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PREFACE HOW OFLU) 


HIS volume contains the words beginning with the letters O and P. Including the Main words, 
to which separate articles are allotted, the special Combinations or compounds, explained and 
illustrated under the Main words, and the Subordinate entries of obsolete and variant forms entered in 
their alphabetical places, with a reference to the Main words undcr which they are treated and illustrated, 
the number of words amounts to 41,667. The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning, of which 
lists are given under the Main words, without separate explanation, but in most cases with illustrative 
quotations, number 7,203, raising the actual total of words and compounds recorded in the volume to 48,870. 
These words are thus distributed among the letters: 


pa Subordinat Special Obvi Total No. No. of 

Mami words. bite : Combinalians: Corbimtiins. of Words Qoutane 
oO (356 pages) 7,118 1,198 692 a7 11,181 38,675 
P-P£ (404 ,, ) 7,208 1,811 1,281 1,470 11,770 41,880 
Ph-Py (896 ,, ) 15,974 31384 3,001 3,560 25,919 94,575 
Total —_ 30,300 6,393 4,974 71203 48,870 175,130 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are distinguished approximately into 
those which are native or fully naturalized, and still current, those now obsolete (marked t), and those 
considered to be a/zex or imperfectly naturalized (marked ||), although in the case of both the latter it 
is often difficult to draw the line. The distribution of the 30,300 Main words is approximately as follows: 


Current. Obsolete. Alien. Total. 

oO 5,347 1,506 265 7,118 
P-Pf 55471 1,201 530 7,208 
Ph-Py 12,302 2,628 1,044 15,974 
Total’ = 23,120 5335 1,845 30,300 


Etymologically considered, the O section and the P section of the English vocabulary differ greatly 
in the proportions of their clements. O is in this respect an ordinary letter, containing a good proportion 
of words of Anglo-Saxon derivation, beside those of later adoption, from Scandinavian, Old French, Latin, 
and Greek, and more distant languages. Among the words that go back to Old English use are the 
prepositions of (to the lexicographer the longest and most difficult of English prepositions, the treatment 
of which in this Dictionary occupies 18 columns), off, ov, over, the adverbs off, oft, often, out, the conjunction 
or, the numeral and pronoun ove with its derivatives once, only, etc., the pronominal words other, our, own, 
the verbs ought, owe, own: all of great interest to the student of the historical grammar of the language. 
There are also numerous well-known substantives, as oak, oakum, oar, oat, oath, ooze, ordcal, oven, owl, 
and important adjectives as old and open. To these must be added the words compounded with ont 
(1,250, including 775 Main words), and over (2,173, including 1,413 Main words). The oz¢- and over-compounds 
occupy more than a fourth of O. The words from Latin include the compounds in o4- and its phonetic 
variants, oc-, of-, of-, and important words such as order and its family. Among the words from Greek 
are the numerous compounds in ortho-, and the chemical terms related to oxygev. 

In P, on the other hand, the words that go back to Old English are a very small company. Of 
the 23,000 Main words here dealt with, about 80 appear in the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, of which, however, 


1 Adding these to the words in Volumes I-VI, we have for the portion of the alphabet from A to P the following figures : 


Main words. Current. Obsolete. Alien, — = eg codes. Total. 
160,519 146,134 11,197 3,188 40,440 30,139 33,819 264,917 
For the letters O and P, the comparative scale of this work and of certain other Dictionaries is shown by the following figures: 
Johnson. Enon Ey ‘dic’. "Century ' Dict. "Funk's Standard." Here. 
Words recorded 4,485 19,873 25,583 27,097 48,870 
Words illustrated by quotations 3,061 6,337 8, 368 2,379 38,305 
Number of illustrative quotations 12,115 9,642 20,340 3,243 175,130 


~The quotations in Richardson’s Dictionary in O and P are 9,640. 
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50 were borrowings from Latin, leaving only about 30 really ‘native’, most of them found in other 
Germanic languages. Among the chief of these are pan, path, penny, pith, play, plight, plough, pock, pool, 
pretty, prick, puff, pull, put. Of these the two last scarcely appear in Old English, but lave since become 
verbs of great importance; the article PuT is, after Go, the longest as yct in the Dictionary, and has 
proved one of the most difficult. From causes stated in the article on the letter P, this was the rarest initial 
consonant in Old English, occupying in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary only one-fifth of the 
space of O. But its constant accessions from other languages, and apparently its aptitude to form 
onomatopeeic words, have made it in the modern dictionary next in compass to S and C, with which 
it forms a triad of gigantic letters, containing together considerably more than a fourth of all the words 
in the language. The accessions began with the 50 words from Latin already mentioned, some, like 
pile, pit, and pound, of West Germanic age, but most of them only pre-Conquest English, either ecclesiastical, 
as pall, pope, priest, prime, or names of foreign plants and animals, as parsley, pear, pease, pepper, pea(cock). 
The accessions continued with the words from Old French, in origin mostly Latin, and subsequently with 
words formed directly from Latin (sometimes ultimately from Greek), and also, from the 16th century, in the 
terminology of philosophy and science, from Greek directly. From the 16th century, words began to crowd 
in from other European and more distant tongues, until now there are to be found in the P division of 
this volume representatives of more than 50 languages. To these have been added a considerable 
number of words of unknown origin, many no doubt onomatopceias of English or its dialects. The 
compass of the letter has been greatly enlarged by the words formed with the Latin prefixes per-, post-, 
pre-, pro- (with its OF. form pur-), and with the Greek prefixes para-, peri-, pro-, and the formatives paiz-, 
panto-, philo-, poly-, pseudo-, pyro-, etc. The words in PH are an alien group, representing (with few 
exceptions) Greek words in ®, for which Roman spelling substituted PH, and which thus come in between PE- 
and P1-, at once to swell the P vocabulary and to increase its Greek elements. Of the 23,000 Main words in 
P, nearly 7,90c—more than one-third of the whole,—are of Greek derivation, or are formed with a Greek 
prefix or first element. This is a proportion much larger than obtains in the language as a whole. 

The material collected up to 1885 for O to OM- was arranged chronologically and in part sub-edited 
by Miss Margaret Haig, of Blairhill, Stirlingshire (now Mrs, Alexander Stuart). The section Oo- to OPPRO- 
BRIUM was skilfully sub-edited by the late Rev. W. J. Lowenberg, of Starkies, Bury, 1887-96, who died in 
1899, before seeing any part of O in type. The section OPPUGN to Ow- was sub-edited 1895-6 by Mr. James 
Bartlett, of Cloverlea, Bramley, Guildford, who after more than 20 years’ voluntary work at the Dictionary, 
during which he sub-edited also G, parts of M, R, and S, died on 15 August, 1908. The very technical 
section from Ox to OZ- was arranged and sub-edited by Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, B.A. in 1895. For Pa-, the 
material collected by the Philological Society had, in consequence of the death of the person who undertook 
its sub-editing, been nearly all lost or destroyed. It had in consequence to be collected anew, which was 
largely done by the late Mr. E. S. Jackson, M.A., Plymouth; as it accumulated, it was arranged, and finally 
sub-edited, 1882-7, by the late Miss J. E. A. Brown, of Cirencester. The slips for PE- to PELY- were 
sub-edited in 1884 by Mr. James Britton, F.L.S.; those for PEM- to PERP- by Mr. R. M’Lintock, of 
Liverpool, in 1885 and 1893-6 ; and those for PERS- to PiL- by Mr. W. J. Anderson, then of Markinch, 
who died in February, 1900. The large section PIM- to PROF- was laboriously sub-edited by Miss J. E. A. 
Brown, one of the most devoted and enthusiastic of our volunteer helpers, between 1900 and her sudden 
death on 19 February, 1907. Her work was ably continued, PROFIT to PRY, by the late ir (GaeB: 
Winchester, in 1907-8. The earlier material for PR- to Pu- had been put in order by the late Mr. P. W. 
Jacob in 1885. The whole section PE- to Puy- was revised, with much new material, 1901-4, by our 
valued coadjutor the Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., who also sub-edited, with much original research, the last 
section PS- to PyxIs in 1904-7. The generous and, in many cases, long-continued services of these 
voluntary collaborators, so few of whom, alas! survive, call for the fullest and most grateful recognition. 

In the revision and improvement of the work in the proof stage, continuous and indefatigable help 
has been rendered by Misses E. P. and Edith Thompson, of Lansdown, Bath, whose investigations of the 
sense-history of difficult words, have been most fruitful and valuable; also by the Rev. Canon Fowler, D.C.L., 
Durham, the Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D., Falkirk, Mr. A. Caland, of Wageningen, Holland, Monsieur F. J. 
Amours, Glasgow, and in later parts by Professor F. E. Bumby, Nottingham. Assistance with the proofs 
has been only a small part of the gratuitous services rendered to the Dictionary by Mr. R. J. Whitwell, 
B.Litt. Oxon., who has contributed to the history of legal, historical, and other words by special investi- 
gations in the Bodleian and Codrington Libraries, the British Museum, and the Public Record Office. 
Many of our earlier illustrations for such words are the fruit of his researches. Five of our zealous 
helpers in this department have been removed by death during the preparation of this volume: the 
Right Hon. Lord Aldenham, who had sub-edited parts of C and K for the Philological Society, and had 
read our proofs from the beginning, died in September, 1907, Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., who supplied 
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most of our quotations for recent medical terms, died in September, 1906; Mr. E, L. Brandreth, who had 
sub-edited portions of H, K, and N, besides reading our proofs, and verifying references in the British 
Museum Library, died in December, 1907; Mr. C. B. Winchester, who, as reader, sub-editor, and, 
after the death of Mr. Brandreth, collater of quotations in the British Museum, was the most valued of 
our later volunteer coadjutors, died in December, 1908; Mr. Chichester Hart, of Curraghblagh, Portsalon, 
Donegal, who added to the proofs many quotations from 16th and 17th century dramatists, died in r1go8. 

The scholars and men of science who have given their assistance in the present volume include 
nearly all those who have been named in the Prefaces to volumes V and VI, to whom again grateful 
thanks are recorded. More especially must mention be made of etymological and philological help rendered 
by Monsieur Paul Meyer, Membre de l'Institut, Paris, and Professor Eduard Sievers, of Leipzig, both 
Honorary Fellows of the British Academy. Assistance on points of Etymology and Philology has also 
been received from Professors Napier, Wright, R. Ellis, Bywater, Margoliouth, Driver, Sanday, Rhys, 
Macdonell, Morfill, Bullock, and from the Readers in Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, Tamil, and Burmese, 
in the University of Oxford; from Professors Skeat, and E. G. Browne, and the late Sir R. Jebb, 
Cambridge; Professors Rhys Davids, Manchester; Weekley, Nottingham; Mackinnon, Edinburgh; Murphy, 
Dublin; Morris Jones, Bangor; Professors Brandl, Berlin; Kluge, Freiburg; J. Schipper, Luick, and 
Jagi¢é, Vienna; Murko and Strekelj, Graz; Derocquigny, Lille; Dr. A. Kluyver, Leiden; Sir Ernest 
Satow, K.C.B., Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.ILE., Camberley, Dr. A. Souter, Oxford, Mr. James Platt, junior. 
On points of History, Archaeology, and Law, from Professors C. H. Firth, Goudy, Holland, Vinogradoff, 
Oxford, the late Professor F. W. Maitland, Cambridge, Professor F. Liebermann, Berlin, the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Miss Edith Thompson, and Dr. R. R. Sharpe, 
of the Guildhall, Mr. Thomas Hunter, Town Clerk of Edinburgh, G. J. Turner, Esq. (Puralee, Purlien), 
G. Holden, All Souls Library; on Numismatics, from Dr. Barclay V. Head and H. A. Grueber, F.S.A. ; 
on Military terms, from Major H. A. Adair, Captain C. S. Harris, Major J. H. Leslie, Colonel I. E. B. 
Loraine; on Naval terms, from Sir J. K. Laughton, M. Oppenheim, Mr. Oswyn A. R. Murray of the 
Admiralty; on the history of Philosophical terms, from Messrs. C. C, J. Webb, Magdalen College, and R. R. 
Marett, Exeter College; on the history and definition of Mathe natical terms, from the late Dr. C. Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, Dr. Gow of Westminster School, Professor Elliott and Mr. C. Leudesdorf, 
Oxford ; on terms of Physics, from Professors Silvanus P. Thompson, R. B. Clifton, A. E. H. Love; on 
Astronomical terms from Mr. W. H. Wesley, of the Royal Astronomical Society, and Dr. Dreyer, of 
Armagh; on Medical terms, Bacteriology, etc., from Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D., Professors Osler, 
Ritchie, F. Gotch, Georges Dreyer, and Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith; on the history of Chemical terms, from 
Sir H. Roscoe, Dr. W. R. Dunstan, and Mr. H. Robinson, of the Imperial Institute; Messrs. H. Hartley, 
N. Sidgwick, and A. F. Walden, Oxford; on Geology and Mineralogy, from Sir A. Gcikie, J. J. H. 
Teall, F.R.S., Professor J. McKenny Hughes, Dr. H. A. Miers, L. Fletcher, F.R.S., Dr. John W. Evans 
(Plumbago), and the late Professor Albert H. Chester, of Rutgers College, U.S.A.; on Zoology and 
Biology, from the late Professor Alfred Newton, Professor A. Sedgwick, and Dr. S. F. Harmer, Cambridge, 
Dr. W. Hatchett Jackson, Professors Bourne and Poulton, and Mr. J. W. Jenkinson, Oxford, the Director of 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, Dr. A. Giinther, and others; on Botany, etc., from 
Professor Vines, Oxford, the late and present Directors of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and members of their 
staff, and Dr. B. Daydon Jackson; on terms of Finance, etc., from succcssive secretaries of the Bank of 
England, the late Lord Aldenham, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs; on certain Parliamentary terms, from the 
Right Hon. Lord Pcel and Sir Courtney P. Ilbert; on the words Ode and Poetry, from Professors A. C. 
Bradley and J. Mackail; on Jewish terms, from Dr. H. Gollancz; on terms of Architecture, Engineering, 
and Lighthouses, from Mr. Alexr. Beazcley, C.E., a constant helper for many years, and contributor of 
more than 30,000 quotations, who died on 1 December, 1905; on Printing terms, from Mr. Horace 
Hart, M.A. ; on Boating terms, from Rev. W. E. Sherwood ; on Chess terms, from H.J. R. Murray, M.A.; on 
terms of various Arts and Industries, from Professor Beaumont, Leeds, Messrs. Herbert Congreve, M.Inst.C.E., 
H. O. Greener, R. Oliver Heslop, K. A. Macaulay, Julian A. Osler, the Royal Worcester China Works, the 
Manager of Tangycs Ltd., etc.; on other special points, from Mr. W. Pailey Baildon, Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A., 
Dr. E. J. Scott, Messrs. John Dormer, John Hodgkin, A. Taylor Innes, A. F. Leach, M.A., H. Littlehales, 
F, Madan, M.A., A. T. Robbins, W. L. Rushton, and many others. For words connected with American 
colonial, state, and federal history, invaluable contributions have been made by Mr. Albert Matthews, 
of Boston; as also, on American subjects, by the late Mr. W. P. Garrison, and Mr. C. W. Ernst, of Boston 
(who has besides supplied many early instances of medieval Latin words). Assistance has been rendered 
also by Dr. Warner, Dr. Fortescue, Mr. John A. Herbert, and other officers of the British Museum; by 
Bodley’s Librarian, Dr. Jenkinson, University Librarian, Cambridge, the late and present Keepers of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, the Librarian of the Patent Office, London, the Librarians of the Congress 
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Library, Washington; and of the Boston Athenaeum, U.S.A.; the Librarians of the Royal Society, 
Linnaean Society, College of Surgeons, and the Admiralty, London; by Sir Walter S. Prideaux, Clerk 


of the Goldsmiths’ Company; and the officers of other public bodies. 


Constant contributions to the 


illustration of words and senses, as well as other valued help, have been furnished by Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 
The members of the editorial staff who have assisted in the preparation of this volume are Messrs. C. G. 


Balk, A. T. Maling, M.A, F. J. Sweatman, M-A.; and, in P only, Mr. F. A. Yockney, Dr. A. B. 


Gough (who chiefly assisted in the etymological articles), and the Misses Elsie M. R. and Rosfrith N. R. 
Murray. Also, to a more limited extent in the earlier part, Messrs. Hereward Price, BA., AH. Mann, BrAw 
H. E. G. Rope, B.A., and W. Landells; and Messrs. P. J. Philip and G. Friedrichsen, B.A. towards the 
close. ‘Important help in the revision of the later sheets has, in the illness of one of the staff, been rendered by 
Mr. C. T. Onions, M.A., a member of the staff of Dr. Bradley. 


THE SCRIPTORIUM, OXFORD, 
31 August, 1909. 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


Obliterature. = OBLITERATION :—1711 G, HICKES Zio Treat. 
Christ. Priesth, (1847) II. 50 A perfect ebliterature of all injuries. 


Obscure, a. 7 and v. 1. Earlier examples :—1432-50 tr. //igden 
(Rolls) Il. 55 There be other names of cites founde in cronicles obscure 
to the intellecte. /écd., That kynge dreamed that .. the bloode of hym 
obscurede and hidde the sonne. 


Obstinative, s2. An obstinate tendency :—1561 T. Hopy tr. Casti- 
gtioni’s Courtyer (1577) 1. Dijb, And of these errors there are diuers 
other causes and among other the obstinatiues of princes. 


+ Obsurd, v. Obs. traus. To make dull of hearing, deafen :—1639 
J. WELLES Soules Progr. 10g Old age .. dimmed with blindness, ob- 
surded with deafenes, 


Ovccupable, a. rare. Capable of being occupied :—1851 WHEWELI. 
Grotius 1, 256 In things which are properly no-one’s, two things are 
occupable ; the lordship, and the ownership. 


Octagenian, a. Earlier example :—1598 [see HEXAGONIAN]. 


Ogive, Early example:—1357-8 Ely Sacr. Rolls 1907 II. 180 In 
Lyj pedibus de oggifs empt. per pede iijd. ob. 16%, 4%, 

Okapi (cka‘pi). African. A quadruped allied to the giraffe, dis- 
covered by Sir Harry Johnston in 1900:—1g01 RAY LANKESTER in 
Times 18 June 2/3 After an examination of the skulls 1 am of opinion 
that the ‘ Okapi ’ (the native name by which the new animal is known) 
. . must be placed in a new genns. 


Omnium 1,Omnium gatherum. Qunot. 1775 should be dated 1761, 
Otherkin. Delete quot. @ 1275, which reads ¢A pre cunne ’. 


Oudemian, Earlier example:—a 1586 Sipney Arcadia 111. (1 $98) 
345 To meete as that nlght at Mantinea, in the Oudemian streete, at 
Charitas vncles honse, 


Out-be. To be beyond, excel :—1613 B. JONSON Zo Zari of Somerset 
(ed, Cunninghams ITI. 4653/2) May she. . Outbee that Wife in worth 
thy friend did make. 


Out-dweller, Earlier example :—1594 NASHE Unjfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 40 Anie stranger or out-dweller, 


Outputter!, Insert after sense 1:—Publisher. 1583 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot, Ser. 1. VII, 587 Sellaris and outputtaris of thair saidis buikis. 


Owmawt. Ltym. For dmegna read dmetta. 


Pachyntic, a. Earlier example:—1704 J. HarRIs Lex. Zechu, I, 
Pachuntick Medicines. 


Package 1. Earlier example :—1540 in Proc. Privy Council (1837) 
VIL. 48 Certain leade . . was stayed at London by the packer for lack. of 
payment of package money. . ; 

Pagan. Ltymel. The explanation of L, paganus in the sense ‘non- 
Christian, heathen’, as arising ont of that of ¢ villager, fustic’, given by 
Orosins (a Spaniard) ¢ 417, has been shown to be chronologically and 
historically untenable, for this use of the word goes back to Tertullian 
¢ 202, when paganism was still the public and dominant religion, and 
¢ven appears, according to Lanciani, in an epitaph of the znd cent. The 
explanation is now found in the L. use of agants as = ‘civilian, non- 
militant’, opposed to miles ‘soldier, one of the army.’,. The Christians 
called themselves si/ites ‘enrolled soldiers’ of Christ, members of his 
militant church, and applied to non-Christians the term’ applied by 
soldiers to all who were ‘not enrolled in the army’. Cf. Tertullian 
De Corona Militis xi,‘ Apud hunc [Christam] tam miles est paganns 
fidelis quam paganns est miles infidelis *,, See also GIBBON xxi. sofe. 


Pamp. For further evidence of this word: see PoMP v.2 

Paper. Earlier (in Latin context) in. £ly Sacr. Nolls 1341-2 papyr; 
1359-60 paper. 

Parabolic, @,1. Early example :—¢1449 Pocock Repr. (1860) II. 
533 Signified bi likenes in parabolik speche. 


Parapet 3. Earlier exampie:—1795 Gen. “Hist. Liverpool 273 The 
foot paths here called parapets. ; 


Parchmenter. Delete ‘cf. PASSEMENTER’. 


Parliament, sd. 5b. Earlier example :—1583 Cal. uner Temple 
Recds, (1896) I. 102 Parliament-house. 


Particulate, a. In reference to organic matter, introduced 1871 by 
Sir J. BuRDON SANDERSON (paper) On Origin of Bacterta, 


Pelfry. Quots. 1480, 1496, 1565 are removed to PILFER sd. In 
their place insert 1485 Promp. Parv. 391/1 (MS. S.) Pelfrey, spolium. 


Petty, 2. 1. Obs. add: exc. in special collocations: see 5. 
-phil. Delete ‘ Hence also -PHILOUS, q. Vv.’ 
Philegephic, z.1b. Add Philesophic cotton: sce COTTON 7. 


Pintle 2a. Delete ‘fixed erect . . small boats) ’ the ordinary practice 
in all cases being to have the pintles on the rudder. 


Pleremorph, Plerophory. In etym., correct mAnpys to mAnpns. 


Plucky 2. Literary example:—1891 G, P. MERRILL Stones for 
uild. 39 Fine grained compact rocks . . break into concave and convex 
shell-like surfaces . . such stones are called p/ucky by the workmen. 


Plump, sé.2 Earlier example:—1477 Norton in Ashm. Theat. 
Chem. 83 In Plomps . . Where heavie Water ariseth after Ayre. 

Podike : see POWDIKE. 

Polymicrian (s.v. POLY-1). Deléte ‘sonce-wd,’ Earlier example:— 


1838 Bagster’s Catal. 22 Polymicrian series of New Testaments [etc.] 
32 mo, size, 


Pommiel, 6b. Should be a distinct word, a. F. panmelle in same 
sense. Earlier example:—1839 URE Dict. Arts 377 The pommel 
{ paumelle) is so called because it clothes the palm of the hand. 

Port, 0.8 Earlier example :~1543~4 (Jan. 11) Adm. Ct. Exam. 92 
(Rypper’s Depos.) The sayd [ship] mighte have layed his helme a porte, 

Portitor. Later example :—1737 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 
Lists 213/2 Portitor and Taylor to the great Wardrobe, Mr. John Mills. 

Postnares. Read: So Postnarial a. (a) situated’ behind the 
nostril: 1866 [see. PRENARIAL 2]; (6) belonging to the postnares. ' 

Ponrallee. For definition {, substitute: b. Subsequently used in 
the sense PURLIEU, as more fully shown under the form PURALE, q. V. 

Prehalteres. Earlier:—1840 see psedhalteres: s.y. PSEUDO- 2. 

Previdence. In etym, read ‘ Late Latin’. » Early example :—c 1374 
CHAUCER Boeth, v. pr. vi. 83 (Sk.) For which it ‘nis nat y-cleped 
previdence, but it sholde rather ben cleped purviaunce. _ 

Principal, sd, Earlier examples :—[x c] 1438 Zarly Chan. Proc. 
(P. R. O,) 75/11 One Roger Grey, Clerk, principalle of Brasenoce in 


Oxynferde. [2d] 1709 STEELE Tasker No. 39 I 24 The Principals 
put on their Pumps. ¥ 
Procatalectio, Substitute for definition ‘Catalectic in its former 


colon’, 1843 T. F, BARHAM tr. Hephzstion 195. 


a 


KEY TO THE PRON UNGIATIGCT: 


ss» vun (rn), terrier (te‘rioz). 
. her (haz), farther (fa-s892). 
se. See (Si), cess (ses). 
Ww... wen (wen). 
hw... wen (hwen). 
Y oo yes (yes). 


ORDINARY, 
aas in Fr. @ la mode (a la mod’). 
ai... aye=yes (ai), Isaiah (aizaid). 
xe... man (meen). 
a... pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
au,,. lexd (land), now (nau), 
vy ,,. et (ket), son (sen). 
e... yet (yet), ten (ten). 


. survey sd. (sorive), Fr. attaché (atale). 


ile ... Fr. chef (Jef). 
> ... ever (evar), natéon (né!Jan). 
ai... J, eve, (ai), bind (baind), 
a ... Fr. ean de vie (6 da vi). 
i... sét (sit), mystéc (mistik). 
i... Psyche (saikz), react (réjce"kt). 
o ... achor (2!'koz), morality (morz'titi). 
oi ... ofl (oil), bey (boi). 
o ... hero (hiero), zoology (zo,glddzi). 
Q ... what (hwot), watch (wgtf). 
fr d*.. got (got), soft (spit). 
6 ... Ger. Kéln (kéln). 
No ... Fr. pes (pd). 
u_,., full (fal), book (buk), 
in... duration (diuré'fon). 
# ,,, unto (ynte), frugality (fre-). 
im... Matthey (mee'pin), virtee (v5-atite). 
Hii... Ger, Mller (mii‘lér). 
# ... Fr. dene (din), 
© (see io, Ee, Ge, Pie 
1a (see 21, 62) 


as in pile on eaten (7t’n) =voice-glide. 


* the o in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


see Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z Aave their usual values. 


Le 


I. CONSONANTS. 


thin (pin), bath (bap). 


. then (Sen), bathe (bd). 


i 
tf 
3 
a3 
H) 
Dg .. 


1) 


Oey AL or 
= 
oy 
7 


. shop (Sop), dish (dif). 


i . chop (tfep), diteA (dit). 
... viston (vigan), déyeuner (dezone). 


soe Judge (dzodz). 
w. singing (sivnin), thirk (pink). 


finger (finger). 


Il. VOWELS. 


LONG. 


as in alms (Amz), ber (baz). 


. curl (kourl), fur (f51). 


. there (Sée1), pear, pare (péer). 


.. rem, rain (ré'n), they (821), 


i Fr. fafre (f?r’). 
.. fir (£51), fem (f31n), earth (51). 


ese bier (bier), clear (klie), 


. théef (bil), see (s7). 


... boar, bore (bdo), glory (glderi). 


.. 80, sow (sda), son] (sdal), 
«. walk (wok), wart (w§ut). 
. short (fit), thorn (pgin). 
. Fr. coeur (k6r). 


... Ger, Gothe (got®), Fr. jeéne (30). 


. poor (pier), meorish (miierif). 
. pure (piiiez), lwre (Iliiez). 
.. two moons (t# ménz). 


%... few (fit), Inte (zt). 


... Ger. grin (griin), Fr, jus (372). 


In the Etymoxoey, 


(FOREIGN.) 

fas in French nasal, environ (afviron). 
Y ,.. It. seraglio (seri-lr0), 

. It. signore (sintére). 
x ... Ger. ack (ax), Sc. lock (lox, lox*). 
x? .... Ger. ich (1:7), Se. nicht (néx?t). 
y ... Ger. sagen (2a-yén). 
vy? ... Ger. legen, regnen (12-y¥én, réyTnén) 


OBSCURE. 
4 as in amoeba (Amiba). 


& ... accept (&kse*pt), maniac (m2! nixk). 


Be .., datum (dé't3m). 
é .,. moment (méa'mént), several (se-véral). 
& .,. separate (ady.) (se'parct). 


é& .,, added (z'déd), estate (éstétt), 


Y ... vanity (veerniti). 
t ,,, remain (rfmé'n), believe (bfli*v). 
6... theory (pidri). 


& ,,, violet (vai-dlét), parody (pee'rédi). 
§ ... authority (<porriti). 
& .. connect (kgnekt), amazon (ze"mazfn). 


iii, 4% verdsre (v3-adiiiz), measure (mergiiiz). 
a... altogether (Gltdége'daz). 
i# ... clrevlar (s3akislas), 


|| Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


OE, ¢, 0, representing an earlier @, are distinguished as ¢, p (having the phonetic value of ¢ and g, or g, above); as in gude from andi (OHG. anti, 


Goth. andeé-s), mpnn from mann, pn from an. 


LIST OFPPABBREVIA ION: 


a. {in Etymol.] ... 


@ (aS @ 1300) ...... = ante, before. 
@., Adj, adj,........ = adjective. 
absol., absol. = absolutely. 
euDStes eee = abstract. 

HUST .canenococronaas == accusative. 

ad. {in Etymol.].,. = adaptation of. 
GUD ACV ess... = adverb. 

20ND) ooceia cere = adverbial, -ly. 
AF., AFr ... = Anglo-French. 
Anat. ,... ... = in Anatomy. 
Antig. ... = in Antiquities. 
aphet. ... = aphetic, aphetized. 
app... ... = apparently. 
Arab. ... = Arabic. 

Arch, .... .. = in Architecture. 
es tose ... = archaic. 
Archexol. . . = in Archeology. 
ASSOC. .... .-. = association. 
Astr. , ... = in Astronomy. 
Astrol. .. = in Astrology. 
atirib. ... = attributive, -ly. 
befes . = before. 

Biol. = in Biology. 
Boh. = Bohemian. 

BOB ren = In Botany. 
LETTS ere coescere = in Building. 

¢ (as €1300) ...... e ¢irca, about. 

c. (as 13th c.),..... = century, 
Caters. ondedt = Catalan. 
tatackr. = catachrestically. 
Cf., cf. .. = confer, compare. 
Chem. . = in Chemistry. 
claline. = classical Latin. 
cogn. w. = cognate with. 
collect = collective, -ly, 
collog. = colloguially, 
comb. , = combined, -ing. 
Comb = Combinations. 
Comm. = in commercial nsage. 
comp .. = compound, composition. 
compl .. = complement. 
Conch = in Conchology. 
concer, = concretely. 
cony. . = conjunction. 


CONS. ..,.......6. .. = Consonant. 
Const., Const. ... = Construction, construed 


A yee 

PIS oss sucastieisss = in Crystallography. 

(QD). Sieetcreeenre = in Davies tee Ere. 
Glossary). 

DR ees eessnsvscete = Danish. 

dat. wu. = dative, 

def, ... = definite. 

deriv. .. = derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. ,........ = dialect, -al. 

Dict. .. = Dictionary. 

dim. .-+. = diminutive. 

Dna.. - = Dutch. 

Eccl. . == in ecclesiastical usage. 

elligt. w+. = elliptical, -ly. 

e. mid .-. = east midland (dialect). 

Eng. ... = English. 

Ent. .. = in Entomology. 

etron ++» = erroneous, -ly. 

esp., csp sees = especially. 

ety. aa . = etymology. 

euphem . = euphemistically. 

CB vecosehocspenored = except. 


f. [in Etymol.} ... = formed on. 
f. (in subordinate 


entries)... ss. = form of. 
fem. (rarely £.) .,. = feminine, 

IP oonksseonéaetanode = figurative, -ly, 
te Fr., va = French. — 
Kb coe seo = freqnently. 
Bris. 3; . = Frisian, 4 
G., Ger, = German 


== adoption of, adopted from, 


n. of action, 
n. of agent , 
Nat. Hist. . 


INQUET sin ccsns - 
neut. (rarely n.) 
IN NIE eee eect 


BON. esssecorsssons = genitive. 


EEFES onsnonenbe 
Gen. SIGN... 


.... = general, -ly. . 
. = general signification, 


CoMe “covonten = in Geology. 

Geom = in Geometry. : 
Goth. = Gothic (= Meeso-Gothic). 
Gr. = Greek. 

Grant = in Grammar. 

ISG185 gon6e0. aop8 Hop == Hebrew. 

Her, = in Heraldry. 

flerb = with herbalists. 

Hort. , = in Horticulture. 

PWEP, ..-..« = Imperative. 

Imipers. = impersonal. 

impf. = imperfect. 

HZES ohessdenameanocnig = Indicative. 

indef. = indefinite. 

Espo es ceazcosniess tess = Infinitive. 

infl. ... = influenced. 

7. is. = interjection. 

tutr. . = intransitive. 

Met. = Wel ign ( ee 
+, QJ. = Johnson (quotation from). 

1.9) = : Jamieson, Scottish Dict. 
(Jod.) = Jodrell (quoted from). 

Meee irecerecsescsure = Latin. 

(L.)(inquotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 

Ae ccete cee: cece langnage. [Johnson. 

LG, Low German. 

lit. literal, -ly. 

Lith. Lithuanian. 

LXX. Septuagint. 

Mal. Malay. 

masc. (rarely m.) masculine. 

Ac dad Bas CACORE in Mathematics. 

i Oipesenio : Middle English. 

ELE. sinsyes in Medicine. 

med.L medizeval Latin. 

MER aoc in Mechanics. 

Metaph in Metaphysics. 

MHG. Middle High German. 

md eee midland (dialect). 

Mil, , in military nsage. 

Mitt... in Mineralogy. 

mod. .... modern. 

Mus. in Mnsic. 

(ND) Piestees tases 


Nares anpiee from). 
noun of action. 
noun of agent. 

in Natural History. 
in nautical language. 
neuter. 

Northern French. 
Natural Order. 
nominative. 
northern (dialect). 
New Testament. 

in Numismatics. 


Ce | i 


(i) Repecenoneas Spree object. 

Obs., obs., obs. obsolete, 

OCCAS ere ner seers ee occasional, -ly, 

(0) Oe Saasmncene Old English (= Anglo- 


Saxon). 


ORGIORT geese: = Old French. 

OF ris. = Old Frisian. 

OHG. = Old High German. 
Olmee. = Old Irish. 

ON. = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 
ONF. = Old Northern French. 
Opberrcc cesses = in Optics. 

Orntth. .... = in Ornithology. 

OSs eee = Old Saxon, 

OSI. = Old Slavonic, 

OMS = Old Testament. 

OTeut. = Original Teutonic. 

CHEB sooccon = original, -ly. 
Palwont,............ = in Paleontology. 

pa. pple. ........ ... = passive or past participle. 
ROSS Meta ss sacers = passive, -ly. 


SiLGANS dec, 


po 
Dp 
pple 


pres. 


De ciecereees 
f. 


ecee eoeee 


Prim. SIRI eee 


uv. Str, 
vol. sb. 
CH ae 


OT DW. ...cee 


OO eEeSSSSSFSFsFFee 


Before a word or sense. 
+ = obsolete. 
|| = not natnralized. 
: In the quotations, 
* sometimes points ont the word illustrated. 


ww ny 


In the list of Forms. 
= before 1100. 
= 12th c. (1100 to 1200). 
= 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 


-7 = isthto17th century. (See General Explan- 


ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


descendant of. 


ee ee cc TO 


Huot nrnnun 


past tense. 
in Pathology. 
perhaps. 
Persian. 
person, -al. 

erfect. 

Portuguese. 
in Philology. 
phonetic, -ally. 
phrase. 
in Phrenology. 
in Physiology. 
plural. 
poetic. 
popular, -ly. 
participial adjective. 
participle. 
Provengal. 
preceding (word or article). 
prefix. 
preposition. 
present, 
Primary signification. 
privative. 
probably. 
pronoun. 
pronunciation. 
properly. 
in Prosody. 
present participle. 
in Psychology. 

uod vide, which see. 
in Richardson’s Dict. 
Roman Catholic Church. 
tefashioned, -ing. 
Teflexive. 
regular, 
representative, representing. 
in Rbetoric. 
Romanic, Romance. 
substantive. 
Scotch. 
setliceé, anderstand or supply. 
singular. 
Sanskrit. 
Slavonic. 
Spanish. 
spelling. 
specifically. 
subject, subjunctive. 
subordinate clause. 
subsequently. 
substantively, 
suffix. 
superlative. 
in Surgery. 
Swedish. 
sonth western (dialect). 
in Todd’s Johnson, 
technical, -ly. 
in Theology. 
translation of. 
transitive. 
transferred sense. 
in Trigonometry. 
in Typography. 
ultimate, -ly. 
unknown, 
United States. 
yerb. 
verb strong, or weak. 
verbal substantive. 
variant of. 
word, 
West Germanlc. 
west midland (dialect). 
West Saxon. 
in Col. Yule’s Glossary, 
in Zoology. 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not nctually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

:— = extant representative, or regular phonetic 


The printing of a word in SmaLL CAPIrats indicates that further information will be found ander the word so referred to. 


(da), the fifteenth letter of the alphabet in 

English and other modern languages, and 
the fourth vowel letter. O was the fourteenth 
letter in the ancien! Roman alphabet, corresponding 
in form and value to the ancient Greek O, derived 
from the sixteenth letter of the Phcenician and 
ancient Semilic alphabet, O, ©, V, (Heb. ¥), 
called cain, i.e. ‘eye’. The latter represented 
a peculiar articalation or consonant, the ‘ glottal 
catch’? (modern Arabic ¢, &» a sound unknown 


to Greck, in which the symbol was appropriated 
to the vowel o (which the sound of Semitic sazu 
in conjunction with @ may have somewhat re- 
sembled). In early Greek, O was used for both 
short and long 0; subsequently a new symbol 2, » 
(O méga, ‘gteat 0’), was added to the alphabet 
to distinguish long open &; the original O o 
(now known as O micrén, ‘litle O’) being then 
restricted to short 6. From Greek times down- 
ward, this leller has regularly represented some 
variety or varieties of the ‘ mid-back-round’ (or 
labial) vowel of Bell’s Visible Speech scale. On 
account of its intermediate position, this vowel is 
(like ¢) liable to considerable variations of quality; 
and many languages distinguish, as practically 
different vowels, ‘close’ (or ‘narrow’) 0, and ‘open’ 
(or ‘wide’) 0; the former tending to approach, 
and at length to pass into, the still closer sounds 
u, #; the latter tending to fall into the still 
opener p, 9. 

In OL., short o nnd long é were elymologically 
and phonetically distinct. Short 0 was originally 
both close and open. Short close ¢ was normally 
derived from an orlginal 7, as in OE. oxa@ ox, Skr. 
ukshan, OF, doktor, Gr. Ovyarnp, Indo-European 
*dhughaé'r. Sbort open ¢ normally represented 
an earlier a before a nasal, as in OE. ov, Golh. ana, 
Gr. ava, This OE, o from a(z) is often dls- 
tinguished for etymological purposes as p. OF. 
long ¢ corresponded generally to Com, Teut. 
long @, in which were combined Indo-European 
@ and 4, as in OE. dd¢ beech, OTent. *5séd, 
Dor.Gr. payos, L. fagus; OE. fidi, Goth. flédus, 
Gr. nmawrds swimming. Long ¢ also arose out 
of a lengthening of short open ¢ from a(), 
with 7 absorbed, as in /d8 tooth, OTeut. */an}-, 
Jado-Enur. *dont-; kén to hang, OHG, and Goth. 
héhan from OTeut. *hayh-, xayx-. Long é was 

rob. originally both close and open, but in 
ate OE. it must, from its subsequent history, 
have been close. In unstressed syllables, o was 
the ordinary OE. representative of the obscure 
vowel (3); and in this capacity it often varied 

with @, ¢, 2. 

In the Middle English period the distinction 
hetween open and close short o is no longer 
discernible ; and the vowel was apparently always 
open o@ before a consonant in the accented syllable. 
Of long 6 ME. had two distinct sounds, open and 
close. Open @ was the normal representative (in 
midland and southern speech) of OF, long ¢ (or 
lengthened a), which passed through the sound of 
(8) to that of (6), being sometimes written in the 
13th €. oa, but, eventually, simply 0, or oa: thus 
OK. mdre, ain, ald (ead), ME. moare, noan 
(1287), more, 201, old. \t often represented long 

Vor. VII. 


< 


» 


oO. 


6 derived from Fr. or L., or arose out of an earlier 
short ¢ in nn open syllable, as OF. hofa, ME. 
hdpe. ME, close & represenied OF. & This 
é must have been a very close sound, for about the 
end of the ME. or beginning of the mod.Eng. 
period it passed into the sound of (#%), nsually with 
the spelling 0, though sometimes with the simple a 
spelling, as in the words do, fo, Jose. ME. open 
6 either continued into mod.Eng, as o (bone, ore, 
hope), or was, from 16th ¢., written o@ (oak, oar, 
coal); but ia sonnd it became at length close and 
quasi-diphthongal (41), except before x, where il 
remains open (603). In the 13th c., @ began to be 
written in certaln cases for m, esp. before m, 2, 
u(=v), as in some, son, love (= love), OF. sum, 
suan, lufa. This, which has largely survived into 
mod.J., wasmerelya graphic, not a phonetic, change. 

The normal sound of short ois now (p), low-back- 
round, varying with mid-back-round-wide (0), and 
low-back-round-wide (9); but it frequently stands 
for (v), as in son, doth, or (#), as in word; and in 
unaccented syllables sinks lo(3),as in nation. When 
original short ¢ comes before r final, or + con- 
sonant, as in or, for, corn, sort, it is now lengthened 
into the corresponding long sound 9 (1, {91, kpan, 
spit). <A still more recent lengthening of g often 
tukes place in southern English before certain con- 
sonants, as in cross, eff, moth, soft, and, being as yet 
only patlially recognized, is here represented by ?. 

The normal sonnd of long é,as in ne, toe, bene, is 
the quasi- or imperfeet diphthong (42); but before 
r, as in bere, choral, stery, the sound is that of the 
open quasi-diphthong (ce), In London and the 
south of England, this 3, esp. when r follows 
in the same syllable, as in ore, worn, porter, is 
usually identified with the (¢) mentioned above as 
arising from ME. short 0 before 7. This is not the 
case, however, in the educated speech of the country 
as a whole, nor In America, and the sounds are 
still separated by most orthoepists (sce Ellis, 2. Z. 
Pronunciation, I. 94-95), and in dictionaries 
generally; they are distinguished in this dictionary, 
as in boarder, border (boe-sdas, bg-sdar), mozrn, 
morn (mein, min). 

Hence, in modern English, the normal sounds of 
o are 


1, 6a in no, bone nda, béan. 

2. o ,, ore, glory Ger, gloori. 

3. 6 ,; ot, north fl, DPIp. 

3a.) ,, soft, moth spft, mép. 

4. P » Tob, got rgb, got. 

Exceptional sounds, dne to special causes, and 

noakile spelt otherwise, are 

§. # (u) in to do tu di. 

6. 2 3) son, other son, dal. 

Go », Word, worthy waid, wb-18i. 


No. 1 is also represented by oa, o¢ (final), ox, ow, 
oh, rarely 09; as in load, hoe, soz, low, of, brooch, 

No. 2, by o@, ou, ow, rarely 00; ns ia boar, ce 
Gower, door, floor, In broad, oa has the sound (9). 

The combination co now normally represents long 
Gi), long (ie), short (2), as in moon, moor, good ; 
exceptionally, it has the sound of ‘ short a’ (7), as 
in blood, flood, or of ‘long o’=Nos. 1 and 2 above. 

Of, oy, normally represent a true diphthong (oi), 
as borl, boy; or an imperfect triphtbong, as in 
Morr (moie3), 


On, ow, also normally represent a diphthong (an), 
as in owt, house, nozw, or an imperfect triphthong, 
as in hor (auezx). But on has also varions other 
sounds, as in sop, lowr, throwgh, you ; sos], por; 
brought, cough, enough; in unstressed final sylla- 
bles it is commonly (2), as in favour, piozs, 

In unaccented syllables, all the sounds of o are 
liable to shortening nad obscuration, and tend to 
slak through 0 or 0°, ¢ or o, to d, 3, f, and 9, as 
in tebacce (ou, 9, &), anatomy (5), dilatery (2), 
sailor (-31), comfort (a), cannot (g, 3), parrot (2), 
notion (a), randem (9). 

The change of OE. dto din ME. wasa characteristic of the 
southern and midland dialects, and thus of Standard English. 
liut the northern dialects retained a, the presence of which 
instead of 9, a8 in stane, hame, mare = stone, home, more, 
is one of the most distinctive features of northern English 
and Scotch. In later times this 2 is often written ai, or ae, 
and narrowed 10 ¢a, ¢, c¢ (&, 2,13, 1), The change of OE. 6 
to a u), is also proper to Standard Engtish and its related 
dialects, the sound having become in Scorch one akin to 
German éand #,or Fr. ewand #, ‘This, like the English (#, u) 
sound, is often written oo, but more distinctively » or ud, as 
in Eng. good, Sc. geod, gude, guid. The northern dialects 
also retain the earlier (2) for English (au); this is often 
written in Scotch, as in ME., ou, ev; but in modern 
times sometimes vo, ns in coo, aboot = cov, about. 

‘The fancy, frequent in authors of the 16th and 17th c., that 
the shape of the letter O represented the rounded form of 
the mouth in forming the sound, is seen from the history 
of the letter to be withont foundation in fact. 

I. 1. The letter. (In quot. ¢1460 = the Greek 
Omega.) ‘Vhe pl. appears as Os, O's, os, 0's (0¢s). 

O per se, the letter O forming by itself a word, as in the 
interjection O! (Cf. A per se, si aim sé.) 

¢1000 AicFaic Gras. iti. (Z.) 5 Of Zam (stafum] syndon fif 
vocales, put synd clypiendlice: a,¢,f,a,4. ¢ 1460 4 ‘oruncley 
Afyst.i. 1 Ego sum alpha et o, } am the first, the last also. 
1492 Ryman Poems Wii 3 in Archiv Stud. new. Spr. 
LXX XIX. 222 Heven and erthe rounde like an O. 130 
Parscr. 6 O in the frenche tong hath two diners maners of 
soundynges, 1613 Dekker (fr7/e) O per se O, or a newe 
Cryer of Lanthorne and Candle Light. 2711 Steere Sect. 
No. 168 P 5 Spel .for writing an O foran A, or an Afor 
anQ, 1814 Cary Dante's [nf ov. 98 Far more wickly than 
e’er pen Wrote O or I, he kindled, burn'd and chang ‘d. 

Contb, 1900 Daily News 20 Oct. 6/4 The whole super 
structure is supported.. by A and O shaped trestles, 

b. ‘The sound of the letter, the vowel-sound 9. 

1842 TRNNvsox Efic 50 Mouthing out his hollow oes and 
aes, 1867 A.J. Ecus E, FE. Pronunc. t. ili. 94 What sounds 
of o exist. They are all round vowels, that is, the action 
of the lins with a tolerably round opening is necessary. _ 

2. Used, like the other letters, to indicate serial 
order and dislinguish things in a series, as tbe 
‘quires’ or sheets of a book, the parts of a figure, 
the companies of a military force, the batteries 
of the Royal Artillery, the different MSS. of a 


work, etc. . : 

3. In Logic, the symbol of o particular negative. 

agst T. Witson Legite G vij b, 1 dothe signifiea particular 
Swiss, Odoth MERIDe a perviculgy poh ce me 

Fi RYONS £. . 

Pa a pa a thie kod is generally to be classed 
rather as O than J. 

4. In Chem, O is the symbol for Oxygen. 

5. O. is an abbreviation, a. for some Christian 
names, as Octavia, Oliver, Olivia, Oswald, Oswyn. 
b. for ‘old’, as in OE., Old English, OF., Old 
French, O1G., Old High German, ON., Old Norse, 
ete. O.P., old prices (see d); O.S., old style; O.T., 
Old Testament; and frequently in public school ab- 
breviations, as O.W., Old Wellingtoaians, and the 
like. c. for Orde sae 2. a 
Service Order; O.S.B., er of Sa 5; 

ras, Ni The 24th of the last Month, 

os. jeagnne No een Stockholm, August % 0.5. 


(e) o 


1892 Wrsrcotr Gospel of Life 198 The record of the Fall 
is ee unquestionably noticed once in the later books of the 
O.T. 1901 Scotsman 15 Mar. 8/2 Grateful if friends of 
O.W.'s. would communicate with himat Wellington College. 

d. In other combiaations : as O.K. (orig. CaS 
slang) « humoronsly phonetic abbreviation for “all 
correct’, all right; O.P. (a) ‘old price’, ‘old 
prices’, referring to the demoastrations at Covent 
Garden Theatre, Loadon, in 1809, against the pro- 
posed new tariff of prices; (4) (also o.p.) opposite 
the prompter side’ in a theatre; (c) ‘ over-proof’; 
(d) (also o.p., 0.2.) in Bookseller's Catalogues, * out 
of print’. 

1847 Roaa Senatler Life 72 (Farmer) His express reported 
himself,..assured Allen that all was O. K., and received his 
dollar, 1852 Junson A7ysteries of N, York iv. (ibid.), "Tis one 
of us; it's &. K. 1888 Troy Daily Times 20 Feb. (ibid.), The 
Canadian customs-house is required to stamp an American 
vessel's paper O.K. 1898 Dazly News a1 Jan. 7/1 Inone of 
his letters from America defendant said. .he was ‘All 0. K.". 
Ba et Ridley~1t means ‘all correct ‘, ] uaderstand. 
1g00 Law Times 10 Nov. 35/2 The State Court .[U.5S.] 
seems to have decided that when a lawyer marks snch a 
decree O.K., he is, hy so doing, estopped from questioniag 
that decree hy appeal. , " 4 

1815 Byaon Let. fo Moore 12 June, Which will end in aa 
O. P. combustion. 1825 Hone Avery-day Bk. 1. ee 
firemen, who nightly assisted John Kemble’s ‘What d’ye 
want’ during the ‘O, P. row’ at Covent-garden theatre, 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes xiii, ‘That gentleman .. 
lounging behind the stage-boxon the O,P. side, 1874 Watc 
fead over Heels (Tasmania) 2x Old Mills soon took to 
tasting O.P. rum in pints and gills. /éid. 42 § Pshaw', cried 
Sandy (Clan MacTavish) In his beautiful O. P. Scotch. 31876 
W. H, Poutock Drama ia Contemp. Rev. June zz The dis- 
turbance was hardly less than that of the O, P. riots in 
England, 1892 Pad? Aladl G. § Dec. 3/1 [They] occupied 
the box next the stage on the o.p. side. 


O (6a), 36.1 [From resemblance in shape to the 
letter O; see prec.] 
1. The Arabic zero or cipher 0; heace, a cipher, 


a mere nothing. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear. iv. 212 Now thon art an O withont 
a figure, I am better thea thon art now; I ama Foole, thou 
art nothing. 1649 Mitton Evo. xxvii. Wks. (1851) 513 
To bt..cast away like so many Naughts in Arithmetick, 
unless it be to turne the O of thir insignificance into a 
lamentation with the people. 1863 J. THomson Sunday at 
Hampstead ix. 24 The ring is rouad, Life naught, the 
world an O. 


2, (Pl. 7 oaes, oos, 7- oes.) Anything round, as 


a circle, ronnd spot, orb. 

Giotto's O, the perfect circle which the Italian painter 
Giotto is said to have thrown off free hand. 

1588 Suaks. Z. Z. ZL. vii. 45 O that your face were full of 
Oecs. 1890 — Afids. N. it. ii. 188 Faire Helena; who more 
engilds the night, Then all yon fierie oes, and eies of light. 
1599 — Hen. V,1. Chorus 13 Or may we cramme Withia 
this Wooden O, the very Caskes That did affright the Ayre 
of Agincourt. 1838 Cartvie AMfise. Fss., Scott (1872) V1. 68 
There is .. the free dash of a master's hand ‘round as 
the O of Giotto’ [cf note]. Jéfd. 72 It was .. necessary 
that these woiks shonld be produced rapidly; and, round 
or not, he thrown off like Giotto’s O. 1864 Brownnic 
Confessions vii, Vheir eyes might strain And stretch them- 
selves to Oes. 1855 La Fanu Guy Dev, J. xiii. 169 His 
lips severed themselves unconsciously into a small o 
1869 Ruskin Queen of the Air iii. 168, 1 saw .. that the 
practical teaching of the masters of Art was summed by 
the O of Giotto. 1883 G. Hay Round abont the Round O, 
The round O. A name wis hy seamen toa St. Catherine 
wheel window, 22 ft. in diameter, in the gable of the south 
transept of the rniaed Abbey of Arbroath. 

atirib, 1884 lilustr. Lond. News Christm. No. 19/1 Beady 
eyes and an O month. z 

th. sfec. (p/.) Small circular spangles used to 
ornament dress in lhe 17th c. Oés. 

1611 Coter., Parfillottes, Spangles, or Oes, 3623 CHAPMAN 
Masque of inns of Court Plays 1873 111. 94 A vaile of net 
lawae, enbrodered with Oos and Spangl’d. 16zg3 Bacnn 
£55., Masques (Arb.) 540 Ocs, or idee as they are of no 

reat Cost, so they are of most Glory. 1683 CHALKHILL 
ef ‘healma § Ci. 75 Here and there gold Oaes ‘mong Pearls 
she strew, 


0’, O, 56.2 The Irish word 4, wa, Olr. az, 
‘descendant’, nsed as a prefix of Irish patroaymic 
surnames, as O' Cornell, O'Connor, O'Neil, Vence, 
@ person whose surname begins with O', a member 
of an ancient Irish family. 

1730 Fircoinc Jom Thumb 1. iii, Ireland her O's, her 
Mac's let Scotland boast. 1887 P, Giutmory Master's 
Arcadia, An Irishman who claims his direct descent from 
Finn MeCoul, or some king whose name begins with an 
‘ ce] ‘or ‘Me’ 

See also O, obs. f. Or Sc., grandchild, nephew. 

O, 36.3; see O interj. 


+O, 00, ztueral adj, Obs. The reduced 
form of 6, oon [:—OE. dz], Ong, used in ME., 
southern and midl., before a consonant. The 
earlier form was @ (which also contianed in the 
north): see A adj. and OnE. 

[ce 1200 Trin, Coll. Hom, 39 Ure drihtea drof fele denies 
togedere ut of a man.] c¢10g Lay. 3660 3ef o man hit 
wille hreke. a@r2zg Ancr. R. 308 Pet o man beo uor one 
pinge twien idemed. 1362 Lance. FP. P2 A. 1h. 96 At 00 
geris ende whan 3e reken schul, ¢1386 Cuaucer Aferch. 7. 
es O [v.r, Oo] flessh they been, and o flessh as I gesse Hath 

ut oon [v.7. on] herte, in wele and in distresse. ¢ 2425 
Seven Sag, (P.) 2807 O day a town he fande. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sounes of Aymon ii. 113 He rood soo longe oo daye after 


another, /é¢d. vi, 146 Reynawde..drew hym a litytl atte 
00 side. 


2 


+0, 0e, 2. Ols. rare, Pa. pple. oed. [f. O 56.2 
2b.] ‘vans. To spangle, toe decorate with small 


circular disks of tiasel. me , 

1629-77 Frutnam Resolves 1. xx. 36 Divinity .. will cast 
afar more radiant lustre, ..than the Stage presents us with, 
though oe'd aad spangled in their gawdiest tyre. 

+O, 00, adv. Obs, Forms: (1-3 8), 3-5 0, 00, 
(4-5 ho). [The form taken regularly in ME. by 
OE. ¢, which remained in the north, till both 
forms were replaced by the cognate Ay from 
Norse. See A adv. and Ay.] Ay, ever, always. 

e1z0o Trin. Coll, fom. 7 Wited 3e..1ato pat eche fir on 
helle and wunied par 6 and Gabutea ende, cszgo Gen. & 
Ex. 111 Ful o life de lested 00. ¢1325 Deo Gracias 4 in 
E. E. P.(1862) 128 Leene me wel hit lasteb 0. ¢ 3420 Chron. 
Vilod. st. 503 Dwelle p* shalt pere for evere and ho, 1428 
Cursor M. 19091 (Trin.) Of oure eldres pat haa bene o 
(earlier ATSS.a, aa) 2a1500 Chester Pi. xiii. 463 A! lord, 
honored be thou 00, That us hath saved from muche woe, 


O, o’ (0, 8 9), prep. [Worn down or apo- 
copate form of Ox prep, used in ME. before a 
consonaat; sometimes also, in mod. dial., before 


a vowel: cf. A prep.t] = ON prep., in its various 
senses and uscs; in early, use iacluding ‘ia’, 


+a. ia ME. 
The ME, literary use appears to have ceased ¢ 1400. 
Tho loma ich habbe igult a werke 


Psalter j. 1 Pestileas is an euyl rechand o lenght and bred, 
¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvi. 269 Of suche Lyouns as ben o 
thishalf, ¢ 1400 Desir. Trey 3145 O nowise may we wya pat 
woman to gete. @ 1400-50 Alexander 4055 Neuire to dee 
- bot enire dure o lyne. 


+b. In ME., frequently joined in writing to the 
followiag word, or hyphened to it by editors, Ods. 


In early times this was esp, the case when it was followed 
hy Ze, Ais, Jat, or hy words with which it combined to form 
an adv. or quasi-adv., aow usually formed with a., as 0-dak, 
o-bont,o-boven, odrey, oferre, o-length, o-live,o-loft, o-lufte, 
o-silepe, etc, ‘Nhe more important of these will be found as 
main words, in A- or O-. a 

¢1120 Bestiary 673 Ode wise Sat ic haue gie seid. ¢ 1300 
favelok 2311 That dide [he] hem o-boke swere. /id. 
2505 The mere..Skabbed and ful iuele o-bone, a 3340 
Tava Psalter xxv. 1 Depart me fro ille men in body, 
for we are fere otwyn ia soul /d/d. xxxvii. 12 Pai pat ware 
biside me stode oleaght. ; 5 

ce. In modern Eng., o’ is frequent in Shaks. and 
later dramatists, esp. in o' 42’ for ‘on the’ (cf. 
2’ 1h’ =in the). It also occurs in some archaic or 
traditional phrases or collocations, aad dialectally. 

Ia o' nights, and the like, though representing ME. on 
(on ny3tes), it 1s often associated with o' = af (cf.cfa nighh, 

198 Suaxs, Merry 1.1. 40 Ha; o’ my life, if 1 were 
yong againe, the sword should end it. 1600 — 4. V. 2. w. 
1, 48 Cupid hath clapt him oth’ shoulder, 1610 — Tes... 
i. 43 A poxe o’ your throat, you bawliag .. Dog. 161 
— Hen. VIM, Vv. iv. 71 Mercy 0’ me. [Cf Merry WW, 
Wh. i. 22, Johaw. i reat i Sraryviton Fuvenal 283 
Whose parts oth stage he lately et deg 1675 Hoaaes 
Odyss. (1677) 154 O'th’ tenth at night the gods brought me 
to land. 1775 Sueaipan Rivals m. iii, Tender! ay, nnd 
prophane too, o' my conscience. /é/d. 1. iii, Being knocked 
o the head by-aad-by. 1887 A. Birrect Obster Dieta Ser. 
nl. 119 He did not always go home o' nights. 1890 W. A. 
Wattace Only a Sister 88 He weat tochurch twiceo' Sundays, 

d. = A prep.) 10. 

1850 jeu Headsnian WI. vi. 357 O° Heaven's sake, thy 
glass of kirschwasser ! 

O, 0” (6, 8,2), prep.2_ [Worm down or apoco- 
pate form of of, used before a cons., and sometimes 
ia dial. before a vowel also: cf. ne = OF 
in its various nses. Now Ods, exc. as in b. 

Ta ME. sometimes joined to the following word. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 7116 His wijf fader and moder he gane 
O pis hony at ete be laue. Jé/d. 10701 It cumso will. ¢1400 
Apel. Lolt. 13 Wan itis don onli upon comyn form o lawe. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 2898 3it has pe floum, as I fynde, 
a forelange obrede. ¢1460 Towneley Afyst. xu. 292 lesus 
onazorus [=of Nazareth], 1367 Gude & ad Bal (S.T.8.) 
158 Of [ed. 1578 O) pure lufe & meir mercy Myne awin Sone 
downe } send. 

b. Ja form o’, still used dia/,, collog., and in some 
traditional phrases aad loculions; esp., H7haz’s o° 
clock? six o' clock; also in John o’ Groats, Jack 
o lantern, Will 0 the wisp, Tom o Bedlam, etc. 

Formerly in many others, as /uns o' Court, man o' war, 
isle o Wight, but in these ¢f is now usually written, even 
when o’ is familiarly pronounced. The contracted form is 
cominon in the dramatists in familiar phraseology, and is 
occasional in modera poets; it is usual ia the representation 
of dialectal or vulgar speech. 

1591 Suaks. Tivo Gené. t ii, 83 Best sing it to the tune of 
Light O Lone. 1393 — 2 Hen. VJ, 1. i. 186 More like a 
Souldier thea a mano’ th’ church, 1600 — 4. ¥. £. 1. it, 
318 Vou should aske me what time n’ day. 1610 — Jentp. 
1. it 123 In liew o' th’ premises, 1676 Hopes //fad 1, 163 
The greatest part o’ th’ gain, 1 13S. Pycrort Brief 


ing. Free-thinking 26 The two Universities have heen 
constantly traduc'd o° late, 1803 Tannauree Soldier's 


Return 43 Ye hinnathe ambitiono a moase, 1864 TENNYSON 
North, Harmer \. ii, Naw soort o' koind 0’ use to say the 
things that ado, 1868 Browniuce Ring § Bk. 1. 24 Just 
a spirt O" the proper fiery acid. /d/a. 1. 46 The basemeat- 
ledge O' the pedestal, ‘ 


O. 


+O, prep.8 Obs. [Worn down form of 08, OE, 
odde, before £ or ##: cf. A prep.3] In the early 
ME. phr. o #ha?, watil that. 

¢1300 Harrow, Hell 128 Thou shalt buea in bondes ay O 
that come domes day. ¢ 1320 Cast, Love 152 O pat of hem 
to weien at-sprong Pe noumbre of pe soule pt fro heuene felle. 

O (én), izt. (sb., v.) [A natural (or what now 
seems a aatural) exclamation, expressive of fceling, 
OE. had acither 6/, nor é/ (which would have 
phonetically given ME. @/). Not in ONG., or 
early ON. ; ia Goth., prob. from Greek; in MHG. 
aad later (Christian) Norse, prob. from Latin. In 
early ME. 12th ¢c, oh from L. (or ?Fr.); but 
often varyiag with 4 /, csp. ia northern writers. 
Wyclifhas O (or A) only when 0 is ia the Vulgate. 
Ia OE., Lat. O was rendered by 42 or Gl | 

1. Standing before a sb, ia the vocative relation. 

¢3x2og Lay. 17126 O Aurilie pe king, bu frainest mea sellic 
ping. a@zszg Leg. Nath, 1453 O mibti meiden! O witti 
wummon !..O schene nebschaft & schape se swide semlich, 
arz%g Ancr. R. 54 O mine leone sustren, hwu Ene haued 


| monie douhtrea pe noluwed hore moder. @1j00 Sarwun 


xxxii in 2. E. P. (1862) 4 O sinful man wo worb pi rede 
whan al pis wrech sal be for pe. 4o Ayenb. 93 O god, 
hon is now grat pe mochelhede of Pine zuetnesse, 138a 
Wreur Ps, cxviifih 25 O! Lord [Vulg. O dosine] mac me 
saf, Ot Lord, weel thon welsum [vost ALS. in both 
places Al}, €8386 Cuaucer Aut.'s T. 1439 O chaste 
goddesse of the wodes grene. 1535 Coveroate /’s. lix. [Ix.) 1 
O God thou y' hast cast vs ont [Wvyctir God, thou hast 
put vs abac}. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AV. (1596) 73/1 We are, 5 
emperor, your souldiors. 1631 Bistr 7s. cxlvii. 12 Praise 
the Lord, O Jerusalem: praise thy God, O Zion. 1742 H. 
Carey Loyad Song ii, O Lord, our God, arise | Scatter onr 
enemies. 1796 H. Hunter tr. SA Prerre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) 1. 430 O Eternal! Have mercy upon me, becanse 
] am passing away: O Infinite! because I am but a speck, 
1850 Tennyson /a Ment. 1.5 O heart, how fares it with 
thee now? s ‘ : 

2. In other connexions, or without construction, ° 
expressiag, according to intoaation, various emo- 
tions, as appeal, entreaty, surprise, pain, lament, etc. 

In this use, in 17th and 28th c., often written On (q.v.); 
hut this form is now nsual only when the exclamation is 
quite detached from what follows (see On); O being used 
with an imperative, optative, or exclamatory sentence or 
phrase, as in O take one back again! O would I were theret 
O that I might see him! 0. Jor another glimpse of itt 
O the pity of it! O dear me! O dear! O me 1; often also 
in O yes, O no, O indeed, O really, and the like, 

€3175 Lamb, Hom. 21 O, seid pus pe boc, wei pet he eure 
hit wale Hence in his ponke. @ are Ancr. R. 246 O 
muchel is, he seid, be mihte of schir & of clene bone. /bfd. 
280 O, pouhte ure Louerd pet al pis biheold, I schal don 
feic)]. 13... £, Allit. P. B. 861 O. O! my frendez so fre, 
your fare is to strange. 1388 Wyctir Rom, xi, 33 O! the 
heinesse of the ritchessis of the wisdom and of the Sunnis 
of God [1382 A! 1526 Tinpate, etc, O} 1450-1530 ALyo7. 
our Ladye 9: Vhys hympne begynaeth wyth O...here yt 
meanyth pEAyeynee and meruclynge, as when a man seyth 
or heryth a thynge that ys ryghte meruaylons, he sayeth.. 
O. what ys thys, or such other. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W.de W. 
1531) 7b, O, who wolde not be there? 1535 Coverpate 
Ps. liv, [lv.] 6 O that I had wynges like a done, a 1610 
Heatey Epictetus (1636) 46 Woe is mee! O mee niost 
wretched man! 1611 Heywoon Gold. Age. i Wks. nora 
TI. 23 Whence (6 whence ye Gods) Are all yon grones? 
1667 Mitton 7. Z£. wv. 715 Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endowd with all their gifts, and O too like In sad event. 
«1748 Watts duprov, Mind (1801) 325 But O! how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it is, 1766 Gotnsm. Vie. W. xxii, O 
misery! ‘Where’, cried 1, ‘where are my little ones?" 
199a Burns ‘iVAat can a Yung. Lassie’ iii,O, dool oa the day 
Imet wi'aa auld man! 1816 Scott Axéfy. xxxi, O dear, 
tA poor Steenie, the pride o’ my very heart. 833 Hr. 
Maatineau Berkeley the Banker i i. 22 O no, Eaoch pro- 
tested; it was..quite out of the question, 1837 — Soc. 
Amer. III. 48 O, but we all live beyond our incomes, 31842 
Tennyson ' Break, break iii, O for the touch of a vanish'd 
hand. 1850 — /n Afem. xxxv, O me, what profits it to put 
An idle case? 1865 Waitman Manhattan Arming iv, It's 
O fora manly life in the camp! 

3. In ballads (chiefly Sc.) added after the rime- 
word at the end of a line. App. identical in origin 
with A 7. 4, as in the Shaksperian ‘the stile-a’, ‘a 
mile-a’, the a being at length treated as zy, 

In quot. 1859, from the usage of street cries. 

1724-7 Ramsay The Avil/-O iv, O1 the mill, mill-O, and 
the kill, kill-O, aad the cogging of the wheel-O, .. And 
round wi’ a soger recl-O! a1775 The Barvin' o' the door, 
4, It fell about the Martinmas time, An’ a gay time it was 
than, O! (rfxe pan, 0!) ee Burns Aly Nante, O i, 
Behiad yon hills where Stinchar flows, "Mang moors aa’ 
mosses many, O; The wiatry sun the day has clos'd, And 
Til awa to Nanie, O. _@ 1810 TANNAHILL ‘Gloomy winter's 
now awa’ 3 ‘Khe mavis sings fu" cheery O [rises dearie O, 
weary OJ, 3830-83 R. E. Waravaton Hunt. Songs xxvii. 
(ed. 7) 81 Stags in the forest lie, hares in the valley-o! 1859 
Sata Gas-light & D. xvi. 177 ‘The shows at Saville House 
remained alive O} . 

B. as sh. 1. The interjection considered as 
a word. So Ome, O dear, etc. 

s609 B. Jonson Case Altered v. i, O me no O's, but hear. 
3646 Crasnaw Sosp. d'Her. xxv, A desperate O me | drew 
from his deep breast. 1833-6 J. Eacies Sketcher (1856) 18 
They are not Virgil’s Fortunati, with an O and an if, ‘sua 
st boua norint’, 1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xxxvii, Many 
O's of admiration. 

2. pl. 0's of Advent, the seven Advent Anthems 
sung on the days next preceding Christmas Eve, 
each containing a separate invocation to Christ 
beginning with O, as O Sapientia (O Wisdom), 
O Adonai, etc. 


= 


-O. 


O's of St. Bridget or Fifteen O's, fifteen meditations on 
the Passiun of Christ, composed hy St. Uridget, each be- 
ginning with O Jesu, or a similar invocation. 

163: dfore ble. Marie Virg. 65 b, Thys be the xv. oos the 
whyeli the holy virgyn paint Ss was [wonte]tosay dayly 
befor the holy roode. 1547 /lomrittes t. Good IVks, 1. (1859) 
62 Other kitids of papistical superstitions and abuses, as 
of Beads, of Lady Psalters and Rosaries, of Fifteen Os. 
1929 Jacos Law Dict. s.v. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed, > 14/2 

he seven greater antiphons or anthems .. called the O's 
of Advent. 31896 Forte. Rev. LIX. 132 These feasts were 
callect O's, because at vespers on these days the anthems all! 
began with O. 

+0, sufie of combining forms of words. On the 
analogy of Greek combinations (in which the 
combining stem usually ended in -o, as thematic 
vowel or its representative, or ns an addition to 
a consonant stem), and their adaptations and 
imitations in Latin, late and medieval, like Syro- 
phantx, Gallogrect, Gallohispant, Anglosaxonicus, 
cte.. -o- hus come to be, in modern Latin and in 
English, the usnal connecting vowel in combina- 
tions, not merely in ethnic names as Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Indian, [Indo-European ,etc., but in scientific 
terms generally; it is affixed, not only to terms 
of Greck origin, but alsoto those derived from Latin 
(Latin compounds of which would have been 
formed with the L. connecting or reduced thematic 
vowel, -£), especially when compounds are wanted 
with a sense that Latin composition, even if possible, 
wonld not warrant, but which would be authorized 
by the principles of Greek composition. Such are 
concavo-, convexo-, cymbo-, dolicho-, oblongo-, 
ovato-; chloro-, iodo-; cirrho-, cumeutla- ; occtpilo-, 
pueumo- ; dramatico-, economico-, historico-, poli» 
tica- ; foco-, serio-; ete. 

1, The primary and etymological function of 
a combining form in -o is to qualify ately 
the adj. to which it is prefixed ; as, in Gr, Aeuxd- 
xAwpos ‘ whitely green’, pale green ; mod.L. ovato- 
cordatus * conte) heart-shaped ’, cordate with ovate 
modification; Avg/o-Norman, Norman as modified 
in England. Such a comb. is, as it were, the adj. 
with adverbial qualification, belonging to 1 sb. 
with adj. qualification; thus, as to the qualified 
sb. steady rndusiry (adj.+sb.) the corresponding 
qualified adj. is steadily tndustrious (adv. + adj.), 
$0 to political economy the corresponding adj. Is 
politico-economic. Lord Campbell has used /ego- 
literary in the sense ‘pertaining to legal literature’. 

2. But the use of these forms has been extended, 
so ns to express, as by a kind of abbreviation, 
almost any manner of relation between the two 
components. Anglo-French, originally ‘ French 
of an English sort’, ‘French as established or 
spoken in England’, is sometimes taken with the 
converse meaning of ‘ English settled in France’, 
and commonly with that of ‘ English in alliance, 
conjunction, or partnership with French’; 50 
Franco-German may even mean ‘ French in conflict 
with German’, Graco-Latin ‘common to Greek 
and Latin’; preunmo-gastric, ‘communicating with 
both lungs and stomach’; occipito-frontal, * reach- 
ing from occiput to forchead’, or connecting these 
parts; occipito-tentporo-parietal, ‘including the 
occipital, temporal, and parietal (lobes of the 
brain)’; granino-carnivorons, ‘feeding on grass 
ns well as flesh’. 

8. This -o is used also, on Greck analogies, in 
word-formation. From its regular appearance 
before certain suffixal elements, as -cracy, crap, 
-logy, -meter, it tends to be treated ractically as 
a part of these elements; hence, such expressions 
as ‘the durcan-ocracy, shop-ocracy, trade-ocracy, 
and other -ocractes’, ‘n professor of all the -ologies,’ 
‘the last new -ology, ‘galvanometers, lacto- 
meters, and other -ome¢ers without number ‘ 

Oacombe, obs. form of OakuM. 

Oad, oade, obs. forms of Woap, Ov. 

Oaes, pl. of O 55.1 2. 

Oaf (@:f). Also 7-8 oph, 8 oaph. 7. oafs 
(nlso 9 oaves). [A phonetic variant of Avr, earlier 
aulf; see also ct} Anelf’s child, a goblin child, 
a supposed changeling left by the elves or fairies ; 
hence, 2 misbegotten, deformed, or idiot child; 
a half-wit, fool, dolt, booby, as bejng by inference 


ile & Survey Ve. Walker 1. iv, Free us both 
WD fear of breeding fools And ophs, got by tbis 


1638 Foan Facies w.i, Lam .. an oaf,a pete 
e 


aninnocent. 1693 Snanwert Volunteers th i, 
Rone you saucy Oafe. 170a De For Good Advice to Ladies 
110 Every word he spoke was like an Oph. 1708 Brit. 


Apollo No, 68. 41 Pray under what Name must the 
Rubbld Oaph pass? 1710 Sixein Jatler No. a48 PB 
Marriages .. between the most accomplished Women, and 
the veriest Oafs. 2826 Scotr IWocdst. xii, Those terrified 
oafs, who take fright at every puff of wind. 1858 Batiey 
Age 2a What oaves we inust appear. 
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b. Comsd., as oaf-rocked a. 

1855 Rowson Jt Aithy Glors., Oafrock'd, fool-burn, of 
mentally weak from the cradle; spoiled by early indulgence, 
Hence Oa‘fdom, state of being an oal, stupidity. 

2883 Austin Dosson 0. IV. fdylls, Une Maryuise 34 
Grown contented in our oafdom. 

Oafish (é«tif),c. Also 8 auf-,awf-. [f. prec. 
4 -isul.) Of the nature of an oaf, dull-witted, 
stupid, loutish. 

1610 Selden's Eng. Fouus Pref, An idle oafish affront. 
@3700 ULE. Dict. Cand. Crew, Onjish, Silly. 2734 Noatu 
Exaut i it $ 153 Can he think that his Readers are so 
awfish as to imagine fetc.}? 1896 Mas. II. Waao Sir G. 
fressady 157 She's got that oafish lad ..bung round her neck, 

Hence Oa-fishners, stupidity and awkwardness. 
177 Baney, Vol. 11, Oafiskness, foolishness. 18go Sat. 
Rev. 19 Apr. 475/t Tho whole is ruined by the oafishness 
of Stockmann. 

Oagar, -er, Oagle, obs. ff. Aucrn, OGLE. 
Oak (6k), Forms: a. 1 do (f/ur. 0), 3 00¢, 
3-5 ok, (4 06k), 4-6 ook, (5-6 ooke), 4-7 oke, 


(5 hoke, a noke, §-6 hooke), 6- oak, (dia/. 6 | 


oyke, woke, 6- woak, 7 yoake). 8. worth. and 
Se, 5- ake, 6-aik, (5 a nak(e, ayk, 6 eike, 9 dial, 
yek, yak. (Com. ‘Teut.: OL. de fem. (pl. #¢, gen. 
sing. ‘we, dee, dat. sing. wc, de) = OFris. dh, 
ODna. eé (MDn, etke, dhe, MLG. é&, éke, Flem. 
eeke, Du, eth masc.), OIG, eth (MHG., efch, Ger. 
ciche), ON. eth (in Feel. = ‘tree *, Norw. eth, c& 
Sw. e& ‘oak', Da. eeg, eg) :—-OTent. *aiks, a_fem. 
consonantal stem; ulterior relations obscure. ] 

1. The name of a well-known Hritish and Kuro- 
pean forest tree, Quercus Robur (under which 
botanists now distinguish two sub-species, Q. fe- 
dunculata and Q. sessilifora, DurMast), noted 
for its timber, and bearing a fruit or species of 


mast called the Acoun; thence extended to all | 


species of Quercus, trees or shrubs; the common 
species in N. America being Q. a/ba, the white onk, 
and Q. macrocarpa, the bur oak: see b. 

a. 749 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl, V. 48 Of coferan 
treowe on fa bradan ac; of Sara: {WS. Sara] bradan xc on 
stuteres hylte niSewearde. ¢ 1000 /Evraic Fiow, UU. 150 
Hire hyrdeman .. sumenc astah, c1000 Sax, Leechd. \I. 
re Wibiz rinde, & zeongre ace. ¢ 1aso0 Gen, & Ex. 1873 

iep he is dalf under an coc, 3297 R. Grouc. (Rotts) 510 
A gret ok be wulde braide adoun, as ita smal 3erd were. 
¢ 1374 Cuavcrr Boeth, it. met. v. 35 (Camb. MS.), To stakyn 
hyr hungyr at euen with accornes of Okes. 3367 Tanvisa 
Higden (Rotts) tl. a Barkschire, pat hap pat name ol a 
baar ook pat is in be forest of Wyndesore. 1398 — Barth. 
De P. Rv XNit. cxxxiv. (1495) ES The hoke .. is a tree 
that bredyth maste. ¢ 1420 dvow Arth, xv, As he 
neghet bia noke. ¢2. re Parv, 363/1 Oke, tre, 
Ce ylex. ape Will of Chanberlen (Somerset Ho.), 

nder the grete hooke, 1839 Taveaner Erasm,. Prov. 
(1545) 66 If thou wylte begge an ooke of iby frende, aske 
twenty or an hundreth ookes, 2877 B. Goose Heresbach’s 
Hus, (186) tor The first place of right belongeth to the 
oak, 1 Suaxs. Merry WW, ww. iv. 42 Marry this is our 
deuise, That Fatstaffe at that Oake shalt meete with vs, 
ibid, ¥. v.79 Our Dance of Custome, round about the Oke 
Of Herne tbe Hunter, tet vs not forget. 2611 Cotca., 
Charmoye, a groue of Yoakes. 1784 Cowrrkr Task t. 313 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 184 Seusy 
Brit. Forest. Trees (UL), Of the various North-American 
oaks, many are distinguished for the beauty of their folinge 
fete}. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. U. 168 There 
are above forty different species of oak introduced into Great 
Britain. 285 Lonce. /fraw. xn. 93 On their pathway .. 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 
Woodlands (1866) i The majestic Oak, the Monarch of the 
forest. 1887 T. Harov H'oodlanders UL i. 6 Hardly 
knowing o beech from 3 wosk. 

B. ¢1490 Macnpev. (Roab.) ix. 35 A tree of ake. 14.. 
Med. Receipts in Rel. Ant. 1.54 Ya everferne that waxes 
onthe ake. 24.. Nom. in We.-Willcker a Hee quercus, 
wea nak. 2470 Henry Wallace v. B20 ‘allace retorn 


besyd a burly aye 1613 Dovetas nets xu. Prot. 167 
Endlang the bedgeis thyk, and_on rank akis. ¢1g60 A. 
Scotr Poems (S. T. S) ii. 7 Nor Hercutes, that aikkis 


vprent, And dang the devill of hetl. zs6a Tuaxer Herbal 
wercus.. is catled..in y* North countre an Eike 
tre. .- An acorn or an Eykorn, that is y* corne or fruit of 
an Eike. 1802 Macnetut Poems, Waes o' War 63 Auld 
chesnut, ake, and yew-tree. 1Boq RK. ANDERSON Cumberid, 
Ball. 83 O, Mattbew! they've cutten the yeks and tbe 
eshes, That grew owre anent the kurk wawt 1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss., Yak. _ — A 
b. With defining adjective, applied to other 
species of Quercus, which are very numerous. 
Black or Dyer’s Oak, ¢. tincloria = QueaciTaon 1 
Bine Oak, Mountain Whit Oak, Q. Doxglassii of 
California; Bur, Mossy<cup, or Overcup Oak, 0. 
macrocarpa of N. America; Chestnut Oak, Q. sessili- 
rm and in N. America, Q. Prinws and other species 
aving leaves like the chestnut; Cork Oak, Q. uber, 
a native of southern Europe and northern Africa, the hark 
of which furnishes cork; Evergreen or Holm Oak (also 
t Oak-Holrm) =1.ex; Itatlan Oak, Q. A sculus of southern 
Europe, having edible acorns; Kermes-oak, Q. coccifera, 
in which the kermes insect lives; Live Oak,a name given 
to several N. American species, bot especially Q. wtrews; 
Scarlet Oak, Q. coceznen of N. America, so called from 
the colour of its foliage inautumn; Tarkey Oak, 0. Cerris 
of southern Enrope; the name is ntso given in America to 
. Catesbei; Weeping Oak, Q. lodata of Western U. 5.3 
hite Oak, Q. a/éa, a large american tree, sometimes _ 
called in England Qwedec oak; also applied locally to other 
species, as,on the Pacific stope, to Q. Garviana and three 
others. Oak of Bashan : see quot. abos. ’ 
3747-41 CHambens Cycé, 5. ve Averutes,. Found adhering to 


t8gg W. S. Cotmman | 


OAK. 


the bark on the stem and branches of a sort of scarlet oak. . 
growing in Spain[etc.} og saree ru. ag ec. in Siwk 
Ace, E. Florida (1766) § Many live oak-trees grew upon it 
1766 Sroan Ace, £. Florida 44 The live oak (s0 called from 
being an evergreen) is tougher, and of a better grain than 
the English oak. /déd. 45 ‘The chestnut oak, very little 
known in other parts of America, is very common in Florida. 
3785 Maatyn Kousscau's Bot. Axviil. (1794) 437 Mex or 
Evergreen Oak has oblong-ovate leaves .. continuing all 
the year. 1832 Planting 115 (U.K. S) ‘the Turkey oak, 
) age cerris, was introduced into Pog in 1739. 1840 

Menny Cycl. XX. 313/2 The timber of tbe Terkey oak Is 
beautifully mottled, In consequence of the abundance of its 
silver grain. 2898 Hoco }'sg. King? 696 ‘the acorns of 
O. esentus, or Italian Oak, have somewhat prickly cups, and 
are tong, atender, and esculent. 1862 Huuwe tr. Mogwin- 
Landon Lv. 150 ‘The Aleppo Gall .. is found on the 
Dyer's Oak, Quercus IJnfectoria, 1887 Bouapittom tr. 
Aucassiu & Nicolette 122 She took many a lily bead, With 
the bushy kermes-onk shoot. 3892 Acnes CLeake ‘avn, 
Stud, Homer vi 152 ‘The species of oak at present dominant 
both in Greece and the Troad is tbe ‘oak of Bashan’, 
Quercus agilops. 

2. In English versions of the Bible, used also to 
render Heb, nox e/ah, and one or two related words, 
now generally considered, since Gesenius, to mean 
the terebinth tree. 

Five Heh. words have been rendered ‘oak’; of which 


only two, pike adlon and mye alédh, are hetd to have cer- 


tainly thismeaning. The word ping 2/dh isin the LXX and 
Vntg. sometinies rendered repéBirOeg -ucebor, tercbinthus, 
but in neither case regularly; Wyclif follows the Vutgate : 
the eats versions have regularly ’ oak‘; the Revised 
Version has “terebinth’ in Isa, vi. 13 (1611 teit tree), Hox. 
iv. 3 (1611 elm), but elsewhere retains ' oak* with ‘ or fer¢- 
binth’ in the margin, 

= Wvyeur 2 Sant. xviii. 9 Whanne tbe muyle wente yn 
yndur a thik ook [Vulg. gwercacv, |XX Spud, A.V. mrargen, 
or terebinth] and a greet, the heed of hym {1388 Absolon} 
cleuyd to the ook. — fsa. i. 30 Whan jee shul ben as an 
oek {1388 ook, Vulg. guercus, LXX repéBurdos), the lenes 
fattende doun. 1535 Coverpace Gen, xxav. 4 He buried 
them vnder an Oke [LXX repéBerdar, Vulg. fercbinthune, 
Wycur theribynte, RLV. marg. or terebinth} 

3. With qualification, applicd to trees or plants 
in some way resembling the oak: esp. Dwarf 
Oak, Ground Oak, various species of 7¢ CuCrieent ; 
Oak of Capprdocia, Ambrosia maritima, Oak 
of Jerusalem or Paradise, Chenopodium Botrys, 
having leaves jagged like those of an oak; Poison 
Oak, name for species of Sumach, esp. Kaus Toxt- 


codendron, 

xsgt Tuanea //erdal1. Gj, Oke of Hiernsatem ts an herbe 
all yelow and all full of branches and spred abrode. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. \xxiii. 243 Te is called in Englith Oke of 
Hierusalem and of some Oke of Paradise. .. The Oke of 
Paradise is hoate and dry in the second degree. 3597 
Geraavy Herbal 930 Leanes deepety cut r ingged, very 
much resemhting the leafe of an Oke, which hath cavsed our 
Engtish women to call it Okes of lerusalem, fdfd. 951 Oke 
of Cappadocia is called. in Latine aAubrosia. 1611 Cotcn, 
Ambrosiz, Ambrosia; also, the hearbe calted Oke of Cap- 
padocia; and another, called Oke of lerusalem. 3760 J. Lee 
Introd. Bot, App. 370 Oak, Dwarf, Texcrium. ak of 
Cappadocia, dl wbrosia. Oak of Jerusalem, Chenoposdtinr, 
1766 J. Bartram Jrnd. 20 Jan. 43 Rising oe producing 
ebay and water-oak, then ground-oak, chamaerops. 1805 
A. Witson in Poems & Lit, Prose (1876) tl. 144 Waving 
reeds and scrubby ground-oak grew Where stores and taverns 
now arrest the view. Pe Mayne E.rfos. Lex., Potson-oak, 
.. the sumach, 1883 Stevenson Sifverado Sg. (1886) 20 
An abominable shrub or weed, called poison-cak, whose wid 
neighbourhood is venomous to some. a 3887 M.S. G. 
Nictows in //ealth Manual 2v. 188 Domestic Remedies— 
tea made of tanay, oak of Jerusalem [etc]. 

b. In Australia, applied to trees of the genus 
ies of which are 
Desert-, River-, 
Swamp-Oak, etc, (cf. Siz-oaK) ; in New Zealand 


Kenpace eens 56 The wait in the native oak. 1865 Hoop 
Land of Fern §3 The sigbing of the native oak Which the 
light wind whispered through. 1892 A. Sutuearaxn Geog. 

{ Rocris) A og class of trees, calted.. 
Casuarina, is popularly known as “swamp-oaks *, 
"forest-onks’, 'she-caks', and so forth, alt ough the trees 
are not the teast like oaks, 3896 B. Srescer in Rip Hern 
Exped. v 49 We had now come into the region of the 
Desert Oak’ (Casuarina Decaisacania’, 

4. The wood or timber of the oak. Hence, 
allnsively, ia pbrases refcrring to its hardness and 
enduring qualities. //eart of oak: see Heart sé. 19. 

¢sqoo Maunprv. (1839) xviii. 190 Makynge Mouses and 
Schippes of Oke. pi Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxatil 220 
Grete stanes of fyne oke. 2575 Richmond Wills (1853) 
255, 1j long burds of oyke. 1604 SHAKS. Oth. wit. iil. 310 

‘o seele her Father's eyes Mi close as Oake. 1664 Evetvn 
Sylva tii. § 17 (1670) 26 Men had indeed hearts of Oak. 1693 
pot. Clergy Scot, 2% Taught better manners than to venture 
upon this man of Oak and Horehead. x8or Camesecu 
Ve Aloriners of Eng. iti, With thunders from ber native 
oak She quells the floods below. 1849 James Hoodman il, 
The tables, the chairs, the cupboard.. were all of old oak. 
1860 TENNENT Story Gums (1864) 224 A far ruder shock ..to 
the confidence traditionalty reposed in British oak, 1876 
Whithy Gloss, 5 Vx a bit o brave aud ple 1888 Glasgow 
Moral v9 Oct. 4/6 A piece of finely selected English oak. 

b, Timber of oak as the material of a ship. 
1-2 


OAK. 


41000 Runes xxv. 4 (Gr) Garsecg fandad, Ilwaeder (BC. 
habbe adele treowe, 1763-5 Cuurcuit. Gotham 1, 260-The 
English Oak, which, dead, commands the flood. 178% Cowrer 


Charity 23 When Cook..Steered Britain's oak into a world | 


unknown. : 

e. Univ. collog. An oaken door; esp. in phr. fo 
Sport one's oak, to shut the outer door of one’s 
rooms as a sign that one is engaged. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.¥ To sport onk; to 
shut the outward door of a student's room at college. ¢ 180: 
C.K. Snarre New Ozford Guide ii, in Aleut. (1888) 1.1 
And sporting of oaks they call shutting of doors. 1810 
Suetry in Mogg Lz (1858) I. 93 ‘Phen the oak is such a 
blessing. 18a7 Sporting Mag. XXI. 73 Having in the 
middle of the night nailed up his oak. 1861 Hucues Zou: 
Brown at Oxf.i. (1889) 7 A great .,outer door, my oak, which 
I sport when I go out or want to be quiet. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac i, 18 Your oak was sported and you were not at 
home to anybody. 


6. ‘The leaves of the oak, ¢sf. as worn in a chap- 


let or garland. 

¢ 31385 Cuaucer Kud.'s T, 1439 A coroune of a grene ook 
cerial Vp on hir heed, 1587 Gotoixc De Afornay xii. 166 
‘The Garlond of Oke, he giueth..to such as.. first .. enter 
the breach. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. iii 16 ‘To a cruell Warre 
I sent him, from whence he return'd, his browes bound with 
Oake, 1977a Priestiry Just. Retig. (1782) 1. 384 Our custom 
of wearing vak on the twenty-ninth of May. 

b. A shade of brown like that of the oak-leaf 

when opening. 

1888 Lady as Oct. 378/1 [Gloves] in the new and beantiful 
shades of hrown, chocolate, oak, tans, 2nd black. 

6. dial. The snit of clubs in cards. (=Ger. 


Licheln, the suit bearing the figures of acorns.) 

1847-78 HaLLiwett, Oak,..the club at cards. West. 1886 
Ecwortuy JV, Sout. Word-bk. Oaks, the suit of clubs in 
cards. .‘ Oaks be trumps, Mr. Hosegood '. 


7. The Oaks: a race for three-year-old fillies, 
founded in 1779, and run at Epsom on the Friday 


after the Derby. 

So called from an estate near Epsom. 

1844 W. H, Maxwete 5; gen Adv. Scott. xxxix. (1855) 
305 What care I about Oaks or Derbys? 1864 acing Cal, 
131 Renewals of the Oaks stakes for 50 sovereigns each. 
3870 Biaine Encycl, Rur. Sports § 1317 The stakes run for 
in the Oaks have recently rivalled in amount those of the 
Derby, and sometimes surpassed them. 

8. attrib. and Comd. a. simple attrib. (often 
=sOAKEN a@.), as oak bough, floor, forest, grove, 
leaf (whence oak-leaved adj.), roofing, sapling, set, 
table, timber, wreath; oak-land. b. objective, as 
oak-cleaving adj. ¢. instrumental, as oak-beamed, 
-boarded, -clad,-crested, -crowned,-timbered, -wains- 
coted adjs. d., similalive, etc., as oak-brown, oak- 
like adjs. 

1796 CG. Marswatt Garden. vi. (1813) 8a Let *Oak-acorns 
be thrown into water and those only used which sink quickly. 
31759 Brown co Farmer ax Rub it over with oil or 
*oak-ashes. 1886 nee Tucuer £. Europe 33 A low, *oak- 
beamed room. x 7 Barinc-Govto in Mag. Art Sept. 270 
The broad oak staircase ae access to a great gallery, 
*oak-boarded. 1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 Another 
corduroy dress is *oak-brown. 1748 ‘nomson Hymn 
Solitude 43 From Norwood’s *oak-clad hill. 1605 Snaxs. 
Lear wt. i, 5 Vaunt-curriors of *Oake-cleaning ‘Thunder- 
bolts. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX, 438/1 This *oak-covered 
tract is a mile in width. 1747 CoLtins Passions 74 
The *oak-crown'd Sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen. 
1950 T. Warton Ode vii. 4 Yonder oak-crown'd airy 
steep, | 1789 I Piuincton View Derbysk. 1. 369 For 
paleo -"oak floors and furniture. 1859 W. S. Coteman 
Voodlands (1866) 8 Covered with *oak-forests. 1535 Cover. 
DALE Gen. xii, 18 So Abram remoued his tent and wente 
and dwelt in y* *Okegroue of Mamre. 3766 J. BARTRAM 
Frué, 41 Jan. in Stork Ace. E. Florida 56 Cypress-swamps 
and *oak-hammocks alternately mixed with pine-land. 31751 
— Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. ete, 21 A steep hill..the soil 
middling *oak land, 1850 Mrs, Browninc Lament Adonis 
iv, The mountains above, rnd the oaklands below. 1389 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 117 A garlond of *hoke Lewes. 1768-74 
Tucker £4. Nat, (1834) U1 77 The little fly sits boring the 
oak-leaf, 1855 Loner. Hiaw, xit. 118 As brown and withered 
as an oak-leaf isin Winter. 1866 Miss Pratt Flower. PL 
lv, 275 *Oak-leaved Goosefoot, 1883 S. B. Parsons ia 
flarper's Mag. Apr. 726/2 The oak-leaved hydrangea, 1883 
Stevenson 7 reas. fsi.iu. xiv, A long thicket of these *oak- 
like trees, 1840 Dicuens Barn. Rudge i, A certain *oak- 
Pauuelied room with a a bay window. 1888 Miss 
Braovon Fatal Three iv, The chief characteristic of the 
iolenor was the “oak-panelling. 1815 Scott Guy M. xiii, 
What was called the .Sreat *oak-parlour, a long room, 
panelled with well-varnished wainscot, 1499 Prom, Paro, 

63/a (Pynson) *Oke plante, Orzus. 1787 Hawxins Life 

ohnson 491 It was an oak-plant of a tremendous size. 1663 

ERBIER Counsel 66 *Oake Roofing raysing pieces eight 
laches one way. 1853 A, Smitn Life Drama 1. a1 At the 

oak-roots I've seen full many a flower, 1882 Garden 
14 Oct. 335/1 The "Oak root gall..is formed by Andricus 
noduli. 1836 Scotr in Croker Papers (1884) I. xi. 328 
A set-to prith *oak saplings. 133 Fitzuere. ¥usb. § 124 
Set thy *oke settes and t y asshe .x. or .xii fote asonder, 
38aa in Cobbett Kur, Rides 1. 83 Gennine *oak-soil: a 
bottom of yellow clay, 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold, Bough I. 
lv. 364 The King of the Wood must have been a personifica- 
lion of the “Oak-spirit. 1653 1, Riding Ree V. 151 (Ladict- 
ment for unjustly taking away an] *oak-stoop. 1798 Cote- 
RipGe Axe, Mar, vin ii, The ratted old *Oak-stump. 1767 
A. Youns Farmer's Lett, to People 157 Complaints of the 
decay of *oak timber. 1885 G. ALLEN Babyton v, In the 

oak-wainscated Study. 1801 MaAcNEILL Poenss, May-day 21 
pt te ‘genie Niele ee winter's blast, 1 

a esar ©. WO! i 
Cae Bot ae n the “oak wreath, the Victoria 


9. Special combs. : Oak-bark, the bark of the 


4 


oak, used in tanning, and as an astringent ; oak- 
barren: sce qnol. 1889; oak-beauty, a beanlifil 
geometrid moth (is/on or Amphidasis prodro- 
maria), the larva of which feeds on the oak; oak- 
beetle: see quot,; + oak-berry, a berry-like gall 
found on the oak; oak-boy, 2 member of a body 
of insurgents in Ireland in 1763, who rose against 
forced labour on the roads and the exaction of 
tithes; their badge was a sprig of oak worn in the 
hat; oak-button =oak-gail; oak-egger (moth): 
see EGGER; oak-fig, a gall, somewhat resembling 
a fig, prodneed on twigs of white oak in the United 
States by Cynips forticornis; oak-fly, a fly used 
by anglers; oak-frog, a small Jight-coloured 
toad of North America, frequenting oak-open- 
ings; oak-gall, a gall or excrescence produced 
on various species of oak by the punctures of 
various gall-flies;. spec. a nnt-gall or gall-nut 
used in making ink; +oak-holm = Nonm-oax ; 
oak hook-tip, a moth (/%atypteryx hanula) in- 
habiting oak-woods; oak-lappet, a moth (Gastro- 
pacha quercifolia) the wings of which resemble 
a dried oak-leaf; oak-leather, a fungns found on 
old oaks and somewbat resembling white kid- 
leather; +oak-lungs, a kind of lichen (S¢ccta 
pulmonacca), ungwort (obs.); oak-mast: see quot. ; 
oak-moth, a moth (Zortrix viridiana) living on 
oaks; toak-nut, an excrescence found on the 
oak; oak-opening, UV. S., an opening or thinly 
wooded space in an oak-forest (Webster, 1864); 
oak-pest, an insect (Phylloxera rileyi) which 

infests oaks in the United States; oak-plum, 
a plum-shaped gall produced on the acorns of 
the black and red oaks in U.S. by the gall-fly 
Cynips quercus-prunus; oak-potato, a potato- 
shaped gall produced on the twigs of white oaks 
in U.S. by the gall-fly Cynips Lie dak 
oak-spangle, a kind of flattened fungns-like gall, 
occurring on the lower side of oak-leaves; oak- 
truffle, a truffle growing among the roots of oaks; 
oak-wart, an oak-gall; oak-water, a medicine 
made of oak-bark ; oak-web «d/a/., n cockchafer ; 

oak-worm, a worm that lives on the oak. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caridby Isl. 6a As hard as *Oak- 
bark. 1811 A. T. Tomson Load. Disf. (1818) 332 Oak 
bark is inodorous, has a rough astringent taste. 1859 W. S. 
Coteman Woodlands 16 A decoction of Oak-bark has .. 
been used ..in modern medicine, 1835 W. Irvine Zour 
Prairies 144 The soil of these ‘*oak barrens’ is loose and 
unsound, being little better, at times, than a mere quick- 
sand, 1889 Farmer Americanisms, Oak barrens, scrubby 
oak brush, the stunted growth of which indicates an extreme 
poverty of soil. 183a J. Rennie Consp. Butterfl. §& Al. 104 
The *Qak Beauty..appears in March or April...Rather 
scarce, 1854 A. Aoams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 191 *Oak- 
Reetles (Aucnemidz)... Living in decayed oak-trees. 1626 
*Oak-berries [see oa#-nut}. 19776 R. Twiss Tour [rel 14 
Insurgents, who wore oak-leaves in their hats, and call 
themselves *Oak-boys. 3780 A. Youne Your fred, 1.168 The 
oak boys and steel boys had their rise in the increase of rents. 
388a Lecky Eng. in 1824 C. 1V. xvi. 345 The Oakboys appear 
to have first risen against the Road Kee 365r T. BARKER 
Art of Angling (1653) 6 The *Oake-Flie is to bee had on 
the butt of an Oake or an Ash. .it is a brownish Flie. 3653 
Watton singler v. 115 You may make the Oak-flie with 
an Orange tawny and black ground, and the brown of a 
Mallards feather for the wings, 1787 Best Angding (ed. 2) 
114 The Oakfly comes on about the sixteenth of May, and 


| Continues on till about a weck in June... It is bred in oak. 


apples. 1867 F, Francis Angling vi. eee, azr The Oak 

ly, called also the eanuon fly, the down-bill or down- 
looker. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat, (1834) 11. 91 Gums, *oazk- 
galls, and variegated leaves [are] the istempers of plants, 
3838 Loupon Arboretum II. 1726 Oak-galls..much in 
deinand for the manufacture of ink and for dyeing black, 
3601 HotLano ?/iny IL. 177 The Scarlet graine growing 
apen the *Oke-holm. 1754 Watson Agaric in PAG Traus. 

LVITI. 814 Mr, Ray..says, that this Fungus..is found 
upon putrid oaks in Ireland, where it is called *oak-leather. 
1750 I. Smrtn Compl, cenye (ed. 14) a95 Take of *oak- 
lungs, French moss, and maiden-hair, of each a handful. 
1758 Phil. 7Zrans, L. 682 The museus fulmonarius offici- 
vari, tree-ling-wort, or oak-lungs. 1859 W. S. CoLEmAN 
Woodlands (1866) 7 These acorns or *oak-mast as they are 
collectively called. 1868 Wooo /fomes without H. xiv. 2 5 
One of the most common among the Leaf-rollers is the 
pretty *Oak Moth, 366 Bacon Syfva § 635 Besides its 
acorns, it beareth galls, Oak-apples, *oak-nuts which are 
inflammable, and oak-berries. 1835 W. Irvine Your Prairies 
Hd (Bartlett) We asceaded the hills, taking a course through 
the *oak-openings, 1851 Zoologist 1X. 3 Oak-leaves, 
with galls, commonly known as ‘ *oak-spaugies’, attached. 
1859 W. S. Coreman !/ood/ands (186a) 14 The pretty ‘Oak- 
spangles'..were fon considered ta be parasitic fungi, 
but are now ascertained 10 be the work of gall-flies, 1884 
Coone Struct, Bot. xxxvic 105. 1874 — Fungi 114 In 
Vaucluse ..seedling oaks have been reared, and with them, 
what have been termed *oak-truffles. 1864 Browninc 
Caliban upon Setebos 5x The pie .. That pricks deep 
into *oakwarts fora worm, 1843 Fitzwers. //nsd. § 87 It 
appercth at his nosethryll lyke *oke-water. 1971 GALLET in 
Phil. Trans, LUXU, 351 This county was so infested with 
cock chaffers or *oakwebs, that in many parishes they eat 
évery green thing, but elder. 1880 H’, Corn. Gloss., Oak- 
‘web, a May-bee;-the cock-chafer. 1653 Watton Angler 
iv. 95 The dock-worm, the *oake-worm, the gilt-tail, and too 
many to name, 

Oak, Oakam, obs, forms of Yoxr, Oakum. 


OAK-FERN. 


Oak-apple (keep). 1. A globular form 
of oak cellt spec. the bright-coloured spongy gall 
formed on the leaf-bud of the common British oak. 

14... Nom. in Wr Wilcker 716/9 Hee gatla,anake appylle. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Bvjb, ‘Yake .. oke appilles aad make 
Tuce of theym. | 1578 Lyre Dodoens v1. Ixviit. 745 The Oke 
apples do grow in sommer, and do begin to fall in September, 
1753 Cuamerrs Cyed. Suff. s.v., If the oak apple .. be 
found full of worms .. it bodes, if not a Pheeo an un- 
healthy year, 1818 Keats £adym. 1. 276 Silvery oak- 
apples, and fir-cones brown. 1874 Luesocn Orig. § Ale? 
/ns, i, 10 The oak supports several kinds of gallflies, one 
produces the well known oak-apple. 

2. In Australia, the young cone of the She-oak. 

1889 J. H. Maiwen Useful Native Pd. 15 (Morris) Children 
elew the young cones (of Casuarina], which they call * oak- 
apples’. 

3. atirib., as Oak-apple day, the 29th of May, 
the day of the Restoration of Charles II, when 
oak-apples or oak-leaves have been worn in memory 
of his hiding from his pursuers in an oak, on the 
6th ef September, 1633. 

1807-8 Syv. Smiru Plymnley's Let. Wks. 1859 11. 80/1 He 
does not say whether this is a Joyal procession, like Oak- 
apple Day. 1859 W. S. Coteman Wcodlands (186a) 14 Oak- 
apples, so much In vogue on the ‘Twenty-ninth of May, 
Oak-Apple Day’, are also excrescences of this nature. 

+ Oa-ked, @. Obs. rare. Hard like oak; oaken. 

1591 SyivesTeR Du Bartas iv. 47 Under the oaked bark. 

Oaken (Gwken), a. [f. Oak +-zn4,] 

1. Made of the wood of the oak. (Now often 
replaced by ‘oak’ used a#trib., OAK 8 2.) 

13.. A. Adis. 6415 The face of heom is playn, and hard, 
Also hit weore an oken bord, 1390-1 Eart Derby's Exp. 
(Camden) 157 Pro xiij oken sparrez, iiijs.xd. 1495 Maval 
Ace. Hen. V If (1896) 154 Oken plankes. 1616 SurFL. & 
Marxu. Country Farme 335 Stake well with strong Oaken 
stakes. 1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 173 An Oaken plank. 
¢ 1820 S. Rocers /taly (1839) 112 An oaken chest, half eaten 
by the worm, 1864 Mrs. Gatty Parables Jr. Nat, Ser. w. 
148 The onan where ee haf carved oaken oe 

tg. 1577 Harrison L£ngland 11. xxii. [xvi] (1877) 1. 337 
When aeahetes were butided of willow, then had we oken 
men, 1887 G. Mereoitn Sadlads §& P. a3 And lo, the man 
of oaken head, He fled bis land. 

+2. Of, pertaining to, or forming part of the oak. 
Obs. or arch. (replaced by ‘ oak’ used @/frié.). 

«1450 Fysshynge w. Angie (1883) The bayte on be 
slothorn & on the oken leyf. x PHane Rea, ate (1553) 
If vj b, The water of oken buddes..dronken in redde wine, 
1561 Hoitveusn //om, Apoth. a Take leaves of oken tre, 
1579 LaxGuam Gard. Health (1633) 528 A good handfull of 
oken barke, 1669 Wortapce Fy Agric. (1681) 90 The 
Acorns, or Oaken-Mast. x69 T. H[aLe] Ace. New davent, 

. xviii, Oaken Trees..and..Oaken Timber. 1697 Dryvenx 

trg. Georg. 1. 200 Jove..shook from Oaken Leaves the 
liquid Gold. 31804 J. Granamx Sadbath a45 Massy oaken 
trunks Half-buried lie, ¥ 

3. Formed of oak leaves or twigs. arch. 

3605 Swans. Cor. 1. i. 188 Menenius, hee comes the third 
time home with the Oaken Garland. 1697 Dryoen Wire. 
Georg. . 480 Let the lab’ring Hind With Oaken Wreaths 
his hollow Temples bind. 1762 Fatconer Shifwr. 1. 879 
Around her head an oaken wreath was seen. 1880 C. R. 
Marnuam Perey. Bark 76 A Knight of the Netherlands 
Lion, and Commander of the Order of the Oaken Crown. 

4. Consisting of oak trees. arch. and poetic. 

@ 1638 Mepe Ws, (1672) 65 How this .. Oaken-holt of 
Sichem is said here in my Text to have been in,..or by, the 
Sanctuary of the Lord. 170a C, Matner Alagn. Chr. iv. t. 
(1852) 16 The Druids .. aheae oaken relirements for their 
studies, 3183a Tennyson Eleanore 10 With breezes from 
our ouken glades. 188: Rossermi Sadlads & Sonn. 30 Like 
the struck fawn in the oakenshaw, ’ 

5. Cond., as oaken-beamed, -panelled adjs.; 
oaken-pin, a name for 2 hard kind of apple; 


oaken-tenant: sce qnot. 1619. 

x6x9 Sin J. Senpit. Sacrilege Handi, 8a Leni was vnder 
the Law, as a tenent at will, remoucable: Melchisedec, and 
Christs Ministery, as Freeholders: Oaken-tenants. 1707-14 
Mortimer #250. (J.), Oakenpin,so called from its hardness, 
is a lasting fruit. “1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece mii. 377 Apples 
(June] Oaken Pin, .. Golden Russet. 1863 Hawthorne 

war Old Honte (1879) 215 Vast college-halls, high-windowed, 
oaken-panelled. 1900 West. Gaz, 24 Feb. a/1 ‘he low. 
ceiled, oaken-beamed parlour, 

Oaker, obs. form of Ocinir. 

Oak-fern. [A transl. of L. dryopterts, Gr. 
Spvorrepis (Diosc.), said to be applied to a fern 
growing on the trunks of oaks or other trees; but 
employed by Linnzeus as the name of a species of 
Polypodium (P. Dryopteris), the Smooth Threc- 
branched Polypody (not the ancient Spvorrepis).] 

+1. Variously applied by the early herbalists 10 
the Common Polypody (which grows on the trunks 
of trees), and to several other ferns. 

These include Nephrodium Thelypteris, Cystopleris sra- 
gitis, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum (identified by Fraas 
with the Greek 8ptowrepis), and Polypodiurm cakcarcum. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 35, 1 haue founde it in 
bushe rootes ofte tymes in Germany, it may be called in 
englishe petie Ferne, or okeferne, c1gso Liovp reas. 
Heaith (1585) Ly, An old cocke filled with oke ferne or 
walferne. 1578 Lyie Dodoens ut. \xii. 403 This herbe is 
called..in Englishe Polypodie, Wall Ferne, and Oke Ferne. 
Ibid. 404 Dryoptcris candida, White Oke Ferne [=Cysto- 
flerts|, Dryopteris nigra, Blacke Oke Ferne [=A Spleninin 
Adiautumnigrum). 1707 Curios, in Hush. § Gard. 58 
The Moderns have discover'd that Oak-fern hias seed. 

2. Now applied by collectors to /olypodiune 


Dryopteris of Linnzeus, 


OAKLET. 


1844 Newnan é/ist. Brit. Ferns (ed. 2) 128 The name of 
Oak Fern, derived from Vryofpteris, appears as inapplicable 
a» that of Beccti Fern .. and is adopted in deference to tho 
opinions of others. 1855 ‘I’. Moore Nature printed Ferns 
Viate v, The smooth three-branched Talis or Oak fern. 
3882 Tuomson in Proc. Berw. Nat. Clnb UX. No. 4. 449 
The oak-fern .. showed exquisitely fine fronds. 

Oakham, obs. variant of Oakut. 

Oaklet (éklét). [f Oak +-1er.] A small or 
young oak-tree. 

1871 Tyxoate Fragr Sc. (1879) Ut. xi. 242 On the ground 
near the tree little oakints wern successfulty fighting for life. 
1873 W. Corv Lett. & Fruts. (1897) 288 Straggling acacias 
and oaklets, 

Oakling (@"klin). [f Oax+-11Nc.} A young 
or small oak; an oak sapling. 

1664 Every Sylva (1776) 11 Oaklings, young beeches, Ash 
and some others, spring from the self-sown Mast and Keys. 
2754 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) Ul. xxiv. 232 He would 
pee an oakling for every oak he cut down. 1833 Q. Rev. 
§21 The oakling withers beneath the shadow of the oak. 

-tree (auktri:). = Oxk 1. 

aro00 Wife's Complaint 28 (in Cod, Exon. Mi. 1150) Heht 
mec mon wunian on wuda bearwe Under actreo in bam 
eardscrarfe, /did. 36. 3530 Patscr. 249/1 Oke tren, chesne. 
535 Coveavare /sa. i.29 Ashamed of the oketrecs wherein 
ye haur so delited. 1609 Snene Keg. Maj, Forest Laws 
c. 12.82 Gif the forestar finds anie man .. heueand dune 
ane aik tric, 1832 Care Vill. Alinstr. 1. 112 The oak tree 

mart’d and notch'd, 1842 Cartyir Pref, to Emerson's Ess., 

‘he smallest tiving acorn is fit to be the parent of oaktrees 
without nnd, atfrié, 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 172 
The heart misgave her (the ship] in her oak-tree ribs. 

+b. Oak-tree Clay, W. Smith’s name for the 


Wealden Clay: from the oak forests of the Weald. 

7816 W. Sartn Sérata fdend. Pt. u. 11 The Oak-tree 
Ctay also may be mistaken or confounded with the Brick 
Earth, which in severat parts produces good oak. 

Oakum (kim), Forms: 1 aeumha, eeumbe, 
5 okom(6, okcome,okem,6okym, ocom, oceam, 
6-7 ocam, 6-8 okam, ockam, 7 ocum, oc(c)ome, 
ocham, oacombe, okeham, okame, 7-8 oakam, 
-ham, ockham, okum, 7- oakum. [OE. detuibe 
fem. or neut., deunba, deunra masc., var. of ecumbe, 
zeuma, pl. -an, lit. off-combings = O11G, dchamdi, 
MIIG. dhambe, dkamp neut., f. &-, a- privative, 
‘away’, ‘off’, + camd- stem of cgv:dan, KEMB, to 
comb.] 

+1. The coarse part of the flax separated in back- 
ling; hards, tow; also, clippings, trimmings, 
shreds. Ods. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. (1. 22 Afyt da wunde, & mid acumban 

beswede. dia. Bo Sealf eft, medowyrt acumban. ¢ 1000 
fvenc Voc. in Wr Wiilcker 152/15 Stuppa,acumbe, a 1100 
Aldhelin Gloss. 1. 3293 (Napier 88/1) Putamina, acumba. 
fbid. 2. 187 Acuman, 
‘ 2. Loose fibre, obtained by untwisting and pick- 
ing old rope; used in caalking ships’ seams, in 
stopping Ee leaks, and sometimes in dressing 
wounds. The picking of it as an employment of 
convicts and inmates of workhouses, which was 
formerly common, is now falliag into disuse. 

1481-90 Howard Housel. Bhs, (Roxb.) 24 Item, for pich 
and okom viij.d. 2485 in Cely Papers (1900) 182 Item a 
stonn okem, vd, 12486 Naval Acc. Hen. VI} (1806) 18 
Pitche tarre okum and other stuffe. +495 Lbid. 164 Okome 
bought & spent abought Catkyng. 1577 Noutnarooke Dicing 
(1843) 8: Many of them..may,.tose okam, 2 Hanwwyt 
Voy AL. 1. 304 Catked with the buskes of Cocos thet beaten, 
whereof they mak Occain. 1617 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s 7. 242 
With tallowe, boild pitch, okeham, tarr, bedipps. 1622 R. 
Hawnins Voy. S. Sea1g5 Peecesof a junke or rope, chopped 
very small, and .. tozed att as oacombe. 1630 J. Tavior 
(Water P.) Praise Mempseed Wks, 1. 66/2 Ships, Barks, 
Hoyes, Drumlers, Craires, Boats, alt woutd sink But for the 
Ocum caulked in every chink. 1666 Davoen Ann. Mirad. 
exlvi, Some drive old Okum through each seam and rift, 
1666 Prrvs Diasy 4 Junc, Who should it be but Mr, Danirl, 
all muffled up,..and his right eye stopped with onakum? 
1706 Patties, Oakent, Ockant, or Okun, (a Sea-Term). 
2733 P. Linpsay Juterest Scot, 23 Easy Labour at first, 
such as picking of Wool or Cotton, teasing of Ockam. 1769 
Fatcover Dict, Marine (1789) Aaaiijb, Black oakum..is 
made of tarred ropes, 2840 R. H. Dana Sef. Afast xxvii 87 
Picking oakum, untit we got cnough to caulk the ship alt 
over, 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. VX. 59 An oakum poultice is 
kept apptied, 

. attrib. and Comb., as oakunt-ball, -boy, -chisel; 
oakuin-headed, -whiskered adjs. 

1701 Exg. Inconven, Pub, Elections 17 A sufficient Number 
of Setts of Oakham Balls, 1805 Naval Chron. XUN. 243 
From the first Officer to the towest Oakum-boy fat Dock- 
yard). 2865 Dickens Mut, Fr. it xiii, The oakum-headed, 
oakum.whiskrred man, 

Oak-wood (6:"kwu'd). 

1. The wood or timber of the oak, b. Growin 
oak-timber ; oak-trees. 

1504 Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 188 They have sold oke 
wood at Nesfetd. 18or MAcNeiLt ‘Mayifay 15 The cliffs 
crown'’d with oakwood. 3890 Frazeu Gold. Bough UU. iv. 
293 The needfire was..kindled by the friction of oak-wood. 

. A wood or forest of oaks. 

1823 in Cobbett Awr, Aides (1885) f. 287 Land, great part 
of which consists of cak-woods. 1856 Staxtey Sinat § Pal. 
ii, (5858) 144 On the table-lands of Gilead are the thick 
oak-woods of Bashan. 188 Vean. Lee Belcaro vit 194 
Among thr undulating fields and cakwoods, 

Oaky (ki), a. [f. OsK+-y.] 

1. Resembling oak ; strong. firm, hard. 

1631 Celestina xxi, 198 Better..in that my more strong and 


5 


oaky age, then in this iy weake and fecble declining. a 1656 
Br, Hane “state Chr, Wks, 1837 V. 261 ‘Whe vaky, rocky, 
flinty hearts of men turned into flesh. 

2. Abonnading in oaks. 


a 3849 Bewooes Lines Written in Switzerland Poems 
213 What silence drear in England's oaky forest. 


Oaph, obs. form of Oar. 

Oar (61), sb. Forms: a. 2 fr, acc. fre, 3-7 
ore, (5 hore, oyre), 4-6 oore, 6-8 oare, 6- 
oar, (6 oer, owre, 6-7 ower). 8. north. 3-6 ar, 
are, 5-6 ayr(o, air(e, 7 aer. [OF. dr str. fem. 
cognate with ON. dr, gr (Sw. dr, dra, Da., Norw. 
aare):—OTeut. *afrd: perh. radically akin to Gr. 
ep- in épérns rower, éperpés oar.] 

1. A long wooden lever used to propel a boat, 
consisting of a stout pole, widge and flattened 
at one end iato a blade, to press against the watcr 


ns a fulerum. 

A small oar, a pair of which is used by one rower, is called 
asceudl, Large ship oars are called sweeps. Oars are sonin- 
times used for steering, as in whale-boats, 


- a, agooO, E. Chron, an. 897 Sume hafdon.jx.ara, ¢ 1000 


Gnomie Verses 188 (Gr.) Drugad his ar on bords. ¢ rego 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 472/347, Huy drowen op seit and ore 
€1330 R. Baunne CAron, Wace (Rolls) 12059 Ancres, ores, 
redy to hands. ¢13385 Cuaucea L. G. HW. 2308 Philomene, 
The oris pullyn forth the vesset faste. 1387 Trevisa Aigden 
(Rotls) UV. 183 An hondred schippes and pritty, wib seilles 
and wib oores, 1486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 14 A 
Cokke of xiiij ores. 1493 Mewuninster Cartul, (1878) 195 
A cobyll wt ij oyres. 1496 Maval Ace. fen, FIT (1896) 167 
Orys for the mayne Bote. ¢1g00 Afelusine xxiv. 177 [He] 
rowed in hys galyote with nyght hores. 1539 Tavernex 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 11 He ought to holde the oorn y* 
hathe lerned it. 3540 in Marsden Sed. Pl. Crt, Adva, (1894) 
1.99 John Pope toke hold of on of the owers and strpt in 
my bote. 1558 Even Decades 157 Without oers,.they were 
caried awaye by the vyotunee of the water. 1582 STaNy- 
nurst Aevets 1 (Arb.) 2x The oars are cienne. splintred. 
1623 Bincuass oe on 84 They had atsoa ship of filtix 
owers, 1624 Cart. Suivn Virginia t. 3 To bring our Ores 
into the house. 163a J. Havwaan tr. Sfoude’s Erowena 11 
A bastard Galley of three and thirty banks with sixe men to 
an oare, he armed her. 2659 D, Pete /epr. Sea 14 They 
must first take a turn at the Oar, before they come cither to 
the Helm or Stern. 1799 Cuarnocn in Naval Chron. 1. 
132 In the modern galleys,..the oars..are forty-four feet 
tong. 1863 Fe. A. Kemate Xesid. in Georgia 46 Pulling 
an oar across the stream, z 

f. 13.. Sir Tristr. 354 His maister ban bai fand A bot and 
nn are. 1375 Barsour Bruce ui. 576 Sum went till ster, 
and sum till ar. ¢124a§ Wvystoun Crom tu viii 73 Sum 
of pame pai stawe rycht pare Wytht arys. ¢2470 Honey 
iVallace vit. 1067 A hundscth schippys, that ruthyr bur 
and ayr. 1549 Compl. Scot, vi 42 The galliasse pat furtht.. 
anc hundredtht aris on enerye syde. 1573 Safir. Poems 
eform, xxxi, 102 Intit a bait vpon Lochlowmond, But 
boddum, air, or Ruther. 2609 Sense Keg. May, 144 (Stat. 
Gild c. 22) Before the ship ty on dry land, and put forth 
anc ner he 

b. In reference to slaves or condemned criminals 

compelled to row in galleys: see GALLEY sd, 1. 

xgix Loud. Gaz. No. 4942/1 To condema Criminals..to 
the Oar. 29715 Netson Addr. Pers. Onad, 24 The Anguish 
and Smart that flows from Your Sins chain you to the Oar. 

2. fg. Anything that serves, like an oar, as a 
means of propulsion in the water (or ¢rans/. the air). 

¢1586 C'tess Pemnrone Ps. cxvin, iv, [The dove] That 
ee with feathered oare through wavy acy 1599 SNAKS. 
Much Ado w.i. 27 To sec the fish Cut with her golden ores 
the sifuerstreame. 16215 CHarMan Odyss. xif, 628 And there 
row’d off with owers of my hands. 1658 Sia ‘I’, Browne Gard. 
Cyrut ili. 55 ‘Lhe Oars or finny feet of Water-Fowl 1834 
Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 16 With my gun therefore 
raised in my teft hand, and making an oar of my right 
L andeavoured to cross over. 38871 G. Macoonatp 4 Soo 
of Dreams vw. 1 ii, She (a swan] comes.. With stroke of 
swarthy oar. J i 

3. transf. a. Arowing boat. Patrof oars,a boat 
rowed by two mea. (In quot. 1621 including the 
rowers. ) 

26311 [Tart ton] Fests (1628) A iij b, Tartton..causeda paire 
of Oares to tend him, who, at night, calted on him to be gone. 


, %632 Suerwoon, A pnire of oares, petite nacelle, ow batean 


tong ramé par deux homies, ayans chascun denx avirons. 
1634-5 Barreton 7rav. (Chatham Soc.) 89 To take .. a 

r of oars to Greenwitch. 1665 Perys Diary 13 July, 
There being no oars to carry me, I was fain to catta skutler, 
1674 CLanEenoon Hist, Reb. xt. § 20 He... went into “a 
of Oars that_was ready. 1 ae Descr. Thames 269 Tilt- 
boats, Wherrics, Oars, or Sai ars. 

b. An oarsman. First oars, the man who rows 
stroke ; iz. one who takes the first place. 

1749 H. Warrote Lett. H. Mann(1846) Ul. 265 Legge, who 
2. Was next oars, 4 C. Draow Song, Rolly Young 
Waterman, He was always first oars when tho fine city 
ladies In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall. | 186 
Hucnes Tom Brown at O.x/. i, One of the best oars in the 
University boat. /é/d.iv, Uheard he wasa capitat oarat Eton. 


4. A stick, pole, or paddle, with which anything 
is stirred; esp. in Brewing, one with which the 
mash is stirred in the tun. 

3743 Lond. & Country Brew. m. (ed. 2) 187 A second 
Person stirs it with an Oar or Paddle, as it runs out of the 
Sack. 31843 Mes. Dops Cook's Man. 447 The interstices 
between tho spars or rounds of the oar allow the mash to be 
shaken through. 1850 Ma/, Encycl, X1. 595/1 The perfect 
sotution of the sugar is aided by stirring with tong poles 
or Oars. 

5. Phrases. a. To have an oar tn every man's 
boat (barge), etc., to have a hand in every one's 
business or affairs; so, fo ful one's oar in another 


OARAGE, 


man’s boat, to pul in one'soar,etc. b. To rest (lie) 
ou one's oars, to lean on the handles of one's oars 
and thereby raise them horizontally out of the 
water; fig. to suspend one's efforts, take things 
easy. ¢. To have, (fake, etc.) the labouring oar: 
see Lanounine fps. a. 4. 

B. 1543 Uva Eras. Apoph. 1. 180 In eche mannes bote, 
would he have an ore. 1653 If. Cocan tr. Pinte's Trav. 
xxv. 95 One of ours..who would needs have, an car in our 
talk, totd him [ntc.}. 2706 (FE. Warp] Iooden World Dit. 
secled (1708) 64 Mle's sure to have an Oar in other Mens 
Concerns. cx77g R. Cumnertann in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 432 Whilst 1 have such a friend to act for me, 
why shontd I put In my oar? 1809 Mavi Gi? Blast, vit. 
rt, U..put in my oar whenever t thought { could say 2 good 
thing. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon u. xx2, Nuw, don't you 
put your oar io, youog woman. You'd best stand out of the 
way, you had f 

b. 1726 Suecvocne Voy. round World 7s Y 271 They 
lay upon thrir oars for some timer, in spite of a ( { could do 
to make them keep their way. 1784 R. Putnam tn M. Cutler 
Life, ete, (1888) 1.175 Many of them are unable to lie long 
on tnsir oars, waiting the decision of Congress on our 
petition, 1836 Manevat Midsh, Easy aiii, Mr. Sawbridge 
immediately ordered the ts to lic upon their oars, 1836 
Lavy Granvitte Leff. Oct. (1894) UL. 215 We shall be abte.. 
to rest on our oars for a long time. 1887 A/henarnm 16 Apr. 
520/3, Tho managers of the usual autumn gathering of 
paintings. will rest on their oars. 

8. aifrib. and Comd.; simple attrib., as oar-danud, 
-bench, -blade, -leather, -roll, -song, -stroke, -thorg, 
-lie, -timper, -work ; objective, instrumental, ele., as 
car-breaker,-maker; oar-finned, -footed,-like, -loving 
adjs.; onr-fish, a name for fishes of the family 
Regalectde, esp. Kegaleens Banksti, from their 
compressed oat-like bodies; oar-helm, an oar 
used as a helm; oar-lop (see Lop); oar-peg= 
oar-thole; oar-port = OAR-HOLE; oar-propeller 
(see quot.) ; oar-rudder, an oar used as a rudder; 
oar-thole, a thole-pin. 

2841 Fanapay in B, Jones Li/¢ (1870) Uf. 151 We broke the 
*oar-band; we were blown back and sideways. 1828 T. 
Watts Burden Armada in A thenzum 18 Aug. 224/2 *Oar- 
benches gleam with smoking glaives. 1849 Gaotx Greese 
1. xt V. 179 The *oar-blades were broken by collision. 
1897 Archrotogia V. 392 An ancient Trish oar-blade of 
black oak found at Toome Bar. 1643 Denntam Cooper's 1. 
So toward a Ship the *oare-fin’d Gallies ply. 1846 
Vorcester, "Oar-/coted, having feet usedas oars, Burnet. 
1883 A. R. Corounoun Across CArysé 1. xvi. go By means of 
ahuge ’oar-helin worked over the bow. 1836-48 B. D. Wats 
Aristoph. 54 note, Vhe *oar-leather was a strap by which 
the oar was fastened to the rowlock. 1835-6 Topo Cycé. 
Anat. 1. 269/a Their *oar-likn fect. 1887 J. Fo Keanx 
Three Years Wand. \. ii. 34 A true sea-snake, with fattened 
oar-like tail. 1866 Biacxin Horner & fliad 1. 93 Alt the 
*oar-loving Paphians honour the sceptre of Mentes. 186: 
PY. Barey Dockyard Econ, 111 Eighteenth in order stan 
the *oar-makers' shops. 1874 Athenanmt 10 Oct. 477/34 All 
galleys..had their *oar-ports placed obliquely above each 
uther in horizontal rows. 1875 Knicut Diet. Mech., "Oar- 
Heeger a device to imitate by aeciincsy the action of 
sculling. 2845 Stocgueter Handbs. Brit, /ndia (1854) 189 
Native is ,.their strange “oar-rudders far-projecting. 
2775 Jounson Hest. fsl., Kaasay, There is now an *oar- 
song used by the Hebrideans. 1875 Knicnt Déct. Meck, 
*OQarswivel, a pivotat device for an oar on the gunwate. 
2889 P. B. Du Cuautey Viking Agel. xii 23 ‘The *oar-thutes 
were loosened from the gunwale. 12886 Coreerr Fadl of 
Asgard It. 148 There was no such *oarework done in the 
wholn fleet. 
Oar, v. [f pree. sbJ 
1, trans. To propel with or as with oars; to 
row. Also frausf. and fig. 


1610 SHAKS. Tem. t. L 218 He..cared Wimselfr with his 
good armes in lusty stroke ‘I'o th’shore. 1725 Port Odyss. 
XVL 247 And what blessed hands have oared thee on the 
way? 18:8 Suetiey Aev. islam vit xxvii, The eagle.. 
Oaring with rosy feet its sitver boat. r84a Tennyson To 
E. L. iv. 3883 J. Hawrnoane Dust U1. 340 Many boats.. 
oared by the jolly young watermen. “ 
2. intr. To row; to advance, as if propelled 
by oars. 
1647 Tare Comm. 1 Thess. iv. 11 Not oaring tn other 
mens boats nor medling in other mrns bishopricks. (CI. 
Oar sd. 62.] 2735 Pore Odyss. xit 526 Sudden 1 dropt 
amidst the fiebing main..And oar'd with laboring arms 
along the flood. 1816 Sourney Poets’ Pilgrim. 1.27 Aswan 
kept oaring near with upraised eye. 1665-94 R. Bmipces 
Eros a Psyche Sept. vii, Tilt, oaring here and there, the 
queen he found. F 
3. trans. To make (one’s way) as with oars. 
180r Sournay Zhalaha xt. vi, Now oaring with slow wing 
her upward way. @185r D. M. Mota Poems, Kamemberca 
Bennty, Gracefat as the swan Oaring its way athwart a 
summer lake, 1863 W. W. Sroxy Noda di X. 1. vii. 182 
Stately white swans oaring their way with rosy fect. 

4. To strike (the waler) as with oars, to traverse 
as by rowing. 4 P 

1973-83 Hoote Ord. Fur. xi. x60 The Paladin. .oar'd with 
adetets aes ‘The biltowy 

b. To strike with an oar. 

31894 R. Gaanan Pagan Papers 136 A golden carp of 
fattest buitd, t cared it in transincent waters. 
5. To move (one’s hands, efc.) like oars. 
3883 Jerreaies Seois I. ix. 148 He pot his flat bands 
together, pushed them out, and cared them round as he bad 
often done on land. 

Oar, oare, obs. forms of One sd. 

(Serrédz). [f. Oan sd. + -aGE.] 

l. The action of oars, rowing; movemeat of 


limbs like that of oars. 


-OARED. 


x Genil. Mag. 544 Hands that with even oarage part 
meet. 1873 Brackte Lays Highd. 7 They oared with 
gentle oarage From the dear-loved oaks of Derry. 1888 I: 
Wart in Woodgate Soating 3 The first inan..who essayed 
the oarage of his arms and legs. 
2. Apparatus or fittings of the nature of oars; 


outfit of oars; rowing apparatus. 

1838 J. Bamey Faeciolati's Lex, Remiginm, all that 
part of a ship’s furniture which is connected with the 
rowing of it, or (as might be said) the varage. 1845 
Sixcleton Virgil 1. 240 He plies along the Empyrean 
vast On th' oarage of his wings. 1865 Swinsurne Poems 
Ball, At Eleusis 172 Like scaled oarage of a keen thin fis! 
In seawater. x foes Virg. Aeneid ¥. 280 So with her 

,oatage crippled, the ship makes slowly her way. 

Oared (61d), a. [f. Oan sd.+-EpD2]  Pro- 

vided with oars; also in parasynthetic combina- 


lions, as forer-oared, six-oared. 

1748 Auson’s Voy. u. vi, 191 The cighteca oared barge. 
miei Cook vey. (2790) I. 18 A ten-oared boat filled with 
soldiers approached. “1847 /édustr. Lond, News 10 July 
23/2 Trial races for the classification of oared boats. 1866 
Neate Seguenees § Zlymns 41 Where shall go no oared 
galley: 1884 [Hamitton] Yaund ina Junk ii. 18 Ata pace 
which speedily put cared pursuit out of the question. 

Oar-hole (-rhow). Also 5 arehole. The 
hole in the slde of a galley, etc. throngh which an 


oar passes. 

14.6 Vom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 737/32 /foc columber,a are- 
hole. 1436 Pod. Poems (Rolls) Il, 197 Eche of them an ore 
toke in hande, At “ore-holes viij., as I understonde. 1648- 
98 Hexuan Dutch Dict, Rien-gaten, Reey-gaten, the 
Oar-holes to put out the Oars. 1880 Wattace Sen-//ur ut, 
ii, Each oar-hole was a vent through which the labourer. .had 
plenty of sweet air. 

Oarie, obs. form of Ory. 

Oario- (qée'ric, ojéri,p"), combining form of 
Gr. gapor little egg, taken in sense of L. Gvarium 
ovary, found in a fewrarely used terms of Pathology, 
etc., instead of the more usual Ovanrio-. Examples 
are: Oarriocele [Gr. «7Ay tumour], hernia or 
tnmour of the ovary. Oario‘pathy [see -parHy], 
disease of the ovary; hence Oartopa‘thic a, per- 
taining to oariopathy. Oario‘tomy [Gr. 7on7 
cutting], excision of the ovary, ovariotomy. So 
also Oaritis (ofraictis) [see -111], inflammation 
of the ovary, ovaritis; hence Oaritic (o,%ri*tik) a., 
pertaining to caritis. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex. [has Oariocele, Oariopathic, 
Ozniopathy, Oaritic, Oaritis). 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Oario- 
tomy, same as Ovariotomy. 

Oarless (61lés), a. [f Oar 5d, + -LESs.] 
Having no oar or oars; undisturbed by oars. 

3891 SvivesreR Du Bartas 1, ii. 27 Mast-less, oar-tess, and 
from Harbour far. 1813 Byson Sr. Abydos u. xxv, A 
broken torch, an oarless t. 1882 Texnvyson 70 Virgil v, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious carth and 
oarless sea. 

Oarlock (6-ilgk). Forms: 1 frloe, 5 orlok, 
7 orelock, 9 oar-lock. [OE. drioc, f. dr oar + 
foc lock, closure, enclosure. Cf. also RowLock.] 
A notch or fork in which the oar of a boat plays; 
a rowlock. 

arr0o Ags. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 288/6 Columbaria, 
arlocu. 1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 235 Le bate qe nage 
dein orlok,..paicraidenier. /did. 237 ae petite nief ove 
orlokes.. /did, 239 De qualibet navi in qua navigatur infra 
orlokes. f6id. 375 Si navigat in horlok, unum denarium. 
1657 Howete Londinop. 85 Euery little Ship with orelocks 
[paid] a peny. 1880 N. H. Bisnor Sneak-Box 218, | heard 
in the distance the sound of oars inoving in the oar-locks. 

Oarman. rare. [f. as prec. + Man.] =next. 

1608 D. Tluvitt] Ess. Pol. & Mor. 56 Like vato our 
Ower-men, looke one way, and row another. a161 
Foturrsy Atheont. n. xi § 4 (1622) 317 The Oare-men, an 
Rowers of her Barge. 1725 Duntey in PAiL Trans. 
XXXII. 263 [They] carry six Men, via the Harponeer 
in the Fore-part of the Boat, four Oar-men, and the Steers- 
man. 1818 Mitman Santor 173 The, homage fawu'd By 
her fair handinaids, and her oarmen gay. 

Oarsman (6-1zm&n), _[f. oar’s, possessive of 
Oar + May; formerly oarman: see prec.] A 
‘man of the oar’; one who uses oars 3 a rower, 

3824 W. Irvine 7, Trav. 1. 328, 1 was one of the most 
expert oarsmen that rowed on the Isis. 2187: R. Ennis 
Catudius \xiv. 13 Scarcely the wave foamed white to the 
reckless harrow of oarsmen. 1891 A. J. Foster Ouse 208 
Sandy's Cut is well knowa to Cambridge oarsmen, 

Hence Qarsmanship, the art of rowing. 

1873 Daily News 18 Feb. 5/6 The appareat decline of 
good oarsmanship on the Isis. 2882 Standard 16 Sept. 3/6 
The amateur oarsmanship of the London Clubs. 

Oa'rswoman. [f. as prec. + Woman.) A 
woman who rows. 

3883 J. Pavn Ki? iii, You are a first-rate oarswoman. x 
Lady 12 Sept., To distinguish herself as an oarswoman, “ 

Oarweed, Variant of OREWEED, 

Oary (6°'ri), a. [£. Oar sh. + -¥.] 

-1. a. Of the nature, or having the function of, an 
oaroroars; oar-like. b. Furnished with oars; oared, 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vn. 440 The Swaa with Arched neck 
ee proudly Rowes Iler state with Oarie feet. 1791 
Cowrer /tiad 11. 198 All launch their ozry barks into the 
flood. 1832 J. Austin Sed. Grb. Choric Poet., Aischylns’ 
Agam. 53 So, when bereaved the vultures ply Their oary 
wings athwart the sy, 3871 R. Ettis Catudlus Ixvi 53 
Came and shook thro’ eaven his pennons oary before me, 

2. Comb, (parasynthetic), as oary-footed, oary- 
winged, having oary feet, wings. 


6 


1873 Geo, Extor Middlem, Prel. (1878) 3 Here and there a 
cygnet..never finds the living stream in fellowship with its 
own oary-footed kind. 1871 R. Enis Catudius iv. 4 Oary- 
wing'd alike To fleet beyond them, or toscud beneath a sail. 


Oas(e, obs. forms of Ooze sd. 

Oasis (o)c1'sis, dvSsis). Pl. oases (-iz). [a. L. 
oasis, a, Gt. dacs (Elerod.), app. of Egyptian origin: 
cf. Coptic ovahke (whence Egyptian Arab. wd) 
dwelling-place, oasis, f. owik to dwell. 

As to the quantity of the a in Gr. and L. there appears to 
be no direct evidence; but the tradition of the schools, and 
the preponderance of English usage, as well as the practice 
of the poets, make it tong, odsts; so also, Ger. and Sp. 
od'sis, \t. od'si. The pronunciation d‘dsis is however used 
by many, esp, in Scotland and U.S.] , 

A name of the fertile spots in the Libyan desert ; 
hence, ger. A ferlile spot in the midst of a desert. 

1613 Puncuas Pilgrimage vi. i, 549 But were no lesse 
injurious to Oasis, and_other Roman subjects. 1684 tr. 
Zosimus's Hist, v. 321. Now this Oasis was a sad barren 
place, from whence no Man could ever return who was once 
carry'd into it. 1731 Cuanoces tr. Limdorch's fist. Inquis, 
1,17 They banished them into great Hoasis, a country in 
Egypt. 18:6 J. Scorr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 239 Near it isa 
model of the pyramids..accompanied by an oasis with its 

rove of palms, and a caravan of camels. 1838 Zeon. 

Vegetation 158 The garniture of the oases, or ‘isles of the 
desert’. 184: Eveninstone /fist, Jud, 1.3 A waste of sand, 
in which are oases of different size and fertility. 1877 
A. B. Epwarps Uf Nite vii. 171 A little oasis of date palins 
indicating the preseace of a spring. ; ae 

ig. 1800-24 Camrpett Poems, to Sir F. Burdett iii, 

ngland could not stand A lone oasis in the desert ground 
ofr Eres slavery, 1842 Tennyson £. Morris 3 My one 
Oasis in the dust and drouth Of city life! 1868 E. Eowaans 
Ralegh 1. xxv. 609 The one pleasant oasis amidst the dreary 
memories of a voyage. A m 

Hence (irreg.) Oa'sal, Oast'tic ad/s., pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or resembling an oasis. 

1888 W, Boyo in Cambridge(Mass.) ?’ress 1§ Sept., Castle 
Hill looks like an oasal mountain in the midst of a desert of 
low sand-hills. 1896 Pop. Sci, AMlonthly Feb. 465 Over. 
crowding of animal life in these oasitic areas. 

Oast (dest). Forms: a. 1 dst, (4a nost), 4-9 ost, 
4-7 host(e, 6 oste, 7 oost, 8 oust, 6- oast. B.5 
est, 7 east, eeat. (OE. dst, corresp. to MLG, e7s¢, 
Dn. gest, formerly also ¢7s¢;—OTent. *aisto-z frem 
*aidlo-z, f.100t aidh, weak grade idh, id, aid (Skr. 
zdh) to burn, whence also OF. dd, ONG. e7? blazing 
pile, funeral pyre, and, outside Teut., L. a'aes, OLat. 
aidis hearth, house, a's¢zs heat, estas summer, Gr, 
aléos heat, Irish aedh heat. Oasé¢ is the native 
form ; est, cest, east, introduced from Flanders.] 

1. ta. ovig,= Kit. b. Later, Akiln for drying 
malt or hops, now sfcc.. for drying hops, 

c1050 Suppl AElfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 185/30 Sicca- 
tortun, cyln, uelast. 1380 Anc. Deeds C, 364 (Pub. Rec 
Office), [Grant by John Haddele of a cottage, &c, to Peter 
atte Hacche, near] ‘les lymhostes’. 2¢2390 Form of Cury 
in Warner Antig. Cudin. 4 Take benes and dry hem ina 
nost or in an ovene, ¢1420 Padlad. on Hush. 1. 457 Wet 
derk & fer from ostis, hath & stable. 15 OOGE 
Heresbach's usb, (1586) 9 b, A Brewhouse with an Oast for 
drying of Malt, 1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric (1681) 150 
To contain. .the hair of your Oost or Kiln, or a Blanket 
tacked round the same about the edges. 3720 Act 9 Anne 
c. 13. § 8 No Person..shall.. make use of any Oust Storehouse 
or other Place or of any Kiln for curing or keeping of Hops, 
1805 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 11. 242 It is 
necessary to keep the cast or kiln constantly at wor 1881 
Wurreucao Hops 24 Oasts and other buildings must be built. 

2. Comb. oast-eloth, oast-haire (sce quot. 186t); 
oast-house, a building containing akiln for drying 
hops; also the whole structnre composing a kiln, 

rq10 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 111. 546/2 “Hoste cloth. 
1463 /bd, 556/23, Ostcloth. 1669 WorLivce me Agrie. 
(1681) 153 On this Bed, without any Oost-cloth, lay your 
Hops by Basket-fulls. 1861 ///usir, Times 5 Oct. 221 
Covered with the oastcloth, a-sort of haircloth Samet, on 
which the hops are laid to dry. 1668 Canterd. Marriage 
Licences (MS.}, Robert Joy of S. Peter in Thanet, *hosthair 
weaver, 3677 Plot O.x/ordsh. 2sa The square above, 
immediatly supporting the Oast-hair and the Mault. 1764 
Museum Rusticun |, gies pokes [of hops] are..carried., 
to the *oust-house, where the hops are to be dried. 1882 
K. Lee West. Wiidfl. 1. 140 He passed to a rick-yard and 
oast-house heyond. 

Oast, Oastess(e, obs. forms of Host, Ilosrxss. 
Oastler, Oastman, obs. ff. OsTLER, HOASTMAN. 
Oasy, obs. form of Oozy a. 

Oat (dut), 56.5 usually in pl. oats (duts). 
Forms: sixg, J Ate, &te, 4-7 ote, (5 hote), 6-7 
oate, 6- Sc. ait, 7 dial. eat, &— oat. pe. a. 1 Stan, 
3 aten, 3-4 oten, 4 ooten, 5 otyn. 8. 4-7 otes, 
§ otys, otis, (hotys), 5-6 ootes, -is, 6 ottes, 
(wot(t)es), 6-7 oates, 6- oats; Sc. 5 atis, etes, 
aitis, aittes, 8- nits. [OE. die, pl. déanz, wk. 
fem., not found in the cognate langs., and of ob- 
scure ongin. The general Teutonic nameis OTeut. 
*habron- and its representatives: see Haven. 

Oai differs from other names of cereals, ancient or modern, 
as wheat, baricy (bigg, beer), rye, rice, matse, millet, and 
from its owa synonym aver, in that, while these are dike 
dust, saiud, snow), names of substances or things tn the 
sass, the collective form of which is singular, they having 
io ordinary tanguage ao plural, oaé is an individual singular, 
the collective or mass sense of which has to he expressed by 
the plural, e.g. ‘1s the crop rye or oats?’, ‘wheat, barley, 
and oats are cereals’, Comiparing this with deans, feasen, 
Potatoes, aud other names of similar grammatical form, it 


OAT. | 


may be inferred that primarily e@¢ was not the plant or Its 
produce in the mass, but denoted an individea Brain; cf. 
eat with its collective pl. groaés. ‘This aad point to oats 
cing eaten originally in the grains, not, like wheat and 
barley, in, the form of meal or flour. But the scanty carly 
evidence is not sufficient to show this.] 

1. i. The grains of a hardy cereal (see sense 2) 
forming an important article of food in many 
countries for men and also a chief food of horses; 
usually collectively, as a species of grain, 

cxo00 Sax, Leecha. 11. 84 genim bean mela obbe ztena, 
odde beres. 2a1100 /d/d. 111, 292 Nim atena gratan. ¢1136 
O. &, Chron, anno 1124 (Laud MS.) Man sa:lde.. beet acer 
sad aten, pat is feower sed lapas to feower scillingas 
exz05 Lay. 29256 Per biforen he gon 3eotea draf and chaf 
and aten. a1xzsy Ancr. X. 312 Me nimed et vuel dettur 
oten uor hweate. 1362 Lanc. P, Pd. A. iv. 45 A tayle of 
Teo quarter oten, 1393 /érd. C. 1x. 306 A fewe croddes and 
creyme, and a cake of otes, ¢1§00 Afelusine xxi 127 That 
ootis shuld be gyuen to the horses. 1508 Dunsaa Féyting 
w, Nennedte 133 Thow skaffis and beggis mair beirand aitis. 
e530 Housch. Ace. Hampton Crt. in Law dfampton C. 
(1885) 1. 367, 4 boshells of wotes at 44. the boshell. “x60: F, 
‘Tate Househ. Ord. Edw, [? (1876) a4 Hay and otés, litter 
and shoing and other necessaries for inj horses. 1732 
Arsutunot Xudes of Dict in Alimenis, etc. 1. 751 Oats, 
cleansing, resolving, and pectoral. 31867 Exiza Acton Eng. 
Bread-Bk, \. vi. 75 1a the south of England oats are not 
employed for bread, but only for Fee gba 1900 MWestz, 
Gaz.15 Nov.2/1 With. .two camp kettles and packets of tea 
and Quaker Oats..we made a great feast of tea and porridge. 

Db. stug. A single grain of oats. rare. 

1677 Grew Anat. Fruits wm. i, § 11 A Cluster of other 
little Bags, about the bigness of an Oate, 1780 A. Younc 
Tour frei. 1, 288 Nor would the horses touch an oat, while 
they could get carrots. . i 

2, Thecereal plant Avena sativa, which yields this 
grain, cultivated in numerous varielies in all cool 
climates. a. Usually in /., collectively, as a crop. 

1303 R, Baunne /fandl, Synne 10110 Whete corne wyl 
nat eee As otes dowun, or bartykke. owe Vee. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 664/13 Hec anena, otys, 1533 Firzuere. 
fLush. § 14 There be iii. maner of otes, that is to saye, redde 
otes, blacke otes, and roughe otes. 1578 Lyte Dadoens 1. 
xiii, 467 The pilde Otes are sowen in the gardens of Her- 
boristes. 1610 Sans. Tew. tv. 61 Ceres .. thy riche Leas 
of Wheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates and Pease, 1671 
H. M. tr. Zrasm, Collog. 181 Nor do they sell it [hay] 
much cheaper than oats itself. 3786 Buans Se. Drink 
iii, Let..Aits set up their awnie horn, 1843 J. A. Smitu 
Product. Farming (ed. 2) 105 Upon the same field which 
will yield only one harvest of wheat, two successive crops 
of bartey may be raised, and three of oats, —.. 

b. The singular, oat, is used either to indivi- 
dualize the plant or a particular varicty or sort, or 
to denote a single plant (but this would ordinarily 
be called an oat-plazt). 

, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. xvii. (Tollem. MS.) Ote 
is un herbe, and pe seed berof acordep to use of men and of 
hors. ¢1440 Prom, Parv. 372/2 Ote, or havur, corne, 
Avena, 1620 Vennea Via Keeta ii, 40 It receiueth a singular 
cooling gualitie from the Oate, 31741 Compd, Kam.-Piece 
I, 423 There are two sorts, the white or Polish Oat..and 
the black Ont. 1879 Cassedi's Techn. Educ. i 17 The oat is 
the hardiest of all cereal plants. “ ‘ — 

3. sing, and collect. pl. Applied to wild species 
of Avena (called also Oat-grass), several of which 
are indigenons to the British Isles; esp. the . 
Wild Oat, Avena fatua, a tall grass resembling 
the cultivated oat (of which it is perhaps the wild 
original), a frequent weed in cornfields, and noted 
for its long twisted awn, which makes an excellent 
hygrometer. False Oat, the Oat-like Grass, Arrhe- 


natherum. 

ajzoo Efpinal Gloss, 599 Lolium, atae. a1100 Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 480/28 Zizania, atan, lasor. ¢ 3475 Pict, 
Voce. ibid. 785/13 fee avicula, wild hote. 1551 Tuasea 
fferbal 1. Ev), Ther are ij. kyndes of otes: the one is called 
in English comonly, otes: and the other..wild otes. 1578 
Lyte Dedoens iy. xiii. 467 Also there is a barren Ote, of 
soine called the purre Otes, of others wilde Otes..The 
Purwottes or wilde Otes, coinineth vp in, many places 
aniongst wheate and without sowing. 1697 Drypen Vir, 
Georg. 1. 229 And ozts unblest, and darnel domincers. 2785 
Martyn Noussean's Bot. xiii. (1794) 141 Bearded Oat grass, 
vulgarly called Wild Oats. 1806 Gaping Lit, Bot. 40 Wild 
eat orhaver. 1835 Hooker Brit. flora 53 A. fatua, wild 
Oat..4. strigosa, bristle-pointed Oat. x 
‘alirib, 1676 Phil. Trans, X1. 65% The conmodiousness 
of this kind of Ilygroscope ia comparison of those made 
of wild Oat-beards. a 1774 Gotosm. Surv. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) 11, 30 Ap easier and still a oe (hygrometer].. 
may be made by a wild oat-beard, which lengthens with dry 
weather and coatracts with moisture. P 

4, Phr. 70 sow one's wild oats : to commit youth- 
ful excesses or follies; to spend early life in dissi- 
pation or dissolute courses (usually implying sub- 
sequent reform). (In réfcrence to the folly and 
mischief of sowing wild dats instead of good grain.) 

1576 Newton Lewmie's Complex. u. 2 That wilfull and 
vnruly age, which lacketh rypenes and discretion, and (as 
wee saye) hath not sowed all theyr wyeld Oates. 1583 ‘T. 
Watson Centurie of Love \xxxvii, 1 finde that all my wildest 
Oates are sowne. 1604 Dexken Honest Wh. Wks, 1873 
Hl. 9 You ha travelled enough now..to sowe your wilde 
oates, r7x0 De Fos Capt, Singleton ix, (1840) 169 Thus 
ended my first harvest of wild oats. 1849 Robertson Serm, 
Ser. 1, vil. (1866) 125 A leniency which often talks thus: ..A 
young nian must sow his wild oats and reform. 1893, Padl 
Madi G. 12 Nov. 2/3 The wild oats, fully sown, are a veritable 
road to ruin. 


+b. Hence IV2td Oats, a. name for a dissipated or 


. dissolute young fellow; a ‘wild’ young man. Obs. 


OAT. 


Lincon Mosegay Wks. (1843) 204 The foolish desire 
ofa light tea and wild ee eich are altogether 
given to newfangleness. 1602 ffow Chiese Good Wife (Nib, 
Well, go to, wild oats! spendthrift! prodigal | 1605 Lond. 
Prodigal vi, For this wild oats here, young Flowerdale, 
I will not judge. - . ; 

ce. altrib. Pertaining te the § sewing of wild oats’, 

1881 Pop. Sct. Monthly X1X. 153 Girls, it scems, have to 

pass through a ee climacteric, as their brothers 
through a wild-oats period, 


5. transf. (poetic). A pipe made of an oaten straw, 


as a pastoral instrament of music. [After L. avena.] 

1637 Mitton Lycidas 88 That strain J heard was of a 
higher mood: But now my Oate proceeds. 1648 Hrraick 
Hesper., Bencotick, That thou shalt swear, m ee do's 
raigne Over thine oat, as soveraigne. a@ 1876 M. Cottins 
Greek fy iv, Poems (1886) 82 While an old shepherd with 
his oat Pipes to the autumn breezes, 

6. Comé. a. General combinations: simpleattrib., 
as oat-beard (see BEarn sb. 6), -bran, -dust, -grain, 
-kull (see Tlutn sé.) 1), -Ansh, -stalk, -straw, 
-stubble; made from oat-grains, as oat-ale, -deer, 
-bread, -flour, -groats, -mnalt; containing or carry- 
ing oats, as oat-bag, -cart, -field; objective and 
obj. gen., as cat-braiser, -consumer, -ealer, -tm- 
porter, -sheller, -tying; oat-bearing, -growing, -pro- 
ducing adjs.; instrumental, as oat(s)-/ed adj.; simi- 
lative, as out-shaped aij. 

1693 Mumours Town 5,1 had rather a’ been drinkin 
*Oat-Ale at a Cake-house. 1886 C. E. Doatz ffearne's 
Cotlect. (O.H.S.) V1. 449 A draught of oat-ale. 188a 
Rocers Agric. 4 Prices 111. 565/4,2 canvas “oat bagsat /3}. 
1676, ay *Oat-heard [see sense 3h 1893 Dx. Aacytt 
Unseen bound, Soe, xi. 337 Piece of “oat-bearing land. 1705 
Heaaue Collect. 13 Oct. (O. H. S.) I. 55 He mentions Malt 
& "Oat Beer, 1900 Daily News Apr. s/6 Porridge 
made from *oat-bran husks. 1579 Lancuam Gard, [fealth 
(1633) 456 “Otebread nourisheth but little, and is not very 
agreable tomankind. 780. Younc Your /re/, 1.13 Their 
diet is milk, potatoes, and oat bread. 1824-34 Good's Study 
Afed, (ed. 4) ¥. 216 Attached to toast and water, which he 
made with oat-bread boiled in the water. 1898 Datly News 
8 Feb. 3/5, I saw a bean crusher, a chaff cutter and an “oat 
bruiser. r81a Cot, Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 45 We observed 
his people at *oat cart. s805 Foasytn Beauties Scot/, 111. 
348 “Oat-dust from the mill..makes part of the mixture, 
@ 1668 Davenant Vacation Lond. Poems (1673) 291 And 
white *Oate-eater that does dwell; In Stable small at Sign 
of Bell, 1870 Miss Brovcuton Aed as Rosel. 190 A young 
*oats-fed mare. xr900 Daily News 4 May 5/4 A glance at 
these ratfons showsthe important part which “oat flour plays 
inallof them. 188: Daawin leg. Afou/ld ii. 115 In one of 
the chambers there was a decayed “oat-grain, with its husk. 
c1420 Liber Cocorumn (ee ao Bray pen with wyne, With 
*ote grotis, and whyte brede eke, r8ga FE. Reeves Hone 
ward Bound 82 Invercargill..is our chief ‘oat-growing 
country. 1607 Maakuam Cava/. v. (1617) 11 A fewe Pease or 
Beanes mixt with ‘oate-hulls, which are taken from oates 
when you make Oate-meale, 12830 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. 1. 253 The worts were allowed to filter through the 
stratum of “oat-husks and heath. 2707 Moatimea fuséd, 
(J.), In Kent they brew with one half *oatmalt and the other 
half barleymalt, 1893 Dx. Aacyit Unseen Found. Soc. xi. 
337 “Oat-producing acres. 1845 Adhenzwum 1 Mar. 222 The 
*oat-shaped or nucleated body. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep. VX. 373 Stone..very smal! and fiat, about 4 inch long, 
oat-shaped. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXIX. 554/1 Black oat- 
shaped worms, 1723 wd, Gas. No. 6223/10 Robert 
Wadford, late of Preston..*Oat-Shiller. 1887 Bowen Virg, 
Ecé, v. 34 The unfruitful darnel, the *oatstalks barren. 1884 
T. Spreov Sport /ighi. iii. 29 'Vheir bed..should consist of 
clean *oat-straw. s807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 168 
The *oat-stubblea are cleaned immediately after harvest. 


b. Special combinations: oat-fowl, a local 
name of the Snow Bunling; oat-grass, a grass 
of the genus Avena; sometimes also applied to 
those of some allied genera, as Arrhenatherum, 
#ronus; oat-hair, the hairs or villi of the grain 
of the oat; oat-hay = cater hay: see OATEN 3; 
oatiand, land on which oats are grown; oat- 
like a., like or resembling an oat; oat-like 
grass, Arrhenathkerum avenaceum, considered by 
Linnzens an Avena ; oat-mill, a mill for grinding 
oats (in quot. 1837 humorously applied to a horse’s 
mouth); toatmonger, a dealer in oats; oat-pipe, 
oat-reed, a musical instrument made of an oat- 
straw; oat-ridder, a sieve or riddle for sifting 
oats; oat-seed, + (a) the season fer sowing oats 
(o6s.); (4) lhe seed or grain of the oat; hence oaf- 
seed bird, a local name of the Grey Wagtail ; Oat 
stone (see quot.) ; oat-thistle, Turner's name for 
the colton-thistle, Onepordum Acanthium. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. V¥\. 461 A small bird, rather 
less than a sparrow, resorts here in winter..and is called 

the people here *oat-fowls, because, they prey on 

‘ oats. ie Swainson Prov. Names Birds 72 Snow 
unting .. Oatfowl 1742 Cove Eng.-Lat. Dict., *Oat- 

ee @venae vectignics, 1598 Lyre Dedoens w. xivi. 505 
‘y Cause of the likenesse it hath with Otes..we may calf it 


in Englishe, Hauer, or *Ote grasse. 1760 J. Lex éntred. 
1832 ‘Texnyson May 


Bot. App. Oat-grass, Bronius, 
Queen ni. we rhe summer airs blow cool On the oat-grass 
-— the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool. 1866 
‘reas. Bot, 93 she tall Oat-grass, Alrrhenatherum)avenn+ 
— 1 Mnay instances forms a very considerable portion 
oI a meadows and astures, 1847 Wiison Rural 
a + 623 Other kinds of intestinal calculi, .consist princt- 
pally of the filamentous portion of the grain of oats..and 
ate sometia known hy the popolar designation of *oat-hair 
calculi. 1892 Cradock (S. Afr.) Register 4 Mar. 2 “Oathay, 
100 1bs., 35, Gel. 0.58. 6d, 1899 Daily Neves go June 5/3 [see 


7 

Oates i 1706 Priors, Ond-thistieor*Ontland-thistle, war 
Crare. rel. Minstr. V1. 104 Multitudes of crowding beans; 
And flighty oatlands of a lighter hue. 1835 Hooxea frit, 
Flora J. 42 Arrhkenatherunt, *Oat-like grass. 1686 Pior 
Staffordsh, 337, l was shewed an *Oat-Mill, that husk't the 
Oats and winnow’d them, aad then ground them te meal. 
1837-40 Hausurton Clockm. (1862) 497 Mold up your old 
oatmill, and see if you can snuff the stable at minister's. 
1377 in Riley Afeoz, (1868} 167 Denis le "Otemonger. 1586 
W. Weoat “ng. Poetrie (Arb) 73 All in a fine *oate pipe 
these sweete songs lustilie chaunting. 3513 DovGtas Eneis 
1. Prof. gat, E the ylk wmquhile that in the small *ait reid 
Tonit my sang. 1743 Lend. § Country Brew. w. (ed. 2) 
254 Some Maltsters, to improve the small Sort of Welch 
Coal, sift it thro’ an *Oat-Ridder. 1637-g0 J. Row //ist. 
Kirk (1842) p. xxv, The journay was farr, and it wea the 
haitt of thair *eat-seid. s900 re 4 News 4 July 5/6 Dis- 
tribution of oatseeds for stable forage. 1864 ATKINSON 
Prov. Names Birds, "Oat-seed-tird, Ray's wagtail 1885 
Swaeson Prov. Names Birds 44 Grey wagtail (Motacilla 
pis eee seed bird (Yorkshire), 1897 AM/butt's Syst. 
Med. II]. 855 These concretions comprise the ‘ *oat-stones’ 
or avenoliths, which are compeecd of the indigestible frag- 
ments of oat-meal. 1548 Tuaner Names of flerbes & 
Acanthium.. maye be called in englishe “otethistle, because 
the seedes are lyke vnto rough otes. 


Oat (Gt), v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.: cf. Conn v, 6.] 
trans, To feed (a horse) with oats. Also aéso/. 

1953 MacSparran Diary (1899) 51 Got ay early, set out, 
oated at Peirce’s. 1770 J. Anams Diary Whs. 1850 II. a40 
Oated my horse at Newbury. 1787 M. Cuttea in Life, etc. 
(1888) I. 290 Stopped at a miserable hut of a tavern and 
oated my horse, 1788 /dyd. 402 Made a stage at Jennison’s 
only tooat. /é7d,, After oating, we went on to Martin's. 


Oat-cake. [f. Oarsé.+ Cakesé, 12.) A ‘cake’ 


made of oatmeal; = CAKE sd. 1b. 

[2s99 Suaxs. Muck Ado ut, i. 11 Hugh *Ote-cake sir, or 
George Sea-coale.] «@ 640 Peactiam (J.), A hlue stone they 
make haver or oatcakes upon. _ Siz H. Davy Agric 
Chem, (1814) 151 The Derbyshire Miners in winter, prefer 
oat cakes to wheaten bread; finding that this kind of 
pourishment enables them to support their strength, and 
perforin their labour better. 1865 Mas, Cartyie Lezé, III, 
agt Mr, C. eats it to his oat-cakes. 1886 Rusxin Preterita 
I, xi, 358 With an oat-cake and butter—for I was always a 
gourmand, 

Oaten (é#'!’n), a. (sd.) [f. Oat sb.+-EN4, In 
first quot. perh. the gen. pl. of Oat = OE, déena.) 

1, Composed of the grain of oats, or of oatmeal. 

63420 Lider Cocorun: (1862) 47 Take porke, wele ae hit 
scthe With otene grotes. 1§23 es Beaners Frotss. 1, xviii 
a4 They lacked oten meale to make cakes withall, 1610 
Hottano Camden's Brit. 1. 537 They did eate..oten bread. 
1833 Veg, Subst, Food 72 Oaten cakes..are much used in 
Lancashire. 

2. Made of the straw or stem of an oat. 

1579 Srensta ShepA. Cal. Jan. 72 [He] broke his oaten 
pype. 1589 Gaeene Menaphon (Arb,) 52 Tune on my pipe 
the praises of my Loue, And midst thy oaten harmonie 
recount How faire she is. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 32 The 
Rural ditties.. Temper'd to th’ Oaten Flute, 1746 ConiK: 
Ode Evening t Aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song. 1809 
W. Javinc Anickerd. n. iv, (1849) 101 Oh ! sweet Theocritus | 
had I thine oaten reed. 

3. Of or belonging to the oat asa plant. Oaten 
hay : see quot. 1899. 

1588 Suaxs. L, L. L. v. ii 913 When Shepheards pipe on 
Oaten strawes. s601 Hottano Pliny |. 146 Drawing it in 
with an oaten straw. | 18gs E, Kinctaxe Australian at 1. 
141 The farmers grow their maire and their oaten hay and 
sell it, and are comfortably off. 1899 Daily News 30 June 5/3 
There has recently been some demand in Australia for ‘oaten 
hay’, for English race horses. Oaten hay, or as it is called 
in Cape Colony ‘oat hay '..consists of oat sheaves with the 
oats not thrashed out of then. 

+4. Abounding ia oats; oat-producing. rare. 

1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot.gs8 The Oaten land or Muske 
Thistle. ¢2648-go Bratawatr Baruabees Frad w. K j, 
Thence to oaten Ouston fruitfull. 

B. sé. An eaten pipe: see 2 above. 

s8a5 New Afonthly Mag. XIV. 1. 469 Which, when as the 
oaten spoke, From their es dreams aye awoke, 

Oater, obs. form of OTTER. 

Oath (@p), sé. Pl. oaths (d3z). Forms: 
1-4 8, dp, (1 had), 2-4 o8, op, 3 2B, ond, othp, 
(hop), 4-5 oop, 4-6 ooth, (5 -e), 4-7 oth, -e, (6 
oith, oethe), 7- oath, (dial. 5 wothe, woothe); 
also 8. north. and Sc. 4 ath, aithe, aythe, 4-5 
athe, ayth, (5 haith, 6 elth, 7 eath), 5-9 aith. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. df str. masc., = OF ris, éh, ad, 
OS. # (MDa. eel, eed-, Du. eed, MLG. LG. é@), 
OHG. ed (MHG. ett, ezd-, Ger. eid), ON. etdr (Sw. 
ed, Da. ced), Goth. aips:~OTeut. *atpo-2 :— pre- 
Tent. *¢itos, cf. Or. eth.) 

1. Asolemn or formal appeal te God (or to a 
deity or something held in reverence or regard), ia 
witness of the truth of a statement, or the binding 
character of a promise or undertaking; an act of 
swearing; a statement or promise corroborated b 
such an appeal, or the form of words in which suc 


a statement or promise is made. 

To take (an) oath; to utter, or bind oneself by, an oath; 
to swear: also ¢¢ make (an) oath, and in earlier use fo swear 
an oath. +To take an oath of (a person); to cause (him) 
to swears to administer, or he witness to, an oath (ods. On 
or wfon cath: under the obligation of an oath; as having 
made an oath. 

Beownlf v107 (Z.) AS was zeatned. crooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt xiv. 7 Da behet he mid ade, hyre to syllenne swa hwat 
swa heo hyne bade, 1123 O. &. Chron. an. 1101 pis mid 
ade sefestnodan, 1397 R. Grove. (Rolls) 6108 Nou adde 


OATH. 


heyemen of fe lond..deop ep ysuore, Wib him to 
treweliche, & breke po hor ob, % ae Nt Al - 0 
his right hand he suar his ath. ¢1300 Seyn Yulian 25 Thote 
Ichain alle cristenemen, to dede du vp myn ope. £1420 
Chron, Vilod. st aga Wt owte ony wothe. ¢ 1449 Pacock 
Kefr. ut xi 344 Bi ooth and so hiiavisement. ¢ s4§0 Merlin 
140 Whan the two kynges hadde take the oth of these two, 
1482 Mfonk of Evesham (Arb.) g6 He..bade hem with grete 
instaunce and wothys that the nexte ayghte..the lampys 
aforn seyd schuld ae str in W. Wi. Turner 
Select. Ree. Oxford ( 3 Joha Husscher wyll take a othe 
nponaboke. 1526 Miler. ferf. (W.de W. 1 31) 92 Prelates 
ta whome they haue bounde themselfe by ail, promesse or 
vowe, @ 1533 Lp. Beaners //mon xcv. 310 Themperour hath 
so made his oth and promyse & hath sworne by his crowne 
imperyall. 1593 Sans, Kick. £7, & iii 14 Speakon truly 
on thy knighthood, and thine oath. — Lucr. Argt., She, 
first taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the 
actor. 1599 — Hen. V, Vv. ii. 399 My Lord of Burgundy 
wee'le take your Onth..for suretic of our Leagues. 1601 — 
All's Welly. tii. 185 Aske him vpon his oath, if hee do's 
thinke [etc]. 165: Hoases Leviath.(1839)179 Which swear. 
ing, or oath, is a form of speech, added to a promise; by 
which he that promiseth, he: ges a that unless he perform, 
he renounceth the mercy of his God, or calleth to him for 
vengeance on himself. 1764 Buan Poor Laws 353 The ad- 
ministring of an oath to witnesses by justices of the peace. 
1838 Jas, Mun Brit, India 11. v. ti. 374 He declined ex- 
amination upon oath, £848 Dickens aa iv, I could 
take my oath he said son. 2849 Macauray Hist, Eng. x. 
Tf. 653 The new oaths were sent down to the Commons. 
186: G, Maaepitu Lvan raraierrae xlib. (1886) 481 Rose 
..-made oath to her son) ahe would rescue him. 

B. a@1300 Cursor Mf. 27666 And gain sum pai suare pair 
ath [v.r. mak ane athe] For todo him melle and lath. ¢ 1340 
Hamrote Prose Tr, 10 Here e3 forbodens athe with-owttepe 
cheson, 1375 Barsoux Bruce ix, 540 Sum of the men of the 
Cuntre Com till his pess and maid him ath. 1gs2 Anr. 
Hamitron Cateck. (1884) 61 The first conditioun requirit to 
ane lauchful eith is verite or truth. 1609 Skene A'eg. Mays. 
13 To make ane aith before ane Judge. 1785 Buans Death 
§ Dr. Hornbook 147 \'m free to tak my aith. 

b. Leesely applied to an asseveralion in the 
form of an oath, but not invelving a reference to 
God or anything sacred. 

3600 Suaxs. 4. V. L£, 1. Hee 1808 Scotr Marim. v. 
xi, She..Jaughed, and blushed, and oft did say Her pretty 
beanie Yea and Nay, She could not, would not, durst not 
play 

2. Such an appeal made lightly in ordinary 
speech in corroboration of a statement, etc.; a 
careless use of the name of God or Christ, or of 
something sacred, in asseveration or imprecation, or 
a formala of words iavelving this (ofien with sup- 
ae or perversion of the sacred name, and 

coming at length practically meaningless, or 
a mere expression of anger, sarprise, or olher 
strong feeling’; an act SE re swearing ; a curse. 
_ 6817s Lams, fom, 11 Ne haue pu pines drihtencs nome 
in nane ada ne in nane idel speche, ax12a5 Ancr. K. 198 
Blasphemie.. pet swered greate odes, oder bitterliche kursed, 
oder mis-seid bi God, r bi his halawen. 1362 Lancer, 
P. Pl. A. ¥. 177 Per weoren obes an hep, hose pat hit herde. 
arg20 Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 629 pe former of every 
creature Dismembred y with obes grete, and rente Lyme for 
lyme, 1550 Crowley Aifigr. 699 The wycked othes, and the 
times myspent 1606 Dekker Sev, Sines un. (Arh.) ar 
Oathes are Crutches, vpon whych Lyes.. go, and neede no 
other pasport. ..Oathes are wounds that a man stabs into 
himselfe. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud, Nat. (17 
I]. sr1 Every street of the city rings with the horrible oaths 
of their drivers. 1837 Lytton £. Alalfrav. (1851) 8 He 
closed the window with an oath, 1898 D.C. Muaaav Sales 

Oaths are the flash-notes of speech. 
*3. With qualifying words, as BisLe ca/h, Bony 


oath, Book oath, CORPORAL oath, oalh of abjura- 


tion, of allegiance, of office, of supremacy, elc. 
Great oath: an oath of special solemnity, or (in 
sense 2) of special emphasis or profanily ; the form 
of oath beld by the swearer, or considered at the 
time, most sacred. 

x22 [see a]. ¢ 4330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) $ Perfor 
William be kyng..suore a grete othe, bat he suld neuer 
ae Noiber lefe no lothe northeren, what so bei ware. 13.. 

“. Alts. 4875 (Bodl. MS.) Now he.. hab yswore his grete oob 
pat he ne shal twies seen be sonne Er he bym hauc pe forte 

wonne, 1389 in Sir W. Fraser H cays of IW. (1888) II. 24 

il there thyngys .. leldy and fermly to be fulfyilyt .. bath 
the ys fornemmyt, the haly wangelis twechyt, the gret 
ath ylyke has sworn. ¢142§ Wvstoun Crom, 1x, xx. 1961 
He awore the great aith bodely. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv,210/a 
Grete oothe, jusjurandim, 1§30 Pauscr. 495 He hath con- 
strayued me .. by a boke othe (par ion serment sur ung 
dure). ¢1565 Linoesay (Pitscottie) CA ron. Scot. (1899) I. 4s 
The chanceleir suore be his great aith and hailie sacrament 
thair was..no wther..that he faworit sa weill 1589 Coorza 
Admonit. 32 Thomas Orwin..himselfe hath vpon his booke 
oath aemieds that he euer printed [the books} 1606 Prec. 
agst. fate Traitors 6 Should receive several corporal] othes 
upon the holy Evangelists, s609 Sxsnx Reg. Afaz. 1a 
Twelue loyal! men .. sall be ¢hosen; quha sall sweare the 
great eath in presence of the parties, that they sall declare 
quhilk of them hes best rich. 1771 E. Lone Tria? ¢/ Deg 
"Porter'in Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 204 I'm ready to take 
my bible oath on't, 1777 G. Custon in Sparks Corr, Amer. 
Rev, (x853) J. 435 To attend at Kingston, and take the oath 
of office in consequence of my late appointment. 1843 S. 
Loven Handy Andy xii, | dhruv him to Squire Egan's, Vl 
take my book oath, s849 Macaucay fist, Eng. iv. I. 504 
A law. imposed severe penalties on every person who refu 
to take the oath of supremacy when required to do so. 

4. fransf. A person by whom, or thing by which, 
cne swears. Fare, ~ 

¢18a5 Beonors Poems, Torrismond 1 iii, Hf thou art. . The 
admiration, oath, and patron saint, Of frivolous revellers. 


OATH. 


§. attrib. and Comd., as oath-parole, -pledge, -rite; 
oath-breaker, -breaking, -making, -sancttoner, 
-taker, -taking; oath-bouud, -despising, -detesting 
adjs.; oath-sick a., fastidious about oaths, having 
an objection to take an oath; oath-worthy a. 
arch., worthy of credit on oath, worthy to be 


sworn by. sé 

1890 Pall Afall G. 23 Oct. 6/3 An open organization and 
not ‘oath-bound, except in the case of the council. 1894 
Cath, News 27 Oct. 3/2 Freemasonry is an oath-bound body. 
160r Dent Pathw. Fleaven 148 Blasphemers and *oath- 
breakers. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, v. ii. 38,1 told bim gently 
Of his *Oath-breaking. 2826 Hoa. Sarria Yor 701 (1838) 
111. 8 The depositions of his *oath-despising retainers. “4p 
Buass Larnest Cry § Praycr xiii, Dempster, a true blue 
Scot I’se warran’y Thee, *aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran. 
1553 Gximaton Cicero's Offices m. (1553) 160 In an *othe- 
makinge, not what the feare hut what the vertue of it is, 
ought to be considered. @166x Funter WVorthies 1.(1662) 189 
What *Oath-office is kept in London; I know not. 1900 
Partly Tel. 11 Aug. 7/2 These spies and breakers of *oath- 
paroles. 1884 Congregationalist June 465 The sacramental 
solemnity, the *oath-pledge eee evil. a 1634 Cuarman 
(J.), All the *oath-rites said, I have ascended her adorned 
bed. 1846 Gaote Greece (1869) I. 8 Zeus .. conferred upon 
Styx the majestic distinction of being the Horkos, or *oath- 
sanctioner of the Gods. 1716 Soutu 7welve Seri. (1717) 
1V. 219 A scrupulous *Oathesick Conscience. 1818 ConbeTT 
Pol, Keg. XXXII, 49 The Magistrates, who co-operated 
with this hirer of *oath-takers. 1897 Maay Kincstey IV, 
Africa 465 Oath-takers being sadly prone to kiss their 
thumb, as it were. 1458 Waterf. Arch. in 10th Rep. fist. 
ASS. Comm. App. v. 299 That no man .. be recevid unto 
the franches. .of the said citie save only for the same crafte 
that he usitb at his *othe takyng. 1882 Boswoatu-Totira 
Anglo-Sax. Dict. sv. dp-vyrpe, Gif he 4pwyrbe bip, ‘if he 
be *oath-worthy’, Laws of /ne 46. 1886 Coanett Fadl of 
Asgard 11. 170 By all that we of old have deemed holy and 
oathworthy. . 

Hence Oathed (in comb.) a., furnished with oaths ; 
Oathful @., full of oaths; Oa-thlet, a small or 


petty oath, ; 

1828 J. Wison in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 296 Cursing and 
swearing ia triumph in a *many-oathed language. 1887 
Simpson Golfx. 171 An earnest “oathful desire for victory. 
1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVILL. 270 A tiny tart *oathlet. 


Oath (cp, ad), v. rare. Forms: 4 athe, 6 
othe, 7- oath, oathe. [f. Oatn s4.] 
+1. trans. To impose an oath upon, put to one’s 


oath, conjure. Obs. 

13.. Evang, Nicod, 1141 in Herrig Archio LUI 412 Bi 
gret god we yhow athe [L. conjurantes cos}, (bid. 1699 We 
war athed full nere [L, condurati sumus), 

2. intr, (or with 07. cl.) To utter an oath or 


oaths, to swear. Also Zo cath it. 

a1617 P. Bayne Lect. (1634) 167 They carry their sinne 
in their fore-head, braving men, oathing it. 1627-47 FEctHAM 
Resolves 1. xix. 67 "Tis easy to know a beginning swearer 
-» He oathes it, as a cowardly fencer plays. 1851 R. F. 
Burton Goa 309 Complainant swears that he was not paid ; 
witness oathes hy the sun that he was. 1900 Longm. Mag. 
Nov. 72 Some of the soldiers .. laughed and oathed in 
evident glee. 

3. trans. To take to oath, swear by. 

1740 T. Connon in Gent. Afag. 461/2, 1 do oath the holy 
seven [i.e sacraments], His soul's with Patrick now in 
heaven. 

4. To address or call with oaths. 

1834 Tait's Mag. 1. 4x Some lusty carter is heard oathing 
a hit of the blood patrician. 1853 S. G. Osporne in Visc. 
Ingestre Melfora 1]. 11 The dogs... kept up growls of 
defiance, till their owners oathed them into order. 

Hence Oa‘thing vd/. sb. Also attrtd, 

1680 1. C. Vind, Oaths (ed. 2) 19 If there be no oathing or 
swearing, there can be no for-swearing. 1681 HickraiNGi.t 
Sin Man-catching Wks. 1716 1. 186 These Men-catchers 
lay their Snares and their Oathing-Gins to catch them. 


Oathable (6upab’l), a. rare!. In 7 othable, 
[f. OatH sé. or v.+-AaBLE.] Capable of taking an 
oath ; fit or able to be sworn; oath-worthy, 


1607 Suaxs. Tinton 1. iii. 135 Vou are not Othable, 
Although J know you'l sweare, terribly sweare. 


Oatmeal (dv tm#l). Forms; see Oar and Megan. 
I, Meal made from oats. 
€1430 Lider Cocorur (1862) 14 Take almondes unblanchid 
--Put ote-mele to, rqaa tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv.244 
A man Sholde ette mettis of colde and moisti complexcion, 
..as..Potage of oot-mell. 1523 Lo. Beaners Froiss. 1. xvii, 
19 Behynde the saddyl, they {the Scottis} wyll have a lytle 
sacke full of ootemele. 1535 Coverpace Prov. XXViL, 22 
Though thou shuldest bray a foote with a pestell in a morter 
like otemeell, 1683 Tayon Way to Ticatth 29 Oatmeal is to 
be accounted the best of all Flour. 2776 Avan Suita WN, 
1. xi. 1. (1869) 1. 171 ‘The common people in Scotland ., are 
fed with oat-meal. 1813 J. Tuomson Lect. énflam. 33 
Poultices.. formed of oat-emeal. 1873 Kincsiry ue (3878) 
11. 417 For growing children, oatmeal is invaluable. 

+ p. Foyer. Obs. 

1543 Upatt Eras. Apoph. (1897) Leosth h 
perswaded the citee of At ee, to Gale Were Beer ae = 
agog to thinke all the worlde otemele, 1615 SWETNAM 
cae. nee ili, ihe page is not all made of ote- 

nor all is not golde that glisters. 1 Ve; 
nae Wedn, Lect., You think bat all die tont Dent, 
c. Short for oatmeal porridge. 

1892 in Cent. Dict. 

$2. pl. A name for a set of riotous or profligate 
young men early in the 17th century. Ods. Slang. 

‘No trace of this odd appellation has yet been found ex- 


cept that the author of a ludicrous pamphlet has taken th 
name of Oliver Oat-meale ‘ (Narcs Weisis 1822). ‘ i 
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1624 Foro Sun's Darling 1. i, Do mad prank with Roar- 
ing boys and oatmeals. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as oatmeal flummery, groats, 
gruel,-man, mill, porridge; oatmeal-chewier, -eater, 
-maker; also applied até77é, to cloth of a minutely 
speckled pattern suggestive of oatmeal, ns oatmeal 
Sriesze, serge, etc. 

71a Stzete Sfect. No, 431 2 3,1 desire you would find 
out some Name for these craving Dannsels, .. Trash-eaters, 
*Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champcrs, Chalk-lickers [etc.]. 1886 
Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 New *Oatmeal Cloths, in plain 
and fancy cream, 1885 Pall Madi G. 28 Jan. 9/1 Dresses 
of *oatmeal cream, with bonnets to match. 1767 A. Canpp- 
nets Lexifh. 38 Professions. .of everlasting amity, past now 
between the Cow-killer and *Oat-meal-eater. 1778 Mas. 
Rareato Eng. we 204 To make *Oatmeal Flummery. 
1594 Lyty Afoth, Bomb. in O. PE, (1814) 1.278 You *oatineal- 
groat you were acquainted with this plot. 2611 Closet for 
Ladies & Gentiew. 134 Oatemeale grotes soked in vineger. 
1579 Lancuan Gard, ffealth (1633) 457 Throat squincy ..vse 
*Otemeale grewelt well sifted. 1599 ‘anterbury Marriage 
Licences (MS.), Thomas Jones. .*Otmellmaker. 1720 Lond, 
Gaz, No. 5882/3 Thomas Cozens, .. Oatmeal maker. 1649 
Butne Eng. fuprov. Lipr. (1653) toz For these Crops, 
being but of Oates, I could have had five pound an Acre, 
being offered it by an *Oat-meal man, 1813 Z.vamtfner 
24 Aug. 533/2 Oatmeat boiled in water ("oatmeal porridge). 

Oaty (duti), a. rare. [f Oar+-y.] Of the 
nature of, or full of oats, tesp. of wild oats. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire vii. (1891) 55 Verye fruitful for 
corne especciallie barlie, but it isaccounted oatie and not soe 
fine as that of the other partes. /b/d., The negligence of 
husbandmen in sowinge of had and oatie seade. 161: Cotcr., 
Avenier, catie, belonging fo oats. 

Oaze, Oazy, obs. forms of Oozr, Oozy. 


+ Ob, 5.1 Obs. [From 0d., abbreviation of 06- 


Jeetion, vscd in conjunction with sof, = solution, in 


old books of divinity.] In phr. 06(s) and sol(s) 
= objection (s) and solution(s) ; scholastic or subtle 
disputation. Hence + Ob-and-soller Ods. sonce- 


zd., a scholastic or subtle disputant. 

1588 Afarpret, Epist. (Arb.) 11 Very skilull in the learning 
of oband Sol. 16a1 Buaron Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1. iit. (1651) 
675 A thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, 
Obs and Sols. ¢1660 Loyal Songs (1731) 11, 217 Whilst he 
should give us Sel’s and Ob’s, He brings us in some simple 
bobs. 1678 Butter Aud. m1. id. 1242 To ow for Deep and 
Learned Scholars; Although but Paltry, Ob and Sollers, 


+ Ob, sé.2 Obs. [a. Heb. 28 66(4 necromancer.] 
A wizard, magician, sorcerer, ventriloquist. 
1659 Gauben Tears Ch. 1. xxii. 336 They peep and mutter, 


like Obs and Pythons, whispering as out of the earth and 
their bellies. 

+ Ob., abbreviation of Ozotus, formerly used to 
denote a halfpenny. 

1442 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 387, xvj Skaynys 
of grete packethrede. .at ob a pec’s in al viijd, 1463 Bury 
Wiis (Camden) 30 To reseyve an oh..fore here offryng. 
c1gso Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 42 Mis henata peny, 
his chiken at ob, 196 Saas, 1 Hen. /V, 0 iv, 590 Item, 
Sacke, two Gallons. v.s. viii... Item, Bread. ob. Prince. 
O monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in- 
tollerable deale of Sacke? 163 Wervea Anc, Fun. Mon. 
238 The Hospital of Saint James was .. valued at the sup- 
pression to 32./, 2.8. 1d. ob. 


Ob., abbrev. of L. obfit, died; used before the 
date of a person’s death, 
Ob-, pref. The Lat. prep. od ‘in the direction 


of, towards, against, in the way of, in front of, | 


in view of, on account of’. In combination with vbs. 
and their derivatives, the d is nssimilnted to certain 
consonants, becoming oc- before ¢-, of- before /-, 
op- before f-, and app. o- before m- (in omitt2re). 
In combination it has the following senses: a. In 
the direction of, towards; facing, in front of; as 
obvertdre to turn towards, obadire to listen to. 
b. Against, in opposition, as occerrére to run 
against, oppducre to place against; often merely 
implying the injurious or objectionable character 
ofan action, ¢. Upon or over; down upon, down; 
as obdiicére to draw upon or over, obligare to bind 
down, occidére to fall down, d. Completely ; 
somctimes pleonastic, as obdudcdre to sweeten (com- 
pletely), obdirare to harden greatly; often with 
a colouring of sense a. 

In English use, 05- (0c-, of-, of-, 0-) occurs 

1. In combinations already formed in Latin in 
the senses above-mentioned; rarely in words formed 
in Eng. itself on Latin elements; e.g. a. obedience, 
obversion; b. object, occur, opponent, opposite; 
c. obduce, occident; A. obdulcorate, obdurate, 

2, In mod. scientific Latin, and hence in Eng., in 
Botany, etc., ob- is prefixed to ndjs. in the sense 
‘inversely’, or ‘in the opposite direction’; e.g. 
obcordatus (Linnzens), obcordate, i.é. cordate with 
the hase or broad end presented ; otovate, ovate 
or egg-shaped with the wider end presented; o/- 
triangular, triangular with the apex downward. 
See below OncLavate to OBTURBINATE, 


This is not an ancient L. use, where o03- was rarely com- 
bined with an adj,, the chief example heing plates 
Optona, which could hardly be in sense the mode! for these 
words. Apparently the prefix represents the of- of the 


adv. obversé Oaveasety, and is an abridged r 
of that word, ged representation 


OBCLAVATE, 


+ Oba-cerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
obacerare to contradict. (Derived according to 
some Lat. grammarians from acws, acer- chaff.)] 
Hence + Obacera‘tion, a stopping one’s month. 

1656 Buount Glossagy., Obacerate, to stop ones mouth, that 
he cannot tell out his tale. 1658 Puitiirs, Odaceration. 

Obaie, obs. form of OBEY. 

+ Obak, obs. form of ABack: cf. O pre.1 

1435 Misyn Jive of Love 3 All binges putt o-bak. ¢1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5084 His pryde was put obak, 

Obambulate (gbiembidle't), 2 rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. obambuldre, {. ob- (OB-) + ambulare to 
walk.) str. To walk about; to wander hither 
and thither. 

1614-15 Boys Wks. (1622) 597 Soules departed .. doe not 
ebambulate and wander vp and downe, but remaine in 
places of happinesse or vnhappinesse. 1633 Eaat MAncH. 
Al Mondo (1636) 100 In the interim the Soule doth not 
wander and obambulate. 1694 Motteux Kadelais v.(1739) 
235 We..must still obambulate, Sequacious of the Court. 

5o Obambula‘tion, walking to and fro; Oba‘m- 
bulatory @., habitually walking about, itinerant. 

1600 O. E. (M. Surcuizre) Repl. Lidel v. 100 Their 
stationarie obambulations ahout the limits of parishes. 
1610 Bovs MWés. (3622) 375 Their obambulations of spirits 
and An le of dead men. 1818 J. Brown Psyche 107 
Obambulation much befriends The point for which a man 
contends. 1855 Cramiza My Travels V1). i. 16 Many 
obambulatory merchants of such wares. 

Obang (@-been). Also 7 oeban. [Jap. d-Jan, 
f. 6 great + ban (a. Chinese faz) sheet, division: ef. 
Kosane.] A gold coin formerly current in Japan,- 
of an oblong form rounded at the corners, and 
equal in value to ten kobangs. 

1662 J. Davies tr, Aandelsto’s Trav. wm. (1669) 147 
A thousand Oedans of Gold, which amount to forty seven 
thousand Thayls, or crowns. 1863 Reader 21 Nov. 595 
The half-obang is almost literally an obang, which is elliptic 
in form, cut in half. 1 Daily News 11 Oct. b/s Lhe 
next in size to this unwieldy coin is the Japanese ‘obang’, 
which weighs rather more than two ounces anda half, about 
equal to ten English sovereigns. 

+ Oba-rmate, v. Obs. rave—°.  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obarmdre to arm against.) trans. To arm 
(Cockeram, 1623). Hence +Obarma‘tion, an 
arming (Ibid.). 

1658 Puiturs, Odarmation, an arming against. 
|Obarni, oba‘rne. Ods. [Russ. o6paputii 
obvarnyi, scalded, prepared by scalding.) In full, 
mead obarni, i.e. ‘scalded mead’, a drink used in 
Russia, and known in England ¢ 1600. 

1 Haxtouyt Voy. 1. 46x One veather of sodden mead 
called Odarnt. 1609 Pimlyco Civh, With spiced Meades 
.-As Meade Obarne,and Meade Cherunck. 1616 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass i. i, Chimney-sweepers [Are got) To their 
tobacco, and strong-waters, Ham, Meath, and Obarni. 

Obay(e, Obbet, -it, -yt, obs. forms of OBEy, 
Osir. Obbley, variant of OBLEY Oés. 

Obbligato (obbligate, pbligite), a. (sd.) 
Afus, Often obligato. [a. It. odé/igato, formerly 
obligato, obliged, obligatory.] Indispensable; that 
cannot be omitted: applied to a part essential to 
the completeness of a composition (or to the 
instrument on which such a part is played); esp. 
to an accompaniment having an independent value. 
(Opposed to ad /rbitum.) Also trans/. indispens- 
able; forced, compulsory. 

(2724 Exfplic. For. Weds, in Mus. Bks. 50 Obligata Neces- 
sary, Expressly, or on Purpose. 1730-6 Baitey (folio}, 
Obligati, signifies for, or on pw or necessary; as 
doi violin obligati, on purpose for two violins.] 1794 
Matus Purs. Litt. (1798) 342 And with Raimondi‘s fire, 
and warlike art, Play'd some French General's odfigato 
Part. r8ax Cot. Hawker Diary (1895) 1. 234 He added an 
obbligato accompaniment of a large hand-bell, 1878 EF. J. 
Hopkins in Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 20 An accompaniment 
my be either ‘Ad fibitam’ or ‘ Obligato’..[t is said to be 
Obligato when. .it forms an integraLpart of the composition. 

B. sé. An obbligato part or accompaniment. 

1845 FE. Hotmes Mozart 276 The scena and rondo, Von 
temer, with pianoforte odfigato, 1861 Times 26 Aug., He 
has furnished a sort of ‘ obbligato’, or independent part. 

Obbraid, corrupt form of Uppraip. 

+ Obceecate, cz. Ods. Also 6 obse-, 6-7 obce-. 
(ad. L. obcwcat-us, pa. pple. of obceecdre or ocexcare 
to blind, f, od- (OB- 1b) + cwedre to blind, cxcus 
blind. See also OccacaTE be Blinded; blind; 
destitute of mental or spiritual vision. So + Ob- 
czcated (-cec-) 2., in same sense; }Obcrcation 
(-cee-), blinded condition; mental or spiritual 


blindness. o 

a1568 A. Kip in Bannatyne MS. (1875) 263/40 And prince 
of iustice the verry image suld be, The quhilk hut vertew is 
blind and obsecat. 1579 Furke Heskins* Pari, 121 His 
obsecate and blind enemies. 1627-77 FEttuam Kesolves 
us. Ixiii. 293 Neither was their obduration nor their obceca- 
tion less. a1631 Donne Sern. V. 3125 A heavy blindness 
and obcecation. x164z Family of Love in Harl, Misc, 
(Malham) IY. 447 Let not us persuade ourselves..that our 
great god Cupid is obcecated. 1696 Everyn in Bendley's 
Corr. (1842) J. 115 The fillets, with which the Iunto’s eyes 
are banded..to represent their Obczecation. 

Obcess, obs. (erron.) form of OBSEss. 

Obclavate (gbklZ'-vet), a. Nat. Hist. [See OB- 
2.) Inversely clavate; club-shaped with the thick- 


ened part at the base. 1857 in Mayne Z-xfos, Ler. 


OBCOMPRESSED. 


Obcompressed (pbkonpresst), a. Aart. Hist. 
[See On- 2.] Compressed or fattened in the 
opposite of the usual dircetion: sce quots. 

1857 Mave Expos. Lex., Obcompressus, Hot, Applied by 
HW. Cassini to the ovary and seeds of the Synanthcrer 
|= Composite}, when their greater diameter is from right to 
left, as in the Corcofsts: obcompressed, 189a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Obcourpressed, fattened anteriorly, 

Obconie (pbkpnik), @. Nal. fist. = next. 

1819 SAMOUELLE Entomol, Compend. 153 Broscus..labiat 
palpi with their fourth joint obconic. 1847 Marnv in /'ror, 
Berw. Nat, Club \i. No, §. 235 Antennze.. clavate, secand 


and Uhird joints obconic. ps i 

Obconical (pbkp-nikal), @. Chiefly Was. Hist. 
[Sce On- 2.] Inversely conical; of the form of 
a cone with the base upward or outward. 

1806 GaLrixe Brit, Bot. 1 Salicernia,., Joints compressed, 
emarginate; internodes obconical. 1828 Stark lem. Nat. 
dist, 11, 298 Antenne: with obconicat joints, 187a Ouivrr 
Elvm, Bot, tt. 133 Carpels..immersed in a large, obconical 
receptacle. . b 

Obcordate (ebkfsdet), @ Nat. Hist. [See 
Os- 2.] Inversely cordate; heart-shaped, with 
the apex serving as base or point of attachment. 

1778 J. Jenkinson Gen. § Sfectf, Descr. Br. Pl, Gloss, 
Obcordate, heart-shaped with the afex downwards, 1819 
Samovuetts Entontol. Compend, 153 Thorax obcordate, its 
base very narrow or pedunculated. 1896 Eomonns Bot, 
Jor Beginners vic 42 In the Wood Sorrel we have an 
obcordate, or inversely heart-shaped leaf. 

So Obco'rdiform @. = prec. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. réga in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Obcuneate (pbkidnie), a. Nat, Hist. [See 
Os- 2.} Inversely cuneate; wedge-shaped, with 
the thin end at the base of the organ or part. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 166 Segments of submerged 
leaves obcuncate. /éfd. 346 Bracts of fruiting catkins 
broadly obcuneate. ; 

Obcurrent, obs. variant of OccuRRENT. 

Obdeltoid (pbde'ltoid), 2. Nat. Hist. [See 
On- 2.) Inversely deltoid ; of a trinngular form, 
with the apex downward, or nt the base of the 
organ or part. 1891 in Cent. Dict. 

Obdiplostemonons (pbdiplostiménas', a. 
Bot. [See Ox- 2.] Diplostemonous with the dis- 
position of the two stamen-whorls reversed; having 
the stamens of the outer whorl opposite to, and 
those of the inner whorl alternate with, the petals. 
Hence Obdiploste‘mony, the condition of being 
obdiplostemonous. 

1880 Grav Struct. Bot. vi. § 3. 198 It,.occurs that the anti- 
petalous stamens are more or less exterior in insertion, and 
then the carpels, when isomerous, are alternate with the inner 
andantisepalous stamens, and therefore opposite the petals. .. 
This arrangement takes the name of Obdiplostemony. 1882 
Nature 7 Dec. 126 The ., curious ‘ obdiplostemonons ‘ 
arrangement in the... genus Platytheca, 1888 Henstow 
Origin Floral Struct. xx. h..most.. genera. .obdi- 
plostemony..is..due tothe petaline whorl of filaments being, 
50 to say, thrust outside the level of the catycine whort by 
the protruding .. bases of the carpels, 


Obdormition (pbdpimi‘fan). (ad. 1. obdormi- 
tion-em,n. of action from obdormire to fall asleep, 
f, ob- (OB- 1d) + dormire to sleep. ] 

+1. A falling asleep, or the condition of being 
asleep. Obs. rare—'. 

1634 Be. Haut Contempl., N. 7. w. xxxti, A peaceable 
obdormition in thy bed of ease and honour. 

2. Numbness of a limb, ete. due to pressure on 
a nerve; the condition of being ‘asleep’. rzre~°. 

1857 in Mavne Lapos. Lex. 1886 in Tuomas Aled. Dict, 

+Obdu'ce, v. Ods. [ad. L. obdiic-ére to draw 
over, cover over, f. 0d-(OB- 1) + ducére to lead, 
draw. ] 

1. trans, To cover, envclop. 

1637 Tostinson Nenou's Disp, 223 This plant is. .obduced 
on every side with long strait..teaves. 1709 Biara in @Aré. 
Trans, XXVMM. 91 A certain Crust..obducing the Cutis. 
lbid, 118 Cellules..obduc’d with a thin Membrane, 

2. Vo draw or put over as a covering. 

a 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Afan, 1, ii. 65 A Cortex that is 
obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 

+Obdu'ct,z. Obs. [f. L. obdnet-, ppl. stem of 
obdicére. see prec.; ef. INpuct.) ¢vans. = prec. 1. 

1623 Cockraam, Obduct, to coner. 1646 Sia T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. w. v. 188 When the Liver is..s0 obducted and 
covered with thick skins, that it cannot diffuse its virtue. 

+Obduction. 0és. ewe L. obduction-em, n. 
of action f, obdiicére: see OBpDUcE.] The action of 
covering or enveloping. 

In quot. 1609 repr. L. obductio of the Vulgate, tr. Gr. 
traywyy of the LX X., variously explained in the versions. 

1578 Banister Hist, Alan 3 A strong Ligament within 
the ia ynt.. beside the outward obductions, and clothynges 
with Ligamentes, 1609 Biatr (Douay) Acclss. ii, 2 Make 
NO hast in the time of obduction, 1623 Cocxerim, Oddue- 
fon, M covering. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Odduction, a 
covering or laying over. 

+ Obdu‘lcorate, v. Obs. rare. [f. On-1d + late 
L. duledrare to sweeten, f. du/cdr-em sweetness, f. 
aule-1ssweet: cf. L. obdutedre.| trans. To sweeten. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 36 Such medicaments are 
obduleorated with cordiat electuaries. 

Obduracy (rbdiurisi, Pbditiorisl).  [f. Onnv- 
RATE: see -acy 3, and ef. late L. ofdtinitra.] ‘The 
state or qualily of being obdurate. 

Von. VII. 
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1. Stubbornness, obstinacy; obstinnte hartlness 
of heart, relentlessness ; persistence in evil. 

1597 Suaks. 2 ffen, 77, 1. ii. so Thou think'st me as 
farre in the Diuels Booke, as thou, and Falstaffe, for 
obduracie and persistencie, 1670 G. H. dist, Cardinals 11, 
tt, 161 He in so constant in his resolutions, that it passes 
alniost to obduracy, 1720 Wetton Suffer. Son af God II. 
xvi. 436 To break the Obduracy of my Harden'd und 
ungrateful Heart. 1855 Mirman Lat, Cér. (1864) J. 11 iv. 
238 If Rome at times was courted with promising sub- 
mission, at othera it was opposed with inflexible obdoracy, 

2. The state of being physically hardened. rare. 

18aa-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed, 4) 1V. 514 They {caruncles} 
are found to acquire the obduracy of a rigid scirrhua, 


Obdurate (p'bdiurct, Phditierét), a fad. L. 
obdiiral-tus hardened, hardened in heart, pa. pple. 
of obdtirire: sce next.] 

1. a. [ardened in wickedness or sin; persistently 
impenitent ; stubbornly resisting, or insensihle to, 
moral influence. 

e1440 Faced's Well 126 Pei be so obdurate in here 
coucytise, 1 Br, Watson Ser, Sacram,. xvi. 98 What 
olJurate vnkindness is this, not to recognise these so great 
benefites, 1667 Mitton /”. ZL. vi. 790 What..Wonders 
move th‘ obdurate to relent? t720 Wetton Suffer. Son of 
God 1, iv. 96 Mollifie and Soften the Hardness of my 
Obdurate Heart. 1830 Scorr Demenol. x. 365 The obdurate 
conscience of the old sinner. 

abrol, as sh. 1830 W. Pasticres 4, Sivativ.177 Beholding 
.. With righteous wrath such obdurates. 

b. Hardened, or hardening oneself, against per- 
suasion, entreaty, the sentiment of pity, elc.; 
stubborn, obstinate, unyielding, Inflexible, relent- 
less, hard-hearted, inexorable. 

4586 Martowe rst Pt. Tamburl. y.i, If humble suits or 
imprecations., Might have entreated your obdurate breasts, 
1993 Suaks, 3 ffen. VI, 1 iv. 142 Women are soft, milde, 
pittifull, and flexible; Thon, sterne, obdurate, flintie, rough, 
remorselesse. 1692 Daypen SY. Eurenzont’s Ess. 187 ‘The 
miserable condition of old King Priam touches the most 
obdurate Soul. 1753 Jounson Rambler No. 171? 8 To 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless. 1818 Surtcrv 
Rev, Aslam we. ix, Bue custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts. 1840 Basnuam /agot. Leg., Look at 
Clo.k xix, Why the fair was obdurate None knows,—to be 
sure it Was said she was setting hercap atthe Curate, 1866 
Mes. II. Woon St. A¢artin's Ere xxv. (1874) 311 She was 
compelled to be more obdurate than even her father had been. 

e. fig. of things. 

agaz7 Swiet Let, Ang. Tongue Wks. 1755 11.4. 188 They 
have jained the most obdurate consonants without one 
intervening vowel. 180g Asrexetuy Sarg. Obs. 69 This 
obdurate and destructive disease. 1814 Caav Dante, inf, 
xxxit, We all were silent. Ah, obdurate earth! 1840 
Dickens Olé C. Shop xi, Said Kit, hammering stoutly at 
an obdurate nail, 

+2. Physically hardened or hard. Oés. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg, 10/2 The fissures 
are tilled vp'with some obdurate substance and callositye. 
c 1600 Norven Spec. Brit., Corniw, (1728) 11 Tynn, .the owre 
thereof beyng an obdurate stone spred in the veynes of the 
mountaynes. 1743 tr. /feister's Surg. 394 Attended with 
an oldurate Callus, 1784 Cowrrk 7asé 1. 52 Well-tann'd 
hides, Obdurate and unyielding. 

b. ¢ransf. Harsh or disagreeable to the senses. 
Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More Song ef Soul 1. 1. exxiii, { mean not 
Natures harsh obdurate light. 

Obdurate (pbdiurelt, godiiiore't), v. [f. On- 
DURATE @., or L, obdwirat-, ppl. stem of obdiirire to 
harden, harden in heart, f. o5- (OB- 1b) + difrare 
to harden.] 

1, trans. Tomake obdurate, to harden in wicked- 
ness, or against moral influence, entreaty, etc. ; to 
make stubborn or obstinate; to harden the heart 
of, make relentless or pitiless, 
ca alban (Vx, (1673) 2979/2 The holy Ghost sayth, I 
will obdurate the hart of Pharao, 1605 j. Dove as hae 
Atheism 1 [They] have so hardned_and obdurated them 
selues, that they hane no sence or feeling. 1651 Howe. 
Fenice 44 She [Venice] is obdurated with the same kind of 
vigor nnd vertuasold Rome. 1662 Perry /ares 58 Most 
of the punishments..are hut shame. .which shame for ever 
after obdurates the offender. 1710 [see OsounateD below]. 
1860 Pusev Afin. Propk. 4 Not... from God, dooming to 
perdition, reprobating, obdurating, damning, but from man 
. obduring ot hardening himself in sin. 

2. To harden physically. Ods. rare. 

1597 [see Onoveateo below]. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's 
BE. Physicke 4/2 Sprede it on two papers..and in the night 
it will obdurate itselfe, 1657 Tostinson Arnon's Disp. 10 
So as either too much to obdurate or mollify. 

+3. intr. To become hard. O¢s. rare. 

1659 D. Pett fmpr. Sea 263 This tree brings forth 
blossomes, first white, then green, afterwards red, and then 
obdurates, from whence come the cloves, 

Ilence O-bdurated #7. a. x 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 20/2 The debilest 
syde of the obdurated fiver or milte. 1599 — tr. Gadel. 
kouer's Bk, Physicke 248/2 When as a woman getteth nn 
obduratede Breste. 1710 Ace, Last Dirtemp, Tom Whige 
i. 55 Our Young, and not yet Obdurated Kitt Catt. 1874 
Pusey Lent. Serm, 422 The obstinacy of an obdurated will. 


Obdurately (see the adj.), adv. [f OppuratE 
a. + -LV2.]_ In an ohdurate manner; stubbornly ; 


relentlessly. 

@igix Ken /[ynenotheo Poet. Wks, HI. 33 Israel, grown 
obdurately profane. 1838 Dickens Ach. Nick. xv, Still 
Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, cried obdurately 
lete.. 1865 Trotiom Belton Est, x. 115 Shut your doors 
obdurately against [them]. 


OBDURED. 


Obduraten ess (sce the adj.’. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of belng obdurate, 

1. = Onpenacy 1. 

1618 Gatnsronn Merk, Warbech in Select, fr. Harl. Mir. 
(1799) 74 Hf the duchess continued in ber obdturateness, and 
would not desist from her feminine rages, and terrible 
fees 1708 Ari’, Afelle No. 23. 3/1 With fervent 

eat m’ obdurateness he blames, 1720 Wetton Safer. Son 
of God Mi. xix, s How often have I felt this Obdurateness 
of Heart within 

2, = OxpuRAcy 2. rave. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gudllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 44/1 [Band 
must be softe,.. because migesh the neat, oa 
might hurte thrt parte. 1657 Tomuinsom Renou's Disp. 146 
Tc presently acquired a stony obdurateness, 

Obduration (gbdiurz-fon). [ad L. obdira- 

tién-em hardening, n. of action from ofdirdre to 
harden.] The action or fact of hardening, or con- 
dition of being hardened. 
i A hardening, or condition of being hardened, 
in sin or wickedness; a making or becoming 
stubbom, obstinate, or insensible to moral inflo- 
ence; rarely, a becoming, or condition of having 
become, relentless or insensible to entreaty (quots. 
1494, 1526), 

1494 Faavan Chron, vit. 553 Than the Gaunteners sup- 
prysyd with more obduracion of herte agayn theyr_ prynce, 
made theym a capytayne namyd Phylyp Artyuele. 1526 
Viler. lerf. (WW. de W. 153) gob, Obduracion or vnpite- 
fulnes, 1§85 Paxsoxs Chr. Exerc. u. vi. 367 This .. was 
the obduration of Pharao, 1647 M. Huoson Div. Right 
Govt.» it. 7 God doth work..upon the will, either by way 
of Obduration, or by way of Mollification and conversion, 
t7x8 Ramsay General Mistake 20 Obduration follows 
public shame, 1778 Br. Lowtn /safah Notes (ed. 13) 182 
Fhe obduration of the Jews of that age. 188a-3 Scnarr 
Encycl. Relig, Knowl WA. 1740/1 Falling under that 
judgment of obduration of which entat speaks. 

2. Physical hardening. rare. 

1654 Gayton /ras. Notes ut vii. 113 The obduration ol 
his Posteriors,..almost petrified by continuall hardnings 
upon his Asses bare backe. 182-34 Good's Study Med. 
fed. 4) 1V. a31 As the distension and obduration increase, 


+ Obduratious, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. OBpuRa- 
TION; see -10Us.] Characterized by or showing 
obduration; obdurate. 


1672 Baxtee Sagshaw's Scand, i, 4, 1 had been guilty of 
an obduratious self-saving, and perfidious silence. 


+Obdure (pbdiiios), 2. Obs. (exc. arch.) [f. 
On- 1b + diir-ns hard: after L. obdtirdre: see next.] 


1. = ORDURATE @. 1. 

1608 Hevwoon Lucrece tw. ii, Wks. 1874 V. 21g My doors 
the day time to my friends are free, But in the night the 
obdure gates are lesse kinde. 1639 G. Daniet. Aec/us. xvi, 
43 Hee made obdure the heart of y* proud King Pharch. 
1655 Hevwoon & Rowtey Fortune ee and & Sear it, Wks. 
1874 VI. 375 The boy's inflexible, and J obdure. 1844 Mas. 

BROWNING Soun., Seantn, es dook, When thy deathly 
need is obdurest [/aler edd, dreariest]. 

2. = OBDVRATE a, 2. 

1624 (uaeirs Son's Soun, xxiv. 1630 — Din, Fancies 
tH. xiv. (1660) 54 Gods sacred Word is like the Lamp of Day, 
Which softens wax, but makes obdore the clay. 

Hence + Obdurely a/v. ; +Obdu-reness. 

1624 Hevwooo Guanath. 1. 55 The fates For her obdure- 
nesse turn'd her into stone. 1634 Br. Haut. Contempl, N. 1, 
iv. CArist Betrayed, Oh the sottishnesse and obdurenesse of 
this sonne of perdition! 1848 Lytton A. Arthur ix, civ, 
The morsels least obdurely tough. 

Obdure (gbdiite2), v Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. obdira-re to harden, to render or become hard; 


f. o6- (OB- 1b) + duirare to harden, f. ditr-ws hard.] 

1. trans, = OspupaTE v. 1. (In quots. 1640 in 
good sense : To strengthen, fortify, ‘ steel ".) 

1998 You Diana 24 Now mollifie thy dire Hardnex and 
brest of thine so much obdured. 1633 HEvwooo Eng. / raz. 
v. Wks. 1874 1V. 90 Hath. .sinne soobdur'd thy heart? 1640 
Be. Hate Car. Moder, (Ward) 20/1 We may not to obdore 
ourselves as to be like the Spartan boys, who would not 80 
much as change a countenance at their beating. /éid. 93/2 
{t concerns a wise man ta obdure himself against these weak 
fears. 1678 R. Banctay Afol. Onakers v. § 18. 153 God 
seems .. to have obdur'd their Hearts, to force them unto 
great Sins. 1860 [see Osouratt v 1}. 

+2. To barden physically ; = OBDURATE v. 2. 

1624 Hevwooo Gunaié. 1 55 A dragon they espie Obdur'd 
tostone. 1665 Sir T. Mexaert 7rav. (1677) 112 Brick .. 
hardned by the Sun, which makes them..no less solid and 
usefull than those the Fire obdures. 


+ 8. intr. a. To become hard. b. To become 


or remain obdorate ; to persist stubbornly, Oés. 

1609 Hevwooo &rit. Troy vi. ii, Sencelesse of good as 
stones they soone obdure. 1641 ‘SecryMxuus Answ. 
Post, (1653) 88 Becket obdures, denies that the..Courts have 
authoritie to judge him. 1750 SHENsTONe Auin ad Abbey 
213 Resolute in wrongs the priest obdur'd. 

Hence + Obdu ring pala — ~e 

Mitton Dirorce tt. xx, Ile..would little perplex his 

thonghe for the obduring of nine hundred and ninety such 
as will dayly take worse liberties. a 

Obdured (sbdifiezd, port. Phditieréd), pl. a. 
Now rare or O6s. [pa. pple. of prec. vb., after L. 
obdiiratus obdurate. 


1. = OADURATE a. 1. ; 
1585 Jas. I £rs. Poesie (Arb) 53 To ignorants obdorde, 
quhair wilful errourlyis. @1619 Forureny AsAcom. 1. av. § 2 
(1622) 154 A notable mjrrour ot obdured vngodlinesse. 1649 
3p, Hawt Cases Conse. 1. ix. (21654) 252 Denounci judge- 
ment to the unbeleeving and obdured sinner. 1667 ere 


OATH. 


5. attrib. and Comb., as oath-parole, -pledge, -rite; 
oath-breaker, -breaking, -making, -sanctioner, 
-taker, -taking; oath-bound, -despising, -detesling 
adjs.; oath-sick a., fastidious about oaths, having 
an objection to take nn oath; oath-worthy @. 
arch., wotthy of credit on oath, worthy to be 


sworn by. . 

1890 Pail Mail G. 23 Oct. 6/3 An open organization and 
not *oath-bound, except in the case of the council. 2894 
Cath, News 27 Oct. 3/2 Freemasonry is an oatb-bonnd body. 
r6or Dent Pathw. /feaven 148 Blasphemers and *oath- 
breakers, 1596 Suaxs. 1 /fen. /V, v. ii. 38, 1 told him gently 
..Of his *Oath-breaking. 1826 Hor. Sait Yor /7#7i (1838) 
111. 8 The depositions of his *oath-despising retainers. 1786 
Buaxs Earnest Cry & Prayer xiii, Dempster, a true blue 
Scot I'se warran’; Thee, *aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran, 
34553, GuimaLDE Cicero's Offices 1, (1558) 160 In an *othe- 
makinge, not what the feare but what the vertue of it is, 
ought to be considered, a 166x Furten WVorthies 1, (1662) 189 
What *Oath-office is kept in London; 1 know not. 1900 
Daily Tel. 1x Aug. 7/2 These spies and breakers of *oath- 
paroles. 1884 Congregationalist June 465 The sacramental 
solemnity, the *oath-pledge against evil. a 1634 Citarman 
(J.), All the *oath-rites said, 1 have ascended her adorned 
bed. 1846 Grore Greece (1869) I. 8 Zeus .. conferred upon 
Styx the majestic distinction of being the Horkos, or *oath- 
sanctioner of the Gods. 1716 Sourn 7welve Sern, (1717) 
1V, 219 A scrupulous *Oath-sick Conscience, 1818 Copactt 
Pol. Reg. KXXI11. 49 The Magistrates, who co-operated 
with this hirer of “oath-takers, 1897 Maay Kixostey JV 
Africa 465 Oath-takers being sadly prone to kiss their 
thumb, as it were. 1488 Waterf. Arch. in r0th Rep. Hist. 
AISS. Comm: App. v. 299 That no man .. be recevid unto 
the franches. .of ie said citie save only for the same crafte 
that he usith at his *othe takyng. x88a Boswoatn-To-Lea 
Anglo-Sax. Dict. s.v. dp-wyrpe, Gif be Apwyrbe bib, Sif he 
be “oath-wortby', Laws of Ine 46. 1886 Conartr Fadi of 
Asgard 11.170 By all that we of old have deemed holy and 
aie ortby: F . 

Hence Oathed (in comb.) a., furnished with oaths ; 
Oa'thfal ¢., full of oaths; Oathlet, a small or 


petty oath. - 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Afag. XX1V. 296 Cursing and 
swearing in triumph in a *many-oathed language. 1887 
Stmeson Golf'x. 171 Au earnest "oathful desire for victory. 
1835 Black, Mag. XX XVIII. 270 A tiny tart “oathlet. 

Oath (cp, 503), v. rave. Forms: 4 athe, 6 
othe, 7- oath, oathe. [f. Oat sd.] 

+1. ¢rans. To impose an oath upon, put to one’s 
oath, conjure. Ods. 

13.. Evang. Nicod. 1141 in Herrig Archiv LIM. 412 Bi 
gret god we ybow athe [L. conjurantes eos}, bid. 1699 We 
war athed full nere (L. coniurati snmius). 

2. intr. (or with off, ¢/.) To utter an oath or 
oaths, to swear. Also do oath tl. 

3617 P. Bayne Lect. (1634) 167 They carry their sinne 
in their fore-head, braving men, oathing it. 1627-47 Fectiam 
Resolves 1. xix. 67 'Tis easy to know a beginning swearer 
.. He oathes it, as a cowardly fencer plays. 1851 R. IF. 
Rurtonr Gea 309 Complainant swears that he was not paid ; 
witness oathes by the sun that he was, xr900 Longut. Mag. 
Nov. 72 Some of the soldiers .. langhed and oathed in 
evident glee. 

3. trans. To take to oath, swear by. 

1740 T. Connor in Gentl. Afag. 461/2, 1 do oath the holy 
seven [i.e, sacraments], His soul's with Patrick now in 
heaven. 

4. To address or call with oaths. 

1834 Tait's Mag. 1. 41 Some lusty carter is heard oathing 
a bit of the blood patrician. 1853 S. G. OsBorne in Visc. 
Ingestre Afedfora 11. 11 The dogs .. kept up growls of 
defiance, till their owners oathed them into order. 

Hence Oa‘thing vé/. sb. Also attrib, 

1680]. C. Vind. Oaths (ed. 2) 19 1f there be no oathing or 
swearing, there can be no for-swearing. 1681 HickeeiNGILL 
Sin Man-catching Wks. 1716 1. 18 These Men-catchers 
lay their Snares and their Oathing-Gins to catch them. 


Oathable (6 pab’l), a. rave“! In 7 othable. 
[f Oaru sd. or v.4+-ABLE.] Capable of taking an 
oath ; fit or able to be sworn; oath-worthy. 


3607 Swans. Tinton wv. ili, 135 You are not Othable, 
Although I know you'l sweare, terribly sweare. 


Oatmeal (du'tmii). Forms: see Oarand MEAL. 
1. Meal made from oats. 
¢1420 Liber Cocorun: (1862) 14 Take almondes unblanchid 
«Put ote-mele to. r4az tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv.as4 
A man Sholde etre mettis of colde and moisti complexcion, 
-+as.. Potage of oot-mell. 1523 Lo. Beaners Froiss. 1. xvii. 
19 Behynde the saddyl, they [the Scottis] wvll haue a lytle 
sacke full of ootemele. 1835 CoverDaLe Prov. xxvii, 22 
Though thou shuldest bray a foole with a pestell ina morter 
like otemeell, 1683 Tavon Way to Health 29 Oatmeal isto 
be accounted the best of all Flour. 1776 Avam Saurn IV, V, 
3. xi, & (1869) 1. 17x The common people in Scotland.. are 
fed with oat-meal. 1813 J. Tuomson Leed. inflam. 333 
Poultices.. formed of cat-meal, 1873 Kincstev Ze¢?, (1878) 
Il. 417 For growing children, oatmeal is invaluable. 
+ B proverh. Obs. 
1542 Uoatt Erasin. Apoph, (18 Le 
perswaded the citee of Athenes a Like cp mae oF a 
ageg to thinke all the worlde otemele. 1615 SWETNAM 
Agen jaa Te roe is not all made of ote. 
A ‘olde that glisters. Vi. 
pel DS Wedn. Lect, UB think Sim all et edte ct 
ce. Short for oatmeal porridge 
1891 in Cent. Dict. i - 
+2. pl. A name for a set of riotons or profligate 
young men early in the 17th century, Obs. slang, 
No trace of this odd appellation has yet been found ex- 


cept that the author of a ludicrous pamphlet has 1 
name of Oliver Oat-meale ’ (Nares hee 1822). iad 


: 8 


1624 Foro Sun's Darling 1.3, Do mad prank with Roar- 
ing boys and oatmeals. 

3. atirtb.and Comb., as oatmeal flummery, groats, 
gruel, -man, mill, porridge, oatmeal. chewer, eater, 

-naker; also applied affr7é. to cloth of a minntely 
speckled pattern suggestive of oatmeal, as ca/meal 
Sriese, serge, etc. 

1712 STRELR Sfect, No, 431? 3,1 desire you would find 
out some Name for these craving Danisels, .. Trash-eaters, 

*Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-lickers [etc.]. 1886 
Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 New *Oatmeal Cloths, in plain 
and fancy cream. 1885 Pal] Afait G. 28 Jan. 0/1 Dresses 
of “oatmeal cream, with bonnets to match. 1767 A. Camp- 
nELL Lexifh. 38 Professions. .of everlasting amity, past now 
between the Cow-killer and *Oat-meal-eater. 1778 Mas. 
Rarratp Eng. Housekpr.204 To make *Oatmeal Flummery, 
1594 Lyty Afoth. Bond, in O. Pi. (1814) 1.278 You *oatmeal- 
groat you were acquainted with this plot. x61 Closet for 
Ladtés & Gentlei, 134 Oatemeale grotes soked in vineger. 
1579 Laxcuam Gard, Health (1633) 452 Throat squincy ..vse 
*Otemeale grewell well sifted. 1599 ‘anterbury Marriage 
Lécences (MS.), Thomas Jones..*Otmellmaker. 1720 Lond, 
Gaz, No. 5882/3 Thoinas Cozens, .. Oatmeal maker. 1649 
Burne Eng. fprow. Lipr. (1653) 102 For these Crops, 
being but of Oates, I could have had five pound an Acre, 
being offered it by an *Oatemeal man. 1812 L.amrner 
24 Ang. 533/2 Oatmeal boiled in water (“oatmeal porridge). 

Oaty (Onli), a. rare. [f Oar+-r.] Of the 
nature of, or full of oats, +esp. of wild oats. 

1603 Owrn Pembrokeshire vii. (1891) 55 Verye fruitful for 
corne especciallie barlie, but it is accounted oatie and not soc 
fine as that of the other eae fbid., The negligence of 
husbandmen in sowinge of bad and oatieseade. 1611 CoTcr., 
Avenier, oatie, belonging to oats. 

Oaze, Oazy, obs. fonns of Ooze, Oozy. 

+ Ob, s2.1 Obs. [From 0é., abbreviation of 06- 
jection, used in conjunction with sod, = solifior, in 
old books of divinity.] In phr. Od(s) and sol(s) 
= objection (s) and solution(s); scholastic or subtle 
disputation. Hence + Ob-and-soller Obs. ronce- 
wa., a scholastic or subtle disputant. 

1588 Afarprel, Epist.(Arb.) 11 Very skilfull in the learning 
ofob and Sol. 16a Burton Amat. Med. 11, iv. 1, iii, (1651) 
675 A thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, 
Obs and Sols. ¢1660 Loyal Songs (1731) 11. 217 Whilst he 
should give us Sel's and Ob's, He brings us in some simple 
bobs. re Butver //ud, 11. it. 1242 To pass for Deep and 
Learned Scholars; Although but Paltry, Ob and Sollers. 


+ Ob, 56.2 Obs. [a. Ileb. ye 66(% necromancer.] 
A wizard, magician, sorcerer, ventriloquist. 

2659 GauDEN 7ears Ch. 111. xxii. 336 They peep and mutter, 
like Obs and Pythons, whispering as out of the earth an 
their bellies. 

+ Ob., abbreviation of Onotvs, formerly used to 
denote a halfpenny, 

14gain Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 387, xvj Skayays 
of grete packethrede..at ob a pec’; in al viijd, 1463 Bury 
iris (Camden) 30 To reseyve an ob..fore here offryng, 
exsgo Disc, Common Weal Eng. (1893) 42 His henata peny, 
his chiken at ob, 3596 Suaks. 1 Hen. 1V, 11 iv. 590 Item, 
Sacke, two Gallons. v.s. viii.d... Item, Bread. ob. Prince. 
O monstrous, hut one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in- 
tollerable deale of Sacke? 1631 WeEvER Anc, Fun. Jfon. 
238 The Hospitall of Saint James was .. valued at the sup- 
pression to 32./. 2.5. 1d. ob, 


Ob., abbrev. of L. ob¢it, died; nsed before the 
date of a person’s death, 

Ob-, pref. The Lat. prep. of ‘in the direction 
of, towards, against, in the way of, in front of, 
in view of, on acconnt of’. In combination with vbs. 
and their derivatives, the is assimilated to certain 
consonants, becoming oc- before ¢-, of- before /-, 
op- before g-, and app. o- before w- (in omittére). 
In combination it has the following senses: a. In 
the direction of, towards; facing, in front of; as 
olvertéve to turn towards, obedire to listen to. 
b. Against, in opposition, as occerrére to run 
against, oppondre to place against; often merely 
implying the injurions or objectionable character 
ofan action. ¢. Upon or over; down upon, down; 
as obdiicéve to draw upon or over, ob/igare to bind 
down, occiddre to fall down. ad. Completely ; 
sometimes pleonastic, as obdu/eare to sweeten (com- 
pletely), oddiirare to harden greatly; often with 
a colouring of sense a. 

In English use, 06- (0c-, of: op-, 0-) occurs 

1, In combinations already formed in Latin in 
the senses above-mentioned; rarely in words formed 
in Eng. itself on Latin elements; e. g. a. obedience, 
obversion; Yb. object, occur, opponent, opposite; 
@. obduce, occident; A. obdulcorate, obdurate. 

2. In mod. scientific Latin, and hence in Eng., in 
Botany, etc., ob- is prefixed to adjs. in the sense 
‘inversely’, or ‘in the opposite direction’; e.g. 
obcordalus (Linnzeus), obcordate, i.e. cordate with 
the base or broad end presented ; obovate, ovate 
or egg-shaped with the wider end presented; o/- 
triangular, triangular with the apex downward. 
See below OpchavaTE to OBTURBINATE. 

This is not an ancient L. use, where of- was rarely com- 
bined with an adj., the chief example being od/ongus 
Oatona, which could hardly be in sense the model for these 
words. Apparently the prefix represents the od- of the 


adv. obverse Onverseiy, and is an abridged representation 
of that word, 


OBCLAVATE, 


+ Oba-cerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
obaceriire 10 contradict. (Derived according to 
some Lat, grammarians from aces, acer- chaff.)] 
Ilence + Obacera‘tion, a stopping one’s month. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Obacerate, to stop ones mouth, that 
he cannot tell out his tale. 1688 Purturs, Ohaceration. 


Obaie, obs. form of Osry. 

++ Obak, obs. form of ABack: cf. O prep.l 

1435 Misyy five of Love fee binges putt o-bak. ¢1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5084 His pryde was put obak, 


Obambulate (pbembizleit), ~ rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. obamébulare, f. ob- (OB-) + ambulare to 


walk.] ¢ntr. To walk aboat; to wander bither 
and thither. 
1614-15 Bovs Wks. (1622) 597 Soules departed .. doe not 


ebambulate and wander vp and downe, hut remaine in 
places of happinesse or vnhappinesse. 1633 Fart Manen. 
Al Afondo (1636) 100 In the interim the Soule doth not 
wander and obambulate. 1694 Motreux Nade/ais v. (1737) 
23% We..must sti)! obambulate, Sequacious of the Court. 
So Obambula:tion, walking to and fro; Oba‘m- 
bulatory @., habitually walking about, itinerant. 
1600 O. BE. (M. Sutcuipre) Resi. Libel v. 100 Their 
Stationarie obambulations about the limits of parishes. 
3610 Bovs Wks, 65a) 975 Their obambulations of spirits 
and apparitions of dead men, x8x8 J. Baown Psyche 107 
Obambulation much befriends The point for which a man 


contends. 1855 Cuamier JZy Travels 111. i. 16 Many 
obambulatory merchants of such wares. 
|Obang (bey). Also 7 oeban. [Jap. 6-4an, 


f. 6 great + ban (a. Chinese fan) sheet, division: cf. 
Kopane.] A gold coin formerly current in Japan,* 
of an oblong form rounded at the corners, and 
equal in value to ten kobangs. 

166a J. Davies tr. AMandelslo's Trav. 1. (1669) 347 
A thousand Oebans of Gold, which amount to forty seven 
thousand 7hayis, or crowns. 1863 Keader 21 Nov. 595 
The half-obang is almost literally an obang, which is elliptic 
in form, eut in half. 1890 Darly News 11 Oct. 5/4 The 
next in size to this nnwieldy coin is the Japanese ‘obang’, 
which weighs rather more than two ounces anda half, about 
equal to ten English sovereigns, 

+ Oba:rmate, v. Obs. rare—%  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obarmdre to arm against.)  tvans. To arm 
(Cockeram, 1623). Hence +Obarma‘tion, an 
arming (Ibid.). 

3658 Patups, Odarmation, an arming against. 

}Obarni, oba'rne. Oss. (Russ. o6papnntif 
obvarnyi, scalded, prepared by scalding.] In full, 
mead obarn?, i.e. ‘scalded mead’, a drink used in 
Russia, and known in England ¢ 1600, 

x Haxuuvr Voy, I. 461 One veather of sodden mead 
called Obarni. 1609 Pimilyco Civ b, With spiced Meades 
..As Meade Obarne,and Meade Cherunck. 1616 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass 1 i, Chimney-sweepers [Are got] To their 
tobacco, and strong-waters, Hum, Meath, and Obarni. 

Obay(e, Obbet, -it, -yt, obs. forms of Onry, 
Ostr. Obbley, variant of OBLEY Oés. 

tObbligato (ebblzga-to, pbligate), a. (sb.) 
Afus. Often obligato. [a. It. obd/igato, formerly 
obligato, obliged, obligatory.] Indispensable; that 
cannot be omitted: applied to a part essential to 
the completeness of a composition {or to the 
instrament on which such a part is played); esp. 
to an accompaniment baving an independent value. 
(Opposed to ad /rbitunt.) Also transf, indispens- 
able; forced, compulsory. 

13724 E-xplic. For. Was. in Mus, Bks. 50 Obligata Neces- 
sary, Expressly, or on Purpose. 1730-6 Bartey (folio), 
Obtigati, signifies for, Of On purpose, oF necessary; as 
doi violin obligati, on purpose for two violins.) 1794 
Matuias Purs. Lit. (1798) 342 Aad with Raimondi’s fire, 
and warlike art, Play'd some French General's obiigato 
part, 1821 Cot. Hawker apie das I. 234 He added an 
obbligato accompaniment of a large hand-bell. 1878 E. J. 
Hopekins in Grove Déct. Afus. 1. 20 An accompaniment 
ned be either ‘Ad libitum’ or ‘ Obligato’..It is said to be 
Obligato whea..it forms an integralpart of the composition. 

B. sé. An obbligato part or accompaniment. 

1845 E. Hotmes Afozart 276 The scena and rondo, Non 
temer, with pianoforte obligate, 1853 Times 26 Aug., He 
has furnished a sort of ‘ obbligato’, or independent part. 

Obbraid, corrupt form of Uppraip. 

+ Obceecate, a. Ols. Also 6 obse-,6-7 obce-. 
[ad. L. obcwcat-us, pa. pple. of obcwedre or occacare 
to blind, f. 04- (Op- 1b) + cwedre to blind, cavcus 
blind. See also OcczcaTe v.] Blinded; blind; 
destitute of mental or spiritual vision. So +Ob- 
crecated (-oec-) @., in same sense; +Obcweation 
(-cec-), blinded condition; mental or spiritual 
blindness. "I 

1568 A. Kio in Bannatyne AS, (1875) 263/40 And prince 
of iustice the verry image suld be, The quhilk but vertew is 
blind and obsecat. 1579 Fuike /feskins’ Parl, 121 His 
obsecate and blindenemies. 1627-77 Fautuam Resolves 
un. Ixiii. 293 Neither was their obduration nor their obceca- 
tion less. @ 1631 Doxne Ser. V. 125 A heavy blindness 
and obezcation. 1641 Family of Love in Hari, Alise. 
(Matham) 1V. 447 Let not us persuade ourselves..that our 
great god Cupid is obcecated. 1696 Eveivn in Benéley's 
Corr. (1842) I. 115 The fillets, with which the Iunto's eyes 
are banded..to represent their Obczcation. 

Obcess, obs. (erron.) form of OnsEss, 

Obclavate (pbklé-vét), a. Nat. /ist. (See OB- 
2.) Inversely clavate; club-shaped with the thick- 
ened part at the base. 3857 in Maynz Expos, Lex. 


OBCOMPRESSED. 


Obcompressed (pbkpinpre'st), a. Vat, Hist. 
[See Os- 2.) Compressed or flattened in the 
opposite of the usual direction: sce quots. 

1857 Mayne Expos, £.¢x., Obcompressus, Hot. Applied by 
H. Cassini to the ovary and seeds of the Synantherer 
{= Compositx), when their greater diameter is from right to 
left, as in the Corzopsis: obcompressed. 1892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Obcompressed, flattened anteriorly. 

Obconice (pbkp'nik), a. Nat. “ist. = next. 

1819 Samourttr Lntomol. Compend. 153 Broscus. labial 
palpi with their fourth joint obconic. 1847 Warov in frac, 
Berw, Nat, Club VW. No. §. 235 Antennz..clavate, second 
and third joints abconic. , . i 

Obconical (pbkp:nikil), a. Chiefly Nat. //is¢. 
[Sce On- 2.] Inversely conical; of the form of 
a cone with the base upward or outward. 

3806 Gating Brit. Bot, 1 Saticornia, .. Joints compressed, 
emarginate; internodes obconical. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist, VL. 298 Antennz with obconical joints, 1872 Otivra 
Elem, Bot, w. 133 Carpels..immersed in a large, obconical 
receptacle. 4 . 

Obcordate (pbkp'sd%), a. Nat. Hist. [Sce 
On- 2.) Inversely cordate; heart-shaped, with 
the apex serving as base or point of attachment. 

3778 J. Jenxinson Gen. 4 Specif. Descr. Br. Pi. Gloss, 
Obcordate, heart-shaped with the afex dowawards. 1819 
Samovettr Entomot. Compend, 153 Thorax obcordate, its 
base very narrow or peduncniated, 1896 Epmoxns Bot, 
Jor Beginners vi. 42 Yn the Wood Sorrel we have an 
obcordate, or inversely heart-shaped leaf. 

So Obco'rdiform @. = prec. 

1857 in Mavxr Expos. Lex. 89a in Syd. Soe, Lex. 

Obcuneate (ebkisnit), a. Nat. Hist. [See 
Os. 2.] Inversely cuneate; wedge-shaped, with 
the thin end at the base of the organ or part. 

3870 Hooxen Stwd. Flora 166 Segments of submerged 
leaves obcuneate, /é/d. 346 Bracts of fruiting catkins 
broadly abcuaeate. : 

Obcurrent, obs. variant of OccURRENT. 

Obdeltoid (pbde'ltoid), a Nat. Z/ist, [See 
Os- 2.) Inversely deltoid ; of a triangular form, 
with the apex downward, or at the base of the 
organ or part. 1891 in Cent. Dict. 


Obdiplostemonous (pbdiplost?:méaas', a. 
Bot. [See On- 2.] Diplostemonons with the dis- 
position of the two stamen-whorls reversed; having 
the stamens of the outer whorl opposite to, and 
those of the inner whor! alternate with, the petals. 
Ilence Obdiploste-mony, the condition of being 
obdiplostemonons. 

1880 Gaav Struct, Bot. vi. $3. 198 It.,occurs that the anti. 
petalous stamens are more or less exterior in insertion, and 
then the carpels, when isomerous, are alternate with the inner 
nad antisepalous stamens, and therefore opposite the petals. .. 
This arrangement takes the name of Obdiplostemony, 188 
Nature 7 Dec. 126 The .. curious ‘ obdiplostenionous* 
arrangement in the .. genns Platythkeca. 1888 HeNstow 
Origin Floral Struct. xx. He n..most.. genera. .obdi- 
plostemony..is..due to the petaline whorl of filaments being, 
80 to say, thrust outside the levet of the calycine whor! by 
the protrnding .. bases of the carpels. 

Obdormition (pbhdpimi‘fan). [ad. L. oddormi- 
tion-em,n, of action from ofdornire to lall asleep, 
f. o6- (OB- 1d) + dormire to sleep.] 

+1. A falling asleep, or the condition of being 
asleep. Obs. rare—'. 

3634 Br. Hart. Contempl., NT. wv. xxxii, A peaceable 
obdormition in thy bed of ease and honour. 

2. Nambness of a limb, ete. dne to pressure on 
a nerve; the condition of being ‘asleep’. rare—°. 

3857 in Mavna Expos, Lex. 1886 in Tuomas Aled. Dict. 

+Obdu'ce, v. Obs. [ad. L. obdiic-ére to draw 
over, cover over, f. od-(OB- 1) + ducére to lead, 
draw.] 

1. trans, To cover, envelop. 

1697 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 223 This plant is. .obduced 
on every side with long strait..leaves. 1709 Biata in /’As/. 
Trans. XXVII. 71 A certain Crust. .obducing the Cutis. 
bid, 118 Cellules..obduc'd with a thin Membrane, 

2. lo draw or put over as a covering. 

@ 1677 ate Prim. Orig. Mfan. 1. ii. 65 A Cortex that is 
obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 

+Obdu'ct,zv. Obs. [f. L. ebduct-, ppl. stem of 
obdicére: see prec.; cf. Ixpuct.J frans. = prec. t. 

3623 Cocnrram, Odduct,to couer. 1646 Sian T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. =. v. 188 When the Liver is..so obducted and 
covered with thick skins, that it cannot diffuse its virtue. 

+ Obdu'ction. 04s. fad. L. obductién-em, n. 
of action f. obdiieére: see OBDUCE.] The action of 
covering or envelopiag. 

In quot. 16a9 repr. L, ofdwetio of the Vulgate, tr. Gr. 
(raywyy of the LX X., variously explained in the versions. 

1578 Banister fist, Man 1 34 A strong Ligameat within 
the io yat.. beside the outward obductions, nnd clotbynges 
with Ligamentes. 1609 Piste (Donay) Lecéus. ii. 2 Make 
no hast in the time of obduction. 1633 Cockraam, Obdue- 
from, nm couering. 1656 Biount Glossagr., Obduction, a 
covering or layiag over. 

t Obduleorate, v. 0bs.rare. [f Ov-14 + late 
L, dukorare 10 sweeten, f. dulcér-em sweetness, f. 
dule-is sweet: cf, L, obduledre.] trans. To sweeten. 

1657 Tontinson Renox's Disp. 36 Such medicaments are 
obdalcorated with cordial electunries, 

Obduracy (rbdinrisi, pbdifio-risi), [f. Onpv- 
RATE: see -acy 3, and cf. late L. ofdiinitro.) ‘The 
state or quality of being obdurate. 

Vo. VIL 


9 


1. Stubbornness, obstinacy; obstinate hardness 
of heart, relentlessness; persistence in evil. 

g97 Suaks. 9 fen, ¢V, tt. ii. so Thou think'st me as 
farre in, the Divels Booke, a3 thon, and Falstaffe, for 
obduracie and persistencie, 1670 G. 11. //ist. Cardinals i, 
11, 162 He is so constant in his resolutions, that it passes 
almost to obduracy, 1720 Wetton Suffer. Son ee od V1. 
avi. 436 To break the Obduracy of my IHarden’d and 
ungrateful Heart. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) 1. 1, iv. 
238 If Rome at times was courted with promising su 
mission, nt others it was opposed with inflexible obduracy. 

2. The state of being physically hardened. rare. 


3822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4)1V. 514 They [caruacles] 
are found to acquire the obduracy of a rigid scirrhous. 


Obdurate (p’bdiurét, Phdiiierzt), a. (ad. L. 
obdtirdt-us hardencd, hardened in heart, pa. pple. 
of obditrare: see next.] 

1. a. Hardened in wickedness or sin; persistently 
impenitent ; stubbornly resisting, or insensible to, 
moral influence. 

e1440 Yacod's Mell 126 Pei be so obdurate in here 
coneytise, 1 Br. Watson Sez, Sacram. xvi. 98 What 
ohdurate ynkindness is this, not to recognise these so great 
henefites, 1667 Mitton 2. LZ. vt. 790 What.. Wonders 
move th’ obdurate to relent? 1720 Writon Suger. Son of 
God 1. iv. 76 Mollifie and Soften the Hardness of my 
Obdurate Heart. 3830 Scott Demonol. x. 366 The obdurate 
conscience of the old sinner. 

abso, as sb, 1830 W. Puircies Aft, Sinai iv.177 Beholdiag 
.. With righteons wrath soch obdurates, 
b. Hardened, or hardening oneself, against per- 
suasion, entreaty, the sentiment of pity, ete. ; 
stubborn, obstinate, unyielding, inflexible, relent- 
less, hard-hearted, inexorable. 

1886 Maatowr rst PL. Zanrdurl. v.i, Uf humble suits or 
imprecations.. Might have entreated your obdurate breasts, 
1593 Suaxs. 3 fen. VJ, iv. 142 Women are soft, milde, 
pitfall, and flexible: Thou, sterne, obdorate, flintie, rough, 
remorselesse, 1692 Davpen .S¢, Euremont's Ess. 187 “Whe 
miserable condition of old King Priam touches the most 
obdorate Soul. 178: Jounson Rambler No. 171 ? 8 To 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless. 1818 Suptiev 
Rev, éslan: w. ix, But custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts. 1840 Baruam /ngol. Leg., Look at 
Clo.& xix, Why the fair was obdurate None knows,—to be 
sure it Was said she was setting hercap at the Curate, 1866 
Mas. H. Woon S¢. Martin's Eve xxv, (1874) 311 She was 
compelled to be more obdnrate than even her father had been. 

e. fig. of things. 

1ga7_ Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 YI. i 188 They 
have joined the most obdurate consonants without one 
intervening vowel. 1804 Apraxetuy Swrg. Obs. 69 This 
obdurate and destructive disease, 1824 Cany Danie, [nf. 
xxxu, We all were silent. Ah, obdorate earth! 1840 
Dickens Odd C. Shep x\, Said Kit, hammering stoutly at 


} an obdurate nail. 


+2. Physically hardened or hard. Oés. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1597 A. M.tr. Gusltemenu's Fr. Chirurg. 10/2 The fissures | 


are filled vp'with some obdurate substance nnd callositye. 


¢ 3600 Norpes Spee. Brit., Cornzw, (1798) 11 Tynn. .the owre 
thereof beyng an obdurate stone spred in the veynes of the 
Mmountaynes. 1743 tr. /Teister's es 394 Attended with 
an obdurate Callas, 1784 Cowrrr 7asé 1. 52 Well-tana‘d 
hides, Obdurate and unyielding. 

b. ¢ransf. Harsh or disagreeable to the senses. 
Obs. rare. 

1647 H. Mose Song of Soul i. un. exxiti, 1 mean aot 
Natores harsh obdurate light. 

Obdurate (g-bdiurelt, pbdiiierelt), v.  [f. On- 
DURATE a., or L, oddirdt-, ppl. stem of obdirdre to 
harden, harden in heart, f. o6- (OB- 1b) + dirare 
to harden.] 

1. trans. Tomake obdarate, to harden in wicked- 
hess, or against moral influence, entreaty, etc. ; to 
make stubbom or obstinate; to harden the heart 
of, inake relentless or pitiless. 

Aga IV&s. (1873) 279/2 The boly Ghost sayth, | 
will obdurate the hart of Pharao, 1605 J. Dove Con/we. 
Atheism 1 [They] haue so hardned aad obdurated them 
selues, that they haue no sence or feeling. 165: Howat 
Venice 44 She [Veaice] is obdurated with the same kind of 
vigor Agi vertu ssold Rome, 1662 Petry faxes 58 Most 


‘of the punishments..are but shame..which shame for ever 


after obdurates the offender. 3710 [see Oapvrateo below}. 
1860 Pusey Afin. Proph. 84 Not .. from God, dooming to 
perdition, reprobating, obdurating, damning, but from man 
+obduring or hardening himself in sin. 

2. To harden physically. Obs. rare. 

1897 [see Onpuaaten below}. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's 
Bk. Physicke 4/2 Sprede it on two papers..and in the night 
it will obdurate itselfe. 1657 Tosttnson Aenon's Disp. 10 
So as either too much to oleate or mollify. 

+38. intr. To become hard. Ofs. rare. _ 

1659 D. Pett. Jmfr. Sea 263 This tree brings forth 
blossomes, first white, then green, afterwards red, and then 
obdurates, from whence come the cloves. 

Ilence O-bdurated f7/. a. , 

1597 A. M. tr. Guitlemean's Fr, Chirurg. 20/3 The debilest 
syde of the obdurated liver or milte. 1599 — tr. Gated. 
honer's Bk. Physicke 248/a When as _n woman getteth an 
obduratede Hreste. 1710 Ace. Last Distemp. Tom Whieg 
1 §5 Our Young, and not yet Obdurated Kite Catt. 1874 
Pesrv /ent. Serm, 422 The obstinacy of an obdurated will. 


Obdurately (see the adj.), adv. [f Ospuratr 
a. + -LY2,] In an obdnrate manner; stubbornly ; 


relentlessly, 

axqry Ken Z/ysrnotheo Poet. Wks. 111. 33 Israel, grown 
obdurately profane. 1838 Dickens Ateh. Nick, xv, Still 
Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, cried obdaorately 
fetc., 1865 Tuottore Belton Hist, x. 11g Shut your doors 
obdurately against [them]. 


OBDURED. 


Obdurateness (sce the adj.). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of belag obdurate. 

1. =Onnvracy 1. 

1628 Gatxsrann Serk, (Varbeck in Select. fr. Harl. até 
(1793) 74 If the duchess continned in ber ateeioe and 
would aot desist from her feminine rages, and tetrible 
eee 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 23. 3/1 With fervent 

eat m’ obdurateness he blames. 1740 Wire. Snuffer. Son 
of God \I, xix, 532 How oftea have f felt this Obdurateness 
of NMeart withidt 

2, = Onnvracy 2. rare. 

31597 A. M. tr. Guiliemean'’s Fr, Chirurg. Band 
must be softe.. because through the wan ree 
might horte that parte. 1657 Tomtinson Kenou's Disp, 146 
Tt presently acquired a atony obduratenesa, 

Obdaration (pbdiaré-jan). [ad. L, ofdira- 
fién-em_ hardening, n. of action from ofdirare to 
barden.] The action or fact of hardening, or con- 
dition of being hardened. 

A A hardening, or condition of being hardened, 
in sin or wickedness; a making or becoming 
stubborn, obstinate, or insensible to moral influ- 
ence; rarely, a becoming, or condition of having 
become, relentless or insensible to entreaty (qnots. 


1494, 1526). 

1494 Faavan CAron, vit. 583 Than the Gaunteners sup- 
prysyd with more obduracion of herte agayn theyr prynce, 
made theym a capytayne namyd Phylyp Artyuele. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 906, Obduracion or ynpite- 
folnes, 1885 Parsons Chn E-rere. u. vi. 367 This... was 
the obduration of Pharao, 1647 M. Henson Dip. Righ? 
Govt. uit. 7 God doth work..upon the will, either by way 
of Obduration, or by way of Mollification and conversion, 
1738 Ramsay Generad Mistake 20 Obduration follows 
public shame, 1778 Br. Lowtn /ravah Notes (ed. 12) 182 
The obduration of the Jews of that age. 1884-3 Scuarr 
Encyel, Relig. Anowd. UN 1740/1 Falling under that 
judgment of obduration of which ein speaks. 

2. Vhysical hardening. rare. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes un. vii. 113 The obduration of 
his Posteriors,..almost petrified by continoall hardnings 
upon his Asses bare backe. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV, 931 As the distension and obduration increase, 


+ Obdurations, 4. Ofs. rare—'. [f. OnpuRA- 
TION: see -10Us.] Characterized by or showing 
obduration; obdurate. 


167s Baxter Sagshaw's Scand. i, 4, | had been guilty of 
an obduratious selt-saving, aad perfidions silence. 


+Obdure (Pbidiiies), a. Obs. (exc. arch.) [f. 
Op- tb + diir-us hard: after L. obdtirdre: see next.] 

1, = OBpuRATE a. 1. 

1608 Hexvwoon Lwerece ww. ii. Wks. 1874 V. at9 My doors 
the day time to my friends are free, But in the night the 
obdure gates are lesse kinde. 1639 G. Danian Eccéus, avi. 
453 Hee made obdure the heart of y' proud King Pharch. 
1655 Hevwooo & Rowtey Fortune By and & Stavii Wha 
1874 VI. 375 The boy's inflexible, and I obdure, 1844 Mrs. 

SROWNING Sons, A) of the look, When thy deathly 
need is obdurest [da‘er edd. dreariest}. 

2, = OADURATE 4, 2. 

1624 Quarters Sion's Sonn. xxiv. 1633 — Div, Fancies 
n. xiv, (1660) 54 Gods sacred Word is like the Lamp of Day, 
Which softens wax, but makes obdure the clay. 

Hence | Obdurely a‘v.; ¢{Obdu'reneas. 

1624 Hevwooo Gunatk. 1. 55 The fates For her obdure- 
nesse turn’d her intostone. 1634 Br. Haut Contempl, N. 7. 
1v. Christ Betrayed, Oh the sottishnesse and obdurenesse of 
this sonne of perdition! 1848 Lytron A. Arthur ix, civ, 


| The morsels least obdurely tough. 


Obdure (fbdiiie1), v. Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. obdiird-re to harden, to render or become hard; 


f. o6- (OB- 1b) + dtirdre to harden, f. ditr-us hard.J 
1. “rans, = Opprrate v. 1. (In quots. 1640 in 


good sense : To strengthen, fortify, ‘ steel ’.) 

31598 Yoxc Diana 24 Now mollifie thy dire Hardnes and 
brest of thine so much obdured. 1633 H evwooo Eng. fran 
vy, Wks. 1874 1V.90 Hath. .siane soobdur'd thy heart? 1640 
Br. Hatt Chr. Aloder. (Ward) 20/1 We may not so obdore 
ourselves as to be like the Spartan boys, who would not so 
much as change a countenance at their beating. /d/d. 93/2 
It concerns a wise man to obdure himself against these weak 
feurs. 1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers v, § 18 153 God 
seems .. to have obdur'd their Hearts, to force them unto 
great Sins. 1860 [sec Oxouzate v. th 

+2. To harden physically ; = Ospurats v. 2. 

1624 Heywoon Gunavk. i 55 A dragon they espie Obdur'd 
tostone, 1665 Sia T. Hesnert 7rav. (1677) 123 Brick .. 
hardned by the Sun, which makes them..vo less solid and 
usefull than those the Fire obdures. 


+3. intr. a. To become hard. b. To become 


or remain obdurate; to persist stubbornly. Oés. 

1609 Hevwoop Brit. Troy vi ii, Sencelesse of good as 
stones they soone obdure. 1641 *SmecTYMNUL’S Ausw, 
Post. (1653) 88 Becket obdures, denies that the .. Courts have 
authoritie to judge him. 1790 Suenstone Ausn id Abbey 
213 Resolute in wrongs the priest obdur'd. 

Hence t Obdwring vé/. sd. 7 . 

1643 Mitron Divorce tt. zx, He..would tittle perplex his 
thought for the obduring of nine hondred and ninety such 
as will dayly take worse liberties. 


Obdured (fbdiiiesd, port. Podiieréd), ppl a. 
Now rare or Od. [pa. pple. of prec. vb., alter L. 
obdurdalnus obdurate, 


1. = OBDURATE a, I. : 
685 Jas. 1 £ss. Poesis (Arb) 53 To ignorants obdorde, 
quhair wilful errour lyis. @ 1619 Fotnasay Atheom.!. xv. $3 
(1622) 154 A notable mjrrour of obdured vngodlinesse. 1649 
Tie. Hate Cases Conse. nt. ix. (1654) 252 Denoansian dge- 
ment to the onbeleeving and obdtred sinner. 1667 rg 


OBDUREDNESS. 


P. £.11. 568 Arm th’ obdured brest With stubborn patience 
as with triple steel, 1830 Cariyie Aichfer in Alise. Ess. 
(1872) II. 40 A man with such obdured Stoicisin fike triple 
steel round his breast, 

+2. = OBDURATE a, 2. rare. 

1619 H. Hutton Fo/tie’'s Anat, (Percy Soc.) 9, 1 could .. 
Reade them a lecture should their vice imprint With sable 
lines in the obdured flint. 

Hence t Obdu‘redness, obduratencess. 

1633 Be. Hau Jlard Texts, N. 7. 183 With further 
obdurednesse of heart. a1656 — Specialities Life Rem, 
Wks, (1660) 13 The obduredness and hopeless condition of 
that man. 1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks, (1834) 180 Their 
implacable obduredness, and unreclaimability of nature. 


+ Obdurity. Os. rare. [f. Oppvune a. +-ITY: 


ef. Durity.} Hardness; obdnracy. 
¢ 1600 Norven Spec. Brit., Coruav. (1728) 18 A stone called 
a Moar-stone. .. Notwithstanding their natural! obduritie, 


the Countrie people haue a denice to cleeue them. 1653 
HaGatts uate Artamenes (1655) 1V. vit. t. 113, When 
you discover any obdurity or inhumanity in her, 1657 


Tomutnson Reno's Disp, 116 Because of their obdurity and 

density they preserve the strength of those medicaments. 
Obe (dub). Gr. Z7ist. [ad. Gr. &Bd.] A village 

or district in ancient Laconia; a subdivision of an 


original @vAy or clan. 

1835 Tuiawaut Greece viii. 1.315 An obe, which originally 
signified a village or district. @ 1873 Lytron ausanias iV. 
v, The divisions or obes acknowledged by the State. 


|| Obeah (60'bi4), obi (du-bi). Also 8 obia, 9 
obea, obeeyah. [A West African word: cf. 
Efik ado, ‘a thing, or mixture of things, put in 
the ground, as a charm to canse sickness or death; 
the Obeah of the West Indies’ (Goldie Dict. of 
Zfik 1874). With the senses ef. those of Jugv.] 

. An amulet, charm, or fetish used by negroes 


for magical purposes. 

1796 STEOMAN Surinaen V1. xx. o A superstitious of/a or 
amulet tied about his neck. /d/d, (1813) Tl. xxix. 360 To 
whom he sells his obias or amulets, in order to make them 
invulnerable, ; 

2. A kind of pretended sorcery or witchcraft 
practised by the negroes in Africa, and formerly 
in the West Indies and neighbouring countries. 

1764 GRAINGER Sugar Cane iv. 381 In Obia,all the sons of 
sable Afric trust. 1802 Mar. Epcewoatn Grateful Negro 
(1832) 246 note, Strict investigation..has..been made after 
the professors of Obi, 41818 M. G. Lewis Jrnd W. Zr, 
(1834) 94 The belief in Obeah is now reatly weakened. 1823 
T. Roveutey Jamaica Planter's Guide ii, 83 Perhaps the 
horrid and abominable practice of Obea is carried on, dis 
membering and disabling one another. 1889 H. J. Bett. 
Obeah; Witchcraft in W. Indies. g Before the emancipa- 
tion ., the practice of Obeah was rampant in all the West 
Indian Colonies 1889 Pail Mall G., The awful mysteries 
of Obeeyah (vu/go Obi) and the powers possessed by the 
Obeeyah women of those days, were sufficiently known ¢o 
all the slave-traders of the West Coast. 

3. attrib, and Comé., as obeah (or obi) -man, 

~woman, one who practises obeah, a negro sorcerer 
or sorceress. 
, 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane ww. 370 note, The negro-con- 
jurers or obia-men as they are called, @ 1818 M. G. Lewis 
Frnt. W, Ind, (1834) 237 Adain, the reputed Obeah-man. 
3840 MarRvat Poor Fack xii, She .. had al ways been con: 
sidered as an Obiwoman, 1886 Grant Aten /» all Shades 
xxviil. (1837) 200 His mouldy obeah mummery of loose 
alligators’ teeth and.. little human knuckle-bones, 

Hence O-beah, o-bi,z, ¢rans., to bewitch by obeah, 
put under a spell ; O'beahism (obeoism, obeism, 
chien), ile practice of or belief in obeah, 

@ 1818 M. G. Lewis Yrni. W. Ld. (1834) 134 Edward ha d 

beahed him. 1836 E. Howaro &. Kee ee ATM Such 
superstitious nonsense as Obeoism. 1866 Beckrorp Davis 
in Rep. R. Comm. Jamaica 521 Obeahism .. is the art of. 
poisoning, combined with the art of imposin upon the 
credulity of ignorant people hy a pretence o witchcraft. 
1874 Sir S. D. Scorr a fanaicn xiii, 231 Belief in witch. 
cont vader iis agile of Obeism and Myalism., 1895 H. J. 

ELL in Stoddart Crudsing Caribbees xi. 89 ©Missis. 1" 
Obeahed, I know I'll go dead® ‘Se 

Obeche, var. Oprisn Ods., to obey. 

tOberdible, c. Obs. rare. [6 L. obéili-re 
to obey: see -BLE, -IBLE. Cf. OF. oddissable 
obedient, docile.] Capable of obedience ; docile. 

1622 Br. Hatt Contempl, N.T. 1. Christ amy. Gergesens, 
Spirits .. may be made most sensible of paine, and by the 
obedible submission of their created nature, wrought upon 
immediately by their appointed tortures. 

Obedience (obidiéns), Also 4-5 -iens(e, 4-6 
~yence, 5 -yans; 4 obyd.-, 6 obedience, [a. F. 
obédience (tath cin Littré), ad. L, obédientia, n. 
of quality f. obédient-em OpEniEnt: see -ENCE. 


With senses 2-4 cf, med.L. obfdientia in Da 
Cange.} 

1, The action or practice of 
character of being obedient; submission to the 
rule or authority of another; compliance with or 
performance of a command, law, or the like; the 
action of doing what one is bidden. 

@ 1225 Ancr. RX. 6 Vor neod one, als ., obedi fi 
bischope, oder of hire hene. 1340 pis 140, OF | eres 
nesse ., be milde bon3p gledliche, .; uor pe lone pet he 
hep to be Obedience. ¢1380 Wyeur Wés, (1880) 9 For 
feyned obydience to syntul mannus_ tradiciouns, 1484 
Caxton Fatles af AEsop it. ix, Vndone and lost for faulte 
of obedyence, 1563 Winget Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. 
1888 I. 59 For our humil and dew obcedience vnto our 


obeying; the fact or 


ee 
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lauchful Souerane. 1602 Futprcke sf Pé. Parad, Introd. 
2 ‘To bee brought vppe in the ohedience of Lawes. 1638 
Sir T. Hereert Trav. (ed. 2) 19 They traine their cattell to 
such obedience, as with a Call or Whistle .. a great Heard 
will follow them like dogges., 1754 Eowaaps freed, 1Vitl 
in. iv. (1762) 160 Obedience..is the submitting and yielding 
of the Will of one, to the Will of another, 1825 JEFFERSON 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 3 The King’s Council .. held their 
places at will, and were in most humble obedience to that 
will. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxi, In obedience to this 
request the qualifications were all gone through again. 1874 
Mortry Compromise (1886) 65 Superstition, blind obedience 
to custom, and the other substitutes for a right and inde- 
pendent use of the mind. ae 

b. fg. The action or fact of yielding to some 


actuating force or agency: see OnEY v1 d. Usually 


in phr, 112 obedience fo. 

1671 L, Apoison ii”, Bardary 102 They remove from one 
place to another, in obedience to their fickle Humors and 
cogent Necessities, Zod, A heavy body falls to the ground 
in obedience to the law of gravitation, The s becomes » 
in obedience to Verner's law. 5 

e. Passive obedience. (a) (Opposed to active 
obedience) an obedience in which the subject allows 
himself to be treated according to the will of 
another; or in which he suffers without remon- 
strance or resistance. (¢) Unqualified obedience 
or submission to authority, whether the commands 
be reasonable or unreasonable, lawfnl or unlawful. 

1656 Bramuact Xefvic, vi, 231 Whether a power to reform 
abuses and inconveniences be necessary to a King, to which 
all his Subjects owe at least passive obedience. @ 1708 
Beverince Vhes. Theol, (1711) U1. 328 As by Christ's pas- 
sive obedience we are freed from the guilt of sin, so by His 
active obedience we are invested with righteousness, 171 
Berkecev (¢/tée) Passive Obedience; or, the Christian Doc- 
trine of not resisting the Supreme Power, proved and 
vindicated, upon the Principles of the Law of Nature. 1808 
Moore Poet. Ikks. UL. 16 The churchman’s opiate draught, 
Of passive prone obedience, 1827 Hatram Const. /list. 
(1857) IL. xi. 330 The doctrine of passive obedience had now 
crept from the homilies into the statute-book, 

2. ‘Fhe fact or position of being obeyed, or of 
having others subject to one; command, authority, 
tule, dominion. (Now chiefly of ecclesiastical 
authority, esp. that of the Church of Rome.) 

c1200 Vices § Virtues 7 Sume leted wel of hem seluen.. 
3if he bic of heize menstre, oder aif he hafd sum hei obedi- 
ence. 1393 Lane, P. Pf. C. x. 220 Holy churche hotep alle 
manere puple Vnder obedience to hee and buxum to pe 
lawe. a 1400-50 Alcrauder 1965 All fe gracienx goddez 
pat pe ground viseten, All er vndir my obedience, dredies 
1 telle, tsss Eorn Decades 27 We are determyned noo 
longer to bee vnder yowre obedience. 1642 tr. Perkins’ 
Prof. Bk, xi. § 754. 330 C D is a Monke professed under 
the obedience of the same Abbot. 1655 Futtea Ch, Hist, 
1x. ii. § 24 ‘I'o ahjure the authority and obedience of the 
ebae of Rome. 1827 Hatta Const. /list. (1876) IL, xvi. 
214 The prospect of reducing Spain to the archduke’s obedi- 
ence, 1894 GREEN Short Hist. vii. § 2. 356 The two Houses 
decided .. to return to the obedience of the Papal See. 

b. transf. A sphere of authority; a rcalm, dis- 
trict, or body of persons subject to some rule, esp. 
eculesiastical; a dominion. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 125 Christians .. 
of the Patriarch of Constantinoples obedience. 1832 tr. 
Sismoudi's Hal. Rep. ix. 209 ‘on the zth of July, the 
assembled cardinals of the two ‘ obediences’ named in their 
ee a third, Alexander V, ts FRrRerMan Vorws, Cong. 

« xxil, 20 All the English land-owners within William's 
obedience. 1878 Stuars Aledieval § Mod, Hist. viii. (1900) 
184 ‘he Armenian Church .. was so far schismatic as not 
to be integrally a portion of either Roman or Byzantine 
obedience. 

3. A salutation expressive of submission or re: 
verence ; a bow or curtsy; =OsEIsance 3. Now 
arch, and dial. To make (one's) obedience, med.L. 
obedtentiam facere. 

tg03 Dunaaa Thistie & Rose 76 To hir [Dame Nature] 
thair makar to mak obediens, Full Jaw inclynnand with all 
dew renerens, 1604 Drayton Ozvle 1151 The re Owle 
(his Obedience done) Thus to his Liege Lord reverently 
begun. 1661 Evetyn Diary 22 Apr., After obedience on 
their several approches to ye throne, 1800 HeLena WELLS 
Constantia Neville WI. xxix. 193 ‘Be sure to bring your 
music books’, he cried, as I made my obedience. 1885 ‘J.5. 
Winter’ ie Omri vi. 105 A... nurse .. who rose and 
made her obedience when he entered. 

4. In a monaslic or conventual establishment : 
Any office, official position, or duty, onder the 
abbot or superior ; the particular office or duty of 
any Inmate of a convent; also, the cell, room, or 
place appertaining or appropriate to a particular 
office; =med.L. odedientia (see Du =, 

1737-41 Cuamaers Cyci. s. v., Obedience, 0. edientia, is 
sometimes used in the canon law, for an office, or the 
administration of it. ..Odecientia was used in the general, 
for every thing that was enjoined the monks, by the abbot. 
:. In a more restrained sense it) was applied to the 
farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks were 
sent, .. either to look after the farm, or collect the rents. 
18%5 Mary ScuiMMELPENNINcK Dentel, Monast, Pi. Royat 
M1}. sr All the obediences .. were put into .. disorder. 
Obedience is the name given to those rooms containing the 
materials for the different kinds of works in which nons are 
employed, .. There were a great many of these ohediences 
at Port Royal, as for exam e, obediences for the linen, the 
robery, the mattresses, the bedding, the furniture, the drugs, 
the apothecary sshop, 1882 Oci.vir (Annandale), Obedience 
+2 3 oe (8) A written Precept or other formal instrument by 
which a superior in a relig:ous order communicates to one 
of his sub jects any special precept or instruction. 1891 Cent, 
Dict, Obedience .. 4. Eccles. .. (6) In Roman Catholic 


OBEDIENTIAL. 


monasteries, any ecclesiastical and official position, with the 
estate and profits belonging to it, which is subordinate to 
the abbot’s jurisdiction. 

+Obe-diencer. O/s. [f OBEDIENCE +-ER: cf. 
F, obédiencter.] = ONEDIENTIARY 50, 

1380 Wreite Sef, Wks. HT, 27 As oure prelatis wib her 
obedienseers and her lyvyng dispisen pe mekenes and pe 
povert of Crist. 1393 Lancu. 2. PU. C. vi. rt Bote he be 
obediencer to pryour cher to mynstre. 1529 Tore Dyadage 
1. Wks. 157/1 God willed the woman to be subiecte and 
obediencer of man. 1535 Act 27 Hen, V///,c. 28 § 15 ‘The 
abbottes or pryours to whome thei be obedyencers. 172 
St. German's Doctor & Stud, 284 All that the Obediencer 
hath is the Superior’s. [x89z Kirk Adingion Acc. p. xi, We 
might .. use ‘obediencer “} 

Obedienciarie, obs. form of OBEDIENTIARY. 

Obediency. rare. [ad. L. obfdientia: sce 
OBEDIENCE and -ENcY,] = OBEDIENCE 1. 

1614 R. Taitor Hog hath fost Pearl v.in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 486 Great Croesus’ shadow may dispose of me To what 
he pleaseth. Light. So speaks obediency. 1800 Co-raince 
Piccolous, v. ii, The holy habit of obediency. 

Obedient (obfdiént), a. (s4.) Also 4-6 -yent, 
5-6 -iente, 5 obeydyand, 6 obeedient. [a. OF, 
obddient (itth c. in Godef.), ad. L. obfdient-en, pr. 
pple. of obédtre to ra 

. That obeys or is willing to obey; submissive 
to the will of a superior; complying with or carry- 
ing ont a command or commands; doing what 
one is bidden ; subservient ; dutiful. 

@ 1225 Auer, RX. 424 Bode beon obedient to hore dame in 
alle binges, bute ine sunne one. 1382 Wreuir 2 Cor. ii 9 
That I knowe .. wher in alle thingis 3¢ ben obedyent. 14.. 
Tundale's Vis. 1944 Lovyd ay God .. And to hym ever 
obeydyand were. 1535 Covernate /’s, civ, [cv.] 28 They 
were not obedient vnto his worde. 1632 J. Havwarb 
tr, Biondi’s Erontena 158 The obedient executor of your 
commands, 1667 Mitton P. 1. xt. 246 Such delight hath 
God in Men Obedient to his Will 1715 De For Kaur. 
Instruct, (1841) 1, Introd. 1 To be made obedient to what 
they have already learnt. 1828 Scott F. av. Perth x, He 
latks the homage and obedient affection which the poorest 
yeoman receives from hisfamily. 1833 ALISON J/ist, Europe 
(1849-53) IL, iv. § 123. 561 Whe armed force .. is essentially 
obedient—it acts, but should neverdeliberate, 1875 JowxtT 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 702 They were obedient to the laws, 

+b. Owning, or subject to, the rule of another 
as sovereign or superior; subject. Oéds. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 4072 Ne fra ban sal na man be 
bughsome, Ne obedient to be kirk of Rome. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(1839) iii, 16 Contreys that ben obedyent to the Emperour. 
¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 5 (Harl. MS.) A spirit obediente ta a 
new gonernaunce. ¢ 1511 1st Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd, 
30/2 fg is not obedient to the chyrch of Rome. 

e. Conventionally used as an expression of re- 
spect or courtesy, esp. at leave-taking, or in the 
conclusion of a letter; in phr. your obedient servant, 

a1g48 Hatt Chrov., Hen. VII 137 This subscribed by 
your humble and obedient sonne Frances. 1681 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. u. LV. 66, Lam so entirely myself as being, 
Sir, Vour most obedient and most devoted servant, Z. Isham. 
1777 SUERIDAN Sch. Scand, 1. i, Snake..Mr. Surface, your 
most obedient. (#.xit.) Fos. Mr. Snake, your most obedient, 
1781 Cowrea Truth 212 Reduce his wages, or get rid of 
her, Tom quits you, with—‘Your most obedient, Sir’, 1885 
Times 24 Nov. 10/4 You will greatly oblige, Sir, Your 
obedient servant, —. “ 

+2. Astrol, Said of certain signs of the zodiac, 


etc.: Subject; see ObEy v. 5. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. IIT. 132 Which [the star Botereadent] 
of ins kinde obedient Is to Mercurie and to Venus. ¢ 1391 
Cnaucer Astro. i, § 28 Thise crokede signes ben obedient 
to the signes pat ben of riht Assencioun, ; 

+3. Yielding to desires or wishes; compliant. Oés. 

1362 Lanot, /’, Pf. A. xv 188 Obedient as breberen and 
sustren to opere. 1497 Be. Arcock AZons Pexfect. C ij b/s 
Yf we be obedyent unto our hedes, god is obedient unto our 
prayers. . _ 

4. fig. (chiefly of things or involuntary agents) : 
Moving or yielding as actnated or affected by some- 


thing else. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxiv. (Bodt. MS.) He 
findeh mater more able und obedient to his worchinge be 
more noble impression he prentep berein. 155: T’. WILSON 
Logike (1580) 43b, Other efficient canses tbat are obedient, 
are but instrumentes of doyng, as Hatchettes, Hammers 
rg90 Suaks, Com. Err. i. 87 My wife and 1.. floating... 
odie to the streame, Was carried towards Corinth, as 
we thought. 1726 Leosttr. Albert's Archit. 1. 27/1 The 
Ash is accounted very obedient in all manner of Works. 
1857 Buckce Croriliz. I. vii. 344 Soldiers live upon an element 
much more obedient to man, ; " 

+B. 58. One who is obedient or subject to 
authority; a subordinate: see quots. Oés. 

1626 C, Potten tr. Father Paul's Hist, 11. 81 Apt to con- 
demne and reprehend any action whatsoeuer, if it were not 
done with their knowledge and counsell, as also to iustifie 
all the actions of their Obedients. 1662 Ray 7hrce /tin. 
un, 159 Here [Glasgow] are most commonly about forty 
students of the first year, which they call obedients. 

Obediential (obidijenfal), 2. (s4.) [ad. med.L. 
obédiential-ts, f. obédientia OBEDIENCE ; see -AL 2; 
cf. F. obédientie? (1636 in [fatz.-Darm.).]} 

1, Of, pertaining to, of the natare of, or charac- 
terized by obedience. (Common in 17th c., chiefly 
Theol.; now rare or Obs. in gett. sense.) 

1619 SANDERSON Serur, (1657) 15 Which . distinction of Doc: 
trinall and Obedientiall Necessity. .is. sufficient toclear all 
doubts inthis point. 1645 Rutuerroro 7+yal § Tri. Fath 
xxv. (1845) 371 Every being. hath a power obediential to hear 
what God saith, and do it. «1677 Hate Priv, Orig. Alan 


OBEDIENTIALLY. 


2 i 38 There is no Power in the World Lit owes .. an 
obediential subjection to the Lord of Nature. 1755 5. 
Wacxera Sern. 1, An obedential Spirit..is the only Qualifi- 
cation for happiness tn us, 1825 Cunpertson Lect. Revel. 
vi. 77 The obediential sufferings and death of Christ. 

2. Sc. Law. (See quots.). — 

1693 Stara /ustitutes t. iii. § 3 (ed. a) 20 Obediential 
Obligations are these, which are put upon men by the will 
of God, not by their own will, and so are most atural, as 
introduced hy the Law of Nature. 1773 Easxine /ast. Law 
Scot. wt. i. § 9. 414 These are called by Lord Stair obedin 
ential or natural obligations, in opposition to conventional, 
1834 Austin Zurispr. (1879) 11. 945- 

+B. sd. (See quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

1674 Buiounr Glossegr. (ed. 4); Obedientials, those that 
execute an Office under Superiours, and with obedience to 
their commands. i “ 

Hlence Obedie ntially a/z., in the way of obedi- 
ence; Obedientialness, a relation of obedience. 

1640 Gavoen The Love, etc, (1641) 14 No men or minds 
are more obcdientially disposed to an heroick patience, 
s65t J. Flneace] Agrippa s Oce, Philos. a8 Which obe- 
dientfalness..is such as our bodies to our souls. @1 
Heverioce Thes. Theol, (1710) 11. 275 Yo do..works of 
charity to the poor, obedientially to God's command. 

Obedierntiar, rare. [Sec-an?.] =next, A. 2. 

abo Kiak (¢itde) Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon 
Abbey. . : 

Obedientiary (obidijenfiri), sd. anda. Also 
6 -enoi-, -eney-. (ad. med... obcdientidri-us, ad). 
and sb., f. obédientia OBEDIENCE: see -ARY.] 

A. sé. +1, A person practising obedience, or in 
a pe of snbjection; one owning allegiance; a 
subject; a liegeman, Oés. 

c1840 Br. or Bancor in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. uit. If. rs, 
1, yourverye humble Hees ep mekelye besechithe 
your Grace. 1§63-87 Foxe 4. § JV. (1596) 694/1 The great 
—— and fat doctors, and other obedienciaries of the 

omish sen. 1603 Stow Surv. (1842) 204/1 In respect of 
the whole realm, London is but..a subject and no free 
estate, an obedienciary and no place endowed with. absolute 
power. 

2. A member ef a conventual establishment 
charget] with any duty or ‘ obedience’; the holder 
of any office in monastery, under the abbot or 
superlor. (See OBEDIENCE 4.) 

21994 W. Tinnar Hist, Evesham: 94 The prior, sub prior, the 
third prior, and other obedientiaries of the order. 1886 
Athenzuin 3 July 14/1 In the case in point the convent in its 
corporate capacity stood to the obedientiary in the relation 
of owner of the fee. 1897 E. L. Taunton Eng. Black 
Jfonks I. 57 These payments were often assigned to divers 
officers of the abbey, obedientiaries as they were called. 
attrib, a Kircnin (é¢de) Obedientiary Rolls of St. 
Swithun's, Winchester. : 

+B. aaj. Practising or professing obedience ; 
ewning allegiance; subject. Obs. 

ee Baome Trav. Eng., Scot., etc. iii. (1707) 300 John.. 

ielded his Realm Tributary, and himself an obedientiary 

ass! to the Bishop of Rome. 

Obediently (bidiénili), adv. [f. Oneprent 
+ -LY2,] In an obedient manner; in or with 
obedience ; submissively, dutifully. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth De P. Rov. x. (1495) bvj b/1 Sedes 
niake hemselfe subget to god obedyently, & not compellyd 
but by very fredom. a1gs7 Mas. M. Wasser tr. More's 
Treat, Passion Wks, 1365/a Yf we... be readye obedientely 
to folowe hys most blessed will. 164a Mitton Afol. Swect. 
ii, Wks, (1851) 284 Reason. conducting without error those 
that give themselves obediently to be led accordingly. 1748 
Ricnaanson Clarissa (1811) IL. xxiii. tga You are so obedi- 
ently principled. 1818 Suettey Rev. [slam x. v, Obediently 
they came, Like sheep. 1885 Aanch. Exam. 18 Feb, 6/r 
Yo submit obediently to the powers that be. 

+ Obe‘dientness, Os. rare. [f as prec. + 
as) The qnality of being obedient; obedience, 

1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps. xxx. 5 With how redy 
obedientness he submitted his backe to Gods rod. 15983 — 
Catzin on Dent, iii. 13 A true tryal of their obedientnesse. 

Obeiance, -auns, obs. forms of OBEYANCE. 

Obeie, obs. form of OBzy, v. 

Obeisance (cbé‘sins), Forms: 4- obeis-; 
4-8 obeys-; also 4 obeish-, 5 obeyssh-, obeiss-, 
obayss-, (obeyes-, obecy-, obbeis-, obeiel-), 5-6 
obeyss-, 7 obays-; 4- -ance, 4-6 -aunce, 5-6 
-ans. See also the aphetic Beisance. [a. F. obdits- 
sance (13th c. in Littré), f. oddissant, pr. pple. of 
obdir to OBEY : see -ANCE. Obdissance had the same 
relation te obdissant that L. olédientia had to 
obedient-ent. \Nith senses 2-4, cf, med.L, odds 
entia in Du Cange.] 

+1. The action or fact of obeying; = OBEDIENCE 1. 

€1374 Cuaucea Compl, Mars 47 He bynt him to per. 
petuall obeisaunce. a Wren 1 Sam. xv. 22 Betre is 
oheishaunce [1388 obedience] than slayn sacrificis. @ 1450 

Kut. de fa Tour (1868) 26 Alle women..be not of the 
obeisannce that a merchauntez wiff was. 1553 Lavy Jane 
Grey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11, 186 To remayne fast in 
obeysaunce and duetie to the imperial] Crowne of this 

catme, 1660 Snanrock Vegetables Ep. ded., A testimony 
of we obeysance and humble submission to your judgment. 

+3. The obcisance (of any one), the obedience 
which he claims; hence, Autbority, rule, command, 
sway: = OBEDIENCE 2. Oés. 

€ 1385 Cuaucer £. G. JI. 587 Cleopatra, To aan 
regnys and honour Van to the toun of rome.. To han the 
worlde vn-to hyre obeysaunce. ¢ 1440 Generydrs 6630 Sette 
the Jande in rewle .. hole to be .. vnder his obeysaunce. 
21833 Lp. Guaners Gold. BA M. Aurel. (1546) Eij, The 
realmeof Acaye submytted his.. proude heade, to lhe swecete 
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obeysaunce of the empyi 664 Mlexte Rite ing 
that Land fo his aeepearce. i aa a! 

+b. The sphere within whlch any one rules; 
a district under the rule or jurisdiction (of some 
one), ; dominion; = Opgnrence 2b. Obs. 

1419 J. pe Assueton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1 
The Abbot. .hus sent for safe condute for to cuane to ar 
obeysshans, 1467 Waters. Arch.in roth Aep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. \. p5 No manere aliennt, borne out of 
thobeysaunce of the Kyng of Inglande. 1493 Hex. VIT in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. (Camden) 9 The Flemnungs and other 
of the archduke’s obeissaunce. 1569 T. Norton in Strype 
Aun, Ref. (2709) Ey, ee The country round about within 
her obeisance. 1616 R. C, Finecs "Whistle tt. zor The 
lewes, together with their Palestine, Which he by force 
will conquer, and confine To his obeisance. 

3. A bedily act or oe expressive of submisslon 
or respect (almost always, A bending or prostration 
of the body in token of this); 9 respectful salnts- 
tion; a bow or curtsy: = Ovepignce 3. Often in 
phr. fo do, make, pay obetsance, in med.L. obedi- 
entiam facere. (The chief current sense, but almost 
restricted to literary use, and often with an archaic 
tinge.) 

(in F., Godefroy has one 16th c. example of odissance = 
révérence, salut, but no OF. examples. The sense is not 
in Cotgr., Littré, or Hatz..Darm.) 
¢ 1385 Cnaucer £. G. 1. 1268 Dido, And can so wel don 
alle hise obeysauncis And waytyn hire at festis and at 
dauncis. 1484 Caxton Fablesop ‘sop iti, ‘Shey approched 
to theyr kynge for to make obeyssaunce vnto hym. a 1555 
Latimer Ser & Rert, (1845) r0 Agentleman th 
the Eas in making obeisance, the cover fell to the ground. 
1610 G. Fusetrcuen Christ's Vict. 11. xvii, He lowted low 
With prone obeysance. 1640 in Rushw, //1s2, Codd, ut, (1692) 
I. 1aq Ile tnade a low Obeysance. cagzo Cria Frennes 
Diary (1888) 69 They shewed us the wearing of ye pave- 
ment with ye obeisance of his votarys. 1765 H. Warroce 
Otranta iii, (1798) 2 ‘The herald made three obcisances. 
€1850 Arad, Nis, (Rildg.) 448 The young merchant made 
hls obeisance, by throwing himself with his face to the 
ground, 28g Prescorr PAtp 71, 1.1. iv. 46 The Spanish 

rince was welcomed..by a goodly company of English 
lords, assembled to pay him their obeisance. 

4. In more general sense: Respectfulness of 
manner or bearing, deference; respect such as is 
er may be shown by bending the body ; homage, 
submission. Often in phr. fo do, make, pay obeisance, 
fig., = to ‘de homage’, submit, show reverence or 
respect. (In mod. use regarded as fig. from 3.) 

1985 Cuaucer £. G. IW. 1375 Aypsip., Thyne feynede 
trouthe.. With thyn obeysaunce and humble cheere. c1450 
Hotann Aforwlat 870 Quhom thai ressaif with reverens, 
And bowsome obeysance. ¢ 1530 Crt. of Love 46 Love arte 
me to do myn observaunce To his astate, and doon him 
obeysaunce. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 167 P3 A Throne to 
which conquered Nations yielded Obeysance. a 1716 Sout 
Serm, VIEL vi, (1744) 164 The eye must do obcisance to the 
window, and discourse submit to sensation, 1865 SEELEY 
Ecce Homo. (1868) 6 He [Jobn the Baptist] did obeisance to 
the van of inward happiness. 

+5. Alleged term fora company of servants. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans ¥F vj b, An obeisians of seruauntis. 

Obsi‘sancy. rare. [See -aycy.] =prec. 

2846 Woacester cites Pottox. 

+ Obei-sand, obeysand, a. Ols. [A northem 
form in which F. oddrssan/f, OBEISANT receives the 
northern participial ending -anp, and thus becomes 
in form the pr. pple. ef odeis OBEISH v.] = OBEI- 
SANT, OBEDIENT. 

1375 Baasour Bruce vit. 10 That land He maid till hin 
alfobeysand, ¢1g00 Lancelot 64a He..makith al obcisand 
to his honde, That nocht is left wnconquest in that Jond. 
3568 in Bannatyne Poems (1873) 104/28 He .. ordanit all 
af thy command to be, And thow to be obeysand to his lawis. 

Obeisant (obe'sint), a. (sd.) Forms: 3-8 
obeysant, 4-6 -aunt, obeissant, -aunt, 5 obeys- 
gant, -aunt, (obeyssiant, obeiceant), 4~- obei- 
sant; also 4-5 obeisch-, obesch-, 5 obeyshaunt. 
[a. F. obdissant, pr. pple. of oddir:—L. obédire to 
OBEY: see -ANT.] : 

+1. = OBEDIENT 1. Obs. ne in By ent 

1ag7 R. Grove. (Rolls) 10355 Pat fou to g to holi- 
chirche obeysant were. 1abe Wyre Wks. (1880) 27 pat 
clerkis be meke & obeschaunt to worldly lordis. 1384 — 
Exod. xxiv.7 Weshulen be obeysaunt. 1450-80 tr, Seercfa 
Secret. 4 He..found hem more lowly an obeyshaunt to 
him than any othir were, 1475 Bk Nodéesse (Roxb.} 3 Your 
verray true obcisnaunt subjectis. 1546 Sapplic. Commons 
(E. E. T.S.) 76 We, your. .most obcisant leage people. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reform. xiii, 164 Be obeysaat to God and 
mans Lawis, | 

+b. Subject; = Onepient 1b. Obs. 

¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxv. 263 Many ben obeyssant to 
the greate Chane. 1 és Caxton Trevisa's Higden ui. vil. 
(1527) 66 [He] made them all longe and be obeyssaunt to y* 
kyngdome of Rome. 1536 BetteNOEN Cron. Scot. (x81) 1. 

Al regionis circulit with the occeane sees, ar obeysant to 
tomate lawis, 1609 HoLtann dann, Marcell. XxXt, VU. 410 
They ..joyned themselves unto him, as ductiful and obeisant 

lyes. 

+c. Compliant: = OBEDIENT 3. Ods. , 

cxgoo Maunoev. (Roxb.) xi. 41 Pat pai schuid..be obei- 
schaunt to myne askynges. 

d. fig. = OBEDIENT 4. Obs. or arch. 

1430-40 Lyve. Bockas vu. iv. (1554) 167 h, Of heavenly cours 
the disposicion Is obeysaunt and subiect to reason. 18 
Mista Samor 178 The bark obcisant to its dashing oars. 

2. Showing respect or deference, deferential ; 
bumbly or servilely obedicnt, obsequions. 


at brought | 


OBELISK. 


16qa Rocers WVuasnan ff Exlon an beathes Kinz, 
hearing of a charge from refi was so obcysant, as to cone 
off his throne, and worship God, 1925 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. wv. ii, Obeysant servants, honour, wealth, and case, 
r855 Mitman Lat. CAr. (1864) V. ix. stil. 414 [hey were 
coumanded to be the obeisant executioners of puri ities 
..of which they did not admit the justice. 1878 A/asgus 
Poets a7 Vhe obeisant slaves would bring rare cups. 

b. Doing obclsance ; offering homage; bowing. 

1900 Expositor Jan. 77 Joseph dreams of obcisant sheaf 
and obeisant star. ‘ 

+ B. sé. Onewho is obedient,an obedient servant, 
one under anthorily, a subordinate. Oéds, 

1495 Bk, Noblesse (Roxh.) 30 In defaute of largesse to 
youre obeissauntes. 1600 W. Watson Decacorden (1603) 
tia A distinction betwiat a Je:uit commandant, and a 
lesvit obeisant, 

t Obei‘santly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] 
In an obeisant inanner; obediently ; deferentially ; 
with an ebelsance, 

crqoo Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iii, 126 Perfore schulde 
he. obeschauntely seye to hym pus. ag07 Fustes June 10 
in Hazk £. 7. P. UL. 124 By the kynge they past ‘And 
obcysauntly doone theyr heedes oe cast. 1955 Abr. 
Parxea ?s, Ixiii. 175 Obcysantly To lyft my handes. 

+ Obei'sh, obei’s, v. Obs. Forms: 4 obeshe, 
ebeohe, obeishe, obeiche, 4-5 obeische, o- 
besche, 5 obelashe, obeysche, obeysshe ; 4-5 
obes, obeis, obeyse, 5 obeissc, obeise. (a. F. 
obéiss-, lengthened stem of oddir to OBEY (formally 
corresponding te a L.inchoative type *odddisc-). As 
te constructions cf. OBEY.] 

L. a. érans. (or intr. with dat.) = OBEY v. 1. 

@ 1400-50 A lerander 2694 Jour satrapers, your soucraynte 
with serice obeysshyng. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Srcvet., Gov. 
Lordsh. 57 To loue, honoure, obcisse, and doute pe kynge. 
483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iv b, Ye ought to..obcysshe 
and bere hym honour. 

b. intr. with Zo: = OBEY v. 2. 

1375 Baanoua Bruce 1X. 303 The north cuntre, that hwmyll 
Obeysit till his senjory. ¢1380 Wwretr Sern, Sel Wks. I. 
8a Men moten more obcishe to God pan to man. £1449 
Pecock Aefr. iv. i. 420 Poul witnessith the same, -. Seiyng 
thus, Servauntis, obeische je to fieischli lordis. ¢1§00 
Lancelot 2134 To jhour command, ged will, y sal obes. 

c. ref. = OBEY v. 4. 

€1400tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. so Whenne .. pat 
his suhgitz of oon accord obcisse hem 10 his lordschipe. 

2. trans. (or intr. with slmple dat.) ‘To do 
obeisance te, bow to: = Oxnry vz. 6. 

13.. &. E. Allit. P. A, 885 Iie odez chayere, & pe 
fowre bester bat hym obes, /éid. B. 745 Pen Absahans 
obeched hym & lozy him bonkkez. a@1400-go Alerander 
1620 Pan Permeon ..askis at him swythe .. Qui he obeschid 
$0 lawe and bende be bischop of iewis? 

+Obeishing, obeising, v4/. sb. Obs. [£ 
pree. +-1NG1,] = Opzpience, Onzisance; homage. 

c1g00 Rom, Kose 3380 For seruice and obeis<ing. 1450-70 
Golagros & Gaw. 1322 Heir mak I yow obcising, As lege 
lord of Iundis. | .; 

+ Obeishing, obei‘sing, ///.4. Obs. [fas 
prec. +-1NG 2: cf, OBEISAND, the northern equivs- 
lent.) = OBEDIENT, OBEISANT. a 

¢1380 Wret Sera. Sel. Wks. £. 53 Whan al his wittis 
and alle his strengpis ben obeshinge to resoun ¢ 1365 
Cnaucea ZL. G. W. 1266 Dido, That feynyth hym so trewe 
& obeysynge. 1483 Caxton G. de la Four Dvjb, Al tho 
that .. hudde be obeisshyng to his commauadements, 

Obeism : see OBEAH. 

Obele, -ey, obs. forms of OBLEY. ; 

| Obelion (ob#lign). Anuar. [mod.L. a. Gr. 
*3B¢Aroy dim. of dBeAds spit.] (See qnots.) 

1878 Wantiey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. 1. i. 334 Obelion. . 
the region situated between the two parietal foramina, where 
the sagittal suture becomes sinple, which is generally at its 


fourth posterior fifth. 289a Syd. Soc. Lex., Obelion, the 
point of a line stretching between the two parietal foramina 


where the sagittal suture becomes simple and where its 
closure generally commences, about four fifths of its length 
from the front of the suture. 3 

Hence Obe‘liac a., pertainlag to the obelion. 

Obeliscal (pbilirskal), a. Also obeliekal, 
[f. L. ofelise-s OBELISK + AL.) Of or pertaining 
te an obelisk; of the nature of an obelisk. 

1763 Stuxerey Palzogr. Sacra 16 In the open temples 
of the Druids, they bad an obcliscal stone, set upset 1837 
O'Brien Phanic. frel. xxxiv. (ed. a) 321 note, pyramidial 
or obeliscal stone, six or seven feet in height, is said to have 
stood in the centre. 1880 Zines 6 Nov. 4/5 The obeliscal 
character. .between the legs and the lower half of the spear 
must denote ‘king ‘. 

Obeli‘scar, «. rare. [f.as prec. + -AB, after 
an analogical L. *obeliscdris.) = prec. . 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 629 Confirmed by the obeliscar 
inscriptions /éfa., The obcliscar sculptures. 4 : 

+Obeliscoly‘chny. 00s. rare. (s. F. obelis- 
colychnie (Rabelais), ad. Gr. bBedroxodAtyviay, a 
spit used (by soldiers) as a lamp-holder, f. oBeAigwos 
small spit + Auxyiov lamp-stand.] A lighthouse; 
a light-bearer. : E 

1 Morreux Rabelais wv. xxii, Lseea Light oo an Obelis- 
ae, (oid, Vv. xxxiii, We were conducted .. by those 
Obeliscolychnys, Military-Guards of the Port, with high- 
crown'’d Hats. 


Obelisk (gbilisk), sd. (a.) Also 6-7 -iske, 7 


| -isek, 7-S-isque,-iso. [ad. L. obelise-us small spit, 


obelisk, a. Gr. 6B¢Aiexes dim. of 6816s spit, pointed 
pillar, In F, oddlisque (1337 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] 
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OBELISKINE. 


1. A tapering shaft or column of stone, square or 
rectangular in section, and usually :nonolithic and 
finished with a pyramidal apex; a type of monu- 
ment specially characteristic of ancient Egypt. 

[1549 THomas //ést. ftalie (1561) 33 Obeliscus is a stone 
that beyng broade and squere at the foote ascendeth propor- 
cionallye toasharpe poincte.} 1569 J. Sanrorv tr. 4, es a's 
Van, Artes 127 Vhe Spaniardes raised up so many Obeliskes 
about the sepulcre of the deade, as he had slaine enimies. 
1613 Puacntas Pilerimage v1. it. 471 Obelisks ;. their Pillars 
of one stone, fashioned like a needle. 164B J. Ravaoxp 
£¢ Merc. ltal, 78 Vhe Obelisque which ..is held to be the 
biggest of one stone..that ever came into Rome. 1695 
E. Bernaro Voy. Aleppo to Fadmor in Mise. Cur. (2708) 
111. 95 A very tall and stately Obelisk or Pillar, consisting 
of seven large Stones, besides its Capital. 1735 J. Price 
Stone-Br. Thames 5 Stone Ohelisques for Lamps. 1869 
Rawunson Anc. Hist. 3 Historical events .. recorded .. 
sometimes on obelisks or pillars. _ 

tb. Loosely applied to a column or pillar of 
any form; in quot. 1698 ee a ininaret. Ods. | 

31587 Flesune Conta. /Jolinshed U1. 1340/1 Two obeliskes 
or round spires, and betweene them a triumphall arch. 1698 
Frvea Acc. E. /ndia & P. 368 At constant Hours the supe- 
rior Clergy..from their Obelisks..call to the People to Pray. 

ce. A natural formation resembling an obelisk, 
as a lofty sharp-pointed mountain peak. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nad. i. (1852) 1s At St. Helena .. some 
pinnacles of a nearly similar figure .. had been formed by 
the injection of melted rock into yielding strata, which had 
thus formed the moulds for these gigantic obelisks. , 1860 
Tynoart Glac. 1. xv. 102 The dark and the stern obelisk of 
the Matterhorn. 1886 Suetpon tr. Flaubert's Salamintd 2 
An avenue of cypress trees formed a double colonnade of 
green obelisks. r - . 

2. A straight horizontal stroke, either simple (—), 
or with a dot above and one below (+), nsed in 
ancient mannscripts to point out a spurious, 
corrupt, doubtful, or superfluous word or passage 
(= Obetus, Gr, d8edos); in modem use applied 
to the mark + used in printing for narginal refer- 
ences, foot-notes, etc. (= Daccer sb. 8). Double 


obelisk, the double dagger (t). 

1583 Furxe Desence (1843) 25 Whatsoever is not found in 
the canon of the Jews..St. Jerome did thrust through with 
a spit or obelisk, as not worthy to he received. 1641 J. Jack- 


son True Evang. 7.1. 71 It is sufficient to note these things | 


with an obeliske; they are dead tenets, a 171: Grew (J.) 
Having compared it {the Septuagint] with the Hebrew, an 
noted hy asterisks what was defective, and hy obelisks what 
redundant. 3727 W. Matner Vg. Man's Comp. 38 Odelish, 
is a mark of Reference to the Margin, thus, ¢, 1864 Sa? 
Rew. ate 60 Learned commentators .. may transfix it 
with their ‘obelisk ’ ef condemnation as spurious. 

+3. As rendering of Gr. d8eAicxos a spit. Ods. 

, 1622 Peacnam Compi. Gent. xii. (1634) 116 Obolus (because 
it carryed the forme of a spit or obelisqne so called) was the 
sixth part of a dram. 

4. Comb, 

3813 Gentl, Mag. XXXII. 336/1 Obelisk-turned pin- 
nactes, 1855 Corswad/63 Obelisk-like rocks. r9or Scotsman 
12 Mar. 4/8 A magnificent ohelisk.shaped pillar-stone. 

+ B. as aaj. Obelisk-shaped, obeliscal. Obs, 

1638 Sia T. Heapert Trav. (ed. 2) 146 Consisting of Figures, 
obelisk, triangular, and pyramidall. 

Obeli-skine, a. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. prec, + 
-NE1.] Pertaining to or resembling an obelisk ; 
obeliscal, 

3818 Snecrey Pr. Ws, (1888) INL, 51 Cypress groves whose 
obeliskine forms of intense green pierce the grey shadow of 
the wintry hill. ‘ 

Obelize (pb/laiz), v. Also 9 erron, obolize. 
{ad. Gr. dBeAi¢-ew to mark with a critical obelus : 
see OBELUS and -1zE.] ‘rans. To mark (a word 
or passage) with an obelus or obelisk; to condemn 
as spurious or corrupt. 

[1611 Corvar Crudities Ep. to Rdr. bijh, Such seuere 
Aristarches as are wont dfeacceu.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Obelise,..to make a tong stroke in writing, to signifie some- 
what to be put out. 43 De Quiscev in Black, Afag. 
XXVILI. 672 A suitable dictionary .. distinguishes the 
gold and Silver words, and obolizes the base Brummagem 
copper coinage. 1837 WHEELwatenr tr. 4 ristophaues |. 200 
note, These and the three following verses were, according 
to the Scholiast, obelized by the tlustrious grammarians. 
1876 GLADSTONE Homeric Synchr. 216 The line Od. 11. 631 
obetised as spurious. 3 

So O-belism[Gr. dSeAropds,f. SBeriCeevto obelize], 
the action of marking as spurious, 

1860 D. Corertocr in vans. Philot, Sec. 1 56 The office 
pc paate is eminent] pesu anv ++ It separates the 

us froin the genuine, either. .i clusi 

SPU Oy cart ene 1 either..in the way of exclusion, 

| Obelus (pb/13s). Pl. obeli (-Iei). [L. obelus 
spit, crilical obelus, a. Gr, é8eads spit, obelisk 
critical mark.] = OBEuisk 2, i 

31382 Wycwir 2 Chron. Prol. ad fin. Than wh 

--obelus overturned, that is,a 3erde, is sete hefave i cree 
hbetokened what the seuenty remenours addeden .. and in 

Ebrue volumes His not rad. 833 Sir W. Hanunton Dis- 
gus (1853) 140 They stand likewise without an obelus in 
De, Gaisford 5 respectable edition of the Florilegium, + 

ReNCH Afirac. xv. (1862) 25: In other MSS... the obelus 
which hints Suspicion, or the asterisk which marks rejection 
raeuuecd tolt. 1889 Faarar Lives Fathers 1. xis 351 

Q amend the Latin version..with asterisks and obeli. 

Obely, -ley, ohs. forms of OpnEy, 
oii Obe-quitate, v, Obs. rare-°, [f. ppl. stem of 

« obeguitdre to ride towards, or up to, f. od- (On- 


1) + eguttére to ride.] Hence + Obequita‘tion. 


12 


31623 CocxeraM, Odbcqguitate, to ride about. 1658 Piitiirs, 
Obeguitation, a riding about. 1 Morieux Kadelais v. 
(1737) 231 Cruciated., With an indesinent Obequitation. 

+Oberra'tion, Ods. rare-°,  [n. of action of 
L. obervare \o wander about.] ; 

1658 Pinutirs, Oberration, a straying, or wandring about 
[not in edd, 1696-1706], 1741-2800 Battey, Odcrration, a 
wandering up and down, . 

Obese (bis), a. fad. L. odés-xs that has 
caten itself fat, stout, plump, pa. pple. of obedere 
to eat away, f. o4- (Ob- 1) +edére to eat. 

Rare before roth ¢.3 in Johnson without quot.) 

Very fat or fleshy; exceedingly corpulent. ; 

16s: Biccs New Disf, P25: More obese and plethorick 
bodies. 1654 Gavton Pleas. Noses .iii. 8 One said of an Over- 
Obese Priest that he was a great Arminian; grant, quoth a 
second, that he be an Arminian, I'l! swear he is the greatest 
thateverI saw. 1822 T. Tavior Apudefus 316 A bac! obese, 
and animated breast. 1848 C. Broxte ¥. £yve iv. (1857) 30 
A woinan of robust frame, square shouldered, ..and thongh 
stout, not ohese. 1864 F, Oarrtey Hist. Notes 85 An obese 
octavo, extending to six hundred closely printed pages. 

b. Entom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Zntomol. 1V. 260 Obese .. Unnaturally 
enlarged and distended, as if from disease or too much food. 

Ifence Obersely adv. ; Obe'seneas (= next). 

1653 Gauben Jficrasf. 560 ‘The fatnesse of Monkes, and 
the obeseness of Abbots, 1654 R. Conxincton tr. Justine 
XXXVHL 456 He. .was..short in stature, and hy the obeseness 
of his strutting belly, more like unto a Beast then to a man, 
z8z0 Moore /ad/es v. 79 Her fat locusts, like a cloud Of 
pluralists, obesely lowering. 1891 G. Mexenitn One of our 
Cong. I. ix. 151 Obeseness is the most sensitive of our 


ailments. . 

Obesity (obe'siti). fad. 1. oddsitas, f. obgs-us 
Opess: ct. I’. oddsit’.] The condition of being 
obese; excessive fatness or corpulence. 

16331 Cotcnr., Odesité, obesitie. 1620 Venner Wia Recta 
Introd. 12 ‘hose that feare obesity, that is, would not waxe 
grosse. 1728 Por: Dunc. 1. Notes (1736) 110 Ile may justly 
be called a martyr to ohesity. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North 
(2857) 1. 156 ‘he cattle..eat themselves up. .into obesity. 

Ag. 11a W. Taytoa in Alfonthly Rev. LXV. 254 Many 
writers have perished of literary ohesity, 1876 Farrpairn 
Strauss 1. in Contemp, Rev. June 138 A religion as well as 
a man may perish throngh obesity. 

[Obesse, obeas, app. mispr. for chesse, Cress. 

3626 Sia Cu. Coanwainis Dis. Pr. Henry (1641) 17 Yet 
would [he] sometimes play at Obesse at Biliors and at xi. 
[Reprinted in Hard, Sfise.; thence in Halliwell, etc.] 

Obet(e, obs, forms of Ost, 

tObex (oubeks). [L. obex, obic-enz barrier, bolt, 
f. obicéve to cast in front of, f. ob- (OB-1 a) + facdre 
to cast.] 

1. Animpediment, an obstacle. Now rare or Ods. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 442 That he might object the same 
as an obex or barre for repulsing the violent inuasion of the 
Batavians, 168% Fraves. Afeth. Grace xix. 337 The great 
obex or bar to our enjoyment of God, is..removed by the 
death of Christ. 1874 Chron, Convocation 29 Apr. 126 If 
this Lower House should interpose any obex or bar. 

2. Anat. A small plate of white nervous sub- 
stance sometimes occurring in the membrane form- 
ing the roof of the fourth ventricle of the brain, 
over the point of the ca/amus scriptorius, and filling 
the angle between the diverging fusnicult gractles, 
Syd. Soc, Lex, (1892). 

Obey (cb21'), v. Forms: 3-6 obeie, 4-7 obeye, 
(5 obbey(e, abey3e, abey), 5-6 obay(e, obaie, 
(6 abeyo, abaye), 5- obey, [ME. obet-en, a. F. 
obdir:—L. obédire, orig. obadire to give ear, hearken, 
obey, f. od- (OB- ta) + audivre to hear. Certain 
parts of the F. verb (e.g. pr. pple. odétss-ant, 3 pl. 
pres, és obdiss-ent) have the lengthened stem oddzss- 
(L. type *obédise-cre), whence the Eng. secondary 
verb OBEISH, OBEIS, as well as OBEISANCE, etc. 

I’, obéir, like L. obédire, is an intransitive verb, 
construed with a dative pronoun, or the prep. 2: 

Je lui obdis; nous obctssons au rot, aux lots. 
When the vb. was taken inlo Eng., the dative and 
accusalive were already levelled under the common 
object case, or objective; hence, the Eng. construc- 
tion was eilher with a simple object, representing 
the dative, or with the preposition /o, the vb. being 
thus syntactically, either trans. or intr. in the same 
sense. The const. with /o has now become ob- 
solete, and that with the simple object survived ; 
an intrans. use, e.g. ‘to obey is better than sacri- 
fice ”, is now felt as an absolute use of the transitive. 
The trans. construction is here taken first, but it is to 
be remembered that the object was orig. a dative.] 

1, érans, (orig, intr, with dat. object). 

a. To comply with, or perform, the bidding of; 
to do what one is commanded by (a person); to 
submit to the rule or anthority of,to be obedient to. 
(In qnot. 1631, To comply with or accede to the 
tequest of: cf, OBEDIENT 3.) 

e1ago §. Lug. Leg, 1, 76/179 For-to obeien is sovereins: 
he wende forth, c¢139x Cus/cea Asétrol, Prol., God save 
the kyng & alle that him feyth bereth & obeieth. € 3470 
Hexay Wallace ¥1. 793 Fra Gamilis peth the land obeyt him 
haill, Vil Urwattir. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. L viii. They 
wolde all. .abeye her and her sonne Edward, as they were 
bounde to do. “1529 S. Fisu Supplte. Beggars 1x The highe 
powers shuld be alweys obeid. @ 1631 Donne Leth, To Sir 


Ge 


OBEY. 


I. Goodere (1651) 203, f cannot obey you, if you go to morrow 
to Parsons-green. 1638 Sia Tl ERRERT Zaz, (ed, 2) 25 
1t lately oe a Queen rectrix.. hot now submits to a 
King. 1697 DayprEN Virg. Georg. nn 184 The Lapithe ., 
taught the Steed .. T’ obey the Rider. 1994 Mxs. Rabe 
cuirFe Alyst, Udolpho xliv, Vou shall be Riera my lord. 
3184a Trxsyson Dora 57,1 have obey'd my uncle until now. 

b. To comply with, perform (a command, ete.). 

¢1400 Desir, Troy 506 Chethes.. Bade his duughter come 
doune..And sho obeit his bone, & of boure come. a1 
Lo. Beaners //10# Ixi, 212 We are redy to obey your com- 
maundementes, 1578 Tinse Caluine on Gen, 255 How 
reverently His Word was to be obeied. 1667 Mitton P. £. 
vi. 185 Let mee serve..God..and his Divine Behests obey. 
31762 Go.osM. Cit. IV, xlvi, The ladies obeying the summons, 
came up ina frog . 1891 E. Peacock WV. Brendon 1. 60 
Brendon obeyed orders. ‘ af 

c. To submit to, subject oneself to; to act 
in accordance with (a principle, authority, etc.). 
Now rare or arch. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3983 Latt ban bine erlis and pine erd 
myne empire obeyi. 1539 Buse (Great) Xow. ii. 8 Vnto them 
that are rebelles, and that do not obey the trueth, but folowe 
vnrighteousnes [1611 doe not obey the trueth, but obey 
vnrighteousues]. 1667 Mitton . Z. ix. 352 What cheyes 
Reason, is free. 1733 Pore Zss. fan m. 213 Virtue .. The 
same which in a Sire the Sons ohey’d. 

a. fig. (chietly of things or involuntary agents): 
To act according to, or as compelled by (a thing, 
agency, force, impulse, etc.); to be actnated by. 

rg98 Suaks. Aferry 1% at, iii, 204 His dissolute disease 
will scarse’ obey this medicine. 1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 
346 He..that can make his hand obey the judgement of his 
one 1729 Butier Sera, Wks, 1874 II. Pref. 14 Brutes obey 
their instincts. 1813 Byron Corsair 1. xvii, He marks how 
well the ship her helm obeys, 1871 B, Stewaat /feaf (ed. 2) 
§ 67 A perfect gas obeys Gay Lussac’s law. z 

+e. Zo obey obedience, to render obedience due. 

31426 AvpELAy Poems 11 Thai most obey obedyans that 
thai be bounden to, 2é/d/. 17 And obey obedyans and kepe 
observans. : 

+2. éutr, To be obedient ¢o or nfo: a. a person: 
=1a, Obs. 

138a Wre.ir 1 Macc. ii. 19 If alle folkis obeien to the 
kyng Antiochus,..Y and my sonys, and my bretheren shuln 
obeie to the lawe of oure fadris. a1490 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 86 To oheye beter toher husbonde. 1523 Lo. Berners 
‘votss. 1. xxxiv. 48 The Emperour..commaunded..that.. 
all..his subgiettes shulde obey to the kyng of England, 
Zoid. \xvii, 89 The most part of the contrey hath obeyed 
ynto hym, 16rr Biate Xow, vi. 16 To whom yee yeeld your 
selues seruants to obey, his seruants ye are to whom ye obey. 
1651 tr. De-las-Coveras' Don Fenise 86 His conductresse 
prayed him to stay a little, to whom he obeye 

+b. a command, etc.: = 1b. Ods. 

Se [see a]. 31424 Paston Lett, 1.14 [They] schuld stonde 
and obeye to the ordinaunce. ¢ 1530 Spirituall Counsayle 
Ev, Make me alwaye to ohey tothy commaundemientes, 1 
R. Scor Discou, Witcher, xv. viii. (1886) 335, 1 conjure thee 
--that thou doo obey to my words, 1667 yee PLE 
337 To their Generals Voyce they soon obeyd. 

te, a principle, authority, etc.: = 1c. Obs. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Bocth, 1. pr. v. 15 (Camb. MS.) It ys 
a souerayne fredom to ben gouernyd by the brydul of hym 
and obeye to hys Tustyce. ¢1449 Pecock A’epr. 70 As the 
Romeyns obeieden to the open resoun and reproof which 
Seint Poul made. 1526 TixoaLe Lone. i, 5 Thatt all gentiles 
shulde obeye to the fayth which is in his name. 1604 
Hirson iks. 1. 476 To obey from the heart vnto the forme 
of doctrine, wherevnto thou. .art,.deliuered, 

td. fg. = 1d. Obs. 

¢ 1385 Cuavcea LZ, G. IV. Prol. 90 As an harpe obeieth to 
the tea €1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 1. cxxii, (1869) 65 
Whan he sygh bat his body.. wolde notobeyetohim. ¢ 1566 
J. Aupay tr. Boaystuan's Theat, World T ijh, So that his 
spirites..was constrained to obey to the harmony that _pro- 
ceeded from the instrument. 1604 E.G. tr. D'Acosta's Hist. 
Judies ut, xix. 181 For that all obeys to golde and silver, 

3. adsol. To dowhat one is commanded; to submit; 
to be obedient, (An original intrans. use, but now 
regarded as absol. use of sense 1.) 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 28 Ther myhte nothing contrevaille, 
Bot every contre most obeie, 2508 Kenneo Flyting w. 
Dunbar 42 Obey and_ceis the play that thow pretendis, 
36r0 Suaks. Temip. 1, ii. 38 Obey, and be attentive. 1667 
Mitton ?, £. xt. 126 Him God..voutsafes To call by 
Vision ..hee straight oheys. 1733 Por Ess. A¢an 111. 196 
‘Thus let the wiser make the rest obey. 1842 Tennyson Z%vo 
Voices 244 Will he obey when one commands? 1847 — 
Princess Vv. 440 Man to commarid and woman to obey. 

b. fig. Of a thing. > 

1567 Marcer Gr. Forest 12 Adamant .. draweth it [iron] 
to it, and this last followeth and obeyeth. 1667 Mittos 
P. £, vit, 453 The Earth ohey'd, and..teem’d at a Birth 
Innumerous ine Creatures. £6id. yt. 272 To speak I 
tri'd.. My Tongue obey’d. 

+4. ref. [=F. sobdir]. To submit oneself ¢o or 
unto; = 2. In quot. ¢1440%, to comply with or 
accede fo (a Fai eee Also ¢rans. To submit, 
subject (one’s will) 40. Ods. we 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2837 Obey pe to ratour. ¢1420 
Chron, Vilod. 3458 Pey a-bey3edone hem no-thyng to pe 
kyngushest. ¢1440 Jacod's Well 268 Obeye be to bi god & to 
his comaundmentys. did. 269 Obeye pi wyll to bi goddys 
wyll. bid. 270 Seynt gregorie i gif we be obedyent 
to oure prelatys & curatys, god schal obeye hym to oure 
prayerys.. ¢14§0 Aferdin 104 Wele ye Than obbey yow to 
this eleccion? 1477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 6h, 
Humble and obeye yourself to your kyng. ‘ 

5. ratr. Astrol. Said of certain signs of the zodiac 
in relation to others (called commanding or sovereign 
signs), or of planets when in such signs; sce quots. 


(See also OBEDIENT 2.) 


OBEY. 


1391 Cuaucea Astroé, ii, § 28 Geinini obcicth to Cancer, 
und taurus to leo, [ete.}..And thus everno 2 signes that 
be illike fer fru the heued of capricorne, obcicn enerich of 
hen til other. 1696 Paitcuirs ted. 5}, he Signs, the 
Southern, or six last Signs of the Zodiack are so called. 
1819 Witson Dict. Astrol, Northern signs. .are also called 
commanding signs, because planets in them are said to 
command, and those in the opposite signs to obey. 1 

+8. (with various consiructions), ‘To do obeci- 
sance to, salute respectfully, bow to. Oés. 

1390 Gownn Conf 111. 210 With that hire oghine lord cam 
nyh And is to themperour obeied. ¢1430 Syr Center, 6768 
Whan he come to his presence, He obeid him with grete 
reverence. a 1490 And, de fa Tour (1868) 150 Fulle goodly 
thei reucrenced and obeyed eche to other as louyng oe 
and parentys. ¢147§ Sabces Bk. 85 At cuery tyme obeye 
vnto yonre lorde hlaane yee answere. «1650 Sir Lamoc~ 
well 577 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1, 162 She..obayd her to 
the King soe hend, & tooke leaue away to wend. 

Hence Obey'ed ff/. a., Obey-ing vé/. sb. and Appl. 
a.3 also Obey‘ingly adv. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayton xxvi. 550, 1 sawe thal .. 
ye were obeyeng to me. 1607 Hieron Jk. 1. 308 The 
willing obeying of the Lord. 1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen, 
(1676) 536 Arsaces had given an oheyed command. 3656 
Artif. Haudsom, 52 They are servings and obeyings of it. 
3843 Carivie Past & Pr. 11. ix, ‘To learn obcying is the 
fener art of governing. 3864 WrssTex, Odeyingly. 

+Obey, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec, vb.] = OBE- 
DENCE 2. In phr. af Ais obey = at his command. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xv. ti, (1886) 316 Six and 
twentie legions are at his obeie and commandement. 


Obeyable (oberib'l), a. rare. [f. Opur v. + 
-auuey That can, or should, be obeyed. 
1676 M. Currorn Arm. Reason in Phenix (1708) 11. 550 
No Anthority is obeyable or believable ia it self, without 
farther examination. 1894 Scason X. No.9. 36/2 The tenth 
commandment appears to me fairly obeyable. 
+Obey-ance. Oés. [f. Opry v. + -aANcE: cf. 
next.] Obedience; obeisance, homage. 

@ 1400-50 Afexvander 5106 To jour honoure with obeyaunce 
me ane [ comaunde. 1424 tr. Secreta Sccrel., Priv. Priv. 
33: Than shalte thow fynde Frendis wythout Fayle, obeiance 
in atthynge. 3460 Carcrave Chron, (Rolls) 171 In vhech 
letter he mad 5 new obeiauns lo the Kyng. 

+ Obey-and, a. vorth. Obs. [The pr. pple. of 
Oper v., treated as identical with Opryant.] 
Obeying, obedient. 

€3400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 Pai er noxzt obeyand to be 
kirke of Rome. /éfd. xvii. 73 Til hir pai er all obeyand. 
1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 1217 Now wil | be obeyand. 

+ Obey-ant, c. Obs. [f. Oszyy.+-ant!: not 
in Fr.) Obedient. 

¢1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxvi. s2q Will 3¢ be obeyaunt 
vnto my comanndementes? s4aa tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. 
Priv, 123 Al thay shal be 10 yow obeyaunt, /did. 135 That 
he be. .subiecte and obeyaunte to the lane of god. 

Obeyer (obéi-a1). [f Oney uv. + -en1] One 
who obeys. 

agg T. Witson Logike 44 The captaine is the efficient 
commatnder, the soldiour the efficient obeile}r. 1680 Baxtza 
Cath, Contninn, (1684) 28 You should have distinguished.. 
the evil of the Law and Law-maker from the evil of the 
Oheyer. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 201 A true obeyer 
of the laws. 3867 Emerson Lelt. & Soc, Aius vii. 177 
Newton the philosopher, the perceiver, and obeyer of truth. 

Obeysa(u)nce, -a(ujnt, obs. ff, OBEISANCE, 
-\nt. Obeysche, -eyse, -eysshe, var. OBEISH. 

+Obfi'rm, v. Obs. [ad. L. odfirmd-re (also 
ofirmare), to render firm ot steadfast; refl., to 
persevere in, persist, be obstinate; f. 06- (Os- 1b) + 

firmare to strengthen, firme-ts strong, Firy.] 

trans. To make firm (in bad sense); to confirm 
(#n an evil course, erroneous opinion, etc.); to 
make stubborn or obstinate; to harden. 

oot Foxe A. & Af, (1684) If. r10 An obstinate and 
stubborn person, obfirmed in his own opinion, s61a_T. 
Tayior Comm. Titus iii. 3 In some subiects the will is 
confirmed and free to nothing but good,..In some. .the will 
is obfirmed and hardened in cuill. 1629 Buaton Babel no 
Bethel Epist. to Cholmley 8 You haue .. obdnrated and 
obfirmed the hearts of Recusants. 1686 H. More Dyse. 
Rel Pres. 20 To obfirm or harden us in our unbelief of .. 
Transubstantiation, 

Hence + Obfitrmed f//. a., confirmed in evil, 
hardened, stabborn, obdurate. 

1597 J. Kine On Yonas (1618) 182 An obstinate, obfirmed 
minde against the commandement of God. 1634 Br. 
Hawt Contenpl, N. T. w. Christ Betrayed, The obfirmed 
traitor knows his way to the high-priests hall, and to the 
garden. 1637 — Kem, Prophanenesse xi. 153 The obfirmed 
sonle will hold out, 

t+ Obfirmate, v. Ods.rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
objirmdre: see prec.) = OBFIRM v. 

1616 R. Suttoon Afirac. Antichr. 337 They.. doe ob- 
firmate and make obstinate their miodes for the constant 
suffering of death. 

t+ Obfirma:tion. O/s. [ad. med.L. objfirnid- 
4idn-emt (Du Cange), n. of action from L. objirmare: 
see OBrixs,] ‘The action of confirming or state 
of being confirmed in evil; stubbornness, ob- 
duracy. 

1S9a tr. Junins on Rev. ix. 20 An impenitent obfirmation 
of the ungodly in theirimpiety. 1612 W. Scnater Afinisters 
Portion 43 Beyctting. .cither a loathnesse to bee informed, 
or obfirmation against all perswasions. 1656 H. Moar 
Enthus. fri, (0712) 41 A Spartan obfirmation of Mind, 
back’d with the sense of shame. 1665 Jur. Taytor Ununt 
Veeess, ti. § 2 The obfirmation and obstinacy of mind by 
which they shat their eyes against that light. 
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Obfu'scate, p//. a. Now rare or Obs. (ad. L. 
obfuscat-us (also offrseades), pa. pple. uf obfuscdre: 
see next. Cf, the later variant Orruscate.} 
Darkened, obscured, obfaseated (di#. and _fig.). 

1s31 Exyor Gov. ut. vii, The vertues beynge in a cruel 
rersone be.,obfuscate or hyd. 1535 Stewart Crom, Scot. 

Uf. 173 Obfuscat wes thalr honour and thair name. 1600 
E. Brounr //osp. Inc. Fooles a5 ‘Vheir disturbed braine.. 
obfuscate understanding. s6ax Burton Ana, Afed, 11. ii. 
tit. iv. (1651) 482 A very obfuscate and obscure sight. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 14 Feb, 11/2 Even the Tories, in thelr stupid 
and obfuscate way, are conscious of the fact. 

Obfuscate (fbfa'skelt, mbfwskett), v. [ff L. 
obfuscadt-, pp\. stem of obfuscdre to darken, obscure, 
f. ob- (On- 1b) + Hoey to darken, /uscus dark. 
See also the jater form OrruscATE.] 

1, fans, To darken, obscure (physically); to 
dereve of light or brightness; to overshadow or 
eclipse ; to make dark or dusky. Now rare. 

3650 Exar Mons. tr. Senanlt's Wan bec, Gutity 336 [That] 

a constellation which was in all things inferiour to the Son, 
should obfuscate his beauties. 1725 Braotey Fan. Dict.s.v. 
Garden, A Garden should not be obfuscated or darkened. 
1734 Eames in Pt. Trans, XXXVI. 255 Atmospheres. .so 
dense... as may suffice to obfuscate..the Light of the Star. 
@ 1834 Lama fn re Squirrels Misc. Wks. (1871) 421 Rather 
more obfuscated than your fruit of Seville. 
_t2. fig. To darken ot obscure to the mind or 
intellectual perception; to deprive of clearness, 
render obscure; to deprive of lustre or glory, throw 
into the shade. Oés. 

3536 efct 28 /fen. VILE, c. 10 The..usurped auctorite of. 
the pope. .which did obfuscate and wrest goddes holy word. 
1623 Hexuam Jongue-Combat 94 To a iSerg: truth, and 
cause men to..beleeue lyes. 1628 VPavxne Love-lockes § 
Icclipsing, obfuscating, and deprauing that naturall aati 
lively Beauty. —s70a Ecuaap 
obfuscate the brightness of the Gospel. 

3. To deprive of clearness of perception: a. to 
dim (the sight); b. to darken, obscure (the under- 
standing, judgement, etc.); to darken the under- 
standing of (a person), stupefy, bewilder, 

3577 Patericxe tr. Gentifict (1602) 33 Love of ones selfe 
obfuscateth and blindeth judgeiment. 1656 W. Cotes Art 
of Simpling xxxii..115 Uf his sight be ohtuscated and dull. 
1729 Braxecey Serve. Wks. 1871 LV. 632 Curb... every 
passion, each whereof inebriates and obfuscates no less than 
drink or meat. a 386a ‘Fuogean ankee in Canada iii. (1866) 
ts process, not of enlightening, hut of obfuscating the 
mind, 
obfuscated with brandy and water. 

Hence Obfuacated /#/. a. 

1620 Vexneg Ita Recta lotro. 6 The Inhabitants. bane 
turbid and obfuscated spirits. 1792 A. Youne Trav. /rance 
195 The houses are of an ugly obfuscated brick. 1876 J. 
Wess Wit, Hum. & Shaks. Vii. 79 An obfuscated penn 
who was feeling around in vain to recover his carpet-bag. 

Obfascation (pbfyskz''fan). (ad. L. obfuscd- 
dién-em, n. of action from obfiscdre: see prec. Cf. 
also OFFUSCATION. ] 

1. The action of obfuscating, or condition of 
being obfuscated; darkening, obscuration: a. 
physical, or of the sight (sce prec. 1, 3 2). 

3608 Torseut Serpents 214 It [the bite of the serpent 
Pelias} bringeth obfuscation or dimuesse tothe eyes. 1794-6 


feel. dfist. (1710) 474 ‘To | 


1893 Vizeteity Glances back |. xii. 239 He was | 


E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) J. 28 In cataracts and obfuscations | 


of the cornea. 188: E. W. Gosse in Fortx. Rev. June 692 
Mr. W,..has in this instance (in a portrait) given the poct 
a sort of obfuscation which is not entirely satisfactory. 
b. of an object of perception or thonght. , 

3656 Jeans A/ixt, Schot, Div. 61 This morall corruption 
and obfuscation of the soules immortality by worldly minded- 
nesse, 1660 WaTernousE Arus & Arm. 77 Which varia- 
tion causing much obfuscation in History. 1886 Bynner 
A. Surriage xxix. 34t The obfuscation is studied. | 

c. of the understanding, etc, : Stupefaction, be- 

wilderment (see prec. 3 b). 

16at Buaton Anat, Meé. 1. iit. 1, tv. (1651) 202 Care, sorrow, 
and anxiety, obfuscation of spirits. 1837 Ofd Contnodore 
1. 31 ‘That obfuscation..with which he was always afflicted 
on shore. 3878 Dons Afohanunedt, Buddha & Christ t 26 
His conscience was in a state of obfuscation. 

2. transf, Something that darkens, or obscures. 

1660 H. More Alyst. Godt. x. xii. 526 Quite rid of all pre- 
tended Traditions and whatever obfuscations and entangle- 
ments of humane Iavention. 1881 J. Owen Zoen, tw. 
Skeptics viii. V1. 142 Too often theologians, like. cuttlesfish 


escape pursuit by enveloping themselves in their self-rais 


obfuscations. 

Obfuwscity (pbfwsiti). rare". [f. obfusc-ous : 
see -1TY.] Obfuscated condition, obfuscation. 

83a J. Witson in Blackw. Mag, XXXII 711 A brutal 
state of mental obfuscity. 

Obfuscous (pbfyskas), a. rare—'. [f. L. type 
*obfirse-tus (f. ob-, Ou-1 + fuse-us dark) + -ous. 
CE OF. obfusqne, offusque, It. offusco : see Orrusc.) 
Dark in colour or aspect, dusky. ¢ 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 450 The lerm is 
sD (cecha).. and it immediately imports obf{nscous, or over- 
cast with shade or smoke. 

+Obfwsk, v. Obs. Also 6-ke, 6-S-que. [a. 
OF, obfirsguer, also offusyuer, ad. L, 06+, offuscdre 
to darken. See niso Cra Oo t. 

1 Caxton Eneydos xi. 41 my entendement t: 
oblistedt endallyd at raalyathed, € 1500 Boonor She duke 
Sor to Lerne Ciij b, Vt doth obfuske and doth ohnebulat the 
memorie. 1§49 Conpl. Scot, vir 56 The interpositione of the 
mune..empeschis and obfusquis the Leymis of the soune fra 
oursycht, a17§1 Bouincanone fragus, £55. v. Wks 1754 V. 


| 
| 


OBIT. 


68 A superfluous glare nut only ti 
TneIecvERAAAT 8 nly tires, 


+ Obga-niate, v. Obs. rare—*. [Irreg. f. 1. 
obgannire (also oxg-) to yelp or growl at + -aTE 3.) 
3643 Cockrnam, Odguniate, to trouble one with often 
Fepeating of one t 


) Obi!, obia, obi-man, -woman: see Onuait 

NW Obi! (debi). [Japanese 067 belt.) A brightly 
coloured sash wom round the waist by Japanese 
women and children, 

1878 Lavy Baassey Voy, Sunbeam ax. 335 Th 
children] wore gay embroidered ofis, 5. a € ely 
Stn E, Annotp tn Graphic 15 Ape. 412/3 ‘The o4i [may va 
a spendid piece of figured satin. 

Obimbricate (pbimbriket), a. Hot. [See 

OB- 2.) Imbricate, with the scales decreasing In 
length from without inwards, as the involucte In 
some Compostte. 
, 1857 Mayxe Expos. Lez., Otimbricatns, that which in 
imbricated contranwise 1 applied by H. Cassinl to the scales 
of the periclinitwm..when..t of the interior rowa are 
progressively shorter than those of the external; obimbricate. 
1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


bit (obit, whit), 5d. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
4-6 obyt, 4-7 oblte, (5-6 abit), 5-7 obitt, 5-7 
(9 arch.) obyte, 6 obytt, obete, obbit, -yt, -et, 
-ett(e, (obijt, 6-9 obiit), 7 obet, 5~— obit. fe 
OF. odif (Wace 11th c.) = Sp. dbifo, Pg. and hi. 
obtte, ad. L. obit-ns a going down, setting, death, 
f. obfre to go down, perish, die, £ 06- (OB- 1c) + 
ire to go. The frequent obit? was a due to 


but offusquca, the 


identification with L. ods7¢ ‘he died’. 

+1. Departure from life, death, decease (of a par- 
ticular person). Ods. 

(In quot. 2694 a humorously pedaotic imitation of Latin.) 

3375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) 357 Pe obyt be-tyd 
of byre Pe ancht day of octobre. ¢ 1425 Orolog. Sapient, v. 
in Anglia X. 365/19 To pat ende bat pon haue a blessid 
obyte. 1g0a ArwoLpe Chron. wea) ats Abyde she in the 
chief hous and mansion of her husbond by xb daies aftir 
the obyte of her husbond. 1625 Ussuten Ans. Jesuit ed 

he anniversarie commemoration of the obite of Oswal 
3694 Motticex Aadelais v. (1737) 332 "These ‘Times denote 
Morbs to the Sane, and Obits to th’ sEgrote. 

b. A record or notice of a petson’s death, or 
of the date of it; an obituary notice. arch. 

14899 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1]. 227 Another olde Messe 
boke..in the which ar titled of olde tyme the Obitta of the 
Buncetors ..of the said Sir Thomas. 1535 mo: Let. 
in Zxtrod. Anowd, (1870) Forew. 57 Pe sayd reverend faper 
hath sentt to yow be obytt off hys predycessor, 1673 Woon 
Life June (0. 11. S.) 11. 265 Hutton told me his obit was in 
theGazet, s691— Ath, Ovon. 1.415 A Latine Manuscript con- 
taining the obits and characters aioe eminent Benedictines. 

2. ta. A ceremony or office performed at the 
burial of a deceased person; funeral rites, obse- 
quies. (Also in £2.) Obs. : 

¢ 1400 Desir. Srey 5357 llononr me with obit as ogh 2 
astate. 1§2§ Lo. erners Frotss. 11. aliii, 141 When the 
kynges ohyte was done, the comons of Lysbone..wente to 
the cathedral chyrche. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 

The ate of June (1§55] was kept the obijt of the 

ynges grandhame, with a goodly herse as ever was sene. 
1660 Ocitey /éiad xxiv. (cud), Thua Hectors Obits cele- 
brated were, 1708 Vertes de la Ley 44gb, Obit is a 
Funeral solemnity or office fur the dead, most poamncnl? 
performed at the Funeral when the Corps lies in the Chure! 
uninterred. 

b. A ceremony or office (usually a mass) per- 
formed in commemoration of, or on behalf of the 
soul of, a deceased person (esp. a founder or benc- 
factor of some institution) on the pars or 
other mind-day of hls death; a yearly (or ot er) 
memorial service. Ods. ie op baie Re 

ex aAfpol, Leif. 103 Vf fei vow bem to an abit, or 
eri ee E. E. Wills (1882) 15 My obytis, that ys 
for to sayn, my 3erys mynde. 1494 Fanyan tell in Chron. 
Pref. 7, 1 will, that by the terme of .ix. years afier my 
decesse be kept an obite wiin the parisshe churche of seynt 
Benet Fynk. 56a A. Scovt New Year's ea 1 With 
owklie abitin to augment pair rentalis. as Ache 
Adbp, Williams 1. (1693) 215 Obits, Dirges, Masses are not 
said for nothing. Neat fist. Purtt. 1. 42 Some 
preached against the lawfulness of Soul Masses and Obi1s. 
1851 W. Wate //ist. Staffordsh. 498 Ralph Lord Basset... 
died in 1389, and for the yearly keeping of his obit, gave 
goo marks to the altar of St. Nicholas. 

+c. A gift or offering made at or for such an 
office, or in commemoration of a deceased person. 

agaa Wills & Inv. N.C. Surtees 1835) 106, I will that 
myne Executor make an obbet of xx* at my twelfmonth 
day. 31566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 103 An 
obbett geven to ye sayd chirch by Joho Cod. .off the valew 
of three schillynges and fowre pence by yere to have bene 
bestowed off the pore..in bred. 

+3. The setting of a tpn body. Obs. rare. 

1686 Goan Cefest. Bodies 1. xii. 53 The Rises and Obits of 
the Planets. . 

4. attrié. and Comb. (in senses 20 and 2 b), as 
obit book, day. igh gift. rite, silver, song, Suaday. 

sgzo Lane. Wills 1.7 To kepe myne obete days and to 
pray for me. 1958 Puacr Enerd su. § ij b, When her obyt 
ryghtes were ended all, And tombe vpreysyd. 1565 Come 

vids Met, xt. (1593) 286 Hold here an obit-gift be sak 
1587 — De Alorna xxii, 339 (AS ‘Tertullian saieth) the Obi- 
feast differetl: not from Supiters feast J. Degas {lotr 
Roode (1878) 27/1 Of sad sighes, hey make their ae, 
373g Obit {see Onisvary A. 1]. 7 Daly vans 
Sept. 5/a Yesterday being "Obit Sunday 


WWtindsor, 
preached a special sernivn at St George's Chapel, Windsor. 


OBIT. 14 


t Obit, 2. Obs. rare. Ia 5 obitte. [ad. L. 1706 [see OptTuat Aj, 1725 Heaexe X. Brunne Pref. 25 


; i; margin, ‘The Obituaries, or Obit Books of Bridlington. 
re art P a of obire: see prec.] Departed, 1bi ae As ry appear even from the Obituaries, or Obit 
Cceased, dead, 


Books. 

e1gqo Fork Myst, xxxvii. a pai [prophets} saide bat I 2. A record or announcement of a death or 
PE se aa a Vaspoideisuaa deaths, esp. in a nen ePeES i usually comprising 
+ Orbital, a. and sé. Obs. [f. Onrr 56. + -au: | a brief biographical suet hii Glee re 
i , i 8 B Life Milton M.'s S. 7 5 e died a 
teehee 0 2s Ollie ais OMITAL) | 27 cee in Hanh how November’ ohspeedine: 06 
A. adj. Recording or commemorating a death | ir, Richard Smith, his Neighbour, in his Obituary. “ayg2 
or deaths, or the celebration of obits (see prec. 2b). | Buaxs Let. fo Mfrs. Dunlop 6 Dec., I scarcely look over 

1690 Woop Life (O. H. S.) IL. 330 May 10..alderman 


the obituary of a newspaper, that I do not see some names 
Thomas Fifield died. [Entered] in obital book. 1691 — | that Ihave known. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit, 1. 
Ath. Oxon. 1, 415 This obital book..I have in my little 


vi. 161 ‘The cold east winds of the spring, which yearly fill 
Library. 1694 — Liz 10 July (O, H. S.) IIL. 460 Edward | the obituaries. 1885 Glasgow News 31 Dec, 6/1 ‘The obituary 
Wells..spoke a specch in praise of Dr. John Fal (being his 


of the year is somewhat heavy. 4 cit ( 4 
obitall day), 1715 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. J. 121 The B, adj. Relating to or recording a death (usna y 
Winte-Book, or Obital-Book of that Church, Y & & 


: . with a biographical sketch of the deceased), 
da B. 56. A oe or register of deaths, or of obit- 1828 maltinaenss Citta, a. relating to the decease of a 
ays; an obituary. 


person or persons; as, an obituary notice. 1885 19/4 Cent. 
169 Woop Ath, Oxon. I. 415 This English obital was 269 His Lordship has given obituary notices of them in his 
pend by another Benedictine. blue book of 1883. 1900 G. C. Broorick Mem. & Jupr, 
+ Obita-neously, adv. nonce-wa. [f. *odzfancous | 157 If he could have written his own obituary memoir, 
adj. (irreg. f. L. obser (sce next) + -anzous, as in 


Hence Obi-tuarily adv. (rare—°), ‘in the manner 
i ’ y 

fustantaneous, momentaneous, etc.) + -LY2,] By | of an obituary’ (Webster, 1864). 

the way, in passing: =next, A. 


Object (gbdzékt), sé. [Partly sb. use of OpsEcT 
@ 1834 CoLceripce Confess. Eng. Spir. ii. (1840) 18 That 


Ppl.a,: cf, Lat. odjecta pl. things objected, charges, 
such a Doctrine..should be left thus pene peinis obscurely, accusations ; hut in philosophical and derived 
and, if | may so say, obitaneously, declared, 


; “hi ; , senses, ad. med. Schol. L. objectuum (Duns Scotus 
eed = ateten een wher a 1308, Prantl III. 208), lit. thing thrown before 


A. adv, By the way, in passing, incidentally. or presented to (the mind or thought); ef. OF. 


1573 G. Harvev Letter. (Camden) 9 Al this was spokin object (Oresme, T4th ¢.), DOW objet. A In branch II 
obiter at the table. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 166 The Communica. | renderiag L. ofectse-s, and so in origin a distinct 
ls of oe eaieae Poibed abiter aa the i es word.] 
of Sounds. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 209 [He] never A * ‘ 
thought mon his while to mention his Life nor Writings, I. From L. ofjectum, pl. objecta. : P 
hot so much as obiter or occasionally. 1841 J. H. Newman +1. A statement thrown in or introduced in 
Yanworth Keadiug Room in Discuss. § Argts, (1872) 262 opposition 3 an objection. Obs. 

Sir Robert does obiter talk of improved inodes of draining. £1380 Wycur Se. Wks. 1, 343 It is ligt to assoile objectis 
ajens pis, 74d. 11. 74 How Crist answeride to objectis of 


false Jewis. 1617 Minsuey Ductor,An obicct or obiection, 

+ 2. Something ‘thrown’ or put in the way, so 
as to interrupt or obstruct the course of a person 
or thing; an obstacle; a hindrance, Ods. 

¢ 1450 tr. De Ltitatione mn. Inti. 144 Py frailte wherof pou 
hast experience in many smale obiectes & contrariousnes. 
@ 1564 Becon Comp. Lord’s Supp. & Mass in Prayers, ete. 
(1844) 380 The massmonger prateth and babbleth that the 
sacraments of the new law..to him that putteth not an object 
or let (I use the school-men’s words), that ts to say, to him 
that hath no actual purpose of deadly sin .. give grace, 
righteousness, forgiveness of sins, the Holy Ghost. 

3. Something placed before the eyes, or presented 
to the sight or other sense; an individual thing 
seen or perceived, or that may be seen or per- 
ceived ; a material thing; sfc. the thing or body 
of which an observation is made, or an image pro- 
daced, by means of an optical iastrumeat, or in 
drawing or perspective. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rt. xvi (1498) div/1 Pe obiect 
of the eye is all pt may be seen, & al fs maye herde 
is obicct to the herynge. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 79 That 
the earth .. should give to the nose obiecte s0 swete Or 
minister scent so strong, 1588 Suars. LZ. L, L. ui 70 His 
eye begets occasion for his wit, For cuery object that the 
one doth catch, The other turnes to a mirth-mozing dest. 
3613 Porcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 829 Both Land and Water 
feasting varietie of senses with varietie of objects. 1736 
Buttes Anal.1, v. Wks. 18741. 93 Children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, | 182x Crate Lect. Drawing iil, 183 To represent peer 
object in the state of appearance which it has by its light 
and shadow. 1834 Merowin Angier in Waites I. 160 The 
torch’s glare gave horrible indistinctness to objects. 1845 
M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1, 19 Several persons .. producing 
different objects of value, declared that they had been given 
to them by the bishop. 18977 G. Macoonaup Marguis of 
Lossée xxviii, (The painter) looking up and finding no object 
in the focus of his eyes, . 

b. Something which on being seen excites a 
particular emotion, as admiration, horror, disdain, 
commiseration, amusement; a sight, spectacle, 
gazing-stock; formerly sometimes, an object (sense 
4) of pity or relief, an afflicted person, sufferer; in 
collog. use, a person or thing of pitiable or ridicu- 
lous aspect, a gazing-stock, ‘guy *, ‘fright’, ‘sight’. 

1588 Greene Perfmedes 43 Women are more glorious 
obiects, 1605 Suaks, Lear v, iii. 238 Produce the bodies... 
Seest thou this ohiect, Kent? 1607 — Timon ww. iii, 122 
Sweare against Obiects, Put Armour on thine eares, and on 
thine eyes. 1671 Mitton Samson 568 To sit idle on the 
houshold hearth,. .to visitants a gaze, Or pitied object. 1740 
BuTcer Serm, Pub, Occas, ii. note, Some poor objects will 
be sent thither in hopes of relief. 1826 in Hone £: lay 
Bé&. 11. 620 ‘That their apprentices. .were. .rendered objects 
for the remainder of their lives. 1878 Besant & Rice Cedia’s 
Ard, xxxvi. (1887) 260 The children are.. hreaking out again, 
an a way dreadful to look at. Forty-six is nothing but an 
Object—an Object—from insufficiency of dict, 

4. That to which action, thought, or feeling is 

directed; the thing (or person) to which something 

is done, or en or about which something acts 
or operates (= materia circa quem in Scholastic 


philosophy). Const. of (the action, ete. or agent), 
¢ 1586 C'ress Pembroke Ps, c1x. x, Want and woe my life 
their object make. 1611 Tourxeur 4th. Tra, av. i. Wks, 
1878 I. 137 My wisedome that has beene The object of men's 
admiration. 1676 M. Cuirrorp flumy Reason in Phenix 
(1708) 11. 547 Matters that concern Religion .. bsing ..a 


1886 Sir C. Bowen in Law Rep. 34 Chanc. Div. 37, The 
present Master of the Rolls..expressed odé/zr an opinion.. 
with which ++I cannot agree, ; 

b. esp. in the phr. Obiter dietum (L., (a thing) 
said by the way]: in Zaw, An expression of 
opinion op a matter of law, given by a jadge in 
court ia the course of either argument or judge- 
ment, but not forming an essential part of the 
reasons determining the decision, and therefore not 
of binding authority; hence ge. Anything said by 
the way, aa incidental statement or remark. 

1812 Edin. Rev, XIX. Tt was more of an objter 
dictum than of a point cited: 1831 /did. LIV. 28 The 
obiter dictum of a judge or two. 1865 Farrar Chai, 
Lany. i, (1878) 8 The supposed revelation of language from 
the obiter dictum of an auctoris aliud agentis. a 1884 in 
A. Burrell Od:ter Dicta title-p., An obiter dictum, in the 
language of the law, is a gratuitous opinion, an individual 
Unpertinence which, whether it be wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, bindeth none—not even the lips that utter it, 

B. quasi-adj. (after obéter dictum). Made or 
uttered by the way; incidental. 

ae, Lp. Maxsrtetp in Burrow’s Rep. WV. 2068 That is 
an obiter saying only; and not a resolution or determination 
of the Court. 1769 Burrow /did. 2294 Mr. Justice Willes.. 
declared, that he should give no odifer opinion about 
personal property..being liahle to be rated. 1891 Sir R. 
Weesser in Darly News 21 Apr. 3/2 The obiter observa. 
tions said to have been made by magistrates’ clerks. 

+C. sé. Something said, done, or occurring hy 
the way; an incidental matter. Ods. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 160 In so little a toy vulesse 
there were obiters, what would be worthy vewing? 1650 
F ULLER Pisvah u. iv, tog Each parenthesis of our Saviours 
motion is full of heavenly matter, and his odé/er more to the 
purpose, than our ffer, 

tObiterly, adv. Obs. rare—, 
obiter (see prec.) + -LY 2.) = prec., A. 
1605 VERSTEGAN Dee. [ntedé. iti. (1628) 82, 1 have hitherto 
spoken as I yet intend to speake (except obiterly), 
Obitual (obitizg1), a. and sb. rare. [eeeIe 
obitu-s OBIT + -Au: cf. habitual] 

A. adj, = Oxivat A, (In quot. 1886 in refer- 
ence to aa obituary notice.) 

. 1706 Puituirs, Obituary, a Calendar, or Register-Book, 

in which the Friers in a Monastery enter'd the Obits, or 

cae cs (es and Benefactors. 1887 

arpers Mag, Dec, 1 B as 

so tee Aon 46/1 The Sassoon la newspaper) was 
. $6. = Osrtan B, Opirvary A. 1, 

1812 J. Braov Clay. Calend, (1815) 202 The avaricious 
priests registered in their Obituals those Ppetsons who 
purchased such remembrance, 

Obituarist (obittieeArist), [f Onrruany 4-187: 
cf. botanist.] The writer of an obitua notice. 

1792 Childr. Thespis 183 When the tomb claims his limbs 
shall the Obituarists say, Where's now his successor, so 
brilliant—so gay. x871 M. Coutins Arq. & Merch. V1. 262 
‘The obituarists of Charles Dickens have some of them felt 
bound to defend him against the charge of being vulgar. 

So Obituarize v. inir., to write an obituary 
notice. 

189 Sat. Rev, 17 Oct. 437/2 The enormously difficult 
task of ‘obituarizing*® with appropriateness on a departed 
enemy of their couutry. 

Obituary (obi'tieari), sd. and a. [ad. med.L, 
obtiudri-us adj. and sb, f. obftu-s: sce Ourr and 
eAKY. Cf. F, obttuatre (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sé, 1. A register of deaths, or of obit-days, 


firreg. f. L. 


OBJECT. 


art of the Understanding’s Object as much [as}..any other, 
ee Locne Lett, to Stitiingfleet Wks. (Bobn) 1 +340 Idea: 
are..the immediate objects of our minds in thinking. 177 
Observ. State Poor 47 He .. will be deemed a proees object 
of public charity. 1845 M. Patztson £ss. (1889) I. a7 ‘The 
vols +. which had formed the object of his study. 1853 
J 
re) 


.H. Newman Hist. Sé. (1873) U1, t. iv. 170 To substitute 
ects of sense for objects of imagination. 


. The end to which effort is directed; the thing 
aimed at; that which one eadeavours to attain j 
or carry out; purpose, end, aim, 

(Cf Thomas Aquinas Summa contra Gentes t ixxii, 
Objectum voluntatis est finis.} . 

31597 SHAKS. 2 //en. /V, tv. v.67 How quickly Nature falls 
into revolt, When Gold becomes her Obiect? 1665 Sir 
T. Heraert 7raz. (1677) 169 A Traveller is not to imagine 
pleasure his object. 1736 Butter Axad.t. iti, 85 Rendering 
public good an object and end to every member of the 
society. 1780 Bentuam Princ. oy ee xvi. § 8 The first 
object..is to prevent. .all sorts of offences. 1821 D. Stewart 
Progr. Philos. . iv. (1858) 317 The profession of Bayle.. 
made it an object to him to turn to account even the sweep. 
ings of his study. 1832 Hr. Maatineau Atdf & Vaiicy iv. 

52 Blast furnaces and forges serve no object but that for 
which they were erected. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 129 
When you have heard the object of our visit. 

6. Afetaph. A thing or being of which one thinks 
or has cognition, as correlative to the thinking or 
knowing sedject ; something external, or regarded 
as external, to the mind; the non-ego as related 
to, or distinguished from, the ego; also extended 
to include states of the ego, or of consciousness, . 
as thonght of or mentally perceived. (Cf On- 
gecTIvE A, 2b.) 

(1513 Douctas -Encis 1, Prol. 279 Obiectumand subicctum 
sstermes tua, Quhilkis ar..rife atnange clerkis in scule.J 
3651 Houues Leviath. «i, [The thoughts of men] are every 
one of them :. representation or appearance of some quality 
or other accident of a body without us; which is called 
an Object. «1670 Rust Dise. Truth (1682) 193 Con. 
cerning the truth of things, or ‘Truth in the object. 1762 
Kames vent Crit. (1833) 471 Every thing we perceive or 
are conscious of, whether a being or a quality, ..is with 
respect to the pereipient termed an object. 1829 Six W. 
Hamitton Dise., Philos. Unconditioncd Notes 5 The exact 
distinction of subject and object was first made by the 
schoolmen, .. These correlative terms correspond to the first 
and most important distinction in philosophy; they embod 
the original antithesis in consciousness of self and not-self, 
1856 Frrnize Just. Metaph. xxu. ix. (ed. 2) 393 The consti- 
tution of the synthesis of all cognition is... subject and 
object, the word odject being used in the most general sense 
in which it can be employed to signif any thing, or thought, 
or state of mind whatsoever, of which any intelligence may 
be cognisant, 1860 Manset Proleg. Log. i. (ed. 2) 7 Every 
State of consciousness necessarily implies two elements at 
least; a conscious subject, and an object of which he is 
conscious, 

7. Gram. A substantive word, phrase, or clause, 
immediately dependent on, or‘ governed by’, a verb, 
as expressing, in the case of a verb of action, the 
person or. thing to which the action is directed, 
or on which it is exerted. Also, the word de- 
pendent on or ‘governed by’ a preposition, indi- 
cating that to which the preposition expresses a 
relation. 

Direct object of avert: the word, etc., denoting that which 
is directly affected hy the action (commonly expressed by 
the accusative, or case of direction ¢o, in Latin and other 
languages) ; the word ‘governed ’ by a transitive verb. So 
indirect odjeet of a (transitive or intransitive) verb (commonly 
expressed by the dative case in Latin, etc.): see InpigEct 3¢. 
Object efause, a clause or subordinate sentence forming the 
object of a verb, as in ‘we know (that) he is alive’. 4 

[1727-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Verb, Verb Neuter, is that 
which signifies an action that has no particular object 
whereon to fall but which, of itself, takes up the whole 
idga of the action.] @ 1729 Clarke (J.), The accusative after 
a verb transitive, or a sentence in room thereof, is called, by 
grammarians, the object of the verb, [1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 267 Verbs nenter do not act upon, or govern, 
nouns and pronouns. .. They are, therefore, not followed by 
an objective case, specifying the object of an action.) 1853 
C. Maecet Lang. as Means Ment. Cult. Ul. 26 The word 
denoting this complement of the action [of a transitive verb) 
is called odjeet. 1877 WauttNey Essent. Eng. Gram. iii, 32 
We speak of both verhs and prepositions as governing in the 
objective the word that is their object. 1879 Rosv La. 
Gram, 1, viti, § 1122 Some verbs have.. two direct objeets, 
one being a person, the other a thing. fbid. ix. § 1132 Not 
unfrequently .. the indirect object in Latin corresponds to 
the direct object in English. 1881 Mason Eng. Gram, (ed. 
24) § 369 The Direct Object denotes—(a) the Passive Object, 
or that which suffers or receives the action denoted by the 
verb, ..(6) The Factitive Object, or that which is the product 
of the action. . 

Il. [=L. objectu-s (u-stem), =OBJECTION 3, 4.] 

+8. The fact of throwing itself or being thrown 

in the way; interposition, obstruction; = Opsxc- 
TION 3. Obs. rare. 

1555 Even Decades W. fnd. iu. vi 118 Those waters 
shulde bee turned aboute by the objecte or resystaunce uf 
that lande [tr. Petrus Martyr d'Anghiera Unde credunt eas 
aguas obiects maguz tedluris circumagt), 

+9. The presentation (of something) to the eye 
or perception; =OxBJecTION 4. Ods. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. §& Cv. 1 ii. 41_Reason flyes the obiect of 
allharine, 1607 — Cor. 1. i. 21 The obiect of our misery, is 
as an inuentory to particularize their abundance. ¢ 1616 
Cuapman Satrachon:. 15 He aduancing..past all the rest 
arose In glorious obiect. , ‘ 

Til. io. attrib. and Com. as object-carrier,-end, 


cte.; object-ball (Lileards, Croguct, etc.), the ball 


OBJECTIVE, 


1877 Roacats Mantik, Med. (od. 3) 1. 19 The actual 
clinical phenomena observed, especially those of nn objective 
chnracter, 1898 Alliutt's Syst. Med, VY. 87t He manifests 
the subjective and objective signs of valvular disease, 

4, With fo: That is the object of sensation or 
thought; that is presented or exposed ns an object, 
perceived, npprehended, etc. In A/efaph. Keiated 
ns object to subject (see Onsecr sé. 6). 

176 Ginaon Affsc. Wks. (1814) 1V. 148 Operations, which 
are made objective to sense by the means of specch, gesture 
and action, 1837 Mew Monthly Mag. 1. 535 The inhabi- 
tants of this hostel were seldom ‘objective* to the Rarish 
eye of day. 1841 Mvens Cath. Th. we $ 13.251 The 
Supremo Creator has, so separated flimself from Ilis 
creation as to make it objective to Himself. . 

5. /erspective. That is, or belongs to, the object 
of which the delineation is required. 

1706 Purtzirs, Line Objective (in Perspect.), is the Line of 
apes from whence the Appearance is sought for in 
the Draught or Picture. 1747-41 Cuamanns Cycé. s.v. Line, 
Obs ‘Line, in perspective, ls any line drawn on the 
geometrical plane, whose representation {s sought for in the 
draught, or picture. Jéid. s.v. Plane, Objective Plane, in 
perspective, is any plane situate in the horizontal plane, 

Hose representation in perspective is required, /drd. sv. 
Perspective, Vo exhihit the perspective appearance, 4, of an 
objective point, 11. on 

6. Applled to the lens or combination of lenses 
in an optical instrmment which is nearest to the 
object (objective glass; now commonly called 
object-glass, or simply objective). 

1753 Snort in PA, Trans. XLVI 165 An heliometer 1 
which is an instrument, consisting of two objective glasses, 
for measuring the diameters of the planets. 1762 Marv 
thd, LII. 375 The objective-glass of iny 9 feet telescope. 
1837 Gorinc & Parrcnaro Aficrogr. 154 So far as the 
objective part of the instrument is concerned, , 

. Grant, Expressing or denoting the object of 
an actlon; sfec. npplied to that case of mod.Eng. 
in which x snbstantive or pronoun stands when it 
is the object of a verb, or is governed by n preposl- 
tion, with which it forms an attributive or advb. 
phrase (sec Onsect sd, 7); also to the relation of 


such noun or pronoun to such verb or preposition. 

The accusative and dative of earlier Eng. (as well as the 
instrumental, locative, and ablative of prehistoric times) are 
merged in mod, Eng. in the objective, which in personal 
and telative pronouns is distinct in form from the nominative, 
but in tbs, and other pronominal words is identical with the 
nominative. 

1763 Lowtu Eng. Gram. (ed, 2) 32 A Case, which follows 
the Verb Active, or the Preposition. .answers to the Oblique 
Cases In Latin, and Hn? be properly enongh called the 
Objective Case, 1824 L. Murray Ang. Grant. (ed. 5) © 86 
There seems to be great pees in admitting a case in 
English substantives, which shall serve to denote the objects 
of active verbs and of prepositions ; and which is, therefore, 
properly termed the ofjectite case. /bid, 068 Part of n 
sentence..may be said to be in the objective case, or to be 
put objectively, governed by the active verb, .. Sentences or 
phrases under this circumstance, may be termed objective 
sentences or phrases, 1879 Roay Lat. Gram. wv. xi. § 1313 
{Genitive apie cies of action implied in substantives 
and adjectives. (Ohjective genitive.) 1881 Mason £ng. 
Grant, (ed. 24) $ 368 When o verb, participle, or gerund 
denotes an action which is directed towards some object, 
the word denoting that object stands in the objective rela- 
lion to the verb, participle, or gerund. 

8. Objective point: orig. AVil. the point towards 
which the advance of troops is directed; hence 


gen. the point aimed at. 

1864 Daily Tei. x8 Oct., In acquiring possession of Atlanta 
the Federals have gained a great..advantnge. It is the 
objective point to which their western campaign was 
directed, 1865 Spectator 4 Feb, 117 No light as to his 
next ‘objective point’, as the slang phrase Roc, has yet 
been gained. 1890 Times 27 Dee af When the railway is 
extended to Mafeking, the o ‘ig point in Mashona-land 
is still 800 miles from the base. 1893 Eaat Dunwore 
Pantirs \1. 338 The city of Meshed ing my objective 


pant. 
; ®. Characterized by objecting; that states ob- 
jections: cf. OBJECTIVELY 4. 

181g W. Tavton in Alonthly Afag. XXXVIIL 34 Let 
us examine Mr. Pilgrim's objective argument. 1833 Flt. 
Maatinrau Brooke Fars i, 14° And what says Sergeant 
Rayne?’ ‘He too is of the objective school, rir’, ‘And 
were his objections listened to?’ 4 

B. sé. (eliiptical uses of the adj.) 

1. Short for objective glass (see A.G): the object- 
glass of an optical instrument. 

1835 Linocey /atred. Bet. (r848) 1. 17, 1 commonly make 
use, in important investigations, of the three strongest of 
Pldssl’s objectives. 1879 Newcomn & flotoEen Astron, 61 
The constroction of the achromatic objective. 1889 Vature 
31 Oct, 648 An objective which can be adjusted to work as 
either a photographic or visual objective. 

2. Gram. Short for objective case: see A, 7. 

i861 Axcus /fandbk, Eng. Tongue 275 Objective with 

ve Verh. 1881 Mason Eng. Gram, (ed. 24) § 80 nole, 
The fact that pronouns still distinguish the Objective from 
the Nominative .. compels us to recognize three cases in 


glish. 
. Short for objective point (see A.8); also fig. 
something nimed at, an object or end. 

1881 Burnin Mew, Thomas: 52 At Johnstown, one objective 
was the Cambrian Works, 1882 Times 10 Feb., Servian 
Rail shave been for years past the objective of in- 
numerable financial attempts. 1882 Standard 14 July, The 
ae he Cairo, ..the most useful strategical point. 
1894 Dublin Rev, Apr. 391 The king had for his objective 
the divorce, and contingently the religions policy .. sub- 
sequently engrafted upon it. 

Vou. VII, 


7 


4. Something objective or external to the mind. 

1884 CAr. Coomstn'. 20 Mar, 536/32 The value and attraction 
of the externals and objectives 

Objectively (fndazcrktivii), adv. [f. prec. adj. 
4+ -bY#,) In an objective manner or relation: in 
senses 1-3 opposed to subjectively in various senses, 

+1. In relation to its object; as to the object of 
the action. Obs. 

1624 Br, Mountacu Neve Gage 133Cytil restrayneth, .‘ thou 
shalt not covet of desire‘, urlto one particular Act, ohjectively, 
the not-lusting after or desiring of a Woman, 163% } 
uacrs Ans, Resoined Pref. 36 The people., worshipped 
God and the King: the ceremonia was materially the 
same; but objectively different: one Civill, the other 
Sacred. 3 HT. Moan Ap, cintid. fdof. 17 He must.. 
bow towards the Cherubins objectively, and not meerly 
circumstantially. + Nonants /'ract. Dise. (1707)_1V. 
367 That love whereby a man loves God, taking the Term 
objectively. 

‘+b. By means of, or in the way of, an‘ objective 
cause’; by the attraction of some object or end. 
(See OpsEcTIVE 1b.) Obs. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. cst V. 164 Some think that 
Christ by his hunger did objectively allore Satan to tempt 
him, that so he might overcome him. 1678 Cupwortn 
Jatelt, Syst. 1. iti 170 That which it self being moved, 
(objectively, or by Appetite and Desire of the First Good) 
moveth other things. 

+2. As an object of consciousness, as presented 
to or perceived by the mind (not as it is in itself). 

1617 P. Bayxr Lect. (1634) 315 Not from any inward habit 
. but from some external suavities objectively apprehended. 
164z W. Price Servt. 19 Our Creed is objectively called 
our faith. 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Prewd. £4,120 The Rasilisk 
..teceiveth the rayes of his Antipathy and venemous 
emissions which objectively move his sense. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. m. i § 3 The Divine Intellect doth understand 
things by their {dea‘s, which are.. the things themselves 
as they are objectively represented to the understanding. 
1662 11. Mone Annet, Glanvill's Lux 0.177 As existent 
objectively, not really. 1727-4¢ Crrasners Cycl. n.v. O5- 
jective, A thing is said to exist objectively, ofjectiv?, when 
it exists no otherwise than in being known; or by being 
an object of the mind. é : ~~ 

8. As an object of consciovsness, in distinction 
from the mind or conscious subject ; in relation 
to what is external to the mind; exterally, really, 


in actuai outward fact. 

1817 W. Tavion in iggerntin go LXXXITL 46 The 
manner in which the thing ‘comes a phanomenon..is 
explicable only subjectively, not objectively. 283z Austin 
Jurispr. (1879) HH, 2lit. 7 In the tage of Kant, that 
exists objectively which lies without the understanding or 
which the understanding knows hy looking beyond itself. 
1855 H. Srencen J’rinc. Psychol. (872) 1. 1 vi 122 What is 
objectively o nervous action and subjectively a feeling. 
1879 Gd, Herds 30 Any miracle. .ascribed to onr Lord was 
objectively real. anf 

+4. By wey of objection or adverse renson. Ods. 

1993 R. Haavev /'Aifad, 40 Uee allowed his fathers lawes 
for his time, lesse any man should phic quarrell with 
him. 1642 Sin FE. Derine Sf, on Relig. 149 Let me here by 
way of anticipation prevent that which will else come in 
tee pon me, A. is 

. Gram, Yn the objective case or relation. 

ICE. quot. 1698 in sense s.] 1824 [see Oajective A. 7} 
1881 Mason ng. Grant. (ed. 24) Index, Possessive case.. 
nosed objectively, 72. 

Obje'ctiveness. [f. a5 prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or character of being objective; the quality 
of presenting itself as an object of sense (quot. 
1677); existence as an object external to the mind; 
ie ® person, work of art, etc.) the character of 

ealing with or representing outward things rather 
than inward feelings, 

i677 Hatx Print, Orig. Man. v it |s there such a 
motion or objectiveness of external Bodies which produceth 
fight or colour..? the Faculty of Sight is fitted to receive 
that impression or objectiveness, and that objectiveness 
fitted and accommodate to that Faculty. @ 1834 CoLenipcr. 
Confess. Eng. SAir. vit. (1840) 93 No man... can recognize 
his own inward experiences in soch writings, and not find 
an objectiveness, a confirming and assuring outwardness, 
and all the main characters of reality, reflected therefrom 
onthe spirit, 1856 Froupr Hist, Eng. (1858) I. v. 391 The 
healthy objectiveness of an old English Chronicler is no 
longer possible for us, 1881 Lx Conte Sight 13 In smetl, 
there is an equal commingling of anbjectiveness and ob- 
jectiveness, 

Objectivism. [f. Onsective a. + -18.] The 
tendency to lay stress upon what is objective or 
external to the mind; the philosophical doctrine 
that knowledge of the non-ego ts prior in sequence 
and importance to tbat of the ego; the character 
(in a work of art, etc.) of being objective. So 
Odje‘ctiviat, one who holds or advocates tbe 
doctrine of objectivism (also aféré.); Objectiv- 
fatio a., characterized by objectivism. | - 

1872 W. G. Waro in Dublin Rew, Jan 71 ft ig a favourite 
argument of Mr, Mill's, that objectivism keeps moral science 
in n stationary state, Jdid., Objectivists hold as strongly 
as phenomenists, that the morality of actions is importantly 
affected by their consequences. 1876 Mivart, Less. fr. Nal. 
ng The dogmas which the objectivist philosophy ennnciates. 
1883 Eorasnaim Life MessiaA (1886) 1. 208 True religion is 
ever objectivistic, sensoous sibjectivistic. 


Objectivity (ebdgekti-viti).  [mod. f, med... 
objectiv-us: sce -1ty. CE, F, objectivité (1873. in 
Dict. Acad). ‘The quality or character of being 
objective; external reality ; objectiveness. 


OBJECTOR. 


1803 Fdin. Reo. | 258 In these views fr rophy | 
has relation only to their itn Ta (son Te ty 


ana 1. 920 A confusion of (what the Schoolmen w have 
called) Objectivety and Subjectivety.} 1848 J. 1. Newman 
Loss & Gain mt. vi, (1858) 311, 1 am nos denying. the ob- 
Jectivity of revelation. 18g1 Cantrie Sterding it. ii. (1073) 
Pee principle of this differcnce..scems to be that well- 

nown one of the predominant objectivity of the Dagan 
mind. 1884 F. Temrnn Relat. Relig. 4 Se. L (1845) 16 
Kant appears to have no escape from asuigning this dec. 
"Obie space to delusion. ae 

Objectivize (shdzektivaiz), v. [f Onsrerive 
a.+-178.) frans. Vo render objective ; to objectlfy. 

1856 Massox Ese., The. Foetry 432 Goethe's theary of 
poetical or creative literatore was, that it is nothing ahe 
than the moods of its practitioners objectivized as they rine, 
1674 Ruane. Morgrocness & Law Introd. 12, )..accouated 
for the word as one by which the disciple 4 ee his 
own feelings. 1899 H estni. Gas. & June 3/t The tendency 
to externalise and objectivise spiritual things, 

Objectivo- (pbdzéktaive), used as combining 
form of Opsective a., in Objectivo-objeotive a., 
of the nature of an object-object; Objectivo-anb- 
joctive a., of the nature of an object-subject. 

1936-7 Sta W. Hamitton Aletaph. xxxix. (1869) 11. 385 The 
cognition ..is Objective, or rather Objectivo-Objective, when 
held to consist in an immediate perception of the power or 
efficacy of causes in the external and internat worlds; and 
Subjective, or rather Objectivo-Subjective, when viewed as 
given fn a» self-consciousness alone of the power or efficacy 
of ovr own volitions. 

Objectize (ebdgéktalz), «. [f, Osszcr 5b. + 
-178.)  frans. To make into an object, render 
objective, objectify. So Objectization, the action 
of making (something) an object of thought. 

1668 Wixiss Real Char. u. ix. 274 Actions of the Under. 
standing and Judgment .. in the first Objectization of a 
thing: or the reflexive Thought about it. 1817 Cotzatocr 
Biog. Lit, xii, (1882) 34 The intelligence in the ona tende 
to objectize itself, and in the other to know itself in the 
object. 1838 Alackw. May. XLUS. 193 Man objectises 
himself as ‘the human mind’. 

Objectless (p:bdzéktlés), a. [f. Opsect sh. + 
-LESS.) Devoid of an object or objects. 

1, Having no object to which it is directed; aot 
relative to something else as an object. 

1Bog SouTHEY Afadoc 1. ut, His eyes .. Fix'd lifelessty, or 
objectless they roll’d, 1868 G, MacpoNnato Seadvard Parish 
I. xv. 224 Her eyes..had an infinite objectless outlouk. 

b. esp. Having no object or end in view ; aim- 


less, purposeless. 

18:8 Slack, Afag. UL. 294 The dull and objectless mode 
of life adopted by too many of our nobility. 1646 Tarwcn 
AMirac. Votrod. (1862) 5: They must not be aimless and 
objectless, fantastic freaks of power. 1879 Jeutam Haw- 
tHomnk Laughing Afill, etc. 36,1 set off on an objectless 


ae . . * ° 

2. Devoid of (visible) objects; presenting no 
object to the view. 

1820 Slackw, Mag. V1 1. 263 As wo were obliged to keep 
the glasses up, our drive for several miles was objectless 
and dreary. 1860 Gosse Rem. Nat, Hist. 199 We trace the 
same bird far up in the solitudes of the sky, breaking into 
view ont of the objectiess expanse... 

Hence O-bjectleasly adv. ; O-bjectleesness. 

1869 R. F. Bunton Centr. Afr. in Yrnd, Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
55 They lie.. SS ge needlessly, when fact would be 
more profitable than falsehood. 1862 F. Hate dtindu 
Philos. Syst. 284 The doctrine of the objectlessness of 
Brahma’s bo-called cognition. 1869 W. M. Kossarrt A/cm. 
Shelley p. luxxii, The objectlessness of inventing such a tala. 

Object-lesson : see under Ossect sd. 10. 


Object-matter. [f. Opyect pp/.c. + MATTER.) 

+1. (Properly two words: see OBJECT ffi.a. 1.) 
Matter presented to view, or to be employed as an 
instrament or means to some end. Ods. 

1652 Gacie Afagustrom, 60 The object matter or signall 
means of divining tby things in heavea, or on earth). 

2. The matter that is the object of some action 


or study; the matter dealt with or treated. (Usually 
coincident in sense with the more common sudject- 


matter.) * 

1836-7 Sia W, Tanittos Afetapa. (187 YI. tL 5x The first 
and second [definitions] define philosophy from its object- 
matter‘—that which itis about. 1860 Manset Proleg. Log. 
iii. 93 To think actually we must think about something 3 
this something, the object-matter of thought,.. must In the 
first instance be supplied through .. the senses. 1884 tr. 
Letee’s Logic ¥3 A synthesis in which the -. requiremect 
would be completely satisfied in regard to any Elven object- 
matter. 

Objector (fodgektau). Also 7 -er, -our. Af. 
Opsect v. + -or, the form being coincident with 
that of the L. agent-n. from odyictre to OBJECT. 
But the Eng. form in -er has also been used : cf. 
rejecter.) One who objects or makes an objection ; 
one who brings forward a reason oT argument 
against something, or expresses disapproval of or 
disagreement with it. . 

Be. Hate Episc. vi srg Let me pat the Objector 
in minde that fete, 1645 MtLTon Tetrach. Wks, 1738 J. 
235 (Dent. xmiv. 1) If these objecters might be the judges 
ol 


homan frailty. 1 Wattiocn Zeofomia 49, 1.. 
femea a nile attued Dbjectaues that | may meet with, 
rgmn Wottaston Relig. Nat, iv. 62 Another question, sap- 
..to be proposed by'ano or, 1861 [see Onjrcrae}. 

1883 Frovne Pe sain Mao Nokia i i 
i Lisfy objectors. “he le 
yes Desens: to vaccination can,. escape zit 


penalties. 3 


OBJECTUAL. 


+ Obje‘ctual, ¢. Ods. [f. L. objectu-s a throw- 
ing against, an object + -au.J] Of the nature of an 
object; that is the object of some action, or that 
which is aimed at; that is a material or external 
object; objective. \ 

1606 Proc. agst. late Traitors 339 Without any other point 
or scope objectual to move unto. 1624 ‘I. Apams Temple 
Wks. 1861 IL. ae Concerning the material temple, external 
or objectual idols, ne 

Objicient (bdzi-fient). [ad. L. objicient-em, 
pr. pple. of objtccve to OnsEct.] One who objects, 
an objector; an opponent of a motionor proposition. 

1864 in WensTerR. 18.. Ocivie cites Cor. WISEMAN. 
1894 Afonth June aa3 With the cominentary of the objicient’s 
character, antecedents,and cireumstances. 1896 R. F. Crarke 
in 19th Cent, Aug. az1 (Train. of Jesuit), The ‘objicients 
do their best to hunt out difficulties which may puzzle the 
exponent of the truth, who is called the ‘defendent". 


Objuration (ghdguré"fon). rare. [n. of action 
from L, objiirdre to OBJuRE.] The action of 
binding by oath, or of solemnly charging or en- 
treating as if under oath. . 

@iss7 Diurn. Occurr, (Banatyne Club) 15 Objuratioun of 
the fauouraris of Mertene Lutar, in the abbay of Haly rud- 
hous, 1623 Cocneram 11, A Binding by oath, Exorcisme, 
Obiuration. 181a Scort Let. fo Southey 4 June in Lockhart, 
I wrote. .begging him..for the remembrance of his father... 
and by every objuration I could think of, : 

Objure (Pbdziios), vw. rare, [ad. L. objtirare 
to bind by an oath, f. o6- (OB- 1) +7#rare to swear. 
Cf. obs. F. objurer (1460 in Sous) 

1. trans, To bind by, or charge under oath. 

1613 R. Caworey Table Alph., Obsure, binde by oath, 

2. intr. To utter an oath, to swear. 

1830 Fraser's Afag. I, 178 As the people only laughed 
at him, he cried the..more vehemently; nay, at last, began 
objuring, foaming, imprecating. 

Obzente (gbdgorsgelt, p*bdzvigelt), v.  [f. 
L, objurgit-, ppl. stem of objurgare to chide, 
tebnke, f. ob- (OB- 1) + jrergadre to quarrel, scold.] 

trans. To rebuke severely; to chide, scold. 

16:6 Buttonaa Eng. Exfos., Obturgate, to chide, to re. 
rooue sharpely. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Afystics (1860) 1.242 

iolently had he objurgated that wretch of a groom. 1873 
Tristram Moad v. go The old man..objurgated his son, 

b. absol. or intr. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Lfpise. xiv. 76 Command, but not objurs 
ate. 1837 Cartyte fy. Rev. Il. v. vii, This poor Legis- 
ative. .cannot act; can only objurgate and perorate. 1870 
Swinsuang Ess. & Stud. (1875) 269 Coleridge wails, appeals, 
deprecates, objurgates. 

Hence Objurgated #7. a., Objurgating v/. sd. 
and 2/. a, 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVIN. 445/2 Objurgating impotence has 
always beena legitimate subject for ridicule. 1887 A. Birre.e 
Oditer Dicta Ser. u. 54 A history of thought during this 
objurgated period. 1893 7ymes 16 Mar. 9/4 All the hypo. 
critical whining and objurgating in the eala will not alter 
their determination, 

Objurgation (pbdzvigé-fan). [ad. L. objurga- 
tion-em, n. of action from odjurgdre: see prec, 
Cf. F. objurgation (15-16th c. in Godefroy).] The 
action, or an act, of objurgating; a sharp or severe 
tebuke ; chiding, scolding. 

1550 Hooper Sev. Fonas i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 445 The 
fourth part [of the book of Jonah] containeth an objurgation 
and rebuke of God. 1653 A. Witson Jas. /,108 He handled 
him roughly, with objurgations. 1828 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. im. (1863) 54 A smart young sailor..by no means in- 
sensible to female objurgation or indifferent t6 female charms. 
1875 Kinotake Crimea (1877) V. i. 366 The angry objurga- 
tions of officers. 

Objurgative (fbdzd-s1g4tiv),a. [Ff L.objurgat-, 
ppl. stem of oljurgére to OBJURGATE + -IVE.] = 
next. Hence Obju:rgatively adv. 

1854 ‘Maaton Hartano' (Mary Hawes) Alone xvii, The 


driver's ebiutestive eloquence, 1897 Bartnc-Goutn S/adys 
xxii, 260 They expressed their disapproval..loudly and 
objurgatively. 


Objurgatory (bdze-3giteri), @. [ad L. 
oljurgatori-us reproachful, f. objurgator-ent, agent- 
n. from objurgire lo OBJURGATE: sce -oRY. Cf. 
F. objurgatoire (Cotgr.).] Having the character of 
scolding or chiding; conveying or uttering an 

* objurgation or sharp rebuke. 

1576 Frenne Pauopl. Epist. Epit. Bivb, Dehortatorie, 
Obiurgatorie, Petitorie. 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch’s Mor. 
116 Touebed to thequicke bysome objurgatorie teprehension. 
e1645 Howert Lett. (1650) I. x Letters .. commonly .. are 
either narratory, objurgatory, consolatory, monitory, or con- 
gratulatory, 1794 PaLey Evid. u. iv. (1800) IT. 110 The ob- 
Jurgatory question of the Pharisees. 189 Gro. Extor A. 
Bede vi, Remarkable for the facility with which she could 
relapse from her official objurgatory tone to one of fondness. 
i Hence Obju'rgatorily wav., in the way of ob- 
Jurgation, chidingly. 

1659 D. Pete Jipr. Sea 490 May I not objurgatoril 
spenk it? 1882 W. G, Warp £ss. Philos, Theis (38 If, 
iso We are not wishing to speak objurgatorily but only to 
express our meaning, when we say (etc. ]. 

Oblanceolate (pblansrdiz't), a. Bot. [See 
OB- 2.] Inversely lanceolate; shaped like a Jance- 
head with the more tapering end at the base. 

1850 Dana Geol, App. i. 715 The younger [leaves] are quite 
narrow oblanceolate, 1872 Otiver Evem, Bot. 1. 203 Com- 


roe Primrose. .A perennial herb, with oblanceolate. .radical 
eaves, 


18 


"Oblat. Ots. [F., ad. L. obfat-ns.J = 
OsLate sé.t; also, a disabled soldier placed by 


the king in a monastery to be there maintained. 

[1656 Buount Glossogr., Oblat (Fr.},a Souldier, who, grown 
impotent or maimed in Service, hath maintenance or the 
benefit of a Monks place assigned him in an Abbey; Also 
the means or place of a Monk, or such Souldier.) 1693 tr. 
Emilianne's Hist, Monast. Ord, xvii. 179 These Oblats have 
no Votes in the Chapter. 1706 Puitiirs, Oblats of St. 
¥erom, a Congregation of Secular Priests in Italy, founded 
by St. Charles Borromeo. So 1jar- in Baiwey. 

| Oblata (pblzti), 5. 47. Law. [L., neut. pl. 
of objatus, used absol.: sce OBLATE SA] See quot. 
1670. (In quot. 1761, erron. pl. ob/atas.) 

1658 Fansuawe Pract. Exchequer Cri. 78 (/Teading) Ob- 
lata or old Debts. He maketh od/efa the next title of the 
Charge of the Sheriff. ae Buouxt Law Dict., Odlata,.. 
in the Exchequer it signifies old Debts, brought, as it were 
together froin precedent years, and pnt to the present 
Sheriff's charge... Also Gifis or Oblations made to the King 
by any of his Subjects; which were ,. entered in the Fine 
Rolls under the Title Odéata: and, if not paid, estreated, 
and put in charge to the Sheriffs. 76x Hump //ist. Eng. 
1. App. ii. a57 Fines, amereiaments, and oblatas, 1848 in 
Wharton Law Lex, e 

Oblate (p'bie't, pblét), 54.1 [ad, med. L. 
oblat-us, sb. use of pa. pple. of L. offerre to Orren.] 
A person devoted to a monastery or to religious 


work. 

spec. a. A child dedicated by his or her parents to a 
monastic life and placed in a monastery to be trained, b. 
One who has devoted himself and his property to the service 
of a monastery in which he lives as a lay brother, ¢. A 
member of a congregation of secular priests or a community 
of women devoted to some special work, as Oblate of St. 
Charles, a priest of the order of St. Charles Borromeo, ete. 
Also atirté., as Oblate Father. 

1864 (tite) The Complete Works of St. Jobn of the Cross. 
.. Edited by the Oblate Fathers of Saint Charles. 1865 
Aflorn, Star g May, Dr. Manning .. was also chief of an 
order ealled the Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo. 1880 
C. E. Norton Church-build. Mid. Ages 151 One Master 
Guccio and his wife, Mina, who had given themselves as 
‘oblates ‘, with all their property to the church [at Siena]. 
1889 — in Harper's Mag. Oct. 768/2 Born of humble 
parents, who offered him in his alert as an oblate 
at the altar of St.-Denis, he had been bred in the schools of 
the abbey. 

Oblate (prbleit), 4.2 [ad. L. obfata: see above.] 
atirib, in oblate roll, an exchequer roll containing 
a record of the OBLATA. 

1875 Stvaas Const. Hist. 1. xiii. 598 The Pipe Rolls of 
Henry 1] are supplemented under John by Oblate, Liberate, 
and Mise Rolls. 

Oblate (pblz'+t, p-ble't), 2. Geom. [ad. med. or 
mod.L, ob/alus, f.0b-(OB-1 bor ?2) + ddtusiaL. prd- 
fatus lengthened onl Flattened at the poles: 
said of a spheroid produced by the revolntion of an 
ellipse abont its shorter axis, Orpored to prolate. 

170s Curve Phil. Princ, Relig. 1. (1715) 56 By this Gravita- 
tion, Bodies on this Globe will press towards its Center, tho’ 
not exactly thither neither, by reason of the oblate spheroid- 
ical Figure of the Earth. 1774 Gotosm, Nat. Hist. (1776) 
I, 33 The earth..in its figure, which, from being round, 
was now become oblate. 1778 PAiL Surv. S. fref, 10 An 
oblatedome. 1831 Brewster Vewfon (1855) 1. xii 324 The 
figure of the earth is an oblatespheroid. 1852 Dana Crust. 
n, 1026 A large oblate lens-shaped cornea. 

Hence Oblately adv., in an oblate manner; 


Oblateness, the quality or fact of being oblate. 

1753 N. Tormano Alidwifry 16 The Womb .. becomes 
above the Neck oblately [fiuted ablately] spheroidical. 
1787 Roy in Phil. Trans. LAXVII. 202 Seven ellipsoids of 
different degrees of oblateness, 1871 Rotiwyn Astron, 
Simpl, xx. 235 Centrifugal force would satisfactorily explain 
this spheroidal oblateness, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
4727/2 Kidney-shaped, crescentic with the ends rounded ; 
very oblately cordate. 


t+ Obla-te,v. Ods.rare, Pa, t. and pple. oblated; 
also 6 Sc, oblait. [f. L. ob/aé-, ppl. stem of offerre 
to OFFER; cf. refer, relate.] trans. To offer. 

@ 1848 Hatt Chron. Hen. VT 166b, To render the citie 
upon reasonable condicions, to them by the French kyng 
sent and oblated. 1 Rottanp Crt. Venus t 150 Ane 
goldin Ball, the quhilk himself oblait To Venus, 

b. To offer as aa oblation. 
, 1872 O. Surrey Gloss. Ecel. Terms s.v. Oblation, Aecord- 
ing to the Roman use, the elements were separately oblated, 
which in England was followed by York, whilst the other 
two uses, of Sarum and Hereford, oblated both together. 

Oblation (fblz-fon). [a, OF. cblation, -cion 
offering, a sacrifice, a kind of impost, ad. late L. 
oblation-em offering, presenting, gift, in eccl. L. 
sacrifice, n. of action f. offérre to OFFER.] The 
action of offering ; an offering. 

T, In religions or ecclesiastical senses. 

1. The action of solemnly offering or presenting 
Something to God or to a deity; the offering of a 
sacrifice, of thanksgiving, or of religions devolion. 

3422-20 Lyne, Chron. Troy ui, xiii, He..quit him manly in 
his oblacions And ful deuoutly in his orysous. 14.. in Tun- 
dale's Vis. (1843) $5 He was ealled Cryst for this entent For 
he for mon schu make oblacyon. 15: 1s CoverpaLe Ps, 
xxvi(i]. 6 Therfore will 1 offre in his awelliniges the oblacion 
of thankes peuynge. 548 Latimean Serm. Plough Wks. 1. 
74 What other oblation bave we to make but of obedience 
of good living, of good works, and of helping our neighbours? 
1548-9 Bk. Com, Prayer,Commun, Serv., Prayer ofConsecra- 
tion, 1648 Witner Brit, Remenzd. 1, 1645 Obiations of true 


thankes, and love, 1641 J. Jacnson Trve Lvang, T. 1. 98 
The Oxe .. is an holy creature, being one of the beasts for 


OBLATION. 


oblation, nud sacrifice. 1695 Locne Reas. Chr. (R.), This 
oblation of an heart, fixed with dependence on. .him, is the 
most acceptable tribute we can pay him. 1734 tr. Noll/in's 
Ane, Hist, 1. Pref. (1827) 35 By the oblation of the most 
precious of the spoils. 1785 Youxc Centaur i Wks. 1757 
1¥V, 12a [Faith] is a submission of our understandings, an 
oblation of our idolized reason, to God. 177a Fiatcuer 
Logica Genev, 228 Free will to good is fone upon free- 
race,and genera] free grace upon the perfect oblation which 
hrist made upon the cross, 1865 J. H. Incrauam Pillar 
of Fire (1874) 179 This beautiful temple was erected .. by 
Amenophis I, for the purpose of sacrifices and oblations, 

2. The action of offering or presenting the ele- 
ments of bread and wine to God in the Eucharist ; 
also, the whole office of the Eucharist. 

The Eucharistic service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
contains two ablations: the offertory or anticipatory obla- 
tion, in which the unconsecrated bread and wine are offered, 
and the great oblation, in which the consecrated elements are 
presented as sacramentally the body and blood of Christ 
(forming the second part of the prayer of consecration), 

¢1450 Laxcrorpr Medit. ghoostly Exerc. (Bodl. MS. 
A. Wood 17 If. 10), At y* er ertiny ater y® prest doith taik 
¥ Chalice and holde yt vp and formys y* bbintyou! 1549 

fore Suppl, Soulys Wks. 327/2 By the sacred oblacion of 
that holy sacrament offred for the in the masse, 1651 
C. Caatwaicnt Cert. Relig. 1. 135 They doe not admit 
Eucharists, and oblations, because they doe not confesse the 
Eucharist. 1660 Jen. Tavior Worthy Commun, i, § 1. 21 
‘These men..enumerate ‘many glories of the Holy Sacra- 
ment .. calling it.. the paschal oblation. 1706 Hraane 
Collect, 27 Jan. (O.H.S.) 1. 171 The Oblation or Sacrifice 
of Bread and Wine before Consecration. 1866 Neate 
Sequences §& Hymns ax3 Morning by morning the Great 
Oblation is made in our temple. 1885 Cath. ae 3) 
626/1 The great oblation of Christ's body and bl must 
be pes distinguished from the Offertory or anticipatory 
oblation of bread and wine. 

3. That which is offered or presented to God or 
to a deity; an offering, sacrifice; a victim. 

[ec 1430 Lyne. Vertue of the Masse (MS. Harl. 2251. If, 18ab) 
Whan a man offrithe to god his hert Richest oblacion.] 1962 
T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1. ato Forasmuch as he alone is 
the Lambe of God, he also alone is y* oblation for sinnes, 
161x Baste Lev. vii. 29 Hee..shalt bring his oblation vnto 
the Lord. 1678 Dayvpen & Lee Edipus u.i, Hear me, 
gods {..1 stand up an oblation, To meet your swiftest and 
severest anger. 1788 Gisaon Decl. & F. t. (ed. Milman) V. 
19 The life of a man is the most_precious oblation to depre- 
cate a public calamity. 1811 Heaea //ymn,' Brightest & 
best’ iv, Vainly we offer each ample oblation; Vainly with 
gifts would his favour secure, 1828 Macautay £ss., Hallam 
(1887) 56 To lay all their oblations on the shrine of St. 
Thomas, 2 

+ b. ¢ransf. A person sacrificed on any account; 
a victim. Ods. 

1594 Daniet Cleopatra ww. 996 Here to be made th’ obla- 
tion for his feares, 1613 Havwaro Norm. Kings 91 Many 
Innocents were made the oblations of his ambitious feares, 


4. The presentation of something to God for the 
services of the Church, the maintenaace of its 
ministers, the relief of the poor, or other pious 
uses; that which is so presented. b. A donation 
or bequest of property. e¢. A customary offering 
made on certain occasions, especially in connexion 


with the Eucharist. 

1458 Rollsof Parlt.V.304/2 Pensions, Portions, Titbes, Obla- 
tions, ..ne noon otbir thynge to the seid Priories. .belongyng, 
1547 Injunctions in Cranmer's Misc, Writ. (Parker Soc.) 
503 Which chest you shall set and fasten near unto the high 
altar, tothe intent the parisbioners should put into it their 
oblation and alms for their poor neighbours, a 1548 Hau 
Chron., Edw, 1V 200, The whole Province of Yorke, gave 
yerely to this Hospital] certain measures of corne; in maner 
as an oblacion of the first fruites of their newe grayne. 1597 
Hoonea Eccl, Pol. vy. Ixxiv. § 4 The name of Oblations 
applyed not onely here to those small and petite payments 
which yet are a part of the Ministers right, but also 
generally giuen vnto all such allowances as serue for their 
needfull maintenance, is both ancient and conuenieut... 
Nothing..more proper then to giue the name of Oblations 
to such payments, in token that wee offer vnto him whatso- 
euer his Ministers receiue. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. a11 
Churches..and their Livings were dedicated unto God..by 
the solemne vow and gulag of the Founders. 1645 
Hammonpo View New Direct. i. 5 38 Many portions of 
Scripture are by the Liturgie designed to be read to stir up 
& quieken this bounty, and those of three sorts, some 
belonging to good works in general, others to almes-deeds, 
others to obiations. 1662 Sh. Com. Prayer, Comniun, 
Serv., Prayer Ch. Militant; We humbly beseech thee most 
mercifully (to accept our alms and oblations). Jfargin, If 
there be no alms or oblations, then shall the words (of 
accepting our alms and oblations) be left out unsaid. 1706 
Pincus, Funeral Oblations,..to atone for the Neglects or 
Defaults of the deceased Party in paying Tithes, or other 
Ecclesiastical) Dues. 1845 SterHen Comm. Laws Eng. 
(7874) II. 740 Those fees and dues which Fe by tbe name of 
surplice fees .. and Easter offerings, and mortuaries: all 
which are mentioned generally in our books by the name of 
oblations. 1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) 616/1 The oblations of 
bread and wine by the faithful began to fall into disuse 
about the year 1000, [See Bp. Dowden ‘Our Alms and 
Oblations’ in Frn?, Theol. Studies April 1900.) 

II. In general senses. 

+5. The action of offering or presenting: a. of 
a gift, esp. in token of respect or honour; also, 
a gift so offered. Ods. - 

i595 Marknam Str R. Grisoile (Arb.) 43 Tl limn‘d 
memorials of divinest rage, I offer as oblations. 1605 Bacon 
Ado. Learn. 1.To the King § 1, I thonght it more respectine 
to make choyee of some oblation, which might..referre to 
the..excellencie of your individuall person. 1689 Tryal 
ps. Pref. 2 To your illustrious Highness therefore the 
Oblation of these Siens. js most justly due. 


OBLATIONAL. 


+b. of an opportunity, inducement, or the like. 
Obs. rare". 

1678Gate Crt, Gentiles U1. 76 The permission andlaxation 

of the reins to Satan, the oblation of occasions and irritaments, 
c. (In Roman law) of an amount due. 

{1880-1900 Hottano Furispr. (ed. 9) xii. ‘Tender’, 
‘oblatio’, of the precise amount due, followed hy ' tm yment 
into court’. either extinguishes or suspends the de eT 

+6. A present or gratuity. Ods. 

1433 Water. Arch, in 10th Reps Hist, MSS. Comme, 
App. v. 296 Herafter no man sholde have none oblationes 
except the sierjannt and bakere. . 

+ 7. A subsidy or tax; a gift to the king. (Cf. 
Opuata.) Obs. ‘ ia ee oe 

613 Puscuas Pilgrintage (1614) 132 This Poll-money.. 
ciber Aus eu olaee Oblations of the Tewes to their 

Treasuric yearely, 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Oblaiion, .. an 

uid or Subsidy money, 1668 Pavxne Anrum Negine 103 

Queen-gold was payd for every Fine and Oblation amounting 

to 10 Marks and upwards, 

Obla‘tional, 2. [f. prec. + -au.] Of or per- 
taining {oan oblation; of the nature of an oblation. 

186 i. Parrewson in £ss. Relig. & Lit, Ser. 1. (1867) 
4 he words ., bear one and the sanic sacrificial or 
oblational meaning. 2876S. Maxninc Land of Pharachs 
113 Those long oblational processions to the sacred shrines, 

Oblationary, 1. and a. Zccl. [ad. med.L. 
obliétiondre-us, {. late L. obfation-ent OBLATION.] 

a. sé. One who receives the oblations at the 
celebration of the Eucharist. b. adj. Having the 
function of receiving the oblations. 

28780. SuipLev Gloss, Eccl. Terms g.v. Acolyte, 4[Acolytes] 
Ohlationary who received the oblations, 1893 Month July 
362 ‘I'wo other subdeacons and an acolyte in an alb, with an 
ohlationary to make way for them, 

Oblationer. [f Ostation + -ex 1] 

+1. One who makes an oblation or offering. Ods. 

1593 Nasue Chrisé’s 7, (1613) 44 rae seetineaiory 
expences of fal-hand oblationers, 1 H. More Afyst. 
Godl. vin. xiv. 423 He..presents himself an Oblationer 
before the Almighty. 

2. = Osvationary n. (Cent, Dict. 1891.) 

Oblatory (bliteri), 2. [f. L. o6/é¢-; ppl stem 
of oferre \o OFFER: see -onY.] Pertaining to 
oblations or offerings. 

1611 Sreep /fisl, Gt, Brit, x. i. (1623) 1254 Masses and 
oblatory Sacrifices. @1638 Meor Wks. (1672) 2903 Our 
Prayer for the whole state of Christ's Church is yet Oblatory 


..and in the very beginning thereof we desira Almighty | CLEE ANAS AE Welontalied(Oubhenaren aie oak Honey 
. 


God to accept onr Alms and to receive our Proyers, 36: 
H. L’Estaance Altiance Div. OF. (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.) 
274 Plain it is that our Church intended a double offering — 
one eleemosynary, alms for the poor—anoather oblatory, for 
the maintenance of the clergy. 1717 Conuier in Lathbu 
NVonfurors 280 The Oblatory Prayer goes upon this gronnd, 
that the Holy Eucharist is a proper sacrifice. 1835 1’. 
Starretonin Archrologia XXV4.343 The Queen's ohlatory 
coin of the same value of seven-pence. 2884 T. F. Simmons 
Alms and Oblations 6 This prayer is in substitution of the 
oblatory portion of the prayer for the Church Militant. 

+ Oblatrant, a. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. od/a- 
trdnt-en, pr. pple. of ob/atrd-re to rail or carp al, f. 
ob- (On- 1b) + dafradre to bark.] Railing, reviling, 

1602 B. Joxson Poefaster v. iii, Hor. Degra an ae, 
taflate, turgidous and ventosity ore come up, 5, O 
terrible windy words. ../for. ere’s a deal: ocdfafrant, 

Jurtbund, fatuate, strenuous. Czs. Now all's come up, t 
trow, What a tumolt he had in his belly. 

t+ Obla:trate, v. Obs. rare—9.  [f. L. oblatrat-, 
ppl. stem of ob/diridre: see prec.] 

1623 Cocnesam, Od/alrate, to barke or rayle against one. 

+Oblatra-tion. 04s. [ad. late L. obditration- 
emt, n. of action f. ob/éirdre; see OxsLatrant.] 
Barking at a person, ralling, scolding. 

¢ 1560 Cnurcnyarp (/te) A Playn and Fynall Confutation 
of Cammell’s corlyke Oblutracion. 16.. Br. Hau. Serm. fo 
L£ds, (R.), The apostle feares none of these currish oblatra- 
tions. 1662 J. S[reruens] Procurations To Rdr., Ho that 
feareth oblatration must not travel. 

Oble, obs. form of OsLry. 

+ Oblerct, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. oblectare to 
delight: cf. obs. F. eb/ecter (Cotgt.).] éraus. = next. 

tsss Acr. Parker Ps. caix. 356 Obtaynd 1 hane: thy 
Witnesses in iust fee simple state Oblected so. 

+Oblectate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. oblectat-, 
ppl. stein of obéeclare to delight, f. o4- (OB- id) + 
lactare, freq. of acére to entice.) trans. ‘To delight, 

+ please, rejoice, 

1611 CotGa., Odlecter, to oblectate, reioyce, delight. 16z0 

Vexner Vie Recta vi. 102 Mixt sauces..to ohlectate the 
Mate, Jédid. (1650) 17 eae aoth more oblectate the 
art. 1632 f6/d., Tobacce 405 That which adorns the back 

or oblectate[s] the palat and throat, 

tOblecta‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. oblectatiou-eut, 
n, ofaction£. b/ectdre: see prec.) Delight, pleasnte, 
enjoyment. 

Maal Fishin 7 Penit, Ps. vi. Wks. (1876) 18 VE every 
ob! ectacyon of synne shall be done away by wepynge. 2556 
Bett Surv. Pofery t.1. xvi. 64 Whatever bringet corporall 
oblectation, 1669 Worupce Syrt, Agric. (1681) 214 Pleasant 

Hills, or shodowie Vallies, delphi: Mewilons, or other the 
like Oblectations. 3833 Lytton Eugene Ay. viii, Furnish- 
ing prot oblectation unto his neighbors. 

Qble(e)go, -leis(h, -lesse, obs. ff. OsLice. 

tOble-sion. Obs. rare—°. [a. obs. F. obléston 

(in Cotgr. ob/oesror ‘sore hutt,.. great harme’), ad. 
late L. obfeston-em, n. of action f. *obledsre, £. ob- 
(On- rb) + Zedére to hurt, injure.) Turt, injury. 
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3656 Buounr Glossoyr., Oblesivn, un hurting ur annoying. 
2721-1800 Baitnv, Odlesion, an Injury done to aay Part. 
i in Mayne Lrfos. Lex. 

yous, cormpt f. ARBALEST: cf. next. 

1780 T. SINGLETON fnv. Properties of Theatre in N. h 

th Ser. (1876) V1. 64/2 Shilock's Kae and Sheath os 

welve Oblests for Coronation o. 12. 0, 

t Ovblester, obs. var. ar-, a/-, awblaster, Anba- 
LESTER 56,1 

2487 Larbour's Bruce xvi. 236(Camb. MS.) He had vith 
hin..oblesteris [.1/S. Zdind, awblasteris). 

Ibley (p'bli). Also 4 ub(b)lo, ubli, obele, 
4-5 oble, 5 ubly, obly(e, obeloy, -ly, (oblya), 
6 obleye, cobbiay 7 oublie; also 5 oblete, 7 
oblett. [ME. a. OF. oublee, udlee, o(te)bleie, oblie, 
etc., mod.I, oxd/ie:—ecel.L. od/dta, sb. from fem, 
pa. pple. of offerre \o offer. Med.L. had also 
obliga, oblela, and otber forms fashioned on or 
influenced by OF. The forms od/ete, ob/ett, show 
med.L. intluence. Cf. Ger. ob/ate wafer.] 

+1. An offeriag, oblation, sacrifice. Obs. 

a@1y40 Hamrote Psatter 1, zo Pan pou, sall accept pe 
sacrifice of rightwisnes, obles, & offrandis lodlactoner & 
holocansta), 

2. A little cake of bread, usually thin, flat, and 
circular, and stamped with a cross, an Agnus Dei, 
or the letters IHS, sae a for consecration in the 
celebration of the Eucharist; a wafer. Now Ast. 

1303 R. Baunne andl. Synne 10044 Whan be vble was 
date antere leyde, And pe prest pe wrdes hade seyde. 23... 
Metr. fiom, (Vernon MS.) in Herrig Archiv LVIL a8: In 
his hond bret full he beere Of Lt geal Obelcis a paniere. 
3367 Trevisa tr. ffgden (Rolls) VILL g Anon pey bronzte 
an obley bat was tsacred leucharistiam consecratam), 
1450 St, Cuthder? (Surtees) 7060 Pe parte of be ohle he saw 
blak as any pyk. crgog 
Maskell A/on. Ast. IT. p, lv. ote, The kyng shall offre an 
obbley of brede..with the whiche obleye after consecrate, 
the king shall be howseld, 1881 1, E. Batocetr fist. Moly 
Eucharist \, 169 Very detniled instructions were given..on 
the preparation of the offetes or obleys. 2898 J.T. Fowren 
Durk, el An oven that was used for baking the obleys, 
or altar-bread, 

+3. A thin cake of pastry; a wafer, (Cf. F. 
oublie.) Obs. 

€1430 Liber Cocorurt (1862) 2a Take obles and wafrons.. 
Close hom in dysshes fare and wele. 14.. Nodde Bk. Covokry 
(Napier, 1882) 114 Tuk obleys or waiffurs and conche them 
ina platter. 1616 Surri. & Maren. Country Farue 585 


in stead of Sugar. 

+4. (See quot.) Os. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut, 21/1 Obletts ore certain pieces 
of Mony having the stamp of J. H. S. coined thereon..in 
Valne it was worth our Penny Farthing. r 

5. Coms., as obley-maker; obley-irons, irons 
between the plates of which wafers were baked, 
wafer-irons, 

1346-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 118 Et inj par de 
vhlihirnes..3s. ad. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodeé 1. \xix, 
{1869) 41 Bi the doore of an obley makere. a14g0 Liter de 
diversis medicinis in MS. Lincoln A i. 17 VM. 291 (Halliw.) 
Mak paste, and bake it in oble-yryns..and after ete the 
obletes. 

Oblick, Oblieque, obs. ff. OBtiquE, Ostoguy. 

Oblidge, -lie(d)ge, -liesh, obs. ff. Ostice. 

Obligable (p‘bligib'l), @. rare“, [ad. L. 
type *obligabil-is, f. obligdre lo OBLIGE: see -ABLE.] 
Capable of belng brought under an obligation. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. (1861) 162 One man can 
come under obligations on which you can rely,—is obligable; 
and another is not. 

Ovbligancy. rare. [f. next: see -ancy. Cf. 
med. L. obfigéntia (Dn Cange).] Obligatory 
quality or character. 

1826 Carivie Notebook 7 Dec. in Froude Life 1. xx. 372 
Whence. .comes..the obligancy of this ae oe 

Obligant (p:bligint),z.andsé. (ad. L. obligant- 
ent, pr. pple. of cbligdre to OBLIOE.] 

+ A. ads. That obliges or binds, obligatory. Oés. 

1624 F. Wurte Repl. Fisher 525 Fit to be done, but not 
cent. ddid., All the Precepts thereof are perpetually 
obligant. ? 

. 56, Se. Law, One who binds himself, or is 
legally bound, to pay or perform something. 

1754 Exsawwe Princ. Sc. Lazo (1809) 328 Ono of several 
obleenis of this sort, who pays the wholo deht, or fulfils the 
obligation, is entitled to a proportional relief against the 
rest. 1822-30 Lp. Cockaunn Afem., vi. (1874) 330 The other 
obligants withdrew their names from the bond, 2861 W. 
Beit Dict. Law Scot, 596/2 The debtor, whom the English 
term the obligor, is in Scotland termed the obligant or 
granter. 1882 7imes 28 Jan. 11/2, £25,658 has been paid to 
creditors by other obligants. , 

Obligate (p blight), ppl a. [ad. L. obligat-us, 
pa. pple. of obdigdre to OBLick. , 

+L Bound by oath, law, or duty; obliged. Oés. 

1432-§0 tr. Higiden (Rolls) V. 185 A man obligate [1387 
Trevisa Pat hudde obleged hym self] to the deville for pe 
luffe ofa mayde, 1538-9 /nsty, Hen. VIL, Visit. Monast. 
(1886) 22 That they be in no case.. obligato to the same. 

2. Biol, That is of necessity such.  Obdigate 
Parasite, an organism of necessity parasilical. 

2887 Gannsev tr. De Sary's Morph. & Biol. Fungi vil. 356 
Obligate parasites, that is, species to which a parasitic life 
is indispensable for the attainment of their full development. 
1890 B.A. Wuitetecce fiygiene & Pub. Health x. 227 
Parasites..found to grow under any known conditions 2s 
saprophytes are distinguished as ‘ obligate’ parasites, 


eoyse Coron. Hen. V1IT in | 


OBLIGATION. 
Obligate (p'bliget), 


stem ol obligdre to el 

+1. rans. To bind round, fasten up. Oés. 

¢ 1600 Tian in. ¥, Let it be lawfull for me..to ligate and 
es r cares with my words, 

t2. fis: To bind, connect, allach. Ods. 

1547 Hooven Declar. Christ xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) £4 
Therefore is not the interpretation of the scripture obligated 
unto an ordinary power, bor to the most part. 

3. To bind (a person) by a moral or legal tie. 
a. To put ander moral obligation, tooblige. Chiefly 
in fass.: ‘To be bound or compelled. 

1668 in Atheneum (1894) 2 June 7210/1 My station obligates 
me to render service with obedience to her commands. 1 
Foote Mayor of G.1. Wks. 1799 1. 171 Sir, | am obli +) 
toleave you. 1768-74 Tucwra Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. The 
more ties wherewith we ure obligated to any, the nearer 
he stands in proximity to us. 1859 W. AnDERson Disc, 
(1860) 308 You are not only warranted but obligated to 
vindicate yourself. 

b. To bind by law. 

1985 Macexs /usurauces U1. 109 If 2 Master sells his 
Ship, the new Master and Sailors shall not be obligated 
to each other. 1879 Standard 15 Dec. (D.), The Koyat 
a er properly obligated. were invested as 
Knights of the Temple and Malta. 1888 in Bryce Amer. 


.  [f 1. obligdét-, ppl. 


| Comarw. WW. App. 673 Every contract..hy which a debtor 


is obligated to pay any tax. 

+4. To make (a thing) a security; to pledge, 
pawn, eg cf, OBLIGE v. 3a. Obs. 

saz in R. G, Marsden Sed. Pl. Crt. Ado. (1894) L. 107 
The..capitayn. .hath full power, .to bynd and obligate..the 
shipp with ber frayghte. 1774 Br. Matuirax Anal. Rom, 
Law (1795) 87 Actio Serviana..for the hogs of goods, 
obligated hy the Hirer, as a security for his Rent. 1890 
EK, Jownson Rise Christendom 57 Which things..we fornd 
to be alienated und obligated, except for the sake of the 
redemption of captives. 

5. = OBLIGE v. 6,7. (Not now in good use.) 

169a Soutn 1a Serm. (1697) 1. 503 While the Courteous 
person thinks that he is obligating and doing such an one a 

indness, the'Proud person. accounts him to be only payin: 
adeht. 1726 G. Roarrts Four Years Moy. 159 Yet, sai 
they, we ure more obligated to St. Antonio, because it was 
he that directed the Portuguese..to this Island. 1810 
Snerrev Lett, Pr. Wks, 1880 [11. 333, 1 am much obligated 
by the trouble you have taken to fit it for the press. 188 
Nature XXV. 453/2 For which all scientific men will feel 
deeply obligated. . 

d. To render (conduct, etc.) obligatory. 

2 G. Macnonarp #. Fader 1. xvii 219 ‘The purpose 
justthed an interest in him beyond what gratitude obligated. 

Hence O-bligated f//. a. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 11. 72 Your so much obligated 
Pamela, 1813 T. Busav tr. Lucretius 1.11. Comm. pana, Hf. 
the only obligated difference .. be its subjection to mortality. 

Obligation (pbligé-fon). [a. OF. ob/igation, 
-acion (4235 in Godef. Compl.), ad. L. obligation- 
emt an engaging or pledging, 1 binding agreement 
or bond; rarely lit., a binding; fig., an entangling, 
ensnaring ; n. of action f. od/igdre to Ontice.) | 

1. The action of binding cuales oath, promise, 
ot contract to do or forbear something ; an agree- 
ment whereby one person is bound to another, 
or two or more persons are mutually bound; also, 
that to which one binds oneself, a formal promise. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8047 Pe king. .bed him..to him to 
gloucestre wende And made him obligacion & ostage him 

an sende Pat he ssolde to him come al sauf, ¢1330 R. 

RUNNE Chrow, (1810) an He with scrite & oth mad 
ohligacion, Pat for leue no loth..Suld werre on him begynne. 
1426 Lypc. De Guilt. Pilgr. 23758 Vustly, this condicioun 
is worth an obligacioun. 1536 /der. Pez. (W.de W. 1531) 
8b, Of the obligacyon made hytwene god und us. 1634 
Sia T. Heaaeat Trav. 30 As well to discharge themselves, 
from their obligation as to give satisfaction unto the people. 
1879 G. Bannert Situ tha E. Gladstone at 2) I. vi 169 
A valid obligation could not be made with the Court of 
Rome without communication with the Pope himself. 

2. Law. An agreement, enforceable by law, 
whereby a person or persons become bound to the 
payment ots som of money or other performance ; 
the document containlng such an agreement; esf. 
In Eng. Law, a written contract or bond under seal 
contalning a penalty with a condition anoexed. 
Also, the right created or liability incurrea-hy 
such an agreement, document, or bond. 

rq8a Wreiir Luke xvi.6 And he scide to bim, Taak thin 
ote, cioun, and sitte doon, und wryt fyfti. 1431 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 276, ij. sufficient plegges, bowndyn wt bem in 
a symple [w7. syngyll] obligactou, for to make a trewe 
delyueraunce of ‘swiche goodys as thei receyue. 1538 
Fitznenn, Zust. Peas 1b, Till he be bounde by obligacion 
to the kynges use, in such some as.. shal be thought 
resonable, 161g Bepweu Arad. Trudg. Talby, A peece of 
parchment, not any whit bigger then an ordinary... cbliga- 
tion. 1786 Bunxe Sf. agst. WW. Hastings Wks. XIL. 260 
He had made a temporary seizure of the profits..for the 
re-payment of which he gave his bonds and obligations. 
618 Jas. Mice. Brit. fd. 1. y. viii, 668 Securit y.for the 
discharge of the obligations which the Company eld te 
the government of Oude. 1883 Ihkartan's Law Lex. 7) 
105/1 A bond is called single when it is without o penalty, 
and un obligation when it contains a penalty, which ts 
generally double the amount of the privcipal sum secured. 

3. Moral or legal constrniat, or constraining force 
or influence; the condition of i — EE 
legally obliged or bound; a moral or legal lic 
bing to some performance ; the binding power 
of a law, moral precept, duty, coattact, me : 


OBLIGATIONAL. 


Of obligation, obligatory. Day or holiday of obligation, 
aday on which every one is obliged to abstain from work 
and to attend divine service. J —* 

1602 Suaks. Ha. 1. it. 91 Bound Jn filiall Obligation, for 
some terme To do obsequious Sorrow. 1638 Baer tr. 
Batzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 47 There is no obligation to follow 
them ia their opinions. 1689 Porrue tr. Locke's 1st Let. 
Toleration, L.'s Wks. 1727 11.247‘ Hear O Israel’, sufficiently 
restrains the Obligation of the Law of Moses only to that 
People. rzor Garw Cosm, Sacra sv. ii. § 54 And Numa 
appointed an Oath uato the Romans, say Plutarch and 
Livy, as the chiefest Obligation unto Faith and ‘Tmth. 
1732 Berrecey Alciphr. 1 § 13 They took great pains 
fo strengthen the obligations to virtue. 1780 Burke Sf. 
Bristol bef. Elect. Wks. 111. 371 What obligation lay on 
me to be popular? 1849 Macauuay ffist. Eng. ii, 1. 172 
He had a strong sense of moral and religions obligation. 
1885 Litttepate in Encycl, Brit. X1X. 93/1 The Moham- 
medan pilgrimages. .consist .. of two main classes, which may 
be distinguished conveniently by Latin theological terms, 
as those of ‘obligation’ and those of ‘devotion’, There 
is properly only one Moslem pilgrimage of obligation, 
that to Mecca. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) 564/2 All bishops 
and priests with cure of sonls are bound to say Mass for 
their people on Sundays and holidays of obligation. 


b. Withoal moral or legal reference: The fact 


of being logically or customarily obligatory. 

1664 J. Wesp Stone-Heng (1725) 67 So many other Obli- 
gations induce us to grant the being of Porticoes there. 
1896. A. J. Hipxins Pianoforte 44 Setting the military bands 
aside as forming a province ruled by its own law, tbe French 
pitch yet remains as appertaining to preference and not 
obligation, , 

4. Action, or an act, to which one is morally or 
legally obliged; that which one is bound to do; 
one’s bounden duty, or a particular duty. Some- 
times with the further notion of coercion: An 


enforced or burdensome task or charge. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear tt. iv. 144, L cannot thiake my Sister in 
the least Would faile her Obligation, a1704 ‘T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks, 1730 1, 36 The first linger away 
their lives in perpetual drudgery, in slavery and obligations, 
3728 Morcan Algiers V1. iv. 270 ‘Thus died this valorous 
cavalier, for his Faith and for his Prince,as is the obligation 
of every gentlentan of Honour and Character. 1857 TouL- 
min Smitu Parish 64 If he have not fulfilled his obligations 
in one respect, he cannot rightly claim his prerogatives in 
the other, 1875 Bryce Holy Row: Enip. ix, (ed. 5) 148 He 
released the Polish dukes from the obligation of tribute. 

5. a. The fact or condition of being indebted to 
a person for a benefit or service received; a debt 
of gratitude. 

ah J. Haywarn tr. Biondi’s Eromena 47 She..might not 
see him, to acknowledge the obligation she owed him. 1751 
Jouxson Rambler No, 87? 9 They return henefits, ., because 
obligation is a pain. 1847 Maxayat Childr. NV. Forest x, 
You have no right to put her under an obligation. 188x 
Suortuouse ¥. suglesant (1882) 1. xvii. 305 Tnglesant re- 
turned a courteous message expressive of his obligation for 
her extraordinary generosity. 

b. A benefit or service for which gratitude is 
due, a kindness done or received. 

1618 Eart or Surrotk in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 51 
Which I wyll ever ped ok you for a great oblygation. 
1775 Suraioan Rivals v. iii, Captain, give me your hand; 
an affront bandsomely acknowledged becomes an obligatiun. 
x8ar Lams Etia Ser. Valentine's Day, When a kindly face 
greets us, though but passing by, .. we should feel it'as an 
obligation. 

+e. Obligingness, civility. Obs. rare. 

1664 Peevs Diary 4 June, To make him civill, and to 
command in words of great obligation to his officers and men. 

+6. Legal liability. Cf& OnxicE v, 5. Obs. 

1676 Hare ContempZ i. 93 As an imputed sin drew with it 
the obligation uato punishment, 1758 S. Haywarp Svrm. 
i. 5 Guilt is an obligation to punishment on account of Sin. 

+7. A binding, fastening, or connecting; a con- 
nexion, link. O6s. rare, | 

1646 Sir T. Baowse Pseud. Ff. 240 Yet is there one link 
and common connexion, one generall ligament, and neces+ 
sary obligation of all whatever unto God. 

+8. A bond by which one is held captive. rare. 

ioe N. T. (Rhem) Aets viii, 23, I see thou art in the gall 
of bitternes and the obligatiow[Vilg, edligatione] of iniquitie. 

9. Comb., as obligettion-maker. 

1678 Cuoworte Intell. Syst, Contents (1. v. 895) These 
artificial Jucacesmakers and Obligation.makers, 


QOvitigational, «. rare—', [f. prec. +-an.] Of 


~the nature of, or pertaining to an obligation. 


1887 E. Gurney Sertinm Gea I, 294 Whether the axiom, 
when this latter obligational form is given to it, ceases to be 
scientific, is perhaps no more than a verbal question. 

Obligationary, «. [f. as prec. + -any1.] 
Pertaining to a legal obligation or bond, 

1880 Muirneap Gains Digest 565 She was entitled to 
alienate her res nec mancifi, amongst which obligationary 
claims were included. : 

Obligative | (gbligétiv), a [f L. obdigar-, 
ppl. stem of ob/gdre to OBLIGE + -IVE.] Imposing 
obligation; obligatory. 

1596 Bet Surv. Pofery iti.ii. 240 Or give power obligative 
uato them. 31622 Maube tr. Aleman's Guzman TAY. 1, 
242 Bills and answers .. processine, justificatiue, obligatine 
+;renuaciatine, and infinite other the like. 187§ PostE 
Gaius L (ed. 2) 73 Contract in the narrower sense may..be 
distinguished as aa obligative contract. 

Hence O-bligativeness, obligatoriness. 

1678 Norats Coli, Afise. (1699) 165 The Obligativeness and 
Reasonableness of the Institution. 1831 R. Suanp Lev? & 
Ess. (1834) 1g0 The obligativeness of moral conduct. 

Obligato, variant of OBsLIGatTo. 


co 
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Obligator (g’blige'ta:). rave. [a. med. L. 
obligator, agent-n, f. obligdre to OBLIGE.] 

1. Zaw. One who binds himself; =OBLicoR. 

@ 1625 Sik H. Fincn Law (1636) 294 So if two be bound in 
an obligation to a fem sole, and after she taketh one of the 
obligntors to husband, the whole dutie is extinct. 

2. One who confers an obligation; = OBLIGER 2. 

1798 Sporting Mag. X1. 42 He was thus interrupted by 
the sagacious obligator. 

+ Obligato-rious, a. Ods. rare. 

+ -ovs.) Obligatory. ’ 

1602 Fursecke and Pt. Paral, 28 It is on both sides 
obligatorious. 

Obligatory (bligiteri), a. fad. late L. 
obligdiori-es, {. ppl. stem of ob/igére to OBLIGE: 
see -ORY.] ‘ 

1. Imposing obligation, binding in law or on 
the conscience; of the nature of an obligation ; 
that mast be done or practised. Const. ov, efor 


(420, +0f). 
1502 Ord, Crysten Aien (W. de W. 1506) un. i. 140 Also it 
is a thynge obligatorye. 1626 Bacox (J.), Whether it be 
not obligatory to Christian princes, 1655 Funtex Ch, /fist. 
ut. £ § 14 This his confirmation of King Edward's Laws 
was., but a personal act... and no whit obligatory of his 
posterity. 1661 Boyne Style of Script. (1675) 132 Many 
things enacted in the Old Testament. .which are not now.. 
obligatory on us Christians. 1702 Ecnaro Keel, Hist. (1710) 
10 They were not at. to otber nations, 1795 Burke 
Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 185 There are situations .. in 
which, therefore, these duties are obligatory. 1875 Jowerr 
Plato (ed, 2) 1. 478 The obligatory and containing power of 
the good is as nothing. 1888 7Yes (weekly ed.) 6 Apr. 16/4 
A Royal decree .. making it obligatory on managers of 
theatres in Madrid to light those buildings by electricity. | 

2. Creating or constituting an obligation ; csp. in 
writing (bill, etc.) obligatory = OBLIGATION 2. 

1456 SIR G. Have Law Arms (5. T.S.) 182 Suppos the 
Capitane, wald obliss him be his lettres obligatoris. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng, elxii, As the strengthe of the letter 
oblygatorye wytnessyd. a 1548 Haut. Chron, Edw. LV 246 
A sufficient instrument obligatorie. .for the..contentacion of 
the same money. 1644 Butwea CAz7ol, 108 In all obligatory 
bargaines and pledges, 1665 J. Davies /ts¢. Caribby Isls 200 
They commonly deliver obligatory acts to their Masters,. .by 
which writings they oblige themselves to serve them. .three 
years, a Boye W727 Wks. 1772 1. Life 160 Whereas my 
servant Joha Warr is indebted unto me in the sum of god. by 
bond or bill obligatory, 1776 7rial of Nundocomar 23/2, 
I never heard of his putting jtis seal to obligatory papers, 
on which iaoney was to be received. 1892 Daily News 
30 July 5/3 The Judge decided that the fact that the 
document was not ‘under seal’, removed it from the legal 
definition of a ‘writing obligatory’. 

3. Hiol. = OBLIGATE PAl. a. 2. 

1896 A fibutt's Syst. Med. 1. 513 Obligatory acrobes, which 
must be supplied with oxygen, 1898 fi, V. 166 If this 
observation should be confirmed, the tubercle bacillus could 
no longer be considered an obligatory parasite. 

lence O-bligato:rily edv., in an obligatory 
manner, so as to be obligalory; O-bligato:riness, 
the quality or fact of being obligatory. 

1563-87 Fox: A. & A. (1596) 230 Being bound ohligatorilie, 
both for himselfe and his successors. 1650 R. Hottixcwortu 
Exerc, Usurped Powers 28 The obligatorinesse vf the Oaths 
and Covenant. 1785 Jounson, Smdissolubly..2 For ever 
obligatorily. 1879 Farraa St. Pau I, 419 The obligatorioess 
of circumcision had at that time been less seriously impugned, 

Oblige (blaidz), v Forms: a. 3 obligi, 4 
-lege, 4-5 -liche, 5-lyge,6 -leege, 7 -lidge, -liege, 
(-ligue), 8 -liedge, -leadg; 3- oblige. 8. 3-5 
(-7 Se.) oblisch, 4-5 -lissh, -lyssh, 4 (6-7 Sv.) 
-lish, 5 -lesche, (obblish), 7 Sc. obliesh, -leish. 
y. Sc. 4-5 oblise, 4-6 -lis, -lys, 5-6 -lyss, 5-7 
-liss, 6 -leiss, -leas, -lesse, -las, 6-7 -leis, [a. 
OF, obliger, -ier (1267 in Hatz.-Darm,) to bind 
by oath or promise, pledge, render liable (also 
refl.), ad. L. odligare to bind or tie aronnd, bind 
up, bind by an oath, promise, or moral or legal 
tic, render liable, pledge, mortgage, impede, re- 
strain, f. 0b- towards + /égdre to tie, bind, Formerly 
pronounced gblidz after Ir.] 

I. 1. évans. To bind (a person) by an oath, 
promise, contract, or any moral or legal tie (0 
a person or a course, or fo do a thing); to put 
under an obligation or engagement, to engage. 
Now only in Zaw. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7995 Po adde william vr king..to 
him vaste iobliged [v.+. oblisched] le king of scotland. 
¢ 1400 Afol, Jolt. 41 See bei bat pei oblesche no man to ber 
maner of ponert. a 1548 Haut Chron., Hen. V/E 2 All nenne 
were perdoned., whiche would..by othe be obliged truly to 
serve and obeye hymn, a@1657 R. ASS Let?, (1663) 275, 
I inclos'd the Note..in 2 Letter to my Brother, and oblig'd 
him to be very careful in sending it. 1690 Locke Govt. 11, vi. 
§ 73 It has been commonly suppos'd, That a Father could 


oblige his Posterity to that Government, of which he himself 
wasa Subject. 1759 Jounson Kassefas viii, pe father had 
Ly" 


[€ as next 


obliged me to the improvement of my stock, not bya promise 
«-but by pv perelley which I was at liberty to incur. 1880 
Muirveao raius it. § 104 Slaves..cannot be obliged to any 
-person, did. 8 137 la nomina, while one, by making an 
entry to the other's debit, lays him under an obligation, it 
is only the latter that is oaliees 

2. ref. To bind oneself by an oath, promise, or 
contract (¢o a person, Zo a course or 40 do some- 
thing, +¢ha¢ something shall be done); 10 come 


undcr an obligation, to pledge, engage oneself, 


| 
| 


OBLIGE. 


1297 R. Gove. oa Hii hom wolde obligi & siker- 
nesse vinde gode ‘I'o bere hom clene bor truage. ¢ 13975 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 503 Pane sais be wich: ‘gyf 
1 ne ma Ourcum his craft..1 oblise me.. But ransoninge to 
thole dede', 1405 Rolisof Parit. 111. 605/2 We. -oblyssyng 
us, by thys presentes,..to fulfill all maner accordez., ‘a 157 
Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 308 We obleiss ws, an 
promeiss that .. the said abstinence of weir... sall con- 
tinew, 1609 W. M. Afan int Moone (1849) 37 Having plighted 
your faith and solemnly obliged yourselfe unto an husband, 
1664 Maxvet Corr. Wks, 1872-5 IL. 154 The time for which 
he had obliged himself being expired. 1721 in T. W. Marsh 
arly Friends iii. (1886) 29 We Desire John Croker to take 
his place and.. we doe obleadg our selves to give him 40 shili. 
1890 Pali Mall G. 9 Sept. 7/3 In gratitude for the bequest 
of Preston, the town council obliged thensselves to his son 
to build that aisle to his memory. 
+b. intr. (for reff.) Sc. Obs. 

ssor Duucias Pad, /for, 1. xxvi, 1 obleis be my hand, He 
sall obserue inal! pointis sour behest. 1567 in Row /7is#, 
AT rk (1842)34 That these pra:sent oblishes to reforme them. 
selves, 1634 /éid. 374 We... undersubscryve, and oblishes 
and promises to obey the wholl contents of the said letter. 

+ 3. ¢rans. a. To make (lands, property, a posses- 
sion) a guarantee or security for the discharge of 
a promise or debt; to pledge, pawn, or mortgage. 
Also fig. to pledge (one’s life, honour, ete.). Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6771 Pe emperour of rome to him.. 
Obligede {v. ~. obleged] bi his messagers alle bing pat was 
his. 1388 Wyciir Prov. xxii. 26 Nyle thou be with hem 
that oblischen [1382 ficche down] her hondis, and that pro- 
feren hem silf borewis for dettis. 1395 Purvey Resronstr. 
(1851) 81 King Jon oblisshide his rewnie of Ingelond andhis - 
lordsbipe of reload in a thousand mark, to be paied yeer bi 
yeer. 1474 Caxton Chesse 131 Yf thou wylt oblyge thy sowle 
to me ayenst my hors 1 wyl playe wyth the. 1675 Marvene 
Corr, Wks, 1872-5 IT, 449 Vhe gentlemen.. were ordered to 
oblige each their honour, not to take any resentment. 1700 
Tyrrece Hist. Eng. 11. 928 [He] forbid all the Prelates.. 
to oblige their Lay-Fees to the See of Rome. 1750 Beawrs 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 113 ‘The ship is tacitly obliged for their 
wages. 

+b. To agree to as obligatory. Obs. rare. -* 

1513 Douctas 2 neis xin. iii. 83 The haly promys and the 
bandis geat Of pece and concord oblisit aad sworn, 

4. a. Of an oath, promise, law, command, etc.: 
To bind (a el to make (one) morally or 
legally bound Zo some action or conduct, or 40 do 
somelhing ; also, /o a person (ods. exe. in Law). 

1380 Wren Se/. Wks. T11. 70 Sibin gode deedis, in 
Goddis myraclis, oblischen men moore to serve God. 21548 
Hae Chron., Hen. Vit 28d, The statutes and ordinaunces 
..dothe not oblige and bynde them to that case, but in cer- 
tayne poyates. 158 R. Bruce Sernt, (1843) 28 The com- 
mand oblishes you to obey. 1649 W. Bate Power of Kings 
8 As the Kings Oath tieth and obligeth Him to the People, 
certainly the Peoples Oath tieth and obligeth them to the 
King. 74 Watts improv. Mind. i. (1801) 15 Christianity 
so much the more obliges us..to invoke the assistance of 
the true God. 1865 W. G. Parcrave Aradia 1. 449 The 
names of those whom vicinity obliges to attendance ate read 
aver morning and evening. i ae. 

b, With simple obj.: To bind, to be binding on 
(a person, conscience). Also aédsol. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 101 Four pingis are requirid to ilk vowe 
pat oblischip. 1643 Pravnxe Sov. Power Parlt. 1. (ed.-2) 

7 Yet these Lawes would no wayes obliege them, unlesse 
ey voluntarily conseated and submitted to them in Parlia- 
ment, 1673 Marvert Nek. Transp. 11. 241 You say they 
are no Laws unless they are the Conscience.” 1722 
Wottaston Relig. Nat. vii. 153 ‘Two incoasistent laws can- 
not both oblige. 


ce. pass. To be obliged: to be bound by a legal 


or moral tie. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii, (Adrian) 165 He wes obliste 
til his wyfe To speke with her in-to his lyfe. 1484 Caxton 
fables of Alfonce ix, 1 promysed to the nought at al, ia the 
presence of whan I am oblyged or bound. xgsz Apr. 
Wiesiiror Catech. (1884) 43 We ar oblissit to lufe God. 
1609 SKENE Keg, May. 5b (Stat. Will. c. 19), The wyfe is 
aocht-oblisched to accuse hir husband. 1672 Cave Prinz. 
Chr. ut. i. (1673) 268 That Duty and Respect, wherein we 
stand obliged to others. 1709 Strvpe dun. Ref. I. xxi. 244 
Martyt_ excused his coming, partly because he was obliged 
to the cityand church of Zurick. 1810 Horstey Seri, (1811) 
439. Thus it should seem that Christians are clearly obliged 
to the observance of a Sabbath. 


II. &. ta. ¢rans. To make (any one) subject 


or liable /o a bond, penalty, or the like. Ods. 

1340 Ayend, 113 Pe zenuolle be one zenne dyadlich. .is 
yaiieed to zuo ane greate gauelinge. ¢1386 Ciaucer 
Pars, T.2 773 Vhis cursed syne anoyeth grenousliche hem 
that it hauaten And first to hire soule, for he obligeth it to 
synae and to peyne of deeth. 1533 Gav Richt Vay 105 

hen Adium sinnit be oblist hime self and al his offsprin 
to the eternal deid. 1 Jer. Vaytor Gt Exemp, Pref. 
$14 It is to be inquired how these became laws; obliging 
us to sin, if we transgress. 

b. ref. To render oneself liable to punisbment, 
to involve oneself in guilt. (Lat. sé od/igare.) Now 
only in Crud! Law, r ‘ 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xiii. 13 Who bacbiteth to any thing, he 
ohfisheth bymself in to the time to come. 1880 Musaneap 
Gaius 1. § 208 Most agree that, as theft depends upon 
intent, such a child can only oblige himself ta respect of it 
when he is close upon puberty. 

TII. 6. ¢rans. To bind or make indebted (+ Zo 
oneself) by conferring a benefit or kindness; to 
gratify wth or by doing something ; to doa service 
to, confer a favour on; tto be of service to, to 


benefit (0ds.). 
1567 Tusrxy. Ovid's Ep. 71 And oblige mee unto thee by 
this bowune. @ 1610 Wearey Phcophrasits (1636) 83 lf any 


OBLIGE. 


man be oblig'd, he will copimand him to remember the 
favour. 1615 G. Sannys Yrav. 2 Mere take oh Zani this 
ring of gold, and by gining it to the sca, oblige it vnto thee. 

1636 T. Hlawxins] Caussin's f/oly Crt. 38 Pliny .. pro- 
pounceth..That the greatest diuinity is to see a mortall 
man oblige his like, 2 Cotton Lsfernont ut. 60. That 
her Family had oblig'd Mungary with a Queen, and France 
with a Gaston de Foix. 31775 Sremoan Aivals v. iii, 0 
pray, Fautkland, fight to obhge Sir Lucius. 1840 DickExs 
Barn, Rudge xv, Oblige mie with the milk. 1885 Six 
W. VY. Fietp in Law Acs. 1§ Queen's Bench Div. 41 
The customer requested the appellant, to oblige her, to sen 
the loaves home with other goods she had pur 

b. Said of the service, kindness, ete. 

1638 Baunn tr. Badsac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 85 If this tender. 
nesse proceeded from a soft effeminate spirit, yet it would.. 
oblige me infinitely unto you. 2685 Baxtia Paraphr. N.T., 
Rom. xvi. 3-4 The.. helping an eminent Minister, may 
oblige mony Churches. 1796 Sir J. Sixcratr Corr. (1831) 
11. 439 Your early attention to this application, will much 
oblige, Sir, your very faithful and obedient servant, 

ce. adsl. ‘Yo confer a favonr; esp. to favour 
a company (with some performance). cof/og. 

1735 Por Prof. Sat, 208 So obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d 
(rime besieg’d]. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 01, vi, Sir, would 
you obleege with the snuffers, 1888 Pad! Mall G, 16 Nov. 
ys Toaizht, Mr. Grossmith..and all the talents will oblige. 
1897 tr. Balzac's Cousin Puns 13 He ‘obliged’ at the 
pianoforte. 1899 West. Gas. 35 Apr. 2/1 A chairman 
was elected, obliged with a song, and then called upon n 
member of the company. When gents were shy, or dry, 
or both, professional talent obliged. 

7. pass. To be bound ¢o a person by ties of 
gratitude; to owe or feel gratitude; to be indebted 
to a person (or thing) for something. Now said 
only in reference to small services, esp. in making 
an acknowledgement or request; also, formally, 
where there is no real indebtedness, as in ordering 
goods from a tradesman, ete. 

a1s48 Hart Chron., fen. Vil 39 Yf yt chaunce me by 
your ayde..to recover..1..shalbe so muche obliged ond 
botnde uato you. 1619 Wotton ZLe?. in Eng. & Gernt, 
(Camden) 49 For the foresaid resolution in youre Malle 
ymplying..the good of so manie of your freindes, they held 
themselves eternally obliged. a Bentrey Boyle Lect. 
viii. 295 To those Hills we are obliged for all our Metals. 
1736 &. Ronrars Four } ears Voy, 53, 1 told them, I was 
very tauch obliged to them [or their Good-will. 179% Genti. 
Mag, 32/2 The republick of letters is infinitely obliged to 
M. Coste for the pains he has taken. 1836 Macautay in 
Trevelyan Life I. vi. 453 There is an oversight in the article 
on Bacon, which 1 shall be much obliged to yuu to 
correct. 

+8. ¢rans. In looser sense: To gratify, please, 
attract, charm. Ods. 

1635-56 [see Opiicinc Jf4,a.ab]. 1673S. C. Art of Com- 
pimoence 8 Without which it is impossible to oblige in 
conversation. 1679 G. R. tr. Soyatuan’s Theat. World 

ed. 2 Perceiving many things in it which did oblige my 
fancy. 1709 Swirr Tritical £ss., It was reasonable tv 
suppose, you would be very much obliged with any thing, 
that was new. 

IV. 9. trans. To constrain, esp. by moral or 
legal force or influence; to force, compel. a. Zo 
do something. F 

2633 J. Haywaro tr. Siondi’s Evomena 91, 1 will obey you 
(my Lord) for all things oblige me so to doe. 1715 Dz For 
Fane. Instruct. 1. iii, (9841) 1.64 From this time | resolve to 
oblige all im family to serve God 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
contar 33/2 He iy $0 weak that he has been obliged to he 
held up hy people when he came out of the house. 1808 
Pike Sources Mississ. ut. a15,1 will give you n certificate 
from under my hand of my having o ieee you to march, 
1896 T. F. Tour £av. ¢, iv. 83 The royal officials committed 
so many misdeeds that the king on his return was obliged 
to make a stern example, 

b. ¢o a course of action, ete. 

3654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 65 See here the reasons 
which obliged this illustrious Prince to his resolution, and 
the true Motives of so glorious an action. r72a De For 
Plague 153 Self-preservation obliged the people to these 
severities, 187§ HoweELts Furegone Concé, 129 It is flattering 
toa man to indispensable to a woman so long as he is 
not obliged to it. . 

+c. To restrain from action, etc. Oés. 
€1661 Marg. Argyle's Last Will in Marl. Misc. (1746) 
VIEL 29/1 [Argyle] being..to oblige from the Rebellion 
then on Foot, created a Marquis. 2709 1 sae Clergyut. 
Vade AM. 11, p. Ixxi, ‘To Gitige the delinquent from the 
exercise of his function. 

10. To render imperative; to necessitate. 

1638 Sia T. Hurpeat Srav. (ed. 2) 82 In some sort to 
oblige their dependance upon his acts and fortunes. 1748 
Riewtarpson Pamela U1. to Policy eulized from the dear 
Gentleman this Fraakness and Acknowlegement. 1866 
Cornh. Mag. Dec. 734 The custom of the Elizabethan 
theatre obliged this double authorship. 

V. +1. trans. To fasten or attach closely; 
to bind, tie up. Ods. 

1656 Stastey (Uist. Philos. vin. (1701) 333/1 Touching is 
& Spirit extended from the Hegemonick part to the Super- 
ficies, so that it perceiveth that which is Bged toit, 1718 
Mottreux Quix. ut. xvi. (1865) 293 As scon as Maritornes 
had fastened him, she..left him so strongly obliged, that it 
was impossible he should disengage himself. 

+12. To fetter, ensnare. Ods, 

@ 1340 Hastrore Psalter xix. Pai ere obligid and pai fell. 
1382 \ Yeur #s. xix. q Thei bea oblisht, tad fellen. 

t Obli-ge, sd. Ods. rare—', In 7 obliege. 
(f prec. vb.) Obligation. 

3611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvii. § 31. 858 Whether he 
did it in policy. .or else of duety of obliege..is vneertaine. 


Oblige, obs. formi of OnticEr, 


| themselves, 
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+ Obligea-nt, a. Obs. [n. F. oAligeant(oblizan), 
pr. pple. of obliger to OBLIcr.] Obliging. 

1654 tr. Scufery's Curia Pol. 81 Reputed the most civill 
and obligeant Prince of all the world. « 3734 Nout Ean, 
1 tik § 10 ae 193 It is prodigious that a Parcel of.. 
Lyes. . shall be thus tenderly treated inthe soft and obligeant 
atyle of Superstructures and subsequent Additions. 

Obliged (pblai-dzd), pz. a. [-Ep1.] 

1. Bonnd by law, daty, or any moral tie, esp. one 
of gratitude; under obligation ; now chiefly in phr. 
obliged servant, used in signing a letier, etc. 

1604 R. Caworey Tadle Aiph., Obliged, bound or beholden. 
1612 Jas. I, Deciar, Conradus Porshe Ded., To the 
Monour of ovr Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by His most 
obliged servant, James, by the Grace of God, Kin [ete.}. 
1650 Jer. Tavior ffoly fving ili. § 4 (1737) 184 AP ra yer 
to be said by Masters of Families, Curates, Tutors, or other 
obliged Persons. 1764 Rew /nguiry Ded., Your Lordship's 
tnost obliged and spost devoted Servant, 1868 THACKERAY 
Let.1 May in Athenxunt (1891) 20 June 800/23 Believe mie 
Your obliged faithful Serv', W. M. Thackeray. 

2. ta. Rendered binding or obligatory, bonnden 


(obs.).__b. Compelled, necessitated. 
1659 Hamsono On Ps. Ixvi. x It is the obliged duty of 
all. 1891 Stevenson & Ossovene Wrecker xii, Svery spoke 


of the wheel a rash but an obliged experimcot. 

+ 3. Pledged. Obs. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. Vi uw vi. 7 O ten times faster Venus 
Pidgions flye To steale loues bonds new made, then they 
are wont To keepe obliged faith vnforfaited. 

Hence Obligedly (-édli) adv. in an obliged 
manner; Obli-gedness (-édnés), the condition or 
fact of being obliged. 

1659 D. Pete fimgr. Sea bv, A little monument of that 

eat respect I oblidgedly, and deservedly bear you. 1662 
‘a Barcrave Pope Alex. V/T (1867) 10 He was..the chief 
author of the election of Innocent Xt, who carrieth himself 


to this prince most affectionately, obligedly, and in way of © 


fee le. 1687 Boviy wives Ti Lheodora xi. (1703) 150 
ks, wherein both gratitude and obligedness displayed 

1853 ‘Tunnyson in Alem. J. Nichol (1896) 121 
Renewing my thanks to all,—1 remain, my dear Sir, yours 


obligedly, A. Tennyson. 
Also 6 oblyge, -lige.  [f. 


Obligee (eblidzi*). 
OBLIGE v, : see -EE.] 

I. Law. One to whom another is bound by 
contract ; the person to whom a bond is given. 
(Correlative to ob/igor.) 

1874 tr. Litticton's Tenures to4b, If y? oblyge. 
to the obligor ol actions, a 1645 Sir H. Fixcu pe 
61 So vpon condition that the Obligee shall bring to the 


Obligors shop (being a tailor) three yards of cloth which 
shall be shapen, ond the Obligur to make the Obligee a 


.telease 
2w (1636) 


| schaw?' 1563 


gowne of it: the Obligor must shape it, 1767 BLackstoxe 


Conm. U1. xx, 341 If the condition... becomes impossible by 
-ethe act of the obligee himself, there the penalty of the 
obligation is saved. 184: S, WAKkEN Ten Thousand a Year 
xvu, The obligee of the bond..was Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. 
b. One who undertakes an obligation. Oés. 

1§90 Swinsuane Testaments 261-2 Nomore tobe accounted 
a testament..then,,the draught of an obligation is to 
accounted for an obligation before it be sealed and delivered 
by the oblige as his acte and deede, 1689 Def. Liberty 
agst. Tyrants 144 Can the bankrumpting of one of the 
Obligees quit the rest of their ingagement? 

2. One who is under obligation on account of 
benefits or kindnesses reecived. 

1610 W. Fotxincnam Art of Surrey Ep. Ded. 1 Presidents 
of worthy witts and particular Obligces to eminent Patrons. 
168a Vittiexs (Dk. Buckhm.) Chances Wks (1714) 172, lam 
so highly your Obligce for the manner of your Enquiries. 
18: meee Pelhant xxiii, UW you wish to please, you will 
find it wiser to receive—solicit even—favours, than to accord 
them ; for the vanity of the obliger is always flattered—that 
of the obligee rarely, 

Obligement (/blaidgmént). Also 6-7 Se. 
oblis-, obleis-. [f. OBLIGE v. + -MENT.] 

1. The fact of obliging or binding oneself by 
formal promise or contract; a contract, covenant ; 
= OBLIGATION 2, Os. exc. in Civil Law, 

1g84 Sc. dets Fas. VE (1834) WII. 35/2 Conforme to 
thair oblismentis and contractis respectine maid wt the 
said Colonell thairvpoun, x6:2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. 
(2876) 38 What man dare trust his friend .. yea slmost vpon 
the surest obligeraent that may be deniesed or drawne? 
1671 frue Nonconf. 207 If he confirme the samine by an 
Oath, the force and vertue thereof doth also reach all the 
off-spring, concerned in the obligement. 1832 in Penney 
Lintithgowshire 192 With obligements by the baillies of 
Oueneenry to him, obliging themselves to remove therefrom 
when desired, 31880 MuruHEap Gaius 1. § 192 As regards 
alienation or obligement. 


OBLIGINGNESS. 


1641 Mitton Keforme. 1. 10851) a Urgent! etendi 
Necessity, and a me of joyning the pence a forteail 
teverence. i 

t Obli:gence. 06s. rere—'. (ad. F. ollieance, 
{. obfiger to OBLIGE : see -ENCE, -ANCE; cf. med.L, 
obligantia.) Obligation. 

1610 W. Fouuancuan Are of Survey To Ris, 2 They now 
alight their Lords and pmoundre their Obligeoce. 

Obliger (gblaidga:), [f Ovtick v. + -xR1.] 
One who obliges. 

1. One who binds another to the performance of 
a contract, law, or daty; one who im obliga- 
tion. (+ In early quots., One to whom another is 
bound: = OBLIGEE 1.) 

1650 Hoeses De Cor. Pol. 16 
ore determinable at the Will of 
& Soci. § 3B 27. 1 call him the Obliger to whom any one is 
tyed, and the Obliged him who is tyed. 1651 G. W. tr. 

owels Inst. 175 Uf the Covenanter thinketh and supposeth 
one thing and the Obliger another, the Covenant is no more 
valid then fetc.}. 1738 Waxsuuton Div, it 1. 45 Obliga- 
tuon, in general, necessarily implies an Obliger. a 1833 
Srettixy Pr, SWks, (1888) 11. 2 7 There can be no obligation 
without an obliger. 1895 Edin. Rew. July 219 Obligation 
ots at least two terms—the obliged the obliger. 

- One who confers an obligatlon or favour. 

1634 W. Turwnyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 111 You are 
so gracious an obliger, that it doth even augment the value 
of your bounty, 1748 Kictaspson Clarissa (1811) 1). ii. 15 
Shall it be said, that fear makes us more gentle obligers 
than love? 1893 K. Granane Pagan Ess. 69 Some unfortu. 
nate allusioo ! pain the delicate feelings of the obliger. 

Oblight, variant of Onite v., to forget. Obs. 

Obliging (Pbloidzin), vb/. sb. [f. Osticr v. 
+ -1yo}.) The action of the vb. Ontice, in its 
various senses; obligation. (Now only gerusdial.) 

¢1380 Wyceuir Se. Wx. U1. 432 It is greet oblishyng to 
be bonde to perpetual kepyng of siche maner signes. ¢1470 

Henryson Mor. Fad, x. (Foe & Wolf) vii, ‘Gait T my band 
or oblissing?' said he, ‘Or haif ye writ or witnes for to 
Winget Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 
1.60 He labouris to fulfill his oblising. 1676 PAdi. Trans. XI. 
Ded., Nations ..contending.. who shall excel the other in the 
most beneficial obligings of Mankind. 


Obligi g (pblaidgin), ppl. a. [f& as prec. + 
he at obli 


Universally..all obligations 
the Obliger. 165: — Govt. 


“ING 2, bliges. 

1. That imposes obligation; binding in law or 
morality; obligatory. Now rare. 

1638 Cuituncw, Relig. Prot. 1. iit. $ 54. 161 Whether the 
Decree of a Councell, without the Popes confirmation, be 
such an obliging proposall. He J. Brown Life of Faith 
us. ix. (1824) 238 The ceremonial law was not obliging. 1748 
G. Waite Serm. (MS), Vet the Second [Commandment] 
* Thou shalt love thy neigbbour as thyself‘ is..as necessary 
and obliging. [1875 E. Wnire Life in Crist wv x. (1878) 99 
The all-obliging commandment of the Supreme. 

2. Of persons, their disposition, etc.: That con- 
fers or is willing to confer kindnesses ; ready to 
do services or favours or show polite attention ; 
complaisant, courteous, civil, accommodating. 

1632 J. Havwaxn tr. Biondi's Eromena 8 You being the 
obliging, I must co ently needs be the obliged unto you. 
1665 Sia T. Heseat Srav. (1677) 305 Of a very gentle and 
obliging Nature, 1778 Misy Wickes in JVidkes's Corr. (1805) 
TY. 102 My uncle ffexton was 50 a as to call here 
yesterday, 1834 Meow a ngicr in Wates 1.65 The ion.. 
was clean and comfortable .. and the landlady civil and 
obliging. @ 1859 Macautay A/ist, Eng. xxiii, V. 81 Keppel 
had a sweet and obliging temper. be 

b. Of actions, words, etc.: Courteous, civil, 

olite; + pratifying, pleasing (0ds.). 

*r6as-g6 Cowtey Davideis ur. 931 All that was done, or 
said; the Grief, Hope, Fears, His troubled Joys, and her 
obliging Tears. 1652 Sia E. Nicnotas in N. Pagers (Cam- 
den) 293 His Majesty's gracious letter..was not only most 
welcome but very eine 2 a 113 Ettwooo A utobiog. (1765) 
193 The Endowments of her Mind were every way exira- 
ehaary and highly obliging. 178: Cowrea Left, Wks. 1837 
XV. 67 My principal design is to thank you.. for your 
obliging present. 1854 oF S. C. Assotr Napoleon (1855) 11. 
vil 1 eile spoke some obliging words to Gen. Cohoro on the 
feat of gallantry he had displayed. 

Obligingly, adv. [t. prec. + -ty2.] In an 
obliging manner, so as to oblige. a. In a binding 
manner, so as to impose obligation; so as to 
force or constrain. b. So as to confer a favour or 
gratification; courteously, with kindly manner. 

1654-66 Eant Onrery Parthen. (1676) 603 Torments, which 


| my resolution is so obligingly ready to confer on me. 166 


2. Obligation (moral or legal); obligation for | 


benefits or kindnesses received; a kindness, fayour. 
8611 Sreep Fist, Gt. Brit, 1x, vil. § 32. 538 Finding hee 
had not the sway hee..thonght hee deserned (by obligement 
of his first Agency about the Crowne). 1664 Davoun A'ival 
Ladies 1.i, This 1 would endure, And more, to cancel my 
obligementstohim. 27a: Cinsea Com Lovers in, Yet Ihave 
some Obligements to him: He teaches me new Airs on the 
Guitarre, 1828 Lan in Slackw. Mag. eee All my 
leisure .. Would not express 0 tythe of the ob! igemeots 
every hour incur. J/od. (Sc.) ‘It would be a great oblige- 
ment if you would, etc.' ‘ 
+b. Attachment (by affection or regard). Obs. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. t ti, The deep obligement 
of the people unto these their Rabbies, in a devotion beyond 
the reach of other Nations. A 
+c. A bond pf union; a tic. Obs. 
1627 Taking of Saint Espritin Hari. Misc. (Malh.) 111. 
348 Those obligements which bind them to that nation 
+3. Compulsion, constraint. Obs. rare. 


Bove Uses. Erg. Nat, PAilos, 1, ti. 23 The Resident's arriva 
beiag oie ‘i suspended till the palace was made ready 
to eptertain him. 1678 Cvowortn fetel/, Syst. & v. 897 
Something unjust or unlawful, which therefore cannot 

obligingly commanded by pas hatigl whatsoever, 1741 
Minpreton Cicero MH. vi. 5 Nothiog..could be said more 
obligingly either in his words or mancer. 1848 C, Bronte 
¥. Eyre x, She obligingly consented to act as mediatrix. 

Obli-gingness. [fas prec. + -NEss.) The 
quality of bemg obliging. @. Binding quality or 
character, obligatoriness. b. Readiness to oblige 
by doing a service or favour; complaisance, 


courtesy ; kindness. 

1638 Lp. Dicsy Let?. (1651) ive 
Reg you by your excess of aan and obligingness. 1648 
Lo, Farerax, etc. Remonsir. 34 These Declarations... will 
remaine .. perpetitall witnesses against the validity there- 
of, or any obligingnesse to them, 1790 Mav. DAxstay 
Diary Aug., She is always happy when permitted to a. 
her native obligingness. 1814 Jane Austen Mansi Par 
I. vii. 55 She played with the greatest vba 1851 
G. J. fama in Deice (N. VJ ax Nov., This obligingness 


It is an inconvenience drawn 


OBLIGOR. 


and accessibility is inore rare in monarchical England than 
it is in republican America, 

Obligor(ebligg1). Zaw. Also 6-7 -our, 8-eor 
(-dzg2). [f. OBLIGE v. + -or,] One who binds him- 
self to another by contract; the person who gives 


a bond or obligation. (Correlative with o6/igee.) 

1841 Aci 33 Hen. VIII, c. 39 § 80 If any manours..be.. 
in the season and possession of..persones, other then the 
obligour or obligoars. 1574. 1625 [see OalickE 1). 1628 
Coxe Ou Litt. 212 If the Obligor or Lessor pay a lesser 
summe..and the Obligee or Feoffee receineth it, this is a 

‘ood satisfaction. 1755 Macens /usurauces II, 56 We, 

ion J. B, Garravin .. as principal Debtor, and Obligeor ; 
and ub B. Molinari, as Security..acknowledge that we 
owe..to Dona M. del Duque, three Thousand Dollars. 1818 
Cavise Dives? (ed. 2) 1V. 465 It was more convenient that 
the counsellor should Nie advice to the obligee, than to 
the obligor. 1879 Tourcee Fool's Err. xx. (1880) 113 The 
obligor, in his indefinite promise to pay, had vanished. 

tb. = OBLicER 1. Obs. rare. 

1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind. 7 Nowhere let any man see.. 
whether onr Author does not make obedience to consist, on 
the obligors part, in conformity to a delegate and subordinate 
power of their own making, 

eta tte (pblitgielet), « Bot. [See Ox- 2.] 
Applied to a ligulate floret of a composite flower, 
having the ligula on the inner instead of the outer 
side. 

1857 in Mayne 2ixfos. Lex. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Ob- 
hg, Cassini’s term for a floret of a composite plant 
when there is a sinall ligula on the inner side, as in Zagea. 

+Obli-gurate, v. Obs. rare—°. [irreg.: sce next.] 
1623 Cockeram, Odtigurate, to spend in belly-cheere. 
+ Gbligure, v. Obs. rare—° [ad. L. obligiiri-re, 
f. ob (OB-1) + /igitrire to be dainty, lick, lick up.) 

1623 CockeraM 1, Io Banquet, Oddigure. 

Oblike, obs. form of OBLIQUE @. 

+ Oblima‘tion. 0ds. rare. [n. of action from 
next.) Covering or stopping up with mud or 
slime; silting up. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Oblintation, a dawbing or covering 
over with mud or soft clay, 1691 ‘I. H[ate)] Ace, New 
eae p. lxiv, Harbonrs .. destroy'd by QOblimation or 

ullage. 

+ Oblime, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. odliméare to 
cover with mud or slime, f. od- (OB- 1 b) + dimdre, 
f, Jineus mud, slime] 

rp Cockeram, Odéfme, to coner with clay. 

+ Obliquangled, obs. form of ob/rgue-angied. 

1688 J. S. Fortification 5 Obliquangled [Parallelograms] 
are such as have oblique angles. 4 

Obliquangular (pblikwe'ngizlaz), 2. [f mod. 
L, oblignangul-us (f. obligu-us OBLIQUE + angulits 
ANGLE) + -anl.)  Oblique-angled. 

(1686 Plot Staffordsh. 176 Hexaedra of equal obliquangnlar 
sides. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chen. Philos, 196 The rays of 
liek in passing throngh obliquangular crystalline bodies, 
follow different laws. 1857 Mave Zixfos. Lex. sv. Ob- 
diquangulus, A quadrangular, obliquaagular prism. 

+ Obliqua-ngulous, a. [f as 
prec. + -oUs.] = prec. 

1680 T. Lawson Avile indo Treas. 33 The Feats and Terms 
of this Art, their Points,..their Lines, Parralels,.. Triangle, 
Rectangulous, Obliquangulous [ete]. 

+ Obliquate, #//. a. Obs. rare—*. [ad. L. 
oblignal-us, pa. pple. of obligudre : see OBLIQUE Z.] 
Bent to one side ; twisted obliquely. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 69 So that the stomach might 
be lesse obliquate or crooked. 

[f. L. obfiguar-, 


t+ Obliquate, v. Ods. rare. 
ppl. stem of ob/igudre : see OBLIQUE v. and -ATES.] 
trans. To bend aside, twist obliquely. 
a1670 Hacker Ads. Williams u. (3692) 145 Shall these 
crooked rules obliquate those loyal maxims which are so 
strait in St. Paul? 21703 Waiuis Sermt. (1791) 128 They 
represent God's simplicity obliquated and refracted by 
reason of many inadequate conceptions, 
tObliquartion. O¢s. [ad.L. ob/iguation-em, 
n. of action f. ob/igudre: see prec.) A bending 
aside or in an oblique direction ; a twisting awry. 
@ 1648 Lp. Heaarat Hen. VET (1683) 394 That some such 
obliquation of Religion hath hap'ned. 1658 Sie 'T. Baowne 
Gard. Cyrus iii, 36 The right and transverse fibres are 
decussated by the oblick fibres, and so must fraine a Reticn- 
late and Quinconcial Figure by their Obliquations, 1677 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 109 Obliquations or crooked ways. 
182z 1. Taytor Apuleius xi. 271, 1.. passed through the 
crowd... with a gradual obliquation of my body. 

Oblique (gbizk, -laik), a. (s6.) Also 5 oblyke, 
5-7 -like, 7 -lick. [ad. L. obcigu-us, {. ob- pref. 
+an element tigu-, lic- (cf. diztnus bent upward): 
cf. F, obligue (13-1 4th c. in Godef.).] 

1 Having a slanting or sloping direction or 
position; declining from the upright or vertical, 
or from the horizontal; lying aslant; diverging 
from a given straight line or course. 

Oblique eee x BE quot. 1880. : 

1432-Sotr. //tgden (Rolls) E1.207 The stappes ber [in sowthe 
parte of Ethioppe] be oblike and fea ee [2di obligua et 
bene contraria fiunt ao to theyme whiche dwelle.. 
vader that pole artike. 1603 3 Lees as. I.'s Entertaini., 
She [Anna] fills the year, And knits the oblique scarf that 
girts the sphere, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 139 Hunter's Horns.. 
are sometimes made straight, aad not Oblique. 1 Drrnen 

Virg. Georg. 1v. 420 Four Windows are contriv'd, that 
strike To the four Winds oppos'd their Beams oblique. 
1723 Stree Guard. No. 20% 2 The oblique glance with 
which hatred doth always see things. 1781 Gianon Decl, 


bs. rare, 
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F. xviii, UW. 120 Advancing their whole wing of cavalry in 
an oblique line, 1842 Tennyson Tivo Voices 198 Tf straight 
thy track, or if oblique (zzes strike, like], Thou know'st 
not, 1860 TyxoaLu Glac. & ii 17 My shadow was oblique 
to the river. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mecih., Oblique Arch.. 
also called a skew-arch, 1880 A. J. Hirnins in Grove Dict, 
Mus, 11. 486/1 Obligue Piano, a cottage pianoforte the 
strings of which are disposed diagonally, instead of vertically 
as is usual in upright instruments. 

b. quasi-ady. = OBLIQUELY 3. : 

1667 Mitton P, L.x.671 They with labour push‘d Oblique 
the Ceatric Globe. 1996 Distr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 88 
If the column halts oblique..to the new line, the divisions 
wilt proportionally wheel so as [etc.). 

2. Specific tises. 

a. Geom. OF a line, a plane figure, or surface : 
Inclined at some angle other than a right angle. 
Of an angle (less than two right angles) : Lither 
greater or less than a right angle. Of a solid, as 
a cone, cylinder, or prism: Having its axis not 
perpendicular to the plane of its base. , 

Obgue hyperbola, a hyperbola the asymptotes of which 
are not at right angles to one another. j 

1571 Dicces Pantont. 11. i Qj, Of Solides called Pris- 
mata, there are two kindes, the one directe or vpright .. 
the other oblique or declining, whose Paralelogrammes 
are obliqnely situate on their bases. 1695 ALincuAM Geow. 
Epit. 7 An Oblique Angle, is either Acute or Obtuse. 
17 i Warp fntrod, Math, 1. i. (1734) 362 A Scalene, 
cro iqne Cone. 1727-41 Cuambeas Cyci., Oblique Planes, 
in dialing, are such as recline from the zenith, or incline 
toward the horizon, 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey vii, His 
Highness held the bottle at an obliqne angle with the 


chandelier, 1837 Baewster Afagnet. 177 A position more | 


or less obliqne to the plane of the paper. 

b. Astron. Oblique sphere, the celestial or ter- 
restrial sphere whea its axis is oblique to the 
horizon of the place; which it is at any part of 
the earth’s surface except the poles and the equator. 
Oblique ascension, descension; see ASCENSION 3, 
Descension 5. Oblique horizon, + climate, one 


which is oblique to the celestial equator. 

1503 Aalender of Shepherdes Lij, They the qwych dwellys 
other placys bot wnder the eqwynoxyal they baue thayroryzou 
oblyk. 1594 Buunvevit £erc. 11, (1636) 116 If the declina- 
tion be Southward, then adde the ascentionall difference unto 
the right ascention, and the sum shall be the oblique ascen- 
tion, Jéfd. 111, 5. xvii. 313 When is it said to be an oblique 
Horizon, and therby to make an obliqne Spheare? 1669 
Woruwce Syst. Agric. (1681) 293 1a such Countries where 
the seasons and variations of weather more exactly followed 
the Ccelestial Configurations, than in these more oblique 
Climates. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 223 In an Oblique 
Sphere, where the Horizon..cuts the Equator..at oblique 
Angles; neither of them passes through the Poles of the 
other, 1854 Tominson tr. Arago's Astron. 37 The circles 
described by the stars are inclined to the horizon; whence 
this position of the sphere derives its name of oblique. 

ce. Anat, Waving a direction parallel neither to 
the long axis of the body or limb, nor to its trans- 
verse section; said esp. of certain muscles; also 
of various lines, ridges, ligaments, etc. 

Oblique processes of the verlebr2 y = ZNGAPOPHYSES. 

16 Crooxe Body of Man 80: If each Muscle worke by 
it selfe, thea the oblique descendent drawes the hanac 
obliquely to his owne side..the oblique ascendent leadeth 
the chest obliquely to the haunches, 1658 Sir T, Browne 
Gard. Cyrus iit. 55 Wherein according to common Anatom 
the right and transverse fibres are decussated, by the one 
fibres, 1741 Monaro Anat, Bones (ed. 3)168 The two inferior 
oblique Processes of each Vertebra. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
r41/t When the oblique muscles act together with force, 
they hold the eye-ball firmly against the lids and to the 
nasal side of the orbit. d . 

d, Bot, Of a leaf; Having unequal sides, inequi- 
lateral ; see also quot. 1776. 

1776 fi Lee Jatrod. Bot. (1788) 206 Obigue, when the 
Base of the Leaf looks towards Heaven, and the Apex or 
Tip towards the Horizon; as in Protea and Fritillaria. 
1835 Hooker Brit. Flora 145 Ulinus major..\eaves ovato- 
acuminate, very oblique at the base, 1857 Henrrey Elem. 
Bot. 53 Obligue, is applied to leaves where the portions on 
either side of the midrib are unequal, as in the Begonias. 

e. Cryst, = Monociiyic. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 37 Crystals of..the Oblique or 

Monoclinic System. 
£. Naut. Oblique sailing. (See quots.) 

ae Puiuipes, Oblique Sailing (among Sea-men}, is when 
a Ship runs upon some jeans between any of the four 
Cardinal Poiats, and makes an Obliqne Angle with the 
Meridian. 1867 Smvtu Sailor's Word-bhe, Oblique Sailing, 
is the reduction of the position of the ship from the varions 
courses made good, oblique to the meridian or parallel of 
latitude, 

&. Oblique perspective: see PERSPECTIVE. 

3. fig. Not taking the straight or direct course to 
the end in view; not going straight to the point; 
indirectly stated or expressed ; indirect. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 407 The office of poete is 
to transmnte those thynges whiche be doen truly in to other 
similitudes in _oblike figuraciones with pulcritnde. 1606 
Suaks. 77. §& Cr. v. i. 60 The primatine Statue, and oblique 
memoriall of Cuckolds. 1618 in Gutch Col/. Cur. I. 423 
His pleading Tanocency was an obliqne taxing of the Justice 
of the Realms upon him. 1735 Botixcurokxe Ox Parties 
Ded. (1738) 27 Innuendo's, and Parallels, 
Meanings. 1778 Jounson in Boswell 25 Apr., All censure 
of a man’s self is oblique praise. 181 Jas. Mit Brit. 
India ¥. 1. vii. 255 Good reasons existed for precluding 
the Governor from such oblique channels of gain. 1876 
Moztey Uniz. Sern, vi. 134 The language of oblique and 
indirect expression. 31883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1. iv. 45 
Obtique accusations... were raised against him, 


aad chlique 


OBLIQUELY. 


b. OF an end, result, ctv. : Indirectly aimed at; 
resulting or arising indirectly. _ 

1528 Fox Led, to Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Afent, (1721) 1. 
App. xxvi. 80 Wherby may, arise .. oblique dammage or 
prejudice to the see apostolique. 16: RAYTON ATuses’ 
Etys. iii. Poems (1810) 453/2 For that the love we bear our 
friends.. Hath in it certain oblique ends. 1911 Appison 
Spect. No. 59 » 4 Not. .for any oblique Reason..but purely 
for the sake of being Witty. 1825-80 Jasueson s.v. //:7s?, 
‘This is only an oblique sense. 

4. Deviating from zight conduct or thought; 
morally or mentally one-sided or perverse. 

1576 FLemine Panopl. Epist.82 Albeit he follow an oblique 
and crooked opinion. 1677 GaLe Cré. Gentiles wv. 182 
Oblique regard to private interests doth subvert and over- 
throw them [Republics 1770 Jortin Serae. (1771) I. vii. 
128 There are persons to be found .. who grow rich and 
great..by various oblique and scandalous ways. 1837-9 
Hacran f7ist, Lit. un ti. § 80 (1855) IL 464 It ts .. seldom 
discussed with all the temper and freedom from oblique views 
which the subject demands. 

5. Gram. a. Oblique case, any case except the 
nominative and vocative (or sometimes, except the 
nominative, vocative, aad accusative): see CAsE 
56.1 9. b. Of speech or narration: Put in a 
zeported form, with consequent change of person 
and tense: =: INDIRECT 3b (L. oradio obliqua). 

1530 Parser, Introd. 30 Pronownes..have but thre cases, 
nominatyve, accnsatyve-and oblique, as, ze, we, moy. a 1568 
Ascuam Scholenz 11. (Arb) 158 Salust (hath) Afudtis sibé 
guisgue intperinne petentibus. ¥ beleue, the best Gram- , 
marien in England can scarse giue a good reule, why gzesgue 
the nominatine case..is so tbrust amongest so many 
oblique cases. 1678 Priitties (ed. 4), Ohtigue Cases ia Gram- 
mar, are most properly the Genitive, the Dative, and Abla- 
tive; however,some will have all Oblique but the Nominative. 
1860 jj C Jearrereson Bk. Doctors 1.17 We have adopted 
the oblique narration instead of his form, which uses the first 
person. 1868 GLapstoxe Juv. Ad und v. (1870) 169 He is men. 
tioned six times in oblique cases .. and five times in tbe 
nominative. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. Il. 385 There is 
scarcely a single oblique sentence throughout St. John’s 


ospel. 4 4 

6. Afus. Obligue motion: see quots. (Opp. to 
similar and contrary.) 

1811 Busay Dict. Aas, (ed. 3), Oblique Motion, that motion 
of the parts of a composition In which one voice or instru. 
ment repeats the same note, while another, by ascending or 
descending, recedes from or approaches it, 1875 OuseLey 
Harmony \ 11 Oblique motion is whea one part remains 
without moving while another ascends or descends. : 

7. Comd., as oblique-angled, -angular, -leaved adjs. 

1594 BLunpevit. Zrerc. 1. (1636) 119 Hf they have right 
sides, such Triangles are eyther right angled Triangles, or 
oblique angled Triangles. 1744 Parsons in PAéil Trans. 
XLIII. 26 nD obliquiencaeuler Parilleleivent 1851 RicnagD- 
son Geol. y. 88 An oblique-angled parallelogram. 18 
Hooker ‘imal, Frais. 1. i. 28 An oblique-leaved fig climbs 
the other trees. 3 

B. absol. as sd. (usually elliptical). 

1, An oblique muscle: see A. 2c. Also ia L. 
form obliques (sc. meauseulus), pl. -é, as obligquts 
(abdominis) ascendens; obliquus capitis inferior; 
obliguas oculd tnferior, etc. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 9 The obliqaus,..the antagonist of 
the tensor muscle, 1838 Penny Cyct. S 141/1 If the pupil 
be inclined either way, to the nose or to the temple, the 
inferior oblique increases that inclination. 1869 H, Ussnea 
in Eng. Mech. 10 Dec. 294/3 A rolling or oblique motion 
(of the eye] is provided for by two..muscles called obliqnes. 

2. Geon. An oblique figure: see 2 a above. 

@ 1608 Sir F. Vere Concent, 124 A piece of ground. .stretched 
out in the form of a geometrical oblique or oblong, 


Oblique (gbli"k, -lsik), v.  [a. F. ob/iguer to 
mazch in an oblique direction, rarely, to make 
oblique, f. od/igue adj. ; ef. L. ob/igu-are, trans., to 
make crooked, turn or bend aside, in med.L. iatr., 
to go aside or astray, It. od/iguare ‘to crooke, 
to make crooked’ (Florio).) 

tl. ¢vens. To turn askew or in a sidelong 


direction. Oés. 

1775 Sueripan Xivads w. iii, When her love-eye was fixed 
on me, t'other, her eye of duty, was finely obliqned. , 

2. z#tr. ‘Vo advance obliquely or in a slanting 
direction, csp. ae by making a half-face to the 
right or left and then marching forward. 

31796 Instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 104 The leader of the 
head division orders his second sub-division, Left incline, 
March ! on which it briskly obliques to the left. 1827 Ark- 
MAN tr. Buchanan's Hist. Scot. 11. xv. 1. 368 Shey ely 
obliqued from the direct ascent. 1857 Mayse Rei Ware 
Trail xiii, Savage and Saxon were now obliquing towards 
each other. 1865 Star 3 Feb., General Curtis weat into the 
assault under instructions from General Ames..to oblique 
tothe right. — 

b. Ofa line, cte.: To slant or slope at an angle. 

1814 Scott Waz. si, He..achieved a communication with 
his ae by projecting his person towards it in a line which 
obliqned from the bottom of his spine. 

Obliquely (gbl#kli), adv. [f. Ontieve a. + 
-LY2,] In an obliqne manner. ben 

1. Ina slanting or sidelong direction or position ; 
with deviation from the straight line or direct 
course; diagonally, or so as to make an obliqne 


angle; aslant, slantwise. : 

1571 [see Oatiguy @.2a) 1894 BuunpEviL Zxerc. ut tL 
XXX1. (1636) 340 According as any portion of the Ecliptique 
riseth or setteth rightly or obliquely. 1615 [see Qanique a. 
ac}, 1634 Peactam Gentl. Exerc. 1. x. 33 The beames of 
the Sunne comming oblikely or sideway. 1660 R. Coxe 


OBLIQUENESS. 


Qustice Vind, 10 The nearer the radii are reflected to right 
Angles, the hotter it is: and the more oliliquely they aro 
reflected, the colder iris, 1725 Porx Odyss, 1x. 441 His neck 
obliquely o'er his shoulders hung. 1860 Tyspatt, Gélac. 1. 
xvii. 120 Ramsay and myself crossed the mountainsobliquely. 


2. fig. In a way that is not direct or straight- 
forward ; by suggestion or implication ; Indirectly ; 
with deviation from the point; +evasively; aot 
straightforwardly, dishonestly, unfairly (ods.), 

1602 Be. W, Bartow Defence 181 The scripture... worketh in 
vs faith, not olitiquely, hoonerly, and ambiguously. 1646 
Taare Comm. John ix, 20 They answer obliquely and over- 
warily. 2771 Bure Let, to Bp. Chester Corr. 1844 ¥. 291, 
I shall think myself happy, if the aubject of my efence.. 
may be obliquely and nec entally the means of undeceiving 
you #816 'Quiz Grand Master. d #., In fact, the reader, 
very likely, Will find some truths, tho’ told obliquely. 1882 
H. James Portr. Lady xxi, They approached each other 
obliquely, 23 it were, and they nddressed each other by 
implication. 4 

b. Inor by oblique oration. (See OBLIQUE @. 5b.) 

1824 L, Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 415 When a quota- 
tion is brought in obliquely after a comma, n capital ls 
unnecessary. 

Obli-queness. [f. Oprique a.+-xess.] The 
quality of being oblique or the obliquity. 

1611 Cotcr., Biafrenre, slopenesse, byasnesse, oblique- 
nesse, or obliquitie, 1937 in Baitey vol. 11, 1758 in Jounson, 
1869 “eke News x July, Windows of aggravating oblique- 
ness, which prevent your seeing any object in them properly. 
1877 Mortey Crit, Afisc. Ser, it. 288 Controversies. marked 
by obliqueness, evasiveness, a shiftiness of issue. 


+ Obliquiangular, obs. var. OBLIQUANGULAR, 

1635 Getuinraxn Variation Magn. Necdle 12 The obli- 
quiangular spherical ‘I'riangle. 

+Obli-quid, p/. a. Obs. [app. for obigued, from 
OsiiquEv.: ef, OnuiquatEa.} Directed obliquely. 

@ 1599 Srensen F. Q. vil. vii. 54 That vertne..Tscheekt nad 
changed from his nature trew, By others opposition or 
obliquid view. 

+ Obliquie, ?¢2. Prob. a misprint for big 

1607 SuaKs. Tron ww. iil, 18 All’s obliquie [/ater eda. All 
is oblique]: There's nothing leuell in our cursed Natures 
But direct villanie. 

Obliquitous (blikwites), 2. [f. OBiiquit-y 
+-0U8: cf. felicitous, iniquitous.) Characterized 
by obliquity; morally or mentally perverse. 

1864 S. P. Day in Atheneum = No, 1937. i732 Morally 
obliquitons to the distinction of wexu: and (xxi. 1884 
Ruskin Art of Eng. iv. 136 They will not..be disposed. .to 


ascribe to the obliquitous nation that of simplicity of mind. 

Obliquity (fblikwiti). [a. F.od/iguité(Oresme 
14th c.), ad, L, odfiguitdt-em, u. of quality f. 
obligu-us: see OBLIQUE and -ITY.] 

1. The quality of being oblique; inclination nt 
other than a right angle to aay straight line or 
plane; degree or extent of such inclination. 

Obliguity of the ecliptic, the inclination of the plane of the 
ecliptic to that of the equator. 

1g51 Rrcoave Cast. XK novi, (1556) 248 A thyrde diuersitye 
is. the obliquitie of the Horizonte. 625 N. Caaraxtra 
Geog, Del, 1. v. (3635) 114 By reason of the obliquity of the 
Eclipticke line. “1667 Mitton P. £, vin, 132 Several 
Sphears .. Mov‘d contrarie with thwart obliquities, 1739 
Laattyr Short Ace. Prers Westm. Bridge 3 The Stream 
of the Tide... will pass thro’ the Arches Sithout any sen- 
sible Obliquity. 1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos W. 
xv. 161 The rays undergo no alteration, because they have 
no obliquity of incidence. 1871 Daawin Desc. Man T, xix, 
344 The obliquity of the eye, which is proper to the Chinese 
and Japanese, is exaggerated in their pictures. 

b. Bot. Of a leaf: Inequilateral eeu. 
187a Otiven Elem, Bot. wt. 152 Observe the obliquity of 
the base of tbe leaf-blade, characteristic of the Lime, ~ 

2. fe Divergence from moral rectitude, sound 
thinking, or right practice; moral or mental per- 
versity or aberration ; an instance of this, a delia- 
quency, a fault, an error. 

e1gza_Hoccreve Yonathas Moral, Ry the ryng pat is 
rownd We shul vndirstande feith which is rownd, withouten 
obliquitee or crookidnesse. z CRAnMER Ansty. Gardiner 
3. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 19 Your book is so full of crafts, 
aleights, shifts, obliquities, and manifest untruths. | 1637 
Dosxe Ser. xxviii. 283 The perversnesse and obliquity of 
my will. 3759 Straxe Tr. Shandy 1. iii, A most unac- 
countable obliquity, (as he call'd it) in my manner of settin: 
up my top, and justifying the principles vpon which I ha 
done it, 1844 GLavstonk Gian, V. xxxvi. 109 Mr. Ward 
evinces the same thorough one-sidedness and obliquity of 
judgment. | 

+3. Deviation from aay rale or order. rare. 

1646 H. Lawrence Coonm, Angels 87 Let us, therefore, .. 
learne the rule from the obliquity, as well as the obliquity 
from the rule. 1751 Jonxson Ramdler No. 127? 3 Far the 
greater part, deviate at first into slight obliquities. 

+4. Deviation from directness in action, conduct, 
or speech; a way or metbod that is not direct or 
straightforward. Oés. 

a1619 Fotnraay Atheom. i xii, § 6 (1622) 135 We may 
behald, euen in the Atheists, by a kinde of ae , diners 
manifest foote-stepps, nnd acknowledgments of a Diuinity. 
31751 Jouxson Kambler No, 149 Pg The insolence of bene- 
faction terminates not in negative rudeness or obliquities of 
insult. Tam often told in express terms of the miseries from 
which charity has snatched me. 1818 Jas. Mint Brit. India 
I].1. iv. 134 The obliquities of Eastern negotiation wore 
out the temper of Lally. 

+5. Gram. Case-inflexion, declension. Ods. 

31668 Witxins Real Char. wv. vi. 446 "Tis capable of thnt 
kind of Obliquity by prefixing Prepositions, which is com- 
monly stiled vartation by Cases, 
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Obli-quo-, comb, form of 1. o4/igs-ws OBLIQUE 
a. = obliqucly-, obliqne nad —. (See -0 suffix.) 

3862 DANA Crast, 1, 866 Palm obliquo-transverse, .. and 
having a tooth near base of finger. 

+Obliquous, ¢. Obs. rare, [f. L. odligu-us 
OBLIQUE + -0US.] = OBLIQUE, 

1614 Str A, Goaces tr. Lucan t. 3 Through the aire did 
flying passe Obliquous streames, a e torches bright. 1757 
Heratd Noy 7 (1758) 1. 106 A contempt, which speedily 
matures into obliqnows hatred. 

Oblis(e, -lis(c)h, -liss, obs. forms of OBLIGE. 

Oblisk, obs, variant of OBELISK. 

+ Oblite, #//. 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad.L. oblit-zs, 
pa. pple. of ob/incre: see On.itR v.2] Dim, as 
If partly blotted out ; indistinct, obscure. 

160 Foner Pisgad i. v. 132 But obscure and oblite men- 
tion is made of those water-works, 

+Obli-te,v.1 Oés. Alsooblight. [f. L. od/i-, 
ppl. stem of o6/fv-isc-7 to forget.] To forget. 

1547 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 64 Item, I give to the hye 
alterfor oblited thicthesa newe altareclothe. c1560 Preston 
Cambyses in Hazl, Dodsity 1V, 238 Then nought oblight my 
message given. i 

+Oblite, v.2 Os. rare. [f. L. obfit-, ppl. 
stem of od/:ére to smear over, f. 0b- (OB- 1c) + 
Hindye to smear.) trans. To smear over, daub, 

1657 Tomuxson Renon's Disp. 283 A little bottle oblited 
with wax, Es : 

Obliterate (fbliiérct), pp/.a. [ad. L. obsit()e- 
ral-us, pa. pple. of obfit(éerare: sec next.) 

1, Blotted out; effaced; cancelled; obliterated. 
Now only poet. a. Constmed as pa. pple. 

1598 in Row fist, Kirk (1843) a0 It is concluded that all 
those greevances be obliterat and buried. 1613 Jackson 
Creed u. xvii. §1 The Prints of Moses footsteps, almost ob- 
literate and ouergrown by the sloth and negligence of former 
times. 1647 H. Moar. Song of Sond u. ii. ms. xi, A name.. 
through time nlmost obliterate. 1834 Lo, Houcnton Afenr. 
Maay Scenes, Mod. Greece ad 67 History records a time 
(Though in the splendour of the after-light Nearly obliterate’. 

b. Construed as adj. 

1631 Donna in Select, (1840) 16 Impouerished and for- 

‘otten, and obliterate families. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobier 34 
i may maintain..a legible possession against an obliterate 
Claime. 2732 Bracnen Farriery impr. (1757) 11. 106 Parts 
of their Bodies become obliterate and defaced. 1860 HEavy- 
sre Ct. Filippo 35 Dwindled doubtful to obliterate shade. 

2. Ent. (See quot.) 

1826 Kinny & Se. Entomol. WV. 292 Odliterate, when the 
borders of spots fade into the general ground-colour; and 
when elevations and depressions, &c. are so little raised or 
sunk from the general surface, as to be almost erased. 

Obliterate (fblitéret), » [f. L. obt1(Merat-, 
ppl. stem of odfit(Merdre to strike or blot out, 
erase, blot out of remembrance (rare In lit. sense), 
f. 06- (On- 1 b) + A¢(era anything writlen,a letter. 
Ci. F. obittérer (15-16th c.).] 

1. ¢rans. To blot out (anything written, figured, 
or imprinted) so as to leave no distinct traces; to 
erase, delete, efface. 

16tr Sprep Mist. Gt. Brit, vi. xxvi. § 6. 190 The Senate.. 
decreed that his name should bee obliterated out of all 
monuments in Rome. r7o1 Grew Cosi, Sacra tt. iil. 43 
When we forget Things..the {mpressions are obliterat 
1843 LytTon pe, Bar, 1. iv, The colours were half obliter- 
ated by time and damp. mi Buaton Bh, I xnter 44 As he 
did not obliterate the original matter, the printer was rather 
puzzled, - 

b. To cause to disappear, to efface (anything 
visible or perceived Ls the senses). 

1607 Torseit Forr-{ Beasts (1658) 120 The fragrancy of 
every green herb yeeldetb such a savour 95 doth not a listle 
obliterate and oversway the savour of the beast. 1833-6 
J. Eactes Shelcher (1856) 355 The snow, obliteratin the 
very ground on which you stood sketching. | 1848 W. H. 
Bartiett Egypt to J'ad, v. (1879) 9 Everything upon the 
lower levels of the Nile must gradually or rapidly be obliter- 
ated by its inundations, 1878 Huxcry PAysiogy. 195 New 
cones being thrown up at one time and old ones being 
obliterated at another. ‘ ‘ 

2. To efface, wipe out (a mental impression, 
memory, or fecling); to do away the remembrance 
or sense of; to do away with, destroy (qualities, 
characteristics, etc.). , 

1600 W. Warsox Deeacordon (1602) 224 To obliterate, eradi- 
cate, and vtterly extinguish the name of Bisbops. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, t.vi §14 He designed to obliterate and 
extinguish the memory of heathen antiquity and nuthors, 
1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) V1. xv. xiv. 229 Ic entirely 
alingintesthe glory of allhisother actions. 1881 Westcott 
& Hort Grk. NV. F. Introd. §8 The professional training of 
scribes can rarely obliterate individual differences. 

3. Phys. and ath, To efface, close up, or other- 
wise destroy for its special pupae (esp. 2 duct 
or passage, the cavity of which disappears by con- 
traction and adhesion of the walls). Also fxfr. 


for refi, 

1813 J. Tuamson Lect, Inflamm. 417 Consequently a less 
extent of surface in the new parts is wanted to obliterate, or 
fill up this cavity, than what formerly filled it. 1828 D. Le 
Mancuaxt A’cf. Claims Barony of Gardner 164 The neck 
of the womb gradually obliterates, 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
1, 641/2 The umbilical vessels [are] obliterated at the navel 
nfter..pulmonie respiration is established. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Antm. Kinga. (ed. 4) 528 Ultimately the communica- 
tion between the parent [ascidian] and the yonog individual 


becomes obliterated. x . 
Hlence Oblitterated pf/.a.; Obliterating 7é/. 


sb. and pf/, a. 


| By obliuion or forget 


OBLIVION, 


1611 Cotax., Ofliter¢, obliterated. 3677 Crurix D, 

(1867) 144 flix power seems to extend cee ame 
principles. 3694 Saran Bate's Disgens, (1713) 45y/3 Stir- 
ring up the latent or atmost obliterated ferment of Life, 
31863 urton BA. #fenter 3 An obliterated manuscript 
written over again is called a palimpsest. 1883 Srrvenson 
New Arab, Nts. (1884) 123 (They] showed their common- 
place and obliterated countenances, 1893 Lo. Lyrron A'rng 
Poppy Ww. 154 Down fell an obliterating blot. Afod. An 
obliterating stamp for cancelling postage stamps 

Obliteration (pblitér7foa). [ad. late L. 
oblit(terdtion-em, n. of action {. offit(Merare to 
Opuitenate: cf. F. ob/tération (1787 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1, The action of obliterating or fact of being 
anyone p eretes effacement; extinction. 

1 Prirurs, Odiiteration, n blotting out, a cancellln; 
abolishing. 3670 in Somers Tracts 1. 30 This ee is ans 
odious a Condition, a3 pity lt is, there cannot be a total 
Obliteration of it, 1793 Bennors Demonstr. Evid. 96 Cause, 
from being the name of a particular object, has become, in 
consequence of the obliteration of that original signification, 
a remarkable abbreviation in language. 1830 Lvac. Princ, 
Geol, 1,203 The examination of atmost all valleys in moun- 
tainons districts affords abundant proofs of the obliteration 
of a series of lakes. 1858 Lo. St. Leonaans Handy Bk, 
Prop, Lazy xviii, 143 If the obliteration is effectual, of course 
the disposition In the will as it originally stoed cannot be 
made out. 

2. Phys, aad Path, The disappearance or ex- 
tinction, in regard to its original purpose, of 
a structure, vessel, cavity, etc, eg. ol a duct 
through adhesion of the walls. 

1857 Mayne A.xfos, Lex, 784/2 Obliteration. 1875 WI. C. 
Woop Therap, (1879) 402 fodine has been very largely em- 
ployed by injection into serous cysts .. for the purpose of 
exciting inflammation and causing obliteration of theircavity. 
1876 7rans, Clinical Soc, 1X. 117 The curative effect in 
aortic aneurism of obliteration of the carotid artery. 1884 
Bowea & Scotr De fary's Phaner. 542 The obliteration of 
the sieve-tubes begins in the oldest external zones of the 
cortex, and advances. .in the centripetal direction. 

Obliterative (gblité:tiv), 2. [f. as OBLITER- 
ATE v, +-1VE.] Having the quality of obliterating ; 
tending to obliterate. 

w8oa-1a Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) IIT. 50 
Forgery is susceptible of one mnin distinction—into fabrica- 
tive and obliterative, 1858 Wadional Rev. Oct. 342 If the 
education and fives of women have been so utterly oblitera- 
tive of such important quatities (etc. }. 

b. Phys. and faith, (Sce OBLITEBATION 2.) 

1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. VI. 301 Specimen of obliterative 
endarteritis. 
tObli-ve, v. Ots.rare—'.  [f.stem of L. obfiv- 
isc-i to forget.) trans. To forget. 

c1goo Proverés in Cate Rep. (1809) IV. 407 He that 
hath an ere am: and febill stomake of affexion. 

+ Obli-vial, a. Obs. rarem°. [f. L. oblivi-um 
OBLIVION + -AL.] 

zai Baitey, Od/ead, cavsing Oblivion. 


+Obli-viance. Oés. rare—'. In 6 oblyuy- 
aunce. [f. L. type *ed/ivid-re: sce OBLIVIATE 
and -ance. (Cf. OF. oudfance. Oblivion. 


2503 Hawss £ramp. Virt, xu. vii, Ye neuer cast me in 
ob area 

t Obli-viancy. Oés. rare’. = prec. 

1820 E.vraminer No. 663 820/1 Extravagancies which, 0s 
he observed of ‘the immo names of Wellington and 
Nelson’, can never ‘ be cast into the shade of obliviancy ‘. 

+QObliviate, 7. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*oblivid-re, §. oblizt-unt = oblivfo, OBLIVION : see 
-ATE3 7.] frans. To forget, commit to oblivion. 

1661 in yfographer (1790) 19, 1 will not obliviate tho 
Right Hon. and tate i Governour of Berwicke, 179: 
Mas. Rapvcurre Rom. Forest U1. xxii, 288 She withdrew... 
and tried to obliviate her anxieties in sleep. 1835-q0 Hant- 
aurton Clockm. xxib (1862) 103 They obliviated their arrand 


and left her. 

Oblivion (Pblivion), 5%. [a. OF. od/ivion 
(¢1245 in Godef.), ad. L. obfividn-em forgetinl- 
ness, state of being forgotten, f. vb.-stem oé/iv-, 
found in inceptive deponent od/fv-isei to forget ; 
f. ob- (OB- 1b) + */iv-: cf. livére to be black and 
blue, /fvid-zs black and blue, dark.) ; 

1. The state or fact of forgetting or having for- 
gotten; forgetfalness. 

1390 Gowra Conf: 11. 23 Which Ring bar of Oblivion The 
name. 1438-50 tr. figden (Rolls) 1. 197 There be oper ij. 
welles also, of whom oon Inducethe memory, that other 
oblinion. 1602 Manston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Make ua 
drinke Lethe by your sg conceipts; That for two 
oblivion smother griefe. 1770 Gotnsairx Des. Vill, 243 
Thither no more the peasant shall + To sweet oblivion 
of his daily care. 1873 Hamexton tell. Life i. hv. (1875) 
24 Your sou) had become deaf io sleep's oblivion. " 

b. Forgetfulness as resulting from inatteatton 
or carelessness; heedlessness, disregard. _ 

901470 G. Asusy Policy Prince 637 Take this lesson to 
noon oblivion. 1526 Filer. Per. (W. de W. 1531) Bob, 

ge of my selfe, #1700 Drvpen J), 
Among our crimes obtingon may be set; Bur ‘tis oar king’s 
perfection to forget. 1850 Cariyte Latter-d. Pam Ak ii. 
(1872) 43 The deep oblivion of the Law of Right and Wrong 
..i8 by no means beaotiful. 1893 Forum (N. Y.) Feb. 674 
Oblivion of this fact is the root of the wasteful opposition 
to prison Jabor and imported labor. soa 

c. Iatentional overlooking, ¢sp. of politica 

offences. Act or Bri! of Oblivion, an act oF bill 
granting a general pardon for political offences. 


OBLIVION. 


In #ug. J/ist. the term is specifically applied to the Acts 
of 1660 and 1690, exem ting those who had taken arms or 
acted agninst Charles Trane William III respectively from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

161z Nortn Plutarch, Thrasyd. 1233 A law that no man 
sbould he called in question nor troubled for things that 
were past... called Amnestia, or law of obliuion. 1647 
Ciarennon //ist, Reb. st. § 49 The Armies were to be dis- 
banded: an Act of Oblivion passed. 1654 tr. Scudery's 
Curia Pot. 98 The oblivion of injuries is an Act every way 
as noble as revenge. 1793 Burke Kew. Policy A Mies Wks, 
1842 1. 603 A valuable friend..asked me what I thought of 
acts of general indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France. 1804 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1837) IIT. goo 
There shall be a mutnal oblivion and pardon of all injuries 
on botb sides. 1865 Macauray /fist. Zing. xiv. IIT. 398 
William..expressed his hope that a bill of general pardon 
and oblivion would be.. presented for his sanction. 


2. The state or condition of being forgotten. 


(Hence many phrases and fig. expressions. ) 

c1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1337 Your names shalbe 
put to oblyuyone. 1447 Bokennant Seyniys (Roxb) 2 To.. 
Vhrowyn it {a book] in the angle of oblyvyoun, a 1548 
Hatt Chrox, Pref. (1809) 6 Buried in the poke of oblivion. 
155s Enrn Decades Ded. (Arb.) 63 Drowned in the whirle- 
poole of obliuion. 1594 Saks. Rick. /7/, 10. vii, 129 The 
swallowing Gulfe Of darke Forgetfulnesse, and deepe 
Oblinion. 1697 Everys AMznism. Introd, 2 Men have 
sought Immortality and Freedom from Oblivion, by Marbles, 
Statues, Trophies. 1769 Jenins Lett. i. 6 A question..which 
onght to have been buried in oblivion. 3810 D. Stewaat 
Philos, Ess. iti, 117 In England .. this doctrine has sunk 
into complete oblivion. 1858 Hawtnorne 77. 6 ft. Froeds. 
II. 38 Let him pass into the garret of oblivion, where many 
things as good, or better, are piled away. 

+ b. fransf. A thing forgotten. Ods. 

18 Voxc Diana 75 Minds change from that they wont 
to bee, Obliuions doe reniue againe. 

3. attrib., as oblivion point, power. 

1865 Dickens Aft, Fr. m1. vii, To lower himself to oblivion- 
point, 1871 Macnurr Asem. Patnios vii. go If first con- 
victions are suffered to die away, the world’s oblivion-power 
does its work. , . 

Hence + Oblivion vw. Oés., to put into oblivion ; 
Obli-vionist, one who holds a theory of, or 
favours, oblivion. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 210, I wish there werean 
act to oblivion all these things. 1878 T. Sinct.atr Alounl 22 
The oblivionists do not clearly see the whole truth here. 

Obli-vionize, v. [f. Optivion sd. + -12z.] 
trans. To consign to oblivion. 

1893 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 46 Let thy deepe entring 
Dart oblinionize their memories, 1603 Dexkrr Grissit 
(Shaks. Soc.) 21, I will oblivionize my Noe to the Welsh 
widow. 1790 Man, D'Aratay Diary 30 May, I am per- 
petually preparing myself for perceiving his thoughts about 
me oblivionised. 1892 cho 2 Apr. 2’3 A conquest..mis- 
represented or oblivionised hy Jeaders of the Opposition. 

Oblivions (fbli-vies), a. [ad L. cbffvids-ss 
forgelful, producing forgetfulness, f. od/ividu-em or 
oblivinn: OBLIVION : see -OUS.] 


1, That forgets or is given to forgetting; forget- 
ful; unmindful. Const. of, 

a1g50 Mankind (Brandl) 866 3e were obliuyous of my 
doctrine. 158: J. Beit //addon's Answ. Osor. 430 Gods 
memory is not so oblivious, that it can so soone forgett this 
covenaunt. 1697 Locke 2nd Vind. Reas. Chr. 213 (Seager) 


What shall we eae such an oblivious anthor? 178 Burke | 


Econ. Ref. Wks. i11. 261 The slow formality of an oblivious 
and drowsy exchequer. 1860 Tyxoat Glac. & xvi 107 
Happily for bim, he was soon oblivious of this. 

“i erron. Unconscious. Const. of or fo. 

(See Daily News, 18 Apr. 1899. 6/6.] 

@ 1862 Buckve Crofiiz. (1869) ITT. v. 341 He was so little 
given to observation as to be sequently ohlivious of what 
was passing around him. [1880 Mas, Forrester Roy § 
Viola 1. 74 The obliviousness of lovers to anything but 
themselves is truly amusing,} 

2. Of or pertaining to forgetfalness; attended by 
or associated with oblivion. 

1563 B. Goocr Eedags(Arb.) 74 In deepe oblivious grounde. 
160g Stiaks. Afaco. v. iii. 43 Some sweet Obliaious Antidote. 
1667 Mitton P. £, 1, 266 Wherfore let we then onr fnithful 
friends, ..Lye thus astonisht on th’ oblivions Pool? 1794 
Mas. Pozzi Syzon. 71. 306 A full but gentle river glides 
slowly. .into a dark oblivions lake. 1821 Lams Zdfa Ser, 1. 
Aly relations, Consigned to the oblivious lamber-room. 

+3. Forgotten. Obs. rare. 

3535-6 in Southwell Visit. (1891) 140 Item I geve to sir 
James lee, vicar of caunton, for oblivious tithes and other, 
lijs. fiij@. 1813 H. & J. Swstu Hey. Addr, Cut Bono iv, 

is lite a flash, his memory a dream, Oblivions down he 
drops in Lethe's stream. 


Obli-viously, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥2.] Inan 
oblivious manner, forgetfully ; with oblivion. 

@ 1548 Hat Chron., Rich. [17 29 Obliviouslie forgettynge, 
and littell consyderyng, that fetc.]. 623 J. Tavior (Water 
P.) Wes. (1630) 11. 243/2 What great pitty was it, that the 
+. memories of them [Pharavh's chariots] bad not beene 
obliuiously swallowed in that Egyptian downfall. 1812 
Examiner 11 May 303/1 Before the public act..so obli- 
viously by past sacrifices of blood and treasure. 1870 Aven. 
Standard 29 Oct., Those who are so obliviously generous 
to France in the hour of her misfortunes, 

Obli-viousness, [f. as prec. + -nEss.] The 
state or quality of being oblivious ; forgetfulness, 

1533 Frit Ausw, Bp. Rochester Wks, (1829) 185, | wonder 
what oblivionsness is come upon him. 1842 Booror Dyela 
vill, (1870) 244 Immoderate slepe..induceth and canset 
oblynyousnes. 3737 in Bartey yol. 11. 1850 Merivanr //7st, 
Rom, Emp. (1865) V1. 1.147 This inputation of extraordinary 
weakness and ohliviousness. 1887 1. Harny Woodlanders 
vii. 49 Memories revived after an interval of oblivionsness. 


” of alf carping obloquntors. 
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Obliviscence (pblivistns). [f. L. ob/iaiscent- 
em, pr. pple. of obfivisc? to forget: sce -ENcK, and 
ef. obs. F. obfiniscence (¢1420).] The fact of for- 
getting or state of having forgotten ; forgetfulness. 

1774 Nat, Hist. in Ann. Reg. 120/2 He had returned to 
life. .with a total obliviscence ofevery past transaction. 1832 
Boston Jlerald 22 May 3/6 It wonld take a volume to 
record his obliviscences. 1877 Jrvons in Afrxd V1. 198 His 
mind bas probably sifted ont the facts and rejected the 
unimportant ones by the Jaw of obliviscence. 

(Oblivium. Obs. [L. oblivinm 
oblivion.] = OBLtIvion ; forgetfulness. 

1699 Eetyn Acetaria 54 (Parsley] was of old, wo read, 
never brought to the Table at all, as sacred to Ob¢refnne and 
the Defunct, s 

+Or-blivy. Ofs. fad. L. od/fei-unt: see prec. 
(Perh. refash. from OF. ond/ie, oubtice.)] Oblivion, 

€1475 Partenay 3798 Vour sone Fromount in obliny put 
ay. 1513 Dovucias i neis vi. Prol. £ Lethe, Cochite, the 
wateris of oblivie. rggo J. Coxr Ang. §& £7. /eralds 
§ 125 (1877) 96 Who..onght not to be put in oblyvie. 

+ O-blocate, wv. Obs. rave [f. L. oblocat-, 
ppl. stem of (post-cl.) od/ocare, f, o¢- (OB- 1a) + 
focire to let out on hire: see Locatr.] ¢rans. To 
let out on hire. So + Obioca‘tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Odlocate, to set out to hire. Odloceation, a 
setting out to hire. 

t+tOblocu‘tion. 04s. [a. OF. obloctution (1352 
in Godef.), ad. late L. ob/ociitidn-em contradiction, 
n, of action f. L. ob/ogut: see OBLOQUY.] 

1. Evil-speaking, obloquy, slander. 

1432-0 tr. fZigden (Rolls) Vi. 73 The kynge ..askede 
forzifenesse, promisenge that be wolde not use oblocucion 
after that in sbasiparte. 1480 tr. De Jinitatione wu. xii,rit 
For be loue of g u owist to suffre all pinges..wronges, 
oblocucions, reprehensions, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (Wide W. 
1531) 93 Preny backbytynge .. is whan one ,. secretely 
speketh oblocucyon or enyll of theyr neyghbour. 1731 
Dairy, Odloertzon, obloquy, ill Report. 

2. Bad locution or utterance, bad delivery. 

£1450 Cov, Myst. viii. (Shaks. Soc.) 70 Cryst conserve.. 
the personys here pleand, that the pronunciacion Of here 
sentens to be ee doniare be sad and sure, And that non 
oblocucyon make this matere obscure. 

+ Oblocutor. Oés. Also 7 -quutor. [a. L. 
oblociitor, -guiitor, agent-n, f.oblogni: seeOBLOQuY.] 
A gainsayer, contradictor ; a detractor, slanderer. 

1603 IIArsnet of. Jatpost, xxii. 147 To stop the mouthe 
1656 in Buount Glossogr. 

Oblong (eblpn), a and sb, [ad. L. oblong-us 
somewhat long, longish, (later) oblong; f. 0b- + 
longus Lone. Cf. F. oblong oe 

The exact force of the prefix in od/ongus is obscure: there 
is no analogous word in Latin.] 

A. adj, 1. Elongated in one direction (usually 
as a deviation from an exact square or circular 


oblivio 


| form); haviug the chief axis considerably longer 


than the transverse diameter; spec. in Geont., 
Rectangular with the adjacent sides unequal. 

t Oblong marrow, the medulla oblongata (e4s.), Oblong 
Spheroid, a pes spheroid. 

61420 Pallad, on Hush. \. 1098 Make pipis..The cellis 
square oblonge, as x in breede As for xv in lengthe, is out to 
sprede, 1611 Cote2., Ob/ong, oblong, somewhat long. 1657 
S. Purcuas Pol. #lying-Ins. 4 [Whe Bee's] shape is little, 
brown, bowing, oblong. 1658 Siz T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
ii, 119 ‘The beds of the Ancients were different from ours .. 
being framed ob-long. 1706 Piutxips, Odfong,..of a Figure, 
inclining to Jong, longish, or somewhat Jong. 1774 Gotos. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V1. 384 The egg. .though round when in 
the body, yet becomes much more oblong than those of fowls, 
upon being excluded. 1777 W. Dataymete Zrav. Sp + 
Port. \Wi, An antient wall with towers, forming a kind of 
oblong square, 1801 Exncyct, Brit, (ed. 3) Suppl. II. 305/1 
Oblong spheroid. is formed by an ellipse revolved about its 
longer or transverse axis; in contradistinction from the 
oblate spheroid. 1834 Mrs. SomErviLte Connex. Phys. Se. 
xiii, (1849) to4 The waters thus attracted by the moon would 
assume the form of an oblong spheroid. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
so iii. (1856) 27 It was in shape an oblong cube. 

. Bot. and Ent. (See quots.) 

1753 Cuamarrs Cyci. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Oblong Leaf, one 
the length of which is many times equal to its breadth, and 
the extremities of which are both too narrow to form seg- 
ments of circles, 1776 J. Len /ntrod. Bot, Explan. Terms 
383 Odblongui, oblong, twice the Length of its Breadth. 
3826 Kirnv & Sv. Entozol, 1V. 261 Oblong, having the 
longitudinal diameter more than twice the length of the 
transverse, and the ends varying, or rounded. 1861 Miss 
Pratr Mower, Pl. V1.171 Oblong Woodsia. .. Frond lanceo- 
Jate or oblong, pinnate, hairy beneath. 

c. Of a shect of paper, page, book, picture, 
panel, postage stamp, etc. : Rectangular, with the 
breadth greater than the height: as an od/ong octavo, 
opposed to an ordinary or upright octavo. 

1888 in Jacost Printers’ Vocab. 89. 1898 Kegan Paul's 
List of ublications, Sizes of Books..the breadth being 
greater than the height—the size is described as ‘oblong’ 
8v0., ‘oblong’ sto. &c. 

+2. fg. Disproportionately long, drawn ont. 
Obs. nonce-use. 

1643 P. Bates Oratio Dom. 
and tedions, for the: are. .sometimes, .three honres long. 

3. Com, (Bot.) in definitions of form, implying 
an oblong modification of another shape; as 
oblong-acuminate, -cordatle, -elliptic, -hastate,-ovate, 
-wedgeshaped etc., adjs. ; also oblong-leaved adj. 

1769 Excuis in /hil, Trans. LUX. 139 note, Little aulig- 
oval seed vessels, 1776-96 WiturrinG Brit, fants (ed. 3) 


12 Their prayers ure oblong 


OBLOQUY. 


IIL. 138 a a oval, or oblong-wedgeshaped. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 630 The three species 
ofcinchona used officinally .. the lance-leaved, ., heart-leaved, 
.eand oblong-leaved. 1847 W. E. Siren Field Bot. 9 
Lower leaves oblong-lanceolate. /éd. 196 Frnit oblong- 
obovate. J/érfd. 199 Fruit patent, oblong-acuminate. /éfd. 
308 Barren spikes..oblong-cylindrical. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 34 Radical leaves oblong-rhomboid or ovate not 
cordate. /did. 198 Leaves oblong-cordate. /fd. 316 Leaves 
more oblong-hastate. /éid. 353 Spikes oblong-pyramidal. 

B. sb. An oblong figure, or something having 
an oblong form; sfec. in Geom., A rectangle of 
greater length than breadth. 

a 1608 Sir F. Verr Cora. 124 Stretched ont in the form of 
a geometrical oblique or oblong. 1664 H. More Afyst. 
Jnig. xvii. 60 Stoop to divide clay or dirt into squares or 
oblongs, 1787 M. Cutieg in Live, Fruls. & Corr, (1888) 1. 
330 Were the ends increased ,.I should prefer an oblong to 
asquare, 1849 Grote Greece it. Ixx. (1862) VI, 256 Xenophon 
then moved..that the march should be in a bollow oblong, 
with the baggage in the centre. 1890 Proctor Other 
Worlds ii. 38 Each image would also be 1 horizontally- 
placed oblong. 

Hence O‘blongness. rare—°. 

1727 Barey vol. 11, Od/ongness, oblong Form, or the being 
of the Form of a Jong Square. e 

Oblongatal (pblyngétil), a. [ff mod.L, 
oblongat-ns (as in medulla oblongata), pa. pple. of 
oblongére to prolong, f. L. ob/ongis OBLONO + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to the medulla oblongata, the 
hindmost segment of the brain. 

1885 A. H. Buck /fandbs. Afed. Sc. VIM. 124 Funientus 
uma the oblongatal continuation of the myelic dorsomesal 
column, 

Oblongated (gblengeitéd), pp. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -EDI.] Prolonged; in oblongated marrow, the 
medulla oblongata. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) IL. 2 The cerebrum, 
or brain, properly so called, the cerebrel, or little brain, and 
the oblongated marrow. 

Oblongish (¢-blynif), c. rare. ff. OBLoxe a. 
+ -18H.] Somewhat oblong. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Orange-Trees vi. 12 Though 
they sometimes make Jittle Round ones, and other [cases for 
trees] Oblongish. 1750tr. Leonardus’ Afirr. Stones 73 
A round oblongish figure of the bigness of a midling nut. 
1786 Families of Plants 1. 78 Anthers oblongish. 

Oblongitude (pblo:ndzitiad). rare. [f. OBLONG 
after lougi(ude.} Oblong form. Hence Obiongi- 
tudinal a., having an oblong form. 

1739 Exiz, Caater tr. Algarotti on Newton's Theory 
(1742) II. 26 This Oblongitnde of the solar Image. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 1 Oct. 4/3 Mr. Gladstone. .sat in the curve of 
an oblongitudinal segment, as our correspondent's informant 
described the Premier's situation. 

O-blongly, adv. rare. [f. OBLoNo a. + -LY 2] 
In an oblong manner or form. 

1650 Butwexr Anthropomet, Pref., Like a Ball of wax, 
oblongly spread, a 1742 Cnavne (J.), Had the globe.. been 
either spherical, or oblongly spheroidical, 4 

Oblongo-, used in Bot. as combining form of 
oblong adj. in sense ‘with oblong extension’ = On- 
LONG a, 3,as oblongo-cylindrical, elliptic, fusiform, 
-lanceolate, -ovoid adjs. 

1775 W. Jenkinson Descr. Br. Pt. Gloss., Oblongo-ovate, 
partly oblong, but rather more of an oval, 1846 BERKELEY 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club U1. No. 14. 191 The sporidia .. 
are regularly oblongo-elliptic. 1847 W. FE. StreLe Field 
Bot. 149 Leaves oblongo-lanceolate. 1871 Leicuton Lichen- 

Stora 37 Oblong or oblongo-ovoid, 

Oblo-quial, «. rare. [f. as next + -aL: cf. 
colloguial.} Of or pertaining to obloquy. 

1790 J. Wittaams Shrove Tuesday 24 Obloquial arrows 
siden whiz around, But from that quiver Error hangs— 

enind. 

Obloquions (gbld«kwias), a. rare. [f. L. o6/0- 
qiti-ttm OBLOQUY + -0U8.] Characterized hy obloquy 
or evil-speaking ; bringing reproach or disgrace. 

1611 Corcr., Afesdisant, reproachfull, detractine, oblo- 
quious. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 16 Emalations, 
which are apt to rise and vent in obloquious acrimony. 1698 
Fryer Ace. £. india §& P. 193 After many obloquious 
Salutes she put this Affront on him. 

+Oblo-quity. és. rare. [irveg. f. L. oblogui 
or oblognitm (see next) + -1Ty.] Opposilion or 
contradiction in speech or writing. x 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's fist, Counc. Trent viii, 792 To doe 
it by way of narration, or by obliquity [/ater edd. oblo-] of 
wordes. 1624 F.Wuire Repl. Fisher 363 A line or sentence 
cannot escape these Critickes, if there appeare obloquitie, or 
antipathie to their inueterate forgeries. 

Obloquy (gblékwi), Also 5-6 obliqui, 
-lyquy, 6 -licque, -loqui, -ye, 6-7 -ie. fad. 
late L. oA/ogué-21 contradiction, f. ob/oguz to speak 
agaiust, gainsay, contradict, f. 0d- (OB- Ib) + fogui 
to speak. (The early spelling od//g- may have 
arisen through confasion with od/igue.)] 

1, Evil-speaking directed against a person or 
thing ; abuse, detraction, calumny, slander. + For- 
merly also wilh au and f/., An abusive or 
calumnious speech or utterance (04s.). 

1460 CarGrave Chron. 281 In this tyme cam oute a bulle.. 
whech revokidalle the graces that bad be graunted..of whech 
ros méch slaundir and obliqui ae the Cherch. 1g0z 
Atkynson tr. De Jiiftatione 1. xi. 229 Infyrmytes, & in- 
iurye, oblyquies & reprenes.. these thynges helpe to purches 
vertnes. gor Suaks. 1 /fen. Vi, 1. v. 49 He..did vpbrayd 
me with my Fathers death; Which obloqnie set barres 
before my tongue. 1673 True Worsh. God p. ii, 1 shall not 


OBLUCTATION,. 


much concern my self with the obloquies of such men. 3777 
Watson Ce ¢7 (1839) 375 It would he prudent perhaps 
not to expose himself again 10 the obloquy of his detractors. 
1867 Suites /uguenots Eng, viii. (1880) 137 They had to.. 
hold their convictions in the face of ob! uy, Opposition. 
b. Abuse or detraction as it nflects the person 
spoken against; the condition of being spoken 
against; evil fame, bad repute; reproach, disgrace. 

1469 (aston Lett, VW. 380 They that be abut yow be in 
obloquy of all nen. 3494 Fanyvan Chron. vit 618 All was 
riled by the quene & her counsayll,.to the great maugre & 
ohlyquy of the quene, 1513 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) 
11. 767 From the great obloquy that he was in so late before, 
he was .. in 50 great trust thut.. he was made [etc.] 1602 
Marston Astonio's Rev. iW. iii, ‘The just revenge Upon the 
author of thy obloquies. 1647 Crarrnpon fist. Red, vit. 
$337 And undergo the perpetuat obloquy of having fost 
a Kingdom. 3 
+2. transf, A cause, occasion, or object of de- 

traction or reproaeb; a reproach, a disgrace. Obs. 

1589 Nasi Anat. Adsurd. 39 To shew what an obloquie 

these impudent incipients in Arts are vato Art. 160n Suaxs, 
Als iWedlw. ii. 44 An honour longing to our house,.. Which 
were the greatest obloquie i’ the world, In me to loose. 1681 
Burton Anat, Med. un. iii, vii. (1651) 356, 1 have been... 
armigned and condemned, I am a common obloquy. 
+Oblucta-tion. 04s. [ad. late L. ob/uctttion- 
-emt, n. of action f. L. od/uctdri, {. ob- (OB- 1b) + 
fuctévi to wrestle, struggle.] Striving or strug- 
gling against something ; resistance, opposition. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 400 These muscles partly by 
yeelding and giuing ground, partly by obtuctation or oppo- 
sition do secure the Membrane from being torne. ont 
Fotneray A theo. 1, xii, § 2 (1622) 125 To vse that artificiall 
obluctation, and facing out of the matter. 

Oblyge, -lys, Oblyke, obs. ff. OBLIGE, OBLIQUE. 

+Obmiss, v. Ods. rare. In 5 obmysse, 6 
obmyse. [I. L, obuziss-, ppl. stem of obmritt-dre, 
late spelling of omitiere to Osrr.] = next. 

1490 Caxton Eucydos xxviii, 110 To have obmyssed for to 
dyscute som of the romsrcyors and euy!l operacyons of the 
cursed proserpyne. 1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's Terapent. 
a Eiv, Where they haue estemed that it shulde be superflue 
to recyte, they haue obmysed and left some. 

+Obmit, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obmittére: sce 
prec.] évans. To leave out, omit. 

sR. Cortann Galyen’s Terapent. 2 E iv, Obmyttyng 
and leauyng the seconde. 1547 Booape fatrod, Auowd, xx. 
3173 The whyche I do thinke better to obmyt, and to leue 
vawryten. 1684 Col, Ree. Peansylv. 1. 107 To continue 
These words, writing [etc.]..Speaking to be Obmitted. 
+Obmurmura‘tion, O45. [ad. L. obmur- 
wurdation-em, a, of action from obmurninurdre to 
murmur against, f. o- (OB- 1b) + rnrmurdre to 
Mcrsor.) A murmuring against something, So 
+ Obmu-rmuring v/. sb. [f. *obmurmur vb.)}. 

1604 Tooker ag Chk, 120 Their envie and obmur- 
muration. 1647 H. More Song of Soud n. ii: 1. x, Maugre 
all th' obmurmurings of sense. 1648 PR Goopwin Right § 
Afight 26 Religious men breake out of the way of .. truth, 


with the repitency and obmurmuration of their judgements 


and consciences. . 

Obmutescence (pbmixte'stns). if L, 0d- 
mittésc-tre to become dumb or mute (f, o/- (OB- 
1 b) + miféscere to grow mute) + -ENCE.) A 
becoming (wilfully) mute, speechless, or dumb ; 
the action of obstinately remaining mute, 

1646 Sin T. Baowne Pseud, Ep. ut. viti. 122 A vehement 
fear which naturally produceth obmutescence. 1794 Pacey 
Evid. vw, ii. ae) 59 The obmutescence, the gloom and 
mortification of religious orders. 1827 Blackw. Mag, XX11. 
488 Subject to habitual and invincible obmutescence. 

So Obmute'soent a., remaining mute. 

Std G. Merevitn Beauch, Carcer 1, iv. 61 [He] pum. 
melled the obmutescent mass, to the confusion of # con- 

ceivable epic, 

Obnebulate (gbnevbialelt), v. rare. [f On- 
1c+L.seb:la mist, fog-+-aTES: cf. OunUBILATE 2.) 
trans. To obscure as with a mist; to befog, cloud. 

¢ 140 Boorve The boke for to Lerne Ciijb, It doth ohfuske 
and doth obnebulat the memorie. 1547 — Brev. /ealth 
cex. 72 b, Colde reume..doth obnebulate 1 mans memorye. 

1834 H. O'Brien &. Towers fret. 120 So punctilious was 

their regard to Saal they scrupled not to cancel, or other- 

wise obnebulate the essential. . letters of the primitive words. 

+Obnerction. Obs, rare—°. [n. of nction f. L. 
obnectére, f. 0b- (OB- 1 + +nectére to tic.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Obnection, a fast knitting, as in 
marriage, 

+ Obni-xely, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. after L. 
obnixé adv., strenuously (f. odmix-ss, pn. pple. of 
obnitf to struggle or strive against): sce -Ly 2.) 
“eae strennously. 

1643 E, Coprincton Let, fo Sir £. Dering 24 May in Proc. 
in Kent (Camden) 50 Most humbly and most obnixely 
I must beseach both them and you, 4 

+ Obni-xiously, adv. Obs. rare—". [irreg. f. 1. 
obnixd (see prec.) + -OUS +-LY 2.] == prec. 

1632 Litucow Jrav. x. 450 At the sight of each new 
Moone [they] bequeath their Cattell to her protection, 
obnixiously imploring tbe pale Lady of the night, that shee 
“— leaue their Bestialt in as good plight, as shee found 
them. 

_ Obnounce (pbnawns), v. Kom. Antiy. [nd. 1. 
obnuntiare, £. ob- (OB- 1b) + nuntiare to tell.) 

_tnir, Of n Roman inagistrate: To announce an 

unfavourable omen (and thus prevent, stop, or 

render void, some public transaction). 
Vor. VIT. 
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1741 Mippceton Cicero b, vi 424 Milo.. was aliways at hand 
toinhibie his eesen. by odnouncing, as it was called, 
ne declaring that he was taking the auspices on that day. 
1853 Merivace Kove, Kep. ix. (1867) 266 The people. offered 
him, his colleague in vain obnouncing, the provinces of the 
Cisalpine and Mlyricum, 

Obnoxiety (pbnpksai-éti). rare. [f. L. obtoxi- 
us ONNOXIOUS +-ely: see-ITY.] The state of being 
obnoxious or liable fo something ; liability. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Obnoxiety, obnoxiousness } liable- 
ness to danger, punishment, or to the lash. 1839 J. Rocegs 
Antifopopr. wi, iii. 155 Obnoxiety to the ridicule. .of man. 

Obnoxious (fbnp"kfas), a. [6 L. obnoxiis-us, 
f. obnoxi-us exposed to hann, subject, liable, f. od 
(On- ta, b) + 2oxa hurt, injury; cl. voxins hurtfal, 
injurious, Noxious.) : 

1. Exposed to (actual or possible) harm; subject 
or liable to injury or evil of any kind. 

a. With fo: Liable, subject, exposed, open (fo 
anything harmful, or undesirable; also, -by exten- 
sion, fo any kind of influence or agency). For- 
merly the prevailing use; now less frequent than 6, 

1am Heese Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxxi. $13 Whom..they would 
..make obnoxious to what punishment themselves list. 16s1 
Ruaton Anat, Mel. 1. Au ii, The finest wits .. are before 
other obnoxious to it{melancholy). 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. 
(x675) 93 Cover them with fern or straw, to secure them from 
the frosts, to which they are obnoxious. 1665 GLANVILLE 
Scepsis Sct, xiii. 75 Being..thus obnoxious to fallacy in our 
apprehensions, 168% Bunyan /foly tar (Cassell) 208 The 
town of Mansoul’.. now lies obnoxious to its foes, 1718 
Avpison Sfect. No. 441 P 2 We are obnoxious to so many 
Accidents. 1754 Sueatock Disc. (2759) li. 45 They render 
themselves obnoxious to the Justice of God. 1810 Sovrnev 
Achama xiv. xiv, That corporeal shape alike to pain Ob- 
noxious as to pleasure, 1847 Gaote Greece 1. liv, (1862) LV. 
565 Obnoxious to general dislike. 1891 Law Times XCI. 
406/2 A similar case, and is obnoxious to similar criticism. 

+b. With 7uf. Liable. Ods. 

1610 Doxxe Pseudomartyr 118 Our corruption now is 
more obnoxious and apter to admitte and inuite such poy- 
sonous ingredients, 1643 Aar. Wituiams Let. in Carte Col. 
tect, Lett, (1735) 254 His Majestie .. soe obnoxious to be 
shaken and removed by variety of councills out_of any 
settled resolution. 21677 Hate Contempi. 1. 49 The tine 
of Youth is most Obnoxious to forget God, a1734 Nortu 
Lives (1826) 11. 72 They... were obnoxious to be taken up by 
every peevish sheriff or magistrate. 

+e. simply. Liable or exposed to harm, rare. 

1631 Donne Progr. Sont in Poents (1633) 265 Thinke but 
how poore thou wast, how obnoxious, Whom a small lumpe 
of flesh could poyson thus, 1682 Ang. Elect. Sheriffs + 
Were it not for the discharge of my duty .. I should not so 
far expose and lay myself obnoxious, as I foresee | shall do. 

+2, Liable to punishment or censure; guilty, 
blameworthy, reprehensible. Ods. 

1604 R. Cawnary Zable Alph., Obnoxious, subiect to 
danger, fanltie. 1610 Donne Psendo-martyr 333, The Doc- 
trines of the Keyes. .and all the ceremonies, which were the 
most obnoxious matiers, 1642 Vind. of King p. ii, 11 could 
make that obnoxious, which till this Parliament no man 
could ever calla fault. 1719 De For Crusoe 1, xiii, Our... 
persons were not obnoxious. 41774 Gotosm, Mise, Writ, 
(ed. Prior) J. p35 A late work has appeared to us highly 
obnoxious in this respect. 

+3. Subject to the mle, power, or authority 
of another; answerable, amenable (fo some autho- 
rity); dependent, subject; Hence, submissive, ob- 
sequious, deferential, Const. ¢o. Ods. 

3g81 SAVILE Tactlus, Hist. 1. xix, (1604) 80 The Generals 
being obnoxious, and not daring to prohihitit. /dfd. xxxvii. 
(eo 75 One, .of their owne creation, and therefore wholly 
obnoxious to them. 1658 CLevetano Austich Ramp. Wks. 
(1687) 437 That Kings are only the Tenants of Heaven, 
obnoxious to God alone, 1659 B. Haras Parival’s fron 
Age 119 Hans-Towns, .. partly. .frees and sg Provincial, 
and obnoxious. 21693 Woop Life (O. H. 5.) 1, 397 Most of 
them .. being sneaking and obnoxious, they did run ratber 
with the temper of the Warden than stand against him, +722 
Wottaston Ketig. Nat. v. 77 An existence that is not 
dependent upon or obnoxious toany other. 1754 A. Muarny 
Gray's inn Yrul. No. 72 Whether they are not obnoxious 
to the Association for preserving the Game. 

+4, With fo: Exposed to the (physical) action 
or influence of ; liable to be affected by; open to. 

1628 Lz Gays tr. Barclay's Argenis 56 That thinne sub- 
stance, which by its own lenitie is obnoxious to whateuer 

resseth i 1665 Surv. AG, Nether? 122 West-Frierland.. 
yeth Eastward obnoxious to Westphalen in High-Germany, 
N. and W. to the main Ocean, 1666 Davpen Ann, Afirad. 
celviii, The most in fields like herded beasts lie down, To 
dews obnoxious. 1673 Evetyn Ales. (1857) J11, 235 They 
Bre obnoxious to sense, and fall under our cognisance. 

45. erron. (by confasion with zoxzots): Tlortful, 


injurious, Ods. “y" 

1612 Woovat Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 368 Cold aire in 
time of sweating is obnoxious and dangerous. 1638 Siz T. 
Hearaget raz, (ed. 2) 333 Crocodile..the most obnoxious 
ofsea monsters. 1646 J. Hace /forx Vac. 81 Unseasonable 
times of study are very obnoxious, as after meales, 168 
Saumon Doron Afed. it, 587 Powerful in extirpating al 
ohnoctious tumors, i ~~ 

6. That is an object of aversion or dislike; 
offensive, objectionable, odious, highly disagree- 
able; sometimes with more active force; Giving 
offence, acting objectionnbly. (Cf. 2 and B.) The 
chief current tse, app. affected by association with 
noxtous, Const. fo. 

167§ Woop Lift 3 July (O. H.S) IT. 318 A very obnoxious 
person; an ill neighbour; nnd given much to law sutes with 
any. 1680 in Somers Tracts J. 110 To make them Icth- 


OBNUNCIATION. 


some and obnoxious 10 the People. 1789 Brisnam ss. |. 
fii, 53 Strickland .. had Ge pene "to eA 
obnoaious bil, 84x KE. FitzGreauo Lert, (889) 1. 69 
Carlyle .. is becoming very obnoxious now that he has 
become popular. 1857 Bucxir Civilis. 1. vii. 449 They did 
net ee lo veh — if its yg! were obnoxious to 

he rt. +. Macponatn Aan. O. Neighd, xi, 

216 Thumb-marks ! find very Regeton a 

Obnoxiously, adv. [f prec. + -ty2.] In 
an obnoxlous manner (in any sense of the ndj.). 

365 K. Lona tr. Barclay's Argenis ue iv. 161 They 
seldome come to a pitcht Field: their dangers are fittle or 
soddaine, for they are obnoxiously prnce lolnoxie pla. 
cantur; see prec. 3], 1755 Jouxson, Odnariourly,in a stale 
of subjection; in the state of one liable to punishment, 
1828 Wenster, aisles i) Tn a state of subjection 
or fiability. 2. Reprehensibly; odiously: offensively. Afed. 
He behaved most obnoxiously. 

Obno‘xiousness. te as prec, +-NESS.] The 
quality or state of being obnoxions, 

1, Liability to injury, evil, etc.: see OBNoxiovs 1. 
Const. fo, sto. 
16g2 Dr. Haut favis. World 1. ¥, Their deadly machina. 
tions and our miserable obnoxiousness. 1664 Waaaen Un- 
believers 48 An obnoxiousnesse unto punishment. a 1677 
Barrow Serm, Wks. 1716 I. 166 Sensible of our own 
obooxiousness to the like slips and falls. x7a9 StackHovse 
Body Divin. sv. & § a (1776) V1. 419 Our obnoxiousness 10 
the severity of his laws. 1671 Maaxay Lien. Law $148 
Duty or obligation is.. sometimes described as obnoxiousness 
toa sanction, - 

+2. Liability to punishment or censure; guilt, 
blameworthiness. Ods. 

3610 Donne Pseudo-martyr Bellarmine. .dett herein 
with more obnoxiousnesse and Jesse excuse then Binius. 
a1661 Furiss IWVorthiex, Dorsetshire 1, (1662) 289 Con. 
sidering his own Obnoxiousness for so rash a fact, he..pro- 
cured his pardon at Court. 1704 M. Henxev Comomrunicant’s 
Comp. a sidering. .our unworthivess and obnoxiousness. 

3. Offensiveness, objectionableness, odiousness. 

1828 Wenstex s.v., The obnoxiousness of the law rendered 
the legislature unpopular. 1851 Gattanca /tady i. 26 They 
could not drive the Austrians from Lombardy, but gave 
them aie hints of their ohooxiousness there. \ 

+ Obnu'bilate, 77/.a. Obs. [ad. L. obntibilat- 
ns, pa. pple. of obnibildre: see next.] Covered or 
darkened as with n cloud; overclonded ; obscured. 

1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus t 246 In hir net thow art 
obnubilate. 1620 Heatey Sé, Aug. Citic of God xx. iv. 758 
The reason and sence are both besotted and obnubilate. 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Zpigr. xxxvi, Wks. 11. 266/1 
Mans vnderstanding's so obnubilate, 

Obnubilate (pbnizbilet),v. [& L. obnibrlir-, 
ppl. stem of odniidildre to cover with clonds or 
fog. Cf. F. obnudiler, OF. obtubler (vath c. in 
Godef.).] frans. To darken, dim, cover, or hide 
with or as with a clond; to overcloud; to obscure 
(4, and fig.). 

158 Srunars Anat, Abus. « (1879) 78 As mystes and 
ex dleligtesobnubilate and darken the beaten of the Sun, 
1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle Cert. Poems (1871) 135 Your 
false intent faire wordes obnubilate, 1621 Burton Anat, 
ATeL i. ii. 0 i, So doth this melancholy vapour oboubilate 
the mind. 1686 Goap Cedest. Bodits iv. 196 Clouds 
obnubilating the Face of Heaven shall skreen the Sun from 
us, 1768-74 Tucken Lt, Wat. (1834) 1. 461 Until they raise 
a dust which obnubilates that better light. 1838 J. P. 
Kenneny Rod of Bowl x. (1860) 93 Your smokers [are] 
obnubilated in their own clou 

Henee Obnw'bilated f7/. a. 

1830 R. Cnamncas Life Fas. /, I. ix. 246 He found his mind 
in that obnubitated state. 1839 RayMono in New Montht; 
Afag. LY. 514 Some narration of ‘himself and times, 
whereby his obnubilated patronymic might transpire to the 
fullest content. a ‘ 

Obnubilation (pbniabilétfan). [n. of action 
from prec. Cf. OF, odnudtiation (isth c. in 
Godef.).] The action of darkening or fact of 
being darkened as with cloud; obscuration. 

x6r0 J. Heaney St. Ang. Citie of God un xv. 128 Neither 
can the Moone be eclipsed but..in her farthest posture 
from the sunne: then is she prostitute to obnubilation, 1653 
Wateanouss A fol, Learn, 175 Their obnubilation of bodies 
coruscant. 3819 Afermit in London 11. 233 Fog and sup- 
shine, obnubilation and light. rs 

b. spec. Obscuration or clouding of the mind or 
faculties. See also quot. 1892. 

1783 Rutry Diary 17 in Boswell Yohnsen an. 1777, 
An ie hondriack obnubilation from wind and indigestion. 
1803 Bepooes Hygeia 1x. 198 Dimness or obnubilation of 
sight, 1888 Amer. Frail, Psychol. 1. 519 The patient lost 
consciousness for several hours, and afterwards lay for 
several days in a state of torpor or obnubilation, ¥892 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., Obnnditation, a dazzling of the eyes without 
giddiness, so that objects seem to be seen through a cloud, 
as in threatened fainting. 
ft Obnubilous, 2. Obs. rare, [f. L. ob- 
nibil-ws overclouded (f. 06- (Ox- 1c) + afbilum 
cloudy sky, clond) + -ors, Cf. OF, obmubie in 
same ae Overclooded ; cree indistinct. 

1438-50 Ir. Higden (Rolls) 1.9 The oboubilous and clowdy 


processe of this mater. 
Obnuwnciate, v. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
BNOUNCE, 


obnuncidre: sce OBNOUNCE.] = 
Obnunceia‘tion. . 

3623 Cocxezam 11, To Tell ill newes, OSaunciate; a Telling 
thereof, Odnunctation. 1656 Brouxt Glossogr.s. V., Obnmn- 
ciation, ..as the ancient Romans were wont 10 dissolve their 
Assemblies (which dissolution they called obnunciation) 
when soever any evil 1oken was scen oF heard, either by 
the Magistrate or Angur. y 


OBOE. 


Oboe (ewboi, || @ba,2). [a. It.ob0e (o-boé), adapted 
spelling of F. 4autéors ; sce HaurBoy.] 
1. Awooden dotuble-reed wind-instrument, foim- 


ing the treble to the bassoon: = Havrsoy, 1. 

(1724 Explice. For. Was, in Mus. Bhs. 51 Oboe, or Obey, 
isa Hautboy, or Hoboy. 1796 Proce Anonyzt, (1809) 10 
Woboy. The name of this instrument is from the Trench 
Hautbois; and not from the Italian Oder. ..Od0e has no 
meaning, as the French name has.] 1794 Mars, Raocitrre 
Myst, Udoipho i, With the tender accents of his oboe. 1840 
Hoop Uf the Rhine 244 They played upon fiddles, oboes, 
&e. 3879 Geo. Evior Theo. Such ix. 160 The trumpet 
breaking in on the flute, and the oboé confounding both, 

attrib. and Conih, 1885 J. T. Siucc Remin, Manch, 
Xxvi, 298 Gregory, violinist ; Hughes, oboe player. 
2. Name of a reed-stop in an organ, with metal 

ipes, giving a penetrating tone. 
ue thes see Havtaov1¢.] 1834 Sfectf Organ York 
Minster in Grove Dict. AMfus. 1. 600 Swell Organ, ..42. 
Horn. 43. Trumpet. Oboe. 

+ O-bofe, obs, forin of ABOVE. ; 

a@ 3400-50 Alexander 4912 A blewe bleaut o-bofe brad him 
al ouire. 

Oboist (ébajist). 
former on the oboe, F 

1863 Husk in NV. & Q. ard Ser. III. 415 The oboists of 
the last generation using reeds of very large dimensions. 
3882 E. J.C. Morton Heroes Se. Astron, 273 The future 
astronomer [Herschel] was oboeist in the band of the 


guards at Hanover. 
[ad. L. obol-zs, 


Obol (¢bgl). Also 8 obole. 
a, Gr, 6Bords.] = OBOLUS 1. 

@3670 Hacker 444. Williams 3. (1699) 225 The Romans 
says Plutarch, allowed Nine Obois, or ifteen Pence a day 
to him that was sent Abroad upon a publick Treaty. RI772 
Rarer in Phil, Trans, LXI. 469 ‘The current coin of 
Athens, was the silver Drachm, which they divided into 
6 Oboles. 1820 T. Mitcnate Aristoph. 1. 95 A man That 
hath not one small obol in his purse, 8/8 Beowninc 
Aristoph. Apol. 1374 To stuff the mouth Ofdikast with the 


due three-obol fee, 
Obolary, ¢. sonce-wi, [f. 1. obol-us + -aRy.] 


That contributes an obolus; or, Possessing only 
oboli or small coins, impecunions, 

1820 Lama Alfa Ser. 1. Two Races Afen, Distance .. as 
vast .. as subsisted between‘ the Augustan Majesty, and 
the poorest obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at 
Jerusalem, 

tObolate. Ods. [ad. med. L. oboli/a (terre), 
{, obof-us; sec -aTE1 2 (=It.-ata, Pr. -ada, F, -ée).] 
A portion of land assumed to be worth a halj- 


penny a year. 

2610 W. Founincnam rt of Survey u. vii. 58 Quantities 
of Land taking their denominations from our vsual Coine; 
as Fardingdeales, Obolates, Denariates, Solidates, Libratcs, 
{éid. 59 Then must the Obolat be 4 Acre, the Denariat an 
Acre, the Solidat 12, acres. ; 

Obole (bool). [a. F. obo/e (1gthe. in Littré), 
ad. L, obo/us: see OBoLvs.] 

1, A small French coin orig. of silver, later of 
billon, in use fram 10th to rgthe.; also called 
maille = ka denier, 

1656 Bouxt Glossogr., Obole (obolus), a Coyn, variable 
according to the Country, with us it is an half enny. 1830 

Hawkins) Anglo-Fr. Coinage 47 The obole or half 
denier of Henry the Second. 

+2. = OBoLus 3. Obs. 

1601 Hottano Pliny WE. 36 An obole or half a scruple, 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Obole... Also a halfpenny weight, 
twelve grains among Apothecaries, and fourteen among 
Mintmen and Goldsmiths, 
tO-bolet. 04s. rare—". [f. Opon + -Et dim.] 
= OBOLUS 3, 

3727 W. Matner Vung. Afan’s Comp. 399 These are re 
duced into Drachms, Scruples, Obolets, Carats and Grains, 
Obolite (gbéleit). Palwout. [f. L. obol-us + 
-1TE,] A fossil shell of the genus Obo/us. Obolite- 

grit, a name for the Silurian formation containing 
these. 

3859 Owen in Encyel, Brit. (ed. 8) XVIL 1o5/r Obolite 
Grit. 1865 Pace Handbk. Geol, Terms, Obolus, a genus of 
bivalves belonging to the Lingula family, and characterised 
by their orbicular, smooth, calcareo-corneous, sub-equivalve 
shells, .. There are several species occurring in the Silurians 
of Northern Europe; hence the * obolite grit’ of Sweden 
and Russia. 

Obolize, erron. form of OsELIzE. 

| Obolus (p-bélds), Pl. oboli (-3i), (LE. 
obolus, a, Gr. 6Bodds.] 

1, A silver (ia later times bronze) coin of ancient 
Greece, of the valne of 3 of a drachma, or abont 
13@, of English money. 

1579-80 Noatu Plutarch (1612) 455 Small peeces of mo 
--calied Oboli, whereof sixe made a rectine 1702 Wome 
son Dial, Medals Wks, 1854 1. 258 An as or an odolus may 
carry an higher price than a denarius or adrachma, 1838 
Tuiktwatt Greece LV, 243 The pry for attendance in the 
Assembiy was raised from one obolus to three. 2851 Witt- 
moty Pleas, Lit, xvii. (1857) 86 Belesarius asking an obolus 
is more touching than a blind sailor who lost his sight before 
the mast. . 

2. Applied to the French Osoun, and to other 
coins, mostly of small value, formerly current in 


Hore also used allusively for any small coin, 
‘In the Middle Ages there were odo/f of gold, silver, and 
copper: see Du Cange & v, 
n English monetary reckoning formerly used for a half- 
penny, and abbreviated od, ; see On., and cf, DEeNnarius 2. 
176: H, Watrote Left. to Mann 28 Dec, ‘Their East 


(f OBo-z + -1sT.] A per- 


® 
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India bonds did not fallan obolusunder par. 1849 W. Envinc 
Mahonzet xxxiv. (1853) 152 The boor, who knew nothing of 
jewels, demanded four silver odo¢/, or drachms, 1856 Mars. 
Browntne dur, Leigh wv. 209 We women should..not throw 
back an obolus inscribed With Caesar's image lightly. 1861 
Morn. Post 22 Nov. The obolus of St. Peter continues to 
supply the Government of his Holiness with ample means 
of providing for the pecuniary exigencies of the State. 1868 
Gro. Etrot SA. Gipsy 1. 78 Cheapen it meanly to an obolns. 
1893 Birnet, Counting-Jio, Dict s. v4 Tn the fonian 
Islands, before the introduction of the systein of the French 
Monetary Convention, the Obolus was 1-100th part of the 
Tonian Dollar, worth dd, English. 4 
+3. Apothecaries Weight. A weight of 10 grains, 
or half a scruple. Ods. = 
Ir TrevisA Barth. De P, KR. xix. xxx. (1495) nnitij/2 
The leest parte of weyghte hyghte Calculus and the fourth 
parte of weyghte Obulus,] 1634 T.. Jonnson Parey's 
Chirurg, xxv, xxi. (1678) 642 Ten grains of these [barley 
corns] make an Obolus, 1661 Lovetn //ist, Antu, & Min, 
22 The fabrile glue .. 3 Oboli being drunk with hot Water 
help the spitting of bloud. i » , 
4. Palxont. A genus of fossil brachiopods, with 
smooth orbienlar bivalve shells, found in the 
Silurian rocks in Russia and elsewhere, 
1859 Encyct. Brit. (ed.8) XVII. 105/t. 1865 [see Osorite]). 
Oboue(n, Obout, obs. ff. ABove, ABourT, 
Oboval (pbduval), a. Nat. Hist. = next. 
1857 in Mayne “L.xpos. Lex. 3892 in Sya. Soc. Lex, 
Obovate (pbovvel), a. Nat. Hist, [Ox- 2.] 
Inversely ovate; egg-shaped with the broader end 


upmost or forward, 

1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxxii. (1794) 494 Apple-form 
Bryum has large spherical headss and in the Pear-form 
species they are obovate. 1826 Kiray & Sp, Extomof. IL 
xxx. 157 The figure..in those [larvae] of the water-beetles 
. approaches to in obovate shape, 1877-84 F. E. Wurme 
Wild Fl, p. vi, Stemn-leaves obovate, having petioles. 

.b, Incomb, with another adj., denoting a form 
intermediate between the obovate and some other, 
as obovate-cizseate, -lanceolate, -oblong, -spathulate. 

31845 Linptev Sek. Bot. v. (1858) 56 Leaflets oblong, or 
obovate-cuneate. 1870 Hooker Stud, /lora 196 Bellis 
perennis .. leaves obovate-spathulate. /ér, 324 Viscum 
albuin, .. leaves obovate-lanceolate obuse. /bi, 460 As- 
plenium Ruta-muraria..pinnz 3-7 obovate-cuncate, 

Obovatifolious (pbovettifowlios), a, Bot. [f. 
mod.L, obeovatifoli-us (f. obovdt-is OBOVATE + 
Jolium leaf) + -0us.] _VWaving obovate leaves, 

1857 in Mayne Z.xfos. Lex. ae 
Obovasto-, used as combining form of mod.L, 
obovdtus OBOVATE, as in obovato-lanceolate (= 
obovate-lanceolate), obovato-retuse adjs. 

3806 Gaurinn Brit, Bot. No. 163 Lferves] obovato- 
lanceolate, 1839 Harpy in /’v0c, Berw. Nat, Club 1. 209 
Lenflets obovato-retuse. 

Obovoid (pb,d'void), 2. Nat, /Tist, [Ox- 2.] 
Somewhat egg-shaped, with the broader end up- 
ward or outward ; somewhat obovate, 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 276 Antennz 
inserted near the mouth, the first joint obovoid, 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 361 Cypripedium Calceolus .. lip. 
obovoid. A 

Obprobrious, etc., obs. ff, Opprosrriovs, etc. 
Obpyramidal (pbpiremidil), 2. Nat. /7ist. 
[OB-"2.] Inversely pyramidal; of the form of 
an inverted pyramid. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 210 Fruit obpyramidal, 
Obpyriform (pbpi‘riffim), @. Nat. Hist, [Os- 
2.) Inversely pyriform; pear-shaped, wlth the 
thicker end at the base. 

3870 Hooker Stud. Flora 408% Carex teretinscula, ..Fruit 
ob yriform. 

re) raid, obrayde, obreide, corrupt ff. Ue- 
BRAID v: cf, ABRAID 7,2 
Obregge, obs, erron. form of ABRIDGE, 

1444 Rolls Parlt, V. 124, 

Obreption (ybre‘pfon),  [ad. L. obreption-em 
a creeping or stealing upon, n. of action from 
obrep-ére to ereep up to, steal npon, f. 06-(OB- 1 a) 
+ repére to creep, Cf. F. obreption (1487 orrep- 
ton in Godef.).] 

1. The obtaining or trying to obtain something 
by craft or deceit, spec, in Lee/, and Se. Law, of 
a dispensation, gift, etc, by false statement. (Opp. 
to subreption, obtaining by suppression of truth.) 

1613 Corcr., Obreption, an obreptions the creeping, or 
stealing to a thing by craftie meanes, 162. CockERAM, 
Obreption, a getting of things by craft. 1706 tr. Dupin's 
Feet, Hist, 16th C. If, tv. xvii. 269 Dispensations..shall be 
invalid; if the Ordinaries. shall not first take..Cognizance 
of them, to see whether there is no Suhreption or Obreption 
in their Petitions or Requests, 1752 MeDovaut /xst, Law 
Scot. U1. tu. ul. i. 259 Checks against subreption or obreption, 
f. ¢. their being obtained by concealing the truth, or express. 
ing afalshood. 1894 Mfonth Mar. 391 If in a petition for 
a dispensation, there is a narrative or statement which js 
false, there is said to be obreption, 

2. A creeping or stealing upon one unawares. 

1642 Cuoworrn Seri. 1 Cor. xv.57in Disc. Lora’s Supp, 
ete. (1676) 81 Sudden incursions and obreptions, sins of mere 
ignorance and inadvertency. 1656 H. Morr Exnthus, Tri, 
pene The like obreptions or unavoidable importunities of 
Thoughts, which offer or force themselves upon the Mind, 

Obreptitious (pbrepti-fes), a. [f. L.. obreptict- 
zs (f, obrept-us, pa. pple. of obrep-re) + 0U8: see 
“Ittous 1.) Characterized by obreption (see prec.); 


OBSCENE. 


containing a false statement made for the sake of 
obtaining something. Hence Obrepti-tiously adv. 

1611 Corar., Obreptice, obreptitious, stollen, foisted in. 
1658 Pintirs, Obreption, a creeping, or stealing upon by 
craft; whence obreptitious, #. stollen upon by crafty means. 
19732 /fist. Litteraria IV. 295 An obreptitious and sur. 
reptitions Version. 1875 Maxxinc in Condewp. Rev. Dec. 
18 The Archbishop, believing the Bull to he obreptitions ., 
would not publish it. 1890 ‘I. E. Briocerr Bland, & Forg, 
18 Perhaps the rescript.. was obtained obreptitiously or 
subreptitiously, 

t Obrize. O%s. Also obryze; obrison, -zon. 
[ad. L. obrysa, obrysum (aurum) = Gr. éBpuoy 
(xeugiov), tried or standard gold, in 16th c. F. 
obrisé (or). Cf. L, obrussa the testing of gold by 
fire, test, proof, touchstone.] In Obri:e gold, also 
(gokd-)obrizon: Pure or refined gold; fine gold. 

3430-40 Lypc, Bochas vu. vill (1554) 172b, Tupiter 
reygned, put out his father clene Chaunged obrison into 
siluer shene. 1629 Maxwent tr. Merodian (1635) 312 His 
Vessells, even of basest Vse, were of Obryze Gol 1658 
W. Buaton Jiin, Anton. 158 A_most fortunate Jewel to 
Britain, better worth being but Copper, then obrize Gold, 
1658 Paitiirs, Odriznuz [1706 Obryzuz) e Cihieiaee, fine 
geld, gold of Ophir. 1670 (¢#7e) The Golden Calf .. In 
which is handled The.. Wonder of Nature, in Transmuting 
Metals; viz. How the intire Substance of Lead, was in one 
Moment Transmuted into Gold-Obrizon. 

+ Obrode, obs. form of ABBoaD. 

1377 Lanct. P, P/. B. v. 140 And sithen bei blosmed 
obrode, 

Obrogate (p:brdgétt), v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obrogare partly to repeal a law by passing a 
new one, f, 06- (OB- 1 b) + rogére to ask, supplicate, 
propose a law, introduce a bill.) a. To repeal 
(a law) by passing a new one. tb, (See quot. 
1656.) So Obroga‘tion. 

3696 Brount Glossogr., Obrogate, to check or interrupt 
one in his tale, to gainsay. To abrogate [sre, ed, 167 ob. 
rogate) a Law, is to proclaim a contrary Law, for ta ing 
away the former, 1658 Puituies, Obrogation, an interrupt- 
ing, or hindring, also a gain-saying. 1893 A. H. Greenipce 
in Class, Nev. Oct. 348/2 An‘act of parliament had been 
passed which was in direct conflict with a charter: ..and 
ipso facto the clause in this.charter was obrogated. But 
we need not be surprised if the conservative party refused 
to admit this obrogation. 

Obrotund (pbroivnd), a. [f. L.0b- + rotund-us 
round, after L. ob/ong-zs oblong.] Of a rounded 
form, but longer in one direction than in the other; 
somewhat round. 

1650 Buawer Anthropomet. vi. (1653) 110 In Sumatra, 
they have Eyes, obrotund, of green colour, 1892 Syd. Soe, 
Lex., Obrotund, somewhat round. 

+ Obround, 2. Obs. [f. 06-+ Rouxp.] = prec. 

1668 Witxixs Xeal Char, u. iv. 68 Of one single bulb or 
several, whether Obround, Compressed, Oblong, Coated or 

caly, 3688 R. Houme Armoxry u. 374/1 Obround [is] 
a round that is longer one way than another. 

+ Obruympent,.¢. Obs. rare-°, [f. (reputed) 
L. obrumpere, f. ob- (OB- 1d) + rumpére to break.) 

3656 Biount Glossogr., Obrumpeni, breaking or bursting. 

tObrute, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. obrit-, ppl. stem 
of obru-ére to overwhelm, bury ; f. ob- (OB- 1 ¢) + 
ru-ére to fall, rush down.] ¢vazs. To overwhelm, 


bury; to cover over. 

31541 Becon News out of Heaven in Early Wks. (1843) 57 
If ye seriously consider the misery wherewith ye were 
obruted and overwhelmed before, 1057 Tomutnson Renou's 
Disp, 72 Obruted with dung after they were put into a 
new pot. 

+ Obsalutate, v. Obs. rare— 9°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obsalitare to offer to salute, f. 06- (OB- 1 a) + 
Ssaliitare to salute.] 

1623 CocxeraM, Odsalufate, to offer to salute, [1644 
Ridiculed in Vindex Anglicus 5, 6.) 

+ Obsa‘turate, v. Ods. zare—%.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. obsaturare to sate, cloy, f. 06- (OB- rb) + 
Ssaturare to fill.] 
hoan Cockeram, Odsalurate, to fill too much, to ginea man 

1S fill, 

Obscene (fbsi-n), a. [ad. L. obscénus, obsexnns 
adverse, inauspicious, ill-omened; transf. abomin- 
able, disgusting, filthy, indecent: of doubtful ety- 
mology. Perh. immed. after F. obscene (1560 in 


Godef. Comp/.).] 

1, Offensive to the senses; or to taste or refine- 
ment ; disgusting, repulsive, filthy, foul, abomin- 
able, loathsome. Now somewhat arch. 

1593 Suaks. Rick, //, wv. 1.331 That in a Christian Climate, 
Same: refin’de Shonid shew so heynous, black, obscene 
adeed. 1664 H. More Afyst. /nig. il. 5 Sorcerers..are shut 
with obscene Dogs out of the holy City. 1725 Pore Odyss, 
xx. 263 Inrags obscene decreed to roam. ‘ 
Mem, Early It. Paint, V1. 13 Hideous reptiles, as adders, 
lizards, toads, ..and other crawling and Aymg obscene and 
obnoxious things, 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air iil. 178 The bright 
Wandel, divine of waters as Castaly, is filled .. with old 
shoes, obscene crockery, and ashes, E 

2, Offensive to modesty or deceney; expressing 
or suggesting unchaste or lustful ideas; impure, 


indecent, lewd. + Odscene parts, privy parts (0s.). 

1598 Marston Pyemtad, xxxviii. 333 Be not obsceane 
though wanton in thy rimes. «1656 Bp, Hat Rew. Wks, 
{1660) 102 [He] lets his tongue loose to obscene and filthy 
Communication. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 405 Chemos, th’ 
obscene dread of Moabs Sons. 1698 Frvea Ace. E. Jadia 
§ FP, 39 On the Walls. .were obscene finages. 1724 WATTS 


3845 Mars. JAMESON. 


OBSCENELY. 


Logic t. iv. § y Words that were once chaste, 7 frequent 
use grow obscene and uncleanly. 1725 Porm Odyss. Xit 
115 Fler [Scylla’s] parts obscene the raging billows hide. 
1835 Macautay Lss., Milton (1851) J. 13 The rabble of 
Comus..reeling in obscene dances. 1899 Atheneum 14 Apr. 
475/2 Our Sater writers are saucy rather than obscene. 
+3. Ill-omened, inausplcious. (A Latinism.) és. 
1635-56 Cownzy Davideis \1. 818 The trembling Serpents 
close and silent lye The Birds obscene far from his Vassage 
fly. 1833-6 J. Eacies Shetcher (1856) 170 Evil-boding fowl, 
nnd bats obscene. , 
Obscenely (fbsrnli), adv. [f. ge + -Ly2] 
In an obscene manner: a. Repuisively, Joath- 


somely (arch.); b. Indecently, lewdly. ; 
1588 Snans. L.£. L. w. i 145 Most inconie vulgar wit, 
When it comes so smoothly off, so obscenely, as it were, 50 
fit. 164s Mitton Afpol, Snect, ii, The masoreths.. gave us 
this insnlse rule ont of their Talmud, that all words which 
in the law are writ obscenely, must be changd to more civil 
words, 1g10 Taller No. 259 » 3 For speaking obscenely 
to the Lady Penclope Souchwood. 1740 C. Virr inetd 
xi, 855 Then on a lofty beam, the matron ty‘d The noose 
dishonest, and obscenely dy'd. 
bsceneness (fbsfnnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being obscene; obscenlty. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Discou, Wks. (Rtld, a 9757/2 Hercinis seen 
[the] elegance and propriety [of words}, when we tse them 
fitly,..as when we..escape obsceneness, and gain _in the 
grace and peret y which helps significance. «1700 Daypen 
(J.), Fables. free from any note of infamy or obsceneness. 

Obscenity (fbse'niti). [nd. L. obscénitas, f. 
obscén-us OBSCENE: perth, immed. ad, F, obscdsité 
(1811 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Obscene quality or cha- 
racter: a. Impurity, indecency, lewdness (esp. of 
language); in A/, obscene words or matters. 

1608 Wittet f/exapla Exod, 831 In many of their... idoll 
seruices..they vsed much obscenitie. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
n, iv, Worse..then the worst obscenitics of heathen super- 
stition. 1709 Pors Ks. Crit. 530 No pardon vile Obscenit 
should find ‘Tho’ wit und urt conspire to move your mind. 
1829 Scort Demonoi, vit. 208 The. . grossest obscenities ever 
impressed on paper. 1893 CA. Zimes 6 Oct. 995/3 Pic 
tures of foul obscenity not to be surpassed in Pompeit. 

b. Foulness, loathsomeness; in f/. foul nets, 
dirty work. Os. or arch. 

1618 Syivesten Tobacco Battered 712 Consuming more, 
in their Obscure O! nity, On Smoak and Smock, with 
their appendent Vanity, Then their brave Elders did, when 
they maintain’d Honour at home, and forrain Glory gain‘d. 
1623 Burton Anat. Afel. 11, iii. 1. (1651) 323 Dishes .. 
nastily dressed hy slovenly cooks, that nfter their obscenities, 
never wash their bawdy hands, 180 Buchanan in 
Academy (1876) a1 Oct. 410/21 One of the victims .. was a 
well-made young man. .. He danced for a while before the 
idol (Juggernauth.: .then rushing suddenly to the wheels he 
shed his blood under the tower of obscenity. 

+ Obsce‘nous, a. Obs. [f. L. obseén-ns +-0vs.] 
«= Onscene, Hence + Obseenously adv., | Ob- 
sce‘nousness, 

19x Hanincton Ori. Fur. Pref. » 7 Jn nil Ariosto..there 
is not a word of rihaldry or obscenonsnesse. 1604 ‘1, Waicut 
Passions vu 333 Obscenous and ei hea aie 1605 
Waaner Alb, Eng. xiv. To Rdr. (1612) 332 Their Literature 
obscenously So suteth to Scarrilitie. 

Obscura camera = camera obscura, CAMERA 4. 


ou in Priteres. 
bscwrancy. rare—'. [f. next: see -ancy.] 
The quality of being obscurant. 

1825 Edin. Rev. XLII. 479 The time will certainly come 
when that power [Prussia] will Say that she ever sided 
with Barbarism, Obscurancy, and espotism. 

Obscurant (pbskifierint), sd. and a. [= Ger. 
obscurant (18th ¢c.), f. L. ebscitrant-, pr. pple. of 
obsetirdre to darken, obscure: cf. mod.F. odseurant 
(Littré).) 

A. sé. One who obscures; one who strives to 
prevent inquiry, enlightenment or reform. 

3799 W. Tavoa in Monthly Mag. VIII. 597 On their 
adversaries they endeavour to impose the names of /in- 
sterlinge, Obscnrants, ot Bedarkeners, 1809-10 CoLerince 
Fried (1818) V1. 153, [ will venture to appeal to these self- 
obscurants whose faith dwells in the Land of the Shadow 
of Darkness. 283: Sin W. Hamttton Discrse. (1852) 211 
The obscurants of that venerable seminary resisted only the 
more strenuously every effort at a reform within Cologne 
itse!f 1900 E, Copp tn Literary Guide 1 Nov. 164/2 Viere 
..the battle between the psychological evolutionist and the 
theological obscurant Millivaces: 

B. aaj. hat obscures or darkens; of or belong- 
ing to nn obscurant : see A. 

31878 Grosart Introd. lo 1. More's Poems 46/1 Recondite 
and obscurant speculation. 1879 G. Merapitin Lgoist 1. v. 
ud All around, she was yielding her hand to partners~ 
obscurant males whose touch leaves a stain. 

Obscurantism (pbskiiierantiz’m). _ [f. prec. 
418M: =Ger.odseurantismus( 18th c.); in mod.F. 
obscurantisme (Littré).] The practice or principles 
of an obscurant; opposition to inquiry or en- 
lightenment. 

183¢ Grex, P. Tuostrson Z-rere. 111. 4 When the clergy 
complain. .of the little influence they possess. .the hereditary 
‘obscurantism * of their caste is..at once the reason and the 
defence. 1838-48 [sce next]. 1860 Mausn Lect. Eng. Lang. 
8 Continental liberty is threatened .. now hy ™ uscovite 
barbarism, and now hy pontifical obscurantism. 1883 
Antrican VM. 3 X victory of obscurantism and ignorance 
over enlightenment and progress. 

Obscurantist (pbskifiorintist), sé.anda. [f 
as prec. + -IsT.] 

A. sh. One who opposes the progress of intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 


a7 


, 2638-48 TAR Guesscs (1874) 501 Veople have been sound- 
ing the alarm for many years past al) over Europe against 
what they call odscwrantism and obscurnntists, bid. The 
true obscurantists are the passions, the prejudices, tbe blind- 
ing delusions of our nature, warpt by evil habits and self- 
indulgence; the real obscurantinn ts bigotry, In all its forms, 
which are many, and even opposite. 1858 Gen. }?, ‘THomrson 
Andi Alt, U1. Ixvii. 5 The obstacles thrown in the way of 
Education by the English Obscurantists. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nalure of an 
obscurantist ; opposed to enlightenment. 

1850 Kinastry Ads, Locke xvii, You working men complain. 
of the clergy for being bigoted and obscurantist, and hating 
the cause of the people, 188s Goupw. Smitit in 19fk Cent. 
qelxs A priesthood as absolute and as obscurantist as the 

rnids., 

+ O:bseurate, p/.a. Obs. [ad.L.obscitrat-us, pa. 
pple. of obscitrdre to obscute.] Obscured; darkened. 
4 ve Ruerey Com. Aich. v. xii. in Ashm, (1652) 151 The Son 
tn hys uprysyng obscurate Shalbe. 1560 Rottaxn Crt, 
Venus. 395 xcept four houris the sont is obscurate. 

Obscuration (pbskiverzi-fon). [ad. 1. obscttra- 
tiént-em, n. of action f. obscitrdre to obscure. So 
mod.F,. obscuration (Littré).] 

1. The action of obscuring, darkening, or clond- 
ing over; the hiding or puiting out of sight; ob- 
scured or dimmed state or condition; in As/roz., 
occultation, eclipse. 

3471 Rirtzy Comp. Alch. Rec. in Ashm. (1652) 187 Then 
forth into the North procede by obscuratyon; Of the Red 
Man and hys Whyte Wyfe cal ye Eclypsation. 1559 W. 
Cusnincuam Cosmogr, Glasse 103 If the timein the beginning 
of her obscuration more, then that which } have heare 
placed, 1603 Houtanp Piutarch's Mor. 1307 ‘The obscura- 
tion or ecelipse of the Sunne, 1715 Buaner (J.), As to 
the sun and moon, their obscuration or change of colour 
happens commonly before the eruption of a fiery mountain. 
3816 Peaveata Nat, fAil, (1819) I. 239 The moments.. 
determine the beginning, the greatest obscuration, and the 
end of the eclipse. 1832 Macctttivray Nat, flist, Dee 
Side (1855) 178 Here, in the wood, ..there is no continuous 
obscuration of the sky by the foliage. 

fransf 1864 Lowett Bigiow P. u. Poet. Wks, (1879) 238 
Our old dramatists are full of such obscarations. .of tee th, 
making whe'r of whether. 1884 New Eng. Dict, Introd. 24 
By writing these [the original vowels] with the mark of 
obscuration, we are enabled to indicate at once the theoretical 
and the actual pronunciation. 

2. fig. The darkening or dimming of intellectual 

light, of the mental vision or understanding, of the 
sense of words, of truth, etc. 
1613 Corvat Craudities 551 Not to the obscuration but the 
iMustration of Gods glory. 1791 Bosweie FoAnson iii, To 
Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his 
teason, the distorhance or obscuration of that faculty 
was the evil most to be dreaded. 1879 M. D. Conway 
Demonol. V1. Ww. xxix. 438 The obscuration of religion is 
superstition. 


+Obscu'rative,a. Obs.rare—, [f. L. obsciiritt-, 
ppl.stem of obsciridre to obscure: see -1VE.] Tend- 
ing or serving to obscure or render dark, 

1664 H. More Alyst. Juiz. 234 Antichronismus is an 
obscurative Scheme in Prophecy which sets down one 
measure of time for nnother, as a Week for Seven years. 


Obscure (bskiiier:), a. (5d.) [a. OF. obscur 
(14th c.), earliet oscur (rathe.) = It, oscuro, Sp., 
Pg. odscuro:—L. obsciir-us, f. ob- (OB- 1 ¢) + Seur-, 
f. root scz-, Skr. shu- to cover; cf, L. sei-fum 
shield, Gr. oxevf attire, covering, oxvros hide. 

1. Devoid of or deficient in light; dark, dim; 


hence, gloomy, dismal. 
c1400 Nom. Rose 5348 Love is right of sich nature; Now 
is fair, and now obscure,..And whylom dim, and whylom 
clere. 1477 Caxton Fason 19h, Heras obscure and derke 
night wherfore endurest thou so long. 1483 — G. de fa 
Your Evijh, Pat in a pryson which was right derke and 
ohscure, 1896 Stans. Merch. V. ut. vil. 51 Is't like that 
Lead containes her? ..it were too grose To rib her seare- 
cloth in the obscure graue. 1611 Biae Prov. xx. 20 Who so 
curseth his father or his mother, his lampe shall be put out in 
obscure darkenesse. 1703 MAuNDaEL. Journ. Ferus. (1732) 
27 Their Chappel is large but obscure. 1799 Cowrea Cast. 
away 1 Obscurest night involved the sky. 3853 Kane 
Crinnell Exp, xiii. (1856) 396 The day misty and obscure. 
b. Obscure rays, the dark or invisible heat-rays 


of the solar spectrum, 

[1794 J. Hutton PAstos. Light, ete, 44 Here is therefore 
nspecies of light which we may term obscure. 1860 TyxoALt 
Glac, . i. 229 Rays which are obscure to some are luminous 
to others.] 1863 — //eat 62 These incandescent coal-points 
emit an abundance of obscure rays—of rays of pure heat, 
which have no Tampere page 1873 W. Lees Aconstics 
itt. vii. 225 Most sources of heat emit heat rays, which are 
partly luminous and partly obscure. . 

te. J. Intellectnally dark ; unenlightened. O5s. 

31588 .Frauncr Lawiers Log. 1. i. 2 The obscure head- 
pieces of one or two loytering Friers. 1596 Bacox Wav. 
&- Uses Com. Law VDed., The more ignorant and obscure 
time undertooke to correct the more learned and flourishing. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or frequenting the darkness; 


enveloped in darkness, and so eluding sight. 

1605 Suaxs, Macé, 1. iii. 65 The obscure Bird clamor’d 
the Iize-long Night. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11, 132 Thir ape 
. with obscnre wing Scout farr and wide into the Realm of 
night (bid, tx. 159 Wrapt in mist Of midnight vapor, 
glide obscure, and prie In every Bush. a1670 Sratoixc 
Proud. Chas. # (1851) Ui. 463 In effect, we had no certainty 

unhair he went, he wes so obscure. 1882 G. F, AnwstaoxG 
Gark Sr. Greece, Last Sortie 268 There we mocked the keen 
pursuer's eye, And moved obscure in noiseless solitude. 


3. Of colour or hne: Approaching black, dark, 
sombre}; in later use, dingy, dull, not bright. 


OBSCURE. 


1490 Caxton Lucydos xxit. 79 The holy waters dedica 
the sacryfice became barkeraad mere 1604 E. Tem 
stone] D'Acosta's Fist. dudier vii. vii. 513 The wh! * 
divided it selfe into two atreames, whereof the one waso 
be obscure azure. 3 « Haywarutr. Bionds's Erome 
54 Flang‘d all over with hlacke Arras... So as amongst © 
these obscure colours, there was not any whit discerna 
t6so Butwen Anthropomet. 167 Vt ls an ill omen .. if t= 
nails decline to a livid or obscure colour, 1663 Mznaxt 
Neri 4 Art of Glass iii, An obscure Yellow. 1795 Vina 
fam, Dict. sv. Presage, Uf the new Moon has oly 
Horns, and that the upper Horn is obscurer than the ! 
it wifl raln in the Wane of the Moon. 3819 G. Samov 
Entomol. Compend. 136 bag 5 partly obscure, partly dia- 
phanous, 1826 Kizay & Sr. Entomol. 1V. aby Obscure, ..a 
surface which reflects the light but little, 18g0 A. R. Wat. 
uace Darwinisets1 An obscure colour may render conceal. 
ment more easy for some, 

4. Withont clearness of form or outline; in- 
distinct, undefined ; hardly perceplible to the eye ; 
faint, ‘light’. 

7393 Fare Dialling 45 Draw an obscure or light line from 
A. to 1669 Stuamy Alariner’s Atag. v. (1684) 16 Vou 
must rule your Paper or Parchment withan obscure Meridian 
Line, and Parallel Lines. a Lond. Gas. No. 1118/4 ‘The 
Nag hath two obscure flesh Brands on his Buttocks. 2751 
Jorixson Rambler No, 160 ep 2 What is distant is in itself 
obscure, and, when we have no wish to see it, easily escapes 
our notice. 1828 Staan Elem, Nat. /fist. V1. 541 Wings 
alightly tinted with brown, and the nerves obscure. 1834 
Mas. Someavitte Conner. Phys. Se. lv. (1849) 34 The satel- 
lites eclipse Jupiter, sometimes passing like obscure spots 
across his surface. 

b. With reference to other senses: Indistinctly 
perceived, felt, or heard; indistinct. 

I A, M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirwrg. 4/1 Me hath a 
smatle, fecble, and obscure pulse. 21637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gramr, iii, E .. where it_endeth, and soundeth obscure and 
faintly. . 1666 Rivctxy Pract. PAysic a0 An obscure voice. 
x7gt Warren Lug. Dict., Pronunciation 23 Nothing tends 
more to tarnish and vulgarire the pronunciation than this 
short and obscure sound of the unaccented », 1874 Swzzt 
Eng. Sounds 63 The change of the old # into 4 was fully 
established in the Transition period .. Wallis calls it an 
obscure sound. 1884 New Eng. Dict. Introd. 24 In the 
Vowels, ordinary (or short) quantity is unmarked .. obscure 
quality by (). 

5. Of a place: Not rendily seen or discovered; 
hidden, retired, secret; remote from observation. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Affonce i, He anone toke hym 
secretely in to his hows, and Iedde hym in to a sure and 
obscure place, cxsoo A/e/wrine 328 He departed & went by 
a waye obscure tyl he fonda feld, 1588 SHAKs. Tit. AM 
iit, 7 Why are you sequestred from all your traine? .. And 
wandred hither to sn obscure plot. 1660 Ruount Boscobel 
ee had conveyed Him into the obscurest fee 
of it [a coppice], 1796 Buaxe Let. Noble Ld. Wks VII 6 
They pursue, even such as me, into the obscurest retreats, 
and haul them before their revolutionary tribunals, 163 
Lytron Augens A.1 iii, Lalso keep arms even in this obscure 
and safe retreaL . A 

6. Inconspicuous, undistinguished, unnoticed. 

ss Enzx Decadez 312 Great thynges proceade & increase 
of smaul & obscure begynnynges. 1664 Powea Exp. J’Ailos. 
1. 60 If you take Nature at the rise..in her rudimental and 
obscure beginnings. 1 8 Da For Fan. {nstruct. (1841) 3. 
Introd. 5 ‘Fhe scene of this little action is not laid very re- 
mote, or the circumstance obscure. # 1854 H. Rezo Lect. 
Eng. Hist, v. (1876) 14 The small and obscure beginnings of 
great political institutions. 4 

b. Of persons, thelr station, descent, etc.: Not 
illustrious or noted ; unknown to fame; humble, 


lowly, menn. 

1548 Haut Chron., len. V1, 33 The yonge man..was 
discended of a and obscure parentsge. tsss Eorx 
Decades To Rar. (Arb.) 49 It had hyn better for hym to hane 
byn obscure & vnknowen. 1662 Woop Li/¢ Nov. (O. H.S.) 
1. 462 Died alittle better than inan obscure condition. 1733 
Sreeve Exglizhkn:. No 10. 69 Be obscure and innocent, 
rather than conspicuous and guilty. ine Gsay Elegy 30 
Let not Ambition mock their usefal toil, Their homely joys, 
and destiny obscure. 1876 J. P. Horrs Jesus vi a5 Jesus 
calted poor fishermen, sorrowful sinners, obscure working- 
men, neglected children. 

7. fig. Not manifest to the mind or understand- 
ing; imperfectly known or understood; not clear 
or plain; hidden, doubtful, vague, uncertain. 

3484 Caxton Falles of Alfonec iit, Of a sentence gyoen 
v ‘a derke and obscure cause. 1996 Duayton Legends i. 

And brought the most obscurest Things to light, 1632 

. Havwaan tr. Biondi's Eromena 16 The King of Corsica, 
who gave no obscure signes of enmity. 1667 Mitton 7. & 
vit. 192 Not to know at large of things remote From use, 
obscure and suttle. 1732 Axnutunot Ades of Diet 315 To 
know the Canse and seat of this Disease, which is often 
obscure. 1830 Ivete Princ. Geol. }. 261 Yet geologists have 
presumed to resort to a nascent order of things ..to explain 
every obscure phenomenon. 3878 Huxvey PAysiegr. 65 The 
origin of hail is still obscure. ’ - 

b. Of words, statements, explanations, meanings: 
Not perspicuous; not clearly expressed ; hard to 


understand. Also, of a speaker or writer. 

1495 let a fen, VF 7,¢.8 Which acte..is so obscure derke 
and diffuse that the true entent of the makers therof cannot 
perfitely be undrestond. 5 T. Witsox Réc?. 61b, In 
seekyng to be short be not obscure. 35 3-Bo Rarer Afr: 
Or A darke, obscure and crabbed sty’ 16s1 Hoxats 
Leviath. w. xiliv. 339 Some of the obscurer places of the 
New Testament. 1794 Pauey Evid. (1825) bi. This dis- 
course was obscure. 1865 Gaorr Plata l.t a erakleittns 
of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by t Ma: 
tion of the Obscure. 1878 R. W. Dare Lect. Preach. vu. 
2370 If there are sentences which are at all obscure. 

B. si. 1. Obscarity, darkness; the ‘onter dark- 


ness’. : ; 
1667 Miuron P, Lote 46 Who shall.. through tml 


OBSCURE. 


obscure find out His unconth way. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 
458 Cautious in th’ obscure he hop’d to fly The curious search 
of Enryclea’s eye. 1812 S. Roceas Voy. Columbus xu, 12 
In his progress thro’ the dread obscure. 1820 Lama Jidia 
Ser. 1. Oxf. n Vac., As though a palpable obscure had 
dimmed the face of things. 

2. Indistinctness of ontline or colour. 

2792 A. Youn Trav. France (1889) 30 An animated. .mass 
of infinitely varied parts—melting gradually into the distant 
obscure. «1839 Praup Poents (1864) 11. 393 Aad, in the 
calm obscure of even, All things and colours fade. 

3. Painting. pl, The ‘ shades’ of a picture. 

1814 W. Tavionin Monthly Mag. XX XVIII. 213 Distance 
progressively the light, and you will weaken both the clears 
and the obscures, 

Obscure (fbskitior), v. [f. Onscure a., or the 
corresp. L. obsciira-re to obscare, darken, OF. 
obscurer, earlier oscurer; cf. It. oscurare to darken.] 

+1. trans. To make obscure or dark, to involve 
in darkness; to darken; to deprive of light or 
brightness ; to dim. 

@ 1547 Surary Aeneid ii. (1557) Cilj b, The cloude.. Whoes 
moisture doth obscure allthinges about. 1592 Suaks. Ven. 
pas 728 Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 

ynthia for shame obscures her silver shine. 1651 Honaes 
Leviath.t.it 5 The light of the Sun obscureth the light of 
the Starres, 1703 Pore IViuter 30 See gloomy clouds 
obscure the cheerful day | 1781 Cowren /fope 534 Amazed 
that shadows should obscure the sight Of one whose birth 
was in a land of light. 1853 Lytron Aly Novel 111. xxii, The 
cuttle-fish, that by obscuring the water sails from its enemy. 

b. fnir. (for ref.) To become dark, 

1500-20 Dunada Pocus xxii. 84 The erde did trimmill, the 
stanis claif, The sone obscurit of his licht. . : 

c. transf. trans. To make obscure in quality of 


sound, etc. 

1873 JA. H. Murray Dial. S. Counties Scot. 132 Ya other 
positions the vowel sounds are dulled or obscured to such an 
extent that they lose their original auelity and fall into the 
obscure 2 described. 1884 Meru Eng. Dict. Introd, 24 Ia 
modern English speech, vowels are regularly obscured in 
syllables that have neither primary nor subordinate stress, 
especially in those that follow the main stress. 

2. To dim or lessen the lustre or glory of; ‘to 
put in the shade’; to overshadow or outshine. 

1548 Latimer Serm. Ploughers (Arb.) 30 To deface and ob- 
scure Godes glory. 1so1 Suaxs. 1 //en. Vi, v. iv. 22 You 
haue suborn'd this maa Of purpose, to obscure my Noble 
birth. 1781 J. Moorn Vrew Soc. Tt. (1790) IL. Ixviii, rie 
His liberality.. obscured the glory of all who had preceded 
him ia the office. 1819 Suetcey Ceaci mt. i 102 That faith 
no agony shall obscure in me. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. 
§ 4. 129 As yet .. the fortunes of the University fof Oxford] 
were obscured by the glories of Paris. 


3. To cover or hide from view; to conceal. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] Hist, Justine xxxiv. 112 He lay 
hoping to obscure himselfe in an vnfrequented and desolate 
place, 1632 Lirucow Trav, v. 210 Blood-thirsty Arabians, 
who ia holes, caues, and bushes, lie obs{clured, waiting for 
+» Trauellers, 1678 Mrs. Benn Sir P. Fancy u. i, What 
shall I do? 'tis too late to obscure myself. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1. 70, 1 have lain obscured in the evening near..where 
they resort, and .. have kill'd 14 of them. 1 Cries Cd 
Blood 22 They plac'd me below .. and obseur'd me wit 
boards, 1810 Scotr Lady of 1. mt. iv, His grisled beard 
and matted hair Obscured a visage of despair. 1866 G. 
Macoonxato Ann. ¢: Neigh’. xxxii. (1878) 548 The moon was 
now quite obscured. 

_ tb. intr, (for refl.) To hide oneself. Obs. 

1603 Petowe in Farr S. 27. Jas, 7 (1848) 105 When you 
might see all pleasures shua the light, And love ohscuer, at 
Eliza's fall. 1623 Frercnra & Rowzey Alafd in ALM W. ii, 
How! there’s bad seine I must obscure and hear it. 1632 
Sutacev Changes w. i, Here Ile obscure. (Withdrawes.] 

4. To conceal from knowledge or observation ; 
to keep seerct the identity of; to keep dark; to 
disguise. Also ref. +a. Of persons. Oés, 

¢ 1530 L. Cox Rhed. (1899) 88, I wolde that they wolde set 
the peane to the paper, and by their industry obscure my 
rude ignorauace. Suaks, /7en. V, 1.1.63 The Prince 
obscur'd his Contemplation Vnder the Veyle of Wildnesse. 
1614 Raeion Hist. World. (1634) 405 David..fled thence 
+. to Achis,.. Prince of Geth: where to obscure himselfe, he 


was fore’t to counterfeit both simplicitie and distraction, 
b. Of things, 


1757 Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 1. 143 Ay, Robin, there's 
ano obscuring extraordinary fica et: Satter Epips ch. 
22 Thou Mirror Ia whom’.. All shapes look glorious which 
thou gazest on { Ay, even the dim words which obscure thee 
now Flash, lightaing-like, with unaccustomed glow. 

5. To render dim or vague to the understanding ; 
to render unintelligible. + 79 obscure oneself fron, 
to render one’s meaning obscure to eis). 

1584 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 931 He : 
first obscured himself from me, and would not fe Bin oe 
Pourcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 129 ‘To obscure, rather than 
illustrate, that which is so .. plainly there expressed, 1951 

ounson Rambler No. 1 56% 2 The evidence [is] obscured 

y imaccurate argumentation, 1840 Mitt Diss. & Disc, 
(1875) I. 409 This language .. serves not to elucidate, but to 
disguise and obscure. 1875 Ouseuey Afus. Form xil. 57 Vt 
{the fugue form for choruses) should be freely adopted when- 
ever it does not too much obscure the sense of the words. 

Hence Obscuring v3/, 54, nnd Pag 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. nm. iv, Under the hatches of 
obscuring earth. 1611 Corcr., Obscurcissenent,an nbscuriag, 
darkening, dimming, ouereasting, overshadowing. — 1697 
Damprer Vay. 1. 494 This obscuring of the Sun [by loud) 
at noon, is commonly sudden, 1780 tr. Leouardus’ ALirr. 
Stoues 128 The star .. is hid with obscuring clouds. 1873 
J. A. H. Muraay Dial. S. Counties Scot. 133 To iadicate 
this obscuring of unaccented vowels, 1885 Athenenm 
26 Sept. 398/2 The relations between Eve and her brother, 


ee eee ee 


oe! 


little Tom, until the premature obscuring of that bright young 
piece of manhood. 


Obscured (fbskiiiosd, foct. -réd), ppl. a. 
[-ep 1.] Made obscure; darkened, dimmed ; hidden 
from the sight or perception; fallen into obscurity. 

1sge Snaks. Cot, Erv, 1. i. 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant, 1598 — Aferry WW. v. iit. 15 They are 
all couch’d ia a pit hard by Heres Oake, with obscur'd 
Lights. 1763 Eowarosin Parl. Trans. LIL. 229 Reflections 
of obscured things in air, when reflected from the water. 
3891 T. Hanov Yess (1900) 19/1 Pages of works devoted 
to extinct, half-extinct, obscured, and ruined families. 

Hence Obscu'redly (-rédli), adv. e 

1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 402 This numbred while 
[the forty days hetween resurrection and ascension] Christ 

assed not .. obscuredly; but appeared oft. 2164: Br. 
omacenc Acts & Mon, (1642) 346 ‘Vhis continued among 
Pagans..though obscuredly. 


Obscurely (gbskitiali), adv. [f. Osscure a. 
+-LY%,] In an obscure way, manner, or degree. 
1. a, Darkly; dimly, dally; not brightly or 
luminously. ‘b, So as to be indistinct to the sight 
or other sense; dimly, indistinctly. c. With a 


dark, sombre, or dingy colour; dully. 

61896 Jounson Seven Champions u1, vii, (1852) 194 They 
stood obscurely bebind the trees, 2620 Rownanus Wight 
Raven 28 A night..obscurely darke, or Moone light cleere. 
1633 J. Haywano tr. Biondi's Eromena 54 Torches, which 
(though of pure white wax) were yet all artificially made 
obscurely browne. a 1839 Paaen Poems (1864) 11.420 There 
my Whole, obscurely bright, Still shows bis little lamp by 
night. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 498 It is com- 
posed of obscurely-stratified hard sandstone. 3871 — Dese. 
Afan 11, xii.25 The young are obscurely tinted. mre Roav 
Lat. Gram. \. Pref. 73 In English we are in the habit of 
changing, or pronouncing obscurely, short vowels in un- 
accented syllables, ; : 

2. fig. With obscurity of meanlng, expression, or 
exposition ; not plainly or clearly. 

1827 R. Tuorve in Hakloyt aes (2589) 253 Xt{a map] can- 
not be but obscurely set ont. 1563 Winger Sour Scoir Thre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 107 Quhy hef ze setfurth the said 
pennance sa obscuirlie? 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Brond?'s 
#ivomena 48 By your absence have I obscurely ghessed, 
and by your letters clearely understood of the strange reso- 
lution. 2797-1803 Fostex in Life § Corr, (1846) I. 195 To 
reveal, though obscurely, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. Ww, 
She even weat so far as to hint obscurely at an attachment, 

3. In obscurity; inconspicuously. 

1sgz_ Greene Groat's WW. Wirt (1617) 8 You will bee 
accounted..a peasant, if ye liuethusobscurelie, 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 1. 260 Most Poets dye poor, and consequently 
elecurely 1762-71 H. Watroire Verine's Aneed. Paint. 
(1786) II]. 223 He lived obscurely in Kaave’s-acre, in 
partnership with a house-painter. 1876 Browne S¢, 
Atartin's S.v, Though corpses rot obscurely, Ghosts escape. 

Obscu'rement. rare. [f. OsscurE v. + 
-MENT.] == OBSCURATION ; production of obscnrity. 

1658 R. Franck North. ATer, (1821) 282 The standard royal 
was advanced by Charles the First..not far from the 
obscurements of Monnens Hole. «1703 Pomraer Dies 
Noviss. Poems (1790) 139 Now bolder fires appear, Aad o’er 
the palpable obscurement sport, Glaring aad gay as falling 
Lucifer. 1834 /raser’s Mag. X. 659 There is a noble vein 
of poetry .. which shines through all the obscurement of 
translation. 

Obscu‘reness. Now vere. [f. OBSCURE a. + 
-xEss,] The quality or condition of being OBscuRE 
(in varions senses); = OBSCURITY. 

1509 Banciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 53 To knowe of Logike 
+ For by mae maketh cniden Muche oleturents. 
1555 Evin Decades 129 ‘he obscurenesse of the caue into 
the which he was farre eatered, 1870 Buusncsury Enedid 
x. xvii, 247 ‘The difficulty and obscurenes of this booke. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. iit. § 2 The privateness or 
obscureness .. of life of contemplative men. 1747 Baantey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Draught horse, Vf you discover some Spot, 
Ohscureness, or Whiteness therein. 1734 Eowanps Freed. 
Will w. viii. 247 The Imperfection chou manner of con- 
ceiviag of Things, and the Obscureness of Language. 187 
M. Aanotp Lit. & Dogma (1876) &2 The characters o! 
humility, obscureaess, and depression, were commonly at- 
tributed to the Jewish Messiah. 

bscu‘rer. rare. [f. OpscunEv.+-ER1.] One 
who or that which obscures. 

1630 Lozp Banianus & Persees 24 A waster and obscurer 
of such louelynesse. 1869 Daily News 23 Nov., It was 
fortunate that we were not dependent for illumination on 
these patent obscurers, 


t+ Obsew'rify, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1. obscir-ns 
OBSOURE @.4-FY: cf. obs. IV. obscurifier (Scarron 
1650).] ¢rans. To render obscure; to hide. 

1622 Withea Afistr. Philar. ia Arb. Garner IV. 367 Not 
that I..wish obscurified Her matchless Beauty. 1826 
Bentwamin Westin. Rev. V1. 494 Misapplication of any one 
of the three obscurified terms—raust, nse, aud confidence. 

Obsewrism. rave. [f. OBscURE a. + -Isst.] 
= OBSCURANTISM, 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXM1. 142 We have objected to the 
theological obscurism of blind submission which some are 


preaching as a cure for the evils of the day. /éid., To 
maintain that obscurism in religious doctrine. 


Obscurity (bskitieriti), Also 5 obseurete(e, 
-itee, 5-6 obscurte, 6-¥ -itie. [a. F. odbseurtié 
(1305 in Iatz.-Darm.),also in OF, obseurié,oscurté, 
ad. L, obsciiritat-cm, f. obsctir-ss OBSCURE a: sce 
-1Tx.] The quality or condition of being obscure. 

1. Absence of light (total or partial) ; darkness ; 
dimness, dullness; concer. a dark place. 


148: Caxton Alyy», 1. xxv. 118 This thynge is the clow 
But it hath not so moche obscurete that 4 taketh fee a 


OBSECRATION, 


clernes of the day. ¢1g00 A/edusine 22 None obscurte or 
darknes was seen about it. 16rr Brae /sa. lix. 9 We waite 
for light, but behold obscuritie. 179: Mrs. Rapcuirre Kom, 
Forest i, Tbe obscurity of the dawn confined his views. 
1853 Kann Gritnel? Exp, xii (1856) 444 A strange, 
palpable obscurity .. gradually wrapped itself over every 
winks 1854 J. S. C. Aanotr Napoleon (1855) Il. xx. 727 
Caulaincourt .. galloped in the deep obscurity by another 
route to Paris, <6 ’ 

2. The quality or condition of being unknown, 
inconsplcuous, or insignificant. 

1619 Drayton Jdea x, Thy gifts thou in obscurity dost 
waste, 1659 B. Harris Parival’s ron Age 237 A certain 
Fellow of the very dregs of the People, who had dyed 
in the obscurity of his birth, had not this furions revolt 
.. elevated him. 1730-46 Titomson Autumn 1023 The sigh 
for suffcring Worth Lost in obscurity. 1873 Hameaton 
Intell, Life x. iii. (1878) 349, The greater number baye to 
remain in positions of obscurity. 

b. An obscure or unknown person. 

1823 A thenzunt 14 Jan. 51/2 Herr Zart_ goes through the 
whole number of obscurities from Leibnitz to Kant. 1890 
B. L. Gitpeasteeve Ess. § Stud. 306, 1 left them all and 
married this poor, young obscurity. 

3. The quality or condition of not being clearly 
known or comprehended. 

3474 Caxton Chesse 109 The thought is enuoluped in 
obscurete and vnder the clowdes. 1603 HoLtann Plutarch's 
Mor. 62 Ia Philosophie, where at the first there seemeth.. 
to be some strangenesse, obscuritie, and I wot not what 
barrennesse. 1674 in Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 232,1 must 
confess I have ever bia uneasy to finde things in.so much 
obscurity, 1813 ap Tuomson Leci. Inflam. #3 To remove 
any part of the obscurity which prevails with regard to the 
nature and progress of mortification. 1876 HUMPHREYS 
Cotn-Coll, Alan. ii. 7 The precise date of the origin of 
coined money is lost ia obscurity. 

4, Lack of perspicuity in language; uncertainty 
of meaning ; unintelligibleness, 

1538 Stanxey England un. i.145 Al obscuryte and darkenes 
both in wrytyng and ia al communycatyon spryngyth 
therof. 1602 Camrion Eng. Poesy Wks. (Bullen) 231 There 
is no writing too brief that, without obscurity, compreheads 
the intent of the writer. 1751 Jounson Rambler No, 169 
P 13 One of the most pernicions effects of haste is obscurity. 
1870 Swinavene L'ss. & Stud. (1875) 273 Real and offensive 
obscurity comes merely of inadequate thought embodied in 
inadequate language. ae 

b. An obscure point; an unintelligible, or not 
clearly intelligible, speech or passage. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 Desyrous to 
vnderstonde the obscuretees or derknesse of holy scriptures. 
1729 Butcer Sern: Pref., But even obscurities arising from 
other causes than the abstruseness of the argument may aot 
be alwaysinexcusable. 1895 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 111. 43 The 
obscurities of early Greek poets arose necessarily out of the 
State of language. 

+ Obscw'rous, @. Obs.rare—'. [ff L. obsctir-us 
OsscvurE + -ovs.] Dark, gloomy, obscure. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patrunt (W. de W. 1495) 3. xlviiL 
g1b/2 A countree where the sonne ae the mone dyde not 
shyne, but there were derke tenebrees and obscurous, 

Obsecate, erron. form of OsczcaTE. 

Obsecrate (e‘bs/kreit), v. rare, pedantic. [f. 
L. obsecrat-, ppl. stem of obsecrare to beseech, 
entreat (prop.in the name or for the sake of some- 
thing sacred), f. 0d on account of + sacrdre to make 
sacred, f. sacer, sacr- sacred.) ¢rans. ‘Yo entreat 
eamestly, as in the name of something sacred; 


to beseech, supplicate (a person) ; to beg (a thing). 

1597 A. M, tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. *v, 1 most 
humblely obsecrate all men to receave gratefully this my 
laboure. 1601 Munpay & Cuerrie Downf. Robt. Earl 
Huntington u. ii. in Mazl. Dodsley VIN. 135 (Ralph, dom- 
bastically| 1 obsecrate ye with all courtesy .. you would 
vouch or deign to proceed. 176), CAMPBELL pata 113 (in 
ridicule) 1 obsecrate you, Mr. Doctor, to cancede me leave 
of absence. 1818 Scorr Hod Roy xxxi, Andrew Fairservice 
employed his lungs in obsecrating a share of Dougal’s 
protection. 


Obsecration (pbstkra-fan).  [ad. L. obsecra- 
Hién-em, n. of action f. obsecrare to OBSECRATE: 
perh. immed. a. F, obsécration (13th c. in Godef.).J 

1. Earnest entreaty, supplication; sometimes in 
orig. L, sense, Entreaty made in the name of the 
deity or some sacred thing. 

1382 Wyeuir /s. cxlii{i}, 1 Lord..parceyue mya obsecra- 
cioun (Vulg. odsecrationem). — Prov, xviii. 23 With abse- 
craclouas speketh the pore man. 1482 AJonk of Evesham 
(Arh.) 25 For hys enmyes..he made meruailous prayers and 
obsecracyons. 1577 tr, Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 914 In 
jauocation or petition we comprehead obsecration, which is 
a more vehement praier. @ 1699 Srictincrieer (J.), That 
these were comprehended uader the sacra, is manifest from 
the old form of obseeration, 1854 Faner Growth in Holi. 
ness xv. (1872) 275 Obsecration is the adding of some motive 
or adjuration to our demands (in prayer}, 1883 StevzNsox 
Silverado Sq. iit. (1886) 17 Behold the analyst. .raising hands 
in obsecration, attesting god Lyceus, 

b. Rhei. (See quots.) 

1609 R, Barxerp Jaith/, Sheph. 67 Obsecration ; this is 
making of request to the Hearers..intreating the auditory 
to yeeld some thing for their good. 1837 Jneyel. Brit. 
(ed, 7) XVI. 319/1 Odbsecration, in Rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator iinplores the assistance of God or man, 

2. spec. One of the suffrages or prayers of the 
Litany introduced by the word ‘by’ (L. fer). 

1877 E. Daxter Prayerbook 172 The Obsecrations which 
commence at ver. 11 are 1 aly for deliverance from sin 
and its consequences. 1890 Mrs. Penny Caste & Creed Vt. 
v. 133 Ile began the Litany..he selected certain of the 
obsecrations, 


OBSECRATIONARY. 


Vence Obsecra‘tionary a. =next. 

1829 T. Woox Hank to Barnes 76 The obsecrationary 
objurgation is beautiful. 

+Obsecratory, ¢- Obs. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem odsecrat- (see above), or obsecralor beseecher : 
see == Characterized by obsecration. 

1604 Dir. Hatr Peace Maker $26 (R.) That gracious and 
obsecratory charge of the btessed Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Obse'de, 2. rare. [laced obséder(16-17th c.), ad. 
L. obsidere: cf. Possepy v.] frans. = OxsEss v. 
Hence Obse'ding ffi. a. 7 

1885 R.L. & F. Stevenson Dynamiter 132 Half a minute 
and he would be free. .from his obseding lodger. 892 
Palt Mail G. 231. Nov. a The Devil sugared over in a 
basket of fruit..obsedes the body of a Bavarian boy. 

+ Obseerk, v. Obs. rare—'. [app. {. L. 06- (OB- 
1a) +SEEK z., through association with L. odsegui: 
see next.] rams. To seek to obtain. 

1646 J, Benaaiccr Vsura Acc. 28 None but famous.. 
persons were wont to obseeke that Office of Censorship. 

4+ Obse-que, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obsegui: see 
OpsEquy 1.] /vans. To comply with, yield to, obey. 

1720 J. Jonnson Can. Eng. Ch. Ixx, If he formerly obse- 
qued the Devil thro’ Effeminacy, now let him fast by Way 
of Retaliation. 

Obseque, variant of Ossequr! Obs. 

O-bsequence. Now sare. [ad. L. odse- 
quentia, \. obsequent-emt OssEquent.] Compliance, 
complalsance, obsequiousness. 

1603 Houaxo Piutarch's Mor, 1153 More force of law, 
than’ voluntary obsequence. 2624 CALOERWOOD Course 
Conformity 47 Insinuating them by flatteric and obseqnence 
into the princes favour. 1884 D. G. Mircnett. Bound To- 
gether it. 43 The monarch was charmed .. not less by the 
pied of his work than by his grave courtly obsequience 

Ste. 

+QObsequent, a. Obs. [ad. L. obseguent-em 
compliant, yielding, etc., pr. pple. of obsegui: 
cf. obs. F. obseguent, and see OBSEQUY 1] Com- 
plisnt, yielding, obedient. 

xgzo Wuitinton Vulg, (1527) eb Benynolent, lyberall, 
obsequent. 1543 Necess. Dectr. > ij h, The greate parte of 
the lerned men that were there, were..obseqnente to the 
pleasure and wytl of the bysshoppes of Roine., 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny Pret, The tongue in an Englishman’s head is framed 
$0 flexible and obsequent, that it can pronounce naturally 
any otber language. ax619 Fotuerpy Atheom, 1. i. $6 
(1622) 181 Plyant, and obsequent to his pleasure. 

mice (bs kwitl), a. [f. OnsEquy? + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to funeral obsequies. 

ax693 Uaqunant Rabelais it. xxiii, 185 Funerary_and 
Obsequiat Festivals. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 1. 
467 To perform the obsequial rites. 2857 S. Juno Afargaret 
1% ed Bet Parson Welles, as the last obsequial act .. 
pag the people for their kindness..to the dead and the 

iving. 

Obse-quian, a, rare. [f. L. ta +-AN.] 
Ancient Hist. Of or pertaining to the Obsegetum ; 
gee quot. . x 

2788 Gisson Decl. § F. li. V. 398 The troops, who, in the 
new language of the empire, were styled of the Odseguian 
Theme. (Note. In the division of the Themes, or rovinces 
described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus. the Odseg inet, 
a Latin appellation of the army and palace, was the fourth 
in the public order.) 

Obsequies: sce Onsrqur 2. 

Obsequio-sity. [ad.med.L, obseguidsilas(DaC.) 
6 pipet stts : seenext aud -ITy.] Obsequionsness. 

1885 H. James Little Tour xxix. 186 His application will 
be accompanied with the forms of a considerable obsequi- 
osity, and in this case his request wilt be granted as civilly 
as it has been made. - 

Obsequions (fbsrkwiss), a. [ad. L. obseguids- 
us comptiant, obedient, f. cbsegudum Ossrquy 1; 
of. F. obseguterex, -ese(15-16the. in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1, Compliant with the will or wishes of another, 
hi of a superior; prompt to serve, please, or 
follow directions; obedient; dutiful. Now rave. 

21450 Mankind (Brandl 1898) 4 Owur obsequyouse seruyce 
to hym xulde be aplyede. 3530 Tinoate Pract. Preiates 
Whs. (1573) 368/1 Was no man so obsequyous and serniceable. 
1598 Suaks. Merry W. 1. ii. 2, I see you are, obsequious 
in your loue. Mitton P. L. vt so Light issues forth, 
and at the other dore Obsequious darkness enters. 4 1703 
Buaxir On N. 7., Mark xi. 6 The most unruly an 
untzained creatures become o ious to Christ. a 1859 
Macactay //ist. Eng. xaiii. V. 2 An army may be so con- 
stituted as to be .. efficient against an enemy, and yet 
obsequious to the civil magistrate. i 

+b. Through association with OnsEquy?: Duti- 
ful in performing faneral obsequies or manifesting 
regard for the dead ; proper to obsequies. Obs. 

1688 Suaks. 7é?. A. v. in. 152 Stand all a loofe, but Vnkle 
draw you necre, To shed obsequious teares vpon this 
Trunke. 1602 — fam. 1. ii. g2 The Suruiuer bound in 
filiall Obligation ,.To do ohsequious Sorrow. ¢ 1674 /nscr. 
Kingswood Ch. in Gentl, Mag. LXX. 1. 39/1 In mercy 
of his deere Father .. His obsequious son Richard Web 


complaisance ; fawning. cringing, sycophantic. 
160z Marston Ant. 
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Comb, 1889 R. Bavnare Art Scot, vii. 13x The timid, 
insignificant, and obsequions-looking pock-pitted youth. 
+b. ¢ransf. of a plant : Creme ", Obs. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou’s Disp. 268 Vis root emits many 
crass, ohsequions branches, 

Obse-quiously, adv. [f prec. + -LY 2] In 
an obsequious manner; } with ready compliance 
or cagerness to serve or please, a me (obs.) 3 
with undue submission, deference, or complaisance; 
Inaservile, fawning, or abject way. 

_ 1599 Mansron Sco. Villanie 1. tv. 191 To day, to day, 
implore obsequiously: Trust not to morrowes with 1603 
Mixcuam A'enophon 21 What friends soeuer he chose... he 
vsed most obsequiously. 2701 De For Tretorn Eng. 33 
No Subjects more obsequiously obey. 1736 SiensToNe 
Toa Lady 7 Oct. When theatres for you the scenes forgo, 
And _ the box bows, obsequionsly low. 1866 Gro. Iciot 
F. Holt xi. (3868) 12% * Won't you please to walk into the 
parlour, sir?’ said Chubb, obsequionsly. 

tb. With dutiful performance of fancral obse- 
quies or duc tokens of regard for the dead ; in the 
manner of a mourner. (Cf. Opsequious 1 b.) Ods. 

1594 Suaus. Rich, (77,1. it. 3 Whil'st 1 a-while obsequi- 
ously lament Th’ vatimely falt of Vertuous Lancaster. 1608 
R. founson Seven Ctampions 60 There obsequiously to 
offer up unto the angry destinies many & bitter sigho 
andteare. | 

Obse’quiousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being obsequious; obsequious conduct. 
a. Ready compliance or obedience ; eagerness to 
serve or pleasc; dutiful service. Now rare or Obs. 

1447 Boxennam Seyatys (Roxb.} 157 In at this tyme wych 
so yly She shewyd this meke obsequyousnesse. 1 
Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. John xii. 82 This womans ob- 
sequiousnesse and benefite towardes me. 1638 Raw ey tr. 
Bacon's Life & Death (\650)14 A singular g: Mother, and 
Wife; And yet, no lesse Famous, for her Libertie, than 
Obsequiousnesse towards her Husband. 1767 Lewis Statins 
x. 923 note, In order to win her Affections by his Obsequi- 
ousness, " Boe 2 Re: 

b. Servile submission or complaisance; servility. 

1613 Sueatuy Trav, Persia 107 According to the corrupt 
condition of all Courts, in which the toue of obsequiousnesse 
to the Prince. .is more power-able then the feare to do ill. 
3727-38 Gav Fadles 1, ili, 23 With what obsequiousness they 
hend, To what vile actions condescend. 1877 Brack Green 
Past. xxx. (1878) 240 The obsequiousness. .that marks the 
relations between the waiter..and the guest at an hotel. 

Obse‘quity. rare—. [irreg. f. OBSEQUI-OUS + 
-1Ty.] Obsequiousness. 

1892 Cornh. Mag. June rp He saluted the Provincial with 
a nervous obsequity which was unpleasant to look ppon. 

+O-bsequy!, 0és. Also 6 obseque, 6-7 
obsequie. fa. L. odsegut-im compliance, com- 
plaisance, obedience, in pl. acts of compliance, if 
obsequi to follow or comply with, f. ob- (OB- 1a) 
+ sequi to follow. Partly a. obs. F. obsegue 
‘ obéissance’ G 1420 in Godef.).] | Ready com- 
pliance with the will or pleasure of another, esp. 
of a superior; deferential service ; obsequionsness. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) U1. 219 Bestes and other cren- 
tures, whiche were create. .to the obsequy of subieccion [ad 
obseguinm subjectionts|, Férd. U1. 35 Ligurgus jafe lawes 
..movenge peple to the obsequy of princes. ;. Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 333 b/« He gaf fyrst to his neygbbour his power 
in aydynge and cba er Dise. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 111, | awe him not only obeysannce but alsothe 
obseque can, 1652 Eaar Monn. tr. Bestivoglio's Hist. 
Relat. 39 Very great is the obsequie which the whole People 
shew unto him.  (a1677 Hara rim, Orig. Aan. ww. i. 
We find every Command of the Divine Will. answered by 
an immediate obsegutuse in the created Matter.] 

b. Ritual services, rites. rave. 

1gg0 Barz A fol. 30 Appoynted to the ceremonial] obsequyes 
jn the howse of God. 160g Cnarman Ad/ Fooles Plays 187 Fi 
1. 127 You enioye a husband and may freely Performe a 
obsequies you desire to love. . 7 

Obsequy?; now always in pl. obsequies 
(pbstkwiz). Forms: sing, 5 obseque, 5-6 -qui, 
-quye, (6 oseque), 6-8 obsequie, 5-8 -quy ; fv. 
4- obsequies, (6 -cuyce). [a. AF, obsegute (also 
OF., 1316 in Godef.), = usual OF. olsegue (osegtte, 
etc, 12th c.), pl. odsdgues, ad. med.t. olsequix, 
ace. pl. obsegutas. 

Asolitaryand doubtful instance of late L. ebscguids (other- 
wise read exsegr#ds) occurs in an inscription. Late or 
Med.L. odsegura appears to have arisen through mixture of 
exseguiz funeral rites, and nium dutiful service ; see 
these words in Du Cange, and cf. Exeqvuy.] 

Funeral rites or ceremonies; a funeral. + For- 
merly sometimes including commemorative rites 
or services (performed at the grave of the deceased or 


elsewhere), or denoting these alone. +a. sing. Obs. 

e3475 Partenay 2332 His funerall obseque to-morm we da. 
3835.5. (Sotheby's ‘onstable Cat. Oct. 1899), Llere fotlowythe 
the Oseque and intierment of the a A phe and excelent 
Prences Lade Kateryn. 1588 Richsron Wills (Surtees) 
rns, 1 will that my executors. ~shall niaik one o mi yerely 
for my soult in the place whear Iam buried. 1 AKLUYT 
Voy. 11. 1, 86 Nor the seneath day onely, but the seventh 
moneth and yeere, within their owne houses they renue this 
obsequie. x Mitox Sastsen 1732 To fetch him hence, 
and solemnly attend With silent obsequie and funerat train 
Home to his Fathers house. 1705, Lucius Brit, 2 Without 
some Mournful Pomp and Obsequie. 


¢1386 Cnavcer A’xi.'s 7. 13 Yo the ladyes he restored 
agayn The bones of hir hous ades that weren slayn To 
doon ouedie as was tho the gysc. 1483 Caxtox Gold. 
Leg. 192/1 The mayde. kepte bym in vygylies wyth lyghtes 


|) vers) observable. 


OBSERVANCE. 


and in deuyne oblsequyes as Jung as she tyued. 
Veaners Arth, Lyt, Sryt, (1814) 36 The lace coud a 
absecuyce to be done ryght solempnely in the chirche. 1588 
Suaas. 77. A.1.i 160 Loe at this Tombe my tributarie 
teares, I render ig gy Mee Obsequies, 1670 Devutr 
Cong. Granada v. i, See perform their Fun’ral Obeequies. 
1746 SMOLLETT Reproof 143 At Peter's obsequies I song no 
dirge. 1877 Graostone Glean. TV, xxxv. 364 We thus pro- 
vido the Sultan with abundant funds for splendid obsequies 
+O-bserate, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. obserdt-, 
ppl. stem of obserdre, f. ob- (OB- 1d) + sera bolt.] 
frans. To bolt, to lock up. Tlence ¢ Obsora-tion. 
16ay Cocnenam, Obserate. 1698 Pururs, OF ‘ 
iene Ooration’ 6s8 rs, Obserration 

Observable (fbz5'svib’l), @. and sé. [ad. L. 
observabil-is, . observdre to OBSERVE: see -ABLE, 
and cf, F, observable (¢15c0 in Godef.).] 

A, adj, 1, That most or may be observed, 
attended to, or kept. 

1608 T. Moxrox Preamd, Enconnt. 51 Obserurble for per- 
yetuall remembrance. 1609 Bretz (Douay) Ered. rit. 42 
This is the observable night of our Lord. 1879 11. Srzxcza 
Princ. Soctol. § 348 Forms observable in social intercourse, 

That may be observed or taken notice of; 
notlceable ; perceptible. 


31646 Sian T. Baowne Pseud. Ef. 101 As the head may be 
disturbed by the skin, it may the same way be relieved; as 


is observable in balneations. 1711 ADDISON Spect. No, 256 
?3 Any little Slip is more conspicuous and observable in 
his Conduct than in anotber’s. “i H. J. Beooxs /ntrod. 
Crystallogr. 3 The regularity and symmetry observable 
in the forms of crystallized bodies, 1874 Ganen Short //iit, 
viii. § 1. 455 A marked change in pabiee sentiment became 
at once observable. 

3. Worthy of observation, notice, or mention ; 
noteworthy. + Formerly in stronger sense: Re- 
markable, notable. 

1609 Sta E. Hory Let. to Mr. T. H.& The Naturalistes, 
amongst manie other observable relations, record this of the 
Struthio. 611 Sreeo fiist. Gt. Brit, vi. xaai.§ 5. 130 A 
man of so obseruable composednesse, as that he hat wie 
never seene to tangh. 1667 Perys Diary 25 July, Hogg is 
..the most observable embezzler that ever was known. 1775 
Jounson Western Isl, Inch Kenneth, We met with nothing 
y 1789 Tieano fist. Newcastle 1. 495 There 
is an observable old chair in the vestry of thix church. 1828 
D'isaaess Chas. /, il. x. ae very observable incident in 
the history of Charles, 1884 51m R. Baccatiay in Law Rep. 
27Chanc, Div. 108 It is observable that tbe application must 
be made on sufficient ground on affidavit or otherwise. 

B. sé. +1, A noteworthy thing, fact, or cir- 
cumstance. Chiefly in p/. Obs. 

3639 Fuicea Holy War xix. (3647) 30 Asher entertaineth 
us with these observables. 1663 Preys Diary 27 Feb, 
Among other observables we drank the King’s health out of 
a gitt cup given by King Weary VIIT to this Srey 
1733 Derwam Phys Theol. x. is 447 Another Observable in 
the Fibers of the Leaf, is their orderly Position. 3746 
G. Anams Aficrograph. xxix. (1747) 102 (The Snail.) This 
slow paced slimy Animat hath many curious Observahies. 
18aa Sourney Left, (1856) 111.364 Among other observables, 
it ought to be noticed that she 
domestic ig 


+2. A thing that may be observed or noticed. 
Obs. rare. 

1660 H. More. Alyst. Goal. in. vi. 70 Apparent as well from 
what they write of his hirth and amours, as from other ob- 
servables in bis Image. 

+8. A point to be observed or attended to. rare, 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 50 Of Observables io 
sa fine and Laying Bricks. 

ence Obse'rvably adv., noticeably, perceptibly, 
notably; Obse'rvableneaa, the quality or fact of 
being observable. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. 313 It grew observably 
shallower in hisdayes. 1747 Bawwry vol. 11, Observablencss, 


as peculiar names for her 


| fitness, easiness, or worthiness to be observed. 1840 CARLYLE 


Jlerces t. (1858) 188 A primary law of human natore, stilt 


everywhere observably at wor 

+Observal. 0s. [f. OBSERVE 2. + -AL 5] 
The action of obscrving; observation; observance. 

21734 Nortn Eran. 1. x. (1740) 659 The foit Force of the 
Libel wilt not appear without a previous Observal of what has 
been said of them. 1765 J. Brown Cr. Frai.(18x4) 291 The 
outward observal was partly remembered. 

Observance (fbz3‘svins}. Also 3-6 -aunce, 
(5 obcerv-), 5 -ane, -auns, (6 -anss). [a. F. 
observance (c 1250 in Godefroy), ad. L, observantta 
regard, altention, notice ; respect, reverence 5 keep- 
ing or following of n law, custom, ctc.; 10 late I,, 


religious worship, f. observaet-em, pt. pple. of 
observare to OBSERVE.4 . 

L. 1, Theactionor practiceof observing, keeping, 
or paying attention to (a law, command, duty, 
ceremony, set time, or anything prescribed or fixed); 
duc regard to (a custom, practice, rule, method, or 


any principle of action). Const. of, t to. 

1 cawerconfith 142 Fyf pointz, whiche he hath under- 
take To kepe and holde in observance. 150029 Dunnar 
Poents xiv. 15 Thus I gife our the obseruanss Of luvis cure. 
1666 SPENSER FQ. vt. ¥. 35 In streight ob-cruaunce of re- 
Hzious vow. 1602 Suaxs. fast. 3. tv. 16 ft is a Custome 
Mere honour’d in the breach, then the obseruance. | 1649 
Mittox Zrkon, ix. 85 Under the colour of a blind and litteral 
observance to an oath. 1784 Ric anvson Grandison LV. x- 
78 Vour own reason .. shall.. direct your observances of my 
advice, 1785 VALEV Mor, PAtlss.¥. vill. (1827) 94/2 To comp 
with the religious observance of Sunday. 1Oqx Lane ara 
Nes. 1. 70 The observance of this festival - _ continues three 
or fourdays, 1856 Kane Act. Expé ii. viii 89 The safety 


OBSERVANCY. 


of the whole company exacts the sternest observance of 
discipline. bs F 
b. The keeping of a prescribed ritual; the 

performance of customary worship or ceremony, 

€1380 Wveuir Se. Ji7ks. 111. 432 3if observaunce in lyves 
of fadris profytede to many men..neverbelees it wer a pur 

n folye to make herof a rewle for al and for ever. ¢ 1386 

HAUCER Kud.’s 7°. 642 For to doon his obseruaunce to May, 
1500-20 Dunaar Poems x. 27 Do jour obseruance devytie 
To him that is of kingis King. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1, To the King § 1 Dayly sacrifices, and free will offerings: 
the one proceeding vpon ordinarie obseruance [L, ex sttuadt 
cultu]; the other vppon a devont cheerefulnesse. 1900 
Daypven Pal. §& Are. 1. 175 To do the observance due to 
sprightly May. 1813 H, & J. Smitu Ref. Addr. iii. 34 The 
seenes of Shakspeare and our bards of old, With due ob- 
servance splendidly unfold. 1874 Grren Short /isi. viii. 
§ 5. 509 Ihe King’s first acts were directed rather to points 
of outer observance. 4 - . 

2, An act performed in accordance with prescribed 


usage, esp. one of religions or ceremonial cha- 
racter; a practice which is customarily observed, 
customary rite or ceremony, custom; + something 
which has to be observed; an ordinance, rule, or 
obligatory practice (0ds.). 


@w 1225 Ancr. R. 24 Heo volewed her, ase in obre obseru- 
aunces, muchel of ure ordre. ¢ 1392 Cnaucer A sérol. u. § 4 
Theise ben obsernancer of indicia} matiere & rytes of paiens. 
¢ 1400 Seryn 3982 Thurh onte all our marchis it is the 
observaunce. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode w. xxix. (1869) 
tor She is bosnden and bounden ayen; fretted wit 
obdenmunces. zsgo-1 Exyot Jiage Gov. ror ane all 
confessed..that suche landes as they had, were sernile, as 
for the whiche they were bounden to certayn obsernances. 
1588 Snans, L. L. L. ti. 36 There are other strict obseru- 
ances: As not to sce a woman in that terme,.. And one 
day in a_weeke to touch no foode, 1729 Butler Serm. 
Salaam Wks. 1874 11. 90 Superstitions observances .. will 
not..mend matters with us, 1861 Wricut £ss. Archavol, 
IJ. xxi. 170 Almost all the fine arts derived their origin .. 
from religious ceremonies and observances, 

b. An ordinance lo be observed; esd. the rule, 
or one of the regulations, of a religious order; sfec, 
of the Observants or stricter Franciscans. 

1382 Wycur 1 Chron. xxiii. 32 And kepe thei the ol- 
seruauncis lodservationes] of the tabernacle. — Fsed, xliv, 
8 3e han putte keepers of myn obseruaunces in my sayn- 
tuarie to 3onr self. 1387 Trevisa Z/igden (Rolls) VIL. gor 
Pese ben pe observaunces pat semep hard in pat [Cistercian] 
ordour : bei schal were no manere furres [etc.}.  ¢1450 SY, 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1401 Pe same obsernance par pai auysed 
Before at mailrose pan had pai vsed. 1g02 ARNOLDE Chron. 
(1811) 156 There he ded make friers of y* obsernancis. 1706 
tr. a take Ecel. Hist. 16th, U.1v. xi. 449 The Franciscans 
were 
Observance. 1834 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X.221/1 Two large 
bodies, comprehending the whole Franciscan order, which 
subsist to this day; namely, the conventual brethren, and 
the brethren of the observance. 

ec. ¢ransf. A company of religious persons 
observing some rule, or belonging to some order; 
also, their convent or place of habitation, rave. 

1486 Bk. Si. Albans F vij, An obsernans of herimytes. 
3876 Browninc Pacchiarotto xvii. 14 Lately was coflered 
A corpse in its sepulchre, situate By St. John’s Observance, 

II, 3, The observing of due respect or deference 
to a person; respectful or courtcous attention, 
dutifol service. (Rarely const. of.) arch, 

¢ 31374 Cnaucer Aue. §& Ave. 218 Who-so truest is.. That 
..dothe her obseruaunce Alwey to con and chaungeth for 
honewe, 1423 Jas. | Avagis QO. cxxiii, Quhare Js becum- 
myn, .. The besy awayte, the hertly obseruance, That 
quhilum was amongis thame so ryf? a 1548 Hat. Chron, 
Hen, VII, 27 Of his bounden duetie and observaunce, which 
he onght to the kyng hys master. 1647 Prixce Cnartes 
Lewis in Ellis Orig. Let#. Ser. un. TIT. 334, 1 will never 
forget the personal respect and observance I doe owe you. 
1741 Minpieton Creero TI. viii. 230 He attached himself 
very early to the observance of Cicero. 1859 Tennyson 
Geraint & Enid 48 He compass'd her with sweet observances 
And worship, 


IMI. +4. Observant care, heed, Ods. 

€2386 Cnaucea Pars. 7. ? 673 The Auvaricions man..dooth 
moore obseruance in kepynge of his tresor than..to sernice 
of Ihesn crist. ¢1449 Pecoce Repr. 226 The consideracioun 
and the observannce Awaite and diligence which is to be 
had in such Mater. 1602 Sans. //ann in. ii, 21 Sute the 
Action to the Word, the Word to the Action, with this 
speciall observance: That you ore-stop not the modestie of 
Nature. 1660 Suarrock Vegetadles 119 This observance is 
absolutely necessary to Damask roses. 

5. The action of paying attention (to what is 
sald), of observing or noticing (what is done) ; 
notice; watching: = OBSERVATION 5. 

1600 Snaus. A. ¥. L.1n. ii, 247 Take a taste of m finding 
him, and rellish it with good obseruance. 1602 iesros 
Ant. & Afel. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 15 Vouchsafe me, then, your 
hush’ observances, 1634 Masstncur Very Wom. v; i, 1 

ssed, And pried, in olan without oliservance. 1732 

EAL fist. Purit. 1.22 The Popish party..put him upon 
a nice observance of her carriage. 1859 Ruskin Teo Paths 
iv. 156 Consider how much intellect was needed in the 
architect, and how much observance of natnre, 


Observancy (gbz5vinsi). [ad. L.observantia, 
or directly f. OBSERVANT: see -ANCY,] 

il, The qnality of being observant or observing ; 
tthe action of observing, observation (o4s.), 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 80. Aristotle by observauncy had, 
much commendeth their flight. 1605 Dante Queen's 
Arcadia Wks. (1717) 152 Living here under the awful 
land Of Discipline and strict Observancy. 1873 CARLYLE 
in Afrs. C.'s Lett. 1. 121 Shrewdness, accurate o! ervancy. 


2. Respectful or obsequious attention, arch, 


ivided into Conventual Friars and Friars of the strict | 
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1601 J. WueeLer Trea, Conn. Ded. Aij bh, The dewtifall 
Observancie, and Promptitude, which the said Conipanie 
alwayes shewed towardes your.. Fathers sernice. 1616 K.C. 
Times’ Whistle vi. 2829 ‘A supple knee, And oyly mouth 
and much observancie. 1671 L. ic West Barbary 114 
To plense their husbands, to whom they are taught by their 
Alcoran to benr a dutiful observancy. 1868 Brownixc 
king §& Bk. w. 939 How bend him To such observancy of 
beck and call. 4 

+3. Observance of forms, rules, or ceremonies ; 
a rale to be observed. Ods, rare. ’ 

1609 Dante, Civ. Wars vu. xevii, Which they jean 
more naturall and free, Vhan can great Pow'rs, chain’d wit 
Observancy. 1628 Venner Baths of Bathe (1650) 261 By 
his clinical and unnecessary observancies. 

4. A house of the Observant order. 

1876 Brownine Pacchiarotto xix. 9 A convent of monks, 
the Observancy. 


Observandum. rare, Pl. -a (erron. -as). 
[L., = (thing) to be observed.] Something to be 


observed or noted. ' 

sjog. Swit 7. Tub vii, Those jndicious Collectors of 
bright parts, flowers, and Observandas. /éé¢. Concl., The 
issues of my Observanda begin to grow too large for the 
receipts. 

Observant (gbzd-1vint), a. and sb, [a F. 
observant (formerly as sb.), pr. pple. of observer: 
to OBSEBVE.] A. ad. —— 

1. Attentive in observing a law, custom, principle, 
or anything prescribed or fixed; careful to perform 


or practise daly. Const. of (j 70). , 

1608 Torset. Serpents (1658) 720 Thinking, by this 
devotion (..in this observant manner) to pacifie the wrath 
of God. 1632 J, Haywarn tr. Biondi's Eromena 24 When 
custome hath brought a thing to become.. honour, whoso- 
ever is not observant and obedient thereto, is dishonored. 
aor W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus i. 19 Exactly 
observant of Sincerity and Truth. 1829 Lytron Drsowned 
xi, [She was] very observant of the little niceties of phrase 
and manner. 1834 Meowin Aagler in Wales 11. 332 Con- 
as observant of contracts, 

+2. Showing respect, honour, or deference; 
dutifully regardful; considerately attentive; assida- 
ous in service; obsequious. Const. of, fo. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawprey Tadle Alph., Obseruant, dutifull, full 
of diligent seruice. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. To the 
King § 2 Beholding you not with the inquisitive eye of 
presumption .. but with the observant eye of duty and 
admiration. a 1713 F.itwoop Antodiog. (1714) 170 Yet this 
+. made them a little the more observant to me. 1935 
Pore Odyss. 1, 342 Observant of the Gods, and sternly just. 
1743 Pococke Deser. East J. w. ii, 167 They are in the 
hands of very kind masters, and are as observant of them, 
3. Carefully particular about a matter; heedfal. 

1637 Hanewtt Afol. 1, vii. § 6. 358 Of their weight they 
were so curious and observant, that they had them weighed 
many times at their very tables, 1691 T. H[are] Ace. New 
/nvent.22 The Dutch.. are equally observant with us, in 
the sheathing their Rudder Irons. @1774 Go.osm. /fist. 
Greece Il. 118 To be scrupulously observant to avoid offend- 
ing the prince. 1891 Lounsruay Stud. Chaucer I, iii. 232 
The vee difficulty of getting a correct copy at the hands of 
the scribe must have had a tendency to make the author.. 
more observant about the character of his own ori; inal, 

4. That takes notice; attentive in marking or 


netoes quick to notice or perceive. Const. of (+07). 
1602 Suaxs. /ant.1. i. 71 This same strict and most ob- 
seruant Watch. 1649 Jer. Taytor Ge. FExemp. 1, Ad Sect. 
vi. § 9 The active Piety of a credulous, a pious and less 
observant age. a 1661 Futter IWorthies (1840) 111. 434 A 
most accomplished gentleman, and an observant traveller. 
1725 Pore babes t. 5 Wand'ring from clime to clime, ob- 
servant stray'd. 1801 Exiz. Hetme St. Blargaret's Cave 
(1819) I. xvii. 205 Cautiously observant on all that passed. 
1824 Byron Yuan xv. xv, Observant of the foibles of the 
crowd, 1866 Gro. Exsor /. Jolt v. (1868) 53 Felix Holt, when 
he entered, was not in an observant mood. 

“15. catachr. Observable. Obs. 

1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 201 Onely such things 
as most obsernant were, ..I thonght to shadow briefely. 
1623 AlLesBury Sev, 14 Foure things in Christ to us are 
very observant. 1653 Bixxtne Seva. (1845) 245, 1 wish we 
could have this image of ingratitude always observant to 
our eyes, 4 

B. sb. +1. One who observes a law or any- 
thing prescribed or fixed, Const. of: Obs. 

With the pl. observance (= OF. observans) in first quot., 
cf, inhabitance, early pl. of tinhaditant sb., ACCIDENCE, etc. 

¢1470 G. Asnpy Policy Prince 560 Muche more rather to 
be obseruance Of cristen lawe we shulde yeve attendance. 
1593 Nasi Christ's T.79b, Our Lawes. .allow no rewarde 
to theyr temperate obseruants. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 150 Suidas calleth them observants of the Lawe. 


2. spec. A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friars which observes the strict rule, as 


| testored at the beginning of the rsth cent.; the 


other branch being the Conventnals. Also a//rib. 
and whos. as Observant Friars, Friars Observants, 

3474 Caxton Chesse iu. it, Evijb, Religyons men as 
monkes freres chanons obsernantes, 1s0z Privy Purse 
Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 56 The ryers Observauntes at 
Grenewiche. 1693 tr. Entilianne's Hist. Monast. Ord, 
xvi. 172 They were called Minors of the Observants. 1946 
Lewis in Gutch Col?. Cur. 11. 196 Frier Forest, one of the 
Observant Friers, 1856 Frovoe Hist, Lug. 11, 220 The 
houses of the Observants at Canterbur and Greenwich.. 
were repressed, 1889 Atheneum 29 Wane 820/3 The Ob- 
servant Order was. .suppressed before all the others. 

+3. A dutiful or attentive servant or follower ; 
an obsequious attendant. Oés, 

1605 Suans. Lear wu. ii, 109 Twenty sill -duckin \. 
seruants, That stretch their duties nies oss eee 
Pilgrimage (1614) 810 For the Festiuall of this Gaine-god, 


OBSERVATION. 


..the Merchants, his denoted and faithfull obseruants, .. 
bought a slaue..to represent that Idol. 1617 Fanua Ling. 
Ded., Presented hy .. your highnesses most bumblest 
obseruant I. B, P. : 

llence Obse‘rvantly adzv., in an observant man- 
ner, attentively, heedfully ; + with dutifal service; 
+ Obse'xrvantness, the quality of being observant. 

@1653 W. Gouce in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxvi. 6 
Read observantly the histories of the Gospel. 1660 F, 
Broone tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 363 The whole multitnde.. 
observantly return to the Temple. 1727 Batvey vol, Il, 
Observantuess, regardfulness, respectfulness, 1817 Foster 
in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. cvi, 467 He had observantly 
traversed the scenes. 

+ Observantially, adv. Obs. rare. [f. *obser- 
vantial adj. (f. L. observdntia observance + -aL) 
+-LY2.] With careful observance. 

t6sz Gauie Afagastrom. 170 In that regard [he] seems 
very observantially to submit not only tostars and planetary 
constellations, but to plants, &c. 4 

bservantine (gbz51vintin). Also 7 -in. 
[a.F. Odservantin (¢1575 in Godef.),f. OBSERVANT: 
see -INEI,] =: OBSERVANT B. 2, 

3646 Fart Mons, tr. Biondi's Civil Warres 1x. 235 He 
built three Monasteries for the Conventuall Friers of Raint 
Francis order, and three for the Observantines. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. & Js. (1846) Il. v. 348 He selected for 
this purpose the Observantines of the Franciscan order, 

Observantist = OnsERVANT, OBSERVANTINE, 

In some recent Dicts. 

t+ O-bservate, f4/. a. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. L. 
observat-ns, pa. pple. of observare.] = OBSEUVED. 

1652 GauLe Jfagastrom. 103 No appropriate, causate, and 
observate experiment. 

+ O-bservate,2. Ofs. xare—). [f. L. observat-, 
ppl. stem of observare.] trans, = ORSERVE v, 

1652 Gaute Dfagastromt. 187 Whether chiromancy or 
palmestry..may not be accounted for a mistresse in obser- 
vating and ominating magick and astrologie? ; 

+ Observartical, a. Obs. rave—'. [irreg. f. L. 
observal-us observation + -ICAL.] Of or pertaining 
to (scientific) observation ; observational. 

as S. Art's Improv. p. iv, A Compleat Experimental, 
and Ohservatical History, will be of great use to Anticipate 
the loss of many rare and useful Experiments, Inventions 
and Arts. é 

Observation (pbzaivét'fon). Also 4 -cioun, 
6 -cion. [ad. L. observation-em, n. of action f. 
observare to OBSERVE: cf. F. observation (1200 in 
Godef. Compi.).] The action of observing; the 
fact observed. . 

1, The action or practice of observing a law, 
covenant, set day, or anything prescribed or fixed ; 
practical adherence to a costom, usage, or rule; = 
OBSERVANCEI, Const. of, t¢o. Now rare or Obs: 

1538 Act 27 Hen. VITT, c. 11 § 10 This present act.. shall 
+. binde euery officer .. to thobservacion thereof rss1 
Roainson tr. Afore's Utop. 1. ix. (1895) 279 Diuinations of 
vayne superstition, which in other conntreys be in greate 
obsernation. 1582 Mararck Bk. of Notes 254 Affirming that 
Circumcision was necessarie & the observation of the Lawe. 
1656-7 Burton's Diary (1828) 1.310 An Act for the better 
observation of the Lord's day, read the first time. 1783 
Hist, Eur. in Ann, Reg. 11/2 An inviolable observation of 

ublic faith. 1809-10 Comtnae Friend (1818) 1. 298 The 
aithful observation of a contract. 1835 Macautay Ess., 
Afilion ? 5 The observation of the Sabbath, ; 

+2. That which is observed or practised; = OB- 
SERVANCE 2. Obs. 

1382 Wycur Veh. xii 44[45] Thei kepten the obseruacioun 
of their God, and the besinesse of clensing [odservationent 
Dei sui & observationem expiationis| 1840 Act 32 Hen. 
VITT, c. 26 ‘Vhe lanfull rites ceremonies and obseruacions of 
oddes seruice. 1633 Br. Ilaty Hard Texts, N. 1. 272 

ircumcision and the rest of those legal observations. 1656 
Bramuat. Refpiic. vi. 241 To persist in an old observation 
when..the end for which the observation was made, calleth 
upon us for an alteration, is not obedience but obstinacie. 
1918 Penn Let. to Young Convicted Wks. 1782 1. 76 Will- 
performances and external observations. 

+3. Regard, respect, honour; respectful or conr- 
teous attention: = OBSERVANCE 3. Obs. é 

1644 Quarters Barnabas § B. (1851) 55 A countenance 
that Is revered breeds fear and observation. 1721 Stayer 
cel Alen, 1. xlv. 339 They continued in their loving and 
friendly observation of his Majesty. 

+4. Observant care, heed: = OnsERVANCE 4. Obs. 

1610 Snaks. Tentp. 1m. iit, 87 So with good life, And ob- 
sernation strange, my meaner ministers Their seuerall kindes 
haue done. 1672-3 Sir C, Lyiretron in Hatton Corr. 
(Camden) 104, I have at this time more than an ordinary 
observation how I behave myself. Bs i 

5. The action or an act of paying attention, 
marking, or noticing; the fact of being noticed ; 
notice, remark; perception: = OBSERVANCE 5. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Lu&e xvii. 20 The kingdome of God 
commeth not with obseruation. 1588 Snaks. Z. Z. ZL. 1. i. 
28 Brag. How hast thon purchased this experience? Hoy. 
By my penne of obseruation. 1646 J. Hate Horx Vac. 46 
Some lurking vice, which fied ones owne observation, and 
had not been hinted by. .friends. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 41, 
J made a thousand observations during this short journey, 
that fully confirmed me inthis Opivion. 19791 Mas, Rav- 
curre Aen. Forest i, They were .. in less danger of ob. 
servation, 1863 Kinostey Leéé. (1878) 11. 161 The first 
thing for a boy to learn, after obedience and morality, is 
a habit of observation? A r f 

b. The faculty or habit of observing or taking 
notice. : 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ¥. § 3 Men of narrow obseiva- 
tion. 1629-77 FeLtHam Mesolves i. xxviii 43 He is thought 


OBSERVATION. 


one of too prying an observation. | 1860 Hawtitorsr: Aart. 
Faun (ed. Tauchn) 1H. vii. 9a The statue had life and 
observation in it. , 

e. Inspection of, or attention to, presages or 


omens; an act of augury or divination, (Now 


only as in general sense.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lear. i. xi. $2 [Experimental divina- 
tion] for the most part is superstitions ; such ns were the 
heathen observations upon the inspection of sacrifices, the 
flight of birds, the swarming of bees, 16z0 MELTON 4 strolag. 
6x The viperous generation of Negromancy, which are 
Idolatry, Divination, and vaine obseruation, 1718 F7ce- 
thinker No.62? 14 The bare Observation of Omens was it 
sofficlent: It was likewise necessary to Accept them, 4 

a. Mi/, The watching ofa fortress, ofan cnemy’s 
‘movements, etc. «izmy (corps, etc.) of observation, 
a force employed in watching an army of the 
enemy, so ns to be ready to check their movements. 

3836 ALison Europe (1849-50) V. xxxi. § 87. 374 No less 
than thirty thousand being in observation or garrison. 

+6. Of observation, worthy to be observed ; 
noteworthy, notable. Oés. 

1635 Naunton /ragu:. Reg. (Arb.) 40 It is of further 
observation that my Lord of Essex (after Leicester's decease) 
s-loved him not in sincerity, 1665 Sir 7. Roe's Voy, L. 
dnd. in G. Havers P, delia Vale's Frav, 364 ‘Vhere 15 one 
great and fair Tree growing in that Soil, of special observa- 
tion, 1679 Lo. Fincu in Bueclench ASS, (Mist. MSS, 
Comm.) 1. 330 The case being of great consequence to the 
public, and of great observation. 9 ae 

6. The action or an act of observing scientifically; 
esp. the careful watching and noting of a phe- 
nomenon in regard to its cause or effect, or of 
phenomena in regard to their mutual relations, 
these being observed as they occur in nature (ard so 


opposed to experiment) ; also, the record of this. 

1359 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 161 What be th' 
observations of this neadle, by whiche you affirme that it 
doth not exactlye poynte Northe and Southe? 1605 Bacon 
Ado, Learn.1. ¥, § 7 Gilbertos our countryman hath made 
a philosophy out of the observations of aloadstone. 1665, 
Ilooke Aficrogr, Pref, b, The Science of Nature has been 
already too long made only a work of the..Faney: It is 
now bigh time that it should return to.. Observations, 1695 
Wooowaro Nat. Hist, Earth 1. 1 Observations are the 
only sure Grounds whereon to build a lasting and snb- 
stantial Philosophy. 1704 Hearne Duct. f¢tst, (1714) 1. 398 
Aristowle having requested his Nephew Calisthenes to.. 
send him an account of their earliest Observations, it 
appear'd..that they amounted no higher than 1903 Years 
before that time, 1826 Puavraia Nat, Parl, 11. 261 The 
result of these investigations,.agrees nearly with observa- 
tion, 1843 Mint Logic 1. vii. § 4 (1856) [. 417 Observation., 
without experiment ..can ascertain sequences and co. 
existences, bot cannot prove causation. 1860 TyNoALe 
Glac. t. xvi. 94, 1 halted, to check the observations already 
made. 1879 Tuomson & Tair Nat. MAG. 1. § 371 
Isothermal Lines, Lines of Equal Dip. .and a host of other 
data oy phenomena..are thus deducible from Observation 
merely, 

b. spee. The taking of the altitude of the sun (or 
other heavenly body) by means of an astronomical 
instrument, in order to find the latitude or Jongi- 
tude; the result obtained. 

To work an observation, to ascertain the latitude or 
longitude by means of calculations based on a measurement 
of the sun's altitude, 

1559 W. Cunnincram Cosmogr. Glasse 136 Longitudes and 
Latitudes. .require Jonge and diligent observation, 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. un. 8a, 1 have shewed you how to 
take an Observation by the Fore-Staff. The next thing .. 
will be to shew you how to work your Observation. 1729 
De For Crusoe 1. ii, 1..learned how to..take an observa- 
tion, 1882 Frover Unexpl, Baluchistan 396, 1 got capital 
ohservations, both of sun for longitude, and Polaris for 
latitude, 

7. Observed truth or fact; something learned by 
observing; a mle or maxim gathered from ex- 
perience. Now rare, 

1600 Suaxs, 4. V. L. ti, vii. qs In his braine..Ie hath 
strange places cram'd With obseruation, the which he vents 
In mangled formes. E.G[einstone] tr, D'Acosta’s Hest, 
fndies vi. iv, 131 The Mariners bold it fora certaine rule 
and observation, that within the Tropickes continually raine 
Easterly windes, 1719 Swirt To a Voung Clergynian, 
‘There_is one observation, which I never knew to fail. 
1793 CG Marsnart Garden, xviii, (1813) 112 It may prove 
an observation of some use, that trees and shrubs raised 
from seed grow the largest. 

8." Anutterance astosomething observed; aremark 
in speech or writing in reference to something. 

3593 SitaKs. a VE, u, vi, 108 Tut, that’s a foolish 
obsernation. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. i, §a A scattered 
lery of those actions..with politic discourse and observa- 
tion therenpon. 1790 Patsy Hore Pani. Rom. i. 8 ‘The 
first passage..upon which a deal of observation will 
be founded. 1803 Aled. Jrud, X. 139 The annexed letter 
eontains some Observations on the inte Influenza. 1848 
Dicxexs Domédcy ii, Mrs. Chick made this impressive 
observation in the drawing-room, 

+9. An object of attention or notice. rare. 

3736 Butter Anal. it. vii, Insomuch that this one nation 
should continue to be the observation and the wonder of all 
the world, - 

10. atirit., ns observation cell, duty, hole, etc.; 
observation-car, an open railway carriage, or 
one with glass sides; observation-mine, a mine 


(originally) fired from an observing station. 

1886 Pall Mail G. 19 Aug. 10't ‘Observation mines’ are 
now antomatically fired by a most Ingenious method. 1894 
}; Dace Round the World 408 An ‘ observation ‘ car, made 

or the purpose of seeing the scenery, 1897 Daily News 21 
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{rly 6/5 A revolving observation ower was opened at Grent 
armouth on Monday, 1898 JI esta, Gas. 1 Oct. 7/1 The 
deceased. .was placed in an observation cell, being visited 
every quarter of nn honr, The door wonld not he opened 
every time, but he would look through the observation place 
in the door, /é4¢., Through the observation hole in the 
door it was impossible to see the left-hand corner of the cell. 

Observational, ¢. [f. pree.+-au.] 

1, Of or pertaining to observation or taking notice. 

1884 Jivaser's Mag. L. 344 Means of forthering the educa- 
tion of the young, and aipletnie the observational powers 
ofthe mature, 1885 Brit. Almanac Comp. 7 ‘Vhe observa- 
tionaltact and largeness of a disciplined imagination and eye. 

2. Of or pertaining to scientific observation, 

1834 Cuatmens Bridgewater Treat, w. ii, WN. 191 At the 
commencement of this observational process, 1856 Dove 
Logic Chr, Faith v. i. 248 We have in astronomic Science 
+. the observational element. 1880 Aature XXI. 207 
Materials for observational and experimental research. 

lence Observa'tionally adv., by means of ob- 


servation. 

3893 Huxrev in [Festut. Gas. a9 Dec. 4/3 A profound 
distrnst of all long chains of deductive reasoning, ..untess 
the finks conld be experimentally or observationally tested, 

Observa‘tionalism. rave. [f. prec. + -1831.] 
The theory that all knowledge is based on ab- 
servation. 

3888 Catprawooo Lecture Edin, Univ, a4 Oct , Observa- 
tionalism .. sought an explanation of existence in the facts 
of existence themselves, 

Observative (pbzs-uvitlv), a. [f. 1. obserwit-, 
ae stem of observare to OBSERVE + -IVE.J] 

. Of or pertaining to observation; given to ob- 
servation, observant, attentive, hecdful. Now rare. 
, 2621 Speen /list, Gt, Brit. 1x. xx. $70. 977 Let vs heare 
in this point the obseruative Knight, 1649 f.10. Wotion fo 
Parl, Adv. Learn, 47 Observative mindes might have .. 
variety of formes wherenpon to work, 1894 Amer. Ann. 
Deaf XXXVI, 167[She] took an observative and practical 
course at the Illinois Institution, 

+2. Worthy of observation; observable. Ols. rare. 

3608 Torsrit Serpents (658) 6a7 By the Serpent in holy 
Writ, nre many observative significations, 

+O-bservator. Oés. Also 6-7 -our. fad. F. 
observateur (1495 in Godef. Compi.), ad, L. 06- 
Servalor, apent-n, f, observare to OBSERVE, Earlier 
stress observatou'r, obse rvator, observa‘tor.} 

1. One who observes a law, command, or rule; 


= OBSERVER I. 

1soa Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W, 1506) 11, tii, 89 Good & 
faythfull erysten people and true obsernatonrs of the com. 
maundementes, (did. viii 107 The observytour of this 
commaundement. 1663 Geaster Cownsel 61 A constant 
observator of the three chief Principles of Building. 

2. One who marks, notes, or makes observations. 
Formerly a frequent name for a newspaper or 
pamphlet, and often applied to the editor or writer. 


=: OBSERVER 3. 

1642 View Print, Bh. int. Observat. 4 Prentices and 
Porters are below our Observator, 168% Sin T. Baownr 
Chr. Mor. § 10 To thoughtful Observators the whole World 
isa Phylactery, 1708 Swirr Sacram, Test Wks. 1755 V1. t. 
123 The archbishop of Duhlin.. whom yon tamely suffer to 
be abused. .by that panltry rascal of an observator. 1786 
A. Gia Sacr. Contempl. 448 It is quite another sort of world 
that the Essayer and his friend the Observator are for. 

b. One who * observes’ by way of divination ; 
cf, OBSERVE v. 6 b. 

3653 GAULE Magastrom., 287 Two genethliacall astrologers, 
and so precise observatours as that they calculated the births 
of the very brute beasts in their families. 

ec. One who keeps watch over or looks after 
something $ a monitor. 

26t¢ Corca., Odservateur, ..an obseruator, monitor, hill- 
keeper, in Schooles. 1658 Str T. Baownr ffy:friot. v. 26 
The Provincial Guardians, or tutelary observators, 1706 
Pniturs, Odservator, ..a Monitor in a School. Q 

3. One who makes scientlfic observations, esp. in 
astronomy: = ORSERVER 4. 

1664 Powre Fxp. Philos, 1. 166 The Observators 
nominated [to make observations in magnetical variation]. 
1765 Westev It és, (1872) XIII. 398 Our best observators 
could never find the parallax of the sun to be above eleven 
seconds. 1776 Court & City Reg. 164/a Astronomical 
Observator, Kev, N. Maskelyne. 1798 J. Hoansav /ntrot. 
Bradiey’s Astron. Obsero. 1, Yhe office of Astronomical 
Observator at the Observatory of Greenwich. . 

4. One who makes a verbal observation: = 
OBSERVER 5. 

1660 Jen. Tavtor Duct, Duds. 1. ti. rule 3 § a6 Which is 
well noted by the observator upon the mythologies of 
Natalis Comes. ee Fuvenal x. ae 270 She 
may be handsom, yet be Chaste, you say 5 Good Observator, 
not so fast nway. _ 

5. A case or receptacle for the host, serving the 
purpose of a monstrance, 


8560 Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872) r6a Ane obseruatour of 
irne to the ewcharist. 


Observatorrial, a. rare—'. [fas OBSERVA- 
TORY a. + -AL.) Of or belonging to a (scientific) 
observer; of the nature of an observatory. 


1816 Faser Orig. Pagan idol. 1. 1. ii. 355 With respect to 
Cader-Idris, ..the gigantic astronomer Idris, whose observ- 
otorial chair it is feigned to have been. 


Observatory (/bz5-svatari), 56. [Corresponds 
to a L, type *odservaléri-wm, neut. sb. fram *ob- 
servatorins adj., and to mod.F. observatofre: cf. 
next, and see -ony.} . 

1. A building or place set apart for, and furnished 


OBSERVE. 


with Instruments for making, observations of natural 
phenomena; esp., for astronomical, metecrological, 
or magnetic observations, 

1676 Evetyy a Sept., Mr. Flamstead the learned 
astrologer .. whom his ate had establish‘d in the new 
Observatorie in Greenewich Park. 1795 [see Onsrxvin 4} 
3B87a Veats dist, Comumt, 40) Magoetic observatories 
have been established in Engteod, other parts of Europe, 
and the United States. 1899 Whitaker's Alm. 618 The 
Hen Nevis Observatory was to have ceased work .. in 
October of this year (1898). /4id, The Magnetle Observa- 
tory at Toronto has been abandoned, and the magnets ar 
the U.S, Naval Observatory have been rendered useless by 
the electric railways passing near, 

2. A position affording an extensive view; a 
building erecled to command a wide view. 

a te Preston Both. rv. 196 He looks about him from 
the high Observatory of his Providence, Kennatn 
frav. V1. bxxiv. 153 A building called the observatory, 
a name by which. .we are..to understand..a marine signal 
house. 1855 Sixcreton Firgi? L. 321 Misenus gives A sign 
from his observatory high, 1860 Emerson Coad, Lift, 
Behaviour Wks, (Bohn) 11. 383 The birds have, .the ad- 
vantage by thelr wings ofa higher observatory, 

3. (nonce-use.) A place of observation. 

288a Stevenson A’cw drab, Nts, (188439 The observator: 
was blinded, a wardrobe having been drawn in front of it 
upon the other side, 1886 — Audnapped és I could hear 
the noise of a window gently thrust up, an koew that my 
uncle had come to his observatory. 


Observatory, «. [f. L. observdtor-em, or 
observat-, ppl. stem of observire to OBSERVE: see 


-ony.] Of or pertaining to scientific observation, 
"sig gee 15 Oct. 493 The system of bar hives, the 
very best for observatory purposex..is ignored, 1884 C. R. 
Maaknam in Padi Mail G. 20 Aug. 1/2 The observatory 
work will be valuahle, by supplementing the series taken on 
board her Majesty's ship Discovery. 
[{F. fem. of 


+ Observa‘trix. Os. rare—", 
OBSERVaToN.} A female observer. 

1653 R. Sanners Physiogn, aijb, Of which, Physick her 
self (like a diligent hand-maid) is a continual observatrix. 

Observe (gb751v),v. [a. F. observer (roth c. 
in Godef, Compi.), ad. L. observdre lo watch, look 
towards, look to, attend to, pay attention to, guard, 
keep; {| of- (OB- 1a) + servare to watch, look at, 
guard, keep.] 

I. To attend to in practice; to keep; to follow. 

1. ¢rans, To pay practical attention or regard to 
(a law, eommand, custom, practice, covenant, set 
lime, or anything prescribed or fixed); to adhere 
to or abide by in practice: = KEEP vu. 11. 

5390 Gowen Conf III. 233 That bothe kinde scha) be 
served And ek the lawe of god observed, 1484 Caxton 
Fables of cEsop 11, ix, Good Chiliren onght to obserue and 
kepe euer the comanndements of theyr good parents. 1526 
Tinpace Matt, xxiii. 3 Whatsoever they byd you observe, 
that observe and do, 1613 Peacnas Pilgrimage era goo 
They .. observe Circumcision. 1781 J. Moorr WMiew Soc. 
@f, (t790} V1. Ixii azz, I shall observe your prohibition not 
to refer you to any medical! book. 1884 A. R. Pexnincton 
Wich ix. 298 They declared that neither faith nor promise 
was to be observed to the detriment of the Catholic Church. 

b. To adhere to, follow (a method, rule, or 


principle of action). 

348 Wate Chron., Ffen. VIF 4 So that .. he observyng 
the regyment that amongest the people was devysed could 
- avoyde the. .malyce of the sweate. 166gStuamy Afariner's 
‘fag. ww. 189 If you will seriously observe these short Direc- 
tions .. you shall never have your Expectation deceived, 
1733 Berxecey 7A, Vision § 38 Wks, 3871 1. 387 In consider- 
ing the Theory of Vision, 1 observed a certain known 
method. 1739 C, Lanetva Short Ace. Piers Westm, Br, 60 
A Precaution, which good Engineers often observe in the 
Foundation of Ramparts, 1870 Jrvons Elem, Logic xv. 129 
In ordinary writing and speaking this rule is seldom observed, 

2. To hold or keep to, to follow (a manner of 
life or condact, a habit); tocontinne to hold, main- 
lain, retain (a quality, state, or condition): = 
KEEP 2. 23. i 

€ 1386 Cuavcer Pars, 7, P 873 Thise, maner of wommen 
pat obseruen chaastitee most be clene in herte. 1497 Br. 
Axeock Mons Perfect, Cii), True religyous men obsernynge 
theyr obedyence. 1513 Mone Arch, //2 (1883) Brigette, 
whiche.. professed and obserued a religions life in Dertforde. 
3613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 540 A care to observe 
homanitie and pietie. 1716 Anoison Freehelder No, 18 
4 The present government..will so far observe this kind 
of Conduct, as to reduce [etc.}. 2843 Lerevar Life Trav. 
Phys, V1, 11. vit. 260 The ple observe a dead silence. 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sé, (873) 11. 1. iti, 134 Othman 
observed the life of a Turcoman, till he became aconqueror, 
+b. To follow the practice, be in the habit, ‘use 


(to do something). Obs. : 

1648 Hixor 9. Bruen xxix. go Against S. Andrews day .. 
I observed (saith he) many yearea together, to invite two or 
three..preachers, 1743 Lond. & Country Brew. Ww. {ed, 2) 
az Another who o to brew bis strong Drink by only 
one Mashiog,..cbserved to thrust down a good Handfol 
of fresh Hops just overthe Tapwhips, i 

3. To celebrate daly, to solemnize in the pre- 
scribed way (a religious rite, ceremony, fast, festival, 
ete.): = KERP 7. 12, 

1526 Tinpate Gal. iv, ro Ye observe the dayes and 
monethes and tymes and yeares. 1590 SHaxs, Afvds. NV. tv. 


ir No doubt they rose vp early, to obserue The right of 
fon. 1611 BiBLe yer Ms 27 t% shall obserue the feast 


ed bread. 12613 Purcuas Pilgvineage (1614) 345 
tt eles overthrese Setencus, was solemnely 


Bi = ongst them. $770 ® 
: every yeare among Lys NGHOR® 
PAPERS aye ‘A chariot race at Veit... was observed 


OBSERVE 


asusual. 1833 R. Cuoare Addresses (1878) 16 A score of 
Tadian tribes.. observed the rites of that bloody and horrible 
Paganism which formed their only religion. A/od. Christmas 
is now observed in Scotland much more than formerly. 


II. +4, To treat with attention or regard. Ods. 
+a. gen. To show regard for, respect, defer to. 


Obs. rare. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prioress’ 7. 179 This Provost dooth the 
Tewes for to sterue That of this mordre wiste..He nolde no 
swich cursednesse obserue, Vuele shal he have pat ynele 
wol deserve. F 
+b. Toshow respectful or courteous attention to 


(a person) ; to treat with ceremonious respect or 
Teverence; to worship, honour; to court; to 
hamonr, gratify. Ods. 


1599 Davies Astrea xvi, No spirit hut takes thee for her 

ueen, And thinks she must observe thee. 1601 SHAKS. 

ul. C. 1. Hi. gg Must 1 obserue you? Must I stand 
and crouch Vnder your Testie Humour? 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 821 They which dwell on this River 
observe an Idoll of great note. 1754 Ricnarnson Grandison 
VIL. xix. 107 Clementina loves to be punctiliously observed. 

TIT, To attend to with the mind; to mark; to 
perceive. 

+5. To give heed to (a point) ; to take care ‘iat 
something be done, or fo do something. Ods. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 Foure thynges be 
necessary to be vnderstande & obserued of all them that 
entendeth to tranayle the same. @1§48 Hatt Chron, dlen 
V1/ 4 One poynte diligently. .is tobe observed and attended, 
that he never put. .foote out of y* bed. 1611 Biate Dew. vi. 
25 It shall be our righteousnes, if we obserue to doe all 
these Commandements. 1703 Kwles ba al pee You must 
.. observe to take a worse Seat than his Lordship, 1707 
Funnece Moy. 164 Observe that you come not too near the 
Cape. 1793 Gaekox Edystone L. § 97, | took off. .the most 
seraikable points,. observing to have one at each end .. of 
each step. 

6. To regard with attention; to watch; +to 


watch over, look after (04s.). 

1567 Gude 4 Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 98 The wickit dois obserue 
the Innocent, To seik to slay him with crnell intent. 1601 
Suars. Ad?'s Well. i. 46 Say to him I liue, and obserue his 
reports forme. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 1., Acts xv. 36 
Converted Souls and planted Churches, must be further 
visited, observed and watered. 1917 tr. Krezier's Voy, 65, 
1 observ'd tbem attentively .. and did not..see one smiling 
Countenance among them. 1861 M. Parrison £ss. (1889) I. 
36 Edward .. requires his ambassador to observe the young 
prince, and to inform himself of his character and disposition, 
1884 Punch 5 Apr. 160/2, 1 fancy 1 was being ‘ observed ', as 
they say on the Stage. A 

b. sec. To regard with alteation by way of 
angury or divination; to inspect for purposes of 
divination ; to watch or take note of (presages or 
omens), L.observare or servare celum, sidera, motus 
stellarum, etc.: cf. OBSERVATION 5 ¢. 
¢1391 Cuaucer Astro. 11. § 4 The assendent .. is a thing 
which bat thise Astrologiens gretly obseruen. 1§13 More 
Rich. [47 (1883) 4g Vet hatb it [the stumbling of one's 
horsc] ben, of an olde rite and custome, obserued as a token 
. notably foregoing some great misfortune. 1611 Brate 
Lev, xix. 26 Neither shall ye vse inchantment, nor obserue 
times. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 675 Which are great 
Witches, and observe entrals of sacrificed Beastes. 1718 
free-thinker No, 61 ® 13 As for the Occasions, upon which 
the Ancients had Recourse to Presages ., it was judged 
requisite to observe Them, more especially, in Entring upon 
any Undertaking, 

e. Afi, ‘Yo watch (a fortress, the enemy’s move- 
meats, etc.) ; also adsol. or intr. 

[1611 Brace 2 Sam, xi, 16 When Joab observed the city.] 
1799 Frovp in Owen Mrg. Wellesley'’s Desp. (1899) 122, i 
was observing, with three regiments of cavalry, between the 
right flank of Colonel Wellesley and the left of General 
Harris. 1813 Examiner 4 May a74/a The fortress..is.. 
observed a some parties of Cossacks. 1836 Atison Europe 
(1849-50) V. xxvii § 78. 67 Froelich, with six thousand men, 
observed Coni, 1853 Srocquetee Ail. Encycl. s. v., To ob- 
serve the motions of an enemy is to keep a good look out hy 
means of intelligent and steady spies or scouts. 

a ae or txir, To make observations. 

Fy ans. Ofk. m1, iii. 240 Set on thy wife to obserne. 
1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 138 You have 
seen and observed upon many courts of late. 1791 Burke 
Yo Member Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 32 He has not observed 
bs the nature of vanity who does not know that it is om- 

ivorous. 


+7. trans. To watch for in order to take advan- 


tage of (a proper time, an o portunity). Obs. 
1540-1 Evvot /mage Gov, 17 Obseruing the tyme, he by 
little and little withdrewe hym into suche places. S/d. o2 
Good diligence in obseruing the oportunity of tyme in 
sowyng & planting. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm, 109 
The byshop. .for this eause made the league, observing the 
occasion of tyme. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts v. 
(2704) 467/2 They must observe the Spring-Tides to come 
over the Barr. 

8. To take notice of, to be conscious of sceing 
(a thing or fact); to notice, remark, perceive, sce. 

1360 Daustr. Sleidane’s Comm, 285 The Sunne loked pale 
and dimme, .. And this was not observed in Germany only, 
but also in Fraunce and England. 1634 Sir T. Heraerr 
Frav, 223 King Henry .. observing simplicitie in the 
Messengers delivery. 1736 Butter Avad, 1. ii. Wks. 1874 
I. 35 This every one observes to be the general course of 
things. 1975 Suerwoan Riva‘s i i, | observe you have got 
an odd kind of a new method of swearing. 1793 Cowrer 
Lei. 6 Sept., Hearing the hall-clock, I observed a great dif- 
ference between that and ours. 1833-6 J. Eactes Sketcher 
(1856) 200, | am not, observe, here saying one is preferable 
to another. 

absol. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, 1. x. § 4 1f men will intend 


82 


to observe, they shall find much worthy to observe. 1783 
BLAIR Ahe?, x. 1. 200 We remark, in the way of ntten- 
tion, in order to remember; we observe, in tbe way of 
examination, in order to judge. s 

+b. To pay attention to (a person, i.e. to what 


he says); to mark. Ods. : 

1975 SHERIDAN Révaés 1, it, Afrs. Ala. Observe me, Sir 
Anthony. T would by no means wish a daughter of mine to 
be a progeny of learning. 

9. To take notice of scientifically; csp. to examine 
(phenomena) as they are presented to the senses, 
withont the aid of experiment; to perceive or 
learn by scientific inspection, (Cf Onservarion 6.) 

isso W. Cunnincram Cosmoyr. Glasse 162, 1 can with my 
--Quadrant, obserne the height of tbe sonne, and sterre, 
vntill that he come totbe meridian. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
1. x.§ 5 As for. impostumations,..they ought to have been 
exactly observed by multitude of anatomies. 1669 STuRMY 
Mariner's Mag. 126 You must observe with your Instru- 
ment the Angle CBA, and measure the Distance. 1704 
Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 1. 398 The Chaldzans. said they 
had begun to observe the Stars Aqeced years before Alex- 
ander's Expedition thither, 1849 Macautay //ist. Zeng, iii. 
1, 372 The Marquess of Worcester had recently observed 
the expansive power of moisture rarefied by heat. vel 
I. Stewart Zfeat § 63 Adding this to the height of the 
barometer which was observed at the same moment. 

aébsol, 1879 THomson & Tair Nat, PAil, 1.1. § 369 When, 
as in astronomy, we endeavour to ascertain these causes by 
simply watching their effects, we odserve; when, as in our 
laboratories, we interfere arbitrarily with the causes or cir- 
cumstances of a phenomenon, we are said to experiment, 
b. spec. To make an observation (see OpsERVA- 
tion 6b) in order to delermine the altitude of 
(the sun ot other heavenly body), to ascertaia (the 


latitude or longitude), etc.; also adso/. or tutr. 

[xgs9: see 9.) 1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram, ix. 4a 
Obserue the height, tbat is, at twelue a clocke to take the 
height of the Sunne. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1 78 
The Mariner’s Cross-Staff. .by which we observe the Celestial 
Lights. 1761 Donn in Pil, Trans, LIL 185 In taking 
altitades, Lulways observe, when tbe sun, or other celestia 
body, is as near the prime vertical, or east and west azimuth, 
as possihle. 1854 Baatietr fer. Boundary 1. xvi. 373 
Lieutenant Whipple observed here, and found the latitude 
to be 32°08"43”, longitude 109°24"33”. 

IV. 10. To say by way of remark; to remark 
or mention ia speech or writing. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. nm. xxv. § 24 Your Majesty doth 
excellently well observe, that witcheraft is the height of 
idolatry, © 1646 J. Haut Hore Vac, 172 Tis handsomely 
observed, that the maine of other Religions never gained by 
Christianity. 1709 ATTERaURV Serm, Luke x. 32 in Sern. 
Hee 1]. 243 His Compassion and Benignity towards little 
Children is observ'd by all the Evangelists. 1716 Aopison 
Freeholder No. 2a? 2 My Fellow-Traveller, upon this, 
observed to me, there had been no good Weather since the 
Revolution. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Seai. 3'VYou 
will not cross the testy sea to-night’, observed one of the 
peasants. 1839 Turrtwat Greece VI. hii. 319 The king. .ob- 
served that ona fine theme it was no hard task to speak well. 

b. absod., or tutr, with on or upon: To make a 
remark or observation, to comment (on). 

1613 Puacnas Pélgrimage (1614) 120 Scaliger thus ob- 
serveth concerning the lewish yeare, The Tewes (saith he) 
use [etc]. 1665 Sin T. Heaaget Trav, Q677)23 Not only the 
surface but theinward bowelsof the Earth (as Sir Fran. Bacon 
observes), 1719 Col. Ree. Pennsyly. 111.39 ltwasmoved that 
they should be read, for the members a uncil to observe 
upon them. 1827 R.H. Frovoe Rew, (1838) 1. 453, I will 
make my meals as simpleas I can, without betng observed on, 
1883 Str N. Linorev in Law Rep, 11 Queen’s Bench Div, 
527 These matters I thought it necessary to observe upon. 

G11. catachr. To keep, preserve; toretain. Ods. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husé. wv. 332 Summen,. With water 
mynge vryne observed longe. 1577 Hanmer Ane, Eccl. 
4fist. 71 The fatherly affection of Rome, which .. your 
bishop not onely obserued but augmented. 1996 Datavmece 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. uw. 131 Thir armes we knawe evir his 
eftircumeris to have obseruet. 

Hence Observed (-d:1vd), A/.a.; Obse'rvedly 
(-édli) adv., notably. 

r60a Suas. /favz. 111.1. 162 The glasse of Fashion, and the 
mould of Forme, Th‘ obseru’d of all Obseruers. 1615 Ciar- 
MAN Odyss. v1.112 Up to coach then goes Th’ observed maid. 
1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. ww. 157 When the Dead Lati- 
tude differs from the Observed Latitude, 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac, Pref., To refer the observed phenomena to their 

shysical causes. 1891 C. C. Coz in Relig. & Life ii. 52 

cience,and observedly the science of geology, has freed us. 

Observe, sé. [f. Onsenvx v.] 

+1. = Osservation 5, 6, 7. Obs. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iv.14 Some tbat shoot without 
aim, may abandon these Observes for superstitions. 1830 
Gait Lawrie T. in. i. (1849) 145 "Phe Squire, and 1, could 
scale the river, and make observes. 

2. A verbal observation, a remark. Se. 

171% Countrey-Man's Lett. to Curat 77 The observe of 
a certain Polititian, that mundus regitur a stultis holding 
generally true. 1738 W. Witson Def. Ref. Prine. Ch. Scot. 
{2769) 1, 34, I shall first offer a few observes concerning the 
Church, ~ 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xii. 110 ‘And that’s 
a good observe, David’, said Alan. 1893 Crockert Stick:t 
Minister 73 A most uncalled for observe. 

Observer (gbz5'1va1). Also 6 -ar, 7 -or. [f. 
OBSERVE 2 + -ERL. Cf. OF, observeur (Godéf, in 
sense I).] 

1. One who observes or kceps a law, rnle, custom, 


practice, method, or anything prescribed or fixed. 
1885 Evex Decades 258 A diligente obseruer of his accus- 
tomed religion, 1660 R. Coxr ower § Subj; 256 A devout 
observor of the government, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. 17x G. Rowssition tr. Vertot's Rev. 


OBSESS. 


Porlug. 84 Suppos’d to be a conceal'd observer of the Jewish 
law. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1812) 11. xxxiii. 241, Lam 
such an observer of method, that 1 can go fetc.]. 1880 
Wattace Sen-//ur w. xv, They were..rigorous observers 
of the Law as found in the books of Moses. 

+2. One who shows respect, defcrence, or dutiful 
atlention ; an obsequions follower. Ods. 

1601 Sir W. Cornwatiis Disc, Seneca (1631) 38 The soul 
cherished and observed, recompenseth her observer. 1613 
Cuapman Kev. Bussy D'Ambois w. Hij, His iust contempt 
of Testers, Parasites, Seruile obseruers. 1633 MASSINGER 
Guardian 1. ii, You are my gracious patroness and sup- 
portress, And I your poor observer. 

3. One who watches, marks, or takes notice. 


(A frequent title of newspapers.) 
1g81 Muscaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 214 His observer, 
whom he [Plato] alloweth to go abroad to see fashions. 1601 
Suaks. Yul. C. t ii. 202 He is Nae Obseruer, and he 
lookes Quite through the Deeds of men. 1772 PaiEsTLEY 
Inst. Relig. (1782) 1.24 This is the conclusion of a superficial 
observer, 1860 Tyna G/ac. 1. xx. 140 This completes the 
glorious cirenit within the observer’s view. 1866 WuirrLe 
Character 238 Hawthorne is one of those true observers who 
concentrate in observation every power of their minds, 
One who observes presages or Omens: see 


OBSERVE v, 6 b. 

rg88 Parke tr. Mlendoza’s Hist. China 348 They were 
great Agorismers or obseruers of times..if they..meete with 
a Cayman or lyzarde..they know it to be a signe of euifl 
fortune. 26xx Binte Deus, xviii. 10 An obseruer of times, 
oran inchanter, or a witch. 2698 Fraver Ace. £. india & P. 
"3 Strict Observers of Omens. ‘a 

. One who observes phenomena scientifically ; 
one who makes observations in a particular science ; 
sometimes the offictal title of the person in charge 
of an observatory. 

1995 Proc. Board of Longitude 6 June 31 note, The .. 
Astronomical Observer at the new Observatory, founded b 
the Trustees of the Radcliffe money. 180§ Med. Frni. 
XIV, 563 It has been, and is still my intention..to confine 
the present survey to original observers of the disease, 18g9 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1873) 46, I have .. consulted some 
sagacious and experienced observers, 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat (ed. 2) § 40 Dilatations obtained after this method 
by different observers. 31891 Dict. Nat. Biog. XXVUL 373 
Immediately on his | Hornsb *) appointment in 1772 as the 
first Radclide Observer [at Ox ‘ord], he laid the foundation. 
stone of the present observatory. 

5. One who makes a verbal observation or remark, 

1724 Swirt Drafpier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. tt. 93 The maxim 
of common observers, that those who meddle in matters out 
of their calling, will have reason to repent. a 

Hence Obse'rvership, the office or position of 


Observer, 

1839 J. B. Moztey ee Apr. (1885) Ve Johnson_of 
Magdalen Hall is standing for the place of Radcliffe Ob- 
server, vacant by Rigaud’s death..any one can stand for 
the Ohservership, whereas it must be an M.A, for the other 


{sc. the lrofessorship]. ‘ 
t+ Obserrvicer, Obs. rare~', [A hybrid form 


| mixing up observer and service.) = OBSERVER 2. 


16as SmmrLey Love-tricks ut. v, lam your humble obser- 
vicer, and wish you all cumulations of prosperity. 


Observing (fbz51vin), vé/. sb. [f. Onservez. 
+-1N01,] The action of the yb, OBSERVE; ob- 


servance ; observation. 

1§26 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 58b, The vse and 
obseruynge of the x _commaundementes. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 1a The swiftnesse of the heavens wheele, 
which even in the moment of observing is past observing. 
1719 De For Crusoe u. iv, | leave observing, and return to 
ie story. 31887 Atheneum 12 Mar. 356/1 An amateur 
beginner in astronomical cheering " 

attrib. 1884 Pall Mall G. 27 May 11/1 The person in 
charge of the observing station, 

[-1ne 2.] 


Observing (fbzs'1vin), ApL «.  [. : 

1. That observes or takes notice; quick to notice, 
observant; engagcd ia scientific observation. 

1628 tr. Camden's List. Eliz. w. (1688) 634 If any Credit 
may be given to..the more observing men. 3704 J. TRarr 
Abra-Mulé i. i. 447 Her Beauty could not ‘segpe th’ 


observing Eyes Of some. 1898 Daily ews 15 Feb, 8/4 
Ido not bateve that a single member of the whole observing 


party ever doubted the possibility..of a cloudy day. 
+b. Note-taking, Ods. a 

c1gao Hearne in Wood's Life (1848) App. iil 337 Mr. 
Wood was afterwards expell'd the common room, and his 
company avoyded as an observing person. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals 1. it, She has a most observing thumb ; and. .cherishes 
her nails for the convenience of making marginal notes. 

+2. Compliant, obsequions, Ods. —_ 

1606 Suaks, Jr. & Cr. ui. iti. 137 [They] vnder write in an 
obseruing kinde Flis humorous predominance. __ 

Hence Obse'rvingly ¢dv., in an observing man- 
ner, observantly. P 

1599. Suaxs. Zen, V, wv. i. § There is some soule of good- 
nesse in things cuill, Would men obseruingly distill it out. 
1828 Fr, A. Kemate in Kee. Girbhood al I. viii zzz, I 
have seen and heard observingly. 1889 A. E, Barr Feet of 
Clay xii. 233 His father listened patiently and observingly. 

Obserrvist. zonce-wd, [f. OBSERVE v. + -187.] 
One who makes observation his business. 

1827 Cartyte Gernt, Rom. U1, 13 He is no mere observist 
and compiler. 

Obsess (bse’s), v. Also 6 error. obcess. 
[f. L- obsess-, ppl. stem of obsidére to sit at or 
opposite to, sit down before, besicge, occupy, 
possess, f. o5- (OB- 1 a, b) + sedeve to sit. Cf. obs. 
F, obsesser (16th c, in Godef.). 4 

The word appears to have become obsolete early in 18thc., 
and to have been revived in r9tb: cf, Ossession.] 


OBSESS 


+1. trans. To sit down before (a fortress, the 
enemy); to besiege, invest. O/s. 

1503 in Ellis Orig. Jett. Ser. 1. I. 53 Parties so to be 
Lesegied, troubled, or obsessed by the said Turke. 1534 
Wirinton Tudlyet Offices 11. (1540) 97 These that be besyege 
probcessed of theirenemyes, 1647 Witartos Belluin flybern. 
Wks. (1683) 254 The People ofthat Country shall be obsessed, 
or besieged, they shall not dare to go out of their Towns. 

9. Of an evil spirit: To beset, assail, or harass 


(a person); to haunt; to move or actuate from 


without. 

sego-1 Exvor Jmtage Gov. 54>, | omyt to speake of the 
confession of dynels, which..were casi out of people, which 
were obsessed. 1616 BuLtoxan Jeng. EXPOS. 8. Vey A man ts 
said to be obsest, when aneuill spirit followeth him, troubling 
him at divers times and seeking spperar ly to enter into 
him. 1928 Br. Hurciixson Witchcraft jo The Spent 
obsess, haunt and dog them, 1827-4 Ste H. Tavi.oa /saac 
Comnenus ui. iv, Which saint is most powerful for freeing 
the demoniaes? E-rorcist. ‘That is..according as they are 
obsessed or possessed, : : 

3. transf. To beset, assail, or harass like a he- 
sieging force or an evil spirit ; in modem use esp. 
to hanat and trouble as a ‘fixed idea’. 

3531 Exvot Gov. u. iv, Where maiestie anprechatt to 
excesse, and the mynde is obsessed with inordinat glorie. 
1648 Petit. East. Assoc. 28 You are .. Army-piniond and 
obsessed with Sectaries. 1885 F. W. H. Mveas in forty. 
Reo XXXVI 643 The subject .. felt the hypnotiser’s 
will caning him. 1894 Speaker 28 Apr. 480/2 The extent 
to which political problems are obsessing men’s minds. 
1899 Howetis in Literature 3 June 578 The spirit of war 
seems to have obsessed our periodical literature. 

Hence Obseased (-se'st) £f/.a.; Obso-asing v2/. 


sb, and ppl. a. 

31623 Cocker, Oédsest, one possesst with a spirit. 1665 
Necouam Med, Medicine 409 To the obsessing and _dis- 
tressing of those two most noble Vital Instruments of the 
Body. 1845 G. Outvar Coll. Biog. Soc. Ferus 75 His fame 
for dispossessing obsessed persons becoming notorious, 

+Obse'ss, sb. Obs. rare—', [f. prec. vb., or 
L. type *odsessus.] An investment, siege, blockade. 

2694 Motreux Raédelais vy. 250 Obsesses [F. obsidiou), 
Storms and Fights Sanguinolent. ; 

Obsession (fbse‘fon). (ad. L. obsession-em, 
n. of action f. obsidére to OBSESS: cf. F. obsession 
oe in Hatz.-Darm.).) 

+1. The action of besieging ; investment, siege. 

4533 Moa Richard f// in Hall Chron. (3 408 They 
which were in the eastell..sent also to the Earle of Riche- 
monde to advertise hym of their sodeine obsession. 1638 
Penxetuman Artach. K iv b Famine, occasioned through 
the Enemies obsession, or strict siege. ’ fae 

2. ‘The hostile action of the devil or an evil spirit 
besetting any one; actuation by the devil or aa 
evil spirit from without; the fact of being thus 
beset or actnated. 

1603 B. Jonson hg fi y. xii, Graue fathers, he is pos- 
sest .. nay if there ssion, And obsession, he has 
both, ax164: Be, Mountacu Acts § Aton. (1642) 190 To 

ive them up to the power of Satan. .lo possesse, and really 
inhabite them, or by obsession 10 move, actuate and enspire 
them. 1696 Auaazy Afisc. 156 Her fits and obsessions seem 
to be greater, for she Scrieches in a most Hellish tone. 1871 
Tvior Prim. Cult, VU. 113 These cases belong rather to 
obsession than ssion, the spirits not actually inhabiting 
the bodies, but hanging or hovering about them, | 

3. ¢ransf. The action of any iafluence, aotion, or 
‘fixed idea’, which persistently assails or vexes, 
esp. so as to discompose the mind. 

1680 R. L'Estrance Afent. Lib, Press & Pulpil a7 Never 
wax any Nation .. under such an Obsession [ printed 
Ab-] of Credulity and Blindness, 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLV. 248 Beset..by foreign, by back-stairs, and domestic 
influences, by obsessions at home and abroad. 1893 H. 
CrackantHoapr. IVreckage 99 The thought of death began 
to haunt him till it became a constant obsession. 

Hence Obae‘asional a., of or pertaining to obses- 
sion or to a siege; obsidional. 

(3857 National Mag. 11. 304 Pieces of obsessional, or 
siege money issned by private individuals. 

+Obse'ssor. Oss. rare—'.  [a. L. obsessor, 
agest-a. from obsidére to OBSESS. A hauntiag 
or familiar spirit. 

16a Gaute Magastrom. 179 Wow many magicians, .. 
have had their..obsessors, their consiliaries, and auxiliartes. 

+ Obsi-bilate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, obsibihire, f. ob- (OB+) + sibilare to hiss, 
whistle.] (Sec quot.) Hence + Obsibila‘tion. 

1656 BLouNT Glossogr. ,Obsibilate,tomakea whistling noise, 
as ‘Trees stirred with winds. 1658 Puituirs, Obsibilation, a 
hissing against. 

+ Obsi‘de, v. Ols. rare, [nd. L. obsidé-re: see 
OxssKss.] ‘rans. To beset, invest, surround, en- 
compass. So +O*bsident a. [ad. L. obsident-em 
pr. pple.], investing, encompassing. 

3695 Bavnagp in PAi/. Trans. XIX. 19 Though the 
proper Coats of the Veins and Arteries seem to be indolent in 
theinselves, yet those thin Membranes which obside them are 
most exquisite of Sense, 1706 — in Sir J, Floyer Hot § Cold 
Bath, wt. 313 The degrees of heat pressing on, or obsiding 
the Body, 1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xvi. (1658) 178 Fire. .is 
so easily overcome by any obsident body when it is dilated. 

ObSidian (gbsi-diin), Afin. [Ia carrent form 
ad. erron. L. obsididu-us, in edd. of Pliny for o4- 
sténus + so called from its resemblance to a stoac 
found in Ethiopia by one Odsiis (erron. Obsidsus). 
In F, obsidiane, -enne (1752 in Dict. Trévonx). 

The erroneous Odsidins, obsidianus, occur in the earliest 


Vox. VIL. 
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printed edd. of Pliny; tut Odstws, obsiaune, came down 
through the mediaeval writers on Natural History.] 

A dark-coloured vitreous lava or volcanic rock, 
of varying composition, resembliag common bottle- 
glass; volcanic glass. 

[2398 Taevisa Barth. De P, Rexvaxcix.(MS, Bodl. If 184/2), 
Pe stone osianna is irekaed amonge glas, and isis somtyme 
- somtyme blacke & clere & brijt. 1601 Hottano Pliny 

1. 598 There may be ranged among the kinds of glasses, 
those which they call Obsidiana, for that they carry some 
resemblance of that stone, which one Obsidius found in 
#thyopia. 1661 Lovetn fist. Anim. Alin. 79 The 
Obsidianus[represents]a Shaddow. 17s0tr. conardus Mirr, 
Stones 216 Obsius, or Obsianus, is of a black transparent 
Colour in the Likencss of Glass] 1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. 
(ed. 2) I, 264 Obsidian..is found in Hungary, inhering in 
co. and disintegrated granite. 1811 Pinkexton Petral, 

1, 310 Black or blue obsidian, 1837 W. lavino Capt. 
Bonneville M1. 197 Their weapons were bows and arrows; 
the latter tipped with obsidian. 1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 350 
Any lava will become sas and thns make obsidian, by 
rapid cooling. 1885 . Bapcrs Eros & Psyche Jan. ix, 
A ea ark obsidian’s rarest green, 

. Also obsidian stone (lapis Obsi(di)anus). 

[603 Ilontaxn Pliny 11. 629 As touching the stone Obsi- 
dianus, 1 hane written sufficiently.] 1656 Brount Glossogr, 
Obsidian Stone, a precious stone, mentioned in Pliny, 1686 
Pror Staffordsh. 126 ‘The Obsidian stone, 171 tr. Panci- 
rolius’ Rerum Mem, 1.1, iii. 1o Obsidian Stones are black, 
but very shining. a 2822 Surry fr, Wés. (1880) INT 72 
A remarkable fignre of Sleep as a winged child ..sleeping 
on its great half unfolded wing of black obsidian stone. 

@. attrib. and Contd. 

1796 Kiawan Elem. Afin. (ed. 2) 1, 352 Obsidian Porphyry. 
Black, or greyish black. 1861 Tian pre 97 
Obsidian-headed arrows, 3863 Baainc-Goutp Seeland 21 
It is an obsidian mountain, it looks like _a moontain o} 
broken glass bottles. 1872 Athenzum ax Dec. 813/1 Obsi- 
dian knives, and flakes..reminding one_of the Mexican 
examples in the British Museum. /4rd., The so-called flint 
flakes of Marathon are, in reality, obsidian flakes. : 

+Obsidion. Os. rare. [a. OF. obsidion 
(14th ec. in Godef.), ad. L. obsidion-em siege, f. 
obsidére: see OBSESS v.] Siege; state of being 
besieged. 

c1450 Mirour Saluacioun 2578 At the fast fadere of 
mercyes.. Piely beheld the disese of oure obsidionne. A 

Obsidional (gbsidiénil), a. [ad. L. _ obst- 
dional-ts, {. obsidién-em siege: see prec. Cf. F. 
obsidional (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Of or pertainiag to a siege; esp. in odsidional 
crown (coronet, garland, wreath), tr. L. coréna 
obsidionalis, s wreath of grass or weeds conferred 
as a mark of hoaour upon a Roman general who 


raised a siege. Odsidional coins, coias struck in 


-a besieged city to supply the want of current coins. 


3542 UDALL Erasm. Apoph. 255 Corona obsidionalis, a 
garlande obsidionall. 546 Lanctey /'o/. Verg. de Broent, 
1 xi, 5b, Obsidionall croune yt was worne of him that 
delinered a citee besieged & was made of Grasse. 1602 
Howtano Pliny |, 317 Scipio syrnamed Emilianns, was 
honoured with an Obsidionall Coronet in Africk..for saving 
three cohorts besieged. 1741 Minvceton Cicero II. Kil. §77 
An Obsidional Crown; which though made onely of the 
common grass, .. was esteemed the noblest reward of military 
lory. 1809 Q. Rev. 1. 147 The obsidional coinage of 
Giavies the first, 1884 H. Fartrtr, Dasyls Pub, Life Eng. 
43 The idea of sending obsidional letters by balloons, 

2. fig. &. Besetting, obsidious. b. norce-use. Apt 
to bore people hy staying too eas 

3826 Scorr Jrai. 3 Apr. My dear hief, whom J love 
very much, though a little obsidional or so, remains till 
three. 1879 orld a6 Nov. 12/1 The obsidional disease of 
suspicion which great public sufferings are apl to develop. 

Obsidionary (bsi'didnari), a. [fas prec. + 
*ARY.] = prec. I. 

32885 W. Cuarreas in WV. & Q. 6th Ser. XI. 94 These 
obsidionary Ormond coins may be calted tet 

Obsidious (pbsi-dias), a. rare. (f. L. obstae- 
nm siege (f. obsidére: see OBSESS v.) + -0vs.] 
Besieging ; besettiag. x 

16315 T. Avams Afyst. Bedlam Whs. 1862 I. 261 It is safe 
from all obsidious or insidious oppugnations, from tbe reach 
of fraud or violence. 1900 Daily Chron. 3 Oct. 3/2 The 
struggle of the beroine .. against ber own sex-imposed, 
obsidious desire to comply, to yield, 

+ Obsi-gillate, v. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. 06- (OB-) 
+late L. sigillare to seal; after L, obsigndre: see 
next.) frans, To seal up. Sot Obsigilla‘tion, 

3623 Cocxsras, Odsigiliate, to hide, or seale, 1658 
Pruitiars, Odsigil/ation, a sealing up. 

+ Obsi-gn,v. (ad. L. odsigndre toseal up, f. ob- 
(OB- 1c) + signdre to mark, seal, Stex,] = next. 

3e4 Baaproap Iks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 395 The sacrament 
of his body and blood, whereby he doth .. give and obsign 
unto us himself wholly. 1 ry Roatnson Eudoxa vy. 36 
No spiritnall transaction, thoug obsigned with a Religious 
Oath, 1670 Baxtea Cwre CheDiv, 51 The Sacramental 
obsigning and investing sign. 

+ Obsi‘gnate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of L, 
obsignare: see prec.) trans. To seal; to mark 
as with a seal; to ratify or confirm formally, as 


ng. 

1653 R. i Physiogn. 275 Moles, with which nature 
hath obsignated the parts of the body. 4 1677 Barrow 
Exp. Decal, Wks. 1831 VII. 44 Keeping the Sa 
obsignate the covenant made with the children of Israel. 

Obsignation (phsigae'fan). Now rare. {ad. 
L.. obsienation-em, a. of action from obsignare: bee 
OnstcN z.}] The actlon of sealing. 


OBSOLESCENT. 


1. Formal ratification of confirmation of some- 
thing, as by a 

1568 CovERDAL® arrying of Christ's Cross x. Wks. 1). 
267 ‘This is a sacrament, ..in this .. we receive af God 
obsignation ond full certificate of Christ's body broken for 
our sins, and his blood shed for our iniquities. 1633 Lr. 
Hawt lard Texts, N. 7. 10a lis subscription to, and 
obsignation of his divine Truth. 1691 Noaats /’ract, Dise. 
162 That Obsignation..whereby the Spirit it self is said to 
bear Witness with our Spirit. 1859 Sat. Rev. sos/2 This 
obsignation can..only be understood by adepts and experts 
in M. Comte's cerebral theory. 

+2. The action of sealing up; a fastenlag or 
restraining as with a seal. Ods. rare. 

3653 Garaxer Vind. Annot, Jer. 161 The word of 
obsignation or sealing up, hath .. a manifest notion of 
restraint. 1679 Hanny Acy Scrif/. ii, 35 The Hook was 
sealed {na Figure; not that there was any esident obsigna- 
tion upon, or great obscurity in, the sacred Oracles, 

eres (gbsi-gniteri), a. Now rare, 
[f. L. obsigndtor'a sealer, or obsignat-, ppl. stem of 
obsiondre to OBSIGN: see -oRY.} aving the 
fuaction of, or pertaialag to, ohsignatioa; ratifying 
or confirming as with a seal. 

1630 S. Warp in Ussher’s Lett. (1686) 438 Most of our 
Divines do make. .all Sacraments to be meerly Obsignatory 
Signs. 1693 R. Firmiwe Dise, Earthguakes 121 No Con- 
templation can speak the Power of that Evidence .. when 
in an obsignatory way this ix given unto the Soul, 18go 
Guardian 2 Mat, 512 What may be called tbo ‘obsigna- 
tory ' view of sacramental operation. 

Hence Obai‘gnatorily adv. 

3630 W. Bevett in Ussher’s Lett, (1686) 445 If you will 
aver that Eevee washes away otherwise than sacrament. 
ally, that is, signatorily original Sin, 

+Obsist, v. Obs. [ad. L. obstst-cre to stand 
against, f. ob- (Ob- 1h) + sistére to stand: cf. OF. 
obsister (15th c. In Godef.).] trans. To stand 
against, oppose, resist. 

1432-50 tr. Aiyden (Rolls) VII. 177 The kynge..callede.. 
Siwardus erle of Northumbrelonde, to obsiste Godewinus 
theerle, a1548 Hate Chron., Hex. VIF, 1 To obsist the 
first likely mischiefe he sent [etc.). 1632 I. L. Womens 
Rights 327 Sutors come euerie day, who cao obsist them? 

So +Obsi-stent [ad. L. obsistent-em pr. pple], 
something that resists; in quot., an antidote. 

31657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 641 Precious-stones, and 
many more obsistents to poyson. 

+ O-beited, pa. pple, Obs. rare". [£.L, obsit-us, 
pa. pple. of odserére to set with, cover with (f. ob- 
(On- 1c) + serére to set)+-ED1.] Covered thickly 
as if sprinkled z1/A somethiag ; studded, beset. 

1657 Tomuinson Aenon's Disp. 457 Two horns .. obsited 
with many tnbercles. 

Obsolesce (pbsele's), v. rare". [ad. L. o8- 
soléseére to grow old, decay, fall into disase, in- 
choative form of *obsolére, {, ob- (OB- 1b) + solcre to 
be accustomed, to use.]_ intr. To be obsolesceat; 
to grow obsolete; to fall into disuse. 

1873 F. Hate Afod. Eng. vii. 266 Intermediate between 
the English which I have treating of, and English of 
recent emergence, stands that which is obsolescing. 

Obsolescence (gbsole’stns). [fas OBSOLES- 
CENT: see -ENCE.]} 

1, The process of gradually falling into disuse or 
arena out of date; the becoming obsolete. 


a 1828 Cromair is cited in Webster. 1869 M. Pattison 
Introd. Pope's Ess. Man 16 The same process of obsolescence 


is gradually affecting. .parts of Pope's poems, 1892 Louns- 
aay Sree. Chaucer th. tro He recognized the obso- 
fescence of his language, if not its obsoleteness. 

3. Biol. The gradoal disappearance or atrophy 
of an organ or part, esp. in the history of a species, 
and as a coaseqaeace of disase. 

18g Dana Crust, 1. 1074 By the obsolescence of the 
articulation 8 and the last segment becoming obsolete. 
3876 Bustowr Th. 4 Pract. Med. (1878) 460 An occasional 

uela of the obsolescence of scattered miliary tubercles, 
1883 G. ALLEN in Seale zo July 33/2 All which 
are seldom or never exercised tend to atrophy oro lescence. 
b. Nearly complete effacement of a mark, spot, 


ete., e.g. on the wing of an insect. 
1877 Cours & Atten WV, Amer. Rod, 29% The black spot 
at the tip of the ear varies great! 


in extent in different 
specimens, in some being redoced almost to obsolescence. 


Obsolescent (pbsoleséat), ¢. [ad.L. obsole- 
scent-em, pr.pple. of obsaldscére : see OBSOLESCE v.] 


1, Becoming obsolete; going ont of use or date. 

2758 Fences v. élereont, All the words compounded of 
here and a preposition, excep! Arreafter, are obsolete, or 
obsolescent. 1863 Kixx Chas. Bold MN. 82 The stronghold 
of obsolescent opinions and decaying sects, 1880 PLuMrTse 
Comm, Luke 38 “Thee were instant’, The adjective ts 
almost passing into the list of obsolescent words, 1894 Jos. 
Waicnt Appeal Eng. Diat, Dict. 4 \n another generation 
the obsolescent will have become obs ete. 

8. Biel. Gradually disappearing ; imperfectly or 
slightly developed ; said of an organ. structure, or 
mark, which was formerly, in the life of the n- 


dividaal or the species, or is still in cognate species, 


fall developed or well-marked. 

1805 Dana Zooph, iv. (1848) 80 The Echinopores ~ 
examples of prominent as bee and obsclescent Lg ‘ee i 
coralla. age ALLEN Colonr Senses iii. 26 1 I iy 


are other 


Parsimony, whereby allnnnecessary 
solescent. Syd. Soc. Lex. eaoleeess Pe 
pe Ph onteaele Hebert in the lung which is shri 


1 oking 
and becoming the seat of calcareous ase 1897 


OBSOLESCENTLY. 


Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 1x The fibroid patches. .are a form 
of what is called retrograde or obsolescent tubercles. 

Hence Obaole'scently adv. (cf. 2 above). 

=e Dana Zooph. (1848) 320 Polyps obsolescently tenta- 
culate. 

Obsolete (ebsé1i1), 2. (sb.) Also 6-7 -let. 
[ad. L. odso/é-us grown old, worn out, pa.pple. of 
obsolescéve, or rather its primitive *ohsolére: see 
OxseLesck. So mod.}, odsoléte (Littré).] 

1. That is ne longer practised or used; fallen 
inte disuse; of a discarded type or fashion; dis- 


used, out ef date. 

1899 E. K. in Spenser's Skeph. Cal, Ep, Ded., Such olde 
and obsolete wordes are most vsed of country folke. 1598 
Barck ey Fedie. Man (163x) 635 A faithfull friend is hard 
to be found; the bare name onely remaineth; the thing 
is obsolet and growne out of use. 1663 //aged/unt, or 
O. Cromwell (1672) 158 Though many pretty stories shall 
happily be told of this obsolete Princess, 1780 Harris 
Phitol, Eng. (1842) 391 Of things obsolete, the names be- 
came obsolete also. @1847 Mrs. SHErwooo Lady of Manor 
1. ix, 366 Two female servants, whose prim and obsolete 
appearance were perfectly consistent with the venerable 
aspect of the place of their habitation. 1875 Stusns Const. 

ist. 1). xvii, 521 Another ancient impost was now becom- 
ing obsolete, 1884 H. Agnoto Forster in Pall Mall G. 
14 Aug. 2/1 On the Pacific station ., we bave one obsolete 
ironclad, the Sewiftszure. ne 

2. Wom out; effaced through wearing down, 
pae or degeneration. 

183a G. Downes Let, Cont. Countries 1, 351 Theso-called 
Tomb of Nero. It is embellished with carving, and bears 
a nearly obsolete inscription. 1843 Sir T. Watson Lect, 
Phys, Wi. (L.), A puckering of the surface indicates that 
beneath it there is probably a shrunken or obsolete yomica. 
x85x Gosse Nal. in Famaica 51 After a while, the cliff 
becomes gradually obsolete, and the beach of coral sand 
reappears. 1897 Addbut?'s Syst. Med, 11. 34 Cases of obsolete 
tubercle found in cancer..examined post-mortem. 

3. Avo/, Indistinct; not clearly or sbarply marked; 
very imperfecily developed, hardly perceptible. 
Usually implying the absence or rndimentary de- 
velopment of a character which is distinct in other 
individuals, or in allied species. 

1760 J. Lee (ntrod. Bot. u. xxxiii. (1765) 160 Carthamus, 
withan obsoletecrown totheseeds, 1785 Martyn Xousseau's 
Bot, xxvii. (1794) 418 The middle lobe obsolete or so small 
astobeobseure, 1807 J. FE. Suitn PAys. Bot. 377 Dorstenia, 
with its obsolete flowers, devoid of all beauty, 1826 Kirpy 
& Sp. Extomol. \V. 293 Vbsolete,..when_a_ spot, tubercle, 
punctum, &c, is ferce discoverable. .. This term is often 
employed where one sex, kindred species, or genera, want, 
or nearly so, a character which is conspicnous in the other 
sex, or in the species or genus to which they are most closely 
allied. 1864 F.O. Morris Vests & Lees Brit. Birds 1. 69 
They legs of Long-tailed Tit] are sometimes entirely white, 
or with the spots almost obsolete. 

B. aésol. or sb. One who or that which is out 
of date or has fallen into disuse. 

1748 Ricnarnson Clarissa (1811) If. 17 We bandied it 
about among twenty of usasan obsolete. 1885 Pall MallG. 
iG Oct. 4/2 Seniority is the rule of all the services .. which 
fills che army with martinets, the navy with tubs,..the State 
generally with the amiable obsoletes. 1900 Dadly Express 
28 June 4/4 Bringing out Obsoletes (the war-ships Sultan, 
Dreadnought, and Superb). 

Obsolete (p:bsdlit), v. Now rare. [f. OBSOLETE 
a., or f, L. obso/éi-, ppl.stem of *obsolére, obsolzsezre : 
see OBSCLESCE.] ¢rans. To render or account 
obsolete ; te discard, or practise no longer, as 
being out ef date; to disuse. 

1640 in Rushw. //t's¢. Coll. 111. (1692) I. 133 But when Re- 
ligion is innovated, .. our modern Laws already obsoleted 
[etc]. x7x8 J. Cuastpertayne Relig. Philos. Ded., We 
are not to be justified in obsoleting so many of our Words 
and Phrases, 1873 F. Hatt Afod. Eng. vii. 261 note, And here 
I may mention sennight, for ‘ week ', only recently obsoleted. 

Hence O-bsoleted ff/.a.; O-bsoleting vé/. sd. 

657 W. Morice Coena guast Kou Def. ii, 41 Fettering 
themselves with an oath .. to the disparagement and obso- 
ee g = es Serpe. 1680 ee ae Oath Seerec. 
in Select. Jr. Harl, Mise. (1 a The care of gainin: f 
became .. obsoleted. eee ete 

Obsoletely (pbsélitli), adv. [£ Oxssonete a. 
+-LY%] In an obsolete manner or degree. 

x810 Encycl. Lond. 1. 683/1 Calycled andromeda .. leaves 
oval, sealy-dotted, obsoletely serrulate. 1845 LaxpLEY Sch, 
Bot. iv. (1858) a7 Stem obsoletely angular. 1867 C. J. Bove. 
Far Away xv, 180 The obsoletely famous representation of 
‘Rocket time at Vauxhall’, 1889 B, Nicnotson in Ashe. 
nzum 27 July 139/3 Words obsolete or obsoletely spelled. 

Obsoleteness (gbsdlztnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NE8s.] The state or condition of being obsolete. 

1613 Jacxson Creed 11, xv. § 6 The decay of Dialects, ob- 
soletenesse of phrase..might breed some difficultic vnto 

osteritie. 1756 Jounson Profos. Print. Shaks. Wks, 178: 

X. 233 The reader is therefore embarrassed at once wit 
dead and with foreign langnages, with obsoleteness and in- 
novation, 1884 SrELRy in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 505 We are 
startled at the obsoleteness of the opinions he expresses. 

Obsoletion (pbsolifan). rare. [f. L. obsolet-us 
OnsoLeTe: see-tex.] The action of becoming er 
condition of being ebsolete. 

¥804 Mttroro Jnguiry 140 Words and phrases .. vergin 
-- toward obsoletion. /éid. 170 Provincial dialects, stil 
yee tho now fast going into obsoletion. 81 EATS 

ett. Wks, 1889 I1f. 98 Lamentation on the obsoletion of 

Christmas gambols and pastimes. 

Obsoletism (y'bsélitiz’m). 
(or its L. source) + -1331.] 

1, An obsolete term, phrase, custom, or the like. 


[f. OBSOLETE a. 
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1799 G. E. Grirriniis in Robberds Afem. WU’. Faylor I. 198 
Neither defying by bold neologisms, nor offending by taste- 
less obsoletisms, 1873 F. Hatt Afod, Eng. vii. 276 In these 
.-obsoletisms..is comprised everything, ..at all savouring, 
as to language, of any days but our own. 

2. The cendition of being obsolete; ebsoleteness. 

x84 Mew Monthly Mag. X11. az2 The former editions 
presented a great drawback upon the reader's pleasure in 
the old orthography, and the obsoletism of many of the 
expressions, x8sa #. V. Rirpincice (¢/¢/e) Obsoletism in 
Art, a Reply to Ruskin in his defence of Pre-Rapbaelitisin, 
x873 C.W. Barosiey Lng. Surnames 408 note, Our Author- 
ai Version still preserves the ‘ meteyard ' from obsoletism. 

Obsolute, Obsolution, Obsolve, obs, erron. 
ff, ABSOLUTE, ABSOLUTION, ABSOLVE. A 

+ Obsonastion. Ods. rare-°. [ad. L. obsonia- 
tion-ent catering, n. of action f. obsduare: sce next.) 
A feasting (Cockeram, 1623). 

+O-bsonator. Ods. rare. Also ops-. [a. 
L. ebsondtor, agent-n. f. obsondre \o cater, purvey, 
treat, feast, f. L. obsdvitem (ops-), a. Gr. dpantov 
provisions, viands.] A caterer or manciple. 

Ixs8ain Fowler Hist, C. C. C. (O. H.S.) 452 uote, This John 
Middleton occnrs .. as Obsonator or Manciple, 1582.) 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Opsonator, a buyer or purveyor of ments, 

t+tObsorb, v. Os. rare". [ad. L. obsorbére 
(poetical) te sup or drink np, gulp down, f. 0d- 
(OB- 1¢) + sorbére to snck in.) ¢rans, To absorb, 

1684 T. Burner The. Earth 1. 224 The earth and all its 
dependances are obsorpt into a mass of fire. 

Obsorbent, 2. andsd. rare. [ad. L. obsorbént- 
em, pr. pple. of obsoriére: see prec.] a. adj. Im- 
bibing, absorbent. b. sé. An abserbing substance. 

4747 tr, Astrue's Fevers 303 To these cordials may be 
added obsorhents, 

+Obsorption. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. obsorbére, obsorpt-; see OBSORB.] Swallowing 
up; absorption. 

€1600 Norpen Spee. Brit., Cornwall (1728) 4 The Rockes 
.had they bene of a more earthy or tender substance coulde 
not have so long prevented Cornwalls utter obsorption. 
/bid, 4a Manie denises they vse to prevent the obsorption 
of the churche [by drifting sand} [P27uZed obsorpation 72 
both cases.) 1693 Pal. Trans. XVI. 801 There would 
succeed other Emanations and Regenerations, and other 
succeeding Destructions and Obsorptions. 

Obstacle (p'bstik’l), s+. Forms: 4-5 ost-, 
obstakil, -kyl, -kele, 5-6 -kell, 6 -cul, 4- ob- 
stacle. [a. OF. obsiacle, earlier ostacte, oslancle 
(1zth c. in Godef.), ad. L. obstdcul-unz, f. obstdre 
to withstand, resist.] 

1, Something that stands in the way and ebstmicts 
progress ; a hindrance, impediment, obstruction. 

a 1340 Hampote Psadter xvit. 32, 1 sall ouerpasse pe wall 
pat is obstakil of synn. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frank, 7. 57a And 
whan he knew pat ther was noon obstacle. 1434 Misyn 
Mend. Life 107 Violence he doys to all his lettars, & all 
ostukyls he hyrstis to-gidyr. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Ack 
xxiii, 7a Maken an obstakell that on the baksyde they be 
not enuahysshed. Jéfd. tt. xiv. 118 They made hourdeys 
or obstacles full thykke of thornes. 1838 Starkey Augland 
u. i148 Seyng that matrymony ys tbe only or chefe mean 

lytyke..we must. .study to take away al obstacnlys and 
lettys wych we fynd therto. 69x T. H[ate] Acc, New 

Faveut, " c, The Obstacle the course of the Tide meets 
with by London-bridge. 1709 Srerte Zatler No. 55 PY 
He shonld remove the Obstacle which prevented the Use 
of his Sight. +845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii, (1879) 131 The 
grent table-land presents an obstacle to the migration of 
species. 1860 TvNDALL Glac.L vii. 52 A glacier..whenreleased 
rom one opposing obstacle will be checked by another. 

+ 2. Resistance, opposition, objection : in phr. to 
make obstacle, to offer opposition. Oés. 

€ 2400 Maunvev, (1839) xxi. 226 Whan the Chane saghe 
that thei made non obstacle to performen his commandement 
thanne he thoughte wel that he myghte trusten in hem. 
1489 Barbour's Bruce xvi. 260 (Edin. MS.) Throw all the 
land planly thai raid, Thai fand nane that thaim obstakill 
maid. 63a Litucow 7rav, ut. 126 The French men making 
obstacle to pay that which I had given, 7 

3. Comd,, as obstacle-race, a race in which 
nateral or artificial impediments have to be sut- 
mounted ; also /ravsf, 

1869 Sporting Life 17 Mar. 4/2 Among the races on the 
(Thames Club] programme was one of acharacter entirely new 
to the athletic world, viz, an ‘Obstacle Race’. [Mr. Walter 
Rye (late Hon, Sec, Lond. Athl. C.) informs us that this was 
the occasion of the introduction of the term, he having then 
invented it.} 1875 C/s/tonian (Cl. Coll. Mag.) IV. 74 Ob- 
stacle Race, .. This race was two lengths, over two apuiender 
one obstacle placed across the bath, 1888 11. Porrixcea in 
Hortn. Rev. Jan 93 For some time he [the elk] becomes 
engaged in aterrible obstacle-race and makes little progress, 

ence O-batacle a. (Obs, except diad.), obstinate, 
ae 3, iy Dik eta obstinacy. 

XS: #11 of S. Elumbeil (Somerset Ho.), Yf they or an 
of them he obstakell & roune away. 1548 Werte, ad 
Lvasu, Par, Mark ix. 63b, O faythlesse nacion.. Howe 
long shall 1..strine with youre vnfaythfull obstaclenesse? 
19x Snaks. 1 flen, V7, v. iv, 17 Fye lone, that ‘thou-wilt 
be so obstacle, 

O-bstacle,v. rare, [a.obs.F. obstacte-r (16th c. 
and in Cotgr.), f. obstacle sb.) a. trans. To place 
obstacles or difficulties in the way of. b. zr. 
(ALilit.) To erect obstacles to impede the progress 
ofthe enemy. Hence O-bstacling v/, si. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 18 Let not the Passions of. love or 
hate obstacle ingenious judgement. /érd, 64 Salomon also 
opprest the People so,..as it obstacled his son Rehoboams 


OBSTETRICATORY. 


Kinging. 188a Daily News 30 Ang. pis The day for 
obstacling has also been changed ..to give the men [engineers] 
a change from pick and shovel work. 1889 Eten V. Tatsor 
Diary of Ann Page in Voice (N. Y.) 24 Oct., Alack | that 
our pleasant friendship... should have been so soon obstacled. 
+ Obsta‘culous,¢. Obs. rare. [0 L.ohstacul-um 
OBSTACLE + -o0US.] Of the nature of an ebstacle. 
21643 J.Suute Fudgur. & Mercy v. (1645) 105 Though 
niany things obstaculons to them lye in the way, and 
confront them, and be impediments to them. 1657 W. 
Morice Cocua guast nowy Def. xxi, 213 They stand ob- 
staculous in their way, who stand not for Presbytery. 
Obstain(e, obs. erreneous forms of ABSTAIN. 


t+tObstance. Ols. rare—. [a. F. obstance 
(15th c, in Godef.) resistance, opposition, ad. L. 
obstantia: see next and -ancx.} rod. Oppesition, 
resistance ; but in quot. used erron. for ‘substance’. 
€x340 Hamprotr Prose Tr. 18 Pe obstance of pis felynge 


lyes in pe lufe of Ihesu whilke es fedde and lyghtenede by 
swilke maner of sanges, 


+ O-bstancy. Os. rare—'. ad. L. obstdntia, 
in med. L. ‘juridical opposition’ (Du Cange), f. 
obstant-ent : see next and-ANcy.] Opposing quality 
or effect. 


31609 B. Jonson Si/, Wom. v. iii, After marriage it is of 
no obstancie. 

+ O-bstant, a. Obs. [ad. L. obstdni-em, pr. pple. 
of obstére to stand against, f. ed- (OB- 1b) + stare 
to stand.] Standing against; resisting, opposing. 

xg13 Dovctas Enceis xu. ix. 99 That nother scheild nor 
obstant plait of stcyll This cativis breist hes helpit nevir 
adeill. ausoa Greenr Selinus Prol., Like a sea or high 
resurging flond, All obstant lets, downe with his fury fling. 
16a3 Cockrram, Obstant, resisting. 

lence + O-bstantly adv., resistingly. 

xg6a in Strype dann. Ref (1709) tl. xxx. 302 If any person.. 
be thereof lawfully convicted .. and will obstantly stand in 


the same. 
Obstetric (bstetrik), « fad. med. L. od- 


steirit-us, for L. obstelrict-us, f. obsletrix, -tric-ent 
midwife. Association with werds having the suffix 
-t¢ has led te the formation of such derivatives 
as obstetrical, obstetrist, etc.) Of or pertaining 
to a midwife or accouchenr, or to midwifcry as a 
branch of medical practice. ° 

1742 Pore Durnciad tv. 394 There all the Learn’d shall at 
ihetnbour stand, And Donglas lend his soft, obstetric hand. 
1750 Suenstone To the Virtwost vii, Tis yon protect their 

regnant hour;..Exerting your obstetric pow'r. 1793 R. 
Peers (titie) A Dissertation on the Structnre of the 
Obstetric Forceps, 1799 Med. F¥rni. 11. 453 The obstetric 
art ,. began to emerge from its barbarity during the sixteenth 
century. 86a Burton BA. Hunter (1863) 260 Paul of Aegina, 
the father of obstetric surgery. 1878 T. Bryant (act. 
Surg, 1. 607 In obstetric works cases are recorded. 

Obstetrical (gbstetrikal), a2. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. Obstetrical toad, the nurse-frog, 
Alyles obstetricans (Century Dict, 1891). 

4775 in Asw. 1776 Prenxanr Zod. II. 17 They spawn 
like frogs; but what is singular, the male affords the female 
obstetrical aid [etc.). 1855 Ramspotuam Odstetr. Med. a 
Peculiarities, which, in an obstetrical point of view, as well 
as anatomically, are worthy of consideration. /é/d. 13 Of 
much interest to the obstetrical student. 1876 Bristowe 
Th. & Pract. Med. (1878) 273 1n surgical and obstetrical 
practice, 

Ag. waa Bynon Let, to Scott 4 Mey Mr. Murray bas 
several things of mine in his obstetrical hands. 

Hence Obste'trically adv. 

1759 SterNe Tr. Shandy 11. xi, Art thon aware, that..2 
daughter of Lucina is put obstetrically over thy head? 

+ Obstetricate, v. Obs. [f ppl. stem of L, 
obstelricadre, f. obstetric-ent midwife. 

1, #eir. To act as midwife; te sid in child- 


birth. Also jig. 

1623 Cockeram, Odsieiricate, to play the Midwife. r6s2 
Sancrort Mod. Policies, Colasterion, Vis pitty that such a 
Sacred thing should be. made to obstetricate to rebellious 
irregular designes, 1664 EvELVN Sy/va 53 Some advise us 
to break the shells of Pines to facilitate their delivery, and 
I have essay'd it: but to my loss; Nature does obstetricate, 
and do that office of her self when it is the best season. 1809 
Edin, Rev. X11. 458 Russia..will probably. .obstetricate 
nt the birth of those affiliated kingdoms that are to be 
extracted from the bowels of the Austrian monarchy. 

2. ¢rans. To bring te the birth; le help the 


delivery of. Chiefly fg. 

1651 in Harilib’s Legacy (1655) 237 Though you were not 
the parent of this husbandry, yet you were the hand that 
did obstetricate and give it birth which else had been 
strangled ina private hand. 1655 Gurnatt Chr. in Aru. 
(1669) 405/2 Prayer hath had the name of old for its 
excellent usefulness to obstetricate mercies. . x67% 7rve 
Nonconf, 261 He..neither needetha Set-form, to obstetricat 
his expression, nor therein confineth himself to it. 

+Obstetrica‘tion. Ods. rare. [n. of action 
from prec.] The action or office of a midwife or 
accoucheur; delivery. 

@x615 Doxne BraSavares (1644) 78 Assemblies .. for the 
delivery and obstetrication of those children of naturall 
law. 1644 Br. Hatt &rce Prisoner §8 There he must lye in 
an unconth posture. .till. .hee shall be byan helpfull obstetri- 
cation drawn forth into tbe larger prison of the world. 

+Obste'tricatory, 2. 03s. rare. [f. as OB- 
STETRICATE 7: see -OBY.] Of or pertaining to 
the office of a midwife. 

1640 J, Dyxe Worthy Commmnn. To Rdr., Which ,. made 
mA ..afford my obstetricatory assistance to this Posthumous 

nfant. 


OBSTETRICIAN. 


Obstetrician Cougar lee [f. L. odstetricta 
midwifery + -4x.] One skilled in obstetrics or 


midwifery; an accoucheur. 

1828 in Wenstex citing Afed. Kepor, 1828 M. Ryan Aan. 
Mfidwif, p.v, Te may be necessary to say afew words 
apologetic, for my adoptiun of the word obstetrician. 1879 
Cassels Techn, Educ. AV. 119/1 Obstetricians or oppose 
it, but 1 believe our patients themselves will force the use of 
it on the profession. | ys. 

+Obstetricious, ¢. Obs. [f. L. obstetrici-as 
pertaining to a midwife + -ous.] Of or pertaining 
toa midwife; = OBSTETRIC, 

2645 Mowe. Leff. III. ix, He doth the obstetritious 
Office ofa Midwife, 1678 Cupwoxru /nte(t. Syst. 1. v. 693 
Yet is all humane teaching but maieutical or obstetricious. 
21688 — fmuint, Alor. w, i. (1731) 137 An Aporetical and 
Obstetricious Method. 

Obstetrico'graphy. vere. [f. Onstetuc + 
-(o)guaruy.] The scientific description of mid- 
wifery. 

1828 M. Ryan Afan, Midzif. 104 The neat part of 
obstetricography, 1 bave named geneseology. 

Obstetrics. [In form, pl. of Ossreruic: 
sce -I0 2.] The branch of medical practice which 
deals with parturition, and its antecedents and 
seqnels ; the practice of midwifery ; obstetric art. 

1819 Pantologia, Obstetrics, the doctrines or practice of 
midwifery. .. a in n larger signification than mid- 
wifery in its usual sense. 1872 F. G. Tnomas Dis. Women 

4 In the Talmud are found evidences of a great deal of 

nowledge concerning the Casarean section and other 
subjects in obstetrics, 4 

Obste‘tricy. rare. [ad. L. obstetricia mid- 
wifery.] _ Midwifery; the practice of obstetrics. 

1841 M. Ryan (é‘¢/e) Mlustrations to Obstetricy and Mid- 
wifery. 1857 7ait's Afag. XXIV. 161 Has chloroform at 
operations—at even those comnion ones of dentistry and 
obstetricy— .. not completely silenced the "hypnotists’? 

Obste'trist. vare—'. [irreg. f. Ossrerbic + 
+IST, a) Anobstetrician oracconcheur. 

18.. R. Barnes Dis, Women xxxvi.(Cent.), The same con- 
summate obstetrist..insisted upon the rule, now generally 
adopted, of not removing the placenta if it in any degree 
adhere, 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|Obstetrix (pbstetriks). rare—'. [L. 06- 
stetrix, -slitrix, -tricem, midwife, f. odstare, or 
obsistére, zr stem odstit-, to sland or place oneself 
in front of or opposite to, f. 0- (OB- 1 a,b) + stare, 
sistdre to stand.| A midwife. 

1839 1. Tavuon Anc. Chr. 3. 73 The report of the obstetrix. 
1885 Br. Hannincron in Lie gon tg jaz A dash of the 
obstetrix would be exceedingly useful... could not a little 
(experience) be gained before coming out? 

Obstina-cious, a. rare-'. [irreg. f. next + 
-o08.} Of an obstinate nature. 

1830 Gact Lawrie 7’. n.v. (1849) 55, | have myself obstina- 
cious objections, ~ ee. 

Obstinacy (pbstiniisi). [ad.med.L, obstindtia 
(Du Cange), f. odstindt-s OBSTINATE: sec -acy.] 

1. The quality or condition of being obstinate; 
inflexibility of temper or purpose; perlinacity, 
obduracy, stubbornness; persistency. Rarely in 
neutral or good sense. 

3390 Gower Conf: HI. 117 He hath with him Obstinacie. 
¢1491 Chast, Geddes Chyld. 46 Some haue fallen in to 
obstynacy whiche men haue ben so harde of hert that of 
malice they will not be repentaunte. 1555 Even Decadet 
1g The cause wherof was .. theyr owne obstinacie and 
frowardnes, 1603 Kxoues Hist. Surkr (1638) 23 In this 
desperat conflict, fought with wonderful obstinacie of mind, 
many fel on both sides. 1643 Sie T. Browxe Kelig. Med. 1. 
§ 35 Obstinacy inn bad cause, is but constancy in a good. 
1769 Rouertsox Chaz. V, xt. Wks, 1826 1V. 367 (Hel 
adhered to his own opinion with his usual obstinacy. 1872 
Darwix Emotions ix. 238 The babitual nnd firm closure of 
the mouth would thus come to show decision of character; 
nod decision readily ca into obstinacy. . 

b. with a and pl. An act or instance of this. 

1628 Witner Brit, Rememéb, v. 1788 Their obstinacies, 
and in oll their sin. 165: Hoaaes Leviath. ww. xlvii. 383 
They induco simple men into an obstinacy against the 
Laws. 1840 Carntyte Heroes vi. (1872) 60/1 Cromwell’s.. 
Speech..to his third Parliament, in similar rebuke for their 
pedantries and obstinacies. ‘ 

2. Of a disease: Stubborn or unyielding nature ; 
continued resistance to treatment. 

1808 Afed, Fraé, XIX. 183 This has been partly owing to 
the obstinacy of the disease. o 

Obstinance (p'bstinins). rare. [ad. med.L. 
obstindntia (Du Cange) f. obstinant-em : see OB- 
STINANT and -ANcE.] Slubborn or self-willed per- 
sistence ; obstinacy. 

1432-50 tr. J7igden (Rolls) VIL. 371 [He] was correcte ond 
reprovede moche of an boly man, Wilsius by name, for his 


Obstinaunce or obstinacion. ¢ 1489 Pinmpton Corr. (Camden) 
60 And he will not, { intend to shew his obstynance to the 
King. 1893 C. T. Lustep Stud, Poets 33 [He] called me 


a fool for my obstinance. ’ ’ 

O'bstinancy. rare. [ad. L. obstindutia: see 
prec, and -ancy.] = prec. 

1614 Sin R, Dupwev in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 12 xofe, 
These natures, I doubte, in time may growe to a bad ob- 
stinancie, 1649 A /coran pigcuct as dispute with obstinancy 
against the Faith. 1748 Richaxpson Cléarfssa II. xxxiil, 
Such a sweetness here, and such an obstinancy there. 


+O bstinant. Oés. rare’. [ad.L. obstindant- 
em, pr. pple. of odstindre (F. obstiner) to persist: 
see -ANT.] = OBSTINATE sd. 
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_ 1581 Stvwaan Vart, pang it. 137 His speaking .. 
increaseth the obstinants to fight. 

Obstinate (pbstinct), a. (s¢.) [nd. L. obstindt- 
us determined, stubborn, pa. pple. of obstindre 
(derivative form of odstdre) to persist.) 

1. Pertinacions or stubborn in adhering to one’s 
own course; not yielding to argument, persuasion, 
or entreaty ; in exible, headstrong, self-willed. 
Rarely in neutral or good sense. 

a 1340 Hasrore Psadter cxlit. 14 Pou sall lose pe denyl & 
all obstynate men, 1388 Wretir Gen, xlix. 7 Curside be the 
woodnesse of hem, for it is obstynat. 1463 Bury IWills 
(Camden) 24 And he be obstinat or froward ] wil he haue 
noon ofall ¢1g1o Banctay Mire. Gd. Afanners (1570) G v, 
On obstinate dullardes waste not thy wit and brayne, 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, ¢. 19 Preamble, Erronyously defendyng 
& niaynteynyng his seid obstynate opynyons agayne the 
unitye of the holye Churche. @1680 Butter Nem. (1759) 
VI. 42 The obstinnte Man does not hold Opinions, but ey 
hold him, 1717 Lapy M. W, Montacu Let, to C'hess Afar 
z Jan. It yielded..after an obstinate defence. 185s 

Ttuman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vi iv. 144 His obstinate 
huwility resisted their flattering importunities, 

2. Unyielding, stiff, rigid; spec. of a disease, etc., 
not ylelding readily to treatment; refractory, 
stubborn. 

1638 Rawiuy lr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 7 Boots, 
grown hard and obstinate with ape a 1682 Sin T. Browse 
Yracts 115 This may probably destroy that obstinate 
disease. 1784 Jounson Let. to Afrs. Thrale 9 Feb., U have 
been forced to sit up many nights by an atari sleep- 
lessness, 1871 Narurys Prev. § Cure Dis. ut, xii, 1048 An 
obstinate diarrhoea sometimes sets in. 1891 S.C. Scrivener 
Our Fields & Cities 13 The Nottinghamshire clays—obstinate 
red clay, good (or bricks and oak trees. 

+3. Reluctant. O45. rare. 

1754 W. Hamutton To the Countess etc, Sincere and 
equal to thy neighbour's fame, How swift to praise, how 
obstinate to blame. 

B. sé. A stubborn or inflexible person. 

rsoz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ut. iii, 152 
Promptynge correccyon. .unto obstinates and perscuerynge 
theyr malyce. 1561 I’, Noutox Calvin's Just, Pref., Out of 
the bosome of these beretikes, rebelles, and obstinates. 16a 
T. Scott God & the Ning (1633) 6 These obstinates be o 
two sorts... The Dogmaticall atstinutes are such as erre in 
udgement. 1781 Justamonp Priv. Life Lewis VV, 1. 67 

There were, as the Regent called them, some obstinates, 
that is to say, persons who could not persuade themselves, 
that paper was of greater value than money. 

Obstinate (p:bstinet), v. Nowrare. [f. L. 0b- 
stinat-, ppl. stem of obstindre: see prec. and -aTE3.) 
trans, To tender obstinate; to canse to persist 
stubbornly. Also ref. (=F. s'obstiner). 

¢ 1420 Chron, Vitod. st. 1245 Pey ben obstynatyde so meche 
in covetyse. 1988 E. Accas tr. Disc. pres. Est. France 31 
Being no great likelihood that the Suitzers woulde obstinate 
themsclues against such great forces. 21603 T. Caxtwaricnt 
Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 536 One that hath obstinated 
himselfe against the Church. 21648 Lo. Henarar fen. VILL 
Ger 333 These Abuses and Grevances.. being published, 
Luther ame more obstinated. mi, Lowe Fireside 
Trar. 308 If he still obstinates himself, he is finished b 
being made to measure one of the marble pxf?i, which loo 
like ratber stoutish babies, and are found to be six feet. 


Obstinately (rbstin¢tli), adv. [f OBstisaTEe 
a.+-LY2,] In/an obstinate maaner; stubbornly ; 


pertinacioasly. 

¢1380 Wveur [Wks (1880) 376 If bu wilt not bileue 
effectualy cristis wordis .. Pan hn wilfully and obstynatly 
forsakist ccist vttirly. 1§8§ Even Decades 91 Cruell and 
seuere to such as obstinatly withstande them. 1684 Bote 
Porousn, Anim. & Solid Bod, vii. 113 The obstinately 
adbering Odour. 1697 Davven Virg. Georg. w. 127 Un- 
knowing how to fly, And obstinately bent to win or dye. 
1744 Mitcnuts in PA. Trans. XLII. 143 useiiistey 
chronical Maladies. 1855 Macavcay é/ist. Eng. xit IL, 
207 Ina few hours it was known that Londonderry held out 
as obstinately ns ever. 1875 B. Meapows Céis, Observ. 35 
Bowels .. often obstinately confined. 

O‘bstinateness. [f.as prec. +-NEss.] The 
qualily of being obstinate ; obstinacy. 

1391 in Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 434 Whom against y* ob- 
stinatenesse of the said William Swinderby, we thought 
good to receiue, and did receiue, 1673 Kirnman Unlucky 
Citizen 228 Being much concerned that so brave a Gentle- 
man should be lost by his own obstinateness. 

+Obstina-tion. 02s. Also 4-5 -cioun. [a. 
F. odstination (13th c. in Littré), ad. L, obstinalion- 
em determination, resolution, n. of action f. od- 
stindre: see OBSTINATE @.] = OBSTINACY. 

1340 Hamrote Psaéfer xiii. 5, And sithen paim graues in 
obstynacioun. 1440 Yacod's Well 294 Obstynacyoun in 
euyl doyng. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvi. 139 Al the insurrectionis 
* ‘hes procedit of the ignorance & obstinatione of the comount 
1680 Hicnes Spir. Popery 42 The incurable obstina- 


pepil. 1 
in Schism against the ae 


tion of the Presbyterian Part is= 
copal Church. @t7ar Kun Anodyncs Poet. Wks. 1722 Ih. 
gor Yet still with Obstination I, To win the Battle restless 
try. 1829 1. Tavion Enthws. x. 273 The obstination of the 
human mind in adhering to the worse, even when the better 
is presented to its choice. 
+QO-bstined, « Ods rare. [f. after L. 
obstindtus or ¥. obstind, f. L. obstindre: see OB- 
STINATE J. and -ED1,} Made obstinate or persistent. 
1606 Svivester Dx Bartas un. iv.u. Magnificence 1274 Vou 
.. Whose spirits, self-obstin’d in old musty Error, Repulse 
the Truth. 
+Obstipate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. obstipat-, 
ppl. stem of L. type *obstipare, f. ob- (Os- 1b) + 
stipare tu press together, pack: see nexl.}] /rans. 


OBSTRICTION. 


To block or stop up; to stuff up; adso/. to pro- 
duce constipation. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Obstipate, to stop chi 
Pere elstrol. g An eiolimeat ie eae 
being obstipated, 1708 Futtun Pharimacopcia Extenips- 
yanca (1730) 241 A Chartaceous Hydrogala. .edulcorates, 
incrassates, obstipates, 

Obstipation (pbstipa-fon). [ad. L. obstipation- 
em, n. of action f. *obstipdre: see prec.] The 
action of blockIng or stopping up. Ia Afed.: see 
quot. 1880. 

31597 Lown Chirurg, (1634) 88 Tha cure consisteth .. ip 
porgations, dyet, und bleeding, which may be olserved also 
in the time of the obstipation. 1658 Piitiirs, Obstipation, 
a stopping up. 1783 PAiL Trans. LX XUN. 237 (They) pro- 
duce an obstipation, which ends cither in an abscess of the 
nbdomen .. or becomes fatal to the animal, 1880 A. Funr 
Prine. Med, (ed. 5) 532 The term obstipation has been 
already defined to denote a greater amount of difficulty than 
constipation, that is, obstruction of the bowels, either asa 
functional disorder or dependent on various lesions. 

+ Obstrepency. O6s.rare-°. [f. L. odstrepent- 
em, pt. pple. of obstrepcre to make a noise agalust, 
shout at: see -ENCY.] 

1643 Cockexam 1, Noyse, Odstrepency. 

tObstre-perate, v. 00s. rare—'. [f. L. 06- 
streper-us (see OBSTBEPEBOUS) + -ATES 7.) fair. 
To make a noise or clamour. 

1765 Struann 7’. Shandy VII, xxii, Thump—tbump—ob- 
streperated the ubbess .. with the end of ber goldbeaded 
cane ugainst the bottoa: of the cal 

Obstreperous (pbstre‘péros), a. Also 7 on-; 
(humorous or illiterate, chiefly in sense 2) 3 ab-, 
obatrepolous, -ulous, 8-9 obstropalous, -olous, 
-ulous, 9 obstreperlous. [f. L. oéstreper-us 
clamorons (f. obstrep-ere to make a noise nguinst, 
shout at, oppose noisily or troablesomely) + -ovs.] 

1. Characterized by great noise or outcry, esp. in 
opposition; clamorous, noisy; vociferons. 

¢ 1600 Timon 1. ii. (1842) 6 Proceed’st thou still with thy 
ostreperous or 1603 B. Joxson Sefanas v. iii, They 
(ravens) sate all night, Beating the ayte with their obstre- 
perous beakes. @ 1661 Fuucan |Worthies (1840) 11. 201 He 
+. Was very obstrepcrous in arg the case for transub- 
stantiation, 1748 Smoutett Kod. Rand, viii. (1804) 41, 
Lbeard him very obstropulous in his sleep. 1751 Jounsow 
Rambler No, 85 ¥ 11 most careless and obstrepcrous 
merriment. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan A/ysticz (1860) 11. 52 ‘he 
obstreperous rhetoricians will plague me with their big 
words, 1875 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims v. 131 Obstreperous 
roarings of the throat. . 

2. Resisting control, management, advice, etc., 
in a nolsy manner; turbulenl or unruly in be- 
haviour, esp. in resistance. 

1657 [see OastRErerousxess} 1737 Philip Quarll 10} 
Fearing she would grow obstrepulous, they each of ‘em too 
hold of one of her Arms. 1773 Gotpsn. Stoops fo Cong. 111, 
Tim sure you did vot treat Miss Hardcastle ., in this ob- 
stropalous manner. 1806 Suar Mister in Lond. (ed. 3) III. 
5 You have been quite obstropulous; no getting an food 
into your mouth but by force. 1827 Scott Diary a Oct. in 
Lockhart, We dined at Wooler, where an obstreperous horse 
retarded us for an hour at least. 1874 Buanano Afy firme L 
4 Generally having my own way..and becoming remarkably 
obstreperous when thwarted. 1881 Afacen. Afag. Nov. 40 
‘The most obstreperouz and unmanageable of all young 
merlins. 

Obstreperously (fbstre:pérasli), adv. [f. 
prec, +-LY4.] In an obstreperous or clamorous 
manner ; noisily; with load unruliness. 

1615 Coon Body of Man 243 The Peripatetians ob- 
streperously deny the Testicles this power of procreation of 
cece 1655 Funrer CA, Hist. x. it. § 42 The cathulics..at 
the two first behaved themselves so obstreperously, that 
some of them were forced to be pases, before they would 
Le quict. 750 Jounsox Rambler No. 12 » 6 Upon this, 
they all issahed ‘so obstreperously, that 1 took the oppor- 
tunity of sneaking off in the tumult. 1809 W. lavixc 
Knicherd. (1861) 1. 544 Its vigilant defenders. .were one and 
all snoring most obstreperously at their posts, 


Obstreperousness (pbstrepérosnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being obstreperons ; 
vociferousness, clamonz, noisy behaviour; now 
esp. noisy and unruly resistance to control. 2 

rn Furten CA. /fist. vii. § 18 Things not bein 
methodized with Scholasticall Formality, but managed wit 
tumultuous Obstreperousnesse. 1657 Reeve God's Pica 37 
This finding fault with God's actions, is called an ob-tre- 

rousnesse against the Almighty. 1691 Woop A¢k. Orn. 

I. 450 Anumerous crowd..seemed to be hugely taken nod 
enamour’d with his obstreporousness and undecent cants. 
1865 Mus. Wuttney Gayworthys xxxiv. api a7 Comport- 
ing herself with the utmost self assertion and obstreperous- 


"} Obstri‘ct, / La. Obs. rare—'. [nd.L. obstrict- 
as bound, cog pple. of obstringére: see O8- 
Morilly bowed ; bounden ; obliged. 


visi. His good brother; to 
scant ELS ‘3 somoche indebted and 


STBINGE, 
1527 Si. 
whom he recogniseth bym self 10 
obstricte. . : 
Obstriction (sbstrikfen). [ad. med. L. obstric- 
tidn-em obligation (Da Cange), n. of action f, 
obstringére : See uae OR state of being 

morally or legally bound ; obligation. 

1671 Minton Sareson 31 [God hath full right to ezempt 
Whom so it pleases bim by choice From National ic- 
tion. @ 37; Nonttt Exes. Wi. iv. § 33 (1740) 237 
.. hy their Conversation, and more by their reli 
strictions, influence their Party. 


OBSTRICTIVE. 


+ Obstri'ctive,. Obs.rare—'. [f.L.obstrict-, 
ppl. stem of obstringére: sce OBSTRICT and -IVE.] 

1642 Animady. Obsirvator's Notes 4 The same obligation 
of lustice and Honour is as pcoog upon Kings, (and hath 
ever beene held more powerfull and obstrictivein them, then 
in any state mannaged by a Community). 

+ Obstri-gillate, v. Obs. rare—°, [ad. os 
obstrigitlat-, ppl. stem of obstrigillare to hinder, 
oppose, derivative of obstringire: sce OBSTRINGE. } 
trans. To oppose or resist. Hence + Obstri’gil- 
lation, opposition. 

1623 CockeRAM }, Odstrigilate, to resist. L5id.11, A resist 
ing, Obstrigillation, Oppugnation. 1656 in Brount. 

+ Obstri‘nge, v. Obs. rare. [ad.L. obstringére, 
f. ob- (OB- 1c) + stringire to tic, bind.) trans. 
To put under obligation ; to bind. 

1528 Ambass, Let. to Wolsey in Strype Eccl. Men. (1822) 
1.11, App. xxiii. 66 He and the see was and is obstringed and 
bound to your Grace. 31660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat, cone. 
Retig. ut Vi. 453 1t was never lookt upon as unjustor strange, 
for those who kre obstring’d one to another hy those bonds 
to partake in the punishment of their Relatives. 

bstropalous, -olous, -wlous, etc., illiterate 
variants of OBSTREPEROUS. 

Obstruct (dbstrekt), v.  [f. L. obstrtet=, ppl. 
stem of obstruére to build against, to block up, 
f. ob- (OB- 1b) + strudre to pile, build.) 

1. trans. To block, close up, or fill (a way or 
passage) with obstacles or impediments; to render 
impassable or difficult of passage. 

1611 Cotcr., Ofpiler, to 4a obstruct, shut up, 16sr 
Hoszes Leviath. 1. xxix. 172 Wind in the head that ob- 
structeth the roots of the Nerves. 3667 Mitton #. £. x. 637 
Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at last, Through 
Chaos hurld, obstruct the mouth af Hell, For ever, and seal 
up his ravenous Jawes. 1703 MauxoretL Fourn. Ferus. 
(3? 76 The door is now so obstructed with Stones. 1796 

HUNTER tr. St.e@rerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) U1, 103 Rolling 
stones, which now obstruct these roads as well as mar the 
greatest part of the surface of this island. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeit w. vii, ‘Rise .. thou obstructest the way’. 1845 
Buon Dis. Léver 68 The common duct was much compressed 
and obstructed by enlaryenent and hardening of the pan- 
creas, absot, 1689 Col Ree. Peunsyle. |. 264 But what 
then obstructed I am not certaine. 

2, To interrupt, render difficult, or retard the 

passage or progress of; to impede, hinder, or 
retard (a person or thing in its motion). 
1658 H. Vauenan Silex Seint. L'Envoy, Sin.. quickly will 
Turn in, if not obstructed still. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 2. 1V. 134 The Wind..we believe obstructs the coming 
of any letters from Holland, and keeps hack the Dutch fleet. 
1768 Beattie Ainstr. 1. xlix, If but a cloud obstruct the 
solar ray. 1789 W. Buctian Dont. Afed. (1790) 79 These, hy 
obstructing the free current of air. render such places damp 
andunwholesome x8ar Caaic Let, Drawing, etc v. 259 
If... the particles of air can obstruct and reflect ight. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. VU. 507 They did not even 
take the trouble to obstruct his passage over the river. 

3. fig. To stand in the way of, or persistently 
oppose the progress or course of (proceedings, or 
a person or thing in a purpose or action); to 
hinder, impede, retard, delay, withstand, stop. 
To obstruct process (in Law): to commit the 
punishable offence of intentionally hindering the 
officers of the law in the execution of their duties. 

1? Crarenpon Hist, Red, 1. § 63 A Servant..the prejudice 
to whose Person exceedingly obstructed alt overtures made 
in Parliament for bis service. 1649 Miiton Eikon. ix, To 
expect that theie voting or not voting should obstruct the 
Commons, 1663 Watton Life Hooker in i.'s Wks. (1888) 
L. 36 She was like an untamed heifer, that would not be 
ruled by Gad’s people, but obstructed his discipline. 19738 
Cot. Ree. Pennsytv. IV. 284 The said Officers were obstructed 
in the lawful Discharge of their Duty. 1766 Gotosm. Vie, IV, 
xxviii, 1 don't know if it be just thus to obstruct the union 
of manand wife. 1774 Facos's Law Dict. (ed. 9) s. v. Process, 
Obstructin the execution of lawful process, is an offence 
against publick justice. 1853 A. Prentice Hist. Anti-Corn- 
Law League 1, viii, 112 Many... had come to obstruct 
the proceedings. = Faoupe /fist. Eng. 111. xiv, 212 He 
had obstructed good subjects, who would have done their 
duty, had he allowed them. 

To come in the way of, interrupt, shat out 
(the sight or view of). 

1717 tr, Fresier’s Voy. 49 The next Morning..a thick Fog 
obstructing our Sight, we weigh’d, to go up thither. 1807 
J. Bartow Colund, ut.144 And hills above them still ob- 
struct the skies. 1859 Geo. Eutor A. Bedeii, On the,.north 
western side, there was nothing ta obstruct the view. 

Hence Obstru‘eting, od/. sd, and ff/. a.; Ob- 
stru‘ctingly adv., so as to obstruct. 

1649 Mitton Evkon. xxvii, This is mischief without remedy, 
a stifling and obstructing evil that hath no vent. 3827 Con. 
sett Pol. ae XXXII. 37 One of the crimes .. was the 
obstructing of petitions, 1889 ‘Annie Tuomas’ That Other 
Woman 111. vi, 96 Two or three obstructingly stout bodies 
sat in their way. 3897 Adtbut?’s Syst. Afed. 111. 794 Vhe 
obstructing agent may be.. a peritoneal adhesion by which 
a loop of bowel is snared. | 

(O-bstruct, sé., conjectural emendation, by War- 
burton, of adstract in the following passage (but 
not otherwise known) : 

1606 Snaxs. Ant. & Cé ut. vi. 61 His pardon for returne. 
Ni es some he granted, heing an abstract ‘tweene his Lust 
and him. 


Obstructed (gbstraktéd), 4.2. [£ Ossrnuct 
v, + -ED1.] Blocked up, stopped up, hindered, 
impeded : see the vb. 

x611 Corca., Ofsild, ohstructed, stopped, shut vp. a 1658 


36 


CLevetanp General Eclipse, As an obstructed fountain’s 
head Cuts the entail off from the streams And brooks are 
disinherited. 1747 Westey Print. Physic (1762) p. xxii, 
Obstructed Perspiration, vulgarly called Catching Cold. 
1749 Jounson frene wn, ii, If e’r th youth has.. felt th’ im- 

aatience of obstructed Jove. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

. 6g0 The symptoms ofan obstructed hernia, as of obstructed 
intestine, are not very definite. — , 

b. Aled. Having a functional obstruction. 

166a R, Matuew Uni. Alch.o4 One Maid .. being obstructed 
about five or six ycars, insomuch as she grew very diseased. 

Hence Obstru‘etedly adv., with obstruction. 

1656 Ducness Newcastie WVature's Picture xt Epistle, 
Others in one discourse speak.. weakly or obstructedly, 

Obstructer, variant of OpsTRUCTOR. 


Obstruction (bstr*kfon). [ad.L. odstruction- 
em, n. of action f. obstradre to OBSTRUCT. Crek. 
obstruction (1540 in Godef. Compi.).] The action 
of obstructing; that in which this is embodied. 

1. The action of blocking up a way or passage 
with an obstacle or impediment; the rendering 
impassable; the condition of being so blocked ; 
frequently in reference to passages, organs, or func- 
tions of the body: es. the ill-condition prodaced 
by constipation of the bowels. Cold obstruction 
(also fig.), stoppage or cessation of the vital func- 


tions; the condition of the body in death. 

1533 More eet xxi. Wks. 882/2 A diete as thinne as 
Galiene deuiseth for hym tbat hath an obstruccion in his 
liner, x601 SHaks. 72vel, MW, 1 iv. 22 This does make some 
obstruction in the blood: This crosse-gartering. 1603 — 
Meas, for M. ut i. ae To die,..To lie in cold obstruction, 
and torot, This sensible warme motion, to become A knead 
clod. 19791 Gentl. Mag. 22/2 Where deafness proceeds from 
an obstruction of the auditory duct, by wax. 1813 Byron 
Gtaour iii, Where cold Obstruction’s apathy Appals the 
gazing mourner's heart. 1844 Durton Deafness 75 The 
most efficient local means of treating .. obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube. 1876 Lower, Among my Bhs. Set. 
157 The cold obstruction of two centuries thaws, and the 
stream of speech. .seeks out itsold windings. 1877 Ropeats 
Handbh, Med. 1. 30 Accumulations of fluid in the interior 
of hollow organs, as the result of obstruction at an orifice. 

2. The action of hindering or rendering difficult 
the passage or progress of a person or thing; the 
fact of standing in the way; the shutting ont of 
light by interposition. 

r6or Suaxs. /wel, N. 1. it. 43 Clo. Why it hath bay Win- 
dowes transparant as baricadoes,..and yet complainest thou 
af obstruction? 175g Youne Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 269 
Souls suffer no separation from obstruction of matter, or 
distance of place. 1841 Expninstove 2st, Ind. 11. 413 He 
advanced without further obstruction to the capital, 

3. fg. The hindering or stopping of the course, 
performance, or doing of anything; spec. the per- 
sistent attempt to stop the progress of business in 
any meeting or legislative assembly, e.g. in the 
Honse of Commons. 

1656 Stantey Hist. Philos. ww. (1701) 144/1 To one who 
asked him what folly is, he said, the obstruction of Know- 
ledge. 1674 Tempe Let. to Coventry Wks. 3731 U1. 300, 
1am confident ., that an Obstruction of the Peace will not 
arise fram hence. Fryer Ace. E. india & P.78 The 
ee obstruction of Trade, occasioned by the War. 3741 

liopteTox Cizero 1. v.38 This obstruction given to Cicero's 
returm 19774 Yacob's Law Dict.(ed.9)s.v. Process, An obstruc- 
tion of an arrest upon criminal process. 3845, MecCutnocn 

Faxration 1 t (1852) 59 A peaject af this sort is linble to 
much obstruction from the di iculties in the way of fixing 
the piney or original valuation. 1879 M. Arsoup £ss., 
Irish Cathot, 99 Vhe abstruction offered hy the Irish mem- 
bers in Parliament is really an expression of this uncon- 
trollable antipathy. 1880 McCartuy Own Times VV. lix. 313 
lis progress [the Ballot, Bill of 1871] was delayed by that 
pence of talking against time which has more recently 

come famous under the name of obstruction. 1893 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 5/2 Mr. Gladstone .. defined obstruction as 
resisting the will of the House otherwise than by argument, 

4. Anything that stops or blocks a way or passage; 
that which hinders or prevents passage or pro- 
gress; an obstructing obstacle. a. physical. 

1597 Suas. 2 /f/en. [V, 1. i. 65 To..purge th’ obstructions, 
which begin to stop Our very Veines of Life, 173a Ansutu- 
not Rutes of Diet 301 And remove the Obstruction. 1836 
W. Irvine A storia 1, 162 The turbulence and rapidity of the 
current..gave the voyagers intimation that they were ap- 
proaching the great obstructions of the river. 1850 Cnuns 
Locks share ro The forms of these maveable obstructions 
to the bolt, in locks of modern date, are of course various. 
1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech, 1705/1 The cow-catcher, or frame 
in front of an engine, to push abstructions from the rails. 

b. immaterial. : 

t6or Snaxs. Zwel. NV. 1. v. 129 Why this [sentence] is 
euident to any formall capacitie. There is no obstruction in 
this. 1697 Damrien Voy. 507 ‘Their designs mteting with 
such delays and ohstructions, they many of them grew weary 
of it, 3810 R. Hau Jiés, (1841) V. 182 Guilt is a fegal ob- 
struction to an gee ta God. 1876 Moztey Unio. Serut 
ix. (1877) 194 The great obstruction to generaosity in our 
nature is jealousy. 

5. attrib. and Con:b., obstruction-guard, a bar, 


ete. fixed in front of a railway-engine to remove an 
obstraction from the rails. ad 

1897, Alfbutt’s Syst. Med, WM. 874 V D 
struction symptoms have hecome de: Ma ESB Daily Noes 
25 ie 3/5 A rail chair had bee placed on the rails, The 
impact was so severe as to sv i ri 
pk mash the obstruction guard in 

Obstru‘ctionism. rare—'. [f. prec. + -18u.] 
The practice of systematic obstruction, as in a 
legislative body. 


. OBSTRUENT. 


1879 Pali Mall = 12 Sept., If obstructionism were to 
become extinct immediately, it would not have So away 
without leaving a lasting .. impression upon the character 


of the English House of Commons. 


Obstructionist (gbstro'kfanist). [f. as prec. 
+-18T.] One who advocates or systematically 
practises obstruction, esp. in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of a legislative body. 

3846 K. Bett Canning 341 Luckily there is always an 
obstructionist in the House of Commons .. to start up with 
an objection by way of rider to the very climax of unanimity. 
186a Hest. Kev. Jan. 60 Obstructionists make heretics, and 
heretics make obstructionists. 188a 7rééxae (N. Y.) 5 Apr., 
It is hard to see what motive could have influenced the 
Democrats to act as obstructionists in this matter, 188a 
Gopkin in 19¢4 Cent. Aug, 187 The scenes of disorder pre- 
pared by the Irish obstructionists last winter. 

attrib, 18799 Pall Mall Budget 12 Sept., The mischief 
which obstructionist impunity has already worked. 

{f L. 


Obstructive (gbstrektiv), @ (sb.) 
obstruct, ppl. stem (see OBSTRUCT v.) + -1VE: cf. 
F, obstructif, -ive (1690 in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

1, Having the quality of obstructing ; tending to 
obstruct ; causing impediment. Const. of, Zo. 

161x Co7sr., one oppilatiue, obstructiue, stopping. 
1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 204 The King.. knowing how 
abstructiue it would prone to his purpose, sent for Bishop 
Blackburne, ¢3x695 J. Mituer Descr. New York (1843) 12 
Things .. either wanting or obstructive to the happiness of 
New York. xg1a Pawweaux Direct. Ch.avardens (ed. 4) 
68 Nothing is to be permitted there which shall be.. 
obstructive of it (divine service]. 1737 Poem Birthday 
K. George l, Far from thy Brows, obstructive Slumbers 
shake, 3859 Mut Diss. & Disc. 1. French Rev. in 1848. 402 
Suppose it (a second Chamber] constituted in a manner, of 
all others, least calculated to render it an obstructive body. 
1865 M. Agnotp £'ss. Crit. ii. (1875) 59 Academies may he 
said to be obstructive to energy and inventive genius. 1866 
Geo. Exot &. Hol? IL. xxx. 227 This angry haste .. might 
some day.. be obstructive of his own work. 1881 Mtss Vonce 
Lads & Lasses Langley iii. 128 That obstructive old aunt 
insisted on dusting Mr, O’Toole’s parlour herself. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the natare of obstruc- 
tion of the bowels or of any bodily duct or passage. 

16a0 Vennen ta Recta v. 89 It .. abstergeth obstructiue 
humours in the stomacke. 1876 Buistowe 7%. § Pract. Med. 
ee §31 Ohstructive and regurgitant disease of the aortic 
and mitrat orifices. 1897 4W5uit's Syst. Afed. 1V. 67 The 
coloration of skin in these cases is pually noes oe that 
found in ordinary obstructive jaundice. | /déd. 395 Obstruc- 
tive suppression may forbid the exit of the urine .. after it 
has been completely formed by the kidneys. 

B. sé. 1. An obstructive agent, instrument, or 
force ; a hindrance. 

1642 Jer. Taytor Epise. (1647) 4 Episcopacy .. was insti 
tuted as ap obstructive to the diffusion of Schisme and 
Heresy. 1654 Hamuono Fundam, xiii. 120 The second 
obstructive..is that of the Fiduciarie. 1860 TyNoALL Glac, 
1. xxvii. 228 The leading mule..proved a mere obstructive. 

2. One who obstructs or retards progress in 
legislation, education, parliamentary business, etc. 

1856 R.A. VauGnan Afystics (1860) IL. vin. ii. 4x He must 
stand condemned..as ote of the obstructives of his day. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, The‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) Tf. 
116 The people are familiarized with the reason of reform, 
and, one by one, take away every argument of the obstruc- 
tives. 1879 Sata in Daily Ted, 28 June, A meddlesome aod 
intolerant body of political obstructives who called them- 
selves the Constitutional Association, @ 1884 M. Pattison 
Afem. (1885) 239 Every Oxford man was a Liberal, even 
those whom nature had palpably destined for obstructives. 

Hence Obstru‘otively adv., so as to obstruct ; 
Obstru‘ctivism, the system or practice of being 


obstructive. 

1863 Mecvitce Be Princ. She 
the point of the tongue .. till it comes upon the palate 
obstructively, and so forms the letter D. 1870 Dickess 
£. Dyood ii, Fragments of old wall [ete.].. have got in- 
congrnously or obstructively built into many of its houses 
and gardens. 1885 Academy 19 Dec. 407/2 A fusion of 
fanatical obstructivism with official corruption, 

Obstru‘ctiveness. [f. prec. +-xEss.] Ob- 
structive quality or practice. 

1727 in Baitey vol. 11. 1856 Faoupe Hist, Eng, (1858) 1. 
vi. 4 In.. nominations to the religious houses the superiors 
.. residing abroad had equal facilities for abstructiveness. 
1884 Spectator 12 July 904/2 The mischievous obstructive- 
ness of the House of Mane 

Obstructor (gbstra*ktoz). Also 7 -our, 7-9 
-er, [agent-n. on L. type, f. obstredre to OBSTRUCT: 
cf. constructor, instructor} One who or that which 
obstructs, stands in the way of, or impedes; a 
hinderer ; an opponent of progress. 

1649 J. Gooowin (¢é¢/e) The Obstructours of ustice. 1665 
Watton Life Hooker in H.'s Wks, (1888) 1. 34 ‘The common 
people became so fanatic, as to believe the hishops to be 
Antichrist, and the only obstructors of God's Discipline. 
1672 W. o: Britains Dutch ae The Hollanders are 
the great Supplanters of ‘Trade, an: Obstructers of Com- 
merce. 178§ JouNson, Odstructer, one that hinders or 
opposes. 1884 Afanch. Exam, 22 May 5/1 [He] had chosen 
to turn himself into a deliberate obstructor of Irish measures. 


Obstruent (gbstrvént), «. and sb. [ad. L. 

obstruent-ent, pr. pple. of obstrue-ére to OBSTRUCT.] 

A.. adj. Obstructing ; 4/ed. closing up the ducts 
or passages of the body : cf. DEOBSTRUENT. 


ech 190 Gradually raising 


1755 Jonson, Obstrvent, hindering, blocking up. 182 
WG. 8. xe. Vill. Curate 132 If you subject me to suc 


obstruent interruptions as these. 1857 Mayne Egos, Lexy 
Obstruens, shutting or closing up; applied to medicines: 
obstruent. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sé. a, Something that obstructs, an obstruc- 


ee 


OBSTRUSE. 


tion. b. Wed, A medicine which closes the 
orifices of ducts or vessels, or the natural passages 
of the body. 

1669 W, Simrsow Hydrol. Chynt. 32 Vitiated by such on 
obstructive coagulative salt..according to the strength and 
degree of the obstruent. 1888 A. S. Witson Lyric Hopeless 
Lovetxix, Some obstruent toclear 2way. r8gain Syd. Soc. Let. 

+ Obstru'se, 4., erron. form of AnsTRUSE (for- 
merly frequent, after obsiriisus, false reading In L.). 

1604 T. Warcnt Passions v. § 2. 168 In such an obstruse 
difficultie, he that speaketh most ap) arently and probably, 
saith the hest. 1683 Moxon Meck, Zxerc., Printing 367 
Obstruce Words and Phrases. «3734 Noatu Fvam. 1. iis 
§ 18 (1740) 39 If we sink. .to his more obstruse Reaches. 


Obstupefacient ane a, [ad.L.obstupe- 
facient-ent, pre pple of o stupefactre: see below 
‘and -ENT.] Stupefying; in Afed. = narcotic, 

1867 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Obstupefact, a, (sb.). Obs. rave. [ad. L. 
obstupefact-us, pa. pple. of obstupefac-dre: see next.) 
Stupefied, stupid ; as sd. a stupid person. 

r601 B. Jouson Poctaster v. iii, For. \low now Crispinus? 
Crisp. O. — obstupefact. 78. Nay, that we all are. 

+Obstupefa‘ction. Os. rare. [n. of action 

f, obstspefacere to render senseless, f. o6- Ne 1b,d) 

+ stupefaccre to make stupid.) The fact or con- 
dition of being sen log! stupefaction. 

1685 Jacuson Creed vy. xi, § x That obstupefaction wherein 
our souls..are miserably drenched b: their delapse into these 
bodily sinks of corruption. 1664 11. Mone A/ys¢, fnig. 436 
Whether those..doe it.. rather in a kind of confusion and 
obstupefaction of mind out of fear and suspicion, 

+Obstupefa‘ctive, ¢. Ols. rare. [E L. 
obstupefact- (sce prec.) +-1VE.] Tending to stupefy. 
@ 1633 Axr. Apot (J.), The force of it is obstupefactive, 
and no other. * 4 

Obstupefy (bstitpriai), v. [f L. obstipe- 
facere (see above), after Srurery.]  érans. To 
stupefy, esp. mentally. 

1613 Thence Creed t. xit § 1 So had the dinels .. sought 
to work wonders about the Egyptian idols, which did ob- 
stnpifie the people. 1660 H. Moxy Myst. Godliness Wi. 138 
Some Lethargicat or obstupifying disease. 1708 Brit. A, lo 
No, 36, 2/1 To Paradigmatize and. .explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities. 1889 C. Parrcnaap Ocecas. Th. Astron. 163 Vou 
cannot obstupefy such 2 man, 

+Obstupescence. Oés. rare. [f. L. obstu- 

(Gap pr. pple. of abstupéscdre (obstipiscere) to 

come stnpefied: sec -ENCE.] The condition of 
belng in a stupor. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 52 b/2 The ob- 
stupescence and feare wherwith the. .faynte-harted are often- 
times taken. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Obstupescentia, old 
term for..that state when the patient remains still, with open 
eyes, a3 if astonished, and neither moves or speaks: obstne 
pescence. r18ga in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

+ O-bstuprate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. obstuprare, §. ob- (OB- 1b) + stuprare to 
ravish.] ¢rans. To savish; == CoNSTUPRATE. 

1658 Bromma Tread. Specters w. 265 Snatching a ring 
from her father that did obsiuprate her, delivered it to her 


Norse, | ‘ 

Obtain (fbtéin), v. Forms: 5-6 ob-, op-, 
-teyne, -tayne, -teigne, -teygne, (5 optyne), 6 
obtaigno, opteine, (Sc. obtene, obtine, optene), 
6-7 obteine, -taine, (optain(e, 7 S¢. obtean), 
6- obtain. (ME, odfeine, ~teyne, -tene, a, ¥F. 
obten-ir (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. obfinére, f, ob- 
(Os- 1b) + fenére to hold, keep. Cf. Contain. ] 

1, trans. To come into the possession or enjoy- 
ment of (something) by one’s own effort, or by 
request ; to procure or gain, as the result of pur- 
pose and effort; hence, generally, to acquire, get. 

ergqag Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 2085 And so the yyctory 
shall ye obteyne. 1432-g0 Er. i, (Rolls) 1. 2gr. Men of 
Norway. thn 3 from Denmarke, opteynede and inhabite 
that grownde,callenge hit Normandy. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
x. 40 [Eneas] opteyned her grace for to soiourne. 1526 
Tinoace Matt. v.7 Blessed are the mercifull: for the shall 
ebteyas mercy. 1548-9 (Mar) B4. Com, Praycr Coll. a3rd 
Sund. aft. Trin. Graunt that those thynges which we aske 
faithfully we maye obteine effectually. 1651 Hopsues 
Leviath, u. xxvii. 154 Obtaining Pardon by Mony, or. other 
rewards, 1756 C. Lucas #ss, Waters Il, 278 Gilded 
shillings..had obtained the name of Bath stineas, 31800 tr. 
prin Linde Chem. 1.223 The precipitate obtained js sul hite 
of barytes. 1860 TyxpALt Glac, 1. xx. 138, 1 climbed..to 
obtain a generat view of the surrounding scene. 1 
Mercter Sanity § Jusanity x.261 The process of obtaining 
a livelihood. , 

b. With 03/. ¢/. expressing what is granted in 
answer toa request. Now rare or Ods. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) V. 397 Opteynynge uanethe of 
God that be sawles of the nen, eohelde salvede. 
1460 Carcaave Chron, 235 The abbot opteyned that there 
schuld no prioure longing to Seynt Albonne. . be compelled 
for to gadere the dymesto the King. @ 1648 Lo, l!rasrat 
Hen, VET aes They obtained that Francisco Sforza 
should be admitted tothe Enrperorsprescence. 1737 WHISTON 
Josephus Hist. 1, xvi. §7 Macheras.. earnestly gged and 
Obtained that he would be reconciled. 1844 KINGLAKE 
ae sot, I obtained that alt of them..should sit at the 
table. 

+e. With inf oj. expressing what is got from, 
of a person; = to prevail upon. 06s. 

168: Dayoen Aés. & Ackil. To Rdr, 1 could not obtain 
from myself to show Absalom unfortunate. 2744 Ricuanp- 
son Pamela INL. 227 The Gentlemen..obtained of Miss to 
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es? severat Tunes on the Spinnet. x95! Fentale Foundling 
172 It was with Difficutry..1 had obtained from myself to 
have this Conversation. 
d. aésol. (Cf. 4.) 

1ga6 Tixpace 1 Cor. ix. a4 So ruune that ye maye obtayne. 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. Wks. (Rdg) 93/1 Echo.. 

ouchsafe me, I may do him these fast rites... A/er. Thou 
dost ohtain. 1854 Wuitrien //erinit of the Phebaid iii, 
‘The simple heart, that freety asks In tove, obtains. 

+2. a, With pa. pple. as compl. To procure 
something to be done: = Gry. 28a. b, With taf. 
as compl. To indnce, prevail upon (a person) fo do 
something: = GrT v. 30. Obs. rare. 

1425 Paston Lett. 1. a1 Sir John Paston..hath optyned 
me condempnyd to hym in cec{vij] marcz. rsga Vobody + 
Somes, #25 in Simpson Sch. Shacks, (1878) 1. 300 He..will 


not be obtaind To take upon him this Realmes government. 


+8. To gain, win (a battle or other contest). 

1470 Tirtorr Casar i. (1530) a_All the battels which he 
obteynyd in France. 1615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 3. 4 That 
memorable Sea-battell there obtained against the Turk. 
ar64g Wintunor /éist, New Eng. (1853) IT. 142, I might 
have obtained the cause I bad in hand. 

4, intr. To win the victory, gain the day, pre- 
vail; to succeed, prosper. Oés, or arch. 

61425 Lyps, Assembly of God's 1313 When olde Attropos 
had seen and herde.. How Vertew had opteynyd. 1440 
Gesta Rom, 1. xxxiv. 134 Pes, nerves .. that mercy, ie 
sistre, myght not epic yar ne prevayle in hir purpose. 1526 
R. Wrvirorp AMartiloge (1893) 74 For whose eleccyon was 
a sysme, but he obteyned, and well ruled. 1642 Mitton 
Apol. Sntect, Wks. (1847) 79/2 Too credulous is the confuter, 
if he think to obtain with me. _270x Swirt Contests Nobles 
& Comm, Aihens & Rou iii, This, though it failed at 
present, yet afterwards obtained. 1847 Tesxnyson Princ. 
vu. 56 Less prosperously the second suit obtain’d. 

5. To attain to, get as far as, reach, gain. +a. 
intr. with to, unto: To get to. Oéds. 

3477. Earu Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Aske forgenenesse.. 
of god, and in thy self so doyng, thou mayest opteyne vnto 
hys grace, 1555 Eoun Decades To Rar. (Arb.) 51 Salomon 
. obteyned by his Rat} pptiors toOphir. 158 Sipxey pod. 
Poctrie (Arb.) 34 The Poets have obtained to the..top of 
their profession. r6ag Bacon Z£ss., Sintudation (Arb.) 507 
Ifa Man cannot obtaine to that Indgment. 

b. frans. To attain, reach, gain. Obs, or arch. 

1589 Haxtuyr Voy. 817 His consorts, whereof one... hath 
not long since obtayned his port. 1733 P. Suaw tr. Bacon's 
De Sap. Vet. iit. Expl., Philos, Wks, I. 561 The End is 
seldom obtained. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. fist. (1776) 1V. 316 
If once the tama obtains the rocky precipice. 1830 Scott 
Demonol, (1831) 384 The vivacity of fancy..dies within us 
when we obtain the age of manh 

+e. with éaf To attain or come fo be, to do, etc.$ 
lo get opportunity, perthission, ability, etc. fo do 
something ; to succeed in doing something. Oéds. 
1rga6 Sxecton Magnyf 1815, L trust we shall optaine To 
do you servyce. 4 1586 S1ONEY Arcadia (1622) 35 Clitophon 
by vehement importunitie obtained 10 goe with him. at 
Cunwoath Jamul, Mor. (r79) 117 The weaker Murmurs 
cannot obtain to be heard. 1703 Maunprrte Fourn, 
Serus. (1732) 7 It was not without much importunity that 
we obtain'd to have the use of a dry part of the House. 
+6. To hold; to possess; to occupy. [A Latin 


sense.] Obs. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 92 To haue and opteyne 
hem yn my tappe or holde hem in my harmys. ¢1530 Lu. 
Beaxers Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 458 Who shal jas and 
obtaine this countre after vs, syth that Arthur..is deed. 1673 
Mitron &. &. 1. 87 We who obtains the Monarchy of 
Heav'n, 1710 Braketey Princ. [uman Auowd. 1. § 131 
Varying the signification of each figure lin Arabic notation] 
according to the place it obtains. 

7. inir. To prevail; to be prevalent, customary, 
or established ; to be in force or in vogue; to hold 
good, have place, subsist, exist. [? Allied to 4 or 6.] 

1618 Hates Gold, Rent, ut. (1673) 66 Their opinions have 
now obtained for a hundred years. 1640 Br. Hatt Hind. 
RKemonstr. 17 That forme of Episcopal! Government, which 
hath hitherto obtained in the Church, 1734 Benkerry 
Alciphr.v. §raza practice.. which obtains only among the 
idle part of the nation. Reto /nguiry i. § 3 Laws of 
nature which universally obtain, 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 75 Static equilibrium, such. .as that which obtains 
in the two manaiot a balance. 1890 Lv. Esnen in Law 
Times Rep. UX. 731/2_ The new mode, which now 
obtains, of drafting Acts of Parliament so as to tegislate by 
incorporating other Acts of Parliament. 

+b. pass. = prec. sense. Obs. rare. 

1529 More Dyalage w. Wks. 283/1 Which thing hac 
yndoubtedly nener Been obteined among y* people..if god 
had not bronghie it vp hymsetfe. 1565 Juwer. Repl. 
Harding (4611) 410 Him, that is the Priest, or, Elder, he 
calleth the Sacrificer..And the same word, Sacrificer, is now 
obteined hy Custome. 

Hence Obtained f//.«., Obtaining vi. sé. 

1498, Acd rt ffen. VIL, 3 Preamble, Your moost 
victorivs opteynyng teayps Richard. 1539 J. Fostea in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. UL. 112 For the optaynyng of hys 
gracyous pardon, 21548 Hatt Chron., fen, VI, 4 In the 
very begynnyng of his newe a tai reigne. 2169: Borie 
Hist. Al ia Geo 19 Whether these obtained substances 
ought to be looked upon as true air, 1875 Wuttxey Life 
Lang, it. 23 The advantage won by the mind in the obtain- 
ing of a language. 

Obtainable (gbtznib’l), 2. [f- prec. +-4 BLE.) 
That may be obtained or got; procurable. ; 

1617 Hieaon Ves. IE. 198 We see which is the onely ioy; 
we see it is obtaineable, 1793 G. Aoass Nat. § Exp. 
Philos. VN. xxxi. 285 Effects..by no means obtainable by 
the moving force immediately applied. 1879 Proctor 
Pleas. Ways Se. i. 4 At_all obtainable temperatures, and 
under all obtainable conditions of pressure. 


| That obtains; winning; 


OBTEMPERATE. 


Obtainal (gbtzrnal). rare. [fas prec. + -at.] 
= OBTAINMENT. 

1803 W. Tayo in Aun, Kev. 1. 355 That commerce.. 
which is carried on with the richest nation. .is most favour- 
able to the ohtainal of ca) pital, 1869 Daily News 20 Mar., 
‘The obtaina! of a supplementary charter, to enable the 
University [of London} to grant certificates of proficiency 
to women, 1883 Pali Mali G. 22 June 2/2 The concen- 
tration of all efforts on the obtainal of bigh prices for land- 
tords selling their estates. 

Obtainaneco, rare. 
== OBTAINMENT. 

1846 II. W. Torzexs Rew. Mil Hist. 110 The great and 
only resource for the obtainance of victory. 

Obtainer (pbterno:), [f. as prec. + -ER1.] One 
who obtains; © gainer, winner; a gelter. ; 

rsga in R. G. Marsden Sed. PL Crt. Adm. (1894) I. 96 The 
ohtayner therof owyth by the said custom .. to be preferryd 
omnibus alitscreditoribus, aga Haut Chron., Hen. Vir, 
26b, The more renowmed is the glory, and the fame more 
immortalt of the vanquisher and obteyner. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng. 1. vi. (1739) 32. All obtainers of provisions 
in the Court at Rome. 1755 Jouxsou, Obtainer, he who 
obtains. 1861 Cosmo Innes $4. Early Scotch Hist. 259 
The obtainer of the Papaf and Royal privileges for the 
University. 


Obtaining, ///. z. 


(f. as prec. + -aNcz.) 


[f. Onrain v. + -1No2,] 
revailing, prevalent (¢4s.). 

1683 T. Fuatuan Sferactiins Ridens No. 77 (1713) I. 
224 The Word Confirmation..in the Grammatical and most 
obtaining sense, signifies a strengthening or corroborating. 
1803 Marv Cuaarton Wife & Mfistress 1. 193 A charming 
creature, who sings like an angel, and will be very obtaining 
.. when she gets amongst them! /érd. IV. 121 The result 
of the experiment will very shortly... prove it, .. 1 believe it 
is on the eve of becoming very obtaining. 

Obtainment (ghi@nmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action of obtaining or getting. 

1s71 Gotninc Calvin on Ps. fi 22 For obteynment of 
forgivenesse of his sinnes. 1677 Gate Cr. Gentiles 11.1%. 33 
Every one is delighted in the obtainement of what he loves. 
y8oa-ta Bentuam Ration, Judic. Evid. (1827) 1. 224 A 
species of fraudulent obtainment, the punishment of which 
consisted of transportation for three years. 1884 H. Srencer 
in Hed Rev. July 39 Nutrition presupposes obtainmeot 


of food. : 
b. Something obtained. 

1829 E. Jesse Jrn/. Naturalist 55 Grants from manorial 
lords for permission thus to feed them [swine] were recorded 
with care as valnable obtainments. 

Obtalmia, obs. form of OPHTHALMIA. 

Obtect (gbte kl), @. Entom. rare~°. {ad. 1. 
obtect-us covered over: see next.] = next. 

In mod. Diets. 

Obtected (gbiektéd), Afi. a. LEntom. [f. L. 
oblect-us, pa. is of obtegtre to cover over + -ED.] 

a, Covered by a neighbouring part, as the hemie- 
lytra of some //emiptera by the enlarged scutellum. 
b. Applied to the form of pure characteristle of 
the Lepidoptera, in which the limbs, etc. of the 
fntnre insect are indistinctly discernible through 
the outer covering (opp. to coarctafe); in later use 
sometimes extended to all pup in which the 
whole body and limbs are enclosed in s horny case 
(including coarcfate). Also said of the metamor- 
phosis in which such pupz occur. 

1816 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1. 52 Those of all 
lepidopterous insects.. by Linnd are denominated obtected 

upe. 1826 /érd. 1V. 335 Obtected (Od/ecta). When the 
Hiemelytra are covered by n scutelliform mesothorax. (id. 
43t_ Metamorphosis incomplete. Metamorphosis ohtected. 
1888 RoLesTon & Jackson Anim. Life 152 The obtected 
pupa is either angular, as in the majority of Lepidoptera 
with clubshaped antenna..or it is conical, as in Sphine. 

Obtectcovenose (ghte'ktovindu's), a. Bot. {f. 
L. obtect-us covered over, veiled + véndsus VENOUS, 
f. véna vein.} Applied to a leaf having the prin- 
cipal and longitudinal veins connected by simple 
cross-veins. 1866 Linorey in Treas. Bot, 

Obtemper (/btempz:), v. (a. F. obfemper-er 
(14th c. in Iiatz.-Darm.) sd. L. obtemperare to 
obey, f. 0b- (OB- 1a) + femperdreto qualify, temper, 
to restrain oneself.) 

1, To comply with, yield to, submit to, obey ; 
now only In Sz. Lazy, to obey (a judgement or 
order of acourt). a. férans. 

21489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxv. 93 But for to obtempre 

-oure request, for this tyme I graunte hym his lyf. 1535 
SyEwaRT Cron. Scot. 11.12 The lordis. .wald nocht obtemper 


i d. 16: Row Hast. Kirk (1842) 59 Bemg 
his comman 1 337-50 ow His, “3 


ray oe and obe of 
Assemblie, 1728 Wodrow ‘arr. (1843) LIL. goa Refusing to 
1084 Edinéurgh Courant 
12 Mar. 3/2 Lord Adam..granted decree of, Absolvitor, 
pursuer having failed to obtemper Lord Fraser's order. 
+b. gafr. with fo: To be obedient. Oés. 
149s Caxton Vitas Patr. (W, de W. 1495) 1. 18s Ki To 
iy 


I. gx Kinnatil, deveuly 


Thad to obtemper vnto your Majesties commandement 
* +2, trans. To temper, restrain. Obs. rare. 

1 Stewart Cron. Scot. Il. 94 Thir tuo kingis wald 
nochi heir thair desyte, Nor 3it no way obtemper wald 
thair ire. ' 

+Obtemperate, ///. 2. Obs. Also 6-7 Se. -at. 
[ad. L, obfemperat-ns, pa pple. of obsenperdre: 


OBTEMPERATE. 


see prec.] a. as adj. Obedient, submissive. b. 
as Se. pa. pple. of next: Obeyed, complied with. 

1432-50 tr. eis (Rolls) 11. 223 ‘The body scholde be.. 
obtemperate [7rev. buxom] to the sawle, 1533 BretneNDEN 
Livy i, (1822) 5: Ye wald sone have obtemperat, and obeyit 
my chargis. 1676 Row Contin. Blair's Antodiog. xit. (1848) 
446 Others who had not obtemperat the act. 

os aes es a (btempérett), ev. [f. L. obten- 
perai-, ppl. stem of obtemperdre : see OBTEMPER.] 

1. = OpremPeR 1. a. ¢rans. 

1432-0 tr. HWigdern (Rolls) VIL. 21g Duke Harolde, thenk- 
ynge better to obtemperate and favoure the cuntre raper 
then the private profite of his brober. 1611 Cotcr., Ob 
temperer, to obtemperate, obey. 1653 A. Witson Fas. J, 
104 The King had fit Instruments..that conld fit an 
obtemperate the Kings humour. 3766 W. Gorvon Gen. 
Connting-ho. 340 When the order given is obtemperated by 
acceptance. 1865 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 343 After a violent 
quarrel the guides obtemperated his commands. 

b. zztr. with fo: To be obedient. 
¢1832 Du Wes fntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1036 Desiryng..to 
obtemperate to his pleasur & affection, 1884 A. A, Watts 
Life Alaric Watts!.33 To this suggestion he flatly declined 
to obtemperate. 1889 Sat. Rev. 20 July 64/1 ‘Fhe Marxists 
refused to obtemperate to any such demand. 

2. = Opremper 2. Se. Obs. rare. 

1g60 Rottano Cré, Venus ut. 283 Quhairfoir we wald 
that 3e obtemperat Zour will with wit, and your mind mitigat. 

So + Obte‘mperance, + Obtempera'tion. Odés. 

1623 CockeraM, Odfemforance, obeying. 161r_Corer., 
Obtemperation, obtemperation, obedience. 1658 Puittirs, 
Oboe an obeying, a yielding obedience. 

+ Obte-nd, v. Ods. [ad. L. obtend-cre to spread 
in front of, f. 06- (Ob- 1a) + ¢endéve to stretch.] 

1. trans. To put forward as a statement, reason, 
etc.; to pretend, allege, maintain. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xi, 33 he force of men gif ony 
will obtend, Kinred, or friends to be ane gaird maist strang, 
Allis bot vane. 1609 Hume Admouit. in Wodrow Soc. Mise. 
574 Ye obtende also the releif of the Kirk. 1700 DaypEN 
iiad \, 161 Obtending heav‘n for whate’er ills befal. 

2. To hold ont; to present in opposition; to 
oppose. 

1697 Vavpen eneid x. 126 And for a Man obtend an 
empty Cloud. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxu. 88 Draw forth your 
swords, And to his shafts obtend these ample boards. 

Obtenebrate (gblen/brett), v. [fi L. obtene- 
brat-, ppl. stem of odtenebrare to darken, f. ob- 
(Os- 1a, b) + ¢enebrare to make dark, tencbre 
darkness.]  ¢rans. To cast a shadow over; to 
overshadow, shade, darken, 

1611 Coraer., Obtenebrer, to obtenebrate, obscure, darken. 
3626 Ainesnuey Jasston-sernt. 29 In Monnt Calvary all is 
obtenebrated. 1649 Butwer Jathoutyot. 1. vi. 35 Rationa- 
tion, which should direct and moderate the phansie, is more 
obtenebrated. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1, 518 Clouds obtenc- 
brate the solar light, 

Obtenebra‘tion, [ad. late L. obtenebration- 

ent, n. of action from obtenebrare; see prec.] The 
action of overshadowing, or condition of being 
overshadowed ; darkening, 
, 1626 Bacon Sy/va§ 725 In every Megrim, or Vertigo, there 
is an Obtenebration, joyned with a Semblance of Turning 
Round, 1669 Gace Cri. Gentiles 1. m. x. 99 The Obtene- 
bration of the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Light. 188: E. M. 
Bonny fist. Sat ii. 25 The dense obtenebration with which 
the object is surrounded, 

+ Obte-nebrize, v. [Sec -1ZE,] = OBTENEBRATE. 

1653 W. Scrater and Jun, Serur, (1654) 13 The Beauty of 
the Saints is much obtenebrized and obscured, 

+ Obte'nsion. 065. rare—9 [n. of action from 
1 obtendire toOBTEND: cf. extension ; the L. form 
was obtentio.| The action of obtending. 

2755 in Jounson. (No quotation.) 

tObtent, 5d. Obs. [a. OF. obtent (in phy. 
pour obtent de out of regard to), ad. L. obtentu-s 
a spreading before, pretext, pretence, f. ppl. stem 
of obtendére to OBTEND.] Purpose, intent. 

1 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 53 Origenes..did gelde h 
oe ie the obtente and willl of chastite. . ie 

tObtent, 794 a. Obs. [ad. L. obtent-us, pa, 
pple. of obtinére to Otain.} Obtained, procured. 

1433-50 tr. ///g/en Hart. Contin. (Rolls) VIL. 463 Absente 
. withowte licence obtente off theire prelates. 
_Obtention (fbtenfon). [a. F. obtention (1525 
in Godef.), n. of action from obtenir, L, obtinzre, 
obtent- to OBTAIN : cf. detention, retention.} The 
action of obtaining; obtainment. 

1624 F. Waive Reps. Fisher 521 The Fathers .. speake of 
obtention and impetration. 1711 Light to Blindin 10th Rep. 
itist, MSS. Con App. v. 148 Not satisfied with the xe 
tention of those litle advanced posts. 1790 WoxcotT (P. Pin- 
dar) Ef. fo Sylv. Urban Wks. 1812 11. 272 xo¢e, Interest 
made for the obtention of this Honour. 1815 Map. D'ARBLAY 
Diary (1876) 1V. 311 He aspired at its obtention, a word I 


make for my Hassing convenience. 1886 Athena un: 19 June 
811/2 ‘Their obtention of capitulations with the empire, 


Obtest (fbte'st), v.  [ad. L. obtesta-ri to call to 
witness, to protest by, f. 05 on account of + testir? 
to beat witness, call upon as witness. Cf. OF. 
obtester (¢ 1350 in Godef.).] 

1. trans. To call upon in the name or for the’ 
sake of something sacred, to charge solemnly, 
adjure; to beg camestly, beseech, entreat, implore, 
supplicate (a person ¢haé . .., or ¢o do something). 


a@1sq8 Hatt Chron. (1809) 447 He earnestly obtested de- 
syred and prayed him that he wonld..sendsome one. 1637 


38 


Rutnearorp Left. (1862) 1. 345, L beseech and obtest you in 
the Lord to make conscience of rash and passionate oaths, 
1725 Pore Odyss. xu. 436 ‘Vhus obtesting heav’n ] mourn’d 
aera! 1819 Scort Leg. Jontrose xviii, Several other Chiefs 
.-conjured and obtested their Chieftain to leave them .. to 
the leading of Ardenvohr and Anehenbreck. a 1847 Macvey 
Napiza Sed Corr. (1879) 68 To obtest yon to secrecy by 
every form of conjuration. - 

+b. To beg earnestly for, beseech, entreat, im- 
plore (a thing). Oés. rare. 

1577 Nortupaooke Dicing (1843) 6, 1 humblie obtest your 
friendlie countenance. 1697 Drypen ineid xi. 151 Now 
os - Obtest his clemency. . Z 

. To call (the Deity, etc.) to witness; to appeal 
to in confirmation of a statement. rare. ? 

16s: Bices Wew Disp. p 7, 1 nay safely obtest the highest. 
1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) 1V. lix. 420 He obtested 
heaven and earth that his devoted attachment to the parlia- 
ment had rendered him so odious in the army, that [ete.}, 

3. fuér. or absol., or with dependent clause: a. To 
make earnest supplication or entreaty; b. To call 


heaven to witness, to protest. “ 

1650 Baxtea Saints’ R. sw. iii. (1662) 656 He in vain ob- 
tested with them, tbat they should take in re part, what 
was delivered with a good intention. 1665 Maney Grotixs’ 
Low C. Warres 697 She obtested, that being a Woman, and 
so both by Sex and Fortune, exempt from tronbles, and as 
she her elf iclieved, mainkaraine no false Opinion|[etc.]. 1667 
Waternouss Fire Lond. 173 Whose primitive Reformers... 
if they could be raised up now to hear them, would obtest 
against them. 1725 Pope Odyss, xvu. 281 Eumaus heav'd 
His hands obtesting. 1826 J. R. Best Four Yrs. France 87, 
1 detest, or obtest, against all revolutions. 1837 CaRrtyLe 
Fr. Rev, U1, vin. v, Deputies, putting forth head, obtest, 
conjure, 

Hence Obte‘sting ///. a. 

1597 J. Kinc On Yonas (1618) 19 Whom he had..chidden, 
with so fatherly a spirit, and such obtesting protestations. 
1837 Cartyte fr. Kev. IIL. vn. v, Obtesting Deputies 
obtest vainly, 


t Obtestate, v. Obs. rare. 
obtestdré: see prec.] = prec. 

1613 R. Caworty 7adle Alph. (ed. 3), Obtestate, humbly 
to beseech, or to call to wituesse. 1632 Vicars tr, Virgit 
ty, 108 Readie to die, the Gods she obtestates, A 

Obtestation (pbtestétfan), (ad. L. obtestation- 
em, n, of actton from oMtestdri to OBrest: ef. OF. 
obtestation (15th e. in Godef.).] The action or an 
act of obtesting. 

1. A charging or beseeching by some sacred name; 
solemn adjuration, entreaty, or supplication. 

153: En.vot Gov. it xii, With whiche wordes, obtestations, 
and teares,.. Titus coustrayned .. brought furthe with great 
difficultic his wordes in this wyse. 1575-85 Aap. SANoys 
Serm, (1841) 92 The apostle, .. with a most vehement spirit, 
and most earnest obtestation, doth here exhort the Philip- 
pane Pan Manton Sern. 2 Thess. i. Wks. 1871 111. 5 

By way of adjuration or obtestation. 17053 STANHOPE 
Paraphr, 11, 107 Observe .. their doleful Accents and Ob- 
testations and .. learn .. at once to beg, and how to beg a 
Pardon. 1850 Merivate Rom, Emp, (1865) VI. xivii. 12 
The gaolers .. consigned [them], in spite of their cries and 
obtestations, to the hands of the executioner. s 

2. The action of calling (the Deity, etc.) to wit- 
ness ; a solemn appeal or asseveration in confirma- 


tion of a statement; protestation, 

@isss Riviey JVs, (Parker Soc.) 84 Note what a solemn 
obtestation God useth. 1589 Purrennam Ling. Poesie mi. 
xix. (Arb.) 222 By way of .. obtestation or taking God and 
the world to witnes. 1678 Cupwortu Jitedd. Syst. iv. 
§ x4. 261 That Form of Obtestation .. by Jupiter and the 
Gods. 1814 Scort £'s1., Drama (1874) 144 Frequent prayers 
and obtestations of the Deity. 1837 CaRtyLe 7. E 
i viii, They made oath and obtestation to stand faithfully 


by one another. 

+t Obte:xed, Ap/. a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. obtex- 
cre to weave over.} 

1623 Cockeram, Odfexred, weaned, 

Obtick, obs. form of Orric. 

t Obtortion. Os. rare. [ad. L. obtortion-em, 
n. of action from odforgud-re to twist awry, f. ob- 
(O8- 1 b) + torguére to twist.] A twisting, dis- 
tortion, wresting, perversion. 

1656 Br. Haun Pref Revel. Unrevealed, Those strange 
obtortions of some particular prophecies to private interests. 
+ Obtra-ctuous, a. Obs. rare). [Erroneous] 
f. L, obtrectatu-s, f. obtrectare: see next and -ovs, 

Slanderons, calumnious, 

1537 in W. H. Turner Select, Ree. Oxford 141 [le] seid, 
Mow sey you, syrs? with obtractnonse words. 

+ Obtre-ct, v. Os. Also obtract. [ad. L. 
obtrectare to disparage, detract from, f. 06- (Os- 
1b) + ¢ractare to drag, haul.] trans. To detract 
from ; to disparage, decry. 

1596 J. Trussert Pref, Poem in Southwell’s Tri. Death, 
Sith then the worke is worthie of your view, Obtract not hint 
which for your good it pend. x6z2'T. Taytoa Comm. Titus 
ii, 2 When men will speake their pleasure of men absent, 
obtrecting and detracting from them, 1617 Mipptetox & 
Rowtry Fair Q.1¥, i, Thon dost obtrect my flesh aud blood. 

tObtrectation. Os. Also -tract-. [ad. L. 
obtrectation-em, n. of action from obtrectare: see 
prec. Cf. IF. obtrectation (14th c. in Godef.).] 
Detraction, disparagement, slander, calumny. 


1863-83 Foxe 4. § Af. 693/1 Charging also the Prelates 
and Priests for their slandrous obtrectations, and yndeserued 
contumelies, 1608 Wuet f/erapla £ rod. 418 Privie 
slaundering, and obtrectation of them that are absent. 1677 
Prot Oxfordsh. 223 (Lydiate] defended it against the 
obtractations of Joseph Scaliger. 1700 Astay tr. Saavedra- 


[f. ppl. stem of L. 


OBTRUNCATE. 


Faxardo \, 103 Obtrectation is a sign of Liberty in a Com. 
monwealth, 

+O-btrectator. Ods. [a. L. obtrectator, agent- 
n. f. obtrectdre: see OstrecT. Cf. F. obtrectateur 


(15th e. in Godef.).] A traducer, detractor, 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I11. 255 The grete Pompeius .. 
was not persenerante for drede of obtrectatores [setu ob- 
trectatorum)|, ax6zo Hacnet Adp. Wiliams 1. (1692) 95 
Some were .. a great deal more laborious in their cure than 
their obtrectators. 1679 L. Apoison ist St. Mahumedism 
87 That they be no obtrectators, or given to Calumny and 
Back-biting, 

+Obtre'ctor. Oss. rave—'. [For obtrecter, f. 
Osrrect v., the suffix being assimilated to the L, 
-or of agent-nouns, as in corrector.] = prec. 

1563-83 Foxe A. & J/. 302/2 They as wicked con- 
federatours were. .obtrectonrs of hys worthy laud and fame. 

Obtriangular ebitmiptygieiny), a. Nat. 
f7ist, (OB- 2.) Triangular in form, with the apex 
downwards, or at the base of the organ or part, 

, 1826 Kirsy & Sp, Lntomol, 111. xxxii. 324 The fourth joint 
is very large and obtriangular. ' 

Obtrigonal (pbtri-génil), a. Nat. Hist. [Ox- 
2.) =prec. Also Obtri-gonate a. 

1819 G. Samovetre Entomol, Compend. 193 Opatrum .. 
maxillary palpi with their last joint obtrigonate. 1856-8 
W. Crark Van der dloeven's Zool. 1.323 Antenna: moderate, 
third joint .. obtrigonal. Jd. 672 Shell oblong, oval or 
obtrigonal. 

+ Obtri-te, a. Obs. rare—9,  [ad. L. obtritus, 

a. pple. of obterére to bruise, crush.] Wom, 

riised ; trodden under foot (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Hence + Obtri'tion, ‘a bruising, or wearing away 
against anything’ (Phillips, 1658). 

Obtrude (fbtrid), wv. [ad. L. obtriid-cre, {. 0b- 
(On- 1b) + fridére to thrust.] 

1. trans. To thrust forth; to eject, push out, 
Also refi. 

1613 R. Caworry Table Alph. (ed. 3), Obirude, thrust 
with violence. 1648 Kart Rutianp in r2th Rep. fist, 
ALSS, Comi, App. v. 3 Reasons why I onght not to be ob- 
truded from my house at Belvoir. ei Dunn in Ai. Trans, 
LIY, 115, I thought } saw a little dull tremulons vibration 
obtrude itself on the limb of the Sun. 1813 Lxaminer 
1s Mar. 165/2 He .. ripped him open, and the bowels ob- 
truded themselves. . 

2. To thrust forward forcibly or unduly; to thrust 
(a matler, a person, his presence, ete.) «or any 
one, Const. ov, spon, into (+ lo, unto). 

exgss Harpsrietp Divoree Hen. V/if (Camden) 86 To 
reject such definitions as by most wise .. men have been 
delivered unto us, and to obtrude to ns other, partly their 
own. «@ 1592 H. Sats Ji7&s, (1867) 11. 431 As for their tra- 
ditions, which they cannot prove, Sut obtrude unto us with- 
ont testimony of Scriptures, let us contenin them. 16: 
Bramuacte Fust Vind. i. (2661) 2 To attempt .. to ohtrude 
nny forrein Jurisdiction upon us. 1661 Futter Worthies 
(1840) 1. 362 A man of low birth and high pride, obtruded on 
them.. by the king for their general. 179: Paine Rights of 
Alan (ed. 4) 79 Who, then, art thon, .. that_obtrudest thine 
insignificance between the soni of man and its Maker? 1840 
‘Furrtwatt Greece VIL. Ii. 185 Advice was obtruded on him. 
1876 Hottaxn Sev. Oaks xvii. 257 She asked Mr. Balfour if 
she conld bave the liberty to obtrude a matter of business 
npon him. 1878 Giapstoxe Print. Homer xiii. 142 With 
Toner the maker’s mark never obtrndes the maker, or places 
him between the reader and the theme. - 

b, vefl. 

31784 Kowaans J’reed. Witl w. vil. 242 A Diversity and 
Order of distinct Parts..does as naturally obtrude itself on 
our Imagination, in one Case as the other. 1817 Part, Ded. 

56 Mr, Blake said, it was with much diffidence he obtrnded 
iinet again upon the attention of the House. 1847 Mas- 
KEtL Jfon. Rit. WL. 86 noée, Subordinate officials, who... 
obtruded themselves into matters beyond their office. _ 

ec, intr. (for refl.). To be or become obtrusive; 
to intrude, force oneself. 

1579 Fextox Guieciard. 1. (1599) 7 ‘To remember .. with 
what wrongs and iniuries the familie of Aragon had ob- 
truded npon his father, 1670 G. H. ist. Cardinals m. 1. 
232 With his instances and importunity, he seem’d in some 
measure to obtrude upon the Colledge. @ 1745 Swiet Jill, 17, 
Lett. 1768 1V. 269 Either by not thinking of religion at 
alls; or, if it will obtrude, by putting it out of countenance, 
1844 R. H. Dana Changes of J/ome xlix, A little farther ! 
Let us not obtrude Upon her sorrows’ holy solitude. 

Hence Obtru'ded f//. a., Obtrurding vd/, sd. 

1649 Miton Zikon. xv. Wks. (1851) 451 The greatest part 
of Protestants were against him and his obtruded settlement. 
1659 Br. Watton Consid. Considered 151 Here is no ob- 
truding of any Various Reading out of a MS. which: is not. 
1879 I'arraa St. fan! (1883) 134 He could crush by passion 
and energy such obtrnding fanctes. 

Obtru-der. [f. prec. + -ER1.] One who ob- 
trudes or thrusts forward in an importunate or 


unwelcome manner. 

1638 Penit. oy. vii, (1657) 144 lfath caused the bnsie 
obtruders thereof to be suspected. 1664 11. More AlZys¢. 
fuig.i. 3 They are Teachers, Abettors, or Obtruders of such 

ractices or principles upon pretence of Religion. 1879 

. P, O'Coxnoa Led. Beaconsfield 197 The rude and calen- 
lating obtruder of self forces you to his wishes. 

Obtru'ncate, f/.¢. [ad. L. obtruncat-us, 
pa. pple. of obtrnncdre : see next.] Cut short. 

1805 London Cries 34 Those props, on which the knees 
obyancte stand, ‘Phat crutch ill-wielded in the widow'd 

and. 


Obtruncate (fbiraynket}, v.  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obtruncare to cut off, lop away, f. 0b- (OB- 1 b, c) 
+ truncadre to cut off, naim.] ¢rans. To ent or 


OBTRUNCATED. 


lop off the head or top of; to top, decapitale. 
Ilence Obtru-ncatod A//. a., Obtrunca'tion. 

1623 Cocxream, Olfruneate, to cut off ones head. (5- 
truncation, a cutting off. 1657 Tostixson Renow's Disp. 
465 The Female [Viper] satiated with pleasure obtruncates 
the male. 1762 SvrKNR 7, Sharuly V. iii, The proudest 

yranid of themall. .haslost itsapex,and stands obtruncated 
in the traveller’s horizon. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home 1.66 Rustic chairs, ponderoustly fashioned out of the 
stumps of obtruncated trees. 

O'btrunca:tor. sere. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from L, obtrancire: sce prec.} One who cuts off, 

@ 1864 Lanoox in Athenrnin (1889) 23 Nov. 3707/3 The 
English Kiag..ohtruncator of conjugal heads. 

Obtrusion (gbtrizon). [6 L. obtriiséon-en, 
n. of action f, effraadére to OBTRUDE.] The action 
of obtruding, 


1, The forcible pashing or thrusting (of anything)’ 


Into any space or place, or against an ything else, 
1847 Lewes ¢/ist. PAtios. (1867) UL. 36a Stimulated into 
motion hy the obtrusions of surrounding bodies, 1875 
Kincrake Crimea VY. i. (1877) 225 Liprandi’s obtrusion of 
troops in the direction of the... Heights. 
2, The importunate obtruding or thrusting of some 
one or something (upon one, or upon one’s atten- 


tion); also concer. something thus thrust upon one, 

1642 ‘Suectymnuus’ Avsw. vii. (1653) 34 The Obtrusion 
of a Bishop upoa the Church of Alexandria without the.. 
vote of the Clergie or People is Condemned by Athanasius. 
1649 Mitton Eiken. xi. Wks. (1851) 4t7 Those violent and 
merciless obtrusions which for almost twenty yeares he had 
bin forcing upon tender consciences by all sorts of Persecu- 
tion. 1751 Jonnson Raméler No. 103 ? 7 Disturbed by the 
obtrusion of new ideas. 1865 Cornh. Afag. XI. 491 The 
obtrusion of these topics upon persons not conversant with 
professional technicalities, 

b. The forcing of oneself or one’s company 


upon nny one. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvi. (1599) 763 He was at last 
made Pope .. notwithstanding the many obtrusions and 
emulations of the most auncient Cardinals. 1834 G. Bennett 
Wand, N.S. WW, viii, On the approach of danger, or oa 
the obtrusion of strangers. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley it. 343 
There was no end of obtrusion: the word intrusion is not 
strong enough. : 

Obtrusive (fbird'siv), a. [f. L. obfrés-, ppl. 
stem of obfridére to OBTRUDE + -iVE.] 

1. Projecting so as to be in the way. 

1842 T. Maatin Afy Namesake in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 
Bang weat my haunch against an obtrusive angle of my bed. 

2. Characterized by forcibly thrusting (oneself, 
one’s opinions, etc.) into notice or prominence ; 
forward; unduly prominent, 

1667 Mitton /. ZL, vine 504 Not obvious, aot obtrusive, 
but retir'd, The more desirable. 1798 Martnus Popud. 
(1819) 11. 246 Human institutions appear to be, and. .oftea 
are, tbe obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief to 
society, 1840 Matcom 7'vav.47/1 The beggars..are seldom 


obtrusive, but a donation to one will bring several upon | 


you. 1874 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. wu. i zaz7 An obtrusive 
profession of his faith. jag 

Obtrusively (sbtrisivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥ 2.) In an obtrusive manner; so as to obtrude. 

1828 in Weastza. 1849 Macavtay /Jist. Eng. x. 11. 646 
His advice was never asked, and, when obtrusively aad 
importunately offered, was coldly received, 1853 C. Baontz 
Villette vii, One or two geatlemen glaaced at me occa- 
sionally, but aone stared obtrusively. 1875 Cornh. Mag. 
Jan. 78 The ‘ Vision of Sir Lauafal’..is perhnps rather too 
obtrusively didactic. 

Obtrusiveness (fbtrd‘sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEgS.] The quality of being obtrusive. 

1845 J. Neat Bro. Youathan WU, 142 Religion, or truth 
conld never appear, without a look of absurdity..or obtru- 
siveness. 1863 Wootnee Aly Beantiful Lady 19 We thread 
a copse where frequent brambles‘ spray With loose obtrusive- 
ness from side roots stray. 188: Atheneum ar May 681/ 
He complaias of..tbe obtrusiveness of the natives, aad 
more especially of the women. 

(f. L. 08- + 


+ Obtumescence. Obs. rare—'. 
fumése-ére to swell up: see -ENCE.] Aswelling up; 
swollen condition. 

1657 Tomtsnson Renou's Disp. 236 Ut abntes its durity and 
obtumescence. 

Obtund (gbtwnd), v. [ad. L. odtund-cre to 
beat against, blunt, dull, f. o6- (OB- 1 b) + tandére 
to beat. Cf. obs. F. obfondre, -tindre (@1500 in 
Godef.).] ¢razs. To blunt, deaden, dull, deprive 
of sharpness or vigour, render obtuse (the senses 
or faculties, physical qualities of things, etc.). 
Chiefly in medical nse. 

e3400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.83 Coldepingis whiche.,obtunden 
or casten bach be scharpnes of be same vicus. 1471 RirLey 
Comp. Aich. Pref. in Ashm, (1652) 121 Whose Luminos Bemes 
obtuadyth our speculation, 1620 Vanner Pra Recta vill, 164 
Nothing..doth so greatly obtuade and weaken the natiue 
heate. .asafastidious fulaesseofthestomacke. 3664 H. Moret 
Atyst. intg. 447 This passage, if there had been any force in 
the former, does quite obtand it. s710 T. Futter Pharm. 
Extemp, 36 Crayfish, Crabs and Lobsters .. obtund the 
acidity of Vinegar it self. 1750 Jonxson Raimdler No. 78 
? 4 No maa can at pleasure obtund or invigorate bis senses, 
@ 1836 D. M’Nicott. /aguiry Stage Wks. 1837) 120 The 
moral sensibility of the character is..obtunded. 1874 Conen 
Dis. Throat 271 The sense of smell is obtunded. 

+b. To deafen, din (the ears). Obs. rare. 

1645, [see OaTuNDING below]. 1694 Mottrux Radelais v. 
(1737) 23x I'll aot too many Verbs effund, Nor with our IIls 
your Auricles obituad. 

ifence Obtu:nding ///.a., deadening, deafening. 
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1645 Mutton Colast. Wks, (1851) 363 Joha-a-Noaks anil 
John-a-Stiles, .have fill'd our Law-books with the obtunding 
story of their suits and trials, 1684 tr. Bonnets AMferc. 
Compit. i. 85 The Hearteburn. .is rather to be corrected 
with obtanding antl alterative Medicines, 1895 Scotsman 
11/6 Obtunding or anaesthetic properties. 

Obtundent (fbtondént),a. and sh, Afed. [ad. 
L. obtundent-em, pr. pple. of obfunddre to OBTUND.] 
a. adj. Waving the property of dulling sensibility. 
b. sé. A substance used to dull sensibility or allay 
irritation ; a demulcent. 

[1753 Cuamagas Cycl. Supp., Obfundentia,a word used by 
some authors to express such medicines as are given to 
obtuad, or edutcorate the acrimony of the humors.] 1842 
Baanor Diet, Sci., $c., Obtundents, mucilagiaons, oily and 
other bland medicines, supposed to sheathe parts from 
acrimony, and to bluat that of certain morbid secretions. 
1864 Wenstra cites Forsvru, 1891 Cent. Dict, Obtundent, 
1. a. Dulling 1 blunting. 

+Obturant, f//.a. “er. Obs. rare. [a. F. 
obturant, pr.pple. of obturer, ad. L. obtirdre to 
stop up.] Stopping, closing. core es Pre) 

1572 BosseweLt Armoric u.6ab, The field is Gules, an 


Aspe obturant her eares d°Or, 


+ Obtu'rate, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obturat-us, 
| pa. pple. of ofturdre: see next.] Stopped up; 
| fig. impervious, 

e1s6o Phyloganius in Skelton's Wks, (1843) 1. p. cxvi, 
Oppeceeere and recent. .Obtused and oblurate, Obumbylate, 
obdurate, 


Obturate (sbtitiereit, p-btin-), 7 [f. ppl. stem 


stop up, close, obstruct. Hence Obturated f9/. a.; 
Obturating f//. a. (spec. in Gunnery; see Ox- 
TURATOR 2b). 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 683 Ta a.. Boccia well 
obtarated, that nothing may expire. 1736 Asrvann in PAs? 
Trans. XXX1X. 334 As oft as this..Pin..did not exactly 
obturate the Aperture. 189 Faaaaa Fulian dfome 260 
His ears were so obturated with vanity. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol, 19a The canals traversing the thrombus. .re- 
estahlish the circulation through the obturated_vein. 1884 
S.V. Benet ian Rep, Chief of Ordnance 18 (Ceat.}, Three 
forms of an obturating primer have been manufactured 
recently at the Frankfort arsenal. 

Obturation (pbtiuera-fan). [ad. L. obtiratton- 
ent, a. of action from od/urdre to stop up: cf. F. 
obturatiae (15-16th c. ia Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of stopping up; obstruction of an opening 
| or channel ; sfec. in Gunnery (cf. next, 2b). 

16r0 Barroucu Meth, Physick m, xxxviil. (1639) 162 
Abont the begianing of ohturation and stopping, the urine is 
.. little in quantity, 1611 Cotcr, Ama/rose, blindnesse 
caused by the obturation of the Opticke sinew. 1634 
Be. Haut Contempl., N. 7. tw. ii, Some are deaf by an out- 
ward obturation, 1880 Daily Ted. 31 Dec. 2/6 The sealing 
of the breech, or obturation, as itis called, is effected by an 
expanding steel cap on the face of the breech-screw. 

Obturator (pbtinereitar), (a. med. L, ebtiirdtor, 
agent-n, from oéfirdre: see prec.; in F. obfurateur 
(¢ 1530 in Paré).] Something that stops ap. 

1. Anat. (almost always afirié.). Name of a 
membrane (obturator membrane, or obturator 
ligament) which closes the thyroid foramen ; 
applied also to structures connected with this, as 

Obturator artery, a branch of the internal iliac artery, 
supplying the obturator aad other musctes of the thigh; 
obtorator canal, a fuanel-shaped opening in the obturator 
membrane, through which the obturator vessels and nerves 

ss; obturator foramen, another name for the thyroid 
foramen, a large opening in the os innominatum, represent- 
ing the division between the ischium aad pubis; obturator 
muscles, two muscles (0. exterius and 0. infernus) serving 
for rotation and other movemeats of the thigh; obturator 
nerve, a branch of the lumbar plexus, having twigs dis- 
tributed to the hip and kaee joints and various muscles of 
the thigh; obturator vein, 2 branch of the interaal iliac 
vein, accompanying the obturator artery. 

8727-41 Cisamares Cycl., Odturator, in anatomy, a name 
given to two muscles of the thigh..covering np the foramen 
or aperture between the os pubis and the hip-bone. 1748 
Monro Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 213 The obturator Muscles. 
1753 Cuamaras Cyc. Supp., Obturator ligament, is one of 
the proper liguments of the ossa innominata, and fills up the 
great foramen ovale, 18a7 ABERNETHY S soy. Ves. Ul. 2218 The 
anterior crural and obturator nerves, 1842 E. Witson A nat, 
Vade Af. (ed. 2) 110 The Obturator ligament or Membrane is 
atendino-fibrous Membrane stretched across the obturator 
foramen. 1872 Hustritey Adyology 20 The internal obturator. 
- 2, An artificial device for stopping an opening ; 
spec. &. Surg. A plate or other contrivance for 
closing an opening of the body, esp. an abaormal 
opening, as in cleft palate. b. Grusery. A cap, 
pad, or the like, used for preventing the escape of 
gas through a joiat or hole, esp. through the 

.breech of a cannon in firing; a gas-check. ¢@. A 
shutter ofa photographic camera. Also affrid. 
1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. YX.1a5 Mr. Sewill..made for 
me an obturator according to the following plan:—A small 
plate was made toaccurately fit the roof of the month [etc.}. 

. Immediately after the obturator was applied, the patient 

could articulate the letters s aod a to perfection—sounds 

which she was quite nanble to make before. 1887 Brit. 

Frat. Photog. 24 June 399/1 A new obturator or instanta- 

neous shutter. 1892 Cont. Diet. s.v., A Broadwell ring, a 

Freire obturator, a De Bange obturator, or aa Armstrong 
gas-check, 1894 Times 10 Oct. 5/1 The Chinese received 
the severest punishment while .. struggling .. to replace 
obturator rings. 


of L. obttirdre to stop up, in F. odfurer.] trans. To | 


| blont, pa. pple. of odfuadére to OBTUND. 


OBTUSELY. 


Obtwratory, a. rare. [f. as prec. : sec -ony.] 
Serving toclose or stopup. + Ob/uratory muscles 
= obturator muscles: see prec. 1. 

wigGlossegr, Anglicana Nova (ed. 2), Obturatory Muscles, 
some of those that bend the Thigh. 

+Obturb, v. Obs. rare—9, fad. 1. obturbare 
to make turbid.] (See quot.) So + Obturbation 
[L. obturbitto). 

1623 Cockrnan, Obturbe, to trouble. Odturbation, a 
troubling, 

Obturbinate (pbtisbin’), @. Nal. Hist, [On- 
2.) Inversely turbinate; having the form of a top 
with the peg upwards, Also Obtu-rbtuated a. 

1857 Mavxr E.cfos. Lex. 7987/1 Obturbinated, vga Syd. 
Soc. Lex, Obiurbinate, - J 

Obtusangular (pbtidsengidlis), a. Now 
rare or Obs, [f. L. obfiis-us Optcsy + ANGULAR.] 
= Obtuse-angled: see OBTUsEa. §, Also + Obtus- 
a‘ngulous a. Obs, 

1680 T. Lawson Alite into Treas. H Terms of this Art, 
.. Rectangulous, Obliqnangulous, é tusangulous, * 1706 
Pritoirs, Odfvsangular, 1732 Beaxerey Aldphr. vi 65 
Triangles .. are denominated .. obtnsangular, acutangalar, 
orrectangular, 1826 Kraay & Sz. Entomol, ft, xaxv. 570 
A transverse obtusangular band, 

Obtuse (pbti#'s), a. fad. L. odvfs-ns dalled, 
Cf. F. 
obtus, -wse (1542 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] Blunt (in 
various senses): opp. to acule. 

1. it. Of a blunt form; not sharp or pointed : 
esp. in Nat. Hist. of parts or organs of animals or 
plants, The opposite of acauée. 

1589 Puttexuam Eng. Poesie 1, xili} (Arb) 11q Sach 
shape as might not be cee .. 60 passe a5 an angle, nor so 
large or obtuse as might not essay some issue out with one 
part moe then other as the rounde. 1657 S. Puncitas Pod. 
Flying-/ns, 6 Their tails are somewhat sharp (the Drones 
more obtuse). 1660 Bovtr New Exp. Phys. Aleck, xxxix. 
3a2 An Oval Glass .. with a short Neck at the obtuser end. 
3753, Cnamnzers Cycl. Supp. sv. Leaf, Obtuse Leaf, one 
terminated by the segment of «circle. 1767 Goocu / reat, 
Wounds 1,237 A blow with an obtuse weapon. 1845 Lixotry 
Sch. Bot, i (1858) 10 Leaves are obtuse, or acne, in the 
ordinary sense of those words. 1877-84 Iunse Wild F?. 
p. viii, Spur stout, and obtuse. a 

2. Geom, Of a plane angle: Greater than a right 
angle ; exceeding go”. 

Obtuse bisectrix the line bisecting an obtuse angle, e.g. 
between the optic axes of a crystal. Odtwse cone: a cone 
of which the section by a plane through the sais has aa 
obtuse angle at the vertex. Odtute Ayperbola: a hyperbola 
lying within the ohtuse angles between its asymptotes. 

1570 Bicuincsuay Lueld 1. def. x. 3 Au obtuse angle is 
that which is greater then arightangle. 1633 P. Fretcuer 
Purple Isl. we xxi, lato two obtuser augles beaded. 190% 
Garw Cosm,. Sacra tu. v. $18 All Salts are Angular; with 
Obtase, Right, or Acute Angles. 1879 Waicut Anint. Life 


| 6 This bone forms an obtuse angle with the pelvis. 


3. fig. Not acutely affecting the senses; indis- 
tinctly felt or perceived; dull. 

x620 Vennea Vra Reefa ii. 31 The wine. .carrieth the same, 
which otherwise is of an obtuse operation, vnto all the parts 
[of the body). 1736 Swirt Zo @ Lady, Mastings heavy, 
dry, obtuse. 1790 Caawrorp in Paid. Trans. LXXX. 426, 
1 .. felt an ohtuse pain .. in my stomach. 1897 4 //éwif's 


| Syst. Afed. VV. 126 Pain, sharp or obtuse, 


4. Not acutely sensitive or perceptive; dull in 
feeling or intellect, or exhibiting such dullness; 
stupid, insensible. (In quot, 1606, Rough, un- 
polished: = BLUNT a. 4.) 

109 Hawes Past, Pleas, xi. (Percy Soc.) 113, Fam but 
yonge, it is to me obtuse Of these maters lo presume to en- 
dyte. r60a Maaston Awfenio's Kev. 1. ili, Wks, 1856 1. 79, 
I'scorne to retort the obtuse jeast of nfoole. 1606 Wasnza 
ath, Eng. xv1. civ. (1613) 408 Obtuse ia phrase, pe Mitton 
P.£, xt. 541 Thy Senses then Obtuse, all taste of pleasure 
must foregoe. 1829 Scott Anne of G. ii, Obtuse in his uuder- 
standing, but kind and faithful in bis disposition, 1885 
Matmior Buxo Zarantella I. xi. 121 We were too obtuse 
to understand their pecutinr way of manifesting it. 

5. Comd., 2s obtuae-angled, having an obtuse 
angle or angles (also obtuse-angular rare—*); 
also in Naf. //ist., with another adj., expressing 
a combination of forms, as obtuse-ellipsoid. 

1660 Bazeow Euclid t Def. xxvii, An Amblygonium, or 
obtuse-angled Triangle, is that which has one angle obtuse. 
3706 Pincitre, Obtuse-angled Cone, 1878 A. H. Gaean, 
etc. Coad iv. 146 The two types of fin-structuro are some- 
times distinguished as obtuse-lobateandacute-lobate. 188s 
Ocitvie, Odixse-angular, having obwuse angles. 

+Obtuse, v. Obs. rare—'. In 7 erron. obtuce. 
[f. Onruse a.) trans. To blunt, to dull. 

1618 Hloaxay Sco. Drusk. (1859) 11 Bacchus, thou god of 
all ebriety Which dost obtuce and blant the edge of wit. 

+Obtu'sed, f//. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., or f. 
L. ofusus OBTUSE a. + -ED1.] Blnnted, blunt, 


dull; = OstusE a. 1 and 4. , 

¢1560 [see Oxturate. a.) 1578 Banister Hist, Man, 36 
This obtused corner, is.. called the seate or foundation of 
the shoulder blade. | 1664 Powex xf. Philos, 1. 16 Mites 
in Cheese. .seem‘d oval and obtus’d oe tail, 

Obtusely (fbtiv-sli), ado, [f, OBrese a. + 
LT 4,} In an obtuse manner or degree (itt. or fig-) 3 
bluntly; dally; stopidly. 

1611 CoTGn., Sieamaniett obtusely, dolly, bluntly. 
Gay Let. in Poems (1775) 295 The arches al 
thoogh New, obtusely. 
11.46 The bubonous tumot 
Woopwaap Afollusca 366 


OBTUSENESS. 


Cowprn Crarke Shaks. Char, xiv. 360 They are as obtusely 
blind as earth-worms, 

Obtuseness (bti#snés). [f. as prec. + NESS.] 
The quality of being obtnse, bluntness, want of 
sharpness ; usually in_ fig. sense: Dnullness of feel- 
ing, apprehension, etc.; defective sensibility, 
stupidity. 

1648 Jenxyn Blind Guide iv. 104 The obtusenesse of the 
distinction, 1761 Sterne 77. Shandy 11. xl. (Jod.), Nor 
did this arise from poy inners laity or obtuseness of his 
intellectual parts. 1890 H. Eviis Crfminai iii. 119 Gustatory 
obtuseness. 


Obtusi- (gbti#si), combining form of L. odziistes 
Osruse, as in {Obtu'siangle a. Ods., obtuse- 
angled ; and in some rarely used terms of Natural 
Hist., as Ovtursifid a. [mod.L. obsisifidus, after 
bifidus Biri, ete.], divided into obtuse seg- 
ments; Obtusifo'lious a. [mod.L. odsisifolius, 
f, ‘folium leaf: see -ovs], having obtuse leaves; 
Obtusili‘ngual a. [L. /ingva tongue], having an 
obtuse labinm, as the bees of the division Ods:es?- 
Hingues; Obtusi‘lobus a. [mod.L. odsistlobus], 
having obtnse lobes; Obtusipennate a. [mod.L. 
obtisipennis: see -ATE*], having obtuse wings; 
Obtusirostrate @. [mod.L. odsistrostris], having 
an obtnse beak. (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1857, and 


Cent, Dict.) , , 
1571 Dicces Panton. 1. Elem. Biij, An Obtusiangle Tri- 
angle hath one obtuse angle. 7éid. 1. fii, Mj, ‘The Area of 


this Obtusiangte Isoscheles. 
+Obtusion (Pbtiizon). Obs. hare obtiision- 
em, n. of action from obfundére to OBTUND.] The 
actioa of blunting or dulling, or the condition of 
being blunted or dulled. 

1605 Z. Jones Loyer's Specters 56 The deception of the 
sight, and the obtusion of the othersenses. 41657 Harvey(J.), 
Obtusion of the senses, internal and external, 


Obtusity (gbtizsiti), [ad. med.L. obtisitas, 
f. obftis-us OBTUSE: see -ITY, Cf. OF. obtusité 
(15th c. ia Godef.).] The quality of being obtuse, 
obtuseness; dullness, insensibility, stupidity. 


1823 Scorr Fam, Lett, 11 Jan, (1894) U1. xix. 165 What a _ 


terrible thing .. obtusity of sight would be to me. «1849 
Por Dickens Wks. 1864 11f. 480 His combined conccit and 
obtusity. 1892 Monsst 11. 314 A lack of moral sense is 
often accompanied with an obtusity of the sense-organs. 

+Obumber, v. Oss. Also 5-6-bre. [a. 
OF, obumbre-r, obombre-r (14th e in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad, Lat. obumbra-re: see OBUMBBATE.] 

1. ¢rans. To overshadow; to shade, obsenre. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. xu. 13 For cloddis wol_ ther 
germinacioun Obumbre from the coold, & wel defende. 
[ce 1qz0 Lypc. Balade Commend. Our Lady 102 Or half the 
blisse who coude write or tell, Whan the Holy Ghost to thee 
was obumbred.] ¢1470 Haroinc Céon. ccoxxtn. i, His 
shadowe so ohumbred all Engtand. ¢1gro Barciay Jlirr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) Bj, Sewy thinges be hid and .. with 
obscure knowledge obumbred. c1gg0 R. Bieston Bayle 
Fortune Bj, And deatb..at tast him doth obumbre. 

2. txtr. To east or make a shadow. 

@ 1568 in Bannatyne MS. 109/26 The vertew of the Holie 
Gaist devyne Within thy wame sall chvmbir and schyne. 

+ Obu'mbilate, 2. Obs. rare—'. In 6 -ylate. 
[?a scribal error for odszdilate: the OF, instance 
of obumbler ia Godef. is a misteading of obnubler: 
see -ATE2.] Obscure. 

€ 1860 [see OxruraTe al 

+ Obu-mbilate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. : 
see -ATE3,] rams. To obscure, obanbilate. 

a@3z7ix Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 17a1 11. 86 To chill, un- 
hinge, obumbilate his Heart. 

Obumbrant (gbs'mbrint), a Lato. [ad. 
L. obumbrant-em, pr. pple. of obumbrd-re: see 
OsBumMBnate.} Overshadowing ; sfec.: see quot. 

1826 Kirev & Sp. Entomol. IV. 33a Scutelinm .. Obunt- 
brant, when it overhangs the metathorax. 

Obumbrate (bs mbret), 2. rare. [ad. L. 
obumbrat-us, pa. pple. of obunebrare to over- 
shadow: seenext.] +&. Overshadowed, darkened, 
Obs. b. Entom. Concealed under some over- 


hanging part, as the abdomen in some os. 

1513 Doucias aneis xu. Prol. 66 Wod and forest obum- 
brat with thar bewis. 31599 R. Lincne Fount. Ane. Fict. 
Aaij, In some ohumbrate thicket let us dwell. 1632 Litn- 
cow Trav. 1. 42 To haue Mecenas praise This light obum- 
brat, Arthur courts the North. 1826 Kiasy & Sp. Extomol. 
1V. 351 Addomen..Obumbrate, when it is overshadowed by 
the trunk and concealed under it, 

Obumbrate (gbu'mbrett), v. Nowrare. [f. L. 
obumbrat-, ppl. stem of obuwmbrda-re to overshadow, 
to shade, f. 0b- (OB- 1 c) + wadbrd-re to shade] 

1. trans. To overshadow; to shade, darken; to 
obscure, “¢, and fig. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 181 Whome the holy 
goost did ohumbrate or shadowe .. with his presence and 
grace. 1632 Litucow Trav. x. 43a To ohumbrate the true 
fight of the Gospel. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pot.29 Aspiring 
Ramparts which obumbrate the Adriatique Sea. 1795 
Smottetr Quix. uty. xvi, Madam Diana having taken a 
trip to the eae) and left our mountains obumbrated, 
and our vallies obscured. @1778 T. Gent Life 192 Anaction 
that for a while seemed to obumbrate the glories of Caesar. 
31834 Soutury Doctor vy, (2862) 17 That awful wig which 
accompanies Dr. Parr ., that portentous head which is thus 
formidably obumbrated. 
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2, Misused for ADUMBRATE, to shadow forth. 

1632 Litucow Tyaz, v. 174 More cleare then the force of 
policie can obumbrate their wicked denices, 1741 Wau- 
burton Drv, Legat. Vf. 556 The promises and denunciations 
.. obumbrated a future state of rewards and eae a 
1824 Stewano in Blackwo, Mag, XV. 42, I rather take her 
to be obscurely obumbrated as the /ia minerurmn guerens. 

Hence Obu'mbrated 7//.a., overclouded. 

19a R. D. Hy pnerotomachia 3 My eyes before used to 
such obumbrated darkenes. 1751 SMOLLETT Per. Pre. IV. 
xcii, Their countenances had begun to bea little obumbrated. 

Obumbration (ebymbré‘fon). Nowrare. [ad. 
L. obumbration-em, n. of action f. obumbra-ret see 
prec. Cf. obs. F, obsmbration (16th ¢. in Godef.).] 
1. The aetion of overshadowing or condition of 
being overshadowed. , 
¢1420 Pallad. on Finsb, 1%. 18 The ferent ire of Phebus 
todeclyne With obumhracioun. 1 533 Mong Answ. Paysoned 
Bk, Wks. 1068 His body was in the blessed virgin his mother 
by the heanenly obnumbracion of y* holy ghost. 31647 
M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. Introd. 10 His production 
.. $upernatorall and Mysticall, by an incomprehensibte 
Obumbration of the Holy Ghost. 1819 H. Busk Dessert 
894 Partial eclipse .. Brighter the dish from casual ohum- 
bration, 1846 G. S. Fazer Lett. Tractar, Secess, ror. 

q 2. Misused for ADUMBRATION, a shadowing forth. 
@1631 Donne Sern. xxix. 385 That delineation, that 
olan beue of God, which the Creatures of God exhibit 
tous. @1 Hacker Cent, Serm. (1675) 975 In the dark 
glass of typical Obumbrations. 

Obumbratory, @ rare. [f L. obumébrat, 
ppl. stem of obumbrare to OBUMBRATE: see -orY.] 

Having the quality of obumbrating or darkening. 

1799 in Spirit Pub, Frais. MW. 322 The nebulose or obum- 
hratory style. By the assistance of this..a plain subject is 
obscured. 

+ Obuncous, @. Obs. rare. [f. L. obsene-ts 
bent in, erooked (f. 0b- (OB- 1d) + sects hooked, 
crooked, eurved) +-ous.] ‘Very crooked’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Hence in Puuciirs, Cotks, Asn, and mod, Dicts, 

+Obunda‘tion. Obs. rare [f. L. obundi- 
f’6n-em, noun of action f. ebundare to overflow.] 
‘A flowing against’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

|| Obus (obeiz). [F. obzs (1697 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. Ger. hauditze: see How1tz.] A howitzer shell. 

1871 Daily News 26 May, The clean white streets [of 
Paris] were bestrewn with the d@éérzs of shrapnel and obus. 
1895 tr. Let. Napoleon 117 x Sept. 1870 in West, Gaz. 
it Feb., All the while the obnses rained down heavily upon 
this agglomeration of human heads, 

Obvallate (pbve'lct), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
obvallat-ns, pa. pple. of obvadlare: see next.) 
Walled np; surrounded as by a rampart, 

1846 Dana Zooplt, (1848) 497 This species .. differs in its 
obvallate cells. 1857 Mavne Eafos. Lex., Obvallatus, .. 
applied to opposed leaves when they are disposed by spiral 
pairs, so that these cut or cross themsetves at an acute angle, 
as the Globulea obvallata: obvallate. 

+ Obva‘llate,v. Ods.rare—'. [f. L. obvallat-, 
ppl. stem of obvad/a-re to surround with a wall, f. 
06- (OB- 1 a) + vallare tointrench.] ¢rans. To sur- 
round with, or as with, a wall or entrenchment. 

1623 Cockeaam, Obwallate, to compasse about with a 
trench. 1659 ‘lomuxson Renon's Disp, 284 Which it obval- 
lates with pricks supernally devolved. 

Hence + Obvalla'tion. Obs. rare—°. 

1658 Pwitutps, Obvad/ation, an invironing or encompassing 


with a trench. 

+Obvarricate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. type 
*obvaricire, repr. by olvdricator one who obstruels 
another in his way (Paul. ex Fest.).] (See qnot.) 
Hence + Obvarica:tion. Obs. rare. 

1623 Cockrram, Obuaricate, to stop one of his passage. 
1658 Putttips, Odvarication,a hindring any in their passage. 

Obvelation (pbv/la'fan). rare. [n. of action 
from L. obvélare: see next.] A veiling over, a 
hiding or concealing. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 350 The title might have 
heen more properly the obvelation or obscuration then the 
revelation. 1874 Srurceon J'reas, Dav, Ps. xcvil. 2 Every 
revelation of God must also be an obvelation. 

t+tObverle, v. Ods. rare. [ad. L. obvéhire to 
cover over, hide, conceal, f. 0b- (OB- 1e) + vélare 
to cover, veil.} érans. To wra up, veil, cover, 

3654 Vitvain Theol, Treat. i. a3 This mixt mungrel action 
obveled tna mist of words. 

t+Obvene, v. Obs. rave. [ad. L, obvenire 
to come ia the way of, to happen to, also, to pre- 
vent, f. ob- (OB- 1b) + venire to come: cf.F.obvenir 
(1369 in Godef.).] intr. ‘Io oceur, befall, happen. 


1654 Vitvain Theol, Treat. vi. 179 What is reveled to John 
hy word of mouth, how things aba obvene. 


tObvernt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. obvent-, ppl. 
stem of obveni-re: see prec.) ¢rans. To prevent, 
frustrate. 


1599 Haxcuyr Voy, IL, 1. 18: We do require to-ohuent 
these harmes. 1643 Payxxe Sov. Power Parit. 1. qo To 
obvent the malice of such felons. 


_Obvention (Pbvenfan), [a. ¥ obvention (13the. 
in Godef.), or ad. L. obvention-em revenue, n. of 
action f. obvenire: see above.] That which comes 
to one incidentally; in Zec/, Law, an incoming 
fee or revenne, esp. one of an occasional or inci- 
dental character. 


OBVERSION. 


1489 Rolls ef Parit. V. 365/2 All .. Portions, Pensions, 
Dymes, Oblations, Ohventions, and other Emolumentes and 
Profites. 1495 def 11 Hen, V71i,c, 44 § 6 Tythes oblacions 
obvencions advousons, 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. (1636) 
44 You shall finde these Oblations and Ohventions to be of 
great value, 1655 Funter Ch. Hist. v. iii. § 50 Tere we 
speak not of the accidentals, as Legacies .. and other Casu- 
alties, and Obyentions, 1794 W. Tixoat fist. Eveshane 97 
‘To the priorship belong all Obventions or fees under com- 
mon seal. 1859 R. F. Bunton Centr. Afr. in Frnt. Geog. 
Soc, XXIX. 344 These men .. receive as obventions and 
spiritual fees sheep and goats, cattle and provisions. 

+Obversant, 2. Ols. [ad. L. obversant-em, 
pr. pple. of obversdri to take position over against, 
to appear, f. obversus OBVERSE.] Standing over 
against, opposite, contrary; also, placed in front 
of; hence, familiar, well-known. 

1599 Twvne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. x. 10 Errour is obuer- 
sant ynto vertue, & contrary vnto it. «1622 Bacon Let. fo 
Sir H. Savilt in Resuscitatio (1661) 228 Example..trans- 
formeth the Will of Man into the Similitude of that which is 
most obversant and familiar towards it. 41754 J. McLaurin 
Serm, & Ess. (1755) 306 Our ohligations to tove and honour 
God are..always obversant to our view and continually he- 
fore our eyes. 

Obverse (see below), a.and 56. [ad. L, obvers- 
25, pa. pple. of obvertére to OBVERT. 

Single instances of the adj. and sb. are known in 17th c.; 
otherwise the word is not exemplified tilt end of 18th c.; 
neither Johnson nor Todd has it, though giving odversant ; 
under reverse, of coins, Chambers Cyed. (1729-41) and John- 
son, in speaking of the other side, do not nse odverse; both 
adj. and sb. are in Webster 1828. 

A, adj, (p'bvais, gbv33s). 

1. Turned towards or against ; opposite. 

@ 1636 UssHer Ann. (1658) 876 They fonght .. until Car. 
thenes having overcome his obverse wing, wheeled about 
with a circumference and came npon the back of his enemies. 
18g0 S. R. Ticket in Frnd, Asiat. Soc. 1X. 706 The ob- 
verse manners of the Oorias, 

2. Of a figure: Narrower at the base or point of 
attaehment than at the apex or top; spec. in Var, 
fist., a general term comprising the various forms 
severally called odconic, obcordate, oblanceolate, 
obovate, ete. Also in cond, = obversely, ORB- 2, as 
obverse-lunate. 

1826 Kinsy & Sp. Entomol, 111. xxxiv. 508 When there are 
three of these organs [stemmata] they are arranged in an 
obverse triangle in a space behind the antenna. /dfd. 1V. 
299 Oéverse.. When an object is viewed with its head towards 
you. 1866 Treas. Bot. 799/a Odverse, the same as O36. 
Obverse-lunate, aneereely crescent-shaped. 1895 Kwicut 
Dict. Mech, 1543/2 An obverse tool has the smaller end to- 
wards the haft or stock. . F 

3. Answering to something else as its connterpart. 

1875 Poste Gazis 1v. (ed. 2) 443 To every mode of obliga. 
tion there is an obverse mode of liberation. 1881 A. AvsTIN 
in AZ aco, ATag. XLII. 407, I fele sure 1 should come to the 
other side of the shield, the obverse hotlows of alf this em. 
bossed and..somewhat turgid appreciation. 

B.. sb. (gbvais). 

1. That side of a coin, medal, seal, ete., on which 
the head or principal design is struck ; the opposite 
of reverse. Also attrib. 

1658 Sir T. Browne /ydriot. 16 Silver peeces .. with a 
rude head upon the obverse,..and an ilf formed horse on the 
reverse. 1997 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 41/1 On the obverse 
of this piece there Bre portraits of Francis and Mary, face 
toface. 1823 Crass Zechknol, Diet., Reverse, the back side 
ofa medal, as opposed to the obverse. 1837 Penny Cycd VII. 
330/a The matic. fied obverse represents the king standing 
ina vessel, 1864 Bouteut Her. (ist. § Pop. xxiv. 401 The 
equestrian figures of the obverse of the Great Seals, 1893 
Prociam, Bronze Coinage1x M a Every Penny should have 
for the obverse impression Onr Effigy with the Inscription 
* Victoria’ [etc.}. * re 

2: The face or side of anything intended to be 
presented to view; frond as opposed to dack, 

1831 CanLyLe Sart. Kes. 1 x, In looking at the fair tapestry 
of hnman fife. .he dwells not on the obverse alone, but here 
chiefly on the reverse. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 335 Nothing so thin, but has these two faces ; 
and, when the absentee has seen the obverse, he turns it over 
to see the reverse. 

b. fig. The eounterpart of any fact or truth, 

186a W, M. Rossetti in Fraser's Mag. ae 199 To say 
No, and stick to it, is a necessary obverse of the power of 
saying Yes to some purpose. 1862 W. W. Stony Noda dt 
R. xv. (1864) 325 Here you have the two sides—the science 
of medicine, and its obverse, the practice of witchcraft. 1874 
H.R. Revnotps Yokn Safi. viit. 512 Sin cannot be ex. 
plained away as a mistake, as an illusion, as the obverse of 


‘ood, 
*3. Logic. A proposition obtained as the resnlt of 
obversion. 1896 [see Opversion 2], 


Obversely (gbvd-sli), ado. [f. prec. + -Ly 2, 
In Nat. Hist. after mod.L. odvers?.] In an obversc 
form or manner; with an adj. of shape = Os- 2, 

zgsr Sir J. Hitt /7ist. Anine. 565 The taited Vesper- 
tilio, with a foliated and obversely cordated nose. 1753 
Cuampens Cyel, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Obversely vated Leas, «« 
a leaf of the same figure with the ovated leaf, only fixed to 
the petiole by its smaller end. /érd. Botany Tab. 2, Leaves 
: "Obvenitiy-cordated. 1849 JounstTon in Proc. Berw. Vat. 
Ciud ll. No. 7. 368 An obverse conoid elongated vesicle. 
1869 Yas. Mills Hum, Mind M1. xxiii. 3a4 note, And ob- 
versely, if a person acts (etc). ; 

Obversion (gbvd3fen).  [ad. L. odversidn-em, 
n. of action from obvertére to OBVERT.] 

1, The action of turning towards some person or 
thing. 1864 in Wenstre. 


OBVERT. 


2. Logic. A form of immediate inference in which, 
by changing the qualily, from one proposition 
another is inferred, having a contradictory predicate. 
Also called PenMuTATION. 

18.. Bain Educ. as Sc. in “te Sei. (U.S.) 1. 539 The most 
searchin, uivalence of verbal forms is Obversion, or the 
stating of a fact from its other side. 1896 J. Wetton dfan. 
Logic (ed. a) 1. 1. iii, 251 Obversion is a change in the 
quality of a predication made of any given subject, whilst the 
import of the judgment remains unchanged. The original 

roposition is called the Obvertend, and that which is 
inferred from it is termed the Obverse. 

3, The formation of an obverse or counterpart. 

1892 Daily News 3 Sept. 3 There is no need .. to insist 
that in the matter of mind, this distinct obversion should 
exist, which nature demands not. 

Obvert (gbv5ut), v. [ad.L. obvert-cre to tarn 
towards or agaiast, f. 0f- (OB- 1a, b) + vertcre to 
tum.] 

+1. érans. To turn (something) towards; to 
place fronting. Oés. 

1623 CockrraM, Oduert, to turne against one, 1646 Sir 
T. Beowxe Psend. £ A. vi. vii. 309 The rooms of cenation 
in the Summer, he obverts unto the Winter ascent, that is, 
South-East. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. xv. 95 The Lunar 
Light being obverted towards us..in the Quadrates, 1781 
Westev Wes. (1872) IV. o11 If the northern hemisphere be 
obverted 1o the sun longer than the southern, 

+2. To tum (a thing) in a contrary direction. 

ee Siz T, Browne Pseud. Ep, 60 If wee place a Needle 
touched at the foote of tongues or andirons, it will obvert or 
turne aside its lyllie or North point, and conforme its cuspis 
or South extreme unto the andiron. 1657 Tomuinson Kenon's 
Disp. 141 That tho manner of preparation and mixtion be 
not obverted thereby. 

83. Logic. To change the quality of (a proposi- 
tion) in the way of OBVERSION. 

1896 J. Wetton Man. Logic (ed. a) E. 11. iii, a51 The one 
simple rule for obverting any proposition:—Negative the 
predicate and change the quality, but leave the quantity un- 
altered. 

Hence Obverrted f/. a. 

1664 Evetys Sylva (1679) 20 Place to warm south, or the 
obverted pole, 1896 J, Wetton Man. Logie (ed. 2) I. im. 
lil. a49 The corresponding forms with negative predicates 
are termed the Obverted Converse, the Obverted Contra- 
positive, and the Obverted Luverse. 

[ad. L. o6- 


Obvertend (pbvaite:nd). Logic. 
vertend-us, gerundive of obvertére : see prec.) The 
proposition to be obverted. 

1896 [see Oaversion 2], 


+ O-bviate, ppl.a. Obs. rare—". [ad. L. obvta- 
us, pa. pple. of obvidre : sec next.] = OBVIATED. 

1671 True Nonconf. 12 This is already obviat by the Lord’s 
own determination, 

Obviate (p'bviett), v. [f. L. obvsat-, ppl. stem 
of obvidre to meet, withstand, oppose, prevent, f. 0b 
against +via way. Cf. F. obvter (14the., Godef.).] 

+1. ¢rans. To meet, enconnter; hence, to with- 
stand, oppose (a persona or thing). Ods. 

1600-9 Rowranps Knane of Clubbes 37 As on the way 
I Itinerated, A Rurall person F Obuiated, Interogating times 
Transitation. 1654 Ear. Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs of 
Flanders 326 (He) advanced suddenly with .. 300 Foot to 
obviat him. 1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script. Ded., You 
obviated their folly... witb a profound wisdom. xoa J. 
Locan in Pa, Hist, Soc. Ment. 1X. 84 To obviate those 
three unworthy cbarges..I have taken all proper courses, 

2. To meet and disposc of or do away with (a 
thing); to clear out of the way; to preveat by 
anticipatory measures, 

1598 Youc Diana 338 So did she obuiate this doubt with 
asudden remedie. 1656 Cromwet Sf. 17 Sept. in Cartyle, 
That f das .. advise with you about the remedies and 
means to obviate these dangers. 1692 BentLev Boyle Lect. 
243 {This} will obviate and preclude the most considerable 
objections of our adversaries, 1751 Jounson Xanrdler No. 
148 # xx But how has he obviated the inconveniences of old 
age? 1804 Lp. Evrensoroven in L£ast's Rep. Y. 254 The 
defect..cannot..be obviated in the manner supgested. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Econ. iv. (1876) 38 The risk of transporting 
money from one country to another has been obviated by 
the use of. . Bills of Exchange. 

+b. To anticipate, forestall. Ods. 

rgxa Appison Spec’. No. 367 # 4 If I do not take care to 
obviate some of my witty Readers, they will be apt to tell 
me, that my Paper. .is still beneficial [etc.]. 

+3. To lie in the way between. Ods. rare. 

_ 1705 Scaraurcn Luclid 8 A Strait line is That, Alt whose 
intermedial Parts do obviate the Extreams, 

Obviation (pbvi2-foa). [ad L. obvialion-cm, 
n. of action f, obviare to Osviate, Cf. OF. 0d- 
viacion, -tion (14th c. in Godef.).] The action of 
obviating or preventing, prevention. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. roo A surgian muste banne be 
bisy..wib obviacioun defendinge pe lyme, pat noon of be iij 
causis tofore seid ne come non3t into wounde, 1683 F. 
Hooxeer Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 64 By waie .. of ob- 
viation, prevention, preoccupation, and anticipation, 1890 
Times 20 June 5/1 The obviation of all cause of quarrel be- 
tween Germany and England is..an object of great price. 


Obvious (pbvies), a. [f. L. odzi-us in the 
way, = obvious (f. 0 against + via way) + 
-0US, 

1. Lying or standing in the way; placed in front 
of, or over against; fronting. Oés. or arch. 

1603 Drayton Bar, Warres v1. cl, No more rejoycing in 
the obvious Light. 16e9 C. Butter Fem. Aor. i (1623) 
Biv, They [the horns of the bee] serne to gine warming in 


Vou, VIL, 


4] 


the darke. .of any obuious thing quicke or dead that might 
offend her. 1635 Swan Spec. MM. (1670) 96 As in a broken 
looking-glass, every part will show the shadow of that face 
which is obvious to it, 1654 H. L’Esraaxce Chas. / (1655) 
3 Paris being obvious to bim, and in his way to Spain, he 

elaid there one day, 1705 J. Pritirs Splendid Shilling 80 
So her disembowell’d web Arachne .. spreads, Obvivus to 
vagrant flies. 1744 AkENSIog Pleas. /itag. i. 116 They 
strike In different lines the gazer’s obvious eye. 1814 Cary 
Dante (Chandos Ct) 238 From her. .‘The appellation of tbat 
star, which views Now obvious, and now averse, the sun. 

Ap 2. Exposed or open fo (action or inflnence) ; 
liable. Obs. 

x60x Daniet Civ. Wars (1609) vt. cil, Such as obvious unto 
hatred are. 1647 Luv Chr, Asérol. clx. 67a It renders the 
Native obvious to many discommodities. 1669 WortipcK 
Syst, Agric. (1681) 169 If your Garden be obvious tothe cold 
winds, x710 Steare Latier No. 244 »7 The Pedant is so 
obvious to Ridicule. 1760-7a H. Brooxg Fool of Qual, 
(1809) IE. 13 She was artless, and obvious to seduction. 

+3. Coming in one’s way, met with; frequently 
met with or found ; commonly oceurring. Ods. 

1§86 W. Wasa Eng. Poctrie (Acb.) 26 The Latinists, 
which are of greatest fame ond most obvious among vs. 
1638 Siz T, Heraeet 7rav. (ed. a) 25 Suffer me..to tell 

ou of a fish or a, which in these seas were obvious. 1695 

Voouwarn Nat. Hist, Earth t.(1723) 9 The next Quarry, 
or Chalk-pit., these are so ready and obvious in almost all 
Places. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual, (1809) ITE. 100 
Though your women were as obvious to iny walksas yonder 
pavenient. 

4, Plain and open to the eye or mind, clearly 
perceptible, perfectly evident or manifest; palpable. 

1635 Quartes Emdl. 1, xi, (1718) 105 My floor is not so 
flat, so fine, And has more obvious rubs than thine. 1651 
Hoapes Govt. §& Soc. iii. § 31.56 Things present are obvious 
to the sense, things to come to our Reason only. 1 
Bentiev Boyle Lect, ix. 328 Racked and wrested from its 
obvious meaning. ae gon tr. Alberti’s Archit. 1. 31/2 
If you make it in Winter, it is obvious that the Frost will 
crack it. 1793 Buexe Obs, Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 I. 
627 It appears obvious to mie, that one or the other of those 
two great men, that is, Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, must be 
minister. x85 Eucensa pt Acton Muns of Desert \. 68 A 
small palisade, not obvious to the sight. 1858 BuckLe 
Civilis, (1873) UU. viii. 491 His predecessors in this matter 
had neglected their obvious duty. ; 

b. Zool, Plainly distinguishable, clearly visible, 
evident, as az obvious marking or stripe: opposed 
lo obscure. 

Obviously (¢bvissli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2. 

+1. By the way, in passing, incidentally. Ods. 

16a7-77 Fetnam Xesolves u. xlviti. 254 He that hatb 
inspection therein but by the by and obviously, 

2. In a clearly perceptible manner, evidently, 
plainly, manifestly. 

1638 Siz T. Herarat Trav. (ed. 2) 304 Texts of holy Writ 
obviously writor painted, 1668 Hare Pref. Rolle's Abridgm. 
bij, Other matters more obviously deducible by Argumenta- 
don. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. i. 302 The other two Islands 
were obviously enough incapable of furnishing us with ony 
assistance. 187a Brack Adv. Phacton iii, Arthur .. was 
obviously in a bad temper. | 

Obviousness (p*bviasnés). if as prec. +-NESS.] 

+1. The state or condition of being exposed or 
open /o; openness, exposure, liability. Ods. 

1669 Wortivcr Syst. Agric. (1681) 169 According to the 
height of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obviousness 
to Winds. @ 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. w. viii. 362 In 
respect of its vicinity and obviousness to Observation. 1841 
Trencu Parables xxviii, (6864) 467 The obviousness of the 
widow lin the East]. .toall manner of oppressions and wrongs, 

2. The quality of being clearly perceptible; the 
state or condition of being easily seen or under- 


stood ; plainness or openness to the eye or mind. 

167x J. Wenster Jfetallogr. i. 17 Where obviousness and 
easiness are awanting to know the subject. 1704 Norris 
fdeal World \. iii. 158 Some are thought to write clearly 
merely through the easiness and obviousness of their matter. 
1864 Bowen Logie x, 338 Omitting frothing on account of its 
seeming triviality and obviousness, 1885 Law Times 
LXXVIIJ. 209/2 It has been remarked, with equal truth 
and obviousness, that [ete.]. 

+ Obvi'scate, v. Obs.rare. [f. L.ob- (OB- 1b) 
+viscdre to smear.] ¢rans, To smear over; to 


smooth as with a slimy coating ; to mollify. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Mferc. Compit. xix. 833 Sweet thiogs.. 
obviscate and blunt its saline Acrimony. 1710 T. Funres 
Pharm, Exteup. 35 It .. obviscates, and mollifies and 
restrains their [fermenting particles of the blood] impetuous 
Torrent in the small Canals. 

+ O-bvolate,z. Obs.rare—°. _[f.L.0d- (OB- 1b) 
+voldre to fly.] (See quot.) So t+ Obvola'tion. 

1656 Brouxt Glossogy., Obvolate, to flie against. 1658 
Puitites, Odvolation, a flying against, “ 

Obvolute (gbvdliut), 2. Bol, ea L. obvoliit- 
2S, pa. Pee of obvoluére: see next.] (See quots.) 

1760 J. Lae fatrod. Bot. wh. xvi. (1765) 207 Obvolute, 
rowled against each other; when their respective Margins 
alternately embrace the strait Margin of the opposite Leaf. 
1835 Linptey /ntrod. Bot, (1848) 13. 374. 1870 Bentuev 
Man, Bot. (ed. 2) 143 Hf the half of one conduplicate leaf 
receives in its fold the half of another folded in the same 
manner, the vernation is balf equitant or obvolute. 1880 
Grav Struct. Bot. 139. 

Obvolution (pbvdlta-fon), rare. [ad. L. od- 
volittén-em a wrapping round, enveloping, a. of 
action f, obvolvére: see OBVOLVE.] The wrapping 
or folding of a bandage round a limb; also, +a 
fold, twist, or turn {of something coiled). 

1578 Banister f/ist, Mav v1 87 In. -their foldes, wrethes 
obuolutions, and Glandules, so much seede is conteined. 


OCCAMISM. 


r649 Burwea Pathomyot, ui. x. 234 Mthough the Tongue 
Pa seg a Muscle because of its “peated obvolutions and 
implications ., yet it is not 1857 Mavne &. - Ler, 
Obvolutio,. "apelied to the employment of psa al 
“Obes round any limb: obvolution. 

Obvolutive (pbvillativ), a. [f. L, obvolit., 
ppl. stem of odvofecre (sce OnvoLuTr) + -1VE] = 
OBvVOLUTE a. 1886 in Thomas Aled. Dict. 

Obvolve (gbvglv), v. rare. [f£ L. obvoludre 
to wrap round, f, 06- (OB- 1 c) + voludre to 1oll.} 

1. (rans. To wrap round, maffle up; to disguise. 

1623 CockERAM, Obuolue, to fold round about. 1635 Hev- 
woop ffferarck. Vul. 497, The doubtfull Oracles. "all thie: 
obvolved leave. 6st Biccs Mew Disp. v 288 Obvolved 
with an alien and feavorish odoor. 1657 Tomunson Renon's 
Disf. 16 Pill masse..must be obvolved in five leather. 

+2. To cause to roll round or revolve. Ods, 

1649 Butwra /athomyol. uw. v. 176 His [the Muscle’s] 
Chords. .with a kind of circular motion obvolve or roll the 
Eye to the greater Angle. j 

ence Obvo'lving ffl. @., wrapping roand; 
spec. in Enlom., (see quots.). 

1826 Kinay & Sr, Entomol. LV, 328 Prothorax..Obvotving, 
when there are neither ora nor suture to separate it from the 
antepectus, /bid, 334 Elytra .. Obvolving, when their 
epipleurz cover a considerable portion of the sides of the 


alitrunk. 

Obvolvent (gbyplvént), a. [ad. L. odvolvent- 
em, pt. pple. of odvolvére: see prec.) Wrapping 
or folding round ; obvolving: see quot. 

1857 Mavxe Expos. Lex, O fvens...Folding abouts 
wrapping round; applied to remedies..which act hy afford- 
ing mecbanical support, as bandages, etc.: obvolvent. 

Obyte, -ytt, obs. forms of Osir. 

Oc, var. Ac Ods., but; ME. pa.t. of ACHE v. 

| Oca (aka). Also g ocea. [Sp. ora, a. Pern- 
vian occa: cf. Gongalez Tocab. 1608, 262 ‘ Occa, 
cierta rayz Hamada assi’.} A name of iwo Soath 
American species of O.xalis, O. crenata and 0. 
tuberosa, cultivated for their tubers, which resemble 
potatoes ; the former also for its acid leaf-stalks. 

1604 E. G[aisstone] D'Acosta's /list. Indies wv. xvili, 261 
The Papas and Ocas be the chiefe for nourishment and 
substance, 1688 Sir P. Rycaut tr. Garcilasso’s Perm vitt. 
xii, There is another sort which they [Peruvians] call Oca, 
of a very pleasant taste; it is long, and thick as a man’s 
litle finger. 1760-72 tr. Juan  Uloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 
283. 1840 Pricnaey Mat. Hist. Man 431 10 the hot plains, 
they planted maize, and the occa, or oxalis. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Perwv. Bark 113 Rows of Indian girls .. were 
sitting in the plaza before their little heaps of chmitss, ocas, 
potatoes, and other provisions. 

Ocam, obs. form of OakuM. 

Ocarina (pkirfna). [f. It. oca goose (In ref. to 
its shape) + -INs1.] A simple kind of masical 
instrument consisting of a somewhat egg-shaped 
terra-cotta body with a whistle-like mouthpiece and 
finger-holcs; its notes are soft and sonorous, bat 
it has little compass; it is made in scveral sizes to 
produce variety of tone. 

[1876 Stainer & Bareerr Dict. Mus. T., Ocarine ({t.), a 
series of seven musical instruments made uf terra cotta, 
pierced with small holes, invented by a company of per- 
formers calling themselves the Mountaincers of the Apen- 
nines.) 3877 Patent Specif. T. Zach No. 1020 A musical 
wind instrument. . preferably formed of clay, and then baked 
or burnt; it is to be called the ‘Ocarina’. 1883 Gd. Words 
132 Dacks and geese, which are to tbe loudest .. Cochia 
China, what an ocarina is to a flageolet. 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 16 Feb. 129/3 A single player with fife or ocarina. 

Occacion, obs. f. Occasion; var. OccaTion Oés. 

Ocesan, obs. form of OcraN. 

+ Occe ‘cate, v. Obs. Also -ceo-. [f.L.ocacdl-, 
ppl. stem of occecdre or obcacdre to blind, f. 06+ 
fon. 1b) +cewcdre, f. cvcus.blind : ef. OBcEcaTE 4, 

The form in oce- is more in accordance witb L. analogies; 
but that in ofc- appears to have been more frequent in med. 
L. as well as in Eng. derivatives] 

trans. To blind. Hence + Occeocated 2! a 

x661 K. W. Conf, Charac., Gd. Old Canse (1860) 60 Like 
an ocemcated Tobit. 1664 FI. More Synopsis Proph. 532 
Whereas God is said..to occzcate the Jews, or deceive the 
prophets, it is to be understood of the permission of these 
things. 

+ Occreca’tion. Oss. Also -cec-: see also 
Oxczcation, [ad, late L. occecation-em, n. of 
action f. L. occmedre: see prec.) The action of 
blinding ; a blinded condition. s all 

1608-15 Br. Hau Occas. Afedit. § 57 tis an addition to 
the misery of this inward occecation, that it is ever Joy 
with a secure confidence. x69x tr. Ayviliaane’s rands 
Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 137 O stupendous occzecation. 

+ O-cceallated, pp/. a. Obs, rare—°. [£. L. occal- 
Jat-us having « hard skin, callous, pa. pple. of 
*occallare (f. 05- (OB- 1b) + callum hard skin) 
+-ED1,] (See qnot.) Hence + Occalla-tion. 

623 Cocxeram, Occallated, brawnie, hard. 1668 Puittrs, 
Occallation, a making hard like brawn, 

Occam, obs. form of Oakux. 

Occamism (pkimiz'm). [f name Occam or 
Ockham +-18M.] The doctrine or system of the 
English scholastic philosopher, William of Occam, 
who lived in the first half of the 14th c., called in 
later times the ‘ Invincible Doctor . : 

Occam was a pupil Me Duns Scorus, Wot rien ay pe: 

ed the Realism of bis master, formin, ana Ia 
ey wWOnee the tenets of N' ominalism, He tained 


OCCAMIST. 


that general ideas have no objective reality out of the mind, 
but are merely a product of abstraction. His teachings pre- 
pared the way for the overthrow of scholasticism. 

lIence O-ocamist, O‘ccamite, a disciple or fol- 


lower of Occam; Occamicstic a. 

1579 Furke Ref. Rastel 752 Brawlings between the Tho- 
mists, and Scotists, Albertists, Occamists. 1657 Baxter 
Winding-sheet Pop. § 14 They differ in many hundred 

ints, as the writings of the Schoolmen, the ‘Vhomists, and 
Booteal and Ockamists..do declare. 1837-9 Hattam Aisé. 
Lit, 1. iti. § 69 Masters of arts were bound by oath never to 
teach Ockhamism. 1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects, Occamiies, 
the school of English Noniamiats or rather the revivers of 
Nominalism, who followed William of Occham’s lead in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and whose opposition to 
Realism brought about the decline of scholastic philosophy. 

Occamy (¢'kami). Forms: 6 ochamie, ock- 
amie, occam, 8 ochimy, 8-9 ockamy, occamy, 
(ockumy). [A corrupt form of alomye, alcamy, 
ALCHEMY.] A metallic composition imitating 
silver; cf. ALCHEMY 3. Also a//rid. and fig. 

1596 Nasu Saffron Walden N ijb, A tongue of copper 
or ochamie (meerely counterfetting silver) such as organe 
pipes and serjeants maces are made of. 1713 StEELE Guard. 
No. 26 #1 Thisthimble and an occamy spoon, 1755 Jounson, 
Ockhinty, a mixed base metal. 1867 Six F. Parcrave Norm, 
& Eng. ¥1. 839 The dawning spirit of conventional honour 

ilding the ockamy shield of Chivalry. 1864 4. § Q. 3rd Ser. 
v. 410 This oceamy of ridicule elaborated by three of the 
verbal alchemists of the day. 

Ocear, obs. form of OcHRE, OcKER. 

+Occa'se. Ods.rare. [ad. L. occds-us a falling, 
going down, selting, f. ppl. stem of occ#d2ve to fall 
down, f. 06- (OB- 1 a) + cadére to fall.] Falling, fall. 

1609 Hevwoon Brit. Troy v. xciv, He lights in Lemnos, 
nor can Vulcan die By this occase. 1657 Tomiinson Renon’s 
Disp. 323 A small .. seed .. follows upon the occase of its 
flowers, 

Occasion (gkézan), sd.1 Also 4-5 -ioun, 
-youn, 5 -ione, 5-6 -yon(e, (5 -cion, 6 -cyon, 
-tyon, 6-7 -tion). [ad. L. occaston-em falling (of 
things) towards (each other), juncture, opportunity, 
mofive, reason, pretext, in late L. also cause; n. 
of action f. occrdére (see prec.); in F. occasion 
(12-13th¢. in Hatz,-Darm.) a learned form, which 
at length displaced the popularly descended OF. 
ochetson, och ison, ochoison, north. Fr. okeson, oktson, 
ocaison, etc., also OF. achats-, achets-, aches-, achis- 
vn, -olt, etC,, an-, encheison, elc., ‘occasion, cause, 
reason, motive, accusation, accident, circumstance’, 
whence the ME. forms AcHESoUN, ANCHESOUN, 
Encueason, Cnesoun.] 

I. L.A falling together or juncture of circum- 
stances favourable or suitable to an end or pur- 
pose, or admitting of something being done or 
effected; an opportunity. +n early use esf. in 
pregnant sense, Opportunity of attacking, of fanlt- 
finding, or of giving or taking offence; a ‘handle’ 
against a person. 7o /ake occasion, to take ad- 


vantage of an opportunily (to do something). 

1382 Wvreur 2 Avags v. 7 Takith heed and seeth, that 
oecasiouns (Vulg. occasiones] hesechith ajeyns me. —2 Cor. 
xi, 12 That that I do, and 1 schal do, that I kitte awey the 
occasioun of hem, that wolen occasionn. 1484 Caxton Fades 
of “sop viv, Men .. sekynge occasion to doo some harme 
and dommage to the good. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 17 b, All this he dyd to gyue vs an occasyon of renerent 
familiarite. 1538 Staakey Dialogue England 1.i. 24 Let 
not occasyon ars 156: T. Norton Caduin's fnst. 11. 143 
Of which wordes the Apostle toke occasion to make this 
Comparison, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (3614) 345 Till fitter 
occasion of revenge offered it selfe, 1660 Pzpys Diary 
6 Dec., I tock occasion to go up and to bed in a pet. 1903 
J. Locan in Pa. fist. Soc. Ment, 1X, 230 We fac all pos- 
sible care to avoid giving occasions. 1779 J. Mooar View 
Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. i. 2, Y now seize the first occasion of com- 
municating the whole to you. 1799 Harais in Owen Afrg, 
Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 117 Colonel Wellesley’s division 
turning the right flank of the enemy, gave occasion to 
General Floyd w+ 60 disperse a cutchery of infantry, 1825 
Bentuam Kation. Rew. 244 A prime minister has not so 
many occasions for acquiring information respecting farm- 
ing as afarmer. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) lil. 597 Here.. 
we may take occasion to correct an error which occurred at 
R. 582, 1879 Froune Cesar ix. 103 Occasions of war had 

en caught at with rich communities, 
b. Personified as a female bald behind; esp. in 
to take occasion by the forelock ; see FORELOCK 56.2 2, 
£1593 Mantows Fer of Malta v. ii, Begin betimes ; occa- 
sion's bald behind. 1606 Bryskerr Civ. Life 9 If he may 
once lay hold vpon that locke, which, men say, Occasion 
hath growing on her forehead, being bald behind, 1673 
Mitton P. X. 11.173 Zeal and duty are not slow, But an 
Occasions forelock watchful wait. re Suecrey Cenc? v.i, 


We can escape even now, So we take fleet occasion by the 
Ee ei ENNYSON To the Queen 31 To take Occasion hy 
the hand. 


2. A juncture or condition of things, an occnr- 
rence, fact, or consideration, affording ground for 
an action or 4 state of mind or feeling; a reason, 
ground; also, in pregnant sense, good or adequate 
reason: = CAUSE sd. 3, 3b. 

t Occasion why =‘ reason why’; cf. cause why, Cause sh. 
2¢ t Evil occasion, inducement to sin, ‘offence’, ‘stumbling- 

lock ’ (= Gr. oxdvéadoy in N. T). 

€ 1385 Cuaucea L. G. W. 994 Dido, And shortly tolde al 
the occasion Why Dido come in-to that Region. 1489 Cax- 
TON Faytes of A.1, vii. 17 Be not moeued for lytyt occasion. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1, cxxxvii. 164 Tyll powe there 
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1526 Tixpace AZatt. xvii 7 Wo 
be unto the world because of evill occasions. /érd. 8 Vflthy 
honde or thy fote geve the occasion of evyll. 1594 La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 3 We shall at the least give them 
occasion to thinke more seriously of their error. 1613 R. 
Hit Pathw. Piety Pref., if ever people .. had occasion to 
praise God, we are they. 1634 Sir T. Hrrpert Trav. 35 By 
degrees, upon small occasion he beheaded and strangled 
must of them. 1914 Swirr Pres. St. AG. Wks. 1755 II. 1 
2x0 What occasions the ministry may have given for this 
coldness. 1748 Ricnaapson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxvii. 278, 
T beg your pardon. .for having given you occasion toremind 
me of the date of your last. 1763 J. Brown Poetry § Alus. 
vii. 141 One of the first Efforts of a growing Politeness is to 
ayoid all Occasions of Offence. 1843 Dickens Christmas 
Carol ii, The occasion of its using..a great extinguisher for 
acap. 
tb. A pretext ; an excuse, Oés, ee 

1388 Wycrir P&il, i. 18 The while on al maner, ethir bi oc- 
ensioun |L. per occasionent), ethir bi treuthe, Crist is schewid. 
1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 110/1 That none of the saide officers 
..be occasion or under colour of her Offices take none other 
thing. 1596 Srensea F. Q. tv. x. 13 Delay,, . Whose manner 
was all passengers to stay And entertaine with her occasions 
sly. fag Mitton Etkon. iv. Wks. (1 a 286 All this.. was 
but a mere colour and occasion taken of his resolved absence 
from the parliament. , 

3. An occurrence leading to some result; hence, 


generally, That which produces an effect : = CausE 
56.1, Const. of, t that. To give occasion fo, to 


give rise to, to occasion. : 

1382 Wyeuir Yosh. xxii, 25 Bi this occasioun 3oure sones 
shulen turne awey oure sones fro the dreed of the Lord. 
¢1goa Lync. Compl. Bi. Knt.165 Thought & seknesse were 
occasioun That he thus lay in lamentacioun. 1560 Daustr. 
Stridane's Com, 490, Heresies..to the reproch of Christ,.. 
or the which may bean occasion of sedition, 1669 MARYELL 
Let. Mayor of Hull Wks. 1776 I. 112 The crowd of business 
.. obliging us to sit both forenoon and afternoon, .. which 
indeed is the occasion that I have the less vigor left at night. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 205 The expulsion of 
the Shepherds by the Kings of Thebais was the occasion 
that the Philistines were so numerous in the days of Saul. 
1751 Jonnson Nambler No. 141 P 1 A mistake which had 
given occasion to a burst of merriment. 1859 ‘Tennyson 
Geraint 235 A little vext at losing of the hunt, A little at 
the vile occasion. : 

b. Something that contributes to produce an 


effect, by providing the opportunity for the efficient 
cause to operate; a snbsidiary or incidental cause. 
Distinguished from cause = ‘efficient cause’ (CAUSE 


50. 5). 

(85% T. Witson Lagtke 1. Viij, Those causes, that are 
fetched farre of, and beeyng but halfe causes, partly and by 
the waye, geue onely the occasion.] 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. i. x.§ 3 It [medicine] considereth causes of diseases, 
with the occasions or impulsions, crs BERKELzy Com. 
mon-pl, Bk, in Fraser Life (1871) 430 What means Cause 
as distinguish'd from Oceasion? Nothing but a being which 
wills, when the effect follows the volition. 1854 De Quincey 
Autobiog. Sk., Coleridge I, 224 Such were the causes; but 
the immediate occasion of his departure...was the favourable 
opportunity. .of migrating in a pleasant way. 1860 Manset 
Froleg. Log. ix. 301 Experience furnishes if not the cause 
at least the occasion of every object of our cognition. 1871 
Markey Elem. Law § 433 The injury to the individual .. 
though it is never the cause of the action of a Court of Law 
is the occasion of it. 


c. A person who causes or brings about some- 


thing ; esp. one who does so incidentally. 

@ 1548 Hat Chron., Hen. VIT 37 He suspected y! Geralde 
erle af Kyldare .. was the cause and occasion yt he had no 
succoures nor ayde sent to him, 1605 VaasTEGan Dec, 
Intell. vi. (1628) 185 The Queene of English blood royal, was 
occasion that the depressed English nation was raised againe 
ynto honor and credit. 1680 Estadi, Test 7 He will not 
forget those who have been the occasions..of cruelty. 1711 
STEECE Spect. No. 136 ? 3 He was the Occasion that the 
Muscovites kept their Fire in so soldier-like a manner. 1814 
Soutnav Roderick xxiv. 255 Vain hope—if all the evil was 
ordained.. And we the poor occasion, 

+d. The action of cansing or occasioning, Also 
transf. That which ts caused or occasioned. 

41533 Lp. Berneas Huon 531 He made his complayntis, 
how by the occasyon of duke Huon of Burdeaux, he ha 
loste iii. of his nephues. 160 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cont, 
276 They saye it is to be imputed, partly to their owne 
errour, partly to the oceasion of others. 1g98 B. Jonson 
Eu, itan in Hum, Ww, viii, Without adjection of your 
Assistance or Occasion. 1600 Snaks. 4. Y. L. tv. i. 178 O 
that woman that cannot make her fault her husbands occa- 
sion, Jet her neuer nurse her childe her selfe. 

+4. That which gives rise to discussion or con- 
sideration; the subject treated or dehated. Ods. 

1615 Latnam Falconry (1633)91 Inthe forepart of this book 
I haue written more at large vpon the same occasion. 1618 
Br. Luanparr Let, to Abp. Canterd, in Hales Gold. Rem., 
Since this time the Syaed hath been somewhat warmed; 
for before we were held with small occasions. 1651 Fudier’s 
Abel Rediv., Melancthon (1867) 1. 279 Telling them that in 
@ general council all occasions, defendings, opinions and 
Judgments ought to be free. 

Ii, 5. A Jencture of circumstances requiring 
or calling for action; necessity or need arising 
from circumstances. Const. for (+ of) or rf. 

1576 Fiemine Panopi, ee 278 Tell me (good friende) 
what occasion constrain you, to seeke accesse hether? 
1896 Snaks. x Hen. /V, a1. ii. 74 When he had accasion to 
be oe He was but as the Cuckow is in Tune, Heard, net 
regarded, 1607 — Tyron ut, 1.19 Hauing great and instant 
occasion to vse fiftie Talents, 1697 Damriea Voy, 1. 110, 
sooo packs of flower, for a reserve, if we should have occas 
sion of any. 1712 Appison Spect, No. 439 3 There will be 
ne Occasion for him, 1762-71 H. WaLPoue Vertue's Anecd, 
Paint, (1786) NH. 235 Having frequent occasion to make use 


was none occasion why. 


OCCASION. 


of enamel. 1802 Mar. Epcrwoartn Moral 7. (1816) 1. xv. 
129 The corrector .. scarcely had occasion to alter a word. 
1884 {Ulustr. Lond. News 27 Sept. 291/2 There is no occasion 
to call in the magicians, and the astrologers. 188, Law 
Times LX XIX. 130/1 Every tawyer who has had occasion 
to thread the labyrinth of the statutes under which London 
is governed, i 

+b. A particular, esp. a personal, need, want, 
or requirement. Chiefly in #7, = needs, reqnire- 
ments. Ods. 

1596 Suaks. Aferch. V1. 1. 139 My purse, my person, my 
extreamest meanes Lye all vnlock’d to your occasions, 1665 
Sta T, Heaazar raz, (1677) 174 Seeing the People cut them 
into many sluces, and divert the stream to serve their occa- 
sions. 1740 J, Crarke Edue, Youth (ed. 3) 171 The Latin 
Tongue wants Words to answer a great many of our modern 
Occasions, 1752 Fietoise Amelia in, vii, He had not a 
shilling left to spare from his own occasions. 1795 NELSON 

uly in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 11, 57 A total deprivation of 
sight for every common occasion in life is the consequence 
of the loss of part of the crystal of my right eye. 1806-7 
J. Brresrorn, Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. Concl., I hope 
you can contrive to suit them to my occasions, 


+6. That which one has need to do; necessary 
business; a mattcr, piece of business, business 
+ ? '? 


engagement. Chiefly in f7., Affairs, business, Ods. 

1594 Nasne Unjort. Trav. 28 No interpleading was there 
of opposite occasions, 1607 Statutes in Hist. Wakefield 
Gram. Sci. (1892) 57 Sucche as .. have occasion with the 
governanrs. 1609 V. Riding Rec, (1884) ¥. 173 They going 
about their occasions. 1636 Ear or Mancnester in Buc- 
cleuch MISS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 276 My occasions are 
so many as I know not whether they will give me any leave 
to see the country this summer. 1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuan’s 
Theat, World 1. 41 They employed themselves about their 
lawful occasions, 1713 ELtwoon Autodicg. (1914) 70 You 
are discharged, and may take your Liberty, to go about 
poe Occasions, 1783 NeLson 28 Oct. in Nicalas Dis. (1845) 

- 83 Six months leave of absence, to go to Lisle, in France, 
on my private occasions. 1840 Baruas /ngol, Leg., Leech of 
Soikest., Betake thy self to thy lawful occasions. 

tb. 2. Necessities of nature. Ods. 

1698 Favzr Acc. E. fndia § P.156 Where they do all 
occasions, leaving their Excrements there. 1755 SMoLLRTT 

ix. IV. xx, My master Don Quixote .. eats, drinks, and 

joes his occasions like other men. 1789 M. Manan Ir. Per- 
sius (1795) 38 note, It was unlawful to do their occasions or 
to make water in any sacred place, 

III. +7. A juncture of circumstances (in itself) ; 
the falling ont or happening of anything; n casual 
occurrence ; an event, incident, circumstance. Ods. 

1534 Etyot Doctr. Princes gb, Dooce thou nothyng in 
furle, sens other men knowe what time and occasion is 
meetestforthe. 1602 Sia R. Bovte Diary in Lismore Papers 
Ser, 11 (1887) 1. 4x Since my last hear is growne no occasion 
worthy the advertising. @ 1649 Wixtuxor New Eng, (1853) 
Il. 368 There fell out at this time a very sad occasion. 

tb. genx. The falling ont or happening of 
things or events; the course of events or circum- 


stances. Oés, 

1595 Suaks. Foun tv. ii. 125 With-hold ys ed, dreadfull 
Occasion: O make a league with me, ‘till 1 haue pleas'd 
My discontented Peeres. 1597 — 2 /fen. £V, 1. i. 72 Wee 
see which way the Streame of Time doth runne, And are 
enfore’d from our most quiet there, By the rough Torrent 
of Occasion. 

8. A particular casnal occurrence or juncture; 
a case of something happening; the time, or 
one of the times, at which something happens; 
a particular time marked by some occurrence or 
by its special character. + Formerly sometimes 
in more general sense, A case, an instance. 

1568 GraFton Chron. I}. 116 Hearyng the king upon an 
occasion to talke of breade. 1573 J. Sanproro Hours 
Recreat. (1576) 121 When there were dende at Milan .. cer- 
tayne nohle..yong men, Alciato made upon that occasion.. 
these wittie verses. 15988 Suaks. Z, Z.Z.v.ii 143 Vpon the 
next octasion that we meete. step E yours DelaQuint.Compl. 
Gard, ¥. 37 It ought to have a Ballustre with some Steps to 
come down into that Garden, which is an Ornament to be 
wish'd for in such Occasions. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 
145 Thus argues Boyle in several Occasions. 1748 HartLev 
Observ. Man 1. ii. 218 These Muscles drawing the Eye out 
on eminent Occasions. 1781 Cowpra Friendship 148 Some- 
times occasion brings to light Our friend's defect long hid 
from sight. 1834 Mnow1n Angler fa Wades H. 24 Till that 
occasion, I never had knowa what terror really was. 1883 
Athenwume 8 Sept. 305/1 An article of his appearing on the 
occasion of the death of Gogol. Afod. On the occasion of 
her marriage with Mr. —. : 

9. An event or function of some special kind. 

a. A religious function or ceremonial; in Scot- 
land,a Communion service; the annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly sacramental season. arch. or Obs. 

1789 A. Witsox Poems & Lit. Proset, (1876) 29 It has been 
our custom, on the Tnesday’s night after our Occasion, to be 
hearty over a pint. 1803 A. Paincte Sera. § Lett. (1840) 
1 ur autumn occasions had been good times to many. 
a Sage's Wks. 1. 368 note, They [servants] were to be 
allowed to attend a certain number of fairs and occasions or 
sacraments during the year. 18a C. G. McCate Worship 
Presbyt. Scot. 311 The administration of the Lord's Supper 
upon what are styled ‘occasions’. 1900 CnaaLotTe Han. 
auvay in Axfadiog. (1901) xv. 224 When the Eeue mong is, 
I want to say. .“ by desire’—uo flowers;..Also I would much 
wish a Church of England occasion. j 

b. A Special ceremony or celebration; a ‘ func- 
tion’; an ‘event’. Chiefly aa 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Culture Wks, (Bohn) IL. 37 
Keepthe town for occasions, but the habits shauld be formed 
toretirement. 1870 Dickens £. Dyoed iii, These occasions 
seem to go off tolerably well without me, Pussy, Adload. 1t 
was a great occasion. 


4 


OCCASION. 


IV. Phrascs and Comb, 10. ta. By occasion 
of, through the (incidental) operation or agency 
of; by reason of; on account of; because of. Ay 
occasion that, for the reason that, beeause. Obs. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 346/a Be occasion of the selde 
diversite, ¢x4go tr. De imitatione 1. xvi. 18 What enery 
man verily is, best is shewid hy occasion of aduersite. 
cx460 Forrescur As. §& Lim. Alon. ix, (1885) 129 We hane 
also sene, .somme off the kynges subgettes gyffhym bataill, 
hy occasion pat thair livelod and offices were pe grettest off 
be lande. 160 Davs tr. Sleidane's Cont, 466 The Arche- 
byshops of Mentz, Trevers and Collon by occasion of the 
bathes met that tyme together. | Lo Purcias Pilgrimage 
(1614) 124 They which Ms occasion of iournying or unclean- 
nesse cotild not now celebrate the Passeover. | 1667 Perys 
Diary 13 May, The wrong tho credit of this office has 
received iz this rogue’s occasion. 

b. + By occasion, by chance, easnally, incident- 
ally (o6s.). On or upon occasion (+ by occasions), 


as occasion or opportunity arises; now and then, 
ocensionally. Ov or upon (by) occaszon of, in 
easnal or incidental connexlon with. 

Daus tr. Steidane’s Comm: 378 A few daies after, 

Iohn Sleidane, by occasion of talke spake of the same to the 
Empcrours Ambassadonr. 1562 Coorzr Answ. Priv. Masse 
(1850) 46 One of the copies of this answer by occasion .. 
lighted into my bands. ¢ 1585 R. Browxe Aasw. Cart. 
wright 3 ‘Vhe prayers may be .. left off by occasions: as 
when the Minister is to preach. 1gg0 Suas. A/ids, NV, ut 
i, uso Nay, l can gleeke vpon occasion. « 1649 WinTHrop 
Hist. New Eng. (1853) U1. 26 Mr. Peter py occa preached 
one Lord’s day. 1665 Sta T. Hrasent Trav. (1677) a4 Petty 
Islands .. which ., environ, and in a sort defend her upon 
occasion, x7ux STEELE Sfect. No. 136 P3 Upon occasion of 
the mention of the Battle of Pultowa, f could not forbear 
giving an Acconnt [etc], 1844 Lincaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) 1. App. K. 369 On occasion of these grants it may not 
be amiss to add a few remarks. 1884 W. E. Nonais Thirlby 
Halt ix, She could be extremely generous upon occasion. 

ll. For (on, upon) one’s occasion, on one’s ac- 
count, for one’s sake. 

1656 Baamnaty Keplic, v. 221 Had they not reason to well- 
come them.. who were come only upon their occasion? 1886 
Emerson Aug. Traits iii, 41 The traveller..reads quietly the 
Times pevener=t which .. seems to have machinized the 
rest of the world for his occasion. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
ed Whoso amendeth not on occasion of others, others shall 

amended on occasion of him. 


12. Comé., as occasion-giver. 

1568 Grarton Chron. IL. 113 Stephen .. 
the occasion gever of all the tumults. 

+ Occasion, 53.2 Obs.rare. [ad.L.occasin-em 
(see prec.), taken as n. of action of occtdére in 
sense ‘to go down, set’, for which the actual L. word 
was occasius.] Setting (of the sun). 


1533 Beveennen Livy 1. (1822) 87 Ane litil afore the occa- 
sioun of the son. /did. 171 Now was the sonne fast tending 


to his occasion. 
Occasion (gkétgan), v. [f. Ocesston 56.15 


=F. occastonner to cause, occasion (15th ¢. in 
Godef. Compl.) ; ef. OF. occasioner to pick a quarrel 
with, to aceuse; med.L. occadstonare to burden 
with occasional taxes.] 

+1. frans. To glve occasion to (a person); to 
induce by affording an opportunity or a pround ; 
to urge or impel by circumstances ; also, to do 
this habitually ; hence, to habituate, accustom. 

a. to a course of action. Ods. 

1830 Proper Dyaloge in Rede me, etc, (Arb) 134 By the 
meanes wherof 1 & suche other..are occasioned to theft or 
murder. 1945 Uvatt Erasim. Par, Luke xix. 156 This is 
tby daie, in whiche thon art occasioned to emendemente. 
aixgss Latimen Serm. & Rest. (1845) 243 That ye..do. .the 
best that you can to occasion your parishioners to fe 
1684 1. MAtnen Remark, Provid. i. (1890) 4 My children.. 
poor sonls, whom I had occasioned to stich an end in their 
tender years, when as they could scarce be sensible of death. 


+b. éo do something (passing into 2b). Os. 
1536 Covenoate IW. Test. Ded., Such ignorant bodies.. 
shall throngh this small labour be occasioned to attain unto 
more knowledge. 1863 Honrtlics u. Fastin, (1859) 294 
Fasting was one of the mennes wherehy Almighty God was 
occasioned to alter the thing which hee had purposed con- 
cerning Ahab. 1g90 Recorne, etc. Gr. Artes (1640) 405 To 
occasion you to stndy the better, 1 will leave this doubt 
wholly to your owne search. 1678 Cunwortn Jatel/. Syst. 
t iv. § 13. 225 Aristotle ,, was not occasioned to do that.. 
because it was a Doctrine then Generally Received, but 
a he he hada mind, odiously to impnte such a thing 
tothe Pythagoreans. | 
2. To be the occasion or canse of (something) ; 
to give ground for, give rise to, cause, bring 
about, esp. in an incidental or subsidiary manoer 
(ef. Occaston $3.1 3 b), 
a. With simple obj. 
direct personal obj.) 
(1596 SreNnsza J. Q. vie i. 12 My haplesse case Is not occa- 
sioned through my misdesert, 1631 J. Havwaro tr. Biondi's 
Evromena 147 Either too light, or too free feeding hath 
occasioned yon this dreame. 1666 Pervs Diary a Jan, 
Loccasioned much mirth with a ballet I brought with me. 


which had bene 


(Sometimes also with in- 


1936 Burcer Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 1. 76 Any conrse of 


action which will probably occasion them greater temporal 
inconvenience. 1796 Morse, Amer. Geog. 1. 170 Its spray. 


rises a great height in the air, occasioning a thick cloud of 


vapours, 1863 Fr A. Kemare Resid. ir Georgia 70, 1 saw 

an advertisement which occasioned me much thought. _ 1875 
OWETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 166 He whose cy is occasioned 
y his own jealousy..is to suffer more heavily. 


b. With off. and fnf.; To eause (a persot or 


43 


thing) /o ée or fo do something; in fass. To be 
caused or constrained by circumstances. 

1610 Boys Wks, (1630) 413, 1 am occasioned here to meet 
a peenish and vncharitablo people. 717 tr. Fresier's Voy. 
77 When any Man happens to have n violent Fall, which 
occasions him to bleed at the Nose. 1808 Mar. Epcewoatit 
Moral T. (1816) 1. xiv, 109 This occasioned him to be much 
in the shop. 1849 Grot Greece ut. lv. (1862) V. 53 Tt occa- 
sioned them to make indignant remonstrance. 

+c. To give (one) reason lo go, to take (one). 

3653 Wacton Angier i. 2, 1 have stretch'd my legs up 
Tottenham Hil to overtake you, hoping your businesse may 
occasion you towards Ware. 

+3. To employ for one’s oceasions or needs, to 
make use of, Ods. rare—'. 

1632 Sreiman Hist. Sacrilege (1698) 202, 1 know a Merchant- 
man .. that bought the Contents of two noble Libraries for 
gos. a piece..this stuff bath he occasioned instead of Grey 
Paper by the space of more than these ten Years (4 guot. 
from Bale, who has occupyed). 

+4. The pa. pple. was formerly used to intro- 
duce the cause or occasion of a preceding fact ; 
oceastoned by, in consequence of. Obs. 

1634 Ste T. Herseat Trav. 47 (The ship} sunke and was 
swallowed by the Sands, occasioned by a hole, neglected b 
the Carpenter. /érd. 185 Some of which ..were drowned, 
unable to swim to shore occasioned by age, and violent 
course of the Sea. 1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes (1673) 27 Our 
locks too.. will rust in the wards..and all this occasion‘d by 
the moistness of the Air. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 117 The Indians’ dwellings. . were allata distance from 
the river, occasioned .. by the rivers overflowing the flat 
grounds near its banks. 

llence Ocea‘aioning 7/4/. sé. ay aR 

1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 144 M® Broughton and 
Me Young were both to be sentenced, the one for makinge 
the disturbance, and the other for occasioning of it, 1683 
Brit, Spee. 188 An easy Excise ..upon such Commodities, as 
naturally tend to the occasioning of Pride, Idleness, Luxury. 
1817 CoLeripcr Brog. Lit, 50 He admits five agents, or 
occasioning causes. 

Occa‘sionable, ¢. rare. [f. Occasion v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being occasioned or cansed ; 
likely to be occasioned. 

@ 1677 Barrow Sera. Wks. 1686 LLL xiii. 143 This Practice 
will fence us against immoderate displeasure occasionable by 
mens hard opinions, 

Occasional (gka‘zaniil), 2. (s6.) [f. Occasion 
5b] + -aL; ef. late L. ocedstOndliter as occasion 
arises, F. occasionnel (1718 in Dict. Acad.).] 

+1. That happens or nrises casually or inci- 
dentally; casual. Oés. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11, 109 The stealyng of their Apples, 
and their other occasionall ranma gen 1654 Eaar Monn 
tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs of Flanders 36a He said., that the 
tumults,.might be caused by some occasional confusion. 

2. Happening or operating on some parlicular 
oceasion; limited to specific occasions; arising 
ont of, required by, or made for, the occasion. 

Occasional Conformity, Conformist: see ConxrorMity 3, 
Conrorsust 23 tOccasional bil! = Occasional Conformity 
Bill. Occasional cause combines the meanings ‘ operating 
on a particular occasion’ and ‘serving as an occasion or 
secondary canse"; sce qnots under sense 4, and cf. Occa- 
SIONALISM, 

1631 Doxse in Select. (1840) 27 For other occasional 

ints, the Church had need of a continual assistance of the 
en ‘of God. 1661 Hevurn //ist. Ref V1. 35 The sacrifice 
of Noah as it was remarkable, so it was occasional, 1677 
W. Hussaro Marratire 1. (1865) 247 By his occasional 

‘cing from the Sermon, being forced thereunto by the 
extremity of the Toothach, (1711 Swirr Lett. UW1. 265 
‘They say the Occasional bill is brought to-day into the 
house of lords. 1776 Aoam Smite IV, WV. it. ii. (1869) L. 306 
Gold and silver which he would otherwise have been obliged 
to keep hy him for answering occasional demands. 1790 
Busxe Fr. Rev, 301 The vice of the ancient democracies.. 
was, that they ruled..by occasional decrees, prcpAisnrat.t 
1825 Bextnam Ration. Rew. § With regard to rewards, the 
most important division is into occasional and permanent. 

b. Of a speech, literary composition, religious 
service, ete.: Produced on, or intended for, a 
special oceasion, Hence Occasional speaker, 
writer, etc., one who delivers occasional speeches 
or writes occasional verses, pamphlets, etc. 

1687 Davoren find & P. 1. 339 Yet all those letters were 
not writ to all, Nor first intended, but occasional Their 
nbsent sermons. ror Stanley's Hist. Philos. Biog. 4 Their 
Doctrines, Letters, Occasional Speeches. 1779-81 jaeee 
L.P., Dryden Wks. IL 389 In an occasional performance 
no height of excellence can be expected. 1849 MAcAULay 
Hist. Eng. x. Vi. 642 It..sustains, better perbaps than any 
occasional service which has been framed during two 
centuries, a comparison with..the Book of Common Prayer. 
1883 Manch. Guttee aa Oct. 5/4 Some of his verses are 

rely occasional and have no_claim to stability. 1894 
Wea. Gas. 5 Mar. 3/1 He is..one of the ve best 
occasional speakers in England. No one is qnicker at 
seizing the spirit of an occasion, | . t 

¢. Of an article of use, building, piece of furni- 
ture, etc.: Made or constructed for the occasion ; 


adapted for use on special ype al OS ee 

x a H. Brooxe Foo? of Oual, (1809) 111. 84 (We | 
a fier in the side of our ship..for which we had an 
occasional plug prepared. ae Chron, in Ann. Reg. §t The 
occasionsl saloon was singularly novel and beantiful. 1875 
Carpentry & Join 115 A loo, or occasional tmble. 
Westen, Gas, ax June 7/t The chair that the Queen satin 
during the service was a Chippendale occasional Spanish 
mahogany chair. 


d. Of persons: Acting or employed for the 
occasion or on particular occasions. 


OCCASIONALLY. 


1759 Ann, Reg, 140 That the occasional proctors take all 
possible care that order..be observed. 1791 in Priv. Lett. 
Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1.233 An occasional maid of Loulsa‘s, 
who suger’ the place of ber own when she is absent with 
Gertrude. 1785 Pacey Alor. Philos. (1818) 13. 430 Loose ranks 
of occasional and newly-levied 
Flst. Eng. xxiii. V. 14 “The 
for the professional soldier. 

3. Happening as an occasion presents itself, but 
without certainty or regularity; taking place, 
oceurring, or met with now and then, 

1630 [iniplicd in Occasionatry 3) a@x7ig Buener (J.), 
According to many occasional reflections epee in ae: 
places of Scripture concerning it{the flood}. 1838 Wensten 
8. V., We make occasional remarks on the events of the age. 
1849 Macaucay /fist, Eng, iti. 1. 293 In spite of the occa- 
sional murmurs of the Commons. 1 Livixncstons Zambesi 
y. 108 With the exception of an occasional leopard, there are 
no beasts ee 1o disturb domestic animals. 1878 L. P. 
Meaeprrn Jee? 6s The human teeth have doubtless been 
subject through all time to occasional disease. 1881 J. 
Russeze Haigs v. 105 An occasional raid upon his sas 
bour’s movea les. 
_4&, Constituting or serving as the occasion or 
incidental cause; rarely const. of. Occasional 
cause (AMetaph.), (a) @ secondary cause whereby 
or whereupon the primary or efficient cause comes 
into operation ; (6) in the Cartesian philosophy: 
see OCCASION ALISM. 

(1646 Sin T. Browne, Pseud. £p. (J), The ground or occa- 
sional origin hereof. 1662 j. Cuanoter Van Helnont's 
Oriat. 119 Second, partaking causes, also free mediating 
con-causes, and occasionall ones accompanying them: over 
all which..God is..the totall, immediate, and independent 
cause. 1727-41 Cuampras Cycl. sv. Cause, The motions .. 
of the soul and body, are only Occasional Causes of what 
passes in the one or the other. 1850 Rossetti Daate 4 
Cire, (1874) 124 Deem thou nothing else occasional Of my 
long silence. 1854 Fenner /msd, Afetaph. 476 The Cartesian 
doctrine of occasional, as distinguished from efficient causes. 
189a Daily News 24 Mar. 5/7 The ‘ occasional’ question— 
using the adjective in the metaphysical sense—is a question 
about wages. 

B. sé. +1. An occasional specch or writing. 
(Chiefly p/.) Obs. 

x6gg Friver CA. Hist, xu x.§87 Hereat Mr. Dod... fell into 
a pertinent and seasonable discourse (as more better at occa- 
sionals). 1682 Lv. Nontx (titde) Ligbt in the Way to Paradise, 
with other occasionals. 

2. collog. An occasional workman, etc. (cf. 
Casvat B. 3). 

1892 Pall Afall G.6 Apr. a/a There is no way of meeting 
both cases at once except by discriminating between the 
regulars and the occasionals, 

Hence Occa-slonalness (Bailey vol. 11, 2727). 

Occasionalism (fk2@zenaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-1sM, after G. occastonalismus.] The doctrine of 
the Cartesian philosopher Geulincx which ac- 
counted for the interaction of mind and matter by 
supposing that on occasion of every volition God 
produces a corresponding movement of the body 
and on occasion of every affection of the body 
a corresponding idea ; mind and body thus stand- 
ing to one another in the relation of occasional 
canses, 

1842 in Braxne Dict. Sci. etc. 1867 J. H. Strain, tr. 
Scehwegler's Hist, Philos. (ed. 9) 167 The pbilovophy of 
Malebranche..in its single leading thought that we see and 
know all things in God, demonstrates itself to be, like the 
occasionalism of Geulinx, a special attempt to overcome the 
dualism of the Cartesian philosophy on its own principles 
and under its own presuppositions 1884 tr. Lotse's Metap%. 
114 The first assumption would only have led back to the 
embarrassments of ( ccasionalism. ~ 

Occasionalist (fk2'zoniilist). [See -1st.] 

+1. An occasional conformist. Ods. 

1705 Char, of a Smoker in Hart. Afisc. (1808) XU. 30 He 
. makes an interest against the Occasional bill, because he 
is a sort of an occasionalist himself. ; $ 

2. One who holds the doctrine of Occasionalism, 

1776 Burke Corr., Let. to John Bourke (1844) V1. 1x2 Our 
love to the occasionalist, bot not server of occasions. 1838 
Blackw. Mag. XLAV.234 From Aristotle, down through his 
scholastic followers, past the occasionalists and pre-estab- 
lished harmooists 1879 Hexuev //sece ix. 166 The suc- 
cessors of Descartes either found themselves obliged, with 
the Occasionatists, to call in the nid of the Deity, or [etc.}. 

altrib, 189: Aikenaum 10 Jan. 55/2 It contains .. muc 
information abont the great Occasionalist thinker [Geulincx}. 

Hence Occa‘sionalistio a., of or pertaining to 
Occasionalists or Occasionalism. 

1884 Msrz Leibniz 1. v. 100 He admits its advance on the 
..occasionalistic theory of Descartes. | 

Occasionality (gkét:zanz'liti). (Occasional 
4-IT¥.] The quality or fact of belag oceasional 
(io various senses); esp. of being prepared, com- 
posed, or ‘got up’ for the occasion. * 

4 A. Camrnete Lexiph, (ed. 2) 48 He was disgusted nt 
..the occasionality and ambitioosness of her dress. 4 r8az 
Suetzey in Bagehot Lit. Stwd. ie 1. 76 From the occa- 
sionality of its impulses, it will often seem silly. 1837-9 
Haram Ast. ee vit. $44 i So their occasionality oc 
want of merit, far the greater part have 

Occasionally (k2"genili), adv. [f. Occa- 
stoxaL+Ly 2, Cf. L. occastonaliter, F. oceasion- 
nellement.) . 

+1. By chance, casually, accidentally. Obs, 

r6rz Relat. Eng. Plant. Plymouth in Arber Fi m4 
Fathers (1897) 446 The house was fired occasi co 
spark that ffew into the thatch. 1654 GaTaxes 


troops, «x Macaciay 
soldier is no match 


OCCASIONARILY. 


64 Casting mine eye occasionallie on this Varlet's Postscript, 
1 chanced to light..on the Allegations of two Antors, 19718 
Arrersury Seri. (1737) HI. 191 He appeared to them .. 
sometimes at places where he had before appointed to meet 
them, sometimes occasionally, as they were travelling on the 
Aye F 6 P 

2. On, for, or with a view to, some particular 
occasion; on certain particular occasions; when 


occasion arises, Ods. exc. dial. 

@ 1632 G. Hernert Priest to Temple xxvii, He .. inter- 
mingles some mirth in his discourses occasionally, according 
tothe pulse of the hearer. 1678 Cupwortn /nled?, Syst. 1. 
iv. § 22. 393 Philo herenpon, occasionally cites this Remark- 
able Testimony of Philolans the Pythagorean, 1756 Joun- 
son Life Browne Wks. 1V. 592 A treatise which seems to 
have been occasionally written. 1776 G. SempLe Building 
in Water 18 The Rods were in three Pieces. .which screwed 
together occasionally. a@1791 Westev Dress v. i. Wks, 1822 
Ix. 48 Our Saviour once occasionally said, ‘ Behold they 
who wear gorgeous apparel are in kings’ courts’, 1881 
Leite. Gloss., Occasionally, upon occasion arising ; if neces. 


oO On the occasion of something else happen- 


ing or being done, incldentally. Ods. 

1657 Hevun ‘ist. Ref I. 20 Whose Fortunes and Estates 
have been occasionally and collateratly confirmed in Parlia- 
meat. /6id. 24 Reformations which were made occasionally 
in that faulty Church. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. vi. 556 As one 
intended first, not after made Occasionally. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediz. iii. a5 heading, Wherein occasionally is given a Brief 
Account of the Reign of King Casimir. . 

3. Now and then, at times, sometimes. 

1630 Bratawait Lng. Gentle, 449 Such as these .. shall 
wee occasionally encounter withall, in our readings. 1751 
Partock Peter Wilkins (1884) 11. xvii. 188 To sweep ronnd 
the whole country, and take all the towns in our way, and 
oceasionally enter the middle parts, as the towns lay com- 
modious. 1814 D. Stewart Hum. Afind 11.3. § 3. 89 All 
of these writers have .. been occasionally misled in their 
speculations, 1884 Paz Hustace 7 Occasionally. .his eye.. 
had rested on the motionless form of a salmon-fisher. 

+ Occa'sionarily, adv. Obs. rare. [f.asnext 
+ -LY2,.] (From something) as the ‘ occasional 


cause ’. 

1449 Pecock Xepr. mt. iv. 158 The yuelis whiche occas 
sionarili comen out fro the having .. of profitable craftis. 
Lid, m. xi. 340 Which comen oceasionaril ooali bi it. 

t+tOcca‘sionary,a. Obs.rare—'. [f. Occasion 
sb1 + -any.] Occasional, made for particular 
occasions. 

zjoz Farquuar (¢it/e) Love and Business: In a Collection 
of Occasionary Verse and Epistolary Prose. 

+ Occa’sionate, Af/.a. Obs. Also 5 -at. [ad. 
med.L, occdstondt-us, pa. pple. of occastondre, f. 
accaston-ent Occasion.] a. Occasioned, brought 


about. b. = OccasionaL 4. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Adch.u.xvi.in Ashm, (1652) 143 Fyre 
occasionat we call Inaaturall. /é/d. xvii, By nlp of fyre 
Occasionate, 1657 G. Starkey //e/mont’s Vind. 73 Its 
efficient and Continent causes, the material and occasionate, 

t Occa‘sionate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. cccasiondt-, 
ppl. stem of occdsténave: see prec.) trans. 
= OCOASION v, 1, 2. 

3545 Ravnotp Byrth Mankynde Prol. Bj, It doth occa- 
tlonat any man to be the moore prompt, redy, and wyllyng 
to take payne, when he is assuryd .. of the proffet, pour- 
poose, and fruict therof commynge. 1570 Levins Alanis. 
42/6 To Occasionate, occasionare. 1596 H. Crarnam Briefe 
Bible 1. 234 Who desires not onely to do good my selfe, but 
also to ,occasionate your good by others, 1640 QuaRces 
Enchividion (x641) 11. xl, Uf therefore thou doe evill, thereby 
to occasionate a Good, thou laist a bad foundation fora good 
building. 1647 H. More Song of Soul u. iii. . xxxiv, The 
lowest may occasionate much ill, 

tOcca‘sionately, adv. Obs. rare, [f. 
Occastonate ppd. a. +-LY 2.] Ina manner brought 
about by some occasion or secondary cause, 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 135 Not in 
tentionately from the Subiect, but occasionately by the vice 
of the Ohiect. 4 

t Occa‘sionative, «. Ods. [f. as Occasioy- 
ATE U, + -IvE.] Serving as occasion or cause, esp. 
as incidental cause. Hence +Occa‘sionatively 
adg., in an occasionative manner. 

1526 Lge. Perf: W. de W. 1531) 165 Eyther immediatly 
or mediatly,. directly or iadirectly, principally or occasion. 
atyuely. 16s5 tr. Sanderson's Prouissory Oaths iit $11.85 
As they may be impeditive of good, or causative, or at the 
least (for we may use such words) occasionative, of evill. 
@ 1693 Urnounart Rabelais 1. xxiii. 193 In these. .things., 
there may be somewhat occasionative of the.. Yell. 

Occasioned (ék2-zand), psi. a. [f. Occasion 
sol and v.+-ED.] a. Caused, brought abont, esp. 
indirectly; having a ground or reason (0s.). 
+b. Accnstomed (oés.). 

1576 Newton Letnnie’s Complex. (1633) 221 The merry 
convocation being dissolved. .[they] have eftsoones returned 
to their old nature, wonted manners, and occasioned gravity. 
163t R. H. Arraigum, Whole Creature x. § 1.78 Though 
he abstained from alt Pesasat bread .. in his occasioned 
humiliation, for one and twenty dayes, 

Hence +Ocea‘sionedly adz., with occasion or 
cause, with ground or reason. 

1631 R.H. Arvaignm. Whole Creature vii. 53 Whom at 
last you will occasionedly curse. /éid. xii, § 4. 135 Wee 
occasionedly exclaime on these Impostors. 

Occa‘sioner. Now rave. [f. Occasion v. + 
-ER 1] One who or that which occasions. 

1494 Fapvan Chron. vit. 368 He..commaunded..toendyte 
all suche persones as were occacyoners and executours of 
thatdede, 1539 Taverner Zvasue, Frou (1545)12b, Certayne 


Ad 


phitosophers..plucked oute theyr owne eyes, bycause they 
were the oceasioners and prouokers of all cuyll affections 
and lustes, «1656 Hares Gold. Rev. 1. (1673) 109 Those 
things that were occasioners of his sin. 1682 SCARLETT 
Exchanges 286 The Acceptant, as the wilfull occasioner 
thereof, is obliged to make good all the loss. _?a 1800 
Fantie Douglas vii. in Child Ballads vir, eciv. F. (1890) 
98/s Thou wast the first occasioner Of parting my gay lord 
and me. 

t Ocea‘sionet. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Occasion 
56. +-ET.] A small-occasion. 

1sg2 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. (1593) 68 It is a Courtl 
feate, to snatch the least ocensionet of adnantage, with 
a nimble dexteritie, A 

Occasionless, a. rare. Without occasion. 

1631 R. Byriero Docir. Sabb, 194 Who disperseth his.. 
conceites upon an occasion occasiontesse. ht 

+ Occa‘sive, 2. O¢s.rare. [ad. late L. occasiv- 
us, f. occas, ppl. stem of occédére to go down, set: 
see -IVE.} Pertaining to the setting sun, western. 

180a O. Grecorv As¢von. 81 Amplitude is .. either north 
and south, or ortive and occasive. . 

+ Occa‘tion. Obs. rare. Also 5 -cioun. fad. 
L. occation-em, n. of action f. eccdére to harrow.) 


Ifarrowing. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 11 Summen seyn the benes 
satioun In placis coold is best to frnctifie, On hem yf me 
do noon occasioun [Sed?. AS. occacioun), 1706 Prittirs, 
Occation, a harrowing or breaking of clods. 

+ O'ccatory, ¢. Obs. vare—). [ad. L. occatéri- 
us, f. ppl. stem of occave to harrow: see-ory.] Of 
or pertaining to harrowing. 

1651 Bices New Disp. p 297 Occatory operations. 

Occean, oceian, obs. variants of OCEAN. 

Occecation, var. OccxcAtion, blinding. Oés. 

+ Occi-de, v. Obs. humorous nonce-wd. [ad. L. 
occidé&e to cut down, kill.] vars. To kill. 

1694 Motteux Xatvelais v. (1737) 232 One Hebdomad 
woud. ,occide us, ioe A 

Occident (pksidént), sé. and a Chiefly poet. 
and rhe. Also § oceydent, occidente, occe- 
dente, -entt. See also Occiznt. [a. F. occident 
(2th c, in Godef. Conpi.), ad. L. occident-em 
setting, sunset, the west, orig. pr. pple. of occéddve 
to fall towards, go down, set, f. 0d- (OB- 1a) + 
cadére to fall. Opposed in all uses to ORrEnT.] | 

A. sb. 1. That quarter or region of the sky in 
which the sun and other heavenly bodies set, or 
the corresponding quarter or region of the earth ; 
the west. Now rare. 

€1386 Chaucer Mano Law's T. 1990 firste moenyng crueel 
firmament .. that. .hurlest al from Est til Occideat, a 1420 
Hoccueve De Reg. Prine. 4056 With pi ri3t honde, thow 
be orient Shuldest han tonchid .. And with pi lift honde, 
eke pe occident. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 387 b/xr The 
soane mone sterres and planettes .. moeue fro thoryent 
to thoccidente. 1593 Snaxs. Rich. /1, ut. iii, ae [the 
sun's] bright passage to the Occideat. 1607 Rowtanps 
Guy Earl Warw. 38 Ere Phoebus in the Occident decline. 
1632 Litucow 7'raz. vil. 320 Towards the occident, it ioyneth 
with the great Lake, 1753 Cuampers Cyed. Supp.s. v., Equi= 
noctial Occident, that point of horizon where the sun sets, 
whea entering aries, or libra. £stivad Occident, that point 
of the horizon where the sun sets at his entrance into the sign 
cancer, when the days are longest. Ayéernad Occident, that 
point of the horizon where the sun sets, when entering thesign 
of capricorn; at which time, the days, with us, are shortest. 

2. ‘That part of the earth’s surface situated to the 
west of some recognized part; western countries, 
the West; i. e. originally, the countries of Western 
Europe or of the Western Empire, or of Europe 
as opposed to Asia and the Orient; also, in mod. 
use, a poetic appellation of America or the Western 
Hemisphere. 

1390 Gower Conf, I{]. 104 Ther ben of londis fele In 
ocetdent. 1497 Ear. Rivers (Caxton) Déctes 97 In two 
yeres he [Alexander] sought alle thorient and occident.. 1552 
Lyxorsav Monarche 4265 All Princis of the Occideat Ar 
tyll his grace obedient. 1588 A. Kine tr. Caniséus’ Caltech. 
81 Greik and latin, Orient and Occident dois bear irre- 
fragahi testimonie yat thair can na exception he maid. (1689 
Def. Liberty agst. lyrants 155 Constantine and Licinius 
governed the Empire together, the one in the Orient, the 
other in the Occident. 1871 Bp Mitier Songs of 
Sterras, Tall Alcalde (1872) 197 Thou Italy of the Occident t 

+B. adj. Situated in the west, western, occidental. 

1513 Dovctas eis yu. Prol. 25 Mars occident, retro- 
Sraide in his speir. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 3 In Iona 
yle within the occident se. /8id. T1. 695 The Yilis in the 
occident se, , 

Ovecident, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec, after ORIENT 
vJ trans. To tarn or direct towards the west; to 
place (a church) with the chancel at the western end. 


1896 IRene Petrie in Lif xii. (1900) 269 The Bishop, .came 
to the west or rather the dase Our as the Church is 
oecidented. 

fa. F. 


Occidental (pksidentil), 2. and sé. 
occidental (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. occidental-ts 
western, f. occtdent-em: see OCCIDENT and -AL. 
Gp in all uses to OrseNTAL, but less used.] 

. af, 1. Belonging to, situated in, or directed 
towards, that part or region of the heavens in 
which the suu sets; of or in the west, western, 
westerly; spec. in Asivol. said ofa planet when seen 
after sunset, or when in the western part of the sky. 


_ £31391 Cuaucer Astro. 1 § 5 The remenant of this lyne.. 
is cleped the west lyne, or the lyne occidentale, 1594 


OCCIDENTALLY. 


Buunoevit Exerc. ut, 11. xx, (1636) 416 Their shadow 1s., 
sometime orientall, and sometime occidentall. 1601 Suaxs. 
All's Well 1. i, 166 Ere twice in murke and occidental 
dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench’d her sleepy Lampe. 
1647 Litty Chr, Asétrol. xix. 114 To be Occidentall is to be 
seen above the Horizon, or to set after the © is downe. 

1794 SuLuvan View Nat, II. 411 On the oriental and 
occidental halves of the enlightened hemisphere of that 
planet. 1807 J. Bartow Codui6. 1.154 Which, .hail'd thee 
first in occidental day. 

Ag. W611 Bute Transl, Ded, V 
bright Oceidentall Starre, Queene 
memory, {With altusion to 2.] | 

2. Belonging to, found in, or characteristic of, 
western countries or regions of the earth (i.e. 
usually, those west of Asia ; also formerly, Western 
Europe or Christendom; occas., America or the 
Western Hemisphere) ; belonging to or situated in 
the West; Western. 

1553 Becon Religues of Rome (1563) 140° The Occidentall 
or weast churches thorow ont all Europe. 1581 Marseck 
Bk, of Notes 43, This constitution. .was neuer,.receiued in 
the vniuersall Church, but onelie in this onr Occidentall 
Church, 1589 PuTtennam Eng. Poesie 1. vit (Arb) 28 

ned mea, who wrote about the time of Charlemaines 
raigne in the Empire Occidentalt. 1659 Br. WaLron Consid. 
Considered 127 ‘The Oriental and Occidental Jews. 1727 
Brapiev Faw, Dict. sv. Corn, Vhe Smelt is aot so dis- 
agreeable as that of the occidental Civet. 1862 Dana Alam 
Geol, 584 Both the oriental and occidental Continents. 
3. Applied to precious stones of inferior value 


and brilliancy, as opposed to ORIENTAL adj. 4: see 


qnot. 1747. 

1747 Dinccev in Phil, Trans, XLIV. 505 There are some of 
an inferior Class and Beauty... These are commonly called by 
Jewellers Occidental Stones: They are mostly the Produce 
of a aa are so named, in Opposition to those of a 
higher Class, which are always accounted Oriental, and 
supposed to he only produced in the more Eastern Parts of 
our Continent, 1796 Kirwan £lem, Min, (ed. 2) 1. 254 
Occidental Topaz.. Exposed to a moderate heat..is said to 
become red, and then becomes ruby of Brazil. /éid. 256 
Occideatal or Brazilian Sapphire. 1860 C, W. Kinc 4 ntique 
Gems i. (1866) 43 ‘These occidental stones are of a deep, rich 
hue, but have very fittle brilliancy. é 

B. sb. +a. A western country or region. Oés. 
b. A native or inhabitant of the West. 

1587 Ilouinsuep Deser, Brit. i x. in Chron. I. 39/1 The 
Iles that lie about the north coast of ., Scotland..are either 
occidentals, the west Iles [etc.]. 1857 W. M. Tnomson Land 
& Book ix. 115 hat comparative inactivity which dis- 
tinguishes Orientals from Occidentals. 1875 LoweLu les 
Pr. Wks, 1890 LV. 282 For us Occidentals he has a kindly 
prophetic word. 2 

Occide‘ntalism. [f prec. +-183.] Occidental 
quality, style, character, or spirit; the customs, 
institutions, characteristics, ways of thinking, etc. 


of Western nations. 

1839 Black, Mag. XLVI. 105 The Sultan Mahmoud and 
his Turkish subjects. .have no taste for,,the occidentalism, 
the journalism, the budgetism, the parliamentaryism of the 
roth Century. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. x1v. v. 204 

here isa..confusion of uncongenial elements, of Orientalism 
and Occidentalism, in the language [ecclesiastical Latin]. 
1890 Atheneum 15 Feb. 206/2 ‘The cnrions transition from 
Orientalism to Occidentalism, of which contemporary Japan 
is the theatre, -. 

Occide‘ntalist. [f.as prec. +-1st.] a. One 
who favours or advocates Western customs, modes 
of thought, etc. b, One who studies the languages 


and institutions of Western nations. 

1877 D. M. Wattace Xussia xvi. 258 The literary society of 
Moscow was divided into two hostile camps-=the pay ils 
and the Occidentalists, 1890 J. Ruvs in Academy 10 May 
321/2 How was I, a benighted occidentalist, to know etc}. 

Occidenta ‘lity, [f. as prec. + -1Ty.] Occi- 
dental quality or state. 

l. The state of being in the western part of the 
sky, or of being visible after sunset, as a planet. 

1647 Litty Chr, Astrod xix. 114 Their [Mercury's & 
Venus’] occidentality [is] when they are in more degrees of 
the Signe the © is in, or in the next subsequent, 1731 Gentd. 
Mag. I. 145 Their (the Planets’) Orientality or Occidentality 
in respect of the Sua. . 

2. Western style or character; with g/.a Western 
(ive., in quet, American) trait or peculiarity. 

2873 W. 5S. Mavo Never Again 6 His occidentalities had 
for her the charm of novelty. 

Occidentalize, v. [f as prec. +-1zz.] érans, 
To render occidental; to conform to or imbue 
with Western ideas or characteristics. Hence 
Occide-ntalized, Occide'ntalizing A//. adjs.; also 
Ocoide:ntaliza‘tion. 

1870 O. W. Hoimes Aechanisut in Th. & Alor. (1888) 113 
To occidentalise and modernise the Asiatic modes of Thought 
which have come down to us. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XV1I. 62 
The Occidentalised natives dressed in coats and trousers. 
1888 A thenztin 14 July 59/2 In Indo-China, in China, and in 
Japan the same process of occidentalization may be seen in 
operation. 1893 F. Avaus New Egypt 13 The result of his 
Occidentalising taste, at once so crude and so rudimentary. 
1895 Daily News 1 Oct. 9/3 Mr. Hearn..loves the old 
Japanese people more than..their modern ‘ occidentalizing ’ 
descendants. 

Occidentally, adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly.2.] In 
an occidental manner or situation ; in the west; in 


a Western (e.g. American) fashion. 

1833 G. S. Faazr Xecafpit. Apostasy 119 The occidentally 
eve apostasy of Paganism. 1861 R. F. Burton City of 
Saints, Vhe ‘alil-fired red-bellied varmints'—I speak, oh 
reader ! occidentally. 


on the setting of that 
lizabeth of most happy 


OCCIDUAL. 


+Occi'dual, «. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ocetduil-is 
western, f. overfidu-us going down (f. occidire): sce 
AL] Sone down, sctling; pertaining lo the seitlug 
of a heavenly body. Also $ Occi‘duous a. rare. 

1635 Grttiprano Variation Magn, Needle 5 The Ampli- 
tude Ortive or Occiduall of the Sunne. 1656 Brounr 
Glossogr. Occiduous, that ae down, that will decay. 
aiqis Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 340 To brighten 
his occiduous Rays, 1727-41 Cuamurrs Cyc, sv, Ampii- 
tude, Amplitude is of two kinds; eastern, or ortivey and 
western, or occiduous. ‘ 

+O'ccient. Oés. Also5 ocoyent. [a.OF. cccien(¢), 
tgthe, in Godel. :—L. occédent-em.] = OcciwENT sé, 

e1460 Lannfel 281 Wer fadyr was kyng of fayrye, Of 
occient fer and nyghe. 1481 Caxtow God, rey xxiit. § 
Themperour demanded of hym of thestate of his peple, and 
of other barons of thoccyent. 

Occipital (gksi-pital), «. (sb.) [ad. late or med. 
L. occipital-ts, f. occiput, occipil-: see OccteuT and 
-aL. So F, ocetpital (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Belonging to, or situated in or on, the occiput 
or back part of the head. Chiefly 4vaé., in names 
of paris having this position, as occipial artery, 
bone, condyle, Parcsiven or hole, muscle, nerve, pro- 
tuderance, sints, vein, etc. 

1541 R, Cortano Guydon's Quesi. Chirurg. Divb, The 
seconde bone of the heade in the hyndre pnrte is called 
Occipitall, 1997 A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr. Chiara ols A 
blowe in the occipitalle parte of the heade. 1679 in Hickes 
Spir. Popery 58 insomuch that the whole Occipital bone was 
shattered all in pieces. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy II. xix, 
Tn the cellula: of the occipital parts of the cerebellum, 1826 
Kiray & Sp. Entomol Vil. xxix. 115 The head is armed 
with three occipital spines. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 
99 The occipital hole may be considered as being the com- 
mencement of the spinal canal. 1840 G. V. Etris Anat. 3 
The occipitat artery is the large trunk which occupies the 

. occipital region of the head, with the hranches of the great 
occipital nerve. 87a Nictotson Palront, 302 In the 
Amphibians, .nnd in the Mamuinals, there are two ' occipital 
condyles ', by which the skull is jointed to the neck. 89a 
Syd. Soe. Lex, Olecipital] bone, a somewhat rhomboidal.. 
bone forming the lower and back part of the head, by 
means of which the cranium is attached to the spine, and 
affording a communication between the two cavities hy a 
large aperture, the Soramin magnum, ., Occipital) fora- 
men, the Foramen magnum, Ibid, O\ccipital] muscle, the 
hinder part of the occipito-frontalis muscle; it is fiat and 
thin, fand] expands over the outer side of the occiput. 

2. Having a large occipnl; having the back of 
the head more developed than the front. 

1873 MM. Aaxoto Lit. & Dogma (1876) 290 A poor ill- 
endowed Semite, belonging to the occipital races. . 

B. sé. a. The occipital bone. b. The occi- 
pital muscle. c. A/. A pair of occipital plates on 
the head of some serpents. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Odserv. Surg. (1775) 64 The Foramen 
of the Occipital. 1861 Busk in Wat, Hist. Rev, Apr, The 
superior semicircular ridges of the occipital. : 

Hence Ocelpitally adv., ns ig cee the occiput; 
in the region or direction of the hindhead. 

Mod, Skull occipitally well developed. 

+ Occipi'tial, a. Ods. rare. Also 6 -issial. 
[f. L. occepité-temt (see next) + -aL.] = Occipitar, 

1548-97 Vicary Axaé, iii. (1888) 27 The Coronal bone, In.. 
the middest of the head .. meteth with the seconde bone 
called Occipissial. 1630 Butwea Anthropomet. 15 That 
which we call the Occipitial Line..is drawn from the top of 
the Head to the first Vertebre of the Neck. 

| Occipi‘tium. 064s. rare. [L.,= occiput, and 
more nsed.] = Occipvt. 

1650 Burwea Anthropomet, 16 If that of the Occipitium 
transgresse its bounds, the Head isacuminate. 1706 Puttutes, 
Occiput or Occipitinm. 

Occipito- (fksi:pitc), before a vowcl sometimes 
occipit-, used in Anat, as combining form of 
Occrevt, in adjs. expressing a relation or connexion 
between the occiput and another part, and denomin- 
ating a ligament, mascle, measurement, etc. ; as 

Occi'pito-atiantal, -atloid, pertaining to the occiput 
and the atlas vertebra. Occipito-a‘xial, -a‘xoid, per- 
nice to the occiput and the axis vertehra. Occipito- 
frontal, pertaining to, or extending between, the back of 
the head and the forchead; also ¢//:f#. as sé,, the occipito- 
Frontal muscle or occipitofrontatis, the large flat muscle of 
the scalp, composed of the occipital and frontal muscles with 
the epicranial aponeurosis connecting them. Occipito- 
hy‘oid, pertaining to the occiput and the hyoid bone. 
Occipito-ma‘stoid, pertaining to the occiput and the mas- 
toid process, Orcipite -mental [L, ments chin), per- 
taining to the occiput and the chin, extending between these 
points. Occipito-o'tic [Gr. obs, wr- ear), pertaining to the 
occiput and the ear, Occipito-pari-etal, pertaining to the 
occipital and parietal bones. Occipitorbi‘cular, con- 
necting the occiput with an orbicular muscle. Occipito- 
sca‘pular, ferdeis to the occiput and the scapula or 
shouider-blade, Occtpito-sphe noid, -sphenoi‘dal, ie 
taining to the occipital and sphenoidal bones. Occkpito- 
temporal, pertaining to the occipital and eco bones. 

1831 R. Kxox Cloguct’s Anat, 178 Anterior *Occipito-At- 
lantal Ligament. /é/d¢. 103 Another oe named _ the 
*occipito-axocid. {1746 Paasons in Phil. Trans, XLIV. 8 
The Office of the *Occipito-Frontalis is to pnil the Skin 
of the Head backward, drawing up the Eye-brows.] 1811 
Hoorea Med. Dict., Occipito-frontalis..Occipito-frontal of 
Domas. 1857 Butrock Caseans' Alidwif 220 The occipite- 
frontal extends from the occipital protuberance to the 
frontal bass, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lev, *Occipito-hyotd murscle, 
an occasional muscle arising from the occipital bone and 
inserted into the hyoid bone. 1855 Hotoen Hus. Osteot, 
(1878) 114 The * “occipito-mastoid suture *,.connects the occi- 
pital with the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. 1857 


> W. 1495) v. xiv. 3440/2 The 
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Buttock Casenw.x’ Alidtwif, 221 The greatest circumference 
of the head corresponds with the “occipito-mental diameter. 
1875 Huxtry in Encycl, Brit. 1, rns The squamosal..is.. 
somewhat loosely united with the frontal and parietal and 
with the complex "occipito-otic bone. 189 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
"Occipite-parictal index, the relation hetween the transverse 
diameter of the skull and the distance from one asterion to 
the other, the former being taken at 100 
Cire St, ae Nat. 1. 232 An “occi 

.. formed .. by the coalescence of the 

basisphenoid. - 

Occiput (rksipo). Chicfly Anat. [L. occiput 
back of head, f. 04- against + caput head: in F. 
occi~ut (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.).} The back or 
hinder part of the head. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R-v. iv. (1495) 108 The occiput, 
the nolle, is the hynder. parte of the heed.] 1608 and 4, 
Return fr, Parnass. Wi. 516 Your occiput. 1 meane your 
head e. €1645 Howexe Lefé. U1. xvii, Expedition is the 
life of action, otherwise Time may shew his bald occiput, 
and shake his posteriors at them in derision, 1699 /4c/, 
Trans, XX1, 400 Roffians, who first by a Blow on the Occi- 
put knockt him tothe Ground. 1826 Kiray & Sr. Entomol, 

M1. 365 Occifut (the Occipnt. The back part of the bead 
when it is vertical, or nearly so, to ita point of junction with 
the trunk, 188: Mivaar Ca¢ 8&1 The straight but inclined 
line of the occiput. 

b. The occipital bone of the skull. 
_ 1878 Banistea “fst, Aan Proem Biv, The first Vertebro 
ipeparably growne to Occiput. 1836 Sin G. Heap //ome 

Tour 263 It was but halfa skull, .. the occiput had entirely 
disappeared, 1865 Lunsock Prek. Times xiv. (1869) 506 The 
American skulls are characterised by a flattened occiput. 

+ Occi'se, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. occis-, ppl. stem 
of occid-dre to cut down, kill, Cf. excise, tuctse.J 
trans. To kill, slay. 

1560 Rottano Crt. Venus mt. 268 Acteon quhome that 3e 
gart occise With his awin doggis. 4 

+Occision. O45. [a. F. oce’sion (11th. in 
Littré), ad. L. occiston-em, n. of action from occid-cre 
to kill, slay.] Killing, slaying (esp, of a number 
of people, as in battle); slaughter. 

1375 Baraova Bruce xiv. 220 The richt nobil Erll ... Maid 
sic a slauchtir in the toune, And swa felloune occisiounc. 
€1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode ws cl. (1869) 135 Homicidye it is 
cleped ., and occisioun, 1491 Caxton Vitas f'atr. (W. do 

Yorstie occysyon whiche thou 
hastecommysed. 1536 BeLtenoen Crom. Scot, (1821) IT. 354 
The place quhare maist occision and slanchter wes of Danis. 
1594 (Greene Selinus Wks. 1881-3 XIV, 287 Why stand I 
still, and rather do not flie The great occision which the 
victors make, a1677 Hate Slist, Placit. Cor. xiii (1736) 1. 
496 This kind of occision of a man according to the laws of 
the kingdom and in execution thereof ought not to be num. 
bred in tho rank of crimes, 2 ners 

Occlude (pklad), v Chiefly in scientific use. 
[ad. L. 0¢-, obelid-cve to shut up, f. 06- (On- 1b, 
c) + claudére to close. Cf. mod. F. occlure.J 

. trans. To shut or stop up so as to prevent 
anything from passing in, out, or through; lo 
obstruct (a passage); to close (a vessel or opening). 

1597 A. M. tr, Guillemeas's Fr. Chirurg, 26/2 An vicera- 
tione wherbye her throate was allmost occluded and stopped. 
1646 Sia T. Browne Psend, £p. u. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of... an berbaceous plant.,which..they take up, and .. role 
it up in earth, whereby occluding the pores, they conserve 
the naturall humidity. 1670 Maynwaarinc Vita Sana vii. 85 
Exercise opens the Pores .. which otherwise by too much 
rest are occluded and shut up, @ 1850 Catuoun Sirk. (1874) 
Il. 10g ‘There was scarcely a port in Europe, which .. was 
not occluded to British commerce. 1854 J. SCOFFERN in Orr's 
Cre. Se., Chem. Occlude either end of the .. tube with 
a.. bung. 1880 Me Mackenzie Dis, Throat & Nose 1. 86 
To produce suffocation by occluding the larynx. ‘ 

2. To prevent the passage of (a thing) by placing 
something in the way; to shut in, out, or off; to 
inclose or exclade. 

16a3 Cockrram, Occ/ude, to shut out. 1657 Tomtixson 
Renou's Disp. 60 Nedicaments are occluded in some conve- 
nient vessel. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevenues 102 The lights 
alternately occluded and revealed. . 

b. Chem. Of certain metals and other solids: 


To absorb and retain (gases) within their substance, 

1866 T. Gaauan in Phil, Lrans. CLVI. 423 (21 June) Itinay 
be allowed to speak of this [power to absorb hydrogen at a 
red heat, and to retain that gas] as a power to occ/ude (to 
shut up) hydrogen, and the result as the oce/wsion of hydro- 
gen by platinum. /é/d. 424 One volume of spongy platinum 
appears capable of occluiling 1°48 vol. hydrogen. 1880 

thenzum No. 2748. 828 This Metal {Alumininm|] occludes 
Hydrogen. 188: C. W. Stemens in Na/ure XXII. 377 
These gases are partly occluded or absorbed within the coal 
1884 Cassedl's Fant. Mag, Apt. 319/1 Hydrogen gas should 
be occluded in one of the platinum plates. - E 

Hence Ocelu'ded, Occlu'ding ffl. adjs. 

180a Patey Nad. Theol, xvi. § 4 (t819) 249 The Ll geen of 
this occluded mouth, 1866 T. Granam in PAtL Trams, 
CLVI. 424 (a1 June) The volume of occluded hydrogen ts 
much larger than in the fused platinum, 1882 Pxocror 
Fam. Se, Stud. 5a Some meteors carry many times their own 
volume of occluded gas. 1899 A//bnit's Syst. Med. VI. 179 
These veins may contain..occluding thrombi. 

Occludent (gklédént), @. and sd. [ad. L. 
occlitdent-ent, pr. pple. of occlrid-cre 10 OccLubE.] 
a. adj, Having the properly or function of occlud- 
ing. b. 56. Something tee property. 

176a Stesne Tr, Shandy V. xi, The radical, heat and 
moisture .. may be preserved .. hy consubstantials, impri- 
ments, and occindents. [Bacon J/ist. Vite Py Afertis Canon 
xxvi, Per Consubstantialia, Inprimentla Ocelndentia | 
1864 Weasten, Occludent, serving to close, shutting o 
1877 Huxcey Anat. /xz, Anime. vi. 299 On the inner side 
of the occludent margin of its sculum. 
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Occluse (pklis), a. fail. L. occhiis-us, pa. pple. 
of occlitd-ére lo Occtune.] Oceluded; stopped op, 
i engl shut up, enclosed. 

1669 HHonpen Elem. Specch 78 The ftalians .. make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer then Ra do. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Ler. Occlusus,..applied to the florets 
of the fig shut up in the fleshy Popa or frnit: occhuse. 

Occlusion (Jklé-zan’.  [ad. L. *occliistin-ent, 
n. of action from occlitd-dve, occliis-: see OceLuDE, 
So mod.F,. occ/usion (1808 in Watz.-Darm.).J 

1. The action of occlading or fact of being oc- 
cluded; stopping up, closing. (Chiefly scientific.) 

er Howes Leff. 1. ut. xxix, By the constriction and 
occlusion of the orifice of the Matrix. 1746 Paasonsin PAi/. 
Trans. XLIY. 14 ‘To ezplain the Manner of the Occlusion 
ofthe Eye. 1786 ET. Luin aa Corr, Amer, Rev. (1853) 
IV. 137 In agrecing to the occlusion of the navigation of the 
Mississippi. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 165 
Ana:mia occurs from contraction or occlusion of arteries. 

2. Chem. The retention of gases in the pores of 
metals or other substances, 

1866 T. Granam in Phil. Trans. CLVI. 423 [see Occiuor 
ab]. £5id. 426 The occlusion of hydrogen by palladium. 1871 
Roscoe Elem, Chenz, 186 The fact that red-hot platinuin and 
iron are porous for hydrogen may be explained by the ab. 
sorption (or occlusion) of this gas on the one side of the 
metallic tube or plate and its evaporation at the other side. 

Occlusive (gkli'siv), a. [f. L. occlis-, ppl. 
stem of occitid-ere to OccLupe + -Ivz.] Having 
the fanction of occluding or closing. 

1888 R. Paak in Afedical News (Philad.) LIN, t17 The 
wounds. .closed with an antiseptic, occlusive dressing. 

Occlusor (gklisg1),  [agent-n. in L. form, 
from occitidére to Occtupe.] Something that oc- 
cludes or closes; chiefly in Ama/. a structure 
which closes an opening. Also a/trié., ns ocelusor 
apparatus, o. niuscle. 

1877 Uvxrev Anat. av. Antu, vit. 438 The vocal organ 
of the Fly would thus appear to be a modification of the 
occlusor apparatus of the stigmata. 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 355 They forma defensive organ for the eye 
by the possession of occlusor muscles, 

Occoast, Occoy, obs. or erron. ff, Accust, 
Accoy. Occome, Occorne, Occour, obs. fi. 
Oakous, Acorn, Ocker. Occra,-ro, var. OKRO. 

+Occru‘state, v7. Os. [f med. or mod.L. 
type *occrushire, -tdl-, {. ob- (OB- 1¢) + crtushire 
to Crust.) érans. To enclose in a crust, to en- 
crust ; fig. to harden, render obdurate. 

1653 H. More Conject, Cabbal, (1713) 240 To arm and 
occrustate themselves in this devilich Apostasy. 1681 — 
E.cp. Dan, Pref. 101 These deceivers, who are sealed and 
occrustated in the trade of their impieties, 

Occular, -ate, obs. forms of OcuLAR, -aTE. 

+Occulea:tion. Ods. rare—°. [Nn. of action 
from L, 06-, oceulcdre to trample down, f. 06- (OB- 
1c) + caledre to tread.] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Occuleation, a treading on or 
spurning. 

Occult (pkz1t), 2. (56.) fad. L. occult-us, pa. 
pple. of occe/-cre to cover over, hide, conceal, f. 06-, 
oc-(OB- 1c) + *eel-cre (= Olr. cel-imt, OTent. Ae/-an, 
HELE?.1); cf. L.céhire tohide. OF, oceu//(12th c.) 
app. did nol enter Eng.] Hidden (é. and_fig.). 

. Ilidden (from sight); concealed (by something 
interposed); not exposed to view. Now rare or Oés. 

1567 Marter Gr, Forest Pref. Avijb, Mettalles., are 
nothing else but the earths hid and occult Plants. 1635 
Swan Spce. Af. vi. § 2 (1643) 188 Ut joyneth it self unto other 
seas .. through some occult passages under ground, 1671 
Guew Anat. Méants 1. L §13 The lesser of the two said Ap- 
pendents lies occult between the two Lobes of the Bean. 
1795 T. Mauatce //indostan (1820) 1. 1. vii. 214 The stars of 
the hydra.. becaine occult when the sun rose. 1850 Rossetti 
Blessed Damosel xiv, We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod. , i 

b. Applied to a line drawn in the construction 
of a figure, but not forming part of the finished 
figure; also to a dotted linc, ? 04s. . 

1669 Sturmv Mariner's Afag. 1. 205 In the Latitude of 
13 deg. so min, | draw ..an occult Parallel, and reckon .. 
towards the West; I draw by that Longitude an occult 
Meridian. 1688 R. House Araremry un. 1399/2 Occx/t or 
White Lines isa Line drawn out by points or eric 1703 
Moxon Aleck, Exerc. 324 Describe an occult Arch. 1731 
W. Hateresny Perspective a Draw the Occult Lines EA,= 
EB. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 559 Occult arcs, or 
auch as are to be rubbed out again, 

2. Not disclosed or divulged, privy, secret; kept 
secret; communicated only to the inillated. | 

1 Beriennen Lévy 1, (1823) 62 Began to rise ilk ov 
ocean slauchteris and cruelteia in bis ciete. 1654 H. 
L'Estrance Céas. f (1655) 60 By occult interests of State. 
1673 Rav Yourn. Low C,, Milan 255 These saffrages are 
all occult, that is, given by putting of balls into balloting- 
boxes, 2741 MipptetoN Cicerg 1. v1. 457 Ancient and occult 
sacrifices were polluted. 1841 D'Isnszts 4d sren, Lit, (1867) 
203 Printing remained..a secret and occult art. 1885-94 
R. Baiwces Zrvs & Psyche Joly iti, Of their plots occult 
ithey] Sat whispering on their beds. , 

3. Not apprehended, or not apprehensible, by the 
mind; beyond the range Me understanding or of 
ordinary knowledge; recondite, myslerious. 

1545 Bosh pean Se To Rdr. in Jntrod. Xaowl, (18 14 
Foreworda 25 To pronostycate any mater of the occu! 


i fgod, 1665 GLANVILL Scefsis Sct. iv. 20 Some 
perverts of the Sout gh to ns is utterly occult, a 
without the ken of our Intellect. x751 J 


OCCULT. 


No. 160 P 8 Some have .. an occult power of stealing upon 
the affections. 1830 Heascnen Stud. Nat. Phil. 1 iii. 39 
If .. the essential qualities..be really occult, or incapable 
of being expressed in any form intelligible to onr under- 
standings. F 

b. Not affecting, or traceable by, the senses; 
imperceptible. Now rave or merged in prec. 

16s0 Butwea Axthropomet. 170 The dissipation of those 
things which constitute our y, being occult and a thing 
which escapes the reach of our senses, 1743 Lond. & 
Country Brew, w. (ed. 2) 297 There .. ensues an occult 
Commotion upon first mixing it (tho’ apparent enough soon 
after), 1876 Biren Rede Lect. Egypt 20 Amen at Thebes, 
the oceult or nnseen God hidden in the powers and opera- 
tions of nature. — i 

c. Applied in early science or natural philosophy 
to physical qualities not manifest to direct observa- 
tion bnt discoverable only by experiment, or to 
those whose nature was unknown or unexplained ; 
latent; also ¢ravsf. treating of such qualities, ex- 
perimental. Ods. exc. /7/st. or as merged in 3. 

a 1652 J. Smitu Sed, Disc, x. iii. (1856) 473 Those natural 
antipathies .. being nothing else but occult qualities, or 
natural instincts. 1662 Srituixcre. Orig. Sacrum ii. § 14 
Ie will be the least of all pardonable in the exploders of 
substantiall forms and occult qualities, when the Origine 
of the whole world is resolved into an occult quality which 

ives motion to Atoms. 1671 J. Wenster Metaitogr. ii. 26 

thers experimentally knew something inthis occult Science. 
1704 Newton Offices (J.), The Aristotelians give the name 
of occult qualities..to such qualities..as they supposed to 
lie hid in bodies, and to be the unknown causes of manifest 
effects. 1717 J. Kame Axinn Occon. (1738) 52 How the 
Blood came first by its Motion..I leave to be determined 
by the occult Philosophers, 17a7 De For Syst. Magic. it. 
(1840) 58 Occult powers, known in Nature, but unknown 
and unseen by vulgar heads and eyes, 1831 BarwstEer 
Newton (1855) 11. xv. 60 He accuses him of reviving the 
occult qualities of the schools, ; 

4. Of the nature of or pertaining to those ancient 
and medicval reputed sciences (or their modern 
representatives) held to involve the knowledge or 
use of agencies of a secret and mysterious nature 
(as magic, alchemy, astrology, theosophy, and the 
like); also ¢ransf. treating of or versed in these; 
magical, mystical. 

@ 3633 Austin Aleds?. (1635) 249 Much vertue and power 
is attributed to these.. by the Occult Philosophers. 16g1 
i F{reaxe] (¢it/e) Three books of Occult Philosophy, written 

y Henry Cornelius Agrippa .. Translated out of the Latin 
into the English Tongue. 1721 Swarrrss. Charac. (1737) 
ITI. 1. b 53 From this Parent-Country of occult Sciences .. 
he was presum’d ..to have learnt ., judicial Astrology. 1832 
W. Lavine Alhambra 1.216 A beetle of baked clay, covered 
with Arabic inscriptions, which was pronounced a prodigious 
amulet of occult virtues. 1851 D. Witson 2’rck. Ann, (1863) 
TI. av. iii, 257 A-charm, or occult sign. 1884 H. Jennincs 
Phalticism xiit. 133 An assertion of the occult philosophers. 

+B. sé. Something hidden or secret. Obs. rave. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 70 Its Natures, and not Names; its 
occults, and not occulars, entitle to the tide King. . 

Occult (fku'lt), v.  [ad. L. occulté-re to hide, 
conceal, freq. of ogeulére: sec Occutt a. Cf. 
mod.F, occudier (Liltré).] ¢rais. To hide, conceal; 
to cut off from view by interposing some other 
hody; also fig. Now chiefly in scientific or techni- 
cal use (see b and Occuttine below ; ef. eclipse). 

1527, ANDREW rine fee Distyli. Waters Bijb, The 
same water occulteth and hydeth the pymples .. in the face. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. xviib/1 The vise 
which is occultede in the end of the handle. 1830 Fraser's 
Mag. 1. 745 Knowing where the cat was occulted. me 
Procror Other Worlds vi. 152 The sun is occulted in the 
forenoon and afternoon but free from eclipse in the middle 
ofthe day. 1887 Rossert: A’caés vill. 153 Nor was his per- 
sonality by any means occulted. 

b, spec. in Astron, said of one heavenly body 
(as the moon, or a planet) hiding another (as 
a star, or a satellite) from view, by passing in 
front of it. 

sii Masnetyne in PAi. Trans. LIV. 391 The Virgin's 
spike was occulted by the ) this night. 1872 Proctor Zs. 
Astron. iii. 43 The epochs when the moon occults stars or 
when Jupiter's satellites are eclipsed or occulted. 

Hence Ocewlted gf/.2., hidden, concealed ; 
Ocewlting Af/. a., that occults; spec. in light- 
houses, applied toa light cut off from view fora few 
seconds at regular intervals. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 34/2 The occulted 
are soe called, because we noe wher externally espye them. 
60a Suaks. Ham.111.1i. 85 If his oceulted guilt, Do not it selfe 
vakennell in one speech. 1880 Trinity Fouse Advt. 3 Ai ey 
During.. June, 1880, the light at the ‘North Foreland will be 
made occulting. That is to say, it will, once in every Half. 
miaute, suddenly disappear for Five Seconds, and then as 
suddenly reappear at full power. 1893 Strand Afag, LW. 
351/2 The occulting light..may be seen long after the tower 
itself is lost to view. 


Occultation (pkHter fon). [ad. L. ccculation- 
ent, n. of action from occulfare: see prec. Cf. F. 
occultation in Astron. (a 1500 in Godef. Compl.).] 
The action of occulting or fact of being occulled. 

1. Hiding, concealment (04s. in ger. sense); the 
fact of being cut off from view by something inter- 
posed. Now only scientific or technical: see also 2. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 111. 177 Suche occultacion other 
hidenge of kynges mye be welle ia the londe off Persides. 
1582 N. Test. (Rhem.) p. xxvl, St. Angustine saith..In the 
Old Testament there is the occultation of the Newe; and 
in the New Testament there is the manifestation of the Old. 
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ite: Cuowoatn /ntelt. Syst. 1. iv. § 32. 508 Tgnorantly at- 
tributing the Passions of Fruits, {their Appearances and 
Occultations) to the Gods..that preside over them, 2760-74 
tr, Fuan & Ulloa's rae (ed. 3) 1. 444 At its occultation be- 
hind the Panecello its light was very faint. 31882 Standard 
31 Mar, 1/3 The Light will be under oceultation three times 
in quick succession every Minute. ; 
2. Astron. ta. The disappearance of a star in 
the sun’s rays when in an apparent position near 
that of the sun. Ods. b. The concealment of one 
heavenly body by another passing between it and 
the observer, as of a star or planet by the moon, or 
of a satellite by its primary planet. (Also, the 
concealment of a heavenly body behind the body 
of the earth; so in cércle of perpetual occultation, 


for which sec CrrcLE sd. 2 a.) ; 

Commonly applied only in those cases in which the oc- 
culting y is of auch greater apparent magnitude than 
that occulted; the (partial or total) concealment of the sua 
by the moon is ented an eclipse. Inthe case of Jupiter's 
satellites, an eclipse takes place when a satellite passes into 
the planet's shadow, an occuéfation when it passes behind 
the planet's disk. f 

1551 Rrcoror Casi. Knowl. (1556) 196 When anye starre 
is so nyghe vnto the Son that the Sonne doothe take awaye 
or hyde the lyghte of it, it oughte to bee called the Hydynge 
or occultation of that starre, and not the settynge of that 
starre, 1613 Jackson Creed i. xxx. § 6 The elenation of the 
pole... doth gine vs the degrees of the others occultation. 
1669 Fuamsreap in Pht. Trans. LV. 1102 In this Occulta- 
tion, .. the Center of the Moon passes very near the Star, 
1827 Wuatey Logic (1837) 294 Those who .. registered the 
times of occultation of Jupiter's satellites, 1856 Kane Arcé. 
Saft. 1. xiii, 148 We had an occultation of Saturn at 2 4.31. 

c. fig. Disappearance from vicw or notice. 

18a5 Jerrrey Ess. (1846) 11.199 The re-appearance of such 
an author after those None periods of occultation. 1840 
Hoop Kilmansegg, Alarriage xxvii, To cloud the face of the 
honeymoon With a dismal occultation! 1892 A. Brrrety Nes 
Sudic. vi. 206 The prospect of the coming occultation of 
personally disagreeable authors. 

Occultism (¢kuItiz’m). [f, Occutr a, +-183t.] 
The doctrine, principles, or practice of ‘occult’ 
science (magic, theosophy, etc.: see OccuLT a. 4); 
mysticism. 

388: A. P. Sinnerr Ocewlt World (1883) 3 It is chiefly in 
the Fast that occultism is still kept up—in India and ia 
adjacent countries, 3886 Sf. Yastes's Gaz. 25 Sept 6/1 
Oceultism was, indeed, a necessary concomitant o! ly. 
theism. 1895 TAsuker VIT. 541 Occultism deals with forces 
of nature not generally known. 

Occultist (gku'ltist). [f. as prec.+-1sT.] One 
versed in, or believing in, occultism; a mystic. 

1881 A. P. Sinnetr Occult World (1883) 12 The occultists 
have been a race apart from an earlier period than we can 
fathom. 1886 Forvn (N. Y. Mar. 43 Our occultists and 
mystics had various. .explanations of the higher significance 
of the sacred cross, 

Hence Occulti-stic a. 

1898 A. McMitian Portentous Prophets 1. (Heading). 

Occultly (sku lili), edv. [f. Occunt a. +-LY2.] 
In an occult or hidden manner; secretly, privily; 
imperceptibly, latently; mysteriously, mystically. 

164x Frencn Distill, v. (1651) 108 The humidity of the 
water hath the humidity of the salt laid up occultly in it. 
1659 B. Harris Parivals Jron Age 272 The affairs of the 
last Assembly were conducted there so occultly. 1793 T. 
Tavior fyas in Sallust etc. 162 Thy dreadful shield, in 
mystic fables fam'd, Occultly signifies the power uatam'd. 
1842 Mrs, Browninc Jeff. Sept. (1897) 1. 109 To believe 
that Pinlesapine thinking, like music, is involved, however 
occultly, in high ideality of any kind. 1895 MWestu:. Gaz. 
14 Feb. 2/1 She [Madame Blavatsky] ..nssured her com- 

atriot that before ever he appeared she knew occultly that 

e was being ‘drawn towards her’. 

Occwitness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or state of being occult. 

1727 Battey vol. I], Occuliness, hiddenness, concealedness. 
1755 in Jonson. 1875 Masson IVordsw., etc. 280 Con- 
sisting in a certain nnnsnal degree of richness. .exquisite- 
ness. .occultness, grandeur, or passionateness. 

Occupance (gkivpins). rave. [f. OccuPant: 
SCC -ANCE.] = next, I. 

1814 Scorr Diary 4 Aug. in Lockhart, The chief stress is 
laid upoa occupance, 1880 Mas. Fetnerstonnaucn 4 lan 
Dering VW. x. 138 Lady Ruthyen herself was in occupance 
of the pretty mansion. 

Occupancy (pkispansi). [as prec.: see -ancy.] 

1. The condition of being an occnpant; the fact 
of occupying; the act of taking, or fact of hold- 
ing, actual possession, esp. of land (sfec. in Law, 
the taking possession of something not belonging 
lo any one, as constituling a title to il); actual 
holding of or residence in a place; = Occupa- 
TION 1, 2. 

1596 Bacon Use “ Law, Property tn Landi, An estate 
for another man’s life by occupancy, inay at this time be 
golten hy entry, 1643 Pryswe Sov. Power Parlt. 1. (ed. 2) 
too A thing which in its owne nature is not capable of an 
Occupancy, nor seisible by any. 1767 BLacksTonE Con, V1. 
xvi, 258 et is the taking possession of those things, 
which before belonged to nobody. This..is the true ground 
and foundation of all Property. 31774 JEFFERSON A ufodiog. 
App., Wks, 1859 1. 240 Each individnal of the Society may 
appropriate to himself such lands as he finds vacant, and 
occupancy will give him title. 1861 M. Patrison ss. (1889) 
1. 39 ‘The occupancy of the English throne..by the line of 

Hanover. 1884 Law Wcf. 27 Chane. Div. 633 That..he 
should take a larger house for their joint oceupancy. 

attrib, 1883 19th Cent, Sept. 435 the reat payable by an 
occupancy tenant /éfd. 436 Ryots. .eatitled to occupancy 
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rights, 1883 Wanch. Eras. 7 Nov. 5/3 The innovation of 
an ocenpaacy franchise for the counties. 

b. concer. A place occupied, 

1864 CartyLe Fred&. Ge, xvi. v. LV. 562 note, The Saxon 
u oh. or Occupancy. P 

2. The fact of occupying or taking up (space). 

1833 N. Arnott Péysies (ed. 5) 11. 3 Such expansion or 
occupancy of space by a smal) quantity of matter. 1875 
Lyeue /’vinc. Geol, M1. 1. xiii 439 The first..tend, by the 
mere occupancy of space, to exclude other species. 

3. The slate of being occupied or busy; = 
OccuUPATION 4. 

2826 New Monthly Mag. XV1.127 A train of reflections.. 
which his former state of professional ocenpancy had tended 
toexelude. 31843 J. Cason Sernz, xvib 295 We see heaven 
represented as a place of busy occupancy. 

+ O-ceupand, fr. pple. Sc. Obs. [corresp. to 
F. occupant, L. occupant-em, with Sc. ppl. ending 
-AND.}] Occupying. 

1567 Satir, Poems Reform. ii. 2 \t is not aneuch ye pure 
King is deid, Bot ye mischant murtheraris occupand his 
steid, 

Occupant (vkipant). [ad. L. occupaat-em, 
pr. pple. of occupare to Occury, perh. immed. a. F. 
occupant (15th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

. A person occnpying or holding in actual 
possession (property, esp. land, or an office or 
position); one who occupics, resides in, or is at 
the lime in (a place) ; an occupier. 

1622 Be. Hatt Contempt, N. T. un iv, One room is left 
void for a future oceupant. 16ga-6a Heviin Cosmrogr. i. 
(1673) 211/1 Retaining a third part of the profits to him- 
self, and leaving two thirds to the Occupants. 1767 Brack. 
STONE Coment, HL i. 10 The most universal and effectual way 
of abandoning property, is by the death of the occupant. 
1823 J. Marsnatt Const, Opin. (1839) 264 [The Indians] 
were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil, 1867 
Sentes Huguenots Eng. v. (1880) 84 The sacrilegious occu- 
pant of the English throne. 1883 R, S. Waicut in Law 
Times Rep, L. 273/2 The voter was the occupant of two 
rooms only in the house. A 

b. Law. One who takes possession of something 
having no owner, and so establishes a tille to it. 

1596 Bacon Use of Law, Property in Lands iv. § 2 This 
land [goeth]..to the party that first entereth; and he is 
called an occupant. 16go Br. Haun Bate Gil. 195 Whose 
shall those things be? .. perhaps a strangers, perhaps (as in 
case of undisposed Lands) the occupants. 1767 BLAcKSTONE 
Com, U1. xvi. 259 Belonging therefore to nobody ..the law 
left it open to be seised and appropriated by the first person 
that could enter upon it .. under the name of an occupant, 
1844-75 Witiiams Real Prop. (ed. 11) i. zo The person who 
had so entered was called a general occupant. 

+2. A prostitute. (Ci. Occupy 8.) Ods. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie Pro). 166 Whose sences some 
damn‘d Occupant bereaues. /déd. u, vii. 206 He with his 
Occupant, Are cling’d so close, like deaw-worms in the 
morne That he'le not stir. 

+ O-ccupate, f//. a. Obs. [ad. L. occupat-us, 
pa. pple. of occupare to Occury.] Occupied, taken 
into and held in possession. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. us. Concl., Those parts .. not 
constantly occupate, or not well conuerted by the labour of 
man, 1618 Decl. Demcanour Raleigh 2, The Territories, 
ocenpate and possest by the Spaniards. 1860 Kincstey 
Déisc. 1, 82. 

+Ovccupate, v. Ods. [f. L. occupat-, ppl. 
slem of occupare to Occury: cf. F. occieeal a 


Occupy. Hence + O-ccupated pf/. a. 

1547 Boorve Brev, Health ccxxxv. 80 An universal sicknes 
doth occupate all the partes of a mans body. 1659 B. Harris 
Parival’s fron Age 104 The Imperialists departed out of 
Holstein, and all the other occupated places. /dfd. 160 The 
Lands which had been oceupated, or seized on by the 
Swedes. 1697 J. Seaceant Solid Phitos. 176 \f they be 
not Penetrated, one of them must necessarily drive the 
other out of the Space it occupates, 

Occupation (gki#péfan). [a. F. occepation 
(12th « in Hatz-Darm.), Anglo-F. octzpacioun 
(1292 in sense 1): ad. L. occupation-em seizing, 
taking possession, employment, n. of action from 
oceupa-re to scize, Occury.] The action of occnpy- 
ing or condition of being occupied, or that in which 
this action is embodied (in senses of the verb). 

1. The action of taking possession, esp. of a place 
or of land; scizure, as by military conquest, etc. ; 
entrance upon possession. 

[2292 Barrron 11. ii. § 3 Terre ou autre heritage donnt nul 
n'est en seysine, et..tote autre chose guerpie, demoraunt 
hors de chescuai seysine, des queles choses homme se pora 
purehacer par ocupacioun.] 1552 Hvtorr, Occupation as 
deprehension, Cafalepsis. 1624 Bacon Consid. War with 
Spain, 1 speak not of matches or unions; but of arms, 
occupations, invasions. 1628 Coke On Litt. 1. 249 b, Occu- 
pation..signifieth a putting out of a mans Freehold in time 
of warre, and it is filene with a disseisin in time of peace. 
1659 B. Haaais Parival’s fron Age 372 Wars begua, and 
carried on,.for the .. occupation, or scazure of Countries. 
1 Biackstoxe Cont: 11. xxv. (1830) 393 Occupation, that 
is, hiving or including them, gives the meny in bees. 
1893 Trait Soc, Eng. Iatrod. 48 Its inhabitants must have 
possessed the art of working in metals before the Roman 
occupation. , i. 

2. Actual holding or possession, esp. of a place 
or of land; rarely, also, of an office or position ; 
tenure ; occtipancy. 

Army of occupation, an army left to ocenpy 4 newly con- 
quered country or regton until the conclusion of hostilities 
or establishment of a scttled government. " 

1387 Tanvisa //igden (Rolls) VIN. 305 Forto begile pe 
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occupacionn of be pope. ¢3475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 59 
The viij yere of the ocnpacion of the snine Jane, Prioresse. 
1574 tr. Littteton's Tenures 4 Suche thinges as a man may 
have a manvell occupacion, possession, or resceyte, 1652 
Nerouam tr, Sedéen's Mave Cl: 196 Vf to such a corporal 
occupation, as this, wee add also, that they excluded others 
frum the Sea. 1791 W. Jessor Acp, Naver Withane 1a 
A Swivel-bridge over the Witham for the occupation of the 
common. 1842 Atison é/ist, Europe xcv. § a4 Maintaining 
the army of occupation. 31870 Frerman Norv. Cong. b. App. 
AA. 621 Owners of lands then in monastic occupation, 1a 
FE. W. Roaratson Hist. Ess, 160 The Irish peasant..has.. 
confounded the occupation with the ownership of the land. 
Alod, During his occupation of the house and Sand. 

b. A piece of land occupied by a tenant; a 


holding. (/ocal, Cf, Occuryine 767, 36. a 

1792 A. Younc Trav. France 411 These small occupa. 
tions are a real loss of labour;..people are fed ae them, 
whose time is worth littl: or nothing. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric, Devon (1813) 108 The occupations fluctuate hetween 

2, and 1207, per annum, 1879 T. H.S. Escorr kugland 

.59 ifeld hy tenantry whose occupations range from 100 to 
goo acres each, 

3. The taking up of space or time. rare. 

1460-70 BA. Quintessence 6 Wherby 3¢ may make oure 
quinte essence wiponte cost or traueile, and withoute occu- 
pacioun and lesynge oftyme. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 
x, Stovping down in complete occupation of the foot-path, 


4. The being occupied or employed with, or 
engaged in something; that inwhlch one isengaged ; 
employment, business. + 70 Aave in occttpation, 


to be oecupied ‘or busied with. Ods. 

@1340 Hanroce Psalter cxviiilil. 47 My thoght & myn 
occupncioun salt be i wordis, a 1420 Hocetrve De Keg. 
Prine, 281 Som man, for lak of occupacioun, Muse forber 
panne his wyt may strecche. ¢1g10o Moar Picus Wks. 
14/2 Vse them both, aswel studie as worldly occupacion. 
1823 Fivzners, Hush, § 23 It is not connenient, to haue hey 
and corne bothe in occupation at one tyme. 1776 Grapon 
Dect. & F. xiii. 1. 494 Minds, long exercised in business... 
in the loss of power. nenpelly regret the want of occupa. 
tion. 1833-6 J. Eactes Sketcher (1856) 347 By the intense 
occupation of his mind, 1868 Freeman Norn: Cong, V1. vii. 
78 Harold and Swend .. by their invasion .. gave him full 
occupation throughout the year. 5 

b. with 27 A partienlar action or course of 
action in which one 1s engaged, esp. habiinally 
or statedly ; an employment, business, calling. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 3 Dos a-waye coryous and 
vayne ocupacyons, ¢1386 Cuaucer Afe/id, P 625 He that 
is ydel, and casteth hym to no hisynesse ne occupacion, 
1480 Ant, de fa Tour (1868) 7 Thenke not on none other 
worldly ocupaciones, 1467 in Fag. Gilds (1870) 388 Doynge 
hur office & occupacion, 1513 in W. 11. Turner Sedect, Rec. 
Oxford 10 The craft or Cee of brewers. 1589 Passe 
w, élatchet Dijb, ‘Though he bee hut a cobler by ceo 
tion, 1604 Suaxs. Off. 11. iii, 357 Farewell: Othello’s 
Cormier gone. 1991 Buaxa FA’. French AZ. Wks. 
1842 I. 579 Condorcet..is a man of another sort of birth, 
fashion, and occupation from Brissot. 1868 Ruskin Arrows 
of Chace (1880) 11. 193 The character of men depends more 
on their occupations than on any teaching we can give them, 
+e. sfec. Mechanical or mercantile employ- 
ment; handicraft; trade. Obs. 

1530 reper Dialogue 167 in Rede mie, etc. (Arb) 138 
Artificers & men of occupacion. 1576 Fireminc Panopl, 
Epist. 364 Take awaye learaing from among men, and how 
shall trades mechanical, occupations (I meane) be main- 
tained? 1607 Snaxs. Cor. iv. vi. 97 You that stood so munch 
Vpon the voyce of occupation and The breath of Garlicke- 
eaters. 

+6. Use, employment (ofa thing). Ods. 

1308 Wvetir 2 Aface. iv. 14 In ocupaciouns of a disch 
Ledoss ether pleying, with aledun disch], 1494 Faavan Chron. 
vi clxx. 165 Churches and temples they toarned to vse of 
stables, and other vyle occupacyons. 1552 Hurorr, Oceu- 
pation or vee, vsws, 1882 Reg. Gild Corp. Chr, York (1872) 
233 note, My wyfc .. shall have the occupacion of the said 
silver spoones daringe hir lyfe, 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
136 Renders the whole Floor firm enongh for all common 
Occupation. 

+6. The exercising (ef any business or office) ; 
exercise, discharge. Ods. 

1432 Paston Lett. 1. 32 Excercise and occupacion of the 
Kinges service. 1459 Kolls of Parit. V. 367/2 To recovere 
the seid penaltees for eny occupation of their seid office for 
the premisses, 1483 Gild of the Bakers, Exeter in Eng. 
Gtldis 336 Va occupacyon of the said crafte. 

7. attrib, as occupation franchise, the right 
to vote at parliamentary elections as a tenant or 
ocenpier; occupation bridge, a bridge for the 
use of the ocenpiers of the land, ¢.g. one connecting 
parts of a farm, etc., separated by a canal or rail- 
way ; occupation road, a private road for the use 
of the occnpiers of the land. 

1837 Whirtock, etc. Bk, Trades (1842) 207 The occupation 
bridge, at Rotterdam, .. consists of two separate segments. 
1852 Wicains Embanking 132 Making the requisite occn- 
pation roads, 1878 F.S. Winniams Afid?, Rail. sog Soon 
after..we come to an occupation bridge. 1884 GraosTong 
Sf. a8 Feb, There were four occupation franchises in 
boroughs. Gne of them was rod, clear yearly valne, and the 
other three were the lodger, the household, and the service 
franchise, 1895 IWeste, Gaz. 15 Jan. 43 No safficient 
allowance was made for tenant's improvements, nor for his 
occupation interest in his holding. 

Hence Occupational <., of or belonging to an 
occupation or occnpations (sense 4b); + Ocou- 
pa‘tloner, one engaged in an occupation (06s.) ; 
Occupa‘tioniat, one who advocates or favours 
occupation (sense 1); Occupa'tionlesa a., having 
no occupation, unoccupied, idle. 
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18s0 TIawrnonne Amer, Note-bhs, (1883) 387 She sews, not 
like a lady, but with an “occupational air. 186aR. 11. Pat- 
tERSON &ss, Fist. & Ard s46 An omount of physical, mental, 
and occupational veriety anch as he will meet with nowhere 
else in the world. 1g92 G. Haavey /erce's Super. (1593) 190 
Tet the braue engitier,.. maructous Vulcanist, and cuery 
Mercuriall *occupationer .. be respected. 1892 Gtargow 
élerald 13 Feb. 6, ee more a permanent “occupationist [of 
Egypt] now than he was an immediate evacuationist some 
years ago. 1890 Yenple Bar Mag. Nov. 314 To sit *oc- 
cupationless, vaguely waiting. — 
ccupative (rkitpétiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
occupat-, ppl. stem of occupdre +-IVE: ef. F. occn- 
pate? (15th c. in Godet.).] Characterized by 
occupying or being occupied; in Law, held by 
a lennre based upon ocenpation (see OccuPATION 1). 

1656 Brount Glosrogr. s.v., An Occupative Field, is that 
which, being deserted by its proper owner, or tiller, ls pos- 
sessed hy another. 1894 at, a4 Feb, 269 The saying 
of the Neapolitan Carracioli—' The throne of Russia is not 
hereditary or elective, but occupative’. 

Occupiable (p'kispaiib'l), 2. rare. [f. Occury 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being occupied. 

1865 Pall Mail G. 20 Sept. 3/2 There are points .. where 
a man on anelevation, and with a glass, can nearly see across 
Canada—across, that is, the occupied, probably the occu- 
piable portion of it. 


Occupied (p*kipoid), ppl. a. [f. Occury + 
-ED!,] “Taken possession of; held ia possession, 
dwelt in; taken up, filled up; busied, engaged, 
employed: see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angi, 258/1 Occupyed, oceupatus. 1535 Coven- 
DALE /sa, xxxii. 14 The pataces .. shal be broken, and the 

reatly occupide cities desolate. 1884 Str R. Rawttnson 
in Pall Alall G. g July 1/2 Eastern peoples..are to this day 
bad sanitarians ; there occupied sites are foul. 1897 Dasly 
News ro Dec. 5/2 A mortality... greater than that of occtipied 
males generally. 

Occupier (gki#psija1). Also 5 -our. [f. as 
prec. + -ER!, or weakening of AF. occeeprour.] One 
who ocenpies, in various senses. 

1. One who takes, or (more nsnally) holds, pos- 
session; the person who holds or is in actual 
possession of (a piece of property, esp. a house 
or land, or a place, position, or office); a holder, 
occnpant. 

ie Acts Rich. 77, Stat. 1c. 9 Occupiours des biens .. 
de diverses persones, /é/d. c. 10 Occupiours des hiens ou 
terre tenantz.] 1387-8 T. Usx Jest. Love nu, v. (Skeat) lL. 6 
Fairnesse of fieldes, ne of habitacions, ,. maie not bee rekene 
as riches, that are thine owne, for if thei be bad, it is great 
sclander and villanie to the occupier. 1450 Rolls of Pari. 
V. 186/1 By the handes of the Fermours, Collectours or 
Occupiours, of the said subsidie and ulnage. 1494 Fasvan 
Chron. vi. cxlix. 137 He had ben occupyer of a kynges rome 
y y* name only at ho 21638 Rareicu (J.), If the title 
of occupiers be g in a land unpeopled, why should it be 
bad accounted in a conatey peopled thinly? 1698 Faver Ace. 
E, india & P. 5a [The] Prince ,. in all India is sale Pro- 

rietor of Lands; allowing the Occupiers no more than a 

re Subsistence. 1753 Scots Afag. Feb. 92/2 Some occupier 
of the premisses. 1863 Fawertt Pol. Econ. x1. vii. (1876) 
616 The local rates fall with the greatest severity upon the 
occupiers of houses. ; : 

+b. A dweller, resident (#7 2 place). Ods. 

1545 Bainxtow Complaynt 43b, To enery citie acording to 
the nomber of the occupyers in the same. . 

+2. One who uses, employs, or deals in (some- 
thing); one who practises or follows (a specified 
calling or occnpation). Oés. 

1537 Cromwett Let, to M. Throgmorton in Froude Hist. 
Eng, xiv. 11,45 A merchant & occupier of all deceits, 1548 
Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. £ (1840) 71 He 
wold .. delyver it [the one talent] to the well occu of 
the fyve. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's #nsb. 1 (1586) 4h, 
All my Auncestours were occupiers of hushandry, 1611 
Biatz Ezeh, xxvii. 27 The occupiers of thy merchandise. — 

+b. esp. One who employs money or goods in 
trading; a trader, dealer, merchant. Ods. 

1509 BARCLAY ig ce of Folys (1570) a1x All occupiers almost 
suche gile denise In euery chafler. 1535 Coverpatn Ezeh. 
xxvii. 25 Thy maryners, thy shipmasters,..thy occupiers (that 
bronght the thinges necessary). 1581 Manarck B&. of Notes 
Prag Wine they have given out their money unto occupiers 
and merchaont men, 1611 Barry Kane Alicy u. in Hazl. 
Dodstey X. 308 He will... Lie faster than ten city occupiers 
Or cunning tradesmen. 

+ Occupise, Obs. rare—'. 
neous deriv. of Occury v.] 
? thiags ‘ occupied’ or held. 

1478 Plumpton Corr. 38 They all not having any kow or 
kalves, or any other guds whearby they might live, nor any 
other occupise, ; 

Occupy (p'kistpsi), v. Also 4-6 ocupie, -ye, 
(5 -y)) 4-7 oceupie, 5-6 -ye, (4 ocoipie, 6 
oceypye; 4 okupie, 5 okepye, -paey; okew-, 
oky-, ocopy; hokewepye; 6 hocupy, fa. pple. 
okepyde); fa. ¢. and pple. 4 oceupid, 4-6 -yd, 
6 ocuped, Sc. occupeit. [irreg. f. OF. oceuper, 
ad. L. ae to seize (by force), take possession 
of, get hold of, take up, ocenpy, employ, invest 
(money); f. oc-, o6- (OB- 1b) + stem cap- in ca 
ére to take, seize, The final -2¢, -ye, of the 
English word, found in the vb. and its inflexions and 
derivatives (occupier, etc.) at their earliest appear- 
ance ¢1340, are not explicable from the F. occp-er, 
oceup-ant, occupe, etc., and their origin has not 
been ascertained. It is possible that tbe change 
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took place in AFr., in which Act 5. Rich. 11 has 
occupiours, occupiers = oceuplers : but this may be 
from Eng.] 

+1. trans. To take possession of, take for one's 
own use, seize. Ods. in gen. sense: see b. 

argo Wamrote, Praller xvii. 6 Preoceupanerunt me lagnel 
mortis ., bifore occa has mo be snares of ded. * ¢ 1390 In 
Leg, Rowd (1871) 64 All pi lims on ilka side Witht sorows sal 
be ocupide. 1463 in Bary IV ilis (Camden) 36, | beqwethe to 
Thomas Heighaum the yonger my tablys of tvory. .. And if 
he wil not ocupye hem [ bequethe the seid tablees to .. his 
wyf. arsq8 Hate Chrow., éfen. VIl,60 Also dyed .. the 
kynges chiefe chaniberleyn, whose office Charles .. occupied 
and enioyed. 1553 Brenpe ¢: Curtins vx. 4 Some occupied 
dartes, some speares, and other axes, and ., ea to and 
fro to theyr cartes, 1614 Raieicn /fis/, World vit be 
(1634) 268 Which done, they occupied the Cite, Lands, 
Goods, and Wlaes of those, whom they had murdered. 

b. spec. To take possession of (a place) by set- 
tling in it, or hy military conquest, etc. ; to cnter 
upon the possession and holding of, 

1375 Bassova Bruce t. 98 Throw his mycht till occupy 
Landis, pat war tilt him marcheand. 1494 Fanvan Chron. 
vy. xciv. 69 A Saxon named Ella. .slewe many Brytons,..and 
after occupyed that Countre. @ 1548 Hate. Chron flen V1, 
ash, That he would invade or occupie the terntory of hys 
enemies, 1810 in Picton L'pool Ainnic. Kec. (1886) It. 374 
The finishing, compleating and occupying .. the huilding. 
1849 Macaucay //ist. Lag. x. IL. 582 The Dutch had occu- 
pied Chelsea and Kensington. 1855 /éid. xviii. LV. 205 
Glencoe was to be occupied by troops. 

ce. intr, or absol, To take possession. rare. 

e400 Destr. Troy 5329 My fos were sa fell.. Pat bai occu- 
1862 Mas, Norton Lady 
a La Garnaye Prol, Creatures that dwell alone Occupy 


ly. 

2. ¢rans, To hold possession of; to have in one’s 
possession or power ; to hold (a position or office), 

e1380 Wrerir 14s, (1880) 384 As pe baron or be kny3te 
occupiep & gonerneb his baronrye or his kny3tte. Pa 1400 
Sorte Arth. 278 Belyne and Hremyne, and Bawdewyne the 
thyrde, hey ocupyede pe empyre nughte score wynnttyrs. 
1560 Daus tr. Sicidane's Comnt 380 You who occupie the 
chiefest places amongest the States of the Empire. 1568 
Gaarton Chron, 1. 194 The Turkes and infidels which to 
that day had kept and occupied the same Isle (Rhodes) 
1784 Cowrer Tiree. ats Least qualified ..To eccuny.e sacred, 
awful post. 1845 M. Pattison Firs. (1889) I. 14 ee 
occupied the see of Tours twenty-three years, /id, 18 ‘Lhe 
.. inferior Franks... posted themselves, fully armed,..under 
the portico, occupying all the entrances, 1883 Law Times 
20 Oct. 410/2 A married woman is now to occupy the same 
position as her Saxon ancestress, ; 

b. To reside in and use (a place) as its tenant, or 
regular inbabitant; to tenant. 

c1q400 Maunory. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 He..occupies pe same 
land pat he wns lorde off. 1489 Act 4 Hen. VII,c 19 If 
any such owner or owners .. take kepe & occupy any such 
house or houses & lands in his or theic own hands. 1767 
Brackstoxe Cov, 11. i, 7 By constantly occupying the 
same individual spot, the fruits of the earth were consumed, 
1863 J. H. Newsman 2/ist, SA. (1873) 1. ui 2 This tact .. 
is at present occupied hy civilized communities. 1881 J. 
Russeun éaigs 5 Yemersyde House..has been occupied hy 
the Haigs for more than seven centuries. , 

+c. intr. or absol. Tohold possession or office ; 
to dwell, reside; to stay, abide. Ods. 

om Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1372 Where Yertew occu- 

eth must nedys well grow. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 337/t 

¢ .. ordeyned an holy man to occupye in his place. 1523 
Firzurrs Surv. Pro, The namesof the lordes and tenauntes 
that occupy. 1535 Coverpate Mati, xvii. a1 Whyle they: 
occupied in Galile lesns sayde vnto them [etc.} : 

3. trans. To take up, use up, fill (space or time); 
also In wenkened sense, To be sitnated or stationed 
in, to be in or at (a place or pot 

jo Hamrotr Pr. Conse. 3075 It may occupy na stede, 

gba Wyeir Lake alii. 7 Kitt it doun, wherto occupieth 
it the erthe? 1386 Cuauces Sgr.'s 7, 56 Thanne wolde 
it oceupie a someres day. ¢1400 Three Kings Cologaus a7 
Pei come so late and eee were ocupied with pilgrymes 
and opir aien, 21548 Hatt Chron., Hea, i744, 11 b, Lyke 
a cypher ia algorisme that is ioyned to no figure but onely 
occupieth a place. ¢1566 J. ALDAY tr, Boayrtuan's Theat. 
World Svijb, If we should rehearse and declare all the 
singularities..1 should occupy a large volume. 165: Hosses 
Leviath. wi. xxxiv. 207 The Word Body .. signifieth that 
which .. occupyeth some certain room. 1839 G. Bian Nat. 
Philos. 369 The black cross disa ng, and leaving white 
aces in the place it previously occupied. 1865 WW. 

ALE Jew, Tentp. xvi. 173, 1 } not occupy your time 
with any description of the form of the sanctuary. 1875 
Jowerr Plato 1. 399 The voyage..has occupied thirty rh 

4, To employ, busy, engage (a person, or the 
mind, attention, etc.). Often in pass. ; also reff. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 17 Uf pou se any mane sastely 
ocupiede ffalle in any of pise synnes. 1377 Laxct, P. P. 
B. v. 409, 1 am occupied eche day, haliday and other, With 
ydel tales atte ale, 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) t xxi. (1859) 
aa He occupyed my wyttes with other thynges. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sounes of Ay mon xxviii. 578 Many stones. .ynoughe 
for to ocupye at ones all the masons that were there. 
Even Decades 136 They eccopyed them selnes in the 
searchinge of particular tractes and coastes. 1604 E. G[atst- 
stron} DiAcota's Hist. Indies W.1. 117 Then shall he truly 
occupie himselfe in the studie of Philosophie. 1781 Cowrxa 
Conversation 57 Whatever subject occupy discourse. £795 
Borxe Corr. it. 330 It.. would have occupied the atten- 
tion of all companies, 1860 TywnaLt Glac, 1. XV¥1. 105, 
] occupled myself with my instruments 1875 Jowerr Pale 
(ed. 2) I. 80 Every one who is occupied with public affairs 

+5. To make oe oe (a ae Mae? 

ct Lypa, Assembly of Gods 1935 ps 
voice, ys darte have occupyed. 1483 Ca on cate 


In makyng and ocupyeng false dyse. 2523 Fr sh, 


OCCUPYING. 


1 Than fs the ploughe the moste necessaryest instrumente 
Eo an isiennitle occupy. 1581 Mareeck Bh. of Notes 

4 When the night is past .. why should we occupie anie 
ince acandle. 1584 Cocan J/aven Health (1636) 113 When 
you will occupie more or lesse, you may put im sugar and 
sit it over the fire, untill it boyle. 1774 C. Kertn Farmer's 
Hea’, Lasses, occupy your wheel. 

+b. sntr. with of. Obs, ; F 

18 Warne tr. Aderis’ Secr, (1580) 52b, Occupie alwaies 
of this Sope, when you will washe your heade. rd, (1568) 
94b, At every time that you wyll occupye of it, styrre it well. 

+6. ¢ans. ‘Yo cmploy oneself in, engage in, 
practise, perform, carry on; to follow or ply as 


oae’s business or occupation. Ods.. 

Pe rgooin Mist. § Antig. Masonry 28 Hitis called Effraym, 
and there was sciens of Gemetry and masonri fyrst occupied. 
1465 Paston Lett. W1. 182 Leve wylfullnesse, whyche men 
sey ye occupye to excessifly. 1524 in Vieary's Anat, (1888) 
App. 1. 157 Ininnecion pee, to the seyd Roys, that he 
shall no more occupie Phisik, 1535 Covernace /’s. evili.] 23 
They that go downe to the see in shippes, & oceupie their 
busynesse in greate walers. 1581 W. StaFroro Zrav, 
Comfl. ii. (1876) 48 Therefore men wil the gladder occupy 
husbandry. 

+b. zutr. To be busy or employed (in some 
capacity); to exercise one’s craft or function; to 

practise ; to do business, to work. Ods. 

¢1425 Lyne, Assembly of Gods 450 Ye seelyd my patent, 
yeuyng me full power soo to ceuny wista Act 3 flen, Viti, 
c.11 To exercise and occupie as a Phisicion. 1876 Lichfield 
Gilds (E. E. T. 8.) 27 Admytted .. to occupie as a master, 
lourney-man, or servaunte within the said Ciltie. 1618 N. 
Fiero Amends Ladies Aj, 1 do entertain you. How do you 
occupy? Whatcan you use? 1653 Urqunaart Rabelais 1. 
vii, The Seamsters (when the point of their needles was 
broken) began to work and occupie with the tail. . 

+7. ¢vans. To employ (money or capital) in 
trading; to lay ont, invest, put ont to interest, trade 
with; to dealin. ([I.. oceupare pecuntam.) 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28b, This rychesse he 
hath gynen to vs as a stocke to oeetpy: 1560 Daus tr, 
Sleidane's Comut 118 He commaunded that the talentes re- 
ceived should be occupied that they might be made gainfull. 
1s81 Marsecn 2%. of Notes 1075 Wee be commaunded to 
occupie our Lords moncy, and not to hideit. 1602 Fucarckx 
ist Pt. Parail. 29 \f two Merchantes oceupie their goods 
and merchandise in common to their common profite, the 
one of them may haue a writ of accompt against his com- 
panion, 1611 Bierce £zek. xxvii. g. 1973 Jounson Led. 2o 
Mrs. Thrale 17 May, Upon ten thousand pounds diligently 
occupied, they may live in great plenty. 

tb. afr. To trade, deal. Obs. 

1se5 Lo. Berners Frofss. 11, exi. (cvii.] 318 Berthaulee of 
Malygnes..occupyeth to Damas, to Cayre, and to Alex. 
andre. 1534 Tixoate Luke xix. 13 Occupye tyll I come 
[AV Trade ye herewith], 1g8r Marseck Bk, 0/ Notes 653 
[Ie] gained much by occupieng with the Iewes and Chris- 
tians. 1650 Futter Pisgah n. v. 129 Such as occupied in 
her fairs with all precious stones. 

+8. ¢rans, and intr. To deal with or have to 
do with sexually; to cohabit. Ods. 

ICf. L. oceupare amplexu, Ovid F. iii. 509; but perh, of 
Eng. origin.] 

(1432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) IIL. 47 Men of Lacedemonia.. 
fatigate and wery thro the compleyntes of theire wifes beenge 
at bome, made a decre and ordinaunce that thei scholde 
occupye (Trevisa, take; Higd. pluribus uti viris| mony 
men, thenkenge the nowmbre of men to be encreasede by 
that.) ¢1520 in Lanehaon's Let. (1871) Introd. 130 To make 
cel yaue husband] lystear to occupye with youe. 1346 
Bae Eng. Votaries 1.(1§50) 56b, Asking Edwine, occu yed 
Alfgiua his concubine, ie Row ev iVom, Never Vexed 
uni. in Hazl, Dedsley X11. 137 Being partners, they did 
occupy long together before they were married. 1660 Hex. 
HAM, Genooten cen Vrouw, To Lie with, or to Occupie a 
woman. 

[Wote, The disuse of this verh in the 17th and most of the 
18th c. is notable. Against 194 quots. for 16th c, we have 
for 17th only 8, outside the Bible of 1611 (where it occurs 
10 times), and for 18th c. only ao, all of its last 33 years. The 
verb occurs only twice (equivocally) in Shaks., is entirely 
absent from the Concordances to Milton and Pope, is not 
used by Gray; all Johnson’s quots., exc. 2, are from the Bible 
of 1611. It was a: ain freely used by Cowper (23 instances in 
Concordance’. This avoidance appears to have been due to 
its vulgar employment in sense 8; cf. 1597 Suans. 2 Hen. iV, 
11, iv, 161 (Qo. 1600) A captaine ? God: Tight these villaines 
wil make the word as odious as the word ocen y, which was 
an excellent good worde before it was il ead a 1637 B. 
Jonson Discov., De Stylo(x640) 112 Many, out of their owne 
obscene Appréhensions, refuse Proper and fit words; as 
ocenpie, nature, and the like.) 

Occupying, vbt. sb. Now rare exc, as gerund. 
[f prec. +-inal.) The action of the verb Occupy, 
or that in which this action is embodied, 

1. The taking or holdiag possession, 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. VI, 28/1 That no persone be charged 


.. for any entre or occupyenge of the said Lordshi 
Londes, Tenementez or othur premisses, ie 


+2. A piece of land occupied or held; a holding, 
€1449 Pecock Refr. v. xiii. 554 The same hildingis and 
her occupiyngis. 1597 Maratson England u. xiii, (1877) 1. 
259 In the woodland countries. .they {houses} stand scattered 
abroad, each one dwelling in the midst of his owne occupieng, 

b. Residence in a place as its tenant. Chiefly 
attrib. 

1884 Giapsrone SJ, 28 Feb., The proportion of occupyin: 
farce .. to the property ache 1884 Daily rus 
24 Sept. 6/2 His views on peasant proprietary and occupy. 
ig ownership. 

. The action of engaging or busying, or fact of 
being engaged in or busy about something; +that 
which occupies one, or in which one is engaged; 
occupation, business; trade, traffic. 


48 


€ 138 Weir I és, (1880) 104 Pei suffren cristene soulis be 
stranglid wip woluys of helle ‘helt here doumbnesse and 
oceupiynge nboute pe world. 1548 Ac? 2 § 3 Faw. V1, 6.13 
§1r Anye parishe..uppon .. pe Sea costes, the commodities 
and oceupyinge whereof consistcth chieliye in fysshinge. 
1582 N. 7. (Rhem.) Luke xix. 15 How much every man had 
gained by occupying. 1588 J. M ELLs Briefe Instr. Bviij, 
A butcher might sell you .. all the felles, hides nnd tnllowe 
growing and comming by his occupying. A 
+b. Carrying on, practice & something). Ods. 

1547 Nottingham Rec. \V. 92 For okypying of comyn 
skowddyng [scolding]. 15g0 Bate Afo/. 42 A full exercysed 
craftesman in that occupyeng of mischefe. 

+4. Using, usc, employment (ae also prec. 8). 

1535 CovernaLe Wy. iv. 26 The altare and their cordes 
and all that belongeth to their oni ee. 1840 Ilyaor 
tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. U vj, By hir diligence & occupy- 
ing of wooll, hir house shal lack nothing. 1544 STALBRIpcE 
Epistle 22», From the fylthy occupying of an harlot he 
cometh strayght to the Aultre, 1579 Gosson Afol, Sch. 
Berd (Arb) 72 Iron with much occnpiying, is worne too 
naught. 


Occupying, f//.a. [fas prec. +-1NG2,] That 
occupies (see the verb); usually, That actually 
holds or resides in (a place or piece of land). 

1§52 Hvuroet, Occupyinge, oceupans. 1780 A. Younc Tour 
Jrel, WL. 14t The occupying tenants have from 15 10 100 
acres, 1887 J. Bate Nal. in S. Amer. ii. 57 To protect the 
eccupying army from this danger. 1887 Sfcetator 16 Apr. 
§32/1 The extinetion of great landlords and the creation of 
occupying owners, 

Occur (fki'1),2. Also 6-7 oceurre, 7 oceurr. 
Inflexions occurred, occurring. [ad. L, cecurr- 
ére to run to meet, run against, befall, present 
itself, occur, f. o¢-, ob- (OR- 1.0, b) + curr-cre to 
tun, Cf. obs. F. oceurrer, occurrir to present itself, 
pene (16th c. in Godef.).] 

+1. intr. To run to meel a person, to run up (to 
the spot); to run against something or against cach 
other, to mect, encounter. Ods. 

1596 Da.rympce tr. Lesiie’s Hist. Seot, u. 173 The Scottis 
«. brekis in ower the nerrest prouince,. .Frebellie oceuris in 
al haist. 1620 SHELton iz. ut ii, I. 117 She was of a 
charitable nature..and did therefore presently occur to cure 
Don Quixote. 1692 BRentiry Boyle Lect. vii. 235 The 
whole multitude might freely move .. with very little occur. 
ringorinterfering. 1695 Wooowarp Vai. /Jist. Earth (1723) 
200 euel of those Corpuscles, as happen’d to occur or meet 
together. 

+b. With prepositions: To meet z7#/, encounter; 
lo happen or light zzfo7; to make resistance against, 
resist, oppose; to reply 40, meet in argument (an 
adverse statement or contention); to prove adverse 
Zo, to stop the way of. Obs, 

1527 St. Papers Hen. VItt, 1. 233 The Frenche King was 
determyned that I should occurre, encountre,and mete with 
hymat Amyas. 1566 Parnter Pal. Pleas, 1. Ded. 2 Viewing 
in him great plenty of straung Histories, ..1 occurred upon 
some which I deemed most worthy the prouulgation. 1888 
D. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. w 111. 153 How by n 
league they might. .occurre against the daungerous practises 
of the papistes, 1660 Pearson Wo Wecess. Ref. Ch. Eng. 7 
To leave nothing unanswered..1 shall endeavour to occurre 
to all Particulars which may seem to inferre the Doubtful- 
nesse of the Doctrine, 1692 Bentey Boyle Lect. 117 To 
this last subterfuge of the mechanical atheists we can occurr 
several ways. Jérd. 138 Bodies. . have. .a certain and deter- 
minate motion according to .. the resistance of the bodies 
they occurr with, 19738 Hést. Crt. Excheg. vi. 113 No time 
occurs to the King. 

+e. trans. (by ellipsis of prep.: see b.) To 
meet, encounter; to oppose, restst. Ols. (In quot. 
1767 humorously pedantic.) 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., ilen. V/, 160b, That the citezens.. 
might occurre their enemies, and televe their frendes, 
1577-87 Honnsuen Chron. HI. 1058/1 To occurre all in- 
conueniences whatsoever. 1652 Gave Afagastrom. 146 
Fate may .. easily be occurred and ab 1767 A. 
Campuri. Lexiph. (ed. 2) 1 Most happily occurred, my very 
benevolent convivial associate, A 

2. intr. To present itself; to be met with or 
fouad, to ‘turn up’, or appear (77 some placc, 
class of things, course of action, etc.). 

1538 Cromwe ey Let. to Sir 7, Wyatt 22 Feb. (R.), As soon 
as any opportunity shall occur for the same, 1563-7 
Bucuanan Reform. St, Andros Wks. (1892) 8 Other thyngis 
..to be doin as commodite and tyme occurris. 1605 CAMOEN 
Rem. 60 That name doth often occurre in olde evidences. 
1763 Doostey Leasowes p2 The first object that occurs is 
a.,ruioated wall. 1818 Cause Diges? (ed. 2) 1V. 470 The 
variely of cases that may occur in practice. 1823 H. J. 
Broone introd, Crystallogr, 250 The different classes of 
primary forms in which irregular secondary forms occur. 
1851 Gosse Vat. in Famaica 103 About fourteen species 
have occurred to me, a 1864 HawrHorne Amer, Vote-bks. 
(1879) 1.131 Marble also occurs here. Afod. The wild tulip 


is said to occur in chalk-pits. 


'b. To present itself to thought, come into one’s 
mind, Const. 70; in mod. nse often with 7/ as 
subject, referring to a following clause or phrase. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 401 There doth not occurre to me, ut 
this present, any use thereof, for profit. 1711 ADDISON Speer. 
No. 1053 Such Reflexions as occurred to me upon tbat 
Subject. 809 MALKIN Gi? Blas vy. i. P22 It could not but 
occur to me that you would be agreeably surprised. 1833-6 

- Eases Skeicher (1856) 86 A picture occurs to my recol- 

ection, 1895 Jowatr Plato (ed. 2) 111. 5 New ideas occur 
to him in the act of writing. Afod. It did Not occur to me 
to mention it, 

3. To present itself in the course of events; to 
happen, befall, take place as an event or incident. 

1549 Comf?. Scot, 1 The vniuersal pestilens and mortalite, 


OCCURRENT. 


that hes occurit mereyles amang the pepil. 18a Arr. 
Hamitton Caéech. (1884) 4 All variance and discentioun that 
eccurris or may apperandly occure. @1680 Butter Rem, 
(1759) I. 13 It is uncertain, when Such Wonders will occur 
agen. 1835 Ure kilos. Manuf. 402 It is almost impossible 
for an accident to occur, 1862 ‘l'roLtore Orley F. xiv. 172 
‘To Mrs. Orme she told all that had occurred. 1891 W. J. 
Dawson Redewp?, LE. Strahan vi, 106 Repentance was not 
a thing which occurred and was done with. 

4, feel. (See quot., and cf. Concur 2e.) 

1863 Neate. Ess, Liturgiol, 109 One Festival occurs with 
another when the two feasts fall on the same day. 

Hence Oceurring (pkd'rin), Ap/. a. (now rare), 

1637 Giutespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, t. vii. 23 Fasts which are 
nppointed for ocurring causes. 1682 T. Fatman Heraclitus 
Kidens No. 82 (1713) U. 249 To suggest the most occurring 
and probable Conjectures. 

Occur, Occure: see OcKER, OcHRE. 

Occurrence (fk»'réns). [prob. f. OccurnENtT: 
(see-ENCE) ; but ef. med.L. occurrentia(Du Cange), 
¥. occurrence (¢1475 in Godef. Comp2.).] 

+1. An incidental meeting or encounter. rare. 

1607 Torsrit Four, Beasts (1658) 366 When Androcles 
was.,cast in among these savage beasts, the lion.. came to- 
ward him softly .. so the man began to know him, and both 
of them to congratulate each other in that their imprisoned 
occurrence. 

2. The fact of occurring, 7.¢. of presenting itself, 
being fonnd or met with, turning up, or of happen- 
jag, taking place. 

1725 Watts Logic. v, Things of the most frequent Occur- 
rence. @1748 Warts (J.), Voyages detain the mind by the 
perpetual occurrence and expectation of something ‘new. 
1860 Tynpa. Glac. 1. vii. 261 A number of facts of common 
oceurrence. 1866 Rocras Agric. § Prices 1. xxiv. 607 Evi- 
dence of the occurrence of that fish on the Kentish coast. 
1880 Grinie Phys. Geog. iv. § 24. 249 Landslips are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 1897 lest. Gre 2 Nov. 3/2 A bird 
whose occurrences in England can be counted on one hand. 

3. That which occurs or is met with, or presents 
itself, formerly sometimes with the sense of oppo- 
sition; now with ax aad g/: Something that 
occurs, happens, or takes place; an event, incident. 
(=OccurRent B, 1, the earlier word for this.) 

1539 Cromwetn Let, to Wyatt 13 Feb. (R.), Here we 
have no notable news and occurrences, 1601 Suaxs, Twel. 
XN. v. i. 264 All the occurrence of my fortune since Hath 
beene betweene this Lady, and this Lord. 1623 Bincuam 
Nenophon tog While we march, let Timasion with the horse 
scout before. ogiuing aduertisement of all occurrence. 1652 
Neeonao tr, Se/den's Mfare Cl. 3 What Occurrences seem to 
coppers the Dominion of Sea and what Arguments are wont 
to bee made against it, 911 STEELE Spect. No. 96 P8 The 
chief Occurrences of my Life. 1719 Vounc Revenge v. ii, The 
fix’d and noble mind Turns all occurrence to its own advan- 
tage, 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong.1.i, Trust to occurrences 
for success. 1884 tr. Lofze’s Aletaph. 239 The relation in which 
empty Time stands to the occurrences which fall within it. 

4. Eccl. (See Occur 4; ef. Concurnence 2 b.) 

1863 Neate Ess. Liturgiol. 109 These are all the occur. 


rences, etc, which take place during this year. 1879, 1889 
[see ConcurrENcE 2b]. 
+Occwrrencer. Obs. rare—'. [See -ER1.] 


One who narrates occurrences ; a newsmonger. 
€1680 Fears & Jeaiousies Ceas'd 2 The Shams of an 
Occurrencer, or .. the base and detestable Artifices of the 
French Politicians, 
+Occurrency. Obs. rare. 
-ENCY.}] = OCCURRENCE 3. 

1686 SANDERSON Serv: (2689) ee Discoursing .. on the 
occurrency of the times. 1683 D, A. Art Conrerse 21 A 
suddain anger upon all occurrencies. Jd. 36 To laugh on 
every slight occurrency. 

Occurrent (gkyrént), a. and sd. Now rare. 
Also 6 occorent, 6-7 occurrant, -ente, (7 ob- 
current). [prob. a. F. occurrent, -ant (1475 in 
Godef. Compl), ad. L. oceurrent-em, pr. pple. of 
occurrére to Ocour.] A. adj. 

1. That occurs, presents itself, or happens; occur- 
ring; current (ata time or place). Sometimes spec, 
That presents itself casually or by the way, incidental. 

1535 E. Haaver in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 11. 71, T have 
writen .. advising yow of soche newis as hath ben occorent. 
1855 Haresriero Divorce Men, Vils (Camden) 171 The 
manifold examples whereof be in stories occurrent. 1601 
Hotrano Pliny ¥. 161 Many other accidents and occurrent 
obiects. 1632 Lrrucow 77av. 1,7,1.. being young,and within 
minority, In.that occurrent time. 1653 Avssena 65 Four 
thousand Talents should be hy them disburst towards the 
occurrent affairs. 1654 Eaat Mow. tr. Bentivogiio's Warrs 
Flanders 266 To treat with the Duke .. upon the obcur- 
rent necessities of the League. 1655 Dicces Coms/. Ambass. 
21,1 ,.make you partaker of such brutes as are here occur- 
rent, 1822 T. Tavtor Apuleixs, Philos. Platot. 337 Some- 
thing unstable and occurrent is accustomed to intervene in 
things which were undertaken with counsel and medita- 
tion, 1860 I, Tavior Spir, Hebr. Poetry (1873) 91 [Words] 
which are technical or geographical, .. and which are rarely 
occurrent in literature. q 

+2. Liable to encounter (something); exposed . 
or obnoxions fo. Obs. rare, 

1566 Paster Pad. Peas. t. 26 It is not meete for them to 
be your gouernours, that be subiect and oceurrant to enuie 
and reproch, 

B. 56. ’ 

1, Something that occurs, presents itself, or meets 
one (formerly sometimes in an adverse way); an 
event: = OccURRENCE 3. (Common in 16th and 
t7th c. ; now Ods. or a rare archaism.) 

1538 Fox in Pocock Ree. Ref 1. 141, 1 wrote two letters 
unto you .. ascertaining you of my arrival and other occur- 


[f. next: see 


OCCURSATION. 


rents there. 1563-87 Foxe 4. § AV. (1596) 260/1 Tho King 
.. thought to haue a stnie by the cardinal against all occur- 
rents, 1602 Suans. é/am. v. ii. 368 So tell him with the 
occurrents mare and lesse, Which laue solicited, 16tx Bian 
1 Wines v. 4 There ls neither aduersary, nor ealll occurrent. 
1648 Gace Mest fad. tithe. ., Divers Occurrents and Dangers 
that did befal in the said Journey, 1704 in B. Church fist. 
Philip's War (1867) 11. 145 oe me of your proceedings 
and all occurrents. 1873 Ni. Rocras Orig. Bridle vi. (1875) 
216 Receiving impressions from every new occurrent. 


+b. ¢ransf. A narration of what has happened ; 


pi. news. Obs. 

@ 1577 SiR T. Sarr Comuurry. Eng. G69) 97 Such letters or 
oceurrents as be sent to himselfe, 15 ANETT tr. Comtines 
(1614) 158 The occurrents he had already receiued of the 
Almains orriuall, 1655 Diaces Compl, Ambass. 922 For 
Italian news, I refer your Honor to these inclosed Occurrents. 

+ 2. A person or thing that meets, cncounters, or 


runs against one. O65. 

igox R, D. Hypnerotomachia 2, 1 resolved .. to get out, 
that I might the better eschew such suspected occurrents. 
1607 WaLeixcTon Off. Glass xiii. 139 other .. foole .. 
thought his.. buttockes were made of bridle glasse ; wherefore 
he shunned all occurrents. 16:5 Crooxe ‘ody of Man 582 
Ifit had beene made of a thicke and solide bone, it-. would 
not haue yeclded to outward occurrents. 

+Occursa‘tion, 06s. rare—'. [ad. L. occursd- 
“dn-em, n. of action from occrersdre to run to meet, 


freq. of occurr-2re to OccuR.) = OCCURSION. 

1615 Cuooxe sae A 84 The skinne..is nearer to the 
pecursation or confinence of outward ohiects. ’ 

+ QOccurse. Ods, [ad.L. occursu-s meeting, n. 
of action from occurr-ere to Ocoun.] Meeling. 

3621 Buaron Anal. Sfel. 1. iii. 1. i, A suddaine necident, 
occurse, or meeting. 1647 Litty Car. Astrol, clvi. 653 Con- 
sideration had to the house in which the occurse doth 
happen. 1692 Bantury Boyle Lect. i, (1693) 25 This mutual 
Occurse, this Pulsion and Repercussion of Atoms. 

+Occwrsion. Oés. [nd. L. occursion-em, n. of 
action from cccurr-dre to Occur.) The action, or 
an act, of running against something; attack ; 


encounter ; collision. 

3533 Betienons Livy iv. (1822) 351 Grete occursiounis war 
maid be Veanis in the Romane landis. a 1656 Ussnza Ann, 
v1. (1658) 4591 Hel would notso much havedreaded the sudden 
occursion of any wild beast, 1678 Cunwoatn /nteli. Syst. 
1. ii, § 22. 97 ‘The mutual Occursions and Rencounters of 
Atoms. 1741 Suort in PAtL Trans. XLI, 626 Runaing or 
dancing with sudden Occursions and Mixtures, like the 
Aurore Boreales. 

+Occursive, 2. Obs. (£.L. occurs-, ppl. stem 
of occurrére to Occur + -IVE.] Such as may pre- 
sent itself, or be met with hy the way. Hence 
+ Ocou'raively adv., by the way. 

1592 R. D. Lfypnerotomachia 65h, Wipe out of thy re- 
memhrance all forepassed griefes, occursive troubles. 1592 
G. Haavev Four Lett. iii, Some of them occursively pre- 
sented themselves in stationers shops. — (Pierce's Super, 
302 The emperour Charles the fiftes army passing through 
Rome, occursively sacked thecity. 

Occyan, Occyent, Occysion: 
OcctENt, Occision. 

Ocean (fin), sd. (@.) Forms: 3-6 occean, 
-ian, (4 oxian, 4-5 occion(e, ocoyon, § -an), 4-6 
occeane, 5-6 -iane, 6 -scan, ocian, ~eane, -yane, 
6- ocean. [a. F. ocdan (occean 12th c. in Littré), 
ad, L. dcean-ns, f. Gr. dxeavds, orig. the great stream 
or river (cf. péos ‘Meeavoio, ‘Nkeavds mworapés, in 
Homer) supposed to encompass the disk of the 
earth, and personified as ‘the god of the great 

rlmeval water’, the son of Uranus and Gaia, and 

usband of Tethys ; hence, the great onter sea, as 
waa to the Mediterranean.) 

. The vast body of water on the surface of the 
globe, which snrrounds the land; the main or great 
sea. (Down to c1650, commonly ocean sea; before 
1400 also sea ocean, sea of ocean =L. mare octanuim 
(Cresar Bell, Gall, 11. vii, Tacitus Hist. rv. xti); 
OF. mer occane, ocianne, occeanne mer, where oceane 
was adj. fem. qualifying mer ; and ocean may some- 
times have been viewed as an adj, in Eng.) 

In early times, when only the one great mass of land, the 
Eastern emisphere, with its islands, was known, the ocean 
was the Great Outer Sea of boundless eatent, everywhere 
surrounding the land, as opposed to the Mediterranean and 
other inland seas. 

(a) ¢1290 St. Brandan x6 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 220 In pe 
mochele se of Occean (Jf. Hart. 9297 occian) as ore lonerd 
pe hath isend. ¢1374 Cxtaucer ‘oeth, Ww. met. Vi. 115 
(Camb, MS.) ‘The same sterre vrsa.. ne coueytith nat to 
deeyn his flanmbes in the see of the occian, 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vi. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.), Pe sonne was 
faste hy be see of occian (L. furla mare oceanunt]}, ¢ 1400 
Maunoev. (1839) xiii. 143 Toward the see Occyan in Inde. 
31483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 412 b/2 The hete of thoccean see 
threwe them to the refudge. 1545 Brinntow Compt. 45, 
I thynck it is as well possyble for the ocyane se to be with- 
out water. 16§2 Fart Mono. tr, Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 
2 These Provinces are inviroa'd..by the Ocean Sea. 1744 
Ozet tr. Brantome's Sp. Rhodomontades 38 The King had 

iven Orders to the Great Ocean-Sea. 1 " Magy Hownt 

jallads 71 The ocean-sea doth moan and moan Like an 
uneasy sprite. 

(8) a@1300 Cursor Af. 11395 A folk ferr and first vacuth, 
Wonnand be pe est occean [7.27 occyon, -eane,-ione} 1340-79 
Alex. & Dind. 52 Pat pou miht ouur oxian, wip pin ost saile. 
1490 Caxton Eneydor xxiii, 84 About tho lymytes of the 
grete see that men calle occeane in the marches or the sonne 
goynge-vnder, 192 Srenser Ruins of Time 541 For from 
the a: sai th’ other coast, Stretch his strong thighes, 
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aad th’ Oceman ouerstride. 1635 Swan Spee. AL. vi. $2 (164 

187 ‘The ocean, is that generall collection of all waters, which 
environeth the world on every side, 1713 Younc Last Day 
1. 34 See how earth smiles, and hear old ocenn roar. 1803 
Campaeny Ve Mariners of Eng. ii, The deck it was their field 
of fame, And Ocean was their grave. 3834 Nat. Philos. U1. 
Phys, Geog. {1 (U.K. S.) The Ocean is spread over nearly 
seven-tenths of the globe. 

2. One of the main areas or regions into which 
this body of water is divided geographically. 

These divisions nre per en reee the intervention 
of portions of land, partly arbitrary for geographical con- 
venience. It is usual to reckon five of them, the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans, of whic 
the first two are sometimes subdivided into Northern and 
Southern, But tho Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic really 
form one great ocean, the ‘South ea *s of which tho At- 
lantic and Arctic again form a smaller prolongation, divided 
from the larger basin oaly by an imaginary line drawn 
between the southern points of Africa and America. The 
name ocean was formerly given fo smaller portions of some 
of these; the North Sea has still the synonym German Ocean, 

1367 Taevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 53 pere pe see of occean of 
Athlant brekeb ont (1432-50 (Harl. MS.) the occean At. 
lantyke}. 1603 Hottano Piiny I. 51 Tho Spanish Aulantick 
Ocean. 1684 tr. Lutropius vi. 96 He marched a Coaqueronr 
even to the British Ocean, 1727-41 Cuamaers Cycd s.v. 
According to Maty, the ocean may be commodiously divided 
into sferior or upper, and inferior or lower. ” 
Ocean which the Ancients called the exferjor,as environing 
all the known parts of the world. .. Za/erior or American 
Ocean .. which washes the coast of America; unknown in 
great measure, at least, to the Ancients. 17 hairy 
(folio) s.v. Ocean, Hyperborean Ocean .. Pacifick Ocean .. 
South Ocean, 1824 Scorr Jrul, Voy. Lighth. Yacht 9 Aug. 
As the Atlantic and German Oceans unite at this point, 2 
frightful tide runs here. be Lo. Kixe in Hansard 28 Mar. 
(1828) XVIIL. a12 It was as feasible to bring about such an 
event. .asit was to attempt to ‘ bottle off the Atlantic ocean’. 
1828 J. H, Mooag Pract. Narig, (ed. 20) 54 That part, of 
the North Atlantic Ocean lying betweea Europe and America 
is frequently called the Western Ocean. 1880Grikig PAys. 
Geog.i.§ 5.35 Though the sea is one continuous liquid mass, 
it has been for thesake of convenience in description divided 
into different areas, termed oceans. 

3. fransf. and Jig. An immense or boundless 
expanse of anything; Ayferbolically, a very great 
or indefinite quantity. 

1gg0 Srensze ¥, Q. 11, ib 22 A Beare and Tygre being met 
..on Lybicke Ocean wide. 2591 Suaxs. Twa Gent. u. Vii. 
6 A thousand oathes, an Ocean of his teares,.. Warrant me 
welcome to my Protheus, 1642 Sia T, StaFroad in Lisenore 
Papers Ser. 1. (1888) V. 82, 1 am now plung'd into an ocean 
of troubles, 1649 J. 11. Motion to Parl, Adv. Learn. 26 

“Then are they.. with their paper-barks committed to the 
great Ocean of Learning. 41711 Ken Edmund Poct. Wks. 

1721 V1, 167 Oceans of Sweetness overflow'd the Shore, And 

yet his thirsty Spirit long‘d for more, 3812 BRACKENRIDGE 

Tews of Louisiana (1814) 110 To the left, we behold the 
ocean of prairie, with islets at intervals. 1837 Keane Chr. 
Y,, Evening xiv, Till in the ocean of Thy love We lose 
ourselves in Heaven above. 1834 Mrs. Somravints Connex. 
Phys. Se. xxvis (1849) 173 The ocean of light and heat per- 
petually flowing from the sun. 1849 Macattay Mist, Lag. 
tii, 1. 338 Ale flowed in oceans for the populace. | 

4. alirth. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (often 
hyphened): of or pertaining to the ocean in its 
natural and physical relations, as ocean arm, bed, 
bottom, brim, cave, cliff, current, depth, flood, foam, 
fowl, ice, isle, level, main, monster, nymph, rock, 
roll, storm, tide, water, wave, etc.; connected with 
the ocean in its commercial, political, or soclal 
aspects, as ocean line, liner, port, postage, power, 
Seoul, steamer, war, warrior, etc. 

1871 R, Eusis Catudlus iv. 9 Propontis, or the gusty Pontic 
*Ocenn-arm. 1637 Minton Lycidas 168 So sinks the day 
star in the "Ocean bed. 1886 A. Wincnet. Walks Geol. 
Field 197 There must have been aa “ocenn-bottom for the 
very first sediments to rest on, 1667 Mitton P. £,V. 140 
The Sun .. yet hov'ring o’re the "Ocean brim. 1 
Barm. ~ xxix, To fair St. Andrews bound, Within tho 
*ocean-cave to pray. 1847 Maav Howitt Ballads 346 Every 
Dird that builds a nest on *ocean-cliffs is mine, 1 56 Kane 
Arct, Expl. 1. xxiii. 339 The influence which “ocean-cur- 
rents may exert on the temperature. 1878 Huxcev Physiogr. 
173 The direction of the great ocean currents. 1884-92 J. Tarr 
Mind in Matter 2? Je knew that the work of death goes 
on in *ocean-depths as elsewhere, 1884 R. Briocrs Prome- 
theus 5 This variegated *ocean-floor oftheair, 1818 SueLiev 
Rosalind & H. 1092 Frankincense, Whose smoke, wool- 
whiteas “ocean foam, Ilung indense flocks. 1864 ‘TENNYSON 
En, Arden 584 The myriad shriek of wheeling *ocean-fowl, 
1667 Mitton / L.1v. +4 The Sun..hasting now with prone 
carreer To th’*Ocean Iles, _tgoo IVArtaker's Almanack 713 
heading, A Review of the Earliest Steamboats and *Ocean 
Lines, 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 237 Tossed to 
and fro vpon the "Ocean maine. 1819 Sueuirev Cyelops 
243 Calypso and the glaucous “ocean ab et ee 1851 A. 
Lawaenca Offic. Desf. to Daniel Webster, large reduction 
on the “ocean-postage between the two countries. 1885 
Tensyson The Fleet ii, His Isle, the mightiest *Ocean- 
power onearth. 1824 J. Bowrine Batav. Anthol. 61 Sterner 
than the *ocean-rock That stands unmoved by tempest 
shock. 3872 Svstonps /ntrod. Stud. Dante 230 Dante's 
Rime .. has no Homeric *ocean-rol!, 1813 WALKER Poems 
146 (Jod.) Tidings of war and death 1 bring, The *Ocean- 
scout replied. 1861 W. Faianairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., The 
large “ocean steamers..2bundantly show what can be done 
with iron, 1768 Beatie Affastr. L ex he hollow 
murmur of the focean-tide. 1827 Keer Che, Y., wt A 
Advent, Some majestic cloud, That o'er wild scenes of 
Socean-war Holds its still course in Heayen afar. 1801 
Cameatit Ve Mariners p aig iv, Then, then, ye "Oceans 
warriors | Our song and feast shall flow To the fame of your 
name. 1775 Romans Florida App. 65 If in the morning 

vou find yourself in “ocean water, run SW by S for the 
latancas. 1590 Srenser F.Q. 1. x. 5 The "ocean waues. 


OCEANIAN. 


1 Mitton P. £. ut. 539 Where bounds w 
darkness, such as bound hoes cu Eyre To 


b. instrumental and locative, as oceass-born, -com- 
fasstd, flooded, -girdled, -going, -guarded, -rocked, 
severed, -skirted, -smelling, -sundered adjs.; ocean- 
fartr, Rg it -goer ; slmilative, as occan-wide ad). 

1086 AL Wincnzi. Walks Geol, Field 197 We must look on 
all these rocks as “ocean-born. 1885 TL QO. Forars Nat. 
Wand. E. Archip. 112 Tho moat *ocean <compassed speck. 
3806 K. Wiite CAristiad . xxvi, The spirit that commands 
The *ocean-farer's life. 1878 1. Tayuon Dewhallon wi. 95 
The *oceat-flooded throats Of headland caverns. 1684 Pal/ 
Mall G. 15 Aug, 4/t Tho procession of steamers of 2il sorts 
and conditions, .. splck-andspan “ocean-goers, graceful 
yachts, and = barges, is never ending. 1885 Wattaker + 
Almanack 450/2 Lines of steamships... omitted .. because 
they donot fall within the category of ‘ *ocean-going ’ ships 
1838 Miss Paapox Xiver § Desert I]. 45 As the day-god 
sank to his *ocean-rest. 1895 Stxao In West. Gas. 4 Sept. 
3/3 The *ocean-severed members of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
1854 Tennyson En. Arden 94 Enoch’‘s ocean-spoil In "ocean- 
smelling osier. 3863 W, Pittuirs Speeches i. 4 No matter 
whether the line.. be an imaginary one or *ocean-wide. 

_¢. Special combs., as ocean-basin, the depres- 
sion of the earth’s surface In which an ocean lies; 
ogean-orown (rhet.) the imaginary aymbol of the 
soverelgnty of the seas; ocean-fountain (rhet.), 
the source of the waters of the ocean; ocean god, 
a marine deity, esp. the Roman Neptnne; ocean 
greyhound, a rhetorical appellation of a swift 
ocean steamer; ocean-king = ocean-god, also, the 
monarch of an Island or maritime region; ocean- 
lane, a lane or track across the ocean; esp. a 
track prescribed for ocean steamers; ocean-palace 
(rhet.), a sumptuously fitted and furnished ocean 
passenger-sleamer; ocean-river, ocean-atream, 
the great stream anciently supposed to cncompass 
the earth (see sense 1); ocean-sea (see sense 1); 
ocean tramp (sce qnots.); ocean-trout (U. Dy 
the menhaden (Cent. Dict. 1891). 

31886 Act 49 4 50 Viet. c. 26, Sched. B. 1, Class 4. (9) The ex- 
pedition of Her Majesty's ship ‘Challenger ‘..to investigate 
the physica) and hiological conditions of the great “ocean 
basins. 1861 W. F. Coins Hist. Eng. Lit, 150 When Britain 
began to take her first steps towards winning that “ocean- 
crown which she now so poe 1671 True Non- 
conf. 3 All our gloryings .. ought to be carried back to, 
concentred in, and swallowed up of the *Ocean-fountain, 
whence they proceed. 1819 SHFLLev ES sek 24 The one- 
cyed children of the *Ocean God, The man-destroying 
Cyclopses. 1891 Darly Chron. 24 May. (Farmer), An un- 
armoured cruiser, a ‘commerce destroyer’ .. capable of 
catching any of the great “ocean gre yhounds. 32725 Porn 
O:tyss, xu. 161 A threefold offering to his nltar bring .. and 
hafl the *Ocean-King. 1819 Suettev ie 266 Great 
offspring of the ocean-king. 1842 ‘Tznxyson Voyage 19 How 
oft we saw the Sun retire,.. Fall from his “Ocean-lane of fire, 
And sleep beneath his pillar'd light | 1900 E, C, Baooaicx. 
Mem. & impr. 60 The so-called “ocean-palaces which now 
crowd the Atlantic, the Mediterranean [etc.} 1667 Mmtox 
P. L.t. 202 That Sea-beast Leviathan, which God of all his 
works Created hugest that swim th’ *Ocean stream. 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss., "Ocean Tramgs ot Tramp 
Steamers,a nautical term applied toall seagoing steamships 
(outside the regular liners, #,¢. not confined 10 one particular 
trade) which earn their a og by carg ing to 
all or any parts of the world. 1899 Daily News g Jan. 6/1 
Ocean tramps or cargo boats, jerry-built, run up by contract. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Ovceaned a., provided with 
an ocean or oceans; + O’ceaner, one of an oceanic 
race; O-ceanet, a small ocean; O’ceanful, as 
much as an ocean contains, an Immense quantity ; 
O-ceanly adv., in a manner like that of the ocean. 

3853 Avex. SuitH Poems Sonn. \, A porter is a porter 
though his load Be the “oceaned world. 1658 Hassitncton 
Oceana 43 This an Army of *Ocennersin their own Country 
will never bear. 168: CoTToN Word. Peak |ed. 4) 26 Three 
minutes space To highest mark this *oceanet duex satse. 
1883 Stevenson Sifverado Sg. (1886) 34 It [the air] came 

uring over these green slopes by the *oceanful. 1835 Case 
Rural Af use 167 The chill air comes around me *oceanly. . 

Oceania (fi,2-nid). [mod.L., ad. F, Océanie 

Malte Brun, ¢1812), f. L. dcean-us, after Asta, 

olynesia, and other names of parts of the world. 
A general name for the islands of the Pacific an 


its adjacent seas. 

149 Syst. Univ. Geog. 967 Ocennica or Oceania. .this name 
has been employed hy the French ie deg and adopted 
hy those of other nations. 1857 Chambers Inform. Mi. 296f% 
Oceania..naturally divides itself into three great sectioos— 
Malaysia, Australasia, and Polynesia. 1858 Penny Cyet. 
and Supp. 470/2 Oceania, 2 name given by hi and other 
French phers fo a fifth division the earth. 1860 
Faarag om Laren In Sed a asserted 
that nearly every 1s or gropp of islan a 
speech winch perely offers any affinity with iat of the 
neighbouring groups. “ 

Oceanian (fianiin), a. and sb. [nd. F, 
océanten (cf. quot. 1831), f. océan Ocezay.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Pacific Ocean 


and its islands, or to Oceania generally. ’ , 
1831 West, Rew. Jan. 19 Of the various races Into which 
the population of the innumerable islands scattered through 
the vast extent of the Pacific Ocean have been divided, 1 
first,.is that termed by M. Lesson The Oceanian {in A7sst. 
Nat. de C Homme). {bid Atrribatiog a high degree of 
beauty to the Oceanian women. org Vertme, Gong 
5/1 [From the Gawicis] The loss which sbe |Great ] 
would suffer hy the eventful dislocation of her American 


and Oceanian ions. 5 


OCEANIC. 


' B. sb. A native of Oceania; a Polynesian. 

1831 Westnz. Rev. Jan. 19 The Oceanians are, superior in 
beauty of form and features, to the other races inhabiting 
the South Sea islands. 1861 Huume tr. Afoguin-Tandon t. 
iv. 26 The Malays or Oceanians. 5 

Oceanic (@uficenik), 2. [ad. med. or mod.L, 
Gceanic-ws, {, dceanus OCEAN: cf. F. ocdanique 
(1548 in Ilatz.-Darm., also in Cotgr. 1611) and -1¢,] 

1, Of or pertaining to, situated or living in or by, 
the ocean ; flowing into the ocean. 

3656 [see Oceaninel. 1755 in Jounson. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V1. 2116 Gulls, petrels, and other oceanic birds, 
1830 Lyzit Princ. Geol. 1, 244 The population of all oceanic 
dels are particularly exposed to suffer by such catastrophes. 
1834 Mrs. Someavitce Connex, Phys. Sé. xv. (1849) 135 The 
Gulfstream and other oceanic rivers, 1851-6 Wooowaap 
Mollusca 12 The oceanic-snail, and multitudes of other 
floating molluscs, pass their lives on the open sea. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (2873) 82 An oceanic island at first 
sight seems to have been highly favourable for the produc- 
tion of new species. 1869 Rawiinson Anc. Hist. 12 The 
rivers of the circumjacent plains are..oceanic, Le, they 
mingle themselves with the waters of the great deep. 1880 
W. B. Carpenter in roth Cent. No. ze 596 The proper 
oceanic area isa portion of the crust of the earth. .depressed 
with tolerable uniformity some thousands of feet below the 
land area. . 

2. Of the nature of an ocean, ocean-like; of 
immense extent or magnitude; vast. 

@1834 Coteripce Notes Eng. Divines (1853) 1. 209 His 
reading had been oceanic. 1834 — 7aéde-t.15 Mar., The 
body and substance of his [Shakspere’s] works came out of 
the unfatbomable deptbs of his own oceanic mind. 

8. Of or pertaining to Oceania; =Ocganian A. 

1842 Pricuaro Nat. fist. fan 332 The Oceanic race, is, 
on the other hand, the most beantiful..of all the nations 
who inhabit the isles of the Great Southern Ocean, 185 
Chambers’ {nform. V1, 296/« The native inhabitants of all 
these islands ., forming the Oceanic section of the Mongolida: 
in Dr. Latham’s classification, ‘ 

Oceanica (Guféenika). [mod.].., ad. F. Ocdare- 
igue, earlier form of Ocdante.] = OCEANIA. 

1832, Lyre. Princ. Geol. HU. 996 An area in eastern 
Oceanica, studded with minute islands. 1842 Prictarp 
Nat. Hist. Man 326 The human inhabitants of Oceanica 
divide themselves into three groups. 1849 [see Ocranta). 

Oceanid (os?nid). Plur. -ids, and in Gr.-L, 
form || Oceanides (dus? zenidiz). [ad. Gr. wxeavis, 
pl. -:5es, F. Océanide (1732 in Dect. Trévoux).] 

1. In Greek mythology, A nymph of the ocean, 
one of the daughters of Oceanns and Tethys. 

1869 Lionett & Scott Gr. Lex., ‘Qxeavdés, Oceanns.. sire 
of Thetis..and of all the Oceanids. 1890 4 thenzus 28 Apr, 
578 The white Oceanids flash to and fro with noiseless 
gliding. a7 West. Gaz, 1a Jan. 2/1 Hearing in the 
gentle play of the waves round the promontory the song of 
the Sirens or the Oceanides, 

2. in f/. A term applied to marine mollusca, as 
distinguished from Matades or ‘¥ resh-water shells’, 

t+ Oceranine,a. Obs.rare. [£. L.oceat-us + -INE},] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Oceanich, Occanine, belonging to 
the Ocean or Main Sea. 1658 in Puiturs. 

Oceanographer (afringyrafar). [f. Oczaxo- 
GRAPHY + -ER], after geographer, etc.] One who 
studies or is versed in ep A ak 

3886 W. Ditrmaa in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 613/2 One of the 
foremost duties of observing oceanographers. 1896 Daily 
Wews § Sept. 5/3 The Scottish oceanographer, Dr. John 
Murray, and the French Admiral Duperré, were elected 
honorary presidents, 

Oceanographic (onfianogrefik), a. [f. as 
prec. + -1¢, after geographic, etc.) Of or pertain- 
Ing fo oceanography; thalassographic. 

1893 Athenzum 20 May 641/1 An abstract of Admiral 
Makarof’s little work on oceanographic researches. 1899 
Pop. Sci. Monthly LV. 575 The foundation stone of an 
oceanographic musenm..was laid. 

Oceanographical (dufrxnogrefkal), a. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.J Relating to, or dealing with, 
oceanography. 

1895 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/2 The Section was left free to 


follow Mr. H. N. Dickson in his oceanographical research 


in the North Sea. 1900 /0f, Sci. Monthly Mar. 620 One of 
the most important scientific enterprises. .was the German 
oceanographical expedition, 

Hence Oceanogra-phically adv., 
oceanography. 

3883 Dittaar in Proc. Philos. Soc. Glasgow XVI. 56 
Oceanographically speaking, the saétn/ty [of the waters] is 
a function of geograpbic position, depth, and time. 

Oceanography (fring'grifl). [A mod. for- 
mation (Ger. oceanographie, c 1880), £. Gr. wxeards 
ocean, on the pattern of geography, hydrography, 
etc. (Occanographie was used in Fr. in 1584 
(Godefroy Conf/.), but did not then survive.)] 

- That branch of physical geography which treats 
of the ocean, its form, physical features, and pheno- 
Mena; = THALASSOGRAPIIY, 

1883 Dirraaa in Proc, Philos, Soc. Glasgow XVI. 56 An 
interesting German book on Oceanography, which has lately 
come ont. 1884 Athenzum 23 Aug. 242/3 Prof. Dittmar 
contrives to discuss incidentally a number of questions of 
the deepest interest in connexion with oceanography, 1900 
Dublin Rev. Jan. 158 Oceanography dates only from the 
commencement of the Cha/lenger investigations, 

Oceano'logy. rare—°. [f. Gr. deeavds OCEAN 
+ -Aoyia discourse; after geology, etc.] = prec. 
(Webster 1864.) 


as regards 
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+ Oce-anous, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. occan-ts + 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to the ocean (Bailey 
1730-1800; in early edd. stressed ocea’ nous). 

Oceauward, -wards (ou'finw$1d, -w9:dz), 
adz, (a.) [See -warp and -wanps.] Towards or 
in the direction of the occan. 

1835 Baitey Afystic 7 Swift as eagle ponncing, drops 
Oceanwards, 1870 Mores Karthly Par, 1.1, 11 Therefore 
my gold shall hay us Bordeaux swords And Bordeaux wine 
as we go oceanwards, 1891 Cham. Frnt. 14 Feb, 112/2 
For centuries oceanward it has flowed on. 

b. as adj. (only in form -ward). 

Afod, The oceanward view is better than the landward. 

O-ceanways, adv. rare. [See -ways.] =next. 

23649 Drumm. or Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 4 Vast 
solitary mountains, pleasant plains, Embroidered meads, 
that Ocean-ways you reach, 

Oceanwise (6«fanwaiz), adv. [See -wise.] 
By way of the ocean. 

1878 Peary /’o/. Econ. 556 All this was designed ..to keep 
the carrying trade, both coastwise and oceanwise to American 
bottoms. 

Ocellar (oseli1), a. [f. L. ocelfus + -an1,] 
.1. Of or pertaining to the ocelli or small simple 
eyes of insects or other Arthropoda. 

1891 Cent, Dict., Ocellar triangle, a three-sided space, 
ly defined in many insects, on which the ocelli are 
placed. 

2. In Petrography, Applied (after Rosenbusch 
1887) to that structnre of rocks in which minute 
individual components of one mineral are arranged 
in eine aggregations round another mineral. 

(Many authors regard the ‘ocellar’ structure as simply a 
variety of the ‘centric ‘ structure of Becke, 1878), 

sie 4 Jupp in Q. Frnt. Geol, Soc. May 176 The structures 
which specially distinguish these granophyrie rocks are.. 
the centric or ocellar structure..and the drusy or miarolitic 
structures, 

Ocellary, a. [f.as prec. + -any.] =OcELLaR 1. 

Ocellary plates, same as inlergenital Y dsl (Syd. Soe. 
Lex. 1892). Ocellary segments or rings (/entom.), supposed 
primary segments of the preoral region, of which the ocelli 
are viewed as representing the jointed appendages. 

1864 Wenster, Occllary, pertaining to ocelli, 

Ocellate ('sélet, ose'let), a. [ad. L. oce/lat-us 
having little eyes, f. oce//us eyelet: see -ATE2.] = 
next. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 788/2 Marked by spots imitating 
the pupil of the eye..ocellate. 1870 A. R. Wautace Vad. 
Select. iv. 18x A group of pale-coloured butterflies, more or 
less adorned with ocellate spots, 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ocellated (p'séle'téd), a. [f. as prec. +-ED1,] 
1. Marked or ornamented with an ocellus or 
ocelli; having eye-like spots. 

73 Deanam Phys. Theol. vit vi. 416 A very beautiful 
reddish ocellated [butterfly] lays its .. black Offspring .. 
on the Leaves of Nettles, “1864 P,. L. Scrater Guide Zool, 
Gard. 18 Yhis gorgeousscheme of decoration may be observed 
as occurring also in the Ocellated Turkey of Honduras. 
1870 Gintmore Reptiles & Birds iii, 111 te the Ocellated 
Lizard, the upper part of the body is green, variegated, 
spotted, and reticulated or ocellated with black. 

2. Formed likea smalleye; said of a small round 
spot surrounded by a ring of a different colour, 

1828 Staak Elem. Nat, Hist. 1. 428 Body..brown above, 
white below ., marked by whitish ocellated spots. 1870 
Hooxea Stud. Flora 266 Digitalis purpurea... corolla.. 


~ purple, speckled with ocellated spots, 
Ila 


Ocella‘tion. vere. [f. L. oce/lal-us OCELLATE: 
see -aTiON.] An eye-shaped marking, 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 151 The tentacles..marked with 
ashy ocellations near their base, 

Ocelli-, combining form of L. oce//us eyelet, 
used in forming terms of Zoology and Botany, as 
Ocellicyst eae , the rudimentary eye or 
visual spot of Hydrozoa; hence Ocellicy-stio a.; 
Ocelliferons (pséli-féres) a., bearing an ocellus or 
ocelli, ocellated; Oce‘lliform @., having the 
form of an ocellus or little eye; Ocelligerous 
(psélivdzéras) a. = ocelliferous (Cent. Dict.). 

1844 Gooosia in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club UW. No. 12. r14 It 
is..dilated, and gives attachment .. dorsally to the ocelli- 
ferous tubercle. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool, 
I. 202 With two ocelliform points. ’ 

| Ocellus (ose'lds), Pl. ocelli (-ai). [L. ace/- 
/us little eye, dim. of octlus eyc.] 

1. A little eye or eyelet; sfec. a. One of the 
simple, as distinct from the compound, eyes of 
Insects and some other Arthropoda, etc.; astemma. 
b. The simple or rudimentary eye or visual spot of 
Mollusca, Hydrozoa, and other animals. c. One of 
the facets or segments of a compound eye, (Nearly 
always used in f/.) 

3819 G. SamoveLie Entomol. Compend. x 3 Ocelli_or 
stemmata not distinct. 1828 Staak E/em. Nat. flist. 11. 

19 Longilabra, -Two ocellis antennze always filiform. 1863 

Ares Nat, Amazon 1. 31 They [the workers among the 
Saiiba ants} have in the middle of the forehead a twin 
ocellus, or simple eye, of quite different structure from the 
ordinary compound eyes, on the sides of the head. 1869 H. 

F ‘ ec. 271/3 Catch your fly..and 
with a leas yon will see his ocular organ divided into 
numerous facets or ocelli. 1879 Luaaock Sci, Lect. iil, 88 
In most ants..'There are generally three ocelli arranged in 
a triangle on the top of their heads, and on each side a large 
componnd eye. 1879 G. ALLEN Colour Sense fii. 27 The 
simplest form in which they [visual organs] occur is that of 
the ocelli among naked-eyed Medusie, 


OCHLOCRACY. 


2. A coloured spot surrounded by a ring or rings 
of different colour, as found on some feathers, 
butterflies’ wings, etc. ; an eye-like spot, an eyelct. 

1826 Kiaav & Sr. Entomol. VV. 286 Ocellus, an eye-like 
spot in the Wings of many Lepidoptera, consisting of annuli 
of different colours, inclosing a central spot or pupil. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Afan 1, xt 397 The lower surface is magnili- 
cently ornamented by an ocellus of cobalt-hlue. /éid. T1. 
xiv, 132. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. W. 39/2 A clear 
ocellus in each of the four wings. 

Oceloid (arsiloid), a Zool. rare. [f. ocel(ot) 
see next + -01D.] Resembling or akin to the 
ocelot : applied to a group of Americaa spotted 
Felide. 1891 in Cent, Dict, 

Ocelot (us/lgt). [a. F. ocelot, abridged by 
Buffon from the Mexican name #aloce/ot] (Her- 
nandez), f. ‘alld field + oceloll tiger, jaguar. By 
thus dropping the qualifying element, Buffon took 
the Mexican name of the jaguar as the appella- 
tion of another feline beast. (Cf. Simeon Dict, 
Langue Nahuati 1885.)] A. leopard-like feline 
quadruped (felis pardalis) of Central and South 
America, about three fect in length; the prevailing 
colour is grey, beautifully marked with numerous 
elongated fawn spots edged with black; the under 
parts are white or whitish with black markings ; 
also called tiger-cat, leopard-cat. 

1774 Goups. Wat. f/ist. H1. 148 The catamountain which 
is the Ocelot of Mr. Buffon, 185: Mayne Rrip Scalp 
Hunters \viit, 434 Have you seen the captive ocelot? 

Och (0x), zvter7. Lrish and Sc. Also oche. 
[Ir. and Gael. ock.] An exclamation of surprise, 
regret, or sorrow; ah! oh! also och how! alas! 

1528 Rede we (Arh) 59 Och, there is nether duke ne 
barone.. But they are constrayned to croutche, Before this 
butcherly sloutche, King Henry's Murder in Si. 
Papers Scot, (P. R. 0.) XIN. No. 47 His sorry song was 

che, and Wallaway. 1572 Lament. Lady Scotd. 4or in 
Satir, Poems Reform, 1.239 Och, Lord (quod he) now gif 
me patience. 1821 Gatr Ann. Parish xiv. 140 But och 
how! this was the last happy summer that we had for 
many a year in the parisb. 1838 J. Gaanr Sé. Lond. 62 
Och { by the mother that bore me, but that's just the thing 
for him, 1 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 338 Och! 
fausy me { What's in the taking now, dearie? 

Ocha, variant of OKE, Turkish weight. 

Ocham, Ochamie, obs. ff, OakuM, Occamy, 

Ochane, obs. form of ochone, ONONE. 

+ Oche, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. oschier, ocher, to 
notch, nick, cut a deep notch in (12th c. in Godef,), 
app. = Pr. auscar, Cat. oscar :—L. *absecare to cut 
off or away: see Korting.] ¢rans. To cut as with 
a blow; to lop. 

Yax400 Morte Arth. 2565 An alet enamelde he oches in 
sondire, /8fd. 42465 Swappes of pe swerde hande.. Ane 
inche fro be elbowe, be ochede it in sondyre. 

Ocher, Ocherous, Ochery: see OcHRE, OcH- 
kous, OCHRY, 

Ochidore. (See quot., which appears to be the 
only authority for the word.) 

186x C. Kincsrey Westward He ii, ‘O} the ochidore | 
look to the blue ocbidore | Who've put ochidore to maister's 
pole?’ It was too true: neatly inserted between his neck, 
and his collar as he stooped forward, was a large live shore- 
crab, holding on tigbt with both hands. (It does notappear 
whence Kingsley got this name. One old fisherman, still 
alive at Clovelly, remembers that eg eee so called the 
Spider-crab Mfaya Sguinado (not the Shore-crab): but he 
never heard any one else do so.—Letter from Rev. T. L. 
Simkin, Rector of Clovelly, 10 Dec. 1901.) 

+ Ochiern. Sc. //ist. Also 7ochern, gogtiern, 
oget-theyrn. [Phonctic reduction of Gael. dzg- 
thighearna young lord (dg young, ¢ighearnea lord). J 
‘A young lord, the son of a chief’ (Macleod and 
Dewar). 

1609 Skene Keg. Maj.73 Item, the ma[r]chet of the dochter 
of ane Thane, or Ochiern, twa kye, or twelue schillings. 
Lbid. 17 b (Stat. Alex, 11, c. 15), The king allanerlie sall haue 
the valaw: that is, of ane Thane, six kye, and ane zoung kow; 
of ane Ochiera, fivetene zowes, or sex schillings. 1614 SEL- 
DEN Yitles Hon, 286 The Cro and the Kelchya of them were 
both alike, as the Merchet of a Thanes daughter and an 
Ochern's... Where Earles, Earles sonnes, Thanes, Ocbierns 
and the like are distinguisht by their Croes, the name of 
Baron occurrs not, 1860 C, Innes Scot, in Alid. Ages vi. 
181 The nephew of a thane, or an oget-theyrn, was estimated 
at forty-four cows. 1872 E, W. Roaratson //ist, Ess. 140 
‘The thane, his son, and the ogtiern of the law's of the Scots 
and Brets..corresponding with the knight, his son, and the 
holder in knight's fee. 

Ochimy, obs. form of Occamy. ; 

\Ochlesis (kl#sis). [a.Gr. dxAnoisdisturbance, 
f, éxAeiv to move, disturb, f. 6xAes crowd, throng.] 
The condition of unhealthiness produced by ihe 
crowding of a number of persons under one roof. 
So Ochle‘tie a. [cf. Gr. dxAnrixds, F. ochlétique], 
pertaining to, or affected by ochlesis: cf. OchLotio, 

1857 in Mayne /xfos. Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Ochlocracy (pklpkrasi). Also 6-7 -tie, -ty, 
-cie, -sie. [a. I. ochlocratie (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
a. Gr. é6xAoxparia mob-rule, f. dxAo-s a crowd + 
-xparta rule, authority: sec-cracy. Also in r6thc. 
in the Latin form och/ocratia.] Government by 
the mob or lowest of the people; mob-rule. 

1584 J. Srocxwooo Sev, C ij b, Ochlocratia, such a state, 


OCHLOCRAT. 


ns in which the rade and rusticall people moderate all thinges 
after their owne Iuste. 1594 K. Asntey tr. Loys fe Roy 16 b, 
There followeth 2 Democratie; by the outrages, and iniqui- 
ties whereof, is againe erected the Ochlocratic. 163% C. 
Downine St, Eced. of Aingad. (1634) 16 If it begin to degene- 
rate into an Ochlocratie. 1697 Porter Aatig. Greece 1 iv. 
(171) 16 Pericles... brought in a confus‘d Ochlocracie, whereby 
the Populace, and hasest of the Rahble obtain’d as great a 
share in the Government, as Persons of the Highest Birth 
and Quality. 1792 Mackintosu Vind, Gallic Wks. 1846 
Ifl. 103 The ony of acorrupt and tumultuous popu- 
lace has indeed ,, heen regarded rather as an ochlocracy an 
a democracy,—as the despotism of the rabble, not the 
dominion of the people, 1888 Bavex Amer, Commew. 11, 
¥. xcv. 337 The commonest of the old charges against demo- 
cracy was that it passed into ocblocracy. 


Ochlocrat (gklékret). [f. prec. afler avisto- 
erat, e\c.: sec -CKAT.] An advocate or partisan 


of ochlocracy. 

2880 E. Mvers Jeschylus in FE. Abbott /lellenica 7 One 
which no democrat, who is not a mere ochlocrat, need re- 

diate, 1886 Sie I’, Dovte Kemin. 73 A charge brought 

[Ee the ochlocrats at present in power. 

Ochlocratic (gklokretik), a. [f. as prec: 
cf, F. ochlocratigue (Liltré).) Of, pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or upholdiag ochlocracy. 

1835 ‘J. Watker Original i, (1887) 9 By the ochlocratic 
principle, I mean the principle of mob government, or 
govertment by too large masses, 1873 GaEc. ileus Life 
46 Ochlocratic institutions (those giving political power to 
the mere masses, the numerical a 

Ochlocratical (klokratikal), «. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1659 Ouaeries Propos. Officers Armie to Parit. 7 What.. 
priviledge have you. .to prevent that most Tyrannical incon- 
veniency; having once not onely admitted, but made and 
Authorized the tentation toward ochlocratieal trouble and 
oppression? 1835 T, WaLKER Originati. (88)9 lt becomes 
in practice either oligarchical or ochlocratical 

ence Ochlocra‘tically adv. (Webster 1864. 

+ Ochlocra‘toric, a. Obs. rare’. [f. Gr. 
SxAo-s crowd, mullitude, populace + -«pétwp ruler 
+ eH Of or pertaining to a ruler of the multitude. 

1647 R. Banu Anabafptisn Ep., A body of new Laws, a 
modell of a new Ochlocratorick government, 

Ochlophobist (gklpfUbist). rare. [f Gr. 
SyAos crowd, mob + -poBos -fearing + -1sT.] One 
who has an aversion to a crowd. 

31867 Blackw. Mag. July 42 The Easter trip of two ochlo- 
oo 1884 Daily News 5 Dec. 5/1 The ochlophobist.. 

as but a hard life in London just now. 

Ochlotic (pklptik), a. [irreg. f. Gr. dxAos a 
throng: the etymological form is OcuLETic.] Of, 
belonging to, or caused by ochlesis. 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fever, ochlotie, Laycock’s term for 
Typhus fever, 1896 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. I. 868 These 
speculations ., have concerned themselves with every pos- 
sible influence—cosmic, sidereal, telluric, climatic, septic, 
ochlotic [etc.]—to account for cholera visitations, 

Ochone: see OHONE. 

Ochopetalous (pkope'tilas), a. Sot. rare. [f. 
Gr. 5yxés holding, capacious + PETAL + -oUS.] 
‘Haviag broad and ample petals.’ 

31857 in Mayne E.xfos. Lex. 89a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ochra, variant of OKRo. 


Ochraceous (ekré-fas), a. [f. L. dchra OCHRE 
+-acrous. Cf. mod.L. a&hraceus, mod.F. ochracé 
ee 

1. Of the nature of ochre; = OcHREOUS 1. 

31996 Phil. Trans. LXV1. 524 Whole banks of ocraceous 
minerals, 1789 Mutts sd/d, LX XX. 96 A veinof blue shistus 
. not far from which is an ochraceous earth, and much bey 
jron ore, 1869 Puiciies Vesse, iv. 135 The deposit is covere 
by gray cellular lava, with a rough ochraceous, slaggy base. 

2. Of the colour of ochre ; = OCHREOUS 2. 

1776 Pennant Zool. 11. 570 The head and neck cinereous, 
mixed with ochraceous yellow. 1874 Cooke Fung (1875) 
117 Fungi exbibit an almost endless variety of colour, 
from white through ochraceous to all tints of brown, until 
nearly black, 1876 Pace Adv. Text-6h. Geol. xviil. 339 
‘These sands, however, are aot uniformly green, but partake 
of ochraceous and yellow tints. 

Ochre, ocher (a‘ka1), sd. Forms: 5-9 oker, 
6-8 oaker, 7- ochre, 9 U.S. ocher, (also 5 ocur, 
okyr, ockere, 6 occur, okur, 6-7 occar, 7 
ocre,8 okre, 9 ocker). [a. F. ocre (1307 in Hatz.- 
Dann.), ad. 1. a&hra (Pliny), a. Gr. dxpa yellow 
ochre, f. &xpés pale yellow.] 

1. A native carth, or class of earths, consisting of 
a mixlure of hydrated oxide of iron with varying 
proportions of clay in a state of impalpable sub- 
division; varying in colour from light yellow Lo 
deep orange or brown. The ochres are extensively 
used as pigments; particular kinds are known as 

brown, red, while, yellow, Oxford ochre, etc. 

12398 ‘T'revisa Barth. De P, R. xix. xxxi (2495) 878 Ocra 
bredyth in the ylonde Topasion there Sandaracha is founde 
and is somtyme made of Ocra.] 1483-90 /oward tfousch. 
Bks. (Roxh.) 202 Item, in yelu okyr x. 1b, ¢ 1485 Z. Z. Afise. 
(Warton Club) 76 To temper ockere, gryad hit with gume 
and water, 1487-8 in Willis & Clark Camdridge (1886) 1. 
412, ¥ lide colore fuluo sc. oker. ] 
Time 204 All is but fained, and with oaker dide. 160x 
Howtano Pliny xxx. xiii. 1. 485 As touching Ochre or Sil, 
it is exceeding hard to hee reduced into wider. 2605 Time 
pure t. xili. §3 The sulphur in vitriol is easily discerned 

ya certaine ply ocre, 1688 R. Home A rioury ul. 30/1 
Of earth are several sorts, as .. Marle, Clay, Occar. 1787 
W. Wituiams Weehanie of Of Colours 46 Brown oaker 


1591 SPENSER. Ruins of 


5] 


+:may be made from mi wonker, 1808.\. larsons Trav. 
xtiL 277 A cow..was led through the streets followed by all 
the Bunyans, with their cloaths, face, nnd hands daubed 
over with yellow oker. 1809 Kenpat Trav. |. li. 190 The 
white ochre is a mere deposit of testaceous exuvine. 18 
Ure Dict. Arts sv., Native red ochre is called red chalk 
and reddle in England. It is an intimate mixture of clay 
and red iron ochre, 1854 ‘J’. Il, Firroinc Painting in Oit 
§ Wat. Col, (ed. 5) 179 Yellow Ochre is... sometimes called 
Oxford Ochre, being abundant in that neighbourhood. 

b. Asa pigment ; also the colour of this; esp. 
a pale brownish yellow: cf. 4. 

€1440 Promp, Parv, 362/1 Ocur, colure. 1530 Pacscr. 2409/1 
Occur, reed colour, gere. 1891 C. Gina DEE a; 
Lo match a ee ochre of the cottage interior walls 

2. Applicd to the earthy pulverulent oxides of 
other metals, as antimony, bismuth, chrome, mo- 
lybdic, tantalic, tungslic ochre. 

3863-7a Watts Dict. Chem. 1.324 Tetroxide of Antimony... 
found native, as Cervantite or Antimony-ochre. /éid. 504 
Trioxide of Bismuth., occurs native, as bismuth-ochre, 1868 
Dana Jin, (ed. 5) 185 Bismite, Oxyd of Bismuth, Bismuth 
Ochre... Molybdite. Molybdena or Molybdic Ochre, Molyb- 
dic Acid. /éid. 186 Tungstite. Tungstic Ochre. _/é¢d, 188 
A tantalic ochre occurs on crystals of taptalite at Pennikoja 
..color brownish, lustre vitreous. Jéid. 510 Chrome Ochre, 
a clayey material, containing some oxyd of chrome, 

3. slang. Applied to moncy, in allusion to the 
colour of gold coin. 

31854 Dickens Hard T. 1. vi, pee ochre at the doors 
and take it out. 1890 Punch 22 Feb, (Farmer), If 1 was 
fiush of the ochre, I tell yer I'd make the thing hum, 

4, attrib, and Comé., as ochre bed, pit; of the 
colonr of ochre, as ochre bank, bloom, colour, dye, 
face, pigment, wash ; ochre-coloured, ochre-brown, 
-red, -yellow adjs.; ochreman (t+ okerman), a 
man who works or deals in ochre, a colourman, 

¢1586 C'tkss Pemsaoxe /’s. evi. ix, The *oker bancks their 
passage did inclose. 1808 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Oxe more 
Peep at R. Acad. Wks. 1812 V. 379 Welcome, sweet Miss 
in “ochre bloom. otf R. B. Snarre Handth, Birds Gt. 
Brit. 34 Forehead and sides of face dull *ochre-brown. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1u x\vi 204 Flowers .. of a fainte or *Ochre 
colour yellowe, 1828 Stark lem. Nat. Hist. 1.194 Great. 
horned Owl. Body variegated and waved with black and 
ochre colour. 1877 Raymonp Statist. Alines §& Mining 261 
The ore, an *ocher-colored earth, is found evenly deposited 
upon a hillside, 1868 J. A. B. A/efa un. iii, 27 Then see, 
dear reader, ‘fore your eyes The savage in his *ochre dyes. 
1634 5. R. Noble Soldier u. i. in Bullen O, Pf. (1882) 1. 977 
You Don with th’*oaker face. xs9a Nasur P. Peotlesse 
(ed. z) 13 Their lips are as Jauishly red, as if they vsed to 
kisse an “okerman euery morning. 1547 Life Adp. Canterd. 
To Rdr. Evb, That by this *oker marking he may knowe 
his owne sheepe, 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases iv. 93 
In such sections it is seen that the “ochre pigment is no 
longer in minute grains. 1839 Uar Died. Arts 894 A section 
of the *ochre pits at Shotover Hill, near Oxford. 1882 
Garden1s July 52/2 A pretty cut-leaved annual species.. with 
*ochre-red flowers. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) 1. 159 
The walls are sordid in the streaked *ochre-wash. 


Ochre, ocher (kez), v. [f. prec. sb.] rans. 
To colour, mark, or rub with ochre. Chicfly 


in Za, me 
2608 Day Law Trickes w.i. (1881) 51 Where you see a face 


newly okered tis a signe ther's traffique. 1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet. 165 Vheir arms and thighs Oakred, and dyed 
with red .. and yellow. 1844 4. Brit, Rew. 1. 177 With 
horse-hair wig and ochred cheeks. 1878 J. Gutnaie Heroes 
of Faith 51 The ochred skin of the savage. 

Hence Ochreing (dekarin), v4/. 56. 

31896 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/1 The yellow ochreing of the 
Southdowns has been practised for some time, 

Ochre, variant of Okko, 

Ochreish (é"karif), a. 
= OcHREOUS I and 2. 


1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr.in Frnt. Geog. Soc. XXVX. 
438 Blood-coloured fragments of ochreish earth, 1875 M. G, 


[f. Ocure 54. + -1881.] 


Pearse Danie! Quorm 2 Yon met men dressed ia suits of | 


flannel stained a dull ochreish red. , 
Ochreo-, combining form of OcHREOUS, as In 
ochreo-ferreous, -stalactitical, -lestaceous adjs. 
arza8 Wooowarp Fossils 1. (1729) 1. 23) The Ochreo- 
ferreous AEtita, 180z Prayrain fifustr. Hutton. Th. 459 
These remains are fonad in.. what the Abbé Fortis calls aa 
ocreo-stalactitical earth. 31847 Haroy in Prve. Bert. Nat. 
Cizé Vi. No. 5. 251 The sboulders and reflexed margins 
ochreo-testaceons. 
Ochreous (6«krias), a. [f. mod.L. échre-us 
ochry +-0us: cf. agucous, cupreous, ligncous, elc.] 
1. Of the nature of, containing, or abounding in 


ochre. 

@ 1728 Wooowaan Fossi/s(1729) HH. 99 A dusky, yellowish, 
Shikous Earth. ..Ochreous arth, of a red Colour, some- 
what approaching a Pink, s82a Imison Se. & Art Ik. 417 
Raw umbre is a native ochreous earth, of a light brown. 
1868 Gitxie ‘ist. Boulder xi, 222 The red ochreous matter 
with which the water was charged. 


2. Of the colour of ochre; spec. of a light 


brownish yellow. 7 

ago Rutry in PA, Traus. LI. 471 Vt exhibited ochreous 
and green grumes. 1846 Ruskin Jfod. Paint. (1848) I. 1. 
in. iv. § 2. 242 A brown, bricky, ochreous tone, never bright. 
31864 Hooker J/imal, Fruts. 1. ii. 28 Two species, one 
ochreous brown. 1900 Trans. Highld. & Agric. Soc. 304 
The front wings are ochreous-white with a number of black 
spots dotted over them. 

Ochrey, variant of Ocuny a. 


Ochro, variant of Oxxo, an esculent plant. 
Ochyro- (kro), comb. form of Gr. @xpa, wx pus 
(OcuRE), employed in various technical lerms, to 


| duediwe bullock. 


OCKER. 


indicate a pale-yellow or ochreous condition, as 
Ochroca‘rpous a. (Bot.); ycllow-fruiled; Oohro- 
len‘cous a. [Gr. wypcAevnos], yellowish-while 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857); Ochronosis [ireg. 
{. Gr. yéaes disease: sec quot.]; Ochropy-ra, 
Fe yellow fever (Mayne, and Syd. Soc. Lex, 
1892). 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed, 6) 318 Virchow de- 
seri as ochronosis a peculiar black coloration of almost 
all the cartilages and ligaments of the .. joints of the 
synovial membranes. 1880 Gaay Struct. Hot. 422/1 Ochro- 
Zencous, yellowish-white or between white and le 1882 


E. Tucxeaman N. Asser. Lichens A hrocarp! 
form occurs commonly in Sweden, a es = 

Ochroid (oukroid), a. [ad. Gr. &xportss pale- 
yellow-looking.}] Pale-yellowish. 

x Allbutt’s Syst. Med. W.91 There are two varieties 
of the disease, the one characterised by the presence of 
brownish or yellowish white particles, like fish roe (the pale 
or ochroid form), 1 P. Manson J7vfp. Dis. z22vit 572 
Thus we have the white or ochroid, the black or melanoid, 
and the red forms of mycetoma. 

t Ochroite (vwkrojait). Afin. Obs. [Named 
1804 (Ochroif) by Klaproth, f. Gr. &ypa Ocure : 
see -ITE},) A synonym of CERITE. 

[1804 Nicholson's Frail, VIII. 207 (heading) Chemical Ex- 
amination of the Ochroites, a Mineral .. containing a new 
Eacth.] 1866-7a Watts Dict. Chem. VV. 170 Ockroite, an 
impure cerite mixed with quartz, analysed by Klaproth. 

Ochrolite (dvkrdleit). [Named 1889, f. Gr. 
ex pés pale yellow + Ai6os stone (see -LITE).] Chloro- 
antimonite of lead found in small crystals of a 
sulphur-yellow colour. 

1889 Amer. Jral. Sc. XXXVII. s00 Ochrolite .. occurs 
in tabular orthorhombic crystals. 

Ochrous (éekras),a. Also 9( U.S.) ocherous. 
[f Ocaure, or L. dchra+-ous: cf. herba, herbisus, 
lhe spelling ockerous is not on L, analogies.] 

1. = Ocureous 1. 

1757 Watkea in PA, Trans, L. 125 All chalybeat waters 
separate their ochrous parts, when ex some time to 
the nir, 32802 Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 224 The ochrous 
earth of iron, commonly called red ocbre.  182a Jmison Se. 
& Art VT. 416 Raw Terra Sienna is a native ochrous earth 
brought from Italy, 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 819 The 
red ocberous soil of their steep sides. 


2. = OcHREOUS 2. 
1877 Parmore Unknown Eros (1890) 21 Many a haggard 
stair Ochrons with ancient stains. 


Ochry, ookery (d¢kri,dukari),a. Also6 ocrie, 

8-g ochrey. [f. OctRE, ocher + -¥: cf bry, miry, 
bory, fiery.) 

1. Of the colour of ochre; = OcHREOUS 2. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 27 b, Some Ocrie or yellow as the 
Mariegold. 1955 Pat’. Trans. XLUX. 297 Stone of a pale 
ochrey colour. 1766 /éid. LVI. 13 Of a rusty ochry color. 
3837 Biackw. Mag. X11. 333 Foreign arid and ocbery 
hills, 1862 THorxsury /xrner 1. 393 Wafts of mist, ochry 
sails. x885 //arfer’s Afag. Dec. 70/2 This bright ochery 
remnant re-appears on the hickory beyond. 89x Nisset 
Colonia! Tramp 1. 13 Rocksrose-purple, ruddy and ochrey. 

2. Of the nature of ochre ; = OCHREOUS 1. 

219728 Wooowarn Fossils (R.), This is conveyed about hy 
the water; as we find in earthy, ochrey, and other loose 
matter. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil.-Techn. 349 Pre- 
cipitating the iron nearly in the same ochery state. 185 
J. Nicnotson Operat. Mechanic 753 Umber, Cologne earth, 
and different ochry argillaceous earths. 

Ocht, Ochymy, Ocian, obs. forms of Aucur, 
Oucut, Occamy, OcEAN. 

Ociositie, Ocious, obs. ff. Orrosiry, Orious. 

+ Ocivity. Obs. rare. [ad. F. cisiveté, after 
assumed L. lype *dcfortds, 1. *ocivus, f. detum for 
Gtium ease. (The Fr. word really goes back 
through OF. ofsdif, wisdif, to a pop. L. dcidtiv-us 
(=*olidtivus) substilated for dfidsus: sec OTIOSE, 
Oriovus.)] Sloth, laziness. 

15s0 Hoorer Godly Confess, Evijb, We owe vnto our 
selues the exchuyng and auoydyng of Idlenes and ociuitic. 

-ock, ssfix, forming diminutives. A fewexamples 
of dimin. -oc, -ec, appear in OE., as Aea//oc ballock, 
In mod. Eng., the chief iastance 
of the dim. suffix is Ai/ock (found already la 

Wyclif) ; but other examples occur in the dialects, 
esp. in Sc., e.g. bitfock, lassock, gueock or gueyock, 
whilock, wyfock, also proper names as Bessock, 
Jamock, Kittock: sec Jamieson $.v. -0¢; -ock, 
Several names of animals, esp. birds and fishes, 
have the same ending, and are prob. orig. dimina- 
tive; among these are OE. cranoc, cornoc (dim. of 
cran), crane; ruddoc (read red) redbreast, ruddock; 
cf, the modern (some ME.) dunnock, haddock, 
girrock, paddock, piddock, pinnock, pollock, puttock; 
also, as names of things, buttock, hattock, tussock. 
Ia other words (some of which, as bannock, hassock, 
mattock, go back to OF.) -ock appears to be of 
different origin. 

Ockam, obs. form of OAKUM. 

Ockamie, -y, variants of Occanr Obs. 

Ocke, variant of Ac Ods., but. = 

+O-cker, o’ker, sé. Obs. Forms: 3-Goker, ir, 

gokyre, -ur, ocre, {-5 ocur, okere, 5okoure; . 
occar, -ure, 5-6 -our, 6 -ur, okker, aerial = 

Fe 


OCKER. 


ocker. (ME. ofer, a. ON, ofr increase of money, 
usury (Sw. ocker, Da. okker), corresp. to OE. wécor 
increase, fruit, offspring, OLG. *wéker (OF ris. woker, 
MLG. wéser, MDu, and Du. receker), OHG. wuck- 
har (MHG, waocher, Ger. wucher), Goth. wékr-s 
increase, usury (= Gr. ré«os); f.a root wak-, pre- 
Teut. wog-, perh. ultimately related to azzg- in L. 
augére, Goth. aukan to add, and to Teut. waks-, 
wax, grow.] The lending of money at interest, 
osury. (Usually referred to as a crime or sin.) 

a@1a2g Ancr. R. 202 Pe Vox of 3iscunge haucd peos 
hweolpcs: Tricherie, ..Simonie, Gavel, Oker, a 1300 £. £. 
Psaiter xiv. 5 Ne bis silver til okir [Wvcur vsnre] noght is 
givande. 21340 Hampote Psalter liv. 11 In thaim failis 
not okire, for thai aske mare in all thyngis than thai gif. 
¢€1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Adrian 114 For be tyme cumis 
aghene nane Sal gyfte na 3et ocre be tane. 14.. Pundale's 
Vis. 53 Throw ocur wold he sylver leyn For nyne schyllyng 
he wold have ten. a14go Myne Par. Pr. 372 Vsure and 
okere pat beth alon. 1533 Bettunoen Livy 11. (1822) 140 
This dett that he wes awand be non payment was ay duplyit 
on him be usure and okkir. 1 tLe (Donay) Prov. 
xxviii. 8 He that heapeth together riches by usuries and 
ocker, 1609 Skene Keg. Alay. 47b, Gif he receaves back 
againe mair nor he ganes; he commits vsurie and ocker. 
@ 1651 Catpeawoon Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) LIL. 14 Did 
wickedly receive some gaines and filthy Ocker. 

+O-cker, ovker, v. Ods. Forms: see prec. 
(f prec. sb.: cf. Sw. ockra to practise usury.] 

1. intr. Of money: To grow with, or as with, the 
addition of interest. 

a@zaas Ancr. R. 326 Pe pine, bet okered evere: vor sunne 
is bes deoftes feih bet he jiued to gauel, & to okere of pine. 

2. intr. To take ase to lend at interest. 

€ 1380 Wreur Sern, Sel. Wks. I. 260 God okurip not wip 
man bat 3if God make pe encrees, 1382 — Deut. xxviii, 12 
Thow shalt okyr to many folkis, and thi self shal not borwe 
to oker of eny man. 

3. ¢rans. To increase (money) by usury; to prt 
ont to interest, 

1303 R. Baunne Handl, Syuste 2621 A ney3t, when men 
hadde here reste He okerede pens yn hys cheste. ¢ 1380 
Wveitr Sern. Sel. Wks. I. 259 Whi gavest fou not my 
moneie to be table, to be occurid? / 

Hence + Ockering, o'kering, v4/. sé., the taking 
of interest, usury. 

1300 Cursor M. 6796 If bat pon lenis ani thing, oes ask 
it noght wit occiring [v.r. okering], 1303 R. Baunne 
Handl. Synue 2465 Okeryng ys on many manere, Mo pan 
y kan telle now here. 21340 Hamrote Psalter Ixxi 14 Of 
okerynge & wickednes he sal by pe sanies of baim. 

Ockere, obs. form of OcuRE. 


+ O-ckerer, o'kerer. Oés. [f, OckeR sd. or 
v.+-ER1: chiefly of northem, and finally Sc. use.] 
One who takes interest for the loan of money; 
a usurer. (Commonly referred to as a criminal 
or heinous sinner.) 

1300 Cursor AL. 14034(Cott.) A man quilum was wont Penis 
for to lene vm-stunt, Pis man he was an okerer [Fair/. okrure}. 
a1y40 Hampote Ps. cviii. 10 (cix. 12] The okyrere ransake 
all his substaunce. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxi. 71 (Harl.) 
He [the rook] betokenyth okerers and false merchauntz. 
(3 ha Towneley Myst. xxx. 297 Of barganars and okerars 
and lufars of symonee. xgsga Lynoesay Monarche 5728 
Fornicatoris, and Ockararis. 1591 Jas. 1. Fustes, Poet. Exerc. 
1440 The treasures gathered by the paines..sore, Of their 
forebeers occurrars. 1609 SKENE Reg. Maj. 40 All the 
gudes and geir pertcining to ane ockerer, qnhither he deceis 
testat or vntestat, perteins to the King. 1699 in E. W. 
Dunbar Soc. Life Moray (1865) 31 Under the certificating 
of heing pursued as Ocenrrers or Uerers 


Ockham, Ockro, Ockster: 
OKRO, OXTER. 

O’clock: see Ciock 56.13d. Ocom, Ocopy, 
Ocorn, obs, ff. Oakus, Occupy, Acorn. 

Ocra, Ocraceous, obs, ff. OkRo, OcuRaczous. 

-ocracy, the suffix -cracy, with the combining -o 
(orig. taken from the stem of the prec. element) : 
in quot. 1894, nsed as a nonce-word, ‘the rule of 
any class’. So-ocrat. See -cracy, -cRAT. 

1834 Yait's Mag. 1. 180/1 The trade-ocracy and bnreau- 
ocracy must now ., prepare themselves to defer to the 
opinion of the men of hardened hands. 1894 Speaker 


14 July 40/2 [To] erect the great pillar of human brother- 
hood on the ruins of all the ‘ocracies *, 


Ocre, obs. form of OcHRE; var. OcKER Oés. 

ll Ocrea (¢kréi). Erron.ochrea, 7/.-s. [L. 
ocrea a greave or legging, worn by foot-soldicrs, 
hunters, and country people.) a. Sot. (2) A 
sheath or tube round a stem or stalk formed by the 
lateral cohesion of two or more stipules; (5) The 
thin sheath surronnding the seta in mosses. b. 
Zool, An investing part or growth similar to this; 
the ‘boot’ of a bird (see Ocrzate a. 2). 

1830 Linpey Wal, Syst. Bol. 169 The cohesion of the 
scarious stipnl into a sheath, technically called an ochrea, 
or boot, is sufficient to distinguish ae onezs from all other 
plants, 1835 — Introd, Bot, (1848) 1. 308 When stipules 
surround the stem of a plant they become an ochrea, 1863 
Bernetry Brit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Ocrea, a little sheath 
sometimes investing the base of the frnitstnik, distinct from 
the vaginola, 

Hence Ocrea‘ceous a., Bot., of the natnre or 
form of an ocrea. 

31878 Masters Hen/rey's Bol. 329 The. .plants of this order 
may be distinguished by the pecnliar ocreaceous stipules. 


see OAKUM, 
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Ocreate (g'kriet), «. Erron. ochreate. 
prec. + -ATE “.] 

1. Wearing or fnrnished with an ocrea, greave, or 
legging ; booted. 

. Ornith, Booted: having the tarsal envelope 
fused into a continuous ocrca or boot, as in Snnde- 
vall’s group of Birds, Ocreatz, containing the 
thrushes, nightingales, redbreasts, etc. A 

3. Sot. Having the stipules united by cohesion 
into a sheath snrrounding the stem. 

31830 Linney Naf, Syst. Bot, 169 Apetatous dicotyledons, 
with .. ochreate stipnla. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 
(ed. 6) 106 Sheathing stipules, like those of Polygonum, are 
said to be ochreate, or (better) ocreate. 

+O-created, z. Obs. [-Ep1.] =prec.1; booted. 

1661 Furver lWorthies, Norwich 1. (1662) 275 A Scholar 
undertook .. to address himself ocreated uuto the Vice- 
Chancellour. 

Ocreo-, Ocrie: see Ocunzo-, OcHRY. 

Ocro, variant of OKRo, an esculent plant. 

Qct-, form of Ocra- and Ocro-, used before 
a vowel, as in OcTfacTINAL, OCTARTICULATE, o¢?- 
ammonto-, see OcTa- b. 

Oct., abbrev. of Ocravo, OcroBER. 

Octa- (gkti), a. Gr. ée7n-, comb. form of baru 
eight, with which it varies in some words. Most 
of the English derivatives of océa- appear in their 

laces as main words; the following are of minor 
importance: Octachronons (-z'krones) a. Pros. 
(Gr. x¢dvos time] =octasemic. Octacolic (-kp’lik) 
a. Pros, [Cowon 2], consisting of cight cola, Octa- 
phonie (-fynik) a. Afus. [Gr. pov} voice, sound], 
composed in eight parts. Octapodio (-pg'dik) a. 
Pros. [Gr.d«randé-ns, beranovs, -70d- eight-footed], 
containing eight metrical feet; Octapody (-z'pdii), 
a verse of eight feet. Octasemio(-simik) a. Pros. 
[L. octasémus, Gr. berdonpos}, containing eight 
more or units of time. Octastrophio (-strg*fik) a. 
fros., consisting of eight strophes or stanzas. 

1go0 H. W. Smytu Greek Metric Poets 195 We might 
arrange (the passage) in Octapodies. 

. In Chem. octa-, oct- (sometimes o¢to-) indicates 
the presence of eight atoms or units of an element or 
radical, as in octacarborn, octuchloride, octammonio-. 

1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 425 The octammonio- 
diplatinic compounds consist of double molecules of tetram- 


monio-platinic compounds having two or more molecules. 
1877 Octachloride {see Ocran 3). 

ctachord (pktakjid), a. and sé. Afus. Also 
octo-. [ad. late L. octachord-os,a. Gr. duTdxops-os 
eight-stringed, f.d«7a- OcTa- + xopdy string, CHORD. 
In mod.F, cetacorde (Littré).] q 

A. adj. a. Having eight strings. b. Relating 
to a scale of eight notes. 

1760 Stites in PAIL Trans. LI. 737 In the time of the 
octachord lyre. /4id. 771 Denying that the octachord 
system could have anything to do with his invention. ; 

B. sb. a. A series of eight notes, as the ordinary 
diatonic scale. (Cf. tetrachord, hexachord.) bb. A 
musical instrument having eight strings. 

1776 Buaney Hist. Mus. 1. 35 Forming then the whole 
system of the octachord, or heptachord, as I understand it. 
1811 Busay Dect. Afus. (ed. 3), Octachord, an instrument, 
or system, comprising gpk sounds, or seven degrees. The 
Octachord, or lyre, of Pythagoras, comprehended the two dis- 
junct tetrachords expressed by the letters E, F, G, A, B, C, 
D, E. 1882 Academy 5 Apr. 276 His mode of reasoning is 
- like the octochord itself, somewhat artificial. 

Hence Octacho'rdal (octo-) a., of the octachord. 

1882 Academy 15 Apr. 276/3 The octochordal scale is of 
great antiquity, 


[f. as 


Octactinal (pktektainil, -zktinil), a. Zool.” 


[f Gr. care or dxra- eight + duris, duriv- ray +-AL: 
cf, ActiINAL.] Having eight rays ; sfec. belonging 
to the Octactinix or Octocoralla, sub-class of An- 
thozoa (see Octo-), So Octacti‘nian a. and sé. 


1888 Routesron & Jackson Anim, ae 769 Jickeli sug- 
gests..that the Graptolites are possibly Octactinians, 1891 


Cent. Dict., Octactinal, 

Octad (g'kt#d). ad. L. octas, octad-, a. Gr. 
éxrds, «dda a group of eight: see -aD 1 a.] 

1. A group or series of eight; sfec. in ancient 
systems of arithmetical notation: A gronp or 
series of eight characters corresponding to succes- 
sive powers of ten (analogons to the groups of six 
figures marking millions, billions, etc, now used). 

31883 Sin E. C. Baytey Geneal. Mod. Numerals win Frat. 

+ Asiat. Soc. XV. 48 [The Greeks] had, however, a systeni 
of ‘octads’ and ‘tetrads' for expressing numbers of very 
high value. Jérd. 49 By collecting the alphabetical signs 
in groups of eight or ‘octads’, decimally arranged, 

2. Math, a. Mod. Geom. The set of eight inter- 
sections of three quadric sorfaces. 

31889 Cavzey in Afessenger XVUL. 149 The eight points of 
intersection of any three qnadric surfaces are an octad, 

tb. p/. A system of eight imaginaries analogous 
to Gnaternigie also called octaves. Obs. 

1 . T. Graves in id. 4 
cn Collected Popore 1. eee SF 


3. Chem. An element or radical that has the 
combining powcr of eight units, i.e. of eight atoms 
of hydrogen. 


OCTAHEDRIC. 


1877 Watts Fownes’ Chent. 1, 268 Rau{bidium) and 
Qs{mium] form tetroxides (analogous to octochlorides), and 
may therefore be regarded as octads. rae 

Hence Octadie (pkteedik) a., of or pertaining to 
an octad. Octadie surface (Mod. Geont.),a quartic 
surface, eight of whose nodes form an octad. 

1870 Cavey in Pree. Lond. Math. Soc. 4. 20. 

Octadrachm (¢ktidrem), octo-. [ad. Gr. 
berddpaxp-os adj., weighing or worth eight 
drachmx, f. éra- + Spaxyy Dracuma.] An 
anctent Greek coin of the valne of cight drachme. 

1876 Humpnreys Coin-Coll. Man. v. 41 The Edonians 
coined octodrachms, pieces of eight drachms. 1883 Afhenzunt 
28 Feb, 284/r A silver octadrachm of the town of Ichnz, in 
Macedon, and a very fine tetradrachm of Camarina. 

Octaedral, etc.: see OcraHEDRAL, etc. 

Octaeterid (¢ktaitiorid), Also in Gr. form 
octaeteris. (ad. Gr. deraernpis, -18-, f. dxra- 
Ocra- + éros year. In F. octadtéride (1732 in Dict. 
Trévoux).] Inthe ancient Greek calendar, a period 
of eight years, in the course of which three months 
of 30 days each were intercalated so as to bring 
the year of 12 Junar months into accord with the 
solar year. So Octaeteric (-iterik) a., of or 
belonging to this period. 

a@17a7 Newton Chronol. Amended (1728). 75. 1747-41 
CHAMBERS eee Octacterides, in chronology, etc. the space, 
or duration of eight years, 1753 — Cycl. Supf., Octacteris, 
.«- in antiquity, a cycle, or term, of eight years, at the end 
of which three entire lunar months were added. 1846 Grote 
Greece U1, 11. ii, 353 sete, The properties of the octaeteric or 
enneaeteric period. 1862 Sie G. C Lewis Astron. Ancients 

8 The octaeteric cycle, attributed to Cleostratns, /bid. 2 

hree months of thirty days apiece were intercalated in eac 
of the two first octaeterids. 1899 Waror FowLer Roman 
Festivals 2 In the octaeterts or 8-year cycle there were 99 
lnnar months, m 

Octagon (p'ktaggn), 5d. anda. Also 7 octa- 
gone, octogone, 7-8 octogon. [ad. L. octé-, 
octégin-os adj., a. Gr. d«rayor-os eight-cornered, 
f, bera- Ocra- + stem of yavia corner, angle. In 
F, octogone (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sé. 1. Geom. A plane figure having eight 
angles and eight sides. Hence applied to material 
objects of octagonal form or section. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Octogon. 1660 Barrow Euclid w. 
xi. Schol, Then will AB be the side of Octagone. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xvi. 84 They {the tents] were octogons 
somewhat broader towards the bottom. a7 Lococas Trav. 
(1889) 11. 284 A tower at each corner, which .. are octagons. 

Morn, Star 2 Mar., The ceiling of the room is coffered 
in octagons geometrically arranged. - 

2. Fortif. A fort having eight bastions. 

— in Prius, 1747-41 in Cuampers Cyc. 

. adj. = OCTAGONAL. 

1679 M. Rusoen Further Discov. Bees 81.The form is 
octagon or eight square. Rate H. Watpore Vertue's 
Aneed, Paint. (1786) 1V. 1 it he octagon buildings at each 
end, 1994 Westu. Mag. II. 316 A .. magnificent octogon 
hall. 1808 Scott Afarme v. xxv, Dun-Edin's cross, a pillared 
stone, Rose on 4 turret octagon. 186a Miss Brappon Lady 
Audley vii. 50 An octagon apte-chamber. 

C. Comb., as octagon-faced a. (after double- 
faced); octagon-stitch, a stitch in crochet-work. 

1885 Mas. Burnett 7Aco iv. (1888) 81, I will show you how 
to do the octagon-stitch. 189a B, Hinton Lora’s Return 
203 This personage must be octagon-faced, at the least. 

Octagonal (gktae-gonal), 2. Also 6-8 octo-. 
[In 16th, ectogonal, ad. mod.L. octégondl-is, in F. 
octogonal (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.): see prec.. and 
-AL.] Of the form of an octagon; eight-sided. 

1571 Dicces Pantone, w. xxv. Gg ij, A figure .. enuironed 
with 6 equiangle Octogonall and 8 equilater triangular 
pane 2 bases. 1788 Warton fHtst. Kiddingion 4 The 

thic mouldings on the faces of its {a font’s} octogonal 
panes. 1812-16 J. Suitn Panorama Se. & Ari Liz A.. 
triangular, square, or octagonal bar, 1860 TynDALL Glac. L 
v. 40 A little octagonal building. _ 

Hence Octa‘gonally adv., in an octagonal form. 

1783 Jounson in Bibi Topogr. Brit. U1. 433 Our cockpit 
built octagonally. 

4+ Octago‘nian, @. Obs. Of or belonging to an 
octagon. 

Applied to a Dissenting congregation in Liverpool, wor- 
shipping in a building known from its shape as the Octagon. 

1813 JerreRSon Writ, (1830) 1V. 225 The best collection of 
uae psalms is that of the Octagonian dissenters of Liver- 


pool. 

Octagynia, etc.: see Ocrocynia, etc. 

Octahedral (pktah7dril, -he-dral), octo-, a. 
Also octaedral, octoedral. [f. late L. octa(h)edr- 
os, a. Gr. dxréedp-os eight-sided : see OCTAHEDRON 
and -au.] Having the form of an octahedron ; 
contained hy eight plane (esp. triangular) faces. 

1758 Remo tr. Afacguer's Chym, 1. 222 The crystals of 
Alum are octaedral... These octaedral solids are triangular 
pyramids, having their angles cut away, so that four of tbeir 
surfaces are hexagons, and the other four triangles. 1796 
Hatcuatt in Pétt, Trans. LXXXVI. 292 Various modifica- 
tions between the octoedral figure aud the cube. 1813 
Pinkxeaton Petra/, l. 312 Some detached crystals of octa- 
hedral iron. 1869 Pinttirs Vesue. iii, 94 Crystallized in 
cnbes and octahedral forms, , 

b. Of or belonging to an octahedron. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 88 At each angle of the octa- 
hedral face. " . 

Octahedrie (-he‘drik), ¢. rare. Also octo-. 
{f Gr. derdedpos (see OcraHEDRoy) + -1¢: in 


OCTAHEDRICAL. 


mod. F. octaddriyue (Littré).] = prec. Also +Octa- 
he‘drical, octe- a. 

1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1. 44 The form- 
ing of Alum into an octahedricall figure. @1691 Bovir 
Hist. Ar (1692) 249 The alum appeared to be .. coagulated 
in many Octaedrical grains. 1730-6 Battey folio), Octoedri- 
cal, 1847 National Cycl. 11, 868 Nitrate of barytes appears 
as octahedric crystals, s 

Octahedrid (pktahfdrid, -he'drid), a. Cryst. 
[f. as prec. + -1D%,) Applied to any plane, in 
a crystallographic system, which intersects all the 
three axes of coordinates; so called because n group 
of eight such planes would form an octahedron. 
Opposed to prismatotd and pinakotd. 

2895 Stoay-MaskeLyye C7 slatlogr. ti § 18. s 

Octahedrite (pktabidrait, -he-droit). Alin. 
Alsc octo-. [f.as prec. + -ITE! 2b.} Native dioxide 
of titanium, occurring in erystals of octabedral and 
other related forms; also called ANATASE. 

1805 R. Jameson Syst. Ain, 11. 493. 1831 Barwster 
Optics xvii. a 1868 Dana Asin. (ed. > 24%. 

Octahedron (pktihfdrgn, -hedr/n), octo-. 
Pl. -ons or -a. Also 6-8 octa(h)edrum, 6-9 
octacdron, 7-9 octoedron. [a. Gr. derdedpov 
an octahedron, neater of d«rdedpos adj., eight- 
sided, f, dera-Ocra- + fSpaseat. In L. octacdron, 
med.L, octa(h)edrum (Du Cange), F. octaddre, also 
octohédre (1587 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Geom, A solid figure contalned by eight plane 
faces; usually, one contained by eight triangles 
(such as is formed by two pyramids on opposite 
sldes of a quadrilateral base); spec. the regular 
octahedron, one of the five regular solids, contained 
by eight equal equilateral triangles (formed by 
two equal pyramids with equilateral faces on a 
square base). Hence ge, Any material body, esp. 
a crystal, of this form. 

Truncated oclakedron, a. fourteen-sided solid formed from 
the regular octahedron hy truncating its six corners, and 
thus forming six new square faces, while cutting down the 
eight original triangular faces into regular hexagons. 

1570 Bituincstey Euclid xiv xiv. 406 An octohedron is 
denided into two equall and like Pyramids. 1655 H. More 
Antid, Ath. App. (1712) 183 There are Fine regular Bodies 
.sthe Cube, the Tetraedrum, the Octaedrum, the Dodeca- 
edrum, and the Eicosaedrum, 1656 Stantey //ist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 186/2 The Octaedrons consist of eight like sides. 
1823 H. J. Brooke Jatrod. Crystallogr. 141 Octahedrons 
with rhombic bases. 1851 Rictiaapson Geol, v. 76 If we take 
a cube and cut off all the eight corners till the original faces 
disappear, we shal] make it an octohedron. 1880 CLEMiN- 
SHAW tr, Wurts' Atom. Th. 142 The nitrates of barinm, 
strontium, and lead,..crystallise in octohedra, 

+ Octahe'drous, a. Ods. In 8 octoedrous. 
{£ stem of prec. +-ous.] = OCTANEDRAL. 

1jon R. Tnoaesay in PAtl Trans. XXIII. 1072 Copper 
Ore..shot into an Octoedrons form. 

Octakis-, Gr. d«rdais eight times, as in O:cta- 
kishexahe‘dron Cvys/., a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. 

1878 [see Hexaxis-]. 

Octamerous (pkte*méras), a. Nat. Hist, Also 
octomeroua (-g'm-). [f. Gr. d«rapep-7s in eight 
parts (uépos part) + -ous.] a. Bot. Having the 
parts of the flower in series of eight. (Often written 
8-nrerous.) b. Zool. Having the radiating parts 
or organs eight in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1864 Weaster, Oclamerous (Bot.), having the parts in 
eights. Gray. 1875 Bennett & Dvea tr. achs’ Bot. 565 
Pentamerous flowers and.. those which are truly tetramerons 
(or octamerous), 1877 Huxiey Anat. {nv. A aint. iii 159 The 
finally hexamerons iAiifforcon passes through a tetramerous 
and an octomerous stage. 

So Octa'meriam, the state of being octamerous 
(Aumorously, the state of being in cight Tide 

1873 Wurtney Orient, Stud, 133 Announced ,. to form 
eight volumes .. perhaps the estimated octamerism of the 
work was meant to be understood in some peculiar sense. 


Octameter (gkizmita:), a. and 5b. Pros. 


Also octometer (-p'm-),  [nd. L. octameter, -trum 
adj., n. Gr. derdperp-os (uérpov measure), ] 

a. adj. Consisting of eight measures or fect. b. 
sb, A verse containing cight measures or feet. 

1849 Por PAtlos, Composition, The rhythm .. of the 
‘Raven’ .. is trochaic, is octameter acatalectic, alternating 
with heptameter catalectic .. and terminating with tetra- 
meter catalectic. 1889 Athenxum as May 657/s ‘ March: 
an Ode’ (by Swinburne], isthe only instance in the language 
of a poem written in octometers. rg00 H. W. Smuytn Greek 
Metric Poets 259 The lon swelling octameter. 

Octan (ktan), a. i F. octane, m Paré, 16thc., 
octaine, ad. L, octants, fonnd only ia sense ‘of the 
8th legion’, but cf. guartan, guintan.| Octan 
Jever: a fever in which the paroxysms occur ¢very 
7 day (both paroxysmal days being counted). 

1897 Alibutt's Syst. Afed. V1. 318 Further modifications 

have been recognised by nosologists as quintan, sextan, octan. 

| Octandria (ektendria). fof. [mod.L. f. 

Gr. éxrd eight + dvip- (dvijp) man, male: sce -1A1.] 
_ Acclass in the Linnzean Sexual System, comprising 

plants with eight stamens. Tfence Octavnder, a 

plant of this class; Octa‘ndrian a., Octa‘ndrious 

a., belonging to this class ; Octa'ndrous a., having 

eight stamens. 
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ae eee Cycl. Supp., Octandria, ..a class of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and eight stamina, or male parts 
in each. 1828 Wenstex, Ocfander .. Octandrian. 1830 
Linnuev Nat, Syst. Bot. a enera_ belonging 
to this family. 1880 Sir E. Reco Japan Il. 43 The flowers 
nre octandrous, 

Octane (y'ktau). Chem. [f. Oct(a-, Oct(o- + 
-ANE 2b.] The paraffin of the octacarbon series 
(C,ll,,). So Ovctene (-in) (-ENE], the olefine of 


the same scrices (C,E1,,), also called octylene;. 


Ovotine (-9in) [-1xz5], the hydrocarbon of the same 
serics (C,H,,) homologous with acetylene or ethine; 
Octoric a., applied to fatty acids, etc. of the same 
series, as oclote acid (C,H,,0,), one lsomeric form 
of which is caprylic acid. 

1ga Watts Dict, Chen. V1.877 Octane. Cy His. This 
hydrocarbon is one of the constituents of American petro- 
eum. /did. 710 Hydrocarbons .. Second Series, .. Olefines 
..Octene or Octylene, Ca Hig. 1877 — Fownes' Chem, Il. 


2 Third Series. .. Kthine or Acetylene Series. ., Octine, 
'sHy. 3188x — Dict. Chem. VIEL 1424 Octoic acids, | 


Ca Hie O2. 

Ovctangle, 2. and sé. 10s. [ad. post-cl. L. 
octangul-us adj. eight-augled, f. acto eight + angu- 
dus ANGLE.] 8. adj, Having eight angles, octa- 
gonal, b. sé, A fignre with eight angles, an octagon. 

1613-14 Cuarman Masque Alid, Temple a } A siluer 
Temple of an octangle figure, 1651 J. Flazakz Agrippa's 
Oce. Philos, 253 The other figures, viz. triangle, quadrangle, 
sexangle, septangle, octangle. 1686 AGuoNnay Painting 
Jilustr. 322 The Octangles which inviron the Ceiling. 1726 
Leon tr. Adberti's Archit. 111. 4/1 The middle Rays of ia 
Octangle may be called a Pyramid of eight faces. 

Octangular (pkizngitliz),a. [f. L. octangul- 
us (see prec.) + -AR: cf. anguliris ANGULAtt.] 
Ilaving eight angles ; octagonal. 

1644 Eve.yn Diary 22 Oct., A Cabinet of an octangular 
forme. 1758 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 27 An 
octangular Howling-green. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 
1. 1. iv, 39 An oclangular vase of brass. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 147 An octangular riog of iron. 

llence Octa‘ngularneas (Hailey vol. II, 1727). 

Octant (pktint). [ad- late L. octaus, -tant-em 
a half quadrant (Vitrav.), f. ocfo eight: cf. greadrans 
Quapnant. So F. octant, in sense 3 (1683 In 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The eighth part of a circle; #.¢. either (2) an 
arc of a circle, forming one eighth of the circam- 
ference, or (6) one eighth of the area of a circle, 
contained within two radii at an angle of 45°. 

31750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 69 Thro’ the whole octant OA, 
it is continually decreasing. 2875 T. R. Roainson s6id. 
CLXV. 4:1 The irregularity of the wind .. varies in each 


octant. 

b. Each of the eight parts into which a solid 
figure or body (¢. g. a sphere), or the space around 
a central point, is divided by three planes (usually 
mutually at right angles) intersecting at the central 
point. 


1790 Witpeore in Phil, Trans, LXXX. 497 Disposed in | 


the eight octants of a regular poreelepineloe 1875 Ben- 
nett & Dveza tr. Sacks’ Bot, 288 The glohule {=antheridium 
of Nitel/a) now consists of four lower and four upper octants 
of a sphere... Each octant now breaks up .. into an outer 
and an inner cell. oe Stoav- MasKELYNE Crystallogr. it. 
§ 1g These planes, YZ, ZX, XY, divide the space round the 
origin into eight hollow quoins or octants. 

Q. Astron. That point in the apparent course of 
a planet at which it is 45° distant from another 
planet, from the sun, or from some particular point; 
spec. each of the four points at which the moon is 
45° from conjunction with or opposition to the sun, 
or midway between the syzygies and quadratures. 

1690 Levsovan Curs. Afath. 773 About the Octants from 
the Aphelion and Perihelion. 1706 Putuurs, Octant or 
Octile (in Astrol), when a Planet is in such an Aspect or 
Position with respect to another, that their Places are only 
distant an eighth part of a Circle, or 45 Degrees. ¢1735 
Macutn in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) 1. 275 It will be of 

eat use, if I could have a few places of the moon when in 
the octants or near, 1787 Bonnvcastte stron. xxi. 363 In 
her third octant .. she again appears gibbous. 1834 ist. 
Astron, ix. 45/1 (U. K. S)A third [inequality of the moon], 
called the variation, .. is greatest in the octants. 

3. An instrument in tbe form of a graduated 
cighth of a clrcle, used for making angular measure- 
ments, esp. in astronomy and navigation. (In 
Fr., mentioned 1683 in Le Cordier, /mstruments 


des Pilotes.) 

173: Haptevin PAI, Trans. XXXVI. 150 ‘The Instru- 
ment consists of an Octant 4 BC, having on its Limh SC an 
Arch of 45 Degrees, divided into_90 Parts or half Degrees. 
2774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 2 The principal In- 
struments used in surveying: such as the Theodolite, the 
astronomical Quadrant, and Hadley's Octant, or Sextant. 
1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 316 Binding himself 
to divide all sextants and octants by the same engine. 

Tience Octa‘ntal a., of or pertaining to an octant. 

1776 Moastey in PA. Trans. LXVI. 363 If from these .. 
we reject the octantal cao he x 

| Octapla (pktipla). Also anglicized octaples. 
{ad. Gr. éeramAd, uenter pl. of dxromAods eight-fold, 
after Hexapia. Cf. mod.F. octaples (Littré).] A 
text consisting of eight versions, esp. of the Scrip- 
tures, in parallel arrangement. ’ 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xviii, 178 Origen never 
wrote any Octaples. 1705 ITickeRINGILL Priester. We (1721) 


OCTAVE. 


216 St. Hierome had not only the Aid of the Learned Origen 
oe Hexaples and Octaples) but he himself also was a great 
ebraition. 1727-41 Cnameens Cycé, Octapla, a term in 
the sacred learning, used for a kind of ancient polyglot 
bible, consisting of eight columns 1831-3 E. buxton £ec/. 
Hist. xxiv. (1845) 516 Ilaving succeeded in finding 2 other 
Greek lea he {Origen} added them to the rest 
(the Hexapla); and thus the whole was arranged in eight 
columns, and was published with the name of Octapla. 

Octapodic, -pody: sce Octa-. 

Octarch (ektask), a. Bot, [f. Gr. der-d elght 
+dpx} beginning, origin: cf. Diarcu.) Arising 
from eight distinct points of origin, as the woody 
tissue of a root. 

1884 Bowen & Scott De gory Phaner, 450 In the hep- 
tarch or octarch examples of clavatum investigated, | 
almost always found one of the concave plates larger, and 
of narrow horseshoe-like cross-section, the other smaller and 
much flatter, | /d/d, 363 In the species of Trichomanes in- 
vestigated, triarch to octarch bundles usually occur. 

Octarchy (pktarki). [f Gr. durd eight + 
-apxia rule, |. -apxos ruling, ruler.] A government 
by ye Tulers; an aggregate of eight tribal or 
pete ingdoms each under its own ruler : applied 

yy some historians " ewsig of Hzpranrciy) to the 
eight kingdoms reckoned by them to have been 
established by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

1799-1805 S. Tuaxen Anglo. Sax. (1836) 1. ut. v. 190 Eight 
Anglo-Saxon governments were established. .. This mtate of 
Britain has been weal denominated the Saxon hept- 
archy. When all the kingdoms were settled, they formed 
an octarchy. 1854 Miuman Lat, Chr, 11. 91 One of the 
northern kingdoms of the Octarchy. ~ Sat, Rev, 16 Nov. 
566/a His plan for the division of England .. into an 
octarchy of provinces. 

Octaroon : see OcToROON. 

Octarticulate, a. Nal. //ist. [f. L. octo 
eight + artictd-ws joint: cf. articulate.) Having 
eight joints; eight-joiated, 

1856-8 W. CLaak Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 340 Antennz 
octarticulate, z 

Octastich (pktastik). Also 6-9 in Gr. form 
ootastichon, 7 ooto-, ootastick. [ad. Gr. derd- 
atix-os of eight verses (orixos row, line).] A group 
of eight lines of verse. 

1877-87 Hounsneo Chron, 111. 922/2 When I. Leland the 
famous antiqnarie wrote this welwishing octastichon vnto 
the said Wolseie. 1656 Buouxt Glossegr., Octostick. a 1693 
Usquuart Raédelais un, xvii. 143 Mt is meirified in this 
Octastick. 1891 Datver /ntrod. Lit. O. 7. (ed. 3) 375 Several 
pentastichs and hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich 
also occur. | f 

Octastichous (gktxstikes), ¢. Sof. Also 
oeto'stichous. [f. as prec. + -0us.] Having 
eight leaves in the spiral row, and thus eight 
vertical rows in the phyllotaxis. 

1870 Bentizy Alan. Bot, (ed. 2) 138 A fourth variety of 
Phyllotaxis .. is the octastichous or 8-ranked. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. 124 Octostichous, or Eight-ranked .. occurs in 
the Holly, Aconite. 

Octastyle (p'ktistoil), a. and sd. Arch. Also 
octo-. [ad. late L. octastfl-us (Vitruv.), a. Gr. 
dberdarod-os (aTGdos pillar). Cf. mod.F. octostyle 
(1580), earlier octastyle (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

a, adj, Having eight colamas ia front or at the 
end, as a building. . 56. A building or portico 


| having eight columns. 


1706 Puitups, Octastylos or Octastyle, a Building that has 
eight Pillars in Front. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl, s.v., The 
eight columns of the octostyle may either be disposed in 
aright line..orinacircle. 1846 Ennis Elgin Maré, 1. 235 
The Parthenon, which was octastyle. 1866 Futon dnc. § 


| Mod. Gr. IL. v viii 142 The temple is Doric, octostyle, or 


with eight columns at each end. 

Octateuch (p'ktitivk). Also ooto-.  [ad. 
late L. octatench-ts (Cassiod.), a. Gr. durdrevx-os 
containing eight books (rrixes book); (sc. BiBAcs) 
the volume containing the first elght books of the 
O.T. (Euseb.). In mod.F. octateugue (Littré).J 
The first eight books of the Old Testament col- 
lectively ; the Pentateuch together with the books 
of Joshua, Judges, and Rath, 

x Hauer View Antig. 37 Not unlike onto that 
[style] of Theodoret in his qnestions upon the Octotench. 
es Heramne Collect. 14 Mar, (O. H. S$.) I. 204 The first 

folume is to be confin'd to ye Octatench, 5849 Cuazon 
Visits Alonast. One MS. of the Octoteuch, or first eight 
books of the Old Testament. 

Octaval (pkt2-vil), 2. [f..as next+-at.] Per- 
taining to an octave; proceeding by octaves, or by 
eights; octonal. (In quot. opposed to decimal.) 

1884 Science 1V. 415/2 An octaval system of numeration, 
with its possible subdivision 8, 4, 2, 1, would have been 
originally better. 4 

Octave (pktév), sd. (a.) Also in sense 1 (p21) 
4 utaves, 4-6 utas, 5 oeptaves, optas, ceptas, 7 
outas, [a. F. octave (12the. in Hatz,-Darm.), ad. L. 
octiva fem. of octde-tes eighth (sc. dies oe 
superseded the pop. OF, oitieve (witiere, huiticve), 
sing. f., also Autteus, tuyfeats, pl. masc. (perh. i 
L. octalzs); semi-popular forms in OF. in sense t 
(pL) were ofazes, o1teres, oectaves, oclawes, AF. 
oeplaves, whence ei ME. ae in al ' 

. Eccl. (Formerly always in fi: -L. 
Oclavety ors huitieves.) ®. The eighth day after 
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a festival (both days being counted, and so always 
falling on the same day of the week as the festival 
itself). b. (In later use.) The period of eight days 
beginning with the day of a festival. 

dn the octaves answered to med.L. i# octavis ‘on the 
eighth day’ of a festival. 

a, [1358 Act 25 Edw. /f/ (Stat. of Provisors), A les oeptaves 
(16¢h ¢. fv. utas) de la pnrificacion Nostre Dame] 13.. 
Trental of Gregory (Vernon MS.) 126 Let aya Masses 
bi zoure ‘hestes Wib-inne be vtaues of pe ffestes. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 259 In be utas [v.77. eotas, 
eoytaues] of Esterne. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 766 Wtinne 
pe utaus of hurr’ douster Seynt Ede. 1429 Rolls of Parti. 
IV, 342/a Atte the oeptaves of Seynt Martyn in Wynter. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 28 To contynwe sevene nyght 
aftir tyl the Vtas of my yeerday be passyd, 1472-3 Rolfs 
of Parlt, V1. 28/a He appiered not..in the optas of saint 
Ie the Baptiste. 1493 Festivad/ (W. de W. 1515) 49 b, 

“or eche houre of the day.. and euery daye of the utas. 
1599 Life Sir 1. More in Wordsw. Ecel. Biog. (1853) IL. 174 
It is Saint Thomas's Eve, and the Utas of Saint Peter. 
1610 HoLtaxo Camden's Brit... Ireland 166 A Parliament 
was held at Kilkenny in the Outas of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. /éf@. 181 On the Monday after 
the Outas of Easter. 

. B. 1387 Taevisa /igden (Rolls) V111. 323 pat yere in pe 
occahis (v.77. octavas, eotaves, octaves, Hicuen in octavis 
Epiphania] of be twelfpe day was made a parlement at 
Londoun. 1432-50 /did., In whiche yere a parliamente was 
kepede at London in the octaves of the Ipiphany. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 436/2 Betwyxe the octaues of ester an 
penthecoste. 1563-87 Foxe 4. § AL (2506) 201/2 Driving 
off the time from the daie of Saint Martine to the octanes 
following, 1§80 Futke Against Alfen 356 (T.) Celestine 
granted from the feast,—and in the octaves, every day, 
thirty thousand years of pardon! 1688 Daynen Brit, Rediv. 
zr When his wondrous octaue roll’d again, He brought a 
royal infant in histrain. 1739 Wiurerteo in Life & Frods. 
(1756) 169 The Vicar takes care to observe the Octaves of 
Easter. “1818 Cauiss Digest (ed. 2) V. 394 A writ of entry 
was returnable on the octave of St. Michael, which was the 
goth of October. 1883 W, H. Rict-Jones Neg. S. Osnrund 
(Rolls) 1. 80 xo¢e, The festival of S. Silvester is on December 
31, so that it is always within the octave of Christmas. 

c. transf. A period of festivity. 

1597 Suaks. 2 fen. /V, u. tv. 22 Here will be old Vtis: it 
will be an excellent stratagem. 1602 Cont. Liberal. & Pro, 
an. tii, in Hazl. Dedstey VIII. 355 Let us begin the utas of 
our jollity. 

2. A group of eight lines of verse; a stanza of 
eight lines (sfec. = OrTava RMA); = Ocret 2. 

@ 1586 Sionev Arcadia (1622) 357 With monefull melodie 
it continued this octaue. 1604 E. Glarmstone] D'Acosta's 
Hist. Indies vi. xxviii. 492 They have likewise put our 
compositions of musicke into their language, as Octaves, 
Songs, and Rondells, 1818 Byron Let. /o Murray 39 Sept., 
1 have finished the First Canto (a long one, of abont 180 
octaves), 188: Athenzum No. 2811. 328/2 A group of 
sonnets.. written in the regular form of octave and sestet. 


3. Aus. (Formerly Excuru, q.v. Sometimes 
abbrev. 8ve.) a, The note eight diatonic degrees 
above (or below) a given note (both notes being 
counted), which is produced by vibrations of twice 
(or half) the rate; it forms the starting-point of 
a_new scale of identical intervals but different 
pitch, and thus has the same name as the given 
note, and is treated in harmony as a replicate of it. 
Hence, by extension, any of the notes at successive 
intervals of eight degrees above or below a given 
note (second octave, third octave, etc.). b. The 
interval between any note and its octave; an in- 
terval of eight (or strictly seven) degrees of the 
diatonic scale, comprising five tones and two dia- 
tonic semitones. c. A series of notes, or keys of 
an instrument, extending through this interval. 
d. The concord of a note and its octave; two 


notes an octave apart played or sung together. 

Consrcutivy octaves, Hivven octaves: see these words. 
Rule of the octave, a scheme, formerly in vogue, of har- 
monies for the successive notes of the scale. Short octave, 
the lowest octave in some early organs, in which certain 
notes were omitted, 

3656 Biounr Gélossogr., Octave, an eighth in Musick. 16977 
Prior Ox/ordsh. 299 One Hooper ..could so close his lips, as 
to sing an octave nt thesame time. 1694 Hotver Harmony 
iv. (1731) 40 A Tenth ascending is an Octave above the 
Third. . .The Octave being but a Replication of the Unison, 
or iven Note below it..it closeth and terminates the first 
perfect System, and the next Octave nhove it ascends by 
the same Intervals..and so on. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 
21 The Octave. .is the most perfect Concord. 1776 Burvev 
Hist. Mus. (1789) 1. i. 3 The Greek scale in the time of 
Aristoxenus. .extended to two octaves. 1840 Penny Cyel. 
XVL. 396/2 Octaze, the Rule of. [bid. 491/2 A complete.. 
organ should have three sets of keys, and at least two 
octaves of pedals. 1853 Hrascuer Pop. Lect. Sci. viie-§ 97 
(1873) 312 The ear..can discriminate tones only between 
certain limits, comprising about nine octaves. 1876 Hires 
Catech, Organ i. (1878) 5 Short Octaves only occur in very 
old Organs. 1887 Baownine Partleyings, Chas. Avison it, 
Ere my hand could stretch an octave. 1889 E. Paour 
Harmony ii. § 33 The division of any string into halves, 
quarters, eighths, or sixteenths, gives the various upper 
octaves ofthe ‘generator’. J/od. Playing octaves with both 
hands, 

e. An organ-stop sonnding an octave higher than 
the ordinary pitch ; more usually called Principal 
(out sometimes distinguished as of a different 
quality of tone). 

31716 Specif. Organ St. Chad's, Shrewsbury in Grove 
Diet. Mus. WW. 596 Great, Organ ., 1. Open Diapason. 2. 
Stopped Diapason. 3. Principal, 4. Octave to middle C. 
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1880 E. J. Hopkins ¢bid, 11. 492 Octave, or Principad, an 
open metal cylindrical organ-stop, of four feet on the mannal 
and eight feet on the pedal...I1n the ‘'emple organ the two 
stops, of metal, are called ‘Octave’ and ‘Principal’ re- 
J ele the former being scaled and voiced to go with 
the new open dispason, and the latter to produce the first 
over-tone to the old diapason. . " 

f. tvausf. An interval analogous to the musical 
octave; ¢.v, the difference of vibration-period of 
rays of light or heat whose rates of vibration are 
AST. 20 

1870 Tynpait. Notes on Light § 254 While..the musical 
scale, or the range of the ear, is known to embrace nearly 
eleven octaves, the optical scale, or range of the eye, is com- 
prised within a single octave, 

4. A group or series of eight. ‘ 

@ 1806 K. Write Rem, (1837) 406 Plato’s syrens sing not 
only from the planetary octave. ¢18r7 Hoca Sales § Sk. 
1]. 15 James and Elizabeth led the ring and the double 
octave that evening. 1868 Miss Yoner Pupils St. Fokn xv. 
240 That Creation was due to an Ogdoad, or Octave of 
Principles. 1898 77¢-Bits 9 Apr. 30/3 The..tallest brother 
of this remarkable octave stands 6ft. 115m, : 

b. Law of octaves (Chem.), the ‘ periodic law 
as originally stated by its discoverer Newlands, 
according to which, the elements (excluding hy- 
drogen) being arranged in order of their atomic 
weights, a recurrence of similar properties occurs 
(generally) at every eighth (or strictly seventh) 
term of the series. - 

1887 A thenzunt 3 Sept. 299/3 Mr. Newlands. .provision- 
ally called his generalization the ‘Law of Octaves'. .. At 
length the Law of Octaves, modified and much amplified, 
emerged as the ‘Periodic Law', 

+e. =Octrap 2b. Obs. 

+5. A Portuguese gold coin: the Dobre of 
12,800 reis = 3/. gs. 514@. sterling. Ods, 

1947 Gentl, Alag. 499/1 The Pernambuco fleet..arrived at 
Lisbon, Sept. 22, and brought..13,740 octaves of gold, and 

39,980 crusades of silver. 1778 Aun. Reg. 144 Arrived, at 
Lisbon, from the Brazils, a fleet with 1500 octaves of gold, 
200,000 crusades of silver. ~ 

6. Fencing. (In full Octave parade.) The position 
of parrying or altacking in the low outside line 
with the sword-hand in supination (if in pronation, 
it is seconde, q. v.). 

1771 Ouvien Fencing Kamiliarized 25 The octave parade 
--is the opposition contrary to the half-circle [now called 
septimte], and une of the most useful parades in fencing. 
1784 McArtuur Fencing 12 Octave parade .. is a lower 
outward parade. 1809 RoLanp Fencing 45 By this method 
your foil must, for certain, arrive at his body, if he does 
not change to an octave, or any other parade, 1889 W. H. 
Pottock, etc. Fencing 44 Octave, the same as seconde, but 
the hand in supination, /4/d. p. xi, Time Thrust in Octave. 

7, A small wine-cask containing the eighth part 


of a pipe , or 134 gallons, 

1880 in WegstEr Sufi 1881 Price List, Importing and 
delivering Sherries in Octaves. ; 

8. atirié. (or as adj.) and Combd., as octave 
coupler, a device on an organ for connecting keys 
an octave apart (see COUPLER 24); octave flute, 
(a) a small flute sounding an octave higher than 
the ordinary flute, a piccolo; (6) a flute-stop on 
an organ sounding an octave higher than the or- 
dinary pitch; + octave rime = Orrava RIMA; 
octave stanza, a stanza of eight lines, spec. = 
prec.; octave stop = 3e; octave-stretch, the 
stretch of the hand over an octave on a keyboard 
(in quot. fig.). 

1880 E, J. Hopuins in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 596 In 1726 
John Harris and John Byfield, sen. erected a fine .. organ 
for the church of St, Mary Redcliff, Bristol. .. The Redcliff 
organ..contained the first "octave conpler' that was ever 
made in England. x Aanor Let. in Kegan Paul Zi 
Godwin 1. 314 Pulled out my little *octave flute, 1852 
Sutort Organ 20 In 1390, the octave-flute was invented by 
Compenio, 1700 Dayven Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe) 494 
Boccace..is said to have invented the “octave rhyme, or 
stanza of eight lines. 182: Byron Lett. to Aloore 1 Oct., 
A poem, in *octave stanzas. 1887 Coivin Keats vii. 14 
The octave stanza introduced in English by Wyatt = 
Sidney, 1880 E. J. Horuins in Grove Dict, Afus. 11. 492 
In foreign organs the *Octave stop sounds the first octave 
above the largest metal Register of Principal (Diapason) 
measure on the clavier, a1861 Mas. Braowninc Little 
Afattie vi, The *octave-stretch.. Of your larger wisdom ! . 

Hence Octave v. (a) to add strings, as in a harpsi- 
chord, giving notes severally an octave higher than 
the ordinary ones, so as to reinforce the tone; (4) 
to play in octaves (Cent. Dict, 1891). 

1885 A. J. Hiriixs in Eucyel, Brit. XIX. 7/1 Imitation 
of the harpsichord by ‘octaving’ was at this time [nbout 
1772] an object with piano makers, 

Octavian (pkté-vidn). Sc. Hist. [f. L. octav-us 
eighth + -1an.] One of the eight members of a 
finance committee appointed by James VI in 1595 
to have control of the royal exchequer. 

1596 J. Carev Let. to Burghley o June (Bain’s Calend. 
TL. 135) Some of the Octaveyans of che Secret Council. /d 
26 Aug. (ibid.), I will henceforth send only such as I get 
from verie good men, as from some of the Kinges Octa- 
veyans. 1596 in Spotiswood Mist. Ch. Scot, (1655) 422. 
éx602 J. Metin. rary (Wodrow Soc.) 330 The Kings 
haill e eares..Was put in the hands of aught .. and thairfor 
named Octavians. ©1634 Row fist. Kirk (Wodrow) 165. 
3649 Br. Gurngte Afeni, (t702) 5 The Multitude .. would 
in all probability have. .done Mischief, at last tothose call’d 
Octavians, whom they blam'd for all. 1759 Rouertson 


octavos. 


OCTILLIONTH. 


Hist. Scot. 11. 224, 1870 Burton fist. Scot. (1876) V. |x. 

9 The battle of the octavians, with the zealots of the 
Church on one side and the ‘cubiculars’ of the Court on the 
other, lasted for eighteen months, 

Octavo (gktévo). Abbrev. 8vo. or oct. [L., 
abl. of ecfavus eighth, in the phrase #7 octave in 
an eighth (sc. of a sheet); F. zz-octavo sb.; Sp. en 
octavo.| 

1. The size of a book, or of the page of a book, 
in which the sheets are so folded that each leaf 
is one-eighth of a whole sheet, Orig. in L. phr. 
in octavo, afterwards apprehended and treated as 
Eng. prep. and sb. 

1582 Parsons Def Certs. 148, I haue two editions in 
greeke; the one of learned Pagnine 7x fe the other of 
Plantyne i octavo. 1607 Mipvieton Five Gallants 1. i, 
Neither in folio nor in decimo sexto, but in octavo, between 
both. 1619 H. Hurton Foéfie’s Anat. Postscr. 59 My head, 
my muse, I bring to thee to presse..In quarto’s forme ‘t 
shall not be formed; tut! Pray, trim my head in spruce 
octavo’s cut, 1700 Maipwewr in Coflect. (O.H. S) I. 313 
In octavo .. makes 16 pages to one sheet. 1798 Crercn 
Let. to Davis 15 Jan. (Sotheby's Catal.), Pray enquire of 
Mr. Cadell his determination respecting the mode of print- 
ing Burns. 1 am rather inclined to the Octavo, 1837-9 
HAtiam Hist, Lit, 1. iii. § 148. 250 Mattaire .. mentions 
a book printed in octavo at Milan in 1470. 

2. A book or volume 7# octavo. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 529 » x The Author of a Folio .. 
sets himself nbove the Author of a Quarto; the Author of 
a Quarto above the Author of an Octavo; and so on. 1728 
Pore Dunc. 1. 141 Quarto's, Octavo's, shape the less’ning 
pyre. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. Pref. 9 Imparting 
his lucubrations to the world in the shape of one or two 
1850 Lo. HouGurton in Life (1891) I. x. 445 Words. 
worth's new poem..a goodly octavo of blank verse. A 

3. attrib. passing into aay., as in ‘octavo edition’ 
== edition 27 octavo’. 

1704 Swirt Bat. Bks. Misc. (1711) 248 She. .gather'd up her 
Person into an Octavo Compass, 1712 Anpison Sfeet. No. 
529 P 3 Every Octavo Writer in Coat Britain, that had 
written but one Book. 1799 Afed. ¥rni. 11.193 The mosses 
are..pasted to coloured octavo pages. a 1852 Moore Lit. 
Advert. v, Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes, ocd. 
1862 Lo. Brovenam Brit. Const. App. ti. 420 In three large 
octavo volumes, 1875 Jowetr PéaZo (ed, 2) 1. p. vii, The 
latest 8vo. edition of Stallbaum, 

Octennial] (pkte nial), a. (56.) [f L. octenni- 
uma period of cight years (f. ocfo eight + anz-us 
year) + -AL: cf. dzennial, elc.] Of or pertaining 
to a period of eight years; occurring, or lasting, 
during eight years; recurring evcry eighth year. 

Octennial Act, an act passed in 1768 limiting the duration 
of the Irish Parliament to eight years. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 
111. 679 [His] office is octennia!l. x $9 Lo. Townsuenn in 
Lecky Eng, in 18th C. (1882) 1V. 386 ‘he Octennial Bill .. 

ave the first blow to the dominion of aristocracy in this 
Leeson: 3847 Grote Greece (1862) IN]. xxviii s2 The 
octennial solemnity in honour of the God. 1865 — P/ate 
1, iii. 123 An octennial period or octaetéris. 

+ B. as sé. A period of eight years. Ods. rare. 

1679 J. Leanerp in E. Ecclestone Woak's Flood A, Vde 
an Octenial spend to reach the height. 

Hence Octennially adv., once in eight years. 

1864 in Wessten. 

Octet, octette (pkte't). Also ottett, octett. 
[mod. f. L. octo, after duet, quartet: in It. ottetto, 
Ger. ohtett.] _. o 

1, Mus. A musical composition for eight instrn- 
ments or voices, b. A company of eight singers 
or players who perform together. 

1864 H. F. Cuoarey in Lady Wallace tr. Afendelssohn's 
Lett, (ed. 3) p. xvii, Among Mendelssohn's published 
chamber-music may be specified an Ottett, two Quintetts, 
eight Gus for stringed instruments, 1880 Gaove Dict. 
Afus. Il. 492 Octet, or Ottett (Ottetto), a composition for 
eight solo instruments. .. Mendelssohn’s Octet for strings is 
asplendid example, 1886 Pail AfallG. 7 Dec. 5/1 Schu- 
bert's Octet in F was to be repeated. 

2. A group of eight lines of verse ; sec. the first 


eight lines of a sonnet. 

1899 V. ¢ Q. sth Ser. XI. 4859/1 Where is the octet called 
* Prospective Faith’? 1896 E. Gosse Crit. Ait-Kats 7 No 
fault can be found with the structure of her [Mrs. Brown- 
Pa octetis and sextetts, : 

3. gen. A group of eight persons or things. 

1894 Scot. Leader 16 Mar. 3 The octette which rowed 
against Oxford yesterday. 

Octile (¢ktail), z. andsé. Astron, [ad.mod.L. 
octilis, f. octo eight, after gzdstilis, sextilis, etc.: 
ef. F. octil (1732 in Dict. Trévoiwx).] 

A. adj. Said of the ‘aspect’ of two planets 
distant 45° (= 4 ofa cirele) from each other. 

1690 Levsourn Curs. Alazh. 759 Inan Octile Aspect, before 
the Syzygies. | . 

B. sé. = Octile aspect, Ocrant 2. 

1690 Levgovan Curs, Alath. 759 When the Octile is before 
the Quadrature. 1706 Pinuirs, Octile, one of the new 
Aspects, ae 

Octillion (pkti-lyan). [a. F. octid/ion (La Roche 
16th ¢.), f. 1. octo eight, after million: sec 
Bunon.] The eighth power of a million, denoted 
hy t followed by 48 ciphers. (In U.S., following 
later French usage, The ninth power of a thousand, 
denoted by 1 with 27 ciphers.) Hencc Octi‘llionth. 

1690 [see Bition]. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 647 
The millionth of a grain is a very common dose; and a 
trillionth, octillionth, even a decillionth, ery usual ones. 
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OCTINGENTENARY. 


1870 Eng. Alech. 28 Jan, 491/1 A quadrillion is the next 
highest number to a trillion; then quintillions, seatillions, 
septillions, octillions. 1883 A nowledge Nu. 12,241 Professor 
Youug uses what we take to be the erroneous American 
systems of notation, saying that the earth's mass amounts to 
about two octillions of tons, 

Octino (Chem.): see under Octane. 

Octingentenary (gklindgent/niri, ~dgent7-- 
nari). rare. [f. L. octingenti eight hundred, after 
centenary.) ‘Vhe cight-hundredth anniversary of 
an event. 

1893 Cath. News 17 June s/a The late octingentenary at 
Winchester. 

Octipartition, -reme: sec Ocrorarrition, 
-REME. 

Octo- (before a vowel oct-), combining form 
of L. octo, and sometimes of Gr. dxra eight. (The 
Greek form is more frequently dxra-, Octa-.) 
The more important combinations of ocfo- will be 
found in their alphabetical places; the following 
are technical terms of less frequent usc : 

O-ctoblast (-hlest) Fiof. [Gr. BAaords bud], an 
ovum at that stage of segmentation when it con- 
sists of eight cells. Octobrachiate (-bre'kict) a. 
Zool. [L. brachrum arm), having eight ‘arms’, as 
a cephalopod; octopodous. Octecarben, -chlo- 
ride: see Ocra-. Octoceroua (-p'stras), Octo- 
ceratous (-sc'ritas) adjs. Zool. [Gr. xépas horn], 
cight-homed; belonging to the Ocfocera, a name 
proposed by some naturalists for the Octopoda (cf. 
decacerous $v. DECA-). Octocorallan (-kére-- 
Mn), -coralline (-kp'riloin) adjs, Zool. [Corat], 
belonging to the Ocfocoralla, one of the main 
divisions of Anthozoa or corals, characterized hy 
eight chambers of the body-cavity and cight tenta- 
cles (cf. /fexacorallan 8. v. HEXA-); as 54, onc of 
these corals. Octoco'tyloid a. Zco/., having eight 
cotyloid fossettes, as _n worm. Octodarctyl, 
-da‘etylous aajs. Zool. [Gr. Baxrvdos digit], having 
eight digits. Octodecimal a. Cryst. [L. decem 
ten], having eight faces on the prism or middle 
part, and five on each of the two summits; so 
Octoduodecimal (eight and twelve), Octosexdecimal 
(eight and sixteen). Octedentate a. [L. dns 
tooth], having eight teeth (Webster, 1825). O:oto- 
desexce'ntenary @. [L.oclo dé sexcentis eight from 
six hundred ; ef. centenary], applied to a period 
of 592 years. Octoduode‘cimal a.: sce Octo- 
decimal, Ovetofid a. [L. -idus cleft], divided into 
eight segments, as a calyx or corolla. O'ctofoila. 
after ¢refoil, etc.: see Fort 36.1], 55. an omamental 
figure consisting of eight leaves or lobes; adj., 
elght-lobed (also O-ctofoiled). Octo-gamy zonce- 
wa. {after bigamy], the marrying of eight spouses. 
Octoglct a. [Gr. yAdrra, yAdooa tongue: ch. 

polyglot], written in eight languages. Octola‘teral 
a. EL. detses side: Tnetiwie|| eight-sided formed 
of eight straight lines, as in oclolateral dodecagon, 
a figure formed of eight straight lines connecting 

“twelve points on a cubic curve, Octolo’cular 
a. Bot. [L. loculus, dim. of locus place], having 
eight cells, as a seed-vessc! (Webster, 1828). 
Octonematona (-n/‘mitas), -ne‘mons adjs. [Gr. 
vijva thread], having eight filaments or filamen- 
tous organs. Octope'talous @. Bot. aoe 
having eight petals (Bailey (folio) 1730-6). Oct- 
ophtha‘lmous a. Zoo/,[Gr. dpOadyds eye], having 
eight eyes. Octophylloua (-fi'las) a. Bot. (Gr. 
gvddov leaf], consisting of elght leaflets. Octo- 
ra‘dial, -ra‘diate, -ra‘diated adjs. [L. radins 
ray], having eight rays. Octcse'palona a. /ol., 
having eight sepals (Gray Struct. Bot. 1880). 
Octosexde'cimal a.: see Octodecimal above. 
Octospe‘rmous a. Sot, [Gr. onéppa seed], pro- 
ducing or containing eight secds (Webster, 1828). 
O-ctoapore Zot. [SrorE], name given to cach of 
the eight carpospores produced by certain alge; 
$0 Octo‘aporoua a., producing eight spores. Octo'- 
valent a. Chent. [L. valént-ent having power or 
value], having the combining power of eight atoms 
of hydrogen; octadic. + Octo-virate [L. octovtr 
member of a council of eight; cf. Drceavin], 
a body of eight men, a council of eight. 

1857 Mayne L.afos, Lex. 791/1 *Octoceratous, 1888 Proc. 
Zool, Soc. London 152 Pleecing the cause of an *octodac- 
tyle ‘Urform'. 1837 Mayne Exfos, Lex., Octodactylus, 
Zoét, Naving eight fingers .. Yoctodactylous. 1805-17 R. 

amEson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 206 *Octo-decimal artificiat 
le vitriol, 1677 Prot Oxfordsk. 222 (Thomas Lydiat] 
first contrived the “Octodesexcentenary Period. (Cf. 223 
So that the whole period, or 59a Lydiatean years, do 
anticipate so many Julian ones by five days.] 1805-17 

R. Sane Char. Min, (ed 3) 206 *Octo-duodecimal 

artificial hive vitriol. 1760 J. Ler /mtrod. Bot. Ww. xxx. 

(176s) 157 Laurns, with an *octofid Corolla. 1785 MARTYN 

Rousseau's Bot, xxiv. (1794) 341 The exterior calyx. .in 

Ilibiscus is octofid. 1875 Danwin fusectiv. Pl. xii, 300 


The minute octofid processes with which the leaves are 
studded. 1886 Athenzui 6 Mar. 331/1 An engraved figure 


By) 


of the Agnus Dei..within an *octofall depression. 1890 
MAckiis Aone, Brasses iv. 88 Floriated octofoll cross. 
1846 Lcclesiologist N.S. 111,70 A piscina with two orilices— 
one circular, one “octofoiled. 1848 [t. Weas Coméin. 
&cclesiol. 45 ‘Vhe aisle windows nre large octofailed circles. 
1386 Cnacra W's frol. 33 Of no nombre mencion 
made he, Of bigamye or of "Octogamye, 1888 Neu Aug. 
Dict. avy. Calepin, Vhere was an “octoglot editian by 
Passerat in 1609, 1857 Mavnr Expos, Lex. 91/a Having 
eight arms or tentacula, as the umbrellie af the Manomic 
octonema: *octonemons. /did., Composed of eight folioles 
-.“oclophytious, 1890 Afhemenn: 11 July 66/3 A simple 
*octoradial medusa. 1857 Mayne F-xfos. tex 7932/8 “Octo- 
radiate, 1848 Wrastra, *Octoradiated. 1805-17 R. Janr- 
son Char, Afin, (ed, 3) 31a Observed in the *octosexdecimal 
lopaz, 1870 Bentiry Man, Bot. (ed. 2) 384 The *octospores 
ultimately decay unlesa fecundated by antherozoids. 1857 
Berxnrey Cryptog. Bot. 247 In Nectria inaurata the 
same hymenium produces ordinary *octosporous asci, and 
others filled with a multitude of far more minute bodies. 
mA Cooxa Fungi 18a, 1880 Creminsuaw WW7nrts' Atom, 
Th. 233 Un perruthenic acid and ia osmic acid. .ruthenium 
and osmium act as *octovalent elements. 1610 J. Foanes 
Rec. Kirk (1846) 355 The cheiffest of that *"Octovirat were 
ever Papists in their hearts, 

Octoad (gktotd). [Arbitrarily f. Gr. derd 
elght.) = Oapoap. 

1827 G. Hicains Celtic Druids 180 The ever-happy Octoad 
of the Christian heretics. 


O-ctobass. [a. F. octobasse (Littré Suppl., 
octabasse), {. L. octo eight + basse Bass.] A very 
large instrument of the viol family, invented by 
J. B. Vuillaume about 1849; it had three strings, 


which were stopped by keys worked by the fingers | 


and feet. 

1875 Kuicur Diet, Mech., Octo-dass, an instrument of the 
viol family, the low octave of the vinloncello. 1889 Grove 
Diet. Mus, W. 341 He (J.B. Vuillaume] sent his ‘Octo- 
hasse'..to the Paris Exhibition of 1849...At the London 
Exhibition of 1851 he had..his perfected ‘ Octobasse', for 
which he was awarded the Grand Council medal. 

October (pktouba1). Also 3-7 -bre; in 7 
sometimes abbrev. 8, 8", [In OF. and mod, 
Eng. a. L. October, -dbrem, {. octo eight (orig. the 
eighth month of the year); in ME. a. F. Octobre 
(1303 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Octébrent, which 
supplanted the popular OF. offovre. Med.L. had 
also the analogical form Octenber, -fmber, 13th c. 
F. Octembre, Pr. Octembre.] 

1, The tenth month of the year (according to the 
modem reckoning). 

¢ 1080 Byrhiferth's Handboc in Anglia VIN. 316 Fordon 
september & october habbadlunam. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 
10384 Pe verste day of octobre pis conseil bigan, 1398 Trevis 
Barth, De P. R. 1x. xviii. (MS. Bodl,) If, 95/1 Octobre... 
is kindelich coldeand druye. a1548 Hau. CAron., /fen. VI, 
166b, In the moneth of October this present yere, 1679 
dlatton Corr. (Camden) 190 The ve Counsell wet wase 
adjourn’d till ye 24 of Stee, 1684 Wrtoinc in Collect, 
(O. H. S.) §. asa, 8% ye 60, 2713 Swret /or. Sat. ut. vi, 
"Fis (let me see) three years and more (October next it will 
be four). 1848 Croucn Sothée vi, Bright October was come, 
the misty-bright October. . 

2. Ale brewed in October. (Common in 18th.) 

1709 SteeLe Zatler No. 118 6 Hours he spent.. in 
swelling himself-with October. 1741 Ricnaroson Pamela 
(1824) I. 215 He ordered Jonathan to let the evening be 
passed merrily..with what everyone liked, whether wine or 
October. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxii. 348 For strong 
October, five quarters of malt to three hogsheads, and twenty- 
four pounds of hops. 18s5 Macautay dist, Eng, xv. WN. 

33 A great crowd of squires after a revel, at which doult- 
i neither October nor claret had been spared. 

8. attrib,, 23 October beer; October-bird, name 
in the West Indies for the rice-bird or bobolink ; 


from the time of its appearance there. 

1742 Lond, & Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 18 When Stout or 
October Beer is to be made. 1793 B. Eowanos Brit, Ji’, 
Ind, (i801) 1. iv. 124 note, The most delicious bird in the 
West Indies is the Ortalan, or October-bird. 

Hence Octo'berist, -briat novce-wd, [alter 
SEPTEMBRIST] : see quot. 

1796 Buane Regic. Peace iv. Wks. TX, 19 But in comes a 
gentleman in the fag end of October, goa with the fogs 
of that humid and uncertain season... This is what the 
Octoberist says of the political interests of England, : 

Octocentenary (pktosent/nari). [Arbitrary 
f. L. octo eight + CENTENARY. The etymological 
form from L. is ectingentenary.) The eight- 
hundredth anniversary of an event. Also attrib. 
or as aaj. .So Octocente'nnial . _ 

1889 Zines 20 June, The programme of festivities in 
celebration of the’ octocentenary of the House of Wettin. 
1893 Afhenzum 30 Dec. 911/t In prospect of the ‘octo- 
centenary’ of the consecration of Harrow Church, Mr. 
Bushell las reprinted .. three documents. 1889 Tires 19 
June 7/a The celebration of its octocenteoniat day of honour. 


Octochord : see OcTacnonp. 

Octodecimo (gktode'simo). [For 71 octodecimo, 
from L. octodecimus eighteenth, as in ocfevo, duo- 
decimo, etc.) The size of a book, or of the page 
of a book, in which each leaf is one-eighteenth of 
a whole sheet ; a book of thissize. Abbrev. 1Smo. 

1858 O. W. Hotes Ant. Break/-7. (1883) 19 A tittle dark 
platoon of octo-decimos. 

| Octodon (gktédgn). Zool, [mod.L., f Gr. 
éxrw eight + -d8av = -d5ous -tooth.] a. A gents of 
South American rodents, resembling rats, b. A 
genus of coleoptcrous insects. 


OCTONARY. 


1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 62. 1849 54. Nas (itt, Mammalia 
TV. 100 Cuming‘s Octodon in size and shape resembles 2 
water-rat, 

So Octodont (-dent) a, having elght teeth; 24. 
=: prec. a. 

Octodrachm: see Ocrapnacny. 

Octodrant, erron. for Ocrant (afier quadrant), 

1688 R. Hotsa Armoury i. 372/1 Another sort of semi- 
Quadrant, or Octodrant. 

Octoedral, etc.: see OCTANEDRAL, etc, 

Octogenarian (¢ktodginéeriin), a, and 5d. 
[f. L. octogéndri-us (see pe oan] 

A. adj. Of the age of elghty years ; also frams/. 
of or belonging to a person eighty years old. 

1818 Byz0n CA. Jlar. iv. xii, Blind old Daodolo} Th’ 
octogenarian chief, Byzantinm's conquering foe. 1843 
Parscotr Aferico (1850) 1. 73 His papers were recovered... 
and the octogenarian author began the work of translation 
from the Mexican. 1868 Staniev Hestur, Add. iv. a8o 
The closing scene of Lord Palmerston’s octogenarian career, 

B. sé. A person eighty years old. 

1816 Paris Chit-chat xvit. (1816) 11. 35 Pity at least is due 
ton feebte octogenarian, 1841 Miss Suncwick Lett. ddr. J. 
38 Three or four women, octogenarians, 1869 J. Mamtiszav 
Ess. 11.229 [They] astonish us..as the production of an 
octogenarian. - 

Hence Octogena-rianism, the state of being 
eighty years old. 

1883 Congregationalist Nov, 902 My brother John and I 
have lived in the greatest wy for a period approaching 
octogenarianism. 1895 Fort (N. Y.) May aza The ripening 
quiet of octogenarianism. 

Octogenary (ektp:dginiri), a. (s5.) Now 
rare. {[ad. L. oclogénari-us containing elghty,aged 
eighty, f. octogéni eighty each: see -any. Cf. F. 
oclogénaire (1603 in ITatz.-Darm.).] = prec. A. 

21696 Aunrey Lives, de Lanne (1898) J. 216 Being then 
octogenary, and very decrepit with the gowt. 1823 
Jrreerson Writ, (1830) 1V. 38 A hobby..whose easy 
amble is stil sufficient to give exercise and amusement to 
an oclogenary rider. 1873 Brownino Red Cott. Ni-cap 
1459 After how long a slumber.. Was it, he stretched octo- 
genary joints? 

. 56, = OCTOGENARIAN B. 

1828 in Weestre, citing J. Anas. 

Octogon, etc., obs. forms of Octacoy, ete. 

Octogynia (pktodzi-nik). Bot. Also octa-. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. éxrd eight + yer? woman, female 

+ -14.) An order in several classes of plants in 
the Linnxan System, comprising those with eight 
pistils. Hence Octogy nioua, Octo'gynous adjs., 
belonging to this order; having eight pistils. 

1760 J. Ere Introd. Bot. wt. xiv. (1765) 100 Octogynia. 
1846 Worcester, Octogynous, having cight styles. Loudon. 
1857 Mayne eae Lex., Octagynious. 1880 Gaay Sirncé. 
Bot. 4aafi With Octagynous (eight-styled) flowers. 

Octohedral, etc. : see OCTAHEDRAL, ete. 

Octoic a. (Chem,): see under OcTAne. 
—Octomeral (pktp-méral), a. Nat. Hist. [f. Gr. 
dxr& eight + pép-os part +-aL: cf. the mare etymo- 
logical Ocramenovs.] Having parts in sets of 
eight, octamerons; sfec. in Zool. belonging to the 
division Octomeralia of Seyphomeduse. 

Octomerous, Octometer: see Octa-. 

Octonal (p*ktonil), a. [f. L. octén-F eight at 
a time, by eights, f. ocfo eight + -ar.] Proceeding 
by elghts: = Ocronary A. 

1883 L. F. Warp Dynamic Sociol. 11. 65 The advantages 


of the octonal system. 1887 Longm. Sfag. Sept. 517 The 
advantages by a decimal over a duodecimal oc 


octonal system [of coinage]. . 

Octonare (pktonéa). Pros. fad. L. octéndrius 
versus, an lambic verse of eight fect.) A verse 
of eight feet, an octapody. _ a 

1886 Amer. Frut, Phill. V1. 399 All stichic divisions of 
the iambic octonares, f 

Octonarian (pktonéeriin), a. and 55. Pros. [f. 
L. octéndri-us (see ptec.)+-AN.] &. adj. Consist: 
ing of elght feet. b. 55. A verse of eight fect. 

bers Athenzum 8 Feb, ags/ Octonarian and septenar'an 
inmbic tines. 1893 A. S. Witxins in Classical . May 
aat/a In Varro dyes Avpas vii. it is a pity not to recognize the 
unmistakable octonarians. 7 

Octonary (rktonari), @. and sé, [ed. L. octé- 
nari-us containing eight, f, octoni (see Ocronat).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the number eight: con- 

sisting of eight; proceeding by eights. ; 

161g Jacrson Creed iv. iv. § 4 Eight .. compared with 
seven is a greater number, .. and yet the octonary number 
applied to nine, is less than the septenary applied to seven 
material numerables. 1633 1’. Aoams £xA. a Peter iit. 17 In 


‘ ity, was a son of Belial. 1845 
Pechaooomy oe pe Bae under Anglo-Sax, Kings 


I. 8a Of greater importance .. woatd be the knowledge of 


3 Commendations Ps. exiv, The first 
phe The second, Octonary. Beth. fete} 
1657 Taary Comet. Ps. ix. I 
fee their Ogdoades Ome 

2 xii verse 1 
5 Wile, The whole Psalm proceeds by oct: 
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Octonocular, ¢. ?0ds. [f. L. octou-7 eight at 
n time, eight + ocr/-ns eye + -AR: cf. ocular.) 
Having eight eyes. 

1703 S. Mortanp in Path Trans. XXYUL 1322 The 
Tarantula is an Apulian Spider of the Octonocular kind. 
1713 Dernam PAys.-Theol, vu iii, 401 Most Animals are 
Binocular, spiders for the most part Octonocular, and some 
Senocular, f 4 

Octoon (pkt#n). [f. L. octo eight + -oon in 
guadr-oon.| Variant of OcToRroon. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xiii. 29 The least drop of 
Spanish blood, if it be only of quatroon or octoon, is sufficient 
to raise them from the rank of slaves. 

Octopartite (pktopa-steit), @. [ad. med. or 
mod.L. octopartitus, f. octo elght + partitus divided.] 
Divided into or consisting of eight parts ; spec. in 
Law, of a contract, indenture, ete.: Drawn up in 
elght corresponding parts, one for every party: 
now disused. (In quot. 1854, Of an eighth part.) 

1752 Carte Hist, Eng. I. 561 Sir James Balfour .. 
bronght with him the octopartite indenture signed hy 
Morton among others. 1854 7ait's Afag. XXI. 451 The 
Lichtenstein, sovereign and subject at once; octopartite 
possessor of a vote dietical. 1879 Sin G, Scotr Lect, 
Archit, Il. 196 This may be carried out on all four sides, 
and thns become an octopartite vault. 

+ Octoparti'tion. Os. rare. In 7 octi-. [Ff 
L, ocfo eight + Parririoy.] Division into eight 
(equal) parts. 

1674 JEAKE Avith. (1696) 34 Octiparlition, or to divide by 
8, is but to take halfthe quarter part. 

Octopean (pktoupsin), a. [irreg. f. Ocrorus; 
cf. Briarean.} Pertaining to, or like that of, an 
octopus. 

1896 Law Tres Cl. 5538/1 Attempts ..to escape the 
octopean grasp of a stringent Arbitration Clause. 

Octoped (pktJped). Also -pede. [f. L. acto 
eight + ges, ped-em foot.] An eight-footed animal 
or thing. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X1. 591 The table is standing a most 
steady eres OD 2 most trustworthy floor, 1842 Lyrtox 
Night §& Morn.1 vi. 1.145 One class of spiders, industrious, 
hardworking octopedes. 

Octopod (p'ktéppd), sd. and a, [ad. Gr. dx7a- 
no5- (also dxramob-), stem of derwaovs OcroPus, in 
neuter pl. dxr&moda Octopoda.) 

A. sé, An animal having eight feet; sfec. an 
octopus, or other member of the saborder Octofoda 
of cephalopods. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 522 The Dibranchiate Octo- 
pods. 1839 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1, No. 7 
fe When at rest this ecoped lies prone on the belly. 1851-6 

Yooowaap Mollusca 64 In the argonaut, and some acto- 
pods, there are blue cells besides. 

B. adj. Eight-footed. 

1826 Kraay & Sp, Entomol 111. 26 In the Octopod branch 
lof the Aftera] a further dichotomy takes place, 1835-6 
Tooo Cycl, Anat. 1. 246/1 The Deechnidee are octopod, 

So Octo-podan a. and sé.; Octo‘podous a, 

1835-6 Topno Cyct. Anat. 1. 557/1 In the... Octopodous 
tribes, 1891 Cent. Dict., Octopodan. 

|| Octopus (gktdpds, p:ktdpis). Pl. octopodes 
(gktdu-pédiz), anglicized octopuses. [mod.L. Octs- 
pus, a. Gr. dxrdmous, acc. derwrod-a eight-footed, 
f, dxrw eight + nods, 748- foot.] A genus of cephalo- 
pod molluses, characterized by eight ‘arms’ sar- 
rounding the mouth and provided with suckers; 
an individual of this genus (es. one of the larger 
and more formidable species). 

1788 Baker in Phil. Trans. L778 The Polypus, parti- 
cularly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour-contrel. 18 
Kirey /fad. & inst, Anim. 1. x. 308 The body of the 
octopus is small, it has legs sometimes a foot and a half in 
length, with about two hundred and forty suckers on each 
leg. | 1880 Baowninc Pietro of Abano 401 Help! The old 
magician clings like an octopus! 1884 H. M. Leaturs 
Rough Notes Nat, Hist, 46 Saying that enormons octopuses 
existed on the western side of Panama, in the Pacific Ocean. 

b. fg.; usually applied to an organized power 
having extended ramifications and far-reaching 
influence, esp. harmfnl or destructive. 

1882 Gres Mise. Ess. ii. 37 We are the very octopus of 
nations, 1893 Boston (Mass.) ¥rni. 25 Mar. 2/1 The electric 
octopus. Formal organization of the New England Street 
Railway Company. 1894 Westw:, Gas.12 Mar. 2/1 He was 
an administrative octopus, a cormorant of toil. 

e. attrib. and Comb. 

1880 G, Merepitn Tragic Com, (1881) 206 Then they laid 
octopuslimbs on her. 3894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 460/1 An 
octopus power sought to tear the human limpet from its 
clinging place. 1898 P, Manson 77vf, Diseases i. 9 A 
strange-looking octopus-like creature, 

Octoreme (¢ktérim). Also octireme. [f. L. 
octo eight + rém-us oar.] An (ancient) ship with 
eight ranks of oars. (In quot. 1890 humorously for 
* eight-oared boat ’.) 

1799 Cuarsock in Waval Chron. 1. 132 Ancient galleys, 
called Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinquiremes and Octoremes, 
1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/2 There is a bad race between 
the Trial Eights, and this is how ‘Thucydides would in- 
fallibly have described it; ‘And when the antagonistic 
octoremes appeared’ fete), 1891 Cent, Dict, Octireme. 

Octoroon (pktérz-n). [A non-etymological 
formation from L. octo eight, after guadroon (in 
which the saffix is -co2).] A person having one- 
eighth negro blood ; the offspring of a quadroon 
and a white; sometimes used of other mixed races. 
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1861 D. Boucicautt (iti) The Octoroon. 1862 J. E. 
Catrexes Revol Amer. 17 The mulattoes, quadroons and 
octoroons. . who now form so large a proportion of the whole 
enslaved population of the South, 1864 WeastEe, Ocfarvon, 
see Ocloroon, 1891 Times 8 Jan. 9/3 The mulatto, the 

nadroon, and the octoroon are chiefly products of the 
slavery period. 

Octostichous, Octostyle: sce Ocra-. 


Octosyllabic (ktosilehik), a. and sd. [f. 
late L. octosyllab-us (Mar. Vict.), in late Gr. dxta- 
avaAdaB-os (Draco De Metris\, f. Gr. dard, dxra- 
cight + ovAAaBn, L. sy//aéa syllable: cf. SytLazic.] 

A. adj. Consisting of eight syllables (chiefly 
in Pros., of a ‘verse’ or line of poetry); composed 
of lines of eight syllables each. 

41771 Gray Corr, (1843) 256 Octosyllabic, Mixed. 1814 
Byron Let, fo Moore 2 Jan., Scott alone, of the present 
a ee has hitherto completely triumpbed over the fatal 

facility of the octo-syllabic verse, 1837 Lockuart Scott 
May, an, 1810 The octosyllabic measure of the Lady of the 
Lake, 1884 Pali Malt G.15 Aug. 4/2 [He] succeeded in 
managing the octosyllabie stanza. 

B. sé. A ‘verse’ or linc of eight syllables. 

1842 Mas. Baowntnc Grk, Chr. foets 116 As flowing 
a rhythm as may bear comparison with many octosyllabics 
of our day, 188% A thenawunt 27 May 660/3 Scott... produced 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’, which soon set..every 
versifier from Byron downwards writing romantic stories in 
octosyllabics with anapzstic variations, 

So Octosylla‘bical a. vare—°. 

1846 in Worcester. 

Octosyllable (ektosi‘lib’l), sé.anda@. [£L. 
octosyllab-us, after syllable: cf. F. octosyllabe (1611 
in Cotgr.).] a. sd. = prec. B.; also, a word of 
eight syllables. b. ad. = prec. A. 

1775-8 Tyawnitr Lang. Chaucer Note 60, 1 call this the 
octosyllable metre, from what I apprehended to have been 
its original form. 18427 Hare Guesses Ser, 11. (1873) 364 The 
octosyllable metre, of which modern writers are so fond, 
1846 Rveeceeren Octosyllable, x. A word of eight syllables. 
Clarke. 1882 Saixtsavey in Spenser's Wks, (Grosart) 111, 
p. lxvi, A..poem in octosylables. 

Octoteuch: see OctaTeucH. 

Octrain (prktrein). rare. [irreg. f. L. octo eight, 
after guatraiu (in which the snffix is -a7).J) A 
group of eight lines of verse. 

1827 J. M. Gooo in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix, x 
‘Twenty-two octrains or discourses of eight lines each. 

|| Octroi (oktrwa, g*ktroi). Also 7-8 octroy, 8 
octroit. [F. octrot, from octroyer : see next.] 

+L A concession, a grant; a privilege granted 
by a government, ¢sf. a commercial privilege, as 
an exclusive right of trade. Ods. 

1614 W. Cotwatt in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I, 151 Those merchants .. much imporlune the Lords for 
octroy to make a company. He answered me, that they 
peak ana: as yet to grant anyoctroy. 1721 Lond. Gaz, 
ao 5920/1 They may obtain an Octroy or Grant for 15 

ears. 

2. A dnty or tax levied on certain articles on 

their admission into a town (esp. in France and 
other European countries). 
_ 1914 French Bk, of Rates 25 Duties called the Octroits, 
in the City of Roan, upon Sugar, Wax, and Tobacco. 1848 
Mite Hol. Econ. v. v. § 4 (1876) 520 An octroi cannot pro- 
duce a large revenue, witbont pressing severely upon tbe 
labouring classes of the towns. 1877 C. Grixiz Christ (1879) 
196 The octroi at the gates of towns, : 

b. The barrier or limit at which the tax is pald; 
also, the service by which, or body of officers by 
whom, it is collected. 

1861 Neate Wotes Dalmatia iii. 41 At the octroi our 
driver gaye ont his destination. 1873 Brownine Red Cott. 
Vt. -cap 1. 364 This is the criminal Saint-Rambertese Who 
smuggled in tobacco, half-a-pound! The Octroi found it 
out and fined the wretch. 

Cc. attrib. ‘ 

1862 Tuackeaay Philip (1869) JI. viii. 119 The octrot 

officers never stop gentlemen going out.. upon duelling 
husiness. 1865 Day of Rest Oct. 582 Articles liahle to the 
town or octroi tax. 1884 V. Stuart Eigyp/ 142 The octroi 
duties are very mischievous and vexing. 
_Octroy (pktroi),v. [ad. F. octroy-er (15th c. 
in Littré), for earlier of(¢)royer, ofreier = Pr, and 
OCat. autretar:—L, *auctéricdre or atctorizare 
(through a pronunciation *octorididre: see Hatz.- 
Darm. s. v.) to authorize.] See also OrrRoyE v. 

1. ¢rans, To concede, grant, accord: said of a 
government or appointed authority. 

(1292 Bartton 1 xiv. §3 Si, pur sa porte: tuy eoms 
ottreyé par sa surté de sa fei a sure sa pleynte. 1477-1546 
see AOYE.) 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x1 ii, Bacchus 
octroyed and graunted bym this yfre. 1845 Lp. Campaer. 
Chancellors (857) 1V.lxxxiv.x44 The Chief Justice..thought 
that all our liberties were octroyed or granted by the Crown. 

2. To impose by authority, to dictate. [= Ger. 
octroyivren.| rare. 

1865 Kortz, Rev. 1. 505 Thedoctrine of State rights, though 
severely stricken, has sufficient vitality to prevent the Presi- 
dent from octroying State constitutions. 2 

Octuor (pktizier). Afws. [F., irreg. f. L. octo 
eight, after guatwor four (in Afus. used as = 
rey = OCTET 1. 

1864 in Weaster. 1880 Gaove Dict, Afus, s.v. Oclet, 
Beethoven's * Grand Octuor’ (op, 103) .. is an arrangement 
of his early String Quintet (op. 4), for z oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 horns, and 2 bassoons, 
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Octuple (ktinp’l), a. (sb.)  [ad. L. octupi-as 
cightfold, f, ecto eight +-p/as, as in dup/us DOB! E. 
Cf. F. octuple (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Eightfold; 
eight times as much as...; composed of eight. 

1603 Hottaxp Plutarch's Mor. 1046 The Diameters of 
Venus and the earth, are in double proportion, but their 
globes or sphzeres beare octuple proportion, to wit, eight for 
one. 1656 Stantev /f7st, Philos. v. (1701) 162/2 The Over- 
seers of the Altar, made all the four sides double to what 
they were before, so instead of doubling the Altar they made 
it Octuple to what it was. 1677 PLor Ox/ordsh. To 

uadruple the distance,.in octuple tbe time. 1816 Ktray 

Sp. Lntonrol. (1843) 1. 56 Its. . triple or sometimes octuple 
teguments. 1879 H. W. Waraen Neer. Astron. x. 214 The 
octuple star ¢ in Orion, 

B. sé. That which is eight times something 
else, or consists of eight parts. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gran uu. xv. 123 The 
Octuple thereof is 2.0. 1856 Jiustr, Lond, News 2 Feb. 
1 10/3 A monster negotiation. .called tbe ‘Octuple’, because 
eight separate Companies were parties to it. 

O'ctuple, v. [f. prec.sb.: cf. F. octupler (1798 
in Dict, Acad.).] trans. To make eight times as 
much, increase eightfold. 

1837 T. Dovarenav in Blackw, Mag. XLI. 367 This 
prolific community bad at least octupled itself in forty 
years. 1893 G. B. Loncstare Aura? Defopul. 31 In New 

ampshire.. the new town populations have trebled the 
additions to the rural community, and in the case of 
Massachusetts have octupled them, 

O-ctuplet. [f. as prec., after riplet, etc.) A 
set or combination of eight; in Afus. ‘A group of 
eight notes which are to be played in the time of 
six’ (Stainer & Barrett Dict, Afus. Terms 18098). 

8s2 Dz Morcan in R. P. Graves Life Sir W. R. 
Hamitton (1889) 111, 338 Then if AB to BC, CD to DE, 

F to FA, compounded, also give a ratio of equality, why 
not say ABCDEF are harmonics? We have then an 
harmonic quadruplet and sextuplet, and we might have 
octuplets, &e. 

Ovctuplex, a. [a. L. type *octuplex, -plic-em 
(whence octuplicatws), f. octo eight + -plex, -fold, 
as in duplex, iripiex, etc.] Applied to a system 
of electric telegraphy by which eight simultaneous 
messages can be sent along the same wire. Hence 
Octuplex wv. /rans., to render octuplex. 

1889 Times (weekly ed.) 29 Mar. 5/2 If the line .. is quad- 
ruplexed, the phonophoric instruments will ‘sextuplex’ or 
‘octuplex' it. 1893 Rev. of Rev. Dec. 606 Mr, Edison is 
confident of attaining sextuplex and octuplex systems. 


+ Octuplication. 47i#h. és. [ad. late L. 
octuplication-em (Matt. Cap.), n. of action from 
*octuplicare, f. octuplex.| Multiplication by eight. 

bis S. Jeake Artth. (1696) 25 Octuplication, or to multiply 


by 8 

Octyl (ektil). Chem. [£ Oct(a-,Ocr(o-+-¥L.] 
The hydrocarbon radical of the octacarbon series 
(C,H,;); sometimes called capry/. Also attrid. as 
octyl alcohol, etc. Hence Octy-lamine, the amine 
of the same series (C,H,,N) ; Ovotylene = Octene 
(see under OctanE); Octy'lio a., of or pertaining 
to octyl, as vctylic acid, alcohol, etc. 

1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem, 1V. 170 Octyl. Capryt 
CsHy;. Jbid., Hydrate of Octyl. Octylic Alcohol. Caprylic 
Alcohol. CsHi7.H.O. | /d/d. 172 Octylamine is a colourless, 
bitter, very caustic, inflammable liquid, baving an am. 
moniacal fishy odour. /é7d., Octylene is a very mobile oil, 
lighter than water and insoluble therein, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chent. p33 Octyl 
alcohol is obtained by distilling castor oil wit At 
Lbid. 345 Dibuty! or octyl hydride. 

Ocular (p’kiliz), @. and sb. Also 6 ocul-, 
occul-, ocullare, 6-7 occular. [ad. L. oculdr-is, 
f. oczl-ses eye. Cf, F. oculaire (R. Estienne 1549).] 

1. Of, belonging to, or connected with the eye as 
a bodily organ; seated in, or in the region of, the 
eye. spec. in Entom. Pertaining to the compound 
eye of an insect (distinguished from Keng 

1597 A. M, tr. Gui2lemean's Fr. Chirurg. 12 b/z The Eye, 
or ocullare vayne. 1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 95 Ocular dis- 
tempers in Horses. 1786 R. W. Daawin in PAi?. Trans. 
LXXVI. 313 When any one has long and attentively looked 
ata bright object..an image. .continues some time to be 
visible: this appearance in the eye we shall call the ocular 
spectrum of that object. 1828 Stark Aven. Nat. His, 11. 
1g0 Exterior antentiz..inserted near the ocular peduncles. 
3832 Brewster Optics xxxvi. 304 The bluish green image of 
the wafer is called an ocular spectrum, because it is impressed 
on the eye. 3851-6 Woopwaro Mollusca 49 Snails, whose 
ocular tentacles have been destroyed, reproduce them com- 
pletely ina few weeks. 1885 Tuomas Med, Dict., Ocular 
Cone,..acone formed in the eye by therays of light, the base 
being on the cornea, the a) on the retina, 1898 E. E, 
Maovox Ocular Muscles ii. 65 Our studies of the ocular 
motions up to this point have been quite independent of the 
ocular muscles. r = 

b. Used for, applied to, or relating to the eye. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhouer's Bk. Physiche 53/1 A tryede 
Oculare vnguent. 166: Lovet. Hist. Anis. § A} in. 83 It's 
used in ocular remedies. 1665-6 PAil, Tranr. 1. 120 He 
hath already begun his Object-Glasses for the mentioned 
two Ocular ones. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \1. 157 
Abraded by the constant. .insertion and withdrawal of the 
different. eye pieces, leaving a ..sbining and reflecting 
surface at the ocular end, : 

ce. Of the nature, form, or function of an eye. 

1640 SOMNER ane Canlerd, 17x The ocular and pe 
or pointed form of the arch. 1659 D. Pet /mfr. Sea 195 
The excellency of that ocular Organ that God hath bestowed 
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upia man, 1841-71 TR. Jones Aniut, Ainge. (ed. 4) 491 
Anocular apparatus.. composed of two eyes united together. 
d. Expressed by the eye ; conveyed by the look 
of the eye. ’ 
16a7 Donne Seraz. V. 48 They did countenance that which 
was said with..ocular applause with fixing their eyes upon 
the Preacher. 2860 Esznson Cond, Life, Behaviour Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 384 The eyes of men converse as much as their 
tongues. .the ocular dialect needs no dictionary. 
2. Belonging to the action of the eye, and hence 
to the sense of sight; visual. : 
a. Made or performed by the eye or sight ; done 
by means of the eye; chiefly in ocular inspection, 
¢ 1573 Balfour's Practichs (1754)382 Tho Lordis of counsal, 
be ocular inspectionn, may decern.. ony letter, contract..or 
uther writ, to be false sind feinzeit, 64a Howett For. 
Trav, (Arb.) 13 One's owne Ocular view. .will still find out 
something new. 1830 Heascuen S/ud. Nat. Pail. § 194 ‘To 
make the induction of their law a matter of ocular inspection. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xli. (1856) 37a In these regions wo 
have leamed to distrust ocular measurements of distance, 
b. Obtained by the use of the eye; derived from 
what one has actnally seen: as ocelar testimony. 
Ocular witness, an eye-witness. Now rare or Obs. 
3608 Dexner Dead Tearme Div, To bee an Occuler 
witnesse-bearer of what I speake. 1650 Butrwer Anthro- 
fomet, 93 Which will appeare more credible by the modern 
relations of some ocular witnesses. 1670 Watton Lives 1.44 
He gave an ocular testimony of the strictness and regularity 
of (his life]. 1767 BLackstong Comm, 11. xx. 313 Depending 
on the ocular testimony and remembrance of the witnesses. 
c. Addressed to the eye; perceived by or mani- 
fest to sight; visible; conveyed to the mind through 
the nctual sight of a thing. (Chiefly, now almost 
exclusively, in ocwlar demonstration and the like ; 


formerly said also of material things. ) 

1g8g9 Putreniam Axg. Poesie 1. xli). (Arb.) 98 Vour 
occular proportion doeth declare the nature of the andible: 
for if it please the eare well, the same represented hy 
delineation to the view pleaseth the eye well, 1604 Suaxs. 
Oth, 11. iii. 360 Giue me the Occular proofe. 1615 Carman 
Odyss, xxi. 349 The scar That still remaines 1 marke too 
ocular ‘I’o leaue your heart yet blinded. 1638 Rousz Heav. 
Unto. Advt. (1702) 3 Giving his Testimony, by Ocular 
Demonstration. 1726 Butter Serm. Kolis ii. 27 ‘The Science 
of Opticks, deduced from ocular Experiments. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) UI. 383 Of my zeal you shall have ocular 
deimonstration. 

d, Of or pertaining to the sense of sight. 

183: Faraoay £27. Res. xliv. 291 A peculiar ocular de. 
ception. 1849 Ruskin Seven Lamps vi. § 4. 166 It is not 
a question of mere ocular delight. 

B. sé. +1. Ocular quality or property; that 
which is manifest to sight: ef. A. 2c. Obs. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 70 |ts Natures, and not Names; 
its occalts, and not occulars, entitle to the title King. 

2. The eye-piece of a telescope, microscope, or 
other optieal instrument. 

1835 Linotay /atrod. Bot, (1848) 1.217 An Amici's achro- 
matte ocular, 1876 Weaa in G. F, Chambers Astron. 745 
The Ramsden ocular is never achromatic. 1890 Anthony's 
Phologr. Bult. WW. 84 The objectives and compensating 
oculars now available for microscopical research. 

3. Humoronsly for ‘ oenlar organ’, ‘eye’. 

x8a5 C. M. Westmacotr Eng. Spy |. 164 The queerest 
looking oculars 1 had ever seen. 188 W. S. Gitsert 
Patience, To eut his curly hair, and stick an eye-glass in 
his ocular, és 

+O-cularily, adv. Obs. [f. Ocunary + -LY2.] 
=z OCULARLY 2. 

1629 CuarMan $ucenal Pref. Ocularily to present you 
with example of what I esteem fit [etc.}. 

Ocularist (gkimlarist). [a. mod.F. ocelariste 
(Littré), £. octelaire OcuLaR: sce -187.] A makcr of 


artificial eyes. 

1866 Morn. Star 18 Feb., French artists..these, not ocu- 
lists, but ocularists. 2893 VireteLiv Glances back VI. xxxiii. 
249 _In_ several ocularists’ waiting rooms collections of 
artificial eyes were displayed. 

Ocularly (pkizlaili), adv. [f. Ocunar +-Ly 2] 

1. With or by means of one’s eyes or sight; by 
ccular testimony (quot. 1646). 

1646 Sir T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. vu. xv. 369 Andrew Thevet 
in_his Cosmography doth ocularly overthrow it; for hee 
affirmeth, he saw an Asse with his saddle cast therein, and 
drowned, 32660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1.1.5 Wee are 
made certain, and do occularly behold that the thing is 
truly so. 
<a verbally or ocularly. 

2. Tothe eyes or sight ; by ocular demonstratlon; 
visibly, 

1628 Jackson Creed 1x, iii, § x The other aes in the 
same m were ocularly exemplified and fulfilled in Him. 
1664 Powen Exp. Philos. 1. 8 It is ocularly manifest. 183r 
Brewster Optics xxix. 247 That the multiplication and 
colour of the images is owing to the causes now explained 
may be proved ocularly, 

+tOculary, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. oculiri-us, f. 
ocul-s eye: see -ABY.] = OCULAR @., I b, ac. 

,t600 W, Vaconan Golden Groue (1608) Iv, Heynous, 
literal], oculary vatrueths, 1601 TIoLLanp Pliny Il. 272 
Eie-salues, and other ocularie medicines, 

Oculate (rkizlé), a. Also 7 occ-. [ad. L. 
octtldl-us possessed of eyes, f. ocw/-us: see -ATE 2.) 

+1. Furished with or possessed of eyes or sight ; 
sharp-sighted ; observant. Oés, 

1549 E. Beexe Alatthew's Bible Ded., He that walketh 
without this lanterne..be he never so oculate..yet he is but 
blynd. 161g Crooxe Body of Man 221 It cannot be per- 
ceined vniesse the Anatomist be very diligent and occulate. 
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189: Blackw. Mag. CL. 22/1 Tender invitation, | 
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1657 Tomunson Renou's gia 277 An oculate faithfull 
Narrator. 1660 Buaney Kepd, dpor (1661) 115 Kings are as 
Intuitive Angells to..set w living pattern... before the 
Oculate Judges, that they may judge righteous judgement, 
a more than by quidditie, 

. Wat. Hist. Having eye-like spots or holes 
resembling eyes, 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Oculate, full of eyesor holes. 1661 
Lovert. fist. Anim. & dlin. Isagoge, Raic undulate and 
oculate .. stellarie oculate and clavite. 1706 Puinurs, 
Oculate, fall of holes like eyes. 1857 in Mavnn £zfos. Lex, 
+ O-culate, v. Obs. rare—*, In 7 oce-. ff. L. 
ociul-us eye: cf. It. occhiare ‘to eye, or locke neerely 
vnto’ (Florio). (L. ocu/dre had not this sense,)) 

traus. To set cyes upon; to eye, see, behold. 

1609 Lv. Worn, in Hui. vy. iin Bullen O. P2. 1V, Diana 
bathing herself, being discovered or occulated by Acteon. 

O-culated, 2. Also 8 oce-. [f. L. ocnlitt-ns 
(OcuLsaTE) +-ED.] = OcuLaTE a. 2. 

1712 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 344 Occulated Butterflies. 
2752 Sia J. Hire éfist. Anton, ise The oblong, oculated 

orcellana.. The Argus-shell. 

t+ Ocula‘tion. 00s. vare—°. [n. of action f. 
L. oculare to furnish with eyes, alter ocz/zs in 
sense ‘eye or bud’ ofa plant.) = InocuLaTion 1, 

1611 Florio, Jenestare ad occhio, to inoculate, to graffe hy 
way of oculation. 16a3 in Cocxazram. 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Oculatio, Bot. a term for grafting : oculation. 

Oculi‘ferons, a. [f. L. octets, oculi- eye + 
fer: sce -FEROUS.] Bearing an eye or eyes, as the 
tentacles or horns of snails, and the pedicels of 
certain Crustacea. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der dfoeven's Zool, 1. 319 A trans- 
verse petiole, oculiferous at its apex. 

So Oculi‘geroua [-oEROUS] a., in same sense. 

O-culiform, a. [f.as prec. +L. -fornits-FoRM.] 
Ilaving the form of an cye; eye-like. 

1828 Wraster s.v., An oculiform pebble, 1842-72 T. R. 
bae Anim. Kined, (ed. 4) 107 The ceatral ganglion situated 

eneath the oculiform spot. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Ocull- 
Jorm points, the marginal corpuscles of the Meduszx .. 
supposed to be visual organs. 

culimo-tor,Oculimo:-torya. =OcuLomoror. 

Oculist (pkislist). [a F. ocw/tste (in Paré 
r6th c.), f. L. oczl/-ws eye: see -1sT,] 

1. One versed in the knowledge or treatment of 
the eyes; a physician or surgeon who treats 
diseases and affections of the eye. 

3615 Czooxz Bady of Man 538 Those whom we call 
Oculists, that is, such as professe and intend the cure of the 
cies. 1630 DBratuwait Eng. Gentle. Co49) 197 It is 
observed by profest Oculists, that whereas all creatures have 
hut foure muscles to turne their eyes round about, man hath 
a fife to pull his eyes up to heaven, 1721 Annison Sgect. 
No. 124 7 6 Having consulted many Oeulists for the bettering 
of his Sight. 1866 Miss Bravoow Lady's Alile xxviii. 313, 
I must go at once to an oculist. 

+2. One who has good eyes, or uses them well; 
a sharp-sighted or observant person. Oés. rare. 

1660 Burnev Képd. dapor Ep. Ded, (1661) 6 As a sacred 
Ocnlist that could see to the end of a storm. 1833 Mew & 
Mann. Amer. 1. vitic 258 The fair oculist continued our 
fellow traveller. 

Hence Oenli:stio a., of or belonging to an 
cenlist ; practising as an oeulist. 

1866 Lond. Rev. 24 Nov. 569 Manly eyes.. beamed upon 
her without et 3 in her mind any but an oculistic 
curiosity. 1883 Pall Stall G, 22 Sept. 16 Advt. Mr. — — 
Oculistic Optician. 1893 Brit. Afed, Frul. g Sept. 607 Men 
whose oculistic work seemed to have extended ..over a great 
part of the country, 

Oculo- (g¢:kilo), before a vowel ocul-, used as 
combining form of L. ocsu/us eye (see -0) in several 
terms of Anatomy, etc., as Oculau-ditory, a. 
(AupiTory], having the functions of an eye and an 
ear together, as certnin scnse-organs in some Hydro- 
zoa; Ocuiofrontal (-frental) a., belonging or 
relating to the eye and the forehead ; Oculomotor 

-mdu'tf1) a., serving to move the eye; epithet of 

e third pair of cranial nerves, which supply most 
of the muscles of the eyeballs; sd. the oculomotor 
nerve; Ocwlonaaal (n2'z4)) a., belonging or relat- 
ing to the eye and the nose; Oculcpalpebral 

(-pze'lp/bral) a. [PALPEBRAL], to the eye and the 
eyelid; Ocnlozygomatio (-zigomztik) ¢., to the 
eye and the zygoma. . 

1892 Syd, Soc. Lexy *Oculofrontal..O. ruga, the vertical 
furrows in the skin which extend upwards from the root of 
the nose, 188: A. M. Mazsuaun in Frnl. Microsc, Sc. 
Jan. 78 The third or ‘oculomotor nerve, 1892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, *Oculo-nasal, 1874 Lawson Dis, Eye 69 The *oculo- 
palpebral fold of mucous membrane which extends from the 
posterior edge of the cartilage on to the eye, 2875 Watton 
Dis. Eye 847 The oculopalpebral and ocular portions. 1892 
Syd. Sec, Lex.,* Oculozygomalic. d 

Oculus (pkitlzs). Pl. oculi (-0i). [L. 
oculus eye, used in technical and transf. senses.) 

1, Nat. Hist. a. An eye; sfec. a compound 
eye, as in insects (distinguished from oce//s). b. 
A spot tesembling an eye; an ocellus, : 

1857 Mayne Erfor, Lex., Oculus, Anat., Ded. Physiol, 
the eye or organ of vision. 

2. Bot. A leaf-bud: = Eve sd. toa. 

1727-41 Cnampers CyeZ, Oculi, Eyes, in botany, the 
gemme, or buds of a plant just putting forth. 2866 7 reas. 
Bot, 8ea/: Oculus, an eye, i. & a leaf-bud. 
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3. Arch, a. ‘Applied to the large circular 
window at the west end of n church, common in 
foreign churches, but not usual in England’ 
(Parker Goth. Arch.). b. A round hollowed stone. 
* ys Rickman Architecture p. xvii, The circular window.. 
in the centre of the west front..was a common feature in 
the Norman style, and was called the ‘Oculus’, or eye of 
the building. TF. T. Dvea Church Lore Glean. 133 At 
Waverley Abbey: Surrey, in 2731, there were found in a 
stone oculus, two lenden dishes soldered together, containing 
a haman heart, well preserved in pickle. 

4. Oculus Chriati (= Christ's ge). medixval 
Lailn name of two plants: (a) Wild Clary or 
Sage, Salvia Verbenaca; (b) a Composite plant, 
Fintla Oculus-Christs, 

61440 Prowp, Parv. 36/2 Oculus Christi, herbe, Aissia. 
1536 Tuaser Lidellus, Verbena, .. verbena supina que 
ualgo vocatur Oculus christi. 1597 Geaaroe ferbal 11. 
celv. 628 Wilde Clarie is called after the Latine name 
Oculus Christi, of his effect in helping the diseases of the 
cies. 658 Prices, Ocudus Christi, 2 certain herb very 
good for the eyes, otherwise called wild clary. 

5. Oculus mundi( =e of the world), medixval 
name of the variety of opal called HrpropHane, 

8672 Bovie Virtues of Gents Postser. it. Wks. 1977a EL. 543 
‘Though the Ocudxs mundt be reckon'd by Classic Authors 
among the rare Gems, 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. 1 446 

Vhe cculus mundi, which has the property of becomin 
transparent in water, is nothing but an opaque, decompos 
Opale, 1796 Kiawan Elem, Afin. (ed. 2) 1. 299 (Calcedony), 

his is the stone called Ocu/us Mlundt. 

: 6. Ocull Sunday, a name for the third Sunday 
in Lent, from the beginning of the introit (Ps. 
xxiv. [xxv.] 15), Ocslt met semper ad Dominum. 

Ocum, Ocupie, ocupy(e, obs. forms of Oaxum, 
Occupy, Ocur, var, OckEn Ods.; obs. £, OcHRE. 

Ocydrome (p'sidroum), Ornith, [ad. mod.L. 
Ocyaromus (Wagler, 1830), ad. Gr. d&xtdpopos 
swift-rauning.] A bird of the genns Ocydromus 
(amily Natlide), natives of New Zealand, Incap- 
nble of flight, but swift runners, So Ocydromine 
(gsi'drdmain) a., belonging to the subfamily Ocy- 
droniine, typified by the genus Ocydronrts. 

s9s Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 765 The ' ocydromes'’, curions 
birds with perfect wings yet incapable of flight. 1896 
Newton Dict. Birds s.v. Weka, The chief interest attaching 
to the Ocydromes is their inability to use in flight the wings 
with which they are furnished, and hence an extreme proba- 
hility of the form becoming wholly extinct in a short time. 

+ Ocyme. Oés. [ad. L. octmumt, a, Gr. deipov 
basil.] The plant Basil, Ocywrem dasilicen, 

36ar Burton Anat, Afel. u. iv. 1 iii, To these [remedies 
for melancholy] ] may add. .Ocyme, sweet Apples, Wine. 

Ocypode (p'sipord), a.and sé. Zool. f{ad. mod. 
L. Ocypoda, {. Gr. wxdaous, dxvrod- swift-footed.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the genus Ocyfoda or 
family Ocyfodide of crabs, characterized by long 
legs with which they run swiftly. b. sd. A crab 
of this genus or family; a sand-crab or racing 
crab, Also Ocypodan (psi:pddan) a. and sé. 

o4 19th Cent. Aug. 301 The red Ocypode Crab. 

Od!, ’od (pd). Also odd. A minced form of 
God (Gon sé. 13, 14, Gap 56.5), whlch came into 
vogue abont 1600, when, to avoid the overt pro- 
fanalion of sacred names, many minced and dis- 
guised equivalents became prevalent. Very frequent 
in 17th and early 18th c. 3 now avcA. and dial. 

1. Used interjectionally, by way of asseveralion: 
cf. Gap 36.5 2, Gon sé. 13. Still dad, (with little 
er no conscionsness of its origin). 

1695 Conceeve Love for L. 11. iv, Odso, my son Bea 
come? Odd, I'm glad on’t: Where is he? 7éid. v. ii, 
Odd! I have warm blood about me yet. 1775 Suaatoan 
Rivals 1. i, Odd! Sir Anthony will stare! ¢ 1817 Hoce 
Tales & Sk. V1. 65 But od, you see, 1 couldna hae injured 
a hair of the lovely creature's head. 3824 Scott Red. 
auntlel Let. x, |, ye are a clever hirkie! Mod. Se. 
Roxb,), Od, maa, but it’s a queer story. 

b. In imprecations and exelamatory phrases, as 
od rabbit it, od rat it (‘drat it, ef. DRAT), od save's, 
ete. Still common dialectally from Cumberland 
to I. of Wight, Kent, and Devon. 

3749 FIELDING Tom Yones xvv ii, Odrabbit it, /5id. xvit. 
ili, When we imagined we hada fox to deal with, od-rat i 
it curns out to be a badger. 1775 Snenpan Rivals 1. i, Od 
rabbit it! when the fashion had got foot on the Bar, 1 
guess'd 'twould mount tothe Box | 1803 Tannaurit Soldier's 
Ret, 27 Oddsafis | my heart neer did wallop cadgier. 1812 
H. & J. Suita Rey. Addr. ix. The Burning, What are they 
fear'd on? fools! ‘od rot ‘em! 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. Od 
swinge, a rustic oath, ‘Od drat tt, ‘Od rabbet it,"Od rot 
tt, 'Od wite tt, a species of mild imprecation, 1882 /. of W. 
Gloss., Odd rot it, an exclamation. 1887 Aen? Gloss, ‘Od 
rabbit it, 1888 Berksh, Gloss., Odd drat-ut, an angry ¢x- 
pression. A . 

2. The possessive ‘oa’s (od s, odds, also ADS, Ups) 
oceurs like God's, Gad's, in many asseverative or 
exclamatory formule. See Gon14a, b. ¢, Gané 3. 

The origin of ‘o's being forgotten, it was written ods, odds, 
or run together with the following word, as ods-, a/z-. 

Among the phrases (now mostly oft, arch., or drat} are 
‘ad's blood, body, bones, tle aghast, fresh, foct, life, mera, 
truth, vengeance, Blessed will, wounds, eic.; also with 
diminutives aad perversions of words, as ‘od's fobs, 
bodikins, vad (36: on » firhy beer fee 

. ins ( = TOONS : + 
Tiar(pitphvod stomcks, odsooks (= hocks), -sookers(-eteokers, 
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od sounds (= wounds), etc.; also ludicrously, 'ed’s Aaricols, 
kilderkins, etc. (Cf, Bob Acres’ fancy oaths in Sheridan 
Rivals 1.1.) 

1856 Boxer Poems (1857) 11. 66*'Ods blood! TE hate them! 
1748 Smoitett Rod. Rand. (Tauchn. 1845) 14 *Odds bob t 
T'd desire no better news. r62x FLetcugr IW fld-goose Ch. 
1 iii, Hark ye, hark ye! *Ods-bobs, yon are angry, lady. 
x800 Mrs. Heavey Mourtray Fam. 1.288 Odds hobs! how 
you talk! 1709 Stezie Zatler No. 137 ? 2 *Odshodikins, 
you do not say right. 1733 Fretnine Dow Qure. tn Eng. 
viii, As sure as a gun—this is he-—Odshodlikins! 18.. H. 
Ainswortu Rookwood 1. ix, ‘Odsbodikins!’ exclaimed 
Titus, ‘a noble reward!’ a 1895 Lo. C, E. Pacet Autobiog. 
iv. (1896) 99 **Odds hones!" said I, ‘don’t they mean to 
give any quarter, then?’ 1695 Concreve Love for LW, 

Odsbud, I would my Son were an Egyptian Mummy for 
thy sake, 1 Dovtz Alicahk Clarke 205 Od’s hud, man, 
you have lived two centuries too late, 1724 Swirt Quiet 
Life, Thy wife has dev'lish whims; *Ods-huds, why don’t 
you break her limbs? 168: Orway Soldrer's Fort. 1.i,*Odds 
fish I have a peep-Hole for thee. 1823 Scorr Peverié xlix, 
* Oddsfish ', said the King, ‘the light begins to break in on 
me’. 1915 Vanseaucn Country Ho. 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 465/2 
*Qdsflesh | we shall break all che inns in the country. « 
Dx. Newcastte & Dayoen Sir Martin Mar-all v1 
*Qds foot, sir, there are some bastards.. that are as well 
worthy to marry her, as any man. 1 Matxin Gri Blas 
Xo koh 33 *Ods haricots and cutlets! thought I. 1694 
Motreux Rabelais wv. xxiii. (1737) 99 *“Odskilderkins, it: 
seems..we are within two Fingers breadth of Damnation. 
1742 Yarrow Love at First Sight 81 *’Odslid that was ill 
Luck indeed. ¢1718 Prior Betfer Answer v2 “Odds life! 
must one swear to the truth of a song? 60x Swans. Tzved. 
N. v. i. 187 *Odd’s lifelings, heere he is. a 1643 Cartwaicut 
Ordinary u. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 249 *'Odsnigs, 1 
guess'd so. 1794 Wotcort (P. Pinda:) Duck of Richmond's 
Dog Wks, 1812 V1. 238 And lifted hands.. and cried 
Odsnigs | 198 Suaxs. Merry IW. 1v.i.a5 #. How many 
Numbers is in Nownes? JV. Two. Q... I thought there 
had bin one Number more, because they say *od's-Nownes. 
I Morteux Aadéelais v. viii. (1737) 30 *Odsoons, said 
fAitnus. 1889 Doviz Wicah Clarke 114 Od’s 'oons, I drank 
deep last Night. xr6rxr SHaks. Cyd tv. ii. 293 *’Ods pitti- 
kins: can it be sixe mile yet? 1826 Hor. Smita Zor 
Hitt (1838) 1. 173 ‘Ods pittikins} my master’, cried 
Sib. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle vii. (1887) 93 *Od’s 
vengeance, sir, some Hspnsia and any other Athenian 
name of the same sort of person you Itke. xg98 Snaxs. 
Merry WW. 1. i. 273 *Od’s plessed-wil: I will not he absence 
at the grace. 1728 Vanna. & Cin. Prov. Husé,1. i, Were 
Measter but hawf the Mon that [am—*Ods wookers! 1889 
Dovie Aficak Clarke 394 *Od'’s wounds! How many are 
gous 1785 Span. Kivads 9 *Odd’s wucks and tar! no,no, 

ar snaps there. 1695 Concreve Love for L. v. ii, *Odzooks 
Vm a young Man. 1749 Fietoinc Tom ones xvin. xii, 
*Odzookers!.. 1 wilt go with thee, 1835 Hooa Dead 
Robbery iv, *Odd zounds! Ten ponnds, How sweet it 
sounds, 

b. In od's me, od's my life, od’s my will, and 
Hy J i ar . 
the simple ’od's, odds, originating from the fore- 
goiag through some confusion; or perhaps (as 
has been suggested) ’s is for save, but no fuller 
form appears, Cf. Gop 14¢. 

1598 Suaks, Merry W. 1. iv, 64 Od's-me: gue ay ie oublie. 
1600 —- 4. ¥. LZ. 11. v. 43 'Ods my little life, J thinke she 
meanes to tangle my eles too. /éfd. 1. iii, 17 'Od's my 
will, Her loue is not the Hare that I doe hunt. 1632 Brome 
North. Lasse u.vi. Wks. 1873 III. 42 Ods me IT must go 
see her. 1700 Concreve Way of World i. v, Odds my 
life, Fi) have him murdered | 1710 Afischref of Prey. 4 Odds 
He's a brave Man indeed. 1963 Foore Afayer PG. ifs 
Wks. 1799 1.179 Odds me, brother Bruin, can yon tell what 
is become of my wife? 1823 Scott Peveri? iii, Odds-my- 
life, madam. .mine errand can speak for itself. 


Od? (pd, dud). [Arbitrary term: see quot. 1850.} 
A hypothetical force held by Baron von Reichen- 
bach (1788-1869) to pervade all nature, manifest- 
ing itself in certain persons of sensitive temperament 
(streaming from their finger-tips), and exhibited 
especially by magnets, crystals, heat, light, and 
chemical action; it has been held to explain the 
phenomena of mesmerism and animal inagnetism. 
Also attrib. as od force, etc. (Cf. ODYLE.) 

18go Asupurner tr. Reichenbach's Dynamics 224, 1 will 
take the liberty to propose the short word Od for the force 
which we are engaged In examining. Every one will admit 
it to be desirable that a unisyllabic word beginning with a 
vowel should be selected..for the sake of convenient con- 
junction in the manifold compound words. 1851 H. Mavo 
Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 1 . To his new force.. Von Reichenbach 
.-gave the arhitrary but convenient name of Od, or the Od 
force. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vu. 295 That 
od-force of German Reichenhach Which still from female 
finger-tips burns blue, 1885 H.S. Otcorr Theosophy 212 
So much of light is let into the old domain of Church 
‘miracles’ hy mesmerism and the Od discovery. 

b. Forming the second element in various deti- 
vatives, as bfod the ‘od’ of animal life, chymod 
chemical ‘od’, erystallod the ‘od’ of crystalliza- 
tion, e/od electric ‘od’, Aeliod the ‘ od’ of the sun, 
magnetod magnelic ‘od’, paxtod ‘od’ in general, 
selenod or artemod lunar ‘ od’, ¢hermod heat ‘ od’, 

1850 Asnaurnea tr. Reichendach's Dynamics 224 Instead 
of saying, *the Od derived from crystallization’, we may 
name this product crystallod. 

Od, ME. form of Ap Oés., faneral pyre. 

pi 


Od, obs. form of Opp, Woon. 
Oda (edi). [a. Turk. shy) 8341 Gtah, ddah 
chamber, hall.] A chamber or room in a harem ; 


trensf. the inmates of such a room. 

' x625 Purcnas Pilgrims IL. 1x. 1592 They have Roomes, 
which the Turkes call Oda's, but we may more properly (in 
regard of the vse they are put vato) call them Schooles, 
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1684 J. Pricurs tr. Taverafer's Grd. Stignor's Serag. 2 
Four several Chambers, called Oda's, which are as it were 
four Forms, where they learn..whatever is convenient for 
oung persons. 1822 Braon Firat vi. \xxi, Upstarted all 

he Oda, in a general commotion. 1886 Burton Arad, 
Wes. (abr. ed.) 1. 252 The women made ready sweetmeats 
. and distributed thers among all the Odahs of the Harem. 


Odacine (p'disain). Zool. [f. mod.L. Odacina: 
pl., f. Odax a genus of fishes, ad. Gr. d5ag adv. 
"by biting with the teeth’.] Of or related to the 
genns Odax of labroid fishes, 

Odeum, obs. variant of ODEUM. 

Odal (4u-dal), sd. (@.) See also Upan. [a 
ON. é3aé property held by inheritance (Norw. 
odal sb., Sw, odal, Da, odel now adj. and in comb.) 
= OHG., wodal, also uodil, OS. édil, OL. adel, 
édel, f. root @3, 63, whence also OIG, ada/, Ger. 
adel noble descent, OHG. ¢gdtli, Ger. edel, OF, 
avele, edele noble.] Land held in absolute owner- 
ship without service or acknowledgement of any 
superior, as among the early Teutonic peoples; 
esp. such an estate among the Scandinavian peoples, 
or in Orkney and Shetland (where the usual form 
of the word is Upat, q.v.). Chiefly attrid, and 
in Coméd., as odal-born adj., odal-land, odal right. 

In reference to Norway, the Da. form ode? is often retained. 

[1755 tr. Pontoppidan's Nat. Hisi, Norway 289 Every 
freeholder in Norway has vanity enongh to think himself 
us good as noble hy Odel, or right of inheritance.) 1839 
Keicuttey /fist. Eng, 1. 77 The most probable opinion 
respecting the Folcland, seems to be that which regards 
it as the same with the Odal-land of Scandinavia, 1847 
1, A. Buackwett Afallet's North. Antig. 289 Not retainers, 
but Odal-born freemen. 1860 D. Batrova (tite) Odal 
Rights and Feudal Wrongs, a Memorial for Orkney, 1874 
Srupes Const, Hist. 1. iit. § 24. 52 The homestead of the 
original settler. .with the share of arable and appurtenant 
common rights, bore among the northern nations the name 
of Odal, or Edhel. [1886 J. Cornett Fall of Asgard 1, 9 
‘A fair odel you have here, Ieidrek', said Gudrun. bie 
136 Oluf Haroldsson..deems himself, in pure odel-right, 
heir to Tryggvason's kingdom. ] 

(| Odalisque (4dalisk). Also 7 -ische, 8-9 
-isc, 9 -isk. [a. F. odalisgue (1664in Hatz.-Darm.), 
corrupt. Turk. (sJsagl odadig, f, dah Ova. + -lig,-dk 


expressing fanction.] A female slave or concubine 
in an Eastern harem, esp. in the seraglio of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

1681 Biount Glossogr., Odalisque, a Slave, 1696 tr. Du 
Mont's Vey. Levant xxi. 370 He had seen and spoken with 
one of Mahomet the Fourth's Odalisches. 1798 Soruesv tr. 
Wieland's Oberon (1826) WH. 170 A feast..In honour of fair 
Zoradone prepar’d, Where every odalisc the labour shard, 
1823 Byron Dou Fuan vi. xxix, He went forth with the 
lovely Odalisques. 1874 O'Suaucunessy Afusic g ALoon- 
fight 28 An Odalisc, unseen, Splendidly couched on piled-up 
cushions green, 

Odaller (ddila1), [f OpaL + -ER1.] A free 
possessor by odal tenure: = UDALLER. 

1860 D, Batroua Odal Rights 13 The coming shadow of 
the first feudal grant which menaced the freedom of their 
Odal soil, roused the long-suffering Odallers iato rebellion. 
1872 E. W. Ropertson //ist. ss. Introd. a Every member 
of the free community wasan /Etheling, Adaling or Odaller. 
1874 Stunss Const. Hist, 1. v. 100 note, In the trithing he 
sees the threefold division of the land allotted to the Norse 
odallers, 

+O-dam. Ods. Forms: 1-3 &Sum, 3 o8em, 
otom, 4 odame. [OE. ddwm = OFris, dthom, 
ONG. erdum, eidam (MUG. etdenz, obs. G. eidam, 
now dial. édm, éin, édn):— OTent. *aipmo-z: 
possibly related to *espo-s, OHG. eid, OE. dd, 
Oatu.] A son-in-law. 

€ 1000 /Eeric Gen. xix. 12 Hefst pu sunn obbe dohtra on 
isre byris opbe abum? ¢1200 7 rin. Coll. Hom. 165 Nis 

gist siker of be husebonde .. Ne pe aldefader of hi(s} 
odem. ¢rz0g Lay. 3619 Leir. .gret Aganippam: t was his 
leue adum [¢1275 obom]. /érd. 23106 rae wulle mid me 
leden: Lot mine oem. 1297 R. Grouc. {Rolls) 3768 Lot 
pat was is obom pulke kinges neuen was. 13.. K. Adis. 2081 
Octiatus, Daries’ odame, After theose ostes he cam, 

Odd (ed), 2. (s6.) and adv. Forms: 4-6 ode, 
4-7 odde, od, (4 hod, 5 Sz, oyd), 5~ odd. [ME. 
odde, a, ON. odda- in comb. in odda-madr (acc. 
odda-mann) third man, odd man, who gives the 
casting vote, odda-tala odd number, in which odda- 
is genitive or comb. form of odd? ‘poiat, angle, 
triangle’, wheace ‘third or odd number’. ‘The 
root of oddi:—*ozdon- is also that of oddr point, 
spot, place, OHG. ort angle, point, place, OS., 
OF ris. ord, OE. ord point, tip, beginning, origin :— 
OTeut. *ozdoz; but none of the other languages 
have aa aa from ‘ point’ the notion of ‘ third 
or odd number’. 

‘The sense seems to have been extended from the third or 
unpaired member of a group of three, to any single or 
na aired member of a gronp, and from 3 as the primary 

id number’, to all numbers containing an unpaired unit, 


But this development wasanterior to English useas recorded 
in documents. 


A. adj. 1. With reference to number. 

1, Of an individual; That is one in addition to 
n pair, or remaining over after distribution or divi- 
sion into pairs; constituting a unit in excess of an 
even number, 


ODD. 


Odd man (ON. oddamadr}, the third (fifth, etc.) man in 
a body of arbitrators, 2 committee, etc., who, in case of 
a division of opinion, may give the casting vote; a thirds- 
man, anumpire. Odd trick, in whist, the thirteenth trick, 
won by one side after each side has won six. 

13.. &, &. Allit. P. B. 505 Noe of vche honest kynde 
nem ont an odde & heuened vp an auter & halged hit fayre. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. ix. (Add. MS. 27944), 
And synowes bep acounted in alle too & britty peyre 
& one odde synowe. 1487-8 Burgh Ree. Prestwick 21 
Jan. (1834) 32 Thai batht tuk Michel Masoun of Aire the 
ee man for thaim batht, 1530 Tinnate Pract. Prelates 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 270 That six lords of Almany..with 
the King of Bohemia the seventh, to be the odd man and 
umpire, should choose him for ever. 1567 Marter Gr 
Forest 68b, They flie two a breast, and the fift or odde 
Crane. .flicth all alone before, 1581 Se. Acts Fas. Vi (1814) 
If. 2321/1 Quharethrow his hines as odman and owrisman 
commonlie chosin be bath the boo) es .. may gif final! 
decisioun, a 1654 Se_pen 7adle-t, (Arb,) 41 They talk (but 
blasphemously enough) that the Holy Ghost is President 
of their General-Councils, when the truth is, the odd man 
is still the Holy-Ghost. 1910 Brit. Apollo U1. No. x01. 2/1 
The Party..got..the Odd Trick. 1897 Lytton £, Maltrav, 
239 Three to one now on the odd trick. 1888 Bryce Amer 

ommey. 1, v. 62 This fifth was the odd man whose casting 
vote would turn the scale. 1900 Fostue Bridge 55 A player 
should always go over when he has any chance for the 
odd trick, 

2, Of a number: Having one left over as re- 
mainder when divided by two; opposed to ever. 

1378 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Afathias} 308 Sa to be in 
pen ode, It wes nocht ti] pai dwelte with god ; for-thy 
he wald pai ware twelfe ewyn. ¢1430 Art of Nombrynge 
(E,E.T.S.) 15 Compt the nombre of the figures, and wete yl 
it be ode or even, 1542 Recorpr Gr. Artes (1575) 170 There 
is no inste halfe of any odde numher. 1598 Suaks. Merry 
W,. vy. i. 3 This is the third time: I hope good Incke lies in 
odde numbers. 1698 Favre Ace. £. India & P. 303 Three, 
Seven, or Nine Times; as if God delighted in an Odd 
Number. 1743 Emerson Flu.xions 80, 1 is the half of aay 
positive odd Number. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oserat, Mechanic 
516 It [a wheel] in general contains an odd number of teeth. 

b. Numbered with or known by such a number. 
(The form of expression in quot. 1575 is obs.; we 
should now say ‘an odd number of dog’s hairs’.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1x. iv. (MS. Bodl.)if.g1b/1 An 
enen monbe ansuerep to an odde monep and an odde monep 
to. an enen monpe. 1575 Turperv. Venerie 230 Some hane 
vsed in times past, to put a dogges haires odde into an Ash 
or Cernisetree. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 145 If you 
make two such ies..to run a tilt upon such a line of 
odd Jeastings. 1882 Mincain Unisl. Kinemat. 25 If the 
direction-angle of one equals that of the other increased by 
any odd multiple of 7, 

e@. + Zven and odd, all included, without ex- 
ception, one and all; + ever sor odd, none at all. 
+ For odd or even, on any account; for odd nor for 
evenx,onno account. + For even or odd: see EVEN a. 
15¢. Evenly odd, oddly odd: see quots. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (Mathow) 382 How dar pu pane 
for hod or ewyn fra pi lorde tak hyre to be? c1qqgo Sy 
Gowther 285 Speke no word, even ne odde. ¢1440, 1460, 
1485 (see EVEN 2.15¢} 1570 BieurncsLey “uclid vin. def. 
9. 185 A number enenly odde..is that which an even 
number measureth hy an odde number. /éfd. def. 10 
185 h, A number odly odde is that, which an odde number 
doth measure by an odde number, 1796 Hutton JV/ath. 
Dict. \. 450/2 Evenly Odd Number, 

G. Odd and (or) even (dial. odds or evens): a 
game of chance = ever or odd (see EVEN a. 15 d). 

(1gs2 Hvutoer, Even or odde, fer impar, a game much 
vsed now a dayes amonge chyldren.] 1836 KE. Howarp 
R. Reefer xii, Playing at odd-and-even for nuts. 1840 
Dicxens Barn. Rudge xxxvii, They presently fell to pitch 
and toss, chuckfarthing, odd or even. 1882 Lane. Gloss, 
Odd-or-even, a child’s game, played by holding in the 
closed hand one or two small articles, the opposing player 
having to guess the numher. 

e. -absol, as sb. The odd, uneven number. 

1589 Purrennan Eng. Poesie i. iiifi.] (Arb.) 85 Your 
ordinarie rimers vse very much their measures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen. /dfd. 86 This sort of composition in 
the odde I like not. 1895 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 328 Just 
as the odd is a of number, and number is a more 
extended notion than the odd. 

3. Used in numeration to denote a remainder or 
numerical surplus over and above a ‘ round number’ 
(as of units over tens, dozens, or scores) ; and thus 
becoming virtually an indefinite cardinal number 
of lower denomination than the round number 
named, . 

a. in phr. avd odd preceding the sb. qualified. 

13.. £. £. Adlit, P. B. 426 Of be lenbe of Noe lyf to lay 
a let date, Pe sex hundreth of his age & oone odde 3erez. 
1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vi, 166b, Had contynned in 
the English possession, from the PES of our Lord .M. lv. 
which is .ii C. and od yeres. 1584 R. Scot Diseov. Witcher. 
UL ¥. (1886) 36 Bodin confirmeth them with an hundred and 
odd lies. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2356/4 With 200 and odd 
Pounds. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. i. 109 Two hundred and 
odd men. 18653 M. Aanoio £ss. Crit. 1. 29 Go into ecstasies 
over the eighty and odd pigeons. 

b. aud odd, following the sb, arch. or Obs. 

1399. Lanot, Rich. Redeles Prol. 68 They shall [fynde] 
ffele flawtis, floure score and odde, cx1460 Towneley ALyst. 
iti. 57 Sex hundreth yeris & od hane I, ..In erth, .. liffyd. 
a1548 Haut Chron., Hen. Vill, 120 The nomber whiche 
departed... were..five hundreth horsemen and odde wel aad 
warlike. 1634 Sir T. Heanear Trav. 134 Distant sixtie 
miles and odde. 1642 Rocers Maaman io Full one thou- 
sand six huadred years und odde. 

c. without avd (chiefly after tens). 

1593 Snans, Rich. ///, ww. i. 96 Eightie odde yeeres of 
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sorrow haue I seene. 1660 Rovia New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xxv, 202 Forty odde, if not fifty great bubbles of Air. 1703 
Maateoroucn Lett. & Disp. (1845) 1. 170 We have Myon 
of our troops taken. 179% Jurrerson IV rit. (1859) IV. 75 
Fleeced of seventy odd dollars. 1885 Law Timez LAXIX. 
159/1 The 1300 odd pages..contain innch of extreme value. 
d. ef/ipt, denoting nge, the word ‘ years’ being 


understood. collog. - 

1845 Hoop Faithless Sally Brown xvii, His death, which 
happen‘d in his berth, At forty-odd befell. 286a THackEHay 
Wes, (1872) X. 223 At Bixty odd, love, most of the ladies of 
thy orient race have lost tbe bloom of youth. 


4, Used to denote a surplus over n definite sum, 
or a remainder of lower denominalion of money, 


weight, or measure. 

1383 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 268 Of twelve monethes me 
wanted one, And odde i nyen or ten, 2623 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 86 The Mexicans divided the yeare into 
eighteene moneths, ascribing to each twentie dayes, so that 
the five odde dayes were excluded, 1733 Dz For Col. Jack 
(1840) go It was azs. 64¢.; 215. I had heen to fetch, and 
the odd money was ny own before. 1873 Hare /n His 
Name \, 1 He would relax his hold on the odd sols and 
deniers, 5 J 7 

+b. and odd or odd (denoting an indefinite num- 
ber) qualifying a sb. of lower denomination. 06s. 


or arch. 

1548 Tate Civon., Hen. £V, 33, When he bad reigned 
-xlil. yeres, v. monthes and odde daies, 1603 Prtowe Stanzas 
in Farr S. P. Yas. J (1848), ‘Fhree thousand and od hundred 
clowds appere. 1634 Stn T. Heanerr Trav. 43 It is in 
ihe latitude of twenty two degrees, odde minutes north. 
eee Loud. Gas. No. 5213/4, 11 Foot odd Inches in the 

old. eh Sir R. Witson Priv. Diary 1.434 Thirty-eight 
thoashad id hundred infantry, two thousand odd hundred 
cavalry. : 

+c. (and) odd money, denoting a surplus sum 
of lower denomination. Oés. 

1472 Joun Paston in P, Let?. V1. 48 Your byll a lone 
drawyth iiij mark and ode monye, 1550 Evw. V1 Jrnd. Rem. 
(Roxb.) 267 The det of thirty thousand pound and ode 
money was put over an yere. 1689 Woon Life 8 June 
(O.H.S.) HI. 304 [They] broke as many windows as came 
to 7éi, and od money. 1742 Ricnaaoson Pamela II. 93 
Pay the Thirty-five Pounds odd Money.. sand the remain- 
ing Four Pounds odd will be a little Fund .. towards the 
Childrens Schooling. 

d. A surplus of lower denomination of money, 
weight, or measure (as in b and c) is now ex- 
pressed simply by adding odd. 

1742 [see c]. 2835 Maaavat Jac, Fatth/. ii, The pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition and sale amounted to 47/. odd. 1892 
Law Times Rep. UXVML. 52/2 It was orally agreed .. that 
the amount of such costs should be taken at 634. odd. 

II. Transferred senses. 

5. That exists or stands alonc; single, sole, 
solitary, singular. Now only dial. + By odd, 
separately, by itself, alone (06s.). AH and odd, 
all and each, one and all (0s.). An odd one 
(north, diai.) a single one, one only. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 4614 Long pyles.. 
dide be make; ffaste yn Temese dide pey hem stake, .. 
Ageyn pe schipes stod ilkon od. ¢ 1378 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. 
(Slastus) 140 Say nocht of ‘odis, bot of g° |» Fore bat word 
afferis ay be ode. ¢2g10 Moar Picus Wks. 28 As he [God] 
in soveraine dignitie is odde, So will he in love no parting 
felowes haue. 18556 Lauper Tvactate 165 Cause aun 
prechours, all and od, Trewlie sett furth the wourd of God. 
186g Lonsdale Gloss. Odd, ndj. single. 1876 Atid. Yorks. 
Gloss., Odd-house,a single dwelling, amid-land, always gets 
this name. 1877 NV. W, Linc. Gloss., Odd, .. single, lonely. 
«.' Odd kitlin, puppy, pig, chicken, stocking’ &c. 1888 
Sheffield Gi, Odd, lonely. ' Ap odd house ','an odd place‘. 

+6. Singular iayvalour, worth, merit, or eminence; 
unique, remarkable; distinguished, famous, re- 
nowned; rare, choiee. Oés. (Compared odder, 


oddest.) 

¢1400 Desir, Troy 4097 With Eleuon od shippes abill ta 
werre, lbid. 4165 So od men in armys, & egur to fight. 
1400-50 Alexander. 189 Ane of be oddist Emperours of pe 
werde, /6fd. 2121 Pe honouris of pat odd clerke Homore 
pegrete. /bid. 3783 Kyng porrus. -eft had assemblid Anopire 
ost of odmen him eft on to ride. 2568 Ascnam Scholem. 
1, (Arb.) 101 For our tyme, the odde man to performe all 
three perfitlie..is, in my poore opinion, JoAaunes Siurmius. 
1570 Dev. A/ath, Pref. 20 A Gentleman (which, .for skill 
in the Mathematicall Sciences nnd Languages is the Od 
man of this land). 2577-87 Houinsnep Chron. II. 38/2 He 
would ..haue beene .. knowne for as od a gentleman .. as 
anie in the English pale of Ireland. 1592 Montcomerie 
Misc. Poems \v. 3 Good Robert Scot..Vho, vhill thou livd, 
for honestie wes od. 2621 Corcr., Xebras, Vn entendement 
a@ double rebras, wn odde head, a notable wit, a terrible 
pate, @ 1661 Funtea IWVorthies, Wales (1662) 34 He was an 
Odde man Indeed, for all the Popish party could not match 
him witb his equal in Learning nnd Religion. 1698 Faven 
Ace. E. India & P. 249 Where were many Neat Tombs ; 
hut the Oddest, because New, was one beset with Young 
Cypress Trees. 

+7. Not even, accordant, or conformable; un- 
even, anequal, discrepant, diverse, different. Ods. 

1390 Gowen Conf. 111. 138 The word under the coupe of 
hevene Set every thing or odde or evene. 41542 UDALL 
Erasm. Apoph. 162b, How ferre odde those persones are 
from the nature of this prince. 1551 Hapoon Ard. Nefent. 
in Furnivall Bad/ads 1. 330 Lorde! that their lyves were 
nothing od Vnto their sayenge that they tell! 21556 Rosixson 
tr. More's Utopia (ed. 2) Transl. to Rdr., Tbe successe and 
our intente proue thinges farre odde. 1896 Roypon Eleey 
on Sidney's Asirophel v, Upon the branches of those trees, 
The airie-winged people sat, Distinguished in od degrees, 
One sort is this, another that. ., 

+b. Not even or ‘square’, having 2 balance on 
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the wrong side. 70 d¢ odd with, to fail of being 
even’ or ‘quits’ with. Cf. Evena.1o, 10c. Oés. 

1450-70 Golagros & Gee. 734 Than said bernys bald, .. 
We sal evin that is od, or end inthe pane. 21529 SkeLTON 
Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 120, 1 caste me nat to be od 
With neythyr of yow tewyne. 

+c, At variance or strife; at odds (with). rare. 

156 Ilxvwoon Prev. & Epigr. 191 Thrift and thou art od. 
1606 Swans, 77, § Cr. wv. v. 365 ‘The generall state F feare, 
Can scarce infreat you to he odde with him. 

8. Extraneous or additional to what is reckoned 
or taken inlo account ; hence, That is not, or cannot 
be, reckoned, included, or co-ordinated with other 
things; not belonging to any particular total, set, 
or group; aot forming part of a regular series; un- 
connected ; irregular; casual. Also, in weakened 
sense, merely conveying a notion of indefinileness 
or fortuity, esp. with indef. adjs., as some odd 
(= ‘some or other’), any odd (=‘any chance’, 
Sany stray’). Odd ends, odd things, odds and 
ends (see Opps sé. 7). 

@1450 Myac 198 Loke also ney make non odde weddynge. 
atgoo MS. Ashmole 344 (Bodl) If aa Thus shalt thou bryng 
in bi odde drawghtes in cas bu be a drawght bebynde. 
1567 Harman Caveat 62 There sekinge aboute for odde 
endes, {he] at length foundea lytle whystell of syluer. 1577 
Haaatson England u. vi. (1877) 3 150 Bridales, purifications 
of women, and such od meetings. 1577 tr. Bullinger's 
Decades (1§92) 286 Vuhoneste sparing of enerie odd halfe- 
penie. 1594 Suaxs. Avchk. {//, 1 ili, 337 Odde old [Qe. 
(1597) old odde] ends, stolne forth of holy writ. 1656 Cow Ley 
Pindar. Odes, Brutuev, When we see perish thus by odd 
Events, Hl men, and wretched Accidents, The best Cause. 
azjoo Piume Life Bp. Hacket (1865) 137 He often said.. 
many years before his death, that some odd October would 
part us, 1707 W. Funnece Voy. round World 33 This 
second Prize, after we had taken out a few odd Things, was 
.odisinist. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Yones xu. ix. heading, 
Containing little more than n few odd observations. 18a1 
Crark Vill, Minstr. 1. 131 Odd rain-drops damp'd his face. 


2871 C. Gisnon Lack of Gold i, They had come to see what . 


odd pence they could pick up. 1883 Adnonddury Gloss. 
sev. An odd chtid is an legitimate child. 

b. Of a place: Situaled apart from the general 
body of places; out of the way; in phr. odd corner 
(angle) (see CORNER sé, 6), and dal, 

1576 Fremine Hanopd. Fpist. 40a Being but a private man, 
and shutt up close ip an odde corner. rg8a STANYRURST 
AGueis 1. (Arb) 28 Vs to this od corner thee wynd tempestuus 
hurled. 1610 Suaxs. Tentp. 1. ii, 223 In an odde Angle of 
the Isle, 2632 Wreven duc. Fun. Mon, 645 He was con- 
strained to. .sceke odde corners for his safety. 1832 Tenny- 
son Aliiler’s D, 68 From some odd corner of the brain. 

¢. Of an interval of time: Occurring casually 


between times of fixed ocenpation. 

2644 Mitton Educ, Wks. (1847) 100/32 They may have 
easily learned at any odd bour the Italian tongue, 1819 
Axgnotp Leé in Stanley Lie (1844) 1.11. 61, 1 fear I..do not 
make the most of all the odd five and ten minutes’ spaces 
which } get in the course of the day. 1853 Lytron Aly 
Novel v, vii, He.. bought a ' Peerage‘, and it became his 
favourite study at odd quarters of an hour, 1893 Jessorr 
Stud, ay Reeluse Pref. 9 The great teachers are not they 
who pick up their knowledge at odd moments. 

d. Not forming part of a regular course of work, 
as odd job, a casual disconnected piece of work. 
Hence odit-jobber, odd-job man, one who docs odd 
jobs, and similarly odd man, dad, hand, etc. 

1859 Dickans 7. Tzv0 Cities 1. i, Outside Tellson’s. .wasan 
odd-joh man, 18.. Mas. Srorrorp éélot's Wife, Pottering 
. about the bouse, and finding little odd jobs to attend to. 
1879 NV. IV. Line. Gloss., Odd sobs, various small things on 
a ins or in a large household, which require doing, but 
belong to no person's regular work. 2886 H. F, Lestea 
Under twe Fig Trees 99 All that the odd-jobber did was to 
stack the soil. 2892 W. S. Gusert Foggerty's Fairy 161 
A chambermaid and a nondescript odd-man constituted her 
staff of assistants. 1 Northumbld, Gloss. Odddaddy, 
a boy kept on farms to do odd. .jobs, such as carting turnips, 
manure, etc. The horse he drives is called the odd-horse ; 
his cart the odd-cart, etc. E 2 

e. Forming part of an incomplete pair or set. 

2746 H. Watroe Led?. (1846) HI, 105 Calling odd man ! 
as the hackney chairmen do when they want a partner. 
1757 Mutts in Pail. Trans. L. 108 It melted .. a pair of 
oper and some odd brass buckles and candlesticks 
that ny on the wall. 1764 Foote Patron , (1781) 25 With 
what stock did you trade? I can give you the catalogue... 
Two odd volumes of Swift; the Life of Moll Flanders [etc.]. 
1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour 1. 229 Sellers of odd numbers 
of periodicals and broadsheets. 1870 Dickexs £. Drood iii, 
Odd volumes of dismal books. 

+f. Extra; given over and above. Ods. ; 

2603 Suaks, Haw, v. ii, 185, E will win for him if I can: if 
not, Ie gaine nothing but my sbame, and the odde bits. 
1602 2nd Pt, Return fr. Parnass, t. tli. 349 You shall have 
4o shillings and an odde pottle of wine. 2 : 

9. Differing in character from what is ordinary, 
nsual, or normal; out of the ordinary course; extra- 
ordinary, strange. (Compared odder, oddest.) 

azgga H. Switu Sere. Wks, 1866 11. 84 Amongst the 
heathen they had many odd conceits. 1603 Suaars. Afeas. 
Sor M.v.i.61 Uf she be mad..Her madnesse hath the oddest 
frame of sense. 1679 L. Avpison 157 St. Afaknemedism A ij b, 
Though many odde things are here set down of this 
Imposter, yet they are all own'd by his Sectaries. 2712 
Apoison Sfect. No, 72? 2 He was a Member of the Ever- 
lasting Club. So very odd a Title raised my curiosity. 1773 
T. Sisirson Vermin-Killer i, Some may think it odd for 
a man to sit down and write on so trifling a subject as 
vermin. 18s2 Mss Mitvorn in L'Estrange Lie U1. xiii. 
243 Anodd circumstance is that the oak-leaves this year are 
falling as soon as those of the clm. 1868 Fareman Norv. 
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Cong. Ut. ix. 933 note, It is odd that they 
Mod. iknow something stil adder chan than. Pe? OF 

b. OF persons, their actions, etc. : Strange in 
behaviour or appearance ; eed ar ; eccentric. 

1588 Suaus. . L. Lv. i. 15 He is too picked, too spruce 
too affected, too odde, as it were. 1599 — Afwch Ade ut. 1. 
73 So odde, and from all fashlons, As Beatrice is. 16979 Le 
Apoison 1st St, Makumedism 33 Going up and down after 
an odd distracted manner, 1711 Steere Spect. No 14 Pt 
An odd Fellow, whose Face I have often scen at the Play. 
house, gave me the following Letter, 1741 Fienpinc Con- 
versation Wks. 1784 1X. 369 One of these[philosophers], when 
he appears. among us, is distinguished... by the name of an 
odd fellow. 2796 Netson 18 Ang. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
Il. 243 Maurice Suckling. .mny be odd, but | believe none 
will do more real good with the estate, 188 Quioa Maremma 
1. 38 The village people thought her odd, and were a little 
afraid of ber, ’ 

¢. Of material things: Strange in appearance, 
fantastic, grotesque. 

2613-39 I. Jonxs in Leoni Padladio's Archit. (1742) 11. 50 
This Basement..does wellenough; not but that it is some- 
thing odd. 1697 Damme Voy. I. 517 He busied himself in 
making a Chest with 4 boonies was but an ill shaped 
odd thing. 1838 A/urray's Hand-bh. N. Germ. 484 In the 
garden of the chateau is an odd, many-sided building, 
resembling a Chinese temple. 1858 Dicxens Led? (1880) iL 
66 It is the oddest carriago in the world. 

B. 56. (elliptical use of the adj.) 

a. An odd thing; that which is odd. b. Golf. 
(See qnot. 1881.) ¢. dia/, A small point of land 
(= ON. addi, adr.) 

3830 Gatt Lawrie T. 1 vii. (1849) 63, 1 bave now and 
then meddled with an odd or an cad: 1833 MacauLay £sz. 
#f, Walpole (1887) 288 With the Sublime and the Beautiful 
Walpole had nothing to do..the Odd was his peculiar 
domain. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Odd, n. 2 small point of 
land or promontory; as ‘Green Odd‘, 1882 Golfer's Hand- 
4ook 35 (Jam. Suppl) (1) ‘An odd‘, ‘two odds’, etc, per 
hole, means the handicap 0 to a weak opponent by 
deducting one, two, ete. strokes from his total every hole. 
(2) To have played ‘the odd‘ is to have played one stroke 
more than your adversary. 1900 Westin. Gas. 8 Nov. 10/2 
Mr, Douglas English contributes an interesting preface on 
‘ The Photography of the Odd ‘, with some pxecllent pictures 
—tree frog, caterpillar, dormouse, and so on. 

C. adv, and quasi-adv. 

+1. In a singular or unusnal degree, extraor- 
dinarily, eminently; absolutely, completely. Ods. 

c1q00 Desir, Troy 7466 His armour was od good. Jbid, 
20839 Pantasilia.. That honerable Ector od myche Inuy. 
lbid. 9597 Deffibus.. Pletid vnto Paris.. Whether the Duke 
were od dede. c24qso0 Aferdin 159 These kynges were odde 
noble knyghtes. 

2. quasi-adv. in various senses: see the adj. 

1567 P. Beveacrey Verses in Fenton's Trag. Disc.. Wherin 
he lives so odde from right and lawe. 1579 E. Hane Netwes 
out of Powles Churchyarde vi, } meane professors of the 
trueth, How far yet live they od! 1602 Suans. Jan. 1. v.1 
How strange or odde so ere } beare my selfe. rie “P 
Pyrza’ Mr. Gray and Neighbours, ‘We lives odd, yer 
honour, in a tent’, ‘Living odd’..means in Marshland 
phrascology living in a house standing by itself 

D. Comé, 

1. General comb. of the adj.: a. parasynthetic, 
as (sense 2) odd-numbered, -loed adjs.; (sense 9) 
odd-concested (+ odd-ceiled), -humoured, -mannered, 
~peaked, -shaped, -sighted adjs. 

1g9r Sunaxs, Two Gent. tt, vii. 46 Ne knit it vp in silken 
strings, With twentie *od-conceited true-loue knots. 1641 
Bromn Yoviall Crew ww. i. Wks. oa I. 423, [ have heard 
much of this old od-ceited Justice Clack. 1665 NeepHast 
Med. Medicina 41 lf an *odd-humor'd disease happen. 188 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 235 Placing two settlers on homesteads 
on each even-numbered section and also two settlers on each 
“odd-numbered section. 1774 Gotosm. Vat. Hist. V1. 

A number of odd shaped animals. 1 HentLey 
Phat. 505 What an “odd sighted Examiner I have to deal 
with; that.,can see in Books what never was there. 1878 
Nicnotson Palzont. 424 The hind feet are *odd-t 

b. the adj. or adv. with a pple., as odd-contrived, 
-looking, -sounding, -thinking, -durned adjs. 

1683 Sin T. Browne Tracts 127 If he delighteth in "odd 
contrived phancies. 1774 Gotoss. Nat. Hist. VI. 99 This 
*odd-looking animal. 1670 Eacnaxy Cont. Clergy 45 Such 
far-fetch'd and “odd-sounding expressions. 1717 Prior 
Alma wt. 47 Some “odd-thinking youth, Less friend to 
doctrine than to truth. 177a Ana. Reg. 47 Ve had an *odd- 
turned mind, and a bad heart. ‘ 

2. Special comb.: odd-and-end a., promiscuons, 
miscellaneous, consisling of odds nnd ends: see 
Opps 7; odd-come-short, a short length of cloth 
forming the end of a piece; nn odd remainder or 
fragment ; p/. odds and ends; odd-oome-ahortly, 
some day or other in the near future; odd-horse, 
odd-man-out, modes of singling out, by tossing 
or the like, one person from among three or more, to 
perform some part, pay the reckoning (hence ¢o go 
the odd man), ctc.; odd-man-wins, 0 gambling 
game in which three toss coins, and the one who 
tosses wilh a different result from the two others, 
wins; odd-mark, ‘that portion of the arable land 
of a farm set apart for a particular crop, as it 
comes in order of rotation under the customary 
cultivation of the farm’ (Miss Jackson Shrapsh. 
Word-bk.); odd-pinnate @., pinnate {as @ leaf} 
with an odd terminal leaflet, imparipinnate. See 
also ODPFELLOW, ODDWOMAN. = 

1863 N. Macteop Remin, Iighlaul Parisé ii, un 


world of its own, to which wandering pipers, ale og 


ODD. 


with all sorts of “odd-and-end characters came. 1836 T, 
Hook G. Gurney IIT. 316 Some supplementary parcels, and 
what elderly ladies in country towns call ‘*odd-come-shorts'’. 
1873 Ruopa Brovcuton Wancy I. 99 A dinner-party ..a 
squire or two, a squiress or two, a curate or two—such odd- 
come-shorts as can be got together..at briefest notice. 1876 
— Foan (1877) 46 An old laurel tree, into which every odd- 
come-short that the family has not known where else to 
deposit..has been put. 1738 Swirr Polite Convers. i, Col, 
Miss, when will you be married? A7/ss. One of these *odd- 
come-shortly's, colonel, 1821 Scorr Lezf, 11. 110, I will 
write her a long letter one of these odd-come-shortlys, 1808 
Sporting Mag. XIX. 115 No cards, dice, *odd-borse, or 
tossing-up to be permitted, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xxxvi, Going the “odd man or plain Newmarket for fruit, 
ginger beer, 1889 Sat, Reo. 2 Feb. 128/2 The good luck 
which attends us in the political ‘*odd-man-out! game. 
3884 St. Fames’s Gas. 5 Dec. 6/1 At coin-spinning the 
game generally fos is ‘*odd man wins’, 1805 Dux- 
comaz in ¥rah &. Agric. Soc. (1853) XIV. 1 455 Nearly 
one third of the arable land is constantly under_the culture 
of wheat, and that third, during its preparation for the seed, 
is termed the *odd mark. 1855 /é/d. XVI. wt. 557 Sup- 
posing his oddmark of wheat about 20 acres..he sacrificed 
the full amount of tbe half year’s rent. 

+ Odd, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. OpDa.] trans. To 
make odd or irregular (in qnot. in reference to 
syncopation). ? 

1597 Morey /atrod. Afus. 89 The third is a drining waie 
in two crotcbets and a minime, but odded by a rest, so that 
it never commeth euen till the close. 

dder, compar. of Opp a. ; obs, form of OTHER. 


O-ddfe:llow, Odd-fellow. [A fanciful 
appellation: cf. Opp @. 9b.] A member of a 
society, fraternity, or ‘order’, organized under this 
name, with initiatory rites, mystic signs of recogni- 
tion, and various ‘degrees’ of dignity and honour, 
for social and benevolent purposes, especially that 
of rendering assistance to members in sickness, 


distress, or other need. 

The name ‘ Odd Fellows’ appears to have been originally 
assumed by local clubs formed in various parts of England 
during the 28th c. for convivial and social purposes, usually 
with rites of initiation, passwords, and secret ceremonies, 
supposed to imitate those of Freemasonry. Associations of 
these clubs were formed from time to time for purposes of 
mutual recognition; of which that styled the ‘Independent 
Order of Oddfellows, Manchester nity’, formed about 
1813, has grown intd a vast organization, having local 
branches or ‘lodges’ throughout Great Britain and the 
Colonies, as well as in the United States and some foreign 
countries. Besides this, there are numerous smaller societies 
of the same ‘order’ in Great Britain and the Colonies; 
a distinct federation also exists in the United States, which, 
beginning in 1819 in connexion with the Manchester Union, 
separated from it in 1842, and is now a great and important 
organization, 

_ 1811 Lex-Bal., Odd Feilows, a convivial society; the 
introduction to the most noble grand, arrayed in ee robes, 
is well worth seeing at the price of becoming a member, 
1854 Tuoreau Halden viii, (1886) 170 Men will..if they 
can, constrain him to belong to their desperate odd-fellow 
are 1887 Pali Mail G. 2 Sept. 8/2 A great gathering 
of Oddfellows was held last evening at the Masons’ Hal 
lavern..to welcome the grand master of the Manchester 
Unity. 1887 Scotsxan 16 May 6/5 A General Council Meet. 
ing of the Scottish Order of Oddfellows’ Friendly Society 
was held on Saturday at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edinburgh. 

Hence O-ddfellowship, the status of an Odd- 
fellow; the principles and organization of the 
* Oddfellows’. 

1871 Daily News 30 June, 1 am forgetting that some of 
my readers are, perhaps, unacquainted with the rudiments 
of Odd-Fellowship. 1883 Chaméders' Encycl. V1. 36/1 On 
its institution in Manchester, the main purpose of Odd- 
fellowship was declared by its laws to be, ‘to render assist- 
ance to every brother who may apply through sickness, 
distress, or otherwise, if he be well attached to the King and 
government, and faithful to the Order’. 

Oddish (¢dif), 2, [f. Opp. + -1sH1,] Some- 
what odd or pecniiar. 

1705 Rowe Biter 1. i, Such a scurvy, abominahle. .oddish 
.-kind of a Husband. 1809 Afetropolis 1. 212 Some oddish 
coincidences occurred in the theatre, 1854 /raser’s Mag, 
XLIX. 292 He's odd-ish, and quite unlike other people. 

Oddity (editi). [f Opp a, + -i7v.] 

1, The quality or character of being odd or 
peculiar; peculiarity, strangeness, singularity. 

1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones Pref., All Manner of 
precious Stones that have been ever valued for their Beauty, 
Colour, Oddity, Curiosity. 1824 Scotr S/. Ronan's Xxxin, 
Pray do not set up for wit and oddity; there is nothing in 
life so intolerable as pretending to think differently from 
other people. 1888 Frith Aurodiog. 111. vi. 144 The 
oddity of the situation seemed 1o strike both at the 
same time. a é 

2. An odd characteristic or trait, a peculiarity. 

1933 STSELE Guardian No. 144 P 1 Our very street. 
beggars are not without their peculiar oddities, 1826 
Disragu Viv. Grey wu. xv, All people have their oddities, 
1877 Doworn Skaks. Print. v. 48 Love's Labour Lost is.. 
a comedy ol oddities of dinlogue. 

3. a. An odd or peculiar person. 

1748 Smottetr Rod, Rand. xlv, (1804) 309 This ridiculous 
oddity danced up to the table.at which we sat. 1893 Brack 
Pr. Thule xii, 180 He did not wish to gain the reputation 
of having married an oddity. i 

b. Something odd or peculiar; a fantastic, gro- 
tesque, or strange-looking object; a strange event. 

1834 L. Rircmse Wand. by Seine 49 When any oddity 
took place in the town, such as an ill-assorted marriage, or 
a ridiculous love-suit, 1840 Miss Mutock Ogidvies iv, Hugh 
«shad often glanced half-contemptuously at the various 
oddities which decorated the chamber of the old politician. 


60 
O-ddlegs. [Opp A. 7.] = Jenny 6. 


Yorkshire Correspondent, The tools called Fennies are 
sometimes called oddlegs or mogfs. They are compasses 
with one bent leg, 

O-ddlike, az. Sc. and north. dial, [f. Opp a. 
+ -LIKE.] Odd-looking. ; 

1918 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ut v, An odd-like wife, 
they said, that saw A moupin runkled granny. 181g Scorr 
Guy M, xxxix, 1s not it an odd-like thing that ilka wauf 
carle in the country has a son und heir, and that the house 
of Ellangowan is without malesuccession? 1894 Vorthumbld. 
Gloss., Oddlike, oddishlike, odd-looking, 

Oddly (gdli), adv. [f. Opp a. + -ty2.] In 
an odd manner, . 

1. In reference to number: Not evenly ; in oddly 


ever, oddly odd: see EVEN a. 15,¢, Opp A. 2c. 

1674 JeAKE Arith. (1696) 5 Even Numbers Oddly, these 
may be parted into equal halves, but the halves will be odd. 
+2. Singly, solely, alone. Ods. 

13.. ££, Adliit. P. B. 923 pou art oddely byn one ont of 
pis fylbe, 

fi 3. Singularly; remarkably; nobly, rarely, 
choicely, Ods. 

13.. £. £. Allil. P. B. 698, ¥ compast hem a kynde crafte 
Bo & amed hit in myn ordenaunce oddely dere. 1400 
Destr. Troy 6859 So odly pai foght, That the grekes gaf 
bake, c1qz5 S?. Christina iii. in Anglia VIII. 120/40 Pen 
was IT odly mery. 1526 Sketton A/aguy/. 1624 Thy wordes 
& my mynde odly well agree. 1542 Etvor Gov. un vi, 
Cutting an odly great pomegranate, 

4, Inan uneven, irregular, or incongruous manner; 
‘tso as not to be even or equally balanced (ods.) ; 
irregularly; in a haphazard way. 

1592 Suaxs, Rom. & Ful. nu. v. 61 How odly thou repli'st ¢ 
Your Loue saies like an honest Gentleman: Where is your 
Mother? 1596 — Aferch. V. 1. ii. 79 How odly he is suited. 
1638 Sia T. Heasert 7'vav. (ed. 2) 166 In Persin.. Justice 
is so odly hallanced. 1546 G. Dasiet Trinarch., Rich. 1/, 
ccxcv, Nothing comes odly ins but from a fixt Determina- 
lion, all things Rise or Fall. 1923 Dz Fou Plague (1884) 
192 People.. who having no Subsistence or Habitation.. 
liv'd oddly, 1821 Crane Vill, Afinsir. 1. 89 Pattering 
acorns Bite drop. . 

5, In an extraordinary, unusual, or peculiar 


manner}; strangely; fantastically, grotesquely. 

1610 Suaxs. Teonf, v. i. 197 How odly will it sound, that 1 
Must aske my childe forgiuenesse? 1673 Ray Journ, Low 
C, 28 A Japan Letter, odly painted. 1713 Berxaney //ylas 
& Phil. 1. Wks. 1871 1.271, 1 profess it sounds oddly, to say 
that sugar is not sweet. @1839 Praep Poesis (1864) 11. 44 
How oddly beauties will behave! 1877 Brack Green Past. 
xxiv, (1878) 190 Oddly enough he seemed to take a greater 
interest than ever in the Von Rosens. 

b. Often hyphened to pples. used aétrié, 

a@1704 Locke (J.), Some oddly-shaped fetus. 1863 Kixc- 
LAKE Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 302 The most strenuous adver- 
saries of this oddly-fated Prince. 1879 Dowven Southey vy. 
136 The oddly-assorted pair met in Taylor’s house. 1886 

5. Morse Fag. Homes vi. 275 Oddly-shaped stones. 

dd-man: see Opp A.J, 6, 8d, D, 2. 

Odd-me-dod, dial. corr. of Hopmanpop. 

1880 Jerrertes Greene Ferne F, 257 There, you great 
odd-me-dods—you don’t know what it is! 


Oddments (p'dménts), sd. Z/. [f. Opp a. + 
-mENT.] Odd articles, ilems, fragments, or remnants; 
odds and ends; esp. articles belonging to broken or 
incomplete sets, as offered for sale. 

In Printing apolied to the parts of a book other than the 
text, i.e. the title-page, preface, contents, etc.; sometimes to 
the pages, whether of text or other matter, remaining over 
after making up complete sections or ‘sheets’, 

1796 Map. D'Aratay Leff. ro July, 1 have still so many 
book oddments of accounts..to arrange. 1821 Crarz Vi//. 
Afinsty, 11.85 I'm yourage treble, with some oddments to't. 
1836 Lett. /r. Aladras ae 22 Everyhody made upa parcel 
of clothes or some litileoddments. 1873 Miss Brappon Si~ 
& Pilgr, 1. vi. 64 Massed into one lot of oddments at an 
auction, 1883 Sat. Rev. 13 Oct. 467/1 Made up of plasters 
and match-boxes and weedicine nec(ee and heaven knows 
what other oddments. Afod. Advi., To clear off: special 
offer of Remnants, Oddments, &c. 

Oddness (y'dnés). [f Opp a. + -nzss.] 

1, Unevenness of number, 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P, R. xix, cxxvi. (Add. MS. 
27944), And sa in euene division is nou3t enenenesse medled 
wip oddenesse, nouber oddenesse wip euenenesse. 1889 
Porrannam Z£ng. Poesie 1. iii. (Arb.) 85 The first seemes 
shorter then the later, who shewes a more odnesse. . by reason 
of his sharpe accent which is vpon the Jast sillable. @ 1619 
Forurrav Atheom, 1. x. § 4 (1622) 307 Take but One, from 
Three; and you. .destroy the odnesse, 1878 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 407 The number three, which participates in odd. 
ness, excludes the even. : 

£2, Unique or rare character, singularity. Ods. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 188 Oftimes the 
report of that odnesse which we see not in effect, but heare 
of in speeche, falles out very lame. 1625 Br. J. Wittiams 
Gt. Brit, Salomon 36 So will 1 compare these two eas : 
that you may see, by the odnesse of their proportion, how 
they differ from all Kings beside. 1666 a Davies Hist, 
Caribby Isls. 127 So neatly made, that the eye cannot be 
cloy’d with considering the odness of their sbapes. 

3. Divergence from what is ordinary or usual ; 
strangeness, peculiarity ; eccentricity. ~ 

161x Cotan., Bigearrure,..odnesse of humor, fantastical. 
nesse. 31711 ADvIsoN Spect. No.7 p1, 1 was reflecting with 
my self on the Oddness of her Fancy. ‘1785 Saran FiELDINnc 
Ophelia 1. xiii, The oddness of the event would make people 
curious. 1836 Maccitiiveay tr. 2¢umboldt’s Trav. xxii. 315 
The oddness of the dresses of the principal personages. 

+4, Want of congruiiy or harmony, irregularity. 
Obs. rare. 


a 


ODDS. 


1680 Otway Orfhax tv. ii, In my bouse 1 only meet with 
oddness and disorder. , " 

5. With az and g/, Something odd; +an irregu- 

larity, a discrepancy (ods.); a peculiarity. 
_ 1713 STEzLe Guardian No. 10 ? 7,1 shall be enabled..to 
introduce several pretty oddnesses in the taking and tucking 
up of gowns. 1714 Hue $ Co hase Dr. S—ft in Somers 
Tracts Y. 390 ‘Take Pen in Hand; Write some Odnesses. 
1738 Wuetea in Phil, Trans, XL1. 123 Neither of these 
Solutions would account for the Variety of Oddnesses J have 
met with, 1866 Gzo. Exiot F. //olf xxxvi, It seemed an 
oddness requiring explanation. 

Odds (gdz), sb. Also 6-7 oddes, ods, (6 Sc. 
oddis, odis, 7 odd’s, 4/, oddses). [app. pl. of 
Opp a. taken subst.; cf. zews. In 16the. regularly, 
and in 17th and 18th. usually, construed as a 
singular, ‘the odds zs or was’; an isolated 
instance of ‘the odds were’ appears in 1614, but 
this construction is unusnal before the 19th c. 

It is somewhat difficult to comprehend how the plural of 
odd came to be taken to express the sense ‘difference’, and 
also how a word originally plural should, while still retain. 
ing the plural form, have been so constantly viewed and 
construed as singular, The most likely explanation is that 
oddes, oddis first meant ‘odd’ or ‘uneqnal things’ (ef. 
news = ‘new things or matters’), a relic of which appears 
to exist in the phrase ‘to make odds even’ found in the 
earliest quotation. But the notion of two odd or uneqnal 
things so essentially involves that of the reintion between 
them as easily to pass into that of ‘inequality’ or ‘difference ', 
as it pee already did in the phrase in question, and as 
is fully developed in sense 2. After the sense ‘difference’ 
was once established, the plural charncter of the word 
might be lost sight of, the more easily that in this sense no 
singular was in use, nor, from the suggested origin, possible. 
We may compare the history of xews, ameans, truce.) 

1. (?) Odd or unequal things, matters, or condl- 
tions; ineqnalities; hence ¢o make odds even, to 
equalize or level inequalities, to adjust or do away 
with differences; to do away with, atone for, 
remit, or forgive shortcomings and transgressions ; 
not to reckon his sins or crimes against a person. 

ICf. Opp a. 7b, quot. 1450-70, ‘ We sal evin that is od ‘] 
ee Dunear Poems Ixxxv. 56 Implore, adore, thow 
indeflore, To mak our oddis evyne. 25 0 Salir, Poems 
Reform, xvi. 70 Quhen 3e forgaif him all his cryme, And 
maid his oddis euin. 1603 SuaKs. Afeas. for AT. m1. i. 41 
Vet death we feare That makes these oddes all enen, « 1839 
Paaep Poems (1864) U1. 171 Death looks down with nods 
and smiles, And makes the odds all even. 


2. The condition or fact of being unequal ; in- 
equality; disparity in number, amount, or quality ; 
dissimilarity: = D1FFERENCE sd.1. Nowvrare. }+At 


odds, unequal, different (ods.). 

1sqz Upatt Evasm, Afoph. ut. (1877) 282 Augustus.. 
admonished his doughter lulia, tomarke what great difference 
and oddes there was, betwene Lwoo women of high estate. 
31548 W. Patren £xf. Scot. in Arb. Garner 11]. 60, Iam so 
certain the excellency of his acts, and the baseness of my 
brain to be so far at odds. 1965 Harpine in Jewel Def 
Afol, (1611) 98 Euen among the most blessed Apostles... 
in likenesse of honour there was ods of power, 1565 JeweL 
ibid. 612 Priesthood and Princehood hane one Originall and 
little oddes and small difference. 1587 Harrison Zngland 
1 i, (1877) 1. 36 There is an irreconciliable ods betweene 
them and those of the papists. 1613 M. Riptey Afagn. 
Bodies Pref. 2 Their proportion... being at too great oddes. 
1614 Raveicu Hist. World 11. y. iii. § 25. 522 But whatsoeuer 
dipepetion was betweene the two Armies; farre greater 
were the oddes betweene the Captaines, 163 May Lucan 
Contin. vir. 329 Twixt whom and Cassar was as great an 
ods Almost, as_twixt the Furies and the Gods. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. ww. xvi. § 12 Tho' there be a manifest 
odds betwixt the Bigness of the Diameter. 1756 Mas. 
CaLpeawoop in Scotsman (1884) 13 Dec. 9/6 To see the 
odds of clergymen in one country from another. entirely 
puts out bigotry. 1823 Gatt Znfai? 1. viii. 58, 1 ken nae 
odds other this many a year. 1838-9 Hattam Aést, Lyi, 
ILL, m1. iv. § 58 267 Nose has made little odds among men 
of mature age as to strength or knowledge. 1854 Lowett 
Canibridge Thirty Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 80 The New 
England proverh says, ‘ All deacons are good, but—there's 
odds in deacons’, ; : 

b, The amount by which one number or quantity 
differs from nnother, or by which one thing exceeds 
or excels, or falls short of or below another; 
amount in excess or defect ; difference, 

1548 Una. Zrasm, Par, Luke vi. 75 Whiche is by a great 
oddes higher, 1605 Veastecan Dec. Jntedl. ii. (1628) 2 
More words by oddes then these may be found. 1640 W, 
Broce rue Souldiers Convoy 86 What shall weigh downe 
this odds but prayer? 1667 Mitton 7. Z. tv. 4p I chiefly 
who enjoy So farr the happier Lot, enjoying thee Preéminent 
by so much odds, 1671 Maavett Corr. Wks, 1872-5 [1 
A 4 It [a bill) was retained by the odds of two voices. 1799 

Vasuincton JV rit. (1893) XIV. 234 The cheapest and by 
odds the most convenient mode. @ 1845 Hoop Agric. 
Distr, vi, At long and last the odds we split. 1866 Howetts 
Venet. LUfe 50 By all odds, the loungers at Florian's were the 
most interesting. . 

ce. Difference in the way of benefit or detriment. 


Now collog. in What's the odds? It is or makes no 


odds, 

1642 Rocras Naaman To Rdr., So great the oddes is, ta 
what way a truth be uttered. 1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi 
cow) Det, xv, 212 Aristippus would have found no odds in 
dying by the bite of a Lion, et Locks Aloney Wks. 1727 
iL. os Whether it be any Odds to England. 19776 G. 
Camprett Philos. Rhet, (x801) 1, 1. v. 118 Their being com- 
pounded would make no odds. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chusz, 
xiti, lt makes no odds whether a man has a thousand pounds 
or nothing there, 1885 T. A. Gutnate Tinted Venus viii. 
94 But there, it’s no odds, 1886 Besanr Chi/dr, Gideon 1. ix, 


ODDS. 


What's the odds to a working-man whether he spells right 
or wrong? = ’ ps v 

3. Disagreement, dissenston, variance, strife; = 
DIFFERENCE 3. Chiefly in a# odds, + bring to odds 


(cf. DIFFERENCE 3 b). 

1567 Hanatson England wu. ix. (1877) t. 208 Those .. who 
otherwise would liue at strife,and quickelie be atods, 1 
Greexe Pandosto (1843) 12 A compacted knavery..to bring 
the king und him to oddes, 1604 Suaxs. Oth, u. iii, 185, 
I cannot speake Any begianing to this peeuish odds. 161% 
Biste Trans/. Prens The father .. findeth so great fault 
with them for their oddes and iarring. 2659 . Harais 
Parivals fron Age 27 \n Germany, they..fell to oddes 

rincipally about the Sacrament of the last Supper. 1694 

lotreux Rabelais 1. xxix. (1737) tar Enemies; against 
whom he is eternally at odds, 1765 Sterne 77, Shandy 
VIIL. x, About hich your reverences have so often been 
ut odds with one another. “aia Brownine Red Cott. Nt. 
cap 155 Old folk and young folk, still at odds, of course! 

4. ifference in favonr of one of two contending 
parties; balance of advantage ; superiority tn 
numbers or resources. A? (+ with) odds, with the 
balance of advantage for or against one. 

1574 Hettowes Guevara's Fam, Ep. Ep. Ded. (a 57) ty 
J was constreined with too much oddes, to endure combate 
with both these furious spirites, 1587 Afirr. Mag., Aléanact, 
xxxvili, At home, with oddes, they durst not byde the 
stroke. 1600 Suaxs. 4. F, L. 1. ii. 169 You wil take little 
delight in it,.. there is such oddes in the man. 1638 
Wines Brit, Remems. Pref. 235 The ods is more then ten 
tothree. 1676 Honars /éiad xx. 136 Nor does it need; so 
much we have the ods, 1708 Swirr Sacram. Test Wks. 
1755 11. 1, 129 There appeared at least four to one odds 
maint them. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales 1. 259 The 

ds were now greatly in their favour. 1856 FrouDE Hist, 
Eng, (1858) 1. ii. 112 England had many times fought 
successfully against the same odds. 

+b. Superior position, advantage. Zo take adds 
of, to take advantage of. Oés. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii, 18 Unarm’d all was the knight... 
Whereof he taking os ete bids him dight Himselfe 
to yeeld his Love. 1628 Hoaaes Thucyd. (1822) 94 When. 
we come to undertake any danger we have this odds hy it. 
1737 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. lnd. 1, p. xvi, 1 am not 
ignorant of the great Odds that the Bishop had of me, both 
in Education and Capacity, 175° J. Netson Fru. (1836) 
a» T have the odds of you, for have a much worse opinion 
ol myself than you can have. 

c. Equalizing allowance given to a weaker 
player or side in 1 game of skill or an Inferior 
competitor ina handicap. Also jig. 

1591 Fiorito and Fruites 73 A. What aduantage or oddes 
will you giue me? S. None at all: why should I give you 
oddes? A. Because you play better than I. 1593 Saiaks. 
Rich. 11,1. i. 62 Which to maintaine, I would allow him 
oddes, And meete him, were I tide to runne afoote, Even 
to the frozen ridges of the Alpes. 1642 Futter f/oly 4 Profi 
St. iv. xx. 346 Warre is a game wherein very often that 
side loseth which layeth the oddes. 1725 Battery Arasi, 
Collog. 1. 82 There's no great Honour in getting a Victory 
when Odds is taken. 1888 Bryce Amer. Contnrv. UH. i. 
“4 Each side feels that it cannot allow any odds to the other. 

. In Belting, Advantage conceded by one of the 
tae in proportion to the assumed chances in his 

favour; the inequality of a wager, consisting in the 
ratio in which the sum to be given stands to that 
to be received. Zo éay (grve, ele.) odds, to offer 
a wager on terms favourable to the other party ; 
to take odds, to accept a wager thus proposed. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. FV, ¥.v. 111, 1 will lay oddes, that ere 
this yeere expire, We beare our Ciuill Swords .. As farre as 
France. 1602 — #/am. y, it. 272 Your Grace hath laide the 
oddes a’ th’ weaker side. 1670 Corton Espernen 1. 1. 156 
He was so confident of his skill, as to offer odds, that .. he 
would either kill the Duke of Espernon, or very much 
ereange! his life. 1748 Whitehall Evening-Post No. 405 
The Odds, at starting, were on Bahram. 1845 Disragtt 
Syéil 1. i, ‘VI take the odds against Caravan’. ‘In 
ponies?’ ‘Done’. 1855 Macavtay //tst. Eng. xxi. TV. 
723 The Jacobites .. would not give the odds, and could 

ardly be induced to take ay moderate odds. 1875 W. S. 
Haywarp Love agst. World 100 What odds will you lay 
against him? a 

6. ‘Chances’ or balance of probability in favour of 
something happening or being the case; esp. in 
it ts odds (that, but), now usually the odds are. 

1589 Pappe w. Haichet (1844) 44 Tis ods but 1 shall 
thrust thee through the buckler intothe brain. 16275 Bacon 
Ess., Delays (Arb.) 525 If a Man watch too long, it is odds 
he will fall asleepe. “1650 Jex. Tavioz Holy Living (1727) 
245 It is infinite odds but he will quench the Spirit. a1680 
Burter Renz. (1759) 1. 84 Those that. .Can tell the Oddses 
ofall Games. 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. Ded., The Odds 
are against him that he loses. 1720 De For Caft. Single 
ton viii. (1840) 248 It was a million to one odds that ever 
he could have been relieved. 2748 Cnesterr. Lett, (1792) 
IL. clxvii. 116 It is odds but you touch some body or other's 
sore place. 1847 Dr Quincey Sf. Adil, Nun viti,17 It was 
odds but she had first embarked upon this billowy life 
from the literal Bay of Biscay. 1871 R. H. Hutton £ss. 
(1877) I. 48 A game of chance where the odds are a hundred 
to one against you. 

7, Odds and ends, odd fragments or remnants, 
miscellaneons articles or things. Cf. Exp sé. 5. 

Perhaps, in origin, an alteration of odd ends, found in 
same sense much earlier (sce Onn a. 8); the later form 
having a better jingle, and more comprehensive appearance. 

¢€ 1748 J. Contire (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc, Dial. Gloss., 
Odds-on-cends, odd trifling things. 17..— Lett. in Rhyme, 

To R. Townely, Twas Tharsday Jast, when I, Joie Goase- 
quill, Went for some odds-and-ends to Rochdale. 1779 G. 
Krate Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) 1. 51 "Tis but nnstrapping my 
chaise trunk, laying out my odds and ends, and the affair is 
over. 1822 Byron Yuan ut Ixxxiii, Having pick’d up several 
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odds and ends Of freethoughts. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chua. 
xi, Fragments of old patterns, and odds and_ends of 
spoiled goods. 3852 Mas. Cantyte Lest. 1. 193 There are 
still some odds and ends for the carpenter to do. 1860 
Sues Seif/felp iy. 82 The very odds and ends of time 
may be worked up into results of the greatest value. 

8. Comé., as (sense §) adds-giver, -recefver; 
odds-on a., on which odds are laid. 

1890 Daily News 10 Dec. 3/8 The proceedings were brought 
tom conclusion hy the defeat of an odds-on fancy, Peerage. 
1892 /did. 12 Sept. 3/4 Singularly enough the odds-giver 
was never in the race. 1898 /did. 30 May 11/3 Eve even- 
money or odds-on favoprite was bowled over. 5 Vestn. 
Gaz. 21 Apr. 3/3 We have played games hy the hundred 
giving the odds of the QR, and have invariably made_use 
of the right of castling QR without the least objection from 
the odds receiver. 

Odds (dz), v. dial. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
make different, alter; to balance. 

1863 Kincstey Waler Bad, vi. 263 So they odds it till it 
comes even, as folks say down in Berkshire. 1876 S. 
Warwick. Gloss., Odds, to alter, make different. ' Ee ‘ll all 
be odds‘d in a bit.’ 1883 //asmpsh. Gloss., Odds, to alter. 
*T can't odds ‘un,’ 1884 Upion-on-Severn Gloss., Odds, to 
balance, as an account, or to alter. 


Oddsbob, Oddsbud, etc. : see On?. 


+O-ddsman,. Sc. O/s. In 6 odisman, ods- 
man. [Alleration of odd man (Opp a. 1): cf. 
thirdsman, daysman, etc.) An umpire, an arbiter. 

rsBx Sc. Acts Fas. V1 (1814) III. 330 1 Referrit be the 
saidis parteis..to our souerane lor 
odisman. ons Decreei Arbitvat of Fas. VI Gow. Edinb, 
(1742) 8 «man and Overs-man, commonly chosen be 
Advice and Consent of baith the saids Parties. 


+ O-ddwoman. Sc. Ods. [f. Opp a. + Woman, 
nfter oad man.) A female umpire, an arbitress, 

1587.S¢c. Acts Jas. VI (Jam.), And vmquhile the quene our 
souerane lordis derrest moder as odwoman and ourwoman. 


Oddzooks, Oddzounds: see Op1. 

Ode (ead). Also 7 
in Hatz.-Darm.), =It., 
med.L. dda, earlier also d¢é, a. Gr. 987 (contracted 
from dowd7) song, f. deiSew to sing.J 


1, a. In reference to ancient literature (and in | 


some early uses of the word in English): A poem 
intended or adapted to be sung; e. g. the Odes of 
Pindar, of Anacreon, of Horace. Choral Odes, the 
songs of the Chorus ina Greek play, etc. b. In 
modem use; A rimed (rarely unrimed) lyric, offen 
in the form of an address; generally dignified or 
exalled in subject, feeling, and style, but sometimes 
(in earlier use) simple and familiar (though less so 


than a song). 

It rarely extends to zs0 lines, and some poems so named 
are quite short, though prob. the name would not now be 
given tosuch. The metre in longer odesis usually irregular 
(e.g. Dryden Alexander's Feast, Wonisworth Intimations 
Of Immortality), or consists of stanzas regularly varied 
(Gray’s Pindaric Odes); but, in shorter ‘ odes ’, sometimes 
of uniform stanzas (Gray's shorter odes). 

1588 Suaus. L. L. L.1v. iii. 99 Once more Ile read the 
Ode that I haue writ. 1589 Purtexnam Eng. Poesi¢ 1. xxx. 
(Arb) 72 Out of the rimitiue Greeke and Latine, as 
Comedie, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, 
and other moe. 1609 Heywoon Brit, Troy xu. xviii, They 
Ondes and Cantons sing. 1629 Mitton Ode Nativity 24 
O run, prevent them with thy hamble ode, And lay it lowly 
at his blessed feet. 1755 Garay (title) The Progress of 
Poesy, a Pindaric Ode. 1783 Cowren Zeit. 4 Aug., We 
have few good English odes, 1803-6 Woroswortn (ffl) 
Ode. Intimations of Immortality. 1805 — Ode to Duty, 
This ode is on the model of Gray‘s Ode to Adversity, which 
is copied from Horace’s Ode to Fortune, 1825 Macaviay 
Ess, Milton (1887) 7 The Greek drama..spraung from the 
ode. 18g2 Tennyson (fit/e) Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington, 1885 Trop, Warts in Encycl, Brit. X1X. 
azo/2 Enthusiasm is, in the nature of things, the very basis 
of the ode; for the ode is a monodrama, the actor in_which 
is the poet himself. /éfd. 272/1 Coleridge's Ode to Fraace, 
the finest ode in the Kaglish language, according to 


oade. [a. F. ode (¢ 1500 | 
re Pg. ada, ad. late and | 


as ouris man and | 


Shelley. | 


1890 R. G. Mouttox A xc. Class, Drama ix.296 From the | 


entry of the Chorus a comedy consists in the alternation of 
Episodes and Choral Odes to any number of each. 
Jig. 1841-4 Emenson £ss., Poet Wks. (Bohn) F. 164 A 
tempest is a rough ode, without falsehood or rant. 


2. Gr. Church, Each of the nine Scripture can- 
ticles; also, each song or hymn of a series called 


the canon of the odes. 
1881 Lp. Sevsoane in Excycl. Brit. XU. cin The systent 
terminology, 


[of Greek hymnody] has a peculiar techni ‘ 

in which the words ‘troparion’, ‘ode’, ‘canon’..chiefly 
require explanation, The frofarion is the unit of the 
system, heing a strophe or stanza .. divisible into verses or 
clauses, with regulated casuras. ..An ode is a song or hymn 
compounded of several similar troparia—usually three, 
four, or five. ..A system of three or four odes is * triodion * or 
‘tetraodion’. A canon is a system of eight (theoretically 
nine) connected odes, the second being always suppressed. 

3. Comb., as ode-factor, -maker, ~qwriting; ode- 
composing adj.; odeman, a writer of odes. 

1737 Pore Lett., to Ladics iv. Wks. 1737 V. 122 My 
supper Was..with a great Poet and Ode-maker. 1748 
Armstrone Unio, Almanac Nov., They'll lie somewhat 
heavy pon the hands of the ode-factors. ¢ ty Wotcott 
[bey "Bindae) Progr. Curiosity Argt.ii, Laurelled Odeman. 
1795 — Coronation Bill Wks. 1812 II. 377 Ode-composing 
Peter. 1791 Laxaton in Boswell Jozuson at. 1780, A 
gentleman present.-had been ruaning down ode-writing in 
general, as a bad species of poetry. 


Ode, obs. form of Opp, Woan. 


ODINITIC. 


-ode, formative suffix, rept. Gr, -&8qr, -Gbes, adj.- 
ending = ‘like, of the nature of’, contracted from 
207s = -o- final of root or comb, vowel +-«dj¢ 
like; e. g. Asdwdns stony, copawéns Aeshy, LAdSn: 
Se leaflike. Thence have been formed 
mod.L. sbs. in -dd¢fum, Eng. -ode,in the sense of 
‘something of the nature of’ that expressed by the 
first element. Examples: c/adode, geode, phyllode, 
sarcode, staminode. (Not the same as -ode = Gr. 
é8és way, path, In anode, cathode, electrode, etc.) 

Odel: see under Ona. 

Odelet (sdlet), [f. Ope+-Ler: cf. F. odelette 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A short or little ode. 

2 Puttrennam Eng. Poeste 1. xifi). (Arb.) 110 Philo to 


the y Calia, sendeth this Odelet [47. Odolet] of her 


yee in forme of a Piller, 1656 in Deounr Glosragr. 
16 


3g W. Tavtor in Afonthly Mag. XLVI. 120 He has 
trifled, and written many an odelet to entertain his friend. 
1883 4 thengum a2 Dec. 811/1 The gay and charming odelet 
‘Yo Minerva’ 

O-deling. vonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -LING.] A 
diminutive or ‘ bantling ’ ode, 

@ 1845 Hoop 70 Hahnemann aii, An Ode-ling more will set 
you all to rights. 

Oder, obs. form of OTHER. 

} Odeum (cdi-im). Pl. odea (ed7-4). [Late 
L. ddéum (odeun), a. Gr. géeiov a building for 
musical performances. Cf. F. odésem (1547 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), also edéon.| Among the ancient 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, a roofed 


| building, akin to a Theatre, for vocal and instra- 


mental music; also, sometimes applied toa modern 
theatre, hall, ete., or gallery in such a building, 
used for musical performances. 

[603 Hottano /'%utarch's Mor. 277 Go to the gallerie 
Stoa, the learned schoole /alladium, or the Musicke- 
schoole Odram.] 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1726/4 ‘To this 
succeeded a Suit of Vocal and inmedivental Musick from 
the Odeum or Musick Gallery. 1775 R. Cuanpter Trav. 
Asia Minor 53 We saw here no stadium, theatre, or 
oddum. 1841 W. Sparoinc /éaly & ft. /sd. 1. iv. 156 In the 
free days of the nation, she and her colonies erected fortifica- 
tions, theatres, odea, stadia, and temples. 1866 Fetron 
Anc. & Mod, Gr. 1. un. iv. 336 The market, the court, the 

smaasium, the odeum, the theatre. filled up the days of 


the citizen. 


Odeur, obs. form of Opour. 

+Ordible, c. Obs. [ad. L. adibi/-‘s hateful, f. 
verbal slem od- hate: see Opiust and -1BLE.} 
Worthy to be hated, hateful, odious. 

mqtz-20 Lyvc. Chron. Troy it. xxiv, His face was so 
hatefull and so odyble. a1450 Mankind (Brandl) 724 All 
naturall nutriment to me as carene ys odybull. «52x Br. 
Creax in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 307 The Spanyards .. 
being..as odybyll peopyll anto this nation as any cane 
x6xq Ricn ffomest. Age (1844) 58 There is not a vice so 
odible, but they haue skill to maske it with the visard of 
vertue. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11.¥.74 And is it possible 
.. to live continually with iatelligible, amiable or odible 
Objects? 

dic (dudik), 2.) rare. [f. OnE + -1c.) OF 
the nature of or pertaining to an ode. 

1863 W. Baaxes in Afacm, Mag. May 36 That the dramatic 
and odic poetry of the Greeks. .was a natural growth from 
the song-dances of savage life. 

Odic (rdik), 2.2 [f. Op? + -1c.) Of or per- 
taining to the hypothetical force called Op. 

1850 Asnavanen tr. Reickenbach's Dynamics Pref, 11 The 
establishment of the existence of the odic force is that which 
was wanting to reply to most of the questions respecting 
life. 1869 Punch 2x Aug, 68/1 The magnetic or odic lights 
which Reichenbach photographed. 1895 Extz, S. Purcrs 
Chapt. fr. Le vii. 131 That odic force whose mysterious 
existence science cannot deny, and speculation would not. 


+ Odiferant, Odiferous, obs. shortened forms 
of ODORTFERANT, -FEROUS, 

14.. in Ashm. Theat. Chen, (1652) 220 Hys sme]; That 
ben so swete and so odeferus. a 1829 Sxetton Bk. 3 Foles 
Eavye, I thought for to have taken abyaance with an 
odyfferaunt flowre. 1548 Boonoe Dyetary iv. (1870) 237 
That there be no fylth in them, but good & odyferous 
sanours, 1gsa HuLoet, Odi/erous, loke in odoriferous, for 
the laste is the better phrase. 1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. 
Ef. 69 Working apon humane ordure and by long preparation 
rendring it odiferous. 

Odinism (d«diniz’m). [f. Odév+-1sm.] The 
worship of Odin, called the 4//-father, the chief 
deity of Norse mythology, corresponding to the 
OE. Woden, from whom most of the kingly 
lines of the Angles and Saxons reckoned thetr 
descent; the mythology and religious doctrine of 
the ancient Scandinavian people before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. : . 

1848 O. Bzownson I/ks. V. 257 A revival_of Odinism, or 
the old Scandinavian heathenism. 1867 Pearson Hist. 
Eng. 1.115 Odinism, in the 5tb, and 6th centuries, was 
probably very different from what it became at a Inter date. 

So Odi-nian, Odinic, Odinti'tio adjs., of or 
pertaining to Odin or Odinism; O-dinist, a vyotary 
of Odin; 2 student of Odinism; also attrib. or adj. 

1864 Weastee, Odisic. 1864 Miss Coen io Fraser's Mag. 
Mar. 320 The worst penalty of wickedness threatened by 
the Odinist religion, 1869 Stuart GLENsir Arthurias 
‘Local. iv. 141 So in what I may call Odinian ie chls 
we memorials of the Norsemen. 1879 Karr Briwo — 


Thea atly Arthurian, in reality | . 
eel Svar Seri Hriigch legends. 1883 in //omettet. 


ODIOSE. 


Monthly (N.Y.) Jan. (1884) Mg The Odinitic raven, the bird 
of memory of the old Norse Mythology. 189: Edin. Rev. 
Apr. 351 The Odinic code conatenanced the exposure of 
sickly or superfluous infants, . 

+ Odio'se, a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. odids-us.] = next. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Corn. 36 That their name was 
in times past odiose, and hated of him. by . a 

Odions (o0diss), @. [a. AF. odious = OF. 
odies (1376 in Godef.), F. odieux, ad. L. odiés-us, 
f. odium hatred, Op1um: see -ous.} 

1. Deserving of hatred, hateful; causing or excit- 
ing hatred or repugnance, disagreeable, offensive, 
repulsive; exciting odium. - 

1380 Weir Sed. Wks. 111. 139 Po passionn of Crist is 
mae for to preyse, bot sleeyng of his tormentoures is 
odiouse to God. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sompn. T. 484 Sire quod 
he an odious meschief This day bityd is to myn ordre and 
me. @13400 Octavian 107% He bote hys lyppys and schoke 
hys berde, That hodyus hyt_ was to see. 1508 ATKYNSON 
tr. De Imitatione 1. V. 199 So that nothyng be to the so 
odyous as synne & wyckydnes. 1577 HAazison England 
1 vy. (1877) 1. 111 A number of their odious comparisons and 
ambitious titles are now decaied. 1604 SHAKS. Oth. v. ii. 
180 You told a Lye, an odious damned Lye. 1759 Jonson 
Idler No. 86 » 11, 1am asked twenty times aday when ] am 
to teave those odious lodgings, 1861 Gro. Euior Silas Al 
iii, The unhappy woman..whose image became more odious 
to him every day. 1866 Dx. Arcyit Reign Law vii. (1871) 
327 The most odious conceptions of human society which 
the world has ever seen, 

+2. Regarded with hatred ; hated. Oés. 

1388 WyeLir Des?. xxi. 15 Ifa man have two wynes, oon 
loued and another odyows. ©1440 Promp. Parv. 362/1 
Odyows, or be-hatyd, odéosus. 

Odiously @rdissli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] In 
an odious manner ; so as to cause or incur hatred 
or odium; hatefully, abominably. 

¢1460 G. Asusy Dicta Philos. 1117 The malice of evit 
men Rebellith And makithe theime to lyve odiously. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii. (1634) 44 So charity is 
broken by odionsly brawling together. 1642 R. CarpeNTEA 
Experience vii. 160 The Spaniards are odiously proud. 16975 
Maavett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. eg .No men were ever 
ee so odiously ridiculous (as the bishops were], @ 1715 

wRNeT Own Tie (2823) 1. 390 This was represented very 
odiously at Oxford. 1885 J. at MceCaatuy Carniola xxxil, 
He was hecoming dangerously, odiously complimentary. 

Odiousness (éudiasnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being odious or hateful ; repulsive- 
ness; the quality of cansing odium; hatefulness. 

2494 Fasyan Chron. vi. 644 Olyner Denyll, whom, for 
the odiousnesse of the name, y* Kynge causyd it to be 
chaungyd, & to be named Daman. reer'T. Nortou Calvin's 
Inst. 1. xvi. (1634) 86 Some men doe goe about with the 
odiousnesse thereof to bring God's truth in hatred. 2613 
Suretey Yrav. Persia 71 A thing .. of infinite odiousnesse. 
a1715 Burnet Own Tinte (1766) 1. 226 The odiousness of the 
crime. 1884 Manch. Exam, 14 May 5/2 We say nothing 
of the impossibility of the task, It is enough to speak of its 
odiousness. 

Odir(e, obs. forms of Opour, OTHER. 

Odist (udist). rere. [f. Ope +-187.] A 
writer_or composer of an ode; an ode-maker. 

1797 Canninc & Girroap in Anti-Yacobin 18 Dec., The 
original Odist thus parodied by his friend. 1890 /farper's 
Alag. July 272/1 This sudden transformation of the hyma 
writer into the odist of Pho:bus Apollo. 

Odinm (didm). [a. L. odium, £ vb. stem 
od-, odi- to hate] Hatred, dislike, aversion, de- 
testation. a. as a feeling or quality of the subject. 

3654 tr. Seudery's Curia Pol. 139 Before his death he 
discern’d himself the object of the Peoples scorne, and 
odium. 1654 H, L'Estrance Chas. 7 (1655) 65 Ambitious 
by some meritorious service to earn a better gust, or correct 
the universal odiam against him. 1976 O. Scuuytea in 
Sparks Carr, Amer, Rev. (1853) 1. 287, 1 will no longer 
saffer the public odium, since T have it most amply in my 
[gies to justify myself. 1826 E. lavinc Badylon 11. 389 

hough it expose me to odium in every form, 1 have no 
hesitation in asserting it. ; i 

b. asa condition affecting the object: The fact 
or state of being hated or exposed to hatred. 

x6or Waanrr Alb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 387 Obseruing the 
King..to he in Odium with This Suhiects, 169: Br. Ken 
Let. to Mrs. Griggs 7 June (Add, MS.), To avoid yt odium 
vader wet I lye. 1736 G. Roserts Four Veart Voy. 64, 
I should have fallen under an Odium with them. 1875 
ug ad Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 36 The odium which attached to 

im when alive has not been removed by his death. 

ec. The reproach attaching to some hated act or 
fact ; odiousness; opprobrium. 

1678 Cupwoatn Intell. Syst. 1, iv. § 20. 369 That he might 
decline the Odium of being accompted an Atheist. @ 1680 
Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 348 Nero. .having set Rome on fire 
himself. laid the Odiura of it on the Christians. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Fuv, \vii. (1789) 187 Men..who shall seek truth with 
an unbiassed soul; and shall speak it freely to mankind, 
without the fear of parties or the odinm of singularity. 
1826 Scorr Nige? iv, When the odium of the transaction 
shall be forgotten. 1879 Faouae Cesar viii. 85 On him had 
fallen the odium of the proscription and the stain of the 
massacres, ; a, 

+d. The object of hatred or dislike. Oés. 

3681 Hickrainciy Siz Jfan-Catching Wks. 1716 1. 189 
Ts not this better than to..become the common odium and 
object of the Peoples Hatred and just Indignation ? 

lle. Odinm theologicim (mod.L.), the hatred 
which proverbially characterizes theological dissen- 
sions. Hence, by imitation, odfum wxstheticum 

(xsthetic), azedictn (medical), vezsicz7: (rausical), 
etc. 

1758 Hume Ess. § Tread. xxiv. 121 note, The Odinm 
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Theologicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted even to a 
proverb, and means that degree of rancour, which is the 
most furious and implacable. 1856 Faoupe Hist. Eng. 11. 
vii, 137 The odiune theologicune is ever hotter between 
sections of the same party which are divided by trifling 
differences, than between the open representatives of an- 
tagonist principles. 2875 LoweLL. Wordsworth Pr. Wks, 
1890 IV. 354 Something of the intensity of the odin 
theologicum (if indeed the aestheticun: be not in these days 
the more bitter of the two). 1879 19/4 Cen?. 1069 On such 
ground it is littte wonder if the cdium #nusicum sometimes 
approximates in character to the odiume theologicum, 1893 
Wastes Gaz, 23 Feb. 4/1 But the adine medicun of the 
main body of the profession has generally proved too strong 
for the heads of it. ; 4 

Odize (p-daiz, curdaiz), x, xare. [f, Op? +-175,] 
trans. To charge or impregnate with odic force. 

18s0 Asupuaner tr. Reichenbach’s Dynamics § 488, 513 
There is some probability that odic smoke is odized sir, in 

the same way that the so-called magnetized water is odized 
water, that is, air and water charged with Od. /éid., 
Water.. when odized. .becomes visible in the dark..exactly 
as odized metals acquire or increase in odic incandescence. 
tOdling, vé/. 5b.(?) Obs. rare—. _ Meaning 
uncertain: ‘must have some relation to tricking and 
cheating’ (Nares). Perh. an error of some kind, 

1599 B. Jonson Eo. Man out of Hum. Characters, Shi/2, 
A thread-bare shark ; one that never was a soldier, yet lives 
upon lendings, His profession is sketdring and odling. 

Odly, -ment, -ness, obs. ff. ODDLY, etc. J 

Odmyl (e-dmil). Chem. [f. Gr. 8544 (Ionian 
form of doy) smell + -yt.) A mobile sulphur- 
containing liquid fonnd in the volatile substance 
given off in the preparation of balsam of sulphnr; 
it has a garlicky smell, and boils at 71° C. 

1866-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V.173. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. sy. 

Odograph: see HopocRaPH 2. 

Odology. [f£Op2+-tooy.] The science or 
doctrine ot the hypothetical force called od. 

3851 Roseatson in Life & Lett. ix. 11. 26 Mesmerism, 
electro-biology, odotogy. 2 

Odometer, -metrical, -metry: see Hono- 
METER, etc. 

|Odontalgia (pdgnteldziz). Also 9-8 in 
anglicized form odontalgy. [a. Gr. d8orvradyla 
toothache, f. dSovr- tooth + -adyia, from dA-yos 
pain, suffering. Cf. F. edontalgie (1694 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Toothache. 

1651 Biccs New isp. p 248 The odontalgie or pain of the 
tooth. 1706 Puitups, Odontalefa. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl. 
s.¥. Alveoli, From whence, aad the nerve, proceeds that 
pain called odontalgy, ortooth-ach, 1800 Med. F¥rxé. 111.40 
Odontalgia, or the Tooth-Ach, the most frequent and painfu 
disease incident to the human body. 1876 Harvey A/at, 
Aled. (ed. 6) 342 It is employed externally as an anodyne, 
asin nevralgia and especially odontalgia. 

Odontalgic (pdgnte'ldzik), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -1¢; in F, odontalgique.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to toothache, 

8727 Baiwey vol. 11, Odontalgick, pertaining to the Tooth- 
Ache. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11. 102 Some 
Odontalgie Drop, or other Nostrum. 1888 H. F. Wooo 
Passenger fr. Scotl. Yd. xv. 181 That odoatalgic expert— 
thought the detective—‘ looked extractions at him’, 

B. sé. A medicine for toothache. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Jmpr. (1757) II. 263 Opiates are 
Cpe as well as Odontalgics. 186: Hewme tr. 
Moguine Tandon u. ut. 159 The Larinus Odontalgicas of 
Dejean..has obtained a reputation as an odontalgic, 

| Odontiasis (¢dpntoiasis). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
dbovrid-ety to cut tecth: see-asis. In F. odontiase.] 
The cutting of the teeth; dentition, teething. 

1706 in Puiurs. 1812 in Hoorzr, 2n mod. Dicts. 

dontic (odgntik), @..and sd, [ad. Gr. d3orn1- 
«és fit for the teeth, f. d80us, d8orr- tooth: see -10. ] 
&. adj. Of or belonging to the teeth. b. sb. in f/. 
(a) Medicaments or remedies for the teeth (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1892); (¢) Matters relating to the teeth. 
ae Physical Diet., Odentick, belonging to the teeth. 
1854 Baonam Hadlieut, 303 Aristotle..says of his belone, that 
it is ‘smooth ‘and * toothless’, which Statement, as regards 
the odontics of the gar-fish, is the reverse of fact. 

Odontist (odpntist). [f. Gr. d30¢s, d80vr- tooth 
+ -1st.] A dentist. 

819 Blackw, Mag. V.607 It was Dr. Scott, the celebrated 
Odontist of Glasgow. x88: /éfd. X. 214 His Majesty's 
Odontist had disappeared. 

| Odontitis. [f. Gr. d8orr- tooth: see -1713, 
Cf. mod.F. odontite (Littré Suppit.).]  Inflamma- 
tion or pain of a tooth (Mayne “xf. Lex. 1857). 

Odonto-, before a vowel odont-, combining 
form of Gr. d%ovs, 38evr- a tooth, in terms of 
Zoology, Dentistry, etc., as in Odontocete (-sit) 
[Gr. «770s whale] a., of a cetacean: having teeth 
instead of whalebone, opposed to systicele; sb. 
a toothed cetacean; hence Odontocetous a. 
Odontogenic @., pertaining to the origin and 
development oftecth. Odontogeny [sce -GENY], 
the gencration or origin and development of the 
teeth; cmbryology of dentition (Dunglison Afed. 
Lex. 1853). Odonto‘gnathoua «. Zzol. [Gr. 
yvd0os jaw], having teeth or transverse ridges in the 
jaw, as helicoid Gasteropods. Odo:ntolite [Gr. 
Aidos stone], a fossil tooth; with lapidaries, a fossil 
tooth or othcr bone coloured blue by mineral 
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impregnation, occurring in tertiary strata. Odonto- 
lith [as prec.], tartar of the teeth. {| Odo:ntone- 
crovaia, necrosis or death of a tooth or part of 
a tooth (C. A. Harris Dict, Med. Terminol. 1867). 
Odo:ntonosology [NosoLocy] (sce quot. 1867 
Odomtornithic a. [Oxnimuic], belonging to an 
extinct section of birds with teeth (Odontornithes). 
Odontorhy'nchousa. Ornith. [Gr. Aéyxos snout], 
having toothlike serrations in the bill, serrirostrate 
{asgecseand ducks), Odontoato:matoua, Odonto'= 
atomous a. [Gr. croya(r-) mouth], having jaws 
which bite like tecth; mandibulate (as an insect) ; 
see also quot. 1892. Odontotrypy, Desiistry 
[Gr. rptma hole, rpurd-ey to bore], the operation 
of perforating a tooth to draw off pus from an 
internal abscess (C. A. Harris 1867). 

1883 Eneycl, Brit. XV. 393 The Mystacocetes have passed 
beyond the *Odontocetes in specialization. 1819 Thomson 
in Ann. Philos. X1V. 4x6 *Odontolite Turquoise deserves 
to be treated as an object of zoognosy. 1868 Dana Afin. 
(ed. 5) 581 Most of the turquois (not artificial) used in jewelry 
++ was bone-turquois (called also odontolite). 1847-9 Toop 
Cycl. Anat. 1V. 83/1 The calcnlous matter wifieh athers 
round the teeth. .catled tartar or “odontoliths. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Odontonosologia,..*edontonosology. 1867 C. 
A. Haaeis Dict. Aled. Terminol., Odontonosology, a treatise 
on the diseases of the teeth; also that branch of medicine 
which treats of the diseases of the teeth. 1874 W. C, 
WILLIAMSON in Owen's Coll, Ess. vii. 202 Dirofteoo Nash's 
new *odontornithic bird. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Odontor- 
rhynchous, having the mandibles dentate! Lbid., *Odonto- 
Stomatous, having n dentated month or opening, as the 
Bulimus odontostoma. 

Odontoblast (cdpntéblest). [f£ Onoxto- + 
“BLAST, germ, embryo.] A tooth-cell that pro- 
duces dentine; any tooth-secreting cell. Hence 
Odontobla‘atic 2., of or pertaining to such a cell. 

1878 T. Bayant Pract. Surg. I. 558 The dentine is de- 
veloped from the ‘deatinal pulp’ of vascular connective 
tissue by the immediate agency of a superficial layer of 
se cae odontoblasts. 188z Gixenurte Hum, Physiol. 
(ed. 9) 56. 

lOdontoglossum(odg:ntogly:s¥m), Bor. [mods 
L,, f. Gr. d80ts (see Oponto-) + yAdooa, yAGrra 
tones A genus of orchids having flowers re- 
markable for their size and the beauty of their 
colours; also, a plant or flower of this genus. 

1880 Outwa Afoths 1. 178 Vere tooked up from the golden 
blossoms of an Odontoglossum. 189: Athenxnm 4 July 
40/2 Mr. R. A, Rolfe showed two hybrid odontoglossums. 

So Odo-ntogiot, rare anglicized form o prec. 

1879 Boopam-Wuetuam Roracina xxi. 240 The heavier 
odoar of a chocolate-tinted odontoglot. 

Odontograph (odgntégraf). [f. Oporo- + 
-GRarn.] An instrument, invented by Professor 
R, Willis, for marking or setting out the teeth of 
gear-wheels, 

1857 Rankine in Encyel, Brit. (ed. 8) X1V. 396/1 To 
facilitate the drawing of epicyctoidal teeth in practice... Mr. 
Willis bas published tables of p—e and p’—c, and invented an 
instrument called the ‘Odontograph', 1866 Baanpe & Cox 
Dict. Sct., etc. sv, Tables are given on the odontograph 
for finding the graduation on the scale corresponding to 
any given pitch and namber of teeth. 

Odontography (edentg-grifi). _[f Oporro- 
+ -GRAPHY.] <A description, or history, of the 
teeth. 

1840-5 Owen (¢/t/e) Odontography ; or, a Treatise on the 
Comparative Anatomy ofthe Teeth. 1842 PennyCycl, XXIV. 
142/1. 1898 Pall Ala G. 19 Dec. 3/2 Minute anatomy, 
odoatography, and many cognate branches, alt fell under 
his [Owen's] observation in turn, ey 

Mence Odontogra:phic a., of or pertaining to 
odontography. 1880 WessTER Suppl. 

Odontoid. (odp'ntoid), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. 
é8ovroe5is tooth-like : see OponTo- and -orp. Cf. 
F.. odoniotde (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Resembling or having the form of 
n tooth; tooth-like; sec. in odontoid process (odon- 
toid peg), a tooth-like projection from the body of 
the axis or second cervical vertebra of certain 
mammals and birds; when this process does not 
coalesce with the body of the axis, as in Orui- 
thorhynchus and many reptiles, it is sometimes 
called the odostotd bone. 

1819 Pantologia, Odonioid Process, a process of the 
second vertebra of the neck, 1833 RB. Knox Cloguet’s 
Anat. 179 The posterior surface of this ligament rests upon 
the odontoid process. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 217 In 
many animals we have a distinct ‘odontoid’ bone, instead 
of an odontoid process, 1872 Hextey PAys. vii. 172 The 
skull does not move upon the atlas, but the atlas slides 
round the odontoid peg of the axis yertebra. i 

2. (attrib. use of B.) Of or belonging to the 
odontoid process, as odontofd ligament, tubercle. 

1840 G, V. Ettis Anat. 277 The odontoid or check liga- 
Miehts are two strong, round, fibrous processes, about half 
an inch long, attached, below, to the apex and sides of the 
odontoid process. 189% Syd. Soc. Lex., Odontotd tubercle, 
a rough elevation on the inner border of each condyle of the 
occipital bone for the attachment of the alar odontoid 
ligament. P 

B. sé. The odontoid process. 

[1706 Punttitrs, Odenteides (in Anat.), a Part shap’d like a 
tooth; as ‘Fhe Tooth of the:second Vertebra..and of some 
other Bones.) 1854 Owen Sée/. § Teeth in Cire, Se. Organ, 
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Nat. 1.217 Vhe rest of the body of the atlas, or ‘odontoid ', 
has coalesced with its proper neural arch. 1896 Newton 
Dict, Birds 852 The intervertchral pad connecting the 
Odontoid with the body of the Axis. \ 
Odontology (pdpntplidzi). [f£ Onoxro- + Gr. 
-Aoyia discourse: see -(o)LoGy. Cf. I, odontologie 
(1771 in Dict, Trévoux).] That branch of the 
science of anatomy which treats of the structure or 


development of the leeth. 

1819 /anfologia(title of Article), Odontoloey. v842 Beanox 
Dict, Sci, ete, Odontology, tho branch of anatomical 
science which treats of the teeth. ; 

So Odontolo-gic,Odontological (odg:ntelydzikal) 
adjs., of, pertaining lo, or treating of the teeth, or 
of odontology; Odontolo-gically 2av.; Odontor- 
logist, one versed in the subject of the teeth or in 


odor 
1788 V. Kxox Winter Even. 1. ii. 24 It would not he 

surprising to see a harber style himself..Odontologist. 1856 
S. Castwaicur in Trans, Odoulological Soc. Gi. Brit. \, 
The necessity of a union [amongst Dentists] has given rise 
to the formation of the Odontological Society. - 

Odontomie (odg:niowm). Path, Also in mod.L, 
odontoma. [f. Gr. type *ddov7@pa toolh-forma- 
lion, f. ddovr- tooth; in mod.F. odortome (Littré).] 
A small tumour or growth composed of dentine; 
more generally, any hard outgrowth from n tooth. 

1870 tr. Siricker’s Hum. Histol. xv. 478 We find in the 
dentine of the teeth, especially in pathological conditions, 
masses with bone lucunz, termed Odontomes by Virchow. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 559 Tumours which result 
from the abnormal and excessive development of the dental 
structures at any time during the tooth’s formation have 
heen grouped together by N. Broca_under the name of 
Qdontomes. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, Coronary odontoma, 
Broca's term for an odontoma which arises during the 
formation of the crown of a tooth. 

Odontophoral (pdgntg oral), a. Zool, [f. as 
ODONTOPHORE + -AL.] a. Of or pertaining to an 
odontophore. b. = ODONTOPHORAN a, 

1877 Huxiev Anat. Juv. Anim. viii. 490 Certain of the 
muscular bundles are also attached to the fore part of the 
odontophoral cartilages themselves, ‘ 

Odontophoran (pdpntpforin), a. and sé. 
Zool, [f.mod.L. Odontophora(neut. pl. of Gr. d5ovr0- 
gépos : see nexl), 2 proposed primary division of 
the Mollusca, Including all those which have an 
odontophore, i.e. the Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, 
and Pteropoda, with the tooth-shells, and chitons: 
see -AN.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the Odorto- 
phora. bb. sb. A mollusc of this groap. 

1877 Huoxtey Anat, fav, Anim, viii. 506 In such a slightly 
modded Odontophoran as Chiton, the heart presents its 
normal position in the posterior region of the haemal face 
of the body. 

Odontophore (cdg'ntJfors). Zool. [ad. Gr. 
ddovropédp-os bearing teeth, f. ddous, ddovr- tooth + 
-pépos bearing.] A ribbon-like or strap-like struc- 
ture covered with teeth, forming the masticatory 
organ of certain mollascs; the lingual ribbon or 
‘tongue’. Also attr7é. 

1870 Nicnorson J/an. Zoo!, ag1 The intestine has a neural 
flexure, and there is no odontophore, 1877 Huxtey Ana. 
Eno. Anim, viii. 5t4 The mouth is., provided .,with a well- 
developed odontophore, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Antu. 
Lie 452 The stomodaeum in the G/ossofhora ., contains an 
organ known as radula, composed of a chitinous membrane 
bearing chitinoid teeth, developed within a sac (radular or 
odontophore sac), and growing throughout life, 

Odontophorous (pdentoforas), a. Zool [f. 
as prec. + -0US.] Possessing an odontophore. 

et Rotteston Anint. Lie Tatrod, 87 The three classes 
Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, are placed together 
in one division as odontophorous Mollusca. 1877 Hux.ey 
Auat, Inv, Anim, viii. 513 These are odontophorous 

Mollusks which breathe air directly, 

lLOdoom (edzm). [Ashanti odtim.] A West 
African timber tree (Chlorephora excelsa). 

1887 Motonsy Forestry IV, A/r. 213 The ‘Odoom' tree of 
the Gold Coast..To those Colonies this wood is invaluable, 
as it can withstand for years not only the weather, but also 
the attacks of the ‘white ant’. /6id. 247 Where such wood 
as ‘odoom ‘ (‘oroko’) is available. 1900 Daily News 6 Mar. 
afi Two trees, the mahogany and a tree known locally as 
Odvom, which are found of large size and in considerahle 
abundance, are admirahly adapted for mine timbers. 

Odophone (éuddfem). _[irreg. f Gr. root 48- 
smell + povy sound, tone.] A scale of scents or 
odonrs. 

1885 C, H. Presse in Encye/. Brit. KVUL s25 Tinctures 
+-made upon a quasi-scientific basis, namely, that of the 
odophone or gamut of odours of the late Dr. Septimus Piesse, 

Odor, another spelling of Opour. 

t+ O-dorable, ¢. Os. [ad. late L. oddrabilis 
perceptible by smell, f. odord-r7 to smell, scent; 
cf. OF. odorable (14th c. in Godef.).] That can 
be smelt ; perceptible to the sense of smell. 

Pa Purtannam Eng. Poesie 11, i, (Arb.) 98 The audible 
[is measured] by stirres, times and accents: the odorable by 
smellesofsundry temperaments. 1684 BovLz Porousn. Aniut. 
$ Solid Bod. viii, 125 The directly visible or odorable 
Expirations of Bodies, 

+O-dorament,. Ods. [ad.L. oddrament-um 
perfnme, f. odorare to scent, perfume. Cf OF. edore- 
ment.) Anything used for its scent or perfume; 
an odoriferous or odorous substance; a perfume. 

1382 Wycerie Xer, xviii, 13 Alle vessels of precious stoon. ; 
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and of odoramentis, and oynementis, and encense. 1g90 
Uaauoven Aleth. Physick 1. xxiv. (1639) 41 {In Epilepsy] 
it is good to quicken the senses with odoraments, 1657 
Tomuinson Renon’s Disp. 212 Pleasant odoraments must 
needs be grateful to the brain, 

+ Odora:minous, «@ Obs. rare—°, fe Le 
odbrimen, -min- perfume + -0v8.] (See quot.) 

1656 Brounr Géossogr., Oderaniinous, smelling sweet, 
fragrant, odoriferous, pertaining to odour, 

Odorant (édérint), 2. Now rare. {a. F. 
odorant (15-16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. odérant-em, 
pt. pple. of oddrare to perfume.] That emils a 
scent: =OpoRovs, OpoRIrEROUS. 

@ 1465 MS. Bod!. 423 \f. 204 Disposed plentuously.. With 
odoraunt odoure ful copiously. 1494 Faayan Chron. vit. 239 
The welle of bountie, that Flowre most odorande, By whose 
humylytie, man firste comforte fande. 1601 Hotiano Pliny 
Il. 33 The tast..of Parsly, Dill, and Fennell, sharpe, and 

yet odorant withall, 1991 tr. Chapial’s Rlens, Chent, (1800) 
III, 42 The aroma..may be again restored hy re-distilling 
it with the odorant plant which originally afforded it, 187 

. H. Incaauam Pillar of Fire 16g At night, the odorant 
forests echo with the dread roar of fierce monsters, 

Odorate (dedéret), 2. (st) Now rare. [ad. 
L. odbrit-us, aE of odérare to perfume, scent. 
Chr. were |, scented, fragrant. 

16a6 Bacon Sylva § 389 Where there is Heat and Strength 
enough in the Plant, to make the Leaves Odorate, there the 
smell of the Flower is rather Evanide and Weaker, than 
that of the Leaves, 1629 Maxwete tr, Herodian (1635) 
228 All kinde of fragrant and odorate Fruits, Herbes, and 
Gums, a 1018 R. Lucas Divine Breathings (1772) § 84 
A rose set by vip Be is sweeter, because the more foetid 
juice of the earth goes into the garlick, and the more odorate 
into the rose. 1800 Med. Frnl, 1V. 366 He found them to 
contain. .of albuminous and farinaceous matter, but a small 
quantity, besides some odorate, 

B. sé. A scented or fragrant substance. 

1688 Sir T. Baownz Tracts (1684) 213 A transcendent 
Perfume made of the richest Odorates of both the Indies. 

So O'dorating a., diffusing odour or scent. 

1838 in Weester, Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Odora‘tion. rare—*. [ad. L. oddratidn-em 
(rare), nu. of aclion f. edérdre to perfume. Cf. F. 
odoration (16th c. in Godef.).J 
on CocktraM, Odoration, a sauoring or smelling. 
Odorator (ddérettaz). [agent-n. in L. form 
from edérdre lo scent.] An atomizer for diffusing 
perfumes, etc. 

Odoriferant (dudéri-fErint), 2. Now rare. 
[a. F. odoriférant (¢ 1420 in Hatz.-Darm.), pr. 
pple. of odoriférer 1o smell, shed perfume; cf. 
med.L. odbriferens for cl. L. odérifer.] = ODoRI- 


FEROUS, ODOROUS. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 The sucit fragrant smel .. of 
hoilsum balmy flouris maist odoreferant. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens 
vt. Ixxxiii. 764 White Rosen. .which is moyst and odoriferant. 
1604 E, Gizimstona) D'Acosta's fist. {ndies w. xxx. 292 
Cedars .. some white, and some redde, very odoriferaat. 
1727 Braotev Fam, Dict, sv. #iorist, Odoriferant or medi- 
cinal Drugs. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

+ Odorifere, a. Obs. rare—'. [n. F. odorifere 
(1sthc.), or ad. L. odsrifer.] = OpDorIFEROvS, 

1527 Anoaew Brunswyhe's Distyl. Waters Qiv, The same 
froze water bryngeth them [weak limbs) agayne in theyr 
myght, with his smellyng and odoryfere vertue and 
styptysyle. ‘ F 

Odori‘ferize, v. rare—'. [f. L. oddrifer (see 
next) + -IZE.] ‘rans. To render odoriferous; lo 


scent or perfume. 

1824 Blackw, Alag. XV 1.659 Perfumers, ahle to odoriferise 
and adorn the universe. 

Odoriferons (sudéri'féras\,¢. Also s-6odory-, 
6-8 oderi-. [f. L. oddrifer (f. odor, odéri- ODouR 
+ fer bearing) + -ous.] 

1, That bears or diffases scent orsmell ; odorous; 
fragrant; rarely, of an unpleasant odour. 

crtas Lype. Assembly of Gods 336 Of sauerys odoryferous 
was her sustynaunce. 1497 Br. Atcock A/ons Perfect. Aij b/2 
The odoriferous & swete vyolettes of all obedyence. 21548 
Haut Chron, Hen. VII, 54 What should I speke of the 
oderiferous skarlettes, the fyne veluet [etc.]. 2 Waanea 
Alb, Eng. xt. Ixi, (1612) 268 If odorifrous sents he smelt, he 
fathers them on her. 1749 Lavincton Enthus, Afeth. § 


- Papists w. (1754) 67 Her dead Body was surprizingly beauti- 


ful and odoriferous..and it remains odorous and uncormipt to 
this Day. 182x Scorr Niged iii, Free air, impregnated, how- 
ever, with the odoriferous fumes of the articles in which the 
ship-chafidler dealt, 1843 Parscort A/exico (1850) I. 129 The 
courts [were} strewed with odoriferous herbs and flowers, 
1887 Pall Mali G.2 Nowa When .. busy wharves take 
the place of the present muddy and odoriferons foreshore. 

2. fig. Pleasing, sweet; ‘fragrant’. “ 

3877 Hettowes Guenara’s Fam, Ep. 375 That which was 
in your lawe, cleare, neate, US sated and odoriferous. 1597 
J. Daves Royal Exch. 11 Whose prayers and prayses is ., 
oderiferouse,, before the lorde. ’ : 

Hence Odori‘ferously adv., in an odoriferous 
manner; with scent or fragrance; fragrantly. 
Odori-ferousness, fragrance. 

1899 A. M. tr. Gadethauer's Bk. Physicke 42/s Vet ther may 
heervnto be addedo,a little Muscke, for odoriferousnes. 1608 
Cuestez Love's Afart. lix, lt makes them smell so odori- 
ferously. 21674 Mitton Hist. Afosc. iii, Wks. (851) pe 
Thir Markets smell odoriferously with Spices. r8s5_H. 
Sruncea Princ, Psychol, (1872) UL. vi. xi. 1 The atomic 
expulsion fram which odoriferousness results, is one of the 
reactions consequent on the reception of heat. 1886 Rusktn 
Preterita 1. ix. 283 The coffee generally roasting odori- 
ferously in the street. 
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+ Odori‘fic, 2. Obs, rare=', [f. L. odor, odéri- 
Opotr + “FIC, | = ONoriPrRous. 


v Moasa Amer. Geog. Il. 568 They extract 
a a Sy and odorific kind, i es 

+O-dorine. Chem. Obs. [f. L. odor Onour + 
INE 5,] (Sce quols.) 

2842 Baanng Dict. Sci., etc., Odorin, one of the products 
of the redistillation of the volatile oil obtained by Sistitiing 
bone; it has a very concentrated and diffusible empyreu- 
matic odour, and is regarded by Unverdorben asa peculiar 
salifiable base. 1846 Woscestrr, Odorine, 1866-72 Watts 
Mict. Chen, WW. 174 Odorine, a volatile base obtuined by 
Unverdorben from bone-oil. It zppears to have been 
impure picoline. 

Odorize (4diralz), v. rare. [£ as prec. + 
-12e.) trans. To fill with an odoar; to scent. 

1884 Aserican VIIL. 301 The gas pours out in a cloud, 
odorizing the Sosy for a long distance. 1897 Cér. Herald 
(N. V.) 30 June 518/3 Put the mixture [rose leaves and 
Spices] in a fancy jar with a lid. Keep closed, but open 
once a day to odorize the room. 

Odoro'sity. rare~'. [f. as next+-iTv.) The 
Ladi of being odorous; odorousness. 

1847 Lawes Hist. PAilos. (1867) 11. 363 In like manner it 
possesses Saporosity, Odorosity. 

Odorous (deddras), a. [f. L. odor, odir-em 
Opoor (or oddr-us fragrant) + -ovs; perh. after 
obs. F. edoreuce (16-1 71h e. in Godef.) or It. odoroso 
(Florio), Formerly somet. pronounced (odde'ras).] 
Emitting a smell or scent; scented, odoriferous ; 
mote asually, sweet-smelling ; fragrant. 

isso Bate /inage Both Ch. 1. vill. 107 The sweete smoke of 
the odorous incense. 1590 Snaks. Afids, Nw. ito An 
odorous Chaplet of sweet Sommer buds. 1675 T. R. tr. 
Marinf's Slaughter funocents 60 The hills, and dales, that 
plants odorous bare, 1697 Davoen Virg, Georg. 1. 273 If 
od‘rous Blooms the bearing Branches load. 1749 Lavincton 
Exnthus. Aleth. & Papists 1. (1754) 8 Most af the Popish 
Saints dead bodies always remain odorous and uncorrupted, 
379: Cowren Miad iu. 454 Venus .. in his chamber placed 
him, With scents odorous, spirit-soothing sweets. 1807 
T. Tnomson Chew. (ed. 3) 1]. 237 At the same time the 

russic acid becomes more odorous and more volatile. 1860 

Pusey Jin, froph. 205 A rich ointment..to which odorous 
substaaces, myrrh, cinnamon, .. and cassia gave scent. 


Cows, 1834 Tatt's aS L. 2201/1 Sweetest of younger 
sisters, odorous-tressed, Whose lips are worship; by the 
breezes, Spring ! 


Hence O-dorously adzv., in an odorous manner, 
with smell or scent; O-dorousness, the quality of 
being odorous. 

1727 Bairev vol. 11, Odorousners, sweet-scentedness. 1843 
R. H. Horne Orton 1. i. 199 Odorously Glistened the 
tear-drops of a aew-fall'n shower, 

O-dorscope, odoroscope. [f L. odir-en 
OpouR + wel An instrnment devised by 
Edison for determining or lesting an odour. 

1893 Kev, of Rev. Dec. 606 Odoroscope. 

Odour, odor (dda). Forms: 3-4 odur, ¢- 
odour, 4, 6~- odor, (4 odere, -yré, 4-5 odir, -e, 5 
odure, hodure, 5-6 0doure,-owr(e,-eur). [a.AF, 
odour, OF, odor, odur, ad. L. odor-em smell, scent. 
The spelling odor, occasional in ME., became obs, 
in 14th c., bul arose again in 16th c. after L., 
was freqnenl in 17tb c., and is now usual in U. S.] 

1. That property of a substance that is perceplible 
by the sense of smell; scent, smell; sometimes 
spec. sweet or pleasing scent; fragrance. 

arzoo Land of Cokaygne 76 in E. &. P. (1862) 1§8 Trie 
maces beb pe flure, be rind, canel of swet odur. a13z00 
Cursor M. 3701 Pe odor [v. 7. odour] o fi uestement It 
smelles als o piement. 21375 Se. Lee. Saints xvi. (Magda- 
dena) 114 Al EE place Fultilyt of bat odyre was. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 208 By the noos-thurles we 
haoe knowlecb of odeurs and stynches. /d/d. 247 10 myely: 
the hodure of hote thyages;.. In somer odure of coldo 
thynges, 1g1q Banctay Cyt. & Ufptondyshm. (Percy Socd 
p. xlii, To see suche dishes & smell the swete odour And 
nothing to taste is utter displeasour. 1646 Siz T, Baowne 
Psend. Ep. 1. ii. (1686) 50 The effluvium or odor of Steel. 
1664 Butter //ad. ut. i 574 All Spices, Perfumes, and Sweet 
Powders Shall borrow from your breath their Odours. 1697 


| Davoen Virg. Georg. mi. 628 Fume with stinking Galbanum 


thy Stalls: With that rank Odour from thy Dwelling-place 
To drive the Viper’s Brood. 1784 Cowrer Tasé t. 317 The 
lime at dewy eve Diffusing odours. 1835 Wituts Pencillings 
1. i, 18 A more nauseating odour | never inhaled. 1873 
Buacn Pr. Thuée (1874) 45 There is an odour of sweet 
brier about, hoveriog in the warm, still air. 

2. ¢ransf. A substance thal emils a sweet smell 
or scent; a perfnme ; ¢s/. incense, spice, ointment, 
etc. ; also, an odoriferous flower. arch, or Obs. 

1388 Wycurr Rev. v. 8 The foure and twenti eldre men .- 
badden ech of hem harpis, and goldun violis ful of odours. 
1503 Dunpan Thistle §& Kose 6 aben .. lusty May .. Had 
maid the birdis to begyn thair ris Amang the tendir 
odouris reid 2od quhyt, 1526 TinoaLe Lake im) His lott 
was to hren odoures [&. V7. incense], 1§34 — JoAm xix. 40 
Then toke they the body of Jesu and wounde it in lynocen 
clothes with the odoures [s611 apices]. 1629 MAaxwELL a 
Herodian (1635) 227 They throw in (by beapes) all Sorts 
Spices, and Sweet Odours. 1697 Dayoen / siz. Georg. ng 
6or With Nectar she her Son anoints.. Down from his Heac 
the liquid Odours ran. 1709 Paton Song, ' Ey saieger ae! 
Thy Myrtles atrow, thy Odours burn. 1872 R. Exus Catud- 
dus Ixiv, 87 A royal virgin, in odours silkily nestled. 

+3. The sense of smell. Obs. rare. a 

1998 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. \xxiit (MS. Bodl) i 
136b/1 Men wipoute eure and pei.. rE 
odoure and smell of noseprelles. 1432-50 tr. thigdex (Rol 


ODOURED, 


I. 291 Turfes..whiche be more vile than woode .. and more 
tedious to the odonre. 

4, fig. a. ‘Fragrance’; ‘savour’. 

1340 Hamrore Psalter cxxxiv, 1B Pei can not see the 
rizt way, aud pei fele not be gode odor of crist. 1382 Wyctir 
2 Cor, ti. 14 Therfor thankingis to God, that .. schewith by 
vs the odour of his knowynge [1582 (Rhem.) the odour of 
his knowledge]. — ZA. v. 2 Crist .. gaf him silf for vs 
an offryng and sacrifice to God, in to the odour of swctnesse. 
1526 Pitgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) sob, Let the swete odour 
of denocyon and prayer spyre out and ascende vp to thy 
lorde. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone ry. i, had thought the odour, 
sit, of your good name Had been more precious to you. 
1791 BoswE.L Fohuson i, The political principles in which 
he was educated, and of which he ever retnined some odour. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V1. ixv. 12 No odour of religions 
intolerance attaches to it, " - 

b. (Good or dad) Repute, favour, cstimation. 

1847 iidusir, Lond. News 24 July 62/1 To day he was in 
better odour. 1864 D.G. Mircuria Wet Days at Edgewood 
166 Hartlib was in good odor during the days of the com- 
monwealth. 1886 SrpuRGEON 7¢cas. Dav. Ps, cxlit. 4 When 
a person is in ill odour it is quite wonderful how weak the 
memories of his former friends become. . 

5. Odour of sanctity (F. odeur de sainte/é, 17th 
c. in Littré): a sweet or balsamic odour stated to 
have been exhaled by the bodies of eminent saints 
at their death, or on subsequent disiaterment, and 
held to attest their saintship ; hence, fig., gracious 
manifestation of saiatliness ; good repute asa saint, 
reputation for holiness: sometimes uscd ironically 


or sarcastically. 

(For statements of the reputed fact, or references to it, see 
Enceicrave Caleste Pantheon (1727) 1.110; Selecta Mfar- 
tyruw Acta (Gaume, Paris) IV. 111, 198-9; Froretér di S. 

‘rancesco(1546)xlviil. 66 b; Petsisson Let? (7ist. 1.1313 J. 
pe La Barre Contin. Bossuet's Hist. Univers, (1771) 11. 2703 
Vottasee La Pucelle (1780) 1, 223 Bapa LHyrst, ecles. ni. 
viii: Sé. Guthlac (Cod. Exon.) 1272, 1318) WILLIAM OF 
Maumesa. Gesta Reg. J. . § 216 (tr. Bohn at xiti., 244); 
Matorv Arthur xxi xii; FReenan Morin, Cong, 111. xb 323 
also quots, 1749 in OooriFrrous, Ooorous.) 

1756 ALpan Butter Lives Saints 24 Apt. II. 169 She 
(St. Bona] died in 673, leaving behind her a sweet odour of 
her sanctity and virtuesto all France. 1778-84 Coox- 
woartuy tr. Swedenborg’s Heaven & Hell § 449 There was 
also a sensation of aromatic odour, as of n dend body em- 
halmed, for when the celestial angels are present, what is 


cadaverons then excites a sensation as of what is aromatic. | 


(Note é6y T. Haatiey 1778 This may serve to explain what 
«.[is] related by authors of good credit, concerning certain 
persons of eminent piety, who are said to have died in the 
odour af sanctity from the fragrancy that issued from their 
bodies after death.) 1819 Scorr Jvanhoe iv, My respected 
grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, who died in odour of 
sanctity, little short..of her glorious namesake, the blessed 
Saint Hilda of Whitby, 1829 Soutney Pilger. Compostella 
Poet. Wks. VII. 264 These blessed Fowls, at seven years 
end, In the odour of sanctity died. 1833 Raine Srief Acct. 
Durham Cath, 64 Saints sleeping in all the odour of incor- 
ruptibility. 1856 R. A. VauGuan ALystics (1860) 1. 90 There 
is an odour of iniquity, you must know, as well as an odour 
of sanctity, P 

6. Comd., as odour-current, -wind; odonr-breath- 
ing, faded, odour-tike adjs. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 904 Under this head, you may place 
all Imbihitions of Aire, where the substance is materiall, 
Odour-like. 1821 SueLLey Prometh, Und. un. i, The odour- 
breathing sleep Of faint night flowers. dd. 11. iii, It feeds 
the qnick growth of..odour-faded blooms, 1876 Lanire 
Poems, Psatn of the iWest 182 What, wavering way the 
odor-current sets, 

Hence (nonce-words) O-douret, a faint smell; 
O-dourful a. = Oporovs. 

825 L. Hunt Redi Bacchus in Tuscany 573 He makes 
odourets. 1889 Chicago Advance 30 May, Kore lasting, 
precious, odorful, than all The flowers of polar or of tropic seus. 

Odoured (oudaid), @ [f. Opour + -ED2] 
Having aa odour; scented; chiefly in comb. 

lqaz tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 242 Hit is good to 
reste,.in a softe bedde, in clothis fresshe wel oduret. 1595 
Srenska Epithai. 304 Andodourd sheets, and Arras couerlets. 
31817 Goowixn Mandeville 1. 250 A gilded, nauseous, ill- 
odoured idol. 1878 Lamiza Poems, To our Mocking-bird 4 
Drift down through sandal-odored flames. 

Odourless (cdailés), 2. [f. Odour + -LESS,] 
Without odonr or scent; inodorons, 

18.. Por //ans Pfaal Wks, 1896 11. 12 It is tasteless, 
but not odorless. 1839 Witson & Geiuin Mem. E. Forbes 
iv. 127 Colourless, odourless crystals, 1879 Hartwic Acria! 

W, ii. 19 The oxygen of the air .. odourless and tasteless, 

O-dreghe, variant of A-pricH Ods., away. 

Ods, obs. form of Opps, 

Odsbob, -bodikins, -body, -bud, -fish, 
-heart, -life, -nigs, etc. : see Op1. 

t+ O-dso, i. Obs. [Miuced form of Gonso, as 
Op! for God; cf. Gapso.] An exclamation of 
surprise or asseveration. 

1695 Concave Love for L. 11. v, Odso, let mesee; Let me 
see the Paper. 1913 Swirr Yrvi, to Stella 6 June, Wks. 
1883 I11. 158, I will spenk to lord-treasurer..10-morrow.— 
Odso! I forgot; 1 thought I had been in London. 1799 
Piece Family Biog. 1. 133‘Odso! .. you've begun, 1 see". 

Odsoons, Odspittikins, etc.: see Ob1. 

Odurée, obs. ff. Opour, ORDURE, OTHER. 

Odyfferaunt, -ferous: see ODIFERANT, -OUs. 

Odyl (6-dil, adil). Also -yle, [f. Op? + Gr. 
tAn material : see -¥L.] = Op 2, 

, 1850 W. Gaccory Lett, Anim, Magn.p. xv, Of all the known 
influences, that of odyle appears to offer the best prospect 


of success to the Lpeeemicr. 1885 H.S. Otcott Theasoph: 
156 The whole starry heavens is pervaded with a subtle 


64. 


! aura, or .. imponderable fluid, .. He called it Od or Odyle. 
ibid. 158 Heat he found to enormously increase quantita- 
tively the flow of Odyle through a metal conductor. 

Heace Ody'lic @., of or pertaining to odyl or od; 
Ody‘lically adv., by means of odyl; O'dylism, 
the doctrine of odyl or od; Odyliza‘tion, the 
action or process of odylizing, the communication 
of animal magactism from one person Lo another ; 


O-dylize v. Yrazs., to subject to or affect with odyl. 
1853 Canrenten Hn, Phys. (ed. 4) §924 No hypothetical 
“odylic' or other concealed agency. 1871 M. CoLuins d/rg. 
Aferch, 1. iv. 123 When a man and woman meet there is 
always a certain magnetic or odylic communication between 
them, 1880 Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even iv. 41 An odylic 
thrill in the fingers that held her side of the cover. 1885 
H., 8. Oxcotr Fheosoply 158 The Brahmin ..submitting his 
*odylically-tainted metallic vessel to the fire. 1868 Fraser's 
Mag, Oct. 517 Mesmerism ., with its kindred subjects, 
vartously known as animal magnetism, electro-biology, clair- 
voyance, “odylism, hypnotism. 1876 CAareNTER itt ee GG 
Rev, Jan. 282 Ibe curions phenomena which, under the 
names of mesmerism, odylism, electro-biology, psychic force, 
and spiritual agency, have been supposed to indicate the 
existence of some new and mysterious force in nature, 1883 
Sinnerr Lsotertc Buddhism v. (1884) 86 The spirit of the 
sensitive getting *odylized,.by the aura of the spirit in the 
Devachan, . - 
Odynometer (¢dingméia1). [f. Gr. dddvn 
ain +-(O)METER.] A register or measurer of pain. 
ence Odynome'‘trical a., of or pertaining to the 


measurement of pain. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect, Dis. Wor. iii. (ed. 4) 9 As yet, 
we have no odynometer, or even good odynometrical re- 
sources, to test and measure pain. 1893 Daily News 23 
Dec. 4/8 But we have no odynometer, and cannot tell 
whether, when one person bears pain better than another, 
he is bearing..the same amount and quality of pain. 

Odynphagia (edinfel-dzit). Patho’. [mod.L., 
badly f. Gr. dduvy pain + -payia ealing.] Painful 
swallowing (as a symptom of disease). 

1880 M. Mackenzin Dis, Throat & Nose 1. 26 There is .. 
sometimes odynphagia of the most severe character. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 835 In consequence of the ody. 
phagia, the saliva collects. 


Odyous.e, Odyr(e, obs. ff. Oprovs, Opour, 
OTHER. 

Odyssey (plisi). Also 7 Odyssea, -ysee, 
-isse, 8 -ysse. [ad. L. Odysséa, a. Gr. ’Odvecen, f. 
’Odvoceds Ulysses, aking of Ithaca. Cf. F. Odyssée.] 

1. One of the two great epic poems of ancient 
Greece, attribnted to Homer, which describes the 
ten years’ wanderings of Odysseus (Ulysses) on his 
way home to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

160r Hottano Péiny 11. 372 In his Odyssvea, where he dis- 
courseth of the aduentures, travels, & fortunes of prince 
Viysses. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 203 The Odysee or 
Nias of Homer. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles §& Conun. 


Wks, 1755 II. 1.25 Several passages in the Odysses, 1878 
Byron Fuan 1. xli, Their Aineids, Hinds, and Odysseys. 
1876 Giaostone J/Jomeric Synchr. 169 In the fourth 
Odyssey he is described as the slayer of Antilochos. ..In the 
eleventh Odyssey, he is named for his personal agg tf 

2. fig. A long series of wanderings to and fro; 
a loag adventurous journey. 

1889 Datly News 10 Oct. 4/7 Ye is on this odyssey of 
rebellion now, thos we do not know precisely among 
what people, or at what Court. 1 Westm, Gaz. 10 Aug. 
8/1 The odysseys of historical [music] scores might form the 
subject of an interesting volume. 1899 Adin. Rev. Oct. 326 
Scraps of adventitious mineral that, after whole Odysseys 
of adventure, have come to rest within the shelter of a 
glass case, F att: 

Ilence Odyssean (pdisi‘An) a., of, pertaining to, 
or having the characteristics of the Odyssey. 

a 371 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 I11. 289 Odyssean 
risks upon the Main. 1870 Lowe, Among my Bhs, Ser. t. 
(1873) 155 Even common sailors could not tell the story 
of their wanderings without rising to an almost Odyssean 
strain. 1892 Acnes M. Creake Fam, Stud. Homer ii. 49 
The poet does not appear to feel any need of bringing it 
into harmony with the Odyssean vision. 

Odzookers, Odzooks, Odzounds: see Op 1, 
and Zooks, ZOUNDS. 

Oe (ou). vare—', (For Da. de, 5 = Norw. dy, 
Icel. ey, OE. fez, isle, isles A small island. 

1817 Scorr Harold ix, The bold Baltic’s echoing strand 
Looks o’er each grassy oe [rime grow). 

Os, another form of Oy Sz., grandson. 

Oe, obs. variant of O 56.1, O adj. one, Od. 

(in the earliest times, and now often, written 
scparately oe’) was in Early Old English the symbol 
of the s-umlaut of 4, 0, as in fat, foet, soccan, chtan, 
ochiaw, doubtless originally sounded like Ger. 6, 
@, but afterwards written (and sounded) simply ¢, 
¢, in which form it came down into Middle English, 

In moderna Eng, &, oe reproduces the usual L, 
spelling of Gr. ot, which often in med.L., and ia 
Romanic, was treated like simple 2 In words 
that have come into Eng. through med.L. or Fr., 
or other Romanic langs., Eng. has usnally a simple 
é, as in economy, F, économie, L. wconomta, Gr. 
oixovopia ; penal, ¥. pénal, L. pondiis, {. pana, 
Gr, ror ; cemetery, L. cemeterinent , Gr. xoinrh- 
ptov; but in recent words derived immediately 
from L. or Gr, a, o¢ is usually retained, esp. (1 
in proper names, as Gidipus, Enbaa, Phebe; (2 


C&CUMENIC. 


in words referring to classical antiquitics, as acrst, 
Pecile (in which, however, some represent Gr. o by 
o7, as otkrst) ; (3) in scientific and technical terms, 
as amaba, anothera, estrus, diectous, diarrhea, 
homaopathy, pharmacopaia, onomatopatc; but there 
is a tendency, stronger in America than in Great 
Britain, to substitute ¢ for & in these words when 
they pass into popular use or become familiar, c. g. 
diarrhea, esophagus, homeoid. This x, being orig. 
a diphthong and snbsequently a long vowel, is 
usually pronounced as ‘long e’ (2), rarcly as ‘short 
e’ (e); whea changed to ¢, it submils to the same 
usages as ordinary ¢ from Gr, and L. 

In French, @ is an occasional etymological or 
orthographical substitute for ¢ in the diphthongs 
at, eu, as in etl, anf, cenr; whin these words are 
borrowed in Eng. they retain the Fr. spelling. a, 
oe also occasionally represents Ger. 6, a’, o¢ (Goethe), 
and the 6, f of Scandinavian tongues (/arve). 

Geist (Fist), ekist (Fkist). Also oikist. 
[ad. Gr. oimarys, agent-n. from olxi{-av to settle 
(a colony), f. ofxos house, dwelling.] The founder 
of aa ancient Greek (rarely ¢ransf. a modern) colony. 

1846 Grote Greece 1, xviii. I. 41 The legend of the 
Rhodian archzologists respecting their ockist Althamenés, 
1878 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 340 The cekist of Cape Colony, 
Van Riebeck. 1880 Datly News 17 Dec. 5/3 The Oecist of 
Gilead, to give Mr, Oliphant his proper designation. 1885 
Jane FE. Haaaison Stud. Grk. Art iv. 152 Megara Hyblaea 
in Sicily. .sent for an oikist, or colony feader, from ber old 
home, Megara in Hellas proper, 

+ Gcodo-mical, 2. Obs. rare. [E. Gr. oixodo- 
pux-ds (f, ofxoSépyos builder, architect) + -aL.] 
Relating to the building of houses; architectural. 

3678 Cunwoatn /nted/, Syst. t. iti, § 3. 155 If the Oceco- 
domical Art, which is in the Mind of the Architect, were 
supposed to be transfused into the Stones, Bricks and 
Mortar. | A 

Ccoid (Fkoid). io/, Also oikoid. [f. Gr. 
oixos house, dwelling : see -o1D.] (See quot.) 

189a Syd. Soc. Lex., GEcoid, Briicke's term for the sub- 
stance, or stroma, of a red blood-corpusele which is charged 
with or contains the colonred matter and the nucleus, where 
there is one, together called the zooid. Also, the same as 
the spongioplasm of an amceboid cell. 

cology (ikglédzi). [mod. f. Gr. ofk-os honse, 
dwelling +-(0)Locy; after aconomy.] The science 
of the economy of animals and plants; that branch 
of biology which deals with the relations of livin 
organisms to their surroundings, their habits an 
modes of life, etc. Hence Gcolo‘gicai @., per- 
taining to cecology. 

1873 tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat, Pref., The great series of 

henomena of comparative anatomy and ontogeny, ..choro- 

logy and oecology. 1879 tr. Haechkels Evol. Man 1. 114 
All the various relations of animals and plants to one 
another and to the outer world, with which the Oekology of 
organisms bas to do, .admit of simple and natural explana- 
tion only on the Doctrine of Adaptation and Heredity. 1893 
Brit, Med. Frail. 16 Sept. 613/1 CEcology, which uses all 
the knowledge it can obtain from the other two [physiology 
and morphology), but chiefly rests on the exploration of the 
endless varied phenomena of animat and plant life as they 
manifest themselves under natural conditions. 

CGSconomic, -nomy, etc.: see Economic, etc. 

| @conomus (ikg'nédmds). Hist, Also 6 Se. 
economus, iconymus, yconomus, -nimus. [L., 
a. Gr. olxovépos house-steward.] The steward or 
manager of the temporalities of a religious founda- 
tion or society ; the steward of a college. ‘ 

1584 in Life A. Afelwille (1819) 1. 481 Discharging .. all 
vders economus, intrometters, factors or vder personis what- 
soever. gg Se. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 111. 589/1 Ludonick, 
duke of lennox commendater of be priorie of sanctan- 
drois and his yconomus. 1599 /éid, IV. 189/1 That thair 
salbe .. ane counsall of that vniuersitie [St. Audrews].. 
quhilkis salhaif poware to haif the yconimus in euerie 
colledge. 1659 Baxter Key Cath. 1. 1ik 404 Christ Jesus, 
dispensing them all by himself and administering them 
severally, not by uny one oeconomus, but by the several 
Bishops as inferiour Heads, ies tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 
17th C. 1.11 iii, 41 All the Alms, and all the Revennes.. 
were kept in common, under the Care of the Deacons, and 
Oeconomi 1854 Mitman Lat, Chr. I. 373 A steward or 
ceconomus must be appointed in each church. 

+@cu'menacy. Obs. rare—'. _[irreg. f. Gr. 
olxovpévy (Romanized actimenz) the inhabited 
earth, the whole world + -acy as in episcopacy, 
papacy, primacy.) The ecclesiastical primacy or 
supremacy of the world. 

1646 Cuas. Lin Cert. Relig. (1649) 45 When the Romane 
Monarck stretch'd forth his arms from East to West, he 
might make the Bishops of Roms oscumenacy as large as 
was his Empire. P ' 

Gcumenian (ikivminiia), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-1AN.] = CEcUMENICAL 1. 

1865 Licntroot Galatians (1874) 192 Two anonymous 
Commentators in the Oecumenian Catena. 

CGcumenic (rkivmeaik), a Also 7 erron. 
eeco-, gecu-, [ad. L. ecimenic-us, a. Gr, olov- 
penn-ds of or belonging to % olxovpévn ‘ the in- 
habited (earth)’, the whole world. Cf. F. wen- 
ménique (op c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] = next. 

A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 215 The decree and 


T, 
doctrin of the Haly, CEcumenik and General Councel of 


GCUMENICAL. 


Trent. 1652 Row Let.in Fist. Avrk (1842) 537 That eldershipe 
and breithren can know the eace better nor ane t(Kcumenick 
Synod. 1715 M. Davies Athen, Arit. 1. Pref. 76 The only 
Anthor—that is universally Read—to afar more Gicumenic 

Intent than ever any of the Jesuit Pamphlets. 183 I. ‘T'avior 
Spir, Despot. vi. 263 That great economy of provincial 
government and of cecumenic relationship. 1840 Penn 

Cyel. XVI. 400/2 Councils called GZcumentc or ecumenical. 


Ccumenical (sismenikiil),@. Also 7 error. 
mco-,g eou-, [f as prec. + -aL.] 

1, #ee?. Belonging lo or representing the whole 
(Christian) world, or the universal church; general, 
universal, catholic; spec. applicd to the general 
couneils of the early chureh, and (in mod. use) of 
the Romaa Catholie Chureh (and hence oecas. to 
a general assembly of some other ecclesiastical 
hora also assumed as a title by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople; formerly sometimes applied to 


the Pope of Rome. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AY. (1596) 8 That nnie one bishop aboue 
the rest hiad the name of cccumenicall, or uninersall, or head 
. that is not to be found. 16aq Haywaro Sxuprem. Redig. 

3 John Bishop of Constantinople .. assumed the title of 
Eeemenicall, or universal Bishop. 1633 Pavnwe ist Pt. 
Uiistrio-St. vu. iii. 643 By the expresse resolution of all 
these severall Councels, whereof one is @cumenicall. 1673 
Maavert Ret. Transp. 11. 409 You imagined the whole 
world had heen of that mind, nnd ‘twonld pass for acu- 
menical Doctrine. 3863 Staxtey Kast, Ch. i. (1869) 19 These 
Oriental Councils were ‘ general ’—were * Oecumenical * in 
a sense which fairly belonged to none besides, 2864 J. H. 
Newman Afol, 396 It is to the Pope in Ecumenical Council 
that we look, as to the normal seat of Infallibility. 1888 
(titic) Proceedings of the G&cumenical Methodist Con- 
ference. 3887 Hearp Axssian Ch. iv. 63 That the first 
occumenical prelate of the Church was the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the second the patriarch of Alexandria. 

2. gen. Belonging to the whole world; universal, 
general, world-wide. 

3607 J. Kina Serm. Novems, 13 This epidemical and 
ecumenical contagion. a 1638 Meve Is. (167) 627 This 
was the Occumenical Philosophy of the Apostles times and 
of the times long before them. 168: H. Mort £xf. Dan, 
ly. Notes 123 That Occumenical Tax appointed by Angustus. 
1869 Lecxy £urop. Mor. 1. i. 160 No other literature 
exhihits so expansive and acumenical a genius [as the 
French], s88a W. H. Mattock Soc. Egua/. viii. 213 Our 
a@cumenical commerce. 

Hence @cume‘nicalism, the theolagical system 
or doctrine of the cecnmenical councils; Ccu- 
menica‘lity = GlcumENIcITY ; C&cume-‘nically 
adv, 1a an cecumenical way, in relation to the 
whole world, universally. 

1888 Chicago Advance 10 May ago Three strata, CEcu- 
menicalism, Angustinianism, Evangelicalism, 1869 in Acho 
29 July, lt will not be an CEcumenical Council. ..‘The 
primary essence of ceeapeniestiy is wanting to it—viz., a 
delegation from all Churches. Half Christendom will hold 
aloof from it. @ 3751 Botncrroke £ss., Author. Relig. 
Wks. 2754 IV. 349 The charch oecumenically assembled, 
2876 Drarex Conf, Relig. & Se, aii. 341 The papacy is ad- 
ministered not oscumenically, not as a universal Church, for 
allnation, = . 

Gcumenicity (iki#méni:siti). Alsoec-. [ad. 
eccles. med.L. @cimenicttds, {. eciimenie-us: see 
above and -tty. Cf. F. ecseménietté (1752 in Dict. 
Trévoux).] C&camenical character ; universality, 
catholicily. 

3840 Grapstone Ch, Princ. 510 It is .. the supposed 
ecumenicity of the council, which renders it binding on 
their conscience. 1867 Contemp. Rev. V. 454 He destroyed 
the aeumenicity and authority of Trent. 1882-3 Scnarr 
Encyel. Rel. Ka, WW. 2448/2 The disputed oecumenicity 
of the reformatory councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel. 

+ G-dem, cede'me, obs. anglicized forms of 
next. [Cf F. edéme (1345 ia Hatz.-Darm.).] 

zsor Jas. I Poet. Excre., Furies 889 Together with the 
Hyves, and,.The boudned Oedems clenre. 1598 SvivestEeR 
Du Bartas u.icm. Furies 486 Tumours, Begot of vicions 

indigested humours: As Phlegmons, Oedems, Schyrrhes, 
Erisipiles. 1616 Buccokar Lag. Expos., Ocdeme, a waterish 
swelling in the body without paine. 

|| Gdema (7di'ma). Path. Also 5 vdimia, 9 
edema. [mod.L., a. Gr. ofénpa (-par-) swelling, 
swollen conditioa, f. oldé-av to swell.) ‘A swell- 
ing produced by the presence of serous fluid in the 
areolar tissue or in the substance of a part; being 
a local dropsy’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

¢ 3400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 206 An enpostym pat come of 
fleume, is clepid vdimia or 2ima. 1543 R. Corcanp Gadyen's 
Terapent, 2 F ij, Tumour, y! is called oedema. 1683 SALson 
Doron Med, tt. 428 It resolves Oedema and discusses all 
sorts of cold and Hard Tumors. 3788 J.S. tr. Le Dran's 
Observ, (1771) 92 An Gedema.,.is almost a certain Symptom 
of a Suppuration. 1874 Buckie, & Tuxe Psych. Med. 587 
Edema of the brain, a state in which the tissue of the organ 
is permeated by water or serosity. 

attrib. 1896 Alibutt's Syst, Med. \. 651 An area which,. 
contains a considerable quantity of adema fluid. 

Hence @dema-tic, @de‘matoage aajs. = next. 

@ 3658 Harvey (J.), A phlegmonous or *oedematick tumour. 
3819 H. Busx Vestriad wv. 743 Rudely they press _his 
cedematic toes, 3884 Brachet’s Aix-les-bains . 105 The 
cedematic state. 1710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp, 213 
*Oedematose Tumours, 

CGdematous (idi'm-, idemites), 2. Also 
oid-, ed-, [f. Gr. aidnpar- (see prec.) + -oUs. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of cedema ; affected 
with cedema, swollen with serous flnid; dropsical. 

2646 Sir T, Raowne Psend, Ep. ww. iii. 183 An Inflamma- 

Vor.. VII. 
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tion ., Oedematons, Schirrons, Erisipelatous according to 
the gpa of melancholy, tlegme, or choler, 3718 
Quincy Compl, Disp. 122 To dissolve hard Tumours, dissi- 
pate Oedematous swellings. 3828 Wenstra, Edematous. 
1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat, (1874) 234 A general 
tedemmatons condition of the brain. 

Hence Ede-matously adv. 

178a Henerven Comm. xxil. (1806) 108 Iealthy young 
women will often hnve their legs swell edematously, 3 
Alléutt's via Med. V. 577 The joints. .are adematously 
swollen and tender on pressure. 

CGdipean (i-, edip#ia), a. [irreg. f. Gpirus: 
see -EAN.] Tertaialng to, or like that of, Gidipus ; 
clever at guessing a riddle. 

{In quot. 1822 with allusion to the story of @Edipus putting 
ont his own eyes on discovering innstite had unwittingly 
married his mother.) 

16ar Quartes Ne te RS P. Introd., Many have ventured 
(trusting to the Oedipean conceit of their ingenious Reader) 
to write non-sense. r8aa Lama Left. 1. (1840) a2 Did the 
eyes come away kindly with no Gdipean avulsion. 

+@dipordic, ¢. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. oldirovs, 
-108- C next) + -1¢.} Swollea-footed, gonty. 

3694 Morreux Raée/ais ww. xiii, Oh! what good wou‘d 
it not do my oedipodic Leg. 

Cdipus (fd-, edipis). Also 6 Edipus. [a. Gr. 
Oldizous, Oldiro8-, lit. ‘ swollea-footed’, a proper 
name.) Name of the Theban hero who, according 
to the ancieat Greck legend, solved the riddle pro- 
pounded by the Sphinx; allusively applied to one 
who is clever nt guessing riddles. 

1ss7 N. Gaitanp Cleobudus’ Riddle in Totlel’s Afise. 
(Arb) soz Incase you can so hard a knot vnknit; Vou shall 
I connt an Edipns in wit. 1603 B. Jonson Seyanus un. iii. 
{tt iJ, Lam not Oedipus inongh, To vnderstand this 
Sphynx. 1628 Earce Affcrocosm., Too idly reseru'd Man 
(Arb.) 35 Hee h’as beene long a riddle himselfe, but at last 
finds Guipdiees, 1777, 11. Warpote Left. (1857) V1. 449 
No mortal man could be found to expound those letters: 
not an (Edipus in the whole society. 

CGgopsid (ixp'psid), a and 56. Zool. Also 
oigopsid. [f. Gr. ofy-ev to open + dus vision, pl. 
eyes+-1p.) a. adj, Belonging to the Gigopsida 
(+e), a division of decapod dibranchiate Cephalo- 
poda, having the cornea of the eye ‘open’, ie. 
perforated by an aperture, b. 56. A cephalopod 
of this division. (Opp. to myopstd.) 

(888 Rotteston & Jacxson dain. Life 460 In certain 
Decapoda, the Ocgopsidae.) 1891 Cent. Dict., Oigopsid, 

| il-de-boouf (bfdabdf, ([F., lit. ‘ox-eye’, 
term for a round window, etc.] 

1, A small round window: = BuLL’s-EYE 6, 

1849 THacxerav Pendennis xxv, Take a peep at the ladies 
in the hall throngh an @ildedauf, 

2. The name of a small octagonal vestibule 
lighted by a small round window in the palace at 


Versailles ; hence fransf. and jig. 

1826 Scott Woodst. xii, This movement conveyed hlm to 
a sort of wt/-de-baxf, an octagon vestibule, or small hall, 
from which various rooms opened. 3837 Caatyie Fr. Rev. 
1.111. i, To govern France were such a problem; and now 
it has grown well-nigh too hard 10 govern even the Zit-de- 
Bauf, 1862 WRaxare tr. Wem. Q. Hortense 11. iv. 57 The 
royalist gentry had preserved the manners and ens which 
had once distinguished them in the evs de baeuf and petites 
ntatsons of old France. 

I @illade. Forms: 6 oeyliade, 7 aliad, 
eliad, illiad, iliad, 9 willade. [a. F. etllade 
(1460 in Hatz.-Datm.), f. at? eye + -ADE 1a, as 
in cannotade, fusillade. Formerly more or less 
naturalized (d'liad, iliad) ; now consciously French 
(dzyard).] A glance of the eye, esf. an amorons 
glance ; nn ogle. 

1gs9a GREENE na Addr. 2 What amorovs glannces, 
what smirking Oeyliades. 1598 Swans. Aferry W.1. iii. 68 
Pages wife..gaue mee cae eyes too; examind my parts 
with most indicious illiads. 2605 — Lear iv. v. a5 She gaue 
strange Eliads,and most king lookes To Noble Edmund, 
Qos. aliads, éater Folios lliads.)_ a 1803C, L. Lewes Alem, 
(1805) I, 98 With a most impressive ceillade from the white 
of his eyes onl 3855 Smaptev H. Coverdale iv, 22 Horace 
. favouring Alice with a languishing cer/ade. 

CHillet, celet: see OrLLeEt. 

Gskology, var. spelliag of CEcoLoey. 

Oen, obs. form of Owe. 

@nanthic (¢nenpik), a. Chen. [f. L.cnanthé, 
a. Gr, olvdv6y (f. otvn vine + On blossom, bloom), 
a vine-shoot or bud, vine-blossom, vine. (Also a 
plant like the vine, applied by Pliny to an umbel- 
liferous plant, and taken by Linnseus as the name 
of a genus of Umébellifere inclading the poisonous 
Water Dropwort.)] Having the characteristic 
odour of wine. Cenanthie acid, an acid (or mix- 
ture of acids), C,,H.0,+ 1,0, obtained from 
cenanthie ether, forming a colonrless oil solidifying 
at 13° C. into a battery mass. Enanthic ether, 2 
mobile oily liquid, the source of the peculiar odour 
of wines, obtained by distillation of wine-lees. 

3838 T. Tuomsox Chem. Org. Bodies 138 Of ananthic 
acid. This acid was discovered by Liebig and Peloure, 
constituting one of the component parts of cenanthic ether 
to which wines owe their pecoliar smeil. 1880 Broxam 
Chem. (ed. 4) 522 Caproic, enanthic, and caprylic alcohols, 
are all iiaitd at the ordinary temperature. 1897 Allbuil’s 


Syst. Med. 11. 843 The bouquet and aroma {of wine] are 
due to the compound ethers, especially to oenanthic ether. 


CNOTHERA. 


So @nenthol, G@nenthyl, Gnonthylene, 
Cnanthy'lic a. Chem. (ste quots.); Gnan- 
thylate, a salt of cenaathylic nen. 

1857 W. A. Mitten £lom. Chem. WN. 1 
Aldehyd; Gnanthol..is furnished by the destructive dis. 
tillation of castor oil. /dfd. 397 CEnanthylate of potazh. 
Fétd. 191 Heptylene or Eradese. 5 Warts Die? 
Chem. VV. 176 Ginanthyl, Cri1120, the hy tical radicle 
of ananthylic acid and its derivatives. The same namme is 
sometimes, but Fp og giventoheptyl,CyHix. /é/d. 
177 Ginanthylic actd, C7111103,.1s a transparent colourless 
oil, having an unpleasant odour like that of cod-fish. 

Guanthin (énxapin). Chem. [f. Bot. L. 
Gnanthe, name of a genus(see prec.) + -1N.] A 
onaosiioan resinous subsiance obtained from Water 

topwort (Guanthe fistitlosa). 

3892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

_@no- (fae), occasionally oino- (olac), combin- 
ing form of Gr, olvos wine, used in a few scleatific 
and quasi-sclentific compounds of rare occurrence. 
Gnogen (fnddzin) nonce-wa. [after oxygen] (sce 
quot.). Cnolin (fndlin) Chem. [see -o1 and -1x), 
a colouring-matter (C,,1I,,0,) obtained from red 
wine. nology (raglédz!) [-Loay], the know- 
ledge or study of wines; so @nolo‘gical a., pertain- 
ing tocenology; Gno-logist, one versed in enology, 
a connoisseur in wines, CBnomancy (i-admensi) 
[-Mancy]. divination by meansof wine. Gnomania 
(inométnia), oino- [Mania], (@) a mania or in- 
sane craving for wine or other intoxicating drink, 
dipsomania; (6) mania resulting from intoxication, 
deliriam tremens; hence G2noma‘niac, a per- 
son affeeted with cnomania. CEnometer (in;-- 
métaz) [-meTen). a hydrometer for measuring the 
alcoholie strength of wines ; an aleoholometer 
(Webster, 1864). Cnophilist (/ng’filist) [Gr. 
-gidos loving), a lover of wine. Gnophobist 
(énp'{dbist), oine- (Gr. -poBos fearing], one who 
has a dread of, or aversion to, wine. Cnopoetic 
(Zaopo,etik) a. [Gr. moeprixds making], pertaining 
to winemaking. Gnothionio (-pai,p’aik) a. Chem. 
(Gr. Oefov sulphur], in Ginothionic acid, an acid 
(C,H,SO,) obtained by treating alcohal with sal- 
phuric acid; ethylsulphurte or sulphovintc acid. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melinconrt (1875) 275 Inflated with 
*cenogen gas, or, in other words, wih the fomes of wine. 
i! Watts Dict. Chem VV. 178 "CG nolin. 1834 Blackw. 
Mag. XV1. 12 The different branches of *oinological science, 
3887 Pall Mall G. 13 July 5/¢ The Oinological and Pomo- 
logical Academy for the scientific culture of the future 
cultivators, 1894 Tuupicnum Wines Pref. j French cno- 
logical literature .. includes many works of interest and 
importance, 1865 Sai, Nev. 12 Aug. 215/1 Our medical 
*oenologist, 1 National Observer 6 Jan. 3194/2 The 
genuine ccnologist, as Dr. Thudichum calls him, 1814 Sd. 
gd, Living 196 His *onology of British wines. 186 Sat, 
Rev. 14 Aug. a1s§/1 To give, not milk, but strong drink to 
the babes in enology. 1652 GAULE agate: 165 *Oino- 
mancy, divining by wine. 18442 Breanne Dict. Sc, Enomancy. 
1880 Weester Sxpfl., “Ulnomania, 1897 Alléutl's Syst. 
AMfed, 11,871 Dipsomania or oinomania is a form of recurrent 
mania attended with impulsive drunkenness. 1857 J. Mitzna 
Alcohol (1858) 20 A lady who had become a frightful “*oino- 
maniac, 2874 Bucunue & Tue Paych. Afed. (ed. 3) 293 
The thirst for drink .. blindly leads the oinomaniac to a 
course against which his reason and his conscience alike 
rebel, 1859 Twacneray Virgin. xxxi, Are the Vegetarians 
to bellow * Cahbage for ever’? and may we modest *CEno- 

hilists uot sing the praises of our favourite plant? 3893 
Eons in the Key of Blue ¥ Those surprises which 
reward the diligent ccnophilist in Italy. 1867 Blackw. Mag. 
CII. 209 The English and American *oinophobists. 1894 
Txvpicnum Wines Pref. 8 The work of B. A. Lenoir consists 
of a first viticultural and a second “anopoetic part. 1857 
Mayne E-xrfos, Lex, *Ginothiontc. 

|| Gnochoe (fag'ko,7). Gr. Antig. Also oino-. 
[a. Gr, olvoyén, f. olve- wine + -xoos, -xon pouring.) 
A vessel used for dipping wine from the crater or 
bowl and filling the driaking-cups. 

1873 Guide to 1st Vase Room, Brit, Mus. (ed. 4) 29 On 
the ofnocho#, No. 16a (Case 60}, the figures are drawn in 
outline, on a white ground, 3895 Atlantic Monthly Mar. 
315 An cenochoe (a dipper-like utensil for filling the wine- 
cup) 1895 Catal, Oenochoe of rare form, with strainer at 
top of neck. 

nomel (i‘nomel). Also 7-9 oino-. ie L. 
awnomell (late L. -metitm), a. Gr. olvépedt, i olvos 
wine + péAr honey. So mod.F. exomel (Littré).] 

1, A mixtare of wine and honey, used as a bever- 
age hy the ancient Greeks. f ; 

1574 Hyit Ord. Bees 35 The best Oenomell is that which 
is made of olde and tart wine and the best purifyed hony. 
3657 TOMLINSON Reno's Disg. 101 Amongst sweet potiona 
is reckoned oinomel 2860 Lp. Lytton Lucile it v. § 6 24 
Wherever new flowrets, by lawn or by dell, Held on tiptoe 
for him their divine aenomel. : 

2. fig.; esp. applied to language or thought in 
which strength aad SA are —— ’ 

Mas. Baowsine Hine of Cyprus xali, Those memories 
Mie ; better a. sien Gees ke hat 4 
While night serenely fell, Im in st 3 GEnOr 
189: Guardian 28 Oct. 1755 Book-depths from which thou 
knew'st so well To mix for mind or heart an cenomel. 


@nothera (inopieri, commonly ¢ng:per). 
he {L. pein ar. veleob fpetiealine of 
some plant, f. ofvos wine + -8jpas — 


9 Enanthylic 


OEPS. 


monly taken as = ‘wine-trap’ (sce quots.); but 
some Gr, authors have the name as évo@jpas ass- 
catcher (in Pliny ovo/Aéra); another name was 
évéypa = ass-trap.] The typical genus of Ova- 
gracee, comprising plants (chiefly natives of 
America) with large handsome flowers, yellow, 
white, or purple, in some species opening in the 
evening; commonly called Avening Primrose, 
z6or Hortano Piiny Il. 259 Likewise Oenothera, other- 
wise named Onuris,..an herb good also in wine to make 
the heart merry. 1788 Rees Cycl., Primrose, night or 
tree, conothera. 1817 J. Baapsury Trav, Amer. 82 A 
number of large white flowers .. belonging to a species of 
oenothera, 18.. Bairn in Worcester Dic#. s.v., The roots 
of the species Oenothera bieunis are eatable, and were 
formerly taken after dinner to flavor wine, as olives now are; 
hence the name Ginothera, or wine-trap. 2863 J. Surat 
Life in South 11.304 Spiendid phloxes, cenotheras, mimosas. 

+ Oeps. Obs. [n, AF. oefs (earlier oes, Britton) 
= OF. 0¢s, ons, ues, wes, eus, ops, oups, ocps, ocfs, 
etc., work, need, use, benefit, profit:—L. efzs work, 
use (for), need (of).] Use, benefit, profit. 

[2292 Baitron 1. xxii. $2 Et ansi soit enquis de toutes lour 
prises a noster oes, et a lour. 2383 det 7 Rich. Il, c 22 

‘cit il a son propre oeps on at oepz dautre.] 

2428 Surtees Misc. (1888) 3 To be raysed .. to be oeps of 
our soverayne lorde be kyng, Lbid. 3 To be ocpeere profet 
of pe cite. 2429 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 349/2 Which peynes 
shalt he areisid to the Kyngis oeps. 2436 /did. sot/2 Thoo 
enhabitauntz. .that..have estat to her owen oeps, or thoo 
to whos oeps othre persones huye estat. 

Oeptas, oeptaues, obs. ff. octaves, OCTAVE 1. 

O’er (691), poetic and dialectal contraction of 
Over; also in combination: see words in OVER-. 

Oes, pl. of O; obs. form of Ooze. 

GSso-phagal, a. = CESOPHAGEAL, 

297781W. Maasuatt] Minutes Agric. 16 Jan, 1776, Perhaps 
he surcharged his stomach; and... the repletion closed the 
esophagal orifice. é 

+ Gsophage. Obs. [prob. a. F. wsophage, in 
t4th c. ysophague (Hatz.-Darm.).] = CEsornacus. 

m4r R. PLAND Galyen’s Terafent. 2 Hj, Thycke 
medycamentes do crud & make concrecyon in y* partyes of 
the bulke or oesophage. 1594 T. Bo La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, 11. 343 The whole passage and pype,called oesophage 
or the throate. 1657 Tomtinson Renou’s Disp. 499 That it 
may stick longer in the cesophage. 

@sophageal (jisofedzzil), @ Also 9 eso-. 
[f. mod.L, esophage-us (f. esophag-us) +-aL.] Of, 
belonging to, or connected with the oesophagus. 

2807 Home in PAIL Trans. XCVIL. 257 The orifices of the 
cesophageal glands. 1851-6 Woopwaao Mollusca 22 The 
lower side of the cesophageal ring. 2879 Si.George's Hosp, 
Rep. UX. ats A case of cesophageal obstruction. 

Also, in same sense, Gisopha‘gean a. [cf. F. 
esophagien]; Gsopha'giac a. ines after cardiac). 

1856 WeasteEa, Esophagean. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Eso- 


phagean, 1898 J. H. Bennet Nutrition i, 11 The 
eesophagiac orifice [of the stomach]. 
sophagitis (sspfadzoitis). Path. [f. CEso- 


PHAG-US + -1T718. In mod.F. esophagite (Littré).] 
Inflammation of the cesophagus. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex, 1859 Sempre Diphtheria 
277 Sometimes cesophagitis and pseudo-membranons gastritis 
are found. 1897 Altéutt's Syst. Med. 11. 859 Chronic 
cesophagitis has hee attribated to alcoholic excess. 

@sophago- (isp'fage), before a vowel ceso- 
phag-, combining form of Gr. olcopd-yos, CEso- 
PHAGUS, in various terms of Pathology and Surgery, 
as Gsophagalgia (-celdzid), -algy [Gr. GAyos 
pain}, pain in the cesophagus (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1857), Csophagectomy (-ektémi) [Gr. éxropy 
cutting out, excision], excision of a portion of the 
oesophagus. Cso‘phagocele (sit) [Gr. nAn 
tumour, hernia}, ‘hernia of the mucous membrane 
of the cesophagus throngh an opening in the 
muscular wali’? (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). CEsopha- 
godynia (-odinia) [Gr. d8vvy pain], pain in the 
cesophagus (Mayne). aophagopathy (-p'papi) 
[Gr. md60s suffering], disease of the oesophagus 
ene @sophagoplegia (-plidzia), -plegy 

Gr. mAnyn stroke], sudden paralysis of the ceso- 
phagus (Mayne). Gaophagorrhagia (-r2!d3i%), 
-orrhagy [Gr. -paya bursting], hemorrhage 
from the cesophagus (Mayne). Gso-—phagoscope 
(-skéup) [-score], an instrument for inspection of 
the cesophagus; so Gsophagoscopio (-skp'pik) 
a.; @aophago'scopy, inspection of the cesopha- 
gus, Cso‘phagospasm, spasm of the cesophagus 
(Mayne), Gsophago-atomy [Gr. ¢réya mouth], 
fan operation for opening the cesophagus and 
keeping the opening permanent, so that food may 
be suppiied to the stomach by its means’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Csophagotome (-toum) [Gr, -ropos 
cutting], an instrument for cutting into the ceso- 
phagus; so Gsophago‘tomy, incision into the 
cesophagus. 

289a Syd. Soc. Lex., *Esophageclomy, % Allbuti's 
Syst. Afed. UN. 371 In the rare condition of simple or 
membranons stricture Mr. Kendal Franks has performed 
etsophagectomy with success. 2857 Mayne £.xfos, Lex., 
*Esophagocele. 1884 M. Mackenzir Dis. Throat & Nose 


Il. 14 Dr. Waltdenburg invented an “*oesophagoscope. 1897 
Allbutt's Sysi. Med. \11, 361 CEsophagoscopes. .are hardly 


. (1888) rrq4 They too were pric’ 
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ever used in practice. 1893 Brit. Med. Frul, 30 Sept. 738 
On “cesophagoscopic examination. 1872 Conen Dis. Throat 
46 There are great anatomical obstacles to the performance 
of *cesophagoscopy. 2884 M. Macxenzin Dis. Throal § 
Nose 11. 135 The remaining operations, internal oesophago- 
tomy, *oesophagostomy, and gastrostomy, /did, at The 
*oesophagotome. .consists of a _gum-elastic bongie abont 
fifteen inches tong [etc.]. 2839-47 Topp Cye/. Anat. 11. 576/t 
The operation of “cesophagotomy, 2868 D, W. CHEEVEA 
(tit?) Two Cases of Cksophagotomy for the Removal of 
Foreign Bodies. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 596 CEso- 
phagotomy has an established position in practicat surgery. 

@sophagus (sp'fAgis). Also 5-6 ysophagus, 
6 isofagus, hysophagus, oisophagus, 8-9 eso- 
phagus. [mod.L., a. Gr. olcopdyos the gullet ; 
of uncertain origin (see below), The med. and 
ently mod.L. representatives of Gr. ol-, were 7-, 
-y: cf. F. ysophague (14th c. in Littré).] _ The 
tube or canal (in man and the higher animals 
musculo-membranous) extending from the mouth 
to the stomach, and serving for the passage of 
food and drink; the gullet. 


In Zool. extended to inclnde a canal in any class of 
animats by which food enters the organism. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.¥. xxiv. (MS. Bodl,) If. 24/1 
Ysophagns, pat is be wey ofmete and drinke. 2525 tr. Jerome 
of Brunswick's Surg. Viijb/2 The throwte goll callyd 
hysophagus and trachea, 1542 R. Cortanp geen Quest. 
Chirurg. Fijh, The Meri_otherwyse calted Ysophagus is 
y® way of the mete & this Meri commeth ont of the throte 
and thyrleth the mydryfe vnto y® bely or stomacke. 1543 
Tranenon tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iv. 6 Called Meri or Oiso- 
phagus. 1633 PF. Fretcurr Purple Isl. iv. 45 note, The 
(Esophagus, or meat-pipe conveying meats and drinks to the 
stomach. 1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gernnd 1. 159 
The enterance to the Esophagus being discovered, 2888 
Rottrston & Jackson Anim, Life 840 Protozoa, ..Class 
Mastigophora...Amouthand oesophagus sometimes present. 

[Wote. Aristotle Hist. Am. 1. 16. 495% 18 say's ‘the so-called 
cigoddyos, which gets its name from its length and its 
narrowness’, but does not explain how. According to its 
elements, Gk. oigopayos ought to mean ‘eater of osiers’s 
which seems inept. A tate Greek or Byzantine Scholiast on 
Oppian, explains it as from ow (an imaginary pres. to ofow) 
=xouigw | carry + dayeiv to eat, which, though ptansible in 
sense, is really impossible, -bdyos in alt compounds meaning 
‘eating (something)’, ‘eater’.) 

Oest, obs. form of Host s4.1, a company. 

Oestre, Oestridge, obs. ff, Oyster, OsTRICH. 

Cistro, variant of Estro Ods, = Ciésrrvs 2. 

1848 Lytron A. Arthur tx. Ixxxvii, The knight sublimely 
stung Caught the full cestro of the poet's fire. 

Gistrous (Zstras, e’s-), a. [f. L. as/r-as (see 
below) + -0vs.] Pertaining to, or cansing, an 
cestrus (sense 2 b). 

root Brit. Med. Frnl, No. 2097. 594 The recurrent presence 
in the blood of an cestrons toxin. 

G&strual, a. vare—°. [irreg. f. CEstRUS +-AL; 
app. by association with menstrual, menstruate, 
ete.) Pertaining to or affected by an cestrns; 
cestrous, So Givatruate v., to be affected by an 
cestrus, to be in heat, to rut; Ge-struation, rutting. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Estruai, ofor belonging to the 
estrum or orgasm. CEstruation, ..the state of being under 
influence of the astrum, 2891 Cent. Dict., Estruate. 

|| Bstram (zstrim, e’s-). Also 8 cestron. [med. 
L., var. of Estrus (Isidore Orig. x11. viii. 15).] 

1, = CEsrrus 1; in quot. 1656 applied to a flea; 
in 1854 n parasite infesting fish (a sense of Gr. 
olorpos). 

2656 S. Hottanp Zara (2719) 17 Defying the eagerness of 
those sanguine-coated /Estrums, 1 Puitutps, Gistrus, 
or Gstrus, the Gad-Bee. 1778 Sketches for Tabernacle 
Frames 2% Madd'ning Mares, by Lust or Oestron stung. 
2854 Bapnam /Yalient. 186 The conduct of the poor thunny 
under the scourge of the sea cestrum, 

2. fig. = CESTRUS 2. 

1663 Butter A/ud. 1. ii. 495 What Oestrum, what Phrene- 
tick Mood Makes you thus tavish of your Blood? 278% 
Jarrerson Notes Virginia 234 Love is the peculiar cestrum 
of the poet, 2848 Croucn Bothfe iii, Other times stung 
by the cestrum of some swift-working conception. 1886 
Symonps Nenaiss. I1., Cath. React, (1898) VII. ix. 83 When 
..the reat divine oestrum descends upon him. 

b. Physiol, = CEstrus 2b. 

ie Ann. Reg. 73/1 The times, in which animals of 
different species feel the cestrum, by which they are stimu 
lated to the propagation of their respective kinds. 1857 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex, strum, Estrus. 

|G@strus (Fstrés, es-). [L. estrus, a. Gr. 
olorpos gad-fly, breeze, also sting, hence frenzy, 
mad impulse.) 

1. ELniom. A genus of dipterous insects, of which 
the larvee are parasitic in the bodies of varions 
animals; an insect of this genus or of the family 
stride; a gad-fly or bot-fly. 

2697 Daypen Virg. Georg. mt. 238 This flying Plague .. 
Oestros the Grecians calt: Asylus, we: A fierce loud buzzing 
Breez, 1758 Sia J. Hitt Hist. Anim. 30 The black and 
yellow-bodied (Estrus, with black variegations in tbe wings 
2846 Paowatt Prometheus Bound 59 Virgit powerfully 
describes the terrors of the maddened cattle from the torment 
of the astrus, 2876 Dunainc Dis. Skin 85 CEstrus, or 
Bot Fl vee the ova unknown to the individual 

2. fig. Something that stings or goads one on, 
a stimulns ; vehement impnlse; passion, frenzy. 

18g0 E, FitzGeratp Le/?, (1889) 1. 208 The Impetus, the 
Lyrical oestrus, is gone, i hi Moatey Compromise iii. 

ed by the osstrus of in- 


tellectnal responsibility. 1880 M. Patmson Afiiton xii. 
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161 [Milton) would not write more verses when the oestrus 
was not on him, 
b. PAysiol. A vehement bodily appetite or 
passion ; sfec. sexual orgasm; the rut of animals. 
1890 Buruincs Nat. Med. Dict. Ut. 233 GZstrus. .. 1. Rut, 
orgasm, clitoris, 
Oeyliade, obs. form of CEiLLADE. 


Of (ev, dv, av), prep. Also (3 Orn.) 5~7 off 
(6 offe); 3-6 0, 6- 0°: see O fref.2 [OE. of, 
weak or unaccented form of the word whose rare 
strong form was af, originally af, corresp, to OF ris. 
af, of, ofe, OS. af, MLG. af prep, and adv. (MDu. 
ave, af, of, Du. af adv. ‘off’), OHG. aba, ab, MHG. 
abe, ab- prep, and adv., Ger. ad adv. ‘off’, ‘away’, 
ON. af, Goth. af prep. and adv. :—OTent. ada, un- 
accented by-form aé; corresp. to Skr. afa away from, 
down from, Gr. dd, L. ad. 

The form whence the OE. was immediately derived was 
af @s in OS., ON., and Goth). Like other prepositional 
advbs., this developed two forms, according as it was 
stressed or stressless; in primitive OE., 2/'and of In 
historic times the stressed form appeared only in a few 
nominal compounds (¢.g. a#/Punca displeasure, 2 frveard 
absent), while the originally unstressed of survived, as in- 
separable verbal Jae and preposition. In OE, this of 
began to be nsed also asa separable particte or adv. (as in 
inf. of ddn, dat. inf. of fo dénne, pa. pple. o/ig e)dén, impera- 
tive dé of, pa.t. he dyde of,in subord. cl. fe he of dyde); 
and, as the ady. in this position always received the stress, 
this gave rise to a new stressed form. But to the end of 
the ME. period, and often to 1600 or later, both unstressed 
and stressed forms were written of About 2400, the ne 
off appears rage and usually (but not always) for the 
stressed form, to which it gradually came in course of the 
z6thc. to be appropriated (though ¢f was sometimes used 
even in the x7thc.). This emphatic form was restricted to 
the adv. and those emphatic senses of the prep. which are 
akin to or derived from the adv. (¢ off! get off the iable! 
hands off! hands off the money D3 while the original spell- 
ing of {pronounced gv, dv, av), further reduced dialect- 
ally, colloquially, and in certain connexions, to 0’ (see 
O gref.2), remains for the weak senses of the preposition. 
‘Thus of and offnow rank as different words. ] 

General Signification, The primary sense was 
away, away front, a sense now obsolete, except in 
so far as it is retained under the spelling Orr. All 
the existing uses of of are derivative; many so 
remote as to retain no trace of the original sense, 
and so weakened down as to be in themselves the 
expression of the vaguest and most intangible of 
relations. The sense-history is exceedingly com- 
plicated by reason of the introduction of senses or 


! nses derived from other sources, the mingling of 


these with the main stream, and the snhsequent 
weakening down, which often renders it difficult 
to assign a particular modern nse to its actual 
source or sources, From its original sense, of was 
naturally used in the expression of the notions of 
removal, separation, privation, derivation, origin 
or sonrce, starting-point, spring of action, cause, 
agent, instrament, material, and other senses, which 
involve the notion of taking, coming, arising, or 
resniting from. But, even in OE., this native 
development was affected by the translational 
character of the literature, and the employment 
of of to render L. ab, dé, or ex, in constructions 
where the native idiom would not have used it. 
Of far greater moment was its employment from 
the 11th c. as the equivalent of F, de, itself of 
composite origin, since it not merely represented 
L. a in its various prepositional uses, but had 
come to be the Common Romanic, and so the 
French, substitute for the Latin genitive case. 
Whether of might have come independently in 
Eng. to he a substitute for the genitive is donbtful. 
In the expression of racial or national origin, we 
find vA and the genitive app. interchangeable 
already in the gthc. (tr. Bada’s Zecl. Hast. ul. 
xix, Wes pes wer .. of pam ebelestan cynne 
Scotta = de nobilissimo genere Scoltorunt; Ibid. 11, 
xxl, Se nyhsta wees Scyttisces cynnes = vatione 
Scottus; se wes eac Scotta cynnes = de natione 
Scottorum) ; and this might have extended in time 
to other uses; but the great intrusion of of upon 
the old domain of the genitive, which speedily 
extended to the supersession of the OE. genitive 
after adjectives, verbs, and even snhstantives, was 
mainly due to the influence of F. de. Beside this 
—the most far-reaching fact in the sense-history of 
of—the same influence is also manifest in numerous 
phraseological uses, and esp. in the nse of of = F. 
de, in the construction of many verbs and adjs. 
Many of these can be clearly distinguished ; but, in 
other cases, the nses derived from F. de have so 
blended with those derived from OE. of, giving 
rise again to later uses related to both, that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
the two streams, with their many ramifications, 
All that can be done here is to exhihit the main 
nses of the preposition, and to show generally how 
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-far back each of these is exemplified. It has not 
been attempted to clnssify or even imention all the 
vbs. aad adjs. which are or have been constrned 
with of; examples occur under the chief senses 
and uses, but the construction of any individual 
vb. or adj. must be looked for under that word 
Itself, where also will be seen what other prepositions 
share or have shared the same function with of 

I. Of motion, dircetion, distance. : 
+1. Indicating the thing, place, or direction 
whence anything goes, comes, or is driven or moved: 
From, away from, out of. Ods. exc, in the restricted 
sense In which it is wow written Orr, q. v. 

a 855 O. E. Chron. an, 658 pis was gefohten sipban he of 
East Englum com. _ /é/d. an. 794 And Ceolwulf hisceop and 
Eadbald bisceop of prem londe aforon. /did. an. 823 Pa 
sende he Aplwulf his sunu of pore fierde..to Cent. ¢893 
K. A&cyrep Ores. 1. xi. § 9 Hie pa Demetrias of prem rice 
adrifon. 97: Blrcké. Hos, 5 Crist of heofona heanessuni 
on dinne innop astigep. /d/d. 19 Faran of stowe to oderre. 
23175 Cot?, dlomt. 219 [He] hi alle ndrefde of heofan rices 
mithde. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) sr508 A certein day hom 
was iset, of londe vor to fle. a 1300 Seven Sins 36 in £. E.P. 

eg 19 Pat he sal of bis world wend. a 12300 Cursor J, 

1159 (Gort) Wit naghtertale he went of (Cott. 0] toune 


1330 R. Baunxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) S544 Pe sparkles 
fleye as fir of flyntes. 1439 Rotts of Parit. V. 30/1 The said 
Places of the whiche thei wer remeved. 1489 Caxron 


Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 337 Whan Longys dyde shove the 
spere in to your dygne side, the water ranne of it. 1942-3 
Act 34 § 35 Hen. VII, c. 4 Ifanie suche person..do with- 
drawe him selfe of this realme. a3572 Knox Hist. eg 
Wks. (1846) b. 346 ee cid secreidlic convey thame sclfis 
and thair cumpanyeis of the town. 2613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 
(8614) 54x With the least drawing bloud of another, 

+b. Indicating the fe or quarter whence 
action (e.g. shooting, calling, writing, looking) is 
directed: From, O¢s. (In qnot. 1569-70, prob. 
after L. ex.) : 

c 895 K, Actraeo Ores. ut vii. § 7 On Sam dicge plegzedon 
hie of horsuin. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xiii, 3 [xiv. a] Dribten 
focad of heofenum. ¢1a30 Halt Meid. 5 Of pat syon ha 
hihale al be world under hire. @1340 HaMPoLe /’sa/ter xiiis 
3 Lord lokyd of henen on pe sonnes of men. x o Kxux 
Let. to Cecit a Jan, (S. P.O.), In haste, of Edinburgh, the 
second of Janur. Yours.. John Knox, A % 

tc. Following an ady., with which it is some- 
times closely connected: e.g. dows of, up of, off 
of. dial. or Obs. exc. in Fortu of, OUT of, q.v. 
¢1000 AELERic Gram, xlvii. (Z.)27a Se wyll astah pp ch eee 
cordan, 1123-33 O. £. Chron. an. 1123 Se kyng alihte dune 
of his hors. c1ago Beket 1799 in S. Eng. Leg. 1, 158 Ase 
he come op of pe se. arz00 Cursor MM, 2842 (Cott.) Our 
Jauerd raind..Dun o fife (Farr doun of be lift], fire and 
brinstan. ¢ 1380 Sir Meruind, 1121 Pay comen dounof pe tour. 
3548 Haut Chron., flen, VII! 266, He a tighted downe 
of his horse. ae Ricuaapson Crarissa (1811) V. a11 Biting 
my lip, got off of that, as fast as possible. 

2. Indicating 2 point of time (or stage of life, 
etc.) from which something begins or proceeds. 
06s, (supplied by /ronz) exc. in archaic expressions, 
and in such phrases as of /ate, o recent years, of 
old, of yore, which have gradnally come to have 
the sense of ‘during’, ‘in the coarse of’ the time 
indicated : sce 54. 

cgootr. Bada's Aist. 1 xii. [xv] pep) 5 Of pore tide be 
hi danon gewiton of to daze. c1000 Ags, Goss. Mark x. 
20 Eall dis ic geheold of minre geogude. arzag Leg. Kath. 
79 Dis meiden was .. faderles & moderles of hire childhade. 
¢1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gou's 457 Thus haue I dewly, with 
alt my dilygence, Executyd the offyce of olde antiquyte. 
¢13470- [seo Late a.’ Bah 1483 Caxron G. de fa Tour Hv, 
One his chamberlayne whiche he had ee and 
brought up of his yougthe. 520 Witinton a (1527) 
8b, Brought vp togyder of fytell babes, 1526 ‘I'inoace 
Afark ix. a Yow longe is it a goo..? And he sayde, of a 
chylde. 1551 Ronnson tr. Afore's Utop. 11, ix, (1895) 291 
The newe yeare.. whyche they doo begynne of that same 
hollye daye. ss9x Suans, Tivo Gent, wv. iv. 3 One that 
T brought vp of a puppy. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 

34 Of auncient time they were subject to the Chinois, untill 
etc.. 3625 in Gutch Cot#, Cur. I. 186, 1 bred him of 
aChild aoe 4 

+3. Indicating a situation, condition, or stnte, 
the departure from or emergence ont of which is 
figured as (and often accompanied by) actual move- 
ment. Obs. (supplied by from or out of). 

exooo “Exraic //om, 1. 66 Peet pu of deade arise. ¢1ac0 
Trin, Cott Hom. a3 On fe bridde dai he aros of deade. 
¢3205 Lay. 11737 Fiftene pusende per weoren islajen And 
idon of fif-dazen. ¢1300 St. Brandan 451 Ashi awoke of 
slepe. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferunsb, 2143 Many was pe cristene mon 
pat he had hro3t of dawe. a14g0 Le Morte Arth, 2006 Off 
swounynge whan he myght A-wake, 1513 Douctas Zueis 
vit. Prof. 38 The thrall to be of thirllage Langis ful sayr. 
3579-80 Nort Plutarch (1676) 14 Being delivered of his 
Captivity. 1586 Siosey Arcadia (1622) 34 To be thus 
banished of thy counsels, 

4, Expressing position which is (or is treated ns) 
the result of departnre, and is therefore defined 
with refercnce to the fixed point, +a. Away from, 
out of. Of dive, out of life, dend. Ods. 

e1000 Sar. Leechd. lil. 272 Fixas cwelad gyf hi of 
wartere e1205 Lay. 9057 Heo cudden Kinbeline Pat 
his fader wes of liue. 21300 A’. Horn 65a feo say Rymenild 
sitte Also he were of witte. c13590 Hl, Palerne 420 Sone 
of his seiz3t be bestes sebben ware. 22425 Cursor Al. 32478 
(Trin.) loseph..wende be maistir were of lyue. 

b. Now used only in certnia phrases, as north 
of, south of, ctc., within (a mile, an hour, an ace, 
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etc.) of, wide of, back of (U.S), backwards of 

(arch.), sprwards of (a number or amount): see 
these words. 

8494 Act a Hen. V11,c. 23 Every such Fish should be 
splatted down to 2n Handfal of the Tail. x537 Lett. Sup- 
Press. Monast, (Camden) 157 Within x. or xij. inylles of hit. 

1988 Suaxs. £. 2. Z. 1. i. 119 That no woman shall come 
within a mile of my Court. +. — 2 Hen, [V, Ww. i 19 
West of this Forrest, scarcely off a mile,.. comes on the 
Enemie, 1763 Chron, in Ann. Keg. 104/2 Upwards of 
35,000 Ib, weight. 1778 Ropratsos Hist, Amer. 1. 431 
Countries. .situate to the east of those [etc.} e, Blackw. 
Afag. LIV. 160 Bilt was generally pretty wide o! is mark, 
1885 Act 48 & 49 Viet. c. 54-§ 14 Churches..within four 
miles of one another. 2885 Fiscuer in Lazu Rep. 29 Chanc. 
Div. 453 Commenced within a few days of each other. 

Il, Of diberation and privation. Expressing 
separation from or of a property, possession, or 
appurtenance, (In OE. expressed by of, front, or 
genitive case.) 

5. In the construction of transitive verbs, of 
various classes; as 

a. To cure, heal, recover; cleanse, clear, purge, 
wash; bring to bed, deliver, disburden, case, empty, 
Sree, lighten, rid of, etc. bd. To bereave, deprive, 
divest, drain, exhaust, oust, rob, spoil, a of, etc. 

In these, by a kind of transposition, of introduces that 
which is removed, the person or thing whence it is removed 
being made the grammatical object: thus, a prisoner is said 
to be stripped of 4s cfothes, when in reality the clothes are 
stripped off or frame the prisoner, 

agoo K, /Etraep Soli/. 167 Us geclensast of zallum urum 
synnum. ¢ro0o Ags, Gosp, Matt. vi. 13 Afys as of yfele. 
— Luke vii. ax He ge-haelde manega of adlum ze of witum 
and of yfelum gastum. s1aq-31 O. £. Chran, an. 1124 Six 
men [he] spilde of here agon and of here stanes. ¢ 1200 /'rin. 
Cott, Hom. 169 Ared me fouerd of eche deade. 380 
Wyee Sef, Wks. TEL 453 Allagatis a man most first be 
purged of eli (synne}. a1qoo Nelig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
ALS. (1867) 37 We pray pat we be delyuered of all iff thynge. 
¢1440 Tundale 10 Zyl he..clense hym here of his mys- 
dede, 1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 5 As ‘3 iewes 
spoyled Egypte of theyr rychesse. 1616 W. Haic in 
i Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 163, | humbly beseech your 
sacred Majesty,.to free me of this close prison. 1632 J. 
Havwaro tr. Biondi's Eromena aa Without stripping him. 
selfe of his cloathes. 1670 R. Montacu in Suceéeuch AISS. 
(Hist. MSS. Coinm.) I. 473 ‘he King..would release his 
Christian Majesty of his word. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. 
in. 486 The Pastor. .eases of their Hair, the loaden Herds, 
171i Avoison Speet, No. s ¥ a She dreamt that she was 
brought to Bed of a Judge. 2820 Keats Grecian Urn iv, 
What fittle town..fs emptied of its folk this pious morn? 
1847 C. G. Avoison Law of Contracts u. iii. § 3 (1883) 635A 
recovery hy one party ousts the other of his right to recover. 

6. In the construction of some classes of intrans. 
verbs; as 

a. To recover. th. To blin, cease, stint, 

53.. Guy IWarw, (A.) 849 Of rideing wil pai neuer stent, 
c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5130 Pe se of flowyng in ahade. 
€1480 Aflerlin 39 Neuer to entermete of that arte. ¢1460 
Towneley Afys?, xxvi. g2 Centurio, sese of sich saw. 1602 
Saks. Hao. 1. iv. 3, I thinke it lacks of twelue, 1844 J.T. 
Hewtert Parsons & HH’. xiti, He recovered of his wounds. 

7. In the construction of verbal sbs. and nouns of 
action, akia to the preceding verbs. (Now mostly 


Ods, and replaced by from.) 


a1000 Ags. Ps. ih) xxi (eading), He pancad Gode his | 
Of 


alysnesse of his ¢: mum, 1426 in Surtees Afise, (1888) 7 
To pray..for ease of pe said John Lyllyng. 1463 G. Asay 
Prisoners Refl. 349 Of fre libertea sharpabstinence. ¢1500 
AMelusine 151 ‘The rescue of the daunger. .is worth & ynough 
for a conqueste, 1534 Wuitinton Faudlyes Offices 1. (1540) 

The restofcares, ¢ 1645 Haaincton Surv. Worcs.(Worcs. 
Hise. Soc. Proc.) 1. 121 For hys salvation and redemption of 
hys synnes. 1761 Mas. F. Suenioan Stducy BiduipA l. 14 

e..had been ordered by the physicians to Spa for the 
recovery of a lingering disorder. 

8. In the constructlon of adjs.: a. whole (of a 
wound); clean, clear, free, pure, quit, rid, etc. 5 b. 
bare, barren, destitute, devoid, emply, naked, void, etc. 
Some of these, e.g. clean, empiy, free, naked, etc. 
were in OE. followed by the genitive (cf. IX.); in 
some from has now taken the place of of: see 
under the adjs. 

croce Ags. Gasp. Mark v. 34 Beo of disum [a p/aga tua] hal. 
¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 63 Of ure sunne make us clene, ¢1375 
Cursor M, 24648 (Fairf.) Lauedi of sorou bou mat be fig. 
1470-85 Matouy Arthur vin, xiii, Sir Tristram was.. hole 
of his woundes. 1574 tr. Afarforat’s Afocaligs 6 ‘Their 
disputing of vertue, is voyde of the holye Ghost. 6x 
Suaxs. Cymid. 1, iii, 94, Lam poor of thanks, 1697 DavoeNx 
Virg, Georg. 1. 427 The Farmer, now secure of Fear. 1785 
Burns Larnest Cry sf Prayer viti, Picking her pouch as 
bare as winter Of n‘ kind coin. Gianstoxe Glean. 
(1879) Il. a73 Macaulay was singularly free of vices. 

IIT. Of origin or source. Indicating the thing 
or person whence anything originates, comes, is 
acquired or songht. » 

9. Expressing raclal or local origin, descent, etc.: 
after the vbs. arise, be, come, descend, spring, be 
born, bred, propagated, and the like. ’ 

¢897 K, Alvrrep Gregory's Past, xxxv. 240 Of hwem hit 
wrestcom, cgootr. Bada's Hist.1. xii. [xv.}(1890) 53 Of Gexta 
fruman syndon Cantware..Of Seaxuni..coman Eastseaxan 
and Sudseaxan and Westseaxan, /drd. 1v. zits o Sun 
wer of Scotta peode. c1000 Ags. Gusp. John iti. t pe 
of gaste is acenned pet is gast. 1129-31 O. &. CAron. an. 
129 Boren of ba ricceste men of Rome. ¢1175 Lab. Hort, 
17 He wes iboren of ure lefdi Zeinte Marie, ¢ 1200 Orastin 
495 Alle. .patt off ba twe33en prestess comenn. ¢1z05 Lay. 
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ao His kan pe he of icumen wes, /ésd. 11117 He wes of 

eore cunde. a%300 Cursor Af, 14340 (Cott) Pade: i wati 
amo {v.% of] be. ¢ 1425 Prymer 6 Sikitli, maide marie. .of 
pee is risun be sunne of riztwisnesse, oure lord ihesu cflet. 
€1438 Torr, Portugal 1068 * Sir’, quod the kyag, ‘of whena 
are ye!" ‘Of Portingale, Sir ', said he. 2513 More in Hal} 
Chron, Edw, V, + Ye muste first considre of whom he and 
his brother dessended. ts90 Syennex F, Q. 11. viL 1a Infinite 


of Carthage, not of Tunis, . 
breed principally Of Straw or Mats. 
Agric. Ds a: It is propagated of the Keys, as the Ash. 
1709 Steete Fatler No.112 Ps Youn Gentlemen,descended 
ot honest Parents, 1826 Disnarc Viv, Grey v. vi, Are you 
of Dorsetshire? 181 Tuackunay Eng, Hurt. i (1853) 2 OF 
English parents, and of a good English famiy of clergymen, 
Swift was born in Dublin. 1888 Athenzwie 3 Nov, 3588/3 
The force born of strong womanly instinct, 

+b. fr om a the origin or derivation of a 
name: with various vbs, Obs. (Now from.) 

¢x000 Eiraic Gram. xv, (Z.) 93 Da ore scofan xyndon 
dirtvativa, pat is, bet hi cumad of pam odrum. 1387 
Saevisa Higdea (Rolls) 1. B Assyria hab pe name of Asur 
Sem his sone. ¢x450 St. Cuthbert (Sprtees) 6675 It takes 
name of a watir strynde, 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmogr. 
Glasse 18 Horizont..is said of dpfw, whiche signifieth to 
decerne, or ende. & Grarrox Chron. If. 83 Named 
Portgreves ..the which is derived of two Saaon wordes. 
aia Lamaarve Peramb. Kent (1826) 155 He..called it 
(of the sandie place where it is pitched) Sandgate Castle. 
1605 Camoen Aem, (1637) 127 Names also hane been taken 
of civil honours, dignities, and estate, as King, Duke, 
Prince, Lord, Baroo, Knight . Squire, Castellan. 

10. ‘After trans. vbs., their pples., gerunds, etc, 

a. After dorrow, buy, gain, hold, purchase, re- 
ceive, win, and the like, in which it varies with 
from ; formerly also with get, Aave, steal, take, etc. 
where front is now used. See also Orr prep. 2. 

Still used after sake advantage, take leave, take an cath, 
take vengeance. 

¢€ 8000 ELFaic Foé ii, 10 gif we god underfengon of godes 
hande, 1127-31 O. E. Chron, an. t1a7 For to Rouse sibbe 
of se eorl of Angeow. 1140 /did., Hi nan helpe ne hxfden 
of be kinge. 2275 Lamd. Afom.7 Drihten bu dest be lof of 
mile drinkende childre mude. ¢ 2205 Lay. 2093 Of Ignogen 
his quene he hefde pe sunen scene, /did. 29746 We.. 
habbeod ure irihte of ure arche-biscpe. ¢xago S¢. Afichael 
450 in S. Lng. Leg. J. 31a Alle habbez tij3t of hire. 2 1300 
Cursor M. 460 (Gaby me (Gove. of me] seruis sal he non 
gette. 1377 Lance. #. P¢. B. xu. 234, TF haue none gode 
gyftes of pise grete tordes. ¢ 1440 Jacod's Well 208 Takyth 
saunmple of en 1640 Younes Union f7on. 154 Joan, wife 
to Gilbert..of whom hee begot one danghter. 64a tr. 
Perkins Prof. Bk. viii. § 533. 233 He shall hold off him 
of whom his feoffor held. 1697-8 Evenwn Mem, 8 Feb., 
The use which may be derived of such a collection. 1724 
De For Mem, Cavalier (1840) 187 ‘The kings enemies 
made all the advantages of it that was ible. 174% 
Ricnarpson Pamela I. 92,1 would not take them of her. 
1785 Amory Afem. (1769) I. 240, | hope you will not take it 
in of me, that 1 offer my advice. 1833 Ht. Martinzau 
Loom & Lugger i iii. 45 She would have had much more 
comfort of her son if he had lived. 1885 Laz A'cp. 14 
Queen's Bench Div. 735 They agreed to hire another room 
of the defendants. : 

b. After ask, beg, crave, demand, desire, entreat, 
expel, Inquire, request, require, seek, and the like; 
also after /earn, hear. (Some of these, as ash, in- 
quire, were formerly constr. with af; in some of 
varics with from.) 

¢893 K. Aurreo Ores. nm. v. § 3 Me hafde of oPeram 
um abeden mirc Mm. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2477 Bidde 
of me what pou wolt. 1362 Lancer. 2. 27, A. 47 He 
asked of hein of whom spac pe lettre. 1982 Wren J/aée. 
ii, ¢ He... enquizide of hem, wher Crist shulde be borun, 
€3386 Cuaucer Doctor's 7. 197 This cursed Iuge wolde nu 
thyng tarie, Ne heere a word moore of Virginius. a 1425 
Cursar AT. 6819 (Trin.) Lerne not of him pat is tyere. 1444 
Rolls of Parit. V. 75/1 Without any suyt of any licence of 
oure Lord Kyng. 1596 Suans. 1 Aen. /V, v. iv. 23 Lustier 
maintenance then I did fooke for Of such an vngrowne 
Warriour, 1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 93 Sylla 
«demanded helpe of his armic. 1791 Cowre2 Xetired 
Cat 10, 1 know not where she caught the trick... Or else she 
fearned it of her master, 18a: J, F. Coorex Sty viii, It is 
all that is required of me. 1854 Dicxaxs //ard 7. u. vii, 
You expect too munch of your sister. 1859 G. Meaxoitn 
R. Fevered xxxiv, 1 do not beg of you to forgive him now. 
ec. After various other vbs. Mostly Ods. : 
a33e00 Cursor Af. 10670 To godd pan wasi given ar mi 
moder me of bodi bare. 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
5 The houses are built of the Moresco modell, with galleries. 
ll. After a sb. Arising from the elision of 
a pple. of some vb. of the foregoing classes. 
6888 K. vearp Socté. i. § 1 On dare tide Se Gotan of 
Sciddiu maezde wid Romana rice gewin up ahofon. ¢ geo 


tr. Brda’s Hist. 1. xx. [xxviii] (1890) 246 T wegen biscopas 
of Bretta decode. ¢x000 Aitrmc Gen. vii. 8 nitenu of 


eallum cinne and of eallum fugelcynne. geo in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) \pp. viii. 213 Camme I’ereson & Bankes..& 
Showed forthe their Graunte of Kyng Edward sie 1789 
Burns IVAistée v, Vhree noble chieftains, and all of his bl 
5818 Cavise. Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 380 Such person as should 
be heir male of che body of the wife at her death. 1885 Six 
R. Baccattay in Law Reg. ro P. D. 192 There was one 
child of the marriage. res 
b. esp. in reference to local ou, - 
Here the notion of /row: passes into that of de/onging to 
a place, and so becomes identified with sense 47,9. V- 
V. Of the source or s/arting-foint of action, 
emotion, etc.; motive, on ground, ae B 
12. Indicnting the mental o7 aon-matertal soarc: 
or spring of action, emotion, etc.: Ont of, fom, 
as an otitcome, expression, of consequence ae 


Esp, in many phrases, treated, wheo a, : the 


OF. 


sbs., as of one's own accord, of choice, consequence, course, 
force, goodwiti, one’s own head, one's own knowledge, neces- 
‘stty, one's own good pleasure, purpose, right, one's own 
qwiil; also of courtesy, custont, duly, favour, grace, instinct, 
kind, uainre, office, reason, etc. | | 

This connects the notions of origin and cause. 

888 K. Aiurrep Bocth. xiii. $1 Hit is of his agenre 5¢- 
cynde, nzs of pinre. ¢897 — Gregory's Past, xxi. 157 Donne 
hie of yflum willan ne gesypgad ac of unwisdome. ¢goo 
tr. Beda's Hist. 1. xvie [xxvil.] (1890) 68 Ponne is hit of 
Infan to donne. @ 1325 Leg. Kath. eae eiser kaste his 
heaned as wod mon, of wradde. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 
5773 Other werkes noght done of mercy. ¢1400 MavunpeEv. 
(Roxb.) xxix. 131 Godd of his speciall grace herd his 
praier, c1425 ee Assembly of Gods 8x Desyryng 
of favour to have audyence. cx1s20 Lrevelyan Papers 
(Camden) 135 Contryvyd and ee of malyce and 
dyspleasure. 1541 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., 
Galyen sayeth of the auetaryte of Ypocras, that [etc,], 1577 
St. Aug. Manual (Longman) 6 It is of thy goodnes that 
we be made, of thy justice that we be punished, and of thy 
mercy that we be delivered. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 111. Ixxxv. 
439 Apples of Ioue grow not of their owne kinde in this 
Countrie. 1581 Muucaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 218 If 
some of eboice became both dinines, nnd physicianes. 1624 
Carr. Smitn Virginia nu, (Arb) 370 They..serue him more 
of feare then loue. 1741 S¢. German's Doctor & Stud. 120 
It seemeth of Reason. /5id. 313 The Justices of favour will 
most commonly help forth the party. 1776 Trial of Nun- 
docomar 32/1 ‘Did yon know of any bond .. of yonr own 
knowledge? 1849 Macautay Hist. Lug. ix. 11. 433 Lewis 
.. laboured, as if of set purpose, to estrange his Dutch 
friends. 1894 CrockEetr A'adders 15, 1 seized my oars of 
instinet and rowed shorewards. ; “ 

b. Of oneself, by one’s own impetus or motion, 
spontaneously, without the instigation or aid of 


another. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Jolin viii, 28 Ic ne, do nan ping of 
me sylfum. /é/d. xviii. 34 Cwyst pu pis of de sylfum? 
1382 Wveir Fohn v.19 The sone may not of him silf do 
ony thing, no but that thing that he schal se the fadir 
doynge. cx400 Maunory. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pe cuntree es 
strang ynogh of pe self. 1542 Unate ras, Apoph. 
xga, Whatsoever thyng wer not of it self eivill. 1598 
Cnarman Situde Begger of Alexandria Wks. 1873 1. 
1r A man that of himselfe Sits downe and bids you wel- 
come to your feast, 1607 Torset. Four-f/. Beasts (1658) 
67 When an Oxe or Cow in ancient time did dye of them- 
selves, 16zx Be. Mountacy Diatride 503, I speake not of 
my selfe or without booke. 1707 W. Funnett. Vey. round 

orld 20 The Goats ., would many of them come of them- 
selves to he milked. 21774 Goupsm. Surv. Exp. Philos, 
(1776) I. 106 Matter is of itself entirely passive, incapable of 
moving itself. 1836 Cartyte Let. to sister Baad 16 May, 
J judged that Rohert and you were happy enough of your- 
selves for the present, 1886 A thenxtemt 30 Oct. 561/1 [They] 
therefore can do nothing good of theinselves. 

13. Indicating the cause, reason, or ground of an 
action, occurrence, fact, feeling, etc. 

a. After an intrans. vb. (e. g. die, perish ; savour, 
smack, smell, taste, ring; etc.) In some of these 


obs, and supplied by with, from, at. 
The sense of cause is sometimes weakened into that of the 
subject-matter of the action (VII}). 
¢893 K. Aitrrep Ovos. 1. iv. § 1 Peet he of Sam crafte 
Pharaone bam eyninge swa leof wurde. rx19-31 0. £. Chron, 
an. 1119 Ford-ferde se eorl Baldewine of Flandran of pam 
wundan pe he..zefeng. 1124-31 /déd'. an. 1124 Se man..pe 
nan [god] ne heafde stzrf of hungor. ¢ 1a0g Lay. 31482 
Heo,.menden heom to Pendan Of Oswy pan kinge, ¢ 1305 
St. Ldattind Conf. 394 in A. #. P. (1862) 81 Of him won- 
drede everech man. ¢1315 Suorenam 48 Word that of God 
smaketh, 1470-85 Matorv Arthur vit. xii, My moder 
dyed of me. /did. x. xii, All the forrest rang of the noise. 
1548-9 (Mar.) 8k. Com. Prayer, Litany, Allwomenlabouryng 
of chylde. 1697 Drypex Virg. Georg. 1V. 602 He breath’d of 
Heav'n, and look'd above a Man. 1843 Fraser's Mag. 
XXVIII. 277, Lam dying of fatigue. 1886 Afanch. Exant. 
18 Jan, 5/5 It savours more of statecraft than of statesmanship. 
tb. After a trans. vb. or its object (e.g. ¢0 
estecm, praise, thank, blame, etc.). Obs. (Supplied 


by fer, on account of, ctc.) 

1350 Hill, Palerne soo Pat perles ..is preised oner alle, 
Of fairnesse of facion and frely pewes. 1377 Laneu. P. Pd. 
B. vi. 129 We preye.. pat god .. 3elde z0w of 30wre almesse 
pat x zine vs here. 1483 Caxton G. dc fa Tour Gij, Be- 
hynd her bak he mocked her of it. a 1533 Lp. BERNERS 
Huon \xi, 212, | thanke you of your courtesye. 1611 Bisce 
Transt. Pref. 3 Now can weeexcuse ourselnes of ne ligence? 
1613 [see Arrest v.]. 1657 Taare Comat Ps. Ixviii. 17 
Angels, who are here called, Shinan, of their changeableness. 

14. After an adj. or sb., indicating that which 
causes or gives rise to the quality, fecling, or action. 

a. _After anadj. “a g.dead, sick, weary; ashamed, 
afraid, fearful; glad, joyful, sorry; proud, vain ; 
etc.): Because of, on acconnt of. 

[In OE, with genitive: cf. 30. In Fr. with de} 1n some 
of these now oés.: see the words themselves. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 704 Opre menn unnfewe Well glade & blibe 
sholldenn ben Ec o tt childess come. 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 11178 Po were porters agrise sore of pulke site. 
1436 Lypc. De Gutl. Piigr. 3645 As hos ye were In party 
dronken of your wynes, a 1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 99 
She held her..ashamed of that she had be warned of her 
demaunde and reqneste. 1526 TinDae Afaz?. viii. 14 Lyinge 
sicke of afevre. 1535 CoveapaLe Fouak iv. 6 And lonas 
was exceadinge glad of the wyldevyne. 1568 Titney Disc. 
Marriage Bijh, They had nothing to be prowde off. 1610 
Snaks. Tensp. y. i. 230 We were dead of sleepe. 1653 
Binsinc Sern. (1743) 607 Would not dyvours and prisoners 
be content of a deliverance? 1715-20 Pore /diad vi. 105 
Press'd as we are, and sore of former fight. 1842 MacavuLav 
Ess. (1848) 1. 321 Sick of inaction. i ; 

b. After a sb. (e.g. anger, grief, joy, thanks). 
Mostly Oés. (supplicd by on account of, for, at). 

13.. Guy Ware. (A) 275 Sorwe he makep wip be mest OF 


68 


Felice pat feir may. cx1qg0 A/eriin 227 Feire lady, with 
goode will, and gramercy of youre seruyse. 1497 Br. ALcock 
Mons (de ae Biij b, Some in pryde of worde, of garment, 
& of blood. 1s95 Stans. Fohee iv. i.114 You will but make 
it blush, And glow with shame of your proceedings, 1598 
GaeneweEv Tacitus, Anz, Xt. xit. (1622) 198 For want of 
remedy, and anger of sucha destruction. 599 Suaks. Afuch 
Ado ut. i. 200, I wish him joy of her. r611 — Wrat. 7. v. 
ii. 54 Ready to leape out of himselfe, for ioy of his found 
Daughter. 1749 Firtoisc Tou Fones xvut. x, She .. 
wished him heartily Joy of his new-found Uncle. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Foot of Qual, (1809) I]. x12 Pouring forth her 
tears .. for grief of having found him in that condition. 
V. Indicating the agent or doer. 

15. Introducing the agent after a passive verb. 
(The regular word for this is now By (sense 33), 
which began to come in ¢1400; but of prevailed 
till ¢ 1600, and is still in literary use, as a biblical, 
poetic, or stylistic archaism, or by association with 
other constructions, e.g. ‘on the part of’. InOE. 
less uscd than from: cf. Ger. vort from, of.) 

The use of of is most frequent after pa. pples. Loe | 
acontinued non-physical action (as in admired, loved, hated, 
ordained of), or a condition resulting from a definite action 
(as in abandoned, deserted, oreeliets Sorsaken ve which 
approach branch 11), It is alsooceasional with ppl. adjs, in 
un-, as unseen of, unowned of. Of often shows an approach 
to the subjective enitive: cf. ‘he was chosen of God to 
this work " with ‘he was the chosen of the electors’, In 
other senses the agent has passed into the canse, as in 
afeard, afraid, frightened, terrified af; or the source or 
origin, as in Jorn of. Eng. of and 4y correspond somewhat 
to F. de and par, 

¢893 K. AitrreD Oros, Contents 1. x, Hu_u apelingas 
wurdon afliemed of Scipbinm. c10g0 0. £, Chron. an. 92. 
(MS. C) Aipelstan wees of Myrcum gecoren to cinge. Thi 
an. 1030 Iler was Olaf cing ofslagen..of his agenum folee. 
1154 /éid. (Laud MS.), Wal luned of pe kinge and of 
alle gode men. a@1zag Ancr. R. 48 Ich wolde pet heo 
weren of alle iholden. 13.. A. Afis. He ge was hy- 
swike of Eve. c1380 Wyeur IWVks. (1880) 427 be puple 
trowib betere perto whanne it is seyd of a maistir, ¢1400 
Mavunoev. (1839) xxi. 222 He was cursed of God. 1440 
Facob's Welt 230 My prayers arn no3t herd of god for Be. 
1459 Paston Lett. 1. 441 Sir Thomas shuld a ben there, but 
he ts hurte of an hors. 1548-9 B&. Com. Prayer 2d Exhort, 
Communion, I am commaunded of God, epreuily to mone 
and exhorte you. c1sgo Becon (é’t/e) Yhe Principles of 
Christen Religion, necessary to be knowen of the faythful. 
1558 GoopMan (ff//e) Haw superior powers oght to be 
obeyd of their subiects. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's [Husb, 
(1586) 13 That the juice that the ground requires be not 
sucked out of the sunne. 1590 Stocnwoon Audes Construct. 
32 The relatiue is not alwates gouerned of the verbe that he 
commeth before. 1600 Suaks. 4. ¥. £. un. ii, 361, 1 have 
been told so of many. 161x Biste A/af?. ii. 12 Being warned 
of God in a dreame. — Acés xii, 23 Herod..was eaten of 
wormes. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 152 P3 He is beloved of 
all that behold him. 1745 Pore Odyss. vu. 34 A wretched 
stranger, and of all unknown! 1847 D. G. Mircnrun Fresh 
Glean. (1851) 232 Otho was not loved of his kinsfolk in his 
home. 1869 Freeman Norns, Cong. 11. xii. 222 A_wretch 
forsaken of God and man. 1898 Daily News ro Oct. 6/3 
Everything ,. seems to be done of those who govern Spain 
to keep travellers out of that conntry. 

16. Indicating the doer of something character- 
ized by an adj, as i was hind of you (=a kind 
act or thing done by you, on your -part) fo help 
Aim, Used with an adj. and sb., as @ evuel act, 
acunning trick, a foolish fancy, a good thought, a 
hind deed, an odd thing; a qualified pa. pple., as 
cleverly managed, tll done, well done, well thought ; 
or an adjective alone, as good, bad, right, wrong, 
wise, foolish; clever, stupid, rude, silly, unkind, 
or any adj. hy which conduct can be characterized, 

Followed by 40 do (something), less frequently ¢hat (4e) did 
(something), which is the logical subject or object of the 
Statement; e.g. I took it kind of him to tell me = I took his 
telling me as a thing kindly done by him. 

1532 Tinpate £xfos.73 Is it not a blind thing of the world 
that either they will do no good works, .. or will. have the 
glory themselves? c1isgz Martowe Few of Malta w. v, 
"Tis a strange thing of that Jew, he lives upon piekled grass- 
hoppers. 1602 Suaks. Ham, 11. ii. 110 It was a bruite part 
of him, to kill so Capitall a Calfe there, 1668 H. More 
Div, Dial. 1. 383 That's a very odd thing of the men of 
Arcladam. 1733 Tue Homewene Husb, 266 1s it not 
very unfair of Equivocus to represent [etc]? 1760-72 
H. Brooxe Fool of Quai, (1809) I. 52 Indeed, it was very 
naughty of him. 1849 F. W. Newman The Soul 104 It was 
not a proud thing of Paul to say, but a simple truth. 1887 
L. Caraott Game of Logic iv. 92 It was most absurd of you 
to offer it! 

17. After a sb., expressing the relation of doer, 
or that of maker or author (= sudjective genitive). 

@1175 Cott. Hout, 217 Penche zie zle word of him swete. 
@1300 Cursor Af, 24985, 1 tru in .. vprising o [v.7. of] 
flexs, and lijf widuten end. ¢1380 Wyctir Serm. Sel. Wks. 
II. 197 he azenrysyng of just men. 1497 Br. Atcock 
Mons Perfect. Bij, Ga. temptacions of y* worlde, the 
flesshe, & the denyl. 3548 Hate Chrou., Hen. VITT 253 
As trew as the allegation of him that is burnt in tbe hande, 
to saye he was cut with a sikle, 160r Br. W. Bartow Zagte 
$ Body (1609) Cj, By the traditions of antiquitie and the 

efinitions of Couneels, 1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccadtit, 

Pol. Touchstone (1674-262 The general ransacking of the 
Vice Roys. 1659 B. Wares Parival's Iron Age 13 The 
canquest of the Romans over them was more sure. 1754 
Surrtock Disc. (1755) 1. viii. 247 The Evidence of the 
5 ey is not any secret es. 1856 Froupe //¢sé. 

hag. (1858) 1. iti. 269 He bad the secret approbation of his 
prince. 

b. Indicating the maker or author of a work; 


Made, written, painted by. Often expressed by the 


OF. 


possessive case, as ‘The tragedies of Shakspere’, 
‘Shakspere’s tragedies’, or by a combination of 
this with the partitive of (44), as ‘a sonata of 
Beelhoven’s’, 

1382 Wyetie Bible (heading), Heere bigynnith the epystle 
of saynt Jerom preest of alle the bokes of Goddis storye. 
— Prov.i.: Vhe parablis of Salamon, /bict, xxxi. 1 ‘The 
wrdis of Lamuel, the king. 1576 FLesunc Panopl. Epist. 

98 ‘The Epistles of Seneca are full of Philosophie. 18za 
Jerre Writ. (x830) 1V. 175 The letter of the applicant. 
1830 D'Israrti Chas. /, II], vi. g2 There exist no auto- 
graphs of Charles, except some letters. 1871 Hawets Alsic 
§ Alor. (1874) 57 A movement of Beethoven. 1885 Sat. 
Rev. 29 Aug. 300 The Cornish Ballads of the Rev. R. S. 
Ilawker. fod. The liad of Homer, the AEneid of Virgil. 
The ‘Holy Family’ of Rubens, the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine. The phonograph of Edison, the kaleidoscope of 
Brewster. 

VI. Indicating means or instrument, 

+18, Indicating that by mcans of or with which 
something is done. Ods.or dial. (Nowusnally with.) 

¢897 K. ASLFreD Gregory's Past. xxxvi. 248 Dyles fremde 
men weorden gefylled of dinum geswince, cgoo tr. Bada's 
HTist.1, xvi [xxvil.] (1890) 76 Petite pare menniscan gecynde 
of elmehtezes Godes gefe zehealden wees, cx000 Sf. Auarew, 
etc. (1851) 28 He of v. hlafon and of twam_fixum fif 
pusend manna gefylde.  c1arzs Lam. Hom. 139 Sunnendet 
weren engles makede of godes mnde. 13.. £. £. AMit. P. 
B. 1297 Pe gredirne & pe goblotes garnyst of syluer. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 1033 The circnit a myle was abonte 
Walled of stoon. ¢1400 Mausnev. (Roxh,) viii. 32 Whare 
Moyses strake on be stone with his 3erde, and it ran of 
water. //d. (1839) xii. 132 Rennynge of myik and hony. 
1477 Caxton Fason 17 In makyng reed hys swerd of the 
bloode of the Esclauon king. ¢1489 —~ Sonnes of Aynton 
xvi. 374 So I defended me of all my power, 1551 Ropixson 
tr. More's hi u,v. (1895) 165 They begin everye dynner 
and supper of reading sumthing that perteineth to good 
maners and vertue. 1652 Evetyn A/em. 6 Mar., A chariot 
canopied of black velvet. 1824 Muss Ferrier /ukerit. 
xxvil, It was pouring of rain, ; 

b. Indicating that on which any one lives, feeds, 
cte. Obs. or arch. (Now usually on.) 

@ 1420 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 1193, 1 ue of almesse. 
1533. Gav Richt Vay 93 Lat wsz noth Iliff of okir or be ony 
falsait, x1g81 Savity Tacitus, Hist. wv. Ix. (1591) 214 Feeding 
of branches and sprigges. 1588 J. Upaut Dtotrephes (Arb.) 
8 Euerie man muste line of his trade. 1613 Porenas Pre 
grimage (1614) 540 They live of bread made of pith of trees. 
1718 Pexx Afaxtms Wks. 1726 I. 825 [The covetous man) 
lives of the Offal, 1896 Mrs. Carryn Quaker Grandmother 
43 He hobnobbed with soldiers, and was nourished of carnage. 

+19. After an adj., indicating that with which 
anything is filled, imbued, coloured, etc. Obs. (exc. 
after fu/?, which perh, does not belong here.) 

1137-54 O.£. Chron, an. 197 And fylden pe land ful of 
castles. 1430 Syr Gencr. (Raxb.) 4098 The ground of 
bloode was al wete. c14g0 Merfin 155 Vhe water was all 
reade of blode. 1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 248 Hys face 
made redde of the blode. 

VII. Indicating the watertal or substance of 
which anything is made or consists. 

20. After verbs signifying to make, to be made, 
to consist, to be. Hence such fig. phrases as ¢o 
make a fool of, to make much of, make the best of, 


etc.: see MAKE, etc. 

B93 K. Exerep Ores. tv. xiii § 1 Hie worhton sume of 
seolfre, sume of treowum, a 1000 Cedion's Gen. 365 Adam 
.. be was of eorban geworht. c¢xz0oo Orsun 11081 He 
wrohhte win Off waterr burrh hiss mahhte. c¢x205 Lavy. 
17180 Pat weorc is of stane, @ 1300 Cursor Af, 21315 Pe first 
his greff of irin was, Pe toiber o paim was wroght o [o. *. 
of] bras. ©1386 Cuaucea Kat.’s 7, 2184 To meken vertu 
of necessitee. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab, 129 ‘The sailes were of 
rede Sendelle. 1565 [see Consist v. 7]. 1590 Sranser /. Q. 
u. vii. 17 Of which the matter of his huge desire..be did 
compound. 1601 SHaks. F2ved, NV. ut. ii. 14 Will you make an 
Asse o'me? 1611 Bree 3d vi. 12 Is my flesh of brasse? 
1667 Mitton P, Z. 1. 258 When great things of small..We 
can create. 1769 De Foe’'s Tour Gt. Brit. iI. vii. 412 The 
Pulpit is old,and of Stone. 1846 MeCu.tocn Brit, Lanpire 
(1854) 1. 623 The houses. -nre built of brick. 1859 SALA Gas- 
hight § D. xxviii. 325 They..make much of one another. 


b. Expressing transformation from a former 


condition. arch. (This has also affinities with 3.) 

¢900 tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. vii. (1890) 38 Da wes bes man 
Surh Godes xyfe of ehtore zeworden sodfestnesse freond, 
1526 Tinvate Z/ed. xi. 34 Off [Gr. amd, L. de] weake were 
niade stronge, wexed valiant in fyght. 1548 E. CourTENay 
tr. Padarto's Benefit Christ's Death iv. Core 1a1 God 
.. hath made us of enemics most dear children. 1590 
Seensea F.Q. ut xii. 86 Streight of beasts they comely men 
became. 1666 Souru Serm., (ttus ii. 15 (1715) I. 207 When 
Sampson’s Eyes were out, of a Publick Magistrate, he was 
made a Publick Sport, a 1680 Cuarnock 47irtd. Ged (1834) 
1. 430 Of angry he becomes appeased. 1814 Cary Daunte, 
Paradise xxxt. 75 Of slave Thou hast to freedom brought 
me. 1846 Mannine Serve. (1848) I], i, 8 Our humanity 
needed to be strengthened and hallowed; of fleshly, to be 
again made spiritual. : 

2). After a sb., of connects the material immedi- 
ately with the thing. (Also commonly expressed by 
a preccding adj. or the sb, used attrib. e.g. ‘a floor 
of wood or tiles’, ‘a wooden or tile floor’.) 

cx1000 Caduon's Danie! 175 Pere burge weard Anne 
manlican. .Gyld of golde gumum arerde, ¢€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. iii. 4 Se Iohannes .. haefde reaf of olfenda harum., 
c120s Lay. 30805 AEnne ring of rede golde. 1377 Lanct. 
P. PLB. Prol. 168 To bugge a belle of brasse, or_of brizte 
syluer. ¢ 1430 Two Cookery-tks. 7 Fride Creme of 
Almaundys. 1565 in Burgon Life Greshane (1839) I. 189 A 
case of black leather. 1632 Mitton Z'A degre 21 There on 
Beds of Violets blew. 1634 Sik ‘I. Hersert 7rav, 92 A 


OF. 


Carravans-raw of white free stone, and the first building of 
that materiall I saw in those parts. 1760 Gotpsm. Cré. IV. 
xxxix. P& He sent mea very fine rent of duck-eggs. 189: 
Pall Mail G. 10 Oct. 2/1 A kind of whip of three flaps © 
leather. Jed. A bridge of boats. A floor of wood or tiles. 
A house of cards. ee 

22. After a collective term, a quantitative or 
numeral word, or the name of anything having 
component parts, of introduces the substance or 
elements of which this consists. [= OL. genitive.] 

€1200 Orin 170 He shall turrnenn mikell floce Off piss 
ludissken peode. ¢1205 Lav. 306 Heo funden ane heorde 
Ofheorten, /6f¢. 23434 Ten hundred punde Of seoluer and 
of golde, ¢12489 Caxton Blanchardyn xl. 151 Sadoyne .. 
lefte wythin his cyte.,fonre thousand of goode kayghtes. 
1497 Br. Avcock Mons Perfect. Ciij, By a lunge tracte of 
tyme. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 709 Within les space 
nor tua or thre of 3eir. 21548 Hatt Chron, Edw. [V 
aa7b, A pece of Crymosen Velvet.  /éid., Hen. Vi 135 

With bagges of money, or chestes of plate. 16a, Govce 
Serm. Ect, God's Provid. $15 A masse of ancient heresies. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (873) 54 A family of a dozen 

rsons. 1786 W.Thomson Watsons PAilip IL (1839) 353 

With n Spanish army .. of thirty thousand men. 1849 
Macautay Vist, Ene. v. 1. 533 A reward of five hundred 
pistoles. 1896 Law Times Rep. UXXUI. 6185/1 A distance 
of over 700 yards. m - 

b. Afler class, order, genus, species, kind, sort, 
manner, ete. See these words. 

1382- [see Kino 36.14]. 160a Caaew Cornwadl (1811) 63 
Of wheat there are two sorts, 1698 Fryer Ace. FE. fndia & 
P. 344 All manner of Hairs, 1774 Gotosm. Nad. /f ist. (1776) 
V. 312 Of the ., eagle, there are hut few species, 1870 
Anorason Missions Amer. Bd, V1. xi, 80 Tt was a sort of 
travelling school. 

23. Of connects two sbs. of which the former 
denotes the class of which the latter is a particular 
example ; or, of which the former is a connotative 
and the latter a denotative term (= genitive of 
definition), 

fren passing into grammatical apposition, e.g. the River 
Thames, formerly ‘the River of Thames’; the city of Rome, 
OE. Rome-burh: cf. L. urds Roma, urbs Buthroti. 

1143-31 O. £, Chron, an, 1123 Forbearn eall meast se burh 
of Lincolne. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 89 Widinne bere buruh 
of ierusalem. 1497 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 2827 Pe lond of 
armore. 1340 Ayend. 45 Pe gemenes of des and of tables, 
1434-0 tr. /digden (Rolls) I. 93 The floode of Tigris. 1530 
Parser. 319/2 Of the colowre of scarlet. a1548 HAL. 
Chron, Hen. VI 3b, Within the cytie of London. 1556 
Roanson tr. Afore’s Utog. ut. (Arb) 77 aarg., In the river 
of Thamys, 1393 Snaxs, Nich. £4, 1. iii 196 This fraile 
sepulchre of our Hesh. @ 1661 Futiea Worthies (1840) 11. 
518 He was brought into the barn of the grave. 1749 
Frecowne Yo Jones 1. viii, The month of November. 1854 
Dz Quincey Antodioag. Sk. I. Coleridge 176 In the novel 
of *Edmund Otiver’, written nA Charles Lloyd. 1861 M. 
Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 44 The free towns of Litbeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. Mod. The name of John. The 
Isle of Wight. The peninsula of Spain and Portugal. The 
hour of eleven. The nction of running. The vice of 
drunkenness. The fact of your meeting him. The circum. 
stance of there being no one near. A state of rest. 

24. Between two sbs. in sense-apposition. 

&. in the sense ‘in the person of; in respect of 
being, to be, for’. arch. 

The leading sb. is the former, of the qualification of which 
the phrase introduced by of constitutes a limitation; thus 
‘he was the greatest traveller of a prince’, ie. the greatest 
traveller in the person of a prince, or so far as princes are 
concerned. ‘The sense often merges on that of the partitive 
genitive, 43. 

1470-85 Matorvy Artiur im. xv, He was a ryght good 
knyght of a yonge man, //d. xxi. xiii, The trewest louer 
ofa Gite man that euer loued woman, 3 Haguevt 
Voy. V1, The king {is} a Me peed man of a Moore king. 
1697 Dryven Virgif (1741) I. Life 46 Casar..the greatest 
Traveller, of a Prince, that had ever been. 1748 CurstERrF. 
Lett. (1792) H1. clxxii. 137 Allowed to be the best scholar of 
a gentleman in Raqginnal 1871 R. Eviis Cafudlus xlix. 1 
Greatest speaker of any born a Roman, Marcus Tullius. 

b. in the sense ‘in the form of’. 

The leading sb, is the latter, to which the prec. sb. with of 
stands as a qualification, equivalent to an adj.; thus ‘that 
fool of a man * = that foolish man, that man who deserves to 
be called ‘fool '; ‘that beast of a place’=that beastly place. 

a@ 1450 Kui. de fa Tour (1868) 38 Here is a faire body of a 
woman. 1599 Nasus Lenten Siuge 57 Some euill spirit of 
an heretique it is. 1663 Butter Aud. 1. iii, 337 “Twas 
a strange riddle of a lady. 1683 Evetyn few. 5 Dec, 
That monster of a man, ord oward of Escrick. 1 
Bicxerstarre Dr. Last te his Chariot uw. ix, Ot devil of 
a_help-mate, have I found you out? 1849 THackeray 
Pendennis tsi, That scamp of a husband of hers, Afod. An 
angel of a woman. A gem of a poem. A duck of a hat 
(collog.). 

+ 25. Indieating a person in whom one has, finds, 
or loses something: = in the person of. Oés. (sup- 
plied by in), 

rts Matoay Arthur xv. vi, Thow hast not thy pyere 
[peer] o ony erthely synful man. 1496-7 Plunrpton Corr. 
12a Ye have a great treasour of Mr. Gascoyne. 1523 Lo. 
Bervers Froiss. 1. 631 ‘The towne of Gaunte hath lost_ of 
hym a right valyant man. 1601 Sitaxs. Afl's [Vell 1. 7 

ou shall find of the King a husband Madame, you sir 
a father.  fé/d. 1, ii. 65 You haue wonne A wife of me. 
(bid. viii 1 We lost a tewell of her. 16g1 C. Caatwricnt 
Cert, Relig. & 2 It may be your Lordship hopes to meet 
with a weaker Disputant of me. 1760-72 H. Brook / oof 
of Qual. (1809) 11.153 We shall have a heavy loss of our 
friend Ned. 1820 Byron {Vs 1V. 347 A precious repre- 
sentative I must have had of him. _ E 

b. Of things, as in ‘to have a bad time of it’. 

Of it appears orig. to mean ‘consisting of' or ' comprised 

in‘ the fact or circumstance referred to. 
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1643 Tzaer Comm Gen. xxxit. 31 Our Captain had a bloody 
victory of it. 1670 R. Mostacu In Nwccleuck MSS, (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1. 485 Conte de Grammont lias had a trouble. 
some joarney of it, 1741 Ricttazoson Pamela VL 32 What 
a fine Time a Person..would have of it. 1872 Ruskin 
Fors Clay. xv. es quite as hard o life of it Afod. 
You will have a bad quarter of an hour of it, I assure you. 

VIII. Indicating the subject-matter of thought, 
feeling, or action, i.e. that about which it is 
exercised. 

_26. In sense: Concerning, abont, with regard to, 
in reference to. After verbs, substantiyes, and 
adjectives, 

a. After intransitive verbs; esp. those of learning, 
knowing, ire and expressing thought, as ear’, 
read, know, think, dream, judge, tell, relate, write, 
and the like. Insubject-headings, titles of chapters, 
ete., often without a vb. as ‘Of Snakes in Iceland’ ; 
here, of is now often omitted. To these may be 
added such as joy, complain, doubt, despair, cte., 
which are closely akin to 1X. 

Rare in OE, (which commonly used de, or with some vbs. 
the genitive); but of occurs after secgan to tell, and in late 
OE. after pretan to speak. 

¢goo tr. Bada's Hist, Pref, ii, (1890) 2 Swydost he me sade 
of Peodores semynde. 1129-31 O. £. Chron. an. 1129 And 
peer scolden sprecon of ealle Godes rihtes. a@1175 Cott. 
‘fom. arz Pat we hine lufie and of him smaje and spcce. 
€1200 Orstx Ded. 162-71 All wrohht and writenn uppo boc 
Off Cristess firste come, Off hu sob Godd wass wurrbenn 
mann..And off patt he shall cumenn efft To demenn alle 
pede. a 1300 Cursor Al, 24738 (Cott.) Pati mai of hir louuing 
rede. 13.. féid. 5495 Aeading (Gott.), OC moyses nou wil i 
tell. ¢ 1325 [see Dovar v.}. ¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 587 Leve 
we now of Torrent there, And speke we of thys squyer 
more. /éfd. 1104 Listonyth, lordis, of a chaunce. 1444 Kodls 
of Parlt.V, ners To enquere, here, and determyne of Office. 
eusgo tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. (fist. (Camden No. Mea The Bur- 

oignions & Frenchemen begonne to treate of trewce. 1542 
gee Erasin, Apoph. 85 b, Of these games is afore men- 
cioned. 1590 Srensea £.Q. 1. Introd. 1 [To] sing of Knights 
and Ladies gentle deeds. a Greene Jas. fV, 1. ii, 
Understanding of your walking forth. 1607 ‘TorseLt Four-/, 
Beasts (1658) 2 Of the Ape. /d/d. 242 Of the disposition of 
Horses in general. 1658 Rowtann tr. Afou/et's Theat, Ins. 
1. ii, Of the Politick, Ethick, and Oeconomick virtues of 
Bees, 1667 Mitton 7. £, 1.1 Of Mans First Disobedience 
ae en Muse. 1697 Drypen Virgil's Georg. in. 
819 The tearned Leaches..shake their Heads, desponding 
of their Art. 1 Strvea Aaa. Ref. I. xlix. 498 All these 
bills were then referred to committees to consider of them. 
1816 J. Wiison City of Plague 1. i. 200 Father, judge 
kindly of us. 1818 Moore age Fam, Parisiii.1 You may 
talk of your writing and reading. 1855 Brownixc IVomen 
& Roses i, I dream of a red-rose tree. 1863 Dz Moacan in 
Fr, Matter to Spirit Pref. 8 Far more useful than he 
knows of, though not exactly in the way he thinks of. 1874 
Micx.erawaite Par. Churches § xi, Of Lecterns, 1895 Book. 
man Oct. 12/a He was disposed to think very well of it. 

b. After trans. vbs. and their objects; e.g. after 
the trans. construction of Aear, ée/l, read, etc. (see 
a), and after such as fnform, admonish, advise, ete, 

(These blend with 29 b,) n " 

¢ 893 K. AELrrep Ores. 1 i. § 15 Fela spella him sacdon ba 
Beormas..of bam landum be ymb hie utan waron, 1127-31 
O. E. Chron, an. 1127 Of his utgang ne cunne we iett noht 
seggon. a 1235 Auer. X.54 Uor to warnie wummen of hore 
fol cien, a1ag0 Owl §& Night. 9 Either seide of otheres 
custe That olre-worste that hi wuste. ¢1320 Cast. Love 

73 Thow owest not to here Mercy Of noo bone that she 
pesecheth the. 1340-70 Aée.x, 6 Did, 66, 1 haue founde jou 
folk faipful of speche Me to lere of jour lif. 1444 Rotts of 
Partt, V.112/2 Warn the maister..of the saide covenaunt. 
1525 Lo, Berneas Froiss. EL. cxxix. [cxxv.] 366 Men..well 
enstructed of your busynesse. 1526 Tixvate John xviii. 34 
Did other tell ytt the of me? 1653 WALTON Angler vil. 
164 The like I have known of one that has almost watched 
his Pond. 1654-66 Eart Oxrery Parthea. (1676) 650, I 
first acquainted ber of the danger, 1861 M. Pattison £55. 
(1889) I. 36 To observe the young prince, and to inform him- 
self of his character. A¢a¢d. Fay ou heard any news of 
the travellers? To inform his friends of the result. 

¢. With other vbs. or phrases. 

1149-31 O. E. Chron, an, 1129 Pa weord hit eall of earce- 
deecnes wifes and of preostes wifes. ¢1330 R. Brune 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4584 He dred hym of his tresour. ¢ 1380 
Wvyeur Is, (1880) 75 Pus it stondipof mannus curs. ¢ 1450 
tr. De finitatione ut. v, ¥f pou kepe silence of obir men, & 
specialy beholde piself. ¢1470 Hexay Nalface 1. 166 King 

erodis part thal playit. Of gong childer that thai befor 
thaim fand. 1579 Furxe Heséras' Parl. 495 Maister 
Heskins..tryfleth off the nearnesse of the bloud of Christe, 
which hee layeth wee denye. c1ggo Martowe Faust. vi, 
Examine them of their several names. 1655 STANLEY /Yis?. 
Philos. (1701) 2/1 Of this Colony see Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Elian, 1680-90 Temete Ess. Health Wks. 1731 1. 272 OF 
the first I find no Dispute. 21770 Jortix Servs. (1771) FV. i. 
6 We need not suppose of him that he prayed against riches. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. § 2. 9 To enter into dispute of 
all the various objections, x 

+d. After do. Obs. (Now with: ef. VI.) 

1297 R. Grovc, (Rolls) 7106 Of be croune of engelond he 
nuste wat best do, a1300 Cursor Mf. 19040 Pai sald bam 
and pe pris laght, Be-for pe apostels fete it broght, Par-of to 
do quat pbaim god thoght. ¢1386 Cnavcer Afelih. » 67 

(Har. MS.) To knowen what schulde be doon of [so Camdr, 


| smarte, and to fele of the Mr 
ol 


| ae 


& Fetw. MSS.; other 4 MSS. no hir persone. ¢ 1489 
7 | 


Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 26 We..shalle doo of hym that 
he troweth to doo of me. ¢1g00 Aledusine 353 Here ben 
your enemyes as prysonners, doo of them your playsyr. 
1566 in Peacock Be . Ch. Furniture (1866) 3a What was 
done of them we knowe not. 
e. After decome ; formerly also befall, fortune, ete. 
¢1440 Txndate 18, 1 will jou telle how it befell panne..of 
a ryche monne, 1§23 Lo, Herxers Frofss. 1. 774 Thus it 


OF. 


fortuned of this adventure. 1eqe- [see Brcoowe 
Grarton Chron. 1. 213 Thus bet 4 

27. After sbs. Obs. or arch. 

€1398 Cursor Al. 755 (¥airf.) How adam brake goddin 
comandement of the appil. ¢1 Rom. Kose 5651 That 
may these clerkis seyn and seye Tn Voice of Consotacioun, 
tss1 Robison tr. More's Utop. title-p., A frureful and 
pleasaunt worke of the beste state of 2 publyque weale. 
t6t1 Ricn Honest. Age (3844) 77, } remember a pretty lest 
of Tobacco, 1684 Hacks Coll. Voy. 1. 7 We concluded the 
discoursing of Women at Sea was very unlucky. 1688 
Penton Gward, {xstr. (1897) 15 Reade Barrow of Charity. 
a7tt Apoison Spect. No. 47 P1 Mr. Hobbs, in his Discourse 
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fell of this..enterprise. 


of Human Natore. aazts Hurnet Own Time (1823) b. 4! 
The coort — the paper to be seditious, and to be a lie 
of the king and his government. 


28. After adjs. 

© 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon\. 30, 1am moche wrothe 
and sory of my son Lohyer. ‘1548 Uoatn, etc. Erasue, Par. 
sicts2q They. . were afraied of themselues, lest they ..should 
be stoned. 1615 Beowatt Alohan. Jinp. it. § 113 When I 
do sec man..without any crosse at all,..I am afraid of him 
{= concerning him} 1886 Siz N. Livouzy in Law Ref. 32 

hanc. Div. 28 The same observations are true of all other 
contracts similarly circumstanced. 

IX. Representing an original genitive dependent 
on @ verb or adjective. 

Many vbs. and adjs. in OE. were followed by a genitive 
case as an object or complement. In Latin, also, many 
adjs. and some vbs, were construed with a genitive, repre- 
sented in French by de. These are represented in Middle 
and Mod. English by construction with ef Such of these 
as now attach themselves closely in sense to one or other of 
the preceding branches, have heen there mentioned; but 
there remain many verbs and adjs. after which ofhas hardly 
more than a constructional force, or in which it does not 
Clearly fall under any of those branches, Many of these 
come close in sense to branch VIII, while others, esp, the 
adjs., often approach or coincide with the objective genitive 
He hranch X. It is convenient therefore to consider then 

ere. 


29. In the construction of verbs. 

a. After intrans. vbs. Many of these in OF, 
took the genitive, and are found with of in Middle 
and Early Modern English, but this is now rare, 
except where of falls in sense under one of the 
branches already treated; instanees are fo reck, 
repent, rue, beware (orig. be ware) of. Verbs of 
sense, ¢. g. feel, smell, laste, louch (still with of in 
dial. or vulgar use), verbs of asking, as ash, 
beseech, demand, desire, entreal, and others, e. g. 
distinguish, esteem, forget, lke, seize, formerly 
construed with of, now take a simple object ; some, 
as aceepl, admit, allow, approve, concetve, recollect, 
remember, still have both eonstructions; with 
others, as hofe, look, thirst, wait, ete., of has been 


displaced by for or some other preposltion. 

134 dfec. & Dind. 868 No [= ne) like no lud of his 
lupur fare. ¢ 1380 Wretir Sef. Ids. IH, 361 Pe assoilyng 
serveb of nouyt. ¢ 1450 54, Curhéert :Surtees) eas ‘To pray 
to god and saynt cuthbert OF help. 1533 . BERNERS 
Frotss. 1. 447 They feared of a sieye to be layed to them. 
arsss Riorey fifuous Lament, (1568) D viijb, To fele the 
1568 E, Titwey Dise. 
Marriage Av, Some liked well of carding and dicing, some 
of dauncing, and other some of chestes. 1875 Aap. PARKER 
Corr. (Parker Soc.) 477 As for the earthquake, t heard not of 
it, nor it was not felt of here. 1576 Wnerstonz Liz 
Gascotgne x\i, Death waites of no man’s will. 1624 Cart. 
Switn Virginia nt 62 We had ranged vp and downe.. 
looking of stones, herbs, and springs. a 1628 l’xeston 4/2. 
#éal (1638) 42 It ts not any..niggardly kinde..that hee will 
like of. 1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Alanc's Trav. 83 Two 
Portuguais ships..seired of the Haven. 1719 De For 
Crusoe. iv, She went to it, smelled of it, and ate it. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's SP. Tour xvi. 81 Don't wait of me, 
my dear Mr, Sponge. .don't wait of me, pray. 1 Dickuns 
& W. Cots No Thoroughfare v, When I felt of his heart, 
there was no beat, 1888 Bavce darer. Comoe. 1. xiv. 194 
Resolutions which perhaps no single member in his heart 
approves of. ‘nt . 

b. After transitive vbs., the secondary or thiag- 
object is often introduced by of representing an 
original genitive. Such are balk, cheat, defraud, 
disappoint, frustrate; accuse, arrest, blame, convicl, 
suspect ; possess, seize (a person of); avatl, bethink 
(oneself of) ; also with impersonal vbs. as t/ repests 
me of; and formerly with ash, beg, beseech, thank 
(a person of), etc. ’ 

e1z00-[see Betuina). 136a Lanct. P. PL A.v. 227 Bidde 
god of grace. «1375 Yowph Ari. 561 He bi-sougte him 
of grace. 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour M iv, She made hym 
to be serned of grete plenty of good and delicate metes. 
argss Latimen Sera. & News. (1845) 174 He came. . desiring 
him of help. 158x Savine Zacifus, Hist. wu it (1ggt) 116 
To furnish them of men, horses and money. ay PENSER 

Qn. ix. 42 OF pardon I you pray. 1635 Lavo Wés. 
tr860) VE}. 182 That Ireland should serve itself first of its 
own land. 1737 Waiston Josrpans, Hist. 1. ¥. §t Providing 
themselves of such houshold servants. 1830 Hazurt Leet. 
Dram, Lit, 28 Shakes; .- availed himself of the old 
Chronicles. 1844 Ava. Switn Adv. afr. Ledbury tii, (1886) 
11 Our two friends bethought themselves of trying to catch 
a little slumber. 

¢. In many verbal phrases, as to have the 
advantage of; also formerly in ¢o have compassion, 
mercy, pity of, to keep watch, demand or to Justice of 


(= on), Aave the victory of ( = ovet). 
argo Lefsong ia Gott, FL ae a 

¢1400 Maunoery. (Roxb, il. H : 

of iis enmy. «1420 Chun ited. at. 489 Haue pyt 
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€1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon xiv. 341 We shall doo ius- 
tyce of kyng yon. 1523 Lo. Berners Frotss, I. xvii. 18 
That the archers shulde have noo vauntage of hym. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus, Antig. . vi §8 Take is old 
age. «1774 Goipsm. //ist. Greece 1. 312 Those were in- 
timidated who demanded justice of the murderers. 1891 
Scribner's Mag. Sept. 279/2 The traveller must keep watch 
of his clothes. ¥ : : 

80. In the construction of adjectives. Besides 
those mentioned under the preceding divisions, 
many adjs. are construed with of and an object; the 
following are representatives of some of the chief 
groups: /ruitful, prolific, ominous, redolent; liberal, 
lavish, prodigal, scant, short, sparing; capable, 
tncapable, susceplible; worthy, unworthy, guilty, 
guililess, innocent; certain, wnertain, confident, 
diffident, doublful, sure; aware, conscious, uncon- 
Sctous, ignorant, sensible, insenstble; careful, care- 
less, forgeiful, heedful, heedless, hopeful, hopeless, 
mindful, unmindful, reckless, regardless, thought- 
less, neglectful, negligent, observant, watchful; 
ambitious, desirous, eager, emulows, enamoured, 
envious, fond, greedy, jealous, sindtous, suspictorts ; 
disdainful, indulgent, patient, impatient; those in 
-tue, as apprehensive, communicative, descriptive, 
destructive, expressive, indicative, productive; and 
some ia -éc, as characteristic, symbolic. 

Many of these involve a substantive, which may he con- 
seed. as the subject of the genitive relation; e.g, Aopefisd 
oY, ae hope of, envious of, having eavy of, ete.; others 
are verbal derivatives, and are closely akin to the objective- 
genitive group X, e.g. expressive of = that expresses. 

@ 1225 [see Cust 1382 Wyeiir Ps. xxxix. 18 [xL 17] The 
Lord is bisi of me. ¢ 1450 Aferdin 32 He that wende to be siker 
of me hath faded. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvii. 180 
They sholde neuer be consentyng of that infydelyte and 
grete trayson. 1535 Coverpace Afatt. x. 10 The workman is 
worthy of his meate. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 211 For 
suche thynges as wee se before our iyes, we be well ware of. 
1567 MarLet Gr. Fores? 85 Ie is of good memorie and long 
mindfull of a_good tourne. 1687 A. Lovets tr. Bergerac's 
Com, Hist, Sun 2, 1 was impatient of seeing him. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 11, 83 The Generous Youth..studious 
of the Prize. /did. tv. 796 Four Heifars..all unknowing of 
the Yoke. argrg Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 572 They were 
very. .oppressive..of those of the other side. 1755 Dovo- 
aipGe Hymn, ‘Ve servants of the Lord’ i, Observant of 
his heavenly word. 1820 Lama Elia Ser. 1. CArist’s Hos- 
ital, 1 am constitutionally susceptible of noises. 1820 
Brodevip & Bingham’s Rep. 1. 433 ¥t is conclusive of the 
facts stated in it. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.-cap 143 
Symbolic of the place and people too. 

XX. Expressing the relation of the odjective 

genttive. 

31. After a vbl. sb. in -zg. 

When the vbl, sb. is preceded hy ¢#e or other determinative 
word, o/is still used (a.); otherwise the form in -ag is treated 
as a gerund taking a direct object without 0/; but the form 
with ois still in archaic and dial. use (b.). See -tnc 4. 

&. @ 1240 ee Wohunge of ure Lanerd. 1382 Wyenir 
Gen. xiv.17 The Kyag of Sodom 3ede out into the azengoyng 
of him, 1551 Rostnson tr. Mfore's Utop. u. (Arb.) 150 For 
the auoydinge of strife. «1631 Donne Serm. 1V. xcii. 171 
Not the Clothing nor Feediag of Christ but the honsing of 
him. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 128 The robbing of the church 
for the saving of some mony. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 2gr 
v 2 Aay.. Notions and Observations which he has made ia 
his reading of the Poets. 1824 Diaoin Libr. Com. p. i, 
The imparting of a moral feeling. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanips 
3; To enter into any curions or special questioniag of the 

indrances. 

b. €1340 Hamrote Prose Ty. 11 Here is forbodea vn- 
ryghtwyse hurtynge of any persone. 1§23 Lo. Berners 
Froiss \exxvi.152 The Englysshmen departed without wyn 
ning of any thyage, ¢ zsss Haresrisio Divorce Hen. VILL 
(Camden) 84 For avoiding of prolixity. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 451 Rebuked for greeving of God. @1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. v. (1691) 88 The Burthea of protecting of them 
all, must lye upon tbe chief Kingdom Eagland. a@ 1715 
Buanet Own Time (1823) 1. 340 His fear of the danger the 
king was ia by the duke’s having of guards. 1730 Patrock 
P. Wilkins (1884) 1. 159, I can’t help loving of you heartily 
for it, ax800 T. Bettany Beggar Bay (1801) 11. 187 By 
stealing of children. 1874 Rusnin Fors Clav. xiviii. 278 
We must cease throwing of stones either at saints or 
squirrels. 1875 Dasent Vikings 1. 272 He that owned to 
burning of churches in the West. 

32. After what was formerly a verbal sb, governed 
by é or a, but is now identified with a present 
participle. The use of of is now dial. or vulgar. 

[1523 Lo, Bsaners Froiss. 1. 116 He was thre dayes a 
landyag of all his prouisyon. 1534 Tinpate Afaét.ix.9 He 
sawe 4 man syt a receauynge of custome. rs80 Lyiy 
py cakes (Arh,) 367 Camilla, whome he founde in gathering 
of flowers. 1684 Buxvan Prler. u. 15 She is .. a taking of 
her last farewel of her Country.) 

1563-87 Foxe A. & MM. (1631) III. xii. 897/1. Hee found the 
Bishop basting of himselfe against a great fire. 1 3 Sell. 

Troth's N.Y. Gift 4 Who was making faste of the brand 
gates, 1607 Suaxs. Timon v. i. 188 Why, I was writing of 
iny epitaph. 1666 Pepys Diary 19 Mar., They beiag altering 
ofthe stage. 1694 Echarp tr. Plaitus 178 Vl go see what 
the merchant ..is doing of. 1749 Lavy M. W. Montacu 
Let. lo C'tess Bute a0 Aug., If ever yon catch her stealing 
of sweetmeats. 


33. After a noun of action. 

1135 O. E. Chron, God man he wes, and micel zie wes of 
him. ¢12z00 Oran Ded. 19 3iff Enaglissh folle, forr lufe off 
Crist, Itt wolldegernelernenn. a 1300 Cursor B1. 24984 (Got), 
I tru in..hali kirke,..forgiuenes of sinnes. ¢1380 Wrenr 
Wks. (1880) si Gret desir of heuenely pynges. ¢ 1400 (¢itle) 
The Sege off Melayne. 1948 Haut Chron, Edw. 1V 236 
Testifiyng the receipte of the pencion. 1563 //omilies 1, 


ity of h 


70 


Com, Prayer §& Sacraut. (1859) 356 Confirmation of children, 
ey examining thei of their knowledge. 1676-7 MarveLt 

orr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 512 Obstruction of the publick justice. 
@171§ BuRNeT Own Sime (1823) 11. 348 He had tbe manage- 
ment of a seeret press. 1791 Mas. INCHBALD pee: Story 
I. v. 44 An inordinate desire of admiration. 1861 M. Patri. 
son Ess, (1889) I. 48 A domiciliary visit in search of heretical 
books. 73 Rousseau 1, 344 The betrayal of 
a secret. 1888 Athenxum 3 Nov. 595/3 Wis explanation 
of various faets is not ours. 

34. After an agent-noun. ; 

Sometimes closely approaching the relation of the object 
possessed, in 48 b. . 

a1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 217 Ich bileue on god feder 
al-mihti schuppare of beouene and of eorde. 1382 Wyctir 
Mait. iv. 19, TI shal make jou to be maad fisheris of men. 
1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 124/x Sellers of ale, that breken 
th’assise. 1559 W. Cunsinenan Cosiogr. Glasse 173 They 
are great drinkers of Agua vitz, 1601 Suans. Zwel. N.1. 
iii, go, I am a great eater of beefe. 1684 1, P. tr. Fambre- 
sarius' Art Physick. 48 Nature, the Architectress of the 
Body. @1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 397 The Arbi- 
tress of thrones. 1856 ‘Crawtey’ Sil/iards (1859) 6 Many 
foreigners are very excellent handlers of the cue. 


XI. Indicating that ¢ respect of which a quality 
is attributed, or a fact is predicated. 

35. After an adj. (e. g. swift of foot); In respect 
of, in the matter of, in point of, in. Now literary 
and somewhat archaic, exc. in particular phrases, 
as blind of one eye. (In OE. on; F, de; L. abl, 


gen. (ace. of respect).) 

The ofclause is grammatically an adverbial qualification 
of the adj., for which an adv. may often be substituted, e.g. 
weak of mind, ‘mentally weak’. Taken together, the 
adj. + the efclause = a compound (parasynthetic) adj., ¢. g 
light of foot, ‘light-footed ’, strong of limb, ‘strong-timnbed : 
It is farther equivalent to the ¢/clause of quality ia XII, 
e.g.'a man weak of mind’ =‘a man of weak mind’; the 
latter being the ordinary prose form. 

ax2zag Ancr. R. 158 Jung of 3eres ase he was. ax300 
Cursor AM. 3730 (Gatt.) Brith i noght be sua liht of (Coté. o} 
fote. 1362 Pinow P. Pl. A. x. 32 Mon is him Most lyk of 
Marke and of schap. 1393 /éid. C. xv. 187 Pe larke. .is loue- 
loker of lydene, And swettur of sauour and swyfter of 
wynge. € 1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pai er blakk of 
colour. c1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) tei, That ladi.. 
bry3te of ble. @ 1533 Lo. Berners A/uou 314 The emperour 
was hole of his thygh that Huoa had beaker 1605 SHAKS, 
Aacé, ii. 52 Infirme of purpose. 1611 Brats 2 Sam, iv. 4 
A sonne that was fame of [Covern. on] his feete. 1 
Davoen Virg. Georg. m1. 120 Of able Body, sound of Lim! 
and Wind. 1783 Moret. Ainsworth's Lat. Diet.u, Luscus, 
blind of one eye. 1891 Cornd. Alag. Oct. 416 Hard he was 
of haad and harder of heart. 2 

b. After Jong, late, quick, slow, hard, ete., and 
followed by a-vbl. sb. Still in use, esp. in dra?. 
(Sc. dang o’ or 2”), but more frequently expressed 
by 71, aé: see the adjs. 

1477 Pasion Lett. 11. 204, 1 beleve yt not, by cause they 
have ben so long of comynks 1741 Monro Anat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 36 The Bones..are so long of hardning. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier /#her. xxii, That day may bea while of coming, 
1842 Arison fist. Europe (1850) XI.) xxiii, § 122 ‘The winter 
was unusually late of setting in. 1887 Besant The World 
avent, ete, XXVHL [He] was slow of catching news. fod. 
Heis rather hard of hearing. I am so quick of catching cold. 

c. Of length, breadth, height, depth, or the like, 
define the refereuce of a statement of measure. 
Obs. exc, in of age; in other cases supplied by zz. 

¢1400 MaunpeEv. (Roxb.) ii. 6 Pe crosse., was of tenth viii, 
cubits. ¢ 3450 Merlin 3x The werke of this tour is iii or iiij 
fadom of height. 1323 Lo. Berxers Froiss, I. eccxxv. 507 
The blade was two els of length. 1526 Tinpace Luke iii. 23 
lesus him silfe was about thirty yere of age. 1843 Fraser's 
Mee. XXVIII. 652 He is. . fifty-three years of age. 

+36. Following a verb; In respect of. Ods. 
(supplied by 272), 

13.. Cursor Al, 10613 (Gott.) As scho of body wex (Cott. 
wex on her licame]. e1rgoo Three Kings Cologne 6 Pat 
hille of Vaws passep of heithe all oper hilles in bat contrey of 
Ynde. ¢1450 Aferdin g2 The tother party..encresed moche 
of peple, 1563 Hye, Art Garden. (1593) 40 To make it 
spread of breadth ia the growing. 1690 W. WALKER 
fdiomat, Anglo-Lat. 346 Land rose of price very much. 

37. Following asb.; In respect of, in, by. arch. 

e3380 Ill. Palerne 44z Pat barne..pat flour is of alle 
frekes of fairnes and mizt. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj, 
A man..whiche of his craft was a rope maker, 1535 Cover- 
DALE Prov. xvi. 28 He ytis a blabbe of his tonge, maketh 
deuysion amonge prynces. ete Ne ids 

II. Indicating a gva/ity or otherdistinguishing 
mark by which a person or thing is characterized, 
(For OE. genitive; F. de; = genttive of quality or 
description.) 


38. Indicating a quality possessed by the subject. 

The quality is usually expressed by a sb. qualified by an 
adj., but may consist of a sb. alone, as in ‘a man of tact’, 
‘a text-book of authority’. It is often equivalent to an adj. 
as in ‘a man of tact’ =a tactful maa, ‘a work of authority’ 
=an authoritative work; ‘a flag of three colours’ = a tri- 
clr flag: ‘a people of many languages’=a polyglot 
people. 

€1200 Oamin 4g Alls iff pez; karrte waerenn Off wheless 
fowwre. e1290.S. Kug. Leg. 1. 457/25 A tour of gret bolde. 
13.. Cursor Af, 27685 (Fairf.) Sum sais he is..of {Co¢t. o] 
grete almus of grete praier. ¢1380 Wyc.ir Paternoster in 
ng. Wks, (1880) 201 It is of inost auctorite. ¢1430 Syr 
Tryam, 868 Syr Barnard was of myght. ©1430- [see AGE 
56.3) €1440 Pramp, Parv. 3763/1 Of o colowre. isiz Act 
4 Hen. VIIT, c 481 To be utterly voyde and of noo force 
ne effect, 1526 ‘Tinpare Matt, ix. 2 Sonne he off good 
chere. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 8 By the 
Promontory of good hope. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane'’s Comm. 
19 He is still of the same minde. 1591 Srenser Ruins 


OF. 


of Time 563 Two Beares..Of milde aspect, and haire as soft 
as silke, 1634 Sir T. Herwert 7vav, 93 Stealing a trifle, of 
two shillings value. 1662 Srituinerc. Orig. Sacr. ut, iii. § 4 
A God of Infinite Justice, Purity, and Holiness. 1711 
Steere Sfect. No. 6 ? 2 He was of opinion none but men of 
fine parts deserve to be hanged. ue Ricwarpson Pamela 
TI. 360 Four Misses all pretty much of a Size. 1794 Hist. 
in Ann. Keg. 38 Several..officers of note fell. 1817 Byaon 
Manfred 1. 1. 36 That word was made For hrutes of 
burthen, not for birds of prey. 1886 Afauch. E.vam., 16 Jan. 
sf4 An Evangelical of moderate views. 1891 Law Kes. 
Weckly Notes 72/2 All the parties. .were not of age. 

b. qualified by @/?, indicating (temporary) con- 
dition. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinlo’s Trav. v.12 The masts and sail 
yards were all of a flame. 19766 Gotpsm. Vie. WW. ix, She 
observed, that ..she was all of a muck of sweat. 1826 
Disraeit Viv. Grey v1. i, The poor man, sir, was all of an 
ague. 1849 Tnackeray Pendennis xvi,‘Do you say so?’ 
Smirke said, all of a tremble. F 

39. Indicating quantity, age, extent, price, etc. 

e205 Lay. 377 A 3ung mon Of priti 3eren. cx230 Hali 
Meid.11 For an edelich delit of an hond-hwile. ¢ 1450 S¢. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) = Before he was of 3eresfourtene. 1523 
Lo. Bexners Froiss. I. coxv. 270 Vhey? speares of syxe foote 
offengthe. 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for Af. 11. i. 204 Are you of 
fourescore pounds 4 yeere? 1621 Burton dxat. Mel. i. 
ii. 1¥. i. (1652) 520 Calf-skin gloves of four pence a pair, 1634 
Sm T. HWerserr /vav, 11 A Portugall Carrack of above 
fifteene hundred tunne, 12788 Afise. in Aun. Reg. 134 A 
woman turned of forty. 1865 Dickens Afnt. Fr. 1.11, A hee 
of fourteen. 1878 Marc. Stoxes Early Chr. Archit. rel. 4 
Simple churches of one chamber. 1891 WV.  Q. 26 Dee. 
5t1/z Small farms of from twenty to one hundred acres. 

b. To this construction with of an adj. is some- 
times added: this is frequent in the case of o/d; 
less so with Jong, broad, high, deep, etc. See 
OLD a, 3b. 

1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regint. (1575) 26 Laimmes of a yeare 
oe 161 Snaxs. Cymih. ae 31 One Vice, but Aeaeanese 
old. 1670 Naasonoucn Jraé. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. % 
(1711) 68 Large Sinelts of 20 Inches long, 1750 G. Hueues 
Barbadoes 234 The stalk..of near one fifth part of an inch 
thick. 186 aeeerres Our Old Horne, Consular Ex: 
periences, A shabby..edifice of four stories high. ao 

AO. Indicating an action, fact, or thing that distin- 
guishes, characterizes, or specifies a time, place, etc. 

This passes into XIV. 

31340- Day of doom [see Doom 56.7, Day sé, 8b]. 1382 
Wyeurr 2 Sas, xxiii, 20 In the dais of snow; [1611 in time 
of snow). — eel. iii. 4 Time of weping, and time of 
lashing; time of weiling, and time of leping. ¢1470 Golagros 
§ Gaw.1 In the tyine of Arthur. 1638- Angle of incidence, 
etc, [see Ancte 56.31 P), 1660 F. Broone tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 5 Caves. formerly inhabited by the Christians in time 
of persecution. 1795 Gextl. Mlag. 545/1 hea of our 
birth and education, 1816 J. WiLson City of Plague \. i 22 
Is it the hour of prayer? 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (i889) L10 
You will find yourself in the country of the mulberries. — 

41. Followed bya noun of action with possessive, 
equivalent to a passive participial phrase, ¢.z. 
‘trees of onr planting’ = trees planted by us, 

This has affinities with IIT and X1IL 

1526 Pilger. Peng. (W. de W. 1531) 2 Not of myne inuencion, 
1553 T. Witson Ret. (1580) § Vo dispose and order matters 
of our owae iavention. 1607 Suaxs. Cor t i. 220 Fine 
Trihunes..Of their owne choice. r61r Binte Lek. xxvii 
16 Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of the 
wares of thy mal ina 1825 Monrcomery Alyin, Stand up 
and hless the Lord, Ye people of His choice. 1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. v. 195 Their immediate superior 
was of her appointment. 1885 Brare (R. V.) /s. cvii. B° 
margin, The Neen of their desire. — /sa.v.7 margin, Vhe 
plant of his delight. Afod. Vegetables of his own growiag. 
A canoe of my son's coastruction. The new nobility of 
Heary VII's creation. , ee i 

AIIL. In partitive expressions; indicating things 
or a thing of which a part is expressed by the 
preceding words, 

42. Preceded by a word of namber or quantity. 

Of may here render L. ex or de. OE. had more commonly 
the genitive case, e. g. ¢ 900 tr. Beda's Hest, m1. vi[ii). (2890) 
174 Monige para brodra. ¢1000 Laws of Aethelred viii. § 1 

is is renee gerecdnessa. See const. of Oxz, Some, etc. 

€g00 tr. Bada's fist. 1. xix. 240 Weeron parr in ba tiid 
inonige of Ongelpeode [sultt de gente Anglorum), € 1000 
St. Andrew (185) 16 Pa ne gesihst xaigne of Godes pam 
haigum. ¢ 1000 4g. Gosf. Matt. x. 29 An of dam [uans er 
tilis| ne befylS on eordan. ¢x000 /éid, Luke vi. 2 Da 
cwedon sume of pam sundor-halgan laid Pharisz- 
ovum). Ibid. vi. 13 He..geceas twelf of him [duodecim ex 
ipsis| 1137-54 O. E. Cévon. an 1137 In mani of pe 
castles wa:roa lof and grin. /did. an. 1138 [Hi] sloghen 
suithe mieel of his genge. e¢1175 Laid, Hou. 35 Eni 
of pine cunne, cxz0g Lav. 613 Six hundred of his 
enihten. /did. 30803 An of hire ringe. 1340 Ayend. 219 
Vef tuo of ou onep hain to-gidere, me nor to bidde. 1382 
Wveur Luke xxii. 24 And stry{ was maad among lem, which 
of hem schulde be seyn to be more, 1523 Lp. Bernxers 
Froiss. 1. ccexxii. gor More than any of his predecessours. 
1596 Danetr tr. Cosmines (1614) 338 Whither euery of 
their confederates should send their ambassadors. 1625 
Be. Mountacu App. Cesar 149 Wither of the two States 
disjoynedly. 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 3 Of 
sixty five persons that we were in all, but fiveescaped. 1679 
O.onuam Poets (1686) 34 Not Knigbts o'th Port Show more 
of impudenee. x81 Jerrerson /¥rit, (:830) IV. 176 ‘The 
rest of the world. 1849 Macautav Hist, Eng, viii. H. 328 
Of sixty magistrates aud deputy licutcnants..only seven 
had _ given favourable answers. 1865 Grote Plato (1875) 
Pref. 8 There..[was] little of negatioa or refutation in their 
procedure. 1895 Bookman Oct. 17/1 For which some of us 
would gladly give all the novels ever written. 

b. Preceded by a sb. (or adj. used adso/.). 

egoo tr. Beda's Hist. v. iii. 392 Sumu famne of dara 
nunnena rime [de numero virginum). ¢x1000 AZL¥RIC 


OF. 


Gen. ti. 11 Ancea of pam hatte Fison. 


- Wreiir Join 
iii, 1 Ther was a man of Pharisees [ 


ex Pharitris), 


Nicodeme bi name, n prince of the Jewit. 1567 Martet Gr. 
Forest 78b, In the high grasse, wherin nothing can 
espied of him saving onelye his hornes. 1798 Maas 


Rinoewr ley, Madeira 6x ‘The only hirds of this order. 
arBoa Cowrer Wks. IV. 195 The spacious of mankind. 
1805 Oracle in Spir. Pub, Frals. (1806) 1X. We The drudger 
of the party. 1 Athenzuut 3 Nov. §97/1 Had three sons, 
of whom Thomas married twice. 
¢c. Under the partitlve form the whole may be 

ineluded. (In sense these have affinity with 22.) 

1479 W. Paston in 7. Lett. U1. 241 Ther be ti systers of 
them. 1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb,) 71 Thaugh ther of vs 
were fyue we coude not defende vs. @ x548 Hatt Chron, 
tien. brie 261h, You of the Clergie preache one against 
another. /éfd., You of the temporaltie, bee not cleane nnd 
unspotted of malice andenvie. 1595 Suaxs. 1 f/en, Vy 
lv. 205 If 1 fought not with fiftie of them, I am n bunch 
of Radish. 1711 Aonisox Specs. No. 93 »1 We all of us 
complain of the Shortness of ime, <Afod, There were only 
five of us; and more than twice as many ofthem, Take 
part of it, not the whole of it. 

d, Followed by an adj. used absol. (after F.or L.). 

1650 Fant Mowst tr. Senanlt's Man. bec. Guilty 307 Love 
undertaketh nothing of generous, without the assistance of 
desire. 1673 Rav Journ, Low C, 67 This Source hath that 
of peculiar to itself, that [ete.], 1788 Lend. Mag. 429 If 
their souls carried nothing with them of terrestrial. 1800 
Fox in Corr. w, Wakefield (1813) 134 In the last..there is 
something of comic. 1821 Byron H’és. VI. 4o2 All that it 
had of holy he has hallowed. 1866 Rusxin Crown rid 
Olive (1873) 143 Whatever of best he can conceive. f 
43. Preceded by a superlative or comparative; 
or by a word eqnivalent to a superlative, e.g. chic, 


flower, cream, dregs. 

c1a0g Lay. 27601 He of alle monnen mest hine lufede. 
¢ 1380 Wilt, Palerne 442 Pat barne..pat flour is of alle 
frekes. a 1400-50 Alexander 307 Ane of be grettist of oure 

odis, 1476 Siz J. Paston in #. Left. 1 1. 166 Yo sholde 

ave that maner in joynture with yowr wyffe to the lenger 
lyver off yow bothe. 1559 W. Cunsincnam Cosmogr, Glasse 

3 Th’ Earth..is lowest of all Elementes. 1576 Furminc 
Tali J. Epist. 398, | count him the rather of the twaine to 
bee chosen. 1590 Srenser #.0.1. 1, Introd, 2 O holy virgin, 
chiefe of nyne. 1697 Davorn Virg. Georg, tv. 200 He gather'd 
first of all In Spring the Roses, pple in the Fall. 1820 
L. Hunt Indicator No. 49 (1822) I. 389 The absurdest as 
well as the most impious of all the dreams of fear. 1834 
Meow Angler in Wales 11. 163 We made the best of our 
way back to Tregaron. 1892 Bookman Oct. 27/2 ‘Fhe most 
dogged of fighters, the most dangerous of enemies. /od. 
Which is the elder of you two? P 

b. ellipt. Of all (of any) = most of all; espect- 
ally. 

21370 Robi. Creyle 58 He oe of alle thynge, Hys 
hredur schulde have made hym kynge. ¢1460 Tocuneley 
Myst. xi 31 Blyssed be thou of alle women. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich. £/f, m. i. 68, 1 doe not like the Tower of an place, 
1738 Brakecey Alciphr.1.§ 5 It is what | desire of all things. 
1870 Trotiore Phineas Finn goo The Earl desired it of all 
thin 1885 Manch, Exam, 20 Oct. 5/1 He, of all men, 
should have some sympathy with doubters like himself. 

¢c. Of (ail) other, and the like, in which ofher 
after a superlative is illogical (unless of orig. had 
the notion of ‘singled out from’, ‘taken from’). 

¢1380 Wetter Se/, Wes. 111. 342 Cristis, viker shulde be 

rerste man of opir, and mekerst of opir men, 1470-85 

fatory Arthur x. xiv, Thou art fayrest of alle other. 1559 
W. Cunsincnam Cosmogr. Glasse 82 The place most excellent 
of other in the Earth for pleasure. 1605 Suaxs. Afacd. v. 
viii. 4 Of'all men else I baue auoyded thee. 1635 A. StaFFoRn 
Fem. Glory 43 Ut comes to them the last of ali other, 1667 
Mitton . £. wv. 324 The fairest of her Daughters Eve. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 4/4 It is the thing of all 
others that we want you to do 

d. (One) distinguished ont of a number, or out 
of nll, on account of excellence; also with repeti- 
tlon of sb., sometimes intensive, as in the Hebraistic 
Song of songs, holy of holies; 30 book of books, man 
of men, heart of hearts. 

1382 Wveur Song So/., Heer gynneth the booc that is 
clepid Songus of Songis. 1394 Mastowe & Nasue Dido 
ut. ili, That man of men. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 169 Now 
the Glass was one ofa thousand. 1831 Macavtay in Life 
& Let#, (18801 I. 243 He gave me adinner of dinners. 1866 
W. Cottins Armadale ww. ii. I. ago The new sailing-master 
is a man of ten thousand. 5 

44, Followed by a possessive case or an absolute 
possessive pronoun. 

Originally peaitive; but subseq, used instead of the simple 
possessive (of the possessor or author) where this would be 
awkward or ambiguous, or as equivalent to an appositive 


hrase; eg. this son of mine =this my son; @ dog of 


‘ohn's =n dog which is John's, a dog belonging to John. 
(All the early examples, and many of the later, are capable 
of explanation as partitive.) 

#1300 Cursor Af. 6480 Pi neghbur wijf 3erne noght at 
haue, Ne aght [Get#. nor best, 7772, beest] of his, ne mai,ne 
knaue. 1374 Cnaucer Troylus 1. 492 (548) A frend of his 
pat called was Pandare. ¢1366 — Stonk's Prol 13 Any 
neighebore of myne. ¢1400 Gamelyn a4i-2 ‘ Now [have 
i-proved many tornes of thyne, iow most’, he seyde, 
* proven on or tuo of myne'. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23, 
I 3eve here. .the clothes of myn that longe to the bedde that 
she hath loyen in. xgoa Privy Purse Exp. Elis. of York 
(1830) 79 A yong hors of the Quenes. 1527 KR. THoane in 
Ha atte Voy. (1589) 252 Two Englishmen, friends of mine. 
1535 Covernace Aficak vii. 8 thou enemie of myne, 
reloyce not nt my fall. 1600 Suaxs. 4. V. Lv. ii 82 Looke, 
here comes a Loner of mine, and a louer of hers, 163 
Muto Zycidas 102 That sacred head of thine 163 
Ln. Dicsy, etc. Lett, conc. Relig, i. (1651) + Many personall 
defects of mine own. 1687 Concreve Old Bach. m1. vi, Ads- 
bud, who's in fault, mistress of mine? 17178 Warts Ps. cxix. 
1. vi, Thou hast inclin‘d this heart of mine Thy statutes to 
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fulfil, 1904 Dr For Men. Cavalier (1840) a55 This was.. 
n false step of the..general's, 1870 Lowett Study (Vind. a 
Tt is positive rest to look into that garden of his. 

45. Without prec. partitive word, as obj. ofa verb, 
or pred, after de: =a portion of, one of, some of, 
some. Mostly arch. 

€ tr, Bada's [ist. wt. xx. 246 Wes he of discipulum 
Aidanes {erat de discipulis, c1000 Aitenic Saints’ Lives 
Il. xxvii 260 I¢ habbe of Sam stocce de his heafod on 
sto. ¢ 1000 — Gen. iii. 6 Ieo..zenam pa of pres treowes 
wastme. croo0 sigs, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 8 Syllap us of cowrum 
ele. ¢1 Lay. 14473, | pan nord ende 3if heom of pine 
Yonde, /éid. 31771 He wet nf ane uisce. 1340-70 Alex, & 
Dind.1% Pan comanndede be king cofli to feche OF pat fre- 
liche frut. ¢1 Cnaucer C. 7. Prod. 146 Of smale houndes 
hadde she pat she fedde With rosted flessh. c1ggo Aleriin 
i. 23 Like ns thei hadden ben of the slayn. 1§97 Suaxs. 
a Ifen. IV, iv. 354 1s shee of the Wicked? 1654-65 Earn 
Oraray Parthen. (1676) 535 To lose of his own Men, or to 
kill of the Kings, were equal ndvantages. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No, 166 ? 2 You see of them in every Way of Life, 
and in every Profession, 1820 Keats Ode Nightingale i, 
As though of bemlock I had drunk. 1890 Heaty /nsu/a 
Sanctorum ga When the horses tasted of the grass, they 
both fell dead. 

b. After partake (also formerly part, parlicipate). 

¢1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 138 
Crist parted wip folke of goodis pat he had, r611 Biste 
Rom, xi. 17 And thou .. with them partakest of the roote 
and fatnesse of the Oliue tree. 1654-66 Fart Orneay Par. 
then. (1676) 687 My looks inetioiperel of my hopes. 1848 
FitzGreato Letters, etc. (1889) 1.191 Whose turkey I ac- 
cordingly partook of. 

46. = One of, a member of; hence, belonging 


to, included in, taking part in. 

14as- [sce Counsen. 54.6) ¢1440 Tindale 1671 He was sum 
tyme with hym of meyne. 1615 G. Sanpvs Trar. 103 
Their Priests wero... of his councell in all businesses of im- 
portance. 1657 Cromwect Sf. a1 Apt. in cae Who.. 
were all of a piece upon that account. 167 Ray Yeurn. 
Low C. 36 Wf any desire to be admitted of the University, 
arog Atuins Parl. & Pol. Practs (1734) 15 Keble, of 
Counsel for the Lord B. 1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) 
LV, 348, } am ever of party against myself. 1806 JerreRson 
Writ, (1830) IV. 47 Tracy has been of nlmost every com- 
mittee during the session. 1845 BrowninG Lost Lender i, 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, Burns, Shelley, 
were with us, 21859 Macautay //ist. Eng, xxiii, V. 83 ile 
had not been sworn of the Council. ‘ 

b. Followed by an adj. in the superlative: = 
one of, some of, something of; formerly also advd. 


= asa thing of. 

rs4z Uoate Aras, Apoph. 212 b, The matter gooeth not 
allof the wurst. 1548 — Arasm, Par. Fokn 7 If any man 
do not vse all of the best that thing whiche of his nature is 
..the very best. «1648 Lo. Herseat fen. VILL (1683) 29 
Those who thought the late Proceedings to have been o 
the severest. 1709 Mas, Mancey Secr. fem, 736) L109 That 
Satisfaction .. he was now afraid came of the latest to him. 
1877 J. D. Cuampras Diz, ag 230 The bread should 
be of the whitest and finest. 1878 Fr. A. Kempir Kec. ofa 
Girlhood 11, i. 35 My person was indeed of the shortest. 

XIV. In the sense Belonging or pertaining to; 
expressing possession and itsconverse: ‘the owner 
of the house’, ‘the house of the owner’. 

Formerly expressed by the genitive, and still to some 
extent by the possessive case (with transposition of order). 
The use of of began in OF, with senses 47, 48, expressing 
After the Norman Conquest the example of the 
French dz, which had taken the place of the L. enitive, 
cansed the gradual extension of ¢/ to all uses in which OE. 
had the genitive; the purely possessive sense was the last 
to be so affected, and it is that in which the genitive or 
‘possessive’ case is still chiefly used. Thus, we say the 
King’s English, in preference to the English te the Kings 
but the King of England in preference to Lugland's King, 
which is not cael ordinary prose English. 

47. Belonging to a paces asa native or resident. 

This oceurs in OF. with the sense of origin =' springing 
or coming from, belonging hy origin to’ (properly rrb)3 in 
the rath c. this passed into the sense “belonging to as 
inhahitants or occupants’, ‘living in’, and so o' 
' situated in or at’. cs A 

€893: K. Ecrren Oros, Contents 1 vit, Hu Gallie of 
Senno abracan Romeburs. /éfd. 1. iii, § 3 Mutius..an monn 
ofdere byriz. goo 0. &. Chron, an, 896 Da men of Lunden 
bytiz. 972 Blicel. ont 71 Hit is se Nadzarenisca witza 
ss Galileum. . 

O. E. Chron. an, 1137 P 2 Hi suencten suyde 


11 
Thretcs men of be land mid castel weorces. bid. &7 
Pe ludeus of Noruuic bohton an. xristen cild. ¢ 1175 


‘Lamb. Hom, 129 Det weter .. wes lide and swete ban folce 
of israel. Pe wes sur and bitere alle i monnen of ban 
Yonde. cr20g Lay. 632 Pa cnihtes o n castle, 1382 
Wveite Mat?. xii. 4x Men of Nynyue shall ryse in dome 
with this generacioun, 1388 — Fis fees ix. 15 Fier go out.. 
and deuoure the cedris of the Liban, 1523 Lo. Branaas 
Froiss. 1. 102 They of the towne ee nat wher the 
countesse was become. 1568 Gaarron Chron. II. 331 The 
of London, namely the honest Citizens were greatly afray: 
1708 Lond, Gas. No. 4464/8 Nathaniel Ogborne of Chipping- 
sodbury.., Cheese-Factor. 1830 Lixotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
98 The Black Birch of North America, 1847 Tennyson 
Princess 1. 34 We of the court. end 
b. Belonging to a place, as situated, existing, 

or taking place there; belonging to a place or 
thing, as forming part of it or of its equipment, or 
ag attached to or derived from it (in which sense 
it appronches the partitive). 

c11aa O. &. Chron. an, 1102 Peofas .. breokan pa mynstre 
of Burh, /did, an. 1116 On pisum ylean geare beernde eall 
pect mynstre of Burh..and..eall pa mieste dl of pa tuna, 
c1aso Gen, & Ex, 469 Tubal .. Wopen of wizte nnd tol of 
grid Wel cude e3te [read fezte). 1375 Barsova Bruce xXx. 
324 He salit, and left the grund of Spanze On north half 


things | 


| genitive, and akin tot 
| preferabl 


| fan..Petres..Cristes] ¢1 


OF. 


hym. sqtz Rolls af Parit. W1. 630/1 Robert Tirwhi 4 
tice of the Kin ly he 1424 Pititon Lett. br cara 
yates of the Priorie of the Trinite chirche of Norwiche. 
1608 Witirt /exapla Exod, 165 The fables of his religion 
as he impioustie calleth them. 1613 Puacuas /igriniage 
(1614) 559 The Deserts of Lyhia have in them many Hy- 
dra’s. 1639 De Gary Compl. Horse. 306 Trke of the oy 
of Aspick one ounce. 1756 Mus. Lennxox tr. Sw//y's Mest, 
Ww (1778) 124 One side of the barricadoes, 1809 Matuin 
Git Blas vu. xvi &13 Innumerable articles of housekeeping. 
1843 Fraser's Mlag. XXVIII. 698 Napoleon reached tho 
~~. Gera. - fa Anglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) 1. iti. 
125 Companions of his exile. 2692 Lat Times XCI1. 

‘The 8th section of the Act. _ — 


- ¢, Belonging to a time, as existing or taking 
place in it. 

1526 Tinpatr J/ait, v. a1 It was snyd vnto them off the 
olde tyme [Wvcrtr to eld men; 1611 by them of old time}, 
1540 Prymer tide-p., With the Pystels and Gospels of 
Sondayes and hbelydayes in Englysshe. 1 Data tr. 
Steidane’s Comm. 398 b, Your letters ..of the xsi, of 
December. 1656 East Mono. tr. Baccodini's Advts, fr. 
Larnass. WW. xC. (1674) 343 They. finished that which ap- 
peared so dreadful tomen of former times, 1851 THackrray 
Eng, #1 semi. (1853) 13 Aman of that time. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1.44 The massive and imposing style of the four. 
teenth century. 1870 Bavant //iad I. tv. 120 By rules like 
these The men of yore laid level towns and towers. 1885 
Blanch. Exam. 15 May 5/7 A thing of the near future. 
1893 W. P. Countyay in Acadenty 13 May 413/1 The best 
landscape gardeners of the day. 

48. Belonging to a place as deriving a title from 
it, or as its lord or ruler, as Avng, carl, bishop, 
abbol of. 

Prob. also from the notion of origin. Rare in OE. till mith 
¢., when it became the regular uivalent of Fr. de, of and 
its object being found in xpposition with a genitive case. 

¢ 893 K. AlcerenOros. 1. xi § 1 Alexander, Priamises sunn 
bes cyninges of Troiana bere byrigz, genom bees cyninges 
wif Monclaus of Lacedemonia Creca bytig. ro.. AELFmc 
Gen. xiv. 10 Da feollon a ciningas..ofslagene of Sodoman 
and Gomorran ;eera manfulra peoda, 2 1070 O. E. Chron. 
an, 1066 (MS, C) Harold cyninge of Norwegan [Land WS. 
Harold se Norrena cyng] and Tostiz cork c1saz /did. on 
1102 (MS. E) Se cyng and se cor Rotbert of Balesme, 
bid. an. 1104 Se eorl Rotbert of Normandiz and Kothert de 
Baclesme. /drd.an. 1120 Seo cyng of Engle lande snd se of 
France. .Se eorl of Flandrand and se of Puntiw. 120g Lav. 
24459 Pe zrchebiscop of Tundene eode an his riht honden 
and bi his luft side ilke] of Eoucrwike. c¢14ag Lvoc. 
Assenchl; genes Godfrey of Boleyn. 161a Snecton 
(title) The History of..Don Quixote of the Mancha. 1772 
Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 2/2 [He] created Lord 
llerbert, Baron Herbert of Cherbury and of Ludlow. 1791 
Boswett Joknson 28 Apr. an. 1778, M ee Baorirenao te 
the younger, of S ttiswoode, ed. The King of Great 
Britain, Prince of Wales, Archbishop of Canterbury, Duke 
of Wellington, Earl of Derhy, etc. 

b. Related to a thing or person as ils ruler, 
superior, possessor, or the like. (Akin to the 
objective genitive, sense 34; and sometimes inter- 
ehangenble with a possessive case, esp. when the 
object is a person.) 

1127-31 O. E. Chron, an. 1127 He wets legat of done 
Romescott. ¢1a00 Oasin Moyses wass hafedd mann 
Off Issrazle peode, /érd. 344 Patt streon pate wass 
Allmahhtiz Godd, & King off alle kingess, & Preost off alle 
preostess ec, cxago Gen. & E.x.29 Fader god of alle dinge. 
hid. 12a Of encrile ou3t, of encrile sed, Was erSe mad moder 
of sped. 1483 Wveur Lwke viii 41 He wns prince [1526 
TINDALE, etc, a ruler] of a a — 2 Cor. 3 
Blessid be God and the fadir of oure Lord Jesu Crist, fadir 
of mercies and God of al comfort. ¢1386 Cuaucea Anight's 
7.81 Creon..That lord is now of Thebes the Citee. 1424 
Paston Lett. 1. 16 The Styward of the seyd Duc of Norffolk, 
of al hese lordshippes in Norffolk and Suffolk. 1596 Suaxs. 
Alerch, V. 11. ii. 170 But now | was the Lord Of this faire 
mansion, master of my servants. 1618 J. Tavtoz (Water Pa 
Penniless Pilger. Ws, (1883) 63 The Master of the house. 
1662 Stituincet. Orig. Sacr. 1, iv. $3 Gideon the Judge of 
Israel, 1710 StZELE Sfect. No. 495 Pa The father of him 
was ucoxcomb, 1846 McCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
Il. arg The dean of guild, or head of the Merchant Company. 

49. Belonging to a person (ete.), as something 
that he (etc.) has or eel (= the possessive 

¢ subjective, sense 17.) 

In OF. always, in ME. most frequently, and in Mod.Eng. 
expressed by the genitive or possessive case, 
except when for some reason this is difficult or awkward, ¢. g- 
in quots, 1386 (second), 1596, 1895. J 

¢ 1200 Onmin 666 3iff patt itt. sep Pe wlite off ennglekinde. 
at Cursor M. 20063 (Gott) Ur aun Langage of pe 
norpren fede. a Wycur 1 Cor. i 1a Forsoth | am of 
Poul [Vulg. ani], forsoth 1 of Apt neue, 1 of Cephas, 
forsoth lof Crist. [OE. Gregory's Past.C. 210 Paules. . Apol- 
3s ntavcea Anighi's 7. 70 Inthe 
temple of the goddesse clemence. /#7/d. 134 he bones of his 
frendes that weren slayn. 1535 Coveroate Auth Contents 
i, Ruth the wife of the one sonne. 1g59 W. Cunxincnas 

‘osmogr. Glasse 177 The soules of men aod women. 1590 
Srensex F. Q. wt if. 13 The children of one syre by mothers 
three. rg¢6 Sutans. Taw. Shr. ¥. Nee He is.-heire to the 
Lands of me signior Vincentio. 1 ‘vsae ie Hist, Eng. 1. 
820 The Ayries of Hawks, 171a Pora Speci. No. 408 F 5 The 
Milk of a Goat. 1808 Forstes Perenn. Calend. 21 May, The 
leaves of plants, 1886 Palf Mali G. 17 uly sly The tomb 
of England's first martyr. 1895 Law Times 3133/2 The 
widow of a man who had been killed at a level crossing. 


b. Belonging to a person or thing as a quality 
or attribute. (Also interchanging with the posses- 
sive case, esp. when the object is a person, animal, 
or space of time, as a month’s salary’. 

exaa Bestiary 119 Durg grace off ure 


le F300 
Cursor AL. For gretines of his git. ¢ se Cusvces 
CT. Prol. Ba telle yow al the condicion OF 


OF. 


e450 Pol, Rel, § L. Poewts 104 1t is of be for to forgyfe 
Alkyn trespas both more and mynn. 1502 ARNOLDE Chrovt, 
(1811) 280 In the tendir age off you. «1548 Hate Chron., 
Hen. Vill 248h, The_value of the grounde so lytle. 1359 
Avimer Harborowe Divb, The welfare or ilfare of the 
whole realm, 1604 Saks. O74. tv. i. 206 But yet the pitty of 
it, lago; oh Tago, the pitty of it, Tago. 1648 Royadist’s 
Degence 109 Words cannot express the barbarousnesse of it. 
1714 Appison Sfect, No. 556 » x4 The chief Tendency of my 
Papers. 1793 Suraton Ldystoue L. § 239 The little irregu- 
larities of boring, 1802 Mar. Eocewortn AMforal T, (1816) 
I. Pref.8 The scene of ‘Ihe Knapsack’ is laid in Sweden, 
1843 P. Parley's Aun, WV. 346 The breezeless stillness of the 
summer air, 1886 Atheneunt 30 Oct. 560/3 His failure seems 
«sto be due to a want of singleness of aim. 4 

50. Belonging to a thing, as something related 
in a way defined or implied by its nature; e.g. the 
cause, effect, origin, reason, result of ; the correla- 
tive, counterpart, match, opposite, original of; a 
copy, derivative, image, likeness of; the square, 
cube, logarithm, tangent, differential, or other 
mathematical function of See under these words. 

¢ 1200 Orin 706 Hiss sune shollde ben Biginning off patt 


blisse. ¢131§- [see Cause sé], ¢1386- [sce Errect sd]. 
1389- [see Copy sd.]. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Viv, The 


yntynge of her face..was cause and oeeasion of suche 
orryble countrefaiture. 1g59 W. Cunnincuam Cosmrogr. 
Glasse 71, 1 am glad you understand the reason of it. 1602- 
[see CorRELATIVE si.],_1617- [see Counterpart]. 1639 Laub 
IVks, (1849) If. 277 No good cause can be assigned of it. 
1646- [see Cuse s0.]. 1709 StecLte Tatler No. 130 ? 10 The 
Anniversary of the Birth-day of this Glorious Queen. 19776 
Maiden Auné Vi. 16, 1 informed them the cause and event 
of my ramble. 1804 Mitroro fxg. Prine, Harmony Lang. 
(ed. 2) 405 ‘The analogy of the language. 1807 Hutton Course 
Afath WU, 281 We may also derive the fluxion ofany fraction, 
or the quotient of one variable quantity divided by another. 
1847 Lytton Lueretia gx Wait..the effect of the cataplasms 
I have applied. : ; 
51. Belonging to an action or the like, as that 


to which it relates. 

1534 Ende of felycitie [see Enn sd. rg]. 15 3 SHAKS. 
Luerece 113 Far from the purpose of his coming hither, He 
makes excuses for his being there. 1677 MARVELL Cor. 
Whks, 1872-5 II. syo Those two days afforded litle matter of 
writing. 1812 JEvFERSON H7rif. (1830) LV. 175 It would only 
change the topic of abuse. 1886 World 18 Aug. 18 The 
weather is the solitary topic of conversation. 

XV. Indicating a point or space of time. 

52, At some time during, in the course of, on. 

App. taking the place of the Com. Teut. and OE, genitive 
oftime. Now only in the colloquial of an evenrug, of a 
morning, ofa Sunday afternoon, and the like. 

[gat O. E. Chron. (MS. A.), Pa efter bam bers ilean sumeres 
gegadorode micel fole hit, cx100 /dfd. an. 47 Pis was pes 
feordes geares his rices. ¢ 120g Lay. 2861 Fure pe neuer ne 
abeostrede, winteres nesumeres. /é/d, 3255 Heo wolden.. 
feden..pane king. .daies and nibtes.] 1382 Wvcir Gen. xx. 
8 Anoon of the ny3t [1388 bi ny3t] rysynge, Ahimalech [ete.]. 
1472 Presentu Furies in Surtees Mise. (1888) 23 Maid 
asalt..& afrayd his neyghburs of Palmsondai. 1g90 SuaKs. 
Afids, Nu. i. 253 There sleepes ‘Tytania, sometime of the 
night. 1612 Ace?..tk, W. Wray in Antiquary XXXIL 214 
Great thunder... and also the like of new yeares day following, 
1657 Manchester Court Leet Rec. (1887) LV. 212 For buying 
and selling pullen both of one day. 1741 Ricnarpson 
Pamela V1, 149 Of a Thursday my dear Father and Mother 
were marry'd. 1741 C’tess Pomrrer Cory. (1805) III. 178 
Here the company meet of a summer's evening. 1830 J. H. 
Newman fe ee) i. 222 My practice to walk of a day to 
Nuneham, 183x Cartyce Sart. Res. 1. iii, All the Intellect 
of the place assembled of an evening, 1899 W. J. Knarr 
Life Borrow \. 79 The father made his last Will and Testa- 
ment of a Monday. 

b. Sometimes the genitival -s is retained 5 perb. 
often understood as plural. Cf A-xicurs, 

1740 Cuesrerr. Lett, (1792) 1. Ixviii. + [To] sleep sound 
of nights. 1753 A. Murray Gray's fan Frail, No, 50 [They] 
begin to drop in here of Evenings. 1820 Lamp Evia Ser. ie 
Christ s Hosp. 35 Yrs. ago, Shut up by himself of nights. 
1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xix, Dice can be played of 
mornings as well as after dinner, 

a Of this date, dating from this day. (Se. and 
SS 

1866 Glasgow Trade Circular, The Subscriber .. has 

retired of this date from the Company. 1882 Scuovuea Hist, 
U.S. 1, 284 All interdictions against Great Britain would 
cease of the same date [noth of the next June]. 

63. During, for (a space of time). (In later use 
only with a negative.) Os. or arch. 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blanche r105, | was warished of 
al ny sorwe Of al day after. ¢ 1374 — Troylus v. 282 This 
Pandare pat of al be day by-forn Ne myght haue comen 
Troylus tose. c1400 Destr. Troy 13456 The biggyng.. was of 
Tong tyme beleft. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb. 1723 Periancel 
ofal that long night For verrey sorow noght slepe might. 1523 
Lo, Beaners /roiss. 1. x. 10 They wist nat of two dayes 
wher they were, 1587 MAscaLL Govt. Cattle, Hogges (1627) 
265 Giue him no meat of an houre ortwo after. 1631 WEEVEA 
Anc, Fun, Mon. 220 That he should not weare a shirt of 
three yeares, aA P. Henry Diaries § Lett. (1882) 267 It 
had not rayn’d of many weekes hefore. 1 2H, Broox 
Fool of Qual. (x809) lil. 73. Not seeing or hearing from 
him of afong time. 1833 S. Austin Charac. Goethe 11. 334 
Persons whom we have not seen of a long time. 

54. Of old, of yore, of late, of late years, and the 
like, prob. orig. were in sense 2; but have come 
to mean In or during the time specified. 

€x400 Destr, Tray 13454 Thedur kynges wold come hy 
custom of olde, For to hunt at the hert by the holt sydes. 
1443 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 406/1 Ve verray and trewe makyng 
of old used and continued. ¢1470 [see Late B. 2]. 1576 
Freminc Panopi. Efist. gor Wee sawe (of late yeares) the 
epistles. .both bredd. .and also buried. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
frav. 118 Cazbeen is that City whieh of past ages was cald 
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Arsatia. 1766 Gotosm, Vic. IV. xxii, Your poor father and 
} have suffered very much of late. 1812 Byron Ch. 7/an. 
1. xxix, Where dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckless queen. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX, 181/1 The duties.,have been 
very much lightened of late years. 
XVI. In Locative and other obsolete uses. 

Many former uses of of are difficult to class, Some of 
these arose from employing it as a literal rendering of 
French de (or of L. a, ex, de), in phrases where English 
idiom would have required some other preposition ; others 
arose from a confusion with om, or erroneous expansion of 
a, o = on (A prep, O prep.), or of Sc, a’ for #’=1n. Others 
were app. due to confusion of constructions. Without en- 
deavouring to distinguish these, examples are here given in 
various senses, 


+55. In sense on. Obs., collog., or vulgar. 

1380 Wveur Sed, Ws. 111.357 Pis is not groundid of 
Crist. 1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax 
to pe bretherhede. 1440 J. Suirtey Dethe A. Yames 23 
Thare heddes set upe of the gates of Sent Johannes Towne. 
1516 Fest, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 80, I will that myu ext lay a 
stone of my grave and that an ymage of our Lady be sett 
of the same. 1535 CoverDaLe Afark vi. 33 Many .. ranne 
thither together of fote. 1589 Marprel. Epit. (1843) 60 He 
bestow a whole booke of him. 1 Suaks. Aferch. Vit. 
ii, 104,:1 am sure he had more haire of his taile then J haue 
of my face. 197 Lyiy IVom. fu Afcone mt. ii, Of that con. 
dition lam yours. 1604 Afeceting of Gallants at Ordinarie 
(Percy Soc.) 23 Pulling downe a house of Fyre, 160 
Dexxer Knt’s Conjur. (1842) 63 Mercurie (that runs of all 
the errands betweene the gods). 1621 Bury IWitls (Cam. 
den) 167 Desiringe ..he would bestowe some of my hows. 
holde of my brother Nicke. 1662 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm. 
xxiv. § § (1669) 318/2 They turn their back of that light. 
1668 Drvorn “ven. Love ww, iii, A mischief of all foolish 
disguisements ! 1736 Fart. WALDEGRAVE in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 389, 1 could not ie of the Due .. 
till yesterday. 1746 WestEy IAs. (1872) 1.15 She might 
send him of an errand. 1777 Suerwwan Sch. Scand. y. i, Oh, 
plague of his nerves {| Be. 

+b. esp. with séde, hand, part, or similar word. 
Cf. I. du cété de, L. ab, ex parte, etc. Obs. 

1432-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 93 Assyria hathe on the este 
parte of hit [ad ort] Vude, of the sowthe [aé azstvo] Media, 
of the weste parte the floode of Tigris. ¢1489 Caxton 
Sonues of Aymon tii, 73 Of the one side of it [a high rock] 
was betyng a greteriver. 1526 TinDALE Nev, xxii. 2 Off ether 
syde [ex utrague parte] off the ryner was there wode off 
lyfe. 1535 CoverDALe 1 Aface. v. 46 They coude not Ke by 
it, nether of the right honde ner of the left. 1848-9 (Mar.) 
Bk, Cont, Prayer Offices 23 Of theyr parte a great token of 
charitic. 1579-80 Nortu éutarchi (1676) 66 Of his Fathers 
side, he was descended of King Codrus. 1583 Stocker Crv. 
Warres Lowe C. 1. 64h, They .. of all handes bestirred 
them, 166a J, Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amébass. 300 En- 
clos'd of alt sides with a high Wall. 1708 Burnet Left. 
(ed. 3) 136 They thought the Advantage was wholly of that 
Side. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 83 Six banks of paddles, 
three banks of a side. 


+56. In sense 7. Mostly Ods. 


¢1430 Lypcate Lyke thyn Audience, ete. 0 in Pol, Rel. § 
. Poems 28 Antonye and poule.. Lyuyd in desert of wil- 


fulle povert. rgag Lo. Berners ross. IL. exivi. [cxlii] 
403 ‘They .. made the greattest reuell of the worlde. 1546 


Nottingham Ree. 1V. 131 He dothe sooffer the horses of 
the market. 1568 Of conscience [see Conscience sé. ro], 
1609 Bist (Douay) Mum. xxxii. 17 Because of the lying of 
wayte of the inhabitantes. 1613 //rdbaldstow, Lincolnshire 
ALS. Court Roll, Those that are resident of their house 
which they keep comons for. 1773 Gounsm. Stoops to Cong. 
11. i, L have just heen mortified enough of all conscience, 

+ 57. In sense ef (or ov). Of all, at all = F. 
dit tout (see also Ava). Obs. 

1419 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 15 Twa 
postes..be set in of hys coste. ?argoo MWycket (ed. Pantin 
1828) p. xvii, That her two sonnes .. myght a one of hys 
ryght syde & one at hys left syde, a@1s48 Hatt Chron, 

‘fen. VF 137 All other graynes, wer sold of an excessive 

rice, above the olde custome. ¢1550 CuExe Afati. xx. 21 

t yees mi ij sones mai sit th’oon of y! right hand and 
th’other of y' left hand, 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 
220 Thay hauing in tham selues na merits of al. 1 
W. Watxer fdiomat. Anglo-Lat. 94 It is cheap of twent 
pounds. xe «FB Merchant's Ware-ho. 32 They feo 
very fine of the Price. 

+58. In sense fo. Obs. 

1523 Lo. Beaners Fro/ss. I. eccciv. 7o2 They ..set fyer of 
dyuers vyllages in Flanders. 1604 E. Gaimstone //fs?. 
Stege Ostend 68 He.. would set fire of one of the Magazins. 


+59. Insense dy. Of Atmself, by himself, alone. 


Obs. (Cf. 12 b.) 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind, 33 We ben sengle of us silf, & se 
men ful bare, 1605 Bacon 4du. Learn. 1. vii, § 9 She was 
solitary, and of herselfe. 1626 — Syéva § 323 Another apple, 
of the same kind, that lay of it Self. a 

+60. In sense of A fref.! (= on, in, into): 
of thre = A-THREE, in three : Ee of = fall a-. 

13.. Senyn Sag. (W.) 78a The grehiound wolde nowt sessed 
be, Til that adder ware toren of thre. 145 Rod/s of Parlt, 
V. 216/1 For asmoche as the persones..named, hath been 
of mysbehavyng aboute youre Roiall persone. 1672 MARVELL 
Reh. Transp. 1. 269 Others fell of oyling and furbishing their 

rmour. 

+61. In sense wis}. Mostly Ods. (See also 26d.) 

1523 Lp. Burners Froiss. J. cexiii. 262 Then they fell in 
communycacion of the lord Charles of Bloys, and of the 
Jord Tohn of Mountfort. 1826 Consett Poor Man's Friend 
ii, These severe critics found fault of this working, 1843 
Loncr. Span. Student 1. v, Padre Francisco! Padre 
Francisco 1 What do you want of Padre Francisco ! 


XVIL. Phrases. 

62. a. Of followed by a sb. forms attrib. or adyb. 
phrases: as, of age, of a certainty, of choice, of 
consequence, of course, of force, of kin, of life, of 
necessity, of purpose, of right, of a truth, of use, of 


OFCALEN. 


wrong, cte.: see the sbs.; also of o/d, etc. in 54. 

+b. Of followed by an adj. (or adv.) formerly 
formed advb. phrases [cf. F. @avant, de loin, de 
nouveatt, ctc.]: as of before, of certain, of enough, 
of ere, of far, of fore, of fresh (of afresh), of hard, 
of high, of light, of more, of new (of anew), of 
night, of ordinary, of the same. Obs. exc. in of 
@ sudden, or as repr. by worn-down forms in a- 
(afar, afresh, alight, anew). 

1297 R. Groue. (Rolls) s92 Ac no3t vor pan pat ober maide 
he louede more of inou. " 7é/d. 8018 A worse peire of inou 
be oper subpe him hroste. @ 1425 Cursor AL. 10748 (Trin.) 
If he spoused were of ere. ¢1470 Henry WVallace xi. 293 
In my mater, as I off for began, i sallconteyn. 1483 Caxton 
G.de la Tour D vjb, The deth that of nyghe foloweth them. 
€x489 — Sonnes of Aymon ii. 62 He.. called of heyghe, 
‘Barons! kepe well that Reynawde scape not’, /éid. ili, 
110 Began the batayil of a freshe. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 62 They being of fresh tormented. 1668 II. 
More Dro, Dial. 1. 59 Lhat the same thing. .may..be pro- 
duced of a-fresh, 


63. Of forms the last element of many preposi- 
tional phrases: c.g. because of; by means of, by 
reason of; for fear of, for the sake of, for want of; 
in behalf of, iv case of, in comparison of, in conse- 
quence of, tn face of, in Leu of, in regard ox respect 
of, in spite of, instead of, on account of, on behalf 
of, on conditton of, on the poiit of; etc. See the sbs. 

Of-, frefix', the prepositional adv. Or, OFF, in 
comb., corresp. to OS. af-, ON. af-, Goth. af, 
OHG, ad-; L. ab-, Gr. dao-, Skt. afa-, forming 
compounds of different ages, 

1 if ybs. and their derivatives of Germanic or 
OE, nge, retained in ME., but now obs. In these 
the original literal sense ‘away, off’ seldom sur- 
vived even in OF.; the compound verb, formed 
by the closc union of particle and verb, having 
usually undergone a modification, extension, or 
transference of meaning, in which the original 
sense of the elements, csp. of the particle, was 
obscured or lost, Examples: ofhold to hold from, 
withhold, ofsake to put away a charge, deny, 
ofthink to displease, grieve, ofask to ask for, get 
by asking, ofclefe to call for, ofsezad to send for. 
Of- frequently added to the verbal notion that of 
‘to do away with, finish off, desiroy, kill’, as in 
ofslay, ofsting, oftread; of ‘to injure, hurt’, as in 
oflie, ofset, ofsit; of ‘to outdo or overcome’, as 
in ofrzde, ofrun. Closely allied to this is the 
sense, in participial adjectives, of ‘overcome or 
exhausted with the action expressed by the vb.’, as 
in ofcalen, offought, ofhungered, ofthirst. Words 
of this class which came down into ME. will be 
found in their alphabetical places. 

In ME. of before a cons. was frequently reduced to o, a-, 
and thus identified in form with several other prefixes of 
different origin: see A- prefix, and Or- prefix*; and cf. 
Abown, OF-HUNGERED, A-HUNGERED, OFTHIRST, ATHIRST, etc. 

2. In later combinations of OE. and ME. age, 
the sensc of the two elements remains manifest, the 
ies being usually = ‘off’; the union is much 
ooser, the particle being in vbs. mostly separable, 
with its position depending on the syntax. It was 
only in pples., verbal adjs., and sbs., that the com- 
bination became more or less permanent. In the 
16th c., of in this connexion passed imperceptibly 
into of-, which is always the form in later com- 
binations. Hence these naturally attach themselves 
to Orr- fref., under which see the ME. examples. 

Of-, prefix 2, in ME. appears sometimes to repre- 
sot eee OR, peibeliiy often phonetically 
reduced to a-, there arose a confusion between the 
prefixes, so that original @- was sometimes ex- 
panded to of-, See OFFEAR, OFFRIGHT, OFGRAME, 
OFGRISEN, OFKEN, OFSCAPE, OFWAKE (in some of 
which, however, of- may be original). 

OFf-, prefix 3, in ME, sometimes varies with ofer-, 
Over, from which it may be shoriened. Cf. OFao, 
OFHEAR, OFTAKE. But this cannot always be dis- 
tinguished from Or- gref.1 in the sense ‘ outdo or 
overcome’ as in ofride, ofrun. 

Of, erroneous form of 08, of, OTH con. until. 

Of, apocopate form of of, THoveH con/. 

Ofald, variant of OroLp a. Ods., single. 

Ofall, obs. form of OFFAL. 

+ Of-a'sk, v. Obs. (OE. ofdesian, -dxian,f.Or-1 
+ destan to ASK.] ¢rans. To ingnire, to ask for; 
to get or learn by inquiry. 

¢ 1000 AELFaic Gen, ix. 21 Da he ofaxode hwet his suna 
him dydon. @rroo in Leg. Rood 7 Pet hio ber ofaxian 
seolde ba halgan rode. 6 1305 St. Kenelm 343 in £. EE. P. 
(1862) 56 Heo of eschte what men hit were, 1340 Ayend, 
153 Hene deb noping bote hit by wel of acsed and y-trid. 


¢1400 St, Alexis (Laud 622) 362 Whan bai mistren nougth 
spede, Ne hym of axen in no pede. 


+Ofcale(n, ff/.c. Obs. [OE., f. OF-14 calen, 
pa. pple. of calan to be cold. See also AcaLr.] 
Affected with cold, chilled, frozen. 


OFCLEPE. 


c1000 Exeric font, U1. 248 Petrus stod ofcalen on dam 
cauertune. ragy R. Giovuc, (Rolls) 6580 pat water. .vpward 
it stey So pat is hupes smorte and of cale{v.rr. of cold, of 
cal, acolde, colde] were ney. 


+Ofcle-pe, v. Obs. [OE ofclipian, -clypian, 
{, Or- + clipian to CuEPe, call.] trans, To call for, 


summon, get by calling. 
c10900 Exrenic Saints’ Lives ii. (Eugenia) 21 
mid lirenme hyre hracddinge ofclypode, 13.. A. Ads, 1810 
He. .ofclepith his channselere. ¢ 3330 rth. § Mler/. 1742 
Vp him stirt sir Fortiger And ofcleped his choonceler. 
bfdaw, variant of Apaw v.l Ods., to wake up, 


Batnn heo 


recover from a swoon. 
Of-down, ofdune: see Anown, 
+ Ofdra-w, v7. Obs. [f. Or- 2, Orr- 1+ Draw 
v.] trans. To draw away, draw to oneself, attract. 
@iseg Ancr. R. 258 Peo pet of-drauhd ear pus Inue of 


oder, fdid. 786 Muchel zeoue of-drawed Inne, 57d. 392 
Uorte of-drawen of us ure Inue touward him. 


+Ofdre-de, v. Obs. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1 of- 
dr&d(d), 2-3 ofdred, 2-4 ofdrad, aflerwards 
reduced to adred, ADRAD, q.v. [f. Or- + OE. 
drtd-an to Dreap; in OE. only in pa. pple.) 
trans. To terrify, fcighten; fa. Aple. frightened, 
afraid; reff. to fear, be afraid. . 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 2xv. 2g Te ferde ofdrad, and be- 
hydde bin pund on ee 11354 Ow F. Chron, an, 1135 
Worben men suide of unndred & ofdred, arroo Mora. 
Ode 43 (Lamb. MS.) Ne berf he bon of-dred [7'rin., Evert. 
of-drad, Yerus adred) of fure. /did. (Jesus MS.) ve Per 
we muwen beon aferd and sore vs of-drede | 7'rin. ofdrade, 
Egert. adrede,. Lamb, adreden). cxs0s Lay. 7575 His 
men weoren of-dredde (¢ 127g adradde} a@1300 Assuenp. 
Virg, (Camb, MS.) Ps Ne beo no3t_ofdrad pe3 ihe beo ber. 
fance K. forn (MS, O) Wel sore y me of drede 
(afs. ZL. adrede] Pat hye wile horn mis rede. /8fd. 1205 
Wel sore hyre of dradde Pat horn child ded were. £1380 
Str Feruntb, 3723 Alle bay waxen sore of-drad. 

+Ofdru'nken, v. Oss. In 2-3 Orm. off- 
drunnenen. [f.OFr-+ DRUNKEN v.)] (rans. To 
drown, swallow up In water. 

¢1z0o Ormin 14611 Peer haliz waterr att te funnt Off- 
drunnenepp alle sinness. /dfd. 14852 Faraoness genge, 
Pact wass offdrunnenedd i pe sxx. 

Ofeald, variant of Orotp a., Oés., single. 

+Of-ea'rn, v. Obs. Also 2 of-ern. [f.Or-1+ 
Earx v.] ¢rans. To eam, deserve. 

cr200 Trin, Coll, Hom, 189 He haued ber purh forloren 
henene wele and of-erned helle pine. a 1aag Ancr. FR, 188 
3if 3e bolicd wo se habbed wurse of-earned. /did. 194 Sum 
iicinke is & sum mislikunge, bet of-earned muche mede, 
Ofen, Ofer, obs. forms of OveEN, OVER, 

Ofer, oferre, obs. forms of AFAR. 

Off (?f), adv., prep. adj., and sb.1 Forms: 1-7 
of, (5 ofe, 6 offe), 5- off (Se. dra/. aff). [Origin- 
ally the same word as OF, as explained under 


that word; off being at first a variant spelling, | 


which was gradually appropriated to the em- 


phatic form, l.e. to the adverb aod the We Nae | 


tional senses closely related to it, while of was | taking of the Plumets of a clocke to make it goe in the 


retnined in the transferred and wenkened senses, 
in which the prep. is usually stressless and sinks 
to (av). Off appears casually from ¢ 1400, but of 
nnd off were not a differentiated till after 


1600: ef. A. 3, B.t. 

In this article are included all examples of the adv. 
whether under (a) the enrlier spelling of, ot (8) the later aff 
but, of the prep., only those uses for which of is now the 
tecognized form; for others see Or. 

A. adv. I. Simple senses. 

1. Expressing motion or direction from a place: 
To n distance, away, quite away; as in go, run, 
drive off. Also expressing resisiance to motion 
towards: as in beat, hang, keep, ward off 

a. 97x Blickl. How, § Man sceolde mid sare on Sas world 
cuman, ..and mid sare of zewitan, ¢ 3386 Cuaucea Xeeve's 
T. Prol. 58 Leneful is wee force force of showue. ¢ 1485 
Di Myst. 1. 379 Com of pan, Iet vs be-gynne, 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 80 Come of .. thou that art dis d 
to Neue all for the loue of Tesn. a3sq48 Hare Chron, 
tien. VIL1, 262 b, Peces of ordinaunce whiche shot of. 

f. 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 12 Neyther could we keepe 
off, .. our outward enimies. 1659 D. Pane /epr, Sea 557 
To drive off his melancholy thonghts. 1726 G. Roaerts 
Four Vears Voy. 28 To send my Mate o with the Boat. 
3765 Gotosm. ic. W. xvii, She is gone off with two gentle- 
men in a post chaise. 180 Dickens Old C. Shop vi, Mr. 
Quilp ut his hat on and took bimself off. 1896 Lazw 7imes 
C. 508/: [He] succeeded in getting the animal under con- 
Irol, and rode off. 

WES. eo 

a, c3000 Laws of Ine c. 74 § 2 Buton he him wille fahpe of 
aceapian. 1923 Lo. Beaxeas Frotss. 1. exxiv. 150 The 
kynge bought of sir Thomas Hallande,.. and therle of 
Tankernyll, and payed for them twentie thousande nobles. 

B. 1568 Gaartox Chron. [1.170 With fayre wordes [he] put 
them off for that tyme, 1666 J. Davies //ist. Cariddy Isls. 
268 ‘They will fall off from what they have promised. 3707 
W. Fuxneu. Voy. round World 259 A small matter of 
Money will buy off a great Fnult. 3 

c. In nantical lang.: Away from land, or from 


the ship; also, away from the wind. 

s6r0 Suaxs. Temp. t i. 53 Lay her a hold, » hold, set her 
two courses off to Sea againe, lay her off. 16x Brate Acts 
xxvii, 32 Then the souldiers cut off the ropes of the boat and 
let her fall off [a/? grec. ov. away), 1621 Beaum. & Fu 
Thierry & Theod. w. li, 1 ‘aia | had A convoy too, to 
bring me safe off, 1697 Dampier Voy. 1, 132 He stood off 
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‘to Sea, and we plied up uncer the shore. 1699 /érd. TL. 1 
22 Then she would fall off 2 or 3 Points ie the Wind, 
1723 G. Konruta Four Vears loy. 27 To sail to tha Isle 
of Sal, and bring off allthe People. 188a Naxrs Seaman. 
ship (ed. 6) 107 Nothing off..,To bring the ship's head nearer 
lo the Wind. 

d. elipr, Gone off, just goiag off, Also fig. 
fallen or falling asleep. 

3791 'G. Gampavo’ Ann, Lforsem. ix. (1809) 106 My 
horse..was off with me in a jiffey. 1815 CAron. in Art, 
Reg. 16 He raised himself up,.and said almost inarticulately, 
‘Lam off’, and_eapired.  s8a2-56 Dr Quincny Confess. 
(1862) 76 I'm off for the Red Sea. 18ga Mzs. Sstvrmes 
Bride Elect xiv, Come, Geraldine, it is time to be off! 
186: H. Kinostrvy Aavenshoe axaviii, He was as fast nff as 
Btop, 1865 Dicxens Dr, Marigold’s Prescript, v. 32' Why, 
you re talking in your sleep !*..' What was J talking about! 
»»' Greek, I think,.but IT was just off too’. 


2. At a distance; distant. Often after a state- 


ment of the distance; also in Aran off, Fan off 
a. a1g00 Garcory Chron, in fist, Coll. Citieen Lond. 
(Camden) 213 One come and sayd that she was ix myle of. 


3526 Tinnare Afatt, axvi. 58 Petet folowed hym a farre of 


{s0 264k ¢. 3m. 3633 Off } 

B. 3873 J. Sannroro ffours Reercat. (1576) 213 Greete 
a redde man and a bearded woman three myles off. 3613 
Puacuas OS ating 8 (1614) 610 A little off runneth a River, 
3638 Six T. Hearert 7rav, (ed. 2) 14 We see the Cape or 
extreame point of Africk 12 leagues off. 1671 R. Montacve 
In Buccleuch MSS, Hist. MSS. Comm) I, sor ‘These are 
projects a grent way off. 1749, Fiewpinc Zom Yones xv. 
xii, A street or two off. 1874 Dasest //alf a Life 1. 173 
We shall mect at Oxford in October, not much more than 
a month off. x Hart Care Christian xi, Glory stood 
off from the looking-glass and looked. 

b. Nat, 

1697 Damrter Voy. I. 44 In the morning we descryed a 
Sail off at Sea. 1726 G. Roaerts Four Vears Voy. 26,1 lay 
off at an Anchor. r 

e. fig. Distant or remote in fact, nature, character, 


' feeling, thonght,etc. Ods. or arch. (in Gr, Britain), 


| confirm this opinion of transubstantiation, that [etc.} 


ee EE 


| aswice, aceorf hi of 
| sfom. 139 He hit bad of acken, ¢1s 


aisgss Rrotey Wks, 173 So far off is it that they do 
3973 
Buewanan Detect. Mary Viv, So far was it of that ne 
lodging and thynges..was rouse for him..that he found 
nat any aue token toward him of a freindly minde. 1607 
Suaxs. Cor. . it 64 That's off, that's off. a 3641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 280 Carsar.. was altogether 
off from thinking it probable. a Presbyt, Banner (U.S) 
Oet., The leader..is not merely off on the subject of future 
probation, but also with regard to tbe Lord’s day. 


3. Expressing separation from altachment, con- 
lact, or position o#; as in 40 break, cast, cut, put, 


shake, take off, etc. 

a. ex000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 30 3if bin swidre band be 
awurp hi fram be. c31200 Trin. Coll, 
S. Eng. Leg. \. 32/98 

Do is heued was of i-smite, 3362 Lanct. 7. “2 Av. 170 

mne Clement pe Cobelere caste of his cloke. crgq 

ecock A’egr. Lx. 52 Y wole leie myn arme to be smyte of, 
1535 Stewaat Cron, Scot. WN. 449 He.. of his claithis 
suddantlie hes done. 1668 Tuunee /ferdal i. 54 Velowe 
scales : whiche with a light occasion fall of. 1571 Dicces 
Pantom. W. xix, Oiij b To cut of from any Trapezium.. 
what part therof ye list. 1646 J. Hau. fore J’ac. 67 The 


better Order. 1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 59 Good Steel 
breaks short of all Gray. a, 

B. 3382 Wve Matt. xix. 7 To 3ene a litil boke of 
forsakynge, and to leeue off {1388 leeue of}, ¢12400 Maunoev, 
(Roxb) viii 31 Do off pi schone ol ie fete. 1535 Covrr- 
pate Song Sof. v. 3, 1 haue put off (16x17 off) my cote. 
3568 Tuney Disc. dlarriage Civb, [He] bit off his owne 
tongue. 3637 Star Chand, Decree § 30 In the putting off 
the knots. a1786 Mas, Hevwoon New Present (x77) 43 
Let it stew..then strain it off. 1834 Mroww Angler tn 
Wades VW. 134 The ball..struck one of the metal buttons on 
the breast of my coat, and glanced off. 1886 Mfanch. Exant. 
22 Feb, 6/1 The entire surface of a country..divided off 
into farmsteads, , 

b. fig. In quot. 1710 for ‘off their hands’. 

1g76 Fuemixe Panofl. Epist. 356 Let us shake off this 
slouthfulnesse. a 3600 MontGomEate Wisc. Poems xxiv. 7s 
Cast of thy comfort. 1710 Steere Tatler No. 248 p 8 The 
common Design of Parents is to get their Girls off as well 
as they can. 371: Apotson Sfect. No. 10g #3 Will laught 
this off at first aswell ashe could. 31777 Watson PArlip JT 
(1839) 121 The people threw off the reserve which they had 
hitherto maintained. 

c. with cllipsis of pa. pple. = come, cut, fallen 
off; esp. prt or faker off'as clothes; no longer on. 

@14ag Cursor M. 7211 (Trin) (My strengpe] is he seide in 
my here: If hit were of, ] were not bon No strenger pen 
anober mon. 1g30 Tixoate /’ract, /'opish Prelates Wks. 
(1g73) 350/1 When the ring was of, he commaunded to burye 
her, 1608 Marston Antonio's Kev. 1. i Wks, 1856 utd 
Enter Balurdo with a beard, halfe of, halfe on. 1724 De 
For Afent. Cavalier (1840) 211 With some of his clothes 
on, and some off. 1797 Anecd. 1d. Chatham (ed. 6) 1. xiii. 
253 The blossom was off, and the fruit was set. 1668 Law 
Rep.3 CP. 423 The horse had his bridle off and a nose-bag on. 


4. So as to Bea ie continuity or cause discon- 


linnance; as in break off, ete 8 declare off, etc. 
a. €1340- (see Rarax v. 53), 1387 TREvISA Higden(Rolls) 
VIN. 377 Leve of (L. Destste), Alwyn, wib by good wille, 
¢147§ Rauf Cotljenr 172 1s aane sa gude as leif of, and, mak 
na mair stryfe. 1596 Srensex £. Q. vi v. 36 His deuotion.. 
breaking of ; 
B. 31867 Marter Gr. Forest 31 b, It will soone wax 


harraii nd leave off fruit bearing. 1657 RK. Licon 
miter Napa .. they break off work 


Barbadoes (1673) 43 Upon Saturday 

sooner by an bour. 1818 Sporting Wag. TET. 91 The match 
went off, nnd all bets were declared void. 1819 Metropolis 
11. 69 The Duke has declared off, and the wounded lover 
does not seem to be anxions to make his pro 
marriage. 1893 Bockuwan Oct. 27/2 Zola began 


of 
by being 


OFF. 


an idealist. He has not left off being one Af 

off me to tarn the water or as ot i ae 
P b: discontinued, stopped, given up; no lonper 
in ge or going on. 

1752 Mas. Lunnox Fent, Ouix. 1. v, His illness havi 
been only # violent piace, . being bow quite one as 
R. Hearne //orse Matches ue aav, Match off, by consent. 
178s Mas. Fretcier in Wesley's Serm, Wii. n 12, Wha 
1811 1X. 36 I lis fever seemed quite off. 1882 Daily Mew: 
1g Ang. 2/1 He understood that the whole negotiation was 
now off. 1901 Scotsman 12 Mar. 5/4 When football is off’ 
and cricket not yel ‘on’, Afod. The gas is off at the meter, 
‘The water has been off for some hours. . 

ce. transf, Of a person: Disengaged, done with, 

1710 Sterte Tatler No. 923 Pp 5 A Youth married under 
Fourteen Years old may be off if he pleases wheo he comes 
tothat Age. 1818 Scott’ Ofd Song'*in Br. Lamm. ania 
< is best to be off wi’ the old love, Before you be on wi! 

ie new, 


5. So as to exhanst or finish; so as to leave none; 


“tothe end; entirely, completely, to a finish; as 


to clear off, drink off, pay off, polish off, work off. 

¢1440 St. Yohn 228 in Uorstmann sf /tengl. Leg. (1881) 471 
Pou..saynede be coppe swetely and suppede it off syne. 
1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 47 Socrates..compelled of malicious 
Tudges to take y* Cup,.. and so to drink it off. 1660 
Manvets Corr. Wks. 1872-5 IT. 18 Some seauenteen shipps 
to be payd of. 1818 Crum Digest (ed. 2) Uf. 167 Contented 
to pay off the mortgage. 1883 Gitmour Mongols xvii. 201 
No set form of liturgy to be got off by heart and repeated. 
3890 G. A. Smita fsafah U1. xii. 207 We do not. kill them 
off by gladiatorial combats. 1897 !Westm. Cas, 20 July 7/2 
These two..will have to shoot off the tie for the Bronze 
Medal, 1900 457d. 13 Dec, 2/3 What is known amongst 
hreedersas' feeding o "for table poultry isa thriving industry. 

b. Finished, worked off; done with work. 

1683 Moxon Meck. Exerc., Printing 385 A Press-man 
usually says, J am off, meaning he has Wrought off bis 
Token, his Bee his Form. 1707 Heaanz Callec?. 26 Aug. 
(0. H. S$.) 11. 36 When ye Text of Livy is off T will consider. 


6. In tbe way of abatement, diminution, or decay; 
as in fo fall of. cool off, go off; also, to be off. 


1632 Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 121 Judginent was 
stayed and the Costes taken off. 3797 Afonthly Afag. 111. 
501 Out of every thousand men, 28 dte off annually. 1826 
Exnminer 65/1 ‘Vhe novelty had gone off a little. 86a 
Lowrit Bigloty P. Poems 1890 11. 260 They'll cool off when 
they come to understand. 1893 National Observer 7 Oct. 
536/1 The place seemed to have gone off a good deal. 

7. In all senses, of may be followed by /rom ; 
formerly, and still dal, by of. 

a. 1§26 Tixpare Matt. viil A good waye off from 
them. 1542 Boospr Dyelnry viti. ue) 246 Stand or syt 
A Penns of from the fyre. 1697 Dastrrer Tey. I. 109 
The wind is commonly off from the Land. 1871 Carve 
in Afrs. C.'s Lett. \V1. 200 She wished to be off from the 
July bargain. 

b. 1693 Suaxs. 2 f/en. 17, 1. i. 96 A fall off of a Tree. 
1667 Maxvert Corr, Whs. 1872-5 11. 2a4 The Lords and we 
cannot yet get off of the difficultyes risen betwixt os. 1678 
Bunvan Pilgr. v 49 About a furlong off of the Porters 
Lodge. 19724 Sterie Sfcc/, No, 306 P 6, I could not keep 
my Eyes off of her. 1975 P. Otrvee in 7. Mutehinson’s 
Diary 7 Wee. 1, 581 A Rebell Pirate. taken,.off of Cape 
Ann. 1875 P. Brooks New Starts in Life vii. 129 If you 
could have filled his po with gold, and feasted his 
hunger off of silver dishes. 

II. In phrases and locutions. 

8. Of is used idiomatically with many verbs, as 
Buy, Come, Das, Get, Go, Loox, Mark, Paty, 
Pass, Rattie, Siow, TAKE, etc. q.v. 

9. Used with ellipsis of come, go, take, elc., so ns 
itselfto functionasavb, Offwith = take or put off. 
c1z0g Lay. 5084 Awei he warp bis gode breond: & of 
mid pere burne. 314., W. Parts Cristine 295 in Horstmann 
Altengl. Leg. (x878} 187 Hire hede shalle ofe fulle sekyrly 
To mome, 1611 Suaxs. Hrat, ZT. u. iii, 63 Ue off, But first, 
Ne do my errand. 3617 Ricn /rish Hwbéud (1623) 25 He 
that pledgeth must likewise off with his cap. 1634 Six T. 
Heraget Trav, 111 If hee returned without victory, hee 
knew his head should off. 1646 N. Locrvea Seri. 19, 
T cannot hand off nor heart off. 1753 Foote £xg. in /'arts 
i Wks. 1799 I. 52 We'll off in a post-chaise directly. Mod. 
vulgar coliog. He off and bought another. 

. esp. 1n imperative phrases, Off/=stand off! 
be off! Off with you! = be off! 

194 Suaxs. Rick. {//, v. tii, 344 OF with his sonne 
George’s head. 1603 — Aéfs IWetl 1. 1, 168 Off with 't while 
‘tis vendible. 1737 E. Saitn /‘hedra v. 54 Off, or T fly 
for ever from thy sight. 1Bog Manein Gil Blas it. vil. Pt 
Off with you] and do not return, raz Byzon Vis, Fudgr. 
xcili, Some cried ‘Of, off!’ As at a farce. 1877 Srurcron 
Serm. XXL, 402 Off with your caps and tbrow them up 
and ery ‘Hnrrah!' : 

10. Right off straight off: strnightway, forth- 
with, immediately. See Rrout, Srratcur. 

11. Subjoined to zwell, ii, better, worse, badly, com- 
fortably, and similar advbs., and after hoz (‘ How 
are they pu off has the force of ‘-circumstanced’, 
‘conditioned’, esp. as regards command of the 
means of life; weé/ off, in good circumstances, ete. 


Rarely affrib. or as adj. 

This prob. arose from the phrase comme a Come v. 61 f}. 
One who has ‘come well out" of a doubtful affair 1s said to 
be ‘well out’ of it; so one wha has ‘come well off’ from (or 
in) a straggle may be said to be * well off’; cf. exp. qnots. 
1733762. he most common wse may be explained as that 
has come off, or fared (well or il’, In the battle of life. 

1733, Swart Apology, Since 1 "scap'd being len ale 
ene I'm-very fairly off. 1741 Kicuarpson Pamela #1. 
ast Let me sit down, Miss, anywhere .. for 1 have been 
sadly off. 1762 Goins. Cit. 1. Uxxwviii, a is af 


OFF. 


present so much out of fashion, that a lady is very well off, 
who can get any husband at all. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks 
Corr, Amer. Rev. (2853) 11. 485 How are you off in the 
article of intrenching tools? 1845 Moztey Laud Ess, (1892) 
I. 179 The clergy .. had lost the advantages of obits [etc.], 
and were iniserahly off. r8gx H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 
186 The earth is the hest off. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. sy. 
xii, 1 am in anather way of business. And I am rather 
better off. 1873 Mars, Ouipnant /nnocent IIT. xxi. 35: He 
was not well enough off to m. . 1884 H. Srencer in 
Contemp. Rev. June 77a While to the well-off the exaction 
means Joss of luxuries, to the ill-off it means loss of neces- 
saries, 1884 G. Auten PAéruistic ILL 16x They are very 
badly off, poor people. 1828 J. Payn in //tustr. Lond, 
News to Mar. wee A well-known and well-off manof letters. 

12. Either off or on, either one way or another, 
in any way. /Veither off nor on, without reference, 
irrelevant (fe): cf. ‘neither here nor there’; irreso- 


lute, fickle. See also Orr AND on, 


xs4q Latimer 64 Sernt. bef, Edw, Vi (Arb.) rs9 It was Z 


neyther of nor on, to that that Paule sayed. 
B. prep. warn 
I. Of motion or direction. 

1, Of removal from a position on, attached to, or 
in contact with (anything): Away from, down from, 
up from, so as no longer to lie, rest, or lean on. 

a, 2855 O.E. Chron. an. 797 Her Romane .. hine of his 
setle afliemdon. ¢craoo 7yin. Coll, Hont. 201 We hahbed 
don of us peealde man. c¢1z0g§ Lay. 30802 Pat maiden.. 
drob of hire uingre An of hire ringe. a 1300 Cursor Af, 
1g024 (Catt.) Branches pai brak 0 [Gdts., efe. of] bogh. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 592 Leues fall of trees 
in wynter tyme. ©1440 Generydes 2798 Of his hors he felle 
vppon the playn. r64a tr. Perkins’ Prof BR. iii, § 209. 93 To 
deliver seisin of land by force off a feoffment is to remove 
all persons of the land. 1665 Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 
Il. 184 Our navy is speeding to chase the Dutch again of 
our seas. 

B. cx400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 Foure graynes of be 
same tree pat his fader ete be appel off. /é7d, vi. 20 Ile... 
takes be ryng off his fynger. 1368 Grarton Chron, 11, 89 
His kerchefe was pulled off his head. 1596 SHaxs, Tanr. 
Shr. 1v. i. 80 How she waded chroge the durt to plucke 
him off me. 1600 ~- A, F. £,1. iii. 16, E could shake them 
off my conte. 1670 NaraorouGu in Ace, Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(«711) 84 And gathered several green Apples off the Trees. 
rgix Appison Sfect. No. 159 #7 Take thine Eyes off the 
Bridge, said he. 1743 H. Watroe Le?é. (1857) 1. 226 A man 
falling off a ladder. 1873 Kincstey Prose /dylis 129 The 
sheep have been driven off the land helow. 188: Keene 
Six Months in Meccah vi.158, 1 came across an object that 
nearly brought me off my beast, ’ 

b. fig. From resting, depending, determining, 
etc.apon. Offone’s HANDS, one’s HEAD: see the shs. 

a, ¢1380 Wyettp Wés. (1880) 291 Vnderstond, 3¢ kingis; 
and schaak of 3ou rudenesse, 3e pat jugen londis. 

8. 1601 Suaks. Ald?'s Well. iit. 250 Thou hast a sonne shall 
take this disgrace off me. 1724 De For Alen. Cavalier 
(1840) 264, I had persunded him off that. 1737 Bracken 
Farrtery Intpr, (757) IL. sa If we took such Foals off their 
Dams the first Week they were dropt. 1742 Fiztpinc 
F. Audrews w. iii, He hath taken several poor off our hands. 
1809 Marxin G1? Blas 1. ii. & 3 An honest jockey who would 
take it [my mule] off my hands, x . S. Winter Afrs. 
Bob (:891) 152 That woman must he going off her head. 

f source: From the hands, charge, or 
possession of; esp. with sake, buy, borrow, hire, 
and the like. Also expressed by From. Cf. Or. 

1535 CoveroaLr 2 Chron. xxxv. 11 And they kylled the 
Passeoner, and the prestes toke it off their handes, and 
sprenkled it. 1669 Srurmy Afariner's Mag. 1. 33 These 
Lines are taken off a Scale, that is divided into a0 parts to 
an Inch. /éid. 60 Take off your Scale of Equal Parts with 
your Compasses 169. 1753 Hocartn Anal. Beauty x, 108 

t was drawn from a plaster-of-Paris figure cast off nature. 
x885 Act 48 § 49 Vict. c. 41 § 9(3) A grand jury may.. present 
any sum, to be raised off the county at large... for the 

urpose. 1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 36 A villager 

ad come..to know whether Blincoe ' would take a goose 
off him’. 1897 Daily News 1 June 3/5 She adinitted 
borrowing the 12. off the plaintiff. 

8. Of material or substance: with dine, eat, etc. 

1815 W. H. Irevano Scribbleomania 305 We always..eats 
a papper off pork steaks, nearly raw. 1828 P, Cunnincnam 
N.S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 313 Each day the convict sits down 
to dinner off either beef, pork, or plum-pudding. 186 G. 
Mesrpitn Evan Harrington viii, An old gentleman who 
had dined there. .four days in the week, off dishes dedicated 


to the icular days, 

4, Of deduction, or abatement: From. 

1833 Arison Exrope (1849) 1. iii. § 15. 2g9 The sums.. which 
she saved off her allowance. Afod. To ma something taken 
off the price. 

IT. Of position. 

5. Away from being on; not on; esp. no longer on. 

+ OF the stones, off the city pavement, out of the town. 

{e1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (28:0) 141 If I were of lond, be 
werre suld sone bigynne,] 1688 R. Home Arimoury in. 
235/2 It is reported of the Spanish Dominions that the Sun 
is never off some part of it. 3759 Brown Compl, Farmer 
11a As soon as the dew is off the ground. 1797 Mrs. Rao- 
currEe //alian xii, They are all off the bridge now. a 184s 
Hoop Ode imitated fr. Horace, Not thus the city streamlets 
flow ; They make no music as they go, Tho’ never ‘off the 
stones’, 1870 Gd. Words 3133/2 You can scarcely find 
footing when once off the beaten road. 

b, fg. Of state, or condition: (@) Away from 
(something normal or usual). (6) Not occupicd 
with, engaged in, or bent upon; disengaged from. 

1681 Luttxee Bricf Re?. (2857) 1. 7 The grand jury for 
Middlesex were xbout finding a bill against the Kites 
guards as rioters, but they are now off it. 168a~ [see 
Guarp sé. § b]._ 1699 Dampier Voy. 11.1. 166 Finding it to be 
nought, he would have been off his Bargain. 1795 Wotcorr 
{P, Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 TV. 111, Tam off my 
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feeding. 1816- [see Fen0 sd, 1b]. 18a7 Exrantiner nbe/a 

She was scolding him, hecause he was off work. 1851 HH. 
Mavo fof. Suferst. (ed. a) 79 The attention is off duty. 
1894 Dove Alem, S. Holmes 215, 1 have been off my head 
ever since the blow fell. 

6. Distant from (44. and jig.). : 

ax6a7 Mippteton Widow 111, ii, ‘Two mile off this place. 
170s Apvison /faly 375 About Two Miles off this Town. 1863 
Gro. Extor Romola xiv, He caught sight of Tessa, onl 
two yards off him. 1885 Howexts Silas Laphaw: (1891) 1 
73 White, or a little off white, ls 

b. Naut. To seaward of ; opposite or abreast 
of to seaward; also, away from (the wind): see 
Winp. See also OFF-SHORE. ~~ 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. wv. 138 Ready to give his 
best Judgement of his Distance off the Shore. ell WwW. 
Fusnet. Voy, round World 126 Off it lie two Rocks or 
small Islands, 1726 G. Roserts Four Years Voy. 3 The 
Stagg Rocks off the Lizard. 1776 Graaon Decé. § #, xiii. 
(8a) 1. 426 The fleet .. had been stationed off the Isle of 
Wight. 1813 Examiner 4 Jan. 6/1 The enemy keeping 
two points off the wind, 1879 Froupe Czsar xvi. 256 A sea 
battle.. was fought off the eastern promoatory of the Bay 
of Quiberon, aq > 

7. ellipt. Opening or tuming out of. 

1845 Mrs. Castyce ZeZ?. 1. 312 In Mary’s little room (off 
my wnele's) 1851 Hl. Mayvnew Lond. Labour 11. aes 
adept) Watling-street, Bow-lane, Old-change, and other 
thoroughfares off Cheapside and Cornhill, 1860 4// Year 
Round No. 66. 372 In a sinall street off one of the west- 
central squares. 

8. From off: = sense 1, of from (A. 7). 

ay Cursor _M., 25596 (Fairf.) Pen ihesus bou was tane 
fra of pe crosse in flesshe & bane. 1590 Spenser #. Q. ut. 
iii, 43 Shall, .guite from off the earth their memory be raste? 
1§95 SHAKS. aie Li. 145 Would I might neuer stirre from 
off this place. 1768 SteEsNe Sent. Fourn. (1778) 1. 135 
(Amiens) Wiping them [tears] away from off the cheeks of 
the first and ferece of women. 1819 Byron Juan it. Ixxxviii, 
As if to win a part from off the weight He saw increasing 
on his father’s heart. 1845 Avtoun Son Gaudtier Ball. go 
He lighted down from off his steed. 

C. adj. [The adv. used attrib.) 

(Arising apparently from the dropping of the 
hyphen in an adverbial combination: thus ofside, 
G side. See OFF- 4.) 

. Situated farther off, more distant, farther, far. 

1856 Mrs. Cartytz Lets, 11. 386 To leap from the top of the 
wall, which was only high on the off-side. Afod. Newspr. 
It is on the ' off” side of the spectator. 

b. Naut. Farther from the shore; seaward. 

1666 Lond, Gaz. No, 66/4 The Lil/y Fregat, ..then in the 
off-gage of her station, near this Coast. 1719 De Fore 
Crusoe 1. xii, Our men..were at work ..on the off side. 
x726 Suetvocke Moy, roxnd World 207 It was happy for 
us that our masts fell all over the off side. 1745 Lond. Mag. 
397 Whilst I had to do with this Ship, the largest of all got 
on my Off-Bow, put me between two Fires. f 

2. spec. a. Of horses and vehicles: Right, as 
opposed to the wear or left side, on which the 
driver walks, the rider mounts, and the passenger 
enters a vehicle. Hence of forse (of @ pair), off 

Soot, leg, wheel, etc. (Often hyphened.) 

1675 Lond, Gaz. No, 1002/4 A black stone Horse, four 
years old, roweld for a lameness behind on the off-side. 
1708 Léid, No. 4477/4 His off-Knee is broke. 1721 /d/d. No. 
$7293 His Off Foot behind white. 1964 Afnsenim Rusticunt 
TI. xiv. 5a To drive the cart so as the off-wheel should 
go in the same tract that the near wheel went in before. 
3789 Trans. Soc. Arts V\t. 70 Enables the off-horse..to 
walk in the furrow. 1800 Gent. Mag. 1. 167 The {Mame- 
lGke) rider always mounts on the off side of the horse. 184a 
Syp, Smitn Let. Locking in on Raiiways Wks. 1859 LU. 
24/2, I know very well the danger of getting ont on the 
offside. 1849 De yoieny Eng. Mailcoach Wks. «86a VV. 
339 With the baunch of our pear leader we had struck the 
off-wheel 1884 E. L. Anperson Afod. Horsemanship t. ti. 
8 The rider should practise mounting and dismounting upon 
the right or off side of the horse, as well as upon the usual 
side. x Dov.e fem, S. Holmes as Silver Blaze with his 
white forehead and his mottled off fore leg. F 

b. Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket, 
or of the field, opposite to that on which the bats- 
man stands (z.¢. in the case of right-hand batting, 
the side on the right of the wicket-keeper). 

1850‘ Bat’ Crick. Afan. 43 The long-stop is frequently 
obliged to cover many slips from the bat, both to the leg and 
off side. wet Buicu in Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 3 Some 
of his far-pitched balls on the off side. 

3. Lying off from, situated aside from, leading 
out of the main part. Cf, Orr prep. 7. See Orr- 
4, in precisely the same sense. 

1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour Vi. 201/1 The ‘off’ parts of 
St. Paul's Church-yard. /did, 423/2 Friar-street is one of 
the smaller off thoroughfares. 1897 W. H. Tnornton 
Remin, i, 10, Lrode with him one day to his off farm..and 
bought my first horse. 

b. OF chance, Off-chance, a contingency out of 
the probable course; a remote chance, a by-chance. 

186: Wuvyte Mevvitte Good a Nothing I. 109 To be 
sure, there is the off-chance of a settlement by a violent 
death. 1875 Times 2 July, It is always a very off-chance 
whether an officer..may in quiet times bave the slightest 
Opportunity of peae ae thilities roughly tested. 1893 
STEVENSON Beach of Falesd x44, 1 thought there was an 
off-chance he might go back on the whole idea. 

5, 4. Said of a day, evening, season, etc., when one 
is ‘off work’, or when the ordinary work, business, 
or course of affairs is suspended, or does not take 
place or occur. The precise meaning depends on 
the context. (Sometimes hyphened.) 

1848 THackeray Van, Fair ix, It was with a team of 
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these very horses, onan off-day, that Miss Sharp was brought 
tothe Hall. /érd. xxxvi, She has to board two or three of 
her sisters in the off season. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead iw. 
iii, In the offseason [they} went round to the different 
watering-places.. giving 2 little musicalentertainment. 1880 
Miss Branpon Fust as / am xxxv. Driving .. to Blatch. 
mardean on the off days, 1882 Garden 18 Man 18a/r Last 
year.. being what we here call the ‘off year’ for Apples, 
1897 Manch. Guard. 16 Oct., That in future all such 
meetings be held on ‘off days' in preference to ‘market 
days‘, 1899 J. Pennewt in Hortn. Rev. LXV. 1a3 This has 
been an off, a profitless, year in practical cycle construction, 

5. In reference to the sale of excisable liquors: 
Short for ‘ off the premises’, as in off cence, sale, 
consumption; hence off-licensed, off-licensee, etc. 

1 Leeds Merc. 2a Sept. 7 Five beer houses ‘on’ and six 
‘off’ licenses. 1892 W. B. Kincston /sfemperance 61 A 
circumstance entirely due to the competition of the ‘off’ 
licensee, 189a Daily News 3: Oct. 3/a Three big gin 
palaces and a swarm of off-licensed houses. 1897 /bid. 28 
Aug. 6/4 Four new off-licences were granted by the magi. 
Strates. 1899 /drd.xg May 8/5 That licensed houses should 
be closed in England throughout Sunday, except for one 
hour of off-sale at mid-day, and two hours of off-sale in the 
evening. 

D. sé. [absolute or ellipt. uses of the adj.] 

1. Naut. = Orrine. 

1599 Haxcuyt Voy. 1. a9x The shippe lay thwart to wende 
a flood, in the off, at the Southsoutheast moone. 

2. The condition or fact of being off. 

a 1669 Trarpin Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. cxvi. 10, | have 
had my offs and my ons,..1 have passed through several 
frames of heart and tempers of soul. 1895 Miss Dowie 
Gallia 119, I love to feel the on and off of the break and to 
watch the way the pole seems to feel its way through the 
traffic. 

3. Cricket. = Off side: see C. 2h. Coméd. off- 
drive, a drive to the off, 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown w viii, Johnson the young 
bowler is getting wild, and bowls a ball almost wide to the 
off. 1881 Standard a8 June 3/1 Whiting drove Studd to 
the off for four. 188: Daily News 9 July 2 Making an 
off drive for four. 188a Darly Tel. 19 May, An off-drive 
for'3. ¥ Daily News 23 Nov. 6/3 Steady cultivation 
of a break from the off is a better amusement than the 
premature affectation of being an Amphitryon. 

4. (See quot.) 

1829 [J. R. Best} Pers, & Lit. Ment. 257 To buy Lincoln. 
shire hogs or offs, lambs taken off from their mothers. 

Off, v. (Elliptical (chiefly collog. or illiterate) 
uses of OFF adv., at length inflected as a vb.: 
cf. to In, to Bacx.] 

+1. trans. To put off; to defer. Obs. 

1642 Sir E. Desine Sp, on Relig. 96 The further debate 
of this was offed [printed ofted] to the next day. 

2, intr. To go off, make off. (i/rteraie.) 

ae Westen. Gaz, a1 Sept. aft He took down his hat, an’ 
off'd. 


3. Naut. Of a ship: To move off from shore, 
In pr. pple. offing. 


1882 Ocitvic (Annandale), We were offing at the time 
the accident happened. 

4, trans. To take off, eat off, swallow. rave. 

x887 Brownine ust & Friends 76 Awaiting thy sign To 
out knife, off mouthful. 


5. To off with, to take off instantly. (Cf. Orr 


adv. 9.) tlliterate, or humorous collog, 

189a Daily News 23 Feb. 5/1 They offed with his head. 
1895 K. Graname Golden ne 56 When the Queen said 
‘Off with his head!" she'd have offed with your hend. 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 111 ‘So then he offs with his 
diamond ring ‘. 


Off-, prefix. The adv. of occurs in combination 
with verbs, ppl. adjs., vbl. sbs., and other sbs. In 
earlier times, it was written of, as explained under 
Or- pref. 2; but such of the ME. compounds as 
survived into modern Eng. were then written of-, 
which is the only form found in recent compounds, 
Jn verhs, generally, the combination is very loose 
(see 1 below); in participles used as adjs. the 
union is closer, and in vbl. and other shs. it 
becomes permanent, though combinations of this 
kind can be formed at pleasnre whenever the sense 
requires. In a few cases, the combination is so 
specialized in sense, or otherwise important, as to 
require treatment as a main word. In verbs, the 
stress is now usually upon the root; in the other 
classes (2-4) on o:f-. 

1. With verbs, of (ME. of-) enters into quasi- 
combination, chiefly as a separable particle, like 
Ger. ab- in ad-reisen, ab-schreiben, etc., in which 
the particle stands before the vb. only in certain 
syntactical conditions. In ME. of was freqnently 
put before the vb. in the infinitive, as in of glide, 
of hezw, and in this position (though usually written 
as a separatc word in the MSS.) is often hyphened 
hy modern editors (of-glide, of-hew); modern 

rose usage prefers the order giide off, hew off; 
Put in the pples. the adv. is still sometimes put 
first, and is then sometimes hyphencd to the vb. 
(as is regularly done in 2). ME, examples are 
the obsolete of-cwell, of-guedl (to kill off), os of 
drive, of-glide, of-hew, of-hurl, of-race (to pluck or 
tear off), ofrive, of-shear, of-shred, of-smite, Va 
swipe (to cut off with a sweep of the sword), 
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of-tear, of-turn, of-twitch, of-weve (to twist off), 
of-wip (lo whip off), Later examples are off-chop, 
of off-shake, off-stand, off-trench, etc., but these 
are exemplified chiefly ia the pa. pple., where the 
hyphen may be regarded as simply syntactical as 
in 2. See also OFF-pRivE, OFF-LOAD, etc. 

a1618 Sycvester Mem. Mortalitie x\i, Her head shee 
felt with whiffing stecl *off-chopt, ¢ 1200 Oamin 8104 Forr 
pate te33 sholldean att hiss dap Pa riche menn “offcwellenn, 
¢1475 Lune Row a3 in O. F. Mise, 93 Pyne and dep him 
wile “of-dryue. 1555-8 Prata Zuneid, 1. Cijb, With the 

light of torches great the darke ofdriue atones. ¢ 1400 

Kowland & O. 475 The Nasell of his helme *of-glade. 
¢x400 Destr, Troy 6474 Hondes [he] *ofhew heturly fast. 

Téid, 6,22 His helme *of hurlit, & his hed bare. 1340 

Vamrote 2, Conse. 6704 be strenthe of hungre sal bam 

awa chace oad awen flesshe pat sal *of-race. /4fd. 

379 And thair awen flessch ease and race. 1570-6 

Ree: Peramb, Kent (x826) 2:9 They not their sinnes 

.. "of shake. «1618 Svivester Job Triumph. it 76 His 

fruit, yerripe, shall be off-shaken all. 1892 Zancwitt Childe. 
Ghet'o 1}. 20 We rest not, but stand, Off-shaken our sloth, 
e1jao Sir Sewer 816 (MS. A) A spanne of be groin be-forn 
Wib is swerd he hap “of schoren. 1533 Gav Richt Vay 58 
Thay ar heretikis offchorne fra ye kirk of Christ. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1. 138 The leves let defoule in haste..And let 
*of schreden every branche. ¢x205 Lav. 26071 Ardur .. 
of-toc pene cotend..And bat pih him *of-smat [2275 of-smot}. 
fbid. 28721 Pe king mid his sweorde bat hefd him *of swipte. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 346 That he hire Pappes sholde 
*of tere Out of hire brest. 1515 Baactay /eloges (1570) 
Bryb, His nose and cares “off trenched were also, ¢ 1350 
Will. Paterne 2590 William henc hastili be hert, and meliors 
pe hinde, And as smartli as pei coupe pe skinnes “of turned. 
€ 3320 Sir Beues 3882 (MS, A) His sclanin ech palmer ‘of 
twizte. ¢1330 Arth. & Aferd. 6883 Ther was mani hened 
“of wened. axqoo Sir Benes (MS. S) 868 Her hened ‘of 
wypl at a dranzte. ~~ 7 ’ 

2. witb pres. and pa. participles, forming adjs. 
(stress on off), as o:ff-bitten ( = bitten off), off-shed, 
off-sloping, off-standing, off-thrown, etc. (Such 
combinations are possible with any pple. of suit- 
able sense.) See also Orr-Ly1nc. 

1868 Tuanea /ferdal ut. 43 It maye be called also Of- 
hiten, because a pece of the roote is biten of. 
Fatarax Bulk & Selv. 47 The worlds whole throng of hard, 
wide, and off-standing ies. 1813 Cotkatvce Aemarse 
i. i, t7t A small green dell Built all around with high off- 
sloping hills, 1853 Kane Grinaell Exp. xlix. (1856) 466 It 
bas surrounded us with the off-shed fragments of the floes. 
3888 Letann Pract, Edue. i 27 An offshooting twig. 

3. with’ vbl. sbs. and nouns of action, forming 
sbs., sometimes concrete (stress on off): ot ff-cutting, 


off-setting, off-shaving, off-standing, off-taking, off- 
turning; off-break, (a break off), off-fall, off-flow, 
off-look, ctc. See also OFrF-FALLING, OFFSCOURING, 
Orr-cut, OrF-Go, OFF-PRIN?T, OFFSET, etc. 

1565 Jewet Repl. Harding (16x11) 182 The ofshaning of 
the World, and the vilest of all people. x59: R. Bauce 
Serm. (1843) 223, I have .. woven my web of life to the 
off-cutting. x6:a Woouatt Suzy, Wate Wks, (1653) 185 As 
it were off-scouring, or off-shavings of the intestines. 1674 
N. Fatarax Sulk § Selv. 87 Two such worlds would touch 
without any more ado; there being no off-standing betwixt 
them. 1796 Peace Astonym, (1809) 352 Not imagining he 
could want any assistance on the off-setting. 

1724 R. Suitn in Colt, Dying Lestim, (1806) 214 Not- 
withstanding of Mr. Kid’s. .off-fall from us. x88x Ad/antic 
Monthly XLV IIL, 520 The superb outlooks and offlooks from 
tts windows and porch. 1893 G. M. Rae Syrian Ch. India 
395 Her ranks had been greatly thinned by the off-break of 
Protestantism, i , 

4. with other sbs., usually with the sense, 'lyiag 
or jading off from the main trunk, ete.’: as in 
off-branchk, off-drain, off-spur, off-stream, By 
omission of the hyphen, of comes to function as 
an adj.: see Orta. Other compounds of of with 
sbs. appear in their alphabctical places, 

1793 W. Crarman (fe) Report..on the means of working 
Woodford River, .. as an off-branch from the Lough-Erne 
and Ballyshannon Navigation. 185: Mavutew Lond, Ladour 
Il. 27 (Hoppe) The many off-streets and alleys which may 
be called the tributaries to those great second-hand marts. 
1854 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. XV.1. 67 Crooked off-spurs of 
flat land. 1876 Graostone Homeric Syachr. 124 An_off- 
stream from the river Styx. 1884 Kendal Merc. & Feb. 
4/7 These smaller off-drains should be flushed into the main 
street drain, 1890 Autiguary XXIL. 9 In an off-room is 
exhibited the Hermaphrodite statue. “1896 Westen. Gas. 
4 Mar. 7/2 A very significant annonneement is hid away in 
an_off-corner of the Daily Telegraph. ’ 

Offage (p'fedz). — [f. OFF adv, + -acE, as in 
luggage, garbage.) Refuse. 

3727 tr. Switzer's Pract, Gard. vt. |. 267 Into beds made 
of the mowings of grass, offage herhs, greens, or long 
light dung. 

Offal (9 fal). Also 4 ofall, 5 offale, -aile, 
6 offalle, -awle, 6-7 offall, 7-8 off-fall, (7 offeli, 
uffal(l), 9 da/. offald, offl. [f. Orr adv. + Faun 
sb. cf. Dn. afval shavings, refuse, garbage, Ger, 
abfall waste, rubbish, p/. patings, bite 

. That which falls off or is thrown off, as chips 
in dressing wood, dross in melting metals, etc. ; 
the part which, in any process, is allowed to fall off 
or neglected as valucless or of no immediate ose; 
refuse, waste; also /., Scraps of waste stuff or 
refuse. Now only /echn. or dial. = offal corn or 
wheat, offal leather, offal wood (cf. 6a). 

1398 Teevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. iv. (Tollem. MS.), Pe 
ponder of pc offal of golde. /éid. xvin. cxxxv. (1495) 691 
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Ufulkes aud ofall and ont caste of comme.  ¢1 Prontp. 
Harv. 362/1 Offal, that ys blenit of a thynge, as chyppys, or 
ober lyke. 1552 Hutoer, Offall of beanes, fabalra, 158: 
Mutcaster /ositions xv. (1887) 68 To digest the good 
nurriture, and to anoide the ofall. 1641 Beat Farm. Bhs, 
(Surtees) 67 Every hives offell will serve to aweeten threo 
gallons of water, and to make sufficient and pood meade uf 
the same. ie Counsel (1664) 49 ci manage the 
uffal of the ‘Fimber, 1 Bamey ffouseh. Dict. 514 They.. 
distil their ram from the offal of sugar. 1776 Aoam Suitit 
WN. 1, xi. (1869) E. 235 The offals of the n and stables 
will maintain a certain number of poultry. 1876 Scnuttz 
Leather Manuf, 284 The term offal applies to all the parts 
outside the bends. 1877 V. WV. Linc, Gloss., Offais, refuse 
of any kind, but more particularly refuse coro, 68a I’. 
Wore, Gloss., Offal, waste wood. 

+b. In collective sing. and pl.: Fragments that 
fall off in breaking or using anything; crumbs; 
leavings; relics, remnants. Oés. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AY. (1684) IL. 328 There were left 
twelve baskets, twelve maunds full of brokelets and offalls at 
that meal, jz Sranvuvast vets. (Arb) 64 If Gods 
eternal thee last dissenered offal Of Troy determyn too 
borne, 1621 Burton Aaat. Afel, wi. i it. iti, (1631) 430 
Poor Lazarus..only secks chippings, offals. x D, Pent 
Impr. Sea 7 «1 these Plancks, Yards, Masts, and 
offals of the Vessel, have all the Mariners got safe to the 
Shore, 1786 A. Maciean C&rist’s Comuuiss. iii, (1846) 156 
To partake of the crumbs and offals in common with the dogs. 

2. a. The parts which are cut off ia dressing 
the carcase of an animal killed for food; in 
earlier use applied mainly to the eatrails; now, as 
a trade term, including the head and tail, as weil 
as the kidneys, heart, tongue, liver, and other 
parts, + Formerly also in 2/. 

erga0 Liber Cocorust (1862) 29 Take tho offal and tho 
lyver of tho swan_In gode brothe thon sethe hom than, 
1464 Vaan. & fousch, Exp. (Roxb) 543 Receyved..for 
the fete and the offaile of a boloke, iiij.¢@. x5s5 \W. Watar- 
MAN Hardie Facions 11 vii, 156 Some.. when thei haue 
slaine the beaste (in sacrifice), vse to laye parte of the offalle 
inthe fire. 3595 Eng. Tripe-wtfe (1881) 149 The Butchers 
offals were thy sweetest ware, a 1735 Aasutunot (J.), He 
let out the offals of his meat to interest, and kept a register 
of such debtors in his ket-book. 1868 Darly News 19 
June, What is technically termed the ‘offal’ of slaughtered 
animals ., forms a most important feature of the metro- 
politan dead-meat trade. 1877 Molderness Gloss., Offal, 
the cuttings of pork when a pig is killed. 

b. Contemptnously: The parts of a slaughtered 
or dead animal unfit for food; putrid flesh; carrion ; 
also, opprobriously, the bodies or limbs of the slain. 

358: Derricke Jmage /rel. i. Fj, Though durtie tripes 
and offalls like please vaderknaues enonfe, 1598 Suaxs. 
AMferry Wi v. 5 Haue | lin'd to be carried in a Rasket 
like a barrow of butchers Offall? and to be throwne in the 
Thames? 1608 — //av, 11. ii. 608, I should hane fatted all 
the Regivn Kites With this Slaues Offall. x Mizton 
2, L. x. 633 Till cramm'd and gorg’'d, nigh burst With suckt 
and glutted offal. 1735 SomrerviLte Chase ut. 223 Dripping 
Offals, and the mangled Limbs Of Men and Beasts. 1828 
Scorr #. AL. Perth xv, Where is the hand..Is it nailed on 
the public pillery, or flung as offal to the honseless dogs? 
3838 Parscorr ferd. § /s. (1846) Liv. 212 Supporting life 
hy feeding on the most loathsonie offal, on cats, dogs, etc. 
3867 Banter Nile 7 rebut. iv. (1872) 61 A flock of ravenous 
beaks were tearing at the offal. 

3. In the fish trade: Low-priced and inferior fish 
as opposed to those called prime; esp. small fish 
of various kinds caught in the nets along with the 
larger or more valnable kinds, 

1859 Sara Ti. round Clock (1863) 17 ‘ Offal’ means odd 
lots of different kinds of fish, mostly small and broken, but 
always fresh and wholesome, 1887 E. J. Matner Norard 
of Dogger ii. (x88q) 19 Prime and offal were rigorously kept 
apart. The prime fish are soles, turbot, halibut and brill. 
Plaice, haddock, cod, ling, etc. come under the technical 
name of offal. 

4, Refuse in general; rubbish, garbage. 
chiefly sing. 

3398 Basaet Theor. Warres v. iv. 137 Great pits to bury 
and to cast therein, the garbedge, filthinese, and offalls of 
the campe. 1798 Anti-Facobin No. 9 (1799) 280 Express 
orders were given to afford them no other subsistence than 
the offals that might be collected in the streets. 1877 S. 
Cox Satp, Mundi iv. (1878) 69 It became the common 
cesspool of the city into aes all the offal was cast. 

5. fig. Refuse, offscourings, dregs, scum. Chiefly 
in collect, sing. 

158: Muccastee Positions xxxvii. (1887) 159 That barbarous 
offall of all kinde of people. t590 Srenser /. Q. ui, iti. 8 
The Miser threw him selfe, as an Offall, Sereight at his foot 
in base humilitee. r60r Suaxs. wd. C. 1. iii, rog What trash 
is Rome? What Rubhish, and what Offall? 1728 Morcan 
Algiers 1. Pref. 2 Those Varlets, ae .the very Offal 
of the Ottomans. 1828 Macavray &ss., Hallas (1851) 1. 86 
Wretches..whom every body now believes to have 
the offal of gaols and brothels. 

6. attrib. orns adj. a. lit, (See preceding senses.) 

1596 Stanford Churchw, Acc. in Antiguary (1888) May 
ai: Chippes and offall woodd of the tree felled. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanfe 1. xi. 2a7 Fed with offall scra 
that sometimes fall From liberall wits. 1645 Quartes So. 
Recaat, xt. 76 Fair Crops from offatl Corn are rarely found. 
1937 (. Frester’s Voy. 238 Offal Meat, which consists in 
Teddes Tongues, Entrails, Feet, ..which they eat on Fish+ 
Days, 1764 Wuseum Rusticwin 111. xii. 40, 1 supposed .. 
that they would go to the tailing, or off-fall corn. 1778 
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(W. Maasnacr] Aliautes Agric. 17 Nov. 1776, Any o! 
stick .. eighteen inches long answers the p' se. 
Estnzr Hewsert Cottage Com/. vi. 49 Any offal milk. 1880 
Times 2 Dec. 8/a For sale by auction, at Her Majesty's 
Dockyard,. .offal wood..about 30 tons, 3885 Cesk. Gloss., 
Ogal corn, offal wheat, the lighter grains winnowed from 
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the marketable samples, aud used for feeding fowls, r 
«J. Lacon in Cych amp. & Prokib. P 
arness, band and offal rw — ae wt 
b. f§, Oatcast; fle vile. Nowesp. dia/, 
e1608 Rowrey Birth Merl, wt. vi, ‘The offal i 
of barren Germany, 1839 Jtmen 5 Feb, The He 
years being the period of the M— or offal ministry in this 
island, 3860 Gro. Exiot Alill en Fi. 1. iv, Ele's an offal 
Creatur as iver come about the primises, 1877 //olderness 
Gloas., Offal, worthless ; vile, 
7. Contdb., as offal-eater, 
1889 J. Jacoas sEsof's Fables 1, 66 Vhe ref tL 
the offal-eater Belanding each other. seu 
Hence O-ffaliat (sonce-wa.), a gatherer of offal. 
1822 Sporting Atag. 1X. 230 Athensus, that offalist and 
great gatherer of all town and couatry tal 
+ Of-fall,v. Obs. [OF. offeadlan,f.Or- + feallan 
to Fatt.) ¢rans. To fall upon; to kill, destroy. 


*axroce 0. E. Chron. an. 962 (Parker MS.) Sigferd cyning 


hine offeoll. ¢1000 Aiuratc //om. Ul. 510 [Pat treow].. 
fornean offeoll da de hit wr forcurfon.  ¢1575 Lar. 2804 
Waweyn was of-falle, 387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VIL 
335 (MS. Harl. 1900) That hir sone was ded and al hir meyne 
alayde and ofalle [A/S. Cott. T¢b. D, vii offalle). 

ff and on, adv. phr. (adj., sb.) (See also ON 
AND oFF.) [OFF adv, 4, 1c, 12.] 
_i. With interruption and resumption of action; 
intermittently, at intervals, sow and again. 

‘Of an on’, Jory, Portugal 543, is app. 2 corrupt reading. 

1535 CovenDace 1 Chron. xxvilt + Officers waytinge vpon 
the kynge, to go of & on after their course. 168: Nevite 
fate Rediv, 107 A bloody War ensued, for almost forty 
years, off and on. 1779 Garesxe in Sparka Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (1859) IE. 272 They had been hammering upon the 
business for almost two months, off and on. 1860 Mes. 
Carryte Litt, TID. 41, L..slept off and on..all the way to 
Crewe. 

2. Naut. On alternate tacks, away frorn and 
towards the shore. 

1608 Sta F. Verz Cont. 29, 1 plied onely to windward 
lying off and on from the mouth of the Bay tothe sea. 
Loud. Gas, No. 113/3 Their Convoyer in his return, standing 
off and on for high water. 372a De For Col. Yack (1840) 
192 Some.. privateers lay off and on in the soundings. 1852 
Tu. Ross AMusmnboidt's Trav, 1. iii. 146 The Captain pre- 
ferred standing off and on till daybreak. 1 [ROCK ETT 
Raiders (ed. 3) 66 She's been beating off and on 2' day with 
her tops'ls reefed. 

b. Used prepositionally. 

1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4420/6 We Jay off and oa Buccaness 
all Day Yesterday. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
s.v. Of, When a ship is beating to windward, so that by 
one board she approaches towards the shore, and by the 
other sails ont to sea-ward, she is said to stand off and 
on shore, alternately, 

3. Ia vacillation between connexion and the 
reverse ; with a see-saw policy. 

a 1641 Br, Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 467 In thls sort 
stood the Samaritans wavering off and on with the Jewes 
a long time. 

4. lit. To play off and on with, to take off and 
put on allernately. 

1845 Taits Mag. X11. 4 Sarah. .in deep confusion, played 
off and on with one of the ooo rings she wore. 

B. predicatively or 2s adj. Somelimes off and 
sometimes on; intermittent, taking place at inter- 
vals; vacillating, iaconstant; dia‘. (of a sick 
person) sometimes better and sometimes worse. 

ast Gotpine Calvin on Dent, xv. 88 Their i ed is but 
off and on at al-aduenture. x6g0 Sannerson Serv. (1681) 
IL. 244 We are wavering and loose, off and on, and no hold 
to be taken of us. 1688 R. Howme Arwowry tt. 3053/2 ‘The 
Proverb, Off and on, like a Cock Sparrow. 1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude w. 187 Uhe faithful dog, The off and on companion 
of my walk. 1866 Mas. Castvce Leff. TIL. 316 After about 
two hours of off-and-on sleep, I awoke. . 

C. as 56. (by ellipsis of a vbl.sb.) Intermittent 
or inconstant action, see-sawing, vacillation. 

1875 W. Conv Lett, & Frais. (1897) 386 After many years 
of off and on, he hastaken to calling me his ‘dear old friend’. 

Off-bear (?:fbée1), v. [f. Orr adv, + BEAR v.] 
irans, To bear or carry off; spec. in Brick-making, 
etc. (see qnots.). Hence O-ff-bea rer. 

1864 C. 1. Davin Bricks $ Tiles 18 Others still are off- 
bearing [ed. 1889 bearing off] the bricks, /béd. (1889) 130 
The off- r rakes the dried sand into a pile, and sieves 
it into a half-barrel, called ‘the tub’. /déd. 132 A moulding 
gang consists of one laborer called the 'moulder', and one 
able-bodied mao called the ‘ wheeler’, and one boy called 
the 'off-bearer’. 1894 Colmatbus (O.) Disp. 8 Mar., An off. 
bearer at —’s saw mill..was horribly mangled to-day. 

Off-branch, Off-break : see Orr- 4, 3. 

+Off-ca:p, v. Obs. sonce-wa. [f. the expression 
Off caps !] intr. To take off or doff the cap, ia 
reverence or respect fo (a person). So + Off-cap 
s6., doffing of the cap. . 

1604 SHAK, OFA, 1. i. 10 Three Great-ones of the Cittie, 
(In nall suite to make me bis Lieutenant) Off-capt 
tohim. 1606 tr. Kollock’s Comm, a Thess. 170(Jam.) They 
are enemies, ..all their doings, becking, and off-cap, and 
good dayes..are faiced. 

Off-cast, offcast (p-fkast), p/.a. and sd. Also 
6 ofcast. tf. Orr adv. + cast, pa. pple. of Cast 7] 

A. ffl a, Cast off, rejected. (42. and fig.) 

187% uoinc Calvin an Ps, xivii_ 10 The ofcast 
whom their own milsbeleit pe ol fot wee u 
1637 Songs Costunse (Percy rai + borro 
ost aaah, N. FArrFax tk & Selo. 
The slighted nd 


crafts-men. . Ens 
Mercy towards this off-cast race. 
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B. sé. A thing or person that is cast off or 
rejected (dif. oie): Cf. outcast, 
é 


1587 GoLpING Mornay xxxii. 515 How would those 
preate men haue yeelded to such an offeast? 1g94 J. Davis 
Seamans Secrets Ded. Wks. (Hakl. Soc.) 236 The worde of 
God published to the blessed recovery of the forraine of- 
castes, 1852 Savace &, Aedlicott 11. vi. (1864) 310 The off- 
casts of all the professions—doctors without patients, lawyers 
without briefs. 1853 Kane Grinnell Rxp. iw. (1856) 30 This 
wood..is the offcast of the great Siberian and American 
rivers. 67d. xlviii. 450 Their offcasts, the bergs. 

So O'ffca:sting wvd/. sd., &. the action of casting 
off, rejection; b. concer. that which is cast off. 

158 R. Bruce Serm. (1843) 129 Sic a loath, disdain and 
oficasting of this heavenlie heat 1893 Graphic 15 Apr. 
415/1 Shabby tweed suits, the offcastings of generations of.. 
tourists, 

Off-chance, Off-chop: see Orr a. 3 b, OFF-1. 

O-ff co‘lour, o-ff-co:lour, £47. anda, [OFF 
prep. &b.]J 

1. Phrase. Not of natural or proper colour, paler 
or darker than usual; hence, aot up to the mark, 


defective, deficient, out of order. 

1879 Seribuer’s Mag. X1X. 680/2 He looked rather ‘off 
color’, 1885 T. A. Gutnriz Tinted Venus v. 60, 1 know I'm 
a wee bit off colour. 1893 Stevexson Beach of Falesd 120 
He had mighty little English, and my native was still off 
colour, 1 ‘Strand Mag. Mar. 313/1 Even the flute was 
off-colour. 4 

2. adj. (off-color). Not of the right colour or 
shade, and so of inferior value: of diamonds, etc. 

1878 Scribner’s Mag. XV1. 663/2 Diamonds..are re- 
ferred to as white, Cape white, bye water, off color and 


yellow. /did. 667/1 Definite varieties, such as ‘ Crpe 
white ', ‘bye water ’, ‘off-color’, and ‘yellow’. 1894 Daily 
News 7 July 6/3 Purchasing ‘off-colour diamonds’ and 


substituting them for others of the first quality. 

So O'ff-co-loured a. 

1896 Cape Times in Daily News 2 June 8/5 Colonred and 
off-coloured professional gao}-birds in their convict snits. 
1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 487/1 The off-colored puppy 
may or may not be the best one of the litter. 

Offcome (/fkvmn). Also 6 ofcome. [f. Orr 
adv, + Come v.] 

+1. Arith. The product of multiplication. Ods. 

1542 RecorDE Gr. A tes (1375) 127 The ofcome or product. 
1870 Bittincstey Auctid xi. xxxiv. 349 The roote Cuhik of 
that ofcome or product, shall be the second numher sought. 
1674 JEAKE A vith. (1696) 21 Which is called the J/u/tiplee.. 
and. .sometime the Ofcome. | 

+2. A conclusion, finish of an argument: cf. 
CoME-oFF 2. Ods. 

1653 R. Battie Dissvas. Vind. (1655) 28 To have set 
down..some solution of these knots, and not to have left 
them with a meer general offcome. /é¢d. 67 But your true 
offcome is, that these elect infants are not knowne to men. 

3. The way in which one ‘comes off’ or succeeds 
in an affair; (good or ill) success. Se. 

1691 Z. Hate in J. Russell aes xi. (1881) 327 Lest I have 
a foalish offcome, and reccive disgrace. tg01 Blackw, Alag. 
Aug. 197/2 There were others .. who chuckled at Rab's 
successful offcome. ; 

4. A way of ‘getting off? (ch Come uv. 61g); 
an excuse. Sc. 

a@1700 Sitetos Faithful Contend. (1780) 179 (Jam.) For 
giving us the fairer off-come in the eyes of the world. 
1717, Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 270 The offcome of the 
Presbytery was, that he wavered so in his answers, that 
they behoved to set them down in write, 1841 Trencn 
Parables xxi. (1877) 364 The excuses or ‘ offcomes’, as they 
would he called in one of our northern dialects. 

Off-corn (¢fkpm). [Orr adv. 1.] The com 
which is thrown ont or separated in winnowing, 
either as being light, or not separated from the 
chaff; waste or ‘offal’ corn. 

1573 Tosser Husé, (1878) 176 Such ofcorne as commeth 
gine wife to hir fee. a@1641 Be, Mountacu Acts & Afou, 
(1642) 6 Mixed here with chaffe, off-corne, tares. 1856 
Farmer's Mag. Nov. 384 The expense of carting, which 
would be paid by the off-corn. 

Offcnt (dfkot). [f. Orr adv. 3 + Cur] 

1. Something that is cut off, e.g, one of the pieces 
eut off in shaping a block of stone, etc. In Print. 
tng, a piece cut off from a sheet to reduce it to the 
proper size; also, a part cut off the main sheet 
and folded separately, as in a sheet of duodecimo. 

1663-4 in Swayne Churchew, Acc. St. Thomas’, Sarum 
(Wilts, Ree. Soc.) 337, C. Horton work abt the leads 
16s. with 18lb. of old oftcnts, 1865-7 Branoe & Cox Dict. 
Sef. ete, O, uty. is that part of a printed sheet which is 
cut off, and whieh, when folded, is inserted in the middle of 
the other part. 1883 Stoneniason Jan. 3 The off-cuts and 
rubble are closely packed in the disused workings, 

2. The act of cutting off. rare}. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 29 If my sout does not thns 
featly stick out of my body, then it withdrew at the off-cut. 

Off-cutting: see OFF- 3. 

{f. Orr adv, 


Off-drive ()‘fdrai:v), v. Cricket. 
+Dprive v.] ¢rans. To drive to the off (Orr D. 3), 
1884 1. Buon in Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 5 His cutting 
and off-driving being alike masterly. 1888 Pad/ Atal? GC, 
22 Sept. 9/1 Then he off-drove his next ball to the ropes, 
1897 Ii’estm. Gaz. 18 May 9/1 At 235 Ranjitsinjhi off-drove 
the new bowler for 4. 4 7 
+ Offe, sb. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. off bite, bit, 
morsel.] A small piece, morsel, cramb. Hence 
+Offe v. ‘rans. to break into bits, to crumble. 
¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 688 Half a stryke Of barly 
mele, enoyled offed lyte, In dayes thries x, let make hem 
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slyke And faat ynough, so that theyr appetite Be seruyd 
wel, and that non offis [v.r. offes] white Englame vppon 
the rootes of theyr tonge. 

+ Offe, adv. and prep. Obs. Also 3 ove. [An early 
ME. deriv. form from Or, on theanalogy of IxNE, 2¢/e, 
Outs, Upre: used adyb. and at end of a clause.] 


A. adv. = OFF. 

1178 Lamb. Lfom, 29 3if bin hefet were offe. ¢1200 
Oxnun 14032 To wasshenn offe pez3re lic, @xaag Aner K. 
3150 Hwonne heos rinde is offe. .hwited hit widuten, 

B. prep. = OF (following relative pron.: cf 
INNE prep. 1 B.). 
¢ 1200 Trin. Colt, Hom. 93 Pat holie estninge pe he offe 
specd. ¢1z00 Oxsin 462 Piss gode prest, Patt we nu maclenn 
offe. /bid. 4097 Amang batt Judewisshe folle Patt Crist wass 
borenn offe. ¢ 1a7g Lay. 45t Pat we beop one [c1205 of] 
icomen. 

Offe, obs. form of Woor. 

+ Of-fear, offeacr, v. Obs. Forms: 2~3 of- 
fearen, 2-4 offeren, 3 of-feeren, oferen. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. of-feared, of-fered, (of-ferd). [Late 
OK. f. Or- + OE. férav to lerrify: see Fran v, 
OE, had in the same sense a/fitran: see AFEAR v.] 
trans. To frighten, terrify ; in pa. A//e. frightened, 
afraid. 

1131 O. E. Chron, Ealle de hit segon waron swa 
offeared swa hi nafre ar ne weron. a 1200 Moral Ode 157 
Pe we mu3en bon epe offerd and herde ns adreden, ¢ 120: 

Av. 15491 Swa wes al ba uerde Ladliche of-fared, /béid. 
23424 Pa wes be king Frolle Ladliche of-fered [c 1275 afered], 
azazy Leg. Kath, 669 Ha wes sumdel offrnht and offcaret. 
aiaso Owl §& Night. 976 Wi mizte oferen here hrost. 
¢1318 Suorenam 129 Most here no fend offere. 

Offen, obs. form of OFFING. 

Offence, offense (fens), sb. Forms: 5-6 
offens, (5c. 6 offenns), 4- offence, offense, (5 
afence). [Two forms: ME. offens, a. OF. offens 
injury, wrong, annoyance, misdecd, ad.L. offensu-s 
offence, annoyance, f. ee ppl. stem of offeadére 
(see OFFEND); and ME, offense, offence,a. ¥'. offense 
(1295 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. offénsa a striking 
against, hurt, injury, wrong, disfavour, displeasure, 
f. offens-us, pa. pple. of cfendére, analogous to 
shs. in -d¢a, -ade, -de; cf. the two forms of defence, 
The spelling ofence would regularly represent the 
former of these: ch hence, fence; it has heen 
extended to both. In U.S. the spelling offézse 
is now usual.] 

+1. In Biblical use: Striking the foot agaiast; 


stumbling. /#. and fig. Ods. rare. 

1382 Wyceur Lev, xix. 14 Ne before the hlynde thow 
shalt putte thing of offence, rg60 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 31 The Scripture calleth Christ himselfe the stone 
of offence. 2611 Brace /sa. viii. 14. Fe 

2. A stumbling-block; a cause of spiritual or 


moral stumbling; an occasion of unbelief, doubt, 


or apostacy. 

é 1400 Apol ees Pei are mad in fe house of Israe] in 
to offens of wickednesse. 1526 TinpaLe Gad v. 11 Then 
had the offence which the cross geveth ceased. 1610 
Carterton ¥urisd. 288 That monstrous and horrible offence, 
which BS einen by_many, concluding from texts grossely 
ynderstood, 1736 Butter Anaé. u. ii, To me there seems 
no difficulty at all in these precepts but what arises from 
their being offences, i.e. from their being liable to be per- 
verted..to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. 1865 Licut- 
root Galatians (1874) 220/1 The offence of the Cross shall 
be my prondest boast. ; . 

3. The action of attacking or assailing ; attack, 


assault. Armes of offence, offensive weapons. 

cg00 Desir. Troy 13911 In offens of the freike..He drof 
at hym with pe dart. c1qq0 Proms. Parv. 7/1 Afence, or 
offence, offensa, c1430 HoLtann //owlat 602 Richt so did 
the ferd..3aipe..to faynd his offens. 1598 Barret Zheor. 
Warres 131 Against batteries, assaults, and other offences 
of the enemy. a@1677 Barnow Serm. Ord. in Wis, Creator 
in Beauties Barrow (1846) 257 The woods..yield..shelter 
from offences of weather and sun. 1692 Bentiry Soyle 
Lect. v.(1735) 176 Without Arms of Offense, without }Tonses 
or Fortifications. 1833 Hr. Martineau /%. Wines § 2ol, 
iv. 56 Here are no weapons of offence. 1679 Luarock 
Addr. Pol, & Educ. vii. 145 Uf it wonld weaken our power 
of offence, it would .. increase our strength for defence, 

+b. Obstruction, opposition. Oés. 

1600 Haxtuyt Voy. (1810) III. 83 The Sunne,.without 
any offence or hinderance of the night, giveth his influence, 

+4. Hurt, harm, injury, damage. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus tv. 171 (199) Litel witen folk 
what is to 3erne Pat they ne fynde in hire desire offence. 
€1385 — Somgn, 7.350 The reuers shaltou se..‘That wyn 
ne dooth to folk no swich offence. 1411 Aodls of Parit, I. 
650/2, 1..dyd assemble thise persones..nought for to doo 
harme ne offence to yowe, My Lord the Roos. 1g00-zo0 
Donsar Poems \xxxiv.27 Thir folkis,. Hes teichit ws quhat 
skaithis and offence That women dois with cullonrit elo- 
quence. 1982 Hester Seer, Phiorav. u. xxxil, 110 Woundes 
in the head where there is offence of the braine, are mortall. 
1601 Snaxs, Ful. C. 1v. iii, 201 "Tis better that the Enemie 
seeke vs, So shall he waste his meanes..Doing himselfe 
Offence. 1655 Sik T. Browne in Hartlih Ret Comorw, 
Bees 3 Which bare place,.should be covered with a very 
thin hoop of iron,.for there. .it may receive offence. @1705 
Ray Creation (1714) 139 Without offence to his eyes. 

tT b. Feeling of being hurt, palnfal or unpleasant 

sensation, pain. Ods. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 5677 Many a burthen.. The whiche doth 
him lasse offense, For he suffrith in pacience. c1566 J. 
Atpay tr, Boaystuau's Theat. World Dwi b, Not without 
great violent dolors and offence of his tender and delicate 
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bodie. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 694 As the pains of the touch 
are greater than the offences of other senses; so likewise are 
the pleasures, 1674 Piavroro Shidl Mus, 111. 38 In few parts 
they leave an offence in the ear. . 

5. The act or fact of offending, wounding the 
feelings of, or displeasing another; usually viewed 
as it affects the person offended; hence, b. Of- 
fended or wounded feeling; displeasare, aanoy- 
ance, or reseatment caused (voluntarily or involan- 
tarily) to a person, ¢. Phrases: Zo give offence 
to, to offend, displeasc; ¢o fake offence, to be 
offended, to feel resentment, to take umbrage ; 
without offence, without giving, or taking offence. 

¢1386 CHavucer Jfan of Law's T. 1040 Hym ne moened 
outher conscience Or Ire or talent or som kynnes aftray 
Enuye or pride or passion or offence. ¢1425 Lypc. Assembly 
of Gods 653 Scysme, Rancour, Debate, and Offense. 1604 

SHAKS, Of, 1. ili. §2 As full of Quarrell, and offence As my 
yong Mistris dogge. 1606 — Ant. § Ci. tv. xv. 45 Let me 
rayle so hye, That the false Hnswife Fortune, breake her 
Wheele, Prouok’d my offence. 1833 Hr. Maxrtingeau 
Manchester Strike iii, 25 There was no offence in such a 
comparison. 

b. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. iv. 57 (Camb. MS.) For 
no peril (2e, myhte_befallen_the by offense of the kyng 
Theodoryke. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conti. 99b, Whiche 
through their impudent marchandise, gave occasion of 
offence. 1580 J. Srusns in Lett. Lit. Mfen (Camden) 42 To 
have incurred hir Majesties greate offence and jndiciall 
sentence of transgressing the Lawe. 1666 Pzeys Diary 
7 Oct., ¥..did only answer, that I was sorry for his High- 
ness’ offence. 1692 Bentrey Boyle Lect. 7 It was the 
opinion of many of the ancients, that Epicurus introduced 
adeity into his hilosophy .. purely that he might not incurr 
the offence of the magistrate. 1771 Westey iV&s. (1872) VI. 
82 This is particularly observable in the case of offence; 
1 mean, anger at any of our brethren. 

C. 1390 Gower Con, I. 111 The kinges brother in presence 
Was thilke time, and gret offence He tok therof. 1553 
Even 7'reat. Newe nd, (Arb.) 9 Other poore byrdes may 
not without offence seke theyr praye. 1606 Suans. Ant. § 
C4 1. v. 99 Take no offence, that I would not offend you. 
1663 Grerbier Counse! 108 Let them have somewhat that 
is called seu without offence. 171a Apoison Spec, No. 
267 ¥ 8 Pleasing the most delicate Reader, without giving 
Offence to the niostscrupulous, 1899 Tennyson Elaine 112 
Many a bard, without offence, Has link’d our names together 
in his lay. 1866 G. Macponatp Aan. Q. Neighé, xii. (1878) 
234 As Y never took offence, the offence I gave was easily 
got ridof. 1883A, W. Wako Dickens iii. 53 Unfortunately, 
offence is usnally taken where offence is meant. 

+d, The condition of heing regarded with dis- 
pleasnre ; disfavour, disgrace. Ods. : 

1387 TREVISA , (Rolls) Il. 22z Man..fel..out of 
homlynesse into offence (L. efensam] and wreppe. 1601 
Snaxs. 7 wed. WV. 1v. ii. 7s, am now so farre in offence with 
my Niece, that ] cannot pursue with any safety this sport. 

+6. a. The fact of being annoying, unpleasant, 
or repulsive; offensiveness. b. Something that 
canses annoyance or disgust; an offensive object, 
quality, feature, or state of things; anuisance. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 48 This litel schort 
dyte..lat it be noon offence To your, womanly mercifulle 

yte, 1596 Harincton Jfefam. Ajax (1814) 5: They quickly 
ound not only offence but infection to grow out of great 
concours of people. 1601 Suans. Adfs Hedi 1. iii.270 Mee- 
think’st thou art a generall offence, sud euery man shold 
heate thee. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 263 There 
was not the least offence of bruitishnesse to be observed in 
the. .Ape. P ' 

7. A breach of law, duty, propriety, or etiquette; 
a transgression, sin, wrong, misdemeanonr, or 
misdeed ; a fault. Phr. Zo commit (do, make) 


an offence. Const. against. 

1382 Wyeur Péil i. 10 That 3e be clene and withonte 
offence in the day of Crist. 1423 Jas. I Aingis Q. xxxviii, 
Quhat haue | gilt to him or doon offense, That 1 am thrall? 
1433 Nolls of Parit. WV. 479/1 Any affray in offence of the 
Kynges pees. ¢ 1470 Hexry Wallace vit, 1223 Wallace to 
sic did nenir gret owtrage, Bot gyff till him tha) maid a gret 
offens. 1848-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Pn, Litany, Remember not 
lorde, our offences, nor the offences of onr forefathers, 1603 
Suaxs. Afeas. for M. m1. ii. 15 What offence hath this man 
made yon, Sir? 1604 — 7wed, N. 1. iv. 345 If this yong 
Gentleman Hane done offence, ] take the fanlt on me. _1651 
Hosves Leviath. 1. xxvii. 156 Only Children, and Mad- 
men are Excused from offences against the Law Naturall. 
1971 Sunins Lett, xiv. 327 The penalties imposed, . bear no 
proportion to the nature of the offence, 1841 Lane Arad. 
Nts. 1. 95 We have not seen him commit any offence 
against thee, 1843 Jeas Gea, Lav in Baal. Metrop. I. 
711/1 Hitherto our attention has heen exclusively devoted 
to offences against the rights of others, 1875 Wuitnev Life 
Lang. ix. 155 A host of inaccnracies, offenses against the 
correctness of speech, 

b. sec. in Law: see sage 1848. 

1780 Bentuam Princ, Legist. xix. § 1 An offence is an act 
prohihited, or, (what comes to the same thing) an act of 
which the contrary is commanded by the law. 2797 Tomuins 
Law Dict. Offences are capital or not: capital, those for 
which the offender shall lose his life: not ca ital, when an 
offender may forfeit his lands and goods, te fined, or suffer 
corporal punishment, or both. 1847 Act 10 § 11 Vict. c. 82 
(Juvenile Offenders’ Act) § 1 Every Person .. charged with 
having committed .. any Offence which now is or hereafter 
shall or may be by Law deemed or declared to be Simple 
Larceny, or punishable as Simple Larceny, and whose Age 
..shall not .. exceed the Age of Fourteen Years, /éfd. § 4 
For thé more effectual Prosecution of Offences punishable 
npon summary Conviction by virtue of this Act. 1848 
Nias Law Lex., Offence, crime; act of wickedness, 
Itis used as a genus, comprehending every crime and mis- 
demeanor: or as a species signifying a crime not indictable, 
hnt punishable summatily, or by the forfeiture of a penalty. 
1854 Aci 37 §& 18 Vict. c 86 Na Whenever. any Person 
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under the Age of Sixteen Years shall be convicted of any 
Offence punishable hy Law, either upon an Indictment or 
on Suinmary Conviction before a Police Magistrate 

48. A fault, a blemish. Ods. rare. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 11 b, Rust therefore is nothing 
else Ga a defaulte and an offence in the. .impurenesse of 
any substaiunce. 

+ Offence, offense, v. Obs. [a. OF. offenser, 
offencer (15th, in Ifatz.-Darm.), ad. L. offensére, 
Irequentalive of ofendire.] = OFFEND v. 

rsa J/elyas in Thoms Prose Ros, (1828) IIL. 48 By thee 
have we over grevously offenced God. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
xiv. 118 Aneseruand that offensit his maister. 1g70 Bucttanan 
A:imonit. Wks, (1892) 35 Punissing sic ar eit ia nffenccing. 
1614 SvuvesteR Bethulia's Rescue vi. 345 Every Nation, 
whom Thine Arms offenc't. 

Offenceful, z. rare—'. [f. Orrence 55. + 
-¥tr.)] Full of offence, sinful. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. u. iii. 26 Your most offence full 
act Was mutually committed, 

Offenceless, 2. [f. as prec.+-1e8s.]  With- 
out offence ; unoliending, inoffensive; not causing 
offence or disgust; incapable of offence or atlack. 

x Saks. Of4, u. iii. a75 Euen so as one would beate 
his offencelesse dogge, to affright an Imperious Lyon, 1611 
Cuarman May Day Plays 1873 U1. 325 O most offenceless 
fault. 1642 Mitton Afod, Surect. Introd., Wks. (x851) 274, 
1 shal! endeavour it may be offencelesse to other mens cares. 
a1763 Snunstone Love §& Hom. 126 A soft-ey'd maid, a 
mild offenceless prey. 1889 Swinaurns Jocms and Ball., 
Armada, Tame and offenceless, and ranged as to die, 

Jlence Offe-nceleasly adv., without offence. 

@1631 Donna Ess. Div. (1651) 135, We may (offencelesty 
since there is nothing but [God] himself so large as the 
world) thus compare him to the World. 1866 Ruskin 
Cr. IV, Olive Pref. 29 1f 1 might offencelessly have spoken. 

Offencible, Offencion, ctc.: sce OFFENS-. 

+ Offe-ncious, z. Obs. rare—". [f. offenci-on, 
OFFENSION + -0U8.] = OFFENSIVE §. 

¢1sga Maatowe Massacre Paris 1. Biij, Wherein hath 
Ramis been so offencious ? 


Offend (ffend),v. Also 4-6 offende,(afend(o) ; 


-7 fa. pple. offond, 5 fa. /. and fa. pple. offende. 
ti . OF, offend-re to strike against, attack, injure, 
wrong, sin against, excite to nnger, do amiss, cte. 
= Sp. ofender, Pg. offender, lt. offendere, ad. L. 
offendére \o strike against, stumble, commit a fault, 
displease, vex, hurt, injure, etc., f. 06- (OB- 1 b) + 
-fendére (found only in compounds).] 

I, +1. intr, To strike with the fect against 


something, to slumble. Ods. rare. 

3138a Wveite Zeed. xii. 8 He that shal offende (Vulg. gui 
affendit, R.V. is feeble or that stumbleth] of hem in that 

ay. — Now. xitt Wher thei offendiden so that thei 
achulden falle doun? ¢1450 Cov, dfyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 230 
If men walke whan it is nyght, Sone they offende in that 
dyrknes. 

2. To make a false step or slumble morally; to 
commit a sin, crime, or fault; to fail in duty; to 
do amiss, transgress. Const. against, t fo, t unto. 

1382 Wycur James iii. a Alle we offenden in many 
thingis. ¥f ony man offendith not in word, this is a parfijt 
man. 1440 Fork Myst. xviii. 66 What ayles be kyng at 
me? For vn-tohym I neuere offende. 4 AXTON Eneydos 
xxi, 76, I neuer dyde amys, nor neuer offended ayenst hym. 
1ssa_ Bk. Com. Prayer Gen. Conf, We haue offended 
agaynst thy be lawes, 1860 Davs tr. Sletdane's Cone, 
45 They that offende herein to be presented to the Magis- 
trates and panished. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 159 Great wits 
sometimes may gloriously offend, And rise to faults true 
Critics dare oot mend. 1854 Doautn Sadder iii, Such for« 
giveness as we bring to those Who can offend no more. 

+3. ¢rans. To sin against; to wrong (a person); 
to violate or transgress (a law, etc.). Ods. 

¢1320 Casi. Love aoe But 3ef thei hem amende Of that 
that they dnde God afende. 1340 Hamrore Prose 1. a1 
Breke doune Couatise..pat bou. .offende not thi conscience, 
1390 Gower Conf. 111. 201 Jee natheles Was kept and 
in nothing offended. ny taxton Fables of Aesop 1. xix, 
Thow hast so gretely offendyd and blasphemyd the goddes. 
1540 Act 32 fen. VIII, & 14 Sundry persons..haue not 
feared ,.to offende the said lawes. 1603 Snans. Meas. for 
Af, ut. it, 16 Marry Sir, he hath offended the Law. 1652 
Hoazes Leviath. ut, xxxviii. 248 The person offended, is 
Almighty God. | e 

+4. In Biblical use: To be a stumbling-block, 
or cause spiritual or moral difficulty, to (a person) ; 


lo shock ; to cause to slumble or sin. Ods. 

1§26 TINpALE Matt. xviii. 6 Whosoever offend one of 
these [ytell wons which beleve in me. — Mark ix. 43 Yf 
thy hande offende the cut hym of, 1577 Hanmea Anc. Feel, 
fist, (1619) 314 That, if it were possible, the very Elect 
themselves should be offended. ze Whole Duty Man in. 
§ 7 If our very eyes or hands offend us (that is, prove snares 
to us) we must rather part with them. 

+b. intr. To be caused to stumble, to be 
spiritually or morally shocked. Odés. 

138a Wycurr Rom, xiv. a1 1¢ is good for to not ete ficisch, 
and for to not drynke wyn, nether in what thing thi brother 
offendith [Valg. ofeaditur, 16th ¢. ov. stambleth, XAcis 
is offended], or is sclaundrid, or is maad syk. 1611 Biare 
1 Cor, viii. 13 If meate make my brother to offend. 

II. +5. ¢rans. To attack, assault, assail; also 
aédsol. to act on the offensive. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaccer Troylus 3. 549 (605) Loue. . With desespeir 
g0 sorwfally me offendeth That streyght vn to pe deth myn 
herte Mayletl. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 12350 Make hym kyng 
of pis kith..your fos to offend. 1540 det 32 Hen, ViTl, 
c. 4 The nany..is..a great defence and surete of this 
realme in tyme of warre, as well to offende as defende. 1653 
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Wisscna 25 The fiercest Tygers. shall not offend you, whilst 
[L am] by your side. 1726 Leow tr. Albertis Archit. 1.8s/t 
A Fort..well disposed for offending its enemies. 1744 
Ozert tr. Brantone's Sp. Rhodom, 210 Some Swissers.. 
who cou'd neither Stop, nor Follow, nor Offend M. de Guise. 
[1882 Durriern Don Quix, i Don Quixote, .. very 
proud to see how well his squire defended and offended.) 

+ 6. To strike so as lo hurt; to wound, to hurt; 
to give iam igh to; to harm, injure. Ofs. 

¢1385 Cuaucra L. G. JW, Prol. 392 Whan a flye offendith 
him or biteth He with his tayle awey the fle smyteth, 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 79/1 The blynde fader aroos and began 
offendyng hys [eet to renne to mete hys sone. ¢ 1566 J. 
Axoay tr. Boaystnan's Theat, World S vijh, Some..coalde 
not by no meanes be offended or grieved with any kinde of 
ea eg or venom. 1g90 Srenser #, Q. ut. x. 3 His late 

ght With Britomart so sore did him offend, That_ryde 
he could not till his huris he did amend, 1685 Boytz 
Effects of Mol. v. 48 The heat..will offend one's hand at 
several times the distance. 1687 B. RaNoonru Arcs. 81 
Asmall fort..very suey, arch't over, so as no bomb can 
offend it. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 284 

he Passage of the Sword. .penetrated into the ‘honk, 
without offending the Lungs, . 

7. Yo burt or wonnd the feelings or susceptibilities 
of; to be displeasing or disagreeable to; to vex, 
annoy, dlsplease, anger; now esp. To excile 
a fecling of personal annoyance, resentment, or 
disgust in (any one). (Now the chief sense.) 

33.. Cuaucea Compl. to Lady 129 Wel lever is me lyken 
yow and deye Than for to any thing or thinke or seye That 
mighte oe offende in any tyme. 1387 ‘Trevisa dligden 
(Rolls) II. 269 Faorius Camillus offended a peple in 
delynge of prayes. 1g60 Davs tr. Sleidane's Corti, 353d. 
Many thynges whiche myght offende mens myndes. 1598 
Suaxs, wos W, aun. v.94 The rankest compound of 
villanous smell, that ever offended nostril. 1603 — A/eas. 
Jor M.1v. iit 188 If baudy talke offend you, we'el hane very 
litle of it. 1667 Minton P. Z. vii. 379 Let not my words 
offend thee, Heav'’nly Power. 1732 feeceiey Alciphr. vu. 
$25 If 1 were not afraid to offend the delicacy of polite ears. 
184a Tannvson Day-Dream a1q4 You shuke your head, 
random string Your finer lemale sense offends. 1859-60 J. H. 
Newman //ist. S&. (1873) IIL. u. ii, 232 A realous Christian 
preacher offends not individnals merely, but classes of men. 

b. Zo be offended: to be displeased, vexed, or 
annoyed. Now, usually, To feel personal annoy- 
ance; to feel hurt, to take offence. Const. with, 


a/, or with clause. 

a 1s48 Haut Chron, Hen. V2J 17 [He] was sore offended 
and greatly greved with the Flemynges..for kepyng fren 
him perforce hys sonne and heyre.  1§76 Femina J’ancpl. 
Epist.112 Although | was offended at the enterprise, I was 
loath to forsake my Srende. 1634 Documents agst. Prynne 
\Camden) 16 The trathe is, Mr. Pryn .. wonld make the 
people altogether offended with all thinges att the present. 
1700 Davos Fadles Pref., 1 find some people are offended 
that I have turned these tales into modern English, use 
they think them unworthy of my pains. 1833-6 J. Eacies 
Sketcher (1856) 340 You cannot think of them together with- 
out bein: offended at the labour and timidity of Clande. 

1§g9 WV, CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse ryt praye you be 
not offended althoughe at Oe presente J interrupte you. 
1646 J. Hatt dior Vac. 28 Wander they in their pleasing 
darknesse, offended if you shew them light. 1774 Kettv 
Seh. for Wives tv. ii, Don't be offended becanse I decline 
to do yon an additional wrong. Mod. He was highly 
offended at being passed over. Yoo are offended with me. 
YL assore you I am not in the least offended. 

te. rir, = prec. Se. Obs. rare. 

1861 Q. Mary in Spottiswood //ist. CA. Scot. 1v. (1677) 178 
The Queen offendeth that 1_use the Title and Arms of 
England. a1g78 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1.6 
1639 Sportiswoon J/ist. Ch. Scot. uit. (1677) 174 A Noble 
man, answered, that it was a devout imagination, wheres 
with John Knox did greatly offend. /éid, VL 370 The King 
did highly offend at his escape. “ 

Hence Offended ///.a.; Offendedly adv.,in an 


offended manner. 

e440 Promp. Parv. g/1 Afendyd, or offendyd, ofensus. 
1607 Torset Four. Beasts Ge58) zoo These kiya all 
mingled together, let the offended place be rubbed the 
with. 1611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. 3. 75 So soone as I can win th’ 
offended King, 1 will be knowne _— Aduocate, 1667 
Muinrox /?. L. X. 566 They..Chewd bitter Ashes, which th’ 
offended taste With spattering noise rejected. 3746-7 
Hravey Afedit. (1818) 87 To obtain peace and reconciliation 
with their offended Jehovah. 1804 Eucrnia pe Actos Tale 
without Title 1. 194 Our modern misses who .. look 
offendedly grave at those freedoms in conversation, 1847-9 
Hewes Friends in C. (1851) 1. 116 Offended vanity is the 
great separator. ¢ 
302 She disdained to notice them, and blinked offendedly 
to have her clear sight of the weakness. 

Offendable, 2. rare—'. [f. prec. + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being or liable to be offended. 

1868 Hewrs Realmah xvii (1876) 482, 1 am the least 
offendable of mortal men. 

Offendant (ffendint), a. and sb. Also 7 -ent. 
[a. F. offendant, pr. pple. of offendre to OFFEND. 
(The spelling -en¢ is after Latin: see -EXT.)] 

+A. adj, Causing injury or mischief. Oos. 

1547 Booape Breo. Health cccxxxii. 107 b, Reforme the 
matter the which is offendant, 

B. sb. 1, One who offends or does wrong; 8 
transgressor, an offender. Now rare. j 

4 Beaan Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 4 Neither 
was his anger appeased, vntill t the offendant..was 
stoned to death and burnt. 1648 Gace Mest fad. xviii 
(16s5) 127 It was expected the offendants, some should be 
hanged, some banished, some imprisoned. 1831 Fraser't 
Mag. IV. 549 Ah! speak, offendant of the goddess | 
+2. An assailant. Ods. 

1644 Nv Gunnery (1670) 73 Granadoes. .the effects whereof 


re, 


1876 G, Mezeoite Beauch. Career 1. vii. | 


OFFENSION. 


are of no less esteem; whether it be for the offendants 
or..defendants, 1646 few Lil. Falktand's Infallibility 
155 If he make a thrust..he thenturnes affendent or arguer, 

Offender (/fe'nda1). Also 5-6 -onr, 6-7 -or. 
[fOrrenp v. + -eRn], ora. AF, .. a One 
who offends, who transgresses a law, or infringes 
a rule or regulation; one who gives offence, dis- 

lenses, or excites resentment; tan assailant (ofs.), 

n aw, One who commits an OFFENCE (sense 7 b). 

de a ei & person under a certain age (14 or 16) 
who commits an offence, and for whose case special statutes 
have been passed. First Offender, one who has committed 
a first offence, and obtains the conditional remission of punish- 
ment provided hy the ’ First Offenders’ Act‘ of 1888, etc. 

1464 Rolls of Harit. V. “a An Action therof ayenst the 
seid offendour. 1926 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) stb, A 
aynnec and offender of g 1532-3 dct 24 len. 1771, 4 

hey shall haue full power ..to make es egayne the 
offendours of this acte. 1952 B&. Comm, fear Gen. Conf., 
Haue mercy vpon vs miserable offendors. 1665 Maney 
Grotius’ Low C. Warres 843 Spinola.. proceeded against 
them as Offenders against the Law. 1794 //opés new 
Afeth, Fencing 219 As) have pet Restrictions upon the 
Defender, so the Offender or ‘Thruster must be likewise 
limited. 1847 Act 10 § 11 Vict. c 82 An Act [or the more 
speedy Trial and Punishment of Juvenile Offendera .. In 
certain Cases, 10 ensure the mote speedy Trial of Juvenile 
Offenders... it is expedient to allow of such Offenders being 
pocease against in a more summary manner than is pow 

y Law provided. 1854 Acf 17 418 Vict 86 An Act for 
the better Care and Reformation of Yoothful Offenders in 
Great Briain... Whereas Reformatory Schools for the 
better training of Juvenile Offenders have been. . established. 
1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) L. 47 A blow or an abusive 
expression subjected the offender to a fine. 

+ Offendicle. Oés. [ad.L. offendicul-um, {. 
offendére Lo offend (sce -CULE), or a. OF offendicle 
(16th c. in Godef.).] A, stumbling-block ; some- 
Lhing that causes spiritual stumbling; a cause of 
offence ; an occasion of sin or spiritual difficully. 

1545 Jove £xf. Dan. viii. Qv}, In the middes of these 
afflictions and offendicles, a1564 Brecon Demands Holy 
Seript., Of Prayers, ete. (Parker Soc.) 610 What is a slander, 
to offend, or to be offendicle toany man? 3573 Aer. Panxar 
Corr, (Paker Soc.) 454, | am a principal party, and an 
offendicle to him. 

Offending ((fendin), v4/. sb, [f. Orrenp + 
-inc 1} ‘The action of the verb OrvEND ; offence, 
Lransgression ; + hurting; a stumbling-block (oés.). 

1388 Wyeite Jer, iv.1 If thon takist awei thin aes ie 
[138a hnrtende thingus] fro my face, thou schalt not 
miouyd. 1g00-20 Dunear Prems iz. 39 To forgif my 
nychtbouris offending. 1604 Suaxs. Oth, 1. ili. 80 ‘The verie 
head, and front of my offending, Hath this extent; no more. 
1864 Realm « June 7 Signor Scalese's offendings in thls 
respect..were very slight and few. 


Offending, f//.a. [fas prec. +-1NG?.} That 
offends (in various senses of the verb). 

1gg2 Huroxt, Offendynge, offensans. c 1586 C'ress 
Pewnaone Ps. -xxvin. iv, Often ing bowes, and armor for 
defence. 1599 Snaxs. Zea. V, tv. ill. 29 If it be a sinne to 
couet Honor, ] am the most offending Soole alice. — 
Satmon Bate's Dispens. (3713) zor/a It see Ease an 
Help in most Diseases of the Breast and Lan s,..calling 
forth the offending Matter which causes Coug pele, 9 
ness[eic 1733 Swirt Cadenus & Vanessa ago Offending 
daughters oft wou'd hear Vanessa‘s praise rang in their ear, 
1856 Froupe J/ist. Eng. (1858) 1. tit. a49 They determined 
to compel the offending bishop to withdraw his words. 

Offendress. rare—'. [f. OFFENDER + -ESs.] 
A female offender. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad's Well 1. i, 153 Virginitie murthers it 
self, and should be buried in highwayes ont of all sanctified 
limit, as a desperate Offendresse against Natore. 

+Offensable,¢. Obs. [a. OF. offensadle, f. 
offenser: see OFYENCE v.] Offensive, aggressive. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. un v. 176 Deffensable werre is 
preuyleged moche more than is werre offensahle. 

+ Offensant, ¢. Obs. rare. [a. F. offensani, 
e pple. of offenser: sce Orrence v.] Hurting, 

urtfal ; injurious. 

31578 Banistes (ist, Alan & 24 That the..roughnes of 
the ribbes, might not be at any time, to the sensibilitie 
of the same [membrane] offensaunt, 

Offense, variant spelling of OFFENCE. 


Offensible (jfensib'l), a. Also 7 -cible. [a. 
obs. F. offensible, -cible (16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. 
offensibilis liable to stumble, £. efens-, ppl. stem of 
offendére to OFFEND.) : 

+1. Of the nature of an offence, fault, or crime; 
hurtful, harmfol, injurious; offensive. Obs. : 

1574 Hettowrs Guewara's Fam, Ep. 239, Those y* wil 
take in hand any enterprise that naturaly is seditious or 
offensible. 1575 Brief Desc. (1846) 52 Hurte’ full and offensible 
ceremonies, 1601 Breton Ravishé Soxle, That Glorie might 
not be offensihle That ina Shadowe onely, should be showoe. 
1611 Corcr., Offensible, offencible, hurtfall. ; 

2. Liable to take offence, ae yo rare—'. 

oe wv tt. RH. Horne ti . xxix. 192 
From sap apenalon letersi of Chelithe self-love. 

+ Offension. 04s. Also 4-6 -ciown, etc. [2 
OF. offension (1zthe., ofenctoun in Gower Mirour), 
ad. L. offensién-em injory, offence, stumbling-block, 
etc, n. of action from offendere to Orrenp.]} 

1. Hurt, injary, damage ; displeasure, annoyance; 
what is offeusive or causes disgust ; wrong-doing, 
misdeed, fault: = OFFENCE 5d. 4 


Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. iv. 13 folie, MS. ¢ yif 
pat st ‘or thy fre wille rather be blemished aa myn 


OFFENSIVE: 


offencion. ¢ 1386 — Kat's 7. 1558 SF, beerd myn heer., 
‘That neuvere yet ne felte offensioun Of rasour nor of shere; 
1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Trey w. xxx, He was aferde agayne 
them of the towne In his person to do offenciowne. ¢1470 
Henay Wadlace vn. 456 Fylth off carioune..rycht foull off 
offensioune. 198% Bentizy Alon, Aatrones u. 190 Thy 
mercie exceedeth all offension. __ 

2. Stumbling ; striking against some obstacle. 

1543 TaanEron Vigo's Chirurg. in. Wounds w i. 114 
Offension or stomblyng, is when one hurteth hymself by 
occasion of some thynge Iyenge inhys way. 1559 Moawyne 
Evonynt. 344 For woundes, prickinges and all kyndes of 
offensions and the swellinges that cum therupon. 1656 
Stantey ¢/ist. PAtlos. 1. vit. 75 The offensions of bodies 
mau happen without any fault, those of the soule cannot. 

. Spiritual stumbling, or the occasion of it. 

1382 Wycur L£eclus. xxxi. 7 The tree of offencioun is 
gold of men sacrefiende. — Rov. ix. 92 Lol I putte a 
stoon of offencioun [1388 -sioun] in Syon, and a stoon of 
sclaundre. — 2 Cor. vi. 3 To no man 3yuynge ony offencioun, 
that oure mynisterie be not reprouyd, 

Offensive (éfe'nsiv), @. (sé.). Also 6 -syve, 
7 -cive, -siff. [ad. med.L. offexsiv-us, f. ppl. 
stem of offéndére to OFFEND (sec -IVE); in F, 
fens, -ive (1538 in Godef. Copi.).] 

. Pertaining or tending to offence or attack; 
attacking; aggressive; adapted or used for purposes 
of attack; characterized by attacking. Opposed to 
defensive. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 119 They beare 
armour defensiue to defend their owne euils, and armour 
offensiue to assayle the good manners of others. 1581 SAviLE 
Tacitus, Hist. w. xi. (1591) 147 A power..suffieient ..10 
make warre offensiue, not onely to stande vppon their 
defence. 1611 Biste 7rans/. Pref 3 A whole armorie of 
weapons, both offensine and defensiue. 1638 Sin T. Heasurr 
Trav. (ed. 2) 322 A long muzzle, her teeth sharp, and offensive. 
1654 H. L’Estrancze Chas. / (1655) 16 Conjunction with 
them in a league Offensive and Defensive against their 
common enemies. 1781 Gispon Deel. & #. xxx. HI. 14 
The four magazines and manufactures of offensive an 
defensive arms, 1836 ‘MHirtwau Greece V1. 229 Ducetius 
now felt himself strong enough to attempt some offensive 
moveinents against the Greeks. pet ‘T. N. Savace in 
Boston Frnt. Nat. Hist., They [Gorillas] are exceedingly 
ferocious, and always offensive tn their habits. 

+2. Hurtful, harmful, injurious. Ods. 

@ 1548 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. 111. 237 All customys, 
usages, and maners .. that hath byn offensyve to Godds 
epyll. arsoa Greene Yas. /V,v. i, Beware in taking air 

our walks grow not offensive to your wounds, 1681 CuzTnam 
Angler's Vader. viii. § 10 Thunder and Lightening are 
very offensive and spoil the Angler's sport. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 289 Water Fow! are offensive to the Stomach 
sometimes by reason of their Oiliness, 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric, Chem, (1814) 219 A number of chemical substances 
which are very offensive and even deadly to insects. : 

3. Giving, or of a nature to give, offence; dis- 
pleasing; annoying ; insulting. 

1576 Fiemine Panopl. Epist. 114 Neither will I commit 
any thing, which might seeme scrupulous and offensive 
lorig. guod Hapliceath 1597 Snaks. 2 Jen. FV, iv. i. 210 
Like an offensiue wife, That hath enrag’d him on, to offer 
strokes, 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. xxx. 298 When by long 
custome the order is once made knowne, it will he no 
more offensive. 1703 De For in 15th Rep. Fist. MPSS, 
Comm, App. tv. 76, L would do nothing..that should be 
offensive to my benefactors. 1815 J. W. Croxer in C. 
Papers (1884) 1. iii. 62 The Prussians are very insolent, and 
hardly less offensive to the English than to the French, 
1875 Wuitney Life Lang. ix. 156 The nursery .. has its 
dialect, offensive to the ears of old bachelors, 

4. Causing painful or unpleasant sensations; now 

in reference to taste or smell, or to the moral feel- 
ings: disgusting, nauseous, repulsive. 
. 194 Prat New sorts Soyle 6 Such springes as be offensive 
in smel. 1634 Sin T. Herpert Trav. 213 They [bats] 
sqweake and call one the other, in tnost offensive cryes. 
1784 Cowrra 7ask 11.96 The rivers die into offensive pools. 
1798 Ferrian fVustr. Sterne i. 9 The offensive details.. 
could persuade us of the extreme corruption of manners. 
1819 J. W. Croxer in C. aes (7884) TV. v. x45, 1 am 
agreeatly disappointed at finding ‘Don Juan’ very little 
offensive. 1886 Law Trmes LXXXI. 59/2 Permitting 
offensive smells to emanate from certain drains. 

+5. Having the qualily of transgressing or com- 
mitting offence; of the nalure of a transgression., 
I Noapen Surv. Dial. 1. 31 The most offensiue will 
speake most of theyr wrong. 1609 Tournevr Fun. Poeme 
Sir F. Vere 242 Offensive minds were more discouraged 
By mercie than i aol 1621 Bratiwait Nat, Em- 
bassie (1877) 133 When thy offensive life mispent shall 
grieue thee. 1649 Br, Haw Cases Consc. (1650) 219 Some 
things are forbidden because they are justly offensive ; and 
some other things are onely therefore offensive because they 
are forbidden, , 
+6. Causing offence (sense 1, fig.); that is an 
occasion of stumbling. Ods. 
a1640 J. Batt Answ. Canne (1642) 1 110 In a false 
church .. to continue a member .. may be scandalous and 
offencive, an appearance of evill. 

B. sb. [Absolute nse of A.1.] The offensive: 
the position or attitude of attack; aggressive action. 
Phrase, fo act on the offensive. 

1720 WATERLAND we Serim. Pref. 2 In my Vindication.. 
I was chiefly upon the Offensive, against the Adversaries 
of our common Faith 1838 Tukwatt Greece 1V. 163 
We do not know whetber’.. the council now .. felt itself 
strong enough to act on the offensive against him. 1851 
Gausnca /taly'319 He showed no disposition to shut 
himself up in Mantua, or even to give up the offensive. 
1879 A. Forars in Daly .News 13 June 5/6 Haphazard 
offensive is one thing; judicious offensive quite another 


thing. 
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Offensively ((fe'nsivli), aav. [f. prec. +-L¥ °.] 
In an offensive manncr. 5 

1. By way of attack or aggression; aggressively. 

1556 J. Heywoop ao F \xxxvii. 142 Flies (without 
your leaue) passing offensinelie. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 97 They devise a league, not offensively but de- 
fensively. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1824/2 That Crown will 
not be in a posture to act offensively against the Turks this 
Summer. 1792 Burke Pres. St. Ag. Wks. V11. 93 ey 
must make war.. either offensively or defensively. 1 . 
Cuarsters Caledonia 1.1. iii. 109 By thus daring to act 
offensively, they are said to have inspired terror. 

2. So as to excite displeasure, resentment, or 
disgust; disagrecably, unpleasantly, insultingly ; 
+ injurionsly, hurtfully (o4s.). ‘ 

1576 Fiumnc Panopl. £fpist. 110 Any thing..offensively 
spoken in the dispraise of your person. 1660 Boyne Mew 


Rxp. Phys. Mech. xi. 82 The surrounding sides of the | 


Receiver were sensibly, and almost offensively heated by it, 
1726 Swiet Gudéiver wt iii, Smelling very offensively, 180 
Med, Frnt. X. 100 You will readily believe that what 
have thought freely, I couldnot mean to express offensively. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 16 June 4/7 Last night the same 
insubordination was displayed still more offensively. 

+3. With displeasure, withresentment. Ods. rare. 

1589 Porrensam Lng. Poesie mt. xxiii. (Arb.) 275 ‘The 
king langhed hartily and tooke it nothing offensiuely. 1604 
E. Glrimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. indies 1. i. 4 Wee ought 
not to take it offencively. 

+4. In violation of law or order. Ods. rare, 

1607 Nottingham Rec. YY. 284 Tymber lyinge vpon the 
same Hill offensively. 

Offensiveness (fe‘nsivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS,] The quality, character, or fact of being 
offensive; injuriousness, hurtfulaess; ess. unpleasant- 
ness, disgustingness. 

1618 Latuam and Bk, Falconry (1633) 23 Otherwise .. 
there is no content to bee bad... but altogether offensiuenesse 
and vexation. 1628 Venner Saths of Bathe (1650) 357 In 
regard of their offensivenesse to the stomack. @1688 W. 
Ciacett 17 Serr. (1699) 83 The offensiveness of these 
offences is..abated. 19755 Haves in PAil. Trans. X LIX. 
344, The smell of the ascending vapour was very offensive, 
which offensiveness abated much in five minutes. 1856 
Frovor /list. Eng. (1858) 11. viii. 244 The offensiveness of 
the evil was disguised by the charm of the good. 


Offer (p'foi), sb. Also 5-6 offre, 6 Se. offir(r. 
[a. T°. offre (OF. ofre, r2the. in Littré), vbl. sb. f. 
offr-ir to OFFER. (The cognate Teut. langs. have 
a parallel formation from the vb. in the sense 
‘ offcring, sacrifice’ (ON. ofr, Sw., Da., Du. offer); 
but no analogous sb. existed in OE.).] 

1. An act of offering (see OFFER v. 3, 4); aholding 
forth or presenting for acceptance; an expression 
of intention or willingness to give or do something 
conditionally on the assent of the person addressed ; 


a proposal. 

1433 Rolls of Parit, 1V. 425/1 My said Lord of Bedford... 
made hem perinue diverse faire overtures and offris, /did., 
Of the whiche his liberall offre pe said Lords bankid hym. 
€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 298 Sire, leve that offre 
that reynawde gyveth to you. 1590 Maatowe and Pi. 
Tamburl, v. iii, Yhere should not one.. Live to give offer of 
another fight. 31613 Purcnas Prdgrimage (1614) 546 If any 
of his subjects hath any precions stone of value, and make 
not him the offer of it, it isdeath to him. 1647 Hammonp 
Tower of Keys iv. 60 This magisteriall affirmation having 
no tender or offer of proof annext to it. 1711 Apprson 
Sfeet. No. ? 7 A virtuous Woman should reject the 
first Offer of Marriage. 1868 EK. Epwaros Ralegh 1. xvi, 
319 [He] had long been profuse in his offers of service. 

b. ed/if?. A proposal of marriage. 

@1sq8 Haut Chron., Hen. VIF 7b, [She] there receaved 
n corporal! othe of him to mary her eldest daughter, which 
offre she abode not hy. 1619 T, Lorxin 4 me in Crt. & 
Times Fas. 7 (1848) U1. 156, 1 would not wish any good 
offer for your niece should be refused, in hope of this. 
1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 1.°82 When offers are disdained, 
and love denyed. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmrag. (1824) 144 It 
was owing to her never having had an offer. | 

ce. The act of offering a price or equivalent for 
something ; a bid. 

¢1580 Piumpion Corr. 257 For your hofer, it likes not; 
1 shud a sold it, 1 truste, for 4s. or better. 1721 Swirr 
South-Sea Project xx, When stock is high they come 
between, Making by secondhand their offers, 1890 Times 
2 July 16/1 ‘The Pam eo does not bind himself to accept 
the highest or any offer, a ‘ 

d. The condition of being offered; in Comm. 
the fact of being offered for sale, Ov offer, on sale. 

1794 Gouv. Morais in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 111. 48 
A chateau was in my offer on most eligible terms. 1881 
Daily News 23 Aug. 3/6 (Market Report) Old wheat scarce 
and dear. Very little barley on offer. 4 

2. concr. That which is offered. a. Something 
pee ee in worship or devotion; an offering. 

Yow rare or Obs. 

3548 Gest Pr. Masse in H.G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. i. 

2 No man must attempt to appear before him withoute 

ys offre, more or less. a 1586 Sipney (J.), Fair streams, .. 
let the tribute offer of my tears procure your stay awhile. 
1840 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Lee Y11. vii. 10g A tuft 
of flax to a Grecian bride Was ancient Hymen’s offer. 

+b. Something presented for acceptance. rare. 

1634 Mitton Comus 702 Were it a draft for Juno when 
she banquets, 1 would not taste thy treasonous offer. 

3. An attempt, an essay at doing something, or 
a show of this; the act of aiming at something, an 
aim. Now rare or Obs. 

4581 Lamparpe £iren. 1. iv. (1602) 19 To represse all 


OFFER. 


intention of vproare & force .. before that it shonld growe 
vp to any offer of danger. 1597 Bacon Conlers Good & 
Evill x. in Ess. (Arb.) 154 Many tnceptions are .. imperfect 
offers and essayes. 1683 Moxon Mech. Fxerc., Printing 
xvi # 2'The right side .. [is] too thick, and must by 
several offers be Filed away,.. not all at once 1705 
Anpison /taly 526 One sees in it a kind of Offer at Modern 
Architecture. 1711 Sreeve Sfect. No. 118 p 2 He had no 
sooner spoke these Words, but he made an Offer of throwing 
himself mto the Water. 1842 S. Lover //andy Andy xv, 
igo You'd make a fair offer at anything but an answer to 
your school-master. 
b. A knob or bud showing on a stag’s antler. 

1884 i Red Deer iv. 69 Little knobs appear on the 
beam like points about to grow, which are said to be 
‘offers’, as if a point had offered to grow there. 1893 
Atheneum 1 Apr. 400/2 A splendid red deer from Morena 
—with fourteen good points and an ‘offer’ or two. 

Offer (pfo1), v. Forms: 1-2 offrian, 2-3 
offrien, 3 offren, (ofri, 4 offir, -yr, 4-5 -ire, 4-6 
ofre, 5 offere), 4-7 offre, 4- offer. (OF. off7t-an 
= OF ris. offria, offaria, OS. offrén (MLG., MDn. 
eres LG. offern, Du. offeren), Icel., Sw. offra, 

a. offre to offer a sacrifice; ad. L. offer-re to 
bring before, present, offer, bestow, inflict, in 
Vulg. and Christian L. to offer to God, offer 
sacrifice. In these last senses the L. verb was 
adopted with Christianity in OF. and the cognate 
langs. Meanwhile the more primary senses con- 
tinued in F. offf-tr (ONFr. offr-er, Pr. offrir, Cat. 
oferir, It. offertre’, and, after the Norman Con- 
quest, gradnally passed into Eng., sense 2 being 
a natural transition. With the exception of Dutch 
(? from Fr.) the other Teut. langs. retain only the 
sense ‘to offer in sacrifice’.] 

1. trans. To present Gomethine) to God (or to 
a deily, a saint, or the like) as an act of worship 
or devotion; to sacrifice; to give in worship. Also 
with wf. Const. ¢o or formerly with simple dative. 

The object may be a material thing, as a slain animal, 
vegetable produce, incense, money, etc, (cf. Orreaine be. 
sé, 2); or, by extension, prayer, thanksgiving, ete. q 

€825 Vesp. Psalter \xv. 15 Onsegdnisse merglice ic ofriu 
Be [L. Aolocausta medulliata offerant tibi). ¢1000 EaFaic 
&xod, xii, 6 And offrian eall Israhela fole beet [lamb] on 
wfen, e¢1000 — fom. Il. 446 Hit wes gewnnelic. .pset man 
Gode dyllice lac offrode on cucan orfe. ¢1175 Land. Hom, 
87 Heo sculden offrien of elchan biwscipe gode an lomb. 
€1200 Oamix 1003 And a33 wass sallt wibb iwhille lac 
Bifarenn Drihhtin offredd. “1382 Wycur 1 Cor. x. 20 Tho 
thingis that hethene men offren, thei offren to deuelis and 
not to e¢1400 Desir. Troy 2881 He offert onestly in 
honour of Venus, A gobet of gold. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 27 The seid preests to hane jd. ob, to offre at the 
messe. 1550 CrowLey Last Trump. 473 Christe was once 
offered for all, To satistie for all our synne. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. mm. ii, 1 have a prayer or two to offer up, 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrtmtage (1614) 792 Then did he offer 
Incense to Vitiliputzli. 2711 Apptson Sfect. No. 159 P 2 
After having washed myself, and offered up my Morning 
Devotions, 1868 Tennyson Lucretins 69,1 would not one 
of thine own doves, Not ev'n a rose, were offer'd to thee. 
1895 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) IT. 311 Offer up a prayer with 
me and follow. A - 

b. adsol. To present a sacrifice or offering ; to 


sacrifice ; to make a donation as an act of worship. 

893 K. Aicrrup Oreos. 1. xiv. § 1 Mesiane noldon dst 
Lacedemonia_ma:gdenmenn mid heora ofreden. ¢ 1000 
fEtrric £.xod, v.  Forlet min fole, bat hit maze offrian 
mie on pam westene, 1297 R, Grove. (Rolls) 325 Brut 
-. Offrede to bis maumet & honoured it inow. 1377 
Lanct, P. P7. 1. xin. 197 And pe pore widwe for a peire of 
mytes, pan alle po that offreden in-to gazafilacium. _¢ 1400 
Yhree Kings Cologne 133 All be pepil..come & visitid hem 
and offrid to hem wip gret deuocioun. «1533 Lp, BEaness 
Huon \vii. 191 We..are goyng to offre at "y holy sepulcre. 
1548-9 Bk. Com, Prayer, 7. Communion, Rubric, So many 
as are disposed, shal offer unto the poore mennes boxe. 
1638 Sta T. Heanzar Zrav, (ed. 2) 92 Bannyans have 
tepayred to offer here and to wash away their sinnes in 
Ganges, 1925 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 139 When 
it is forbidden in the Canons to the Deacons to offer. 1893 
G. L. Kirrrencs in Atlantic Monthly LXXI11. 830/2 
Those who offer to his relics and receive his absolution, 
+2. gen. To give, present, make presentation of 
(sfec. 10 a superior as an act of homage, etc.). 
Const. as in 1. Ods. 

The first two quots. may be regarded as intermediate 
between, 1and 2, the purpose being religious. 

erm: O. £, Chron. an. 963 He nam up Sta Kyneburh 
and S. Kynesuid..and §. Tibba..and brohte heom to Burch, 
and offrede heom eall S. Peter on an dei. /4fd. an, 1013 
AlGige .. bohte .. ste Florentines lichaman, eall buton be 
heafod, to .v. hundred punda, &..offrede hit Crist & sée 
Peter, exago Gen, § Lx. 3619 Dis folc..Offreden him 
siluer and golde..He it bi-tayte besseleel. ¢ 1390 R. Brusne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4554 When pis grete lordynges Seyen 
Cesar ofre bem swylke pynges. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. tir 
650/2 Offre yow ve. mark to ben part at youre will, 
a@15q8 Hatt Chron, Edw. [V 239 That all his heyres.. 
should offer a hart of lyke weight and value, as a releve 
and homage done, 1568 Gaarton Chron. 1}. 193 To sweare 
unto him homage and fealtie, the which every one .. did 
willyngly offer. 4 . 

+b. adsol. To give something as a present. 

1671 L. Appison West Barbary 186 The Negro’s likewise 
call every one by name who Offer, saying Fulano (or such 
an one) layson so much. 


3. To present or tender for acceptance or refusal ; 
to hold ont (a thing) to a person to take if he will. 
(The prevailing sense.) Const. indirect (dat.) and 


OFFER. 


direct obj., or direet obj. and ¢o, +#7/0; elther obj. 
may be the subject of the passive voice: ‘the place 
was offered to him’, or ‘he was offered the place’. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxiil. care) a Pe king pane 
ane iiftnite Of gree tresore gert offerit "0 george. €%400 
Maunvev. (1839) viii, 83 Thei offren hem to do alle, that 
the berere askethe. a1gq8 Hatt. Chron, ffen, Vi 49h, 
‘Yo inquyre what raunsome he wald offre. x Swans, 
Tam, Shr. uw. i. 383 Nay, | have offred all, [ haue no 
more, Aud she can haue no more then all I haue. 261% 
Bins 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, | offer thee three things; chuse 
thee one of them. 1665 Man.ev Grofius’ Low C. Warres 
43 He offered himsetf as a Peacemaker between them. 
1791 Mas. Ravcuirre Row, Forest ix, I cannot accept the 
honour you offer me. 1849 Macautav //ist. Eng. vi. TL. 
126 One of the ringleaders .. was offered a pardon if he 
would own that Queensberry had set him on. 1875 J. W. 
Dawson Dawn of Life Pref. 7, 1 offer no apology, 

+b. with dat., and inf. as direct obj. Ods. 

(The object being what the person is permitted todoorhave.) 
1634 Sia I. Heasear Trav. 34 He offered her faithful 
to haue remission, and that the Infant Mogull out of his 
clemency should forget oll former Quarrels. 1654 Dor. 
Ossoaxx Leff. (1888) 263 If he offers me to stay here, this 
hole will be more agreenble to my humour than any place 

that is more in the world. 
+e, with 047. ci. To make the proposal, suggest 
(that something be done). Ods. 

1660 Marnven. Corr, Wks. 1872-5 I. 21 Some offerd. that 
onely the tands ‘in capite’, which receive the benefit, 
, Should be taxed with the revenue, 1727 Pore, etc. Arf of 
Sinking 114 It is therefore humbly offered, that all and 
every individual of the bathos do enter intoa firm association. 

d. absol. To make an offer or proposal; to 
make an offer of marriage, to ‘ propose’. 

1596 Staxs. 1 /fen. £V, v. |, 114 We offer faire, take it 
aduisedly, Prix. It will not be accepted. 1847 Tzxnyson 
fring, 11. 143, 1 offer boldty: we will seat you highest. 
1852 R, S. Suatezs Sponge's Spe Tour i. a He never 
hesitated about offering to a lady, after a three days’ 
acquaintance. 

©. Comm. To present for sale, 

1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondi's Eromena 25,1 understand 
that your Steward hath offered to sale your goods, 174% 
Miosreton Cicero 1. v. 370 A particular estate..which she 
was now offering to sale. 1 Daily News 29 May 10/5 
Short attendance and very little wheat offering. 

f. In éo offer battle, etc. there is perh. some con- 
nexion with sense 5. 

1560 Davs tr, Sleidane’s Comut. 64 So pet 8 number of 
ennemies are assembled to offer battell. 1§76 FLeminc 
Panopl, Epist. 218 To keepe off Fortune furiously offering 
the combate, 1596 Suaxs, Sam. Shr. v. ik 162, 1 am 
asham'd that women are so simple, To offer warre, where 
they should kneele for peace, 1839 Turatwatt Greece ti. 
V1. 239 Darius.. was about to meet him and to offer battle. 


4. with inf. To propose, or express one’s readi- 
ness (to do something), conditionally on the assent 


of the person addressed. 

31433 Kolls of Parlt. VW. 425/1 My said Lord of Bedford.. 
teed and agreed hym to serve fe Kyng. @1533 Ln 
Braneas Afton lix. 203 He offeryth to make amendes, 1588 
Ifunspon in Border Papers (1894) 1. 306, 1 .. did offer to 
send Sir John Selby and towe others to confer with them, 
1634 Sin 'T. Heaneat Trav, 185 They have too great plenty, 
and offred to sell us some. 1724 Da For Alem. Cavalier 
(1840) 270, 1 offered to go to the king. 1855 Tnoticrr 
Belton Esti. 15 We had offered to accompany her to Belton, 
5. To make an attempt to inflict, deal, or bring 
to bear (violence, or injary of any kind); to put 
forth one’s effort to make (attack, resistance). 

1ggo Parser. 646/1 Every man offcrith hym_weonge. 
erggo Mantowe Faust, x, For the injury he offered me 
here in your presence. 1597 Snans. 2 Hen. fV,1v. i aut 
That hath enrag'd him on, to offer strokes. 1613 Puncnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 708 {They] avenged themselves for such 
wrongs as by the Turkes,.had beene formerly offered them. 
y8x Ginaon Decl. & F. xxviii. 11. 84 The insults which he 
offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus, 1863 P. Barav 
Dockyard Econ. 202 Offering..serious resistance from the 
forts and batteries. 

b.-with zaf. To make an attempt or show of 
intention (to do something); to essay, try, en- 
deavour. (In early nse sometimes nearly = to 
yenture, dare, presume, have the hardihood.) 

hee Exyor /mage Gov. 29 After that the emperour 
had concluded in this wise his reson, there was no man 
offred to reply thereto, a@1gsz3 Unart Koysier D. tu, v. 
(Arb.) 58, Eknocke your costarde if ye offer to strike me. 
1623 Jackson Creed tt. xxx. § 17 Heauing and offering with 
might and maine to get out. 1656 Br. Hatt Srcath. 
Devout Soul (1851) 201, I may not offer to look into the 
bosoms of men, which thou hast reserved for thyself, 1703 
Moxon feck. Exere.37 You should not offer to cut the 
Grooves to their full width at the first, 1865 Taotore 
Belton Est, xxiv. 284 He did not offer to kiss her. 

ce. intr. with af; To make an attempt at or 


upon; toaim at, Now rare or Obs. 

1631 Il. Jonson Catiline ut. i, (Rildg.) 278/1 Offering at 
wit too? why, Galla, Where hast thou ‘been? 1649 Mitton 
Eitkon, Pref., Vhis Man, who hath offer'd at more cunning 
fetches to undermine our Liberties..then any British King 
before him. 1683 Burner tr. Afore's Utopia (1684) 36 The 
Jests at which he offered were so cold and dull. 1687 — 
Tram. iti, (1750) 169, I will not offer at a Description 
of the glorious Chapel. z7or W. Worron /fist. Kone, 
Alexander iii, 521 Several offer'd at the Empire during 
his time, who came to nothing, 1847 Mrs. Cantvie Left. 
Il. 3 He did not offer at coming in. i 

+ 8. rir. To incline, tend in some direction; to 
have an inclination or disposition /o. Ods. 

1639 Futner //oly War w. xiv. (1840) 203 They suspected 
him to be unsound in his religion, and offering to Christi- 


en Enna 


a 
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anity. Jdid. v. xxv. (1840) 28 We find some straggling rays 
nnd beams of valour offering that wry. — 

7. trans. To bring forward or pat forth for con- 
sideratlon, to propoand. (In quots. 1634, 1638, 
To ‘give’, let one have; to mention or cite by 
way of example.) 

1583 Buarescn Let, to Whitg7/? in Fuller CA, f/ist. 1x. v. 
$9 But now they coming to me, I offer how your Grace 
proceeded with them, 1634 Sia I’, Henarar fray. 43, | 
will offer you a little of the Arabian Tongve as is more 
spoken in that Countrey. 1638 /4fd, (ed. 2) 232 The rest 
U offer not, this in my conceit sufficing, 1710 Pripgacx 
Orig. Tithes v. 316 When all that 1 bave offered hath been 
duly considered. 1 H. Hentea tr. S4-Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) 1.524 We shall offer a few thoughts hereafter 
on this part of Harmony. J/od. On this 1 wish to offer a 
few remarks, 

8. Ofn thing: To present (to sight, notlce, etc.) ; 
to farnish, afford, give. 

1576 Fiemixc Panopl. Epist, 44 Sondrie circumstances 
which offered them selves to mi SNaberentt 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E, indian & P. 56 A gravelly Forest with tall benty 
Grass, offers, besides its ta ing Look, diversity of Game. 
1729 Butte Pres. Serin. W' 1874 Il. 5 Ie is scarce 

sible to avoid judging ..of almost every thing which offers 
itself to one's thoughts. 1834 Mus, Somzavitte Connex. 
Pays. Se. iv. (1838) 42 Their motions offer the singular phe- 
nomenon of being retrograde. 1892 Westcotr Gosgel of 
Life 4x Fach age offers its characteristic riddles, 

b. rnir. for ref. To present itself; to ocear, 

1601 Hotann Pliny 1. 57 There offereth to our eie, first 
the towne Nicasa, 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3222/3 If the Wind 
and Weather offer for his Embarking. 1 Oiokn Virg. 
Georg. 1, 631 Th’ Occasion offers, and the Youth complies. 
x Steere Tatler No. 4 p12, I..shall take any Thing 
that offers for the Suhject of my, Discourse. 1 Marain 
Gil Blas \. x. ? 8 Taking the first path that offered, we 
soon galloped out of the forest. 1891 A. H. Cravruan Gen. 
Craufurd & Light Division 7 He ., distinguished himself 
wherever an occasion offered. 

Offerable (p'forab'l), 2. rare. [f. prec. +-ABLE.] 
That can or may be offered. 

1877 Furxe Confut. Purg. 290 The onety once offered 
and no more offerable sacrifice of Christ his death. 1648 
W. Mountacur Devoute Ess.1. x. § 7. 124 Allowing all that 
hath Cesars Image onely on it, offerable to Cesar. 

Offerand, variant of OFFranp 06s., offering. 

+ Offerd, offered, obs. ff. Arzarn, afraid. 

¢100 Trin, Coll, Hon. 195 He bed of harme offered. 
«1300 Fioriz & Bi. 632 Sore ht beop offerd. 

Offered (e°foid), Apia. [f. OrreR +-ED.] 

1. Brought as an offering; presented for accept- 
ance, etc. : see the verb, 

e13175 Lamd, Hon, 87 Pet ioffrede lomb pet pe engel het 
offrian bitacned cristes dedbe. 1566 Srcuais Desection 
Cvijb, The common prouerbe saith, that offered service 
stynketh. 1667 Mitton /. LZ. 1x. Thou thy self with 
scorne And anger wouldst resent the offer'd wrong. 1681 
Fravet. Afeth, Grace xxxiii. 590 The refusal of offered 
salvation. 1 Davoen Virg. Georg. 1. 547 A..Goat.. 
Whose offer'd Entrails shall..drip their Fatness from the 
Hazle Broach. 1885 Afhcneuin 25 July 104/2 Faust..dis- 
carded the offered atd. 


2. [f£ Orrer sé. th.] That has received an offer 


(of marriage). rare. 

ary Sereve Tatler ey lt, .assigns to a long Despair 
the Woman who is welt offer'd, and neglects that Proposal, 

Offerer (p'fora:). [f. Orren v. + -en 1] 

l. One who offers a sacrifice, or prayer, etc. ; one 
who brings an offering. 

3382 Wyetrr £.xod. xxix. 33 That it be a pesible sacrifice, 
and that the hondes of the offrers ben halowid. 1526 
Tinoacs Hed, x. 2 ‘The offerers once pourged shulde have 
hadde no moare consciences of sinnes, 624 F. Waite Xepl. 
Fisher 375 Prayers and Praises which the offerers vnder- 
stand not. 21916 Sautu Serv. (1718) 11.99 A fire, that will 
be sure to destroy the offering, thongh mercy should spare 
the offerer. 1818 Lama Foes, fn a icap ‘Lives of 
Sainés', The lone mite, the cup of water cold ‘i hat in their 
way approved the offerer’s real. 

2. in other senses of OFFER v., q.v.: One who 
presents something for acceptance ; one who makes 
an offer or proposal; one who makes an attempt 
at something ; 8 bidder, etc. 

28: Moicaster Positions xxxvii (1887) 161 One may 


| tions for any 


more then halfe gesse, what they will receiue, when none | 


seeth but the offerer. 1612 Tzvo Vod/e Ay. vi, Nay, let's 
be offerers all. J 
The sufferers of violence would have been offerers of it, if 
empowered with might equal totheir malice. 1675 WvcHERLEV 
Country Wife « & (1735) 14 He's ove of those nauseous 
offerers at wit. 1826 Lama E/fa Ser. 11. Pop. Fallacies xi, 
There are favours .. which confer as much ee upon the 
acceptor as the offerer, 1868 Pertksh. Frzi. 18 June, The 
present Tenant (who is not to be an Offerer) will give 
directions for showing the boundaries. 

Offering (p'farin), vi/. 53. Forms: 1 offrung, 
3-3 ofrung, 2-5 offringe, (3 -inke, -ingue), 3-6 
offring, -yng(e, 4-6 offerings, -yng(e, 6- offer- 
ing. (OF. ofrung vbl. sb. from oeffrian to offer, 
(Senses 1a and 2a were also expressed in ME. by 
OFFRAND from Fr.)] The action of the verb 
Orres; that which is offered. 

1. a. The presenting of something to God (or to 
a deity or object of worship) as an act of worship 
or devotion ; snerifice; oblation. : 

c1000 AEtrate Hot, 11. 456 Seo offrung is nu unalyfedlic 
zlter Cristes drowunge. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi, 19 
Hweeper ys mare be offrung pe pect weofud pe ae Oo pa 
offrunge? ¢1160 /fatton G. ibid., Pe omer q cee 
eraoo Trin, Coll, tom. 47 Pat on is childbed, and pat oder 


| 


1660 Fuicen Afixt Contempl. (1841) 169 | 


OFFERTORY. 


chicchgang, and be bridde pe offring. esago Old Avex 
Repo ri ££. Afise, 97 Me sal to ae mor et ee 
per, anopren dai. ¢1330 R. Havwxx CAron. (1810) 154 To 
fenre of Sayne Agate Richard madc offeryng. cx 

Cnaucra C, 7. Prol. 450 In al the parisshe wil cc was ther 
noon, That to the offrynge bifure hire sholde goon, 1400 
Mauwmney. (1839) v. 35 Lhe kynges that ¢ offryng to 
oure lord whan he was born, 1946 J. Hrvwoon /70v, 
(1867) 8o Men saie long standyng and small offring Mzketh 
poore persons, 1 47 Tennyson /'ring. iv, 112 And dress 
the victim to the ufferiog up. 

transf ¢1430 Lyoc, Minor Poems (Percy Society) 53 
And with his wynoyngis he makith his offryng At ale stakis, 
Le ageyn the moone. 

. The action of the verb Orren, in other senses; 
tender or presentation for acceptance, for sale, ele. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. u. i. § 5. 40 Offering,.. profer, 
tender, bid,..overture, 1706 Pritts, Offering, the Act of 
hirs that offers, 1884 tr. Lotee's Logit 404 Offering seenis, 
speaking generally, in favour of the seller..bidding is in 
favour of the huyer. 1900 Da/ly A'ews 18 Sept. 2/5 Onl 
moderate offerings of breadstuffs were made..hotders still 
adopting an attitude of reserve. 

2. concr, &. Something presented to God (or to 
a deity, etc.) in worshlp or devotion; ¢.g. a slain 
animal, fruits, money, or other things, given as an 
expression of religious homage or as n feature of 
teliglous worship; a sacrifice; an oblation. 

Often qualified by a prec. word expressive of its natore or 

urpose, exp. in Biblical terms relating to the Levitical 

aw; as burnt. drink, frecavitl-, guilt, heave-, meal, 
meat-, peace, sin., thank-, trespass, wareoffering, etc.s 
see these under their first elements, 

¢1000 JELFniC Gen. xxii. 7 Tc axige hwaer seo offrung siz. 
her ys wudu and fyr. ¢1160 F/atton Gorp. Matt. 2xni. 18 
Swa hwile swa swered on bare ofrunge pe ofer $ weofed ys, 
se is geltiz, 1397 R. Grove. (Rolls) 11326 He wende to 
seinte frepeswipe .. & wel vaire is offringe to le heye wened 
ber. 1386 Cuavcra C. 7. Prol. 48 Rather wolde he 
yeuen out of doute Vn to his poure parisshens aboute Of his 
offryng. 145: Kolls of Parit. V. 2109/1 Tithes or offringes 
beyng in Spirituelx mens hondes. 1sgs Aer. HamiILTon 
Cateck, (1884) 24, | preferre the trew knawlege of God 
abone all brount offeringis. 1602 Snaxs. Jai. C. ut. ii. 39 
Plucking the intrailes of an Offering forth. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. xt 441 His Offring soon propitious Fire from Hezv'n 
Consom'd. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav, (1760) 11. 341 That 
jewelz..to the amount of many millions, shine ns useless 
offerings in the church of Loretto, 1887 Bowen rg. 
Aeneid un. 406 At the hallowed fires, when the offerings 
blaze to the skies, 7 

b. Something offered to a person for his ac- 
ceptance, esp. as a tribute of honour or esteem ; 
a present, a gift. 

21440 Pronp, Parv. 362/23 Offerynge, or presaunt to a 
lorde at Crystemasse, or ober tymys. 1634 Sia T. Hranenrt 
Trav, 156 All which rabble receive liberally from such a3 
meet them, Offerings of good will and haritic, 3776 
Ginson Dec, & F. xt. 1. 315 Crowns of gold, the offerings 
of grateful cities, 1882 Miss Baappow Aff. Royal IL. v. 108, 
I was not obliged to ~ his offerings back in his face. 

8. atirib. and Comb. as + offringlac (LaKr. 36.1), 

995 in Kemble Cod. Difi. V1. 130 Hio beewid vnto Cyrcan 
.hyre beteran ofring-sceat. ¢1z00 Oamin 639 Offringlac 
ribht god inoh Affterr hiss Faderr wille. 1612 in Sowthe 
weil Visit, (891) 1. 15 That .. the grettist bell... be rongen 
.- all the offeryng tyme. 1548-9 (Mar.) Be. Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Rubric, At the offeryng daies appoynted, 
cuery manne and woman shall paie to the Curate, the due 
and accustomed offerynges. 59x Paracivar, Sp. Dict. 
Obléa, nn offering, a rounde offering cake. 1613 Pusctas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 490 They set it downe on their offering. 
stone, and worship it. 1784 Sia J. Centum Hist. Havwsted 
(1813) 13 In 1358, the customary tenants id their ford at 
Christmas a small rent, called offering-stteer. 1853 Rocx 
CA. of Fathers WA. ii. 33 Their offerings of bread and wine, 
which they brought..having their hands muffled up ina 
very clean fine linen cloth or offering-sheet. 

Offering, /7/.a. [f. Orrenv.+-1no 2.) That 
offers, in various senses: see the verb. = a 

3596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iL 69 Wee of the offring side, 
Must keepe sloofe from strict arbitrement. 1656 Havurs 
Surv. France To Rdr., Men.. must sot expect to be alwnies 
on the offering hand, but be content to take such moncy as 
they use to give. 21725 Kuaxet Owm Time it. (2724) Ie 
No jerson.. had the courage to move the offering je 
limitation of prerogative. 

Offertorial (pfastéeriil), @. rare—'. [f. L. 
offertori-um OFFERTORY + -AL.] Pertaining to an 
offertory ; used in sacrificial offerings. A 

1887 R Hurcnmson tr. Viresalingam's Fortune's Wheel 
vi..6. dite lighted some offertorial camphor. 

ffertory (pfasteri). Aiso 4 offretory, 5 
offry-, offra-, 6 offi-, offytorie. ad. ecel. L. 
offertdri-um (Isidore, a640), ig ace, offering, 
oblation, ete. (cf. Inte L. efertor oflerer Commo- 
dianns, ¢245), med.L. oferta offering), . Jate L. 
and Romanic offrt- ppl. stem, substituted for od/a/-, 
of offerre to OFFER: see -OBY. Cf. F. offerteire 
offecing (r4the. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. offertorio ‘an 
offering, an offring place’ (Florio).] 

1. &.C.CA. An anthem sung or said in the Mass 
immediately after the Creed, while the offerings of 
the people are being received, and the unconsecraled 
elements are being placed on the altar. In the CA. 
of Eng., applied to the Scriptaral sentences read or 
sung in the corresponding of the Communion 
Service (now emell viele t) ete sentence: 

£1986 Crsucee CZ rol oe ‘el kooc ae 

orice But alderbest he song an Offert 
eAbaterys. 3387 Taavisa /igden (Rolls) Vv. 331 


OFFERTURE. 


rayel and be offertorie [v.». offretory] schulde be i-seide to 
five pe sacrement [Caxton, ngeh 1483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg. 437/a After the preest sah remus. .thenne he sayth 
the offrytorye. ¢1532 Du Wes /atrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1063 
Wherfore than sayth the preest after the offytorie .. pray 
for me, etc.? 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Rubric, Then shall folowe for the Offertory, one or mo, of 
these Sentences of holy scripture, to be song whiles the 
people doo offer. 1729 C. WueatLey Bk. Com. Prayer (ed. 6) 
vi. § 10.284 The Sentences.. are in the place of the Antiphona 
or Anthem which we find in the old Liturgies after the 
Gospel, and which from their being sung whilst the People 
made their Oblations at the Altar were call’d the Offertory. 
1885 Cath. Dict, (ed.3), Ofertory. (x) An antiphon which 
used to be sung by the choir while the faithful made their 
offerings of bread and wine for the Mass, of gifts for the 
support of the clergy, etc. .. The Offertory is said immedi- 
ately after the Creed. " . 

2. That part of the Mass or Communion Service 
at which offerings are made; the offering of these, 
or the gifts offered. Also in &.C. CA. applied 
spec. to the anticipatory oblation (see OBLATION 2). 

1539 Bk. Cerencontes in anys Ecel, Mem. gan) Lu 
App. cix. 287 Then followeth the offertory, wherby we be 
fearned to prepare our selves by Gods grace to be an ac. 
ceptable dilation to him. 1555 Eorn Decades 224 Whea 
the preeste was at mid masse at the offitorie, the kings 
profered them selues to go to kysse the crosse with the 
capytayne, but offered nothynge. 1662 Zh, Com. Prayer, 
Conimunton, Then shall the Priest return to the Lords 
Table, and begin the Offertory, saying one or more of these 
sentences following, as he thinketh most convenient _in his 
discretion. 1852 Hoox CA. Dict. (187x) 542 The offertory 
is so called becanse it is that part of the Communion Service 
at which the offerings are made. 1885 Cath, Dict, (ed. 3) 
s.v., The great oblation of Christ's body and blood must 
be carefully distinguished from the Offertory or anticipa- 
tory oblation of bread and wine. — L 

3. éransf. ta. The offering of anything, esp. 
to God. Obs. 

1607 Maakuam Cavad/. vit. Ded., To offer to your vertues 
this poore offertory of, my labours. 622 Bacon //en. V//, 
8 Hee made Offertorie of his Standards, and had Orizons, 
and Te Deum againe oe He here Tavtoa Ge, Exemp. 
Ad Sect. v, We shall... exhibit to God an offertory in which 
he cannot but delight. 1660 Evetyn News >. Brussels une 
masked, Many .. would willingly sacrifice .. their present 
fortunes, and some of them their lives too, as a graceful 
offertory for such a seasonable and all-healing mercy. 1684 
T. Hocxin God's Decreer 162 The Jews did make these 
offertories by the especial dictates of God. ‘ 

b. In recent use, An offering or collection of 
money made at a religious service. 
186z Br. Meoiey in Coventry Standard Aug., Our offer. 
tory ever since the cathedral has been opened for divine 
worship has been about £300 instead of £96. 1874 SymMonps 

S&, Laly § Greece (1898) 1. xiv. 297 After the ceremony we 
+. contributed to three distinct offertories. 1 Faaaaa 
Sé Pani ll. 6 He ordered collections to be made for the 
poor at Jerusalem ue a weekly offertory every Sunday. 
1891 Ch. Times 22 May 496 It is within a few years onl 
that the word ‘offertory’ has been freely used for any col- 
lection of money for religious purposes, ; 

4. a. A cloth used in the celebration of the 
Eucharist, b. A piece of plate used in the same. 
(Cf. Du Cange, .oferiorium, for both senses.) 

1678 in Archzol. Cantiana (1886) XVI. 354 note, Given.. 
towards buying some Plate, viz a flagon, offertory, patten, 
and chalice with a cover, for ¥ baly Communion. [1706 
Puiturs, Ofertorium (in old Latin Records), a piece of 
Sitk or fine Linnen, antiently us'd to wrap up the Occasional 
Oblations or Offerings, made in the Church.) 1928 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist, 17th C. 1. v. 64 The Chalices were cover'd with 
a Piece of Linen which was call'd the Offertory. 

5. attrib, 

3641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. 11.90 So was the Paschall 
Lambe [the type of Christ], and the other offertory Lambes 
too, 1744 Lond, Gaz. No. 6290/2 The Offertory Sentence 
being read. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. v. 402 Beside the 
tunicle, there is worn by the subdeacon, .. the offertory-veil. 
1877 J. D. Cuamazrs Div, Worship 274 A principal Orna- 
ment to be used in Celebration is the ‘Offertorium’, or 
Offertory Veil, 1879 Hessa Stzetton Through a Needle's 
Eye 1.90 The offertory money passed through Mrs. Cun- 
liffe’s hands, 1886 Chr. Herald (N. Y.) 1X. 285 An offer 
lory-box placed at the door of a famous place of worship. 
_tO-fferture. Obs. [a. F. offerture offer (16the. 
in Godef.), or ad. med.L. offertira offering, oblation, 
f. late L, aud Romanic offért-: see prec. and URE. ] 

1. Offering in worship. 

1595 Baanes Sonn. xxvi, As those three kings, .. B 
poses rich made royal offerture, Our new-borne Savionr’s 

lessing to procure. 1624 F. Waite Rep/. Fisher 288 Their 
excessiue worship by Vowes, Oathes, Offertures, 

2. The offering of something for acceptance; an 
offer, proposal, overture. 

1631 Celestina x. 117 How much more advantageous .. 
wonld an intreated promise have been, then a forced offer- 
ture? 1648 EZvkon Bas. 29 Thow hast prevented us with 
offertures of Thy love. 1657 W. Moaice Coena quasi Kou, 
Pref. 8,1 ., received with much complacency this amicable 
offerture, 1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 355 More trans- 
ported with the love of poor empty enjoyments, than with 

the offeriure of an eternal! possession. 

Off-fal(I, obs. form of Orrat. 

O-ff-fa:lling, Sc. [f£ Orradv. + Fauninevé/.sb.] 
a. That which falls off; £2 crumbs or scraps that 
fall from the table; also {& b. A falling off in 
health, excellence, or goodness. 

1636 Rurugaroro, Lett., fo Lady Kenniure (1671) 1. 24 O 
how many rich off-fallings are in my Kings houset 1637 
bid, (1881) 349 O that Thad but Christ's odd off-fallings ! 
a 3649 Daums. or Hawtn. Hist. Scot., Yas. F (2655) 20 
Many who were accustomed to be Copartners of sucb off- 
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fallings, began to storm and repine at his actions. 1825 
Jamurson, Of falling, a declension. It is often used of one 
who declines in health or external appearance; also in a 
moral sense. 

So O-ff-fa:ller (.Sc.), one who falls off; a deserter. 

21688 Hamitron Let, ‘& Renwick in Shields Ferrel 
Contend, (1780) 40 (Jam.) Shot at by all ranks of off-fallers 
from the cause of God. 

O-ff-go. Se. collog. [f. OrF-3+Gosd.] A start, 
beginning: = Go-orr, 

1886 Stevenson Atduapped i.5 The first, . will likely please 
ye best at the first off-go. 1896 Ian Mactanen Kate Car- 
negie 96 He wes a wee fractious an’ self-willed at the off-go. 

So O-ff-go:ing vé/. sb., departure, going away, 
remova] (in quot. 1770 aftrzb.) ; Off-going f7/. a., 
that goes off or away, or is being removed. 

ie! P. Wares Life Welwood in Biog. Presbyt. (1827) 1. 
186 He'll get a sudden and sharp Off-going. 1770 £. Hesler- 
ton Inclos, Act 14 Leading and taking away the offgoing 
crop. 186: W. Barnes in Mface. wae ies 130 The paths 
of the oncoming and offgoing bird. 1892 Salisbury Frul. 
6 Aug. 4/4 Annual Sale by Auction of about 3500 off-going 
Dorset Down Ewes, Lambs and Wethers. 

Off-hand, offhand (see below), adv, and 
adj. phr. [f. Orr prep. + Hanp sb.] 

A. adv, (pfhend). , 

L. At once, straightway, forthwith; withont pre- 
liminary deliberation or preparation, extempore. 

1694 Woon Life afar. . H. S.) TIT. 446 The speech 
before mention’d.. being off-hand upon the debates of the 
Honse of Commons, was burnt by command of the House. 
1711 Heaane Collecé. (O. H.S.)} IIL. 207 He was a learned 
Man -. and would .. speak very neatly offhand in Latin. 
1764 Mem. G. Psalmanasar 189 He read the office all in a 
good Latin off-hand, as the saying is, and without any hesi- 
tation or solecism. 1849 FitzGueatn Lett. (1889) 1. 195 
Wonderful bits of Poems, written off hand at a si ting, most 
of them. 1872 Lowe. Wes. (1890) IV. 243 “Habit is a 
growth and cannot be made off-hand, 

2. #7, From the hand with no other support. rare. 

x A. B, Lonastreer Georgia Scenes (1848) 203 That 


they [rifles] should be fired off-hand, while the shot-guns__ 


were allowed a rest, the distance being equal. 
B. adj. (p-fhaend ; as predicate somet. p:fhoend), 

1. Of action, speech, ctc.: Done or made off- 
hand (sce A. 1); unpremeditated, extemporancous, 
impromptu; having the air or slyle of something 
so done, free and easy, unstudied, unceremonious. 

31919 Free-thinker No, 107 p2 A very Familiar, Off-hand 
Epistle. from a young Gentleman. 1785-90 R. Cumararanp 
Observer No. 109 (R.) This .. supplies him with many an 
apt couplet for off-hand quotations. 1822 Hazutr Tadle-/, 
Ser. 11. xvii. (1869) 344 The dashing off-hand manner of the 
mere man of business, 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. vi, 
s ing in his rapid, off-hand way. 1879 G. Mraroity 
Kgoist xvi. (1889) 147, ‘1 do not ride’, Laetitia replied to 
the off-hand inguiry. _ . A 

2. évansf. Of persons: Doing or saying things 
off-hand, free and ready in action or speech; acting 
in an off-hand manner, wnceremonious, curt, 
brusque. 

1708 Bri/, Gee No. 89. 3/2 Who come like Master of a 
Riddle Or Off-hand Man upon a Fiddle. 1744 OzeEtu tr. 
Brantome's Span. Rhodomontades 1 An off-hand ready 
Wit, and ley Words. 1853 Lytron Afy Novel u. vi, 
Egerton is off-hand enongh where he runs glibly thro’ para- 
graphs that relate to others. a T. Haapy £thelberta 


fr 
(1890) 117 They are painfully off-hand with me, absolutely 
refusing to be intimate, 
Off-handed (pfheendéd), a, = OFrF-HanD B.: 


esp. in reference to style or manner. (In quot. 1840 
irreg. as adv, = OFF-HAND A, 1.) 

1835 Mooae Diary rs Aug. in Afem. Ge D Vil. 103 Found 
Babbage very off-handed and agreeable. 1840 Barna 
fagol. Leg., Hand of Glory ii, Nor, 111 venture to say, 
without scrutiny could he Pronounce her, off-handed, a 
Punch or a udy. 192 ‘Rote Botpazwoon' Cod Reformer 
(1891) 182 He's an off-handed chap. rf 

Hence O:ff-ha:ndedly adv., in an off-handed 
manner, in a free and easy style, without ceremony; 
O-:f-ha-ndedness, the quality of being off-handed. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIM. 364 There is in them,.an 
open off-handedness (to use a significant Irishism), 1883 

. M. Peaao Contrad. xix, He was quite conscions of the 
off-handedness of Dorothy's manner. 1893 G. ALLEN Scally- 
wag 1, 40 Isabel Boyton answered a little offhandedly. 

Office (p'fis), sb. Also 3 offiz, 3-4 -is, 4 -iss, 
-ise, -ya, ofice, 4-6 offyce, (5 offyz, -ez, -ease, 
offic, ofie, 6 offes, £/. 6-7 officies). [a. AF. and 
OF, office (12th c. in Hatz-Darm,) = Sp. offcio, 
It. officto, wffizio, ad. L. ofictum service, duly, 
function, ceremouial observance, business, place, 
appointment, in med.L. also service prescribed 
by the Church, introit, ecclesiastical court, buildin 
or place for work ; f. ob- (OB- 1 a) + -/icium deine’ 

1. Something done toward any one; a service, 
kindness, attention. Chiefly with qualification, as 
good, kind office; office of kindness, etc. Hence 
with adj. of the opposite kind, as i//, ete: A dis- 
service, ‘ 

1382 Wyette 2 Cor. ix, 12 For the mynysterie of this office 
--aboundith by manye in doynge of tieakingte to the Lord, 
1575 Q. Exiz. in Ellis Orig. “Lett, Ser. 1. IL 278 Which we 
have hitherto forborne to graunt. .for the evel offices whiche 
her other Secretary did there. rs93 Suaxs, Rich, Li, it. 
137 Little office Will the hatefull Commons performe for vs. 
1598 —. Aferry IW.1.i. 102, | would I could ie a good office 
betweene you. 16gg Sia M. LANGDALE in Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) III. 128 He suspectes father ‘Talbot hath donne 


OFFICE. 


him some ilt office, 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 222, 
1 know..that..y* design of getting themselves into y’ place 
will encourage divers to doe me spightfutl Offices. 1761 
Hume Mist. Eng. Vi. xliv. 505 Those ill offices which his 
enemies..could employ against him. 1877 Sraaaow Sern. 
x. 128 Making men capable of mutual offices of kindness. 
1887 Jessorp Arvady ii. 33 In return she gets some fittle 
kindly office done for her, 

2. That which one ought, or has, to do iu the 
way of service; that which is required or expected: 
+a. gen. Dnty towards others; a moral obligation 
(obs.). b. Duty attaching to one’s station, position, 
or employment; a duty, service, or charge falling 
or assigned to one; a service or task to be per- 
formed ; business; function, one’s part. 

a1300 Cursor Jf, 28366, 1..did min office na-be-lese Pat 
va-despensed sang i messe. ¢1330 R. Ravnne Chron. (1810) 
55 Forto reise pe treuage..Pader & Thurston to bat office 
were fette. ¢1400 Maunorv. (Roxb,) xxv. 114 Ilkane wate 
what he schall do and bisily tentez till paire officez. 1483 
Caxton Cato Iv b, Thou oughtest to be swete gracions and 
humble in thyn offyce orseruyse. 1534 Wiitinton Tullyes 
Offices 1. (1540) 27 Honesty, that is the offyce and dutie of 
man. a1548 Ilaut Chron, Hen, VI 61 To thentent yt he 
worthely are be called a king, hose office is to rule and 
not to be rled of other. 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for Af. u. ii. 13 
Doe you your office, or giue vp your Place.” 1656 STANLEV 
Hisi, Philot, v. (1701) 183/1 To make a Helm is the Office 
of a Ship-wright, but to use it rightly of a Pilot.» © 
Jackson in Pepys’ Diary V1, 212 The Cardinat de Bouillon, 
appointed by the Pope to perform this office in his stead. 
21756 Mrs, Havwooo New Present (1771) 252 Her next 
office..is to rnb the stove and fire-irons. 1832 Ht. Maatixzau 
Hill § Valley v.73 He... had. .taken upon him the preacher's 
office, 1878 Grapstone f’rimt. Homer viii, 111 They exer- 
Cise the offices of the judge, the priest, the counsellor, 

+ ¢. Performance of a duly or fnnction, service, 
attendance. Ods. |, . 

c1320 Sir Beues 3955" (MS. A.) Panne eueriche marchal 
His zerde an honde bere schal. While Beues was in pat 
office Pe kinges sone.. A 3ede to Beues stable. 1535 Covea- 
DALE? Auger x. § Whan jhe Quene of riche Arabia sawe 
all: wWYszdome ‘of Salomon... & the offyces of his 


. ministers, and their garmentes..she wondred exceadingly. 


1621 Quaatrs Dio. Poems, Esther (1638) 104 We gave 
command ..That by the office of our Eunuchs band, Queen 
Vashti should in state attended be. 

3. That which is done or is intended to be done 
by a particular thing; that which anything is fitted 
to perform, or performs customarily; = Function 3. 

1340 Ayenb. 50 Pe moup hep tuo offices, huer-of on 
belongeb to pe zvelz..Pe oper zuo is in speche. x OWEAR 
Conf, 111, 85 The laste science..is Practique, whos office 
The vertu tryeth fro the vice. 1546 Be. Gaaptxer Declar. 
Foxe 80 Then do you..offende in deuising the wordes 
(office and correlatine) to signifie what fayth doth. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury i. 320/2 It hath its name Cooler, from 
its Office, which is to cool the Hot Wort. 12774 Goins. 
Nat. Hist. (s776) V11. 247 It sometimes happens, that when 
the animal is interrupted in performing the offices of exclu- 
sion, the young ones burst the shell within the parent's 
body. 1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 198 The office of the 
arteries is to lead the blood from the heart into all the parts 
of the body. ‘ : ; 

+b. A bodily or mental function as operating ; 
the prope action of an organ or faculty. Os. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 3. pr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS.) Whan she 
say me,.with-owten office of tunge and al dowmb, 1425 
Found. St. Bartholomew's 52 The same day was restorid 
to hym the office of his tonge. 1604 Suaks. O44. at. iv. 113 
Whom I, with all the Office of ae heart Intirely honour. 
a@ 1656 Ussuen Ann, vi, (1658) 778 A certain young man, 
who wanted his armes..performed all things by the office 
of his feet. . te. ’ 

tc. sgec. The function or action of discharging 
excrement, etc.; excretion. Obs. (Cf. house of office, 


| House sé. 14b.) 


€1386 Cnaucer Wee's Prol. 127 They beth maked for 
bothe That is to seye for office and for ese Of engendrure. 
¥613-Puacnas Pe (1614) 623 Washing themselves, 
as they doe also after the offices of Nature, 

4. A position or place to which certain duties 
are attached, esp. one of a more or less public 
character; a position of trust, authority, or service 
under constituted authority; a place in the adminis- 
tration of government, the public service, the 
direction of a corporation, company, society, etc. 

1250 Gen. & Fx. 2071 Du salt ben ut of prisun numen, And 
on Bin offiz set ajen, a x300 Cursor Mf, 25031 Vilate was 0 
He officis [v. 7. office] for oner Ings he was iustis. £3400 

{aunvev. (Roxb,) xxx. 136 Ilkane of bam hase sum office in 
pe emperour courte. 1433 Rolls of Parit, 1V. 476/2 Chosen 
to the Office of Corouner. a 1548 Haut Chron., fen VI 
135 b, The duke of Yorke was discharged of the office of 
Regent. 1622 Bacon Hen. V//, 38 He was taken into 
service in his court to a base office in his kitchen. eae 
Junius Lett. xtix. 255, 1..do not esteem you the more for 
the high office you possess. 1855 Parscotr Philip 1, un. ix. 
(1857) 305 He avowed his purpose of throwing up. .all the 
offices he held under government. 1874 Garen Short Hist. 
Epil. 819 The claims of the Nonconformists were met in 
1868..by the abolition of all religious tests for admission to 
offices or degrees inthe Universities, = 

b. Inabsolute sense: Official position or employ- 
ment; spec. that of a minister of state. Hence ¢o 
take effec leave office, etc. Afau of office, an officer 
or official. Jack tu (out of ) office: see Jack sb.) 36. 

tOf office (L.ex officio), by virtue of office, officially, Obs, 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 9600 ‘To abbe nen in offis Mid him 

at of conseil were god and wis, @ 1300 Cursor Mf. 27170 

‘an of office or dignite..werlds man, or clerc. 1 in 
Eng. Gilds (x870) 21 It is ordeynede..what brother of yis 
gilde be chosen in to office, ¢ 1450 Sf. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
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Ile kepyd pe kirk of office. rg26 Pilger. Perf (W. de 
O teatiene A straunger and nlyant, put Te eiien = the 
Romayns. 8607 Suaks. Zion 1. ii, 208 Would 1 were 
Gently put out of Office, before I were forc'd ont. 1784 
Cowrer 7'asé ww. 412 The rugged frowns and insolent rebuffs 
Of knaves in office. 1845 Disracut Sy4i/ tw. xiv. 11. x 
"Peel ought to have taken office ', said Lord Marney. 1880 
M¢Caatiy Own Times \V, Wiii. asg He had come into office 
at the head of a powerful party. 
c. Personified, or denoting an office-holder or 
office-holders as a body, 

360a Suaxs. fav, ut. i. 73 The insolence of Office. 1634 
Massincer Fery Wooras ut. ii, Now, master Office, What 
is the reason that your vigilant Greatness. locked up from 
me The way to see my mistress? 29765 Brattin Juden, 
Paris cii, Coward Office..sneaks secure in insolence of 
state, 1781 Cowrer Charity 484 Except that Office clips it 
as it goes. i ‘ 2 

5. A ceremonial duty or service; a religlous or 
soctal observance; es. the rite or rites due to the 
dead, obsequies ; now chiefly in /ast office (-es). 

1387 Tarvisa //igden (Rolls) 111. 459 No fader folwep pe 
offys of his sones doth [L. felit comitatur ete 7535 
Coveanarr 1 Chron. xxix. 14 Golde (gaue he him)..for all 
maner of vessels of enery offyce. 1618 RowLanos Sacred 
Afent. 37 To show their lone in this last office done Toa 
dead friend. 1662 Stituincre. Orig. Sacr. 1 vii. § 10 The 
other great offices wherein their Religion did so much 
consist, viz. Sacrifices, distinction of meats, observation of 
Festivals, circumcision, and such like, r7x1x Apoison Sfeet. 
No, 135 p 1 An eminent Person.,used in his private Offices 
of Devotion 1o give Thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman. 18aa Scorr Nigel xaxvi, 1.. will be first to 
render thee the decent offices due to the dead. | s 

6. Ecel. An authorized form of divine service 
or worship: a. The daily service of the Roman 
brevlary, comprising psalms, collects, and lectlons 
for the several canonical honrs, which vary with 
the day (more fully Drvine Office); in the Church 
of England, Morning and Evening Prayer. Zo say 
office, to recite the Divine Office. b. The introit, 
sung nt the beginning of the Mass or Holy Com- 
munion; also, the whole serviee of the Mass 
or Holy Communion. 0. Any occasional service, 
as the Office for the Dead, for Baptism, for the 
Visitation of the Sick, etc.; also, a special form 
of service nppointed for some particular occasion. 

érago Becket o4a in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 133 pis holi man.. 
song ane Masse of seinte stenene..Pe furste offiz is propre 
inov: to pe stat pat he wasTnne. a 1340 Hampour Psalter 
xxii. 7 Pis psalme is songen in be office of ded men, ¢1375 
Lay Folks Masz Bk. (MS. B) 86 Bi pis tyme..po prest 
higynnes office of messe. /Sfd. 581 Po preste turnes tl his 
seruyce And saies forthe more of his office. 1548-9 (Alar.) 
Bk, Com, Prayer 12x The office, or Introite (as they call it), 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friar: (Camden) 60 The hyshoppe of 

untorbery came sodenty to Powlles..and dyd the offes 
hym selfe in a cope and no vestment, nor mytter, nor crosse, 
but a crose staffe, 3663 Cuas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 150 She is not only content to 
say the greate office in the hreviere, every day. 1683 
Evetyn A/em. 9 Sept., It being the day of publiq thanks. 
giving for his Majesty's late preservation..there was an 
office usd, compos'd for the occasion. 1746 in Wesley 
Princ. Methodist ag Whoever..does not worship God in 
the Manner she prescribes..must be supposed to slight and 
contemn her Offices and Rules. 1845 Srrewen Corr, 
Laws Eng. (1874) WU. 246 The cetehration of marriage in 
this country according to the office of the Church, 1850 
Pe pares Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 149 Every day she 
recited the Office of the Virgin, 1859 Jeruson Brittany ix. 
14a Proceeded to sing the office of the dead. 2896 Ch. 

times 13 Nov. §20/4 Uhere is an office for the reopening of 
a chorch tn the Priest's Prayer-book, 

7. An official inquest or inquiry concerning any 
matter that entltles the king to the possession of 
lands or chattels: =Jnguest of Office, INQuEsT 1b. 
To Ken (tlake, treturs) an office, to return a 
verdict showing that the king is thus entitled. 
Office found, a verdict having this effect. j 

1432 Kells of Parlt, 1V. 396/2 Of the which Maner the 
saide Oratrice..be an office was putout. 1473-3 /2id. V1. 
25/2 That all Offices founden of the premisses or of any of 
theym..be..voide. 3509-10 Acé x Hen, V///, c. 8 Diverse 
. have been, disherited hy esheatours and commyssyoners 
causyng untrue offices to be founden, 1607 CowELL /nterpr., 
Ofice doth signifie..also an Inquisition made to the Kings 
vse of any thing hy vertne of his office who inquireth. And 
therefore wee oftentimes reade of an office found, which is 
nothing hut such a thing found hy Inquisition made ¢x 
officio, 21645 Haaincton Surv, Worcs, (Worcs. Hist. Soc.) 
ut. 531 Bewdley..became..the joynter of hys widowe.,as 
was found hy an office after her descesse, 2768 BLAacksTone 
Coma, MI, xvii. agg Uf they find the treason or felony..of 
the party accused. .the king is thereupon, by virtue of this 
office found, intitled to have his forfeitures. 1877 Burzovcns 
Taxation a77 There may be a forfeiture without such office 
found. 

8. A place for the transaction of private or public 
business of some kind; often including the ‘staff’ 
by which the business is conducted, or denominat- 
ing the department of which they are officers. 
Applied to the room or department in which the 
clerkly work of an industrial or other establish- 
ment is done, a connting-honse; also to that in 
which the business of any particular department 
of the operations of a large concern is conducted, 
as the booking-office, goods office, inquiry office, lost 
property office, superintendent's office, ete. at a rail- 
way station. Formerly used of the court of an 

Vor, VII. 
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ecclesiastical official, as still of a police court 
(Police office) ; now, often preceded by a possessive 
case, or combined with a sb. indicating the busi- 
ness or purpose, as collector's ,tuspector's, surveyors, 
town-clerk's ad assay-, box-, coach-, Crown-, 
Sires, post-, te Eerohl-oiie: etc. The more impor- 
lant of these are noticed ns combinations ander 
the first element or as main words. 
€1386 Cuaucen Friar's T. 279, 1 wol han xij. pens..Or 
Uwol sompne hire vn-to onre office. ¢ 3440 Promp. Parv. 
363/1 Offyce, or place of offyce, oficina, agar in Foxe A. 
& M, (1583) baa/t Whether she was ener detected to the 
office of Willi, Smith tate Bishop of Lincolne. 1611 Brave, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 11 At what time the chest was bronght vnto 
the kings office. 16ag Massincea New May w. iii, A ape 
to which My vows, in that high office registered, Are 
faithful witnesses. 163% [see Crown orrice}, 1642 Assurance- 
office [see Assumance, sh 735 Pore Donne Sat. 1.71 His 
Office keeps your Parchment fates entire, 1819 Keats Lee, 
to Reynolds aa Sept. in Ld. Houghton Liye (1848) U1. 26 
There will be some of the family waiting for you at the 
coach-office, 1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xxxv, The ' Palt 
Mall Gazette’ had its offices ..in Catherine street. 18ss 
Macaunay Hist, Eng, xviii, 1V. 131 The offices lof the East 
India Company] which stood on a very small part of the 
hes which the present offices cover. 1885 
vep. LUI, 459/t Griffith, having taken offices a few doors 
off, also carried on the business of a solicitor. 
ig. 1665 Necouam Med. AMledicinge 38a The Liver is not 
the office of Sanguification. 
b. Sometimes transferred from the place of 
business to the company or corporation there 
established, as in Assurance or Insurance Office 
(cf. the Post Office). 
1646 Insuring-Office [see Insuaine ed. 25, 1651-1841 In- 
surance Office [sce INSURANCE 5]. 1695 Assurance Office 
[see Insuar o. 4c]. 178a (fr¢/e) The Thceitix Fire Office. 
1858 Lp. St, Lronarps Handy-Bk. Prop, Law v. 29 The 
tenant's. Insuring in an office. not authorized by his lease. 
3870 T. B. Srracurin Yrnt. Inst. Actuaries xvi. 77 The 
Office assures to him..a sum of money payable in certain 
contingencies. 1883 Chanibers' Encycl., Fedor Proprietary 
Companies being those offices possessing a capital the 
roperty of the partners. A/utwal Offices, where the mem- 
rs themselves constitute the company. A/od. In what 
office are you insured? That is an old-established office. 
ce, (With capital O.) With defining adj. or 
attrib. sb.: The building or set of rooms In which 
the business of a department of government ad- 
ministration is carried on, as the Colonial, Foreign, 
Home, War Office, etc.; the persons engaged in 
carrying on the business of the department; esp. 
the responsible head of the department and his 
immediate condjutors. See Forzien, Home, War, 
etc.; also Post OFrice, 
3707 J. Cuampertarne St. G2. pet A List of the 
Officers of the Admiralty-Office.  /5f The Places 
where the several Offices are kept..The Treasury Office 
is In the Cockpit .. Stamp-Office, is in Lincotns-Inn 
Square [ete]. 1839 Penny Cycl. XLV, 116 (London—Public 
Buildings) Excise Office lige Plaia in design, hut of most 
Se poy ae t. 261d. State-Paper Offices, St. James's 
Park. 1863 H. Cox /nstit, 1. viii. 71a Before [1854).. the civil 
administration of the army was divided.,among the offices 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary-at-War, the Ordnance 
Office, and the Commissariat. 2é7d., In 1855 the office of 
Secretary-at-War was consolidated with that of the Secretary 
of State for War..The department thus constituted is the 
existing War Office. /did. 713 Officers of the Commissariat 
«render directly to the ‘Andit Office.. accounts of the whole 
of their cash and store transactions, pe 
d. Holy Office (#. C. Ch.), an ecclesiastical 
tribunal for the suppression of heresy and ponish- 
ment of heretics: = Inquisition 3. 
1727-41 Cuamares Cyel., inguisition or the Holy Office. 
3997 Mas. Rapeuirre /ta/fan xvi, A true instrument o! 
arrestation from the Holy Office, 1855 Parscorr PAthp //, 
11. iii, (1857) aa3 A platform was raised..on which were 
ranged the seats of the inqunisitors, emblazoned with the 
arms of the Holy Office. 2862 Loncr. Wayside Inn, Tor- 
guemada 112 * The Holy Office, then, must intervene [’ 
9. p/. The parts of a house, or buildings attached 
to a house, specially devoted to housebold work 
or service ; the kitchen and rooms connected with 
it, as pantry, scullery, cellars, lanndry, and the 
like; also, often inelnding stables and ‘other ont- 
houses, the barns and cowhouses of a farm, ele. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucea Clerk's T. 208 Houses of office stuffed 
with plentee Ther maystow seen of deynteuous vitaille.] 
a 548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIM 74 Pitcher honse, Larder 
and Poultrie, and all other offices targe and faire. 166a 
Gerner Princ. 36 The Kitchin or other Offices and 
Selleridge. 1798 tmter a8 June 4/3 To be sold..a..free- 
hold house, with. numerous attached and detached offices 
of every description. 1799 J. Ronsatson Agric. Perth 5a 
The offices are atso improved..forming generally a square 
behind the dwelling-house, with the donghill or straw-yard 
inthe center. 1846 Mzs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 59 As he 
passed hy the areas of the fashionable squares, and imbibed 
the aroma of stews and ragotits oe from the offices. 
1881 Russet Hales Introd. i The usual outhuildings and 
Offices which such fortified places contained. 
b. sing. A privy, Cf, Ease 8 b. ; 
s7a7 (title) The Grand It ee apropos for erecting 
500 Publick Offices of Ease in London and Westminster. 
1871 E, Jenkins Gin-e's Baby i. (1879) 9 The forty-five big 
and little lodgers in the house were provided with a single 
office in the corner of the yard. 


+10. a. A keeper's beat. Os. 


1617 Assurton ¥rn/. (Chetham Soc.) Go All hunt in James 
Whitendales office, 
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OFFICE-BEARER. 


+b. fransf. (See quot.) slang. Obs. 
as7oo I. 15. Dict. Cant. Crews.v., lis Office, any Man's 
ordinary Iaunt, or Plying-place, be it Tavern, Ale-houne, 
Gaming-house, : 

11. slang. A hint, signal, or private Intimation ; 
esp. in phr, ¢o give (or take) the office. 

1803 Sporting Mag. XX1. 327 Giving the office—is when 
you sufler any person, who may stand fehind your chair, 10 
jook over your hand. 18tr Lex Bal. s v., 
office; to give information, or make signs to the officers 
totake a thief, :81a J. H. Vaux Flash Ditt., Office, a hint, 
signal ona lntimation..to ake the office, is to noder- 
stand and profit by the hint given. = j. 1 Hewertr 
farizsh Clerk VW. a58 Playing ua foul, and giving the office 
lo the Philistines. 1890‘Rotr Motprewoon ' Rod ery under 
Arms xiv, Ride about the snag a 1 give yon the office, 
1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 112/a The dropping of the hands 
is called ‘giving the offica' to start [a four-horse coach]. 
12. attrib. and Comb. ®. altrib., as (senses 2, 4) 
pice badge, chair, duty, + fellow; (sense 6) office- 
Wook ; (sense 8) office bell, boy, clerk, copy (see gnol.), 


To give the 


drawing, girl, hours, stool, work, etc.; Db. objective 
and obj. genltlve, as (sense 4) office-giver, -holier, 
-holding, -hunter, -jobbing, -steker; office-seeking 
adj.; (sense 8) office-cleaner, keeper. Also Oreice- 

BEARER, -HOU8E, etc. 
1894 Contention 11. Ti. eH 
184x J.T. 


This my staffe, mine "Office 
badge in Court. 


. Hewrerr /’arish Clerk VN. 70 
A brass plate with ‘*office-bell’ upon it. 1869 Fseruan 
Norm. Cong. WU. xi. 30 The two chief ministers of the 
funeral corer bearing their “office-books jn their 
hands, 1899 WWestm. Gaz. 17 Apr. 4/1 The officials 
in New York] intend to dismiss the large force of “office 
oy in the various departments and replace them by 
office girls argig Wrenentey Post. Wks. (1728) 168 
How many Sots have had the Luck to wear A Chain of 
Gotd, and fill the *Office-Chairt 1899 Darly News 21 
r. 5/2 Charwomen, “office-cleaners, pensioners. 1880 G. 

Maagortn Tragic Com, (1881) 126" Am 1 not precise as an 
“office clerk ?* she said. 1848 Warton Law Lex., "Office 
copy, a transcript of a proceeding filed in the t office 
of a court under the seal of such office. 18g5 Acclesiologist 
XVI. 294 Mr. Slater sends an fs Gu ae a pro- 
jected cathedral for South Australia. 1672 Owen Dy'se. 
Evang. Love aat If it be not part of their “Office-Duty, to 
walk over them. 1653 GaimaLpr. Cicero's Offiees 10 (1558) 
138b As yet Aquilins, my “office felowe, and familiar, had not 
sette forth the cases, that shoulde be counted couine, 1817 
W. Tavine in Live & Lett. (1864) I. 39a, 1 should not like to 
have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and “office-givers at Washingion, 1854 J. L. Starnens 
Centr, Amer. (1854) 4 *Office-holders, civil and military. 
3860 Motrey Nether/, (1868) J. i. ra The office holders.. 
were not greedy for the spoils of office. 1890 Gaoss Gild 
Merch, 1. 110 Their apziety to be rid of the hurden of 
“office-holding. 3852 Seck's Florist 260 Early rising has 
compensated for long “office-hours. 1810 W. Jevixe in 
Life & Lett. (1864) 1. 243 The crowd of “office-bunters. 
Pe x670 (¢i¢/e) An ttumbte Proposal to Parliament against 
*Office-Johbing. 1707 J. Cuammentayne St, Gt. Brit, gog 
he Lord Privy Seal and his Officers.. Richard Fountain, 
“Office-keeper, 1766 Gotpsm. Vie. I. x2, He assured me 
that I was on the very point of ruin, in listening to the 
office-keeper’s_ promises. 1817 “Office-secker [see offee~ 
focr], 1877 Tarmace so Serwe. 2 The office-seckers had 
all folded.up their recommendations and gone home, r8&q 
Manch. Exam, 16 Oct. 5/a The “office-seeking throng, who 
do so much to win elections. 1837 Dicnana Pickw. lv, 
Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, was balancing himself on two legs 
of an “office stool. 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars iii. 130 
The greater portion of work done in the Scriptorium was 
mere “office work, 

+ O-ffice, v. Obs. Ls pree, sb. Cf. Orricy v.] 

. intr. To perform divine service: = OrriciaTe 

a1, wt 

1449 Pecocx Refr. un, vid173 The same preest schulde 
office to God. Ord. Crysten Alen (W. do W. 1506) rv. 
xxi. 237 The clerke so ordeyned sholde not offyce. 

2. trans, To perform in the way of duty or 


service. rare—', 

s601 Suaks. As Well i. ti x29 Although The ayre of 
Paradise did fan the house, And Angles offic'd all. 

3. To appoint to, or place in, office. rare. 

r6rr Suaxs. Wint, 7.1. ii. 17a So stands this Squire 
Offic'd with me. 1763 Cnurcini, Dwellyrst ut. 223 Before her 
Magna Charta Iny, Which some great Lawyer..was offic'd 
to explain. 

4. To drive by virtue of one’s office. nonce-nse. 

3607 Suaxs. Cor. v. fi. 68 You shatt_perccine, that a 
lacke gardant cannot office me from my Son Coriolanas. 

5. slang. To ‘give the office’ to (a person); to 
give private notice of (something): see prec. sé. 11. 

1812 Sporting Slag. XXX1X. 283 This letter was to office 
Trist aboot laying bets ou thick. 1819 Moornx Tom Crids's 
Mem. 19 To office, with all due dispatch, through the air, 
To the Bulls of tho Alley the fate of the Bear. ‘ 

Hence + O-ficed f#/. a.-a. Having « particular 
function ; b. Of a chorch: see quots. 1598, 1611. 

1998 Frorio, Offcrata chitsa, a church well officed, id est, 
well served, or duly serued. a ee Oth, 1. iii. 271 
When light wing’d Toyes Of feather’d Cupid, secle.. My 
speculatiue, and offic'd [Qos. active] Instrument. 1611 Feonto, 

ciata Chiesa, a Charch officed or serued, Offciate, 

officed, serued with due office. 

Office-bearer (/-fis,bé* raz). One who bears 

r holds office ; an officer. . 
7 , t2 Civill and Ecclesiastical 


1645 Duave Jsracfs Call —s 


office-bearers, 1855 Macactay Aftst, Fag. xvi. V1. 
One [Act]..required every officebearer in ¢ Uni. 
of Scotland 10 sign the Confession of 

376 The right..of the office bea o 

and deliberate t g her In 

&ss. Crit: (1875) 10 a 
letters, and not as an office: 


VW 


OFFICE-HOUSE. 


O-ffice-house. A ‘house of office’ (House 
5b.) 14); now only #/. apartments or onthouses. for 


the work of domestics, offices (OFFICE 5d, 9). 

3480 St. Cuthdert (Surtees) 8018 bischope gart make 
all pe kirke, Pe monkys paire office hons gart wyrke, 1634 
Litucow 7rav. x. 444 This Pallace..hath neither outward 
walles nor gates..sane onely some office houses without. 
1637 RutHerroro Lef?. (1862) 1.211 A field and an office- 
house for the zeal of His servants to exercise themselves in. 
1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5866/3 A large fine House and_con- 
venient Office houses of all Kinds, 4 CARLYLE Gernt. 
Rom, 11. x20 A hut, and various ruined office-houses. 

Officeless (g’fislés), 2. rare. [See -LESs.] 
Haviag no office, ont of office. 

3483 Cath, Angi. 258 ‘a Officeles, inzneunis .. officiperdus, 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 739, | now must wander through a 
world All officeless and cold. F 

+ O-ffice-man. Sc. Ods. Anofficer ; an official. 

a@xs78 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1899) 1. 305 {The 
Bnet aie tnike wpe house with all maner of office men that 
was necessar to be had ffor him. 1883 in Maitland /is?. 
Edin. (1753) 230 The Magistratts and Office Men, sic as 
the Provest, Baillies, Dean of Gild and Thesaurer, a 1639 
Srottswoon His?, Ch, Scot. vi. (2677) 407 The Ambassador 
-. had office-men standing hy him to wait, 

Officer (p'fisa1), 55. Also 4 officere, -iser, -yser, 
oficere, 4-6 offycer, 4~7 -icier, 5 -yoere, -ysere, 
(-yeyr, -iceer, 6 offecer, -eser, -esar), Sc. 5-7 
officiar, (6 -iciare, -iecear). [a. AF. officer = 
OF. offcier (1334 in Godef. Compi/.), ad. med.L, 
officidrius, {. offictum OFFICE: see -ER 2,] 

+1, One to whom a charge is committed, or who 
performs a duty, service, or fonction; a minister ; 
an agent. Ods, exc. when qualified as in 2. 

¢3380 Wveiir Sed, Ws, 111. 346 So if apostlis .. sawen pus 
prestis serve in be Chirche, pei wolden not clepe hem Cristis 
officeris, but officeris of Anticrist, ¢ 1425 Lyne, Assembly 9 
Gods 446 Remembre howe ye made me your offycere, All 
tho mith my dart fynally to chastyse That yow bs aah 
r6ox Suaxs, Al's Well un v. 18,1 know that knane,..a filthy 
Officer he is in those suggestions for the yonng Earle, 26 
Sia J. Sempite Sacrilege Handled 28 So long as God hath 
Officiars of his worship on Earth; so long must Tithes be 
their Inheritance. 1634 Micron Comms 218 He, the Supreme 
Good, to whom all things ill Are but as slavish officers of 
vengeance. 1669 Penn No Cross xiv. §2 The Luxurious 
Eater and Drinker. .has an Officer to invent, and a Cook to 
dress..the Species. 

2. One who holds an office, post, or place. 

a. Oue who holds a public, civil, or ecclesiastical 
office; a servant or minister of the king, as one of 
the great functionaries of the royal household, etc.; 
a person authoritatively appointed or elected to 
exercise some function pertaining to public life, or 
to take part in the administration of AU hes 
goverament, the management or direction of a 
public corporation, institution, etc. In early use, 
applied esp. to persons engaged in the administra- 
tion of law or justice. 

Often with qualification defining the nature of the office, as 
officer of health (sce HEALTH rh), of the Household, of Fustice, 
of the Law, of State, etc.; government, municipal, public, 
Custom-nouse, Mzotca, Retuaninc, Revenue offcer, ete. 

€1325 Song Deo Gratias 73 in FE. E. P. (1862) 126 if pou 
be made an officer... What cause pou demest loke hit be cler. 
¢3330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 312 Pe Kynge’s ansuere was 
smert, & said, ‘1 se [3e] wille .. so lowe me to chace, myn 
officers to change, & mak bam at jour grace’, 1378 BaRaour 
Bruce i. 191 Schyrtefiys and bailgheys .. And alkyn othir 
officeris, That for to gowern land afferis. ¢ 1400 Maunorv, 
(Roxh.) ii, 7 Afterward was oure Lord ledd hefore be hischope 
and pe officers of be lawe. eee Sowle 1, xxxvili. 
(1859) 65 In your assyses al your offycers in the countre, done 
wel eee deuoyre, ¢3430 Lypa. AZin. Poenss (Percy Soc.) 54 
Offall thi warde thou art made officeer. ¢ 1460 Fortescur Ads. 
& Lint Aon, xv. (1885) 148 Pe grete officers off be lande, as 
Chauneeler, tresourer, and prive seell. 1479 in Eng. Gilds 423 
Paiementes. .tothe Maire, Shiref, Recorder, and othir officers, 
31578 in Spottiswood His. Ch. Scot, vi. ne zor According 
to this division arises a sort of threefol ficiars in the 
Church. 1607 Suaxs. Cor, v. ii. 3, I am an Officer of State, 
and come to speak with Coriolanus. ax Hace Prin, 
Orig. Man. 1. L 4 What fashion Cloaths the Roman Officers, 
Miliary, Civil or Sacred used. 1804 Hamittou Ws. (3886) 
VII. 233 The first officer of the government. speaking in his 
official capacity. 1834 Act 4 § 5 Will, 1V,c. 76 § 109 The 
Word ‘ Officer * shall be construed to extend to any .. Person 
who shall be employed in any Parish or Union in carrying 
this Act or the Laws for the Relief of the Poor into 
execution, 1845 McCuLtocu Taxation u, ix. (2852) 328 
Governments have usually consulted the officers employed 
in the collection of the revenue respecting the best modes of 
rendering taxeseffectual. 1849 Macautav Hist, Exg. ii 1. 175 
Another act ..required every officer of a corporation toswear 
that he held resistance to the king's anthority to be in all 
casesunlawful, a 1860 Orderin Archbold Poor Law (ed. 10) 
7 The guardians shall... appoint fit persons to hold the 
under-mentioned offices, .. :. Clerk to the Guardians. .. 4. 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse. 5, District Medical 
Officer. 6. Master of the Workhouse...10, Porter, 11. 
Norse, 12. Relieving Officer. 1874 Sruass Const, His?. xi, 
1. 343 The great officers of the household.. furnish the king 
with the first elements of a ministry of state, 

b. A person engaged in the management of the 
domestic affairs of a great household or collegiate 
body, of a private estate, etc.; t+ formerly, also, a 
subordinate of such an officer; a menial, domestic. 

01386 Cuaucer Clerk's T: 134 Heer vp on he to hise officeres 
Comaundeth for the feste to purveye. — Shipman's 7, 65 
{This Monk hath] eek an Officer out for to ryde To seen hir 
graunges and hire bernes wyde. 9¢1473 Sor. lowe Degre 
460 The officers sone can he call, Both ussher, panter, and 
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butler. 1526 Prlgr. Pex, (W. de W. 1531) 151 For the 
officers in monasteryes of religyon vseth the workes of the 
payne lyfe. s60r Suaks. Zwei N. u. v. 53 Calling my 
Officers about me, in ay branch‘d Veluet gowne, 16127 — 
4 i. i. 65 Caesar, that hath moe Kings his Sernants, 
then Thy selfe Domesticke Officers. A , 

c, A person holding office and taking part in the 
management or direction of a society or institutton, 
esp. one holding the office of president, treasurer, 


or secretary; an office-bearer. 

r7tr STEELE Sfec?. No. 78 ps5 At last the Society was 
formed, and proper Officers were appointed. 186a Xudes § 10 
in Trans. Philol. Soc. p.iv, A General Meeting shall be 
held annually... to elect the Officers for the ensuing year. 
3897 T. Houmes in Charity Organis. Rev. Apr. 201 A hos- 
pital in old times was a place for the gratuitous reception 
of cases grave enongh, in the judgment of its officers, to need 
treatment in the wards. ’ 

d. Officer of (at) arms, a herald, pursuivant. 

Cf. Ars sd.2 13, HERALD sé, 1d, K1NG-OF-ARMS, 

¢1500 Three Kings Sons 32 Som officers of armes & pur- 
cenantes that had be at this journey wente in all haste to 
the kynge, & tolde hym all the maner,.therof. a 1548 Hart 
Chron., Edw. 1V, 229 This counterfeight Herault ., there 
put on his cote of Armes. ‘The Englishe out-skourers per- 
ceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of armes, gently 
mane ts m, 1893 Suaks. Rich, 7/, 1. £ 204 Lord Marshall, 
command our Officers at Armes, Be readie to direct these 
home Alarmes. ie 

3. spec. A petty officer of justice or of the peace; 
a sheriff's serjeant, bailiff, calchpole; a coastable 
(now rare in England); ‘fa jailer ; an executioner 
(obs... See also PEacE officer, PoLlor officer, 


SHERIFF'S officer. 

[ce 1440 Proms. Parv, 363/1 Offycere of cruelte, as bayly, 
or ee or other lyke.) 35.. Adam: Bel & Clynt of Clough 
gar Wyllyam sterte to an officer of the towne, Hys axe out 
of hys hande he wronge. 5 J. Newaray Les. in Arb, 
Garner 1, 182 With officers, I went divers times out of 
the Castle in the morning, and sold things; and, at night, 
returned again to prison. 1593 Suaxa, 3 Hex. VI, v. 
vi. 12 The Theefe doth feare each bush an Officer. 1596 
— Rich, I11, v. i, 28 Come leade me Officers to the blocke 
ofshame. 1597 SKEHE De Verb, Sign. s, v. Schirefe, The 
Schireffis serjand, or officiar, suld hane ane horne. 
Reg. Maj.7 The summons sall be made be ane lawfull sum- 
moner (or officiar), 1819 SHELLEY Cenc? v. i. 35, 1 doubt not 
officers are, whilst we speak, Sent to arrest us, 3884 Boston 
(Mass.) ¥rn/, 23 Aug., Sergeant McBryan .. was set upon 
by a crowd of roughs, who threw him down and kicked him 
in a most brutal manner. In trying to use his revolver the 
officer shot himself through the left thumb. 2888 E. H. 
Maasuacz in WV. § Q. 7th Ser. VI. 237/2 11 is no solecism to 
call a police constable an ‘officer’ .. A police-constahle is a 
pence officer, with the rights and duties of such, and is there- 
fore entitled to be styled an ‘officer’. 

4. A person holding a military or naval com- 
maad, or occupying a positioa of authority ia the 
army, navy, or mercantile marine; sec. one hold- 
ing a commission in the army or navy. 

fficers in the army and navy are sometimes divided into 
combatant and non-conibatant (the latter comprising medical 
and commissariat officers, paymasters, ete.). In the army 
they are distinguished as general, staff, commissioned (field 
and company), brevet, and non-commissioned officers } in the 
navy as commissioned, warrant, and petty officers. (See 
these words.) + Commnrission-oficer: see COMMISSION sé. 13. 
Officer of the day, ‘an officer whose immediate eg to 
attend to the interior economy of the corps to which he be- 
longs, or of those with which he may be doing duty’ 
(Stocqueler). Officer of the deck, the officer temporarily In 
charge of the deck of a vessel, and responsible for the shine 
management. FLAG-oFFIceR: see the word. (The appelia. 
tion was app. used on shipboard earlier than in the army.) 

21565 Sir ¥. Hawkins’ and Voy. in Arb. Garner V, 88 In 
cutting of the foresail, a marvellous misfortune happened to 
one of the Officers in the ship. 3598 W. Puituies Linschoten 
in Arb, Garner 111. 422 All the Othcers of the ship assembled. 
[bid. 423 There grew a great noise and murmuring in the 
ship, that cursed the Captain and Officers, becanse the ship 
was hadly provided. 1706 Wooden World Dissected wy 
8 He allows no Distinction betwixt an Officer and a Swahber. 
31988 Netson 26 Dec. in Nicolas Dis, (1845) 1. 277 The want 
of good Petty Officers, and conse he jeutenants, 
- [was] most severely felt doring the late War. 1867 Suyti 
Sailor's Word-bk., Oficer of the Watch, the lieutenant or 
other officer who has charge of, and commands, the watch. 
3884 Par “usiace 5, 1 would rather be a naval officer. 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V,1v. i. 37 Pist. .. Art thou Officer, or art 
thou base, common, and popular ? Wins, lam aGentleman 
ofa Company. 1607 — Cor. tv. vi. 30 Caius Martius was A 
worthy Officer i’ th’ Warre. 1665 Maney Grofius' Low C. 
Warres 297 Hereupon, the other Officers and Souldiers also 
earnestly perswaded Frederick to surrender. 1698 Lutrart.. 
Brief Rei. (7857) IV. 392 All the disbanded officers, that are 
to have half pay, to doe duty in the standing regiments, 
3766 Char, in Ann, Reg. 10 They become colonels, before they 
are officers, and then generals, without any other difference 
than time. 31844 Regul. & Ord. Army 138 The Captain, or 
Officer of the Day, is..to inspect the meals, in order to see 
that they are wholesome, sufficient, and properly cooked. 
1881 Morn, Post 29 Sept. 5/4 The staff is entirely composed 
of cavalry officers. 

5. A member of a grade in some honorary orders, 

(In the pegin of Honour, a member of the grade next 
above that of chevalier.) 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 193/2 Legion of Honor... This 
order consists of five divisions : chevatiers, «. officers, cont. 
manders, grand officers, and grand crosses. ,. To obtain the 
rank of officer it is necessary to have served four years as a 
chevalier ¢ an officer must serve two years to become com- 
mander. 

6. attrib. and Comb. (chiefly in sense 4), as 
officer-instructor ; officer-iike adj. ; officer-tree, an 
officer’s saddletree, 


1609 — 


| exists, but t 
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31859 Afuskeiry [nsiv. 63 The diagrams of the performances 
of each squad or section are ..to be handed over to the 
*officer-instructor, or battalion sergeant-instructor. 1898 
Westm, Gas, 21 Apr. 6/3 The Russians have .. insisted on 
the dismissal of the British officer-instructors in the Chinese 
naval torpedo schools, who are to be replaced by Russian 
naval officers. 1778 Hami.ton 337s, (1886) VII. 537 Such 
carelessness and indifference to the service as is subversive 
to every *officer-like quality. 1862 Marc. Goooman Exfer. 
Eng. Sister of Mercy 231 The medical officer of the 42nd, 
an exceedingly officer-like and handsome man. 1894 Har- 
per's Mag. Feb. 350, | carefully adjusted my Whitman's 
*officer-tree over n wealth of saddle Passe. 

Hence (sonce-words) O-fficerage, the action of 
an officer; O-fficeress, a female officer; Office'rial 
a, of or pertaining to an officer or officers; 
O'fiicerhood, O-fficerism, the position or function 
of an officer; a body of officers. 

1837 Cagtyte Fy. Rev. IL. v. vi, Spanish Field-officerism 
struck mute at such cat-o’-mountain spirit. 1838 Fraser's 
Mag. XVII. 687 They were .. of the class officerial. 1839 
Tbid, XIX. (4 ey . Say, not only that such an officeress 

at she keeps a Clerk. 1841 Blackzw. Afag. L. 
333 How much have they not to pay for carriage, porterage, 
overweightage, custom-house officerage. 3884 Forages 
Chinese Gordon xi. 55 The betief..tbat he had sufficient in- 
fluence with the officerhood of Gordon's force to bring them 
over. 


Officer (p’fisoz), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. a. To furnish with officers, esp. military 
or naval (cf. 40 man). b. To lead, command, or 


direct as an officer. Esp. in ass. 

3670 Cotron Esfernon 1. v. 229 Perhaps no Militia in 
Europe were better Disciplin’d, nor better Officer‘d than 
they. 1709 Streets Tatler No. 39 P29 They seem to be the 
proper Men to officer, animate, and keep up an Army, cers 

VELLINGTON in Owen Afrg. Wellesiey's Desp. (1877) 27 
Both these corps were commanded, and in general officered 
by Frenchmen and other foreigners. 1854 Miss Yonce 
Cameos 11. xxxiii. 342 The French must have been very 
badly officered. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 65 The ap- 
core system .. has officered our ships. 1870 Batow. 

Brown Eccl. Truth 276 Our system of officering the army. 

2, transf. Tocommand, direct ; tolead, conduct, 


manage; to escort. 

1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xvii, Kate .. accompanied by 
Miss Knag, and ofticered by Madame Mantalini. 1841-4 
Emerson £1s., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 97 Society is 
officered by men of parts,..and not by divine men. 3864 
Daily Tel. 2 Nov., The fire had only been partially got 
under, .. the steam fire-engines, .. although well officered, 
being apparently powerless. 

Hence O-ficered Z//.a.; O'fiicering vé/. sb. 

3687 T. Brown Sain?s in Uproar Wks, 3730 I. 78 Whether 
you were single or double officer’d. 1785 Patey Mor. Philos. 
(ed. 21) 1]. 435 The direction and officering of the army. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xx. 1V. 460 An ill drilled and ill 
officered militia. 1889 Pad? fall G. 29 July a/x His troops 
are all either hlack or English-officered fellaheen. 

O-fficerless, 2. [{f. OFFICER sd. + -LE8s.] 
Without an officer or ofhcers. 

1893 R. Kipiine Many [nvent. 372 This officerless, rebel 
regiment. 1898 West, Gaz, 18 July 5/3 The officerless 
privates then went in and did nobly. 

Ess 2 [f. as prec. + -sHIP,.] The 
position or rank of an officer; a staff of officers, 

1856 Miss Yoncr Daisy Chain 1. xxiv. (1879) 249 He .. 
shook hands with him, as if able, in the plenitude of his 
officership, to afford plenty of good-humoured saree % 
1883 New Eng. Frni. Educ. XVM. 72 To the whole 
officership, under the very popular and able presidency of 
Mr. W—. 1890 Pal/ Maree 13 Aug. 3/2 To the vacant 
officership, Mr. B—.. has been appointed. 

+ Officeship. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1611 Frorio, Vfictatira, an officeship, officiousnesse. 

Official (¢f-fal), sé. [In branch I, a. F. ofictai 
(12-13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. offczd?-is sb., absol. 
use of officialis adj.; see acxt. In branch II, sb. 
use of next. 

I. One who is invested with an office. 

+1. One who holds office in a household. Oés. 

1340 Ayend, 37 Zuyche byeb be greate officials bet byep ine 
pe honse of riche men. = 

2. Eccl. Inthe Ch. of Eng., the presiding officer or 
judge of aa archbishop’s, bishop's, or archdeacon’s 


court; now usually styled Oficzal Principal, 

The Official Principal of the two Archbishops’ courts is now 
the Dean of Arches or Judge of the Court of Arches; in 
the Bishops’ courts, the office is united with that of Chan- 
cellor of tie Diocese; the title is more ordinarily known as 
that of the presiding officer of an Archdeacon's court. 

(xgrq-15 Rolls of Parit, I. 293/1 Le libel enseale du seal 
autentik i Official ou Evesqe.) @ 1327 Poem times Edw. [1 
(Percy) xxxvi, Official & denys That chapitres schuld holde, 
¢3400 Rom. Rose 6420 There shalle no jugge imperial, Ne 
bisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. 1456 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) H1. 236 W[ith] offycyal nor den no favour ther ys, 
But if sir symony shewe them sylver rounde. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 111, 285 Of Glasgow officiall than wes he, a 1639 
Srortiswoon /is?, Ch, Scot. 11. (1677) 105 [He] was preferred 
first to be Official of Glasgow, afterwards made Official of 
St. Andrews, 1707 HEARNE Collect, 12 Nov. (O. H. S.) II. 
7x Mr, Proast.. was made official of Berks. 1899 Reg. 7. de 
Grandisson \I1. Pref. 30 John B., Official of the Court of 
Canterbury, and lately his (the Bp. of Exeter's] Official- 
Principal. :900 WaArtaker'’s Alm, 238 Province of York. 
Official Principal and Auditor of the Chancery Court, The 
Hon, Sir Arthur Charles, ; : 

8. One who is invested with an office of a public 


aature, or has duties In connexlon with some 
public institution ; as a government, municipal, or 
railway official. 
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1555 Enen Decades 194, I being then..thofficial of Lustice 
in that citie at yowre maiesties appoyntemente. 1998 
Hak.oyt Voy. 1.68 The as Emperour, hath..an Agent, 
and Secretary of estate, with Seribes and all other Officials, 
except adnocates. 1797 Mas. Rapcurre f/alian xvi, The 
official repeated the summons without deigning to reply, 
1856 Frovoe /fist, Eng. (1858) 1. v. 375 He regarded him- 
self as an official of the state religion. 1874 W. P. Mackay 
Grace & Truth 73, 1 could travel thus, and the railwa' 
officials could find no fault. 1886 Pall AfallG. 26 Nov. we 
The Trish Under-Secretaries.. are supposed to be impartial 
administrative officials. 


II. 4, a. Short for official fetter. +b. £/. Official 


performances, rites : cf. OFFICE sé. 5. 

1768 Sterne Sent, Fouru. (1775) 1V.224 One must be almost 
astone, not to raise a risible muscle at many of their officials, 
1884 C. G. Gorvon Yrals. 5 Nov., I then wrote him an 
official ; he wanted me to write him an order. I said ‘No,’ 

Official (pf'fal), a. [ad. L. offcralis, £. officiunt 
Orrick: see -AL. Cf. OF. official (14the. in Godef.); 
also mod.F, oficred (1791 1n Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Relating to duty. Ods. 

3588 A. Kine tr. Canistus' Catech, 177 ubilk [cardinal] 
vertues ar also called official or dewetifull, for that of thame 
proceids..al kynd of offices, and dewties. 

+2. Performing some office or service; subser- 
vient fo somethiog else or fosome purpose. Official 
member, a bodily organ which serves the needs 
or purposes of a ey organ. Oés. 

3833 Luvot Cast, Aelthe (1541) 2 Offycialle members fare] 
Synewes, whiche doo serve tothe braine : Arteries, or pulses, 
whiche do serve to the harte. 1547 Boozor Srev. flealth 
cexxvi. 77 Princypal members be foure, the herte, the brayne, 
the lyver, and the stones. .. All other members be officiall 
members, and dothe affyce ta the pryncypal members. 1614 
W. B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) 3 The hraine, and 
Strings thervato offitiall, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
198 The Oesophagus or guller, .. a part officiall unto nutri- 
tion. 1667 — Let. Posth. Wks. (1712)6 The Names of Servants 
Official to such Provisions. 1875 Scumiot Shaks. Lexicon, 
Pizele, the part in beasts official to the discharge of urine. 

3. Of or pertaining to an office, post, or place ; 
belonging to the discharge of duties ; connected 


with the tenare of office. 

Official arins (Her.), arms representing those of an office or 
dignity, as those of a city, as used by the Mayor and officers 
of the corporation. 

1607 Suars. Cor, 1. iii, 148 The Trihunes enduc you with 
the Peoples Voyce, Remaines, that in th'Officiall Markes 
inuested, You anon doc incet the Senate. 3796 H. Hunter 
tre StePlerre'’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 583 The enormous 
accumulation of landed and official property. 1828 Caa.y.e 
Afisc, (1857) 1. 154 Perorating in official garments from the 
rostrum, 1842 Hiscuere Woollen Manuf. 11. 26 The suh- 
joining official documents will render this obvious. 3865 

AVINGSTONE Zamdesi Pref. 7 A series of papers in the 
Portuguese Official Journal, 1897 Graostoxe £, Crisis 1 
A trustworthy appeal from the official to the personal con- 
science. . ‘ 

4. Of persons: lolding office; employed in some 
public capacity; authorized to excrcise some 
specific function. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Loon: §& Lugger it. v. 96 It must_be 
ta some official person. 1838 Dickens Nich, Vick, xxii, The 
heavy footfall of the official watcher of the night. 1855 
Macavtay fist. Eng. xix. 1V. 308 The Bill..was strongly 
opposed by the official men, both Whigs and Tories. 

BD. Derived from, or having the sanction of, per- 
soos in office; authorized or supported by the 
government, etc.; hence, Authorized, authoritative. 

1854 H. Rocers £ss. IT. i 8x Adverting to the truer and 
far more important solution ‘ by the way ‘, and omitting it in 
the ‘official chapter on Cause’. 1871 Moarev Crit. Afisc. 
Ser, 1, Condorcet (1878) 66 The official religion of the century 
-.was lifeless and mechanical. 3895 United Service Mag. 
yyy 414 The Official History of the War of 1882, 1898 ‘I’, 

Lackay State § Charity vi. 92 The above cited preamble.. 
still remains the official definition of a charity. 


b. Afed. Authorized by the pharmacopceia; 
officinal. 
* 1884 Pharniacent, Soc. Prosp. 9 The official preparations 
and active principles of each drug are enumerated. 5893 
Pharmacopeia of U.S. Pref. 36 (funk) The word ‘ official 
has been used in this edition of the Pharmacopccia in place 
of the word ‘officinal’, The change was made by a special 
vate of the Committee at one of its first meetings in 1 
3898 Kev. Brit, Pharm. 12 An official quinine-pill had be- 
come almost a necessity, , 

6. Having the manner or air eas to one in 
office, or denoting relations which arise from one’s 
office, as distinct from those which are personal ; 
formal, ceremonious, - 

3883 Miss Brapvon A//, Royad 111i, 5 Handing it with 
official solemnity to Mrs, ‘Tregonell. 1896 ‘M. Freip' 
Attila 1. 27 Be distant and official. 

Officialdom (ffi-faldam). [Sce-pou.] The posi- 
tion of an official ; official routine ; the domain or 
sphere of officials; officials collectively. (Often in 
hostile sense: cf, OFFICTALISM.) 

1863 Temple Bar Mag. iy 487 The little man. made an 
elaborate speech to officialdom, and at me, and led me away, 
1880 Miss Biro Fagan 1.57 The stage, one half of which 
was reserved for foreigners, the other half for Japanese 
officialdam. 1884 Liverpool Mercury 22 Oct. 5/6 (He) has 
burst the bonds of officialdom. 1888 Corn’. Alag. Oct. 369 
‘The language of officinldom is entirely French. 

Officiale'se. nonce-word. [f. as prec. + -ESE.] 
The language characteristic of officials or official 
documents, , 

1884 Yates Xecolt, iii, 1.126 What was called, in delightful 
officialese, ‘the double Secretariat ' was abolished. 
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Officialism (/fi‘filiz'm). [f{. Orricrat + -156.] 
The mode of action characteristic of officials; per- 
functory and literal discharge of the duties of 
office ; official system or rontine; officials collec- 
tively or in the abstract. (Often in derogatory 
sense = red fape, red tapeism.) 

1857 Ssues Stephenson (1859) 233 Their greatest national 
enterprises have not been planned by officialism. 187 


H. 
SPENCER Stud, Sociol, (1882) 170 The unwisdom of offic a 


isdaily illustrated. 1886 J. Martineau CA. Exng.in Contenip. 
Rev, L. 15 ‘There is necessarily an indefinite amount of un- 
reality and officialism in worship, i.c. of worship simulated 
by mechanical imitation. 1895 /iimes 7 Jan. 4/1 What was 
lacking .. was a little common-sense to help officialism at 
beadquarters to grasp the practical situation, 
_Officiality (pfifieliti). [a. F. ofictalité (1285 
in sense 1, in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L.offictalitids, 
f. offictal-is OFFICIAL: see -1TY.] 

1, The office or dignity of an ecclesiastical official 
(OFFICIAL sé, 2); the court of such, or the building 
in which it assembles. Os. exc. //isé. 

1662 Heyun Land (1668) 288 Bird, who had the Officiality 
of the place, 1692 Woon Life 3 Oct. (O. H. S$.) IIL. 40 
Mr. Jonas Proast .. had the officiality of Berks confer’ 
on him hy Mr. William Richards archdeacon of Berks. 
1742 Hume Ess., Afiractes (1817) 11. 463 note, Many of the 
miracles of AbbéParis were proved immediately before the 
officiality, or hishop’s court, at Paris, 1858 Neary //ist, 
sage: CA. Introd. 49 The officiality was, for some time, 

pt open both by night and by day, 

2. = OFFICIALISM. rare. 

384r CartyLe /feroes vi. 347 To us it is no dilettante 
work, no sleek officiality. 1858 — Fredk. Gt. 1. Wt x. 277 
‘Philip is not ee) to go’, said Imperial Officiality. 
388: Darly Tel, 4 Feb., It may be surmised that officiality 
will not offer any objections, 

b. Something official; an official post, notice, 
duty, etc. 

3843 Caaryie Past § fr. i,|He] held some ‘odedientia’, 
subaltern officiality there, 1862 — Fredk. Gt. (1872) III. 1x. 
jit 92 An actual Prussian Commissary hangs out his an- 
nouncements and officialities at Donauworth. 1867 — Renin. 

1881) I]. 155 A cheerful, lively clement, in spite of Reform 

ills and officialities,. which, before long, supervened. 

fficialize (gf-filoiz), v. [f. OrrictaL + -12k.] 

1. faty. To do official work. rare. 

_ 1850 Sia S. Noartucate in Life (1890) 1. iii. go, I should be 
just as contented if I were set 10 grind coffee. .as when ] am 
farming or officialising. ’ 

2. ¢rans. To render official, give an official char- 
acter to; to bring under official control. 

3887 Sat, Kev. 16 Apr. 554 The most officialized of officiats, 
smooth, monotonous, colourless, 1895 0. Kev. July 273 This 
officialising of voluntary effort would .. give the working 
classes a larger influence, 1897 Spectator 4 Sept. 297/2 An 
Empire officialised and regulated to death | 

Officially (pfifali), adv. [fas prec. +-L¥ 2] 
In an official manner or capacity; by virtue, or in 
consequence, of one’s office ; with official authority, 
sanclion, or formality; by or in presence of an 


offictal. 

1790 Burke Fy. Rev, 241 Pe a is good; and as 
too great a proportion of lan property may e 
officially for Rite. 3816 J. Scorr Ves. Pavitt (ed. 5) Pref. 58 
Buanaparte is officially announced to have quitted Mal- 
maison for Rochefort. 1861 Geo. Euiot Silas Af, vi, He 
winked..at two of the company, who were known officially 
as the ‘bassoon ‘and the ‘key-bugle’. 1868 Dickens Ua- 
cont. Trav. xviii, Sone gentle-hearted functionary .. who 
I suppose was officially present at the Inquest. 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 8 The fiery darts of the officially arthodox. 

Official Principal: see OFFICIAL 5d. 2. 

+ Officialry. Os. [See-ry.] An official post. 

3736 M. Davies A then, Brit, 11. 10 A Country-Justiciary, 
or Custom-House-Attendancy, or Excise-Officialry. 

t+ Offi'cialship. Ods. [f. OrriciaL sé. + -suir.] 
The post of an ecclesiastical official; a body of 


such officials; = OFFICIALITY 1. 

23463 Liber Niger Domus Edw. (V in Househ. Ord. (179°) 
27 These lordes rewarde theire..chapeleyns..with officyal- 
shippes, deaneties, prebendes. 1 eaaes “et. in Mise. 
Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 266 Which said Thomas Eton.. 
exercised the room of the officialship in Exeter. 1691 Wooo 
ath. Oxon. 1.345 A Canonry, and an Officialship of the 
said Church, he kept to his dying day. 1762 tr. Susching’s 
Syst. Geog. 1V. 331 The officialship has the direction of all 
persons and things relating to the service of religion. 

Officialty (gf falti). rare. [f. OrricraLsd. + -Ty.] 

+1. = Orricianity 1. Obs. 

1736 Ayiiree /arergon 363 An Officialty to an Archdeacon. 

Z. = OFFICIALITY 2, OFFICIALISM. 

3876 T. Haaoy Etheléerta ii. (1877)22 When pleasant malt 
liquor..had..neutralised some of the effects of officialty. 

Officiant (gi'Pant). [ad. med.L. oficidné-ent, 
pr. pple. of offctare to Orviciate: cf. F. offictant 
(1690 in Halz,.-Darm.).] One who officiates at 
a religious ceremony or condnets a (formal) re- 
ligious service ; an officiating priest or minister. 

3844 Lincarp Angio-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. vii. 273 A prayer, 
pronounced by the That or officiant. 188: Farzparan Stud. 
Life Christ xvi, 286 The priests were essentially officiants. 
3895 Siz W. Hunter Old Sfissionary 136 The officiants at 
the mosque. .lined the wayside and salaamed. 

Officiar, obs. Sc. form of OFFiceR. 

Officia'rian. rave—'. [f.as next + -an.] One 
who makes duty the principle of ethics. ' 

1865 J. Grote Mora? fdeals (1876) 126 There hence arises 
..a continual contest between the moralists of duty and the 
moralists of feeling, the officiarians and emotionalists. 
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Officiary (pfi-fidri), st. [In I, f. osnext; in II, 
ad. med.L. ty *offictaria, f. officidrius Orricrn.] 

si is An officer or official. rare. 

1611 Sreeo //ist. Ct. Brit. 1x. xxi. § o8 1025 Wi 
trouble, vexation or impeachment, fae cere Bay 
his Officiaries, Ministers, or Subjects. 1834 Coremipoy Leté, 
to D, Stuart 3 Oct. (1895) 635 Human Jurisprudence. 
knows nothing of persons, other than as Propertics, officiarie: 
aubjects. 1845 J. Martineau Mfisc. (1852) 144 The staff o} 
government officiaries, 

2. A body of officers; an official body. U.S. 

1888 Voice (N. Y.) 5 Apr., It would be next to im ible 
soto get a city officiary in sympaiby with the law. tag 
Union(N. Y.)10 Jan., The virtual contract betweea 4 
and pew-holder. 

. 3. A division of a Highland estate, in charge 
of a ground officer. Still (1902) in use on the 
Breadalbane (and possibly on some other large) 
estates, where, however, several officiaries are now 
in charge of one ground officer. 

1799 J. Roazatson Agric. Perth 39 The great estates are 
divided into officiaries, each consisting of an ancient barony, 
or a tract of land sufficient to entitle the possessor to the 
privileges of a baron of the realm, provided be held his land 
ofthe crown, In each of these districts resides a ground- 
officer, from which circumstance they bave derived their 
modern appellation. /éfd, 418. rg0a A. SEaTH (Breadalbane 
Estate Office) in Le¢. Apr. 17 There are 13 officiaries on the 
Perthshire Estate under the care of only 2 Ground Officers, 

Offici (ofifidri), a. [ad. med.L. offctdri-ns, 
f, offictum O¥Fick: see -any !.] 

1. Of a title, etc.: Attached to or derived from 
an office held. Ofa dignitary: Having a title or 
rank derived from office. 

1618 Secoen ddlustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 193 The title 
being officiary, not hereditary. 1670 Hevun ffist. Preshyt. 
Fe The City and pany of Geneva .. was governed by 

fficiary and ‘Titular Earls. 1707 re Cuamacrcayng SZ. Gi. 
Brit. 1. iit, 274 The Earl Marshal of England, is not only 
Honorary, as all the rest, but also officiary. 1801 R. Patron 
Asiat. Mon. 145 The zemiadar’s appointment was officiary. 

2. Belonging to, or holding, office; official. rare. 

1755 Amory Jfens. (1769) 1.296 The Romish mass and rites 
.. successors of the pagan gods in officiary dignity. 1 
Heavysece Saud (1869) 62, Phold thee light, officiary ange 

Officiate (i-fiet), v. [f ppl. stem of med.L. 
ld to perform divine service, f. officinm 

FFICE.] To discharge an office. 

l. intr. To discharge the office of a priest or 
minister; to perform divine service, or any rite 
or ceremony, in an official capacity. 

3641 Heviin Hist, Epise, ui. (1657) 446 There were many 
Parish Churches..as doth appeare by Epiphanius, who.. 
tells us also who officiated in the same, as Preshyters. 
pa lee Spee. 34 The Druids officiated only in Groves of 
oO 3714-26 Gineon Gutunie Afert, (1900) 43 An carnest 
invitation. .toaversee his only son and officiate in bis family. 
1834 Mrowin Anger in Wales 1. 211 note, Bonaparte had 
some difficulty in persuading Pope Pius VI 10 officiate at his 
coronation, 1876 J. Saunoess Lion in Path i, Vhe Earl 
kept a good old Protestant Chaplain 10 officiate. 

+b. ¢rans. To perform, celebrate (a religious 
service or tite); to execute, exercise (a spiritual 
charge or function). Oés. 

3631 Weevea Anc, Fun. Alon. 127 Deacons bad the charge 
to. .helpe the Priest in diuine Seruice (a place officiated now 
by our Parish Clerkes). 1648 E. Bovcnen Geree's Case 

‘onsc. 108 Which house..did duely officiate the Cure, by 
one of their own fraternity. 1717 Entertainer No. 8. 52 
A Priest officiating the Common-Prayer. 1718 Ciaazz Non- 
furor v.106 He..has.. been seen. .ta officiate Publick Mas» 
in the Church of Nostre Dame at Antwerp. 

ec. To serve (a church). rare. 

he Criti¢ (U. S.) 7 July 8/1 "The Chorch of the Holy 

Sepulchre ', he continues, "is officiated hy the Latins 
. sutr, To perform the duties attaching tc an 
office or place, or any particular duty or service. 

1683 Cot. Ree. Pennsylv. 1. 91 To put him in Master of y* 
Rolls, who doth Solemnly promise to officiate therein with 
care and Diligence. 1686 J. S. flist. Afonast. Convent, 
156 Under him are ten Officers, that officiate in Buying up 
Corn. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. f/, c. 43 $40 The clerks or other 
officers officiating in the circuit courts. 1841 Miss Mitrozo 
in L'Estrange Life (1870) 111. viii. 115 Lord Sidmouth retains 
hisunmarried daughter, who officiated as his private secretary 
when he was Prime Minister. 


+b. Of a bodily organ, etc.: To perform ils 


fonction, to act, operate. Oés. 

r6eg Cutrerrer, etc. Riverius x. iii. 288 Nature will grow 
dull by too much use of Clysters, and at length will aever 
officiate that way. 1737 Bracken peottes ‘impr. (1756) 1. 
53 To the End that when one Lobe of the Lungs is hort by 
a Wound, the other..may officiate. 

+3. érans. To perform the duties of (an office or 


place); to execute, fulfil, do (a duty or charge, 


business). O6s. re 
16g2 Ear. Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 58 Her 
Meo in many things officiated by her Niece the Lady 
fevtivertae Livia. 1683 Moxon dfeck. Exere., Printing 
xviii. P22 A Man (nay, a Boy) might officiate all this Work. 
1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1 93 Ore 
only the place of my brother Lucius. 1727 ‘lip Quaril 
249 This Nove} Animal was officiating ibe Charge tt 
its owa accord taken, ~ : 
"4, a. érans. To minister, supply. b. fafr, To 


minister, be subservient. O65. rare. 

1659 H. L'Estranct Adiiance Div. Off. 217, | see not bow 
the either precept or use thercof, ..can at all officiat to the 
errour of Transubstantiation. pee Ma, kas P.L, viv. 22 
The Firmament.. And all her num Starrs, that ae 
rowle. .meerly to officiate light Round this cg Ear 


OFFICIATE. 


Hence Officiating v4/. sb. and pp/. a. 

1651 Baxter /nf Baft. 245 The Baptizers of Infants you 
scornfully call ‘ Officiating Priests. « 1657-61 Hevuin /7 ist. 
Kh IL. i. § 11. 55 Of a set and nppointed place, for the 
officiating of God's publick Service. 1868 Dickens Lett. 
29 Jan. (1880) IT. 348 The officiating minister. . was brought in 
between two hig stewards. a 

Officiate, sd. rare—'. [f. L. type *offictatus, f. 
ppl. stem of offctdre: see prec. and -aTE1.] A 
body of officials or officers. 

1865 Even, Slandard 10 Mar., There were present. .about 
fifty members of the Senate, including most important 
acting members of the University officiate. 

Officia-tion. [f. Orrrciate v.: sce -aTION.] 
The action of the verb OrFiciaTEe; performance of 
a religious, ceremonial, or public duty. 

1798 N. Daake Lit. Hours (1820) 111. \vit 252 He intro- 
duced the erection of temples, the officiation of Priests and 
Priestesses. 1873 B. Garcory Holy Catholic Ch. xv. 163 
The unity of the Church lies deeper than any organization, 
ordinance, or officiation whatsoever, 1890 E. I, Evans 
Hist. Hendon 195 The magistrate, during whose officiation 
the entries are very carefully made. 

+ Offi:ciative,c. Obs. rare—'. [fas OFFICIATE 
% +-1VE.] Of or pertaining to officiation. 

1653 Gaupen Hierasp. 311 It is only meant of those pecn- 
liar gifts, or powers of the Holy Spirit, which are properly 
ministerial! and officiative ; as from Christ and in bis name, 

Officiator (ffirficitor). [a. med. L. offcéator, 
agent-n, f. offcidre to OFFicraTE.] One who 
officiates ; ¢sf. an officiating priest or minister. 

1830 Moore Diary 24 Oct. in Afese. (1854) V1 155 After 
breakfast proceeded to the little church .. Fisher, the 
officiator, 1857 Ola Commodore U1. 7 The officiator.. 
made a bow equally low. 1877 J. D. Cuamarrs Diz. 
Worship 4 The office of the Choir representing the people, 
was to respond to the officiator or officiators. 

Officier, obs. form of OFFICER. 

 Officina (pfisain’). [L., = workshop, labora- 
tory; contr. of opificina, f. opifex workman; cf. 
F. ofictne pharmaceutical laboratory or shop; fg. 
manufactory (of calumnies, plots, etc.).] Work- 


shop; place of production, 
3835 J. W. Croxer Ess. Fr. Rev. vi. (1857) 33 The 
Legislative..showed..it was..the real ofcina of business, 


the chief mart of popularity, and the widest arena for 
political struggle. . 

Officinal (pfirsinal), a. and sé. [ad. med.L. 
officindl-is, f. officina: see prec. 

Oficina, in ancient L, ‘a workshop, manufactory, or 

laboratory ', was applied in med.L, also to a store-room of 
& monastery in which provisions, medicines, or necessaries 
of any kind were kept for use; in later use it seems to have 
been extended, like shop *, from a work-shop to a sale-shop, 
In monastic L. oftcindlis domus, opie occurs also in 
the same sense as offclua. As used of herbs and drugs, it 
is not quite clear whether offctnddis meant ‘of the sort 
used in the pharmaceutical laboratory ', or ‘of the sort kept 
in the shops of herbalists and druggists’, the resultant 
sense, ‘used or recognized in pharmacy or medicine’, being 
the same in cither case.] 
_ A. adj. 1. Of a herh, plant, drug, etc.: Used 
in medicine or the arts. Of a medical preparation: 
Kept in readiness in apothecaries’ shops; made 
according to the recipe prescribed in the pharma- 
copecia. Of a scientlfic name: Adopted by the 
pharmacopceia. 

As applied to plants, it answers to the Linnwan specific 
name ofictnalis, «le, given to that species of a genus which 
has heen used in medicine, and known ‘in the shops * hy 
the generic names; e.g. Anchusa, Borage, Pulmonaria 
Pinions! Lithospermtum, Symphytunt officinale, = An- 
chusa of the shops or herbalists, Common Alkanet, etc. 

In the transferred sense, ‘recognized by the pharmacopoeia’, 
offcinal has heen recently superseded by OrFiciac iv 

¢17a0 W. Giason Farmer's Dispcns. xv. (1734) 278 Those 
officinal Oils and Ointments that are most used in the 
Farriers practise. 1754 Huxuam in PA. Trans. XLVI. 
844 This I have long ordered to be kept here as an officinal 
medicine. 1769 Gent?. Afag. Dec. 607/1 Was presented to 
the Society of Arts,a large root of the true officinal rhubarb, 
1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bol. xii. (1794) 124 It [Veronica 
ofictnalis| has the trivial name of officinal, because an 
infusion of it is sometimes used medicinally. 1834 W. 
Maccituivray Lives Zoologists 308 He gives the Swedish 
officinal name. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. (ist. E. Bord. 1. 
128 The order is comparatively rich in officinal herbs. 1866 
Aitken Pract, Med. 11, 66 It is not altogether immaterial 
which of the numerous officinal preparations of iron are to 
be prescribed, =f Haartev Afat. Afed. (ed. 6) 67 Boracic 
acid is not officinal. 


2. Of or pertaining to a shop; ‘shoppy’. rare. 

pest Jomo Rambler No. 123? 5, Uhad always in my 
officinal state been kept in awe by lace and embroidery. 
1856 Enerson Eng, Traits, Times Wks. (Bohn) 11. 121 ©The 
Times’. .its tone is prone to be official, and even officinal. 

B. sd. An officinal drug or medicine. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVIL. 926 Since his time 
Officinals have been fully allivacrated in Print. 1790 ee 
ibid. LXXX. 292 The officinals which have kept their 
ground ..under the names of Mithridate and Venice Treacle. 

Offi-cinally, edv. [f. Orricinan a. + -Lx2.] 
In officinal use; according to the pharmacopczia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 630 The three species 
of cinchona used officinally, 1875 H. C. Woon Theras. 
(1879) 147 The digitalin of the U. S. Pharmacopceia is 
officinally described as ‘a white or yellowish-white powder, 
without odor, and having a very bitter taste’ 

+ Officine. O¢s. [a. F. offcine (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. oficina ; see above.] A work- 
shop, 2 laboratory; an office in a monastery, 


84. 


e1g2s Found, St. Bartholomew's (¥. E. T. $.) 14 Who 
shulde nat he astonyid ther to see. .thonorable hyldynge of 
pite..where sumtyme was a comyn officyne of dampnyd 

le. 1546 Bare Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 12 As testifieth 
Tehan Textor in his officines. 165 FULLER CA, Hist. vi. ii. 
(1845) ITI. 301 Of the prime officers and officines of Abben®. 
1657 Tomuixson Renou's Disp. 166 Which should 
inspissated by a longer coction in our Officine. a 

+ Officiosity. 0és. rare. [ad.lateL. offictosttds, 
f. offictésus: sce -Ty.] The quality of being 
officious ; attentiveness, dutifulness, _— 

1565 Starieton tr. Bada’s i/ist. Ch. Eng. v. iv. 157 She. . 
ceasyd not to yse such courteous officiosytye, all the dynner 
time. <a 

Officions (fi:fes), a. [ad. L. officids-us obliging, 
dutiful, f oficium Orrice: cf. F. oficienx.] 

+1. Doing or ready to do kind offices; eager to 
serve or please; attentive, obliging, kind. Obs. 

1965 STAPLETON tr. Beda's Hist. Ch. Eng. v. iv. 157 She 
..came to the table, shewed her selfe very officious in 
caruinge..to the bysshope and all the hole table, 1570 
Marr, Wit § Sc. uw. ic in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 339 Shew 
thyself officious and servicable still. 1679 Season. Adv. 
Protest. 6 The Peoples aversion they took away by degrees 
by their officions kind behaviour. 1783 Jounson Death 
of Levet ii, Officious, innocent, sincere, Of every friendless 
name the friend. 1 Buake Fr. Kev. Wks. V. 251 They 
were tolerably well-breds very officions, humane, and 
hospitable. 1827 Kearse Cir. V., Burial’ Dead vy, Feeling 
more bitterly alone For friends that press officious round. 

th. Offictous lie (L. mendactum offictosum, F. 
mensonge oficieux): a lie told as an act of kind- 
ness to further another’s interests, So offictots 


| falsity. Obs. 


1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1§92) 321 An officious lye, 
that 1s, when I fitten or tell an vntruth for duties sake to the 
end that by my lye, 1 may keepe my neighbour harmlesse. 
1608 Wittrt Hezapla Exod, 416 An officious lie, when one 
telleth a lie to do another good. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 
Texts, N. T. 39M ake this merry and officions lie for my 
sake. 1676 G. Toweason Decal 520 Concerning officious 
falsities, 1678 Cupwortu /nfed?. Sysi. 1. iv. § 16. 283 
Ignorantly zealous Christians, who were for Officious Lyes 
and Pious Frauds. 1788 Westey Wks, (1872) VII. 42 
Concerning offcioxs lies, those that are spoken with a design 


to do good, there have been numerous controversies. 


+2. Dntiful; active or zealous in doing one’s 
duly, Oéds. 

1588 Suaxs, 77%. A. Vv. ii, 202 Come, come, be euery one 
officious, To make this Banket. 1598 Bacon Sacm, Afedit., 
ie Ess, (Arh.) 117 As to these others who are so 
officious towards God. 1642 R. Caarenter L.xrfertence 1. 
iv. 13 To stand like officious and dutifull servants. 1726-46 
Tuomson Wenter 311 In vain for him the offictous wife 
prepares The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm. @ 19770 
AKENSIDE Odes vi. To Cheerfulness, The officious daughters 
pleas’d attend, | i. ; 

b. Of a thing: Performing its office or function, 


serving its purpose, efficacious. rare. 

1618 Br, Hatt Contemp, N. T.1. i, If twise in the day 
we doe not present God with our solemn invocations, we 
make the Gospell lesse officious, than the Law. 1884 Lo. 
Sersorne in Law Times Rep. L. 3214/1 That interpretation 
which makes [the words] more Gtheious with respect to the 
ial ce of the instrument is to be preferred. 4 

. Unduly forward in proffering services or taking 
business upon oneself; doing, or prone to do, more 
than is asked or required; interfering with what 
is not one’s concern; pragmatical, mcddlesome. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 1x. xiv. (1612) 213 Wolsey, that 
slye, officious, and too Lordly Cardnall. 1676 ETHerepce 
Alan of Mode t. i. (1684) 13 He .. knows not whom, without 
Some officious Sot has feces me. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 63/2 He would not be so officions as to 
interpose. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey v. vi, One of those 
officious, noisy little men who are always ready to give you 
unasked information, 1863 Geo. Exiot Romola xxv, He 
glanced suspiciously at the officious stranger. ? 

+4, Pertaining to an office or business, official ; 
hence, formal. Ods. 

1610 J. Dove An Adveri, 16 He sheweth, that, as there is 
one adoration which is religious, belonging to God, so there 
is an other, onely officious, belonging to all ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies. @ 1734 Noatu Lives (1826) 11. 44 He 
put off officious talk of government or politicks with jests. 
1796 Burney Aleve. Afetastasie 11. 264 To waste his precious 
moments in answering letters purely officious. 1852 J. H. 
Newman Scope Univ. Educ, 221 The Sermons .. of Protes- 
tant Divines in the seventeenth century, how often are they 
Mere repertories of miscellaneous and officious learning. 

5. Diplomacy. As opposed to official: Having 
an extrancous relation to official matters or duties ; 
having the character of a friendly communication, 
or informal action, on the part of a government or 
its official representatives. (= F. offictewx (Littré), 
It. uffizioso,) 

1652 Lp. Patmerston in Alem. Ld. Maimesbury (1885) 238 
When the diplomates call, do not be too reserved, hut pre- 
face your observations by stating that what you say is 
ofictons. Llbid, 226 note, Old diplommtitis must know the 

ifference between an offcious and an official conversation. 
The first is the free ioterchange of opinions between the two 
Ministers, and compromises neither; the latter would do 
so, and hind their Governments. 1866 Pal Afall G. No. 
44 165/1 Feelers put out in the officious press, 1887 /ééd, 
9 Nov. 2/1 Every individual who receives Tofficial] pro. 
tection from a foreign Government becomes in his turn 2 
centre of protection to his friends and dependants, and 
Spreads this diluted form which is known as ‘officious’ pro- 
tection at a rate of arithmetical progression. 1900 Westrt. 
Gaz. 16 rou A We want the sgiee European Powers to 
consent to be our guarantees with the Sultan. They would 
act in an officious, if not in an official capacity. 


OFFING. 


Officiously (f'Josli), adv. [f. prec. + -tv 2] 
Jn an officions manner. 

1, With eagerness to serve ; attcntivcly; obligingly, 
courteously. 

1603 B. Jonson Entertainm: at Althorpe 220 A morrise of 
the clowns there-about, who most officiously. presented 
themselves, adc Hupson Let. in Hearne Collect. (O. H.S.) 
IJ. 124 He made me dine wl him, and officionsly con- 
ducted me to y* ate 1766 Go.psm. Vic. W, vi, Litde Dick 
officiously reached him a chair. 1844 Scott St, Ronan's 
xxviii, Her two fae panes aC Seen onee to 
suppress a smu laugh..by acting very officionsly in 
Mr Touch wood service.” ne! " 

+2. Dutifully, duteously. Os. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commiz, (1878) 155 They ought.. 
holding sacred places, to labour earnestly and officiously, to 
suppresse those horrible euils. @ 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) 
11}. x1v. 535 Let us demean our selves modestly, consistently, 
and officionsly toward him. 1700 Davoren Ceyx Ale, 106 
As danger tanght Each in his way Officionsly they wrought. 

In an unduly forward or obtrusive manner ; 

with importunate forwardness; + wilhout being 
asked or required ; gratuitously. 
, 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 31 Officiously intrud- 
ing them selues for bribes. 1732 BerKELey A /eipAr. 1, § 16 
Would you officiously set an enemy right that was making 
a wrong attack? a1734 Noatn Lives (1826) II. 160 He 
would not be exposed to them, although he had not officiously 
hurt any of them. 1818 Jas, Mitt Brit, {ndia M1. w. ix. 288 
The French East India Company, the affairs of which the 
ministers of the French King had so officiously controled. 
1848 W. H. Baatitert Egypt to Pal. x.(1879)221 The Arabs 
officiously picked up specimens of poor turquoise and small 
Pieces of iron-ore. . 

4. As opposed to officially: Informally on the 
part of authorily or its agents. 

1863 F. W. Gians Xecognition 1o When Mr. Deane., 
applied to the French Government for two hundred guns, 
he was refused officially, but officiously referred to Be: u- 
marchais. 1888 7isres 12 Apr. 9/4 They [the Municipalities] 
fix the price ‘qe '—that is, at a quotation which may 
serve to guide the public without acting as a legal restraint 
on the baker. a 

Officiousness (/f:fosnés). [f. as prec. + -NE8s.] 
The quality of being officious ; officious conduct. 

+1. Readiness in doing good offices, performing 
one’s duty, or discharging any function ; eagerness 
to serve or plcase; dutifnlness; diligence. Ods. 

1598 FLoato, Offciositd, officiousnes, seruiceablenes, 1602 
Warner 4d6, Eng. x1. Ixi. (1612) 268 His Vertues and 
officiousnes to her-wards so had wrought, That vnto little 
lesse than Loue she, by Degrees, was brought. 1676 G. 
Towerson Decalogue 520 The bare officiousness of a lye. 
1783 Jouxson Lett. to Mrs. Theale 20 Nov., The inter- 

nge of that social officiousness by which we are habitually 
endeared to oneanother. 1824 Miss Mitrorp /fdlage Ser.1. 
Gee? 232 We had missed the pleasant bustling officiousness 
+,which our good neighbour loved so well, 

2. Overforwardness in proffering services or tak- 
ing anything upon one as a duty; well-intentloned 
meddlesomeness. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 734 Of other their rootes 
and ie Tam loath ie wae lent I wearie the Reader 
with tedions officiousnesse. 1698 Faver Acc. E. India 
& P. 139 The sneaking Officiousness of the Banyans, who 

ressed on my Heels, and.. waited like Lacquies. 1781 

1apon Decl. & F. xix. Il. 152 Constantius had a right to 
disclaim the officiousness of his ministers, who had acted 
without any specific orders from the throne. 1849 MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng. vii. 1. 179 Of all faults officiousness and indis- 
cretion were the most offensive to him; and Burnet was 
allowed..to be the most officious and indiscreet of mankind. 


+ Offi:ciperd, -pard. Oés. rere—". [cf. L. offici- 
perda, officiperdus one who makes an ill use of 
favours; in late L., one who throws away his 


lahour.] The throwing away of one’s labonr. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 157, 1 thought, it 
meete. .to will and commaund my said seruant..vnder paine 
of ea ies todo nothing without my Prouinciall Garnets 


counsel 
+ Officy, v. Obs. [a. F. offcier (13the. in 


Godef.), ad. med.L. offictdre to OFFICIATE.]  zutr. 
To perform divine service: = OFFICIATE z. I. 

¢1449 Pecocx Refr. 1. vi. 174 1t is not to be trowid that 
dekenes officicden where that preestes were not officiyng. 
Téid. 522 What for dyuersite of outward hahit..and of diet 
and i waking and of officiyng, 

+ OF-fi'll, v. Obs. rare—'. In3 of-fullen. [app. 
f. Or-2 4 FILL z.; cf. AFILL.] fans. To fill com- 


pletely. ' 
¢xzog Lav. 20438 Pa wes vEnglene lond: mid zrmbe 
of-fulled [e 1275 thuned}. 


Offing (?‘fin). Aaut. Also 7 offen, 7-9 offin. 
[f. Orr adv. + -1no 1] 
1, The part of the visible sea distant from the 


shore or beyond the anchoring ground. 

1627 Carr. Smitu Seaman's Gram, ix. 44 The Offing..is 
the open Sea from the shore, or the middest of any great 
streame is called the Offing. 1659 D. Pre Jeupr. Sea 328 
Yonder's ships in the Offin of the Sea. 1666 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 75/2 At Two this day..the Generals discovered Trump 
..in the Offen. 1796 of ‘ Captain’ 26 June in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. Ixxxix, Found at anchor His 
Majesty's Ship tbe Inconstant, the Gorgon and Sincere, with 
a Convoy in the Offing. 1860 Macry PAys. Geog. Sea 
§ 127 In the offings of the Balize, sometimes as far out as a 
hundred miles or more from the fand, uddles or patches of 
Mississippi water may be observed on the surface of the sea. 

2. Position at a distance off the shore. Esp. in 


phrases, as fo gaint, get, keep, make, take an offing. 


OFFISH. 


1688 R. HMoumn Armoury 1. 31/1 An Offen or Offing |s to 
be ont in the open Sen from the shore-ward. 1703 DaMrige 
Pay. (11. 119 By Nine a Clock at Night we had got a pretty 
good Offin. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vili, 83 By noon we had 

ained an offing of near twenty feagues, 1861 Sauces 

Eagineers U1, vit.viii.ar8 A sailing vessel. .coutd tie out upon 
either tack, and make an an a 7883 Crarx Russet Sea 

cen U1. ti, 21 My father had. .kept so wide an offing that 
the English shores were but little more than a clond upon 
the distant water. 

Offir(e, obs. forms of OFFER. 


Offis(s, -ise, Offiser(e, obs. ff. OF FIcE, OFFICEM. © 


Offish ((fif), ¢. collog. [f. Orr adv, + -19111; 
ef. uppish.] Inclined to keep aloof; distant in 
manner, Cf. Stann-orrisu. Hence O'fiahneas. 

ig Betsy Bobbet 289 (Farmer), 1 am naturally pretty 
offish and retirin’ in my ways with strange men folks. 1860 
Baxttetr L.ct. Americanisnes, sowie distant or unap- 
proachable in manners, 1874 ‘I. Hanov Far /r. Aladding 
Crowd tii, She is..quite offish and careless, I know. 1882 
Standard 29 Scpt. 5/2 With..all our ' offishness'..we and 
our cousins in the Far South get along amazingly well, 
1899 ¥. Greenwoop In Sfackw. Mag. June 3039/1 The 
robust self-dependence, selfishness, offishness of wild life. 

Offitorie, obs. corrupt form of OFFERTORY, 

t Offi-vorous, a. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. OFFAL 
+ -vorous.] Offal-eating. 

1713 Deauam Phys.- Theol. wv, xt (1727) aging Ina Dog, 
and other offivorous Quadrupeds, ‘tis very large. - 

Offlet (pflét). [f. Orr- 3+Ler wl: cf. tnlet, 
mee) A channel or pipe for letting water off. 

3838 FF. W. Sinas Pad, Wks. Gt, Brit iii. g Offlets..con- 
structed to carry away the water. 1895 Avex. Sant New 
fist, Aberdeen 11.936 The month or ofilet of the loch. 1886 
Cassell's Encyct. Diet, Offet,a pipe laid at the fevel of 
the bottom ofa canal, etc., to let off the water, 

Offiete, variant of OFLETE Obs., wafer. 

Off-load (pfiloud), v. S. Africa, [f. Orr-1 + 
Loan »,, after Du. afladen.] trans. To unload. 

1850 R. G. Commine Alunter's Life S. Afr. (cd. a La 
No, no, mynhcer, yon must not off-load. 1863 W. C. 
Batowin 4/7. Hunting aaa The wagon stuck fase and we 
had to off-load. 1889 f Oates Mfatabele-Land 131 At last 
we off-loaded a large part of our cargo, 1896 Westen. Gaz. 
ar Feb, 5/1 The rules are that dynamite must be off-loaded 
within twenty-four hours after arrival [at Johanoeshurg} 

+ OfAy'ght, for aflight frightened, pa. pple. of 
AFLEY uv. Obs, [See OF- 3. 

¢1315 Snogenam (E. E. T.S.) 153/695 Lord, bo we herde 
be, We were of fly3te. ; 

Off-ly:ing, «. [f. Orr- 2+/ying, pr. Pee of 
Ligzv.!] Lying off, at a distance or out of the way; 
remote; lying off from the central or main part. 

1864 Pail Mail G. 31 Aug. 1/1 The off-lying colonies of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 1886 
Cup Ballads tv, xcviii. 373/2 An off-lying apartment in 
which she steeps with her maids. 

+ Of fought, a. fA/e. Obs. Also 4 of-fouzten. 
[f. Or-! + fought, pa. pple. of Ficutv.] Exhausted 
with fighting. 

1320 Sir Beues 79 (MS, A) Pat Beues was so weri of 
fouste, Pat of his lif he ne route. /éfd. 1387 Icham weri 
of-fouzxte sore. 1375 Joseph Arim, 552 Pei were weri 
of-fou ten, ‘ " 

Offprint, off-print(/fiprint), 54. [f. OFr- 3 
+ Print, in imitation of Ger. Separatabdruck, Du. 
afdruk.| A scparately printed copy of an article, 
ete., which originally appeared asa part of a larger 
publication. 

1885 Sxeat in Academy 2a Aug. 1a1 Various terms, such 
as ‘deprint’, ‘exprint’, etc., have been proposed to denote a 
separately-printed copy of a nae let... By comparison 
with ‘offshoot’ ] think we might use ‘offprint’ with some 
hope of expressing what is meant. 1888 F. H. Woops in 
Academy at Apr.276 Having now obtained, through Canon 
‘Taytor’s courtesy, an off-print of his paper. 1893 E. W. B. 
Nicnotson (did. 11 Nov. 415, 1 have... examined five 
photographs of it, two of them attached by Lord Sonthesk 
to an off-print of his paper. 

O:ffpri-nt, v. rare. [f. Orr-1 + Print z., after 
ptec.] ‘rans. To print off or reprint (as an excerpt). 

Ok. Funk's Stand, Dict. 

Off-put (pfput). Chiefly north. [f. Ovr- 3 
+ Putz] An act of putting off (in any sense: 
see Put z.). 

2730 IVodrow Corr. (1843) 141. 458 The delays and off- 
puts in the matter of Mr. Glass are what £ do not under- 
stand, 1835 Mas, Cagiyte Left, 1. 36 He replied he was 
just setting off to town.. I supposed this. -a mere off-pnt. 

So O'ff-pu:tter, one who puts off; sfce. (on the 
Tyne), ‘the loader of coals into a vessel at astaith 
or spout’ (Heslop Northumberland Wds.); O-ff- 
putting v6/. sb., the action of putting off; f9/. a. 
that puts off. 

1367 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 4 anne he (Sergius) 
hym self occupiede pe poperiche. Ana h wreche of is of 
puttynge he made hem take np Formosus be pope out of his 
grave, and smyte of his heed, and brewe be body into eg 
cm Lixpesay (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) IY. 19 
Quhene the earle knew thair promisse of na effect bot ane 
offputting of tyme. 1788 4c? in Brand Mewcastle (1789) 1. 
660 Acting as an off-putter or off-putters at any coal staith 
upon the said river. 1894 !estn. Gaz. 20 Nov. 6/4 Sir Joho 
used to nnswer his affectionate suitors with an ‘off-putting ° 
type-written letter. 

+ Offrand, offerand. 04s. Forms: 20frende, 
3-5 offrend(e, 4 ofrande, 4-5 offrond(e, 4-6 
offrand(e, offerand(e, 5; offerond, offorand. 
[Early ME., a. OF. ofrende (1uthe. in Littré), 
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ad. med. L. offrenda ‘offering, oblation’, lit. 
‘(thing or things) lo be offered’, gerundive of 
offerre {o OFFER, Used in ME. in same sense 23 
OvreRinc, and still (under Fr. influence) by 
Gower and Caxton, but otherwise peculiar to 
north. dia). after 1350, and after 1500 only Se, 
The northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Ilampole, 
Maundeville, etc., have regularly offrend, where 
the southern texts have offing, “piece In later 
times often spelt oférand, and prob. associated with 
offerand, northern form of ering, pr. pple. of 
offer vb.]_ = OFFERtne v6/, s6. 1, 2. 

¢ 1a00 Vices & Virtues 85 Al swa Se gode hlauerd Se sent 
his menn ofrende for his ajene wurscipe. ¢ 1250 Old Avent, 
Serm. in O. £. Mise. 26 Al swo hi hedden aparniled here 
offrendes swo kam si sterre #5 yede to-for hem, a 4300 
Cursor M. 1063 (Cott.) For his offrand [Fair offerande, 
Trin. offrynge) was rightwys. /é7d, 1940 (CotL) Our tanerc 
drightin.. Him liked wel in his offrand [*. offerande, 77. 
offrynge). fbf. 5974 (Cott.) ‘Gas’ he said ‘her In mi land 
And to your taucrd yee mak offrand’ [/. offerande, 7'7. 
offrondeh, 1340 Ayend. 41 ye rentes bo offrendes pe tendes 
and pe obre riztes of holy cherche. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
307 With great offrende and sacrifise. ¢1qo00 Maunpev. 
(Roab.) vi. 18 Ane of be three Epnees bat made offerand 
(Cott, WS. offryng) tit oure Lord. ¢1gq0 Fork Alyst. x. 
362 Bot wher-of sall oure offerand be? 1477 Caxton 
Jason 98 Whan the preest had understande Jason that he 
promysed so good on offrande, 1513 Dovatas 4 nets xi. 
xiv. 147 Patlas..Of the ane dit@aad to Ihe Goddis makis. 
1549 Compi. Scot. 8 He estimeit the grite offrandis that vas 
offrit be riche opulent men. 41572 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 
1846 1. 39 That..thair offerand may be augmented. 

ffre, O &, obs. ff. OFFER, OFFERING. 


+O-ff-reckon,v. Ods. [f.Orr-1+Recxonz,] 
trans, To reckon off, deduct from the reckoning. 

xgax A, Hitt in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
; o Whatever he might make hy..Balls, Concerts, or the 
ike, ought to be off-reckoned. 

Cg haley Usn. in g/. [f. Orr- 3 + 
Recxonina vé/, sb. Cf. Du. afrekening, Ger. 
abrechnung deduction, settlement of accounts.) A 
deduction ; formerly, in the British army, the name 
of a special account between the government and 
the commanding officers of regiments in reference 
to the clothing, etc., of the men. 

1687 Koya! Order 27 Nov. in Lond. Gaz. No, 2299/1 
Each Soldier to which the Off-Reckonings or Residue of 
their Pay hath not ie been liahte.  /éid., The said 
Off-Reckonings to be cmployed by the Colonel of each 
respective Regiment, for the Cloathing and Poundage. 1713 
Of Notice ihid. No. 5126/10 South-Sea Stock is issued to 
answer the Off-reckonings of the six Marine bak dle 
1752 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) WL. cclaxxviii. 320 What we 
call the off-reckonings, that is deductions from the men's 


pay. 1816 James Jfil. Dict., Of Reckonings, a specific | 


account, so called, which exists between Government and 
the Colonels of British Regiments, for the Clothing of the 
men.: This Account is divided into two parts, vir. gross off- 
reckonings and net off-reckonings. 184§Stocqueven Handbh. 
Brit. india (1854) 47 The Commander-in-Chief [receives] 
10,0004, and very often the off-reckonings of a regiment of 
which he may be the colonel. 1867 Smyrna Satlor's Word- 
bk, Of reckoning, a proportion of the full pay of troops 
retained from them, in speciat cases, until the period of final 
settlement, to cover varions expected charges (for ship- 
rations and the like). 

+ O-ffredge. Obs. [app. for *offrage, f. Orrer 
v. + -AGE.] The act of offering, or that which is 
offered ; offering, sacrifice. 

1548 Gest Pr. Afasse in H. G. Dugdale Léé (1840) App. 
7a He estemeth..not the value and bygnes of thi offredge. 
fbid, 108 Therfore he menecyonethe only y* partaking and 
not theyr offredge also. 


Offretory, offrytorye, obs. ff. OrreRTonry. 
+ Offri-ght,zv. Oss. Forms: fa.¢.3 offurhte(i), 


offrihte; pa. pp/e. 2 offirht, 3 offuriht, offruht(), | 


offruiht, offruyht, offrizt, o-frizt, ofright. [f. 
Or-2 + OE. fyrhian to Fricut, to be afraid. Orig. 
and chiefly in ~ pple., which may have been 
altcred from OE. afyrht Arrricut f//. a., into 
which it again finally passed, through ofright. 


See Or- bry. 23 
1. trans, To frighten, terrify. a. apie. Frightened, 
afraid. 


¢1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. viii. 26 To whi sande 3e offirhte 
(Ags. Gosp. ES peel ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Horm. 
31 Hie waren swide offurihte and ofdredde. ¢ 1ag0 Lee Of 
£x. 3652 Fete it brende and made o-fri3t. sirens O. E. 
Afise, 54 Hi weren aferd and offruyht. ¢1 R. Bauxne 
Chron. 158 Pe mayden Berenger scho was alle ofright. 

2. tntr. To be afraid. 

¢raos Lav. 32113 Strongliche he wes anered; ladliche 
of-furhte. ¢1275 fdid. 30267 And fe king of-frihte and 
n-wok of sleape. : 

O-ffsa:ddle, off-saddle, v. S. Africa. [f. 
OFF- 1 + SADDLE z., after Du. afzadelen.] trans. 
To take the saddle off (a horse) for a rest, feeding, 
etc.; to unsaddle; also abso/.; transf. to make 
a break in a journey. 

1863 W. C. Barowin A/f>. Hunting 389, I offsaddled 
Kebon, kpeehaltercd him and then lay under the shade 
ofatree. 1879 A. Forses in Daily News 21 Aug., ] mean 
to trek for home, perhaps I shall outspan for a few days at 
Capetown; perhaps I tata off-saddie at all. 1887 Riors 
accarp Fess 233 Johu was sharply ordered to dismount 
and offsaddte his horse, 1893 Secous Trav. S. 2. Africa 21 
Here..{ had determined to off-saddle for the first time, 


OFFSET, 
— (Pfskap), offskip (Pfskip). Now 


rare or Obs. [f. Orr- 3 + -scafe, taken, in the sense 
of ‘view, scenc’, from /andscape: ef, Séa-scape.] 
A distant view or prospect ; the distant part of 
a vtew or prospect, the distance, background. 

1711 Brit, Apollo 11. No. 133. 4/2 A Perspective View of 
Portsmouth... with an Off-scape of the Sea. 1753 Aviso 
Mus. Express. 26 In Painting there are three various 
Degrees of Distances eatalitigied, viz. the Fore-Ground, the 
intermediate Part, and the Offskip. 1774 T. West Antiq. 
Furness (1822) 19 On a fine day the cMieape at Hawcoat ty 
circular and takes in the whole extent of the isle of Man, 
the isle of Anglesey, the Mountains of..North Wates, &c. 
3820-2 Pyne Mine é Walnats (1824) I. iv. 33 Wer stu ys. 
commanding xn off-skip, bird's view “all along Si 
George's Fields. 1838 Janes Rodder i, Tho first slopes of 
the offscape appeare: 

fiscou'r, v. rare. [f. Orr- 1 + Scour v.] 
trans. To scouroff; in quot. to scour or cleanse from 
defilement. So O-ffecou:rer, one who scours off, 
, 1578 Lyre Dodoens mn. vi. 322 They of scoure and clense at 
inwarde partes, 1856 Reexin Med. Paint, V. 1x. xi, 
England .. becoming thus the offscourer of the earth, and 
taking the hyena instead of the lion upon her shield. 

Offscouring (pfskau«rin). [Orr- 3.] 

. The action of scouring off. rare. 

1896 Mas. Carryn Qnaker Grandmother 11 My micro- 
scopical coating of dross needa no sweat of brow for its off- 
ie 

2. That which is scoured off; filth or defilement 
cleaned off and cast aside; refuse, rubbish. a. /i/. 
(Almost always in f/.; cf. sweepings.) 

1674 N. Faisrax Bale & Selv. 196 Light may otherwise 
arise than from sung (as may be seen by. .stale Sprats, ..the 
off-scourings of an Oyecaiz. 1859 Jeruson Srittan 
ii 16 Having carefully picked my way through the off- 
scourings of the fofty houses on cither side of me. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CRXVI. 344 [Fires] consumed the offscour- 
i great city. 

. fig. of persons. 

t Cor. iv. 13) of p/.) 

1526 Tinoate 1 Cor. iv. 13 The of scowrynge of all thinges. 
1575-85 Aur. Sanpvs Sern. (1843) 188 They are accounted 
as the offscourings, refuse, and baggage of the world. @ 1633 
Dose Lament. Jeremy WL. xvii, Thou hast made us fall As 
refuse, and eR neou LD, tothem all 1975 Apaix Amer. Ind. 
413 White people, who are generally the dregs and off. 
sconrings of our colonies, 1834 L, Rircine Wand. by Seine 
ro The army. .included..the very offscourings of society. 

Offscum (/fskym). Also 6 offscome, of- 
scombe, 7 off-scummo, of-acum(me. [f. Orr- 
3+Scum.] That which is skimmed off; scam, 
dross, refuse ;_ fig. that which is rejectert as vile or 
worthless (nsually of persons, in col/eelive sing. ot 
pl. ; formerly also of one person). 

1579 Lonce Def. Plays 3 A little pamphelet..! fynd ie the 
offscome [mispr. oltscome] of imperfections. 158% J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor, 40 b, The ofscomhe of that nnsavory 
schoolkitchen. 1605 Syivestex Du Sartas wu. iit mn. Lave 

28 These off-scums all at once Too idlely pnmpred, plot 

ebellions. @1670 Hacker Ads, Williams mW. (1692) 161 
The roguy off-scum in the streets of Westminster talk'd so 
fond, 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Afus. iii. 28 The Off. 
scum of civilized Nations, 1863 Fa, A. Kemnce Resid, in 
Georgia 11 The offscum and the offscouring of the very 


dregs of your society. " »* 
attrib. 1626 tr. ‘Bocealini’s Newfound Poltticke ut aii. 
A most vile Game denised hy the off-scum raskals of men. 
“Offset (p'fset), 5. [6 Ovr- 3 + Ser. Cf. Set-orr.] 
1. The act of setting off (on a jonrney or course 
of action) ; ontset, slart. 
asss Latimza Serm, & Rent. (1845) 311 When you thus 
get out of your way at the first off-set. 1803 Soutuny Left. 
(2856) 1. a35 He addressed a letter to me, announcing their 
off-set. 1899 Eclectic Mag. Feb. 901 At the offset I was 
out of it. 
2. A short lateral offshout from the stem or root 


of a plant (esp. from 4 bulb), serving for propaga- 


(In eollective sing, (after 


| tion. 


1 Evetyn Aad. Hort., Fxly (1729) a1: Take np your 
Cledtohs now yearly. .or else ates Oleects will poison the 
ground. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. § 6 This root of bitter 
ness .. sent forth some offsets to preserve its kind. 1796 
C. Mausiatt Garden. vi (1813) 81 The young offsets from 
strawberries slipped in sutumn..will do for ptants. 1856 
E. S. Detamern Flower Garden (1861) 21 The capahility of 
propagation hy offsets is another point of interest belonging 
to bul 1880 Guay Struct. Bot. iit § 1. 33 Houseteeks .. 
and such-tike fibrous-rooted succulent ptants multiply freely 


a and fig. Something that springs or is 
at branch, an offshoot. 


derived from another; 2 late $ 

1786 Amory Buncle (1770) Il. 2a note, We has omitted... 
many antiquities that are to be found in off-sets by the way. 
1806 C. Anerson Let. in Life iv. (1854) 65 Mr. Macfarlane s 
Chureh (an offset from the Tabernacle) | 1 Kana 
Grinnell Exp, viii. (1856) 56 The glaciers which abut upon 
this sound are probably offsets from an interior mer _de 
face. 1863 M. J, at, at bie a nee 
female organs..are disposed in tittle special offse' 
stem. 1870 Rock Text. Faér. Introd. 137 As an offset 
from symbolism, heraldry sprang up. |, 1 

b. sfec. A person, or tribe, springing collateral ly 
from a ified family or race; a ‘scion . 

17t1 W. Kise er. Nawae’s Ref. Politics iii. 88 ae 
kingdom at last..came to Pepin an off-set of the family 
Clodion. 18: MeMontan Cuvicr’s Ante. Atagd. 3 
Others assert that they are mere degenerate offsets from t 
Seythian and Tartar branch of the Caucasian ‘stock. hed 
W. lavixe Capt. Bonnevitle M1. 126 They ee tise 
Bsioty language, and probably are t 
tribe. 


OFFSET. 


ce. A minor branch of a mountain range; a spur. 

1833 Penny Cyel. 1. 139/2 A hill, called Mount St. Elias.. 
wil its offsets, occupies the southern part of the island 
(gina). 1879 L. a Secuin Stk. Forest yi. 85 Hills, 
which are an offset of the Black Forest range. 

4. Something that ‘sets off’, embellishes, or 
throws something else into prominence ; a set-off. 

675 G. R. tr. Le Grands Man wilhoui Passion 53 
The excellency of Vertue needs no off-sets, 2722 Ramsay 
Content 371 ‘Three waiting-miaids ., One mov'd beneath a 
load of sis and lace, Another bore the off-sets of the face. 
1864 Feunten Gré, Philos. (1866) 1. xii. 338 A foil or offset 
or complement. 4 ‘ 

5. Something ‘set off’ against something else so 
as to counterbalance it, as an item on one side of 
an acconnt equivalent to one on the other side; 
anything that counterbalances, compensates, or 
makes up for something else he a, pete : ft 

2792 N. Cutrman Ref. (1871) 83 Defendant may plead an 
offer of any sum due to him by the plaineift 7832 G, 
Downes Lett. Coni. Countries 1. 305 As an offset to this, 
its luxury of flagging is very gratifying to British soles. 
2870 Lowe. Study Wind. 219 The aan and English 
[tragedies] agree in the Tentonic peculiarity of admitting 
the humorous offset of the clown, 

6. Surveying. A short distance measured per- 
pendicnlarly from a main line of measurement, as 
from the straight line joining the two ends of an 
irregular boundary, to a point (¢.g. an angle) in 
the boundary, in order to calenlate the arca of the 
irregularly bounded part. 

1728 Braorey Fan Dict. sv. Surveying, Before you 
begin to measure the Line, take the Off-set to the Hedge, 
viz, the Distance Q ¢. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 62 
Observe when yon are directly opposite any bends or 
corners of the boundary,.and from these measure the per- 

ndicnlar offsets. .with the offset-staff, if they are not very 
i ¢, otherwise with the chain itself. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, 
Educ. 1V. 94/2 Before he proceeds to the determination of 
the distances or dimensions, technically called ‘ offsets’, 

7. Arch, A horizontal or sloping break or ledge 
on the face of a wall, pier, etc., formed where the 


portion above is reduced in thickness. 

aga Perry Daggenh. Breach 105 The Work being carry'd 
up with good Earth by proper Off-sets. 1772 Hurron 
Bridges 97 Made with a broad bottom on the foundation, 
and gradually diminished in thickness by offsets. 1861 
Sites Engineers 11. vu. vi. 183 Longitudinal bearers, firmly 
fixed to the offsets of the piers and a ntments. 

b. A horizontal terrace on the side of a slope 

or hill. (local U.S.) 

1864 in WeesteR. 1889 in Farmer Americanisms. 

8. See quot. (U.S.) 

1884 Kyicut Dict. Atech. Suppl, Ofsei. (Carriage Hard- 
ware.) The fork at the point in the back-stay where the 
branches separate to reach the hind axle at two points. 

9. A more or less abrnpt bend in a pipe, made 
to carry it past an obstruction in its course. 

10. Printing. = Sev-orr: see quot. 

1888 Jacoai Printers’ Voc. go Offset, the set-off of ink 
from one sheet to another of printed work whilst wet. 

ll. Comb. Offset-blanket, a blanket or sheet of 
thick soft paper attached to a special cylinder 
on a printing-press for the pur ose of receiving the 
offset, or excess of Ink, on freshly printed sheets of 
paper; offset-glass, an oil-cup or journal-oiler 
with a glass globe flattened on one side so as to 
allow it to stand close to the side of an object 
(Knight Dict. Afech. Suppl. 1884); offset-pipe, 
# piece of pipe having a bend, used for effecting 
an offset: see g (ibid.); offset-sheet (Print- 
ing), = set-off sheet: see Sxet-orF; offset-staff 
(Surveying), a rod used in measuring offsets. 

1807 Hurton Course Math. Ul. 57 An offset-staff .. for 
measuring the offsets and other short distances. It is 10 
links in length, being divided and marked at each of the 
10 links, 

Offset (d:fse't), v. Chiefly U.S. [f. Orr-14 
SEt v.] 

1. ‘rans. Yo set off as an equivalent against 
something else; to balance by something on the 
other side or of contrary nature. Also said of the 
equivalent : To counterbalance, compensate. 

1792 N. Cuipman Ref. (1871) 84 The demands of plaintiff 
and defendant must be mutual .. or they will not be allowed 
to offset one against the other. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Power Wks. (Bohn) IL. ae In human action, against the 
spasm of energy we offset_the continnity of drill. 7 
Seribner's Mag, XV. 196/1 He had lost twenty-four Whi 
votes to offset the twenty-five Democratic votes whic! 
Lathers received. 1898 Aélantic Monthty Apr. 456/2 We 
traveled southward; but an ascent of a thousand feet offset, 
and more than offset, the change of latitnde, 

2. intr, To spring, branch off, or project as an 
offset a something else (cf. prec. 3, 3 ¢). 

1853 Kane Grinnelé Exp. xli, (1856) 371 Ridges, offsettin 
from the higher range, project in spurs laterally, 1877 R.F. 
Bunton in Athenzum 3 Nov. 568/3 To the north-west 
offsets the Ngombe..stream. 

b. évans. To furnish with an offset (see prec. 9). 

1889 Sci. Amer. 17 Ang. 107/1 Bending and offsetting of 
the Pipe isa matter of economy or taste with the pipe fitters, 
3. Printing. inir. To cause an off-set or set-off. 
1888 Jacont Printers’ Voc. 122 When the ink off-sets from 
one sheet to another. 

Hence Offsetting 20/. sé. and A//. a. Offsetting- 
blanket «= offset blanket: see OFFSET 5d, 11. 
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1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. iii. 33 Made the sot | 
streams of the pack, and bore up to the northward an 
eastward. 1889 [see 2b], 

Off-shi-p, ¢. [f. Orr prep. + Sum sé. ; cf. off 
shore.| That is off the ship. 

1853 Kane Grinnel? Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 310 When the 
ship's thermonicter gave us —46°; my offship spirit —52°, 

Offshoot (?ffzt). [f. Orr- 3 + Suoor.] 

1. A shoot springing from the stem or other part 
of a plant, a lateral shoot; a lateral branch pro- 
Jecling from the main part of anything material, as 
a nerve-trunk, mountain-range, street, etc. 

2814 J. Murray in Smiles £27¢ (1891) 1. xi 254 Stunted 
offshoots of felled trees. 2852 Canrexten Aan. PAys. (ed. 2) 
230 The vesicular matter of the retina is an offshoot {so to 
speak) from that of the optic ganglion. 1872 RayMono 
Statist. Mines & Mining 275 A constant succession of 
mountain ranges, spurs, and ofbhoots from the great central 
chains, 1872 Jenxinsox Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 242 
Lonscale Fell is the most eastern offshoot of Skiddaw. 

b. fig. A collateral branch or descendant from 


a (specified) family or race. 

2710 Apoison Yaticr No, 157 10 [She] finds her self re. 
lated, by some Off-shoot or other, to almost every great 
any in England. 1874 Symoxns Sk. /taly & Greece 
(1898) I. ix. 188 An offshoot of the great honse which had 
already given Dukes to Florence. | 

c. Something which originated as a branch of 
something else ; a derivative. 

2801 Srautr Sforts & Past. ut. vi. 222 Off-shoots from the 
Saturnalian disfigurement. 2867 Lavy Herarrt Cradle L. 
ix. 139 A large school in the town, which has offshoots in 
the surrounding villages. 2878 Bosw. Smrru Carthage 9 
The much older settlement of which it may have been an 
offshoot. : 

+2. Something that ‘shoots off’ or emanates ; 
an emanation. Ods. rare-'. 

1674 N, Fatrrax Bulk § Selv. 28 The body is .. reeking 
out whole steams of little unseen off-shoots. _ 

ff shore, off-shore, adv. phr. (adj.) 
[f. Orr Jrep. +SHore sé, Opposed to In sHone.] 
A. adv. a. Ina direction away from the shore. 

1720 Dr For Cafi. Singleton xvii. (1840) 285 The wind 
blowing off shore. 1854 G. B. Ricuanpson Univ, Code v. 
(ed. 12) 637 Lay her head off shore. 1895 Chantb. Frxi. X11. 
634/2 The dab travels in any direction, offshore or inshore, 
or along the coast. 

b. At some distance from the shore, (In qnot. 
1748, inland from the shore.) 

1745 P. Tuomas Fral. Anson's Voy. 50 Gusts of Wind 
from the Mountains Off Shore. 1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect. 
v. IL, 16 The best months for whaling offshore are from 
September to May. 1 

B, adj, (attrib. offoe1). a. Moving or directed 
away from the shore. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nai. viii. 159 An insect on the wing, 
with an off-shore breeze, would very apt to be blown 
out to sea. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 230, 1 might 
take the off-shore tack. | . P 

b. Situated, existing, or operating at a distance 
from the shore. 

1883 G. B. Goong Fish. Indust. U.S. A. 20 (Fish, Exh. 
Publ.) The off-shore fisheries are prosecuted on the great 
oceanic banks extending from Nantucket to Labrador, 1884 
Science 14 Nov. 463 The crews of the offshore fishermen, 

Off side, o-ff-si'de. pkr. [f. Orr prep. + 
Siwz.] Away from one’s own side; ou the wrong 
side, 2.¢. in Football, Hockey, etc., between the ball 
and the opponent’s goal. (The specific meaning 
varies in the different games.) a. Asadvd. phrase. 

1867 Sheffield Football Assoc. Rules, Any player between 
an Tae goal and goalkeeper (unless he has followed 
the ball there), is offside and ont of play, 186. AKugdy 
School Football Rules vi. in Footd. Ann. (1868), A pla er 1s 
off side when the ball has been (kicked, tonched) or js being 
run with by any of his own side behind him. 288a Séandard 
zo Nov. 2/8 W. succeeded in kicking a goal, but he was 
declared to be off side at the time. 1897 Outing (U. S.) 
XXX, 284/2 We don’t consider it fair to strike when off-side 
of an opponent. ; . 

b. attrib. or as adj. (p'fisatd), 

186. Cheltenham Coll. Football Rules vii. in Foot). Ant 
(1868), No offside play is allowed. 1891 Pal? Mail? G. 
16 Nov. 1/2 The majority of the critics averring that the 
Scottish half played a persistently offside game. 1895 
Outing (U.S.) XXVIII. 250/2 The off-side rnle should 
clearly understood. 

c. See also OFF a. 
Offskip, variant of OFFSCAPE. 


Offspring ()'fisprin). Forms: 1-7 ofspring, 1 


-sprincg, 1-2-sprinc, 2-sprinke, 2-4 -spreng(e, | 


2-6 -springe, 3 of sprench, ofsprung, 3-6 
-spryng(e, 3-7 of-spring, 5-6 offsprynge, 6-7 
-springe, 3 (Orm.), 5-offspring, (7-8 off-spring). 
8. 3-5 ospring(e, (3-4 osspringe, 4 ospreng, 
hospring, oxspring, oxpring). [OE. ofsfring, 
f. of ee. ady, Or, OFF + sfring-an to S¥Rinc. ] 
1. The progeny which springs or is descended 
from some one ; children or young (or, more widely, 
descendants) collectively; progeny, issne. Applied 
without indef. art. to a number, or to one; with 
indef. art. always collective, and usually with an 
adj., as @ numerous offspring. (Rarely of plants.) 
© 949 in Kemble Cod. Dyfi. 11. 300 Pis sy gedon for Siferd 
and for his ofsprineg. ¢1ooo Atureic On O. & NW. Test. 
(Grein 1872) 3 Kall heora ofspring de him of com. 1175 
Lamb. {lous 75 On adam and on eue and on al heore 
ofsprinke. ¢rz00 Onsin 16446 Patt all hiss offspring sholide 


OFFSPRING. 


ben Todrifenn and toskexredd Inn all piss middellzerd, 
e1295 Duty Christians 211m O. #. Mise. 142 We beop alle 
his of-sprung. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 499 {fo him and to 
his of spring [v. 77. ospryng, osprynge). 1300 Cursor AM. 
135 (Cott.) Siben i will of adam tell, Of hys oxspring [Gé¢e. 
hospring; 7. ospringe), and of noe. e1400 Maunpey, 
(Roxb,) vil. 24 Whare Iacob be patriare and his offsprin 
dwelt. © 2547 Sunrey -Enetd w. (1559) Diij, Of Goddis 
race some ofspring shold he be. @asg7 Sin T. Situ 
Commw, Eng. (1609) 14 ee of his sonnes or of spring. 
2632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond?s Evomena 187 Not aay 
a mother of a numerous offspring, but also likely to-be 
shortly a grand-mother. zgza STKELE Sfect. No, 263 Pr 
The Son endeavouring to appear the worthy Offspring of 
such a Father. 1770 Gotosm. Des. Vill 168 To tempt its 
new-fiedg'd offspring to the skies. a 1814 Forgery wm, ti, in 
New Brit, Theatre 1. 474 The joyful promise of an off- 
spring from thee. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 
820 In the variety-hybrids [of plants]..some of the non- 
essential characters of the parents sometimes present them- 
selves in the offspring uncombined side by side. 1881 J. OWEN 
Even. w. Skeptics 1. 446 The modern hereditarian regards 
himself as the offspring mentally as well as physically of 
a long line of ancestors. 

b. Rarely in f/.: + (@) in individual sense = 
children or descendants (ods.); (8) in ' collective 
sense = progenies, broods, families. 

@ 1548 ALL Chron, Edw. IV, 237 The erle of Richemond, 
one of the ofsprynges, of the hloud of kyng Henry the sixte. 
4675 Tranernp. Chr, Ethics 300 As the woman was the 
glory of man, so were their off-springs the glory of both, 
1686 Pror Staffordsk. 277 The Naturalists took care to 
transmit to Posterity the birth-places..of all numerous Off- 
springs. 1756 Totpervy Hist. 2 Orphans IV. 209 The 
widows, and the offsprings of the poorer, the indigent clergy. 
2808 Alen. Female Philos. 1. 73 How rack do these 
beloved _offsprings add to our love and our happiness 1 

ec. fig. Of persons in relation to place of hirth, 
or origin. 

1695 Tavon Dreams iii. a Man..is an Abridgment or 
eae thereof [the World], or if_you please, its Son, or 
Off-Spring. 1697 Dayoen Virg. Georg. 1. 685 And there 
Enphrates her soft Off-spring arms. @ 1839 Praep Poems 
(1864) ee Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee; For 
thee and for thine offspring ! ss ‘ 

2, fig. That which springs from or is produced 
by something ; produce, product ; issuc, outcome, 
result ; ‘fruit’. a. usually collective. 

1609 Biece (Douay) Lev, xix. 25 The fifth yeare you shat 
eate the fruites, gathering the ofspring, that they bring 
forth. 1666 Boyte Orig. Formes & Qual, Wks, 1792 ILL. 72 
The prolific buds that are the genuine pleoros 9 the st 
1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. Ded., Accept. . this Off-sprin; 
of some spare Hours. 272g N. Ropinson 7h, Physici 
209 Whey is the Offspring of Milk. 2826 Kent Comm, 
(1858) 1. ¢ The law of nations .. is the offspring of modern 
times. 2856 Froupe Hist. Eng, (1858) I. L 69 The discoveries 
of Newton were the offspring of those of Copernicus. 

tb. with az and f/. in individual sense. Ods. 

1609 Bisse (Douny) Ezek. xzxvi. 30, I wil mnitiplie the 
fruite of the tree, and the offsprings of the filde, 1748 
Hartcey Observ. Man 11. iii, § 1. 200 Almost all Kinds of 
Vice are the Excesses and monstrous Offsprings of Natural 
Appetites. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 44 
Our spirits are the offsprings of his divine spirit, a 1814 

i ii, in Mew Brit. Theatre 1. 465 These dark 
engender'd looks, . .offsprings of detestable despair. 

+3. A GENERATION (sense 5). Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 11415 (Cott.) Par pai offerd, praid, and 
suank, Thre dais nober ete ne dranc, Pus thoru ilk oxspring 
(Gétt., Trin, ospring, Land ofspryng] pai did. 2587 Gotpinc 
De Mornay vi. 63 V° begetting, ingendring and spreading 
foorth of al things from offspring to offspring. A 

+4. The fact of springing or descending from 
some ancestor or source; descent, origination, deri- 
vation, origin. Oés. 

€ 1420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 48 Y-comen of hye ospryng. 
exsro Barctay Alirr, Gd. Manners (1570) Dij b, Eacus., 
Of whom this saide Pyrrus had his birth and ofspring. 

a T. Witson Logike tob, These vertues, though their 
ofspryng bee from God, yet tyme maketh theim perfecte in 
the iyes of man, 2644 J. Beakennzan Serm. 4 All the 
armies upon earth were to deduce their offspring from that 
one Adam, by generation. 2698 J. Cruti Muscovy 3 The 
». Duina owes its name and off-spring to a Lake of the 
same Name. 1775 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 283 A great 
inlet into the offspring of those Deluding Antiquities. 

+b. transf. Family, race, stock; ancestry. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 13598 (Cott.) Pe neist men of his oxspring 
Did ‘pai pan be-for bam bring. ¢1300 /farrow. Hell 20 
And so wes seid to Davyd the kyng, That wes of Christes 
ounce ofspryng. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 372/1 Osprynge. idenz 

uod kynrede. 1560 Davs tr. Sleédane’s Conem, 1zb, The 
feachawn come of the same ofspringe that we do. 1582 
Sranvuvrst 4 xeis tt. (Arb.) 46, I may not, I wyl not deny 
my Greecian ofspring. 1612 Brerewooo Lang. & Xelig, xiil. 
117 What if the innumerable people of. .the huge continent 
of America, be also of the same off-spring ? a, 

+5. That from which anything springs or origin- 
ates; spring, fountain, source, original. Ods. — 

2538 Letanp /¢i, V. 64 Wher as the very Hed of Isis ys 
in a great Somer Drought apperith very fitle or no water, 
yet is the stream servid with many Ofspringes resorting to 
one Gotom. 1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemean's Fr. Chirurg, 22 bfx 
Having discovered and denudatede the Polipum vnto his 
roote or first offspringe and originalle. 1604 Parsons 3rd 
Pt. Three Convers, Eng. 85 The fonntaines or offsprings, 
from whence this dinersity hath taken her beginninge. r 

4] The alleged sense ‘ Propagation, generation’, 
repeated in Dicts. from J., appears to be an error, 
J.’s quot. being app. in sense 1. 

1594 Hooxrn Lccl, Pol. 3. v. §2z That which cannot hereunto 
[to eternal existence) attain personally, doth seek to continue 
itself another way, that is by offspring and propagation. 

{Off-square: see J/alf-sqguare in Hatr-, 1In.J 


OFFTAKE, 


Offtake (p-fitek). [f. Orr- 3 + Take s/.] 

J. The action of taking off; sfee. the taking of 
commodities off the matkel; purchase of goods, 

1885 Afanch. Fxant.ro June 4/4 \n jacconets..supply and 
offtake seem to have been brought pretty well into con- 
formity. 1896 West. Gas. g Sept, of The proportion of 
the total off-take of the Shanghai market daprite hy Great 
Britain or her Colonies was 79 per cent, 

2. That which is taken off; a deductlon. 

1892 Labour Commission Gioss., Of-takes, all deductions 
retained from the men's wages for house-rent, house-coal, 
doctor's fees, tool-sharpening, closed lights, etc. 

3. A channel by which, or place where, some- 
thing is taken off: spec. a. Alining, A subsidiary 
drainage-level : see quot. 

1878 Ure's Diet, Arts II. 779 There nre subsidiary levels, 
called off-takes or drifts, which discharge the water of a 
mine, not at the mouth of o pit, but..where, from the form 
of the country, it may be ron off level free. 

b. The taking off or flowing out of a branch- 
stream from the main channel of ariver; the place 
of such outflow. 

1888 2944 Cent. Jan. 44 The third of the Huglti headwaters 
has its principal offtake from the Ganges again about forty 
miles further down. 

+O-fftract. rare, [irreg., app. f. Orr adv. + 
-tract in abstract, extract. Cf, Ger. abzug.] That 
which isdrawn or taken from something as itssonrce. 

1784 J. Baray in Leet. Paint, i. (1848) 77. The energies 
of language were easier, more at command, and, as the 
more immediate offtract [frivéed offtrack] of thought, 
naturally antecedent to the energies of art, Jéfd, ii, 117 
It is the mind of the artist which is visible in what he does: 
the one must necessarily be an offtract of the other. 

+ Offu'se, a. Obs.rare—'. [a. F. offusque (15th 
c. in Godef.), or ad. It. offesco (Florio), L. type 
*offuse-us (not found in ancient L.), f. os ob- (OB- 
1) + Pe dark.] Dark, dusky: = Onruscous. 

1849 Lytton Cartons lii (Blackw. Mar. 287) it [silence] 
not wrap a man ronnd with as offusc and impervidus a fold? 

+ Offu'scant. Obs. [ad. L. offuscdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of offusedre to darken (scenext); orad. eorresp. 
¥F, offusquant.] One who obfuscates or obscures; 
one who opposes enlightenment, an obscurantist. 

r W. Taytor in Afouthly Rev. XXX. 180 The 
offuseants (as they (the ‘Illuminés'] affected to call the 
teachers of vulgar credulity). 1806 — in Anu Kev. 1V. 722 
They are systematic offuscantst not reasoners, but mystics. 

Offa-scate, p//.a. Now rare. [ad. L. offuseat- 
us, pa. pple. : see next.) = OBFUSCATE Afi. a, 

1603 Hottann Piutarch's Mor. 658 Their eie sight..is 
offscate and darkened by the re light. aoe NNE 
Ess. (1651) 104 The certainty of the Person or History is 
therhy offuscate, 1840 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 458 His 
offuscate eyes, 

Offu'scate, v. Now rare. tf L. offuseat-, ppl. 
stem of offuseare to darken, f. of-, 0b-(OB-1) + fuscare 
to darken, fuse-ws dark. See also OBruscaTE.] 

1, = OBFUSCATE 2, I. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Offuscate, to make black or dark, 
1659 B. Hares Parwwat's fron Age 236 The exhalations.. 
which offuscate, or darken the Sun. 1693 Evetyn De fa 
Quint. Compl. Gard.\. at. xvi. , Lshould fear those Dwarfs 
might grow so large as to offuscate or shadow the Wall- 
Fruit or Espaliers, 1807 Heascuet in PArh. Trans. XCVIL. 
184 The hrilliancy of the metalline Haat on which these 
faint ringsare seen, the contrast of which will offuscate their 
feeble appearance. 1816 F. H. Nayioa Hist, Germany I. 
un. xiv. 677 A constellation, hy whose transcendent radiance 
all inferior Inminaries were offuscat 

2. = OBFUSCATE 2. 2. 

1623 Haat Arvaignm, Ur, Ded. A, Tlee was forced to 
yeeld to such conditions as did much offuscate the splendor 
of his former victories. 1734 Nortn Zxam, uv. § 1 
(1740) 315 To take all Occasions atid Handles that may 
operate in that Design, and to drop or offuscate all the rest. 

34-43 Soutury Doctor exlix. (1862) 389 That knowledge 
is .. obliterated or offuscated by its [the soul's) union with 
the body. 184: D'Isaaent Amen. Lit, (1867) 358 His 
gaiety and his gravity offiscate one another, 

3. = OSFUSOATE v. 3. 

1632 J. Hayvwaap tr, Biondi's Eromena 93 She had her 
Spirits a0 offuscated as..oot to know her selfe. 1727 PAitip 
Quart 24r The Tears. .which offuscated his Sight. a 1734 

oxtn Lives (1826) 1. 336 Some men's timidity offuscates 
their understandings. 187: M. Cottins Jrg. § Merch. 11). 
ix. 230 Mowbray's brain..was somewhat offuscated. 

Hence Offu'scated, Offseating f//. adjs. 

@ 1659 Osvorn Afisc,, etc. (1673) 582 Such a perplexed 
knowledge, as renders their understanding. . more offuscated 
and gloomy. 1708 Brit, Apolo No. 33. a/t To Inlighten their 
Offuscated Intellects. 1798 W. Taytor in Robberds Afem. 
I, 237 The future offuscating philosophy. 1828 D'Israetz 
Chas, f, I. iii. 35 These vain and offuscating disputations, 

Offuscation. Nowrare. [ad. L. offuscation-em, 
n. of action from offusedre (see prec.): ef. F. offtesca- 
tion, also obf- (14th c.).] = OBFUSOATION. 

1g0a Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xx. 220 To 
knowe offuscacyon of the very knowlege, 1629 Br. Hatt 
Reconctler 16 ‘The wofuil and gloomie offuscations of the 
Church. 1755 Pil. Trans. XLLX. 410 The atmosphere.. 
had the appearance of clouds and notable offuscation, 1863 
Lytton Caxtoniana II. 191 This offuscation of intelligence 
1n verse-writers. 

+ Offuwsque, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. offusque-r 
(14the, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, odf-, offuseare lo 
darken: see OrrescaTe and the earlier obfusgue, 
Osrusk.] frans. To obfuscate, obscure: = OBFUSE. 

Richardson cites Bouncagoxr, but the orig. ed. has 
obfucgues: see ONFUSK Y. 9, quot, #1751. 


87 
Offward (p:fw:1d), adv. (s6.) and ady, 


adv, + -WARD.] 

A. adv, Ina direclion or position off or away 
from something ; Spee, (Naut.) away from the shore. 
Also quasi-sé, in phr. fo the offward. 

1600 Aap. Annor £.xf. Jonah 567 Vhen lonas was so wise, 
to beas far of-ward as possibly he might. 1692 Capt, Smith's 
Seaman's Gram. . xvi. 80 Of wvard, is contrary to the shore ¢ 
ns the stern of a Ship lies to the Off-ward, and her hend to 
the shoreward, 1778(W. Marsuatt] A/inutes Agric. 13 May 
1775, The cattle may be eased, by turning ofward or fo- 
ward, at pleasure. 1794 Kigging & Seamanship 1. 354° 
Ofward, trom the shore, 1867 Satvru Sailor's Word-bh. 
8 v., The ship heels offward, 


[f. Orr 


- aap. 

+1. Turned or directed off or away; averse. Oés. 

1963 Man Afusculss' Common-pl, 22 To haue any ofwarde 
will nnd turned from God. 1626 Be, ANoREWwES Sern, (1641) 
163 Righteonsnesse was not so off-ward before, but she is 
now as forward. 

+2. = Orr C. 20. Obs. rare’. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4727/4 A little white on his offward 

eel behind. 

Hence tO-ffwardness Oés.,stnle of being turned 
away, averseness, aversion. 

r600 Aar. Ansot Exp. Yonak i His of-wardnesse from 
Gad and God's favonrable inclination ever more to bim, 
fbid. 137 Their marvellons of-wardnesse and unwillingness. . 
to the shedding of blond. 

O-ffwards, adv. rare—'. [f. a8 prec. + -waRps.] 
=z OFFWARD A. 

roa Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, nw. xv. 123 For the 
Rack offwards 7 foot. 

Offytorie, obs. corrupt form of OFFERTORY. 

+Of-ga‘st pl. a., obs. by-form of Acasr, 
AGHAST; see OF- 2. 

£13305 St. ened 212 in E. E. P, (1862) 53 So sore hi were 
of gaste. 

+ Ofge't, v. Obs. rare, In 3 of-3ete(n, -3iton. 
[f Or- + OF. gietan, -g#/an to Ger. Cf, OnceErt, OF. 
ongietan to penne trans, To perceive, discern. 

1205 Lay. 25777 3if 
26623 3ef hii of-zete mihte. 

Gr Ofgo’, v. Obs, [OE. ofgdn, f. OFr-1 + gdn lo Go. 
For sense-development, cf. Ger. dekom:men to ob- 
tain. For senses 3, 4, see OF- 3.] 

1. trans. To demand, require, exact. 

e1000 AEuraic s/om, HH, 340 Te ofga his blodes gyte xt 
Sinum handum. ¢ 1175 Laimd, Hom,117 Ic of-ga et be mid 
groman his blod. ; ia 

2. To gain, win, obtain; to obtain by merit, to 
deserve, car. 

crooo /Exraic Hom, 1, 118 We sceolon.. mid halgnm 
magnum done eard ofgan pe we..forluron. cx100 O. Z. 
Chron. an. 1098 His broder Rodbert weard his yrfe numa, 
swa swa he bit xt bam cynge of-eode. axzazg Ancr. R. 390 
Ich hit wulle heorteliche norto of-gon pine heorte. 1340 
Ayend. 13 He ssell come ate day of dome to..yelde to echen 
be pet he hep of-guo ine pise wordle. 1377 Lanct. /, P2. B. 
1x. 106 To go..and agon (A/S. Ii” ofgon] her lyflode, 

3. To go through, permeate. 

1397 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3173 Vor be poyson in is sep pe 
veines so poru so3te pat it of eode [v.7. onerwent] al pat 
body and to debe him sone bro3te. 

4. To come up with, overtake. 

¢ 1300 Beket 52 Me ne mizt hem noxt ofgo. 3 

Hence } Ofgo‘ing vé/. 56., deserving, earning. 

3340 Ayenb, 215 Hare Demere..ham ssel yelde be hare 
ofgoinge. 

+ Ofgra'me, v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-24 Graney.) 
trans, To vex, irritate. Known only in pa. pple. 
of-gramed vexed: cf, AGRAMED. 

¢%200 Trin, Coll, Hom. 69 pus_here ajzene sinnes hem 
shended and hie ben of-gramede wid hem selfen. 

+ Ofgre-de, v. Obs. rare, Pa.t. 4 ofgrad. [f. 
Or-1 + Grebe. to ery.) ¢rans. To call for, summon. 

13.. A’. Alis. 81 (Bodley MS.) The kyng it seiz3 and wonder 
had; Alle bis maistres be of-grad. 

+ Ofgree't,v. Obs. rare. Pa.t. 4 ofgrett. [app. 
f. Or-% + Greet v.1 2.] ¢rans. ?To strike off. 

£1330 Arth. & Merl. 5946 (Kolbing) haben hounde, Pat 
ich of bem who so mett Hastitiche be heued ofgrett. 

+Oferisen, pp/,a. Obs. rare. [By-form of 
agrisen, pa.pple. of AGRISE v.: see Or-%,] Terrified. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 135 Ne beo bu zacharie noht 
of-grisen. /dfd. 173 Hie... bed swide of-grisen. 

+Ofhea‘r,v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-3 + Hear v.] 
trans. To hear; or ? to overhear. 

ax1300 K, Horn 41 A Payn hit of-berde And hym wel sone 
answarede, e 

+ Ofhea‘t, v. Ods.rare. Pa. pple. in 3 ofhet. 
[f Or-1 + OE. A#fan to Heat.) fraus. To overcome 
with heat. 

¢ 1205 Lav. 9314 He wes swide ofthat [¢ 1275 a-feat] pat al 
his burne wes bi-swat. 

+ Ofho'ld, 2. Os. [OE. ofhealdan, f. OF-1+ 
healdanto Hop.) trans, To withhold, keep back. 

1035-50 O. E. Chron. an. 1035 (MS. C) He..let niman of 
hyro ealle da betstan gersuma Se heo ofbealdan ne mibte. 
1340 Ayend, 9 pis beste ous oe to nimeneand of-byealde 
obre manne ping. /éfd. 46 He ne may najt ine guode 
manere of-bealde bet be wyn, 1393 Lance P. Pi, Cut, 238 
Mynstrales and messagers .. with-helde (A/S. 7 of-helden} 
hym halfe a sere. 

+ Ofhu-ngered, z. Os. Forms: 1 ofhing- 
rod, 3 of-hungret, ore 3-4 of-hongred, 
of-hungred, 4 of-hongret. (Hence AFINCERED, 


2 hine miht of-ziten. 1375 2éid. | 


OFREACH. 


pi (OE. ofhyngred, -od, f. Or-! + pa. pple. of 
ngran, -ian to ltuncrn.) Afflicled with hunger, 
very hungry, ffmished. 

¢1000 Aiirric F/om. 1, 204 Endigze beod ba be sind ofbin- 
grode and oflyste rihtwisnysse. ¢raos Lay. 31804 No nan 
uole on londe: Pat of-fingred nea sere, a saag Ancr. R. 376 
3if pu ert of hungred efter pe nwete. ZAfd. 404 3if bi uo is 
offingred, 3if him uode, crag S. Eng. Leg. i 420/15 Pulke 

t weren a-cale and ofhongred. ¢2330 Amis & Amil. 1908 
Vel sore of-hungred and cold. 1393 Lancs, /', 27, C. xi. 43 
Bobe a-fyngred [v. r. of-hongret] and a-furst. 

Ofice, Oficoro, obs. ff, Orricr, OrricEeR. 


|| Oficina (pfisini). [Sp., ad. L. officina: see 
Orrictna.] A ‘aoa’ or ‘works’ in n Spanish- 
speaking country, as in South America or Mexlco. 

1889 Daily News 10 Dec, 1 The extension of the Nitrate 
Railway Company to the Southern nitrate deposits must 
prove to be of great importance in the future. .It is probable 
that one or two other oficinas might use the line when made. 
1897 IVestm. Gaz, 4 Nov.8/1 The directors had the oficina 
closed down entirely ..and the works will remain closed 
until there is a reasonable advance in the price of nitrate. 

+Ofke'n, v.! Obs. rare. [f. Or-24 Ken v1; 
cf. AKEN 2.1] frans. To recognize, descry, Vga? 

€1275 Lay. 1659 Po Goffare be king Pane castel of-kende 
[¢ 1205 kennede]. 
fken,v.2 Obs. rare, [f. Or-2 + Ken v.2: 
cf, AKEN2.“] ¢rans. To bring forth, give birth to. 
e1250 Doomsday 42 in 0. £. Mise, 164 Heo schulen iseon 
the lanedi pat ihesu crist of-kende, 

+ O-flete. O45. Forms: 1 ofiéte, -ldte, -léte, 
(ofeléte), 2 ouslete, (3 ouslote), 9 ofif)lete. 
[mod. ad. OE. offete, -/die wk. fem., ad. eccl. L. 
oblata, sb. use of fem. pa. ep of offerre to offer ; 
ef. O.Icel. ob/d/a, ob/4?, OHG., obldta (Ger. oblate), 
and see Optgy. (If the old word had survived, 
its mod. form wonld have been ov(e)/et, or ovwlet.)] 

1. An offering, sacrifice, oblatlon. 

e835 Vers. Psalter 1. 21 Donne Su onfoest onsegdnisse 
rehtwisnisse oflatan. c1000 Agr. (Ps. xxzix. 6 Noldest pu 
na offrunga and oflata nane, a1joo E. &, Psalter ibid., 
Offrand and ouclote wald pou noght se. (1882 T. E. Brtocerr 
iist. Holy Eucharist \, 167 A pure oflete or oblation.] 

2. A sacramental wafer; 2 wafer gencrally. 

e¢1000 fEcraic ffonm, II. 174 .Benedictus .. nsende ane 
ofeletan, and het mid ees mzssian for dam mynecennm. 
€1000 Sax, Leechd. (11. 42 Wid weorh man sceal niman 
.vii. lytle oflatan swylce man mid ofrad & writtan_ pas 
naman on zlcre oflatan, ¢1300 Trin. Cott. [oni 97 Erest 
it bed onelete .. and efter .. torned pe hred to fleis. [1844 
Lincarn A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) f. vil 268 The offets or bread 
for the oblation. 1849 Rock CA. of Fathers 1.u. 156 Instead 
of ofletes these [altar] Breads came to be called by the name 
either of ‘ Obley', or of ‘singing-bread', r88q A. J. liuttre 
Ane, Copt, CA. IL. 50 The Greek rubric sanctions the nse 
of a napkin or corporal to fan the offete.] 

+ Offie’,. Ods. [OE. offiegan, f£. Or-'+ licgan 
to Liz.) frans. a. To injure by lying; to overlie. 
b. To faligue with lying. ¢. To lie with. Cf. 
Fortig, 

¢ 1000 Modus Imfpon. Penit.c. 41 in Thorpe Lats If. ge 
zif hwa on slape his bearn oflicge Gat bit dead wurde. 
c1s0g Lay, 19300 Heom binten twalf cnihtes dies and 
nihtes ba weoren weri of-Leien [c1275 for-leie], @ 7 Owls 
Night, 1505 3if thu bi-thenchest hwo hire of-ligge, Thu mit 
mid wiate the este bugge. 

Of-lofte : see Lorr 54, 


+ Oflonged, f//.a. Obs. [OE. offangod, f. Or-1 
+ /angod, pa. pple. of /angian to Lone, cause long- 
ing.] Seized or overcome with longing. 

c1000 Exraic Hom, 11, 176 Swidor for dmre sibbe bonne 
for Godes dale weard pa oflangod ungemetlice. ¢1200 Trin. 
Cott. Hom, 183 Hwu shal ich of-longed wid-nte pe libbep. 
€1205 Lay, 19034 Efter be ic wes of-longed [¢ 1275 of-langet). 
1275 Passion of our 14 in O. E. Mise. 37 He wes 
swipe of-longed to his fader blysse. 

+Ofiu'st, -list, #//.4. Obs. [OE. offysted, 
oftyst, £Ov-l + dyst-ed, pn. pple. of /ystan, to delight, 
cause desire, List v.] Possessed with a strong 


desire, affected with longing. 

888 K. Arsen Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Forbam he was oflyst 
Sees seldenban sones. cxo0o /Exraic Hom. 1. 136 Da was 
es man swide oflyst dacs Halendes to-cymes. 1205 Lay. 
30554 Pa wes he wreccbeliche of-Inst After deores flasce. 

+Orfold, c. Oés. Also 3 ofesld, 4 ofald. 

Reduced f. *dnfold, OL. dnfald: see AFALD ; also 

NEFOLD.] a. Single, b. Simple. 

cx200 Trin. Coll, Hont. 187 Ofeald oder twifeald is ilch 
man. ax Cursor M. 25024 (Gott) ee ui es he 
cald and knann Bot for he es ofald (Coz#. unfaid) his fader 
aun? 13.. Minor Poems jr. Vernon MS, z\vi. 278 Now 
knowe I wel pat bit mai les O-fold god Is in 61449 
$acob's Weil 197 pou woldyst restore bym o-fold, pat is, 
cuen in-as-mycbe as pou dedyst bim 

Ofor, obs. form of OVER. 

Oforn, variant of ger, asi of AFORE. oa 

.. Guy Warr. (A) an 4 mperour On 
re of cake Se Ete Mn bem per. 


To pe d 
"+O ie v. Obs. rare, [f, OF-1 + Pink 2.) 


trans. To torment. " 

13.. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS, xxxvii.117 pany he of- 
pyne me in seknesse sore, Hit is for my gode. 

Ofre, obs. form of OFFER. 

+ Ofren’ch,v. Obs. [£ Or-1 + Reach v.) trans. 


To reach, get at. 
azaas Juliana 57 

a1jzoo AY, Horn 1283 

wreche. ¢1380 S17 


Hwet se hit of rahte [7.7. hit rahte}. 
fond ischal ofreche, And do mi fader 
pai e867 (MS. A) And sum koizt Beues 


OFREDE. 


so ofran3te, Pe heued of at pe ferste drau3te. ¢1350 Hild. 
Paterne 3874 No rink pei mi3zt of-reche recuuered neuer 
after. 1397 fence P,P? Te xvi. 6 Of crystes passion 
and penaunce pe peple pat of-ran3te. 

4p Ofre-de, v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-1+ REDEZ.,to 


counsel.] ‘rans. To outdo in counsel, to outwit. 


¢1ags (see Orr10F}. 
+ Ofri-de, vy. Obs. [OE. ofrldan, {, Or-1+ 


ridan to Ripe.) ¢rans. To ride down, overtake 
by riding, overtake. 

gor O. £. Chron., Se cyng het ridan efter, and ne mehte 
hine mon ofridan. ¢ 1000 ASi.raic Gen, xiv. 14 Abrain efste 
wid das heres op Sect he hig ofrad. ¢127§ Prov. ifred 641 
in O. &. Afise. 136 For pe helder mon me mai of-riden, 
Betere penne of-reden, 

+ Of-ru‘n, v. Os. In 1 of-irnan, 3 of-eerne, 
of-herne, of-urne. [OE. *ofrinnan, ofirnan, f. 
Or-1 + *xinnan, irnan to Run.) éraus. a. To 
overtake by running. b. To run away from, flee 
from. 

¢888 K. AEvrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Farp he ponne efter 
pare sunnan..op he ofirnp basunnanhindan. ¢1o00 AELERic 
Flom. 1, 400 Dees witezan cnapa, Gyezi..ofarn done Sezen 
Naaman. c120s Lay. 13149 Pe abbed an horse leop..And 
sone gon of-zrne pe eorl Uortigerne. ¢ 78 ee 18267 Octa 
sende his sonde..After paie Yresse Pat Vther weren of-vrme 


{er205 bee Vier xt-nrnen). 
+ Ofsa‘ke, v. Obs. [OE. ofsacan, f. Or-1 + 


sacan to contend, charge, accnse.] /rans. To deny. 

e1000 Laws of AEthelstan c 4 § i in Thorpe, zif hwa 
ofsacan wille, do Sat mid eahta and feowertiz fulborenra 
pezena. ex1gos Christopher 60 in £. £. P, (1862) 61, I ne 
mat hit no3t ofsake..& hat me ruep sore. 13.. Birth Fesus 
985 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. (1875) 97 Pat pe giwes ne 
of soke it nou3t. 

+Ofscape,v. Obs. [f Or-2 + Scarev,; altered 
from AscaFr, EscaPe.] inir. To escape. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 459 Hii pat mizte ofscapie (v.77. 
of-scape, askape] bigonne to fle vaste. /éd. 582 Pou ne ssalt, 
bi hem pat made me, ofskapie so lizte. /bid. 1196 He was 
sori & made gret imone Of hom pat ofscapede. 

+ Ofseche, v. Ods. ME. f. Or-! + sechen 
to SEEK. Cf. ON. ofswkia to persecnte.] 

1. “ans. To seek after, search for; adso/, 1o 
make a search; fig. to attack (as a disease); to 
approach or come up to. 

aiaasg Ancr. R. 232 i pet..ofseched wel ut his ownne 
feblesce. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3048 He was sone of so3t. 
1308 St. Swithin 13 in E. E. P. (1862) 43 He nom wip him 
folc ynou3: and to pe gywene gan wende And let ofseche 
oueral, 1340-70 Alisaunder 25 Case fell, pat this Kyng.. 
Was with siknes of-sought. did. 1217 On euery syde pe sea 
of-souhte the walles. ¢1350 W712, Palerne 1676 Pat nober 
clerk nor kni3t nor of cuntre cherle Schal passe vnperceyned 
and pertiliche of-sou3t. 

2. To besecch, entreat. 

1297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 8882 pe king of so3te hire snipe ynon. 

t Ofsee:, v. Obs. [OE. often, f. OF- + sdon to 
SEE.] ¢rans. To see, perceive by sight, catch 
sight of, observe. 

¢ 1000 fEtraic Saints’ Lives xxiii. (Seven Sleepers) 545 Da 
ofseah he zenne geongne man. — Gen. xvi. 7 Da ofseah 
hiz Godes engel. ¢1320 Sir Bewes 1288 (MS. A) Vndera 
faire medle tre, Pat sire Benes gna of-see. /éid. 1832 Benes 
hire sone of-say. ¢1380 Wild, Palerne 48 Panne of-saw he 
{ul sone pat semliche child. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruntd. 3739 Wanne 
a cam be pauylons ne3, be Amyrel wel sone him of-se} 

+ Ofse nd, v. Obs. (OE. ofsendan, f. Or-1+ 
sendan to SEXD.] ¢rans. To send for. 

e1zt O. E, Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1048 Ofseend se 
cyng Godwine eorl. ¢xz0g5 Lay. 15748 Heo him radden .. 
pat he of-sende Magan pat wes a selcud mon. 1297 R. 
Grove, (Rolls) 6478 Seint edwardes moder bernore ‘he of 
sende, Emme qnene of engelond, bat heo hider wende, 1362 
Lanct, P, Pl. A. 1. 37 Sir Simonye is of-sent to asseale 
be Chartres. ¢1380 Six Ferusd. 1516 Moradas askede for 
wat nede pat pay wern of-sent. 

tOfse-rve,z. Obs. [f. OF-1+ SERVE, (¢1225): 
perh, after OF. deservir; but the of- has the saine 
force as in ofswink.] lrans. To deserve, merit; 
to obtain by deserving; to earn. 

atazg Ancr, R. 236 So mid rihte ofserueden kempene 
crune. a 1azg Fuliana 34 pu hauest inoh min freontschipe 
of-seruet. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2 As he it adde of 
serned, ynou he adde of wo, 1315 Suorenam 32 ‘Thou 
hest of-serued dygnelyche The pyne of helle vere. 

Hence + Ofserving vé/. sd., Obs., deserving, 
desert, merit. 

a1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hone. 215 Pu nowest none mon 
nowicht purh his of-sernunge. 1340 Ayend, tor Pise grace 
god ous made be uader wypoute onre ofseruinge. 

+ Ofse't, v. Obs. [OE. ofsett-an, f. Or-1 4 
sett-an to Set.} frans. To beset, oppress. 

€1000 Fudges iit. 8 in Thwaite f/eptaz., He hiz ofsette and 
zeswencte for pearle. c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 111. 202 On 
Mmanegum leahtrum bib ofsett. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 987 
We ben of-set wib no sinne for vnsely godus. 1340-70 
A lizaunder 308 Dus was pe citie of-sett and sipben so wonne. 

+ Ofshame, v. Obs. [OE. ofsceamian, f. Or-1 

+ sceamian to feel SHaME.] rans. To put to 

shame. Usually in pa. pple. Of-shamed, pnt to 
shame, ASHAMED. 

¢888 K, Eeaep Boeth, iii. § 4 zif pu_be ofsceamian wilt 

dines gedwolan. ¢1000 AELzaic /for, 11. 416 Se dry par 
stod eadmod and ofsceamod. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 173 
Hie.. bied swide of-shamede of hem. c1295 Passion of our 
Lord 137 in O. E. Afise. 41 Peyh alle of-schomed beo. 12 
R. Grove, (Rolls) 7020 Po was pis luper godwine of ssame 
suipe sore. ¢131§ SHornENAM 160 Anon opened thei bothe 
hare ejen. .And woxe of-schamed. 


88 


+ Ofsi‘t, v. Obs. [OE. ofsitt-an, f. Or-1 + sttt-an 
toSit.] /raus, Tosil upon, occupy, oppress, repress, 


888 K. Axenep Boeth. xviii. § + Eall pect seo se hes 
ofseten hefp, ¢1000 Judges v. Annot. in Thwaite Heptat. 
156 Pe... mid unribtwisnisse pa earman ofsittap, ¢x1175 


Lamb. Hom. 115 Det is Kinge’s rihtwisnesse pet he mid 
wohge ne of-sitte ne ermne ne eadine, 

+ Ofslay:, ofsle’, v. Ots. Forms: see Siar. 
(OE. ofsiéan, f. Or-) + sééan (:—slahan) to strike, 
Suay.] “vans. To kill off, slay. 

¢ 893 K. Aitearp Oros. 1y.i. 85 He ofsloz micel Sms folces. 
cgoo tr. Bada's fist. 1, xviii. [xxxiv.] (1890) 92 Deodbald .. 
wees ofslagen mid ealle by weer pe he ladde. ¢1000 
Sax. Lecehd. 1. 168 zenim pas wyrte pe man solago mtrnor 
- .nemned. .heo ba wyrmas ofslihp. ¢ 1205 Lav. 685 Bi pone 
toppe he hine nom Al swa he hine walde of-slean. 6rd. 
255 Per he his broder of-sloh. c1zgo Gen. § Ex, 4077 

dee wreche dor haued of-slajen xxiii, Susent of dagen, 
¢ 1320 Sir Beuer 2520 (MS. A) For to bringe pis qnene ajen 

And pe, Benes, her of-slen. 

+Ofspring, v. O45. rare. [f. Or-1 + Sprine 
v.] intr. To spring, descend. 

€1295 Lay. 26418 Belyn and Brenne Of wam we beop of- 
spronge. 

+ Ofstand, v. Obs. rare. [OE. ofstand-an, f. 
Or-1 + standan to STAND.] , 

1. intr. To remain standing, remain, stay. Cf. 
ATSTAND v. 1, 2. (Only in OE.) 

e1000 Sax. Leeckd, U1. 194 3if him ofstondep on Innan 
znigu ceald wate. — 

2. trans. To withstand. Cf, ATSTAND 2, 3. 

¢1g00 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1300 (MS. B) Pe emperour of 
Rome pat no lond né my3te ofstonde [z. ~. at stonde]. 

+ Ofsting, v. Obs. [OE. ofsting-an, f. Or-14 
Sting-an to Stine, pierce.] ¢vaus. To kill by 
a thrust; to pierce, gore, stab to death. 

¢893 K. Everep Ores. 1v. i. § 5 He hiene [bone ylp} on 
pone nafelan ofstang. a@1000 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
626 He (Eomer] wolde of-stingan Eadwine cininge, ac he 
ofstang Lillan his degn. ¢120g Lay. 5034 Pat ich for Pine 


ine Mid sa:xe me of-stinge. ia’, 10653 Carrais him on . 


rong and mid spere him of-stong. 


+ Ofstrength, v. Obs. rare. 
STRENGTH v.] érazs. To fortify. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2968 Ac octa hengistes sone and is 
poer attelaste Of scapede to euerwik and of strengpede pen 
taun vaste. i 

+ Ofswink, v. Ods. [f. Or-1 + Swink v.] 
trans. To gain by labour, labour for. 

e1300 Beket 9 In strong swynche nizt and dai: to of- 
swynche here Mele stronge. ¢ 1350 Le. Rood (1871) 26 He 
.. of-swonke is owe mete. a1goo Chron. R. Glouc. 944 
(MS. B) pat we my3te of swynke (475. 4 hiswinke] oure 
mete, & libbe by onre swynke. 

Oft ()ft), adv., adj, Nowarch., poet., and dial.; 
repr. in ordinary use by OFTEN. Forms: a, 1- 
oft, (4-5 offt, 8 Sc. aft). 8. 2-6 ofte, (3 hofte, 
3-5 offte, 5 owghte). [Comm. Tent.: OE, 
oft = OF ris. offa, ofte, OS. oft, ofto (MDu. ofte 
rare), OHG. offo (MHG. offe, oft, Ger. off), ON. 
oft, opt (Sw. ofta, Da. ofte); Goth. uta. In early 
ME. off was extended to offe (app. in imitation of 
advbs, in -e), which became 1200-1500 the only 
form in sonth, and midl., of being confined to north, 
dial, or writers nnder northern influence. In 16the. 
with the mutescence of final ¢, off gradually dis- 
placed ofte, which occurs however as a graphic 
var. till ¢1g80. See also Orren.] 

A. adv. = OFTEN A. 

a, e950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 15 Oft fallas in fyr and 
symle in wattre. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 34 Hu oft ic 
wolde pine bearn zegaderian, ¢11975 Lamb, Ifom. 109 Ac bas 
Chg ie deriad oft Fa alden. 21300 Cursor Af, 3787 (Cott.) 
He me don oft vo-resnn. 3 Wveuie £cel, vi. 1 It is 
oft vsid anentis men. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 13466 Oft went 

t wegh to the water syde. 1526 TinpaLe 1 Cor, xi. 25 

his do as oft as ye drinke it, in the remembraunce off me. 
1535 CoverDALE ‘fudith v. D, As oft as they were sory. 1551 
Brae 2 Cor. xi 23 In pasa more plenteously ;: in death oft 
tWyeutz ofte tymes, Tinp., Caanm., Geneva ofte, Rhetins 
often, 1611 oft}. 1576 Freminc Panofl. Episi. 255 It commeth 
to passe, many times and oft. 1611 Brace Transl. Pref xb, 
Not only as oft as we speake.. but also as oft as we doe any 
thing. 1717 Lapy M.W. Montacu Let. fo Mfrs, Hewet 1 Apr., 
Let me hear as oft as you can, 1752 Hume £ss. § Treat. 
(1777) I. 193 [It] is commonly a painful, oft a fruitless ocen- 
— @ 1774 GOLDSM. tr. Scarron's Com, Romance (1775) 

. 29 Many’s the time and oft. 1786 Buans Dreaw: xi, Yet 
aft a ragged cowte’s been known To mak a noble aiver. 
1806 H. K. Wurre Hymn, Much in sorrow, oft in woe, On- 
ward, Christians, onward gol 1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxviii. 260 A strife..suspended oft, but yet re- 
newed again. Afod. Se. Hae ye been oft there? r 

B. ¢1175 Lams. Hom. 147 Ofte for hissunne [he] swinged 
him mi3 smele twige. ¢1200 Orin 9016 Forr 3uw birrp 
uppo kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offte & Na Aaee: e1z0s Lay. 
3363 For_ofte (e1275 hofte) hit ilimpd pat eft hit him 
of-pinched. c12as0 Gen. § 2x. 4144 Ydolatrie..ofte vt-wrogte 
hem sorges dref. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 53 Of pe fole of 
denemarch .. bat ofte wonne engelond. 1340 Ayend. 236 
Hit be-houep...ofte wesse his herte of kueade lostes.. 1362 
Lane. P. #2. A. 1. 16 Pat is Meede pe Mayden..pat hab 
me marred ofte. ¢1386 Cuauces Clerk's T. 170 She wolde 
brynge Wortes or othere herbes tymes ofte (vivie softe, lofte; 

105 MSS.; Petw. § Lansd. oft, soft, loft]. 21440 Promp. 

Pare. 231/1 Hawntyn, or ofte vsyn. 1442 Rolls of Pavit. 

V. 54/2 Upon the peyne of xl. li., to be forfait as ogwhte as 

do te eoneane 

enne ofte greuaunce cryed vpon syre Bors. 1612 Act 

4 Hen. VIII, c. 19% 4 As ofte and as many tymes im nede 


[ff Or-1 + 


1470-85 MaLory Arthur xvi xvi,, 


OFTEN. 


shall require. ¢ 1582 E. Sxorv in Natere (1883) XXVI1. 
316 The fyers doe ofte breake forth, 

Comparative: 1 oftor, 2-7 (9 arch. and dial.) 
ofter, (3 -ere, 4 Sc. -yre, 5 -ir, Sc. -ar). 

¢ 897 K. /Exraep Gregory's Past. li. 435 Hi beop das de 
lator de hi oftor srabeeahtiod. crys ya ee ar We 
sunegiet ..welle ofter bene we scolde. 1297 {see OrTsiTHE]}. 
¢1386 Cuaucen Nun's Pr. T. 608 If thon bigyle me any 
ofter than ones. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. viii. 39 That the 
reders be the more and the oftir remembrid. 1551 Tuanea 
Lferbal (1568) P iij, I hane not sene it in Englande ofter 
than ones, 1615 Latnam Falconry (1633) 16 The more ofter 
that you doe use her unto them, tbe qnieter she will he. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Ofter, more frequently. 1856 
Mas. Baownine Aur. Leigh m1. 9o7 She laughed sometimes 
.. But ofter she was sorrowful. 1868 Arxinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Ofter, more frequently, oftener. 

Superlative: 1 oftost, -ust, 3-7 -est. ? Obs. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 4 Fordon oftust mid feotrum 
& mid hreceniee sebunden wes. a tazs Leg. Kath. 114 
Ah eaner ha hefde on hali writ ehnen oder heorte, oftest ba 
logederes. 1393 Lanci. P. £7. C. 1v. 439 That he pat seith 
most sothest {r.7. oftest seib sob]. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit, 23 Netheles oftest and longest they were vnder the 
kyngis of Mercia. 1599 Jas. 1 Bagi. Awpow (1682) 35 

ertue followeth oftest noble blood. 1671 Mitton P. RX. 1. 
228 Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck’'d. 

b. At frequent intervals of space. rare. 

1617 Moayson /#ix, 1. 30 Of the villages oft intermixed, 
some are subject to the Margrave..and some to divers 
Bishops, 1634 Sie T. Ifeaneat Trav. 94 Shee is diuided 
and sub-diuided so oft and into so many streames. 

ce. Like other advbs., usnally hypbened to a ppl. 
adj. used a¢tr7b., as oft-told. (In this construction 
still frequent.) Cf. Orren A. 3. 

at IDNEY Arcadia (1622) 121 Partaker of this oft- 
blinding light. 1671 Mitton Saszsox $75 Oft-invocated 
death. 1715-20 Poer Jiiad xm. 495 The oft-heav'd axe, 
1818 Byaon Ch. Har. ww. exxiii, Reaping the whirlwind 
from the oft-sown winds. 181 D. Jennotp St. Giles v. 39 
To thwart an oft-told prophecy. 1858 in Proc. Amer. 
Phil, Soe. 318 The attacks of an oft-recurring malady. 
1864 Buaton Scot Adm 1. v. 270 An old and oft-repeated 


tale, 

+B. adj. = Orren B, (Chiefly with 067. sbs.) 
With fends and verbal sbs.,and so essentially adverbial. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 311 e hermyte..was 
blynde for ofte wepynge pat he usede in his beedes. c1450 
tr. De fnritatione 1. L 2 Many felip but litel desire of offte 
heringe of be gospel. 1483 Cath. Angi, 258/2 Ofte, creber, 
Srequens, nulmjerorsus. 1348 Upatt, ete. Erase. Par. 
Mark 74, 1 ascribe my safety to myne oft fastynges. 21368 
Ascuam Scholem. (Arb) 85 To breede occasion of ofter 
meeting of him and her. 1624 Quaates Div, Poems, Sion's 
Sonn. xx. 17 Brests, whose beautie reinvites My oft re- 
membrance to her oft delights. 1671 Mitton Sasson 382 
Warn'd by oft experience. ~~. 

C. Comb. Withsbs. denoting time, as +o/?-seasors ; 
see also OFTSITHE, -S, OFT-TIME, -8, 

1542 Upatt Erasu. i ee 7b, Thou walkest too and 
fro, ofteseasons in maner all ye whole daye. 

Oft, obs. or dial. form of AvaHT, Overt v. 

1878 Garam. Gurion im. iti, Did 1 (olde witch) steal oft 
was thine? 1576 Parad, Dainty Devices, 1f I may of 
wisedome oft define. 1 (see Oucnrt v.}. k 

+ Oftake, v. Obs. For forms and inflexions 
see TARE v. 

1. [f. Or-3 + Take v,] 


come op with. 

¢ 1208 Lay. 2 Ardur wes swiftre And of-toc bene eotend, 
z . Giouc, (Rolls) 1468 He of tok [several AYSS. ouer 
tok him at an hauene and slou him rizt pere. 13.. Guy 
Warw. (A.) 6412 His gode stede he bi-strod And of-tok hem 
wip-onten abod. « 1400 O¢fonian 1625 All that they myghte 
with wepene of-take, . 

b. To overtake or detect (in a fanlt). 

o1380 Usages of Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) p55 fat 
he ne mowe wib-segge.3if he is of take ober ban wee! 

2. To lake off or away. (In pa. pple.) [Belongs 
to Orr- 1.] 

€1386 Craucer Prioress’ T. 213 Til fro my tonge of taken 
is the greyn. 1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 201 Lest thei 
scholde have skornede hym or elles oftaken the rynge awey 
in his absence. » 

Often ()fn), adv. and adj. Also 4 oftin, 5 
oftyn(e, -on, 6 hoften, 8 Sc. aften. [An ex- 
tended form of OFT, or of its ME, variant offe. In 
Chancer we find o/fve before a consonant, offer be- 
fore a vowel or 4, as if in imitation of inflexional 
endings in -en reduced before a consonant to -e ; 
but the earliest examples appear to be northern, 
and in them off? occurs before a cons. The word 
is not common in Standard English till the 16th c. 
The pronunciation (Pf\tén), which is not recog- 
nized in the dictionaries, is now frequent in tbe 
south of Bog and is often used in singing.] 

A. adv, 1. Many limes; at many times, on 
numerous occasions; frequently. Opposed to 
seldom, 

13.. Cursor AZ, 3520 (Gott.) Esau went far to hunt A day, 
as he was oftin wont (Cott. oft, Tris. ofte]. /did. 7609 
(Gdtt.} pat oftin (Cott. oft, Tr. often] chancis sua it bi-fell. 
£1386 Cnaucer C. 7. Prof. 310 That often (v.7. oftyn] 
hadde ben at the Parys. ¢1400 Maunprv, (1839) ix. 100 
And the erthe and the lond chaungeth often his colour. ¢1440 
ligt ee oe Oftyne, sepe, mrultocies, Srequenter. 
1gsog_Fisnen Fun, Ser, Ctess Richmond Wks, (1876) 
292 Full often she complayned that [etc.]. 1526 TinpaLe 
Matt. xxiii. 37, Howe often (Wvciir oft, 1388 ofte] wolde I 
have gaddered thy children to gedder. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1. 251, | have often wonder'd at his Expressions and 


trans. To avertake, 


OFTENE. 


Actions. 3701 De For 7rueboru Englishus, 1, 128 Seldom 
contented, often in the wrong. 1709 Stree Tatler No. 149 
» 7 Let me beg of you to write to me often, 1861 M. 
Parnison £ss. (1889) 1. 34 The crown of England, always at 
strife, and often at open war, with its own barons, 1! Liss 
Jewsavay in A/rs. Carlyle's Lett, 11, 274 The mortifications 
and vexations she felt..were often and often self-made. 

Comparative and Superlative. 

we Ordin. Wore. in Eng. Gilds 38 [They] shullen com 
and assemble togeder in euery 0 ssi of the yere, ones or 
oftener and it nede. 1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram. xi. 61 
He. .whnt the oftneste and with moste reuerence commeth. 
31660 Vovte Seraph. Love xvi. (1700) He is rather 
welcom’st to God that comes to him oftenest, and stays 
with bim longest. a@3171§ Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 246 
As has happened oftner than once before. 1784 Cowren 
Task 1. 411 An idol, at whose shrine Who oft'nest sacrifice 
are favour'd least. 1866 Daawie Orig. Spec. (ed. 4) iv. 104 
"Those individual flowers .. would be oftenest visited by 
insects, and would be oftenest crossed. - 

2. In many instances; in eases frequently occurring. 

Here often lies properly outside the statement, teferring to 
the frequency of cases in which it can be said; thus quot. 
1807-26 really means ‘it often happens that the disease will 
remain stationary during life’; quot, 1878 ‘it often happens 
that a good character is worth ', etc. 

1386 Cuaucea Afitter’s T. 44 VYouthe and elde js often 
atdebaat. 1 Fisnen Fan, Seri. C'tess Richmond Wks, 
(1876) ys Full often suche as come of ee pore and vn- 
noble fader and moder, haue grete abletees of nature. 
a3g48 Hace Chron, Hen. Vil 8 Worldly chaunces .. in 
adversilye often chaunge from evell to g and so to 
bettre. ‘1652 Cunrerren Eng. Physic. 83 be groweth in moist 
grounds..ofner than in the dry and open fields. 693 Dav. 
DEN Fuvenal x, 8 Whole Houses, of their whole Desires 
possest, Are often Ruin’d, at their own Request. 1707 Freinp 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 58 Such effects. .are too often paid 
for by an after-reckoning. 1807-26 S, Coores Firs? Lines 
Surg. xv. (ed. 5) 35 i 
during life. 1878 Jevons Print Pot. Econ. vii, 59 A_good 
character is often worth a great deal of money. 1836 Patzn 
Afpreciations (1890) 137-8 A museum is seldom a cheerful 
ae aa induces the feeling that nothing could ever 

ave been young. 

3. Like other adybs., commonly hyphened to 
a ppl. adj. when this is used aétrié. (cf. Hichty). 

1601 Mary Maga, Lament, w xx, This often-heard report. 
1687 Donne Serv. xzii. 216 Second or oftener-iterated Mar- 
riages. 1766 Bracxstone Commi. U1. v. 70 In the often-cited 
charter of Henry the first, 1859 1. Tavior Logic in Theol, 
316 That often-recurrent affirmation concerning the purpose 


of the death of Christ. 3877 A. S. Hewrtr in Raymond | 


Statist. Mines § Mining 374 At often-recurring intervals. 

B. adj. (The odv. used with gerundial ond 
verbal sbs., and at length with other sbs.) Done, 
made, happening, or occorring maoy times; fre- 
quent. (Very common in 16th and 17thc¢.; but 
rare after 1688, and now arch.) 

1480-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 244 Had not be hys often 
comfortes: she myghte not haue abyden the tyme of bys 
pe on wyth her lyfe. 1526 Tinpate 1 Zin. v.23 Vsea 
lytell wyne for thy slommakes sake, and thyne often dis. 
eases. 1530 PatsGr. 315/2 Hoften, SE sipiilt 2 i 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) 1. 1. iv. 39 


The disease willoften remain stationary | 


1ss8 in | 
here shoild no 


often changes In religion. 1873 » Harvey Letterdk. 
or y 


(Camden) 24 Esspe thanks 
letters in mi bebalf. 1601 B. Jonson Poefasier ww. ii, Any 
favours, that may worthily make you an often courtier. 
1640 Br. Revnotps Passions xiii, Liable to an oftner anger. 
a 1679 Hoases RKhet. ut iii. (1682) 105 Long, impertinent, 
and often Epithets, 1685 Evetvn Mfrs. Godolphin 8 Vo my 
often admiration. 1789 Fenron in Wadler's Wks. Observ, 
19 Her blood is kept pure, by often alliance with great and 


Princely families, 1831 Caruyic Sart, Res. 1, v, The greatest’ | a9t 
| 3364Eft hit him of-pinched {c1275 abincheb]. 197 
Rolie) pa 


and oftenest laugher. 1896 Howetts Jmfpressions §& Exp. 
210, 1 _knew those lemons... from often study of them on 
their shelf. : . 

C. Comé. With nouns denoting time, as + often- 
sithe, +-tide, -while, -s = OFTENTIME, -8. 

4330 R. Bausng CAron, (1810) 289 Boste & deignouse 
pride & itle avisement Mishapnes oftentide, ¢1386 Cuaucrr 
Knt.’s T. rorg And thonken hym..often sithe [Hengwrt & 
Cambr. ofte sythe ; Corp. & Hart, ofte spel Lansd, oft apes 
Petw, mony sith, a 1577 Gascorcne IWés. (1587) (N., For 
whom I sighed have so often sithe. 1605 Syivester Dir 
Bartas u. iii. w. Caftains 457 Even a holy Guile Findes 
with thee grace and favour Ofien-while. @18g0 Rossetti 
Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 42, 1 had oftenwhiles many trouble. 
some-hours, 

+ Oftene, v. Ods. [f. Or-2 + TENE v.: cf. 
ATENE v.] ¢rans. To irritate. 

a 1280 Ow! § Night. 254 Peos ule luste swipe longe And 
was ofteoned swipe stronge. 1340 Ayend. 66 Panne hit is 
oftyened: be [pe porn-hog] kest out his eles of his bodye 
arizthalf and alefthalf. 

+O:ftenly, adv. Obs. rare. 
LY ) = OPTEN adv. 

1577 St. Aug. Mannal (Longman) & So much the more 
larly as hee doth it more oftenly. 1578 T. Paocroz 
Gorg. Gall, gait, Invent, Oiij, Vet oftenly we wisely heare 
may meate. 1591 Pearcivacs Sp. Dict., Freguentadamente, 
oftenly. 1751 Lavixcton Enthus. Meth. fapists m. (1754) 
35 Most oftenly the whole Discourse is the Devil's. 

O-ftenness. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The fact or eondition of ocenrring often; frequency. 

1565 Oftennesse [sce OrtNess], 1594 HooKer Ecct. Pol. 
viil § 8 Degrees .. there could be none, except perhaps in 
the seeldomnes and oftennes of doing well. 1639 ScLarer 
Worthy Commun, 49 St. Paul is at his (ovanss] his Gften- 
nesse) of which Thomas gives a reason. 1656 ISLOUNT 
Glossogr., Crebrity, a multitude, oftenness, 1730-6 Battey 
(folio), Crebritude, frequency, oltenness 

O-ftens, adv. Os. exc. dia’. [f. OFTEN adv. 
with adyb, genilive -s (as in whites, whilst, ete.), 
perh, sometimes felt as a plural.) = OFTEN adv. 

Vor, VI. ‘ 


(f. Orren a. + 


your ernest and often | 
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1567 Drant fforace, Ep. t. xix. F vij, How have your 
tumultes vyle Full oftens rasde m ator vp, and oftens 
made me smyle, /did.. 11. ii. H v, This things | oftens talke 
om And oft J thinke of this. 1845 Brocxert NV. C. Géoss., 
Miens, offens, the plural of offen. Quite common, 1868 
Atkinson Clevel. Gl, Offens (pr. off'as), often, oftentimes, 
1889 Peacock NV. W, Linc. Gt, 381, | ofens heard tell o' fairies. 
O-ftentime, adv. (adj.) rare. [f£ Orten adv. 
+ Time, as an extended form of Ort-Timg.] ==next. 
(In quot. 1876 as adj. Frequent.) 
c1g00 Maunpey. (1839) ii. 14, 1 haue often tyme seen it, 
€1480 Sir Beucs (MS, C) 155/3335 3e wot alle.. That often 
tyme Saber be hore Hath me greuyd full sore. 1853 Teenctt 
Proverés ti, 28 Oftentime the proverb in its more popular form 
is so perly superior to the same in this its Latin... dress, 
1876 Mas. Witney Sights 4 /us. Ui. xviii. 475 Where 
Cosmo of the Medici had his oftentime habitation. 
Oftentimes ()f’ntoimz), adv. Now only 
arch. or literary. [f Orten adv. + times; an ex- 
fended form of Orrtimes.) Many times; on 
inany occasions, or in many cases; frequently, often. 
¢1430 Syr Tryam. Notes 6o The kynge..oftentymes dyde 
wepe. 1444 Rolds of Parti. V. 117/2 He to forfaite as ee 
tymes as he offendith. 1540-1 Exvor /mtage Govt. 15 b, Ho 
shalbe oftentymes warned. 1611 Biace Ucb. x. Ir Offing 
Oftentimes (Wvciar, ‘Tixpare, etc, ofte tymes] the sane 
sacrifices. 1774 J. Bavant Mythol, t. 495 These buildings 
were oftentimes light-houses. 1800 Worpsw. Pet Laméd 62 


This song to myself did 1 oftentimes repeat. 1845-6 Trencn | 


Hals, Lect, Ser. ut, ii, 168 An vftentimes fatal readiness, 
3875 GLapstonr Glean. (1879) VI. 154. 

+b. Rarely in compar. and superl. oftener times, 
oftenest times. Obs. 

rs6a Cooren Answ, Priv. Masse (Parker Soc.) 107 Many 
.. take of this sacrifice once in the whole year, some twice, 
some oftener times. 1592 Wvatey Armorie 143 Oftenest 
times when least we do mistrust. x Torsets, Fours 
des (1658) 450 The female is oftener times taken theo the 
male, 

+ Ofthink, v. Oss. Forms: 1 ofpynean, 2-3 
-punehe(n (i), -pinche, 3-4 -pinke, -penke, 4 
-pynke, -thenche, 4 othynke, 5 othenkyn; 37d 
sing. 1 ofpynop, 2 ofpinop, 3-thenehep, -thenkth, 
3-4 -thinkep, -pynketh. /’a. ¢. 1-2 ofpuhte, 2 
-puchte, -pouhte, 3 -pozte, -pou3zte, -tho3zte, 5 
otho3te. See also Aruink. [OE. offyncan, f. 
Or- ' + Jyncan to seem fit, to seem : see THinx 2.2] 

1. To seem not good; to displease, vex, grieve. 
Chiefly used iapersonally, with dative of person, 
and genitive of thing, or ¢haé. 

Beowutf 2035 Meg bes bonne ofbyncan deoden Heado- 
beardna. ¢ 888 K. Altrenn Socth. xxxv. §4 Da oe 
gigantum ofbyncan bet he heefde hiera rice. ¢ 893 — Oros. 
un. v. § 4 Him pa ofpyncendum det his fole swa forslagzen 
wes. 6 — Gregory's Past. axi. 161 Donne him hiera 


| 
| 
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levi) na ne ofdync& crooo uraic //om. 1. 86 Him . 


as slepes of pubte. e175 Lamb. Hom. 55 Penne of- 
punched hit him sare. fbf. 157 Hom ofpuchte re pis 
orliche lif hom to longe este. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 759 
Hit of pouzte pe luber quene Pat hire fader adde to mince 
¢ 1300 Beket 1001 Ous hit ofthinketh sore. 

2. impers. To cause (one) grief or regret (to have 
done something) ; to ‘repent’. 

¢1000 Ecghert. Confess. Proem in Thorpe Laws U1, 130 
Of pinced e ealles be Ou to yfele hafst geworht? ¢ 1000 
fEuraic Gen. vi. 7 Me of-pinch pat ic biz worhte. ¢ 1000 
Eraic Grant. xxxiii (Z) 207 Poenitet, me of pinch. @ 1175 
Cott. Hom, 225 Him of-puhte bat he efre mancinn 3esceop. 
azo Moral Ode 164 Gif him her of-binch his guilt, did. 

be ofpouhte sore her here misdeden. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
R. Grove. 

1249 Sore of binkp it me Pat ich abbe vor oure Kinges 
foue iholde azen pe. /éid. 3409 Sone dawes hom of poste 
hor prute. ¢1374 Cuaucer /royérs 1. 7 (1043) Vet me of. 
peakeib [v.r. mathynketh =m’ opynkeb bat pis auaunt me 
a-sterte. 2383 Wrctur &.cod, xiit. 17 Lest perauenture it 
shoulde othenkyn hym [1388 repente the puple} — Jer. 
iv, 28 It othozte not me (1388 repentide not me}. 

b. (with personal subj.) To grieve, be sorry ; 
to repent. 

a@iass Ancr. R. 118 Do ase ded Pa pelicas: of bunche hit 
swude sone. c1sgo Death 2 in O. &. Alisc. 168 \-hered of 
one binge that 3¢ ohen of penche. ¢ 1325 Spec. Gy Warw. 
539 He ber-after of-pinkep sore And ber-of criep merci and ore. 
1382 Wye Ecclus. xxxii, 24 
not othynke (1383 repente]. 

Hence + Ofthinking (in 3 ofpunchunge) 74/. 54. 
displeasure, vexation, disgust, grief, sorrow. 

aisag Ancr, RK. 200 pe bridde kundel is Of-punchunge of 
one e1azo Ha. 
twa ot bupchunges. 

+ Ofthi-rst, #//.¢. Obs. [OE. Uyrsted, of- 
byrst, {. Ov- + *Ayrsted, pa. pple. of Ayrstan to 
Tnirst.] Earlier form of ArHiRst, q.y. 

c1000 Judges xv. 18 in Thwaite Heplat., He [Samson] 
ven swibe ofpytst. ¢1200 Yriv. Coll. Hom. 1 Penne 
hie of-purst cumed to sum welle, cxa7g V/ Pains 
Fell 166 in O. E. Mise. 151 Sore of-burst and fui hongn. 
339. Laxct. P, Pi. C, x. 85 Bope a-fyngrede and a-furst 
18; a AM of-perst). 

O-ftly, adv. rere. [f. Orr adv, + -L¥?, after 
other advbs, in -2y; cf. Orrenty.] Often. . 
1592 Wva..ey Armoric, Ld. Chandos 62 Oftlie returning 
ynto freends, 1 told, That 1 had seene of noblenes the 
flower. 3844 Mas. Baowninc Catarina to Camoens xii, W ill 
you oftly Murmur softly, 


Oftner, Oftnest, obs. comp. and sup. of OFTEN. 
O-ftness. Obs. or arch, Also 6-7 oftenes, 
-ness(e. ([f. Ort adj. + -xEss. The spelling 
ofteness unites this with offenness.] = OFTENNESS. 


| Ayenb.) eorresp. to sonthem (heal 


OFT-TIMES, 


1545 Exvor Dict., Cretritas, oftnes (1548-32 oftencase, 1565 
oftennesse} 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath wm. 25%, Great 
nesse of pulse, swiftnes and oftenes of the same. 1: 
Nooxea £ccl. Pol. vy. lxxii. § BE tho oftnes §161:7 pall 
nesse] of theer fasting, but thelr hypocrisle therein was 
blamed. 1 Roceaa Naaman 428 So .. oftnese com- 
prehends seldomenesse. 

+ Oftread, v. Obs. rare. [OE. oftredun, {. 
Or- + fredan to Treap.) trans. To trend or 
trample down ; to injure or destroy by treading. 

893 K. Anraeo Oreos, vi. iv. §4 Deer waron xxaM. of. 
slagen and at dam geate oftreden, ¢1000 Ltraic Saints’ 
Lives xviii. (Serm, Bk. Kings) 347 Da hors bi (Gezabel] 
oftredan huslice under fotum. 1200 Orain 11650 Forrpi 
hirrp uss allre firrst Offtredean gluterrnesse, 

Oft-seasons: see Orr C, 

+ O-ftsi-the, adv. Obs. Forms: 3 ofteaiten, 
3-4 Ofte aipe, etc.: see Orr and Sirne; also 4 
ofte-syde, of-sith, of-sipe. [In early ME. offe- 
siden :—OE. *oftsibon :—*oftsidum dat. pl., corresp. 
to ON. oftstrnum many times, ofi-times (cf. 
OE. on ofts(das on many occasions, ofi-limes); 
f. Orr + sfSum dat. pl. of sfJ time; sce Site. 
By normal phonetic | ean ofte-siden became 
ofr, oftsipe, oftsith, in which the original pl. 

‘orm was lost, but spp. relostated in the later off- 
stthes: see next, and oflensithe in Orrex C.] = next. 

@1325 Ancr. R. 418 Of swuche witunge is i-kumen muchel 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 5337 Ofte sibe (A/S. 
Trin, Coll. ofte se MS. Digby (c 1425) ofte tymes} aboue 
he was, and binebe ofter [v. r. oftere] mo. a 1300 Cursor Af, 
12534 (Cott.) And of.sith (F. oft-sibe, Gétt. ofte-syde, Trin. 
ofte] walawai! he said. c1305 Oxford Student 17 in E. FE. 
2’, (1862) 40 Peq pis child were gung, of pis deol ofte sibe hit 
poxe. 1340 Hamrote /'r. Consc. 7460-2 Als oft-sythe als pai 

ere newed pair syn, Als arene pair payn salle new pare 
bigyn ¢1 Wreur Sed Ws. 11%. 37 Ese and welpe 
drawip men oftsip to synne, ¢ 1448 Hoccieve Aalode Dk. 
York 51 If pat 1... my colours sette ofte sythe awry. 

+ O-ftsi:thes, adv. Ots. Forms: 4 oft aipea, 
(-la, -a), 4-5 ofte aipes, etc., 4-5 oftaithas, etc. 
Also B. 4 oftayia(a, ofteias, -ayae, -alse, 4-5 -syes. 
[opp. orig. a northern form (but nlso Kentish in 
see prec. 
The -s was prob, a plural ending, taking the place 
of the lost dat. pl. -e in ofte siden (cf. OK. on 
oftsi§as on many occasions, oft-times) ; less prob. 
the odverhial genilive -s, or repr. the -fs of ON. 
optsinnis oft-times.] Oftentimes, often, 

1300 Cursor Mf. 7703 (Cott) Oftsithes [Fasz/. oft sibe, 
Gott, fe sith, Trin. Bhat moght he him ha tan, /érd. 16813. 
1x40 Ayend, 249-50 To ane riche manne hit were oftezibes 
to lite. 10 Wen Pr. Conse. 3496 Ofte sythes of be 
day men falles In syns, pat clerkes venicl calles, aie 
Cnaucer C, 7. Prol. 485 Swich he was y-preued ofte sithes 
(rime tithes], ¢1410 Love Bonavent, Mir. xxii. (Pynson) 
Gjb, He.. came to mete as he was wonte to do oft sythes. 
21491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 18 Some haue had oftsithes 
swete sauours two dayes or thre togider. 

B. 13.. Cursor M, 27580 (Cott.) We may se bitide and of. 
sise (Pairs of sibel Pe standand fall, the falland rise. €137 
Se. Leg. Saints xvii. (Egipciane) 1121 Of kneis thank 


vuel oftesiden, 1 


| god oft-syse. ¢14go Ilottann //owlat 274 Thus argewe thai 


tir thi deede thou shalt | 


f Meid.7 Ajpines ao likinge habben , 


ernistly wounder ofisyss. c1soo Lancelot 2594 3but he was 
pure, he prewit wel oft-syss. 21568 in Bannatyne AMS. 
(1878) 780/6 Oft syiss he sicht, and said, Allace. 

O'ft-ti:me, adv. (adj.) 06s. or arch. Forms: 
see Ort and Timg; also 5-6 oftyme. [f. Orr adv. 
+ Time, substituted for off-sithe: as in other 
phrases] = next. In quot. 1896 as adj.: Fre- 
quent, that has often been: cf. sometime. 

1414 Bramrton Pentt, Ps. (Percy Soc.) 23 Thow3 1 do ofte 
tyme amyx 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour Hj, Oftyme hit 
displeaseth god. 1514 Baacray Cyt. 5 Uptondyshns. (Percy 
Soc.) 2 To se the cyte oftyme whyle he was ladde. 1567 
Satir, Poems Reform. v. 147 For men oftyme of meinest 
sori, .. Hes geuin gude counsall to the wyse. 1896 Dazly 
News 12 Sept. 5/1 The oft-time Premier o} the Colony. | 

ft-times, ofttimes (P'ft;taimz), adv, Now 
arch, and poet. Also 4-5 oft timea, 4-6 ofte 
timea; (5-6 oftymea, oftimea, 6 Sc. aftymen). 
S ns prec.: the -s is prob. the plural ending, imes 
ing substituted for sivhes, as in fele times (Lang- 
land) for feolesipes, many times.) = OFTENTIMES. 

1382 Wyeur Sait. xvii. 15 For why oft tymys fv. 7 oft 
time, 1388 ofte tymes, Tinoane oft tymes, 1581 ofte times, 
Rheims often, vie ‘oft times] he fallith in to the fir and 
oft tymys [16f4 c. ov. oft, 1551 ofte, Rkeinis often} in to 
water, 1413 Prigr. Sowle u. bx. (1859) 57 Ful oftymes thou 
hast excyted me to symne. 1836 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 6 Thao is he ofttymes moost nye the state of misery. 
1 Mariet Gr. Forest 30b, That which is holsome and 
good for one kind, oftetimes is hurtfull for another. 1568 
A. Kixe uw. Canisius’ Catech. 15 b, ad ta on the 
sueit name of lesus. 1662 Sritutxcri. Orig. Sacr, mi. i. $19 
Prodigies, which oft-times Labs revolutions in states. 
37or J. Law Counc, Trade (175t)59 hey are ofttimes directly 
opposite to one another. 1814 Cany Dante, Paradise x20, 
104, 1 oft-times wail my sins. 1859 Facemax JVorsm. Cong. 
it xiii, 258 Ofttimes he laced and ofttimes be unlaced 
his mantle. 4 

+ Ofwarke, 2. Obs. rare. [fC Or-2 + WARE. : 
app. erron. extension of a-wake.]  rntr. To awake. 
£1330 Arth. & Merl, (Kolbing) 3800 He ofwoke & had 
wert? His sweuen he teld antl hi [f — 

+ Ofwarlked, fa. pple. Obs. rare. [I CR 
walked, pa. pple. 0 AVaLK t.] Exhausted with 
walking. 12 


= 


OGART. 


a Lanai, P. Pd. B. xi, 204 Whan pow art wery for. 
wild [AIS. IV of-walked]. 

OG, O.G., contracted form of OcEE. 

Ogain(e, Ogaines, ctc., obs. ff. AGAIN, AGAINST. 

‘Ogam, Ogamice, var. Ocuam, OGHAMIC. 

tO-gart. Sc. Obs. [Another form of ongart, 
ANGARD 5é., q.v.] Arrogance, presumption. _ 

[egg Afetr. Jfom. 49 Her may ye alle ensampel tak, 
Ongart and rosing to forsak.] ©1378 Se. Leg. Saints xxx. 
(Theodera) 215 Na ogart na pryd is pe with-in. /did, xl. 
(Ninian) 1334 Alace| for myn ogart I haf tynt grace I 
1470 Henry Wallace x. 155 For thi ogart othir thow sall 
de, Or in presoun hyd. 

Ogdoad (p*gda,eéd). Also 7 ogdonde. [ad. 
late L. ogdoas, ogdoad-em, a. Gr. dySods, dy8oada, 
f. stem of é«r& eight, Gy8oos eighth.) a. The 
number eight. b. A group, set, or series of eight; 
Spec. in Gnosticism, a group of eight divine beings 
or eons; also, the heavenly region. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribg 258 Their Ogdoades, Dno- 
decads, Triacontads, Pleromaes, Bythos, Siges, and all the 
#Eones, hlasphemons speculations. 1660 Stacey //ist. 
Phtlos. tx. (x7o1) 383/2 ‘The Ogdoad, they said was the first 
Cube, and the only number evenly even under ten, 1803 
G. S. Fasen Cabiri 1. 195 note, The arkite ogdoad, or the 
eight Cabiric gods of Egypt. 1833 Cause Eusebius v. xix. 
203 Irenaeus also wrote the treatise on the Ogdoad, or the 
number eight. 1882-3 Scuarr Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 11, 
879 Mind, Word, Intelligence, Wisdom, Power, Justice, 
Peace,—which with the Father, constitute the great Ogdoad, 
the type of the lower spheres, 2889 Farnan Lives Fathers 
I. iii, 112 wote, All things sprang from ‘depth’ (‘Bythos’, 
the unutterahle) and silence Sige’), the immediate parents 
of ‘Mind" and ‘Truth’, the ‘Word’ and ‘Life’, ‘Man', and 
the ‘Church. These farmed the Ogdoad and represent 
the Supreme Being absolutely and relatively. 


| Ogdoas (p-gdoes). rare. [Gr.] = prec. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xv, Upon this nniversall 
Ogdoas Is founded every particularment, 

+ Ogdoastich. Ods. Also 7 -ick, -ique, and 
in quasi-Gr, form -icon. [A by-form of Ocra- 
STICH, after Gr. dydods: see OcDOAD.] A poem 
or stanza of eight lines: =: OcrasticH. 

1612 Sevoen Mlustr, Drayton's Poly-olb,t 19 His request 
to Diana, in an hexastick, and her answer in an ogdoastick.. 
are in the British story. 263r WrEvER Ane, Fun. Mon. 673, 
T haue read this Ogdoasticon following. 1642 Howett For, 
Trav. (Arh.) 54 It will not be much out of the byas, to insert 
(in this Ogdoastiqne) a few verses of the Latine which was 
spoken in that age. 

Ogee (61,dz7, da-dzi-). Also 5 27. oggez. Some- 
times written OG or O.G. [app. worm down from 
F, ogive, Octve, with which it is identified by 
Cotgrave and others in 17th c.: see sense « and 
Ocive. The use of ogee as the name of a moulding 
and curve is exclusively English, and the history 
of this is not clear; but it seems possible that the 
‘ogee moulding’ was so called by workmen ns 
being the usnal moulding employed in ogives or 
groin-ribs, in which it is a development of the roll- 
and-fillet (see Paley, Gothic Mouldings (ed. 1863), 
33, 35> 48, 52).] 

+1. = Ocivet. Obs. 

142 King’s Hall Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) IL. 445 note, Ttem pro ij peciis [of stone] pro armis 
Regis viijs. Item pro iiij ped’ de Ogger viijd. [App. 
worked stones from Burwell and Hynton.] 16xt Corca., 
Ogive, an Ogiue, or Ogee in Architecture. c 

» Arch. and Joinery. A moulding consisting 
of a continuous double curve, convex above and 
concave below ; a cyma reversa. 

In cross-section, its outline is a sort of § shape when the 
moulding (with reference to the solid on which it is worked) 
is towards the ohserver's left hand, and like this reversed 
when towards hisright. Ifthe S$ outline is towards his right, 
or the reversed shape towards his left, the moulding is termed 
a back-ogee, a cyma, or acyma recta. An inverted back-ogee 
(frequently used as a hase-moulding to a wal] or plinth), and 
an inverted ogee, are such mouldings respectively turned np- 
side down. ‘The donble-curved fall of a piano is a familiar 
example of the inverted ogee, The term ogee is sometimes 
npplied to all the above curves indiscriminately. 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 267 Scima recta, or Ogee. 
31703 T. N. City &C. Purchaser 1 An O.G, with a Fillet 
over it. /éid, 95 An 0.G, is a Moulding, somewhat 
resembling an S. 1797 Encycl, Brit.(ed, 3) WH. 234/2 There 
are eight regular mouldings in ornamenting columns..cyma, 
talon, or ogee. 1847 SMeaton Builder's Alan, 2 5t Ogee, a 
mancog, consisting ot “2 portion of tye circles turned in 
contrary directions, so that it is partly concave and 
convex. 1858 Skyring’s Bailie Price (ed. 48) e pei 
capping ..with OG under. 1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 15 
The ogee, which has the round uppermost and over-hanging, 
1879 Sin G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1, 152 The Upper torus 
was often converted into a kind of ogee. 

b. Any curve or line having this form, 

185r Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. x. § 17 This double curve is 
called the Ogee; it is the profile of many German leaden 
roofs, of many Turkish domes, 1875 Foatnum Majolica 
viii. The dishes of this variety usually have the outer 
edge shaped in alternating ogee. 

c. Short for ogee arch, canopy, plane: see 3 a,b. 

1677 Moxon Afech, Exerc. (1703) 73 Planes in use amongst 
Joyners, called Molding-planes: as..the One 1855 STREET 
Brick & Marb. (1874) 21x The window-head is of that 
earliest form of ogee, a circle just turned np to a point in 
the centre. 2862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 263 The second 
ase is the ogee, which runs abont half up the dripstone, 
and then is turned the contrary way, and is finished in 
a straight line ranning up into a Roja 


90 


3. atirid. a. Consisting of an ogee or a series of 
ogees; having the outline of an ogee; as, ogve 
character, curvattre, curve, shape; ogee front, the 
fall of a pianoforte shaped in an ogee cnrve; ogee 
head, -top, a roof or covering, the upper part of 
an opening, when shaped like an ogee; ogee 
member, the outline of an ogee as an element of 
form; ogee mould, a templet for running an ogee 
moulding in plaster, etc.; ogee moulding = 
OGEE 2; ogee plano, a joiner’s moulding-plane 
with an ogee sole, 

1688 R. Hotme Arntoury ur 396/2 An other sort of Mould 
eel a cornice is run about 2 Room or Mantle-trees of 
Chimneys. .is termed an O.G. Mould. 1753 Hocartu Anal, 
Beauty ix. 48 The variety introduced hy the ogee member, 
which is entirely composed of waving lines, r8xg R. Wornum 
Price-list, Harmonic [piano-forte]..0.G. front do, in rose 
wood, 1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Build. 162 A moulding of 
the ogee kind, called a Cyma-reversa, 1836 Lounon Encyct. 
Cottage Archit. 1129 Ogee moulding, called also cyma 
reversa. 1849 Freeman Archit. 226 A circular tower,, 
crowned with an ogee cupola, 1851 Ruskin Stones Veu. 1. 
x. $18 The varieties of the ogee curve are infinite. 1862 Rick. 
MAN Goth. Archit, 291 Triangular canopies. .some with ogee 
heads. /dfd. 357 Canopies. .are generally of the ogee char- 


| acter. Jéid, 385 Octagonal towers,..with buttresses, pinna- 


cles, and an ogee top. 1864 Boutete J/er. sist. & Pop. 
318 The arches having an ogee curvature, 2875 Kyicur 
Dict. Adech. V1. 1547/1 Ogee-flane, a_joiner's plane for 
working ogee-mnouldings. 1892 W. B Scorr Antobiog, 1, 
i. 10 Ie was framed by immense ogee stone lintels and 


' architrave, 


, ofthe aisle, has an 


| Jord: Quod she, shal hee sca 


b. Ogee arch, an arch formed by the union of 
two contrasted ogees meeting at its apex. Similarly 
ogee doorway, ogee window, etc., 2 doorway, 
etc, having the form of an ogee arch, 

1816 Rickman in J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Arti. 132 The 
ogee or contrasted arch, has four centres; two in or near the 
span, and two above it, and reversed. 1834 Gent/. Alag. 

TV. 9s The beautiful ogee doorway. 1831 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, 1. xi § 14 But if the arch of any bizarre form 
especially ogee, the joints mnst be in particular places, an 
the masonry simple, or it will not be thoroughly good and 
secure; and the fine schools of the ogee arch have only 
arisen in countries where it was the custom to build arches 


of few pieces, 

4. Comb, as ogce-headed adj. 

18g1 Turnen Dont. Archit. 1, vi. 218 This [window] is 
ogee headed. 

Hence Ogee'd, ogee'd a., furnished with an ogee 
or ogees; having the form of an ogee. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xi. §2 The form of the arch... 
may be rounded, or lozenged, or ogee'd, or anything else. 
1880 Archzol. Cant. X11. 460 A piscina, in the south wall 
eed, five-foiled arch. 288a Jéfd. XIV. 
a4 On the exterior the labels are ogeed. 


gel, oggel a., ugly, horrible: see OUGLE a. 
t+Ogganni'tion, Oés.rave—', [n. of action f. 
L. oggannire, f. ob- (OB- 1b) + gannire to snarl. 
Cf. OBcantaTE.] Snarling, growling, grumbling. 
1625 Br. Mountacu Af. Czsar 288 Nor will 1 abstaine, 


| notwithstanding your oggannition, to follow the steps and 


practice of Antiquity. 

+ Ovggle, v. Obs. rare. In § ogyl. [app. for 
*ugole, freq. or dim. of Uc, UccE v., to shudder, 
Ct. ogel, ogge/, OucLE a.) intr. To shudder or 
quiver for fear. 

€ r450 Cov, Afyst, xli. (Shaks. Soc.) 393 Myn herte gynnyth 
ogyl and quake for fer. 

Ogglesome, varlant of Uccuesome, horrible. 

Ogh, variant of Ocu in?. 


1582 Stanyuurst ness tv. cere God Inppiter, ogh 
thus 


Ogh, 03, obs. forms of Owe v, 

Ogh, for hogh, obs, form of IlEvGH. 

Ogham, ogam (gpm). Also ogum, oghum. 
[a. Olr. ogam, ogum (gen, oguin:), mod. Ir. oghant, 
pl. -seém, Gaelic oghum, n name traditionally con- 
nected with a mythical inventor called in Irish 
legends Ogma, said to have invented the Ogam ‘to 

rovide signs for secret speech only known to the 
eared’. Cf. “Oypsos, the name according to 
Lucian of a Gaulish deity, who seems to have pre- 
sided over language or eloquence. Rhfs takes the 
word as possibly connected with Gr. &yyos straight 
line, row, furrow, Skr. aja course, road.] 

1. An alphabet of twenty characters used by the 
ancient British and Irish; the system of writing, 
or an inscription written, in such characters; also 
one of the characters themselves, 

The characters consist each of a thin line or stroke, or a 


group of from two to five such parallel strokes, arranged 
along either side of, or drawa across, a continuous medial or 
guiding line. ‘Thus 4, /, tw @, i $s, #, are represented by 1, 
2, 3, 4, § strokes under the line; x (A), d, ¢, ¢,¢ by the 
same above the line; ms, 2, y, 5,7, by long strokes crossing 
obliquely, thus / i @, 0, u, é, £ by short strokes crossing at 
right angles, In inscriptions, the edge of a squared stone 
usually Serves as the continuous base line. 

1677 O'Mottoy Grammatica 133 Obseurum loquendi mo- 
dum, vulgo oghar, Antiquarijs Hibernize satis notum. .. 
7 me vtebantur metheee in eens preter abbreuia- 

» quam insnper vocabant og/venr, itiori . 
modo familiare. 1729 T, Ines Crit ee 


: vit. Ess. Anc. Inhah, 
North. Parts Brit, V1. 445 That the first author oe Was 
Fenins-Farsaidh, 


who composed .. the alphabets of th 
Hebrews, Greeks and Latins; the Hethitensen, Sd the 


OGIVE. 


Ogum, /é/d. 451 Wareus..tells us, that the Ogum did not 
contain the trish vulgar character, but a hidden way of 
writing. "794 Suntivan few Nat. V.77_ The Ogham was 
the sacred character of the Druids. 1845 O'Donovan Gran, 
frish Lang Antrod. 1851 D, Winson Prek. Ana, (1863) V1. 
iy. ii. 2x2 The Newton Stone oghams have hitherto baffled 
all attempts at interpretation. 1877 Ruts Lect. Welsh 


| Phill. v1. 272 Monuments in Ogam are known only in the 


British Isles. /d/d. 273 The continuous line merely repre. 
sents the edge or ridge of the stones on which the Ogams 
are written. 

2. An obscure mode of speaking used by the 
ancient Irish, 
1627 Connect MaGroGurcan tr. Annals of Clonmacnoise 
(in O'Donovan), a.p, 1328, Morish O'Gibelan,..an excellent 
poet in trish, an eloquent and exact speaker of the speech, 
which in Irish is called Ogham. _ 1677 [see 1}. - 

3. atirib., as ogham alphabet, inscription, stone, 

178 T. Asite Orig. Writing vi. 180 King Charles I 
corresponded with the Earl of Glamorgan when in Ireland, 


| in the Oghain cipher, 1814 Scorr Wav, xxviii, Detecting 


for Oghamic study. 


the Oggam character..upon the key-stones of a vault. 1827 
G. Hicerss Ce/tie Druids 2x These were the Ogham-beith, 
the Ogham-coll, and the Ogham.-craoth, which means O¢um. 
branches, 1861 O’Curay Lect. AIS. Alaterials 464 Monu-: 
mental stones with Oghutm characters and words. 18.. 
Wuittry Stokes in Rh§s Leet. Welsh Philol, (x8 a 272 
Gennine Ogham Inscriptions exist both in Ireland and Wales 
which present grammatical forms agreeing with those of the 
Gaulish linguistic monuments, a ‘ 

Oghamic, ogamic (p‘gimik, oge'mik), a. 
[f. prec. + -tc: ct. Oasic.] Of or pertaining to 
ogham; consisting of oghams. 

1876 Suitivan in Encyel. Brit. V. a ¢ In..the Book of 
Ballymote, compiled near the close of the 14th century, the 
different styles of Ogamic writing and the value of the 
lettersare explained. 1887 4 thenaum 6 Aug, 1897/2 Material 


Oghen, ojen: seeOwEv. Oghne, obs. f. Own, 
Oght, -e, 03t, obs. forms of Avent, Oven, 
Ogival (ondgai-val, dudzival), a. (sb.).  [f next 
+ -AL, ora. F, ogival (in J. Michelet 1835).] 
a. Having the form or outline of an ogive 
or pointed (‘ Gothic’) arch. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 150 (tr. Michelet Hist. France 
11. 666) In the ogival triangle, in the ogive, two lines are bent. 
1868 Athenzunt 25 July 112/3 They..show..how a fllat- 
headed shot must penetrate an inclined plate better than a 
shot with an ogival head, 187z Haarwic Sudterr. World 
xxiii. 269 Its roof is su ted by an ogival vanlt or an arch. 
1875 Wond, Phys. World 1. u. 88 Black lines forming 
parabolic or ogival curves, 1888 7¥mex (weekly ed.) 2 Mar, 
8/3 [The ship has] ogival ends like the head of a Palliser 
projectile, 1900 Brit, Med. Frul.12 May 1156 With regard 
to the head of the bullet, the. .type which offers. .least re- 
sistance is that known as ogival, which means that the curve 
is .. part of the circle, the radins of which is equal to two 
diameters of the base of the ballet, 

b. Characterized Ly ogives or pointed arches, 

1855 tr. Ladbarte's Llandbk. Arts Mid. Ages v. 235 The 
style of ogival architecture, 2882 E. O'Donovan Aferv Oasis 
I, xxv. 420 The peculiar ogival forms of Persian and Sara. 
cenic architecture. 1891 Pall Mad? G, 10 Dec. 6/1 The rise 
and growth of the Ogival—or Gothic—style. ' 

c. Comb., as ogival-cylindrical, -headed adjs, 

1868 Rep, Munit. War 126 A solid steel shot. having 
either a cyindaiesl or ogival-cylindrical shape, Jéid. 263 
The ogival-headed shot..does not rack like spherical shot. 

B. sd. An ogival head of a shot. 

1894 Times 2 Aug. 3/6 Its ogival and point had been fused 
C ee been the case with the first shot, a 

Ogive (d-dzaiv, ondgsi-v). Arch. [a. F. ogive 
(1468 in Godel. Conpi.), formerly alsoagive (1325), 


orgive (1399), augive (1459), ostve, oistve (1462-3),° 
ogive (1503); of uncertain origin; it has been 
conjectarally referred to F. auge trough; to It.,Sp., 
Pg. ange ‘the highest point of any planet ’ (Florio), 


culmination, highest potnt, ad. Arab. au 


(prop. a term of Astrology or Astronomy) ; and to 
L. azgére to increase, augment (Lintré).] 

1. The diagonal groin or rib of a vault, two of 
which cross each other at the centre. 

16x Corca., Branches d'augiver, branches ogined; or, 
limmes with ogiues. [See also OGEE rz.) 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Ogives, arches or branches of a Gothic vault, which, 
in lien of being circular, pass diagonally from one angle to 
another... The middle, where the ogives cut or cross each 
other, is called the key, which is sometimes carved in form 
of a rose, or a cul de lampe, 1842 Gwitt Encycl. Arch. 
(1876) 232 Ogive .. designated originally a diagonal band in 
groined vanian formed by the intersection either of barrel 
vaults or of keel vaults, to both of which the terms votte en 
croisée d ogives, or votite dogives, were applicable. _ 2896 
Vizeretty tr. Zola's Rome 361 [Referring to the church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva) ‘I'he clustering columns cased 
in stucco imitating marhle, the ogives which dared not soar, 
the ronaded vaults coodemned to the heavy majesty of the 
dome style. 


+2. (See quots.) Obs. 


(This explanation seems due to Cotgrave (who app. misunder- 
stood the Fr. word, as no such sense appears in French 
dictionaries or authors). Blount who copied Cotgrave, and 
Phillips who plagiarized Blount, alsoidentify Ogive withOgee.) 

[x6x1 Cotcr., Augive, an ogine; a wreath, circlet, round 
band, in Architecture.] 1656 Buount Glossogr., Ogtve or 
Ogee (Fro Augive or Ogive), a wreath, circlet or round band 
in Architecture, 1658 in Pirtutes, 

+3. An ogee moulding. Ods. 

1703 'T. N. City and C. Purchaser 214 0.G., Ogee, or 
Ogive, a sort of Moulding in Architecture. 1 Pui..irs, 
Ogize, or Ogee,..a Member of a Moulding which consists of 

ound and a Hollow. 


OGLE. 


_4. A pointed (= Gothic’) arch, 

(Apparently so called from the shape of the spaces between 
the ogives or ribs of n vault, "As equivalent to a pointed 
arch, ogive is merely the Pep eseomie mation ofnn error com. 

“ee thei 


mitte norance of some writers in the present [19th] 
century’. Gwilt Eneyel, Arch, ia ae 233} 
GIVAL AL} | died. (tr. 


Joe Blackw, Mag. XLIX, 150 [see 
Michelet), The common aspiration of lines... which is the 
mystery of the ogive, is frequent in India and Persia, 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. I 1. $33 twillbe.. difficult todistinguish 
the Arabian ogives from those.. built under .. Gothic in- 
fluence, 3893 Hwad's Stand. Dict. Ogive,..a pointed arch; 
hence, 8 willow in the pointed style. 3854 Nation (N. Y.) 
7 June 45/3 ‘The architects freely mixed the two styles, 
at Laon sandwiching two stories of round arches between 
the ogives on the ground floor and those in the clerestory. 
6. attrib. and Comé., as ogive window; ogtve- 


windowed adj. 

1842 Bannam fugol, Leg. Blasphemer's Warn, The large 
ogive window that lighted the hall, 88a KE. O'Donovan 
Aferv Oasis 1. ii. 28 The houses of the genuine ogive- 
windowed, flat-roofed Persian type. 1898 T. Harpy Wessex 
Poems 214 High halls with tracery And open ogive-work, 

Hence Ogived a., consisting of an ogive or 
ogives; having the form of an ogive or ogec. 

3611 [sce Ocive x], 1845 Petar Eccl, Arch. ireland 232 
Of the triangular or rather ogived label... an example ts 


found over a. doorway of a temple on a coin of the Emperor 


Licinius.  . 
Ogle (6g'l), 54.1 le the vb. or cognate with it] 
1. Aneye; usually f/. the eyes. Orig. Vagabonds 

cant; in eatly 19the. in Pugilistic slang, etc. 
axzoo B. E, 

mort has rum Ogles, that Lady has charming black Eyes, 

3705 E. Warn sud. Rediv. (1708) 1, vi. ix, He row!l'd his 

rah les witha Grace Becoming soa zealous Face. 1721 Quix. 

1. 348 Turning up his Ogles tow'rd The Shining Ieavens, 

in a Passion. 18r9 Moone Som Criéd's Alem. App. ii 5x 

Round /ags and ogies flew the frequent fist. 1820 Sforting 


‘fag. V1. 80 The latter..got a small taste over his left ogle. | 
4853 ‘Cutnarar Beoe ' Verdan? Green n.\v, That'll rave | 


a tidy mouse on your ogle, my lad, 

2. An amorous, languishing, or coquettish glance; 
an ocular invitation to advanees. 

171x Apoison Sfect. No. 46 p 8, I have..brought over 
with me anew flying Ogle fit forthe Ring. 1775 Davenant's 
Man's ithe Master v.65 Her ogles dart this way. 1843 Byzon 
Juan vi, \x, If fond of a chance ogle at her glass, “Iwas like 


the fawn, which, in the lake displayed, Beholds her own shy, | 


shadowy image pass, 1851 TwackEray Eng, Hum, it eee) 
389 You see him. delivering a killing ogle along with his 
scented billet. 88a Mas. Eowarpes Sallroom Repentance 
1. 20 Enduring alike her wrong notes and her ogles. 

+ Ogle, 56.4 er. Obs. Pl. 5 0glya. [Origin un- 
known: the sense is the same as that of OcrEss2.] 
A representation of a cannon-ball as a bearing. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Biv b, Oglys be calde ia armys 
gonestonys, 

Ogle (4g'l),v, Also 8 augle, ongle. [Ap- 
peared late in 17th c., as a cant word, app. from 
Du. or LG.: cf LG. oegeln, freq. of oegen to 
look at (Bremisches Whbch. 1767), Ger. dugeln 
to ogle, to leer, freq. or dim. of angen to look 
about, to eye, f. auge eye. Cf. also early mod.Du, 
or Flem. oogheler, oegheler flatterer (Kilian) ; and 
for the sense the Du. cogent to direct or east the 
eyes, in Hexham (1660) ‘to cast sheepes eyes 
npon one, or to aime or take a mark by the Eyes’, 
f. oog ced, 

1. snir. To cast amorous, coquettish, or insinuat- 
ingly familiar glances. 

1682-87 [see OcLine vd, s6.], ¢ 1685 Roxb, Ball. (1885) V. 

37 Wilt thou still sparkle in the Box, And ogle in the 

ing? 1713 Lapy M. W. Montacu Lett, fo Afiss Wortley 
Nov, (1889) 3.83 He sighs ond ogles so, that it would do 
ie. heart good to see him, 1719 D'Unrey Pills 1. 256 

ere is one can Ongle finely. 1779 Mav. D'Aasiay Diary 
an, I was wtkived the whole evening, but..the company 
haved extremely well, for they only ogled! 1886 Fesn 
Master of Cerem, iii, Her sister o hed and smiled, and 
smirked under her paint and diamonds. . 
b. trans. To tum or bring by ogling. 

rgiz Annutunot JoAn Sudé mui, We would ogie you the 
outside of his eye inward, and the white upward. a 1814 
Manenvring, in New Brit. Theatre VW. 119, 1 might ogle 
myself blind. .before I should get a kind look from her, 

2. trans. To eye with amorous, admiring, or 
insinuating glances ; to ‘make eyes’ at. 

x711 Apoison Sfeci. No. 8 P 7 As soon as the Minuet was 
over, we ogled one another thesia our Masques. 1715 
Lavy M. W. Montacu Yown Eclogues i, The prince is 
ogled; some the King pursue; But your Roxana only 
follows You, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxiii, ‘Ts that 
iny Sally ?’, croaked the dwarf, ogling the fair Miss Brass. 
1844 — Afart, Chus. iv, Mr. Tigg..ogled the three Miss 
Chuzzlewits with the least admixture of banter in his 
admiration. 

3. To keep one’s cyes upon; to eye, to look at. 

1820 W, lavinc Sketch BA. 3.150 There wasa portly parson, 
whom I observed ogling several mouldy writers through an 
eye glass. 1833 M. Sea Tout Cringle (Farmer), She 
first ogled the superscription, and then the seal, very 
ominously, s89r Crarx Russe Aly Shipmate Louise 67 
He stood ogling the wreck through his binocular. 

Ogler (d«glo1).  [-xn!.] One who ogles. 

1692 SoutHeRNe Wires Excuse Prol., To the Ladies, who 
must sit it out, To hear us prate, and see the Oglers shoot. 
1709 Tatler No. 145P 1 A certain Sect of professed Enemies 
to the Repose of the Fair Sex, called Oglers. 1787 Wot- 
cotr (P. Pindar) Ode ngon Ode Wks. 1812 1. 418 ‘Vhe sweet 
and tender style of Oglers. 1847 Ls Fanu 7, O'Brien 216 
The most conspicuous ogler at court. 


| p&’ 


fect. Cant, Crew a.v. Ogling, The Gentry. | 


ee 


Ol 


Ogli, oglie, obs. forms of Uaty. 

Ogling (lin), vol, sb. [f. Ocue v. + -1nG LJ 
The aclion of the verb OcLe; the throwing of 
amorous, languishing, or insinuallng glances. 

x68a Suapwet. Segue o Divelly 11. Epil. (1691) 80 They s2 
their Wives learn ogling in the Pit [stde note, A foolish 
Word among the Canters for glancing]. «1700 B. E. Drct. 
Cant. Crew, Ogling, casting a sheep's Eye at Handsom 
Women. 1709 Hickes Let. to Charfett 15 Jan. (Bodl. 
Ballard MS, X11. 109), As for Au; ling..1 only used it, as a 
word which signifies to eye or look with a fixed eye. 1796 
Buaxe Regic. Peace i. Wks, VIII. 106 It was not enough 
that the speech from the throne .. threw out oglings on 
aoe of tenderness. 1878 E. Jennins Afaverholme 99 

€ dining, ond ogting, and flattering. .could 
party, the Whigs would now have been in the ascendant. 

b. aitrié, and Cons. 


1687 Concarve Od Bach. ui. iv, A penal mourning for the | 


$ 1711 Appison Sect. No. 46 
f Being thus qualified, J intend, by the Advice of my 
Friends, to set up for an Ogling-Master. 

O-gling, ///. a. [fas prec. + -1Nc 2] That 
ogles ; casting amorons or admiring looks. 

1718 Ln. Hairax On Counters Dowager of —~6 Have 
at the heart of every ogling beau. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
a The ogling, well-shod lady with her troop of girls. 

lio, obs. form of Oto. 

t+ Ogloga-rchial, a, 04s. rare—'. Erron. for O/f- 
garchial, from OLIGARCHY. So +Ogloga'rehian a. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 329 Intende they [the 
Jesuits) 2 Democracy or an Aristocracy, or an Oglogarchial ? 
or what kind of gouernment is intended by them? /did, 
224 The ecclesiastical state in Scotland, .. their grounds, 
rules and principles of their gouernment Oglogerchian, 

Ogmic (ggmik), a. [(f. Ogam, OcHam + -1c.] 
= OcGitaMic, 

3874-7 Ruts Lec?. Welsh Philol. vi. a86 The Ogmic monu- 
ments in our island are not confined to the West, for others 
are known in Scotland. 188a R. C. Mactacan Scot. Alyths 
35 The inventors of the Ogmic called each letter by the 
name of a different plant. 893 Puor. Kiaxratuicx in Scots- 


ogling offences of his youth, 


| wan 14 Apr. 7/5 A province that he [Prof. Rhfs] had made 


peculiarly hia own was Ogmic Epigraphy. 

+ Ogra-nt, a. Obs. rare—!, [app. for agrant; 
cf, AcrauntTe v, and AF. agraunter, ONF. ag- 
raanter = OF. acreanter to promise, assure, 
guarantee, grant, agree, consent (Godef.). The 
form of the Eng. word is not easy to understand, 
unless it be short for ogranted pa. pple., which 
again makes the sense difficult.] ? Agreed, con- 
sentient. 

¢1330 R. Bauxne CAron. (1810) 51 Harald..To be per 
kyng & hede be lond was wele ogrant. 

“ography: the verbal element -GRAPHY, pre- 
ceded by the connective -o-, belonging to the prec. 
element (see -O suffix 3); nied to a branch of 
knowledge the name of which ends in this, as 
biography, geography, hydrography. 

1B28 First Book, King's Coll. 1s Your ‘ologies and 
‘ographies..as studies in a College. 

+ Ograve. Ods. rare. Epithet of a variely of 


wheat: see quot. 

1676 Suare. & Mankn. Country Farme 543 The next 
[wheat] is small Pollard, which loves an indifferent earth... 
Then Ograue wheat, which loueth anie well-mizt soyle. 

bet, (ggas). Also 8 hogro. [a. F. ogre (first 
used by Perrault in his Cortes, 1697). 

The alleged instance of 1527 in Hatz.-Darm. is an error. 
Tt has been suggested that Perrault may have formed ogre on 
an It. dial. *ogro for *orgo = It. orce demon, manster, from 
L, Ores, Hades, the god of the infernal regions, Pluto. 
The OSp, reprs. of Orcus were Auerco (Percival), Anergo, 
ergo (Diez); Mod.Sp, ogre ‘ogre ‘is from Fr. (Conjecture 
has tried to see in ogre the ethnic name Ugri, Ungri, Ongri, 
applied by early writers to the Hungarians or Magyars: see 

GRiax. But this is historically baseless.)} 

In folk-lore and fairy tales: A man-eating 
monster, usually represented as a hideons giant ; 
hence, A man likened to such a monster in appear- 


ance or character. ; 

1733 tr. Arabian Nights 1,78 He perceiv'd that the Lady 
..was a Hogress, Wife to one of those Savage Demons call'd 
Hfogres, who stay in remote places, and make use of a 
thousand wiles to surprize and devour Passengers. [So ed. 
1785.) 1786 tr. Bechford's Vathek (1868) 2 With the grin of 
an ogre. 3830 Scott Demorod iii, 116 Some doting ogre 
of afairy tale. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chua, ix, ' He's the 
most hideous, goggle-eyed creature, ..quite an ogre’. 1854 
Old Story-Teller, Hop-o'my-Thumé 93 She warned them 
that they were in the house of an ogre, who especially 
delighted in eating young children. as 

ig. <4 Kinestev Ait, Locke x, Irresponsibility of em- 
ployers, slavery of the employed, .. that is the system they 
represent .. Why, it is the very ogre that iseating us all up. 
b. attrib. and Comé., as agre-king, -land, etc, 

1846 R, Bere Life Canning viii. 215 Headed by the giant 
West India Interest, and followed by all the other ogre- 
monopolies. 3855 J. R. Praxcné tr. Cless d'Aulnay's Fairy 
T., Bee & Orange Tree (1858) 183 It is the custom in 
Ogrelaad, that the 5 Sim and the young Ogres, 
always sleep in their fine gold crowns, 1859 Lv. Lytron 
Wanderer (ed. 2) 288, I was lately wed With a diamond ring 
to an Ogre-king. ie 

Hence Ogretam (dugoriz’m), the character or 
practices of ogres. 


Ogreish, ogrish (#gorif, dvgrif), a. [f 
OckE + -IsH1,J Resembling, or characteristic of, 
an ogre. 


y8ga Dicxens Steak fo, VL, iil, qt There is an Ogreish 


have saved a 


OHM. 
kind of jocularity in Grandfather S . 
G. tre Bella Donna H, 10s, t Know that ? cae tad 
ogtish fellow, 1867 O. W. Hotes Guardian Angel xxv. 
(1891) 306 Ie glored at it in n dreadfully ogreish way, 
Hence O-gretahly adv., in an ogtcish manner, 
1891 Harper's Mag. Jone7z1/1 A great distosted silhouette 
+ Bppeared upon the wall, leaning ogreishly over the pillow. 
Ogress! (d«grés). Also 8 hogreas. fa. F. 
ogresse, fem. of ogre: see -x881.] A female ogre, 
1713 [see Ocnz]. 1789 Ginnon Amtobiog. (1854) 6 ‘Three 
Ogresses, or female cannibals, x840 Dicnexs Barn. Rudge 


| ix, Like some fair ogress who had set o trap and was watching 
_ fora nibble from a plump young traveller. 


Ogress?. //er, Also 8 aggreaa. [Origin un- 
known: the sense is the same as In OGLE sh.25 but 


| itis diffieult tofind a formal relation between them -] 


A ‘roundel sable’, #.¢. a black circular spot on 
2 shield, supposed to represent n cannon-ball: called 


also a pellet. 
3572 Bossewet, Armorie 1 z b, Beareth Verte, fine 
Fermaulaz in Crosse D'Or, a Border d'Argent, charged with 


eight Ogresses : or, after the French blazon, ‘Ogressee de knit 
Hieces’, 1678 Prutcirs (ed. 4), Ogresses (ed. 1706 or Agresses), 
certain round figures in Heraldry resembling Pellets, always 
of o block colour. x Lond. Gaz. No. 2 aah Fesse 
Argent between Estoiles charged with 3 CESSES, zee 
Porny ‘ernidry Dict. (178)), ss, term used by English 
Heralds only, to ezpress the black Roundelets, which are 
also called Pellets and Gunstones, x88a Cussans Her. (ed. 
a) iv. 73 The Pellet, or Ogress. 

| Ogrillon (ogtiyon). ronce-wd. [f. Oore + Fr. 
saff, -r//on, in moinillon, négrillon, oisillon, etc.) 
A little ogre. 

8860 Tuackenay Round. Papers xv. (186 235 What.. 
brutal behaviour to bis children, who, though ogrillons, are 
children { 

Ogrufe: sce Groor. 

Ogtiern, Ogum, var. OcuteRN, OcHAM. 

Ogygian (odgirdziin), a. [£ L. Ogygius, Gr. 
Oavyos (f. personal name “Oyvyos, Nyvy7t) + -aN.] 
Of or pertaining to the mythical Attic or Boeotian 
king Ogyges; of obscure antiquity ; of great age. 
r Opsgian deluge, a famous flood said to have taken place 
in the reign of Ogyges. 

1843 Horne Orion wt iii, 148 Ie..wished the Ogygian 
deluge were returned, 1898 Hocc ae Shelley 1.1. 139 
Sir Bysshe being Ogygian, gouty, and bedridden, 

Ogyl, variant of OcaLe z., lo shake. 

Oh (61), int. (sd.) [Another spelling of O int., 
prob. intended to express a longer or stronger 
sound.) An exclamatlon expressing emotion of 
various kiads; formerly often nsed ia all posilioas 
in which O Is now more nsual; now chiefly used 
when the exclamation is detached from what fol- 
lows, and esp. as a ery of pain or terror, or in 
expression of shame, detisive astonishmeat, or dis- 
approbation, in which case it is ofien repeated as 
Oh! oh? 

231548 Hatt. Chron. Edw. 7V 231 b, Oh Lorde, Oh sainct 
George,..have you thus doen in deede? x55 Hutoet, Oh, 
a voyce of on eaceadynge disdeynynge, reioycinge, o¢ 
sorowynge. axgs3 Upact Xoyster D. 1. viii. (Atb.) 73 Oh 
bones, thou hittest me. x Lract in Strype Eccl, Alen. 
(1721) 11. App. aliv. x2. ! what a heinous work is this 
in the sight of God. Thid., Oh! what damnable beasts are 


these. 1637 Rutwerromp Lett. (1862) I. 249 Oh for that 
cloud of black wrath and fury of the indignation of the 
Lord. x WALTon i a iv. 105 Oh me he has broke 
all, there's half o line ond a good hook lost. x Wants 


Iymn' There is a land of pure delight’ vy, Oh! could we 
make our doubts remove. vie Streve Spect. No. 146 P 
Oh how glorious is the old fe of that great Man. x 
CoLeripcEe sinc. Alar, iv. ix, But oh 1 more horrible than 
that Is the curse in a dead man's eye! /éid. v. i, Oh sleep! 
it is a gentle thing. 18%0 Bron Afar. Fad. 1. 1 454 But 
never more—ch | pever, never more.. shall Sweet Quiet shed 
her sunset! 1843 Hoon Song of Shirt iv, Oh, Men, with 
Sisters dear! Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives! 1875 
as Piato (ed. 2) 1. 52 And Ob] let me put another case, 

sai 

B. sé. The interjectlon or exelamation O4, as 


a name for itself. So O4 dear, Of fie, etc. 

1534 More agp fie Trib. x. (1847) 223 He fet a long 
sigh with an oh! from the bottom of his breast. 1997 
Mesieeron Wisdom of Sotlowor x\. 14 God sent sad Ohs 
for shadows of lament, gtr Stree Sfect. No. 154 pa He 
was reproved, perhaps, with a Blow of the Fan, or an Oh 
Fy! xg1a /é:d. No. goo p4 An Interjection, an Ab, or 
an Oh, at some little in moving or making a Step. 
r8zo W. Toone tr. Lucian I. 386 Never-ending obs and 
ahs. 2852 Danwin in Lye §& Lett. One, J. 38 Oh! tho 
professions: oh! the gold; and oh! the French—these 
three oh’s all rank as dreadful bugbears. a 

Hence Oh v. rnfr., to exclaim Oh!" frans. to 


greet with ‘Oh?’ Also bas ae uv, a ‘ 

833 R. H. Faoupe in Xen. (1838) J. 321 People would.. 
‘Oh oh!’ £ééd, 323 There is no chance of its being ‘Oh, 
oh ted. 1848 Nawman Loss §& Garn 11. xix, (1876) 320 It 
is very well for secular historians to give apa tradition. .sand 
for n generation to oh-oh it; but the Church cannot do so. 
x855 Dicuens L, Dorrit i. xxxiv, All their hearing, and 
ohing, and cheering. 

Oh, ohen, obs. forms of OwE v. 

Ohm! (in). [Ger.,=Aamw.] An obsolete 
German liquid measnre equivaleat to from 30 to 
36 gallons according to the logit, ” 

85x Loner. Gold. Leg. tv. Convent Hirschan, comes 
from Bacharach on the Rhine..Aod costs some hundred 


florins the ohm {y7?#7é Rome} ay 
oe 


OHM. 


Ohm 2 (gm). £éectr, [From the name of the 
German physicist Georg Simon Ohm (1787-1854), 
who determined mathematically the law of the 
flow of electricity (Ofsm's /aw).] The unit of 
electrical resistance : sec qnots. : 

"Ie was in this country that..the term “ohmad” or 
“ohm”, suggested by Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer 
Clark at the meeting of the British Association in Man- 
chester in 186r, first came into nse as the name of a decimal 
multiple of the absolute unit of resistance convenient for 

ractical purposes, At the Congress of Electricians in 
Paris in 1882, the Ohm was unanimously adopted as an 
international standard’. Mafure 14.Feh. 100 368/2. | 

1870 F. L, Pore Z£iectr. Ted. iti. (1872) 25 he Ohm..is 
equivalent to about gol a mile of galvanized No. 9 iron 
wire. 1876 Preece & Sivewricut Telegrephy 5 It is con- 
venient..to use a symbol torepresent the ohm as we use © to. 
represent degrees, and ’ minutes, The symbol used by us is 
w, the Greek omega, Thus we say that the resistance of a 
wire between London and Birmingham is 1500, 1892 Goss. 
Electr. Terms in Lightning 3 Mar. Suppl., ‘The Ohm is the 
resistance of a column of mercury of a constant section of 
one square millimetre and of a length of 106-3 centimetres, 
at the temperature of melting ice. 

Ilence Oh‘mad = Ouw; Ohm-ammeter, an 
instrament for measuring electrical current and 
resistance, a combination of an ammeter and an 
ohmmeter; Oh'mio a., pertaining to or measured 
by the ohm; Oh'mmeter, an instrument for 
measuring electrical resistance in ohms. 

1866 R. M. Feacuson £lecty, 15x This is called the B. A. 
Unit of resistance 1864, or an Ohmad, 7 Electr, Rew, 
rz Oct. 411 At present Dr. Fleming and a few others talk 
of ‘ohmic’ resistance, to distinguish resistance from the rela- 
tion between the back electromotive force and the current, 
1891 ‘Electrician’ Primer No. 12. 8 Ohkmmeters indicate the 
ratio of the pressure between the ends of a conductor to the 
current passing through that condnctor, = 

hn, Sc. dial. var. of One = w#-, without. 

Oho (hd), 224. Also as two words O ho, Oh 
ho, ete.; also 4 O how. [See Ho tv#15.] An 
exclamation expressing surprise, taunting, exulta- 
tion, etc.; in quot. 1369 as a shout to arouse 
asleeper. (Cf. Ho gaz.1) 

13.. Cursor Al, 1arag (Gott.) £O hocens a gan pai cri, 
‘Qua herd ener sua grett ferli!’ ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe 
Blaunche 179 This messager..cried O how, a-wake anoon, 
1460 Towneley Alyst, viil. 28 O, hol this is a wonderfull 
thyng to wilt. r60r Snaks, Zrve/, V. i, iv. 71 Oh ho, do 
yon come neere ine now. 1610 — Ten. 1. i. 349 Oh ho, 
Oh ho, would’t had bene done, 1778 Maa. D’Aracay Diary 
26 Aug., O ho, this is a good hearing! 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist i, ‘Oho l..we are the fellows to set this to rights’. 

Qhone (éxhén), ¢nZ. (56.) Forms: 5 ochane, 
7 oh hone, O hoan, 7- O hone, 8- ohon, 
g- ochone, ohone, [a. Gacl. and Ir. ochdin, oh! 
alas! Often erroneously analysed, as if it con- 
tained the Eng. O!] A Scottish and Irish exclama- 
tiou of lamentation. 

¢1480 Henryson est. Cres. sat Ochane! Now is my 
breist with stormy stoundis stad. t 3604 I. C. Epigr. in 
Shaks, Cent, of Praise (1879) 63 He that made the Ballads 
of oh hone, r6ar Burton Anaz, Med, u. iii, v. (1652) 341 
Houling O Hone, as those Irish women, 1685 HW4éigs 
Lament,in Roxb, Ball, (1885) V. 534 What have the Whigs 
tosay? Ohone! O hone! Tories have got the day; O hone! 
Ohone! 1724 Ramsay Elegy J. Couper i, ie Cowper ’s 
dead—Ohon! Ohon! 80x Scorr Géenfinias i, ‘O hone 
a rie’! O hone a rie’!’ ‘The pride of Albin’s line is o'er, 
Note, O hone a rie’ signifies—‘ Alas for the prince, or chief’. 


1815 = A ntig. xx, Ohon | it’s an ill feight whar he that wins 
has the warst o’t. 


b. as sé, 


@168 Butter Hest, (1759) J. 180 The Members.. ree 
peated the Oh-hones Of his Wild Irish and chromatic 
fones, x18g5 Kinastev MWestw. ffo! xi, They could now 
hear plainly the ‘Ochone, Ochonorie’, of some wild woman, 

O-hoy, variant of Anoy, call used in hailing. 

1885 Rioer Haccaro KX. Solomon's Mines (1889) 228 As 
he struck he shouted ‘O-hoy] O-hoy!’ like his Berserkir 
forefathers, 


Oht, Ohte, obs. forms of Aucur, Oucur, 

Oh yes: see Orez. 

Oiconomical, obs. form of Ecoxosicat. 

-oid (old, oid), sugix, ad, mod.L. -o7dzs, Gr. 
~oetd7s, i.e. -o- of prec. element or connective + 
-e:dqs Shaving the form or likeness of’, ‘like’, f. 
el5os form; cf.-L. -t-formis : see -KoRM, (A parallel 
Gr. formative was -dys : see -opE.) Examples : 
aiparoedis (oluarddns) ‘like blood, of the appear- 
ance of blood, hematoid’; dvOpamoedis ‘of haman 
form, manlike, anthropoid’. In other mod. langs., 
as in Gr. and L., theo and ¢ make distinct syllables 
(L. anthropoidés, F. anthropotde, Ger. anthropoid) ; 
in Eng. also, some prononnce (cenpréupojid), bat 
the prevalent pronunciation of the suffix (and in 
many words, as a/kaloid, asteroid, the only one) is 
with the diphthong (oi) as in vord, 

Extensively used in scientific terms, taken from 
Greek prototypes, or formed on Gr. (rarely L.) 
words. These are primarily adjs. with the sense 
‘having the form or nature of, resembling, allied to’; 
but also (as sometimes in Gr.) sbs., in the sense 
of ‘sometbing having the form or appearance of, 
something related or allied in strncture, but not 
identical’. The sbs, are esp. numerous in Mathe-. 


92 


matics, where, in imilalion of rhomboid (Gr. 
fopBoedys approaching a lozenge (fépBos) in 
shape, a rhomboid) and ¢rapezoid (Gr. rpameCoedis 
havirig somewhat of the form of a table (rpdwega)), 
the suffix has been used to form the names of many. 
geometrical fignres. 

Examples :—(ady.) Anat. adenoid, arachnoid, arytenoid, 
coracoid, hyoid, sigmord, thyrofd; Zool. amaboid, anthro- 
poid, cancroid, crinotd, echinoid, hydroid, ichthyotd, medu- 
soid, simtoid; Rot. ovord, scorpioid. 


(sbs.) Math. cardtoid, cycloid, ellipsoid, hypcrboloid, rhom- | 


bord, spheroid, trapezoid; Astron. asteroid, planetoid; 
Chem. albuminoid, athaloid, amyloid, colloid, crystalloid, 
metatloid, selenoid; Bot. avoid, fitcoid, rhizoid; Zool. 
zo0id; Min. avryedaloid. , 

The mot.L. -otda, -otdea, -otdew, -oidei, -oideus 
(Eng. -oideous), are derivatives of -otdes, -ord. 

-oidal. When the forin in -ofd is a sb., an adj. is 
formed in -ofda/ (see -Au); as conchoidal, cycloidal, 
rhomboidal, trapezoidal; so alkaloidal, asteroidal, 
Jucoidal, etc. 

Oidematous, variant of GEprmarous. 

|] Oidium (o,ididm), Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. gdv 
egg +-td:ov dim. suffix.] A former genus of para- 
silic fungi, comprising species now regarded as the 
conidial stage of various Hy of the family Zry- 
stphee; they canse various diseases of plants, and 
of the human subject. sfec. The species Ofditne 
Tuckeri (Erysiphe Tuckeri), or the disease of the 
vine produced by this; grape-mildew. 

1857 Berxeney Cryptog. Bot. § 318(L.) It has already heen 
shown that these supposed species of oidium are not true 
moulds, hut merely states of different species of erysiphe. 
1859 Temes 20 Sept. 8/3 The late rain has favonred the 

owth of the grapes which escaped the oidium and the 

ail. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 571 The 
sulphur-cure for the oidium, the most formidable disease 
that attacks the vine. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 956 The 
wet and sunless summer had bronght on the oidium, 

Oier, Oies, -ez, obs. ff. OvER, OYEz. 

Oignement, obs. form of O1ntuENt. 

Oigopsid, variant of @.corsip. 

Oikist, Oikoid, variant of Gctsr, CEcorp. 

Oil (oil), 56.1 Forms: see below. See also 
Exe sé. [Early ME. off, olfe, oyle, oile, a. ONF. 
olte, OF, sathe. ole, oflle, 13th c. ole, wille, 
15th c. oyle, Auilie, 16th. Autle (orig. masc.), 
in Fr. dial. ofe, exile, Pr. of, Sp. and It. offo (It. 
formerly ogiio):—L. oletm oil, olive oil; cf. olea 
olive. The OF. word was Ete, carller e/e:—*oli 
=OHG. off, Ger. a/, ad. L. oliunt, oleum ; this was 
superseded in 12~13th c. by the Fr. word in two 
types, a. o/i(e, B. ole, and their later reprs. (some 
of these perh. influenced by later F. (A)ui/e). The 
a. forms after 13th c. were only northern and esp. 
Sc., where «lyre, tetd/ie (éli) still survives. The 
13th c. colt, colte (sce Ex), eotle, connect the OE. 
and F. types.) 

A, Illustration of Forms, 

a, 2-4 oli, 3 olize, 3 (6 Sc.) olle, 4 Sz. ol3e, 
5 oly, oyly, ole; Sc. 6 olye, oley, oulie, vly(e, 
vily, 6-9 ulye, 8 ulgie, 8-9 ulyie, oolie, uley. 

e1r7g Lamb. flom, 79 An helendis Mon..wesch his 
wunden mid wine and smerede mid ol. ¢1ago Gen 4 Ex. 
2458 He ben smered.. Wid crisme and olie. ¢ 1440 Proms, 
Parv. 363/2 Oly, or ox oleunt. 1483 Cath, Angl. 259/1 
Ole, ofenin. 1500-20 Dunaar Poents xxvii. 48 ‘The viy 
hirstit ont. 1§r3 Doucras ners vi. iv. 37 The fat olie 
ted. 1553 olye] aa he set. 1536 BELLENOEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 
I. p. xxxviit, Ane fontane..quhair stremis of onlie springis 
ithandlie. 1549 Compl. Scot, xix. 161 ‘The. .vlye makkis the 
fyir mair bold. 1568 Bannatyne MS. (Hunterian Club) 394 
Sum of vily spewis ane quairt. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 
1. 57 Wi language glibeasoolie. #1774 Fercusson Election 
Poems (1845) 39 The barber..straikit it wi’ ulzie(= nlzie} 
1816 Scott Anfig. x, Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair 
wi' your nasty ulyie? 1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 33 
Outowre the ulye, midnicht late. 1858 Ramsay Aevren. 
Ser. 1. (1860) 261 The uley-pot, or uley cruse. . 

B. 3 eoile, 3-7 oyle, 3-8 oyl, 4-7 oile, (4 uile, 
oyel, 4-5 oylle, cille, 5 oel, hoyle, 6 huill), 4, 
7- oil, (9 vulgar and dial, ile). 

@ taag Leg. Kath. 2519 3et of be lutle banes .. flowed oder 
coile ut. 1497 R. Giouc, (Roll } 393 He let fulle corn & 
on! & win bi eche side. 1340 Ayend. 93 In pe writyngge ha 
clepep uile onre lhord. .‘ vile of blisse nor wepinge ’. NOf bise 
one byeb ysmered bo bet god heb ymad kynges. ¢ 1375 
_ursor M, 11870 (Gitt.) Pic and oil {Co/z. oile, Faixf, oyle} 
til his bi-houe. ¢1386 Chaucer Ant.'s 722103 Wiiicacantleth 
best naked with oille [v #7. oyle, oile] enoynt. ¢2400 
Mavwosgy. (Roxb,) xiv. 61 Pat table euermare dro} pez oel, 
as it ware of oliue. 1477 Haat Riveas (Caxton) Dies 7, 


I_hane putte more oille in my lampe to studie by. 16 
Staxtey Hist. Philos. U1. A 1 one sort is finid, 4 
Honey, Oyle. 1684 R. Water Nat, Exper, 27 If .. the 
Vial be filled with Oile. 1767 T. Hutcuinson /ist, Mass. 
IL. iv. 445 The consumption of oyt hy lamps. 1888 Ile [see 3f]. 
x. dial. 6 yolle, 7 yolld(?), youll. 
¢ 1568 in Swayne Sarin Church-2v, Ace. (1896) 116 Pynt 
of yolle for the Belles vd. 1610 ASS, dec. SA. Fokn's Mosp., 
Canteré., For yolld and caundelles. ibid., For youll. = 
B. Significatlon. 


1. A substance having the following characters 
(or most of them): viz. those of being liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, of a viscld consistence and 


OIL. 


characteristic smooth and sticky (unctuous) feel, 
lighter than water and insoluble in it, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, inflammable, chemically neutral. 

a. without a# or J/.; in early ase almost always 
== OLIVE-O1L, 


_¢ttgs (see Aa), arz00 £.E. Psalter xxiili.]. 5 pou fatted 
in oli mi heved yhit. cxg0g Land of Cohaygne 46 in 
£, E. P, (1862) 157 per bep riners..Of oile, melk, honi and 


| wine, cxgoo Maunpev. (Roxb) ii. 6 He wald send him of 


pe oile of pe tree of mercy. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bé. Cont. Prayer, 
Visit. Sick, As with this visible oyle thy body outwardly is 
annoynted. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, L.xemp. 11. Disc. viii. 84 The 
five foolish virgins..begd oyle. 1752 Hume Pol. Desc. iii, 
4: ‘Tis the oil which renders the motion of the wheel more 
smooth and easy. 1868 Browninc Xing & Bé. wv. 73 [They] 
spend their own oil in feeding their own lamp. ’ 

b. with a and /., indicating a particular kind 
or different kinds, 

The oils constitute a very large group of natural sub- 
stances, of animal, vegetable, or mineral origin. They are 
divided into three classes: (1) Fatty or fred offs (see Fatty 
6, Fixeo 40), of animal or vegetable origin, which (in 
common with /afs) are chemically triglycerides of fatty 
acids, and produce a permanent greasy stain on paper, etc; 
these are subdivided into drying ofls, which by exposure to 
air absorb oxygen and thicken into varnishes, and #oa- 
drying oils, which hy exposure ferment and become rancid; 
they are used as lubricants, as illuminants, in making soap, 
and for various other purposes. (2) Essential or volaétle 
oils (see EssENTIAL a. § bh), chiefly of vegetable (sometimes 
of animal) origin, which are acrid and limpid, and form the 
characteristic odoriferous principles of plants, etc.; chemi- 
cally, they are hydrocarbons, or mixtures of hydrocarbons 
with resins, etc. ; they are extensively used in medicine and 
perfumery, and in some cases in the arts. (3) A¢iuerad oils, 
which are chemically mixtures of hydrocarbons, and are 
used chiefly as illuminants. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De ?. R.xvit. xii. (MS, Bodl.) f. 219/2 
Many diners oile is pressedde oute of many divers binges 
and some oile is semple:; as oile of olife, oile of nottes, oile 
of popie..and some oile is medled and compowned. 1652 
Currerrer Eng. Physic. 3 Used outwardly as an Oyl or 
Oyntment. 1695 W. Hatirax in Phil Trans. 100 Perhaps 
he distributed among them Sweet Oyls, to be used in or 
after their Bathings. 1 ¥ Arautunot Ailes of Diet a61. 
1743 in Nature (1882) V1. 620 An oyle extracted from 
a flinty rock for the cure of rhenmatick,.and other cases, 
1875 Ure's Dict. Arts \11. 456 Essential oils .. are not 

reasy to the touch, like the fat oils, 1894 Mortev & 
Mute Watts’ Dict. Chen VW. 637/1 Oils are said to be 
‘fixed’ when they cannot be distilled either alone or with 
steam without undergoing decomposition; oils that can be 
so distilled being termed volatile or essential oils... Fatty 
oils that absorb oxygen from the air, and thus become 
slowly converted into varnishes are termed drying oils, e.g. 
linseed, hazel-nut, hemp, and poppy oils. Drying oils 
contain glycerides of linolelc ad similar unsaturated acids. 

ce. LHoly oil: oil used in religious or sacred rites, 
as the anointing of priests or kings, chrism, ex- 
treme unction, etc, 

6 £305 Sét Katherine 301 in E. E. P. (1862) 98 Of hire 
tumbe per vrnep ut holi oylle. 138a Wryetm Num. xxxv. a5 
The greet preest that with hooli oyle isanoynt. 1559 Alirr. 
Mag., Hen. Vi,v, When a crown in cradel made me king 
with oyle of holy thoumbe. 1613 Suaks. fen. Vill, Wot. 
88 She had all the Royall makings of a Queene; As holy 
Oyle, Edward Confessors Crowne. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) 
404/2 Since the seventh century the holy oils, formerly con- 
secrated at any time, have been blessed by the bishop in the 
Mass of this day (Maundy Thursday} , 

d, Old Chem. One of the five supposed ‘ prin- 
ciples’ of bodies. Oés. 

1706 Puittirs s,v., Among Chymists, Oil or Bebe is 
one of the five Principles of their Art, being a subtil, fat 
Substance, capable of taking fire, which usually arises after 
the Spirit. 1727-41 Cnampers Cycl. s.v. Edements, The 
four Papceles, salt, oil, water, and earth, are always found 
in all plants, /éfd. sv. Principe, The chymists make five 
principles; three whereof are called active principles..such 
as sale; sulphur or oil; and mercury or spirit... The two 
passive principles..are phlegm and caput snortuntnn | 

2. In the names of the varions kinds, nnlimiled 
in nomber: a. denoted by o#/ of with the name of 
the source (plant, animal, ctc.), or sometimes of a 
person, as ot! of almonds, amber, ben, cade, dill, 
cucalypius, fennel, geranium, juniper, lavender, 
etc. etc. ; of/ of Alatthiole (see quot. 1861), ot/ of scor- 
pions, oil of philosophers (sec PHILOSOPHEN). 

1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 
a17 b/t Oile of popie .. is moste made of blacke la sede. 
{See also tb.) ¢ 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 31a Oile of rosis, & 
be selke of an ey, ben good perfore. gga Hutoet, Oyle of 
almondes, mezofion, 1641 Faencu Destidl. iii. (1651) 73 There 
wdl remain, .the true Oil or Essence of Antimony, 166a R. 
Matnew Unl. Alch. § 89. 130 Anointing it witb Oyl of 
Amber and Oyl of Roses cee together. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece. i.§7 Take Oil of Scorpions, and Oil of Bees-wax. 1834 
Soutuey Daector xxiv. I. 236 Oil of swallows..procured by 
pounding twenty live swallows in a mortar with about as 
many different herbs, 1838 ‘I, Tuomson Chew: Org. Bodies 
469 Oi! of Bitter Almonds may be obtained by distilling 
bitter almonds with water. 1850 Dausexy Alomic The, x. 
(ed. 2) 345 A neutral ee of oxide of ethyle, commonly 
called at of wine. 1861 Hutme tr. Moguin- Tandon Ut. U1. 65 
The entire Animal ..infused in oil .. Scorpion (Oil of 
Matthiole). 1870 J. Powea L/andybh. ab, Bhs, iii. 46 Pieces 
of cotton impregnated with oil of cedar or of birch, 1896 
Iaatey Mat. Med. (cd. 6) 413 Oil of Cade is a brown 
inflammable tarry liquid, with a strong acrid taste. 

b. The name of the source, or other defining 
word, preceding of/, as argan oil, brick oil, cod 
liver otl, cottonseed oil, fish oil, linseed oil, olive oil, 
etc., ete.,-Aatr off, salad oil, etc. (see these words); 
animal oil, any oil obtained from an animal body ; 
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spec. Dippel’s animal otl,an oil pce by distilla- 
tion from stag’s horns, etc. and used In medicine; 
dead oll (see DEAD D. 2); sweet oil = OxivE-o1L. 

1565 in Neg. Privy Counc. Scol. 1. 360 Twa barrell of 
fiche huill, 158: Mutcasten Pos‘tions xxxiv. (1887) 123 
‘Then were they gpaet with sweete oyle. 1766 Gent/, Mag. 
Apr. 171/1 The oil called Zacchzxun's oil, is expressed from 
the fruit of a tree that..is said..to be of the kind which 
Zaccheus climbed, 1823 Craan Secknol. Dict., Dippel’s 
animal oil,, .s0 called from the chemist who first observed it. 
1836-41 Baanog Man. Cheon, (ed. 3) 1333 Beech-nut oil, the 
decorticated nuts of the beech-tree.. yield nbout 15 per cent. 
pf oil resembling olive oil, 186: Hutme tr. AMZoguiu- 
Tandon W. mt. 188 Animal oil is produced in great abundance 
by the Whale and the Porpoise. 1883 Fisheries Exhrb, 
Catal, (ed. 4) 160 Whale Oil, White and Black Porpoise 
Oil,. .Seal Oil, Seurgeon Oil, &c. 

¢, rarely, with defining worl following, as + oil 
eastor = CASTOR OIL, t oi] olive = OLIVE-OIL. 

1779 M. Cutten in Life, Frauds, § Corr. (1888) 1. 75 Making 
fn screw to express *oil castor. {1309 Durham Acc. Rolls 
6,j barello *olet olive] 1469 in Houses. Ord. (1790) 102 
Oyle olif for Lent, 1535 Coverpace Lev. xxiv, a That 
they brynge pure oylo olyue beaten fur lightes. 1545 
Nottingham Kee. U1. 224 A pynt oyle Olyve. 1673 PAIL 
Trans. VIEL, 6:02 That Aqua vita swims upon Oyl-olive. 

d. in pattly-anglicized phrases from French; 
+ oil-de-bay (-dares) = oil of bay (obtained from 
the bay laurel); foil d’olive = OL1VE-oIL; ‘foil- 
de-rose, lr. L. ofenm rosenm. 

2545 Kales of Customs cjh, *Oyle debay the barrell con- 
leinynge c. pounde. x60z Howtrann ray (1634) I. 434 
Some take the Bay berries only, and thereout presse oile-de- 
Baies, 1607 Vorsett owrf Beasts (1658) 273 A Goose 
feather anointed with Oyl-de-bay. ¢1400 Lan/franc's Cirurg. 
: *Qile de oliue pat is nou3t ripe. 1419 Lider Albus (Rolls) 

. 224 Karke de oille dolive, 1535 Lyxorsav Satyre 4057 
'Yo..mix,.saiffrone with oyl-dolie, a1g85 Pocwaer //ytin 
w. Montgomerie 234 For thy feuer..take old-oly Mixt wit 
amouthfull of melancholy, ¢xqa0 Pallad. on Hus6. vi. 213 
*Oilderose Me may baptize and name hit. 

3. In figurative and allusive uses, 

a. Ia allusion to the use of oil for anointing 
(ceremonial or medicinal), or for maintaining light 
or heat; ¢sf.in reference to ‘smooth’, ¢. ¢. soothing 
of flattering, words (see also b). 

erzg0 S. Eng, Leg. I. 5/146 With Oyle of milce smeorien 
him. a@1300 Cursor AZ. 955 Pe oil o merci. a1340 Hamrore 
fsalter cxxvii, 4 Enoynt wip oy! of charite. ¢1380 Wyevir 
Serm, Sel. Whe. IT. 38 pis devocioun is pe oyle. 1384 — 
Ps. xiiv. 8 [xlv. 7] Therfore enoyntide thee God, thi God, 
with oile of gladnesse befor thi felawis. 1536 /’ilg7. ae 
(W. de W. 1531) 154 Swete vnecyon of oyle of the holy 
goost. 13: Ervor Gow, 1, xxv, Two or three drops of the 
sweete oyle of remembraunce. 1638 Suratey Mart, Soldier 
us, iii, A little oyle of favour will scoure thee agen, And 
make thee shine us bright. 1657 ‘l'rarr Count. Fod xxix. 25 
He had so fourhished the red of Justice with the Oyle of 
Mercy, 1781 in Hono Everyday Bk 11. 835 His wants 
are supplied by the oil of his tongue. 1877 G. Dawson 
Prayers (1878) 46 When the oil of life has run out. 

+b. Phr. Zo hodd or bear up otf: 10 use flatter- 
ing speech, flatter. Gos. : 

4367 Taevisa [igden (Rolls) 111. 447 A greet deel of hem 
«hilde up be kynges oy] [L. wtagua convivantium parte 
assentiente), 1399 GOWER Conf Mil. 172 Prophetes false 
manyo mo To bere up oil, and allo tho Affermen that which 
he hath told. 1399 Lauct. AXich. Nedeles wt. 186 For 
braggynge and for bostynge and beringe vppon oilles. 

c. To add (put) oil to the fire, flames, etc.: to 
heighten or aggravate fury, passion, or the like; 
to ndd fuel to the flame’. 

a@rs48 Hatt Chron, (1809) 820 There were also certaine 
other malicious and busye persones who added Oyle..to the 
Fornace. « Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 229 As the 
common Syne is, powell oyle vpon the fyre. 1647 CowLey 
Mistress, Encurable iv, But Wine, alas, was Oy! to th’ fire. 
1822 Scorr Pirate iv, Serving only like oil to the flame. 

a. In varions phrases referring to the use of an 
oil-lamp for nightly stndy; e.g. + ¢o dose one's ort, 
to study or Iabour in vain (os.); fo smell of otl, 
to bear marks of laborious study; fo éurn the 
midnigh? oil, to study late into the night. 

@ 1948 Wart Chron, tien. V, 35b, That thei were like to 
lese bothe worke and oyle. 1576 Newton Lemute's Complex. 
Epistle, None of indifferent iudgemente, shall thinke his 
oyle & labour lost. r6go Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. 
(ed. 2) To Rdr, 3 A work of this nature..should smell! of 
oyle if duly and deservedly handled. x6g0 G. Daniet 

vinarch., Crastini Aninn 16 As were that worth our 

Rraines, and Midnight Oyle. @ 1668 Denuam Poems 47 
What from Johnson’s oil and sweat did flow. 1675 B. 
Witson Sfadacrene Dunelm.72 That work needs not smell 
of Oy!l. ax a Suenstone Elegies xi. 27, 1 teimm’‘d in 
lamp, consum‘d the midnight oil. 181a Fain, ev. XX. 
227 He may have..wasted the midnight oil in preparing... 


justeuction. : 

©. To pour oil spor the waters, etc. : to appease 
strife or disturhanee; in allusion to the effect of 
oil upon the agitated surface of water. (Cf. OxEtc, 
quot. 1894.) 

Ieee Phil. Trans, UXIMV. 1. 445 (reading) Of the stilling 
of Waves hy means of Oil. Extracted from sundry Letters 
between Benjamin Franklin LL.D. etc. /éfd. 447 Pliny's 
account of a practice among the seamen of his time to still 
tho waves in a storm by pouring oil into the sea,] 1847 
W., B. Barine In Croker Papers (1884) 11. xxv. 103 Lord G. 
(Beatinck]. spokeangrily. D'Israeli poured oil and calmed 
the waves. 1855 Mottry Dutch Sef. v. i. (1866) 663 The 
fiery words of Don John were not as oil to troubled water. 
1867 Twottore Chron, Sarset VU. xiii, Then Mrs. Grantly.. 
strove to change the subject, and threw oil upon the waters. 
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f. To strike off (U.S.): Ht. to reach the oil 
(petroleum) in sinking « shaft for it through the 
overlying slrata; hence jig. [Si to hit upon 
a source of rapid profit and affluence. 

1866 Punch's Almanack (last page), Barber has struck 
‘Tle’, but it will not do for the hair. 1875 /unch 6 Mar. 
2/2 He has certainly ‘struck oil’ {fn the Costa Rica and 

onduras loans. 1888 Lowet Hz. (1890) VI. 207 We are 
a nation which has struck ile. 


g. In humorously allusive phrases, imitating | 


the names of kinds of oil (see 2, and cf. ANOINT 
3b, 5, Grease v. 4b, Ow wv. 2): toil of angels 
(Ayeen 6), gold employed in gifts or bribes (ef. 
Inpran off); otf of barley, orl of wee, malt liquor ; 
otl of baston, birch, hazel, holly, whip, hazel oil, 
hickory otl, stirrup oil, strap oil, » bealing or flog- 
ng (with a birch-rod, hazel-stick, etc.); tot! of 

‘ool, flatlery uscd 10 befool a person (ods.). 

1sga Garene Upset. Courtice Ejb, The palms of their 
hands so hot that they cannot be coold volesse they be rubd 
with the oile of “angels. 1623 Massinces Dk, Milan wt ii, 
Thave seen, .his stripes wash d off With oi] ofangels. a 1700 
BE. Dret. Cant. Crrw, Oyl of *Barley, strong Drink. 1608 
Wirtnats Dict, 308 They call it vulgarly the oyle of *Baston, 
or n sower cudgell., 1828 Craven Goss. (ed. 2), Osl of *birch, 
a flogging with a hirchrod. 2785 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) th 
Ode ta R. A.'s, Reynolds. . prithee, seek the Courtier’s school 
And learn to manufacture oil of “fool. ¢ 1678, 1825, 1894 Oil 
of *hazel, hazel-oil [see Hazen! re, 4c]. 1825 Brockett V.C. 
Gloss., Ofl-of-hazel, a sound drubbing, 1894 H. Gazorner 
Unoft. Patriot 168 VC 1'd behaved that way with my father 
he would have prescribed a little *hickory oil, 1608 Penny- 
fess Parl. in Harl, Mise, (ed. Park) 1, 183 The oil of *holly 
shall prove a present remedy for a shrewd housewife. 
¢1648-so Baatuwatr Barnadces Frni. title-p., The oyle of 
*malt and juyce of spritely nectar Have made my Mose 
more valiant than Hector. 1693 Poor Robin (N.), Now for 
to cure such a disease as this, The oy! of *whip the surest 
medicine is. 

4, = Ot-covour. Often in pl. ofls. 

(1574 la W. H. Turner Select, Ree. Oxford 351 The.. 
pe and coloringe..w'® good colots and oyles. 1594 

tat Jewell-ho. 1. 33 To refresh the colours of olde peeces 
that bee wrought in oyle.] 1663 Gersten Counse/ 84 Painters 
work of ordinary lights of windowes in oy], 184: W. 
Spat.omne Jialy & Ct, fst. Hutt. iv. 403 Tad capes painting 
in oils ami be considered to have ern by him [Poussin] 
brought almost to perfection, 1867 Vat. Facycl. 1. 857 
Antonello da Messina. .the first talian who painted in oils, 


b. colfog. An oil-painting, a picture painted in 
oils. Chiefly in p/. 


1890 Eng. Ilustr. Mag. 272 Some fair oils hy German | 


artists, 1892 Pad! AtallG. 28 May 5/1 Visitors to the studio 
will also find some thirty or forty small oils of dogs. 

5. collog. abbrev. of Oitsxin, Chiefly in p72. 

3891 J. Date Round the World 330 A young man dressed 
usin a full suit of ' oils’. 

6. attrib. and Comé. a. attrib. Of, consisting of, 
pertaining to, or dealing with oil, as ot/-éath, 


| -brush, -cooper, -dregs (hence or/-dreg vb., to treat 


with oil-dregs), -/uel, globule, -merchant, -monger, 


-mongery, ~particle, ete.; containing or conveying | 


oil, as otl-botile, -car, -cell, -closel, -cock, -duct, 
t-fat, -horn, -jar, -pot, pump, -safe, -sink, -lank, 
-vase, -vat, -vessel, elc.; producing, or used in the 
production or distribution of oil, as oré-factory, 
-land, -region, -shale, -shop, -well, ec.; obtained 
or made from oil, as o7/ gas, spiri?; in which oil 
is used as fuel, etc., as orl-engine, -lamp, -launch, 
niotor, -stove; belonging or relating to oil-paint- 
ing, painted in oils, as otf group, head, picture. 
b, Objective and obj. gen., as ot/-bearing, carrying, 
-contatning, ~disiributing, -producing, “refoning, 
-ytelding adjs.; otl-atomizer, -crusher, -distributor, 
drawer, -dripper, -refiner, -spreader. ©. Instru- 
mental, etc., as of/-hardening ; oil-bright, -buitered, 
-dried (dried of oil, having the oil dried up), -driven, 
fe fired, -laden, -lit, -smelling, -soaked adjs. Gk 
imilative, etc., 28 ot/-dike, -green, -yellow adjs. 
1886 A, Wincusie Walks Geol. Field 136 The particular 
causes and conditions of *oil-accumulation, 1838 T. lomson 
Chen. Org, Bodies 663 Exposed..by means of an “oil-bath, 
toa teniperature betweeh 300° und 350". 1770-4 A. Hustea 
Georg. Ess. ¥.57 Rapeand hempare cane eee 1598 
EK ise Shial. (1878) 29 Hence with these fidlers whose 
*oyle-huttred lines, Are Panders vato llsts, 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 4174/4 An Apprentice to an *Oyl-Cooper in 
London. | 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 35 The price of cake.. 
gives a higher profit to the *oil-crushers, 1751 T. Swarr in 
Lett. Lit, Aten (Camden) 374 Tillotson..was a wet and 
dry-salter, or *oildrawer in mdon, ¢x4z0 Pallad. on 
Hus6. 1 479 *Oildreggis mixt with cley. /drd. 482 Drie 
hit wel, and then *oyldregge hitefte, rggz Hetorr, Oyle 
dregges, Muria, Amarica, Avturet, %§93 Stans. Rich. Lf, 
1. i, 32x My “oyle-dride Lampe. 1893 Zimes 20 Mar, 


This “oil-driven locomotive is at once en innovation and | 


& success, Westnt, Gas 17 Nov. 2/3 One of the 
modern Sduten motors, férd. 1 Dec. 6/3 The first exhibi- 
tion of any *oil-engines in thix country..in_1887 in the 
Agricultural Hall. F S. Eng. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in 
Herrig Archiv LXXXIE, 396/124 A whit coluere . . brou3t 
an *oyl-fat in here bele, 1886 A. Wancustt MWatks Geol. 
Field 137, 1 will now give you the whole pomety of *oil- 
finding and oil-prodoction. 1888 Pall Afali G. 23 Apr. 11/3 
*Oil-fuel boats, and life-saving apparatus, 1823 J, Hapcocx 
Dom. Amusem. 79 *Oil Gas,..that obtained from oil, 1580 
Hottypano Treas. Fr. Tone, Vue butre a mettre Uhurle, 
an *oyle glasse, a vyole. 1845 Buon Diz. Liver 207 Some 
Cells contain small ‘oil-glabules, marked by the clear rings. 
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1673 Load. Gus. No. 6485/4 One *Oyl green Carpet. 

Pouttock Geol, 314 of a fine oil He or pee: 
colour. Nature 18 Sept. sos This process of *oil- 
hardening, introduced first by Armstrong ip the case of 
barrels, is now almost unlversally adopted for all gun forgings, 
1535 Covegoae 1 San. xvi 13 Then toke Samuel his *oyle 
horne, & anoynted him, @ 1661 Hotvoay Jerenal 136 T 

makes with his great oil-born much ado. 183: Brewster 
Nat. Magte xiii. (1833) 323 A small *oil-lamp on the Aoor. 
1605 Tiumen Quersi?, v xv, Kiijb, Sulphur..the natural, 
motst, original, *oylelike, ¢s420 Pallad, om Hush. Tub. 274 
Olyuys, putacioun, and *oi] makynge. 1837 Warrrocs, etc. 
Bh. Trades sige 349 Another species of *oil-merchants 
deal mostly in sweet oils, and a few leading articles of 
foreign produce, termed dry saltery, 1896 baily News 
16 ‘Noy. 4/2 The Daimler “oil-motors.. were ttrongly in 
evidence, 1862 Tuornsuay Life Turner 1.258 His early 
erin were dark and heavy. ¢cxqgo froms, Parv. 
364/32 *Oly te, or oly vesselle, 1669 RK. Mowracy in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1, 448 A vinegar poe, 
oil ot and sugar boz, 845 Srocqueten Hand+h. Brit, 
Indice (1854) (37 Corn, cotton, *oil-producing plants, and 
sugar, 1884 Boston (Mass.) rl, 32 Nov, 3/5 the Pennsyl- 
vania *oilregion. 1677 A. HI. Geeen PAys. Ceol, ii. § 6. 72 
When Shales contain enough bitumicous matter to be used 
for the manufacture of Paraffin they are called "Oil Shales, 
tg Oates Narr. Popish Plot 32 Where they foand an 
*Oyl-shop, which the said Groves bragg‘d he fir'd. s752 
Sim J. Hint //ist, Auins. 315 They generally purchase 
--the bottoms of the casks at our oil-shops. 1884 F. J. 
Barsten Hatch & Clocks. 47 °Oil sinks are formed in 
watch and clock plates so that..the oil is kept close to the 
pivot. 1894 H. Gaxoenes Unof. Patriot 173 It was the 
smell of smoke and *oil-soaked cloth. 1884 //calth Exrhib, 
Catal, 66/2 Se Stoves, 1885 J. S. STALLvaeass 
tr. Iehn's Wand. Plants & Anint.94 Tho numerous *oil- 
vases given as prizes at the games instituted hy Pisistratus. 
fs in Swayne Saruin Church-ww. Ate. (1896) 5, ij *oylevates 
ot silver, 1614 Biete Transl, Pref, 3 A whole cellar full 
of *oyle vessels, 188: Rayrmono Mining Gloss., *Orlewell, 
a dug or bored well, from which petroleum is obtained hy 
pumping or Hy natural flow. 1843 Portiocx Geol. 214 
Of a rich yellowish-green, or “oil yellow colour, 1887 
Motosey Forestry W. Afr 76 The principal *oil-yielding 


se 

6. Special Combs. : oil-beetle, a beeile of the 
genus Afeloe, which exudes an oily liqaid when 
alarmed; oil-berry, + (a) an olive; (6) ?a name 
for the fruit of the Oil-Palm (£¢wis guineensis) ; 
oil-bird, name for various birds yielding oil; (a) the 
Gvacnaro of the West Indies and S. America, 
Steatornis caripensis; (6) a Frocmoutu of Ceylon, 
Batrachostomus moniliger, (c) the Fuumar, /ud- 
marus glactalis; oil-box, (a) a box in which oil is 
slored; (4) in Afachinery, ‘1 box containing 2 
supply of oil for a journal, and feeding it by means 
of a wick or other device’ (Knight Dict, Afech. 
1875); oil-bush [Bcsu 54.2], a socket containing 
oil in which an upright spindle runs; oil-can, 
a ean for holding oil; sfee. = O1LEn 3; toll-caso 
= OILSKIN (o4s.); oil-eellar, (a) a cellar for 
storage of oll; (4) a small reservoir for oil in 
n piece of machinery; t oil-clock ast $6.3] 
= ott-beetle; ofl-coat, a coat of oiled cloth, an 
oilskin coat (ef. OILED 1 ¢, quot. 1672); oil-cup, 
a small vessel to hold oil for lubricating, cither 
portable (= OILER 3), or altached to the machinery 
and acting automatically (ef. of/-box b, or¢-cellar b) ; 
oil-derrick, a derrick or frame used in boriug for 
mineral oil; oil-drop, name for the rudimentary 
umbilical vesicle in the eggs of some fishes; oil- 
field, an area or a tract of country occupied by 
oil-bearing strata; oll floor-eloth (see OILCLOTH); 
oil-garden, n garden of olives grown for oil; 
oil-gauge (-gage), a hydrometer for measuring the 
specific gravity of oils, an oleomeler; oil-gilding, 
gilding in which the gold-leaf is laid on a surface 
formed of linseed-oi] mixed with a yellow pigment 
(oil-gold size); oil-gland,n gland which secretes 
oil; sfec. the uropygial or coccygeal gland In 
birds, which secretes the oil with which they preen 
their feathers; oll-gold (see ot/-gi/ding); oil- 
hole, n small hole drilled in & machine, into which 
oil can be dropped for lubricating ; oil-jack, 1 
vessel with a spont, in which oil can be heated; 
oll-meal, ground linseed cake; oil-palnt, paint 
made by mixing a pigment with oil (= O1L- 
COLOUR) ; oil-painting, (a) the aetion, or art, of 


| painting in oils; (6) a picture painted in oils; 
| ofl-palm, a s 


cies of palm yielding oil; esp. 
Elzis guincensis, which yields palm-oil; oil-paper, 

per made transparent or waterproof by soaking 
in oil; oil-plant, any plant yielding an oil (usually 
with defining word, as casior-oi! plant, croton-oil 
plant, etc.) ; spec.the GinciLi, Sesamum indicum ; 
oil-press, an apparatus for expressing oil from 
frnits, seeds, etc. ; oil-presser, one whose trade is 
to press oi] from seeds, etc. ; the manager of an oil- 
press; oil-rubber, in Lngraving,a rol! of woollen 


| cloth moistened with oil, ased for ceeniee 


elc. ; oil-sand, a stratum of sandstone yielding oil; 


oil-shark, any species 2 sual yielding I, esp. 
Galeorhinus syoplerus of Califointa; o1l-anes 
a slew made Me oiitiin or ollepaper; + oil-silk 
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=QOiLeD si/é; oil-smeller (U..5.),a person who 
professes to discover oil-bearing strata for well- 
boring by the sense of smell; oil-spring, a spring of 
mineral oil (with or without admixture of water) ; 
oil-stock, £cc/, a vessel for containing holy oil ; 
oil-tawing, the process of tawing skins in oil, in 
the manufacture of oiled leather; oil-tempered a. 
(of steel}, tempered by means of oil; oil-test, oil- 
tester, a contrivance for ascertaining some property 
of oils, as their flashing-point, burning-point, or 
lubricating quality; oil-tight ¢. [after watertight), 
of such a degree of tightness as to prevent oil irom 
passing through; oil-tongued a., haviag an ‘oily’ 
tongue, characterized by smooth or flattering 
speech; oil-tube, a lube conveying oil, as the 
vittee in the fruits of Umdellifere; oil-way, a 
channel for the admission of oil to lubricate a 
hinge or the like; oil whetstone = OILsTONE sé.; 
+oil wort, ?a vegetable yielding oil, or eaten 
with oil (ods.). See also O1L-Bac, OILCAKE, etc. 


1658 Rowtann Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 1016 Ia English it 
may fitly be called the *Oyl-beetle, or the Oy'-clock. 18/9 
Lussock Sct. Lect. 43 A small parasite..on one of the wild 
bees was the larva of the oil-beetle. 1384 Wycutr 1a, xvii, 
6 As the shaking out of the “vile berie [1388 the fruyt of 
olyue tre]. 1878 H. M. Stanrev Dark Cont. M1. ix. 281 
The oil-berry tree, the black ivory nut-tree, which might be 
made a valuable article of commerce, 1893 JVestue. Gaz. 
‘27 Nov. 7/1 The *oil-bird of Trinidad, so called on account 
of its excessively pe fat, not to sa he 


Newton Dict. Birds, Guacharo, the anish- American 


name of what English writers have lately taken to calling the | 


Oil-Bird, the Steatornis en of ornithologists. 1799 
Sporting Mag. X1V. 28 *Oil-boxes and hoop-fellied wheels 
are great improvements. 1839 TuackeEaay Afajor Gahagan 
ix, Their fall upsetting the .. *oil-can. 1741 Gentil. Mag. 
XI. 15 Tea in *oil-case bags, 19764 Westey Fru, 16 Jan., 
I was, persuaded to put on an oil-casehood. ¢ 1420 Padlad. 
on Husb. 1. 499 Me may also doon other diligence Aboute 
an “oilcelar, hit for to warme. 1875 Knicut Dicl. Afech., 
Oil-cellar, an oil-reservoir ia the bottom of a journal-box. 
1653 Flemings in Oxford (QO. H. 5.) I, 62 For an *oyle- 
coat and hatt-case..16—00. 1850 Croven Dipsychus 1 iv. 
4 It falls from off me like the rain From the oil-coat. 1875 
Cnicut Dict. Mech., * Orlcup. When portable, for oiling 
machinery, they are considered as Oilers, 1895 Alod. Steam 
Eng. 39 Oil-cups for screwing into these openings may be 
purchased. 1885 Science 22 May 425/1 The egg of the cod 
+ buoyant, bat withont aa “oil-drop. 1894 Dublin Rev. Oct. 
434. The principal sources of liquid fuel are the American 


94 


to render its revolutions easier. 1601 Hotrann Péiny I. 

14 "Oyle whetstones that barbars vse. 1493 Festivadl (W. 
ae W. 1515) 108 He ete but brede and *oyle wortes. 

+ OU, 56.2 Cds. [An alteration of Otro; perh. 
confused with It. ofo oil.] = Otto 1. 

1706 Puittirs, Of7 or Olfo (in Cookery), a rich sort of 
Potage after the Spanish way, made of Buttock-beef, part 
of a Fillet of Veal, of a Leg of Mutton, and of raw Gammon 
of Bacon, with Ducks, Partridges, Pigeons, Chickens, Quails, 
Sausages, and a Cervelas, all fry'd hrown, and afterwards 
boil’d with all sorts of Roots and Herbs. Ovés (for Fish- 
ag are also Lhd aed with Peas-soop, several sorts of 
Fish, Roots and Pulse. 1745 Bravtry Fam, Dict. s. v., To 
have an Oil for Flesh-Days, take all Sorts of good Meats, 
viz. Part of a Buttock of Beef [etc.}. 


Oil, v. [f. Orn 5d.1) 
1, trans, To apply oil to; to anoint. 
+a. To ponr oil upon ceremonially, esp. in con- 


secrating to the office of king: =Anoint v. 2. Obs. | 


c14qo R, Gloucester’s Chron. 7243 (MS. Camb, Ee 4. 31) 
Fram king alfred, be kunde more, pat nerst was oyled [4/S, 
Cotton Caligula A, xi, yeled) at rome. did. 5329 (MS. 
Digby 205) Pe pope lyoun him blessede..And he kiages 
croune of bis lond..Sette him on and oyled [eardier ALSS. 
elede] him. ¢ 1580 Sioney Ps, xxits, iv, Thou oil’st my head, 
thon fill’st my cupp. 1764 Cuvacni, Gotham 1. 337 Jebu, 
oil'd for Ahab's sin. s 

b. To ptt oil on; to moisten, rub, smear, or 


| lubricate with oil. Phr, Zo o#/ the wheels (also fig.). 


condition, 1893 | 


and Russian *oil-fields. 21756 Mrs. Hevwoop Mew Prerent | 


(1771) 258 Directions concerning “Oil Floor-Cloths. 1535 
Coverpatr 1 Sam, viib 14 Voure best londe and vyn- 
yardes and *oyle-gardens shall he take. 1835-6 Toop 
Cycl. Anat, 1. 271/2 The neck of the bird ..can be 
made to apply the beak to the coccygeal *oil-gland. 1893 
Neiwron Dict. Birds s.v., Analysis of the secretion of 
the Oil-gland shews that its composition closely resembles 
that of the sebaceous product of Mammals. 1710 Brit. 
al follo II. No. 89. 2/1 Night Peices onght to be..in *Oyl- 
Gold, or Oyl-Lacker. 1875 Knicut Dect. Afech. s.v. Oil- 
gilding, Oil-gold size, made of boiled linseed-oi! and ochre, 
1875 Ure's Dictionary ef Arts Il. 1055 (s. ve Varatsh) The 
assistant is thea to lift up the “oil-jack .. layiag the spout 
over the edge of the pot. 1886 C. Scorr Shecp-Fariming 
51 Linseed cake, or *oilemeal ay it is sometinies termed, Is 
always relished hy a sheep. 1790 Roy in Phil. Trans, 
LXXX. 184 The French rods were covered with several coats 
of “oil-paint to prevent their imbibing the salt water. 1898 
Wests, Gaz 17 Nov. 3/1 His splendid success in the use of 
oil-paint as an artistic material. 1782 H. Wacrore Vertue's 
Anecd, Paint. (cd. 3) 1. i.11 note, My. Raspe..has proved that 
oil. ea doe known loag before its pretended discovery 
by Van Eyck. 1859 Gutzick & Trans Paind. 76 Until the 
time of Correggio and Titian, the peculiar beanties of oil 
painting were unknown, 1862 Tuornsury Life Turner 1. 
351 In this first period Turner's oil paintings were bold 
and dark, 1866 Treas. Bot. 443/2 Eéxis guincensis, the 
African *Oil Palm, which yields the celebrated palm oil, is 
anative of tropical Western Africa. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. 
Box, Streets ii, The candle in the transpareat lamp, manu- 
factured of eT Re bas been blown ont. 1848 tr. //of- 
meitter’s Trav, Ceylon & India 208 Sesantunt (oil plant), 
Ricinus (castor-oil tree). 1884 Mitten /lant-n., Arachis 
Aypogza, .. Ground-nut or Earth-nat Oil-plaat; Sassia 
longifolia, Mpa, Mipoo, or Mlupie oil-plant ; Carapa guia. 
neusts, Carap, Crab, or Andiroba Oil-plant; Croton Tigtinn, 
Croton-oil-p! ant 4 Ricinus conununts, «. Castor-oil-plant $ 
Sesamus indicum, .Gingelly-, or Gingilie-, Oil-plant, Tit-, 
or Teet-, Oil-plants S. zadicum and S. orientale, Benne 
oil-plant. 1915 Luont Padladio's Archit. (1742) 1.65 On the 


right-hand you have the “Oil-presses, and other places forthe | 
Oil. ¢1865 Lerursy in Cire. Sc. 1. 105/1 Me Brotha | 


..is a large *oil-presser. ¢ 1790 Imison Sch.-Art I1.44 The 
tools necessary for engraving are, the *oil-ruhber, burnisher, 
scraper, oil-stone, needles, and ruler. 1883 Century Mag. 
Jaly 330/1 When the *oil-sand is struck, the oil, mingled 
with gas, spurts up with great force. 178, CavALto in 
Phil, Trans, UXXU. 438 This slip of ail-nilk answers 
Letter than a piece of bladder or leather. 1868 Dana Jin, 
(ed. s) 725 The *oil spring of Cuba, Alleghany Co., N. Y., 
called the Seneca Oil Spring, .. was described hy Prof. Silli- 
man_in 1833..as adirty pool. 1897 W. Watsn Secr. Hist, 
Oxf, Movers, viii. (1898) 248 The *oilstock of the Holy Chrism 
is kissed in place of the Pax. 1884 Scéence 13 June 724/1 
Bars of *oil-tempered and untempered steel, 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech, *Oit-lest, for ascertaining the degree of heat 
at which the hydrocarbon vapors of petroleum are liable to 
explode. 1898 Darly News 1 Oct. 7/2 Cement tester, “oil 
tester; apparatus for the testing of pressure and vacuam 
gauges and indicators. 1859 RANune Steane Eugine 
(Cent) An *oil-tight stuffing-box. 1631 Massincea Ar 
peror Last vy. ii, The proud attributes, By “oil-ton 
flattery imposed upon us. 1840 Archxologia XX1 


ed | 
X. 62 | 
An oblique perforation in the stone served as an “oilway - 


To oil out,in Painting, to moisten (those parts of a picture 
intended to be retouched) with a thia coating of oil. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 363/1 Oyle wythe oyle. 1598 Ludlow 
Churchiw, Acc. (Camden) 169 Item, to William Glover, for 
oylinge and coloringe yt [an hour glass} 1643 Carve Sacer. 

ovt.13 Would he have the Chariot move swiftly, who .. 
will not Oyle the Wheeles? 1703 Moxon Afech, éxerc.171 
So oft as the Workman has occasion to oyl the Centers of 
the Work. 1859 Guttick & Ttuss Past. 201 This opera- 
tion is termed ‘oiling out’. 1884 Sreepy Sport v. 67 They 
should be wiped clean and free from damp, then fone 

2, fig. & To oil the hand (fist): to bribe (cf. 
Axoint v, 3b). Also with the person as obj. 

1602 and Pt. Return fr, Parnass. w. ii. 601 Must his 
worships fists bee needs thea oyled with Angells? 1652 
J. Wricnt tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox 1x. 210 Speaking in 
private to the same Officer (whose hand he had already 
oyled). 1901 Daily Chron.13 Avg. 6/7 Certain officials had 
to be ‘ oiled. 

b. (2) To make ‘smooth’ or bland; ¢0 of! one's 
tongue, to adopt or use flattering speech. (6) To 
besmear with flattery, to flatter (= ANOINT v. 3a). 

1607 Dexter & Wesster //itt, Sir 7. Wyatt D's Wks. 
1873 IIL. 102 Hast thou betraide me? yet with such a 
tongue, so smoothly oilde. a@1716 Soutn Serm, (1727) IV. 
ix. 387 No wonder if Error, oiled with Obsequiousness, .. has 
often the Advantage of ‘I'rath, 1730 Suenstone Aural 
sirance 108 The reptile race, That oil the sa ie and bow 
the knee, 1887 R. Bucuanan Heir of Linne i, Oil my yoice, 
and I’m your man. 2 . 

3. To supply or feed with oil. 

3614 Sytvester Bethulia’s Rescue v.120 Gagos, too-apt,.. 
Thus oyles the Fire, which but too-fast did bura. ‘ 

4. To convert (butter or grease) into oil by melting. 

1759 Ann. Reg. 66 The butter is oiled by hot water, 1842 
Baruam fngol, Leg., Si. Cuthbert, And the fish is all 
spoil'd, And the butter’s all oil'd, And the soup’s got cold 
in the silver tureen, —« 

b. intr. To become of the consistence of oil. 

1741 Compl. Fam.Piece wii. 114 Take Care the Butter do 
not oil. 1796 Mas. Giasse Cookery xi.175 Boil all together 
and send it up immediately, or else it will oi Afod. Add 
warmed butter, being careful not to allow it to oil, 

Oi'l-bag. a. A sac or gland in an animal 
body which secretcs or contains oil. b. A bag to 
contain material from which oil is to be expressed. 
c. A bag to contain oil for any purpose. 

1713 Deanam Phys. Fheol, vit. i (1727) 334 note, In most 
.- Birds there is only one Gland ; in which are divers. . Cells, 
ending in two or three larger Cells, link erase the Nipple 
of the Oil-bag. 1798 Becknar fist. New Hampsh. V1. 
161 The oil-bag of the musquash, wrapped in cotton, affords 
a perfume, grateful to those who are fond of musk. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Afech., Oil-bag, a sack of horsehair or cocoa- 
nat fiber, used ia pressing oleine from the stearinein a press. 


Oilcake (oi'1,k2k). The cake or mass of com- 
pressed seeds (rapeseed, linseed, cottonseed, or 
other kind) which is left after pressing out so much 
of the oil as can be thus extracted; used as a 
fattening food for cattle or sheep, or as manure, 


(Usually as a substance; less commonly with A/.) 
aft W. Tnuomeson &. NM. Advoc. 41 They shall not be 
fed with Graves, Oil Cakes, Horse-Flesh. 1805 7rans. 
Soc. Arts XXI111. 41 Feeding the cows with green food and 
oil-cake. 1859 4 Year Round No. 29. 5} Our greatest 
agricultural revolution was produced by feeding mutton on 
oil-cake and sliced turnips, 

Comés, 1865 Dickens Afui. Fr.1. x, An oilcake-fed style 
of business-gentleman, 

Oileloth (oi'1kipp). 

1. A general name for any fabric of cotton, linen, 
hemp, etc. prepared with oil, so as to be rendered 
waterproof. a. = OILSKIN. 

1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 135 Which Coaches 
+. are distinguished by this, that they are covered with 
green Oyl-cloth round, 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 1. 
xxxvi. 165 It was with difficulty that we could, hy the help 
of oil-cloths and other conveniencies, keep ourselves dry. 
1844 J. Tome Missionary Frntr. 319 He brought his bible, 
carefully wrapped up in an oil-cloth. 1871 TynpaL. Frag, 
Se. (1879) 1. vit. 70. A suit and hood of yellow oilcloth 
covered nll. 1885 C, G, W. Lock Workshop Necetfts 1V. 


| colouris. 


OILERY. 


2i/rt The manner of making oil-cloth or ‘oil-skin was at 
one period a mystery. ‘A < 
b. A canvas of various degrees of thickness, 
painted or coated with a preparation containing 
a dryiag oil, used for table-cloths, floor-cloths, etc. 

1803 [see 2]. 1819 Pantologia, Oil-cloth, \inen cloth or 
canvas painted either plainly or ornamentally in oil-colours, 
1828 Wesster, Of/-cloth, cloth oiled or painted for covering 
floors. 1832 Bassace Zcon. Afanu/. 76 ‘Those oil-cloths 
with the greatest variety of colours are most expensive, 

2. attrib, and Comb, Made of or covered with 
oilcloth. 

1749 H. Watrone Ledé. (1846) IL. 265, I am not commonly 
fond of sights, but content myself with the oil-cloth-picture 
of them that is bung out. 1803 Jane Porter /haddens 
xxix. (1831) 259 Oileloth floor and uncurtained windows. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef Afast x. 23 We had on oil-cloth suits 
and south-wester caps. 1 Outing (U.S) XXX. 442/t 
The meal spread on the oilcloth-covered table, 5 

Oil-co:lour. ‘Colour’ or paint made by grind- 
ing a pigment in oil. (Chiefly in f/) 

1539 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 
298* Painting of hir mastis, salis, and airis, with oley 
I 1659 Woop 1.27 (O, H. S.) I. They were all 
painted over in oyl-colours this yeare (1 59). 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 349 Draw upon these marked Lines with Oyl 
Colours, 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing i, 33 In the time of 
those three great men, the practice of painting in oil colours 
became general. 

Oiled (oild), Ap4. 2. [f. On v. + -EDI.] 


1. Smeared, moistened, or lubricated with oil. 


-‘t In early use, of a person, Anointed. Also fig. 


3550 Bate Exg. Votaries u. Pref, This chaplayne of the 
deuyll was a general pronyder for the oyled fathers there. 
1606 Sytvester Du Hartas 1. iv. 1. Schisme 345 Th’ 
Oyled Priests that in Gods presence stand. 1624 Mas- 
sincera Parl, Love y. i Wks. (Rtldg.) t42/1, I have no oiled 
tongue; and I hope my bluntness will not offend. 1630 
Fansnawe Ode, Free from the bait of oiled hands, And 
ied looks. 1894 Lp. Rosrzery Sf. 18 Mar., If the 
tmployers' Liability Bill had been presented to the House 
of Lords by a Conservative Government it would have been 
passed on oiled castors. on 

b, Soaked, ground, preserved, etc. in oil. 

1535 Coverbate Lev, viii. 26 An vnlenended cake, and a 
cake of oyled bred, and a wafer. 1658 Purtuirs sv. Dise 
tenifer, Painting ia Distemper, or size,..hath been ancientlier 
in use than that which is in oiled colours. 1883 Fisheries 
Japan 22 (Fish. Exh. Publ) Oiled sardines, preserved 
oysters and tanny-fish, are exhibited in our Court. — 

e. Of a fabric, ete.: Impregnated with oil, esp. 
so as to be waterproof, as ofled cloth = O\LCLoTH, 


otled stlk, etc. + Otled boots: cf. Boor 56.3 3. 

1624 Masstncer Parl. Lore vy. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 1413/2 
Perillus’ brazen bull, the English rack, The German pincers, 
or the Scotch oiled boots. 1672 Daynrn Assignation Prol., 
Your own oiled coats keep out all common rain. 1918 
Morreux Quix, (1733) II. Our Windows in the Winter 
were coverd with Oil’d-cloth, and in the Sammer shaded 
with Lattice. 1795 Ware Kem. Ophthalmy (ed. 3) p. vii, 
On the application of an oiled silk cap over the head. 1816 

« Smita Panorama Se. & Art V1. 152 An inflammable air- 

Noon 33 feet in diameter, made of oiled silk. 1853 Morrit 
Tanning & Currying 433 Oiled leather is commonly known 
as chamois, or wash-leather, ; 

2. Converted or melted into oil. 

1 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housckpr. (1778) 297 Beat it 
veviat in a mortar, with a little oiled batter. Tbqe Hoop 
Up the Rhine 111 A sauce made of oiled butter and hard- 
boiled eggs, i 

+ Oirleous, 2. Ods. rare. [irreg. f, Orn + -xous: 
cf. Ovzous, the regular formation.] Full of or 
containing oil; oily, oleous. 

1597 Geaarve Herbal u. xt. § 4. 255 Thicke, fat, and 
oileous stalkes. 1603 Hovtann P/ularch's Mor. 659 Now 
is the sea fattie and oileous. J 

Oller (oile:).  [f. On sé. or v. +-ER]: cf. F. 
hutlier oil-manufacturer, oil-merchant.} 

+1. A manufacturer of, or dealer in, oil; an oil- 
man. Ods. rare—°. 

1552 Hyioer, Oyler or oyle maker, O/earius. 1818 Toon, 
Oiler, one who deals in oils and pickles. This word is in 
Haloet. We now say o¢/man, - . 

2. One who oils or lubricates with oil. Also fig. 

1846 Worcester, Oi/er, one who oils. 1883 Lp, Cranvitte 
in Standard 3 May 3/3 In the House of Commons you 
have some good oilers. 1899 Datly News 22 Mar. 9/2 An 
axle oiler at Charing Cross Station, ; 

3. Any conlrivance for oiling machinery, etc. ; 
usually a small can with a long narrow nozzle 


through which to apply the oil. 

1861 OtmstED Journ. Cott. Kingd. 1. 57 He did not give 
himself the trouble to elevate the outlet of his oiler, so that 
a stream of oi]..was poured out upon the ground. 1886 
Cyel, Tour. Club Gaz. May 192/1 The old oilers, with screw 
caps..have seen their day. 

. An oilskin or oilcloth coat. U.S. collog. 

1889 A. F. Hiccins in Seribuer's Mag. June 68: Some .. 
with oilers and rubber boots defy the wayes, 5 

5. An oil-well. U.S. collog. 

1 Columbus (0) Disp. 24 May, The Ohio Oil Co... 
drifled in an oiler..that will be the largest one in this field. 

6. ‘A vessel engaged in the oil-trade. (Little 
used.)’ (Cent. Dict.) 

Oilery. (oileri). [f. Ow sd. + -eny: cf. F. 
hutlerte in same sense.] The business, business 
establishment, or stock of an oilman, 

1864 WrssTER, Oilery, the business or the goods of adealer 
inoils. 1886 Lond. Gaz. 65/2 Tradesmen who hold Warrants 
‘of Appointment from the Lord Steward... Chocolate. .Qilery. 

Oilet, obs. form of O1LLET. 


OILILY. 


Oilily (ol'lili), adv. [f. Oty + -1¥2.] 

1, Ht, Like oil; with the consistence or appear- 
ance of oil. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth § Lynette 795 Oilily bubbled up 
the mere. 1899 /'a/? Mall Mag. Sept. 211 The river.. 
slipped oilily past the wall below. 

. fig. Smoothly, blandly, flatteringly. 

wi62 Thornnevey Lie Turner 11. 351 Parrying the thrust 
with the ordinary tradesman’s skill of fence. .quictly and 
oilily suggested. 1889 Cdr. World Pulpit XXXV, 170 The 
love which smiles tolerantly and oilily upon all kinds of 
wrongs and insults. ; 

Oiliness (oilinés). [f. ns prec. + -NESS.] 

1. H?, Oily quality; the quality of being full of, 
covered with, or of the nature or consistence of, oil. 

1598 Frosto, Olfosita, oylienes, fatnes. 6x1 Cortce., 
Oleaginité, oylinesse, or an oylie substance. 1646 Sir T. 
Baowne /'reud, EP, 334 Unctuous bodies, and such whose 
oylinesse [s evident, 1780 A. Yours Tour fred. 11. 199 ‘The 
oiliness and richness of the ground. 1884 /ud/ie Opinion 
5 Sept. 302/1 The flax..wants that elasticity, pliancy, and 
Ciliness, found in the produce of more temperate countries, 

b. concr. The oily matter of anything. 

2626 Bacox Sy/va § 52x Fat and succulent leaves, which 
oylinesse if it be drawn forth ia sunne.. will maken very 
gteat change. s64r Faencn Distri?. iii. (1651) 81 The oilt- 
nesse will separate from its body. 1799 G. Smite Ladoratory 
I1. 36 Get some bran, and with it rub off all the oiliness. 

2. fig. Smoothness of behaviour or speech; bland 
or flattering manner ; ‘ slipperiness'’. 

r8gr Heces Comp. Solit, ii. (1874) 16 The hardness, oiti- 
ness, and imperturbability of the world. r1g00 A. Horr 
Quisante iii, 32 In attempting smoothness, he fell into 
oiliness, — 

Oiling (oilin), v/s. [f. Om v. + -INc1] 
The netion of the verb Orn, 

1, The Ce of oil; anointing, lubrication, 
etc. with oil, 

e1qg0 Promp. Pare. 1 Oylyynge wythe oyle, ofcacio. 
rg6a Burn. fanles bog ties Sieratrience of an oylinge. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing x. ¥ § So oft as the 
Nut and Spindle shall want Oas. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
23 Aug , Tho sea had lost its power by reasun of the oiling. 
..The oiling was continued seven hours, and the small 
quantity of 5 Ibs, was used. 

2. Turning into oil, or into the consistence of oil. 
1727 Baaouey Fam, Dict, s.v. Flummery, Beat with sonie 
Spoonfuls of Milk for Fear of Oiling. 1769 Mes, RaFrato 
Eng. Househpr. (1778) 7 Putting in now and then a little 
cream to prevent them talinandsl from oiling. 
+QOilish, a. Oés. [f. Orn 56. + -sH1.]  Re- 
seinbling oil; having the consistence or appearance 
of oil; somewhat oily. 
xr Riecev Comp. Aich. Rec. xi.in Ashm. (1652) 189 That 
Oylysh substance. 1547 Booaox Brev. Mealth \xxiii. 22 b, 
YE it (urine) be oylyshe it doth signifie a fever hectyke. 
¢168a J. Cousins Alaking of Salt in Eng. 67 Red, fat, 
oylish, soft and plyable. 

Oilless (oi:l,lés), a. [f. as prec. +-LEss.] De- 
void of oil; containing no oil; not Inbricated, or 
not requiring to be lubricated, with oil. 

1787 J. Baown Se/. Rew. (1807) 299 You content youre 
selves with an oilless lamp of a bare profession. 1850 
Sconesay Cheever's Whalem, Adv. x. (1859) 140 Those 
beautiful oilless candles which are sold under the name of 
spermaceti, 186a Sat, Rev. 8 Feb 153 The dissonant wail 
of an oilless door. Afod. A patent carboid oilless bearing 

Hence Oi-lessneas. 

1866 J. E, H. Sainuea After the Storm 11. 226 Those 
who burnt their fingers at the game [in oi! shares] quickly 
vanished into outer oillessness. 

Oillet (oitet). Forms: 4 oylete, 4-5 -ett(e, 
4-9 oylet, 4-8 oilet, 5 olyet, 6 oyliet, 7 clet, 
8 oelllet, 9 oeilette, oillet. [n. OF. offfet, mod.¥. 
aillet, dim, of off, cei? eye. The spellings olye?, 
oylict, represented the F. / souillé, In later ase 
changed, under the influence of Eve sé., to EYeer.] 

+1. A small round hole worked in cloth for pur- 
poses of fastening, ete.; = EYELET sd. 1 2. Obs. 

1362 Wveitr Exod, xxvi. 5 The curtyn shal haue fifi 
oiletis in either parti, so set in, that o oylete (1388 & 7. oon 
oilet] may come azen another {1388 v7. an other oylett} 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 363/2 Olyet, made yn a clothe, for 
sperynge, 1637 Cart. Satu Seaman's Gram, v. 23 Draw- 
ing a rope thorow a blocke or oylet 10 runne vp and down, 

2. An aperture or loophole for observation, ete. ; 
ss Eveser sé. 2. Now only //isi. 

1383-4 Adingdon Rolls (Camden) 46 Solut’ Symoni 
vitreario pro oyletiis trium fenestrarum claustri xxxvs. 
lijd. c1qgo Promp. Pare. 363/2 Olyet, hole yn n walle 
(24, P, lytell hole), ¢r4go Lonstacn Grai/ xiv, 630 Thorwh 
the oylettes of his helm. 786 tr. Bech/ord's Vathck (1868) 
37 Diverting themselves .. at the anxious faces they saw.. 
through the oilets of the lower. 1 Archzologia XLL 
t47 The parapet often had the merlons pierced with long 
chinks ending in round holes, called oeillets. 18ga Tuanea 
Dom, Archit, 1, vi. 234 A good battlement, with oillets. 
1887 MacGrapon & Ross Castell, & Dont. Archit. IL. 378 
].ighted with narrow loops..with top and bottom oylets. 

+38. A small eye of a plant; = EvELer sé. 3b. 

1574 Hvit Planting 86 Often..a man shall finde of oylets 
or eyes hard by the olde slender wood. r6or Hottaxp 
Pliny YL. 434 Pronided alwaies that the celets stand 3 foot 
asunder. /did. 11.84 The little oiletsand shoots from the root. 

4. alirib. and Contd., as oillet-hole = EYELET- 
NOLE 1; oillet-ahell, a shell of the genus Zere- 
bratula (or family Terebratulide), characterized 
by a cirenlar perforation. 

1§jo Parscr. 249/1 “Oylict hole, of//et, 1634 Forp P. War. 
beck ni. iti, Let my skin be punch’d full of vytet-holes with 
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(1687 A, Lovencte. Thcocnol’s Tran. 
LI. gt A Waste-coat quilted with Cotton and set thick with 
Oilet-holes, 85a Miss Voxce Cameos (1877) LL. xxiii. 253 
The collar worked with oylei-holes. 1873 W. S. Mayo 
Never Again xit. 164 Now studying stars, anon the ground, 
From narrow oillet pane. 1708 Ail, Trans. XXVI. 79 
Terebratuia, he Hole-neb, or *Oilet-shell. 

Hence Oilleted a. [-ED2], furnished with eyelets. 

nga"? Foxe A. § A, (1684) 111, 935 He prayed them to 
for cara little, till he had put off his doublet, being oiletied. 

Oilman (oi‘Imin). a A mannfactarer or seller 
of oil, b. A dealer in sweet oils and eatables pre- 
served in them, elc. ¢. A worker in an oil-mill. 
dad. Aman who oils machinery: = OILER 2. 

o 1440 Promp. Parv. 363/2 Oly mann, ..he that makythe, 
or syllythe oyle, ofeartvs. 1607 Torsert Four, Beasts 
(3658) 517 A Hog at Basil, nourished by a certain Oyl-man. 
1755 JouNson, Oilman, one who trades in oils and pickles. 


the bodkin of derision. 1 


1760 Foote Afinor 11, Wks. 1799 1. 357 His uncle was an | 


oilman. 1865 Sal, Kee. 5 Aug. 173 ‘old, not only by all 
druggists, but also by grocers, oilmen, and chandlers, 
Oil- A machine in which seeds, fruils, ete. 
are crushed or pressed to exlract oil; a factory 
where oil is expressed by such machines, 
¢1420 Paliad, on Hush. 495 Oilmilles, whelis, wrongis, 
..y nil not speke of now. 1528 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 313 
Atso my oile mylne. 1747 Faanxen Let, Wks, 1887 11.75 
We have many oil-mills in this province, it being a great 
country for flax, 1860 Gro, Exsot Afit/on Fi, u. vil, Because 
their fathers were professional men, or had large oil-mills. 
Oil-nut. A name for various nnts and large 
seeds which yield oil; also for the plants produc- 
ing them; sfec. a. the Castor-oil Plant, Acinus 
communis; wb. the North American Butternut, 
Juglans cinerea; ec. the North American Baffalo- 
nut or Etk-nut; @. the Oil Palm, Alerts guineensis. 
1707 SLoane Famatca b. 126 The Oil-Nut-Tree .. seems 
not to be different froin the European Ricinus. 1796 Moasz 
Amer. Geog. \. 189 White Walnut, Brtternut, or Oilnut. 
1866 Wuirtice Mary. Smith's Frnl. Pr. Wks, 1889 1. 83 
We passed many trees, well loaded with walnuts and oilnuts. 
pe J. A. B, Hoaron in Moloney Morestry W. A/r. (1887) 
4o Phe longer the oil-nuts remain underground the thicker 
the oil will be when made, 1884 Mitra Mant-n.,Pyrnlaria 
oleifera, Buffalo out, Elk-out, or Oil-nut, of N. America. 
Oilometer (oilgmi#ta1). Also erron, oilio- 
meter. firreg. f. On 56.1 4 -(o)meren: ef. 
gasometer.| a. = OLEomETER, ELzometer. b. 
A reservoir for the storage of oil; cf, gasometer. 
1876 Catal Sct. App. S. Kens. 97 Oiliometer. An instru 
ment for ascertaining the density of oils. 1897 Westin. Gaz. 
12 Jan. 7/2 The Russian Oi! Company, whose works,, 
Include scores of ' oilometers‘, besides quantities of oi! in 
every stage of preparation, 
jlous, error for Oi.eous in mod. Dicts.; 
Gerarde, who is ciled for of/ous, used ci/eows.] 
Oil-ring. a. In Seal-engraving, a ring with a 
small dish on top to hold a mixture of oil and 
diamond-dust; it 1s worn on the forefinger of the 
workman, and the wheel is nllowed to rolate in 
the dish to replenish the engraving-tool. b. In 
Machinery, a tieg surrounding and riding upon a 
journal, ete., which, whilst sevolving, il continu- 
ously lubricates by raising oil from a reservoir in 
which it dips. 


tre Mod. Cat. Electr. Co., Dissected Dynamo. .Oil cock, 
Oil ho | 


hole cover, Journal box, Oil he 8 a : 

Oi'l-seed. Any seed yielding oil, e.g. linseed, 
rapeseed, mustard-seed. spec. a. that of the Castor- 
oil plant, Ricinus communis; Db. that of Guizolia 
oleifera, an East Indian Composite plant, the oil 
of which is used for lamps and as a condiment; 
@. that of the Gold-of-Pleasure or False Flax, 
Camelina sativa (Siberian oil-seed); &. coltonseed 
(also attrib. of/-seed cake). 

as6a Turxer fferéal 1. 134 Sesama whyche maye be 
called in English oyle sede is euell for the stomack. 
wee ii Lex éatrod. Bot. App. 320 Oil Seed, Arcinus. 
1887 Motonev Forestry W. Afr. 349 Imported into this 
country from the West Coast of Africa as an oil-seed, 1892 
Daily News 3 Sept. 7/3 In the Punjab the season. .was 
fairly good for oilseeds, the area under which was the ae 
onrecord, 1899 Whitaker's Admanac 584 Exports(from U.S,} 
to the Unit Kingdom in 1897..Oil seed cake, £ 767,702. 

Oilskin., Cloth made waterproof by being 
treated with oil; a piece, or garment, of su 
cloth; = OILCLOTH 1a, 

1816 é Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 3) 327, They proceeded to 
untie the oil-skins from the locks of their rifles. 1828 Miss 
Mitroro Vill Ser. mt. (1863) 2 A large package... 
covered with oilskin, 1884 Ciarx Russert Yack's Court- 
shif xxviii. I. 225 There were two men at the wheel in 
yellow oilskins. _— i 
b. Often a¢frié. (made of oilskin); also in Come. 
xz H. & i: Sait Rej. Addr., Tale Drury Lane 97 The 
belt and oil-skin hat he wore. 1842 Dickens Amer, Notes 
ii (1850) 10/1 Clad in a suit of shaggy blue, with an oilskin 
hat. r8gt A. Weecxer Woolly West 71 Listeners, in yellow 
oil skin suits and damp nnd steaming overcoats. .crowded 
about the red-hot stove. : Pipe 

Hence Oi'skinned (-skind) a., dressed in oilskin. 

1897 list Mag. Sept. 777/1 They lay..oilskinned and 
sea-boot 

Oilstone (oi'l\staun), 5. A smooth and fine- 
grained whetstone, the rubbing-surface of which is 
Inbricated with oil; the stone of which sach whet- 
stones are made (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1358). 


OINT, 


18s Hicixa Junius’ Nvumenclator 4123/1 Cos erctica,.. 
an oylestone, or a Barbars whetstone smeared with o sie, or 
spitle. rgg98 in Frosos.v. Salimaria, azog Phil, 7 vais. 

ale o% I set it sometimes upon an Oyl-stone nr Elone, 
1812-26 ;? sMitTH Panorama Se. Art \.aq They will leave 
the surface of metal..almost as smooth as an oil-stone, 

Hence Oflstone v. /rans., to sharpen on an 
oilstone. 

1876 J. Rose. Pract. Machinist iit, 5x If, therefore, a hole 
requires to be made unusually smooth, the [boring] toot 
must be given fess top rake, and may then be oilstoned. 
1688 C. M. Wooowaan Manual Training xv. (1890) 247 To 
grind his plane and oil-stone it. 

Oil-tree. Name for various trecs and large 
shrubs which yield oil; as the Castor-oll plant 
(Ricinus communis), the Physie-nut tree (Curcas 
purgans or Jatropha Cureas), the Milapi (Bassia 
longifolia), and the Oil-palm (Eleis guineensis). 

In Isa. xl. 19a literal rendering of Heb, c#/s-shemien, prob, 
oleaster or wild olive (cf, 1 Kings vi. 23, Neh. viii 15 K.V.). 

1618 Vinx fsa, xii xg, t will plant in the wildernes the 
Cedar, the Shiitah tree, and the Myrtle, and the Oyle tree 
{Coveup. olyues}. 5 . Lex futrod, Bot. App. 321 Oil-tree, 
Aicinns, 1864 Weestne, Ofl-tree,,.an Indian tree of the 

enus Bassia, 1879 H. N. Mosrisv Noter on * Challenger’ 
u._57 A very thick growth of oil-trees (Falropha curcas), 

Oily (oii), a. (adv). [f. Om s4,t + -v.] 

1, Of or pertaining to oil (in quot. a4 1732, pro- 
duced by the baming of oll) ; 0 the nature of or 
consisting of oil; having the consistence or appear- 
ance of oil. Oly acid = Fatty acid. 

1528 Pavuen Saderne’s Regim. Eij, Chese .. made con- 
ueniently of good mylke sufficiently oyly. rgga Hutort, 
Oylye, or of oyle, o/eaceus, cleariz. r6xg tr. Ve Monfart's 
Suro, E, indies 28 Being cat it expelleth a kind of fat oytie 
liquor. 1697 Daven Virg. Georg. 1. 538 Sparkling Lam: 
their sputt’ring Light advance, And in the Sockets Oily 
Bubbles dance. ro For . round World \1840) 84 
Our men made some buiter also..but it grew rank and oily. 
ax73a Gav Poens (1743) 1. 183 Oily rays Shot from the 
crystallamp, 1807 T. Tuomson Chem. (ed, 3) 11. 441 Whether 
the oily principle in all the fixed oils is the same. ¥ 
Daily News 21, Aug. 5/3 The Atbara..was flowing swift 

ily, but quietly, between its banks, 


and oily, 
2, Containing, fall of, or impregnated with oil ; 


smeared or covered with oil; greasy, fat. 

rg97 Suaxs. « Hen, fV, u. iv. 575 This oyly Rascall is 
knowne as well as Poules, 1611 — JV/rnt. 7. v. tii, 83 The 
ruddinesse vpon her Lippe is wet; You'le marre it, if you 
kisse it, stayne your owne With Oyly Painting. 21756 Mas. 
Hevwooo New Preseat (1773) 256 A piece of oily tlannel. 
1871 R, Encis Catullus xxv. 3 Or glossy goose’s oily 
plumes, or velvet ear-lap yielding. 1879 Baowninc Ned 
Bratts 44 He mopped his oily pate. 

b. Oily grain, ¢ corn, a name for the secd of 
Sesamum orientale, 

3671 Satmon Syn. Mfed. we xxii. 431 Sesammum.. Oyley corn 
..is Emollient and helps bruises (etc. 1753 Cameras 
Cyel, Suppl. APP. Oily-grain, the name by w ich some call 
the Sessamum of botanicalauthors. 1857 Mavne £.xfos. Lex. 

3. fig. ‘Smooth’ in behaviour or (esp.) in speech; 
subservient, compliant, ‘supple’; bland, soothing, 
insinnating, fawning, ‘unctuous’; ‘slippery’. 

rg9@ E. Givers Skial, (1878) 37 An oylie slaue : he angling 
for repute, Will gently entertaine thee. cr Row ry 
Birth Merl. « ii, By smoothing flattery or oily words, 
1641 Lo. Baooxe Eng, Apisc. 1. vil. Courtesies and 
Hopes are the most oylie Bribes. 1765 Duxcomee in Lett. 
(1773) IIL. s49 He a smooth oily tongue. La Cowrer 
Task w. 64 Rills of oily eloquence. 1885 R. L. & F. 
Stevenson Dynamiter 171 Only oily and common-place 
evasion. 1894 H. Nisagt Bush Carl's Rom. 33 What had 
this oily scoundrel of a servant 1o do with it? 

B. adv, = OWILy, 
¢1842 Tennyson in Afert. (1897) 1. 196 The bay was oily calm. 
C. Comb, as oily-bathed, -brown, -like, -looking, 
-smooth, -tongued, 

1807 T. Tuonson Chem. (ed. 3) H. 180 Thick oily-like 
liguid. 1838 — CAsm. Org. Bodies 334 An cily-looking ty 
will be observed in the retort. r6gq Miss Youor Litile 
Duke v, An oily-tongued Count, who sat next the King. 
1861 Wnyra Meus Afkt. f/ard. 23 A decanter of oily. 
brown sherry. 1/5 Hrowninc Aristoph. Afol. 131 ‘The 
verse slips oily-bathed In unctuous music. (Hamittox] 
Faunt in Funk iv. 37 The oily-smooth rollers, 

Hence OL-lyish, a. rare, somewhat oily. 

a@1rqaa Liste //usé. (1759) 344 Give her a quart of cream... 
before it is turning to butter, viz. when itizoilyish, | 

| Oime, ofmee (oime), tn7. rare. (It. oime, 
ohimeé, £. chi! alas! + meme.) Alas] Ah me! 

1660 Howett Parly of Beasts 5 Oimeel T am afraid 
that Morphandra hatha purpose to re-transform me. rés0 
Byron Mar. Fal. 11. ii. 341 Oime! Oime |—and must 1 do 
this deed ? 

Oino-: see CENO-. 

Oint, v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 4-8 oynt, 6 
oynet, 6-9 oint. [f. F. om, 3 sing. pres. ind., or 
pa. pple. of ofndre:—L. nng)ere to anoint.) 


trans, = ANOINT 2. 

1378 Creation 633 in Horstmann Altengl Leg. (1878) 132 
ort oyle taken 3ow som del, Wherwib se mower oynten me 
wel. Targoo Cursor M, 377, (Cott.) Ya-lo king oynt pou 
him per [altered from Vn-to king pou sal him smer}. 
a 14so Ant, de la Tour (1868) 123 Beter is the frende that 
prikithe thanne the flatour that oyntetbe. 582 Stanyntuast 
lEneis 1. (Arbd.) 51 His temples with black swart poyson ar 
oyncted. 1697 Dayoxn AG Ore. Wine at oint their 
naked Limbs with mother’ argut Ken Christophil 


Ge 
Oy!. Y 
Poet Wks. 1721 1. 500 To mo be Water Oy], Fire, Wind, 
To cleanse, oynt, warm, and wing my M ind. 1855 SINGLETON 
Virgil UM. 338 than whom none other was more fortunate 


In ointing jav'lins, 


OINTMENT. 


Hence Ointed ff/. a., anointed; Oitnting v4/. 
5d., anoiating, unction (also adérit., as ofnting-box, 
-cloth, -oil). 

@1340 Hampote Psalter, Canticles 515 Pe oyntynge of 
pe if gast. 1382 Wyetir 2 Mace. i. 10 Of the kyn of 
oyntyd prestis. @ 1547 Suerey /neid tv. 287 With ointed 
bush & heard. a 1623 Ainswortn 7's. in Farr S. 2. 
Fas. ig Thou makest fat mine head with ointing 
oil, 1652-62 HeYLiIn Cogenogr. a (1682) 192 Ointings, Wash- 
ings, and the like Superstitious practices. 1697 Davoren 
Aneid x, 2083 Directing ointed arrows from afar; And death 
with poysonarm’d. 1858 Sinc.eton Virgil II. 237 Along the 
waters slips the ointed fir, 2 

+ Oi-ntling. Ods. sonce-wd. [f. OInr+-Line: 
cf. shaveling.| An anointed priest. (confemptuous.) 

a 1603 T. Cantwricnt Confit. Rheun N. 7. (1618) 610 
You..are blasphemous, by comparing your Ointlings with 
Melchisedec. 

Ointment (oi:ntmént). Forms: a. 3-5 oygne- 
ment, (3-4 f/. -menz, -mens), 4 oigne-, oyni-, 
ungne-, une-,uine-, 4-5 oyne-, 4-6 oyn-, 50ny-, 
hone-, ungement. 8. 4-5 untement, 6 ungt-, 
Se, unt-; 4-7 oynt-, §-6 oynte-, 6 oynt-, oynct-, 
4-ointment. [ME. ofgnement,a, OF. ofgnement:— 
L, type *zngu(s)arentum for snguention UNGUENT, 
f, nnguéere to anoint. In 14the. conformcd to the 
vb. Orr as ofntment; first ta northern texts.] 

1. An unctuons preparation, of a soft consistence 
like that of butter, often mixed with some medica- 
ment, used chiefly for npplication to the skin, for 
medicinal purposes, or as a cosmetic; an nnguent. 

0. ¢1290 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 245/171 Nimeth here pis guode 
oygnement. a 1300 Cursor Al, 17288+92 Mary maudlayn 
..And marie satome, hade boght bam oynemenz. 13.. Guy 
Warw, (A.) 6105 An vnement puree he Pat made his 
visage ont of ble. ¢x350 Will Palerne 136 A noynement 
anon sche made. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 631 Ne oyne- 
ment that wolde clense and byte. c1rqoo Rule St, Benct 
(E. E. T. S.) 23 Wen sho hauis laid hir plaisters and hir vine- 
mens, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. 247 Vsynge’ of 
honementys aftyr the tyme and complexcione. 1830 Patscr. 
249/1 Oyament, oiguement, oyncture. 1536 BeLLenven 
Cron, Scot. u. xii, 17h, The unzementis & drogareis yt our 
forbearis vsit. 

B. cas Metr. Hom. 17 Scho hauid boht this ointment. 
¢1375 Cursor AT, 14005, 14062 (Cott. MS). c¢1goo Destr. 
Troy 7526 With oile and with ointment abilt perfore. 1435 
Miswn Fire of Love 59 Pe vatementis precius, ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonunes of Aymon vii. 169 Fle enoynted Reynawde 
with an noyntement. 1526 Tinoatr John xii. 3 Alt the 
housse smelled off the savre off the oyntment. 1g90 SPENSER 
F. Q.1. ii. 42 The divelish hag .. With wicked herbes and 
oyntments did besmeare My body. 1 Wuiston Zhe. 

arth Vatrod. 11 Our Lord says of the Woman who poured 
the Oyntment on him. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stoner 
137 Physicians dissolve it in the juice of certain herbs, and 
make an ointment of it. 1820 Scorr /vanhoe xxxvii, She 
had given him a pot of that precious ointment. 

Jig. a14z0 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 1429 The oynement 
of holy sermonynge Hym lop is vp-on hem for tu despende, 

+2. Anointing, unction. Oés. 

aes Everymanin Hazt. Dedsley 1, 132 Receive of him 
.. The holy sacrament and ointment together. 1§26 TiNOALE 
1 Yokn ii. 20 Ye have an oyntment of the holy gost. 3621 
Bratuwait Nat. Enrbassie (1877) 85 But he expected oint- 
meat. .there Ie stands. - 

8. Comd., as ointinent-maker ; ointment-like ndj. 3 
ointment-carrier, an instrament for introdacing 
ointment iato the body. 

31382 Wyeur Ecclus. xxxvili. 7 The oynement makere 
shal make pymentis of swotenesse. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. R. x1. iii. (2495) 553 The oynement boxe that the 
gospel spekith of. c1sga Aecife in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) 
App. ix. 226 A Cataplasme made vagtment-lyke. 1552 
Hvtoet, Oyntment maker, z EME TCHS 1897 Adibuit's 
Syst. Med. 111. 744 In place of the injection, ointment may 
be introduced hy means of one of Allingham's ointment- 
carriers. 1899 Varly News 29 May 4/7 Coroner: What do 
you call yourself? Witness: Well, nn ointment maker. 

+ Oint-plaster. Ods. In 6 oynt-playster. 
(Cf Oinr vw, also OF, oft sb.] A plaster of 
ointment, 

, 1578 Lyte Dodoens m1, exili, 306 To be applyed, outwardly 
in oynt-playsters, 

+ Ointuo'se, ¢. Obs. rare. [Cf. OF. ointenx, 
ointerse, \t. renfoso (Florio), L. sectuds-s Uxcru- 
ous.) = Unerrors. 

«1400 Laufranc's Crrurg, 137 Pat neiper oile ne noon 
oyntuose ping fallip not A inne pane ee 

+Ointure. 06s. rare—". In 5s oyn-. [a. OF. 
ointure (12th c. in Godef.):—L, sctiira UNcTuRE, 

f. tcnghére to anoint.] Ointment. 

€1430 Prler, Lyf Alankhode nu. exxvi. (1869) 123, 1 can with 
good oynture enoynte a shrewede wheel bat eryeth, 

Oire, Ois, obs. forms of. Eyre, OrEz, 

Ois(e, obs. form of Use. 

Oisi-vity. nonce-wd. [nd. F. oistveté: cf. 
Octviry.] IJdleness, indoleace. 

1830 Fraser's Wee. I. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oisivity of Campbel A 

Oisophagus, obs. variant of CEsorsacus. 

Oist, 16th c. Sc. form of Hoasr, Hosr, 

Oister, Olstrich, obs. ff. Orsren, Osrricu. 

Oistie, Oistillary, Oistlair, -ler, obs. Sc. ff. 
Hogtiz, HosteLrv, Hosterer, Hosteiar. 

Oitemealle, Oither, obs. ff. OaTMEAL, OTHER. 

Ok, var. Ac Oés.; obs. f. Exr, Oak; obs. pn. t. 
of ACHE, 
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Oka, oke (duka, duk). Forms: a. 7- oka, (7 
oquea, oqui, 7-9 okka, 9 ocha). 8, 7- oke, (7-8 
oque, 90kk). [a. It. oce, occa (709 in Somavera), F. 
ogue, ocgue,ad, Turk, x34\ gah, Arab, 2534) aigiyad ; 
arp ad, (throney Syriac) Gr. obysia, L. zea, 
although the actnal weight is now very different. 
(Devic in Littré Sifp/.)] 

A Turkish aad Egyptian mensnre of weight, in 
general equal to about 22 lb. English; also, a 
measure of capacity, cqual to abont 2 of 2 quart. 

a, 1625 Purcnas Pilerims U1. vit 1154 He sent him 
one hundred thousand Oguies of gold, 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. iti. 5 Three hundred Oqueas of gold. 1682 
Wueier Journ, Greece 1. 77 We bought Wine..at four 
Aspers the Oka. 1684 tr. Tavernicr's Grd. Scignior’s Serag. 
39 (Stanf,) Weighs a hundred Okkas, 1820 T, S. Hucues 
Trav. Sicily V1. ix, 240 (Stanf,), 1400 ochas of flour. 1899 
Whitaker's Als, 703 Egypt..1 oka=2-723 ths. /did. 705 
Turkey... Almud (8 Oka)=1-1519 gallons. 

B. ¢ 1645 Howete Lets, Gossyile lv. 65 He had at onetime 
swallow'd three and thirty okes, which is a measure 
near upon the hignes of our quart. 1687 tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, Levant in Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist, (1693) 68 
Seven and twenty thousand Oques, at fourscore and 
ten Sg es the Chest, 1706 Piucuirs s, v., The greater 
Oke of Smyrna, is 2 Pounds, 1: Ounces and 23 Drams 
English; the middle Oke is x Pound, tr Ounces 6 Drams; 
and the least Oke is 13 Ounces, 2 Drams. 3847 Disrartt 
Tancred w. iv, We might..byy it all up at sixty piastres 
peroke. 1850 W. Iavinc Mahomet xxxi, (1853) 162 ‘l'o Ahu 
Sofian he gave one hundred Camels and forty okks of sitver. 

Okam, okcome, okeham, obs. ff. Oakcst, 
Oke: see Oka; obs. f. Oak; obs. pa. t. ACHE, 
Okecorne, okehorne, obs. forms of Acorn, 
Okenite (Gvkénait). Afin. [Named 1828 
(okenit), after Lorenz Oken, a German naturalist : 
see -ITELJ} A hydrons silicate of calciam, occur- 
ring in minute needle-shaped crystals, usually form- 
ing a tough fibrous mass, of n whitish colonr, and 
subtransparent. Also called dysclasite. 

1828 Fitin, Philos. Frnt. V1. 186 Okenite, a new species 
of zeolite. 1850 Dana Afin, (ed. 3) 248 Okenite occurs in 
amygdaloid in Greenland. 

Okepy, okewpy, obs. forms of Occupy. 
tOker. Obs. rare. [app. ad. L. ocrea: see 
OcrEa. (But cf. NoccEr, Cocker.)] (See quot.) 

1538 Etvot, Carpating, plowghemens tes, made of 
vatanned lether, they may be called okers [so edd. 1545-§2 ; 
ed. 1565 (Cooper) cokers]. 152 I[Loet, Bootes for plough- 
men called Okers, 

Ok(k)er, var. OckER Ods.; obs. f. OCHRE. 
Okk, okka: see Oxa. 

+ O-knes, o-knon, pir, Obs. = On knees: see 
AKNEE and O prep! b. 

@1zsg Ancr, R.16 Buinde oknon vordward vpo Se bed. 
c1300 Havelok 2252 O-knes ful fayre he him sette. 

kom(e, Okre, obs. forms of Oakum, Ocure. 

Okoure, variant of OckER Ods., usury, 


|| Okro, okra (kro, pra). Also 8 ocra, 8-9 
ecro, ockro, ochre, 9 ochro, ochra, (occro, 
ocera, okero, cokroo, ?okree). [app. West 
African: Christaller, Dict, Asante & Fanti (1881), 
has #kru-ma ‘an annual plant, and its green seed- 
pods, used for sonp, salad, pickles; okra, ochra, 
okro, “rbiscus esculentus’; where -ma is a form- 
ative suffix of nonns, the root-word being aru: cf. 
nkran,the name of the town Enropeanized as Accra. 
(J. Platt in Atheneum 1 Sept. 1900.)] 

A tall malvaceons plant, Asbiscees or Abelmoschius 
esculentus, indigenous to Africa, now cultivated in 
the East and West Indies and the southern United 
States; the young mucilaginous capsules or ‘ pods’ 
are used as an esculent vegetable and for thickening 
soup; the stem furnishes a fibre suitable for ropes. 
Also a name for the pods. (Also called grado.) 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1. 222 Ocra, this has a round green 
stem, which rises straight up to ten or twelve foot high, 
1713 J. Pesiver in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 211 Winged 
Rirds Pease or Ochre. 1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes 207 The 
flower is succeeded by a muttangular fleshy pod, every way 
resembling that of an Ockro. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World 1). 321 The contents were the leaves of the okra 
(Arbiscus esculentus). 1834 M. G. Lewis ¥rad. WV. /ud.152 
The only native vegetable, which 1 like mach, is the ochra, 
which: tastes like asparagus, > Cuarke in Motone 
W, Af. Fisheries (1883) 37 (Fish. Exh. Publ) This stew is 
made piquant and wholesome by the addition of salt, bitter 
tomatoes or ocroes, shallots, ..and ahundance of red peppers. 
1873 Garonea Hist, Jamaica 391 A gums of ockroes. 1894 
A. Spinnea Study Colour 45 To help her mother gather the 
green okras for the soup. 

b. Applied, with defining words, to other species 
of Lhbiscus or Abelmoschus. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 3958/2 The okro..is very closely 
altied to H, Abelmoschus, aoe Abelmoschus moschatus, .. 
by Browne, in his ‘Nat. Hist. of Jamaica’,catted Musk-okro. 

ce. attrib, and Com. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 285 The Okro Plant. The pods 
of this plant are full of a nutritive mucilage, and the principal 
ingredicat in most of the soops and pepper-pots, made in 
America. 1833 Marayvar 2. Simple (1863) 263 The negroes 
here get so tired of salt fish and ocera broth, that they eat 
dirt by way ofa relish. 

t+Okselle. 0¢s. rare—*, [app.a. MDu. oeksele 
(Du. oksel, lem, oksele) :-O1.G. *éksla, *shsla 


: OLD. 


arm-pit; from a root dks-, dhs-, scen in OE, dx-n, 
ONG, soks-ana, uoch-tsa, och-asa, MHG. nohs-e, 
tiehs-e, also OE, dhs-fa, ox-ta, in Epinal G. éeuste, 
Sc. ox-ter; also, with weak grade, in OHG. ahs- 
ala, MHG. ahs-el, Ger. achs-e/; farther, in L. 
axilla, and Olr. oxal; all in the same or an allied 
sense.] The arm-pit; cf. OxTER. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 150 He dide putte two 
grete boteytles undre his oksetles and swymed,.in the see, 

ksi, obs. form of Ask v, 

Okupie, okypy, obs. forms of Occupy. 

Okur, -yr(e, yar. Ocker Obs.; obs. ff. OcurE, 

Okym, Ol, obs. forms of Oaxus, Wrote, 

-ol, suffix, used to form chemical terms. 

1. The termination of a/coh-ol, used to form the 
names of snbstances which are alcohols in the 
wider sense (ALCOHOL 5), or compounds analogots 
to alcohol; e. g. carbizo/ (methyl alcohol), methol, 
pseudol, glycol (2-atomic alc.), glycerol (3-atomic 
alc.), phenol (phenyl or benzene alc.), naphthot 
(naphthyl alcohol), etc. In some cases this 
systematic nomenclature has not displaced the 
name which the substance had previously received, 
e.g. glycerol is more commonly known as glycerin 
(or, commercially, glycerine). 

2. From phenol, the ending has becn transferred 
to bodies belonging to the group of phenols (which 
are alcohols), as anthranol, anthrol, cresol, cymenol, 
eugenol, thymol, and to some other phenol deriva- 
tives, as anethol, creosol, guatacol, phenetol, phlorol, 
pyrogallol, veratrol, xylenol, 

3. In some words -o/ is a deriv. of L. olewm oil . 
in which case it is more systematically written -o/; 
e.g. furfurol, indol, oxindol, pyrrol, terpinol. 

Ola, variant of Ota 2, palm-leaf. 

Olam (dam). [Heb. ony colim a long 
period of undefined limits, an age (Gr. alu), perh. 
properly ‘that which Js hidden’, f. cd/am to bide.). 

sed by some for: A vast period of time, an age, 
throngh a succession of which the universe or the 
earth is supposed to have passed. (Cf. Aon.) 
Hence Ola‘mio a., of or belonging to a vast period 
or age. (Cf. JEontan.) 

31872 T. Lewis in Lange's Comm. Eccles, iii. 15 (ed. Clark) 
73 Closely allied to the cyclical idea so prominent elsewhere 
in the book and the idea of the olam as the unity of the 
cosmos intime. 6d, 44 Excursus on ‘Olamic or aeonian 
words in Scripture“. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 332 
‘The reference to God's olamie Sabbath. 1886 —in £.xforttor 
Apr. 287 But man fell, and lost the perpetual or olamic 
sabbatism. ‘ 

f Ola-st, var. ALAst Ods., lastly: cf. O prep.1 b. 

@ 3240 fepog in Cott. Hom, 207 Erest in his one hond 
and seodden in his oder, olast in his side burlunge. 

-olater, -olatry (see -0), the forms in which 
the saffixes -LATER, -LATRY usually occur, 

Old (éld), a. (adv., 56.2) Forms: see below. 
(Com, Tent.: Early ME. o/d@:—OE, a/d (WSax. 
eald) = OF ris. and OS. ald (MDu.out, oud-, Du. ovd, 
MLG, ofd, LG, ol/), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) a/t:— 
OTeat. *a/do-z, orig. n ppl. formation (corresp. to 
Gr. forms in -rés, L. -f25) from OTecut. vb. stem 
al-, Goth. a/-an to grow up, ON. a/-a to nonrish, 
bring up, cognate with L, a/-ére to nourish: cf 
Coupa. OTeat. *a/doz was thus app. =‘ grown op, 
ndult’, corresp. in form to L. a/tus grown or 
become great, tall. ON, wanted the positive (sup- 

lied by gamall; comp. e//ri, superl, ed/ztr); Goth. 
had the related derivative form a/pei's (:—*a‘/tjoz). 
The original OE. form @/d@ (also in Early WSax. 
and Early Kent.), remained in Anglian, and has 
come dowa in Northern dial., in later Sc. written ' 
avwld, auld, in north. Eng, dial. and, aad, ahd. In 
midl. Eng., OE. ald, lengthened to da/d, became 
regularly d/d (cf. bold, cold, hold, sold, told), which 
remains the standard Eng. form (in ME. also writ- 
ten cold, in dial. wold, ould, owld, ole, owd). The 
WSax, and Keatish ea/d came down into ME, as 
eald, yeald, yald, eeld, eld; it is-now extinct (but 
cf. ELD @.). The original comparative and super- 
lative, still retained in particular uses, are ELDER 
(:—*aldira), Evpest, q.v.; in the general sense 
these have been superseded by older, oldest (see also 
Avber, Aupest). Derivatives are ¢ ALD, + ALDER 
56.2, ALDERMAN, En sd.2, v., ELDER 56.3] 

* Illustration of Forms. 

a, 1-5 (Se. -6) ald, (4-5 alde, 3-4 hald, 4 alld. 
halde), 4-5, Sc. 4-, auld, (4 aulde, hauld, 5-6 
awld, -e, 7- north. Eng. dial. awd, aud, aad), 

¢ 728 Corpus Gloss. 173 Anus, ald unif. Jdid. 1854 Senex, 
ald. @800 Leiden Gloss. 132 Quotus, hu ald; totus, sux 
nid. ¢825 Vesp. Psalter cxtviii. 12 Alde mid singram. 
¢ 875 O. £. Chron. an, un Sidroc corl .. se. alda. e950 
Lindisf, Gosp. Luke i. 18 te fordon am ald. ¢xz00. Oxmin 
126 Till patt te33 warren alde. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2959 Pe alde king. 
@ 1250 Owl & Night. 1183 For pine alde nibe. «1300 Cursor 
AL, 9224 (Cott.) Four hundret winter ald | arf. halde, 
Trin. old, did, 42578 (Cott.) Ar he was tuelue yeir alld 


OLD. 


(Gort. ald, Fnairf aldel. 31340 clyend. 104 He tjs ald. Ji, 
a1g Aguodald wyf, c1375Sc. /eg. Saints, Fgipclane 413,1 
ame auld & febil bathe. ¢ x400 Maunpry. (Roxh.) iv. 12 In 
nne alde castell. a1430 forte Arih. 379 As awlde mene 
telles. 31549 Compl. Scot. 1 Oure ald anemies. 1588 A. 
Kine tt. Canisius’ Catech, Hil, Ye awld kallendar. 1612 
Meee Mise. Poems i. 6 In auld Neptunus’ source. 1790 
Hurns Tam o' Shanter 15 Auld Ayt, wham ne'er n town 
surpasses, 

8. 1-4 eald, 3 wld, 2-4 old, 3 eold, 4-5 eeld, 
yeald, yald, 4-5 elde (helde), 

0831 Aeutish Charter in Sweet O. F. Texts 446, [Aa] eald 
hrider, ¢888 K. Etrren Boeth, xxxix. § 3 Sie eald zesceaft. 
e1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 18 Je eom nu eald. ¢1175 Lewd, 
Hon. 9 On pa ealde laye [74id., on pan alde lage ¢ 2200 
Aforal Ode 4 (Egerton MS.) Pech ich beo a wintre eald, to 

ung ich eom at rede, creas Lay. 7031 Pe qunge wifmen & 

aside [e 1275 holde}. ¢ 2x75 /did. 3916 In pan eolde [¢ rx05 
holde] daize hit was a borh riche. crago Beckel 195 in S. 
Eng. Lee. \. 11a Are it were seue zer eld. 2340 Tagg a 
Ine be yalde lay. /did. 46 Ine pe ealde laze. 1388 Wretir 
a Anges iv. 14 Hir hosebonde is eeld. ¢ 1440 Proup. Parv. 
137/23 Elde or olde [1499 cd. Pyszon eeld or worne} 

4. 3- old, (3-5 hold, 4-5 -e, oold, -e, 4 owd, § 
ole, wold, -e, 5-6 olde, 6 owld, -e, 6-7 ould, -e, 
8-9 dial, owd, wold), 

ersoo Trin, Coll, Jlom, 199 Penne hie bed old. ¢ra0s 
Lav. yoo2 Pe olde [¢1s75 holde] kinge. 1340-70 Alex. & 
Dind. 337 Whan we holde waxen. 1388 Wyetir Gen. xiii. 
a7 3oure oold fader. c1400 Afpol. Lall, 33 Pe Wold Testa- 
ment. 14x6 Aupetay Poems 73 Weder that he were hold 
or jong, ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 363/2 Ole, for-weryd, as 
clothys. ry, Boxennam Seyntyz (Roxb.) 45 The wolde 
law. €14 AXTON Sonnes of Aynion 452 There nys noo 
man so oolde. x§30 PAtsGrR. 250/1 Oulde house that isin 
ruyne. 1537 Waiotnestey Céron, (1875) 1. 62 The owld 
judgment of this realme. ¢1746 Coctien iim Bobbin) Lane, 
Dial. Wks. (1862) 56 There's on owd Cratchenly Gentlemon, 
3864 Tenxyson Northern Farmer 49 A mowt ‘a taien owd 
Jouines. 189 T. Hanoy Tess (1900) 8/1 I've got a wold silver 
spoon, and a wold graven seal at home. 

** Signification. I, Having lived or existed 
a relatively Jong time. 

1, That has lived Jong; far advanced in years 
or life. Said of men, animals, and plants, also of 
their limbs, organs, faculties, etc. (Opposed to 
young; less emphatie than aged.) 


Often absolutely: Zhe old (pl.), old people: so ofd and | 


young, young and old (sc. people). 

Beowulf 337 Peer Hrodgar sext eald ond unhar. ¢ggo (see 
Aval ¢ 31050 Ayrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VILL 
299 Swa byd se ealda man ceald & snofliz. ¢ 1200 [see A. y}. 
¢1sog [see A.al arugo Owl & Night. 25 On old stoc, 
a 1300 Cursor Af, 2779, (Cott.) Yong and ald, bath barn and 
man. 1377 Lance. P, P/B. xviit.g How osanna by orgonye 
olde folke songen. 2398 Teevisa Barth. De P, R. vi. xiv. 
(1493) 198 Of suche foules..the yange fede the olde whan 
thei maye not for aege — theyr owne mete. ¢ 2420 Pallad. 
on Hus. iy. 723 Of myddil age, and rather yonge then olde. 
1484 Caxton Fadles of Af sof 11. vii, Now when Lam bycome 
old and feble. 1508 Duneax Sua Mariit Wemen 277 Weil 
couth J..hler his ald FE. 1568 E. Titnry Dise. Mariage 
Aivb, An olde Gentleman called M. Erasmus. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich, 1f,.. ti. 67 What shall good old Yorke there see But 
empty lodgings 1897 Mtopteton (Wesdont of Solouron 
wil 3 Bald, because old, old, because living long. 1610 
Suaxs, Zea. 111. iti. 2 My old bones akes. 263x Micron 
L' Allegro 97 When.. young and old com forth to , On 
a Sunshine Holyday. 1778 Gotosmira Deserted Vill. 20 
The young contending as the old survey'd. 1784 Cowrer 
Task w. 173 Under an old oak’s domestic wine, 1838 T'. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 947 Old trees are frequently 


affected with a kind of ulcer. 1854 l'ennyson Grandmother 


18 All my children have gone before me,] amsoold, 1841-4 
Enrason £ss., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 71 This sion .. 
though it begin with the young, yet forsakes not the old, 

Jig. 1800-20 Dunaaa Poenrs xivii. 9 As the ta lufe vaxis 
auld, The totbir dois incress moir kene. 1638 Foro Fancies 
v. iii, Night draws on, And quickly will grow old. 18ax 
Sueciey Sriumph of Life 538 Long before the day Was old. 

b. Having the characteristics (physical or men- 
tal) of age. 

.183 Lytton Eugene A. 1. vi, We grow old before our 
time, 1837 Maravat Percival Keene xix, You appear to 
have an old head upon very young shoulders. 1848 Tennyson 
Gardener's D. 52 So old at heart, At such a distance from 
his youth in gnef. 1866 G. Macnonato Ann. QO, Neighd. i. 
(1878) 3 It is not a pleasant thing for a young man..to have 
an old voice. 1895 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/1 ‘ Nowadays’, 
she says, ‘it is only old people who do not grow old’. 

e. Used disparagingly ; esp. collog. and slang in 
such collocatlons as old bloke, buffer, cat, codger, 
Jog, trot (see these words). 

3508 Dunaar Tua Mariit Wemen 126, 1 dar nought keik 
to the knaip that the cop fillis, For eldnyng of that ald 
schrew. 1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 8o An old trot with 
ne're a tooth in her head, a x625 Frercnea //xm. Lieut. 
ut iv, Peace, you old fool. 180 Surtury Hymn to Mercury 
xv, Haltool!l old fellow with the crooked shoulder! You 
grub those stumps? 1866 Caatyir Resin, 1, (1881) 286 An 
‘agricultural Saige ‘ or old fogie, of Hibernian type. 1888 
R. Botparwoop Robbery Under A rms (Farmet}, | used to 
laugh at him, and call him a regular old crawler, 

. Proverbs. 

¢1470 Asnay Active Policy 615 Aftur the oolde dogge the 
yonge whelpe barkes. 1631 Beatuwait WVAimaics, Hospitall- 
TAN 45 There is none so desperately old but he hopes to 
live one yeere longer. 1668 Mba entcs Man's the Master 
1. i, As the proverb says, put an old cat toan old rat. 1691 
R. Cromwe.t Let. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1898) X11. 109 
‘There is an old proverb ‘old yong, yong old’. 1883 Rrapr 
Many a Slipin Harper's Mag. ies z4t/r A man is as old 
as he feels, and a woman ‘s as old as she looks. | 

2. frassf. Belonging to, or characteristic of, old 
persons; of or pertalning to advanced life; esp. in 

Vor. VII. 


97 


old age, the period of life of the old or advanced 
{n years, the latter period of life, = Ack 6; also 
absol. and attrib,, a3 in old age pension, etc. 

13... Seuyn reg (W.) 2a Me that schni, in thin eld age, 
Benime the thin heritage. ¢1380 Wvcuir Sern. Sel. whe 
1, 5 It was miracle pat so oold folk hrou3ten forb pis child 
in her olde daies, cx4g0 Hymns Virg. 79 Lete us praic 
Pat god send us paciens in oure colde age. 1800-20 Duneaa 
Poeuts xxxvi, 27 Thair cumis ung airis, That his auld thrift 
settis on rne ess, 3605 Suaxs, Lear & i. 190 Heel shape 
his old course, in a Country new. 1610 — Tes. 1. il. 3 
lle racke thee with old Crampzs. 1611 Brann Ger, xxv. 
Ahraham..died in a good old age [Wycutr in a good elde} 
at! Lond. Gaa, No. 4334/4, 1762. per Ann. in Lease (most 
of which are very old Lives). 1923 Suetcey Q. A/aé u. 152 
Old age and infancy Promiscuous perished. 1868 FareMan 
Aorm. Cong, (2876) V1. ix. 414 The great Earl..died in a 
good old age. 189: /’a// Afall G. 18 Dec. a/i ‘There is 
extreme reluctance to devote any of their earnings .. to 
ensuring an old-age annuity. 


3.- Of material things: Waving existed long, | 


long-made, that has been long in use. (Opposed 
to new.) Hence, Worn’ with age or long use, 
or deteriorated throngh the effects of time; worn 
ont, decayed, dilapidated, shabby, stale, ete. ; also, 
Discarded after long use, disused, gone out of use. 

Absolutely: 7Az oft, that which is old. 

Beowulf 2763 Pzer wees helm moniz eald ond omiz. ¢xr00o 
Ags. Gosf. Matt. ix. 16 Ne deb..nan man niwes clades scyp 
oneald reaf. /éid. xiii. 32 Niwe ping and ealde. c1s00 
Trin. Coll. Hont, 163 De chireche clodes ben to brokene 
and ealde. exjoo //avelok 543 In an eld cloth warden. 
36x Wyciir Jfatt, ix. 17 Nether men senden newe wijne 
in to olde botelix. — Luke v. 39 No man drynkinge old 
(Trxpace olde wine], wole anon newe; sothli he seith, The 
olde is the betere, 1454 Zest. Kéor. (Surtees No. 30) 175 
Qn of my ald gownes furred. rs4n ALS. Acc. St. John's 
Hosf., Canterd., Rec. for ij olde bee fattis iiijd z598 13. 
Jonson Fv, Man tn Humt.1. ii, Drake's old ship at Deptford 
may sooner cirele the world again. 3601 Weever Afirr. Mart, 
Sir John Oldcastle iv, Mans memorie, with new, forgets the 
old. 3670 Daynun Admanszor Prol. 27 They bring old iron 
and glass upon the stage. a4 1800 Cowrrr Needless Alarm 53 
‘They [sheep] gathered close around the old pit's brink, 1841 
Tuacxerav Ge. dlogearty Diamond iv, Pale sherry, old port 
and cut and come again. Afod. A dealer in Ia GOoKee old 
china, and old pictures, A very old book with iron clasps. 

+b. In old clothes, shabby. Ods. rare—'. 

1596 Suaxs. Tas. Shr. tv. i. 140 There were none fine, 
but Adam, Rafe, and Gregory, The rest were ragged, old, 
and beggerly. 

4. Of (any specified) age or length of existence : 
e.g. How old? ten days old. When used altrié, with 
a prec. numeral and sb. these are usnally hyphened 
to old (year being used instead of years), as in 
a six-months-old child, a two-year-old sheep, ete. 
These attrib. forms are also used adso/. as sbs.: e.g. 
a flock of two-year-olds. 

he numeral and sb. were in OE. in genitive as an advb. 
determination of ea/d, ¢. & pritiges geara cald (cf. Ger. drei 
tage alt, cins tags 
rath ¢. the genitive inflexion was dropped; cf. quots. 1110- 
1z0aq See also b, 

¢ K. Aeuraep Gregory's Past. Care xlix. 385 Er he 
wies Oritizes zeara eald. ¢1ooo raic Gen, xivii. 8 And 
(Pharao] axode hyne hu eald he were. rr1o-1113 O. #. 
Chron, an, 1110 Hate mona] wees..feowertyne nihta eald. 
1135-54 /did, an, 1135 Suile als it uuore thre niht ald mone. 
¢ 1100 Orin 7675 3ho. wass sextiz winnterr ald, ¢1205 Lav. 
301 He was fiftene gerald. 1330 R. Brunxe Chron, Hace 
(Rolls) 3720 Er he were seuen 3er old. c1qa0 Pallad. on 
Hus, W. gtg A she asse oon yer olde. CovesDALR 
Gen. xvii, 12 Euery manchilde whan it is cight dayes olde, 
shalbe circumcyded. 1gg0 Suaxs. Com, Err. Lb 45 My 
absence was not sixe moneths olde. /dfd. 1. iL 150 In 
Ephesus 1 am but two houres old. 1998 B, Jonson Zz. 
Afan tn Hum, im. iii, Your son is old enough to govern 
himself, 1672 Lapy M. Beatie in rath Rep. Hist, MSS. 
Commu. App. v. 26 Wee expect the new Dutches .. she is 
not fifteen yeare old. 1712 Steere Spect, No, 11 P 4 The 
Story you have given us is not Cape two thousand Years 
Old. 1780 A. Youxe Tour /rel. 1. 183 A child 7 years old 
earns rd, aday spinning. 2857 Hucurs Jom brown u. i, 
I say, young fellow,,How old are you? 1872 Rusxiw Fors 
Claz, xxi. 7 A wall which was just eighteen hundred years 
old. 1892 Daily News 26 Feb. 32 A five-year-old girl. 
1 Westm, Gaz, 15 Nov. 6/2 Under the century-old trees. 

absal, 1769 St. Fantes's 
race) Five-year-olds, 9 st. 1849 Ata. SmrtH Pottleton Leg. 
(repr.) 27 Rising two-score-olds. 1855 Txxxvson The Brook 
137 That was the four-year-old 1 sold the Squire. 

b. The expression ‘x years old’ may be preceded 
by a Prep», as if it were a sb. phrase = ‘the age of 
x years’: e.g. ‘a child of ten years old’, ‘from 
two years old and under’, ‘at, under, or over six 
months old’. : 

This construction appears first with gf, which may ibly 
represent the OK. (and Com. Teut)genitive phr., or the corre- 
sponding Fr. phr. with ae (see note to 4), so that ‘a ebild of 
x years old’ might be orig. = ‘a child old (in respect) of + 
years’. But there isa chronological gap between the two con- 
structions, the earliest examples of the later being in. Cursor 
‘Af. In one instance, the oldest text has ‘o tua yeir eild’, 
i.e. ‘of two years’ age’, in which the later MSS. substitute 
old for eild. But inanother instance, the reading ‘of thre 3er 
alde’ is evidently original. Whether this implies a confusion 
between od, eld ndj. and e/d sb., a5 app. in the Chaucer quot. 
which follows, or the existence of two forms derived from 
OE. preora yeara cald, viz. ‘three year old ', and ‘of three 
year old',is not clear; but what is evident is that * x year(s) 
old’ soon came to be taken in the lump as a sb. phr. which 
might be preceded by any prep., since we find c 1420‘ from 
iij yere olde til x ‘,and in the next cent, ‘at nine months old 
=“at the age of nine months * 


‘Aron, to-rn Aag. 3/4 (Horse- . 


alt, ¥.dgé de trente ans); but by the | 


OLD. 


A similar usage is found with Algd, long, broad, deep, et 
(which also in OF. were pecan “ cnitive or conned 
Ey of dimension) but there the const, with ef eppears to 

later, and that with other preps less usual: see Or 39 b, 

33.. Crrsor Df, 11566 (Cott.) Wit-in pe land left he noght 
an O tua yeir eild [G. eilde, F. ald, Tr. olde] pat he ne was 
slan, /drd. 10587 (GOut.) Pix may [*. maiden}, bot of thre 

re alde (C. old, /., Tr. olde] was on be grece [= stalr| 
iar of tald. ¢1374 Cnaucer Anel & Arc. 78 (Hari, 72) 
Yong was this Quene, of xx"! yere of eeld [So 2 other ase. 1 
Llarl. 7333, of xx4 yere eld; Digty, of xx! yeer olde: so 
Caxton\. ¢r4ga0 Pallad, on inst, w. 734 Caluyng from hij 
yeer olde Ti) x is best. c1470 Wanay Wallace u. 273 Myt 
dochtir had of xij wukkis ald a knayff. 58a N.T. (Khem) 
Afatt, it, 16 From tvvo yere old & vnder eu two yearez; 
Wveuir, fro two yer age and with ynne1 Tinp., Genera, as 
many as were two yere old and er, 1593 Sttaua, a //en, 
V4, w. ix. 4, was made a King, at nine months olde. 2994 
— Rith. (1/, . iv. 28 He could gnaw a crust at two houres 
old. 3625 J. Meap in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. H1, 20% 
A young man under thirty years old. 1697 Davoren Virg. 
Georg. wv. 421 A Steer of two Years old. 1747 Swirt 
Gulliver \. vi, Those Intended for apprentices are dielesd 
nt seven yenrs old, 1818 Suriiey New. Jslam un. xv, This 
child of twelve years old. 

5. fig. Of long practice and experience ra some 
specified matter or respect, or as an agent or quall- 
fied person of some kind; practised, experienced, 
skilled ; also, in slang use, Clever, knowiag. 

¢ 1000 Kdfric's Canons § 27 in Thorpe Laws 11. 348 Na pat 
alc eald sy, ac fact he eald sy on wisdome. ¢ ru20 Bestiary 
90 Old in hise sinnes dern, ¢ 3315 SHOREWAM 52 The sevende 
ordre hys of the prest, And hys icleped the ealde, Rote nauzt 
of eres, ac of wyt. 1558 Ho oer, Olde souldier, rere: anus, 
1888 Suans. £. J. £. 1. i. 354 Thou art an old Loue- 
monger, and speakest skilfully. 1638 Foao Fancées 11. ii, 
My stars, I thank ye, for being ignorant, Of what this old- 
in-mischief can intend! ¢16s2 Minton Sonn. to Sir H. 
Vane, Vane, youn in yeares, but in sage counsell old. 
1716 Lond, Gas. No. 5412/3 Frances Green, .. nn old 

ffender. 37zu De For Cod, Sack (1840) 333 The Germans 
wore too old for us there. 1820 Suettey Left. fo Al. Gis 
borne 140, 1, an old diviner, who know well Every false 
verse of that sweet oracle. 1853 Lytton Aly Monel vu. ii, 
Old in vices, and mean of soul! 1881 Jowrtr 7Awcya. 
1. 153 The Athenians were old sailors and they were only 
beginners. 

b. In various colloq. and ang phrases: as ofd 
bird, a person who has become knowing through 
experience, sfec. an experienced thief; o/d hand 
(see 1D. 4); ofd Fine, Sonprer, Stacen; fo de old 
Doe a? (a thing). 

1589 [see Doc sd. 235i), 1772 nN a ae Seaeet 1 35 
With the old Stagers no matter whom they meet in a Coac 1 
‘tis always Good your Honour! or G your Lordship | 
1yzu De For Col. Jack (1840) Gar Captain [was!an old 
suldier at such work, 1784 ‘F oTtra Lirtuons Villagers 
Il.9 Philip, who is an old Robin, as the saying is, demurred 
to the business, 2785 Cemaratann Observer No. 107 P 6 
Uncle Antony was an old dog at a dispute 1852 C. W, 
H[osuins] Jalga 63 One word of advice rom rn ‘old 
file’. 1877 Five Years’ Penal Servitudei. . \n nine cases 
out of ten an ‘old bird ' would Betray himself. xr8go W. A. 
Wattace Only a Sister? 263 Evidently the master wasan old 
bird, he ccaretall retraced his steps and bolted the door at 
the foot of the stairs, , 

6. In collog. use: = Great, plenliful, abundant, 
excessive; ‘grand’, Now chiefly after other ap- 
preciative adjs., a8 good, grand, high. 

crqgo Bone Flor. 681 Gode olde fyghtyng was there. 
1g90 TarLTon News Purgat., Sunday, at masse, there was 
old ringing of bells. rg99 Suaxs. Afuch Ado y. il. 98 
Vonders old coile at home. @ 160g HaNMra Chron. Irel, 
133 note, Uf they (certain monks] were as fut in those daies 
as most of them proved after, there would have beene old 
frying. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes us. iv. 50 When fifteen 
joines to Seventy, there's old doings (as they say), the Man 
and Wife fitting together like January and May day. on} 
Corton Scarren, 104 There was old drinking and o} 
singing And all the while the Bells were ringing. 
Hicxertncite Priest-cr. uw Wks. 1716 HI. 77 There was ol 
Raadying, and Cursing, and Fighting, and Railing in 
abundance. 1814 Scotr [Vaz. xviii, So there was old to do 
about ransoming the bridegroom, 188 — Rob Roy AXxit, 
* Here's auld ordering and counter-ordering ' muttered Gar- 
schattachin, 3823 Brocxett ¥. C. Gloss. 2. v., Old doings, 
great sport, great feasting—an_ uncommon display of hos- 

itality. 1Bg8 H’estin. Gaz. 1 Joly 2/2 The ye ae the 
Nimes have had what..we may be allowed tocall a high old 
time. 5 2 

II. Belonging to former times or an earlier 
period as well as to the present ; long-established. 

7. a. Dating far back into the past; of ancicat 
origin; made or formed long ago; also foe. of 
things which have always existed, as elemental 
forces, etc.: Primeval. (In OE. and early ME. 


applied to the pee ™ ~ wi, 
Beownl th metod este ware bearn-z¢ 
888 K. 943 Ph. xiv. § 2 Se ealda cwide is swide 00 
pe mon gefyrn cwred. cr20g Lay. 24885 Ane huse pe wes 
‘clused faste an ald stanene weorc. 1340 Ayer, 104 Me 
gayth he is ine hevene.-he ys ald and yknawe and ydred 
and yworbssiped and yloued. ¢1390 Alex, & Dind. 798 
3oure docturus sain in sawus ful olde. c1goo Maunvev. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 Scho lies in ane alde caste)l, 1596 Suaks. 
Tam. Shr, mi. i. 80 Old fashions please me best. 2634 
Mitton Comws 33 An old, and haughty Nation id in 
Arms. 1667 — ?. £. 1.5434 shout that tore Hells Concave, 
and a Frighted the Rage of Choos and old Night. 
73a Pare £ss. Alan 1. 158 Who knows but he, whose hand 
ite lightning forms, Who heaves old Fie and Shoat 
the storms? 1863 Hf. Cox /msttt. wee His =a 


old as the time of the Conquest. ‘ uo eg 23 Ae 


ition. is almost as old as the / 
7 pers fer other particular reference as 


OLD. 


with agent-noun, etc.): That has long stood in 
some relation to one; that has been such from of 


old ; not new or recent. 

@ 1000 Fuliana 623 (Gr.) Wrecad ealdne nid. @ zaa5 Leg. 
Kath. 1380 Pe deore Drihtin .. toc read to ure alde dusi- 
schipes. ¢1440 York Myst. xxii. 63, I wolde now som mete 
wer sene For olde acqneyntannce vs by-twene. ¢ 1470 
Henay Wadlace 1.7 Our ald eines. cH of Saxonys 
hlud. 1500-20 Dunxpar Poems |x. 68 To thy auld schervandis 
have an E, That lang hes lippinit into the. 1549 Compd. 
Scot. vi. 67 Corriandir, that is gude for ane ald hoste. 1706 
Wooden World Dissected (1708) 19 Not purely for their 
Presumptuons Assumption of Ne proper Title, but out of an 
old Grutch. @ 1727 Ramsay Audd Langsyne x Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot ‘I'ho’ they return with scars? 1840 
R.H. Dana Bef, Mast xxvi. 86 Many a good ducking in 
the surf, did he get to pay up old scores. ae Macacray 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1.505 In satisfaction of an old debt due to him 
from the crown. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. a) 1.81, I have 
a claim upon yon as an old friend of your father. 

e. Known or familiar from of old, or becanse 


of former association. 

¢888 K, verev Boeth. xxxix. $ 13 Healdad ba tunglu ba 
ealdan sibbe be hi on gesceapne waron. 11a1 O. #2. Chron. an, 
1003 He teah ford ba his ealdan wrenceas. c¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Man of Law's [. 269 O Sathan enuious., Wel knowestow to 
wommien the olde way. 1588 Suans. L. L. LZ. v. ii, q17 Vet 
I hane a tricke Of the old rage. 1598 — gli Wow, ii, aa 
Your husband is in his olde lunes [xs¢ /o/. lines} againe, 
1601 — Ful. C. v. 1.63 Ané. Old Cassius still, 1784 CowPEr 
Tirocin, 737 Following her old plan, | 1820 Suetcev Jfyin 
to Mercury \xxxvii, While he conceived another piece of 
fun, One of his old tricks, 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xix. 
IV. 377 The old men had again met in the old hall, 1865 
Licurroot Galatians (1874) aa ‘The Apostle had heen travel- 
ling over old ground. 

8. Used as an expression of familiarity, a. in 
addressing or speaking of persons with whom one 
has an acquaintance of some standing, or whom 
one treats as such, as in the collog. ofd boy, chap, 
fellow, man; b. with names of places which one 
has long known, esp. of one’s native country: see 
also 12b, Often in the collocation good old, a 
collog. or cant expression of commendation or 
appreciation. (Cf, 6.) 

a, 1588 Suaks. 772, A. 1v. ii. rar Looke how the blacke slaue 
smiles vpon the father; As who should say, old Lad } am 
thine owne. 3601 — Fwel. N. ut. ii. 9 Did she see thee the 
while, old hoy,tell me that. 1721 Srzerz Sfect. No. 17 rai 
I never hear him so lavish of his fine things, as npon old 
Nell Trott. 1808 Scotr Afarm. v1. Introd. 81 England was 
merry England, when Old Christmas brought his sports 
again, 1825 C. M. Wesrmacotr Lag. Sfy 1. 136, I say, old 
fellow. 1872 Punch 24 Ang. 81/a A fellow who can take a 
joke good-naturedly like you can, old boy. 1885 /éid. 
3 Jan. 4/1 You'll be thinking I've got the hlue-mouldies, 
old man. 1 R. Botnrewooo Col. Reformer (1891) 204 
Take another tumbler, old man. 189a Anstev Voces Poputt 
Ser, u.37 Never mind, old chap. 1898 Dovie Trag. Korosko 
i 280 Phere they go giving the alarm ! Good old Camel 

‘orps! 

b. 1596 Snans. Tam, Shri ik 2 What happie gale 

* Blowes yon to Padua heere, from old Verona? 1659 D. Pett 
Impr, Sea 140, I may take upon mec to tell old England. 
193a Beaxerey Alciphy.u.§ 7 Hath not old England sub- 
sisted for many ages withont the help of your notions? 1785 
Borns Cotter's Sat. Nt. xix, From scenes like these old 
Scotia's grandeur springs. 1808 Scorr Afarm. vi. Introd, 68 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, At such high-tide, her 
Savoury goose, 1844 Ara. Se Adv. Mr. Ledbury (1856) 
1. xii. go There's old Gravesend | 


9. Applied to the devil, a. orig. in reference to 
his primeval character; in OE. se calda (= ‘the 
old one’); also in particular appellations, as o/d 
serpent, dragon, enemy, adversary, etc. 

a 1000 Leds, 32 (Grein) Se ealda. @ 1200 Moral Ode 285 
Belsehuh pe ealde.- ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 1gt Pe alde 


neddre be bipehte ene and adam. c1230 Hadt Med. 1 
Nu bihalt te alde feond. 1382 Wvenur hex . 2 


Dragon under ground. 1638 Siz T. Heaaear Trav. (ed, 2) 
10 Soyling their hellish carkasses with juyce .. or what the 
old imposter infatuates them with. 182a Hocc Perils of 
Afan 11]. 38 Cuffed about by the ‘auld thief’, as they 
styled him. 

b. So in various jocose appellations, ns ¢he 
old one, the old GENTLEMAN (i7 black) ; old Harry, 
Nicx, Scratcu, etc. 

1668 R. L’Estranca Vis, Quev. (1708) 84 They were all 
sent to Old Nick, 1700 T ee Wks. {e760) TIL. 102, 1 
know not who'll take ‘em for saints, but the old gentleman in 
black. 76a Smontatt L. Greaves 1. x, He must have sald 
himself toOld Scratch. ¢1746 Coutier (Tim Bobbin) Gors., 
Owd dary, Owd Nick, names for the devil. 1 85 Buaxs 
Addr, to Deil i, O thou! whatever title suit thee, Auld 
Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 1824 /rs/, Gaming Houses 
51 He wonld not stick at playing up Old Harry in eve: 
possible shape and manner. 182s J. te. Bro. Fonathan 1, 
253 His Master..the Old One. 1894 AstTLevy 50 Vears 
Lyfe 1. 213 The balls did whistle round like ‘old Billy’. 


ITI. Belonging to an age or period now past 
away; ancient; former. 

10. OF or pertaining to the distant past; belonging 
to antiquity or toa bygone age; ancient, bygone, 
olden. (Opposed to odern.) 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Lukeix. 8 Sume sedon eatd witega aras, 
¢1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxvi. 5 (Gr.) Pa ic ealde dagas eft sebohte. 
@ 1067 in Kemble Cod. DipZ IV. 202 Swa he on zeldum 
timum gelegd wes. ¢ 1200 Onmin 13724 att alde follc Off 
Godess hallzhe lede. c¢1zog Lav. 2916 A pan holde dawen 
l¢x127§ colde daize]. 31340 Ayend. 124 An ald filosofe pet 
hette platoun. 138 Wyerte Afaéz. v. ar 3ee han herde that 
itis said to olde men [1388 elde men, 1526 Tinp, vnto them 


. xx. 2 The olde | 
serpent, thatisthedeuel. 1629 Mitton Vatioity 168 Th’ old | 


98 


off the olde tyme, 1611 by themof old time]. 2a 1400 Aforte 
Arth, 13 Elders of alde tyme. ¢1gag Lyoc. Assenibly of 
Gods 294 Olde poetys sey she bereth the hernest horne. 
1590 L. Liovo Dall Daies 8 The old antient Romanes had 
..certaine ceremonies. 591 Suaks. 1 Hen, Vi, 1. ii. 56 
The nine Sibyls of old Rome. 1635 Swan Spee. AZ. it, § 3 
(2643) 3a The old ancient order of the yeare. 1671 MiLron 
P, K.1.178 The Prophets old, who sung thy endless raign, 
1728 Pore Dunc, wu. 144 A shaggy Tap’stry, worthy to be 
spread On Codrus’ old, or Dunton's modern bed. 1784 
owreR J'ash V. a17 Tubal..the-Vnlcan of old times. 1809 
W. Invinc Knickerd, vit. ix. (1820) 513 The customs and 
manners that a in the ‘good old times’. 1842 
Texnyson Golden Year 65 Old writers push’d the happy 
season hack. ; 
b. Relating to past times ; dealing with antiquity. 
@ 900 Cynewucr Crist 1396 Nu ic da ealdan race anforlate 
hu bu et zerestan yfle sehogdes, ¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron. 
(1810) 1 In Saynt Bede bokes writen er stories olde. 1375 
Barnour Bruce 1. 17 Autde storys that men redys. 3667 
Marron 2. ZL. xt. 386 Wherever stood City of old or modern 
Fame. 1820 Snettey Gidifus 1. 4a Grasshoppers that live 
on poonday dew, And sung, old annals tell, as sweetly too. 
c. Proper to antiquity or a bygone age; of 
ancient character, form, or appearance ; antique. 
€1381 Cuaucea Parl, Foules 19 It happede me for to be- 
holde Vp on a bok was wrete with letteris olde. 1573-80 
Baret Ady. O69 Men curious in vsing old and ancient 
wordes.. Antiguarii homines, 1601 Suaus, Twel. Ni. iv. 
44 O fellow come, the song we had last night: Marke it 
Cesario, it is old and plaine. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 324 Some 
by old words to fame have made pretence, Ancients in 
foe, 1899 Weston. Gaz. 11 May 4/2 What they call the 
old hlue, the shade seen in old enamelling. . 
d. Associated with ancient times (esp. with 
classical antiquity); renowned in history; esp. in 
poetry, as an eplthct with proper names. 
¢ 3631 Mitton Arcades 98 On old Lyczus or Cytlene hoar. 
1710 Porg Windsor For. 316 From old Belerium to the 
northern main, 1820 Suetnev Witch of A tlas \vii, To glide 
adown old Nilus, when he threads Egypt and Ethiopia. 
1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 10 It is the old historical 
lands of Europe that the lover of history longs to explore. 
11. Belonging to an earlier period (of time, one’s 
life, etc.) or to the earlier or earliest of two or 
more periods, times, or stages; pertaining to an 
earlier condition of things; possessed, occupied, 
practised, etc. at a former time. (Opposed to ze.) 
@1000 Phenix 321 Ponne he gewited wongas secan his 
ealdne eard of pisse ebel-tyrf. a1z000 Elene 1266 (Gr.) 
geogud is gecyrred, ald onmedla. 1375 Se, Leg. Sgints ix. 
(Bertholonieus) 140 Mychtyly he pat hym owte of his ald 
seingnery. 1508 Dunpar AE ag how .. geris me .. 
thair ald sin with new schame certify. 1638 Sir T, Herszat 
7 raz. (ed. a) 93 He projects the recovery of his old Eparchy 
of Brampore. ¢ ey Mintos Forcers of Conscience zo New 
Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large. 1802 Worpswort# 
Resol. § Indep. iii, The pleasant season did my heart em- 


Fey. My old remembrances went from me wholly. 1842 
ennyson Morte d@ Arthur 240 The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new. 1893 Max MULLER Theosophy xii, 
{1899) gor In order to bring his old Jewish belief’ into 


harmony with his new philosophical convictions. 
b. That was or has been (the thing spoken of) 
at a former time. 

1571 Satir. Poems Ref. xxvii. 54 Ald feyis or sindle fayth- 
full freindis fund. 1647 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MISS. Como, App. v. 496 Sherriffes and ould Sheriffes to 
goein their blacke gownes, 1847-9 HeLrs /yiends in C. 
(1851) I. a Ellesmere the great lawyer, also an old pupil of 
mine. 1894 Hatt Caine Manxman mi, xix. 189 His old 
master, the college friend of his father. * 

12. Distinguishing the thing spoken of from 
something of the same kind newer or more recent : 
Of earlier date, prior in time or occurrence, former, 
previous. Od7 Year's Day, the last day of the 
old year. 

ee O. E. Chron. an. 885 Se Hlobwigz was Carles hrobur.. 
se Hlopwig was }zes aldan Carles suan. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 
87 Pes dei..on bere alde laze. crs00 Vices & Virtues 27 
newe mone betere dan wzld-mone. 1387 Trevisa 
| Higden (Rolls) VII. 407 Al holy writt, be elde [z.». olde] 


©. 


testament and pe newe. c¢1q460 Foatescuz Ads, §& Line 
Mon, ix. (1885) 128 Thai shulde than be vndir a Prince 
double so myghty as was thair old prince, 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Com. Prayer, Baptism, Graupte that the olde Adam.. 
maye so be buried, that the newe man may be raised vp 
agayne. 1§90 Suaxs. Afids. JV. 1. i. 4 Foure happy daies 
bring in Another Moon! hnt oh, me thinkes, how slow This 
| old Moon wanes. 1611 Bintx Trans}. Pref: The making 
| of anew Law for the abrogate of an old. 1 MitTox 
P. R. 1. 278 All the schools Of Academics old and_ new, 
| ¢1830 Mrs, Cameron Youlston Tracts 111. No. 63. 2 Their 
| family consisted of a son and three danghters, who were 
| brought up more in the old school than is now customary. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixvil. (186a) V1. 34 The gradual transt- 
tion of what is called the Old Comedy into the Middle and 
New Comedy. 3 . 

b. With names of countries: Known or in- 
habited at an earlier period, as OM England (hence 
Old Englander), Old France, Old Spain oppase 
to the American colonies of New England, France, 
Spain; now only Ais¢,.), and similarly in modern 
colonial use, the old country, old home = Great 
Britain. (In Old England and the like, there is 
often a blending with this of sense 8.) 

The Old Dominion: see Dominion. Old World, the 
Eastern Hemisphere, as opposed to the New World of 
America, 

1647 Waro Stmp. Cobler 43 Hee that prizes not Old 
| England Graces, as much as New England Ordinances, 
| 1755 Macens Insurances 1. 393 W. Hi. Master of the Ship 

called St. George, belonging to London in old England, 1763 


OLD. 


Ann, Reg. 141 Bills of exchange drawn by the government 
of Canada on that of Old France. 1780 /é/d. 213* New) 
arrived from Old Spain. x81a E.raminer 28 Dec. 826/1 
General Miranda had sailed .. for Old Spain. 1817 J. 
Brapsveay Trav, Amer. 3a1 It gives them an opportunity 
of making enquirjes respecting the ‘old country’. 1837 Hr. 
Maetingau Soc. Amer. I. They are readers: their 
imaginations live in the Old World. 1844 Mrs. Houston 
Fackt Voy. Texas VW. 1a7 Farming details which apply 
..to practice in the ‘Old Country’, 1886 Lowen H’4i, 
1890) VI. 143 It [the founding of Harvard] insured our 
intellectual independence of the Old World. /did. 156 The 
more conservative universities of the Old Home. 

c. Old style: see Styix, Old Christmas Day, 
Old May-day, Old Michaelmas-day, ctc., these days 
according to the computation of old style. 

1825 Hone a? 4. 13a4 September 26..Old Holy- 
rood, 1846 /éid. 11.659 A festival called Belsan’ arangeuilty 
held in Scotland on old May-day. /dd. 1315 October 11. 
This is ‘Old Michaelmas Day’. 186: Tienes 16 Feb., The 
old style is still retained in the accounts of Her Majesty's 
Treasury. .. The first day of the financial year is the sth of 
April, being old Lady Day. 1863 Book of Days 1. 58 
January 6 Epiphany or Twelfth Day (O/d Christuias Day). 
Lbid, 52/4 Auld Hansel Monday, i.e. Handsel Monday old 
style, or the first Monday after the rath of the month 
[January]. 

+ B. adv. In ancient times, long ago. rare}, 

1608 Suaxs. Per. 1, Prol. 1 To sing a Song that old was 
sug From ashes, auntient Gower is come. 

. $6.1 (elliptical uses of the adj.) 
+1. = Old man, old woman. Oés. 


¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 155 Sa suld pat ald 
his peels mak. bid, xviii. (Egipciane) 326, & to pat 
anld pane sad scho rathe. 1446 Lvpc. De Guid, Piler. 1311 
O, thow Olde! what hastow do, Vnwarly me to smyte so 
1513 Douctas acis 11, ix. [x.]34 Scho. . Him towart hir hes 
brocht..And sete the auld doun in the haly sete. ¢153a Cré. 
of Loue 280 What doth this olde Thus far ystope in yeres? 

2. pl. (olds). Old ones (of a set or class); old 


persons, etc. sod. collog. 

1883 Besant Ad/in a Garden fair u. vii. (1885) 167 Young 
clever people..are more difficult to catch than the olds. 1890 
Pall ‘Na 2G. 30 Ang. a/a Although the ‘Olds’ have been 
the pioneers .. of the movement, the ‘Youngs’ show an 
impatience with them at every meeting. 

3. pi. (olds). Hops more than two and less than 
four years old. O/d olds, hops more than four 


years old. 

1892 Daily News 22 Mar. 4 Old olds are stilt setling. 
1898 /did, a5 June 7/7 Some few transactions ae taking 
place in yearlings and olds. i ws 

4, = Old time, the olden time; an earlier time 
or period: = Exp 5. Chiefly in men, dimes, days, 
etc. of old. 

e1400 Destr. Trey 10503 He has.,desyred my doghter to 
wed, Pollexena the pert, by purpos of olde. 1535 CoveapaLe 
Ps. |xxvifi.]. 5 Then remembred I the tymes of olde, & the 
yeares that were past. ¢1§86 C'ress Pemaaoxe Ps. ixxvu. 
iv, I fell to thinck..Upon the yeares of old. 1635 N. R. 
Camden's Hist. Elis, t. an. ti. 7 Apparrelled in blacke after 
the manner of old, 1784 Cowren £f. ee JHill 58 Some 
few that 1 have known in days of old. x M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 10 France..is..rich beyond all others in the 
traces of the men of old. . F 

b. Advb, phrase. Of o/d: of old time, in the 
olden time, long since, formerly; also, From old 
days, for a long time (preceding the present). 

¢1386 CHaucrr Friar’s T. 317 Pay me quod he.. ffor 
dette which that thou owest me of old. 1423 Rolls of 
Parlt, VV. 406/1 Ye verray and trewe makyng of old 
used and continued. 1498 J. Paston in P. Lett, WL 
219, ] am aqueyotyd with your condycyons of old. 15; 

Stewart Cron, Scot. 1, 4 Intill ane place callit Ecolumkill, 

..Lang of the ald thair wes thair sepultuir. 1599 Suaxs. 
Much Ado 1.4. 146 You alwaies end with a lades tricke, 
Iknow yonof old. 1655 Mitton Sonn. Massacre Piedmont, 
Who kept thy truth so pure of old. 1774 J. Bavanr Mythol, 
I. 97 It was the..sacred place, where of old the everlasting 
fire was preserved, 1871 R. Ertis Catud/us i. 4 You of old 
did hold them Something worthy. 

D. Old- in Comb. Pe 

1. a, With another adj., in antithetic or conse- 
quential relation, as + o/d-cool, + old-excellent; old- 
new, oldyoung. b. With a pr. pple., forming an 
adj.,as old-growing (growing old), o/d-looking. ce. 
With a pa. pple., in advb. sense ‘of old, long, an- 
ciently’, as old-acguainted, -branded, -built, -cnt, 
established, -gathered, -landed, -licensed, -said adjs. 

igga Snans. Rom. & Ful. 1. ii. 20 This night I hold an 
*old accustom'd Feast. 1535 Cranmer Let. to Dean of 
Chapel Royal in Misc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 309 My *old 
acquainted friend, Master Shaxton. 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Monracu Let. to Lady — x6 Aug,, This is a very large 
town, hut most part of it “old built, 1607 Touanene Kev. 
Trag. 1. ti. Wks. 1878 IT. 16 O what it is to haue a _*old- 
coole Duke. 160: CuEesrer Love's Mart. exvii, Those 
carued *old-cut stonie Images. 1787 Bextuam Def, Usury 
xiii, 141 "Old-established trades. shes Westar. Gaz. a ee 
6/1 Some of the older-established jobhers refuse to deal for 

at all, 1602 F. Herinc Anatomycs 5 In the knowledge 
of Plants they are “old excellent. 1643 ‘Trapp Como. Gen. 
xii, s Abraham was old-excellent at it [self-denial]. @ 1586 
Sipney Arcadiat. Wks. 1725 1.61 According to the nature of 
the “old-growing world. 1824 Miss Mitroro Mi/lage Ser.1, 
(1863) 124 Apart from his *old-looking younger brother. 
1839 Blackw. Afag, XLII. 235 All the oldest looking, 
shrivelled oak-apples. 1530 PatsGr. 250/1 *Ould sayd sawe, 
aoe? ¢1570 Marr. Wit & Science v.i.in Hazl. Dodstey 

I, 399 Aa old-said saw it is..Soon hot, soon cold. 1828 
Craven Glors. (ed. 2)s. v., It’s an oud said say, and a true yan. 

2. Parasynthetic combinations: a. general, as 


old-aged (of old age, aged), o/d-blooded (having 


OLD. 


old blood , oft-branched, -faced, -hearled, -phrased, 
-sighted, ctc., ndjs. ; hence ofd-sightedness (= pres- 
byopia). b. based on some recognized phrasc, 
as old-/achelorish (having the character associated 
with an ‘ old bachelor’), o/d¢-doytsh (of the nature 
of au ‘old boy’); so old-boy-like, old-cattish, old- 
fogyish, old-gentlemauly, old-masterly, etc., adjs. ; 
old-bachelorship, old-fellowhoed (the status of an 
‘old fellow’, e.g. of a college), ofd-fogyisn:, ofd- 
lalyhood, old-liner (one of the ‘old line’), ofd- 
lorist, etc., shs, See also derlvatives of OLp Main, 


Op womas, etc. 

1581 Stoney Afol. Poctrie(Arb.) 31 *Olde-aged experience 

ceth beyond the fine-witted Phylosopher. 1834 Miss 

Wiens Village Ser. 1, (1863) 198 Every thing was..so 
provoking} in order, so full of naked nicety, so thoroughly 

‘old-bachelorish, 1832 /dic¢. Ser. v. #8 Every female present 
, prophesied “old-bachelorship, and all its evils, to the con- 
trivers and performers. 1894 Hl. Nisazt Bush Girl's Ron, 
218 Vhe hauteur .. that woke in his proud, *old-blooded 
breast. 1846 Mas. Gore Sé, Ang. Caar, (1852) 143 The 
curious weazened *old-boyish air of this..race of men. 1397 
Daavton Mortimeriados 25 A_ Forrest of *old-branched 
Oakes, 1780 Mav, D'ARgLay Diary (1842) 1. 303 Don't 1 
begin to talk inan “old-cattish manner of cards? 1595 
Sans, John u. i. zs9 “Tis not the ronader of your “*old- 
fac'd walles, Can hide you from our messengers of Warre. 
1848 Tnackeray Van. Fair Wiii, ie had now passed into 
the stage of “old fellowhood. His hair was grizzled. 1883 
A, Foraezs in 19th Cent, Och 722 The full side-face whiskers, 
which of late are becoming “old-fogeyish. 1869 Daily News 
30 Jan., (The Cuarte”, Review) never falls. .into tradition 
routine, or *old-fogyism. 1819 Byron Juan wecxvi, A good 
“old-gentlemanly vice. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 Caps,.. 
charmingly suggestive of pretty *old-ladyhood. 1884 Boston 
(Mass.} rad. 25 Sept. 2/2 The “old-liners appear to be out 
of the fight. 1880 Academy 14 Aug. 123 So solid and careful 
an “old-lorist. 188 4 thenaum No. 2866. 439 ‘This dignified 
and, if the term be allowed, “old-masterly work. 1886 J. 
Coanerr Fall of Asgard 11. 178 He listened to him telling 
of. his *old-phrased oaths. 

3. With a sb. (or adj. used absol.), forming an 
attrib, phrase, as odd-b00k, old-country, old-ivory, 
old-life, old-line (following the old lines), old- 
Roman, old-school, old-service, old-town, etc. See 
also OLD-TIME, OLD-WORLD. 

186z Bunton Bk. Hunter 25 In the *old-book trade there 
are opportunitics for the exercise of ingenuity. Afod, A 
well-known frequenter of the old-book shops. 1890 Yaddet 
21 June 982 Grooms in ‘*old-day livery. 1898 Datly News 
2 Dec. 5/1 There is one book exhibited, which .. has put on 
a true “old-ivory tone. 863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. one 51 
That Palaeozoic or *old-life period. 1897 Outing (U. 5S.) 
XXX. 3543/2 The return to the old-life routine. 1831 
Cariwvie Sart. Res. 1. vii, *Old-Romaa contempt of the 
superfluous, 1886 MV. Amer. Rev. July 19 Ader according 
to this “old-school Calvinism, was the Federal Head, the 
representative of his race. 1894 Westen. Gaz. 19 Apr. 6/2 
One of the few remaining “old-service gaolers. 

4. Special combs. and phrases: old-bone v., to 
manure with old bones; told boy, a kiad of 
strong ale; old-clo‘thes-man, a dealer in old or 
second-hand clothes; old-clo*thea-ahop, a shop 
for the sale of old clothes; old gentleman: sce 
9 b, also quot.; told-grey [GREY sd. 5], old man, 
greybeard; old hand, (@) one who has been long 
employed or has experience in any business, one 
who is skilful in doing something (see Hanp sd. 
9); (4) one who has been a convict; also attrid. ; 
old holder (sce quot.); Old Lady, collectors’ 
name for a species of motb, AZenfa maura; old- 
like a., old in appearance (o4s. exc. Se. and dial.) ; 
told-air, old-sire, an old man, an aged sire; 
old-aledge, a game at cards= ALL Fours!; old- 
aoldier v., to ‘come tbe old soldier over’: see 
SOLDIER sie Old Sow, the plant AZe/rloltus 
cerulea (sweet trefoil), also a local name of As- 
tennaria margaritacea (pear) cudweed) (Britten & 
H.); Old Squaw = OLD WIFE 2; old-atanding 2., 
that has stood or existed long, long-standing; old 
style a., belonging to the old style, old-fashioned ; 
Old Tom, a kind of strong gin. 

1849 Jounston F.xfer. Agric. 57 On the *old-boned field, 
the crop was four times as bie ied on the unboned field. 
Jbid,, This old-boning caused a large increase both in the 
turnip and ia the corn crops. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew. 
tv. (ed. 2) 289 Then add to the same new Drinks, with their 
Sediments, and call it *Old-boy, Stout, or Nog. 1783 
Wotcorr (P. Pindar) axa Ode to R. A.'s, Like an *Old- 
clothes-Man about London Street! 1781 C. Jonxston Hist. 
F. Funiper 11, 252 The actor went to dress at his usual 
wardrobe, an “old-clothes shop. 1828 G, Smerton Doings 
in London 77 An‘*old gentleman’ (a card somewhat larger 
and thicker than the rest of the pack, and now ia considerable 
use amongst the 'legs"). 1982 STANYHURST dines u1. (Arb) 
64 Hee rested wylful lyk a wayward obstinat “oldgrey, 1785 
Grosz Diet. Vale. T.,*Old hand, knowing or expert in any 
husiness. 1848 Dickens Donrdcy xii, Toots, as an old hand, 
had a desk to himself. 1865 ‘Tucker lustrad, Story i. 8 
Reformed convicts, or, in the language of their proverbial 
cant, ‘old hands’, 1865 Nixon Peter Pexfunte 102 * Bosh- 
man',in the uld-hand vernacular, sigaifies a fiddler. 1810 
Sforting Mag, XXXVI. 21 The defendants who have desig- 
nated themselves as “*old-holders—copyholders .. who pay 
one heriot only, though they hold several messuages. 183 
Resnte Butterflies & Moths £9, The *Old Lady appears 
the end of July or beginning of August. 1634 W. Tiawxyr 
tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. 1.) 34 It is one more ‘old-like than 
his Father, and as over-worne as 4 ship. 1855 Roainson 
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Whitby Gloss, Aud like, looking old. ‘He is beginning to 
grow varry aud jike~. 1586 T. . La Primand. Fr. Acad. 
% (1594) 7 OF a crooked *old-sire, we say that his spirit 
waxeth old with him. 1837 W. Iavina Capt, Honmenille 1. 
181 [This] threw a temporary aligma npon the gnate of 
**old-sledge’. 1892 /‘all Mall G. 3 Aug 5/2 Mr. W. R. 
tried 10 **old soldier’ him, bnt,as Harry said in sententious 
vernacular, *f wasn't having nny’. 1855 Morton Cye/. 
Agric. 11,421 Alel{lotus asurens, a Swiss plant .. with blue 
blossoms, a singular porcine odour, whence it is vul- 
garly called ‘*Old Sow’; and is the plant which gives the 
eculiar flavour to Schapriger cheese. 1 MippLetox 
iVidow 1, ii, Your college for your ‘old-standing scholaz. 
1897 Alibutt's Syst. Afed, 11%. 47 Old-standing cases of 
chroale pericarditis. op saat pla Red Cott. Nt.cap 132 
Dignified And gentry-fashioned “old-style haunts of sleep. 
1895 £dueat, Kev, Sep. 123 The old-style naturalist had 
been working from time immemorial. 1836-9 Dickens S&, 
Box, Gin-shops (1892) 171 Great casks. bearing such inscrip- 
tions as ‘*Old ‘lom, 549°. ey Alléntt’s Syst. Med. VL. 846 
When sweetened and diluted by the retailers gin is known 
as gin cordial or *Old Tom’. 

+ Old, 5.2 Obs. Forms: a. 2-3 (Sc. 5-6) ald, 
4 alde), 4-6 auld; 8. 4-6 olde, (5 oolde), 5- old. 
Early ME, ald, app. a. ON, fd (¢—aldd or aldt), 
gen, sing. a/dar, cte., age, an age :—OTeut. *aldoz 
O.pa@. Bat the Eng. word may be in some, esp. 
later uses, directly from the adj. o/d in Eng., or 
may be an alteration of Exp sd. after eld, old adj.] 

1. Age, duration of life or existence. 

€ 1200 [see ALD sé, 1]. . 

2. An age, or sccular period of the world. 

¢ 1x00 [see ALD sd, 2}, 

3. Old age, the advanecd stage or period of life; 
also, The wane of the moon. 


o. ¢€1205 Lay. 19411 Bruttes hafden muchel mode .. for | 


bas kinges alde. 21300 Cursor Al, 10969, T and mi wijf on 
ald tas. 1535 Stewaar Chron. Scot. 1. 444 Vasaturabill 
bayth in ald and jouth, 

B. (¢ 1315 SuorenAm 2 Wanne man drawith into olde-ward, 
Wel ofte his bones aketh.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucen Axt,'s 7. 1284 
He hadde a Beres skyn colblak for old. ¢1420 Pallad. on 
#1usb, 11. 439 In old ek of this mone is this moost good. 
€1425 Sever Sag. (P.) 641 He wille bryage the adowa in 
olde. 1523 Frvznrera. Hasd, § 1z Let them be sowen in the 
olde of the mone, 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. it. ii, 104 Virgins, 
and Boyes; mid-age and wrinkled old (Qe. elders}, 1616 
Svar. & Maran, Country Farme \. xiii. 63 They mast not 
be gelded..in the old of the Moone. 

+ Old, wv. Oés. Forms: 1 aldian, 2 aldien, 3 
alden, holden, 4-5 olden, 5-8 old, (6 Sc. auld), 
[ME. olden = early ME. alden:—OE,. (Anglian) 
aldian = WSax. ealdian, f. ald, eald, OLD a.: see 
Exp v1] intr. To grow old. 

e85 Vesp, Psalter vi. 8 to aldade betwih alle feond mine. 
£1175 Lamb, Hot. 35 Vfel is bet mon aldeb. /4fd. 109 Peo 
hearte nealded nant. ¢ mye Lay. 2937 fo holdede [ec 1205 
zeldede] pe Be) and failede his mihte. 1382 Wycutr 1 Aface. 
es Nowe ¥ haue oldid [1368 eldid}, 1496 Drives & Paup. 
(W, de W.) ty. xxvii. 195/1 As they oldesothey fade, 1560 
A. Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) xxxiv. 83 Auldit rubiatouris, 1741 

. Spence Let, 13 Jan. in Academy (1875) 20 Feb, 192/1 The 

retender looks sensibly olded since ¥ was here last. 

Old, obs. f. WoLp; var. Hotp a., Ods. 

Old Catholic: sec Catuotic B. 3 b. 

Olde, obs. f. WELD, a plant used in dyeing. 

Olden (é'ldén, -d’n), a. [f. Orn 56.2 + -en 4. 

(it has been suggested that the suffix may represent an 
earlier Inflexion of odd. Cf. Ger. tn der alien Zett.)| 

1. Belonging toa bygone age or time; ancient, 
old: esp. in the phr. ‘the olden time’ (Shaks.). 


sterary and arch, 

1445 Cursor Al, 18100 (Trin.) To ende he seide now com 
my sawes Pat I seide bi olden dawes, 1426 Auortay Porms 
az The goodys of hole cherche .. That other han 3even ia 
holdoun dais, 1605 Swans. Afach. m1 iv. 75. Blood hath 
beae shed ere now, i’ tht olden time. 1806 Knox & Jens 
Corr, 1. 305 To talk and write... like those of ‘olden 
time’, 1816 Scorr Vales my Landlord Ser. 1 Yatrod., 
A young person.. who delighted in the collection of olden 
tales and legends. 1837 Loner. Flowers i, In language 

waint and olden, 1848 CLoucn Asmours de Voy. 1. 79 

he words of the olden-time inspiration. 1849 Miss Mutocx 
Ogilvies xlvi. (1875) 356 Some new bond had made the 
very memory of that olden pledge a sin. 

2. poetre for OLD a, 1, 2. rare. 

1823 Byzon Fran xu. xiii, Olden she was—but had been 
very young. 1871 R. Exvuis Catsdlus xxvii. 1 Boy, young 
caterer of Faeritan olden, ; pie. 

Hence + O-ldenness, olden quality, antiquity. _ 

sqrz tr. Seercta Secret., Prio, Priv. 193 The ij* caus is 
that matremony ys to be comend is the oldennysse of hit, 
ffor this ordir ys not nyowely maket, but of oldennys hit 
passith all manner of orderis in erth. 

Olden (gld’n), v. rare. [f. OLD a, + -EN5.] 

1. intr, To grow old, to become older in appear- 


ance or character, to age. A 

1827 Marv Framrron ¥rni. (1885) 329 Her face is oldened 
and more sallow. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair xviii, Ya six 
weeks he oldened more than he had done for fifteen years 
before. 1862 — Esynond 1, ix, She had oldened..as people 
do who suffer silently great mental pain. 

2. ¢rans. To cause to grow old, to inake older 
in appearance or character, to age. . 

1850 Trackeray Pendennis lili, 1t was curious how emotion 
seemed to olden him, 1863 Denise 1]. 188 When oldened 
by sorrow he might feel the deep spell that Denise possessed. 

dence O-ldened, O'ldening ee adjs. 

1876 Mas, Witney Sights & éns. VL xxiv. 525 Tt was the 
joy of oldening years. Temple Bar Mag. Dec, 560 
We friend's oldened and altered looks. 


OLD-FASHIONED. 


Olden, obs. f. Ao/den, ‘ie pple. of Nonp x, 
Older (d:Idaz), a. and sb. [f. O.v a. + -en 3] 
A. adj. The later ‘levelled’ comparative of 
Op, which has superseded the carlier Kuper q.v., 
except in special uses. (The levelling down of 
the ane appears to have begun with the 
form alder, found already ¢ 1200.) 

1. In the ordinary senses of Orv: Of greater age; 
that has lived or existed longer, of longer exlstence 
or ceo E mote ancient. 

1205-1610 [see ALpeR nm. compar.}, 1992 Suans. Rom. 
Ful. ur. iv. 127 Young Romeo will be cider {Cos. elton ania, 

a hane found hin. 1601 — Jud. C. wv. fii. 3s, | am a 

uldier, 1, Older in — Abler then your ile To make 
Conditions. 1671 Mitton Sanson 1489 Thy Son, Made 
older then thy age through eye-sight lost. 1713 ts Wanurr 
True A masons (ed, 2) 54 la foie and July, they {wasps} are 
both older and bolder. 1863 Lyeti Antig. Alan 8 Deposits 
of older date. a 1864 Hawtnoane Septincius Felton ( 1879) 
149 A house in the older part of the town. Afod, She is 
ten years older than her sister. 

2. In the sense of ELpen a, compar. 1h: the 
older of two of a family, etc.; senior. Only diat, 
_ € 1205 Lay, 3750 Of ban nldrz sustren. 1465 Maxc. Paston 
in #, Lett, WE. 212, 1 have delyveryd your older sonne zx 
mark. Aled. Sc. He is my aulder brother, 

B. sb. +1. pl. Predecessors: = Evper 1.1. Obs. 

@1470 Tirtort Orat. G. Flamineus (Caxton 1481) Fiv, To 
preche of the noble dedes of thyn olders, J wil..conlesse 
that thyn auncestres have be of soverayne auctorite. 

_t 2. (A person’s) superior in age, senior (chiefly 
in p/.): = Evper B, 2. Oés. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K vj, Trewly this yonge man.. 
byleucth the counceyile of his older. ¢ 1§00 How the Plow. 
man lerned his Pater-Noster 40 in Hazl. E. P. Pt. art As 
1 haue herde myne olders tell. 1562 J. Hxvwoop Prov. 
(1867} 26, I haue herd of myne olders. 

+ b. A person advanced in life: = Eupea B. 2b. 
¢ 1440 Carcrave S?. Kath. y. 868 Oon of the olderes ageyr 
oa-to hir seyth: 'O precyous spouse of god I' 
Older, erron. Sc. form of owther, E1tHer con. 


Oldest (ldést), a. super). [f. Ox a. + -Est.] 
The later ‘ levelled’ superlative of Oup, which has 


, superseded the earlier form ELpgsr in all except 


ee uses: see ELDEST a. super], 2, 3, 5. 
. In ordinary senses derived from OLD: Farthest 
advanced in age; first made or produced; most 
ancient: = ELDEST I, 3- 

€ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) iv. 30 Ft is on of the oldest townes 
of the world. 1597 Suaxs, 2 f/en. /V, 1, v. 127 Haue you 
a Ruffian that will..commit The oldest sinnes, the newest 
kinde of wayes. 1605 — Lear v. iii. 325 The oldest hath 


| borne most, we that are rong Shall neuer see so much. 


1676 Hoaars /lad Pref. (1686) 7 They that..took upon it 
with the oldest spectacles of a Critick, may approve it, 1743 
Buixetny & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 120 The oldest Seaman 
on board never saw a more dismal Prospect. 1790 Buakr 
fr, Rev, 45 Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. 
1838 De Moacan 1s. Proéaé. 210 A's interest in the latter 
annuity..when A is tbe oldest of the three. ; 

2. Occasionally found in uses properly belonging 
to E.pest. Now dial. or vulgar. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P, B. 1333 Bolde Baltazar pat watz his 
barn aldest. ¢1400 Destr. Trey 11055 Pirrus, Polidamas 


_ brother. .aldist buthe. 1785 Pacey Mor. Phelos.(1818) [, xaii 


225 The not making a will, is a very culpable omission... 
where it leaves danghters, or younger children, at the mercy 
of the oldest son. 899 71t-Bits 12 Ang. 396/3 The oldest 
sister. 


O:ld-fa:ngled, «. [f. after new-fangled: cf. 
Fanci.) Characterized by adherence to what is 


| old, old-fashioned. Hence Old-fangledness. 


1842 Brownine Pied Piper vi, Low it dangled Over his 
vesture so old-fangled. 1871 M. Coruixs Afrg. 4 Merch. 1. 
vi, 208 Old-fangled cut glasses, 1894 /arper's Weekly Alag. 
7 Apr. 315 Repelling the aew-fangled remedy, {he] resorts 
to the oldest-fangled known, B95 Spectator 23 Nov. 71/2 
We like better, out of a certain old-fangledness, to tura back 
again to the oftetold stories of Puack's beginnings. 

Old-farrand: see AULD and FARRAND 3. 

+Old-fa:shion, a. Oés. [f. Oun a. + Fasnion 
$6] = OLD-FASHIONED. 

1665 Peryva Diary 22 July, 1.. viewed the new hall, a new 
old-fashion hall, 1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., Printing ii. 
Pa They are now accounted old-fashion. 1798 CuaacoTte 
Sart Marchmont V1. 67 A high, long, old-fashion room. 

+O:ld-fa‘shionable, ¢. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE,] = next. Hence O:ld-fa‘ahionably adv, 

1764 H. Watroue Let, to G. Montagu 10 May (1846) 1V. 
420 No. 14..looked so old-fashionably, that 1 ventured to 

ive eighteen shillings for i. 1807 E. S. Baaxett Risin, 
Tae ttl. 318 H isy is decried as old-fashionable an 
useless in this liberal age. 7 

O:)d-fa'shioned, «. [See FasHionED ffi. a.*] 

1. Formed or condneted according to the fashion 
of former times; antiquated ia form or character. 

1653 Watton Anglerii. 64 They were old fashioned Poetry, 
but choicely good. 1683 Moxon Afeck, Exerc. Printing 38 
The Old-fashion’d Presses... used here in England. 1712 
Stesve Sfect. No. 308 2 An old-fashioned Grate consumes 
Coals, but gives no Heat. 1897 Many Kixesiey If Africa 
14) Good, old-fashioned, long skirts. f 

B. Altached to old fashions or ways; having the 


tastes of former limes. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. ae 
op! x 


old.fsshion‘d sparks yonder. D1 y 


ez Wal cme of t La a ‘fk ae 3 
the town, a iv. Wks. 13 
restric. like me, old fashioned enough to consider, that 


OLD-FASHIONEDLY. 


[etc]. 1866 Geo. Exior #. Holt i, (1868) 15 You have come 
back to a family who have old-fashioned notions. 

3. Having the ways of a grown-up person; hence, 
precocions, intelligent, knowing, Chiefly dad. 

1844 Yorks. Comet 18 (E. D. D.) A sleep-walker.. began 
o'tunin’ on't, as owd-feshioned as if his een had been wide 
oppen, 1848 Dickens Domébey xiv. (1858) 96 The little fellow 
had a fine mind, hut was an old-fashioned boy. 1874 
Burnanb Aly dine iL 18, 1 suppose at this age ] must have 
been very old-fashioned. 1886 .S. JV. Linc. Gloss. s. v., The 
pe he a hit old-fashioned, and conld open the gate with 

is mouth, 

Hence 0:ld-fa‘shionedly aav., in an old-fashioned 
manner; O:ld-fa‘shionedness, the quality or con- 
dition of bein,; old-fashioned. 

1817 Blackw. A/ag. 1. 590 Old age was the ton—old 
fashionedness the rage. 1853 Mrs. Cartyte Left. 1). 218 
tt is comfortably but plainly and old-fashionedly furnished. 
1886 A thenwum: 27 Mat. 421/3 She has given a pleasing air 
of old-fashionedness to her language. y 

Old field. Land cultivated of old; esp., in 
U.S., cultivated by the Indians, before the coming 
of the white men. ; 

1656 Rec, of Braintree, Afass. (1886) 7 A highway layed 
ont in the old feild for goodman Hoydin to bring his corne 
ont. 1765 a Bartram ral. 28 Dec, in Stork Ace EZ. 
Florida (1766) 12 Landed at Mount-Royal, where there nre 

acres of cleared old fields. 1791 W. Bartram Travel: i 
Their old field and planting land extend up and down the 
river, 1896 P. A. Bauce Acon. fist. Virginia 1. 427. 

b. attrib. in old-field birch, ‘the American 
variety of the white birch’ (Cent. Dict.); old-field 
lark, the field-lark; old-field pine, the frankin- 
cense pine (P:xus Tada). 

1856 OumstED S/ave States 89 Cannot some Yankee con- 
trive a method of concentrating some of the valuable 
properties of this old-field pine, so that they may he 
profitably brought into use in more cultivated regions? 

dhamite (a ldaimait). Avi. [Named 1870, 
after Dr. T. Oldham of the Indian Geological 
Survey.] Meteoric calcium sulphide of a pale- 
brown colour, found in stnall spherules. 

1870 Phil. Trans. 195. 1892 Dana Asin. (ed. 6) 65. 

Oldish (oldif), a. [f Oup 2. +-18H1.] Some- 
what old. 

1668-9 Prervs Diary 20 Feb., She is an oldish French 
woman. 1775 Mao. D’Aaatay Larly Diary (1889) 11. 56 
Miss Lake..is a very obliging and sweet-tempered, oldish 
maid. 1798 Cuaatotre Satu Vag. Pétlos. 11.120 A common 
cotton gown, an oldish black bonnet. 1855 Darwin in Life 
& Lett. (1887) 1}. 47 Time is slipping away, and we are 
getting Blink: 2884 Q. Victoaia Alore Leaves 189 An 
oldish woman, a character, who worked me a book-marker. 

+ Oldly, ¢. Obs. rare—). [f. Oup a, + -L¥ 1] 
Verging on old age, elderly. 

1382 Wycttr Fod xii. 23 [32] He shal eymen the se as an 
oldli man [Vulg. guasé senescentert), 

ay Oey, adv. Obs. [f. OL a. + -L¥ 2] 

a, In the manner of one that is old. b. In an 


old or bygone manner. c. In old tine, long ago. 

¢ 1200 Oamin 1229 Oxe ganngepp hagheli3 & aldelike latebp. 
fbid. 2553 3ho toc onn full aldeli3 To frajznenn Godess 
eangell. c1440 Bone Flor. 248 He coghyth and oldely 
grones. 1494 Faayan Chron. vit. 294 ‘This so oldly foundyd 
Is so surely groundyd That no man maye confounde it. 
1gsaq Woxsey in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. . TL. 13 With the 
ampliacion of the fee, above that wych ys oldely accustomyd, 
to the summe of xl, 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. 
(2867) 216 Talke or walke oldly or newly: Talke and wale 
plaialy and trewly. 1582 Stanvaursr Znvis w. (Arb) 103 

‘luds mightye be rowling Fron the chyn oldlye rineld. 
maid. 

1. A woman who remains single considerably 
beyond the ordinary marrying age; an elderly 
spinster: usually connoting habits characteristic 
of such a condition, 

1sgo Patscr. 250/1 Oulde mayde, ¢uberdine, 1673 Lady's 
Calling 1. i. § 5 An old Maid is now..look'd on ue most 
calamitous Creature in nature, 1711 Apoison Sfect, No. 7 
P 4 An old Maid, that is tronbled with the Vapours. 1819 
Aletropolis 1.232 The Miss Thing-eartights, in Golden- 
square—fusty old maid frumps! 1887 Ruskin Praterita Il. 
xi, 391 She. .spent most of her sammersin travel, with another 
wise old maid for companion. 

2. A name of a bivalve molluse of the family 
eo ale called Gaper or Gaping Clam. 

1865 J.G. Woop Com. Shells of Sea-shore (18 Th 
Common Gaper-shell or Old Maid (Afya ee. ii 
some places the animal is sold for food, and is sold under 
the name of * Old Maid * 

3. om Indian name of a plant, Vtuca rosea. 

1 Itnten Plant-n., Vinca rosea, Mada Peri- 
winkle, * Old Maid’ of the W. Indies.” “ea 8 

4. A simple round game at cards in which one 
card (usually a queen) is removed from the pack 
and the rest distributed among the“players, who 
draw cards from one another till all are paired 
except the odd one, the holder of which receives 
this title. 

1891 in Casselle Bk. Sports & Past. 86s. 

Tlence Old-mai-‘dhood, -mai‘denhood, -mai-d- 
ship, -mai-denship, the stateorcondition of an old 
maid; Old-mai‘dish, -mai‘denish, -mai‘denly 
adys., like or characteristic of an old maid (hence 
Old-mai'dishness) ; Old-mai‘dery, the habits or 
characteristics of an old maid; Old-mai-dism, 
-mai‘denism = old-maidhood, old-maidery. 

1898 Westu:. Gaz. 3 Oct. 2/1 The woman [was] one of the 
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sort in which *old-maidenhood is writ large on every fold of 
the gown. 2867 J. H. Sriatinc in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 381 
The plain, simple,.. hut somewhat *old-maidenish and 
loquacious, Herr Professor Kant, 2782 Mas. Cow.ey Sold 
Stroke for Husband 14 Till the horrors of *old maidenism 
frighten her into civility. 1835 Afrs. Carlyle's Lett. 1. 26 
The lady, verming oa old-maidenism, 1784 RK. Bacre Sarham 
Downs H. 28 ¢ bas only a few innocent *old-maidenly 


foibles about her. 1896 Mas. Carrvn Quaker Grandmother 


34 Vou know the cross-grained old-maidenly sort of a person 
that fate is. 1784 R. Base Barhant Downs 11. 324 Betake 


ourselves to chastity, cards, and scandal, the solid comforts 
of *old-maidenship, 1804 Something Odd 1. 199 Notwith- 
standing the *oldetibidery, and malevolence of dear Miss 
Freddy. 1821 T. D. Fosanoxe Berkeley MSS., Inclined to 
parsimonions old maidery, 1883 N. Suerraap Geo, Eliot's 
£ss, latrod. 14 Marriage be deliverance from poverty or *old- 
maidhood, 1757 Mas. Garrity Left. grad lo a 0 
111. 9 Sensible nod agreeable, bnt formal and *old-maidish. 
186a Gifts & Graces x, 114 She was a very methodical and 
old-maidish little lady. 1824 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 213 If ever she betrayed an atom of *old-maidishness, 
it was on the score of her caps. 1875 H. James A. Hudson 
iii, 103 There is nothing Jike matrimony for curing old- 
maidishaess. 1776 Mas. Decany Le/t. Ser. 1. EE. 193 To 
come to the letter so strongly tinctnred with *old maidism. 
1893 Temple Bar Mag. XCVII. 639 He is faddy, almost 
t the int of old-maidism, 1861 Sat. Kev. 20 July 63 Till 
.-the chilling threshold of “old maidship has been reached, 


Old man. ; 
1, 4. A man advanced in life. (Formerly some- 


times as one word.) 

The old swan, familiar term for a husband or father. 

€1200 Oamin 13212 To gan hiforenn alde menn Inn alle 

ode paewess, €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 207 

lyn ne, .. to pis aldman enerthand is. c1400 Destr. 
Trey 126 Pat elde man..Hade a son, 1535 CovesDALe 
1 Sam. ii. 31 There shal no oldeman be in thy honse. ¢ 1645 
Mutton Sonn, to Lady M. Ley, As that dishonest victory 
At Checronea,..Kil'd with report that Old man eloquent. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1778) UL. 191 (Grace) His wife.. 
join’d her old man again, as their children and grand. 
children danced before them, 1848 THackeaay Van. Fair 
xviii, His wife..called him..her dear John—her old man— 
her kind old man. 1892 M,C. F. Morais Vorésh, Folk. 
Yak 81 ‘T' an'd mao—t’ au’d woman’ are synonymous 
with father or mother. 

b. (Sec quot.) es 

1865 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Aun, 445 The term ‘old man’, 
»o mach applied by sailors to thetr commander,.. was 
hardly aptly applied, seeing the captain was only twenty-five, 

ec. As a term of affectionate familiarity: see 
Oup a, 8. 

2. Theol, Unregenerate human nature (OLD a. 12: 
cf. Old ADAn). 

1382 Wyc.ir ZpA. iv. 22 Do 3e away vp the firste lyuyng 
the olde man. ¢1450 tr, De /aitltatione ul. xxxix. 110 
Allas! yit liuep in me pe olde mao; he is not all crucified. 
4567 Gude §& Godly B, (S.T.S.) 146 The haly Spreit vs 
geue, une may our auld man mortifie. 1733 Revolution 
Politicks 1, 40 You provoke me to Wrath, and if yon should 
raise the old Man, you can't tell what mischief ma ensne. 

3. A local name for the Rainbird of Jamaica 
(Hyclornis pluvialis). 

1694 Ray in Lett. Lit. Mfen (Camden) 200 The referring of 
the Old-men, or Rain-fowls, to the Cuckow. 1725 SLOANE 

‘amaica U1, 313 Vhey are called Old-Men from the light 

rown, or grey colour their doway feathers are of. 1894 
Newton Dict. Birds 654. 

4. In Australia: A full-grown male kangaroo, 

1828 P. Cunntxcuam N, S. Wades (ed. 3) HL. 151 He.. 
relates..that he has been fortunate cnongh to kill an old 
anan ashe camealong. 1873 J. B. StErnENS Black Gin 39 
The ‘ old man’ fleetest of the fleet, 1884 R. Botyrewoon 
Melbourne Alen iii. 24 The fiercest told man' forester 
did not seem to he too heavy weight for her. 

5. A name of the Sonthernwood (Artemisia 
Abrolanum); pceth. from its hoary foliage. 

1824 Mas. Cameron Marten & Scholars ii. 13 She tied np 
two or three pinks and a rose with a hit of old-mao and 
some sweethriar, 1863 Murs. Gasket Sy/oia’s L. i, A few 
“berry ‘bushes, a black-currant tree or two.. with possibly a 
rose tree and ‘old man’ sronineas the midst. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. July 234/2 Roses, and ‘lad’s-love’, or ‘old-man’, ; 

6. Afining. An old vein or working which has 
become exhansled or has been abandoned for a 
long time; also, oreless stuff, waste or rubbish left 


from the working of a mine; see also qnot. 1829. 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 225 No miner ought of an 
Old man to set To seek a Lead-mine, or Lead oar to get, 
Untill the Burghmaster a view hath taken And fiad such 
work an Old work quite forsaken. 2710 Br. Nico.son in 
Hutchinson Hist. Cuneberid. (1794) I. 214 A new belly 
was happily discovered before the forehead of the Old Man, 
which proved so rich, that in less than pec dae hours 
they had filled several] sacks with fine and _clean-washed 
mineral. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. N iv hb, Crusht Wholes 
sometimes may be mistaken for Oldman, 1829 Glover's 
dtist, Derby 1. 61 Ironstone, in cheeseshaped nodules, con- 
taining septaria of carbonate of iron (O/d man). 1866 
Juvoss Coal Quest. {ed. 2) 300 The thonsands of tons of 
cinder and slag—‘old man" as it is locally called..left by 
the Romans. ' 

7. Comb. Old man cactus, a Mexican plant 
(Pelocereus or Cereus sentlis) with long grey hairs 
covering the top of the stem; + old-man-houae, 
a re! for old men. 
. 1634 Barreton 7'rav, (Chetham Soc.) 49 Here [Haerlem] 
is a most dainty curious old-man-house. 1900 Daily News 
6 Sept. 3/1 Another singular roduct is Pilocereus Senilis, 
or ‘old man cactus’, from Mexico, the body of the plant 
heing hidden by long grey hair. . 

8. Combinations of O/d man's in plant names : 
old man’s beard, (a) 4 name of the epiphytic 


bigger than a Ducke, 


OLD WIFE. 


plant 7illandsia tusncoides, also called black-moss, 
long-moss, and Spanish moss; (6) the Traveller’s 
Joy, Clematis Vilalba; (¢) the Strawberry Saxifrage, 
Saxifraga sarmeniosa; (d) the South European 
Composite Gerepogon; old man’s eyebrow, 
Drosera binata (Treas. Bot. 1866); old man’s 
head, (a) a name of the pink or carnation (Dian- 
thus); (6) the old man cactus: see 7. 

1756 P. Browse Yamaica 193 *Old-Man's-Beard, this 
slender parasitical plant is found upon the trees in man: 
parts of Jamaica...It is frequently imported from Nort 
America for the nse of sadlers and coachmakers. 1760 Je 
Lee /atrod, Bot, App. 321 Old Man's Beard, Clematis. 
r8a1 Crane Vill, A/iustr. 1,84 Dig old man's beard from 
woodland hedge, To twine a summer shade. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Old Max's Beard, comaion name for the 
Gerontopogon, 1760 J. Lee introd. Bot. App. 321 *Old 
Man's Head, Dianthus. 1858 Hocc Veg. Aingd. 341 
Another curions species of this genus is what is popularly 
termed The Olid Man's Head (Cereus senilis), 

Oldness (au'ldnés). [-ness.] The quality, fact, 
or condilion of being old: in any sense of the adj. 

1000 Altrric Hom, I. 194 We awurpon pe derizendlican 
ealdaysse, 1382 Wyctir Josh, ix. 5 Olde shoon, the whiche 
to the doom of oldnes ben sowid with patchis. — £zck, xvi. 
ps Thi sister Sodom and hir don3tris shulen turne ajen to 

er oldenes. — Aor. vii. 6 That we serue in newenesse of 
spirit and not in oldnesse of lettre. 1470-85 Matoav Arthur 
xv. xviii, My flesshe which was al dede of oldenes is 
become yonge ageyne. 1540 Covreapae Old Faith i. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I, 13 Concerning the antiquity or oldness of 
our christian faith. 1616 Suart. & Maakn. Couninie Farme 

After foure yeares the wild Bore groweth Jeane through 
oldnesse of age. 1809-10 CoLraipce J riend (1865) 65 How 
shall I avert the scorn of those critics who laugh at the 
oldness of my topics? 3893 J. Putsronp Loyalty to Christ 
Hi. 267 Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. 
Oldness and deadness are shaken off. 

Oldster (évldsta:). [f. OLp a. + -sTEB, after 
youngster.] 

l. Aaxi. A midshipman who is no longer a 
‘youngster’; one of four years’ standing. 

1829 Marrvat #. A/tidmay ii. 34, | became the William 
Tell of the party as having been the first to resist the 
tyranny of the oldsters. 1866 Corus. Jiag, Oct. 477 Itis 
their duty as ‘oldsters "to keep the ‘yuungosters’ in order. 
1886 All Year Round 4 Sept. 105 They, having been young- 
sters and felt the misery of it in their last ship, were 
determined to be oldsters, and let us know it in this. 

2. gen. One who is no longera ‘youngster’, youth, 
or novice; an elderly person; an old stayer. codlog. 

1848 Dickens Donkey x, Her eyes would play the Devil 
with the youngsters before a, aad the oldsters too, Sir, 
if you come to that', added the Major. 1883 E. E. Hate 
in Harper's Mag. Jan. 277/2 The carriages appeared for the” 
oldsters, and the youngsters went on foot. , 

O-ld-time, z. Also -times. Of, belonging to, 
or characteristic of the ancient or olden time. 

1824 in Spirit Pub. Frués, (1825) 495 Ao old-times chamber 
it was, sure enough, 1856 Kane Arc, Expl, 1h, xxii. 216, 
I took a Bible..and we weat throngh the old-times service. 
1888 H. C. Lea Hist. /aguiz. 1. 422 Respect for the old- 
time prejudices of the Church, 1894 Archzol. Frail, Mar. 
51 A piece of old-tinic fulk-lore. % 

So Old-ti'me-like a.,old-fashioned( U. S.); Old- 
timer, one whose experience goes back to old 
times ; one of long standing in a place or position ; 
an old-fashioned person or thing (chiefly U.S.) ; 
Old-ti-miness, old-fashioned character. 

1889 Chicago Advance 24 Jan., A small hotel, recommended 
to us as being more old-time-like than the others. 1884 
W. H. Bisnor in Harper's Alag. Dec. 47/1 A few swarthy, 
lanternjawed old-timers hang abont the corners. ,1 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 34/1 A cutter of some six to eight 
tons..a regular old-timer. 1887 Slackw. Mag. Feb.'22q/1 
A pictuse whose old-timiness would have thrown a Boston 
novelist into ecstasy. 
+O-ldward, a. Oés. rare, [f. O1p+-waun.] 
Having the old tendency. 4¢ oldward: at the 


old way of action. 

1624 T. Scott and Pt. Vox Populi 19 OF their old-ward, 
and wonted policy. 1657 Taarr Coven, Ps. cvi 12 Ere 
they were three days older they murmured again; .. they 
were soon at oldward. 


Old wife, old-wife. : . 

1. An old woman. Now usnally disparaging (cf. 
Oxp a.1c). (Formerly sometines as one word.) 

Old emesis story, (ale, afoolish story such as is told hy 
parr wiotge . geen. oabeasaet eat F 

1340 Ayend. 219 A gu rchacep more oO! 
henene Ke one-lepi oure biddinde: Pitine ssolde do a 
ponrond kny3tes .. in lang time be hare armes. Ya 1400 
Aforte Arth. 986 Thane answers sir Arthere to that alde 
wyf. 1526 TisoaLe 1 73. iv. 7 Cast awaye oy nnd 
olde wyves fables [1388 Wycuir, clde wymmenus fablis; 
x Coverpare, olde wyuesh fables], a@ 1619 Fornrrey 
Atheom, 1, xii. § 2 (1622) 338 Countrymen doe vse to lighten 
their toyling; oldwines, their spinning;.. by .. musicall 
harmonies, @1680 ButLex Aer. (1759) EV. 73 So simple 
were those Times, when a grave Sage Could with an Old- 
wive’s-Tale instruct the Age. 1711 Suarresa, Charac. 
(1737) 1. 6 A solid system of old-wives storys. 1875 JowrTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 47 These are the sort of old wives’ tales 
which he sings and recites to us. 

2. A tame of the Long-tailed Duck (Harelda 
glacialis), also called Old Squaw. 

1634 W. Wocp New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 34 The Oldwives 
be a foule that never leave tatling day or night, something 
1894 Newton Dict, Birds 654 Old 
squaw and old wife are two. .names of the Long-tailed Duck, 


3. A name of various fishes, esp. of the families 


OLD-WIFELY. 


Labridw (wrasse), Sfaridy (sea-breamn), Balisiida 
(file-fish), and Clufeidie (alewife and menhaden). 

1588 Hamor Virginta iij, There are also .. Oldwiues: 
Mallets; Phiice. 160a Carew Cornwall 32 Of flat [fish 
there are) Brets, Turbets, Dories, .. Oldwife, Hake. 1655 
Mourer flealth's inprov. xix. 184 Of Fresh-water Fish.. 
Old wives (because of their mumping and soure countenance) 
are as dainty and wholesome of substance, as they are large 
in body. 1756 P. Buowne Yarvaica 456 A saying .. Thal 
an Old Wife is the best of fish, and worst of flesh, 1847 
Carpenter Zool, VW. 4 Several apecies [of Ladridz] are 
fuund upon our own Coasts... known among the fishermen 
by the name of ‘ Old Wives of the Sea‘ ‘ 

4. A cap or cowl to prevent a chimney from 


smoking. Sc. 

1887 Jamieson Supp). Auld wife..3. ‘The cowl or cover 
of a chimncy-can, used as an aid-vent. ; : 

Hence Old-wlfely, Old-wi'fieh adjs., resembling 
or characteristic of an old wife; Old-wi'fery, the 
habits or notions characteristic of an old wife. 

1535 [see quot. 1526 in 3]. crsqa A. Atane Auctor. Word 
of Ged, Hethenyssh, old wiuyssh and capcyos fables. 1802 
D. Sturson Plea Relig. (1834) 210 nofe, Opposed by a large 
number of old-wifely bishops. 1847 Cart.vir Gers. Kom, 
UW. 177 This notion he named stuff and old-wifery. 1857 
joW. eek casos Christian Orthod. i. 7 note, x Tim. iv. 7+ 
+. Deprecute the irreligious and oldwifish mythologies, 


Old woman. 

1. 4, A woman advanced in years; hence, 
A person compared disparagingly to an old woman; 
a man of timid and fussy character. b, Among 
the valgar = Wife (‘my old woman’); mother. O/d 


woman's fable, tale, story: see OLD WIFE I. 

1388 Wycty « Tim, iv. 7 Eschewe thou uncouenable 
fablis, and elde wymmenus fablis. 14.. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 
619/14 Vetulana, an old quene or an old wymman, 1449 
Pecock Xefr. v. i. 479 Eeld wommenys fablis, | 1566 
Painrer Pal. Pleas. 11. 379 The good olde woman, willing 
to follow hir minde, suffred hir alone. 1709 Brit. Apollo 1. 
No. 22. 2/2 People are apt to call it an Old Woman's Story. 
agaz De For Plague (1754) 24 The old Wonten, and the 
Phlegmatic Hypochondriac Part of the other Sex, whom 
T could almost call old Women too. 1782 Cowrer A Fadle 
at For ravens, though, as birds of omen, They teach both 
conjurers and old women To tell us what is to befall. 1880 
Academy & May 337 By old women of both sexes. 

2. = OLD WIFE 4. 

1863 Wuyre Metviten J7&t. Hard. vic 46 A_chinmey 
adorned with what is called an ‘old woman '—an ingenious 
contrivance to prevent it from smoking. ¥ 

3. Comdb.: + 01d-woman-house, a hospital for 
old women: cf. OLD MaANG. Also names of plants, 
as old woman’s bitter, Picramnia Antidesma, 
and Crtharexylum cinereum ; old-woman’a tree 
(Jamaica), Quiina jamaicensis (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1634 Barreton Trav, (Chetham Soc.) so Here {Haerlem] 
are also five or six ofd-women-houses. 

Hence Old-wo‘manish, Old-wo'manly, -like 
adys., resembling or characteristic of nn old woman; 
Old-wo'manism, the characteristics of old women; 
Old-wo'manliness, old-womanly quality; O1d- 
wo'manry, an old-womanish trait or practice. 

19775 S.J. Pratt Liberal Opin. exaxiv. (1783) LV. 227 You 
uve Lratiter down by an “old womanish veneration, to a set 
of ideas. 1834 Tarts Afag. I. 661/a The Cardinal appears 
to be surrounded by atribe of fools, more idiotic, if possible, 
and old-womanish than himself. 1848 A.raminer ce The 
leaven of “old-woinanism..is made up of a Highland 
prophecy. 1859 Anufobiog, of a Beggar-Boy 168 There isa 
species of old womanisin about many of the provincial 
magistrates. tzar Amuerst Terrat Fri. No. 4 (1754) 19 A 
great deal more of such “old-woman-like stuff. 1877 
Sunday Mag. oH [Girls] go about their business with an air 
of *old-womanliness and selfpossession. 1834 L. Rircuix 
Wand, by Seine 114 note, Why should the bookselling trade 
continue to be fettcred by these *old-womanly rules? 1883 
Macm, Mag. XLV!, 1953/2 The evils caused by this old- 
woinanly kind of legislation. 1848 Scott Diary 9 Mar. 
in Lockhart, Trifling discussions about antiquarian *old 
womanries, 1892 A. Lane in Longo. Mag. XIX. 687 In 
the same receptacle of antiquarian old-womanries. 

Old-world (dIdjwo:ld), 2. [The phrase o// 
world used atirib,: see WorLD.]} 

1. Of or pertaining to the old world or ancient 
order of things; belonging to, or characteristic of, 
early or bygone times. 

agtz_ Axsutunot John Bull wu. iv, Silly auld warld 
Ceremonies. 1842 Scott Nige/ xiii. 1850 Merivate Xow. 
Emp. (1865) 11. xi. 9 The great old-world cities of Seleucia 
and Babylon. 1858 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi Ad. 1. xivii. 
185 The ae Statesman; which .. seems on the way to 
join the Megatheria of old world history. 31876 Ourpa 
Winter City tx. 257 She watched the simple pastoral old- 
world life around her. 

2, Of or pertaining to the Old World or con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, ard Africa, as opposed to 
the New World or America. 

Hence O1d-wo'rldish a,, characteristic of the old 
world; Old-wo'rldiam, Old-woTidness, old- 


world character or ey. 

1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 417 His notions are old- 
worldish. 1887 Stuart Cumpratano Queen's Highway Jr. 
Ocean to Ocean 8 Victoria is not a bustling place, neither is 
it sleepy; but there is an air of old-worldism, of quiet 
content about it. 1888 Mas. Huncerroro f/on. Mfrs. 
Vereker \. i. 2 There was a touch of old-worldism, of a com- 
fortable drowsiness, about everything. 1895 A (antic Monthly 
Mar. 410 There is a sort of modern oldworldness. 

Ole, variant of OLxa 2, palm-leaf. 


Olea, obs, f. OLI0; var. OLLA], pot, stew. 
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Oleaceous (GliZ'fos), a. Hot, [f. mod.L. 
Oledce-w, f, olea olive-trce : see -acxous.) Helong- 
ing to the Natural Order O/eacex, comprising trees 
and shrubs chiefly of temperate regions; the typical 
genus is O/ca, the Olive. 

1857 in Mavynr £-xfos, Lex, | 

Oleaginous (Hlé\e'dginas), a. (ad. IF. oléagin- 
eux, -euse, {. L. oledgin-us, -dgineus, -dginius, of 
or pertaining to o/ea the olive-tree; ef. (late) L. 
oleagina the olive (Venant. Fort. ¢ 600); also med. 
L, oledgo, -agin-ent oily matter, such as in the bath 
was scraped from the oiled bodies of wrestlers.) 

1, Having the naiure or properties of oil; con- 
taining oil or an oily substance; oily, fally, greasy. 

1634 T. Jonxson Parcy's Chirurg. xxv xxiv. (1678) 645 
There are three differences of these oleaginons juices, 1718 
Cnamnestaynr Aelig. Philos, (1730) 1. xt § 14 Receptacles 
of a fat, or oleaginous Matter. 1 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 334 
The soft oleaginous state of the shales on which they are 
found. 1875 Miss Braopow Nr. World 1. i, a Like the 
oleaginous scum that fooeies the surface of a city river. 

b. Producing oil. 

1696 Puicries (ed. 5), Oleaginous,..out of which Oyl may 
be press'd. agua tr. Pomet's Fist. Drugs 1. 154 Having i 
it a little oleaginous Kernel. 1848 Mitt. Pol. con. 1. 1 
i. § 3. 43 pa ee hemp..oleaginous plants, 1881 
Mivarr Cat 296 Sebaceuus and oleaginous glands. 

2. fig. = OW 3. 

1859 Farraa JYulian Home xx. 255 The lank party who 
snufiles the responses with such oleaginous sanctimony. 

Hence + Oleagi-nity, + Oleagino’sity, Olea'gin- 
onenees, ft Oleaginy, the quality of being ole- 
aginons, oily nature. 

1657 G. Starkey /elmont's Vind, 314 One part of Alcali 
will turn two or three parts of Oyl into meer Salt, without 
any the least oleaginity. 1678 R. R{usseut.] Geder w. ii. 241 
The first Property of Differencies of the Medicine is 
Oleaginy. 1680 Bovis Produc. Chem. Princ. w. 66 Vn 
speaking of the Oleaginousness of Urinous Spirits. 1694 
Satmon Sale's Dispens, (1713) 1236/1 Filtering and exhaling 
it to an Oleaginosity. 1861 J. Lamont Seasons w. Seas 
horses v. 69 From its oleaginousness it soon finds its own 
level in the casks, 

Oleander (éal/,z'ndaz), [a. med.L. oleander, in 
V’. oléandre (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. o/candro, 
Sp. eloendro, Pg. loendre ; origin obscure. 

Conjectured oe Diez to be a further corruption of foran- 
drunt, recorded as a vulgar corruption of rhododendron, 
-drum, by lsidore Origines xvu, vii. 54 ‘ Rhododendron [v.r. 
vodandrum] quod corrupte loraadruim (v. 1. danrandriumt) 
vocatur, quod est foliis /auzt similibus, flore ut rosa, arbor 
venenata. (Cf. the Fr, nae daurier-rose.) Du Cange cites 
also the forin dassridendrum, or lanriendrunz; the latter may 
have given a further Romanic series daure- or lorenndro, 
loreandro, foleandra (t’ being taken as the article, and the 
final form perh. influenced by ola olive, cleastrum: cf. 
Alphita ‘ Ofvandrunt i.e. siluestris olca.)] a 

An evergreen poisonous shrub, Nertum Oleander 
(N.O, ere), a native of the Levant, with 
leathery lanceolate leaves, cultivated for its hand- 
some red or white flowers; also called rose-day. 
Hence, by extension, any shrub of the genus 
Nerium, as the sweet oleander, A‘ odorum, a 
native of India, with iragrant flowers. 

fe 3400 Lan/rane's Crrurg. (MS. A.) 192 Do berto white 
litarge, elleborum nigrum, alumen vctus, olcandrum ana] 
1848 Tuaner Names of liertes 56 Nerion otherwyse called 
Rhododendron, and Rhododaphne.. lt maye be called in 
englishe Rose bay tree or rose Laurel, This tree is named 
of some oleander. 156a — //eréad/ i1. 65 The floures and the 
leues of oleander ar poyson. 1671 Sxinuer, Aolyander, sic 
scribit Blake, credo idem quod Oleander. 1785 Martyn 
Koussean's Bot. xvi. (1795) 214 The Oleander is one of the 
most beauliful plants of this tribe—Comtorta. 1816 Kirsy& 
Sp. £utomol. (1818) 11. xx. 180 The oleander.. yields a honey 
that proves fatal to thousands of imprudent flies. 1852 
Convueass & H, St, Pand (1862) J. vi 158 The olednder, 
‘the favourite flower of the Levantine Midsummer’, abounds 
in the lower water courses. 

b. attrib. and Cond., as oleander-bud, -tree; 
oleander-fern, a fern of the genas O/eandra, hav- 
ing fronds resembling the leaves of the oleander. 

1682 Wuetza Journ. Greece t. 72 Wild-Vines..and Ole- 
ander-trees. 18g9 W. H. Grecony Lgyff Il. 217 Water- 
courses, with oleander_coverts. 1884 Mitten Plant, 
Oleandra nerliformis, Oleander-Fern. 1884 Riva Viviesne 
vi i, The crimson glory of the oleander-buds. 

Oleandrine (élix'ndrain). Chem. [f.prec. + 
-INE5,] A_ yellow, bitter, poisonous alkaloid, the 
active principle of the leaves, etc. of the oleander. 

1885 io J. Tuomas Aled, Dict, r8g2in Moriey & Mui 
Watts Dict. Chem. 

Oleaster (elé'sta1). Also § oli-. [a. L. 
oleaster, {. olea olive-tree: see -A8TER.] @. The 
true Wild Olive (Olea Oleasier), the wild variety 
(or snb-species) of the cultivated Olive, with more 
or less thorny branches and small worthless fruit. 
b, A small tree of the genus E/eagnus, a native 
of southern Enrope and some parts of Asia, some- 
what resembling the preceding, with abundance of 
fragrant yellow (lowers, and reddish-brown inedible 
fruit; also called JVr/d Ole. 

[ce 1000 Sar. Lecchad. V1. 90 Gecnuwa lufestice & ellenrinde 
& oleastrum, bat is, wilde clebeam.] 1398 Taevisa Barth. 
De PB. Ro xvi. cxiii. (1495) 676 Oliaster 1s a wilde oliuc tree 
and hath that name for ie is lyke to the oliue tree; but the 
lenes therecf ben broder and this tree is bareyne and bytrer 
and not tilthed. c1q20 Pallad. on f{ns6, W. 115 Bareyn yf 
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thin oliaster be. 1671 Satmon Sym. Aled. ut. xaii. - 

Mitten Gard. Dict. sv. Olea,” The Gletestts Aes bay 
and will endure the severest Cold of our Climate. This will 
grow to the Height of sixtcen or eighteen Feet.. During the 
Season of its Flowering, (which is in June) it perfumes the 
circumambient Air to a great Distance. 1845 Sincirtox 
Virgil \. 185 Let the palm Or a huge oleaster th’ outer 
court O'ershadow, go ollie Christ (1881) 313 He had 
found in the oleaster what He had not found in the olive. 

Ilence + Olea-etral, -ial a. Ods., pertaining to 2 
wild olive (with allusion to Rom. xt. 17). 

1600 W. Watson Deeacordon (1602) 81 Sedition factions, 
and vnnaturall dispositions, sprong out of oleastriall graffes 
AMongst us, 

Oleate (0-1/;t), Chem. and Pharm. [f. OLy-ic 

+-aTE4.] A salt of oleic acid; also applied to 
harmaceutical preparalions composed of alka- 
oids, or metallic oxides or salts, dissolved In this, 

1831 ‘I. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xaa. 303 Soap made 
with potash may be considered as an oleate and margarate 
of that alkali. 1841 Breanne Alan. Chem. (ed. 5) 1141 The 
solution now contains pure oleate of potassa, 286g E. A. 
Pauzes Hract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 46 When an alkaline oleate 
is miaed with pure water. 1899 é. M'Gowan tr. Bernthsen's 
Organ, Chem, 177 Soaps consist of the alkaline salts of 
pa LCS alee and oleic acids, hard soaps containing soda 
salts, chiefly of the solid acids, while soft soaps contain 
potash salts, principally oleate. 

t O-leated, pp/.a. Obs. rare". 
oiled, preserved in oil + -ep.] Oil 

8661 Lover, fist, Anim. & Alin. 418-9 U's cured..by 
vonit with an oleated feather. 

Olebanum, obs. form of OLIBANUM. 


WOlecranon (é:l/krz-ngn). Anat. Also 8 
cnum. [a. Gr. dAdxpavay, shortened from dAevd- 
«pdyov head or point of the elbow, f. wAdvn elbow 
+ xpaviov head, skull, cranium.) The process or 
ie Be at the upper end of the ulna, forming 
the bony prominence at the elbow. 

_ tyaq-41 Cuamnres Cycé s. v., The olecranum is received 
into the hind sinus of the lower end of the humerus. 1741 

Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 248 ‘Vhe..Cavity lodges the 
Olecranon in the Eatensionsof that Member. 1804 AzzaneTHY 
Steg. Obs. 99 A gitl..had a collection of fluid under the 
triceps extensor cubiti, near the olecranon. 18 Toop 
Cyct. Anat. V1. 63/1 Posteriorly, the olecranon forms a 
remarkable prominence. oe: 

b. atirié., as olecranon fossa, the depression in 
the humerus into which the olecranon fils when 
the arm js extended; 0. process = olecranon. 

1842 E. Witson Anal, Made MM. (ed. 2) 66 Bounding the 
greater sigmoid notch posteriorly is the olecranon process. 
1879 ir. De Onatrefages' Hani, Spec. 57 Desmoulins regarded 
the perforation of the olecranon process as one of the most 
decided characters of his Austro-African species of man. 

Hence Olecra‘nal, Olecra‘nial, Olecra‘nian 
adjs., pertaining 1o the olecranon; Olecra:nold a., 
‘resembling the olecranon’ (Syd. Soc. Sex.), but 
erron, used for olecranal, 

183: R. Kxox Cloguct's Anat, 689 The other passes back- 
wards into the olecranal cavity. 1857 Dunxctisox Wed, Lex, 
g4o These two eminences are separated..by the greater 
signioid, or semilunur fossa, or olecranoid cavity. 1881 
Mivanr Cat 93 The olecranal or anconeal fossa. 1883 
N. Joty Man before Metals 11. viii. 353 The olecranian 
cavity is often perforated. 1892 Syd, Sec. Lex.,Olecrantal. 

Olefactible , obs. variant of OLFACTIBLE a. 

Olefiant (6l/fai,int, olffiint), a. Chew. (a. 
¥, oféfiant, in gas oldfiant, the name given in 1795 
by the Dulch chemists, Deiman, Paets van Troost- 
wyk, Bondl, and Lanwesenbargh (Cre/Z, Ann, 1795 
II. 195, 310, 430); in form a pr. pre of a vb. 
‘ oldfer’ to make oil, to ‘olefy f it, Making or 
forming oil: only in Olefiant gas: the name 
originally given to heavy carburetled hydrogen or 
Eruy ene (C,H,), from its forming with chlorine 
an oily liquid (‘ Dutch oil’, ‘D. liquid ’). 

wBoz 1. Tuomson Chen. (ed. 3) 11. 413 This gas, which 
was first examined by the Dutch chemists, received from 
them the name of olefiant gas. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. iti. (1814) 124 Olefiant burns with a bright white 
light. 1873 Warts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 166 Olefiant gar 
is colourless, neutral, and but rig ae soluble in water. 1 
— Fownes Org. Chem. Ut. 56 Ethene, or Ethylene, C;Ha, 
also called Olefiant gas,..anites readily with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodioe, forming oily liquids. 

Olefine (él/fin). Chem. Also -in. [f, O12- 
FIANT with ending -1NE5.] The general name for 
the series of hydrocarbons homologous with ole- 
fiant gas or ethylene, having the general formula 
Cy Hy; forming with chlorine and bromine oil 
dichlorides and dibromides analogous to Dut 
liquid (see prec.). Also aéfrih., as olcfine sertes, 

1860 F, Gutuain in Yrad. Chem. Soc. (1) XH. 109 The 
isolation of the so-called organic radicals, the hydrides of the 
olefines. 1866 Roscon Elem. Chent. eA The higher carbon 
series yield olefines Cire to ethylene. 1873 Watts 
Fownes' Chem, (ed. 11) 553 Olefines are polymeric. — 
Scnoxtemmen Kise & Devel. Organ. Chem. (1894 e 
second series we call, with Guthrie, the Olefines, after the 
initial member which was first known as olefiant gas. 1899 
EF Baigent eter Organ. Chem. 1.89 CoH m: 
Alkylens, Alkenes. . 

Oleic (elZik, dalijik), a. Chem. [f. L. ofe-um 
oil + -1c.] 4¢. Pertaining to or erived from 
oil; spec. in Oleic acid: one of the fatty acids 
(Cygd,,03), occurring in most fats, and 2 cone 
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stituent of most soaps; obtained as an oily liquid, 
cOlourless, tasteless, and inodorous (when pure) ; 
also called e/aic acid; in pl. extended to the 
series of acids to which this belongs: see quot. 

1899. Oleic ether: a general name for the oleates 
of hydrocarbon radicals, esf. oleate of ethy}, 
CiglToq(ClT,)O>- a 

1819 J. G. Cuttpren Chen. Anal, 315 Oleic acid was 
obtained by Chevreul from the soluble portion of the soap 
formed with hog’s lard and potassa, 1836 Slackw. Mag. 
XXXIX. 309 One of three acids, either the oleic, margaritic, 
or celtic, 1866-97 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 192 Oleic acid 

stallises from alcoholic solution in dazzling white needles. 
Jbid. 195 Oleate of Ethyl or Oleic Ether..is a colourless 
liquid of specific gravity 087 at 18°. 1872 Roscoz lent, 
Pa Ps 387 The natural oils and fats are all compounds of 

lycerin, chiefly with palmitic, oleic, or stearic acids. 1894 

laily Graphic 20 Apr. me The smoothing of troubled 
waters hy means of oil has heen recently scieatifically 
investigated,. .the quieting effect of all oils or soaps used is 
in direct proportion to the amount of free oleic acid they 

contain. 1 E. F. Smira Richter’s Organ. Chem. 276 
Oleic Acids, Olefine Monocarbonylic Acids, Cn Han-1 CO2 H. 
The acids of this series, hearing the name Oleie Acids, 
because oleic acid belongs to them, differ from the fatty acids 
by containing two atoms of hydrogen less than the latler. ; 

Oleiferous (duléi-f€ras), a. Also erron. oli- 
ferous. [f. L. type *oleifer, {. ole-um oil: see 
-I-FEROUS.] Producing oil. ae 

1804 Jfed. Frail. X11. 93 The oliferous Chinese radish. .is 
much cultivated in Piedmont and the Milanese. 1849 
Murcnison Stluria xviii (1854) At The.. limestones of 
Trenton, which are more or less oleiferous from Quebec to 
the Manitoulin Islands. 1857 Livincstoxe Trav, xv. 272 
Castor-oil-plant or various other oliferous seeds. 

Olein («"lé;in). Chem. [N amed oléine by Chev- 
reul, f. L. ofe-zem oil + -1n' 1, after glyceris.] 

1. Chem. The triolcate of glyceryl, C; Hs 
(Cyelyg02)s, one of the most widely diffused of the 
natnral fats, obtained as a colourless oily liquid, 
solidifying at —6°C.; also called e/aiz. In pl. 
applied to the oleates of glyceryl or glycerides 
of oleic acid in general; the above being dis- 
tinctively called ¢rzoletz. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 126 Olein is white, very 
liquid, and lighter than water. ¢1865 Letueny in Circ. Se. 
I, 94/1 Tallow consists of several fats ; one of which (oleine) 
is liquid at ordinary temperatures. 1 gq Warts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 179 (Drying oils] contain an olein different from 
that of the non-drying oils, and yielding by saponification, 
not oleic, but linoleic acid or an acid similar thereto. 

2. (See quots.) 

1893 Tuorre Dici. Appl. Chem. 111. 59/1 Olein. .is applied 
gannnercially to any fae oil ohtained from partly solid 
oils hy pressure, .. The product of the cold pressing of cocoa. 
nut and palm oil is known as ‘cocoanut olein’ and ‘palm 
olein' respectively. did. 36 Aa impure oleic acid, knowa 
as oletn or wool oi, and employed tor oiling wool, and for 
making lubricants and soaps, is prepared from the ‘ Vork- 
shire grease’ obtained from the soap used in cleaning.. 


fibres, yarns, and cloth. 
+ Olerity. Obs. rare~°, [ad. L. olettds, [. olea 


olive. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Oleity (olcitas), the time of gatherin 
Olives, or the Olives when they are gather’d to make oyl of; 
also oyliness. 

+ Olen, ollen. 04s. [Russ. ozenp o/e'n’ deer, 
stag = OSlav. jelent, Pol. zelet, Lith. dvds, OLith, 
ellents stag; whence Ger. elen, elend, elendthier, 
transf. to the elk (Rnss. 40s’, Pol. lof): see also 
ELanD, ELLAN, ELLEND.] A red deer, a stag. 

191 G. Fretcura Russe Commw, (Hakluyt Soc.j 14 Their 
beasts of strange kinds are the losh {=elk], the ollen 
(= stag], the wild horse. 1598 Haxtuytr Moy, I. 284 He 
commanded them to kille fiue Olens or great Deere. did. 
Fe Samoeds .. whose meate is flesh of Olens or Harts, and 

sh. 1613 Purcuas Pilgvrintage w. xvil 431 They worship 
the Sunne, the Ollen and the Losy [elk], and such like. 

+ Olenght. [O rep.1b and Lencrn 16.) Afar. 

@1340 Hampoce Psalter xxxvii. 12 Pai pat ware biside me 
stode olenght. a 

Olent (Gwlént), a. rare. [ad. L. olént-em, pr. 
pple. of olére to smell.] Smelling, giving out a 
smell or scent. 

fi Torsett Fours. Beasts (1658) 176 Martial calleth it 
[the fox] ofidam vulpem—an olent or smelling beast. 1831 
fvaser's Mag. WV. 523 The whole number is decextingt 
olent of parliamentary affairs, 1868 Brownine Ring & BE. 
ix, 313 The cup, he (a butterfly) quaffs at, lay with olent 
hreast Open to gnat, midge, bee and moth as well. 

-olent, suffix of words from L., as sangzudnolent, 
vinolent, violent: see -ULENT. 

Oleo (é='léo). ; 

1, Commercial contraction for OLEOMARGARINE, 
esp. in the U.S. sense of artificial butter or Mar- 
GARINE. 

1884 De News 11 Dec. 7/6 There is one firm in London 
which is able to turn out from ten to twenty tons of this 
valuable oleo per week. 1888 Pall Afall G, 26 Jan. 12/1 
When the law [of Iowa] compelled the sale of ‘oleo * for what 
it was. ,, From 2. to 3c. per pound more has been realized 
for the summer make of butter than would have been were 
it not for the ‘oleo’ law. 

2. Oleo oil: a name given (esp. in U.S.) to 
OLEOMARGARINE (in the Eng. and Fr. sense). 

1893 Tuorpe Dict. Appl. Chem. 111. 59 Pressure is 
gradually applied, and the expressed oil constitutes the 
‘oleo oil’, .. a soft, granular, tasteless, and nearly colourless 
fat. The hard fat remaining in the filter bags forms the 
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‘beef ' or oleo-stearin..sold to the soap and candle makers. | 


a 895 West. Gaz. 11 Sept. 3/2 In this country .. they 
use oleo oil, or any other foreign fat, in order to make as 
close and good an imitation [of cheese] as they can. 

Oleo, obs. form of Ox10. 

Oleo- (dul#0), nsed a. as combining form of L. 
oleum oil, in various technical and scientific deriva- 
tives and compounds. [Cf. late L. oleomella, oleo- 
selinon, in Isidore Orig., 2450.) The chief of 
these appear in their places as main words; the 
following are other examples. 

O-leodurct [after agueduct], a duct or channel for 
the conveyance of oil from an oil-well or oil-ficld. 
Oleojector, an automatic apparatus for injecting 
oil for lubrication. Oleo'meter [-METER], an ia- 
strument for determining the density, and so the 

urity, foils; =ELmOMETER. O-leopte:ne, Chem. 
tGr. mrnvés winged, volatile), the liquid part of 
a volatile oil; = ELmorrenr (Webster, 1864). 
O-leorefracto‘meter, an instrument for measuring 
the refractive power of oils. || O‘leosa'ccharum 
[mod.L., f. L. saccharum sugar], a pharmaceutical 
Beeperation made by triturating an essential oil 
with sugar. 

b. as comb. form of oleic, oletz, as in OLEO- 
MARGARINE: So oleo-falmttin, oleo-stearin (see 
Oxx0 o7/, quot. 1893). O-leophosphorrie a. Chen. 
in oleophosphoric acid, ‘a phosphoretted fatty acid 
contained in the brain’ (Watts Dict. Chem). 

1886 Palé Afadd G.8 Oct. 11/1 The Government decided 
upon the construction of an “oleoduct...The line must start 
from Baku, but the terminal point on the Black Sea is left 
open for the present. 13884 //calth Exhib. Catal. 110/1 
Patent *Oleojector for luhricating steam engine cylinders. 
1861 Hutme tr. Afoguin-Zandon 11. 11.1, 105 Cod-liver oil... 
shonld stand at 392° of Lefebvre’s “oleometer. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem, 1V, 181 Leféhvre..has construcled..a 
hydrometer of peculiar construction, called an olcometer, 
having a very large cylindrical bulb and a very long stem, 
on which are inscribed densities from o8 to o-94 for the 
temperature 15°, each density corresponding to that of a 
commercial oi!. 1839-47 Toon Cycl. Anat. II. 5897/2 
A peculiar fatty acid called *oleophosphoric. 1873 Rare 
Pays. Chent. 18 Oleophosphoric Acid is a yellowish gummy 
substance, composed of oleic acid, glycerin, and phosphoric 
acid. 1897 Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 This..is an *oleore- 
fractometer..whose business it is to tell..the truth about 
our butter, our oil, our fat. 1787, A, Coorgen Distiller un. vi. 
(1760) 131 ‘Take some fine Loaf Sugar and. .Qil,..rub them 
well together ina Glass Mortar, which is what the Chemists 
call making an *Olcosaccharunt. 


Oleograph (élzdgraf). [f. OLzo- + -cRari.] 
A picture printed in oil-colonrs in imitation of an 
oil-painting. Hence O-leogra-phie a., pertaining 


| to oleographs or oleography; of the nature of or 


resembling an oleograph. 

1880 Weastra Suppl., Oleograph. 1885 Palt Mall G. 
1 June 6/1 Conventional oleographic enlargements of indi- 
vidual figures. 189a Athenaum2 July 33/1 It is oleographic 
in its delineations of the gushing aspirations of the school. 
room miss, 1897 Mary Kinostey IV, Africa 412 Framed 
oleographs of English farmyard scenes, 

Oleography (#lipgrafi). [f. Onzo- + 
-GRAPHY.] ‘The art or process of printing pictures 
in oil-colours, by a method of chromolithography. 

1893 Contenp. Rev. XX. 270 They would employ the 
detestable art of Oleography. 1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light 
xY. ae We must express an adverse opinion agaiost oleo- 
BaP. Q A <= ee : 

Oleomargarine (o"léomaigiri, -in).  [f. 
Otro- b + MARGARINE, Often mispronounced 
(-ma-idzarin), as if spelt -margerine.] 

A fatty substance obtained by extracting the 
liquid portion from clarified beef fat by pressure, 
and allowing it to solidify; with the addition of 
butyrin, or more or less admixture of butter, milk, 
etc. and sometimes of refined lard, it forms a sub- 
stitute for natural butter, formerly sold as dzetéerz2e, 
bnt now legally called in Great Britain (also in 
France, Germany, Denmark, etc.) szargarine. 

In U.5S., oleomargarine, popularly ofco, is the recognized 
name of the commercial product, the expressed fat being 
distinguished as odeo-oil, 

The name ofto-margarine was applied as early as 1854 
by the French chemist Berthelot (dam. Chim. Phys. X11. 
242 footnote) to a solid substance obtained ¢ 1838 by Pelouze 
and Bondet (Compies Rendus V11. 663) from olive oil, which 
was regarded as a combination of the o/éine and ‘margarine’ 
of Chevreu) and Berthelot. (See Maacaatne.) According 
to the view then held, ol¢ine, ‘ margarine’, and stéarine, 
were regarded as the essential constitnents of animal fat. 
As hutter, or the fat of milk, consists according toChevreul 
mainly of oléine and ‘ margarine’, with a small amount of 
butyria and allied principles, M. Mége-Mounriés in 1869-71 
experimented on its artincial production hy the extraction 
of the oldine and ‘margarine’ from animal fat, with sub- 
sequent processes for the addition of butyrin, etc. Hence 
the name o/éo-margariue for the supposed combination of 
oléine and ¢ margarine ‘thus extracted. As further research 
has shown that neither the ‘azargarine' of Chevreul, nor 
the of¢o.margarine of Berthelot are definite chemical sub- 
stances, these names are no longer in chemical use, and 

oleo-margarine’ has only a manufacturing or commercial 
use for the fatty substance described above, or (as in U.S.) for 
the artificial hutter (Magrcarixr) made from it. 

(1871 Sci. Amer, 26 Aug. 129 Since 1869 M. Mége has 
endeavoured to utilize the oleine and margarine obtained on 
pressing animal fatty matters in the manufacture of stearine. 
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1892 MJoniteur Scient. 742 C'est nvec lolvo-margarine 
que M. Meége fabrique son beurre économique. 1873 
Buin Patent Specif. No. 3477, 6 A perfect combination of the 
‘oleine margarine’ and milk is effected.] 1873 U.S. Patent 
Specif. No. 146,012 Jn order to es the oleomargarine 
from the stearine, separated crystallizers or crystallizations, 
at unequal bomen have been already employed. 18973 

et. 246 The manufacture of artificial butter 
by the ‘Oleomargarine Manufacturing Company’. 1881 
Law of fllinois State in Chicago Times 4 June, No person 
shalt mix oleomargarine.. with any butter or cheese. . with- 
out distinctly marking..the article or package. 1881-8a 
{see Burteatne]. 1888 Bryee Amer. Commw, 11, 201 
Bills .. prohiblting the sale of oleomargarine as butter. 
1891 Tuorre Dict. Appl. Chen, II. 5197/2 ‘Che greater pro- 
pertion of the oleomargarine extracted in America and 
elsewhere is, however, exported direct to Holland, to be 
there converled into margarine. id. 518/1 The term 
Soleomargarine’ should be confined to the animal oil used 
in making margarine. an Perkin & Kirrinc Organic 
Chem. ix. 170 Artificial butter, or szargarine, is prepared 
from oleomargarine.,.manufactured from the best ox-snet. 
.. When carefully prepared,. it is a wholesome substitute 
for butter, and probably just as nutritious. 

Hence Oleomargacric a., consisting of olein and 
‘margarine’; pertaining to oleomargarine. 

1873 U. S. Patent Specif. No. 146,012 The stearine is 
deposited in the form of teats at the middle of the oleo- 
margaric liquid. 

Oleone, -on (6wlé,dun). Chem. [f. L. ofenme oil 
+ -ONE.] An oily liquid, obtained by the distilla- 
tion of oleic acid with lime; supposed to be the 
ketone of oleic acid. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XV1. 425. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 

. 196. 

Oleoresin (4:J¢ore‘zin). [f. OLzo- + Resin.) 
a. A natural mixture of a volatile oil and a resin ; 
a balsam. b. A mixture of an oil (fixed or vola- 
tile) and a resin or other active substance, artificially 
obtained by evaporation from an ether tincture. 

1853 G. Jounston Wat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 248 The oleo- 
resin of the Male-Fern is an excellent remedy for tapeworm. 
¢186s Lerugsy in Circ. Sc. 1. 106/2 Turpentine freely 
absorbs oxygen from the air, and is converted into an 
olecoresin. 1876 Haarey Afai, Aled. (ed. 6) 405 These 
trees. .secrete a large quantity of oleo-resin which exudes 
as a varnish or in granular masses from cracks in the bark. 
1898 Alibutt's Syst. Ated, V.82z The internal administration 
of,.the essential oils, the oleo-resins, and the balsams. 

llence O:leore‘sinous @., of the nature of an 
oleoresin. 

1861 Bentiey Afan. Bot. 474 Trees, which abound in an 
oleo-resinous juice, 1883 Hatpaxx Workshop Receipts 1. 
289/1 Dissolving any oleo-resinous deposit in .. rectified spirit. 

leose (60'lz)dus, -760's),a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
oleds-us oily, {. ole-rene oil: see -osk.] = OLEoUs, 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 484 Slime, out of which they suck 
something oleose. 1754 Huxuam ib/d. XLVIII. 837 ‘The 
oleose part of the spint of wine. 1869 Lag. Afech. 24 Dec. 
359/2 It is of an oleose consistence. 

Olga ty. Now rare or Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-1Ty. Cf. It. ofvostta ‘oyliencs, fatnes’ (Florio 
1598).] Oily quality or consistence; oiliness. 

1610 B, Joxson Alck. 1. v, By his viscositie, His oleositie, 
and his suscitabilitie. ah tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 
37 Saffron,.is both notably Astringent, and hath besides 
an Oleosity. 

Oleous (60'lz\as), @. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. 
oleds-tts, £. ole-unt oil: see-ous.] Of the nature or 
consistence of oil ; containing oil ; oily. 

1601 Hottann /¢iny T1, 123 The pool yee no oleous 
substance, hut a reddish juice. 168a T. Grason Anat. (1697) 
9 It is bred of a viscous and_oleous vapour of the hlood. 
1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 148 They..may be combined with 
oleous remedies. 

Olephant, -aunte, obs. forms of ELEPHANT. 

Olepi, -y, var. ONLEPY Oés., only, sole. 

Olepotride, obs. variant of OLLA PODRIDA. 

Oler, variant (now daé.) of ALDER. 

1665-76 Rea Flora (ed. 2) 18 A good quantity of short 
sticks of Oler, Withy, or any soft wood. 1879 Britten & 
Hourano Plaxt-n., Oler. See Owler...Owler, Adnus giusi. 
nosed, L.—Ches. (or Qler). 

Oleraceous (pléra'fas), a. [f. L. (olerdce-us 
(f. (#)otus, (R)oler- pot-herb) + -ouvs.] Of the 
nature of a pot-berb, or vegetable uscd in cookery ; 
obtained from a pot-herh. 

@1682 Sta T. Browne Tracts 28 An herby and oleraceous 
vegetable, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 487 The 
oleraceous and especially the mucilaginous demulcents. 
1848 Harov in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11, No. 6. 329 
Caterpillars of varions..moths that infest oleraceons plants. 

tb. Belonging to the division Oferacee or 
Hfoleracez: in Linnzeus’s proposed Natural System, 


| corresponding to the Chenopodiacee and other 
| apetalous Orders, and including various esculent 
| herbs, as spinach, beet, etc. Ods. 


19785 Maatyn Rousseau's Bot. xvii. ae Among the 
Oteraceous plants in the natural orders of Linnzus, by other 
authors called Afetalous. Such are all the Goosetoots... 
Beet is very nearly allied to these... The Glassworts are also 
of this Oleraceous trihe. 

Olericulture (plérike tity). rare. [f. L. 
olus, oler- (see prec.), after agriculture, horticul- 
ture, etc.] The cultivation of pot-herbs or other 
So Olericwlturally adv. 
(rave), in relation to olericulture. 

1888 Amer. Nat. XXII. 807 The Dwarf Kales.. oleri- 
-ulturally considered they are quite distinct. 


OLERIE. 


t+ Olorio, Obs. rare. [a. OF. olerie (‘es oleties 
de devnnt Noel’), 1478 in Godef.} See quot. and 
ef. O mnt. BL 2. 

x89 Kink Adingdon Ace. p. xxvi._ note, The Oleries, or 
Anthems in Advent beginning with O. 

+Qr-leron, Obs. Also 6 oldryn(n)e, olron, 
old(e)ron, oulderon. See also ALLRoN, A kind 
of coarse fabric (app. for sail-cloth); originally 
made at Oléron in I'rance. ; 

Lett. & Papers Hen. Vill, 11. 1456, 148 bolts of 
‘okies , mo me bolt. 1545 Aales of Customs oa, 
Olrons the bolte vjs. viijd. 1583 /3id. D vb, Oulderons the 
bolt containing xxx. Yardes xiijs. ilijd. 256: in Rogers 
Agric. & Prices 1. 490/4 Oldrons canvas 24 bolts @ 17/6. 
16a 25id. 491/1 Olderon canvas, . 

Oless, obs, form of UNLESS ¢on/. 


Olfacient (plfé'fent). rare. [ad.L, olfacientem, 
pr. pple. of olfacére to smell (trans.), conte. from 
Si aual f. ofé-ré to smell + facére to make.) Some- 
thing that affects the sense of smell. 

1822-34 Goods Sindy Med, (ed. 4) 111. 200 An atmosphere 
in which only a few particles of sternutatories or other acri 
olfacients are floating. 

tOlfact, sb. Obs. rare", [ad. L. olfactu-s 
smelling, smell, f. o/factve: see prec.) The organ 
or sense of smell. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp.274 To the gust acrimonious, 
to the olfnet fragrant, 

O'lfact (pliekt), v. rare. affected. [f. L. olfact-, 
ppl. stem of o/facére: see rec.] ¢rans. To smell, 

1663 Butera /fud.1. i. 749 There is. a Machiavilian Plot 
(Though ev'ry Nare olfact it not). 2805 T, Haxaat Scenes 
of Life 11. 105 Sweet olfacted scents in dear Bond Strect, 
1826 Hor. Sarra Zor Hil? (1838) 11. 335 Can you olfact 
this redolent Tagout, and yet tear me from it? 

Olfactible (plfektib'l), @. Also 8 olefact., 
9 -able. [f. L. olfact-, ppl. stem (see prec.) + 
-1nLe.] That mny be smelled, 

¢ 3708 Berxenev Comme-/l, Bk. in Fraser Life (1873) 476 
Gustable and olefactihle perceptions. 1825 Jas, Mint in 
Westu, Rev. Jan. 188 Palpable virulence | “he might as 
well have called it olfactable virulence. 1881 G. ALLEN 
Evolutionist at Large, Microscopic Brains, As our world is 
mainly a world of visible objects, theirs (ants’}, I believe, is 
mainly a world of olfactible things. 

Olfaction (plfekfon). [n. of action f. L. 
olfactre: see above.] The action of smelling or 
the sense of smell, 

43846 Duncuison cited in Worcester. 1873 A. Fuint Phys, 
Man, Nerv, Syst. i. 16 The special senses, such as sig t, 
audition, olfaction, and gustation. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med, 
IV. 12 If the neurosis of olfaction be due to local disease, 

Olfactive (plfektiv), 2. [f. L. olfact-, ppl. 
stem (see above) + -IVE.] Of or pertaining to the 
sense of smell, olfactory. 

3654 Gayton Pleas, Notes vy, xxii. 274 He summons their 
olfactive forces before he will storme. 1686 W. JIaaats tr. 
Lemery's Course Chem. 1. xxi, (ed. 3) 458 The tickling 
pleasure which this smell produces in the brain by means of 
the olfactive nerve. 1847-9 Toop Cyct. Anat. 1V. qoif 
The contact of the odoriferous medium with the olfactive 
surface, 3874 Canpenten Ment, Phys. 3. ii, § 38 Either the 
Optic, the Olfactive, or the Auditory nerve. : 

lfactor (plfektor). rave—',  [agent-n. in L. 
form from olfacére: see above.} He who or that 
which sinells; 9 smelling ngent. 

1829 Soutuey Sir 7. More ean) II. 276 And if thy nose.. 
were anything more than the ghost of an olfactor, I would 
offer thee a pinch [of snuff}. 

Olfactory (plfektori), @. and sé f[ad. L. 
*olfactori-us adj. (found only in the absol. o/factérta 
bouquet), f. Be ge see above and -ory.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sense of smell, 
connected or concerned with smelling. 

2658 Puit.tirs, Olfactory, belonging to the sense of smelling. 
1670 Phil, Trans, V. 2060 fT eealthes was the first, that 
tightly observed the oe, Nerves. 3799 Med. Frnd. 1. 
243 Daily experience proves the importance of the o factory 
sensations, 2880 GUNTHER JTshes 109 The olfactory organ 
is single in Branchiostoma and the Cyclostomes, 

B. sé, -An organ of sinelling. 


1823 i Bavcock Dom, Asmusent. 166 Persons..who keep 
their olfactory out of the effluvia of other's ills. 2884 J. Tarr 


Mind in Matter (1892) 64 Something. .that affects the mind | 


through the olfactories, 
tb. and c. (See qnots.) Obs. rare—9, 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Olfactory, a Posie or Ni ose-gay, 
any thing to smell to. 1975 Asn, Olfactory, the power of 
smelling, 

Hence Olfa-etorily adv., in the sense of smell. 

3888 Century Bag. XXXV. 363 He was olfactorily 
impressed. 

t+Olfend. 0ds. Also 3 oluente, -onte, Orm. 
olfennt. [Com. Teut.: OE, offend and olfenda 
= MHG. oldent; also with change of formative 
OS. olbundeo, ON, tiifaldi, Goth. ulbandus mase., 
ONG. olbanta, olbenta, MHG. olbande, olbende, 
olbente fem, See note below.] A camel, 

973 Blickl, Hoon. 169 Se be mid bon anum hregle wees 
sesyrwed pe of olfenda herum awunden wes. c 3000 Ags. 
Gosf. Matt, iit, 4 Johannes... hrefde reaf of olfenda hzrum. 
e1160 ‘Tatton Gosp. ihid., Of oluende hare. ¢3200 Oantn 
3208 Hiss clap wass off ollfenntess har. e1rzoa 7'rin. Coll. 
fiom, 127 Stark haire of oluente [was] his wede. /did, 195 
Seueo pusend shep and prie pusend oluontes. 

(Nore, The similarity between this ancient Teutonle name 
for the camel, and the Gr. éAdpavr- Eceraant, has excited 
much attention, without receiving any satisfactory explana. 
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lion. Some have thought the Teut. word adopted from 
Gr, with mistaken identification of the animals; others 
think of an_ original relationship between pre-Ilellenic 
*lebhant. and pre-Teut. *Aant, as the name of some rea] 
or Imaginary gigantic beast. But the resemblance may also 
be merely accidentals it is strongest in the case of OF, 
offend, Ormin’s olffennt ‘camel’, and ME. oltfant, oliphant, 
‘elephant’, The only ape certain cognates of Goth. 
udbandus are Slavonic: OS. velibada, veltbigdi, Russ. 
BC+, BCPOMONE, ved., verbliud, Czech velbloud, Lith, vcr- 
bludas, which Miklosich considers to be adopted from OTent. 
with modification by popular etymology.) 

Olhnen, olhtnen, var. OLUHNEN v. Obs, 

Oli, Oliaster, obs. ff. O11, Hoty, OLvasten. 

Oliban (p'libin),  [a. F. off5an (13-14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. otdanum.] = next. 

€ 1530 Remedy Love 214 Beemiyae an Aromatike redolence 
Surmountyng Olibane. 3887 Old Commodore M1. 54 Gum 
oliban and myrrh two ounces each, 

{Olibannm (oli‘bindm). Also 6 oly-, 7 ole-, 
ollt-, fa. med.L. olidanun, 11th c. (in Sp., It. 
olfvano, ¥. oliban), immed. or indirectly from Gr. 
AiBavos, late L. banus (Vulgate) frankincense.] 

An aromalic gum resin obtained from trees of the 
genus Boswellia, appearing in commerce in the 
form of irregnlar yellowish lumps ; formerly used 
1s a medicine but now cbiefly as incense. 

3398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. Ri xvi. clxxiii. (1495) 724 The 
tree .. hyght Libanus and the gumme therof hyghte Oli- 
hanum, and hath that name of a niount in Arabia. €3475 
Sgr. lowe Degre 849 Cloves that be swete smellyng, Franken- 
sence and olihanum. 1583 Rates of Customs Div h, Oli. 
banum the pound xiid. 1605 Timm Quersit. w.17a Take 
:. aloes hepat., myrrhe, olebanum, mastic. 16a 
Pilgrins Vou. xi, 273 A small Frigat of Shaher, laden 
with course Ollibanum,  rg18 tr. Pome?'s JTist. Drugs 1. 200 
Olibanum caps from the Tree Penetully, in roundish 
Drops, 3899 West. Gaz. 23 Sept. 8/3 ft is popularly 
Supposed that there is a trade secret in the making ofincense, 
but..it is composed simply of gum olibanum, Siam benjamin, 
cascarilla bark, myrrh, and copal varnish. 

[Wore. Various suggestions have been offered to account for 
the med.L. form: e.g, that the word has been influenced hy 
oleuns oil, or was meri contracted from ofeum tibant; that 
it contains the Gr. article 6 Aifavos that it is derived from 
or influenced by the Arabic a/-/uédz.] 

Olibene (rlibin). Chem. [f. prec. + -ENE.] 
A volatile oil, C,1I,,, obtained from olibanum, 

1881 Watts Diet, Chem. 3rd Suppl. 1433 Olibene, treated 
with dry hydrochloric acid gas, 
chloride, smelling like camphor .. melting at 127° 

tOlibian. O¢s. [irreg. f. L. oftb(anum + -IAN.]J 
=OLIBANUM, Chiefly atirib., as olibtan-tree, 

x60g Timme Quersit. ut, 177 Take ..of the barke of the 
olibian tree. 1646 J. Garcory Notes § Obs. Ep. Ded. (1650) 
4 Like those Subterranenus Olibian Lampes. 

+ Oli-che, obs. form of ALIKE. 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4 Saxons Inglis 
hight alle oliche. : 

Olid (plid), a. [ad. L. ofid-us smelling, f. olzre 
to smell: see -1p1.}/ Having a strong disagreeable 
smell; fetid, rank. 

3680 Bovis Produc. Chemt. Princ.1.iv. Wks. 1. 608 Urine, 
of which .. olid and despicable liquor I choose to make an 
instance. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 771 The olid 
or rank smell of Belchings. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 11. 341 The sweat is copions, hut proves by its sour 
and olid smell, that it is a morbid secretion. 

tO-lidous, 2. Obs. rare. [-ovs.] = prec. 

3646 Sia T. Bnownz Pseud, Ep, wiv. 14 This humor may 
be a garous excretion, ora rancide and olidous separation, 

Olie,obs. form of Ow; Olifant: see OLirmayt. 

Olife, obs. var. of o/tve, ALIVE. Oliff, Oli- 
fiant, Olifene: see Oxivz, OLEFIANT, OLEFINE. 

Oligacanthous, Oligemia, Oligandrous, 
Oliganthous: see Ouico., 

Oligarch (p'ligaik), sd. [ad. Gr. éAcydpy-ns, f. 
bryos few + &py-ev to mile. Cf mod.L. o/f- 
sarcha, mod.F, oligargue (19th c. in Littré).] A 
member of an oligarchy; one of a few bolding 


power in a state, 

at61o Heatey Theophrastus (1636) 89 Olygarches, or 
No men in a state, have these conditions, 1821 Byson 

wo Foscari u. i, Groan’d under the stern oligarchs, 1849 
Gaore Greece u. xliii. V. 287 He established the oligarchs 
in that town as citizens and sold the Demos ns slaves, 2868 
Spectator 14 Nov. 1333 In medieval Han ary, the central 
power of the Crown had to contend with that of the great 
territorial oligarchs. 

Oligarch (eligaak), a. Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
éAly-os few + dpx} origin.) Proceeding from few 
points of origin, said of the primary xylem (or 
wood) of the root. 

3884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 353 10 almost all 
Dicotyledons where the point has been investigated, the 
original bundle of the root is oligarch, usually with a, 3, or 
tays, more rarely with 6 or & fbid. 387 Nearly relate 
plants..show the usual behaviour of oligarch roots. 


Oligarchal oS a. [f. Oxrcaren sb. 


(or mod.L, ofjgarcha) + -au.] = next. 

3787 Grover A theniad xi. Poems (1810) 123/1 The whole 
ashes’ Our oligarchal tyrants have to boast, Are r 
barbarians, scarce three hundred strong. 1826 in Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 79 Close boroughs are said to be an 
oligarchal innovation on the ancient Constitution of England. 

Oligarchie (plig@ukik),a. [ad. Gr. daryapyie- 
6s, f, dAvydpy-ns OLIGARCH: see -1c; perh. through 
a mod,L. oligarchic-us or F, oltgarchtgue (Oresme 


orms a crystalline hydro- | 


' lism of the King and the more 


URCHAS | 


OLIGO-. 


14th c.).] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
oligarchy; carried on, administered or governed by 
an oligarchy; suppariing or advocating oligarchy, 

1649 Druais. or Hawn. Skiamachkia Wks. (1711) 191 
He sent a letter to the lords of his Privy-council of Scot. 
land, declaring the unjust proceedings of this oligarchick 

ower against his roy son and kingly office. 1768-74 
Tucwax Lt. Nat, (18 4) LI. 486 Grievous and crying ubuses 
have been committed.. in secular government under all Its 
forms, whether democratical, oli archic, or monarchical, 
1875 Bracuix Four Phases i. 129 Thestrong bulwark agaiost 
autocratic or oligarchic oppression. 


Oligarchical (pligi-klkal), a. 
Which popularitie of ad. 


-AL.] = prec. 

3586 Bacur Afelanch. xii. 59 
ministration Dature will none of, nor yet with any holygar- 
Cicall or mixt. 1586 T. H, La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 
384 Megabyses .. persweded the oligarchicall government, 
16a1 Bunton Anat, Afel mi. ii. vt fib (1651) 569 She will. .wear 
the hreeches in her oligarchicall government. 1839 Titar- 
wat Greece aliii. V.a61 A large share of Power was thrown 
into the hands of ao oligarchical faction, 

Hence Oliga‘rohicalty adv., in an oligarchical 
manner, by an oligarchical government. 

8850 Grote Greece 1. lv. VI. 19 Tegea, situated on the 
frontiers of Laconia and oligarchically governed, was tena. 
ciously attached to Sparta, 


Oligarchism (pligiskiz’m). [f Oxioaren sé. 
+-18M.] Oligarchy as a principle or system. 

1866 Daily Tel. 18 Jan. 5/2 The opposition (o the..feuda- 
logmatic and intolerant 


[f. as prec. + 


oligarchism of M. de Bismarck. 

Oligarchist. rare. [f. a8 prec. + -187.] An 
advocnte or supporter of oligarc ye 

1659 Hanmincton Valerius & Pudlicola Wks. {1700} 488 
Such as are plainly Oligarchists, or shall exercise bya force, 
and without election by the People, such a Power as is both 
naturally and declaredly in the Desnles and in them only, 

Oligarchize (rligiiksiz), v. 
128.) érans, ‘To convert into an 
subject to an oligareby. 

1850 Grote Greece us. Ixit. VIII. 36 The remaining five to 
oligarchise the dependent allies. @ 1873 Lytton Paxsaniar 
UL iv. (1878) 471 Sparta .. will no more have the power to 
oligarchise democracy, 

Oligarchy (g'llgaski). [ad Gr. éAvyapyia 
government im the hands of a few, f. as ddvydpyns 
OtioaRcu + abstract ending -fa; probably through 
med.L. oligarchia (Du Cange); cf. F. oligarchie 
(Oresme, 14th ¢.).J] Government by the few ; 
a form of government in which the power is con- 
fined to a few persons or families; also, the body 
of persons composing sach a government. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 169 But if these chief 
or head men vse euill mennes to come to authority, .then is 
their gouernment not to be called an Aristocracie, bur an 
Oligorchie. a 1619 Rateicn Aes. (1644) 7 An Oligarchy is 
the swerving, or the corruption of an Aristocracy. 1651 
Hoanes Leviathan un. xix. 95 They that are displeased with 
Aristocracy, called it Oligarchy. 790 Buxky Fr. Kev. 283 
An ignoble oligarchy founded on the destruction of the 
crown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 1835 THiac- 
WALL Greece 1. 397 It ceased to be, in tbe Greek sense, on 
aristocracy; it became a faction, an oligarchy. 1862 Baicut 
Sp. Amer. 4 Dec. (1876) 99 Those whose sympathies warm 
towards the slave oligarchy of the South. 

Oligist(lidgist). Avin, [aie tees (olieisre) 
by Haily, ad. Gr. dAtyoros least, superl. of dAtyos 
few, little.] More fully ofigist tron: A variety of 
native iron sesquioxid or haematite: so called as 
containing less iron than the magnetic oxide. 

1828 Wesstee s. v., Oligist iron, so called, iz a erystalized 
tritoxyd of iron. 2853 Th. Ross ffuméboldis Trav. 111. 
Xxxii, The origin. .appears similar totbat of oligist iron, 
2865 Render No. 148 491/z On the sublimed Oligist of 
Vesnvius. 1891 G. o'Atvietta A ibbert Leet. Oe ag bones 
of the dead are painted red with oligist or cinnabar. . 

Hence Oligistio (plidzistik), Oligistical aays., 
containing or resembling oligist. 

828 Wenstyr, Ofigistic, 1849 D.Camrsere Jorg. Chem, 


(£ ns prec. + 
oligareby; to 


185 tioxide of iron ..is found native occasionally in 
beautiful black metallic-like aoe known as oligistic, or 
i 1869 Puiturs Vesnp. iv. 135 In crevices [of 


5 lar fron. 
the tas) we foond plenty of oligistic iron. 
Oligo- (¢ligo), before a vowel olig-, combining 
form of Greek éAiyos small, little, pl. few, in 
forming nonns and adjectives, as: dAryéeapwos with 
little fruit, oligocarpous, dAryépuaAdos having few 
leaves, oligophyllous, Hence many modem tech- 
nical terms, on Greek models, or Greek analogies : 
Oligaca‘nthons a. So? [Gr. dxavéa thorn], 
having few spines, as Afimosa oligacantha (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1857). Oligee’mia, also -Euy [Gr. 
OAryaipia Arist.], deficiency of blood. Oligan- 
drous a, Zot. [see -anpRous], having fewer than 
twenty stamens. Oliga‘nthous a. Bor, [Gr. drBos 
flower]: see quot. Oligartivcnlar a. [L. arti- 
culus joint], ‘confined to a few joints, as an arthritis 
(Cent. Dic, 1890). Oligoblennia [Gr. BAtvvos 
slime, BAevrés drivelling]}, deficiency of mucus 
Dunglison Afed. Lex.1853). Oligoca'rpous 2. Fol. 
see above}, having few fruits. Oligochrome‘mia 
Gr. ypapa colour, alya blood], deficicncy of 
hemoglobin in the red blood-corpuscles. igo 
chrono'meter : see quots. i Sat 


OLIGOCENE. 


few cysts or cavities. Oligooyths:mia [Gr. «ros 
a hollow, afpa blood], deficiency of the red cor- 
puscles of the blood; so Oligocythemic a. 
Oligedontous @. (Gr. ddovr- tooth], having few 
teeth (Mayne). Oligodynamic a. [Dyxamic], 
prodaced by small forces, Oligogalactia [Gr. 
yada, yéAaxr-, milk], scantiness of milk-secretion 
(Dunglison 1853). Oligoglo-ttiam [Gr. yAgrra 
a tongue], slight knowledge of languages (#é7d.). 
Oligoma‘nia, madness manifesting itself in a few 
directions only. Oligomenorrhea[MrNORRH&A], 
defective menstruation. Oligo‘meroua a. Bot. 
(Gr. pépos part), having fewer divisions than is 
normal; so Oligemery. Oligometo'chia, Philo/. 
(Gr. perox# a participle], avoidance of participles 
or participial constructions; so Oligometo’chica., 
containing or using few participles. Oligope‘talous 
a, Bot., having few petals (Furk 1893). + Oligo-- 
phorona a. ter -popos bearing], of wine: that 
will bear but little water, weak. Oligophy-llous 
a. Bot. [see above], having few leaves (yee 

1857). Oligopro‘theay P&7/ol. [Gr. mpdéeors a 
preposition], sparing nse of prepositions; so Oligo- 
prothe‘tic a. Oligosiderio a. [Gr. oidnp-os iron], 
containing only a small proportion ofiren, Oligo- 
ai-derite, a stony meteorite containing a small 
percentage of iron (Fz2 1893). Oligoape’rmous 
a., containing few seeds (Mayne). Oligoapo-rean, 
-o'sporoua @. [Gr. ordpos sowing, seed], of or be- 
longing to the O/igosporea, Schneider's name for the 
minute parasilic sporozoans of the genus Cocctdizn:, 
the cysts of which produce a small definite number 
of spores (Syd. Soc. Lex., Cent. Dict.). Oligoste- 
monous 42. [Gr. orqpov] = Oligandrous (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Oligoayllabic a. [Gr. dAryoovAAaBos], 
having less than four syllables, Oligosy’liable, 
a word of less than four syllables. Oligo‘tokona 
a. Ornith, [Gr. ddvyordsos], laying less than four 
eggs (Cent. Dict.). Oligo‘trophy (Gr. dAryorpo- 
gia], deficiency of nourishment. Oligure‘sia [Gr. 
ovpyots making water], Oliguwria [Gr. oifpios of 
urine], deficient secretion of urine. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. Oligemia..*oligemy. 1866 
A, Fut Prine. Med. (x88) 62 Under the name general 
anaemia are included diminution in the mass of blood or oli- 
gaemia[etc.]. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 36 Lepidium, Cress 
.. Flowers. .often apetalous and “*oligandrous, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. Oliganthus, having but a small number of 
flowers,as the ?sychotrea oligantha, Opilobiumoliganthim: 
*oliganthous. /éca., *Oligocarpous, 1866 Treas. Bot. 811/t 
Thus oligocarpous is applied to sori in which the spore-cases 
are few in number, 1866 A, Fut Princ. Afed. (1880) 62 
When the blood contains many of these pale corpuscles .. 
the condition is called achrolocythnemia or “oligochro- 
macmin. 1899 Cacney tr. Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 9 
So with oligochromamia,—diminution of hemoglobin, 1857 
Mayne E£xfos. Lex. Oligochronometrum, term for an 
instrument invented by Del Negro for measuring the minute 
fractions of time: an “oligochronometer. 1876 Catal. Sci. 
App. S. Kens. 604 Oligochronometer, an instrument for 
measuring the smallest fractions of time.—Applied to the 
measurement of the velocity of projectiles, 1874 PEASLEE 
Ovar, Tumours 31, Thave .. adopted the term “oligocystic 
cystoma as more distinctive than monocystic. 1876 tr. [Vag- 
ner's Ger. Pathot. (ed. 6) sa4 *Oligocythamia, diminished 
amount of red corpuscles, 1s the last to remain, 1858 
‘Tnvotcnum Urine 138 The amount of blood-corpuscles..so 
considerably diminished as to cause an anemic, or better 
*oligocythamic, condition. 1898 Adébutt's Syst. Med. V. 
$34 There are two classes—the hemolytic and the oligocy- 
themic. 1893 Nature 3 Ang. 331/23 By “oligodynamic 
phenomena Nageli means those produced by excessively 
small quantities of metallic substances in solution, 1842 
Med. News 1. 472 Reasons .. to justify the substitution of 
the term “oligomania for monomania. 1885 W. Roprats 
Treat, Urin, Dis. xiv. (ed. 4) 67a She had suffered from 
anzmia and “oligo-menorrhma, bat got quite well of these. 
1897 Witus Man, Fl. Plants & Ferns 1.74 The gynoeceum, 
+-In most cases has fewer members than the outer whorls 
or is "oligomerous. /5fd., *Oligomery of the gynoeceum. 
1888 GiLoersLeeve in Amer, Frail, Phill, IX. 144 If then 
+ the rhetoricians do consider the participle as an element 
of style, and if they are right in so considering it, *oligo- 
metochia and polymetochia cannot be neglected by as. 1600 
SuerLer Countrie Farme vi. xxii. 802 The wines of high 
Normandie .. be not strong or mightie, but *oligophorous. 
1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp, 220. 1896 J. Donovan in 
Classical Rev. Feb. 63/1 The inquiry leads to the general 
law that prose is polyprothetic and Poetry *oligoprothetic. 
The gradual development from extreme oligoprothesy to 
considerable polyprothesy, in the Tragic writers, is cially 
dwelt on and fully demonstrated, 1881 Nature ee 74 
Bodies closely resembling some “oligosideric meteorites, 
1830 CotertoGE Jadle-?. 30 Apr., As long a sentence made 
up of as few words, and those as *oligosyllabic, as any I 
remember. 1706 Put.tips, “Otigotrophy, a_ Decrease of 
Nourishment, or a very small one. 1730 in Barney. 1 
Cacsev tr. Jakseh's Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 252 The 192 
guria and suppression which herald an attack of uraemia. 

Oligocene (g'ligosm), a. Geol. [mod.f. Oxtco- 

+ Gr. xawvés new, recent.] Of certain Tertiary 
strata: Of an intermediate age between the Iocene 
and Miocene formations. 


1839 Pace Hand-bk. Geol, Terms, Oligocene, ..employed 


_ by M. Beyrich (1854] to designate certam Tertiary beds of 


Cary appear to be neitber exactly of Eocene 
nor of Miocene age, but to occupy an intermediate position, 
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187z R. B. Suvru Afining Statist. 18 The Pliocene rocks of 
the Murray basin and those in Gipps Land, which..overlie 
Miocene and Oligocene and Eocene rocks, 1882 Grits 
Geol. Sk. 281 As far back as Miocene or Oligocene times. 


Oligochete, -chete (pligokit), 2., 5d. [f 
mod.L. Oligocheta, {, Outco- + Gr. yairn mane, 
taken in sense ‘bristle’.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Ofgocketa, one of the divisions of the Cheto- 
poda (sce CH#TOPOD), including the earthworms 
and lugworms; so called from the small nnmber 
of their bristly foot-stumps or parapodia. b. sd. 
A worm of this order or division. 

1876 tr. Beneden's Anivt. Parasiter 47 An oligochete 


worm, fenidasys agaso, from the Gulf of pels 1896 
Naturalist 77 Omission of. .uhe embryology of oligocha:ts, 


llence Oligochetous (-kz‘tas) a. 

1877 Huxiey Anat. Inv. Anim, iv. 19a Albertia is an 
entoparasite, and Balatro an ectoparasite, upon oligochac- 
tous Annelids. ae Athenzwn 16 Nov. 678/3 On the 
anatomy of an oligochztons worm of the genus Dero, 

Oligoclase (gligeklz's). Afix. [Named 1826, 
f, OLIGO- + Gr, «Ades breaking, fracture ; because 
thonght to have a less perfect cleavage than albite.] 
A lime- and soda-felspar, resembling albite, of 
light grey, yellow or greenish colour, occurring 
either in crystals or massive, 

1832 Sueraan Afi, 246 Oligoklase, 1849 Nico Afin, 129 
Oligoclase occurs in granite and gneiss. 1863 S.R. Graves 
Vachs. Cruise to Baltic 142 The felspar of this quarry is of 
two kinds, orthoclase and oligoclase, in large masses, the 
former pink, the latter quite white; both .. equally in de- 
mand for the manufacture of porcelain. : 

Olio (dlic). Forms: 7 olleo, 7-8 ollio, oleo, 
7-9 oglio, 7~ olio. (a. Sp. olla, Pg. olka (both 
pronounced ol¥a} pot, stew, hotchpotch = It. o/la 
pot :—L. o//a pot, jar; the final 2 being represented 
by the more sonorous 0, as in armado, bastinado, 
and other words from Sp.: cf. OLLAJ,] 

1. A dish of Spanish and Portuguese origin, com- 
posed of pieces of meat and fowl, bacon, pumpkins, 
cabbage, turnips, and other ingredients stewed or 
boiled together and highly spiced; by extension, 
Any dish containing a great variety of ingredients, 
a hotchpotch. 

@ 1643 Suckuinc Lets, (1646) 88 Like great Oleoes; they 
rather make ashew than provoke Appetite. 1668 Davexant 
Man's the Master v. i, A sea of olio, and in it hams of 
Baijon tying at Hull with sails furl'd up of cabbage-leaves. 
1670 Narsoroucun Fraé in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. t. 89 The 
first Course was Soppas, then Olleos, then Pullets. «1763 
Suenstone Wes. (2768) [1.8 Such a soup, or ollio..is much 
in vogue. 1773 Baypong Sfetly xxiii. (1809) 227 The Olio 
still preserves its rank and dignity in the centre of the table. 
1885 A. B. Exuis 1. Afric. /s/. xt. 276 The olio, that is, the 
ingredients of which the soup is made, served up asa second 
course. Cond, 1790 E. Suir Conpl, Housew, (ed. 14) 159 
To make an Olio-Pye. . 

2. fig. Any mixture of heteroyeneous things or 
elements; a hotchpotch, farrago, medley. 

1648 Etkon Bas. xv, Such an Oglio or Medley of various 


Religions. 1700 Concaeve Way of World m. viii, I have 
such an Olio of affairs really | know not what todo. 1972 
Ann, Reg. 69 The company were an olio of all sorts. 1819 


Mas, Gaant in Jfess. (1844) II. 246 ‘This oglio of a letter, 
1847 Disraeur Zancred iu xiv, An olio of all ages and all 
countries, 1880 St. Fames's Gaz. 16 Oct, 11 Those olios uf 
partisan opinion with the facts left out. , . 

b. A collection of varions artistic or literary 
pieces, as engravings, verses, etc.; a miscellany; 
a musical medley, a potpourre. 

1655 Ducness or Newcastre (Zi#/e) The Worlds Olio. 
Natare’s Pictures drawn by Fancie’s Pencil to the Life. 
169: Reas. Mr. Bays changing Relig. (ed. 2) 17 Entertain 
them with ..a fashionable Oglio at Lockets, or the Blue 
Posts, 17oa Motrevx Prot. Farguhar’s Inconsiant, An 
opera, like an oglio, nicks the uge. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 
740/1 The second part of a minstrel show is the ‘olio “—and 
this is only a variety entertainment, of banjo-playing, clog- 
dancing, and the like. 

Olio, obs. variant of OLLa, palm-leaf. 

Oliphant. arch. Also 3-5 olifa(u)nt. [a. OF. 
olifant; see ELEPHANT.] Obsolete form of Exr- 
PHANT, occasionally retained by modern writers as 
a historical spelling in sense ‘horn or trumpet of 
ivory’: see ELEPHANT 4b. 

[exzos Lay. 23778 He (a shield] wes al clane of olifantes 
bane.) 13.. A. Adis, 1182 To mouth he set his olifaunt. 
©1489 Caxton Blanchardyn x\v, Many an horne, many an 
olyphaunt, & many a claryon & trompettes were blowen, 
1851 E. J. Miuuincton tr. Didron's Chr. Iconogr. 1. s6note, 
Roland .. in his distress sounds the oliphant. 1855 tr. 
Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages 10 As aspecimen of the sculptured 
ivory of the xiv'' century, we give..a large oliphant or 
warder's born. 1888 Sat, Kev. 24 Mar. 3951/1 There were two 
ivory horns (or Oliphants, as they pny to be called). 

+Orliprance. Oés, exc. dial. Also 4-6 oly-, 4 
-praunce. [Origin unknown. No similar word is 
known in continental Fr.] ? Pride, vanity, ostenta- 
tion; in later use ?splendour, merry-making, jollity. 
b. ‘ Rude, boisterous merriment’ ; aromp. dal. 

1303 R. Baunne Handi. Synne 4581 Pryde .. Of ryche 
atyre ys here annunce, Prykyng here hors wyb olyprannce 
ae Lur orfrance nrustre al oyl), [bid. 4695 Hem were 

cuer here of a daunce, Of bost, ande of olypraunce, Pan 
any gode of God of heuene[Fr, De pechier dunent enchesun, 
Seur seiez, li fol bricun\. 13... EE. Adit. P. Box 49 In 
pryde & olipraunce his empyre he haldes, 2.41500 Peebles 
to Play x, Then thai to the taverne hous, With meikle oly- 


OLIVASTER. 


prance. 1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. 111. 552 Sone efter this 
with mekle oliprance Ane greit ambaxat send wes out of 
France. 17.. Peacv in Pinkerton Sed Sec. Bal. (1783) IL. 168 
Oly-prance, isa wordstill used hy the vulgar in Northampton: 
shire, for rude rustic jollity. Oly prancing doings are strange, 
disorderly, inordinate sportings formerly used in Pilgrimages. 
1790 Gros Prov. Gloss. (ed. 2), Oly-prance, oly-prancing 
doings, rude, boisterous merriment, a romping-match, 
Northamptonsh, 1850 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss. 
s.v., When a party of young ple go out gipsying or 
gathering violets, and..have had a day of great enjoyment, 
they willreturn home and say ‘We've had a nice oly prance’. 
Olitory ('litéri), @. and sé. Now rare. [ad. 
L. (A)olttorius of or belonging to a kitchen gar- 
dener or vegetables, f. (A)o/itor kitchen gardener, 
f. hols, holer-, pot-herbs, vegetables : see -ory.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to pot-berbs or kitchen 
vegetables, or to the kitchen garden. ' 
1658 Evetyn Diary 6 Dec., Now was publish’d my 
‘French Gardener’, the first..that introduc'd ye use of the 
Olitoric garden. 1664 — Kal. Hort., Fuly 2729) 209 Let such 
Olitory-Herbs run to Seed as you would save. 1670 P41. 
Trans. V. 1150 ‘Vhe Sylvan, Hortulan and Olitory affairs. 
3785 | R. Guaves] Augenizus If. i, 3 The proper supplies of 
herbs, and other olitory productions, for the kitchen, 1895 
cae Rev. Oct. 447 Any vegetable cultivated in the olitory 
garden. 
+B. sé. 1. A pot-herb, a culinary vegetable. Oés. 
1696 Evecyn J/ens. (1857) 111. 364 A world of vulgar plants 
aud olitories. 1699 — Aad. //ort. (ed.9) 130 Trust not to the 
accidental Mildness of the Weather, so as to neglect timely 
ver to your tender Olitories, 
+ 2. A kitchen-garden. Ods. 
1706 Puittirs, Ol:tory, or Olitory Garden, a Kitchen- 
Garden. 1745 Exiza Heywoon Female Spect. No. 15 (1748) 
ILI. 125 The refreshing sallad, and all those early products 
of the useful olitory. 1793 W. Roarats Lookcr-On No. 65 
(1794) III. 5 Why should £ injure the olitory, by seeming 
thus to doubt of its attractions? 1900 Leo 1a June 1/5 
No old-world garden was without its ‘olitory' or garden of 
herbs, savoury, aromatic, and quaint. 
Oltue, obs. form of ALIvE: see also L1rE 14. 
| Oliva (lai-va). [L. odiva olives] 
L. Zool. A genus of gasteropod molluscs; a mem- 
ber of this genus; an olive-shell (see OLIVE sé. 5). 
1839 Daawin Voy. Beagle i. (1889) 9 Its polish, equal to 
that of the finest oliva shell. 
2. Anat, The olivary body (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 
3. ‘ Olive-trce gum’ (Ogilvie). 
Olivaceo- (gliva'fio), used in Nat. Hist. as 
combining form of next, prefixed to other adjs., to 
denote a colonr mixed or tinged with olivaceous, 
as olivaceo-aeneous, olivaceo-cinereoua. 
1847 Haavy in Proc, Berw. Nat. Cind Il. No. 5. 237 
Head .. with the thorax nigro- or olivaceowneons. 1887 
W, Puiturs Brit, Discomycetes 17 Stem 1 to a inches long 
» black, olivaceo-cinereous at the base. 
Olivaceous (glivé'fas), z.  [f. mod.L. olfvace- 
us, F, olivacé olive-green, f. oliva Olive: see 
-ackous.} Of a dusky green colour with a tinge 
of yellow (like the unripe fruit of the olive); 
olive-green ; olive. (Chiefly in Nat. Hist.) 
1776 Pennant Zool, I. 376 The head, neck, back and wings 
are of an olivacconsash-colour, 1836 Mavily Tour through 
Holland 96 The colonr .. being that of a rich olivaceous 
green. 1854 H. Mintga Sch. & Schon. xxi. (1857) 47a Both 
shale and nodules bore ..an olivaceous tint, 1887 W. 
Puitirrs Brit, Discomycetes 20 Pileus at first pearly even, 
olivaceous-nmber, dark at the apex. 
+ Olivader, a. Obs. rare—', =OnivaaTER, for 
which it is prob. a misreading or misprint. 
1662 Evetvn Diary 30 May, A train of Portuguese ladies 
.. their complexions olivader and sufficiently unagreeable. 
Oliva:nder, a. rave. Error for OLIVASTER. 
1855 Anne Manninc Old Chelsea Bun-ho.i, 5 A lank.. 
Personage, of olivander Complexion. 1861 Cornh. Mag. 
Sept. 296 Her olivander check and chin. i 
Olivart, a. rare—", [? erroneous ad. F. oftvdtre.] 


Of olive complexion. 

1885 Mas. Ewixc Story of Shori Life vii, He had a 
smooth, oval, olivart face, and dreamy eyes, 

Olivary (p'livari), z. Also 6 olivare. (ad. L, 
olivari-us of or pertaining to olives, f, oliva olive: 
see-aRY. Cf. F.oltvatre(14thc. in Godef. Comp/.).] 


Shaped like an olive. In specific applications ; 

a. Surg. Applied to a cantery or catheter with an oval 
head. b. Anat. Olivary body, each of two oval prominences 
of nerve-matter, one on cach side of the medulla oblongata. 
Olivary eminence, (a) = lal @=next. Olvary process, 
a prominence on the sphenoid bone, supporting the com- 
missure of the optic nerves, Also applied to parts of or 
connected with the olivary body, as olivary nucleus, olivary 
peduncle, 7 me 

154x R. Corranp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Piijh, The 
seconde cautere is named Oliuare bicause it resembleth a kyr- 
nell of Olyue. [1706 Puuttrs, O¢varia Corpora..two Pro- 
tuberances or Knobs of the under part of the Brain.] 1831 R. 
Knox Clognet’s Anat, 420 The olivary eminsnces .. are 
enveloped, like the rest of the spinal marrow, with a white 
external layer. 1837 Quain Elem, Anat. (ed. 4) 721 The 
olivary bodies are so called from their oval round form, like 
an olive, 1847 Toop & Bowman Phys, Anat. II, 104 It is 
not improbable that the true origin of each nerve is from 
the central part of the medulla oblongata, the olivary 
columns. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Oflivary] cautery. 


+Oliva'ster, a. Os. [a. FL oltvastre (1575 
in Hatz.-Darm.), now o/ivdtre somewhat olive- 
coloured: cf. OF. olivastre wild olive: see -ASTER, 
and cf. OLEASTER.] Olive-coloured ; having an 
olive complexion (see OLIVE 9). 


OLIVE. 


1626 Bacon Sylva $ 599 Bat the Countrles. .where they 
(menj ere Tawney, ond Olivaster, ond Pale, are generally 
more Sandy, ond Dry. 1658 Patties, Olfvasfer, of an olive 
colour; alsoa wildolive-tree. a 1697 Aunary Liver, Marvey 
(8898) I. 300 Ronnd faced, olivaster complexion, little eie, 
round, very black, full of spirit. 

Olive (rliv), 54.1 Also 4 olife, 4-5 olyf, 4-6 
olyue, 5-7 olyff(e, 7 oliff. [a. F. ofive :—L. oliva 
olive and olive-tree. 

1. An evergreen tree, O/ca europea, esp. the 
enllivated variety O. sativa, with narrow entire 
leaves, green above and hoary beneath, and axillary 
clusters of small whitish four-cleft flowers; culti- 
vated in the Mediterranean conntries and other 
warm regions, chiefly for ils frnit nnd the cil 
thence obtained (see sense 2b), 

exa00 Trin. Coll. Hom. @g Pat burh fole .. beren on here 
honde blostme sum palm twig, and sum boh of oline. 1 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 4986 Branches hii bere Of olive as in 
signe Pat hil uzen pays nere. 1398 Tarvisa Barth, De P. R. 
xvat. itt, (Tollem. MS.), With onte spray of olyue no messan- 
geres were sente to Rome to gete pese, noper to profre pees 
to oper men. £3430 Lyvc, A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 180 
The olive... myght not forsake his fatnesse. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. vi. ? Throucht the operatione of the sternis, the oline, 

1. 


the popi & the oszer tree changis the cullour and ther 
leyuis, 179: Cowrea Jliad xvu. 64 As the luxuriant olive 
hy a swain Rear‘din some solitude, 1813 Byaon Sr. Abydos 


1. i, Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 1839 tr. 
Lamartine'’s Trav, East 79/1 Te was those very olives them. 
selves, the venerable witnesses of so many days, written oa 
earth and in heaven. 1870 Yeats Nal. Hisi, Comm, 205 
The olive is indigenons to Palestine, Greece, and the slopes 
of the Atlas monatains. 

b. Extended to the whole genus Ol/ea; also 
applied, with qualifying words, to various trees 
and shrubs allied to the common olive, or resem- 
bling it in peace or in furnishing oil. 

American Olive, the Devil-wood, Osmanthus america- 
nus (Olea americana); Bastard or Mock Olive, Nofe- 
iva iy (N. O. Ofeacex) of Australia and Tasmania; 
Black Olive, Sucida (Terminalia) Buceras (N.O, Com. 
breiacez), and Nimenia americana (N.O. Olacacez), of the 
West Indies; Californian Olive, Orcodaphne (Unibellxe 
faria) californica (N.O. Lauracez); Chinese Olive, 
Canartum comunune (N. O. Amyridacez), a tree bearing 
triangular drupes which yield an oil used as a condiment 
and for burniag : Holly: eaved Ollve, Osmanthus tlict 
Solius (Olea ilicifolia) of Japan; Negro’a Ollve, Termiina- 
tia Chebula(N.O, Combretacez); Spurge Olive, Daphne 
Meserenm (N.O. Thymeliacezx); Swee “scented O ive, 
Osmanthus (Oe) fae of China; White Olive, the 
FI saaey suckle alleria lucida (N.O. Scrophulariaces) 
of South Africa. Wild Olive, thewild variety of the common 
olive (=Oveasta2a a), or any wild species of O/ea; also 
applied to various trees and shrubs resembling this, as 
Elvagnus angusi(folia aS Otrastea b); Daphne Thy me- 
fra; Rhus Cotinus (N. O. Ancardiacee); ee 
Roxburghii (N.O. Exphorbiacez) of India; Bontia daph. 
noides (N.O. Aflyoporacex), Bucida Buceras, B. capitata, 
and Ximenia americana, of the West Indies. (See Treas. 
Bol, 1866, and Miller Plandé.n, pare 

3577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd, (1586) 107 b, The wilde 


Olive, in Greeke aypceAaias, in Latine Oleaster. 178s CHAN: 
aeas Cycl, Supp. Aap. s.v. Olive, Wild Olive of does 

aname by which some call the Bontia, a distinct genus o! 

plants. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 221 This tree is called 
the Black Olive in Jamaica. 1866 Rusxin (¢i¢/e) The 
Crown of Wild Olive. 1880 S. Africa (ed, 3) 136 Wild 
Olive .. wood of small size and generally decayed at heart. 
Used for fancy turning. ' 

2. The fruit or ‘berry’ of Olea sativa, a small 
oval drupe, bluish-black when ripe, with bitter 
pulp abounding in oil, and hard stone; valuable 
as a source of oll, and also eaten pickled in ‘an 


unripe state, 

31398 Travisa Sarih. De P. R. xvi. exi. (1495) 674 The 
more blacke oliues ben wythout: the more rype they be 
wythin. tgs Eosn Decades 209 They are Qs the most 
part of the colourof anolyne. 1979 Lancuam Gard. Health 
(1633) 438 The ripe Oliues overturne the stomach, and cause 
wambling therein. 1732 Arsutunot Rules of Diet 258 
Olives are anti-acid their Oil. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Voy. to a ¥ {Bohn) IL. 12, U fiad the sea-lite 
an acquired taste, like that for tomatoes and olives, 

tb. O17 of Olive(s = OxivE-o1L, Obs. 

3482 Wve Lev. xxiv. 2 Comaund to the sones of Vsrael, 
that thei_bryngen to thee oyle of otyues.’ t BR. St. 
Albans coabe Anoynt it with oyle of Olyff. 1727-42 
Cnamazrs Cyci. s.v. Ort, Oil of olives is the most popular, 
and most universal of all others, 

3. A leaf, branch, or wreath of the common olive, 
an ancient emblem of peace; hence allusively, 

€1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) ii. 11 Olyve betokeneth Pes. 1967 
Maret Gr. Forest 54 The valiant and noblest vanquishers 
..were honoured and crowned with the Olive. 1598 PENSER 
Vis, Bellay ix, His right hand did the peacefull olive wield. 
1606 Suaks. Ant. § Ci. wv. vi. 7 The three nook’d world 
Shalt beare the Oliue freely, 1710 Pors Windsor For. 429 
Where Peace descending bids her olives spring. 1741 SuEN- 
stone Yaudeo, Hercules 402 Peace rears her olive for 
industrious brows, 1849 C. Bronte Shiriey xvi. 238 But six 
months of the reign of the olive, and 1 am safe. 

b. A child (=OLtve-Brancn 2); also affrid. 

1803 Anna Sewarp Leé?, (2811) VI. 114, 1 hope..that the 
fair convalescent and her young olives ore well. 1838 
Dicnens Nick. Nick. xiv, Four olive Kenwigses who sat up 
tosnpper. 1892 Mrrivate & Magziars Thackeray (alg 
is a ring of despair about the name of the tenth olive, Decima. 

4, The wood of the common olive; olive-wood. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) ii. 20 The Table aboven his heved 

{on the Cros]..was of Bigue: , 

5. A gasteropod mollusc of the genus Oliva or 

Vor. VII. 
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family O/ivida; or its shell, of an clongated oval 
form and fine polish; an olive-shell. 

1843 Zoologist 1. 54 Vhat beautiful, elegant and brilliantly 
polished genus of shells called Olives. 1856 Wooowaap 
Mollusca 1. 353 Since the period of the English chalk. 
formation, there have been. .Cones and Olives in the London 
Basin. 1865 Gosse Land § Sea 13a Cowries and olives. 

8. Cookery. (~/.) A dish composed of thickish 
slices of becf or veal, rolled np with onions and 
herbs, and stewed in brown sance: cf, ofize picinC. 

1598 Epxlario Sg b, To make Oliues of Veale or any 
other flesh that is lean. 1598 Froaio, Tonacélia,..that 
meate which we call oliues of veale. 1625 Magxnam Lng. 
Housew, iW it. (1664) 72 To roast Olives of Veal. 3 
Raprrato Eng. Hlousekpr. (1778) 117 Beef Olives. 
Mrs, Beeton B&. Howsclotd | § 668 Beef Olives. 

7. ta. A kind of oval bit fora horse (0ds.).  b. 
An oval button, or a piece of wood of the shape 
of an olive covered with silk or worsted, for faslen- 
ing a cloak or other garment by means of a loop 
of braid. oc. An oval perforated plate attached to 
the strap of a bag, through which a stud or button 
passes in fastening it. 

1607 Maaknam Caval. 11. (1617) 56 Those Mellons or Olines, 
must bee very smooth and full of holes, which the Horse 
will take great pleasure to sucke, and champe vpon. 1611 
Cotcr., Olrvelte..a little Oliue-bitt for a horse. 1875 
Koancut Dict. Mech., Olive, an escutcheon attached to the 
strap of atraveling bag or satchel and perforated for the 
passage of the swiveled stud or button, 

8. Anat. The olivary body. 

1899 Alibutt’s Syst, Med, Vi. 807 This connection with 
the nuclens of the sixth nerve, through the so-called peduncle 
of the superior olive beiog very intimate. 

9. = Olive colour: sce B. 

3662 J. Davies tr. Olearins’ Voy. Ambass. 287 A full facey 
but yellowish or inclining toan Olive, 1837 Locknaat Scott 
viii, Charlotte Marae Carpenter .. was rich in personal 
attractions,.a complexion of the clearest and lightest olive. 
1884 Christian World 17 Jan. 52/1 All wool Rich Ottoman 
Dress Material..in.. Olive, 1884 W. C. Santu A/drostan 
92 The sun has dyed Her check with olive. 

b. A woman or girl of olive complexion. 

1913 Avotson Guard, No, 109 »§ Your fair women there- 
fore thought of this fashion to insult the Olives nnd the 
Brunetts, 1828 Lights §& Shades \1. 216 One sees Olives 
and Brunettes trundling mops and crying mackerel. 

B. adj. a. Of the colour of the unripe fruit of 
the olive, a dull somewhat yellowish green. b, 
Also, applied to a yellowish brown or brownish 
yellow, in the complexion of persons or races. ¢. 
Also, of the colour of the foliage of the olive, a dull 
ashy green with silvery sheen. 

In ‘olive colour'=' colour of an olive’, ofive is strictly the 
sb, used attrib., as in ‘mouse colour‘; but in ‘a greenish or 
olive colour’, we see it treated as an adj., and in ‘an olive 
complexion’, ‘an olive beauty ', it has become a full adj. 

a. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 70 The Pomegranate 
«the leaves small, with a green mixt with Olive colour, 
1830 J. C. Stautr Sy/va Brit. 59 its light and cheerful 

een... contrasts agreeably with the Oak, whose early leaf 

as generally more of the olive cast. 184g Buoo Dis. Liver 
azg It has generally the greenish or olive colour proper to 
bile. 1853 W. Grecorv /uorg. Chem.(ed. 3) 250 Protoxide of 
Mercury .. is a black or dark olive powder. 

b. 1634 Sik T. Heaazat 7rav. 48 The Inhabitants are of 
an Olive colour, 1713 Apoison Guard. No. 109 » 5 You 
must know I. um a famous olive beauty. 1774 Gotpsu. Nas 
Hist. (1776) VA, a4 Indians are of an olive colour, and, in 
the more southern parts, quite black. 180g Souruey Afadoc 
fn Astl.11 Her cotton vest..leaves her olive arms Bare in 
their beauty. 1894 Dovte Mem, S. Holmes 218 A beautiful 
olive complexion, 

Jig. 1814 Sian R, Witson Priv. Diary 11. 388 We have just 
received the ‘ Moniteur' of the znd, with the conditions of 
peace, To my sight the treaty is not of an olive colour. 

C, atirib. and Comb, 8. Simple attrib., as 
olive-garden (= OLIVE-YARD), garland, -ground, 

‘ove, leaf, -lees, -marc, shade, shoot, -wreaih, etc. 

. Instrumental, as olfve-bordered, -clad, -hoary, 
«shaded adjs. ¢,. Similative, with words denot- 
ing colour, ete., expressing a colour resembling 
or suggesting that of an unripe ollve, as o/fve- 
brown, -green (=B.), -grey, -yellow adjs. and sbs., 
olive-pale adj. . Parnsynthctic (from B.), as 
olive-backed, -cheched, -sided adjs. ©. Special 
Combs.: olive-acanthua, in decorative art, an 
ornamental form of acanthns leaf with lobes each 
resembling an olive leaf; olive-back, a North 
American spectes of thrush (7urdus swainsont), 
having the upper parts of an olivaceous colour ; 
the olive-backed thrush ; olive-bark, (a) the bark 
of the olive; (4) the West Indian tree Buciada 
(eee Buceras, of which the bark is used 

or tanning; olive-berry = sense 2; + olive-bit 
= sense 7a; olive cautery, an olivary cautery 

(see OLIVARY); olive-crown, a wreath of olive 
(as a token of victory); olive-fly, an insect in- 
jurious to olive-trees; + olive grape (see quot.) 5 
Olive-nut, the stone of the fruit of species of 
Eleocarpus (N. O. Tiliacer); olive-ore = O1I- 
VENITE: set quot, 1805 s.v.; olive pie, a pie 
made with olives of veal (see 6); olive-plum, the 
drupaceous fruit of any tree of the genus Zdeoden- 
dron (N.O, Celastracez), or the tree itself; olive- 
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OLIVE-COLOURED, 


S$. Jugp Margaret 1. xvi. (1871) 123 The *olive-backs trolled 
an bo7 Oxting (U. S.) XXX. 


as. lil. ra Can the fygge tree. .beare *olive berries? 1651 
Olive-hie [see 7]. 1708 
‘a pa gare Chr. 

eside tho *olive-bordered way, 168 R. Baincrs Eres 
& Psyche March xxv, Glide borer’ outs oer lilac led, 
1796 Witxeninc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) VV. 318 Pileus olive 
brown .. edge turned down. 1837 Puicnaso Phys, Hist, 
Afan. (ed. 3) 11, 345 The olive-brown or copper colour of the 
Bechnana, 1894 R. B. Suanea /landbh. Birds Gt. Brit. 1, 
zor Eggs [Vellow Wagtail]., Some are uniform pale olive. 
brown, some darker olive, while others are nearly uniform 
pinkish-brown, 1897 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
Cjb/: This Cauterye c allmost be callede the *Olive 
Canterye, because it is allmost like vnto an olive. 1866 
Howerts Venet, eo xii, 193 A black-eyed, *olive-cheeked 
lady. 1749 West Odes Pindar xi, (1753) I. 69 She. .decks 
thy Olive-Crown with sweelly-sounding Lays. 18og-to 
Cotesince Friend (186 72 Its coro fields and ‘olive gar- 
dens. 1601 Hontann tiny 1. 9 Another sort, which of 
the resemblance of olives, is call the *Oliue grape, .. this 
is the last grape of any account .. known to hane bin found 
out. 1756-7 tr, Keysler’s Trav, (1760) W1.17 The natural 
colour of these filaments is a kind of an *olive-green, Box 
Hatenett in Pail. Trans, XCI. 57 Prussiste of potash 
changed the colour of the. .solution fo an olive-green. 
R. B, Suarrs Handbh, Birds Gt. Brit. t. 70 er back 
and rump “olive-greenish, streaked with dusky. 1862 R. H. 
Parrerson Ess. Hist. & Art 2g Oil-paintings, in gilt frames, 
are effective on walls of “olive-grey. 1849 Gaote Gresce 11. 
Ix. (1862) V. zee They fonnd themselves enclosed In a walled 
*olive-gronnd. 1s91 Peacivat oS Dict., Avebuchal, an 
*oline grove, Oleastrunt. 1855 Texxvsox Daisy 31 Or 
*olive-hoary cape in ocean, 141 R. Cortann Guydon'e 
Quest. Chirurg, Piij b, Lyke to *Olyne Leafe. 1611 Brace 
Gen. viii, 11 Lo, in her mouth was en oliveleaf plucktoff, 1667 
Mitton /', LZ. x1. 860 An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe, 
3886 Suetpon tr, Flandert's Salammbo i, Little dogs 
fattened on *olive-marc, 1864 Browntwc Jas, Lee's Wie 
ut. i, The water's. .*olive-pale To the leeward. 1617 Muz- 
agit Cookery 1. (1638) 122 To make an “Olive Pie to be 
eaten hot, 1861-80 Mas, Beeton Bh, Household § 924 Veal 
Olive Pie, 1685 Davoex Theocritus xxvii, 15 The Sun’s 
too hot; those *Oliveshades are near. 1800 Camraer.t. 
Ode to Winter, On Calpe's “olive-shaded steep. 1882 
Ocivie, Offva, the *olive-shell, so named from the olive. 
like shape of the shell. biz Cours Key N. Amer. Birds 

8 Contopus borealis, *Olive-sided Flycatcher. 1 

ULORT, *Olyue stone, samsa, sansa, 1845 Linocey Veg. 
Kingd. (1853) 616 However heterogeneous the *Oliveworts 
may appear..it is remarkable that the species will all graft 
vpon each other, 1853 Ificxez tr. Aristoph. (1872) 11. 656 
Place the *olive-wreaths near, 1894 R. B. Suaure Handbh, 
Birds Gt. Brit, 100 General colour “olive-yellow above, and 
bright yellow below. 

Olive (p'liv), 54.2 Also 6 oliff. JOuein ob- 
secure: see quot. 1894.) Local name of a bird, the 
Oyster-catcher (Aematopus ostrilegus). 

iggt-a in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 223 [Prices of Foule] Cro- 
cards and Oliffs, 1607 J. Nosorn Surv. Dial. w.111 Any 
Pibble, Peach, or Sea-bank, wherin breed sea-Pyes, Oliues, 
Pewets, or such, 1634 Biles A MS. in Simpkinson The 
Washingtons App, (1860) p. xii, Knotts, Olives, Redshankes. 
r8o2 G. Montacu Ornstk. Dict, (Rennie 1833) 351 Oyster- 
catcher...‘ Provincial. Pienet, Olive’, 1846 Cor. Hawkee 
PE eg Il. 286, 2 golden plovers, 2 olives, 5 curlews, 
ey, gwion Dici, Birds, Olive,..apparently a corruption 
of Olaf, which is said also to be (Christy, 8. Essex, 
238)3..1f so the word should be more properly spelt Olave. 

Olive-branch, —_ 

1. it, A branch of an olive-tree. 

ar Cursor Af, 1904 An oline branche in moth sco 
broght. 1525 Coveepace 7s. cxxviilih pby children like 
the olyue braunches rounde aboute thy table. [So in 
'Great Bible’ 1539, and Bk. of Com. Prayer.] 61x Brace 
Ned, viii. 15 Go forth unto the mount, and [etch olive- 
bravches, 1636 Tuieiware Greece 11. 294 They returned 
and spread their olive branches before the shrine. . 

b. As an emblem of peace; hence fig. anything 
offered in token of peace or goodwill. Also 
varionsly, in allasion to Gen. vili. 11, 

3330 R, Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11446 Twelue 
messegers til hym were sent..Wyb olyue braunches in 
handes born, 1593 Snaxs, 3 Hex, VI, wv. vi. 34 To whom 
the Hean’ns in thy Natiuitie, Adiudgd an Oline Branch, 
and Lawrell Crowne, 62a Bacon Hen. VI/ 85 Yet did he 
make that Warre rather with an Olive-branch, then a Laurel- 
branch in his Hand more desiring Peace then Victorie, 1796 
Burxe Regic. Peace iii. Wks. YIN. “a dove-like am- 
bassador with the olive-branch in his 2 1637 Masrvat 
Perc. Keene iii, My mother .. had first tendered the olive 
branch, which bad accepted. a 

2. usually £/. (in allusion to Ps, cxxviii. 3 (4): see 
sense 1, quot. 1535). Children, (Now humorons.) 

3677 Banen in Rigaud Corv. Sei, Mev (1841) 11. 97 Having 
a just equal onmber of chargeable olive-branches. 17; 
Cress Granvitrr Let, fo Swi? in Mrs. Delany's Lett. 1. 
422 My son, my daughter, and all our olive-branches salute 

uu most tenderly, 1796 Jaxe Austen Pride & Prey. (1870) 

L xxiv. 310 The rest of his letter is only about .. his ea- 
alion of a young olive-branch. 1838 Dicxsxs ‘ich, 
Rick. xiv, The wife and olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs. 

O-live-co:loured, @. = Oxtve B: 8. Olive- 
green, olivaceous; b. Dusky or brownish yellow. 

1613 Puscnas Pilgrimage vi. xv. (1614) 655 ie 


OLIVED. 


Moore, blacke Negro, .. oliue-coloured American, should 
with the whiter European become one sheepe-folde, under 
one greate Sheepheard. 1653 R. Sanokrs PAystogn. 17 
If that woman be olive-coloured or yellowish, with her blac 
eyes, 1752 Sir J. Hius. /7jst. Anint. 162 The large, smooth, 
olive-coloured Pinan, 1774 Goupsm. Wat. Hist, 11. 220 
The complexion olive coloured, and the hair black. 1859 
Lane Ji'aud, Judia 302 They were remarkably handsome 
birds, with .. olive-coloured feathers on their backs, 1863 
Trevecyan Compet, Wallah (1866) 203 |tampered by liaisons 
with Hindoo womenand by crowds ofolive-coloured childrea, 

Olived (glivd), a. rare. [f. Olive +-ED 2] 

+1. Cut up into ‘olives’ (see Onive 6). Obs. 

1643 Cartwaicut Ordinary u. i, fav. No mild words 
shall bury My splitted, spitch cock’d— $7, Oliv'd, hash'd .. 
Hav, Rost'd fary. a 

2, Furnished or adomed with olive-trees or olive- 
branches, 

1749 W. G. Hamitton Part. ogich, etc. (1808) 227 Jove’s 
fair daughter, oliv'd Peace. 1749 Warton Trixanph Isis 77 
Green as of old each oliv'd portal smiles. a1790 — Poet. 
Wks. (1802) 11, 176 Hoar Plato walks his olivia Academe, 

Oliveness (p'livnés). vare. [f-OLIvE B. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being of an olive colour. 

318.. Cent, Dict. cites Coves, -. . 

Olivenite (oli-vénait, g'livénait), Afix. [f 
(1820) Ger. ofz'ven- (inilected case of of/fve) in 
oli-'ven-erz (Werner, 1789) olive-ore + -I1TE1.] A 
native arsenate of copper, occurring in crystals or 


masses, nsually of olive-green colour. 

[1805 R, Jameson Afin, II. 249, I use the name Oliven- 
Ore in place of Olive Copper-ore.| 1820 /é7d. (ed. 3) II. 340 
Earthy, Acicular Olivenite, 1858 Garc & Lettsom Afin, 
319 The finest specimens of Olivenite kaown have been 
found in Pornwall, ; i 

O-live-oi'l. The oil obtained from the pulp of 
olives. Formerly of/ of olive(s (Ouive 2b), off 
olive (Ow sé) 2). 

A fixed aon-dryiag oil, of a pale yellow or greenish-yellow 
colour, insipid and inodorons, viscid and ros to the touch, 
and very light ; much used in cookery and medicine,and (the 
inferior kiads) also for illumination, lubrication, etc. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) VII, 207 His remedy 
which was nothiag more than olive-oil, 1841 W. SPALDING 
Ltaly & It, [si. 111, 386 The most importent articles which 
our conatry receives from Italy are, Unmanaufactured Silk, 
and Olive-Oil, 1870 Yeats Wat. Hist, Comm, 206 Olive 
oil is largely used ..in dressing woollen goods, and for 
machinery, 

Olive-pla:nt. 1. = Otive:. 

¢1420 Patlad, on Hush, Tab. 268 Olinis, to rere withouten 
olive plauntis, 1611 Biste /’s, cxxviii. 3 Thy children like 
olive-plants round about thy table, 


2. p/. (in allusion to Ps. cxxviii. 3.) Children. | 


(= OLIVE-DRANCH 2.) 

1616 Sin E. Sanpys Ps, in Farr 5S. P. Fas. 1 (1848) 80 Thy 
children sweet, ia virtue bred, Fair olive-plants, thy boord 
beset, 1842 J. Atron Domest, Econ. (1857) 315 The training 
of the olive-plants that soon arise about a minister's table 
should be a matter of much anxiety and many prayers. 

+Oliver!. Oés. (a. AF. oliver = OF. olivier 
olive-tree, doublet of o/ivatre :—L. oliviri-us of or 
pertaining to an olive: cf. med.L. o/ivarZum olive 
garden or grove.] An olive-tree. 

13.. K, Adis, 5785 (MS. Bodl.) And founden appel trewes, 
and fygeres, Peryes, cypres, and Olyuers, ¢ 1386 Crraucer 
Monk's T. 46 And they brende .. alle hire Olyneres and 
vynes eke. ; 5 

Oliver? (plivar). [Origin uncertain.] 

A tilt-hammer having the arm or handle attached 
to an axle, worked with the foot by a treadle 
which brings the hammer down, and with a spring 
which raises it; used esp. in the shaping of nails, 
bolts, and the like. 

Such a contrivance is described in 1686 by Pot Ox/ordsh. 
390 ‘A large sledg..set in an axis of wood, from whence 

zoes a rodd of iron fastned to a pallet that reaches out a 
ittle beyond the anvil, which being drawn by the foot of the 
smith. .is returned again by three springs of holly tbat clasp 
the axis the contrary way This meation of ‘springs of 
holly’, together with the variant Aollifer in quot, 1883, has 
suggested that the origia aot be found in Aolly, although 
the established spelling (which evidently goes back to times 
anterior to living memory} points to the proper name O/:ver, 

1846 Hovtzarrre, Turning §& Mech, Manip. 962 The 
Oliver, or smal! lift hammer..was used when the author 
first saw it, in making long stout nails, intended for fixing 
the tires of wheels. 1869 Eng. Mech. 31 Dec, 387/1. 1881 
Garenea Gun 257 The iron pins are. «Stamped npon olivers, 
in much the sane manner as described for stamping with 
dies. 1882 Standard 26 Dec. 2/3 The ‘ Oliver’..on the top 
of which is fixed the stamp of the particular pattern and 
size of tbe nail required to be made. 1883 Crane Smithy 
4 F, (1885) 30 The ‘ Oliver‘ or ‘Holliper ‘ consists of a top 
and bottom swage united by a spring, we Cyclist 8 Jan, 
26/2 The brazers' and smiths’ hearths..By them are the 
steam olivers and stamping presses. 

Hence O‘liverman, a man who works an oliver. 

1883 B'ham Daily Post 11 Oct., Oliverman wanted, at 
once, used to small Coach Bolts, 

Oliver, in a Roland for an Oliver: see Rouann, 

Oliverian (plivi-riin), s4.and@. Also 7 -arian, 
[f. proper name Offver + -1AN.] 

A. sé. A partisan or adherent of Oliver Crom- 
well; a Cromwellian, 

1658 Woop Life 30 Aug. (O. H.S.) I. 258 Dennis Bond, a 

eat Olivarian..died on that day. 1707 E. Waao Hx, 

edio, HW, x1. 28 A Scotch Brood of Presbyterians, Or pions 
English Oliverians. 1885 J. Brown Bunyan 132 The very 
Oliverians were becoming Royalist in their sympathies. 
B. adj, Cromwellian, 


"7 


106 


agai AMurast Terre Fil, No. 15 (1754) 74 The principles 
of the revolution, and not of the Oliverian usurpation. 

Olivet! (plivét). Ods. exc. as in b. [ad.L. 
olivél-um olive-grove.] A place in which olive- 
trees are grown; an olive-grove. 

1382 Wyciir Aios iv. 9 Zour vija 3erdis; and olynetis 
[gfoss or placis wher olynes wexen]. 1609 Birtx (Douay) 
#xod, xxiii, 11 So shalt thou doe ia thy vineyard and 
thy olivete. 1610 W. Fonkincnam At of Survey 1. viii. 
18 Good for graine, Elmes, Vine-yards, and Oliuets. 

b. Now only as proper name of the Monnt of 
Olives, the scene of the Ascension, on the cast side 


of Jerusalem; hence allusively. 

€137§ Passion of our Lord 127 in O. E. Mise. 41 Vre 
Jouerd nom his apostles..And forp myd him ledde to pe 
Munt of olyuete, ¢1440 Yacod's Well'2s2 3if pou be in 
ground of mercy bon art in olynete. 1611 Brace Aec?s i. 12 
The monat called Olivet, 1866 Waiter Our Master 51 
And faith has still its Olivet, Aad love its Galilee. . 

Olivet *. Also olivertte. [a. F. olivet/e, dim. 
of OLIVE: see -ET.] 

1. = Onive 56.1 7b. 

1819 Ary List ia Pall Mall Gaz. (1891) 14 Nov. 3/2, 
roth Ilussars.. Jacket blue, aad cross loops and olivets 
in gold; blue facings. 1900 Westin, Gaz, 30 Aug. 2/2 The 
little cord olivettes and buttons..corresponded in colour lo 
the cloth, 

a. (See quot.) : 

3858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade, Olivet, a kind of mock pearl 
or white bugle made for the African trade and prized by 
the uegroes of Senegal. i 

Olivetan (gliv7tan). [From Monte Oliveto (or 
Uliveto) near Siena, the site of the mother convent: 


see -AN; in F. offec/aiz.] One ofan order of monks | 


founded in 1313 by John Tolomei of Siena, and 
subjected to the Benedictine rule. 

1691 tr. Emilianne’s Obsero. Journ. Naples 35 Proper to 
associate with the Canon Regulars, or Olivetaus. 1717 

BERKELEV Frnt, Tour Italy 19 Jan., Wks. 1871 IV. 526 In 
the vineyard of the Olivetans. 1850 Mus. Jameson Leg. 
Monast, Ord. Introd. 42 The Olivetans, a congregation of 
Reformed Benedictines, produced some celebrated artists. 

O'live-tree:, = Oxive s),1 1, 

(Also with qualifying words: see OLIVE 1 b.) 

¢ 1315 SnoarHaM 131 Pou ert be coluere of noe, Pat broute 
be braunche of olyne tre. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton 
i. 47 Berynge brauaches of olyue tree in their handes In 
token of peas. 1535 Coyeroate Ps. ii. 8, I am like a grene 
olyue tre in ye house of God. 1786-7 tr. Aeysler’s Lrav. 
Creo 1. 475 The olive-tree is an ever-green, but the colour 
of it is not vivid, but faint, aad resembles a willow. 1883 
Browntnc Yochanan Hakkadosh 480 The wiad makes olive- 
trees up yonder hill Whiten and shudder. 

O'live-woo:d. 

1. The wood of the common olive, Olea europxa; 
used in ornamental work. 

1718 Lavy M. W. Montacu Le?. to Abbé Conti 19 May, 
‘There are otbers of mother of pearl and olive wood inlaid, 
1812 J. Smytn Pract of Custotts (1821) 294 Olive wood is 
beantifully veined, and has an agreeable smell. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 6 Sept. 1o/1 The mnanfacture .. of objects of 
devotion in mother-of-pearl and olive-wood. 

2. Any tree of the genus Elwodendron (N.O, 
Celastracex), furnishing an ornamental wood. 

1866 in Treas, Bet, i x iS 

Mee ane (p'livya:d). An inclosure or piece 
of ground In which olive-trees are cultivated. 

1382 Wyciir Exod, xxiii, 11 So thow shalt doon in thi 
Sao and in thin oline jyeerd. 1611 Brace Yosk. xxiv. 
13 Of the vineyards and oliveyards which ye planted not 
do ye eat. 1703 MaunnanLe Journ. Yerus, (1721) 64 We 
Pet a iree Olive-yards. 1760-7a tr. Juan § Uloa's 

~ (ed. 3) TT. qr. , 
hiviterous, a. rare—°, [f. L. olivifer +-ovs.] 
Olive-bearing. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Oliviferons, whicb bears or brings 
forth Olives, 1658 in Puituirs, 

Oliviform (oli-viffim), a. [See -rorm and cf. 
F. olfvtforme.] Having the shape of an olive. In 
Conchol, Resembling an olive shell. 

1857 Mayne Zxfos. Lex. Oliviform, Shaped like the olive, 

Olivil (¢livil). Chem, [a. F. ofivile, f. oltve,] 
A crystalline substance obtained from the gum of 
the olive-tree. 

1810-36 Henay Elen, Chent. 11. 332 Olivile is a name 
given by M, Pelletier to the substance which remains after 
gently evaporating tbe slcoholic solution of the gum which 
exudes from the olive tree, 1866-77 Watts Diet. Chens. IV. 
2090 Olivit, CisHisOs.. A neutral substance occurring 
ia the gum of the olive-tree, : 

Hence + Oli-vilin. Chem. Obs. ='prec. 

3838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 668 From the undis- 
solved portion absolute alcohol dissolves the olivilin, which 
is deposited in crystals on evaporating the solution, 

Olivine (¢livein, -in). AZin. Also-in, [Named 
1790; £. L, ofiva OLIVE: see -INE5.] A variety of 
CurysoratE, chiefly of olive-green colonr, occurring 
m eruptive rocks and in meteorites, 

1794 Kirwan Alin, 263 Olivin..Js found generally in 
roundish grains. 1816 R. Jamrson Afi. 11. 74 Olivine is 
nearly allied to Angite, 1899 Rutiry Stud. Rocks x. 116 
Olivine is a f£ommon constituent of many eruptive rocks. 

b. atirié. Containing or resembling olivine. 

1872 W. S. Symoxos Rec. Rocks i. 12 Micaceous and 
olivine rocks. 1884 Bookseller 6 Noy. 1190 These two 
books. .are bonad in bevel boards, with olivine edges. 

ec. In comb, naming mixed minerals, as o/fvine- 
diabase, olivine-gabbro. 


Hence Olivi-nic, Olivini-tio adjs., pertaining to, 


| fish, make gellies..; he is passing ¢: 


OLLA PODRIDA. 


resembling, or containing olivine; Olivini-ferous 
a., containing or yielding olivine. 

1845 Frul. Asiatic Soc. Bengal XIV. 294 ‘The narrow 
zone Of oliviniferous trap. 1894 L, Fretcner ia Avner alog. 
Mag. X. 312 A silicate of the olivinic type. 

Olivite (¢livait). Chem. [f. Otive + -1TE} 4,] 
A bitter substance obtaincd from onripe olives, and 
from olive-leaves. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chen. 1V. 202. 

t+ Oli-vity. Obs. rare—°,  [ad. L. olivitas, f. 
oliv-a@ OLIVE : see -1TY.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Olivily (ofivitas), the time of 
gathering Olives, or making Oyl; see Oleity. 


OIk, obs, Sc. form of ok, WEEK. 


Olla! (p14). Also 7 ollia. [a. Sp. olla (pro- 
nounced o'lfa, whence spelling o//a, and Otto), in 
ae olka pot, stew, hotchpot :—L.. o//a pot, jar.] 

- In Spain and Spanish-speaking lands, an 
earthen jar or pot used for cooking, etc.; also, 
a dish of meat and vegetables cooked in such 
a pot; hence = OLIO 1, OLLA PopRINA. 

3622 Masnetr. Aleman's Guzman CAI 1... i. 110 We 
did alwaies finde a tricke toadde some-thing, though it were 
but for the boyling of their OV/a, Alargin, Olla, is a pot or 
Pipkin, wherein flesh, and other tbings are sod ; by the Figure 
Metonym the Olla is takea for that which is boyled in it. 
1648 Howrcn Lets, v. xxxviii. (1650) 174 He can marinat 

i ood for au offfa. 19771 
Smottett Humph. Cl. 11 Oct.. He taught me..to cook 
several outlandish delicacies, such as ollas, Pep er-fols, 
pillaws [etc.], 1832 Veg. Subst. Food of Man 224 ' he olla... 
with which a Spanish dinner commences. 1843 Loner, 
Span, Stud, 1.v, Give a Spaniard His mass, his olla, and 
his Dofia Luisa. 1877 Doaa Greenwete Basket of Sumner 
Fruit 69 Everything that is good in itself is good for an olla, 

2. In parts of the United States formerly Spanish : 
A large porous earthen jar for keeping drinking- 
water cool by evaporation from its onter surface. 

2851 Mayne Reip Scalp J 1. Vi. 390 The olla was filled 
with water from the adjacent siream. 1854 Barrett Alex. 
Boundary 1, xi. 272. The olla or earthen pot almost their 
only domestic utensil, 1884 J. G. Bourke Sake Dance 
Moguis x. 109, 1 found three large four or five gallon ollas. 

3. An anclent cinerary urn. {Latin} 

3857 Biacn Auc. Pottery (1858) 11. 327 Of this pale red 
ware were also made the jars or o//ae which held the ashes 


of the dead, 
|| Olla 2. Also 7 olea, 8 olio, 8-9 ole, 9 ollah, 
ola. [a. Pg. olla, var. of ola, a. Malayalim dle 


(Tamil d/ai).] A palm-leaf, esp. a leaf or strip 
of a leaf of the palmyra, used in Southern India, 
etc., for writing on; hence, a native letter or 
document written on such a leaf: = CapJAN 2. 

1625 Puacuas Prigrims 11. x. 1728 He seat another man- 
date, thal he shonld doe nothing till he had an Ola or 
Letter written with bis hand in letters of gold. 1698 Frvre 
Ace. E. India 6 The Houses are low, and Thatched with 
Oleas of the Cocoe-Trees, /dzd, Index, Oleas, leafs. 1718 
Propag. Gospel in East wn. 37 (V.)_Damnlian Leaves, 
commonly called Oles. 1760 Atves in Dalrymple Oriental 
Repert, (1808) 1. 377 (¥.) Orders for Olios to be made out 
for delivering of what Englishmen were in his Kingdom to 
me. 2806 C. Bucuanan Chr. Researches (ed. 2) 70 Many 
persons had their Ollahs in their hands, writing the sermon 
in Tamil sborthand. 2859 TENNent Ceylon (1860) I. x. 512 
The books of the Singhalese are formed 1o-duy, as they 
have been for ages past, of o/as or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipat or the Palmyra palm, 

||ONamh, ollav (lav). J/rish Antig, Also 
ollave, ollam, (a. Ir. ollamh (o'lay, nasal v), 
OIr. ollam, learned man, doctor.] Among the 
ancient Irish, A master in some art or branch of 
learning; a learned man: a rank answering to 
that of a doctor or professor in a university. 

19723 O'Connoa tr. Keating's Hist, fred. 132 Ollamh Fodhla 
was his Successor in the Throne. /éid., Ollamh signifies a 
Person that excells in Wisdom and Learning. 1845 Petair 
Ecel. Archit. fred. 347 The author of this law refused to 
allow him more than the o//ave in poetry, or the olfave in 
language, or the teacher. 1888 Blackw. Afag. Dec. 807 
The Ollams being specially devoted to genealogy before the 
advent of the Normans, 1893 Dict. at. Biog, XXXIV. 
430 A family of hereditary bistorians who were..ollavs (i. e. 
chief chroniclers or professional authors) of the O‘Brieas, 

Ollapod (¢lappd), abbrev. of OLLA PopRIDA. 

3804 Coriins Scripscrap Aiij, This littke Ollapod, made 
up of ‘ Trifles light as air’. 21845 Hooo To Hahnemann i, 

tamed tbe whole race of Ollapods to fret. q 

Hence O'Mapodism (norce-wa.), a sentence made 
up of various languages. 

3837 Tait's Mag, IV. 137 His natural volubility, aided by 
a plentiful spriakling of Ollapodisms. .pleased the mea. 

Olla podrida (p:l4,pedri-da). Also 7 olio 
(ollio) podrido, oleopodrido, olepotride, olla- 
pod-, 9 olla-podrida. (a. Sp. ol/a fodrida = 
‘rotten pot’, f. olla (see Outa!, OLI0) and fo- 
drida = L. putrida putrid, rotten. The spelling 
olepotride simulates Fr.] 

1. A dish of Spanish origin composed of pieces 
of many kinds of meat, vegetables, etc. stewed or 


boiled together; = Onto 1. 

1599 MinsHev Span. Dial. 22, I desire to kaow, from 
wheoce or why they called it olla podrida [»arg., A rotten 
or putrified pot. Also a hotchpotch of many meats together). 
1615 Marknam Eng, /Tousew. un. ii. (1668) 63 An excelleat 
Olepotride..the only principal dish of boyled meat which is 
esteemed in all Spain. 1642 Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman 
PAYA. i. 110 margin, Olla podrida, isa very great one, 


OLLE. 


contayning in it divers things, as Matton, Keefe, Hens, 
Capons, Sawsages, Piggs feete, Garlick, Onions, &e. It is 
called Podrida, because it is sod leisurely, til t¢ be rotten 
(as we say) and ready to fall in peeces...Jn English it may 
well beare the name of aor 1647 K. Staryttron 
Juvenal (168a) 208 For fuure hundred pieces to bespeake 
An ollio podrido, @1648 Lo. Heaseat Autobiog. (1886) 
159 Nine dishes, ..the first whereof was, three ollas podridas. 
1846 Edin. Rew, LXXXIV. 175 Mr. Uughes evidently 
prefers a beefsteak to an offa podrisda, 4 

2. A hotchpotch, medley; a mixture of Jan- 
guages; = OLI0 2, 

@ 1634 Ranvotrn Muse's Looking-elass 1. iv, A mere Olla 
Podrida, A medley, of ill-placed, an worse penn'd hamours, 
1663 CowLry Cutler Coleman Sé, u,v, My little Gallimautry, 
my little he ge of Arts nod Arms. 32829 Scotr 
Napoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 1X. 236 Their accusation was.. 
an olla podrida. 1850 11. Rocexs ss, 11. iv. 169 An olla 
podrida, made up half of words supplied by the one langaage, 
and half of words supplied from the ot er. 1899 GREEN 
Lett. i. (2901) 30 That olla-podrida of a brain of mine, ‘ 

Mence O-Uepodri-da-izh, O:llapodri-dical adjs. 


(xouce-twd's.), heterogeneous. 

1827 Scorr JFrv/. 13 Mar., My ideas were olla-podrida-ish. 
3830 fraser's Mag. |. 748 Its omnigenous and ol podridical 
cbaracter. 4 

fOlle, v Obs. rare—*, (ME. ?f. OE. off, in 
phr. wz? offe with scorn or contumely.] tr. 
?To pour scorn or contempt (ort). 

@ 1400-50 Alerander 1861 He set neuire his hope... To 
olle ay on his vndireling for ouer-laike a quyle. 

Olien: see OLEY. 

Olleo, ollio, obs. forms of Oxto. { 

t Ollite (plait). Afin. [f. L. offa pot + -1re: 
in L. lapis ollaris, F. pierre ollaire.] An ole 
lete synonym of potstone, or steatite. 

1832 Pinurrton /'etral. 1. 81 A dark ollite interspersed 
with golden mica, did. #9 Saussure .. calls steatite the 
substance which forms the base or the paste of ollite, 

O loft(e, Olon, Oloude, obs. forms of ALGFT, 
Atoneg, ALeun, 

-ology, Ology (¢'léd3i), sefic and quasi-sd. 

1. sugix, The form in which the suffix -Locy 
(Gr. -Aoyia) usually occurs in words derived from 
Gr., the o belonging etymologically to the prec. 
element (see -©) ; hence the form of the suffix in 
modern formations, often sportive nonce-words, 

3803 Fresenpen Terrible Tractoralion i. (ed. a) 28 note, 
Sublime discoveries in the abstruse sciences of insect-ology, 
inite-ology and nothing-ology, 1B0g J. Laweesce Treat, 
Cattle (1809) 495 The contemplation, either of physiology, 
or commonsensology. . 

2. quasi-sé. Any one of the various sciences or 
departmeats of science. 

3811 E. Nares Thinks-J-to-myself (ed. 5) I. 68 She.. 
was therefure supposed to anderstand Chemistry, Geology, 
Philology, and a hundred other ologies. 3823 Adin. Rev. 
XXXVI, 420 This is the Ology of the day, 1866 Car. 
LYLE Jnaug, Addr, 189 Maid-servants, | hear people com. 

laining, are getting ‘instructed in the ‘otogies'. 1884 

+ Roarrtson Univ, Serm. in Cambr. Rev. 5 Nov. Suppl, 
Pp. xxvi/t The full shock of each new ¢ ology’. 

So Olo‘gical, Ologi-atic, a. torce-wes., of, per- 
taining to, or versed ia the ‘ologies’; -o'logist, 
Ovlogiat, a student or professor of an ‘ology’. 

3834-43 Sourney Doctor exxxix. (1848) 348/2 Not so for 
the scientific in gooseberries, the gooseberryologists, 1839 
New Monthly Maz. LV. 444 We have eight or nine ologists 
of different sorts staying with us. @ 31861 CLoucn Uranus 
25 Chaldean mamblings vast, with gossip light From modern 
ologistic fancyings mixed, 1890 Pall Afald G. 14 Mar. 6/1 
Mr. C, is rising forty, amiable, and ‘ological’, That is, he 
goes in bot for the ‘ologies’, 1896 Westn:, Gas.1 July a/a 
Every feature of the face .. has long before now been made 
an ‘index to character’ by ‘ ologists’ of various persuasions, 

+O'lorine. Oés. rare. [ad. L, ofdrina ‘of swans’, 
in herba olorina swans’ grass.]_A grass or ‘herb’ 
eaten with avidity by swans; swans’-grass, 

The grass of Loch Spiney, referred to by Boece (see Ovovn) 
and Leslie, ts app. Glyceria fluitans, called locally ‘Swan 
girss’ (Rampini Cine Hist, Légin 58) and ‘ Pike girss’, 

1596 Daraverpce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 3 Moray hes 
a freshe water loch called Spynie, that mekle abundes in 
Swauis, in quhilke loch is a certaine herb verie rare and 
sindle to be found, in quhilke because the Swan hes sa gret 
delyte, we cat the herbe olorine (because the swan in latin is 
olor) [tr, Lestie De Orig. (ete.) Scot. (1578) a8 Herba 

uedam rara., qua qudd olores impensd delectantar, 

loriaam cam dicimus}, 2796 Morse ontr. Geog. 11. 150 
The plant olerina which grows in its waters. 

+Olour. 06s. rare. [erron. f. L. olorum gen. 
pl., ‘of swans’.] = prec. 

1636 Ber.enoen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. xxxiv, The cause 

why the swannis multiplyis sa fast in this loch [Spynee], is 
throw ane herbe namit Olen ltr. Borce Scot, fist. (1526) 
Descriptio If, ix, Herba quardam cuius semine [Holores) 
auidissime vescuntur, atque ob id Holorum cognominata}. 

Olp, olph, olf (glp, plf), local variants of ALF2. 

@ 383g Foray Vor, £, Anglia, Green-olf, the gteen finch, 
or, more properly, green grosbeak. Parus viridus, 1840 
Srunoens Sager, ‘orby, Olp. This is nearer to the pro- 
hunciation in Suffolk, than Olf ia Forby. 

Oltra-, obs. form of Utrra-. 

Oluente, variant of OLFeND Odés., camel. 

ftOluhnen, vz. Oés. Also 3 olhnen. [Early 
ME. ofwhnen (i?) app. for *oltthtnen, £ OE. diyht 

Nattery (Blickl. Hom. 99), connected with o/ehtan, 
oleccan to ilatter.) trans. and intr. To flatter. 

anaas dincr. K. 180 3il me is iluned more ben anoder, & 
more toluhued. fd, 248 Ne mei he buten scheawe be 


107 


pe la ef his — & oluhaen, oder breaten pet 
me bug: rof, fe i 
pat olhinede awide & bed fan & banat eaetebe of halle 

Hence + Oluhninge (olhtninge, olhtnunge, 
olhnung(e), v4/. sé., flattering, flattery, 

a i2ag Ancr. R. 19a (MS. T.) Olhtninge oSer hereward 
mihte sone make sum of ou fulitohen. @ zazg St. A/arher. 
$ For al me is thin olhaung ant thin ele, a taas Lee. Kath, 
1502 Ah al be helped an pin olbnunge, 

Olupy, obs. form of OxLery a., only. 

Oly, Olybanum, obs. ff, O1L, OLigaNu, 

Oly-cook, oly-koek (é'likuk). U.S. local, 
(a. Du. offedoek, lit. *oil-cake “] A cake of dough 
sweetened and fried ia lard: originally a Dutch 
delicacy, 

1 W. Tavinc Knickerb, (1861) 90 Balls of sweetened 
dough.. called doughnuts, or olykoeks. 2818 — Sketch Bk, 
Leg. Steepy Hollow (1865) 440 There was the doughty 
dough-nut, the tenderer of y koek, and the crisp and crum- 
bling cruller, 385: H. Mevyitce IWhale txv. 334 Like old 
Amsterdam housewives’ dough-nuts or alytccor 2 

Olyet, Olyf, -y!Ff(e, obs. ff. OILLET, Onive. 

Olyfant, -aunt, ete., obs. ff. ELzrnanr. 

Olympiad (cli-mpidtd). Also 5-7 Oiympias, 
[a. F. Olympiade (1553 in Iatz.-Darm., but prob. 
earlier), ad. L. Olyuipias, ace. Olympiad-em, a, Gr. 
"Odupmds, -d8-, f. ‘OAvpmos OLYMPIAN: see -AD.] 


A period of four years reckoned from one celebra- | 


tion of the Olympic games to the aext, by which 
the ancient Greeks computed time, the year 776 
B.C, betag taken as the first year of the first 
Olympiad. Also aftrié., as Olympiad era. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, 1x. iv. (MS. Bodl.) If g2/s 
Pe grees ..cleped be firste fyue yeres pe furst Olimpias, 
ersza Du Wes /ntrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 1079 The Greeks 
were wont to reken b Olpaplades whiche hess four yere, 
1601 Ho.tanp Pliny 1. 6 This nature of hers, Pythagoras 
of Samos first found out, about the a4aolympias. /3fd. 
TI. 564 The originall and beginning of the Olympiades, 
268a Sia T. Baowne Chr. Mor. 1. $ a1 Let Ephemerides 
not Olympiads give thee account of His mercies, 28t 
Bynon Proph. Dante 11.158 Not Hellas can unroll Throug 
her olympiads two such names, 1876 Saitn Dict. Gr. & 
Rom, Antig. 835/1 A new Olympiad aera .. came into use 
under the Roman emperors. 1882 Liopeit & Scott Greek 
Lex. (ed. 7) sev. ‘Odvumeds, The rst Olympiad began 776 8.0; 
the 2gard and last in 3934.0. 

Hence Olympia‘dio, + Olympia‘dical adys., of 


or pertaining to an Olympiad or Olympiads. 


1638 Meroe I¥és, (1672) 698 In this third year of the King, 


and at the end of this Olympiadical year,..came forth the 
Edict of Darius. 1890 Cent, Dict., lympiadic era, 

Olympian (oli-mpitia), a. and sd. [ad. late L. 
Olympian-us, {. earlier Olympi-us, a, Gr. ‘OAdpmos 
of Olympns. The fem. ‘OAvpmin (sc. xdpa) i.e. 
Olympian region, Olympia, was spec. applied to 
a district of Elis in Greece, by the city of Pisa, 
where the ’OAvpma (sc. lept), Olympia, or Olympic 
games, were held.] . adj, 

1, Of or belonging to Olympus; heavenly, celestial, 

7603 Hottann Péutarch's Mor. 1329 Our lympian or 
celestiall carth. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. : 
Olympian Hill 1 soare, Above the flight of Pegasean wing. 
3749 G. West Odes Pindar ii. (1753) L. 2a O Son of Rhea, 
Feet supreme! Whose kingly Hands th’ Ca Sceptre 
wield! 28:8 Keats Endymion i921 Light +; quick and 
sharp enough to blight ‘he Olympian eagle's vision. 1900 
G. e Broonick Afemr, 262 What Professor Max Miller well 
calls his ‘Olympian manners’ never repelled me, 

2, Of or belonging to Olympia: =Onyspre A, 2. 

1893 Suaxs, 3 /fen. VE, u. iii. 53 Such rewards As Victors 
weare at the rote ian Games. 3667 Mi.ton 7. ZL. ut. $30 
As at th’ Olympian Games or Pythian fields, 873 SYMONDS 
Grk. Poets vi, 163 The Olympian games were held in Elis 
once in five yo daring the summer, ‘ 

B. sd. 1. A native or inhabitant of Olympia; 
an athlete who took part in the Olympic games. 

1606 Swans. Tr. & Cv. 1v. v. 194 When thata ring of Greekes 
haue hem'd thee in, Like an Olymeplait si. 9 

2. An Inhabitant of Olympus; one of the greater 
gods of ancient Greek mythology; sfc. (the Olyut- 
pian) Zeus or Japiter. 

3843 Cartyte Past § Pr, 1.1, Midas longed for gold, and 
insulted the Olympians, 1894 Str E. Suntivax Woman as 
If you entered a grove or bathed ina river, you might tamble 
over a nymph or a satyr, or perbaps an Olympian, 

Hence Oly‘mpianiam, the polytheistic system of 
the ancient Greeks, in which the gods of Olympus 
were the chief deities; Oly mpianize v. (a) frans., 
to turn into an Olympian; (4) inér., to play the 
Olympian; Oly-mpianly, Oly mpianwise advs., 
in the style of an Olympian. f 

6872 Echo 21 Jane, The Times... A little too Olynipianly, 
+» intimates that Mr. Gladstone's argument for the Bil 
‘perishes on analysis’. 3893 W..C, Witxinson in Barrows 
Parlt. Relig. VW. 1247 Olympianism—if | may use such a 
word todescribea posin ee ee (poten 
idolatry. 1897 Edn. Rev. 4 rpheus became in a 
sate Olga + 2898 econ Odes Fr. Hist. 8 
A..gemaied, elected few. .its.. game Olympianwise perform. 

Olympic (oli-mpik), a. and s6, [nd. L. Olympic- 
us, a, Gt."OAupmes, orig. ‘of Olympus’, later ‘of 
Olympia ’.] A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to Olympus; Olympian; 
celestial. rare. 1 Obs. — 

1600 Touanrur Transf MetamorfA. vii, Th’ olimpique 
Globe is now a hollow ball, 


vir, 3 Above th’ | 


are t 


OMBRE. 


2. Of or belonging to Olympia in Elis (nee 
OtrMpran), in which the most famous games of 
ancient Greece (the Olympic games) wee celebrated 
in honour of the Olympian Zeus. Also transf. 

4 1630 Heatey Epictetus (8636) 48 Wouldest thou Cc 
tor inthe Olympicke games ? 31713 Avnisoy Spect. No, 173 
P 3, I bave looked over all the Olympic Games, and do noe 
find aot in them like an Ass. 2839 Trisaiware 


Greece I. V1.193 Dionysxodorus, who had gained anO) i 
rize. Jowrttr Hato (ed. 3) INT. 348 Their life Will be 


167: 
fessed as the life of Olympic victors; 
B. sé. An Olympic game : usually in /, Also 
frausf, and fig. 

¢ 1640 |Suimrey) Caft. Underwit 1. in Bullen O. PL, To 
sce the Clownes sell fish in the hall and ride the wild mare, 
and such Olimpicks. 1678 W, Dinuincitam Serm, Fun. Lady 
Abston 8 In the Greek lympick», or in the Roman Cirque, 
4711 Suartess. Charac, (1737) 1. 269 At their fairs .. they 
perform their rude olympicks, 

Hence + Olympicly ady,, 

1599 Nasux Lenten Stufe 335 

tOly-mpical, a. Oss. [See -ICAL.] = prec. A. 

243-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 11. 423 Victorye ;. nt the actes 
Olimpicalle, igga R. D. #4; ypnerotonachia 83 Removin 
from my heart, all fearefull heuthts. with ber Olymphicall 
aspects. 1608 Torset. Serpents {1658) 633 Clemens Alex. 
andrinus .. hath these wor: These er: dull, grosse, 
and Olympicall enemies of ours are worser then wasps’, 

Olympionic (climpignik), fad. Gr. ‘Odvp- 
midvixos conquering in the Olympic games (leq 
victory).] An ode in honour of a victor in the 
Olympic games. 

2779-81 Jounson L. P., Cowley Wks, IL. 49 In the Olym. 
pionick an oath is mentioned in a single wan. 

+ Olympionicest. Oés. [irreg. f. L. Olym- 
pionicés, a. Gr. ‘Odvpmiovixns a victor in’ the 
Olympic games.] A victor in the Olympic games. 

@ 2656 Ussnea Amn, (1658) 89 Sirnamed .. the 07, mipioni- 
cest, Le. one that bad won the bell in the games at Olympus, 

Olympus (oli‘mpis). (Also 6 PEEP) {E. 
Olympus, a. Gc. “Odvpros name of severa lofty 
mountains, each app. the highest in its own district; 
esp. that mentioned below.] A moantain in the 
north of Thessaly, the fabled abode of the greater 
goda of ancient Greek mythology; hence applied 
to heaven as the divine abode ; rarely, to the sky, 

I1s49 Compl, Scot, Epistle 3 Vndir the machine of the 
supreme olimp. . /éd. v. 32.) 

ts80 Stanvuvast Upon the Death of Ld.G. Fitagiraldin 
nerd, etc. (Arb.) 15a Thy soul God gladdeth with saincts 
in blessed Olympus. 2607 Snans. Com y. ili. 30 As if 
Olympus toa Mole-hill should In a lication Nod. 1745-a0 
Pore /liad 1.551 To move thy suit hh go ED ws Olympus 
crown'd with fleecy snow. 1878 J. Pavn 2 roy 1. iii. a 
The gods of the Buddhist Olympus. 1879 Pectin Casar it 
16 The Greeks introduced them to an Olympus of divinities, 

Olypha(u)nt, -vaunt, obs. ff. ELeruant, 

Olyue, obs. form of ALive, OLivE. 

Om, var. of Aom, form of Hex fro. them. 

Omnele, errou. form of OnyctE Obs. onyx. 


iOmadhaun (e'midgn). Also 9 omadaun, 
-dawn, -dhawn, -dhoun, -thaun. a. Ir, 
amadan fool.] A fool: as an Irish term of abuse. 

2818 Lapy Moacan Awfodiog. (1859) # Be aisy, you 
omadaun ! 2843S. C. Hat /reland 1.263 The Omadawn !— 
to think of his taking in a poor soft boy like that, who was 
away from his mother. 1894 Hau Case Afanrmran a7) 
Vou gobmouthed omathaun. 1895 Jane Bantow Strangers 
at Lisconnel 84 Big Hugh Meinerney, whom people were 
apt to call an omadhawn. 

Omnge, pe alte obs. ff, Ilenace, -eR. 

|Omalgia (omzldzii). Path, [f. Gr. dp-os 
shoulder + -aAyia from éA-yos pain.] Rheumatism 
in the shoulder, 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex.,Omalgia, ,,pain in the shoulder. 3897 
Alloutts Syst. Med. 11,63 Varieties of muscular rbeamas 
lism..as omalgia when the aboulder muscles are affected. 

Omalo-, incorrect form of Hemao-. 

Omander (omz'nda1). A name of an East 
Indian ebony obtained from the tree Diospyros 
Ebenaster; akin to calamander. 

1843 Hourzarerec Turning, &c. 82 Mr, Laird says there 

oa varieties of Coromandel; the Calaniander, +. the 
Calemberri, .. and the Omander, the ground of which is as 
light as English yew, but of a redder cast, with a few slight 
veins and marks of darker tints, 28658 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Omander-woed. 

Omang, -e, obs. forms of AMONO. 

Omast, variant of Ovwesr, , 

Omasum (emdsdm). [L., ballock’s tripe.] 
The third stomach of a ruminant ; the pral/erium 
or manyplies. 

2 Puiturs, Omassnr, the thick and fatty part of the 
Baliy of an Oz, etc., fat Tripe: Sce stbomasum. réga in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ombe-: see UmBE-. ’ 

Omber, obs. form of Umber, a grayling. 

Omberty, variant of Umnerty Ods. 

Ombra(h, obs. f.O1Ran, Mohammedan grandee. 

Ombrage, -eous, obs. ff. UMBRAGE, -EOUS, 

Ombre (gmbe:, ombre). Also a Yombre, 
Vhombre, umbre, ie ii a ma me 

a. Sp. hombre (:—L. hominem) man see Amel. 
eae pech. through F, Aomébre, ombre (17th c. 


in Tiatz.-Darm.).] 


in Olympic fashion. 


li-2 


e 


OMBRIFUGE. 


1. A card-game played by three persons, with 
forty cards, the eighls, nines, and tens of the 


ordinary pack being thrown out. 

Ombre was very popular in the x7th-18th centuries, but 
about 1726 it was superseded as the fashionable card-game 
by Quadrille. 

1660-61 E. Gowen 26 Jan. in stk Rep. Hist. MSS. Conn, 
202/1 To play at Hombre, the new game at cards now 
in fashion at court. 166a Cotcaave Wits [nferpr. (ed. 2) 
353 L’Ombre is a Spanish Game at Cards, wherein he who 
undertakes to play it saith ¥o say L'Ombre, i.e. I am the 
man; forsothe word L‘Ovuére signifieth. 1668 ETHEREDGE 
She would if she could m. iii, Were [1) every afternoon at 
my Lady Briefes..at Umbre and Quebas, 1678 Wycuza.zy 
Plain-Dealer u. i, Captain, | beg your pardon: Vou will 
not make one at Hombre? 1691 Eturnepcs Poems Wks. 
(1888) 378 Such ropes of pearl her arms encumber, She 
scarce can deal the cards at ombre. 1706 Putuirs, Onder, 
or Ombre. 1712-14 Pops Rage Lock ut. 27 At Ombre singly 
to decide their doom. orgs . Cawtnoan Birth Genius 
Poems (1771) 54 They taught him with address and skill To 
shine at ombre and quadrille. 1848 ‘Tnackenay Vanity 
Fair xivii, The night when he and the Marquis of seer 
won a hundred thousand from a great personage at Hombre. 
1889 Ald Year Round 5 Feb. 68 Ombre and Quadrille are 
terribly complicated for a beginner. 

2. The player at this game who undertakes to 


win the pool. 

1727-41 Cuamazss Cycé. s.v., If any will attempt for it 
{the stake or auc), he henceforth is called the ombre. i 
H. Gises Ondre 20 He is then the Ovbre (El Hombre) the 
man of the moment—the champion who stands the game. 

3. Combd., as ombre-box, -player, -table. 

mir Steve Sfect, No. 140 P 10 Ladies..who as soon as 
the Ombre-T'able is called for .. are immediately Trans- 
migrated into the veriest Wasps in Nature. 1735 Pope's 
Lett. 1. 319 Things. .below the Consideration of a Wit, and 
an Ombre-player. 1878 H. Giaas Ovndre 2 A regular 
Ombre-box has four trays within it each with its several 
coloured counters, and in the middte a pool-dish, 


Ombrifuge (p:mbrifisdz). rare—'. [? irreg. f. 
Gr. 6pBpos shower of rain + -FUGE.] <A refuge or 
shelter against rain. ; 

1868 Browninc Ring us Bk. x. 465 The belfry proves 


a fortress of a sort,.. Turns sunscreen, paravent, and 
ombrifuge. 

Ombro-, comb. f. Gr. dpBpos shower of rain: 
Ombrograph [see -GRAPH], ‘an automatic instru- 
ment for recording the time of occurrence, quantily, 
and rapidity of rainfall’( Funk, 1893). Ombro-logy 
[see -Loox], the branch of meteorology that deals 
with rain; hence Ombrolo‘gical a. Ombro‘me- 
ter [see -METER], a rain-gauge. O-mbrophil [sec 
-PHtL], O‘mbrophobe [-PHOBE], sce quot. 

1865 Athenzum No. 1942. 54/2 The *Ombrological Atma- 
nack. 1845 P. Leu (¢ié/e) Hints for Anemology and 
*Ombrology, with 2 Weather Almanac for 1840 and 1845. 
1744 R. Pickratne in PA. Traus, XLII 12 @) OF the 
*Ombrometer. This Machine consists of a tin Funnel, 
whose Surface is an Inch square, a flat Board, and a glass 
Tube let into the Middle of it in a Groove,..and an Index. 
1763 Boatase dd. LIN. 29 If you..keep an ombrometer, 
and register of the rain. 1794 Gentil. Mag. LXIV. 1. 295, 
I found a very brief description of an instrument of this 
kind, but under the word omébrometer. 1897 Witus Flower. 
P21. 153 Wiesner. .divides plants into *ombrophites, which 
can undergo without injury tong-continued rain, and *omdbro- 
Phobes, whose leaves soon decay or fall off under such 
circumstances, 


Omega (dumigi. dumegi). [Gr. & péya ie. 

‘great O’, in conlradistinction to 8 puxpédv ‘little O”.] 

. The last letter (9, @) of the Greek alphabet, 
having originally the value of long open é. 

(1573-80 Baret Aly, O, The Greekes therefore haue 
e@ucapov standing for a short 9: and wyxeya for this double or 
long 9, 00.) 1656 in Biounr Gélossogr., Ontega. 1727-41 
Cuamazrs Cycé, sv. O, The Greeks had two O's, viz. omicron, 
0, and omega ». 1897 Alébutt's Syst. Med. \11. 815 The 
outline of such a loop is that of a capital omega. 

2. éransf. The last of a series; the last word; 
the end or final development. Alpha and Omega: 
see ALPHA 2. 

1526 TinpaLe Rez. i. 8, 1 am Alpha and Omega the fyrst 
aad the faste. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 1. xxviii. 
(1739) 132 Formerly the Pope usurped the power to be the 
Omega to the resolves of alt Councils. 1946 Westey //ymnn, 
‘ Love Divine’ ii, Alpha and Omega be. 1800 Asiat. Ann 
Reg. Proc. £. Ind, Ho. 85/1 A letter..contained the alpha 
andthe omega of the business. 1832 Tennvson Zao Voices 
278 ‘Omega { thou art Lord ', they said,‘ We fiod no motion 
in the dead’. 1851 Neate Hyrtn, ‘ Draw nigh, and take’, 
Atpha and Omega, to whom shall bow Alt nations at the 
Doom, is with us now. 1886 Athenzum 25 Dec. 863/3 
These two volumes may be considered as the omega of 
Hebrew bibliography. 

3. atirié, and Comé., as omega-shaped adj. 

1880 Mas. Gray x4 Afonths in Canton xxviii. 301 They are 
always in the Omega or horse-shoe form. 1885 Where 
Chineses Drive 19 The omega-shaped tombs so common in 


* the south lof China]. 


Omelet, omelette (g-mlét, g-mélét). Also 7 
aumelet,-ette,ammulet, omlet,emlett, 7-8 amu- 
let, aumulet, 8amlet, aumlet. [a. F. omelette, in 
16th c. homelaicte (Rahel.), aecmelete (O. De Serres), 
for earlier ameleite (15th c. in Littré, also still in 
Fr. dial.), app. by metathesis from alemetie, a syn- 
onym, by substitution of suffix, of alemel/e, alumelle, 
lit. thin plate, ‘the blade of a sword or knife’ 
(Cotgr.) ; ‘that is, the ome/e? was named from its 
thin flat shape’ (Skeat). Menagier, igthc., has 
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‘alumelle (vw. 7. alumette) frite an sucre’, Gode- 
froy exemplifies the successive forms alumetle, 
amelelle, omelette, eufmolelle, aumelette, The 
forms in avt- and avm- were also Eng. in 17-18th ec. 
OF, alemelle appears to have itself arisen from 
lamelle, lemelle, ad; L. lamella dim. of lamina, by 
an erroncous analysis of /alemelle, i.e. /a lemelle, 
as falemelle: cf. Jane sb.2]- 

A dish mainly consisling of eggs whipped up, 
seasoned, and fried; often varied by the addition 
of other ingredients, as cheese, apples, parsley, 
chopped ham, fish, mushrooms, etc. 

1611 Cotes., Haumelette,an Omelet, or Pancake of egges. 
1655 tr. Com. Hist. Francton 1-11. 26, 1 was commanded to 
make an anmelet, it being Friday. 1657 R. Ligon Barba- 
does (1673) 36 An Amulet of eggs. 1681 _W. Rosertson 
Phraseot. Gen. (1693) 185 An Aumnlet of Eggs. 1698 Sir 
H. Stoanain PAizZ Trans. XX.70 A Fresh Egg in Fashion 
ofan Ammulet. 1699 Every Ace/aria (1729) 125 In Omlets, 
made up with Cream, fried in Sweet Butter, 1748 Mas. S. 
Haaaison flouse-hpr.’s Pocket-Book ii. (ed. 4)6 Eggs dress‘d, 
in severat sorts of Amtets. 1750 E. Smitn Comp, Housew. 
(ed, 14) so An Amulet of Eggs the savoury way. 1796 
Mas. Grasse Cookery v. 83 Make an Aumlet of yolks ‘of 
eggs. 1806 A. Hunter Cudina (ed. 3) 203 The omelette is 
an extemporaneous dish that admits of great variation in 
its composition. 1860 Hawruorne Mard. Faun xxv. (1883) 
257 Old Stella..quickly followed it with a savory omelet. 
1873 E. Smimu Foods 96 In preparing omelettes, the albu- 
men is more consolidated. : 

b. Proverb. ‘Omelets cannot be made with- 
out breaking eggs’, transl. the Freach, On ne 
saurait faire une omelette sans casser des aufs, 
said in reference to operations which cannot be 
accomplished without the sacrifice of something in 


itself valuable. 

1859 Gen. P. Tuomrson Andi Alt. II. xc. 65 We are 
walking upon eggs, and whether we tread East or tread 
West, the omelet will not be made without the breaking of 
some. 1898 Times 10 Jan. 13/3 Omelettes cannot be made 
without breaking eggs, and war cannot be waged without 
losses of this kind occurring. 

Omelie, omely(e, obs. forms of Homity. 

Omell, var, AMELL Ods., among, amid. 

Omen (émén), sé. [a. L. oven, OL. (according 
to Varro) oswzen, perh. for ausmen, f. root of audire 
to hear + -wenx (as in carmen, etc.).] Any phe- 
nomenon or circumstance supposed to portend good 
or evil; a token significant of the nature of a fnture 
event ; a prophetic sign, prognostic, augury- 

1582 Stanynvast Zaneisu. (Arb.) 66 You Gods of countrye 
this is eke your prosperus omen. 1600 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. ww. ii, L take it for no good omen, to find mine Honor so 
deiected. 1637 Hryvwoop Dialogues ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 113 
Far be that Omen from vs|= L. adsét omen []. 1719 Younc 
Busiris ww. 1, May alt the gods watch o'er your life and 
empire, And render omens vain! 1836 W. lavinc Astoria 
I. 198 They retained much of the Indiao belief in charms 
andomens, 1894 GarEen Short /?st. viii. § 4. 497 Men noted 
asa fatat omen the accident which marked his first entry 
into Lambeth. Eel 

b. Without az and £/.: Indication of good 
or evil tocome ; foreboding ; prognostication. In 


quot. 1742 personified. 

1742 Youn Vé, TA. in. 114 And on her Cheek, the Resi« 
dence of Spring, Pale Omen sat. 1825 Lytton Ziccé 78, 
T trust your business to our illustrious guest is of good omen 
ee import. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. ix. 
326 A day of the brightest omen. 1876 Moztry Univ. Serm. 
iv. (1877) 73 Birds of evil omen fly to and fro. 

c. atlrib. and Comtd., as omen-bearing, -bird, 
-hunter, -hunling, -monger, etc. 

1695 ConGaeve Love for L. 1v. xi, Directed by a dreamer, 
an omen-hunter, "7 H. Watcrore Lett, to MM. Col 16 
Sept. (1846) V. 472, I hope fatalists and omen-mongers will 
be confuted. 1899 A. B. Bauce Moral Ord. World 150 The 
eagte and other omen-bearing birds. 

Omen (#«'mén), v. [f. pree.sb. Cf. L. dmitndre, 
-dri.] trans, To presage, prognosticate, forebode. 

1805 Soutuey Madoc 11. xi, An offering which shall more 
propitiate them, And omen sure success. 188 Scorr é/r#, 
Atidl, xxiv, The yet unknown verdiet, of which, however, 
alt omened the tragical contents. 387x Cartyie in Afr. 
C.’s Lett. 111. gx Good or ill luck for the whole year being 
oinened by your tiking or otherwise of the first person that 
accosts you on New Year’s morning. 

Omened (é0'ménd), a2. [£ prec. sb. or vb. + 

-ED.] Having an omen. Chiefly in combs., as z//-, 
well-, happy-omened. 
2700 Davoren Pal, and Arc. t. 50 To meet my triumph in 
ill-omened weeds. 1725 Pors Odyss. xx. 131 Soon, with 
consummate joy to crown his prayer, An omen'd Voice 
invades his ravish'd ear. 1848 Buckcey /éiad 155 Command 
to observe well-omened words. 

O:-mening, 227.53. [f. Omen v.+ incl] A 
foreboding, prognostication. 

1796 Cotenince Let. to Poole 4 July in Bigg. Lit, (1847) 
II. 369, 1 was afraid to give way to the omenings of my 
heart. 1843 Scort Pevert/ ii, These evil omenings do but 
poiat out conclusions ..most unlikely to come to pass. . 

Oment: see OmenTuM. 

Omental (omental), 2. [f Omenrum + -aL.J 
Of, pertaining to, or situated in the omentum. 

1758 J. S.tr.Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict. Cc viii, 
Sarcocpiplocele, a ee Omentat Rupture, 1799 Afed. 
Frul. 1. 158 Singular Case of an Omentat Hernia. iad 


Allbutt's Syst, Med. V.218 To decide whether a tumour 
glandutar or oniental, 


OMINATION. 


Omentocele (ementesil). Jath. [f. next + 
Gr. «Ay tumour.] Hernia of the omentum; = 
EpirLocete. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892.) 

|| Omentum (ementém). Anat, Pl.-a. Also 
6 in anglicized form oment. [L. dueentun:.] A 
fold or duplication of the peritoneum connecting 
the stomach with certain of the other viscera, as 


the liver, splecn, and colon; the caul. 

Three divisions of the onentum are commonly recognized: 
the gastro-colic or greater omentum descending over a part 
of the intestines from the lower border of the stomach to the 
transverse colon; the gastro-hepatic, hepato-gastric, or 
lesser omentuin extending from the liver to the smaller 
curvature of the stomach; the gastro-splenic oucentuie con+ 
necting the cardiac end of the stomach with the spleen, 

{1545 Rayxotp Syrth Mankyude Hhh ue The kell called 
Omentum in laten.) 1547 Booarjns Srev. Health ccciv. 99 b, 
The oment or Siphac which is a pellicle the whiche doth 
compasse and doth bere up the guttes. 168% T. Gisson 
Axat. 25 The Omentum aboundeth with vessels of severat 
sorts, 1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 105 Wounds of the 
omentum are of the mortal kind..the effused blood, falling 
into the cavity of the abdomen, will kill the patient. 1845 
Bupp Dis. Liver 16 The glands in the right border of the 
lesser omentum, 1873 Mivaar Ele. Anat. xi. 453A great, 
free, apron-like flap of the peritoneum called the great 
omentum, hangs down fog in front of the bowels. 

| Omer (6umaz). [a. Heb. vor sder. (Identity 
of the word in the two senses uncertain.)] 

1. A Hebrew measure of capacity equal to the 
tenth part of an ephah, or 575 pints Imperial 
measure. (Formerly rendered GoMER q.v.; also 
erroneously Zomer, in which form it is confounded 
with a much larger measure of capacity, Homer2.) 

{1000-1631 : see Gomer.) 1611 Brae Axod. xvi. 33 Take a 
pot, and put an Omer fult of Manna therein. /dfd, 36 Now 
an Oiner is the tenth (ene of an Ephah. 16a3 CockeraM, 
Omer, apottle. @ 1658 Cievetanp Model New Rel.2t For 
Sprats are rose an Omer for aSonse. 1706 Pups, Homer, 
a twofold Measure among the Hebrews; one liquid, and the 
other dry, the former containing three Pints and a half. 
ie Helps Study Bible 241, v8cab=1 omer..5*t pts. 

. A sheaf; sfec. the sheaf of the wave-offering : 
in Counting of the Omer, the formal enumcration 
of the days (day by day) from the eve of the 2nd day 
of the Passover (when the omer was brought) till 
Pentecost is reached; a custom observed by the 
Jews in synagogue and in homes, after Leviticas 
xxiii, 15, 16. 

1860 J. Ganonen Faiths World 11. 560f/2 The ..‘days of 
the omer’. 1871 Daily Sabbath. .. Prayers, etc., Introd. 19 
The Counting of the Omer, 1892 Zancwitt Childr. Ghetto 
IL. 259 They counted the days of the Oiner till Pentecost 
saw the synagogue dressed with flowers. 

Omer, obs. form of Umber, grayling. 

Omest, var. OvEMEST Oés., highest, topmost. 

-ometer (p'métaz), the element -sETER, Gr. 


a 


pétpoyv measure, preceded by -o, belonging to the 
prec. element, or merely connective (sce -0), in 
which form it usually appears in words from Greek, 
and hence in modern formations, as damfomeeter, 
gasometer, olfactometer, etc. Also as a quasi-sd, 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Jun. 63 The barometers, thermome- 
ters, saccharometers, and other ometers. 

+Ominal, 2. Ods. [ad. L. type *omindd-is, 
f, OMEN: see -aL.] Of or pertaining to omens; 


from which an omen is drawn. 

1651 J. Flneake) Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 110 But those are 
the chiefest which Ominall birds shall foretell. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac. To Rar. (1860) 8 The confounding rayes and 
sulphurus beams of his ominalt countenance, which affrighted 
all loyall and naturat eyes. - 

‘+ O-minate, v. Oés. [f. ppl. stem of L, dmind- 
ri, -Gre to prognosticate, f. den, dnetn- OMEN.) 

1. trans. To prognosticate from omens, to augur, 


forebode. . 

1g82 Sranyvnusst nets iu, (Arb.) 82 By the God en- 
structed..to ominat eeche thing, 1652 Gave Afagastrom. 
327 The angurs, ominating disastrous and unfortunate 
things to the Romane army. 1x74a Muppveton in Afys. 
Montagu’s Lett. 11. 173 To whom I have ever been wishing 
and ominating every thing that is good. * 

b. intr. To augur, to have or utter forebodings. 

1637 Hevwoop Dial. ii, Wks. 1874 VI. 127 Of doubtfull 
things thus ill you ominate. 1667 H. More Div. Diad 
i, (1713) 88, I cannot ominate so welt touching this Congress. 

. vans. To be a prognostic of, to portend. 

1598 Basckiey Felice. Afan m1. (1603) 175 This unfortunate 
bird [i.e. an owl) .. ominating some evill to followe. 31644 
Fifth of November 12 If the staganng of the Arke of Gods 
worship should ominate the fall of it. 1706 Puitutrs, 7o 
Ominate, to give an Omen of, to fore-bode or fore-shew. 
1827 GaLt Let. in Ann. Parish Mem. (1850) 47, 1 had no 
vultures to onenate wars and conquests. 

b. atv. To be or serve as an omen, to portend. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xv. §6 And this is it which omin- 
ates sadly as to our divisions with the Romanists. 1691 
Nortr Let, 31 Dee, in Lives (18g0) If]. 228 May the new 
year be better than the beginning ominates. My brother 

udley died last night about seven. 

Hence + O-minating A//. a. 

1663 Siz G. Mackenzie Keligions Stoic xiii, (1685) 116 
These Ominating presages. 170a H. Dopwetr Afol, § 16 in 
S. Parker Cicero's De Finibus, This..fitled them with con- 
fidence and well ominating Hopes, 2 

+Omina‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. dmindtion-em,n. 
of aclion from dmindre: see prec.] The action of 


oimening or presaging; prognostication, foreboding. 


OMINOUS. 


1589 Purrennam Hog, Poesie wt. xilil. (Arb.) 124 If any 
other man hy triall happen vpon a better omination, 1646 
Sie T. Browne send. Ef. v. xxi, 265 Nor was tho sama 
[falling of Salt] n gencrall prognosticke of future evill among 
the ancients, but a particular omination concerning the 
breach of friendship. 1650 Taarr Com, Num, xviii. 12 
Adding happy ominations and gratulations. 1663 J. Sreucex 
Prodigies (1655) 102 Ominations by Words, Names, Places, 
Times, ln so many several Chapters full of elaborate vanity. 


Ominous (e'minos), a. [ad. L. dutdnds-ss P< 
tentous, f. dent, dmin- OMEN; sce -0us, Cfmod.F 


ominenx (Lhurcé).J ; 

}. Of the nature of an omen, serving to foretell 
the future, presaging events to come, portentous, 

sos Wanser 4/5. Eng. vit. xiii, (1612) 207 H the letter 

still, Might be obserued ominous to pecs good or ill. 
1646 J. Grucory Votes § Obs. (1650) 29 "Twas a Rule .. to 
undertake nothing ..in-auspicato, without some ominous per- 
formance. 1766 Gotosm. Wie. JV. ii, Nor can I here pass 
over an ominous circumstance that happened, the last time 
we played together. 1881 Bvnon /eav. & Larthi. 15, 1 
feel a thousand fears Which are not ominous of right. 

b. Faunded upon omens. 

1678 Manvatt Keh. Transp. t. 137, | do not reckon mach 
upon those ominous criticismes, 

+2. Of good omen, ausplcious; fortunate. Ods. 

1597 M. Bowman In A, M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
xijb, Whom I pray to give ominouse and fortunate event 
to your divineattemptes. 166s R, Matuew Uni. Alch, 175 
This Medicine is..most ominous in nll kind of Fluxes. 

3. Of ill omen, foreboding evil, a ee 

1589 Wanura Alb, Eng, vi. xxx. (1612) ay f ought fore- 
sayd be ominous, should any feare, tis I. 1593 Suaxs, 
3 Hen, VJ, 1, vi. 107 Let me be Duke of Clarence, George 
of Gloster, For Glosters Dukedome is too ominous. 1666 
J. Davies fist, Caribdy /sls, 31 1€..a dog, as one would 
say, did bark at them, thinking it ominous, they immedi. 
ately return, 1769 Yunins Lett. xiv, 58 There is nn omia- 
ous fatality in it, which even the spurious descendants of the 
family cannot escape. 1835 1, Tartoa Spir. Despot. i. 6 The 
brightest and the fondest hopes we entertain... hang upon 
the auspicious or ominous aspect of English Christianity. 
1871 L, Steruen bic: Eur, (1894) iv. 109 An ominous 
shake of the head supplied the remainder of the sentence. 

b. Marked or attended by evil omens, disastrous. 

1634 Hevwoop Maidenhead lost ww. Wks. 1874 IV. 140 
O my ominous fate. 1669 Marvet. Corr, Wks. 1872-5 IL. 
289 [1 is the second fatali and ominous accident that hoch 
faln out. 1671 R. Bonus Wind 140 The E. Winds .. being 
ominous to our Gardens nad Fields, by blasting the corn 
and fruits. : 

¢c. Of doubtful or menacing aspect or appearance, 

3 rd A. B. Eowaans Up Nile xxi. 647 Columns of hicro- 

py ic text, interspersed with ominons shapes, half-deity, 
‘demon. 1884 Ruskin Art of Eng. ii. 66 10 the dimness 
or coruscation of ominous light. 

Ominously (g'minasli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.) 
In an ominous manner, by way of omen or pre- 
sage, portentously. ta. In general sense; or spec. 
With pee of good, nuspiciously, happily. Ods, 

1597 M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 21/1, 1 have my 
selfe very luckylye and ominouslye done the same. @ 161 
Fotnersy Atheou. ut. xi. § § (1623) 329 His sublime an 
ceelestiall disposition, was ominously foretold him, in bis 
sey name. 3656 Petition fr. Colchester in Eng. Hist. Rev, 
XV. 657 That Interest which God bath been pleased soe 
ominously to owne in our dayes, : ag! 

b. With presage of evil or disaster; inauspici- 
onsly, ne peiges 

1649 Microw £tkon Bas. i. Wks. (1847) 278/2 Which of all 
those oppressive acts .. did he ever disclaim .. till the. fatal 
awe of this parliament hung ominously over him? 21765 
Vouna Statesman's Creed (R.), Their execrable names, who 
high in aes And deep in guilt, most ominously shine. 
1848 C. Brontz ¥, Eyre vii, The same black columa which 
had frowned on me so ominously from the bearth-rug of 
Gateshead. 1881 é: Russet. Haigs v. 106 The fact. speaks 
ominously as to the general state of misrule. 

Ontinousness (p’minasnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.) The quality of being omlnous, or of pre- 
saging good or (more usually) evil to come. 

1606 Hottann Sueton, 79 Avoyding and eschewing .. but 
the unluckie ominousnesse of the name. @1715 Buxner 
Own Time (ed. 3) U1. 410 Such deluges of rain, as disgraced 
the shew, and beightned the opinion of the ominousness of 
this embassy, 1878 T. Hanoy Xet. Native Il. m1, iii. 128 
His mother’s taciturnity was not without ominousness. 

Omis, obs. form of Autss adv. 

+ Omi'se,v. Obs. rare~'. Ins5omyse. [f. F. 
ontis, pa. pple. of omettre, nd. L. ontittére to Ort. 
Cf. demise, premise] trans. To omit: =Oxmiss. 

21485 Foundat. St. Bartholomew's 33 No thynge hath 
he omysid, | ne i 

Omissible (omi-sib'l), @. [f. L. omsss-, ppl. 
stem of omrilére to Omit + -1BLE.] Capable of 
being omitted. 

3816 Bentuam CArestontathia 1, Wks. 1843 VILI. 14 Least 
generally useful branches. .in case of necessity, omissible, 
3858 Cartyie Fredk. Gt. vu. it. (1872) IT. 246 All mere 
puddle, omissible in this place. 1893 ‘Nation (N. Y.) 27 Apr. 
315/3 There is nothing omitted nor anything omissible. 

Omission (omi‘fon). [ad. L. omisston-em, n. 
of action from omitiére to Omit. Cf. F. ovrtssion 
(1318 in Rolls of Parit. 1. 338/2).] 

1, The action of omitting or leaving out, or fact 
of being omitted; failare or forbearance to insert 
or include ; also, an instance of this. 

3555 J. Braororo Lef.in Coverdale Lett. Afart. (1564) 318 
loseph myghte have obiected the omission of his vocation. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 81 A cessation or omision of action. 
1790 Patey //ora Paul, Rom. i. 10 To supply the omission 
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in the preceding narrative. 1849 Muxcuisou Silisria iit 60 
The omissions of certain deposits in some parts, 1887 
Brownine Parleylngs, F. Furini ix, What does man see.. 
but faults to mend, Omissions to supply? 

2, The non-performance or neglect of action or 
duty ; an instance of this. 

€1380 Wreup Ibs, (1880) 410 Many men in omissioun 
synne azenns crist. 1526 Pilger. or ges. de W. 1531) 173 
¥" synne..by the reason of wordes, dedes or thoughtes, 
omysssyons or other nag bones. 1§97 Howson Sern. a4 
Dee. 40 We haue auoided all sinnes of omission and com- 
mission. 1667 Pervs Diary 1g June, [is faults to me seem 
only great omissions, 184: Miss Mtrrorp in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) IE, viii. 132 If. .he be sent to jail for my omlssions, 
I shonld certainly not long remain to grieve over my sin, for 
such itis. _ one 

Oniissive (mi'siv), a. [f. L. owtiss-, ppl. stem 
of omttt-ére to Oort + -IvE.) Characterized by 
omitting, neglecting to perform, or leaving out, 

16a9 Br. Hatt Serm, to Lords 19 Feb. (R.), The first is an 
untowardnesse of omission, the second of commission. The 
omissive untowardnesse shall lead the way, 1681 Baxtea 
Answ. Dodwell iv. 62 This man hath the Gramatical skill 
to call Ovisstve obedience by the name of Passive. 17 
Descr. Thames vg Should I be silent on tbe Occasion, I might 
well be deemed truly omissive to my Duty. 805 W. Tavtoa 
in Aan, Rev. U1. 207. 1816 Coreripce in Lit. Reve. (1836) 
1. 389 Actions, omissiveas well ascommissive. 1838 Examiner 
193/2 We compared their careless and omissive part with the 
part of the people, performed with prodigious energy. 

Omit (omit), v. See also Opurr. [ad. L. 
onitlére to let go, let loose, lay aside, disregard, f. 
0- = 0b-(OB- 1) + miltére to send, let go.] 

1. ¢rans.To leave ont, not to insert or inclode. 

3432-50 tr. /ligden (Rolls) IV. 33 [They were] |xaij. in 
nowmbre, but the consuetude of scripture is to omitte tho 
litelle nowmbre if pat hit remayne, after the grete oowmhre. 
1526 Pitgr. Perf (1531) 162 So moche as they omitted or 
lefte vasayd. 1547 Boorpe Astronomye Pref., Wher I have 
ometted & lefft out mani matters apertayoyng to this boke. 
360g Campen Rem. 200 That I may omitte other of his 
speeches. 1736 Burren Axad 1. vil. 330 Parts of them.. 
are omitted to be quoted. 1875 Jowxtt Plato (ed. 3) IIL. 
268 The intermediate passages are omitted, leaving only the 
dialogue. 

th. fair, with of. Obs. 
o J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 44 (1877) 70 Other 
noble actes which, to hreviate this matter, ] omyt of. 

2. trans. To fail or forbear to use or perform; 
to let alone, pass over, neglect, leave undone. 

1533 Mors Aol. xxiv, Wks. 887/2 They had. .omitted no 
charitable meane vato him that came to theire mindes. - 
Daus tt. Séidane's Comm. 180b, He will omit nothynge, that 
conserueth bys dewtie. 1601 SHAKS. 9d C. IV. iit 320 There 
is a Tide in the affayres of men, whicb.. Omitted, all the 
voyage of their life, Is bound in Shallowes, and in Miseries. 
1606 6. Wicopcocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. Justine 1j 6, 
And for his delight in huntiag, borses, dogs. omitting the 
affaires of the Empire. 1651 Hospas Leviath. Ww. xxvit. 156 
Which .. to do, or omit, is contrary to the Lawes. 1753 
Jounson Rambler No. 155 #12 To do nothing is in every 
man's power } we can never waal an opportunity of pte 
duties, 1845 Forp //andb&. Spain t 53 No traveller..shoul 
omit visiting the two latter. 

b. Const. with s/t. 

1529 Wotszy in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1 V1.2 Withowt 
omyttyng sotodo, 1638 J. Havwaro tr. Siondrs Eromena 
14 The Princesse. .not omitting to visite her dayly. 1788 Dx 
For Plague 102 Some people, notwithstanding the danger, 
did not omit publicly to attend the worship of God. 1853 
Tlussey Papal Power i 38 Innocentius did not omit to ap- 
prove of this compliment. 4 

+e. To leave disregarded, take no notice of. 

1893 Suaxs, 2 Hen. VI, 11, it. 383 But wherefore greeue I 
atan houres poore losse, Omitting Suffolkes exile, my soules 
Treasure? 1597—2 Hen. fV,1v. iv.27 Therefore omit him 
not: blunt not his Loue.. By seeming cold, or carelesse of 
his will. 1603 — Jfeas. yor MM. WW. ii. 77 What if we do 
omit This Reprobate? 5 

+3. To forbear or cease to retain; to let go. Os. 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. 0 i. 73 The gutter'd-Rockes, and Con- 
gregated Sands,..do omit Their mortal! ees oe 

‘0 safely by The Dinine Desdemona. 1646 Sin T. Browne 

send. Ep. i. ii, (1686) 45 By the fire irons omit many 
drossie and scorious parts, -.. 

Hence Omitted f//. a., Omitting v6/. 56, 

ars48 Haut Chron, Hen. VEIT asob, In omittyng of 
their duitie. 1387 Recozox Iketst. B tij b, I will set farthe 
here those omitted nombers. 1619 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Kicksey Winsey Wks, (1630) 11. 34 It is too late to put old 
omittings to new committings. 

+Omittance. O¢s. rave". [f. Omir v. + 
ANCE; cl. admtitiance,] = Omtssion. 


not againe, But that's all one: omittance is no quittance. 

Omitter (omi‘tas). [f. Omit av + -ER1.] One 
who omits or leaves unperformed. ; 

3612 W. Sctaten A’ey (1629) 216 The omitting of a thing 
forbidden of God, erroneously iudged lawfull to be done, 13 
asin in the omiltter interpretatiue, as the scbooles speake. 
a 1661 Futter (Webster 1864), The omitters thereof should 
not mutually censure each other, 

| Omlah (¢mla). Aust /ndian, Also gamlah, 
amla. [ad. Arab. Sic enamrald, pl. of ele Samil 
AUMIL, ‘ operator, agent’; properly used as a col- 
lective pl. ; but sometimes erron, with Eng. pl. -s 
added.] In northern India, A body or staff of 
native officials in a civil court. 

¢3778 R. Linosav in Lives Lindsays (1849) Ill. 166, 
I was nt this place met by the Onlah, or officers belonging 
to the establishment. 1834 5 I. xvii. 303 The table 
surrounded by the Amlah and the Mookbtars. 1845 
Srocquerer Handds. Brit, india (1854) 57 The corruption 
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of the omlah, or native officers of the courts, 1866 Trey: 
Dawk Bungalow vin Fraser's Mag. LXXIIL yo We 
will bint to the omlahs to discover n fast which it {s neces. 
sary that they shall keep with great solemnity. 1872 EK. 
Buapvon Life la India vi. 53 ‘The venality and turpitude 
of the native ama of our courts. 

1 Ommatidium (pmiti-dlJm). Pl. -ia. Zoo/, 
[mod.L.,f. Gr. type *dpparidcor,dim. of dupa, Super. 
eye.] A structural element of the eyes of Inverte- 
brates; ¢.z. onc of the pig eyes which make up 
the compound eye of an insect. Mence Omma- 
tidial a., pertaining to an ommatidium. 

1888 Rotceston & Jacnson Anim. Life 452 note, Patten.. 
points out..the nde Lage features... Every eye con- 
sists as a rule of a number of eyc-clements or ommiatidia, 
which may and do occur Isolated as well as aggregated. 
Every ommatidiam is com of 2-4 central cells or retino- 
Phorx fused together, and inclosing an axial nerve, and of 
one or more surrounding circles of pigmented cells or 
vetinulz, Ibid, 492 \Arthropoda] In a polymeniscous eye 
a single lens-facet, 2 vitrella, and retinula constitute an 
‘element ', or the two latter... an ommatidiunt. 

Ommatophore (p'mitefors), Zoo/. [x.mod.L, 
ommatophorus, {. Gr. dpparo- eye + -pépos bearing. ] 
In the Mollusca and other Invertebrates: Any 
part, aso tentacle, bearing an eye; an eye-stalk; 
¢.g. the ‘horn’ of a snail. So Ommatophorour 
(e'foras) 2., beaten 2s eye, as an eye-stalk. 

[1878 Bett tr. Gegenbaur’s Comp, Anat. 354 The tentacle 
«which may be cooverted into a special eye-stalk (omma- 
tophor)] 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Ommatophore. 

Omneity pants VF rare. Also 7-9 omniety, 
[f. L. omot-s, omne all+-rty: perh. immed. from 
a scholastic L. *emnettas, 

A more imran y formed L. omnzids (of which tbe Eng. 
repr. would be omazity: cf guality etc.) is used by Patricias 

‘ova de Universis Philosophia (ed. Venice 1593) 13, app. 
transl. late ete te a Gr. wartorys com Bywater).] 

The condition of being all; ‘allness’. 

1638 W. Gitarate in Usshsr's Lett, (1686) 494 In the 
apprehension of God's Omneity, and his own Nothing. 1643 
Sia T, Browne Relig. Afed. t. $35 So nothing became somes 
thing and Omneity (ed. 1682 Omniety] informed Nallity into 
an Essence. 1816 Coceatocn Lay Seri. In the a oy 
of the old schools, Unity+Omneity = Totality. 1860 
Haywano tr. Goethe's Faust Notes 167 The Gansen. .is tho 
Onrniety of the metaphysicians. s 

Omni- (pmni), combining form of L. omuis all, 
used already in ancient L. in forming compound 
adjs.as ommnifer all-bearing, emnigenus of all kinds, 
omniparens all-prodacing, omnipolens all-powerful, 
omnivorus all-devouring. The number of these 
was increased in Christian and late L., by soch 
additions as omndsctus aIPEDOn ES oninifarins 
omnifarious, omeatvalens all-powerful, and in med. 


| Scho]. L. by such as omnipresens, omtnisctentia ; 


finally in mod.L. and esp. in Eng. itself by 2 mul- 
titude of words formed more or less on the model 
of these, or to supply a latinized equivalent to an 
Eng. compound in ALL-, as in omvi-patient all- 
suffering, omss-percipient all-perceiving, etc. The 
longer-established and more used words in omni- 
will be found in their places as Main words; the 
following are of more occasional occurrence: 
Omnia‘ctive a., active in all things or every- 
where (also aéso/. as sé.). Ommniaroh (-i:k), ruler 
of all things. Omnibene-volent a. [after omzzi- 
potent, etc.J, benevolent towards all; so Omni- 
bene’volence, universal benevolence. Omnican- 
ga‘lity, the fact of being the cause of all things; 
universal causality. Omnico‘mpetent a., com- 
petent or having jurisdiction in all causes; so 
Omnico'mpetence, competence in all causes. 
Omnioorpo’real z., comprising all material bodies. 
Omnloredu‘lity, universal credulity, capacity of 
believing anything whatever. Omni-e'rudite c., 
leaned in all (or very many) subjects, havin 
unlversal erudition, Omni-e'ssence, universa 
essence or being. Omni‘ferous a. [L. omnifer : 
see -FEROUS ea qnot.). Omni-fidel 2. [after 
eve ings holding all creeds. 
Omni‘gerent (-dzérént) a. [L. gerent-em, pr. pple. 


at do], universal 
s600 Snaus. A. ¥. Z. 1. v. 133, I marnell why 1 answer'd | of gerere to Dette? catty a 1, y 


working, per all kinds of work. O-mni- 
graph [see -cRaPH)], ‘2 pantograph (rare)’ (Web- 
ster 1864). Omni-legent a. [L. Jegent-em, pr. 
pple. of degére to read], reading everything, ac- 
quainted with all (or a very great amount of ) 
literature. Omnilingual (-lingwil) 2. (L. dingua 
tongue, language), speaking or understanding all 
languages. Ommniloquent @. [L. /ogent-em, pr. 
pple. of /ogui to speak], speaking of all things or 
on all subjects. Ommilncent a. [L. /uccnt-em, 
pr. pple. of /ucére to shine], shining opon all or 
everywhere. f Omnimode, Omni‘modous adjs. 
[L. omsimodns, {. modus Mop}, existing in all 
modes or ways, of all sorts. Omninesclence 
(-neféns) [after oe z a By) 
ignorance of cvery!! , universa! ; 

ir cetsretouen f piquant ofeverything. Omni-- 
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parent a, [L. omniparens: see PARENT], producing 
or bringing forth all things; in quot. 1609 as sd, 
=parent of all. Omnipa:rient z. = prec. (in quot. 
absol.). Omnipa‘rity [see Parity], the state of 
being all cqual, universal equality. Omni‘parous 
a, [late L. omipar-us (¢ 500), L. -parus bringing 
forth, producing] = onzetfarent, Omnipatient 
(pélfént) @., patient of everything, having unlimited 
endurance. Omniperci-pient a., perceiving all 
things; so Omniperci'pience, +Omniperci*pi- 
ency. ‘{Omnipe'rfect ¢., all-perfect. Ommni- 
pregnant a, ready to produce anything. +Omni- 
pru‘dent @. [see PRupENT], having universal 
foresight, or exercising“ universal providence. 
Omuireprese'ntativeness, the quality of being 
representative of all forms or kinds. + Omniscitu'- 
rient a. [L. *sci¢arire to desire to know], desiring 
to know everything. Ommniscri‘bent, Omni- 
seriptive adjs. [L. scridére to write], writing on 
all subjects. Omnisentience (-se‘nfiéns), uni- 
versal feeling or sensation. Omnisigni‘ficance, 
universal significance or meaning. Omnispe'ctive 
a, [L. spect-, ppl. stem of *specdre (-spicere) to 
look], looking into or beholding all things, Omni- 
temporal a. [L. ¢evtpus time], relating to all 
times; inclnding in its meaning all the various 
tenses. }Ommni'tenent a.[L. omsslenens, f. tenére 
to hold], holding or containing all things. Omni- 
to‘lerant a., tolerant of everything. Omnitonio 
(tonik) @. Afns. [F. omtlone], relating to all 
tones or tonalities (sce quot.). Omni-vagant a. 
(L. vagant-en, pr. pple. of vagire to wander, cf. L. 
omnivagus], wandering everywhere. +Omni‘va- 
lent [late L. omnzvalens], + Omni'valous ad/s. [L. 
valére to be strong], all-prevailing, all-powerful, 
omnipotent; so tOmni‘valence, omnipotence. 
+ Omniva‘rions a., of all varieties or different 
kinds. Omniverbi-vorous a. [L. verdum word, 
vordre to devour], capable of ‘swallowing’ all 


words (Aumorous). Omni'vidence [L. vidire to | 


see: after omnipotence, etc.], the capacity of seeing 
all things. + Omni'vidency, a seeing of all 
things; ‘universal inspection’ (Davies). Omni- 
vision (-vi-zan), the action or faculty of seeing all 
things, omnividence. + Omni‘volent a. [L, ozi- 
volus}, willing everything, 


Among other self-explanatory compounds, chiefly nonce- | 


words, which have been used, are ound-centralizing, omute 
conclusive, omnictexterity, outnt-divective, ount-loving, 
omntiemotive, onmni-penetratioe, oniut-productive, onttia 
sclolismt, omnt-swallowing, own-itinerant, omnteversifier, 
omnivivent (all-living). As derivatives from adjs., Bailey 
(vol. 11, 1727) has oneniferousness, oniparentness, 

1846 J. Martineau Mise. (1852) 196 The simplicity of Mono. 
theism cancels the pretended host, and takes the collective 
universe as the symbol of the Omnipresent and the *Omni- 
active Mind. 1873 Contemp. Rev. X1X.'29 He is ever- 
lastingly within creation as its inmost life, omnipresent and 
omnivactive, 1848 Za/t's Afag. XV. 706 The hierarchy 
will extend from the unarch, or bead of a phalange, to 
the *omniarch, or head of the universe. 1850 Dosen. The 
oman vii, So the ordnance of the world, drawn up, might 
hail the Omniarch. 1834 L. Hunt ¥ru/. No. 9. 65 The old 
dilemma between omnipotence and “omnibenevolence per- 
plexed the understanding then as itdoes now. 1868 Browninc 
Ring & Bk. xt. 2002 Omniscience sees, Omnipotence could 
stop, Omnibenevolence pardons. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. i. 
182 What an Omniscient and Omnipotent God did know 
and could do for Man's Salvation, an “Omnibenevolent God 
+ would certainly have done. 1678 Cunwortn /nfell, Syst. 
1. iv. § 8 200 Absolute perfection .. does .. not only com. 
prehend .. perfect knowledge or understanding, but also 
‘omni-causality and omnipotence. 1900 Eng Hist. Rev, 
Jan. 121 That [doctrine] which would preach the *omnicom- 
petsnes of parliament. 1827 Bentnam Logical Arrangem, 

Wks. 1843 X. 561/2 Judicature undiscontinued. . Judieatories 
*omnicompetent. 1889 MaitLano Sel. Pleas Manorial Crts. 
p vi, Men no longer see any objection to the King’s court 
making itself an omnicompetent court of first instanee. 1678 
Cupwoatn futeld. Syst. iv. § 18. 347 [In ancient Egyptian 
theology) He[God] is both Incorporeal and *Omnicorporeal, 
for there is nothing of any Body, which he is not. 1845 Q 
Kev, LXXV. 103 He loses no opportunity of showing his 
*omnicredulity. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super.in Archaica 
(x815) 11. 194 What an ambidexterity, or rather *omni- 
dexterity, hadthe man, 1835 Soutney Doctor xcv. 1. 211 
That *omni-erudite man himself is likely to have seen the 
books from whence Gaffarel derived bis knowledge. 1624 
Donne Sern. xhii. 431 In mine omnipotence, in mine onni- 
presence, in mine *omni-essence, he is equall partner with me, 
1656 Brount Claw *Ouniferous aH that beareth 
or bringeth forth all things, or of all kinds. “1848 Athenzuiu 
8 Jan. 35 He is, then, rather *omnifidel than infidel. 1865 
EK. Buaritr Walk Land's End 383 Here that old *omnk 

erent worker [the ocean] hasturned lapidary. 1828 Blackw, 
Mag. XXIV. 872 In all the ranks of the *omnilegent 

hilosophers. 1890 Sainrsnuay £ss. Eng. Lit. (1891) 331 
De Quincey .. was not exactly, as Southey was, ‘omnilegent’. 
1893 T. B. Foreman Trip to Spain, etc. 59 Antonio is 
apparently *omni-lingual. 1824 New Alonthly Alag. X. 226 
These “omniloquent professors of Facetix. 1840 Mitt 
Diss, §& Disc. (1859) 11. 294 The bearer of encouragement 
and intelligence from omniloguent Zeus. 1651 Bices New 
Disp. 2 The serene and *omnt-lucent fountain, the Intellect. 
1891 M. Maaatens Old Alaid’s Love 11. ix. 213 The wide 
radiance of heaven..omnipresent, omnilucent. 1656 Biounr 
Glossogr., *Omnimode,..of all manners or fashions, infinite 
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in means, of every way. 1627 W. Sctaten Exp. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 132 You will be forced to confesse an “omnimodous 
desolation of the Roman Empire. 1694 Howe Ws. (1834) 
139 Absolute omnimodons simplicity. “1856 R. A, VauGuAN 
Alystics (1860) 1. 95 In *omni-nescience we approach Omni- 
science. 1886 Athenxuim 18 Sept. 362/1 The astounding 
pretensions to universal knowledge and rea) omninescience 
displayed in all his novels and dramas. 1890 Sat. ez. 
22 Nov. 574/2 One of the omniscient, or “omni-nescient, 
persons who do ‘London Correspondence’. 1609 J. Davies 
floly Roode (1878) 12 O Thou all-powreful-kind *Omni- 
arent, What holds thy hands that should defend thy 
end? 1647 H. More Poewis 197 Omniparent Sol with golden 
Visage clear. 1886 Sneivon tr. *laudbert’'s Salanuibo 
| ¥. 99 The supreme Rabbet, the *Omniparient, the last. 
imagined. 1635 F. Wuite Sadbath Ep. Ded. 9 They 
command whatsoever their working-heads affect .. to wit, 
*Omniparity of Chureh-men. 1822 Vew Monthly Alag. V. 
245 Worse than this. .is the levelling and jumbling of ages 
by this preposterous omniparity of appearance. 1755 Joun- 
son, Adibearing, that which bearsevery thing; *omniparons. 
1831 CaatyLe Sart, Res. u. ili, With this his so omnipotent 
or rather *omnipatient Talent of being Gulled. 1880 A, 
Somenvitte Axfobiog, 167 That plain solid omnipatient 
man had witbin bim some immense resource of high principle 
and pure passion. 1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry it, 21 
This Omnipresence or *Omnipereipience terrestrial, 1894 
Il. Nisast Susk Girl’s Rom. 235 He saw many different 
| phases of this omnipercipience, which may be bestowed at 
any moment upon the industrious devotee of this ancient 
lore, or black magic. 1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry ii. 23 
Tbe Communication of this *Omnipercipiency. /6fd. 20 
An *omnipereipient Omnipresence, which does hear and see 
what-ever is said or transacted in the World. 1678 Cuowortu 
Intell. Syst, 1. iv. § 18. 331 This is the Perfect and genuine 
Son of the first *Omniperfect (Gr. ravreAeiov) Being. 1611 
Donne Panegyrical Verse Coryat’s Crud. *Omnipregnant 
--They hatch all wares for which the buyer cals, 181a 
Corerioce in £1¢, Ken, (1836) 1. 316 A certain omni- 
regnant, nihili-parturient genius of my acquaintance. 164a 
wcArs God in Mount (1644) 1 The omnipotent and *omni- 
prudent great God of heaven and earth. 1842 Ms, Browninc 
Grk. Chr. Poets 25 The secret of his wonderful fertility and 
*omnirepresentativeness. 1837 C. Lorri Se///ormation 1, 106 
These *omniseiturient gentry resemble .. one of the monster 
words of Aristophanes. 1891 Saf. Kev. 13 June 7oo/2 The 
subject has since been dealt with by the “omniscribent Sir 
‘Thomas Farrer. 1821 Slackw. Afag. VAI. 356 In short, 
he may be reckoned *omni-scriptive or pangraphiec. 1851 
J. B. Hume Undine §& Viking u.ii.in Poems of early years 
19 Mid-centre of the Universe, all feeling, eye and ear 
In *Omnisentience poised, he lives throughout the total 
sphere. 1835 Soutneyv Doctor xciit. Ll. 193 Which in its 
“omnisignificance may promise anything, and yet pledges 
the writer to nothing. 1743 S. Bovse Poems 111, Thee, great 
omniscient *omnispective Power ! Thee first and last,—tbee 
only, ladore! 1890 Classical Rev. Oct, 381/1 In this sense 
it (the Infinitive] may be called timeless = *omnitemporal. 
| 3656 Brount Glossogr., "Onrnitenent,.. that contains all 
things. 1855 Baceuor Lit. Stud., Couper (1879) 1. 264 A 
vague, literary, “omnitolerant idleness, 1 rere Dict, 
Afusic 1. 517 The ‘*omnitonie’ system (of Fétis], whose 
inain principle is that harmonic combinations exist by which 
any given sound may be resolved into any key and any 
mode. 1656 Biount Glossogr., *Omnivagant, wandring 
every where, that runs up and down in all places. 1892 L. 
Meanie Violet Sfoses U1, xxiii. 200 Vice was omnivagant 
and reigned supreme, 1607 Q. Davies Suunta Totalis 
(1878) 17 Which Sonne is but the Sires Intelligence, 
Making another one *Omnivalence. big — Moly Rooder2 
Is Sinne so strong, or so *Omniualent, That hy Her pow'r; 
thy pow’r is vanquished? 1973 J. Ross #ratricide 1. 236 
(MS.) By ocular proof of that omnivalent power. #3/d. 11 
o The dreadfal dungeon of *omnivalous pains. 1624 
RYwoon Guuatk. vill. 395 Tiberius Cesar builded that 
chamber, wherein were discovered the “omnivarious shapes 
of beastly and preposterous Inxuries. 1858 O. W. Hotmes 
Ant, Breakf.t, xi. 102, lam *omniverbivorous by nature 
and training. 1884 E. A. Aasorr Flatland u. xviii, *Omni- 
vidence is the attribute of God alone. a1661 FutLen 
Worthies t. (1662) 26 Not to pretend inspection into the 
1 Book of life, seeing all other books have come under their 
| *Omnividencie, 1861 Miss Beaurort Lgyfi. Sep. & Syr. 
Shrines \. v.99 Vhe hawk signifying *omnivision, and the 
| searabzeus, chiefly typical of creation and of the world. 1656 
aout Glossogr., *Omnivolen?, that willetb or desireth all 
things, 

Omniana (pmni,2'na).  [f. L. onzis all, omnia 
all things +-ana.] Notes or scraps of information 
about everything, er about all (or very many) 
kinds of things; ‘ana’ of all kinds. Also attrid, 

1807 W. Taviog in Robberds Afem. 11. 185 Now it is only 
in the Atheneum that 1 get at the ovmiana passing in your 
brain. 1824 Soutuev Le?t, (1856) IL]. 426, 1 should ver: 
well like to edit Sir 1. Browne’s works.. and add suc 

; Omniana notes as my stores may enable me to furnish, 
| Omnibenevolent, etc. : see OsiN1-. 

Omnibus (¢-mnibds), sd. and a, [a. F. omnibus 
(¢1828, in Dict. Acad. 1835), a. L. omstbes ‘ for 
all’, dative pl. of omnis all, in Fr. phrase voiture 
omnibus = veiture pour tous, ‘vehicle for all’.] 
Ws Ba 

1. A four-wheeled public vehicle for carrying 
passengers, with the inside seats extending along 
the sides, and the entrance at the rear, and with or 
without seats on the roof; usually plying along 
a fixed ronte. (Colloq. shortened to Bus.) 

1829 Sumuisecer Alem, to Chairnran of Board of Stamps 
3 Apr. 5, am.. engaged in building 2 Vehicles after the man- 
ner of the recently established French Onutidus, which when 
completed 1 purpose starting on the Paddington road. 1829 
Saunders’ Newsletter, The new vehiele, called the omnibus, 
commenced running this morning [4 July] from Paddington 
to the City. 1830 ///st. in Ann. Ree. 188/1 A barricade was 
formed across the street by one of those long coaches to 
which the Parisians have given the name of Oumnidus 1834 


clauses. 


OMNIFARIOUS. 


L. Rrrenme Wand, by Seine 179 note, A steam omnibus has 
also begun pony regularly on the crowded thoroughfare of 
the Cily Road, 1835 Makryat Ol/a Podr. vi. (Rtldg.) zo 
Omnibuses, diligences, or cars, which are attached to the .. 
steam-tugs. 2862 B. Tavcor F/ome & Abr. Ser. 1. viii. 
397, | was put down at the station, where omnibnses were in 
waiting. 1881 Grant Waite Eng, Within & Without iv. 
79.The London omnibus, or ‘bus as it is universally called.. 
1S re “a a mere ugly square box on wheels, 
» fig 

1831 W. lavine in Life § Leti, (1864) LF. 455 ‘Uhe great 
reform omnibus [the Reform Bill] moves but slowly. 1894 
J. il. Overton Eng. Ch. 19th Cent. rat His [Arnold's] 
scheme of making the Chureh a sort of theological omnibus 
never took any definite shape. 

= Omnibus-box: sce B, 2, 

1848 Tuackeaay Van, Fair vi, Having just arrived from 
the onmnibus at the opera, 

3. Glass-making. (See quot.) 

1875 Kaicur Dict, Mech, Omnibus, 1. (Glass-making) 
A sheet-iron cover for articles in a leer or annealing-arch, in 
order to protect them from drafts of air. . 

4. A man or boy who assists a waiter at an hotel, 
restaurant, etc. 

31888 Star 11 Aug. 4/5 To pay to what is known in a 
restaurant as an ‘omnibus’, i.e. a lad that clears the tables. 
1897 Daily News 19 June 2/6 Omnibuses .. apprentices— 
who wait on the waiters, 

5. attrib. and Contb., as omnthus-cad (Cap 2 3), 
-driving adj., -fashiow adv., -riding adj., trade, 
traffic, wheel; ommnibus-man, the driver or con- 
ductor of an omnibus. 

1834 Tait's a Feb. 41/1 The omnibus trade became téo 

H 


| flourishing to be limited to what are called the ‘metropolis 


toads’, 1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs xlix, A sceptical audi- 
ence of omnibus-cads and nursemaids, 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr, wy, xvi, Omnibus-driving expressions. 1868 Less. Alid. 
Age2 The rattle of omnibus wheels running down to the 
railway station. 1884 Daily Mews 19 Sept. 5/2 ‘Ibe rail- 
ways must unite the facilities of omnibus traffic with their 
preeier speed. 1900 /é/d. 12 Nov. 6/6 For the benefit of the 

mnibusmen’s Supaiannuation lund. 

B. adj. 

1. Relating to or serving for numerous distinct 
objects at once; comprising a large number of 
items or particulars: e.g. an omuzbus dill, clause, 
order, faculty, 

1857 an Here Beitrége XXU. 163 Onunibus-dilds, bills 
which contain laws dissimilar in their character and pur- 
poses. 1884 Western Daily Press 22 Feb. 5/5 The Corpora- 
tion Omnibus Bill has been rejected. 1887 Pad! Afall G. 
15 Aug. 2/1 The Revenue Bill which Mr. Goschen introduced 
..is an omnibus bill of four parts, dealing with Customs, 
Taxes, Stamps, Excise, and Miscellaneous, in twenty-six 

sei Boston (Mass,) Frul. 16 Feb. 6/4 The instrue- 
tions moved... to the Conference Committee upon the 
omnibus Territorial hill, 1891 Daily News 1 Oct. 5/6 There 
is what is called an ‘omnibus resolution ' embracing a whole 
programme of reforms. 1900 Durhant Diozes. Gas, Feb. 10 
Omnibus Faculty for 1899 for the following works. 

2. spec. a. Omutbus box,a name given to large 
boxes on the pit tier in some theatres and opera- 
honses, appropriated to a number of subscribers. 
b. Omatbus train [after F. train omnibus (Hatz.)], 
a railway train stopping at all the stations on the 
route. ¢. In electrical works, applied to a bar, 
wire, etc. through which passes the whole of the 


| current proceeding from the source. 


1853 H. D. Wonrr Pict, Span. Life 50 Some .. are hired 
for the season by families, while others are omnibus boxes, 
or let off in ephemeral places, 1864 B. Lumiev Reminisce. 
Opera t5 (The great * Tamburini Row ‘at opening of Opera 
season Baik The famous omnféus boxes were filled, towards 
the conelusion of the opera, with the fashionable allies of 
the coalition. /é/d, 16 The whole party of the noble and 
fashionable occupants of the omnibus boxes leaped on the 
stage... The gallant chevaliers of the ‘omnibns” swayed 
their hats triumphantly and shonted ‘Victory {°" 1882 
Serjt. Bartantine Z£.zcfer. 1. 295 He was in the omnibus 
box at the opera, 1893 Manc. Symonps Doge's Faru: 164 
We .. were advised .. to travel to Padua by the ordinary 
omnibus train, and let the specials go by. 1894 Times 1 
Jan. 7/5 A duster was found lying on the terminal .. whic! 
was connected with the omnibus har, and the deceased 
had, it was stated, left the omnibus plug on when it ought 
to have been off. , ‘ 

Hence Omnibus v. sonce-wd. (a) To ontnibus it, 
to travel by omnibus; (4) to ps in an omnibus. 

1836 Cot. Hawken Diary (1893) IL. 111, 1 was obliged to 
cab it, omnibus it, and run it the whole morning. 1886 
Tinsley’s Mag, Sept. z27 The other day 1 was omnibused 
with a bore, . J 

Omnicausality to Omni-essence: sceOmnt-. 


Omniety: see OuNeEITy. 
Omnifarions (pmniféoriss), 2. [f. L. omrni- 


fari-us (f. Omyi- all: cf. mudsfarious) + -ovs.] 


Of all kinds or forms; exceedingly various; relat- 
ing to or dealing with all kinds of things. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1m. xv. (1732) 135 That all the 
Species of things..came first out of the Earth, by the omni- 
farious attempt of the particles of the matter upon one 
another. 1678 Cuowortn /utedl. Syst. 1. i § 25. 26 The 
Confused Chaos of Omnifarious Atoms. 1708 J. Puiirs 
Cyder 1. 209 If Thou .. omnifarious Drinks wou'dst brew. 
1838-9 Hactam /7/st, Zt. 11. 11. & § 22 A nind capacious of 
omnifarions erndition, 

Ilence Omnifa‘rionsness. 

1806 W. Taytor in Rohberds Afew, 11. 127 In the nude 
cypherableness of the story and in the omnifariousness of 
the language. 

Omniferous, etc.: see Ount-, > 


OMNIFIC. 


Omunifie (pmnifik), ¢ [f. med. or mod. L. 
omnific-us, {. OMNI- + -ficws making.] Making all 
things; all-creating. : 

1667 Mitton /, £. vit. a17 Silence, i troubl'd waves, and 
thou Deep, peace, Said then th'Omaific Word, 1778 PAd. 
Sure, S. fred. 441 Who attribute to climate an omnifick 
influence upon the fine arts, 1868 Mineman S/. Manl's vi. 
115 The creation of the world by one Omnific God. 

Henee Omni-fieness (Batley vol. 11, 1727). 

So Omni‘ficent a. = OsNIFIC. 

186a Mas. Sprip Last Vrs. /ud. 178 Visvuarma, the car- 
penter of the gods, hut properly the omntjicent, in his haste 
cut his finger. . i 

Omniforni (pnniffim), a. , late L. oveni- 
Sorm-is, {, Oxtnt- + Jorma shape, form: see -FORM.] 
Of all forms or shapes; taking any or every form ; 
exhibiting or comprising every variety of form. 

1647 1. More Song of Soult. u ix, This is that ancient 
Eidos omniform, 1691-8 Nonris Pract, Disc. (17112) IM. 
3455 If the Soul be united to this omni-form Essence of God. 
1744 BeRkeey Siris § 281 The living fire, the living, omni- 
form seminary of the world, and other expressions., occurring 
in the ancient and Platonic philosophy. 1888 //arfer’s Mag, 
Apr. 760 Thou omniform and most mysterious Sea. 

So Omnifo‘rmal a. = prec.; + Omnifo'rmist 
il conformist], one who assumes all forms or 
fashions, one who conforms lo all, 

1683 FE, Hooker Pref. Pordage's Alystic Div, 559 To be- 
come all things to all men, with the Doctor of the Ccciies, 
that Omniformist. 1839 Baitry Festus xix. (1848) 218 The 
stars..Stand clustered into omniformal spheres, 

Omniformity (¢maiffumiti).  [f. late 1. 
omnifornr-1s (see prec.) + -ITY.] The quality of 
being omniform; the being of all forms, 

1644 Harowicn in Toler, Disappr, 4 Cond, (1670) 26 We 
have undertaken .. the establishment of Uniformity, and 
how can that stand with this Omniformitie .. 1 understand 
not, "ay H, Morr Song of Sout tu. u. xliv, The soul... By 
her own Centrall omaiformity Brings forth in her own a 
when ought doth move her. 170: Norris Ideal iWorld 1, v. 
aaa Containing some modal account of the Divine Ideality 
or Omniformity, 1816 Coteripce Lay Serm. 346 Sym- 
bolizing the unity of nature, while it represents the omni- 
formity of her delegated functions, 

O-mniformness = pree. (Belley vol. IT, 1727). 

Omnify (¢-mnifsi), v.  [f. Ouni- + -Fy.J 

+1. trans. To make everything of; to account 


as allin all. Ods. 

16ax Wann Seri, Christ all (1862) 3 That he might .. 
magnify or rather, as you see (Col. iii, 11] omnify his Lord 
and Master Christ, 1668 Howe Si/ess, Righteous (1845) 89 
oe of self; and maguifying (1 may call it omaifying) 
oO! 

2. To render universal. 

3810 Corenincs in Lit, Kent, (1838) U1. a21 Omnify the 
disputed point into n transcendant, and you may defy the 
opponent to lay hold of it. 1896 Chicago Advance 10 Dec. 
839 If, in all‘ well-to-do’ circles, the family wish to be omnified, 
to give money to real prisoners of poverty or disease, 

+Omniga‘therum. 0s. Also 5 omne- 
gadrium, 6 omni-gatharum, omnegatherum ; 
Se.6 omnigatherome, -rine, 7 omnigad(d)rum, 
g omne-gathberum. [f. Omni- + GATHER v, + 
sunt after L.sbs.] = OMNIUM GATHERUM ; sf¢c. in 
Scottish burgh records, ‘a name given to the unin- 
corporated craftsmen of a burgh’ (Jam. ee 2). 

14.. Hoccievein 3B. AL, Addit, ALS, 2406a (Wks. E. E. T.S, 
Introd. 30 note) Omnegadrinm. 18364 Turner /erdad 1. 

‘ob, Dioscorides of whom he [Pliny] hath conuryed so much 
fBsned stuf into hys omnigatherum. 1579-80 Nortu Plut- 
arch (1676) 492 They [Souldiers] were a rash confused 
multitude of Omalgatherum together, having no reason nor 
patience, e592 G, Harvey 3rd Lett, in Shaks. Adlusion 
Bks. 1. (1874) 131 A Rayler, a beggar, an Omnigatherum, 
a Se an ort 1603 Sia C, Hevnon Yud, Astrol. xxi. 423 
The rest of his hotch-potch and omnigatherum against 
Astrologie. 1604 Burgh Records Stirling 17 Dec. (1887) 112 
Thair salbe joyned, yeirlie, to the counsall of this burgh, 
tua of the ald merchand bailleis, and tua of the om. 
gaddrunt, as extraordiner persones of counsall. 1642 did. 
a8 Nov. 184 The toun sall pay yeirtie £4, the guild brethren 
£20, the crafis £20, the maltmen £10, and the omnigadrum, 
viz, the weichtis, maissones, coupares, litstares, glassin- 
wrichtis, sklaitteris, gairdneris, the soume of ten pundis 
yelrlie. 2650 Féid. (1889) 302 The mechanikis and omni- 
gadrum, 3819 W. Tennant Papisfry Storm'd (1827) 97 
And terrour garr'd them loup pell-mell..In omne-gatherum 
at that bell. 

Omni'gener, ¢. rare". [a. late L. omnigener 
(in Gloss, Cyrill.) of every kind, f. Omn1- + genus, 
gener- kind.] = next. 

1857 Nat, Mag. 1. 371 Bulwer Lytton who on the whole 
has achieved the omnigener ultimate success, 4 

Omnigenous (pmni-dzinas), a. [f. L. omni. 
gen-us of all kinds (f. overrd- all- + genus kind) + 


-0us,} Of all kinds, 

1650 B. Discolfintinfum a8, 1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Meterodoxous, Incongrous, Omnigenous, 
Pluranimous. £766 G. Cannixa Anti-Lucretius WW. aia 
Spinoza, known too well to fame, Who dar'd a God omnie 
genous to frame. 1814 Coxenipcr Lett, fo ¥. Aenyon 
(1895) 640 A miraculous combination of erudition, broad, 
deep, and omnigenous, 1859 Zines aa Mar. 9/5 Nationa 
Museums and universal omnigenous collections and reser. 
voirs of all conceivable things, : 

+ Henee Omni*genonsness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Omnigerent to Omniperfect : see Ount-. 
Omnipotence (pmni-péiéns).  [ad. Inte L. 

omnipotentia, {, ommtpotent-em : scee-eNce. Cf. F. 
omntpotence (1537 in Matz-Darm.).J] The quallty 


111 


of being omnipotent ; infinite or unlimited power ; 
almightiness. a. strictly, as an altribule of deity; 
hence God himself, = ‘the Omnipotent’. 

1566 Gascotcne Jocarta ut. Chorus, Who thinks that 


| 


lous the maker of vs nll, .. Hath not in hym omnipotence { 


also ‘Ifo guide and hme all things here below? 1604 
Marston sind, & Afediu. Wks, 1856 1. 36 Tossing up A grate- 
fall spirit to Omnipotence. 1651 Honnrs Letiath, un. xxxk 
187 margin, ‘The Right of Gods Soveraignty is derived from 
his Omnipotence, 1745 Porr Odyss. 1.78 And will Omnipo- 
tence neglect to save The suffering virtue of the wise and 
brave? 3892 Westcorr Gospel of Life 218 Omnipotence is 
simply the power of fulfilling the absolute law of perfection 
as it is renlised, 

b. ger. as an attribute of pezsons or things; 


hence /raisf. nn omnipotent force or agency. 
¢3590 Marcowr Faust, t. 5a Oh, what a world of profit and 


delight, Of power, of honour, of omnipotence, oe to. 


the studious artizan! a167q CLanenvon //ist, Keb, x. § 1a 
The Omnipotence of an Ordinance of Parliament, confirme: 
all that was this way done. 1818 Ryaon CA. Siar. wv. xciii, 
Opinion an omnipotence,—whose veil Mantles the earth 
with darkness, until right And wrong are accidents. 1889 
Daily News 3 
which means its supremacy over the law, 

+Omni‘potency. Oés. _ [ad. late L. omni. 
potentia; sce prec, and -ENCY.] =prec. 8. strictly, 
as an altribute of detly. 

€ 1470 G, Asuny Active Policy 218 God of his omnipotencie 
Hath brought you now forth to our grete comfort. 1565 
Even Decades 311 To declare his omnipotencie & wisedome, 
3684 T. Burnet 7A, Earth u, 69 ‘Tis a great step to omni- 
potency; and ‘tis hard to define what miracles, on this side 
creation, require an infinite power. @1703 Burkitt On N. 7, 
Alatt, xiv. 15 All things being equally easy to omnipotency, 

b. generally: sce prec. b. 

1604 Jas. 3 Counterdi. (Arb) 107 Such is the miraculous 
omnipotencie of our strong tasted ‘I'obacco, as it cures alt 
sorts of diseases, 1639 Drauss. or Hawtin. Memora Wks. 
(1711) 189 It is answered, that the parliament and general 
assembly have an omnipotency and arhitrary power. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 467 Faith..hath a kind of 
omnipotency in it; it is able to do all things. h 5 

Omnipotent (pmni‘pétént), a. (a, F. onties- 
potent (11-1athe, in Lilweé), ad. L. omntpotent-ent, 
f. Omnt- + Zotens, -ent-em able, powerfal.] 

1. Strictly sail of God (or of a deity) or His 
attributes: Almighty, infinite in power. 

¢1314 Guy MWarw. (1887) p. 398 On Tesu omnipotent... He 
poust wip dreri mode. cnyes Cuaucra Wifes Pr 423 
As helpe me verrry god omnipotent. £1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon i. 37 By god omnypotente I wolde lever have 
loste my castell, 1526 Tinpate Rev. xix. 6 Sayinge: 
Alleluya, for god omnipotent [Wyctir, almixy) hath raigned. 
1664 Stinuixcri. Orig, Sacr. m. ti. § 1 A production of it 
hy the omnipotent Will and Word of God. 
Crusoe t. xv, T told him .. That he [God] was Omnipotent, 
could do every Thing for us. 1870 Bavant fliad I. i. 5a 
Whether the word of Jove omnipotent Be false or true. 

2. gen. All-powerful; having full or absolute 
power or authority; having unlimited or very 
great power, force, or influence; exceedingly 


slrong or mighty, 

1598 Suaks, Merry i. v.v.8 O omnipotent Louc, how 
nere the God drew to the complexion of a Goose. 1778 
Burne Lett, fo Dk. Richmond (1844) VW. 75 The tories an 
courtiers are powerful there, but not omnipotent. 1822 
Scorr Mige/ vi, The Duke of Buckingham, the omnipotent 
favourite both of the King and the Prince of Wales. 1879 
Faovupe Cesar viii. he Senate was thus made omni- 
potent and jevetpoitsi he, . 

b. humorously. Capable of anything; 
paralleled; ttter, arrant; huge, ‘mighty’. 
ALMIGHTY 2 9.) 

1596 Suans. 1 /fen. /V,1, ii, tar This is the most omni- 

tent Villaine, that ever cryed, Stand, to a true man. 1596 
Nese Have with yon Wks, (Grosart) 111. 51 Farre more 
boystrous and cumbersome than a pair of Swissers omni- 
potent galeaze breeches, - ; 

3. aéso/, or as sb. An omnipotent being; sfee. 
(with éhe) the Almighty, God. 

1601 Dotman La Primand. Jr. Acad. (1618) 111. 639 In 
such sort as it pleaseth the Omnipotent to make them 
worthy. 1667 Mitton 2’, £. 1. 49 Who durst defic th’ Omni- 
potent toArms, 1829 J. Mitcer Siéy/'s Leaves |. 288 What 
can an Omnipotent find in the session of his power, an 
Omniscient in the possession of his wisdom, Lut that love 
a, 1898 G. Mereortn Odes Fr, Hist. 6a The open mind, 

he Omnipotent’s prime gift. 

Hence + Omnipotentness = OMNIPOTENCE. 

37az Batvey vol. Hi. | 

i Omnipotentiary, a. Obs. rare—'. ff L. 
omnifotentia OMNIPOTENCE + -ARV.] Of, belong- 
ing to, or involving omnipotence ; omnipotent. 

1659 D. Pett fonpr. Sea 521 That the cessation of., 
Tempests, is hy, through, and from an ., uncontroulahle 
omnipotentiary power that is in God. a 

Omni potently, adv. [f.Omnirotext +-Ly?.] 
In an omnipotent manner; with almighty or un- 
limited power; nlmightily. 

a164: Br, Mountacu Acts & Afon, (1642) 410 Another 
impious heresie of Fatall Necessity, over and upon all 
things, which do omnipotently come to passe. a 1711 KEN 
Hymmnotheo Poet. Wks. rzat 111. 294 Fools, who from God 
omnipotence detract, Think atoms can omnipotently act. 
1819 Blackw, Mag lV. It is perhaps on persons such as 
T that nature most omnipotently works, 

Omnipresence (pmniypre-zéns), [f-asnext : see 
-ENCE.] The fact or quality of being omnipresent, 
a. strictly, as an attribute of God, ele.: see OUNT- 


PRESENT a. 


un- 
(CE 


1719 De For | 


Apr. 4/8 The omnipotence of Parliament, 


| preesent-em PRESENT.] 


, that a capable agent siakes himself omnipresent, 


OMNISCIENCE. 


1601 Dracon & Watken Spirits & Divels 89 An omni- 
presence, or,.an incorporeity, is truely in God. 1 Grace 


| Crt. Gentiles w. 288 Neat to God's Eternitic folluws his 


Immensitie or Omnipresence, which denotes his presence in 
althings and al spaces, 1725 Watts Logic n.\v, §2 Questions 
which may be raised about his own Divine Essence or Sub. 
stance, his Immensity or Omnipresence. 1885, 1. Anpott 
in Chr, World Pulpit XXVAI. 179 Most Christians do 
not believe in the omnipresence of God; they only believe 
in Mis ubiquity. 
b. generally; see OMNIPRESENT b, 

axBaz Snet.rey Tri. Life 343 The bright omnipresence Of 
morning Hireegh the orient cavern flowed. 1863 Gro, Ettot 
Komola t. ix, The omnipresence of casualties .. threatened 
all projects with futility. 1899 bVeste. Gaz.9 Aug. x/a The 
most vivid impression to which the foreigner is subjected 
lin England] is..that of the omnipresence of advertising. 

+Omnipre‘sency. 0s. [f. med. Scho. L. 
omnipresentia (Du Cange), £. omntpraesent-em;: 
see next and -ENCY.] = prec, 

1647 H. Money Song of Soul Notes 156/2 If we forsake this 
apprehension of the omnipresency of Ahad, God and al! 
things else will prove mere bodies. 1664 — A ntid, Jdolatry 
vii. 84 That they [images of the saints} have at least a 
terrestriall Omniprecency, which no..invisible Power..has 
but onely God. 2682 Sin ‘I. Browne Chr, Mor. an. § 9 
Delight to be alone and single with omnipresency, 

Omnipresent (pmnijpre-zént), a. [f. med. 
Schol. L, ommipresent-em (Da Cange), f. Ount- + 
/ Present at the same time 
in all places; everywhere present. @. In the strict 


or absolute sense; chiefly said of the Deity. 

1610 Witter f/exapla Dan. 237 It is proper to the divine 
nature to be infinite, omnipotent, omnipresent. @i7it Ken 
Christophil Poet, Wks, 17a1 1. 426 Thou while below wer't 
yeton high, ph ei Deity. 1794 Cotenipce Keliy, 
AMusings 105 There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnifie. 1885 L. Assort in Chr. World Pulpit XXVUM 
179 God is not vbiquitous, but omnipresent, and never 
through all eternity’ can you and T be nearer to Him than 
we are at this moment. 

b. In more general or weakened sense. 
, 43711 Ken féymnarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 40. A Spirit 
in our Bulk resides, Which all our Force corporeal guides; 
There omnipresent reigns. 1866 Gro. Extor ¥, //olt xxxi, 
Tt was a maxim which he repeated after the great Putty, 


1867 


| Baner Mile Tridut. xix, (1872) 334 The hird is omnipresent, 


Hence Omnipresentners = OMNIPRESENCE, 

t7az Baivey vol. HW. | 

di Omniprese-ntial, a. Obs. rare", [f. med, 
L. omnipresentia (see above) +-AL.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or involving omnipresence. 

@ 3736 Soutn Sern. (1744) VE. i, 22 But his omnipresential 
filling all things being an inseparable property of his divine 
nature, always agreed to him, 

Omunipre‘sently, adv. [f. Ounirresent + 
-LY2,.] In an omnipresent manner; so as Io be 


| everywhere present. 


nothing of making a specialty of omniscience. 


17or Norns /deal World 1. iii, 137 He exists every way 
infinitely, and tberefure both eternally nod omnipresently. 
1863 A. B. Grosant Smal? Sins 30 No principle inter. 
penetrates the word of God more omnipresently than this. 

Omniprevalent/pmni,previlént),a. [f,Ount- 
+ PREVALENT, ofter L. type *omnipravalent-em.] 

1. All-prevailing ; having all power or influence. 

21661 Fucrer Worthies, Surrey (1840) 111. 210 Being 
chaplain to the earl of Dunbar, then omni-prevalent with 
ee ‘ ‘ 

2. Prevailing everywhere; universally prevalent. 

21849 Por Longfeliow's Ballads Wks, 1864 111. 367 The 
combination of the two omni-prevalent ideas. 1883 Coves 
Brogen (1884) 35 Some form of worship is omniprevalent. 

Omniprudent, etc. : see Oun1-, 

+ Omnire-gency. 04s. [f. Ount- + Recencr.] 
All-ruling condition ; universal rule. 

1616 Buttoxar Eng. Expos., Ommniregencie, the hauing 
all authoritie in ones owne hands. #3664 Hevin Lawa 
(2668) 156 He could not govern there with such an absolute 
Omni-regency, as he had done in the Families of private 
Gentlemen. a 1670 Hacket Adp. I itliams 1. (1692) 28 The 
omni-regency of Divine Providence is the tree of Life in the 
midst of the garden of the world, nae 

+Omni‘scian, Oés. nonce-wd. [f. L. ommniset- 
us (see OMNISCIOUS) + -AN.] One who professes 


to know everything. 

1593 G, Haavny Pierce's Super. 188 [He] would be thought 
to.. know all thinges, like Jarchas,.. and Salomon, the 
archpatrons of our new Omniscians. 

Omuniscience (pmni‘féns, -iéns), [ad. med. 
Schol. L. ommiscientia (Du Cange), f. OMNI- + 
sctentia knowledge: see -ENcR. Cf. mod.F. ommi- 
science (1762 in Dict, Acad.).] The quality of 
being omniscient. a. Strietly: Infinite knowledge ; 
hence transf. the omniscient Being, the Deity. 

r61a_ T. Tavion Comm. Titus u ae omniscience .. 
searcheth the heart, discoucreth the thoughts. 1646 Sin T. 
Browse /reud, Ep. 282 “Tis a professed and authentick 
obscurity, unknown to all but to the omniscience of the 
Almighty. 1714 Anpison Sfect. No. 315 P4 The Survey of 
the whole Creation..is x Prospect wortby of Omniscience. 
3836 Hor. Sith Tin Tremp. (1876) 271 To assist Omni- 
science with his Counsels, and lend a helping hand to 
Omnipotence, 4 

b. lyperbolically: Universal knowledge. 

a 1043 Syp. Surruin J. Todhonter H/ri/tam IF ‘hereeld (1876) 
I. xxi. 410 [Said of Whewell)' Science is his forte, 
science is his foible’, 1852 THACKERAY 
A foible of Mr, Eolt's.. was omniscience. | 
aurv Stud, Chaucer II. vy. 179 Men at 


OMNISCIENCY. 


+Omni'sciency. Os. [f. as prec., or from 
next + -ENCY.] = prec. hb a 

2640 Futter Joseph's Coa? (1867) 62 God, in the omnisci- 
ency of His wisdom, surveyed the latitude of all occurrences, 
2681 GLANVILLE Sadducismus 11, (1726) 464 That Intellectual 
Omnisciency, which contains all the Natures and Ideas of 
things, 1734 E. Ersxine Seri. Wks, 1871 {1. 253 My 
eternity and omnisciency are as much in him as in myself. 


Omniscient (pmni‘fént, -iént), ¢. [ad. mod. L. 
omnisctens, -enl-em, substituted for med.L. omni- 
scius (OMNIscioUS) under the influence of ovzi- 

- scientia (see prec.), the substituted element being 
L. seéens, -ent-em pr. pple. ‘knowing’, Grotius 
De Ver. Rel. Chr. uses both omnisctus and omei- 
setens. So ¥. ovevtscient (1737 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, Knowing all things, all-knowing, infinite in 
knowledge, a. Strictly: esp. of God. ‘ 

2604 R. Cawoary Zable Alph., Onmi-scient, knowing all 
things. ¢ 1615 Bacon Adz, to Villiers Wks. 1879 I. 510 By 
no means trust to your own judgement alone; for no man 
is omniscient. 2700 Drvoen J'alanton § Are. mt. 2054 This 
law the Omniscient Power was pleased to give, That every 
kind should by succession live. 2781 Cowpre Yruch 227 
With averted eyes the omniscient Judge Scorns the base 
hireling. 1857 i. Miture Zest, Rocks iv. 154 Inspiration 
does hot make men omniscient. | 4 

b. Hyperbolically: Having universal or very 
extensive knowledge. 

1797 Boswai. Yoknson 5 Apr. an. 1776 ote, A gentleman 
len his extraordinary stores of knowledge,..stiled omni- 
scient, 2871 L, Strenen Player. Eur, (1894) x. 251, [ was 
roused by avery pleasant meeting with the most omniscient 
of mountaineers. ae 

2. absol, or as sb. An omniscient being or per- 
son: sec. (with the), the Deity, God. 

1794 Cotenipce Destiny of Nations iv, Those blind mai. 
scients. 2856 R. A. VaucHan Afysticr (2860) I]. 232 This 
divine order, which the Omniscient hath established and 
maintains. 

Hence Omnisoientness = OMNISCIENCE. 

yza7 Baitey vol, 11. 

mnisciently, adv, [f. prec. + -Ly¥2] In 
an omniscient manner ; with universal knowledge. 

1856 Weaster, Onniscientdy, hy omniscience. 1889 Univ. 
Rev, Mar. 362 Both are omnisciently silly, 

+Omuniscious, a. Obs. [f. med. Schol. L. 
omnisci-us all-knowing (f. Ouni- + sei-ve to know: 
cf. L. nescius, inscius, etc.) + -0US.] = OMNISCIENT. 


7588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl, 84 Schoolemen may Phan- | 


tastically dreame .. of .. diuers putatiue wisemen, even in 
that omniscions, and omnisufficient veine. 1628 Br. Hate 
Old Relig. 139 It is an Omnipresent and Omniscious God 
with whom wee deale. 1728 Foxton tr. Burnet's Re-surv, 
Mosaic Creat. in Earbery tr. Burnet's St. Dead 47 Omni- 
scions Providence, knowing all these things, accommodates 
itself to the various Orders of humane ‘Things. 


Omnisciturient to Omnispective: see 
Ount-. 

t+Omnist (pmnist). xonce-wd. [irreg. f. L. 
omnis all + -13T.] (See quot.) 


1839 Baiwey Fests viii. (1848) 98, I am an omnist, and 
believe ia all Religions, 

t Omnisnfii'cience. Os. rare—'. [f. as next 
+ -ENCE.] = next, 

1660 Stantey Hist, Philos. 1x. (1701) 383/2 Panarceia, 
omai-sufficience, endued with parts sufficient for totality. 

+ Omnisufficiency, Oés. rare, [f. as next 
+ -ENcY.] The quality of being ‘ omnisufficient’ ; 
all-sufficiency. 

1577 Furxe Confui, Purg.97 Wilt thou nener acknowlédge 
the omnisufficiency of the benefite of mans redemption by 
the sonne of God? 262a Doxne Seon. xvi. 156 ‘To find an 
Omnisufficiency in onrselves is an Intrusion, an Usurpatioa 
upon God. [2876 Lowett. Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 242 
Amid the pedantic farrago of his |J. Harvey's] omni-suffi- 
ciency (to borrow one of his own words) we come suddenty 
upon passages whose .. purity of diction reminds us of 
Landor.)} ? F 

+ Omnisuffi'cient, 2. Oés. or rare. [ad. 
med, or mod.L. type *omzdsufficient-em all-suffic- 
ing, f. OMNI- + sufficient-em, pr. pple. of suffictre 
to SurFice.] _All-sufficient, all-sufficing. 

2543 Becon New Year's oe in Early Wks, (1843) 34a 
Take me alone for thy omnisufficient Saviour, 2602 W. Paahy 
Trav, Sir A. Sherley (1863) 17 The truth thereof .. is a 
warrant omnisufficient for the report. az625 Boys Wés, 
(1630) 586 His passion was an Omnisnfficient sacrifice for 
the sinnes of the whole world. a@ 2670 Hacket Adp, Williams 
1. (1693) 103 These Staffs princes must lean upon, being.. 
such Masters as are neither omni-sufficient, nor independent, 

Omnitemporal to Omnitonie: see Oxnt-, 

Omnitnde (pmuitizd). rare. [f. Omni- + 
-TUDE, after L, type *omnitudo.| The fact of 
being all, ‘allness’, universality; ‘the all’, the 
whole, the total sum. 

2839 Battev Festus xxviii, (1848) pip tlotdtie in itself the 
omnitude of Being. ¢ 2840 Sin W. Hamitton Logic App, 
(1866) I, 281 Some, though always in a certain degree in- 
definite, is definite so far as it excludes omnitude. 1896 
Scotsman 25 June 6/2 He spoke..with accuracy, authority, 
and omnitude of knowledge. 

Omnium (¢mnidm). [a. L. omrtem ‘of all 
(things, sorts, etc.)’, genitive pl. of ois all. In 
sense I, also, onium gatherum, which may have 
been the original appellation.] 

1. Stock Exch. Vhe aggregate amount (at market 
price) of the parcels of different stocks and other 


112 


considerations, formerly offered by Government, in 
raising a loan, for each unit of capital (i.c. every 
hundred pounds) subscribed. 

‘The subscribers to the Loan..are entitled not only to 
hold their share in the capital [the funded loan], hut to an 
annuity for ten years, and to the right of receiving a certain 
number of Lottery tickets on advantageous terms. The 
may sell their capital to one person, their annuity toa second, 
and their right to the tickets to'a third. ‘Ihe value of all 
these interests together is called Onzszune: and, in order to 
ohtain a ready subscription, it ought to amount to ro2/, or 
upwards, on s0o/, of capital. This difference is called the 
donus to the subscribers’. (Encycl, Brit. (1797) sv. Fund.) 

2760 Corman Polly Honeycomb ii, The Omniums, eh, Miss | 
I like the Omniums, and don’t care how large a premium 
I give for them, 2770 C, Junner Placid Manu. vi, Her 
head was as full nits wealth, scrip, omnium, consols, and 
lord-mayors shews. 2775 T. Mortimza Ev, man his own 
Broker 163 Omnium is the whole subscription undivided; and 
is known in the Alley by the name of Omnium Gatherum, 
ni cant phrase for, all together. 2783 J. Aoams IWés. (1853) 
VILL, x17 (Stanf.) The English omnium which at first was 
sold far eight or ten per ceat, profit, fell to one and a half. 
2810 Gretiiee List. Nat. Debt 392 The Omnium of this loan 
was at first at_a premium of a 
a discount. 1819 ‘I’. Mortimer Ge. Comn Dict. (ed. 2), 
Omnis, a term used among the Stock Jobbers to express 
all the articles included in the Contract between Govern. 
ment and the ariginal subscribers to a loan, which of late 
years has consisted generally of different proportions of 
three, and four per cent. Stock with a certain quantity of 
terminable annuities. 1832-52 MeCuttocu Cour. Dicd, 
8, v., In the loan of 36,000,0004 contracted for ge 18:5, 
the omnium consisted of 1307. 3 per cent. reduce annuities, 
44¢. 3 per cent. consols, and zo, 4 per cent. annuities, for 
each xoo/, subscribed, a 1860 Rules Stock Exch. in C. Fenn 
Eng. & For. Funds (1883) 120 The aay in English 
omnium and scrip shall be two days prior to the respective 
days of payment of each of the several instalments, . 

b. Colloquially npplied to other combined 
stocks the constitnents of which are capable of 
being dealt with separately. 

Thus ‘The London Extension Stock’ issued in July, 1894, 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, 
which could be divided into ordinary and preference tock, 
and gave a right to Debenture Stock on certain terms, was 
known on the Stock Exchange as ‘Sheffield Omnium’. 

2. (with allusion to prec.) ‘The whole sum of 
what one values or is interested in; one’s ‘all’. 

1765 Cotman Clandestine Marriage w. iii, ‘Tis my only 
wish at present, my omaium, as I may call it. 2828 Scorr 
Rob Roy xxii, You, that was your father's sum.total—his 
omaium—yon that might have been the first man in the first 
house in the first city. 

3. Applied to a large wagon (?carrying the 
whole of a opizan > possessions), 

1836 A, F, Garpinsa Zoolu Country 324 Still on the cum. 
brous omnium moves, By twelve or fourteen oxen towed. 


x cent. but soon fellto | 


| 
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4. ‘A piece of furnitnre with open shelves for | 


receiving ornamental articles, ete.’ (Cert. Dict.) 

Omnium gatherum (p-mnism gexdorim). 
colleg, Also hyphened ; and 6 omnium githerum, 
7 getherum, Cf. Oxnicaruerum. ff. L. om- 
nium (see prec.) + gatherum, a mock-Latin form 
from GATHER v. quasi ‘a gathering’,] 

1. A gathering of all sorts; a miscellaneous 
assemblage, collection, or mixture (of persons or 
things); a confased medley. 

2530 Caoxe Lei. to Cranmer (MS. Cott. Vit. B xiii. 123 b) 
Certayne subscriptions unto the kynge, wheroff sauff ij, 
there ye none worthe a botton, but be omnium gatheram, 
2600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 43 [The Jesuits] hane 
made religion ., a very hotch potch of omnium githerum, 
1608 Minocreton Fam. Love v. iii, A rout of amniam 
gatherums assembled by the title of the Family of Love. 
2683 Tryon Way to Health 543 The Apothecary had 
muster'd up his several Slops and compleated the Composi- 
tion of Omninmgatherum. 12776 J. Apams in Fan. Lett, 
(1876) 214 My letters to you are an odd mixture. They 
would appear to a stranger like the dish which is sometimes 
called omnium gatherum. 31830 Gar Lawrte T. ut vii. 
(1849) 107 Such an omnium gatherum as the inhabitants of 
a new settlement. 1863 Kinasugy 'Water Bad. iii. 126 Odds 
and ends, and omnium-gatherums, and this, that, and the 
other, enough to fill nine museums. 

+b. as adv. In a confused medley, promiscu- 
ously, Obs. 

1648 Merc, Acad, No. 2. 4 Being comeomninm gaiheruns 
into the Convocation-house. 2650 A. B, Mutat, Polenvo 28 
Whither we ganged as drunkenly reeling as the Ship, am- 
ninm gethernm, all together. a 

+2. A kind of dance in vogne in the 17the. Ods. 

4 2652 Baome New Acad, v. Wks. 1873 11. 210 Stri. Play 
then tous ensembles, Mek, That's the French name 
on't Uncle, ‘tis in Dutch call’d All-to-Mall; and I call it in 
English, Omnium Gathernm, ‘tis the daintiest daunce. 
@1654 Setoen Tadble-t, (Arb. 62 There has been nothing 
but French-more and the Cushion Dance, omnium gatherum, 
tolly, polly, hoite come toite, 

3. = OMNIUM f. 

2775 [see Omnium 1). 1793 W. Roarats Looker-on No. 54 
(794) iI. 305 With the omnium-gatherums, scri discounts, 
etc., it appeared that the funds and credit of Virtue were 
gradually rising, . 

Omnivagant to Omnivolent: see Osni-, 

Omnivorous (gmni-vores), a. [f. L. omnivor- 
us (f, OMNI- + -vorus devouring) + -ovs. Cf. F. 
onnivore (Buffon 18th ¢.).] All-devouring, 

-1. it. That devours or feeds on all kinds of 


food. (Opposed to carnivorous, herbivorous, etc.) 
2656 Brounr Glossogr., Omnivorous, that devours and 
eats all kind of things, 2819 W. Lawrence Phystod, (1848) 


OMOPLATOSCOPY. 


143 In a similar way we conclude man to he naturally 
omnivorous. 2867 F, Francais Angéing i. (1880) 40 The 
Chub is rather an omnivorous fish, 2881 Romanes in 
Nature No. 624. 554 Worms are omnivorous, dragging 
pieces of meat as well as leaves into their burrows for the 
purpose of eating them. 

2. fig. (Cf. senses of DEvouR 2.) 

1791 Burke Let. to Member Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 32 
He has not observed on the nature of vanity, who does not 
know that it is omnivorous; that it has no choice in its food. 
1863 Hawttioane Onur Old Home (1879) 183 An omnivorons 
appetite for everything strange and rare, 2877 ‘H. A. Pack’ 

Je Quincey 1. ix. 186 Hamilton, darkly metaphysical, om- 
nivorous of books, : 

So various nonce-words: Omnivora‘city [f. late 
L.omnivorax (Eugenius 7thc.)], Omnivoro'sity [f. 
OmMNivoRous: see -OSITY }, omnivorousness; Omni"- 
vorant a. [L. vordnt-em devouring], all-devouring, 
omnivorous; O-mnivore [a. F., cf. carnivore, ete], 
an omnivorous animal or person. 

2889 Spectator 24 Dec. 856 But for the ostrich-like *omni- 
voracity of the wealthy collector, the Literary Stock Ex- 
change might any day be convulsed with an ubiquitously 
resonant smash. 2852 C. W. H[osxins] Talpa 65 Every- 
where ‘The ye was omnipotent and *omnivorant. 1890 
Even. Post 8 Feb., Some of the interrogated were vege- 
tarians, and some “omnivores, 1896 Jessorp Frivo/a viii. 
343 With the *omnivorosity (what a beautiful word !) of 
youth I eagerly devoured them. 

Omni-vorously, aaz. [f. Ounivorovs + -Ly2,] 
In an omnivorous manner (/. and fig.). 

285a Fraser's Mag. XLV. 644 A fish ©. $0 omnivorously 
disposed. 1883 Frovpe Short Stud, 1V. u. iii. 197 New- 
man had read omnivorously. 

Omni-vorousness, [f. as prec, + -NFss.] The 
quality of being omnivorous (/7. and _jig.). 

a7a7 in Baiwey vol, I]. a7861 Mas. Browntnc Levi. R. i. 
Horne (1877) IL. \vii. 151, Do 1 boast of my amnivorousness 
of reading? 2884 Times. 30 Dec. 7 The amnivorousness of 
children is balanced .. by powers of digestion which seem 
little short of miraculous, 

Omo-, obs. erroneous form of Homo-. 

Omo-hyoid («mohairoid), a. (sb.) Anat. [f. 
Gr. @pos shoulder + Hyoip,] Relating to, or con- 
necting, the shoulder and the hyoid bone: applied 
to a long slender digastric muscle which arises 
from the upper border of the shoulder-blade and 
passes obliquely along the side and front of the 
neck to the lower border of the hyoid bone. Also 
as sb, the omohyoid muscle, 

2840 G. V. Exus Anat. 126 Detach the process of fascia 
from tbe omo-hyoid muscle, 3876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 
tax Ligatare of left common carotid, above the ome-hyoid, 

SoOmohyoi'dean, Omohyoi‘deous ads. = prec. 

1855 Hotogn f/x. Osteol, (1878) 244 Behind the notch is 
the origin of the ‘omo-hyoideous’ muscle, 1857 MAvNE 


| Lxfpos. Lex., Omohyoidean, 


Omoio-, crron. form of Hosmoto-, Homao-. 

| Omophagia (6mofét-dzia). [mod.L., 8. Gr; 
dpogayia, f. dpds raw + -payia eating.] The 
eating of raw food, esp, raw flesh. So Omophagio 
(Gomofe'dzik), Omophagous (omp'fages) [f. Gr. 
apopay-os + -I0, -ous], ealing, or characterized by 
the eating of, raw flesh; Omophagist (omg'- 
fadzist), an eater of raw flesh. 

1706 Purtiirs, *Omophagia (Gr.)..a Feast of Bacchus, in 
which the mad Guests eat Goats alive, tearing their Entrails 
with their Teeth. 1869 Barinc-Gouto Orig. Keli. Belief 
I. 407 These bloody *Omophagic feasts were celebrated every 
three years, 1884 Pail Mall Gaz. 13 Dec. 5 She cut from 
the victim's palm a piece of flesh and ate it raw—a literal 
*omophagist. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Omophagus, living 
on raw food: *omophagous, 2882 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 569 
That redoubtable friend of Mr. Freeman the omophagons 
Tentortic colonist. 

Omophore (6wméfor1). rare—'.  [ad. Gr. 
dpopspos one who bears on the shoulders, f. dpos 
shoulder + -pépos bearing.] (See quot.) : 

1872 Tytor Prim, Cult. 1. 379, e world-bearing elephants 
of the Hindus,.,the gigantic Omophore of the Manichzan 
cosmology, are all creatures who carry the earth on their 
backs or heads. “ 

| Omophorion (sumofderrign). Gr. Ck. [Gr. 
dpopéspiov ‘a woman's tippet covering theshonlders’ 
(Liddell and Scott), also eccl. in sense below (see 
omophorium in Dn Cange); cf. prec.] A vest- 
ment resembling the pallium of the Latin church, 
worn by patriarchs and bishops, 

1868 Maaniorr Vest. Chr. 237 The Omophorion, worn (as 
matter of privilege) by Patriarchs and Metropolitans in the 
East, and, out of usage rather than theoretical right by 
almost all Bishops. 2888 T. W. Auuirs Holy See 144 He.. 
caused his archdencon first to remove his amophorion, and 
appeared in the garb of a simple priest. 

moplate (gumdplal), Also 9g -plat (-plet). 
[ad. Gr. @porddrn, f. @po-s shoulder + mAdrn broad 
surface, blade.) ‘The shoulder-blade, scapula, 

iso7 A. M. tr. Guillemcan's Fr. Chirurg. 54/1 The bullet 
.-remayniag in the inferiore angle of the foresayed Omo- 
plate. 2653 Urnqunart Rabelais. xxvii, He..shook asunder 
their omoplates or shoulder-blade. 2833 Mantetr Geol. S. 
£, Eng. 320 The omoplate or scapula is not unlike the cora- 
coid. 1868 Baowninc Ring 4 BA. v, 118 There is an ailing 
in this omoplat May clip my speech all too abruptly shon. - 

Omoplatoscopy (¢:moplety'sképi). iad. Gr. 
Gpondarogxonia (Psellus), f. &ponddry (see prec.) 
+-onoria looking : see -scory.] (See qnots.) 

1872 TyLor Prin. Cult. 1, 112 Divination by a shoulder- 


OMOSTEGITE. 


called Scapatimancy or omoplatoscopy. 
1892 Syd. Soc. lex., Omoplatoscopy, the name given to a 
mode of divination formerly practised by some tribes of 
American Iadians, foanded on the direction of the cracks 
which appeared oa a blade-boae when placed on a fire. 

Omostegite (oumpstédzait). Anat. [f. Gr. 
dpo-s shoulder + aréyn covering, roof + -1TE! 3.] 
‘The posterior part of the carapace, covering the 
thorax, in certnin crustaceans; opp. to cephalostegile. 

1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 9x. 1877 Huxiev Anat. Inv. 
Anum, vie 283 The carapace preseats a posterior division 
(ornostegite), obviously developed from the aaterior thoracic 
somites. . 

i Omosternum (Oumostsinim). Comp. Anat. 
[f. Gr. dpo-s shoulder + mod.L. sternum, Gr. atép- 
vov breast.] A cartilage, or an ossifiention of such 
cartilage at the anterior extremity of the sternum. 

It is probably always derived from the ventral ends of the 
coracoids, and is called Ey Gegenbaar £prcoracoid. The 
anime has often been applied to the membrane bone over- 
lying the front end of the sternum, and more properly called 
episternum or interclavicle. 

3868 W. K. Paexer Alonograph Structure Shoulder- 
Girdle (Ray Soc.) 80 The pra-coracoid har is farger thaa 
the coracoid,..aad the ‘omosternum and trae steraam have 
aot yet made their appearnace, did. 81 Ja front of the 
bony bar a smalt hillock of soft new cartilage is xeen..¢ 
this is the first rudiment of the ‘omosteraum'. 1873 Mivaat 
Elem, Anat. iv, 161 The omosternam becomes amongst 
Mammals very conspicuous ia certain Shrews and Mice. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Omosternum, the jaterarticalar fibro- 
cartilage of the sterno-clavicalar articalation, 

lence Omoate'rnal a., pertaining to the omo- 
sternum. 

Omothyroid (d»mopeieroid), Anat. Also 
thyreoid. [f. Gz. dyo-s shoulder + TuyRoip.) A 
slip of muscle, of exceptional occurrence, connect- 
ing the omo-hyold muscle with the thyroid cartilage. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Omothyrcoid,a variety of the omohyoid 
mascle when it has aa attachment to the inferior coraa of 
the thyreoid cartilage. " 
+Omphacine (p'mfasin), a. (sd.) Ods. [f. Gr. 
bppduw-os made of unripe grapes, olives, or the 
like, f. Sypag unripe (grape, berry): see -INE 2] 

1, In of omphactne, an oily liqnid expressed from 
unripe olives. Also as sé. = oil omphacine. 

[exqoo Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 137 Maad of grapis of olyua 
trees pat ben not ripe..is net oife enfanciaum (AZS. B. 
Omfacinum).] 1548 tr. Pafins Cone, Apoth. in Recorde 
Urin. Physick (1651) 216 By Olives, of which oile omphocine 
is made, we naderstand the wild boyfed in oyle. 1620 
Vennen Via Recta vi. 100 The Oyte that is made of the 
ynripe Otiaes, which is called Oyle Omphaciae, is not so 
grosse aad fatty. 1778 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs l. 157 Hereof 
is made Oit of Roses, Omphacine, and Oil of Quinces. 

2. Unripe. rare—'. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. P 168 Omphacine grapes. 
Omphacite (¢'mfassit). Afi. [ad. mod.Ger. 

omphaztt Wemer, 1812), f. Gr. Supag (see prec.) + 
-ITE1,] A leek-green mineral, allied to pyroxene. 

1828-38 Weaster cites Une. 1868 Dana Jin, (ed. 5) 223 
Omphacite occurs near Hof ia Baireat, Bavaria. 18 
Rutrey Stud. Rocks xiii. 263 The eklogite from Eppenreat. 
contains about 7o per ceat. of omphacite and 25 of garnet. 

|Ompha‘comel, rare—'. [L., nd. Gr. bpupand= 
pert (Dioseorides), f. dupag (see nbove) + péAc 
honey.) A drink made of the juice of unripe 
grapes mixed with honey. 

1873 ia Pallad, on Ifusd, ix. 197 (E. E. T.S.) 178 Editor's 
marg, note, To make om hacomel {fer# hoayoatfake} 

Omphalic (pmfx: ik), a. rare. [f. Gr. dppar- 
ds navel, boss, + -I0: cf. Gr. dppadieds having a 
boss.] Of or belonging to the navel ; umbilical. 
1808 Paterson Orig. Hindu Relig.in Asiat, Res. V1. 52 
The Argba isa vessel of copper..in the centre of it is an 
ovat rising embossed, aad by this the Vaishaavas assert, is 
meant the navel of Vishnu... The Saivas, bowever, insist, 
that this Ormphalic rising is meant as the emblem of the 
Liag. 1857 ia Maynn Expos. Lex, 

Omphalism (¢mfaliz’m). rave—*. [f. as prec. 
+-18M.] Centralization in government. 

1868 Ditxe Greater Brit. 1. 1. ix. 104 The saccess of this 
omphatism, this government from the ceatre, will be brought 
aboat [ete.]. 

Omphalo- (pmfalo), before a vowel omphal., 
combining form of Gr. éupadds navel, boss, hub. 
Omphale‘ctomy [Gr. éerou# a cutting out], ex- 
cision of the navel. O-mphaloce:le (-sil) (Gr. 
«nA tumour, hernia], umbilienl hernia, O-mphalo- 
mancy [Gr. pavreia divination), divination, by 
the number of knots on the umbilical cord at birth, 
of the number of futore children of the mother. 
O-mphalo-meaara‘io (erron. -meaeraioc) a. [ME- 
SARAIO) = OMPHALO-MESENTERIC (Mivart, 1872). 
Omphalopay-chio (-psoi’kik) a., O:mphalo‘psy- 
chite [Gr. Yvx# soul], one of a seet of qoietists 
who practised gazing at the navel as a means of 
indneing hypnotic reverie. + Omphalo-pter (Gr. 
ént#p one who looks or spies], a double-convex 
lens (obs. rare—°); so t Omphalo-ptic (Ovrre} 
sb. = prec. ; a., of the form or strocture ofa double- 
convex lens. Omphalo‘tomy (Gr. -roua cutting], 
the operation of dividing the umbilical cord. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Omphalectomy, excision of the 
ambilicus. 1894 Brit. Med. Frni, Epit. 3 Feb, 18/1. 1706 
ee 95 or ia or dlernia Umibilicalis. 1835-9 

ow. VIL. 
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Toon Cyel, Anat. Il. 7io/t Affected with omphaloccle. 
1658 GAULe Mlagastrom. 165 *Omphelomancy, [divining] by 
the novell, 189 Syd. Suc. Lex. 1892 19th Cent. Jan. 24 
The *Omphatopsychics, with whom hypnotic reverie is 
obtained by stead.ly gazing at the ambilicus. 1882‘ Basi 
Love the Debt xtiii, Bob has become an *Omphalopsychyte. 
‘Vhose thrice accursed cartoons had brought oa Stomach on 
the brain, 1727-41 Cuamaens Cycl, “Omphalopter, of 
*Omphaloptic, in optics, a glass that is convex oa both 
sides, popalarly called aconvea leas. 1819 H. Busx Dessert 
487 The omphaloptic stad, 1828-32 Waaster, “Omphalo- 
tomy. 1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Omphalode (gmfaléad). rare—9, = OmMPHA- 
LoniuM (in both senses). 1864 In Wenster. 

Omphalodic (pmf&lp-dik), a. rare-°.  {f. as 
next +-1c.] = OMPIALIC, 1891 in Cent. Dict. 

{| Omphalodium (pmfalawdidm). [mod.L,, f. 
Gr, dupadr@dns unvel-like, f. dupadds: sce -ODE.] 

1, Sot. (See quots.) 

1839 Linotey /ntrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 247 The centre of the 
hitum, through which the aourishing vessels pass, is called 
hy Tarpin the ouphalodium. 1866 Treas. Bot, 812/1. 
cs Bentuey Afan. Bot. (ed. 2) 326. 

. Anat. The umbilieus or navel. 

1898 in Syd. Sve. Lex. 

Omphaloid (gmfaloid), a. rare. 
dppadroedys.) Resembling the navel. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. | 

Omphalo-mesenteric (¢:mfalomestnterlk), 
a. Anat, [f. OMPHALO- + MESENTERIC.) Pertain- 
ing to, or connecting, the navel and the mesentery. 

Applied to the first blood-vessels (veins and arteries) 
developed in the embryo of vertebrates, which pass from the 
umbilical vesicle into the body of the embryo; also toa duct 
representing the partof the yolk-sac withia the body-cavity 
when persisteat.,after birth (also called viteline duct). 

1787-41 in bee oe 1797 Cauimsatank in PAS 
Trane. LX XXVIUt. 204 The omphalo-meseateric artery was 
very distinct. 1897 4 dbutt's Syst. Afed. Uf. 710 The per- 
sistence of the omphalo-meseateric or vitelline duct. 

| Omphalos (p-mfalps). [a. Gr. dupadds navel, 
boss, centre, hub, etc. 

1. Gr. Antiq. a. A boss on a shield, ete. 

1857 Biacn Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 410 Some shields have 
their omphalos, or boss, scalptured to represeat a head of Pan. 

b. A sacred stone, of 1 rounded conical shape, 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, fabled to mark 
the central point of the earth. 


[ad. Gr. 


1850 Lriten tr. C0. Ahiller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 447 Apolto | 


sitting on the tripod and with his feet on the omphalos. 

2. gen. and fy. A central point or portion, 
centre, hub. 

1855 Kincstev Hest. fo xii, tt is the very omphalos 
cynosure, and soal, arouad which the town. -has organis 
itself. 1 L. Gairrin ia Fortin. Rev. Mar. 388 The ceatre 
aad omphalos of a world-wide empire. 1895 Expositor Ang. 
153 Jerusalera .. became to their imagination the spiritaal 
omphalos of the world. 

Omphalotomy: see OMrHALo-. 


| Omrah (p-mri). Also 7 ombra(b, umpra, 
umbrawe, umbraye, 7-8 umers, umbra, omra. 


Forts. 1684 J. Puicuirs tr. Tavernicr's Trav. lub 46 
(Stanf.) A great Coart, where the Omra's, that is to say, the 
pee Lords of the Kingdom..keep Guard in Person. 


1) 329 Omy-Land, mellow 
La 1674 Ray WV. C. Words, Onty, mellow, spoken of 
Land, Hence, 1825 Brockett J. C. Gloss. 

O-mys, obs. form of amiss: see Mrss sé. 

Omyst, obs. form of OvEmEsT, upmost. 

Omyt(te, obs. form of Omit v. 

On (on, zstr. fn), prep. Also 1-3 an, 2-§ 0, 
a (see AN prep, A prep|, O prep.'); (3 en, 
Orm, onn, 4-5 oon, § onne, 5-6 one, un, 
onn). [OE. an, on = OFris. an, OS. and ODna. 
ana, an(MDn. ane, an, aen, Do. aan (dial. av), 
MLG. an, LG. én, an), OHG. ana, an (MHG. ane, 
an, Ger. an), ON, d (Norw., ODa. aa, OSw. 4), 
Goth. ana :—OTent. *ana prep. adv. = Gk, dvd on, 
upon, up, Zend ava upon, Oscan and Umbrian an, 
The original WGer. an was sometimes retained in 
OE. (see AN prep.), but the regular stressless form 
wns om. Before 1200, unstressed on before a 
cons, was worn down to o and a, e.g. o pisse 
wise on this wise, o five, a live in life, and in this 
form often coalesced with the following word as 
olive, alive; when the following word began with 
a vowel, the enclitic form was ay, as an-edge, an- 
ende, an-hand, an-high. See A prep.\, AX prep. 
© prep. This form a@ (rarely an) survives only 
when its connexion with on is no longer felt, and 
nsually in combination, as ashore, or in special con- 


ON. 


structions as se/a going, The regular prep. and 
adv. ison. Butin 16-18th c. the prep. was often 
colloquially, and in the dramatists, reduced to o’, 
ns ino’ my life (Shaks.), o' my consctence (Sheri- 
dan), a form now prevalent in north Eng, dialects: 
see Lng. Dial. Diet.) 

General Sense:— The preposition expressing 
primarily the relation of contact with or proximlty 
to the surface of anything, and so that of being 
supported or upheld by it; also, from the earliest 
times expressing motion to or towards such 
a position; these two senses being (as in the pre- 
position In) distinguished by the case of the word 
affected, the former taking, in OL., the dative 
(rarely the instrumental) for earlier locative, the 
latter the accusative or case of motion towards, 
But the OE. point of view often differed from the 
modern, so that the accusative was not seldom used 
where we should expect the dative, and vice versa, 
(See Wiilfing Syntax Alfreds der Grossen \1. § 784, 
801, 821). In ME., the distinction of case dis- 
appeared, but ov continued in both uses, the sense 
being generally indicated by tbe accompanying 
verb (e.g. to /fe on, to fay on), though not in- 
frequently with ambiguity, to remedy which the 
sense of motion began in the 16th c. to be indicated 
in case of need by the collocation on fo, now some- 
times written ovt/o, after the analogy of indo. 

From the earliest times in the Teutonic langs. 
this prep. has been used in reference not merely to 
the upper surface or top of a thing, but to the 
front or any surface (this being the mod.Ger, and 
Dn. use of az, aan, e.g. an der thiir at the door, 
an die thtir to the door); this was also the use in 
OE. But here on received a notable extension of 
sense, by being nsed to include also the notion of 
‘in’, almost to the elimination of the prep. ém 
from W. Sax. and the dialeets influenced by it. 
(Cf. In prep.) So in Early southem ME, ow still 
included the spbere of both ‘on’ and ‘in’ (sense §); 
but 2 was grudually restored ; not, however, 
without the survival of many traces of the former 
prevalence of on; thence also a difficulty, in some 
of the transferred senses, in determining whether 
the starting-point was ‘on’ or ‘in’, Eventually, 
not only was this extension in the direction of ‘in’ 
given up, but the language has shown a growing 
tendency to restrict on to the upper or at least the 
supporting surface, = F. sur, s0 as to correspond 
in use rather to auf than az in German; this comes 
out strongly also in the transf, and fig. senses in 
which on Indicates the basis or foundation of action, 
feeling, etc. In OF., when the upper surface was 


| specially in view, ofer was sometimes used ; but the 


notion was usually expressed by the combination 
uppan, uppon (=up + on: cf.ON. upp d). When, in 
course of time, on itself came to be more associated 
with the upper surface, the distinction between 
on and ufon gradually faded away, and son may 
now be used instead of ov, in positions into which 
no notion of up enters (see Urox). These changes 
in the sense-territory covered at different times by 
on make the historical and logical order of the 
senses difficult; and the following arrangement is 
in many respects provisional. Even the primary 
division into senses implying position and those 
Implying motion or direction is difficult to carry 
out in the figurative uses, in some of which the 
int of view has gradually changed since they 
rst arose, so that what was originally felt to 
express a direction of the mind towards something 
is now felt as a static attitude or mental state. 

I. Of position. [OE. on with dative.) 

* Of local ition outside of, bot close to or 
near, any surface. Primarily of things physical, 
but also of non-physical things treated as having 
extension. 

1. Above and in contact with, above and sup- 
ported by; upon. 4 

cgoo tr, Brda's Hist. v. xvii. [zix.] (1890) 460 Wilfrid ..on 
domsetle sittende was. ¢975 Kushw. . Matt. xxi 5 
Sittende on [Ags. Gos. appan} eosnle & on folan soau pare 
teoma. c1az0 Bestiary 1 De lteun stant on bille, «1300 
Cursor Af. 13435 (Gott) Toba be godspeller, Pat lai on 
[Cott. o]iesa brest atsuper. 1382 Wreuir Afaét.v. yt citee 
patt on a hill may oat be bid ¢ 3386 Cuaucer C. 1. Prod. 
70 Wel semed ech of hem a fair ee ee ea a yelde- 
alte onadeys. ¢1gas Lypc. Assen ly of Gods Bo} faw- 
on hys helme on hy. 1483 Cat Angi. 
1588 Saaks. Tit, A. 1 iu 32 The birds 
bash. 1656 S. Hottano Zara (3719) 


coa geatyll stood 
259/2 On, super. 
nt melody on every 


He sata long time oa his Horse back ina profound study. 
% Davoen Ping. Georg. 10. 686 Scum that on the moltea 


Si ims. 1819 Afetropodis 111. 183 The supper on, table 
ieniilintesaiter of arrival. “4 Byron fsfiend 1v. ivy Na 
rested on their paddle 1894 J. Kyacut Garrick 2. 
Garrick.. found himself on the horns of a dilemma. ae 
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b. Said in reference to (the) earth, land, ocean, 
sea, water, etc.; also, any part of the earth viewed 
as a surface, €.g. 2 common, moor, heath, plateau. 

With earth, field, road, street, way, etc. usage varies, 
or has varied, between ov and fz, according as they are 
viewed: cf. In grep.!, and see the individual words, 

£807 K. vragen Gregory's Past. xvi. 10a Crist da he on 
eordan wes. a1000 Sa/. § Sat. 583 Yido beod on eordan 
zeghwes creftiz. 112-31 O. E. Chron. an. 1122 per-efter 
weeron feole scip-men on sx and on water, ¢1200 OrMiN 
8577 Himm Bote patt he dwellepp her Swa swibe aoe 
onn eorpe. 1362 Lanct. P. Pl, A. 1. 7 Pe moste parti of pe 
peple bat passeb nou on eorpe. ¢ 1q00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) i. 
3 He may wende many ways, bathe on be see and on be land. 
1542 Uoatt Erasm, anaes. 254b, In battaill on the sea, 
fétd. 1yoa, He tooke with hym ..a greate mayny that he 
happely mette on y? waye as he wente. 1549 Compd. Scot. 
vi. 60 Sche vas on the feildis for hyr recreatione. 1764 J. 
Suesavare Matrimony (1766) U1. 227 On thestreets of Lon- 
don. 1760 Go.psa. Ci#, W. ii, More painful..than all the 
journies I ever made on land. 1797 Netson 7 Dec. in Nicolas 
Dis. (1845) LIL. 188 Captain Troubridge on shore is superior 
to Captains afloat. 1807 Cranaz Par. Reg. ut. 74 On life's 
tempestuons sea, 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. v. I. 539 
During his residence on the Continent. 1871 Moriey Vol. 
taire (x886) 29 Ideas of grace and beanty, whose forms were 
old on the earth. 1898 Century Alag. Mar. 796/1 He.. 
occasionally took a short stroll on the street. , 

ce. Indicating the part of the body which sup- 
ports one, being itself in contact with the ground, 
etc.: e.g. on one's feet, knees, legs, back, face, on 


tiptoe, on all fours. 

€893 K. Etrrep Ores. 1. ix. § 14 On cneowum sittende. 
¢ 1000 AELrric Gen. iii. 14 Du gest on binum breoste. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. il. 154 gif mon bung ete .. stande on heafde. 
e€r20§ Lay. 32046 ing lei on cneouwen. ¢1350 1777, 
Palerne 1766 William & be mayde bat were white beres, 
gon forb..on here foure fet, 1594 T. Beoincrieto tr. 
Machiavell?s Florentine Hist. (1595) 12 Constrained to 
come to Rome on barefoot. 1631 Gouct God's Arrows 1. 
§ a9. 44 Creeping .. on their bare knees. 1829 Macaucay 
Ess. Civil Disabil, Fews (1887) 145 That he should ., talk 
about being on hislegs. 1885 Anstey Tinted Venns xii. 150 
Leander went down on all fours on the hearth-rug. 

d. Said in reference to a means of conveyance: 
e.g. on foot, on horseback, on an ass, on the wind, 
on the wing, etc.: see also the sbs. (With an 
enclosing carriage, 2% is used.) . 

888 K, ASteren Boeth. xxxvi. § 6 [5] Da cild ridad on 
hiora stafum. 1127-31 O. E. Chron. an, 1127 Hi ridone on 
swarte hors & on swarte bucces. 1140-83 /é7d. (Laud MS.) 
un. 1240 Sea fleh & izede on fote to Walingford. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
so2 An horsen & ane 127g a] foten. ¢1400 Maunngy, (1839) 
v. 58 Be this Desert, aaihtan may go on Hors back. 1539 
Brate (Great) 1 Sau, xxv. 20 As she rode on her asse. 1697 
Drvpen Virg. Georg. tv. 761 When his Head,.. Wash'd by 
the Waters, was on Hebrus born. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. 
viii. 278 Mackaws..wheeling and playing on the wing. 1844 
Mrs. Browntnc Row Page xii, Now the vision.. Wheeleth 
onthe wind around. 1849 Macauray Hist, Eng. iti. 1. 387 
The bags were carried on horseback. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXIL. 471/a, 1 shonld go away on the first train. 

e@. Said in reference to a supporting axis, pivot, 
or centre of revolution. 

885 [see Ax sd,7}. 1635-[see Axte? 1 ¢, 3). i {see Hixnce 
sb. 1832 Prop. Reg. {nstr. Cavalry un, ss A Line is ordered 
10 ‘ Change Front’ ona flank. 31847 (nfaniry Man, (1854) 
63 The sections are wheeling on their pivot men. 1859 F. A. 
Garritns Artil, A/an, (1852) 32 Change front on the left 
company. /4td. 33 To change front on a flank Company in 
echellon. 1868 Lockyer Elem, Astron. iii. x. (1879) 56 All the 
planets rotate, or turn on their axes, in the same direction. 

f. Indicating that on which the hands are placed 
in making oath; also with conscience, faith, honour, 
etc., as the basis of an oath or affirmation. 

In OE, the dative was nsed with the material object 
touched, the accusative with the ideal object or absent heing 
appealed to. 

876 O. E. Chron., Ond him pa apas sworon on aap halgan 
beage. ¢893 K. AErprep Oros. iv. vi. §15 He him zeswor 
on his goda noman pat [ete.], a 1000 Laws of Ethelred 
ut. it (Schmid), Pe he durre on bam haligdome swerian pe 
him man on hand syid. ¢1000 Ags. Gost. Matt. xxiii. 20 
Witodlice sebe swerep on ecdeshe swered on him and on 
eallum pam pe him ofer synt. ¢ 000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixii. 9 
Ealle ba de on hine adas sweriad (L. gai yurant ine). a 1023 
Wutprstan Zoom, xlvi. (1883) 232 Ic eow halsize .. on ealle 
Godes halzan and on $a cyrcan, de ge to gelyfab. cx 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) rio Pe brid poynt pei wild..Pat be 
Danegelde for ever suld be forgyuen, .. he suore pat on 
boke.  ¢1475 Rauf Cotlgear 952 Thay swoir on thair swordis 
swyfilie all thre. 1525 Lo. Berwaas Frotss. YH. clx. {clvi] 
442 Let hym go on goddes name whider it shall please hym. 
1768 Goins. Good-n. Man 1, On my conscience, 1 believe 
fit} 29785 tr. Fleury's Hist. Gt. Brit. V. v. i. § 1. 238 All 
these hostages took a solemn oath on the gospels. 1856 
Bovvtee Law Dict. 1. 589 In courts of equity peers. answer 
on their honor only. 

&. In varions elliptical and transferred uses, as 
(@)_ = Stationed on, at, or in charge of; (4) sub- 
sisting or dependent on; in the charge or care of; 
(2) on the list or staff of, employed on; (d) on an 
official list, e.g. on half-pay. 

1712 Buocett Spect. No. 313 » 17 [One] endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil List, and the other..on the 
Military, 176x Gray Letz, Wks. 1884 IIE. 86 If the boy 
was to be on the foundation fat Eton}. 1794 Netson 
8 July in Nicolas Déisg. (r845) 1.49, 1 have told Captain 
Stephens and Captain Wilkes, who is on the battery, that 
fete.]. 798 Mitrer gid. VII. p. clix, Having made one 
ateong cable fast to the Tonnant and desired sentinels to be 
placed on it on board her. 1834 H. Miter Scenes & Leg. 
xx. (1857) 296 She had to Ieave her mother on the care of a 
neighbour, 7843. Fraser's Mag. XXVM1. 336 A colonel on 
half-pay. 1855 MacauLay Hist, Eng, xii, ITI, 20g Searcely 
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ever had he been on a grand jury. 1882 P, Firzcerato 
Recreat. Lit. Man (1883) 199 A leading writer on the press. 
1885 Times (weekly ed.) 27 Feb. 2/4 A captain on the General 
Staff. 1890 Padi Mal G. 8 Nov. 3/1 Speaking of their 
several avocations .. 1 learned that Sonat was ‘on the 
pigs‘, another ‘on the kitchen ’, and a third ‘on the table’. 
h. Hence arise many phrases, originally express- 

ing physical situation, of which the sense becomes 
more or less figurative, as an expression of what 
is done or implied in such a position. Such are 
the following, for which see the respective sbs. : 

On the Bench, on the boards, on the books,on the cards,on 
the carpet, on 'Change,on the fence, on the field, on foot, on 
hand, on one's hands, on one's own hook, on one's knees, 
on one's legs, on the market, on the nail, on the parish, on 
the rack, on the shelf, oi the spot, on the streets, on the 
stunip, on tenterhooks, on the throne, on the turf, on 
the way, on the wing, on the world, Phrases originally 
literal, when thus used fig., sometimes serve as models for 
others which never were literal, e.g. on @ level, on an 
equality, on a par. i 

. Expressing contact with any surface, whatever 

its position ; e.g. to Aazng, stick on a wall; to 
border on an estate; a fly walking on the ceiling; 
blisters on the soles of the feet. Also, of things 
that cover or clothe, as a coat on hi's back, shoes on 
his feet, a book with a cover on tt. 

897 K. AEvrran Gregory's Past. xxi. 152 Ealle da heargzas 
. .waron atifred on dam wage. _ agoo CrnewuLr Christ 
IIIS he on rode was, ¢12z0g Lay. srr Alle heo sculden 
hongien On hege treowen. 1470-85 Matory Arthur v. v, 
He satte atte sonper gnawynge on a lymme of a man. 1508 
Dusaar Gold, Tange 55 And hard on burd ynto the blomyt 
medis..Arrivit sche. 1g90 Spenser /. Q, 1.1. 2 On his brest 
a bloodie Crosse he bore, 16rr BrenE 1 Sam. xvi. 16 A 
cunning player on an harpe. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. m1. 
489 On Shrubs they browze. 1821 Keats /sabella xxxvi, 
Isabella on its music hung. 1855 MacauLay fist. Eng. 
xiii. 11. 361 With eight wounds on his body. 1888 W. 
Witisams Prine. Aled. (ed. 5) 37 A brewer's yard dog, 
always on the chain. 1895 Bookman Oct. 12/1 A small 
volume... printed on one side only, L 

3. In proximity to; close to, beside, near, by, 
at; on the hank of (a river or lake), on the coast 
of (the sea). 

e11za O. E. Chron. an. 1009 (MS. E) Hi..namon him winter 
settion Temesan. c¢1a00 7rin. Coll. Hom. 9 Bethfage..on 
be fot of pe dune be men clepen munt oliuete, 1523 Lo, 
Braners Froiss. 1. cccxxxii. 519 The castell of Geron one 
the see, 1596 Daraynrce tr. Leslie's Hist. Seot. I. 15 Pas- 
lay..is sitpat..onn the Riner Carronn. @ 1915 Burnet Own 
Tame (1823) I. 74 They came up marching on the head of 
their parishes. 1748 Anson's Voy. mm. vill. 379 Mr. Anson 
over-reached the galeon, and lay on her bow. 1826 J. 
Wutson City of Plague & i. 399 There is a dwelling on the 
Jone sea-shore. 1830 H. ANGELO Reminisce. 1. 229 His resi- 
dence, St. George’s-row, on the Uxbridge Road. 1832 Lo. 
Maumesevayvin Men, Ex-Minister (1884) 1.50 Detained long 
at the Douane on the Italian frontier. 1855 Macauay ///s/. 
Eng. xii. HI. 229 Kirke and his squadron were on the coast 
of Lister. Mod. Burton-on-Trent, Clacton-on-Sea. 

4, Expressing position with reference to a place 


or thing: esp. with side, hand, dow (of a ship), and 


ON. 


«B93 K, AEtraco Ores, 11. viil. § 2 Pa on Sem ilcan deze 
.-fuhton Gallie on pa burg. @ 900 Laws of EUfred Introd. § 3 
Wyrcead cow syx dagas, and on pam siofodan restad eaw. 
Forbam [Drihten] hine gereste on pone seofodan deez. ¢ 1000 
Exreic fou. 1...Hit gelamp on sumne sexi. 1122-32 O. E. 
Chron, an, 1122 On pet dai xtk’ Apr’. /did., Pet wees on bes 
davies xiii? k' Nonemb’. 1137-40 dr. an. 1137 Pe Indeus. .on 
langfridei him on rode hengen. ¢12g0 Gen. §& Ex, 3325 On 
morgen fel hem a dew a-gein. a 1300 Cursor AJ.17670 Yee 
sperd me soth on a fridai. c1qzo Anturs of Arth. 6 
(Thornton MS.) One a daye bay pam dighte to be depe 
dellis, ¢1450 Aferdin 231 On an euen com a spie. rgqz 
Upart Evasnt. Afoph. 131 b, Anaximenes was, on a tyme, 
inmakyng an oracion. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 14 Thys 
yere one sent Martyns day. 1670 Lapy Mary Bertie in 1274 
Rep. Hist. MSS, Le App. v. 22 On Tuestay wee are to 
oe see the second part of it. 1764-7 Lytretton ffenry 1/7 
cay 17 On the eve of St. Matthew. 1766 Gotpsm. I¥e, WV, 
iii, The day,.on which we were to disperse. 1995 Fema 
1. 215 Rosina..taking Jemima aside on the instant. 1876 
Gapstonk Glean. (1879) 11. 298 Croker assailed, and assailed 
on the instant, some of Macaulay's celebrated speeches on 
Reform, 1885 Law Times LX XX. 112/2 On the 2gth Jan. 
1884 [he] absconded, and on the following day the firm 
suspended payment. 1899 Pad/ Alall cust Ang. §79 On.a- 
day he gravely complained in open court that [ete.]. Afod. 
Presented to A. B. on the occasion of his wedding. 
+b. Formerly used of any time or period, where 
current usage has 79, at, during, by. (Also hefore 
the advb. genitives dayes, nightes, which were 


perh. then taken for plurals.) Oés. 
¢893 K, AEtrarp Ores. i. i. 17 On huntode on wintra & on 
spmera on fiscabe. éédid. 11, iii, §2 On pam ilean geare 
tohlad seo eorbe. e1000 AEienic Deut. x. 1 On feere tide 
Drihten cwxeb to me. /éid. xxviii. 29 Det pu grapie on 
midne dxg. 1729-31 O. &. Chron, an. 112 Ofeste men 
heom kepten on nihtes, ¢ 1330 R. Baunne CAvox. (1810) 31 
God sent him a tokenyng on nyght als he slepe. 1375 
Barzour Sruce vi. 506 And fra Carlele on nychts ryd; And 
in cowert on dayis byd. 1377 Lana. P. Pi. B, xiv, 2, I slepe 
pere-inne on niztes, @ 1425 Cursor Jf, 12245 (Trin.) Say I 
never suche on my lyue. 144a T. Beckincton Corr. (Rolls) 
II, 189 On the meane tyme. 245¢° 1530 Alyrr, our Ladye 12 
Also Daniel... worshyped god thryes on the day knelynge. 
16a7 W. Scrater Exp, 2 Thess. (1629) 137 Rome was not all 
boilt on a day. 1650 Futter Pisgah in. Zor. Temple vii. § 6 
It never rained on the day-time. 1654 R. Coorincten tr. 
lustine 1. 19 On the break of day. 1708 Swirr Wks, (1841) 
II. 256 Rascals that walk the streets on nights. 1979 For- 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 182 The tides rise about six inches 
higher on the full moon than on the change. 
te. Formerly also: Within the space of; = In 


| prep. 20. Obs. 


words of parlicalar direction implying ‘side’, as, | 


front, back, rear; north, south, east, west, etc. (In 
OE. these took the accus. = ‘looking onto or 


towards the left, the north, etc.) 
Hence in many fg. and ¢vans/. uses of hand, part, side, 


behalf, and in such phrases as on the contrary, the defensive, | 


etc: see these sbs, and adjs. 

¢ 893 K. creep Oras. 1.1.§ 2 Ponne on dem norbdeele, pat 
is, Asiaon paswibran healfe. a ro00 4gs. Ps.(Th.)xliv, 11 
stent cwen be on ba swydran hand. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
xxvii. 38 An on ba swidran healfe and oder on ba wynstran. 
1122-31 O. £, Chron. an. 1122 Hi segon on nord east fir 
mycel & brad. @1300 Cursor As. 13038 On ober side was 
hir ful wa, 13... Guy Warv. ax8(MS-A) Gij..on hir fader 
half he hir grett. 1390 Gower Cony, II. 183 God bad the 
rede See divide, Which stod upriht on either side. 1411 Rodis 
of Parit, 11, 650/1 This is the ordenance..made between 
William Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert 
Tirwhit..on that other partic. 1588 Q. Exiz. in Strype 
Ann. Ref. (1824) I. App. i. 389 Not doubting on their part, 
but they will ohserve the duty. 16g0 Sie T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (ed. 2) 49 The Cape de las Aguilas hath sea on both 
sides near it. 1671 H. M. tr. Evasus, Collog. 7, 1 am glad 
on your behalf. 1947 Afem. Nutredian Cri. ie 2ar It was 
agreed on all hands. 1748 Anson's Vay. 1. v. 49 The Indians, 
Wing on the back of the Portugnese settlements. 1838 
PuRLWALL Greece (1846) LIL. xxiv. 338 Thucydides .. does 
not venture to state the numbers on either side. 1883 Law 
Times Rep. XLUX. 332 Bearing about three or four points 
on the starboard bow of the Clan Sinclair. 

** Of position within [OE. on for z#]. 

+5. Within the limits or bounds of: = In prep. 
1,9. Obs. 

In OE. (W.Sax.) and early ME. (southern): see above. 

¢gootr, Beda's Hist, Prel. ii, Se wees biscop on Cantwara 
bynig. [bid OSSe on Bysse bec, odSe on odre. ¢€1000 
Aipaic Gen, xxxvii. 3, ine gebroéru healdab scep on 
Sichima. ¢1000 4gs. Ps. Ixviil. 12 Da him sxton sundor 
on portum., ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 35 Ic walde .. sitten on 
forste and on snawe up et minne chinne. ¢ 1205 Lay. 24587 
pe stiward..heext cniht on londe, c1260 A. Horn 653 
(MS. C) Heo sat on be sunne. ¢1375 Cursor Al. 14195 
(Fairf.) To ga on lizt of day. [ex485 Digby Alyst, (x88a) tv. 
530 Chase he not the on his xij to hee 7] 

*** Of time, or action implying time. 

(In OE, with dat. or accus.) 

6. Indicating the day of an occurrence, treated 
as a unit of time; so with night, morning, after- 
noon, a defined date, a time, the eve, morrow, 


occasion of... On the instant, instantly, 


e 


¢ 893 K. AELrrep Oros. Contents y. ii, Hu on anum geare 
wurdon ba twa byrg toworpena. ¢897 — Gregory's Past, 
xiii. 422 Ic feeste tnwa on wucan. ¢ 1000 a Gosp, Matt. 
xxvii. 40 On brim dagum hyt eft getimbrad. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
8059 And pas dzies zn preom wiken Wenden to Lundene 
€1400 Mavnoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 57 Men may wende to Damase 
on three days. 1693 Afpol, Clergy Scot. 62 They cite the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews on twenty four hours to compear 
before them, n 

d. = Close npon, touching npon. Also, in ov 
time = exactly at the (right or prescribed) time, 

1843 Mas. Carve Let?, 1.235 It is now just on post-time, 
1890 Botprewoop Miner's Right (1899) 18:/a Anxiety 
about being ‘on time‘ for the mid-day stage, 1892 Pail 
Afall G. 17 Feb. 3/3 The following are a few arrivals at 
Preston..September 25 .. 2 minutes early. December 12.. 
On time. 4 

7. Followed by a noun of action, etc., expressing 
the occasion of what is stated. 

e.g. on reaching ., =when I (he, &e.) reached ..3 on wry 
veturn=when I retuned; on hearing this =when (and be- 
cause) I heard this, / changed my plans. a 

1593 Suaxs. Lucy, 186 He doth debate What following 
sorrow may on this arise. 1913 Berxevey Hy/as & Phil. 1. 
Wks. 1871 I. 268 On second thoughts, I do not think it so 
evident. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 101 A disposition to be 
seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest acei- 
dent. 1763-2 Hume /ist, Eng. (1806) V. Ixix. 186 He had 
ten thonsand ‘brisk boys’.. wes on a motion of his finger, 
were ready to fly to arms. 1793 Ssreaton Zdystone L. § 68 
Which would on the first blush induce one to suppose there 
was something culpable in thisman, 18a JerpERrson Writ, 
(1830) [V, 178 On onr arrival here. 1876 Gtapstone Glean. 
(1879) II. 333 It attracted little notice on its appearance, 
1891 Law 7imes XCUL. 94/1 Milk which on analysis proved 
to be deficient in fatty matter, 

*e** Of order, arrangement, manner, state. 

+8. Indicating physical arrangement or grouping: 
= t# (a row, a heap, pieces). Obs. or arch. 

@ 1000-1611 [see Hear sb. 5c}. 2@1400 Morte Arth, 238 
Alle pe riche on rawe, Romaynes and oper. 1430-40 Lyne. 
Bochas 1. xii. (1554) 25 Kepe them from tonges that been 
on tweine. ¢1440 L’romp. Parv. Balt On a thronge, or 
to-gedur. .Gregatins. 1575 Brief Disc. Troub. Franchfora 
g8 And others .. came in suddenlie ona troupe together in 
to the churche. 1620 Frier Rusk 8 They came all on a 
cluster, 1625 Purcuas Pilgvines II. 1133 There lyeth nine 
little Hands on a row. 1662 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. 
IV. 280, I saw the monks kneeling on a row.. before the 
altar, 18:8 G. S, Fasea Hore Mosaiex 1. 189 Its waters 
stood on heaps to the right hand aad to the left. . 

9. Indicating manner: = 7, Ods. exc. in archaic 
phrases, as ov this wise, (In OE. with the accus. 
Cf. Ger. auf diese weise.) Here also belong such 
modern phrases as on the cheap, on the sly, on the 


square: see CHEAP, etc. 

¢ 888 K. AEtrrep Boeth, xxxix, 10 We ongitap hwilum mon 
on odre wisan, on odre hine God ongit. ¢ 1000 A‘LFRic 
Exod. xii, 5 On pa ylean wisan nymad ticcenu. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 77 Pe fader is ine te sune on pre wise. 
1as8 Proel, Hen. {1 6 Beon ilet ober iwersed on onie wise. 
fbid, 1x Alon fo ilche worden. ?41366 Craucer Rone. 
Rose 984 These arowis..Were alle fyve on oon maneere. 


ON. 


1360 Wreur Sed, We. 1. 379 On two maner is Goddis 
word herd. 1483 Cath. Angi, 259/3 On Alle wyse, omni. 
modo, 1536 Tinpae Maft. i. 18 The byrthe off Christe 
was on mys wyse. 1887 Diurn. Occurr, (Bannatyne Cluh) 
28 Bot the lordis on na wayiss wald not aggree. 1697 

. Seaceant Solid Philos. 440 To begia his search after 
Truth on this preponteraas manner, 1864 Dasent Fest & 
Laruest (1873) 11. 346 Ulf’r words were on this wise. 

+b. Indicating language: = In 12. Ods. 

(In OE., as in the other Teutonic langs., with accus.) 

€897 K. Aurren Gregory's Past, Pref. 7 Nemned on 

len Pastoralis, and on Englisc Hierdeboc. ¢saog Lav. 
33 An oper he som on Latin Pe makede seinte Alhin. ¢1320 
Cast. Love 35 Ou Englisch 1 wyl my reson ahewe. 1401 
Pot, Poems (Rolls) 11. 91 Heresie, that is Grw, is divisioun 
on Latyn. 

10. Of state, condition, action: (a) with asb., as 
on fire, on live, on sleep, on watt, on the tap; 
(4) with noun of action, as ot /oan, on sale, on the 
look-out, ort the move, on the rut, on the wane, on 
the watch; (c) formerly with vbl. sh., as on singing, 
on building. (Sce also 19.) 

In (2) on is still normal ) of those in (a) most have now a, 
(iu dife, in wait), some retain on, many have reduced it to 
4, now written in comb, (a/ire, alive, asleep: see 29) 1 (c)is 
6s, or arch., on having heen first reduced to a-, and then 
omitted in mnod.Standard Eng., wherehy the vbl. 6b. comes 
to function as a pres. pple. (the ark was on building, was 
a-buildiug, was building), A prep. 11-133 «xc 1,7, 

£893 [sce 6h]. agsoCod. £xon. vi. 37(E. E. 1.8.) 294 Sum 
bid on huntobe. 971 Blicki. Honr. 3 past heo cende on sare & 
on unrotuesse ba hire bearn. ¢ 1200 Oamin 142 Pe follc.. 
stod batt while onn heore bene. a 1300 Cursor AM. 15649 
All on slepe he fand pam fast. c1325 Body § Sout 59 In 
AMap's Poems The world shal alo fure ben. 2375 
XT Pains Of Hell 281 in O. £. Misc. 219 When 1 was on 
berst hongyng on be rode. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 
325 While be masse is on syngynge. /bid. 415 While be 

ospel was on redynge. ¢143§ Torr. Portugal 773 re 

‘orrent an hnntyng wase. 1453 Paston Lett. 1, 195, I lay 
on wayte up on hym. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur ut, iii, As 
good a man as ony is on lyue, 2513 Dovcras Exe! v. xiii. 
33 Yenus, all on flocht, Amyd her breist reuoluyng mony a 
thocht. 2601 Hottann Péiny 1.84 When the Firth is frozen 
and allon yce. 1629 Maxwett tr. //erodian (1635) 400 The 
doores (which were all on a flame). 


1749 Fietpinc Tom Jones t ii, Her prudence was as much 
on the guard, as if she had all the snares to apprehend. 1808 
Eveanor Seat Bristol Hetress 1V. 31 Glean Hall, which 
was then advertised, and on sale, 1811 W. R. Spencer 
Poems 211 Folly herself has long been on the wane. 1849 
Macautav Hist, Eng. v. 1. 608 Some men of the Horse 


Guards, who were on watch, heard the report. 1855 is ' 
1 ‘ 


xvii IV. 92 But fortnne was already on the turn, 
Roceras Pol. Econ. ix. (ed. 3) 89 Workmen on strike, 1886 
tltustr, Lond, News g Jan. 31/1 Better a dinner of herbs 
--than eight courses, enten on our best behavionr, 
b. Engaged in, occupied with, 
1768 G. Winter Selborne xx, As you have been so lately 
on the study of reptiles. : , 
*g*** Indicaling non-material basis, ground, or 
footing. (fig. extension of 1.) 
11. Indicating the ground, basis, or reason of 
action, opinion, ete. 
e888 K. Acrrep Bocth. xi. § 1 Buton he.. meeze Ze 
beacnian beet heirne on his willan, ¢ 1205 Lay. 9336 Ab late 
we hine welden His folc on hiswillen. ¢1380 Wvcur Serzt. 
Sel. Wks. I. 15 3if men avysiden hem on pis resoun, 1578 
Wherstoxe Promos & Cass. 11. v, The doome was geven on 
canse, and not on spyte. 1594 First Pt. Contention (1843) 
35, 1 do arrest thee on high treason here. 1608 Siz T. Bou- 
LEIGH Let, fo Bacon in Ussher's Lett, (1686) App. at They 
turned back on their own accord. 1633 Austin Arai, 
(1635) 164,1 thinke that he [St. Thomas) was absent on neg. 
ligence, 1663 Stinuincrt, Orig, Sacr.iu. i. § 7 Those prin. 
ciples on which they denya Deity. 1680 Lurtance Brief Ke?. 
1857) 1. 41 Being wounded by his fellows on mistake, 175; 
fas. Grirritn Lett, ffenvy & Frances (1767) 1. 38, 1 acte 
not On so poor a motive, J. Berrsroro Aiserics 
Hunt, Life (1826) v1. iii, Starting for a long ride on a dinner 
engagement, 1858 Twirewatt. Greece TV, xxxi. 174 The 
capitulation on which Athens surrendered. 1858 MACAULAY 
fist. Eng. xiii, 111, 267 He .. was convicted on evidence 
which would not have satisfied any impartial tribunal. 188 
Trmes (weekly ed.) 8 May 15/4 A careful opinion on ful 
knowledge. 1891 Law Times XCl.a3/2 We learn on good 
authority that arbitration bas become too well establish id. 
b. In many phrases; e.g. on account (of), on 
Gesion, on intent, on pretence, on purpose ; on terms ; 
on an (or the) average, on the whole; for which 
see the sbs. + On fess than: see Uniess, 
12. Indicating tisk, pain, or penalty ; on peril of. 
€1386 Cuavucer Aat.'s 7. 867 Arcite That fro thy lond is 
banysshed on his heed. 2389 In Eng. Gilds (1870) 10 On pe 
peyne of xl.d, to paie to pe box. 24.. Sir Beucs 107/2031 
(MS. M) The patriarke on my lyfe, Charged me, neuer 
to take wyfe. 1588 Suaxs, Z.Z. L.1. i. 124 On paine of 
loosing hertongne, 1667 Mitton 2, Z. x1. 98 Obedi 
to the Law of God, impos'd On penaltie of death. 1667 
Davyoen Ind. Emperor w. i, On thy life secure the Prison 


Gate. 1785 Mas, F, Brooxe Old Mara No. 3 (1764) 16 [The | 


- father] charged hin on his blessing to abandon all studies 
of that kind. 1858 O. W. Houmes 4 wt. Breakf.-t. viii. 71 
Many minds must change their key now and then, on 
penalty of getting out of tune or losing their voices. , 

13. Indicating that which forms the basis of 
income, taxation, borrowing, betting, profit, or loss. 

1697 Damprer Voy, 1. 376 We must consequently have 
gain'd something sreaneilly on the length of the particular 
days, hut have lost on the .. number, 1713 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 446 ®s§ The Tax on Paper was given for the 
Support of the Government. 1748 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 
V. 34 For raising of money on the Inhabitants. 175 
Hanway Jrav, (1762) 11. vii iii, 178 The king borrow 


1711 STEELE Spect, | 
No. 38 e2 You might see his Imagination on the Stretch, | 


115 


considerable sums on his jewels. 1764 44. fo Chron. In 
Ann. Reg, 129/1 Odds at bi ola oa on Leader, 
3809 Iivnox Sards & Rev. 675 Done bmn thousand on the 
o trick, 1883 L'pool Courier a5 Sept. 4/5 The largest pro- 
curable dividends on the outlay of capita’ 7883 Sin E. EK. 
Kay in Law Times Kep, XLVX. 77/2 Any charge, or lien, 
or equity on this particular fund. 1885 Law Vimes LXXX. 
13/2 he interest on the debentures, 1891 Law Rep. 
Weekly Notes 80/1 Shewing a loss on his last year's 
business. Mod, Vhe margin of profit on the sales, 

II. Of motion or direction towards a position. 

14. To or towards the position expressed by 
senses I, 2; on to. 

So in reference to non-physical things treated as having 
physical extension, or to motion that is merely ideal. 

goo tr. Bada's Hist. 1, vii (1890) 38 Astah se .. andettere 
».on badune upp, /éfd, 11. vii. [ix. 178 On his hors hleop. 
€1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. y.1 He astah on bone munt crras 
O. E. Chron. an. 1101 Se cyn +. Scipa ut on se sende. 
é 120g Lay, 1228 Heo.. hire toed On his heued leide.  /éid. 
13099 He nom ane cape..On pene munec he heo dude. 
2 Cursor AM, 10393 Jesu crist was tan, And don on 
rode, 1383 Wyeutr Matt. v. 45 That..reyneth on iust men 
and vniuste. ¢1400 Desir. Dey 9133 Pure watur pouret 
vo polishet yeron. 1576 Gascoigne PAilontene (Arh.) 97 
‘hey now are come on lande. 1390 Svenses F. Q. t. ii, 18 
‘Curse on that Cross’, (quoth then the Sarazin). 169 
Daypen Virg. Georg. wt. 722 A Plague did on the anne 
Creation rise, /éia. 769 Ve Gods .. turn that Impious 
Errour on our Foes! 1697 Damviea Vey. 1. 524 A sort 
of 2 distemper that stole iaseasibly on theat, 1807 Cranse 
Par, ee 1, 119-20 His shoes of swiftness on his feet 
he placed; His coat of darkness on his loins he braced, 
18z0 Keats St. Agnes xxxi, These delicates he heaped,.On 
golden dishes. 1884 W. C. Ssutn Aildrostan 63 Ef in such 
a yacant hour He shall happen on = maiden. 1896 Law 
Times Cy 488/1 The vestry served a notice on the re- 
spondent, calling upon him to repair the drain, 1897 Ouida 
Alassarenes xxvi, He has never left his card on you. fod. 
He threw the coins on the tahle, ‘They fixed placards on 
the walls. 

b. Za Lay hold on, srizE on : see these vbs. 
6897 K. Avcrrep oem: Past, iv. 40 Pat hira nan ne 
durre gripan swe orsorafice on pet rice. 1399 Lanct. 
Rich. Redeles tw. 4g ete prond partriche ..sesith on hir 
sete, 1951 Rosinson tr. JVJore's Utop. us. ix. (1895) 270 The 
layde holde on hym. 1604 Suans. OFA. 5, iii. 55 Na dot 
the generall care Take hold on me. 1796 Hist. in Aun, Reg. 
97/2 They had seized on thecitadel. 1870 Axe ason Missions 

mer, Bd. 11. ix. 68 The natives..laid hold on the sailors. 

c. Of the incidence of a blow or the like. 

¢893 K, Aicrrro Ores. iv. i 55 He hiene on pone nafelan 
ofstang. /éyd. v. xv. §3 He oft unwitende sloz mid his 
heafde on bone wag. 13., Cursor Al, 21402 (Gott) Con- 
stantine..feld fast on bat haben lede. 1526 Tinpate Acts 
xii. 7 And he smote Peter on thesyde. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., 
flen V, 33 He strake the chiefe lustice with his fiste on the 
face. 1714 Apoison Sfect. No. 317 P35 Gave Ralph a box 
onthe Bar, Alod. A blow on the hea 

d. In snch phrases as deaps on heaps, company 
on conipany, the literal sense passes into that of 
accumulative addition, or repetition. 

ar6r1 Beaum. & Fi. Afaid's Trag. v. ii, Your curst court 
and you.. With your temptations on temptations, made me 
give np mine honour. 2667 Mitton P. £. 14 995 With ruin 
upon ruin, ront on rout, Confusion worse confonaded. 1726-46 
Tuomson HWrater gos Snows swell on snows amazing to the 
Sky. 1839 Tuackeray Fatal Boots viii, | have had ill-lnck 
on ill-luck. 2855 Kincstey Plays § Puritans 130 What 
Spaniard on Spaniard had been saying for fifty years. 

@. Of continued motion: On one's way, on a 
journey, expedition, voyage, trip; also on an 
errand, a message. Sce these sbs., and cf. Away. 

15. Into contact or collision with, esp. in the way 
of attack; against, towards. 

e893 K. Atrzep Ores. u. v. § 2 AEfter bam he wonn on 
Scippie. ¢g00 tr, Beda's Hist. 1. viii. 1ix.] (1890) 124 Sona 

s pe he on heo feaht. 1340-70 Adisaunder 1204 When 

Philip had with his folke faren on Greece. 2375 Bannour 
Bruce 140 On rivets warrayand. /éfd. 1, 384 On 
thaim! On thaim! thai feble fast ! 1568 Grarron Chron, 
11. 294 That day he never tooke prisoner, hut alwayes 
fought and went on his enemies, 1 Devoen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 140 He bears his Rider hezdfong on the Foe. 
1796 Instr. & Reg. Cavairy (1813) 257 That the whole may 
arrive on the enemy at the same time. 1849 S. Dosete 
Roman iii. (ed. 2) 38 He calls his blood-honads ronnd his 

‘ory hands, And cheers them on the prey. 1883 Standard 

May 3/7 His.. bowling seldom seemed to be on the wicket. 
1894 aiacbors Kitty Alone U1. 170 If he drew his knife 
on her and attacked her. “ " 

16. Of aspect or direction towards; as ¢o smile 


on, tern one's back on, ; 

¢888 K. Aeruep Boeth. xxxviii. § 5 Hi calle locia mid 
bem eagnm_on pas eordlican dincg. a 1000 Caedmon's 
Daniel 731 On bet wundor seon. a 740 Str Eglam, 1225 
The knyght answeryd, and on hym jogh. 1593 Garenxe 
Philomela (1881) 152 He spake with his eies on Philomelas 
face. 1726-46 Tuomson Winter 910 Horrid o'er the surge 
Alps frown on Alps. 1809 W. Invine Xxickerd. vit xii (1849) 
432 He tured his back on its walls. 1844 Macavtay £ss., 
Lari Chatham (1887) 815 The enemies..stood for a time 

laring on each other. 185: D. Jerroup Sf. Giles xxxii. 326 
That melancholy, care-worn face, that. .would always smile 
on her. 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 727 For Philip's 
dwelling fronted on the street, - . 

b. e//ipt. Precisely in the direction of, directed 

towards. a 

1888 River Haccaap in Harper's Mag. July 207 Feeling 
that I was on him, I pulled, and..I saw the man throw up 
his arms. 


egoo tr. Bada's Hist. Ww. 
axx{i} (1890) 374 Hie woldon his ban on niwe cyste zedon. 


ON, 


973 Blickl, Hom, 27 patte Helend war hreded 
‘ Sah an cies a — ae hi gang on ‘bintters 
ps gl #¢s (1882) a Also y be-quethe iij I. to bring me 
tb. On pieces, etc. = into (in) pieces. (C£In gob.) 
¢ 893 K. LYRED Ovos. 1, i § 1 Ure feldran ealne Pisne 
hee bye pises middangeardes. .on breo todseldon, ¢2za00 
Jamin 565 And exsberr hirrd..Todseledd wass. -Onn hirdess 
ribht sextene. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 
Spacli on ecex were to-hroke. 1415 £. E, Wills (1882) 2 
¥ wolle hit be parted on tweyne. 1426 Lypc, De Guil 
Pilgr, 42 aR Whan the, pot vs broke On pecys smale. ¢ 1450 
Douce MS. 55 (Bodleian) {f. a3 Take mary and dates, kutt 
on too or on c 


18. Unto, to (a person): in reference to descent 
or marriage. (The latter in Sc.) 

ee Cron. Scot. 11. 710 Richt Iaith he wes to 
wed hir on ane lord loto oe a 1578 Linoesay (Pits. 
cottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 125 The king, efter he had 
--ressawit this gentillwoman.. marieit bir oa his brother, 
1631 GovcE God's Arrows 1. $ 9% 383 The Crowne and 
Kingdome by just..title descended on fee 1894 Caocketr 
Raiders 280 She's marriet on saft Sammie Tamson, 

19. Into, unto, to (some action, course, or con- 
dition) ; formerly esp. with vd/. 5d., as Zo §0 on 
Jishing = a-fishing ; cf. to. 

£1000 Ags. Gosg. Joha xxi 3 Ie i ao fat on fizad. ¢1 


10 Mani ep spere 


St. Kenelin 148 nS. Eng. Leg. 1, 349 Pat pis child inate 
wende An hontingue. ¢r Vill, Palerne i. .dede 
hem on gate, Aod souzte him. c¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert Surtees} 
4406 And sone on slepe pai fell. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur 
i. 1, A damoisel the whiche was sente on message. ¢ 1530 
Lo. Beasens Arth. Lyt, Bryt, 147 His woundes braste ont 
agayneonhledyng. 1539 Biste (Great) Acts xiii 36 Danid 
(after he had in hys tyme fulfytled the wyll of God) fell on 
slepe. 16za Bacon /fen.V/7 74 That might ..set the Plough 
on going, 1633 Laup JVs. (1857) VI. 321, I presume you 
will set him on work. 1635 J. Havwaan tr. Stonds’s Banish'd 
ae 68 He was that day rode forth on hnnting. 1726 Leoni 
Albberti’s Archit. U1, ia Yery hard to stop when once it is 
1828 Macautay £ss., Hadlaom's Const. Htst. 
{1887) 88 The fanaticism of Cromwell never urged him on 
impracticable undertakings. 1885 Law Tries Rep LULL 
467/2 Focts which ought to have put him on inquiry. 

20. Indicating the person or thing to which 
action, feeling, etc. is directed, or that is affected 
by it. In the const. of many verbs and phrases. 

ex290 Becket sor in S. Eng. Leg. ¥. 321 On seint Thomas 
heo criden faste. a 1300 Cursor M. 22474 Lauerd ha merci 
onall nu, £1386 Cuaucer C. 7) Prol. Al bat he myghte 
of his freendes heate On bookes wad ne lernynge he it 
spent. € 3438 Torr. Portugal 1854 How on the dede hedys 
they did shoute. 1590 Spenses /: £ ut. i. 52 On them she 
workes her will to uses bad. x tures CA. Tlist, wv. ii. 
§ 2 ‘The first on whom this cruel Law was henselled, was 
William Sautre, 1657-83 Evrivn JIist. Relig. (1850) 1. 291 
Being o thing material, it should operate on immaterials. 
1796 State Papers in Aun. Reg. 168/21 |He} endeavoured to 
tecriminate on ns, 1815 W. H. Inecaxo Scrtbbleomania 291 
She has claims on the consideration of the country. 1838 
Turewatt Greece LV. xxx. 145 ‘The title of Admiral was 
conferred on Aracus, 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. v. 1. 539 
The effect of these reflections on his mind had been pernicious. 
3883 Sir W. B. Baert in Law Trures Rep, (1884) L. 193/2 
The decision..which is hinding on us, 1885 Law Ties 
LXXIX, 38/1 The magistrate may be necessary as a check 
on the doctor. 1885 AZanch. Exam. 16 May 6/1 The 
extremely cold nights..tell very severely on the elderly 
members of the House. , : _ 

b. Indicating the object of desire and the like. 
In the construction of eager, heen, mad (+ amorous, 
enamoured, fond), beni, determined, set, gone, etc. 
Also e//ipt, = bent on, set on, 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xi. 38 A tortie that piin herte is 
on. ¢1430 Lyvc. Reas. & Sens. 113/4286 To be enamowred 
on a goot. 1493 Festivad! (W. de W. 1515) 68b, Suche 
thynges as mannes herte is moost on. 1623 Gouce Serm. 
God's Provid. § 10 Their mind was so on their worke, 1656 
Eart Mono. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnats Ww xaxvi. 
(1674) 189 be ee unwisely been enamoured on some 
one person, 1890 L. D'Ovie Nofcher 170 Woddell was 
Not much on beer, 

c. Indicating the bank, banker, or person to 
whom a cheque or draft is directed, and by whom it 
is payable ; in /e draw on, a cheque, etc. (drawn) on. 

1671~ {see Draw v, 65, Dravent sd. agbh. 1824 Byaon 
Juan xv. viii, A draft on Ransom. ep anes Fatal 

9 


set op going. 
he 


Boots x, Here..is a cheque on Child's, famavat Valerie 
ix, Lionel received a cheque on the k. 1866 Caumr 
Banking vii. 144 The demand for hills on London at Liver- 
pool wonld exceed the supply. r , \ 
21. Indicating a person or thing to which hostile 
action is directed : inst ; esp. in ¢o complain, 
inform, lie, tell, peach’ on; also anattack, assault, 


etc., on. ' 

1377 Lanat. P. Pi, B. xiv. 144 It may nou3t be,..ormatheu 
Pap fh) lyeth. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEY. (Roxb.) xv. 67 pai lye falsly 
on Blory and hir son, 1481 Caxton Aeynard (Arb,) 29 He 
made hym redy for to complayne on reynart the foxe. 1539 
Bite (Great) Phil, i. 15 That ye may be soch as po man 
can complayne on. 1604 SHAKS. OF4. v. it, 146 Ay, ‘twas 
he that told me - vd first. . 1690 Locke oe i, “4 
§ 232 Attempting by force on the properties of any pe a 
abe ie usseny a, Aloore’s Byron (1887) 155 TRis de- 

led people had risen on their oppressors, 1849 — //is¢. 
£ng. vi. UH. 113 Apysttack on the civil liberties of his people. 
| [see Inrormv.7b}. 1895 Crocketr Sweethcart Trav. 
14, | will tell my father on yon. Afod. Sc. 1 no tell on ye. 
$2. In regard to, in reference to, with respect 


Mm we secgan ©! 
G. Hayn Lave Aris 
for thairj 


p. Pa apa 
tS. T. S$.) 69 And sx 
Teanh wel force ath 


ON. 


Manoay Arthur v1. i, Some there were that .. passed alle 
their felawes in prowesse and noble dedes and that was wel 
prened..on syre launcelot du lake. 1477 Paston Lett, 111. 
art Elles it wol do you harm on your hors, 1649 J. Moytey 
in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 47 There sate on him 
three or four judges. ae Act 6 Anne, c 11 Art. xix, No 
writer to the signet (shall) be,. admitted a lord of the session 
unless he undergo a private and publick tryal on the civil law. 
1787 Ne.son 13 May in Nicolas Désf, (1845) 1. 236 To order 
a Court-Martial tobe held on him. 1812 Jerrerson Writ. 
(1830) IV, 176, 1 do not condole with yon on your release, 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 488 note, This state- 
ment does not agree with my experience on the subject. 
1849 Macauuay //isé, Eng. ii. 1. 275 He never attended the 
meetings of his colleagues on foreign affairs, 1885 A/anch, 
Exam, 23 May 5/1 The appellants had failed on the main 
question. b , 

b. Expressing the object to which mental 
activity is directed; after such verbs as chink, 
consider, remember, dream (now usually of); 
meditate, reflect, etc. Also after derived sbs. as 


thought, meditation, reflection. See these words, 
1000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) exvii. 8 God ip on Dryhten georne to 
-benceanne. ¢1420 Anturs of Arthure 192 Thynke hertly 
on this. c1qso St. Cuthbert (Surtees) Sogo On his kirke 
was all his thoght. ¢ 1470 Henrv Wadlace 1.15 3hit we suld 
thynk one our bears befor. 1g00-s0 Dunaar Poems xc. 60 
And on the end hes no rememberance. 1590 Gazene WVever 
too late, Ms Madr., When Vat last considered on my sins. 
169a Locke Educ. § 
is thought on, when 
Camarivce Jntruder 12 “Twas 3 


eople talk of Education. 
lan 1 never dreamt on, 


1816 J. Witson Crty of Plague n. i, Thy anxious heart will | 


never learn To think more on thyself and less on others, 
7838 Tuiriwatt Greece 11. 265 The sleepless nights in which 
he meditated on the trophies of Miltiades. fod. Reftect on 
the natural results of such conduct. 

c. After speak, write, elc., q.v.3 after dook, 
article, essay, lecture, poem, treatise, ete., or an 
author’s name; also ellipt. in titles and the like. 

igaa £, £, Wills 51, iiij quayres of Doctours on Mathewe. 
1605 Campen Kew. (2637) 411 On a childe drowned catching 
of an Apple. 1689 Prior Ep, to Fleetwood Shepherd 168 
Critics I read on other men, And hypae upon them again, 
1699 Cotes tr. Dupin's Hist. O. & N. Test. 1.1.4. 5 What 
he says on this Point is as follows. 1785 Witaerrorce in 
Life \. 99 Heard Newton on the addiction of the soul to 
God. 1830 Scorr (ért/e) Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, 1831 Cartvie Sart. Res. ut. viii, Laplace's Book on 
the Stars, 1884 A. R. Pennincton Wtcli/ ix. 290 A course 
of lectures on the Epistles of St, Paul. Afod. Coke on 
Littleton; Mill on Hamilton; Fenn on the Funds. 

III. Other senses, obsolete, archaic, or dialectal, 

{All these originally belonged to branch 1.) 

+23. After verbs of winning, gaining, taking 
(by force): = from, Ods. Here orig. belonged 
vhs. of wreaking or taking vengeance, avenging, 
revenging, still construed with ov: sce these. 

¢ 893 K. Acterep Ores. tv. vi. §6 Romane genamon on him 
LXxxut scipa, ¢teoo AEuFric A’, xxi. 1 Chananeus ba 
wann wip Israela bearn, and sige on him gewann. ¢ 1330 
R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 57 Magnus ., chaced away 
Suane, & Danmark on him wan. c1g00 Melusine aig Yf 
they were so bold totake on hym oron hys peuple ony thing. 
1523 Lo. Beaners Froiss. 1. eccxxxv. 525 Howe the Eng- 
lysshmen recouered dyuers castelles on the frenchmen in 

urdeloys, 1605 Suaks, Lear v. iii. 165 But what art thou 
That hast this Fortune on me? 1671 Mitton Samson 470 
All these boasted Trophies won on me. 

+24. Indicating that to which a quality has 
relation : In respect of; =IN prep, 33, OF prep. 35. 

¢ 888 K., ZEtrreo Boeth. i, Boetius..se was in pa 
and on woruldbeawum se rihtwisesta, did’. xxxii. § 1 Deah 
pu were eallra manna fa:zrost on wlite, cgoo tr, Beda's 
Hist. 1, Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is weliz dis ealond on wa:stmum 
and on treowum. 21175 Cott. Hom. 223 Se man is ece on 
ane dele . pat is an per sawle. ¢1a75 Lune Rou ox in 
O. EF. Mise, 96 He is feir & briht on heowe. ¢1350 Wie 
Palerne 2634 Sche had a derworbe dou3ter .. be fairest on 
face. 1523 Lo. Beaners Froiss. 1. cclxx. 403 He was 
blynde on y’ oneeye. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Sam. iv. 4 A sonne 
which was lame on his fete. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3892/4 
Robert Stephens..winks on the left Eye. 

+25. Indicating the medium of action. Obs. 
Now expressed by with. 

fe 1375 nei ie 560 Hersey, 3 ou ae ied 
stremynge on le. ax @ Morte Arth. 1 ie 
chambre flore Alle ranne cn blade. oo 

+26. In uses now expressed by at (esp. on a price 
or rate), Obs. 

1477 Pastou Lett, 11. 203 He wol not selle hym .. under 
that mony that he sette hym on. 1639 FuLuer Holy War 
unt, xiv. (1647) 132 Serviceable men he would purchase on 
any rate. a1715 Burner Own (ime (1823) I. 1g0 When 
his matters were on that crisis, 1776 G. Sempie Building 
in Water 67 The Bridge must be on right Angles with the 


Current, 1793 Jerrerson Writ. (1859) LL. sto All other | 


of our productions are received on various duties, 1794 
Mrs. A. M, Bennert £i/ex ILI. 52 Ellen was walking on 
a slow solemn pace. 

7. In senses now expressed by Or. In on't 
,and the like, common in literary use to ¢ 1750; 
now dial. or vulgar. 

In aly times generally an actual difference of idiom, but 
from end of 16th c, due to confusion of of and on, esp. owing 
to the reduction of both of these too’. See Or. 

1as8 Proct. Hen. [17,1 Henr’ pur3 godes fultume king on 
Engleneloande, Lhoanerd on Yrlounde, Duk on No-m’ on 
Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. ¢ 1335 Poene times Eidw. 17 
(Percy Soc.) xxii, That death that 1 shall on die. ¢ 1420 
Avow. Arth. xxxviii, O payn on life and on londe. a 1440 
Sir Eglam.953 Wele recovryd on hys wounde. ¢ 130 tr. 
Erasmus’ Serm. Ch, Fests (1901) 2 So this our sermon may 
sauer on him whiche is..the worde of the father. 1575 Gatmut, 


147 This being almost that alone,which | 
Fi 1754 R.O. | 


116 


Gurion. iii, All th'ours on the daye. 1605 Suans, acd, 111. 
i131 The perfect Spy o’ th’ time The moment on’, 1611 —- 
Cyntb. 1.1. 164, 1 am very glad on't, 1641 Lp. J. Dicsy Sp. 
in Ho. Comm, a1 Apr. 4 The truth on't is. 1671 H. MI, tr. 
Erasm. Collog. 545 Though 1 make Lay men on them all. 
1709 Steztx Satler No. 12% 7 Nay, you are in the Right 
on't. 1732 Berketey Alciphr. 1. § 6 The best on't is the 
World every day grows wiser. 1766 G, Witttams in Jesse 
G. Selwyn §& Contemp. (1843) 11. 57 Those handles that the 
ladies make bell-ropes on. 1782 Exiz. Buower Geo. Bateman 
1, 87, | know she'll take care on him, 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Ox't, of it. [Still widespread in Eng. dialects.} 
28. On is used in the construction of many 
verbs, besides those mentioned under the preceding 
| senses, e.g. depend; attend, wait; follow; believe, 
| rely; feed, live, subsist; also after the direct object, 
| in beget, bestow, confer; lavish, spend, waste; con- 
| gratulate; plume, pride, value oneself; or as a 
second construction, e.g. to condole, consult, with 
a geen ox something. See these verbs. _ . 
9. On was formerly frequent in connexions in 
which a- is now usual: e.g. on back (= aback), 
| on brede, on broche, on broad, on dreghe, on far, on 
| ferrom, on fresh, on head, on five, on loft, on long, 
| 02 foud, on low, on light, on new, on part, on 
| round, on room, on side, on stray, on sunder, 
on thirst, on wide, on wry. These were usually 
| written as two words, but have often been hyphened 
| by modern editors, in imilation of forms in a-. 
| See ABACK, ABREDE, ABROACH, etc.; also the 
| shs. Back, Breng, BROACcH, etc. 


° 


On hand, on high: see HAND 32, Hicn a. 18. 


On (pn), adv. (a., sé.). [Orig. the same word as 
rec., viz. OTent. *ava, OS. ana, an, OF. an, pn. 
| In the OE. instances almost always intimately con- 
nected with a vb. as a ‘separable particle’, like 
the Ger. separable a in az-kommen, etc.; in 
mod.Eng. often nn elliptic use of the prep. = on 
something ra 
1. In the position of being in contact with, or 
| supported by, the upper surface of something. 
| egootr, Bad's Hist. w. iv. (1890) 274 Sume Zerisne stowe 
| ..mynster on to timbrenne. 1632 Mitron L'Allegro 132 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, If Jonsons learned Sock 
he on. 1844 Dickens Afart. C/usz. ix, The pudding-plates 
had been washed... while cheese was on. 
2. Into the position defined in 1, 
Q 7 K, Ecrarp Gregory's Past, xvii. 124 Dat se se pe 
wunde lacnian wille geote win on. ¢ 1a0g Lay. 311 Brutus 
| Sette on his flo. He wende to sceoten pat header. ©1475 
Rauf Coitjear 85 To-morne on the morning, quhen thow 
sall on feip, Pryse at the parting, how that thow dois. 1645 
Evetvn Diary 11 Apr., Dashing the..whipcord over their 
shoulders, as hard as they could lay it on. 1824 Byron 
Juan xv. xv, They also set a glazed Westphalian ham on, 
3. Inthe position of being attached to or covering 
any surface, esp. the body ; on the body, as clothing 
or a limb. 
¢1a0g Lav, 1553 He hefde brunie on. ¢1300 St. Brandan 
613 None other clothes nadde he on. 741366 Cuaucer Rom. 
| Rose 1187 Largesse hadde on a robe fresh. 
ror Thei hadde on hattes of stile. 1570 B. Gooce Po. 
Kingd. i. 26 To weare a linnen Ephod on. 1594 Suaxs, 
Rich, £17, w. ii. 126 O let me thinke on Hastings, and be 
gone To Brecnock, while my feareful! Head is on. 1611 — 
| Cyd, 1. i. 26 You crow Cock, with your combe on. TE 
| Aovison Sect. No. 128 p 9g He had a clean Shirt on. | 18g0 
Tennyson fn Men, vi, A rihand or a rose; For he will see 
them on to-night. 1887 ‘Maare. WeTuerat’ Tao North- 
Country Alaids xxv. 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown, 
which was clean on that morning. 1890 J. Hite Unjore 
Arrangem. \. vi. 144 He had on an unobtrusive suit of dark 
brown tweed. od. slang, Keep your hair on! 
4. Into the position defined in 3. 
| a@zooo Fate (Cod. Exon.) 87 Sum sceal wildne fuget 
} atemian, heafoc on honda..deb he wyrplas on, ¢1000~ 
| [see Do vw. 48). 1826 Tinoare Like xii. 22 Take no thought 
..for youre body, what ye shall putt on. 2590 Lopce 


1450 Merlin 


Rewind (Cassell) 93 And with that she slipped on her 
petticoat. 1605 Suaxs. Aacd, 11. ii. 70 Get on your Night. 
Gowne, 1713 Avoison Sfect. No, 311 P 5 He immediately 
drew on his Boots, 1781 C. Jounsron Mist. ¥. Yuniper 
11. 44 Vo make. .delays, by frequent tryings on, and altera- 
tions of our hero’s clothes. a 1814 Way to win Her vy. ii 
(New Brit. Theatre 1}. 466), Mother is tying on her 
-goloshoes, 

b. e/lipe. for go on; on with = put on, don. 
©1485 Digby Myst. (1882) im, 1183 On xall my westment 
and mynaray. 160g Rowianus Hell's Broke Loose 45 On 
with rich attire. 1753 Foote Eng. ix Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 
39 Non with my Jemmys, 1826 Diskar.i Viv. Grey mi. vi, 

| 1 will doff my travelling cap, and on with the monk’s cowl. 
5. In a 
LOOK o7. 
6. Towards something in the way of approach; 
| approaching in space, time, or condition. 
¢ 1400-50 [see Come v. 62a, f]. 1535- [see Draw uv, 86d]. 
1704 ond, Gas, Nv. 4054/1 The great use of their Gallies 
in towing on or off their great Ships. 1885 ruth a July 3/1 
lt was gett.ng on for two before supper was served, 1 
Lo. Wotsevev Life Marlborough 11. xv. 195 How dreadtul 
are the words ‘Go on!" to the man who longs to mingle in 
the fray, and shunt ‘Come on!" instead. 
Directed towards, or wna line with, something. 

1804 Nrison Apr. in Nicolas Disf. (1845) V. 520 The mar! 
for being clear of the Malora North End, is the Guard- 
House on the Beach. .on with the last hillock of the nearest 
) ridge of mountains. 1895 Baprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii. 


irection towards something, at; as ¢o 


| (ed. 2) 267 She will be steered with sufficient accuracy if her 


‘some time. 


ON. 


gunwale..be kept ‘on with’ the outer ends of the oars of 
the leader. A 

b. Braadside on, face on, stem on, etc.: With 
the face, stem, or other part directed to the point 
of contact. 2 

1800-40 [see Baoansipe s4. 1c). 1856 Leisure H.V. 332/1 
He lost his hold, and fell face on into the water. "1884 
Standard 19 May 4 The vessels struck one another stem on. 

8. Cricket, To the on side. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, This he shortly followed up b: 
driving C. T. Studd Zs for 2. ra 

9. Onward, forward, in space or time. 

@ 1000 Andreas 1336 Resdon on sona. ¢1a00 Oamin IDF 
He wollde..uss..hrinngenn onn To follghenn be33re bisne. 
¢1230 Hali Meid. 17 Pat mahten bringe be on mis for to 
donne. 4a 1350 Cursor MM, 5987 (Gott.) Wend on bann, siben 
2 ga. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cly. 136 Or half a yere 

go an. 1600 Horrano Lruy in, liv. 124 They passe on 
through the cittie. 1675 Hoaars Odyssey (1677) 256 From 
that day on, centaurs and men are foes. ony Shears Gi 
las tu, vii. Pp 6 Do they get on in the world? 1820 Byron 
Mar, Fai. wi 12 Seeing this Patrician pestilence spread 
on and on. 1831 Slackw, Mag. Jan. 83/2 [The police 
officer] possesses the power. .of ordering them to ‘move on’, 

b. elipt. = Go on, advance. 

1435 Lypc. Assembly of Gods cH On in Pluto name! 
Ont & all ys owre! 1592 Suauxs. Rom. & Ful. tiv. a Or 
shall we on without Apologie? 126a7 Sanorason Serv. 
I. 284 Unless God kept him hack, he must on. 19713 J. 
Waroer True Amazons gs Yet on they must. 1808 Scott 
Alarm. vi. xxxii, Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 
on! 18§5 Kincstey Plays & Perit. 181 But no; he must 
on for honour's sake. 

10. Gone onward or ahead; in advance in space 
or time, 

17.. Old Song in Burns’ Works, Oh Kenmure's on and 
awa, Willie! 1872 Bac Adv. Phaeton xxi. 301 It was now 
well on in the afternoon. 1887 A. Birrew Odster Dicta 
Ser. 11. 91 Later on music was dragged into the fray. ' 

b. Cricket, etc.; In advance of the opposite side. 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann, 61 Notts were 392 on. 
1892 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/6 As the game now stands the 
professionals with seven wickets to fall are 79 runs on. 

c. slang. On the way to intoxication; the worse 


for drink. 

1B0oa Naval Chron. V11. 273 The Amelia's men being a 
little on, could not bear being thwarted. 589g Watkins & 
Vivian Green Bay Tree \. 99 Pimlico, who was now slightly 
‘on’,.was shouted down, 

11. With onward movement or action; con- 
tinuously ; 40 speak on, hold on, work on, wait on, 
to continue to speak, hold, work, wait. . 

¢1o0o /Ecrric Safnts' Lives xxi, 236 [He] nyste butan hi 
sungon pone lof-sang ford on. araag Leg. Kath. 434 He 
heold on to herien his headene maumer. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Cook's Prot. 2a Now telle on, Roger, looke that it be good. 
1879 SPENSER Shepk. Cad. Sept. 55 Now say on Diggon. 
1665 Bratawait Comet. 2 Tales Chaucer 148 Go on with 

your Tale. 1795 Burne Negic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 26 Specu- 
lateon! 1858 Frovoe Afist. Eng. xx. 1V. 235 The regent 
waited on, and the event came. 1891 Dora Russet. Secret 
of River 1, xiii, 28g He sent me money regular, to keep on 
the house. v - 

12. Into action or operation: ¢hrash ont, proceed 


to thrash. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt, 2300 Wy presch on, pou bro mon, 
ay Fretez to longe. ¢14qo00 [see Come v. 61c} 1593- [see 

RAW v. S6b]. 7. Dacavorte tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 
113 Thay set stoutite onn, doubteng na danger. 1667 Mitton 
P.£.¥.233 Converse with Adam..and such discourse bring 
on, As may advise him of his happie state. 1745 P. 'THomas 
¥rnl. Anson's Voy.276 The Tuffoons commonly come on.. 
suddenly. 1832 RK . Faouve Kev, (1838) 1. 271 At last it 
came ontorain. 1892 Chamd, Jrni.4 June 367/1 We turned 
our lanteras full on. 

13. a. Of persons: Engaged in some function 
or course of action; on the stage, the field, etc. 

1841 Wvatr Moet. Wks. (1861) 84 Now thus, now than, 
Now off, now an, Uncertain as thedice. 1640[see Orr anp 
on B.). 1793 W. Roagrts Looker-on No. 54 (1794) I. 315 
‘Then to the Playhouses anon, If Quick or Bannister be on. 
1823 Mas. Cameron Cleantiness next to Godliness 3, ‘1 try 
to keep things tolerably decent, but it’s a hard matter... 
lam Rwvaye on’, replied Alice. 1883 G. R. Sims oy ad 
etc, 12 She was on at the Lane last winter—She played in the 

ntomime. 1888 Stee. & Lyttueton Cricket (Badm, 

ibr.) iii. 14: Supposing a slow bowler has been ‘on’ for 
1891 Mrs. Watrorp Mischief of Monica It. 
62,‘] thonght he was on with Daisy ', burst forth her son. 
Mod. coliog. He has been on for three years, and now retires. 

b. Of things: In progress.or course of action ; 


in a state of activity. 

[1605 Saks. Learn. iv. 172 So will you wish on me, when 
the rash moode is on.] 1830 L.caminer 76/1 Several com- 
missions being ‘on’ at the same time. 1873 Buack Pr. 
Thude Vi. 13 There was a considerable sea on. 1882 Socéety 
18 Nov. 11/2 The schools at Oxford are ‘on’ once more. 
1884 Manch, /:xam. 3 July 5/3 There is a terrible row on 
between the old and the new divisions. A/od. Is the gas on? 
‘The water was not on. ; 

c. Having a wager on (something). 

181a Sporting Mag. XXXUX, 23 They declared themselves 
off, a thing unknown in sporting, after they had been on. 
1883 Stavdard 18 June he The scratching of Winchester 
has been a rare blow to those who were determined..to be 
‘on' early, 

14, Used idiomatically with many verbs: e.g. 
carry, catch, come, get, go, hold, keep, look, put, 
send, take, try on, ete.: sce the verbs, 


B. adj, (Cf. Orr C.) 
1, Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket on 
which the batsman stands, or to the corresponding 


ON. 


side of the field (#.¢. in the case of right-hand 
hatling, the side on the left of the wicket-kecper). 
Opp. lo Orr C. 2b, 

185: Liteywite Guide to Cricketers a0 A good general 
will often placo three men instead of Lwo on the Son‘ side. 
oe Datly News 6 May 5/2 A cxptain who has studied 
ludy’s play, .. NY ay most of her fields on the ‘on ‘ side. 
1897 Raxyrrsinny: Cricket 170 Let us now turn our attention 
to strokes un the on-side, 

2. In reference to the licensed sale of liquors: 
Short for ‘on the premises’; opp. to Orr C. 5. 
Often hyphened, as on-ficence. 

1891 Daily News 11 Mar. 3/2 Tho number of licensed 
honsesy mentioned in the on-licences return. 1892 W. Beatty. 
Kixeston /ufemperance 63 It is notin the least necessary 
to persecute the ‘on' licensee, 1896 West. Gas. 5 Mar, 
3/3 The Dill which placed off-licence holders under similar 
control ns on-licence holders, 12899 Daily News 13 Apr. 
6/3 The influence of the ‘on ‘ licensed houses, i 

C. 5b. Cricket. = Onside: sec B. 1. atirié, In 
on drive, on-drive,n drive to the on side. 

388: Daily News 9 July a He then drove Moncrelffo to 
the on for fonr. /dfd., Newton scored ., three for 1 good 
ondrive, 1896 Westen, Gas. 14 July 5/2 Wynyard then 
made a fine on-drive off Trumble for v. . 

On, article, the pref. on- = Un-1, often written 
separately in ME. ; also, in mod.Sc. dial., in sense 
‘without’; see On- 4. 

+ On, erron. ME. expansion of 9 = 0), Orn con/., 
unlil: cf O prep.3 

¢1320 Cast, Love 472 Ich..wole wih pe lede my lyf Ener 
on pat ilke stryf..mowe sum ende take. 

+ On, MIE. 1 and 3 sing. pres. of Unn-EN v. Obs. 
to grant. 

azax§ Ancr, RX. a6 Zif me on almihti God. 

On-, frefix |, the prepositional adv. o7 (unstressed 
form of OE, az, gv) in combination with vbs. 
and their derivatives, and sometimes with other 
sbs. The old nominal compounds had the stressed 
form, as in OE, anginn, puginn, beginning, anflt, 
pnfilti, ANVIL. The compounds in o2- belong to 
the following classes ; 

1. Old verbal compounds, as oub/dan to ONBIDE, 
onendw-an to recognize, AckxNow, Such of these 
as survived the O ee appear in tbeir alpha- 
betical place under Ox- or A-. 

2. Later verbal compounds or collocations of 
ady. and verb, In these the union of clements 
is Incomplete, and the adv. may be moved to 
another position than immediately before the vb., 
where however it regularly stands in the Inf, and 
pple. so that these acquire more the character 
of permanent combinations, Examples are t on- 
become, to befall, happen; -fon-cry, to cry or 
call upon; on-draw, to draw on; tT on-Ince, 
to lace on; t+ on-look, to look on; on-sweep, to 
sweep on; ton-take, to take on, assnme, behave: 
sec TAKE v. 

e1305 St. Lucy 60 in E. E. P. (1862) 103 To seinte Lucie 
norice he wende; and eschte hire faste “What Lucie wero 
so *onbicome’. 1315 Suorenam Poenss (EK. E. T. S.) 
146/487 Hyt on-by-come ine eche place jef ech [blyng hadde 
ylye © grace To ioye and blysse. 1664 Flodden F. iv. 40 
Then each Captain he did *oncry. 1898 T. Harpy Wessex 
Poems roy Jorcigass near to east, as he *oadrew, Dawn 

jerced the humid air, 1513 Dovcias -Haris x1 Prol. 102 

ays hie the targe of faith vp in thi hand, On hed the 
halsum helm of hop *onlace. 3875 J. W. Mizes in Schaff 
& Gilman -Liér. Relig. Poetry (1881) 35 That all his 
shattered aims, his hopes bewept, Are in God's counsels 
deep and fathomless *onswept. rag7 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 

548 Pat hii nuste hou *on take [v.7. on Lo take], ne wat for 
onger do. ¢1335 Sfee. Gy Warw, 267 Allas 1 what shoten 
hij onne take, Pat wolden here her god forsake? 

. With pr. and pa. pples. forming adjs., as ovn- 
carrying (= carrying on; hence oncarryingness), 
on-marching, on-rolling, on-running, on-surging, 
on-sweeping. 

1834 Coteripce in Literalure (1897) 23 Oct. 11/2 The 
*onearryingness of his [Scott's] diction. 13 Dantes Civ. 
Wars viu, xvi, Gather'd by th’ *on-marching Enemy. 1863 
Not ana ngel 1. 184 ‘To hold by his arm for some security 
against the marching multitude, 1854 J. S, C. Aspotr 
Nafoleon (2855) 1. xx. 323 The *on-rolling biltow of Austrian 
victory. 1599 DanieL Musophilus 713 ‘To pull back th’ 
*on-running state of things. 2884 Chicago Advance 31 Jan, 
‘The fury of the *onsurging barbarians. 1896 /b/d. 16 Apr. 
553/: ‘Tho “onsweeping purposes..of God. P 

4, With vbl. sbs, and nouns of action, forming 
sbs. (sometimes concrete), as on-bringing (= bring- 
ing on), on-carrying, on-leaping, Sc. -louping 
(=moanting a horse), on-nioving, on-putting, on- 
sweeping, etc. (which can be formed at pleasure) ; 
on-go, going on, progress, ndvance; on-roll, 
onward roll; on-sweep, onward sweep ; also with 
ngent-nouns, as on-bearer, on-goer, on-pusher, etc. 
Sce also ONLOOKER, cte. 

2 T. Hanoy Wessex Poems 135 Changing anew my 
*onbearer I traversed the downland. 1658 J. Durnam Ex, 
Revelation 1. vi 680) 145 ‘Vhis inability is of her own 
‘*onbringing. 1737 E. Erskine Serw, Wks, 1871 10. 454 
The *oncarrying of the designs of his glory. 1894 CAéicago 
Advance 11 Oct. 58/1 As viewed in the retrospect of lwo 
years absence. .its ordinary “on-go is indeed extraordinary. 
1600 Gowrie’s Consp. in Select. fr. Harl, Mtise. (1799) 199 
Maister Alexander Ruthven .. baisted him fast downe to 
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ouertake his maiestie before his ‘ouleaping, @1670 SraLo 
inc Troud. Chas. 1. (1792) 1. 91 Mined On is onlouping the 
earl of Argyle ,.and Lord Lindsay .. had some private 
speeches with him, 1900 jVestn. Gas. 12 June 2/3 It is 
a memorablo sight to witness the *on-moving of a great 
army. 2898 C. nh ne i 28 Apr., The arts of diplomacy 
are too soon exhausted when seventy million people are the 
on-lookers_and ‘on-pushers, 1599 Jas. 1 Baia, Swpow 
1682) 82 To speake of rayment, tho *on-putting whereof 
is the ordinary action that followeth next to sleepe, 1883 
Gd. Words 462 The steady “onroll of the mighty waves of 
time, 1893 Chicago Advance 26 Jan, Alt this prodigious 
swing and ‘on-sweep of development. 1885 /fomilel. Kev. 
334 In the tremendous *onsweepings of society. 


On-, frefix2, the OL. unstressed form of and, 
end-, against, opposite, in reply, in return (see 
AND conj.), corresp. to Gothie anda-, and-, OS. 
ana-,ant-,Du. ont-,OHG. ant-, ent-,int-; e.g. OS. 
aniféhan, OG. ant-, intfdhan, MiG. entfdhen, 
enfahen, enpfadken, Ger. enipfangen, Du. ontvangen, 
OE, onfd-n, pa. t. onferng, to receive (cf. a-nd-, gnd- 
Jenga receiver); OF. ongi'tan to understand, dis- 
cern (cf. a-nd-, prndgit understanding, intelligence). 
Tn ME, thls prefix is in forin indistinguishable 
from ON-!: ey. onfon, onzilen. 

On-, Prefix 3, the same particle originally as the 
prec., used with counteracting or undoing force; in 
early OF, on-, in late OE, very generally sw7- 
(levelled with #- = On-4), in ME, usnally sz-, 
but sometimes ov-; in mod.Eng. always sz-. 
Examples: Goth. andbindan, OS. antbindan, OHG, 
ant-, intbintan, Ger. entbinden, OE. onbindan, 
unbindan, ME, un-, on-binden, to Unpixp; OS. 
antduan, andén, OHG., anttoan, intoan, MHG. 
entuon, OE. onddn, undin, ME. undon, ondon, to 
Usvo; OS. autwindan, OHG. intwindan, MIAG. 
entwinden, OV. omwindan, unwindan, ME. un- 
winden, onwinden, to Unwixp. See Un- 2, 

On-, profx+, frequent ME., early mod.E., and 
dial. variant of Un- 1, beforeadjs., pples., advbs. and 


their derivatives, as ME. one/ene for unelene:~OE. | 


unclene; ME. onwryten:~OE.unwriten. Cf.Goth. 
unwer's, OS., OHG., OE. unwls, Du. onwwys, on- 
wijs, ME, nunwis (onwis, onwise), UNWISE, 

Formerly often writtea separately (sce e.g. Paston Lett. 
No. 751) but generally hyphened by modern editors. In 
some mod.Sc. dialects written separately before pples. or 
vbl. sbs. as om (or oAw) in sense ‘without’, e.g. on said, 
ohn said, wasaid, witbout there being said, without saying, 
on makin’ without making. 

| Onager (pnidzoz). Pl. -gers, -gri. [L. 
onager, nd, Gr. Svaypos = dvos dyptos the wild ass; 
also both in Gr, and L. in sense 2.) 

1. A wild ass; spec, the species Equus onager 
&. 2) of Central Asia. 

ar AMPOLE Psalter ciii. xa Abyde schat onagirs in 
pair thirst, 1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. RK. xvi. Ixxviii. 
(149) 831 Onager is a wylde asse, and suche asses be grete 
and wylde in Affrica. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. fist. t. 456 The 
onager, or wild ass, is seen in still greater ahundance than 
the wild horse. 1883 G. ALLEN in Knowledge 6 July 1/1 
The various tarpans and onagers and quaggas and zebras 
which span the gulf [between horse and ass]. 1896 Blackw. 
ie May 683 Hence the difference .. between a coster's 
donkey and an onager. . p 2 

2. An ancient and medizval engine for throwing 
stones in warfare. 

2609 Hottaxn Amn, Marcell, xxi. iv. 222 Unto which 
also the moderne time hath imposed the name of Onager,.. 
in shis regard, that wild asses when they are coursed by 
hunters fling with their heeles stones afarre off behind their 
backs, 2840 L, Ritcme Windsor Castle es the more 
tobe military engines then in use, were the scorpion or 

rge statio: crossbow, the onager or wild ass. 1886 
Suevpon tr. Flaubert's Salamméo xiii. ae Catapults were 
as frequently called onagers, because they were like wild 
asses which threw stones by kicking. 

|| Onagra! (pnagri). Bot. [L. onagra, a. Gr. 
évérypa, fem, deriv. of évaypos: sce prec.] 
former nnme for the genus CENOTHERA. 

1741 Compt. Fam.-Piece i. iii. 393 There are yet..Onagra, 
Larkspur. 186 Miss Peatr Flower, PI. UI. 289. 

| Onagra2, [psendo-Latin, fem. of OxaceER.] 
A female wild ass ; Aumorously, a she-ass. , 

1860 Reape Cloister & H. 11. 196 Gerard .. had put his 
Onagra in harness. Sz 

Onagraceous (pnigré''fas), 2. Bor. [f. mod. 
Bot.L. Onagraécew, {. ONAGRA1; see -ACEOUS.] 
Belonging to the Natural Order Ovagracex, of 
which Onagra or Gnothera is the typical genus. 
So Onagrad (gnigrittd), Lindley’s name for a 
plant of this order. : é " 

2845 Linptey Veg. Kinga. (1853) 724 The Onagrads..are 
in general iaiiinesous, 1856 Treas. Sot. Clarkia, a small 

nus of onagrads. A/vad, The Fuchsia, Willow-herb, and 

‘nchanter's Nightshade are onagraceous plants, 

Onan, onane, obs. forms of Anon, 

On and off, adv. phr. (s6.) = Orr AND os, 
q-v.; also in more general sense (see ON adv. and 
OrF adv.). _— 

1855 Browninc Bf, Blougram's pol. 789 It shoots .. 
Halfway into the ae wall, on and of! 88: E, D. 
Baickwooo in Encyci, Brit, (ed. 9) BAI fa Hedges on 
banks..are usually of such a size as to ke flying them 
impossible, or at least undesirable, Horses jump thent on 
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and vf. 1889 Kepeat. P. Wentworth tl. 237 [Me] las been 
working with ua st Crum Street » écal, on and off. 
1889 Dict, Nat. Lig. XVUML. 125/a A siego which lasied 
on and off for twenty years, 1892 Jimes (weekly ed.) 
at Oct. 7/3] } fe] had lived with her on and pff since that time. 

b. attrié. c. as sb. A pulling on and taking 
off ; intermittent action; in quot. 1852, a leap on 
and off a fence, n fence to be so i 

18sa R. S. Suatees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
made for a largo field at the bade or the ae spe ley _ 
bars, hurdles, "on and ofts',‘ins and outs’, all sorts of fancy 
leaps scattered about. 12854 Ecust. Wansuston J/wnt. 
Sous (1883) No. 33 xil, Which method best insures us from 
afall, The Chester on-and-off step, or the Leicester ctear- 
ing all? 1895 M. M. Dowm Galkix 119, I love to feel the 
on and off of the break and 10 watch the way the pole seems 
lo feel its way through the traffic. 

{lence On-and-off v., (@) 27fr. to sail on alternate 
tacks on and off the shoze (see Orr anD on 2); 
(6) érans. to leap on and then off ; On-and-ofish 
«., inclined to be on and off, somewhat fluctnating 
(in mood, temper, or bealth: cf. Orr anp on B.), 

1823 Byzon Fran xit Ixiii, Who... keeps you on and off-ing 
On & lee-shore. 18g R. &. Suaters Sioned Sp. Tour 
(1893) 345 ‘I'll have a word with you ', said Sponge, on-and- 
offing the hedge. 1888 E. g: Goopman Too Crrious xiii, 

well as she ever ix. Rather on-and-offish. 

+ On and on, Ofs., one by one: see ONE. 

Onanism (éniniz’m). le proper name Onan 
(Gen. xxxviii. 9) +-15M.] Self-abuse, masturbation. 

3727-41 Cnamonss CycZ, Onania, and Onanise:, terms 
which some late empirics have framed, to denote the crime 
of self-pollution, Pe Toop Cyel. Anat. IV. 156/32 A 
young man excessively addicted to onanism. 3874 Bucn- 
wie & Tune /aych. Aled. (ed. 3) 760 Onanism is a frequent 
accompaniment of Insanily and sometimes causes it. 

So Omanist, one who practises onanism; 
Onani‘stio a., relaling to onanism. 

3891 Cent. Dict., Onanist. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., Onanistic. 

Onbethink, dial, ££ Ustzeriuinx, to consider. 

+Onbi-de, v. Os. (OE, ond/dan, {. On-1 + 
bldan, Bipx.} intr. To nbide, remain, stay on. 

Beowntf 1302 Onbad .. oddet wien cwom. ¢ 1440 Com- 
fleyns 67 in Lydgate's Temple of Glas (1891) App. 60 Myn 

ert With gow onbit & nat remeuyt(h]. 

On-boljen, Oés., enraged: sec ABELJEN. 

+ Onbow’, v. Obs. for. onbtgan, £. Ox-1 + 
bigan, Bow. J intr, To submnit, yield. 

97: Blickl. dom, 223 Pat he nxfre oxnigum woruldricum 
men..swibor onbuzan nolde, agp hit riht ware, c1coo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 25 Heo onbugende pinum wiber- 
winnsn brade. ¢1a05 je 6166 And him alle on-bujen. 

+ Onbrai-d, v. Ods, [var. of UMBRAmD or ABRAID 
v.2] To upbraid. 

1530 Parsee. 646/1, I onbrayde, I twite or cast in the 
lethe, Fe reproucke. 

+O-ncall, sé. O¢s. [f£ Ox-14+Catisé.] The 
act of calling upon: a. Invocation; b. Claim. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 19095 (Edinb.) Pe oncalle of his hali 
nam. 13.. /bid, Gag (Cat) Pis beists laverd pan sal bi 
quit Of alkin oncall, and oper wijt. 
+Onca'll, v. Ofs. [f. Ox-' + Care w., after 


[oe tnvocdre.) trans. To call npon, invoke. 


3 Gest ?’r. Alasse in H. G. Dugdale Liye (1840) App. 
117 How ought or can Christ be reverenced or oncalled as 
present in the sacringe. /d/d. 125 Those sainctes bee on- 
called as advourers and ayders. 

Once (wuns), adv. (conj., adj., sb.) Forms: sec 
below. (ME, dues, dues, genitive case of dn, én, 
Osx, for the earlier eves, Exes (q. v.), which took 
the place of the OE. instrumental-adverbial xv, 
ME. Eng, at the time that the genitival -¢s was 
taken by so many advbs, Zmes continued in use 
in the south till 1500, and even later; anes, 
ones, are found ¢1200, but are not frequent before 
1300, from which time also anes is only northern. 
The word zemained disyllabic ln some dialects till 
1gth c., bat in others was reduced to a mono- 
syllable early in 14th, The final s tetained its 
breath sonnd, and so began ¢ 1500 to be spelt -ce, 
as in hence, penee, fence, ice, mice, twice, From 
this a dial. form onst (wonst) has arisen in north. 
midL, Ireland, etc., as in against, amidst, amongst, 
etc. The development of the initial long vowel in 
Standard English as we-, wi-, in north. dial. and 
Sc. as ya-, ye-, is the same ns in ONE] 

A. Forms. a. See Exes. ' 

B. 3-5 (Sc. -8) anes, 4 ans, 4-6 anya, anis ; 6 Se. 
aneia, ainis, 6-7 Sc. aina, 7- Sc. ance, 8- aince, 
ainae, (eance, yanoe, yence, yinos). 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. vog The sunne arist anes a dai 
13.. Cursor A, 7886 (Coit Pe king kest ans (Gétt., Fair/. 
anis] on hir his sight. ¢2400 Maunoev. (Roxb) xxvi. 123 
Pai ete bot anes on be day. c1gag WvnToux Crow. Vie xiv. 
41 Oftare yher ban wid oriwys. 1570 7ragrdi« io Scot. 
Poems 16th C. (180) IL. 223 He was thy Maister ainis & 

ur Regent 43578 Kyox Hest. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 357 
l rew religioun now aneis in. 3609 SKext Ace. Slay. 
Pref, 6 Ance in the zere. /did, Forme of Proces 126 The 
execution of ee peiigs : peer sis sae 

te gc. (2 - 
ent ae rere Cy ie iweel: 1802 R. Axosxson 
Cumbld, Bail, {x839) a2, I yence hed sweethe: 
a yen, 1826 J. Witson Wort. Ambir. Wks 1 
Kather..than ance to expose mysel sac. 
Poems (ed. 15) 156, I ainse the passiva e 
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Y- 3-7 ones, 4-5 oones, -is, -ys, -us, onus, 4-6 
ons, onis, -y8, -ez, oons, 6-once, (6onsse, onste). 
¢ 1200 {see Bod). c1zgo Gen. & Ex, 3288 Ike dai..Ones 
he Sorfh) it sungen ri3t. “¢ 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 3 
With joy alle at ons bei went. 1340-70 Adex. § Dind. 735 
Wipsolepne sacrifice serue hemat onus. ¢1350-1534 Ones [sce 
B.1 and 2). ¢ 1375 Cursor A. 7857 {(Fairf.) Onys in be woke 
day. ¢ 1380 Wycurr Sel. Wks. 11. 281 Crist .. entrid oonys 
in to heven, /éia. W11. 367 Oones a frere he may in no 
maner leeve bat. ¢1420 Auturs of Arth. xii, To lette me 
onus hauea sy3te, ¢1430 T2v0 Cookery-bks. 44 Turne it on 
ae onez, a1450 Knt. de da Tour (1868) 67 They .. 
shalle ansuere onis. 1463 Bury 1idls (Camden) ar A messe 
oonys in y* wykke. 1503 Dunaaa ery 4 Kose 115 All 
kyod of beistis..At onis cryit lawd. 1526 Tinpare 1 Cor. 
xv. 6 Five hondred brethren atonce. 71535 Starkey Le/d. 
(1878) 30 Neuer..but onys. 1542 N. Unaxe in Let?. Lit. 
Afen (Camden) 3 Bee good, maister, to me this oons. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (eamden) 81 After he came oasse to 
Shordych. 1592 Chester PZ. i. 24 (MS. W.) Ever at onste 
[so MS. A] defendinge. 1593 Q. Extz. Socth. 1. met. i. 2 
My groing studie ons perfourmed. ¢1620 A. Hume Brit, 
5 to (1865) 18 Al barked at ones. 1888 G. M. Fexn 
Dick o° the Fens 1g9 In wi' un at onced {for ons?). 

5. 5 wonus, 6 wons. 

14.. Burlesque in Rel. Ant. 1.83 Ther was wonus a kyng. 
1526 Tinoace Afaré vi, 31 They had no leasur wons for to 
eate, 1593 Q. Extz. Boeti. u met. it 4 Wons this man . 
used the skies to vew. 

B. Signification. 


1. In strict sense: One time only: as distinguished | 


from ¢wice, thrice, many times. 
reference to wher.) 

€ 4200 [see A. A]. ¢1250 [see A. y]. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
7716 Per nas so heymon non pat him enes [v. x. ones] 
wip sede. a1300 Cursor Al, asras Noght ans allan, ne 
tuis, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 121 Sche ete but 
ones a day. a1qso Ant. de la Tour (1868) 85 The king 
seat vnto We onis, tuyes, thries. 

(Arb.) 4 A man shal not wyth ones oner redyng fynde the 
ryght vaderstandyng. 1534 Wuitinton Tudiyes Offices 1. 
(1540) 33 The acte of Themystocles dyd profyte but ones. 
1683 D. A. Art Coaverze 110 They..think much and twice, 
before they speak once. 1767 Garrick Let. to C. Fenner 
1r May (Davey's Catal.), 1 took it with me and have read 
it more thaa once, 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. ii. (1879) 
40 We know that the Earth goes round the Sun once a year. 
1887 Graphic 5 Jan, 65/2 ‘Once bit, twice shy', is an 
excellent proverb. — 

+b. At one time, on one occasion (as opposed 
to another time). Ods. 

[e 1122 O. E. Chron, an. 1120 Dises geares com pet leoht to 
Sepulchrum. ..anes to Eastron, and odre side to Assumptio 
sancte Marie. ¢119§ Lavnd. /lom 37 Enes et bam fulht- 
heda. oder side. .et sod scrifte.) 1464 Vottingham Rec. 1. 
375 Ridyng .. oons to Morley, an oher tyme to Leycestre. 
1628 Gave Pract. The. (1629) 281 They once stroue to cast 
him down vpon the stones. 

tc. Inthe first place, firstly, ‘for one thing’. Ods. 

1523 Lo. Berxers Froiss. 1. Auth, Pref. 1 Ones the con- 
tynuall redyng therof maketh yonge men equall in prudence 
to olde men; and to olde fathers. .it mynystreth experyence 
of thynges, 1596 Bacon Afax. ¢ Uses Com. Law Ep. 
Ded., Your Majesty is in a double respect the life of our 
laws once, because without your authority they are but 
litera mortua; and againe, because [etc.}. 

2. At any one time; on any occasion, in any 
contingency; under any circumstances; ever, at 
all, only, merely. Chiefly in conditional and 
negative statements. Jf once, when once, if ever, 
when ever; 220¢ once, not so much as once, never. 

fert7s Lancb, Hont, 61 Ne mujen beo nefre ufele swinken, 
Ne for men enes hit bi-pinken. azazg Ancr. 2. 234 Nolde 
heo neuer enes bisechen ure Louerd pat he allunge deliurede 
hire perof.] ¢1350 Will. Palerne 195 Alle ledes him louede 
pat loked on him ones. 32-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 187 
Aston callede Asbeston, whiche accendede oonys is neuer 
exlincte. 1523 Fitzwers, Surv. iii. (1539) 7 After the Statute 
be ones declared. 1548 Una, ete. Evasm. Par. Matt. 
xviii. 91 He shail not once be receiued into the Kyngdome 
ofheanen. 1611 Brare 7rans/, Pref. 1 It was made a capitall 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law. 1762 
Gotnso. Cit. W. xl, When once ail the extent and the force 
of the language is known, 1795 Mar. Encewortn Le?t. 
to Lit. Ladies (1799) 67 If once their pupils begin to 
reflect upon their own hoodwinked education. 1872 Brack 
Adv, Phaeton viii. 112 Once past the turnpike, the highway 
runs along an elevated ridge. Jfod. If we once lose sight 
of him we shall never set eyes on him again. 

+b. In any case, at any rate. Ods, 

41715 Buaner Ows Time aed 1. 557 Yet it was thought 
necessary that the prince should be once at the head of 
their armies. /5id. 11. 116 The King seemed to insist .. 
that he would once have a peace made. 

+3. emphatically, Once for all. 
qualification of the whole statement : 

‘in short. Ods. 

ay E. E. Psalter \xxxviii. 35 Anes swore .i. in mi 
haligh. 1382 Wyctir Hed, x. 10 In which wil we ben 
halewid by the offring of the body of Crist Jhesu oonys, 
¢1460 Sta R. Ros La Belle Dame Sans Mercy 556 Ones 
must it be assayd, that is no nay, With BES as be of 
reputacioun. 1596 Naske Saffron Walden To Radr., This 
is once, I both can and wilbe shut of this tedious chapter of 
contents, 160a Carew Cornwall 59 Once certayne it is, 
that few men of Law, have..growne heere to any super. 
eminent height of learning. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage v. 
xtii, 513 Once, it yeeldeth all parts of the world to each part, 
and maketh the world. .known to itselfe. 1626 Massincer 
Rom. Actor u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 152/2 Would you'd dispatch 
and die once! 1667 Drvozu Maiden Queen ww. i. Wks. 
1882 IT, 469 For if I have him not, 1 am resolved to die a 
inaid, that's once, mother. 

4. At one time in the past; on some past occasion; 


formerly, Also once upon a time. 


(Without any 


Hence, as a 
To sum up; 


1481 Caxton Reynard | 


| singling Death this sacred knot undo, And 
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- [atago Ovul § Night. 1049 Enes pu sunge ich wot wel 
hware Bi one bure.] 1377 Lancer. 2. 4. B. un. 334 A lady 
pat redde a lessoun ones. 1426 Lypc. De Cuil. Pilgr. 14606 
The fox Made hym conys as he wer ded. 151 T'URNER 
‘erbal t. Aiv, Absinthium is named ..in English worm. 
wode..1 sup that it was ones called worme crout. 1611 
Bistz Gad. i, 23 That he..now preacheth the faith which 
once he destroyed. 21656 Br, Haru Hem. IWks. (1660) 

 T lefe that my once dear Diocess. 1711 STEELE Sfecé. 

0. 154? You are still what I myself was once. 1738 
Bearetey Akip~ér, u. § 19, 1 do not know how it might 
have been once upon a time. 1764 Gray Yemmy Twitcher 
14 When she died, 1 can't tell,—but he once had a wife. 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 6 Twa dogs.. Forgather’d ance upon 
atime. 1875 Bayce Holy Rom, Eup. xxi, (ed, 5) 386 The 
once famous doctrine of divine right. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 34 Once upon a time there were gods only, and no 
mortal creatures, 

5. At some future time; one day. Now rare. 

ergoo Lanex. P. Pl. C. vi. so (MS. F.) To be welcome 
whanne ich come..oonus in a monthe. a 450 Kut, de la 
Tour (1868) 44 Synne, of the whiche ye shalle yelde onis 
acompte of. ¢1. AxTON Sonnes of Aymon ti. 64, I 
Promytte you ye shall ones repente for it. 1§63-87 Foxr 
A. & M. (1684) 111. 66 You may be once old as lam. 1618 
Bratnuwait Zo his Brother in Farr S. P. Fas. f (1848) 267 
That ill which now seems ill, may once prove good. 1691 
Davnex X, Arthur v.i, Britons and Saxons shall be once 
one people. a@ 1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Once, adv. at 
some time or other. 1876 Mrs. Wuitnev Sights & /ns. vi. 
© And once—that sweet word which brings all to the 
lessed focus and point of promise—once, we shall find them 
together. 

G. Once removed, removed by one degree. 
+1601 Ho.Lann ¢ eceey 1. 162 With his nine children... with 
27 nephewes the sonnes of his children, and 29 nephewes 
more, once remoued, who were his sons nephewes. 1650 
B. Discolliminium 4 Which is cosen german to it once 
remov'd. 1653 Asuwetn Fides Afost. 76 Irengeus, the 
Aveaiss Scholer but once removed, 1882 Hf H. Buunt Ref 
Ca, Eng, Il. 205 The relationship of second cousin once 
removed. 1883 Chr. Cuznmw, 6 Dec. 194/1 A condition only 
once removed from the lower animals, 


7. Like other advbs. oxce is usually hyphened to 


a participial or other adj. standing before its sb. 

#1668 Dennam (J.), Thereon his arms and once-loved 
jae lay, Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey 1713 

‘ore Windsor For. 314 Beside him, once-fear'd Edw 
sleeps. 1725 — Odyss. xxiv. 228 The glory of this once- 
famed shore. 1809 Camraett. Gertr. Wyom. i. xxxvii, 
Seek we thy once-loved home? 1835 Woman I. 223 Virtue 
is taking her leave of our once-moral, once-English nation. 
3865 Mozuey J/irac. i. 3 To realize the past, and to see in 
it the once-living present. 1893Dx. Arcyin Unseen Found, 
Society x. 285 A once-wide acceptance, 

II. 8. Phrases in which once is followed by 
another adv. or phrase. 

a. Once or twice, a few times; once and again, 
more than once, twice (or oftener). 

[a 1225 Ancr. R. 70 Leaue to openen hire purl enes oder 
twies] ¢1369 Craucer Dethe Blaunche 665 But god wolde 
T had oones or twyes Y-konde and knowe the Ieupardyes. 
¢ 1450 tr. De fonttatione 1, xvi. 18 If eny suche .. be onys or 
twies amonisshed. 1897 J. Kixc O2 Yonas (1618) oe By 
the words of his mouth once and again iterated. 1611 Biste 
Pil, iv. 16 Even in Thessalonica ye sent once and againe 
[Wyeutr, oonys and twies also] vnto my necessitie. 1730 
in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard Univ. (1833) 166 Inasmuch as 
the affair..has beea once and again maturely considered 
by this Board. 1756 Gotnsm. Vic. W. ix, They once 
or twice mortified us sensibly by slipping out an oath. 1857 
Tarottore Three Clerks ii, Once and again..a lad may 
be fouad formed of such stuff. 

b. Once again, once more. 

13.. Coer de L. 4881 That they scholden hye Ones more 
forth .. To the cyte off Palestyn, 1567 Gude § Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 157 For I had leuer die For hir saik anis againe. 
1595 SHAKS, Thon Iv, ii. 1 Heere once againe we sit, once 
again crown'd. 1622 Quartes Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 
93 That these same two should be made one again, Till 
rt this new 
made one Once more in two. 1761 Gray Odin 51 Once 
again my call obey. 1865 Pusey ruth Eng. Ch. 268 [To] 
be merged in the Eighth General Council of the once-more 
united Christendom. 1892 Tennyson Addar’s Dr., Hymn to 
Sun, Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we 
see thee rise. fod. 1 should like to see him once more. 


ce. Once for all (for always, altogether, ever), 
once as a final act ; once and done with. So once 
and away. Once in a way, as a solitary or excep- 
Uonal instance; rarely, exceptionally. Once in 
@ while, at long intervals ; very occasionally. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 403 We oughte to 


aske it of hym ones for all. ‘1525 Lv. BDersears Froiss. 11. 
xxxvil. rro Ones for alwayes I defende the. 1542 Upatt 
Evasm. Apoph. 2756, Once for altogether. 1656 [aan 


Mon. tr. Boccalini’s Advts, fr. Parnass. 100 These Judges 
have cleared the question once for ever. 1660 Bovte WVew 
Exp. Phys. Mech, xxvii. (x682) 108 Give me leave to adver- 
tise your Lordship once for all. 1759 tr. Duhamel's t/usb. 
1 ix. (1762) 52 It is not enough to harrow once and away. 
1818 Bentuam Ch. Eng., Ch, Eng. Catech. Exam. 115 So 
far as use is made of a once-for-all composed nnd for ever. 
established formulary. 1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women & 8. 
II. xi. 272 Fretting at corruptions, yet once and away help- 
ing to patch up one himself, 18977 Seinen Ser. XXII 
653 Hadst thou gone into the royal presence once ina while 
to intercede for some special cases. 1885 J. Pavn Luck of 
Darretis vi, Whea a man has just once and away made up 
his mind to self-sacrifice. 1889 Westcartn Austral. Progr. 
83 Tying up the freedom of building which a once-for-all 
construction of this kind might iavolve. dod. 1 may have 
done it once in a way. 


TIT. 9. Once preceded by a preposition or 
demonstrative. 
” Arisivig from its equivalence to one dime: cf. Ger. cinmal. 


ae). []MWV#[W— rin eee ———— 


*L 3 Not..for once and away, but wee have our eares 


ONCO.., 


a. AT ONCE: see as Main word. : 

b. For once, for one occasion. For once and 
all, for once and away, for once in a way = corte- 
sponding phrases in 8 c. 

©1450 Cov, ALyst, xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 118, I the forsake and from 
the go, For onys,evyr,anday. 1583 GoLninc Calvin ae 

Rten 
with it euery day. 1640 tr. Verdere's Romant of Rom, u. 
67 Nor is a man to Bee on arms for once, und ever after to 
jet them hang ignobly rusting. 1758 Gotnsm. Mei. Prot. 
(1895) Il. 132 We eotreated him to risk it for once. 379-3 in 
Spirit Pub, Frnls. (1799) 1. 43 Awake from your lethargy, 

itizens, and decree, for once and all,..that fetc.. 1825 
Corerince Aids Refi. (1848) 1.177 Let me remark for once 
and all [etc]. 1853 Motney Corr. (1889) I. v. 157 The 
opportunity of seeing what she could for ouce in a way, 

c. Thes, that (+ the) once; this or that single 
time, this or that time only. 

13.. ELL. Aut. P. B. 801 Comez to your kuchiez-kote 
I craue at pis onez. ¢1q00 Mavnoev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Pai 
ete bot anes on day .. and 3it pat anes pai ete bot rizt 
lytill, 1533 J. Hevwoop Alerry (lay (1830) 4 That I may 
beate her for this ones [»fme bones]. 1861 T. Hoay tr. 
Castighone's Courtyer (1577) Hv, Yet wil we so terme it 
for this once. 1603-25 Successors of Edw. /V in Evans 
O. B. (1784) IL. xxv. 152 But when the duke of Buckingham 
- Began a quarrel for the once. 1611 Brute Fudg. xvi. 28, 
I pray thee, onely this once,O God. 1758 Mrs. Lexnox 

enrietta ww, vii. (1761) 1. 169 You shall ae this 
once. 1760 /mipostors Detected 1. viii. 1. 72 She had not 
time to put on her gloves, but danced that once without 
them. 1822 Suetrey Ls. (1852) 1]. 278, I think he might 
as well have favoured me this once. 

+d. For then once ( for pe nones), for that once, 
for the nonce: see Noncr. Ods. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 87 Pe for be nones was maked. 
¢xnos Lay. 17304 And comen to ban anes To fachen pa 
stanes. @ 1226 Fudfana (Bodl. MS.) 71 Ase wunsum as Pah 
hit were a wlech bead iwlaht eg anes in forte beadien, 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5795 He adde nor pe nones [z. 7. pan 
ones] tueye suerdes bi is syde. 3 

B. as conjunctive adv. = When once, if once; 
as soon as. (So once that.) 

1761 Mas. F. Suerinan Sidney Bidulph 1. 96 This was 
the master-key..and once I had got it, .. it was easy to un- 
lock her breast. 1715 Snerinan Aivads ty. iti, Once I have 
stamped it there, 1 lay aside my doubts for ever. 1813 
Moore Afemt. (1853) 1. 334 Once I get it brilliantly off my 
hands, we may do what we please ia literature afterwards. 
1864 browninc Death in Desert 293 Will he give up fire 
For gold or purple once he knows its worth? [1874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav, xxxix. oi ae that they were pulling together 
-- Hansli put himself to say] 

C. Elliptically (quast-aaj. and sé.). 

1. quasi-adj. a. = Done or performed once, 

With a vbl. sb. it can be explained as still an adv. qualify. 
ing the vh, eg. once harrowing = harrowing once cf. 
thoroughly harrowing. 

1548 Gest Pr. Alasse in H. G. Dugdale Zz (1840) App. 
go ‘Then is y* once sacrifice of Christ utterly to be abandoned 
and disauthorized. 1739 Tutn //orse-Hoing Husb. (1740) 
223 Once Harrowing is generally enough. 1878 ApNey 
Pics (1881) 167 Once coating is generally sufficient. 

b. That once was; former. 

1691 J. Witson Belphegor i. i, The once generalissimo, 
1757 Mas. Grirritn Lett. lenry & Frances (1767) 1Y. 222 
But should the Heart, it’s once Ally, By Falshood or by 
Death decay. 1880 Miss Baoucnton Sec, 7%. th, x. (1885) 237 
Nothing remains but for the once enemies to say farewell. 

2. quasi-sd. (ellipt. for) Doing a thing once, going 
once, etc, 

1623 WonroEerHe Marrow Fr. Tongue (1625) 336 Once is 
no Custome. fod. Once a week is enough for me. 

Once, Oncial, obs. forms of Ounce, Unera. 

| Once-thmus. Obs. rare. [a. Gr. dyxnOpds 
braying.] <A bray. 

1656 Hosnes Six Lessons iii. Wks. 1845 VII. 247 You 
bring no argument, but fall into 2 loud oncethmus (the 
spectal figure wherewith you grace your oratory). 

| Oncidium (pnsi-didm). Bot. [mod.L. (Swartz 
1800), f. Gr. éyxos barb of an arrow, angle, so 
called from the form of the lower petal or label- 
lnom.] A large genus of American epiphyte orchids, 
containing many handsome species, with few leaves 
and showy yellow flowers, one of the best known 
being the Butterfly-plant (0. Papilio). 


1882 Garden 21 Jan. 48/3 Slugs are very fond both of the 
flower-stems and the succulent roots of this Oncidium. 


Oncle, obs. form of UnciE. 

Onco-, combining form of Gr. éyxos mass, bulk, 
in mod.Gyr. also tumour; used in a few technical 
terms of medical science. Oncograph (g'nkograf) 
[-cRaPH], an instrument, used in connexion with 


‘the oncometer, for recording variations in the size of 


an organ. Oncology (gnkp‘lédzi) [-Locy], that 
part of medical science which relates to tamours 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857); hence Oncological 
(enkélg'dzikal) @., pertaining to oncology. Onco- 
meter (-m/ta1) [-METER], an instrument for measnr- 


‘ing variations in the size of an organ; hence On~ 


cometric (-me‘trik) a., pertaining to or made with 
the oncometer. Onco‘tomy [Gr. -royia cutting], 
incision into, or excision of, a tumour. 

1885 W. STiruinc in tr. Laxdois' Hum, Physiol, 209 Any 
variations in the size of the organ caused a variation in the 
amount of oil within the box, and these variations were 
recorded, This instrument Roy termed an ‘“*oncograph’. 
1894 Brit. Med. Frni. 26 May 1131/2 The classification of 
new growths is carried out in accordance with modem 


ONCOME. 


“oncological views. 1885 W. Statins in tr. Landois’ Hunt, 
Physiol, 581 An instrument which consists of two parts, one 
termed the ‘uncometer or renal plethysmometer, in which 
the organ is enclosed, while the other part is the registering 

rtion or ofcograph. 1896 Adlbuté’s Syst. Aled. * 826 It 

as been demonstrated by ineans of Roy's onkometer, 1897 
fbid. 1V. 316 *Oncometric observations show that such snb- 
stances produce vascular dilatation of the kidneys, 1727-45 
Cuamares Cyeé., “Onkotonry, in chirurgery, the operation 
of opening a tninor, or abscess, 1836 Smart, Oncotomy, 

Oncome (p:ykom), sé. [f. On- + Come. ; cf. 
fo come on.] 

1. Something that comes aie one, as a calamity 
or visitation (cés.) ; an attack of disease (now Sc.). 

e3175 Lamb. Hor, 147 pet oder is be fule on-kume 
pa pe donel. haned feron ibroht. 13., Cursor Al. 5910 
(Cott.) Hard on-come {so Fair/; Gott. sondis] sal i send 
him sere, Bath on him and his kingrike. //d. 5927 Pat 
tober on-com pat him fell. 1g70 Levins Afani. 161/46 An 
Oncome, disease, sorbus aduentitins, 1818 Scorr Br, 
Lammt. xxxi, Especially in encomes, as the Scotch call them, 
or og Tied diseases, which baffle the regular physician, 

+2. An altack, invasion. Oés. 

1340 Hamvoce /'salter civ, 20 conim., To gouern be land 
and beware wip oncomys. 

3. Coming on; = Onxcomrne 54, 

bd Allbut?s Syst. Med. V. 1036 Evidences of the 
gradual oncome of chronic renal disease. 

4. Sc. a. ‘A fall of rain or snow’: = ON-DiNG. 
b. ‘The commencement of a business, especially of 
one that requires great exertion. /ife.’ (Jamieson.) 

+On-co'me, v. Ods. [Not an original com- 
pound vb., but a ‘separable compound?’ or collo- 
cation of On adv. and Come v.; now expressed 
by come on, By ME. writers commonly written as 
two words.] str. To come on: see Come v, 62. 

cxngo Gen. & Fx. 841 On knmen was cadalamor, King of 
elam, wid ferding stor. 13.. £, &. Adsit. P. A. 644 Per 
on com a bote as tyt. 3382 Wve. s Aeugs v.3 For the 
batailis oncomynge hi ennyronn [profter bella imminential, 

On-coming (enksmin), sd. [See On-1.] 
Coming on; advance, approach, access, etc. 

186s Gro. Exvtor Silas Af, xii, Since the on-coming of 
twilight. 1887 Academy 26 Mar. 220/2 Causally concerned 
in the oncoming of paralysis, F 

O-n-coming, a. [Sec On-1.] Coming on; 
advancing, approaching, etc.: see COME v. 62. 

3844 Lp. Hovanton len, Many Scenes, Fesus & Fohn 
contending for Cross 120 A dark, dark shadow of oncoming 
woe, 1884 Mas. Loximer Sketch im Black & (White 75 
Unmistakable signs of an on-coming storm. 

Oncorn, obs. form of UNcory Sc., wild oats. 

Oncosimeter (pnkesi-mitez). [f. Gr. dyxaais 
swelling, increase of bulk (f. éyxdey to distend, f. 
Gyxos: see OncO-) + wérpoy measvure.] An instru- 
ment for measnring the variations in densily of 
a molten metal or other substance. 

1880 Times 7 May, Experiments with a new instrument 
called the ‘oncosimeter’ (a measurer of increase in bulk), 
388s ature XXIII. 403 By means of the oncosimeter.. 
they had determined the density of fluid hismuth. 

Oncost (g'nikpst). Jocal Sc. Also 6 unooat. 
[f. On adv. + Cost sd.) a. Contingent cost or 
charge; ‘extra or additional expense” (Jansieson). 
b. attrib. or aaj. Applied ee among miners) to 
work done on time wages. Oncost mett (also on- 
costs), men who work on such terms. 

(The oncos? of a coal-mine includes all the cost of npkeep, 
making and maintaining shafts and roads, pumping, etc., a3 
opposed to the amonnt paid for actually hewing the coal and 
hringing it to the surface. The latter work is paid by the 
piece; but engineers and others employed on the oncost 
work are of necessity paid by time.) i 

3g.. Aderd, a< Jam), Fraucht and vneostis of certane 
geir, 1795 J. F. Easkine Agric. Survey Clackmannansh. 
gor (Jam.), [This] yields but a very small return to the coal- 
master, on account of the overpowering contingent expenses 
known in collieries hy the name of Oxcost, 1887 Scotsman 
30 May 7/1 The oncost men, who receive fixed wages for 
various dnties at the colliery. 1892 Labour Comtunission 
Gloss., Oncost labour. Enginemen, tabourers, and others 
working for a fixed rate of wages, per day, or per hour. 
04 N. B. Daily Mail 15 Sept. 5 In Uddingston district 
only four oncosts worked. 

On-cry, 54. [f. Ox-1 4 + Cry sb] A battle- 
cry or pope: 

1899 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 605/s Their badge of the grey- 
ane feather and their on-cry of ‘Cuna’ were feared from 

chalsh to Cantire. 

Ond = on'd, Sc. for on i. 

@ 1584 Moxtcomerte CA. § Sla¢ 1022, I marveld mekill ond, 

| Ondatra (gndetra). [Native Canadian name: 
soin F, (Buffon).] The musk-rat of North America 
(Fiber zrbethieus). 

3774 Gonpsm, Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. 454 The Ondatra is a 
native of Canada fbid. (1776) 1V. 78 The Ondatra..is 
about the size of a smal! rabbit, but bas the hair, the colour, 
and the tail of a rat, except that it is flatted on the sides. 

+ Onde, 54. Ods. Forms: 1 anda, onda, 2-5 
onde, 4 ounde, 4-5 ond, 5 conde: cf. AND(E. 
(OE. anda, pnda, cogn. w. OS. ando, OHG. anndo, 
ando, anio; ON. andi, énd breath, The southern 
onde, oonde is almost confined to the OE. senses, 
and became obs. bef, 1500; the north. ande, aynde 
in the ON, sense is still in use; see ANDE.] 

1. Strong feeling against a person, ‘animus’; 
spite, ill-will, envy. 
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c so00 JELeric Gram. 89 Rancor,anda. c¢ sooo Ags. Gasp. 
Matt. xxvii. 18 Hiz hyno for andan hym sealdon. 1175 
Lamb, tlom. 65 Hwenne we hahbed nid and onde. a 1235, 
Ancr, RB. a Of prude, & of onde, & of wredde. cxgao Cast. 
Love 1x Alle be fendes hedden onde Pat he scholde come to 
e blisfnl fonde. 13.. Guy HWarw. (A.) 3083 Toward Gij he 

argretond. %a 1366 Cuaucer Nom. Rose 148 Amyd sangh 
I Mate stonde, That for hir wrathe, yre, & onde, Semede to 
ben..An angry wight, a chideresse. 

2. Strong desire, lon ing. 

1320 Cast, Love 315 Of no ping heo nedd de Bot 
him to habben tadad honde. “ —— 

3. Emotion, perturbation of mind. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1.75 Aschamed with a pitous onde Sche 
tolde unto her housebonde The sothe. 

4. Breath. (More common in the northern form 
ANDE, ayn.) 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 316 He ao may sitt no stonde, No 
vnnebe drawen his onde. 13.. A’, A dis. 3501 Quyk they ladde 
him to londe. In his body tho was iene. 13.. Cursor 
AL, 534 (Gott) Als onde (Cott, aand] wid host in brest is bred. 
3390 Gower Conf. 11, 260 Thries on the water ther Sche 
gaspeth with a drecchinge onde. 

+Onde, v. Ots. Alsooonde. [Midland and 
southern form of northern AnpE.] To breathe: 
in quot. 1393, ?To sniff, smell. 

1393 Laner. /?. P20. C. xvi. 257 By 80 pow be sobre ofsyght, 
and of tounge bobe, In ondyng, in handlyng, in alle py fyue 
wittes, a 144g Cursor Af, 21075 (Trin,) And as slepyng ondep 
ofte (Cott. alsa slepand aends oft] cxqqo York $f St, XIV. 
132 Pes beestes..condis on hym..to warm hym with. 

{| Ondé [F.], variant of Unpy a. Her. 

Onder, obs. form of UNDER. 

+ Ondful, a. O¢s. Also 2-3 ontful. [f Oxpg 
sé. + -FUL.] Spiteful, envious. 

exx7§ Laztd, Hom. 7 Peos world is whilende and ontful 


and swide lewe. c3200 Trin. Coll. Hom. ae Pe ondfulle | 


feond. axazg Ancr. R. 68 Pet te ontfule [4S. C. oodfule] 
ne mnowen tien on heom, ¢13a30 Hadi Meid. 15 Pe ondfule 
deuel bihalt te. | 

Ondine, variant of Unpine, water nymph. 

On-ding (pmdi:n). Se. (f. Oxn-1 + Dive v.J 
The act of ‘dinging on’ (see Dine v.1 5b); esp.a 
perslstent heavy fall {of rain or snow). Also jig. 

3776 C. Kern Farmer's Ha’ xix, 9 Rain we'll hae, Or 
on-ding o'some kind at least. 3818 Scorr //rt, Atidd. viii, 
‘Look out, Jock; what kind o' night ist?’ ‘On-ding o’ snaw, 
father’. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 41 To think that 
she should hear all the on-ding..of their il] tongues, 1896 
Barriz Marg, Ogilvy ii. (1897) 31, 1 have seen many weary 
on-dirgs of snow. 

On dit (of di). [The Fr. phrase on dit = 
‘they say’, ‘it is said’, nsed as asb.}] An item 
of gossip ; something reported on hearsay. 

1826 Disnazu Viv. Grey it. ii, | thought it was a mere 
on dit, 1828 P. Cunnincnam WV. S. Wales (ed, 3) 11. 117 
Oar various Australian journals furnish intelligence and 
on-dits, 3899 Daily News 20 Sept. 5/7 How is it possible 
lo judge a case of this sort fairly upon on dits, more or less 
reliable, from a distance? 

Ondlet, -lett, var. ANLETH O6s., countenance. 

+ Ondregh, v. Os. var. ADREE, to endure. 
c12g0 Gen. & Ex. 3319 ‘Stille’, quad he, ‘and on-dre3, 
Godes fulsum-hed is 3n ful ne3’. 

O-n-dri ve, v. Cricket. [f. On adv. + Drive v.) 
trans. To drive to the on: see On sd, 

31897 IVestm. Gaz. 18 May 9/1 R. on-drove H. for 4. 

Ondy, variant of Unpv a. //er. 

One (won), #tmeral a., pron., etc. Forms: see 
below. [Com. Tent.: OE. da = OFris. dn, &, 


| OS. é2 (V.Du., Dn. eer), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) ei2, 


ON. efnn :—ein-r (Da. een, Sw. er), Goth. ain-s :— 
OTent. *ain-oz:—pre-Teut. *oinos = L. anus (OL. 
ainos) ; Olt. den, OSlay. inti, Los. vénas one; cf. 
Gr. olvos, of, ace. OE, du became in regular 
course in south. and midi. dial. é%, exemplified 
before 1200. By 15th c., d, oon, in s.w. and west, 
had developed (through dn, won, uén, won, wii) 
an initial w (cf. the s.w. wuk, wuts = oak, oats), 
which only occasionally appears in the spelling 
(see A below), but is now the standard pronuncia- 
tion. The first orthoepist to refer to it was app. 
Jones 1701 : earlier grammarians, down to Cooper 
1685, give to one the sound that it has in alone, 
atone, and only; Dyche in 1710 has (gn) beside 
(wen), In the north, dm was retained in ME. ; 
but through the a orig. long é to (4, é, 
é, @, ic, i9) 42 has sunk in dialectal utterance 
through dre, to cane, cain, yan, yen, the develop- 
ment of (yen) in the north being the counterpart 
of that ni (von) in the south. In OE., dz had 
the fall adj. inflexions, definite and indefinite, re- 
mains of which persisted in the south to ¢1300, 
and in Kent still later (see AQ); but, in north. 
and midi. Eng., the uninflected 47, 6vt, with the 
definite form axe, due (OE. dna, dne), is found in 
the accus. and dative, as well as the nom. by 1200. 
Already also, an, én were rednced before a cons. 
to 4, 6 (00), which did not die out till the 16th c. 
Tn the north the separation of dn” and @ was more perma- 
nent; at the present day in Se. the full form ane, cane, ete, 
is only used absolutely or in the predicate, ac, eae, is the 
attrib. form before cons. and vowel alike, ae day, ae 7 we 


hae ane; so in north Eng. dial. with ya and yan, From 
the early a#, a, pronounced proclitically withoul stress, 


ONE. 


arose the ' indefinite erticle ‘An, A,q.v. In northern dial. 
the numeral and article were tony written alike, the stress 
or emphasis alone distinguishing them; in 16th c. Se. both 
wero written ane, (See Aady.2, Ane.) By more or less per- 
manent coalescence of a preceding fhef, the collocalions 
thet ane, thet one, thet a, thet o, became the tane, the tone, 
the ta, the to, (See Toxe.)] a 
A. Tlustration of Forms: 

a, 1 fin, 2-3 (worth. 3-6) an, 3 en, 4-5 (Sc. 5- 
ane (4 aun, 5 awen, Sc. ayne, 6 Sc. nin, north. 
dial. 7- yane, 8- yan, yen, Sc. 9 eane, yen, yin). 

csooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. x,29 An of 3am. ¢117§ Lamb, 
Hom, 77 An child. c¢ 3200 Orsin 1352 An Godd of twinne 
kinde. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse, 4085 An nal come. c3340 
<— Prose Tr.8 Ane es pat sche es never ydil. 3430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 8337 Not an word ageyn he yaf. 1688 A. 
Kixe tr, Canisins’ Cafech, 124 Sic anne as makis nocht ane 
man gods enimle, //d.171 Ony of thais amall ains. 1674-91 
Rav N.C. Words 84 Vane, one. 3790 Mis. Waezrea 
Westnild, Dial, zg Clock hes atrucken yan. r@o7 Taxsa- 
uit Poems ros A third yin owns an antique rare, 1636 J. 
Witson Noct, Ambr, Wks. 1855 1.177 At ane and the same 
lime. 185s Roeixson Whitiy Gloss, Fak or Van, one. 
1860 J. G. Forstez in Latham HMandth. ng. Lang. 161 Get 
up, maw luiv, my bonny yen. 

8. 2-7 on, 4-6 oon, 4-6 oone, (5-6 owne, 
un, 7 own), 5- one, (9 collog. un), 

3378 Land. font. 303 On is teweden Gula. 1362 Laxct. 
P. Pi. A. i, 269 On cristene kyng, 1377 ‘did. B. it. 287 One 
{z.7. oon] cristene kynge. c3380 Weir Sez. Wks. L176 
QOon heerde and con flok. ¢ 1425 Cursor HM. 3444 (Vrin.) Now 
she bredep two for oone. 14.. A/S. Sloane 1986 \f. 32 in 
T. H. Turner Dowt. Archit. 1. 10a Un fote, y wys, hit 
schalt be brode. ssao in W. H. Vurner Select, Rec. Oxford 
27 The oon half therof. 1527 Pimopton Corr. 226 Certaine 
traverses depending betewr him & owne Georg Fulbaine. 
5547 in ‘Norfath Archaeol. (1865) VII. 23 Oon payer of challys. 
1603 Owen Pesbrokeshire (1891) 273 Aboute on or two of the 
clocke. 1648 Gace, West ind, zii. (1655) 46 The own toward 
the Cawsey, and the other toward the water. 1852 Mas. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xviii. 179 It was onty the young uns. 

y. 5-6 won, wone, woon(e, 6-7 wonne, ; 
dial, wan, 9 woone. 

¢ 1420 CAron. Vilod, 980 Haraldo regnede byfore hym four 

er, and won. 14.. Sxrdesgue in Red. Ant. 1.83 These iij 

gus ete but of wone gruell dysche. c3q85 £. £. Afise. 
«Warton Cl. 1855) 8 Woone myleway oe I came. 1837 
Domesday incilos. (1897) 1. 220-1 Won Rychard Songer..2 
won lennis parrys. 1526 Tinpate A'cv. xviii. ro Att won 
houre is her indgment come. 1879 Nottinghare Kee. IV. 
191 Vo have a good won. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 289 Nay 
not so mach as the basest wonne. 165 Lo, Taarra in Arg. 
Ormonde's MSS. in 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 563/32 He 
has sent Iwo frigatts..wan to my Black Rock and tother to 
my Lord of Meskery. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Poems in Sat 
Rew, 124 They had woone chile bezide. 

3. 3-5 (Sc. —6) a, 4 ai, 8- vorth. yaa, Se, ae. 

3200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 39 Ure drihten drof fele deules to- 
gedere ut of Aman. 3340 Hamvona Prose 77.32 Some ere 
of a tre and some ere of another. 1790 Mas Wure.ze 
Westuld, Dial. 89 Thear is monny Blanks for yaa Prize. 
3793 Buans Farewell to Nancy, Ae fond kiss, and then we 
sever! 1894 Ian Mactazen Bonnie Brier Bush w. ii. 136, 
T had ae son, and he is gone _ 

€. 3-6 0, 4-6 00: see O ady 


¢1205-~< 3. [see O oy L xgax Notbrowne Mayde 278 in 
Hazl. £. ?. P. 11. 283 Yet am 1 sure Of oo plesure. 1589 


Piregy sea Eng. Poeste ut. xix. (Arb.) 213 But o thing vyell 
yvot. 
¢. Definite form. 1 ne, ne: 2 ans, 2-3, north. 
4- ane, 3- one, 4-5 cone. 

cx000 Andreas 492 15 bys ane ma. ¢ 1000 Errac Hom, 
1. 28 God ana. asxzs Cott. Hom. 22x Pat bes man ane 
beo. aims Fuliana 79 Beo he him ane ¢ 1340 Cursor 
Af. 3052 Wandrand in wildernes bir an. 1362 Lanew P. P/. 
A. 1, 146 Her pou miht seon ensaumple in hymselfe one. 
cx4z0 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1860) 148 Sche made hir 
compleynt bi hir cone. 

n. Inflected fornrs. 

cxooo ZELFRic Z/om. I, 12 God ba zeworhte senno mannan. 
cr000 Ags. Gos. John xvi. 32 pat ae .. forleton me anne 
[c1s60 Hatton G. ane} 1137-54 O. . Chron. an. eae 
ober thre men hadden onoh to berén onne. c3175 7078, 
Hom. 27 We nefde bute enne deofel, /did. 49 Pe mon be 
delned ene put, ¢r200 Oamtn 3364 3 shnlenn findenn anne 
child. ¢xz0g Lav. 88 Nefede he buten anne sune. 1397 
R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8266 Robert ..smot anne vpe pe helm. 1340 
Ayend, 10a Huanne he werreb wyp enne.—c 1175 Ane [see 
Bosal cxaeg Lav. 2247 Nefde he bute wne dobter. 1 raas 
One [see B. 1a, —c soso Kule St. Benet (Logeman) 52 On 
anum dage. a 3175 Cott. Hom. 245 More blisse bid_ an 
hefene be annn synfulle man, cxs7§ Lamb. Hom. 17 Beo 
hit of ane pinge. c aes Lay. 82 On ane daze. 31340 Ayend, 
386 Alle we byep of onekende. /éfd. 190 He acsede at onen 
of his diaknen.—c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 7 On anre stowe. 
c1x60 Hatton G. ibid.,On are stowe. a 1200 Moral Ode 207 
For are pare sunne. a sago Owl 4 Might. 7 10 ore waste 
picke hegge. 4 

B. Signification. I. As simple numeral. 

1. The lowest of the cardinal nnmbers ; the num- 
ber of a single thing without any more, the ad- 
dition of another to which makes /wo. 


a. In concord with a sb. expressed. 

c O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) Introd., heold Seax- 
burg his cuen an ear pect rice zfter him. fbid., Ard... 
abiestrode sio sunne ane tid dages. a@1z00 Moral Ode 137 

efde he bon per enne dei oder twa. 1290 Beket 464.0 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 120 For o trespas: bole o Jugzement pis 
i-do. 1384 Wycuir Pel vii. ar. ] haue don o work, and alle 

e wondren. 1387 Tarvisa /Yigden 1Rofls) I. 83 Men thar 

ueth .. eyghte fyngres in oon honde. 1539 Taverxen 
Evrasm. Prov. (1§§3) 17 One man xo man. One man lefte 
alone aod forsaken of all the reste ae good. 
Ascnas Toxoph, 1 (Arb.) 48 Except 1 
.*X. oF one Rice Amonges .xL 1610 SHAXS. 


ONE. 


12 Doe not for one zepuise forgoe the pu That you re- 
solu'd t'effect. 1710 Percecuy Print lium, Knowl. § 12 
We say one book, one page, one line, etc.; all these are 
equally units, ae Spectator 7 Mar. 330/: Mr. Stansfeld 
bronght forward his resolution for an amendment of the 
registration law, and the adoption of the principle of ‘one 
man one vote’. * 

b. With ellipsis of sb. (expressed in or under- 


stood from context). 

a 1000 Kiddles (Gr.) xliii. 10 Peer sceal .. se torhta /Ese 
wesan an an linan. ¢ x200 Trin, Coll. How. 49 Turtle ne 
wile habbe no mnke bute on. ¢ sep arte 6 Merl. 5771 He 
slough thre ogaines anne, 1382 Wycuir 2 Cor. xi. 24, ] re- 
steynede of the Iewis fyue sythis fourty strokis oon lesse, 
1430-40 Lyn. Bochas 1x. (1554) 219 b, Praying the Lord, one, 
two, and three, Whose magnificence no clerke may compre- 
hend. 1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Conv. 72 By mo wayes 
than one. x61 Biatr Deut, i, 23, 1 tooke twelue men of 
you, One ofatribe, 2784 Cowrer Zasé v. a One eminent 
above the rest .. Was chosen leader. 1823 Byron Fuau x. 
xxxiii, Thermometers sunk down to..one, 1871 Koutledge's 
fv, Boy's Ann, Mar. Supp. 1/2 The one-and sixpenny packet 
contains 100 varieties. 8 F i 

@. esp. with ellipsis of Zour, as in one o'clock, 
half past one, train due at one twenty five (1 hr. 
25m.). Phrase: /tke one o'clock, vigorously, quickly. 
(See NV. & Q. oth Ser. tg900 VI. 305, ete.). 

a@354q8 Hatt Chron, Hen, VIIT 94 b, On Mondaie. .by 
one of the Clocke. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W, iv, vi. 19 To 
night at Hernes-Oke, inst 'twixt twelue and one. 19718 
Prior Dove 30 St. Dunstan's, as they pass'd, struck one, 
1942 Younc N?. 7h. 1.55 The bell strikes one. We take 
no note of time, But from its loss. 1847-78 Hattiwete 
5388/2 Like one-o'clock, i.e. very marily) said of a horse’s 
movement, etc. 1851 Mavurw Lond. Labour (1861) 1, 31 
Then he trotted on like one o’elock. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho, xx, Mr. Guppy and Mr. Jobling .. find Krook still! 
sleeping like one o'clock. quite insensible to any external 
sounds, or even to gentle shaking. 1870 Miss BeincmMan 
R. Lynne 1. xviii. 317 We pulled every one to pieces like 
one o'clock, i. mee 

d. coflog. or in slang use, with ellipsis of other 


sbs. as d/ow (also fig.), Riss, etc. 

[? a 1500 Chester Pl. x. 334 But yet wroken I wil be: Haue 
here one, two, and three,] 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. v1. i. (1849) 
252, I owed him one for his shortness about family concerns. 
1855 Smeotey fH. Coverdale xxxvi, | certainly owe Cover. 
dale one, for his manner to me just now was anything bot 
nice. 3882 W. S. Guzeat Jolanthe 16, 1 heard the minx 
remark, She'd meet him.. And give him one! 3892 Sfectator 
7 May 646/1 To use a slang phrase borrowed from the card- 
table, she has ‘seen Mr. D, and gone one hetter'. 3894 
W.E. Norais St. Ann's 11. 237, 1 venture to prophesy that, 
between us, we shall be one too many for the Colonel. cra 
Mas. H. Warp Afarcella 11, 276, 1 have owed him one for 
many years—now I have paid it. 1900 Sims fu London's 
Heart iv. 25 It was, in the outdoor language of Exeter Street, 
fone in the eye ' for her aunt. 

2. Joined to the tens (¢wenty, thirty, ete), like 
the other units, ove originally always pzeceded 
(one-and-twenty, three hundred one and thirty, 
ctc.), bat now more usually follows (¢wendy-one, 
etc), So with the ordinals: ove-and-twentieth, 
now more usnally ¢wenty-first, (See TWENTY, etc.) 

¢1000 Etraic Exod. xii. 18 Ob pone an and twentogopan 
daz pas ylean monbes. a 1100 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1086 On bam an and twentigun zeare bees be Will’ 
weolde..Engleland. ¢z205 Lav. 954: Heo wuneden inne 
Wincestre an and twenti wikene, 1562 Hevwoop i 
Y iij b, One and forty men, among one and fiftie, Would flee 
one and thirtie, to flee one vnthriftie. 1579 Furxe Meskius’ 
Parl, 396 The one and thirtieth ie ae endeth the exposi- 
tion, 1735 De For Voy. round World \1840) 314 They were 
one-and-twenty days in this traverse. 1806 Suer Winter tn 
Lond, (ed. 3) 1. 136 Edward had attained his one-and- 
twentieth year. 1843 Betnune Sc. Fireside Stor. 12 A 
delicate. . girl, in her twentieth, or one-and-twentieth year. 

b. One-and-thirty; an old game of cards 
apparently similar to, oz the same as, bone-ace: 
ef. quot.1825, One-and-twenty: a person of thatage, 

“¢3554 duterl. Youth in Hazl. Dodsley 11, 34, 1 can teach 
you to play, At the triump and one-and-thirty, 1631-1617 
(see Bons-ace). 1716 Gentl, Instructed (ed. 6} 19 You woud 
have thought this one and twenty came in a direct Line 
from Hercules, he play'd the Furioso so lively. 1728 Vanar. 
& Cis, Prov, Husd. u. i, You and 1, and Ser forsooth, 
sometimes, in an Afternoon, my play at One and thirty 
Bone-Ace, purely. 1765 Priv. Lett, Ld. Malmesbury ? 
142 You ask me whether I play whist: very often, but 
oftener at one-and-thirty, which is the fashionable game 
among the young ladies of this country. a 1825 Forrv 
Voc. & Anglia, One-and-thirty, a game at cards, much 
resembling Vingt-un. 

Cc. One or two = a very few, a small nnmber of, 

3535 Coverpace 1 Kings xvii. 12, 1 haue gathered up one 
or two stickes. 32748 Ricnaapson Clarissa Wks, 1883 V1. 
220 For the sake of better managing one or two executor. 
ships. Afod. Butterflies are coming out: I have seen one or 
two to-day. 

3. Used before collective numerals-(dozen, score, 
hundred, thousand, million, etc.), and fractions 
(half, quarter, third, eighth, etc., to which one is 
often hyphened), with more precise or definite 
force than the indef. article a, azz (a dozen, a hun- 
dred, a half); and so usually in legal phraseology, 
and In association with other numbers (See also 


the words in question.) 

13.. R. Gronc, (Rolls) App. XX. 546 Me scholde 3iue him 
anon On hundred schillinges. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen, V7 
x50 Amountyng to the some of one thousand poundes, 1606 
G. Wlooococke] //ist. /estine x1, 46 In his Army were 
thirty two thousand footemen, foure thousand and fiue hun. 


dred horsemen, and one hundreth, fourescore, and two i 


120 


shippes. 3776 Apa Ssutu JV. WV. 1. viii. (1869) I. 71 One- 
half the children born ., die before the age of manhood. 
3809-10 CoLenipce /riend (1865) 151 The price of labour .. 
is fully one-third less. 1896 Preece & Stvewsicut Zele- 
graphy 179 No less weight than one-hundreth. .of the mini- 
mum will be reckoned. 1896 Daily News 30 Nov. 6/6 
There was a keen competition for the three one-hundred 

uinea cups. Afod, (Statutory dating) In the year of Our 

rd, One thousand, eight hundred, and ninety-nine. 


+b. Formerly prefixed to other numeral ex- 


pressions. Now Oés. 

1565 CaLFnitt Answ. Treat. Crosse (Parker Soc.) 114 
When Calleis and Guines, so hardly won,.. was easily in one 
three days with shame lost. 161: Biate Dan. iii. 19 That 
they should heat the furnace one seuen times more then it 
was wont to be heat. 

4. Sometimes put for the ordinal number /irst. 

Now chiefly in giving the number of the year or day of 
the month, or in other cases when the sb. precedes, as 
in fraiah, chapter fifty-one, Psalm ninety-one, the fined, 
b00k one. In the year one (humorous), a long while ago, 
time ont of mind. 

3382 Wveur Ezek. xxxi, 1 In the elleuenthe ae in the 
thridde moneth, in oon of the moneth [1388 the firste dai of 
the moneth}. 3584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xv. xiii. (1886) 
348 This psalme.. being the fiftie one psalme. 1623 Biare 
Gen. viii. 13 In the sixe hundredth and one yeere, in the 
first moneth, 1625-6 Purcuas Pilgrims If. 1417 The 
twentie one day [we departed] from Bullomash. 1754 Foorr, 
Knights 1 Wks. 1799 1. 62 A coach of his grandfather's, 
built in the year x, 1853 Miss Mutocx Agatha's usb. 11. 
v. 373 Fred was ave Fiscinating young fellow when 1 was 
a child—But all thei belongs to the year One. 

5. aébsol. (with the abstract conception of number). 

z Teevisa Barth. De P. R. xx. exvi. (1495) g19 One 
is the rote and moder of nombres, and one is not many. 
e34qgo Promp, Parv. 364/t Oone, unus. 1883 Baaincton 
Commandm, vii. (1637) 68 A thousand to one we forsake 
the Lord. 1 Suaxs, Tivo Gent.1. iL 72 Twenty to one 
then, he is ship'd already. 1660 Stantev /fis/. PAtiog 1x. 
(1701) 378/2 They make a difference betwixt the Monad an 
One, concerning the Monad to be that which exists in 
Intellectuals ; One, in numbers, @1700 B. E, Dict, Cant. 
Crew, One in Ten, a Parson. S78 annaucn Confed. v. i, 
One, two, three, and away! 2919 De For Crusoe 11. vii, It 
would be a thousand to one but he would repent his choice. 
Mod. One from twenty leaves nineteen. The quotient of 
one divided by nought is infinity, Twelve is to four as 
three is to one, 

6. Hence, as sé. with plnr., Unity ; a unit; a single 
thing, or the abstract number denoting a single 
thing. 

1542 Reconpe Gr. Artes 117 The fyrste place is the place 
of vnities or ones, and euery counter set in that lyne 
betokeneth bnt one. 1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 54 Nor 
[two] ie self can well bee coounted a number, but rather a 
freendly coniunetion of too ones. 1894 Biunoevin A-rere. 
1. i, (1636) 2 Number is a collection or summe of many ones 
or unities added together. 1659 Stanney //ist, Palos. xt. 
(1901) 448/1 All Singulars are reduced toa One, that is, to 
their respective Communities, 

b. A single person, thing, example, etc. 

1840 THackerav Catherine i, Afterwards, sauntering b: 
ones and twos, came the village maidens, 1889 Pad? Mall 
G, 13 Feh, 3/1 Magazines .. which are now sold in ones 
where they used to be sold in bundreds. ; : 

c, The symhol or figure (1. I. i.) denoting unity. 

Alod. A row of ones. A Roman one. Your ones are too 
like sevens, 

d. collog. (now number one) = Oneself, one’s 


own interest. 

3567 R. Evwaaps Damon § Pithias in Hazl, Dodsley 1V. 
16 All my time at school I have not spent vainly, | can help 
one: is not that a good point of philosophy? 4740 tr. De 
Mouhy's Fort. Country-Matd(1741) U1. 288 But my Gentle- 
man..very silently made off, to take care of one. 1830 Gatt 
Lawrie 7, mi. ix. (1849) 313 He had an eye awake to 
number one. 1849 Daawin in Liye § Lett. 1. 369, I do not 
see my way clearly, beyond humbly endeavouring to reform 
Number one. 

II. Emphatic nnmeral. 

7. One in contrast to two or more: one and no 
more, one only; a single. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xviii. 22 Da cwaed se hzelend an bing 
peiswana. @ 1225 Axncr. R. Pref. 23 This an Boe is todealet 
meahte lesse Boke, ¢ 1386 Cuaucra Cant, 7. Prol. 304 Noght 
o word spak he moore than was neede. c1qo0 Afol. Lott, 
46 We mani are oo body, & a life bat alle taken part of 00 
lofe & of oo cuppe. 1482 J. Paston in P. Lett. IE. 290 
Non 00 man_a lyve hathe callyd so oft Len yom as I, 
3548 Hatt Chron., Rich, /1{ 26 Bothe houseled with one 
hoste devided betwene theim. /éfd., Hen. VI/7 134 Thei 
set not by the Frenche ae one bene. zsgr Roainson tr. 
More's Utop. 1, (1895) 106 The one and onlye waye to the 
wealthe of a communaltye. 1600 E. Buount tr. Couettaggio 
Apol. A iijb, Tell me if... 1 have omitted any one point of 
importance. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. 
(1626) 2 No one man is sufficient for these things, 1667 
Mitron P, £. 1. 32 And transgress his Will For one re- 
straint, Lords of the World besides, 1818 Lavy C Lana 
Let. in Lady Morgan's Autobiog, (1859) 49 So you did not 
vouchsafe one word to me,—what, not one? 2888 Bavcr 
Amer, Comurw, U1. Mi. 303 Some one man must be given the 
power of direction. 

b. Strengthened by du?, only, single, sole, alone. 
¢31195 Lanib, Hom. a7 Erdon he nefde bute enne deofel nu 
he haued sefene. as fo Cuaucer ae te TZ. 143 Now sire, 

uod she, hut o word ere I] go; My child is deed, € 3450 

fivour Satuacioun 1513 Crist was noght temptid onely of 
o vice bot of thre. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 20 Truste 
thou neuyr in oon sool fisiciane. 1483 Caxton G. de la 

Your xxiii, He is not so hardy todiscouere nesay one onely 
word. 3579 FENTON Guicciard, (1618) 212 A litle rocke 
which is all of one onely stone. 1596 L. Piot (Munday) tr. 
Stlvayn's Orator 187 Vf then one alone ingratitude Is punish- 
able. 3601 Barton Longing Blessed Heart in Farr S. P. 


| We 


ONE. 


tis, 1. 03 Amidde the ayre one onely phoenix flies. ¢ 1618 
Sie W. Meee Avise, xix. 16 If thou wouchuife bot on smyle. 
31961 Hume //ist. Eng. 111. Ix. 297 One person alone of the 
garrison escaped. 31845 M. Parrison £ss, (1889) I. 22 He 
had but one voice amongst a 1865 Luaaock Preh, 
Tintes x, (1878) 329 Only one single unworked flint. 

8. a. predicatively, Single, individual. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5, (Cott.) God .. es an [7 +». ane, on 
oonJand thre. 1382 Wyeur Lyxke ix. 38 Maistir, . byhotd 
in to my sone, for he is oon aloone to me. 1426 Lvpc. De 
Guit, Pilgr, 248/8976 Yift thow be on, declare to me; Viff 
thow be double outher tweyne. a 1619 Fornerny A theont, 
1. x. $ 3 (1622) 305 If that word may be vsed, he is of all 
things, the Onest. 722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 189 
We know no such thing as atest of matter purely one (or 
indivisible). 1789 Becsnam £ss. 11, xxxvi. 300 The action 
is neither one, entire, nor great. 185: Ronertson Serm. 
Ser. ist. xi 132 The army is one, and that is the oneness of 
unity. The soldier is one, hut that is the oneness of the unit. 
1864 Bowkn Logic viii. 229 The Syllogistic process in the 
mind is really one and undivided. 

b. aédsol. or as 56. 

e1205 Lav. 1804 Heora nomen ne herdi neuer tellen.. 
Toten pes anes name, pa heore alre lauerd wes. 1587 Goto. 
inc De Mornay iii. 2g The One or Vnitie wherupon all the 
divine Vnities are grounded. 1598 Grenewev Yacitus, 
Aun, t. iv. (1622) 6 That the Common-wealth was but one 
body, and therefore to be aya by ones only wisedom, 
3744 BERKELEY Siris § 34 ¢ Good or One. 1839 Battey 
Festus xxvii. (1852) 460 Thus spake the One again: Behold, 
O Earth !..it is I who gave thee birth. 

9. One at least, one at any rate (as distinguished 
from ‘none at all’), 

148: Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 99 Ther ben many of 
them that for his sake and loue wille suenture lyf and good. 
I know my self for one, 1638 R. Baxer tr. Salzac’s Lett. 
(vol 11) 1g It sufficeth me that I have this one way left me. 
1765 Foote Comsnztssary ut. (1782) 54 ‘That’s one comfort 
however. ¢3784 Netson Let, to Locker in A. Duncan Lise 
(1806) 321, I for one nm determined. 182: Keats /sabella 
xliii, Sing to it one latest lullaby. " Mortey Burke 140 
It is probable, for one thing, that the feelings of the Prince 
of Wales had more to do with it. 

TIL. In pregnant senses. 

10. One made up of many components, a united. 

¢x000 AEirric Hom, 1. 284 Elc Sera preora is God, peah- 
hwacdere hi ealle an God. @ 2225 Ancr. R. 26 3e preo beod 
0 God. ¢ 1385 Cuaucea Z. G. I. Prol. 296 [They] songen 
with o vois. ¢1386 — Merch. 7. 91 They moste nedes lyne 
in vnitee O flessh they been. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xxxix, 
Thenne sex ar atte on assente. 3926 Tinvace Afat?, xix. 5 
They twane shalbe won flese. 1568 Grarton Chron. UL. 112 
The chiefe Lordes .. as it were in a fury cryed with one 
yoyce, By the blood of God. 1725 Watts Logie 1. iv. § 1 
We join simple ideas to make one complex one. 1849 
Macautav //ist, Eng. vi. 11.16 One cry of grief and rage 
rose from the whole of Protestant Europe. 38g [see 8a]. 
1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) 1. 196 All of them with one voice 
vehemently assented. . 3 . 

b. pred. (esp. = united in marriage), 

1590 _L. Liovn Diall Daies + The victory of this 
triumphant King did much exceed all their victories being 
made one. 12709 SteeLe Taller No. 25 P 7 We have been 
both one these two Months 1820 Lannor Herote fdylls, 
Thrasymedes & Ennoe ob He spake; and on the morrow 
hey were one, Pa . 

11. One in continuity; the same in all parts, at 
all times, or in all cizcumstances; nniformly the 
same; one and the same. 

azzag Ancr. R. 6 For pi heo is ener on & scbal beon, 
widute monglunge & widute chaungunge. 1420 Chron. 


Vilod. 458 t ever stond styll in won dygre. a rqzs 
Cursor M, 1 (Trin.} In oon elde shal he ener be fast. 
3568 GrarTon Chron. I. 155 But the weight of the ounce 


- Sarva Serve, 

eis all one. 31656 
Nothiog is one, con- 
ings are in continnal 


‘Troy, .. continued alwayes one. ar 
(ed. Tegg) 1. 169 Month after month 
Stantev Hist. Philos. v. (1701) Hee 
stant, nor the same, because all thi 

alteration and fluxion, 31744 BerKetey Sivis § 344 God 
remains for ever one and the same. 1869 M. firmer 
Serv, 41885) 188 Existence is one and uniform throughout 
the cognoscible. E 

12. One in relation to two or more things or 
persons; one in substanee; identical; the same. 
One with, forming part of one whole with. 

cxo00 /Etrric Fom. 1. 284 Hi ealle hahbad an gecynd, 
and ane godcundnysse, and ane edwiste [etc]. 1175 
Lamb, Hom, 91 Hi alle hefden ane heorte and ane sawle. 
axnzs Ancr, R, 6 Alle ne muwe nout holden one riwle. 
1382 Wveiir £ph. iv. 5 O Lord, o feith, o baptym, o God 
and fadir of alle. a@142§ Cursor Af, 4246 (Trin.) Putifar.. 
held loseph in menskeful lore pei her layes oon not wore. 
1552 Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, We be one with Christ, 
& Christ with vs, 1632 Litxcow Trav, vit. 353 ‘Their 
breaches and stockings being allone. 1697 Davoren Virg. 
Georg. Ww. 226 Beneath one Law they live, And with one 
Common Stock their Traffick drive. 1799 Med. Frvl. 1. 
170 The different earths ..are modifications of one and the 
same simple substance, the basis of earth. 18zr Surtiey 
Adonais xiii, He is made one with Nature, a@ 1848 R. W. 
Hamitton Rew. §& Punish. vii. (1853) 323 The anthor of 
nature and Christtanity is one. ; 

13. One in kind ; the same in quality or natnre, 

Formerly used also with 42. +. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/, 18845 (Cott.) Berd and hefd of a [v.77 
an, on] hen ware. 3377 Lanat, P. Pt. B. ut. 237 Tho pat 
entren of o colour, And of on wille. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 
TZ. 154 Bothe in oon Armes wroght ful met @ 3450 Ant. 
de la Tour (1868) 161 It berithe no force to do ille as for to 
do welle, alle passithe and vnder one thanke, 1§26 Trnpate 
2 Cor, xiii. 11 Be of one mynde. 1549 Latiman sth Sern. 
bef, Edw. Vi (Arb. 149 They are all one apptes T warrante 
you Syr. 1868 Lockyer Elen, Astron. iii (1879) 56 All- 
the planets revolve round the sun in one direction. e 

b. predicatively. The same; the same thing. 


Often strengthened by a//: see ALL C. 5, 


ONE. 


1380 Wreiiv Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 26 It is al’ oon to seie 
pat pene goodis ben pus sacrid. ¢1q20 Padlad. on lush. 
ix, 204 ‘This Aust and May in houris lengthe are oon. 1430 
Pilar, Lyf Manhode i. xx. (1869) 29 For j seyd not in alle 
places, but in alle times; and pat is not oon. rg8 R. 
Scot Discow Witcher. v. ix. (1886) 87 Ut (witcheraft] is all 
one with rebellion. 1631 R, orton Conf. Agi. Conse. 
vi. (1635) 36 All is One to Him, to make an Angell, or an 
Ant. ¢ 1670 loanes Diad, Commu, Lats 50 Which is also 
one as if he were Judge himself. 2816 J. Witson City of 
Plague t. iv, 371 All names are one to me. 1861 Dasent 
Story Burnt Njal V1. qo2 Silver by tale and silver by 
weight was all one. 

14. One in mind, feeling, intention, or bearing ; 
in unison, harmonious; at one. 

¢1330 R. Buenne Chron, (1810) a4 At haly kirke’s fayth 
alle'on were bope. a 3548 Hatt Chron. Edw. /V ara 
Rimes and poyses, whiche purported the Frenche kyng 
and the erle of Warwicke wer al one. 1715-20 Porr Odyss. 
ut. 135 Thy sire and I were one; nor varied aught In public 
sentence or In private thought, 1802 Camesris. Leckiel's 
Warning 42 Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are 
ane! 1804 Pirt in G. Rose's Diaries (1860\ 1.97 Addington 
aud Lare one again. r8s0‘Texxyson fa Afeus, cxxii, In all 
her motion one with law. 

IV. In a particularizing or partilive sense. 

15. One from amongst others, one of a number or 
of several; a particular, an individual. a. astrié. 

One day, on a particular day in the past; on some wn- 
defined day in tbe future; sce Dav 7b. 

892 O. #. Chron., Deer stent lang leoma of, hwilum on ane 
healfe, hwilum on zlce healfe. a 1300 Cursor M. 10180 In 
thrin his godes did he dele, pat godd had lent him of his 
lanes; To pour part pan gaf he ane. ¢1386 Cuaccer 
franukt. T. Oon of the beste farynge man on lyue. 
1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) J. 83 In co contray of Ynde. 
144g Sevex Sag. (P.) 2807 As he rode in the londe O day 
a toun he fande. 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour K iij, (Hel 
sayd to his moder that one tyme shold come. ¢1489 — 
Sonnes of Aymon x. 972 But of all Fraunce I am one of the 
best & truest Knyght that be in it. a 1g48 Haut Chron, 
Edw, 1V 233 One day there entered into the towne .. ix 
M. Englishmen. 2588 J. Uvact. Diotrephes (Arb.) 5,1 hope 
to see them one day all put downe. 15947. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad, \t. 230 One-while we weep, and sodainly we 
laugh againe. 1692 E. Warner LAictetus’ Mor. xxxiv, One 
while your Hand you'll try In Wrestling. 1749‘ R. Goaoav ‘ 
Carew (ed. 2) 214 Being feasting one Night with several of 
his Subjects. 1785 Burns Addr. to Deit vii, Ae dreary, 
windy, winter night. 1856 Frovor Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 
17 Such is one aspect of these old arrangements. 

b. absolutely with of; formerly with gen. pl., 
as dre du, one of us; rarely without either, as in 
to make one, to form one of a company. 

875 O. E. Chron, ZEVfred cyning. .hiera an gefeng. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 4 3if ie for-lyst an of pam. ¢ 3175 
Lamb. Hom. ai Pah ure an_heofde idon cower alre sunne, 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hfom.a19 On of po was ysaie be prophete. 
1300 Cursor AI. 19509 Philip, pat was o dekens an, be 
neiest fra steuen was slan. 1340 .dyeud. 129 Be enne of his 
angles. 1485 Vottingham Ree. IU. 233 John Wylliamson, 
oon of the Chaumberleyns. 2588 Parke tr. Jfendoza’s 
flist. China 399 Euerie one of them are bound to giue the 
king to eate. 1598 Suaks. Merry WV. u. iii. 48 If TP see a 
sword out, my finger itches to make one. 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius ut. 40 He kitled on of their best men, and routed 
the rest. 12686 tr. Agiatis or Civ. Wars Lacedemonians 26 
One of his Friends came and proposed to him, to make one 
ata Feast. 1793 Gendl, Alag. July 581/a Vrony .. is one of 
those edged tools which require skilful handling. 1855 
Macauray //ist. Eng. xii, 111. 204 One of the wealthiest 
Roman Catholics in the kingdom. 


16. In antithesis to ove in the sense of ‘another’. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xvii. 4 Preo eardung-stowa, pe ane, 
moyse ane & helie ane. ¢1330 4r¢h. § Afer/. 2670 Thr 
child worth the noblest man Of al this world an for an. 
= R. Browne Ausw. Cartwright 5 All Master Cart- 
wrights arguments falleth from one to one, till it come to 
methine atall, r1g99 Suaks. Afuchk Ado u. iii. 66 One foote 
in sea, and one on shore. 1628 Houses Thucyd, (1822) a5 
‘The Corcyreans.,were divided into three commands under 
the three commanders one under one. ¢1700 Anoison To 
the King 28 One Age the Hero, one the Poet breeds, 1736 
Grav Statius i. 12 OF Pisa one, and one from Ephyre. 

b. Phrase. One by one (also ove after one), 
formerly oe and one, by one and one: = One after 
another, one at a time, singly. 

axooo Sal, §& Sat. 385 Ac sceal on zebyrd faran an efter 
anum. crooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 76 Ere .. eane and zxnne. 
e1230 f/ali Meid. a5 Mon «-nimed an after an. ¢1ago Ger, 
& 42.2323 He gan hem ransaken on and on. 1398 ‘TRevisA 
Barth, De P. R. xvin, ix. (MS. Bodl.) If. 250/2 Now3t..alle 
atte ones hiut one and one. ¢3460 Towneley Alyse. xxvii. 325 
The wick that he can till vs shaw, By oone and oon. 
ars48 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 140, IT will examyne you 
one by one my self, 1575-85 Aap. Sanoys Serv. (Parker 
Soc.) 206 Reckon them up by one and one. 1607 Markuaat 
Cava. t. (1617) 78 So must you vse the rest one after one. 
1723 Cuamaers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. 34 The 
Columns must only stand one by one. 1742 Youn V#. 7%, 
vitt, 131 Its little Joys go out hy One and One. 1820 
Keats S7. Agnes xli, By one, and one, the bolts full easy 
slide. 1845 Worpsw. Love dies bleeding 3a One after one 
submitting to their doom. 2865 Kincsvey Hereward vy, She 
pledged one by one each of the guests. 

17. In antithesis to ANOTHER, 
with or without 56. following. One avi 
more than one, two or more in succession. 

arooo Czdtuon's Satan 26 An after odrum in pet at 
scref, ¢x000 [see 18]. a1300 Cursor Al, 2409 Sai pon for- 
pi til an and oper (7'réx. to oone & oper] Pou art my sister 
and i pi broper. ¢12315 Snorewam 1. 633 (p. 94) Wanne per 
hys o pyng aces An oper to onder-stonde. ¢1380 Wye.ir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 28 Oon elde axib o manere of Iyvynge and 
anobir anopir. 1484 Caxton Fadles of AEsop w. vi, The 


bocher took him all one after another, 1513 More Rich. /// | of it 


Vor, VII. 


wei 


(1831) 46 Knoweth anye manne anye place wherein it is lawful 
one manne to doce another wrong? 1674 N. Faineax Badk 
& Sedy, 100 MI stirrings one and other are nothing but go- 
byes or shiftings of bodies, 1781 Aputsox Spect, No. 34?7 
Taken away from me, by one or other of the Club. 1749 
Fiecoinc Yom Jones vu. vii, What's one man’s meat is 
another man's poison, 1871 Uesaxt & Rice Aeady Money 
Alortibey i, \f one catches another's eye. ‘Nod. 1 have 
heard it from one and another during the week. 

b. One with another: + (a) (also one and au- 
other), Together (obs, or arch.). (6) One taken with 
another so as to deduce an average; on the average. 

1429 Rollsof Parit, se Oone yere with anothyr. 1496 
Naval Acc, Hen. VII (1896) 183 1j mastes.. price oon with 
another—ix!, 1535 Coverpaty /’s. xlvii ix 2 ye & 
lowe, riche & poore, one with another. ¢xgga Decay of 
ding, by Shepe (Ui. EY. S.)101 For euery towne and vyllage, 
—take them one with an other throughout all,—there is 
one plowe decayed. 1568 Grarron Chron. 1). 278 When 
all t ¢ Scottes were assembled, they were oue and other 
fiftie thousand fightyng men, 1613 Jackson Creed 1. xxii, 
$4 Of which the Heathen, one and other, were altogether 
ignorant. 3652 Kage. MoxM. tr. Beutivoglio’s Alist. Relat. 
15 ‘They contribute one year with another eight millions of 
Florins, for the service of their generall union. @ 1687 
Petry ol. Arith, (1690) He ‘The same .. Persons do spend 
one with another about 184 per diem. @1774 GoLuss. Suz". 
ae Phitos. (1776) W1.74 The mercury... in the tube will 
sink down to about twenty-nine inches and an half, one time 
with another. 1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod, Trade 125, 35 
bales of silk, weighing one with another 2 cwt. 3 qr. 1g Ib. 

18. Of two things, now usually, the one ... the 
other (rarely in poetry without the), The owe ard 
the other = both (= F. Jun et autre). 

(OE, had only dz. fer, hut the article is found prefixed 
bef. 1200, of which the neuter Ax¢ du. .Axt dper, retaining the 
final -# in comhination, became the reg, MK. for all genders, 
as Jat or Jed an (one). pat or Jet oper, commonly divided 
the tan (ta, tone, to) ., the tother, still preserved dialectally, 
either in full or as fone (fane).. tother. In course of the 
16th e. the one... the other, had become the literary form. 
The one (thet o, thet on) =one of the two, L, alter, is also 
used when she other is not expressed. See also Tone, 
Torner.] 

[ex000 Ags. Gos, Luke xvii. 36 Twezen beod at acere: 
Au bid genumen, sper bid lafed.] ¢ 1x75 Lad. Som. 81 
Pe an is aquenched .. and pe oder is aquenched al buten 
Agnast. ¢1r2a05 Lav. 388r Pe an sloh pene odren [e 1275 Ac 
pe on sloh pan oper]. 1897 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 93 Muchedel 
of eee pe on half al bhi weste. anz300 Cursor Al. 
3928 On fe ta (v.7~. bat a, be to] side o flum jordan. 1340 
Ayenb, 119 Pe on ine be on and pe oper ine pe ober. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 101 On be to side and pe oper. 
1388 Wryetr Like xvii. 35 The toon shal be takun, and the 
tother left. 4 Coverpace Prov. xxx.15 ¥* one is called, 
fetch hither: the other bringe hither. 1594 Ilooxer £ced. 
Pol. ut. viii. §10 Unless God’s miracles had strengthened 
both the one and the other's doctrine. 1599 Porter Angry 
Wow, Adingd, in Mazl. Dodsley V\1. 378, 1 could please 
tone, But it is hard when there is two toone. 1622 Maaar 
tr. stleman's Gusinan CAL. 1. 94 Reasonable men, both 
vone and other, 1697 Davpen P'try. Georg, iv. 138 One 
Monarch wears an honest open Face;.. That other looks 
like Nature in Disgrace. 174a Ricuarnson /’amela 111. 
193 A little awkward Piece of One-and-t‘other. 12774 
Goins. His¢. Greece 1. 386 Both the one and the other of 
us equally injure justice and religion. 1816 Scott A ntig. 
xxvii, My lord cares as little about the tane as the tother. 

b. When fhe one and the other refer severally to 
two things previously named, they are hy some 
taken as equivalent to ¢he fornier and the latier, 


by others as =¢he /atfer and the former. 

The first of these appears to be the earlier and_natural 
use; it is also that observed in Fr. and Ger: see G. Duvivier 
Gramm, des Gramut, ed. 1842, 1. 410; Grimm s. v. Ander 
308. The second is probably suggested by the Lat. use of 
hic and ile, or Eng. this and that. 

es Cast, Loue 631 A child... pat preo ffeet and breo 
honden beere, And anober .. pat hedde ffoot or Hond for- 
lore..Pe on hedde kuynde ouer bieb And pat ober to luyte. 
1460 Bk. Quintessence 9 Pe maistrie of departynge of gold 
fro siluir .. Whanne 3e wole drawe pc toon fro pat opir. 1529 
More Dyalgge uti. Wks. 206. 1549 Latimer qth Sern. 
bef. Edw. V'1 (Ath.) 120 The fyrste manne .. denied the 
matter vtterly. The seconde felowe.. acknoweleged the 


> fault... The oo¢ denyed the matter, and the tother confessed 


it. 1894 Hooxer Aceé. Pol, 1, viil. § 13 In the presence of 
Festus a Roman, and of ed Agrippa a Jew, St. Paul 
omitting the one, who neither knew the Jews’ religion nor 
the books..speaketh unto the other of things foreshewed by 
Moses and the Prophets. xg99 Sitans. /’ass. Pilgr. 106 If 
music and sweet poetry agree... Then must the love be great 
*twixt thee and me, Because thou lovest the one, and I the 
other. 163 Bacon £ss., Building (Arb) 549 A Side for 
the Banquet .. and a Side for the Houshold; ‘The One for 
Feasts and Triumphs, the Other for Dwelling. 1668 H. 
More Div, Dial. u. xx. (1713) 151 Betwixt the Isopleuron 
and Scalenum, not so ordinate a Figure as the one, nor so 
inordinate as the other. 1690 Locke Afwia. Unders?. wu, 
viii. $x (R.) Our simple ideas have all abstract as well as 
concrete names; the one whereof is a substantive, the other 
an adjective, as whiteness, white. 1746 W. Horstey Foot 
(1748) II. ror. 77x Gotnsm. Hist. Eng. 1. 349 The death 
of, oka and the ee ion of Lewis.. The one was brought 
about by accident, and the other by the prudence .. of the 

ear! of Pembroke. 
1573 L. Lovo Marrow of Hist. (1653) 2 a and 
at Deianirzes foot, 


ONE. 


clergy, the one by profession, the other by patronage, k 
janie in existence, 1886 Fammaaian Cit of Gat he 
356 Where the exchange and the cathedral stand together, 
the one for admiration, the other for business. F 
19. Neciprocally, of two or more: one another 
(formerly, of two, one... other, and the one... 
the other’, one being grammatical subject, and 
another object: they met ove another, they spoke 
one to another, now usually ¢o one another (in 
16-17th ce. also fo one the other), in which a 
grammatical relation is-lost slght of, and ove 
auother becomes a kind of reflexive pron., having 
like these, the object. and possess. (ove another's), 
but no nominative case. (Cf. each other, Eaci 5.) 
1340 Ayes, 115 We ssolle ech lonye oper, nnd naz hatie, 
ne harmi mid wrong on pe oper. a 1490 Myxc 186 These 
schule neuer on wedde other. ¢ 1490 Aferdin vil. 113 Be- 
gonne for to ct a oon to another. 1483 Caxtox (. de fa 
Your D viij, Vhat they may be enamaured one of other. 
1606 in Afer:. S/en, V1 (Rolls) 986 So they intersaluted the 
one the other nnd departed. 1526 Tinpare Joks xiii, 35 
¥f ye shall hane loue won to another. 1548 Forrest Péeas, 
Poesye xviit, sb, Wone then labored another touerthrowe. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 203 Without anoying the one 


| the other. 2597 J. Kinc Ow Yonas (1612) 182 We should spare 


| one the others life. 


1617 Morvson /f7or, 1. 107 Neither .. 
can we..often heare one fromanother. 1632 Litucow 77ar, 
v. 204 We oft fell one oner another. 1660 Baxrow Euclid i 
Ax. 8 Things which ngree together, are equal one to the 
other, 1748 P. Tuomas Jrud. Auson's Moy. 40 They are no 
more one like another than an Apple is like an Oyster. 
1526 ‘Tinnare Newz xii. 5 Se we beynge many are one 
body in Christ: and every man .. one anothers members. 
Tbid, xiii, 8 Owe no thinge to eny man; but to love 
one another [Wvetrr, loue to gidre}, “1590 Lopcr Rosalina 
(Cassell) 154 They strained one another's hand. 1598 
Grenewry Yaeitus, Germanta j. (1622) 258 Hy mutual fear 
of one the other, 1652 Frexcu )orksh. Sfa it. 6 Klements 
«mutually transmutable into one the other. 1657 R. Licox 
Barbadocs (1673) 68 The Horses ., struck at one another. 
3675 Hoasrs (dyss. (1677) 100 ‘The horrid winds. .toss'd me 
into one anothers ancl 1698 Wancey in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 357 We never saw one another before, 1713 
Anptison Sfect. No. 50 #4 These two were great Enemies 
to one another. 1711 Buocer, /éid. No. 161 P3 Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another's Heads. 1885 
Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 54 § 14 Churches. .within four miles of 
one another. i 


V. Indefinite pronoun (with genitive one's). 
20. A person or being whose identity is left un- 
defined ; some one, a certain one, an individual, a 
person (L. guidam). A following pronoun referring 
to one is in the 3rd pers. sing., as ‘One showed 
himself to his townsmen, who derided him’, 
In this sense ove has the stress of an independent word, 


which distinguishes it from the next, 


_ §42 Oon to Plato roode, And tuld 


ta. stuply = A person; some one. arch. or Obs. 
1ag7_R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5864 As me him drinke tok, on was 
prest ynou, & poru is womibe smot a knif. 138 Wyceutr 
Jehan xviii, 39 It is a custom to jou that | delyuer oon to 
ri in pask. e1goo Destr. Troy 8590 * Achilles choise 
kyng‘, oon chaunsit tosay. ¢1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 
ast how Eolus was in ie 

daungere, 21548 Haut Chron. Rich, 11/26 Then one brought 
hyina cup with wine. 1607 Torsen, Sour, Beasts (1658) 
145 A mad dog had suddenly tore in pieces a garment about 


+ ones body. @ 1649 Wintiror New Lag, (1853) 1. a20 This 
. month one went by land to Connecticut, and returned safe, 


1759 R. Brown Comfd, Farmer 118 One in the Hundred» 
of Essex made a great improvement. 
b. Defined by a sb. in apposition, 

1297 R. Guovc. (Rolls) 197 Pe castel of cary! held on willam 
louel. 1416 Plusnpten Corr. p. xiv, An John of Lawe, chap- 
man, sold unto Richard Clerk (ete.}. 1484 Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 42 Ye iij# daye of Decembre, came oon Thomas Wat- 
son. 1921 Fisner Serv. agst. Luther Wks, (1876) 313 Oon 
Martyn luther a frere. 1826 Iixpace Acts axv. 19 Certayne 
questions .. off their awne supersticioa, and of one Tesus 
which was ced [1 Wveutr, of oon Jesu deed], whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive. 1 Wasuincton tr. Aiiltou's Def. 
Pop. Wks. 1738 1. soo After his death they rebell'd again, 
and created one Tachus King. 1772 H. Watroce st 
eae: (1859) 1. 2 Wilkes poblished an answer to one 

tephens and others, who had attacked him. 188: G. Dex. 
man in Law Times Rep. LILL 468/2 He died in 2859, 
leaving the property in question to one Ann Duncan. 

¢. Defined by a clause or phrase. (When refer- 


ring to God, written One.) 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 4085 Some clerkes says pat an 
sal come Pat sal hald be empire of Rome. 1384 Cuaucer 
dl, Fame w. 54 Ryght in the same vois and stevene That 
vseth oon I koudenevene. 1447 Boxennam eg Introd. 
(Roxb) 6 The .. besy preyere Of oon whom I love wyth 
herte entere. 1530 Parsca. 249/2 One that spytteth moche, 
crachart, Ibid. One of affinite, afin. it Cranmna Led, 
to Cronmwell in Alise. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 336 One named 
Dale (whom also I knew in Cambridge). a1548 Hate 
Chron., Edw. 1V 310 b, One to whome the common welthe 
was much beholden. 1g60 Davs tr. Sleidame's Costs. 11 b, 
It semeth better, to create one of our owne nation that is fit 
for it, Hey oe Oth vy. ii 34 One that Jou’d not wisely, 
but too well. 1654-66 Eart Oxnewy Parthen. (1676) 164, 1 
will accompany my ruine with ones, whose loss you will 
deplore. 1742-2 Gray ad 88 One Who had such liberal 

werlo give. %825 Scott Sefrothed iii, The first time that 

have heard one with a beard .. avouch himself a coward. 
3833 Texxyson Afay Oxeen Concl. v, Now, tho’ my lamp 
was lighted late, there’s One will let me in. 1836 J. Axstice 
Hymn,’ O Lord, how ha should we be’ i, And feel at 
heart that One above, .. Is working for the best. 1872 
Morey Cardyle in Crit. Afisc. Ser.1. (1878) 198 Mr. Carlyle 
is as one who does not hear the question. 

21. Any one of everybody; any one whatever; 


including (and in later language often 7 
i 


ONE. 


meaning) the speaker himself; ‘you, or I, or any 
one’; a person, a man; we, you, people, they 
(= OE, man, ME. me, G. man, F. 02). Poss, 
one’s, obj. one, reflexively ONESELF (formerly one’s 
self); but for these the third person pronouns As, 
-him, himself were formerly usual, and are still 
sometimes used; thts, ‘If one showed oneself 
(himself) to one’s (his) townsmen, they would 
know one. (The pl. prons. their, them, them- 
selves, were formerly in general use on account of 
their indefiniteness of gender, but this is now con- 
sidered ungrammatical.) In this sense ove is quite 
toneless (wan), proclitic or enclitic. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 57 He herde a man say 
that one was surer in keping his tunge, than in moche spek- 
ing, for in moche avaree one may lightly erre. 1530 Parscr, 

86/1, | holde, as a sycknesse holdeth one. 1587 GoLbinc 
De STornay iv. 44 Wis one thing to change ones self, and 
another thing to will that there should bea change. 192 
Suaks, ye oo Ful. 1. iv. gg Why, may one aske? Ftd 
Hieron Ws, I, 156 When on climeth a high tower or hill, 
the higher he doth mount, the lesse doth euery thing appeare 
which is below him. 1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) qs 
Their wings are no bigger than halfe oneshand, @ 1648 Siz 
K. Dicay Priv, ATenz, (1827) 239 To whom one giveth love, 
one giveth also their will and their whole self. /did. 255 
Hereby one may take to themselves a lesson, r6s0 Fart. 
Mow. tr, Senan(t’s Alan bee. Guilty 355 If one propose any 
otber end unto himself. 1652 J. Wricut tr. Camus' Nai. 
Paradox i. 60 At the first fatling one’s sure to break his neck, 
1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, V1. 38, ¥ break them 
off immediately, which is done with case..in drawing them 
towards one. 1794 Pavey Zuid. (1825) 11. 278 It is not what 
one would haveexpected. 1834 L. Rivcnte Wand. by Seine 
192 One's brothers and sisters are a part of one’s self. 1865 
M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. Pref, 2 One cannot be always study- 
ing one's works, 1886 W. W. Story Fiamimetia 31 One 
must do what his own nature prescribes, 

VIL Pronominal or substantival form of a, av. 
(With pl. oves.) 

22. An absolute form of @, to avoid repetitlon of 
asb.: A person or thing of the kind already men- 
tioned ; as ‘I lose a neighbour and you gain onc’, 
‘Te rents a house, but I own one’. 

Formerly, ove at the end of a clause or sentence was 
pleonastic or emphatic, 

[1297 R. Groue. (Rolls) 405 A wonder maister he was on. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 24 A gode Clerk was he one. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 1.956 For in ee Na a seruant was 
Toon.) c14g0 Vork Alyst. xxvii. 170 Loke pat 3e hane 
swerdis ilkone, And whoso hanes non jou by-twene, Shall 
selle his cote and bye hym one. [¢ 1440 /pomydon 872 Asory 
woman was she one.] 1612 Biste Nov. ii. 28 For he is not 
a Tew which is one ontwardly;.. But he is a Jew which is 
one inwardly. 1863 Fr, A. Kempin Resid, in Georgia 16 
‘The fateer subject is..one sufficiently atetestipy. in itself. 
Mod. 1 have forgotten an umbrella, and shall be sure to 
want one; ] think I must buy one. Yon need not; £ can 
lend you one for the time. 

23. Added after demonstrative and pronominal 


adjs., as che, this, that, yon; any, each, every, 


| 
if 


many (a), other, such (a), what (a), what kind of | 


(a), which, and (in certain phrases) after a; also 
after ordinary adjs. preccded by any of these or (in 
plural) alone; in the sense of A thing or person, pl. 
things or persons, of the kind in question. 

The addition of axe or ones often serves asa definition of 
number: cf, ‘Which do you choose?’ with ‘Which one do 
yon choose?" ‘Which ones do you choose?’s ‘the good one, 
the good ones’=F, ée don, les chm After @ or the, onc has 
weak stress; after the other words, it is enclitic (Gi'siwon, 
dx"tiwon, igu'diwon,  Fv'ilwen), As this use began be- 
fore one took the initial cv, the latter is in dialect or collo- 
quial spree often omitted, a good 'un, big "uns, etc. 

971 Blickl, Hone, 127 ZEt exzhwylcum anum bara hongab 
leohtfet. ¢x2ag Enerichon[see Every rob]. ¢ t2as0 Eucrile 
on [ibid.), 13.. Senyn a Sd (W.) 3035 The knight gat 
mason§ many ane, ¢1430 Syr 7ryam. 1449 Lordus come, 
as they hett, Many oon stowte and gay. 146: Bury Wilts 
(Camden) 4z To V ill4m Sennowe oon of my short gownys, 
a good oon wiche as is convenient for hym. 1587 Gotpixc 
De Mornay ix. 119 Let vs see what maner a ones they be. 
1598 B. Jonson £v, Man in Hunt, ut. ii, Ne'er a one to be 
found, 1605 Suaks. Mach, ut. iv. 131 There's not a one of 
them but in his house I keepe a Sernant Feed. 1640 Lp. 
Dieav in Rushw, £2¢s¢. Co??, 111.(169a) 1,146 The concentring 
of all the Royal Lines in his Person, as undisputahle as any 
Mathematical ones in Euclid, 1665 Boyir Occas?Reft. Disc. 
tv. iv. (1848) 68 ‘I'he Author aims at good things, thonch he 
does not yet perform great ones, 1736 Butier Anal. 1, 
viii 399 ‘The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones. 2741 Watts /mprov. Mind 1. v.§ 7 There is never 
a one of them. 1864 Texnvson Poet's Song 14 The 
nightingale thought, ‘1 have sung many songs, But never 
a one so gay.’ 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. il, App. 604 
There is no reason to think that the pilgrimage was other 
than a self-imposed one. 1875 Maine His¢, Znst. xii. 342 
The examination of new materials and the re-examination 
ofold ones. Afod. The ones you mention. ‘The one in the 
glass. That one on the table, This one will do, 

24. After pronominal and other adjs., without 
contextual reference: = Person, body, persons; as 
In any One, every One, MaAHY A ONE, SOME one, such 
a one; little ones, the Holy One, the Evil One, etc. 
See further under these words, 

¢ 1225 Everichon (see EVERY 10c]. @1300Cursor J. 17994 
(Gétt.) Quat es he? pat sua mightful ane? [Zoin. What is 
he pat so my3ty on?] ©1386 Cnaucer Wife's Prot. 606, 1 
was a lusty oon |v. ». on}, And faire and riche, and yonge, 
@ 1425 Cursor M.23720(Tr.) Dame fortune turnephir whele 
anoon pat castep doun mony on. 1426 Lypc, De Guil. Pilger, 
398/14767, 1 sawh an old on, ful hydons, 1526 TinoaLe 


122 


Matt, x. 42 Whosoever shall geve vnto won of these lytle 
wonnes to drinke, a cuppe of colde water. 1560 Bisce 
{Genev.) Xuth iv. 1 He sayd, Ho, such one [1621 such a 
one), come, sit downe here. 1580 Stoney Psaloes ni. i, 
How many ones there be ‘hat all against poor me Their 
numerous strength redouble, 1616 Baum. & FL. Scornful 
Lady wu. ii, This makes you not a Baron, but a bare one. 
1665 ManLey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 3 ‘The Consultations 
of the great Ones and Governours. 1766 in Ha, horu's 
Cricket Scores (1899) 6 The knowing ones were taken in. 
1805 Worosw. H’aggoner 1. 115 The evil One is left behind. 
1857 Hucurs Fon Brown w. i. (1871) 212 Come along, 
young'un, 1866 Carvin Juang. Addr. 173 And so they 
gathered together, these speaking ones, 
+ VIL. Various obsolete uses. 

+25. =the indef. articlc,a,an. a. In the rath 
and 13th centuries, while the forms of the numeral 
and of the indefinite article were being differentiated, 
the former were sometimes used in the weakened 
sense of the latter. b. Northern writers who used 
the native ave hoth as numeral and indef. art. (see 
ANE) occasionally anglicized it as ove in the latter 


sense also. Obs. 

In quot. ¢ 1420, 02 is distinct from the numeral, which in 
this text is evov. 

e€1000 AEtrric Hom. 1, 38 An engel bodade bam hyrdum 
pees heofonlican cyninges acennednysse. 10.. AEtrRic Gen, 
vi. rq. Wyre nu zenne arc, a@x1ps Cott. Hon. 223 He 
3eworhte of pane rihbe ana wifman. cx175 Laméd. Hon, 

3 Eontas walden areran ane burnh and anne stepel, cr200 
Trin. Coll, Hont, 31 Do cam on angel of henene to hem, 
and stod bisides hem. ¢1200 Ormin 3364 3e shulenn finn- 
denn wane child. ¢1200 Aforald Ode 348 (Trin.) purh one 
godelease wnde to one bare felde. c 120g Lay. ros2q Ich 
zm ennes cnihtes sune [¢ 1275 on corles sone]. a1aso Owl 
& Wight. 14 In one hurne of one breche. 13.. £. £. Addit. 
P. A. g Allas! I leste hyr in on erbere! ¢1420 Chron, 
Vilod. 567 Of on myracule now I chulle 3ow tell. 4 1425 
Cursor Mf_11§5t (Trin.) He made oon ordinaunce in hize. 
1514 Pace in Ellis Orig. Let?, Ser. 1. 1, 111 My sayde lorde 
was oon faytheful man, rss2z Lynpesay AJonarche 3961 
Wes neuer sene sic one multytude. 

+26. Oxe (like other numerals) was formerly 
used with superlatives, as ‘one the fairest toun’ 
=a town, the fairest one’, ‘tbe one fairest town’. 

¢ 1000 E.raic £xed, xxxii. 21 Pis folc. .hefh geworht ane 
ba mzstan synne and gode pa lapustan. ¢1330 RK. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 272 On fe fairest toun pat was in his ponste. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frank, 7.6 She was oon the faireste vnder 
sonne. 1430-40 Lyn. Bochkas vit. xxvi. (1588) 19 Which 
through Affrik was one y* best knight. ¢1460 Fortescug 
Abs. & Lim. Bon, iti, (1885) 114 Vet dwellyn thai in on the 
most fertile reaume of the worlde. 61x Suaxs. Cymrd. 1 vi. 
165 He is one The truest manner'd. 1613 — Hen. V/i/ 1. 
iv. 48 Ferdinand My Father,.. was reckon’d one The wisest 
Prince, that there had reign'd. , . 

th. Of one, of ane, after a superlative or its 
equivalent, = ‘of all’; after a positive = of special 
excellence, specially. Se. Obs. (Cf. ON. efnna 
mestr greatest of ones, i.e. of all.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce tv. 74 The starkest man of ane. dtd. 
v. 527 He that he trowit mast of ane. ¢1470 Henryson 
Bludy Serk 18 A fowll gyane of ane. ¢1475 Nauf Cotlear 
576 In ane Rob him arrayit, richest of ane. 14 
Five Beasts 312 in Laing’s Auc. Poct. Scotd., The riallest of 
one. 1513 Dovctas -Fne?s x1, vi. 100 The gret Agamemnon, 
«-cheif ledar of on. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. |. 35587 Of 
Norrowa ane grit nobill of one. /4fd. 1. 38799 Ane fair 
castell of one, 552 Lynprsay Afonarche 1627 Nemrod.. 
Quhitk wes the Principall man of one. 7 

+27. As predicate or complement following sb. 


or pron.: == Alone (L. solus). Obs. 

Snisen. strengthened by aé/, and now written in combina. 
tion with it ALone. Often extended to two or more: ‘he 
and she were one’ i.e. alone. 

Beowulf 1082 Nemne feanm anum. c r00o Sax. Leecha. 
Il. 178 gif of bere wambe anre ba yfelan watan cumen. 
e117§ Lamb, Hom, 111 Pu anene brukest nant pinra welena, 
¢ 1205 Lay. 23880 Pa kinges tweien ane ber wuneden. @ 1225 
Aner, R. 92 3if heo nis muchel one. /éfd. 160 Pene 
Louerd of heouene, pet halt up al pene world mid his ones 
[v.». anres] mihte. 1497 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9448 Pere bigan 
a niwe bataile al vpe be king one. a@1300.4. &. Psalter 


t. 6 To pe an sinned 1 mare. cxggo Will. Palerne 1415 


Non knew here cunseile but pei pre one. 1388 Wye. /sa. 
li. 2 Y clepide hym oon. 1 Roatxson tr, AZore’s Utop. 
Meter 4 verses 2b, I one of all other.. Hane shaped for man 
a philosophicall citie. 
tb. Single, unmarried. Ods. 
1386 Cuaucer WWiye's Prol. 66 Men may conseille a 
womman to been oon, Bot conseillyng is nat comandement, 
te. Esp. after deave, Jets cf. let alone. Obs. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. John xvi. 32 Dect Ze forleton me anne, 
and ic neeom ana, @x300 Cursor AZ. 14 {Cott.), 1 am 
left an [Zrx. one] to serue yow.' 13.. Guy Warw. (A) 
525 Pe leches gon and lete Gij one. 13.. Gaw.§ Gr. Ant 
2118 Gonde syr Gawayn, let be gome one. 
+d. After prononns,almost = self, selves. ITence, 
after the analogy of my-, thy-self, our-, your-selves, 
northern writers used mine, thine, our, your anc, 
(midl. one), Cf. mod. Se, wy lane, our “lanes, and 
see ALONE, Long. Ods. 
¢ 1200 OrmIN 1079 Whann he shollde ganngenn inn .. ax 
him sellfhimm ane. aiaag Fuliana 33 As ha prinne wes 
i peosternesse bire ane. @1300 Cursor Mf. 630 (Cott.) OF 
bat rib he mad woman, Til adam pat was first his an [so 
Gétt.; Trin. bis oon fairf. al-ane). /bid, 2021 (Cott.) 
Drunken on slepe lai bi him’an [so Gort.; Fairf bi his ane, 
Tris. bi his one]. 1340 Hampour Pr. Conse, 3109 Pe, aly 
. -harder pan pe saul by it ane. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. An. 1230 
Now 3¢ ar here, I-wysse, and we bot oure one, 1362 LaNcL 
P. PL A. 1x, 54 As Lwente bi a wode walkyng myn one. 
€1375 Se. Leg, Saints iii. (Andreas) 979 We sal nocht be 
ws ane twa, ¢1440 Gesta Rom, 1 xix, 31%/Whenne pat 


«- Tale of 


ONE. 


he my3t fynde hire by hire oone. a14q50 Le Morte Arth. 
315 Whan they come by them one two. 1460 CapcRave 
Chron, 162 ‘Thei to went into a chambir al be her one, 

+28. In this sense ove passed into an adverb: 
Alone, only, Oés. (In early quots. it is often 
difficult 10 say whether it is adv. or adj.) 

€1175 Lams, Hom, 129 Naut ane under his hond ac under 
his fet. @x2as Aner, K. 64 Al be leor schal nlowen oteares, 
..vor be eie sihde one. ¢1320 Cast. Love 1050 Alle ing 
I seo, and alle ping {ch wot; But one pi pont no ping 
I not. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferien. 2495 Of nopyng certis dop{?) pay 
dredes bot of liflode one. a1qgo Le Morte Arth, 3111 
Mordred..Callyd hys folke, And sayd to hem One, ‘ Releve 
yow, for crosse on Rode’. 1541 R. Coptaxn Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Eijb, Wherof is the forheade comsed ? 
Answere, One of the skynne & musculous flesshe. 

VIITL. Phrases. 
_29, One and all, every one individually and 
jointly. 

€137§ Cursor AL. 2907 (Fairf.) Paire welbe ham sloghe bab 
an pe al (Trin, oon and alle 13.. /did. 28036 (Cott. 
Gatba), I say noght pis by ane ne all. 1523 [see ALLA 12¢]. 
1647 Warp Simp. Cobler so He hath sonnded an alarm to 
all the susgue degues, pell-mels, one and alts, now harrasing 
sundry parts of Christendome. 1877 Tyxpatt in Daily 
News 2 Oct. 2/5 Towards this great end it behoves us one 
and all to work. 

+b. One or other: ?whether viewed one way 
or another, anyhow, altogether. Oés. 

1704 Craaer Careless /Jusd. v.(1705) 66, 1 declare *twas a 
Design, one or other—the best Carry“d on, that ever I] knew 
in my life. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. Sect. viii. (1783) 
I. 24 This it is which makes him {the dog], one or another, 
the mos€ entertaining animal that ever crossed the Atlantic. 
1796 Map. D'Aratay Camil/a 1, ii, Indiana bas one or other 
the prettiest face I ever saw. 

c. One another: see 1g. One and one, One by 
one: seei6b, All one: see ALONE. 

30. After a prep. 

+a. After one: after one and the same fashion, 


in the same way. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuavucer C, 7. Prol. 341 His breed, his Ale was 
alweys after oon. — Awt.'s T. 923 That lord hath litel of 
discrecion That..weyeth pride and humblesse after oon, 

b. At one, (atoon, aton): see ATONE adv. phr. 
+c. By one: one by one; one at a time. Ods. 

id Marknan Ceavad, 1, (2617) 35 By turning Mares single, 
and by one vnto the Horse. a fs 

d. In one: (@) In or into one place, company, 
or mass; together. 

areas Leg. Kath, 1524 Wit beod ifestnet & iteiet in an. 
ai1z00 £. £. Psalter xxxiv. 15 Ogain me pai fained and 
come inane, 1390 Gower Con/. II. 149 Whan tno hertes 
falle inn, 1526 Tinpate Yodn xi. 51 He shulde gadder 
to gedder in won the children of God. rg8r Savice Tacttres 
(1604) 31 Legions being assembled in one. 1875 J. H, New. 
Man in Keble Oce. Papers (1877) p. xiv, Gathered up in one. 

(4) In unison, agreement, or harmony. 

@ 1445 Cursor AT. 20136 (Trin.) Bope her willes was in one. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvui. (Percy Soc.) 199 We 
answered bothe our hertes were in one. 1889 7'ritanupis 
Love & Fortune in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 148 When the higher 
ate is in one, Men upon earth will fly contention. 1600 

V. Watson Decacordon (1602) 139 Why doth not your words 
and deedes agree in one? 1714 tr. a Aempis' Chr. Exerc. 
iv. 233 Voices all in one agree. : 4 

+ (©) In one course; straight on, continuously, 
withont ceasing; = ANON 3. Oés. 

1260 Owl & Night. 356 3if me hit hale evre forth in on. 
€2386 Craucer Axé’s 7. 913 His herte hadde compassion 
Of wommen for they wepen euere in oon. — Shipman's 7. 
27 A Monk,. That enere in oon was compaee to that place, 
1390 Gower Conf. 11. 29 Fvere in on Sche clepede upon 
Demephon. ¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. (E. E. T. S.) 2792 Azeyn 
the qwene he 3ode and stode, And loked on hir enere in on. 

+(@) In the same state or condition. Oés. 

1300 Cursor M, 1429 (Cott) Ener stod pai still in an, 
Wit-onten wax, wit-outen wain, /éid. 4278 (Cott.) Ai sco 
fand ioseph in ane. 4 

+(e) In one action; at once. Ods. 

1622 Bacon Hist. Hen. Vil 48 Whereby he should in one 
both generally abroad veil over his ambition and win the 
reputation of just proceedings. | a : 

(/)_ Combined in one; in combination. 

19796 Bextuam Prot. agsi. Law Taxes (1816) rt It is 
robbery, enslavement, insult, homicide, all in one. 1875 
oe Plato (ed. 2) I1~441 The same persons .. are 

usbandmen, tradesmen, warriors, all in one. 

e. Into one: = /# one (a). 

1577 tr. Budlinger'’s Decades (1592) 61 To ioyne or bring 
intoone. 1864 J. H. Newman Ago, 180, 1 had collected 
into one all the strong things. 

+f. On one (on-oon, onan, onon): = ANON. 
3]. Ones, the old advb. genitive: see ONCE, ONES. 
IX. Combinations. 

32. a. Attributive phrases consisting of one 
with a substantive (= ‘consisting of, having, con- 
taining, costing, lasting, measnring, characterized 
by, dealing with, or relating to ove...’); these 
tay be formed at pleasure, and are unlimited in 
number; such are ote-a:et, -bo0k, -clause, -day, 
-dollar, foot, -inch, -minute, -piece, -pound, -rail, 
-slorey, -year,etc. b. Other phrases used attrib., as 
o'ne-by-o-ne, one-o'clock. e. Compound adjectives 
formed by prefixing such phrases as those ia a. to 
simple adjs., as o've-year-old, Gd. Parasynthetic 
formations on such phrases as those in a. by adding 
-e@ (also unlimited in number) as o'ne-a:rmed, 
-ended, flowered, -footed, -hoofed, -horned {in quoi. 


ONE. - 


@1223 a3 sb. =unicorn), -felaled, -roomed, -seeded, 
- -sepaled,-storied, -talented, -toed, -windowed, cle. @. 
Parasynthetic formations in -er (see ER1 1), as o-ne- 
acter a play in one act), one-decker, one-pounder. 
895 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 11/2 ‘The Burglar and the 
udge’, the very clever “one-acter hy F.C. Phili and 
H. Brookficld, 1818 Cousurr fol Reg. xxxfi 23 
te cowed the “one-armed Admiral. 1890 Spectator 27 Sept. 
413 This writer..has great power, but of a one-armed sort, 
1874 J. D. Heatn Croguet Player 31 Varieties of stroke .. 
divisible into **One-ball" or roguet-strokes, in which only 
oue hall is moved, and ‘ Two-ball' or croquet-strokes, 1890 
fail Mail G. 18 Sept. 2/2 *One-book men are less common 
than they used to be. 1879 tr. A/uecke’s Evol Mau 1. 
Pref. 21 Our *one-celled Amozha-ancestors of the Laurentian 
period, 1842 Aiton Domest, Econ. (1857) 152 The butter 
of a *one-cow dairy is seldom good. 1763 Wester IVs. 
(1872) ILL, 142, 1 went in the ‘one-day machine to Bath, 
3896 H. Portex in Century figs. Nov. 28 A *one-dollar 
treasury note. 1s83 Upatt tr. Geminus' Anat. Aij/t The 
blynde gutte, whiche we call in Englysh, the *one-ended 
gutte, 1877 Ravmonn Stadist. Mines eg ses 3 A *one- 
foot vein of good ore. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 363/: *O fotyd 
beest (/%. or one foted best). arsg8 Lo. Nurteicn Adv. to 
Filia. in Harl, Mise. (Math, 11.252 A people all *one-hearted 
in religion, 1615 Cuaraan Odyss, xv. 63 See in chariot 
incl Their *one-hoofd horse. a razg S¢. Marker. 7 
Leose..mi meoke mildscipe of i *“anhurnde hornes. 1849 
Sk Nat. Hist, Mammatia V1. 19 Pliny .. mentions the 
ime-horned rhinoceros. 1865 Trottore Sefton Est, i. 10 
Low, four-wheeled, *one-horsed little phaeton. 1876 Swi- 
guune Evrechthens (ed. 2) 127 Violets *one-hued with her 
hair. a Mre Worcester Cent. dno. Index p. i, An 
‘one-line Cypher. 1860 Pusey Min. Prop. 338 He pictures 
the *one-mindedness of the Church, 1883 E. P. Ros in 
Uarpers Mag. Dec. 46/1 The old-fashioned *one-o'clock 
dinner, 1897 Daily News 1 Nov. 3/2 Thereare oe Tsons 
in London who are “one-room dwellers, 1854 H. Minter 
Sch, & Schm. (1858) 355 The *one-roomed cottage which 
LT shared with Its three other inmates. 1628 Gaute Pract. 
The. Panegyr. 64 Oh that 1 were able, or worthy to open 
but his *one-Sealed Booke. 1895 Onting (U.5.) XXUL 
4722/2 He did not move fiom his place .. in the *one-seated 
vehicle. 1833 Veg. Subst. Food 37 *One-seeded Wheat, or 


St. Peter's corm—Triticunt monococcum, 888 G. ALLEN 
in Gd. Words 383 “One-sced-leaved plants. 1840 R. Jl. 


Dana Bef. Alas? xiii. 29 Four lines of “one-story plastered 
buildings. 1872 Howxts Wedd. Journ. ea a26 The 
little one-story dwellings. 1861 in Willis & Clark Cas. 
bridge (1886) 111. 175 The lateral *one-storied wing of the 
fagade. 1701 Bevertev Glory of Grace 47 They who have 
the most, are, but as the "One Talented Man, 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. \. 353 *One-toed Eft. Feet extremely 
thin and short, composed of one toe, without a claw, 1888 
T. T. Witvaince Northumbria 124 The *one-tree canoe 
may he considered the boat of northem Europe. 1861 
lilnstr. Loud. News 17 Aug. 1352/3 To visit the excesses... 
with the same stern and “one-voiced reprobation. 

33. Special Combinations : ovne-co‘loured a., of 
one colour, of uniform colonr throughout: one- 
Goddite (humorous nonce-wd.), a monotheist ; 
+one-gotten a. Cés, = ONE-BEGOTTEN, only- 
begotten; o‘ne-ma‘n a., consisting of, exercised, 
managed, or done by, one man only; one-pair a. 
(In full, ove pair of stairs), situated above one 
pair’ or flight of stairs, 7.¢. on the first floor; 
+one-penny, name of some obsolete game; one- 
time a., that was so at one lime or formerly, 
‘sometime’; o'ne-two-, name of a stroke in fenc- 
ing (see quot.); so ove-two-three; one-way 4. 
+ (a) applied lo a kind of bread (see quot); (4) 
applied to a plough which turns the fnrrows in 
one direction; one-while a. or adv. = one-fime, 

1861 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secret iii, (1862) 45 A lady 
with..a good-humonred, *one-coloured face. 1870 Rock 
Text. Fabr. iv. (1876) 42 A one-coloured yet patterned silk. 
1831 Laman Let?., fo Afoxom (1888) 11. 274 Did G. D,. send 
his penny tract..to convert me to Unitarianisin?..why lam 
as old a *one-Goddite as himself. 1425 Orolog. Sapient. 
ii. in Anglia X. 344/44 Myne “onegotene sone. 188% Daily 
News 18 Jan. 5/6 To keep him in, if that may be done 
without erectIng a *One-man Government. 1894 /bid. 4 Apr. 
3/3 If it contains a clause establishing one-man-one-vote, 
they will meet it with an amendinent embodying in their 
opinion the principle of one-vote-one-value. 1897 Magy 
Kinestev VW. Africa (oad Mr. Glass and I shared a one-man 
canoe, and the water lapped over the edge in an alarming 
way. 1795 Times 6 May in Ashton Old Times (1885) 32 
‘le Name under the *one-pair-of-stairs window. 1897 Fait 
Mall Mag. Jan. 104 A big man .. leaning from a one-pair 


window. 185 Elicixs tr. Fuatus’ No-wen: lator, Basilinda, 
.. The playe called *one (pate ane penie: come after me, 
otvoxe. 1881 J. F. T, Keane 


yes in Frorto, 1677 in 

fours. Medinah 195-6 One very handsome pair of English 
.-pistols..with their "one-time owner's name on them. 1897 
Westm. Gas. 24 June 2/2 Prime Minister of the one-time 
dependency of Van Diemen’s Land. 1809 Rotaxp Fencing 
jo Inthe motions of *one-two you disengage alternately, on 
one side of the adversary’s blade, and then return on the 
other. did. 83 If the adversary parries the one-two-three 
feint. 1620 Vexxex Via Recta i, 18 Sometimes onely the 
grosser part of the bran is by a Searce separated from the 
meale, and a bread made of that which is sifted, called in 
some places *One way bread. Ibid, (1650) 108 Why are 
Oysters usually eaten a little before meales, and that with 
one-way-bread? 1884 F. J. Luovo Sei. Agric. 128 There is 


one other gens’ .. called the ‘one-way’ or ‘turnwrest* 
Piet 188a 0. Rev. Jan. 209 Madame, the *onewhile 
loved of Gibbon. 


One (won), v. Now rare. Forms: 4-5 onen, 
oone(n, vorth. ane,6- one. [ME. omen, anen; 
OE. had ge-dirian; (pa. pple. ge-dned) ; in OHG. 
cindn, usually gi-cindrt, MHC. and G. cinen; f. 
dn, ONE... Ct. L. tinire, ¥. anir, from fas, 21.) 
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1. trans. To make into one; to unite. 

[egoo tr. Bada's Eccl. Hist. 11. xiv. |xix.](1890)214 06 pert 
heo weron in zn{nJe unmetne liez [4/5. lez] geanede and 
ae yon 1340 Hamrore Prose T'r. 34 Tose hym In his 

ny and to be anede to hym in Jufe. Tia. 38 ob soule 
of Tesu, whilke was aned fully tu be godhede. ©1386 HALCER 
Sompn. 1. 260 Ech thyng that is oned init selue Is moore 
strong than whan it istoscatered. 1387 Vatvisa Higden(Rolls) 
VI. 289 Pag teers onede the kyngdoms. ¢ 1449 Pecocx Aefr. 
1. viii, 41 Forto be couplid and ooned to Gee 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) t. xlix. 98.a/1 Yf the Pryours 
were unyedand onyd wytht eahbayes, 1987 Byrd's Psalms, 
Soun.ete. in Arb, Garner 11.93 Dead! no, no, ut renowned | 
With the anointed oned! 67a Caessv in Stillingfl. /do/. 
Ch, Rome (ed. 2) 225 Our sou! is so fulsomely oned to God. 
féid., ‘Uhe maker to whom it is oned. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. a), One, to atone. 1839 Baltey Mestus it (1852) 23 Tt is 
this which ones us with the whole and God. 

+2. ref. and intr: To agree, unile; (o come to 
terms. Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 219 Vel tuo of ous oneb ham togidere me uor 
tu bidde. « 1400-s0 Alexander Ne... Anes wit 
Olympadas..And lofe hire lely, to his lyfes ende. c14a5 
Wrstoun Cron. iv. xviii, Aeading, Quhen fe Kyng Antyocus 
anyd wyth be Romanys. 

+One, onne, adv. and prep. Obs. [An early 
ME. deriv. form from Ox, on the analogy of Inxz, 
ete. (Cf. OFFE.)] = On. 

a.as prepositional adv., or prep. after relalive. 

e1a00 Frin. Coll. Hom. 89 Swo haue pe prop be preste 
one wanien, /dfd., He.. bed hem bringena wig one te riden. 
€1200 OnMIN 3753 O pate nahbt patt Crist wass borenn 
onne. ¢ 1380 Wrycur H'ks. (1880) 242 Nou3t to liue onne. 
— Sch Wks. 113. 207 Pat day mot periche pat 1 was 
born onne. a 1400 J7stitl of Susan 164 Bi be lord and fe 
murpe was onne [earlier ASS. on] to xe, fbid. 5745. 

b. as ordinary prep. 

crz05 Lay. Acco Cloten hanede Cornwale, Pat he heold 
wel one gride. /did. 6719 Pe king..nam onne le 3275 on] 
his honde Ane wizexe stronge. ¢ raz0 Bestiary 436 Uc 
billed one de foxes fel. Sbid. 504. c1g00 RK. Glouc.'s Chron. 
(Rolls) 1446 He hipo3te him of felonie (4S. « one felonizec], 

+ One, app. var. of Hone sé.2, delay, tarrying. 

1 R. Grove, (Rolls) 2579 Atte verste wiboute one 
Castigen be kinges broper mid is men echone Asaylede hors 
& is ost. 

One, obs. erron, form of Ow a. 
erron. f. Woner, Oés., abundance, store. 

-one, Chem. formative suffix, (Gr. -ovy feminine 
patronymic. ] 

a. An ending osed unsyslematically in forming 
the names of chemical derivatives, as in acet-one 
(Gmclin 1848: see KETONE), mellone, quinone. 

b. In the systematic nomenclatuze proposed by 
Ilofmann 1866, the formative of the names of 


hydrocarbons of composition C.M,.-,, as in pro- 


One, rare 


C,H,, sextone CH, etc. These are seldom used, 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chern. UL. 64 The only known member 
of the fatty group belonging to this series is valylene or 
pentone C5. q 

One-, obs. var. Ux- in inany ME. words, cg. 
one-bycomelech, oneconely, oneconth, oneknowyng, 
oneresonable, oneshamety, onespekable. 

Oneale, obs. form of ANNEAL v. 

+ One-a'ne, obs. northern f. oa, ANON. 

£33 5 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. (Jacobus) 177 And sa parfyte 
mad hyme one-ane. 

+One-bego:tten, ///. 2. Ols. Alsooon-, on-. 
(tr. L. sndgeniins.| Only begotlen. 

1382 Wreur John iit. 16 God so Jouede the world, that he 
gat his oon higetun sone, ¢14a5 St. Mary 2 ine ibesty 
in Aaglia VU. 148/38 Pe onbygoten sone o | be hye kynge 
of heuene. 1591 Gotutne Calvin om Ps. xvill. 50 The one- 
begotten sonne of God. 

Qne-berry (wanberi), Turner’s name for 
Paris quadrifolia (Herb Paris); from the single 
berry, es at the summit of the slender stem. 


(Used by later writers, but never vernacular.) 

1548 Tuanrn Varnes of Herbes & Pardalianches, whiche 
we may call in englishe Libardbayne or one bery. 1568 — 
Herbal 1. 45 The herbe that [ call one berrye hath a 
rounde stalke..and in the top of the stalke about a rounde 
hiack berrye come out foure smal leaves, 1678 Puitcirs 
(ed. 4), (/erd Paris, an Herb otherwise called ‘true Knot or 
One Berry, the Leaves whereof grow like a True-lovers 
Knot, with a Berry in the midst. 1789 G. Witte Selborne 
(2883) 1]. xb 26s, I found Paris guadrifolia herb Paris or 
one-berry. 

O-ne-blade. [f. Oxea.+ Brane, leaf] Lyte’s 
name for Swilacina bifolia (Maianthemum 61- 
folium), a herb allied to the lily-of-the-valley, 
having a large solitary leaf springing from the 
root-stock, and two smaller alternate ones upon 


the flower-slalk. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxvi. 178 Monophillon..may be 
also called in English, one Leafe, one Blade, or Singleleafe. 
1678 Puieies (ee 4), One-blade..an Merb good, es; ially 
in wounds of the Nerves. 1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bot. App. 321 
One Blade, Coavallarta, 

One-eared (won iid), @.1 Having one ear. 

1685 Lond. Gas. No. 2068/4 Two little one ear'd Pots. 

+ One-eared, a.2 Ods. ?an error for one-yeared. 

61645 Howett Lets, vt. xxvii, This Wine is still one-ear'd, 
and hrisk, though put Out of Italian Cask in English Burt. 

+One-eye. Ols. [tx med.L. monocnlus.] 
name for the excum or ‘ blind gut’. 


3 | 


| tz2 The trial for greater crimes was called the ¢ 


ONE-HORSE. 


14 R. Coriano Guydon's 
as engi the gutte call 
semeth y' it hath but one eye. 

One-eyed eo) a, 
eye; sy blind of one eye. 

c1000 Ecrmc Saints’ Lives xxxiii 321 Pa com Fider sam 
Uropor se wes anegede. 13.. £. £. er B. Bice bay 
hol, be Pay halt, be bay on-y3ed. ¢ 1440 Prom. Part. 365/1 
Oone eyyd, sonoculus, monetabnus, ¢1gso Cure Afatt. 
xviii. 9 Better it is for ye to enter ooneied into lijf. 160. 
Denes Grissi/ (Shaks. Soc.) 3 Look how yon one-ey' 
waggoner of heaven Hath.. Burst ope the melancholy fail 
of night. nt Mazvett Char. Holland, Among the 
the une-ey'd blinkard reigns. r7a5 Pore Odyss. tx. 475 
From all their dens the one-ey'd race ir. hig Sunciey 
Cyclops 24 The one-eyed children of the Ocean God, The 
man-destroying Cyclopses. 1858 Lytton hat will he ds 
1. xii, Waife was still one-eyed and a cripple. 


Onefold (wunfoold), a. [f. Oxe + -roun. 

OE, had dxfald, -feald, whence ME. north, aqfald, Aran, 
south. Oro.d, q.v. A single instance of conc-/old (perh. a 
scribal alteration of northern anfadd) is recorded in 53 but 
the extant word seems to be a new formation.) 

1. Consisting of only one member or constitacnt ; 
single; simple. 

{c 1460 Towneley Alyst. xiv. 354 Hayll, oone-fold god in 
persons thre !] 1844 Lincauo daglo-Sar. Ch. pyre Il. x. 

reefuld, 

that for smaller, the onefuld ordeal. 1861 Cornh. ftags Il I. 
34g The subject ought to be onefold_ instead of threefold. 
1897 R. Ul. Story Apost. Alin. Scot. Ch. lv. 144 The Gaelic 
acs like Origen, was not content to extract a onefold 
lesson from his text. 

2. Simple in character; simple-minded ; single- 


nest, Chirurg. Hiv, There 
one eye, or the bag, for it 


\laving only cne 


| minded; free from duplicity. 
lawe pat we onne leeue. 21425 Cursor Mf, 676 Pat mychel | 


1882 Macvonaty Weighed & Wanting M1. vii 34 Many 
a one imitates simplicity, but Amy was simple—one-fold. 

lence O'nefoldness, singleness, unity; simplicity. 
eat N. Famrax Bulk & Sev. 23 The naked essence of 

Is as much his all-knowingness, his all-fillingness, or his 

oncfyldness, as his everlastingness. 188 era. Mag. 
May 149 The ae is Bonet toduplicieys and 
which yy be called one-foldness, 

O-ne-ha:nded, 2. 

1. Having only one hand, or only one hand 
capable of use. - 

cxqga Promp. Parv. ios Oon handyd, wancus. 1530 
Patscr. 320/2 Onehanded, manguef, 1948 Uoatt, cic. 
a. Par, Yohs 75, \ have restored the one handed 
to both. 

2. Used, worked, or performed with one band. 

1611 Cotcr., Assceau,..a one-handed plane-axe. 1837 
Penny Cyct. VI, 283/1 ‘Uhe one-handed [deaf-mute] 
nels, was invented in Spain. 1894 #feid go Juve £38/2 
Mr. J. was..defeated by a one-handed catch in the slips 
after making thirty. 

+Onehead. O45. Forms: 4 an-, anehede, 
4-5 on-, one-, oonhede, oonheed, 4-6 onhed, 


one Cally, guartone CM, perttone or guintone » onched, (4 onede, 5 ooned). [f. Ora. + -HEAD.] 
3 q oP g 


1. The condition of being one; oneness, unily. 
(In quot. ¢ 1380, the number one, unity.) 

@ 1300 Crxrsor Af. 3:8 Pe hali gast es tat goddhede, He 
gines lijf and mas an-hede Nig 8 anhede; Gost. onede}. 
a13%5 Prose Psalter, Athan, Creed 34 He is on in alle, 
nouz purz confusioun of substaunce, bot 73 onhede of 
persone. ¢4 Wyeir Sern. Sel Wks. 1.18 Two is be 
first number pat comip after oonheed. a 1420 Hocceeve De 
Reg. Princ. 5128 Cerclelyk shappe is most perfite figure, 
Betokenyng in gemetric onchede. 1450-1530 ey onr 
Ladye 4 ‘lhe bkess vd endeles ‘rinite in onehed of sub- 
staunce and of Godhede. ; 

2. The condition of being united or gathered in 
one; union $ concr, a commuUDION, a communily. 

azo Uamrore Psalfercl. 1 Pe anhede of all chosen men. 
61449 Pecock Refr. v. iv. 505 Of Scisme making in the 
oonhede of Cristen bretheren. 140-1530 Afyrr. enr Ladye 
134 Ve dresse you to god, and gather you in onhed to pray 
in the person of holy chirche. . : vi 

3. Oneness or unity of spirit, mind, or feeling; 
agreement, accord, concord. 

1340 Hamroce Pr. ma e t 
ay and anehcde. 1340 Ayené, 79 Charite ne is non ober ping 
panne dyere onhede. 1425-6 Kolls of Parilt. V. 4097/1 The 
gode oonhede and accord among the Lordes, ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 365/21 Onehede, or on a-cord (+/.,, F. ooned), xsffas. 
arwmsgo in Eng. Gitds (2870) 45: If the aldermen and 
maistres may nogth bring hem to onehede and acord. 

4. The condition of being alone; solitnde. 

1340 Ayend. 142 Pe wordleis him prisoun; onhede, paradis. 

*O-nehood. Ots. Forms: 3 anhad, 4 on- 
hod, 5 one-hode, 6 onehod. [See -00n.] = prec. 

31215 Leg. Math. 932 Of his feader 303 godd, And of his 
moder $03 mon In anhad basomet. ¢ 3x0 Cast. Love to 
Pat o God art and prilli-hod, And (preo_persones in oa-hod. 
1473 Rurcey Comp. Atch. Pref. i. in Ashm. (1652) 121 One- 
hode in Substance. 1575 Laxzuam Let. 53 Whear onehod 
reinz, ther quiet bears rule, and discord fliez a pase. 

O-ne-ho:rse, @. ‘ 

1, Drawn, or worked, by a single horse (a3 2 
vehicle, a machine, etc.); having or using only 
one horse. - 
t esxyns Afod. 
sea humbled to 


are {in heven] es acorde 


Fine Lady Misc. Pieces 1761 1. 78 
her one-horse chair, 1795 Sewaro 
‘Anecd. (ed. 2) 11. 367 He used to drive himself about the 
country in a one-horse chaise. i 9 Planting li, 24 
(L.U. K.) The one-horse drill 1858 O. WwW. Totes Ant. 
Breakf.-t. xi, The Deacon's Masterpiece: or the W ‘onderful 
©Qne-hoss-shay *. aod Edin. Keo. Jan. 18 One-hore 
farmers '..had to struggle with the inconvel 

ing and lending horses. 

3. SS: (CIS. collog.) On 
of small and limited resources ¢ 


ONEHOW. 


+ £858 O. W. Homes Aut, Break/-t. xi, (1891) 2504 I have 
seen a country-clergyman, with a one-story intellect and 
a one-horse Rotckaly. 1866 LoweLt Sigfow P. Introd., 
Americanisins properly so called, ..such as carry, a ove- 
horse affair, a prairic, to vamroose, 1883 E, E. Hate in 
Harpers Mag. Dec. 143/2 Ba have a one-horse sort of a 
tannery, 1897 B. Barnato in ies 
company is not a one-horse show. 

Onehow (wo'nhan), adv. rave. _[f ONE a, + 
How (cf. somehow, anyhow, nohow).] In one way 


(as opposed to another) ; somehow. : 

1919 De Fou Crusveu. x. 440 The Seamen.. would certainly 
have falter’d in their Account, or onehow or other we sbould 
have seen Reason to have suspected them. 

One-ideaed, -idea’ gal a Hav- 
ing, or possessed by, a single idea. 

1849 Tnorrau Week Concord Riv. Tuesday 195 Crude, 
and one-idea‘d, like a schoolboy’s theme. 1859 Hetrs 
Friends in C, Ser. u. U.ix. 179 One-ideaed persons in high 
power, 1899 W. Jamesin 7adks io Teachers on Psychol. 
220 <A saint in ecstasy is as..one idea'd as a melancholiac. 

Oneirice (onaierik), a. rare—. [f. Gr. dvetpos 
dream + -1c.] Of or belonging to dreams. 

3859 Life Eben. Henderson vi. 378 Vhe oneiric medium 
of revelation. : 

Oneiro- (onaiere), also oniro-, before a vowel 
oneir-, combining form of Gr. évepos a dream. 
+ Oneiro-crisy, erron. oneirocracy [ad. Gr. dvet- 
poxpiia] = ONEIROCRITICISM; |] Onetrodynia 
(onairedinia) [mod.L., £ Gr. ddvvy panl : see 
quot. 1804. Oneirology (pnirplédzi) [Gr. dverpo- 
Aoyla: see -LocY], the science or snbject of dreams, 
or of their interpretation; so Oneiro-logist, one 
versed in oneirology. Oneitromancy (-mzcnsi) 
[see -Mancy], divination by dreams; so Onei-ro- 
mancer, Onei‘romantist [cf Gr. dvepdpavtis], 
one who divines by dreams. ‘f Oneiro-polist [f 
Gr. dvespomddos one who ‘deals in’ dreams, i.e. 
either a dreamer, or an interpreter of dreams], an 
interpreter of dreams. ‘+ Oneiropo-mpist [f. Gr. 
dverporoprds sending dreams], a sender of dreams. 
Oneiroscopy (-p'sképi) [Gr. dverpooxdmos an in- 
terpreter of dreains], examination or interpretation 
of dreams; so Oneiro'scopist, one versed in 


oneiroscopy. i 

1653 R. Sanvers Physivogn. 20a This Chapter of *Oueiro- 
cracie, that is to say, the jndgment of dreams. /éfd. 214 
QOneirocracie is the prudence of presaging future con- 
tingencies by dreams, for the welfare of man. 1804 ‘I’, 
Trotrer Drunukenness i. 11 *Oncirodynia, disturbed sleep, 
which comprehends sleepwalking and nightmare. 1822- 
Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111.49 He [Parr}..makes Vesama 
the genus, and arranges melancholia, mania, aud even 
oneirodynia, as separate species under it, 1834 Sourney 
Doctor eek II. 343 Artemidorus, not the *oneirologist, but 
the great philosopher at the Court of the Emperor Sferamond, 
{See also Onernocertre.] 1818 McCate Life Mefvilte 1 ii. 80 
Melville was a helicver in *Onciralogy and expert in the 
interpretation of dreams, 1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn. 225 
The Queen related the dream to an *Oneiromancer. 1652 
Gace Magastront, 165 *Oniromancy, (divining] by dreams, 
1663 J. Spexcen Prodigies (1665) 299 These rude observations 
were at last licked into an Art (Physical Oneiromancy) in 
which Physicians from a consideration of the dreams pro- 
ceeded to a Crisis of the disposition vf the person. 1871 
Tyior Prin. Cudt. 1, 108 Onelromancy..is not unknown to 
the lower races, 1653 R. Saxpers PAs stogu. 221 The dream 
tothe “Oneiromantist. 1652 Gaute Wagastromt. xvi, Vhe 
dusky *oniropolist or dream-teller will affright me with 
uocturnall ghosts and goblins. a 1693 [see ONErRocRnE]. 
1652 GauLe Magasirom. 269 Carpocrates .. used incanta- 
tions .. paredrials or demonincal assessours, *oniropompists 
ordream-artists. 1727 Bat.ev vol. I], “Onetroscopist. 1889 
Mas. Lyxn Linton in Fort. Rev, Mar. 368 [He] made him- 
self the oneiroscopist for the occasion. és 

Oneirocrit(e, oniro- (onaierokrit), rare. [2. 
¥. ontrocrite (Rabelais), ad, Gr. dvepoxpirys judge 
or lalerpreter of dreams.J = next, 1. 

(3677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11.64 The Pythagoreans..had 
their overpoxpirys, Onirocrites, Judge and Interpreter of 
Dreams.] @1693 Urquuart Rade/ais ut xiii. 102 Such a 
one..by the Greeks is called Onirocrit, or Oniropolist. 
1837 Southey Doctor cxxviii, IV. 294 The Oneirocrites or 
Oneirologists, as they who pretended to lay down rules for 
the interpretation of dreams called themselves. 

Oneirocritic, oniro- (onaierokri-tik), sd, (a.} 
[ad. Gr, dvecpoxperieds pertainiag to the interpreta- 
tion of dreams; in F. omérocritigue (Cotgr.): cf. 
prec. and -1¢.] , 

1. A judge or interpreter of dreams. 

@x6s2 J. Situ Sed, Disc, vi. iii, (1821) 203 The Jewish 
doctors..constantly prefer the oneirocritics of them, to the 
dreamers themselves, 1668 IT, More Div. Diat. V1. 243 
-\ccording to the sense of the ancient Onirocriticks. 1712 
Anpison Sect. No. s05 #6 An Oneirocritick, or, in plain 
English, an interpreter of dreams. 1819 G. S. Faser D/s- 
éensations (1823) I. 335 He was the first prophet and 
onirocriticanddiviner, 1865 Sat, Rev.11 Nov. b6 A second 
oneiro-critic modified the unpleasant answer. . 

2. (Usually in g/,) The art of interpreting dreams; 
oneirocriticism, - 

1634 Seven 7ttles L/on. 74 In Apomazar's..onirocritiques 
out of Egyptian monuments, that name often occurres, 1724 
A. Cotuns Gr, Chr. Relig. 89 Oneirocriticks and Hiero- 
Ryphics: and other Mystical Arts of concealment. 1740 

ARBURTON Div, Legat, v1. vi. (R.), Now onirocritic or the 
ait of interpreting dreams was practised in the tine of 
Joseph. 1855 SmeoLey Occult Sct. 292 Oneirocriticks. 

. adj, = next. rare—°, 
1995 AsH, Onerrecrific, interpretative of dreams. 


int. Ga%1§ June 9/1 My | 
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Oneirocri‘tical, oniro-, ¢. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.) Pertaining to, practising, or expert in, the 
interpretation of dreams. 

1588 J. Harvey Dise. Probl. 26 No dreaming Reuelations, 
or Qnirocriticall coniectures. 1653 R. Sanoxrs Physiogi. 
214 The knowledge of Oneirocritical [prinéed -cratical] 
precepts, 1714 Byrom Sect, No. 597 # 10 My Onirocritical 
oreo has directed him, 1616 Scorr Antig. xiv, 
Well, I will allow for once the oneirocritical science. 1858 
Smepey Occult Scé. 248 Artemidorus.. founder of the 
Oneirocritical science, so to call it. 

Hence Oneirocritically adv., in relation to the 


interpretation of dreams. 

1816 G. S. Faner Orig. Pagan tdol. 111. 292 He owns 
himself quite unable to assign any adequate cause of a 
temple being onirocritically symbolized hy a nerchant ship, 

Oneirocri‘ticism, oniro-. [f£ Onrrro- 
cRiTIO + -ism.] The art of interpreting dreams. 

1614 Setpen Titles Lon. 1. iit. 63 In Oneirocriticisme, 
dreams of superior Deities were referd to such as had rule 
and command, 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 18 To 
dream that we are dead, was no condemnable Fantasm in 
old Oneirocriticism, as having a signification of Liberty, 
vacuity from Cares, exemption and freedom from Troubles, 
unknown unto the dead. 1827 G. S. Faner Sacr, Calend. 
Prophecy (1834) 1. 6 ‘he whole system of pagan oniro- 
criticism. 1865 Sat. Mev. 11 Nov. 616 The science of 
Oneiro-criticism .. appears to have always been no less 
oe in its principles than anomalons in its results. 

neism (wy'niz’m). ronce-wd, [-1sM.] A doc- 


trine or system of whieh ove is the centre. 


1840 Fraser's Mag. XX11. 620. The oneism, the. I-isin of 


the German, making for each individnal his own mind the 
centre of his universe, 

Oneith, obs. form of Uneatil adv. 

Ovne-leaf, ? Ods. = ONE-BLADE, q. v. 

1578 [see One-BLave} 
Two-leaved Lily of the Valley, 

One-legged (wanjlegd, -legéd), a. 

1. Ifaving only one leg. 

1883 Sruvenson 7reas. /sf. 1. i. (1886) 7 The one-legged 
seafaring man. 1899 IVestu:. Gaz. 21 Mar. 10/3 The one- 
legged hurdy-gurdy..has obviously given way to the less 
mournful piano-organ, 

2. fig. Yhat is, or effects, only one half of what 
is required ; that is a half-mcasure ; one-sided. 

18qz Svn. Suita Let. Burning alive on Railroads Wks. 
1859 IT. 325/2 To pass a one-legged law, giving power over 
one door and not the other, 1867 Mor.rv in Corr, (1889) 
1], 255 You..have actually maintained this one-legged 
correspondence throngh all those years. 

Onelepy, Onely: sce Oxierr, OxLy. 

tO-nement. Os. [f. ONE v. + -MENT; an 
early instance of the addition of the Romanic 
suffix -wend to a native Eng. vb. CE the later 
ATONEMENT.] ‘The fact of being made into one. 

1. Physical union, conjunction. 

1388 Wyeur “eek, xxxvii. 16 Toyne thou tho trees oon to 
the tother in to o tree to thee; and tho schulen be in to 
onement (1382 oonyng] in thin hond. 

2. Union of mind or feeling; agreement, accord, 
concord; reconciliation (= ATONEMENT 1, 2). 

a1450 Le Morte Arth. 2338 Bot onemente thar hym 
nevyr wene, Or eyther other herte have sought. 1533 tr. 
Evasmus Comm. Crede 162 He shold .. reconcile hymselfe 
and inake an onement with god. 1597-8 Br. Haut, Sad. 1. 
vii. 69 That sets such discurd twixt agreeing parts, Which 
never can be set at onement more. 

tOnemost, a. Os. [f. One, after ciimost, 
hindmost, etc.: see -Most.] ‘Most one’; abso- 
Intely the only one: applied to God, 

1597 J. Kixnc On Yonas (1618) 74 Our one and one-most 
God. «1638 Mepe Afost. Later Tintes (1641) 32 As God 
is most one, and without all multiplicity, ..the one-most 
God must have an one-most service, 1643 Carve Sacr. 
Covt. 25 1t make a special union of all those who shall take 
it with the One-most God. 

Onence, obs. variant of ANENT frep, 

+Onerne, adv. Obs. [f. ON prep. + ENE: cf. af 
ene.} Atonce: = ANON 4. 

€1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1039 Bot noght mankind de- 


| livred onene y! crist was borne, 


Oneness (wznjnés). [f. Oxe + -yEss: OF. 
had da-nes, which became regularly in 13th c. 
onnesse in south, annesse in north. (See ANNESS.) 
But this became obs, bef, 1300, and oneness was 
formed anew in 16th c.] 

1. The pity of being one in number, siagleness, 
(Esp. of the divine unity.) 

le 88s—c 1275: see ANxess 1.] 1894 Hooker £ceé. Pol. ib 
$2 Our God is one, or rather very onenesse, and _mieere 
unitie, 1652 Bextowers 7Veofh. Pref, An eternal Being, an 
infinite Onenesse. 1683 Porpace A/yst, Div. 11 The Holy 
Trinity are one, and yet three in that oneness, 18:6 Coue- 
nioce Lay Serm. 339 The Science of the universal, having 
the ideas of oneness and allness as the two elements, 
1862 Dana A/au, Geof, 584 Man of one species.=This ones 
ness of species is sustained by the following considerations, 
_ b. The fact or qnality of being the only one of 
its kind; singularity, uniqueness. 

1718 J. Ciappeton Kt. way Rick. (1717) 26 Here is .. the 
singularity, oneness of this pearl, one pearl, none other 
like it, | 187x Ruskin Jors Ciav. v. 4 The thing itself being 
almost incredible in its oneness, 

2. The fact or quality of being alone ; solitari- 
ness, loneliness. vaze. 

[a 1000-2 1300: see ANNESS 2. ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtucsy 
Ancres and hermites de Iuuied onnesse.} 1839 jis ae 
Cheveley (od. 2) 1. x. 212 Is my curse to be a oneness, both 


1884 Minter Piant-2., One-leaf, | 


ONERATE. 


of fate and feeling? 1850 Mrs. Brownie Zariy Rose i, In 
her loneness, in her loneness, And the fairer for that oneness. 

3. The quality of being one body or whole 
(though compounded of two or more parts); 
undividedness, integrity, unity, 

[e900 tr. Barda's Hist. u. iv, Pa de..gelumpon,.to annesse 
bere halgan cirican.] 1626 Jackson Creed vin. viii. § 3 ‘The 
Onenesse of person in the sonne of God, Christ Jesus, God 
and man. 1695 Lo. Preston Socthius 11. 143 If by dise 
severing & segregating the Parts that Oneness is distracted, 
it is uo more what before it was. 21736 Butter Ava. 1. i.17 
The Simplicity and absolute Oneness of a living Agent. 
1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. u. x, His somewhat peculiar 
view of Nature, the decisive Oneness he ascribes to Nature. 
18.. Wrirriza Pr, IVs. (1889) ITI. 286 It overlooks .. the 
solidarity and oneness of humanity, 

4. The fact of forming one whole (said of two 
or more persons or things, or of one person or 
thing w2/2 another); combinalion, unily, onion. 

1657 Austen Fratt Trees 1. 44 This Union and Onenesse 
between us, and God the father. 1698 Christ Exalted 6 
Is not this taking their Persons into Oneness with himself? 
1860 Pusey A//z, Proph. 13 Vhe closest human oneness, of 
husband and wife. : 

5. The fact or quality of being one and the same, 
sameness, identity ; the character of remaining the 
same in varying circumstances or at diffcrent times, 
constancy, unchangingness. 

1611 W. Sctater Aey (1629) 339 This onenesse .. of God, 
is not numerall, ..but hath reference, either to the vnchang- 
ablenesse of God, and his keeping one steddy, and vnuaried 
course in iustifying all. 1869 J. Maatixeau Z'ss. UL 175 
The physical and moral oneness of existence. 1877 EK. 
Cainp Philos. Kant uw. xv. 544 The numerical oneness or 
identity of the Soul at different times. ie 

b. ‘he fact or quality of being the same in kind; 
identity of nature or character (of two or more 
things). 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees u. 194 To stand for Uniforinit 
or Oneness in the externall part of the worship of God. 
1822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 586 All are so agreeably blended 
into a oneness of character. 1882 W. Huaorns in 19¢/ 
Cent. Aug. 274 The essential oneness of the cometary stuff 
with the gas composed of carbon and hydrogen, 

te. The fact of being the same, or alike, in 
relation to two or more; community. Oés. rare. 

1225 dcr. R, 12 Me schal makien strencde of onnesse 
of clobes, & of oder what of vttre pinges, bet te onnesse 
widuten bitocnie fe onnesse of o lune & of o wil. E 

6. Unity of mind, feeling, or purpose; tmnison, 


{ agreement, harmony, concord. 


[c1175: see ANNESS 3.] @1azg [sce 5c]. c1gss Harps. 
FELD Diverce Liem Pia (Camden) 28 For the oneness 
& conformity of mind that both were in, touching this 
matter, 1647 Bp. Hare Chrisé Alyst, § 20. 114 A spirituall 
oneness arising from an baupy Sup ALON of their thoughts 
and affections. 1649 W. Dette Way of Peace 28 The 
members of the body can judge of the one-nesse of Spirit 
that is among themselves. 1850 Korertson Serm:, Ser. ui. 
tik (1872) ithe ceased to expect any other oneness for 
the Church of Christ than that of a sameness of spirit. 

QOner (wu'nar), sb. slang or colleg. Also one-er, 
(£ One + -rr 1] 

1. slang. A person or thing of a uniqne or very 
remarkable kind; ¢sf.a person preeminently ad- 
dicted to or expert at something; a prime one. 

1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop Wiii, Miss Sally's sich a one-er 
for that. 1857 Hucues Jom Brown u. iii, You are a 
wunner for bottting the swipes. 1862 TuackEray PAtip 
(1869) I. xvi. 240 You shoald see hereat; sheis such a oner 
ateating, 1884 G. Atten PAilistia M11. 279 You always 
were a one-er you know, 

b. stee. A heavy blow. 

1862 E. D. Coox Pant Foster's Daughter x. 1. 230 Oh, 
I've got it at last—such a onener—clean off my fegs. 
1885 G. Atten Babylon iii, He caught Hiram such a oner 
on his ears. -_ 

2. collog. Something consisting of, denoted by, 
or in some way characterized by the number one. 

1889 Pall Mall G.19 Oct. 6/1 His figures..run to any- 
thing between a fiver and two or three hundred oners. 
1898 Daily News 20 May 11/5 On Sundays, My, Gladstone 
went to church at least twice. Ashe used to put it himself, 
he thought nothing of ‘oners’. 

+ Oner, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. onerdre: sce 
below; cf. exoner.] ¢rans. To burden:=ONERATE. 

154s St. Papers Hen. VIII, V. 409 Who be extreme in 
takinge of gressoms, and oneringe of rentes, 1545 Jove 
Lxf, Dan. viii. Tj, Behold with how few single pure and 
easye institucyons Christ ordened & not onered his churche. 

+ Ov-nerable, «. 06s. rare. [f. L. onerdre to 
ONERATE: sce -BLE.] Burdensome, onerons. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 143 To reherse the reasones 
.. hit were onerable [Trevisa, noyefulle] to vs in this tyme 
Uligden pra:fatis rationibus onerare nimis foret teediosum]. 

+ Onera‘rions,2. 0ds.rare—'. (In qnot. ono-.) 
[f as next + -oUs.] = Oxenovs. 

a 1548 Hatt Chrov., (en, V 33h, To have a rule to hym 
committed, not for an honor, but for an onorarious charge 
and daily burden, 

Onerary (p:nérari}, a. (sb.) rare. [ad.L. onerari- 
22s, f, ontts burden: see -aRy ; cf. F. ondéraire (Rabe- 
lais 16th ¢.).] 8 adj. Fitted for the carriage of 
burdens. b. as sd. A ship of bnrden, transport. 

2658 Pauttirs, Ouerary, serving for burthen or carriage. 
1728 Morcan A feier's 1. ii. 15 Carrying with him 2000 wat- 
Tike Vessels, besides oneraries. 1755 JouNnson, Oxerary, 
fitted for carriage or burthens. (unenee in mod. Diets.) 

+ Ornerate, v. Obs. (Pa. pple. in 6 onerate.) 
(f L. overé?-, ppl. stem of oxcrére to load, burden, 


ONERATION. 


f, onses, oner- a load, burden.}] érans. To load, 
berden, charge, oppress. 77. and {&: 

¢ 1535 in Eltis Orig. Lett. Ser. us. U1. 360 My Master .. 
wold... dayly onerat me with more paynes without any 
manet of profett. a3g48 faut Chron., ich. 7/f 50 Partely 
onerate and vanquesshed with the faire glosynge promises. 
1604 Tooker Fabrigue Ch. 9 Perhaps they thinke them: 
selves onerated in conscience for the trust reposed in them 
..to bestow fetc.]. rza6 Avitere Marergon 335 An universal 
Legacy happens, when the Testator onerates his Executor 
by obliging him to restore all his Goods nnd Estate unto 
such a Person, — ; 

+ Onera‘tion. Os. rare. [n. of action f, prec.: 
cf, med.L. overatio (14th c. in Du Cange).) The 
action of loading or bnrdening; loading or filling 
the stomach, taking of food. 

1651 Hones Leviath, 1. vi. ase this Kind are all Onera- 
tions and Eixonerations of the ly. 3658 Priors, Oncra- 
tion, a loading or burthening. In Bairey, Jounson, and 
in mod. Dicts. 3 

Onerative (p:ntritiv), 2. rare. (fas Onenate 
+-IVE: cf. obs. F. oneratif (16th c. in Godefroy).] 
Conveying a charge or imposition. 

s8oz-ra Bentuam Nation. Pudic. Evid. (1827) 1, 312 
Onetutive, or say impositive..and exoncrative. | /did. V. 
204 Self-onerative [evidence]. /4/d. 702 Distinctions of .. 
testimony, ..disservitive, criminative or simply onerative. 

+Onero'se, a. Ofs. [ad. L. onerds-ns: see 
below and -osE.] = OnEnovus, 

3450 tr. De Justtatione wi. xxx. 100 Lo! mete, drinke, 
clobe, & ober pinges longing to pe body are onerose to a fer- 
vent spirit. 1687 N. Jonnston dssur, Addy Lande 164 By 
whatever contract, either Lucerative, or Onerose they 
have come. | 

Onero'sity. rare. [f. as next + -1Ty. Cf 
obs. F. ondrosité (15thc. in Godef.).] The quality 
of being onerous; in Sc. Law, the fact of some- 
thing being for a consideration. 

1874 Lp, Neayes : Court Sess. Cas. 4th Ser. 481 When 
a cheque is presented toa bank there is no presumption of 
onerosity as between the drawer and the holder, 

Onerous (p'néras), z. Also 5 honerous. [a. 
OF. onerens, honcreus (Oresme t4the.), F. ondrenx, 
ad. L. onerds-is, f. onus, oner- burden: see -ovs.] 

1. Of the nature of a burden; burdensome; 
opptessive, troublesome. 

¢1400 Kom, Kose 5633 For he ny! be importnne Unto no 
wight, ne honerous. ¢ 1qgotr. De Jurttatione wn. xx. 88 1 
bis lyve be onerouse and bevy, yette bi thi grace hit is fulle 
meritory. 1533-4 def 25 A/en. VELT, c. 1g Dyuers_con- 
stitucions .. ouermuch onerous to his highnes and his 


subiectes, 16ar Burton Anat, aed. t. it iv. vii (1676) 
105/1 Overcome and tormented with worldly ca and 
onerons business. 1775 Jounson Yirr. no Jiyr. 32 Called 


to any onerous service. 1837 W. lavinc Capt, Bonneville 
I. 233 The duties of a wife..anvong Indians, are little less 
onerous than those of the packhorse. ah: 

b. Of the nature of a legal burden, or obligation. 

1539 Ecvor Let. to Cromwet? in Ellis Orig. Let. Ser. i 
1. 117 Discharged without any recompence, rewarded only 
with the order of Knighthode, honorable and oneronse. 
1726 Avurre Parergou 16 A banish'd Person .. retains all 
Things onerous to himself, asa Pnnishment for his Crime. 
1875 Post Gatus t. Introd.,'To enforce that performance... 
from the person to whom it is onerous, that is, to whom it 
is commanded, 1883 Law Times 10 Nov. aa/a The 23rd 
section. .provides for disclaimer of onerous property. — 

2. Sc. Law. Done or given for value received, 
being for a consideration: opposed to gratuitous ; 
as in onerous consideration, grant, property, title, 
etc. (So, in Fr. law, fre ondrettx, cic.) 

2751 MacrarLANs Genealogical Collections (tgoo) 305 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 139 If the grant be 
made for a Valuable consideration, it ts said to be onerous; 
if for love and favour, gratuitous, 1861 W. Bett Dict. Sc. 
Law 220/2 Where value in money, or goods, or services, 
has been given in return for the deed, the consideration is 
said to be onerous, /éfd, 21/1 A deed granted for a 
gratuitous consideration, where not struck at as a fraud 
against onerons creditors, is as effectual as a deed granted 
for a valuable consideratiun. 

Ilence O'neronsly adv., in an onerous or burden- 
some manner; O*nerousness, burdensomeness, 

1856 Weester, Onerously. 1866 A. L. Perry Elem. Pol, 
Econ, (1873) 116 The comparative onerousness of the respec- 
tive efforts, 1877 Owen Sry. Wellesiey's Desp. Introd. 3 
The position .. which Wellesley was determined to compe 
them to recognise in all its amplitude and onerousness. 

+ Ones, obs. form of Once: used in ME. also in 


the sense ‘at one’. 

¢3386 Cnaucer fard. T. 368, 1 make auow to goddes 
digne bones Herkneth felawes, we thre been al ones. ¢ 1470 
Henay Wallace x. 225 Had thai bene gud, al! anys wa had 
ben. Be reson heyr the contrar now is seyn, 


Oneself (wunse'lf), fro, Also 6- ones, one's 
self. [orig. one’s self (sec ONE 21 and SELF), after 
my self, etc.; afterwards assimilated to Armzself, 
itse?f.} An emphatic or distinctive equivalent of 
the indefinite pronoun OnE, used chiefly in the objec- 
tive (after vb. or prep.) or (in sense 1) as 2 nomina- 
live in apposition. The corresponding possessive 
is one’s ows ‘occupied with oueself and one’s own 
affairs.’ 

1. Emphatic use: A person’s self; himself or her- 
self (meaning or including the speaker or writer). 

r6ar Lavy M. Wroru Urania 505 Griefe is felt but by 
one's selfe. 1837 Mus. Cartycy Leéé. 1.65 A letter behoves 


to tell about oneself. 1843 Patmerston in I. C. Sanders 
Life (1888) 15 If one does not know something of thew 
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oneself. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, One might wear the 
articles oneself, ¢ 1886 Pall Mall G., Oueselfafter allis the 
sulject in which a man is most deeply interested. AZed. If 
it were said to oneself, one would resent it, 

2. Rellexive use: objective case of ONE 21, a3 
‘One is obliged 10 keep oneself by oneself.’ 

Tn thls sense often stressless; ¢.g. fo detake oneself. 

1548 R, Hutten Sum of Diuinitie Cvjb, To exalt ones 
selfe aboue other men. 1665 Bovte Occas, Refl. ty. vi. 
(1848) 209 To estimate ones self not by tbe testimontes of ones 
Conscience. 1932 Berxucey A/cighr. ut. § 12 It were folly 
to sacrifice one s-self for thesake of such. 1768 I!LacksTONE 
Comms. IV. xiv. 181 The Roman law also justifies homicide, 
when committed in defence of the chastity either of one- 
self or relations, 1847 Lyrron Pelham xxiil, Yo be pleased 
with oneself is the surest way of offending every-body else. 
1862 Trottore Oricy F, lv, To sit down to dinner all by 
oneself! 1881 Besanr & Rice Chapi. of Fleet w. it (1883) 
129 To dress one’s self in the morning to the accompaniment 
of sweet music. 1887 Jessore Arcady iii 66 ‘To project 
oneself at will into remote periods in the past, 

+ Oneship. Oés.rare. [f. Oxx + -sutp.] The 
condition of being one or alone; oneness. 

1630 SANDERSON Serv. IL. 305 From the unchangeable: 
ness, & one-ship (if 1 may so say) both of Priest & Sacrifice. 

One-sided (wo-nsaided, with shifting stress), 
a, ([Pnrasynthetic from one side: see ONE 32d; 
after Ger. efusertig.] 

1. Relating to, considering, or dealing with only 
one side of a qneslion or subject; partial. 

1833 De Quincey Aatodtog, Sk. Optum-eater in Tait's 
Mag. (1834) 483/1 What the Germans mean by a one-sided 
{ein-seitiger) judgment. (Vole in Wks. 1853 I. zgo It 
marks the rapidity with which new phrases float themselves 
into currency,.. that this word now (1853) familiarly used 
in every newspaper, fAen (1833) required a sort of apology 
to warrant its introduction 4 1838-9 Harram //ist, Lit, 
IIL. itn. vi, § r00. 346, 1 think aa well-wrilten sentence 
a little one-sided. 1839 Mrs. S. Evtts Women of England 
xii. 297 To nse a popular Germanism, it is but a one-sided 
view of the snhject that we take, 1841 Gex, P. Tuomrson 
Exerc. (1842) V1. 315 A partial, or as the Germans call it 
a ‘one-sided ‘ view of things. — Muti in Noaconf. 
I]. : ‘Vhe marriage wasa one-sided one. 1850 Bresuxet. 


| God in Christ 52 Vhey can endure none but a one-sided 


view of truth, 1885 Law Sines LXXVIII. 388/2 A one- 


| sided report of a trial was not a privileged publication. 


2. In physical sense. a. Leaning to one side; 
larger or more developed on one side than on 
the other. 

@ 1845 Hoop Charity Serm. iti, For the plaguy one-sided 
Pay wallfellin. 857 Iecurs Tom Brown u,v, Tom's 
lace begins to look very one-sided—there are little queer 
bumps on his forehead, .Wod. Vhe one-sided leaf of the 
elm, of the begonia. A 

b. llaving the constituent parts (¢.y. the flowers 


of an inflorescence) nil on one side; unilateral. 

1875 W. Mcluwrattn Guide Wigtownshire 48 On the 
right is a one-sided strect A/od. Bot. The one-sided in- 
florescence of the lily of the valley, of the toothwort. 

ce. Existing or occurring on one side only. 

1864 Weuster, One-sided..2. (Bot.) Growing on one side 
of a stem; as, onessicted flowers, 1884 Bower & Scotr De 
Bary's Phaner. 60 Vhe usually one-sided sclerosis vf the 
endodermis. 1899 Addut?'s Syst. Med. V\. 580 Casgs in 
which local syncope is predominantly and perhaps ex- 
clusively, one-sided. 

Hence One-si‘dedly aav.; One-si'dedness, 

3856 Slew. Fred. Perthes VW. xvii.272 Insisting oncsidedly 
on the nuthority of the Church. 1899 Sweer //ist. Lang. 
i. t To look at language from a more or less onesided! 
formal or logical point of view. 1835 Penny Cycl. \V. BA 
What has been aptly termed one-sidedness of mind. 1838 


E. FitzGerato Letd, 8 June (1889) 1. 44 With a good deal | 


of pedantry and onesideduess (do you, know this German 
word). 1893 J. Orr Chr. View God ti. 55 Opposite one- 
sidednesses correct each other. , 

+Onesprute. Obs. rare. [For *onsprute, f. On- 


+ Sprovt.] Inspiration. 
arjoo &. £. Psalter xvii. 16 Fra one-sprute of gast of 


wreth pine. 

Onest(e, Onestly, etc., obs. ff. Hongsr, etc. 

ae -thee, obs. ff, Uneatu, UNeaTus, advs. 

One-til, One-to, obs. ff. UntTIL, Unto. 

Onewhere (wenhwé-), adv. rare. [f ONE+ 
WueEng, after somewhere, nowhere.) In one place 
(as opposed to another); in one place only. 

1611 Brute To Rdr., If we translate the Hebrew or Greek 
word, onewhere Journeying, never Traveiling; ifonewhere 
Thinke, never Suppose. 1872 L. Morris Songs two Worlds 
Ser. 1. Visions 151 Not onewhere, but pervading all, 

+Oneyers. Origin and meaning unceitain. 

1696 Suaks. s Hen. 7V, us. i. 84 With Nobility, and 
Tranquilitie; Bourgomasters, and great Oneyers. 

Onez, obs. form of ONCE. 

Onfaithful: see Un- 

+Onfake, in Aonyonfake (Pallad, on [1usb. 1%. 
197): sce OMPHACOMEL, 


Onfall (p'nf§l).  [f. On-1 4 + Fatt sé.) 
1. An alinck or access of disease, plague, or 


calamity. Now Se. 

¢ 1000 Suron Leechd, W\. s04 Drenc wip onfealle. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5943 Ful yern on godd bi-gun pai call To liver 
pe folk on pat on-falL /did. 27738 Wreth it es a brath 
on-fall. 1808-18 Jamieson, Onfall, a disease which attacks 
without any apparent cause. . 

2. ger. An attack, assault, onset. (/7/, and fig.) 

3837 Caruyte #r. Kev. 1. vit. iti, Death by starvation and 
military onfall, 1880 M. Pattison A/ifton vi. 76 A violent 
personal onfall upon Joseph Hall. 1889 Dovte Micah Clarke 
xxxii. 341 Who ever saw a camp so exposed to an onfall? 


| 
ea 


ONGLET. 


3. Sc. a. A fall of rain or snow. b. The fall of 
the evening. 

Ta 1800 Old Some (Jam.), But or tbe onfa' o' the nicht, She 
fand him drown’d in Yarrow. 18a1 Ayr Courier 1 Feh, 
(Jam.) The snow Jay thick .. but the on-tall hed ceased, 

+ Onfang, v. Ots. Forms: /u/f. 1-3 onfén, 3 
(Orm.) onnfanngenn; fa./. 1-3 onfeng, 4 onfo3; 
pa. pple. 1- onfangen. [f Ox-2: sce Fanc "i 

1. ¢rans, To receive, accept. 

¢ tr. Bada's fist. 1. iit. (1890) 30 Claudius..mycelne 
dil pes landes on anweald er ny sale Ags. Ges Matt. 
axvil. 6 Da sodlice pera sacerda caldras oofengon furs seo). 
fre, ¢ 1000 Sar, Leeckad. UL. 298 Se be pone stan on drince 
onfehd. ¢1e00 Orstin 16571 Furr be ne roct nohht Cristess 
flesh Ne Cristess blod onnfanngenn. ¢ ra0g Lay. 1069 Nulle 
we noht pis on-fon, . 

2. To take with the mind; to conceive or under- 
stand (in a particular ve) 

€xe0o Oumin r2r06 Patt birrb uss lokeno hu mann birrb 
Onnfon and nnnderrstanndenn, 

3. To undertake, 

1 Blick. fom, 155 Hwyle swa gelyfep .. bonne wile he 
onfon rihtre ondetnesse for Cristes naman. ¢ra0o Oxnsin 
8565 And ta patt shulenn tome onnfon To lefenn uppo 

riste. ¢1a0g Lay.21194 Mi scolf ic wnllen on-fon. 

4. To conceive (offspring). 

a 1000 Ags, }'s. (Th.) 1.6 Pu wast pact ic wees mid unriht- 
wisnesse onfangen. Kg ee £. £. Psalter 7 In wicke- 
nesses on-fanged am 1, And in sinnes me on-foz mi modre 

lor-pi. 

Onfarrand: see Un-. 

+ Onfa‘st, onfe'st, adv. and prep. Also on 
uast, on veest,onuest (Orm.) onnfasst. [f. On 
prep. and adv. + OF. fest, Fast, firm, close. 
Known only in early ME.) Near, close on, ‘fast 
by’. a. adv. b. prep. 

&. cra0o Oratin 3334 Par onnfasst i pate illke land Wass 
se3henn mikell takenn. /drd. 3358 Her onnfasst he borenn 
iss 1 Davibb kingess chesstre. ¢ xaog Lay. 1691 In tu ane 
bicke wode pa ber on uest wes [c 1275 pat pare was ane- 
wiest}], did. 4194 Stateres floc Iseod ore ficire sculdes 
Sumen on feste. 

b. ¢sa05 Lay. 9 He wonede at Ernle3e..On fest Radestone 
[¢ 3275 Faste bi Radistone} /éd. 2852 He makede an 
temple onfest [¢ 376 anewest] be bude. /if. 30713 Ford 
he gon lide In to Lundene And ancouste gunnen wende 
On fast Westniustre. 

+ On faste, on feste, adv. pir. Obs. Also 
3 0n uaste, on umste, an vest(e. E Or LF. 
or ady, + OE, fesie Fast adv.) Swiltly, speedily, 
with speed; = Fast adv. 6. 

ox Lay. 1455 Balu com on ueste. /did. 10732 Sum on 
uzste bth Into pere hurh, § /Srd. 22583 He on vaste iueng 
Feciere bis iweden. /d/d. 23440 Sonde he sende sone An 
nest (ouward Rome. 

nfeirio, onfery: see Ux-. Onfestyn, on- 
uestne: see Unrast,-Ex. Onfilit: sce Unrivep. 

On flote, on-flote: sce Fioat sé. 1, AFLOAT. 
Onflow (g'n,fld). [See Ox-14.] The act or 
fact of flowing on; onward flaw. 

1880 G. HH. Tayror Health by #xere (1889) 368 The 
onflow (of hood} superinduced, 1883 /adia's onten Jan. 
56 A constant onflow of information. 1890 H. W. Manu 
Study Fire vii. 42 Ceaseless onflow of life and time. 

So Onflowing vd/, 5d. and ffi. a. 

186a F. Hawt finds Phéloe, Syst, 41 As the on-fluwing vf 
the world had no beginning, so it has no end. 

+ On-forced, Af/. a. Obs. rare. Forced upon 
(one), enforced. 

1656 Eagt Monat. tr. Seccalinf: Adele. fr. Parnase. 43 
It would be sufficient to obstruct that on-forced (20 ede. 
1669, 3674] Donative, that hath brought me to live upen 
bread afd onions. 

Onforlatet, Onfortune, Onfoughten, On- 
fowlit, Onfreind, -frend, -friend: sce Un-. 


+ Onfrest, v. Os. rare". [f. On-1 aa 
Frist 2. to delay.) trans. To delay, put off. 

¢.1300 Harelok 1337 Do pou oouth onfrest pis fare. 

Ongart, var. Ooanr, ANGARD O6s., arrogance. 

Ongein, onjen, obs, forms of Acaly. 

+ Ongel, obs. variant of ANGEL. 

exago O. Kent. Serm.in O. £. Misc. 27 An ongel of heuene. 
+ On3enes, obs. form of Acarnst prep. 
rags Fe rogheni Hen. £11, 1. 6 3if oni ober onie cumen her 
onzenes [cf. . 5 azenes alle men]. 
ngentle, Onglad, Ongodly, etc. : sce Us-!. 

+Ongin, v- Obs. Pa.t. ongan, -gon. [OE 
onginn-an, f. Ox- 142 radical -ginnan; see BEGIN. 
Mach nsed in OE.; but lost early in x3th con 
retained till 14th in form Aciy q.v.] To begin. 

creoo AELraic Gras. xxiv. (Z) goed ic ongynne. 
€1000 Ags. cx Matt. iv. 17 Syddan ongan se herlend 
bodian — Mark ii 23 His of Sg ae ongumnon 
ear pluccigean. ¢1200 Orin 7601 Min child | blisse sone 
onngann ‘To blisseon i min wambe. @razs Juliana 13 
Afffican feng eft on & to fondia ongon. 

+Ongle. Oss. [s. F. ongie:—L. ungula hool, 
claw, talon, dim. of uuguis nail.) Aclaw. |. 

1484 Caxton Fables of ‘sop i. xvii, The lyon .. within 
his clawes or ongles be tooke the rat. 1 J NeTHERSOLS 
Parad, on Times 13 The Eagle, ..and..the Lyx . the one 
parted wip his tallons, mer! ae is | 

6 Howett Lewis . ° 

gale his image with his 


ongles. 
--useth to 


ti Ongiet. Obs. rare. [a F.c 
F 1? dim. of ovg/e claw.] 
Se AGERY es mI 


ON-GOING, 


Onglets with a Pair of Scissats, that is, that small white 
part the Roses have at the Eatremity of their Leaves. 

_ On-going (ynigdnin), sd. [ON-1 4.] 

“1. pi. = Goings-on (see Gone vé/. sb. 5.6); pro- 
ceedings, doings (esp. of a notable kind). 

182g Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Ongoings, conduct, doings, 
merriment. 1828 Blackw. Jlag. X<XIIL. 362 The inner 
on-goings, beneath what, to our imaginations is n hallowed 
thot 1856 Masson ss, iti. 57 [Milton] had to describe the. 
ongoings of angels. 1894 Crocketr Nafders 151 It breaks 
my heart to hear you upholding such ongoings. ‘ 

3. sing. The action of going on; proceeding, 
process, continued movement or action. 7are. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 28 June 4/2 The reposeful grounds .. 
were never more than half full, and everyone had an air of 
restless ongoing. 1 Chicago Advance 18 Sept. The 
stream of tendency in. the ongoing of God's spirit and 
providence. ji : 

On-going, a. Going on: see Go v. 84. 

288a.in OcitviE. 

Ongrou‘f, prone: see Groor 1; cf. AGRUFE. 

Onhallow, Onhalsit, ctc.: see Un-. 

+ Onhang, Onhit, Onhongred: see AnH-. 

Onhanger (gnhe:n21). (Ox-1 4.] = Hanger- 
on: see HANGER? § a. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LX1V. 5a A throng of unruly on- 

whangers. 1886 Buackie What does History teach? 14 
A loose company of dependents and onhangers. __ 

+ Onhea‘ve, onhe‘ve, v. Obs. [OE. orked- 
ban, pa.t.onhdf, onhefde; f.ON-1 + hebban toT1eave. 
Cf, ANHEAVE.) trans. To lift BP, raise. 

g7t Blickl. (fom, 149 Petrus,.onhaf his stefne. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hont, 113 (He) on-hefd pa mildan. /24d. 117 Swa 
swa he is on-henenc on his kine setle. ¢ 1200 Trin. Codd, 
Flom. 177 De water stremes on-heueden up here undes. 

Onhit, var. of AxuiT v., to hit. 

+O. Ni, oni. Os. An abbreviation of the 
Latin words oneratur, nisi habeat sufficienten 
exonerationen ‘he is charged, or legally responsible, 
unless be have a sufficient discharge’, with which 
the acconnt of a sheriff with the King was formerly 
marked in the Exchequer ; sometimes used subst. 
as a name for this phrase or the fact itself. 

1644 Coxe Ox Litt. w. 116 The course of the Eschequer 
is, that as soon as a Sheriffe or Escheator enter iato his 
account for issues, amerciaments and mean profits, to mark 
upon his head O. Ni., whichis as much to say, as Oneratur, 
nisi habeat sufficientem exonerationem, and presently he is 
become the kings debtor, and a Debet set upon his head, 
and therenpon the parties peravaile are become debtors to 
the Sheriffe or Escheator, and discharged against the King. 
1706 Pritiirs, Out. a 1726 Giuaert 7 reat. Cri. Excheguer 
(1758) 150 As to the Sheriff's Discharge first he may dis- 
charge himself by an O’ni’; (that is to say) by Order of 
Court, upon any particular Article, or hy shewing the King's 
Great or Privy Seal, discharging it out of the Acconnt. 

Hence + Oni, o’ni z., érans. to mark with O. 47; 
to charge to the sheriff. 

@1726 Guarrr Treat, Crt. Excheguer (1758) 13 The 
Sheriff was o’ ni’d on his Acconnt, and shewed the Book of 
the Clerk of the Pells in his Discharge. /éfd, 116 Margin, 
Rent paid on Tally to be Onied.  /é1¢. 149 The Sheriff pays 
in Proffers to the Value of the County Rents, becanse these 
he must Tot or O'ni’ before the Cursitor Baron. 

Oni, onie, obs. or dial. forms of Any. 

Onica, Oniche, Onicle: sec OxycHa, Onyx, 
OnrycLe. Onicolo: see OnycLE and NicoLo. 

On-ido, obs. form of UnnoxeE. 

Oni3zt, obs. variant of A-nicur: see O prep.t 

Oniliche, Onimete: see UN-1LIKE, UNIMETE. 

Onimancy: sce Onyuancy. 

+ Orning, 56. Obs. rare, [f. ONE a. + -1NG3.) An 
only one; a darling. 

a1300 £, E. Psalter xxi, 21 Out-take mi saule fra swerd 
to bringe, And fra hand of hunde mine oninge. 

+ O-ning, vé/. 56. Obs. (f. ONE v. +-1NG 1] A 
making one, uniting, joining in one, union. 

ae Ayens, 65 Pes meyster..najt ne payb god pet ne 
loueb bote pays and onynge, ¢1340 Hamrote Prose fr. 
38 By be vertu of this blysfull anynge whilke may noghte 
be saide ne consayned. c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. 

7 (Gibbs MS.) pe oonynge and knyttynge to hyre sponse 

esucryste. ¢142§ Wyntoun Crou. tv, xvili. heading, Now 
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a native of central Asia, but very widely cultivated 
in almost all climates. 

3356-7 Durkan Ace. Rolls, Unyoun [sce enion-seed in 8). 
1z8a Wryetw Nie, xi. 5 The Iceke, and the vniowns 
{1388 oyniouns] and the garlekes. ¢1386 Craucer C. 7. 
Prol, 634 Wel loned he garleek, oynons and eek lekes 
[v. rr. onyounnys, oynyons, onyons, oynonns]. 1398 ‘TRevisa 
Barth, De P. RE xxw. xiii. (1495) 623 Oyneon and Ascolonia 
beryth Icnes twyes in oo yere. c1475 Jct. Voc. in Wr 
Wiilcker_ 785/40 Hoc sefe, a hunyn. gaa Skecton IWhy 
not to Court 368 What here ye of Burgonyons And the 
Spaniardes’ onyons? 1545 Baixxtow Comipl. 55 b, As moch 
for that purpose as to lay an vnyon to my lytel fynger for 
the tothe ache. 1616-61 Ilouyvav Persius 318 A coated 
oifniee then with salt he eats. 1717 Prior Adua i. 52 
Who wonld ask for her opinion Between an oyster and an 
onion? 1875 Jowett Pia/o (ed. a) I). a43 They will have 
o relish—salt, and olives, and cheese, and onions. 

B. ¢1460 J. Russert, Bk. Nurture 569 pat ye have 
ssoddyn ynons to meddille with galantyne. 156a J. Hev- 
wooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 206 Wilt thow hang vp with 
ropes of ynions? 1596 Comp B&, D. Wedderburne (S.H.S.) 
qt Half a last of Ingzeonis. 1728 Ingan [see oton-head 
#28]. 1818 Scotr Leg, Afontrose ii, Our Spanish colonel, 
whom 1 could have Tow awny like the peeling of an 
ingan, a 1845 Hoop Losf /feir 14 Me'll be rampant. .at his 
child being lost; and the beef and the inguns not done! | 

2, With qualifying words: a. Applied to varicties 
of the above or other species of A///um, as Egyp- 
tian, Potato, or Underground O., a variely 
which prodnces numerons small bulbs from the 
parent bulb; Pearl O., a variety or sub-species 
with a small bulb; Rock or Welsh O., a bulb- 
less species (4. fistitlosunz) cultivated for its leafy 
tops; the Chibol; Top or Tree O., a varicty of 
Canadian origin, producing a cluster of small bulbs 
instead of flowers at the top of the stem; Wild O. 
(U.S.), A. cernuum, a species with nodding rose- 
coloured flowers. 

1ssa Hutoet, Onyon called a redde onyon, Jallancana. 
1581 Rich Farew, (1846) a18 They are sometymes rounde 
like to Saincte Thomas onions. 1733 Mitter Gard. Dict. 
s. v. Onion, Welch Onions, a sort of onions propagated by 
gardeners, for the use of the table in spring; they never 
make any bulb, and are therefore only to be eaten green 
in sallads, 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 290 The Tree, or Bulb- 
bearing Onion. 1855 Detamen A‘tch. Gard. (1861) 40 Few 
gurdencrs, if any, can say they have ever seen a potato- 
onion in flower. 
or Potato Onion..has the singular property of multiplying 
itself by the formation of young bulbs on the parent root. .. 
The hulb-bearing ‘T'ree-Onion,.. was introduced froni Canada 
in 1820, and is considered to be a viviparous variety of the 
common Onion. J/did. 40/2 How this [4. éstuldosusm] 
obtained the name of Welsh Onion it is impossible to say, as 
it is a native of Siberia and certain parts of Russia. 

b. Applied to plants of other genera, mostly 


| bulbous, as BarbadoesO., Ornithogulum scilloides; 


quhen_ Antiochus Kyng, Wyth pe Romanis made anyng. | 


1480 Caxton Deser. Brit.a4 The danes regned in North- 
umherlond xxxvj yere vnto the oonyng of the kyngdome. 


Onion (#nyan), s4. Forms: a. 4-6 unyon, 
4-8 onyon, oynyon, 6-7 oynion, 6- onion; 
also 4 uniown, oynioun, 4-5 oynon, 5 ony- 
ounne, oynoun, oyne(ujon, ongon, onyone, 
honjon, hunyn, 6 unjeon, onnyon, unyeoun, 
7 oignion. 8. Sc. and dia’. 5 ynon, 6 ynion, 
ingowne, ing3eon, 7 yn3oin, 8-9 inion, ingan, 
9 ingon, ingun. fa. F. ofguon (formerly also 
oingnon, ongnon, ognon) = Pr. #ignor, ignon:—L. 
finio, ttntdn-ene unity, union, a kind of large pearl, 
a rnstic Roman name for a single onion.} 

1. a. The cdible rounded bulb of 4//um Cepa, 
consisting of close concentric coats, and having 
a strong pungent flavonr and smell due to a volatile 
oil which is destroyed by boiling; it varies mach 
in size, and in colour from dark red to white; it 
has becn used as a culinary vegetable from the 
earliest known times. b. The plant Adium a 
itself (N.O. Ziliacex), supposed ta be originally 


Bog O., a name for the flowering fern, Osmzda 
regalis; Dog’s O., the Star of Bethlehem, Orsi- 
thogalum tinbellatum; French O,: see c. 

1548 Turner Muses Herbs (1881) 57 Ornithigalum is 
called in Colon Hondes vilich..after the folowynge of the 
duchg tonge it may be called dogleke or dogges onion. 
1706 Puiccirs, Oruithogale, an Herb call'd Star of Bethle- 
hem, or Dogs-Onion. 1853 PAytologist (1856) V. 30 Osmunda 
regadis..is vulgarly known under the name of ‘bog onion’. 
1866 Yreas. Bot. 813/2 Onion, Barhados, Ornithogalum 
scilloides. e 

ce. Sea Onion, sea-onion: Urginea (formerly 
Scilla) maritima, a native of the Mediterranean 
region, which produces the bulbs called squills; 
also applied locally to Scil/a verna. 
1548 Turser Vames fferdbs (1881) 71 Scilla is named of the 
Poticaries sqnilla, in english a sea Onion, and in some places, 
a french Onyon. 1597 Geraroe fferdal 1, xciv. (1633) 171 
The ordinary squill or sea onion. 1607 Torset, Fourie 
Beasts (1658) 2a Pushes, or snddain boils, .. are cured with 
the jnice of asses dung, and of sea-onions beat to powder. 
1807 Roainson Archvol. Greca m. iv. 211 Drawing round 
the person purified a squill, or sea-onion. 

+3. transf. A bulb (of any plant) [=F. ofguon.] 
Obs. rare. 

1718 Cuampertayne Relig. Philos, (1730) VM. xx. § 6 Mak- 
ing one only Julyflower or Tulip spring ont of its Onion or 


lb. 

+4. A bunion. Ods. 

1785 D. Low (title) Chiropodologia, or a Scientific Inquiry 
into the causes of Corns, Warts, Onions and other painful 
or offensive cutaneous excrescences, 1804 f/ald Advertiser 
17 Apr. a/3 He eradicates Corns, Onions, or Nails growing 
into the Quick. 1846 Brrrras tr. Afadgaigne's Man. Oper. 
Surg. 64 The onion has a large base, and several layers of 
epidermis (like the layers of an onion) adhering to the skin 
in several points. > 

5. A rounded projection, bulb, knob. ? Ods. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 134 The end of the 
rod B..has a knob or onion on it, by which it can be moved 
endwise while it is turning in the box C. 

6. Thieves slang. A seal or the like worn ona 
watch-chain. 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash. Dict., Onion, a watch-seal, a bunch 
of onions, is several seals worn npon one ring. 1829 Blackie. 
Mag. XXVI. 132 Then his ticker ] set a-going..And his 
onions, chains and key, 1834 H. Atnswortn Nookwoed 11, 
y, Witb my fawnied famms, and my onions gay. 

+7. A pearl: see Union. Oés. 

1688 R. Houne Armoury u. 39/2 Vhe Onion, or Unions, 
or Pearl, are little raund Stones, white. 1780 tr. Leonardus 
Blirr, Stones 200 The Pearl is for the most part round, and 
hy some is called an Onion. 

8. attrib, and Coméb., as onion bed, bulb, head, 


ee 


1866 7 reas. Bot. 40/1 The Under-ground, | 


ONISCUS. 


seed, -seller; onion-eating, -like, -red adjs.; + onion 
asphodel, a kind of asphodel with a bulbous root; 
onion-couch, a species of wild oat (Avena clatior), 
so called from the rounded nodes of the root-stock; 
onion-eyed a., having the cyes full of tears, as if 
from the effect of raw onions; onion-fish, a name 
for Cefola rulescens (sce quot.); also (in Massa- 
chusetts) for the grenadier, A/acrurus rupestris, 
from n fancied resemblance of its eyes to onions; 
onion-fly, a dipterous insect, Amhomyia ceparum, 
the larva of which is very destructive to onions ; 
also the allied A. brassécw; onion-grass = Onion. 
touch; onion-maggot, the larva of the onion-fy ; 
onion-peel = onion-shin ; onion-shell, name for 
various molluscan shells of rounded form, as those 
of species of. Ostrea (oyster), Lutraria, and Ava; 
onion-skin, (a) the outermost or any of the outer 
coats of an onion; (4) (also ostor-skin-paper) 
a very thin smooth translucent kind of paper; 
onlon-smut, a parasitic fungus (Urocystis Cepil) 
infesting onions; onion-twitch = omion-couch ; 
+ onion-water, a medicinal liquor prepared from 
onions. 

1597 Geraunr Herdals.\xv. 89 Of "Onion Asphodill. 1573-80 
Barer Alo. on An *onion bed, or a place planted with 
onions. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. mi. (1863) 523 Most 
persis watering her onion-bed with a new mop—now 
a dip, and now atwirl! 1830 Linprey Wal. Syst. Bot: 274 
In consequence of the free phosphoric acid which the 
common *Onion bulbs contain. x Barren & Houtanp 
Eng. Plant-names, “Onion Conch, Avena efatior...1t 
is also called Onion Grass ..and Onion Twitch. 1884 
L. Barker Through Auvergue 8 An “onion-eating or 
garlick-eating people. 1606 Suaks. Aut. § Ce. wW. il, 35 
Looke they weepe, And I an Asse, am *Onyon-ey’d. 1753 
Stage Coach 1.23 But your women are all onion-eyed. 1854 
Banuam ffadiext. 232 The. .*onion-fish, whose body peels 
into flakes like that bulb,and who zigzags through the waves 
like a leech, 188a Garden 4 Mar. 147/2 The well-known 
*Onion fly. 1 Daily News 17 July 6/7 Onion fiy, 
which causes serions injuries to the anion crop. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 445 lt may bee tried also, with putting Onion-Seed 
into an *Snion- ead, which thereby (perhaps) will bring 
forth a larger, and earlier Onion, 1728 Ramsay Last Sf. 
Miser v, My pouch produc’d an aaah head, ‘To please my 
wame, 1713 Phil. Frans. XXVIII. 91 About the bigness 
ofan *Onton-Hoe. 1898 Daidy News 10 Nov. 6/4 It 1s not 
the ordinary foreign paper, nor the ‘*onion peel “—so called 
from its transparency. 1356-7 Durham Acc. Nolls (Surtees) 
558 In Cepis ct *nnyannsede, 1471-a /éfd. 93 Pro j |b. 
de! vnyonsede et aliis herbis. 1626 [see onion-ftcad), 1483 
Cath, Angl,a6o/1 An“Ong3on seller, ceparius. apes CHEE 
Cyct. Supp., *Onion-shell,..a peculiar kind of oister, which 
is of a roundish figure, and very thin, and transparent, and 
{is like] the pecl of an onion. 188a Ocitvie, Onion-shell, a 
species of oyster of roundish form; also, species of Lutraria 
and Mya. 1875 Gardencr's Chron. 10 Apr. 477/2 “Onion 
Twitch. 1694Satmox Bate's Dispeus. (1713) 555/2 You may 
make it with Parsly, Arsmart, or *Onion-water. 

llence (sonce-wds.) Onione't [F. oiguonet], a 

small onion; Onionized A//. a., flavoured with or 
smelling of onions. 
_ 1820 Blackw. Mag. V111. 89 From your large, fat, yellow, 
insipid onion, to your little, lean, fiery, bitter onionet. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1.751 The unwashed fraternity of onionized 
ragamuaffins. 

Onion, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. é¢vans, To season or flavour with onions. 

17s5 Smoutetr Quix. u. im. xvii. (1784) 1V. 86 They 
treated him with an hachis of beef onianed. 

2. To apply an onion lo; to produce (tears) by 
application of an onion. Also fig. A 

1763 C. Jounston Reverie 1. 243 The fellow wiped his 
eyes which had been well onioned for the purpose. @ 1794 
Woxrcott Quaker §& Barn ti, When master Broadbrim.. 
Por'd o'er his father's will, and drop’d the onion'd tear. 
tg00 Suaw Plays Purit. p. xxix, The undertaker'’s hand- 
kerchief, duly onioned with some pathetic phrase. . 

Qniony (#nyoni),a. [-y.]  Flavonred with 
onions; having the taste or smell of onions. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 844 A fawn-coloured 
sediment, having a strong oniony odour, 184a THACKERAY 
Fitzboodle Papers Wks. 1879 X VIL. a10 There was the horrid 
familiar odour of those oniony sandwiches. 1894 Longr. 
Slag. Sept. 481 Soup very oniony and thin. 

Oniro-: see OxzrRo-. Onis, obs. form of Oxcz.. 

+ Onisc. Os. [Anglicized form of Oxiscvs.] 
A wood-louse, : 

1661 Lovet Hist. Anim, & Min. Introd, Vheir meat is 
earth and oniscs, and they live long withont meate. " 

Onisciform (oni:sifpim), a. Zool. [f. L. ortise- 
2s wood-louse : see -FORM.] Having the form of a 
wood-louse or of the genus Oniseus; applied to 
certain Myriapoda, and to the larve of certain 
Lepidoptera. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol, U1. xxx. 185 An onisciform 
one [larva], the legs of which..are covered with a viscid 
skin; this produced a Voctua. 1843 Humrurrvs Brit. 
Moths 1. 81 The Pola is onisciform, naked, and green. 

Oniscoid (oni-skoid), a. Zool, [f. Gr. Gvigx-os 
wood-louse + -01D.] Resembling or related to the 
wood-lice ; onisciform. 

|| Onissous. Z00/. [L.,a. Gr. dvioxos little ass, 
wood-louse, dim. of évos ass: used in Zool. as a 
genericname.] A genus of terrestrial Isopod Crusta- 
cea, the type of the family Oxéscide. ‘The species 
are commonly known as wood-lice or slaters, 


ONLAY. - 


1848 S, Mausore Nat. //ist. 460 ‘The terrestrial oniscus 
frequents dark and concealed places, such ax cellars, caves, 
hales in walls [etc.]. A c 3 

O-nith, bad ME. spelling of Onii7, A-xicurt. 

Onix, obs. form of Onyx. a 

Onlace, Onlase, Onland, Onlasse (unless), 
Onlawful: sce Us-. 

+O:nlay:, v. Obs. [f. Ox-1 + Lay o.] fran. 
To lay on (/#2, and fig.): see Lav vl 55. fence 
fOnlaida ffl. a., laid on; +Omlay:ing v7. sd., 
laying on. 

@ 1300 Cursor JI, 29162 If be priest pat penance lais Be 
noght all wise in on-lainge. 1674 N. Fainrax Sudh § Scie. 
Contents cijb, That two Bodies touch, somthing must 
needs be between ; else onlay'd bodies, and inlay’d would be 
allone. 1830 Scott Denronol, 324 Onlaying of certain iron 
gauds (bars) severally one hy one. 183x J. Witson in Slack. 
dag. XXX1. 373 To prepare a bed beneath the portico, 
and beautiful bedctothes to onlay. 

Onlay (gle), sd. [f. ON-14 + Layo] Any- 
thing monnted npon something else or affixed to 
it so as to rise from-its surface in relief, especially 
in ornamental design (Cewt, Drct.). 

Onleef, Onleeful, Onlettered, etc.: see Us-. 

+O-nlepy, ¢. Obs. Forms: a, 1 dnlépia, 
-lfpiz, -lypis, -lépe, (@n-), 2 enlepi, 3 anlepi3, 
anelepi, anilepi, 3-4 anlopi, 4 anlepe, anlep, 
s anlepy, -lypy. 8. 3-4 onlepi, 3-5 onlepy, 
4 onelepl,-y, oonlypl, 5 oonlepye. ‘y. 2 élpilz, 
2-3 elpi, 2-4 alpi, 3 wlpl. 6. 4 olepi, olepy, 
olupy. [OL. dullepiz, -lypig, -lipig, fda one + 
Alfep \eap, jump, Aléapan to leap, run + -7g, -¥. 
The first element underwent the same phonetic 
changes as dv, ONE, to ér-, en-, b-, a-, x, e-, alter 
the latter of which also -/r$1), -/epi3 was redaced 
to -/pf. The forma/fig occurs even in late OF. ante 
1120. The northern aszlep, -/efe in 14th c, represents 
the OE. collateral form dulépe: ef. ON. efnhleypr.) 

1. Only, sole, single. In quot. 1340'= one with. 

a. cgootr. Bada’s Hist, mn. xviii. [xiv.] (MS. O), Nawcht 
«.buton his agene zyrde anlipie. ¢s000 Ags. Ps. (Th) 
xiii, 2 Nis nan de eallunga wel do, no fordon anlepe. c 3175 
Lamb, Hom. 73 His entepi sune. ¢s100 Oxmin Introd. 
1r Fra past anlepi3 treo, asuzg Leg. Kath, 74 Ane 
kinges..anlepi dohter. ¢s300 //avelok 2107 Her he spak 
anilepi word. 13.. Cursor Af. 9s20 He had an anlepe son, 

B. ¢3200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 19 \ch bilene on pe helende 
crist, hisonlepi snne. 1340 Aven, 13 Pe holi gost..is onlepi 
god an[d] onlepi ping mid be nader nnd be zone. Sdfd. 125 
A grat thord ssolde he by .. pet pise onclepi nirtue hedde. 
3381 Wycurr Luke vii, s2 An oonlypi fone of his modir. 
14.. in Maskell Mon, Ait, IL. 241, 1 hilene..in Thesu Crist 
his oonlepye sone, 

ye 3085-1120 O. E, Chron, an. 1085 Nas an zlpig hide, 
ne an gyrde landes.. pat nas gexect on his gewrite, ¢ 5175 
Land, How. 2 On enelpi luttele hwile. /4éd. 33 Al heo 
aged on ane alpi Les eszog Lay. 3499 Mid ane alpie 
swein, /éid. 12400 Ainne wipt verde.  /éid. 31450 Nu 
hafde Oswald../Enne zlpine der, €% Vox & Wolf 
332 in Hazl. £. 2. P. 1. 62 On alpi word ich lie nelle. 


6. 

When bat olepi kni3t Schal ons do so michel vnrizt. a's 

in Eng. Gilds (1870) 350 Pey he ne worche but o-lupy A 
b. adsol. Single one, only one; darling. 

e975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxvi 22 And ingunnan 
anlepum ewepan, ah ic hit eam dryhten, 13,. Cursor AL, 
5996 All fe fleies ware went awai..Pat an-lepi par was not 
sefie, a@1400 Prymrer (1891) 107 (Ps. xxii. 20) God delyuere 
ee soute fro drede; and my olepy fro the howndes hond. 

2. Solitary; single, unmarried. 

e900 tr, Bea's Hist, 1. xxx{t.]. (1890) 376 Se pa cenlepe 
[v. >. anlypiz] wunode in syndrigre stowe,  33.. Crevsor Jf. 
27939 Fornicacion..don wit anlep woman. ¢ 1400 Afol, 
Leil, 38 Simple fornicacoun bi thwex an onleny man & an 
onlepi womman. ¢3440 York Afyst. xiii. 40 Wele 1 might 
euere mare Anlepy life have led. 

3. as adv. Only, solely, simply. 

1315 SHoarHAm 3s (t 272) Olepi [me] mot hym [depe] ine 
the water. 7 

lence +Onlepihede, singleness, singularity; 
+ Ornlepiliche adv., only, solely. 

csago Old Kent. Serm. in O. &. Afise, 28 Nacht on- 
lepiliche to day, ac alle bo daies i po yere. 3340 Ayend. 
21 Ine onlepihede, uor be proude and pe onerwenere wenep 
moe by era ober conne more paune enie apre, /d/d. 211 
He waggeb be hippen onlepiliche, and makep semblont to 
spekene and na3t ne zayp. 

Onilete, var. ANLETH Ods., countenance. 

Onlevene, obs. form of ELEVEN, 

Onlicnes, -lichnesse, var. ANLIKENESS Oés., 
likeness, image. 

+Onli-ght, 2.1 Obs. [OE. onllehtan, -lihtan, 
f. On-11 + Hehtan, thtan to Licnt.] 

1. trans. To shed light upon; to lighten, en- 
lighten, illuminate, 

2888 K. Euraan Boeth. xxxiv.§5 Ealle steorran weorhab 
onlihte .. of pare sunnan. 97x Blick. font. 19 He bone 
blindan ontyhte, ¢ 3375 Lad, Hor.97 Monnan heortan 
pet he onlihted mid his 3ife. 

2. To canse to shine. 

arzo0 £, FE. Ps. cxviii. 135 On-light pi face over pi hine. 

+ On-li-ght, v.2 Ods. Vor on Hight = light on: 
Liant 2.1 ite. 

¢ 31420 Avow, Arth, xxxviii, Is none of 30 but he mun fele, 
That he may on Iy3te. 

+Onlihede. Os, [f. Oxty + -Aede, -1EAD.] 

L. Solitude: — next, 1. 


aan Guy Warw, (A) 2237 Here is gret scorn sikerly, © 
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1382 Weir Hather xvi, 14 These thingus thenkende, 
that, hem slain, he shulde aspie to oure onlihed [13£8 
nloonenesse]. 

2. Oneness, unity. 

¢ 1440 Hiytton Seale Perf. (W. de W. 1494) t. xlvi, The 
onelihede in anbstaunce, & distynccion of persones, in the 
bleasyd trynite. 

Onliness (d«nlinés), Now rare. Forms: see 
Onty. [f ONLY a, + -Nuss.] 

+1. The fact or condition of being alone; soli- 
tariness, solitude. Oés. 

3340 Ikamrote Prose Tr. 5 Noghte emange many bot in 
anelynes. 31435 Misyn Mire of Love 30 Unelenet is nedfull 
with-ouren noys & bodily songe. ©3440 Hytton Scala 
Perf. WW. de W. 3494) 1. xt, 1t..secheth onelynes of body: 
for that moche helpeth to onelynesof the soule, 1611 Corcx., 
Mnissou, an vnisot..an onelyncase, or lonelynesse. 

2. The fact or character of being the only one 
of its kind; singleness, singularlty, uniqueness. 

3633 D. Rlocius] reat, Sacran, 1, 18 Shee hath 
darkned the Doctrine of the Covenant, the freedome and 
onelinesse of it. 3678 CuowoatH /ateli, Syst. tiv. § 10, 207 
It evidently appears that there can be but one auch being, 
and that Mérwars, unity, oneliness or singularity is essential 
toit, 168a Noaas //rerocies Pref. 23 ‘Vhey acknowledg‘d 
God in alt his glorious attrilintes, that of his unity or oneli- 
ness not excepted, 3863 H. Atton Mem, 7, Sheruian 339 
It cannot be controlled Ly the absolute nuthority of the 
first ..its ontiness renders the second inipossible, 

On live, fir. the enrlier form of AtivE: sec this 
and Lier. 

Onload, Onloathsome, Onlock, ete.: seeUn-. 

On-long(e, -en, obs. forms of ALonc. 

Onlook (gniuk). [f. Ox-14 + Loox sé.) The 
act of looking on, or looking at something. 

3867 Mircnert Rural Stud. 158 He has no right to ignore 
the onlook of the world. 

Onlooker (gnlukas). [f, Ox-1 4 + Looxen.] 
One who looks on; 2 looker on; a spectator. 

3606 Dauae. or Hawtn, Let. /r. Greenwich Wks. (1711) 
232 Who..will not be an idle on-looker to such pastimes, 
s61§ Daniet. Aynten's Tri, Wks. (1717) 94 We robb‘d our 
Looks th’ Onlookers to beguile. 3833 J. Rennin Alpi. 
Angling p. xiv, So far asan on-lookerand a child could learn. 
3884 Alacm, Mag. Nov. 1/t \t is the onlooker that sees 


most of the game. 
Onlooking (p‘nlukin), v4/. s+. [See O-1 4.] 


The action of looking on. 

1637 GILLesriz eae Pop. Cerem. Ep. Aijh, Their_care- 
lesse and newtrall onlooking. 3876 Mxs, Wuttney Sights 
& das. VW. xxx. 58a Alt chance..of any apprehensive on- 
looking into what life might be to her, 


O'nlooking, ff/.a. [Sec Ox-13.] That looks 
on; looking at something. 

1663 Buata Axtodiog. i. (1848) 8 To live always as under 
thy onlooking eye. 1845 A. SyMINGTON in fess. Chr. Union 
vill, 489 Does ‘not an onlooking world perceive the ise 
crepancy? 

(OnloBest, Aner. R. 200, error for on /obest: see 
Loata a.] 

Only («nli), a. Forms: 1 &nlie, énlic, 3-4 
onlich, -lych, (s«fer/. onlukeat), 4 oonlich, 
onelich, -lych, -lyk; worth, anli, anly, aneli, 
4-3 anely; 4-5 oonli, 4-6 oonly, onlie, 4- 
only, (5 ounly, ondly, ondely, wonly, won- 
lych, 5-7 onlye, 5-8 onely, 6 onelye, 6-7 
onelie). [a. OE. dulce unique, solitary, only, 
a later form of ez/fe unique, singular, excellent, f 
Ax, ONE + -éfe, -L¥ 1.) 

1. One, without companions or society; solitary, 
lonely. Now only dal. 


a@s000 Ags. Ps, (Spelman) xxiv. 17 gemildsa me, fordan 
zentic and rfaiceom, ¢ x000 Ags. Ps. (Vh.) ci. § Ic spearu- 
wan .. gelice geweard, anlicum fuxele. a sag Ancr. KX. 90 
Ancre hus, pet schnide beon onlukest stude of alle, fétd. 15a 
Soouh ancre, hire one in onliche stude..chirmen & cheateren 
cuer hire bonen. a3g00 £. &. Psalter xxiv. 16 Aneli and 

veraml, 13.. Cursor M. 3975 (Cott.) An anli linelade 
bar pai ledde.  ¢1380 Wveur Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 110 He 
wolde in comunalte do pis dede and not pus oonli in desert. 
2a ssoo Chester Pl. ii. s29 Hit is not good man onely to be. 
sg8a Stanvuuast <eneis ut. (Arb.) 9s His oane light, That 
stood in his lowring front gloommish malleted onlye. 3642 
Rocers Naaman 9 Onely Denus and Demaris a_poore 
only man and only woman, being excepted. 3828 Craven 
Glass. (ed. 2), Oncly, Onerly, Jouely, retired. ‘This is an 
onely platt to live in‘, @ 3865 E. Waccu ‘Come whoam to 
thi childer’, Moo, aw'm one-ly when theaw artn’t theer. 

2. One (or, by extension, two or more), of which 
there exist no more, or no others, of the kind. 

Usually preceded by tHe or a poss. Pron. or case. 

¢3000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 38 He is min anlica sunu. 
c1r60 flation G. ibid, He ys min anliche sune. ¢1375 
Cursor Ml. 26549 (Fnirf.) In his sone crist ihesn, our aller 
anly [Coz?. anlepi] lorde. 1526 Tixpate Luke vit, 12 The 
only sonne of his mother, and she was a widowe. 3559 Bé. 
Com. Prayer Morn. Prayer, The onely ruler of princes. 
3584 Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 3 The onelie occasion he 
tooke. 1633 G. Heanrar Semple, Aaron iii, Christ is my 
onely head, My alone onely heart & breast, 3654 tr. 
Martint's Cong, China 189 The onely Soutbern Port... to 
which Boats may have access, 1703 Rows Udyss. 11. t Sor 
Hear a Wretches only Pray'r. 1854 Mes. Jastesow BR. 
Th. (1877) 347 Eve.. is the only undraped figure which is 
stowable in sacred art. s875 Jownrt Plato (ed. 2) 1. ps 
"lhese two passages are the only ones in which Plato makes 
mention of himself, , ' 

Db. In later use, in reference to relationship, also 

preceded by av, aad used with a plural; as ev 


only child, an only brother, only children. 


ee 


| sgs8 in Sicary's Anat, (1888) App. 186 To t 
| and behoufe of the said Thomas Vycary. 3563 Bate Se/. 


ONLY. 


3670 Devon and /1, Coag. Granada 111. li, What cannot 
only sons with parents do! 1768 Gotpsm. Gooden, Man 
1.1, An only son, sir, might expect more indulgence. 1821 
Hvaon Diary in Note to Fean te axxvii, My wife..and 
myself are..only children, 1879 Mass Heaopon Clem, fevt 
v, This only son of the Vicar’s was a tborn in his side, 

+¢. abso. = only one, only ones; inOE, = darling. 
a1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelman) xx 19 Of handa hundes da 
znlican mine | = enicame ream} “rr Bra.2 (Douay) Song 
Sol, vi. 8 She is the only to her mother, elect to her that 
re her. 1678 Davoen dil for Love Pref.b, li is the 
only of tbe kind without Episode, or Underplot. 1693 — 
Juvenal Ded. (1697) 11 Suppose that Momer and Virgil 
were the only of their Species. 

3. Single, onc. + slay only = any one (04s.); 
one only, one single, only one, one and no more, 
one and no other. 

1485 Caxton Paris §& 1, is Wytbout leuing of ony onely 
thyuge or word. 3490 — Hacy:tos ix. 36 Wyth one onely 
stroke thon haste wylled to termyne and fynysshe thy 
labours mortall. 1543 Gaarton Contn. flarding 476 Anye 
onely kyndenes so sodenly contracted in an house. s¢7: 
Dicces Panton. m, xi. Riv, 1 shall for breuitie sake set 
foorth one onely rule generall, 1604 E. Glsimatoxr] 
D Acasta'a Hist, ladies we xx. 183 Vpon all that coast it 
blowes continnally with one onely winde. ¢1630 Rispox 
Sart. Devon (1810) 13 This country hatb one only deanery. 
383x Mas, F. Taottorn Dom. Alann. Americans i. (1839) 2 
One only object rears itself above the eddying waters : Oe 
is the mast of n vessel long since wrecked, 1850 Grap- 
stoner Glean. (1899) LL. 95 In the Covsafo, a dying youth 
*.. abandoned hy all but the object of his love, entreats of 
her the parting gift of an only kiss, 

+4. Said of that of which, by itself, without 
anything else, something is predicated ; (the thing 
in question) acting alone; mere, sole. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Cato's Mor. 331 in Cursor Al., Sin bou art dontande 
. .nedderres for venim, Mare mai pou be agast of anli man 
yn-wrast, and warre for him. a1g25 Cwrsor M. 8439 
(I'rin.) Bi grace of only god of henen Soone he coude fe 
artes seuen. 3483 Caxton Gold, Ey: 277/1 Our oply feyth 
shalle suffyse ns, ?¢ 1533 More Let. to Wolsey in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 206 The onely redyng therof held hym 
above twoo howres. 3544 PHagr Regim, Lyfe (1560) X vb, 
‘The onely odour of quicksilver killeth lice. a1r619 Fornrany 
Atheomt. 1. xv. § 2 (1622) 1£5 All this fell vpon them, fur the 
onely impietic of their Prince. [3854-6 Patmore Axge/ tn 
flo. 11. 1. i, For the sake of only love, .. he does approve, 
His wife entirely.] 

+b. Placed between a demonstrative or posses- 
sive adj. or poss, case and its sb., or before a sb. 
followed by an of-phrase : referring to the sb. as 


thus qualified. Ods. 
¢1449 Prcock Kefr. um. v. 306 Endewid into his oonli 
sufficience. 5 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (lercy Soc.) 
139, | mnst abyde..Of lyfe or death your onely judgement. 
je onlye vse 


Wks. (Parker Soc.) zor At the Priest’s only provocation 
was it. 3577 Hatinsnrp Chron, Hist, cot, 343 At 
the charges & only expenses of these .vi. abbeyes. 36 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, xxx. 118 Maintained at the 
Kings onely charge. 163 Hotcrort Procepins, Pers. Wars 
1.3 These onely Hunnes have white bodies. 709 ADDISON 
Tatler No. 117 4 She was turned into a Man, and by that 
only Means avnided the Danger. 3743 MIDOLETON Cicero 
1. Pref. 35 The power was retained ; with this onely differ- 
ence, that [ete]. 

5. Unique in quality, character, rank, elc.; peer- 
less, preeminent. In OE. in form née. In mod. 
Eng. from 16th c., only as hyperbolic use of 2, = 
“the only one to be counted, reckoned, or con- 
sidered’; with superl. ondiest (arch, or dial.). 

888K. Eursep Bocth, xxxv. § 6 He hafde an awipe 
antic wif sega Ascham in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 12 
1f Lerning, Counsell, Nobilitie, Courte, and Cambridge, 
shold have bene all punisshed at ones by taking away..soch 
a general & onely man as Mr, Cheeke ix. 3585 Mutcastea 
Positions (2887) 30 It was either the onely, or the onelyest, 
principte in learning, to learne ta read Latin. s602 Suaxs. 
ilam. 1. it. 13x Your onely ligge-maker. 365s Litty 
Chas. f (1774) 224 She had been the only atately and 
magnificent woman of Enrope, 3656 Eaat Mox™, tr. 
Boccalinés Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. \xxv. (1674) 227 W hen 
she subscribed her name .. [she] added {as ahe had good 
reason to do) the only Unfortunate. 3691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 
11. 486 He was. .accounted..the onliest person to be con- 
suited abont the affairs. 3778 Foote Trip Calais 1. Wks. 
3799 HM. Jt is the onliest method to keep her to one’s 
self, 1886 G. Macvoxatp Aan. Q. Neighd. x. (1878) 73 
‘The only man in the world ceased to be the friend of the 
only woman inthe world. 1890" Botpaewoon’ Col. Reformer 
(1892) 37§ The kindest, wisest, ‘onliest’ thing, under the 
circumstances. f 

Only (onli), adz., conj. ( pref.) Forms: a. 
3-5 onliche, 4 onelyoh, -lyk, onlike, 4-§-lyche, 
oon-, 5 won-. 8. 4 anli, aneli, -ly; 4-5 oonli, 
4-6 -ly; 5-7 onely, 5- only, (5 ond(e)ly). (ME. 
(south. and soath. midl.) énliche, §. 6nlich, ONLY @., 
with advb, -¢ (see -Ly 2); in more northern dialects 
the adv. was in form indistInguishable from the 
adj., which from ¢ 1400 became the fact also in 
Standard Engl. In OE. the adv, is cited only in 
the form eniice splendidly, elegantly; cf. ONLY a.) 


A. adv. 
-], As a single or solitary thing or fact; uo one 
or sothing more or else than; nothing but; alone; 
solely, merely, exclusively. Only may limit the 
statement to n single or defined person, thing, or 
aumber (a) as distinguished from sore, or (6) 95 
opposed to any offer, 


ONLY. 


a. Preceding the word or phrase which it limits, 
a, 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1513 Pe king louede is wif .. so 
yaste Pat al is herte onliche on hire on he caste. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2370 He ne askede non 
ober pyng, Bot onlike his doughter 3yng. 13.. A. £. 
lilt. P. B. 1749 Hegest of alle ober, saf onelych tweyne. 
I Gower Couf. 1. 317, 1 speke onliche as of the dede, 
Of which I nevere was coupable. ¢1420 Chron. V tlod. 882 
Lot duden wonlyche after pe devellys rede. com Myre 
656 Per nys no nion..Pat may par do but onlyche he. 
8B. ¢3375 Cursor AI. 13737 (Fnirf.) Anli_ he wip-outen 
synne, 61386 Cuaucer A/cdid, ? 503 (Petw.) For pat apper- 
teneh & longep oonly [ether tex?s al only} to the Iuges, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvitt, xix. (495) 779 The 
camell hath not teeth in eyther Iowe hut oonli bynethe, 
¢ 1440 Proup. Parv, 366/1 Only, solomodo. 1447 BoKenuast 
Seyntys (Roxb.) §3 Al this thou dost that ondly in the 
1 schuld trust lorde. 1835 Coverpate Jod/t x. '5 All ye 
thinges that we hane are onely in the. 1545 in Willis 
& Clark Camdridye (1886) 1. 213 Discharged of all rents... 
except oonly a redd rose to be given to yo", a@1s48 Hatt 
Chron., Edw, IV 240b, All these faire’ wordes, wer onely 
delaies to protracte tyme. 1996 Suaks. Aferch. 1.1v. i. 432, 
E wil haue nathing else but onely this. 1611 Beaum, & Fre 
Aut, Burn, Pestle 1. ii, Now fortune, if thou be’st not only 
ill, Shew me thy better face. 1627 E. F. fist. Edw. [7 
(1680) 96 "Tis onely one, 1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt. 5 God 
doth not reveal his truth onely or chiefly to the learned. 
17 ee Rambler No. 156 14 To distinguish. .that 
which is established because it is right, from that which is 
right only because it is established. 1805 T. Harrat Scenes 
of Lift I. 194 It is true, [ have been only twice, 1845 
M, Pattison £ss, (1889) I. 17 One of those devoted ..attach.’ 


ments, of which only a mother or nurse is thought capahle. | 


1899 Lilcrary Guide x Oct. 146/2 Certain doctrines were 
imparted only to initiates, z 
. Following the word or phrase which it limits, 

1340 Hampotr Pr. Conse. 1338 ‘ot be world prayses nan, 
bot pa anly Pat til alle worldes welthes er happy. ¢1380 
Wveur Wes. (1880) ae Tohaune crist oonliche heere patroun, 
e148 £. E. Afisc, (Warton Club) 25 On thi God wonly set 
thin herte. 1535 Covrrvate Ecelus. xxiv. 34,1 have not 
laboured for my self onely. 1548 Upatt, ete. Erasw:. Par, 
Afatt, vi. 47 Loke upon the best thynges, eyther onely or 
chiefly, 1655 Mare. Worcester Cent. /nv. in Dircks Life 
(1865) 416 To raise Water with two Buckets onely. 1763 
J. Baown Poetry & Alus. vic 104 What belongs to Nature 
only, Nature only can complete. 1838 Lytrow Le//a 1. iii, 
In one only of the casements, 1876 Moztey Univ, Sern, 
iv. (1877) 94 His human character 1s not benevolence only. 

t Only between a numeral and sb. is now ods. 

€1555 Haaesrirtn Divorce /fen. VIT1 (Camden) 59 Their 
second counsell of Toledo .. being..of eight only bishops. 
1624 Brortt Lett, vi. 92 In two onely leaues of his booke, 
a certaine .. Scholler did discouer thirtie .. falsifications. 
1656 Eart Monn. tr. Boccalini’s Advts, 4 Parnass. tt. 
xiv. (1674) 152 Amidst as many .. Silver Balls as there are 
Sciences, three only Golden Balls are placed. 

ce. Only was formerly often placed away from 
the word or words which it limited; this is still 
frequent ia speech where the stress and pauses 
prevent ambiguity, but is now avoided by per- 
spicuons writers. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 333 b/x Luke is only with me. 
@1540 Caomwent in Ellis Orig. Leté, Ser. u. IE. 165 Unto 
the whiche God I have onlye commyttyd my sowlle. 1598 
Grenewev Tacitus, Ant, im, iv. (1622) 69 Vipsania his 
mother died, onely of all Agrippas children, of a natural] 
death. 1660-1 Marvent Corr, Wks. 1872-5 IL. 51, I onely 
write this word to let you know that (etc.]. 1697 Drvoen 
Virg. Georg. u.786 When Beasts were only slain for Sacrifice, 
1703 Rowe Farr Penit. 11. ii, Brutes and boys are only taught 
with blows, x7a1 St. German's Docior & Stud. 28 The 
eldest son shall only inherit his father. 1833 Tenxvson Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere vii, "Vis only noble to be good. 1875 
Jowrrr Plato I, 282, I only asked the qnestion from hahit. 


a. Not only... but, but also. 

1340 dyend. 263 Na3t onlyche beuore gode ac be-vore alle 
men. ¢1375 Cursor AT. 338 (Fairf.) He wrojt no3t anly wit 
his hande bot sayde wit worde. 1390 Gowrr Con/, IT. 340 
Noght onliche of the wommen tho, Bot of the chaste men 
also. a1425 Cursor M, 11069 (Trin.) Not only of jerusalem 
bourze But also a) be cuntre pourze. a 1548 Harn Chron., 
Hen, VI 104 b, Not onely now. .but also after, 1589-1875, 
{see But, C, 24 b]. 

+2. By or of itself alone, without anything else. 

1 Tarvisa Barth. De P. Ry it. xix. (249s) 66 By 
smellynge oonly he knowyth bytwene herbes good ani 
venymons. a1425 Cursor Af. 3574 (Trin.) Whenne pat 
{a mon] bicomep olde, .. oy to lyue trauail bim pink. 
1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. [232 b, He was restored to his 
kyngdome, and made kyng onely by his ayde. @ 1555 
Puitrot Zxant & Writ, (Parker Soc.) 66 Master doctor 
hath affirmed that these words. .spoken by the priest, only 
do make the Sacrament. 1624 Hevwooo Gunath. 1. 30 The 
Phrygian pipe was onely sufficient to yeeld musicke to her 
sacrifices, for that was ‘no sooner heard but they fell into 
a divine rapture resembling madnesse. 1760 Wartox Jdicr 


No, 96 ® x His eye was so piercing, that .. he conld blunt 


the weapons of his enemies only by looking at them, 
Strurt Sports & Past, 1. i. 10 The see of Norwich, 
was in possession of no less than thirteen parks, 
+8. Singularly, uniquely, specially, pre-cminently. 
éx000 fEreric Coélog, in Wr.-Wiilcker 105 AEnlice, ae 


1801 
only, 


anter, 13..Chron. K. Glouc, (Rolls) App. G. 58 Ac 
obere were strengore & Richore oniliche 
poe hea €1394 2. Pl. Crede 534 Afterward anober onliche 
he blissede, Pe meke of be myddel-erde, 1954 Ripev Hks, 
(Parker Soc.) 370 In them whom they only esteemed for 
their priests & sages. 1612 B. Jonson Catiline v. iv, That 
renown'd good man That did so onely embrace his countrey | 
4. Idiomatic uses, 
a, The sense ‘no more than’ often passes into 
fas muchas’; = JustTadz. 5c, Ger. nur.) 
1838 Mas. Stowe in Lif (1889) 90 Only think how long it 
is since I have written to you! 1849 Macautay Afs¢, Ene: 
ix. II. 410,{They] would willingly join to effect it, if only 


[%.77. vnliche, 
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they could obtain the help of such a force..as might secure 

those who should rise in arms. 1875 Jowett / dato (ed. 2) 

III. 193 He is erage yon will only wait. 1888 Suaday 

Talk June 348/31 If I could only give you one-half of the 

stories. .I would make the best article I have yet written, 
b. Orly not = all bat, little else than. 

1779-81 Jounson L. P., Suith Wks. 11. 473, 1 was only 
nota boy. 1834 Napter Peains, War xi. vi. (Reldg.) IL 
275 The fortresses were. only not abandoned to the enemy. 
1862 Neary. dyn, ‘Safe home' i, Torn sails, provision 
short, And only not a wreck. 

ce. Not before, not till. Ovdy just, at a time no 
farther gone than the immediate past: see Just 
adv. 4, (Only may precede or follow the word 
or phrase expressing time.) ans 

1676 Granvint “ss. Pref. aiij, I have now only cast it into 
the form of a Discourse. 1791 Waswinctow Lett, Writ. 
1892 XII. 9 Your. .Jetter..came to my hands the day before 
yesterday only, 1846 Trench Alirae. Introd. (1862) 57 The 
flower dropped off only as the fruit was heing formed, 1898 
Westnt. Gaz, 23 Neb. 5/3 A woman .. yesterday killed her. 
self She was only married on Saturday. Jfed. I have 
only just received it; it was posted only yesterday. 


+d. Only but, but only: (a) = only, merely; 


e. Only too (true, thankful, etc.) : see Too, 

f. All only, al only, an emphatic variant of 
only in various senses, at length treated as one 
word: see ALONELY, 

B. Conjunctive adv., cory, ( prep.) 

1. The only thing to be added being; with this 
restriction, drawback, or exception only; but (ad- 
versative); on the other hand, on the contrary. 

1382 Wycuie 1 Cor. vii. 79 Be she weddid to whom she 
wole, oonly (Gr. zcvor] in the Lord. — Gal.v. 13 Britheren 
3¢ ben clepid in to fredom: conli 3eue 3¢ not fredom in to 
occasioun of fleisch. 1579 Fenton Guicezard, (1618) 3 Onely 
the man for his integritie and soundnesse was such a one, as 
letc.]. 1598 Snaxs. Merry W. 11, ii. 242 Spend all J haue, 
onely giue me so much of your time in enchange of it, as 
(ete.}. 1625 Puacuas Pilgrtms 1.1117 They know not how 
to..refine the same (sugar-canes], onely ane) eat them raw, 
1667 Maavett Corr, Wks, 1872-5 II. 81 Onely: Colonel Gilby 
will tell you all when he comes down. 1796 Burney Afer, 
AMetastasto 1. 64 No matter; only will there be room for us 
all? 1897 Spurcron Sera, XXTIL 1799 Many a man would 
have become wise, only he thought he was so already. Afod. 
The flowers are Jovely ; only, they have no scent. 

b. Only that: with the exception that, except 
that, were it not that, but for the fact that. 

1706 S. Crarke Let. to Dodwell (x71) 28 That there is no 
real difference..only that that which the Platonists call 
Mind (vous]..the Sacred Writers call [xvetua] Spirit. 197% 
T. Huw Sir W. Harrington (1797) UW. 137 Only that 
I know you don’t love bustle, I should wish you bere. 1804 
EvGenta pe Acton Tale without Title 1. 241 Something 
like a castle in miniature, only that its windows were modern. 
1845 M. J. Hicains Ess. (1875) 27, 1] would see and get it 
done at once, only that I am in doubt as to the best means, 

2. Except. Ovtly for, except for, but for, were if 
not for. Now only diaé. 

1gqo-1 Exyor fmage Gov. (1549) 40 Only by violence they 
coulde not be bronght tn theyr ietes. 1664 Pepys Diary 
22 Apr., My wife and I, in their coach to Hide Parke, where 
.-pleasant it was, only for the dust. 1668 /éid. 2a Aug., 
It is true..that onr whole Office will be turned out, only 
me. 1737 {5. Beaincton] G. di Lucca’s Ment. 295 The 
Project might easily take, only for the horrid Wickedness 
of the Fact. 2747. Mem, Nutrebian Crt. V. 38 Ridiculing 
all forms of worship. .only their owa, 1811 Ora & $ulie? 
1. 30 Only for my tea, I shonld have had the head-ache. 
1887 A. § Q. 7th Ser. IIL, sor For many years the following 
notice was painted up at Bolton railway station: ‘Do not 
cross the line only by the bridge’. x Poor Nellie 245 
Only for William, you would have died with her, George ! 

tb. Jn a elause; Except that, were it not that, 
bnt that. Ods. 

@1765 Mas. F. Suertpan Sidney Bidulph VV. 187 And 
only my uncle gee aliay is fonder of my sister than he is of 
me, my vanity would carry me away for want of a little 
ballast, @1774 Gotosm, tr. Scarron's Cont. Romance (1775) 
HI. 162 At length their passion became so violent, that only 
there was no bloodshed, Pyramns and Thisbe were nothing 
to them for affection and sincerity. x80aH. Maatin Helen 
of Glenross 11. 226 Only he is very melancholy, he would 
be agreeable. . 

C. Comb. Oxly-born, only-created, only-gotten ; 
also ONLY-BEGOTTEN. 

¢1410 Hoccteve Mother of God 115 By his sone oonly- 

eten [v. *. only gottin), 1608 Witter //erapla Exod. 126 

is first borne, which also may bee his only borne, 1833 
J. Wl. Newman Artans n., v. (1876) 227 The Arians. .explain 
the word only-begotten in the sense of only-created. 

Ornly-bego ten, a. Begotten as an only 
child; transl. L. ivigenitus, Gr. povoyerfs: in 
OE, dncenned, AXKENNED. 

1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 314 The only begotten sonne 
of god. 1526 TinvALe Yoku 1, 14 The glory off the only 
begotten sonne off the father, 1534 — /7/eé. xi.17 In fain 
Abraham offered vp Isaac, beinge his only begotten sonne. 
1833 J. HW. Newman Apzans 11. iii, (1876) 158 Scripture desic- 
nates Him as the only-begotten or the own Son of God. 


On lyfe, on-lyue, obs. forms of ALIVR. 
Onmeete, Onmerkit, Onmeuable: see Un-. 


ONOMASTIC. 


Onne: sce ONE ady. and prep. 

- Onne-, obs. var. UN- pref, as onue-wyse, wn- 
wise, etc, Onnente, obs. variant of ANENT pref, 

Onnet, variant of Un»it Oés., useless. 

Onnethe, -es, obs. ff. Unearu, -s, hardly. 

+ On-nevtherward, prep. Ols.rare—!, “In the 
bottom of. ‘ 

e1a00 Trin. Coll. Hont. 83 He ne feched noht be sore 
siches onnederward his heorte. : 

Onn3en, Onn3eness, early ME, (Onn.) ff. 
AGaAix, AGAINST, 

Onnobeley, Onnumerable, etc.: sce Ux-. 

Onnuy, obs. form of Annoy. 

Onocentaur (pnosenio1). ALthol, [ad. late 
L. ouocentaurus, a. Gr. dvoxéyravpos, f. bvos ass + 
névTaypos ingiee! A fabulous creature, a 
centaur wilh the body of an ass instead of that 
of a horse. 

{1398 Tearvisa Barth, De P. R. xvi, xxix. (MS. Bodl.) Ih 
280b/1 Onocentaurus.. is a beste wonderlich schape and .. 
gendred bitwene anasseanda bolle. /éid., But Phisiologus.. 
seip pat Onocentaurus is compowned of be schap of ay asse 
and of a man.] 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 95b, The Ono- 
centaure is a Beast monstrous, halfe a Bull & halfean Asse. 
160r Cnester Love's Mart., A Dialogue cxxxvii, The Ono- 
centaur is @ monstrous beast; Supposed halfe a man and 
halfe an asse. a1gxx Ken Zdmund Poet. Wks, 1721 II. 
107 Gigantick Onocentaurs there he found, The tallest he 
in chains of darkness bound, 1845 E. H. Noet Aichter's 
Flower Pieces 11. xv. 195 The tme difference between 
hippocentanrs and onocentaurs, ‘ * 

+ Ono'crotal. Os. In 4-7 in Latin form. 
[ad. L. onocrotalus, a. Gr. dvorpétados pelican, f. 
évos ass + xpdradvy rattle, clapper. Cf F. ono- 
crotale (13th c. in Godef.).] The pelican. - 

138a Wyeur ‘eg ii, 14 Onocratulus [.g/oss that is, a brid 
witha Jong bill Jyke a swan; 1611 cormorant; 2. V, pelican], 
and the yrchoun shuln dwelle in the threshefoldis therof, 
1609 Brae (Donay) Lev. xi. 18 Of birdes..which you must 
not eate..the swanne, and the onocratal. 1653 Urounart 
Kabelais 1. viii, A faire great blew feather, plucked from 
an Onocrotal. 1661 Brount Glossogr., Onocrotat, a Bird 
like a Swan, braying like an Ass ; thought to be a Bittonr. 

Onofrite (g'notrait), Afiz. [Named (1845) 
from Saa Onofre in Mexico, where found : see -ITE.] 
A sulpho-selenide of mercury occurring in lnstrous 
black masses. 

1849 J. Nicor Man. Min. 471 Onofrite .. occurs at St. 
Onofre in Mexico, with Mercury. 18ga Dana Min. 64. 

tOnology. Ods. rare—% [f. Gr. dvo-s ass + 
-Aoyia speech: prob. repr. a mod.L. *onologia.] 
Foolish talking ; braying. 

1674 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Onology, vain babling, 
talking like an Ass, 1678 Pritutrs (ed. 4) List Barbarons 
Words, Onologie, a talking like an Ass. . 

Onomamacnia. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. Gr. dvopa 
name + Mansa.] A mania or rage about a name 
or names, 

1854 W. Warerwoatu Eng. & Rome 120 Whilst the one- 
mamania lasted, bickerings and divisions endured. 

Onomancy (g:némensi), Also in Latin form 
onomantia, [Abhreviated form of OnostaTo- 
MANCY: = med.L. onomaniia, obs. It. onomantia 
(Florio), obs. F. ovomantie ‘divination by names’ 
(Cotgr.).] Divination from names or the letters 
of a name, as, the nnmber of vowels in a name, 
the sum of the numerical value of the letters, or 
the like, 


1603 Campen Nest. 35 The superstitions kinde of Divina- 
tion called Onomantia, condemned by the last generall 
Counsell, by which the Pithagoreans iudged the even 
number of vowells in names to signifie imperfections in the 
left sides of men, and the odde number in the right. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Onomancie (onomantia), divination by 
names, 1678 Pwituirs (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, 
Onomancy, a Divination by names, or rather a Divination 
by some observations about an Ass, the first should seem 
rather to be Onomomancy. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cyel,, Ono- 
maucy, or rather Onomamancy, the art of divining the good 
or evil fortune whicb shall befal a man, from the letters of 
his name. /éid., In strictness, onomancy should rather 
signify divination by asses ,.to signify divination by names, 
it should be onomatomancy, 1880 W. Jones Prec. Stones 
i. 5 zofe, The Rabbinical writers describe a system of ono. 
mancy,..termed Notaricon, in conjunction with lithomancy, 

Hence Onoma‘ntio, Onomarntical adjs., of or 
pertaining to onoinancy ; practising onomancy, 

1605 Campen Rem. 35 An Onomanticall or Name-wisard 
lew, 1656 Brount Géosségr., Onomantical, pertaining unto, 
or Slee in that kind of Divination by names. 1856 Wra- 
STER, Onomantic, 

Onomastic (gnome'stik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. 
ivopagtin-ds of or belonging to naming, f. dvo- 
paorés named, f. Bond tet to name. Cf, F. 
onimeinggse (¢ 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, Of, relating to, or connected with a 
name or names, or with the naming of something ; 
consisting of or dealing with names. 

1716 M, Davirs Aiken. Brit, LU. 242 That most August 
Assembly most awful (tho' but nominal and onomastick) 
Synod. 18s: Sir F. Patcrave Norn. & sing. J. 349 The 
nobles draw only from the most scanty: family onomastic 
nomenclatures. 1879 7¥2es 29 Aug., The Russian Grenadier 
regiment bearing the title of Frederick William J}1 .. when 
lately celebrating its onomastic festival was [etc]. 1880 
Contemp, Reo, Ang. 574 The system which rests on ono- 
mastic resemblances of a highly imaginative philology. 


ONOMASTICAL. 


b. Used in reference to the autograph subscrip- 
tion of a legal document (of which the body is in 
the handwiiting of another person); see quols. 

Ry Bentham an onowastic signaturo or subscription—the 
affixing of one’s name—was distinguished froin a aymébolic 
signature, effected bya sca/ or ark; both of these,as mere 
signatures, he distinguished from Aclograpé. Later writers 
appear to have mistaken his meaning. 

xBoz-ra HantuaM Kalion. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 11. 449 
Modes of authentication ab intra:—1. Se a. Signa- 
ture (onomastic or symbolic), _/é¢d. 46 Sigillation, a suc- 
cedaneum to (or rather mode of) onomastic signature. 1849 
W. M. Best 7veat. Princ. Evid. § 210 A document wholly 
in the handwriting of a party is said to be an autograph or 
holograph 3 where it is in the handwriting of another person 
and only signed by the party, the signature may be called 
*onomastic’, 1830 Burnt. Law Dict. § Gloss., Onomastic, 
a term sometimes applied to the signature of an instrument, 
where the body of it is in the handwriting of another person. 

B. sé. +1. A writer of an Onomasticon; a 
voeabularist, a lexicographer. Oés. 

1609 [Br. W. Bartow] Answ. Mameless Cath. 330 Let alt 
the Onomastiks, and Nomenclators, or Mathematicians, or 
Schoolemen be searched. 1716 M. Davirs Athen. Bril. UL. 
349 The tearned Lexicographer, Francis Pomey (who being 
a French-Man should understand the Nature and Names of 
Garlick and Shalot the best of any Onomasticks). 

+2. An assumed name. Oéds. nonce-use. 

1653 Manton Sywiectymauns Rediv. Pref, | suppose the 
reverend authors were willing to lie hid under this onomastic 
['Smectymauus ') partly that [etc]. 

t+ Onoma‘stical, 2. Oés. 
= ONOMASTIO a. 

1609 [Br. W. Bartow] Answ. Nameless Cath. 345 What is 
the name which the Onomasticall Censurer giueth vato this 
charge? 1715 M. Davies Athen, Bril. 1, Pref. 7 macpeets 
known to the learned, more hy their Onomastical Histor 
than by any use that can he made of them. 1726 /did, IT. 
To Rdr. 3 An Onomastical List of the Principal Authors. 

Onoma‘sticon. [a. Gr. édvopaarixdy (sc. 
BiBXlov) book of names, vocabulary: see Ono- 
mastio.) A vocabniary or alphabetic list of proper 
names, esp. of persons. Formerly used more 
widely of a vocabulary of names or nouns, or even 
of a general lexicon. 

Often used asa title of works of this nature, e.g. that of 
Jul. Pollux (180-238) which was a vocahulary arranged 
according to suhjects and not alphabetically: cf. the Lat.- 
Eng. Voatinale, and similar works of the 15th c., reprinted 
hy Wright-Willcker. 

1710 W. Home Sacr. Suecess. me What we find in atl 
Thesaurus’s, Lexicons, Glossaries, Onomasticons, etc, 1716 
M. Davies Athens. Bril. 1.3 To make use of the Ono- 
masticons, publish’d by those fearned Protestant Lexico- 
graphers, goieonens, . Scapula, Scrivelins and Passorius. 
1877 Smitn & Waca Dict, Chr. Biog. Pref. 10 The intention 
was entertained of exhibiting a complete Onomasticon of 
the Christian World for the first eight centuries. 18: 
Conner Tentwork Pad. 11.136 The distance..is not muc 
greater than that given by the Onomasticon for Lachish. 
1889 Ch. Q. Kev. XXVII. 308 The heading Joannes.. 
[exemplifies] the fulness of this dictionary [Christian Bio- 
graphy] as an Onomasticon, there being no fewer than 595 
separate entries under it. 

mnomate:chny. rare—°. [irreg. for onomato- 
techny, {. ONOMATO- + Gr, -rexvia f. réxvn art.) 

1730-6 Baizev (folio) Pref, Ononratechny..the Art of 
Prognosticating from the Letters of a Person's Name. 1846 
in Worcestea. And in mod. Dicts, . 

Ono'mato-, =Gr, dvoparo-, combining form of 
évopa, dvdpar-osname : the first element of nnmerons 
derivatives: see below. Ono:matoma‘nia /a/h. 
[Gr. pavia madness], ‘morbid dread of some word, 
intense mental anguish at the inability to recall 
some word or fo name a thing’ Ce. Soc. Lex. 
1892). Ono-matopla:sm [Gr. mAdoya form], a 
word formed by onomatopccia. 

Onomatologist. [f. as next + -1st.] One 
versed in onomatology. 

3695 J. Eowarns Perfect. Script. 236 Dr. Skinner, a great 
ounomatologist. 22843 Soutuey Doctor clxxvi. V1. 70 What 
would our onomatologist have said if he had learned toread 
these words? 1847 WeasTEx, Oncmatologist, one conversant 
with onomatology. " Pe 

Onomatology (onpmaty'lédzi). rare. [mod. 
f. Gr. type *svoparodoyia, {. dvopatoddyos word- 
gathering: cf. F. osomatologie (Littré).] The 
science of the formation of names or terms; ter- 
minology. 1847 in WensTER; in mod. Dicts, 

+Onomatoma:ncy,. 04s. [ad. med.L. ono- 
matomaniia, ¥. onomatomancie (Rabelais 16th c.); 
see ONoMATO- and -MaNcy.] Divination by names 
or the letters of a name. 

1658 Gavie Magas(rom. 163 Onomatomancy, [divining] by 
names. a1693 Urquuart Xadslais ut xxv, Have ot a 
mind ,.to have the truth of the matter yet more fully and 
amply disclosed unto you..by onomatomancy? How do 
they callthee? 1727 [see Onomancy]. 

Ono-matop, -ope (ong'mitgp, -toxp). [Abbre- 
viated from next.] A word formed by onomatopeia. 

1828 In Wenster, 1862 M. Horxis ¢/await 70 The 
chances of selection in the case of onomatopes would be 
still greater, 1874 Gonprs-Liancovar & Pixcott (tt/e) 

Primitive and Universal Laws of the Formation, and 
Development, of Language, founded on the natural basis of 
QOnomatops. 1890 O. Crawrurn Reund the Calendar 176 
Names that are not mere onomatopes, like cuckoo or peewit. 

| Onomatoperia (ong:mitopi-y3, pndmi-), [a. 
L. onomatopata, a. Gr. dvopatomotia the making of 

Vou. VII. 


(f as prec, + -AL.] 
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words, f, dvoparowads making or coining a name, 
f. ONOMATO- + -wo1os making.) 

1, The formation of a name or word by an imita- 

lion of the sound associated with the thing or 
action designated ; this poner asa force in the 
formation of words in a language ; echoism. 
_ 1577. Pracuam Gard. Eloguence, Onomatopeia, when we 
invent, devise, fayne, and make a name intimating the sonnd 
of that it signifieth, as hurlyburty, for an uprore and 
tumultuous stirre. 1589 nna Eng, Poesie mu xvili.). 
(Arb.) 192 Onomatopeia, or the New namer. 1657 J. Suivit 
Afyst, Rhet. 72 Onomatopeia.. Vominis seu nominnon fictio, 
the feigning of a name or names. 1729-41 Cuamarra Cycl, 
s.v. The surest etymologies are those deduced from the 
onomatopoeia, 1852 H. Spencer PAilos. Style Ess, 1891 I. 
338 That frequent cause of strength in Saxon and other 
primitive words—their onomatopocia, 1861 Max MUtrer 
Set. Lang. 346 If this principle of onomatopoieia is oe, 
anywhere it would be in the names of animals, 1870 Luanock 
Orig. Civilis, ix. (1875) 410 Without..supposing..that all 
our root-words have originated from onomatopeia. 

b. A word formed by this process; 4 word 
imitating the sound of the thing or action which 
it signifies. 

3842 Baanne Dict, Set., Lit, etc, Onomatopaia..a word 
expressing hy its sound the thing represented, 184g SToopaar 
Gram, in Encyel. Metrop. 1. 179/1 Hout! seems to be an 
onomatopoeia of the same nature as the English verh, to 
hoot. 1875 Wuitnev Life Lang, vii. 120 We calt such 
words ‘onomatopceias’, literalty ‘name-makings ', because 
the Greeks did so, 

2. Xhetoric. The use of naturally suggestive 
words, sentences, and forms for rhetorical effect. 

1860 Tennyson in Afesn. (1897) IL 519 A good Instance of 
onomatoperia in ‘ Paradise Lost '(Bk. I. 879) ‘On a sudden 
open iy With impetuons recoil and jarring sound The 
trfernal doors, and on their hinges grate Harsh thunder, 
thatthe lowest bottom shook Of Erebus‘. 1895 Mas. Pursues 
Chap. fr. Life iii. 48 As much taken aback as if he had 
found a tribe of Cherokees studying onomatopoeia in English 
verse, 

Hence Ono-matope‘ial a., of or pertaining to 
(thetorical) onomatopceia; Ono:matope ian z., 
onomatopceic; sé, an onomatope; +Ono:mato- 
porious a. Obs. rare (see quot.). 

1880 Academy 28 Feb, 153/1 The technique of such work 
is irreproachable ; the onomatopoeial sense of sound is most 
discriminative. 1860 Faarar Orig. Lang. 108 An ono- 


matopeian which ave rise to alarge number of cognate | 


words in the Indo-European languages. 1867 A thenawen 
12 Jan, 58 In other instances the onomatoporian word isa verb 
in the one country and anoun In the other; thus the turkey 
which gobbles in England is a buhbly in Scotland. 1661 
Biount ae ed pertaining to the Figure Onomato- 
peria, which is a faining a name from any kind of sound. 

Onomatopoic (ong:mitoprik), 2. [f. Gr. 
évoparowot-ds; see prec. and -10; cf. F. onomatopé- 
rque (Littré).] Of, pertaining to or characterized 
by onomalopeeia, esp, as applied to the origin of 
names or words; imitative in sound; echoic. 

1860 Faarag Orig. Lang. i. 18 It originated from the 
onomatoporic character of a large part of all language. a 
Dasent Fest & Earnest (1873) U1. 69 What has been call 
that 'Bow-wow' theory of language, which would make 
everything ' onomatopaic’. 1875 Watney Lie Lang. xiv. 
dea Were the onomatoperic or imitative element is most 
conspicuous, 188: Cornk. Afag. July 04, Lines containing 
two of the finest onomatopocic effects in our language, 
'T heard the ripple washing in the reeds And the wild water 
lapping on the crag’. 

gS Ono:matope@ ical a., Onomatope@ ically adv. 

1880 Acadenty 28 Feb. 153/3 The onomatopocical sense of 
sound is most discriminative. 

tOno:matopoé'sis (-po,'sis). Also -poiesis. 
(mod. a. Gr, dvoparomoinas the making of a name, 
f. évoparono€é-ew to make or coin names.] The 
naming of a thing, etc. from the sound associated 
with it; onomatopoeia. , >. 

1864 Max MUuter Sct. Lang. Ser. 11. (1868) ii, 63 This is 
one of the secrets of onomato is, or name-poetry, that 
each name should express, not the most important or specific 

uality, hut that which strikes our fancy. Pooled tr. Don 

Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 586 It is also certain that speech 
is learned only hy onomatopotsis. 

Ono-matoposesy, «7c. Anglicized form of prec. 

1885 W. Sriaune tr, Landois’ Hum, re 705 The 
imitation of sounds hy the organs of speech, constituting 
onomatopoesy [Ger. oxontatopoesis), e. g., the hissing of a 
stream, the roll of thunder. .etc, 

Onomatopoetic (ong-mito,pojetik), a. [f. Gr. 
évoparomoinas, after foctic.] = ONOMATOP@IO, 

1848 Craic, Onomatopoetic, farmed to resemhle the sound 
of the thing signified. 1860 Farraa Orig. Lang. (1865) 17 
Are not children invariably onomatopoctic? 1863 R. F. 
Bouaton Adcokwta 1.100 The horn and the tomtom ¢. ex- 

ress to them a great complication of ideas hy onomatopoctic 
Teemwtke. 1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 177 An onomatopoietic exe 
planation, " 

Ono:matopoetically, adv. [f. prec.: see 
-ICALLY.] In accordance with onomatopoesis ; by 
an onomatopoetic process; onomalo ically, 

1866 V. § Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 497/1 An un root, onomnto- 
poetically imitating the sound of beating or striking. 1882 
Alanchester City News 18 Feb. a/: The huzzing of insects, 
the twittering of hirds..and the hum.drum o' towns.,.alt 
contribute their quota to the onomatopoetically named 
phenomenon, : 

+Onomatopy. Obs. [f. L. onomatopeia or F. 
onomatopée (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] = ONnoma- 
TOPGIA. 


| to Opry, 


ONSENE. 


1658 Pritises, Onomatopy [edd. 16; , the faini: 
of a name, fromany kind ran is Sea icining 
from the sounding of bom. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. Pf 
III, 219 The word sic is commonly supposed to be an 
onomatopy, or a sound expressive of the action it imports, 

Onomatous (ongmites), a. [f. Gr. dvépar- 
(Oxosaro-) +-ous.] Bearing the (writer's) name. 

1869 Spectafor 1 May 539 In very many cases we should 
asarule prefer the anonymous to the onomatous mode of 
addressing the public. 

+Onomomancy. 06s. rare~*. Also onoma-. 
= ONOMANOY: see quots. 1678 and 1727-41 sv. 

Onomously, adv, rare. [f. *onomous (= 
OxyMoug) adj. + -Ly?.] With the name given or 
stated; by name. 

1800 W. Tayiox in Rohberds Afem. I. 346 The impropriety 
of using author's names in public journals, when speaking 
of writings not onomously claim: 

Onon(e, onoon, obs. forms of ANon. 

Onond(o, onont, obs. variantsof ANENT prep. 

tOno-pen, v. Os. [f£ On-12 + OE. ofenian 
trans, To open np, explain, 

e300 Trin, Coll, {lom. a17 \ch ne mai ne ich ne can posse 
on openi, /dfd. 219 And nube higinne on opini. 

Onor, onour, -able, etc., obs. ff, Honour, etc. 

+ Ono:rn, v. Ots. Also onourn. Variant of 
ANORN, to deck, adorn. 

1432-50 tr. Afigden (Rolls) I. 217 An howse consecrate 
onornede allemoste allo with golde and fous stones. 
7éid. U1. 457 Oure women be not onournede that thei may 

pleasante to man. sg45 St. Pagers Hen. VIII, X. 681 

This was in effecte his matier, which he onorned with a gret 
circumstaunce of wordes. 

Onourment, var. Hoxourment Oés., omament. 

Onoy, Onoynt, obs. ff. Annoy, ANoInT. 

Onpacient, Onperfect, Onpossibill, On- 
quart, Onquemable, Onquiet, ete.: see Un- 

Onqwelm: see ONWHELM. 

+ Onran, pa.t. of *on(h)rinz, with changed 
particle, for a(h)rine or at(h)rine lo touch. 

a1300 Cursor MM. 21547 Wit niper tre be cors on-ran, Bot 
allwais lai it std as stan, 

Onrebut, Onreuli, Onright, etc. : see Un-, 

+t Onre‘se, v. Obs. [OE. onresan, f. On-11 

+ résan to rush: see RESE v.]  in/r. with on or 
ia: To rash, make an onset. 

€825 Vesp. Psalter \Wiii. 4 Onraesdunin mec stronge. [bid, 
Ixi, 4 Hu longe onresad ze on men? a@ 1300 £. E. Psalter 
Iviil. 4 In me on-reseden stalworth pat ware. Jéid. Ixi. 4 Til 
pat ye on-rese in man swa Yhe al unto yhe sla. 

+ Onri‘se, v. Obs. [OE. onrlsan,f. On-1 1 + 
risan to Risz.] intr. To rise up (agarnst). 

esooo Aiirric Deut, xxzi. 17 And min yrre onrist onzen 
hig on bam daze. ¢1290 Gen. § Ex. 1936 Hate hem on 
ros, in herte numen; Swile nid & hate ros hem on, He 
tedden alle him for to slon. 

Onrush (gnrof). [f.On-1 44 Rusu sé] The 
act of rushing on; impetuous onward movement. 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 179/a Another hurrah and 
onrush made the enemy throw down their arms, 1856 Mas. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh 1 970 Ia that first onrush of life's 
chariot-wheels. 1891 G. F. x Guesie tr, Fouard's Christ 
the Son of God \, 27a The ihishiy on-rush of the waters. 

O-nru:shing, a. [Ox-!3.] That rushes on. 

1846 Hanz JMisszon Com. (1850) 14§ The onrushing waves 
of the world. 1693 Chicago Advance 2 Mar., The great 
on-rushing train of God's kingdom. 

Ons, obs. form of Oncr. Onsaddle, On- 
satisfeit, Onsavoury, etc.: see Un-. 

+tOnsand. Os. [f OE. onsond-e, f.On-11 + 
sand(e, sond(e, sending: see SoND(E; app. orig. 
transl. L. tvzzissro.] Something sent or inflicted 
(by God) upon the people; a visitatlon. 

Bas Vesp. Psalter Ixxviili). 49 Onsonde dorh englas ytie. 
1300 Cursor Al. 5915 Pan on-tandes he on him send. /éid, 
6009 Pan sent drightin be sext on-sand pe fals pharaon to 
faand. 

+Onsaw. Oés. [late OE. onsagu, f. Ox-11 + 
sagu, saying, Saw.) A charge against 9 person, an 
accusation ; reproach, opprobrious language. 

£1000 Ags. Goss. Matt. xxvi. 60 Pa da manega mid leasum 
onsagum [c 1160 //aftou Gosf. on-sxgen] zenealhton, ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 2045 Or for misdede, or for on-sajen, dor woren 
to dat areas oranen, a@1300 Curzor AM, 19428 (Edin.) Fals 
it was, al pair onsaw [».77, onsau, onsagh}, @ 1350 loid. 
19422 (Gott) Queber es pis soth or vnsan, 
+Onsay. Obs. rare, [On-14.] The saying 
of ‘On1’; the signal to start. 

1573 Wetw Cxstone u. ii. Ciij, First came Newcustome, and 
hee gaue the onsay; And sithens, thinges haue gone worse 
euery day. 1 

+ Onseek, v. Obs. [OE onsécan, f. Ox-1 1+ 
sécan to seek.] . 

1. trans. To seek or require something of (a per- 
son), (Only in OE.) 

a8oo CynewtLr Fuliana 679 Par .xxx. wees and feowere 
enc feores onsohte burh wezes wylm wigena cynnes, 

2, To attack. : 
¢ 1205 Lav. 5657 Heo wenden to beon sikere Peo Belin heom 
on sohte, /i rh 36254 3if me on-sohte him. ¢ 1290 Gen, ¢ 
Ex, 85: Fowre on-seken and fifue weren, Oc de fowre de 
fine deren, 

Onsoker, Onsely, Onsensible, etc. : see Un-. 

+Onsene, Obs. (OE. an-, pnston, WS. ansten, 
-syn, fem. = OS. ansiun, OUG. anasiuni (MHG. 
ansinne), neuter:-OTeut. *anasiunjo™, f. _ 

1 


ONSET. 


On1 1 + *sinzi-z, Goth. sizns, OS. steer fem., 
sight, from ablaut-series seAz-, segiu-, sew-, in *seh- 
wan, OE. séon to Sex. Cf. Ger. ansehen, ansicht.] 
a, Countenance, face. b. Look, aspect,appearance. 

¢897 K, Aiurrep Gregory's J’ast. li. 395 Dyses middan- 
neces ansien ofergeed. ¢ x000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii, 2 His 
ansyn scean swa swa sunne [cggo Lind. onsione; ¢ 1160 
Hatt, ansiene]. bid, doe vii. Se Ne deme ge be ansyne 
ac demad rihtne dom [egso Lind, onsiones ¢1160 Hatt. 
ansyene]. a 1240 Ureisun in Coit. Hom, 191 Murie dreamed 
engles ivontiucn onsene, a1aso Owl & Night. 1704 Vor 
nis of ow non so kene, That durre abide mine onsene. 

Onset (ynset), 6.1 [f. On-1 4 + Ser s4.] 

1, An act of setting on or attacking (an enemy); 
an attack, assault. + Zo give che auset, to make 
an attack, or to commence the attack ae). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 195 And in the feild syne 
aeittns newonset. 1631 Goucr God's Arrows ut. § 4. ad 
The Philistines came up..to prevent David hy giving the 
first on-set, and beginning warre. 1715-20 Pore /liad xvi, 

49 He..thrice three heroes at each onset slew. 1855 

JacauLay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 279 These troops had to bear 
the first brunt of the onset. 

b. (Withont article.) Attack, assault. . 

1667 Mirron PZ. 1. Fy Achiev'd By sudden onset. 1791 
Cowper fliad vin. 616 At their ships Give them brisk onset. 
1871 R, Extis Cafulfus \xiv. 339 A son.. whose hack no foe, 
whose frant each knoweth in onset. E 

c. fig. An attack, as of an opponent in argu- 


ment, etc., of calamity or disease. 

¢xs86 C'rrss Pemanoxe Px, cxxvi. ili, Whose fearelesse 
foote to hide Thy onsett taricth, 1613 Puzenas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 374 Other tahles set with wine, in which they gave a 
new onset, as. a fresh enemy. 1789 W. Buenan Dom. fed. 
(1790) 541 Previous to the onset of a fever, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) 1. 474 His argument could not sustain the first 
onset of yours, — oe: 

2. The action, or an act, of beginning some 
operation; beginning, commencement, start. + 70 
give the onset, to make a beginning, to start (0ds.). 

1561 T, Hoay tr. Castiglione's Courtier 1. B, 1. .must give 
the onsett in oure pen aes this night 1625 Bacon £8. 
Delays (Arb.) 525 There is surely no greater Wisedome, then 
well to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things. 1647 
Farwncoon Sera. iti. 46 They had made a fair onset in 
Christianity, ..they were forward ia their way. 1860 HoLLaxo 
Atiss Gilbert xxi. 392 She kissed her a dozen times at the 
first onset, and called her dear heart. 

{ 3. (See quot.) 

1755 Jounson, Onse/..2. ‘Something added by way of 
ornamental appendage. This sense, says Nicholson, is still 
retained in Northumberland, where onse# means a tuft? (No 
such sense in Northumbld. Glossary. As Todd notes, the 
quot. cited by J. does not belong to this sense, hut to 2.] 

Onset (p'nset), 54.2 ° Sc. and north. dial. [. 
On-1 4+ ?Sxr sé.: cf. OE. set seat, place of aitting 
or settling, stall, stable, or fold for beasts, ge-se/e 
dwelling, habitation. The primary sense may 
have been ‘ dwelling-place ov the farm or land’.] 
A farm-house, with its outhouses; a farmstead. 
Cf. Onstzap. 

1935 Sc. Acts Fas. V (197) §9 That everie man,,cause 
everie tennent of their landes, that hes the same in tnek and 
assedation, to plant vpon their on-set yeirly for everie marke 
land, ane tree. 1641 Se. Acts Chas, J (1814) V. 637 All 
and haill the .. landis of Ravelrig, with houssis, biggingis, 
yairdis, orchairdis, toftis, croftis, onsettis, outsettis [ete.]. 
2735 Ramsay Gent. Sheph, wv. i. Prol., The scene describ'd 
in former page, Glaud's onset. 1802 Anorrson Cumbld, 
Ball. 36 That aw our heale onset wad be ina lowe. 1835 
Brockett N.C. Gloss., Onset, a dwelling house and out. 
buildings. 

+ Onse't, v. Obs. [f. On-12 + Serv] srans. 
To make an onset upon; to set upon, attack. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 17b, This for a while was hotely 
onsetted and a reasonahle price offered, but (vpon what 
ground I know not) soone cooled againe. 1648 ier 
Pref. to Shute's Sarah & Hagar Aijh, A feast where I am 

. doubtful which dish to on-set; where to begin of him. 

Onset, obs. form of Unser. 

Onsetter (p:nse:taz), [On-1 4.] 

+1. One who sets on, or urges on; aninciter. Os. 
_ 1549 Coverpate, ete. ras. Par. 1 Peter 7 Playng the 
intercessour and not the on settour. 1600 Se. Acts Fas. VI 
(1814) 240 Persones makeris of the saidis tuilyeis and com- 
hattis, eftir dew tryell that they war the first onsettaris .. 
sall be..apprehendit. 1619 W. Scraten Exg.1 Thess. (1630) 
179 Let vs.. beware how we become on-setters to prophane- 
nesse, 1641 Eant. Mono. tr. Biondt's Civil Warres 1. 47 
The King.. knowing that Clemencie and Grace would more 
redound to his glory, then .. to make himselfe bee beleeved 
their on-setter, appeased them; pardoning all of them. 

2. One who makes an onset; an assailant. arch, 

1996 Darrvmpce tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot, x. 332 Tha wat not 
the first onsetteris, 1870 Moaeis Zarthly Par, V1. m1. s00 
Until the first, From midst the knot of those onsetters burst. 

3. Coal-mining, A workman who pnts the corves 
or tubs into the cage at the bottom of the shaft; 

= hanger-on (HANGER 2 5 c), 

1789 Branp frst, Newcastle 11. 682 It is the onsetter’s 
husiness to hang on the corves upon the rope to be drawn 
a the shaft, x W. W. Smyti Coal §& Coal-mining 151 

eeping the total weight so moderate that..the onsetter 
and banksmen can easily handle and run the tubs on the 
iron plates at_the bottom and top of the shaft. 1883 
Athenzum 20 Jan. 92/1 At present the light is only down 
to the onsetter’s cabin. 

So O'nse:tting vé/, sé., ta. the action of placing 

_ or fixing on (ods.); b. setting on, incitement; an 
attack, assault (0d5.); Onsetting Af/. a., attacking, 
assailing, 


‘stood single-han: 


130 


asox in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. 11.115 For..new girths set 
on the powdir barrelis, and for onsetting of thaim. 1541 
Aberdeen Reg. XVM. (Jam), He hes maid diuerss on. 
settingis & prouocaciounis on hym. 1619 W. ScLaTEK 
Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 179 All the sinnes that hy his on-setting 
and occasion haue beene committed. 1892 
Sword, ete. Rhymes xxi. 2 The roar of onsettiog waves. 

On shore, on-shore, adv. phr. (adj.) Nant. 
{f. On prep. + SHorg sé. Cf. IN snore] 

1, adv. phr. (on share). &. To or on to the 
shore; = ASHOREI. b. On the shore. 

See On prep, and Suoar, . ; 

2. attrib. or adj.(a'n-shore), Directed or moving 
towards the shore. 

1875 Beoroap Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi..a17 Wind blowing 
a hard on-shore gale. 188% NaaEes Seamanship 258. 

On side, p47. In Football, Hockey, etc., One’s 
proper side; the opposite of OFF SIDE, q. Vv. 

18 ..Rughy School Football Rules & 5 in Football Ann. 
(1871), A player is on side when the ball has been (kicked, 
touched) or run with (5 yards) by any player of the opposite 
side. 1891 Kughy Union Rules $73 in Football Ann, 
Every player when off-side is out of the game and shall not 
touch the ball..until he is xgain on side. 

Onsight (p:nssit). rare. [f. ON adv. + Sicut, 
after ¢usight.] The action or faculty of looking 
onward or forward into the future. 

ri ds J. W. Waarer L’Envoy to Southey's Commi. 
Bk . 724 Such was the continued onsight of Southey. 
1869 Mas. Waitwey //itherto xi, 136 She was quick to see, 
not only into things, hut on to what they were to be;.. to 
put her faculty intoa single word. .you would call it onsight. 

Onsighty, Onsilly, Onslain, etc. : see Un-. 

Onslaught (p'nsigt). Forms: 7 anslaight, 
onslat(t, onslought, anslacht, 7, 9 onalaught. 
[Appears first early in 17th c., when also it has 
the forms avslaight, anslacht, and is termed by 
Phillips ‘Dutch’; but the nearest Dutch word, 
aanslag, Ger. anschlag striking at, attempt, does 
not quite yield the required form. On the other 
hand, the ME. word slaht, slaught, sleight 


‘slaughter’ appears to have become obs. ¢ 1400. 

Perh, it represents the Du. or Ger. word, modified after 
Eng. nouns of action such as draught. Cf. the following ine 
stances, whieh in senseclosely a peek the continental words: 
1637 Monro L£xfed. nu. 52 The Swedens disappointed of 
thetr onslaught, retired after his Majestic 10 their Leaguer, 
. having put a terror in the enemies Armie, hy this defeat. 
1683 Siz ip Turnen Pallas Armata 176 The noise of them 
(bandeliers] betray those who carry them in all Surprizals, 
Anslachts, and sudden enterprizes.] 

Onset, attack; esp. a vigorous or destructive 
assault or attack. 

as not used in the 18th c.: cited hy J. only from 
Hudibras, and hy Todd 1818 said to be ‘not in use’, 
Used in 19th ¢. by Scott, and now common.) 

a oi 2 LETCHER Jf. Thomas u. ii. (1639) Diijh, 1 doe 
remember yet that anslaight, thou wast beaten, And fledst. 
1652 News fr. Lowe-Countr. 4 What Skermish, Battell 
Onslat, Fight. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 19 The severall 
duels, onslaughts, stormes, and military performances. 1663 
Butcer Amd... tik a Which was best, By Siege or On- 
slaught, to invest The Enemy. 1678 Pxituirs (ed. 4), 
Onslought (Dutch), a storming, or fierce assault upon any 
place. 1828 Scorr /. Jf, Perth vii, For witnesses to the 
onslaught. 1847 Lewes Ais/. PAtlos. (1867) 1. 358 The 
Sceptics had made an irresistible onslaught upon the two 
fortresses of Perception and Reason, 1859 in Trevelyan 
Macaulay (1876) 11, viii. 54 The fierce cae ab upon that 
Government. wk Mot.ey Barneveld 1. Pref. 7 Had with- 

led the onslaughis of Spain. 
+Onslay’, v. Obs. Pa.t. onslo3, -slow. [ft 
On-1 24S tay.) zztr. To strike on, make assault. 
, ¢120g Lay. 1529 To gadere heo comen; Hardliche heo 
on-slozen, did. 1739 And grundliche on-slowen, /did. 
“re And mid mzine on-slojen (¢ 1275 on-slowe). 

+ Onslicde, v. Ods. rare. [f. On- 3 + SLIDE z,] 
intr. ?To slide open; to untold, open. 

13.. E. E. Ait. P. B. 77 Of bollez as blwe as ble of ynde, 
As bornyst syluer pe lef onslydez, 

Onsned, Onsonsy, Onsort, Onspoken, 
Onspotted, etc.: see Un-. 

Onsse, obs. form, Onst, dial. form, of OxcE. 

Onstable, Onsteadfast, etc.: see Un-. 

Onstand (gnstend). Oés. or dial, [f. On-14 
+ Stanp sé.) (See quots.) : 

1788 W. Marsuat. Yorksh. Gloss., Owsiand, the rent 
paid hy the outgoing to the incoming tenant for such land 
as the former has rightfully cropped before his leaving the 
farm, 1812 Lp, Ectensonoucu in-East Xeforts XVI. 118 
The oueeing tenant being bound by his covenant not to 
carry away the dung, ..but to sell it to the incoming tenant 
for a price to be ascertained in a certain manner, the effect 
of the covenant is that he must in the mean time have a rlght 
of on-stand on the farm for it. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Onstand, 
that which the outgoing occupier of a farm leaves on the 
land for the incoming tenant, as manure, straw, etc. 1898 
Bouvier's Law Dict, 11. 547. 

So Onsta:nding, the occupation of Jand for 
a time by the crops, etc. of the outgoing tenant. 

1969 Elvington Inclos. Act 12 The ancient owners .. shall 


pay to the new proprietors... for the onstanding thereof 
li.e. crops}. ‘ 


Onstead (pnstéd). Sc. and worth. dial. [f. ON- 
+ STEAD, place, station, place of occnpation. Cf. 
Onset sb.#, which was app. in earlier nse.) A farm- 
house with its attached stables, cowsheds, and other 
offices, a farmstead; now sometimes sfec. the 
offices, as distinct from the farmer’s house. 


ENLEY Song of 


ON TO. 


1735 Pexnecumk Tweeddale 25 All the Onsteads upon this 
Water are in the Parish of Lyne. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Onstead, a single farm-house. N. | 1816 Scott B/. Dwarf 
xviii, He .. huilt in its stead a high narrow ‘ onstead’ of 
three stories, with a chimney at each end. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss. Onstead, Onstid, the buildings on a farm— 
a station or stay near the house for cattle or stacks, 1834 
Cunnincnam Life Burns (1850) 80/1 Burns .. undertook .. 
to build a complete farm onstead, consisting of dwelling- 
house, barn, byre, stahle and sheds. 1853 G. Jonnxston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord.\. 95 A pleasant onstead with a good 
farm-house roofed with slates, with houses for servants, with 
stables and byres. 1855 Rosinson WAitby Gloss., Onestead, 
a single farm-house, i 

+ Onste'll, v. Obs.rare, Pa. t. onstalds. (OE. 
oustellan, f. On-1 1 + sigan to place.) strazs. 
To institute, establish, impose. 

971 Blicki. Hom. 33 Mid his gepylde he us bysene onstealde. 
exa0g Lay. 7132 Hire nome. . Pe me zrst hir’ on-stalde. 

Onsterit, Onsure, Onsweet, etc.: see UN-. 

Onswere, obs. form of ANSWER, 

Ontald, Ontawght, Ontellable, etc.: see 
Un-. Onteindit: see UNTEINDED, untithed. 

+On-te'lye, v. Obs. [f. On- (?)+OK than: 
see TILL v.] ¢rans. To labour for, earn by labonr. 

13.. Chron. R. Glouc, (Rolls) 944 Pat we mizte hiswinke 
[v.77. ofswynke, tylly, on telze] oure mete and libbe bi oure 
swenche, 

+Ontend, vw Ols. (OE. ontendan, {. ON-11 
+ *tendan, ME. tenden, TEND, = Goth. tandjan 
tokindle.] éans. To kindle, inflame (474. and Py 

.¢890 Laws of Atlfred c 27 zif fyr sie ontended ryht to 

nenne, ¢ 1000 AitFaie Zfonz. 1. 240 Sume he [se deofol] 
ontent to gytsunge. axaas Ancr. R. 404 pet sehal..onten- 
den pis fur agean pe brune of sunne. a1240 Ureisun in 
Lamb, Hom. 185 Ontend me wip be blase of pi leitinde lone. 

Ontful, var. ONDFUL, malicions, envious. 

Onthankful, Onthrift, Ontill, etc.: see Un-. 

Onther, obs, form of Unpner. 

+ Ontinkel, 2. Oés. rave. [Derivation obscure : 

Possibly repr. an OF, "ondpyncol, f, on(d)-, and- (On-*)}+ 
*Byncol ‘characterized by seeming’, f. Jyncan to seem, 
appear, look like.) x 

Resembling, looking like. 

@ 1300 Cursor ST, 12675 (Cott.) Dis iacob..lesu broper cald 
was RomOniniel was Ban {Gétz, ontinkel till him was] wit 
faciun. /did. 21132 (Cott.) Men cald him [lacoh] vr lauerd 
hroper, Pai war ontinkel an and oper [Zdin. ontinkil babe 
til opir; Géz#, ontinkil aiper til oper; as/ aiper sib tille 
ober: Z7in. likely eiper to oper.) 

On to, onto (gntw), prep. [The adv. ON + 
the prep. To, used to express the notion conveyed 
in OE. by on prep. with the accnsative, and often 
in ME. and mod.Eng, by on with simple objective 
(Ow prep. B.), so as to remove the ambiguity of on, 
ufon, after certain verbs, e.g. ‘to jump on deck’, 
On to thns has the same relation to o# that rv¢o 
has to7z. But while tv zo, into, was in use already 
by goo, the need for o# ¢o, enfo appears not to 
have been felt before the 16th c., while its written 
recognition as a combination is still quite recent 
and limited, Yet, in the sense in which it corre- 
‘sponds to zo, onto is in speech a réal compound, 
the 2 being shortcned by its rapid passage into the 
allied mute ¢, while in an ¢o, as two words, the # is 
long and does not glide into the 4, But by most 
writers 07 to is avoided, or used only when am- 
biguity cannot be otherwise avoided (cf. quots, 
1777, 1837, 1863, 1870, 1873, 1881). 

Ox fo, onto, in this sense, must be carefully distinguished, 
first, from a ME. onfo, a frequent scribal variant of xato; 
and, secondly, from modern instances in which o#, as the 
extension of a vb, is followed by ¢o as a separate word, e.g. 
to walk on to the next station, to ow on to the sea, to 
hang on to a party, to dad om to another point; a ship 
kes broadside on to the waves. Here the two words are no 
more connected than in “fp 40, down to, ont to, away to, 
back to, home to, Some who write or print onto have care- 
Jessly misused it in such connexions.] . 

To a position on or upon (or one that is expressed 


by these preps.). a. Written ov to. 

158: Ricn Farew. (1846) 7, | haue stept on to the stage .. 
contented to plaie a part. ~1 WV. Husaarp Narrative 
(186s) I. 227 Another mortally wounded, got on to an 
Island in the River. ¢1681 Hiexerincit, 7rinemer ii, 
Wks, 1716 I. 367 Now that I have got you on to my own 
ground, 1777-8 Miss C. A. Burnev in Afme. D'Arblay's 
Early Diary (1889) 11. 287 Mr. Suard tumbled on to the 
sopha direetly, Mr. Thrale on toa chair. 1778 M. Cutie 
in Lise, Yruds. & Corr. (1888) 1. 66 This morning I crossed 
on to Rhode Island. 1837 Dickens Pickzw, ii, Assisting 
Mr. Pickwick on to the roof. 1863 Gro. Evior Ronrola 
Ixviii, She jumped on to the beach. 1864 Dasent Jes? 
§& Earnest (1873) I. 75 They are..stowly lowered, not right 
on to the heads of i slumbering gannets, but a little on 
one side. 1870 H, Maupstey Body & Mind 13 If laid on 
its back, it struggles on to its legs again, 1871 Moartay 
Crit, Misc, 219 His epithet .. shoots like a sunbeam on to 
the matter, 1871 L. Sreruen Playgr. Fur. Dropping 
on to your knees on an ice staircase. 1873 Miss TuackEnay 
Wes. (1891) I. 70 Jum out of window on to the water- 
butt. 188x Tennyson Cu 1. il. stage direct., Comes forward | 
on to step, by tripod. 1888 Mas, H. Warp &. Zlsmere 
xviii. 11. tos He suhsided on to the music-bench obediently. 
1895 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 156/2 Two vessels. drifted 
through the violence of a storm on to the toe of a hreakwater. 

8. Written ovzo. 

(Several early instances of this cited by Pickering, Bartlett, 
ete., have on examination proved to be erroneous, the 
originals having on ¢e, in two words.) 


ONTO.-. 


1819 Keats Othe v. iv. (Poems, ed. Forman 1901), Please 
yor walk forth Onto [cd. 1876 Upon] the Terrace. a 1825 
Poaay Moc. E. Anglia Introd. 155 For the preposition #fon, 
when it signifies motion to, we use on/o (why not as good 

as infa?). Ex. ‘Throw some coals onto the fire’, 7828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. a), Onto, upon, on. ' Put it ontot’ table’. 
3846 in Woacrstua, 7881 B. Waucu Sunday Even. w. my 
Childr. xxxix. 33a A steamer .. was reported to be driven 
onto the rocks. /éid., On the cliff there were men trying 
to send a rope out onto the ship, 2886 C. W. Stone Grf. 
Lessous 35 An enclitic is a word which throws back its 
accent onto the preceding word. z900 Annix E. Hotoswoatn 
Vatiey Gt. Shadow v, He watked out onto the balcony. 

“i Erroncous use of onto for on to. 

1888 Amer. Frat. Psychol. 1. 383 Certain antecedent 
events that join onto the ones present. 1895 Vorce (N.Y.) 
28 Mar. 4/a It is a very pretty game, governor, but the 
people are onto it. 

Onto, on to, obs, (14-16th c.) form of Unto. 

Onto-, combining form of Gr. dv, évr- being, 

resent participle of elvan: to be. Onto'gony 
ep generation, production], the history of the 
production of organized beings (Mayne /xfos. 
Lex. 1857), Onto'graphy [-crapuy], a descrip- 
tion of the nature and essence of things (Mayne) ; 
so Ontogra’phiog, Ontonomy [-vopia distribn- 
tion, arrangement] (see qnot.). Onto-sophy 
[eodia wisdom], the knowledge of being ; ontology. 

1803 J. Stewart (title) Opus maxinum,.*Ontonomy | 
or, the science of being. 2727-41 Cuamaens Cych, Ontology, 
or *Oxtosophy, the doctrine or Science de enze, that is, of 
pee, in the general, or abstract. 3869 Contemp. Rev. X. 
40z It was not to he an ‘ontology ‘ nor an ‘ ontosophy *. 

nto-genal,a. rare, [irreg. f. ONTOGENY + -AL.] 
= ONTOGENETIO, 

1890 Nature 6 Feb. i He has..confounded ontogenal 
steps of growth with phylogenal phases oe © 

Ontogenesis (gntadzenisis). Biol, [mod. f. 
Onto- + Gr. yéveois birth.) The origin and develop- 
ment of the Indlvidual living being (as distinguished 
from phylogenesis, that of the tribe or species). 

3875 tr. Schonidt's Desc. §& Darw. 195 The phenomena of 
individual pe gg ee or Ontogenesis admit of no other 
choice. 2878 G. A. Sincox in Academy 6035/2 The analog 
Between phytogenesis and ontogenesis. 1879 tr. /Zaccke('s 
Evol. Mant. f anuecmetens is the mechanical cause of 
Ontogenesis. The Evolution of the Tribe .. effects all the 
events which take place in the course of the Evolution 
of the Germ or Embryo, : 

Ontogenetic (entodzine'tik), a  [f. prec. 
after genetic.) Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of ontogenesis; relating to the development of the 
individual being. 

1878 Bett Gegendbaur's Comp. Anat. 517 This union is 
effected during their ontogenetic development. 2883 H. 
Drummono Wat, Law in Spir. W. (1884) 293 What the 
Germans call ' ontogenetic directive Force’. 1894 Times 
5 May 6/6 The disnppearance of a typical organ... was.. 
shown to he not an ontogenetic but a phylogenetic process, 

So O:ntogene’tical ¢. vere-°. Hence O:nto- 
genetically adv., with reference to ontogenesis, 

387a Exrsarrc in Microsc. Yrnl. July 285 A series of 
gradations..through which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically and do pms: ontogenetically (embryo- 
nically). 3894 Contemp. Kev. Ang. 265 From a psycho- 
logical as welt as from an ethnological point of ‘view 
(ontogenetically and phytogenetically as the biologist 
would say). F, . 

Ontogenist (pntedgtnist). [f. next + -187.] 
One versed or skilled in ontogeny. 

389: in Cent. Dict. 3 E. J. Cuapman Drama Two 
Lives, Amphioxus & Ascidian 88 Our great Ontogenist .. 
Beheld the links his System missed. 

Ontogeny (gntgdz/ni). [f. Onto- + Gr, -yevera 
birth, production, f. -yevys born, produced.) 

1. The origin and development of the individual 
being; = OnrocExesis. 

3872 Microsc. Frul. July 185 ‘The ontogeny, of every 
Organism repeats in brief. .its phylogeny ', i.e. the individual 
development of every organism..repeats approzimately the 
development of its race. 189a Mivaat £33. § Crit. 11. 337 
Remarkable changes during its individual process of develop- 
ment, or, as it is called, during its ‘ontogeny ‘ 

2. The history or science of the development of 
the indlvidual being ; embryology. 

3874 Lewes Probl. Life & Mind 1. 360 Either we must 
know what is, or how it came to be what it ist the thing or 
its history: Ontofogy or Cy eesiy. 3876 E.R. LANKESTEA 
tr. Haeckel's Hist, Creat. 1. i. 20 By the history of develop: 
ment, only one part of thisscience has a been under- 
stood, cid that of organic individuals, usually called 
Embryology, but more correctly and comprehensively, Onto- 
geny. 3879 tr. Haeckcl’s Evol. Man 1. i. 24 Germ-history 
or Ontogeny, history of the development of the embryo of 
the individual organism. 

Ontogony, Ontography : see Onto-. 

Ontolo‘gic, c. [f. as Onrotocy + -10. Cf. 
F. ontologique (1835 in Dict, Acad,).] =next. 

2762 Steaxy Tr. Shandy M11. xix, A robbery of the 
Ontologic Treasury of ..a jewel. 2876 M. Coutns Fr. 
Midnight to wel OG II. ii. 223 Our ontologic poet, medita- 
tive of incisive analytic unscannable blank verse. 

Ontological (pntelp-dzikal), c. [f.as prec. + 
-AL.J Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
ontology; metaphysical. 

Ontological argument, proof (for the existence of God): 
the @ prior? arguinent that the existence of the idea of God 
of necessity involves the objective existence of God. _ 

178a V. Knox Zaz. (1819) TIT. cx. 107 Perplexing himself 
with ontological inquiries into the nature of angels. 2817 
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Coteaipce Biog. Lit, 1. v. 96 Any ontological or meta 
ieee science not contained in such.. psychology was 

mt a web of abstractions, 1835 — Aids oct (1861) 339 
We pass out of the cosmological proof, the proof 2 posterior, 
and from the facts, into the ontological, or the proof 
4 priori, and from the Idea. 1856 Dove Logic Chy. Faith 
v. i § 1. 255, / am is the indubitable of my ontological 
consciousness, 3877 E. Caran Philos. Kant 1. xv. 55a The 
ontological argument for the being of God. 

b. #ath. (See quot.) 

3876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathot, (ed. 6) 5 This conception, 
according to which disease was a par ether entity which 
lodged in the body, was called ontological. 

Ilence Ontologically adv., in the manner of, or 
in relation to, ontology. 

2846 in Woacester. 2! G. Busn tr. Swedendorg’s 
Doctr. §& Statem., (2875) 9 What are these things, onto- 
logically considered ¥ 

Ontologism (pniplédziz’m). [f. OntoLoaize: 
see -IsM1.] A form of mysticism, which rests on 
the principle that ‘ the order of intellectual appre- 
hension follows the order of real being’, and thus 
holds that ‘an immediate cognition of God Is 
essential to the human iatellect, so that without 
this it can have cognition of nothing’ (Cath. Dict.). 

3865 Dudlin Rev. Sept. 474 We have expressed an carnest 
desire for the establishment of some concordat between the 
two rival schools of philosophy (Onfologism aod Psycho 
fogisre) which now unhappily divide Catholics, ~z885 
Catholic Diet. (ed. } Ontaoeiie: -is the name, first given 
by Gioberti. £é/d., Seven propositions, embracing the 
fundamental tenets of Ontologism, were censured by the 
Holy See..in a decree of the congregation of the Inquisition 
bearing date September 18, 1861. 

Ontologist (pntplédzist). [f. OnroLoc-y + 

-Ist.] One who studies or is versed in ontology ; 
a metaphysician. 
‘3747 Bairey vol. II, Onfolog?st, one who treats of Beings 
in the Abstract. 2793 Bevooes Afath, Evid. 12 The onto- 
logists have mistaken the humble posterior? for the high 
Priori road. 182g Coterivcr. Aids Re/fl., Spir. Relig. (1854) 
129 The difference between the notional One of the Onto- 
logists, and the idea of the living God. 

Onto'logize, z. [f. Onrotoey (or its ele- 
ments) + -1ZE.) a. /#¢r. To play the ontologist ; 
to deal with or apply ontology. b. ¢rens. To 
treat ontologically. 

2849 tr. Nifssch's Chr. Doctr. § 65. 147 Whoever constructs 
a dogma which does not assert what God is.. will afterwards 
endeavour to recover what has been neglected in the con- 
ceptions of his attributes, and thus ontologise in the wron 
place. 1865 Atheneum No. 1992. 922/1 We are expect 
to ontologize existence. é 

Ontology (pntelédzl). [ad. mod.L. ontologia 
(Jean le Clerc 1692), f. Gr, dvro-, OntO- + -Aoyia; 
sec -Looy, Cf. F. ontologie, 1751 in Hatz.-Darm.] 
The science or study of being ; that department of 
metaphysics which relates to the being or essence 
of things, or to belng in the abstract. 

2741 Batty, Ontology, an Account of being in the Abstract. 
1724 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 9 In order to make due enquiries 
into alt these, and many other particulars which go towards 
the complete and comprehensive iden of an ing, tbo 
science of ontology is exceeding necessary. is is what 
was wont to be called the first part of metaphysics in the 

tipatetic schools. 1733 — (title) A Brief Scheme of 
Datsloay or the Science of Being in General. 1776 Apa 
Saitn JV. NV. (1869) II. v. i. 355 Subtleties and sophisms.. 
composed the whale of this cohweb science of ontology, 
which was likewise sometimes called metaphysics, a 183a 
Bentuam Fragm. Ontol. Wks. a ale 19§ The field of 
ontology, or as it may otherwise termed, the field of 
supremely abstract entities, is a yet untrodden labyrinth, 
2865 Reader 8 July 30 We cordially approve and admire,.. 
not least, the signal demolition of Ontology, in the form of 
the nourmenon, or unknowable substratam of matter and 
mind. 2884 Bosanquer tr. Loftzs's Afetaph. a2 Ontology... 
as a doctrine of the being and relations of all reality, 
precedence given to it over Cosmology and Psychology, the 
two branches of enguiry which follow the reality into its 
opposite distinctive forms. 

mtonomy, Ontosophy: see OnTo-. 

Ontoward,Ontrewe,Ontrusty, etc. : secUn-. 

On-uppe, -n, var. forms of ANUPPE, upon. 

Onur, obs. form of Honour. a 

l!Onus (onds), [L. onus load, burden.] A 
burden, charge, responsibility, duty. 

©2640 J. Suyvtu Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 89 The onus 
or Charge of this Burrow or market towne is in tho 
exchequer. 3745 in J. H. Jesse G. Seluyn § Contemp. 
(2843) I. 98, I should acquiesce under the first ons, and 
3tir no further. 3800 Cotquuoun Coma: Thames xl. 333 
Where an onns or responsibility rests there is Security. 
1804 Wetuncton Let. to Major Shawe in Gurw. Desp. 
(1837) IT. 668 If. .the onus is to fall upon the British troops, 
their numbers must be doubled, or even trebled. 1884 Afanch. 
Exant, 23 May 5/2 On the companies would be thrown the 
onus of bringing forward a Bilt for a new classification of 
maximum rates. 4 J 

b. Onus probandi (Latin phrase): the burden 
of povaer: the obligation ander which one who 
makes an assertion, allegation, or charge is of 


proving the same. 

xgaa Act Encour. Sitk Manuf. in Lond. Gas. No. 6040/5 
The Onus Probandi shall lie on the Exporter, Claimer, or 
Owner thereof. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L.§79 The onus 
probandi should be upon me. 2885 Sir J. Pearson in Law 
Rep. 29 Chane. Div. 457 The onus proband: that the lease 
was iinproperly drawn would lie upon him. 


Onus, obs. form of Once. 


ONWARD. 


t Onw'st, a. Obs. rare—°, [ad L. evn) 
Laden, loaded, burdened. So+Onucateda. rare—t, 

3604 R. Cawonry Table Alph., Ounst, loaden, ouercharged. 
1657 Tomusson Keaon's Disp. 35: It emiits.. branches 
onusted with small.. flowers, 

On uven, var. of ANOVEN obs., upon. 

O-n-waitting. Sc. [Ox-14.] The action of 
‘walting on’, /.¢. waiting for, something ; a tarry- 
ing for the accomplishment of what is desired or 
expected ; an awaiting. 
ex610 Sin J. Mexvit. Afem. (1683) 193 Continual onwalting 
will be chargeahte and expensive to you, 268 R. Fiursinc 
Fulfitt. Script, (1803) t. 67_ Prayer with quiet on-wailting in 
the use of means. a 3734 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1605) 158 
A believer..may wonder ‘tis come on so short on-wailing. 

So Onwaiter S¢., one who waits ‘on’ or for 
something. 

£3610 Sin J. Mutver Alen. (1683) 126 About his Majesty.. 
sundry gentlemen began to took after service and turned 
onwaiters [ed. 1735 On.waiters}, 

+ O-mwald, sd. Os. Forms: 1 onweald, (on- 
weld), 1-2 anweald, 1-3 onwald, anwald, 
3 andweald, anwold, onwold. [OE. anwald, 
enweald (cogn. w. OHG. anawalt), f. an, on, ON 
+ -wald, -weald power.) Power, rule, authority. 

e893 K. Etrrep Oros. u. i. §.1 Nu we witon pet calle 
onwealdas from him sindon. /éid. § 5 Heo..on hiere 
onwalde zfter burhwunade. ¢z000 Ags. Gorp. Luke xxiii. 7 
He gecneow pat he was of herodes anwalde (Lindis/. 
onwald, Xuxshw. onwald, Hatt. anwealde) cizg Lamd. 
ffon:, 51 Ut of pine onwalde. ¢2za00 Trin. Coll Hom. a 
Hie was pined on pilates andwealde. caz0g Lav. 14184 
Whert heo hafden on anwolde. /6fd, 25116 balde pe 
Brutene hacfde an onwalde. 62275 Moral Ode 264 (Jesus 
MS.), Heo schulleb wunyen in helle pe neondes oawolde. 

+ Onwa-ld,v. O¢s. [Collateral form of AWELD 
v.| trans, To bring under one’s power or rule; 
to subdue. 

€ 1206 Lav. 5703 Ne mihten heo Rome-wal nawiht onwalden 
le 3275 nobing awelde]. 

On-wa'r, al Obs. [app. expanded form of 
Awake.) = Aware, on one's guard, 

@ 2370 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 Ab feyre tevedis be 
on-War. 

Onwar, @.2, variant of UNwakg, unaware. 

Onwar: see ONWIAR. 

Onward (pnw$:d), adv., adj, (sb., prep.) Also 
5 unward, Sc. onwart, 5-6 onwarde, 6 one-. 
[f. ON adv, +-warp: formed app. in 14th c. after 
inward, forward, and other earlier formations.] 

A. adv. (Formerly sometimes construed with 


of: eg. onward of one’s way or liege) 

l. In the direction of what is ahead; 1owards 
the front; so as to advance or move on; forward; 
= On adv. 9. a. Ut. In space. 

1532 Moar Confut, Tindale Wks. 409/1, I have driuen 
hym onwarde one steppe down, weds CRAFION Chron. 11. 
221 After the solemnitie..: this yong Queene came onward 
of her iourney. 1608 Tovaneva Rev. Trag. Wks, 1878 I. 
12 You'll bring me onward, brother? “ae Mitton Samson 3 
A little onward fend thy guiding hand To these dark steps 
8 little further on. — Gaar Odin 33 Onward still his 
way he takes. 3859 Tennyson Lid ast Onward to the 
fortress rode the three. 2865 Baxinc-Goutp Hymn, Onward, 
Christian soldiers, Marching as to war, 

b. in time, or in succession generally. 

3667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 811 Endless miseria From this day 
onward, 2 Wa us in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 3a7_ And 60 
onward in like proportion. 3839 J. Tayvtoa dnc. Chr. 1. ii. 
348 From the apostolic age, the times of Philo and four 
centuries onward, 1875 Jowett Plage (ed. 2) 1V. 403 Objects 
of sense must lead os onward to the ideas..which are con- 
tained in them. baie wes 

+2. Towards the final settlement, provisionuily ; 
sfec. on account, ‘in advance’; as an ‘earnest ’. 

1467 Mann. & Housch, Exp. (Roxb) 406 The same day 
my mastyr paid to poe! Sego, onward of his werke, x, 5. 
tas hester PL, Christ betrayed, Thou shalbe quite a 
hundreth foulde, And one le take then this! i558 
Bonnzr Homsties 1 To hane somethyng done onward, tt 
God of hls goodnes prouide something better. 

3. Ina position in advance; =ON adv. 10. &. 
in space, or in succession figured as space. 

es Cnaucer A’nt.’¢ 7. 112 Onward on his wey that 
nyght he lay. 3 Lo, Barxzrs Froiss. I. ceccalv. 786 
‘Teoughe he had knowen therof he coulde natte hane fet it 
whan they were ones onwarde. ¢ 600 Siaxs. Sonn. 1, My 
greefe lies onward and my ioy behind. 1779 De For Crusoe 
L xx, It was further onward the same way. 

b. intime, Now rare or Obs. 

£1435 Torr. Portugal 2296 We have be here, Moche of 
this two yere, And onward on the thrid. 1523 Lp. Beanzrs 
Froiss. 1. xeviii. 129 Tyll it was well oowarde in wynter. 

4. Comb. ae ¥ 

3832 Texnyson Pal, of Art Ixii, "Mid onward-slopio 
motions infinite. 1881 Stevenson Ving. Puerisgue (1895 
37a There is always a new horizon for onward-looking men. 

. aay. F a 

1. Of motion, or action figured as motion: 
Directed onward or adap arely of a thing: 
Moving oaward or forward, advancing. : 

3674 N. Faineax Sulk § Selo. 172 This ooward everlasting- 
ness which is fastned npon God Almighty, is all along 
up of things which before were not, erwards are pee 3756 

ome Douglas 1. 14 Sincerity, Thou first of virtues, let no 
mortal leave Thy onward path! 1836 W. Iavinc Astoria 


. 226 Ri ing hisonward course. 1871 R. Ett eww 
hae She, aatiis onward keel still moved, ‘mown: 
fully followed. eo 


ONWARDING. 


2. Situated in front, or in advance (in space, time, 
or succession generally); advanced, rare or Ods. 

1586 Sipney Arcadia ieee 46 b, [He] came to see how 
onward the fruites were of his friends labour. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 67 To discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge. 

C. sd. (ellipt. uses of A. or B.) 

+1. Payment towards a final settlement. 
onward = A.2. Obs. rare. 

1496 Ace, Ld. High Treasurer Scot. 1. 301 Item.. to 
Dande Achinsone, in onwart of theking of the chapel of the 
Castel in Edinburgh, xvs. vjd. 

2. (stonce-uses.) & Anh onward movement. Db. 
That which is on ahead, the onward time. 

1654 Gayton Péeas. Notes 1. x. 131 A thousand stops, a 
thonsand onwards made. 1887 G. Mzaenitn Ball. §& Poems 
137 The thirsty onward waved for him no sign. 

+D. prep. = On prep. Obs. rare. 

16sx Lovepav tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra 1, F Two of 
that Troup .. conducted him onward the way to Babylon. 

Hence O'nwarding vé/. sé, 2 prompting to 
move onward; + O‘nwardling, a small portion or 
length of time; +Omwardly @., progressive; 
Onwardly adv., with an onward motion. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. & Event 39 The music riseth, 
To its voluptuous *onwardings all move. 1674 N. Fararax 
Bulk & Selv, 110 For [an atome) not being a stretchling or 
guid guantunz, any more than a now is an *onwardling or 
guid successivum. Ibid. 32 Hen part of lastingness he- 
sides a now, is *onwardly as well as bounded. /éfd, 138 
This Motion, as such, is ever onwardly or by degrees. 1850 


in 


Mrs, Baowntnc Poems Il. 41 The maiden Luti watcheth — 


Where *onwardly they float, 


Omnwardness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] The state 
or condition of moving onward or advancing ; 
advance, progression, progress, 

1548 Uatt, ete. Erasit. Par. Gal. v. (R.), Yet is she not 
idle, but secretly worketh a vehement onwardnes to all 
godlynes, 1674 N. Fatarax Buck § Selo. 18 Gods ontward 
or abstract is in an endless onwardness. 1844 Beazsr. Hore 
Ess. 235 We find also .. great firmness and onwardness of 
pores: 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Afystics v1. vi, (1860) I. 20: 
Vas a certain mystic on the side of the truth and onward- 
ness of his time, or against it ? 

Onwards (gnw9§1dz), adv. (prep.) [f. ONWaRD 
wilh advb. -s: see -WARDS. ] 

1. = Oxwarp A, 1, , 

¢ 1600 Snas, Sonn. cxxvi, 1{ Nature .. As thon goest on- 
wards, still will plnck thee back. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. 
ut. 370 The spntny Waves proclaim the watry War... March 
onwards, and insult the rocky Shoar, 1819 Byaon Fuas 11. 
ci, The current with a rising gale Still set them onwards to 
the welcome shore. 1860 ‘T'vNpatt Glac, 1. xi. 82 Our eyes 
wandered from peak to peak, onwards to the remote horizon. 

b. = Onwarp A, 1b, 

1732 Banketev Alciphr. vi.§ 27 From the first century on. 

wards, there was never wanting the testimony of such men, 
2. = Onwarp A, 2. Obs, 

1633 Br. Hats Hard Texts, N. 7.15 It is not yet time .. 
but onwards, doye confine your paines and preaching within 
the bonnds of Jndwa. 1637 — Serm. at Excester 24 Aug, 
Wks. 1662 IV, [IIE] 95 He..would stay Gods leisure for the 
possession of it, four hundred years: Onwards he takes his 
ivery and seisin, and will purchase with money that which 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely. 

3. = Onwarp A, 3: towards of = on towards, 
approaching, nearly (0ds.). 

1695 Wooowaav Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 117 “Twas 
well onwards of a thousand Years before ever this Curse 
began to take effect. 

+B. prep. = Onward D. Obs. 

1588 Parka tr. Mendosza's Hist. China 126 In this sort hee 
goeth onwards his way. 

Onware, Onwarned, Onwashed: see Un-. 

[Onwhar, onwar, error for ozwhar, OWHERE.] 

+Onwhelm, v. Ods. rare. [See On-3.] To 
overwhelm. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. 366/2 On-qwelmyn (P. onwhelmen), 
desuppino, : 

On wide, widely: see W1DE. 

+ Onwil(1,@. Oés. Also an-. [OE. dxwille, f. 
dn, ONE + Witt.) Self-willed, stubborn, obstinate ; 
persistently desirous, importunate. 

c897 K. Evrae Gregory's Past. xlii_ 305 (Hatton MS.) 
Dette on odre wisan sint to manianne 3a anwillan, ¢ ogo 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 467/30 Pertinaz, anwille. @1100 
Ags. Voc. ibid. 337/18 Obstinatus, anwille, @ x25 Ancr. 
R. 56 3if eni is onwil [C. swa anwil] norte iseonou, did. 
400 3if pu ert so swnde onwil, & so nt of bine witte. 

Onwind, Onwise, Onworth, etc.: see Un-. 

+Onwriting. Oss. [f Ox-1 + Wautine, 
after L, inscréptio.] That which is written on 
something; an inscription. 

¢975 Rushu. Gosp. Luke xx. 24 Hwes hafes onlicnisse 
& onmercunge & onwritinge [Ltadisf. Gosp. inn-awritting). 
¢ 1550 Cuake Afait, xxii. 20 He asketh yem whoos image it 
was, and whoos onwriting. 

Ony, onie, Sc. etc. forms of Any ; obs. f. Honey, 

((Onycha (p:nik’), Also 5 onica, 7 onicha. 

L. onycha = Gr. Ovuxa, accus. of dvug’ Onyx; 
in med.L. onfc(h)a, treated as indecl. or as fem, of 
ist decl, The Greek word in the accns. occurs in 
LXX, Exod. xxx. 34; in the nom. évug in Ecclus, 
xxiv. 163 in the latter case the Vulgate renders it 
ungula, but in the former leaves onycha in its 
Greek form; this, being app. not recognized as 
the acens. of onyx, was treated by medicval writers 
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as a distinct word; hence in Eng. versions of the 
Bible.] One of the ingredients in the incense used 
in the Mosaic ritual ; the opercalum of a species of 
Strombus, or other marine mollnse, which emits 
a pee aroma when burnt. 

his sense of Gr. dvvé, app. due to the resemblance of the 
mwaysa koyxvatou ‘lid of a shell’, or operculum, to a finger- 
nail, occurs in Dioscorides 1. 2, where also mention is made 
of its fragrant odour ‘resembling castor to some degree’ 
when burnt. 

1383 Wveiir Exod. xxx. # Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thinges, stacten, and onycha [x388 onyca], galbantum of 
gi smel [Vulg. sume,.stacten et onycha, galbanum boni 
odoris, LXX AdBe..craxtyy, avuya, xadBavny jdvopou). 
1398 ‘Tazvisa Barth. De P. R. xv. clxxii. (1495) 713 
Thimiama is a certen confeccyon: moost precyously ordenyd 
and made of Onica and of Stacten, of Galbanus of Thus. 
1611 Bratz Exod. xxx. 34 Take vnto thee swecte spices, 
Stacte, and Onicha, and Galena Iso &. V. 1885; Coven- 
DALE fad Balme, Stacte, Galhan, and pure franckencense}. 
1738 tr. Calmet's Dict, Bible Onycha, or Onyx, this Word 
«01S pnt for the odoriferous Nail or Shell, and for the Stone 
named Onyx...The greatest Part of Commentators explain 
it by the Onyx, or the odoriferous Shell, which is a Shell 
like to that of the Shell-fish called Purpura. 1865 Puddic 
Ofin. 7 Jan. 19 The mannfacture of perfume by mingling 
stacte, onycha, and galbanum with pure frankincense. 

lt Onychia (onikia). ath. fodL- f. Gr. 
évuf, Gvvy- nail.] Inflammation of the matrix of 
the nail, or of the adjacent part of finger or toe. 

1857 Mavnz Expos. Lex., Onychia, term for an abscess 
near the nail of the fingers; otherwise called whitlow. 186% 
Bomsteap Vex, Dis. (1879) 578 Affections of the nails..of 
two varieties: in one, called omychia, the disease begins in 
the nails themselves; and in the’other, called pertonychia, 
it begins in their vicinity and involves them secondarily. 
3878 I. Bavant Pract, Surg. 1.179 Onychia maligna is a 
disease of the nail matrix..far more severe and obstinate. 

+ Onychin, a. and sd. Obs. [ad.L. onychin-us, 
a. Gr. ovdxewos made of or like onyx.] 

A, adj. in Onychin stone = Onyx stone. 

1383 Wycur Gen, ii, 12 Ther is foundun bdelyum, and the 
stoon onychynus (1388 the stoon onychyn, v. ». of caychyas 
Vulg. lapis onychinus). 1477 Noaton Ordin. A y. in 
Ashm. (1652) 56 Like in Colonr to Onychyne stone. 

. 56, (= onychin stone). = ONYX 1. 

(In quot. 2750 mixed up with notions of OxycHa) 

1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 425 A maner vessel i-made 
of a stoon pat hatte onichinus, pat was cleer and bri3t. 
€1400 Maunogv. (Roxb.) xxiii. ro7 Pe salow er made of 
topazes or crisolytez;..pe blak of onichyns or geraudes. 
1565 87 Foxe A. § 4f. (1596) 134/2 A certeine uessell.,. made 
of the pretions stone onychinns. 1780 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 214 Onictnus, tho’ it is a Gum from a Tree of its own 
Name, is yet number'd among Stones... If put upon a live 
Se ig the Manner of Incense, it gives a sweet and fragrant 

mel, 

+Onychite (g:niksit). Ods. Also in Latin 
form onychites, [ad.L. onychitis, a. Gr. dvuxins 
(Al@es) onyx stone; see -1TE1,] A stalagmitic lime- 
stone or marble, having a banded structure like 
onyx, and highly prized by the ancients; also 
called onyx-marble or oriental alabaster. 

1968 Gaarron Chron. I. 147 Of the aforesayd lewels sent 
by Otto, one was a precious vessell of stone called Onychites. 
1651 Davenant Gonrdibert u. vi. 45 From Paros’ isle was 
bronght the milky white [marble). . From Araby,the blushing 
onychite. 1706 Puss, Onychites, Alabaster, a sort of 
Marble. [1868 Dana Jfzn, (ed. 5) 679-80 Stalagmite is the 
Alabastrites (alabaster-stone) in part .. of Theophrastus 
Pliny, and other ancient writers..It was also formerly called 
onyx and onychites.) : : 

nychomancy (g¢‘niko,mznsi). Also 
onyco-, [f. Gr. évyxe-, comb. form of évug Onyx + 
-MaNncy.] Divination from the finger-nails, 

1652 GauLe Magestrom. 165 a seg Sh (divining) by 
thenaytes, 1727-41 Cnamauas Cycl. , Omycomancy, orassome 
write it, Onyszancy, a kind of divination by means of the 
nails of the fingers. 1855 SmepLev Oceud? Sci. 324 Chiro- 
mancers give the name of Onycomancy, likewise, to the 
inspection of the natural signs in the, peed 

nychopathie (g:nike,pzepik), @. rare—°.  [E 
as prec. + Gr. wos suffering +-10.] ‘Relating to 
diseases of the nails’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892), 

Onychophorous (pnikgfores), . Zoot. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. -pdp-os bearing + -ous.] Bearing 
nails or claws ; “a ied to a group (Onychophori) of 
ophidian reptiles having rudimentary hind limbs, 
and to an order (Onychophora) of myriapods, com- 
prising the single genus Peripatus, having two 


| chitinoid claws on each limb. So Onycho‘phoran 


@. = prec.; sé. an onychophoran myriapod. 

1857 Mayne Axfos. Lex., Onychophorus, having nails or 
elaws..onychophorons. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Onycle. Oss. Also 6 oynykle. [a. OF. 
onicle, perh. ad. med.L. *onyczlus, dim. of onyx ; 
bat cf. med.L. onicleus = onycheus, onychinus (Du 
Cange).] = Onyx 1. 

@1310 in Wright Lyric P. v.25 Ase gernet in golde, ant 
tuby wel ryht, Ase onycle he ys on y-hoiden on hyht. 3.. 
Owain Mites (1837) 37 Ribes and salidoines Onicles and 
cansteloines, a 1400-50 Alexander 5269 Onycles & orfrays 
& orient perles. c1g00 Yundale 2078 Amatyste and 
charbocull alle so, Onycull, tapas and other mo, 1548-9 
Will of ¥. Half (Somerset Mo.), My Rynge of Golde set w! 
an Oynyklestone. 4 4 

Onygophagist(pnigg fadgist). nonce-wd, [Erron. 
for onychophagist, {, Gr. dvug, dvvx- nail + -pdyos 
ealing +-18T.] One who bites his nails, 


ONYX. 


1834 Soutuzy Docéor ili. (1862) 5 A substitute for biting the 
nails which I recommend to all onygophagists. 

Onyli, obs. variant of ONnty. 

Onym (pnim). [ad. Gr. dvupa (stem dvupar-), 
ZEolic form of évopa name: cf, synonym.] A 
proposed term for a technical name, as of a species 
or other group in zoology, etc., forming part of 
a recognized system of nomenclature. Hence 
Onymalc., O'nymally adv., Onymize v., O'ny- 
mizer, Omymy (sce quot.). 

1884 Cours New Terms Zool. Nomenclature in Auk Oct. 
321, [ would therefore suggest..as follows:—Onym, the 
tenable technical name of a species or other group in 
zodlogy, consisting of one or more terms applied conformably 
with some recognized system of nomenclature. Onymy, 
the doctrine or practice of nsing onyms; nomenclature ina 
proper sense. Onymetze, to make use of onyms; to ernie 
A proper nomenciature,..Onynidzer, one who, or that whic! 
onymizes ; a nomenclator. ..Onymaé, of or pertaining to an 
onym, or toonymy. Onymalty, in an onymal manner. 

mnymancy. Also 7 oni-. Shortened form of 
OnycHomancy. 

1653 R. Sanoras Physiogn. 69 Onimancy is commonly 
called the science of the nayls. @ 1693 Urqunaat Kadelais 
11. xxv. 208 By Onymancy ; for that we have Oyl and Wax. 
1747-41 [see Onyenomancy]. ‘ 

Onymatic (gnime'tik), ¢. [f. Gr. édvupar- 
(see ONYM)+ -10.] Relating to names: see quot. 

x860 De Moazcan Syilabus aa System Logie : 
Relations which have immediate reference to, or are directly 
evolved from, the application of names and the mode of 
thinking about names in connexion with objects named, or 
with other names, may be called onymatic relations. 1877 
Jevons in Encycl, Brit. VW. 66{1 (De Morgan) A new 
nee system of logical expression. 


nyment, Onymete, obs. ff. OrntaeNT, Uni- 


METE. 
Onymons (p’nimas), 2. rere. [f. Gr. dvupa 


name (see OnyM) + -0US: after anonymous, etc.) 
Having or bearing a name; ofa writing: Bearing 
the name of the author; of an author: That gives 
his name, The opposite of axonymous,and usually 
explicitly contrasted with it. 

1778 Sruaces in Leét. to Mr. Granger 169 My danghter.. 
found out the anonymous character of Mr, Loveday in the 
preface, withont having heard me read the onymous one in 
the advertisement. 180z Soutuzy in C. Southey Live Hl. 
195 An onymous honse too..its name is Maes Gwyn. 1864 
ae. 3rd Ser. V. 307 An opinion..that all communications 
ought to be onymons, Univ. Rev. Oct. 284 A certain 
class of critics (whose writings, onymous and anonymous, 
are to be found in many wide! sf different journals). 4 

So Ony'mity (sorce-wd.), the condition of being 
‘onymous’; the opposite of capes ae 

1897 O. Rev. July xo9 With this comes the question of 
‘onymity’ and anonymity, a matter in which all the good is 
not upon one side. 

Onys, obs. f. Once. Onywar: see UNAWARE. 

Onyways, onywise, Sc. ff. ANYWAYS, -WISE. 

Onyx (p'niks, dwniks), Forms: a, 3-4 oniche; 
B. 4-7 onix, 7- onyx. [a. L. onyx, a. Gr. dvug 
nail, claw, onyx-stone ; OF. ontche, orice, onique.) 

1. A variety of qnartz allicd to agate, consisting 
of plane layers of different colours: much nsed for 


camecs, 

a@1300 Floris & Bl, 288 Jacinctes and topaces And oniche 
of mnchel grace. ¢1305 Land Comeghe 92 Beril, onix, 
topasinne, Ametist and crisolite. 2383 Wvcuir Ezek. xxviii. 
13 Crisolitus, and onix, and berillus, saphirus, and carbuncle. 
¢31q00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 Ane of oniche, anober 
of cristall, anober of iaspre. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 
16b, Sardonix, .. by commixture of the Onix which 
is white and Sardus which is red. 1601 HoLttanp Pliny 
IL. 615 The Indian Onyx hath certaine sparkes in it, .. As 
for the Arabian Onyches, there bee found of them blacke, 
with white circles. 1611 Btare ¥o0d xxviii. 16 It [wisedome] 
cannot be valued with the golde of Ophir, with the precious 
Onix, or_the Saphire. 1658 Piiiuirs, Onyx, a certain 
pretions Stone,..of whitish colour, resembling the colour of 
a man’s naile. Some say it is the congealed Juyce of a Tree 
called Onycha. 1739 Gray Leé. in Poems (1775) 43 The 
glory of their collection, was a vase of an entire onyx, 
measuring at least five inches over, three deep, and of great 
thickness. 1861 C. W, Kine Ant. Gents (1866) 11 The com- 
mon Onyx has two opaque layers, of different colonrs, 
usnally in strong contrast to each other. 

2. = OnycHa, Oés. rare. 

1611 Biate Ecclus, xxiv. 15,1 yeelded a pleasant odour 
like the best mirrhe, as Galbannm and Onix [Coveap. 
Clowes}, and sweet Storax [Gr. os xadBary wat Gvug Kai 
orax7y:; Vulg. quasi storax et galbanus et ungula, whence 
Wveur vngula}. . 

3. Path. An opacity of the lower part of the 
cornea of the eye, caused by an infillration of pus 
behind it or between its layers, and resembling 


a finger-nail. 

x NiLLIes, Onyz,..Also a Sore or gathering of Matter 
under the horny Coat of the Eye, the same as Hypopyon. 
1799 R. Hoorea Afed. Dict., Onyx, an abscess, or collection 
of pns between the lamellz of the cornea ; so called from its 
resemblance to the stone called onyx. 1878 T. Bavant 
Pract, Surg.1. 317. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 494 
One..had an onyx involving two-thirds of one cornea, 

4. attrib. and Comdb., as onyx-cameo, stone; 
onyx-marble = ONYCHITE, 

1538 Covernatr 1 Chron. xxx. 2 Onix stones..& stones 
of dyuerse colonres, 1611 Biste Gen. ii, 12 There is 
Ldellium and the onyx stone, @ 1644 Sanpys (J.), The bine- 
ey‘d saphir, or rich onyx stone. 1866 Gro. Euiot #, /olé 
i. (1868) x0 Her bands... lay on her fotded black-clad arms 


oo. 


like finely-cut onyx cameos. 189% ibn Afin, (cd. 6) 268 
i the artitis often now called Oriental Alabaster or Onyx- 
arbie, 

Qo, @ frequent ME. spelling of long 4, both open 
and close, as in de0n, stoon:-OK. dds, stdn. 
Hence in ME. a frequent spelling of O ster7.; and 
in Wyclif a name of the Greek long ¢ or Omega, 

In the 16th c, 00 was restricted to the ‘close 3’, normally 
representing OL. , as in doout:-dém. In mod.Eng, this 
sound has heen raised to (#), of which sound therefore oo is 
the normat representative, as in foo, cuckoo, cockatov, r 
InScotch, OE. 4, ME. ctose 2 has passed into @, i, or #), which 
sounds are also often etymologicatly written 00, as in for, 
otherwise fue, tuim, empty. 

138a Wycur Kev. i 8, tee alpha and oo, the bigynnyng 
and the endyng. 

Qo, var. O aadj., O adv., O prep.' 
= on less than, UNLESS, q.v. 

Qo- (61,0), before a vowel 0-, combining form of 
Gr. @év egg, ovam, used in varions scientific terms, 
chlefly biological. (See the more important of 
these in their alphabetical places.) Ooblast 
(dudblexst) (Gr. BAagrés germ], ‘the primordial 
cell which develops into an ovule’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); hence Oobla‘stio a. Occyan (duosaian) 
[Gr. «vavos a dark-blue mineral], a blue plgment 
occurring in the shells of birds eggs. Ocscinm 
(ofsidm) [Gr. olsiov a litile house], a bud-like 
sac in which the ova are received and fertilized in 
certain Polyzoa; hence Ow'cial a. Oogenesis 
(du:o,dzenésis) [GENESIS], the production or de- 
velopmentofanovam; soOogenetio (da:0,dz2ne'tik) 
a, pertaining to oogenesis; Oogeny (o,p'dz/ni) 
=oogenesis, Oograph (da'dgraf) [-craru], a me- 
chanical device for tracing accurately the outline 
of a blrd’s EB. Oometer (o,¢’'m7'tez) [-METER], a 
mechanlcal device for taking exact measurements 
of eggs; so Oometrio (du:ome'trik) a., pertaining 
to an oometer, or to Oo'metry, the measurement 
of eggs. Oophyte (dudfeit) [Gr. gurdy plant] = 
OorHorE. Oorhodeine (du:orou'ds,ain) [Gr. podav 
rose], a reddish pigment found in the shells of 
most birds’ eggs. Ooscopy (o,p’skdpl) [Gr. do- 
exoria], inspection of or divination from eggs. 
Ooategite (o,p'st/dzait) [Gr. oréyew to cover: sce 
-1TE1 3}, an egg-case in some Crustacea, formed 
by an expansion of the limbs of certain somites; 
hence Oostegitio (op’stidzitik) a. || Ootheca 
(daoprk&) [Gr. Ofan case, receptacle], an egg-case 
in certain invertebrate animals; also, formerly, a 
sporangium in ferns; hence Oothe'cal a, Ootype 
(owetaip) [Gr. risos impression, Typz], a dilated 
portion of the oviduct in some Trematode worms, 
in which the egg is fertilized and provided with 
ashell. Ooxanthine (du,gksce’npoin, dujoze'npain) 
[Gr. favéds yellow], a yellow pigment occurring in 
the shells of birds’ eggs. 

1875 Sorsy in Proc. Zool, Soc. 355 *Oocyan.. is .. often 
associated with yellow substances..therefore the solution is 
of a somewhat green-blue colour. 1875 Newton in Encycé, 
Brit. Wl. 774 Some chemical relation between the oocyans 
and the bile. 1881 G. Busx in Yrnl, Microse. Sc. Jan. 
"The *ocecium is sub-globular and affixed to the upper gad 
outer border ofthe zocecium, 289" Syd. Soc. Le.x., *Odgenesis 
..*Odgeny. 1886 Atheneum 25 Dec. 867/1 The correlative 
growths may assume the characters of the "oophyte or 


Oo lesse than 


prothallus. 1895 tr. Kerner's Nat. Hist. Plants 11.4761 | 


the Fern, two stages are wetl shown in the life-cycle, (1) the 
rothallinm, the sexual generation or oophyte, and (2) the 
ern-plant, the asexual generation (or sporophyte). 1878 
Sorav in Proc. Zool. Soc. 354 *Oorhodeine. .occurs..in the 
shells of such a great number of eggs that its entire absence 
is exceptional, 1875 Newton in Ancycl. Brit. 11. 774/2 
Inclined to think that oorhodeine is in some way or other 
closely related to cruentine, 747 Batuev vol. 11, *Ooscopy, 
predictions made from Eggs. 1877 Huxusy Anat. /av. 
Anim, vi. 366 The eggs of the ordinary Edriophthalmia 
usually undergo their development in the chamber beneath 
the thorax enclosed by the “oostegites of the thoracic 
appendages. 1851-6 Woopwaro Mollusca 136 Spawn 
oo vermiform, thick, semicircular. 1888 RoLLEston 
Jackson Forms Anim. Life 649 In the monogenetic 
[Trematoda] its [the eggs] shape varies, and is determined 
by that of the ‘*ootype'. 1875 Sonay in Proc, Zool. Soc. 356 
Eme-eggs .. are of a fine malachite laa colour, due to 
a mixture of yellow “ooxanthine with oocyan. /d/d. 357 
Rofous oozanthine .. differs from yellow ooxanthine in 
absorbing light to a.,greater distance from the blue end. 

Oobit, Sc. form of Woosut, woolly-bear. 

Ooblast, -ic, Oocyan: see Oo-. 

Ooe, obs. form of Oak. 

Oocyst (Gudsist). [f. Oo-+Gr. xdors Spel 
a. Hot. Name for a sapposed reproductive cel 
in certain Fungi; also = Ooaonium (Cert, Dict.). 
b. Zool. A receptacle for the ova in some Polyzoa. 

1875 Cooxe Fungi x76 A distinct cell which De Bury 
terms an oecys?. 188a Ocinviz, Qocyst,a chamber appended 
to the cells of certuin of the Polyzoa, which serves as a 
receptacle for the eggs. Also called Ovice//. 

Ooseium ; sce Oo-. Ooes, obs. form of Ooze. 

Oof (#f). s/ang. [Understood to be short for 
oof-tish, Yiddish for Ger, auf tésche, i.e. auf dene 
tische ‘on the table’, i.e. (money) laid on the 
table, (money) down; cf. Ger. ats/tischen to table.) 
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Money. Also in the fuller form Oo’ftish. 
Hence Oof-bird, 1 source or snpplier of money, 
‘the goose that lays the golden eggs’; Oorflosa 
a., without cash; Oo'fy a., wealthy. 

[r88u Miss Brappon Aft. Royad II. viii. 170 "It will be 
too lovely—too utterly ouftish ’, exclaimed Dapsy, who had 
Intely acqnired this last flower of speech.] 1885 Sporting 
Témez 28 Feh, 1/1 The subject of oof is enough to interest 
anybody. {With Cockney pun on ‘og/= hoof] 1888 Riora 
Haceasp Col, Quaritch xxviii, Living tike a fighting-cock 
and rolling in ‘oof’. /éid. II. xiv, ‘Is he an oof bird f’ 
(rich) ‘Rather’, answered the Tiger. 1891 Datly News 
21 Dec., ‘1 would commit any crime for oof.’ 1892 J. W. 
Pearce in Afod. Society 16 Jan.,‘Oof’ as a current pseu- 
donym for money has been in use for about seven years, 
bot 'ooftish ', which also is Whitechapel slang for coin of the 
realm, has been in use in England over thirty years. 1894 
I, Zancwitt King of Schnorrers 249 No eg B no oof, 
thino, shiners, coin, cash, salary. 1896 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 
727 M oofy maiden-aunt. 1899 Frvens Pauper Millionaire 
157 ‘What is ooff’ ‘Oof? Why ooftish, posh, money.’ 
1899 Binsteap Houndsditch Day by Day 33 Ooftish. 

of, obs. form of Woor, 

Oogamous (op'gimas), a. Biol. [f. Oo-+Gr. 
y4u-or marringe + -0US.] Applied to organisms 
which teproduce (or to reproduction) by union of 
dissimilar (male and female) cells; spec. when one 
of these (the female cell or ovum) is stationary 
and fertilized by the motile male cell. So Ooga- 
mete (op'gamit), either of the two (male and 
female) cells in oogamous reproduction ; Oo"gamy, 
oogamous reproduction. 

3888 Athenxum 29 Dec. 886/2 The sexual cells bene 
zoogametes..its affinity is rather with Pandorinez than wit 
oogamous Volvocea:. 1891 Haatoc in Vature 17 Sept. 484/1 
True heats eo the direct development of a faculta- 
tive gamete without karyogamy..may occur in.. 


3897 Syd. Soc. Lex., Reproduction, ogamous, reproduction 
by means of an count or ova, 

Oogenesis, -genetic, -geny: see Oo-. 

|| Oogonium (o4,ogdunivm). Bot, Also rarely 
in anplicized form oogone. [mod.L., dim. of 
Gr, *goydvos egg-layer (cf. doyovia laying of eggs).] 
The female reproductive organ In the Thallophytcs 


or lower Cryptogams, usually a rounded cell or | 


sac contalning one or more oospheres. 
Usually distinguished from the flas shaped A rchegoniumt 
of the higher Cryptogams, but sometimes ee this. 
1867 Hoce Microsc. tt. 293 Organs similar to those long 


since discovered by Tulasne in Peronospora, which have 


Oogametes. | 


been called Oogonia, 1874 Cooke Fungi 170 Here, as in | 


the Algz, the spermatozoids introduce themselves into the 
cavity of the ooganium, and unite with the gonospheres. 
3886 Kirin Aficro-Org. 146 At the end of a mycelial thread 
a cell grows up into a spherical large ball, the cogonium. 

Oograph: see Oo-, 

Ooidal (o0i-dil), a. [f. Gr. @oedqs egg-shaped 
+-AL.] Resembling an egg; oval. 

1836 Pricnarp Phys. Hist. Man. (cd. 3) I. ut. v. § 2. 281 
This form of skull, I shall term..the oval or ooidal form. 


Qok, obs. f. Oak; obs. pa. t. of ACHE v.; Sc. f. | 2 
= e i | red squirrel, J think. .odlogizes, I know he eats cherries. 


Weerx. Ookroo, variant of OKRo. 
|| Oolakan 
native name. 
pactficus) of north-western America (see CANDLE 
56.7). Also atfrib., as oolakan oil; oolakan rake, 
an implement used for raking these fish into the 

boat when in shoals. 
1836 Sir J. Ricuarpson Fauna Boreali-Amer. 111. 226 


The Indian name of this fish is Outachan. .. The oulachan 
spawns in the different sinall streams which full into the 


| Jower part of the Columbia. 1881 Nature XXIV. 30/2 A 


new medicinal oil.. known as Oolachan Oil. . Obtained from 
a fish called by the North American Indians Oolachun, 
or candle fish .. from the fact that when dried the fish.. 
can be used as..a candle. 

Qold, pl. coldys, obs. form of Wetp, dyer’s weed, 

Oolie, variant of dye, Sc. form of OIL. 

Oolite (cdlsit), Afin. and Geol. [a. F. 
odlithe (Dict. Acad, 1762), mod.L. od/ités, f. Gr. 
gév ezg + Aldos stone: see -LITE.] 

1. Alin. A concretionary limestone composed of 
small rounded granules, like the roe of a fish, each 
consisting of carbonate of lime around a grain of 
sand as a nucleus; roe-stone. In later usage 
restricted to that of the geological formation in a. 

[1785 Hutton in Trans, R.Soc. Edin. I. (1788) 252 Among 
these, are different species of oolifes marble.) rene tr 
Pailas's Trav, (1812) 1. 425 Which consists of shelly trag- 
ments and small grained oolites. s807 Amin Dict. Il. 45 
Odlite .. occurs in mass and is without lustre. 1833 Lyett 
Princ. Geol. (11, 25 A white oolite, 1884 W. J. Lortiz in 
Pail Madi Gaa. 18 Ang. 1/2 The railways did not yet bring 
oolite from the hills of Bath. : P 

2. Geol. The name of an important series of 
fossiliferous rocks of the character described in 
sense I, lying between the Chalk, or the Wealden, 
and the Lias; sometimes applied to the whole series 
of limestones, sandstones, and clays, to which these 
belong ; now usually included, with the Lias, in the 
Jurassic system. i 

The series is generalty subdivided in England into the 
Upper or Portland Oolite, the Middfe, Great, or Oxfard 
Obkte, and the Lower or Bath Oolite, 

1816 W. SMitn Strata Ident. 30 Distinguished from the 
under Oolite. 182a Coxveeare & Piniuirs Outi. Geol. 1. it 


-chan (iilékin). Also ou-, [A | 
The candle-fish (7halichthys | 


-OON. 


§ 2,119 The interval between the chalk and oolites, 
Mittze O. R. Sandit. ai. (ed. 2) 253 We find..tha owt 
Oolite uptilted against it (the notation the eastern coast of 
Sutherland, 186a Smises Engineers 111. 315 It consisted 
of shale of the lower oolite. 1878 Iuxtzy Physi . 

3. afirié. Vertaining to or consisting of odlite ; 
oolitic. 

5813 Baxewent /wtrod, Geol, (1815) 357 The coat formation 
..rises from under tha oolita lime-stone, 1816 W. Satta 
Strata Ident. a7 The Bteaee o the upper Oolite rock. 
3851 Ricnaanson Geol. i. 9 ‘The geological site of the 
locality, which is about the middle of the oolite formation. 
1854 Ronatps & Riciiaxpson Chem, Technol, (ed, a) 1. 32 
The limestones of the oolite group which constitute the Jura. 

Oolitic (daplittik),a. [f prec.+-10: in mod.F. 
we tl (in Littré).] 

1. 4 ae Of the structure of oolite or roe-stone. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 11. 179 Pisiform, or 
ee iron ore.. Of this sort is the Oolitic Ore found at 

rensot near Mount Cenis. 1878 Lawaence tr. Cotta’s 
Rockz Class, 85 Oolitic texture is only found in limestones 
and ironstones, and it consists either in the entire mass 
being composed of small globules, or a great number. .of 
such being contained in the mass. 

2. Geol, Of or pertaining to the Oolite forma- 
tion; Jurassic. 

1832 De ra Becne Geol, Afan, (ed. 2) 311 This group is.. 
composed of various alternations of clays, sandstones, marls, 
and limestones; many of the latter heing oolitic, whence 
the name oolitic seriez. 1849 Dana Geol. tx. (1850) 495 The 
coal beds are of the Oolitic epoch. | 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 
118 Tu is the limestones of the Oolitic formations that furnish 
most of the springs. 

Ooliti-ferous, a rare, [f. as prec. + 
-IFEROUS.] Producing or containing oolite. 

1864 in WeasTER 

Oological (djolgdgikal), a. [f. as Ooxooy : 
see ICAL. Cf, mod.F. odlagigue (Littré).) Of or 
relating to oology. 

186: J. Lamonr Seahorses vi. 85 Multitudes of gulls, 
fulmars, eider-ducks, and alcas. .in a state of great perturba. 
tion at Bruin's oological researches. 1864 Aeader 30 Apr. 
556/2 The only egg of Efpyornts maximus which ever came 
to this country.. the Soe oological specimen. 1875 
Newton in Encyed, Brit. U1. 774/s note, Oological wor! 
with colonred figures. 

So Oolo-gic a.; Oolo‘gically adv. 

In mod. Dictionaries. 

Oologist (op lédzist). [f as next + -18T.] &. 
One versed in oology. b. A collector of birds’ eggs. 

1863 Spring Lafi. 38, I had two or three naturalist friends 
in the town. .one ache a keen oologist. 1875 Newron 
in Encyct. Brit. 111. 773/1 The greatest scientific triumph 
of oologists lies in ee having fully ae are the in- 
timate alliance of the Limicolae with the Guaviae, 189% 
Spectator at Feb., Our egg-collector calls himself an oologist 
.eit ig not a pretty name, but it enjoys a Greek derivation, 
and a scientific sound. 

Oologize (o,p'lédgaiz), v. rare. [f. oext + -1ZE.] 
a. intr. To collecteggs. b. frans. To take the 
eggs from (a nest). 

1870 Lowrie Study Wind. 1,21 The children of a man 
employed about the place oologized the nest. /bid. 22 Tho 


Oology (oip'lddzi). [mod f. Gr. gd-» egg + 
-Aoyin -LocY : cf. mod.L. oologia (Garmann 1691); 
mod.F. odlogie (Littré).} @. The study of, or a 
description of, birds’ eggs; that department of 
omithology which treats of the eggs of birds, esp. 
in regard to their external appearance. b. The 
practice of collecting birds’ BES. 

1831-7 _W. C. Hewitson ee) ritish ology: being 
Instrations of the Eggs of British Birds, with Figures of 
each Species, 1869 Lowen, IV&z. (1890) ELI. 227° Since 
bird-nesting has become scientific and dignified itself as 
odlagy. 1883 Vature XXV11. 308/x Australian birds, whose 
nidification and oology had previously been imperfectly 


known. ; 

| Oolong (len). Also ou-, [Chioese wer- 
hung, {. we black + dang dragon.} A dark variety 
of cured tea. ‘ 

18g MeCutrocu Dict. Comm. (new ed.) s Prices Current 
of the Various Descriptions of Teas.. Ning Yong and Oolong, 
common to fine, 1858 Sinmonps Dict, Trade, ge a 
peculiar description of black tea, ing many of the 
qualities of green tea. 1880 Trade adot., The finest Ooloug, 
3s.a lb, This is high burot, very pungent tea, and is an 
especial favourite with the tea-drinking public in America. 
1898 WVestm. Gas. 7 May 8/: The competition for Ootongs, 
some Souchongs, and flawery Pekoes is still very keen, 

Oometer, -metric, -metry: see Oo-. , 

{Oomiak (#mi,tk). Also umiack, umiak, 
oomiack. [Eskimo] A large Eskimo boat, 
consisting of a wooden ne with skins drawn 
over it, and propelled by paddles. : 

t tae Dict. Marine (1789) Lh, The cance iscalled 
kaiak, or man's boat, ta distinguish it from umiak, the 
woman's boat, 3819 Six J. Ross Vay. Disc. 1. ive 55 The 
boat was calfed an umiack. 1845 Life 7. Simpson aiti. 
258, 1 procured an comiak or family cance, 1894 Onting 
U.S.) XML. 3900/1 Hoge, lumbering oomiacks, loaded to 
the rail with a mixed cargo of men, women, children, and 
dogs, all howling, is an entertaining..sight. 

on, obs. f. ON pref., ONE, OWNG. 5 dial. £. Ove. 

-oon, tbe form usnally taken in Eng. by Fr. final 
-on in words stressed on the final -syllable, esp. 
by those adopted during 16-1Sthe,, as dragon, 
dragoon, Chalons, shalloon; and hence by the Fr. 
sufix -on, = It. -one, Sp.-on. L.-0, -dnem; forming 


OONIN. 


in L. masculine appcllatives, often contemptuous, 
as balatro jester, caleitro kicker, capito a big-headed 
man, #a@so a big-nosed man, etc. In It. and Sp. 
usually augmentative, as doxnone hig woman, 
hombron big man; but in Fr. usually diminutive, 
as in aiglon eaglet, chatov kitten, or after another 
suffix, as ogrillon little ogre. In Eng. in many 
adopted words, as balloon, bassoon, batoon, buffoon, 
cartoon, doubloon, muskeloon, guadroon $ rarely an 
Eng. formative, as in spzt/oon; cf. also octoroon. 

Eng. representatives of Fr.or Romanie words in -ov, when 
not stressed on the final syllable, and modern borrowings 
generally, have regularly -on, as in davon, button, felon, 
upon, chignont, etc. 

Oonde, variant of ONDE Ods. Oone, obs. f.ONE. 

Oones, -is, -ys, oons, obs. forms of OncE. 

Oonin (Gudnin). [a. F. conin (Littré), f. Gr. 
gov egg + -IN.] = ALBUMININ. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Oonlepy, var. OntErY a. Obs., only. 

Oonli, -liche, -ly, obs. forms of ONLY, 

Oons (#nz), zt. Now rare. Also 6 ounes, 8 
ouns. [Worn-down form of wounds (i.e. Goa’s 
wounds! Zounds!), w being dropped before (#2), 
and @ after », as is common in dialects.) A petty 
oath: = Zounps. 

1893 Peete Chron, Edw. 7 94 Ye dogs, ounes! do me a 
shrewd turn, and mock me tao? 1687 Concaeve Old Bach. 
v. vill, Oons how my heart aches! 1777 SHERIDAN 7'rif 
Scaré, n1.i, Ouns ! if you can’t. .how do you think I should 
do’t? 1830 James Darnicy vii. 37 Oons! cried Jekin, this 
is magic. 1889 Dovte Aficak Clarke 115'Ooas! I'd as soon 
travel in the land of the Great Mogul ! 

Oonus, obs. form of Once. 

| Oopak, oopack (#pxk). [Chinese w-pak, 
Cantonese dialect form of Hu-feh, name of a cen- 
tral province of China (f. Au lake + Ach north, in 
reference to the Tung-ting Lake, whence also //u- 
nan from raz south).] A variety of black tea. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Oopack, a black tea. 1885 
Standard 29 Apr. ddvt., Oopack. The best value in Tea. 

Oophore (dx'dfoer). Got. [f. Gr. ad-v egg + 
-pépos bearing, bearer.] ‘That stage, or form of a 
plant, in the higher Cryptogams (ferns, mosses, 
etc.) which, in the alternation of generations, 
bears male and female organs; the ‘sexual genera- 
tion’; also called cophyte. Opposed to sporophore 
or sporophyte. 

1875 Tuisetton Dyer in Exncycl. Brit, 111. 692/1 For the 
gamogenetic generation, in which conjugation takes place, 
orin which special cells (gospheres) are fertilized hy anthero- 
zoids, and become vosfores, ‘ Oophore' may be employed, 
1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot. 85 The Sexual Generation 
(Oophore) which is Bevcleced rom the spore always pre- 
serves, in Vascular Cryptogams, the form of a thallus. 
Oophorectomy (ducforektémi). Surg. [f. 
mod.L, dophoron ovary i Gr, 9-v egg, ovum + 
-pépos bearing) + Gr. éxropq cutting out, ex- 
cision.} Excision of the ovary. So Oophore‘cto- 
mist, one who performs oophorectomy, 

1872 Peastee Ovar. Tumors 225 Ovariotomy..to use a 
more distinctive term, Odphorectomy .. whose object and 
result is the removal of an ovarian tumor. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Lect, Dis. Wom, xxvii (ed. 4) 212 We have got 
some light on it from the practice of the oophorectomists. 

i Oophoridium (Gwofori-di¥m). Bot. Also in 
anglicized form oophorid (og'forid).  [[f. mod.L. 
Gophoron ovary + -idium, Gr. -cdov, dim. ending.] 
A name for the macrosporangia (or, loosely, the 
macrospores) of certain Lycopodiacen. 

1835 Linovey [xtrod. Bot. (1848) LH. 98 Lycopods.. Their 
Oophorids, 1864 T. Moore Brit. Ferns 94 In the Sela- 
ginellas,an additional kind of spare-case is produced, which 
contains three or four rouadish fleshy spores, many times as 
large as the granular spores. .these larger bodies are called 
oophoridia. 1866 Treas. Bot, 815/1 Oophoridium, the larger 
form of spore-case in Se/aginelia. 1870 BentLey Alan. Bot, 
(ed. 2) 366 The oosporangia or oophoridia are usnally two- 
valved cases, with four lobes, each of which contains one 
Jarge spore. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 469 Lycopodiacem.. 
larger capsules containing 3-4 much larger spores (macro- 
spores or oophoridta), 

Oophoritis (duoforsi-tis), Park. [f. as prec. + 
-ITts,]__ Inflammation of the ovary. 

i be Peastee Ovar, Tumours 24 A consequence of 
oophoritis. 1872 F. G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 636 
Ovaritis ..has been described by some authors nader the 
name of Oopharitis. 

Oophyte = oophore: see Oo-. 

Oor, obs. f, ORE ; mod.Sc. and north, f. Our. 

| Oorali (zra‘li). [One of the many forms of 
the word WooraLt} <A resinous substance used 
by the Indians of S. America as an arrow-poison ; 
= CORARE, WOoRALI. 

1880 Texnyson Childr. Hosp. i, And mangle the living 
dog..Drench’d with the hellish oorali. 1899 Edis. Rev. 

nly 159 Curare, or woorali, or oorali, as it is variously called. 

t is the arrow poison of Guiana. 

Oord, Oordoo, variant of Orp Oés., Unnv. 

Oore, obs. f.Oar,OrE. Oorhodeine: seeOo-. 

|Oorial (Geridl). Also urial. An Asiatic 
species of wild sheep (Ovés cycloceros). 

1887 A thenxuin 31 Dec. 07/3 The Secretary. .exhihited.. 
a pair of horns of the oorial, Re Contemp. Rev. Dec. 878 
Oorial and saow leopards abound on the mountains, 
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Oorie, Oory, var. OuRIE a. S¢., dreary, dingy, ctc. 

Ooscopy: see Oo-. Oose, obs. form of Oozr. 

Oosement, corrupt f. OsxroNnp, a kind of iron. 

Oosite (a dsait). Aix, [ad. Ger. cost (Marx, 
1834), f. the name of the Oos valley, in the grand- 
duchy of Baden, where found: see -Ire! 2 b.] 
A mineral allied to Pinite. 

1868 Dana AZin, (ed. 5) 480 Odsile..is white to reddish or 
hrownish-red, and occurs in 6- and r2-sided prisms. 1878 
Lawaence tr. Cotfa’s Rocks Class. 38 Lichnerite and Oosite 
are like prodnets. : 

Oosperm (d0dsp5im), [mod. f. Gr. gd-v egg + 
onéppa seed, SPERM.] a. Zool. A fertilized ovum. 
b. Bot. == OosPore. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Axim. Life Introd. 25 The 
ovam has now [after impregnation} become an oosperm, and 
it speedily madergecs fission or segmentation and gastrulae 
tion. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Oospernt..In Botany, the term 
is sometimes applied to the oosphere after fertilisation. 

Oosphere (éwésfiez). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. gé-v 
egg + opatpa sphere.] The female reproductive 
cell, esp. in the Thallophytes or lower Crypto- 
gams, which when fertilized becomes an oosfore. 

187g Bennett & Dyea tr. Sachs’ Bot. 212 Oogonia are 
cells in which the female reproductive bodies or Oospheres 
are formed. 1882 Tuisettron Dyer in Nature XXY. 390 
The beautiful process of division of the primary oosphere in 
some of the species. _ Aah 

|Oosporangium (dosporsendgidm). Lot. 
Also in anglicized form o‘ospora:nge. [f.Oo-+ 
SporanciuM.}] a. Thuret’s term for the unilocular 
zoosporangium of certain fucoid Algx (Phio- 
spore). b, Sometimes used as = OoPHORIDIUM. 
ec. A case or sac containing an oospore. 

1857 BeaxeLey Cryftog. Bot. § 67. 88 In other cases, 
doubtless, two kinds of spores are produced, as in 
Leathesia and Mesoglea, as they have the two organs 
called Oosporangia and ‘T’ oa poe Ul hy Thnret. 1867 J. 
Hoce Microsc. 1. i. 273 Section of a lacinia of a frond, 
showing the stalked eight-chambered oosporanges growing 
on tufts with intercalated hairs. 1870 Bentiev Afan. Sot. 
{ed. 2) 36s Commonly called oosporangia or oophoridia. 
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ospore (ovdspoe1). Bot, [f. Gr. dé-v egg + 
andpos seed, SPORE.] The fertilized female cell or 
oosphere, esp. in the lower Cryptogams, which 
forms the germ of a future plant. 

1865 Cooxe Rest, Sout, ete. 131 After this contact of the 
two bodies, the gonosphere acquires a new name, and is 
called an ‘oospore’. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 235 The size of 
the antherozoids is so inconsiderable that they scarcely add 
to the mass of the oosphere, hut yet produce a change ia 
it, one consequence of which is that it becomes invested 
with a firm cellwall, and then constitutes the Oospore, 

Hence QOosporic, Oo'sporous adjs., having or 
producing oospores; O:ospori‘ferous a., bearing 
oospores, 

Oost(e, costage, obs. ff, Host, Oast, Hostage, 

Oostegite, -itic: see Oo-. 

Oostman:seeOstuan. Oostre, obs. f. Hosrry. 

Oot, mod.Sc. and north. dial. f. Our. 

Oothe, variant-of Woop a, Oés., mad. 

Ootheea, -al: see Oo-. 

Ootocoid (p'tékoid), 2. and sd, Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Ootocordea (nent. pl.), f. Gr. goréxos laying 
eggs, oviparous: see -OID.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Ootocoidea, a diviston of mammals in Dana's 
classification (so called from their affinity to ovi- 
parous animals), comprising the marsupials and 
monotremes (the latter of which have since been 
found to he- actually oviparous). b. sd. One of 
the Ootocoidea, Also Ootocoi-dean a. and sé, 

18... Amer, Frul, Se. & Art XXX. 7o The Ostocoids, or 
non-typical mammals. 1863 /d/a. XXXVI. 319 The semi- 
oviparous method of eealae oh in Odtocoid Mammals. 
1864 Wenster, Oolicoid, a semi-oviparous mammal, 

: Ootocous (o,p"tdkes), a. Zool. [f. Gr. gordx-os 
egg-laying +.-ovs.] That lays eggs; oviparous, 

In mod. Dicts. 

Ootus, obs. pl. of Oar. 

Ootype, Ooxanthine: see Oo-. 

Qouen, Oous, obs. ff. OVEN, Ooze. 
see OYEZ, 

Ooze (#2), sb... Forms: a, 1 w6s, 2-5 wos, (4 
wus), 5-6 wose, 6 woos, 5-8 woose, 7-8 wooze. 
8. 6 ouse, 6-7 0uz0,6-8 owze, 7 oo8e, (oze, 0270), 
8- ooze. [In senses 1, 2, OF. wes juice, sap, ex- 
oe juice: cf, MLG. wos(e scum, etc. Sense 3 

sa later formation from Oozz v.1 (itself a deriv. 
of sense 1). With the loss of initial w in the B- 
forms, cf. the pronunciation of wood, wool, woman, 
in various dialects which drop w before (#, u). 
(Instances of 0z¢, oazé, in sense 2, in 17th c., were 
prob. due to confusion with Ooze sé.2, which had 
then both oze and oaze.)] : 
I. +1. Juice, sap; the liquid which flows or is 
obtained from a plant, fruit, or the like. Ods. 

0. roo Sax, Leechd. 1.178 Sume men.. pas wases synder- 
lice hrucad. ..wid earena sare, genim Sysse ylean wyrte .. 
wos, 1340 Ayend, 89 Uor pet hy weneb hy of gentile woze. 
Ibid. 186 Ase pe oyle op arist ine be lompe alle be obre 
woses, 1340-70 Alisaunderz12 Nectanabus..laches..wortes 
- Hee wringes out pe wet wus. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 


Ooyess : 


OOZE. 


P. R. xvu. vii. ollem. MS.), Varro seyep, pat a reed of 
Ynde groweb to a smal tre, and humoure is wronge oute of 
pe rote perof, and no swete binges may stryne wip pat wose 
[1535 woos] and licoure. @1400-50 Alexander 413 Pat 
logloure..[with] pe wose of pe wede hire wengis anoyntis. 
e1440 Tundale 1358 He thrust hem as men dose Grapes, 
to wryag out the wose. 

2. techn. The liquor of a tan-vat; an infuston or 
decoction of oak-bark, sumach, or other tannin- 
yielding substance in which hides are steeped. 

a, 198t LAmBagor Liven. w. iv. (1588) 459 If any Tanner 
«. have tanned any rotten Hides, or wrought them negli- 
gently in the Wose, or have not renewed the Wose so oft 
as need was, 1603-4 Act 1 Yas. J, ¢. 22 Nor shall suffer the 
Hides .. to lye in the Woozes any lesse tyme than Twelve 
Moneths at the leaste. 1638 A. Reap CAzrurg. ix. 63 You 
may use the red astringent wine, or tanners woose. 1726 
Bricé’s Week. Frni. 4 Mar. 4 A large Tann-yard. .furnished 
with Pits and Vats..fullof Wooze. 1800 Sfeci/: Patent No. 
2409. 2 The part for raising and conveying the woose. 

B 4587 Mascat Govt. Cattle, Oren (1600) 13 Then shall 
ye take of sharpe Tanners owze. /éfd. 42 Also some doe 

ine them of Tanners ouse to drinke. r60r HoLLANo Pdiny 

. 546 The filth of Tanners oose. 1614 Maaxnam si 7 
Hus6, 1. xx. 55 Take a pinte of Tanners Oze. r692 O. 
Wacker Grk. & Rom. Hist. 25 With tanners Oaze, 1725 
Baaatey Fam. Dict. 11.6 Cij/r Take a Quart of Tanner's 
Owze. 1777 Macpaiog in Phil. Trans. LXVIL. 113 The 
tanners pre their bark... They.. use it in the way of 
infusion, which is called ooze. 1852 Moarit Tansing es 
Currying (1853) 216 Vats.. two-thirds filled with a we 
ooze or infusion of oak-bark. 1899 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
Vv. 311 Ao extract of bark, technically called ‘ooze’. 

IT. From Ooze v6. 

3. The act or fact of oozing; exudation; gentle 
flow; also, that which oozes; a sluggish stream. 

1718 Paioa Solomon m1. 567 From his first fountain & 
beginning ouze, Down to the sea each brook & torrent 
flows. 18zr Keats Jsadbella lii, Divine liquids come with 
odorous ooze Through the cold serpent-pipe. 1824-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) 1V. 281 An outlet for the escape 
of the fluid, which trickles down in a perpetual ooze. 1889 
Science XIII. 131/x Small oozes of water issuing from the 
base of these slopes. 

THI. 4. Comd. (from 2) ooze-calf, calf-skin 
through which .the dye has been forced ‘by me- 
chanical means, used for the uppers of boots and 
shoes, and by bookbinders. : 

1894 Dale News 22 June 6/4 From Montreal comes 
a book in buck-skin, tanned like ooze-calf. 1895 Times 
a Jan. 13/4 Orders..for glacé kid, ooze calf, American red 
sides, and the best English tannages. 

Ooze (iz), sd.2 Forms: a. 1 wise; 4-6 wose, 
6 woose, woes. 8. 6 oous, 6-7 068, owes; 
00688, Ouse; 6-8 0480, OO8E, OWZE, 7) 0as, O86, 
owze, 7-8 oaz, oaze, oze, owse; 6- ooze. 
[OE. wase wk. fem., cognate with ON. veisa wk. 
fem., stagnant pool, puddle, Norw. dial. veisa fem., 
mud, mud-bank. In ME. and 16th c. wose, rimes 
with glose, disclose, repose, steppose. The regular 
mod. repr. would be ose, case (duz), as in the 16- 
18th c. 04s, oase, 0a%, 0aze, ose, ot, oes, owes; but 
from 1550 there are spellings which imply (iz), 
and show assimilation of this word to OozE 58.1, 
either through contiguity of sense, or through the 
tendency of OE. we to pass through (w6, wé@) to 
(wi, i), as seen in womb, two, who. Besides the 
distinct forms, there are several ambiguous spell- 
ings, so that it has not been attempted to separate 
the (6) and (#2) examples. Forms with initial w 
stop ¢1600. (In popular apprehension this is not 
felt as a different word from OozE1, the-notions of 
‘moisture’ and ‘oozy soil’ coming into close 

roximity.) See also the cognate WAI8E ‘mud’, 

tom ON.) 

1. Wet mud or slime; esp. that in the bed of a 
tiver or estuary. 

a. ¢7a5 C Gloss. 386 Caenum, wase. a tooo Ags. 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilek, 203/45 Centum i.e. luté uovago, uel 
dutume sub aguis fetidunt,\. wase uel fan. cr0so Glosses 
ibid. 362/30 Cann, wase. 1393 Lanci. P. Pi. C. xi. 229 
Right as weodes wexen in wose and in donge. ¢ 1400 Beryn 
1742 They [ships] been nat 3it I-setelid, ne fixid in pe wose 
[rime glose]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 532/2 Wose, sh of the 
erthe.. gluten, ditusen. 158 PuaEr doneid 11. Djb, 1..in 
a slimy lake of mud all aight lay hid in wose[rtme disclose]. 
1557 /did. v. Livb, Hauons of Scicil woose [zme as I sup- 
pose]. 1582 Batman Ox Barthol, xut v. 192 He walloweth 
and wrappeth himselfe first in fenne and wose. 

8B. arg47 Surgey eid 1, 172 And lurked ina marrise 
all the nyght Among the ooze. 1553 Brenoz Q. Curtius 1x. 
23 Being full of mudde and ooes. 1587 FLEMinG Condn. 
Holinshed V1. 1539/1 Maister Ferdinando Poins would haue 
raised them with ouze and beach shoueled and cast togither. 
1590 Wesne 7 vav. (Arh.) 32 That she might haue gone vp 
to the mid leg in oes or mire. 1593 Nasnz Christ's 7. (3613) 
26 The vgly cons of the channell. 1599 HaxtuyT Voy. IE 
ut. 58 We sounded, and found 28 fadome water, hlacke oase. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 27 The ose or salt water mudde. 
1617 Moryson /i#, 111. 111. iii. 136 ‘Till it bee fatted with the 
Owes, or sand of the Sea. 1653 H. Coan tr. Pinto’s Trav, 
ix. 29 Having buried him in the owze, 1668 Witkins Real 
Char, ut. 4. 53 Quicksands, Drift, Syrtis. Oaz, 1678-1706 
Puiturrs, Oze, a soft slimy Ground. where a Ship cannot 
conveniently cast Anchor. 1689 Mornen Geog. Rect., 
Flungary (1685) 89 By the setling of the Ouse or filth brought 
down hy the..Danube. 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 1v. 623 
Uaweildily they wallow first in Ooze, Then in the shady 
Covert seek Repose, 1726 G. Roneats Four Years Voy. 
287 With soft Owse and Sand mix’d. 1763 W. Roserts 


OOZE. 


Wat. Hist. Florida 9 The bottom, which is sandy, mixed in 
many places with oase, is excellent for anchorage. 1774 T, 
West Antig. Furness p. xix, Manuring their laud with sea- 
sand, or rather ouze. + W. Yavtor in Ann. Rev. I. 
306 the ie: ofoose between the granite mountains of Egypt. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr, Afr.in Frnl. Geog, Soc. X 1: 
33 Lhe sheet of black and fetid ooze that sends forth a surface. 
scum of brown tint and sickening odour, 

Jig. 1440 Facob's Well 174 ‘To castyn onte youre wose 
of synne. 1602 Maaston Antonio's Rev. w. iv. Wks. 1856 
1, 128 The very ouze, The quicksand that devours all miserie. 
1630 Bratnwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 189 Entangled bythe 
reeds and oaze of earthly vanities. 1870 Loweut Among 
say Bhs, Ser, 1. (1873) 334 Fishing a manuscript out of the 
ooze of oblivion. 

b. A stretch or extent of mud; a mud-bank; 


a marsh or fen, a piece of soft boggy ground. 

e1g00 Picrs of Fultham 267 in Haz). E. P. ?, 1, 11 Ther- 
fore know j non so redy arryvayle, As e the redd clyfe in the 
warine wose [rime suppose]. 1568 GrinnaL Lett, to Abp. 
Parker Wks. (1843) 294 by reason of the evil eir of the marshes 
and oozes there, ..sick both of quartan and tertian agties, 
1587 Fieminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1271/1 Twelve pirates 
were hanged at Whapping, in the ouze beside London. 
@ 1508 in AVS. Afapin Royal MS. 18 D III (Lord Burghley's 
Atlas) If 63 [The Sand and Ooze, now Kilnsey Flats, in 
the Humber Month, is denominated] 'a flat and woes’, 
1865 Cartyie Fredk, Gt. xix. iv, (1872) VIII. 154 There are 
thickets, intricacies, runlets, boggy oozes. 

2. Ocean-sounding, White or grey calcareous 
matter, largely composed of remains of Foramini- 
fera, covering vast tracts of the ocean-floor. 

1860 Maury Phys, Geog. Sea (Low) xiv. § G9 The ooze 
of the deep sez. 3872 Nicnotson Palgont. 9 The nearest 
approach which we have at the present day to chalk is 

robahly to be found in the deposit called * ooze’. 1877 
W. Tuonson Voy, Challenger IY, i 2 On the morning of 
the 16th we sounded in 2,575 fathoms with a bottom of 
reddish ooze containing many foraminifera, 4 . 

3. Comb, ooze-bank, a mud-baak ina tidal river, 


or by the shore. 

1893 J. Watson Conf. Poacher 40 (We watched the ducks 
and geese) from behind an ooze bank, 

Ooze (#2), sb.3 Obs. or rare. Forms: (5 wase), 
6 ouse, oase, 7 oze, 8 ouze, 8- ooze. [app. 
tepr. a ME. *zdse (of which the northern form wase, 
wayse ‘alga’ is in Cath, Angi.). For the earlier 
history and origin, see Wass. Like Ooze sé.2, this 
also has been levelled under the same spelling 
and pronunclation as Ooze sb.1]  Sea-weed. 

1555 Even Decader 343 Weedes of the sea cauled reites or 
Ouse. 1598 Syivester De Bartas th, i. w. Handie-crafts 
367 Som make their roofs with fearn, or reeds, or rushes, 
And some with hides, with oase, with bonghs, and_ bushes, 
1645 Purcuas Pilgrims Il. 2122 Great quantitie of Oze, that 
growes vpon the Rockes of the Sea, 1706 Puizurps, Ouze, 
n sort of miry Sedge. 1770-4 A. HUNTER Georg. Ess. (1803) 
Ill. 559 Near the coast great quantities of sea-weed, or 
Ooze are collected. 1833 Ht. Marrinzau Brooke Farm 
x. 120 With pannier-loads of sea ooze..to manure their little 
fields, [This may belomz to Ooze 1.) 

+b. The moss which forms peat bogs. Ods. 

1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 245 Which Fuel 
was no other, than the muddy Oze growing in the Marishes 
of Holland, hardned by the Sun, and cut out into Turf. 

Ooze (iz), v.1 Forms: 4-5 wose, 5 ose, (6 
oyse), 5-7 wooze, 7-8 ouse, 8 ouze, 7— 00Z0, 
(ME. wose-2, f. evdse, Ooze sb.1 1,2. The OE. verb 
was wésan (.—*tdsjar) with umlant : see WEESE.) 

1, intr. Of moisture: To pass slowly or in 
small qnantities throngh the pores of a body; to 
make way gradually throngh small openings or 
interstices ; to exude, to percolate. 

1398 Travisa Barth. De P, R, ww. xi. (Tollem. MS.), It 
woseb and swetep onte of hlood. c1420 Padlad. on Hiusd, 
1x. 116 To thyn hond wol sprynge or § ringes ose [rcaterc), 
# 1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 146 ty it very close..that 
nothing may ouse out. 1658 Row.anp Mfoxset's Theat, 
413, goo Lest the rain-water .. should soak and wooze into 
their Hives. 1697 Daypen Virg. Georg. wi. 730 A wat'rish 
Humour swell'd and ooz'd agen. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 11. 
viii, I saw the water ooze in at several crannies, 1733 CHaYNE 
Eng. Malady ut. i § § (1734) 12x The Solids.. will suffer this 
thin and acrid Serum tn onze through their Substances. 1 
Med, Frui. 11. 355 The spring oozes out of a rock. 1833 
Imison Se. & Art I. 107 The water oozed through the gold, 
and stood like dew upon the surface. 1853 Herscuen 
Pop. Lect. Se. i. § 18 (1873) 12 When a crack takes place in 
ice, the water oozes up. 

b. with advb, object: 7 ooze tts way. 

eer Por Tales Ser. 1 Gold Bug Wks. 2896 Il. 77 A 
scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilder. 
ness of reeds and slime. —— 

¢. Ofa substance: To exade moistare. Also fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. clxxiifi]. (MS. Bodl.) 
If, 233/z Pe tree bat swetep and wosep thus hizt Libanus, 
1523 Firznens. /7usd. § rit The fetelockes .. wyl swel in 
wynter tyme, and re of water. 3783 Brooxe Conrade 
Poems (1810) 420/2 e the deadly wound Ere long discover'd} 
for it still ooz'd crimson. 180 Keats Hyperion 1.137 This 
passion.,.made..His Druid locks to shake and ooze with 
Sweat, 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 150 He..then began 
to bloat himself, and ooze All over with the fat affectionate 
smile That makes the widow lean, 

2. transf. and fig. To pass as through pores or 
miante interstices, and so slowly, gradually, or 
imperceptibly. a. Of air, wind, gas, light. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 46 The wind oozing through 
the rat-holes of the old mansion. 1871 Leche 13 Dec., The 
[sewer] gas which now oozes out into private houses. 1887 
T. Haroy Woodlanders 111. ii. a9 The breeze was oozing 
through the net-work of boughs as through a strainer, 1893 
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McCartny Red Diamonds 11, 98 No gleam of light.. 
oozed from its hooded windows. 

b. Of internal qualities, private information, ete, 

Often with out, away. 

1775 Suesipan Rivals y. iii, (My valour is certainly 
going!..1 feel tt oozing out (as it were) at the palms of 
my hands,} /é/a., Upon my conscience, ..your valour has 
oozed away with fn vengeance | 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge 

ii, Gabriel felt his firmness oozing rapidly away. 1858 
Lytton What wilt he do (L,), The ruffian felt'a cold shudder 
—his courage oozed, 1867 A. Banay Sir C. Barry viv 147 

Rumours began to ooze out. 3890 Spectator 11 Jan., AS 
we understand the facts allowed to ooze ont. 

3. trans. To emit or give forth (moisture, etc.) 
slowly or gradnally, Often with out. Also jig. 

1387 Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) I. 63 Salt veynes mullep 
and woseth oute humours and moysture. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) 1, 34 Ulcers that lie deep and ouze 
out their Matter thro’.. winding Passages, 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 466 A dry furfuraceons or scaly skin, 
often oozing n calcareous material, 1845 Mes, Carcyte 
Lett. 1. Py, His doe-skin boots were oozing out water, 
1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 One can pow hardly take 
up n daily paper that does not ooze Federal Home Rule at 
every page, 

Ooze (iz) v.2 rare. [f. OozE 55.2] trans. To 
bary or embed in ooze. 

1729 Savace Wanderer ww. 137 The trout, that deep, in 
winter, ooz'd remains, Up-springs. 

Oozelet (-zlét). norce-wd. [f. Ooze sb] or v.1 
+-LET.] A small channel in which water oozes 
through bog or mud, 

1865 CartyLe Fredh. Gt. xix. iv. Wie VIII. 150 Wild 
ground .. with lakelets, bushes, scrubs, and intricate meander- 
ing little runlets and oozelets, 

ozily, Ooziness: see after Oozy. 

Oozing (zip), v2 sd. [f. Ooze v1 + -1No1.) 
The action of the verb Ooze; also concr., that 
whieh oozes. Also fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. ii (Tollem. MS), Of 
Swetynge and wosynge [1582 wosing] of chynes and dennes 
of be ee water spryngeb. 1495 /drd. xvi. cxxi (W. de W,) 
683 Of the pyne appyll tree cometh droppyng and woosynge 
whyche is made harde wyth coldenesse .. and soo tornyth 
in to & precyous stone that hyghte Electrum. 1695 tr. 
Colbatch's New Lt. Chirurg, put out 28 The ouzing out 
of some little Blood. 2739 Lasetve Short Ace, Piers 
Westm. Bridge 50 The oozing in of the Water thro‘ the 
Pores and Interstices of the Gravel. 1620 J. Scorr in 
Lond. pb Jan., Like natural oozings from a’mind gifted 
with.. quick. feeling. 1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. xix. tv. V. 
466 Brooklets or muddy oozings wandering about. 

Oozing (i#zin), pa. [f. as prec. + -1Na 2) 
That oozes; exuding moisture, or as moistnre. 

1710 T, Futier Pharm. Extemp, 334 The Acrimony of 
the owzing Serum. 1878 J. Kinxwoop Sern, 371 lt was 
only ap oozing fountain, 

| Oozoa, (41,0200X), 5b. £2. Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
gd-v egg + ($a, pl. of (gov animal.] Carus’s term 

for unicellular animals, as resembling the ova of 
higher animals; a synonym of Protozoa, 

2881 CreLann Evolution i. 9 Oken appreciated the corre 
spondence between the ovum, the beginning of life in the 
complex animal, and the ' o0z0a ‘or Tie forms ofanimals, 

Hence Oozo’an, a member of the Oozoa. 

Oozy (iz), 2. Also 4-5 wosie, 6 woosye, 
7-8 ouzy ; in braach II, osie, ozie, oasy, oazy. 
[Ia branch I, OE, wésig, £. wds jnice, Ooze sb.1; 
in branch II, late ME. wose, £ qwose mud, OozE 
sb.2; in II a later formation related to Ooze vl] 

+I. 1. Fall of moistare, jaicy. (Only OE.) 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 270 Deos wyrt..ys wel wosiz. 

II. Related to Oozz 54,2, mud. 

2. Of water: Charged with ooze or mnd; muddy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK, xm. v. (MS. Bodl.) If. as 
The Ryuer Gion ..comep oute of Paradise. it [is] troublye 
ony slymy and wosie. 1782 W. Gitrin Oédserv. Wye (178g) 

t's waters now hecame ouzy, and discoloured. 1791 

owrenr liad I. 107 Xandie dex dimpled rolls his oozy 

‘tide, 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 8 172 A brook .. Oozy 
and foul, half choked with grass, 

3. Composed of or resembling ooze, haying the 
consistency of wet mud orslime. Ofasea-bottom: 
Consisting of ooze or fine mnd. 

1963 Gotpinc Cesar (1565) 113, Ryding at anchor in 
a woosye and open shore. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 
639 Oasy mud in the botome. 1625 Purcnas Pilgrims Wwin 
il. § a. 1367 Great flats of Osie Quagmires. 2629 Mitton Ode 
Nativity 124 And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel 
and 1688 Siz R. Reppine 13 Oct. in Boate's ‘Wat. Hist, 

fret, (1726) 189 The bottoms, . .part sandy, part stony, and 
gE ouzey, and of a black clay. 3917 Tasog 10 Parl, Trans, 

XX. 802 The Lands in that Tract .. are still vezy 0 
and tender. 1730 Wricteswortn Loge Bk. of the Lyctt 
a June, Anchored in 17 Fath... in Ground. 19775 
Romans Florida App. 71 Your first soundings will be about 

fathom... grouod. 1628 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, 

I, 298 These birds.. frequent ape the muddy and 
cozy margins of large rivers. 1854 Bapuam Hadiewt. 42 
An cozy bottom does best for flat fish, such as soles, turbots, 
and plaice. 2890 H. H. Jounsron in Vature 13 Nov. 45 All 
the oozy water-meadows are planted with rice. 

Ag. €1440 Jacob's Well 68 Zoure body gaderyth euere 
more wose of synne, ..ber-fore 3oure is 2 foul wos: 
pytt. 1617 Higron Wés, (1620) II. aa5 The best of Gods 
Faildren are now and then to bee dashed [= to-bedashed]) 
ns they trauell thorow this oosie and muddy world. 2879 
J. Coo Marriage 14 Any oozy region where the mere sedi- 
ment of discussion settles. 

b. Of a sound: Resembling that of something 


falling heavily on ooze. 


OPACITY. 


1844 Dicxrns Mart, Chuz, siil, tt fell with oory, 

slushy sound among the grass. —a : 
I. Related to Ooze v.1 

4, Exnding moistare; damp with exuded or 
deposited moisture. 

1714 Gay Trivia i, 197 The oo. 
fan, Dict., Fistulaye fat 4 
19725 Pore Odyss. iv. 543 The seer .. Baska on the hreez 
shore. . His oozy limbs, 
219 We climbed the oozy stairs Into’an old courtyard. 


dungeon oozy with wet. 1863 Wooiwes Af, beautiful 
5 © feast on Sed 
Cracked poor snails’ curling niche. 


174 Youna Vt. Th. 1x, 128 Oozy wreath And dismal sea- 
wee: 


oozy tangles grappled fast. 
Wind iii, The oes 


1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1x. 706 Water-furrows 
1745 tr. Colsnrella's 
x r671 R. Eros 
Catultus Ixi. 15 Hands to the winds above Torches oozily 


Op, ME. variant of Up adu,, prep. and prefix. 

Op, a colloquial abbreviation of Ortie, q. v. 

1828 ertige AMfag. XX1. 426 Aspirant Senior Ops' and 
embryo Wranglers, 1894 CA. Timer 26 Jan, 84 A Beare 
which he would not have exchanged for» place among the 
Senior Ops. 

Op-, the form of the L. prefix Ox- hefore py as 
opprlate, oppose, oppress, oppuen, (Only one 7 is 
prononnced in Eng.) 

Opaac, obs. form of Opaque, 


Opacate (opz'kett), v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
opacare, £. opic-us OPAQUE: see -aTES 5.) frans, 
To render opaque, to dim. 

1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxvii. A white- 
ness which did..opacate (as some speak) the inside of the 
Glass. @ 1691 — //ist, Atr xx, (1692) 196 The Air is. .some- 
times more dark, and, as it were, ey, being clogg‘d and 
opacated with terrestrial Streams, 1890 H. Faepexic Lawton 
Girl 20 Eyes.. dimmed and opacated hy the effects of 
dissipation, 

+Opa‘cious, a. Obs, [irreg. f. L. ople-us + 
1008 | = Opacous. 

164a Plea for King 4 The opacious body of the earth. 
@ 1674 Steray Appear. God to Man Wks, (1710) 150 Here 
nothing is opacious, or shady to keep out the Light. 1913 
A, Cotuire Clavis Univ, ii. 23 1s the moon ,.2 luminous 
thing?..No; hut a dark or opacious body. 

Opacite (d'pissit). afin, [mod. (1872) f.L, 
opac-us OPAQUE + -ITE!,] (See quots, 

1879 Ruttry Stud. Rocks x. 166 Opacite is the term 
applied to perfectly opaque, hlack, amo hous, microscopic 
granules, patches, or scales. 1880 Dana’ Afin. App. it. 42 
Ufacite, ® name proposed hy Vogelsang for the black 
opaque scales or grains..which cannot be identified with 
magnetite, menaccanite, or any other mineral, 

Opacity (cpe'siti). [a. F. opacité (15-16th c, 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, opdcitds, f. opdcus PAQUE.] 
The qnality or fact of being opaque; opaqneness. 

1. The state of belng in shadow ; darkness, dim- 
ness, obscurity; also, an instance of this. 

1611 Cotcr., Ofacité, opacitie, shndinesse, vinbrage [etc.}. 
3646 Sia T. Brownz Psexd, Ep. vi. x. (1686) 263 Others 
ascribe these causes to the graduality of Opacity and Light. 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law 103 Artificial Opticks .. to amplifie 
thy sight, and dispel Opacity. 1763 SHeNstone Ess. 
(1806) 3 He renders the opacity of the other more discernible. 
1807 Rates & Jas Corr. 1, 358 When the soulemerges from 
the opacities of this mortal life y8t2 G. Cuaruens Dom. 
Econ. Gt. Brit, Pref. 13 The glimmering of the faintest 
dawn is more invigorating than the gloom of total opacity. 

b. The condition of aot reflecting light. 

1994 G. Apaus Nat, § Exp. Philos. U1. xxi. 402 Opacity 
Bo ie one sense) signifies want of transparency; in the 
latter, that no light comes from the body. 1862 Tynpat 
Mountaineer, ix. 75 It was most interesting to observe .. 
tree after tree losing its opacity end suddenly rohing 
itself in glory. A a ee P 

2. The quality or condition of being impervions 
tolight: opposed to transparency or translucency, 

3634 PEacnam Gentl. Exerc. nt 139 As Cristal, Ice, &e. 
by reason of their perspicuitie .. so are Quicksilver, Silver, 
Lead, Steele, Iron, Tin, and the like, by reason of their 
Opacity. 1638 Witxins Vew World 1. (1684) 102 An Orb 
of thick Vaporous Air. .though it have not so mt Opacity, 
as to terminatethe Sight. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 
38 Perspicuity, or opacity, occasion many differences in 
stones, 1796 Home io Phil, Trans. LXXXVIL 9 A lady 
who had lost the sight of both feyes}, hy opacities in the 
crystalline lenses. 1814 A, Aixin Stan, Min. Introd, 31 
When the passage of light is entirely stopped opacity 
comes on. 1885 Cham, Frul. 1. 140/2 The. ,milk-tester 
which ..owes its efficiency to the relative opacity of pure 
milk and milk and water. mi ; 

b. transf, Acoustic opacity, imperviousness to 
waves of sonad. e. _ _ 

1871 Tynpat. Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. x. 331 Here we 
the "Tieumic opacity of the air. 1876 Smithsonian Kes. 
510 Inthe cases of acoustic opacity. if he had simultaneously 
made observations in an opposite direction, he would have 
come to a different conclusion. . 

3. fg. a. Darkness or obscurily of meaning. 
b. Mental or intellectual dullness; denseness z 
obtnseness of intellect; concer. one in w l 


embodied. 


OPACOUS. 


a. 1560 Rotianp Crt. Vents u. 497 Sa full thair warkis 
was of opacitie [ed. 1884 A. oporcitie}. 

b. 1640 Br. Haut Serm.1 John i. 5, Wks. 1837 V, 4a1 That 
gloomy and base opacity of conceit, wherewith our earthly 
minds are commonly wont to be overclouded. a 1677 Banrow 
Serm.Wks,1716 HL. 375 No Discoursecould. speretiet bose 
Opacities of Ignorance. 1837 Cartyce Afise, Hss., Mirabean 
{187a) V. same abeeal opacity being so doubly and trebly 
darkened by accidental difliculty and perversion. 1844 
— Misc. (x865) TV. 297 The Opacities have been pees to 
suppress this election. 1874 Liste Caar Jud. Gwynne I. 
iv.a1z A light dawned through the thick opacity of his brain. 

Opacous (parks), 2. Now rare. [f. L. opac-us 
OPAQUE + -0US.] = OPAQUE a. 

+1 = Opaque 1. Obs. . 

316a1-3 Mippterox & Rowtey Changeling v. iii, What an 
Gentes body had that moon that last chang‘d on us! 1657 

Hoantey tr. Longus' Daphnis & Chloe 52 ‘This Garden is 
thick, opacous, aad shady. 1709 Zaf/y’s Triumph, Trusting 
To the dark covert of the opacous night. 

+b. = Opaquerb, Obs. 

agra tr. Pomet's fist. Drugs 1. 108 Too much of the 
Powder makes the Metal black and opacous. 

2. = OPAQUE 2. 

1625 N. Caarrnter Geog. Del. 1. i (1635) 11 The shadowes 
imitate the opacous bodies, whence they arise. 66a Mraartr 
tr. Vert's Ari of Glass xiii, The glass becomes transparent, 
and_no more cae 3755 B. Martin Mag. Aris § Se. 

6 Occasioned by an Eruption of Smoke, and other opacous 

fatter, 1814 Caav Dante (Chandos Classics) 159 Through 
which thou saw'st no better, than the mole Doth through 
opacous membrane. 1868 LoweLt Under Willows 201 The 
sound of human voice Or footfall,. Doth in opacous cloud 
precipitate The consciousness. 

Hence Opa‘coualy adv., opaquely; Opa'coua- 
neaa, Opaqueness, 

1656 Stantey Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 208/r The first Mind, 
hy its opacousness eclipsing their lustre. 1666 Bove 
Orig, Formes & Qual. Wks. 1772 111. 43 Gravity and levity, 
firmness and fluidity, Cp ROO DEN Eee Ys &e 3670 
E.R. Animadv. Glanvills Ne Plus Ultra 147 Yt seemed... 
opacously red as Tent wine. 

+Opaccular, a. Obs. rarve~', [f. L. opde-us, 
on some mistaken enelogy-] Somewhat opaque. 

1761 Steaxe 7y. Shandy 1. xx, Auth, Pref., To free it 
from any little motes, or specks of opacular matter. 

bad (sepa). [See quot. 1750.] A rare fish 
of the North Atlantic (Lamfres guttatus), of the 
mackerel family, having a compressed oviform 
body with long single dorsal and anal fins, con- 
spicuons for its brilliant colour, which varies from 
green to bright golden with azure reflexions. Also 
called the King-fish and Moon-fish. 

1950 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 519 The hlack Prince, and his 
Cousin, from Anamaboe on the Coast of Guinea, and Mr. 
Creighton, formerly Governor of Capo Corso Castle, upon 
seeing this Fish immediately kuew it, and said it was common 
on that Coast. ,. The Natives call it Opah, and the English 
there call it the King-fish. 1 T. Hinpeawrir list, 
Scarborough uw. ii. 229 The Opah or King-fish is of singular 
beauty. 1860-5 Covcn Srit. Fishes 11. 134. 1899 Dundee 
Advert, 28 Sept. 7 A magnificent specimen of the rare 
British fish the opah has been captured in the North Sea .. 
the dimensions .. are, length 3 fect 7} inches, width 2 feet 
94 inches, ..and weight 38 Ibs. 

Opake, obs. form of OPAQUE. 

Opal (dpal). (ad. L. opal-zes (Pliny); cf. Gr. 
éndAAios; according to Weigand IL. 311, from 
Skr. «fala ‘ precious stone, gem’, the opal having 
been first bronght from India. Cf. F. opale (16th c. 
opalle in Lae 

1, An amorphous form of hydrous silica, some- 
what resembling quartz, but in certain species 
exhibiting a delicate play of colour; these when 
cut are valuable as gems. 

Many varieties have specific names: coutuon opal, of 
milk-white or bluish colour, with reflexion of green, yellow, 
and red; d/ack opal; sec quot. 1884; frre or sun opal, harle- 
guin, precious, or noble opal: see quot, 1874 ysemtopal, woods 
opal, opaquer varieties. See also Cacuotonc, Grysprite, 

1RasoL, Hyauite, Hyorornane, Jasp-orat, Menitite, 
Among the fancies formerly associated with the opal was, 


that when carried on the person wrapped in a bay-leaf it 
conferred invisibility. 


? 


lr Tanvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 
179/1 Optalius hatte Opalis also and is a stone distingued 
with coloures of diners precious stones ., berein is pe firei 
coloure of be Carbuncle, be schynynge purpur of Amatistus, 
be hrizt grene coloure of the Smaragdus, and as coloure 
schyneb berein wih a manere diuersite. 1 Marcet 
Gr. Forest 16 Opfalus ..is a stone in colour like to verie 
many, and those cleane contrarie gems] 1 Froato, 
Ofalo, a divers coloured precious stone called an Opale. 
1601 Hotrano Pitny 11. 614 In the Opal you shal see the 
burning fire of the Carbuncle or Ruby, the glorious purple 
of the Amethyst, the greene sea of the Emeraud, and all 
glittering together. 1630 B. Jonson New Jn 1. vi, 1 had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible: ..nor on opal Wrapped 
in hay-leaf, in my left fist, to charm Their eyes with, 1 
Locke Hum, Und. ww. iii. (1695) 313 To this, perhaps, will 
be said, has not an Opall, or the infusion of Lignumn 
Nephriticum, two Colours at the same time? 1727-46 
Tuomson Summer 156 Thick thro’ the whitening Opal play 
thy Beams. 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 1. 1. at. i. § 14 


Every one knows how capriciously the colours of a fine 


opal vary from day to day, and how rare the lights are 
which = them fully out. 1865G. Merron XR. Fleming 
xvi, A really fine opal, coquetting with the lights of every 
gem..} it shot succinct red flashes, and green, and yellow 
it was veined with lightning hues, and at times it slept 
in a_ milky cloud, innocent of fire, quite maidenlike, 1874 
H. M. Westaorr Afan. Prec. Stones 38 Vhe noble or 
precious opal..exhibits a rich play of prismatic colours, 
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which flash from minute fissures apparently striated with 
microscopic lines... This variety is called the Harlequin opal. 
Ibid, 29 Fire Opal is a rich hyacinth-red variety of opal, 
from Mexico. It is also called Girasol and Sun opal. 1884 
Encyel, Brit, XV. 777/2 The so-called ‘black opals* 
- consist of this matrix [of dark brown ironstone] penetrated 
in all directions by veins and spots of opal, forming a mix- 
ture sometimes known as ‘root of opal’. E 

b. fig. in reference to its various and changing 
colours. 

1591 Sytvesten Dx Bartas 1. ii. 306 When we see Aurora 
pesang gay, With Opals paint the Cieling of Cathay. 1601 

nas. Jewel. N. th iv. 97 The Tailor make thy doublet of 
changeable Taffata, for thy minde is a very Opall. 

2. A commercial appellation of semi-translucent 
white glass; = OPALINE 54. 2, 

me Advi., Photographic Views, Medallions, Etchings 
and Opals. 1891 W. J. Dawson Redempt. E. Strahan ib 
49 Her work was to paint flowers and little landscapes 
UG tS ° . . 5 

3. atirib. passing into adj. Of or resembling the 
opal or that of the opal, opalescent. 

#1649 Daum. op Hawtin. Poems Wks. (1711) 26 Now an 
opal hew Bepaints heaven's crystal, /éfd. 40 Aurora..with 
her opal light Night’s horrours checketh, putting stars to 
flight. 1 Mitton P. 4. 1. 1049 Farr off th’ Empyreal 
Heav'n.. With Opal Towrs and Battlements adorn’d Of 
living Saphire. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IWaters IVT. 307 Akind 
of opal color is produced. 1817 Camrarut Reuflura 187 
When the opal morn first flushed the sky. ¢1865 J. WyLpz 
in Cire, Se. 1. 149/1 It should present an. .opal appearance, 

4. Comb. as opal-coloured, -globed, -hued, -like, 
tinted adjs.; opal-agate (see quot.); opal blue, 
a carefully prepared spirit-blue; opal glasa, (a) 
= OPaLinE sd. 2 ; (0) glass iridescent like the opal ; 
opal-jasper = JASP-OPAL; opal plate, a plate of 
opal glass on which a photograph is taken. 

1 A. H. Cuestea Dict, Names Ain., *Opal-agate, 
opal, with an agate-like structure, showing bands of different 
colours. 1880 Friswect in Soc. Arts Frul. 445 The hydro- 
chloride..isknown as *opal hlue. rs98SvivestEa Du Barias 
ii. 1. Babylon 210 Th’ *Opal-colour’d Morn. 1847 EMerson 
Poems (1857) 55 The opal-colored days. 1885 *Opal-glass 
[see Oratoryre]. 1 Anthony's Photogr, Bull. 111. 104 
For a good negative illuminator, ..a duplex or other *opal- 
globed lamp will not be far to seek, 188a Quipa Mareniuna 
110 An *opal-hued light on land, and sky and sea, 3896 
A. H. Cuestea Dict, Names Min. *“Opaljasper, common 
opal with the color of yellow jasper. 1 Sytvester De 
Bartas . it. Ark 495 Still (“opal-like) some changeable 
1s seen. 

Opaled (dupild), fp/.@. rare. [f. OPAL + -ED2,] 
Made iridescent like an opal. 

@1849 Pos Al sees t iil, A wreath that twined each 
starry form around, And all the opal’d air in colour bound, 

Opalesce (s«pile's), v. [f. Opa + -esce, repr. L. 

-éscere in albéscére, etc.: see OPALESCENT.) inir. 
To exhibit a play of colours or iridescence like 
that of the opal. : 
, 1819 J. G. Cuitnarn Chem, Anal, 440 Nitrate of mercury: 
is a very delicate test of the presence of hyposulphurous 
acid... when only one hundred-thousandth is present, it 
opalesces on a few minutes standing. 

Opalescence (dapile'séns). [f-as next +-ENCE.] 
The quality of being opalescent ; a play of various 
colours as in the opal; milky iridescence. 

3805-17 R. Jameson Char. Afin. (ed. 3) 256 Some minerals, 
when held in particular directions, reflect from single spots 
in their interior a coloured shining lustre, and this is what 
is understood by opalescence. 1879 Si. George's Hosp. 
Rep. VX. 647 A persistent opalescence of the urine. 16 
Roon Chromatics 55 Not only liquids and solids exhibit 
this phenomenon of opalescence. 

Opalescent (oapale'sént), a. [f. Opan + 
-ESCENT.] Exhibiting a play of varions colours 
like that of the opal; having a milky iridescence. 

2813 Baxewaut Juirod. Geol,(1815) Vocab. 488 Opalescent, 
transmitting variously coloured Jight comhined with a milky 
cloudiness, as in the siliceous stone called opal 1846 
Ruskin Mod, Paint, Ln. 1 vii. § 15 Titian hardly ever paints 
sunshine, but a certain opalescent twilight which has as: 
much of human emotion as of imitative truth in it, 1868 
Lossine Hudson 33 The beautiful labradorite, or opalescent 
felspar. 1880 Sai. Rev. 20 Mar. 385/1 The opalescent effects 
manifested by specimens of glass after being long buried 
underground, - 

Opalesque (¢apile'sk), 2. [f. OPaL + -28QUE.] 
Opal-like in colour or iridescence; opalescent. 

1863 Ari Frnt. June 108 The opalesque colour, and the 
pearly lightening up of the jewelled dress ., are magical in 
effect. 1877 Dixon Diana, Lady Lyle 1. 1 iii. 190 A fairy 
pool of water lies, fluent and operas, under an amber 
slah, 1877 Buack Green Past. xxxi, [The hills] are on the 
contrary of a pale opalesqne blue and white, 

Opaline (palin, -9in), z.and sb. [f. OPAL + 
-1NE, after adamantine, amethystine, crystalline, 
etc. Cf, F. opalin (1801 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, Having the colour or iridescence of an 
opal; opalescent. . 

1784 Cook's 3rd Voy. ut. xiii. 11. 257 Assuming various 
tints of blue, from a pale sapphirine, to a deep violet colour; 
which were frequently mixed with a ruby, or opaline red- 
hess, 1826 Kraay & Sp, Entomol, \V. 283 Ofatine,..a 
blueish white reflecting the prismatic colours, 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet's Anat, 626 By boiling, they lose their transparency, 
and acquire an opaque opaline tint. 1 P. PinkeaTon 
Adriatica, Song for Venice, Now shall Venezia shine In 
waters 0] ine. 

B. 5. 1. ‘A term sometimes applied toa variety 
of yellow chalcedony which presents an opaline 


| semi-opacity ’ (Westropp). 


‘ 


OPAQUE. 


1863 C. W. Kine Antique Gems i. 8 When the stone 
{Calcedony] has a bright tinge of yellow, it is named the 
Opaline. “1874 Westaorr Ges 43. : 

. A semi-translucent glass, whitened by the 
addition of phosphate of lime, peroxide of tin, or 
other ingredient ; also called wz/é-g/ass. 

1875 Knicnt Dict. Aleck. 1561/1. 

3. An opaline colour, surface, or expanse. 

1871 R. Evuis Caisdins Ixiii. 88 When he saw the sexless 
Attis hy the seas’ level opaline. 1893 Mas. C. Paazp Ond- 
law & Lawmaker 11. v. 33 In some places the pool was 
covered with a strange opaline, 

Opalish (upalif), a, rare. [f. OPAL + -IsH1,] 
Somewbat like opal in colour. 

1805 Phil. Trans. XCV. 336 The Jast portion of edulcor- 
ating water dropped through the filter of an opalish hue. 

Opalize (owpaleaiz), v [f. Oran + a 

lL. txir. To exhibit a play of colours like the 
opal; to opalesce. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral, I. 580 A coal..in which crimson, 
green, blue, and yellow, perfectly opalise or interchange; 
so that the substance has more splendour than even the 
noble opal. F 

2. irans. To make iridescent like an opal. 
Chiefly in O'palized £//. a., converted into opal, 
made opaline or opalescent. 

1811 Pinkerton Petrad. 1,159 The beautiful opalised kind 
of felspar, called Labrador stone. 1838 T. Tuomson Cheur. 
Org, Bodies 99 Either not at all or only very slightly 
opalized hy caustic ammonia, 1842 Branpz Dici. Sei. etc., 

alized wood, petrified by silica, and acquiring a structure 
resembling common opal. 

Opaloid (6piloid), a. [f. Oran + -orp.] Re- 
sembling an opal in appearance; having a milky 
trans] ucence. 

188a Dredge's Elecir. Iilum. 1, 643 Each lamp being 
enclosed within a ground [glass] or opaloid shade. 

O-paloty:pe. [f. L. ofal-us Oran + Type.] 
A positive photograph on opal glass. Also aitr1d. 

1885 Son's Workshop Appliances 294 Opalotype pictures, 
Opalotypes by the wet process. It is only necessary to nse 
opal glass instead of patent plate. 

Opan, obs. form of Upon. 

Opaque (op2''k), a. (6.) Forms: 5-9 opake, 
(7 opace, 7-8 opac), 8 opaac, 7- opaque, [ad. 

. opae-us shaded, darkened, dark, whence also 
It., Sp., Pg. ofaco, F. opaque (¢ 1500 in Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; hence the current Eng. spelling, which is 
rare before the 19th c.]} 

+1. Lying in shadow; not illuminated, darkened, 
obscure. Obs. 

31420 Pallad. on Husb. u. 262 They honge hem vp in 
place opake and drie. 1647 H. Morr Poemrs 53 The Nights 
nimble net That doth encompasse every opake ball, That 
swims in liquid air. 1696 Winston 7h. arth (1722) 37 
The Opake and obscure parts were .. perfectly inconsider- 
able. 31995 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 10/1 The lig t of the sun 
was somewhat opake, hy the shadows, as if two or three 


digits were ee c 
b. Of a ly or surface: Not reflecting or 
emitting light; not shining or lustrous, dull, dark. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos, W. xxxvii. 11 The 
planets are all opake, or dark bodies. 1800 tr, Lagrange's 
Chem. 1. 293 It has an opake colour, interspersed with 
yellowish spots. 1826 Kiray & Sr. Enfomol, 1V. 284 
Ofague, ..a surface which does not reflect the light at all, 
3847 Emerson Poems (1857) 154 Thou, in our astronomy 
An opaker star. 1877 Buack Green Past, xxxvii, An opaque, 
solid green—not unlike sealing-wax. ba 

2. Impermeable to light, not transmitting light, 
not transparent ; hence, impenctrable to sight. 

2642 Faencn Distill, v. (1651) 168 If you would have this 
masse not to be bee but opac, Bae Exp. 
Philos. 1. 103 These Luminous and Opace ies (I mean 
the Starrs and Planets), 1667 Micron P, L. mt 619 Whence 
no way round Shadow from body opaque can fall, 1697 
J. Petiver in Phil, Trans. XIX. 678 Its Leaves are stiff.. 
and opake (Le.) not to be seen through. 17427 A. Moreton 
On Apparitions 26 They are hahitable bodies, solid, opaac 
as this earth, 1818 Faaaoay Ax. Res. vil. 19 Exposed to 
the air these crystals became opake. 1867 Baker Nile 
Tribut. xii. 314 The lions .. having the advantage of thick 
and opaque jungle. 1869 Tvnpatt Wotes Leet. Light ar it 
is the frequency of the reflexions at the limiting surfaces of 
air and water that renders foam opaque. 

b. érvansf. Not transmitting heat, sound, etc. 

1876 Tait Ree, Ado. Phys, Se. viii. (ed. 2) 205 Extremely 
opaque to radiant heat. 

3. fig. a. Hard to understand or make ont; not 
clear, lucid, or distinct ; obscure. 

176s Sterne 7. Shandy M1, xx. Auth. Pref, To darken 

ur hypothesis hy placing a number of tall, opake words.. 

twixt your own and your readers’ conception. 1 
Burney Hist, Afus. (ed. 2) 1. 1. con An opake expression, 
upon which they are utterly unable to throw a single ray 
of light. 1845 Caatyte Cromwell (1871) I. 94 Whoever 
wishes..may consult the opaque but authentic Commons 
Journals, 3 3 : 

b. Impervious to reason, unintelligent, dense, 
obtnse, dull. 

[1755 Youne Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 1V. 260 We have in 
abundance..Junar great men. Men in themselves opaque, 
who borrow ms, from their circumstances, or situation.] 
1850 Cartyte Latter-d. Pamph, i, A fund of purblind 
ohduracy, of opaque flunkeyism grown truculent and_tran- 
scendent. 188a Mrs. Outrrwant Lit, Hist, Eng. UN. 227 
Too opaque to understand her husband's jeers. 

4. Comé., as opaque-souled adj. 

1793 Buans Let. to Ainslie 26 Apr., If any opaque-souled 
lubber of mankind complain, 


OPAQUE. 


B. sé. a. Something opaque; a medium or 
space through which light cannot pass. Also /ig. 

1742 Vounc N%. TA, 1, 43 Vhro' this opaque of nature, and 
of soul, This double aight, transmit one pityiag ray, To 
fighten, and to chear. 1814 Soutney Roderick xxi. 429, 

1 watch’d..And deem‘d the deep opake would blot her 
beams, 18a W. TENNANT Beice As i. 10 That arrowed 
throngh th’ opaque their forky fire, 1824 Miss Frarirr 
Inher. xxxvi, The light began to penctrate the dim opaque 
of his understanding. 
b. A shade for the eyes. 

1900 IVestm. Gaz. 21 Jan. 1/2 Mr. B., who has suffered 
hy a lamp explosion, nppeared with an opaque stuck over 
his forehead for the protection of his eyes from the rays of 
electric light. 

Opaque, v. [f. Oraque a.: cf. L. opdcdre to 
OpacaTE.] érans. To render opaque. 

1880 S. LANteR Poems, Crystal 23 Not one but winks Ilis 
ray, opaqued with intermittent mist, 1888 Sci, Amer. LIX. 
35/3 Ihe most.. practical way of opaquelng the back- 
grounds on negatives of furniture, 

Opaquely (opé''kli), a/v. [f. as prec, + -LY 2.] 
In an opaque manner, so as to be opaque. 

1946 Bancock in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 191 ‘Tis opaque! 
ofactear White. 1858 Caatyie Fred&, Gt. v. i, (1872) 1, 
58 Raised into a kind of cloudy aarcotic Olympus, and 
opaquely superior to the ilis of life. 1860 A// Year Kound 

0. 42, 362 Glass. .opaquely steamed with youthful breath. 

Opaqueness (opé''knés), (fas prec. + -nz8s.] 
The quality of being opaque ; opacity. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ut. i._ut. xxxi, The Earths 
opakeness enemie to Light. 1742 H. Baker Microse. 1, xiii. 
§3 The Transparency or Opakeness of an Object. 185s tr. 

nbarte's Aris Mid, Ages iv. 159 Giving ,.complete opaque- 
ness to the colours. 1893 Colswméus (0.) Disp. 12 Jan., Wo 
are often the victims of our own opaqueness or prejudice. 
1897 tlucnes Aledi#, Fever ii. 44 {It} gives rise to a general 
and increasing opaqueness. 

Opard, obs. f. Upwarp. Opassom, obs. f. 
Opossum. Opbigge, Opbraid, etc. : see Ur-. 

Ope (cup), a. and sé. (Reduced from open, the 
2 being dropped as in pa. pples.: cf awake 
for awaken, wove(s, bespoke(s, etc.) 

A. adj. = Open a. in varions senses. (Only 
pred. ot after the sb.) Now arch, and poet. 

a 150 Owl & Night. 168 Vor swikedom haved schome and 
hete, 3if hit is ope and under-zete. c1290 5S. Eng, Leg. 1. 
28/66 Heleide ope him pis bok. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 
4841 The large wonde vp-on a syde Al hope, f geue hem 
torefut, 1549-62 Steanuoro & H. 7¢ Derm, Thou heavens 
kingdom didst set ope. 1595 Suaks. Yodn tt. b 449 The 
mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 1678 Bunvan 
Piler. 1. 186 ‘Yo keep ope their drowsie slumbring eyes. 
1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 66 A casement ope at night, To 
tet the warm Love in! 1873 Browsinc Red Cott Nt.cap 
gtr With both oye wide ope. 

B. sb. [Cf Oren 56.) 

+1. = Open sé, 2, Orentna vbi. sb. 5. Obs. 

3611 W. Sctater Key (1629) 293 What an ope I should 
ine to aduersaries. 1627 — Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 167 Its 
earefull when God .. intereludes all possibility or ope for 
returne ont of errour. 

2. = Open sb. 1, OPENING vbi. sb.2. a. Arch. 

3845 Petain Round Towers rel. 371 Pointed opes, splayed 
reveals, 1878 MeVirrie Ch, Ch. Cathedral 59 The central 
ope of each triplet having a trefoiled head. 

b. local, (See quot. 1880.) 

1866 NV. & QO. 3rd Ser. 1X. 320/1 At the street corner, where 
the name of the street is usually painted, you find Charles’ 
Ope, Chapel street Ope. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Ope, a 
narrow covered passage between two houses; an opening, 
1893 Q. [Coucu] Delret, Duchy 227 Her window yonder, 


over the ope, 
Ope (op), v. [Reduced from Oren v. after 
(Chiefly, and 


prec.] = OPEN v, in various senses, 
ks. 18 ‘Vake te hennys & skalde hem 


since 17th c. exclusively, poet. 

£1430 Two Cooke: 
& opehem. 1573 Tusser Wwsé. (1878) ara Which opte his 
<doore to rich and poore. 1577 Wuetstoxe Remembr. Life 
Gascoigne xii, The windowes of my muse, then straight I 
ope. 1607 Suaxs. Timon v. iv. 47 Set but thy foot Against 
our rampyr'd gates, and they shall ope, 1610 — Temp. 1. 
ii, 97 The howr's now come The A byds thee ope 
thine eare. 1664 Wooo Liz Jan. (O. H. S.) If. 4 Going to 
his study doore and oping it. Byes Grav Agrip. 45% 
Opel his young eye to bear the blaze of greatness, 1807 
Cranes Par. Reg. 1. 662 He opes his ample jaws, And iets 
a frog leap down, to gain applause. 1849 Wairtrer Leg, 
St, Mark 80 Lord, ope their eyes that they may see | 

Ope = Hoop s4.3 2, bullfinch; cf. OLPH. 

1669 Worttoce Sys/, Agric. (1681) 266 Kill the Opes or 
Bull finches that feed on the buds of Fruit-trees. 

Ope, obs. f, Hore; Up, Upon prep. 

[Opsagha, a misreading or misprint for gvagha, 
Quaaoa. 

1776 Masson in PAil, Trans, LXVI. 297. 1797 Encyct. 
Beh VI. 713/t3 ete.) lala 

Ope-head ; see OPENHEAD, quot. 1297. 

Opeidoscope (opsi-ddskoap). [fF Gr. dip, dx- 
voice + eldo-s form, image + -score.] An in- 
sirument invented by Prof. A. E. Dolbear (West 
Virginia), consisting of a tnbe closed at one end 
by a tense membrane, having atlachcd to its centre 
a small mirror, to show the musical vibration 
caused by speaking or singing at the open end. 

1873 A. E. Doraraa in Prescott Sf. He Daeg (2879) 262 
White onmmees in making a manometric fame capsule, 1 
invented the opeidoscope, 

+Ope-land. /oa/, Obs. [f. Ore a, + Lann.) 
dt, Open ground; see quot. 

ot. VII. 
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1674 Ray 5. & &.C. Words 74 Ope inne, ground plawed 
up every year, ound that istoose or open, Suff. 1736 Dict. 
Aust. (ed. 3), Hook. Land, or Ofe-dand, Land ploughed and 
sowed every Venr. 

Opelet (d=-plét). [f. Orza. + -1e7.] A name 
of a sea-anemoue, Anemonta sulcala, so called 
because the tentacles cannot be retracted. 

1860 Gosse, Ae titioe Britannica 162 The English name 
(Opelet) f have formed for it.. alludes tothe habitually open 
condition of the disk. /éfd. 165 No very special care is 
required to maintain the health and vigour of the Opelet in 
captivity. 

+tO-pely, adv. Obs. 
OPENLY adv, 

a13go Owl & Nigh, 853 Ilit is alre wnder mes t 
darst lize so opeliche. ¢ z2g0 Car Ex, 1583 st pe fe 
king a! opelike,.uerilc knape child of Sat kin, bea a-non 
don de flod wid-in, 1460 Paston Leét, 1. 511 [le seyd opely 
tothe prior, heryng myche folk in the chirch, 

Open (op'n), 56. [Partly vbl. sb. £ OPEN v.; 
partly ellipt. use of Open a. 

I, 1. = Orenino vif, sb. 2; an aperture. 

¢ 1470 aod aoe Me ee ew in at all 
opynays about. 1483 Cat, ngl. 26of2 of 
hede, calvaria. 1686 Burner Lett. rol Simtadelond, 


{f. OPE a + -Ly?.) = 


ete, iv. (1750) 233 At the Top there is an Open left ee, ! 


Foot in Diameter, 1726 Leont tr. Aléerti's Archit. Ut. 41/1 
The height of the Open of that door is divided into three 
parts, 178% A. Monao Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 66 The.. 
unossified.. part of the cranium (in) new-born children, called 
by the vulgar tho open of the head. 1885 Mas. C, Pracn 
Head Station 21 Other dusky forms..sprawled on red 
blankets at the open of their gunyahs. 
b. The mouth or estuary of a river. 

1710 Lond. Gaz, No. 4655/3 The Dunwich..gave Chace 
toa French Privateer..in the open of Humber, and. .took 
her, and bronght her into the River. 

ec. /ocal, (Lincolnsh.) A gap in the sand dunes 
through which a road passes to the shore. 

Mod, We drove through Theddlethorpe Open {or Opening]. 

a. Mining. (See quot.) 

188: Raymon Mining Glozs., Opens, large caverns, 

2. = Oprnina vb sb. 5. 

xgur Suartress. Charac. (1737) UL. ae poor..shadow 
of an adversary has said as fiette for his cause as can 
imagin’d, and given as many opens and advantages as cou‘d 
be desir'd. 1957 Mus. Grirriva Lett, Ifenry & Frances 
(76) {I, 230 Perhaps this may leave an open to sarcasm, 
1 Trottore Claverings xxx, Down he went, and not 
finding a good open for a hazard, again waxed himself to 
the cushion. 

ITI, sb. use of OPEN a. 

+3. Open, unconcealed, or plainly seen condition. 
Phr. i oper, (a) in public, openly; (4) clearly, 
plainly ; 12140 ofen, into public view, etc. Ods. 

1382 Wvetir IWisd. xiv. 17 These whom in opene men 
my3ten not wishipen. 1388 — (Purvey) Lxke viii 17 Nether 
hid thing, which schal not be knowun, and come in to open, 
1390 Gowen Con/. 1. 62 He seith in open, fy! to Sinne, And 


in secre ther is no vice Of which that he nis a Norrice. | 


1430-40 Lypc, Bochas 1. vi. (1554) 9 Their piteous fate in 
open to expresse. 1613 Suaxs. /fen. V///, tn. it gos The 
Lady Anne..This day was view'd in spss as his Queene. 
3646 Be. Maxwens Burd. [ssack. in Paenix (1708) 11. 285 
Vou shall have them anon in open contemning Sovereiga 
Authority. 

4. a. The open: the open space. (a) The part of 


the country not fenced or enclosed; (6) Clear 


space; ground without buildings, trees, or other | 


‘cover’; (c) The open water, in sea or river; (¢) 
The open air. 

1624 Carr. Smite Virginia in. 65 Presently from each 
side the river came arrowes..whereat we returned to get 
the open..we scised on all their canowes, and moored them 
in the midst of the open. 1732 Porg fs, Afant10 Try 
what the open, what the covert yield. 1858 Kincstev Aly 
Hunting Song in Andromeda, etc. 128 One more fence and 
we 're out on the open. 18s9 Lawaence Steord & Gotun v. 

3 (The clergyman had never bad the satisfaction of a ‘shot 
in the open at that stont-hearted sinner. 1875 WoLseLry 


in Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk, vii. (ed. 2) 248 In tropical | 


climates it is pleasant at night to bivonac in the open. 1880 
Daily Tel. 16 Feb., The soldier is taught how to attack in 
the open. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 4485/2 The Vindex.. 
beat in the open the..schooner.., both being reeled down. 
1893 Daily Tel. 3 Oct. 5/3 A quantity of ripe raspberries... 
grown in the open, 

b. An open or clear space. 

1796 Hist. Ned Evans 1. 193 He was astonished to see so 
extensive an open in the midst of a populons city. 

6. Stock Exchange. The open market. 

1898 Daily News 9 May 2/3 In the open, bar gold 
remained in strong demand for erica at about 77%. gid. 
per ounce, . 2 

6. Comd., 23 open-grown adj., grown in the open 
air or ground. 

1894 Daily News 7 Apr. 5/4 Open-grown rhubarb costs 
4d. the buadle. 

Open (dp’n), a. (adv.) Forms: 1- open; 
also 3 (Orm.) openn, 4 -in, -ine, -ene, -enne, 
-one, -oun, (hop(p)yne), 4-5 opun, -on, 4-6 
-yn, -yne; 5 oppyn, -on, 6 oppin, -iné, -6n, 
(Se. appin). [A Com. Tent. adj.: OE. open 
= OS. ofan (MDu., Dn. ofen), OF ris. epin, OHG. 
offan (MIHIG., Ger. offer), ON. opine, opin, oprt 

Da, aaden, Sw. in comb. dffen-); not recorded 
in Gothic; OTeut. type *sfaro-, *uptno-, app. 
from the root of Up aav, In all the langs., the 
word has the form of n strong pa. pple., as tf 
meaning ‘sct up’, * put up’, but no corresponding 


OPEN. 


vb. exists. Cf, however, for the sense, the obs. or 

dial. ‘put up the door’, ‘set np the door’ (Ger. 

macht die thir auf), ‘the door is up, put It to’. 

The o, orig. short, was lengthened In ME. at the 

end of the stressed syllable, as in stolen, woven, elc.} 
TI. Physical senses. 

1. Of a door, gate, or the like: Not ‘put to’ the 
place which it hts, not closed or shat; ‘up’, set 
up, Standing up, so as to allow free passage through, 
(Cf. do up (arly ME. up don), dup, to put ‘up’, 
to open.) Also said of the doorway, gateway, or 


other passage. 

888 K. AELrnep Ores. 111. v. § 4 Ponne and pine 
duru pe on ba healfe open was. 971 Blick. Flom. 239 Hie 

emetton pars carcernes duru opene. ¢ 1200 Osmin 15536 
pate heffaess sate uss openn be Att ure lifes ende. ¢ ahs 
Nyetw Last Age Ch. p. xxviil, Every lettre ln the abece 
may be souned wib opyn moubp sane .m. lettre one. ¢ 1400 
Maunory, (Roab) xxxiil. t50 Per es nane entree open ia to 
it, 1477 Faston Lett, UU. 212 There arn ownes blow 
opyn in the piace. ax Haut Chron., Hen. Vi xs8b, 
And to set open the fludde gates of these devises. 1549 
Compt. Scot. vi. 60 Ie sel be fundin dede, and his ene eppin. 
1697 Davpen Virg. oda ut 407 The Sluces of the Sky 
were open spread, 1726 Swirt Gudliver 1 iv, The windows 
> were eft open on purpose. 1749 Fietpixc Zon: Jones x 
ii, The doorburstopen, 1859 Tennyson Enid 328 The voice 
of Enid..rang Clear thro‘ the open casement of the Hail, 
Singing. 1884 Buacx Jud. Shaks, xxxiv, The door was 
open an inch or two. ; 

2. Of a containing space, a house, box, etc.: 
Having its gate, door, lid, or some part of its cn- 
closing bonndary drawn aside or removed so that 
there is free access to its interior; not shut up. 

g71 Blickl. Hom, 239 Pin carcern open we Zemetton, 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, John i. i Be Ze-seod opene heofonas, 
1388 Wrcur Roms, iii, 13 The throte of hem is xn opyn 
sepulcre. c1g0o Mauxpgv. (Roab.) xxvi. 122 Pal er open 
at pe sydes and laced togyder with lacer of silke, 1593 
Suags. 2 Hen. V4, 1. iit. 18 Breake open the Gaoles, and let 
out the Prisoners, 21683 Sin T. Browne Tracts 45 The 
granaries were made open, the country being free from rain. 
1799 Aled. Fraud, VL. 422 Hectic fever arises only from the 
matter of an open ulcer. 1816 Jas, Smith Panorama Sc, & 
Art \1. 318 Keep the open end of the tube Immersed. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany v. 56 A pisnoforte. .lying open, for show, 
not use. 1882 IDA pail cg Koy 4 C) b ted LS 
yawned open in many places, 1 ict, Nat. Biog. \X. 

35/2 lis head was split open with x blow. 2g00 Eva CE. 
ex Fs Gen. Nursing xi, If it is desired to keep the blister 
‘open’. Aad, Standing beside the openerave. They found 
the drawer open and its contents strewed about the floor. 

b. Hence, Free of entrance or admission to 


all (or éo persons specified). 

971 Blicki. Hom, 61 Se zifra helle bid 4 open deoflum. 
1784 Cowren Let. 19 July, When Bediam was open to the 
cruel curiosity of holiday ramblers, 1816 J. Witsox City 
of Plague vu. . 100 Even the house of God Was open to the 

lague. 1891 Speaker 2 May 534/1 The old universities 
are open to all, without distinction of rank or creed. 

3. Of a space: Not shut in or confined, not sur- 
rounded by barriers; to which there is free access 
or passage on all or nearly all sides; unenclosed, 
unwalled, unconfined. See also OPEN AIR. 

e825 Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 82/9 Urds patens, open 
barh. ¢1330 R. Bauwxe Chron. (1810) 110 For comon 
fotk ic wan, wod open & forest. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roa 
x. 38 It es nogt lang sen pe sepulchre was all o » pat men 
my3t kisse it and touche it. Bot.. be sowdan has pert 
abeuwsllabentelie rane, 21348 LlALLCAron., Hen. VEE 
139b, The people would pot assemble. .in no houses, but In 
open places, 1612 Biare Gea. i. 30 Fonle that may fiie..in 
ihe open firmament of heauen. r6za Bacon Hen. V7, Mor. 
& Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 The fields then being open and 
champain, 1704 Tow Gaz, No. 3991/2 The Enemy. rent 
a strong Party into an open Village. 1745 P. Tuomas 7rw/, 
Anson's Voy. 20 A vast open Ocean. & Times 28 Jane 

/4 The House is open and xiry backwards. 1818 Jas. 

line Brit, India II. v.iv. 429 He was obliged to abandon 
the open country, and_to — upon forts, 1885 
Law Rep. 14 Queen's Bench Div, 918 The footpath ran 
over an open moor, Pn 

b. Hence, of a batile: Fought in the open (and 
not in a fortress or stronghold), and so with full 


forces. 
argS Haut Chron., Hen. VI s10b, To avoyde open 
ioynyng,.-force to force. féid., He determined never..to 
fight in open battaill with the Englishmen, nor by a feld to 
ventare, es Patox Ode to Queen 206 We our forts and 
‘o dare our British foes to 
Supetcrr Loe Ee (1804) V. 263 ag coe ips 
ties declined an engagement. 1 s 
Vee at Sod afford him, in case of 


thont the arched-over top (con- 
ta 


Lond. Gaz. No, Four Hundred open 1 
C. Lucas Ess. Teacers I. 145 They let the water stand ina 
large open bason, 1771 isee Geaeial aazh 1803 A 
CAN dtariner's Chron. (VY. 255 Tho poor tle. 

dumb companion, In an open age teft to the 

of this pein a 1854 Lo. ae 

1, xi. rive in an open 

4u& Pe bisa 0 485 ‘SCeaverat 

when closed may be used for music 


OPEN. 


Cussans Iferaldry xvii. (ed. 3) 238 The earliest coins struck 
hy Henry the Seventh bear an open Crown with flenr-de-lys 
on the rim. 

5. Not covered so as to be concealed or pro- 


tected; bare, exposed. 

Beowulf 227: Hord-wynne fond eald uht-sceada opene 
standan. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 260 With open hed and fot 
al bare, ¢1449 Preock Refr. 1. xx. 124 Noone wommen 
weriden thanne..kenercheefis, but weriden her open heer. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 254 He thus lyenge wyde 
open, & they goynge ouer hym & bestrydynge hym. 1604 
E. Glammstonr) D’Acosta's Hist. Indies v. viii. 348 When 
any one dyed, they layd him open in a chamber vntill 
that all his kinsfolkes and friends were come. 1664 Eveivy 
Kal. Hort., Feb.(1729) 193 Sow Alaternus Seeds in Cases, or 
open Beds. 1826 Krray & Be Entomol VV. 709 Upper Jaws.. 
Open, when they are not quite concealed by the upper lip. 
1840 Frnd. R. Agric. Soc. 1. m1. 323 They will. probab! y 
require to be laid open with the knife, 1876 Prerce & 
Sivewricnt Telegraphy 158 Telegraph lines are.. 1st. 
Thosein which open, that is overground, wires are employed. 

+b. With open face: with uncovered face; 
hence, confidently, frankly ; also, brazenly. Oés. 

1388 Wrettr 2 Cov. iii. 18 We that with open (1382 schewid, 
Vulg. revelata] face seen the glorie of the Lord. 3474 Cax- 
ton Chesse 31 We may goon with open face and good 
conscience. ‘1650-3 tr. Hales’ Dissert. de Pace in Phenix 
(1708) 11. 384 Men .. who.. did... with open face, as they 
say, vent Blasphemies and Impieties. 1761 Luovp £p. ze 
Chirchiil 11 Critics of old, a manly liberal race, Approv'd 
or censur’d with an open face. | 

6. Not having the marginal parts drawn, folded, 
or rolled together ; unclosed, expanded, spread out, 

¢31470 Henry Wallace x1, 1399 To lat him haiff his Psaltyr 
bok in sycht. He gert a preyst it oppyn befor him hauld. 
1513 W. px Worn BA. Keruynge in Babees Bk, 278 All 
maner of fowles hauynge open clawes as a capon. (1549 
Compl. Scot, vi. 57 Helytropinm,.hes the leynis appin as 
lang as the sonne is in our hemispere. 1611 Biste 1 Kings 
vi, 3a Carnings of..palme trees, and open flowers. 1857 
Mas. Cartvte Left. 1. 331 With..the open sheet in her 
hand. 1865 ‘Trottore Belion Est. ii. 15 Having an open 
letter in his hand. J 

7. Of a line, texture, etc.: Having apertures or 
spaces between its parts ; containing interstices, gaps, 
holes, or nnoccupied spaces ; perforated ; porous, 

Open order (Alii), a formation in which the individnal 
men are three or more yards apart; (/Vava/), a formation 
in which the individual ships are more than a cable’s length 
apart, Ofer harmony (Mus.), a harmony in which the 
chords are separated by wide intervals. 

1625 Markuam Soldier's Accid. 1a In Files..Open Order 
is sixe foote hetweene person and person..in Rankes. .to 
stand or march at Open-Order, is ever twelue foote, 1663 
Gerster Counsel 29 A ranck of open teeth. 1686 W. Hazais 
tr. Lemery's Course Chym. 1. vi. (ed. 3) 150 Vou had better 
nse Verdegreese.. because it is more open and disposed for 
solution by the acids of Vinegar. 1796 Justr. §& Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 54 Changes of position in open column, 
are in ere movements of previons disposition. 1805 
Aom. Sriatinc in Waval Chron. XV. 81 The signal for 
sailing in openorder, 1820 Scoresry Ace. Arctic Reg. 1. 229 
Open ice, or sailing-ice,is where the pieces are so separate 
as to admit of a ship sailing conveniently among them, 
1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ, 1V. 182 Unless a very open 
and porous collodion be nsed. 1880 Grav Struct, Bot, iv, 
§ 2 (ed. 6) 134 The zstivation is said to be Ofen or Inde- 
terminate when the parts do not come into contact in the 
bud, so as to cover those within. 

8. Of a passage or space: Not occupied hy any- 
thing that prevents passage or view; free from 
obstructions; unobstructed, clear. Of a country: 
Free from wood, bnildings, etc. Of a river, port, 
etc.: Not frozen over, free from icc. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1575 The Stretis were. .of stronge brede, 
For pe & aire la in be myddis, @1548 Hatt. Chron, 
Rich. LI 57 Makyng open passage hy dent of swerde. 
1587 GoLoinc De Mornay xiv. 214 He is made to come 
foorth into an opener place, where he may hane what to see 
and to behold. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1537/2 The Empress 
and her Court will remain till the River be open, so that she 
may go by Water, 1709 StenLe Tatler No.7 p21 The Ice 
being broke, the Sound is again open for the Ships. 1725 
De For Vey. round World (1840) 319 The country was all 
open, with very little wood, and no trees. 1809 KENDALL 

vrav. III, Ixxii, 129 The road..is over very rocky land, 
recently laid open by burning the trees, 1876 Faeeman 
Worn. Cong. (ed. 3) 1V. xviii. 157 The besieged must have 
had the river and the sea open to them during..the siege. 
1896 Stn R. Hunter (tit/e) The Preservation of Open 
Spaces and of Footpaths and Other Rights of Way. 

b. Of the bodily passages: Not obstructed ; es. 
of the bowels: Not constipated. 

156a J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 215 When folke 
be most open,..Then go they to stooles that be made 
most close. 3710 Froven Physic. Pulse-Watch 427 Oil, 
Batter, and conrse Bread, and Hony-drinks keep the Body 
open. 1812 J. Batis Advice to Miler x. 142 Magnesia 
atéa,..a lenient purgative, and keeps the body gently open. 
2823-4 Lance? (ed. 3) 447 Bowels not open. 

9. a. Of the soil: Unhonnd hy frost or heat; 
loose, permeable. b. Of weather or season: Free 
from frost, as an open winter; also Naut., free 
from fog or mist, 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 19 In 
winter..open, calme, and moist weather is best. 1647 A. 
Ross Afystag. Poet. xv. (1675) 376 Sometimes she [the earth] 
is open, as in the Summer and Spring. 2697 Davoren Virg. 
Georg. % 98 That while the Turf ties open, and unbound, 
Succeeding Suns may bake the Mellow Ground. 1714 Swirt 
Corr, Wks. 1841 II, 523 Hay will certainly be dear unless 
we have an open winter. 1769 Facconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) M b, The weather is said to be clear when it is fair 
and open. 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 107 The meetings 
shall held the first open week in or after November. 
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1884 D. C, Murray in Graphic Christm. No. 20/2 The 
weather being fine and open and dry, 

10. Nant. +a. Looking unobstructedly fon or 
4o; in fall view (0ds.). b. Seen with an opening 
between; clear, detached. Cf. Open v. 8. 

1478 Botoner Jtin. (Nasmith 1778) 110 Insula Sancti 
Michaelis de Loo jacet anglice opyn upon villa: Loo. /éid., 
Le forland de Ranme opyn upon Plymmouth. 1530 Patscr. 
573 Our shyppe wente to wrake open npon Donkyrke (. fot 
dexant Donkyrke). 1670 Narworoucn Fv, in Acc. Sev. 
late Vay. 1. (1711) Gz When you are at the West-part of this 
Narrow, you will see three Islands come open, which shew 
to be steep up Cliffs. 1686 Lond, Gaz. No, 2112/4 They 
are to keep the Great Light a little open to the Eastward 
of the Small] One, to avoid their coming ashore npon the 
Main. 1719 De For Crusoe 1.x, 1 found myself open to 
the northern shore. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) V. 1863 As 
we stood off, the most westerly of the two im cane open 
off the bluff point, ina N. W, direction. 1858 Alerc. Afarine 
Afag. V. 227 Until you observe the spire..its breadth open 
of Bradley's head, 

11. In varions technical uses: a. Afesic. Of an 
organ-pipe: Not closed or shnt at the top. Of 
a string: Not stopped by a finger. Hence, of 
a note, Produced by such a pipe or string, or hy 
the lip of a performer on a wind-instrument with- 
out the aid of a slide, key, or piston. 

1674 Peavroap Shilé Mus. n. 93 
sound with your Treble open. //¢, 104 The open shake. 
1811 Busav Diet. Mus. sv. 1852 Seiwet Organ 80 We call 
a pipe open, if its upper end or apertureisnot shut np. 1856 
Mas. C. Craake tr. Beriion’ Instrument, 4 Keeping the 
majority of his strings open. 2880 W. H. Stone in Grove 
Dict. Afus. UW. 757 Depressing the open note a tone anda 
semitone, 1888 Alurray's dae ITT. No, 14 The transition 
from open to closed tones should not be quite abrupt. 

b. Entom, (See quot.) 

x86 Kiany & Sp, Entomol, 1V. 341 Open. Areolets that 
terminate in the margin of the wing, or that are not 
surrounded on all sides by nervures. 

ce. Bot, (See quot.) 

1875 Bennerr & Dver tr. Sachs’ Bot. 93 There are.. 


hundles devoid of and bundles containing cambinm; the 


former may be termed closed, the latter open... The open 
fihro-vascular hundle,,continnes to produce new layers of 
permanent tissue on both sides of its cambinm. 

d. Ofsounds: Uttered with the mouthopen. see. 
Of vowels: Prodnced with a wider opening of the 
oral cavity than those called close; e.g. open o and 
é (= 6, é), close o and ¢ (= 4, e). i 

1485 in Rutland Papers (Camden) 16 My lord Cardinall.. 
shall syng with open voice 1ij tymes 1/ presentem Jantulemn 
tuum, 1503 Dunpar Thistle & Rose 59 The birdis did with 
oppin vocis cry. 1612 Frorio //a/. Dict. 618 The Italians 
hane two very different sounds for the two vowels, E. and 
O. which for distinctions sake, they name the one close and 
the other open. 1709 Porr Ess. Crit. 347 These equal 
syllables alone require, Tho’ oft’ the ear the open vowels tire, 
1867 A. J. Ectis &. £. Pronune, 1. iii. 65 Ben Jonson’s con- 
ception of the French sound [of a] must have been opener 
than the English. 1889 B, H. Kennepv Rev. Lat. Prim. 3 
The most open sound is a; the closest sharp sound is , 

e. Of a syliable: Ending in a vowel, as opposed 
to a closed (close, shut) syllable which ends in a 


consonant, 

1871 Public Sch. Lal. Gram. 6 An inner syllable is called 
open, if it ends witha vowel, close if itends with a consonant, 
¥89z Lavaa Soames Introd, Phonetics 74 The short ace 
cented vowels never occur in open syllahles, AZod. A Latin 
short vowel in an open stressed syllable is long in Romanic 3 
eg. L. bd-nus, It. dud-no, Sp. b:e-no, Eng. b3-nus, An 
original short a, e, o in a stressed open syllable became long 
in ME. ; e.g. OE., Early ME. d-fen, later ME., mod. Eng, 
d-fen, Welsh, unlike modern Teutonic, Romanic, and 

reek, retains a short stressed vowel in an open syllable, 
asin Ba-td (distinct from Eng. 84-44, or Ba/-4). 

TI, Non-physical senses. 

12, Exposed to the mental view, bronght to 
light ; patent, evident, pee clear, easy to under- 
stand, Now only in ¢o /ay ofez, to lay bare, reveal, 
explain, ‘expose’, 

¢888 K, Altrren Boeth. xxxvi. § 3 Da cwab ic: zenog 
open hit is. ¢1z0o Onan 731 Patt wass wurrpshipe inoh 
til menn, & ec full openn takenn Patt heore streon wass 
Drihhtin leof. a1340 Hampote Psalter xxxvi. 31 Pis has 
na nede of exponnynge for it is opon ynoghe. 138a Wvc.ir 
Matt. xxvi. 73 Treuly and thon art of hem, for whi and thi 
speche makith thee opyn. 1395 Purvev Xemonstr. (1851) 51 
It is opin at ighe that the hisshop of Rome hath not so greet 
power in worchyng of miracles. .as Petir and Paul hadden 
1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 18 Vf eny worde seme derke;: 
yt is lefull to make yt more open hy more esy translacion. 
3588 J. Upate Diotrephes (Arb.) 8 Laye open your former 
speches that I may vnderstand your meaning, 1611 Brace 
Prov. xiii. 16 A foole layeth open his folly. 1706 Heaans 
Collect. 7 Feb. (O. H.S.) I. 180 He lays open some sort of 
People in..too lively Colours. 1799 Mackintosn Stud, Law 
Nat, Wks. 1846 1. 379, 1 shall next endeavour to lay open 
the general prince les of civil and criminal laws. 1836 W. 
Irvine Astoria 1. 68 They..laid open to him the whole 
scheme of Mr, Astor..and inquired whether they..could 
lawfully engage in it, 

13. Exposed to general view or knowledge; 
existing, performed or carried on without conceal- 
ment or so that all may see, hear, or take cogniz- 
ance; public; +t also, declared in public or hy 
public authority, Of persons: Acting in public 
or without concealment. 

¢893 K. Atrrep Oreos, v. xiii. §a Antonius him selfum 
onbead gewin and openne fedndscipe. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John 
vii. 4 Ne ded nan man nan ping on diglum ae secb pat hit 
open sy. ¢1aco Oawn 10352 Wibb all full openn spache. 


une it till it agree in. 


OPEN. 


13.. Cursor Af. 27355 (Cott.) pat he ne mak opine knaulage 
of all his sak. 1386 Molds of Parit, It). az5/1 Wronges 
subtiles, and also open oppressions, ydo to hem. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 11565 Hit was ordant of all men hy oppon 
assent. 1428 Mound, St. Bartholomew's (E. E. ‘VY. 5.) 59 
Anooyn the godly myracle was made oF ne. 1548 GESTE 
Serm. in H.G. Dugdale Zi (1840) 190 Which sentence... he 
caused to be wryten in his palace and all other open workes 
(public buildings}. 1558 Acti Eiéiz. c.2 oops a Enen- 
song, administration of the Sacraments or other open Prayers 
- (Open gi in and thronghont this Act, is meant that _ 
Prayer which is for other to come vnto, or hear..). 1712 
Arsutunot 3 Buf 1. viii, This affair between Hocus and 
Mrs. Bull was now so open, that al] the world were scan- 
dalized at it. 1844 Tmiatwatt Greece VILL. Ixii, 144 Cleom- 
brotns he treated with open contempt. 1884 Law Times 
ep. 1,. 2558/2 He took his notes in the most open manner 
possible, sitting in one of the front seats. 

14. Not confined or limited to a few, generally 
accessible or available; that may be used, shared, 


or competed for without restriclion. 

Open champion, one who has been successful in a comm- 
petition or ‘championship’ thus open. Ofen communion: 
see COMMUNION 7. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (1858) 113 This man [K. Alfred]... 
mad an open Scole of divers Sciens at Oxenford. 1493 in 
Poulson Hist, Beverley (1829) 1. 256 So that he kepe no 
oppyn ache in retayling. 1642 Vindic. King p.i, Since 
the Times hath given an open Presse to clecre every imagina- 
tion which is not stifled in this Dampe. ¢ 19780 in JWVesto, 
Gaz. (1901) § Dec. 1/3 Upon the Foot of a Free and Open 
Trade to all His Majesty’s Subjects, 1861 Hucnes Zone 
Brown at Oxf. i. 3 There were a large number of open 
fellowships. 1870 é. Peacock Raff Siri, III. 213 The 
mystery was now an open secret, 1884 Pa// Mall G. 21 Aug. 
Ae Claret Open Hunters’ Stakes (Two miles). 1884 G. 
ALLEN Philistia 1. 44 He got..an open scholarship. .at the 
college. 1896 Daily News 27 Apr. 4/6 Professional com- 
petition—Victory of the open champion, 

15. Without defence or protection, esp, of 2 men- 
tal or spiritual kind; exposed, liable, or snhject 7a. 

e140 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxv. 37 The religiose man pat is 
wiponte discipline is open toa grenous falle. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xi. (Percy Soc.) 202 The youth is open to all 
fraylte. 161 T. Hoav tr. Castigtione's Courtyer ui. (1577) 
Lvb, A danngerons place that lay open uppon gunshot. 1597 
Suakxs. 2 Hen, IV, v. ii. 8 The seruice.. Hath left me open 
to all iniuries, 1782 Pmestiev Corrupt. Chr. 1. nm. 158 
Dangerous constructions to which they are now too much 
open. 1865 Ch. Timtes 18 Nov., Whether they really beat 
ours..may be open to question. 1891 Law Times XC. 
ao It seems open to doubt. 

6. Not given to concealing one’s thoughts or 
feelings; free in conversation; unreserved, frank, 
candid, Of persons; also of qualities, attributes, or 
manner showing or marked by candonr. 

1513 Nore in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11.781 A good knight 
and a gentle,..plain and open to his enemies, and sure and 
secret to his friend. 1609 B. Jonson SiZ, Wom. 1. Wks. 
(Reldg.) 210/1 Come, you are a strange open man, to tell 
everything thus. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. v1. 610 To entertain 
them fair with open Front And Brest. 1697 Daven Virg. 
Georg. Vv. 138 One Monarch wears an honest open Face, 
1jog Appison Tatler No. 97 ? 6, I will be open and sincere 
with you. 31805 Worpsw. Waggoner i. 147 With careless 
air and open mien. 1885 Howetts Silas Lapham (1891) 1. 
283, I wish Tom would be a little opener with me. 

17. Free in giving or communicating; liberal, 
generous, bounteous. Now chiefly in open hand, 
open-handed, 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. [V,1v. iv. 32 Hee hath a Teare for Pitie, 
and a Hand Open (as Day) for melting Charitie. 1607 — 
Timon v. i. 6x Sir: Hauing often of your open Bonnty 
tasted. 1696 Tate & Baapv /s. exlv. 16 With open hand 
he gives. ¢ 1764 Grav Owen 8 Liberal hand and open heart. 
1884 W. C. Situ A7/drostan 1. ii. 180 How could he Have 
aught to leave.. ? You know his hand was open. 3 

18. + Of a term or period of time: Not finished 
or closed (o4s.). Of a question, discussion, ete. : 
Not finally settled, or delermined ; undecided, un- 
determined; that may he decided according to 
circumstances or at will; hence, uncertain, Ofer" 
Pottcy, VERDICT: sec these words. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. + § 3 Justices..shall certify every Pre- 
sentment..in..the King’s Bench within forty Days..if the 
Term be thenopen. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. s55 The 
other question as to..power of leasing was still left open. 
1848 Arnoutp Jfar. Insur. (1866) 1.1, v. 218 An open policy 
is one in which the valne of the subject assnred..is left to 
be estimated in case of loss. 3839 Masson AZi/ton 1. 630 
‘he summary decision of what had hitherto been an open 
question in the Church. 1863 Cox /msé/t. 1. x. 255 Certain 
questions brought before Parliament are treated as ‘ open’ 
questions; that is, questions on which Ministers in Parlia- 
ment are allowed to take opposite sides without resigning. 
189a Law 7imes XC1I.156/1 Lord Justice Cotton,, left the 
matter open for future consideration. 

19. Ofa thing, conrse of action, etc.: Not closed 
orshut against access; that can be used or reached 
withont hindrance; accessible, available. Const. 
to (a person), : 

1526 TINDALE Acts xix. 38 The lawe is open, and there 
are ruelars. 1644 Hunton Vind. Treat, Monarchy vi. 48 
He., sayes ‘here the way is open enough to rebellion’, 
No opener then himselfe mukes it. @2770 Joatin Serm, 
ae I.v.85 In the Holy Scriptures every thing necessary 
or general practice is open to all. 1860 Mrs. Caatvie Lett. 
IIT. 38 Whether the invitation. .which 1..declined for this 
Hee be still open to me, 1867 FareMan Novae. Cong. 

. App. 633 It is open to any one to reject both stories. 1883 
Manch, Exam. 29 Nov. 5/x There are three, or perhaps 
four, courses open to us. 

20. Of a person: Accessible to appeals, offers, 


emotions, ot ideas; ready to receive impressions, 


OPEN. 


to respond to sympathy, or to entertain ideas or 
arguments ; amenable éo (pity or reason), 

1672 G. Fox Zraé. in Weeks South. Quakers & Slav. 39 
The peuple being generally tender und open. 1782 Miss 
Buaxzy Cecélia v. v, She seems so open .. to repruof.. that 
1 shonld hope in a short time she may also be open to con- 
viction. 18a Hazurr Sadle-é V1. vi 140 He was. .open to 
impressions, 1841 Mvzrs Cath, 7. ttt. § 41.149 A mind open 
tyall thevries. 1865 M. Arnota £ss, Crit. ji. (1875) 56 Those 
whose intelligence ts quickest, openest, most sensitive. 1898 
Westin, Gaz. 10 Feb, 3/1, 1..hope some open-to-conviction 
employer will happen on it. 3fod. | will uot name no price, 
but I am open to offers, 

III. Phrases and Combinations. 

21. Phrases. With open arms (sense 6), with 
arms oulspread to receive; hence, with great willing- 
ness or eagemess of reception. in open court, m 
the public court of juslice, before the judge and 
the public. Open ear, a listening or attentive ear, 
Ofen eye, an wunclosed, hence an observant or 
watchful eye; used esp. in phr. zith open eyes 
to denote clear perception. Ofen hand (see 17). 
With oper mouth, with month open to speak ; 
also, paping with wonder, etc.; open-monthed. 
Open question (sce 18). Zo keep oper doors, house, 
(+ Aousehold) or table, to provide hospitality or 
entertainment for visitors generally. See also 
OreN-TIDE, TIME, 

39735 Pore Prod. Saé. 142 And St. John's self.. With *open 
arnis receiv'd one Poet more. 1783 Mao, D'Aratay Diary 
19 Nov., To Bolt Court... I went, and with open arms was 
IT received. 1849 tr. Hamilton's Fairy Tales (ed. Bohn), 
She instantly flew towards him with open arms. 1530 
Patser. 2 hs *Opyn courte, court planicre. 1596 SnaKs. 
Alerch. V. we. i. 338 He hath refus'd it in the open 
Conrt, He shall hane meerfy iustice and his bond. 1614 
Tawwor Hog hath lost kis Peartw., in Hazl. Dodstey XI. 478 
He'd spend his judgment in the open court As now to me, 
withont being once sollicited In his private chamber. @ 1025 
elncr. R. 4a4 Habbe euer hire *earen opene touward hire 
dame, @21548 Haut Chron., Hen. Vil 12b, To give open 
eare to his request. 1879 Cavperwoon Mind & Br. 227 
There is something additional in the open eye and open 
ear. ¢1z00 7rin. Coll, Hom. 53 Ure *exen ben eure Spsne 
to biholde ure helende. 1713 Berkewey Hylas 4 PALL 
Wks. 1871 1. 288 Directing your open eyes towards yonder 
part of the heaven, 1996 Jane Austen Pride § Prey. Il. 
v, Bat she had chosen it with her eyes open. @3548 Hae 
Chron., Hex. VI 169 With *open mouthes and fierce corages, 
thei came to Quene Margaret. 1595 Suaks. Yokn ww. ii. 
195, ] sawa Smmith.. With open mouth swallowing a Taylors 
newes. 1§30-1849 To “keep open honse [see House s4.217b), 
a 1548 Hate Chron, Hes, VIL! 146 But the Cardinall. .kept 
open housholde, to tordes, ladies, and all other. 1720 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 5870/1 Most of the Presidents are to keep open 
Table, 1841 Catuin MV. Amer. (td. (1844) 1. xvii. 118 A 
chief, who must be liberal, keep open doors, and entertain. 

22. Comb. a. With a sb., forming an attrib. 
phrase, as ofen-crib, -fire, -hand, -house, -letter, 
-sand, -lop, -view: sce also OPEN-AIR, OPEN- 
DOOR, OPEN-HAIR, OPEN-MOUTH, etc, 

1881 Rarmonn Alining Gloss. “Open-crib timbering, shaft 
timbering with cribs nlone, laced at intervals, 1876 B. 
Cuamrneys &ef. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 238 
A large “open-fire geotibeing grate. 1875 Kuicutr Diet, 
Stech., *Open-sand Molding, heavy beams, Rpedenon, and 
bed-places are sometimes molded ia the floor of the foundry, 
without any cope or top part. 1771 Connect. Col, Rec. (1885) 
XU, 514 "o, open chair and other *open top riding 
wheel-carriage [shall be rated] three pounds. 1899 I este. 
Gas, 10 Nov. 4/2 An *open-view balcony with balustrades 
in the roof, i ew. . nadie: 

b. Parasynthetic combinations in -ed (unlimited 
in number); such are, ofen-armed, -bladed, -chested, 
-countenanced, -ended, -flowered, -fronted, -grained, 
housed (hence -hotusedness), -jotnted, -kneed, -lined, 
patterned, -roofed, -sided, -sleeved, ~spaced, -spoken, 
-windowed (hence ofen-windoweduess). 

1862 T. C. Grattan Beaten Paths 11, 309 The two Sicities 
only waited *open-armed for their deliverer, ¢1890 W. HT. 
Casmey Ventilation 7 The “open-bladed fan is useful in 
peg large volumes of free air, 2828 Tyrer Hist. Scot. 
(1864) I. 159 He was hroad-shonldered and “open-chested. 
1890 Botprewoon Miner's Right xxxiv, (1899) 146/2 A 
respectably-dressed, *open-conntenanced miner. 1825 J. 
Nicnoison Oferat. Alechanic 172 The disadvantages nttend- 
ing the ‘open-ended cylinder. 1874 Luaaock Wild Flowers 
lit 68 An interesting series commencing with *open-flowered 
Species. 1796 Peaason in PAC. Trans. eee Its 
fractured ..surface was *open-grained, and crystalli: 1804 
Anna Sewarp J/cm, Darwin 6 “Open-housed hospitality. 
1874 Turante Naval Archit. 22 When they are “open- 
janie, the timbers are kept in their correct relative position 

xy placing blocks of the required thickness between the two 
tiers composing the frame. 1878 Huxcey Pysiogr. 36 So 
porous and open-jointed are some of the rocks of this series. 
7 De For Crusoe t.iv, My hreeches ., were only linen 
and “open-knee'd. 1845 AtAcnau 11 Jan. 42 *Open-lin 
engravings like Albert Durer’s. 1647 A. Ross .i/ystag. 
Poet, ix. (16 5) 219 Juno's temple was *open-roofed, 1714 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5248/3 A Person inan *Open-Sleev'd Gown. 


1863 S. L. J. Life in South 11, ii. 49 A plain *open-spoken 
body. 1859 G. A. Sata 7'w. round Clock (1861) 8 Shops 


wide open, staringly open,.. yawning with ajolly ha! ha! of 
“open-windowedness on the bye-strollers. 

ce. Special combs.: + open-bellied a., ruptured; 
open-cast, -cut, in A/faing, an open working ; 
open-faced a., having a frank or ingennous face ; 
talso, having the face uncovered ; hence ofenfaced- 
ness; + open-founded a., based on plain or obvious 
facts; open-front (sec quol.); opon-hearth, a 
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hearth of the reverberatory type: sec Hleantal 3; 
also attrié.; open-minded a., having an open 
mind, accessible to new arguments or ideas, hence 
open-mindedness ; open-step sé. used aétris., of 
the sight of a gun, arranged with parallel bars 
after the fashion of a ladder; open-atiteh, Sz. 
open-ateek, a style of openwork stitching; also 
atirth.; + open-viaaged a. = openfaced. 

1598 Froxio, Gualloroso, hurst, "open bellied. 1851 Green- 
WELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 37 "Opencast, 
a cutting in stone, coal, &c., at the top or fone of an 
excavation already made, and open to that place. 188 
Raymonn Aftning Gloss., "Open cut, a surface-working, open 
to daylight. 1610 Guinum Meraldry v1. v. (1611) 265 This 
fashion of sidelong helmet nnd ‘openfaced with gardensure 
over the sight 1897 Daily News 31 Mar. 6/3 A typical, 
tall, broad-shouldered, open-faced, English gentleman, 1649 
H, Lawsescy Some Considerations 4t Asmuch as betweene 

“openfacednesse, nnd vailing. 1571 Gotoinc Calvin on 1s. 

xlix. 10 An *opepfounded doctrine, that cannot escape the 
knowledge even of the rudest. 1881 Raysonn Alining Gloss, 

*Open-front, the arrangement of a blast furnace with n fore- 
hearth, 1885 Daily News 17 Sept. 5/7 The duel is between 
Nes or puddled iron and Bessemer, or its rival ‘ *open- 
hearth’ steel. 1897 Zisres 18 Oct. 12/1 The growing im- 
portance of open hearth and the diminishing relative value 
of Bessemer steel. /4ia., To-day the open hearth system 
has completely asserted its supremacy. 1865 Masson Rec. 
Brit, Philos.g An *open-mindedness that should even solicit 
contrary impressions, 1818 Scotr Aod Roy xix, Nane o' 
yere..*opensteek hems about it. 1884 mot alee Alag. Aug. 
3685/1 The ordinary “open-step sight pttached to the barrel. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 568 He was..*opyn vysaged layed 
in the mynster of Pounfrayt, so y* all men myght knowe 
and see that he was dede. 

B. adv. = OPeNnty (in various senses), 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 26215 His penance open most be schaun. 
1483 Afonk of Evesham (Atb.) 26 |He) lernyd and knewe an 
ordir of enery thing synglerly, more opynner and fullyor 
than he knewe nfore. 1533 Mory Agol. 100 Some they say 
be playne and open false. 1601 Suaxs. Twed. NV. mi. tik 37 
Do not then walke too open. 

Open (érp'n), v. Forms: 1 openian, 2 
openien, 3-5 opene(n, 4- open. (Also 3 hopon, 
3-4 Opon, 3-7 opne(n, 4 apon, hopne, upon, 
5-6 opeyne, 6 Sc.apen; 3 Orm. oppnenn; 3-5, 
g dial. oppen, 4-6-yn, 5 -ene.) [OE. ofentan= 
OS. opanédn, opordn (MDu. ofenen, Du. opener), 
OHG. offandn, (MIG. offenen) :—OTeut. *opand- 

jan, f. opan- OPEN a. Cf. also Ger. dffnen.] 
I. Transitive senses, 

1. To move orturn (a door, gate, or the like) away 
from its closed position, so as to admit of passage. 

Cf. the dial. "put up" or ‘set up” (the door); also Ger. 
aufmachen, aufihun, Du. opmaken, lit. to do or make up, 
put up, open. 

£1000 Ags. Psalms (Spelm.) cxvii. 19 Opnyad me gain 
rihtwisnysse. 
oppenien [¢ 2275 hopeni] urecastel-yeten. a 1225 St. Afarher. 

12 Paraises jeten aren garewe iopenet be nn. «a 1300 Curior 
Af. 188: (Cott.) Pan opend noe bis wyndou, Lete vte a ranen. 
£1375 (did. 19788 (Fairf.) Wib pat ho openid hir eye-lid. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 11308 Ne to pas of pis place, ne no port 
opun, ¢1420 Chron. S’tlod. 949 Upon pe durre, my lady. 
1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Cateck. 168 b, Knok, and it sall 
be apened vnto jon. 1629 Mitton Ode Nativity 148 Heav'n 
.. Will open wide the Gates of her high Palace Hall. 1786 
tre Beane Vathek (1883) 106 Vhe Angel of death had 
opened the portal of some other world. 185§ Macavtay 
Hist. Eng, xx. 1V. 404 Huy had opened its gates to the 
French, 1894 W.E. Norris $f. Aan's 1.177 He opened his 
lips, as if with the intention of putting some further question. 
b. aésol, (In sense 1 of 2.) 


1383 Wycur Afait, xxv. 12 Lord, lord, opene to vs. | 


€1386 Cnaucer Pars. 7. P ars He that openeth to me,.. 
1 wol entre in-to hym by my grace. ¢ 1400 A. 
He closip, & ban no man opnnnip; He opuanip, & pan no 
man closip, 1470 Henry IWadiace y. 1018 Opyn, he bad, 
the captayne cumand was, 1535 CoveRDALE Sol. Son, 
v.6 Whan { had opened vnto my beloved, he was departed, 
and gone his waye. 1793 Aratian Nights IV. 125 Their 
captain..pronounced these worda distinctly, Sesame (which 
is a sort of corm), open. 1841 Lytron V4. §& Aforn, un x, 
Open, in the King's name | 

2. To make (a building, box, or enclosed space 
of any kind) open (OPEN a. 2), as by pexiys or 
turning a door, gate, lid, by removing part of the 
walls, or clearing away anything that obstructs 
passage in or out; to break open, unclose, undo; 
to obtain or provide free access to or egress from. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 7357 Purrh patt te kalldewisshe follc Oppne- 
denn pez3re maddmess,..i patt hus, 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 

App. If.15 His tumbe was yopened, 13.. Cursor Af, 24423 
(Core) Al opind war pair graues sen. 1382 Wycurr Fudg. iv. 
19 The which openyde a botel of Me and 3af to hym to 
drynk, 1387 Trevisa /Higden (Rolls) 111.83 In his comynge 

risouns were i-oponed. c1g00 Maunvev. (Roxb) v. 14 
f went and opned pe grafe. 1535 Covenpate Gen. xiii. 

5 Whan they opened their sackes, euery man founde his 
botaaell of money in his sacke. ?a 1550 Areiris of Berwik 
373 in Dundar's Poems (1893) 297 Ga belyfe vnto zone 
almerie, And oppin it, 1598 Suaxs. Aferry JV. u. tl. 2 
Why, then the world’s mine Oyster, which 1, with sword 
will open. 1714-14 Pore Rape Lock ww. 126 He first the 
anti bo open'd, then the case. 1885 Law Timea LXXIX. 
173/2 As soon as C— and Co.'s office was opened on the 
morning of the 19th. Afod. Shall we open another bottle? 

b, In figurative expressions. 

1300 Cursor M, 26118 (Cott.) Opins to oa lauerd your 
hect. 2823 Lp, Besxers Freisr. 1, cocxlvi. 547 Clement 
opyned his graces to all clerkes. 1613 Snans. //en. Vitt, 
ni it 184 My hand ha's open'd Bounty to you. 


er2zos_ Lay. 19486 Dujede scal arisen & | 


Lol. 16 | 
blodi side, Pat for bi luve es 9; 


| later B— oj 


OPEN. 


_¢, With the purpose as the main notion: To 
give access to; to tender accessible ¢o (persons or 
to the public) or for (some purpose); to make 
freely accessible; to establish for the entrance of 
the public, of customers, eic., as fv ofen a shop, 
store, branch of a bank, registry office, etc. With 
various qualifications implied by the context. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Come. 346 That no man open 
his house unto privy conventicles. 1647 Bovir Lef. to 
Dury 3 May, Wks. 1974 1. p. xxxixz, Either to bolt heaven 
Ggainst, or open Newgate for all those, that believe [error) 
1791-1823 D'Isnartt Cur, Lit, Librarics 1 This library .. 

ulius Cassar once sed to open for the public, 1855 

Macaucay Afist. Eng. xiii. HI. 378 The Coverage 
ventured to n the Courts of Justice which the Estates 
had closed. /did. xviii. 1V. 125 Thnt the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons should be open to men to 
whom he would not open a guild of skinners. 1865 Mice 
in Aforn. Star 6 July, Everyone who gets Into Parliament 
«by opening the public-houses, goes there to represent the 
vices of the constituency. 

ig. 1813 Maw, Epcewostn Patron 1. tik (1832) 40 
tempts were made to open Ihe borongh. 
_ G, To declare (a building, park, etc.) open, and 
introduce to public use by a formal ceremony. 
(Passing into sense 13. 

1889 Bury Times ao July 8/6 Prince Albert Viclor visited 
Harrogate..and opened the pew Buildings of the Bath 
Hospital, 1896 Eastern Morn. News (Hull) a2 Feb. 1/2 
St. ‘Thomas's Church. Opening of the New Lectern. 1898 
Oxford Directory, The new Town Hall, Courts and Muni- 
cipal Buildings..were opeped by H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales on. .the 12th May, 1897. 

3. To spread apart, widen, expand, unfold, unroll, 
extend. (Sometimes with combination of sense 2, 
as in fo open a Ketter.) Also adsol. with ellipsis 
of object, as ‘to open (se. a book) at a page, on 
a part’, ete. 

cxo00 Ags. Psatus (Spelm.) exliv. 17 Openast [aferis} 
pu hand poe atago Ureisun in Cut. om, ae 
tweaonen peo ike ermes so swide wide to-spredde and 
iopened. c1a75 Se. Leg. Saints xxiv. (Alexis) 396 We 


| pray be, opyne pi hand, & lat ws se pat closyt wryt. 
| eavinn Higden (Rolls) Vi. 37 Whan be book warcolee 5 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xzi, 


je tender flouris mare thame 
and sprad. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cexxi. 213 He opened 
the letter that he had folden afore togeder. a@ 1548 Hatt 

Aron., Hen. VILE 235, kt was not well ment to the 
Emperor, to stop his packet with Setters and to open them. 
1s7o Satir, Poems Reform. xv. 8 3¢ Mariguildis, forbid the 
sane To oppin 3ow euerie morrow! 160a Carew Cornwall 
136b, A little beyond Foy, the land opencth a large sandie 

jay, for the sea to onerflow. 31657 North's Plutarch (1676) 
Add. Lives 35 With his hands he (Charlemaine] would open 
and eatend four Horse-shoes being joyned together. 1911 
Apotson Sfect, No. 115 P 8 This opens the Chest. 1783-9 
T. Dav Sandford & Afsrton, Cure of Gont (1851) 143 He 
too had a library, although he never opened n book, 1839 
1. Tayton Anc. Chr. 1. 11. 411 Not can we do better than 
open Chrysostom, 1882 Daffy Tel. a4 June, Three overs 
ned his shoulders in tremendous style. 2 

absol, 1817 Cotrsipce BSiog. Lit. xviit (1882) 172, I will 
take the first stanza, on which 1 have chanced to open, in 
the Lyrica! Ballads. 1883 Daily Te/.15 May 2/7 U— then 
upened out, and..drove the captain..for 3. 

b. To expand, enlarge (a hole or apertare). 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 52 To open a Hole, is in 
smith's Language, to make the Hole wider. 

4, To make an opening in; to cut or break into; 
to make a hole or incision in, + to make a breach 
in (a wall or fortification). 7o ofen ground, to 
break up the surface of ground, as by ploughing, 


digging trenches, etc. . 

e1175, Lamb, Hom, 147 Weren his side mid speres orde 
iopened. ¢xa0g Lay. 27556 Opened wes his breoste Pa blod 
com ford luke. a1 tursor Al. 17140 Bi-hald and se mi 
nd wide. 1306 £.rec. Sir - 
Fraser xxiv. in Pol. Songs (Camden) aar He wes y-opened, 
is boweles yhrend. 1. Bk. St. Albans Evij, With bis 
feete he opynys the erth ther he gooth a SS Grarton 
Chron, 1, 148 The Speare wherewith eas opened 
Christes side. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vit. 465 Who stooping 
op'nd my left side, and took From thence a Rib, 1748 

nson's Voy. 1. xiv. a86 A battery of five or six pieces of 
cannon. . would have opened it [the rampart]in a short time. 


Hist, in Ann. Reg. 39 Vhey did not. .yield to the first 
pase but waited nntil the Brench General had Lape 
e ol 


ground, 1807 Vancouvea Agrie. Devon (1833) 305 q 
moorland .. had not been opened for time imme . 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Mtsd. WV. asa if m localised abscess be dis- 
covered in the liver, it should be opened and drained. 

b. To make, produce, or cause (an opening or 
open space of some kind). 7o ofen trenches, to 
dig trenches in besieging: see TRENCH. 

ee Laofsong in Cott. Hom. att Purh pine fif wunden 
jopened o rode. 1382 Wrctir /za, alt 18, I shall opene in 
hege hillis lodys, and in the a of feeldiswelles. @1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen, VEE 29 “s yr ey her a. 

hyld ed the gr an le the waye ol 
Mesitctien. 267 aise, Pes t. 688 Soon had his crew 


Op'ned into the Hill m spacious wound, 1684 J. Peter 
where 


Ve He had resolved to leave the Place, 
rai Agee et ‘epened the Trenches, 1@20 SHELLEY 
Arethusa ii, Alphens bold .. With his trident .. open 
a chasm In the rocks. 1883 Srocqusren Mil, Lae . $e 
Trenches, To open the Trenches ec — TOUR He the 
rpose of carrying on proaches towards a 
ec. To penetrate by force, break through. Ods. 
1523 Lo. Berxess /'rois3. 1. cxax. 158 Certayne ft . 
men .. perforce opyned the archers the paps b iS 


OPEN. 


5. To loosen (that which is tight, compact, close 
together, dense, stiff, etc.). (In various shades of 
meaning.) +b. To dissolve, decompose (0ds.). 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exere, Printing xxii. ?2 By Opening, 
you must now understand removing the Quoins, till they 
Stand loose. 1686 W. Haanis tr. Lentery's Course Chym. 
1. vis (ed. 3) 150 Verdegreese is nothing but a Copper opened. 
1727-41 Giusne Cycl. s.v. Purgative, The saline part is 
set loose hy preparation, and opening the sulphur. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 366 All kinds of manures 
open the soil. 1796 /nstr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 245 The 
leading troop..opens its ranks, at which tiine the officers... 
move into the front of the troop. 1833 Regul. Jnstr. 
Cavairy 1. 38 The ranks will then be opened. /érd. 154 
From the centre open your Files, 


@. To clear of obstruction or hindrance; to make 


(a road) free for passage. Chiefly fig. 

1387 Tnevisa ZZigden (Rolls) 1V. 163 Pe way was opened 
forte take wreche of al olde wrepbe. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comiz.70 It opened the waye to rebellion, sedi- 
tion, and to civile warres. 1573 Life Frith in Wés, (1829) 

3 Wherewithal he might have opened an easy way unto 
orate and dignity. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 809 Thou 
op'nst Wisdoms way, And giv’st access, though secret she 
retire. 1858 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout's C. xxxiit. 297 Not 
without hope that some way of escape might yet he opened 
to him, 1891 'T. Haapy Tess (1892) 110 The field had al ready 
been ‘opened’; that is to say, a lane a few feet wide had 
heen hand-cut through the wheat. .for the first passage of 
the horses and machine. 


b. To make (the eect of the body) clear }~ 


to clear away (obstructions) in the bodily passages. 

1574 Newton Health sek 55 Filberdes ., are aperitive 
and open opgilations and obstructions. 1653 CuLrerrza 
Lond, Disp. 1. 6 [Endive] eae obstructions and provokes 
urine, 1727-41 Cuamaces Cyc, s. v. Hellebore, Sternatatory 
powder, to clear and open the head. 1755 Jonnson, Aferz- 
tive, that .. has the quality of opening the excrementitious 

assages of the body. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Bled. IV. 420 

he bowels should he well opened at the onset by a brisk 
purgative. 

7. To uncover, lay hare, disclose to sight, expose 
or exhibit to view, display. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3056 Nefne God sylfa..sealde pam de he 
wolde..hord openian. ¢131§ Sonenam 54 The croune 
of clerke yopened hys, Tokneth the wyl to hevene. 1382 
Wyeur Jsa. xxvii 21 The erthe shal opene (1388 schewe] 
his blod. 1573-80 Baret Af. O96 Opening their naked 
pappes. 1667 Mitton P. £. vit. 318 Herbs of every leaf .. 
Op'ning their various colours, 1671 — P. X. 1. 294 Alleys 
brown That open'd in the midst a woody Scene, 1746-7 
Heavev AMedit. (1818) 206 The boughs, rounded into a set 
of regular arches, opened a vicw into the distant fields, 
1879 Cassels Techn, Educ. 1V. 95/1 The torch which .. 
opened new prospects to his eager views. 1899 Meweastle 
Even, Chron. 14 Mar., The hopper opened her red light 
and sounded a short blast. 

8. Naui. To come in sight of, get an open view 
of, by rounding or passing some intervening object. 

2748 Auson's Voy. vii. 75 We opened Streights Le Maire, 
and soon after..entered them with fair weather and a brisk 
gale. Zédid. u, ii, 130 We were..surprized..to sce her open 
the N.W. poiat of fie bay. 1768 J. Bynon Narr. Patagonia 
(ed. 2} 94 As soon as we opened the headland to the west- 
ward of us. 1837 T. Hoox Yack Brag xiv, The breeze, 
which hlew right in his face..as he ‘opened' the sea be- 
tween Weston’s shop and the library, 1858 Aferc. Marine 
Mag, V. 227 Taking care not to open the Obelisk on the 
slope of the North Head. 1898 R. Kiptinc Fleet in Being 
v. 46 The tide’s setting us up a little. ..We shall open 
Dunboy House in a minute round the corner. 

+9. To lay bare or make manifest to the (mental 
or spiritual) view ; to reveal, disclose, declare, make 
known. Obs. exc. as in b. 

ce goo tr. Beda's Hist. u vii. (1890) 96 Albanus..cydde and 
openade,.pat he cristen ware. ¢1375 Lamb, Hom. 127 Of 
pere heouealiche blisse be us wes iopenad, c1z00 Vices 
& Virtues 27 Min fader on heuene hit openede in to (pine) 
herte. 21325 Prose Psalter x\viiili.}. 4 y. ehal open_in pe 
sauter myn purpose. ¢1qso tr. De Jutitatione 1. xiii, 15 
Temptacion openip what we be. 3 TinvaLE Afatt. xi, 
27 Nether knoweth eny man the father, save the Sonne, and 
he to whome the Sonne will open hym. 1548 Upact, ete. 
Erasm. Par, Matt. xvi. 87 Nor open it to others that he 
was Messias. 1598 Grenewev Féicitus, Ann. 1. xviii. (1622) 
59 Semius opereth that by letters to Piso; warning him not 
to go ahout to tempt the army with corrupters. 1647 
Evetyn Diary 9 Nov., My sister open’d to me her marraige. 
31971 Antig. Sarisb, Pref. Biog. 121 Striking incidents.. 
which, if preserved, would open their real characters. 
1804 Europ. Alag. XLV. 42/2 The plan of the work is fully 
opened in the Preface. 

b. esp. To disclose or divulge (one’s mind, feel- 


ings, designs, etc.); ve. to communicate one’s 
intentions or feelings, to unbosom oneself, 

¢1400 Desir. Troy 553 He onswared hir onestly opynord 
his hert. 1533 in-W. ie Turner Select, Rec. Oxford (1880) 
115 That we should freindly open our minds each to other. 
1545 Bainkxiow Compd. 36b, There may he open his matter 
hymself. 21548 Hau Chrox., Jien. Vi 152 Before his 
purpose was openly published, and hys frendes opened 
theim selfes, 1682 Bunvan Holy War Wks. 1768 Il. 7, 
1 have opened my mind unto you. 1711 STEELE Spect. No. 
240 P 1 When he was grown familiar with me he opened 
himself like a good Angel, 1761 Hume ist. Fug. 1. xv. 
= The king began with opening his intentions to the 

ount of Hainault. 1849 Macautay /ist. Eng. ix. 11. 406 
Russell opened the design to Shrewsbury. 1860 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint, V. 1x. vii. § 8. 269 To them, he can open 
himself, by a word, or syllahle, or a glance. 

te. To announce, declare; io make public, pro- 

mulgate. Ods. 

1433 Rolls of Parti. WV. 423/2 For oper diverse causes, 
openyd and alleggid. a1548 Haut Chron., Hen, 17/138 b, 
When this mattcr was opened through Englande, howe the 


re 
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greate men toke it..the poore curssed, the riche repugned. 
ats in Strype Ana. Ref. (1709) 1. xxxi. 310 That the sum 
of mony by him given be opened by the parson, vicar or 
curate, to the parish. 1656 Burlon's Diary (1828) 1. 57, 
I cannot but dissent from the gentlemen that have opened 
it to be blasphemy. , 
10. To unfold the sense of; to expound, explain, 


interpret. Ods. or arch. 

e100 Trin. Coll. Hom, 217 On pesse fewe litele wored 
lotied fele gode wored 3if hie weren wel ioponen. 4 1225 
Ancr, R.242 Euerichon of peos wordes wolde habhen longe 
hwule uorte beon wel jopened. 21340 Hamrote Psalter 
Prob, Pow sall fynd baim oppynd in paire stedis, 1382 
Wveur Luke xxiv. 32 Wher oure herte was not brennynge 
in vs, while he .. openyde scripturis to vs? ¢1449 Pecock 
Refr. Prol. 1 First openyng or doing to wite, thanne 
next blamyng, and aftirward biseching. 1535 CoveapaLe 
2 Esdras xiii, 21, 1 will open vato the, the thinge y* thou 
hast requyred. 1571 Dicces Panton m. xii, Riv b, Your 
quotient openeth how many times the lesser vessell is con- 
teyned in the greater. 1642 W. Ames Mfarrow of Divinity 
title-p., A table opening the hard words. 1720 WaATERLAND 
Eight Serm. 233 The force of these Expressions I have 
elsewhere open'd and explain’d. ; 

11. To make more intelligent or sympathetic; to 


expand, enlarge, enlighten (the mind or heart). 

a@13z10 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 71 Ihesu, my saule drah 
the to, Min heorte opene ant wyde un-do, 138% Wyeur 
Acts xvi. 14 A womman Lidda bi name .. whos herte the 
Lord openyde. 1526 Tinpate Luke xxiv. 45 Then openned 
he their wyttes, that they myght vnderstond the scriptures. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, 1. vi § 16 Not only opening our 
understanding ..but chiefly opening our belief. 1713 Beake- 
Ley Guardian No. 39 8 His Understanding wants to be 
opened and enlarged. 1886 Rusxin Preterita 1. ix. 305 
My eyes had been opened, and my heart with them, 

IZ. To render accessible or available for seitle- 


ment, use, interconrse, ctc.; as 4o open land, to 


open a country to trade. Usually Open up: see 24. 

1617 Aer. Aasot Descr. World (1634) 292 ‘The English .. 
did adventure farre to open the North parts of America, 1816 
Beackenaiocs Fral. Voy. Missouri (ed. 2) 28 We stopped 
».at the cabin of an old Frenchman, who is beginaing to 
open a plantation, according to the phraseology of the 
western country. 1863 ALrorp in Gd. Words Mar. 199 We 
are to understand that a communication is to be opened 
between two places. P Fi 

13. To begin, start, commence; to set in action, 
initiate, set on foot (any proceedings, operations, or 
business). Zo open an account, open the ball or 
the campaign, open fire, open parliament, etc.: see 
the sbs. (Allied to 2d.) 


1693 [see CamPaiIGn wae 1709 Sterte Tatler No. 17 P 5 
The Allies hasten their Preparations for opening the Cam- 
paign. 1712 Avoison Sect. No. 267 ? 2 He..opens his 
Poem with the Discord of his Princes. 1731 Gent Mag. 
Dec. 538/2 The Duke gave a Ball, which ., his Highness 
open’d with the Princess Mary. 1735 Bertin Chess v, 

ever play your Quecn, till your game is tolerably well 
opened. 1762-71 H. Warrote Vertue's Aneed. Paint. (1786) 
1V. 162 The pictures were. .exhihited to the public, and the 
subscription opened. 1781 Hist, Eur. in Ann. Reg. 24/2 
On the 12th of March the Spaniards opened their hattery. 
1787 Jerrenson Writ. (1859) 1]. 316 They are about to 
open a loan of one hundred millions, 1827 Roarats Vay. 
Centr, Auer, 54 To open a trade with the Indians in 
the interior, 1833 4Acé 3 §& 4 Will, IV, ¢. 46 § 61 An 
account to he opened in the name of the Commissioners, 
31833 Hr. Maatineau Afanch. Strike aes Opening the 
weekly meetings. 1839 T'tetwai Greece VI. 15 Ptceodorus 
. .had opened a correspondence with him. 1840 Penny Cyel, 
XVII. 274/2 It is the practice for the lord chancellor, 
with other pe appointed hy commission ..to open the 

atliament stating ‘that her Majesty will fete)’, 2 19 

facaucay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 205 A negotiation was opened. 
1889 Botprewoon Robbery under Arms xxxiv, We opened 
fire at them directly. AZod, The Queen will open Parlia- 
ment in person. 

14, Legal. To state (a case) to the court, pre- 
liminary to adducing evidence ; esp. to speak first 
in a case, a privilege belonging to the affirmative 
side. Zo oper pleadings, in a trial hefore jury, to 
state briefly the substance of the pleadings. Also, 
To state or bring forward (an argument, assertion, 
etc.) in opening a case, 

1621 Evsinc Lords’ Debates App. (1870) 134 The breefes 
of the whole ahuses read in open Court, oiHiles Sir Randolph 
Crew in divers poyntes opened to their Lordships...Mr. 
Atturney Generall opened divers poyntes to their Lord- 
ships id these abuses. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases 
(Camden) 6 The Complainants Counsell having made their 
charge, and opened all their proofes, the defendants Counsell 
having also made their defence. ¢ 1645 HowELt Leti, (1655) 
IV. viii. 24 She may make Her self your Client, and so 
employ you to open her Case, and recover her Portion. 1682 
Davvren Afedal Kip. to Whigs P 4 You retained him only 
for the opening of your cause,..your main lawyer is yet 
behind. 1891 Daily News 8 Dee. 7/5 Sir H. D. was open- 
ing the case for the respondents when the Court rose. 

5. To undo, recall, or set aside (a judgement, 
settlement, sale, etc.), so as to leave the matter 


open to further action, discussion, or negotiation. 
1792 in Vesey, jr. Reforis I. (:80r) 453 The Court gives its 
assistance to open biddings, for the benefit of the suitor and 
the estate, not of the purchaser. 1806 Lo. Erxsxine ibid, 
XIII. 204 The true Equity and Justice of the Case seem to 
he, that Foreclosure is opened by the Action (brought by 
the mortgagee]. 1848 Arnoutp Alar. Jnsur. (1866) I. 2. vi. 
292 The policy was to be opened. By this, these writers 
understood that the agreed valuation was to be set aside as 
the standard and basis of the underwriter’s liability. 1867 
Ac? 30 & 31 Vict. c. 48 § 7 It is the long settled practice of 
courts of equity in sales by auction of Jand under their 
authority to open hiddings even more than onee. /éid, 
That the practice of opening the biddings., he discontinued 
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«_ ualess .. on the ground of fraud or improper conduct. 
1877 Sie G. Jesset in Law Rep. 7 Ch. Div. 175 The mort- 
gagor is entitled to open the foreclosure on the usual terms. 

tl. intr. (Sometimes for ve/f., sometimes e//ip7, 
or adso/. use of the trans.) 

16. To become open, unshut, or unclosed: (a) 
of a door or other means of entrance; (4) of the 
passage or doorway ; (c) of the space or enclosure 
to which this gives access. Hence, (@) generally, 
to come apart or asunder, so as to admit of 
passage, disclose a gap or vacant space, display 
the interior or contents. (¢) Of an abscess, To 


burst and discharge. 

€ 1000 ELrric Hove. 1.258 Byrgenu openodon mid deadum 
banum. ¢ sago Gew. § £2. 3772 Erde..opnede vnder (hjere 
fet. £1375 Cursor Al. 3783 (Fairf.) Him po3t pe gate opened 
of heyuen. 1393 Laner. P. P2. C. xx1. 368 For eny wye 
oper warde wyde openede pe yates. 3586 Prler. te 
(VY. de W. 1531) 289b, The herte hoppeth and lepeth in the 
body: and now openeth & now closeth. 1573-80 Baner 
A, O 112 The skie openeth, or goeth asunder. 1g92 Snaks. 
Rom. & Ful. v. iit. 47 Thus I enforce thy rotten lawes to 
open, 1647 A. Ross Afystag. Poet. x. (1675) 236 The Mari- 

old..opeas or shuts with the Sun. 1724 De Foe Afew. 

‘avalier (1840) 14 My wound opened again with riding. 19774 
Gotosm. Nat, Hist. (2776) VI. 170 The ey covers open 
and give it a free passage. 1828 Scorr F. AL. Perthiv, The 
were scarce gone ere the door of the glover’s house opened. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 111. 157 Law offices opened at 
eight o'clock in those days. 

b. Of the weather: To become clear of frost. 

1678 Laoy Crawoatn in 12th Rep. Hist. AISS. Comnr 
App. v.45 Assoone as the weather opens to allow travelling. 

ce. Of things non-physical, the way to them, etc. 

1845 SterHEn Com, Laws Eng. (1874) 1. 390 The heir to 
an estate... whea the succession to it opens or becomes 
vacant upon the death of the proprietor. 

17. a. Of a door, etc.: To serve as a passage ¢o 
or into; to give accessto. b. Ofa room or space: 
To have an opening or passage Jo, into, out of, elc. 
Also ¢, To have its opening, or outlet cowards, to 
lie open fo. 

a. 1760-72 H. Baooxe Fool of Quad. (1809) IV. 124 A door 
that opened into a garden; and..another door that opened 
to the street. 1832 4c? 2 & 3 Will. IV, c. 64 Sched. O. 45 
The gate. .opens into an occupation road leading to Penrallt. 
31885 Law Tintes LXXX. 5/1 The rooms have an outer door 
opening on to a common staircase. 

b. 1615 Beowet. Arad. Trudg. Mj, Babe’imandeb,. .is the 
mouth of the Arabian gulfe (Le. Red Sea], by which it 
openeth and falleth into the Red sea {i.e. Indian Ocean]. 
1722 De For Plague (1884) 171 The back Road..opened 
iato the said great Road. 1801 Lusignan 11. 155 A library, 
opening ows a greenhouse on toa lawn. 1817 J. Evans 
Lxcurs. Windsor 268 The house, an old one, opens upon 
seven acres of ground. 

c. 1697 Dayoen Vrrg. Georg... 472 A Cote that opens to 
the South prepare. 1825 Coaserr Aur. Rides (1885) 11. 25, 
1 saw a lane opening in the right direction. 1839 YEowELL 
Ane. Brit. Ch. xit. 140 A valley opening to the sea shore, 

18. To expand, extend, spread apart. Of a col- 
lective body or its units: To move apart so as to 
present openings or wider interstices. Also ofen 
out: see 23. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v¥, xliv.(MS. Bodl.} If. 24/1 
For drawyng and by fonging of wiade be bladder openyth 
and spredip. 1667 Mitton /. Z. vi. 481 They shoot forth 
.op’ning to the ambient light. 1675 tr. Alachiavelli’s 
Prince (1883) 242 His horse,. opening to the right and left,.. 
made room for the foot. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, IL. xxix. 
297 The little flag..opened once more to the breeze, 

b. fig. To expand in intellect or sympathy. 

1909 Ferron Classics (1718) 38 To repeat his Grammar 
over, two or three Years before his Understanding opens 
enough to let him into the Reason..of the Rules, 1713 
STEELE English. No. 55. 354 All Hearts begin to open. 

19. To become disclosed or revealed, to begin to 
appear; to expand to the view, to become more 
and more visible, esp. on nearer approach or 
change of position. 

1708 J. Puirs Cider 1. 86 Joy and Pleasure open to 
the View. 1782 Cowpra Tadle-?. 265 The varied fields of 
science, ever new, Opening and wider opening on her view. 
1822 SHELLEY Summer 6 The stainless sky Opens beyond 
them like eternity. 1842 Lyrron Zanoni v. Mouraful 
Campagna, thon openest on us in majestic sadness, 1844 
Mas. Brownine Lay Brown Rosary 1. ii, Down through 
the wood.. Till the chapel-cross opens to sight. 1875 JOwETT 
Plato (ed.2) 1. 420 Plato had the wonders of psychology 
just opening to him. ha 

b. Maul, To appear distinct or separate. 

1745 P. Tuomas Jrad. «nson’s Voy. 56 The Town of 
Payta .. began to open in a direct line with it (the Point 
that forms the Bay). 2854 Moserev Astron. i. (1874) 2 The 
lights..will appear to separate, or in the nautical phrase, 
they will open. 1858 Alerc, Alarine Mag. V. 226 The 
.. Lighthouse has opened its own breadth north of the.. 
Obelisk below it, 

20. To disclose or declare one’s knowledge, 
thoughts, or feelings in speech, to speak out; to 
speak explicitly, explain. 

1641 Br. Mountacu Acés & Afov. (1642) 300'His enemies... 
would soone be quashed and not once dare to open, if hee — 
were at Court. 1753 Foota £xg. in Paris. Wks. 1799 1. 
44 It will be impossible for me to divine: but come, open a 
little. 2775 T. Hutcninson Diary g Nov. 1.555 He opened 
very largely on the state of affairs, 180g Mackin Gil Blas 
xu, xiii. 7 He did not open on the subject of Seraphina, 
nor did we attempt to draw hit out. 1830 Consett Xu. 
Rides (1885) If, 304 When 1 opened, I found that this man 
was willing to open too. 1841 J.T. Huwietr Parish Clerk 
1, 231 [f he opens upon it I'll give him a sound thrashing. 


OPEN. 


21. Of hounds: To give tongue, to begin to cry 
when in pnrsuit ona scent; hence, eontemptuously, 
of men. 

1565-73 Cooren Thesaurus, Circunispect? canes .. good 
hounds that opea not but where they finde. 1573-80 Bazet 
idz. O 114 ‘Yo vent, or open as an hound or spaaiel doth, 
when he hath the sent of anie thing. 1598 Saks, Merry IV. 
tv. ii, 209 If I cry out thus vpon no traile, aeuer trust me 
when I open againe. 1657 Tuosntey tr. Longus' Daphnis 
§ Chios 68 ‘Vhe deep-mouth'd dogs open’d loud. 1735 
Someavitte Chase 1. r10 To chear the Pack Op'aing in 
Coasorts of harmonious Joy. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 7/2 When 
in pursuit..the hound opeas with a voice deep and sonorous. 

22. To begin; to start or commence operations. 
In theatrical parlance, To make a débnt, to begin 
a season or tour. Often elliptical, for open frre. 

1716 Avpison Free-holder No. 23 ? 2 Our Conversation 
opened, as usual, upon the Weather. 1761 Foote Liart, 
Wks. 1799 I. 282 Where do we open?..Let us see—one 
o'clock—..the Mall will he crouded. 1803 Muro, WELLEsLZY 
Desf. (1877) 65 The batteries of the British army opened 
against the fort, 1837-39 De Quincey Afurder Wks. 1862 
1V.. 52 In spite of all [ could do or say, the orchestra 
opencd. 1828 Lights & Shades 1. 245 W. Settle opened in 
‘Liberty Hall’, 1876 Taevervan Macaslay V1. xv. 469 When 
the year 1859 opened, 1880 Daily News 1 Mar. 3/3, I open 
in this piece, providing myself the company, and super- 
intending the refiearsals, 1883 Afanch. Guard. 3 Nov. 6/6 
Lard opened active at higher pee 1884 (bid. 92 Muay 5/2 
The summer session of the French Chambers opened on 
Tuesday. 1894 Wotseter Marlborough 11.175 A battery 
of eight guns opened on the fleet. fod. Our school opens 
next Monday. 

III. With adverbs. 

23. Open out, fravs. a. To render visible or 
accessible by the removal of that which envelopes 
or conceals; to unfold, unpack. b. To develop. 
c. To disclose, reveal, display or offer to mental 
view. t#fr. d. To expand, extend, move apart: 
= sense 18. ©, To give vent to one’s feelings or 
thoughts; to speak out, speak freely; = sense 20. 

®. 31861 CLouca Poems, etc. (1869) I. 248 In one spot some 
lesser ruins have been opened out. 1882 De Winpt Equator 
99 Coal is found. here, and Government has opened out a 
smatl mine for the use of its vessels, 1883 J. W. Suener Az 
Home § in India 12 We..had got our tin travelling cases 
inside, and were opening out some necessary things. 

b. 1826 Soutuey in Corr. w. C. Bowles (1881) 93 Whether 
the studied deference which is now assumed toward me,.. 
will open out anything like a frank and easy intercourse 
time must show. 1878 GLADSTONE Glean. (1879) I. 906 
The work of searching the soil and the bowela of the 
territory, and opening out her enterprise throughout its 
Vast expanse, 

@. 1824 Corsaiwce Leil., fo D, Stuart (1895) 631. Havin; 
for the very first time..opened out my whole feelings an 
thoughts concerning my past fates and fortunes. a 1834 — 
in Let. Rent, (1836) If. 96 The perfect probahility of the 
moment chosen by Prospero..to open out the truth to his 
daughter. 1865 C&. Times 38 Oct., The newly-formed 
diocese opened out a magnificent opportunity for a Bishop 
whose training fitted him for his work. 

d. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 154 The left wing open 
ont. 1869 F. A. Gatrritus Arti. Jfan. (1863) 30 A Battalion 
in Close column should first open out to quarter-distance. 
1871 L. Sternen Piaygr. Eur. iv. ut. 245, was glad when 
the trees began to open out..and we came upon the.. 
meadow, 

e. 1855 Costetto Sior. Screen 8g She now opened ont a 
little, and told me eee 286: Hucnes Tom Brown at Oxf. 
v. (1889) 42 Tom..{was] very much astonished at himself for 
having opened out so freely, . 

24, Open up. (Up is added to Ofen in many 
of its senses, often merely with the effect of 
strengthening or giving emphasis, bat esp. in the 
followlng.) a. rans. To open to view, access, use, 
passage, or traffic (usually implying the removal of 
obstructions to sight or access); to Jay open (a 
question previously untouched) ; to bring to light, 
disclose, raise and leave open or unsettled. 

1583-8 Hist. Jas, VI (2804) 180 To oppin up the meanes 
for the mair facill attcening to a gude peace. 1793 STonthly 
Rev. X1._159 The place which is first opened up. 1837 
Cartyte Germ, Row. 1¥. 149 By Miracles and Similitudes, 
a_ new world is opened up, ¢1839 Cotenipce in Steriing’s 
Ess. & Tales (1848) }. Life 23, 1..detected two errors; one 
of them the phrase ofcn nf a subject, which, I suppose, is 
an innovation of the sectarian pulpits. 1844 Mite ss, 
Pol. Econ. 97 ‘Whe views of political economy which his 
[Ricardo’s} geoins was the first to open up. 1852 Dixon JV. 
Pens i. 4873) 3 Opening up a new and Date 4 branch of 
trade, 1852 GLapsTONE G/ean. (1879) FV. 191 ‘Uhis inquiry, 
however, upens up and detects the master fallacy. 2884 
Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 6/2 Each turn of the road.. 
opened up aew effects in the enchanting landscape, 1884 

ail Mall G, 29 Aug. 11/3 He would begin by opening up, 
say, twenty-five acres his first year, clearing, draining, and 

bit 8 1895 Afanch. Guard. 14 Oct. 5/6 The Isker 
alley line.. will open up this country for the first time. 

b. intr. To become open to passage, view, 
enterprise, etc. (by the removal of obstructions). 

1857 Livincstoxe Trav. xx. 407 Avenues of wealth opening 
up so readily. Afed. Hoping a way will open up. 

IV. Phrases. Zo ofen a (or ¢he) door fo: sec 
Door 3. + Zo oper one's ears, to give ear, listen 
willingly or attentively. Zo open one’s ey'es, to take 
notice, regard, look; to stare with astonishment. 
To open a ferson’s eyes, to cause him to see, to make 
him aware of facts. 70 open one’s mouth, i.e, in 
order to swallow or eat, or (also one’s (ips) to 


speak ; nol lo open one's lips, \o be absolutely silent. 
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e100 Trin. Coll, Hom. 35 Wie openeden his earen to luste 
pe deffes lore, a 1300 Cursor AM. 19941 Vetre opend pan his 
muth..he said [et], 2340 Hamrore Psalter xai. 13 Pai 
oppynd oa me paire mouth. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Sainisi.(Petrns) 
705 In pat howre god hopnyt par ewyn. 1393 Lanct. P. Pd. 
C. xu. 61 (Rawlinson MS.) For god is def'now a dayes and 
deyneth [see Dain v.] his heres to opne. 1845 Bsinktow 
Lament, 20 He must open his mouthe agayast Anttchriste. 
1711 Bupcatt Spect. No. 77? 6 He..thinks a great deal, 
but never opens his Mouth, 1722 Sreecr ibid. No. 437 Ft 
Too ill-natur'd to open their Lips in Conversation. 1849 
Macautay /fist, Eng. li. 1. 247 In the House of Lords 
he never opened his lips. 1874 QO. Rev. CXXXVI. 131 
Already the eyes of her prelates..are being opened to 2a 
hollowness of the plea, 1 Escott England I. 360 The 
door is opened to a host of frauds. 

Hence O-pened ff/ a., made open. 

14.. Voo.in Wr.-Wilcker 564/35 Apertus, openyd. 21568 
in Bannatyne MS. (1879) 673/17 Hir halr wes lyk tho 
oppynait silk. 1765 Universal Mag. XX XVII. 236/1 A.. 
quantity of this poison is dropped into an opened veta. 18 

lazavat Dog-Fiend ix, Beer was foaming from the mouths 
of the opened bottles. 2859 F. A. Gairritus Artid, Alan. 
ooo iy i Te will i ba up. with ata ranks. 
1 a a I Jan. 4 n the present opened-up con- 
dition of Central ele i ss a " 

Openable (¢pénab'l), «. [f. prec. + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being opened. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. WIE. 417 It is worse than useless 
to leave box-doors openable from behind. 188 J. G. Fircu 
Lect. Teach. 68 Ail pigeon-holes and covered spaces. .should 
be open or easily openable. | 

Open air, open-air, 

1. O-pen ai‘r: The unconfined atmosphere; hence, 
the unconfined space outside buildings, usually 
more or less exposed to the weather: cf. Ain sé. 3 b, 
i 1936 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 153r) 2b, Her naturall 
inclynacyon is to be abrode in the open ayre. 16 1756 
[see Ata 5. 3h} 1659 Lovetace Poents (1864) 177 Now he 
takes the open air, Drawes up his wings with tactick care. 
1717 Benxecev Frei, Tour Italy 24 Jan., Wks. 1871 FV. 534 
A Jesuit preaching in the open air. 1851 Beck's Florist 148 
A leaf of the Victoria regia, said to be grown in the open air 
at_Chelsea, ; : 

2. atirib. (usually o-fen-ai:r), Existing, carried 
on, performed in, or characteristic of the open alr. 

1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour, 143, 1 never heard a complete 
silence in the open-air world yet. 1864 Chambers’ Bé. of 
Days 10 Mar. 355 Open air Preaching is sometimes heard 
from a great distance. 1878 Tart & Stewaat Unseen Univ. 
i § 48.67 They have an open-air look about them, 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 297 The hygienic and dietetic 
arrangements and especially the open-air treatment. 

Hence O:pen-ai'riah «., marked by open-air 
characteristics, so O:pen-ai'rishness; O:pen- 


| ai'riam; O'pen-ai‘rness, open-air quality, cool- 


ness and freshness. 

188: Daily News 30 Aug. 5/2 Wholesome and almost 
moral in their healthy downright tone and the breezy open- 
airishness of them. 38g Zéfd. 14 Oct. 5/1 A fastidious age 
- trying foy all sorts of refinements of the art—for impres- 
sion, for ‘open airism ‘, for values, for good workmanship 
assuch. 1896 QO. Rez. Jaly aor The coolness and freshaess, 
the open-airness of English life and art. 

O'pen-a:rse. Now dia/ [In reference to the 
large open disk between the persistent calyx-lobes.]} 
An old name of the Medlar, fruit and tree. 

¢r000 /Etrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 137/36 Afespila, 
openars. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Keeve's Prof. He T fare as dooth 
an Openers: That ilke fruyt is ever ee ie wers, Til it be 
roten in Mullok or in stree. ¢ 1425 - in Wr. Wilcker 
646/29 Hee sorbus, opynharstre, 1544 Puarn BA. Childr, 
(1553) U ij b, Take the kernels or stones that are founde in 
the fruite, called openers. 1663 Kiticrew Parson's Wedd. 
mii in Hazl Dodsley XIV. 414 As uscless as open-arses 
gathered green. 1877 A. JV. Lines Gloss., Cae 
medlars, 1886 Ecwortuy IV. Somerset Word-k., Opens 
ass..the common and usual name among the working class. 

O-pen-beak. = next. 

1838 Penny ee XII. 3165/1 The open-beak, Bec-owvert 
(Anastomus of Illiger). 

O'pen-bill. A bird of the genus Anastomus, 
allled to the Stork, found in Africa and Asia; so 
called because the mandibles of its bill when shut 
are in contact only at the ends, leaving an open 
space in the middle. 

1837 Swainson Nat. list. Birds 11,174 The tufted umbre 
«245 obviously allied to the open-hills (d4mastomas, Il), 
a singular form, remarkable for a thick and very, powerful 
bill gaping in the middle, 1894 Newton Dict, Binds sv. 

sag ore hark eae a. 

1. “Having the breast exposed. Of a garment: 
Not covering the breast or bosom. é 

1599 Marston Seo. Villanic 1. vii. 203 Mean'st thon him 
that walks all open brested? 1666 Pepys Diary 20 June, 
A thin silke waistcoate .. open-hreasted. 1709 STEELS 
Tatler No. 95 P 1,1 could scarce keep him this Morning 
from going out open-breasted. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. Vv. 
103 Even in Jane, one could not go open-hreasted tn those 
regions of cold and catarrh. P 

+2. Not concealing thoughts or feelings, frank. 

a1616 Buaum. & Fr. Cust. Country v. iii, Thou art his 
friend..And therefore Ile be open breasted tothee. 1650 
R. Stapviton Strada's Low C. Warres us, 67 Count 
Egmont a bluot souldier, open-hreasted in his love and 
hatred. 

Open door. . 

1. A door standing open to give access or ad- 
mission; hence used fig. to typify free admission 
or access, freedom of admission. 

1536 TinoaLe Nev, iii. 8 Beholde I have set before the an 
open doore and no man can shutt hit. 1865 Lowen Ode 


OPEN FIELD. 


Harvard Commest, x\, She of the | soul and o 

With room about her hearth for gil Mold ees 
b. /nlernat. Politics, Admission to 2 country, 

esp. for purposes of commercial intercourse, open 

to all upon equal terms. Used esp. in 1898- with 

reference to Chinese ports. 

1856 Emenson Ang. Traits, Resudt Wks. (Bohn) {3.13 
England keeps open doors, as a trading country must, to all 
nations, 1898 Sia M, Hickus Beacn Sf. Swansea 17 Jan, 
If we wanted to keep open doors for our commeice..we 
must be prepared in savage countries to incur territorial 
responsihilities. (/5/d.,[As to China] The Government were 
absolutely determined, at whatever cost,.. that that door 
should not be shut.) 1898 Daily News 25 Jan. 4/7 Wh 
should Russia object to the policy of the open door whic! 


been imed..as the essence of British policy? 1 
Times Sine 96 The incidents. which sat Tie ts 
to the adoptionof the pete of the open door by oor rivals 
In tho Far East. 1898 Sin FE. Monson Sf.6 Dec., Although 
we cannot insist upon that ‘open door‘ which has latterly 
become a household word in our mouths. 

attrib, 1898 Atlantic Monthly LX XXII. 438/1 Codpera- 
tion between this republic and Great Britain as to the 
furtherance of the open door policy. 1900 Dally News 
23 Oct. 5/3 Both Governments agree In maintaining the 
open door principle in all regions where they can exert any 
influence. 

2. Se. Law. Letters of open doors: see quets. 

11693 Starz Inst. Law Scot. ww. xivit § 40 Letters for 
making patent D when Parties keep themselves or their 
Goods within locked Doors, and do not give access thereto, 
for executing of Caption or Poynding.] 186: W. Hece 
Dict. Law Seot. 3.v., Letters of Open Doors, authorise the 
messenger to break open the doors of those places in which 
the goods of the debtor are lodged. 

3. atirté. (O:pen-door). Done with open doors, 
public. 

1899 IW estut, Gas. 9 Aug. 3/2 The open-door proceedings 
aoa less ae. ¥ " sis _ 

Hence O:pen-doo'red a., having the door open, 
hence, ready to take in or receive; keeping open 
house, hospitable. 

2839 Baitey Festus ix. (1852) oats open doored cottages 
and blazing hearth. r8qa Sia . Taxioa Edwin the Fair 
tv. §. (D.), Some, Whose cars are open-doored to phantoms. 
1859 Tennyson £nid 302 A house Once rich, now poor, 
but ever open-door‘d. 

Opener (¢«p'naa). [f. OPEN v. + -ER }.] 

. One who or that which opens, in the senses of 
the verb. 

1548 Upaut Eras, Par. Pref. 11 An opener and teller of 
the trueth. args Riviey Brief Deciar. Wks (Parker 
Soc.) 29 An opener of high mysteries in Scripture. 1637 
R. Humenney tr. St. Asudrose 1. t An opener of the way 
to ohtaine blessednesse. 1733 Bernetey Alciphr. v. § 17 
Divers to the bottom of things, fair inquirers, and opener 
of eyes. 1873 A. J. Gorpon fm Christ iii. (188g) 55 Opener 
of the prison doors to them that are bound. 1883 Laz 
Témes 27 Oct. 434/23 The opener having replied, the question 
was put, and carried in the affirmative. , 

+b. An opening medicine, an aperient. Obs. 

1610 Mauxnam Afasterf. ui. clxxiii 491 Tuy is a great 
drawer, and opener. 1626 Bacon Sy/ea £755 It ia also an 
excellent Opener for the Liver. 1787 Wituemxc Srit. 
Plants (ed. 9) I. 320 A gentle opener and promotes per- 
spiration. i 7 

2. A machine for opening or loosening the 
tussocks of cotton as it comes from the bales and 
separating dust and other impurities. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 965 Perhaps the most common 
description of Sg tn use is known asthe Scutcher, r8g0 
G. B. Suaw Fab. Ess. Socialism 72 A machioe called an 


| opener, by which 15,000 lbs. of cotton can be opened in 56 


hours, 1895 Oracle Encyci. 11. 18g9/2 From the willow the 
[cotton] fibres pass to the opener or scutching machine. 

Open-eyed (oup’n,aid), 2. . 

1. Having the eyes open ; awake, vigilant. 

1601 Hoitann Pliny 1. 27 Whosoever is smitten {hy 
ae Letag | nie Pe: is found open eied. 1610 Suans, Temp. 
nek jor While you here do snoaring lie, Open-ey'd Con- 
spiracie His time doth take. 1683 F. M. Praao Contradict. 
xi, Gina was all open-cyed amazement, 2886 Ruskin Praete- 
rifa I, x. 338A .. just open-cyed puppy, disconsolate at the 
existence of the moon. 

b. Done with the eyes open. i 

1876 Geo. Exior Dax. Der. liv, An open-e ved dream that 
the world has done with sorrow. 1894 Esucy Lawiess 
Grania }. iii. t7 His comfortable perch and open-cyed after- 
neon snooze. : 

2. Having the mental ‘eyes’ or perceptive 


powers oe m 
1648 Be, Hatt Sed. TA. § 12 A Christian..can be, at once, 


open-eyed to nature aod blind to lust. 1873 Stwoxvs Grk. 
ets 1. 35 The resultof open-eyed wisdom, 1888 Westcott 
Vie, Cross 6 The soul open-cyed to all the facts of the world. 


Hence Openey'edly adv., with open eyes. 

1894 F. T. Parcrave in Frais. (1899) 346 He [A._P. 
Stanley], perhaps open-eyed-ly,.. backs men he only balf or 
not at all agreed with, from pure charity. , 

Open field. An anenclosed field; undivided 
arable land. Chiefly atirté. in open-field system, 
a system by which the arable land of a village was 
planned out into a number of unenclosed portions 
or strips and distributed among the villagers. 

1980 A. Vouxc Tour Fred. 130 The mischiefs of our open 
field system in England. 1808 Forsyta Seantics Scoti. V. 
220 Land inclosed aod subdivided is reckoned worth a 
fourth to one-half more reat than in an op m-ficid state 
1884 SrEBOHM pie Vide. Co edo 7 

riant feature of the open field sy 
The neical holdings were made up of a 


scattered about on all sides of the to 


OPEN-HAIR. 


the English system the open fields were the common fields 
—the arable land—of a village community or_towuship 
under a manorial lordship. 1900 Jenks fist. Politics vi. 
(ed. 2) 50 There were practically no hedges in the medieval 
village. ‘Ihe arable land of the village lay in grent open 
fields, many hundreds of acres in extent. 

With hair 


+O-pen-hai:r, ¢. 06s. rare—'. 
uncovered, bareheaded. Cf. Oren a. 5. 


61380 Sir Ferusb. 1943 Al opemher, & eke oungerte.. 
Wypb a rop aboute by nekke. 

O-pen-ha‘nded, «. [Parasynthetic f. open 
hand: see OPEN a, 22 b.] U2. Having an open hand, 

a, Free in giving, liberal, generous, bountiful. — 

1601 B. Jonson Poctaster tu. i, 1s he open-handed ? bounti- 
ful? 1632 Massincer City Afadau: 1. iii, Let me yield my 
reasons why Iam No opener-handed to him. oe Stan- 
nore Paraphr. 11. 409 ‘The Liberality of the Wealthicst 
and most eerinnded Man. 1853 A, Biomrrenp Afem. 
Bp. Blomfield 11, ix. 204 He did it with an open-handed 
generosity. 1882 Miss Brappon Aft. Royal 1. i. 17 He 
was open-handed, and had no petty vices. 

tb. Ready to receive gifts, Ods. 

yor De For Srue-born Eng. i. 325. So open-handed 
England, 'tis believ'’d, Has all the Gleanings of the World 
receiv'd, 1785 T'ausLeR Afod. Ftmes 11.14 Biddy,. always 
open-handed, more ready to receive, than people to give. 

Hence O:penha‘ndedly adv., O:penha‘ndedness. 

1873 L. WatLace Farr God v. iv. 281 He struck open- 
handedly at the page, but with such good-will [etc.}. 1628 
Jackson Creed xt.xlv. § 2 Mercy, bounty, and openhanded- 
nessto the poor. 1844 J. T. HewLert Parsons & W.i, They 
appreciate the open-handedness that keeps him poor. 

+ O-pen-hea:d, @. and adv, Obs. [See OPEN a. 
22: ch. barehead, bareback, barefoot, etc.] = next. 

1225 Ancr. R. 424 No mon ne i-seo ham unweawed, ne 
open heaued. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 6967 Pe king ligginge 
hii founde Wepinde & ope heued [v.77. open heued, open- 
hefd, openhede}. ¢1q00 Chron. Eng. Ixxxv. in Herrig 
Archiv LI. 23 Key and Bedewere.. founde a wedowe 
oppin hede sitting by syde a tombe. ?¢1513 in Three sik 
Cont. Chron. (Camden) 110 He shall be open hede, and shall 
bere y* swerd of y* esquire y* poynt downwarde, 


+O-pen-hea'ded, ¢. and adv. Obs, [Parasyn- 
thetic f. ofen-head: see OPEN a. 22b.) With head 
uncovered, bare-headed. 


€1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prot. 645 Open-heueded [so Heng- 
surt .07S,.3 Corp. openhede, fZar/. open heedid) he hir say 


Lokynge out at his dore vpon a day. 14.. Stege Jerus. 
(KE, EL i S.) 19/346 Y hidde hem be boun, .. To morow or 


vudren open-heded alle, SP her sates to 3elde, with 3erdes 
nuhande. 1480 Caxton Curon. Eng. Ixxvi.61 Ladyes open 
heded come byfore kyng Arthur and cryed hym mercy. 

O'pen-hea'rted, a. [Varasynthetic f. open 
heart: see OPEN a. 22 b.] 

1. Disposed to communicate thoughts or feelings ; 
not reserved, frank. 

1611 Cotca., Rond,.. free, blunt, plaice, open-hearted, 
sincere. 1683 WALTON Angler L 3, 1 will be as free an 
open-hearted as discretion will warrant me to be with a 
stranger, 1701 De Foe 7rwe-dorn Eng. u. 21 They're so 
open-hearted, you may know their own most secret Thoughts, 
and others too, 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vi. 370 Their 
chiefs, in their openhearted character, fell into snares. 

2. Accessible to noble emotions, especially those 
of generosity or pity; full of kindly feeling. 

21617 Hieron Wes. 1,27 There he .. few that are open- 
hearted and handed to releeue. 1680 Hickraincity Aleroz 
26 Neither make open hearted nor open handed their close- 
fisted Disciples. 1768-74 Tvckea Zt. Nat. (1834) I. 257 
The generous open hearted man sees 2 thousand bright 
spots in the prospect around him. 1855 Kinestev Heroes 
Pref. 13 [le loves to see men and children open-hearted, and 
willing to be tanght. 

Hence O:penhea‘rtedly adv., O:penhea'rted- 
ness. 

1611 Cotca., Vivre a la Carlonne..to deale open-heartedly. 
fbid., Honnesteté, freedame of nature, open-heartednesse, a 
noble disposition. 1768-74 Tucxen Lt. Wat. (1834) I. 260 
Craft, cunning, and artifice stand opposed to fair denling, 
fo and open-heartedness. 1883-4 J.G. Burtea Bidle- 
Work Ii. 118 That open-heartedness that searches, and 
ponders, and receives God’s word. 

Opening (opnin, dup’nin), v42. 5d. [f. OPEN v. 
+-InG)] 

1, The action of the verb OPEN in various senses; 
making free of passage, drawing apart, unclosing, 
unfolding, uncovering, disclosing to the view, etc. 
Also with adv. as opening out, opening up. 

61178 Lamd. Hom 49 Purh heorte bireusunke purh mudes 
openunge, a 1225 Ancr. RX. 60 pu schalt zelden pet best vor 
Ve puttes openunge. ¢1980 Wveuir Sern. Sel, Wks, II. 8 

n openyng of hevene 3atis. 1486 Naval Acc. Hen. VIT 
(1896) 13 The.. openyng and newe leying of old Ropes. 
1sgo TinnaLe Axsw. lore Wks. 252/1 If stories be true, 
wemen haue preached sence the openyng of “¢ new Testa- 
ment. 1543 Bae Course Rom. Fox utle-p., A dysclosynge 
or o nage of the manne of synne. 1611 Biste 7ransl. 
Pref. 2 Vf \t pertaige..to the opening and clearing of the 
word of God. 1706 Puitiirs, Opening of Trenches,..the 
first breaking of Ground made by the Besiegers, in order 
to carry their Approaches to the place besieged. 17: 
Beaxevev Alciphr. v. §1 We heard a confused noise of the 
Epes of hounds, the winding of horns, and the roaring 
of country squires. 1850 Croucn Difsychus 1. v. 43 A 
painful opening out Of paths for ampler virtue. 1887 Specta- 
tor 4 June 759/1 The opening-up of a market almost as great 
ns India itself. 

. An action of the bowels. 

M. Unozawoop Treat. Dis. Childr. 111. 192 They 
d..not [be] suffered to play until they have had an 
opening. . " 

2. A vacant space between portions of solid 
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matter; a gap, hole, or passage; an aperture. In 
focal use: = OPEN 5b. Tb. 

ax225 Aucr. R. 276 Mon, pi flesch, hwat frut bered hit, 
in all his openunges? 1382 Wycuir A sios iv. 3 By opuyngis 
je _shuln go ont. 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii 
(MS. Bodl.)If.240/1 Pe openynge of be owle[ize]is meche: and 
be openynge of be Egle ize is litel, 1632 J. Hayvwarp tr. 
Biond?’s Eromena 51 A.. hood which covers the face, saving 
the eyes; for whose use there isan opening. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 261 Climbing up the rocks in the 
opening on the right band. 1769 Fatconea Dict. Marine 
(1789), Opening, a passage, or streight, between two adjacent 
coasts or islands. 1774 Gorpsm. Wat. ‘ist. (1862) 1. 15 
The blood .. goes throngh the heart, hy an opening ale 
the foramen ovale. 1858 Laapnea Hand-bk. Nat. Phil, 
flydrost., etc. 141 Vhis lateral circular opening is surrounded 
by a horizontal wheel. 

b. A bay, gulf or other more or less wide 
indentation of the land. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, Entering that opening of the 
sea. 1725 Pore Odyss. 11.440 Full in the openings of the 
spacious main It [a vessel] rides. H, Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 159 ‘These bays, or open-s 
ings, are formed in the ice, ately by the influence of the 
nearest adjacent lands, 

ec. The width of an arch between its pillars. 

19399 LapeLye Short Acc. Piers Westm, Bridge 44 The 
lower an Arch is, in proportion to its Opening. 1881 Ray- 
monn Mining Gloss., Openings, the parts of coal mines 
between the pillars, or the pillars and ribs. 

3. U.S. A tract of ground over which trees are 
wanting or thinly scattered in comparison with ad- 
joining forest tracts. Cf oak-opening in OAK sb. 8. 

1704 Providence R. 1. Records (2899) 1V. 178 On the south 
side of the place in the swamp... whic 
ing. 1745 P. Tuomas Frat. Anson's Voy. 35 Hills..covered 
with .. Groves of Trees, interspersed with many Openings 
and evergreen Valleys. 1824 Loner. Afri! Day ww, The 
forest openings. 1839 Maravat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. it, 46 
The term used here to distinguish this variety of timber 
land from the Alea woods is oak openings. 1852 
Mayne Reiw Scalp Hunt, xxxii, We debouched through 
the mountain pass into a country of ‘openings’. 

4, The action of beginning, starting or setting on 
foot; the first steps or commencement; the part, 
act, words, etc., with which anything opens; the 
initial steps or stage in a course of action. 

1g1z Appison Sfect, No. 412 #3 In the opening of the 
Spring. 178z Miss Buanev Cectlia v1. iv, She came running 
into Cecilia’s room, saying she had very good news for her, 
‘A charming opening!’ cried Cecilia, ‘pray tell it_ me.’ 
1789 Gouv. Slopes in Sparks Life & Writ. (2832) I, 306 
At the opening of the States-Genernl. 1849 Macaviay 
fist, Eng. iv. 1. 509 The days which. .preceded the opening 
of thesession. 1887 Grove’s Dict, Alus. 1V. 415 The opening 
of the opera was originally intended to be quite different 
from what it is now. J/od., The King’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament, 

b. sfee. The statement of the case made by 
counsel to a court of law preliminary to adducing 


evidence, 

1660 Trial Regic. 77 [We] cannot hear you to speak that 
upon your opening which is treason. 1818 Cavise Digest 
(ed. 2) VI. 132 Lord Chief Justice Eyre said, it was manifest 
from the opening, that it was intended to be insisted on, 
thac.. Sir T. C. lost his old estate. 1881 Spectator 30 Apr. 
573 Like the opening of an advocate who has not mastered 
his brief. 

ec. The introdnetory or burlesque part of a 


pantomime preceding the harlequinade. 

The two portions of the pantomime were not separated 
before the year 1800. * 

1838 Mem. Grimaldi M1. xxii, He played Fribble in the 
opening, and afterwards the Lover. 1859 id/ustr, Lond, 
News 8 Jan. 34/2 The introduction or opening which, but 
for the comic masks, differs little from the burlesque or 
extravaganza, Be 

d. Chess. A mode of beginning a game; sfec. 
a definite sequence of moves for the purpose of 
establishing a line of defence or attack. 

193g Beatin Chess iv, Particular instructions... how the 
player may make the proper openings, to attack, or defend. 
1871 M. Cotuins Airg. §& Alerch. All. iv. 120 She re 
membered it was an evening for chess, and wondered what 
opening Miss Griffin would choose, 1889 Chambers’ Encycé. 
166 All openings of repute have distinctive titles, often being 
named after their inventors. | x 

&. An opportunity ; a circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances which offers a chance of 
advantage, success or gratification ; a vacant place 
in connexion with any business or profession, 
which admits of being occupied. 

1993 Buaxe Lett., to Sir G. Elfiot Corr. 1844 1V. 153 Here 
is nn opening which, if neglected by our government,..they 
will one day sorely repent. 18: i1zJ. StePuen in Camébr. 
£&ss.178 She might have made him miss one or two openings 
in life. 1889 Ruskin Preterita 111. ii, 69 D'Isrneli saw his 
opening in an instant. 1898 Yimes 17 Oct., In his early 
psa of promise in the tennis court L— relied mainly on 

is wonderful return, his accuracy for the openings, and his 
activity. 4 

6. Comb. O-pening-machi:ne, any machine for 
opening ; spec. = OPENER 2. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1561/2. 

Opening (@pniy, du-p’nin), fA/. a. 
+ -inG2.] That opens, 

1. That renders open; sfec. that opens the 
bowels or other bodily passages; aperient. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. \xx. (MS. Bodl.) If. 74/2 
Openyng medicyn .. openeth weyes that bep stopped and 
makep bynne humours pat be cleymye bikke. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vi. 94 Vinegar that is made of White-wine, is 


[f. as prec. 


is called the first open- | 
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OPEN-MOUTHED. 


more opening, and that which is made of Claret, more 
binding. 1727 BuapLey Fam. Dict. sv. Alinond, Bitter- 
Almonds are of an opening and detersive nature. 1804 
Apeenetuy Surg. Obs, 192 She took some gentle opening 
inedicine. 

b. That opens, or forms the commencement of, 
a discourse, entertainment, or pee ; initial ; 
introductory. (The opposite of CLosine ff/. a. b.) 

1851 Wittmotr Pleas. Lit. iv. (1857) 15 It contained the 
opening letter of Junius, 1882 Dazty Ted. 4 May, It was 
the opening day of the exhibition. A/od. His opening 
remarks were eagerly listened to. The opening event was 
won by the Dark Blues. . 
ma at becomes open; unclosing, unfolding, 
expanding, widening out, developing, beginning, 
giving tongue, etc.: see the verb. 

1637 Mitton Lycidas 26 The opening eyelids of the morn. 
1 — P. L. xt. 277 From the first op’ning bud. 1702 
Rowe Tameri. 1. i, 108 Watchful they stood expecting 
op’ning day, 1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 The Jall, close 
cushion’d, slides askew, And to the op’ning Pocket runs, a 
1805 Z. ALtNutr Wavig. thames 23 A Plan of an 
opening Weir across the Thames. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 
1. ili, Velled on the view the opening pack. An hundred 
dogs bayed deep and strong. 1872 W. R. Grec Zniginas 
Life v. (1882) 184 To the opening mind .. it [Life] seems like 
a delicious feast. . 

3. Comb., as Opening-bit, a tapering tool for 
widening an aperture; a broach or reamer. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 1561. 

tO a. Obs. [f. OPEN a.+-Ly1,] Open 
to sight, manifest, public. 
c1050 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 343/28 A puflicis, 
openlecum, J/éid. 466/4 Puplica, openiecre, ¢1200 Trin. 
Colt. Hom. 5 Ure louerd ihesu cristes openliche tocume. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 2909 Pur burth he gaff guw, lawedd follc, Full 
openntike bisne. a12ag Ancr. R. 426 Pauh be ancre on 
hire meidenes uor openliche gultes legge penitence. 

Openly Gup'nli), adv. [f Oren a. + -LY2,] 
In an open manner. 

1, Without concealment; so that all may see, 
hear, or take cognizance ; in public; publicly. 

973 Blickl. Hom. 193 Hie openlice pat gesetton. c1020 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 55 He si gepread openlice to- 
foran eallum. ¢c1z00 Oamin 13630 Opennliz biforenn man. 
@1300 Cursor M. 175 lesu crist .. openlik [v.27. opinli, 
crenly) bigan to preche. 1375 Baasour Bruce x1. 633 The 

rll of murreff oppynly Takis playne feld with his menghe. 
1480 Caxton Chron. ee cexxi, 213 He opened the letter 
..and red it openly word by word. 1849 Compl. Scot. xv. 
133 [We] dar neuyr pray mppynl ye send sic vengeance on 
ane euil prince. 1897 SuaKs. 2 Aen. 1V, Ww. ii. a My loue 
to ye, Shall shew it selfe more openly hereafter. 1774 
Gotosm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 69 The dog. .openly declares 
his alacrity to pursue them. 1856 Froupe “1st. Eng. (1858) 
1. ii 158 ‘The words had been repeated to Wolsey, who 
mentioned them openly at histable. 1885 Sfectator 30 May 
714/2 The lady. flirts openly and unblushingly. < 

+b. By people generally, commonly, Bal ch 

13154 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 § 5 Hi saden openlice dat 
christ slep & his halechen. 1473 Kodls of Parit, V1. 83/1 
In the paryssh of Sevnt Michell, openly called Pater noster 
chirch, otherwise called Weritynton college. a1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VI 149 It was openly knowen, that the French 
kyng, was ready..to make open warre, : 

2. Without concealment of thought or feeling ; 
without reserve; frankly, unreservedly. 

1340 Hasrore Pr. Conse. 531 Par-for lob pus openly sayse; 
Hormo, natus de muliere [ete). ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints iii, 
(Andreas) 241 He bad pame opynly bat pai suld hold par 
way in hy. 23548 Hate Chron, Hen, ViIT 249b, Who 
should seme secretly to wyll more, than in the commission 
he did openly professe. 1828 Scorr #. AL, Perth vii, 
] seek among neighbours and friends, and therefore I speak 
openly. a 

+3. In a way easy to see or understand ; evidently, 


manifestly; clearly, plainly. Ods. A 

¢888 K. A‘traep Boer. xix, Cato, se wes eac Romana 
heretoga, se wats openlice upwita. ¢1200 Ormin Pref. 55 
Piss iss to seggenn opennliz pe Laferrd Cristess Karrte. 
ai225 Ancr, A. 8 Hwar he ifinde in holi write religiun 
openluker descriued & isuteled ben in sein Iames canoniel 
epistle? 1340 4.yend. 73 Ine hevene ee yzy openliche 
hou uirtues nud guode dedes byep he3liche yolde. c¢1400 
Maunnev. (Roxh.) xxx. 135 Pare er fewles also spekand of 
paire awen kynde; and bai will hails men .. spekand als 
openly as bai ware men. 1484 Caxton Fables of ay Vv. 
xiii, He that can or shalle prone more openly that he hath 
the most parte. 1682 Norris /ierocies Pref. 34 Many 
things might have been deliver’d more openty and clearly. 

+4. In an open, not closed, state or condition ; 
so as to admit of entrance or passage. Obs. 

941366 Cuaucea Row. Rose 502 If that the passage 
opunly Hadde be unto me free. 1367-8 T. Usk Fest. Love 
Prol, (Skeat) }. 1 Men..that, with eeres openly sprad.. 
swalowen the deliciousnesse of iestes and of ryme. 

+5. With wide spaces or interstices. Ods. rare. 

¢1790 Imison Sch. Art 11. 48 Yor your first practice, copy 
such prints as are openly shaded. 

+Open-mouth, a. Obs. [OPENa. 22.] =next. 

1692 R. L'Esteance Josephus, Antig. vi. iv. (1733) 134 
They went presently Open-Mouth to the Father, .. with 
a grievous complaint against his Sons. 1786 O'Krere in 
Roxb. Bail. (1867) VI. 383 On Effingham’s squadron, though 
all in abreast, Like open-niouth curs they came bowling. 

Open-mouthed (p'njmau‘dd), z — [Para- 
synthetic f. ofes: mouth: sec OPEN a. 22 b.] 

I, “Having the month open; having an open 
mouth; hence rapacious, in full cry, ete. 

¢1532 DuWes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 899 Ye shal pronounce 
your @ as wyde open-mouthed as ye can, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 62 ? 2 A fine open-mouthed Dog, 1801 Srrutr 
Sports § Past. wt. iv, 182 Hounds running at them open- 


OPEN-MOUTHEDNESS. 


mouthed. 1900 Iestnr, Gaz 28 Aug. 2/3 An open-mauthed 
army, like an open-mouthed incdividunl, does not strike one 
as particalarly intelligeat. 2 

i. Of a vessel or the like: Having a wide mouth, 

1660 Bovtr New Exp. Phys. Meck, xxii, 177 The opea- 
mouth‘d Glass was by this means almost replenished. 1830 
R, Knox Béclard's Anat, 186 Each malecule of the organs 
is in a manner placed between two opea-mouthed vessels, 

2. Gaping, as with astonishment or surprise. 

1593 Drayton Pastorads v, Poems (1810) 437/1 This fand 
gentility, Whereon the foot world opertemouthed gazes, 1786 
tr, Beekford's Vathek (1833) 118 The poor peasants, .remained 
open-monthed with surprise. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xiii, 
Mr. Swiveller looked, as he was, all open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 1870 Moaais Farthly Par, V1 wv. 56 Yet did the 
shipmen stay their speech Aad open-mouthed upon her stare, 

3, With mouth open to speak; spenking freely, 
elamorous, vociferous. 

eed ete, Odf Law. i, Justice, indeed, Should 
ever be close-eared, aad geen meuthed. «1602 W. Perkins 
Cases Conse. (619) 367 What is that makes men to be opea 
moathed in declaring and censuring our faults? r8oz 
Jerresson Itt, (1830) IL. 500 Officers who are active or 
open-mouthed against the government. 1849 Macavtay 
dist, Eng. viii, 1. 367 Zulestein .. found all the people 
whom he met open-moathed abont the infamous fraud just 
committed by the Jesuits. 

Hence O:pen-mon‘thednesgs. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 11.973 We confessed, 
with his usual incurable open-mouthedaess, 

Openness (é0'p'nnés). [f. OPEN a. + -NESS.] 

1, The qnality or condition of being open; un- 
closed, unenclosed, uncovered, unsheltered, or 


unobstructed condition ; exposedness, etc. 

5530 Patscz, 249/2 Opynnesse,ovwerture. 1597 TTAaRison 
England \. x. in Holinshed 1. 26/2 There is nothing to be 
discommended in this ryuer, hut the openesse thereof 
«to the weather. s6x0 Heatevy St Aug. Citte of God 
xv. iv. (1620) Mans opennesse to nduersity. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1m. tis 309 Aided by the openness of the woods, 
3791 Newtek Tour Eng, & Scot. 239 The openness of the 
fields makes this improvement impracticable or anprofitable. 
1876 Stainnr & Baaszett Dict. Mins. Terms s.v. Notation, 
Ut was also changed to Do for the sake of the openaess of 
the vowel, 7” 

b. The condition of being open to impressions 
or ideas, 

1671 J. Buanveat Jrud, ia Friends’ Library xi, 144,1 found 
& great openness in the couatry [Virginia], and had several 
blessed meetings. 1874 Mortev Comprontise (1886) 41 
(That] which..clogs their intellectual energy and mental 
openness, es 

2. Absence of dissimulation, secrecy, or reserve ; 
frankness, candour, sincerity. 

161s Suaks, Cywid. t. vi. 88 Deliver with more opennesse 
your answeres To my demnads, 1711 Aovison Sfece. 
Xo 119 P 2 An anconstrained Carriage, and a certain 
Openness of Behaviour, are the Height of Good-breeding. 
3796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. Seer have an open. 
ness in their conntenaaces and behaviour, uncommon among 
savages. 1828 D'Israeii Chas, /, 1. xi. 308 There is aa 
apparent openness in the speech, which gives a favourable 
iden ofthe man. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 115 He con- 
siders pe to be the best policy. 

3. Of weather: Absence of frost; freedom from 
cloud, clearmess (ods.). 

1611 Coter., Serenité, serenitie, cleerenesse,. .calmenesse, 
or opennesse of weather, 3856 Kann Arci. Expl. i. iv. 42 
The kaown openaess of the season of 1852 and the probable 
mildness of the following wiater, 1882 Gd. IWords Apr. 
252 The openness of the weather during the past winter. 

Open sesame (("p'n se‘simz). Also 9 open 
sesamum, [SeeSEsamE.] The magic words by 
which, in the tale of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, the door of the robbers’ cave was made 
to fly open; hence, any marvelloas or irresistible 
means of securing immediate admission. 

[3793 Arad, Nes. IV. x25 [Ali Baba] went among the 
shrubs, nnd perceiving the door, he said, Open Sesame; and 
the door flew wide open.] 5826 Scorr Diary 14 Sept. ia 
Lockhart, A laudatory copy of Freach verses sent up the 
evening before by way of Opea Sesamum, I suppose. < 1837 
Mrs, Maruuam /fist, France xxxiii. (1855) 416 She tri 
that universal key, that ofen sesame,a bribe, 5882 Mas, 
Otirnant Lit. Hist, Eng, 1. 185 Genius was vaderstood, 
and atl & sort of ‘open Sesame’ to every noble door. 

+ O-pen-tail. Obs. rare~'. A light, indelicate, 
or nnchaste woman. 

a1618 Davies Scourge of Folly xxiii. (3878) to Kate still 
exelaimes aguinst great medlers, A busie-body hardly she 
ahides..1 mase her stomacke now so much shoutde faile To 
loath a mediar, being an open-taite. 

tO-pen-ti:de. O45. = next. 

€3440 Anc. Cookery ia Househ. Ord. (1790) 472 This 
potage may be made in Lenten, and also in opeatyde, on 
this same manere, withouten eyren. /éid., Appeluns for 
a Lorde, in Opyntide. a@1700 Kennert in MS. Lansd, 1033 
(Halliwell) The time between Epiphany and Ash-Wedaes- 
day, wherein marriages were publicly solemnized, was on 
that acconat formerly called ofen-dide ; but now in Oxford- 
shire and several other parts, the time after harvest, while 
the common fields are free and open to alt maaaer of stock, 
is called open-tide, 1744 Jacoa Law Dict. Open-tide, i.e. 
whea Corn is carried out of the Common Fields. | 

O-pen time. The time daring which any- 
thing specified is open: sfec. ta. The time 
after harvest when cattle might be tarned Into the 
open fields. +b. The time out of Lent when no 
fast is imposed. ¢. That which is not close-time 
for fish, ete. 

(1293 Noti?. ann. ax Haw. £ Glouc. rot. 14 in Abbrev. 
Placit, 232 Haheaat communiam pastara per omaes terras 
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stas in Shenington Tem Aperto et post fena et blada 
collecta.) 1483 Aolts of Parlt. Vi. 257/1 Aswell in epya 
lynte called Averes tyme, as all other tymes. 1523 Fitznres. 
Surv. 6b, Hf their commen feldes lye toguyder ynclosed in 
opyn tyme whaa haruest isin. a 1529 Sketton Cod, Clonte 
801 Their dewtyes.. That they ought by the lawe..In opea 
tyme and in Lent. 5635 Pacert Christianogr, 1 iii. (1636) 
150 ‘They fast not upon Saturdaies in open time but onely 
Wensdaies and Fridaies. 

O-pen-wo:rk. [Sce Oren a. 7.] 

1, Any kind of work so made or constreted as 
to show openings or interstices in its substance, 
as in open-work of iron or other metal; esp. sach 
work in knitting, netting, lace, embroidery, or the 
like, introduced for ornament in any textile fabric. 

3847 TRNNVSON Princ, wv. 185 Betwixt were valves Of 
open-work, 1863 Hawtnoanr Our Old /fome 77 There is 


| an iron gate, through the rusty open-work of which you see 


n grassy lawn. 1872 J. V1. Ixcrawam Pillar of ire68 The 
chariot was gorgeously decorated at the sides with orna- 
ments of light open-work. 1894 Daily News 10 Sept. 6/5 
On the bodice a saddle-shaped yoke repeated the openwork 
with its warm red lining. 

attrib. 3812-16 J. Smitu Panorama Se. & Art 1. 160 
The whole interior is one series of open-work pannels laid 
on the Norman work. 1890 Daily News 24 Mar.6/1 Open- 
work stockings wilt be the oaly wear when the weather gets 
a little warmer, 


2. Afining. Excavation open to the surface. 

88: Raymono A/ining Gloss, Open-work, n quarry or 
open cut, 

So O-pen-wo:rked 2., O-:pen-wo:rking s/. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. p. xiii/2 White open-worked silk 
loves, 38 Dickens SA. Boz, Characters iv, Downcame 

‘mima herself sooa afterwards in.,Deamark satin shoes, 
and open-worked stockings. 1885 Burton Arad. Nis. 
1. 75 Open-worked tarts aad fritters scented with musk. 
3896 Westen. Gas, 25 June 22 The bolero of embroidered 
lawa very much openworked. 31844 G. Dono Textile 
Manuf, vii, 225 The working round of the outline fof lace] 
is called ‘runaing ‘, while the filling up of the interiar 
parts is termed either ‘fining ‘ or ‘ open-working *. 


Openyoun, obs. form of Orrtox. 
Opera (p'péra).  [a. It. opera, a. L. opera labour, 


pains, exerlion, n work produced, fi opus, oper- 
work; cf. F. oféra (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A dramatic performance in which music forms 
an essential part, consisting of recitatives, arias, 
and choruses, with orchestral accompaniment and 
scenery; also, a dramatic or musical composition 
intended for such performance, a libretto or score, 

3644 Evetyn Diary 19 Nov., It is the work of Beraiai,.. 
who, a little before my coming to the citty [Rome], gave a 
publiq es (for so they call shews of that kind) wherein he 
painted the scenes (etc.]. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Opcra..in 

taly it signifies a Tragedy, Tragi-Comedy, Comedy or 
Pastoral, which (being the studied work of a Poet) is not 
acted after the vulgar manaer, but performed by Voyces in 
that way, which the Italians term Accitatize, being likewise 
adorned with Scenes by Perspective, and extrzordinary 
advantages by Musick, 3659 Evetvn Diary 5 May, 1 went 
to visite iny brother ia Loadon, and next day to see a new 
Opera, after the Italian way, in recitative masic and sceanes, 
much inferior to the Italian composure and magnificence, 
3663 Preys Diary a jul » Went to Sir William Davenant’s 
Opera. 1685 Lond, Che, No. 2042/4 The Opera of 
Albion and Atbaaius .,is to be Printed. 31685 Drvprn 
Albion & Albanins Pref, An Opera is a poeticat Tale or 
Fiction, represented by Vocal aad Instrumental Masick, 
adora'd with Scenes, Machines and Dancing. 3735 Appison 
Spect. No, 18 p 2 Arsinoe was the first Opera that gave us 
a Taste of Italian Musick. 3740 Crnper A fol. (1756) 1. 277 
The scheme was to have bat one theatre for plays, and 
another for operas. 1819 Byron Fant. cciii, Mf any person 
doubt it, T appeal..To plays ia five, and operas in three 
acts. 188 W.S, Rockstro in Grove Dict. Mus. IL. 526/2 

Wagner,.has written the Libretti as well as the Music of 
all_his later Operas. 

Fig. 3693 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) WV. 207 We may.. 
expect towards the latter end of this Great Opera, that the 
Scenes will thickea. .and the Fashioa of this World will pass 
yet more swiftly away, ; 

b. Af or fo the opera includes the notion of 


the place: cf, af the play. 

1645 Evetyn Met, June, This night [at Venice]..we went 
to the Opera where comedies and other plays are represented 
in recitative musiq.., with variety of sceanes painted .., and 
machines for flying in the sire, . .one of the most magnificent 
and expensive diversions the wit of man can iavent. 3880 
W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Mus. H. 518/2 If we would 
know what Mozart really meant, we mast study him, not 
at the Opera, but ia his own detightfal Scores. i 

2. (Usually ¢he ofera.) Asa branch of dramatic 
art. (Cf. the drama, tragedy, comedy, etc.) 

1759 GoLpsmitu See No. 8 Some years ago the Italian 
opera was the only fashionable amusement among onr 
nobility. +763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. xit. 201 Venice was 
the Place where the Opera first appeared in Splendor. 1789 
Buaxey /fist. Mus, 1V. 18 This [end of 16th c.] seems the true 
zera whence the opera, or drama, wholly set to Music..shonld 
be dated. x88: Baninc-Goutp Germany ix. 249 It is in the 
Opera aad the Oratorio that the most flourishing descendants 
of the old Mystery Plays are to be met with. 5884 G. A. 
Macrarnen ia £ncycl. Brit. XVII. 87/2 The masques per- 
formed at Whitehall aad at the Inas of Court were of the 
nature of opera. — ; _ n 

3. With qualification denoting a particular branch 
or kind; as ballad-opera (see Bauuan 6); comic 
opera (see Comic A. 1), also in Fr. form ofdra 
comique; grand opera (sec GRAND A. 8b); ofera 
bouffe (= F. oféra bouff2, also cllipt. doug, and 
in It. form opera buff), comic opera, esp. of 


| 3888 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 14/1 The opera 


| me in countenance. 


OPERABLE. 


a farcical character, an oyeratic extravaganza 
(henee (wonce-wds.) opera-bowffer, an actor in 
opera bouffe; opera-bow feish adj., having tbe cba- 
racter of opera bouffe), 

1713 Appison Sect, No, 18 pt Et is ay Design in this 
Paper to deliver down to Posterity a faithful Account of the 
Italian at 3765 H. Watroix Lett., te G. Montagw 
22 Sept., Lhe Italian comedy, now aaited with their opera 
comigue, is their most perfect diversion. 1817 Lxraminer 
No. 486, 253 This lady nt the Italian ae is respectable : 
onthe English stage she was formidable. ~ W. M. 
Locuuanr Mine is Thine 1. iii, 58 Offenbach outdoes 
himself in a new opera-bonffe—‘Suzanne et tes Vieil- 
lards'. 1879 J. Huttan in Grove Dict, Mfws. 1. 79 The 
renascence of ‘opera comique' in France dates foes the 
latter part of the 17th century. /bfd. 617 Grand Opera.. 
may contain any aumber of acts, any ballets or divertizse. 
ments, but if spoken dialogue is introduced it becomes 
a ‘comic’ opera. 1880 W. 5. Rocstro sérd. I. g The 
period in which the history of the Intermezzo merges per- 
maneatly into that of the Opera Buffa, its legitimate heir. 
‘ aaffers from 
the Gniety Theatre, 1889 T. A. Gutunin fariak 1. vi, One 
of the opéra-bouffeish cabanes came creaking ..over the sand. 
3897 R. Ktrunc Captains Conragcons 133 The opera: 
comique crew. .greeted him as a brother. 

4. attrib, and Comé, a. gencral, as opera ballet, 
bill, -hook, -box, comparty, -dancer, -goer, -maker, 
-master, -singer, -song; opera-going, -mad adjs. 

1899 Daily News 23 May 5/6 As Lumley truly prognosti- 
cated, 1845 saw ‘the culmianting point in the History of the 
*opera ballet ian England.’ Now, in opera, the ballet is 
a mere divertissemeat._ 1712 ADpIson Sfect. No. 405? 1 The 
*Opern Kilts for this Day. 1879 Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 196 
Like Mendelssohn he (Beethovea] was in earnest in porsuit 
of an “opera-book, 1838 Pracocn Crotchet Castle yr, 1 
think an ‘opera box a very substantial comfort. 1880 
Rocrstao in Grove Dict, Afi. U1. 519/2 A rival "Opera 
eons was established at the ‘Little Theatre, in Lincoln's 
Ton Fields". 1759 Gotnsa. Holtafvre Wks 3881 1V.11 A 
kept mistress, an actress, or an “opera dancer generally com- 
pose the society. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel x. xaiv, The 
walls were covered with..the portraits of operz-dancers, 
1710-33 Swirt Leté. (1767) 111.107, 1. dined with Ford upon 
his *Opera-day. 3752 Otpiswoxtn Odes of Horace vite 35/1 
Unless some unexpected Copy should step forth like an 
*Opera God out of a flying Chariot. 1883 tlarfer's Mag. 
Nov. 887/1 The *opera-goer, that is to say, the citizen in an 
opera hat and an opera frame of mind. 1833 Macactav ia 
Life & Lett. (1880) 1. 359 *Opern-going damsels, 1768-74 
Tucner Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 493 Had I run *opera-mad..or 
election-mad, I might have found companions enow to keep 
1716 Pore Lett, to Fervaz 7 July 
(738) 1, 253 Some Italian Chymists, Fidlers, Bricklayers, 
and *Opera-makers, 1813 Sir R. Witson Pri, Diary II. 
186 The Crown Prince was still in Leipsic. .dressed like an 
*opera-master. 3822 De Quincey Confess. 107 Tuesday and 
ara, were the regular “Opera nights. 1870 Lowrtt 
Study Wind. (1886) 17 The bobolink's. .*opern-season is a 
short one. 1742 Fietoine Sfisa Lucy in Town Wks. 1882 
X. g1r2 One is an “opera-singer. 1737 Porr Hor. £f.u. ii. it 
A perfect geaius at an “Opera-song. 58z0 Brean Let, to 
Murray 12 Nov., } happened to have a spare “Opera ticket. 

b. Special combs.: opera-cloak, a cloak of rich 
material worn by ladies at the opera or in going 
to or returning from evening parties (hence ofera- 
cloaked adj.); opera-girl, a girl or woman 
who dances in the ballet of an opera; ” flea 
greenhouse plant, Afaniisia saltatoria, called also 
DANCING-GIRLS; opera-glass, -glasses, a small 
binocular for nse at theatres, concerts, etc. ; opera- 
hat, n hat saitable for use at lhe opera; spec. 
a tall hat which folds flat, and when open is kept 
in shape hy springs;  crush-hat; opera-hood, 
n lady's hood for use at operas, or in going to evea- 
ing parties, etc.; opera-house, a theatre for the 


performance of operas. : ; . 

1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xavi. 363 Maidens in white 
with scarlet “opera-cloaks. 1760 Foors Minor t Wks. 17 
I, 243 An *opera girt is ns esseatial a piece of equipage for 
a man of fashion as his coach. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair 
xvi, Her mother was an opera-girl, 1866 Treas, Bot. 815/2 
Opera-girts, Mantisia saltatoria. 1738 R. Smitu Optics 377 
There is an instrument sold in the shops which some callaa 
“opera-glass, others a diagonal perspective; it is properly 
a reflecting perspective, so contrived for viewing a person 
ia a publick place that no one can distinguish who it is you 
look at, r8qz Branoe Dict, Set. etc. s v.. The common 
opera-glass is nothing else than the Galilean telescope, 
inveated by Galileo in 1609. 5827 Six J. Nazeixcron Pers. 
S&.,1 found mine host decked oat in his best jacket and 
ahage *operachat. A'ursery Rime, ‘A Frog he would 
a-vooing go’ ii,So off he set with his opera-hat. 3730 Lend. 
Gas. No. 5839/3 The *Opera-House in the Hay-Market. 

Hence O-pera v., to take to the opera. 

3853 Reape Chr, Fohnstone 318 He will fete you, and 
opera you. bee : ' 

| Opera, (ppérd), pl. of Opus ' work’, q. v. 

In this sense oferas is used by Southey, perh. after It. 
opera (sing.) a work (pl. epfere works). - 

1808 Soutury Left. (1856) 11. 16 The two volnmes are in 
the priater’s hands, ..one reason .. was .. to have all_my 
Operas ia the same size, 3834 Tid. LV. 374 Allan Caa- 
aingham has sent me his * Burns‘... My own operar 
come into this form when 1 am gone. A ¥ 

+ Operable, a. and sb, Obs. [f. L. type *opera- 
bilis, t. oferdri to OPERATE: cf. F. oféradle. J 
a. adj. That may or should be donc; practicable, 

s6, Something that may or should be done; 
a matter or point of practice. 


6 Sir T. Browne send. Ef. t. tit, 
of qpettiudléircumetances: eS Git: R 
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— 


OPERAMETER. 


snecesse. 1677 Gate Crt. Geniiles I. tv. 6 So Aqninas 
*Synesis or sensate judgment imports a right judgment 
abont particular operables '. A 

Operameter (ppéremitar). Afech. [irreg. f. 
L. opera works + Gr. pérpov measure.] A device 
for registering the number of revolulions made by 
a shaft, axle, or wheel, the strokes of a piston, 
the copies delivered from a printing-press, etc. 

1829 Patents in Ann. Reg. 548/2 S. Walker, Beeston, 
Leeds, for an improved apparatus which he denominates 
‘an operameter’, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts, Operameter,..\t 
consists of a train of toothed wheels and pinions enclosed in 
a box, having indexes attached to the central arbor, like the 
hands of a clock, and a dia) plate; whereby the number of 
rotations of a shaft projecting from the posterior part of the 
box is shown. 1895 Kniant Dict. Mech. 1562/1. 

Operance (g'périns). rare. [f as OPERANT 
@ + -ANCE.] The action of operating ; operation. 

1612 Two Noble K. 1. iii, The elements That..do effect 
Rare issues by their operance, 1825 CoLeripce in Lit. 
Renz, (1836) Ii. 344 An agency antecedent in order of 
operance. 1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynai, 23 The same 
power is at work nnder different conditions of operance. 

Operancy (p'périnsi). rare. [fas prec. + 
-ANcyY.] The quality or condition of being operant; 
operance, operation. 

1810 Coreaince in Lit, Rem. (1838) 111. 303 Taylor. is 
always too shy of this ‘Grace of God’: he. .never admits 
it any separate operancy fer se. 1847-9 Topo Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 511/2 Function..implying by that word an immediate 
organic operancy. 1878 Doworn Stud. Lit. 127 When all 
intellection and all operancy of will scem to be suspended, 

Operand (p:perend). Afath. [ad. L. opferand- 
zm, neuter gerundive of oferdré to OPERATE.) A 
quantity or symbol to be operated on. 

1886 Atvis Solid Geom. xiv. (ed. 4) 238 The operation of 
multiplication by a vector is distributive both as regards the 
operator and the operand. 

Operant (gpérint), a. and sd, (ad. L. operdut- 
em, pr. pple. of ofera77 to OPERATE. 

A. adj, That operates, works, or produces effects ; 
in operation, operative; + powerfal in effect (ods.). 
160z Suaxs. Haw, 1, ii, 184 My operant Powers my 
Functions lezne to do. 1607 — Zinzon tv. iit. 25 Sawce his 
pallate With thy most operant Poyson. 1677 GaLz Cr¢. 
Gentiles w. 427 This efficacious medicinal grace.. they terme 
it sometimes,.‘the operant and cooperant grace’. 
Coveripce in Lit, Rem. (1838) V1. 305 The Roman doctrine, 
that the priest's absolution is operant, and not simply declara- 


tive. 1894 G. Macponatp Lidith xvi. (1895) 119 No conscions 
conrage was operant in me. 


is essentially one, the Operant cannot be more. 


B. sé. 1, One who, or that which, opcrates, 
works, or exerts force or iafluence. 
1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 96 Where the Ceaton 
1871 G. 
Macponato Wf Cund. 1. x. 89 Cupboard love is not .. 


always the most powerful operant on the childish mind. 


Operants ever turned ont for 


2. A workman: = OPERATIVE B, 2. rare. 


1831 Lama Elia Ser. ut. hag ae Ago, No oe 
¢ tyranny which this 


necessity exercised upon ns. 


+ Opera‘rious, a. Obs. rare—% = next. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Operarious, .. pertaining to the 
Wor! 


man, done with labor, 
+O-perary, a. Obs. [ad. L. operdri-us, f. 


opus, oper- work: see -ARY.] Pertaining to or 
based on manual operations or practice (as opposed 
to scientific theory) ; practical. 


1612 Cotta Dise. Dang. Phys. 1. v.36 Esteeming them- 


selnes deserneing well for the operary uses of a skillfull and 


well exercised hand in wounds. 1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's 


Adv, Learn, 1. v. 167 A Mechanicall Knowledge, which is 


meerely empericall, and operary not depending on Physique. 


Operate (p'pére't), uv. (f. L. oferat-, ppl. stem 


of opferari to work, labour, take pains, bestow 
pains on; in late L., also, to bave effect, be active, 
produce by working, canse, f. opis, ofer- work.] 


I. Intransitive senses. 
1, To be in working, exercise force or influence, 


produce an effect, act, work. 


ten depres aspecting any planet. 


1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. v. iii. 108 Th’ effect doth operate 
another way, 16:1 — Cywtd, v. v. 196 Mine Italian braine 
Gan in your duller Britaine operate Most vildely. 1671 
BiaGrave Astrol. Physic 21 The..Infinence of the Moon 
unto any planet doth begin to opperate when she is within 
cti 1794 Pater LZvid, 
(1825) 418 Religion operates most upon those of whom 
history knows the least. 1818 Jas. Minn Brit. India XI. v. 
ix. 713 The whole force of the motives, ..which operate to 


their appointment, must operate likewise to connivance at 


revolutionary spirit, ceasing to operate in politics. 


om, 


their faults. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng, iii. 1. 407 The 


Moatey Compromise (1886) 119 Though themselves invlee 
to the outer world, they [convictions] may yet operate with 
magnetic force. .upon other parts of our Bctiel. 

2. Of persons: To bring force or influence to 
bear on or upon; + formerly also simply, to exert 
oneself Zo do something. 

1650 Howert Girafi's Rew, Naples 1. 82 The Archbishop 


2. ' desire His Excellence wold operate to bring toa period 
thai a crremony. atson PAiligf £71 (1793) HL. 
v. 100 They en: ‘a counteract its effects hy operating 


upon his natural ambition. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Mil. Afen 
1. 246 Ile knew the Highland chieftans well, and how to 
operate on them. 1833 Ac? 3 § 4 Will. {V,c. 46§ 61 An 
acconnt to be opened in the name of the commissioners, and 
to be operated upon by the treasnrer for the time, 

3. To produce the intended or proper effect ; esp. 
of drugs and medicines, as cathartics, etc.: To act. 

1706 Putturs, To oferafe, to work or stir the TInmonrs 
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of the Hedy; as Physick does, 1783 J. C. Smyrn in Afed. 
Commun. 1. 142 The bolus has operated four or five times. 
1793 SMEATON Zidystone L. § 307 Everything, regarding 
fe light, operated in a proper manner. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 186 He had taken purging medicine. . which had 
operated. 1849 Macautay //¢st, Eng. v. 1. 582 The Act of 
Attainder was a remedy which could not operate till all 
danger was over. : q 

4. To perform a practical operation or series of 
operations: see OPERATION 5. Const. o7, ee 

1674 R. Goprrey fj. § Ad. Physic Pref., 1 by diligent 
observance, by Operating, .-having gain'd the knowledg of 
some Injuries io Physick, 1832 Poater Porcelain 4 Gl. 
ix. 239 It is necessary to operate npoa both sides of the 
plate. 1870 Jevons lem. Logic it. g Instruments with 
which we must operate in reasoning, 1882 Rep. to Ho. 
Repr. Pree, Mei, U.S. 271 An _arrastra is now being built 
to operate upon the ores of the Wayup. 

b. Surg. : see OPERATION 6, 

*799 Med. Frail, \1. 157 Vesalius, ..in his ‘Chirurg. magn.’ 
..describes the whole process of operating. 1826 A. C. 
Hutcnison Pract, Obs. Surg, 314 nofe, A boy was operated 
upon in Haslar hospital, and recovered. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 
4 July 2/3 The phrase ‘When in doubt, operate’, was, 
] believe, first made use of by Sir William Lawrence with 
regard to the methods to be adopted in treating cases of 
strangulated hernia. : 

e. Afil, and Naval, To carry on warlike opera- 
tions: see OPERATION 7. 

1808 [see Oreratinc Jé/.a.]. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 137 Against no Power whatever could we operate 
aueeeetally on the coast with our Afrnofaurs, our Valiants, 
or onr Warriors. 1885 Manch, Exam. 22 June 5/4 A 
Russian army operating 2gainst India .. could he assailed 
on the flank. . 

d. To deal or speculate in stocks or shares; to 


buy and sell commodilies as a broker. 

1859 Athenvunt 23 July 113 A built in the same jargon is 
one who operates for arise. 1868 Sevp Bullion 480 If be. 
tween these he sees profits he operates. 

II. Transitive senses. 

5, To effect or produce by action or the exertion 
of force or influence; to bring about, accomplish, 
work. 

1637 Sartonstat, Eusebius’ Consiantine 160 Tis an 
generall position that that which .. hath no being cannot 
operate, or effect any thing. 1642 Mu.ton Argé. conc. 
Aiilitia 12 Now plotting to operate the ruine of the 
Protestant Religion. 1799 N. Duake in Beddoes Conirib, 
Phys. & Med. Knowl, 478 The digitalis was supposed to 
have operated a cure. 1889 Mature 19 Sept. 510/2 Energy 
in the form of light operates changes in the surface of bodies. 

6. To cause or actuate the working of; to work 
(a machine, etc.). Chiefly U.S, 

1864 WrasTer s. v., To operate a machine. 1872 Omaha 
Beein Times 28 Nov. 7/3 The monster [steam snow plough]... 
will be operated by three of the heaviest engines on the road. 
1876 Patece & Sivewaicut Telegraphy 285 Every current 
sent on that circnit operates each instrument alike and 
simultaneously, 1886 Trey (U.S.) Daily Times 24 Dec, 3 
Estimates of the cost of operating the cars..by the motor 
will be furnished, 1888 Scrtéuer’s Mag. Aug. 187/1 The 
number of arc lamps which are nightly operated by the 
different electric lighting companies in the city of New 
York is probably over five thonsand. 

7. To direct the working of; to manage, conduct, 
work (a railway, business, etc.) ; to carry ont or 
through, direct to an end (a principle, an under- 
taking, etc.). Chiefly 7. S. 

1880 7ravellers’ Of; Guide U.S. §& Canada July gt The 
Roads owned and operated Ce the Peonsylvania Railroad. 
3883 F. A. Wacker Pol, Econ. 432 State railways and 
private companies’ lines were operated side by side. 1887 
Lit. World (U.S.) 6 Aug. 248/1 How long is it to be before 
the government of the United States will operate the tele. 

‘aph system of the rage 3 it operates the mails? 1891 
Leeds Merc. 19 Sept. 11 The..Company operate a large 
foundry. 

Operatee (gpératz). [f. Oprnare + -£E]] 
One who is operated on, the subject of an operation. 

x83x Tretawnev Adv. Younger Son xxx, Not only the 
operator, but the operatee, is bonntifully compensated. 
1883 Fr. Gatton Hum, Faculty 36 The tests ., give an 
approximate measure of the discrimination with which the 
operatee habitually employs his senses. 

Operatic (péretik), a1 [irreg. f. Opera, 
app. after dramatic.] Pertaining to, or of the 


nature of, opera. 

1749 in Priv. Leti. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 74 My sister went 
with me last pight to hear the Oratorio, ..it is in the light 
operatic style. 1858 Guapstone Homer I}. 512 Homer 
has the full force and play of the drama, Virgilis essentially 
operatic. 1861 Sat, Kev. 14 Dec. 610 The plot .. affords 
opportunities for efiective operatic treatment. 

pera‘tic, 2.2 rare. [f. L. opferat-, ppl. stem 
of oferart to OPERATE + -IC.] = OPERATIVE a. 6. 

1823-27 T. ArxoLto Later Rom. Cou, (1882) 11. 446 
The place of our labourers and operatic manufacturers 
being almost entirely supplied by slaves. 

+ Opera‘tical, a. Ods. [See -tcaL.] = OrEr- 
ATIc a1 

2730-36 Batrey (folic), Oferatica?, of or belonging to an 
opera. 758 Herald No. 25 (1758) II. 155 So pretty a 
farcical, operatical, oie incall tragedy. 1807 Director 
I. 233 The operatical Beau is constantly seen at the King’s 
Theatre on the evening preceding the Sabbath. 1826 
Examiner 179/1 A new operatical play was produced. 

Opera‘tically, aay. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In an 
operatic manner; from an operatic point of view. 

1821 Examiner t Apr. 204/2 Were we to speak operatically 
«ewe shonld observe that [ete.}. 1883 Aly Trivial Life 1. 
vy. 85 [She] made the great mistake of dressing herself and 
her danghter operatically. 
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Operating (¢ péretlin), 27.56. [f. OPERATE + 
-1n@1,] The action of the yb, OPERATE; an in- 
stance of this, an operation. 

1674 R. Goorrev Jny, & Ab. Physic 39 After tong, tedions, 
and chargeable Operatings to no purpose, he pulls down 
his Laboratory. . 

b. attrib. and Comdé., as operating room; operat- 
ing-table (see quot.); operating-theatre, a room 
constructed for surgical operations before a class. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11. 305 It is just in the 
*operating room .. that the skill of the photographer comes 
into play. 1875 Knicnt Diet. Mech. 1562/1 “Operating 
table (Surgical, one on which the patient is placed to 
expose prominently the portion to be operated upon. 1861 
Times 23 Aug., The weekly board of the hospital. will also 
provide a convenient *operating theatre. 


O-perating, #//.a.  [f as prec. + -1nc2.] 
That operates (in senses of the vb.). 

1808 Wetitincton Let. fo Castlereagh iS t. in Gurw. 
Desf. (1837) 1V. 142 This army .. would the operatin: 
army 2g2inst what I have supposed to be the Frenc' 
operating army, 1845 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 10 
The operating force at A acting in the direction of AD. 


1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 975 Both to the physician 
and the operating surgeon. . : 

Operation (ppéréfon). a. OF. operation, 
-ciorw action, deed (14th c., Oresme), ad. L. operd- 
tion-em, n, of action f. oferdri to OPERATE.) 

+1. Action, performance, work, deed. ds. 

¢1386 Cnaucea ef TZ. 292 Folk ne doon hir operacion 
Alwey as dooth the fyr lo in his kynde. 1432-s0 tr. Higden 
{Rolls) VIL 155 Everyche operacion or dede of man awe to 
be ponderate after the intencion of the doer. 1483 Caxton 
G. dela Tour H jb, To nourysshe the orphanes or faderles.. 
ts an operacion of mysericorde. 1364-78 BULLEYN Dial. agst. 
Pest, (1888) 35 Election goeth before operation or worke. 1567 
Triall Treas. (1850)6 Vo horrible besides is thy operation. 

2. Working ; exertion of force, energy, or influ- 
ence; action, activity, agency; manner of working, 
the way in which anything works. ; 

1390 Gower Conf LIL. 118 Of this constellacionn The 
verray operacionn Availeth. 143z-s0 tr. //ieden (Rolls) 11. 
177 A man and the worlde be assimilate ., in operation vir- 
tualle, 1526 TinpaLaz Cor. xii. 6 There are divers manners 
off operacions and yet but one God which worketh all 
thynges. 153 Even 7'reat. Newe fud. (Arb.) 14 His [a 
diamond's} vertne is to bewray poisons, and to fieerate 
thopperacion therof. 1611 Tourneva Ath. Trag. v.i. Wks. 
1878 1, 233 The Starres whose operations make The fortunes 
and the destinies of men. 1744 Harris Shree Treat. i. 
(1765) 20 Can there possibly be Operation, withont Notion 
and Change? 1818 Cauisz Digest? (ed. 2) 1 465 The statnte 
2g Cha. Ii. did not extend to trusts raised by operation of 
law, 1824 R. Stuarr /fisi, Steam Engine 118 The opera- 
tion of the condenser pump is very simple. 1860 TyNDALt 
Glat. Ww xxvii. ars Suggesting the operation of intelligence 
amid that scene of desolation. | 5 ‘ 

pb. The condition of being operative’or in work- 
ing. Chiefly in the phrases 7% operation, lo come 
into operation. 

1818 Jas. Mivi. Brit. /ndia I. v. ii. 349 The operation of 
the new constitution... was ordained to commence, 1836 
P.M. Latnam Lect. Clin. Afed. xiii. (L.), It displays a power 
different in kind from that of blood letting, and coming into 
operation .. after blood-letting has done all it can, 1878 

uxtev Physiogr.80 Many other natural 2nd artificial pro- 
cesses in daily operations 1885 Manch. Exani. 16 Sept. 5/2 
The sixpenny telegram rate will come into operation in the 
conrse of a fortnight. ; 

3. Power to operate or work; capacity of produc- 
ing effects or a particular effect; efficacy, inflnence, 
virtue, force. Now chiefly of legal instruments. 

rgog Hawes Past. Pleas. 1, (Percy Soc.) 9 An olde 
antiqnitie,.. When ..nature.. More stronger had her opera- 
cion Than she had nowe in her digression, 1542-3 Act Fs 
& 35 Hen. VIL, c 8 $1 Endned with the knowledge of the 
nature kinde, & operacion of certein herbes, rootes, & 
waters, 1606 Suaks. Ant. § Cé. Iv. xv. 26 If Knife, Drugges, 
Serpents hane Edge, sting, or operation. 1607 TorseL. 
FourS, Beasts (1658) 199 Goats fat is better then Swines, 
not becanse it hath more operation in it to expell the grie A 
but hy reason it is thick. 1660 N. InceLo Sentivolio 
Urania . (1682) 91 Toads are sometimes found in the midst 
of a firm stone, and give it Operation. 1796 Burke Regie, 
Peacei, Wks. V111. 161 That heartless and dispirited people, 
whom Lord Somers had represented. .as dead in a and 
operation. 1884 Lp. Serpoans in Law Times Kep. L. 3/1 

‘¢ cannot .. enlarge, in his own favonr, the legal or eqnit- 
able operation of the instrument. 4 

b. The effect or result produced; influence o 
something. Now rare or Obs. 

1605 Bacon Aav, Learn. 1. ili, § 4 Studies have an influence 
and operation upon the manners of those that are conversant 
inthe. 16s5 Fuu.er Ca. Hist. 1. i. § 4 The Bards..played 
excellently to their Songs on their Harps; whereby they 
had great Operation on the Vulgar. 1656 Eaat Monw. tr. 
Boccalin?s Adzts. i . Parnass. 1. xiv. (1674) 17 Though 
many remedies had been applyed..yet none of them had 
procured the desired operation. 1770 Funius Lett. xxxix. 
199 Weshould..have.. felt the operation ofa precedent. 1831 
Brewster Wat. Magic ii. (1833) 29 Among the affections of 
the eye which. deceive. .those also who witness their opera- 
tion, may be enumerated the insensibility of the eye to 
particnlar colonrs. . fe. 

4. A particular form or kind of activity ; a mode 
of aclion; an active process, vital or natural. 

1594 Hooker Ece/. Pol, 1. xvi. §5 The actions of men are 
of sundry distinct kinds. . There are in men operations, some 
natural, some rational. 1677 GaLeE Crt, Gentiles iv. 30 
Every thing manifestes its life by that eee ae which is 
most proper to it. 3697 PoTrer Ae ereece UW. Xili. (1715) 
304 The Animal Spirits, which are the Instrnments of Sensa- 
tion, nnd all other Animal Operations, 1785 Reip /xted/. 
Powers 1. i. 221 By the operations of the auind we nnder- 
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stand every mode of thinking of which we are conscious. 
1878 ILoxtey ici 76 During the operation of rusting, 
something must be absorbed by the metal. 1878 Baowninc 
La Saisiaa sco Would'st thou live sow, regularly draw th 
breath | For suspend the operation, straight law's trench 
results in death. , 

5. The performance of something of practical or 


mechanical nature, esp. 25 a practical application 
of a science or art, or as 2 scientific experiment or 


demonstration. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucen Sgr.’s T. 122 He wayted many n constel- 
Jacion Er be had doon this operacion. 1420 Paliad. on 
Musb, yit.115 Ek in this mone is maad castracion Of calues 
.. Theryune is subtil operacion, xgsg Eoen Decades 181 
They .. vsed certeine secreate magicall operations. ca 
Recorpr, etc. Gr. Avis 83 For your further practise.. behold 
these operations, which I have wrought to prime minutes. 
1674 Davos Prol, to Univ. Oxford 12 Your theories are 
here to practice brought; Asin mechanic operations wrought, 
haem H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 236 If the latitude 
found thas differs considerahly from the latitude ee ecceats 
it will be proper to repeat the operation. 1873 Hamerrou 
Intell. Life x. tii. (6875) 353 We onght to remember what a 
slow and painfut operation reading ts to the uneducated, 

b. A business transaction, esp. one of speculative 
character: cf. OPERATE 4d. orig. 7S. 

3863 All the Year Round VII. 499 Just pow there's an 
operation coming off West, in which you could try your 
wings, 1876 Hotano Sev. Oaks xi. 143 It was allan acute 
business operation with him. 

6. Surg. Anact ora series of acts performed upon 
an organic body either with the hand alone or by 
means of an instrament, with the object of remedy- 
ing deformity or injury, curing or preventing diseasc, 
or relieving pain, 

Surgical operations frequently bear the name of tbe person 
who first performed or described them, indicating the parti- 
cular mode of treatment introduced by him for a speciat 
disease: ¢. g. Batley's, Buchanan's, Lister's operation. 

15997 A.M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 1b/a This worde 
operatione is an artificialle and normaticke applicatione 
wrought by the handes on mans bodye, wherwith tbe de- 
cayed health is restored. 1655 Cucrerres Pract. Phys. ii, 
11 Manual Operations, or Chyrurgery, ya! Reflex, upon 
Ridicuie 67 What Curses might not the Physician expect, 
who should perform so wonderful an Operation? 1806 Aled. 
Frnl. XV. 313 The Rev. M. Le Frangois .. having becomo 
an expert inoculator, instructed them how to perform the 
operation. 1863 Afaci. Mag. May 25{He] knew how to treat 
a patient after an operation as well as antecedently to it. 

7. Atl, and Naval. <A series of wariike or 
strategic acts; a movement. 

1749 Fie.pinc Tom Jones ix. v, She again began her opera- 
tions. 1781 Giason Decl. & F. xxiv, (1869) 1. 683 Their sub- 
sequent operations were: left to the discretion of the generals. 
1811 Wevuncton Lei. fo Earl Liverpool vu: Sept. in Gurw. 
Desf. (x838) VIII. 270, | had detained the Ssth..in conse: 

uence of..the prospect of an early operation. 1839 ALISON 

ist, Europe (1850) VII. xlii. $37. 119 Not in regular 
battles with the English feet, bat in detached operations in 
smaller armaments. 1867 Smytu Sarlor's /Vord-b., Line 
of operations, in, strategy, the line an army follows to attnin 
its objective point. 1885 U.S. Grant Pers. Ment, xxi. 1. 
286 The true line of operations for us was up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers. 

8. Math. The action of subjecting a aumber or 
quantity to any process whereby ils value or form 
is affected. (The general term including addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, involation, 
evolation, differentiation, integration, etc.) 

1713 J. Wann Introd, Math, i. vi. (ed. 2) 347 If the whole 
Equation .. be now taken, and we proceed toa Seeond Opera: 
tion, the Value of a may be increas'd with twelve Places of 
Figures more, and those may be obtain'd by plain Division 
only. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 39 The Series is Ay +B4Cyt 
+Dy? &c. and the Operation will be as follows. 1817 H. T. 
CotEarookeE Algebra, etc. 286 Operations, subservient to 
the eight investigations, have been thus explained. 1893 J. 


Eowarps Digi Cale. ii. 25, aS is a symbol of operation 


which, when applied to y, denotes the result of taking the 
limit of the ratio of the small quantities dy, Sx. 

+9. a. The action of making or producing 
something. Oés. rare—'. b. Something made; 
a produet, work. Ods. 

?argoo Chester Pl. i 46 The biases of my benignitie 
T gent to my first operacion. 1616 R. Times’ Whistle 
au. 878 It then did please High Iove (ere ho began mans 
operation) To give vnto the Angels their creation. 1774 J. 
Bavant Afythol. 1. p. xiv, Tbe whole was the operation of 
one and the same people. 

10. The action of operating or working a machine, 
engine, railway, business, etc.: see OPERATE 6, 7. 

187s J. Ricnanps (¢¢/¢) Treatise on the Construction and 
Operation of Wood-working Machines. 1895 MWestnt, Gas. 
12 Jan. 3/2 Electricity has been used for the operation of 
the Montauk's turrets for some time. 1898 Times a2 Feb. 13 
In America,.wbat with us is a single department [on Rail- 
ee is split into ‘traffic’ and ° operation’. 

li. attrib, and Comé, (chiefly in sense 6), as 
operation-room, wound, etc.; operation-table, an 
operating-table (see OPERATING w0/. sb.). 

_ 1806 Foasyrn Beauties Scof, 111. 239 The operation-room 
isa large circular apartment. 1876 Cin. Soc. Trans. 1X 
308 The discharge from the operation wound was intense, 
1879 S?. George's Hosp, Rep. 1X. 471 An operation list is 


appended. 1896 HWestm. Gaz. 5 Mar. 2? Smoking his 
cigar .. until he mounted the operation table. 
+O-peratist. Os. rare—, (See -18T 4.] 


One who operates professionally ; an operator. 
165t Wirtir tr. Primvose’s Pop. Frr. i vi. 24 Manuat 
Operatists..such as couch the cataract. 
Vor. VII. 
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Operative (ppérctiv), @ and sé. [a F. 
opératif, -#ve (14th c., Oresme), or immed. ad. late 
1. oferdliv-ts creative, formative, f. ppl. stem of 
operdri to OPERATE: see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Characterized by operating or work- 
ing; active in producing, or having the power to 
prodace, effects 3 exerting force, energy, or in- 
fltience ; productive of something; in operation. 

1603 Hortaxn Plutarck's Alor. 847 Animals which are 
called unreasonable and brute beasts, are endued with 
reason } howbeit they are not operative with that reason, 
neither can they actuate it, 1654 Bramuate Just Vind, iii. 
(1661) 31 Whether the Act or Statute of Separation were 
operative or declarative, creating new right, or manifestin 
or restoring old right, ¢17og Beaurtev Commonplace BE 
Wks. 1871 IV, 478 Enquiring and judging are actions which 
depend on the operative faculties. 1 N. Cutrnan Aep. 
(1871) 72 Words operative at commer ae fo convey. 1865 
Grotr Plato I. iv. 135 The motive to preserve the Piaionie 
MSS. would still be operative, 1879G. Macoonaro P, Faber 
I]. ix. 164 The strongest and most operative sense of daty 
would not satisfy you. 

2. Productive of the intended or proper effect ; 
effective, effectual, efficacious. 

1598 Bacon Let. lo Ld.-Keeper Puckering 28 Sept., That 

ur lordship may perceive how effectual and operative your 
ordship's last dealing with her Majesty was. 1660 Jer. 
Taytor Worthy Commun. ii. § 2. 137 If these desires be.. 
as operative as they are inquisitive. .then we shall perceive 
the blessings and fruits of onr bol desires, 1818 Jas, Mitt 
Brit. /ndia \\. 1. viii, 277 Fraud was an operative instra- 
ment in the hands of this aspiring general. 1879 Trotvorr 
in 19th Cent. Jan. 38 The judgment ..is not operative 
against the reading of novels. 

3. Concerned with mannal or mechanical work ; 


practical. 

x64 Wotton Archit. t, In Architecture, as in all other 
Operative Arts, the End mast direct the Operation. 1785 
Reto Intell, Powers v. iv. 401 In every operative art, the 
tools, instfnments, materials .. must have general names, 
1827 Stevart /lanter’s G. (1828) 480, I should wish to see 
them employ, for the operative part, none but the most 
experienced Foresters that can be had. Whitaker's 
Adm, 163/2 Mist ..Superintendent Operative Department. 

4. Perna to surgical operations. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11,7 The operative part of 
the arts. 1845 J. Saunoers Cad, Pict. Eng. ive 181 Serapion 
Senior..treats of diseases as curative solely hb “medicine 
and diet, omitting operative pat & 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Afed. VIII. 31 The prospect of much benefit from treatment 
other than operative is practically nil. 

5. Of a person: Engaged in work or production, 
putting forth activity, active. 

1824 Soutaev Sir 7. Alore (1831) 1. 369 The active,..or, 
in the phraseology of the present day, the operative clergy. 
18ag Lama Elsa Ser, 11. Superann. Man, lan..is out of 
bis element as long as he is operative. Iam altogether for 
the life contemplative. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 51/1 Mr. Pl. 
is not a little prond at finding bimself..the..head and front 
of the operative dramatists of the day. 

6. Engaged in production as a workman or artisan, 
working. (Now perh. the sb. (B. 4) used aéérib.) 

1831 Alechanies' Mag. X1V. 105 To the Operative Printers 
of London. 1849 C. Bronte SArrézy xxil, Most of these 
were not members of the operative class, 1854 H. Mtrres 
Sch. & Schm. xxiii, I was still an operative mason. 


B. sé. 
+1. eilipt. An operative mood or condition. Ods. 
1608 D. Paice Chr. Warre 6 The Imperative in God 
begets an Optatiue in man, not an Operatine. 
+2. That which operates or works. Ods. 


‘ta. An agent, efficient means. 

167a Penn Spir. Truth Vind. 24 1f Water and Spirit be 
the only operative to Regeneration, and Regeneration the 
only Way to the Kingdom of God. 

+b. A drug or medicine that operates. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 353 The most immediate 
Cia ae a dangerous Flux, is & Scruple or two of the 
Flower of Sulpher, with a proportionable guantum suficit 
of Alkermes, to make it into AeA 

3. One who operates or works; one who Is en- 
gaged in any branch of industry, trade, or pro- 


fession ; a worker. 

1809-10 Cotzaince Friend (1863) I, 130 The remaining 
mass of useful labourers and operatives in science, literature, 
and the learned professions, 1832 Gen. P. Tuomrson Fzverc. 
(184) 11. 38 (Doctrine de Saint-Simon) Priests, ‘savans a 
operatives—there you have the whole of society, 1838 Haw- 
THORNE Amer, Note-bks. (1883) 206 He was the operative 
of a scientific person in Boston, Se de E. C. Bootev 
France wu. ti. 64 Lawyers and other onpr: uuctive operatives, 

4. A workman in any industrial art, esp. one 
employed in a mill or factory; an artisan, me- 


chanic; a mill-hand. 

1827 Wests, Rev. Vil. 279 A few dozens of operatives at 
two or tbree shillings a-day. 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom 5 
Lugeger u.i.g It belongs equally to the sinewy miner, the 
stout ploughman, and the withered operative. 1872 Yeats 
Techn, Hist, Comm, 272 The Spanish persecutions m tbe 
Low Countries drove hither many skilful operatives. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. w. 2114/2 The cotton operatives bave 
» gained very much, 

attrié, 1832 Blackw, Mag. Jan, 115/1 To keep up these 
operative electors over the whole country. 1858 Greenra 

unnery 4u1 The reluctant operative shooters em| loyed to 
carry out the experiment. 1890 Daily News 9 Wipe 7/6 
The anniversary of Garibaldi's death has been commemorated 
at Nice, a large number of operative societies taking part in 
the oe 

O-peratively, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] Inaa 
operative manner; so as to operate, work, or 
produce effects ; effectively, practically. 


OPERATOR. 


1601 Dotman La Primand. Fr. Acad. Wt. (1618 
first qualities of cold and dry, soheeetlith - pate 
actually, and the moone operatively replenished. 1625 
Ussnex Answ, Jesuit 133 [They] doe discharge that part of 
their function which concerneth forgivenesse of sinnex 
wey operatively, partly declaratively. 178% Paine Lef. 
A Raynal (1791) 24 The one was as operatively his 
tax as the other. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 62 Probably 
the aeetent Persian ry, ee ack more truly been 
ratively present tothe describers than any thing. .am: 
the realities of England. 3 ee 
b. By or in respect of surgical operation. 

1879 St. George's Horp. Rep. UX. 512 Closed pupil. treated 
operatively. 

O-perativeness. [f- as prec. + -nzas.] The 
quality or condition of being operative; power to 
work or prodnce effects; effectuality, efficacy. 

1697 W. Sciaten Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 62 The cessation of 
sensible Operativenesse of Grace. 1655 R. Rosintson CArisé 
aif 3x6 It hath not lost..that liveliness and operativeness 
which it once had. 1880 Murrugan Garus Dig. 597 The 
operativeness of the substitutions debenditl. wipen'vee0 con- 
sideration whether the institute and substitutes were nomin- 
ated with or without cretion. 

O:perati‘vity. rare—°. 
= prec, . In recent Dicts, 

Operatize (p'péritaiz), v. [irreg. f. Opera 

+ -128, after dramatize; cf. aa trans, To 
tom into an opera, put into operatic form. 

1863 Pall Mail G. a5 Mar. g Mr. Charles Kenney’s 
excellent transintion of the operatized version of the comedy. 
891 J. W. HIAtes in 19¢h Cent, Dec, 92a The play..has 
been freely modified by somebody, who augmented tbe 
lyrical parts and tbe dances—operatised it, in short. 

Operator (gpéreitar). (a. late L. operdéor, 
agent-n, f. oferdri to OprraTe: cf. F. ofdrateur 
(14th ¢., Oresme).] One who operates. 

1. One who does or effects something ; a worker, 
an agent; ta maker, producer, creator obs.). 

1611 Cotcr., Oferateur, an Operator, ® worker also, a 
Quacksaluer, Cheater, Imposter (called so at Tours). 1638 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 173 M? Deaneis falsely accused, 
the maine operator is M? Travers. 1696 Enwaaps Demonst7. 
Exist. God uv. 39 So admirably fenced and rded is this 
curious piece 0 a y the celestial operator of It. 
41716 Sovtn Serm. (1744) X. i at This is the p' ilosophy of 
the popish operators iu all their religions performances, 1772 
Char. in Ann. Reg. 11. 31 He is recorded as operator of all 
tbese gandy works, in a large inscription over the tribune. 
@ 1843 Soutney Comm, Pl. BA. Ser. u. 75 Prince Hohenlohe 
is the operator iv this cure, ‘ 

2. One who performs the practical or mechanical 
operations belonging lo any process, business, or 
scientific investigation; a person professionally or 
officially engaged in doing this. 

rgg7 A. M. tr. Guillermeau's Fr. Chirurg. sob/a The 
Mechanicall operatours, or handyecraftes men. 1646 Sia T. 
Browns Pseud, Ep. 165 Culinary operators observe that 
flesh boyles best, when the bones are boyled with it, 1667 
Bovia in PA. Trans. 11. 594 This..Trial..you may get 
relterated by the Society's Gpenise: 1683 Woon Life 
22 May (O. 11.8.) 111.55 Mr. Christopher White, the skilfall 
and industrious operator of the University. 176 Lrost 
tr, Adberti's Archit. Pref. 2 The manaal ‘Opec being 
no more than an Instrument to the Architect, 1756-7 U. 
Keysier’s Trav. (1760) IL. 302 In calcining this stone over 
a Hae operator must take care not to hang bis head 
over the effluviaarising fromit. 1831 Brewstes Wat. Slagic 
x. (1833) 246 Accompanied by. -his own mechanical operator. 
1866 Craume Banking x. 226 The operators [of the Mint] 
were formed into 2 corporation by charter of Edward III. 

tb. (See ae) Obs. 

1731 Gentl, Mag. 1. 25 The following List of Officers 
eaabiahed in the most notorious Gaming-Houses. if An 
Operator, whodeals the cards atx cheating Game called Faro, 

. One who performs a surgical operation or 
operations; an operating surgeon or dentist. 

1897 A. M.tr. Guiilemeau's Fr. yg See The rigoure 
and severitye of the first Operatours or Chyrurgians. Lbid. 

8/1 Because tbe Toynct may be praesented tbe stedyer and 
faster to the Operator. 1706 Prituirs, Operatour Jor the 
Teeth, one skill'd in drawing and cleansing the Teeth, and 
in making Artificial ones, 1813 J. Tuomson Lect. inflam. 
$37 There are. .cases in which this mortification supervenes 
. without any fault being attributable to the operator. 1869 
Rusu 0. of Air § 146 A great operator told me that his 
hand could check itself within bout the two-hundredtb of 
an inch, in penetrating a membrane. 

+b. A name given to a quack manufacturer of 
drugs, etc. (cf. quot. 1611 in 1); one who lives by 
fraudulent operations. Oés. 
1674 R. Gopprey /ny. § Ab, Physic 
Mercurial and Antimonial preparations as are 
Mercenary Operators. 1 sities (ed. 5), Operator, ». 
more particularly it signifies an Empyric or Mountebank 
that sells his Drugs and bis Remedies in publick upon a 
Theatre. 1704 Suirt 7. 7Txd x, He deals in a pernicious 
Kind of Vie Second Parts,.. uoder the Name 
of the Autbor of the First, .. As soon as I lay down my Pen, 
this nimble Operator will have stole it. 1710 ADDISON 
Tatler No. 131 Pt There is in this City a certain Fraternity 
of Chymical Operators... They can squeeze Rourdeans out 
of tbe Sloe, and draw Champagne from an Apple. 


4, One who carries on financial o rations in 


stocks, shares, or commodities, or who works a 
speculative business. (Cf. OPERATE 4 4.) 


1828 Examiner 138/1 The principal Geass “lt = aie a 


s poet to be getting rid of his stock, 

cx . 157 An ee in Wall Street, al 
gambler. 1883 ‘Manch. Guard. 3 Nov. 6 
Operator whose movements had 
influence on {cotton] markets as 
state of trade. 


[f& as prec. + -1Ty.] 


Such ers 
4 coutle by 


OPERATORIOUS. 


Ad 
5. One who operates or works a machine, tele- 


graph, etc.: cf. OPERATE 6. 

1870 F. L. Pore Ziectr. Tel. viii. (1872) 103 To become an 
expert operator requires much time and patience. 1873 J. 
Ricnaros Woed-working Factories 103 The following rules 
..are recommended to operators when they have occasion 
to determine the angle and bevel of wood cutters. 1887 
Pall Mali G. 19 Aug. 3/2 A machine operator, making nine 
shirts a day. 89x Pearson's Weekly HU. 39 From being a 
telegraph operator. .he rose to the position of superintendent 
of that branch, i 

6. One who works a business, undertaking, etc. 

177 Raymonp Statist, Mines §& Mining 238 Messrs. 
P. S.and J. C, were the principal operators in gold-veins 
last season, 1881 — Mining Gloss., Uneraton Ane person, 
whether proprietor or lessee, oils operating a colliery. 
er Sat. Rev. 5 July 4/a ‘The skilful operators who con- 
trolled the Chicago Convention. 1891 Datly News 9 Feb. 
6/4 If the coke-workers in several counties in Pennsyvania 
carry out their threat to strike work..the operators intend 
to hank the ovens and stop all production, 1897 Outing 
(U.S) XXX. rgo/t A yeast and spirit distillery ..where 
owner and operator divide the result of the year's working. 

7. Math. A symbol indicating an operation or 
series of operations, and itself snbject to algebraical 


operation, . 

x8gs Canmicnaa Calculus of Operations 3 The indeter- 
mination is due to asource quite independent of the character 
of the functional operator. 

t+ O:perato‘rious, 2. Obs.rare—". [f. a8 next 
+-0US.| = next. ‘ 

@ 1555 Braproro Serm, Lord's Sea Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
86 No less .. their words spoken of the bread are opera. 
torious and mighty to transubstantiate the bread..which 
thing is absurd. fl 

+ O-peratory, sb.! Obs. [ad. med.L. operatori- 
um, nent. sb. from oferatorius adj.; see prec.] A 


workshop, laboratory. 

r651 Hoaaes Leviath. rv. xlvii. (3839) 699 In what shop, or 
operatory the fairies make their enchantment, the old wives 
have not determined. 1663 Cowrey &'ss., College (1669) 44 
The House and Gardens, and Operatories, and Instruments, 
1666 Mag. Worcestaa in Dircks Life xvii. (2965) 286 A 
house called Fauxhall, for an operatory for engincers. 

+ O-peratory, «. (54.4) [ad. late L. (a 400) 
operdlorius creating, forming, f. ppl. stem of operari 
to OPERATE: see -oRY.] Producing, or capable of 
producing, an effect; effectual; concerned with 
action, practical: = OPERATIVE A, 1-3. 

@xgs6 Cranmer Ws. (Parker Soc.) I. 36 When this true 
believing man..receiveth the bread..and drinketh the wine 
..to him the words of our Saviour Christ be effectuous and 
operatory. 1638 Feattey J7vansudbsi. 179 That [these 
words] are not at all operatorie. 1674 Jeake Arith. Hee) 

21 The Operatory Part consists in the Invention of the 

ivisor. 1 

B. sé.2 An efficient agent: = OPERATIVE B. 2. 

1660 Jes. Taviorn Worthy Commun. i, § 2. 41 The whole 
progression of mysteries in his body, was still an operatory 
of life and spiritual being to us. 

O-peratress. rare—'. [f. OpERaToR + -Es8,] 


A female operator. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIV, 712 He.. had hired an excellent 
cook; but the said operatress found such difficulties ip 
pleasing herself at the cottage fireplace, that (etc.]. 

+ O-peratri:ce, Ods. rare~'. [f. F. opdvateur 
OPERATOR, after fem. forms from F, in-rice.] = prec. 

rg3x Exryor Gov. i. xxiii, That hygher sapience whiche 
is the operatrice of all thynges. 

| Opera‘trix. rare—'. [late L., fem. of 
operator OPERATOR.] A female operator. 

1798 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 21/1 Mr, Maden, husband to the 
celebrated operatrix on the teeth, 

Opercle (opssk'l). [ad. L. opercetlum cover, 
covering, lid: see -cuLE.] 

+1. A cover, covering. Oés. 

1597 A. M, tr. Guidlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 12/1 A farre 
better opercle for the braynes, then that newe incarnated 
fleshe. /did. 36/2 A cleane linnen clothe, to be an opercle 
or_coveringe to the woman. 

2. Nai. Hisi. = OPERcULUM, 

1840 Hapeman Freshwater Shells, Shell conoid,..aperture 
closed with a thin corneons opercle. 1899 La Conte Elem, 
Geol. w. 331 The want of an opercle or gill-cover, growing 
backward over...the gill-slits, 1880 GUnTuea Fishes 2. 

Hence Ope'rcled 2. = OPERCULATE a. 

s8r9 [see Oreacutate a.]. “ 

Opercular (opd skis), 2. (sd.) [f. L. operctel- 
zm (see below) + -AR}, 

l. Nat. Hist. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an operculum; characterized by the presence 
of an operculnm ; see also quot. 1857 1. 

Opercular apparatus, the gill-cover of fishes, consisting of 
four pieces, the qr eagerenlo ts operculum, suboperculum, 
and intevopercuiny:, 

1830 Linocey Nat, Syst. Bot.a65 Anther terminal, opercular, 
835-6 Tooo Cyc, Anat. I. 308/r The opercular flap is 
largely developed in our common Barn-owl 849 Mvacui- 
son Siluria x. 238 The opercular plate in Lito est 1854 
Woopwarp Mollesca 1.251 In the extinct fn Radiolites, 
both adductors were attached to large toothlike processes of 
the opercular valve, 1857 Maya Expos. Lex., Opercuiar,.. 
term applied by Prof. Owen, in his Homologies [1848], to 
the diverging appendages of the tympano-mandibulararch,.. 
In bivalve shells, of which the two valves are unequal, as 
the Ostrea, applied to the smaller. 1837 Hexrary Elem. 
Bot. 1. ii. 116 Opercular dehiscence results from the partial 
separation of a portion of the wall of the Joculus. 1875 
Houxtey in Encyel. Brit. 1. 751/2 The gill apertures are 
closed hy the growing over them of an opereular membrane, 

2. Fumished with a lid. rare. 
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1884 /fealth Exhib, Catal. so/x Sanitary Stoneware of 
every description, including..opercular pipes. 

. $b. The opercular bone; an operculum. 

1893 in Funk's Stand, Dict. 

Operculate (opdakiwet), @. (sd.) Nat. Hist. 
ester operciulat-us, pa. pple. of operculire to 

urnish or cover with a lid, to cover, f. oferciulum 
cover, lid.) Furnished with or having an opercu- 
lum ; effected by means of an operculum. 

17975 Asu, Operculate, covered, close-covercd. 1819 Paxio- 
dogia s.v. Uperculum, Such a capsule is said to be operculate, 
opeiey: or covered with a lid. 1826 Kinay & Sp. Entomol. 
IV. 315 Operculate, when the eyes are covered by an ofercu- 
dum, Ex, Noctua conspicillaris, 1835 Linpizy Sxlrod. 
Bot, (1848) 1. 327 The calyx is said to be operculate, if it 
falls off without any lateral rupture of its cap, as in 
Eucalyptus. 1856 Woopwaro Afoflusca 132 Shel) minute,.. 
operculate. 1857 Hexracy Liem. Bot. 364 The peculiar 
operculate dehiscence of the anthers distinguishes this Order. 

B. 53. An operculate mollusc. In the pl. the 


L. form Operculata is commonly uscd. 

1856 Woopwarp Mollusca 174 Class 11. Gasteropoda. 
Order II, Pulmonifera, ..Section B. Operculata. 1895 £din. 
Rev, Oct. 366 In one aberrant operculate, respiration is con- 
ducted by means of a lung-cavity. 

+Opereulate, v. O%s. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
operculare : see prec.] trans. To cover. 

1623 CockezaM, Operculate, tocouer witha couering, 1657 
Tomuinson Renou's Disp. sox Keep the first..in a glass 
well operculated, 

Operculated (op3ikidletéd), 2A/. a. Nat. 

ffist, [-ED1.] = Orercunate a. 
, [1687 Physical Dict., Oferculated, close-covered.] 1676- 
in Cores. 1776 Da Costa Conehol, 102 Operculated, or 
covered with a lid. 3849 Murcuison Si/uria x. 2a2 Several 
of these operculated fossils, 1854 Woonwaro Mollusca u. 
169 One large division of the land-snails is furnished with an 
operculated shell. 1897 Adbutt's Sysi. Med. V1. 1023 The 
liver-fluke pours its large brown operculated eggs .. into 
the bile. 

Opercule (ops skis). Nat. Hist, 
cule (1752 in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. ofercel-um: 
see -CULE.] = OPERCULUM. 

1835-6 Topo Cyc Anat. I. 685/1 The opening in the 
summit of the cone is closed hy an opercule. 186a AnstED 
Channel [si U1. ix. (ed. 2) 210 Tower part of opercule some- 
what toothed. | is 

reuli-, combining form of L. operculum, 
as in Operculi‘ferous a. [-FERovs], having an 
operculum, operculate; Ope-renliform a. [-Forst], 
having the form of a lid or operculum; Operculi-- 
genous a, [-GEN + -ouSs: cf. alkaligenous], pro- 
ducing an operculum: said of the melapodium 
of gastropods; Operculi'gerous a. [-cEROUS] = 
operculiferous, operculigenous. 

1857 Mayne Lxpos. Lex., Operculiferus,..provided with 
a horny opercule, serving to close the cells which the 
inhahit: “operculiferous, 1828 Staak Elem. Nat. Hist. UW. 
76 Radiolites...Shell inequivalve. .lower valve turhinated.. 
the upper..*operculiform. 1836 Penny Cyci. V. 311/1 The 
opposite valve generally smaller, flatter, and sometimes oper- 
culiform. 88a Ocitvie s.v. AZeta; um, The terior 
lobe of the foot in mollusca, often called the *operculigenous 
lobe, because it develops the operculum when this structure 
is present. 1856 Woopwaan Mollusca 47 Trochus Ziziphinus 
- -exhibits..an *operculigerous lobe. 

Operculum (ops 1kidlvm). Pl. -la. [a. L. 
operculum cover, covering, lid, {. operire to cover, 
close: see -cULUM.] Au organ or structure forming 
or resembling a lid or cover; sZec. 

1, Zool. a. The gill-cover of a fish; esp. the 
hindmost and uppermost bone of this. 


1752 Sta J. Hitt Hist. Anint. 225 They are in great 
rt covered by the opercula of the gills, 1849 Tuoreav 
Week Concord Sat. 31 There is also another species of 


bream .. without the red spot on the operculum. 188 
GUutner Fishes 38 The operculum, forming the posterior 
margin of the gill-opening. 

b. The calcareous, homy, or fibrous plate 
secreted by some gastropods and other molluscs, 
which serves to close the aperture of the shell when 
the auimal is retracted; also, the flap or lid 
closing the aperture of the shell in sessile cirripeds. 

1777 Pennant Zool, IV. 61 Lepas.. Common English 
Barnacle, ..the lid or a sharp pointed, 17 G. 
Forster Voy. round World |. 434 The round operculum, 
or cover of a shell. 1856 Woopwaan Mollusca 47 Most 
spiral shells have an operculum, or lid, with which to close 
the aperture when they withdraw for shelter. 1866 J. G. 
Musruv Com. Exod, xxx. 34 Onycha is probably the 
operculum ..or lid of the shell of a strombus. 

e. Applied to various other parts and organs 


covering or closing an aperture: sec. 

(a) In aquatic mammalia, as the water-yole, a part of the 
ear which acts as a valve to prevent the entrance of water. 
(2) In birds, the ear-conch or feathered flap of the ear of the 
owl; also, the nasal scale, a small horny or membranous lid 
or flap which in some hirds closes the nostril. (c) In insects, 
the covering of each of the two spiracles on the sides of the 
metathorax. (¢) In the king-crah (Limudus), the cighth 
pair of appendages which are conjoined into a single hroad 
plate covering the succeeding appendages. (¢) In spiders, 
each of the small scales covering the hranchial and tracheal 
stigmata or Peoria (/) In Chilostomata and 
some other Polyzoa, the movable lid of the cell of the polypid 


which is shut down when the zooid is withdrawn within,. 


(e) In /nfusoria, as Vorticella, the lid of the lorica or 
protective sheath. 

713 Deenam Phys.-Theol, vt. ii. 382 note, This Bottom 
or Base of the Columella {in the inner ear of a bird], I call 


~ one or two hasilary pieces and two terminal lamina, 


[a. F. oper | 


OPEROSITY. 


the Operculum. /d/d., In the Conclave, at the Side opposite 
to the Operculum, the tender Part of the Auditory Nerve 
enters, 1794 G. Aoams Nal. §& Exp. Philos, 1. vi. 239 The 
moveable operculum on the pipeof the human throat, which 
is imitated by the reed of the organ. 1816 Kiany & Sp. 
Entomol, (1818) I]. xxiv. 405 The drum-covers or opercula 
(of the cicada] from beneath which the sound issues. 1826 
lbid. IN}. 383 Ofercula, plates that cover the vocal spiracles 
in humming insects, 1840 Penny Cyel. XVIIT. 366/1 
Myriapora. Animals cylindrical, terminating anteriorly in 
a tubular extensible proboscis..; on onc side of this bod 
is a cartilaginous round operculum, 1842 /éfd. XXIII. 
317/2 The aperture of the ear. .is large, measuring,..in the 
Brown Owl, more than an inch in length. This is protected 
hy an operculum. 1843 /é¢d. X XVII. 629/1 In each half of 
this operculum [in the king-crah] are to be distinguished 
1888 
Rottestow & Jackson Aninz. Life 234 The mouth so-called 
+. is crescentic in outline, and its proximal edge or lip is 
thickened, forming the operculum, a structure from which 
the suborder Chetlostomata takes its name. Jéid. 523 
Limulus has six pairs of limbs on the ahdeminal meso- 
soma, of which the first pair fuse to form a genital oper- 
culum. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 675 In Asio,.. the 
conch is enormously exaggerated,..and is furnished in its 
whole length with an operculum. 1897 4 Wéut?'s Syst. Med. 
II. 1017 The shell (of the egg of Bothriocephalus latus] is 
simple, brown, and closed in at one end with an operculum. 
2. Sot. The lid of the capsule in mosses, and of 
certain circumscissile capsules in phaneropams; 
also, the lid of the pitcher in Wepenthes, and the 


conical limb of the calyx of Zucalypius. 

1788 Lee /utrod. Boi. (ed. 4) Gloss. 422 Oferculum, a 
Cover, as in the Mosses. 1830 Linpuey Nast. Syst, Bot. 64 
In Hedi yptuneytte sepals are consolidated into a cup-like 
lid, called the operculum, r8go na Cyel. XVI. 9/a The 
urn itself (of mosses] is closed by a lid, or operculum, Ibid. 
446/x Oferculum..this term..has also been applied to the 
lid which covers in the Pitcher of Nepenthes, where it is 
the lobe of a modified leaf. 1857 Beakerey Cryptog, Bot, 
483 ae J. Hoce Microsc. wu. 1. 310 These spore-capsnles 
are closed on their summit by opercula or lids. 

3. Anat. In the brain, the principal covering of 
the insnla or island of Reil, which overlaps the 
gyri opertt from above. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. gen. Acover. Also fig. 

1837 Ciotl Eng. & Arch. Frnl. 1. 58/1 They carry small 
square hits of black paper, which project in front of the 
screen, and.serve as opercula or covers to conceal the letters. 
1866 Biackhors Cradock Nowell xxiv. (1883) 116 Noble 
wine deserves not to be the mere operculum to a stupidly. 
mixed hot nieal. 


Operetta (ppéret%).  [a. It. operetta, dim. of 
opera.] A short opera, usually of light and humor- 
ons character, consisting originally and properly 
of one act, but now sometimes of two or more. 

1770 Hoorer in Afonthly Rev. 280 They sometimes give 
operattas that are charming. 1817 Zxaminer No. 505.554 
the new Operetta produced here, called Fire and Water. 
1865 Dutton Cook in Oxce a Week XII. 235 Operctta, a 
coinage which was first introduced at the Lyceum, or English 
Opera House, 1884 St. Yames's Gaz. 10 Apr. s/a On 
Monday a comic opera or operetta..is to be brought out. 

tOperiment. Obs. rare. [ad. L, operiment- 
zm covering, cover, f. oferirelo cover.) A covering. 

r6go Butwer Anthropomet, ara [It] was only for beauty; 
yet in another place he adds for anoperiment, 1656 BLounr 
Glossogr., Operiment, a covering. x. 

+Orperish, 2. Obs. nonce-wd. Of, pertaining 
to, or having the character of opera. 

1742 FIELDING Adiss Lucy in Town Wks, 1882 X. 316 This 
is certainly one of those operish singers Miss Jenny nsed 


to talk of. 

Operose (p'pérdus), a. [ad. L. operds-us, f. 
as oper- work.] 

. Made or done with, attended by, or involv- 


ing, much labour; laborious; tedious ; elaborate. 
1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Ambrose 371 His Arguments.. 
do not deserve an_operose Confutation. 1756 Jounson 
Introd. Browne's Chr, Mor. p. xix, Browne nught himself 
have obtained the same conviction hy a method less operose. 
r8q4x Sternen Comm. Laws Pe (1848) I. 1. ili. 241 The 
indirect and operose expedient of a fine or recovery. 
2. Of a person: Laborious; industrions, busy. — 
670 Biounr Glossogr. (ed. 3), Ogerose, husie, diligent in 
labour, laborious. a 1734 NoatH Z£.xam, 1, iii, §3 (2740) 126 
We cannot think such an operose Compiler of History.. 
should be ignorant of soremarkablea Passage, 1883 Symonps 
ftal. Byways 100 The atmosphere of operose indolence. 
O-pero:sely, adv. [f prec. + -Ly?.] In an 
operose manner; laboriously, busily ; elaborately. 
3668 H. More Div. Dial. u, xviii. (1733) 148, 1 take his 
Sophistry to be so conspicuous, that I think it not needful... 
more operosely to confute it. 1792 A, Youne Trav. France 
4tx, I have seen, in the operosely cultivated parts of France, 
labour comparatively dear, and ill performed, amidst swarms 
ofhalf idle people. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamivton etapa. (1877) 
IL. xxviii. 168 The petty and recondite objections they have 
so operosely combated, 
O’pero:seness. [f.as prec. +-neEss.] Operose 
character or qnality, laboriousness, elaboraicness. 
1664 H. Moaa ap 7 Epist. Pref. ow b, They..haye not 
that operosenesse of Synchronisms necessarily hanging on 
them. r699 Bentiey Phal, xv. 487 All that..affects you, is 
a stillness and stateliness and operoseness of Stile. 1817 
H. T. Corrazooxe Algedra, etc. 80 The objection to this 
mode of finding the diagonals is its gpeteeress. 1856 
Titan Mag. Nov. 392/2 Sully, in the midst of his operose- 
ness, evinces many really beautiful. qualities. = 
Operosity (ppérp'siti). [ad. L. operdsitas, n. 
of quality f. oferdsus OPEROSE.] Operoseness, 
laborionsness, painstaking endeavour. 


* 


OPEROUS. 


1623 Cockrnam, Oferocitre, great paines or labor. 1648 Br. 
Hart Se/. TA. § 65 There is a kinde of operosity in sin, 
in regard whercof sinuers are stiled, The workers of iniquity. 
1885 Sat, Kev. 2a Aug. 248/2 This troublesome and poly- 
pragmatic operosity. 

+O'perous, @. O45. [nd.L. oferdsus OpEzRosE: 
see =aus, m= OPEROSE. 

1641 W. Twisse Pref Mede's Apost. Later Times 3 Some 
things, whereof he had written..in more opcrous and large 
discourses, 1657 Tomuinson Xenou's Disp. 607 There 1s 
nothing ..in this preparation, either difficult or operous. 

1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. \1. 81 Aa operons, expensive 
process. 

Hence + O'perously adv., operosely. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous X. 170 sg ets to insist in 
proving that [etc.]. 1696 Wiiston 7%. Larth ww. i. 257 The 
Creator..had so operausly and so liberally provided for the 
well-heing..of Mankind, 

+ Operta-neous, 2. Obs. rare~°. ff L. opertdne- 
us, f. opert-us covered + -dre-ws ‘belonging to the 
class ol’.] Of secret, hidden, or covert nature. 

1656 Biounr Glossegr., Operianeous, done withia doors, 
in secret or in cover, 1775 in Asn; aod in some mod. Dicts, 

t+ O-pe-tide. Obs. = OPEN-TIDE, 

1 p. Hatt Saf. i. i, 13 So Javish tyde causeth 
fasting lents. 1641 — Serm. def, King in Lent Rem. Wks. 
aad 69 ‘There is an Ope-tyde by his allowance, as well as 
a Lent, . 

Opeynyon, Oph, obs. forms of Opinion, Oar. 

}Ophannim, ophanim (é«fenim). [Heb. 
per dfannim wheels.) The * wheels’ mentioned, 
in Ezekiel i and x, as accompanying the living 
creatures or cherubim: treated in the ‘Book of 
Enoch’ as an order of angels. 

18a: R. Laurence BS. of Enoch (1838)83Then the Seraphim, 
the Cherubim, and Ophanin surrounded it. 1839 Baicey 
Festus vi. (1852) 8 Not where the anteformal seraphs beam, 
Nor cherubim, with winged countenance, but Where roll 
the bright Ophanim. 1892 A. B. Davioson Ezekiel 9 In the 
Book of Enoch ‘wheels '(Ophanoim) are a class of angels 

named along with Seraphim and Cherubim. 

Ophian (p'fiin). Ch. Hist. [ad. Gr. ‘Ogiav-of 
(Clemens Alex.).] = OPHiTE sé.% 

1678 Tenison /dolatry viii. 153 The sect of the Ophians, 
a _kiad of Spawn of the Gnostics. 1882-3 Scuarr Aucyed 
Relig. Know!l. \1. 88 This class of Gnostics, called by 
Hippolytus Ophites, hy Clement of Alexandria Ophians. 

phic (pfik), 4. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. dgu-s 
serpent + -3¢: the Gr. adj. is dgiaxdés.] Of or 
relating to serpents. 

1865 Atheneum No. 1986. 6799/2 The opbic or serpent 
worship. 1866 Forts. Rev. No. 22. 474 There is..no proof 
of Ophic worship ever having been practised in this island, 

Ophicalcite (pfike'lsait). Alin. [f. Gr. dgu-s 
serpent + Catcrrg. In Fr. ophtcalce (Brongniart 
1813), Ger. Ophicalcit.] A species of rock com- 
Va of a mixture of serpentine and crystalline 
imestone (calcite) ; calcitic ophiolite. 

1846 Worcesten Gai n. (Afin,), 1866 Carrenter 
in O. Frnt. Geol, . Lond, XXI11. 227 A specimen of 
Ophicalcite from Cesha Lipa in Bohemia, which gave on 
decalcification a form of Eozoon. 1869 Prinuirs Vesuy. viii. 
238 Three tall columns, which as being calcareous with 
magnesian veins may be called Ophicaleite, 1875 Dawson 
Dawn of Life vi. 147 A beautiful variety of ophicalcite or 
serpentine-marhle. 

Ophicleide (p'fiklaid). Also -cleid. [a. F. 
ophicléide (Monileur Universel 19 Ap. 1811) §, 
Gr, dgis serpent + xAcis, rAetd- key.] A musical 
wind-instrument of powerful tone, a development 
of the ancient ‘serpent’, conslsting of a conical 
brass tube bent donble, with keys, usually eleven 
in number, forming the buss or alto to the key- 
bugle; also, a performer on this instrament. 

1834 Times as June a (Westminster Ahbey Festival) 
Ophicleides.—Messrs, Hubhard & Ponder. 1835 Court Afag. 
VI. 23/a One of the Ophicleides was incompetent to the 
task he had uadertaken. 1849 A. J. Syaincton Marcbelt 
Chimes 119 The ophicleid rich and deep With soft cornopion. 
1879 Grove Dici. Mus. 1. 497 From the gradual disuse of 
the Serpent and Ophiclelde, the Evphonium is becoming 
the chief representative of the eight-foot octave among the 
brass instruments. 

b. Name for a powerful reed-stop on the organ, 
now usually called /uéa, 

a9 in Beanoe Dict. Sci. ete, Ss7/t. 1843 Meck. Mag. 
XXXIX. 208 The Ophicleide is the name given by Mr. 
Hill... to a new stop of his invention. 1880 Grove Dict. 
Afus, \I. 601, 1840. [Organ at] Town Hall, Birmiogham... 
This was the first organ that had the ‘Great Ophieleide’, 
or * Tuba’, on a heavy wind. _ 

Hence Ophiclei'dean @., pertaining to or resem- 
bling an ophicleide; O-phiclei-dist,a performer on 
the ophicleide. 

1881 Century Slag. XXII. 489/r The mighty ophi- 
cleidean roll of the. .organ. 

|| Ophidia (ofi-dia), 56. p2. Zool, [mod.L. deriv. 
of Gr. dgi-s serpent: app. an arbitrary formation 
to provide a term in -za, analogous to Refiilta, 
Sauria, Crocodilia, etc. (It can hardly represent 
Gr. dpidia pl. of dpidiov, Opntpium.)}] An order 
of Reptiles containing the snakes or serpents. 

¥848 in Caaic. 1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Circ. Sey 
Organ. Nat. 1. 199 The vertebra: also are. .always fewer in 
number than in the typical ophidia. 1878 Bert Gegendanr's 
Comp, Anat. 418 The scales of the Saurii and Ophidii are.. 
processes of the whole cutis. 1892 Chambers’ Encycl, 1X. 
531 The fossil remains of Ophidia are scarce, 
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Ophidian (ofi-diin),a.andsé. [f prec. + -ay.] 
. adj, 1. Zool. Belonging to the order Ophidta. 
1826 Kiray & Sr. Exfomol, V1. xxxvi. 717 The fangs of 
one tribe of saggy reptiles, 1854 Owen Shel. & Fecth 
in Cire. Se, Organ. Nat, 1. 192 The meee of the,. 
Ophidian reptiles differs from that of the batrachians. 
. Pertaining or relating to, or resembling that 
of, a snake or serpent; snake-like. 

1883 D. Cook in Srme No. 53. 186 The prominentophidian 
forehead of the great French actress. 1885 E, C. Stepman 
in Century Mag. XXUX. 509 An Elsie Venner, tainted with 
the ophidian madness. 

B. 56. (Zool.) A reptile of the order Ophiata; 
a snake or serpent. 

1832 Lyeve Prenc. Geol. 11. 104 The larger ophidians m: 
be iincalves transported sictpelh te eee ‘1873 Dteneseox 
Palgoni. 551 The Ophidians make their first appearance in 
the Eocene, 

{ Ophidiarium (cfi:diéo-riim). rare. Also 
ophidarium. [f. Oruipi, after aguarium, viva- 
rinm, etc.) A place where snakes are kept; a 
snake-house. 

-188a Miss Hortey Snakes Iotrod. 16, 1 now invite my 
readers to accompany mo in imagination to the Ophidarium. 
1891 Cent. Dict, Ophidiariuen, 


phi'dioid,.(s5.) Zool. [f. Ophidi-nm +-o1w.] | 


a. adj. Belonging to the group Opsidioidea of 
gadoid fishes, of which OpA:dium is the typical 
genus. b. sd. A fish of this group. 

Ophi-dious, a, rare. = OPUIDIAN a. 

1846 Worcester, Ophidian, Ophidious, relating lo serpents 
oc snakes. 7 

| Ophidium (ofididm). Zool. Also 8 ophidion. 
[med.L., ad. L. opkidion (Pliny), a. Gr. dpidrov 6a 
fish resembling the conger’, dim. of és serpent.] 
A genus of gadoid fishes with elongated bodies; 
a fish of this genus, 

1706 Puittirs, Ophidron, a sort of Sen-fish resembling a 
Serpent or Ecl. 1792 Sin J. Hien Hist. Anim, 238-9 The 
Ophidion, with four beards on the lower jaw .. is frequent 
in the Mediterranean, .. The Ophidion, without beards..is 
frequent in the Baltic, and some other seas. 1774 Gotps™. 
Nat. fiat, (1862) 11. a. i. agg The Ophidium, or Gilt-head. 

Ophido- in comb., erroneous form of OPHIo-. 

Opiso-, combining form of Gr. dgt-s serpent, 
used in various words, chiefly scientific. 

Ophiobatra‘chla f/. Zool, = Ophiomorpha: see 
OpnromorrPH. + Ophioce'phale a. Obs. [nd. Gr. 
odroxepaados, f. xeparn head], having a serpent’s 
head, O-phioce'phaloid (Zo0/.), a., allied to or 
resembling the fishes of the genus Ophiocephalus 
(walking-fishes), which have a long y and 
snake-like head, and are capable of breathing air 
and of travelling considerable distances overland ; 
56. a fish of the family Optiocephalide, of which 
Ophiocephalus is the typicnl genus. 
(-p'dainiz), p/. [Gr. dpioyerys serpent-gendered) : 
see quot. ||Ophioglo‘asum Zot, (Gr. yAdooa 
tongue], the genus of ferns containing the adder’s- 
tongue, the type of the sub-order Ophtoglossacer. 
Ophio‘graphy [-GRAFHY], a treatise on, or the 
description of, serpents (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857). 
+O-phiomach [ad. L. ofhiomachus, Gr. épio- 
paxos § fighter with serpents’, a namic of the ichnen- 
mon, and a kind of locust]: see quot. Ophio-- 
philist (Gr. -¢tAos loving], a lover of snakes; 
so Ophio‘philiam, love of snakes. O-phiosaur 
[ad. mod.L. opAtosaurus, f. Gr. ondpos lizard], 
a lizard of the genus Ofhrosaurus or family Ophto- 
sauridz, limbless and of snake-like form; a glass- 
snake; so Ophiosau‘rian (used in quot. 1882 for 


of a lizard and a snake), 

1608 Torset. Serpents (1658) 608 Some of the Heathen 
had their “Ophiocephale Beasts with Serpents heads, which 
they did worship. 1601 Hottano Pliny 1. 154 Crates. saith, 
That in Hellespont about Parium there was a kind of men 
(whom he nameth *Ophiogenes) that if one were stung with 
a serpent, with touching only, will ease the paine. 1872 
Tytor Prin, Cult. VL. 318 The Ophiogenes, or Serpent-race 
of the Troad, kindred of the vipers, whose bite they could 
cure by touch. 1881 Saf, Kev. 19 Mar. 374/a The geaus 


*ophioglossun:, or adder's tongues, which are to the races of | 


ferns what the lampreys are to the race of fishes, 1609 
Biscr (Douay) Lev. xi. aa As is the bruke after his kind, the 
attake, and ihe *ophiomach [1612 beetle, Xev. V. cricket} and 
the locust. 1883 Daily Nets 19 Feb, 5/2 *Ophiophilism 
is by no means aa ugly word..but it may joubted 
whether Miss Catherine C. Hopley.. will succeed in per- 
suading her readers to become ophiophilists. 188 Miss 
Hoprey Snakes 2xiii. 429 A meaning which may be worth 
seeking by a philologist, should he be also an *ophiophilist. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex.,Ophisaurns,,.a Family. .ofsaurian 
reptiles, having the OfAisaurus or Ophtosaurns for their 
type: “ophisaurian. 1882 Miss Hortzy Svakes av. 263 Sus- 
pected species of reptiles, compound “ophiosaurians, or saur- 
ophidiaas, or who shalf say what, in those inaccessible depths. 

Ophiolater (efiplate:). [f. Ornio- + Gr. 
-\arpys worshipper.] A serpent-worshipper. 

3895 Erwortuv Evil Eye ix. 315 That our Celtic fore- 
fathers were Ophiolaters. . 

Hence Ophio‘latrous @., given to serpent- 
worship; Ophio'latry, serpent-worship. 

1887 A. B. Eccrs Tshi-speak. Peoples vii. 95 It has been 
inferred that the Tshi-speaking tribes are ophivlatrous. 


|| Ophiogenes | 


a pepountion! reptile combining the characteristics | 
iz 


OPHITE. 


1862 St, James's May. Oct. 379 On the plalns of Witshi 
still remain the traces of ophiolatry. 1064 K. F. oe 
Dakeme 1. G5 Ophiolatry..is mostly confined to the coaat 
regions; the Popos and Windward races worship a black 
snake of a larger size. 1 Nation (N. Y.) 13 Sept. 204/1 
Instead of assuming it to be w form of ophiolatry, we now 
recognize it..as an elaborate prayer for rain. 

Ophiolite (rfidteit). An. [f. Ornto- +-uTe.] 
A name for serpentine (ods.) or a mixtore of Serpen- 
tine with other minerals (= verd-anlique): see 
quot. Hence Ophiolittio a. 

1848 in Craia. 1862 Daxa Llem, Geol, viii. 82 Ophiolite 
(or verd-antique marble). A variegated mixture of serpentine 
aad either carbonate of lime (ca/carvous ophiolite), dolomite 
(dolomitic ophiolite) or carbonate of magnesia or magnesite 
(na, nesitic ophiolite), 1876 Pacu Adv. Text-th. Geol. viii 
158 The name serpentine, or its learned equivalents—ophite 


and ophiolite. 2 

Ophiology ie ea (Erron. ophidology). 
[f, Opsio- + -Loay.] at branch of zoology 
whieh treats of serpents. Hence Ophiolo'gic, 
Ophiolo-gical adjs.; Ophio-logist, one versed in 
the natural history of serpents. 

1838 Wenster, Ophiology, Ophiologic, Ophlotogical, 
Ophtologist, 1882 Miss Hortey Sxakes lotrod.19 To enrich 
ophiological literature. 1882 Straoutxc in Malwre XXY. 
378/1 Which motion. . has, singularly enough, been very little 
commented upon by ophiologists. 1896 Academy 26 Dec. 
| 604/2 The reason .. which precludes the appointment of an 
official ophiologist in Iceland. ['There are no snakes in 
Iceland '.) 

O-phioma:ncy. zare. [nd. mod.L. ophiomantia, 
f. Opmio- + Gr. pavreia -MaNoY.) Divination by 
means of serpents. 

$2683 Horrmann Lex. Unio. Ophiomantia, Greet dfr0- 
vavreia, divinatio ex serpentihus est, cujus caempla passim 
obvia.] 1753 Cuamners Cycl Supp, Ophiomancy, ‘Odio- 
Harreia, in antiquity, the art of making redictions from 
serpents. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 101 The serpeat held 
hy the female figure refers to ophiomancy, the art which the 
ancients pretended to, of making predictions by serpents. 

sag ge (p°fidmpaif). Zool. [mod. f. Opnio- 
+ Gr. poppy form.] An amphibian of the order 
Ophiomorpha or Ophiomorphe (also called Apoda, 
Gymuophiona, and Ophtobatrachtia); a limbless, 
serpenliform amphiblan; a cecilian, So Ophio- 
morphic, Ophiomo‘rphoue aajs., having the 
form of a serpent or snake; sfec. of or pertaining 
to the Ophiomorpha; Ophiomo'rphite, an old 
name for fossil ammonite shells, from their snake- 
like appearance; a snake-stone. 

1677 Poor Oxfordsh. 110 Other O; rere there 
are, that have only straight single ites 1 Werasten, 
Ophiomorphous. 2 

Ophio-phagous, ¢. [f. Gr. dpro-geiry-os serpent- 
eating + -ovs.J Eating or feeding upon serpents. 

16s0 Sin T. Brownr Pseud, Ep. vi. axviit (ed. 2) 151 
Ophiophagouns nations and suchas feed upon Serpents. 1883 
Srrapuxc in ¥. HY. Ogie'? Harveian Orat. 93 Man is 
casually ophiophagous, 1886 Saf. Kev. LX1. 430/a The 
Revolution is the ophiophagons reptile, and aemfaally but 
steadily eats up all the other reptiles. 

|Ophiophagus. Pl. -gi. [L., a. Gr. dpio- 
gayos: see prec.] 1. A serpent-eater. 

1§55 Even Decades 14 marg., Oy rcreen (terf) There is 
nothing amonge theyr delicate dysshes, that they esteeme 
so muche as these serpentes. 260r Hotrann Pliny 1. 143 
| The Candei, whom they call Ophiopbagi, because they are 
wont to feed on serpents. 

2. Zool. A genus of very venomous serpents 
allied to the cobra, inhabiting the East Indies, and 
feeding upon other snakes. One species is O. claps, 
| the HamapRyYabD, q. v. 

1883 Mas, Bisttor in Leisure He. 198/a The Ophlopaagus, 

| a snake-eating snake over cighteen feet long, whose bite 

they say is certain death. a 
+O-phiouch. Ods.rare—!. [nd. L. Ophiiichus, 

Gr, dptotdyos serpent-holder.] A (figure of a) man 

| holding a serpent. 

| a@x1697 AuBaey Surv, Wilts. in Misc. (714) 27 A Bass 

| 

| 


relieve of an Ophiouch [srisfr. Optriouch}. 
Ophir (d0fa:). [Heb. vow Air.) The name 
of a place or region mentioned in the O.T., whence 
| fine gold was obtained, the locality of which is 
| still uncertain; hence gold of Ophir, Ophir-gold, 
| and OpAir alone (as in Heb. Job xxii. 24), in the 
sense ‘fine gold’. — 
2614 Syivestee Bethulia's Rescue w. 40 Adorn'd with 
Ophir-Gold. 1630 Evans’ Almanac in Brit. Q. Rev. LVI. 
350 It is not wealth, nor Ophir-gold that can enrich our 
need, 1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Mor. § 28 There is 
Dross, Alloy, aad Embasement in all haman Temper t and 
ke flieth without Wings, who thinks to find Ophyt or pure 
Metal in any. = 
Ophism (pvfiz’m). rare. [f. as OPniTE* + 
-tsm.) The doctrine or worship of the Ophites : 
see OPHITE 56.2 


sv. Ophites, Their singular 
‘on Christianity. 
Min. a 7 He [ad. 
a. Gr. dglrns (sc. Al@os) serpent 
nt ac -ITE12b.] Name 
hic rocks, usually 
like a 5 


L, ophités (Pliny), 
tine stone, f. dge-s serpe 
for various eruptive or metamo 
green, and having spots or ie 
rpentine; serpentine marble. 
a Trevis Barth. DeP. Rave 

, is callyd Ophites for it is d 


OPHITE. 


Marrer Gr. Forest 15 That kinde of Marble which is called 
Ophites, which hath spottes like a Serpent.) 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 2a Oct., A column of ophite on which {is] a statue of 
Justice .. cut out of porphyrie, 1703 ‘I. S. Art's /mprov, 
p. xix, It consists of one solid Stone, a kind of an Ophite or 
Spotted Marble. 1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 77 Czrulean 
ophite, and the flow ry vein Of orient jasper. 1868 Dana 
Alin. (ed. i 68 The names Serpentine, Ophite, Lapis cole 
brinus, al ide to the green serpent-like cloudings of the 
serpentine marble, 

attvié, 1644 Evetyn Dia 
stoue. 1694 Motreux & 


25 Oct., A columne of ophite 
elais Vv. xxxvii, A hard well- 
polish’d Ophits Stone. 


Ophite (p'feit), 5d.2 Eecl. “Hist. fa. late L. 
Ophite (Isidore Orig. vill, v.), a. Gr. "Opira 
(Hippolytus, etc.), pl. of ’Oirns, f. dgis serpent: 
see -1TE1 1.] A member of a sect which arose about 
the 2nd century, who paid reverence to the serpent 
as an embodiment of divine wisdom. 

1692 W, Wotton tr. Dupin's Ecgl. Writers 1. 1 Origen} 
attacks the Ebionites,..the Ophites, and the Sabellians. 
1727 H. Heasert ts. Fleury's Eccl, Hist, 1.194 The Ophites, 
who said that Wisdom had turned itself intoa Serpent. 1855 
Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note 8.326 Even the Ope tes, 
who worshipped the serpent as Christ ‘introduced him to 
bless their ocharist *, 1871 Tynor Prim. Cult, 11. 220 
The cultus which tradition..declares the semi-Christian 
sect of Ophites to have rendered to their tame snake. 

attrib, 1793 W. Hotwet Afythol. Diet, 306 The Ophite 
priests were very learned. 1888 E. Hatcn //2. Grk. Ideas 
liL (1890) 70 The Ophite writer, Justin. 

Hence O’phitism = OpnisM. 

1875 Lichtroot Colossians 98 Phrygia reared the hybrid 
monstrosities of Ophitism. , 

O'phite, 2. rare. [ad. Gr. dpirns of or like 
aserpent.] Ofthe naturc of or resembling a serpent ; 
of a sinuons form ; serpentine. 

1828 Weasrer, Ofkite, pertaining to a serpent. 1851 
Murray's Hand-bk, Devon & Cornwall p. xxiv, ‘The 
avenues..run invariably in straight lines, and thus differ 
from those which have a true ophite character. 

Ophitic (ofitik), @.1 Afin, [f. OrHITE1 + -10.] 
Of the nature of ophite; serpentine ; used of 
the structure of certain rocks in which crystals 
of feldspar are interposcd between putes of augite. 

1889 Pall Aladi G. 20 Aug. 3/1 A boulder..composed of 
sub-ophitic dolerites. 1897 Getack Anc. Volcanoes Ct. Brit. 
1. 21 A specially characteristic feature of many basic rocks 
is..what is termed an ophitic structure. 

Ophi-tic, 2.2 Zeel. Hist, [f. OrHITE? + -10.) 
Of or belonging to the sect of the Ophites. 

1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life SFesus 1. u. xi. 84 Expressions 
-ebrought forward from an Ophitic work. x Lippon 
Bampt. Lect. v. (187) 217_We find gee nostics.. 
appealing to passages in St. John’s Gospel. 

+ Ophi-tical, «. Oés, [fas Opuitic! + -aL.] 
= Ornitic al 

1611 Corvat Crudities 346 This piece of marble may be 
very properly called Ophiticall, 1657 ‘Tomutnson Renon's 
Disp, 421 The ophytical or serpentine-marble, 2 
lOphiuchus (phe kds). [L., a. Gr. &probxos, 
f. dpio- Opuio- serpent + -exos -holding, -holder.] 
One of the ancient constellations, figured as a man 
holding a serpent; also called Serpentaréus. 

1658 Pnittirs, Ophinchus, a constellation in Sagittary. 
1667 Mitton P. £. 11. 708 And like a Comet Buena ‘That 
fires the length of Ophiuchus huge In th’ Arctick Sky. 1 47-8 
CHAMBERS pets Serie eaten in astronomy a Constellation 
of the northern hemisphere called also Ophinchus, and 
anciently Aesculapius, 1870 Proctor Other Worlds xi. 254 
To account for the appearance of the Milky Way between 
Centaurus and Ophiuchus. 

Ophiuran (pfiierin), a and sb. Zool [f. 
mod. L. Ophinra, f. Gr. égus serpent + odpea tail, in 
reference to the long snake-like arms.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the genus Ophiura, family Ophiuride, 
or class Ophiuroidea of Echinoderms, comprising 
starfishes with well-defined slender arms (simple or 
branched) covered with plates or spines. b. 5d. A 
starfish of this genus, family, or class; a hrittle-star 
or sand-star. So O:phiure (=b); Ophiu'rid a. 
and sé.; Ophiu‘roid a. and sé. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anai, 11. Asfx The Ophiura has..ten 
Ovaries..in the central part of the animal. 1864 Reader 
No. 85. 204/2 Starfishes, echinoids, or ophiurans. 1874 
Lvanock Orig. § Alet. /ns. iii. 61 Among the Ophiurans., 
we find two well-marked types of development. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat, inv. Anint. ix. 566 The mouth of the Echinopaedium 
becomes that of the *ophiurid. 1877 W. ‘Tnomson Voy. 
Challenger 11. iv. 202 A viviparous ophiurid occurred in 
considerable numbers. 1888 Chambers’ Encycl. 11. 467 The 
technical title *Ophiuroid describes the snake-like coils of 
their ‘arms’. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 549 
The Echinoid and Ophiuroid larva is known as £/uéeus, 

I Op on (pfrin). Anat, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
éppts eyebrow.} That point in the forehead at 
the middle of the line joining the upper margins 
of the orbits of the eyes. 

1878 BartLey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. wu. ii, 234 Supra- 
orhital point, or supra-nasal, or ophryon. 1880 Nature 

XI. 223/1 A point .. immediately above the projection of 
the glabella, to which Broca has given the name ophryon. 


| Ophrys (p'fris). Zot. [a. Gr. dppus eyebrow ; 
a. L, ophrys (Pliny) some bifoliate plant, adopted 
by Linnzeus 1737 as a generic name.| A genus of 
terrestrial Orchidacew, containing the Bee-, Fly-, and 
Spider-orchis. Also popularly extended to allied 
genera, as /Veottia or Spiranthes (Ladies’-tresses). 
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1785 Martyn Aousseau’s Boi, xxvii. (1 72 419 The Spiral 
Ophrys, commonly called Triple Ladies Traces..on heaths 
and dry pastures, 1829 A. Jamieson Dict. Mech, Se. s.v. 
Opkrys, Bee Ophrys ranks among the few plants that are 
more generally admired than all the Orchideae for their 
singular beauty. 1844 S. R. in Church Poetry (ed. 2) 291 
Therg amid many weeds I see,..That curious plant, the 
Ophrys Bee. 

Ophthalm.- bef. a vowel, = OpHTHALMO-; as in 
|| Ophthalmalgia Path. [Gr.édyos pain], pain in 
the eye; nenralgia of the eye-ball ; hence Ophthal- 
ma‘lgic a, || Ophthalmatro-phia, Ophthalma’- 
trophy Lath. [Gr. drpogia atrophy], atrophy of 
the eye-ball ; shrivelling or wasting of the eye. 

1892 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

tf Ophthalmia (pfpelmii). Path. Forms: 
4-6 obtalmia, 5 obtolmia, 6 op-, ophtalmia, 6~- 
ophthalmia. See also the anglicized form Opu- 
THALMY. [late L. (Boethius), a. Gr. dp0adpia f. 
bpbad pds eye,] Inflammation of the eye, csp. of 
the conjunctiva of the cye; ophthalmitis. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xvi. (1495) 235 A rewme 
rennyth to the eyen, and therof comyth an euyll that highte 
Obtalimia, a shrewde blerinesseand ache. ¢1400 Lan/rane's 
Cirurg. 24% Obere maner sijknes of be ize, ..as obtolmia & 
blere ized. 1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Formul. Vj, 
Thyrdly is ndmynystred colirium de thutia..in the ende of 
optalmia. 1562 Butrern Bk. Sinpics 2 Ophthalmia .. is 
a sicknes of the eye. 1897 Lowr Chirurg. (1634)-155 
Ophthalmia .. is an inflammation of the whole eye, but 
chiefly of the membraine called conjunctiue, 1794 E. 
Darwin Zoon. (1801) 1. 30 Light is as intolerable in this 
kind of ophthalmia, as pressure is to the finger in the 
oe 1821 Suetuey Let? Pr. Wks. 1880 1V. 197, 

have had a severe ry 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 
2a5 Hannibal, himself tortured with ophthalmia, rode on the 
one elephant which had survived the last year’s campaign. 

b. jig. Disordered mental vision. 

1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. ui. vii, Mechanical Profit-and- 
Loss Philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia and hallucina- 
tion they had brought on, 1883 E. J. Moeran in 7ime 
No. 53. 215 A temporary attack of mental ophthalmia, 

Ophthalmiac. vere [£ prec. + -ac] A 
person snffering from ophthalmia, 

1884 i. Payne roor Nights VIL. 129 As slumber on eyes 
of ophthalmiac shed, 

Ophthalmia;ter. rave. [f. Gr. dpOarpds eye + 
larpp healer.} An ophthalmic surgeon, an oculist. 

176x (¢itie) Adventures of Chevalier John Taylor, ophthal- 
miater, written by himself, 185a Jenvan Axtodiog. IL. 71 
A glorious quack oculist, or ‘opthalmiater’, as he styled 
himself. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So Ophthalmia-tric a., relating to the treatment 
of eye-diseases. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892.) 

Ophthalmic (gfpe'lmik), a. and sd. [ad.L. 
ophthalmic-us (in Martial as sb. ‘an oculist’), a. 

ir. dpOadpux-ds of or pertaining to the eye, f. 
épbadrpds eye: see -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining or relating to the eye, 
ocular; connected with the eye, as a nerve, artery, 
etc. ; affecting the eye, as a disease. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyel, Ophthalmic Nerves. 1741 A. 
Mownko Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 44 This ophthalmic Branch.. 
supplies the Glandula lacrymalis. 1831 R. Knox Clogued's 
Anat. 453 The ophthalmic artery. 1852 Dana Crust, 1. 27 
The first antenuary and the ophthalmic segments, 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 304 Ophthalmic epidemics. 1877 
{see OpuTHALMITE 2} 1882 Mivart Caf 208 The ophthalmic 
artery passes along the ianer side of the orbit. 

2. Good for diseases or disorders of the eye; 
that treats snch maladies; that performs, or is 
used for, operations on the eye. 

1605 Timme Quersié. ut. 155 An excellent ophthalmick 
matter for the eyes. 31725 Bravtey Fam. Dict. s. v. Eye- 
water, A choice Ophthalmick Water to preserve the Eyes 
and Sight. 1830 Linotey Wat. Syst. Bot. 91 The seeds are 
considered .. as ophthalmic and cephalic. 1871 Hammonp 
Dis. Nerv. Syst. p. xiii, A competent ophthalmic surgeon. 

3. Affected with ophthalmia ; ophthalmious. 

1845 E. Waraurton Crese. § Cross 1. 144 An ugly ophthal. 
mic set .. drest in blue shirts and red caps. 1897 Westn:. 
Gaz, 25 Jan. 2/3 Ophthalmic, feeble-minded, ailing, and 
neglected children. 7 

B. 56, (absolute uses of the adj.) 

1. A medicine or remedy for diseases of the eye. 

1653 Cutrerren Pharnt. Londin. v. 306 Such Medicines 
as are appropriated to the Eyes. ..1 would have called them 
Ophthalmics had not the word been troublesom to the 
reading, 1693 Ste 'l’. P. Brounr Wat. /7ist. 292 The Liquor 
of Ants is commended by Schroder for a most Excellent 
Ophthalmick. «@ 1800 Cowrer in Hayley 27 (1809) II. 381 
One would Suppose that reading Ilomer were the best 
ophthalmic in the world. 1870 Tarmacr Crumbs Swept 
& 1a4 Heptice - ophthalmics. ° 

. The ophthalmic or orbital nerve. 

hla Cuamaers Cycl. s.v. Eye, The first branch of the 
fifth pair, called ophthalmicks. 1872 Humpney Afyology 
45 Soon after entering the orbit, the ophthalmic detaches 
a large branch which runs beneath the eye. 

Ophthalmionsg, a. [f. OraTuatw-a +-ous.] 
Affected with ophthalmla. - 

1859 W. H. Grrcory Zgyff 1. 12 Fellahs..with their 
blue-shifted veiled spouses and opbthalmious children. 

Ophtha:lmist. +vare. [i. Gr, dp@adpds cye + 
-Ist.] One versed in the structure and functions 
of the eye; an ophthalmologist. 

1696 J. Epwaros Denonstr, Exist, God u. 33 The fourth 
and last Membrane..though some Ophthalmists have talk'd 
ofa Fifth..is the Retina, 


OPHTHALMO.-. 


Ophthalmite (pfpe'lmait). (f Gr. opeadrpds 
eye +-1TE 1 2 band 3. 

+1, Adin. (See quot.) Oés. 

18x1 Pinkerton Fetra/. 11. 63 Miagite.. has by some 
been called Corsican granite, or Corsican granitel; and by 
others, from some resemblance to the eye, ocular granite, 
or, as it more properly may be expressed from the Greek, 
ophthalmite. .. It consists of concentric but irregular circles 
of white felspar and black siderite. . 

2. Zool. ‘The stalk on which the cye is borne 
in podophthalmous Crustacea; the ophthalmic 
peduncle, eye-stalk. 

ad Hoxtey Anat. fnv. Anint. vi, 305 The moveable 
stalks, which support the eyes, . .“ the ophthalmic peduncles’ 
or ‘ophthalmites’, 1887 Athenzum 4 June ie The 
assumption of antenniform charactersby the left ophthalmite. 

Ophthalmitic (pfpelmitik), a1 Path. [f 
OPATHALMIT-I8 + -J0.] (See quot.) 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ophthalmiticus, of or belonging 
to Ophthaimités; o hthalmitic, 

Ophthalmi‘tic, 2.2 Zool [f. OpntHaLmiTEe 
2+ -1¢.] Of or pertaining to an opbthalmitce or 
eye-stalk in Crustacea. 


| Ophthalmitis (pfpelmoitis). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. dp@adrpds eye + -1T18. (Gr, had dp6aApiris as 
epithet of Athena).] Inflammation of the eye, 
ophthalmia; sfec, inflammation involving all the 


| structures of the eye. 


1822-34 Good's Siudy Med. (ed. 4) 111. 177 Amongst the 
local complications are to be noticed cataract. .ophthalmitis, 
&c 1878 T. Bevanr Lact. Surg. 1. 385 Ophthalmitis is 
usually the result of injuries. 1892 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Ophthai- 
mitts, inflammation of all the structures of the eye. .. Also, 
the same as Ophthalmia, 

Ophthalmo- (pfpzeline), combining form of 
Gr, ép6adpds eye, used in various scientific terms; 
the more important are entered in their alpha- 
betical places as main words. — 

|| Ophtha:Imoblennorrhoa ‘Path, [mod.L.: see 
BLENNOREHEA ], discharge of mucus from the eyes. 
|| Ophtha:Imecarcino‘ma ath. [mod.L.: see 
Carcinoma], cancer of theeye. Ophtha-lmocele 
Path, (Gr. «ejdn lumonr, hernia], ‘ protrusion or 
excessive prominence of the eyeball’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892). Ophtha‘lmodiasti‘meter [DIASTIMETER], 
an instrument for adjusting the distance between 
two lenscs (as in a pair of spectacles) to that 
between the eyes, || Ophthalmodynia (-odi-nia) 
{Gr. d3¥vn pain], pain in the eyeball; neuralgia 
of the frontal nerve in the orbit (Craig, 1848). 
Ophthalmo-graphy [-craPHy], description of the 
eye. Ophthalmolith [Gr, Ai@os stone], a lacri- 
mal concretion (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ophtha-‘lmo- 
phore Zool. [Gr. -popos bearing], a specialized 
portion of the head in Gastropod molluscs, which 
bears an eye (e.g. the ‘ horn’ of a snail); an omma- 
tophore ; so Ophthalmo‘phorous a., eye-bearing, 
orpertaining toan ophthalmophore. ||}Ophthalmo'- 
phthisis Hath. (mod.L.: see Putuisis], ‘wasting 
or shrivelling of the eyeball’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ophtha‘lmopla:sty Surg. [Gr. sAaords fashioned ], 
‘the application of an artificial eye’ (cdid.). 
|Ophthalmople'gia Path. [mod.L., £ Gr. rAny7 
stroke], Ophtha‘lmoplegy, ‘paralysis of one or 
more of the muscles of the eye’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Ophthalmople'gic a. Ophtha'lmostat 
(Gr. orards standing], an instrument for holding 
the eyeball in a fixed position for an operation, 
Ophthalmo'tomy Aza‘. and Surg. [Gr. ropy 
cutting], the dissection, or the excision, of the eye 
(Dunglison Aled. Lex., 1842). Ophtha:lmotono- 
meter (Gr. rdévos stretching, tcnsion; pérpoy 
measure], an instrument for measuring the tension 
of the eyeball; so Ophtha:lmotono'metry, the 
measnrement of this. Ophtha‘lmotrope [Gr. 
tpémos turning], an instrument devised to measure 
the muscular shortening in strabismus; also an 
apparatus for rendering manifest ocular movements. 
Ophtha:lmotropo'meter, an instrument for 
incasuring the lateral movements of the cyc. 

Other compounds, given in the medical dictionaries, in 
which ofhtha/mo- ‘of' or ‘for the eyc’, ‘eye-’, is prefixed 
to known words, are ophtha*lmoadynamo'meter, -melano'sis 
«microscope, -uiyo tomy, nosology, paralysis, phlebo tony, 
sas, -therapew tics, -the'rapy, - a 

1842 Duncuison fed. Lex., *Ophthalmoplennorrhea. 
1846 Day tr. Stuon’s Anim. Chem. 11. e “mucus 
in ophthalmoblenndrrheea .. is of a deep yellow colour. 
1842 Dunouison, *Ophthalno-carcinoma, ,. *“Ophthaltmo- 
cele. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., * Opith ntodiastinteter, 
an instrument contrived by Landsberg, a Hanoverian 
optician, .. for adjusting the optical axes of lenses to the 
axis of vision. 1713 Dexnam Phys. Theol. (1727) 87 note, 
That accurate Surveyor of the Eye, Dr. Briggs, whose 
*Ophthalmography 1 have met with since penning this 
part of my Survey. [W. Briccs; Ophthalmographia, sive 


Oculi, ejusque Partium descriptio anatomica, 1676.] 1853 
Duncuson Aled. Lex., *Ophthalmophthisis, 1842 lbid, 
*Ophthalmoplegia, 1848 Craic, *Ophkthalmoplegy. 1875 


Il. Watton Drs. Eye 185 Paralysis of the orbital muscle, 
ophthalmoplegia. 1899 A//butt’s Syst, Afed. V1. 893 In the 
etiology of chronic ophthalmoplegia. dr, VII. 380 Ac« 
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companied by *ophthalmoptegic praptoms. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. Aa *ophthalmostate. 1876 Ca/al, Sci. Alp. 
S. Kens, 552 “Ophthalmotropometer. An apparatus for 
determining the movements tu right and left of each eye. 

Ophthalmolosgie, 2. rare. [f. as next + -1¢.] 
Of or belonging to ophthalmology. 

3846 in Worcester; and in later Dicts. a 

Ophthalmological (pfpxlmelg-dzikal), a. 
[£ as OpuTHaLMoLocy + -I0 + -AL.] Belonging 
to or dealing with oder Ah 

1839-47 Topp Cyc/, Anat, II]. 85/1 In their ophthalmo- 
togical works. 1873 (tite) Report of the eee mological 
Congress, 1891 Padi Mall G. 3: Aug. 1/3 A test..which is 
absolutely unimpeachable if carried out by an ophthalmo- 
logical expert. . ; 

lience Ophthalmolo‘gically dv., in relation to 
ophthalmology. 

se tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 233 Engorgement 
of the optic papilla, ophthalmologically..important, 

Ophthalmology (¢fpelmglédzi). [f, Oru- 
THALMO- + -LOGY.] ‘The scientific study of the 
eye; that branch of science which treats of the 
structure, functions, and affections of the eye. 

1842 in Dunctison Med. Lex, 1865 Pall Mail G. 30 Nov. 

It is proposed to establish a chair of ophthalmology in 
the medical faculty of Paris, 188: Nalwre XXIV. 3409/1 
Modern ophthalmology has scarcely a single point of simi- 
larity with that of the last century. ‘ 

Hence Ophthalmologist, one versed in ophthal- 
mology. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 166 No ophthalmo- 
logist .. has paid so much attention to this subject as 
Professor Beer. rg00 Lain. Kev. Oct. 393 Von Graefe, the 

eat ophthalmologist, first surveyed the fundus of the living 

uman eye, 

Ophthalmometer (pfpxlmg'm/te:). [f. Oru- 
THALMO- + -METER.] &. See quot. 1842. b. An 
instrament devised by Helmholtz for measuring the 
curvatures of the (living) eye by means of images 
reflected in it. 

1842 Duncttson Jed. Lex., Ophihatmometer,. .Aninstru- 
ment of the nature of compasses, invented by F. Petit, for 
measuring the capacity of the. .chambers of the eye in ana. 
tomical experiments, 1864 tr. Doaders’ Anom. Accomniod. 


Eye 17 Helmholtz constructed a peculiar instrument, called | 
by him the ophthalmometer for the purpose of determining | 
the 


magnitude of the reflected images. 1895 Dasly News 
a7 Feb. 6/5 Before Helmholz's inventions of the ophthalmo- 
scope and the ophthalmometer, ‘no one had ever seen a 
living retina at its task '. A 

So Ophthalmome‘trio a., relating to measure- 
ment of the eye; Ophthalmometry, measure- 
ment of the eye. 

1899 Daily News 23 Feb. 5/1 The ‘ Dioptric and Ophthal. 
mometric Review’. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 407 The 
startling and unexpected results of ophthatmometry. 

Ophthalmophore, -plegy: sce OPHTHALMO-, 

Ophthalmoscope (pfpx'lmoskoup), sé. [6 
OPHTIIALMO- + Gr. -oxowos viewing, viewer, sec 
-score.] An instrument for inspecting the interior 
of the eye, esp. the retina. 

1857 Dunglison's Med. Lex.656 An ophthalmoscope. .has 
been invented, which by reflecting the light on the retina 
enahtes the condition of the interior of the eye to 
appreciated. r Branve & Cox Diet. Sei. etc. [The] 
ophthalmoscope..invented by Helmholtz in 1851, for the 
examination of the interior of the living eye. 1878 ‘T. 
Brvant Pract. Surg. 1.293 The ophthalmoscope since its 
introduction has undergone innumerable modifications, both 
in pein and detail. . ; 

Hence Ophtha‘lmoscope v. i7/7., to inspect the 
eye by means of the ophthalmoscope; Ophthalmo- 
scopic, -sco'pical, adjs., of or pertaining to 
the ophthalmoscope or its use ; Ophthalmosco'pi- 
cally adv., by means of ophthalmoscopy. 

1857 in Mayne £-rfos. Lex. 820/2 Ophthalmoscopic. 1861 
Bumstean Ven, Dis. (1879) 719 A, gummy tumor of the 
ciliary body, which ophthalmoscopically .. was _scen and 
taken by others for a sarcoma. 1871 Hammono Dis. Vero. 
Sysi. p. xiii, Ophthalmoscopic examinations require the 
observer to possess a very thorough acquaintance with the 
anatomy of the eye, and also with the science of optics. 
1879 J..H. Jackson Ofhthalmoscope 3 Extremely abnormal 
ophthalmoscopical appearances may exist when sight is good, 

Ophthalmoscopy (¢fpalmg'sképi). 
prec. + Gr. -oxoma looking, viewing.] 
_1, A branch of physiognomy, by which character 
is inferred from the appearance of the eyes. ? Oés. 

{1727-42 Cuamners Cycé, Ophthalmoscopia, that branch 
of piysieenony which Considers a person's eyes, and looks; 
to uce thence the knowledge of his temperament, humour, 
and manners.) 1730-6 Baitzy (folio), Ophthaimoscopy. 
3828 in Werster; and in later Dicts. 

2. Inspection of the interior of the eye; the use 
of the ophthalmoscope. - 

1864 NV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. 240 Atlas of ophthalmo- 
scopy. 1866 A. Faint Princ. ATed. (1880) 104 Works which 
treat .. ofophthalmoscopy. 1 Alléutt's Syst. Med. V1. 
760 Vhe chapter on medical ophthalmoscopy. . 

Hence Ophthalmoscopist (-g'skdpist), one skilled 
in ophthalmoscopy. 

1866 A. Fur Princ. Afed. (1880) 104 The student ot 
practitioner who desires to becomea skilful ophthalmoscopist. 

Ophthalmostat, -trope: see OPHTHALMO-. 

Ophthalmy (efpxlmi). Now rare or Obs. 
Forms: 6 optatmie, ophthalmye, 7 ophthalmie, 
y-9 ophthalmy. [a. F. ofhfadmie (Oresme 14th c. 
oblalmie), ad. L. ophthainia.] = OPUTHALMIA. 


[f. as 
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1543 Taanexon Vigo's Chirurg. 51 h/t An optalmie 
caused of grosse matter. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. 
Chirnrg. 32 b/2 Agaynst payne in the heade, .. ophthalmye 
and payne inthe tecth. r6go Taare Comet. Dest. xxviii. 
28 God, we trust, will,..cure them of this spiritual ophthalmy 
and phrensic. 1755 Watt in Pht Trans. XLS 466 Ile 

ad a scrophulous eri ebay in each eye. 1865 English- 
man's Slag. Aug. 145 He had .. suffered from an obstinate 
ophthalmy of both eyes. 


Opiammone (0 pijimén). Chem. [f. Orr(an- 
+Aumonia.] An amide of opianic acid Cykl,, 
NO,, obtained by evaporating a solution of opianic 
acid in ammonia, 

3845 Penny Cycl. Suppl V. 348 Opiammon. 1866-77 Warrs 


Dict. Chet, 1V. 207 Opiammone is a pale yellow crystalline 
powder, 
Opiane. [f. Opt-usr + -ave as var. of -ine.] 


Anobsolete synonym of narcotine. Hence numerous 
chemical terms in opian-: 

Opianate (duplinc't), a salt of opianicacid. Opi- 
anic (dupijeerni } a., formed from narcotine; as in 
Opianic acid (Cyol1,90,), crystallizing in thin 
colourless prisms of bitter taste, produced, to- 
gether with cotarnine, by the oxidatlon of narcotine; 
Opianic ether (C\yHy.C, 5.05) aera in 
inodorons brilliant white needles of bitter taste. 
O-pianine, a base resembling narcotine, and not 
certainly distinct from it. Opia‘no-, comb. form of 
opianic, as in opiano-sulphurous acid, an acid de- 
rived from opianic and snlpharous acid, forming 
a transparent crystalline mass. O-pianyl C,,FI,O,, 
the radical of opianic acid and its derivatives. 

184a Dunciison Med. Lex., Opiane, Narcotine. 1845 
Penny Cycl. Suppt. 1. 348 Opianate of ammonia, /dfd., 
Opianic acid, 1857 Mitten Elen. Chem. 11. 277 Opianine 
has hitherto only een found in Egyptian opium, and has 
been hut imperfectly examined, did. 284 The opiany! 
yields ele and hemipinic acids. 7 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 206 Opianates, * 1873 — Fownes’ Chent, (ed. 11) 
739 Opianic Acid is a monobasic acid. 

Opiate (#pizt), 2. and sb, Also 7-8 opiat. 
[ad. med.L. opsdt-zs, -sem, pa. pple. of *opiare: see 
next.] 

_ A. adj, Made with or containing opium; hence, 
inducing sleep; narcotic, soporiferons. 

1543, TRANERON Vigo's Chirurg. vu1. xviii. 215 Opiate 
medicines swage payn, howbeie it is onely after the maner 
of palliation. 1§79-80 Noatu Piutarch (1676) 800 They 
gave Dionysius the elder..a strong Opiat-drink to cast him 
inasleep, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 903 And for the particular 
ingredients..it is like they are opiate, and soporiferous, 
1667 Minton #. ZL. x1. 133 Charm'd with Arcadian Pipe, 
the Pastoral Reed Of Hermes, or his opiate Rod. 1732 
Arautunot Rules of Die? 267 Such things as are endued 
with an caste Quality. 1887 Bowen Virg. <Encid vi. 420 
Morsels..of meal, and of honeyed opiate cakes. 

b. fig. Inducing drowsiness or inaction. 

2.1626 Br, ANDREWES Ser. (1856) I. 321 Havea little opiate 
divinity ministered to our souls. 1754 H. Wacpoce Let. 
(1846) IIL. 56 Even in France the squabbles of the parliament 
and clergy are under the same opiate influence. a 1845 Hooo 
To Sylv. Urban vi, Confessions dozing from an opiate pen. 

B. sé. Any medicine containing opium and 
having the quality of inducing sleep; a narcotic. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus i. ii, More comforting Than all 
your opiates, juleps, apozems. 1674 R. Goorrey fn. § Ad. 


OPIMIAN. 


1678 Cuoworsit fuiel?. Syst. tv. 795 Soporated with the 
dull steams and oplanel vapours of this gross body. 1684 
tr, Bonet's Alerc. Compit, xix. 749 Concerning the RS ht use 
of Opiatick P' “ye 1882 O'Donovan Aferv Oasis ik 
xxvi. 455 To combat the terrific opiatic reaction. 

B. sé. An opiatic agent; = Opiaty B. rare, 
ee. Girittan in Yait's Mag. XIV. 768 Either a lulling, 
soothing opiatic, or a rousing and stimulating gratification, 
t+ O-piative, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. opiat-, 
ppl. — of ofidre to OPIATE +-IVE.] =Ortate A. 

1674 R. Goprrey Injuries & Ab, Physic t91 An Opiati 
Methane. -that has not so bad and a preg 
by far better corrected than the Laudanum. 

+O'pie. 04s. Also opy(e, opi. 
(see Oprus).] Opinm; an opiate. 
Slyperninestra, The 


[f. L. ofé-am 


€1385 Cnaucer Z. G, WV. 2670 
narcotykis & opijs {v.r7. opies, aptes, epies] ben so stronge. 
€ 3386 —- Knt.'s 7.614 A Clarree maad of a certeyn wyn Of 
Nercotikes and Opie (v.97. opy, opye] of Thebes fyn. 
¢ 1420 Pailad. on Hus. w. 143 Her seede yf me reclyne In 
baume, or narde, or opi (Z. opio] daies thre. 

+Opier. Os. [a. obs. F. opier, ‘the Ople, 
water Elder, Dwarfe plane, Whitten tree’ (Cotgr.); 
mod. F, odie; app. related to L. Lice It. appro, 
but of obscure formation.] The Guelder Rose or 
Water Elder (Viburtzm Opulus): cf. OPLE. 

1648 Turner Nawes of Herbes (1881) 57 Opulus is a tree.. 
called in frenche as Gesnere sayeth opier, and so maye it be 
also called in englishe ty! we fyode a better name. [1578 
Lrte Dodoens v1. \xxii. 752, I think this not to be the right 
Ofulus; but the very tree whiche we cal Witche, and 
Witche Hassel: in Frenche Ofier...Reado more of Opier 
in the LXXX Chapter of this booke. /érd. Ixxx. 760 Of 
Marris Elder, Ople, or Dwarffe Plane tree... la Frenche 
Obtere, or Opiere... This is not Opulus as some do thinke.] 

+ Opiet. Oés. App. an error for prec. 

1601 Hoicanp Pliny I. 512 The Opiets or Wich-Harels 
are sown of seed after the same maneras Elme. dd. 11. 
205 Touching the tree (in manner of an Opiet or Poplar) 


called Rumbotinus. 

+Opi‘ferous, a. Obs. rare-°, [f. L. opifer 
help-bringing, f. of-eut help + -fer: see -FEROUS.] 

1656 Biount Glossogy., i which aids or helps, 
succoring. Heace in Phillips, Bailey, and some mod. Dicts. 

+Opifex. Oés. [a. L. oftfex (opific-em), f. 
root op- of opus work + -fex, ~fic-, doer, f. fac-cre to 
do.J A worker, maker, framer, fabricator. 

ae Butwer Pathomyot, Pref. 1x The Soule only is the 
Opitex of all the movings of the Muscles. 1678 Cupwortn 
Intell, Syst. 1. iv. $15. 273 The Opifex of the World, the 
Fountain of Good, 

+Opifice. Obs. [ad. L. opifict-wm a working, 
f. as prec. + -ficiunt doing, making. Cf. OF. 
eifice 16th c., optfisse (13th c. in Godef.).] The 

oing or making of a work; construction, work- 
manship; coucr. a fabric, a work. 

1616 R. C. Times Whistle 1. 104 Look on the heavens... 


| Jook, Lsay, Doth not their goodly opifice display A power 


Paysic 195 Ynstances..of such who with Opiates slept to _ 


Death. 1742 Vounc Né. TA, vt. 67 A pillow, which, like 
opiates ill-prepar'd, Intoxicates, but not composes. | 1828 
Scotr # Af, Perth xvii, Compelled to sleep in spite of 
racking bodily pains, by the administration of a strong 
opiate, 1887 Fexn Jaster Cerent, ii, The old woman took 
her opiate every night. ; 

b. fg. Anything that canses drowsiness or 
inaction, or that dulls or quiets the feelings. 

1641 Mitton Amimady. ii, Wks. (1851) 209 1f men should 
ever bee thumming the drone of one plaine Song, it would 
bee a dull Opiat to the most wakefull attention. 1751 Joun- 
son Rambler No. 17 P 3, He] began to lut! my conscience 
with the opiates of irreligion. 1866 Geo. Extor #. Holt i, 
Mrs, Transome.. found the opiate for her discontent in the 
exertion of her will about smaller things. oA 

ae. (ou'pie't), v. [app. £ a med.L, *opiare 
to form or treat with Orrum, It. offiare (Florio).] 

1. ¢rans. To stupefy or put to sleep by means of 
opium ; to narcotize. 

16rr FLonio, Opfiare, to oppiate, to stupefie the senses. 
1659 Vorrtano, Aliopfiare, to opiate, to bring og by 
art by drugs..as with Opium. 1668 in 7th Rep. (dist. MSS. 
Ci oni. 486( He opiated the mother and daughter and then 
ravished the daughter. 1717 Fenton £f. fo Lambard 
Poems 209 Tho' no lethargick fumes the brain invest, And 
opiate all her active pow’rs to rest. a7 

b. fig. To dull the sense or sensibility of. 

1762 Gotpso. Cit. I.c. (ciii.] II. 153 We..in that pleasing 
expectation opiate every calamity. 1764 — f/ist. Eng. in 
Lett. (1772) 1. 190 Happy in his natural imbecility, which 
seemed to opiate all ae afflictions. 1800 Soutney in C. 
Southey Lee I]. 72 One who can let his feelings remain 
awake, and opiate his reason. . . i . 

2. To mix or impregnate with opium. Chiefly in 
Opiated A7/. a. 

16rx Fiozio, Ad/oppidto vfno, wine opiated. 1683 Kexnetr 
tr. Erasm. on Folty Pref. Verses, The opiated milk glews 
up the brain. 1857 D. Macsuiran Avert. viii. (1882) 299 The 
wees was. . treate: with opiated caustic. = 

Opiatic (dupijze'tik), a. (s6.) [f. med.L. aftdt- 
unt + 1c.) OF or pertaining to opiates or their 
use; of the nature of or resembling an opiate. 


, 84 If you respect either Artificers or 


‘bove Nature? 1635 Getiiarano Variation Magn. Needle 
20 Thisadmirable opifice of God or frame of the world. 657 
Tomutnson Renon’s Disp. 393° Bees.. suppeditate bot 
aliments and medicaments to man by their own opifice. 
1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1v. 302 God so manifestes himself 
in the whole opifice of the Universe. 


+Opirficer. Oss. [f. L. opizexr, opificem + 
Engl. snffix -En: cf. artificer, officer.] One who 
makes or constructs a work; a maker, framer, 


fabricator; 2 workman. 
1548 Fosrest Pleas. Poesye xviii. 57 The highe Opificer send- 
ethe not his giftes too wone pertycularlye. 1660 Char, /taly 
Daificers: all Nations 
have been benefited thereby. r692 Bentiey Soyle Lect. ii.6 
Considering the infinite distance betwixt the poor morta 
Artist, and the Almighty Opificer. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
If]. xxiv. P 2 So many play-wrights, and opificers of chit- 
chat have ever since been workiog upon..my uncle Toby's 
pattern. 5 
Opignorate, Opilate, etc.: sce OFr-. 
Opiism (srpijiz’m). [f, Ori-vm+-18M.] The 
intoxication induced by taking opium; the habit 
of taking opium as an intoxicant or stimulant. So 
O'piize v. ¢razs., to affect or intoxicate with oplum. 
1889 Leisure Hour 438 Experience had tanght him to know 
all the stages of the opiised state. /d/d, 440 Unmistakable 
tokens of the torpor He oplism. rf Westm. Gas, 23 July 
3/2 A very short time suffices for the establishment of 
opiism ". 4 
+Opi-me, a. Ods. [ad. L. opim-us rich, samp- 
tnons, ete. Cf. F. opime (1762 in Dict. Acad.), It. 
Sp. ofimo.] Rich, abundant, sumptuons, splendid. 
1533 BEttexDEN Livy iv. (1822) 439 Na oc muy be 
callit opime, bot onelie thay quhilkts ar takin be ane uke 
fra ane uthir. 1664 H. Moze Afyst. Hae ae Those great 
and opime ’referments and Dignities whi thy ambitious 
and worldly minde so longingly hankersafter. 1681 — Exp. 
Dan. vi. 183 He had taken the more easie and opime places. 
1694 Motreux Xadelaés v. (1737) 232 Th’ Opime you'd 
linquish for the Macerated. 4 
Antiq. [ad. 


Opimian (opimian), a. (sb.) Kom. Ant 
L. Opimidn-us of or belonging to Opimins.] In 
Opimian wine (L. vinum Opimiduuns), oF absol. 
Opimian, a very celebrated ancient Roman wine 
of the vintage of A.U.C. 633, whben Opimius was 
om Pliny 1 That there were wine 
1 tH, Pe ty 

2 Othe. ae plaine sree good proofe of 

wine, 1863 Suimcev in Fraser's Mag. F 
for light will not be silenced, though 


. 


yeared Opimian before the shrine of Apol jo. 


OPIMOUS 


+Opi-mous a. Obs. vare-°, = OPIME. 

1656 Buouxt Glossogr., Opinous, fat, gross, in good liking 
or plight; rich, plentiful. ig Wh. 

Opinable (epeinab'l, tp:pinib’l), 2. Now 
rare or Obs. bal L. opindbil-is, {. opindri to 
OPINE: see-BLE. Cf. F. ofinadie (15 .. in Godef.).] 

+1. That is a mattcr of opinion; not certain, 
disputable, conjectural. Oés. 

1456 Paston Lett. 1. 369 My Lord Bedford wylle was made 
yn so bryeff and generall termys.. but all wey new to con- 
strew and oppynable. 1472 Rirtey Comp. Atch, Ep. iii. in 
Ashm, (1652) 11t This Scyence isnot opinable, But very true 
hy Raymond and others determynate. c1530 Remedic of 
Loue 62 The matter is doubtfull and opinable To a certain 
you 1 woll my self enable. 1546 Con/ut. Nickolas Shaxton 
Ciij b, Opinable matters and disputable, 

2. That is the object of opinion; capable of 
heing opined or held as an opinion. ~ 

1603 Ho.tano Plxtarch's Alor. 1117 How .. he should 
admit and leave unto us sense and opinion, and not withall 
allow that which is sensible and create a man is not able 
to shew. 1678 Cuowoatn /ate/l. Syst. 1 iv. § 36. 571, Not 
properly knowable, but opinable only or the object of opinion. 

Tience Opinabi’lity (Bailey 1721), Opimably 
adv, (In quot. opiniadly). , 

1658 in Hartlib Ref Comtmw. Bees 31, 1 speak not opini- 
ably, but what I know, and that experimentally. . 

Opinant (p'pinint). rare". [a. F. opinant 
‘celui qui opine’, pr. pple. of ofzwer to OPINE, 
used subst.] One who opines or forms an opinion. 

1860 Tuacksray Round. Pap., Late Great Victortes, The 
opinions differ pretty much according to the nature of the 
opinanes. 

t Opinate, «. Os. 
of opindr? to OPINE.] 

1, Opined, supposed. 

cxrgso tr. De Imitatione i li. 123 Pi copiose mercy is 
better to me for getinge of indulgence, ban myn opinate 
riztwesnes, for defending of myn hid conscience. 

2. Obstinate in opinion; opinionated. 

1491 Caxton Vrtas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 265 b/1 He 
had condescended to make it to that other whiche was 
opynate [#.¢. as said ante, ‘ obstynate in an ee opynyon ‘), 

+ O':pinate, v. Ods. rare. [f ppl. stem of L. 
opinadrt (also ofindre) to be of opinion, think.] 
intr. To give an opinion; to pronounce a formal 
or authoritative opinion; = OPINE I. 

1615 W. B. True School War 55 There is not a matter of 
State in which..they haue not opinated and decreed. 


+ O-pinated, Af/. 2. Obs. rare. [f. OptnaTE a. 
or ¥.+-ED.] Having a (specified) opinion; fo be 
opinated = to be of opinion. 

1610 MarkHam Afasterp. u. clix. 467 Wee are strongly 


opinated, that [it] doth make the horses chine or backe a 
great deale the stronger. 

t+ Opina‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. ofination-em, n. 
of action from ofindr? to OPINE: cf. obs. F. opina- 
tion (1580-95 in Montaigne).] The action of opining 
or forming an opinion, supposition; the mental 
result of this, an opinion, a supposition. 

1611 Cotcr., Opsimation, an opination, opining, opinion- 
delivering. 1656 Stantey fist. Philos, v. (1701) 216/2 
Errour, temerity, ignorance, opination, suspicion, aad .. 
whatsoever is not of firm and constant assent. 1687 Rycaut 
Knolles’ list. Turks \1.258 The occasion of this..caused 
inany roving guesses and opinations of the reasons of it. 

t+ Opi-native, 2. (sb.) Oés. Also 6 -itive, 
-ytyve. [ad. late and med. L. opindtiv-us (Pris- 
cian 6th c.), f. L. opiva-, ppl. stem: see -IvE. 
Perh. immed. a. obs. F. opinatif, -tve (Oresme 
14th c.); ef. It. opinativo (Florio 1598).] 

1. Stiff in opinion; adhering obstinately to one's 
own opinion; opinionative. 

1530 TinDaLe Answ, Afore mt. xiii, Wks. (Parker Soc.) IIL. 
15g They rail on him. .aad call him opinative, self-miaded, 
and obstinate. 1550 J. Cone Eng. & Fr. Heralds v. (1877) 
& The Frenchemen..be opynatyfe, thynkyng Fraunce to 

e of more greater valure than any other realme. 162 
Burton Avat. Sfel, u. iii. vu, Se truth. Be not opina- 
tine, maintaine ao factions. 1 tr, Amyraidus Treat. 
conc, Reig. m. iv. 37a There is no Jew so opinative, as to 
account them proper for the government of all sorts of 
Nations ia all Ages. 

2. Of or belonging to opinion ; of the nature of, 
or exptessing, opinion ; conjectural, not certain. 

1588 J. Haavey Disc, Probé. 16 A probable surmize, and 
opmnitiue collection. 1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. Pref. 25 

he coniecturall and opinative ghesses of some. 1610 
Heatey Si, Aug. Citie of God v. xix. (1620) 214 He that 
contemneth their opinative praise contemneth also with it 
their vnaduised suspect. 1656 Stantey /Jis/. Philos, v. 
(1701) 162/1 All this part of things, they called Opinative: 
Science they affirmed to be no where hut in the Reasons and 
Notions of Mind, 1816-30 Bentoam Offic. Api. Maximized, 
Extract Const. Code (1830) 6 Judicially augmented will 
natural honour be by two conajunct and correspondent 
appropriate judicial decrees; the first opinative, the other 
imperative. 1829 — Justice $ Cod. Petit. 181 Opinative 
[functions], exercised hy declaration made of opinion. 

B. sd. An opinionated person. 

1639 Daun. or Hawtu. Speech of Author's Wks, (1711) 
219 Such men..prove themselves to be altogether seditious 
and factious, malicious opinatives. 


+ Opinatively, adv. Obs. [f prec. + -LY 2] 
In an ‘ opinative’ manner, in the way of opinion; 
with obstinate adherence to opinion. 


, 1533 More Apology xlviii. Wks. 925/1 He wyll not holde 
it opinatiuely, and therefore yet agayne it may be no heresie. 


[ad. L. opinat-us pa. pple. 


Cee 
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1536 Theoleg. Tracts, Hen, VII 1. 'f. 213 (P. R. 0.) To 
stonde in it opynytyuely it is heresie agenst scripture. 
1630 Lennaap tr. Charron's Wisd. i. iii. feo} 359 If Vices 

ather not strength, and men grow not opinatively obstinate 
Ia them. | 1696 [see Ortnaroa). 

+O-pinator. Ods.  [a. L. ofinaior, agent-n. 
from opfindri to OPINE.] One who opines or holds 
an opinion; a lhinker; a theorist. 

1626 Laub HWéks. (2842) I. x43 If they had not been 
opinators. .that God could never have maintained His cause 
against them. a 1641 Br. Mounracu Acés & Alon. (1642) 228 
Banded up and downe, by different Opinators many wayes. 
1663 Brain Axtodiog. vi. (1848) 86 Mr, Freeman, a strong 
opiaator. 1696 Lorimen Goodwin's Disc. iv, 10, 1 will. .oaly 
ask him..Whether he holds that God is an Opinator, that 
he hath an Opinion of things, and knows them opinatively? 

Opine (epein), v. [ad. L. opin-ari (also -are) 
to be of opinion, think, judge; cf. F. ofzner, in 
5th c. ofpiner (Littré), It. opevare (Florio 1598).] 

. indy, or with 007. c/.: To express an opinion; 
to say that one thinks (so and so), 

1598 Datuxcton Afeth. Trav, M ijb, Where hee opineth 
of the maner of seruice, he sayth: of Archers, the English 
are the flower. 1609 Hotrann Aste. Afarcell, 53 Some 
opined, That they must goe by Arborosa. 1638 Le Gis tre 

ars Argenis 209, I cannot tell who they are against 
whom I haue opined. 1633 Earn Mancn. Ad Mondo (1636) 
i opining, that some one is to be chosen. 1797 J. 

AWRENCE in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 215 The aaswerer.. 
opines that the old enmity and rivalship subsisting between 

‘ance and this Sunny ae beneficial to both, 1838 
Dickens Nich, Nick. vii, Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and 
opined that it was high time to go to bed. 1884 Athenains 
6 Dec. 725/3 Without pain, he opines, there would be no 
gratitude to God, no pity towards man. 

b. ¢5f. To express or prononnce a formal or 
authoritative opinion; to give one’s opinion in 
conncil, etc. Now rare. 

1§8t SAVE Tacitus, Hist. 1. xxvii. (1591) 106 Once by 
fortane Heluidius Priscus Pretor elect had opined against 
a matter which Vitellius affected. 1589 Putrennam ng, 
Poesé¢ ut, ii, (Arb.) 154 In all deliberations of importance 
where counsellours are allowed freely to opyne and shew 
their conceits. 1600 Hottano Livy xiv. 1237 Cornelius 
Nasica opined and said, That hee saw as yet no inst and 
sufficient cause of warre. 1744 Armstaonc Preserv. Health 
(1809) 3 Thus the Coan sage opin'd. 1846 Mrs. Goaz 
Eng. Char. (1852) 45 The, stahility of the administra- 
tion is opined upon, according to the indications of the 
barometer of that variable atmosphere, the breath of Kings. 
1866 Faren Regency of Anne of Austria 1. i. 31 [They] 
all opined for the Regency. 1891 Law Times XCI. 2a4/t 
Tord Coleridge opined that even brokers and dealers are 
not exempt from the general regulations imposed by the Ten 
oneattnentel A 3 . 

2. To form a judgement on grounds insufficient 
for positive proof; to hold an opinion, or to hold 
as one’s opinion; lo think, suppose. a. ¢vans. 


(usually with 047. cZ.). 

16r1r Beaum. & Fr. PAtlaster 1 i, And from you..do I 
Opine myself most happy. 1654 H. L’Estaance Chas. J 
(1655) 133 Mea were left at liberty to opine what they 
pleased. 1694 Motreux Radeéais v. (1737) 232 Opiniag to 
revise a Structure new. @1711 Ken “ymnarium Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IT. 95 Both the same thing opine, Both have the 
same ea 1865 Trottore Belton Fst. ix. 99 The clergy- 
man would opine that he was simply a reprobate. 1871 
Ruskin Fors Clay. vi. 4 You fancy, doubtless, that I write 
my ‘opinions'—..You are much mistaken. When I only 
opine things, I hold my tongue; and work till I more than 
opine—until I know them, 

b. ¢utr. - 

1656 (?7J. Senceant] tr. 7. White's Peripat. Inst. 106 
They, whose brain is of a thia, and hot constitution, ..opine 
rashly and changeably. 1676 G. Towrason Decalogue 302 
We acai. -choose to opine with them, 1881 M. Parson 
in Academy 12 Feb, 110 You may opine upon everything 
under the sun, : 

Opiner (ep2inez). Also 7 -or. [f. OPINE v. 
+ -ER, =F. oftneur.] One who opines; one 


who holds or expresses an opinion. 

1611 Cotcr., Opfineur, an opinor, one that delivers his 
opinion. 41658 GauLk A/agastrom. 115 The opinors or 
opinionists (old and new) each of them contending. 1656 

rtf. Handsom. 157 Others who are weak and wilfull 
opiners, but not just arbitraters. 1736 Disc. Witchcraft 42 
A probable Argument that they were the first Opiners of 
Demons. 1881 Oracle No. 133. 324/3 An opinion—presum- 
ing the opiner is not a fool—is a coin with a current value. 

+ Opinial, a. Obs. rare. [f. stem ofini- (see 
OPINIATE @.) + -AL.] = OPINIONAL, 

€1450 Pecock Treat, Rule Faith (1688) 3 There ben two 
maners of feith: oon is opinial feith... Another feith is 
sciencial feith. _ ‘ 

Opiniaster, -astre, -ty: sec OPINIATRE, -TY. 

ft. Opinia'strous, 2. Os. rarem',  [f. F. 
opiniastre (see OPINIATRE) +-oUS.] Opinionated ; 
= OPINIATRE a. 

1645 MiLTon Colast. Wks. (1847) 222/a The Laws of Eng- 
land, wherof you have iatruded to be an opiniastrous 
subadvocate, and are bound todefendthem. 

t+ Opiniate, ¢. and sd. Oés. [In this and the 
following words to Ofiniatry, the stem opinz- 
appears either to be shortened from L,. ofivio, 
OriNion, or due to the influence of that word upon 
opin- in opinaie, opinative, etc.; they are not con- 
fined to Eng., for opint-ato, opiniativo occur in It. 
(Florio), ofznt-atico in Sp. (Minshen), opiniatif, 
ofini-dtre in Fr. etc.; but Eng. has more of them. 
They have mostly parallel forms in of7rion- and 
opin-+ see opinial, opinional; with opiniate, cf. 


OPINIATRE. 


opinate, opinionate.| a. adj, = OPINIATED 3. 
b. sé. Au opiniated person. 

1597 J. Parne Royal Exch. 7 Sory to behoulde suche 
blynd opiniates so farr to outrun very many professors. 

Hence t Opi-niately acv.; + Opi‘niateness. 

1645 City Alarum 18 Must the free horse alwayes be 
spurgalled, and the dull Asse favoured in bis opiniatness? 
1647 Sectary Dissected 27 Contumacie, obstinate opiniat- 
nesse, sedition, pertinacity in speaking evill of dignities. 
1658 T. Wate Cont. Trtes aa lt makes the knowing 
more learnedly ignorant, and the ignorant more opiniately 
knowing, 

tOpiniate, v. Ods. [Cf opiniate adj., and 
the vbs. opinaie, opintonate. 

1, ‘vans, To hold as an opinion, or to hold an 
opinion concerning; to suppose, think, opine. 

1624 HEvwoop Gunaik. 1. 25 These Goddesses ...as they 
are opiniated, have the gévernment of children in their 
infancie. 1656 BRAMHALL Refiic. 1, 10 This present age .. 
doth not know what it self beleeveth, or rather opiniateth. 

2. To fix (a person) in an opinion; 7éf. to 
adhere obstinately to an opinion. (Cf. OF. 
Sopinionner.) 

1603 Fioaio Alontaigne 1. xiv. (1632) 24 Men are punished 
by too-much opiniatiag themselves in a place without reason. 

3. To pronounce an opinion upon. 

ay - WarroLe Alem. Geo. [1 (1845) Ll. vii. 138 
Rose Fuller said he would not opiniate the point, but de- 
clared he was against the precedent, 

Opiniated (pi'nijettéd), p/.a. [f. as OPINIATE 
a.+-ED. Cf. ofinaied and opinionated.) 

+1. Holding the opinion; of opinion (¢ha/...). 

1610 Mankuam AZasterp, 1. \xxiii. 132, 1 am. confidently 
opiniated, that bots are ener bred in the stomacke. rari 

+2. Having a conceited opinion of; thinking 
much of, Obs. 

1589 Late Voy, Sp. & Port. (1881) 47 1t may be you will 
thinke me..too much opiniated of the Yoiage, or conceited 
of the commanders. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11, xii, Not being 
able to put the old Maa out of his Talk, of which he was 
very Glare or conceited. - 

3. Obstinately attached to one’s own opinion; 
opinionated. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 29 Whosoever ys so styfil 
opiniated as so stande in there owne conceite. 1627 Sia S. 
D'Ewes rnd. (1783) 63 He being proud and self-opiniated, 
tooke his owne way. 1740 Weszey /Vés, (1872) I. 294 
Positive and opiniated to the last degree. Te, Mrs. M. 
Roatxson Angelina 1. 109 A vain opiniated idiot. 1870 
Disaaeu Lothair xiii. 56 The gardener, like all head- 
gardeners, was opiniated. 

Hence Opiniatedly adv. 

1651 Honaes Gout. & Soc. Author's Pref., [1] Would rather 
chuse to brooke with patience some inconveniences. .then 
selfe opiniatedly disturb the quiet of the publique, 

Opiniater : see OPINIATRE, 

Opiniative (piniztiv), 2 Now rare. [In 
obs. F. ofiniaitf, -ive (15th c. in Godef.); also It. 
opiniativo (in Florio 1598). See OPINIATE 2.] 

1. = OPINATIVE 1, OPINIONATIVE 2, 

1574 Hetirowes Gueuara’s Fam, Ep. (1584) 371 Ye are 
too too much obstinate, and in the maner_of disputation 
extremely opiniative. 16a1 Be, Mountacu Diatridz 416 It 
maketh men idle, and yet eed and well conceited of 
themselues. 1 Ke Toleration ii. Wks. 1727 Il. 268 
They..grow so opiniative and so stiff in their Prejudice. 
1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 220 Lysias is only ea 
because he wants Sense, 1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 466 He 
may be suspicious or opiniative. 1885 J. MaRTINEZAU cat 
Pike The. ll. 94 There is something here manifestly be- 
yond the play of opiniative despotism. 

2. = OPINATIVE 2, OPINIONATIVE I. Obs. 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. in Archaica (1815) I. 88 
Opiniative and prejudicate assertions, that strive for a need- 
less and dangerous ianovation. 

Hence Opi-niatively adv.; Opi‘niativeness. 

1600 F, WatxEa Sf, Mandeville 36h, Trusting opiniatiuely 
to their owne wit. 1611 Cotca., Opintastveid, opiniatine- 
nesse, @1618 Rateicu Arts of Empire xiv. ace ) 34 The 
first obstacle to good Counsel is Pertinacy or Opiniative- 
ness, 1715 tr, @ Kempis' Chr. Exerc. wi. xviii. 154 To 
speak .. with Opiniativeness is the t of one that is a 
stranger to Wisdom. 1807 Ear. Matmesauay Diaries § 
Corr, 111. 363, | am..not surprised with the opiniativeness 
of Lord Greaville. a 

+Opiniator. Ods. Also 7 -our. [agent-n. 
in L. form from Opiniate v, In 17-18th c. app. 
often identified with ofinéater, OPINIATRE B.] One 
who holds or maintains an opinion (= OPINATOR); 
esp, one who obstinately adhcres to his opinion: 
= OPINIATRE B. 

1523 [Coverpate] Old God & New (1534) Rij, With syxe 
hondreth opiniators & questionistes braulyage and striuyag 
among them selues. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) Aiv, 1 do 
not wonder that such Opiniators should be sick of this 
Disease. 1670 H. Stuaae Pus Ultra 42 He wished that 
first these Opiniatours would go to both Poles. 1714 Savace 
Art of Prudence 182 All Fools are Opiniators. 

So t Opiniatory <. Obs. = OPINIATRE A. 

1626 Sia D. Canteron SZ. in Rushw. Hist. Cold. (1659) 1. 
359 In my opinion, the greatest and wisest part of a Parlia- 
mient are those that use the greatest silence, so as it be aot 
opiniatory, orsullen. = 

+ Opinia‘tre, opinia‘stre, 2. and sé, Obs. 
Also 7 -aster, 6-7 -ater. [a. F. oféiniastre 
(R. Estienne 1539), later ofinedive, It. opindastro 
(Florio 1598), 2 Romanic formation on L, ofinio: 
see -ASTER. ] . 

A. adj. Stiff or stubborn in opinion; obstinate 


OPINIATRE, 


in adhering to or maintaining one’s opinion; 


opinionated. ; 

a, 1606 R. Wuyte in Nichols Progr. Fas. 1 (1828) V1. 98 
They are the saine opiniastre in their humors. 1641 Mittos 
Animady, xiii. Wks. (1851) 240 Spare your selfe, lest you 
bejacle the good galloway, your owne opiniaster wit. 1666 
Perya Diary 3 July, A man of exce lent..Jearning, but 
most passionate and opiniastre. 1692 O. Watxer Grk, 
4 Kom. Hist. 330 He seems also to have been very Opini- 
astre in his Paganism. x 

A. 2691 Garrard’ Art Warre 291 The strong Fortresse 
had beene lost, a thing to be noted of such as be Opiniatre 
(printed Opiniatro}. 1 A. Hume //ymns, etc. (1832) 64 
Ke not opiniater and wilful in trifill maters. 2 Dayden 
Even, Love wu, (1671) 3 If she begins to fly before me, 1 
grow opiniatre as the Devil. 1692 Lockr Ede. § 189 An 
insignificant Wrangler, Opiniater in Discourse 4.0F_quese 
tioning ever a! 17%6 Lavy Botincpaoke in Szeif?’s 
Wes. (1841) IT. 530 Silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends, 

B. sé. A person obstinately attached to his own 
opinion. (Tn the form ofiniarer, this fell together 
with the agent-n. Ormx1ator, q. v.) 

a. 1603 Sin C, Hevnon Yud. Asirol, ii. 108, T onely 
exempt Ptolemie out of the number of these superstitious 
opiniasters. 1653 Gavoen /ficrasp. To Rdr. 9A enpuceya 
which every opiniaster is press to imagine strongly por- 
tendeth the advancement ot his opinion. 1684 tr. Agrifipa’s 
Van, Arts xcv. 326 A monstrous enp of Opiniasters. 

B. @1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) I11. 378 A clownish 
singularist, or non-conformist to ordinary usage, a stiff 
opiniatre. ae Ace. Last Distemp. Tom Whigg 1.6 Tom 
was ever an Opiniatre and a Hobbist. a 1716 Soutu Ser, 
(1744) X. 304 Sovereignty itself must be forced..to give way 
to every religious opiniater. 

Hence + Opinia’treness, ‘+ Opinia‘treship. 

3689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expeet, vii. 53 They 
continue in the use of (the remedies)..with that oOpiniatre. 
ness ond brazen Confidence. 1704 N. N. tr. Bocealin:'s 
Aduts. fr. Parnass, 11. 51 Deprav'd udgment, Opiniatre- 
ship, blind Zeal, Folly, boundless Pride and Ambition, 

t+ Opinia‘tre, v. Oss. Also -ator. fa. F. 
opinidtrer, {, opinidtre adj, : see ptec.] a frans. 
To maintain or persist in obstinately. b, utr. 
To persist obstinately in an opinion, or in a course 
of action; to ‘insist hard’, 

1653 Lovenay tr, Calprenede's Cassandra 1. 42 Some of 
the iy. finding Resistance had opiniater'd the fight. 
fbid, 224 Whilst my Master opiniaters the maslng himself 
@ passage to him, his horse is kild under him. 1678 Marve ie 
Def. John Howe Wks, 1875 1V. 283 But if The Discourse 
shall still opiniatre in this matter, let It .. strike efficacious, 
a 1734 Noatn Exam, ut. ix. § 4 (1740) 649 Dr. Short might 
differ from what Opinion prevailed, hut, in the Case of 
a King, muat not ofiniatre. 1797 Evelyns in Amer, (1881) 
248 Whether.. Lford] Glermaine] will have Strength enough 
to opiniatre this business for another year, must soon ve 
determined. 


+ Opinia'tred, 277. a. Obs. Also -ter’d. [f. 
prec. + -ED.] Obstinately attached to one’s opinion : 
= OPINIATRE a. 

364r Eart Morn. tr. Biondt’s Civil Warres Mt 123 
Opiniatred onely in odde fancies. @ 2668 Davenant Aube 
tand House Wks. (1673) 351 My most opiniater’d Antagonist, 

+ Opinia-treture. 04s. rare—!, firreg. or erron. 
f, OPINtATRE.] = next. 

3699 C. Gitpon Ef. Ded. Langbhaine's Dram, Poets, Wit 
without Opiniatreture, but balanc’d witha true and penetrat- 
ing Judgment. 

+ Opinia trety, -a‘strety, Os. Also 7 
a-atrete, -atrete (-t6, -tie, mispr. -atreoy, -ocie, 
-atrloy, -atracy), 7-8 -atrity, (8 -t6). fa. F. 
opiniastreté (¢ 1360 in Hatz.-Darm.), later opintd- 
treté, {. opintastre; see OPINIATRE a. and -Ty.J 
The character of being ‘opiniatre’; obstinate 
adherence to or maintenance of one’s own opinion; 
stubbornness of mind. 

e 1648 J. Beaumont Bae xvi. ceili, Whene'er her 
proud Opiniastrete Against Ecclesiastick Sanctions swells, 
2656 Bramnatt Reffic.i. 73 The Romanists.. whose opinias- 
trety did hinder an uniform Reformation of the western 
Church, 168% T. Gonparp Plato's Demon ae Arguments 
eet to convince opiniastrete and wilful ignorance 
it self, 

B. 3619 Str D. Carteton in //ales' Gold. Rem. (1673) 11, 
177 The Remonstrants being excluded from further con- 
ference, by reason of their iniatrity. 2639 Devam. or 
Hawtn. Prophecy Wks. (x71 Diet Why should our opinia- 
trete be the overthrow of the state? 1649 Eart, Mons. tr. 
Senanst's Use Passions (1671) 345 Upon auch an occasion 
Opiniatrecy 18 commendable. 1650 — tr. Senaut’s Man 
See. Guilty 30 Is not opiniatrecie a furious love to be always 
Victorious? 1654 — tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders x 30 
1 this opiniatracy of the adverse party. 1690 Locke /7um, 

nd. 1. iv. (1695) 38 What in them was Science, is in us hut 
Opiniatrity. 1717 W. Reeves tr. Fustin Martyr's Afol. 
1. Ixx, pet gine away, ae opiniatrety ere passion, 
@ 1794 Norta Exam, 1 it. § 176 (1740) 12 ie opinia- 
érité of his Party misled him. ga . ra 

tOpinia'try, -a‘stry. Oils. [a. F. opiniastrie 
(16th c.), f. optntastre: See ptec.] = prec, 

a a 1643 Sucxiine Lett. Wks. (1646) 96 Opiniastrie is 
a sullen Porter and .. shuts out olten-times Better things 
than it lets in, 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoie vi. 
(3685) 47 The mad hands of higot opiniastry, 

B. 1651 Biccs Neru Disp, 203 “lis not therefore an in- 
ference in our o iniotry only. 1692 Locke Fave. § 98 The 
other teaches allacy, Wrangling, and Opiniatry. 12765 
Steane Tr. Shandy V1. xxvii, The scrapes which we were 
perpetually .. getting into in consequence of his {my 
father’s].. opiniatry. 7 

tOpinicus, /fer, A \erm of uncertain origin 


and meaning, given in modern heraldic works. 


151 


The word appears to be corrnpt: the suggestion has been 
made that it ¢s an error perh. for “ne or Ophinchus, 

1780 EnMonpson Heraldry \\, Gloss., Ofpinicus, 0 ficriti- 
ous beast, of heraldic invention. 1ts body and fore legs 
are said to be like those of a lion, the head and neck tike 
those of the eagles to the body are affixed wings, like those 
attributed to the griffin; and it hath a short tail, resembling 
that of a camel... The Opinicus is the crest to the arms 
belonging to the Company of the Barber Sur, cons of the 
City of London, 1863 Bourrut, fing. Heraldry x. (ed. 5) 
141 Opinicus a fabulous heraldic monster, a dragon before, 
anda lion behind with a camel's tail, 

Opi-ning, v4/. 5d. [£ Ortse v. + -tnol.] The 
formation or expression of opinion; an opinion, 
a notion, 

1656 Artif, Handsom, 131 Very few examine the marrow 
and inside of things, but take them upon the credit of 
customary opinings. 2716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. IL. 333 
Scarce one ever Ratton figee him for any opining. 3895 
Jowrrt Plate (ed. a) IV. 85 This was the source of false 
opinion and opinings. 

Opinion (opinyan), sé. Also 4-6 opp-, and 
with the usual interchange of ¢ and y, -or, oun, 
and -one; 4 openyoun, § opeynyon, (a-penyon, 
6 Se. apenion); Se. 4 opunion, -yon(e, 6 -3oun. 
[a. F. opinion (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L.+ 
opinion-em, f. stem of opin-dri to be of opinion, 
think: cf. od/fvion, religton, and see -10N.] 

1, What one thinks or how one thinks about 
something; judgement resting on grounds insuffi- 
cient for complete demonstration; belief of some- 
thing as probable, or as seeming to one’s own 
mind to be true, though not certain or established, 
(Distinguished from knowledge, conviction, or 
certainty; but sometimes = beltef.) 

in my opinion: according to my thinking; as I think, as 
it seems tome. A matter of opinion: n matter about which 
each may have his own opinion: a disputable point, r 

2387-8 T. Usx Test, Love ut, i. (Skeat) L Opinion is 
while a thing is in non certaine, & hidde frome mens very 
knowleginge, and by no parfite reason fully declared. 1390 
Gowen Conf. 111. 368 Of hem that walken up and doun 
Ther was diverse opinioun. 1483 Lo. Dynnam in Ellis Orig, 
Lett, Ser. u. 1.157 In myn openion it shuld be gretly for 
the wele of that toune and marches, 1538 Starxey England 
t. i, 21 Saying ther ys no dyfference betwyx vyce and vertue 
but strong opynyon. @ 1628 Preston Breastpl. Faith (1630) 
118 The object of opinion is something in its own nature 
uncertain. 1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb) 69 Opinion in Lor 
men is but knowledge in the making. 1704 Norats /dead 
World 11.ii. 1430 What we call opinion, which is an imperfect 
assent or judgment. 12814 Jane Austen Mans, Park 1. 
xviii, To see such an undersized, little, nean-looking man, set 
up for a fine actor, is very ridiculous in my opinion. 1852 
Mas.Srowe Uncle Tom's C. xv. 14x Well, the position ma 
be a matter of opinion, 1895 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
23 Opinion is based on perception, which may be correct or 
mistaken, re E 

b. Qualified by common, gencral, public, vulgar, 
etc.: Such judgement or belief on the part of a 
number, or the majority, of persons; what js 
generally thonght about something, 

c34ag Lypc, Assembly of Gods 1739 From Adam to 
Moyses, was idolatry ‘Thorow the world vsyd in comon 
ey ee 3689-90 Tenure £ss., Popular Discontents Wks. 
1738 I. 258 Nothing is so easily cheated, nor so commonly 
mistaken, as vulgar Opinion. 178: Gienon Decl. % Fi xxxb 
Ill. 257 Even this story is some evidence of the public 
opinion. 1802 Jerreason in Tucker Life 11. tor The mi hty 
wave of public opinion which has rolled over our republic, 
3871 Daily News 20 Apr. 5 That is a question..in which 
‘general opinion must assume the ultimate arhitrement D 
1892 Pall Mail G, 29 Nov. s/t When the court has pro. 
nounced its decision, then let it be freely commented upon; 
but until then parties must not attempt to influence public 
opinion. . s . A 

c. Also, in same sense, without qualification. 

3603 Fronio tr. Montaigne (1634) 133 Opinion is a power- 
full, tout and unmeasurable party. 1638 R. Baxee tr. 
Baleac’s Lett. (vol. 11) 96 It is not now onely that opinion 

overns the world. 1983 Hanway Trav. (1762) We Le 4 

hose .. who offer incense to this., stupid idol, opinion. 
3837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer, AG: The worship of 
Opinion is, at this day, the establish religion of the 
United States. 2841 D'Israeus Amen. Lit. Pref. (1867) 3 
Authors are the creators or the creatures of o inion, 

2. (With an and 7.) What onc inks about 
a particular thing, subject, or point; a jadgemeat 
formed or a conclusion reached; a belief, view, 


notion. 

(Sometimes distinguished from a conviction; but in other 
cases denoting a systematic or definitely-held belief—e. g. an 
item of one’s (religions, political, etc.) creed, or sometimes (in 
earlier use) the whole distinctive belief ofa sect, ete.—and 
then practically identical with conviction.) 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 8843 Pus sais sum opinion. 1340 Ayend, 
69 Ofte hi ualleb ine errour, and ine ualse o; inions, and 
ine eresye, €13380 Wycur Serm. Sel Wks. II. 287 Alle 
pes newe sectis,.have newe Opynyonns, § ¢1386 Cnavcer 
Knits T. Seer el Syae was his o ian i jp that 

ue he wolde hym hyde al day. ¢ 1485 Di, Atyst, 10. 
aes Jesu! Jesu ! qwat deytle is him? bat? FE pe and 
pyna-penyon! 1860 Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 37b, What 
time he was yet in Spaine, he hearde muche of Luthers false 
opinions. 1879 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheth. Kai. June a 

he opinion of Faeries and elfes is very old, and yet sticket 
very religiously in the myndes of some. 1596 Snaxs. Aferch. 
¥. mt. v. go Nay, but aske my opinion to of that? 2611 
Bratz 1 Aings xviii, 2x How long balt ye between two 
opinions? 1665 Boyte Oceas, Ref. ty. xi (1848) 233 As for 
my Opinions, whether of Persons, or things, I cannot in 
most cases command them my self, but must snffer them to 
be such as the Nature of the things I judge of requires. £708 


OPINION. 


Stannore Parafir. 11. 312 No Opinion truly good can 
(ee any Moral Iivil.” 178 Beisnam Fis. IL. ali. 536 
tis not to controul eros but actions, that Government 
is instituted. 1 HEBARLI Coningsby vin. ili, As for 
your opinions, you have no business to have any other than 
those I uphold. Vou are too oem to form opinions. 4 
Giavstonr Gean. 11. 361 Dr, Macleod had always he 
courage of his opinions. 1877 Moatey Crit. Afise. Ser. It 
89 Our opinions are less important than the spirit and. 
temper with which they possess us. 

b. Fious opinion (R.C. Ch.): a belief com- 
monly accepted, but not enjoined as a dogma or 
matter of faith. Hence ¢rans/. (in general use): 
A belief cherished in the mind, bnt not insisted on 
or carried ont in pracilce, 

1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 127 The Bishop...’ could not 
dare". .to decide that there was evidence enough to erect 
the ‘pious opinion ’ into a matter of faith, or that then was 
the best time to define it. 

3. Phrase. 70 be of opinion: to hold the be- 
lief or view; 10 think (in a specified way) about 
somcthing; to opine. (Often with defining clause: 
fam sfapinion that... = I think that ..) 

3485 Caxton Chas. Gé 103 caer and the other were of 
fboppyayon of Rolland. 2548 Hatt Chron., Rich. ILI so 
Noble men.. whiche amongest theim selfes were not of one 
opinion. 1589 Putrennam Eng, Poesie 1. xviii. (Arb) 52 
Some be of opinion.. that-the Pastorall Poesie.. should 
the first of any other. 1623 Bincuam Nenophon 49 All, that 
are of the same et cast let them hold vp their hands. 1702 
i; Purcei. Cholick (1714) 93, 1 am o Opinion..that the 
hitherto unknown use ae ¢ Spleen, is to interrupt the 
Fermentation of the Blood, 1828 Cavise Digest {ed.2) VI. 
455 He was clearly of opinion phey. were both fiable. 1856 
Eserson Fag. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) IL 46 They 
require fd to dare to be of your own opinion, 

- The formal statement by a member of an 
advisory body, an expert, or professional man, or 
the like, of what he thinks, judges, or advises upon 
& question or malter submilted to and considered 
by him; considered advice; as a legal or medical 


opinion, to get an opinion of counsel, etc. 

cage Henny IWaflace m. 332, ‘1 gif consell, or this gud 
knycht be slayne, Tak pes a quhill, auppos it do ws payne *% 
So said Adam the ayr of Rycardtoune; And Kneland als 
aga to thar opynyoun, 41533 Lo. Beaxens Muon slix. 
164 Whan luoryn vnderstode his lordes, he sayd, ‘Syrs, 1 
Parsee well ion opynyon is good’, Jdid. Ixxxii. 254, 

desyre you all..to shew me your opynyons. 1998 Le?. to 
Stowe (Ashm. MSS.), Your oppinioun in wrytioge or other- 
wise is expected. The question is, Of the antiquitie..of 
[ape pa in Englande. oe Puittirs (ed. 5), Opinion, the 

hought of him who gives his Advice upon any thing that is 
debated or consulted npon. 1818 Jas. Mur Brit. [nadia 
vv. 496 The Supreme Council:.came to an opinion.. 
that fete. 1861 Maine Ane. Law iL (ed. 9) 33 Collections 
of opinions interpretative of the Twelve Tables. 1888 
Chambers’ Encycl, 3.v. Barrister, Barristers in England 
advise on the law by giving an opinion on a case stated, 
3899 West, Gas. g Nov. 1/2 The three oleae abe 
have refused obedience to the Archbishops’ ‘ Pinion” on 
the legality of incense and processional lig ts, 

5, What one thinks Ae person or thing; estima- 
tion, or an estimate, of character, quality, or valne. 

€1375 Se, Leg, Saints xx. (Blasivs) 9 Sume men gud 
opunyone Has..Quhat man he was. ¢1g§10 More Pics 
Wks. 14/2 Ve haue not knowen the opinion, y* philosophers 
haue of them self. 1605 SHaks, Afacd. 1. Vib 33, | baue 
bonght Golden Opinions from all sorts of people. 2638 R. 
Baxex tr. Balsac’s Lett. (vol. 11) 203 It is impossible for 
mee to expresse the high opinion I conceive of you. 1973 
Foie! Lett. x\viii. 253 Their constituents would vhave a 

tter opinion of their candour, and..not a worse opinion of 
their integrity. 1897 Maav Kixestey IV, Africa ta The 
Coast..formed an even higher opinion of my folly than it 
had formed on our first acquaintance, which is saying a 
good deal, " 

b. see. Good, high, or favonrable estimate ; 
esteem. (Now only with negative, or such adjs. 
as great.) 

3597 Moatey /ntrod. Aus. 115 Those who stande so much 
in opinion of their owne s: ficiencie, 2672 Perry Pol. Anat. 
Ca 94 They have a g Opinion ot Holy-Welts, Rocks, 
and Caves, which have been the reputed Cells and Receptacles 
of..Saints, 37,, Law UJ.) If a woman bad no opinion of 
her own person and dress. a ite Austen Pride & Prey. 
ii, She is a selfish, hypocritical woman, and I have no 
opinion of her, . > 

tc. Favourable estimate of oneself or one’s own 
abilities; either in bad sense (self-conceit, arrogance, 
dogmatism), or in good sense (self-confidence). Ods. 

2588 Snaxs. ZL. 2. L. vy. i 6 Your reasons haue beene.. 
witty without affection, audacious without impudency, 
learned without opinion, and strange without heresic. 1596 
3 fen. IV, ut i. 185 Pride, Haughtinesse, Opinion, and 
Disdaine. 1606 — 7+. & Cr. t Hi 353 What heart from 
hence ras the conqn’ring part To steele a strong 
opinion to themselues, . 

+6. What is thonght of one by others; the esti- 
mation (esp. good estimation) in which one stands ; 
standing ; reputation, repute, character, credit (of 


being so and so, or of possessing some quality). Ods. 
a tonal tr, More's Ufop.n. vi (1895) 196 Whicb for 
the opinion of nobilitic reioyse muche int owne conceite. 
1596 Suaxs.1 Hen. /V’, v. iv. 48 Thou hast redeemed thy 
lost opinion, 1605 Capen Hem. 121 The change of | 
hath most commonly led from a desire roe 
the opinion of eae 1637 seme Gamester (L 
O. P£ UX, 16, NJ) I mean you | 
entleman, Sas Corton tr. Montaigne 1. 
lows to. sake Parade and to get 
jexing and entangling the 
708 STanhork Jaraphr. 1. 65 


OPINION. 


but of Excellence too, 
pinion of, by such artful 


Sy 


something, not only of Realit 
which it hopes to gain the 
Dissimulation. 


+7. The thought of what is likely to happen; 


expectation ; apprehension. Oés. 

a@ 1548 Hatt Chron., /fen. VI 108h, [He] thought now, 
that al thynges succeeded, accordyng to opinion and good 
hope. 1568 Skeyne The Pest (1860) 27 Quhay. .most remoue 
the opinione of dethe, but not the dredour of God. 1601, R. 

ouNsON ATned. & Comm, (1603) 197 The warre continuing 

eyonde opinion, the State was inforced to procure pay for 
the armie. 1658 Sir T. Browne /fydriot. Ep. Ded., Having 
no old experience of the Duration of their Relics, [Men] 
held no opinion of snch After-considerations. 

+8. Report, rnmour. [A Latinism of transl.] 

o1380 Wveur Se, Wks. 1, 23 And opynyonn of Crist 
wente bour3 al be lond of Siry. (Vsdg. Matt. iv. 24 Et 
ahiit opinio eius in totam Syriam.] 1382 — A/att. xxiv. 6 
3e ben to heere hateyls, and opynyouns [#e. opiniones] 
of bateyls, 

9. attrib, and Contd. 

e449 Pecock Repr. 87 Summe..ben clepid Doctour- 
Mongers and summe ben clepid Opinionn-holders, 1808 
Bentuam Se, Keform 23 On the part of the non-lawyer, 
conscious ignorance, thence consultation and advice (opinion- 
trade) 1867 Winrtier Tent on Beach 85 One.. Who..Had 
left the Muses’ haunts to turn The crank of an opinion-mill,’ 
Making his rustic reed of song A weapon in the war with 
wrong. 1875 W, Corvin Lett, & Yruls. (1897) 375 Morbid 
comhination of piety with opinion-breeding. 

+ Opinion, 2. Obs. [f. Opinion 5¢., prob. after 
obs. ¥, ofinionner (in Froissart), There may have 
been a med.L. opintondri, -dre.] trans. To hold 
the opinion, or hold as an opinion; to think, sup- 
pose, opine. (With obj. clause, or equivalent obj.) 

15s in Strype Lced, Afent, (1721) IHeApp xliii, 121 Who- 
soever they be. .{they] may opinion with themselves thal 
they be none of God’s children. 1609 Heywoop Brit, Tray 
To Twofold Rdrs., These indeed know no other meanes to 
have themselves opinioned in the ranke of understanders. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 50 Philosophers that 
opinioned the worlds destruction by fire. 1646 -—~ Pseud. Ep, 
1. xi. 46 If any other opinion there are no antipodes, 1661 
Guanvitt Van, Doget. 191 We opinion a more certain 
efficiency, a 1825 Foray loc. E. Angéia, Opinion, to opine. 
.-‘T opinion so’, is, ‘1am of that opinion’, 1839 Marryat 
Diary Amer, Ser. 1. U1. 224, 1 opinion quite the contrary. 

+ Opi:nionable, z. (sb.) Ods.rare. [f. OPINION 
v. or Sb, + -ABLE.] That is a matter of opinion, 
disputable, uncertain ; that is the object of opinion: 
= OPINABLE, Also as s/. An object of opinion. 

1615-20 C. More Life Sir 7. More (1828) 317 A marvellous 
opinionable problem of Sheep. 1656 StanLey His. Phtlos, 
ve (1701) 184/2z If Iatellect differ from true Opinion, that 
which is Intelligible differeth from that which is Opinion- 
able; and if so, there are- Intelligibles distinct froin 
Opinionables. ‘ 

Opinional (opi‘nyénil), 2. rare. [f. Opinion 
$6, + -AL.] Belonging to, of the nature of, or 
grounded upon opinion. 

(Erroneously attributed by various writers to Bp. Pecock 
¢1450, whose word was Optniat.) 

1725-44 Lewis Pecock 200 Shewing that faith in this life is 
only probable or opinional not sciential, which, the Bishop 
says, is had in the blisse of heaven. 1868 H. BusuNe.e 
Serm. Liv, Subj. 84 No mere body of opinional truths or 
doctrines, 1889 J. M. Roagrtson Ess. Crit. Afeth, 68 Our 
notional and opinional relation to the total environment. 

Opinionaster, -astry: see OPINIONATRE, 
~ATRY. 

+ Opinionate, ¢. Ots. [f. Opinion + -aTE; 
perh.asa Jatinized form ofopinzoned,OF .opinionné: 
see -ATE suff.?] 

1, Based on opinion, or held in the way of 
opinion; conjectural, uncertain; supposed, fancied. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 10 Erringe, wyth hys 
lyghte and opinionate argumentes. a rg86SIDNEV Arcadia 
(1622) 450 Wisedome being anessentiall and not an opinionate 
thing. 1629-47 Frituam Resolves tu Ixi. 188 Nor is their 
misery merely opinionate, hut truly argued from the measure 
of pity, that it meets with from others. 1661 Str ff. Vane's 
Politics 1 To cloath vice be it never so ugly, with an 
SEneate tinct of beauty. 

4. Unduly attached to one’s own opinion; con- 
ceited; obstinate in belief; = OrrntonaTED 3. 
(In quot. 1576 gen. Obstinate, self-willed.) 

1576 Turaerv. Venerie iii. 8 These fallow honndes..are 
more opinionate and harder to he taught than the whyte 
houndes, 1603 Sir C. Hevpon Yud. Astrod. xx. 410 It were 
more then an opinionate singularitie in M. Chamher to cone 
tradict in 1640 Quartes Exchirid, 11. Ixix, lo holding of 
an Argument, be neither chollericke, nor too opinionate. 
1658 SLINGsaV Diary (1836) 204 Arguments springing from 
the brains of those ambitious and opinionate Sectaries. 

Opinionate (opinydne't), v. Now rare. [E. 
L. ofinidn-em OPINION + -ATE3: perh. after OF, 
opinionner, or med.L, *opinionari, -at-us,] 

1. To form or hold an opinion; to believe, 
suppose, think; = OPINE ve 2, OPINION v. 

a. éxans. (also with conzpl, or of. c/.). 

r6ar Lapv M. Wrots Urania 532 Asrude and ill manner’d 
a company..though much opinionated to bee well-behaued 
creatures. 1622 Maaae tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf, 1. 204 
Opinionating them to be principall persons. 1643 R. O. 
Man's Mort. iii. 10 Pythagoras opinionated it (the Soul] a 
Number moving of it selfe. 1678 R. R(ussrut] Geder 1 1.1, 
iii. 28 We also find many who have a Soul easily opinionatin 
every Phantasie, 18.. Exiza Lestie That Gentleman, 
opinionate that he was one of the gentlemen. 

b. tnir. 

1653 R. SanpEers Physiogn. 260 Amongst..Authors thus 
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opinionating, I find Maly Abenragel the Arabian. 1656 
Stantev Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 223/1 A wise Man may 
consent to that which is not perceived; that is, he may 
opinionate. 1891 ‘M. O’ Ret’ Frenchin. in Amer. 140, thave 
always gone my own quiet way, philosophising rather than 
opinionating. 

+2. a. frans, To express as a formal opinion; 
b. ratr. To state or deliver one’s opinion formally ; 
=: OPINE uv. 1. Obs, 

1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Zug, u. xxxvii. (1739) 167 To 
subject the Consciences of all the people to the opinion of 
one Metropolitan, that might opinionate strange things. 
107 ee and Packet Advices to Men of Shaftesbury 
72 Nor was it to be supposed, that the Judges would have 
undertaken to opinionate about so Supreme a Question. 

+3. ref. To become or be opinionated or ob- 
stinate. Oés, exc. in pa, pple.: see next. 

1603 Frorto Montaigne (1634) 183 Even good Authors 
doe ill..wilfully to opinionate themselues about framing 
a constant and solide contexture of us. 1622 A. Court 
Coustancie 1.38 Wee retaine still their griefe, and opinionate 
our selues to rumenate and continually bring them into our 
memory. i é ba 

+4. To bring éxito some condition, by force of 


thonght or imagination. Ods. 
« 1650 H. Brooke Conserv, Health 66 They .. opinionate 
themselues into Sickness, 

—o (opinydne'téd), pAl.a. 

+-ED. 

+1. Possessed of or holding a (specified) opinion ; 
of opinion (/hat...); = OPINIONED 1. Os. 

1602 Futarcke ist Pt. Parall.94 The Romans it seemeth 
were in this strangly opinionated: for the Greecians and 
others did approne such medicines. 1635 Baxrirre, Afi2. 
Discipé. ixii. (1643) 164 Divers men are diversly opinionated. 
1645 Pacitr I/erestogr. (1661) 196 Mr. Trask towards his 
end fell to Antinomian opinions: He died at oneof his friends 
houses, whose wife was that way somewhat opinionated, 

+ 2. Possessed of a particular opinion or estimate 
of a person or thing; esp. having a favourable 
opinion, thinking highly of Ods. 

1601 Munoav Down Robt. Earl of Huntington wu. ii. in 
Hazl. Dodsley V1. 139 How are you, sir, of me opinionated ? 
21656 Ussuza Ann, (1658) 559 The be ae ty highly 
opinionated of the mans integrity. 1739 WesLEy }i&s. 

1, 68 As opinionated of their own parts and wisdom, as 
either modern Chinese or ancient Romans. é 

3. Thinking too highly of, or adhering too per- 
sistently to, one’s opinion; conceited ; obstinale in 
opinion, dogmatic, opinionative, 

16or Cornwatiis Zs, 11. li, (1631) 325 With our tives 
delivered to the censure of opinionated ignorance. 1754 
Ricnaroson Grandison 1, v. 20 A young gentleman lately 
married ; very affected, and veryopinionated. 1805 Luccock 
Nat. Wool 219 The cynical sneer of self-opinionated folly. 
1 TRAILL posers 201 The mere high-handed violence 
of the Ol en and self-willed autocrat. 

b. Obstinate, self-willed (in general sense). 

1649 Eant Monn. tr. Senandf's Use Passions (1671) 31 Of 
these two Passions..the more mild is the less tractable, and 
the more furious the less opinionated. 1677 Ginrin Desonol. 
(1867) 388 They..who are opinionated in sin because of his 
mercy. 1840 Dickens O. C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 172 The most 
obstinate and opinionated pony. 

Hence Opinionatedness. 

1860 S. Witperroace Addr. Ordination 229 The qnickened 
religions life..is exposed to all the temptations of religious 
self-will, party-spirit, self-opinionatedness, and division. 1889 
Sat. Rev, 18 May 619/2 Angouleme. .had all the obstinacy 
and opinionatedness, of the Bourbons. 

+ Opinionately, adv. Oss. [f. OpinionatE 
a, + -LY%.] a. In the way of opinion; in one’s 
own opinion. b. In an opinionated manner; 


obstinately. 

1627-97 Fartnam Resolves 1, Ixxxv. 131 Where either are 
only opinionately wise. 1647 Sectary Dissected 4 Tf you 
opinionatly persecute the house of Abimelech, a fire may 
issue thence..and consume you. 1 Faction Display'd 
x. 151 A gay, pragmatical, pretending Fool, Opinionately 
wise, and pertly dull, 

t+Oprnionatist. 0s. [f. as prec. + -1s7.] 
An opinionated person ; an obstinate dogmatist. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert Zrav. 222 None save detracting 
opinionatists can justly fe such worthy testimonies. 
1651 BAxTaa se Baft.146 Meer talking censorious Opinion. 
atists. 1720 Fanron Seri. bef, Univ. Oxford 11 The per- 
nicions Counsels of some such Opinionatists. 

Opinionative (¢pinyoneitiv), a. (sb.) — [f. 
assumed L. stem *opiniéndt- + -IVE; or simply f. 
OPINION + -ATIVE: cf. éa/kative.] Rs 

+1. Based upon, or of the nature of, opinion ; 
fancied, imaginary; conjectnral, speculative (as 
distinguished from veal or certain), = OPINATIVE 


2, OPINIATIVE 2, OPINIONATE @. 1. Obs. 

1855 [implied in OptnionaTivety 1]. 1610 Heatey S?. 
Aug, Citic of God 546 This opinionative suspicion every 
one may take as he please. 1627-97 Fettuam Resolves 1. 
xciv. 147 If this be not rather opinionative than real. 1702 
C. Martner Afagn. Chr. mn. 1. i. (1852) 364 He declined a 
settlement in some other, which he thought more opiniona- 
live, and so more contentious and undesireable places. 

b. Relating to, or consisting in, opinion or 
belief; doctrinal (as distinguished from practical). 

21638 Meor Wess. (1672) 115 The difference between a 
saving Faith which joyns us to Christ, and that which is 
true indeed, but not saving, but d tical and opinionative 
only. 1684 Bunyan Pilger. 1.144 We willdeny ourselves of 
some things, both Opinionative and Practical, for your sake. 
1869 H. Busunece WVew Life iv. 49 So far what is done is 
merely ours or notional, and there is no trans- 
actional faith, 


[f. prec. 


ee 


(1830) | 


a 


OPINIONIST. 


ec. Of the nature of an opinion. rare, 

1894 Pall Malt G. 24 Dec. 1/2 The Roard to have .. the 
option of refraining from making any award, and of publish- 
ing an opinionative report on the dispute instead. 

4. Unduly attached to, or persistent in adhering 
to, one’s own opinion; conceited, or obstinately 
dogmatic; = OPINATIVE 1, OPINIATIVE 1, OPINION- 
ATE @, 2, OPINIONATED 3. 

1547 TRoorpe /ntrod. Anow?. xvii. (1870) 167 The people 
of Boeme be opinionatyue, standyng much in theyr owne 
conceits. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel, To Rdr. 19 He was 
an illiterate idiot,.. an opinionative ass, a caviller, a 
kind of pedant. 1951 ee Cheynet Wks. 1V. 504 
Too young to teach, and too opinionative to learn, 1817 
Mar. Epcewortu Sores (1832) 314 The common female 
blne is intolerable, opinionative and opinionated. 1897 
Westar. Gaz. 9 Nov. 1/3 An opinionative Anglo-Indian, 
who spoke as one whose words were officially authoritative, 
was of the a, . 

+b. Holding too high an opinion of; prond or 
conceited of. Obs. rare. 

16a1 Br, Mouxtacu Diatribe 9 Your Selfe, very Opinion- 
ntine of your knowledge. 3 ‘ . 

B. sé. An ‘opinionative’ or speculative point. 
, 1659 Stantey fist, Philos. U1. 1. 11 The Sceptick’s is, 
in opinionatives, indisturbance; in impulsives, moderation, 

Op neat ady, [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 

+1. In the way of opinion; as an expression of 
opinion; in relation to opinion or belief. Ods. 

1555 Harpsrizup Divorce fen. VI{ (Camden) 122 It 
was not spoken asseverantly but opinionatively, 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. N. Tu Yantes i. 21 (To} receive God's 
Word, not only opinionatively, but as the Graff is taken 
into the Tree. Yes . P 

2. In an opinionative manner; with undue at- 
tachment to or persistence in one’s own opinion; 


conceitedly; obstinately. 

1728 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1, v1. ii. 228 He was 
coafident in his Sentiments, and maintain'd them obstinately 
and opinionatively. 

Opi‘niona‘tiveness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality or character of being opinlonative; 
undne attachment to or persistence in one’s own 
opinion; conceit; obstinate dogmatism. 

1599 Sanpys Europa Spec. (1632) 179 Such as not to 
interrupt the common Concord with private opinionative- 
nesse. 1639 Horn & Roaotuam Gate Lang. Unl. Ixxxiii. 
§ 812 As over-hasty giving credit is hurtfull, .. much more 
stiffenesse or opinionativenesse. 1942 Mrs. Detanv Awfo- 
biog. & Corr. 11. 166 Conceit or opinionativeness becomes 
no sex or age, 1872 Turtocn Ration, Theol. 1. iii. 100 
(Lord Falkland] especially detested..the dogmatic opinion- 
ativeness so prevalent in his time. 

+tOpi‘nionator. Oés. rare. Also 8 -er. [f. 
OPINIONATE v. after L. agent-nonns.] One who 
holds an opinion, a theorist; = OPINATOR, 


OPINIATOR, 

1677 Gare Crt. Gentiles ut. 83 Such... are to be called 
Philosophers not opinionators or lovers of opinion, a@ 1716 
Soutu Serwt, (1744) X. i. 9 The Pharisees, and the Opinion- 
aters of their own holiness, 

Opinionatre, -atry, (-astry), erroneous ff. 
OPINIATRE, -ATRY (-ASTRY), conformed to opznron. 

1662 J. Heatn in Pagitt's Herestogr. Ded. to Sir J. 
Frederick, The ey of these sects. 1689 Hickertn- 
citi Afedest Jug, ii. 11 Mad with self-love, Opinionatry and 
Bigotism, 1693 W. Frexe Sef, Ess. 39 The Dogmatical 
Opinionatre, and the Morose Cynick. 

Opinioned (opinyend), a. [f. 
OPINION sé, + -ED.] 

1. Having a (specified) opinion; holding the 
opinion, or of opinion (¢#af...). Also in para- 
synthetic comb., as 2//-optntoned, strange-opinioned. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witeher. 1. vit (1886) 11 How 
diverslie people be opinioned. 1631 Star Chamb, Cases 
(Camden) 42 The court was opinioned the words were 
spoken, 16g0 Sir R. Starvitox Strada's Low C. Warres 
x. 6 Nor was Don John otherwise opinioned of a Truce. 
1890 Pall Mall G. 10 Mar. 2/3 Is it so, that England as 
a whole is..so opinioned as to prefer a high order of 
eloquence to the principles of the Reformation? 

2, Holding a particular opinion or estimate, esp, 
a favourable one, ef a person or thing; usnally, 
Thinking highly of oneself or one’s own qualities, 
conceited of. ; 

61a W. Scrater Sick Souls Salve 23 Was ever hypocrite 
thus opinioned of himselfe? 1667 Drvpen Sir Martin 
Mar-all 1. i, He's so opinion’d of his own Abilities, that he 
is ever designing somewhat. ie Norris {Zemtlity vi. 
282 A man well opinioned of bimself. - 

3. Unduly attached to one’s own opinion; 
opinlonatcd. ‘ 

1649 Mitton Erkon. xiii, Wks. (1851) 443 Uzziah..was 
thrust out with a Leprosie for his opinion’d zeale, which he 
thonght judicious, a1716 Sourn Serm, 1. 298 (T.) He may 
cast him upon a bold self-opinioned physician, worse than 
his distemper. ~s 

Hence Opinionedness (se//-ofi-nionedness). 

1879 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/5 A peculiar kind of religions 
self-opinionedness sprang up, which tended to make each 
man more and more & law to himself. 

Opinionist (opinysnist). [fas prec. + -19T.] 

+1. A holder or maintainer of some opinion or 
doctrine at variance with the general belief (or 


that of the speaker); a sectary, a faddist. Ots. 

1623 Cocxeram 11, An Opinionist, Sectavic, 1634 Sir T. 
HeErBert 7rav. 160 The Mahometan Doctonrs .. bended 
themselves against this late Opinionist. 1661 Ray 7éree 
ftin, uw. 161 There are few or no sectaries or opinionists 


Now rare. 


OPINION LESS. 


among them. 1692 T. W. Shor? Story Antinomians New 
Eng. Pref. 9 Now you might have seen the Opinionists 
rising up, and contemptnously turning their backs upon the 
faithful Pastors of that Church. 1760 T. [Iurcuinson #7 rst. 
Afass, (1765) 1. 68 This general agreement struck a damp 
upon the opinionists, y 

b. Ch. Hist. One of a sect in the 15th century 
who held that only those Popes who practised 
voluntary poverty were tme vicars of Christ, 

1693 tr. Ermilianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. xix. 219 They 
were called also Opinionists, 1707 Glossogr. Angi. Nova, 
Opinionists, a’ Name given in Pope Paul's time, to a Sect 
that boasted of affected Poverty, and held there could be 
no Vicar of Christ on earth that did not practice this Vertue, 

2. The holder of any specified opinion. 

31630 Wrstcote Devon (1845) 44 Every hearer and author 
hath his private opinion, and every opinionist his peculiar 
judgment and censnre. 1649 Thomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) 
CCCXXXVI. No, 22, 2 Whether have you any general 
rule of good education..which may be admirable to all 
opinionists? 1813 Sovrnev in Lijé (1850) FV. 24 In league 
with afl varieties of opinionists. 1820 Care Rural fe 
(ed. 3) 11s On receiving a damp from a genteel opinionist 
in poetry, 1845 Disaartzr Syééé it. xv, In estimating 
the accuracy of a political opinion, one should take into 
consideration the standing of t ¢ opinionist. ‘ 

3, One whose business it is to give a professional 
opinion, 

3802-312 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) 1V. 289 
Hence comes an appropriate branch of made business, the 
trade of the law- lies or opinionist 1 the opinion trade. 
Tbid. 3, 413. 

Opinionless, z. [f. Opinion sé, + -LEss.] 
Having no opinion of one’s own. 

1830 Examiner 644/2 Other opinionless journals that 
inundate the country. 188s 19th Cent. Sept, a4 Souls who 
had otherwise existed as opinionless dead weights, 

+ Opi‘nionous, a. Obs. rare. [f.as prec. + -ovs.]} 
Of or belonging to opinion. 

1666 G. Arsop Maryland 16 Steering the Actions of 
State quietly, through the multitude and diversity of 
Opinionous waves that diversely meet, 

f Opinious,¢. Obs.rare. [f.L. type *opiniss- 
us,f.opinio: cf. religiosus.] Of opinion, opinioned. 
Hence + Opisniousnesa, opiniativeness, 

31632 Litucow Trav. vi. 275 Leauing it to be searched, by 
the pregnancy of riper fadecments then_ mine, howsoeuer 
opinions, in £dlis Corr. ¥. 35 Rather than the 

ristian cause against the Turks shoald longer suffer by 
his opinionsness and absence. 

+ Opinitive, erron. f. OprnaTIvE. Obs. 

Opinor, obs. form of Or1ner. 

Opio-, combining form of Gr. dmov poppy-juice, 
Opium, occurring in a few rare technical words. 

Opiclogy (d«pi,g"1Sdzi) [-Locy], ‘the account of 
the nature and qualities of opium’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Opiomania (Supio,mé'nia) [Manta], an insane or 
excessive craving for opium ; hence Opiomacniac, 
a person affected with opiomania, Opiophagy 
(Gupi,p fadzi) [Gr. -payia eating], opium-eating, 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Opiologie, the doc- 
trine of opium. 188x Sat. Rev. 29 July 160/2 Dr. Mubbard's 
treatise on what he calls Opiumania and Dipsomania, 1889 
Leisure Hour 371 Young, rich, with a good position in the 
county..in love with her, and—an opiomaniac, 1878 tr. 
von Ziemssen’s Cycl, Med. XVil. 875 Chronic opium. 
poisoning, opiophagy, .. belong to the category of diseases 
which are almost incurable. 

+ Opiparous, «. Obs. rare. [£°L. opipar-us 
richly furnished, sumptaous, f, of-e7 wealth, means 
+ par-dre to prepare, furnish, equip +-ous.] Rich, 
sumptnous. Hence +Opi-parously adv. 

3621 Buaton Anad. Afed, u. ii, tv. (2676) 170/2 Sweet 
odours and perfumes, generous wines, opiparous fare, 1653 
Wateanouse Afod, Learn. 93 Not men meanly bred, 
or foosly seen in Arts, but opiparonsly accomplished. 1694 
Motrevux Rabelais v. (1737) 329 Your Opiparons or Aureous 
Charms. 1824 Lannoa /imag. Conv., Southey § Porson 
Wks, 1853 1. 75/1 We rather send these dismal dainties to 
his chamber, and treat our heartier friends opiparously. 

Opisometer (ppisp-mitaz)._ [f. Gr. daigw back- 
wards + pérpoy measure.} An instrument for 
measuring curved lines, as on a map, consisting of 
a small wheel turning on a screw fixed in a rod or 
frame; the wheel is rolled along the line to be 
measured, and then rolled back on a straight scale 
until it reaches its former position on the screw. 

887a Brack Adv, Phaeton ii. (1878) 3 The women were 
found in a wild maze of maps..and Be fied armed herself 
with an opisometer. 

apetltc.: (opisfo), before a vowel opiath-, 
combining form of Gr. dmaQev behind, nsed in 
various scientific terms; for the more important of 
which see thelr alphabetical places. 

Opi‘athedont (-ddgnt) @. Zool. (Gr. d50vs, d3dvr- 
tooth], having back teeth only. Opisthogaatric 
(-gestrik) a. Anat. [ad. F. opisthogasirique 
(Chaussier): see Gastric], situated behind the 
stomach, Opiathoglossal (-glp'sil), Opiatho- 
Slowaate (-glestt) ads. Zool. [f. mod.L. Opistho- 
glossa neut. pl., f. Gr. yA@eaa tongue], belonging 
to Giinther’s division Opisthoglossa of batrachians, 
having the tongue free behind and attached in 
front. Opiathoglyphio (-glifik), Opiathogly- 
Phoua (-gglifas) adys. Zool. [f. mod.L. Opisiho- 
glyphia neut. pl., f. Gr. yAupy carving], belonging 
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to the division Ofisthoglyphia of snakes, having 
grooves on the posterior teeth, Opisthognathous 
(-p’gniipes) a. [Gr. ywd6os jaw], a. Anthropol. 
having retreating jaws or teeth; b. Zchihyol, having 
the maxillary bones prolonged backwards, as fishes 
of the genus Opisthognathus. Opisthomous 
(-6umos) a. Jchthyol. [f. mod.L. Opisthomi (pl.), f. 
Gr. pos shoulder}, belonging to the division 
Opisthomi of teleostean fishes, having the seapnlar 
arch separate from the skull. Opisthopulmonate 
(-palménet) a. Zool, [L. primo, pulmon- Yong), 
applied to those pulmonate or air-breathing gastro- 
pod molluscs which have the pulmonary sac behind 
the heart (cf. OristHoBRANCHIATE). 

1857 Mavnr Expos, Lex. *Opisto-Gastric, applied by 
Chaussier to the coeliac artery, from its sitnation. 1892 Syd. 
Soc, Lex, Opisthogastrie artery, tbid.,* Bisthog typ. ie. 
ike oie 7. Dec. 795/3 In the *opisthog 


: vpeons 
snakes the poison-gland is very variable. 1864 Hunt Vog?'s 


Lect, Man it. 53 Welcker distinguishes the extremely ortho-- 


gnathous as *opisthognathous (or with retreating teeth), 
a distinction which does not seem to me quite justifiable. 
1877 Huxcev Anat, Inv. Anim. viii. 514 When the 
palmonary sac is posterior, and the pallial region small, the 
ventricle of the heart is anterior,..and the animal may be 
said to be *opisthopulmonate. 

Opisthobranch (opi‘spibreenk), sd. (a.) Zool. 
(f. mod.L. Opisthobranchia neut. pl., f. OristHo- 
+ Gr, Bpdyy:a gills.}] An opisthobranchiate 
gastropod: see next. b. adj. = next. 

1851-6 Woopwaap Alof(usca 50 The sexes are .. united 
in the (monoecious) land-snails, pteropods, opisthohranchs, 
tunicaries, and in part of the conchifers. 

Anat, Inv. Anim, viii. Et No Opisthobranch possesses 
a large visceral sac of this kind, ; 

Hence Opi'sthobra:nehism, the condition of 

being opisthobranchiate. 


Be acl (-braenkiet), a. (s6.) 
Zoot, [ad, mod.L. Opisthobranchiata = Opistho- 
branchia: see prec.) Belonging to the order 
Opisthobranchiala or Opisthobranchia of gastropod 
molluscs, comprising aqnatic forms having the 
gills bebind the heart. (Also said of the heart in 
other orders of molluscs when placed as in the 
Opisthobranchia, i.e. so as to have the gills behind 
it.) b. sd. = prec. 

1854 Woopwaz0 Mollusca u. 169 Oncidiuim Typhz:.. 
Animal oblong, convex;.. heart opistho-branchiate. 1897 
Huxtey Anat, inv, Anim, viii. 506 Strictly speaking, 
no Odontophoran is other than opisthobranchiate. 1889 
Athenzum 13 July 67/1 Dr. Pelseneer. .maintains..that it 
is a mistake to regard the Pteropoda asa‘ class'atall. He 
considers them as forming two sub-orders of the opis. 
thobranchiate gastropods. 

Opisthocelian (-siliin), ¢. (s6.) Zool. and 
Comp. Anat, [f. as next + -1aN.] = next; also, 
having opisthoccelous vertebre. Also as sé. An 
opisthoceelian animal, esp. (extinct) reptile. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc. Organ. Nat, 1.202 
Vertebrie of the ‘opisthocelian'’ type. 1870 RottesTon 
Anim, Life Introd. 62 The vertebrae..show, ordinarily, the 
procoelian, thongh, sometimes, the opisthocoelian arrange- 
ment of the articular ends of their centra. 1888 Roteston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 383 Opisthocoelian ..centra are found 
in exceptionat instances [in Reptilia}. 

Opisthocolous (-s/les), a. Comp. Anat. [f. 
OpistHo- + Gr, xoid-os hollow + -ous.] Hollow 
behind ; applied to vertebra the bodies of which 
are concave posteriorly: distinguished from pro- 
calous and amphicalous, 

1872 Nicuorson Palzon?. 308 In the Bony Pike, the 
vertebral column is conipaeetl of opisthoccelons vertebra: 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nivt, ae 340 The vertebral 
centrum may be biconcave (amphiccelous), biconvex, con- 
cave in front or behind (= pro- and opisthoccelous), or fiat. 

pei NTS aN (opi'spokoum). Ornith.  [ad. 
mod.L. Opisthocomus, ad, Gr, démoOdxopos wearin 
the hair Jong behind, f. OprstHo- + xépy hair] 
The bird Opisthocomus hoazin (O, cristatus), 
characterized by an occipital crest of feathers ; the 
hoactzin. So Opisthocomine (opisbp’kémain), 
Opiatho‘comonus ad/s., allied in character to the 
hoactzin; having an occipital crest. ' 

(1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 763 Opisthocontus has a size 
about equal to the chachalaca of our Texan border.] /éid. 
764 No fossil forms of opisthocomine birds are known. 

| Opistho-domos. Gr. Aniiz. Also in angli- 
cized form opisthodome. [Gr., f émiaGo- behind 

+ ddpos honse, room, chamber.] An apartment 
at the back of an ancient Greek temple, correspond- 
ing to the wpdédopes, wpévaos, or vestibule in front. 

{1699 Potten Aniig. Greece (2715) 1. viii. 31 On the Back. 
side of Minerva’s Temple, was the publick Roe call'd 
from its Situation ‘Oma@d8ou05.] 1706 Puituies, Ofistho- 
domos. 19776 R. Caannter Trav. Greece 29 They deified 
him, and lodged him in the Opisthodomos or the back 
part of the Parthenon. 1846 Woacestee, Ofisthodome, an 
apartment, or lee in the back part of a Grecian house, 
1846 Entis Elgin Afard. 1. 71 An apartment called the 
opisthodomes which contained the treasures of the temple. 

Opisthograph (opi'spograf), sd. (@.) Gr. and 
Rom. Antig. (ad. Gr. dmo@dypapos written on 
the back or cover, f, dmia0o- + -ypados wrilten.] 
A manascript written on the back as well as the 
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front of the papyrus or parchment; also, a slab 
inscribed on both sides. b. adja Opisthographic. 
(1623 Cockeaam, Opistograph,a booke written onthe ke 
side. 4 1693 Unoquaast Ratelais wt. Prol., Giving to 
one of his old acquaintance his Wallet, Books and Opisto- 

raphs away went he (Diogenes] out of Town towards a 
ittle Hill or eninod ary ne Venaates in Encycd, Brit, 
V. 209/2 Not 2 few of the stabs..hearing a pagan inscrip. 
tion on one side, and a Christian one on the other. These 
are known as ofistho, lee 1885 W. M. Linosav in 
Athenzum 5 Sept. py ho fragments are opisthograph. 

So + Opistho-graphal (obs), Opisthogra‘phio, 
-teal adjs., written or inscribed on the back as 
well a8 the front; Opistho-graphy, the practice 
of writing on hoth sides of a papyrus, slab, ete. ; 
coner, writing of this kind. 

1684 II. Moar Answer 38 To write that which fs last in 
the inside, and that which is first on the outside, [is] quite 
contrary to the mode of Opisthographal Writings. 181 J. 
Forsvtn Rem. Excurs. ttaly 335 The oj isthographic 
manuscripts required, } adprekel, a double eat so glued 
that the fibres crossed. 1816 Sincer /éist, Cards 124 ft is 
Opisthographic, or printed on both sides of the vellum, 1656 
Biounr rea pisthographical. 171 tr. Pancirollus’ 
Rerum Mem 1.11. iv. 138 Some Poeins of the Ancients were 
tedious with Opisto raphy, or endors‘d Protixity. 

Opisthotic (ppishptik, -detik), a. (sb.) Comp, 
Anat, [f. Opistu(o- + Gr. ots, wr- car, drix-dts 
of the ear.] Epithet of one of the otic or periotic 
bones, situated at the back of the ear; separaie, 
or fused with one of the occipital bones, in Fishes, 
Reptiles, and Birds ; in Mammals, fused with the 
other otic bones, and forming that part of the 
se bone which contains the auditory chamber. 

. as sb. The opisthotie bone. 

1870 Roteston Anin Life 43 A glenoid cavity which is 
formed..by the squamosal, opisthotic und prootic bones. 
3872 Mivaat Elem. Anat. 106 The Opisthotic constantly 
anchyloses with the lateral part of the occipital before it 
unites with the pro-otic in all Vertebrates below Mammals. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opisthotic centre, the ossification centre 
of the opisthotic bone. 4 

Opisthotonic (opispotpnik), a. Fath. [ad. 
Gr. dmodorove-ds, f. émoborovia; see next and -1c,] 
Affected with, or pertaining to, opisthotonos. 

1623 Cocxenam, Ofisthotonicke, one hauing his necke 
drawne into his shoulders, by shrinking vp of the sinews, 
1748 tr. Renatus' Distemp. Horses 315 An Horse .. is said 
to be Ofisthotonie when the Disease is seated in his hinder 
Parts, 18979 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 681 Signs..soon 
followed hy frequent opisthotonic spasms. 

|| Opisthotonos (ppispp'téngs). ath. Also 
ous. [Gr. déme@drovos drawn backwards, f. OPIsTuo- 
+ -rovos stretched, stretching, retvery to stretch.] 
Spasm of the muscles of the neck, back, and legs, 
in which the body is bent backwards; a form of 
tetanus. Fae 

1657 Physical Dict. Opisthotones. 1706 Puitties, Ofpist, 
ae a kind of Cramp és stretching of the Muscles of the 
Neck backwards. 1Boy Afed. Fraé. XVII. 213 A universal 
rigidity of the dorsat muscles..with a strong retraction of 
the head, assuming the marks of 2 true opisthotonos. 860 
H. Srencea Phys. Laughter Ess, 1891 11, 460 The head 
is thrown back and the spine bent inwards; there is a slight 
degree of what medical men call opisthotonos. 

ay see (p'pispities). ZcAthyol. [f. OprstH(o- 
+ Gr, obpda tail.] The posterior end of the caudal 
axis in the embryonic stage of some fishes, which 
is ultimately absorbed into the candal fin. Hence 
Opisthu‘ral a., pertaining to the opisthgre. 

1891 Cent. Dict. cites J. A. Rypez. — 

+Opitulate, v. Obs. fad. L. opttulari to 
bring aid, to assist, f. op-em—nid + *?ud- to bring.] 
trans. To help, assist, aid. ie 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. *itij, A Manuall 
for my selfe, to opitulate & addresse my memorye. s§99 — 
tr. Gabechouer’s Bk. Physicke 29/2 Administer to him of 
this water, for it opitulnteth the perloquutione exceedingelye. 

So +Opitulation Ods. [ad. late L. opituldtio}, 
help, aid, assistance; +Opitulator Oés. [a. late 
L. opiiulator], 1 helper. ‘ 

1597 M. Bowman in Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. *ij, 
Benefites which through your ayde& opitulatione we reape. 
165 Biccs New Disp, 148 Speedy opitutation. 1624 F. 
Waite Repl. Fisher 343 heading, Papists make Saints 
speciall opitulators, 

Opium (o«pidm), 54. Also 6 oppium. [a. L. 
opium (Pliny), a. Gr, Sxtoy ‘poppy-juice, opium ’, 
dim, of éés vegetable juice. Cf. F. opium, also 
opion (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1. The inspissated juice of a species of poppy 
(Papaver somniferum), obtained from the unripe 
capsules by incision and spontaneous evaporation, 
worked into cakes, balls, or sticks, of a reddish- 
brown colonr, heavy smell, and hitter taste; vala- 
able as a sedative and narcotic drug, and much 
used as a stimulant and intoxicant, esp. in tbe East. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, exxviii. (1495) 687 Of 

py comyth inys that physycyens callyth Opinm other 

ion, ¢ 1400 Lan/ranc's Crrury. 41 It is not yuel to putte 
a litil opium [v.7. opin] to be oile of be rosis 3525 I. 
erome of Brunswick's Surg. F iiija/2 Whan the payne 
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say to her sister, ‘ Well, child, 1 have come without my wit 
to-day‘; that is, she had not taken her opium. 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 268 Opinm yields at an average 
about Ath of its weight of pure morphina. 1875 H.C. Woon 
Therap. (1879) 221 Death ocenrs from opinm, in the great 
majority of ae failure of the respiration. 

4 b. Jig. Applied to any stupefying agent or agency. 

1608 T. Moaton Preamd, Encounter 33 Stupified with 
that Opium of implicit faith and blinde denotion. 1658 Sia 
T. Browne Aydrio?. v. 43 There is no antidote against the 
Opium of time. 1744 11. Watro.e Corr. (1837) 1. Iviii. 225 
Whist has spread an universal opium over the whole nation. 

2. ta. [tr L. optum.] A vegetable juice in 
general. Obs. rare. Wb. [¢ransf. from 1.] A juice 
resembling opium in composition or properties (in 
quot. lactucarinum or lactucin), rare. 

¢ 1420 Pailad, on Husb. wi.1140 And in is kest This opium 
Quirinaik (the Greek So naineth hit)..In water first this 
opinm relent, Of sape vatil hit ha similitude. 1815 Sporting 
Afag. XLVI. 63 A valuable paper on the opium obtained 
from the inspissated white juice [of the lettuce}, 

B. adtrib. and Comb, a. attrib, in fig. sense: 
Soporific, stupefying, producing drowsiness. rare. 

2635 A. Starroap Fem. Glory (1869) 91 Nothing..is so 
irkesome to me, as to heare their cold Opium Sermons. 
31797-1803 Fostex in Life § Corr. (1846) 1. 196 There is an 
opium sky stretched over all the world, which continually 
rains soporifics. 4 p 

b. General Combs.: altrib., as opzunz lamp, 
liniment, plaster, shop, war; obj. and obj. gen., as 
opium-drinker, -drinking, -eatler, -eating, -smoker, 
-smoking, -taker, -taking;, instrumental, as optem- 
drowsed adj., fumed adj., -poisoning, -shallered 
adj. c¢. Special Combs,: opium den, a public 
room, of low or mean character, kepl as a resort 
of opium-smokers; opium habit, the hahit of 
eating or smoking opium as a stimulant or intoxi- 
cant; opium joint (UV. S.), a place illegally kept 
for opium-smoking (see JorntT sd, 14); opium 
plant, opium poppy, the while poppy: see 
Porpy; opium-smoke w. (sorce-wd.) trans., to 
bring by opium-smoking (7710 some condition). 

1897 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/5 Mr. Ganthony’s *opium den 
rufhan and Mr. Blinn’s doctor are noteworthy instances. 
1804 W. Tavior in Kohberds Afer, 1. 484 Poor Burnett! 
Rickman writes me word he is turned *opium-drinker. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Bow, eu’ ‘The .. husband of an *opium- 
drinking wife. 1895 Daily News a7 Sept. 6/5 The *opium- 
drowsed and terror-stricken Dr, Marshall. 282t DeQuincry 
(¢#¢/e) Confessions of an English *“Opium-Eater, /éid. (1822) 
zag From this date [183] the reader is to consider me as 
a regular and confirmed opium-eater. 
Paper, Twenty-two males and four females were captured 
in an *opinm joint on Crosby street, New York, on Satur- 
day night. 1897 Howes Landlord al Lion's Head 
&5 Secret visits to the Chinese opium-joints in Kingston 
Street. 1897 Ad/dute's Syst. Afed. \V. 885 Engaged in 
rolling and heating in their “opium-lamps treacly pellets of 
opium. 1899 /éid. V1. 402 xote, The myosis A 
pouonine 2 pears, according to Dr. Ogle never to have 

en definite y reload to till 1818. 1849 De Quincey Eng, 
Afail Coach Wks. 1897 XILL. 313 My frail “opium-shattered 
self, 1843-4 Emuason £ss,, Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1. 98 The 
pitiful drivellers..at evening, when the bazaars are open, 
slink to the *opium-shop. 1870 Dickens &. Droodi, The 
woman has *opium-smoked herself into a strange likeness of 
the Chinaman. o Matcom Zrav, 43/1 Another disciple, 
who has now fallen into the deadly habit of *opium-smoking. 
1792 D. Stewaar Philos. Hum. Mind 1 v0. Vv. (1853) 181 
Account of the *Opinm-takers at Constantinople. 1892 
Dict. Nat. Biog. XXVX. 18/1 He..fell a victim to *opinm- 
taking. 1840 Matcom Jaz. 50/1 No person can describe 
the horrors of the “opium trade. 

Hence O-pium vw. érans., to treat with opium; 
O-piumate, one addicted to the use of opium; 
O-piumist, a person in favour of opium (opp. to 
anti-opiumist); so Ovpiumite; O*plumy 2., con- 
taining or resembling opium ; opiumdless a. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 3 fly I. 900 The bitten person, 
unless opiumed to death,..will..die in unspeakable agony. 
1894 Westen. Gaz. 23 July 3/2 The opiumate, if accused of 
the habit, usually pleads guilty. 1893 /dfd. 29 June 1/3 The 
Anti-Opium Crusade. Fad or Fact ?—By an Opiumist. 
3891 Miss Dowie Girl in ‘ary xv. 196 Poppies, from 
whose sleepy heads an opiumy oil is made, 

+Ople. Ods. [ad.L. epulus: app. formed by 
Turner, Cf. Orter.] The Guelder Rose or Water 
Elder (Viburnum Ofulus). 

1sst Tuaner Herbal 1. (1562) 69 Opulus, .. Conradus 
Gesnerus tolde me that it is called in Frenche va ofier. 
T neuer saw it in England, but it may be called in English 
an ople tre. 3578 Lyre Dodoens vi. Ixxx. 760 Of Marris 
Elder, Ople,or Dwarffe Plane tree. 1611 Cotea., Odier, the 
Ople, water Elder, marsh Elder, Dwarfe plane, Whitten tree. 
3706 Puituies, Opde, a Shrub otherwise call'd Water-elder, 

Oplitic, Oplophorous, erron. ff. Hort-. 

1854 Bapuam //alieut. 493 Then the oplitic troop to goad, 
Who bend beneath their one foad. 

Opo, obs. form of Upon. Z 

Opobalsam (ppeb$:lsim), anglicized f. next. 

1658 Prittrs, Opodalsame, the gumme,or liquor that dis- 
tilleth from the Balm-tree. 1730 /Az/, Zrans. XXXVI. 285 
All Sorts of Oils, Pitch, Turpentine, Opohalsams. 1860 
Chambers’ Encycl. sv. Balsam, The finest halsam, called 
Opobalsam or Balm of Mecca. 

| Opobalsamum (ppobe"lsimim). [L., a. Gr. 
éxoBadcapor juice of the balsam tree, f. éads juice 
+ SéAcapov the balsam-tree.] The balsam or 
oleoresin called Balm of Gilead or Balm of Mecca: 


see BALM sé. To. 
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bg Terrvisa Barth. De P. R._xvu, xviii. (1495) 613 
3alsamum is a tree lyke to a vine,. .yf the rynde of the stocke 
is smyten wyth yren_combes, thenne droppyth therof noble 
Opobalsamum. 1616 Buttokar Eng, Expos., Opobalsaniuin, 
a precious iuice or liquor. 1725 Beaaotey Sam. Dict., Babi 
of Gilead,.. Opobalsamum, the finest Balsom we know of, and 
heing hrought to us chiefly from Mecca, some call it the 
Balm of Mecca. 1844 Lixcaap Avglo-Sar. Ch, (1858) 1). 
x. 113 The ignorance or experience of antiquity had ascribed 
to the Eee the most salutary virtues. 
b. The tree producing this, a species of Bai- 
samodendron. 
1737 WHIston Yosephus, Antig. 1x. & $2 In that place 
grows..the eS samumn, 
Ido 
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Opode e‘ldgk). Also 7 -toch, -doch, 
8-dock, opp-. [Believed to be invented by Para- 
celsus; perh. containing Gr. é7o- vegetable juice.] 


+1. orig. The name given in the works of Para- 
celsus to medical plasters of various kinds. Ods. 

(arsqt Pazacetsus Chirurg. Ain, De Apostem, xxiii, 
(1603) 90 Descriptio oppodeltoch. Y%. De quatuor seminibus 
incarnatiuis £f, Cerze Colophonie ana § ij. Picis naualis 
Siij. Reduc in emplastrum. Jéfd. xxxiil. 97 Descriptio 
oppodeltoch. 2/, Colophonia: lib. j. pulueruin chelidoniz, 
aranciarum ana & iiij. Mie de botin, quantum satis est ad 
incorporationem.] 1656 tr, Paracelsus’ Dispens. 305 Now 
you must apply the Oppodeltoch Plaister. 74d. 308 Then 
apply the Plaister Oppodeltoch. 1658 A. Fox Wuria‘ rat 
n, vi. 62 Incase the Wound doth not hleed..Jay a Head- 
plaister to it, after the manner of an Opodeldoch. 1733 
ALLEYNE Disfeusatory, Emplastrum opodeldoc. [1857 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Opodeltoch, the name of a plaster.. 
referred to by Paracelsus.] | . q - 

2. Now applied to various kinds of soap liniment. 

a. Commonly applied to that (Lintmentum saponis) of 
ia. ‘The original opodeldoc of the 
Pharmacopocias was a soft ointment composed of soap 3 02. 
dissofved in a pint of alcohol, and an ounce of camphor, with 
a _drachm shes of oils of origanum and rosemary added’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). This was the Unguentume opodeldoch 
of the Edinr. Pharmacop. of 17a2. ‘In 1744 the Edinr. 
Unguentum took the name Balsamu saponaceum vulgo 
2, idoch; and in 1745 it appeared in the London 
Pharmacop, nnder the name Lintmentuat saponaceum. Of 
this preparation, the Liuémentum Saponis of the ons 
British Pharmacopoeia is the lineal descendant’ (C. C. B. in 
NV. § Q. (1902) + Mar, 166). 

b. As described in Merchant Shipping Act 1867, a liniment 
composed of equal parts of soap liniment (as in a) and 
tincture of opium; liniment of opium. 

c. Steer's Opodeldoc, ‘a preparation composed of Castile 
soap, camphor, oils of marjoram and rosemary, rectified 
spirit, and solution of ammonia ‘ (Mayne). 

[1650 Chemical Dict. Paracelsus, Oe in Para- 
celsus is an ointment.] 1733 Curyne Ang. Afalady nu. xii. 
§ 3(1734) 243 Warm and active Oils and Ointments, especially 
the Opodeldoc. 1746 Sia A. Westcoms in A/rs. Delany's 
Antobiog. & Corr. \X. 440 Tell my aunt that | use oil of 
earthworms with opodeldoc to endeavour to dispel the 
luinp. 1785 J. Cottier Afus. Trav. App. (ed. 4) a2 He 
robbed it with opodeldock or arquehusade water. 1826 
Scott Frul. 25 Dec., By dint of abstinence and Oe 
I passed a better night. 1842 Baanam Jagol. Leg, Bi 
Mies wet., Her delicate fingers are charred With the Steer’s 
opodeldoc, joint oil, and goulard. 1857 Hucurs Tom 
Brown 1. vi. (1871) 111. Leaving East better for those few 
words than all the opedeldoc in England would have made 
him. 1890 Chanibers’ Encyct. VI. 644 Soap Liniment, or 
Opodeldoc, the constituents of which are soap, camphor, and 
spirits of rosemary. 1902 C. C. Bin WV. & Q. oth Ser. IX. 
166 Steers's Opodeldoc, a famous nostrum of the eighteenth 
century,..an imitation of the old Edinburgh Unguentunt 
opodeldoch, with the addition of ammonia. 

Hence Opode‘ldoc w., to treat with opodeldoc. 

1799 . Waaron in Wilkes’ Corr, (1805) IV. aap I was 
blooded, oppodeldoc’d, &c. and got home as I cou i 

-opolis, combining form of -pois, Gr. wéXus city. 

Opon, op on, obs. forms of Upon. 

Opopanax (ope'panxks). Also 5 opopanac, 
appoponak, 6 oppopanac(k, 6- opoponax, opp-. 
[a. L. opopanax (Pliny), a. Gr. dadmavag, f. dxds 
Juice + mdvaf (also navaxés, neut. of navanns adj. 
all-healing: cf. PANACEA), name of a plant.] 

1. A fetid gum-resin obtained from the root of 
Opopanax Chironitni, 2 yellow-flowered umbelli- 
ferous plant, resembling a parsnip, a native of 
Southem Europe; formerly of repute in medicine. 
Also applied to the juice (Zvgtish opfopanax) 
obtained from Lovage (Levisticum officinale). 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 60 Opopanac [z. », Appoponak] 

wondirful, be leuys of a Gourde, & pe role of ftynegreke, 
be gele of fyssches, & amptes y-stampyde. Fe GALE 
Antidot. 31b, Dissolue the Opopanax and Galbanum 
in some part of the wyne. 2569 R. Anoaose tr. Airis’ 
Seer, w. 1. 6 Of Galbanum, of Supers of ech half 
an ounce. 16:6 Buttoxar Eng. Expos., Opopanar, a 
sappe or liquor flowing in some hot Countries out of a Plant 
called Panax. It is brought hither dry, being of a yellow 
colour on the outside, and white within. 1734 ArzaurunoT 
Rules of Diet t 250 The plant from which Apopanax is 
taken, is a sort of Parsnip, 1857 Mayne Lafos. Lex, 
Opopfanax, English, a common name for the juice yielded 
by the Ligusticum levisticunt, or lovee plant. 1876 Hlartrey 
Mat, Afed, (ed. 6) 603 Opopanax was formerly imported into 
this country from Turkey. a 

2. In Perfumery, applied to a gum-resin obtained 
from Balsamodendrou. Kataf. 

1895 EK. M. Hoimes in Pharw. Frnd. Ser. ut. XXV. sor 
The oil of ed of perfumery is obtained from a gum- 
resin which has a totally different origin, being derived from 
(Balsamodendron| Commiphora Kataf, Engi, Wt is the 
* Bissahol ' of Pharmacographia,. .and the perfumed hdellium 
of Dymock, ..In appearance it resembles opopanax .. hut 
it has a slightly pleasant and quite distinctive odour. 
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3. Short for Ofopanax-tree (sec 4). 

4, attrib. and Comb., as opopanax soap, soap 
perfumed with opopanax (sense 2); opopanax- 
tree (Acacia Farnesiana), the Sponge-irce of the 
Southern United States, West Indies, etc., having 
fragrant yellow flowers; t+ opopanax wine, wine 
medicaled with opopanax (sense 1). 

?asqo tr. ade Lyt. Pract. Aiij, Take Of joponac 
wyne, 1811 Hoopea Aled. Diet. s.v. Osoheme e plant 
from whence the gum is produced is known by the names 
of..Hercules all heal, and opoponax-wort. 1889 Boston 
(Mass.) ¥ra?. 30 Nov. 2/3 The opoponax tree isnot only avery 
pleasant but a profitable one to the ladies of Charleston, 
S. C... The flowers are made up in tiny hntton-hole bouquets 
..to sell. 1897 Black, Mag. Nov. 685/2 Opoponax trees 
filling the air with the fragrance of their yellow blossoms. 
1897 Ovioa Massarenes xviii, She came straight from her 
bath and its oppoponax soap and enu de verveine. 

\Oporice (op6eris?). Pharm, [L.opérice (Pliny), 
a, Gr. dmapixt of fruit, {. érdpa late summer, fruit- 
time, fruit.] A medicine composed of autumnal 
frnits and winc, formerly employed as a remedy in 
dysentery, etc. (Dunglison), 

1753 Cuampers Cyel. Suppl., On a name given by the 
antients to a medicine composed of the antumnal fruits, and 
extolled for its great virtues against weaknesses of the 
stomach and dysenteries. 1811 Hoorea Afed. Dict., Oporice, 
a conserve made of ripe frnit. 1846 in WoacesTr2; an 
some mod, Dicts. 

t+ Oporo:polist. Ods, nonce-wd. [f. Gr. drwpo- 
aways fruit-seller + -1sT.] A fruit-seller. 

1671 H. M. tr. Erase. Collog. 276 A woman that sold 
fruit, or if you would rather have it in Greek, an Oporapolist. 
1748 Baitey Evasut, Collog. 309. A 

Oporto (wine): see Port (wine). 

Oportune, Opose, ctc., obs. forms of Opp-. 

Opossum (opp'sim). Forms: 7 opassom, 
opossom, 8 opassum, oposon, 8-9 oppossum, 
8- opossum. See also Possum. [American In- 
dian name in Virginia, given by early writers as 
aposon, apossoun, oposon, opassom.] 

. General name of the small marsupial] mammals 
of the American family Didelphyide, mostly arbo- 
1eal, some (genus Chironectes) aquatic, of nocturnal 
habits, with an opposable digit (thumb) on the 
hind foot, and tai) usually prehensile; esp. Dzde/- 
phys virginiana, the common opossum of the 
United States. (Colloq, shortened to Possum, q.v.) 

1610 True Declar. Col. Virginia (1844) 13 There are 
Aroconns, and Apossouns, in shape fike to pigges, shrowded 
in hollow roots of trees. 161a Cart. Smita Jfag Virginia 
14 An Opassom hath an head like a Swine, and a taile like 
a Rat, and is of the hignes of a Cat. VWnder her belly she 
hath a hagge, wherein shee lodgeth, carrieth, and sueketh 
(1624 suckleth] ber young. 1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage 636 
lerron.] The Onassom [etc. (quoting Smith). e¢16is W. 
Stracuey Hist. Trav. Virginia (Hakl. Soc. 1849) 123 An 
opussum is a beast as hig asa pretty beagle, of grey © iliecr. 
dbid, Glossary Indian Weds. 183, Afoson, a beast in hignes 
like a pig and in tast alike. 1635 Swan Sec. AZ. ix. § 1 
(1643) 439 [ervon.} A_beast called Ovassom [etc. (qnoting 
Purchas)). 1688 J. Crayton in PAil. Trans. XVILM. 122 
An Opossom, as hig, and something shaped like our Badgers, 
but of a lighter Dun colour. 1719 OZELL tr. Ai isson’s Alen. 
280 The on is of the 1 Sa of a Pig of a Fartnight 
old. 1763 Westev Compend. of Nat. Philos. (1784) I. 1. i, 
§ 10. 236 The tender young of the O um are delicate 
morsels. 1769 "Pennant Brit. Zool. 111.19 As the young 
of the oppossum retire into the ventral pouch of the old one. 
1859 THackerav Virgin. xxxviii, Like the fabled opossum.. 
who when he spied the unerring gunner from his gum-tree 
said ‘It’s no use, Major, 1 will come down’, 188 HaucuTton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 267 Seven species of Opossum have been 
found, fossil, in caves of Brazil. 

2. Extended to various other smal] or moderate- 
sized ‘marsupials ; esp. the common name in Aus- 
tralia and ‘Tasmania of those of the sub-family 


Phalangistine, more properly called Phalangers. 
‘The name opossum is a in Australia to all or any 
of the species belonging to the genera, which together form 
the sub-family PAalangerinz...The commoner forms are as 
follows :—Common Dormouse O., Dromicia nana, Common 
Opossum, Trichosurus vulpecnla, Common Ring-tailed O., 
Pseudochirus peregrinus, Greater Flying-O., Petauroides 
volans, Lesser Dormouse 0., Dromicia lepida, Lesser 
Flying-O., Petaurus breviceps. Pigmy Flying-O., Acrobates 
ores Short-eared O., Trichosurus caninus. Squirrel 
lying-O., or Flying-Squirrel, Petaurus sciureus, Striped 
0., Dactylopsila irivirgata, Tasmanian, or Scot 
Trichosurus vulfecula, var. fuliginosus, Tasmanian Ring- 
tailed O., Pseudochirus Cooki. Vellow-bellied Flying-O., 
Petaurus australis’, (Morris Austral Eng, (1898) s. v.) 
[1770 Capi. Cook's Frni. 4 Aug. (1893) 294 Here [at 
Endeavour River] are Wolves, Possums, an animal like a 
ratt, and snakes.) 1977 Coox Vay. (1784) I. 109 The 
only animal of the quadruped kind we got, was n sort of 
opossum, about twice the size of a large rat. 178 A. 
Pui Voy. Botany Bay xxii. 297 Black Flying Opossum, 
1793 J. Hunter Voyage 68 The opossum is also very 
numerous here, but it is not exactly like the American 
oposstim. 1802 Baarincron Hist. WV, S. Wales i, 23 The 
females..weur a little apron, made from the skin of the 
opposnm., 1847 Letcuuarpr Fraé. v. 146 The Black- 
fellows told us, that they had caught a ring-tailed opossum. 
1862 G. T. Liovo 30 Vrs. Tasmania iy. 47 The large sahle 
and gray opossums, when disturbed, will either await death 
in their dark nest or at once spring to the earth, 1875 
Melbourne Spectator 10 July 118/2 A snow-white oposstia 
has been captured on a tree at the Murray. 1 , 
3. attrib, and Comb., as opossum kind, skin, tribe 


opossum-mouse, the Pygmy Flying Phalanger of 


OPPICATE. 


Australia, Acroéates pygmtiwus; opossum-shrew, 
an insectivorous mammal of the West Indian genus 
Solenodon, outwardly resembling an opossum ; 
opossum-ahrimp, shrimp of the genus Afysis 
or family Mysfde, so called from the brood-pouch 
in which the female carrics her eggs; Opoasum- 
tree, an Australian timber-tree, Quintinia Sicberi. 

1770 J. Bass Jral. 26 July (2896) 291 While botanising 
oy 1 bad the good fortune to take an animat of the 
opossum (Didelphts) tuihe. 1789 A. Pureur Voy, Bota 
Bay xv. 147 A small animal of the opossum kind. 1832 J. 
Biscnorr Van Diemen's Land 28 The opossum mouse ts 
about the size of our largest barn mouse. 1844 Caarenten 
Zool. § 790 The curious geaus Alysis, or Opossum-Shrimp. 
1859 Coaxwattis New World 1, 161 Beating their stretched 
oppossum-skin rugs asa drum accompaniment. 1862 Wavre 
ART ins. Bar 343 What | believe Mr. Poole terms the 
* opossum ket" of Ris shooting-jacket. 1894 LyounKer 
A peter ee The Flying Mouse, or Opossum Mouse, 
..i8 one of the most elegant of tho Australian Marsupials. 

+O-ppicate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
oppicarec, f. o6- (OB- 1 c) + Picdre to pitch, f pix, 
pic- pitch.] (See quot.) Hence + Oppica‘tion. 

16a3 CockEnam, Oppicate,to pitch. 1656 Bi.oust Glossagr., 
Oppication, a coverin with pitch, ¢ 

P idan (plain), a,and sb. (ad. L. oppidan- 
ws belonging to a town (other than Rome); as sb., 
a townsman, f, oppidienz town.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a town, or to the 
town (as opposed to the country); civic; urban. 

1643 Nettexsoie Parables reff. on Times v1 They so in- 
chanted..all the common sort of Oppidan, raratl, and Sea- 
birds. ¢ 164g llowent Lefé.1. 72 Touching the Temporal 
Government of Rome and Oppidan Affairs, 1845 K. W. 
Hasurton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 182 Sach great abodes of 
the oppidan population. 1878 Giaostoxe ia, 19th Cent. 
Jan. 204 Between the rurat peasant and the oppidaa artisan. 

+b. Pertaining to a university Lown, as opposed 
to the university tself (Cf. B. 2.) 

1655 Futuer //ist. Cand. (1840) 179 These oppidane ani- 
mosities .. continued alt this ee reign, 1831 Sia W. 
Hamtcton Disenss. (1852) 407 The oppidan schools then 
everywhere established. 

. 56, 1. An inhabitant of a town, a townsman. 
¢1540 Order in battayll Biv, Vpon a vyctory, oftentymes 
the opidanis be necligent. 1613 Re Cawprev Sable Alph., 
Oppidane,atownesman. 1859 Tintes 24 Nov. 8/5 It will be 
& metamorphose which was never contemplated by any 
orthodox mind,—the conversion of nature into an oppidaa, 
+2. A ‘townsman’, as opposed to a ‘gownsman’ 
or member of a university; also, a student not 


resident in a college. Ods. 

21645 Howenn Lett. 1.1. viii. (1726) 28 Here [in Leyden] 
are no Colleges at alt,,.nor scarce the face of an University, 
onty there are general Schools where the Sciences are read 
by severat Professors, but all the Students are Oppidanes. 
1696 Woon ff ist. Univ. Oxford (1796) LL. 33 The Oppidans 
in the mean time were not wanting to trouble us, and partica- 
tarty the Baillives. 

8. At Eton College; A student not on the founda- 
tion (who boards in the town): distinguished from 
colleger. Formerly also at other great scbools. 

1557-8 Eton Audit Bk. in Lyte Hist. Eton Coll. 136 note, 
Two newe chandlestycks for the opydans in the Churche 
ijs. vjd. 1661 Furies in Ztonfana 31 There be many 
oppidanes there maintained at the cost of their friends. 
1706 Puiciirs, Oppidan, a Schoot-word for a Townsboy, 
particularly such as do betong to the College of Queen's- 
Scholars at Westminster. 1809 Suetiiy Le/é, Pr. Wks, 
1880 11, 329, 1 am.. prosecuting my studies as an Oppidaa 
at Eton, 1883 Standard 1 Dec. 7/2 The time-honoured 
match at the Walt between the Oppidans and Collegers was 
played in the Eton fields yesterday. : é 

+ Oppie. Obs. rare—'. [nd. It. oppio ‘Poppy, Pict 
or Wich-bazell.. Oppo wero, the blacke Poplar’ 
(Florio, 1611), ‘a kind of poplar tree’ (Baretti): 
cf. Orsen.] Some tree: ?the Witch Hazel. 

1593 R.D. d/ypucrotomachia 5 Poplars, wilde Oline, and 
Oppies orig. ofc0] disposed some hyer then other. 

+ Oppi-gnorate, oppi‘gnerate,v. Obs. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. oppignorare, -erére to pledge, f. 0b- 

Os- 1 b) + pignordre, -erdre, f. pignus, pigner- 
also ieee) piedge.] ¢rans. To pawn, pledge. 
r6ax Bacon flen. VIf 99 Ferdinando.,merchanded at this 
time. . for the restorin: ofthe Counties of Russignon and Per- 
pignian, o| poate tothe French. 16a5 — Afpophthegms 
3 if cer fenry, duke of Guise} had sot and oppignerated 
al{ his Patrimonie, 18a Scotr Nigel xxxi, We opignorated 
in your hands certain jewels of the crown. 1857 Cham, 
Frnl. VAL, 406,1 had been constrained ,.to..oppignerate, or 
hypothecate, or effect a mortgage by way of wadset. 

+ Oppignora'tion. 06s. [a. OF. epfignora- 
tion, ad. med.L. or L. type *oppiguordtion-em, n. 
of action f. oppignordre: see prec.] Pledging or 
giving of security; a parnine: 

wgos Anpauwes Serns, (1843) V. 74 The.. swearing. .by 
oppignoration or engaging of some good which we would 
not lose. 1622 Matynes Ancient Law-Merch.'220 Retarn- 
ing .. to the said matter of Oppignorations, let vs note the 

westions of Ciuilians, «1677 Manton On Fob xvii. 6 The 

lect ure made over to Christ, not by way of alienation, 
but oppigaoration. 

O-ppilant, «. Med. (ad. L. oppilant-em, pr. 
pple. of oppilire: see next.) Obstructing, hindering. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

P O-ppilate, ppl.a. Aled, Obs. Also 5 oppilat. 
[ad. L. oppilat-us, pa. pple. of oppilare: sec next.] 
Stopped up, obstructed. 


Qa gis Lypc. Two Merch. 325 His vryne was remys, at- 
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lennat .. The veyne ryaceres, for they wern oppilat, ft was 
fol thynne. 1610 Raaaoucn Meth, Physick i xxati, (1639) 
& The nerves optick be oppilate and mortified, a 

VOooALt Surg. Alate Wks, (1653) 200 The right gut.. being 

oppilate or stopped. 

| (p’pilett), v. Aled. Also 6-7 opilate. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. ofpilare to stop up, f. 06- (Os- 
1b) + pildre to ram down.] érans. To stop or 
block up, fill with obstructive matter, obstruct. 

1547 Boonor Brew. Health xv.sab, A reumatike humour 
opylating the celles of the brayne. 1620 Venner Via Kecta 
v1.95 It openeth the passages, and dissipateth..the humours 
oppilating the nerucs. 1706 Putrtirs, To Ofppilate. 1832 
Jj. P. Kexxroy Swallow B. x. (1860) 93 The pipes become 
oppilated with crudities. 

lfence O-ppilated, O-ppilating Af/. ads. 

1577 Faamrton Foy/ul Newes u, 50 They did remaine opi- 
lated, and with enill colour of the face. 1640 Vexnea bia 
Recta v. 88 ‘The property of all Cheese to breede grasse 
and oppilating humors. 1823-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 
IV. 84 Characterised by a rich and oppilated habit. 

Oppilation (ppiléfon). Med. Also 5-7 opl- 
[ad. L, ofpilatron-em, n. of action f. opfildre: see 
prec. Ct F, ofilation (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The action of atopping up or obstructing, or con- 
dition of being obstructed ; an obstruclion. 

¢1400 Lan/franc's Ctrurg. 251 It is opilacioun of fe nerue, 
pat comep fro be brain. 1539 Envor Cast. flelthe 1. 
vii. 196 Fygges.. profyt moch to them which haue oppits- 
tions. 1601 Hottano Pliny xx. xxii, If one drinke the wilde 
Thyme with water, it is excellent good for the opilation..of 
the liver. 1727 Baaotey Sam. Dict. sv. Barley, lt opens 
Oppilations of the Bladder by its ahstersive Faculties, 1B8aa- 
34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 316 Accompanied with 
oppilation or indurated colargement of one or more of the ab- 
dominal viscera, 1849 i; A. Caaryie tr. Dante's Inferno 
agz As one who falls..t comes force of Demon which drags 
him to the ground, or of other oppilation that fetters men. 
(Vote] ‘ Obstruction ‘ of the vital spirits, ‘that binds a man 
in fits’, like those of Epilepsy or ‘ possession ‘. 

Oppilative (¢'pilétiv), 2. Ald. Also 6-8 
opilntive, ([f. as Orpibate z. + -IVE; cf F. 
oppilatif, -ive (1425 in Matz.-Darm.).] Tending 
to stop up or obstruct, obstructive, conslipating. 

1528 Payne. Salerne's Regint. P ij, At suche tymes as 
folkes vse grosse and opilatine meatis, 1620 Vennen Via 
Recta (1650) 116 Eggs..made hard are oppilative, of hard 
digestion, 173§ Braotev Fam, Dict, s.v. Aye, This Bread 
is of a viscous, opilative Nature. 

Ilence O-ppilativeneas (Bailey 1727). 

+ Oppin. Se. Obs. rare. [?for opine.| =Orinion. 

1456 Sin G, Mave Law Arms (S.T. 5) 179 Me think this 
the rycht oppin, and the best way. 

Oppinion, -oun, obs. forms of Orinion. 

Tee et pfl.a. Med. Obs. Also 6 opplet. 
fee . opplet-us, pa. pple. of opplére: see nexi.] 
filled up, crowded. 

usas Ravuotp Syrth Mankynde Pj, The cotilidons be 
opplete, stopped, & stuffed with yll humours. 1578 Bantste 
#fist, Alan 1,34 The posteriour part [of the leg]1s opplet, and 
filled with much store of flesh. 1646 J. lati //ore Vac. 134 
How should they not be opplete with grosse humours? 

tOpple'te, v. Aled. Obs. rare. ff ppl. stem 
of L. ofplére to fill up, £. 06- (OB- 1d) + plere lo 
ll.] ¢rans, To fill up, fill to repletion. 

1620 Venner Via Recta it 41 They. .opptete their bodies 
with waterish, crude, and windy humors. /é/d. iv. 71 That 
it be not. .oppleted with much fat, 

+ Opple‘tion. Med, Obs. [ad. med.L. or L. 
type *opplction-em, n. of action f. opplére: see | 
The action of filling or condition of being fille 
up; undue fullness of habit or of an organ or part. 

1615 Cuoone Body of Alan 506 In the opptetion or hiling 
of the ventricles & any bumor. 1713 Genth (nstructed 
(ed. 5) 183 An Smpagtieme catls for u Lance, and Opple- 
tion for unpalatable Evacuatories. 1764 Characters in 
Ann. Reg. 43/2 He. .had..an oppletion of the whale habit. 

Oppon, obs, form of Upon. 

+Opporne, v. Obs. fad. L. oppon-cre to set 
against, f.06-, OB- b + pon-cre to place.] = Orrose 
(of whlch vb. in the modern sense it was the pre- 
cursor; cf. Se. legal depone and Eng. depose). 

1. trans. To set over against or opposite (in 


quot., in an entry). 

1610 W. Forxincuam Art of Survey ww. Concl. 87 These 
are opponed, Residence, Species, Habitode, Crassitude, Ia- 
nesture. 

2. = Oppose v. 5, 6. 

ts70 Henry's Wallace 1,14 Thocht alt Leidis wald have 
yis land in thrall, Oppone his power God can aganis yamo 
all. 1671 7rwe Nonconf, 62 You proceed, to oppone to us our 
Saviours Sermons,..1 wil! not contend with your Mockeries, 

3. reff. and intr. = OPPose v. 7. 

1§13 Dovctas Ames xt. alii 191 Be quhat stycht May 
I oppone me to resist or wR hag With sik a monstre? c 1585 
llagesrreco Divorce Hen. Vilt US Ba _ Many other 
..men ., opponing themselves .. against this divorce. 1640 
Consid. touching Ch. Eng. 5 Two opinions, which doe 
directly coafront and oppone to reformation. 

4, trans, = OPPOSE v. 9. 

1610 B, Jonson Ah, 11. fi, What can you not doe, Against 
lords spirituall, or temporall, ‘That shall oppone you? 1629 
Sia W. Mure True Cructf 3014 To suffer, rather than by 
armes oppone The Lawfall Magistrat. 4 1641 Br. Mountacu 
atcts & Mon. (1642) 532 Whosoever shall [so} teach. -opponeth 
the Apostle and divine Scripture. 

Opponency (fpéunénsi). [f. next: see -ENcY.] 

1. ‘The action of an opponent or of something 
opposing ; antagonism, opposition. 


OPPORTUNE. 


1747 Battev, Opponency, opposition. 1826 J. 
Lecture Pref, 4 When nity magn have reer 
the very nature of tho opponency to be contended with, 
1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 402 A fierce and wnyleldin: 
opponency is rising pon the point between manufacture and 
pete: 1887 nal ee og Chr. Orthed. 296" 
sitions of science fa 20 called '..(ie, 

ri i Gin) iy (i.e. opponencies of the 

2. The action or positlon of the opponent in an 
academical disputation aa an exercise for a degree. 
(Cf. Ovronent PB. 1.) Obs. exc. Hist, 

4730-6 Batrzy (folio), Opfonency, the maintaining a con- 
trary argument. 1 « Barauy Let. to Parr 14 Feb in 
Parra Wks. (1828) V1I. 177 Colston has kept a third op- 
ponency in the schools with a perquam. 1841 Peacock Stat. 
Cambr.g When they had bag 2 +stwo opponencies.. they were 
presented .. as candidates for admission ad respondendum 
questioni, 1898 A. G. Lita ore, Friars Oxf. (O. H. S.) 
lil, 50 We have no means of checking them {figures] with 
regard to opponency [for the B.D. degree]. 

fad. 1. 


Opponent (Spsnént), a. and sé. 
opponent-em, pr. pple. of opfdndre: sce OPPoNeE, 
OProsE v. A. adj. 

1. Standing over against: opposing, ra ioe 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 665 Her sympathizing lover takes 
his stand High on th’ opponent bank. 1735 Sonravitis 
Chase nt. 95 Then up th’ 7 ment Hilt..we mount aloft. 
1871 M. Coruns A/rg. & Merch. (1. vi. 182 They are the 
cae poles of a cycle. 

Antagonistic, adverse, contrary, opposed. 
Const. to, F against. 

1647 F. Urano Soldiers March 25 We are to consider 
enemies as men opponeat to peace and justice, 1670 Con- 
clave wherein Clement Vill was elected Pope 20 To forgive 
alt them that had been opponent against his Exaltation. 
1735 Pore: Odyss. xix. 524 The savage .. springs impetuous 
with opponent speed { 1730 Fiznoixe Semple Beau » iii, 
Sir, 1 desire to deliver my reasons opponent to this match. 
1857 Rusxin Two Paths tv. 185 The artist, when his pupil 
is perfect, must see him leave his side that he may declare 


| his distinct, perhaps opponent, skill. 


| opponents among the m: 


| “ aggx R. Cortann Galyen's Terapeut. 2 G ti) b, leis 
ahie 


3. Anat. Said of a muscle (ofpoxens) of the hand 
in man and some quadrumana, which opposes a 
lateral digit to one of the other digits. Also of 
the digit itself: cf. OpposanLe 2. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 424 The thumb or fifth finger..in 


' the latter..is opponent, or untagonizing. 1857 Mavxe £xfos. 


ie ial Anat.,..opponent ; applied to musctes, etc. 
. 50. 

1. One who maiatains a contrary argument in a 
disputation; esp. the person who opens an aca- 
demical disputatlon by proposing objections to a 
philosophical or theological Lhesis: correlative to 
respondent, (Cf. Oprosk v. 2.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

Ge Fraunce Lawiers Log. ix. 101b, The opponent who 
defendeth the contrary. 1670 G, IN. tr. flist. Cardinals 
1. It 2 The Father being himself both Opponent and Re- 
spondent, tbere was no answer given to that position. 1705 
Heaane Collect. 25 Nov. (O. H. §.) I. He .. was Prior- 
Opponent in ye Divinity Schoole, Mr. Entwistle. . being re- 
spondent. 1846 McCuitocn Acc, Brit, Empire (1854) I. 351 
{Uare. Cambr.), The * previous examination ' is followed by 
the ‘exercises ‘.... These relics of old scholastic fashion con- 
sist of Latin theses (generally on subjects of moral philo- 
sophy), which are propounded by the student who iscandidate 
for the degree of B.A. (the respondent), and answered by 
others, styled ‘opponents’, in nytlogistic form, in Latin, 

One who opposes or contends against; one 
who takes the opposite side in a controversy, 
struggle, or contest ; an antagonist, adversary. 

1615 Stow's Aun, 833/2 The second day, the foure op- 
ponents brought in their complaints. 1645 Hr. Hart Peace 
Maker xxiv. 211 He met with feeble opponcats, and such 
as his nimble wit was casily uble to over-turn. | 1759 
Rosertson Arist. Scot. v. Wks. 1813 1. 363 The most violent 
opponents of the king's government were forfeited, 1794 
Sutetvan View Nat. 1. 7 He searches about for opponents 
to his doctrine. 1829 Lytton Deverenr uv. xi, I 
ulready run my opponent through the sword urm. 1874 
Garen Short fltst. viii. § 7. 531 The proposal found stuhborn 
jodcrate Royulists. 

+Opportunate, ¢. Obs. [irreg. f. L. offor- 
tiin-as fit, suilable, sp + -ATE?; cf. fni- 
fortunate Fit, suitable, proper, opportune. ‘ 

yt. 

y! the blode be leten flowe many t {rom the oe 
rate viceres (in what soeuer maner y* shall be seen opportu- 
nate. 1630 Baarawair Eng. Gentlent. (1641) 6 Speech. .is 
..an apt composing and an opportunate uttering of words. 

Hence + Na ion adv., opportuncly. 

1ss2 Hutorr, Oportunatlye, tm fempore, tune, tempes- 
i. 1ggo Buzzoven Ale? rae aides hat it be abe 
tanatly, and done in due time. 1620 Bratuwait free 
Senses in Archaica (1835) 11. 10 A salve... opportunately 
ministered ..affords comfort to the patient. 

Opportune (ypsitién, rppstinn), 4. (adv.) 
Also 5-6 opor-. [a. F. opportuni, -rine sensopable, 
timely ; formerly also, exposed, liable (14-15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Pg. opportune, Sp. ofortuno, 
ad. L. opportiin-us fit, suitable, convenien!, season- 
able; advantageous, serviceable; adapted; exposed, 
liable, f. 05- (OB-): cf ortinrus the protecting 
god of harbours, f. portu-s harbour, Port. The 
same stem is found in smfortiin-us IMPOATUSE. 

1. Adapted to an end or purpose or the circuin- 
stances of Ihe case; fit, suitable, aj ae 
a. Of a lime. 


r4ta-ao Lypa, Chron. Tr 
13b/3 an sche cau3le 0} 
‘oward Jason anoon sche gan 


OPPORTUNE, 


4 Sens. 1840 Whan I espyed by her chere ‘Tyme opportune 
and best leysere. 1568 Grarton Chroz. II. 395 When time 
oportune will serve, ye sball doe well to advertise him therof. 
1676 G. TowEnson Decalogue 464 That part of the day. .is 
the most opportune for business, 1780 Burka Lets, to T. 
Burgh Wks, 1842 11.411 There never seemed a more oppor- 
tune time for the relief of Ireland than that moment. 1868 
E. Epwarns Ralegh 1. xxiv. 568 He had the unfortunate 
queily of showing his teeth before the opportune moment 
‘or using them. 
tb. Ofa Lao Obs. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. [11,49 b, That his adversaries 
in_no wise should have any place apte or tia easely to 
take lande. 1610 Snaxs. 7eag. ty. L 26 The murkiest den, 
The most opportune place..shall neuer melt Mine honor into 
lust. 1665 Bortz Occas, a us. xiii, (1848) 137 The great 
mistake of those that think a Death-bed the fittest and 
opportunest place to begin Repentance in. 1796 Burke Lett, 
Regic. Peace tii Wks. VIII. 301 We know that they medi- 
tated the very same invasion. .upon this kingdom; and, had 
the coast been as opportune, would have effected it. 

2. Ofan event, action, or thing: Fitting in regard 
to time or circumstances, seasonable; now chiefly 
in more restricted sense, Meeting the requirements 
of the time or occasion, timely, well-timed. 

€1425 [implied in Orrortunetv]. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. Vil, gob, With all diligence prepared oportune 
remedies to resist and withstand. 161: Suaxs. Wiad. 7. 
tv. iv. 511 Most opportune to her neede, I haue A Vessell 
rides fast by. 1670 Mitton //ist. Brit. nu. Wks, (1847) 
485/2 The Romans now over-matched and terrified, Cesar 
with opportune aid appears. 1784 Cowrer Task vi. 470 
Prophet as he was, he might not strike The blame- 
less animal .. Her opportune offence Saved him. 1837 
Lanpor Pentameron ww. Wks. 1853 11. 337/1 These are 
better thoughts aod opportuner Aten such lonely places 
formerly supplied us with, 1866 Max MULLER Chips (1880) 
III. vii. 184 The opportune death of Philip alone prevented 
the breaking out of a rebellion, 

+3. Advantageous, serviceable, useful. Oéds. 

1432-59 tr. Vigden (Rolls) 1.231 Thei were religious men, 
and oportune exhibicion was siffen to theyme. ?¢1470 G. 
Asnay Active Policy 357 Kepe secretnesse as a secretarye,.. 
But vnto suche persones oportune As may he furthering to 
youre fortune, ¢1510 Barciay Afirr. Gd. Manners (1570) 
Gj, Despise thou no person although thou purer be Of 
clothing, of cunuing..or ought els oportune then is he. 1658 
Sin T. Browns Hydriot. Ep. Ded., It is opportune to look 
back upon old Times, aud contemplate our Forefathers, 

+4, Conveniently exposed; liable or open (¢0 
attack or injury). Ods. 

¢ 1450 tr. De [mtitatione 11. Ixiv. 149, 1 may fully truste in 
noon pat may helpe me in oportune necessities, but nllone 
in be, my god. 1667 Mitton P. 1, 1x. 481 Behold alone The 

oman opportune to all attempts. 

5, Adopted with a view 1o present expediency : 
cf, OPPORTUNISM. rare. 

1851 Tnackenay Eng. Huy. iii, Marlborough's..opportane 
fidelity and treason. 

+ B. quasi-adv. = Se Obs. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 85 [He] Consider'd every Creature, 
which of all Most opportune might serve his Wiles. 1760-72 
H. Brooxe Foo! orl (1809) LV. 151 How opportune has 
our Jesus sent you to us on this occasion | 


+Opportu'ne, v. Obs. rare. [[f. prec.] 
1. trans. To be well adapted or convenient to; 
to suit, accommodate. 


@1637 R. Crerke Seri. 483 The Pronoune opportunes xs. 
Some Copies have vodis; but the most and best, have Nodzs. 

2. inir. ? To have opportunity, to get the chance. 

1606 Warnen Alb, Eng, xv. xevili. 390 Not sticking 
cautilously the hicr of Filthinesse to purse, For, may she 
opportune for Pence, lives not like lurching Blaine. 

+ Opportuneful, z. Obs. firreg. £. OpronTUNE 
a. + -ruL.] Affording opportunity; seasonable, 

1605 15¢ Pt, Feroninte (1901) u. iv. 68 The euening to 
hegins to slubber day, Sweet, oportunefull season. 1626 
Mipoteton Mayor of eee iy. iii, If we let slip 
this opportuneful hour, Take leave of fortune. 

Opportunel. Gy the adj.), adv. [f. Opror- 
TUNE @. + -LY 2, in an opportune manner; suit- 
ably in respect of time, place, or circumstances; 
conveniently ; now always, At an opportune time 
or juncture, seasonably. 

61425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.) 25 He mevid 
hym.. with goode and houeste wordes, opportunely and 
importunely. 1603 Wanner Add, Eng. xu. Ixxvii. (1612) 
79 Sathana .. opportunely there did Oracles begin. 1629 

AVEMANT. Albovine Wks. (673) 436 Thou art far more 
opportunely stor‘d with time and place for th revenge, then 
we i’ th’ midst of day. 1774 J. Bryant Afythol. 1. 380 The 
land of Canaan lay..opportunely for traffic. 1836 MaRRvAT 
Midsh. Easy xxv, How opportunely he had frightened away 
the robbers, just as they were about to murder her relation. 
ieee Law Times UXXVII. 62/t [He] has written a good 
book and published it aE . 

Opportuneness (sec the adj.). [f. as prec, 
+ -NEsS.] The quality of being opportune; fit- 
ness of time or occasion; seasonableness, timeliness. 

127 Baitey vol. II, Osfortuneness, seasonnbleness. 1862 
R. H. Patrerson ss. History & Art 378 ‘The opportune. 
ness of these revelations of the Past cannot but See one as 
remarkable, 1884 Afanch, Exam. 16 Oct. 5/2 The only 
suspicious thing about this telegram is its opportuaeness, 

Opportunism (pppitiz-niz’m, p’pfitinniz'm), 
{f. Orportunx, after It. opportunismo, ¥. oppor- 
tunisme: see -isM.] The policy of doing what is 
opportune, or at the time expedient, in politics, as 
epgpeet. to rigid adherence to party principles; 
often used to imply sacrifice of principle or an undue 
spirit of accommodation to present circumstances. 
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A term first of Italian, and then of French politics, which 
in English use has been extended to characterize any method 
or course of action by which a party or person adapts him- 
self to, and seeks to make profitable use of, the circum- 
stances of the moment. (The introduction of the word has 
often been erroneously ascribed to Gambetta.) 

1870 Contemp. Kev. XV. 389 To lead the [Italian] people 
away from the idea of unity as Utopian, and induce them 
(Z.¢. Cavour and others in 1844} to enter upon the path 
of compromise, or ‘ofportunisu:', to use their own term. 
1880 19¢h Cent. Apr. 632 Among Nonconformists there is 
not .. one who has less of the spirit of opportunism than 
Mr. Illingworth, 1881 Gvandard 27 May, He [Gambetta] 
is likewise a master of effect, an adept in the craft of 
Opportunism in a wider sense than he himself has ever 
pobliely ascribed to a word of his own invention. 1883 
A.W. Warp Dickens iii, 69 The Daily News was to rise 
superior to the opportunism .. of the Times. 1885 Lo. 
Granvitte Sf. at Hanley 6 Nov. (Times 7 Nov.), 1 asked 
an Englishman, I asked a Frenchman, I asked an Italian 
what was opportunism, .. The Englishman said that he 
thought opportunism was the preference of expediency to 
principle. ‘he French gentleman said he thought it was 
the Seateeiae rth principles which you do not approve in 
your heart, The Italian said it was adapting yourself to 
those circumstances which were most fitted to get you into 
power and to maintain you there. 1886 G, Aten Darwin 
vii, 124 The dry and cautious French intelligence, ever 
inclined toa scientific opportunism, + Bopiev France 
Il. 1v. vi. 407 Opportumism in its wholesome sense is the 
art of adapting one's self to changing circuinstances. 

Opportunist (pppitiz-nist, pprtiznist). [fas 
prec. + -Ist; in F. opportuniste.] One who pro- 
fesses or practises opportanism in politics, or in any 
sphere of action; sec. in French politics, a member 
of the party led by Gambetta (see quot. 1881); 
also, one who, at the Vatican Council of 1870, beld 
that the time was opportune for the promulgation 
of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. (Cf. Iy- 


OPPORTUNIST.) 

1881 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 624 The term Opportanist was 
first applied ‘to him [Gambetta] by Rochefort, iu an 
article in the Droits de “homme, published in February, 
1876. 188: Avarrom Hernert in 7tmes 29 Sept. 3/6 The 
opportunist is..the man who says ‘I would not, but 
TI must’, He yields to what he condemns, to what he thinks 
neither right uor just .. hut what, as he claims, is justified 
and forced upon him rsa ee 1882-3 ScHaFF 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl. UW. 1077 Called inopportunists, as 
distinct from_the opportunists. 1886 M. Creicuton in 
Academy 27 Feb. 139/3 It is a conceivable view to take of 
him (Cranmer] that he concealed a good deal of firmness 
under the guise of an opportunist. 1889 Atheneum 16 Feb. 
205/2 Mr. Gosse.. considers him [Dryden] .. to be a sort of 
literary opportunist. 1898 Dazly News & Nov. 6/2 Mr. 
Gladstone was, in the best sense of the word, an opportunist. 
Like Prince Bismarck, he held that a statesman should 
serve his country as circumstances require, rather than as 
his own opinions, which are often prejudices, dictate. 

b. atirib, or as adj. 

1881 Seetey Bonaparte in Aflac. Mag. July 164/1 All 
serious governments alike, that of Bonaparte, that of the 
Restoration, ..that of Louis Napoleon and the present 
opportunist Republic, have adhered to the principles of 
1789. 1887 Sfectator 27 Aug. 1144 The present [French] 
Cabinet is in essentials an Opportunist Cabinet. 1895 F. M. 
Crawrorp Raéstons v. 68 A man of fine principles and 
opportunist practice. . . 

Hence O:pportuni‘stio adj., pertaining to or 
characteristic of an opportunist. 

1892 Speaker 5 Mar, 292/2 He attempts to epolowise for 
them .. on the opportunistic ground that the fecundity of 
the black races threatens the ‘political effacement of the 
European population’. ; 

Opportunity (ppsitizniti). Also 4-6 opor-, 
4 opar-, 6 oppur-, 7 opper-; 4-6 -ite, -yte, (4 
-ytee), 6-7 -itie. [a. F. opfortunité (agth c. in 
Hatz,-Darm,), ad. L. opportiinitas, {. opportin-us 
OPPoRTUNE: see -1TY.] ji 

1. The quality or fact of being opportune; season- 
ableness, timeliness; opportuneness, Now rave, 
and chiefly with reference to the L. phrase ¢ felix 
opportunitate mortis’. 

1§3t Etvot Gow. t xviii, Exercises whiche be nat utterly 
reproued of noble auctours, if they be used with oportunite 
and in measure. 1581 Savite Zacitus, Agricola (1622) 202 
Thrice happie then maiest thou..be counted, not onely for 
the renowne of thy life, but..for the opportunitie o thy 
decease. 1660 Mitton Free Commrw. Wks, (185:) 434 Thir 
business is .. oft-times urgent; the opportunity of Affairs 
gain‘d or lost in a moment. 1873 Pater Renatssance viii. 
167 A death which, for its swiftness and its opportunity, he 
might well bnve desired, 1878 Seerey Stein III. 559 How 
much suffering had been saved them by the opportunity of 
their deaths. : 

2. A time, juncture, or condition of things favour- 
able to an end or purpose, or adinitting of some- 
thing being done or effected ; occasion, chance. 

, Orig. without article or pl. = ‘convenience of time’; the 
individualized notion ‘a convenient time ', with pl., appears 
in 1560: cf. seuse-development of cfrenmstance, constience. 

1376 Barnoun Sruce v. 523 He..vatit opportunite For to 
fultill hys mawite. 1388 Wyctip Afat?. xxyi. 16 Fro that 
tyme he sou3te oportunyte (1382 couenablete] to bitraye 
hym. ¢1450 S?. Cuthéert (Surtees) roog Oportunite when 
he gatt, He was anker and sale satt. es bak tr. Sleidane's 
Comin. 27%, Many goodly oportunities, through discepta- 
tion were omitted. /érd. 310 b, In these eight hondreth 
yeares past, chaunced never so good an opportunitie. 1605 
Suaks. Lear w. vi. 268 You hatte manie opportunities to cut 
him off. 1645 Howett Let, (1650) IL. 103 That Almighty 
Majesty who useth to draw .. strength out of weaknes, 
making mans extremity his opportunity. 1909 STEELE Tatler 
No. 10 Pr, Lam not a little pleased with the Opportunity 
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of running over all the Papers, 1736 Burter Anad. 1. ii. 
Wks. 1874 1. 42 The natural course of things affords us 
opportunities for procuring ny ae toourselvesat certain 
times. 1875 Stunas Const. /Hist. IL xvii. 51x In national 
history opportunity isas powerful as purpose. 1890 Botpre- 
wooo Col, Refornrer (1891) 161. Neuchamp had been suffi- 
ciently awake to his opportunities. » 

+b. A time when there is occasion or necd for 
something. Obs, rare. 

1526 Pilger, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 120 Somtyme he maketh 
as though he herde vs not, in oportunite and tyme of nede. 
1683 Moxon Mech, Hxerc., Printing ii. » 2 He also provides 
. some of these, as he reckons his opportunities may be to 
use them. x i 

+3. Convenience or advantageousness of site or 
position. In quot. 1730 app. Advantage afforded 
by position. Ods. 

tsss Epen Decades 284 This is the most famous citie in 
Moscouia. .for the commodious oportunitie of ryuers, multi- 
tude of houses f[etc.} 1649 Mitton Zikon. viii. Wks. (1851) 
390 Hull, a town of great strength and opportunitie both to 
sea and land affaires. 1673 Rav Journ. Low C.22 Flushing 
..a Town..very considerable for..the opportunity of its 
Situation and convenience of its Harbour. 1730 A. Gonpon 
Maffei's Amphith, 378 The Opportunity they had of its 
Harbour, incited them..to make it the Staple-Port for 
Merchandize of the East, 1781 Ginsom Deed. § F. xxx. IIT. 
1s8 Augustus, who had observed the opportunity of the 
place, prepared..a capacious harbour. 

+4. Fitness, aptitude, competency, ‘faculty’. Ods. 

€1374 Cnaucer BSocth. 1 pr. ili, 25 (Cambr. MS.) Thow 
were ryht welefui.. with the castete of thi wyf And with the 
oportinite and noblesse of thi masculyn chyldren. 1535 

OVERDALE Eccé, ii. 20 For so moch as a man shulde weery 
himself with wysedome, with understondinge and oppur- 
tunite, and yet te fayne to leave his labours vnto another. 
1607 forsee Four. Beasts (1658) 341 Although the swift- 
ness or other opportunity of the Dogs helpeth them to flie 
away from her, yet if she can but cast her shadow upon 
them, she easily obtaineth her prey. 

a 5. Fitness of things, necd. Ods. rare. 

(Its use here is app. due to association with L. ofortet.) 

1432-g0 tr. Migden (Rolls) IV. 435 That man is a cowarde 
that wille not dye when oportunite requirethe hit (Higdes, 
quando oportet; 7revisa, whaonse it nedeth]). 

q 6. erroneously. = IMPORTUNITY 4. Obs. 

1598 Suaxs. Merzy IV. ut. iv. 20 Yet seeke my Fathers 
lone, still seeke it sir, If Spportunl ty and humblest suite 
Cannot attaine it, why then harke you hither. 1653 Hotczorr 
Procopius, Vandal Wars tt 50 Johu the son of Sisinniolus, 
at the Africans opportunity, raised Forces and went against 
them. «1667 Jer. Taytor (W.), He that entreats us to be 
happy, with au opportunity so passionate, as if not we, but 
himself, were to receive the favor. 

[f, L. 


+Opportu'nous, ¢ Obs. rare—*. 
opportun-us OPPORTUNE + -0US.] = OPPORTUNE. 

1609 Hrvwoop Brit. Troy xu, x. 305 The opportunous 
night friends her complexion. 

Opposability (spézabiliti). [f next + -rrv.] 
The quality of being opposable. 

1863 Huxtey Afax's Place Nat. 1 86 The great toe,..in 
uncivilized and barefooted people,..retains a great amount 
of mobility, and even some sort of eae? 1882 A.R. 
Wattace in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 430 The large size and 
complete opposability of the thumb. 

Opposable (gpaezib'l), a. 
-ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being opposed, withstood, or placed 
in opposition (40). rare. 

1667 [implied in Unopposarte). 180a-1a Beutuan Ration. 
Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 151 Theapplicationis either opposable 
or unopposable. hag? — Fustice & Cod. Petit. 195 No 
arguments will be found opposabie to it other than 
ungrounded assertions. ; 

2. Of a digit, esp. the thumb: Capable of being 
opposed to, or apkes so as to meet, another. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 442/2 Those [monkeys] of Africa and 
Ane bave completely opposable thumbs on the fore-feet as 
well as on the hind. 1854 Owen Skel § Teeth in Cire. Se, 
Organ, Nat. 1. 253 A freedom of the digits, with some 
opposable faculty m them. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent 
Afan 129 A thumbis..a finger so arranged as to be opposable 
to the other fingers, 

+ Oppo'sal. 0s. Also 5 opposaylle, -ayle, 
-sile. [f. Oppose uv. + -aL: I and II were inde- 
pendently formed on the two branches of the verb.] 

I. 1. The patting of posing questions ; examina- 
tion, intcrrogation; a posing question, a puzzle; 
= APPOSAL I. —. 

1426 Lyne. De Guil. Pilgr. 10397, 1 .- for fer, be-gan 
to quake, What Answere I sholde make Vn-to hys vnkouthe 
opposaylle. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 204 Go furthe, 
fibetle, -. And pray my lordes the to take in grace In 
opposaile, 1607 Norpes Surv. Dial. u. 40 Sith you will 
ueeds diue into my poore skill, by your opposall,..1 will as 
briefly as I can, satisfye your desire. 

II. 2. = Oprosition 5. 

1684-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 121, I should have 
found a strong opposal in my obedieace. 1665 Sin T. Her- 
BERT 7 raz, (x67) 8x The Castle gates opened, fearless of any 
further opposal. 

3. = OPPOSITION 2, 3. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies u1. iv. 199 An opposal of ¢ and 
the © very seldom fails of its warm thawing Breatb. 1839 
Bawwey Festvy xxxi. (1852) 516 No sooner came I to the 
seat, in right opposal placed, To that despotic empress. 

+Opposant. Obs. rare-°. [n. F. opposant 
(R. Estienne, 1539), pr. pple. of opposer OPPOSE v.] 

16xx Cotcn., Ofposant, xn Opposant or Opponent. 


Oppose (/pez), v. [a. F. opposer, in rath ec. 
bee (Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. 0b- (OB- 2) + poser to 


[f. Oppose v7.2 + 


OPPOSE. 


place, pat down, taken as representing L. ponive to 
place (see Pos, Comrosz, Derosg, etc.). In OF. 
chiefly used in the medieval sense of L. oppondre 
‘to oppose in argument, question, examine ‘, and in 
this sense alone found in ME, in which also it 
varied with afose, Apposr, which later became the 
established form: see Arrosx v.!, Pose v. For 
the more literal senses of opfdrére, which appear in 
the 16th c., Orrone was at first used, but before 

1600 oppose prevailed, as in compose, depose, dispose, 

expose, and other assumed representatives of L. 
were, Branches I and II are thus of distinct 
tice, in Eng., thongh both repr. L, ofpancre.] 
I. ME. uses, in medieval sense of L. oppéndre, 
+1. trans. To confront with objections or hard 
questions; to pose; to examine, interrogate, ques- 
tion; = Arpose 21 1. Ods. (or merged in 9). 
€1386 Cnaucea Friar’s 7.297 And answere there by my 
procutour To swich thyng as men wole opposen me [so 

3 4SS.; v.rr, oposen, apposen, aposen}. 1390 Gower 

Conf, II. 7a Of tuo pointz sche him opposeth. € 1435 Found, 
St Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.) 56 He was callid yn of the 
preyste, and opposid. 1530 Patscr. 6427/1, I oot one, I 
mnake a tryall of his lernyng, or I laye a thyng to his charge, 
#6 apose. 1$70 T. Norton tr. Vowel's Catech. (1853) 1 

he master opposeth the scholar to see how he hath profited. 
1607 Nozven Surv, Dial. u. 39 You seeme to oppose me 
farre, and the thing you demaund, will require a tonger time, 

2. absol, and intr. To put objections or hard 
questions; sfec. to put forward objections to be 
answered hy a ee maintaining a philosophical 
or theological thesis, esp. as a means of qualifying 
for a degree, etc.; = APposE v.12. Obs. exc. //is?. 

1390 Gowea Conf, II. 332 This mi unto this maide 
opposeth, And axeth ferst what was hire name, ¢1 
[implied in Orroser 1). 156 E. Campton in Confer. tv, (1584) 
F 3 Let me oppose. Is it not reason that I shoutde 
Oppose? 3581 W. Cuaaxe sid., I will. suffer you to oppose 
and make an argument in this matter. 1690 E. GEE Feswit's 
Afems. 176 To the end that fit men may prepare themselves 
to oppose for the same [schotarships, fellows ips, ete.), 1716 
M, Davis Athen. Brit. 11. 296 He was admitted to the 
reading of the Sentences, having a little before oppos‘d in 
Divinity, in 1533. : 

+3. To examine and check (accounts), to audit; 
= Appose v1 3. Obs. 

@ 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 58 Suche par 
celles of pourveshinces as shal be Ieee i --and day 
opposed in the countynghouse monethly. did. 61 To helpe 
oppose all the partycutar accomptes of offycers. 

IT. Modern uses. 

4. trans. To set ’ thing) over against, place 
directly before or in front. Const. fo, + agatnst. 

1593 Swans, 2 /fen. V1,w. x. 48 Op’ thy stedfast paring 
eyes to mine, Sce if thou canst out-face me with thy lookes. 
1613 —~ fen. Vid, ww.i. 67 Her Grace sate poses) auras 
freely The Beauty of her Person to the People. 197) Sta J. 
Reynotps Disc. viii. (1876) ny cad one figure opposes his 
front to the spectator. 1781 Cowrer Conversat. 269 The 


emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, In contact incon. | 


venient, nose to nose. 3Bra-16 J. Samir Panorama Sc. & 
Aré Yt, 180 When two equal magnets oppose their contrary 
poles toeach other. 184a Tennyson Ulysses 48 My mariners 
That ever with a frolic welcome took The thunder and 
the sunshine, and opposed Free hearts, free foreheads. 

+ b. To hold out for acceptance; to offer. Oés. 


3598 Cuarman Séinde Beg, Alexandria. i, Let his trae 


picture through your land be sent, Opposing great rewardes 
to him that findes him. i 
t¢. To expose, subject. Ods. 

1589 Nasne Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.)9 And count it 
& great peece of arte in an inkhorn man..to op his 
superiours to envie, 160g Suaxs. Lear w, vii. 32 ¥ ‘as this 
a face To be oppos'd (Qos. exposed] against the jarring 
windes? . re 

5. To set (something) against or on the other side, 
4s a connterpoise or contrast; to bring forward or 
adduce by way of counterbalance; to contrast; 
to put in rhetorical or ideal opposition (40). 

1379 Futur Heskins’ Pari. 23 He thinketh Alphonsus 

ood ynough to oppose against Erasmus. 1594 T. B. La 

vimaud, Fr. Acad, , 193 When the flesh is opposed and 
Set against the spirite in man, wee vaderstand thereby, not 
the body only, but also the soule of man, 165a Br. Hace 
Tavis. World 1. iii, Opposing our eal condition to the 
succeeding. 175: Jounson Rambler No. 139 ® 6 The 
tragedy of Samson’ Agonistes has been..opposed with all 
the confidence of triumph to the dramatick pentane yes of 
other nations. 1875 Jowerr Piato (ed, 2) FV. 275 Memory 
and imagination, though we sometimes oppose then, are 
ne é 

G. To set (something) against by way of hindrance, 
check, or resistance; to place ns an obstacle ; also, 
to set or place (a person) as an antagonist. 

3596 Suaxs, Aferch, V. w.i. 10, Edo oppose A scapes to 
hisfury, 1607 ~ Tiwron un iv. 80 What, are my dores oppos'd 
against my pases! 1704 Swirt Sati, Bes. Misc. oy 
255 Nor could the Modern have avoided present Death, if 
he had not lnckily oppos'd the Shietd that had heen given 
him by Venus, 1794 Goowin Cad, Ii/tfliams 195 The door 
was no longer opposed to my wishes. 1847 Mas. A. Kerr 
ff ist, Servia 438 Michael was determined. .to oppose force 
to force. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong, U1. ix. 427 There 
was now no such unexceptionnble rival to oppose to the 
Norman. ’ 

7. refi. and intr. To set oneself in opposition, 
contend against, act in opposition or offer resist- 
ance fo. &. reff. Obs. or arch. 

1gg0 Maatowe Edw. f/, i iv, Leave now t' oppose thyself 
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against the King. 591 Snaxs. Tro Gent, it. ti. 26 Thou 
art not ignorant How she opposes her against my will? 
1676 Hoanes Wiad t 183 Others fear t'opose themselves to 
me. 1717 Pore £foisa 282 Oppose thyself to heav'n; dis- 
pute my heart, 

tb. tatr. Obs. 

3599 Sanpvs Ew: pr Spec. (1632) 41 To all auch..as should 
Oppose against his Soveraigntic. 1683 Hincuas Xenophon 
77 Aske them againe, quoth he, why they oppose against 
ve In armes. 1640 Haanoton Edw, [V7 B3 Warsi ¢ Op- 
posed sgainst their leare both with language and example. 

te. rer, Of a thing: To be repugnant or con- 
trary fo. Obs. 
_ 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. xi. $3 If it be admitted that 
imagination hath power, and that Ceremonies fortify imagina- 
ponesyat I should hold them unlawful, as opposing to that 
first edict which God gave unto man, 

ad, With raf. To forbid. rare. 

1813 Byaon Corsair u. iv, My stern vow and order's laws 
oppose To break or es bread with friends or foes. 

- trans, To stand or lie over against (some- 
thing) ; to look towards, face, front. Now rere. 

3608 [see Orrosino ff, a. 1}. 1615 G. Saxoys Trav. 160 
The Frontispice opposing the South, of an excellent struc 
ture. 3668 Cutrerrea & Core Barthol. Anat, 1, xxxiii. 75 
They are so situate that each possessesa corner, and oppose 
one another in manner of a quadrangle. 1830 SHetey 
Hymn to Alerc. xxxv, He walked .. From one side to the 
other of the road, And with his face opposed the steps he trod. 

9. To set oneself against (a person or thing); to 
contend against with physical force, by exertion of 
influence, or by argument ; to endeavour to hinder, 
thwart, or overthrow; to withstand, resist, combat ; 
to stand in the way of, obstruct. 

1596 Suaus. 1 /fen. /V, wv. iv. 43 He shall be well oppos‘d. 
1607 — Timon 11. v.20 With a Noble Fury.. He did oppose 
his Foe, 1667 Muton P. Z. 1. 419 Awaiting who appeer‘d 
To second, or o1 or undertake The flies, attempt. 
1774 Goupss. NY. Bist, (1776) IV. 342 With these arms 
alone, it has often been found to oppose the dog, and even 
the Jaguar. 1794 Ancecd, W, Pitt 1. xx. 309 Pitt com- 
municated to the Cabinet his resolution of attacking Spain. 
Lord Bute was the first person who opposed it. 1Baz F. 
Cuisso.p Ascent 3ft, Blanc at After some hundred feet of 
ascent, we found ourselves op by a parapet of con- 
gealed snow. 18 - H. Newman Par. Serm, (1837) 1. 
xxiv. 357 The world does not oppose religion as such. 1860 
eee Glac. 1. it. 19 They opposed the idea of ascending 

urther, 

aésol, 160a Snaxs. Ham, mu. i. 60 Or to take Armes 
peel a oes of troubles, And by opposing end them. a B30 

ternzy in Mestre, Gaz, (1900) 22 Oct. 2/3 The duty of an 
Copa is threefold: always to oppose, never to propose, 
and to turn out the Government. 

b. To contest. rare. 

182a Snettey Calderon's Magico Prodigioso i 100, 1 Had 
so much arrogance as to op; The chair of the most high 
Professorship, And obtained many votes. 

Opposed (dpdwzd, poet. -zéd), ppl.a. [f. Oprose 
v + -ED!,] 

1. Placed or set over against ; facing, opposite. 

[3552 Huvoer, Oupetes, opposttus.] 1596Snans.1 Hen IV, 
tt.L 110 Gelding the opposed Continent as much, As on the 
other side it takes from you. 1735 Pors Odyss. xix. 660 
The gate opposed pallccha valves adorn, 1827 Exus Orig. 
Lett. Ser, 11. U1. 218 (tr. Rep. to Venet. Sen.) The Island of 
England..is situated in the Ocean..opposed on the east to 
the coast of Lower Germany. 1885-94 R. Baiwces Eros & 


Psyche Mar. xxvi, High in the opposed west the wondering | 


moon All silvery green in flying green was fleec't. 9 
2. Standing in opposition, contrast, or conflict ; 


contrasting, conflicting; contrary or opposite fo. 

1588 Suaxs, LZ. L. L. v. ii, 768 Fashioning our humors 
Euen to the opposed end of our intents. 1596 -~ Aferch. V. 
u. ix. 6a To offend, and iudge are distinct offices, And of 
opposed natures. 1736 Butter Anad. 1 vii. Wks. 1874 1. 
253 Supposition, had possibility, when opposed to historical 
sme | ad nothing [etc.}. 1849 Macaccay Hist. Eng. vi. 

eo 2 
opposed as any two national characters in Europe. J 

. Of persons: Hostile, inimical, at variance, 
adverse (¢o, + against a person). 

1584 R. Scot peas Witcher. XUL xxx, (1886) 277 Laie a 
wager with your confederate (who must seeme simple, or 
obstinatlie opposed rgainst you), 1615 BeoweL. Afokam. 
im. mt. § 101 An opposed aduersary to God. 1865 Pussy 
Truth Eng. Ch. 6 mon zeal for faith could alone bring 
aes: those who were opposed. es 

. Adverse fo a measure, practice, system, ctc. 

1789 Franauin Led. to Wedster 26 Dec., During my late 
absence in France, I find that several. .new words have been 
introduced into our ae language... The word of- 
Posed, though not a new word, I find used in a New manner, 
as, ‘The gentlemen who are op} to this measure; to 
which I have also myself de en opposed ', 1844 H. H. 
Wuson Sit, /ndia VE. 134 The sense of the nation was 
strongly opposed to the prolongation of the war. 1874 J.H. 
Newman Lett. (1891) 1. 151 He was especially opposed to 
young men being compelled , to go terminally to communion, 

Hence Oppo'sedneas (-édnés). 

1876 Eavtr Thessalonians 87 This opposedness to all men 
the apostle could not condemn, 

Oppo'seless, ¢. fet, and rhet. [f. OPPOSE v. + 
-LESS.] Not to be opposed, resistless, irresistible. 

1605 Snaxs, Lear iy. vi. 38 If could beare it longer, and 
not falt To quarrell with your great opposelesse willes. 
1789 tr. Avopstock's Messiah u. 51 The wide seas feel the 

wer of his opposetess foot. 1887 Corn’. Afug. Oct. 442 
ot gainsaying the great opposeless will of his patron. 

Oppo'ser. Also 6 -ier. [f. Orpose v. + -ER 1] 

Ca. One who ‘opposes’ the defender of a 
thesis in an academical disputation. Cf. Oprosz 


v. 2, Opponent B, 1. Obs, exc. J/ist. 


ey had different national characters as strongly | 


OPPOSITE. 


© 1§00 in Peacock Stat, Cambridge App. A. p. 21 
shall wayte on hym [the Degen) all the Op oa ey 
p. xiv, M® Vichauncellor, M* Proctours, tbe Faison. Op- 
posters, the Bachiler awnswerynge and the Bedels. 
+2. One who checks ucconnts: cf. Oppose », % 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Housch, Ord. (1790) 51 The Cham. 
i dae is this clerke’s auditor & opposer. 
- 3. One who opposes or contends against 
a person, doctrine, argument, cause, scheme, ete. ; 
= Opponent B. 2, 
1601 Swans. Aif's iVelt url. 6 Woly seemes th 1] 
your Graces part: blacke and fearefull On the deat, 
1607 — Cor. 1. v.33 Now the falre Goddesse Fortune Fall 
deepe In loue with thee, and her t charmes Misguidethy 
Opposers swords, 1764 Alen. G. Psalmanasar 195. Ihada 
much greater number of opposers tocombat with. 8776 Niuuo 
Pd tat Ay (t8t7) L. vi 12g He had been a strenuous 
rotthe Reformation. 1884 Kendal Afercury 31 Oct. sf 
¢ opposers of the scheme were a minority. 
Opposing, vbl.sb. [f, Orrose v, + -1xo 1] 
+1. Confronting with hostile or hard questions ; 
Interrogation. Oés. 
¢1440 Promp, Parv. 368/2 Opposynge, sicie. 3890 T, 
Norton tr. Nowwel's Catech, (tBs pc teas eres 
whole manner of opposing useth such form Shaken tive 
Catechwmenus or child is prepared unto, 
2. ee agaiost ; opposition. 
oN 


3644 Lo. ountacu in Buccleuch ALSS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 259 There will be no opposing of your som 1 
Artif. H. 


jont. 52 No. .crossings or gs of his will, 

21716 Soutn Serm. (1744) XI. x. 253 Those exact bills of 
our accounts relating all our opposings even of the smallest 
motions of the Spirit, 

Opposing (fpdrzin), pp/.a. [f. as prec. + 
-Ino 4] That opposes. 

1. That stands or lies over a inst, or comes in 
front of (something else, or each other); fronting, 
opposite ; confronting. 

1608 Snaxs. Per. m1. Prol, 37 By the four opposing colgns 
Which the world together joins. 2793 Woapsw. Deacr. 
Sdetches 96 As up the opposing hills theyslowlycreep. 1860 
Tynpatt Glas, t xvii. 119 Ground between the opposing 
surfaces of the masses of ice. aa 

2. Acting against or in opposition; withstandlng, 
resisting ; adverse, conflicting, contrary. 

3634 Mittor Conus 600 Against th'o i. will and arm 
of Heav'n May never this just swor Lifted up. 1793 
Burnt Conduct Minority Wks. VI. 275 Allthese parts of our 
constitution, whilst they are balanced as opposing interests, 
are also connected as friends. 1844 H. H. Wiison Brit. 
/ndia VU. ot They succeeded in persuading the opposing 
party to permit the despatch of an embassy. ” 

Hence Oppo'singly adv., in the wny of opposition. 

1842 G. S. Fanna Prov, Lett. (1844) TL. 150 The novel 
system..as adopted hy Mr. Knox and the Council of Trent, 
Opposingly replies, 1885 G. Mavxoitn Diana 31. iii. 77 
Lady Dunstane's opposingly corresponding stillness pro- 
voked Miss Paynham to expatiate. 

Opposit (fpezit), v. Also 7 opposite. [f. 
L. offposit-, ppl. stem of ofponére: see OPPone.] 

tL trans. To oppose, resist. Obs. rare}. 

1657 J. Semcranr Schism Dispach't .To think they 
were separated from the Church for oppositing those more 
rigorous pretences. x 

. Mfetaph. To posit as 1 contradictory. rare. 

1881 Apamson Fichkfe 159 If there is to be SE positink at 
all, that which is opposed to A can only be Not-A... It only 
becomes plain from much later developments of the system, 
what is the precise nature of the act of oppositing or 
negating. — ; 

Opposite (p'pozit), @., 5. (adv., prep.) Also 
4-8 oppoait, (5 -yt), 5 opoayte, (5-6 erron. 
apposite). [a. F. opposite adj. and sb. (13th c. in 
Godef. Compl.), ad. L. opfosit-us, pa. pple. of of- 
ponére: sce OPPONE, Oppose.] 

A. adj. . ' 

1. Placed or lying over against something on 
the other or farther side of an intervening line, 
space, or thing; contrary in position. Const. fo, 
io + against. - 

Said of the two ends or sides of a line in relation to each 
other, and of two points on these aides, the line joining which 
would intersect the given line at right angles also, of the 
two sides of a quadrilateral or clongated figure which are 
more or less parallel, or of any object having such a eae 
and of two points in these sides, the line joining which wouk 
intersect the axis of the figure at right angles. Tnaquadri- 
lateral, offosite sides are distinguished from adjacent sides 
which meet in an angle ; opposite angées are at the two ends 
ofa diagonal. Ina circle opposite points are at the ends of 
any diameter. Opposite sides of a atreet, courtyard, or the 
like, face each other, but opposite sides of a building face 
directly away Irom each other; the efpesite angiez formed 
by two intersecting straight lines also lie in contrary direc- 
tions) hence the potion of opposite directions in 2. ' 
2393 Cuaucza Azftrol, 1. §6 The nadir of the sonne is 
thilke degree pat is opposit to the degree of thesonne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse rv, ii, K j, On the lifte side the foure holden 
the places opposite. 1549 [see Me 1 Recozoxz 
Cast. Knowl. 153 Vhenarethey|thesunan moon) right oppo 
site, the one ngainst the other. wad Naepuan tr, Sedden's 
Afare Ci, Advt, A beg? ey which..in the end bigest 2 
stop..by an opposite 1660 Baanow Lweiid t xv, 
two right lines cut thro’ one another, then are the twoan; : 
which are opposite equal one to the other. /érd. me n 
parallelograms the opposite sides are equal each to other: 
and the opposite oslo are also equal, stig ie 
posite Cones (in Geem.), two Cones of the like 
are vertically opposite, and have the same. 

Opposite Sections, are 


tin, 
1tt es ft is quite round,..fwo p 


OPPOSITE. 


each other, and whispering close to the wall, may converse 
with each other, without being over-heard by the compan 
in the middle. 1796 Mas. E. Parsons Myst. Warning 111. 
147 A larger apartment, that overlooked the opposite side 
ofthe Castle from that which he had entered at. 1840-1 F. E. 
Pacer ales of Village 58 Upon the opposite side of the 
river from that on which ietet. 1860 ‘I'yNDALL Glac. 1. vii. 
go At the opposite side of the glacier was the Aiguille Verte, 

b. Sot. (a) Situated, as similar parts or organs, 
in pairs on opposile sides of an axis or intervening 
body, as leaves on a stem; (4) Situated in front of 
an organ, so as to come between it and its axis, as 
a stamen in front of a sepal or petal. Opposed to 
alternate, 

1707 Curios. in Husd. § Gard. 87 Plants that have opposite 
Leaves, as the Sensitive has. 1776-96 Witueainc Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) V1. 490 Cistus .. anglieus: ..leaves hairy, 
opposite, oblong. 1866 Treas. Bot. 817/2 Opposite, placed 
on opposite sides of some other body or thing and on the 
same plane. Thus, when leaves are opposite, they are on 
opposite sides of the stem; when petals are opposite, they 
are on opposite sides of the flower; and so on. 

2. Turned or moving the other way; contrary, 


Teverse. 

1594 R. Asuiey tr. Zoys le Roy 8b, The inhabitants on 
the one side and the other haue their shadowes opposite, 
38or Cuaaniorte Smita Leti. Solit, Wand. 1. 72 Which .. 
led... in an opposite direction from that which she had 
before followed. 1868 Lockyea Elem. Asiron. iv. (1879) 
144 When we travel in an express train, the objects appear 
to fly past us in the opposite direction to that in which we 
are going. AZod. Standing together but locking in opposite 
directions. Two trains coming from opposite directions 
met in collision. We started in opposite directions. 

3. Contrary in nature, character, or tendency; 
diametrically different. Const. 40, from (¥ tha). 

1580 Lytvy Eupiiues (Arb.) 236 So began we to be more 
opposit in opinions: He grane,1 gamesome: he studious, 
I carelesse. 1604 Suaks. Of%, tv. 11. 91 You Mistris, That 
haue the office opposite to Saint Peter, And keepe the gate 
of hell. 1650 Eant Mono. tr. Senaudi’s Man bec. Guilty 
31 Self love takes a clean opposite way, from that of 
charity. 1754 J. Hitpaor Afise. Wks. 1. 91 They imploy 
their Wealth and Interest to quite opposite Purposes than 
were intended by the Grant. 1794 Patey Zuid. (1825) 11. 
229 There are two opposite descriptions of character, under 
which mankind may be classed. 18321 Brewstea Ofties 
xxxvi, 305 The accidental colour of any particular colour 
will be the colour exactly opposite that particular colour. 
Hence the two colours have been called opposite colours. 
td Fageman Vorne, Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 724 His authority 
will hardly bear up against so many opposite witnesses. 
1887 M. Aanotp Ess. Crit. Ser. 11, vit. (1888) 296 But he is 
an opportunist of an opposite kind from those who in politics 
+ give themselves this name. R 

. With tke: that is opposed to something else; 
the contrary, the other (of two related things of 
different character). 

1638 R. Bakea tr. Balsac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 12 Finds never 
any fault in their owne side, nor vertue in the ppposite. 
171r Avpison Sfect. No. 99 ? 3 Nothing makes a Woman 
more esteemed by the opposite Sex than Chastity. 1849 
James Woodman xiii, After the king’s death, you continued 
in office under the opposite faction. : 

+4. Opposed in will or action, hostile, antago- 


nistic, adverse. Const. 40, agudsst. Obs. 

77 Hanmen Anc. “cel. Hist, (1663) 226 The adversary, 
who sets himself opposite against the truth, 1589 Waanra 
Alb, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 331 /Eneas, supposing the 
Gods to bee yet opposite to the Trojans. 1602 SHAKs. 
Twel. N.u.v. 162 Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with 
seruants. 1620 E. Biount Flore Suds. 490 You shall finde 
some to flatter..most, when they shew to he most opposite 
against it. 1716 M. Davies Adhen, Brit. I. 110 He was 
opposit to the iets of Warwick's Power. 1737 
Whiston Yosephus, Antig. xv. vi, But God proved 
opposite to his designation. 

tb. Of things: Antagonistic, adverse, repug- 
nant. Oés, 

1595 Suaus. Fokn mt, i. 254 All forme is formelesse, Order 
orderlesse, Saue what is opposite to Englands love. 1684 
N.D. (tithe) A Rich Treasure at an Easie Rate: ..Shewing 
how Inconsistent Riches is with Piety usually, and how 
Opposite Poverty is often. 1726-31 Tinpar tr. Rapin's 
fist, Eng, (1743) 11. xvi. 67 Preachers exclaimed. .against 
these worldly vanities, as very opposite to true Religion, 

5. Conth., as opposite-leaved adj. 

3871 Kixcsiry AZ Last 1. vii. 253 Stems. .opposite-leaved, 
alternate-leaved, leafless, or covered with leaves of every 
conceivable pattern, 3884 Miuea Plant-n. 179/1 Opposites 
leaved Golden Saxifrage. 

B. sé. [The adj. used adso/., and in some uses 
scarcely a sb.] : 

+1. = Opposite point, csp. of the heavens, Oés. 
(Cf. OPPOSITION 3.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucen Ant,'s T. 1036 Estward ther stood a gate 
of Marbul whit, Westward right swich another in the opposit 
(Corpus ATS. in opposite]. 1490 Caxton Laeydos xxix. 111 
The fayre Iris descendynge .. at the oposyte of the sonne. 
r60q E. G[rimstone]) D'Acosta’s fist. Indies wi v. 133 
In eight notable poyntes of heaven, which are the two 
Poles, the two Equinoxes, the two Solstices, and their 
opposites in the same Circle. 

+b. = Opposite aspect, Orrosition 3. Oés. 

1667 Mitton P, ZL. x. 659 Planetarie motions and aspects 
1n Sextile, Square, and Trine, and Opposite. 


2. That which is opposite or contrary; an object, 
fact, or quality that is the reverse of something else; 
often in A/., things the most different of their kind. 
+ Zn opposite, on the contrary, on the other hand. 

1549 Compt. Scot. iv. 30 In opposit, Osias vas bot aucht 
seir of aige quhen he vas vnetit kyng..3it he gouuernit veil 
the cuntre. 1606 Suaks. Ant. § CZ 1. ii. 130 The present 


. 274/1 We 


158 


pleasure, By retiolution lowring, does become The opposite 
of it selfe. a1735 Anautunor State Quacks Misc. Wks. 1751 
1. 159 This is that Ocdipus, whose Wisdom can reconcile 
inconsistent Opposites, 1863 CowoENn Crarke Shaks. Char. 
xi. 280 Ariel 1s the extreme opposite of Caliban. 1875 
owetT Plato (ed. 2) 1, 145 The most extreme opposites 
ave some qualities in common, = 
b. Logie. An opposite term or proposition ; 
ta contrary argument (o4s.). 

1588 Faaunce Lawiers Log. 3. x. 46b, Opposites are dis- 
agreeable argumentes which disagree both ia respect and 
in matter it selfe. 2656 BLounr Glossogr. s.v., Aristotle 
makes four kinde of Opposites. 1727-38 Cuampens Cycd 
s. Vv. Contraries are positive opposites, ..Such are cold and 
heat. 3864 Bowen Logic vi. 162 The logical doctrine of 
Opposition shows us what can be immediately inferred as 
to the truth or falsity of one Judgment, from positing or 
sublating. .one ofits Opposites. /éid. 164 Sub-Contraries ean 
be called ‘opposites ' only in a qualified and technical sense. 

3. A person who stands in a relation of opposition 
to another; an antagonist, adversary, opponent. 
(Very common in 17th c.: now rare or Obs.) 

1423 Jas. I Avagis Q. clxx, Though thy begynayng hath 
bedercuserade, Be froward opposyt. 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. VI, 
v. iii. 22 Our foes. . Being opposites of such repayring Nature. 
36ag Cooke Pope Yoan in Harl. Mise. (Malh) IV. 56 If 
their Sprites writings were not extant..we had never 
heard of such an objection. 1675 Baooxs Gold. Key Wks. 
1867 V.5 ae eS ae oe Tetricus his opposite, and 
the brave Queen Zenobia of Palmyra, in triumph to Rome, 
x75 J ounson Cheynel Wks. 1V. 504 Had Cheynel been equal 
to his adversary in greatness and learning, it had not been 
easy to have found either a more proper opposite. 1821-30 
Lo. Cocksuan Alem. 159 He would have gone .. as far as 
anybody to tread down his opposites politically. 

C. quasi-adv. 

+1. In opposition, by way of counterpoise. Obs. 

1523 Lp. Beaners /voiss. 1. cclii. 374 In lykewyse, opposit 
to this dede, the kyage of Englande shewed his quarel ia 
Almaygne, and in other places. E 

2. In an opposite position or direction. 

(1667 Mitton P. Z, vi. 128 From his armed Peers Forth 
stepping opposite, half way he met His daring foe. /dzd. 
vit. 376 Less bright the Moon, But opposite in leveld West 
was set His mirror.] 1817 Suenrev Px» Athanase i i. 38 


And Athanase, her child,..sate opposite and gazed. 3896 
Daily News 5 June 5/4 Several hon. gentlemen opposite. 
D. quasi-prep. [ellipt. for opposite to.} Over 


against; facing or fronting on the other side. 
(Cf. L. adversus, adversum prep.) 

1788 Gotpsm. Afent. Prot. (1895) I. 226 Opposite this 
Chamber was another. 17717 Mas. Garrity //ist. Lady 
Barton Ill. 97, 1 was sitting “cepa the door of the 
room. 1834 Lanpoa Citation Shakespeare Wks. 1853 1. 

nelt down opposite each other, and said our 
prayers. 1892 Law Kep. 2 Queen’s Bench 535 A number of 
questions .. with a blank opposite each question for the 
answer. Afod. In a building opposite the Town Hall. 

Oupoeitely (g'pézitli), adv. [f. prec. + -Lx 2] 

L. In an opposite position or direction; so as to 
be opposite (‘t 40, } agains?) ; on opposite sides. 

Oppostiely pinnate s see quot. 1753. 

Afon, Ch. Durh, (Surtees) 49 Oppositlie 


1593 Rites a, ¢ 
& firste to St Marie is placed y* picture of Thom’s 
Langley. 1602 Caaew Cornwall (1723) 154 The watch- 


towre, mencioned by Orosius, and oppositely placed to such 
another in Galitia. 1753 Cuampeas Cyel. Sup. s.v. Leas 
(Pinnated), The oppositely pinnated [leaves] .. when the 
folioles stand opposite to one another on the common petiole. 
31830 Linotev Wai, Syst. Bot, 154 Calyx 4-leaved, inferior, 
oppositely imbricated in zstivation. 1862 ELLAcoMBE in 

Aurch Bells (1883) 15 Sept. 808/1 The belts would be pulled 
to follow each other oppositely. . 

2. In an opposite or contrary manner; fin reverse 
order; in opposition or contrast (06s.). 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 11 Iris. .being..stricken of the 
Sunne his beames ..doth represent .. both the figure and 
colours of the Raincbow upon the wall next to it, and that 
oppositely. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 63 Have not our 
Antagonists. .observ'd them..to have as oppositly, yet as 

remtorily differ'd from one another, as peg le of any 
amily ever did? 1792 Anced. W. Pitt I. iv. 81 Lis country 
and he are..equally, thongh oppositely, concerned. 1843 
Mit Logie m1, ix, § 2 (1856) L. 449 The.. body which is to be 
oppositely electrified is the surrounding atmosphere. 

+b. On the contrary, contrariwise; converscly. 

168: Fiaven Aeth, Grace xxiv. 410 This sin against the 
Spirit is..the deadly stop to the whole work of salvation: 
oppositely, when the spirit is received..iato that soul the 
eternal love of God [ete]. .run freely. 

Oppositeness (p'pdzitnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being opposite or opposed; 
contrariety, antagonism ; + repugnance (0ds.). 

1645 W. Jenkyn Stil-Destroyer 5 An. out-going of affection 
after our own things which we make our arme..in a way of 
opageinesse even to the things of Christ. 1658 Duanas 

sap. Revelation 1. viii. (1680) 50 Notwithstanding his great 
oppositnesse thereto, [Ambrose] was at length so pressed as 
he was made to yield. 1824 Stackw. Mag. XVI. 664 The 
same oppositeness to the aceustomed opinions of decent 
Ienglishmen prevails in a hundred other points. . 

Oppo:siti-, combining form of L. oppositus 
oppose nscd in scientific (chiefly botanical) adjs., 
often adaptations of modern Latin terms, as Oppo- 
sitiflovrous, having opposite peduncles or inflo- 
Tescences; Oppositifo'lious, (a) haying opposite 
leaves, (4) situated opposite a leaf (as a peduncle 
or tendril); Oppositipi nnate, oppositely pinnate ; 
Oppositipe'talous, situated opposite a petal ; 
Oppositipo'lar, having poles situated at opposile 
ends (as certain nerve-cells); Oppositise-palous, 
situated opposite a sepal (as'a stamen). 


OPPOSITION. 


1760 J. Lee /ntrod, Bot. 11. xxi. (1765) 217 Oppositifolious, 
such as come out opposite to the Leaves. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Opfositifiorus, having opposing peduncles,.. 
oppositiflorous. /éfd., Opposttipenndtus, applied to pennate 
leaves, of which the folioles are opposite: oppositipennate, 
1880 Gaav Struct. Bot. 422/2 Oppositifetalous, placed 
before a petal. Opfosttisepalous, situated before a sepal. 

Opporitign (gpdzitfon). [ad. L. opposttion-ent, 
n. of action f. opfdncve: see OPPONE, OPPOSE v. 
Cf F. ofposttion (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The specific senses 3, 4b, and 7, appear earlier than the 
more general senses.] . ‘ 

+1. The action of setting opposite or against. 
(In quot., offering for combat.) Oés. 

1602 Suaks, Hawt. v. ii, 178, I meane my Lord, the opposi- 
tion of your person in tryall. 

b. sfec. Cf. OPPOSABLE 2. 

1899 Allbute’s Syst. Med. V1. 209 Two principal move- 
ments, namely, abduction of the thumb, and opposition of 
the thumb. .. By opposition we mean the power of touching 
ne tips of all the Teper in succession with the tip of the 
thumb. 

2. Position over against something; opposite 
situation or direction ; 77 of. (/o), facing, fronting. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1t. 803 Before mine eyes in opposition 
sits Grim Death my Sonand foe. 1845 Stoppaat Grammar 
in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 134/1 When any two visible 
objects are nearly connected, in local situation, they must 
appear to be placed in apposition to each other, if both be 
viewed from a distant point; but if one be viewed from the 
other, it will appear to be placed in opposition. 1854 De 
Quincey A ulobiog. Sk., Wordsworth 1. v. 230 Inone quarter, 
a little wood.. ; more directly in opposition to the spectator, 
a few green fields. 

3. Astrol, and Astron, The relative position of 
two heavenly bodies when exactly opposite to each 
other as seen from the earth’s surface, their longi- 
tude then differing by 180°; esp. the position of 
a heavenly body when opposite to the sun. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucen Frankl, 7. 329 Now next at this opposicion 
Which in the signe shal be of the leon As preieth hire [the 
moon] so greet a flood to brynge, | 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. ps 
Sum tyme the mune is in opposition, that is, quhen the 
mune & the soune are in apposite are 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc. 1v. xliv. (1636) 302 You shall find the Moone to be.. 
in an opposition ia Saturne. @ 1658 CLevELAno Gen, Poents 
(1677) 165 The Moon when she is Eclipsed is always in Opposi- 
tion with the Sun. 2702 Swirt Contests Nobles & Contm, 
Athens Wks. 1755 1L. 1. 35 Pompey and Caesar, two stars of 
such a magnitude, that their conjunction was as likely to be 
fatal, as their opposition. 1881 A fhenxune No. 2829. 61 The 
planet was in opposition..on the 27th of December. 

4. The action of placing one thing in contrast 
with another; the condition of being opposed or 
contrasted; contrast, contradistinction, antithesis, 

1581 MutcaStean Positions xxxviii, (1887) 173 Oppositions 
of vertues by way of comparison is their chiefe commenda- 
tion, 1641 Hixpe Y. Bruen xxxiii. 105 How great is the 
opposition betwixt that assembly and this company? 1714 
Jj. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 46 Their Verdure 
serving as a Ground to the Figures,..improves them by the 
Opposition it produces. 1846 Rusnin A/od. Paint. (1848) I. 
nL. v. iti, § g. 355 What was made above bright by opposition 
to blue, being underneath made cool and dark by opposi- 
tion to gold. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. App. 599 la 
the English Chronicles..the opposition is nade between 
‘French’ and ‘English’. 1876 J. Paakea Paracd, 11. xix. 
351 Enmity is set in opposition to love, and carnality in 
opposition to spiritual-mindedness. | 

th. Aket. A contrast of positions or arguments; 
a contrary position or argument; a proposition 
opposed to a thesis, connter-proposition, objection. 
(Cf. ANTITHESIS 1, 2.) Obs. 

1412-20 Lype. Chron. Troy 11. xxviii. (MS, Digby 230) If. 
133 b/x There may be made noon opposicioun Aboue be 
grounde,3if pe body lye Pat of Resoun it mote pee 
18a6 TINDALE 1 7772. vi. 20 Avoyde..opposictons of science 
falsly so called. 1577 Vauraoutuiua Luther on Ep. Gal. 
137 It containeth this innincible opposition: that is, if the 
sinnes of the whole world he in that one man Iesus Christ, 
then are they not in the world. But if they be not in him, 
then are they yet in the world. 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), 
Opfosition,,.1n Rhetorick is a figure of Sentence, the same 
with Objection. : ~ 

ce. Logic. The relation between two propositioris 
which have the same subject and predicate but 
differ in quantity or quality or both. 

The recognized kinds of opposition are four, viz. Cow. 
tradictory, Contrary, Subcontrary, Subaltern : see these. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ Logic 1. xxxiii. 128 True Opposition 
afore-mentioned is either Contrariety or Contradiction. 1788 
Rein Aristotle's Log. i. § 3. 11 The four kinds of opposition 
of terms are explained. 1844 Watety Logic 1. ii. § 3 (ed. 8) 
72 ‘Contradictory-opposition’ is the kind most frequently 
alluded to, because..to deny,—or to disbelieve,—a proposi- 
tion, is to assert, or to believe, its Contradictory. 1860 Asp. 
Tuomson Laws Uh. 148 ae of Judgments is the 
relation between any two which have the same matter, but a 
different form. 1864 Bowrn Logic vi. 162 Opposition... was 
first applied only to the relations hetween two Contraries, 
or two Contradictories, 1866 Fow.ne Deduct. Logic m1. ii. 
(ed. 2) 74 It is only in a Contradictory Opposition (where 
the opposed terms differ both in quantity and quality) that 
from the truth or falsity of one proposition we can invariably 
infer the truth or falsity of another, ‘ 

+d. coucr. That which is opposite or contrary; 
that which contrasts or connterbalances. Ods. 

1596 Suaks. « Aen. /V, u. iii. 15 The purpose you vuder- 
take is dangerous, ..and your whole Plot too light, for the 
counterpoize of so great an Opposition. 1703 Rules Civility 
137 The Oppositton of the Pleasant Stile, is the dull 
Burlesque that consists in mean Ironies, 


- &. Contrary or hostile action, antagonism, resist- 


OPPOSITIONAL. 


ance; ihe fact or condlitiot: of being opposed, 


hoslile, or adverse. 

1588 Suaxs. 4. L. 7. ¥. i. 743 ‘That you vauchsale, .ta 
exeuse, or hide, The liberall opposition of our spirits. 166 
Geeaire Connse? 10 Nature of Aire being ta ascend, and 
when it meets with a sudden opposition it spreads. 1747 
Hutieg Sern. Ho. Lords Wks. 1874 11. 300 Opposition..to 
measures which he sees ta be necessary, is itself immoral 
1771 Goto, /isi, Eng. 1. 11 ‘hey niade a brave opposi- 
tlon against the veteran army. 1868 Tetrs Realuah 
xvii, (1876) 487 A disagreeable man will often dissent from 
you from the mere love of opposition, 1876 Mozirv Univ, 
Serm. x, (1877) 211 A tile of enmities is greatly in opposition 
to growth in holiness, : 

+b. Mnconnter, combat. Ods. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen, ZV, 1. tii, 99 On the gentle Senernes 
sedgie hanke, In single Opposition hand to hand. 1604 — 
Oth. us, iii. 184 Tilting one at others breastes, In opposition 
bloody. 1610S5eLpeNn Duelo 2 That single opposition, which 
the French cal Combate sen/ @ seu/,,.aur English single 
fight, 16g5 E. Tearv Voy. &. nd, 48 Our Charles in this 
oppasitian made at her adversary..three hundred seventy 
and five great Shot. ae 

ce, Fencing. See quot. 1879. (A Gallicism.) 

1809 Rotann Fencing 77 The old system of Fencing re- 
commends to use the left hand, when you nike the flancanade 
As an opposition to the adversary’s blade from the line of 
yaur body, 1879 Encycl. Brit, UX. 70/2 In fencing, ‘ opposi- 
tion ' signifies the art of covering the body at the time of 
delivering a thrust, on that side where the foils happen to 
cross, in order to prevent an antagonist exchanging hits. 

d. /n opposition, in the position of being ope 
to the administratlon ; said of one of two polilical 
parties, or a member of that party, when the other 


is in office. (Cf. 6.) 

1793 Buexr Conduct Minority Wks. VIL. 286 The authors 
».of the American war, with whom I have acted, both iu 
office and in opposition. 1847 Emeason Nepr. Alen, Goethe 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 386 How can he be honoured, when. .he must 
sustain with shameless advocacy some bad government, or 
must bark alt the year round, in opposition ? 1895 Westut, 
Gaz. 15 Aug, 1/2 They are in Opposition and not in office, 

8. concr. A political party opposed to that in 
Office ; es. the party opposed to the administration 
in the British Parliament or other legislative body. 

1704 Davenant in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser, u, IV. 244 They 
who shall form Oppositions hereafter will be thought to he 
byibed by France, 1744 M. Bisuor Life & Adv. 263 There 
is no Senate without an Opposition, nor no Party of Men 
without different Opinions. 1817 Evans Parl. Ded, 136 
Hear, hear, from the - ition, and laughter from the 
Ministeriat benches. 18 leche Hoattouse 5p. Ho. Comm. 
10 Apr. (Hansard XY. 135), It was said to be very hard on 
his majesty’s ministers to raise objections to this proposition. 
For his own part, he thonght it was more hard on his 
majesty’s epee (a laugh) to compel them to take this 
course, [The phrase was at once taken up and was used in 
the course of the same dehate by Canning and Tierney.) 
1850 Ht. Maatineau flist, Peace (1877) 11. v. xii. 378 These 
French formed the first political Opposition ever known in 
Canada, 1856 W. H. Savin Rom. Fam. Coins 55 He 
[Lentulns) relapsed to the opposition, with the appointment 
of propretor in Asia, 

. transf. Any party or body of opponents. 

178: J. Moore View Soc. /t, (799) II, Ixvii. 319 Every 
system of philosophy, like every Minister of Great Britain, 
has an opposition. 1869 Rocras Hist, Gleanings 1. 44 In 
those days the a was not is ne but desperate, 

+7. [from OrposE v, 1.] a. pauigiticn, inquiry, 
examination. b. = ApposiTion!. Oés. 

e1sqo tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) l. 97 Now tet 
us returne to the opposicion of those things which concerne 
the state of Brittaine. 1660 Pepys Diary 9 Jan. (1825) 1. 4, 
I rose early .. and looked over and corrected my brother 
John’s speech, which he is to make the next opposition [ie 
peed at St. Panl’s School). = 

. attrib, (esp. in sense 6), as opposition benches, 
cheer, newspaper, ele. 

1801 Surr Splendid Misery 11. 14 Scowling in opposition 
minorities. 1817 Cocenioce Biog. Lit. 89 If..he wilt com- 
pare the eprenciga neers ers, 1860 Forster Gr. Re- 
monsir, a7 That was in February, 1234. In April... the 
opposition barons were in power. 1867 Freeman Norn. 

ong. 1, tv. 197 The etection of Robert..Count of Paris, 
as an opposition King. 1888 Darly News 18 Dec. 2/6 
Mr, Gladstone, who was received with Opposition cheers, 
said [etc.} | . = 

Oppositional (ppézi-fanil), a. [f. prec. +-at.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to astronomical opposition, 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies tt. iv. 199 The Quincunx of Sol, 
a Sign distant from the Oppositionat Line. /4fd. xiv. 35 
This seems a Conjunctional Comet..it may be reckone 
A gett in respect of the Fixed Stars. 

. Pertaining to, or having the character of, 
opposition or hostile action; belonging to, or 
connected with, the parliamentary opposition. 

1829 E raminer754/« It (the revenue] loses its o itional, 
grim, taxing-man aspect. 1857 Chard. Frnl. VIL. 97, lsaw 
the premier,. and orien peep ministerial and oppositional, 
1885 tr. Wellhausen's Proleg, Hist. Israel w. i, 138 ‘Their 
extraordinary and oppositional action, 

Oppositionist. [f. as prec. + -187.] 

One who professes or practises opposition; esf. 
a member of the parliamentary opposition. 

1773 J. Roucuer Amer. Revol. (1797) 297 Like modern 
oppositionists. .they seem to have thwarted avid. -[as] the 
best way to promote some indirect purpose of their own. 
1786 Exrop, Mag. 1X. 296 Ministers and Oppositionists 
vie with each other who shall he most frugal aed eting 3 
the public money. 1809-r0 Co..raipcr Friend (1837) V1. 191 

he oppositionists to 'things as they are’, are divided into 
many and different classes, 1881 Mas. C. Paaro Policy & 
P. I. 294 The various ministers, the Oppositionists, and 
officiats walked in. ’) 


159 


b. attrib, or as adj. 

1812 Suetev Lett, to EB. llitchener (1888) 11. 90 The 
romp are cither oppositionist or ministerial 188x 

las. C. Paaen Policy & #111, 220 ‘The grave nature of the 
Oppositionist attack. 

Opposi‘tionless, «. [f Orrosition + -LEss.] 
Having no opposition. 

, 1758 II. Watroce Lett. to Montage citi, The parliament 
is met, bnt empty and totally oppositionless, 

Oppositive (fppziliv), a. (sb) [f. opposit-, 
ppl. stem of L. oppondre to cre OPPONE + 
“IVE; cf. F. oppositif, -ive (Littré).] 

+1. = Opposite A. 1, 1b. Obs. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. vi. 281 A little foure-squared Roome, 
Oppositiue to the deualling side of ..Syon. 1857 Mayne 

Expos. Lex, Oppositivus, applied to stamens when sitoated 
opposite the divisions of a simple perianth, as in the Zidiueas 
or ta a corol,as in the Prinnda;..to petals when placed 
before the divisions of the calyx, as in the Berderis: 
oppositive, ° i 

. Characterized by opposing or contrasting; 
expressive of contraricty or antithesis; adversative. 

162 [implied in Orrosttivety}. 1634 Be, Hace Contentpz, 
N. 7. w. Prosee. Transfig. Not withaut some oppositive 
comparison; not Moses, not Etias, hut this: Moses and Etias 
were servants; thisn Sonne. 1845 Sroppaat Grammar in 
Encyel, Metrop. 1. se/t In most Languages there are acga- 
tive or oppositive verbs, as vofo or no/o in Latin; to do and 
undo in English ; fer and mefer in French. 1865 Licnt- 
Foot Galatians (1874) 76/1 Ei we} seems always to retain its 
proper exceptive sense, and is not simply oppositive. 

8. Tuclined to opposilion, contentions. rare. 

1865 G, Macponacp 4. Forbes Ixxxiii. 394 Neither was 
the duty so unpleasant to Thomas's oppositive nature. 

+B. sd. = Opposite B. 2. Obs. rare—', 

1561 Siowe's Chaucer, Astro/, 268b/2 Then haste thon 
East and West, and per consequens the oppositife, that is 
Sonthe and North, (Cf. prey u. §$ 38] 

Hence Oppo'sitively adv., in an oppositive 
manncr; also Oppo'sitiveness. 

1683 T. Stoucnton Chr, Sacrif. xv. 205 The will of God... 
is here said to be perfect. This also understand opposi- 
tiuely and comparatiucly. Oppositinely, because the old 
Testament wus imperfect: comparatiuely, becanse this there. 
fore is more perfect. 1633 T. Avams #.xf. a Peter iil. 18 
Oppositively, as it is opposed to that external duration after 
this world, when time shall be no more. 1824 Blackw. Mag. 
XV, 225, I had the organ of ‘ oppositiveness ', 


+Opporsitor. 04s. [agent-n. from L, oppindre, 
oppositum to oppose: see -orn. Cf, It. opfositore 
and obs. F. offositeur (16th c. in Godef.).] One 


who opposes, an opponent. 

1598 FLoaio, Opfpositore, an oppositor, an opponent. 1 
hag in Buceleuch MS, (Hist. MSS. ee 52 Te 
Oppositors are so many..that I have submitted all to the 
Archbishop. 1641 Eagt Monn. tr, Bioudi's Civil Warres 
iv, 80 For the Constable no man names him but Chartier, 
who..hath as some that live in these dayes his oppositors, 

+ Opposive, a. Obs. rare—', [irreg. f. OPPOSE 
v.+-IVE.) Inclined to oppose, contradictory. 

1676 Ace. L. Muggleton in Hart, Misc. (Mabh,) 1. 610 Au 
obstinate, dissentions, and opposive spirit. 

Oppossum, obs, form of Orossum, 

tOppo'sure, Os. [f. Oppose v. + -URE: cf 
exposure.| The action of opposing, opposition. 

3611 Heywooo Golden Age ui. Wks. 1874 IIL. 48 Weel 
stand their fierce opposure, 1615 Cuapman Odyss. x1. 127 
Neptune still will his opposure try. 169a Leicuton Serur. 
Wks. (1868) 358 In the heag of dispute and opposure to the 
unjust imputations of his Iriends, 


Oppress (fpre’s), v. Forms: a. 4-5 op- 
pier 4-6 opress(e, 4-7 oppresse, 4- oppress. 
8. 4 apresse, 5 appres, appress(e. [a, OF, 
oppresser, apresser (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. 
ac oa (Florio), ad. med. L. oppressdre, freq. 
of L. ofprimédre to press against, press or bear 
down; to pnt down, crush, overwhelm, check; to 
fall upon, take by surprise; to suppress, conceal ; 
in late L., to force (a woman), f. 05- (OB- 1b) + 
premeére to press.] 

+1. éraus. To press injuriously upon or against ; 
to subject to pressure with hurtful or overpowering 
effect; to press down by force; to crush, trample 


down, smother, crowd. Oés. 

1382 Wreur Sfark iii. 9 Tesns seith to his disciplis, that 
the litil boot shulde ggruc hym, for the cumpanye of peple, 
fest thei i nie ym. ¢€1420 Pallad. on Husb. mi. 499 
Yef euery kynde an order by hymselve, Lest myghty treen the 
stale adoun oppresse, 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 He 
was sleyn at Coys oppressed betwix to fedir bedis. 1490 
[see Oppression 1], 1597 Beano Theatre God's Fudgem, 
(1612) 230 Brennus..when hee entred the citie so loaded her 
with gold, that hee coucred and oppressed _her therewith. 
1642 R. Canpenten Experience u, vii. 162 The BASH, 
of a Church fell,.and..the women sitting in the 'y of 
the Church,many of them were oppressed. 1741 RicHanoson 
Pamela (1824) 1. cii. 493 Fear to_put on his hat, lest he 
should oppress his foretop. 178: Giason Decl. & F. xxxv. 
(1869) II, 298 The wounded king was oppressed in the 
general disorder, and trampled under the feet of his own 
cavalry. i 

b. es. To bear down or erush in battle; to 
overwhelm with numbers. Now rare. 

¢xqoo Destr. Troy 5889 [Thai] woundit hom wikkedly, 
walt hom to ground, Oppresset hom with pyne, put hom 
abake, 23548 Haut Chron., Hen. VI 130 The Englishe- 
men... beyng oppressed with so greate a multitude, thei wer 
compelled to tie into the Ahbnye. 1655 Staxcey //7s?. 
Philos. (1701) 86/2 Enclosed by the Enemy who exceeded 


OPPRESS. 


them in number; they gave hack and were in the end opprest, 
and all kill'd, 1713 Aonison Cato ww. iv, Opprest with 
multitudes, he greatly fell. 1887 Scotr Y'ales of Grand. 
Sather Sex. 1. viii. (1841) 29/2 MMe resolved to.avaid fighting 
at that time, fest he ainulll be oppressed by numbers. 

c. fig. Of slecp, cte.: To press upon, overpower, 
weigh down, (Chiefly oe?.) 

182 N.T. (Rhem.) dcfs xx. 9 A certaine yong man,.was 
anes with heany slerpe. 1667 Minton 7. Z. 1x. 1045 

ill dewie sleep Oppress'd them, wearied with thir amorous 

Play. 1697 Davoen Alexander's Feast v, With love and 
wine at ance oppressed, 1785-s0 Port. //iad xiv. 405 With 
love and sleep's soft power appress'd, 1880 Krata £re 
aye Gene fal Until the poppied warmth of sleep 

ress'd Her soothed limbs. 1820 Suetizy Witch of Atlas 

xix, The grave Of such, when death oppressed the weary 
soul, Was as a green and over-arching bower, 

2. To affect with a feeling of pressure, constraint, 
or distress; to lie heavy on, welgh down, burden, 
crush (the feelings, mind, spirits, etc.). 

1374 Cuaccer 7roylus 11. 1040 (1089) Euery spirit his 
sigaur yn knette, So bey seiened't: oppressed ear £3477 
Caxton Jason 35 Hit semeth that he hath his herte 
oppressed with aspre dueil and sorowe. @ 1§33 Lp, Basnres 
ffuon xxii, 65 Hunger opressyd hym more than it dyde to 
them of gretter nge. 1667 Minton #. £. vit. 129 Know. 
tedge is as food, nnd needs no less Her Temperance over 
Appetite, .. ee. ele with Surfet. 1719 De For 
Crusoe t. vi, These Reflections oppress‘d me for the second 
or third Day of my Distemper. 1783 Caaene I i//age 1. 226 
Thus groan the old, till by disease opprest ‘They taste 
a final woe. 1822 Lana £lfa Ser, 1 Dist. Corresp., ‘Vhe 


| Weary World of Waters between us oppresses the imagina- 


_ or put an end to 


tion, “1894 Watt Caine Manrman it, xix. 188 He was 
oppressed with a sense of meanness never felt before. 
+3. To pnt down, suppress; to crush, qnell, sab- 
due, overwhelm (a person); to ebeck, extinguish, 
a thing or state of things, feeling, 
disposition, elc.). Ods. 
¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 42 ‘ Scrutator maiestatis oppri- 
metura gloria‘.. Raunsaker of be myghte of Godd and of His 
Maieste..sall be ouerlayde and oppresside of Hym-selfe. 
1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nun's 7, Prol, 4 Ydelnesse.. Toeschuc 
aod by hire contrarie hire oppresse That is to seyn hy 
leueful hisynesse. ¢ 1398 — Forfune 60 (Camh. MS} Wht 
sholdys thow my realte apresse [v. x. opresse]. 1413 Prigr. 
Soule (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxiv. 83 Stronge and myghty for 
to oppressen brybours and extorcioners. ne AUS tr, 
Stleidane's Comm, 41 b, That the tructh should be oppressed, 
and the lyght of the Ghospell extinguisshed. 1579 Fenton 
Guiccfard, v, To areare a sufficient strength to oppresse the - 
conspirators. 1603 Knonies f/ist, Turks (1621) 745 He.. 
determined .. to passe over into Afiricke,.. in hope to 
oppresse that rebellion in the beginning. 1647 A, Koss 
Aystag. Poet, viii. (1675) 167 He [Hercules] See 
us. 31709 Zatler No. 32 ? 6 Au Enormity which has 
been revived (after being long oppressed) and in called 
Ponning. 1829 Mackintosu Case Donna Alara Wks. 1846 
Ik. gra Beis had the power of rapidly succouring 
Portugal, without the means of oppressing her independence, 
+b. To suppress, keep ont of sight, conceal. 
1538 Starrey Enugland 1, i, 17 Man, yf he be brought vp 
in corrupt opynyon, hath no perceyueance of thys natural 
law, but sufiryth hyt by neclygence to be oppressyd, az ther 
wer no such sedys plantyd in hym. 1539 Toxsraut. Serm, 
Palm Sund, (1823) 20 His godly nature coulde not be hydde, 
nor kepte vnder, uor oppressed hy any humilitie. 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 153 This is alwayes theyr facion, 
that... they wyll in suche maner of assemblies, oppresse 
Christ and his ueritic. 
te. inir. To becrushed or overwhelmed. vare—'. 
31485 Digdy Alyst, wi. 2111 Now I know well I xall not 


opprese. 

4. To trample down or keep under by wrongful 
exercise of aulhority or saperior power or strength ; 
to load or burden with cruel or unjust imposi- 


tions or restraints; to tyrannize over. 

1362 Wyeurr F.xod. iii, 9 Y hane seen the affliccioun of 
hem, with the which thei ben oppressid of the Egipcyens. 
— Fas. ii. 6 Wher riche men oppresen not sou bi power? 
©1430 Goddis Compl, a01 in Pol. Rel. & 1. Poems (1866) 281 
Pe poore peple pou doist oppresse Wip slcitis and wilix, 
31596 Dacavnece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. t. 114 Thay ar frie 
of al custumes, with guhilkes ar ee the subiectes of 
vthiris princes. 1620 £. Brount Hora Swds. Euery 

reat man..seucrally oppresseth the common ple. 1737 

ore /for, Epist. . t. 182 That Man divine whom Wisdom 
calls her own;..Rich ev'n when plunder'd, honour'd while 
oppress’d. 1844 Tutetwace Greece Ixii, VIII. 147 The 
powerful citirens titer the weak. 1849 Macautay fist, 
Eng. ii. 1, 180 She had been pillaged and oppressed hy the 
party which preached an austere morality. 

absol, 1611 Brera Ps. x, 18 To judge the fatherless & the 
oppressed, that the man of the earth may no more oppress. 

+5. Of an enemy, external circumstances, elc.: 
To press or bear heavily on; to reduce to straits ; 
to molest, trouble, harass, dislress. Obs. 

1382 Wryeur ¥udg. x. 12 Whether uot the Egipciens, and 
Amorreis, .. and Amalech, and Chanaan oppressiden uu? 
e60 Forrescur Ads. & Lim. Mon. iii, (1885) chee 
Scottes and the Pyctes, so bete and oppressid this & 
Ee tie Pople therof sought helpe of the Romayns. 1855 

DEN 


ecades 1. 20 Fewe of the inkahitantes. .kepte theyr 
famine 


Wks, (Parker Soc.) 145 
tis at unawares. 1603 


OPPRESS. 


Hoping. .to steale into the campe undiscovered, and there 
so to oppresse Solyman sleeping in his tent. . 

+7. Toforce,violate,ravish. Obs. (SoL.opprimére.) 

1382 Wveutr 2 Sav, xiii, 32 Fro the day that he oppresside 
Thamar, his sister. ¢1386 Cuavcer Frankl. T. 657 She.. 
Chees rather for to dye than assente To been cppieaneil of 
hir maydenhede, 1432-50 tr. eee (Rolls) V. 39 The 
ahbote..was accusede.. that he hade oppressede that woman 
catlede Melancia. 1613 Haywaro W212 / in Hard. Mise. 
(Malh.) IIL. 157 If a man oppressed any woman, he was 
deprived of his privy parts. 

+8. To press, force, urge; véf. to force or exert 
oneself. Obs. (So OF. ofpresser, Godef.) 

exqoo Destr. Troy 3 9 shall appres me with pyne 

our prayer to here. y, id, 9450 Oppresse the with payn, 
X present hym dethe! 1523 Lv, Berners Fyvoiss. 1. exxxv. 
162 If 1 wolde sore oppresse you I am sure ye wolde gladly 
pay x. thousand crownes, 

+9. To press close; to close, shut up. Obs. 


(Cf. L. opprimere ora, oculos.) 

1583 Exec. for Treason (1675) 46 Persons that have.. 
stopped their ears against the sound of Justice, and oppressed 
their hearts against the force of reason. 

10. Her. = DEBRUISE v. 2. 

Chiefly in Ja. ppie: see OrrressRn Adi, a, 2. 

t+ Oppre‘ss, sb. Ods. Also 6 opprease. [a. 
OF. oppresse, ad. L. oppressa, from oppressus, pa. 
pple. of opprimére : see prec.] = OPPRESSION 2. 

€ 13470 Henry Wadlace vu. ug 2 @ gret oppress off wer, 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1V. xxix. 331 Suche 
oppresse of paynes and of temptacyon. 1577 Der Kelat. 
Sir. 1. (1659) 399 He became in a great oppresse of mind to 
find us coupled with so ungodly 2 man, 


Oppressed (fpre'st, poet. gprestd), p//.a. Also 
6-8 oppreat. [f. OPPRESS v. + -ED!.] 

1. Pressed down or weighed down physically or 
mentally; burdened, troubled, depressed; reduced 
to straits or difficulties; es. harassed or crushed 
down by tyranny or unjnst treatment; downtrodden, 

1382 Wyetir /sa. i, 17 Helpeth to the opressid. ¢xgir 
ust Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd, 3142 Ye opprest pope 
of ye schole of Rome, 1605 SHaks, Lear v, iit 5 For 
thee oppressed King I am caste downe. @ 1687 Sir W. 
Petry Pol. Arith. (1690) a1 The Hollanders were one 
hundred yearssincea poor and oppressed People. 1767 Goocr 
Treat. Wonnds 1. 280 He was seized with a lethargy, and 
other usual symptoms of an oppressed brain, and expired 
soon after, 1871 Freeman Worn, Cong. VV. xxi, 618 There 
is not a word to hint that that oppressed nation was what it 
is now the fashion to call an oppressed nationality, 

2. Her. = DEBRUISED. 

1872 Bossewett Arvmiorie u. 132 b, The fielde is de Azure, 
two winges jointly en Lewre de Argent, o erceses wta barre 
Gules, 1868 Cussans /Yer, vi. (ed. 3)86 When an Ordinary 
Surmounts, or is placed over, a Lion, or other animal, it is 
said to be Dedruised, or Oppressed, by that Ordinary. 

+ Oppre‘sser. Obs. rare. [f. OPPRESS v. + 
-ERI,} One who oppresses; = Oppnrsson. 

1388 Wycetir Gen. x. 9 Huntere [géoss, that is, oppressere], 
1607 Hizron H!é&s. 1. 185 The young man will bee loose, .. 
the oppresser crnell. a 1627 /é%d. 2 The Lord was pleased 
to call Paul, who before.. was a persecutor and a blasphemer 

and an oppresser, 

+ Oppre-ssful, a. 
-FUL.] Oppressive. 

3606 G. W[looncocke] Hist. Justine vit. 39 Bewailing.. 
the oppresseful estate wherein themselues liued. Zid. xxi. 
78 at taxes how oppressfull soeuer imposed vpon them. 
selues, they account it their duty to obey them. 

Oppressing (pre'sin), d/.5b. [-1Nc1.] The 
action of OPPRESS 7.; oppression. Now gersndral. 

1388 [see Oppression 2}. 1395 Purvey Remtonstr. (1851) 
24 Spoilinge pore men with vniust axingis, oppressingis, 
extortions. 1460 Rolls ef Parlt. V. 383/1 Ride to the 
oppressyng of any of the said rehellions, 1483 Cath. Angi. 
260/2 An Oppressynge, opfressio. 1762 Woouman Wes. 
(2840) 220 In many ways they corrupted the law,..the 
ae of the stranger was one. 

ppre'ssing, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -INc2,] 
That oppresses (in senses of the vb.). 

1611 Biate Zefh. iit. 1 Woe. .to the oppressing citie. 164 
Litaven Libertier People Eng. (ed, 2) title-p., Who, although 
they have beheaded the King for a T'yrant, yet walk in his 
Oppressingest steps, 1732 I. Boston Crook tn Lot (1805) 
peed oS an yop load. 1820 J. Brown Hitz, 
Brit. Ch. 1. vit 228 The oppressing managers, Mod. The 
oppressing hand of sickness, 

spaeeeion (@pre‘fan). Also 4-5 opression, 

[a. F. oppression 2th c.), ad. L. oppresstdn-em, 
n. of action f, opprzmere to OPPRESS.} The action 
of oppressing or condition of being oppressed. 

1. The action of pressing or weighing down; 
pressure, weight, burden. (Chiefly foct,) 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii, 96 The tourment & flagitacyon 
wherof the see was bette in righte grete violence, by the 
opressions of the shippes, that opressid her in their saillyng, 
1593 Suaus. Rich. //, 1. iv. 31 Yond dangling Aprieocks, 
Which like vnruly Children, make their Syre Stoupe with 
oppression of ther prodigall weight. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
vitt, 288 There gentle sleep..with soft oppression seis'd My 
droused sense. 1727-46 THomson Snmzutcr 360 Infant hands 
.. with the fragrant load O'ercharged, amid the kind oppres- 
sion roll. ; iy 

2. +a. The action of weighing down or bearing 
heavily on a person, the mind, feelings, etc. ; 
pressure of outward circumstances, or of grief, pain, 
or tronble ; the condition of being pressed hard by 
misfortune, distress. Obs. b. The feeling of being 
oppressed or weighed down; bodily or mental un- 
easiness or distress. 


Obs, rare. [f. OPPRESS + 
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1382 Wyctir Zcelus. xl. 9 Deth, blod, strif, and two 
bitende swerd, opressionns (1388 oppressyngis], hungres, 
and to-treding, and scourges. ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 69 Over salt mete doth grete oppressioun To 
fieble stomakes, 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. iv.13 My hart.. 
taught me craft To counterfeit oppression of such greefe, 
That word seem‘d buried in my sorrowes graue, 1710 
Steetx Tatler No. 168 P 6 He,.who performs nothing 
through the Oppression of his Modesty. rg19 Yourc 
Busiris w.i, Fainting beneath th’ oppression o} Pe. grief. 
1748 ITARtTLEV Odsery. Alan 1. ii. 167 Dreams, Agitations, 
and Oppressions, that Excess in Diet occasions in the Night, 
1853 Mavnice Proph. § Kingr iv. 62 With this oppression 
..came the drying up of all the moisture and freshness of 
life, the parching heat of fever. 

3. Exercise of anthority or power in a burden- 
some, harsh, or wrongful manner; unjust or cruel 
treatment of subjects, inferiors, etc. ; the imposition 
of unreasonable or unjust burdens. 

140 Hamporr Py. Conse, 11, 1175 Pe world is ...a sted of 
mykel wrechednes, ..Of violence and of oppression. 1386 
Rolls of Parit, WN. 2a5/1 Many wronges subtiles, and also 
open oppressions, ydo to hem. @t4z0 Hoceteve De Reg. 

rinc. 2541 Ministres to seelde hem wel gouerne: Oppres- 
sioun regneth in euery here. 1999 Suaks, /Ze2, P i, 
ii, 172 You would have sold your King to slaughter,.. His 
Subiects to oppression, and contempt. 1656 STancey //fst, 
Philos. w. (1701) 139/2 She was in danger of oppression by 
the Magistrates, 1729 Butrer Ser. Self-deceit Wks, 1874 
II, 126 There is not a word in our language which expresses 
more detestable wickedness than Bog Maks 1796 Buake 
Lett., to Massey Corr. 1844 IV. rdf You and I hate 
Jacobinism as we hate the gates of hell. Why? Because 
it is a system of oppression. 1822 MontcoMery Hy7tan, 
’ Hail to the Lord's Anointed’ i, He comes to break oppres- 
sion, To set the captive free. 1858 Froupe //¢st, Eng. 111. 
xiii. 95 The law itself bad been made an instrument of 
oppression. 

+4. Forcible violation of a woman, rape. Ods. 

¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. IV, 1868 Lucrece, Openly (he) let 
mae her on a here Thurgh al the tovne, that men may see 
west The horryhle dede of hir oppressyon, ¢1386 — 

ife's T. 33 

+5. The action of forcibly putting down or crush- 
ing, repression. Obs. 

£1385 Cnaucer L. G. W. a591_ Hypermn., With Wenus, 
and other oppressyoun Of houses, Mars hys se ys adoun. 
1845 Primer Hen. Vill, Prayers of Passion, That they may 
..judge..to the oppression of wickedness. 1553 Brewpe 
Q. Curtins Ddviij, The Musicans.. rebelled, for the 
oppression of whom, Python was sent thither. 


+6. Astron. Obscuration of the light of a planet 


or star by proximity to the sun. Ods. 

tgst Recorve Cast, Know/l. (1556) 196 The darkenynge 
or hidynge of the starre, whiche chaunce happeneth com- 
monly to any starre being within 15 degrees of the Sonne,..is 
called of many men Combustion. Other contract the name 
of combustion to syze degrees, and call this Oppression, 

Hence Oppre‘ssionist, one who practises or 
approves of oppression. 

1828 Bentuam Wks. (1843) X. 58: The enemies of the 
people may be divided into two classes, The depreda- 
tionists, whose love of themselves is stronger than their 
hatred to others; and the oApressionisis, whose hatred to 
others is stronger than their love of themselves. 

Oppressive (fpre'siv),a, _[ad. med. L. ofgres- 
siv-us, f. ppl. stem of opprimére to OPPRESS: see 
-IvE. Cf. F. oppressi{, -tve (1480 in Godef. 
Compl.).] 

1. Of the natnre of oppression or tyrannous treat- 
ment of subjects, inferiors, etc.; unjustly burden- 
some, harsh, or merciless; tyrannical. 

1627-97 Fettnam Resolves tt. txit. 290 Those sins, that 
grate, and scratch, and gall, .. Plunders, Perjuries, and 
opurenmius Murthers. 1729 Butter Serm. Sedf-deceit Wks, 
1874 IY. x25 An hard and oppressive course of behaviour .. 
is most certainly immoral and vicious. 1861 WaicuT £ss, 
Archzol, \. v. 73 One of the great vices of the Roman rule 
was the oppressive taxation of the provinces, 

2. Characterized by oppressing, disposed to op- 
press, tyrannical, 

1712 Bernetey Pass. Obed. § 41 Calamities and devasta- 
tions which oppressive governments bring on the world, 
1738 Westey Ps. 1. i, The Persecutor’s Guilt to share 

pressive in the Scorner's Chair. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
ist. Ref, 11. 637 In the Danish cities .. there were civic 
bodies impatient of the ie of an oppressive aristocracy. 

3, Having the quality of oppressing or weighing 
heavily on the mind, spirits, or senses; burden- 
some, depressing ; overpowering, overwhelming, 

1712 STEELE Speci, No. 429 P12 By reason of his luxuriant 
Health he is oppressive to Persons of composed Behaviour. 
ne . Hunter tr. St-Pierre's Stud, Nat. (2799) U1, 11 

he maladies of the mind, so oppressive in a state o 
solitude, 1838 Lytton Rienzi vt. il, It wasa bright, oppres- 
sive, sultry morning, 1858 Dicwens Left. (2880) ih. 55 My 
cold has been oppressive. 1880 Owina Moths 11. 160 Paris 
became very oppressive to her, 

Oppre'ssively, adv. [f. ues + -L¥2) In 
ano pressive manner, crushingly. 

1, With unjustly harsh exercise of authority or 
power ; tyrannically. 

, 1769 Burke Late St. Nalion 40 Her taxes are_more 
injudiciously and more oppressively imposed. 1832 Lewis 

Use §& Ab, Pol. Terms viii. 68 Vhe rulers govern oppres- 
sively, 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. v, 1 should be very 
slow to interfere oppressively with Dark Jack. 

2. So as to oppress or weigh heavily on the 
mind, spirits, or senses. 

1859 Mitt Liberty 157 Opinions similar. .to these. .prevail 
widely among the artizan class, and weigh oppressively on 
those who are amenable to the opinion chiefly of that class, 


OPPROBRIOUS. 


1894 Onting (U.S.) XXIV. aoe Although..we were at an 
altitude of fully ten thousand feet. .it was oppressively hot. 

Oppre’ssiveness. [fas prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or fact of being oppressive. 

1701 Fura Lop. ae Pref. 5 If upon the aceount of its 
Oppressiveness and — the Voice of the People be 
everywhere against it. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1.x. 240 Records 
of ike oppressiveness of their jurisdiction. 1883 ScHarr 
Ltist. Che 7 vi. 393 The oppressiveness of the Roman yoke 
incre: every year. 

+Oppre'ssment. Oés. rave. [f. OppREss z. 
+ -MENT.] Oppressiou; crnal aes 

€1§37 in Ellis Orgy. Lett. Ser. mi. IIT. 78 To the encrease 
of vertewe and oppressmentt of syne. 1892 WyaLev Armorie, 
Ld, Chandos 60 Whilst this good king in England made 
his stay, Him sicknes took with..strong oppresment, 

Oppressor (pre'so1). Also 5-8 -our, (5 -ur). 
[a. AF. oppressour = F. oppresseur (14the, in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. 1. oppressor, agent-n. from ofprimére 
to OPPRESS.] 

1. One who oppresses; ¢sf. one who harasses 
with unjust or cruel treatment. 

¢1425 Lyoc, Assembly of Gods 676 Oppressours of peeytt 
and myghty crakers, 1432-so tr. //igden (Rolls) Il. 251 
Nemproth the bostuous oppressor of men, 1531 Exyor 
Gov, 10, iv, He is..a valiaunt man, sauynge that he is an 
oppressour, an extorcioner. 1621 Bacon tn Four C. Eng. 
Lett, (Camden) 42, Lhave been no avaricious oppressor of the 
people. 1704 Porr Windsor For. 74 Th' Oppressor ml'd 
tyrannic where he durst. 1874 Mortey Compromise (1886) 
14 The patriots of Hungary are now in possession of their 
tights and have become friends of their old oppressors, 

. Anything that oppresses the mind or spirits, 

1723 Dicay Let. to Pope 14 Aug., Sickness is a great 
oppressor, 

+Oppre'ssure. Oés. [f. Oppress v, + -URE: 
cf. It. oppressura.] The action of oppressing ; 


oppression; distress, tronble. 

¢ 1600-8 B, Jonson in Four C. Eng, Lett. (Camden) 64 
You that counsel me to a silence in these oppressures. 2658 
Curverann Kustick Rampant Whs. (1687) 457 He com- 
plains,.of the oppressures of the Commons, of withholding 
the Wages of r Labourers. a@1670 Hacnet AédZ. 
Williams 1.222 The Oppressures that in Three and twenty 

ears..exercis'd the Defence and Patience of one man, made 

im stand the stronger. 

+ Opprobra:tion, ds. rare. (In quot. erron. 
-bation.) [ad. L. opprobration-em, n. of action f. 
opprobrare to reproach, taunt, f. o6- (On- 1b) + 
probrum infamous act, infamy.) Reproaching, 
taunting, reviling. 

1616 Cuarman Hymn to Hermes Poems (1875) 296 Such 
a one In all the art of opprobation As not in all the Deities 
I have seen. 12623 Cockeram, Offrodation, rebukefull, 
sprightfull. 

+ O-pprobratory, a2. Obs. rare", (In quot. 
erron, -batory.) [f. ppl. stem of L. opprobrare: 
see -ORY.] Conyeying reproach or detraction. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. YI1. 505 Some observation, either 
approbatory or opprobatory, touching this portico. 

+Oppro’bre. Os. Also 5-6 obprobre, 6 
oprobre, opprobe. [a. OF. 0b-, opprobre, ob- 
probe, oprobe (12th c. in Godef. Compi.), ad. L. 
opprobriunt.| = OPPROBRIUM, OPPROBRY. 

1490 Caxton Encydor xxvii. 96 She... reputed it to be 
doon in opprobre and confusion inhomynyouse. 1502 
Ordinary Oi Crester Men(W. de W. 1506) 1V. xxii. 296 Hym 
..to delyner from opprobe whan there was place or tyme. 
1szrz Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) 111. ‘x0 T was wel 
borne in an ag houre for to se nowe this ohprobre, 
€1532 Dv Wes é/atrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1017 Fulfyller of 
oprohre & of detraction. 


AD aii 3 (gprdwbriat), v. [f. med. L. 
Sprobrei pl. stem of ofprobriare, f. L. oppro- ° 


reat, 
viene: see OPPRORRIUM.] ¢vans. To cover with 


opprobrium ; to speak abnsively or contemptnously 
of orto. Hence Oppro‘briated 7/. a. 

1649 G. Damier. Trinarch., Rich. 11, cccx\vi, What they 
writt Hee Read T’ opprohriate himselfe. 1840 7ait's Mag. 
VII. 167 [They] would never dream of thus opprobriating 
the great names aes current by the universal voice. 
1842 Jéid. YX. 563 Known only hy his ill repute in the 
world,—under the opprobriated name of A,O, 1846 Mas. 
Gore £ng. Char. (1852) 42 She will probably come in time 
to be opprobriated as a coquette. 

Opprobrious (/prowbrias), z. Forms: 4- op- 
probrious, (5 obprobryes, 6 obprobrioua(e, 
-yous(e, -yus, 6-7 approbrious, 7 opproprioua). 
[ad. OF, ob-, opprobrieux, or late L. opprobrids-us, 
£ L. opprobrium: see OPPROBRIUM.) 

1, Of words, language, ete.: Conveying oppro- 
brium or injurious reproach ; attaching, or intended 
to attach, disgrace; contumelions, vitnperative, 
abusive. Rarely of persons: Using contumelions 


or abusive language. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) WIT. 167 Prayeng a oppro- 
brious a reprevynge name unto baym but if they drank. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. (1892) 1079 After many ohprohryes 
wordes..they ladde hym forthe vnto a tree. a2548 Hatt 
Chron, Edw, 1V,198b, A man contumelions, opprohrious, 
and an iniurious person, /bid,, Hen, VIT/ 144 These with 
many approbrious wordes, were spokenagainst the Cardinal}. 
1602 Row.anns Greene's Ghost 3 The name of Conicacehers 
is..vsed for an opprobrious name for euerie one that sheweth 
the least occasion of deceit, 1715-20 Porr //iad vit 108 
Stern Menelaus first the silence broke, And, inly groaning, 
thus opprohrious spoke. 1831 Macauray “ss. ffampden 
(1887) 228 The multitude pressed round the King’s coach, 
and insulted him with opprobrions cries. 1839 1. Taviox 


OPPROBRIOUSLY. 


Anc. Chr. \. 1. 548 The opprobrions epithet, hypoctite.. 

is the world’s rough judgment. . : 
+b. Of actions, feclings, etc.: Offering or dis- 

posed to offer indignity ; insulling, insolenl. Oéds. 

1630 Quaates Div. f'oents, Sion's Sonn. xs. iv, The Bridall 
bed, which Time, or Age Durst never warrant from th’ 
opprobrious rage Of envious fate. ror Rowe Amid. Step- 
Moth, w. iii, Whom that fell Dog.. With most opprobrious 
Injuries has loaded. . 

2. Attended by or inyolving shame or Infamy; 
held in dishononr; associated with disgrace; in- 
famous, shameful, disgraceful. Now rare. 

¢1gto More Picus Wks, 15/2 The opprobriouse death of 
the crosse. 1597 Hooker Zech, Pol.v. Ixxxi.§ 15 Neither did 
any thing seeme opprobrions ont of which there might arise 
commoditie and profit. 1667 Mitton /”. £.1. 403 The wisest 
heart Of Solomon heled. .to build His Temple right against 
the Temple of God, Ou that opprobrious Hill, Jing aii 
Task V.379 Opprobrious more To France than all her losses 
and defeats,..ller house of bondage,..the Bastille, 1860 
Pusev Alin, Proph. 81 The reproachful words of the enemies 
of God are but the echo of the opprobrions deeds of His 
unfaithful servants, s 

b. Subject to opprobrinm, rare. 

1804 Evcenta ve Acton Tale without Title 11.133 To 
see their emoluments arise from some other source than 
tithes, the collection of which frequently renders them very 
op robrious to their parishioners, 

ppro’briously, adv. ff prec. + -L¥2.] In 
an Pu probrions manner; with opprobrium. 

1. With opprobrious langnage, abuslvely. 

1494 Faavan Chron. vt. clxxxvi. 187 He rebuked hym 
otherwyse than was syttynge with his hononr, and called 
hym obprobriously. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 
(1851) 453 The immaculate Lamh,..who being opprobrions! 
railed at, opened not his mouth, 1645 Minton 7etrac, 
Introd., it serv'd him. .to inveigh esa riously against the 
erson, branding him with no lesse then impudence. 176r-a 

ume Z7ist, Eng. (1806) V. Ixvii. 67 The king, whom they 
opprobriously called the Black Bastard. 1843 J. MNARTINEAD 

Ar. Life Gee) 184 The world (as divines opprobrioust 
term it. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng, xvii. LV. 82 He had, 

at Versailles, spoken opprobriously of the I rish nation, — 
2. In a way involving shame or disgrace; with 
indignity, contumeliously, ignominiously. Oés. 

t6oa T. Fivzuraaeet Afo/. 39 The Iewes finding it (an 
image of Christ}, vsed_it most opprobrionsly, & pearced it 
with a lance, 1682 Sire ‘I. Browne Tracts (1684) 105 The 
Fish, whereby Fornicatours were so opprobriously and irk- 

somely punished, 

Oppro‘briousness. ([f. as prec. + -nxss,] 
The quality or fact of being opprobrions ; reproach- 
fulness, poorly 3 + opprobriom, shame, disgrace. 

a rs4o Baanes HW és. (1573) 344/1 Arightcous man is better 
that hath none Images, for he shall be free from obprobrions- 
nes. crsgo Piler. 7. 368 in Thynne's Animady, (1875) 
App. i, Oure closters ner farmeris,..wher we were wont to 
work the workes of falsnes, is now obiect to onre opprob- 
bryusnes. 2911 Suarresa. Charact, HI, Afise. v. iil. The 
Opprobriousness and Abuse of those naturally honest Appel- 
lations of Free-Livers, Free-Thinkers, Latitudinarians. 

t+ Opprobrity. 04s. vare—', [f. OpPRoBROUS 
+ -ITY.} = prec. 

1751 Female Foundling 1.53 It is by Ignominies and Op- 
probrity that your Redeemer calls yon to himself. 

Opprobrium pPebrga). a. L. 06-, oppro- 
brinm disgrace, infamy, reproach; abnsive lan- 
guage or word; canse of reproach, f. 04-, ofpro- 
brare to reproach, taunt: see OPPROBRATION. 

1. The disgrace or evil reputation attached to 
conduct considered shameful; the imputation or 
expression of this disgrace; infamy, reproach. 

3683 Jj.Scort Serm. bef. Ld. Mayor Wks. 1826 1V.86 Perse- 
cuted with all the reproach and opprobrinm that the most 

inveterate rancour can invent. wo HILLIPS (ed. 5), Op rv- 
briunt,a Latin word become English, the Shame that sticks 
continually to a leud and vicious Act. 1769 Funtus Lett, 
xxix. 134 [He] will assert his natural right to the modesty 
of the quotation, and leave all the opprobrium to his grace. 
1858 Buckte Cividia. (1869) 11. vii. 573 Spain... has been 
plundered and oppressed, and the opprobrinm lights on the 
tobhers, not on the robbed. 1862 Taottopr Oriey F. xxvii, 
Great opprobrium has been thrown on her name. 

2. An occasion or cause of reproach or repraba- 
tion ; something that brings disgrace. 

1656 in Clarendon His?. Red, xv. § 113 That opprobrium 
of Mankind .. who now calls himself our Protector. 
F, Furies Med.Gynm, (us 1)140 This Distemper. .is become 
the Opprobrinm both of the Patient and Physician, 1861 
Tunrocn Eng. Purit.1.45 The May-pole .. on the village 
green became a standing opprobrium to his conscience. 
1869 J. Maatixngau Ess. 11, 253 A maxim absolutely ground- 
less.. the opprobrium of philosophy. 

tOppro‘brous, «. Os. rare, i OF. 06-, 
Opprobrenx, -euse (15th ce. in Godef.), f. opprobre: 
see Oprrosre and -ous.] = Orrronriovs. 

€1530 Kemedie of Loue xii, That opprobrous name cokold. 

t+Oppro‘bry. Oés. Forms: 5-6 obprobry(e, 
5-7 Opprobrie, 5-8 opprobry, (7 appropry) ; 
also 6 opprobie, 6-7 opproby. [ad. L. oé-, op- 
probrium : see OPrRoBRIUM. ] 

. A condition of infamy, shame, disgrace, or 
teproach; = OPrRoBRIUM 1. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V, 365 Gaius putte Pilate to 
exile in to Vienna of Fraunce.. in opprobry of his kynrede, 
for he was borne in those tes. 1642 Brcon Path, 
Prayer in Early Wivks. (Parker Soc.) 132 In like manner 
Anne, the wife of Helcana ,.prayed God that he would take 
away from her the opprohryand sI ame, and give her children, 
1597 Braap Theatre God's ¥udgen. (1612) 98 By the just 
vengeance of God he was abased lower than hell, and put 
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in enerlasting shame and opprobrie, 1656 Eaat Moyo. tr. 

Boccatint's Advts. fr. Parnass. 172 That those nobly de- 

scended Souldiers may be freed from that shameful opprobry. 

17932 (dist, Litteraria \V, 122 Not being able to endure the 
pprohry of so infamous a Name. 

2. The impntation of shameful or infamous con- 
duct ; the utterance of contnmelious reproach. 

1432-50 tr. /Sigden (Rolls) VIII. fart, Contin, 469 The 
kynge rehersede mony wordes of caprebr to the arche- 
hbischop, 1491 Caxton Vilas Patr.(W. de W, 1498) v. xiv. 
3442/1 He..concluded in hym selfe..to endure pacyently 
all Iniuryes and ohprobryes that he woldesayetohym. 1535 

oodly Primer Dirige Ps. xiii, Whey cast into my teeth this 
oe opprobry, 1667 Naphtals (1761) 201 The curate 

ad calumoiated him by such vile opprobies. r7oz C, MATHER 
Magn. Chr. vi. vi. (1852) 432 Some have not scrupled to 
stigmatize the Indians with greatest opprobry. 1765 Joun. 
son Notes Shaks, Mids, N.D. . ii. 9 Patch was in old 
language used as aterm of opprobry, © ae, 
b. Contumelions treatment; an indignity, iasnIt. 

1569 Srocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. xix. 29 He dyd him all the 
opprobries he knewe or could denise, r617 French Fudile 
5 What French-man was there, whose heart did not bleed 
to see these opprobies? . 

3. An occaston, cause, or object of reproach; ‘a 
reproach’, ‘a disgrace’; = OPPROBRIUM 2. 

1535 Goodly she Prayer of Daniel, mle and thy 
people are brought into an opprobry to all that dwell round 
abont us, 316g0 Eaat Mono, tr. Senanli’s Man bee. Guilty 
Fy Poverty is no more the opprobrie of men, but the glory 

Christians. 1675 J. Smrtu Chr. Relig. App. uu. 18 Hyper- 
olus..whom Pliny, Thucidides, and Lucian report to have 
been banish’d the City as its disgrace and opprobry. 

b. Conduct that brings or merits infamy or 
disgrace ; a shamefnl act. 

1563-87 Foxr A. § AJ. (1596) 283/1 They cannot doo too 
much to detect your so detestable opprobrie. 1599 Brough. 
fon's Let, v. 17 He is fallen into Chams opprobrie, accnsing 
his father. 1795 Sourney Yoan of Arcit 89 Doom'd to be 
the scene of blacker guilt, Opprobry more enduring, crimes 
that call'd For heavier vengeance. 

Oppugn (Ppiz'n), v. Also 6 oppung, opponge, 
7 opugn. [ad. L. oppugnare to fight against, 
attack, assail, besiege, f, ob- (OB- 1b) + pugnare 
to fight. Cf. obs. F. oppuguer (16th c. in Godef.).] 

+1. ¢rans. To fight against, attack, assail, assault, 
besiege. Obs. 

1432~s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 269 Furius Camillus op- 

ugnede the walles in an ober parte of the cite. 1563-87 

OxE A. & AT, (1596) 220/2 This ‘Town of Achon..as it was 
mighlis oppngned by the Christians, so it was stronglie 
defended by the Saracens. 1597 Braap Theatre God's 
Fudgem., (1612) 174 He was induced .. to oppugne the Em- 
peror Henry by armes, 1643 Paynne Sov. Power Parl. 11 
3 The Parliament .. may not onely lawfully resist, but op- 

ugne, suppresse all Forces raised against it. 1860 Mrs. 

RowNING Staly & World xii, That nation still is pre 
dominant Whose pulse beats quickest in zeal to oppugn or 
Succour another, in wrong or want. 

+ b. To withstand, resist (attack). Obs. rare~. 

1636 Hevwoon Lucrece ut. iv. Wks. 1874 V. 205 The 
walles made to oppugne Hostile incursions. 

2. fig. To assail or oppose actively by speech, 
writing, action, or influence of any kind; es/. to 
call in question (a state of things), controvert (a 
statement, belief, or the like). 

1529 More Dyaloge tv.ix. 107 b/1 That wolde..so enemy- 
ously blaspheme and oppugne y* chyrch of Cryst. 1549 
Covrapate,etc. Erasm., Par, 2 Johu 53 He doeth wittynglye 
throughe malyce opponge them, whome God woulde well 
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OPSIMATH. 


Luthers oppngning of the venale indulgences. 16: 
Monn. tr. Bentivogtio's Warrs Flanders 184 Trene 
easily be le, or any thing else which ¢ 
oppuguing requires, 

Oppugnance (Spxgnins). fad. late L. oppug- 
ninha, §. L. oppugndnt-em OPpprucNant: see 


-ANCE.] The fact or action of oppagning or 
opposing ; opposition ; oppugnancy. 

1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. ut v. 1.355 The conflicting de- 
cisions of the lawyers, the oppugnance of the laws themselves 
seemed to demand this ultimate organisation of the whole. 
fbid. vn, ii, (1864) TV. 63 The decrees were received with 
the most vigorous or stubborn oppugnance. 

Oppugnancy (p»'gnansi). [f. as prec. ; see 
-ANCY,] The quality or state of belng oppugnant; 
opposition, antagonism, contrariety, conilict. 

1606 Snaxs. 7r. & Cr. ili. rrr Vn-tune that string, And 
harke what Discord followes: each thing meetes In meere 
oppugnancie, 1711 Suartesn. Charac, (1737) ILI. vi. v. 373 
Such a Confusion, Oppugnancy, and Riot of Colours. 1824 
Corertoce Aids Refi. (1848) 1. 227 Whatever is placed in 
ative and direct oppugnancy to the good is, ipso facto, 

itive evil, toy W. Watson in Academy 9 Apr. 341/z 
nvolving no strife of ideas, no oppugnancy of principles. 

Oppugnant (spzgnant), a. (50.) [ad. L. of- 
pugnant-em, pr. pple. of oppugnare to Orrucn.] 
Opposing, antagonistic, contrary, re ngnant. 

3513 Beapsuaw S¢. Werburge ut. 1868 To infringe theyr 
fraunchis .. By fals recordes oppngnant to ryght. 16st 
Wim tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 1. iv. 12 From thence we 
may gather, that the curing of discases in it self... is not 
Oppngnant to the Ecclesiastical office, rz7gr Waaavaton 

otes Pope \11. 86 By overthrowing the oppugnant prin. 
ciple of xo nalural justice. 1890 Q. Rev. Oct. 294 One to 
whom anything approaching inaccuracy and unthorongh- 
hess were,.oppugnant. 

B. sé, One who opposes, an opponent. rare. 

@ 1834 Coenipce in Lit. Rem, (1838) T11. 165 A new sect 
naturally. .sets another portion into activity as alarmists 
and oppugnants, 

+Oppugnate, v. Olds. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. oppugnare to Oppuon.] = Oppuey. 

1749 Lavincton Enthus. Meth. §& Papists 11. (1754) 90 We 
have a List of those upon whom the Widenene of God.. 
fell for eppngnating St. Francis and his Order, 1804 Fes- 
senoen Denrocr. (1806) II. 35 Will e’er oppngnate this 
morality Of such a pretty genteel quality. 


Oppugna‘tion. Nowvare. [ad.L. oppugna- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. oppugudre to Oprucy. Cf. 
obs. F. ofpugnation, -cion (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The action of attacking or assaulting; attack, 
assault. 

1533 Bettenpen Lizy tw. (1822) 341 To defend the vane 
Gppierhsionn and segeing of thare wallis, 1586 Feane 
Silas. Gentrie 129 To the oppugnacion of Turkishe and 
infidell enemyes. 1654 EAat Mono. tr. Sexéivoglio's Warrs 
Flanders 185 Hither was the greatest hulk of the oppugna- 
tion bronght. 2 Sr, 

2. fig. Opposition in spirit, word, argument, or 
manner of action. 

1553 T. Watson in Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson ii. (1569) 
78 To the oppngnation of it they neuer yet to this houre 
alledged any direct. scripture. 1610 Br. Hatt Afol, 
Browmntsis xxx. 75 (They] spend their liues and labours in 
oppugnation of hime 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11, 
387 An open and profess'd Contradiction or Oppugnation. 
1795 J. Suttivan fist. of Maine 54 The Spaniards and 
Portuguese .. considered all attempts of this nature .. as 
a vile oppugnation of ecclesiastical authority, 1874 H. W. 


East 
es may 
je necessity of 


vnto. | 1596 Daravnece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 4x Beecuer in Chr. World Pulpit V. 393 Do you think I feel 
ra in ane aad the mane eine oppnng Leelee sod, | oppugnation toward them? L 
and my authoritie, 1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. or. Obs. rare—°. [a. L.opprendtor 
xXxvi. xx. (1678) 641 The simple medicine alone, hath not ‘appyeast - Boye . cee tf ies EF. 
strength enough to oppugn the disease. a a ae Dise, | agent-n Irom opp 4 , eae te 
Govt. i. § 5 (1704) 10 He that oppugns the publick Liberty, oppugnateur (1488 in Gode -).] = next. 
overthrows his own, 1734 Noatx Lives (1826) 11. 54 Then 1611 Cotca., Oppsugnateny, an oppugnator; assaulter, 
and afterwards he openly oppugned Popery. 1817 CoLeatocr batterer, besieger; resister; wrong-doer. 
pe Sara ele 0 promiscuous company no prudent | Qppugner (fpidno2). [f, OrPucy +-eR1,] One 
an will oppu ¢ meri a contemporary in his own ‘ A 
supposed department. 1882 Knowledge No. 16. 334 Inviting who pl ee mn pissed lent Ce rs P 
fr ice vice ude Wee ere eaee to tay whether (6h Venehuinble Senattteth cleaved to a 
they were mistaken, fe ee 4 a l 
i . ; bil d try of this Nation to dne obedience 
b. Of things: To be opposed to, come in con- | ( Romtty “nd hess heir supream Head as well Spiistaad 
flict with, rnn connter to. Now rare. as Temporal, and do find much oppugning therein, especially 
1584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. xvi. viii. (1886) 408 Cer- | by m Trailer Armagh, who beth been the main oppugner. 
teine parts thereof . . doo not directlie oppngne my purpose. 1599 Says Europe Spec, (1633) 217-8 The Gracians are 
1625 in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 169 A con. ..perpetuall oppugners of the Papall right and authority. 
tract so .. unjust, as nothing doth more oppugn the Law of | 164: Eaat. Mono. tr. Biondt’s Civil Warres v. 161 Whilest 
Nature. ¢1670 Hones Dra. Com. Laws 62 When Law the oppugners and defendors were in their chiefest heate, 
and Conscience, or Law and Equity seem to oppugne one ¢ Lord Talbot came thither with the Lord les and 


another, the written Law should be preferr’d. 
c. infr. and aésol. "To fight, contend, oppose. 
ee Troub, Raigne K. Fohn un, (1611) 81 Vnworthy man 
«. That do'st oppugne against thy mother Church. 1616 
R. C, Times Whistle 3 Every one..can doe nothing if the 
prohibition Of the Almighty doe oppugne. 1714 Macxy 
Journ, thro’ Hug, (1724) 1. viii. 142 A Vouth.. before he 
can be a Batchelor of Arts., must publickly oppugn for 
several Days. 
+3. érans. Toprevail upon, winover. Ods.rare~?. 
1596 Datavmece tr. Leslie's Hist, Scol. w. 213 The King 
of Peychtes .. sum of the Peychtes he oppugnes for money, 
quha figurand thame selfes Britonis, wae le..throuch deceit 
put doun Constantine King of Britannie. 
+4. To oppose (a statement, argument, or the 
like) ¢o another ; to maintain in opposition. Ods. 
1781 C. Jounston //ist. ¥. Funiger 1. 126 To this opinion 
it 18 oppugned with equal verisimilitude, that [etc.}. 1849 
Tait's Mag. XVI. 2 ie Lord Kaimes thinks it sufficient to 
oppugn that musical proportions and those of architecture 
are addressed to different senses. i 
Hence Oppwgning vé/, s4., attacking, assailing. 
1535 [sec Orpucnea} 1611 Coayat Credities 460 Martin 


| 


1800 Souldiers, 3791 Bextuam Panoft. 130 [They would] 
find more advocates among the patrons, than amoog the 
oppugners, of that measure. 1853 Menivarr Nom. Rep. i. 
(1867) 10 The tribuneship .. afforded ...a ground of vantage 
to the oppngners of rank and authority. 
Oppurtenance, Opreption, erron. ff. AFruR- 
TENANCE, OBREPTION. Oppynyon, -oun, etc., 
Opress(e, obs. f. OFPREsS. 
fs Oprising, Oprist, 
Opseche: see Ur-. Oprobre: see OFrrr-. 


Opsigamy (psigimi). rare. [ad. Gr. dyi- 
hie f. dfiyap-os late-married, f. dé, dy1- late + 
yapos marriage.) Marriage late in life. 
1824 McCuttocn Scotland 111. 287 Nor, is there any 
danger of Donald's being flogged for opsigamy by the 
Highland nymphs as the Spartans were of old. 


O-psimath. fad. Gr. dy:pabys: see next] 
One who begins to learn or study late in life. 
1883 Ch. Times g Feb. 97 Those who gave the Hetil 
were not simple enough to think rhat even an cea | 
a1 


obs, ff. Oprnton, 
Opright, -ri3t, 


not something better than a contented dunce. 


OPSIMATHY. 


Rev. 3 Feb. 159/1 [He] is what the Greeks called an ofsi- 
math; not ignorant, but a laggard in learning. 

Opsimathy (psi'mapt). rare. ad. Gr. dy- 
paéia, f. dyrpaéys late in learning, f. dpé, dy1- late 
+ pd@n learning.) Learning or study late in life ; 
learning acquired late. , 

a1656 Hares Gold. Ren. (1673) t 218 Therefore Opsi- 
mathie, which is too late beginning to learn, was counted 
a great vice, and very unseemly, 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 
1872 F, Hatt Rec. Exenpl. False Philol. 73 Whatever 

hilological learning he possesses is..in all seeming, the 
fora of opsimathies. 1889 Harper's Alag. Sep 508/2 The 
figures alone betray the inevitable weakness of opsimathy. 

Opsiometer (ppsije-méta1). [mod. f. Gr, dyes 
sight + -0)METER.] = OPTOMETER. 

1842 Branor Diet, Sci, etc., Opsiometer, an instrument 
for mensuring the extent of the limits of distinct vision in 
different individuals, and consequently for determining the 
focal lengths of lenses necessary to correct imperfections of 
the eye. 1888 Public Opin. (Washington) 3: Mar, The 
*opsiometer' is a new instrument for testing the eyesight. 
It consists of a mahogany case with two front eyeholes, 
behind which are two traveling bands mounted on rollers, 

| Opsomania (gpsomenid). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dpopuavia, f. syov cooked meat, relish, rich fare, 
dainties, ete. + zavia madness.] A morbid longing 
for dainties, or for some particular food. Hence 


Opsomaniac, one affected with opsomania. 

1842 Doenciison Aled. Lex. (ed. 3), eects: +. One 
who loves some particular aliment to madness, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Opsomania, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opsomania, 
. Opsomaniac. 

+ Opsonastion, varlant of OpsonaTIon Ods. 

1658 in Puicurs. 1755 in Jounson. Hence in mod. Dicts, 
+tO-psony. Obs, rare—', [ad, Gr, dydmioy or L, 
opsdntum (obs-) provisions, viands, esp. anything 
eaten as a relish with bread.] Anything eaten along 
with bread to give it relish; in ancient Greece and 
Rome, chiefly applied to fish; =mod.Sc. ‘kitchen’, 

1657 Tomuxson Xenon's Disp. 333 Grateful to eat, and 
much celebrated in opsonies, [x881 W. R. Suxttvan in 
Encycl. Brit. X\U1. 257/1 The opsonia were very limited— 
onions and watercresses.} e 

Opsophagy (ppse'fadgi). nonce-wd. [ad.Gr. 
épopayia, f. cpopay-os an eater of dainties; f. 
Spor (see OPSOMANIA) + -Pdyos eating, eater.] The 
eating of dainties, esp. of fish, So Opso-phagist, 
an eater of dainties; Opso‘phagize v. 7/r., to 
eat dainlies. 

1854 Bavnam Halieut. 331 A favourite mets at most 
opsophagists’ tables, /did. 519 Opsophagy again was neces- 
sarily confined to the rich. © /dfd., At Coriath..the law 
enacted that none shonld ‘ opsophagize’ but such as conld 
prove their income sufficient to support the extravagance, 

Opstropolous, erron. f. OBSTREPEROUS a. 
Opt (ppt), vw [ad. F. opte-r to choose, ad. L. 
oplare to choose, wish, desire: cf. adopt.]  inér. 
To choose, make choice (de/zeen alternatives) ; to 
decide ( for one or other of two alternatives). 

1877 World 25 Apr., The Paris correspondent of the 
Times, abont a month ago .. was allowed to speak of 
Alsatians opting between France and Germany. 1879 SALa 
Paris Herself Again I. x. rsx He was supposed to be 
a native of Alsace-Lorraine, who hud ‘opted’ to become 
a French subject. 1885 Pall Mall G. 31 aaa, 8/2 If..re- 
turned for more thaa one borongh he should be permitted 
to opt forthe borough of Northampton. 1890 GLapsTone 
in Leeds Mercury 25 July 7 The present Heligolanders 
opting to be British subjects. 1899 Speaker 15 Apr. 433/1 

he two boys ‘opted ' for the Navy, 

Optable (¢ptib’l), a [ad. L. opfabil-is, £. 
oplare: see prec. and -BLE.] To be wished for, 
desirable, 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age s4b, After death, the 
sence is epthet suche as is blessed and optable, or else it is 
none at all, 1623in Cockeaam. 1916 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. V1, 242 Furnish'd with even such an Ideal, optable or 
designable Arianizing Library. 

Hence O’ptableness; O'ptably aav., desirably. 

1657 Tomuxson Kenou's Disp. 497 With this [method] .. 
their Theorems [are] more optably read, and easily learned. 
1927 Batrev vol. 11, Ostadenes, desirableness. 

Optain(e, obs. erron. form of Oprain. 

Optate (p'pteit), v. rare. [f. L. optat-, ppl. stem 
of offdre to choose.] intr. To choose: = Ort. 

1611 Cotcr. Offer, to chuse, optate, elect, 1694 Motrevx 
Rabelais v. (1737) 231 O most infaust who optates there to 
live! 1895 Ziadie? 28 Dec, 1029 He red for this title 
in exchange for that of San Callisto at the recent public 
pa 

Optation (pptetfen). [ad. L. oftation-em a 
wishing (also in rhetorical sense), n. of action from 
opiare (see Opt). Cf. F. optation, in rhetoric.] 

1. The action of wishing ; a wish or desire. b. 
Rhet, The expression of a wish under the form of 
an exclamation. 

1577 Pracnam Gard. Eloguence P iij, To this .. belong 
Poe eer Obtestation, Interrogation. 1609 R. Barnerp 
Faithf, Sheph, 67 Optation; when we fall to wishing, to 
declare our desire and good will towards them: it proeureth 
good will. 1646 Sin T. Browna Prend, £f. 48 Regulating 
their determined realityes unto their private optations. 1651 
Biccs Mew Disp. 200 To which she hath had a strong 
optation. 

. A choice or preference. 
, 1874 Warp £rs. (1884) 1. 290 His inclination towards the 
immediate leaving school may be called (if you will) an 
‘ optation '; but it cannot he called a desire. 
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Optative (o'ptativ, pptz'tiv), a. and sé. [a. F. 
oplattf, -tve (15th ec. in Littré), ad. late L. opiativ- 
25, £. optdre to wish: see -ATIVE, The firs! pro- 
nunciation above is the normal one (cf. adlaéive, 
precative, relative), recognized by orthoepists gener- 
ally, bat the second prevails in Eng. grammar 
school and college use. ] 

A, adj, 1, Grammar. Having the function of 
expressing wish or desire. 

Oplative mood ox mode, optativus modus of the Latin 
grammarians, Priscian, ete., representing everixhy éyxArors 
() eberexy, 10 eberucor) of the Greek grammarians: That 
mood or form of the verb, of which a prominent function is 
the expression of wish or desire, as in Gr. 2} yevorro, ‘may 
it not happen!’ It is an original feature of the vb. in 
Aryan or Indo-European (where its sign was the element 
#2, unaccented 7, 7, 7, Inserted between the tense-sign and 
the personal endings). It is retained most fully in Sanskrit 
and Greek, and in the so-called Subjunctive of the Tentonic 
langs. The name has also heen applied to syntactical forms 
expressing the sense of the Greek Optative Mood, as in 
L. wtinam ecssem, Vie ane 

530 Parsor. 84 The optative mode whiche they use whan 
they wisshe a dede to be done, as dien parle il, wel speke he 
or well myght he speke. /érd. 85 The optative mode 
borroweth also his m tenses of the subjunetive. x57 
Goroinc Calvin on Ps, \x. 6 Some transpose the preter- 
tence of the verb into the optative moode, that it may bee 
acontinnal prayer. 1603 Hottano Plutarch’s Mor. 1355 


| ‘Thus you see, how in this little word Es there is an optative 


| desire. 


power sufficiently declared. 175: Harris Hermes 1. ii. 
(1786) 16 To speak Sentences interrogative, imperative, 
precative, or optative, 1845 Stoopart Grammar in Encycl. 
Metrop. (1847) 1. 53/1 We should not be inclined to separate 
the optative m from the imperative, were it not that 
varions Languages, and particularly the Greek, distinguish 
it hy a separate inflection. 1879 Roay Lat, Gram, 11. xxi. 
282 Use of thesnhjunctive mood to express desire: Optative 
and jussive subjunctive. d 5 ; 

2. Characterized by desire or choice; expressing 
b. Rom, Law. = OPTIVE, 

r6xr W. Scrater Hey (1629) 126 It is eyther optatiue in 
the wish, or desire of the beart, or occasionall. 16x Hoaaes 
Leviath, 1. vi. 29 The language of Vain-Glory, of Indigna- 
tion, Pitty and Revengefulness, ee x850 McCosn 
Div. Govt, wt. i. (1874) 264 The Will or Optative Power, 
choosing or rejecting among the objects presented 10 the 
mind, 1875 Poste Gaius 1. $154 A guardian nominated 
hy the testator is called a dative guardian; one selected by 
the widow is called an optative guardian. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. The optative mood. 

1530 Parser. Introd. 36 Some want theyr present and 
indiffinit optatyve, are, onely the thyrde parson synguler, 
1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 31 How know yon the 
optative? A, It wisheth or desireth, 1614 T. Avams in 
Spurgeon 7reas, Dav. Ps. exix. 4, 5 [Verse 4] is God's 
imperative ..(Verse 5] this should be our optative. 1869 

. Eante Galatians 108 ‘The first verb in the present snh- 
junctive, where perhaps an optative might have been 
expected, _ 

+2. Something to be desired, a desirable thing. 

1605 Bacon Ado. Learn, u1. viii § 3 That by these opta- 
tives and potentials mans enquirie may be the more awake, 
703 T, S, Art's /mprov. p, xiii, By Optatives is to be 
understood, all those Perfections, that being desirable, are 
a very difficult, than absolutely impossible to be oh- 
tained, 

Hence Optatively ad¢v., in an optative manner 
or sense, in expression of a wish; in the optative 


mood. . 

1625 J. Hat. Thanksgiv. yor Fan., God blesseth man 
imperatively, and man blesseth God optatively. 1657 Trare 
Comm. Fob xvi. 4 Some read it optatively, as... Would to 
God your sou! were in my soulsstead. 1832 Fraser's Mag. 
VI, 291 They all, #2 voce, declaratively or optatively, con- 
demned the condnet of the council. 1890 Blackw. Alag. 
CXLVIII. 88/1 The only persons even optatively addicted 
to it belong to a species of miser vanished long since. 

Optayne, -teigne, ete., obs. ff. OsTarn. 

Optic (g'ptik), 2. and sé. Forms: (6 obtyke, 
7 obtick), 6-7 opticke, -ike, 6-8 -ique, 7-8 -ick, 
7- optic. [a. F. optique (obtique, ¢1300 in Littré) 
= Olt. oftico, It. otfico, ad. med.L. ofticus (see 
Note to sense 2), a. Gr. dwrix-ds of or pertaining 
to sight, f, dwrés seen, visible, f. stem dm- (cf, dy, 
ér- eye, face, Spoua: I shall see, etc.). 

1656 Brount Glossogr, To Rdr, There is a liberty in most 
Adjectives, whether you will say Offigue (after the French), 
Optick, Opticous, or Optical.) | e i 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to sight; visual. 
(Now rare or Obs. in general sense.) 

1599 B. Joxson Zu. Afan out of Hui. u. iii, Dazle, you 
organs to my optique sense, 16x6 Buttoxar Ang, Lxpos., 
Gate, Belo tothe sight. 1637 Hrywoop Dial. xviii. 
Wks. 1874 VI. 249, 1 hardly can withdraw myne Optick 
sence, 1687 Trapp Cort, Yoo ix. 11 God is all window, 
and he, like the Optike vertue in the eye, seeth all, and 
is seen of none, 180g T. Haarar Scenes of Lift 11. 44 His 
optic senses were somewhat awakened by the brilliant 
appearance. 183r Cartvte Sar/. Res. wt. x, May we not 
well cry shame on an ungrateful world, ..which will waste 
its optic faculty on dried Crocodiles, and Siamese Twins? 

2. Anat. Pertaining to or connected with the eye 
as the organ of sight, or with the sense of sight as 
a function of the brain; esp. in the names of 
bodily parts or structures. (Also used in Path, of 
diseases affecting, and In Svzg. of operations per- 
formed on, sueh parts.) 

Optic chiasm, o. commissure, the commissure of the 
right and left optic nerves at the base of the brain. Optle 
cup, a cup-like depression in the front of the optic vesicle 


| each by a cross-furrow, so_as to form 


| very short, 


OPTIC. 


of the embryo; also that in the centre of the optic disk, 
Optie disk, the roundish slightly prominent disk on the 
retina at the entrance of the optic nerve, Optic foramen, 
the opening in the sphenoid bone through which the optic 
nerve passes. Optic ganglion = offic dobe (esp. when 
small, as in the higher animals), Optic groove, a groove 
on the upper surface of the sphenoid hone, in which the 
optic commissure lies. Optic lobe, each of the two (right 
and left) lobes of the dorsal part of the mid-brain, from which 
in has the optic nerves arise; in lower vertebrates large, 
and forming two hollow bulbs (corpora digeniina); in 
mammals small, covered in by other pects and marked 
four protuberances 
(corpora guadrigemina), Optic nerve, the second cranial 
nerve on each side (esp. that part in front of the optic com- 
missure), which enters the eyeball and terminates in the 
retina; they are the nerves of the special sense of sight. 
Optic neuritis (Pazs.), inflammation of the optic.nerve. 
Optic neurotomy (Sxr¢.), division of the optic nerve. 
Optle PEA, un eye-bearing protuberance at the end of an 
arm of a star-fish. Optic papilla = otic disk. Optic 
peduncle, (a) Zoo/. the eye-stalk of a crustacean (= Oru- 
THALMITE 2); (6) Zmrdryol. the narrow tube connecting the 
optic vesicle with the fore-brain, from which the optic tract 
is developed. Optic ainew, old name for the optic 
nerve. Optic stalk = oftic peduncle (a_and 5); also the 
ommatophore of 1snail or other mollusc. Optic thalamus, 
each of two large masses of nerve-matter in the brain, one 
on each side of the third ventricle, lying upon the crura 
cerebri, and forming with the corfora striata the basal 
ganglia of the brain; from them in part the optic nerves 
arise. Optle tract, that Be of the optic nerve between 
its origin in the brain and the optic commissure. Optic 
tubercle, each of the corpora guadrigemina (see optic 
lobe above), Optic vesicle, a vesicle connected with the 
fore-brain of the embryo, from which the optic nerve and 
retina are developed, : 
(The earliest of these is optic nerves (in r6th c. optigue 
sinews), OF, des ners obtiques (¢ 1300), med.L. nervt ofptict : 
ef. 1100-25 Aprtaro or Batu c, xxiii Habet antem (spiritus 


| visibilis] egressum per diversos nervos concavos, quos Greci 


vocant opticos; also a 1300 in Rocer Bacon.) 

rs4x R, Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Eiij, Wherfore 
are the Papas) obtykes perced? Answere. For to be the 
waye of the spyryte vysyhle. 1543 Traneron Vigo's 
Chirurg. 1. ii. 3 That they might receave the visible spirite 
hy the synnowe called Optique. [1548-77 Vicaay Anat. v, 


| (1888) 37 These senews be called Nevut optici.) 1615 Crookr 


Body of Man 530 The Opticke Nernes stood in neede to bee 
1633 P. Fuetcner Purple Ist. v. 56 nole, The 
eye hath two nerves, the Optick or seeing nerve, and 
moving. 1917 Prion Alma 1. 34 Two optic nerves, they 
say, She ties, Like spectacles, across the eyes. 1842 E. Wit- 
sou Anat, Vade M,(ed. 2) 27 Passing outwards and forwards 
from the olivary process, are the optic foramina, which trans- 
mit the optic nerves and ophthalmic arteries. 1854 Owen 
Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat. 1.176 The alisphe- 
noids protect the sides of the optic lobes, 1869 Tvnoatt 
Notes Lect. Light § 275 When light of any particular colour 
falls upon the eye the optic nerve is rendered less sensitive 
to that colour, 1872 Optic chiasma, optie commissure [see 
Cuiasma}, 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 133 By far the greater 
number of cases of optic neuritis so complete as this are 
followed by almost total extinction of vision. 188: Mivartr 
Cat 268 The optic thalami are thickenings in the outer 
walls of the third ventricle. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lez. sv. Cont. 
mnissure, The peer pumber tar the fibres of each optic 
tract cross in the optic commissure to the opposite optic 
nerve, 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. V\\. 66 The occurrence 
of optic atrophy did not escape the observation of Charcot. 


3. Of, pertaining to, or skilled in the science of 
sight and light (optics); = OpricaL 2, 3. Obs. or 


arch, 

1869 J. Sanrorn tr. Agvifga's Van. Artes 34 Nexte after 
Geometrie, is the Arte Ocucke which is called Perspectine, 
1624 Wotton Archit. in rey (1672) 26 We have an Optique 
Role, that the higher they [Pillars] are,. .the less should be 
alwayes their diminution aloft. 1635 Swan Syec. Af. (1670) 
292 The Optick Masters confess and prove that the forms of 
the Stars are comprehended of the sight reflectly, and not 
rightly. 1656 Brount Glossogr. s. v., The Optick Science is 
that by which the reason of sight is known. 1709 BERKELEY 


Th, Vision § 6 Another way, mentioned hy optic writers. 

4. Constructed to assist the sight; acting by 
means of light; = Opricat 4. Chiefly in the 
phrases (now arch.) optic glass, a lens, or an instrn- 
ment having a lens, esp. a telescope; optic tude, 
a telescope ; offic square: see OPTICAL 4. 

1607 WatkincTon (¢it/e) The Optick Glasse of Humors. 
161x Coavat Crudities Kirchner's Orat. Praise Trav., This 
Counsellor is like that opticke-glasse wherein not onely the 
space of three or tenne miles but..of the whole world it 
selfe may be represented, a@ 1626 Br. AnDaEWES Serv, (1856) 
I. 42 We shall need no prospective glasses, or optic instru- 
ments, to make it visible. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Isl, 
Ded. Ep., Some Optick-Glasses, if we look one way, increase 
the object ; if the other, lessen the quantity. 1648 Bovyte 
Seraph. Love (1660) 59 A difference resembling that where- 
with Children and Astronomers consider Galileo’s Optick 
Glasses. 1651 Davenant Gondibert v. ii. 16 Others with 
Optick Tubesthe Moons scant face.. Attract through Glasses. 
1748 Lavy Luxaoroucn Lett. te Shenstone 11 Sept., Mr. 
Sanders speaking of the dimension of his Optic Glasses... pnt 
me in mind of measuring mine. It is near three inches and a 
half diameter, convex on one side, and flat on the other. 809 
Farmer's Mag. X. 489 By means of the optic square.. 
a right-lined figure of any size can be measured with the 
utmost accuracy. 1827 Pottox Course 7. vi, Survey With 
optic tube the systems circling round. 1884 Guardian 3 Sept. 
1293/3 The general..with whom he was in communication 
by optic telegraph. 1889 Brownixc Asolando Prol. iii, 
Did you need an optic glass, Which were your choice? 

5, Of or pertaining to sight in relation to light, 
or to light as the medium of sight or generally; 


= OPTICAL 2. 
Optic angle, (a) the angle between the two lines from the 
extremities of an object to the eye, being the angle under 


OPTICAL. . 


which it is seen, or the visual angle ; (2) the angle between 
the optic axes of the eyes when directed to the sume object 
(c) the angle between the optic axes of a biaxial doubly-re- 
feacting crystal Optic axis, (a) the straight line throu b 
the centres of the pupil and crystalline lens, the axis of the 
eye; (6) a line in a doubly-refracting crystal such that a ray 
of light passing in the direction of it suffers no double re- 
fraction. 

1664 Power aa Philos. 1. 80 Take a fresh Eye... cut it 
with a plain Parallel to the Optick Axis. 1710 iE Craaxz 
Rohauit's Nat. Phil, (1729) 1. 247. We turn our Eyes to it 
in such a manner, that the two Optick Axes meet at the 
Point which we fix our Attention principally upon. 1747-41 
Cuamaras Cycl. 8. v. Angle, Visual, or Optic angle, is the 
angle included between the two rays drawn from the two 
extreme points of an object 1o the centre of the pupil. 1781 
Herscuet in Phil. Trans. aS it has been observed 
that objects grow indistinct when the principal optic pencil 
nt the eye becomes less than the goth or soth part of an inch 
ju diameter. ¢ 1790 Imison Sch, Art I. 210 Easy 10 appre- 
hend, hy any person who understands the nature of the optic 
angle. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Optic axis, the axis of the 
dioptric system of the eye... Itis not identical with the visual 
fine or axis, Also, in a doubly ree ne Ringer a line 
which represents a direction in which the double refraction 
does not occur. 

B. sé. 1. The organ of sight, the eye: chiefly 
in p/. (Vormerly the learned and elegant term ; 
afterwards pedantic, and now usually humorons.) 

1620 Baatuwatt Five Senses Table in A rchaica (1815) iI. 
p. v, By that elevating muscle by which it is distinguished 
rom the optic ia all other creatures, it {the eye] is taught to 
be on that subject oul fixed, where it may be wholly and 
solely satisfied. 1 Howzit For. Trav. (Arb.) 88 Not hy 
hear-say only, or through the mist of other mens breaths, 
but through the cleere casements of his own optiques, 1661 
Guanvitt Van. Dogm, 5 The acuteness of his natural Op- 
licks. 1743 Swirt Lvegy on Partridge, Partridge made his 
opticks rise From a shoe-sole to reach the skies, a 1734 

oatu Lives (1826) TIL. 286 He surveyed it with all his 
optics. 1775-8a J. Trumauut AfeFingal 1. 67 But optics 
sharp it needs, I ween, To see what is not to be seen. 178 
Cowrea Sruth 3 Far as human optics may command. | 1 
Mas. A. M. Jounson Afonmouth 1, 2a Giving that relief in 
perspective so necessary to the otherwise fatigned optic. 
31818 Q. Rev. XVIII. 133 note, An advantage .. which has 
escaped the optics of former writers, 1850 HawtTHorNe 
Scarlet L. (B63) II. 80 Yet those same bleared optics had 
A strange, penetrating power. 

fiz. 1650 Dennam Fricndsh, & Single Life agst. Love 
§ Marriage ii, Our corporeal eyes, we find, Dazzle the optics 
of our mind. 1790 J. WiLuiAMs Shrove Tuesday 28 Example 
clears the optics of the soul. 1844 Lo. Broucuam Srit. 
Const. viii. (1862) 97 The error common lo our moral and 
our natural optics, of mistaking near objects for great ones. 

+b. Short for op/ic pee eral power. Obs. 

1615 Crooxs Body of Man 485 The first coniugation there- 
fore of the nerues of the braine are the Opticks, 1643 
Str T, Baowne Relig. Aled. 1. § 44 Nor is it in the Opticks 
of these eyes to behold felicity. mic. Rano tr. Gassendt's 
Life Peiresc 1.97 The Optic, or the middle of the Retina. 
1687 Death's Vrs. (1713) 15 Will He come Teach an Un- 
fledg'd Soul to Fly, To see, without the Optics of an Eye? 
1718 D'Uarey Grecian Heroine y.i, On this with covetons 
Eyes L us'd to gare, ‘till L even crackt their Opticks. 

+2. An ‘optic glass’; an eye-glass, lens, magnl- 
fying glass; a microscope or telescope. Ods. 

@163x Donne Div, Poems, To Mr. Tilman 46 \f then, 
th’ astronomers, whereas they spy A new-found star, their 
opticks magnify. 1642 Naaaes Sride w.i, A..stone with nn 
inscription That is not legible but through an optick ‘Fells 
usits age. 1673 Lady's Call. w iit § 16 She that can make 
her mourning veil an optic to draw a new lover neerer to her 
sight. 2 45 Liza Hzevwoop Female Spect. No. 17 (1748) 
IT. 268 £ le telescope was again unscrewed,.. when .. they 
were obliged todraw in the optic, and make fast the window, 
against hich it had been placed. ¢ 1800 K. Wurtz CAild- 
hood 11, 109 Which bright through Hope's deceitful optics 
beam'd. (1886 Datly Tel. 7 Apr. 5/4 One of the two places 
where alone these gigantic ‘opticks’ can be properly 
perfected] E ‘ A 

+3. One skilled in optics; = Oprictan 1, (In 
quot. 1636, One who has a ‘good eye’ or well- 


trained sight.) Obs. 

1636 Fratty Clavis Alyst, xxxi. 410, Artificial pictures 
drawne by the pencill of a skilful Opticke. 1656 Heviix 
Sure, France 180 A tablet..such as would infinitely delight 
an optick. 1675 PArl. Trans. X. 501 Mr. Newton had 
No reason to tax P, Pardies of Hallucination...For that 
learned optike very well saw [etc.}, 

+4. The science of sight and light; Orrics. Ods. 
(= F. optique, Olt., Sp., Pg. optiea, It. oftica, in 
16th c, L. oftica, sing. fem. as well as pl. neut.) 
‘161 Frorio, Oftiea, the science whereby the reason of 
sight Is knowen, the optike, 16a1 Burton Aaat, Aled ut. ii, 
tv, (1651) 279 Arithmetick, Geometry, Perspective, Optick, 
Astronomy. 1634 Peacuam Gentd. Exerc wi. 140 The ex- 
treame bain of a perspicuous body shins and yeeld a more 
faint light than the middle, as appeareth by Opticke. 1646 
Sactuarsa Some Drops i. x8 Bringing in Christ by Obtick 
or sense, and making conversion ite ba perspective, 1869 
or Alech, 17 Dec. 329/1 Can they be explained according 
to the laws .. of optic and perspective? 

Optical (¢ptikal), a. iv prec, + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining or relating to, the sense of 
sight; visual; ocular. (Now chiefly in special 
comnexions, ¢. g. az optical illusion.) 

In Astron, used of double stars which appear so only 
because the two components are nearly in the same tine of 
sight, as distinguished from those physically connected 
(binary). 

1570 Dez Math. Pref. 20 By demonstration Opticall, the 
-. Canse thereof, is certified. 1723-ag Cuampers tr. Le 
Clere's Treat. Archit. |, 41 The most perfect Arches. .con- 
sist of a Seinicircle; and the Imposts are usually placed on 
a level with their Centre. There are some Architects, how- 


163 


ever, who from an Optical consideration, place them a few 
Minutes lower. 794 {sce Iutusion 4, 181a Woovnouse 
Astron. xvii 184 Divest an observation of any optical or 
illusory inequality. 1844-57 G. Bizo Urin. Depostts (od. 5) 
354 This appearance..has always appeared tome lo be an 
optical delusion. 1868 Lockyer Liem, Astron. i. (1879) 20 
Optical couples, in which the component siars are really 
distant from each other, and have no real connection. 

2. Of or pertaining to sight in relation to the 
physical action of light ap the eye; hence, Per- 
taining or relating to light, as the medium of 
sight, or generally in relatton to its physical pro- 
pertics; belonging to optics. 

Optical axia = offic axis (see Ortic A. 5). Optical 
centre, that point in the axis of a lens so situated that all 
rays Se through it remain unrefracted. Optical 
density, the degree in which a refractive medium retards 
transmitted rays of light. 

1570 Dez Math. Pref. 48 The chief Science of the Arche- 
master..is an other (as it were) Optical Science. 1663 Boviz 
Usef, Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. 96 An eye thus frozen, may be 
cut along that which Optical Writers call the Optical Axis, 
and then it affords an instructive Prospect. 1736 BurLen 
Anal. 1.1 29 Common optical Experiments. 1831 BrewsTEA 
Optics ii. § 23 16 The image. .cannot be used for any optical 
purpose, 1 Tvnoatt Notes Lect. Light § 117 Wence the 
all-important optical law: ‘the sine of the angle of incidence 
divided by the sine of the angle of refraction is a constant 
quantity’, 1883 4 thenzum 29 Dec. 871/1 A series of sugars, 
having the composition of CoH120s, 1s formed, of gradually 
decreasing optical activity, which the author names a, , y, 
and 8 arabinose. 

3. Treating of, or skilled in, optics. 

sya Dee Afath. Pref. 48 The Astronomer, and the Opticali 
Mechanicien, 1605 CaMoeN A’'em, 203 Pecham that Opticall 
Archbishop of Canterbury who wnitte Perspectiva Com- 
munis. 1704 Norats /dead World ut, vii. 359 So..we are 
told by the optical men, 1815 D. Stewagr Dissert. Progr. 
Philos, 1. ii. (1858) 132 The various signs of it, enumerated 
by optical writers. . 

4. Constructed to assist the sight, or to enable 
one to see objects otherwise invisible; acting by 
means of sight or light; devised on the principles 
of optics. Optical square: see quot. 1875. 

1748 Lavy Luxsoaoucn Left, to Shenstone 17 Apr. It 
would give me pain 1o see St. James's, Vauxhall, Ranelagh 
&e. &c., represented in so lively a manner as I see them 
through an optical glass, which I have lately purchased, now 
that Lam absent from them. 1839 G. Biap Nat. PAslos, 381 
Description of Optical Apparatus, and of the Eye considered 
asan Optical Instrument. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., Optical 
Square, a reflecting instrument used by surveyors and others 
for laying off lines at right angles to each other. /éid., 
Optical Telegraph, a semaphoric telegraph. One whose 
signals are formed by altering the relative position of its 
indicators or hy differing combinations of colors. 189 
Anthony's Phologr. Bull. WW. 100 Nothing has done more 
to popularize the optical lantern, or magic lantern, as it is 
mae commonly called, than the introduction of mineral oil 
el) iad msone 

Optically (e'ptikali), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2] 
In ‘an optical manner, or by optical means; by 
means of or in relation to sight, light, or optics. 

1593 R. Haavey Philad. 21 Brute presently upon his 
Arriual searched this land optically and throughly. 1656 
W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Uni. ? 528 They measure dis- 
tances optically, by visible lines, with the help of a Quadrant. 
1833 Lama Alia Ser. uu. Barrenn. Imag. Fac, Mod. Art, 
Not all that is optically possible to be seen, is to be shown 
in every picture. 1834 Mars. Somerviutr Connex. Phys, 
Sc. xxxvii. (1849) 421 Instances of these optically double stars. 
x89x Tyxpaue Fragne, Sc. (1879) 11. xiit. 304 Phe air .. was 
proved by the luminous beam to be optically pure. 

Optician (gptirfin).  [ad. F. opticien (c 1640 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. mcd.L, optica OPTICS: sec -ICIAN.] 

1. One versed in optics; an opticist. (So also 
in Fr.) Now rare or Obs. 

1687 Death's Vis. (1713) 15 Dr. Gane shows from the 
same Great Optician [Newton] that all Bodies attract the 
Rayes of Light towards them in Lines perpendicular to their 
Surfaces, 1738 Afed. Ess. (cd. 2) LV. 143 Whether Physician, 
Anatomist, or Optician. 1837 Goatnc & Parrcuaan Aficrogr. 
ror Of what description should snch persons be—should 
they be profound opticians or microscopists? 

2. A maker of or dealer in optical instruments, 

1737 J. Cuamazatarne Pres, St. Gt, Brit., List Offices 254 
Officers and Servants altending..the Prince of Wales,. 
Tradesmen.. Optician, Nathaniel Adams. 1804 Younc in 
Phil. Trans. XC1V. 14 The blue glass sold by the opticians. 
1868 Lockyer tr. Guiliemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 494 ‘That..our 
modern opticians contrive to admit more light by means of 
asuperior polish imparted to the surfaces of the object glass. 
Afod, 1 must go to an optician's to get an eye-glass. 

Opticist (rptisist). rare. [f Ortic+-1sT: cf. 
physicist.| One who studies or is versed in optics. 

1884 Pop. Sci, Monthly XXIV, 814 The real cause..1s now 
thoroughly understood hy physiological opticists. J 

Optico- (¢:ptike), combining form of Gr. own- 
xés Optic; used variously in a few scientific terms, 
as Optico-che'mical @., relating to optics and 
chemistry conjointly ; Optico-ci‘liary @., relating 
to the optic and ciliary nerves; Optico-pa‘pillary 
a., belonging to the optic papilla. q 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem, Light xit. 133 The optico-chemical 
difficulties often frustrate his bestendeayours, 189a Syd.Soc. 
Lex., Opticociliary..neurotony, division of the optic and 
the ciliary nerves, 1899 A/Mbutt's Syst. Med. Vi. 756 It 
seems probable that the Sai alta | fibres differ in 
appearance from the visual fibres. 

Optics (p'ptiks). [A pl. of Orric a., used subst. 
to tender med.L. opfica pl. nent., a. Gr. 7d dnrind, 
optical matters, optics (Aristotle, Ptolemy, etc.) : 


OPTIMATE. 


see -1c3. Besides this, Greek had also 4 énriuh 
(sc. Oewpia) the theory of the laws of sight, whence 
L. oftieé in Vitrivius. 

The med. L, oftica occurs ¢ 1160 in the Sicilians, Henricus 
Aristippus who speaks of Lxciidis Optica, and Eugenius 
who translated from Arabic the ‘Owsixa of Ptolemy under 
the title Optica Ptolomei. Optica appears later as a fem. 
sing., and still in s6the.; thence Olt., Sp., ’g. optica, It. 
oitica, ¥. foptigue aing. fem, also Eng. oftic sb. sing. In 
the x6th c, was also used L. oftic? after Gr.) 

The science of sight, or of the medium of sight, 
le. light; that branch of physics which deals 
with the properties and phenomena of light. 
Plural in origin and form, and formerly so con- 
sted (‘the Optics”); but now always as singular; 
less usually made singular in form (like I". Poptigue, 
Olt., Sp., Pg. eptica) : see OPTIO sd. 4. 

1579 T. Dicces S¢tratioticos 189 Such was his Forlicitie and 
happte successe..alsoin the Optikes and Catoptrikes, that he 
was able by Perspectiue Glasses..to discouer eucry particu. 
laritie In the Countrey rounde aboute. 16a5 N. Carrentea 
Geog. Del. 1. xi. (1655 244 The Optickes teach vs, all things 
are seene in ie laces eee? to the eye. 1646 Sir ‘I. 
Baownz Pseud. £f.374 Albazen cognominall unto him that 
wrote his history;.. he was contemporary unto Avicenna, 
and hath left sixteene bookes of Opticks. 1666 Pervs Drary 
17 Oct., I donot see that he minds optickes or mathematiques 
of any sort. 1736 Butizr Serm. Rolls Cha. ii. 27 Vhe 
Science of Opticks, deduced from ocular Experiments. 
1812-16 J. Suits Panorama Se. & Art 1. 407 Optics treats 
of the mechanical properties of light. 1831 locates Nat. 
Magic i. (1833) 4 Of all the sciences Optics is the most 
fertile in marvellous expedients. 187a Ruskin Eugle’s N. 
§ 97 To-day we are to speak of optics, the science of secing, 

ptigraph (p’ptigraf), [irreg. f. Gr. dar-os 
seen + -GRAPH.] A contrivance for copying land- 
scapes, consisting of a telescope placed in a vertical 
position so that the rays from the object are re- 
flected from an inclined mirror through the object- 
glass and then from another through the eye-glass, 
in the focus of which is placed a movable plane 
glass having at its centre a small dot, which can 
be moved over the outline of the image. 

1864 in Weaster., 1875 in Knicut Diet, Meck, 


Optimacy (¢ptimasi). Now rare. [ad. 16the. 
L. optimatia, f. L. optintds, pl. optimdtés: see 
OptiMaTE and -acy. Much used between 1579 
and 1688, when it yielded to aristocracy, In 
mod.F. offimatie (Littré).] 

1. Government, or a government, by the nobles 
or upper classes in a state; aristocracy ; also, a 


state so governed. 

[1579-80 Noatn Plutarch (1676) 417 Cimon..set up the 
Government of the Nobility (calledOptimatia) that was estab- 
lished in the time of Clisthenes. } 1594 T. Beoincrizco tr. 
Machiavelli's Flor, Hist, To Rdr., By this. .appeareth how 
both the optimacie and Popular gouernments are subiect to 
mutation. 1998 Datuxcton Afeth. Trav. Divb, The State 
of Venice, which, at this day, is the most pete! Optimacy 
in the world, 1644 Hevutn Strmdling-block Tracts (1681) 
682 Till the Romans had expnised their Kings,.. Monarchy 
being changed to an Optimatie. 1649 Howete Pre-cnt. 
Parl. 6 A wholsom mixture ‘twixt Monarchy, Optimacy, and 
Democracy. 1681 Nevits Plato Kediv. 43 Aristocracy, or 
Optimacy, is a Common-wealth, where the better sort .. 
have the chief Administration of the Government, 1776 J. 
Apams On Govt. Wks. 1851 1V. 473 Where the noble or the 
rich held all the power, they called their own government 
aristocracy, or government of the better sort, or optimacy, 
government of the best sort. ee 

2. The upper classes in the state; the nobility or 


aristocracy. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 839 The City of Sicyone, 
after it fell from her first government of the Optimacy and 
Nobility. 163-18 Daniet Coff, Hist. Eng. (1626) 63 The 
Londoners, who are..as among the optimacy of England. 
1644 H. Parker Yus Pop. Milton's Wks. (1851) 59 Bloody 
disputes between the rey and Populacy. 1682 tr. 
Erastus’ Treat, Exconmun, 17 Vhough they hada Leader, 
yet were perenne by the Optimacy or obility. 

g. 3883 F. W. H. Mvzrs in Cornk, Mag. Feb. 222 

member of that new aristocracy. -that optimacy of passion 
and genius .. which is coming into existence as a cosmo- 
politan gentility among the confused and fading class-dis- 
tinctions of the past. 

+3. The best or highest place. Ods. rare—. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 173 Which of all these generall 
remedies hath the principality of verity and vertue, and the 
optimacy in sanation, is not worth the dispute. 

Optimal (p'ptimal), «. Biel. rare. [f£ L. 
optim-us best +-aL: cf. proximal.) Best or most 
favonrable: cf. Orrimum. 

1890 Siatzy in Nature 20 Nov. zof/. (Rep. Brit. Assoc.) 
There is probably an optimal temperature, or one at which 
the process proceeds most rapidly or most favourably. 4 

Optimate (rptim2t), sd. (@.) [ad. L. optamas, 
as adj. ‘belonging to the best or noblest, aristo- 
cratic’, as sh. pl. optimdtes aristocrats ; f. optimi-xs 
best. Chiefly in pl., which is now generally pro- 
nounced as Latin (gptimétzz).] 


1. A member of the patrician order in Rome; in 
wider sense, A noble or aristocrat. 

{1gza Waitcirt Def Answ. tt. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 393 
Though they might be counted optimaies, yet, because most 
things..were done by the consent of the e, ; 
the State..was ‘ popular a ree eee Sueton, | 

dii.. were abwares Faecal, rely’ 
nel the dignitigand power of the Patritians] ¢r6t 


Craraan fia 1x. 322 Other to optimates ay ae ha 


: OPTIMATICAL. 


gave, 1635 Hevwooo Hierarch, u. 67 But where a Princi- 
palitie (misguided) Is amongst seuerall Optimates diuided. 
1630 Hoaaes De Corg. Pot, 82 It is impossible, that the 
People, as one Body Politick, should covenant with the 
Aristocracy or Optimates. 1793 Gopwin Pod. rust. (1796) 
11, 85 In.. Cicero ., this order of men is styled the ‘ opti- 
mates’, the ‘virtuous’. 1850 Grote Greece VIII. 11. Ixiv. 
216 ‘Chastising the high-handed op of the opti- 
mates’. 1865 Merivace Lom. Emp. VIII. Ixiv. 84 The free 
spirit of the Optimate has been repressed, and he has been 
constrained to cringe and flatter. 
+b. In literal sense: One who is the best. Ods, 
1635 Hevwoon Hierarch. u. 103 The world .. gouerned by 
One who is the best, and, .that one Optimate is God himselfe, 
2. = Opting. Obs. 
1798 Corerince Lett, to G. Coleridge (1895) 25 Middleton 
is fourth senior optimate. p 
B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or pertaining to the 
optimates, patrician. 
a1846 Eclectic Rev. cited in Worcester, 
+Optimastical, 2. Oés. rare. [f. as Opri- 
MATE + -ICAL, after monarchical, etc.] Conducted 
by an optimacy or aristocracy ; aristocratical. 
1652 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Retat. 55 The 
Government is of three sorts; Monarchical, Optimatical, and 


Popular. r657 — tr. Paruta's Pol, Disc. ae f the Form be 
Optimatical, wherein vertue is esteemed above all things, 

Optimatie, obs. form of Orrimacy. 

Optime (¢'ptim?).  [a. L. optim adv., * best’, 
‘very well’, originating in the phrase oplime a 
fast? ‘you have disputed very well’ (Wordsw. 
Schole Acad. 1877, 37-8).] One who has been 
placed in the second or third division, called re- 
spectively senior and junior optimes, in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos at Cambridge. 

Proctors’ optimes, ‘degrees [formerly] granted without 
examination, by the prerogative of the vice-chancellor, 
proctors and moderators '(Wordsw. Sch. Ac. 57-8, 358). 

{r to Renev Lei. to Stryfe 10 Feb. (Wordsw. Sch. Ac 
305), He took his degree very honourably, and 1 believe 
will have an oftiné.] 1755 in Cambridge Univ. Cad. (1797) 
187 Apthorpe, Jes. Col. V. C., and Proctor's S. Opt. 1764 
Lbid. 169 Ds More Trin. 1st Sr. Optime .. Ds Love Caii 1st 
Jun. Optime. 1840 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XX. sos/x Their 
names are..classed in three divisions, viz, wranglers, senior 
optimes, and junior optimes, which constitute the three 
orders of honour. 


Optimism (gptimiz’'m). [a. F. optémisme ; in 
mod.L. optintism-us, f. L. optim-us best: sec -18M.] 

1. A name given to the doctrine propounded by 
Leibnitz, in his 7héodicée (1710), that the actual 
world is the ‘best of all possible worlds’, being 
chosen by the Creator ont of all the possible worlds 
which were present in his thoughts as that in which 
the most good could be obtained at the cost of the 
least evil. Also applied to doctrines of earlier or 


later thinkers to a like effect. 

Leibnitz, in his Théodicée, uses optineunt as a_technical 
term, on the model of maxintuen and minimum. ence the 
Jesuits who conducted the AMfémotres de Trévowx, in the 
aumber for Feb, 1737, ae to his doctrine the name of/i- 
misme. Wtappears in the Diet. Trévoux 1752. It owes its 
general diffusion to the attack upon the doctrine by Voltaire 
in Candide ou COptimisme 1759; and was admitted into 
the Dict. Acad. in 1762. 

(1737 Afém, de Tréoonx (Fév.) 207 En termes de Vart, il 
iaprelle 4a raison du meilleur ou plus savamment encore, 
et [heologiquement autant que Géometriquement, le systéme 
de V'Optinun, ou VOStimisme.] 

1759 Waravrton in JV. § Hurd's Leti, (1809)289 The pro- 
fessed design is toridicule tbe Optimisme, not of Pope, but of 
Leibnitz. 1782 Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 11.1x. 124 ‘That this 
Platonic scheme, of Oftimisin, or the ées?, sufficiently accounts 
for the introduction of moral and physical evil into the world. 
(The words ‘Optimism, or' are not in the previous edd.] 
1791 Boswett Johnson an. 1759 Voltaire's Candide, written 
to refute the system of optimism, which it has done with 
brilliant success. 1793 D, Stewart Outil. Mor. PAilos. 1.1. 
(1801) 213 By some modern authors the scheme of optimism 
has been proposed in a form. .which leads to a justification of 
moral evil, even with respect to the delinquent. 1842 Branpe 
Dict. Se, etc, s.¥., The optimism of Leibnitz was based on 
the following trilemma:—If this world be not the best 
possible, God must either, 1, not have known how to make 
a better, 2, not have been able, 3. not have chosen. The 
first proposition contradicts his omniscience, the second his 
omnipotence, the third his benevolence, 

b. More generally applied to any view which 
supposes the ultimate predominance of good over 
evil in the universe. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1. 95 One 
might find argument for optimism in the abundant ow of 
this saccharine element of pleasure in every suburb. 1878 
T. Sinciain Afouné 18 The optimism that may well be 
considered fanciful is that of era Buckle, republicans 
like Hugo,.. Whitman, and the development men generally. 
1880 Gotow. Smita Pessiniism in Atlant. Monthly No. 268, 
196 Besides optimism, which affirms the definitive ascend- 
ency of good, and pessimism, which affirms the definitive 
ascendency of evil, a third hypothesis is possible, 1888 Mrs. 
H. Waro &. Elsmere v1. xiii, The young reformer’s social 
simplicity, his dreams, his optimisms. 1889 S. ALEXANDER 
Moral Ord. & Progr. w. v. § 37. 227 Morality is therefore 
of itself and necessarily a kind of optimism. 1 W.L. 
Courtney fdea of Tragedy 67 A shallow optimism is the 
last theory of all to which a thinking man onght to consent. 

2. The character or quality of being for the best. 

1795 Sourney in Cottle Early Recoll, (1837) IT. 3 Of all 
things it is most difficult to understand the optimism of this 
difference of language. 1821 Byron and Let, Bowles’ Strict, 
Wks, 1832 VI. 403 It may be wrong, but it does not assume 
pretentions to Optimism. 
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b, The quality of being the best; ‘ bestness’. 

1796 Souvtney Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 228 Portugal is the 
best part of Spain. ..So much for the beauty and optimism 
of Portugal. 

3. Disposition to hope for the best or to look on 
the bright side of things; general tendency to take 
a favourable view of circumstances or prospects. 

1819 Suertay Ess. (1852) 11. 188 Let us believe in a kind 
of optimism, in which we are our own gods. 1859 WRaxatt 
tr. R. Houdin xix. 277 His disposition to look at the bright 
side of ee fe was the incarnation of optimism. 
1872 Pad? Mall G. 6 Apr. r Mr. Disraeli’s optimism has a 
great deal too much the air of inviting his party to confine 
Itself to tbe cultivation of. hua 1881 Back Sunrise 
IIL. ix. 143 ‘Let it be cheerful ’ said he, with his gay optimism. 
1893 Linvon, etc. Live Pusey 1. viik 158 Pusey's optimism 
as to the existing state of German Protestantism. 

Optimist (p'ptimist), sd. (a) [f as prec. + 
-1st. Cf. F. optimiste (1752 in Dict. Trévoux, 
1762 in Dict. Acad.).] 

. One who holds or believes in the metaphysical 
prigciple of optimism. 

r783 I. Twinine in Recreat, & Stud. (1882) 119 Oh, com- 
mend me to the gentle philanthropists and optimists. .who 
think all well while they are well themselves! 1791 Cuar- 
Lorre Situ Celestina 1V. 112 You must learn to be more 
of an Optimist, and to believe that whatever happens could 
not, nor ought not, to have been otherwise. 1793 Mary 
Wottsronecr. Rights Wom.i.19 Rousseau became enam- 
oured of solitude; nod, being at the same time an optimist, 
he labours with uncommon eloquence to prove that man was 
naturally a solitary animal. 1832 Pusey in Liddon, etc. 
Life (1893) 1. x. 224 A true Christian can be the only real 


> Optimist, for he alone can feel that happen what may, it 


must be best since it comes from a Father's love. 1878 
Gro. Exiot Coll. Breakf P. 496, Lan no optimist. whose 
faith must hang On hard pretence that pain is beautiful. 

2. One who is inclined to practical optimism ; 
a person who looks on the bright side of things ; 
one disposed, with or without sufficient reason, to 
hope for the best or think favourably of circum- 


stances, 

1766 Mrs, Grirvitn Lett. Henry & Frances VW. 217, 1am 
a perfect Optimist. I rejoice in a Lottery, when the five 
thousand Prize passes me by,..I immediately conclude that 
Fortune has palmed the Ten Thousand for me. 1819 Genéé. 
Afag. 529 On the subjects of revenue, commerce, and finance, 
he was a decided optimist. 1833 W. F. Hook in Stephens 
Life iv. 258, 1 am a bit of an eps L always look to the 
Bee side of things. 895 Sir W. Hagcovar in Daity News 
23 May 2/1, I have always observed that good physicians 
are optimists, é ; 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.) Characterized by 
optimism; optimistic. 

1863 Dicey Federal St. 1, 283 The objection to this opti- 
mist view is, that it docs not take into account the extra- 
ordinary social influence of slavery. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 


Mar. 287 We are reminded of the optimist governess..who, | 


when the weather was very bad, was still thankful because 
it was better than none at all. 1880 T. Hucues in Acadeniy 
24 Jan. 6a His view is somewhat too optimist. 
Optimistic (gptimirstik), a. [f. Oprmusr + 
-1¢e.J Of or per to optimism; characterlzed 
by optimism; inclined to take a favourable view 


of circumstances, and to hope for the best. 

1848 M. Arnotn To a Republican Friend 5 The barren 
optimistic sophistries Of comfortable moles. 1874 Morvey 

compromise (1886) 26 The optimistic or, sentimentat hypo- 
thesis that wickedness always fares il] in the world. 1887 
Pall Mat! G. 17 Feb. 6/r The director is ever energetic, 
optimistic, and full of new plans and ideas. 

Optimistical (pptimi'stikal), c. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1834 Fraser's Alag. 1X. 42 The magnificent schemes of 
optimistical theorists. 

Hence Optimi'stically adv. 

1882 Athenzunt 29 Apr. 537/1 Political aspirations, which 
may be described as optimistically Liberal. 1882 J. Haw- 
THORNE Pr. Saroni's Wire iit (1884) 18 ‘ You will come to 
it (love for wife] afterward ', 1 affirmed, optimistically. 

Optimit (pula [ad. late L. optemitas 
(Mart. Capella 6th c.), £. opieme-us best: see -ITY.] 

1. The quality or fact of being the best or very 
good ; excellence. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Optinitie, utility, great profit, 
excellency. 1866Guide Elgin CathedeadWreee Originality 
necessarily implies optimity. 

2. The fact of being for the best. 

1885 Faith of the Untearned 103 No necessity other than 
the Creator's can order his creation;.. it follows that the 
bugbear Necessity must either become optimity or, within 
the scope of finite freedom, must disappear. 

Optimize (p'ptimeiz), x. ie L. optim-us best 

+ -12E, alter optimise.) 

1. intr. To act as an optimist; to take favour- 
able views of circumstances. 

1844 Gtapstoxe Glean. (1879) V. 118 Neither are we of 
those who pretend to optimise upon the present condition 
of the Church. 

2. trans. To make the best or most of; to 
develop to the utmost. z 
, 1857 Sat. Kev. 111. 306/1 This is an incomplete view.. but 
it is so far borne out by fact that both parties to the suit 
accept it, and endeavour to optimize it. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
20 Mar. 2/3 We have the two optimised in the blundering 
and bad taste of this wanton act. 

Hence Optimizing 20/. sb. and pf/.a.; Optimi- 
za‘tion, the making the best (of anything). 

1857 L. Hunt Led, to Browning in Athenzus (1883) 7 July 
17/ Wisdom, you know, is the optimization of knowledge, 


[f. as prec. 


OPTION. 


the turning it to its best and therefore least sad account. 
1897 GLapstone Glean, (1879) I. 160 The optimising side of 
the question. 1880 W. Corv Jfod. Eng. Hist. 128 The 
theories fabricated by their optimising de fenders. | 
|Optimum (eptimdm), sd. (¢.) Biol. [L. 
optimum whe best, that which is best, neuter of 
optimus best.) That degree or amount of heat, 
light, food, moisture, etc. most favourable for 


growth, reproduction, or other vital process. 

1879 tr. Semper's Anim. Life 43 This may be briefly 
designated as the optimum of food. 1882 Vines tr, Sachs’ 
Bot. 747 An increase of the amount of carbonic acid present 
in the air, op to a certain limit (optimum), increases the 
evolution of oxygen, 1885 Goopate Phys. Dot. (1892) 210 
For the most rapid circulation of protoplasm there must be 
a definite amount of water,—the optimum. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of 36.) Best or most favour- 


able: = OPTIMAL. 

1885 Vines Lect. Physiol, Plants 276 The minimum or 
zero point is the point at which the performance is just 
possible ¢ the optimum point, at which it is carried on with 
the greatest activity, 1896 Adldute's Syst. Med. I. 513 Ex- 
perience alone can tell us the optimum temperature for a 
given kind of micro-organism. 


Option (ppfou). [a. F. option (16th c. in 
Littré), also rare OF. (12-1 3th. in Godef. Comps), 
ad. L, opfidu-em choosing, choice, f. root o- of 
ane to choose. ] 

. The action of choosing ; choice. Also ¢rass/. 


A thing that is or may be chosen. 

1604 R. Cawnrev Table Aiph., Option, choosing or wish- 
ing. ¢1615 Bacon Adv, Sir G, Vitliers vii. § 2 Plantation 
..-must proceed from the option of the people, else it sounds 
like an exile. 16g0 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1896) 
222 Certeyne houses and options lying in the Close of 
Sarum. @ 1660 Hammonp (I.), He decrees to punish the 
contumacy finally, by assigning them their own options, 
aigir Kew Aynimartum Poet. Wks. 1721 11.73 Since, Lord, 
thou Man didst free create, That Heav'n might Option be, 
not Fate. 790 Burke /'7, Xev. 346 They seem thea to have 
made their option. 1854 Tourstn Smits Parish 118 This 
Act may, according to option, be put into operation in any 
parish, or in any defined part of any parish. 1885 Guardian 
544/1 Under this influence the State University introduced 
theological options into its arts course. 

2. Power or liberty of choosing; opportunity or 
freedom of choice. Local Option: see LocaL. 

1633 Br. Hatt Occas. Dfedit. (1656) 81. Might I have my 
option, O God, give mee rather a little, with peace nnd love. 
1697 Potter Antig. Greece ut. xi. (1725) 295 He gave them 
their option of two things. 1755 Younc Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 
IV. 272 It is, indeed, in man’s option, which of these revela- 
tions he will admit. 1850 Hr. Maetineau Hist. Peace Il. v.i. 
206 He [Peel] had no option about accepting (office]—his 
sovereign sent for him, and he must come. 188 Huxvey 
Hume1.7 Hume's option lay between a travelling tatorship 
and a stool in a merchant's office. 

3. The right which an archbishop formerly had 
on consecration of a bishop, of choosing one bene- 
fice within the see of the latter, to be in his own 
a owe for the next presentation. (Abolished 


y Act of Parliament In 1845.) 

1706 Hearne Collect, 3 Apr. 
(0, H.S.) 1.217 He got to be pee of Chichester (that 
being an Option of fe Arcbbishop's). 1763 Buen Eced, 
Law 1. 172.s.v. Bes: hee 1765 Biackstonr Comer, I. xi. 
38x. 1818 Bextnam CA. Eng, 286 The valuable rectory 
of Almondsford, on the Severn, in the patronage of the 
Bishop of Bristol, having just become vacant, but the pre- 
sentation to it devalving to his Grace, as an option, he has 
liberally waved his right, on condition that it be annexed to 
the See in perpetuity. 5 1 ' 

4, The privilege (acquired on some cousideration) 
of executing or relinquishing, as one may choose, 
within a specified period a commercial transaction 
om terms now fixed; esp. that of calling for the 
delivery, or making delivery, or both, within a 
specified time, of some particular stock or produce 


at a specified price and to a specified amount. 

The first kind of option is usually termed a ca/é, and the 
second a fu; the nght to either is a doudle option. See 
also Furvae sd. 6. b 4 

1755 Macens /esurances I. 401 The Sum given is called 
Premium, and the Liberty that the Giver of the Premium 
has to have the Contract fulfilled or not, is called Option, 
and the Contracts are made to the Bearer. 1817 W. SELWYN 
Law Nist Prius (ed. 4) 11. 980 The effect of the whole con- 
tract..was only to give the insured an spran to continue 
the insurance or not, during fifteen days after the expiration 
of the year. 1881 Spectator No. 2761. 695 Millions a year 
are lost on the Stock Exchange in baying and selling Options 
alone, just because the keenest of mankind think everythin 
will remain as it was for one more fortnight. 1882 Trx¢?. 
13 Apr. 515 An option or call of stock means this—a per- 
son thinks..some particular stock will go up, he therefore 
buys the right to take it, if he pleases, at a fixed price at the 
next account, or at some still more distant account. 

+5. A wish or desire. Obs. 

1604 (see sense 1]. « 1626 Be. Anprewes Serum, (1856) I. 60 
For this adoption ts the fulness of our option, we cannot ex- 
tend our wish... any farther. 1662 Gurwatt Cir, in Arm. 
(2669) 376/2 He adds his holy option, O that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness. ¢ 17, cr gabe Def. 
Christ. 23 (T.), I shall conclude this epistle with a pathetick 
option, O that men were wise. 


6. attrib. and Comb. (from 4), 9s option day, 


money, pool, -taker, etc. ‘ 

1881 Daily News 1 Sept. 3/1 At Paris this was option day, 
but that fact had no influence upon the Bourse, all options 
having been previously abandoned. ed Lbid. 7 Oct. 2/1 
*Option-pools’..imply that a number of persons club to- 
gether for the purchase of a large option for the put or call 


tyor in Cowell's Interpr. 


OPTIONAL. 


of specific securities. ..To give away money in the purchase 
of options is bad policy on the whole; and. .those who take 
option money are on the right side of the hedge as a rufe. 
1899 Westnet. Gaz. 27 Sept. 9/1 A tittle option business. .is now 
being done in the shares, £1 being given for the call of the 
shares at £ 10 each for six weeks. 

Optional (rpfonil), a. [f. prec. + AL] 

1. That is a matter of chotce ; depending on choice 
or prefcrence; that may be done or left undone 
according to one’s will or pleasure. 

1792 D. Stewart Hunt Mind iv. § 2 (1802) 173 In the 
former case the use of words is, ina great measure, optional ; 
whereas, in the latter, it is essentiafly necessary. 1818 Jas. 
Mine Sit. {ndia Il. v. viii. 625 Even this burthen was 
optional, not compulsory. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 667/1 
It was perfectly optionat with the defendants whether they 
treated the cheques..as their own or not. ‘ 

2, Leaving something to choice. Optional claztse, 
see qnot. 1776. Optional writ, see quot. 1809. 

1765 Hist. in Ann. Reg. go No bank .. can issne notes 
after the rsth of May 1766, containing optional clauses; but 
such optional notes as are then in the circle may freely pass 
from hand to hand during any after period. 1768 BLacksTonE 
Comm, IM. xviii. 274 Original writs are either optional or 
peremptory, 1776 Aoam Saitu W, N. u1. ib (1869) I. 327 In- 
serting into their banknotes .. an Optional Clause, by which 
they [Scotch Banks] promised payment to the bearer, either 
as soon as the note shonld be presented, or, in the option of 
the directors, six months after such presentment, together 
with the legat interest for the said six months. 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict. s.v., The precife was an optional writ, 
i.e. it was in the alternative, commanding the defendant to 
do the thing required, or show the reason wherefore he had 
not done it. 

Hence O-ptionally adv., in an optional way, at 
choice. 1846 in WoacesTeR. 

Optique, obs. form of Optic. 

tOptist. Obs. rave-". [f. stem of Opr-tc + 
-18T: cf. chemtc, chemist, etc.] = OPTICIAN. 

1639 Horn & Ronotuam Gate Lang, Uni, \xxvi § 1 An 
Optist sercheth into raies (sun-beams) that are for sight, and 
any thing set before theeye, that may be seen ;..and accord- 
ingly he frameth pe les and perspective glasses. 

Optive (yptiv), a. [ad.L. optiv-us, f, stem oft- 
of optare tochoose.] Pertaining to or characterized 
by option; constituted by choosing; elective. In 
Ron. Law + see quotations, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Optive, sce Adoptive, [1876 Mears 
Rom, Law 128 The wife might have the right .. of choosin 
the tutor herself... and hence this kind of tutor was call 
Tutor optivus.) 1880 Muirneap Gaius t. § 154 Tutors ap- 
pointed in a testament by express nomination are called 
tutors dative; those selected in virtue of a power of option, 
tutors optive. nis 

Opto-, from Gr. érrés ‘seen, visible’ and related 
words in émr-, used to form modern derivatives 
and compounds with the notion of ‘sight, vision’, 
or ‘optic’. See the following words. 

OF ogram (p'ptégrem). [f. Opro- + -GRAM.] 

Kiihne’s term for the image formed on the retina 
by the action of light, which may be rendered 
permanent by chemical means, So Optography 
(eptegrah), ‘the fixation of a visual image on the 
retina’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
3% se Foster Phys. tn. ii 416 In this way Kiihne succeeded 
in obtaining promising ‘optograms'. 1890 C. Luovo Morcan 
Anim, Life & (ntell.276 Uf arabbit be killed at the moment 
when the image, say, of a window, is formed on the retina, 
and the membrane at once plunged ina solution of alum, the 
image may be fixed, and an ‘ optogram’ of the window may 
be seen on the retina, 

Optometer (pptr-mita:). [f. Opro- +-serER.] 
Aname of instruments of various kinds, for measur- 
ing or testing vision, in respect of range, acuteness, 
perception of form or colour, etc.; ¢sf. one for 
measuring the refractive power of the eye and thus 
testing long- or short-sightedness. ~ 

1738 W. Poatsarietoin Afed. Ess. §& Odserv. (ed, 2) TY. 18 
The Instrument formerly mentioned ; which. .] have cattle 
an Optometer. 180r Younc in 7 rans. R. Soc. 34. 80x 
Home in PAil. Trans. XCIL 5 Dr. Young .. constructed an 
optometer, upon the principle of that of Dr. Porterfield. 
1879 Handik. Univ, Oxford $9 In this apartment are being 
collected instruments of Diagnosis, O tees eeccopes!Opto- 
meters [etc.]. 1886 Leeds Merc. 15 Feb. 5/6 The spectro- 
scopic optometer is available for the study of flames in the 
Bessemer converter. 

So Optometry, the measurement of the visual 
powers; the use and applicatlon of the optometer. 

189a in Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

Opto-striate (ppteastroiey), @. nat. [f. 
Orro- + Srriate.] Pertaining to, or consisting 
of, the optic thalamus and corpus striatum together. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opto-sirtate body, the conjoined Optic 
thalamus and Corpus striatum, 1899 Alloutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 305 On several occasions 1 have found obliterative en- 
darteritis of the opto-striate branches, 

Optotype pepietsip). {f. Opro- + Typrz.] A 
type or letter of definite size used for testing acutc- 
ness of vision; atest-type. 18g in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Opugn, obs. form of Orruoy. 

Opulence (ppivléns). ad. L. opudentia, f. 
opulens, -ent-em or opilent-us: see OPULENT and 
-ENcE, Cf. F. opulence (R. Estienne 1549).] 
Wealth, riches, affluence. 

¢ 1510 Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) D iiij, No giftes 
hor treasure of greatest opulence. 1668 Witkins Read Char. 
1. viii. 201 Riches, Wealth, Opulence, Pelf, Means, Fortunes, 


| Lucretius 248 Or beast or 


' Witch-hasel. 
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Estate. 1742 Younc Vt. TA. vi, 529 How Few can rescue 
Opulence from Want I.. Who lives to Fancy, never can be 
rich. 1776 Aoam SsutH HW. N. u. iii. (1869) {. 49 It is this 
effort .. which has maintained the progress of Hpeland to- 
wards opnience. @ 1 C. J. Fox in Emerson Cond. Life 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 419 ‘he most meritorious public services 
have always been performed by persons in a condition of 
life removed from opulence. 1838 THiatwat Greece xxi 
III. 203 Citizens who had more recently risen to opulence. 
b. fig. Abundance of resources or power. 

1791 Macxirtoss Vindic. Gadlice Wks. 1846 Il. 4 
Argument .. aided by the most pathetic and picturesque 
description, speaks the opulence and the powers of that 
mind. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. a 
He has that opulence which farnishes, at every turn, the 
precise weapon he needs, I 

c. transf, ‘Wealth’, abnndance (e.g. of hair) ; 
plumpness of person [from mod. Fr.]. 

1878 B. Tavtoz Deukalion m1. vi. 129 The loose golden 
opulence of her hair ‘These clouds untangle. 1896 A. 
Z sean Child Yago 131 Leary, in his heavy oputence of 

esh, 
+O-pulency. 0és. [ad. L. opulentia: see prec. 
and -ENoY.] = prec. 

1607 SHaks. Tinton v. L 38 A Discouerie of the infinite 
Fiatteries That follow youth and opntencie._r6g2 tr. Saddsst 
g Envy sprung from Opulency. 1753 Hocaatn Anad. 
Beauty vii. 47 An air of opulency and magnificence, 

Opulent (¢pizlént), a. Also 7 oppulent. [ad. 
L. opulens, -ent-em or opulent-us rich, wealthy, 
splendid, f. of-s, of-em power, might, resources, 
wealth: see -ULENT. Cf. F. opulent (14th ec. in 
Littré), It. opudente, -ento, Sp., Pg. opilento.) 

1. Rich, wealthy, affluent. 

160r J. Wueetea Treat. Comm. 7a The Hanses should 
growe opulent, and possesse the whole trade of the realme, 
€ 2645 HoweLe Left. (1650) 1. 394 The potentest monarchies, 
the prondest_republicks, the oputentest cities have their 
growth, declinings, and periods. ar T. Baown Two 
Oxford Scholars Wks. 1730 1. 10, I shalt be strangely 
unfortunate if I meet not with some opulent widow. 1761 
Home Mist. Eng. 1. viii. 168 His way of life was splendid 
and opnient. r8g2 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i. 1 The 
arrangements of the house, and the general air of the house- 
keeping, indicated easy and eveo opulent circumstances. 

b. Yielding great wealth, lucrative. 

1664 Evecyn Syéva (1679) 6 The richest and most opulent 
Wheat-fands, 188 Jas, Mite Brit. fadia 1. 1. i 1a So 
opulent and brilliant a commerce: ; 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. Rich or wealthy in some 
respect; abounding or profuse in some property: 
a, in mental wealth; b. in material possesstons 
or qualities; c. in physical development; plump 
[from Fr.]. 

(2791-1823 D'Isaaeti Cur, Lit., Libraries, Grollier, whose 
library was opulent in these luxuries, 1851 CarLvie Sterting 
1, xiv. (1872) 8a The certain prefigurement .. of an opnient, 

enial and sunny mind. 

ady 32,1 wonder whether She now her braided opulent 


hair untace. 1867 J. H. Stiauine in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 380 | 


The injustice of applying the epithet ‘destructive’ to such 
an opnient and affirmative soul, 1896 Westnt. Gaz. 10 Mat. 
2/1 Althongh a Jittle short for her build, and somewhat 
opulent for statuary, she is superbly modelled. 


. Of flowers, etc.: Having a wealth of blossom, | 


tint, or fragrance; splendid. 
1863 B. Tavior H. Thurston xiv. 181 The hyacinths.. 
filling the walk with their opntent breath. 1868 Tennyson 


1886 WootxEa Nelly Gray 5 Our pathway .. So rich with 
blossom, and opnient Successive honeysuckle scent. 


Hence O-pulently adv., in an opulent manner or | 
O'‘pulent- | 


degree; richly, affluently, splendidly. 
ness, wealthiness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
161z Cotcr., Rickement, richly, wealthily, opniently. 
1727 Baiev vol. Il, Opudently. (Hence in flonaecds etc.) 
3871 A. Austin Golden Age, We turned away, and ppulently 
cold, Put back our swords of steel in sheaths of gold! 
Opulus (gpidilés), Bot, [L. opulus, a kind 
of maple; taken in Bot. as a generic or specific 
name.] The Guelder Rose, Vibserrien: Opulies. 
1706 Prius, Opulus, a kind of Shrub, which some calt 
1751 J. Baataam Observ. Trav. Pennsy lo, 27 
A hill covered with spruce, oak spruce, lawrel, opulus, yew. 
Opunion, -yon(e, -30un, obs. Sc. ff. Oprnron, 
Opuntia (opynfid). [L. Opuarta (sc. herba), 
a plant growing, according to Pliny, about the 
Locrian city Opus (acc. Opurt-enz) in Greece; taken 
by Tournefort, 1700, as 2 generic name.} _ A large 
genus of cactaceons plants ; also, the fruit df plant 
of this genus; the Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. 
Opuntia vudgaris, the Common Prickly Pear or Barbary 
Fig, a native of Aimerica, is now naturalized on both shores 
of the Mediterranean, in the Canary Islands, etc. 
1601 Ilottanp Péiny 11. 99 About the city Opus there is 
an herb called Opuntia, ach men delight to ent: this 
admirable gift the leafe hath, That if it taied in the 
ground, it will take root. 1765 in W. Stork Ace. East 
Florida (1766) 79 The third sort of soil produces the cabbage- 
tree,..the plumb-tree, andopuntia. 1785 Martyn Xoussean's 
Bot. xxi. (1794) 287 Opuntias are composed of flat joints 
connected together. 1878 Hooker & Batu Maracce 277 
Enclosed within massive hedges of Opuntia. ; 
lence Opu'ntiold @., resembling the Prickly 
Pears. 
1857, Beaxetey Cryftog. Bot. 408 Remarkable for the 
opnntioid constriction of the subfastigate branches. 
| Opus (g'pas, depts). [L. opus work, pl. ofera.] 
1. A work, a composition ; ¢5f. a musical compo- 
sition or set of compositions as numbered among 


1863 Wootnea Ay spies | 


ird or fish, or opulent flower. | 
| heathen words for Red, Yellow, green, blue. 1 


| can only be from the ON. positive adv. dr ‘early’. 


OR. 


the works of a composer in order of publication. 
Abbreviated Op. Also attrib., as opts uniber. 

1809 Soutury Let?. (1856) IL. 162, I shall do it volume by 
volume in my great‘Opus’. 1823 /dyd. 404, 1 have found 
out another opus for you when you have completed the 
"West Indies’. 1880 Grove's Dict. Mus. Il. 135 No opus- 
number inifiven on the English copy. /éfd. 532/a, No rule 
is observed as regards the size of an opus: for instance, 
Beethoven's op. 1 consists of three pianoforte trios, while 
Schubert's op, 1 is only the song ‘Erlkonig. . 

2. The Latin expression ops nzagntene or mageeten: 
opus ‘great work’, is frequent in Eng, use, esp. in 
reference to a large or important literary work. 

170g Swirr 7. 7ud v. 116 His Account of the Opus 
magnum is extreemly poor and deficient. 1791 BosweL. 
Let, fo Rev. W. Temple (1857) 406 My magnum opus, 
the ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson '..is to be published on Monday, 
16th May. 1843 Mitt Logic v. iii. § x ‘To determine what 
these propositions are, is the ofws mtaguxn: of the more 
recondite mental philosophy. 1892 Natrox (N. Y.) 29 Dec. 
soo/a When an author's magnumt opus is his only work, we 
ave no right to complain if we sometimes detect tentative 
efforts in it. Mod. ‘How goes the magnum: opus? What 
letter are you working at now ?’ 

satel (opu's'l). rare. [ad. L. optesceeleent.] 
= OPUSOULE. 

1668 Pwittirs, Opuscie, a little work, or labour. 1862 
Wraxat Hugo's ‘ Misérables‘ 1. v. 3 The various opuscles 
published in the last century. 


Opuscular (opo'skizlix), a. [f. L. apsesceel-tem 
(see next) + -AR.] Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of a small work. 


1802 Edinb. Rev. 1. 116 (Airs. Opie’s Poents) The verses 
of feeling .. are certainly among the best in our opuscular 


Opesowe (opwskizl). [a. F. opuscule (14th c.), 
ad. L. opuserl-umt: see next and -cuLE.] A small 
work ; esp. a literary or musical work of small size. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Opuscule, a little work, a little 
Jabor. a 1851 in Thackeray Christmas Bhs. (1872) 127 To put 
forth certaia opuscules, denominated ‘Christmas Books’. 
1876 Mortey Crté, Misc. (2888) 111. 361 In this opuscule 
he points out that Modern Society is passing through a 
great crisis, a Bookseller July 649/1 His customers 
refused to pay a shilling for a tiny opuscule which shonld 
have been sold for sixpence. 

|| Opusculum (opz'skildm). Pl. -ula. [L., 
dim. of opus work.] = prec. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 33 Many more eminent 
Opuscule of that nature. 1657 Evetyn Afemofrs (2857) U1. 
go Dr. Andrews, Grotius, Dr. Hammond, in a particular 
opusculum..have all treated on this subject. 1782 Y. Knox 

ss. CVi. (2819) I], 249 Pretty and pleasing opuscula. 1886 
Athenzum 14 Aug. 208/2 Hitherto undescribed opuscuia, 
both in prose and verse, printed before 1539. 

Opy(e, variant of Oriz Oés., opium. 

QOgqua‘ssa. [Amer. Ind.] A local name of a 
small trout (Sa/velinus ogtassa), called also d/ue- 
back trout, inhabiting lakes in Maine. 

1890 in WeasTER. ‘ 

Oque, oquea, oqui, obs. ff. Oka, OKE. 

Or (1), 56. Her. [a. F. or :—L. aurum gold.) 
The tincture gold or yellow in armorial bearings. 

1562 Leien A rmorie (1597) 1 b, 1 will begin with the most 
pretious mettall Golde: Or. rsx Svivester Du Sartas 1. Vv. 
73 Azure they bear three Eagiets Argentine, A Cheuron 

rmin grailed Or between. 1646G. Damien foes Wks, 1878 
I. 44 And tell you how they beare Gules, or, vert, azure,— 
Poarny 
Heraldry (1787) 20 Or, which signifies ola and in cofour 
yellow, is expressed by points, pricks, or dots. .. The precious 
Stone to which it is compared is Topaz, and the Planet Sol. 
1875 Fortnum Mfaiolica ix. 79 These arms are paly gules 
and or, on a fess argent a dog in the act of bounding sable. 

b. Or moulu, or molt: see ORMOLU. 

Or ($1, 94, 61), adv! (prep., conj.)) arch. and atal. 
Forms: see below, and cf. Air adv, [OE. dr adv. 

late Northomb.): cf. ON. dv, Goth. atr, OE, x7, 

Teut. *afr (7) and *airé: see Eng. In early ME. 
ar, are, later dr, ore, oore, But in all the uses exc. 
A, 1 the sense is that of the comparative, OE. er, 
Goth. atvis, OHG. é& earlier, sooner, before. 

The solitary O.Northumb, instance of adv. dr in A. L, 
with Ormin’s dr, the dy, dre of Cursor M., and Se. e A, 

‘o the 
same origin must be assigned, so far as form: goes, the Early 
ME. and north, dr, midi. dr, in A. 11 (ve having assumed 
an adverbial -¢,as in ¢here, where, etc.). But the sense here 
is that of the OE, comparative gr, ME. ér, ére: as ar 
existed side by side with ér in the positive, it may have 
intruded also into the comparative, in which é”, Ere, from 
OE. 27, was the only etymological form. In this sense Se. 
stilfhas Ar. B. and C, have, beside ¢7, eve, the form or in 
midt. (before 1225). on 13-14th c. ar (are) is found in the 
north, but appears soon to have been displaced by the midl. 
or, which is still the ordinary corthern word. The northern 
texts of Cursor Mf. have the prepositional and ee 
ar (are); but o occurs also in the Cott. text, and is nent 
in Fairf. In Sc., Bearder fiods the prep. 97 at first only in 
Barbour (Ueber den Gebrauch der Prapositionen in der 
altschott. Poesie, Halle 1894, p. 43). 47 (are) occurs also 
in r3-14th ce southern writings; there it may have originated 
in an unstressed form of OE. gr. The relations between the 
positive and comparative of this adv. present complications 
in all the cognate langs. In ali the W Ger. group, also, 
the comparative hasdeveloped prepositional and conjunctive 
nses, as in Engtish.} - 4 6 

A, adv, I. Asa positive (1 Sr, 2-3 ar; Se. 4- 
are, 5- air: sce AIR adyv.). . 
+1. Early, at an early hour; = Ark ado. 2, ERE 


A. 1. Obs. 


OR. 


ego Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xx, 1 Qui exiit primo mane, 
glossed seSe foerde arist ve? Ar in merne. ¢1z00 Oamin 
6242 Beon ar & lite o 3unnkerr weorre, @1300 Cursor A/. 
19033 (Edin., Cott., Gdtt.) Desseli bape late and are. 1300- 
[see Atr adv, 2]. 

II. As comparative (3-4 ar, 4 aar, 5-6 Sv. air; 

3-4 OF, 4-5 ore, 5 core, hoore, 3ore). 

+2. Atan earlier time; earlier,sooner; = EREA. 2. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10147 Cador & hyse 
-eto be hauen wel raper [v.». ore] cam Er any Saxon to 
schipe nam. ¢ 1400 Vwaine § Gaw. 1061 Bitwene this and the 
thrid night, Aud ar if that it are myght be. z 

+3. Ata former time, on a former occasion ; for- 


merly, before; = Ar adv, 1, Err A. 4, Obs. 
¢120§ Lay. 28687 Pa at ban fehte ar weoren. a 1300 
Cursor AT. 51x (Cott.) Als i tald ar (#. are, Géré. or). 
Ibid, 870 (C., F., G.) pis said i are [7r, ere} ¢ 1530 
R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 8 He sette be Inglis to be pralle, 
pat or was so fre. 13.. Guy Warw., (A.) 425 Mi sore Pat is 
dedeliche, as y seyd ore. c14g0 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 
ut. 410 If she fayr and bryght were hoore [= ore], It is 
a-mended an hundird part more As to his sight. @ 1450 Le 
Morte Arth, 2202 He thought on thyngis that bene ore. 
axgoo Childe of Bristowe 342 in Haz. &. /. P. 1. 123 Into 
the chamber he went that tide.. And knelid, as he dud ore. 
tb. Before something else, in the first place. Ods. 
¢1220 Bestiary 139 Oc he spewed or al Se uenim dat in 
his brest is bred. Jéfd. 208 Oc or sei Su in scrifte to de 
prest sinnes tine[=bine]. ¢1zg0 Gen. 6 Ex.88 Fro dat time 
we tellen ay, Or de nizt and after de day. a 1300 Cursor AT, 
26 (Cott, F., Gatt.) For i most couer mi tinsal are (77. 
urst]. ¢1300 Havelok 728 But or he hauede michel shame, 


B. prep. (3-5 ar, (4 are), 3- or). 

1. Before (in time); = Ere B.1. 

e1250 Gen. & Ex.645 So Se flod flet de dunes on; fowerti 
ger or domes-dai. @ 1300 Cursor Af. 11383 (Cott.) A tucl- 
month ar [Gétt. are, Tr, or] pe natinite. 1375 Barnour Bruce 
xx, 607 It wes nenir led or his day So weill. a 1425 Cursor AL. 
Fd o (Tr.) Neuer ar pis. 1467-8 Roils of Parlt. V. 622/2 

Vhic had been doon or that tyme. 1309 Barctay Siyp of 
Fotys (1570) 167 To dye or their day. 1564 Gainpau / ss. 
Serm, 3 Oct., Wks. (Parker Soc.) 16 So should we have had 
the Turk, or this day, to have come to our own doors, 1632 
Litucow Jvav., 1y. 141 Ile came .. in the morning ouer to 
Constantinople; and hes or midday turnd Turke. od. 
Se. Ye'll be ower the hill lang or nicht. 

b. In the following there appears to be con- 
fusion with the conjunctive or eve (C. 1 ‘), for or 
eer, or ever, but used simply as = ere, before. 

1629 Mitton Ode Christ's Nativity 86 The Shepherds on 
the Lawn, Or ere the point of dawn, Sate simply chatting 
in a rustick row. 181 Worosw. Ef. to Sir G. 2 Beaumont 
95 And long or ere the uprising of the Sun O'er dew-damped 
dust our journey was begun. 

2. Before an adv. of time taken subst., as /ong, 
now, etc., forming an advb. phrase: cf. erelong, 
erenow, etc.; = Err B. 2, 

@ 1450 Cursor Al, 17785 (Laud) Ye wold nevir yt leve or 
now. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. vi. 4, 1 cam neuer or now 
where Lam, 1559-60 ALS. Cott, Cal, B. ix, The mater had 
hene lang or now compounded. 1986 Burns Larnest Cry 
& Prayer xv, Vl wad my new pleeh pene, Ye'll see’t or 
lang. “Mod. Sc. He'd been there oft or than, Ise warran’, 
I've seen him lang or now. 

C. conj. (or conjunctive adv.). (3~4 ar, (4 are), 
3- or.) 

1, Of time: Before (mL. priusguam, F. avant 
gue). ta. ina conjanctional phrase: (a) or than, 
(6) or that: see ERE C. 1 a. Obs. 

(a) ¢ 1250 Gen. § Ex. 2435 Or dau he wiste off werlde faren, 
He [Jacob] bade hise kinde to him charen. 1382 Wrer 
Gen. xxvii, 10 Whan..he etith, he blisse to thee or than 
(Vulg. Gog eee 1388 bifore that] he die. 1465 Paston 
Lett. Ul. 199 They were delyveryd owt of pryson or than the 
massenger come ageyn, 1506 GuyiroapE Pilgr. (Camden) 
39 Or than we rose from the borde the warden rose. 

(6) a 1300 Cursor M. 2810 Are pat (Gott. ar pan, ¥. or pat, 
Tr, ar pat) hit be sunken don. | Jéid. 4976 se [f%. or}. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kul.'s 7, 2212 (Har). 41S) r [vr er] 
bat we departe fro pis place. 154a Boorve Dyetary vii. (1870) 
242 He must prouyde for necessarye thynges or that he begyn 
howseholde. 1 Fae (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Consecr. Bishops, 
Our savioure Christe continued the whole night in praier, or 
euer that [1662 before] he did chose and sende furth his xii 
Apostles. 1721 St. German's Doctor & Stid, 102, 1 would 
bereiewre thee another question, or that 1 make answer to 

ine. 
b. Or alone, in same sense. 
_c1220 Bestiary 9x Or he bicumed cristen. dia. 94 Or he 
it bidenken can, hise ezen weren mirke. 13.. Cursor AL, 
710 (Cott.) Ar [#, or] Adam had fordon be grith. 6d. 
5578 (Cott.) Born or he pis werld oe (/. or pis werlde 
was wro3t]. ¢1330 Owain Afiles 32 Now turn ogain or to 
late, Ar we the put in at helle gate. ¢1340 Hamrote Pr, 
Consc, 1051 Yhit wil I mare say, Ar I pas fra pis mater 
away. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aree i. 41 Lete us 
ryde hastely towarde Troy or it be take. 1535 CoveroaLe 
Prow. iv. 19 Wherin men fall or they be awarre. 1553 T. 
Wuson Khe?. 108 Wil you drink or you go, or wil you 
goor you drinke? 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 
169 Leaue it or it leane you. 166s Howaap & Drvorn 
Ind, Queen v.i, We must go meet them or it he too late, 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. vy. ii, Ye intend to.. take your 
leave of Patrick or he gang. 1870 Morais Earthly Par, 
Il. 11. 119 Yet or fell the aight He rose. 1886 STEVENson 
Kidnapped xviii. 173 Ye shall taigle many a weary foot, 
or we get clear, 2 

te. With redundant or, or eqnivalent adv.; = 


Ere C, rc, O6s. 

e1zgo Gen. § Ex. 1506 De firme sune.. sulde anen de 
bliscing Or or de fader dede his ending. 1303 R. Baunne 
Handi, Synne 650 3yf pou trowyst bathe was noghte Before 
or pe worlde was wroghte. 1330 — Chron. (1810) 74 Or 
Roberd wist, or pouht on suilk a dede, Ore was his hous 


166 


on fire, per Sir Rohert lay. ?21366 Cuaucen Rom, Rose 
864 Hir yen greye .. That laughede ay in hir semblaunt, 
First or the mouth, by covenaunt. ¢ 1400 Maunney, (1839) 
viii, 83 Before or bei resceyue hem, pei knelen doun. 1485 
Caxton Paris & V. 0 Tofore or he wente to hys bedde. 
d. with the addition of ever, e’er: cf. ERE C. 1. 
ver adds emphasis: or ever = before ever, before even, 
before .. at all, or in any way; see Ever 8c, But, in many 
early instances, or ever does not perceptibly differ from the 
simple ov, ere, or d¢fore, whence perh, the later spelling or 
ere; see & 

1423 Jas. 1 Aingis QO. v, Or ever I stent, my best was more 
to loke Upon the writings of this nobil man. 1450 Roles of 
Parit, V, 202/2 Make the aweners. .paye, or ever they can 
gete deliveraunce. 1526 TinpaLE John iv. 49 Syr come 
awaye or ever that my chylde deye. 1599 HAktuyt Voy. 
II. ror, I was two dayes after or ever I conld get in. 1606 
G. W[oopcocke]) /isé. Justine a. 20 They., put forth to sea, 
or ener the Lacedemonians got knowledge of them. 1611 
Biste Dan. vi. 2g And the Lyons..brake all their bones in 
Piet or ever they came at the bottome of the den. x9sz 

Wes.ey Ws. (1872) X.223 Thou accursed Spirit ! damned 
or ever thou wert born! 1784 Cowrer_7asé 1 67 Long 
time clpeed or e’er onr rugged sires Complain'd. 1846 
Kesre Lyra Junoc, (1873) 76 Stay thee, sad heart, or e’er 
thou breathe thy plaint. 1879 Cua. Rosser Seek & 7.246 
Or ever He ascended up where he was before. Alod. Se. 
An’ or ever I wust, there I was i’ the mids o’ them | 

©. or ere, for or e’er, or ever: seed, and B.1b. 

15868 Furwer Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodséey 111. 

49 Thon shalt have somewhat of me, or ere I go, 1605 
SuAKS, Lear i iy. 288 But this heart shal break into a 
hundred thousand flawes Or ere Ile weepe. | N. Farrrax 
Bulk & Selv, To Rdr., Forthwith or ere I could well help it, 
I fell a Roving, 1823 Locxnaat Span, Ball. Calaynos xiii, 
For his sou! shall dwell with him_in hell, or ere yon sun go 
down! 1851 Mrs. Baownine Casa Guidi Wind. t 13 
That not a letter of the meaning fall Or ere it touch an 
teach His world’s deep heart. 

2. Of preference: Sooner than, rather than; 

= Ere C, 2, 
_ &1300 Cursor AF, 9815 (Cott.) His hert nght ar at-brest 
in thrin Ar fra his comamentes tuin [Go¢z, Or aght his 
herte_brest o thrinne, Or fra his comandementis tuinne). 
1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xv. 502 pe red noble Is reuerenced or 
(C. xviii. 201 by-fore] be Rode. ¢1470 Golagros § Gaw. 511 
Or thay be dantit with dreid, erar will thaide. 1514 Eat 
Woxcester in Ellis Orig. Let, Ser. 11. 1. 244 Never man.. 
better loved his wife than he did, hnt or he wold havesuche a 
woman abought hur, he hadde lever be without hur. 1567 
Drant Horace, Epistles Ep. xvii. Fj, Or he would weare 
a suite of silke the winter should him kil. 1814 Scott Hav. 
xlii, He wald scroll for a plack the sheet, or she kenn'd what 
it was to want. Jfod. Se. 1 wad sterve or 1 wad be obleig’t 
to the like o’ him. . 

+3. After a comparative or other; =Than. Obs. 

Northern, and in later use only Sc. 

e1250 Gen. & Ex. 1510 And hauen mete dan, at is mel, 
More or Se 3ungere twinne del. /6fd. 2928 Do3 deden 
wiches 30 men to sen On odere wise or sode ben, 13..Gazu, 
§ Gr. Kut. 1543'To yow pat.. weldez more sly3t Of bat art..or 
a hundreth of seche As Iam. 1513 Dovetas 4neis v, viii. 
88 Felis thow nocht 3it, quod he, Othir strenth or mannis 
force has delt with the? 1567 Gude §& Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 
135 Rather or thow suld ly in paine. 1637-50 Row Hist, 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc) 500 The Marques of Hunteley obtained 
more subscriptions ..in the toune and shyre of Aberdeen 
and Bamff or any other. 

+4. =Lest. Sc. Ods. rare. 

¢1470 Heney Wallace 1. 272 That gud man dred or Wallace 
suld fe tanes For Suthroun ar full sutaille euirilk man, 

+Or, adv.2 Obs. rare. [?a. Fr. or now.) As 
an introductory particle: = Now. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859) 61 Or this ymage 
signyfyed the kynge Nabugodonosor. ¢1450 Alirour Salua- 
cioun 1165 Or Salomones throne had greces sex, als I saide 
toforne. i 

Or (1, 61), conj.2 (adv.3) Forms: see below. 
[A phonetically reduced form of the obs. OTHER 
conj., which, when disyllabic, Ormin wrote oferr, 
when monosyllabic and unstressed, offr before a 
vowel, ory before a cons, The e. midl. dial. had or 
€1250; and ¢ 1300 or was in common use in north 
midl, and northern writers; though the fuller oer, 
other continued in nse, esp. in the south, till late 
in the 16th ce. Or is properly the conjunction, not 
the associated adv. (see sense 2), which continned 
to be other, or outher, in modern Standard Eng. 
either (i.e. either .. or); though or .. or also 
occurs: see sense 3. Forms parallel to or are 
ar (reduced from afer), Er (fois Erruer); ozr, 
treated here, may be reduced from outher.] 

A. Illustration of the evolution of oy out of 
other, aud of some variant forms, 

a. 3 oper, oppr, orr, or. 

€4z00 Ormin 6480 Her iss litell operr nohht I piss land. 
Lbid. 16100 [Pa] fate sellenn Haliz Gast .. Ate fullhtninng, 
oberr att hanndgang, Obpr att hadinng, forr mede. J/é/d. 
7588 Patt lac.. Wass twe33en cullfre briddess. .Oppr itt wass 
twe33en turrtless, /ééd. 1088a Hofenn upp and hadedd Till 
hisscopp orr till unnderrpreost. /éfd, 11843 To don ohht 
orr to spekenn ohht off ifell. ¢ 1280 [see B. xc] queder..or. 
?a@1300 [see B. 2] oper..or. ¢1300 Havelok 977 King or 
cayser forto be. 

8. 4 our, ouer, ouir, 4~—5 oro. 

13.. Cursor A, 19523-25 (Edinb) Godis uirtu our [other 
AISS. or] grete prophete, our angel ellis bai him lete, our 

odis sune ellis pai him helde,  /2id. 19715 Nichte ouvir 

other AtSS. or) dai. Jbd. 23425 Wit pi fot to ouircast a fel, 

oner [other ALSS, or] al pis erpe. €1375 Se. Leg. Sainds ii. 
(Panties) 737 Mow hard panis, ore how sar His tnodir tholit. 
@ 1400-30 Aferander 2260 (Ashm. MS.) Of sum threuyn 
gome Of were ore [Dué/. ATS. or) of wristilling. 


OR. 


B. Signification. 

1. generally, A particle co-ordinating two (or 
more) words, phrases, or clauses, between which 
there is an alternative. 

Things so co-ordinated may differ in nature, or quality, or 
inerely in quantity, in which case the one may include the 
other, as in ‘it will cost a pound or thirty shillings’, ‘ two or 
three minutes’, ‘a word or two’, The second member 
may also express a correction or modification of the first, 
which may be strengthened by expanding or to or even, or 


- yather, or at least. 


€1z00 [see above in A. a]. ¢1300 Havelok 573-4 Leonn or 
wulf, wuluine or bere Or oper best pat wolde him dere. 
/6id, 612-13 He shal him hangen, or quik fio, Or he shal hint 
al quic graue. /éid, 210% Pen hirpe men casten hem in 
lcs, or in a grip, or in be fen. ¢ 1330 R. Baunne CAron. 
1810) 154 If werre or wo had risen. 1382 Wveur Afaté, 


| xvii, 20 Where two or three shulen be gedrid in my name. 


€ 1386 Cuaucer Ax2.'s 7.813 Be it of werre or pees, or hate 
orlouc. 1483 Cath. Angi. 260/2 Or, ant, vel, sev, gue. 1513 
Doucras 4 nets vi Prol. 39 Twichand our faith mony clausis 
he fand, Quhilk hene conforme, or than collaterall. a 1548 
Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V_232h, No man hathe sene a better 
counterfaytor or player in any Comedie or Tragedie. 1 

Miron 2. Z. 1. 583 And all who since, Baptiz'd or Infidel, 
jeties in Aspramont or Montalhan, 1709 STRELE Tatler 

No. a2 1,1 took a Walk a Mile or ‘Iwo out of Town, 
1 oLpsM. Vie, W. i, The year was spent in moral 
or rural amusements. 1976 Trial of Nundocomar 61/2 
Did you send a verbal or a written message? 1816 J. 
Wuson City of Plague \.i. 439 He heeded not Me or my 
sorrow. 1818 Cruise Digesé (ed, 2) I11. 485 The veresrion 
of the others or other of them. 1835 Chambers’ Informal. 
II, 282/1 It is generally fiat or but slightly undulating. 
1861 M. Patrison Zss. (e889) I. 45 A vine or two. ‘Mod. 
You may walk ten or even twelve miles without finding one, 

b. When singular subjects (sb. or pron.) are 
co-ordinated by or, strict logic and the rules of 
modern grammarians require the vb. and following 
Pocus to be singular; but at all times there 

as been a tendency to use the plural with two or 
more singular subjects when their mutual exclusion 
is not emphasized, 

When the subjects differ in number or person, the rule is 
that the vb. and pronouns should agree with the last or 
nearest, e.g. ‘I or thou art to blame’, ‘I, or thou, or he is 
the author of it’ (Lindley Murray); but such constructions 
are apt to seem stiff and pedantic, and are consequently 
avoided. ‘The question of gender causes further complica- 
tiou—esp. the want of a 3rd pers. pron. of common gender, 
To say either ‘if he or she has his friends with him‘ or ‘ if 
he or she has her friends with her’ may be misleading, 
while ‘if he or she has his or her friends with him or her’ is 
clumsy and pedantic, which is avoided hy saying ‘have 
their friends with them'; so ‘Vour brother or sister will 
lend their aid’. ‘These difficulties appear to have been felt 
at all times, and have been sometimes avoided ny makin: 
the verh immediately precede or follow the first subject, an 
agree with it. 

(13... K. Adis. 75 Whan kyng, other eorl, cam on him 
to weorre.] 1601 B, Jonson /'ocfaster 1. i, As soon as 
ever your maid or your man brings you word. 1621 
Hakewit David's Vow 328 A great towne or a great 
Personages house, if they bee car do much good to the 
Countrey. 1749 Fiecpine Tom Fones xi. vi, Among whose 
vices ill-nature or hardness of heart were not numbered. 1813 
Scorr Rokeby ui. xxiv, Wilfrid, or Bertram raves, or you! 
@ 1820 Snettev Ess.,ete. IL. 249 note, Tacitus, or Livius, or 
Herodotus, are equally undelightful and uninstructive in 
translation, 1823 Svp. Srv Aes. (1855) 11. 234 Friendship, 
or propriety, or panegle are sacrificed. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps 126 If Tintoret or Giorgione are at hand. 1855 
Fitzj. STEPHEN in Camby. Ess. 176 Scott or Sir E. Lytton 
have generally some funny man. 1867 M. Arnotp Ceftic 
Lit. 162 Novalis or Riickert, for instance, have their eye 
fixed on nature. 1873 L, StepHen Ess. Freespeak. 127 
The Pope, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, or even Mr. 
Spurgeon, are much more satisfactory guides than the 
prophets of the revolution, 1874 — flours in Library Ser. 1. 
273 Mr. Darwin or Barnum would claim him as their own. 
1875 GLapstone Glean, YI. 179 Why should we expect of 
the Bishop,..or of the Jndge,..that they should be adepts 
in historical research ? 1879 Geo. Evtot Vheo. Such 339 The 
corpus vile ou which rage or wantonness vented themselves 
with impunity. 

2. The alternative expressed by or is emphasized 
by prefixing to the first member, or adding after 
the last, the associated adverb E1THER, formerly 
OTHER or OUTHER (thé latter still in dialect use): 
e.g. ‘you may bave either an apple or a pear’; ‘1 
could eat an apple or a pear eilher’. 

The primary function of effker, ete, is to emphasize the 
perfect indifference of the two (or more) things or courses; 
€.g. ‘you may take either the medal or its value’ =the 
medal and its value are equally at your option, yon may 
take either; but a secondary function is to emphasize the 
miutual exclusiveness, = either of the two, but not both. 
For full illustration, see Ertuer, Orner, Outura; the 
following are early exainples of the varions forms: 


» Pa 1300 Cursor AI, 5855 (Cott.) pat 1 suld oper (Goz¢#, ethir 


here his saand, Or lat be folk vteo miland. Jéid. 9838 (Catt. 
pat wanted oiber (Go¢t. eyder, Faizf ethir, Trix. ouper] 
fote or hand. ¢1300 s/avelok 94-5 Oper he refte him hors 
or wede, Or made him sone handes sprede. ¢1385 Cuaucer 
L. G. W. Prol. 5 Eythir [Yanner either]..in heuene or 
iu helle. ; 

§I-b. Or occurs also after neither, where the 
normal conjunction is zor. See these words. 

1523 Lv. Brasrrs /roiss.1.xxvi. 37 We fynd nataunciently, 
that.. Scotlande shulde..be subgiet to the realme of Inglaad, 
nother by homage, or any other wayes. 1597 Bearp Theatre 
God's Fudgert. (1612) 129 There is neither scepter, crowne, 
stay, or Strength of man that is able to hinder and turne aside 
the hand of the Almightie. a 1648 Lo, Herpeat /fen. VIUT 
(1683) 221 From which they saw neither profit or hononr likely 


OR. 


toensne. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. If. 516 An horse that had 
neither good eyes or feet. 1713 Starve Guard, No. 5 P4 
Neither strict piety, diligence in domestick affairs, or any 
other avocation, have preserved her against love. 1757 
Buaxe Abridg. Eng. (list. Wks. (1812) 4 Neither on the one 
sideoron the other. 1812 Sourury Onuiana I. 310 Morality 
can neither be produced or preserved ina people.. without 
true religion. 822 leaner Life Yer. Taylor p.clazxvt 1864 
Ruskin Fors Clavig. x\viii 267 Neither rabbits at Coniston, 
roadssurveyors nt Croydon, or mud in St, Giles’s. 1682 
Freeman in Life & Lett, (1895) 11.267 Neither Reformers in 
the sixteenth century or Puritans in the seventeenth century 
strove in any sense for ‘religious liberty *. 
ce. Or is used after whether: see WHETHER. 

Here oder, or, took the place of the earlier disjunctive par- 
licle, OF. Je (OS. ¢he, OF ris, tha, Goth. Jaw), The following 
examples show the introduction of or :— 

{ce r2z05 Lay. 946: Ileo .. axeden wheder lie wolde grid 
pe he wolde unfri z 27s oper fiht 3am wip]. ¢ 1200 OrmIN 
528 Wheppr..i be fireste lott Oppr i batt comm perafiterr. 
areas Leg. St. Kath, 2313 Loke nu.. hweder be Jeuere 
don Pat ich leare..oder pis ilke dei..deien, ¢ 1250 Gex. § 
Ex. 3272 Egipcienes woren in twired wen, queder he sulden 
folgen or flen. 13.. Cursor Af, 22167 (Edinb.) Quepir pate 
he be criste oulr [other AISS. or] nai. 1382 Wryeu? Gen. 
xxvii, er Whethir [1388 wher] thow be my sone Esau, or 
noon, c1440 /pontydon 1844 Whethyr will ye come or nay? 

3. Or .. or is sometimes used in the sense of 
tither . . or: this is now poelic. 

Formerly, sometimes a literalism of translation (cf L. axt 
..aut, F.o..ou), but perh. sometimes an actual phonetic 
reduction of ofher.. other, other ..or: cf. wher ..or for 
whether. or. 

at Cursor AT. 494 Pan fell pai depe, or lesse or mare. 
— Ibid. 10490 Alias! allas! Pat i or born or geten was! 
61328 Poem times Edw, 11 Corey Soc.) iv, Or he shal sing 
sé dedero, or all gaineth him nonht. ¢1380 Wveur Sern. 
Sel. Wks, I. r24 3if he heere treuthe or o tyme or oper. 1390 
Gower Conf, 1.182 And alle tho that hadden be Or in appert 
orin prive. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 Or thou art a god ora 
man or nought. 3576 Gascoicne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 69 He 
would never take or bribe or rich reward. g90 Sttaks. 
Com. Err.1.t 137 Loth to leaue ynsought Or that, or any 
place, 36:5 Day Festivals xii. 325 You are not alb of 

you, or Husbands, or Parents, or Maisters; or Wives, or 

hildren, or Servants; or Virgins, or Widowes. 1715-20 
Pore ffad xn, 396 Or Jet us glory gain, or glory give t 
1798 Cotxaincr Anc, Mar. v1. iv, Without or wave or wind. 
1867 Jean Incetow Story of Doom vu. 266 Learn that to 
love is the one way to know Or God or man. 

+b. Or.. or occurs with alternative questions, 
direct or indirect; = whether... or. (Or alone = 
‘whether’ is rare, and prob. only repr. L. av.) 

1382 Wyeur L£ecfus, xivi. gs Or not in wrathefulnesse of 
hym is tettid the sunne? [/dég. an nons 1388 Whether the 
sunne was not lettid in the wrathful?] xrsx0 Virgiifns in 
Thoms &. £. Ront. 23 He asked the Jordes..or they wolde 
thereforre warre. 1579 Seensea Sheps. Cal, Mar. 29 Or 
hast thy selfe his slomber broke? Or made prenie to the 
same? 1596 Suaks. Merch. V. ut. ii. 64 Tell me where is 
fancie bred, Or in the heart, or in the head? ¢ 1600 — Sonn. 
exiv, Or whether doth my mind.. Drink up the monarch’s 
plague, this flattery? Or whether shall I say [ete.]?_ r6rx 
— Cynib, tv. ii. 356 How? a Page? Or dead, or sleeping on 
him? x16a3 Wenstea Devil's Law Case u. iii, Denied 
Christian burial! 1 pray, what does that? Or the dead lary 
march in the funeral? Or the flattery in the epitaphs? 1734 
Pore £ss, Afan iv. 245-6 Alike or when, or where, they 
shone, or shine, Or on the Ruthicon, or on the Rhine, 

4, After a primary statement, or appends a 
secondary alternative, or consequence of setting 
aside the primary statement: = otherwise, else ; 
in any other case; if nol. 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 44 He said..He wild haf 
Bae ad brenne alle pat he fond. ¢3386 Cuaucer Afiller's 
7.95 Loue me al atones, Or I woldyen. @ rqqg0 Sir Degrev. 
3156 He preyd hem to do him ryght, Ar telle hyme whereffore. 
60x Suaxs, Twel. NV. u.iv. 38 Then let th ws be yonger 
then thy selfe, Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. 1667 
Mitton P. £, 1. 330 Awake, arise, or he forever fall'n, 170: 
Rowe Fair Pent. t. i. 273 Waking I dream, or I beheld 
Lothario. 1791 Cowrar /tiad 1. 95, I judge amiss, or he 
who rules the Argives.. wil) be incen 18a0 Keats £re 
St, Agnes xxvi, But dares not look behind or all the charm 
is fled. 1840 ‘AB Partey's Ann, 82 Leave off, sir, or 1 will 
cane you again, 1860 Aar, Tnomson Laws Th. Introd. a 
[This] was an experimental discovery, or why did the dis- 
coverer sacrificeahecatomh? <Afod. It is my brother, or I'm 
a Dutchman t 

5. Or else (also formerly as one word ovels, 
or(ryeltis): = or if not, or otherwise; = sense 4: 
sec ELSE 4b. + Formerly also = senses 1, 2. 

@ t300~ [see Erse gh). 1475 BA. Nodlesse (Roxb.) 30 And 
takethe theire congie and licence .. orellis they departethe 
hethontlicence. 2477 Eaat Rivaes (Caxton) Dictes21 To dye 
in their propre lande orellis ferrefromthens. 1513 Braosuaw 
St, Werburge 1.956 1s now orels shalbe, 1§23 Firzuras. 
Surv, xxv. (1539) 48 Orels to tye a rope faste, 1526 TinpaLa 
Matt, xvi.27 Whatt shall hit proffet a man yf he shulde wyn 
all the whoole warlde : so he loose hys ownesoule? Or els 
what shalia man geve to redeme has souleagayne with all? 
@ 1548 Hau. Chron., Edw, 7V 233 (feither y* ‘Cominble had 
bene faithful to.., or els had kept his promes, 1577 WHet- 
STON2 Life Gascoigne x\, In wo orels in endles blis. 

6. Or connects two words denoting the same 
thing : = otherwise called, that is (= L. ve/, sive). 

€ 1200 Ormin 480 An heefedd prest.. Patt ta [= ba] bi name 
nemmnedd wase Abyubp opbr Ahyas. 1382-1420 Wycuir 
Gen. iii, 19 In the swoot of thi chere, or face, thou shalt ete 
bi brede, 1548 Tuaner Names of Herbes, Asplenum or 
asplenium named in grekeasplenon, or Scolopendrion, /6:d., 

Helxine or pardition is called in englishe Parietorie or 
Pelietorie of the wal. /drd. sv. Rumex, With a sharper 
toppe or ende of the leafe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens un. xcvi. 276 

The tame or garden Nigella is agayne parted into two sortes. 
fbrd. 277 Small knops or heads. 1608 Torsenn Serpents 
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(1658) 777 Of the Tame or Ionse Spider. 1671 Gaew Anat. 
Plans iv. 88 hese Vascular Threds or Fibres, 1842 ict 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 79 § 17 From the centre of the track of the 
right or off wheel to the centre of the track of the left or 
near wheel. 1857 Chambers’ Informat. 11. 297/t Australia 
or New Holland .. Papua or New Guinea .. Van Diemen’s 
Land or Tasmania, fod. Using a common or garden spade. 


Or, var. for, HER Obs. poss. pron., ‘their’. 

Or, obs. form of ORE, o’er (OvER), Your. 

Or-, pref., frequent in OE., retained in a few 
words in ME., now ods. exc, in ORDEAL, and perh, 
Ont-s, where it is no longer recognized as a signi- 
ficant element. OF. or- was the stressed form 

. (used in nominal compounds), cozresp. to Goth, 

us-, ttx-, ON, ér-, dr-, OHG., Ger. ur-, OS. ur-, 

ore, MDn. or-, oor-, Du. oor-, orig. an adv. and 
prep., meaning ‘out’. The unstressed form (in 
verbal compounds) was in OHG. wr-, ar-, tr, 

MHG., MLG., MDu., Ger., Du. er-, OS., OE. a-. 

Thus OE. ordd/, OS. urdéli, MDu. ordecel, MLG. 

ordil, OWG. terteili, Ger. urtet? decision, judge- 

ment; OE. adélan, OS. adéjan, OHG. arterlen, 

Ger. ertetlen to decide, allot, share. ‘The primary 

sense was ‘out’, as in Goth. and OHG. sirruns 

‘outrunniag, exit, exodus’, ON. dzfer out-going, 
| departure; thence various derived senses, of which 
| OL, bad ‘out, completely, to an end’, as in orPanc 
| ‘thinking out, contrivance, skill, intelligence’; ‘out 

and ont’, ‘extreme’, in origida ‘extreme old age’; 
‘outwardly, manifestly’, in orenewe ‘recognizable’, 
orgicte ‘clearly perceptible, manifest’; and esp. 
‘ without, void of, bereft of’, as in the adjs. ovmexle 
‘measureless, immense’, ormdd ‘bereft of courage, 
despairing’, orsdwie ‘lifeless’, orwdéne ‘without 
hope, desperate’, ortrdéowe ‘without trust, faith- 
less’, orsorg ‘withont anxiety, secure’. (Cf. L. adjs. 
in ex-, as exanimis, excors, exossis, exsanguts.) 
In this last sense the prefix survived in early ME. ; 
| sec ORMETE, OBMOD, ORRATH, ORTROW. 

-or, a termination of words, and form of various 
suffixes, of Latin origin. 

Latin long 2 in early OF. was represented by a close 
sound between () and (#), written variously o and », as 
in L. hondrem, OF. onor, onur. In AngloFr. the sound 
sank into (@) and came ¢1300 to be written ow (ononr). 
In continental I'r., on the other hand, the sound passed at 
Jength into ew = 8 (oneur, honneur). The earliest adopted 
words in ME. had o or » (exor, onur), but the regular 
| representation after 1300 was that of AngloFr. ow (onour, 
honour). In many instances this is still retained; but, at 
the Renascence, many of the -oxr words, which io other re- 
spects were like their L. originals, were conformed to the 
L, in -or} and nearly all words taken then or later directly 
from L, were spelt -er, though, even in these words, there 
was at first a considerable vacillation between or and -onr. 
In Great Britain the traditional -owr is still written in man 
of the words in which it was retained in the 16th c., Daph 
not a few of these, as ancestor, author, error, horror, prior, 
senator, tailor, are now spelt with -or, which spelling is 
extended in American usage to all the -cvr words. 

This termination appears in the following suffixes: 

1. -or (formerly often -our'), representing ulti- 
mately L. -or, -drent, in nonns of condition from 
intr. vbs. in -ére, less usually from other vbs., as 
error, horror, tiquor, pallor, stupor, tenor, terror, 
torpor, tremor, etc. Such of these as existed in 
| ME. were formerly spelt with -ovr, e.g. errour, 

horvour, licour, tenour, In other words of the 
| same class, as ardour, favour, fervour, humour, 


labour, rigour, valour, vigour, as also ia some | 


words not directly connected with extant L. verbs, | 


as colour, honour, odour, -our is generally retained 
in British usage, but American usage spells these 
also with -or: ardor, favor, labor, color, honor, etc. 

2. -or (formerly often -ovr), repr. L. -or, -drent of 
agent-nouns, formed on stems identical with the 
ppl. or ‘supine’ stems of verbs. Of these there 
are three varieties: 

a. Those repr. L. agent-nouns other than those in 
-dtor, -ttor, -tlor, -itor; as actor, assessor, author, 
captor, censor, confessor, doctor, elector, extensor, 
Jfeetor, flexor, inventor, hector, oppressor, pastor, pos- 
sessor, professor, rector, sculptor, sponsor, successor, 
transgressor, tutor, victor, These are of different 
ages, going back to OF. words in -or, -s7, AF. in 
-our =F, -evr, or Lin -or. So far as they existed 
in ME., they were then spelt -owr, e.g. actour, 
assessour, authour, censour, confessour, dettour, 
doctour, etc.; they are now all conformed to the 
L. spelling in -or. 

b. Agent-nouns in L. -dfor, -2or, -itor, ~itor, in 
coming down in living use into OF., were regu- 
larly reduced from -d/or-enz, etc., throngh -edor to 
-eor, -etir, AF. -eour, which became in ME. -oxr, 
and in F, -ewr, and thus fell together with {hose 
from simple -dr-em in a. Such are darrator, cessor, 
(: -cessatér-cm), conqueror, donor, emperor (inipera- 
tér-em), governor, juror, lessor, soltettor, vendor, 
visitor (visttator-em), To this group also belongs 


ORA. 


saviour (AY. sauvedur:—Ol. salveér, salvedor, 
J.. salvdtor-em), which has preserved the vowel 
before -orr. To these may be added agent-nouns 
formed in Fr. or AF. on the vb. stem, in imitation 
of those in -edr, -eur, -onr, repr. L. -dtérem, ctc., 
as purveyor, surveyor, tailor, grantor, warrior 
(AK. werreyour, f. werreier to war). From want 
of evidence it is sometimes uncertain whether the 
agent-noan was already formed in late L. in ~<dfor, 
-ttor, or in Fr, after these suffixes had been reduced 
to -edr and -cur, AF. -onr. 

ce, Agent-noans in -d/or, -élor, -tlor, -itor, -tilor, 
adopted in later times in Fr., or in Eng., retain /, 
appearing in French as -afeur, -sfeur, etc., and 
have now in Eng. the same wrilten form as in 
L., e.g. administrator, agitator, creator, curator, 
dictator, equator, gladiator, rmitator, legislator, 
navigator, spectator, translator, vindicator ; orator, 
procurator, senator; auditor, creditor, editor, 
Janitor, monitor, servitor; executor. These are of 
different ages: some from OF. or AF. (in which 
case they formerly had -owr, as creatour, creditour, 
dictatour, oratour, servitour); some of later for- 
mation immediately from L., which have had the 
-or form from the first. The pronunciation varies 
greatly, the stress being sometimes as in the L. 
nominative (creator, creditor), sometimes on the 
second syllable before the stressed vowel of the 
AF. and L. accusative (on which a secondary stress 
fell originally in ME.), as in as‘dttor (au-ditou'r, 
audito-rem), orator (o:ratour, Frat rent), senator 
(se-natowr, sendlérem),servitor(serottou'r, servi- 
torrent), executor (executou'r, execiuterent), some- 
times corresponding with that of the Eng. vb., as 
administrator, agitator, tmitalor, ihe or 
otherwise shifted, as fro-curator. In some cases 
two forms exist, as cvra‘tor after L. nom., eu'ralor 
after cu:ratou'r, ctt:rato-ren, 

d. -or is sometimes an alteration of another 
saffix, as of L, -drius, F. -fer, AF. -er, in bachelor, 
chancellor, heritor, or of Eng. -er:—OE. -ere, in 
satlor, bettor. 

The frequent occurrence of ME, -onr, mod. -o7, in legal 
terms denoting the person acting, as opposed to the person 
acted upon in 4, -¢¢, ag. fessor lessee, ee. grantee, 
mortgageor mortgagee, has imparted a kind of technical 
or professionat character to the ending, and explains the 
differentation of sat/or, one who sails professionally, from 
sailer. In ME. there was a tendency to confuse the endings 
-¢r and -onr (helped prob. by the OF. declension nom, -¢re:— 
L. itor, acc. or, -nr, -cur, L. <dtdrem); thus butcher, 
dicer, fletcher, jailer, jester, juggler, porter, etc. are found 
also with the ending -cu7 On the other hand, in a large 
number of words, the original -owy, -or has, since the 15thc., 
been exchanged for the -er of agent-nouns of English deriva. 
tion; such are daréer, broker, chanter, diviner, labourer, 
pleader, preacher, robber, rimer or rhymer, in all which 
the earlier omr, -o7, is the etymological form. | . 

3. -or (-our) sometimes represents I’, -oi7, from 
varions sources, as manor, OF. manorr, maneir, L. 
manére; mirror, ¥. miroir, L. *mirdtoriwn; so 
with -our, parlour, F. parloir, L. *parabolatorium. 

4, -or, repr. ME. and AF, -our, F, -eur, L. -or, 
-drem, a. variant of -éor, suffix of the comparative 
degree of adjs., in mayor, miner. See -ton?, 

Oral (Geri). “ist. [OE., app. ad. ON. fyrir or 
its pl. aurvar: commonly regarded as ad. L. aure-1s 
golden; but the sense-history is not clear. Cf. 
One +.) . ; 

1. A Danish money of account, introduced into 
England with the Danish invasion. 

In the Laws of Edward the Elder and Guthrun, it is 
reckoned as equivalent to 24 shillings, in Domesday book as 
equal to 20 pence. , . 

egao Laws of Edw. & Guthr. 7 (Schmid) Polie. .twelf 
orena mid Denum, and xxx scill, mid Englum, e950 
Lindisf, Gosp. Luke xix. 13 Woeron gecegid Bonne teno 
Srzlas his, salde Sam tea oro vel libras, & cuoed to dxm, 
ceapigns od Pic cymo. ¢ 1000 Laws of A thetred utc 1 
(Schmid) Bete man pat at deadiim menn mid vi healf-marce, 
and st cwicon mid xii oran, cra Puicurs, Ora, a Saxon 
Coin of the value of one Shilling and four Pence, 1838 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XVI. 514/2 Dr. Hickes observes, that 
the mode of reckoning money by marcs and oras was never 
known in England until after the setttement of the Danes. 
1851 D, Witson Prek, Amst. (1863) I. t1. vie 44 Upon the 
altar was placed a ring without any joint of the value of 
two oras, 1875 Jevons Afoney viii. 7x The mark, the ora, 
and the thrimsa were other moneys of account used hy the 
Angto-Saxons. 4 

2. A measure of weight: see quot. 1833. _ 

3610 Ho.tano Camden's Brit. 1. 519 This Citie payd 
yeerely to the King 30 pounds by tale, and twenty in ora 
{or in ore) that is hy weight. +707 Fiaetwooo Chron. Prec. 
1745) cy So that 15 orm make a ind. 1838 Encycl. Brit. 
‘ed. 7) XVI. 54/2 In Doomsday-book the ora is used for the 
ounce, or the twelfth part of the nummulary Sazon pound, 
and the fifteenth of the commercial, 

| Ora? (deri). [L.,=border, brim, coast, shore.] 

1. Entom. The inflexed or inferior lateral margin 


of the prothorax. 
1826 Kiray & Sr. En 111. 368 


by way of eminence the Therar. af 
Patagia, Untbones, and Phragma. 


Prothorax,..called 
t includes the Ora, 


ORACH. 


2. ‘The edge or border of an ulcer’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1892). 

Ora, variant of ORRA Sc., odd. 

Orabill, Orace, obs. ff. HorriBre, Orris. 

Orach, orache (p'rit/). Forms: 5-6 arage, 
5-8 orage, 6 arech(e, oreche, (aretch), 6-7 
arach(e, 7 a-, orrage, 7-8a-, orrach, 6-orach(e, 
[In 15th c. arage, 16th c. arache, a. Anglo-F, 
arasche (¢1265 in Vocab, Plant-n,., Wr.-Wiilcker 
559), F. arrocke (Paré 16th c.), Norman-Picard 
form (Berry arrosse, Walloon érase, Namur ax- 
rause) = It. atrepice:—L. atriplic-em, in nom, 
atriplex, ad. Gr. drpapagus, -1s (ddpa-, dvdpdpatis).) 
A plant of the genus Atriplex, N. O. Cheno- 
podiacee; esp. the Garden Orach or Monntain 
Spinach (A. hortens#s). 


Wild Orach, A. fatuéa (including severat sub-species), | 


a weed in gardens and cultivated ground in Great Britain, 
1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 5 Take Borage,.. Bete, Anence, 
Longebeff, wyth Orage an oper. c¢1440 Anc. Cookery in 
Househ. Or . (1790) 426 Take cole..and betes, and arage.. 
and sethe hom. ¢12440 Prontf. Parv, 13/2 Arage, herh, 
attriplex, 2851 Turner Herbal. Evh, Areche is of two 
kyndes; the one is garden areche,..the other kynde is called 
in englyshe, wyld areche: and it groweth abrode in the 
corne feldes. 1563 Hytt Art Garden, (1593) 48 The hearbe 
named Orach or Arage. 1579 LancHaM Gard. Health 
(1633) 34 Arache vsed in pottnge, openeth the belly. 1586 
Baicut Melanch. xxxix. 251 Rocket and taragon are net to 
be refused; no more is aretch, aay Beck Univ. Character 
liv, Orage herh. 31969 Sir J. Hitt Fao. Herbal (1812) 12 
There is another kind of arrach..called garden arrach, it is 
an annual raised from seed, for the use of the kitchen, 3837 
C. A. Wueetwaicut Transl, Aristophanes 1. 321 Full of 
calumnies, that grow like orrache. 1855 DeLtamer XttcA. 


Gard. (1861) e4 Orache, or Mountain Spinach—A triplex 
hortensis. Of this handsome plant there are two principal 
yarieties. 


b. Comb., as ovrach-iike adj.: orach-moth, 
Hadena atriplic’s, a noctuid moth, the caterpillar 
of which feeds on the orach. 

aga J. Pativer in PAil. Trans. XXVIL. 423 Its thick 
Orach-like jagged Leaves. 1869 Newman Brit, Moths 417 
The Orache Moth .. The caterpillar .. feeds on various 
species of orache, gocsefoot, ..and many other low plants, 


Oracle (p:1rak’l), 56. [ME. oracle, a. ¥. oracle 
(1alh c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dracul-um (6ra- 
elum), £, drare to speak, plead, pray, with suffix 
-culo- of material instrument.] 

I. Originally. 

1. In Gr. and Rom, Aniig. The instrumentality, 
agency, or medium, by which a god was snpposed 
to speak or make known his will; the mouth- 
piece of the deity; the place or seat of such instru- 
mentality, at which divine utterances were believed 


to be given. 

1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 48 To be tyme pat 
y cam to be Oracle of pe sone pat Esculapides mad for hym, 
where y fand oon solitarye man abstinente ful wys of 
Philosophie. ¢2477 Caxton Fason 4 And they visyted 
temples and oracles unto the consummation of their dayes. 
3574 HeLLowes Guevara's Fam. Ef, (1577) 174 Amongst all 
the oratories that. .they had in Asia, the most famous was 
the Oracle of Delphos: for to that place from all partes of 
the worlde they did concurre, 1611 Snaks. Wint, J. iii, 
194 Please’ your Highnesse, Posts From those yon sent to 
th’ Oracle, are come An houre since. 16a9 Mitton Afyuin 
Nattvity 193 The Oracles are dumm. 1692 Drvoen St. 
Euremont’s Ess. 284 He speaks like the Oracles to puzzle 
the World. 1814 Worvsw. Laodamia viii, The Delphic 
oracle foretold That the first Greek who tonched the Trojan 
strand Should dic. 1835 Tuiruwaun Greece I, vi. 205 The 
Gods. ,had a great variety of agents aod vehicles at their 
disposal, for conveying the secrets of their prescience.. .Some- 
times they attached it to a certain place, the seat of their 
immediate presence, which is then termed an oracle, 1884 
J. Tair Mind in Matter (1892) 255 The great Oracles of 
antiquity belonged to the Greeks. 

b. Hence, allusively, Zo work the oracle, to 
influence the agency or medium; to obtain an 
utterance in one’s favour, or to procure a favour- 
able issue in a matter, by influence or manceuvring 
behind the scenes; also (s/atg), to raise money. 

1863 All Year Round 10 Oct. 168 He has a double, 
who.. worked the oracle for him. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
z Sept. 1/3 Every reader wil) he able to form his own 
judgment of the methods which [certain publishers] adopt 
to ‘work the oracle’ in their favour, 189: J. Newman 
Scamping Tricks xiv. 116 With .. hig local loan-mongers 
to work the oracle and swim with them, 


2. A response, decision, or message, given usually 
by a priest or priestess of a god, and, as was sup- 
posed, by his inspiration, at the shrlne or seat 
where the deity was supposed to be thus accessible 
to inquirers, These responses were for the most 
part obscure or ambiguous; to which alluslon is 


made in later senses of the word and its derivatives, 

3598 Grenewey TJacilus, Ann, m1. xiii. (1622) 83 The 
Smyrnzans alleaged an oracle of Apollo, by which they 
were commanded to dedicate a temple to Venus Stratonicis. 
16x12 Suaxs, Wine, 7. 11. ii, 119 Therefore bring forth (And 
in Apollo's Name) his Oracle. ‘1647 A. Ross Afystag. Poet. 
xvi. (1675) 388 The seat from whence she [Sihyl] gave her 
Oracles, 1792 Cowrar //fad v.78 Unskill'd to spell aright 
The oracles predictive of the woe. 1838 THtrLwaLt Greece 
TIL. 59 An oracle was procured exactly snited to the purpose 
of the leaders of the expedition. 1847 Passcotr Peru (1850) 
II. 89 The temple of Pachacamac continued to maintain 
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its ascendancy; and the oracles, delivered from its dark and 
mysterious shrine, were held in no less repnte among the 
natives..than the oracles of Delphi obtained among the 
Greeks, 1885-94 R. Bainces Zros §& Psyche Apr. x, The 
chanting Pythoness gave oracle, And thus in priestly verse 
the sentence ran, 
II. Transferred to Jewish, Christian, or other 
religious use, 
3. A vehicle or medium of divine communication. 
a. That part of the Jewish Temple where the 
divine presence was manifested; the holy of holics; 
also, .the mercy-seat within it. 4 
63440 Wyclif’s Exod. xxv. 18,19 Thou schalt make on 
euer eithir side of Goddis answeryng place [Bodé. AIS. 277 


the oracle] twei chernhyns of gold..o cherub be in o syde of | 


Goddis answeryng place [Aod?é. the oracle]. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 72h/2 The preestes sette the Arke in the hows 
of our ford in the oracle of the temple 7x saneta sanctorum 
under the wynges of eherubyn. 1609 Brae (Donny) Exod. 
xxxvil.6 Ile made also the Propitiatorie, that is, the Oracle, 
of the purest golde. 1612 Brave Ps, xxviii. 2 When I life vp 
my handes toward thy holy Oracle. 1667 Mitton P. L, 1. 12 
Sion Hill..and Siloa’s Brook that flowd Fast hy the Oracle 
of God. 1838 Zncycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 514 Oracle is in 
sacred history sometimes used for the mercy-seat, or the 
cover of the ark of the covenant; and hy others it is taken 
for the sanctuary, or the most holy place, in which the ark 
was deposited. F 
b. Applied to the breastplate of the Jewish 
High Priest, the Urim and Thummim, by which 
divine messages were believed to be communicated. 

1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 5 On the breastplate (or ‘Oracle ) 

are set twelve stones of unusual size and beanty. : 
ec. One who or that which expounds or inter- 
prets the will of God; a divine teacher. 

a3s48 Hatt Chron, Hen. VI 109 In his company Ione 
the Purel, whom he nsed as an oracle and a southsaier, 1697 
Mitton ?. 8. 1. 460 God hath now sent his living Oracle 
Into the World, to teach his fina) will. axzrr Ken Div. 
Love Wks. (1838) 307, 1 adore thee, O peweny Oracle of 
Love, for contriving this prayer in that admirable method. 
18: . H. Newman Arians 1 iii. (1876) 82 In the history 
of Balaam..a bad man and a heathen 1s made the oracle of 
true divine messages. 1863 E. V. Neate Anal, Th. §& Nat, 
129 Bacon had brought man to the feet of nature, as to a 
Divine oracle, . . 

4. Divine revelation ; a declaration or message 
expressed or delivered by divine inspiration; also, 
Zé. the sacred scriptures (from Rom. iti. 2). 

o31384 Cuaucer H, Fame. it Why this a dreme, why that 
a swevene, And noght to enery man lyche evene, Why this 
affaintome, why these oracles, 14.. in 7undade's Vis. (1843) 
93 Whos vertue was to Kyng Saloman Full Jong aforon in 
dyuyne oracle As I fynd schewed hy myracle. 1548 Upatt, 
ete. Lrasm. Par. Matt. ii. 26 The oracles or sayinges of God. 
1557 N. T. (Geneva) Acts vii. 38 This is that Moses .. who 
receaned the lyucly orncles to_geue vnto vs, r6r1r Biane 
Transl. Pref. 3 The forme [of Scripture being] Gods word, 
-.Gods oracles. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage x, ii. 133 First 
had divine mercy by Orncle removed the Christians to 
Pella out of the danger. 1737 Pore Hom, Fpist, ti. i. 28 
Whose Word is Truth, as sacred and rever'd, As Heav'n’s 
own Oracles from Altars heard. a, Hervey Medit. 
(18x8) 06 By Him, says the Oracle of inspiration, all things 
consist. 3 Stantey Arnold 1. iv, 213 In the Bihle, 
he [Arnold] found and acknowledged an oracle of God— 
a positive and snpernatural revelation made to man, an 
immediate inspiration of the Spirit. 

+5. An injunction or command of the Pope. Oés. 
(Cf. late L. oracteltem an imperial rescript’ (Just. 


Inst.).) 

1979 Fuixe Confut. Sanders 55x The Frenchmen deposed 
their King Childericus by the Oracle of Pope Zacharie, 
which discharged them of their. othe of obedience, 1625 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. \. (1688) 21 A commandment given 
vivA voce hy the Oracle of the most Holy Lord the Pope, in 
the virtue of his holy Obedience, and under pain of the 
greater Excommunication. .not to depart the City. 


HII. Figurative senses. 
6. Something reputed to give oracular replies or 


advice. 

1625 Hart Anat, Ur.1. v. 47 This Parson being..reputed 
famous in vromancie, this Gentlewoman had recourse to his 
oracle, 39713 Pore Iiindsor For. 382, 1 see..a new White- 
hallascend! There mighty Nations shall inquire their doom, 
The World's great Oracle in times to come. 183x Brewster 
Newton (1855) IL. xxvii. 404 The oracle which he had himself 
established refused to give its responses. 

b. Something regarded as an infallible guide or 
indicator, esp. when its action is viewed as recondite 


or mysterious, as a chronometer, a compass. 

1726 Swiet Gulliver 1. ii, He called it [a watch] his oracle, 
and said it pointed out the time for every action of his life. 
3738 — Pol. Conversat. i. 108 Pray, my Lord, what's a 

lock hy your Oracle? 1762 Fatconer SA/pwr. 11, 105 And 
hy the oracle of truth below, The wondrous magnet, guides 
the wayward prow. 1837 W. Iavinc Capt. Bonneville HI. 
97. This little, whining, feast-smelling animal, is, therefore, 
called among Indians the ‘medicine wolf’; and such was 
one of Buckey’s infallible oracles, 

7. A person of great wisdom or knowledge, 
whose opinlons or decisions are generally accepted ; 
an authority reputed or affecting to be infallible. 

1595 Snaxs, Aferch. V.1. 1.93, | am sir Oracle, And when 
I ope my lips, let no dog barke. 1632 Litncow 7rav. vin 
303 He straight sent for a lewish Phisitian, his familiar 
Oracle. 1647 Crarenpon Hist. Red. ut. § 26 He {Lord Say] 
had for many years been the Oracle of those who were call’d 
Puritans in the worst sense, and stecr'd al! their counsels and 
designs. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 111. 526 The Oracles of 
the aw Dee called together to consult, the demand made 
of them is Where Christ should he born. 1852 Trxxyson 
Ode Death Dk, Wellington iv, O friends, our chief state- 


ORACULAR. 


oracle is mute, 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakfot, vi. 56 
It is a fine thing to be an oracle to which an appeal is 
always made in all discussions. — 5 

8. An utterance of deep import or wisdom; an 
opinion or declaration regarded as authoritative 


and infallible; undeniable truth. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agripfa's Van. Artes 12 For that 
cause the Auncientes surnamed Homer his Oracles, of the 
verses of Homer. 1610 /Y/¢strio.wt. ut, 38 Are not you 
Lawyers, from whose reverend lippes Th’amazed multitude 
learne Orncles? 12632 Massincer City Madam u, ii, Lady 
Frugai [after Stargaze has given an astrological exposition}, 
Kneel, and give thanks. Sir Maurice. For what we under- 
stand not?.. Lady F. Be incredulous: To me, "tis oracle. 
1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus vi 101 His Words 
were received as Oracles. 1842 Aapy JV ater Cure (1843) 175 
Such epithets .. pronounced with a grave face by those 
whose looks are omens, nnd whose words are oracles. 

9. An oracular reply ; a wise or prudent answer. 

1638 Penit. Conf. (1657) 343 It_was the glory of Queen 
Elizabeth..that wise answer or Oracle she returned to a 
Pragmatick Petition. ‘ 

b. A prognostication, such as those in almanacs. 

1596 Br, W. Bartow Three Serm. i. 11 One of their owne 
late Prophets..hath very fitlie prefixed before his yearely 
false oracles, | would say Almanncks [ete]. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as oracie-monger, -shop; 
oracle-wise ady.; also, oracle-like adj. 

1611 Coter., Oraculenx, Oracle-like, true as the Gospell. 
1645 K. Lone tr, Barclay's Argenis t. xx. 64 Meleander's 
Thonghts runne upon that, that Oracle-wise was uttered by 
her, 1663 Geraier Counsel div, Your Apollo's Oracle-like 
Arcenall. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. i. 7 The Impostor 
setting up for an Oracle-monger. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 
114 He sets up Oracle-shops in Greece. 1860 RAWLINSON 
tr. Herodotus vit. vi. LV. 6 Onomacritns of Athens, an 
oracle-monger..who set forth the prophecies of Musaus, 

Oracle, v. vare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ‘rans. To utter or pronounce as an oracle; to 
proclaim as by divine inspiration or authority. 

e1sgs R. Sournweie S¢t. Peter's Compl. Ded., The Henthea 
whose Gods were chiefely canonired hy their Poets, and 
their paynim Dininitie oracled, in verse. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 356 We finde this difference ..tobe oracled 
from those dinine lips that knew best how to terme them. 
1645 Minton Colast. Wks. (1851) 343 A. hy-hlow from the 
Pulpit .. more beholding to the authority of that devout 
place. .then to any sonad reason which it conld oracle. 

2. tutr. To speak as an oracle. 

1654 WaiTtock Zootomia 254 If it Oracle contrary to our 
Interest, or Humour, we will createan Amphiboly. .and make 
it s our meaning, 1790 Bystander 159 He augured— 

racled, if Mr. Bell likes it better — very greatly of the 
prodigious improvements he would make. 2812 W. TENNANT 
Anster F. vi. xxxiv, Nor deem that some dumb beldam ,. 
Hath oracling deceiv'd me like a fool. 

Hence Orracling vé/. sé. and pf/. a. 

3656 T. Avy Candie in Dark 77 A hollow feigned voyce 
which those Witches or Deceivers used in their Orncling 
Divinations. 167z Mitton ?. &. 1. 455 No more shalt thou 
by oracling abuse The Gentiles. 

tOracler. Obs. [f. ORnactE sd. or v. + -ER1] 
The giver of oracular responses; the priest or 
pricstess of an oracle; any one claiming to be a 
medium of divine or diabolic communications. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. vu. v. (1886) 109 Ye shalt 
see .. the consenage of these oraclers, 299: SvLvesteR Dx 
Bartas 1. yi. 823 Pyrrhus (whom the Delphian Oracler 
Deluded). 1936 Dise. Witcher. 121t iscertain that Oraclers, 
when they, pronounced their Oracles, did use to counterfeit 
strange Kinds of Voices. 

+Ov-vaclist. Oés. [f. Onactz sd.+-18T.] One 
whose utterances are esteemed as oracular. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. /uipost. Pref., Your Popes being pro- 
claimed by your own Oraclists to the worlde, one to 
Asse, another a Foxe, 

+Oraclize, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -IZE: 
ef.-OrnacuLizE.} ¢vaxzs. To pronounce or predict 
like an oracle. b. zur. To speak as an oracle, 

1648 Eart op WESTMORELAND Ofia Sacra (1879) 57 Then 


shall Thy Conscience Oraclise thy Fate. 1709 Brit, Apollo 
II, No. 12, 3/1 For as you Orac'lize in Yerse. 


Oracular (ore’kis#lan, a. [f. L. ordent-um 
Oracte + -aAR, (LL. had a rare oraculari-ts, the 
Eng. repr. of which would be *oraculary.)] 

1. Of or pertaining to an oracle; that is the seat 
or medium of an oracle, or of direct divine com- 


munications, . 

208 Purutes (ed. 4), Oracular, belonging to, or having the 
authority of an Oracle. 1742 Youne WVé Th, 1x, 1044 The 
hreast-plate of the true High-priest, Ardent with gems 
oracular, that give, In points of “es moment, right 
response, 2774 J. Bavanr Adythot. 1. 254 Its guardian 
Deity, whose orgies were there celebrated; and whose shrine 
was oracular. 378s Cowrer Truth 389 Once the hlest resi- 
dence of truth divine, .. Where, in his own oracular abode, 
Dwelt visibly the light-creating God. 1853 FeLTon Fant. 
Lett, xxxvi. (1865) 282 An hour more bronght us in sight of 
Delphi,—one of the richest oracular sites in the world. 1856 
Emerson Eng, Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 126 
The fable that the ship Argo was loquacious and oracular. 

2. Of the nature of an oracle, or of an inspired, 


divinely authoritative, or infallible utterance. 

1631 Bratnwart WAinsies 20 The vulgar doe ndmire him, 
holding his novels ofacular. 1664 H. More Alyst. (nig. 206 
He has left some Oracular Records wherein a man may 
rend. .the State and Condition of the Church. 1702S. Paa- 
Kar tr. Cicero's De Finibus 1. 137 He had stamp’d it upon 
your minds for an Oracular Truth, that nothing after Death 
can have any effect upon us. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. 
xix. IV. 353 Whatever he said or wrote was considered 
as oracular iy his disciples. 


ORACULARITY. 


b, Resembling the ancient oracles in the mysiery, 
ambiguity, or sententionsness of their answers. 

1936 Bouncanoxr f'afriot. (1749) 240 Such expressions 
were often used,..and I believe these oracular speeches wero 
interpreted, ns oracles used to be, according as every man’s 
inclinations led him. 1845 James 4. Veil ii, He opened his 
lips, with an oracalar shake of the head. 1845 Disraeti 
Sybil v. x,‘ The dence !' said the Dandy, who did not clearly 
comprehead the bent of the observation of his much pon- 
dering..fricnd, but was touched by its oracular terseness, 

c. Of mysterious portent ; ominous, portentous. 
1830 Byron Afar. Fal, w. ii, 182 Where swings the sullen 

huge oracular bell, Which never knells but for a princely 
death, 18z0 Suettey Zdifus u. ii 64 These prodigies are 
oracular, and show The presence of the uaseea Deity. 

3. Of a person: That delivers oracular responses; 
transf. that speaks or writes in the character or 
manner of an oracle. 

1821 D. Srawart Disserit. Progr. Philos. W. v. 352 In his 
[Dr. Law's] original speculations, he is weak, paradoxical, 
and orncular. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. xi, Morton, you 
are quite oracnlar. 1863 W. Putuuies Speeches xiv. 299 Whe 
oracnlar press Jays down the law. 1865 Grote P/a/o II. 
xxi, 1x Like prophets and oracular ministers, 

4. Delivered, uttered, or decreed by an oracle. 

1820 Snetrey 7Zyonn to Mercury \xxx, Understood .. by 
thee the mystery Of all oracular fates. 1863 Mary Howirr 

. Brewer's Greece V1. xvi. 157 Some oracular replies show 
great political wisdom. 1873 Symoxps Grk, Poets vii. 190 
When Oedipus slays his father, he does so in contempt of 
oracular Sones 1876 Swinnurne Evechtheus 55 For the 
note Rings as of death oracular to thy sons. 

Ilence Ora‘cularness, oracularity. 

1717 in Baiwey I], 1886 American X11. 189 Their oracn- 
larness is merely an opinion, 1892 Jilwstr. Lond. News 
Christm. No. 2/3 ‘He's sure to wear a big beard’.. said 
Amos Guna, with Metropolitan oracularness. 

Oracularity (orx:ki#leriti). [f prec. + -1Ty.] 
The quality or character of being oracular. 

a. The quality of being the medium or seat 

of an oracle, or of making divine communications, 

1816 G. S. Fanrr Orig. Pagan Idol. \1. 260 Agreeably to 
the notion which ascribed oracularity to the sacred grotto. 
1818 — /Jorx Mosaic 1.130 The mouth relates to the sup- 
posed orncularity of the dilavian ship, which was feigned to 
direct its votaries ia an andible voice what course they 
ought to take, 1842 — Prov. Lett, (1844) 11. 36 To invest 
the Clergy with some dreamy aad mysterious oracularity, 

b. The quality of being laconic, obscure, and of 
veiled meaning; with //. an instance of this. 

"2 Blackw. Mag, XLVI. 365 This we conceive to be 
in the purest style of the hieroglyphics, and to establish 
Coleridge's oracularity beyoad all question, 1845 Tuackeray 
Picture Gossip Wks. 1900 XII. 458 Stanfield has no mysti- 
cism or oracularity about him. @1849 Por Whipple Wks, 
1864 If1. 383 The quips, quirks, and curt oracnlarities of 
the Emersons [etc.]. 

Oracularly (ore kimlaiili), ado, [f. ORacoLaR 
+-LY2.] In an oracnlar manner. 

a. In the solemn, authoritative, or sententious 

manner of an ancient oracle. 

177: Burne Powers Furies in Libels Wks. 1877 VI. 162 
A umid ud will give eye an awful judge delivering 
oracularly the law. 1788 Rrio Aristotle's Lag. i. § 1. 3 
He delivers his decisions oracularly. 1884 Truth 13 Mar. 
380/2 Mr. Justice Stephen, speaking orncularly, declared 
that there was no law against human cremation ‘if effected 
without nuisance to others’. | -—_ 

b. With the obscurity or ambiguity of the 

responses of the ancient oracles; cnigmatically. 

1864 Darly Tel. 17 May, Utterances even more oracularly 
ambiguous are ascribed to him at Washiagton. 

+Ora‘culist, Os, [f. L. dracel-1m ORACLE + 
-18T.] A professed communicator of oracles. 

1652 Gaute Afagasirom, 310 1t was answered by the 
divining Oraculists that Angustus had onely a hundred 
dayes to live, /did. 363 Aad thas was it shuffted up betwixt 
the astrologers and the oraculists. 

Ora‘culize, v. Ods. rare. [6 L. dracul-um 
Onacie + -17k.] ¢vans. To make an oracle of; to 
tender, or hold as, oracnlar. 

1593 Nasu Christ's T. (1613) 127 That of Terence is 
oracaliz'd, Paires aegunm censere nos adolescentutos [etc.). 

Hence + Ora-culizer, one who constitutes himself 
an oracle, or plays the oracle, 
* 7634 Sir T. Hernert Trav, 169 But he that sits on high.. 
in fonre and twenty houres after proved this great Oracu- 
lizer a compleat lier. 

Oraculous (ore’kivlas), 2. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L.ty pe *drdezelos-us, £. Gractl-1um: cf. obs. F. ora- 
etlenx oer. and Godef.), and miraculous.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, anoracle. (Formerly 
common ; now superseded by ORACULAR.) 

1, = Oracunar 1. 

1610 Heatey S¢. Aug. Citie of God 596 This (counting 
the sands) the oraculous device of Delpho ‘s ascribed to him- 
Selfe, @1658 Crevetann A nsw. Pamph. (1677) 130 Reason 
«why Jupiter, when he was most Oraculons, was called 

upiter Ammon. 1660 IncELo Bentiv. & Ur. 11. (1682) Pref., 

Where the Oraculous Tripos stands, 1671 Mitton P, RX. mt. 
14 Urim and Thammim, those oraculons gems On Auron’s 
brenst. 1776 Mickie tr. Camoens’ Lustad 179 Whea.. 
Orac'lous Argo sail’d from wondering Greece. 3849 tr. C4. 
A. Hamilton's Fairy 7. 174 (He) soon left the oraculous 
wood a full league hehiad him. 

2. = ORACULAR 2. Ods, 

1612 Drayton Poly-old. x. 162 That what he spake, was 
held to be oraculons So true his writings were. 1647 Waro 
Simp. Cobler 59 Is no ittice no Kiag, such an oraculous 
Truth? 175% yonweee Rambler Na, 172 Pro He. expects 
that .. his opinion be received as decisive and oraculous, 

Von, VII. 
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+b. = Ornacvnar 2b. Ods. 

165 Bacon Fts., Sérdation (Arb.) 509 As for Equinoca- 
tions, or Oraculous Specches, they canaot hold out long. 
a@xg20 Suvrrietp (Dk, Backhm.) IVs. (1753) JI. 125 To 
guess..whnt the meaning of this oraculous clause should be. 

3. = ORACULAR 3. 

1617 Miopteton & Rowiey Fair Quarrel mii, Like a 
coajuror, One of onr fine oraculons wizards. 1647 Cra- 
suaw Poems a The oracaloas doctors’ mystic bills, Canin 
hard words made fato pills. 17ag Pork Odyss. tv. 519 ‘The 
oraculous seer [Protens] frequents the Pharian coast. 1750 
ere Rambler No. 61 » 4 He grows on a sudden ornacn- 

lous and infallible. 1818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey 
xii, He..asked Mr. Flosky, whom he looked np to as a most 
oraculous personage, whether any story of any ghost,.was 
entitled to any degree of belief. 

+4. = ORACULAR 4. Obs, 

1613 G. Sanpvs Trav. 61 Deliuer him in woieing the state 
of the question; who in writing briefly returaes his orrcu- 
lous answer, 1624 HEvwooo Gxmaik, nu. 99 Who..sua 
many oraculous cautions to the people of Sparta, yet con 
they not predict their owne disaster. 1624 GaTaREa Tran- 
suést, 197 As the oraculons predictions of the Prophets 
and expresse promises of God himselfe describe it. 

b. (With allusion to ORACLE sé, 5.) 

1626 Donne Serve. Ixxxviii. 793 One whose books are 
dedicated to the Pope..and so hath had an oraculous 
refining hy na allowance oraculo vive vocis. 

Hence Ora‘oulously ad@v., by or in manner of an 
oracle; as if by an oracle; oracularly; Ora‘culous- 
ness, oracularity. : 

1632 Brome Worth. Lasse vii. Wks. 1873 11.6 My Cosins 
counsel, which hath ever been oraculonsly good, 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend, Ep. 1. vi.21 The testimonies of Antiquity 
and such as passe oraculously amongst us. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg, 1. 22 The branching Beech and vocal Oke, 
Where Jove of Old Oraculonsly spoke. 17855 JomNson 
Ovaculous.—Oraculousness, the state of being oracular. 

| Oxvaculum (ore'kivlim). [L.: see Onacte.] 

1, = Oraczz, 

3719 Swirt 7o Sheridan 14 Dec., But I doubt the oraculum 
isa poor supernaculum. 1899 Warrs-Dunton Aylwin (1900) 
88/2 ‘ You seem to be the Oraculnm of the hay-fields, sir.. 
Have you any other Delphic utterance?’ 

. = Oratory! ¢. 

1845 Perrin Eccl. Archit. Jrel. u. iii. 2. 352 Sach oratories 
are often desiganted hy the term oracnlu,a word which 
was also sometimes applied to oratories in Ireland, 

Ovrad, adv. rare. [f. L. os, dr- mouth + -ad: 
see DEXTRAD.] Towards the month. 

1891 ia Cent. Dict. 

+Orarfle. Oés. rare-*. [s. OF. orafle: see 
GinaFre.] A giraffe. 

©1400 MAUNDEV. xxviii. (1839) 288 There also ben many 
Bestes, that ben clept Orafles. 

Orage. [a. F. orage (ora:z):—popular L. 
aurdatic-um, {. aura breeze: see -AGE,] 

+1. A violent or tempestnous wind; a storm. 


Also fig. Oés. 

3477 Caxton Yason 56 b, Whiche kaightes beyng..upon 
the see, were sore vexid..with great orages and tempestes. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 137/2 Sodenly descended fro heuen suche 
a tempest of rayae and of orage that it couerd alle the 
montayne. 1611 Corcr,, Orage, a storme, tempest, orage. 
1734 Nortn Lives (1826) I. 183 His gains ..were mach 
greater by his practice; for that flowed in upon him like 
an orage. — Fram. un viii. § 63 a7 0) 632 But there was 
then enongh of the Church and Loyal Party..to stem that 
Orage of Faction. hi a 

2. An organ-stop designed to produce an imita- 
tion of the noise of a tempest. — 89x in Cenz. Dict. 

Orage, obs. form of Oracu. 

Oragious (orddzas), a. rare. [a. Anglo-F. 
orageus, ¥. orageux stormy, f. orage slorm.] 


Stormy, tempestnons. /¢, and fig. 

cxg90 Burel's Pilgr.in Watson Cotl, Poems (1706) 1, 19 
The storme wes so ontragins, Aad with rumlings oragins, 
That I for fear did gruge. 1855 Tnuackeray Netucores xxxi. 
303 M. d’Ivry, whose early lifemay have been rather oragions, 
was yet a geatleman, , 

+ Orague'lia. Obs. Akind of fabric: see quot. 

1719 J. Roarrts Spinster 346 Woollen stuffs, and stuffs 
mixed with silk. .quite lost, “ct thrown out of sale, such as., 
sattinets and chiverets, oraguella's. 

Oraison, obs. form of Or1sox. 

Oral (Gril), a. (s6.)_ [£. L. os, dr- mouth: +-AL. 
Cf. F. oral (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, Uttered or communicated in spoken words; 
transacted by word of mouth ; spoken, verbal. 

1628 Br. Hatt. Old Relig. xvi. § 3. 167 As for orall Tradi- 
tions, what certaintie can there bein them? 1638 Peni. Conf, 
iv. (1657) 43 Opened by himself in orall confession to the 

rincipal party wronged. ¢1x680 in Somers 7yacts 1. art 

ow often have they formerly urged us to aa Oral or Pen 
Combat. 1751 Jonunson Rambier No. 87 ? 12 Temptations 
to petulance..which occur in oral conferences. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. v. § 4.239 Disputes were easily settled hy the 
steward of the manor... on oral evidence of the custotn at issue, 
1879 Farrar St. Paxd I. 155 To throw discredit even upon 
the Oral Law would not be without danger. _ . 

2. Using specch only; communicating instruc- 
tion, etc. by word of mouth. rare. 

1870 Arner Introd, Ascham's Scholem, 6 The influence of 
eas Oral Teachers rests chiefly in the hearts and minds 
ofthe Tanght. is a 

b. Using ordinary speech or ‘lip-language’ in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

1880 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/2, I uaderstand that nader 
the oral system both signsand finger-speaking are prohihited, 
lbid. tk [a deaf mute] had been seat to an oral school I 
should have made little or no progress whatever. 


ORANGE. 


3. Of or pertaining fo the mouth, as a part of 
the body. 

Oral cavity, (a) the cavity of the mouth (4) in haustellate 
insects, the hollow on the lower surface of the head, {rom 
which the haustellum or sucking-mouth protrudes, 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Oval, pertaining to the mooth, 
visage, face, look, favor or voyce, 3816 Kiray & Sp. Entomol, 
(1843) I. 89 The acute pain which attends the insertion of 
their oral stings, 1826 /d/d.. xlvii. (ed. 1) 1V. 379 Their oral 
organs..are of a Neuropterous type. 1888 {Coment & 
Jackson Anton, Life 503 Salivary glands..open into the 
7 cavity, the most important pair belonging to the 

inm., 

4. Done or performed with or by the mouth, as 
the organ of eating and drinking. 

1625 Ussuern Aasw, Jeruil 71 This grosse opinion of the 
orall eating and drinking of Christ inthe Sacrament. @ 655 
Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 382 The guiltiness of Christs 
Body is not by the oral eating. 1888 Ck. Tires 13 Joly 613 
Attendance at the Holy Eucharist without oral communion 
on every occasion. 

B. as sé. Short for oval sound, oral plate, etc. 

3885 Athenarum tx Apr. 475/2 A ring of plates which are 
the homologues of the five oral plates... These orals are the 
actinal representatives of the basals. 1887 Benson Unio. 
Phonography 11 The vowels [may be divided] into Five 
Pharyngals: Five Orals: Five Tae Lbid, 12 The 
Orals, short or Jong, in Feel, Fill, ‘Tulle, Full, Fool. 

| Ovale (orélé, orale). Zecl. [med.L., =‘ veil’, 
neuter of *dra/-is adj., f. ds, Or- face, countenance, 
mouth. See Du Cange.] A veil, covering the 
face and breast and falling upon the shonlders, 
worn by the Pope at certain solemn ceremonials. 

1844-4 ) [see Fauon 2], 

Oralism (6°rdliz'm). [f. Orau+-1s.] The 
method of instructing deaf-mutes by ordinary 
speech or ‘lip-language’, instead of by the mannal 
alphabet. 

1883 Amer. Ann. Deaf & Dumé Apr. go So far as oralism 
++ is concerned. 

Oralist (G-rdlist). [fas pree. + -18T.] 

1, One practised in oral dellvery; a correct or 
model speaker. rare. 

1867 A. M. Bew lis. Speech 109 A comparison of the 
independent pronunciations of two or three stich, selected 
oralists to fix the alphabet for Visible Speech priatiog. 

2, One who uses oral teaching or ‘ lip-language’ 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

1880 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/2 The oralists say that under 
the Freach system sigas only are taught. 1882 Amer. Ann. 
Deaf § Dumb July 154 An ardent oralist. 

Orality. rare—'. [f. Onan + -1Ty.] The 
quality of being oral, or orally communicated. 

1666 i Serceant Letter of Thanks 108 The Orality of the 


_ Rute of Faith. 


Orally (derali), adv. [f. Onan + -Ly 2.) 

1. By, throngh, or with the mouth as the organ 
of eating and drinking. 

1608 Br. Haut Efist. 1. v. 30 The priest did sacrifice, and 
orally devour it whole. Tae Oman Answ. Fesurt (1631) 48 
That which is externally delivered ia the Sacrament, and 
orally received by the Cuninanleknt. 1893 Ch. Times 17 
Feb. 164/4 It is the duty of every Catholic to be present 
every Lord's Day at the offering of the Eucharist, whether 
he communicates orally or in the prayers only. 

2. By or with the month as the organ of specch ; 
by word of mouth; verbally. 

1666 Tittotson Rule of Faith wt. ix.§ 2 The faith of the 
Jews was not delivered to them orally, hut hy writing. 1786- 
180g H. Tooxe Purley 32 Without .. Language ind 
would have nothing but Laterjections with which to com- 
municate, orally, any of their feclings, 1838 Trirtware 
Greece xix. 111, 109 The votes, according to Spartan usage, 
were given Hath & @ 1859 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxiti. V.28 
An Act..forhidding English subjects to hold avy interconrse 
orally, or by writing, or by message, with the exiled family. 

Orang (orn), abbreviated f. ORANG-oUTANG, 

1778 Camrer in PAIL Trans. LXIX. 145, 1 had an 
opportunity of seeing seven Orangs. 1854 Owen Shel. § 
Teeth in Cire. Se, Organ. Nat. 1. 299 Both chimpanzees and 
orangs differ from the human subject in the order of the 
development of the permanent series of teeth. atfrié, 1882 
De Winot £gxator 106 Our last attempt at orang shooting. 


Orange (p'réndz), s3.1,a, Forms: 4-8 orenge, 
(6 orr-, -ndge, -(n)che, 7 oreng); 5- orange, (5 
hor-, oronge, 6-7 -inge, 7 -ynge; 5 Sc. oreynze). 
[ME. orenge, orange, a. OF. orenge (13th c.), 
orange, = It. narancia (Florio), nowarancia(Venet. 
naranza, Milan. naransz), Sp. naranja, Pg. laranja, 
also med. Gr. vepdvr(cor, The Sp. and Gr, are ad. 


Arabic ee naranj, in Pers. 5,4 ndrareg, 


nding: cf, late Skr. ndraiga, Hindi sarangi; also 
Pers, z@r pomegranate. 

Tho native country of the orange appears to have been the 
northern frontier of India, where wild oranges arestill found, 
and the name may have originated there. The loss of initial 
ain Fr., Eng,, and It. is usually ascribed to its serena ee In 
the indef. article in une narange, una narancia, Med.L. 
had also the forms arangia, arantia (Du Cange) whence 
avrantia hy popolar association with axran gold, from the 
colour. So perh. OF. erenge for arange, after er gold.) 

A, sé. I The fruit of a tree (see sense 2), a large 
globose many-celled berry (HESPERIDIDM) with sub- 
acid juicy pulp, enclosed in a tough rind externally 
ofa bright reddish yellow (= orange) colonr. 

The common variety is variously called the Cérna, Coolie, 
Lisbon, Portugal, or Sweet O.; the name China ong was 


a 
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especially common in 17-x8th c, Other varieties or species 
are known as Sloodl.red), Alalta or Afaltese O.,a red-putped 
variety; Fafa or Joppa O.,a lemon-shaped and very sweet 
kind; Wave O., a nearly seedless variety from Brazil, etc., 
having the rudiment of a second fruit imbedded in its apex; 
Clove \in Ogilvie 1882), Vodle, or Mandarin O.=Manpanin$ 
Vangerine O.: sce Tanceaine, The frnit of the Citrus 
Bigaradia is called the Bitter, Horned, or Seville Ov; and 
that of the C. Bergamia, Bergamot O. or BERGAMOT. 

13.. ELE, Allit, P.B. 1044 As orenge & oper fryt. @ 1387 
Sinon, Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Siig om (pontyt, 
orenge. ¢1425 Voc, in Wr-Wilcker 647/40 foc masuclum, 
orange. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 371/1 Oronge, fruete. ¢ 1490 
Paston Lett. V1. 364 Halfe a hondryd ales 1497 In 
Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scot. (1877) 1. 330 For bering of the 
appill oreynzeis..fra the schip. 1538 Turner Lidellus, 
Nalum medicum, an oreche. 1550 Liovo Treas. Health 
(1585) Sj, The sede of Orenche. 1587 GoLoinc De Afornay x, 
141 The rinde of the Orrendge is hot, and the meate within 
itis cold. 3898 Efulario Cj, Take the inice of an Oringe, 
or else Vergice. ea A, Brano Emd, Muscovy to China 
87 Grapes, Apples. .China-Oranges,..and other fruits. 1 
Stepman Surinam Ul. xxix. 375, 1 found a crystal phial 
filled with essential oil of orange..extracted from the rind 
or peel of the oranges. c1830 Cries of York 18 Sweet 
China Oranges. St. Michael's Oranges 1 vend At one 
or two a penny. 1841 Afar. §& Househ. Exp. (Roxh) 
Pref. 48 In the 18th of Edward the first [1290] a large 
Spanish ship came to Portsmouth; out of the cargo of which 
the Queen bonght. . fifteen citrons and seven oranges [Poma 
de orenge). 1866 Treas. Bot. 292 Oranges were unknown in 
Enrope, or at all events in Htaly,in the eleventh century, 
but were she afterwards carried westward hy the Moors. 
Ibid. The Noble or Mandarin Orange is a small flatrened 
and deep orange..it is exceedingly rich and sweet. 1870 
Veats Nat. Hist. Comm, 179 Vhe rind of the orange 
yields a distillation a fragrant oil much used in perfumery. 

b. Phrase: 70 squeeze or suck an orange, to 
extract all the juice from it; fig. to take all that is 


profitable out of anything. 

1685 Gracian's Courtier'’s Orac. 4 So soon as the Orange 
is squeezed, it's thrown upon the ground, 1822 G. Canninc 
in G. Canning § his Times 364 For fame, it is a squeezed 
orange; but for public good there is something to do. 1884 
Haw ey Saat From Post to Fintsh 1. vii 108 tis rather 
rongh on the boy..to suddenly discover that his father had 
sucked the orange, and that he has merely inherited the 
skin. 1891 in Dixon Dict. /diom. Eng. Phr., By this time 
Dibdin was a sucked orange; his brain was dry. P i 

ec. Oranges and lemons, a nursery game, in which 
a ony beginning with these words is sung, and 
the players take sides according to their answer 
to the question ‘ Which will you have, oranges or 
lemons?’ 

1887 FE. D. Bourne Girds' Games 48. 

2. (More fully ORANGE-TREE, q.v.). An evergreen 
tree (Citrus Aurantium), a native of the East, 
now largely cultivated in the Sonth of Europe, the 
Azores, and in most warm, temperate, or sub- 
tropical regions; it prodnees fragrant white flowers, 
and the fruit mentioned in sense 1. (Also applied 
to allied species or subspecies, as C. nobilis, C. 
Bigaradia, C. Bergamia: see 1.) 

Otaheite orange, a hardy shrubby variety used as an 
ornamental plant and asa stock for dwarfing other varieties 
(Cent. Dict. 1891). 

16rg5 G. Sanoys 7yaz. (1621) 3 Grones of Oranges. 1785 
Maatyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. (1794) 371 The Orange and 
Lemon may be distinguished by pointed leaves from the 
Shaddock.” 1866 7'reas. Bot. ag2/1 It is said that St. 
Dominic planted an orange for the convent of St. Sabina in 
Rome, in the year 1200, 1886 G. Merepity Ball, Yug. 
Princess w.i, The soft night-wind went laden to death With 
smelt of the orange in flower. 

3. Applied, with qualifying word prefixed, to 
plants of various families, or their fruit, mostly 
from some apparent resemblance in flower or fruit 
to the orange-tree, 

Jamaica orange, the fruit of the Glycosmis citrifolia 
(Treas, Bot, 1866); Native orange (Austradia), (a) the 
orange-tharn (see quot.1889); (4) the small native pomegranate, 
Capparis mitchetli; Osage orange, Maclura aurantiaca, 
a spreading tree of the Sonthern United States, of thirty or 
forty feet in beight, sometimes ent to form a hedge; Quito 
orange, the herry of Solanum Quttoénse, a species of night- 
shade, in colonr, fragrance, and taste resembling an orange; 
Sumatra orange, Afurraya sumatrana (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); Wild orange, (a) of the West Indies, Drypetes 
glauca (Treas, Bot.); (6) the Carolina cherry-laurel, Prunus 
Carolina 5, (©) an Australian rubiaceous timber-tree, Can- 
thium latifolium, also called wild temon (Morris 1898), See 
also MocK-oRANGE. 

1817 J. Brapaury Trav, Amer, 160 note, It bleeds an acrid 
milky jnice when wonnded, and is called by the hunters the 
Osage orange. 1859 Marcv Prairis Trav, i. 26 Wheels 
made of the hois d’are, or oe reorenre wood, are the best 
for the plains, as they shrink but little. 1866 Zyeas, Bot, 
290/1 The plants [of the genus Crfriodatus) are called the 
Native Orangeand Orange Thorn by the Australian colonists, 
1889 J. H. Maen Use/ul Native Plants 12 ‘Small Native 
Pomegranate’, * Native Orange’..The frnit is from one to 
two inches in diameter, and the pulp, which has an agreenble 
perfume, is eaten hy the natives. /éfd.16 ‘Native Orange’, 
“Orange Thorn’, The fruit is an orange berry with aleathery 
skin, abont one inch and a half in dinmeter...It is eaten by 
the aboriginals. 1890 Slackw, Mag. Jan. 60 We had three 
miles of osnge orange hedges. 


b. Applied to varieties of apples or pears, re- 
sembling the orange in colour; ef. orange-bergamot, 
-mush, -pear, -pippin (see B. 2 ¢ below). 

1731-3 Miter Gard. Dict, s.v. Pyrus, The Villain of 
Anjou. It is also called.. The Tulip Pear, and..The Great 
Orange. 1767 J. Aarncaomare: Ev. Man dis own Gard. 
(1803) 673/1 Pears,.Summer orange, Winter orange, Swiss 
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bergamot. 1884 Pall Mall G.15 Aug. 2/1 ‘ Cox's orange 
pippin’ and ‘Blenheim orange’, are certain to repay liberally 
ee careful cultivation. 

4, = SEA ORANGE, a large orange-coloured bolo- 
thurian (Lophethuria fabricit) of globose shape. 

1753 Cuamaras Cyel. Suppl. s.v. Orange, Sea Orange, in 
natural history, a name given by Count Marsigli to a very 
remarkable species of sea plant, ..it is round and hollow, 
and in all respects resembles the shape of an ornnge. 1838 
Exncycl, Brit, (ed. 7) XVI. §18/x The body of the orange, as 
it is called, is fastened by them [fine filaments] to the rock, 
or other solid substance. 


5. (More fully Onancr-coLour.) The reddish- 
yellow colour of the orange; one of the so-called 
seven colours of the spectrum, occupying the region 
between red and yellow. Also, a pigment of this 
colour; usually, with defining words, as trade 
names for various shades, often indicating chemical 
origin, as cadmium, Chinese, diphenylamina, gold, 


Mars, zine orange, etc, 

a@1600 Montcomenie Afisc. Poems xxiv. 66 O wareit 
orange | willed me to weir. 1776-96 WitnEninc 27it, Plants 
(ed. 3) LV. 327 Pileus frequently tinged with orange. 1832 
‘Tennyson Alavriana tn the South 26 Tilt all the crimson 
changed, and past Into deep orange o’er the sea. 18gr 
Mavne Reto Scalp Hunt. 1. 10 Vonder the orange pre- 
dominates in the showy flowers of the asclepia. 

6. Her, A roundel tenné (tawny-coloured). 

1562 Lreicn Armorie (1597) 88 The senenth He. bearcth 
Argent, vij Orenges, 1610 Guitiim Heraldry w. xix. (1660) 
352 If they {Roundles] be Tenne then we call them Orenges, 
1727-42 in Cuamarns Cye/, 1868-82 in Cussans Her, iv. 

7. attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib.: of an 
orange or oranges, as orange-bloom, -grove, -Jutce, 
kernel, -pip, -plant, -plantation, -room, -thickel, 
-tribe; employed or used in the orange trade, as 
orange-box, -chest, -girl, -man, -merchant, -wench, 
-wife, -woman, flavoured with orange-juice or peel, 
as orange-custard, -pudding, -wine; b. objective 
or obj. genitive, as orange-grower, -seller, -throw- 
ing; @. parasynthetic, as orange-shaped adj. 

2713 C’ress Wincnetsea Misc. Poems 16 The *Orange- 
bloom, that with such sweetness blows. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 256 To make *Orange Custards. 
1787 Sia J. Hawkins A Johnson 195 One poet feigns, 
that the town is a sen, the playhouse a ship, .. and the 
*orange-girls powder-monkies. 1766 J. Bartram rnd, 
30 Jan. in Stork Ace. £. Florida 56 We..encamped at a great 
*orange-grove. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4344/4 Thomas Martin, 
late of London, *Orange-Merchant. 1719 D’Urrey Pidds 
1. 349 The *Orange-Miss, that here Cajoles the Duke. 1821 
Keats /sadedla xvi, Fair *orange-monnts Were of more soft 
ascent than lazar stairs, 1897 Atbutt's Syst. Med. W1, 885 
It is impossible to understand how a cherry-stone or.. an 
*orange-pip could enter the appendix. 1739 Fenton in 
Wallers Wks. Ohserv. p._ xlvi/2 When this Poem was 
written, the *orange-plantations of this island were in good 
repute. 1769 Mrs. Karratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 171 An 
*Orange-Pudding. Boil the rind ofa Seville orange very soft 
[etc.}, 1665 Perys Diary a1 Feb., Mrs. Jenings..the other 
day dressed herself like an *orange wench. 1711 STEELE 
Sfect. No. 141 ? 7 A Poet..neglects the Boxes, to write to 
the Orange-Wenches, 1607 Siaks. Cor. 1. i. 78 A cause 
hbetweene an *Orendge wife, and a Forset-seller. 1675 Pid. 
Trans. X. 256 Casks of *Orenge-wine. 1772 Hey réid. 
LXII, 260 He drank a bottle of orange-wine in the course 
of this day. 1678 Otway /riendship in F. Ww. i, At the 
Play whisper it to the *orange-women. 1801 Afar. Epcr- 
wortu Good French Governess (1832) 108 Carts and wheel- 
barrows, and vulgar looking things, fit for orange-women’s 
daughters, 


d. Special comb.: orange-aphis, a black 


| aphis (Sphonophora citrifoliZ) that infests the 


orange-tree; orange-apple, an orange; orange- 
bead, an orange-pip formed into a bead; orange- 
berry, an immature orange; orange-bird, a bird 
of Jamaica: see quot.; orange-brandy, brandy 
flavoured with orange-peel; orange-butter (see 
quot.); orange-butterfly, a large black and white 
butterfly, Papilio cresphontes, the larva of which 
feeds on the orange-tree; orange-chip, 2 slice 
of orange-peel prepared for eating; orange-dog, 
the larva of the orange-butterfly; orange-fly, 
a name of several small flies, whose larve burrow 
in the orange; orange-jelly, a jelly flavoured with 
orange-juice and orange-peel ; (4) a variety of swede 
turnip; (¢) popular name of a fungus, 7yeme//a 
mesenterica; orange-maggot, the larva of the 
orange-fly ; orange-marmalade: sec MARMALADE; 
orange-oil, the essential oil obtained from the rind 
of the orange; orange-pea, a young unripe fruit of 
the curagoa or other orange, used as an issue pea and 
to flavour liqueurs ; orange-quarter, (a) one of the 
natural divisions of an orange; (4) a fourth part 
of an orange; orange-scale, any scale-insect which 
infests the orange-tree; esp. Aspidiotus aurantti 
(Cent, Dict.) ; orange-skin, (a) orange-peel; (4) 
an orange tint of the skin; (c) orange-shin surface, 
a name given to the slightly rough glaze of certain 
varieties of Oriental porcelain; orange-strainer, 
a utensil for straining the juice of an orange. 


1561 Hottyvausn Hom. Apoth, 35 Yalow as an *Orenge 
ee 1626 Bacon nie § 962, I commend also Beads of 

arts-Horne, ..also *Orenge-Beads; nlso Beads of Lignum 
Aloes, Macerated first in Rose-water, and Dryed, 1886 
Guide Kew Mus. Econ, Bot, No. t. 2g The small immature 


. 4/1 Some of the followin: 
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fruits which drop from the trees, when collected and dried, 
form the *Orange berries of pharmacy. 1847 Gosse Birds 
Jamaica 23x Cashew-hird... About Spanish Town, it is 
called the *Orange-bird..from the resemblance of its plump 
and glowing breast to that beautiful fruit. 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds, Orange-dird, a name in Jamaica for Spradadis 
(prop. Spindasis) nigricephala, wrongly identified .. with 
Fringilla zena..one of the Tanagers. 1700 Concaeve Way 
of World w. v, 1 banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries 
tothe tea-table, as *orange-brandy[etc.]. 1769 Mrs. RaFFrAtp 
Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 337 To make Orange Brandy. Pare 
eight oranges very thin, and steep the peels in a quart of 
brandy forty-cight hours in a close pitcher [ete], 19706 
Closet of Rarities (N.), The Dutch way to make *orange- 
hutter.—Take new cream two gallons, heat it up to a thick- 
ness, then add half a pint of orange-flower water, and as 
much red wine, and so being become the thickness of butter, 
it retains both the colour and scent of an orange. 1675 E. 
Witson Sfadacr. Dunelm. 8 He must eat some *Orange 
Chips. ¢1730 Noyal Remarks 52 Teain the Boxes, and 
Orange-Chips 2s.6d. 1769 [see Cuirsd,' 2b). 3896 Cassels 
Dict. Cookery, Orange Chips.—Take the rinds of some 
large oranges, Cut into quarters, and weigh them... Put 
the chips on a sieve in the sun. 1890 Juuta P. Bartarp 
Among Moths & Butterfl. 142 The common name in Florida 
for this caterpillar is ‘the “orange dog’, from a fancied re- 
semblance of its most curious head to that animal. 1789 Mas. 
Rarrato Zng. Housekpr. (1778) 210 To make *Orange 
Jelly. Take half a pound of hartshorn shavings, and two 
quarts of spring water,..and the rind of three oranges 
pared very thin, and the juice of six. 1893 Zémes 11 July 
:—The late swede, hardy swede, 
the orange jelly, golden ball turnip,..or the grey stone 
turnip. 1863-72 Watts Dret, Cher. 1, 1003 Oil or Essence 
of Mandarin..has an agreenhle odour, different from that 
of lemon or *orange-oil, and a not unpleasant taste, tike 
that of orange-oil. 1857 Mayne Zafos. Lex., "Orange Peas, 
common name for issne peas, made from the Amrentia 
Curassaventia, or Curassoa apples or oranges when dried 
and hardened. 1718 Afrs. Mary Eales's Receipts 98 Take 
it off the Fire, pet in your *Orange-Quarters. ‘1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 540 Epichrosis Aurige. 
*Orange skin, 1688 Lond. Gaz, No, 2316/4 A set of Casters, 
and an *Orange-Strainer, all of Silver. 


1705 Jéia. No. 
4154/4 A silver Orange-strainer. 
B. adj. 1. Of the colour of an orange (see A. 5). 


Orig. an attrib. use of the sh., as in OLIVE ad7.; $0 in quot. 
1542, ‘orange hue’; but in 1620, ‘orange velvet ', an adj. 

For the political or party use of the colour (qnots. 1723, 
31849, 1884), see ORANGE 54,” 1 note, 

142 Juv. KR. Wardr, (1815) 104 Item thrie peces of 
conrtingis for the chepell of oringe hew. 1630 Unton Inv, 
22 Two low stooles of black and oringe wronght velvett. 
31723 Hiccons Short View Eng, Hist. (1736) 350 His 
daughter Denmark [afterwards Queen Anne], with her 
great favourite (lady Churchill), both covered with Orange 
ribbands,..went triumpbant to the playhouse. 1799 Worosw. 
Infl. Nat. Objecis 46 In the west The orange sky of evening 
died away. 183 Brewster Optics vii. 7a We have there- 
fore, by absorption, decomposed ..orange light into yellow 
and red. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. ix. (1856) 11. 530 The 
whole High Street [of Oxford, in 1688] was gay with orange 
ribands. 1884 Encyel. Brit. XVM. 813/1 (Orangemen), 
The orange flowers of the Lidtum Biiiieaee are worn in 
Ulster on the 1st and rath July, the anniversaries of the 
Boyne and Anghrim. 

2, Combinations. a. With other adjs. of colour, 
expressing modification by orange, as orange-brown, 
-buff, chestnut, -cinnamon, -cream, -crimson, flesh, 
-gold, -rufous, -scarlet adjs. (sbs.); also in names 
of pigments, as orange-chrome, -Jake, -lead. D, 
parasynthetic, as orange-flowered (having orange 
flowers), -Aeaded (having an orange-coloured head), 
-hued, -quilled, -spiked, -spotted, -tailed, -winged, 
etc.,adjs.; orange-fuminga., that produces orange- 
coloured fumes; orange-legged, -thighed ad7s., 
ofbirds: baving the shank or thigh orange-coloured, 
as the Orange-legged Hobby, Falco vespertinus, the 
Orange-thighed Faleon, Falco fuscocwrulescens (List 
Anim, Zool, Soc. (1896) 398). 

1799 G. Suitn Laboratory 11, 305 *Orange brown Body. 
3866 Ooune Anim, Chem, 153 The bromine floats on the 
surface as an orange-brown layer. 1882 Garden 26 Ang. 
183/2 Another with a sort of an “orange-buff tint. 1875 
Ure's Dict, Arts 111. 460 "Orange-chrome, a subchromate 
of lead; a fine orange-colonred pigment. 1882 Garden 
14 Jan. 16/2 The flowers ranging in colour from yellow to 
a bright *orange-cinnamon. 1862 R. H. Patterson &ss. 
Hist, & Art 27-8 A walt of an *orange-cream colonr, 1882 
Garden 16 Dec. 534/2 A glowing *orange-crimson, very 
bright and effective. 1887 W. Puiuiies Brit, Discomycetes 
108 The colour varies from reddish-hrown to pale *orange- 
fiesh or salmon-colour. 1853 W. Garcorv /nory. Chem. 
(ed. 3) 89 Along with pure nitric acid, it forms the *orange- 
fuming nitric acid of the shops, often called nitrous acid. 
1885-94 R. Brinces Eres § Psyche Mar. xxv, Broad and low 
down, where late the sun had been, A wealth of *orange- 
gold was thickly shed. 1881 Rita Aly Lady Coguette iii, 
Aliss Skipton, in her radiant *orange-hued garments. 1825 
J. Nicnorson Oferat. Aiechanic 717 The *orange-lnkeabove- 
mentioned..was used with great success hy a considerable 
manufacturer. The colourit produces is that of the vinegar- 
garnet. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chen, 111. 552 When the 
temperature is properly regulated, another pigment is ob- 
tained, called *Orange Lead. 1865 Reader No. 123. 521/1 
The *orange-quilled porcupine (¢/ystrix Alalabarica). 1894 
R. B. Snaare Handoh. Birds Gt, Brit. 1. 37 Under surface 
pale *orange-rufons, the abdomen white, 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 139 Tulip, poppy, lily,—something 
orange or scarlet, or “orange-scarlet, 1861 Muss PaatT 
Flower. Pi. V\. 57 *Orange-spiked Fox-tail, 1802 Binctey 
Anim. Biag. (1813) If. are he “orange-tailed bee. .. This 
is one of the largest of the British Bees, 1865 Sat. Rev. 
5 Ang. 182 The beautiful grakle, familiar to visitors at the 
Convent of Marsaba as the * *orange-winged blackhird © 

ce. In names of orange-coloured varieties of 


ORANGE. 


apples or pears, as orange-hergamot, -musk, pear, 
-pippin; also in names of plants, animals, ete. 
of this colour (more or less), as orange bat, 
the PAtnonycleris aurantia, inhabiting norlhem 
Australia, the male of which has fur_of a bright 
orange (Casse/?’s Encycl. Dict, 1886); orange- 
eowry,a large handsomecowry (Cyfraa aurantia), 
of a deep yellow colour; orange dove, a Vijian 
bird (Chrysanas victor), the male of which has 
bright orange plamage; orange-fin, a variety of 
trout found in the Tweed; orange-fly, a fishing- 
fly (see quot).; orange fungus, a fengus which 
attacks roses; orange-grass, /ypericum Sarolhra, 
haviag minute deep-yellow flowers (Miller P/ant-2. 
1884); orange gum, an Australian myrlaccous 
tree, Angophora lanceolata (Morris); orenge-leaf, 
(a) an evergreen shrub of New Zealand, Coprosma 
ductda (Miller Plart-n.); (6) a quality of shellae; 
orange lightning: see quot.; orange lily, Li/itm 
croceum; also L. bultiferum, vat. aurantium ; 
orange-list, a kind of wide baize; orange mine, 
mineral, an oxide of lead of similar composition 
to red lead, but of brighter colour, formed by 
oxidizing white lead; + orange-mint, a species 
of mint; orange moth, a geometrid moth (see 
wee orange paste (Dyeing), a paste for pro- 

ucing an orange colour; orange-quit, a bird of 
Jamaica, Glossoptila ruficollis; orange-root, a 
North American ranunculaceous plant, the golden- 
seal; orange-sallow, a night-moth, XYanlhta ci- 
trago (Cassell) ; orange-slip clay, a clay used in 
Staffordshire, of a grey colour, haviag mixed with 
it reddish nodales, which impart an orange colonr 
to the ‘slip’ or ined mass; orange thorn: 
see A. 3, quot. 1889 4. 

31664 Everyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 232/2 Fruit-Trees .. for 
na moderate Plantation.. Pears..*Orange Bergamot [etc.} 
3875 KE. L. Lavaan in /4is 435 In the same locality he pro- 
cured the "Orange Dove’, and found..that the female and 
young male were green, 1834 Setay in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club I. No. 2. 36 A trout..annlogous to the *Orange fin of 
the Tweed. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 105 The eee 3 fly 
-. Dubbed with orange coloured wool; the wings off the 
feather of a blackbirds wing. 188a Garden 25 Feb. 133/1 
There is..no disease to which the Rose is liable that is so 
destrnctive in its effects as a virulent attack of *Orange 
fungus, 3883 Cassells Fam, Mag. Oct. 683/2 Shell-lac .. 
isknown..as" button‘, ‘*orange-leaf’,. .and ‘reddish orange- 
leaf’, 1884 Mitrer Plant-n., Coprosma lucida, Otago 
Orange-leaf, or Looking-glass bush. 188: Greener Gun 
so: Ihe captain. .loaded with Dittmar powder in the first 
and “orange lightning, No 6, in the second harrel. 1856 
Devamer #2, Gard, (1862) 38 The *Orange Lily, LZ. evoceurn, 
a native of Austria, may be found in almost every coe 
plot of flowers. 1880 Britten & H. Plant-n., Orange Lily, 
the common name in gardens for CA sae le bi 3830 
Bootu Anal. Dict. 1. 182 A wide Baize, dyed in fancy 
colours, is exported, chiefly to Spain, under the name of 
*Orangelist. 1839 Ure Dict, Arts s.v. Minium, The best 
minium, however, called *orange mine, is made hy the slow 
calcination of good white lead (carbonate) in iron trays. 
3699 Evetvs Acetaria 39 The gentler Tops of the *Orange- 
Mint, enter well into our Composition. 1869 Newnan 
Brit, Moths 92 Vhe *Orange Moth (Angerona prunaria). 
The wings of the male generally rich orange. 1731-3 
Mittea Gard, Dict. s.v. Pyrus, The *Orange Musk. 1664 
Evetyn Hal. Hort., Orch. July (3729) 210 Pears .. green 
Chesil Pears, “Orange Pear [etc., 1731-3 Mitten Gard, 
Dict. s.v. Pyrus, The Green Orange Pear. 18a3 J. Bab- 
cock, Dom, Amusent, 48 The female flower of the ‘orange 
pippin. 1884 [see A. 3b]. 1894 Newton Dict, Birds 
3.¥. Quit, Thus the *Orange-Quit is Glorsoptila ruficollis, 
one of the Carebidx. 1866 Treas. Dot. 605/1 Hydrastis 
canadensis is the only species of a genus of Ranue- 
eulacee, found in damp placea in woods, in the Northem 
United States and Canada, where it is called Yellow 
Puccoon, *Orange root, or Canadian Yellow root. fbid.818/2 
“Orange-thorn, a colonial name for Crfriobatus. 

Orange (p'rénd3z), 53.2 

1. The name of a town on the river Rhone in 
France, formerly the capital of a small principality 
of the same name, which passed in 1530 into 
the possession of the House of Nassau, and so to 
the ancestors of William 11] of England, styled 
prinees of Orange-Nassau. On the death of 
William 111, the territory of Orange was acquired 
by Louls XIV, and added to France; but the 
litle contiaued to be held by the cousin of William 
and his descendants, who now constitute the royal 
line of Holland. In Eng. Hist., ‘William of 
Orange’ is an appellation of William ITT. 

The accidental coincidence of this name with that of the 
fruit and cotonr (Orance 5.4), made the wearing of orange 
rilbons, scarfs, cockadcs, orange-lilies, etc., a symbol of 
attachment to William III, and to the principles of the 
Revolution settlement of 1689, and led to their use by the 
Orange lodges and Orangemen. 

1558-9 CLoucn: Descr. Funeral Chas. V in Burgon Life 
Gresham 1, 254 A nobellman..(so far as I conlde under- 
stand it was the Prince of Orange), who standing before the 
herse, strucke with the hand uppon the chest, and sayd— 
‘He is ded, 1665 Mantey Grofius’ Low C. Warres 86 
Many of the prime Nobility, that did not heartily love the 
Prince of Aurange. 1680 Trwe Copy Let. for ilolland, 
For his..never Failing Friend Roger Le Strange, at the 
Oranges Court, with Care and Speed, hast, hast, post hast. 
3848 W. H. Key tr. £2. Blane's /ist. fen Years 1. 325 
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What are these treaties? .. Those of 1814? But these assure 
the possession of Belgium to the house of Orange. 

b. atirté. Of or belonging to the Orange family 
or dynasty in Holland. 

1647 G. Wnarton Bellu Iybernicale 27 But this is 
Wormwood to an Orange Scarff and Feather. 1840 Penny 
Cyc. XVI. 98/2 William (IV) Henry Friso..was raised by 
the Orange party to the stadtholdership is 3747. 

2. Lng. Hist. (attrid.) Applied to the ultra- 
Protestant party in Ireland, in reference 1o the 
secret Association of Orangemen formed in 1795: 
ef, ONANGEMAN. 

The exact origin of this use of ‘Orange’ is somewhal 
obscure, But it is sup that ‘the two Copes’ of quot. 
1795 were members of a celebrated lodge of Freemasons 
then existing in Belfast, styled ‘The Orange Lodge’, and 
that thence their adherents were known as ‘ cee boys’ 
and ‘Orangemen’, ‘Ihe name of this lodge probably had 
reference to William of Orange, or to the use of ene 

dges at the anniversaries at which bis memory was cele- 
brated; and it was, no doubt, in this sense that Ihe term 
became perpetuated asa party name. The first two quots. 
which follow refer to the Orange Lodge of Freemasons. 

[1783 in Joy Mist. Coll. Belfast (1817), The procession was 
conducted by the Orange Lodge, so confessedly acknow- 
ledged to be the first in Europe, being composed of z50 

entlemen.. noblemen and commoners of the very first 

istinction. ‘The Orange Lodge was first revived in Sept. 
1780, at which time it consisted merely of the ees Past- 
Master and two other gentlemen. 179: C. T. Bowpen Tour 
through Ireland 236, 1 was introduced to the Orange 
lodge by a Mr. Hvagelian: .» Mr. H. informed me this 
lodge was founded by a Mr. Griffith, who held a lucrative 
employment here under Government.] 

3795 Jeruson Let. to Ld. Charlemont 9 Oct. in 13¢h Rep. 
Hist. MSS, Commiss. App. vitt. 266 It is impossible . . to 
disavow the ahsolute necessity of giving a considerable 
degree of support to the Protestant party, who, from the 
activity of the two Copes, have got the name of the * Orange 
boys‘. /éfd., My brother William told me he rode through 
three hundred well armed ‘Orange boys‘ in the middle of 
the night. 1796 Grattan Sp. in Fo. Comnt.aa Feb., Those 
insurgents, who called themselves Orange Boys, or Pro- 
testant Boys—that is, a banditti of murderers, committing 
massacre in the name of God. 19797 in 1344 Kep. Lf ist. 
MSS. Comm. App. vil, 303 We had_a display here_yester- 
day moming of the whole force the ‘Orange boys’, ‘ Orange’ 
wenches, and ‘Orange’ children could muster. 1798 /0/d. 
34: The Orange system spreads in many parts of this 
country. 1808 G. Moore (¢/#/e) Observations on the Union 
Orange Association, 1813 Gert. Hist. in Ana, Reg. 93/2 Ie 
Spaeeed that Orange lodges met regularly in Londo: Man 
chester [ete]. 1844 Neeul, § Ord. Army 382 Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, and Soldiers, are forbidden to 
institute, countenance, or attend Orange-Lodges or any 
other Mec: whatever, for Party or Political Purposes. 
1868 Hotms Lee 8. Godfrey \, 281 The orange candidate's 
wife. 3884 Pal! Mall G. 16 Sept. 2/1 Of south-west Lanca- 
shire, the Toryism is more orange than hucolic in the lower 
grades, and very much coloured by Liverpool in the aoe 
strala, 1885 Encyel. Brit. XVII 453/2 (Peel, Sir Robt.) 
Peel became, hy the necessity of his situation, ‘Orange 
Peel’, and plied the established engines of coercion and 
patronage with a vigorous hand. 1 Cc, L. Farxixer 
Stud, frish Hist. 52 On the morrow of that affair [Battle of 
the Diamond], September 22, 1795, the first Orange Lodge 
was formed in the house of a farmer named Sloan. 

Orangeade (préadge"d).  [f. OnanGE + -ADE, 
afler /emonade.| A beverage composed of orange 
and lemon juice diluted with water and sweetened 
with sugar. Now also applied to an aerated 
water, similar to lemonade but of an orange lint. 

1706 in Pituirs. 17a7 Beaptev Fan, Dict. s.v. Fever, 
Let him drink Ptisan..or else Lemonade or Orangeade. 
3869 Six S. Nozrncore in Life (1890) I. x. 348 Oranges 
which though too acid to eat will make capital orangeade. 

+Orangea‘do. Ods. Also oreng-, orang-, 
oringado, -eado, -iado. (Cf. Sp. sraranjada eon- 
serve of oranges, F. orangeat.] Candied orange-peel. 

1599-1600 in Nichols Progy. IIT. 457 og of orengado. 
1604 Dexxer /fonest Wh, Wks, 1873 11. 61 Provide no 

eat cheare, a couple of ee some Fesants, Plovers, an 

ringeado-pie, or so. 1635 Suirtey Lady of Pieasure t. } 
The gallant .. That carries oringado in his ket, An 
sugar-plums, to sweeten his discourse. a 3648 Dicay Closet 


Ofer. (1677) 139 A little sliced oringiado from which the 
chard cand 


y-sugar hath been soaked. 1796 Mrs. GLasse 
Cookery xiv.as9 Pare twelve pippins .. and pour on them 
some orangeado syrup. 2 

Ovrange-blo:ssom. The white fragrant blos- 
som of the orange-tree. Wom by brides in wreaths, 
trimmings, etc., or eartied in bouqnets at the 
marriage ceremony. 

This custom appears to have been introduced from France 
¢ 1820-30, According to Littré, ‘Women at their marriage 
wear a crown of orange buds and blossoms; hence the orange- 
blossom is taken as a symbol of marriage’. (Thackeray's 
explanation of the synibolism a: Hi to be his own.) 

1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek aki 3) 114 The ground strewed 
over with orange blossoms and jasmines. 1855 Taxnyson 
The Daisy 3 O Love, what hours were thine and mine, .. 
In lands of palm, of orange-blossom..and vine. 

¢3835 Haynes Bavty Song, ‘She wore a wreath of roses es 
A wreath of orange blossom upon her h she wore. 
1848 Tiackzray Van. Fair xu, Had orange blossoms 
been invented then (those touching emblems of female 

urity imported by us from France..) Miss Maria..would 
have assumed the spotless wreath. 1853 Miss Mutock 
Agatha's Hush. 1. ix. 237 So for two long hours Agatha 
sat in her wedding-dress .. sometimes playing with the 
wreath of orange-blossoms which her Jover had sent her. 
1857 T. S. Axtnur (f/¢/e) Orange Blossoms, a Gift Book for 
all who have worn, are wearing, or are likely to wear them. 
ax8o1 W. 1). Norris (Dixon Dict. /diom. Eng. Phrases 
2891), ‘ What has he come to this lovely retreat for? To 
gather orange-blossoms?’ [get a bride}. 


ORANGE-PEEL. 


b. In England applied also to the blossom of 
the Mock-orange, PAiladelphus. 


Orange colour, orange-co:lour. = 
Onance 56.1 5; also atirzé. 

sgia Witl of Cater (Somerset Ho.), Orenge colour. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xix. 29 At the OR esa fayre Orenge- 
colonr floures. 1686 Lond. Gas, No. 2158/4 Four new Coats 
lin‘’d with Orange-colour. 1865 J. H. Incaanam Pillar ad 
Mire (1872) 193 A gorgeous fan of radiant beams, of a pale 
orange-colour, spread itself over the sky. 

So O-range-co‘loured a. 

3678 a fa Hs aied Lond. 11 An Orange-colour'd 
Mantle ¢ ed and fring’d with Silver. 1686 Lond, Gaz, No. 
2115/4 A Blue Livery lined with Orange-coloured Stuff. 1849 
D. Camraent /xorg. Chem. 283 This salt precipitates as an 
orange-coloured powder. 

Oranged (gréndzd), a. rare. [f. Onance! + 
-ED2,] Coloured orange, tinted with oraage. 

386a Tuornsurvy Turner 1. 48 The boy still went on 
washing in blue skies for Grecian temples .. with semi- 
circular oranged gravel walks. 

Ovvange-flow:er. 

1. The white flower of the orange-tree; = ORANGE- 
BLOSSOM. 

16a6 Bacon Sylva § 18 And the like I conceive of Orenge- 
Flowers. 1957 A. Coorer Distiller 1. vi. (1760) 128 Take 
twelve Pounda of Orange-flowers, and twenty four Quarts 
of Water. 1842 Loner. Ouadroon Girt iti, Odours of orange- 
flowers..Reached them, 1850 Tennyson / Afem. xl, As 
en ninaiden in the day When first she wears her orange- 

ower, 

2. Mexican orange-flower (tree), a handsome 
white-flowered shrub, Chotsya lernata, N.O. Xu- 
tacex: (Miller Plant-2. 1884). 

3. Short for orange-flower water (or ? cordial). 

syza_ Apoison Sfect. No. 328, 1 cannot undertake to 
recite all her medicinal Preparations, as Salves,.. Cordials, 
Ratafia, Persico, Orange-flower, and Cherry-Brandy. 

4. Comb.: orange-flower bread, -cake, that 
made or flavoured with orange-flowers ; orange- 
flower oil, the fragrant oil distilled from orange- 
flowers, neroli oil; orange-flower tree, (a) dai. 
the Syringa or Mock-orange; (6) (See sense 2 
above); orange-flower water, the aqueous solu- 
tion of orange-flowers; the fragrant watery distil- 
late left over in the preparation of acroli oil. 

1750 Mus. Decany A utobiog. & Corr, (1861) II. 571 Making 
*orange-flower bread, of my own orange flowers, 1718 J/rs. 
Mary Eales's Receipis 68 Wet it .. with Orange: Flower 
Water, for the *Orange-Flower-Cakes, 1838 T. Tnomson 
Chem. Ore. Bodies 461 *Orange-flower oil, 15 extracted by 
the distillation of the flowers of the orange-tree. ge Ww, 
Line. Gloss.,"Orange- flower tree,the Sytinga. 1880 Brivrex 
& H. Plant-n., Orange-flower Tree, Philade/phus coronarius 
..from its perfume resembling that of orange-hlossoms. It 
is also called Mock Orange. 1595 Coprey Wits, Fits, & 
Fanctes 79 He sent her two bottles of *Orange flower 
water bi te page. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts The oil of 
orange-flowers, called neroli, is extracted from the fresh 
flowers of the cityus anrantium...The aqueous solution, 
known under the name of orange-flower water, is used as 
a perfume. 

Orangeism, Orangism (¢'séndgiz'm). [f. 
ORANGE 54.2 + -18m.] ‘The system and principles 
which the Orange Association was formed to 
uphold ; the priaciple of Protestant political 
aseendaney ia Ireland. 

1823 Orange System exposed 42 Evidence..of the nature, 
spirit and extent of Orangism at that time [28 Dec. 1795} 
1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 104 The most rancorous.. 
champion of Orangeism and landlordism in the British 

liament. 1850 Hr, Martineau “ist. Peace 11. v. v. 268 

n 1828, on the accession of the Duke of Cumberland to the 
throne of Orangeism. 1890 Lecnv Lag. fn 18th C. VIL 
xxix. 93 Every Protestant who was not well knowo.. lay 
under the suspicion of Orangism. 

Orangeman (p'réndgymXn). [f. Onance 56.2 
+May.] A member of a political society formed, 
in 1795, for the defence of Protestantism and 
maintenance of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland : 
see ORANGE 56.2 

3796 Grattan Sp. Ho. Comm. 22 Feb., A magistrate of 
the county of Armagh. .has spoken of the use of what he 
calls Orange-mgn, of the services rendered by these 
murderers, FE. Hupson Lett, 29 May in 232k Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm, App. vt. 273 A report was circulated 
that a number of ‘Orangemen ’..were to be there in order 
to fall upon the Catholics, 1803 E. Hay /asurr. Wex/. 38 
To these succeeded, in the summer of the same year (1795), 
a description of public disturbers, calling themselves orange- 
nien, who now made their first appearance in the county of 
Armagh. 1813 Jra¢. //o. Comm. 29 June, Thata Committee 
be appointed to enquire into the existence of certain illegal 
Societies under the denomination of Orange Men. 1842 
S.C. Hatt Ireland 11. 465 In 1836 the number of Orange. 
men in England was stated to have been between 120,000 
and 140,000. 

O-range-pee:l. The rind of an orange, esp. 
when separated from the pulp. 

1615 Markwam Zag. J/ousew. (1668) 114 Four or five 
Orange-peels dry and beaten to powder. 3636 Bacon Sy/na 
§ ar, 3646 Six T. Browne Psend. Zp.go Thedistilled water 
of Orange pilles. x17sa tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs, I. rst 
Candied Orange Peel. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xiv, I've 
been lamed with orange-peel once, and_1 know orange- 
will be my death. 1899 Mest. Gaa.13 Juve att One of them 
(Republican journals] compares the events of Sunday simply 
to a piece of orange-peel on which M. Dupuy slipped. 

b. attrth., as orange-feet cutter, oit (= orange- 
oil), water. " 


ORANGER. 


1757 A. Coorer Distiller un. xvi. (1760) 142 Recipe for one 
Gallon of Orange-pecl-Water. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Orange-peel Cutter, a slicer of Seville orange-peel, for drying 
or caadying. 1875-9 Watrs Dict. Chem, 2nd Suppl. 877 
Orange-pee! oil .. The essential oil of orange-peel consists 
maioly of a hydrocarbon C°H"®, called hesperidene. 

Ov-ranger. rare. [f. ORancesd.1 + -ER1.] A 
sailing-vessel employed in the orange trade. 

1880 Sia S. Lakeman Whai / saw in Kaffir-land xii. 
149 Nothing afloat, from a St. Michael oranger to a fifty- 
gun frigate, could stand with her in a gale. 
_O-range-re'd, a. (sb.) A shadeofred approach- 
ing orange. 

1776-96 Wituerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 210 Gills buff, 
++ pileas orange red, flat, border turned down, 1859 Gro, 
Eutot A. Bede vii, Rich orange-red rast on the iron weights 
and hooks and hinges. 5 ae 

Orangery (p'réndgyri, prréndzéri). Also 7-8 
-erie, 8 -arie, [In sense 1, a. F. orangerie (1603 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. oranger orange-tree: see -ERY 2. 
The ctymology of sense 2 is not clear.) - 

1. A place appropriated to the cultivation of 
orange-trees ; s#ec. a structure or building in which 
orange-trees are reared and kept, where the climate 


does not allow them to be cultivated in the open. 

1664 Evetyn Diary 14 July, The orangerie and aviarie 
handsome, and a very large plantation about it. 1705 Lond, 
Gaz, No. 4098/4 The..Mansion-Honse, called Belsize,.. 
- with..a fre Orangarie, is to be Lett. 1744 Mrs, Detany 
Lett, to Mrs, Dewes 315 A sort of parterre, that will make 
the prettiest orangery in the world. 1848 W. H. Keuty tr. 
L. Blanes Hist. Ten Years V1. 5r2 The dilapidation of 
that fine staircase in the orangery [of Versailles]. 186 
Decamer FZ. Gard. 124 Large Orange-trees, in cubical 
boxes,..wintered in an orangery, and placed in conspicuous 
positions ia the pleasure-groun ee summer. 

2. A scent or perfume extracted from the orange- 
flower; also, snuff scented with this. Also aétr7b. 

1676 Ernerence Afax of Mode i. ii, Orangerie: you 
kaow the smell, ladies. 1698 Farqunar Love in a Bottle u. 
ii, O Lard, sir! you must never sneeze; ‘tis as unbecoming 
after orangery as grace after meat. 1706 T. Baker Tundr. 
Walks iw. Pi nice snuff box, with the best orangery. 1744 
Eutza Heywooo Female Speet. (1748) 1. 83 Another .. dies 
for some fresh orangeri¢e and hergamot. 


O-range-taw'ny, 2. and sd, 
A. aaj. Of a dull yellowish brown colour; tan- 


coloured or brownish-yellow with a tinge of orange. 

1590 Sutaxs. Aids. N. i. i. 129 The Woosell cocke, so 
blacke of hew, With Orenge-tawny bill. 1594 Ace.62. IV. 
Wray in Antiguary XXX11. 346, j pece of Oringe Taunie 
buffing. 1625 Bacon £ss.. Usury (Arb.) 541 That Vsurers 
should hane Orange-tawney Bonnets, because they doe 
Tndaize. 1826 Scort 1o0dstock xxx, A..boy, in an orange- 
tawney doublet, 1865 Darly Ted. 12 Dec, 7/2 Each pair of 
orange-tawny tyrants [tigers] had their district, with leopards, 
panthers, and jackals for the aristocracy. P 

B. sé. As the name of a colonr or a fabric. 

160z Narcissus (1893) 298 Thon shalt dye whyte, and Tle 
dyeorengtawnye. a1662 }ievuin(T.), Baronets, or kaights 
of Nova Scotia, are commonly distinguished from others by 
a ribbon of orangetawny. ¢1800 R. Cumagacann Fokun De 
Lancaster (1809) 11. 45 The domestics of the castle were 
arrayed in their gula-liveries of orange-tawney. 

b. Comb., as orange-tawny-coated adj. 

1633 B. Jonson Zale Tub ty. iii, Thou scum of man; Uncivil, 
orange-tuwney-coated clerk ! 

Orange-tip. [f Orange A. 5, B. 1 + Tip] 
In full orange-dip bullerfly, a butterfly having 
wings tipped with orange, esp. Euckloé Carda- 
mines and (in America) Z. genutia. Also Orange- 
tipped a, 

1819 G. Samovette Lntomol. Compend. 236 Orange ti 
butterfly inhabits pathways in woods. rBt se ccolegise ll 
g9t, I took one beautifal orange-tip on the 2d of June. 
1829 Glover's Hist. Derby \. 174 Papilio Cardamines, 
Orange-tipped Butterfly, 

O-range-tree. The tree which bears oranges, 

1530 Patscr. 249/1 Orenge tree, ovengier. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. Newe Jad, (Arb.) 8 No more wyil the Orange tree 
bringe foorth fruit in Englande. 1588 Drake in Four C. 
Eng, Lett. (1880) 32 He shall wish hymselff at Sainte Marie 
Porte among his orynge trees. 17567 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) Il]. 375 A covered walk of cedur und orange-trees 

Janted alternately, 1856 Bavant Child's Funeral iv, 

urreats of fragrance, from the orange tree. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 293/t The Orange tree at the convent of St. Sabina at 
Rome is thirty-one feet high, 

b. New Zealand Orange-tree, a name given to 
the Tarata, from the aromatic odour of its leaves 
when crushed (Morris Austral Engl). 

Ovrangey, @. rare. [f. Onance! + -y.] Re- 
sembling an orange in colonr, taste, etc. 

1778 W. Marsnatt Minutes Agric. Observ. 129 The Sun 
roseorangey. /6/d.137 Sun. Rising orangey; Raia. Afod, 
collog. 1¢ tastes rather orangey. 

O-range-ye'llow, <. (sd.) A shade of yellow 
approaching orange. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org, Bodies 518 Nitric acid acts 
upon the balsam with energy, and gives it an orange-yellow 
colour when assisted hy heat. 1879 Roop Chromatics iii. 42 
Not only the pure yellow rays, bat also the orange-yellow 
and greenish-yellow, 1882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/1. 

Orangism: see ORANGEISM. 

+Orrangist1. Obs. rarve—'. [a. ¥. ovangiste (La 
Quintinie, 1690), f. orange ORANGE!.] A culti- 
vator of oranges. 

1693 Everyn De da Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict. 4 Orangist, 


is a Gard’ner that cultivates Oranges, or any person that 
understands and delights in the Culture of them. 
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Orangist” (gréndzist). Also orangeist. 
[f Oraner 56.2] a. A supporter of the Honse of 
Orange in the Netherlands, (Also a#/rid.) b. An 


Orangeman. 

1800 Pelhane MS. in Lecky Hist. Eng. in 182k C. (1890) 
VIII. 363 note, Some of the most violent Orangists have 
opposed the measure, 18a2 Examiner 817/1 The Irish 
Orangists. 1848 W. H. Ketty tr. Z. Blavc's Hist. Ten Years 
1, 371 An Orangist movement which broke out in Ghent 
was attributed to the English ambassador. 

Orangite (gréndgait). Adz. [Named, 1851, 
from its colour.}_ An orange variety of thorite. 

1851 Amer, Frail, Sc. X11. 387 The mineral orangite which 
contains the metal thorium. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
V. 788 The variety [of thorite] called orangite, found ia the 
zircon-syenite near Brevig, is yellowish or yellow to browa, 
yields an orange-yellow powder. 

O-rangize, v. rare. [f. ORANGE 56.2 + -122.] 
a. ¢rans, To render ‘Orange’ in form or character. 
b. intr. To play the part of William of Orange. 

18x5 Locxnart in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) 11. 306 The 
Protestants..call St. Patrick's, Patrick’s, and St. Stephea’s 
Green has been Orangeized into Stephen’s. 1840 THackeaay 


Catherine i, When the seventeenth century, after a deal of | 


..Oliver Cromwellizing, Stuartiring, and Orangizing, had 
suak into its grave. 

Orang-outang (ore:n)ten), more correctly 
orang-ntan (6° rdn tan). Zool, Forms: 7- 
orang-, 8-9 ourang-, 8 oerang-, ouran-, 8-9 
oran-; 7-9 -outang, 9 -utang, -otang, -outan, 
-otan, -oatan, -utan. [Ultimately ad. Malay 
ws! Sis! &rang telan ‘man of the woods’, 
found in similar forms in most Enropean langs., 
e.g. Dn. orang-oulang (also 18th c. verang-oetan), 
Ger., Da., Sw. orangulang, F. orang-outang, It., 
Pg. orangotango, Sp. oranguldn. The last (exc. 
as to the place of the stress) comes nearest to the 
Malay ; in the other langs. #/ax ‘woods’ has been 
corrupted to jingle with the first. 

It is stated that the name is not (now, at least) applied to 
the animal in Malay; but that it was ia use in ie in 
the 17th ¢. is stated by Bontius (a Dutch East Indian 

hysician), the first to record the name. Moreover, the 
Kagan of Borneo are said, ia Fraud. Ind, Archipel. (1850) 
1V. 186, to know it as orang-tuan, meaning ‘man of the 
woods ‘ or ‘wild man‘, 

163% Bontius Hist. Nai. et Med, Ind. Orient. v. xxxii. 
(1658) 85 Tavani.. Nomen ei induaat Ourang Ontang, 
quod hominem silva sigaificat.] 

An anthropoid ape, Simia salyrus, of arboreal 
habits, inhabiting Borneo, Sumatra, and formerly 
Java; the male exceeds 4 feet in height, and has 
very long arms. The Lesser Orang-utan is S. morio 
of Borneo, (The name has been incorrectly applied 


to the Chimpanzee or other large African ape.) 

1699 E. Tyson (¢it/e) Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris: 
or, the Anatomy of a Pygmie, Compared with that of a 
Monkey, an Ape, anda Man. /é/d. Pref., The Orang-Outang 
imitates a Man more than Apes and Monkeys Oo. 3727 
A. Hamttton Mew Ace. &. ind, ee As there are 
many Species of wild Animals in these Woods [of Java], there 
is one ia particular, called the Oran Outang. 1774 GoLpss. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 343. ‘Vhe foremost of the ape kind is the 
Onrang-outang or wild man of the woods. 1977 Mi.vea in 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 170 ‘I'he oerang oatan, or wild man 
(for that is the meaning of the words) I have heard much talk 
of, but never seen, 31802 Binctuy Anim. Biog. (1813) 1. §5 
The difference betwixt the Chimpanzee and Oran Otan is 
chiefly in size and colour. 1803 T. Wintersottom Sierra 
Leone 1. xii. 201 Some writers of eminence have asserted 
that man originally walked upon four feet, and was in fact 
the same with the oran outang. 1819 Bownien Mission 
to Ashantee 1. xiii 440 The African Ouraag-outan 
(Pithecus Troglodites) is found here. 1836 Penny Cycé. 
V. 188/1 The variety of the ape and monkey tribes is end- 
less [in Borneo]; and among them is the orang-outang, or 
the ‘man of the woods’, as the name implies. 1889 A. R. 
WatLace Darwinism 69 Among the nine adult male Orang- 
utans, collected hy myself in Borneo, the skulls differed 
remarkably in size and proportions. 

attrib, 1851 Tarncn Stud. Words i. (1882) 13 The ‘urang- 
utang theory ', as it has been so happily termed . -according 
to which the primitive condition of man was the savage one. 

Orant (6e'rint). [ad L. ovdrs, drazt-em,pr. pple. 
of drdre to pray.) (See quot.) 

1goo W. Lowrie Chr. Art & Archacol. (1901) 201 The 
name erans or crant designates a figure in the attitude of 
prayer, with arms outstretched in A manner which was 
common to both Jews and Gentiles, und was accounted by 
the Church particularly significant, because it recalled the 
position of the Saviour upon the cross. 

Orarian (oré-riin), @ and sd. rare. [f. L. 
brarvius of or belonging to the coast, f. dra border, 
coast+-AN.] a. aaj, Of, pertaining to, or dwelling 
on the coast. b. sé, A dweller on the sea-shore. 

1870 Paid Afall G. 24 Dee, 12 The three tribes of Innuits, 
Aleutians, and Asiatic Eskimo;..Mr. Dall proposes to confer 
on them the generic appellation of Orarian, dwellers by the 
sea-shore. — 7 

| Orarium (oréeridm), Zec?, [L., a napkin, 
handkerchief, f. ds, dr- mouth, face: see -ARIUM.] 
The carlier name of the stole; sfec. in the Greck 
Church, that worn by deacons. 

1706 Puurs, Orarivm, a kind of Priest’s Vestment. 1720 
Bartt Liturgies 298 The Orarium was a long narrow 
Towel, which the Deacon hung on his left Shoulder ;..1he 
primary Use of it was to wipe the Mouth or the Viagers as 
there was occasion. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 8. v. Stole, 
The Couneil of Braga in 563 (can. 9) speaks of the orarium 
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as worn by deacons. /éid., The Greeks have always re- 
garded the orarium as a vestment peculiar to deacons. 
fbid., Hefele acknowledges his failure after much search to 
find the reason why the word ‘stole’ came to be used for 
orarium. ia ae 

Orary (6erari). [ad.L. drari-um.] = prec. 

1814 Soutnry Roderick xvi, Not in his aib and cope and 
orary Came Urban now. 1826 — Visd. Eech Angi. 87 
[He] told him to fetch a little box, in which he kept a few 
precious things, such as pepper, incense, and oraries, 

Orason, -oun, obs. forms of Orison. 

Orate (Serelt, orZit), v. [f. L. orat-, ppl. stem 
of drdre to speak, plead, pray. 

This word is occasionally instanced since ¢ 1600, but has 
oaly recently come iato more common use, as a back-forma- 
tion from oration, ape first in U. S. ¢ 1860; in Dictionaries 
itis recorded in Webster Suff. (1879).] 

lL. intr. +a. To pray; to plead. Obs. b. To 
deliver an oration; to act the orator; to hold forth, 
‘speechify’. Now usually humorous or sarcastic. 

¢ 1600 Timor u. iv. (1842) 32 O let it bee Jawfull for mee... 
to orate and exorate. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. Tatrod. 4 
A Rhetorician, whose businesse is to orate and persuade. 
1780 Town & Country ree suse 2904/1 Four actresses, 
who. .obtained better salaries for orating at Carlisle-house. 
1828 Sourney £ss. (1832) 11. 269 Write, and orate, and 
legislate as we will upon the principles of free trade. 1864 
Sata_in Daily Tel. 18 Nov., General Banks .. has been 
‘orating’ in New York. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 

ed. 2) 430, 1..passed on, and left him orating. «1881 J. L. 

iMAN 1n Caroline Hazard Men, xi. (1887) 231 Last week 
I went to Andover and repeated my address, and next week 
do the same at Burlington; so you see my time thissummer 
is much taken up with ‘orating ’. 

2. ¢rans, To address in a harangue. rare. 

1885 W. Rye Hist. Noxfolk v. 71 A turbaned boy on a 
platform orated her for the fourth time. 

Oration (oré-fan), sb. Also 4-5 oracion(e. 
[ad. L. dration-ent, n. of action f. ordre: see prec. 
Cf. rare ¥. ovation in Godefroy and Cotgr.; the 
ordinary Fr. is oratson Ontson.} 

l. A prayer, petition, or supplication to God; 
orison. Now only Hest, 

e1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baplista) 840 He mekly 
knelit done, makand to god his oracione. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 72 b/2, 1 haue herde thy as and thyn oracion 
that thou hast prayed tofore me. 1593 B. Barnes Sonn. lii, 
O let us use and have in readinesse ‘Those sweet orations, 
prostrate at_his feete. R. C. Hors Medixval Music 
vi. 58 The Collectarium, the collects, orations, capitula or 
short lessons used at all the Hour Services. r d 

2. A formal speech or discourse delivered in 
elevated and dignified language; esp. one de- 
livered in connexion with some particular occasion, 
as an anniversary celebration, a funeral, etc. 

1502 Atkynson tr. De /nitatione 1. ili. 156 Elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garnisshed with eligancy. 1526 TixoaLe 
Acts xii. 21 Apon a daye apoyated, the kynge..set hym in 
his seate and made an oracion vntothem. 1605 Bacon dae, 
Learn. 1. xiii. § 7 Demosthenes ..had ready framed a number 
of prefaces for orations and speeches. 1 Huater tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 11.379 What a funeral oration 
for a wife and a mother! 1844 Lo. Baoucnam Srit, Const, 


| App. ili, (1862) 450 The greatest orations of the two first 


orators of any age, Demosthenes and Aschines. 

3. Speech, language; now only in Gram. as 
rendering L. oratio recta and obligua, ‘direct’ and 
‘oblique oration’, or use of language. 

1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 52 Oration was given to 
man, as a companion, or orgun of Reason. 1876 B. II. 
Kennepy Pud, Sch. Lat. Gramm. § 190 Oratio Obliqua (in 
distinction from Oratio Recta, divect ovation) is u term 
especially applied to Substantival Clauses, and, above all, to 
the Infinitive Clause and its substitutes. 

4.. dial, A noise or hubbub; a fuss. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., ‘ For sear, baras, what an 
oration ye mak‘. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Oration, noise, up- 
roar. 1895 Sussex Gloss.,‘ He makes such an oration about 
apes * a 

. allvib., as oration-hall. 

1835 Tuackeaay Vewcomes 11. 332 Before marching from 
the oration-hall. 

Ora-tion, zv. collog. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
make a speech or oration; to ‘spcechify’, (In 
quot. 1802 travs. To get (zo) by ‘specchifying’.) 
Hence Ora‘tioning v6/. sé. 

1633 J. Done /Tist. Septuagint 79-80 They .. had marvailous 
promptitude both for orationing and giving Judgment. 1764 

‘oote Mayor of G. u.i, You have heard him oration at the 

Adam and Eve. .about Russiaand Prussia. 1802 H. Maatia 
felen of Glenross 1.233 Asymptom.. much more unequivocal, 
than those my unele orations himself intoa fever about. 1876 
G. Mearepitn Beauck. Career I. iii. 45 Now you get out of 
that trick of prize-orationiog. I call it snuffery, sir | 

Ora‘tional, a. rare. [f. as prec. +-aL.J] Of 
or pertaining to prayer in religious worship. 

1889 Ch. Times 11 Jan. 29/3 A course of different services for 
the several Sundays in each month, as in some of the orational 
books of Family Pragee which we have in use in England. 

Ora‘tioner. rare. [f. Oration v. + -ER1,] 
One who makes an oration; an orator or speaker. 

1763 Foote Commissary u. i, Why it is the famous ora- 
tioner that has publish’d the book. 1881 St. Fames's Gaa 
2 Mar, 3 The whole pack of Radical scribes and orationers, 

(The sense ‘ Petitioner’ in Cent, Diet. (and Fank), founded 
ona quot. from Dixon's //isé. Ch. Eng. 1. 111 note, has no 
existence; the word in the original is cratours. See Oratoa 
2, quot, 1532.) 

Oratiuncle (oréifijnk’l). rere—'. fad. 1. 
bratinncula, dim. of orétio.] A short oration. 

1832 J. Witson Nocti, Ambr. in Blackiw, Mag. XXX. 
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3 In a short, plain, unvarnished oratiuncle, [he] told the 
company that the thing must be done. 

Orator (p'rite1). Also 4-8 -our, 5-ur(e. [ME. 
a. AFr. oratour = OF. orateur (14th c. ia Littré), 
ad. L. drddr-em speaker, orator, beseecher, agent-n. 
from drdre: see ORATE.] 

+1. One who pleads or argues in favonr of a 
person or cause; an advocate, a spokesman ; spec. 
a professional advocate. Ods. 

1374 Cuaucer Soe?h. tv. pr. iv. :00(Camb. MS.) Thise ora- 
tours or aduocats don al the contrarye for they enforcen hem 
to commoeue the Tages to han pite of hem pat han suffred. 
1382 Wycup Acts xxiv. 1 Terculle, sam oratour [géoss or 
fair speker, or avocat], whiche wenten to the presedent 
ageyns Poul. 1s92 Warner Ab, Eng. vitt. xxxix, (1614) 193 
"Vake you no Orators for them, but that they hang or starue. 
1593 Suaks. Lucr. 30 Beautic it selfe doth of it selfe perswade, 
The cies of men without an Orator. 1650 Futcer Pisgah v. 
zoz But oh] remember the Oratour on thy right hand, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

2. One who offers a prayer or petition; a 
petitioner or suppliant. (Commonly used in sub- 
scribing a letter or petition to a snperior.) Ods. 

1433 Rolls of Parli. WV. 458/1 To the Kyng..sheweth., 
your devoute Oratours. ? 1449 Roaert, Paton or Bromuotm 
in Paston Lett. 1. 79 Writtin in hast,.. Your Orator, Robt, 
P. of B. 15932 Sudimiss, of Cle to Hen. ViIT (MS, 
P.R.O.), We your most humble subjectis dayly oratours and 
beadismen of your clergye of England [etc]. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Bid/e Ded., Youre graces humble subiecte and daylye 
oratour, Myles Couerdale. 21677 Barrow Serm. (1687) 1. 
x.136 Devout oratours and humble solicitours at the Throne 
of grace. 1700 P. Lonrain Let. 12 Oct. in Pepys’ Corr. V. 
395 Who with profound respect beg Jeave tosubscribe myself 
+-your Honour's most humble and most obed! Serv! and 
daily Orator, Pan) Lorrain. 1727 in Quincy Hist. Harvard 
Unro. (1840) Ie pos Your Honors’ most humble orators 
shall ever pray for the prosperity and happiness of this 
goverament. ae - F x 

+b. Zaw. The plaintiff or petitioner in a bill 
or information in Chancery. Oés. 

1594 West and Pi, Symbol., Chancerie § 77 But of his 
further malyce agaynst your said Orator, be doth threaten 
your Orator in such sort, that your Orator for want of the 
said Evidences,..dareth not make his just aad Jawfull entrie. 
1623 Bill of Complaint in N. Shaks. Soc, Trans. (1885) 495 
Humbly complayning, Sheweth vato your good Lordsh\pp, 

our dayly orztours Ellis Worth, of London, gentleman, 
Jon Cumber, of the same, gentleman, and Joho Blany, of 

ndon aforesaid. 1768 BLackstone Cov, LT. xxvii. 442 
The first commencement of a suit in chancery is by preferring 
a bill tothe lord chancellor, in the stile of a petition ; ‘humbly 
complaining sheweth to your Jordship your orator A. B. 
that, &c.’ F . ¥ 

3. One who delivers a speech or oration in 

mblic; a public speaker, esp. one distinguished 
‘or oratorical ability; an eloqnent public speaker. 

¢1430 LyoG. Afi, Poents (Percy Soc) 87 In Rome, by 
soverayne excellence, Of rethoriques Tullius fonde the 
floures, Plee and defence of aie oratours, 1555 Epen 
Decades ga Vsinge also thoffice both of an oratoure and 
preacher. rx60or Snans. Hud C. ut. ii. azz, I come not 
{Friends) to steale away your hearts, 1 am no Orator, as 
Brutus is. 1 Mizton P, Z. 1x, Se As when of old som 
Orator renound In Athens or free Rome, ..to some great 
cause addresst, Stood in himself collected. 1752 Hume Ess. 

Treat. (1777) 1. 105 ‘The vehemence of action, observed 
in the ancient orators. a 186a Buckte Afise. lVks. (1872) 1. 
asq The vulgar are always unwilling to believe that a great 
orator can he a profound thinker. 

b. An elognent writer. Ods. rare. 

1587 ALS. Robert Leng (Brit. Mus.), Whereas yt hath bene 
th’order of all antiant orators..to regester.,in cronicle all 
such worthye persons .. as .. have deserved perpetual! 
remembraunce. 

+4. One seat to plead or speak for another; an 
ambassador, envoy, or messenger. Obs. 

1494 Fanvan Chron, v. cxxxii, 115 The sayd Sclanons 
hanyng knowlege of y* kynges great hoost, aggreed, hy 
oratours to hym sent, to contynue the trybute that they 
before rate payde. 1g02 Arnotpe Chron, (1811) 162 Whan 
my noble prince the Soudan of Bahilone had decerned to 
sende me his oratour to Fraunce. 1600 Ho.tann Livy xxv 
xvii. 680 Scipio..sent C, Lzlius with rich giftsand presents, 
as an Orator to treat with him, 1673 Rav Journ. Low C., 
Venice 174 Audience is given to publick Oratours and 
Embassadours, 

Jig. 1592 S. Daniet Compl, Rosamond \iii, He daily 
Messages doth send, With costly Jewels (Orators of Love). 

5. Public Orator: an officer of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, whose functions ate to 
speak in the name of the University on state 
occasions; to go in person, when required, to 
plead the canse of the University ; to write suitable: 
addresses, letters of congratulation or condolence ; 
to inlroduce candidates for certain honorary degrees, 
and to perform other duties of a like kind. 

*Orators’ were in early times sent by the universities, ns 
special envoys, when occasion ceaniled, e.g. to Councils of 
the Church, as that of Basel in 1430. A permanent Public 
wee. was appointed at Cambridge in 1521, and at Oxford 

4 

1614 J. Cuamararain in Crt. Times Fas. I (1848) 1. 
303, The University Orator, Nethersote .. is taxed for 
calling the prince Yacobissime Carole. 1622 J. Meave 
in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. 1, 11. 126, 1 shall not tell'you.. how 
our Orators fathered the foundation of our University 
{Cambridge} upon the Spanyards out of the old Legend of 

Cantaber. 164 Woon Life 29 Oct. (O. H. S.) 1. 68 Dr. 
Gardiner prebend of Christchurch makinge a speech to his 

Majestic, as Dr. Strode the orator’s deputy. 1645 did, 

Mar. 116 William Strode..public orator of the University, 

died, M., 10 Mar. anno 1644/5. « 1734 Norta Lives 
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(1826) 1. 168 Dr. Henry Paman, some¢time orator of the 
university of Camhridge. 1899 Oxford Univ. Cad. 1 Public 
Orator. 1880 William Walter Merry, D.D. Rector of 
Lincoln. 

6. Comé., as o'rator-like a. and adv., like or after 
the manner of an orator. 

153 T. Witson RAet. 13 It were wel done and Oratour- 
like. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-bé, (Camden) 63 The Com- 
mendation of an cloquente and oratorlike stile. 1647 Trare 
Comm. a Thess. iit, 4 Here the Apostle, Oratour-like, 
entereth their bosoms. 1673 O. Watkea Educ, 161 What 
is well, and Orator-like written or spoken, 

[In 


Oratoria] (pritéeriil), « Now rare. 


sense 1, f. L. dratért-us of or belonging to an orator | 


+-aAL, In sense 2, referred to ORATORIO, ] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to an orator. 

1646 Lanctey Pol. Verg. de Invent, 1. x. 20 Aristotle 
affirmeth that Empedocles was first aucthor of the Oratoriall 
Arte. 1619 Hates Gold. Rem. (1673) a9 The manner of 
his discourse was oratorial. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of 
Qual, (1809) I. 12a ‘The auctioneer mounted his oratorial 
eminence. 1852 Buackie Stud, Lang. 34 Imitative out- 
bursts of oratorial argument. 1886 Argosy Mag. May 351 
Paul..began in an oratorial tone. 

2. Of or pertaining to an oratorio. 

1811 Busav Dict. Atus. (ed. 3), Oratorial, an epithet 
derived from the word Oraforio,an consequently cua get 
to that species of composition. 1819 — Hist. A/us, 11. 462 His 
oratorial choruses.. exhibit well-worked fugues. 


Oratorrially, cd. [f. prec. + -tr2.] 

1. After the manner of an orator. 

1553 GriMALoE Cicero's Offices (1558) Ep. iiij, So conningly 
emesis treated an cated . ; 

2. In the manner of an oratorio. 

1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. se Rubinstein's proposal ro 
dramatize oratorially the Old Testament. 

Oratorian (prild-riin), a. and sé. [f. L. 
6ratdri-us of or pertaining to an orator, Ordtdri-um 
place of prayer, ORATORY 56.1] 

A. aaj, +1. Of or pertaining to an orator; 
= ORATORIAL 1, ORATONICAL 2. Obs. 

1644 Butwea Cétrox. 132 Oratorian Action must varie 
according to the diversitie of people and Nations. @ 1734 
Nortn Exam, 1 v. § 163 (1740) 420 A Reverend Parson 
who relates the Fact of a Conspiracy in a good Method.. 
and bezutiful English ; in a Word, in an oratorian Way. 

2. Of or pertaining to the OnatorRy (5 a). 

1862 in Dublin Daily Express = Dec., The youths from 
all lands, whom the Oratorian Father paints like doves 
flying over the blue seas to the windows. 1876 Fox Bourne 
Locke WU. ix. 3x Father Simon, an oratorian priest. 1882 
Athenzumn 30 Dec. 895/a His life of quiet study among 
the Oratorian brotherhood. 

B. sé. A father or priest of an oratory; sfec. 
a member of one of the societies mentioned s. v. 
Oratory 53.1 5, esp. of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Cf. F. oratorien. 

— Biount Glossogr., Oratorians, a Religious Fraternity 
or Order Instituted the last age by St. Phillip Nerius, a 
Florentine Priest. 1679 Prance Add. Narr. Pop. Plot 47 
Monks have a great fend .. against Fryars .. Oratorians 
Psigte Jesuits, 1710 Sputu in Hearne Coé/ect. 18 Mar, 
(©. H.S.) I. 36: The Convent of the Oratorians at Paris. 
3850 Mrs. Jameson Leg, Morast. Ord. Introd. (1863) 33 The 
black hahit is worn by the Augustines, the Servi, the 
Oratorians and the Jesuits. 

Hence Orato‘rianism, the system, principles, or 
practice of the Oratorians; Orato‘rianize v. zn/r. 


to follow the method of the Oratorians. 

185x Beresr. HorzinChy. Remembrancer XX1. 151 Being 
more than anything else the germ of Oratorianism, that of 
multiplying altars in the same church. 1852 Eecclesiologist 
XIUII. 35a When Oratorianism arose in his own communion. 
1883 Beresr. lope Worship 2 Ord. 126 Whatever faults 
may be found with the Eastern Church, it certainly does not 
Oratorianize. 

Orato‘ric, ¢. [f. L. drdtér-em Onatonr + -1C, 
after Gr. formations like Aistoric, rhetoric.] = next. 
_ 1656 Caomweit Sf.27 Sept. in Cardyle, Not discoursively, 
in the oratoric ways but to let you see the matter of fact. 
1848 Lyrron K. Arthur vit. ili, The oratoric Knight 
Regained the vantage. 1891 S.S, Curry (/i¢de) The Province 
of Expression .. methods of developing Dramatic and Oratoric 
Delivery. 

Oratorical (pritprikal), . [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

+1. = Ornatorian a. 2. Obs. 

1619 Favour Antig, Tri. over Nov. xiii. 339 We that hath 
written the tales of Nereus, Cardinall Barontus his oratoricall 
patron. an 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an orator 
or oratory; rhetorical; also, according to the rules 
of oratory; characteristic of a professional orator 
or advocate. 

1634 W. Tinwnyt tr. Badsac’s Lett. (vol. 1) Aiij, Wee 
are therefore to confesse Oratoricall treatises to have no 
other subject _than Letters. 1702 11. Doowetn Afol. § 
in S. Parker Cicero's De Finibus, The use he had made a 
his Philosophical Notions in his Oratorical Discourses. 1861 
Cra Hist. Eng. Lit, 11. 351 Burke.. by his wonderful 
oratorical displays on the impeachment of Hastings. = 
Minto Lng, Prose Lit, \ntrod. 9 The long seatence.. would 
universally be designated oratorical. 

transf, 1878 Paout ia Grove Dict. Mus. 1.15 That which is 
sometimes called the oratorical accent..the adaptation in 
vocal music ofthe notesto the words, of the sound to the sense. 

3. Given to the nse of oratory. 

1801 Mar. Epcewoatn Angelina iv. (1831) 79 ‘Your 
friend 1° pursued the oratorical lady, detaining Miss Warwick 
with aheavy hand. 1898 Daily Vews 16 Aug. 4/4 Americans 
are an oratorical race, and it ts as natural for an American 
to speak as for an Englishman to be silent. 
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Orato'rically, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] In the 
manner of an orator, or in the way of oratory. 

1682 2nd Plea for Nonconformitts Aijh, 1 say nothing in 
this Opposition Oratorically, bat truly and upon Proof. 1813 
L. Hunt in Examiner 15 Feb. 102/a This is oratorically 
spoken. 1840Cartvce Heroes v, (t872) 162 Chatham,. forgets 
..that he is acting the sick man; in the fire of debate, 
snatches his arm frosn the sling, and oratorically swings and 
brandishes it Pie ; 

Oratorio (prat6-rio). [a. It. oralorio:—eccl. 
L, dratérium, Onatory 50.1 In the extant sense 1, 
named from the musical services held in the church 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri in Rome in the 
latter half of the 16th century; these being virtu- 
ally examples of the older Mystery Play improved 
and adapted to a religions service: see Grove Dict. 
Mus. s.v. Cf. F. oratorio (1739 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1644 Evetyn Diary 2 Nov. [see Oratory sé! 5a]. 1670 
Lassets Voy. [faly 11. 227 The house of these good Priests 
[of S. Philip Nerij deserves also to be seen..for the great 
Oratoryes sake, where there is every Sunday and Holyday 
in winter at night, the best Musick in the world.] 

1, A form of extended musical composition, of 
a semi-dramatic character, usually founded on a 
eee. theme, sung by solo voices and a chorus, 
to the accompaniment of a full orchestra, without 
the assistance of action, scenery, or dress. 

1747-38 Cuamarrs Cycé. s. v. Ofera, At Rome they have 
a kiad of spiritual opera's, frequent in Lent...The Italians 
call them oratorio’s. 1742 Fieupine Asieéia ww. viii, She 
had a present of a ticket for the oratorio. 17 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) 1. 470 In the church of St. Philippo Neri, 
belnnging to the fathers of the oratory..Every Sunday 

, during the winter, an oratorio, or religious opera, 
formed in this church, which is founded on some 
scripture history. 1789 Mas. Piozz: Yourn. France 1. 176 
(They) performed an oratorio with. .deserved applause. 1880 
W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Diet, Afus. 11. 34/1 The year 
3600 witnessed the first performance, in Rome, of Emilio's 
* Rappreseatazione ’ and, in Florence, of Peri's ‘ Euridice '— 
the earliest examples of the true Oratorio and the true Opera 
ever presented to the public. 1881 Barinc-Goutp Germany 
ix, 249 It is in the Opera and the Oratorio that the most 
flourishing descendants of the old Mystery Plays are to be 
met with. 

Jig. 18:18 T. Moore Fudge Fan. Paris x 43 Vulgar 
Pall Mall's oratorio of hisses! 1838 Emerson Adar., 
Literary Ethicr Wks. (Bohn) 11. 210 By Latin and English 
poetry, we were born and bred in an oratorio of praises of 
nature, 1899 Aap. ALExanverR in Yimier 31 Oct. as The 
oratorio of the cannonade Rolls through the hills sublime, 

+2. A pulpit. (So It. oratorio in Florio.) rare. 

1631 High Commission Cases (Camden) ago The turning 
of God's oratorio, the pulpit, into a place to vent his malice 
upon the poore people. 

3. adirid. and Cond. (from 1), as oratorio séyle; 


evenin 
a5 ES 


| oratorio frequenting adj, 


| people have censured O'Carrol, 


| a grand Cantata specially composed. 


1828 Lights § Shades 1. 435 Certain oratorio-frequenting 
3861 Woons Pr, of Walter 
tn Canada 140 The Montreal Oratorio Society performed... 
1g00 Daily News 
8 Feb. 6/3 The later choral compositions of Elgar .. and 
others, which, if secular as to story, practically follow the 
oratorio style. : 

+ Orato-rions, 2. Obs. [f. L. ardtari-us of or 
belonging to an orator + -ovs.}] Of or pertaining 
to an orator; of the nature of oratory; oratorical. 

1563 [implied in Oratoxtousty]. 1607 R. CaakantuorP 
Sernt, (1608) 35 Pietie, reale, and godlinesse, which are the 
most oratorious and perswading reasons with Almightie God. 
1656 Artif, Handsom. 29 What Error is so rotten and 
putrid, which some Oratorious varnish hath not sought to 
colour over? 1689 Evecyn Afem. (1857) 111. 310 Gentlemen 
aad scholars bring their essays, poems, and other oratorious 
productions upon a thousand curious subjects. 

Hence + Orato‘riously adv., afler the manner of 
an orator; rhetorically; eloquently. Oés. 

1563 Foxe A. §& AM. 1388/1 Addinge oratoriously Amplifica- 
tions, to moue the said Bradford to yelde. 1597 Baoucnton 
Ep. to Nobility Wks. 111. 573 Moses saith..Saint Peter 
translateth him most oratoriously. 1656 Artif. Handsov. 
115 Nor do they..oppose things of this nature argumenta- 
tively, so moch as Oratoriously. j 

Ovratorize, v. [f. ORaToR sd. + -1ZE.]  énér. 
To play the orator; to deliver an oration. Now 
usually humorons or contemptuous: to ‘speechify’. 

16zo Sir S. D’Ewes in Codd. Life Fas. 1 (1851) 107 Dr. 
Collins oratorized, as his manner was, most excellently. 
a 1654 WenstEa App. § Virg.v. tii, To hear me concionate, 
Aad oratorize, 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, Mr. Pickwick 
oratorizing, and the crowd shouting. 1853 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXIII. 508 Lecturers. .have of late years been perambu- 
lating the country oratorising on this subject. 

b. érans. To set forth with oratory. rare. 

1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. 503 You knew, the while 
these your words were awakening eee ation of Swift, you 
were oratorising a very great sham—all nonsense—statf. 

O-ratorship. (Sce -suir.] The position or 
office of orator; esp. In Public Oratorship, the 
office of Public Orator ia a University. . 

Oratory (pritori), 56.1 fad. L. drdtéri-um 
place of ptayer (prop. adj. ‘for prayer’, sc. ¢emt- 
plum); {. drat-, ppl. stem of drd@re to speak, pray, 
etc.: see ory. In OF. orafur (12th c.) whence 
Se. Onatour, and oradotre (14th c. in Littré).] 

1. A place of prayer; a small chapel or shrine; 
a room or building for private worship, esp. one it 
or attached to a house, monastery, church, etc. 
Also in reference to Jewish or Pagan worship. 

13.. Creatéo Afundi in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 227 
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Sit liggen pe tables in pat ilke stude in Adames oratorie per 
he ba his beodes, 1382 Wycenr $udith ix. 1 pet wente 
in to hir oratorie, and..putte askes vp on hir hed. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Aant.'s T. 1047 In worshipe of Venus goddesse of 
lone, Doon make an Auter and an Oratorie, — He's 
Pro, 694 If wommen hadde writen stories As clerkes 
with-Inne hire oratories. 1387 Tazvisa é/igden (Rolls) 1. 
365 At Glyndalkan ahoute pe oratorie of Setnt Keynewyn, 
wilewys berep apples as it were appel treen. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 165: He offird in pat oratori [Solomon's temple] 
& honourd onre lorde. c1gqgo S4. Cuthbert (Surtees) 291 
In his oratory he lay, Mikel o the nyght to pray. xg27 
Lance, § Chesh, Wills (Chetham Soc.) 20 he maynteynyng 
of devyne service off the chapell or pagal le of Saynt ee 
off Stretton, #59, Hooxea £eel, Pol, v. ixi. $2 In Temples 
hallowed for publique vse and not in private Oratories. 
1662 STILLIncEL. Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § § So at Giheah at the 
Oratory there, we find a company of Prophets coming down 
from the high place..prophecying. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour 
TJ. gog The way to it is full of chapels in the manner of 
oratories. 1816 Scorr Old Mfort, xix, ‘Where is Lad 
Margaret?’ was Edith's second qnestion. ‘In her oratory’, 
was the reply,—a cell adjoining to the chapel. 1885 Catholic 
Dict, (ed, 3) s.v., An oratory is public or private, according 
as it has or has not a door opening into the public road. 
Jig. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 103 b, For streyght 
waye he gothe in to y* chambre or oratory of his conseyence, 
whiche god hath bnylded in his soule. 1880 J. Tomson 
City of Dreadf, Nt. 27 The inmost oratory of my soul, 
Wherein thou ever dwellest quick or dead. 


+2. A faldstool at which a worshipper kneels in 


prayer. Ods. 

1697 tr. C’tess D' Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 150 When a Person 
of Quality, or a strange Lady comes in, the Sexton spreads 
a large Carpet before ‘em, upon which he either sets an 
Oratory with Cushions, or else he leads ‘em to certain little 
Closets. .with Glass windows round. @ 1771 Gray in Corr. 
(1843) 205 In St. John’s Library is what I take for the 
original of Lady Margaret, kneeling at her oratory under a 
State. 

+3. = ORACLE T: cf, ORATOUR 2. Obs, 

1513 Dovuctas -Exeis vt. v. 273 Responsis, schaw Furth 
of ay faderis oratoury law. : 

+4. A place for public speaking. Oés. 

1613 T. Goowin Rom. A ntig. (1658) 11 1t may be Englished, 
the great Oratory or place of common-plea. 1729 Pore 
Dunc, m. 199 note, John Henley the orator .. set up his 
Oratory in Newport-Market, Butcher-row. . 

5. The name of certain religious soeieties in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

a. (Originally and etymologically.) The Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri or Congregation of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
a society of simple priests without vows, for plain preaching 
and popular services, constituted at Rome in 1564 and 
recognized by the Pope in 1575; so named from the small 
chapel or oratory built over one of the aisles of the Church 
of St. Jerome, in which the founder and his followers, 
‘ Fathers of the Oratory’, carried on their work for six years 
before 1564. In 1577 the congregation removed to the new 
church (Cditesa Nuova) of the Valicella, in which were con- 
ducted the musical services thence called, in Italian, OaaTorio, 
iy Also, a local branch or house of this congregation, as 
the Oratory at Birmingham, the Brompton Oratory. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Nov., This evening I was invited to 
heare rare musiq at the Chiesa Nova; the black marble pillars 
within led us to that most precious Oratory of Philippus 
Nerius their founder, they being of the oratory of secular 
priests, under no vow. 1693 i, Epwarps Author. O. & N. 
fest. 59 The learned Father of the Oratory. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. (ed. 3) s. v4 The Oratory was introduced into England 
in 1847 by r. +. Newman, who, during his long sojourn in 
Rome..had_ studied closely the work of the holy founder. 
ébid., The Oratory at Birmingham has remained under the 
direction. . of its iltustrions founder. 

b. transf The French Oratory or Congregation of the 
Oratory of Our Lord Fesus Christ in vance, founded by 
Cardinal Béralle in Paris, in 1611, in order to strengthen 
ecclesiastical discipline, and deepen devotion among the 
secular clergy and the population generally. This congre- 
gation was dissolved at the Revolution. ©. The Oratory 
of the Inimaculate Conception, a congregation founded at 
Paris in 1852, the members of which have the same aims as 
the former French Oratory, and follow its rules. da, Also 
in the titles of other societies, 

1815 D. Stewaat Dissert. Progress Philos. (1854) 1. ii. 
151 vole, Malebranche belonged to the Congregation of the 
Oratory; 2 society much more nearly allied to the Janseaists 
than to the Jesuits. 1885 Catholic Dict. s.v., Among 
the eminent men whom the French Oratory produced 
were Thomassin,.. Lejeune, Richard Simon, Malebranche, 
Quesnel, Ponget, Massillon [ete.]. 

Oratory (priteri), 54.2 [ad. L. dratoria (sc. 
ars) the oratorical art, oratory.] 

1. The art of the orator or of public speaking; 
the art of speaking eloquently according to definite 
rules, so as to please or persuade ; rhetoric. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucy. 815 The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame. 1596 DaL- 
RyMpLE tr. Lesiie's Hist. Scot. vit. 14 Bot this..sumthing 
hindirit his prais, that his language was nocht muir illustre, 
conforme tothe Romane oratrie. 31691 Wooo Ath. O-ron, 
IJ. 308 He applied himself to Oratory and Philosophy. 171 
Swirt Joa Voung Clergyman, That part of oratory, whic 
relates to the moving of passions. 

2. The exercise of eloquence; oratorship; the 
delivery of orations or speeches; rhetorical or 


eloguent language. 

1588 Suaxs. Zit. A. v.iil. go Nor can I vtter all our bitter 
gricfe, But floods of teares will drowne my Oratoric. 1667 

Titton P. £. x1. 8 Sighs..Unutterable, which the Spirit 
of prayer..wing'’d for nueacn with speedier flight Than 
londest Oratorie. argqs Swret H7e2. (7, Lett. 1768 1V. 265 
A notable mark of the force of oratory in the churchmen of 
those ages. 1847 James 7. Marston //all viii, The state of 
insanity to which all this oratory raised the populace may 
easily be imagined. 2849 Macautay /fisd. Ang. ii. 1. 259 
It is seldom that oratory changes votes, 
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b. fig. ae , 
@1886 Sipxey Arcadia 1. (1590) B vij, The prety lambs 
with bleting oratory craued the dams comfort. 1642 Futier 
Holy & Prof, St. 1.1%, 23 Wis first care is for his cattell, where 
dumbenesse is oratory to n conscientions man. 1726 Swirr 
Gulliver nt. i, A child..began a squall,..after the usual 
oratory of infants, to get me fora plaything, 1858 Lytton 
What Wilt He do. i, Quintilian in his remarks on the 
oratory of fingers, 
+ Orato 
ent ORATOR, 


1534 Wuitinton Tudiyes Offices 1. (t540) 1 In exercyse of 
oratory crafte. 1§89 Putrenuam Eng. Poeste ut. xviii. 
{Arb.) 197 Either in the Poeticall or oratorie science. 1652 
Gave Magastrom, 296 Epaminondas. .commanded that 
those that promised victory should be Jayd on the right 
hand the oratory chaire, an the other on the left, 

+Oratowr. Ods. Forms: 4 oratore, 4-6 
oritore, 5-6 orature,6 oratour, oriture. [a.OF, 
oratour, earlier orator, -tur oratory = Pr. orator?, 
Sp., It. oratorio, mod.F. oratotre, ad.L. dratoriune. 
A northern and chiefly Sc. doublet of Oratory 56.1] 

1. = Onarory 54.1 1. 

13.. Gaw, § Gr. Kul. 2150 Pis oritore is vgly, with erbez 
oner-growen. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 127 
Pai entryt in pare orntore. vs kneland, maad pare oracione, 
¢ 1480 Henayson Test. Cresseid 8 Within myo orature I stude. 
a@1§78 Linprsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S. 1.8.) L116, 
I will pas to my orature and pray to god for yow. .. han 
this hischop..led him to his oriture. 1596 DALRYMPLE tr. 
Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1.123 Altaris, Kirkes dedicat to sanctes, 
Images, oratouris, 

2. = ORACLE T. rare. 

1513 Douctas A neis vu. ji.127 The kyng .. gan to seik 
belive His fader l'awnus oratour and answair, Quhilk couth 
the fatis for to cum deelair. 

Oratour, obs. form of Orator. 

t Oratowrly, adv. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. oratour, 
ORATOR + -LY%, Corresp. to L. drd¢drié, and F. 


oratoirement.] Oratorically. 

31549 Compl. Scot. x. 82 Quhou beit that the said poietical 

euk be dytit oratourly. 

Oratress (p'rilrés). Also 7-9 -toress. [f. 
Orator + -Ess!.] A female orator. 

+1. A female pleader, petitioner, or plaintiff. Obs. 

xg86 Warner 4/6, Eng. un. ix. (1589) Eij, Because I see 
Lones Oratresse pleads tedionslie 10 thee. 1613-16 W. 
Baowne Syit. Past. 1. i. 587 Had such an Oratresse beene 
heard to plead For faire Polixena. 1660 Charac, ftaly 14 
Provided the Lady Pecunia be your Suadaor Oratress. 1848 
[see Oxataix x}. . 

2. A female publie speaker. 

1595 Polimantcta (1881) 58 Conceined with teares, accented 
with sighes; and vttered by truethes naked oratresse. 1747 
Gentl. Afag. 98 (School of Rhetortck) To each fair oratress 
this school Its rhet’ric strong affords. 18r9 Moore A/ew. 
(1853) 11. 354 The oratoress gave her opinion pe freely 
of the family. 1868 W. Wuitsan Poems 83 Listening to 
the orators and the oratresses in public halls, 

+Ovatrice. Ods. [a. AFr. oratrice, ad.L. 
Oralric-em, in nom. dratrix: see ORATRIX.] 

1. A female pleader, plaintiff, petitioner, or 


offerer of prayers. 

1432 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 396/2 Graunted be his Lettres 
Patentz to youre seide Oratrice. 1447 Lef. in Ep, Acad. 
O.xon. (1898) 1. 250 Yowr ful devoute oratrice, pe Universite 
of the study of Oxenford. 1g13-14 Act 5 Hen. Vi1Z,¢. 12, 
Preamble, Your true and feithfull Subgiet and daily Oratrice 
Margaret Pole. 1559 Neg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) 

« 20 Your wisedome's maist humil and obedient oratrice 
Elizabeth Gedde. 1594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol. Chancerie 
§ 145 Execution against your said poore Oratrices husband. 

2. = ORATRESS 2. 

1653 Wissena 115 Being admired by the people, she came 
into the Senat, nor needed this fairest Oratrice to win their 
attention by any artificial Rhetorick. 

+ Ora‘tricle. Obs. rare—'. In 6 orratryclo. 
[dim. of Onator after words in -cle: see -cULE.] 
A little or insignificant petitioner. 

1574 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree, Oxford 354 Yor pore 
orratrycles good name and fame, 

Oratrix (oré'triks, gritriks), Pl. oratrices 
(-siz). [a. L. dratrix, pl. -tricés, fem. of drator 
Oraror.) <A female orator. 

+1. A female petitioner or plaintiff: see quot. 


1848. Ods. 

1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 551/2 To graunte unto youre said 
Oratrices youre moost grations Lettres Patentes, 1§34-5 in 
C.More Life Sir T. More (1828) 373 Your poure contynuall 
Oratryx Dame Alis More, 1594 Wesr end Pt, Symbol. 
Chancerie § a4 It chaunced the husband of yonr said 
Oratrix..to be bounden in a Recognisance. 1747 A/ent. 
Nutrebian Crt. 1.107 The king, raising the princess, said to 
the qneen, Your little oratrix has pleaded too well, not to 
succeed. 2848 Wiarton Lave Lex., Oratrix, or Orairess, 
a female petitioner; 2 female plaintiff in a bill ia Chancery 
led. 1872 adds was formerly so called]. 

2. = ORATRESS 2. 

1592 Kvo Sol. & Pers. 1. ili, 69, 1 fight not with my 
tongue; this is my Oratrix. (Laying Ais hand upon his 
sword.) 1651 CuarLteTon Eph. § Ci. introns 
(1668) 5 There needed not much of Rhetorick on the part 
of this Oratrix. 1842 Tuackeray Aliss Tickletoby's Lect. i, 
That magic spell of poesy, which the elegant oratrix flung 
round her audience. 1865 #’a// Alali G. No, 210. 5/2 ‘The 
well-known secularist oratrix. 

Orayson, obs. form of Onison. 


Orb (fib), 54.1 [ad. L. ovd-2s ring, cirele, round 
disk: cf. F. orbe (13th c. in Liltré). In Eng. the 


ORB. 


general sense appears later than some of the special 
ones, e.g. 6, 7.) 
T. A circle, and derived senses. 

1. A circle, or anything of circular form, as a 
circular disk or wheel, or (less usually) a ring. 
Now vare or Obs. (exc. as in 9). 

1gg0 Suaks. J/ids. N. 11. i. 9 And I serue the Fairy Queene, 
To dew her orbs vpon the green. 1658 Crevetann Rustic 
— Wks, (1687) 433 The Wheels, or Orbs, upon 
which Providence turns. 1667 Mitton P. £. vi. 254 The 
rockie Orb Of tenfold Adamant, his ample Shield. 1727-46 
Tuomson Stemner gor Lo! the green serpent .. gathers u 
his train In orbs immense. 1812 WoopnHouse Astron. xxii 
240 Day after day, the [moon's] crescent increases, till it is 
changed into a full orb. 182: Byron Sardan. iu, 1.91 The 
Bactrians .. fighting inch by inch, and forming An orb 
aronnd the palace. 

2. Astrol. The space on the celestial sphere 
within which the influence of a planet, star, or 
‘house’ is supposed to act. 

Bc Be Cuampers Cycl., Orb, in astrology. An orb of 
light is a certain sphere or extent of light, which the 
astrologers allow a planet beyond its centre..,The orb of 
Saturn's ligbt they make to be ro degrees; that of Jupiter 
12°, ..that of the Sun a that of the Moon 129 30’, x8x9 

. Witson Dict. Astrol, s.v., Stars of the first magnitude 

ve 7° 30! for their orbs. 


+3. Astron, The plane of the orbit of a planet, 


ete.; also, the orbit or path. Also fig. Ods. 
1726 tr. Crees Astron. 1. 7 The Orbs of the Planets 
(that is, the Planes of their Orbits) are inclin'd to the Ecliptic 
in the following Manner. 1732 Pore Zss. Alan un. 21 In- 
stract the planets in what orbs to run. 1738 B. Martin Avag. 
Arts & Se. v.23, | observe you have made the Orbs of the 
Planets circular, but the Orbit of a Comet .. a very long 
Oval. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2834) IL. 605 Whenever 
we venture to move in an eccentric orb, . 
+4. A kind of fish, of a round form (= L. orbis, 
Pliny). Obs. rare. 

1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling u. \xxviii, 200 The Orb 
«is taken in the Mouth of the River Nile. 

+5. A cyclical period, a cycle. 

1658 J. Harrincton Prerog. fe Govt, 1. xi. (1700) 322 
The eight years Orb of the Em dors. 1667 Mitton 
P.L, v. 862 When fatal course Had circl’d his full Orbe. 
3697 Davoen Virg. Past. iv. 8 Mighty Years, begun From 
their first Orb, in radiant Circles run. x17qa Younc 4. 
fh. 1, 208 Not on those terms .. From old eternity’s 
mysterious orb, Was Time cut off. i 

+6. £cel. A division of the office of matins: see 


quol. Obs. rare. 

1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1533) 248 In matyns be com- 
munly iii orbes, otherwyse called lii nocturnes .. euery orbe 
conteyneth iii psalmes, iii lessons, and iii responsories. 

II. A sphere, and derived senses. 

7. Old Astron. Each of the concentric hollow 
spheres supposed to surronnd the earth and carry 
the planets and stars with them in their revolution: 


sce SPHERE. Oés. exc. 71st. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 188 Y® planets..hath.. 
an other (motion] by the monyng of the fyrst orbe, which 
dmweth them with him in his circle enery day. @ 1548 HALL 
Chron., Hen, VIEE 74, Set with starres of gold foyle, and. 
the Orbes of the heavens by the crafte of colours in the 
roffe. @ 1628 Sta J. Beaumont Dyal. in Farr S. P. Jas. J 
(1848) 153 As waters ina chrystall orbe contain‘d Aboue the 
starry eee are chain’d To coole the fury of those 
raging flames Which en'ry lower spheare by motion frames. 
@ 1677 Hare Prim, Orig. Man. un. iv. 152 In matters Astro- 
nomical .. we find the old Hypothesis of the Heavenly 
System called since in question by Copernicus, Galileus, 
and Kepler; the solidity of the Orbs detected to be untrue, 
by the plain discovery of Tycho Brahe and others. 1877 
Ainscon éntrod, to Par. Lostin Mtlion's Poems (Globe Ed) 
27 The World or Mundane Universe, as Milton keeps it in 
his mind's eye.. consisting within itself of ten Orbs or hollow 
Spheres in sneeession, wheeling one within the other, down 
to the stationary nest of our small Earth at the centre. 


8. A sphere or globe (in general); anything of 


spherical or globular shape. 

1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 289 What a hell of witchcraft 
lies In the small orb of one particular tear! 1696 Wtstox 
Th. Earth n. (1722) 76 All these ,. shall rise np, and make 
aconfus'd cloudy Orb. 1736 Gray Statius i. 15 Another 
orb upheaved his strong right hand, 1796 Morse Aver, 
Geog. 1. 37 By the celestial sphere is meant the apparent 
concave orb Wuich invests the earth. 1830 Tennyson /saded 
iti, Ambrosial orbs Of rich fruit-bunches, 

9. Used as a general name for the heavenly 
bodies (sun, moon, planets, or stars); with reference 
either to their aetual form (= globe), or their 
apparent form (=disk: ef. 1). Chiefly poet. or rhet. 
« 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. v. i 60 There's not the smallest 
orbe which thon beholdst But in his motion like an Angell 
sings. 16679 Mitton /. £. vil. 361 Of Light by farr the 
greater part he took..and plac'd In the Suns Orb. x7x2 
Avpison Hyzin, ‘The spacious Firmanient on high’ iii, 
What tho' nor real Voice nor Sound Amid their radiant Orbs 
be found? 2957 Gaay Bard 136 Think’st thou ee sanguine 
cloud, Rais'd by thy breath, has quench’d the Orb of ye 
1838 THIRLWALL Greece 1. xiii. 165 They worshiped the 
elements, the heavens, and the orbs of day and night. ee 
R. Exuis Catulins \xit. 2 Hesper his orb long-look'd for 
aloft 'gins slowly to kindle. ‘ 

+b. spec. The earth, the world: cf. Lat. orles 


(terraruni), Ger. Erdkrets. Obs. 

1601 Suaks, Twel. N. 11. i. 43 Foolery sir, does walke about 
the Orbe like the Sun, it shines enery where. 1607 — Cor. 
v. vi. 127 The man is Noble, and his Fame folds in This 
Orbe o' th’ earth. [1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 82 Thus the Orb 
he [Satan] roam‘d With narrow search; and with inspection 
deep Consider'd every Creature.) 


ORB. 


10. The globe of the eye, the eyeball; the eye. 


poet. and rhe?. ; 
16.. Davsumonn Sonn, Poems (1656) 64 And her bright 
Eyes (the Orbes which Beauty move). 1655 Mitrox 
Soun., To C, Shinner on his Blindacss, These eys .. thir 
seeing have forgot, Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight appear. 
1719 Younc Revenge v. ii, But, O those eyes 1.. Wheace 
didst thou steal their burning orbs? 3822 Lame £éfa Ser. 1. 
Decay Beggars, Old hiind ‘Tohits .. casting 3 their ruined 
orbs to catch a ray of pity. 1871 R, Exris Catuddus \xiii. 
56 Yet an eyeless orb is yearning ineffectually to thee. 
ll. The globe surmoanted by a cross forming 
part of the regalia; also called sound, formerly 


globe, ball, 

1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3804/1 The Duke of Somerset Lord 
President with the Orb. 761 Brit. Alag. 1. 503 His 
majesty was then invested with the armill, the purple robe 
or imperial pall, and orb, 1838 Office Coron. 0. Victoria 
in Maskell A/on. Rit, IL 115 ‘Then the Orb with the Cross 
is bronght from the: Altar es Dean of Westminster, and 
delivered into the Queen’s Right I]and by the Archbishop. 
1872 O. Sinptev Gloss, Fec?. Termes s.v., The mound or orb 


signifies the dominion, nad the cross the faith of the king. 
12. jg. t+. A ‘sphere’ or region of action 
or activity; rank, station. (Often with immediate 


reference to sense 7.) Ods. 

1609 Tounneur Fun. Poem Sir F, Vere 183 In that moov- 
ing orbe of active warre His high command was the tran- 
scendant starre. 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 7 Evangelists 
of an higher Orbe then... Bishops. 1649 G. Dantet Trin- 
arch., Rich. I, ccxxxiv, Richard is now in Orbe; or,if you 
will, In his Meridian Glorie. 1665 Guanvitt. Scepsi’s Sci, 
xi 66 Whenever we are within the Orb of its activity. 
21713 Ettwoop A utobdiog. (714) 1 My Station, not being 
so Eminent..as others who have moved in higher Orbs. 
1747 Schene Higees Men of War 4 Objects, situated ina 

uite different Orb, and as far heyond the Sphere of our 

apacities as the World inthe Moon. 12757 Foote Author 
Prol., Those, who adorn the orb of higher life. P 

b. (from 8 or 9.) Au organized or collective 
whole; a rounded mass; a ‘ world’, 

1603 Daniet Def, Rhine Wks. oe 14 For the Rody of 
our Imagination being as an unform’d Chaos, ..it be wrought 
into an Orb of Order and Form. 1606 Waaner Alb, Eng. 
xv. xeviii, (1612) 388 What are these hut the mapped Orbs 
of all Hypocrisie? 1849 Sears Receneration 1. vii. (1859) 
57 He regards the race in its totality, as an organic whole, 
as making one orh of being. 1866 G. Macponatn Ann. Q. 
Neigh6, xiii. (1878) 249 So is the grent shining orb of witness- 
bearers made up of millions of lesser orbs, 

13. attri. and Comb., as orb-like adj. ; orb-fish, 
an East Indian fish (Charlodon or Ephippius orbis) 
of a circular form; orb-weaver, an orbitelons 


spider; so orb-weaving a. 

1864 Wrastea, “Orb-fist. 1886 Paoctorin Longm, Mag. 
VI1i. 269 We have in the sua an example of an orb in that 
particular stage of *orb-life. 1820 Suettey Prom, Unb. Ww 
1.210 An “orblike canopy. 1889 Scfence 23 Aug. 136/2 The 
spinning habits of the great group of spiders known as 
*orb-weavers, 1885 H. C. McCook Yenants Old Farnt 
203 Cocoons spun by an *orbweaving spider. 

Orb, 54.2 Arch. [Derivation: see below.] An 
archilectural term ia use from 14th to 17th c., as 
to the meaning of which modern writers on archi- 
* tecture have expressed different opinions ; the view 
now prevalent being that of: Blank or blind 
window; hence plain stone panel, blank panel. 

Other inferred or suggested senses are: An arched window: 
a circular boss; a qnatrefoil. The early instances follow in 
&3 quots. from modern authors in b. Of the latter the full 
context should be consulted, =p. that of Willis 1844. 

@ [1395 in Rymer Fadera VIL. 795 (Tomb of Rich. 11 and 
qneen) Et les ditz Masons serront Measons pur xii. Images 
. Vi a l'une coste, & vii al’autre coste .. & le remenaunt du 
dite Toumbe Serra fait ove orbes, accordantz & semblables 
as dites Measons pur Ymages. @ 1490 Borones (William of 
Worcester) /t/n. (1778) 282 Et habet 4 storyes .. In snperiori 
historia tres orbze in qualibet panella. /did. 283 In secunda 
et tercia historia sunt dua orba in qualibet panella 4 paue!- 
larum. In inferiori historia [¢ex? Aas paielinsiGt in ducbus 
panellis in qualibet panella south et west fenestrze, in aliis 
dnobus panellis ex parte boriali et orientali [4e.r¢ Aas occi- 
dentali] sunt dux arche.] x Ace, Louth Steeple in 
Archxol. X. 71 There is coming home stone to the broach 
10 score foot und 5, and to the gallery within the steeple, 
40 foot grofts and 10 orbs, x51a-13 Aing's Coll. Contract 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1.6r0 Fynyalles, ryfant 
gablettes, Batelmentes, orbys, or Crosse qnaters,. .and enery 
other yee belongyng to the same. a1548 Haut Chron. 
(1809) 639 mightie buildyng of tymber wt towers set in 
earbles forced with arches buttand & al abilamentes em- 
bossed, & the lynterelles inhaunsed with pillers quadrant & 
the vantes in orbes with crobbes depend yay monsters 
bearyng vp the pillers. 1669 Siz C, Warn in Parentalia 
(1750) 304 (Salisbury Cathedral) The whole Church is vaulted 
with Chalk between Arches and Cross-springers only, after 
the ancienter Manner, without Orbs nnd ‘Tracery, excepting 
under the Tower, where the Springers divide, and represent 
a wider Sort of Tracery. 

b. 1838 Battton Dict, Archit. s.v. Orb, In William of 
Worcester's Itinerary, P 28a, the arched windows of St. 
Stephen's church, Bristol, are called orde. .. The two latter 
quotations fi,e. 1395 and 1512-13 above] induce the sup- 

sition that obs were similar to what we now term quatre- 

foils. 1842 Gwitt Lncycl, Archit. Gloss., Orb (Lat. Orbis), 
1 knot of foliage or flowers placed at the intersection of the 
ribs of a Gothic ceiling or vault to conceal the niitres of the 
ribs. 1844 Witiis Archit, Nomencl. Mid. Ages 53, \ shall 
proceed to shew that these panels were termed ‘orbs’. 
bid, 54 \n all these examples the word [ord] plainly applies 
itself to a blank or blind window... The fact that stone 
pannelllng was first called by a name that implies a hlank 
window, would explain the history of its introduction into 
mediaval architecture, 1850 Parker Gloss. Archit., Orb,.. 
a blank window or panel, See Willis’ Vomencd. 53 fedd. 
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1840-45 had explained Orés as ‘plain circular bosses *.) 
(bid, \referring to quot, 1395], The tomb has tabernacles at 
the sides, between which are placed blank panels (ods) 
apr earns to them, as may be scen from the drawing of 
the tomb of Edward the Third (which is exactly atiitor) 
1897 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict., Orb, a mediaval word for a 
blind window. Alsothe panels ia Third Pointed wall-work ; 
so called because they were as it were blank windows. 1886 
Wits & Clark Cambridge 1. 56 The wiadow in the south 
wall..is a geauine orb window. [Note] * Orb‘ isa blank 
window or panel. 

[Avote. In med.L, (quot. 1490) oxda, in AngloFr. (q. 1395) 
orbe, as if for med.L, *orda fenestra blind window: ef. ordus 
duninis bereft of light, blind, Ovid AZe?. iii. 518, and F. orde 
"blind, sightless,.. hence also, darke, obscure, withont light’ 
(Cotgr. 1612); yur orde a blind or blank wall, pn mor qui 
n’a ni portes ni fenétres' (Laveaux 1828). The explanation 
‘circular boss’, goes with a conjectured derivation from 
L. orérs circle, Oza!; but this does not snit med.L. oréa.] 

+ Orb, a. Obs. [ad. L. ord-es without or bereaved 
of parents or children: thence F, orbe (13th c.) 
bereft of sight, blind.] Bereaved, childless. 

1607 Br, Axprewes Serv. (1856) 59 No father adopts, 
unless he be orbe, have no child. 1660 G. Fleminc Stesma 
Sacrum a1 Edward the Confessor, who dyed Orb or 
Childless. 

Orb (g1b), wv  [f. One 52.1] 

lL. trans. To enclose in, or as in, an orb or circle; 
to surround, encircle, encompass with a rim or tire. 

1645 Quaates Sof, Recant, vil. 32 This span of frailty, 
eed and orb’d about With floods of Bitternesse, 1673 

intron Nativity Ode xv, Yea Truth, and Jnstice then Wil 
down return to men, Orb'd ina Rain-bow. 1727 AppIson 
tr. Ovid Wks. 1753 1. 153 The wheels were orb'd with gold. 
1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 153 Remaia Orb'd in your 
isolation. 

+b. Zo ord out, to shut out as by aa orb. Obs. 

1649 G. Dante Trinarch., Hen. IV, ceelxxi, The earth 
of misreport, Knitt vp a Bodie, t’ interpose that bight Might 
Orbe bim out. 4 

2. To form or gather into an orb, disk, or globe ; 


to make circular or globular; to round out. 

1600 Fararax Tasso1x. xciv, To orb their scattered troops, 
and in firm rank retire, 1635 Quaates Lardé, 11. i. (1718) 
129 And with her circling horns..orbs her silver face. 1649 
G. Danirt. Trinarch. Hen. V, \xxxii, Princes are still 
Secure, where they .. by Sage fore-cast, orbe themselves 
about Impenetrable Seres 1820 L. Hunt d/ndicator 
No. 22 (1822) 1.175 Orbing their blood-fed bellies in and ont, 
aeee O. W. Houmes Ant. Break/f.t. xii. 264 Two large tears 
orbed themselves beneath the Professor's lids. 

b. intr. To form itself into an orb. 

1850 Tennyson /2 Afert. xxiv, [Is it] that the past will 
always .. orb into the perfect star We saw uot, when we 
moved therein? a 

3. trans. To carry in its orb (sec Ons 5d.) 7); 
to canse to move in an orbit. rare. 

1642 Mitton Cé, Govt. 1. i, That our happinesse may orbe 
it selfe into a thousand vagancies of glory and deligbt, and 
with a kinde of ecceutricall equation be as it were an 
invariable Planet of joy and felicity. 1863 44! Vear Round 
VIII. 396 Orbing with motion slow or fleet Their small but 
perfect fires, : 

b. zair. To moye in an orbit (or ?as a heavealy 
orb), rare. 

1819 Keats Otho 1. t 79 O, thou goldea Crown, Orbing 
along the serene firmament Of a wide empire, like a glowing 
moon. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices 138 ‘To carve out Free 
space for every human doubt, ‘That the whole mind might 
orb about. ; 

+ Orbal,a. Os. rare, [irreg. f. ORB sb.) + -aL.] 
Of, or of the nature of, an orb; circular. 

1603 Daavton Bar. Wars vi. xxxi, An orbal form with 
pillars small composed. 

+Orbate,a. Oss. [ad.L. orbatus, pa. pple. of 
orbare to bereave.] Orphaned, bereaved, destitute. 

rg2g St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 481 1A realm] orbate and 
destitute of an hed and governour. 1557 PAYNEt Barclay's 
eee Bjb, Departing he lefte hym orbate withoute 
jande or lynelode. 3 

+Orba‘tion. Obs. (ad. L. orbdtién-em, n. of 
action from orddre to bereave.] Bereavement, 
aepryeyion (of parents, children, or the like). 

1623 Br. Harr. Contempi.,O. T. x1x. vii, How much more 
easie had the want of a sonne been than the mis-cariage? 
Barrennesse than orbation?. 1798 W. Taytoa in Monthly 
Rev. XXVI1. 517 A conspiracy... conferring on orbation 
a triple crown, 

Orbed (prbd, poet. fbéd), a.) [f Ons sd. and 
v. + -ED.] 

1. Formed into, or having the form of, an orb ; 
circular or sphcrical; rouaded; arched. 

1597 Suaxs, Lover's Compl. 25 The orbed earth. 160x — 
Twel, N. v. i, 278 That Orbed Continent, the fire That 
seuers day fromnight! s649G. Dante. Trinarch., Hen. LV, 
cexxvii, ‘I'o make his Crescent Orbed in an Hower. 1667 
Mitton 2, Z. vi. 543 Let each..Fit well his Helme, gripe 
fast his orbed Shield. 1820 Suettev Clond iv, That orbed 
maiden with white fire laden, Whom mortals call the moon, 
1861 Press Newspa; IX. 889/2 An orbed mass of the 
electric fluid. 1871 R. Ettis Catultus Ixiv. 65 Binds not 
a cincture smooth her bosom’s orbed emotion. 

2. fig. Fully rounded like a perfect circle. 

1864 Lowett Fireside Trav. 3 An orbed and balanced life. 

8. In parasyathetic combinations, as fz//-orbed 
(having a fall orb), Aalf-orbed, gold-orbed, 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 42 Now reignes Full Orb’d the Moon. 
1807 J. Bartow Codunth, 1. 32 Herbalf orb'd moon declining 
tothe main. 1839 Baitey Festus xxxi, (1852) 487 Where... 
the gold orbed orange glows. 

+ Orbed, 2.2 Obs. rare—'. [f. L. orbdre + -ED}, 
after L. ordd/us ORBATE.} Bereaved. 
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ORBICULAR.. 


1616 Daum. or Hawtu, Niobe Whs. (1711) 22 Wretch'd 
Niobé 1 an, ..Seven daughters.. And sons as many, which 
one fatal day, (Orh’d mother !) took away. 

+Orrbell, Obs. rare. [a. OF. ordelle (15th c.), 
dim. of orbe, ORB sb.1]_ A circular surface or plot. 

1635 Bratuwait Arcad, Pr, u. 148 In the lowest part of 
the garden I might see a curious orbell all of touch wherein 
the Syracusan tyrants were. .artfully portrayed. 

O'rbic, @. rare. [ad. ordie-us, a former reading 
of L, ordét-us circular, f. oréts circle.] Of the 
form of an orb; round, orblcular. 

1619 Siz A. Goaces tr. Bacon's De Saf. Vel. 24 How the 
bodie of this Orbicque frame From teader infancy so bigg 
became [trans], Virg. £e/. vi. 34 ipse tener mundi concrenerit 
orbis}. 1893 Sat, Rev. 4 June 652/1 [He] gazes up with 
rapturons orbic eyes. 

+ Orbical, a. Ods. [f. as prec. +-Au.] = prec. 

1g82 Stanvuvast Aeners wit. (Arb,) 91 Thee mone three 
seasons her passadge orbical eended Sence I heere..dyd 
harboure. 1688 R. Hotme Arvtoury i. 366/1 Any Cilin- 
drick or Orbicall body. 

+Orrbicle. Obs. or rare. [ad. L. ordbicul-us, 
dim. of oréts circle: see -¢/e, -CULE.] A small 
orb, glohe, or ball; a globule. 

1610 G. Firtcner Christ's Viet. uw. lix, Such watry 
orbicles young boyes doe blowe Out from their sopy shells. 
1657 Tomutnson Aenou's ae 117 Till they acquire the 
consistency of pills and then they are formed into orbicles. 
1840 Gatt Demon Destiny it. 23 Orbs and orbicles explod- 
ing, burst Like havoc shells, 

Orbicular (fibikivli1), «@. (56) [ad. L. 
orbiculir-ts, f. orbiculus : see ORBICLE and -aR. Cf. 
¥F, orbiculaire (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of the 
form of a circle or orb; circular, round. 

A. adj. 1. Round as a circle or disk ; circular, or 
of circalar plan or section. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hus6. wt. 230 Vpbounde, orbiculer and 
turned ronnde. 1447 Bokennam Seyszys (Roxb.) 182 The 
hevenys orbiculer revolucyoun From est to west wyth oute 
cessacyoun. 1596 Fitz-Grrraay Sir F, Drake (1881) 14 
eS a with her winged eminence The worlds orhicnlar 
circumference. ¢ 1611 CHAPMAN défad vit, 222 Quite through 
his bright orbicular targe. 1664 Evetvn Syfva (1776) 504 
The trunk or bongh of a ‘Tree being cut transversely .. 
sheweth several circles or rings more or less orbicular..one 
without the other. 1731 Genti. Mag. 1. 238 Signing their 
Names in an orbicular manner, which they call a round 
Robin, 1851 D. Witson J’rehk, Ann, (1863) 1. . iv. 399 
Shields, ..some oblong and oval, and some or icular. 

b. Anat. and Zool, Applied to various organs 
or structares of circular, discoidal, or ring-like 
form; sfee. to those muscles (spAinefers) surround- 
iag, and having the function of closing, aatural 
apertures of the body, as the sphincters of the 
moath, eyelids, iris, anus, bladder, vagina, etc. 
(Also in L, form a) 

Orbicular spot (Entom.), a circular spot on the fore-wings 
of most noctuid moths, 

1615 Caooxe Body of Man 165 The naturall motion, which 
the Ancients called weptozaarixoy is accomplished by trans- 
uerse and orbicular Fibres contracting the guts, 1691 Ray 
Creation ti. (1692) 49 The Arteries consist of a quadruple 
Coat, the Third of which is made up of Annular or Orbicular 
earneous Fibres. 1761 Steane Jr. Shandy V1. vi, Direct. 
ing ..the ofr]bicular_ muscles around his lips to do their 
duty,—he whistled Lillabullero, 1840 G. V. Extis Anat. 64 
‘The orbicular muscle of the eyelids. 1872 Nicnoson 
Palzont, 212 Iu Discina, the shell is generally circular or 
orbicular in shape. : 

ce. Bot. Applied to leaves, or the like, of 
circular outline. 

1753 Cuamagars Cycl, Suppl s.v. Leaf, Orbicular Leaf, 
one of a round figure, the breadth of whicb is equal to its 
length. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. ( Soa) 333 The 
leaves are almost orbicular. 1835 Linptay /utrod. Bot, (1848) 
11. 354 Ordicudar; perfectly circular. 1845 — Sch. Bot. iv, 
(1858) 35 Seeds in one row in each cell, oval or orbicular. 

2. Round as a sphere or globe; spherical, 
globular. Sometimes éoosely, Having a rounded 
or convex (as opp. to a flat) form or surface, 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. . 891 The meles [= apples] 
rounde, ycald orbiculer. 1578 Banistea Hist, Man 1. 33 
This same head [of thigh bone] is almost wholly affourmed 
by an orbicular Appendaunce. 1623 MinoLeton Honour 
§ Virtue Wks, (Bullen) VII. 367 Here fix my foot on this 
orbicular ball. 1782 A. Monzo Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 
203 A round head of one bone plays in the orbicular socket 
of another. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. V1. viii. § 117. 357 
Having roses set, instead of orbicular ornaments, between 
the spandrils. 

3 JR. Fall-orbed, rounded, complete. 

1673 Maavet, Ach, Transp. 11. 395 The ends of your 
publick government will at last excuse if not hallow, the 
most orbjcular untruth. 1887-39 Da Quincey Afurder 
(1862) 76 The honsehold min was thus ful) and orbicular. 
1841 — Plato's Repub. Wks. 1858 IX. arg An orbicular 
system, or total body of philosophy. P 

4, Nat. Hist, Combined with other adjs. of form, 
to express a combination of the two or an iater- 
mediate form ; (esp. in Bot. of leaves), as orbicular- 


cordate, -crenate, -ovate, etc. 

1847 W. E, Stee Field Bot. 116 Villarsia Nymphaotdes. 
Leaves orbicular-cordate. 1870 Hooxea Stud. Flora 3 
Lepidinm ruderade .. pod orbicular-oblong notched. tbid. 
346 Betula nana ., leaves short-petioled orbicular-crenate. 
Tbid., Alnus giutinosa, L.; leaves. .orbicular-cuneate. 

5. Orbicular bone (os orbictlare), & very small 
bone of the middle ear, at the end of the process 
of the incus (with which it is united in the adnlt), 


and articulating with the stapes. 


ORBICULARITY. 


1706 Puiiirs, Ordicular Bone (in Anat), one of the little 
Bones of the inner part of the Ear, which is fasten'd hy 
a slender Ligament to the sides of that called S/afes. 1892 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Orbicular bone, a very minute bone of the 
middle ear, like toa grain of sand.. ; it is a separate bone in 
childhood, but by some is looked upon as an epiphysis of 
the incus, 

B. sé. 

+1. ?Orbicular course, orbit (or ? Orb, sphere). 

123 Skenton Gart. Laurel 4 When Mars retrogradant 
reuersyd his bak, Lorde of the yere in his orbicutar. 

2. Anat. An orbicular muscle: see A.1b. Also 


in L, form orbiculdris. r 

1872 Daawin Hinotions vi. 149 For the sake of brevity 
these muscles will generally be spoken of as the orbiculars. 
3899 Alibutt's Syst. Sted, VV11. 39 Where the orbicularis is 
thus affected the earliest manifestations may..resemble that 
quivering of muscles [in the eyelid or other facial niuscle] 
popularly spoken of as ‘live blood’. 

3. Entom. Short for Orbicular spot: see A. rb. 

Orbicularity (gibikisletiti). [f. as prec. + 
avy. Cf. obs. F. orbicnlarité (16th c. in Godef.).] 
Orbicular form or character. 4 

1650 Butwen Anthropomet. i. (1653) 16 These Nations 
distending the orbicularity of their Heads, 1831 Dr Quincey 
Whiggism Wks. 1857 WI. 175, 1, have questioned the 
systematic perfection—the orlupglantty (so to speak) of Dr. 

arr’s classical knowledge. 1883 G. ALLen in Mature 
15 Mar. 466/2 Intermediate types between these two extremes 
a entire orbicularity and minute subdivision. 

Orbi‘cularly, a¢v. [See -ty2.] In an orbi- 
cular manner; in a circle or ring, round about; in 
a circular or spherical form. 

1519 /ntert. 4 Elem.in Hazl. Dodsiey 1, 14 About the earth 
and water jointly they [air and fire] go, And compass them 
everywhere orbicularly. 1631 Hevwoon London's Fus Hon, 
Wks. 1874 IV. 278 It imitates the Spheres swift agitation, 
Orhicularly, still mouing to Saluation. 1724 J. Mackv 
Journ, thro. Eng, UW. xii, 201 A most graceful Arch,. jutting 
out somewhat orbicularly. 1822 T. Tavton Afpulerus 97 
Her garments..orhicularly expanding. 1843 De Quincey 
Ceylon Wks. 1859 X11. 13 ‘The flesh of the peach..is massed 
orbicularly around a central stone. 1860 Antka Faxriels 
Prov, Poetry xviii. 408. They took each other by tbe hand 
and danced around orbicularly. . 

Orbi‘cularness. rere. [-NESS.] The quality 
of being orbicular; orbicularity. 

1611 Cotcr, Cirenlarité, circularitie, roundnesse, orbi- 
cularnesse. 7). in Baitey vol. Il. 1785 in Jownson; 

~ Di 


thence in mod. Dicts. . A 

Orbiculate (fibicki#lct), 2. Chiefly in Nat. 
ffist. fad. L. orbticuldt-us, f. orbienl-us: see 
ORBICLE and -aTE2 2, Cf. F. orbiculé (Godef.).) 
Rounded; OrpicuLar. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xiv. (1765) 36 Ordicnlate, 
rounded. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 342 
Dwarf Mallow has... orbiculate leaves hollowed next the 
petiole. 1846 Harpvin Proc. Berw. Nat. Ciud Il. No. 34. 
174 Pileus convex, orbiculate. 1892 Gardeners’ Chron. 
27 Aug. 2390/2 The leaves are orbiculate. 

b. In Comé. = OnBIcuLaTo-. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 380/1 Shell orbiculate-convex. 

Orbi‘culated (-cltéd), a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
= prices 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Orbiculated, made round in the 
form of a circle or compass. _ 1694 Morrevx Rabelais v. 
xliii, Ou the middle..stood a Pillar orbiculated. 1752 Sia 
J. Hite Mist. Anim. 89 The body of the Medusa 1s of an 
orbiculated figure. 

Orbi'culately, adv. 
late manner or form. 

1856 W. Craak Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 801 Cyclostoma 
. Aperture regular, rotund, with margins connected orbieu- 


lately, reflected hy age. 
+ Orbicula:tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 


orbiculat-us rounded, circular : see -ATION.] The 
formation of an orb (circle or sphere) ; rounding. 

1647 H. Mone Poems Interpretation Geoerall 424 The 
circling of water, when a stone is cast into a standing pool, 
.-might have been more significantly called _orbiculation. 
1676 SHaoweLL Virtuoso iv, It comes first to Fluidity, then 
to Orhiculation, then Fixation. 1788 ‘I. Tavior Pracius 1. 
Dissert. 97 An orbiculation agrees to the soul, through 
intellect; but progression and rectitude according to her 
own proper nature, 


Orbi:culato-, used as combining form of L. 
orbiculat-us, ORRICULATE, in sense ‘ orbiculately —’, 
as orbiculato-cordate, -elliptical: cf. ORBICULAR a. 4. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 264 The..abdomen is very large 
orhiculato-elliptical. /érd. 289 The form of the sternum is 
orbiculato-cordate. 

Orbific (pibifik), a rvare—*. [f. L. orbi-s 
circle, Ors s6.1 + -Fic, L. -fc#es making.) Orb- 
making, orb-forming. 

1855 Battery Afystic 67 Instant impulse to begin The work 


orbific, 

+O-rbing. drck. Obs. [f. One 56.2 + -1ne 1.) 
The making of ‘ orbs’: see ORB sd.* 

1426 Contract for Steeplein Gardner Hist. Dunwich (1754) 
157 The Walles, the Wallyng, the Tabellyng, and the 
Orhyng sewtly, alter the Stepil of Dunstate. 


Orbit (f1bit). [ad. L. orbita wheel-track, 
orbit, f. ov4zs wheel, circle: ‘ orbita vestigium carri, 
ab orbe rote dicta’ Isidore xv. xvi. 13. The 
sense ‘ orbit’ of the moon, etc., was also class. L. ; 
that of ‘ eye-cavity’ med:L., also Fr., 14th c.] 

1. Anat. The bony cavity of the skull containing 
the eye and its appendages (muscles, glands, etc.) ; 
the eye-socket. 


(-tx2.] In an orbicu- 


176 


fe rg00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 241 We goip out of pe scolle 
hoon, & entrip into orbitam, pat is be holow place bat 
y3e sitt on.] 1548-77 Vicarv Axaz. iit. 27 ‘The Coronal bone, 
in which is y* Orhyts or holes of the Eyes. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1x. 391 In the broad orbit of his monstrous eye. 1767 
Goocn Treat. Wounds 1. 331 A patient..who.,. had a piece 
of wood forced into the orbit of one of his eyes. 1879 
Haatan Eyesight ii. 21 The orbit, in which the hall is 
lodged, is a hollow cone of bone with the base directed 
forwards and outwards, 

b. Zool. The border, or part surrounding the 
eye in a bird, insect, etc. 

1774 Pexnant Zour Scoél. in 1772. 109 The orbits of the 
eyes are black. 1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer ut iii. 256 
The orhits scarlet and the irides white. 1892 Syd, Soc. Lez., 
Orbit .. In Zoology, the skin surrounding the eye of a hird. 

Gc. (By confusion with Org sd.1 10.) The 
eyc-ball; the eye. 

1728 Younc Love Fame v.7 Or roll the bucid orbit of an 
eye; Or, in full joy, elaborate asigh. 18g0 Tennyson J Mem. 
Ixxxvii, When we saw ‘I'he God within him light his face,.. 
and glow In azure orbits heavenly-wise; And over those 
ethereal eyes The bar of Michael Angelo. x 3 Baowninc 
Red Cott. Nt-cap tit. 738 That man will..through each black 
Castilian orbit, see into your soul. 


2. Astron, The path or course of a heavenly 
body; the curved path described by a planet or 


comet abont the sun, bya satellite about its primary, 


or by one star of a binary system abont the other. 
(Rarely applied to the (apparent) course of the 


sun in the heavens, usually called the eciPtic.) 

1696 Puittips (ed. 5), Ordit, is properly the Tract left by a 
Weel in the Ronde te eis if 
the way or course of the Sun, particularly called the Ecliptick, 
as also of any other Planet moving on according to the Circle 
of its Latitude, 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 174 Every Planet 
describes an Orbit about the Sun. 1812-16 PrayFaia Nad. 
Phéi, UL. 91 Apparent Orbit of the Sun. 1871 Tynpaty 
Fragm. Sct. (1879) 1. i. 20 The earth's orbit is an ellipse. 

b. fig. and traasf. 

1789 Steane Tr. Shandy 1. xxi, The backslidings of my 
aunt Dinah in her orhit did the same service in establishing 
my father’s system. 1829 1. ‘Tavton Luthus. x. 266 In the 
remotest orbits of religious feeling. 1831 — Kdwara's Freed, 
W777 Vuatrod. iv. fone young horse that, free a-field, makes 
large orbits over the level mead. 1880 Academy 18 Sept. 
195 Under ‘rights at rest’ he considers the ‘orbit’ and 
infringement of each right. 

Ge. Confnsed with ord: see Ors sd.1 7, 9, 12. 
ay De For Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 15 Made immortal at 
his death, and..exalted to shine in a higher orbit. 1815 
Scott Guy Al. iii, The planets, each, by its own liquid orbit 
of light, distinguished from the inferior or more distant stars, 
ete Jowert Plato (ed. 2) 1TL. §36 He put the moon in the 
orbit which was nearest to the earth. 

+3. ? An outer flat ring. Ods. 

1726 AyLirFe Parergon 483 To the end tbat a Seal may be 
called an Authentick Seal, it ought to have au Orbit and 
some Impression thereon. 

4. attrib, and Comé. 

1862 H. Srencen First Princ. 1. x. § 83 A slow change in 
the position of the orhit-plane. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 
Orbit-sweeper, [a telescope and bearings] invented by Airy, 
to follow the inclined path of a comet or planet. 

Orbital (Fsbital), 2. [prob. ad. med. or mod. 
L. orbital-is, {. orbita ORBIT: see -AL.] 

L. Anat. and Zool. Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the orbit or eye-socket. 

154t R. Coprann Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. E iij, Theeyes.. 
are set within the bone arbytall that is a party of the coronall, 
& the bones of the temples, 1828 Staak Elem. Nat. Hist. 
1. 44 The Active Gibbon. . forchead very low ¢ orbital arches 
very prominent. 1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 7 The 
temporal is never sepnrated from the orbital fossa. 1878 
A. M, Hamitron Merv, Drs. 168 The anterior lobe of the 
brain is composed of two divisions, the one inferior, or orbital, 
formed by the several convolutions called orbital. 

2. Astron, Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 
the orbit of a heavenly body; taking place in an 
orbit, as orbital motion, revolution (as distinguished 
from rotation on an axis). 

1839 BaiLev Festus xxxi. (1852) 533 Its eras are all cycles; 
its events, Ilow strange soe’er, are ever orbital. 1875 Tair 
& Srewaat Unseen Univ, (ed. 2) 126 That our earth will 
gradually lose its orbital energy and approach the sun by a 


slow spiral motion. 

+Orbitant. Cbs. rare. [f. L. ordita (in med. 
L. sense) + -antl, The significance of the suffix 
is not apparent.] = ORBIT 1. 

qt R. Copano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Tivb, The 
fyrst bone. .called Coronall, that dureth and compryseth fro 
the myddes of the orbytauntes ynto the commyssure that 
trauerseth the Crane or skull. 

Orbitar (f-sbitx), a. (sd.) Anat. fad. F. 
orbitaire (Paré 16thc.), perh. repr. a med. or mod, 
L, *orbitéri-us, f. orbita: see -AR.] =ORBITAL 1. 
_ 1741 Moxno Amat. Bones (ed. 3) 79 Which Parts may 
justly enough be called Orbitar Processes. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Anat. 47 Vnternal orbitar canals. 1877 Hux.ey 
Anat, Inv. Anim. vi. 344 A strong pointed process, the 
external orbitar lobe. 

B. sé. The suture between the zygomatic pro- 
cess and the malar bone; the zygomatic suture. 


1782 A. Monao Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 92 The two 
external orhitars are coatinued, each from the end of the 
internal orbitar, to the under and fore-part of the cheek. 


Orbitary (jubitiri), @ Anat. [f. as prec: 
see -ARY.] = prec. 
1827 Aaranetny Surg. Wks. U1. 42 The orbitary process 


of the frontal bone. 1831 R, Knox Cloguet's Anat. 45 
Forming the internal orbitary holes. 


ut Astronomers use the word tosignifie | 


ORBLET. 
Orbitelous (gibitiles), @. Zool, [f. mod.L. 
orbitél-us, ¥, orbitéle, {. L. erbis circle, ORB + t/a 


web.] ‘Orb-weaving’; applied to those spiders 
which spin orbicular or circular webs, as the garden- 
spider, So Orbite‘lara. =prec.; Orbitela‘rian 
a. (= prec.) and sé. (=nexl); Ovrbitele, an orbi- 
telous spider, an ‘ orb-weaver’. 

1857 Mavxe L.xfos. Lex. Orbitelus, applied by Latreille 
toa tribe (Orditefz) of the A raneidz, comprehending those 
which make their webs in regular network, composed of 
concentric circles crossed by straggling rnys which proceed 
from the centre: orbitelous, 

Orbito-, used as combining form of L. ordita 
Orsit, in anatomical terms, usnally in sense ‘ relat- 
ing to the orbit along with (some other part)’, as 
orbito-alveolar, -basilar, -malar, -nasal, -occipital, 
-pineal, -rostral, -temporal adjs. (See these words.) 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Sf, 20 It is divisible into 
a superior or frontal portion, and an _ inferior or orbito- 
nasal portion. 1883 Martin & Moa.r Vertedr. Dissect. 104 
The large orbito-temporal fossa. 1888 Amer. Nat. XX11. 
917 A process similar to that which enters the orbitopineal 
canal. a Syd. Soc. Lex., Orbito-matar, relating to the 
orbit and the malar bone. 

Orbitoid (fibitoid). [f. mod.L. orditoides, f. 
orbita ORBIT; see -OID.) The flat round fossil 
shell of a Foraminifer of the genus Orditoides, 
occurring in tertiary limestones in N. America, etc. 

1885 Amer, Frat, Se. XXX. 70,1 found..a small specimen 
of an Orbitoid. rags 

Orbitoidal (fabitoidil), 2. Geol. i as prec. 
+ -AL.] Applied to (N. American) limestones 
containing shells of the genus Oréditordes. 

1850 LYELL 2nd Visit U.S. Il. 91 The bluff was... formed 
of an aggregate of corals. .cailed by A. D‘Orbigny orbitoides, 
1 had seen the same ‘ orbitoidal ’ limestone in the interior of 
Clarke county. 1 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xix. 363 
The nummulitic and orbitoidal limestones, mainly composed 
of coin-shaped and globular foraminiferal shields, are un+ 
douhtedly the most important of tertiary strata. 

Orbitoline (pibitélein), @. (sé.) — [irreg. f. 
next; see -INE1] Belonging to the genus Ordéd- 
tolites ; as sb. a Foraminifer of this genus, 

1883 Caarenten in Atheneum 5 Dec. 780/a Absence 
of any distinguishable differentiation in the parts of the 
sareodic body of even the most complex orbitolines. 

Orbitolite (gsbi'tlsit). [In mod.L. orditolités, 
f. orbita OnBrt + Gr.Ai@os stone: see -LITE.] a. The 
fossil shell of a Foraminifer of the genus Ordztolites. 
b. A fossil coral of the genns Orditolétes or Chetites. 

1865 Caapenten in /nted’. Observer No. 40. 297 Internal 
casts of an Orbitolite. _ F 

Orbitosphenoid (¢sbito,sfi'noid), ¢. and sé. 
Anat. {[f, Opnpito- +SPHENOID.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to the orbit and the sphenoid bone; applied to 
a small bone or bony process forming part of the 
eye-socket, and (in man) constituting the lesser 
wing of the sphenoid bone; in some lower animals 
it isa separate bone. b. sd. The orbitosphenoid 
bone or process, 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat. 1,177 
The neurapophyses, called ‘orbitosphenoids', .. are small 
semi-oval plates, protecting the sides of the cerebrum. /d7¢. 
193 The smooth orbitosphenoid litte of tbe frontal joins the 
outer margin. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat, 110 Each.of the 
lesser wings of the sphenoid is termed in Zootomy an orbito- 
sphenoid, 

So O:-rbitosphenoi‘dal a. = prec. a. 

1872 Mivarr Elen:z. Anat. 83 A pair of lesser-wings, or 
orbito-sphenoidal parts, 2 : 

Orbitual (gibitisal), a. ?0bs.  [irreg. f. ORBIT, 
as if f. an assumed L. *ordite-s + -aL; ?after 
habitual.) = ORBITAL 2. 

1828-32 in Wessres. 1833 Heascnet As/ron. v. 1 
Having learned to attribute an orbitual motion tothe earth, 
1877 Nicnor in Dawson Orig. World vi. 119 In the same 
direction with the orbitual motion. 

Orbi-tuary, ¢. rare-°. 
-ARY I,J = prec, 3864 in WESTER. 

+Oxbitude. Ofs. rare—°. [ad. L. orbitido, 
f. orbus bereaved: see -TUDE,] = next. F 

163 Cockeram, Orditude, the lacke of what wee Toue, 
when a wife bath lost her husband. 1818in Topp. Heace 
in mod. Dicts. 

+Orbity. Ods. [ad. L. orditds bereavement, 
f. orbus bereaved, orphaned: sce -rry. Cf, F. 
orbité, orbeté (Godef. 4 The condition of being 
bereaved, bereavement, esp. of children; also more 
widely, Childlessness, 

3597 J. Kinc On Jonas (1638) 579 Hee hath smitten. .thy 
family with orbities and priuatious. 1637 Heywoop Dialogues 
ii. Wks. 1874 WI. 127 Wretched is that Orbitie And depriva- 
tion, which yet never had, Or ever shall haue issue. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 69 » 6 Nothing seems to have been 
more universally dreaded by the ancients than orbity or 
want of children, 1804 W. Tayzoa in Crit. Rev. Ser. m1. 
I,rzIn ieee families, where the means of maiatenance 
- are profusely supplied, orbity is common. 

Orble, obs. form of HorRiBxe. 

Orbless (f1blés), a. [f. Orr sé.1 + -LEss.) 
Without an orb ; destitute of orbs. 

1820 Mora in Blachw. Mag. VIL. 272 Far—far, within 
the orbless blue, A tiny lustre twinkles thro’. 1891 Zenple 
Bar Mag, 250 Then sball our orbless eyes Behold realities. 

Orblet (zb)lét). ad A little orb. 

1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1852) 351 Natural Juxury, and joy 


[itreg. f. as prec. + 


ORBY. 


and love, Those secondary orblets of our life. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XX114. 46 Klung rudely on the boards which this 
orblet's stage affords, 

Orby (sbi), 2 rare. [-y.] a. Of the form 
of an orb; orbicular, circular. b. Moving as in 
a circle, revolving, ‘coming round’. ¢. Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, an orb or heavenly body. 

¢r6r1 Crarman /dad wi, 357 It sinote Atrides' orby targe, 
1615 — Odyss, x. 588 The world was with the spring, anct 
orby hours Had gone the round again through herbs and 
flowers, 1818 Keats Endy. 11, 180 [To the Moon] Thine 
orby power Is coming fresh upon me, 


Orc, ork (fk). Also 6-7 orque, orke, (7-8 
orch), [ln sense x, a. F. orgue (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. orca, a kind of whale, taken as 
a ts or generic name in Zoology. Cf. also 
ON. orkn, drkn, a kind of seal] 

1. A cetacean of the genus Orca, family Delphi- 
nide ; esp. the killer (Orca gladiator Gray, Del- 
phinus Orca, Lim.). By earlier authors applied, 
after the mediseval L. writers, to more than one 


vaguely identified ferocious sca-monster. 

[e1520 L. Anorewe Noble Lye in Badbces Bk, 236 Orchun 
is a monster of the se..& he is mortal ennemye to the 
balene, & tereth asonder the bely of the balene.] 1611 
Cotea., Epanlar, an Orke; n great sea-fish inortall enemic 
vnto the Whall. 1612 Drayton J'oly-olé, ii. 25 The nglie 
Orks that for their Lord the ocean wooe. 1638 RAWLEY tr. 
Bacon's Hist. Life & Death (1650) 11 Touching that 
monstrous bulk of the Whale, or Orke, how long it is 
weilded by vitall spirit, we have received nothing certain. 
3667 Mitton #. L, xt. 835 The haunt of Seales and Orcs, 
and Sea-mews clang. 1822 W. Tennant Thane of Fife y. 
vi, Whule herds of sea-cows and of orcs appear. 1827 
tr, Cuvier's Anin:. Ningd. IV. 455 There are two varieties 
of the Delphinus Ores, the Orc and the Grampus. 869 
Browntne Aing §& BE, 1x. 972 Near and nearer comes the 
snorting ore, 

2. Sometimes more vaguely (perh. derived from 
or inlluenced by L. Orcus, Romanic orco: see 
Oar, and ef. OF. orepyrs odde heldcofol § ore-giant 
or hell-devil’, also orcneas in Beowulf: sce ORKEN), 
A devouring monster, an ogre. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas i, i. wt. Furies 5t Insatiate 
Orque, that even at one repast Almost all Creatures in the 
World would waste, 1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 5 Who 
at one Stroak didst pare away three Heads from off the 
shoulders of an Orke, begotten by an Incubus. 1865 Kincstey 
Herew. 1. i, 71 But beyond, things’ unspeakable—dragons, 
giants, ores [etc.]. 

3. A large cask or vessel for liquor, etc.; a 
bult. (So L. orca.) Obs. 

6638 Wintinc Hist, Albino § Bellama Evh, One bad 
them fill an Orke of Bacchus water. 1658 Partiirs, An 
Orch, or Ork, a monstrous fish,. .nlso a Butt for wine, or figs. 

4. Comb. (from 1), as ore-catcher, -killer. 

1631 P, Frercner Sicelides F ij b, Because a lover, there- 
fore an Orkekiller. £é/d., That Orkecatcher Ataches, /éid. 
1ij, That Orke mouth of thine did crumme thy porridge 
with my grandsires braines, 

Hlence Ork v. nonce-wa., to make an ore or 
monster of. 

1631 P. Fretcuer Sice/ides Fijb, I Orkt you once, and 
now Ile fit you for a Cupid, 

Orcadian (pikét-diin), a, and sé, off L. Orcadis 
the Orkney Islands + -1aN.] a. adj. Of or per- 
tnining to Orkney. b. sé. A native or inhabitant 
of Orkney. 

166: Lovett. Hist Anim, & fin. 234 Quawiuers..the 
poor Orcadians eate them for hunger. 1814 Scott Diary 
17 Aug. in Lockhart, For this slovenly labour the Orcadians 
cannot plead the occupation of fishing. 1821 — Prrate 
Note Q. The Orcadian traditions allege the work to be that 
of a dwarf, 1860 Mas. Eokins Chinese Scenes & People 
(1863) 114 She knew I was an Orcadian. 

Oreall, obs. form of OrcHit. 

Orcanet (fskanct), Forms: 6-7 orchanet, 
7-8 oreanet, 8 orkanet, 8-9 orcanotte. [a. OF. 
orcaneite, altered from arcanelie, dim. of arcanne 
(Cotgr.), for OF. alcanne (x5the. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med. L. aléanna, whence the parallel forin 
AtKaNEt.] The plant Alanna tinctoria, or the 
dye obtained from it: = ALKANET. 

3548 Turner Names Herbes, Anchusa..may be named in 
englishe wilde Buglos or orchanet, as the french men do, 
4567 [sce ALKANET 2]. 1601 Hottann Piiny I. 381 But those 
that haue the root of Orcanet in them, need no salt. 1712 
tr, Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 48 We have brought to us often- 
times, from the Levant, a kind of Orcanette. 1736 Battery 
Housek. Dict. 446 Orkanet. 186 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 
1V. 50 The Coinmon Alkanet, or Orcanette, used by druggists. 

Orcein (fsijin). Chem. [Altered from Orcin,] 
A red colouring-matter (C,11;NO,) obtained from 
orcin by the action of ammonia and oxygen, and 
existing in the dye called orchil. 

, 1838 T. ‘Tromson Chent. Org. Bodies 404 To the substance 
into which orcin is converted by the joint action of oxygen, 
ammonia, and water, Robiquet has given the name of 
orcein. 1876 Haaury Afat, Aled. (ed. 6) 363 The blue 


colouring matter called orcein, which is the essential con- 
stituent of these dyes. 


Orch, obs. (erron.) form of Ono. 
Orchal I, Orchanet, obs. ff. Onci1L, ORCANET, 
Orchant, obs. or dial. form of Urcuiy, 
Orchard (f-11fi14), Forms: see below. [orig. 
Ol. ort-geard, parallel to Goth.aurti-gards garden, 
the fe “eel ts of which is considered to be L. 
OL, 0 


| of horticulture. 
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hortus (in late and med.L. ortns, It. orto) garden. 
Cf. Goth. aurlja gardener, and ONG, orzi (:— 
*orléjan) to cultivate, Already in oth ¢., Ol 
orlgeard passed into oregeard, orceard, whence 
ME. orchard; also, with recognition of the second 
element orch-yard, orl-yard, ot, with later con- 
formation to L. Aor(us, horl-yard.] 
A. Inlustration of Forms. 

a, 1 ortgeard, ordceard, 4 ortyerd, 6 ortyerde, 
ortzard, ortiard, (ortesyerde), 6-7 ortyard, 7 
ort-yard. 

¢897 K. Eceren Gregory's Past. xl. 292 To plantianne., 
Swaz se ceorl ded his ortgeard. /did. es 380 Hlyst hider, 
Su pe eardast on friondes ortzearde [4/att. orczearde}, 1042 
Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl, 1V. 72 Da hagawon porte 
Sat is se ordceard wt maerdice. c14g0 Cursor AF, 10473 
(Laud) In-to hir ortyerd (Cof#. orchard] she yede anon. 1506 
Will of Duckworth (Som. lo}, The orte garde. 1532 
in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) 11. 54 The Garden or 
ortz3ard ouer ageinst the College. 1863 /é/d, 1. 160 The 
cabal and ortesyerdes belonging to Gonevill. 1579 

TURBES Gaping Gulf Fiij, Our Ortyards must be measured 
hy the foote. 1693 Evetyn De /a Quint., Orange Trees t 
In our Ort-yards and Olitorie Gardens, 

8. 1 oregeard, -3yrd, 1-2 orceard, (1 orcird, 
-yrd, -erd), 3 orchmrd, (horechard), 3-6 or- 
charde, 3-orchard; (4 orichard, 4-6 orcherd(e, 
5 Se. orehart, 6 ortchard, orth. orchert, -erit). 

¢897 Orcgearde [see a]. crooe-1100 Orcenrd, ete, [see 
B. rah asti00 Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 261 Timber cleofan, 
orceard reran and menize inweore wyrcean. creog Lay. 
12955 lleo comen in anne orcheerd [¢ 1275 horechard}, a 1225 
Ancr. R, 378 3e beod gunge impen iset in Godes orcharde. 
¢1300 Vhrush & Nightingale 98 in Haz. £. P.P.1V. 54 
Ich habhe leue to ben here, In orchard and inerbere, @ 1440 
Sir Degrev. 615 In at an orcherd thei lepe, V-armede as 
thei ware, c147o Henry Wallace vi. 740 Gud gardens 
gay, and orchartis gret thai spill. 1535 Coveroace Acc. ii, 
4, | made me ortchardes and gardens of pleasure. 

Y. 4 orchiard, orchejerde, -zarde, -yerde, 
4-6 orcheyarde, 5 orche-3erd, orchoyerd, 6 
orchiarde, orchyarde, orcheyard, 6-7 ortch- 
yard, 7-8 orchyard. 

13.. Cursor AL, 8200 (Cott.) Wit-in his aun orchiard. ¢ 1394 
P. Pl. Crede 166 Orchezardes and erberes cuesed well clene. 
¢34oo tr. Secreta Seerct., Gov. Lordsh, 108 Lekyn panne pi 
subgitz to oon orche-erd, 1523 Firznera. Husd. § 122 Set 
in a garden or an orchyarde. 1g55 Eorn Decades 11 To 
make gardeynes and orchiardes. 

5. 6 horteyarde, hortyeard, 6-7 hort(e)yard, 
7 hort-yard: see Horryarp. 

B. Signification. 

1, An enclosed piece of ground for the purposes 

+a. Formerly, in general sense, 


A garden, for herbs and fruit-trees. O4s. b. Now, 


An enclosure for the cultivation of fruit-trees. 
& ¢1000 AELFric Gram, viii. (Z.) 28 Ortus, orceard [v. rr. 
orcird, orcyrd, orcgyrd. ordcecard] odde wyrtun. 1000 
fEvrric Gen, ti. 8 toa ba aplantode wynsumnisse orcerd 
..0n bam he gelogode pone man pe he zeworhte. az100 
Ags. Vocin Wr.- Valcker 333/24 Ortus, orcyrd. Ortulanus, 
orcerdweard. 1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) I. 115 In pat 
orchezerde Crist was itake [L. rm guo horto captus Suit), 
/é7d, V1. 31 [Mahomet's] paradys be orchard of likynge 
[L. paradisum hortum setltcet deliciarum), 1388 Wrcur 
fsa. i. 30 Whanne ye schulen be..as an orcherd [1382 gardyn, 
Vulg. honull with ont watir. f 
- ¢ tooo Sax, Leechd. 111. 252 Beod. .hyra orcerdas mid 
lum afyllede. 1388 Wryetir Eccd. ii, 5, ¥ made 3erdis 
orcherdis (1382 gardynes and appil gardynes, Inde. 
hortos et pomarial. ¢1440 Prong. Parv. 368/2 Orcherde, 
Ria wu appull-yerde, pomtertum, asa Pict. Voe. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 810/5 #foc omerinm,a norchard. 1522 J’est. 
Ebor, (Surtees) V. 149 ‘The new ortyerde with the gardyns. 
1600 HoLtano Livy xxut. xv. 441 Standing upon Jlortyards 
(L. aréustum)and Vineyards. 1657 Trarp Coon, Fob ii. 
ir Their trees suddenly withered in their Ort-yards, 1796C. 
Marsnart Garden, iii. (1813) 44 An orchard is a spot to plant 
standard fruit in which are forbidden a place in the garden. 
1838 Murray's Hand-bk. N. Germ, 285 Gils ..is surrounded 
by orchards, which furnish cherries and walouts in large 
quantities, 1845 Fvorist's Zra/. 7 Orchards are portions of 
ground appropriated to the growth of fruit trees only. 

2. atirib, and Comé., as orchard-bird, bounds, 
door, fruit, ground, side, lree, wall; orchard- 
breaker, -maker, -robber; orchard grass, an 
grass grown in an orchard, esf, in U.S., the Cock’s- 
foot Grass, Dactylis glomerata; orchard-house, 
a glass house for the protection of fruit that is 
either too delicate to be grown In the open air, or 


required to ripen earlier; orchard oriole,a North 


b. 
=p 
an 


American ortole (Ze/erus spurius) which suspends 


its nest from the boughs of frnit and other trees. 

1876 Laxtza Poems, Psale: of West 446 We heard the 
“*orchard-bird's sma!t song. 1735 Pore Odyss. xxiv. 260 Sets 
of flow'ry thorn, Their *orchard-bounds to strengthen and 
adorn, 1818 Scatt Guy AS. vi, He detected poachers, black- 
fishers, *orchard-hreakers, and pigeon-shooters. 1900 Daily 
News 12 Sept. §/: A visit to the *orchard conntry in the 
garden of England isarevelation. @ 1847 Extza Coo Birds 
11 The *orchard-deck'd land. 1835 CoveroaLr Susanna 17 
Shut the *orcharde dore. 1 SVRLYN Aal, fort. 1729) 
222 Now..gather your last *Orchard-Fruits, 1765 Ann. 
Reg. ui. 144/2 A seed of the plant which they call’ *orchard 
grass. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 244/1 Orchard Grass should 
never be made into hay. 1884 Mitrer //ant-n., Orchard 
Grass, Dactylis glomerata. + Guesxny Gard. Bvery- 
day Bk, 206/1 These “Orchard Houses, as they are called, 
may answer well where there is no lengthened frost after 
April comes in. 1922 Staves £ecl. Men. f. jit. 393 Many 


| 


ORCHESTRA. 


gardiners and ech makers. 1868 Woon J/ames with 
out HH, xiti, 242 The *Orchard Oriole, or Bob-o'-link.,is 
yet notable for its skill in nest-building. 356a Tuaner 
Herbal. 168 Dioscorides writeth of..the “ortiard Peartre 
-.and of the Wyld Pere tre. 1859 Sates Seif Help 6 

Scapegrace, *orchard-trohber,shoe-maker, cudgel-player,an 

smuggler, ¢1345 Orpheo 64 [She] walked in the undertyde 
To pley in hur *orchardsyde, 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 

en 4 Wilde trees, in comparlson of *Orchard.trees, 1876 

« SAUNDERS Lion in Path i, The murmur of orchard trees 

rushing together softly. is9a Suans, Rom. & Ful. nik 63 
‘The *Orchard walls are high, and hard to climbe. 1633 P. 
Fortcuer Purple Ist. 1. it, Where hy the orchyard walls 
The tearned Chume with stealing water crawts. 

Orcharded, 2. rare. [f. prec.+-ED2.] Fur- 
nlshed with orchards; planted with fruit-trees. 

1757 Boston News-Letter 17 Mar. 2/2 To be sold. . Thirteen 
Acres of Land, well orcharded. 

O'rcharding. [f. ns prec. + -1va1.] 

1. The cultivation of fruit-trees in orchards. 

1664 Evetyn Pomona v. (1729) 67 All land is not fit for 
Orcharding. 1804 Ann. Reg. dient This example probably 
induced orcharding in Herefordshire ..on a er larger 
scale, 1892 Boston (Mass.) Frnl. 16 Jan, 1/4 An address ,. 
upon ‘The Advances of Orcharding in New England *. 

+2. concer, Land laid out or planted with fruit- 
trees. Obs, (Chiefly American.) 

17zt Lond, Gas. No. 5951/4 Five Acres of Orcharding. 
1788 Massachus. Spy 19 line 4/3 Said Farm consists of 
mowing, pasturing, and orcharding, and fs well watered. 

Orchardist. [f. 23 prec. +-1s7.] One who 
cultivates an orchard or orchards ; a fruit-grower. 

1794 T. S. D. Bucknant in Trans. Soc. Aris XU att As 
Ihave long wished to introduce the name of orchardist, I 
here desire it may take place. 1862 TuorEau F.xcurs., 
Wild Apples (1863) 292, | wonder all orchardists do not get 
ascion from that tree, 1890 Chamds, Frui. 27 Sept. 614/: 
An enormously augmented consumption of fruit, for which 
the British orchardist..was not prepared. 

O'rchardman. re as prec. + Man sé.) =pree. 

1885 Athenzum 14 Feb, 220/1 Some of the chief prizes 
were gained by [English orchardmen. 1892 Standard 12 
july /2 Between the orchardman of East Kent and the 

ouseholder in London, intervene the salesman and the 
greengrocer. 

+Orchat. Ods. Affected form for OrcHarD, 
after Gr. épxaros row of trees, garden. 

(Orchat, orchet, or worchet is also a northern dialect form 
(Cumbld., Roxb.) for Se. orchart, OrcHAaD.) 

ee J. Puuirs Cyder t. 9 His Fruit..in Summer's Pride, 
When other Orchats smile, abortive fail. /érd. 18 Wouldst 
thou, thy Vats with gen'rous Juice should froth? Respect 
thy Orchats, [1802 in Anderson Cuméld. Ball. 39 ‘The 
throssle..Aye in our worchet welcomes spring.] 

Orchel(}, Orchella: see OrcHIL, ORCHILLA. 

t+ Orchemartical, a. Os. rare. [f. Gr. dpyy- 
partx-ds (f. dpynpar- dancing, f. dpyéea6ar to dance: 
see -1¢)+-AL.] Pertaining to dancing; in quot. fg. 
Characterized by ‘skipping’ or omission of inter- 
mediate numbers. 

3583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue \xxx, The foote of the 
piller (of verses] is Orche maticall, yat is to say, founded by 
transilition or ouer skipping of number hy rule and order, as 
from x to 3, 5, 7, and g. 

Orchen, Orcherd(e, obs. ff. Urcuin, OncHARD. 


Orchesography (gikispgrafi). rare. ? Obs. 
[ad. F. orchdsographie (title of a book by J. 
Tabourot, publ. in 1589), irreg. f. Gr. dpynats, 
dpxnoe- dancing + -0-GRAPHY.] The description 
or notation of dancing by means of diagrams, etc. 

1706 J. Weaver (fit/e) Orchesography, or the Art of 
Dancing by Characters and Demonstrative Figures, a 1843 
Sovtury Comn.pl. Bk. LV, 566 The art of Orchesography, 
or denoting the several steps and motions in dancing by 
characters, was invented by M, Beauchamp. 

Orchester, variant of ORCHESTRE. 

Orchestic (pikestik), @. and sd. 
dpxnarix-ds, f, dpxnat-js dancer: see -Ic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to dancing. 
18s0 Lerrcit tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 44 That feeling 
for what is significant and beautiful in the human form .. 
found its gratification in the food afforded to it hy the 
orchestic arts, 1869 W. Smitn Dict. Gr. §& Rom. Antig. 
(ed. 2) 1061 The athletic and orchestic arts attained nbout 
OL 50 a high degree of perfection. 
. 66, (more freq. in pl. orchestics.) The art 


of dancing. / 

x850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Alaller's Anc, Art § 20 This series 
of arts reaches its highest point in mimic orchestics, /did. 
§ 77 Gymnastics and orchestics, arts which were exercised 
with the greatest zeal. 1864 J. Hanrey £ss, (1893) 8: The 
silent art of orchestic has its arses and theses, its trochees 
and iamhi, ..not less truly than music and poetry. 


Orchestra (fuskéstri). [n_L. orchéstra, a. 
Gr. dpxfatpa the space on whieh the chorus 
danced, f. épxéeodat to dance, dpyxyorip, -7s dancer. 
Formerly stressed orchestra, eg. by Byron.) 

1. In the ancient Greek theatre, A large semi- 
circular space in front of the stage, where the 


chorus danced and sang. 

In the Roman theatre, the orchestra was reserved for the 
seats of senators and persons of distinction. | 

1606 Hottano Suefon. 17 He passed directly from the 
Stage by the Orchestra, to take up his place among the 
Knights. 16x: Corvat Crudities 299 It [Theatre of Vicenza} 
hath an Orchestra made in it according to the imitation of 
the Roman Orchestraes. 1647 Stn KR, STAPYLTON 
121 To furnish the orchestra, next the stage. 13 
Kollin's Ane, Hist, (1827) 1.226 The orchestra .. 
the Greeks was the place assigned for the 


[ad. Gr. 


ptr. 
feat 
es and 
23 
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ORCHESTRAL. 


dancers. 1900 W. L. Covatnevy /dea of Tragedy15 A huge 
semi-circle of seats, perhaps first made of wood, afterwards 
of stone, looked down upon a central portion, called the 
orchestra, and allotted to the chorus. 

Jig. 1658 Sin T. Brownr /ydriot. iv. 39 They may sit 
in the Orchestra, and noblest Seats of Heaven, 

b. Dancing; title of a poem on dancing. 

1596 Davies (éit/) Orchestra, or 2 poeme of Dauncinge. 
1599 Maaston Sco. Villanie mi. xi. 225 Praise bnt Orchestra 
and the skipping Art, Yon shall command him, faith you 
haue his hart Enen capring in your fist. 


2. That part of a theatre or other public building 
assigned to the band of performers on musical 
instraments (and, in a concert-room, to the chorus 
of singers). b. A building or structure for a band 


of instrumental performers ; a band-stand. 

1724 Short Exfplic. For. Wads. Mus. Bks., Orchestra, 
is that Part of the Theater, where the Musicians sit with 
their Instruments to perform. 1787 P. Becxroro Leéy. 
ftaly (1805) 1, 283 Orchestras were erected in different 
parts, and the common people danced in the center, 
having the sky for a canopy. 1817 Mar. Epcewortn 
Harrington vii, The impatient sticks in the pit, and 
shrill catcalls in the gallery, had begna to contend with 
the music in the orchestra, “1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove 
Diet. Atus. 11. 560 1a modern theatres the normal position 
of the Orchestra is in front of the Stage, bnt on a level with 
the floor of the Stalls and Pit... In concert-rooms, the 
Orchestra is usnally placed at one end of the apartment, at 
such a height above the general level of the floor that the 
full length figure of a Performer, standing in front, may be 
visible to a seated andience. Ae 

3. The company of musicians themselves; a 
company of performers of concerted instrumental 
music in a theatre, concert-room, etc. (either alone, 


or as accompaniment to voices), 

More restricted in use than dand; the ‘ strings‘ or instru- 
ments of the viol class heing always present and usnally of 
fundamental importance in an orchestra, 

1720 Gay To IV. Pulteney 191 But, hark! the fall 
orchestra strike the strings. 1753 Hanway Trav. (176a) I. 
vu, xc. 413 The orchestra consists of about fifty musicians. 
1811 Byaon Hints jr. Hor. 308 The pert shopkeeper, 
whose throbbing ear Aches with orchestras which he pays 
to hear. 1880 W.S. Rocxstao in Grove Dict. Mus. Th. 
os The term Orchestra is also applied, collectively, to the 

ody of Instrumental Performers officiating at a Theatre, 
in a Concert-room, or on a Stage or raised Platform in the 
open air. 1880 ‘Vean. Ler’ Stud. /taly ui. ii, 100 The 
singular effect produced by the sight of an orchestra 
entirely composed of women. 

ig. 1742 Younc JV¢. Th. wv. 650 High heav'n's orchestra 
channts amen to man. 

b. ¢ransf. The set of instruments played by 
such a company of musicians. 

1834 Mrs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xvii. (1849) 168 
The sounds of an entire orchestra may be transmitted and 
reciprocated. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. A/us. 
II. 56x We constantly hear of ‘an Orchestra consisting of 
thirty stringed Instruments, with a full complement of 
Wind‘ 1888 Miss A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iv, 
Hearing the bewildering tones of an orchestra mingling 
with the hnm of many voices. 

4. attrib, and Comb. 

1836 Dusoure Violin ix. (1878) 269 Old Baumgarten, who 
was orchestra-leader at Covent Garden. 1852 J. J. Seren 
oa 22 The so-called chamber-pitch..at this time agreed 
with the orchestra-pitch, 

Orchestral (prkestral, g1késtril), a. ff. prec. 
+-AL.] Pertaining or relating to, composed for, 
or performed by, an orchestra (sense 3). 

Orchestral-accompanicd in quot. 1844 = having an or- 
chestral accompaniment, orchestrally accompanied, 

Ta names of organ-stops, indicating similarity in tone to 
the instrument used in the orchestra, as orchestral flute. 

x8r1 Buspy Dret. Afus. (ed. 3), Orchestral, an epithet 

iven to music intended for ike orchestra, 1844 J. T. 
Hewtetr Parsons & W, viii, With. .orchestral-accom panied 
imilations. 1869 OuseELev Cousterp. xxiii. 18a Until the 
student had gone throngh a course of instrumentation and 
orchestral scoring. 1889 W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. ATus. 
TV. 181 The modern orchestral or slide Trumpet .. is made 
of hrass, mixed metal, or silver, 1 Strainea & Barrett 
Dict, Mus. Ternts sv, Flute (4), Titles appended to flute- 
stops. .. mplying that the quality of tone is similar to the 
modern finte, ..as orchestral flute, ..concert-finte. 

Hence Orche:strally adv, 

1880 E. Prour in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 387 These are 
treated orchestrally rather than as solo instruments, 1897 
[see Oncnestaation bh]. 

+Orchestran, a. Obs. rare—', =Orcnestrat. 
ped Meretriciad 48 Then, solus, hops a doll Orchestran 

ute. 

Orchestrate (gukéstreit), w. ({f. ORcHESTRA 
+ -ATE 3, perh. after mod.F. orchestrer (1878 in 
Dict. Acad.).| trans. To compose or arrange for 
an orchestra; to score for orchestral performance. 
Also aésol, Hence O-rchestrated f9/. a. 

1880 Daily Tel. 19 Feh., This brief and cleverly orches- 
trated symphony is instinct with profonnd melancholy, 18a 
Standard 27 Nov. 3/6 The..song. .is capitally written, und 
orchestrated with notahle skill. 1889 Pad? Mall G. 4 June 
2, I got into the way of orchestrating and writing for évery 
Instrument, 1896 /Zes 28 Ang. 4/3 A composer who can 
write sparkling tanes and knows how to orchestrate. 

b. fig. To combine harmoniously, like instru- 
ments in an orchestra, 

1883 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 437 A symphony of accordant 
and orchestrated spirits, 


Orchestration (grkéstré-fon). [f. prec., or 
its source: see -aTIon. Cf. mod.F. orchestration 
(1878 in Dict. Acad.).] The action or art of 
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composing or arranging music for an orchestra; 
the style in which a piece of music is orchestrated; 
instrumentation of orchestral music. 

1864 in Weester. 1864 Keader 17 Sept, 364 The reveries 
of Lorenzo and Jessica are set to soft dreamy strains, with 
orchestration of no less delicate texture. 1876 A thenzum 
7 Oct. 472/1 The setting of the vocal parts is as splendid as 
the orchestration is picturesque and powerful. 1889 /éid. 
5 Jnne 10/2 No master of orchestration has had a clearer 
insight into the individual character and colour of each 
instrument. . 

b. fg. Harmonious combination, as of the parts 


or instruments in an orchestra. 

1888 F. T. Manziats Victor Hugo 98 Music will make 
them immortal, a kind of superb verbal orchestration that 
for variety and power, for ‘sonority ’and brilliance of effect, 
has no equal in French dramatic verse. 1897 Dowven #7. 
Ltt. 378 Wis soul echoed orchestrally the orchestrations of 
nature Bod of humanity. x900 G. ILes Flame, Electr. 
& the Camera a A new orchestration of inquiry is possible 
By means of the instruments created for him by the 
electrician. 

Orchestre, -ter (f-skéstos, formerly pike'star). 
[a. F.orchestre(1547in Hatz.-Darm.),f. L. orchestra: 
see above.] = ORCHESTRA, 

1623 Cockeaam, Orchester, a Scaffold, 1658 Puitiirs, 
Orchester, that part of the Scene in a Theater, where the 
Chorus useth to dance; it is also sometimes taken for the 
place where the Musicians sit. 1740 Ciaaex AZo/, (1756) I. 
230 The flat ceiling that is now over the orchestre was then 
asemi-oval arch. 1770 Lancuoane //utarch (1879) 1. 183/2 
As Pericles, a whole orchestre [he] bears. 1857 Chaatd, 
Fral. VILL. 48 Whose golden blossoms waved above my 
head—A fragrant orchester, where hymns were said .. By 
myriad bees, 

Orchestric (pike'strik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to dancing: more properly 
ORCHESTIC, q. v. 

1786 Gitties Hist. Greece 1. iii. 104 Their sedentary studies 
were relieved by the orchestric and gymnastic exercises, 
1850 Brackizr schylus 1. Pref. 41 The anthor of the 
Promethens really was a professor of the orchestric art. 
1888 Buncon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. un. 228 Rose's father, who 
had sent [his boys]to be instrncted hy him in the orchestric art. 

2. Belonging to an orchestra; orchestral. 


1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 461 We ourselves may boast to | 


have introdneed the word orchestric, which we regard with 
parental pride, as a word expressive of that artificial and 
mpons music which attends, for instance, the elabornte 
exameter verse of Rome and Greece. 1892 Edinb. Even. 
Disg. 13 Feb. 3/1 The orchestrie playing was not all that 
might have been wished. 

Orchestrina (fikéstr7n4), Also -ino. [f. 
OncuestR-a + -INAI, after concertina, etc.] ta. 
An instrument of the key-board kind constructed 
so as to imitate various other musical instruments. 
Obs. b. A mechanical instrument, resembling 
a barrel-organ, but of more elaborate construction, 
intended to imitate the effect of an orchestra. So 
Orche'strion [cf. accordion], Orchestrionette, 
names of similar instruments. (See quots.) 

1838 Ancycl. Brit. (ed.7) XVI. §19/1 Orchestrino, a modern 
musical instrament. .shaped like a piano-forte...It imitated 


| the tones of the violin, the viola, the violoncello, the viol 


d'amour, the double bass, ete. /éid., Orchestrion, a musical 
instrnment invented by the Abbé Vogler abont 178. It was 
a kind of portable organ, abont nine feet in height, breadth 
and depth... Another instrument of the same name, invented 
in 1796,. .consisted ofa piano-forte,comhined withsome organ- 


] soe , 1842 Dickens Amer, Votes vi, Are there no Punches 
..Con 


ie Orchestrinas, or even Barrel-organs? 1880-1 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. U.S.) X. 63 Organo-Lyricon,..piano- 
forte combined with 12 kinds of wind-instruments..the first 
ofa number of similar inventions, such as the orchestrion. 
188a C. W. Woon /n Slack Forest 115 The Black Forest is 
Tt “fe these mechanical organs—orchestrions, as they 
are called. 


Orcheyard(e, -iard(e, etc., obs. ff. ORcHARD. 
Orchic (fuikik), a. Azat., etc. rare, [a. 
mod.L. orchic-us, a, Gr. dpyix-ds, f, Spyies testicle.) 


1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Orchicus, of or belonging to the 
testicles: orchic. 


Orchid (f1kid). [Introd. by Lindley, 184,05 an 
Eng. repr. of mod.L. Orchidex or Orchidacex : see 
OrcuipEous, and -1D s#ff.4]_ Any plant of the 
orchis family (Orchidacee or Orchidex), a \atge 
and widely distributed Natnral Ordcr of monoco- 
tyledons, distinguished by having one, or rarely 
two, sessile anthers, anited with the pistil (gyaar- 
drous) into a central body called the co/wmn, and 
containing pollen coherent in masses (fo//fuia); 
the flowers have three sepals and three petals (one 
petal, called the 2 or /abelium, being usnally 
much larger than the other two, and of special 
colour or shape), and vary greatly in appearance, 
being often remarkable for brilliancy of colour or 
grotesqueness of form, in some cases resembling 
varions insects and other animals. Orchids are 
often epiphytes ; many exotic species are now culti- 
vated for their beauty, 


1845 LixpLey School Botany (ed, 3) 131 Order Ixv. Orchid- 
acee..Orchids. 1848inCaaic. 1858 GLENNY Gard. Every- 
day Bho wir/1 When orchids are in the common hot-honse, 
they should be in the most shady part, and be more fre- 
quendy site than any other plants, 1859 Darwix Orie. 

€. Vil. (1873) 172 The flowers of orchids present a multitnde 
of curious structures. 1885 Pall Mali G. 1a May 4/a 
The popniarity of orchids is a growth of the present century. 


ORCHIL. 


1885 Pop. Guide to 7fo, Comin. Pall Mall G. Extra No. a1, 

Everybody knows Mr. Chamberlain. .. His eye-glass and 

his orchids are as well known as Mr. Gladstone's collars. 
b. atirié, and Comh. 

186x Tytor Anaknac iv. 89 The fantastic shapes and 
brilliant colours one sees in Itnglish orchid-honses, 1888 
Pail Alall G. + Feb. 5/1 The extent .. [of] the so-called 
orchid mania can be estimated from the frequency of public 
orchid sales, the quantity of orchids now imported. /é/d., 
Mr. Chamberlain's orchid collection, if not the largest in the 
conntry, is at least the best known, 1893 Dx. Arcyie 
Unseen Found. Soc. xv. 4ga Sending ont orchid-hunters. 

Orchidacean (pikidé'fiin). rare. [f. as next + 
-AN; but improperly used: cf. crastacean.] One 
who devotes himself to the cultivation of orchids; 
an orchid fancier. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 26 Nov. 747 ‘There are men famous over the 
civilized world for their zeal as orchidacians. 1888 Longu:. 
Fe Feb, 432, 1 am not old enongh as an orchidacean to 
judge. | x 

Orchidaceous (fikida-fas), a. [f. mod. Bot. 
L. Orchidace-w, substituted by Lindley (Vege?. 
Kingd. 173) for the earlier Orchidew: see OR- 
CIIDEOUS, and -ACEOUS.] 

1. Belonging to the Natural Order Orchidacex : 
see ORCHID. 

1838 Penny Cyed XI. 511/2 Gynandria.. The principal 

rt of the class consists of Orchidaceons plants. 1859 
Daauin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 57 Nearly all our orchidaceous 
plants absolutely require the visits of inseets..to fertilise 
them, 188a Garden 20 May 348/3 Cattleya gigas..is now 
within the reach of all who grow Orchidaceous plants. 

2. Resembling an orchid in some way, esp. in 
being showy. 

1864 Miss Yonee 7rza/1. 84, I have read of a woman with 
an orchidaceons face, 1894 R, Le GALLIENNE Prose Fancies 
34 The simple old type of manhood is lost long since in 
endless orchidaceons variation. 1897 Sat, Rev. 13 Feb. 170 
Engaged to be orchidaceous and flamboyant as the Improper 
Person of Babylon. _ 

Orchideal (fiki-d74l), a. rare. = next. 

1848 in Ceaic, 1885 H. O. Foanes Nat. Wand, E. Archif, 
ii, 93 The rostellum .. retains the more natural orchideal 
form of a hroad flat floor to the anther. 

Orchidean (fiki-d#in), a. rare. [f. mod.L. 
Orchide-w (see ORCHIDEOUS) + -AN.] Belonging 
to the Orchidex, orchidaceous; pertaining to or 
characteristic of an orchid. 

1857 MAvne ae Lex., Orchideons: orchidean. 186a 
Dagwin Fertil. Orchids vi. 271 This single genus [Cypri- 
pedinm], now widely disseminated, as a record of a former 
and more simple state of the great Orchidean Order, 

Orchidectomy (fikidektdmi). Seg. [Im- 
properly for orchiectomy, f. Gr. Spxt-s + éxropy 
cntting-out.] IExcision of the testicles; castration. 

1894 Columbus (O.) Disp. 7 Nov. 9/1 Orchibeae ry might 
be resorted to as a punishment. 1900 Bri?. Aled. Yrnl. 
No. 2046. 645 After orchidectomy diminution in the size of 
the prostate followed in every one of the author's cases, 

Orchideous (fiki‘d7as), @. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
Orchide-w (Linnens, 1751) an improperly-formed 
deriv. of Gr. &pxis, L. orchkis (the stem of which, 
orchi-, was erroneously taken by early botanists as 
orcthid-): cf. orchidts, orchtdes, in Bauhin f/is?, 
Plant. (1630) I. 772).] Belonging to the Or- 
chide or natural order of plants akin to the 
genus Orchis; orchidaceons: see OrcHID. (In quot. 
1851, erron., for the cultivation of orchids.) 

1818 Corepaooke J/atport Colonial Corn 130 Coagulated 
mucilage..from..arrow-roots, cassada, smilax, orchideons 
roots and scitamineous. 1830 Linotey Vat. Syst. Bot. 26 
The singularities of Orchideons plants. 1833 Penny Cycl, 
I. 242/2 Orehideous air-plants have become comparatively 
common in the hot-houses of the lovers of beautiful flowers, 
18g: GLenny Handbk, Fl. Gard. 38 The moist atmosphere 
of an orchideons house, 

Orchidist (fakidist). [f. Ononip + -1st.] A 
cultivator of orchids; an orchid fancier. 

1881 Gard. Chron. XVI. ie An English orehidist. 1888 
Pall Mall G.25 July 5/1 What has been done hy an amateur 
orchidist ina small subnrban garden. | 

Orchido-, assumed combining form of Gr. 
épxts (the etymological form being orchio-) ; usually 
taken as if repr. ORcHID; as in Orchido'logist, 
one versed in orchidology; Orchido‘logy, that 
branch of botany, or of horticultnre, which deals 
with orchids; O:rchidoma‘nia, a craze for orchids; 
Orchido'philist, a lover of orchids. Also in 
terms of Pathology, etc., as Ovrchidoce:le, Or- 
chido‘tomy : see ORCHIOCELE, ORCHoToMY. 

1842 Dunewison Aled. Lex. *Orchidocele, Hernia hnmor- 
alis, 1881 Brantuam in Jral. Linn. Soc. XVIII. 338 
Neglected by subsequent *orchidologists. 1886 Academy 
3 July 12/3 A work called Reichendackia—after the famous 
orchidologist of Hamburg. 1885 B. S. Witttams Orchid 
Grower's Man. a *Orchidology ing then in its infancy. 
1849 P raser’s Mag. XL. 135 Wecatch the prevailing *orchido- 
mania. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII. 300. Such flowers..as 
would delight and astonish even the best-informed *orchido- 
philist.  189a Syd. Soc. Lex.,"Orchidotomy, see Orchotonry. 

Orchil (¢3tfil). Forms: 5-8 orchell, 6-8 
orehel, 6~9 orchall, (6 orcheall, orcalt), 7-9 
orchal, (8 orcheil, orselle, oricelle, 9 orseille), 
9 orchil, -ill. See also Arcam, [a. OF. orchel, 
orchetl (late orsezl), mod.F. orsetle, in It. orce//o, 
earlier ortceljo, OSp. orchillo, mod.Sp. archilla. 
Origin uncertaln: see ARCHIL.] 


ORCHILLA. 


1, A red or violet dye prepared from certain 
lichens, esp. Aoccella tinctorta. 

2483 def 1 Rich, ///, c. 8 Preamble, The Colours made 
with the which Orchell..faden away. /dr@. § 15 Orchell or 
Cork called Jarecork [Fr.Orche/ou Cork appellea Jarecorky, 
2504 Arnoctox Chron. (1821) 188 The Crafte to make Orchell. 
2539-3 Act 24 flen. Vist, c. 2 With good and sofficient 
cotke or orchall. xs695 Lond. Gaa. No. gel He also 
mannfactures the Blne-Cake-Orchal..and the Blue Liquid 
Orchal for Scotland. 2772 Woutre in PArl. Trans. LXI. 
ate Cochineal, Dutch litmus, orchel,..and many other 
cofonring substances. 2866 Treas. Bot. 820/2 Orchil, Archil, 
Orchal, or Orchill, various names for the dye prepared from 
Orchella-weed. 1897 4 /butt's Syst. Med. 11. 86 note, The 
clubs are best stained with orseille or orange rubine. 

2. The lichen Noccella tinctoria, or other species 
from which the dye is obtained, 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 653 The orchel, or Canary-weed. 
1813 KE. Bancrort Philos, Perm, Colours (ed. 2) 1. Introd. 

2 That species of lichen which is now called orchall. 877 

fajon Discov. Pr. Henry ix. 123 Others went..to gather 
orcbil for dyeing. 


Orchilla (eitfi'ld), orchella (itfelx). Also 
8-9 orchelia. [ad. It. orce/lo, OSp. orchillo (mod. 
oF archilla): see ORCHIL.] 

. = prec. 1. 

1703 Lond. Gas, No. 3927/4 The Loading. .consisting of 
Canary Wines, Orchilla, ied, and some few Water- 
Stones. 2742 Act Encour, Silk Manuf. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
6040/7 Orchelia the Hundred Weight, .. twenty Shillings. 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem, V1. 283 ‘The orchilla used in 
dyeing is under the form of a violet-red paste, 2882 Daily 

ews 2t Jun, 6/8 Orchella..:00 packages sold at 455. 

2. (usually orchélla-weed.) = prec. 2. 

£774-84 Coon Voy. (2790) 1V. saaq This, like all the other 
Canary Islands, affords orchilla weed in great plenty. 8x3 
E. Bancrort Philos. Perm. Colours (ed. 2) 1. 294 The 
orchella was discovered growing abundantly..at the Cape 
de Verd islands. 2857 Livinestone 7rav. xv. 266 We came 
upey groups of lofty trees as straight as masts, with festoons 
of orchilla-weed hanging froin the branches. 

Orchiocele (#1kios?1). Path. Also orche-. 
{f. Gr. épyxi-s testicle + «Ay tumour, rupture.] A 
tumour or hernia of the testicle. 

2842 Dunciison Med. Lex., Orchiocele, a tumour of the 
testicle. rag Caaic, Orchecele, hernia of the scrotum; also, 
swelling of the testis. 289 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Orchiotomy, variant of OxcHotosy. 

Orchis (f1kis). [a.L. ovchkis (Pliny), the plant, 
a. Gr. dpyis testicle, also the plant orchis (so called 
from the shape of the tubers in most species: cf. 
Battocks, Docstongs). For the pl. orchises, 
orchids is often substituled.] The typical genus of 
Orchidacex or Orchids, comprising terrestrial herbs 
of temperate regions, with tuberous root (having 
usually two tubers), and erect fleshy stem bearing 
a spike of flowers, nsually purple or red, with 
spurred lip; any plant of thts genus, or (popularly) 
of several other genera having similar characters. 

1562 Turnen Fferéal it, 152 There are diuers kindes of 
orchis..y® other kindes ar in other countrees called fox stones 
or hear stones, and they may after y* Greke be called dog- 
stones. 2653 H. More Anita. Ath. wu vi § 4.57 All your 
orchisses that they have given names unto from some beasts 
or other as cynosorchis [etc]. 2745 BrapLey Faw. Dret. 
S$. ¥., In the Culture of the Orchis the Gardener must give it 
a moist Earth and a Northern Exposition. 2850 Tennyson 
fn Ment. \xxxiti, Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, ‘The 
little speedwell's darling blue. 1856 Mas. Browsine Aur. 
Leigh \. 1085 Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises, 

attrib, , 2753 Cuamarrs Cycl. Supp, Orchis root, in the 
materia medica, is otherwise named sa/ep. 2807 J. E. Saarn 
Phys. Bot. 272 In the Orchis family..the pollen is of a 
glutinous nature. - ‘ 

-b. With defining word (sometimes denoting an 
insect, or other animal, or thing, to which the 
flower bearssome resemblance, actual or fancied): as 

Bee O., Biro’s-nest O., Butrerrcy O., Cuckoo O., Fincer 
O., Fiy O., Faoc O., Gaeen-MAN, or GREEN Max-Q., Hano 
©., Lizaro O., Meousa’s-ueap O., Monxay O. Rein O., 
Srivrn O.,q,v. Also Bog O., Malaci's paludosa; Crane- 
fly O., 7ipularia discolor of N. America; Dwarf O., 0. 
usixiata, also the genus Spiranthes; Female O., an old 
name for O. Mforio; Fen O., Ligaris Laselit; Fringed 
O., several N. American species of Hadenaria with fringed 
lip; Male, Man O., old name of O. mascula; Musk O., 
Herminium Monorchis; Sweet O., Spiranthes; ete. 

1785 Martyn Rousscau's Bot. xxvii. (1794) 426 Two very 
cominon species..are the *broad-leaved and spotted Orchis, 
generally found in muist meadows. 2597 Geraroe Herbal 1. 
xiii, (2633) 212 *Butter fly Orchis or Satyrion. 2578 Lyte 

foens it. lix. 225 The floures..speckled with smal speckes 
ofa deeper purple, like to *Cuckow Orchis, or fooles ballockes. 
Fbid. Wi. 222 The fifth kinde is called..sauerie Stundel- 
wurte, or sweete Ballocke, and *Dwarffe Orchis, /dfd. 219 
The second kinde of Orchios..is of twoo sortes “Male and 
"Female. 12785 Martyn Aoussean's Bot. xxvii. (1794) 434 
Two of the most conimon sorts with double bulbs, are called 
Male and Female Orchis foolishly, becanse there is no dis- 
tinction of sexes. 2884 Murer Péant-n., Orchis, Great 
*Fringed,.. Purple Fringed, phate prea (pte rata, . Ragged 
Fringed, Habenaria lacera. a1824 Horoicn Ess. Weeds 
Agric. (1825) 65 *Man-orchis, Red-lead, and Frogwort, are 
the only English names we have heard given to these weeds 
indamp pastures. 1866 /'reas. ot. 585'The *Musk Orchis.. 
is occasionally found in southern and eastern England. 2785 
Marty Rousseat's Lot. xxvii. (1794) 413 *Pyramidal Orchis, 
found in pastures where the soil is chalky. 1578 Lytx 
Dodoens i. \vi. 222 The *sweete Orchis, or Ladie traces are 
moste commonly to be found..vpon hilles and Downes, 


WOrchitis (giksitis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Spxis testicle + -1Tts.] Inflammation of the testicle. 
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of, in Hoopen Med. Dict. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 11. 290 note, The first symptoms of orchitis. 4878 T. 


_ Bavant Pract. pci (1879) HT. :99 Orchitis or inflammation 


of the seminal glan 

Hence Orchitio (fikilik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with orchitis. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. Y 

Orchotomy (1kg'tomi). Surg. Also orchio-. 
(ad. Gr. dpxoropia, f. opis testicle-+ -ropia culling.] 
Excision of the testicles; castration. 

1753 in Cuamsers Cye/. Supp. 2842 Duwetison Afed. 
Lex, Orcheotomy. 2848 Cnaic, Orchéotomy, castration | 
removal by surgical operation of one or both of the testes. 

Orchyard(e, obs. form of OncHAxD. 

Orcin (Pisin). Chen, Also -ine. [mod. f. 
mod.L, ore-ina, It. orc-ello, ORCHIL: see -1N.] A 
colonrless crystalline substance (C;H,O, + H,O) 
obtained from the varions kinds of orchilla-weed, 
turning red, brown, or yellow, in contact with air or 
when treated with various compounds. Cf. Orcgrn. 

2840 Penny Cycl XVI. 480/a Orcin, a uliar matter 
obtained by Robiquet from a species of lichen woe 
orcina). Ibid. These crystals are orcin, which ome, AS 
already stated, of a reddish violet colour by the action of the 
air and alkalis, 2873 Warts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 21) 805 
Orcin appears to exist ready-formed in all the lichens. 

Hence Orcinol (g-1singl) Chew. [-oLb2.] = prec. 
aes Syd. Soc, Lex. Orcinol, a dihydric phenol, present 
in the lichens used in the preparation of archel and litmus. 

Orcloud, Orcome: see OvER-. 

+ Orrcost. Obs. rare—'. [ad.ON. prkosta penury, 
want, f. pr- privative + Zostr means.) Want of 
means, penury, Indigence. 

azaas Leg. Kath. 1724 3ef bu jet witen wult..jef per is 
orcost oder eni ahte. 


tOrd. O¢s. Also 2-4 hord, 3 ort, 4 oord, 4-5 


word(e. [OE. ord = OS. ord point (MLG. ord point, 


edge, corner, MDnu. vort, ort, ord point, beginning, | 


Dn, cord place, country, cort quarter), OHG., MHG. 
ort point, edge, corner, beginning (Ger. ort point, 
edge, corner, place), ON. oddr point of a weapon, 
front, leader (Da. odd, od point, Sw. udd point, 
pick) :~OTent. *ozdo-2: cf. Opp.] 

1. A point, esp. of a weapon; hence, a pointed 
weapon, a spear. 

(With first quot. cf. ON. odidr ok egg point and edge.) 

Beowulf 1549 Breost-net_broden bet ze-bearh feore wid 
ord ond wid ecge. ¢897 K. Eurreo Gregory's Past. x\. 297 
Ne ofstong he hiene no mid dy speres orde. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Hom, U1. 480 He. .sette his s es ord togeanes his innode, 
and feol hi on uppon. ¢1a0g Lay. 20658 Turnden heo 
heore ordes, Strikeden & slojen. a1300 Cursor M. 7770 
(Cott.) pan drogh saul self his suord Aod ran him-self a-pon 
the ord [Gott hord}, /did. 10626 (Gott.) Hir witt, hir vertu, 
hir loue word, May na man write wid pennys ord (Fair/, 
Tr, point) asgoo Disp. Mary & Cross t4g in Leg. Rood 
(1872) 236 i fruit is prikked with speres ord. 

Point of origin, beginning; esp. in ord and end, 

c897 K. Etrneo Gregory's Past, xlix. 385 gebid du..0d 
Su wite dat din sprac hacbbe azider ge aia geende, czo0o 
Eeric Hom, II. 220 Se leahter is ord andende zlces yfeles, 
@1200 A/oral Ode 85 He is hord buten horde and ende buten 
ende. ¢ 2200 Orin 18620 Godess Sune ankennedd Wass 
033 occ a33 wibputenn ord. azaas Fuliana 24 lesu crist godes 
sunepeisortant ende ofal. ¢1q410 Chron. Eng. 174 in Ritson 
piney Rom, 11, 277 Y schal telle, ord and ende, The ribte 
sothe. 

|| Orda, variant of Horpr (Tartar Aorda). 

Ordain (p:dé'n), v. Forms: 3 orden-i, 3-7 
ordeine, ordeyne, (3-4 hordeyne); 4-5 or- 
deigne, -eygne, orden, -an, -yne, 4-6 ordene, 
4-7 ordein, -eyn, -ayn(e, -aine, -ine; 4- ordain, 
(5 wordeyn(e, horden, 6 ordenne’. [a. OF. 
ordene-r (3rd sing. ordeine, -dainc, -deigne), later 
ordone-r, mod.F. ordonner, AF r. ordeiner, -deigner, 
ad. L. ordind-re, f, ordo, ordin-em ORDER. Origin- 
ally the stress was on first syllable (from OF. 
infin. o:rdene'r), but at length was fixed on the 


. second (asin OF. ovdez-ne\. A ME.form Ornponng, 


after later Fr., is rarc.] 
I. To put in order, arrange, make ready, prepare. 
+1. (vans. To arrange in rows or ranks, or other 
regular order; esp. to draw up in order of battle; 
to set in array; lo array, marshal, order. Ods. 

cr2905, Eng. Leg. 1. 72 He liet ordeinie is fierd wel. 23.. 
K. Alis, 2024 Let arme the Affrigauns,..And al thyn cst 
ordeyn anone. 1375 Barsoun Bruce xt 304 Vhair four 
battalis ordanit that, /6/d, 351 [Bruce] ordanit his men for 
the fechting. 2387 ‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 375 [The] 
ledere of be Sampnites..hadde 1-ordeyned his oost bysides 
Fucule Caudynes. 1484 Caxton Fables of ASsop nv iv, 
Whanne the batylle was ordeyned on bothe sydes. 253 
Lo. Berners Frotss, 1. xli. 23 b/2 The frenchemen ordayoe 
thre great batayls; in eche of them fyftene thousand men of 
armes .xx. M. mena fote. 258: Srvwarn Mart, Discip 1. 
134 In what manner thy men are to bee ordeined and placed. 

+2. To setin proper order or position; to arrange; 
to keep in due order; to regulate, govern, direct, 
manage, conduct. Ods. 

e 2300 Seket (Percy Soc.) 244 He ordeyned wel his hous, 
and his meyné also. 2390 Gowen Cou/ IIL. 184 Richesse 
upon the comun good And noght upon thesinguler Ordeigned 
was. ¢ 2400 Autle St. Benet 1676 Pat euer-ilkon in per degre 
Be ordand als bam aw to be. rgaatr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 216 Al bodely thyngis be goucrnyd and ordaynyd by 
the Planetes and Sterris. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye are 
Resonably ordenynge all her wordes and warkes to the 


| IV. tor pis 


ORDAIN. 


worshyp of Sa ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 
11 Whan they had sported theymselfe ynough they or- 
dened the watche. 

+3. To settle the order or course of; to arrange. 

@ 2300 Cursor AM, 8202 To-quils wald he mak him bun At 
[v. r, to] ordain par procession. ¢2470 Haunay |allace 1x. 
895 Elis assailze he ordannys wondyr sayr Ws for to harm. 
#523 Lp. Braners Froiss. 1. 468 Whiche voyage had ben 
ordayving & imagenynge thre yere before. 1682 Drypen 
Abs. § Achit. 739 Who now begins his progress to ordain 
Witb Chariots, Horsemen, and a num'‘rous Train, 

4, To set up (something) to continue in a certain 
order; to establish or found by ordinance; to 
inslitnte. arch, 

€ 1325 Suorenam rg Here bys o justyse..dampneth theves 
for to ordeyne Peys in londe. 1387 Taxvisa Higden (Rolls) 
I leyes pat were i-cleped Ludy scenici were first 
iordeyned by cacitinge of be devel. 12a tr. Secreta 
Secre?., Priv, Priv. 193 Thereas Seint benet ordeyned the 
monken roll, and Seinte Ansteyn chanonn Rall in erth. 
1477 Eant Rivexs (Caaton) Dictes 66 There he ordeigned 
i scoles. 12482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 81 He hordende 
there an hospitalle for anys. 2584 Powe. Lloyd's 
Cambria 53 Ordeining three sorts of lawes. 1697 Drvpen 
ae Pasi. y. 45 Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordain. 

+ 5. To plan, devise, contrive. Ods. 

&@, a material structure. 

2340 Ayend. 7 Ine be six dayes..ine huichen he made the 
worlde an ordaynede[v. r. dizte}. 23.. Cursor Af, 8311 (GOtt.) 
Suilke a werke. .pu sal it ordaine in bi thoght, Thoru salamon 
it sal be wroght. 2377 Lanoi. P. Pé. B. xix. 315 Ordeigne 
pe an hous, Piers, to herberwe in pi cornes. a 1400- 
Alexander 3680 Of Euor & of Olifants was ordand pe 3utis. 
2481 Caxton Reynard xxxit. (Arb.) 89 Alle this..was made 
& wrought in this glasse. The maister that ordeyned it 
was aconnyng man. 1526 Tinnace Afaré xii. t A certayne 
man planted a vyne yarde.. and ordeyned a wyne presse, 
and biltatoure. y 

b. something immaterial or abstract. 

€ 2330 R. Baunne Chron. (2810) 141 Fayn | wild purneie 
for Acres, bat cite Ordeyned wer som weie, bow it mot 
saued be. 1390 Gowen Conf. HII. 43 What lust it is that 
he ordeigneth. ¢1440 Generydes 10 What pleasure he 
cowde for her ordeyne, That shuld be do. 2485 Caxton 
Paris & V. 53 And anone ordeyned two letters. 

c. with clause or infinitive. 

¢ 2400 Gamelyn 798 Ordeigne how it shal be & it shal be 
do. 3450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 38 If thou maiste not reve 
hem her watir, loke tbat thou ordeyne forto envenyme it. 
2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexiii. 199 They caste and 
ordeyned both by nyght and day how they myght breng 
hym out of prison. 

+8. To put in order (for a glans ; to prepare, 
make ready, equlp; to furnish, provide. Oés. 

2375 Bansour Bruce xvii. 626 Engynys alsua for till Cast 
Thai ordanit and maid redy fast. ¢ rgoo Maunpev. (Roab.) 
xxiil 106 Pis hall es nobilly and wirschefully araid and 
ordaynd in all thinges. ..Vp at pe hie deesse..¢s ordaind 
trone for beemperour. ¢ 1475 Rauf Cotlzcar 325 Agane the 
morne airly He ordanit him ane laid. 1500-20 Duneaa 
Poems \xxit_ 242 Ordane for Him ane resting-place, That is 
$0 werie ciate for the. 1535 Coveroate /s, vii. 13 He 
hath. .ordened his arowes to destroye. a 2548 Hatu Chron., 
Hen. Vili 74 Chimnayes, Ranges, and suche instrumentes 
that there was ordained. — é 

+b. To fit out, equip, or furnish (a person, etc.) 
with (tr, of) something. Os. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 26 To take from hem 
cause of her synne, and ordeyne le Churche in temporal 

oodis. 2387 ‘Trevisa éZigden (Rolls) 1. 5 But be mercy of 

sod had l-ordyned vs of lettres, cigoo Three Kings 
Cologne 39 Pan bei ordeyned hem anoon wip greete and 
tiche 3iftis, c1480 Loneticn Grail xliv. 399 ‘The Castel 
with-Inne wel Ordeyned was Of Men of strengthes In Every: 
las. 2548 Boorucan (Adams) £pit. King’s Title Hj}, 

ature. ordeined all beastes with some natural municion, 
ns horne, spurre, tothe or naile. ie 

+7. To put into a particular mental condition or 
disposition, esp. into a right or fitling frame of 
mind; to dispose (aright). Ods. 

2340 Ayend. 24 Pe virtues of kende, huerby som ys kende- 
liche more panne ober, .. ober graciouser, ofer atempre and 
wel y-ordnyned. /éid. 125 Pise pri uirtues armep an[d] 
ordayneb and agraybeb man ase to bri deles of be berte. 
1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 956 Yfpou wilt ordeyne 
by wil tohaue for-zefnesse. zg02 Ord, Crysten Men (W.de W. 
1§06) 1. xv. 122 In accoinplysshynge tbese thre commmaunde- 
mentes we be ordeyned towarde al! the blessyd trynyte. 
Ibid, 123 By these .vii. y* last commaundementes we be 
perfytely and iustely ordeyned ayenst our neyghboures. 

+8. refi. To prepare oneself, make ready; to set 
or apply oneself (¢o do something). Oés. ‘ 

3. Seuyn cule ') ee And bad tham fast .. Ordain 
tbam vnto batayl. 2377 Lancet. P. Pd B. x. 242 Austin .. 
hym-self ordeyned_ to sadde vs in bilene. a 1425 Cursor 
Af. 20403 (Trin.) Oure lady..ordeyneb bir to fare vs fro. 
2493 Festivadl (W. de W. 2515) 78 Afterwarde he ordeyned 
hymself & went into the holy londe. 

+9. inir, To make preparation, prepare, arrange. 

€ 2380 Wilt. Palerne 4848 Pe clerk... fond... how be king of 
poyfe prestli hade ordeyned, at swich a certnyn day his 
semliche donu3ter wedde. 1375 Barsoux Brwce xvtt. 259 
Valter steward..He left in berwik..And ordanit fast for 
Apparaill, Till defend gif men vald assaill. 1470-85 Matoay 
Arthur \. xxvii, Doubte ye not he wille make warre on you 
.. wel said Arthur I shall ordeyne for ee in short tyme. 
#523 Lo, Beavers Frorss. I. site 5 C nthe Cie 
ordeyned for her voyage, and made ber purue s 
ay : — Gold. Bk. jae ee (2546) Ev b, Wyse men ought 
..to ordein for that that is present. . 

II. To appoint, decree, destine, Saar seca 
+10. trans. Vo appoint (a person, cic.) to 

charge, duly, or office. (With the official lore 

or position as simple object or compe Ss. 
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@ 1300 Cursor M. 11403, At pe last bai ordeind tuelue, .. 
And did bam ina montain dern Dessclic to wait pe stern, 
13.. CoerdeL. 330 He let ordeyne, aftyr hys endynge, His 
sone Rychard to be kyng. ¢1386 Cuavcer Sgr.'s 7. 169 
With certeine officers ordeyned [v.r. yordeyned] therfore. 
1464 Rolis of Partt. V. 532/2 Our Lettres Patentes. .by the 
which we ordande the same John to be Clerk of the then 
Sheref. 1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arh.) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquillitic of the 
commune weale maye be confirmed. 1568 Grarron Chron. 
1, 93 According to promess made, he was ordeyned king. 
164g Haaincton Surv. Worcs. in Worcs. Hist. Soc, Proc. 
1. 49 The curate of thys chappell is ordeygned by the Vicar 
of ct. Andrewes in Pearshore. 16ga NEEOHAM tr. Sedden's 
Mare Cé. 103 An Officer was ordained for that purpose. 
1 Will of F. Kellet? in Dow Rep. (1816) U1, 250 And 
1 also ordain, appoint, and devise the said.. W. K.,..G.H., 
and F.H.H., executors to this my last will and testament. 

+b. Const. ¢o do something; éo (072, upor) some 


office, etc. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunnz Chron, Wace (Rolls) 12531 He ordeynd 
messegers to wende, ‘l'o be Emperour. 1382 Wveur Alatt. 
xxiv. 47 Vpon (1388 on] alle his goodis he shal ordeyne hym. 
1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VII{. 19 He was y-ordeyned 
to be service of opere men, ¢ 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) vii. 
25 Certayne persones er ordaynd to kepe pat ilke hous. 
1535 CoverpaLe Yosh. Contents iii, The Lenites are ordeyned 
to go before with the Arke. 1676 Honnes /é/ad 1. 308 Two 

enek servants of the king were these Ordained to carry 

is commandments. : as 

ll. Zec?. To appoint or admit to the ministry of 
the Christian Church; to invest with a ministerial 
or sacerdolal character by the laying on of hands 
or other symbolic action; to confer holy orders 
upon. Formerly, aud still in a general sense, used 
of any sacred office, including that of bishop, but 
now, in the Ch. of England, used esp. of admission 
to the orders of deacon and priest; in otherchurches, 
of ceremonial admission to the ministry; in Pres- 
bylerian churches, lay elders also are ordained. 

c1290 Beket 336in S. Eng. Lee. 1.116 He was in grete 
fere, For-to Ordeinen ani Man: bote he pe betere were. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 21246 Men sais pat of his thumb he smate 
..pat he ne preist suld ordeind be. 1387 Trevisa Agden 
(Rolls) 1V. 347 Pat 3ere about Pentecoste .. be apostles 
ordeyned pe lasse lames..bisshopp of Terusalem, 1588 J. 
Upati. Demonstr. Discipl. (Atb.) 20 The Apostles ordayned 
bishops cuery where. 1638 Citittincw. Relig. Prot. ii. 
§ x09 He cannot he a true Pope, unless he were rightly 
ordained Priest. 164: Mitton Ch. Govt, 1 iv. Wks. (1847) 
34/r, The pope is not made by the precedent pope, but by 
cardinals, who ordain and consecrate to a higher and greater 
office than their own. 1918 reethinker No. 93 ? 6, lam 
a young Clergyman, Ordained the very Last Ember-Week. 
1782 Priesttry Corrupt. Chr. HW, x. 227 They were.. 
ordained to their office by prayer. 1845 H. J. Rosz in 
Encyel. Metvrop. (1847) V1, 884/21 Vt is shown .. that the 
Apostles did ordain ministers by the imposition of hands, 
and did give them authority to ordain others, 3862 STaxLey 
East. CA, v. 187 Melitius was to retain his title and rank 
but not to ordain. 1870 Arnot Life Fas. Haurilton iv. 168 
He was ordained as minister of Roxburgh Church by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh on the aist Jany. 184r. 7 

+12. To appoint or assign (/o or for a special 
purpose, etc.) Obs. 

1303 R. Bruxne /fandl, Synne 854 Pe satyrday ys 
specyaly Ordeynede to wurschyp oure ladye. 1390 GowkR 
Conf. 111. 265 The king, which herde.. How that this Maide 
ordeigned is To Mariage. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 
In steed of messangers..pai ordayne dowfes for to bere 
lettres. 1541 R. Copcano Galyen's Terapfent. 2 1ijh, All 
medicamentes..ordeyned to the vicere of the Thorax. 1584 
Cocan Haven Health clxxvi. (1636) 159 One halfe of the 
yeare isordeyned to eat fish in. 1596 DALRYMPLE tr. Lesife's 
fist. Scot, x. 319 Of the quhilkes horsses he ordaynet for 
the Erle ane. @1618 Rareicn Afahomet (1637) 19 That 
day was ordayned by him to be their Sabbaoth. 

+b. To assign (?o any onc) as a share, portion, 
or allowance ; to allot. Ods. 

1375 Banuour Bruce xvu. 298 And till gret lordis, ilkane 
ante, Ordanit ane felde for thar herbry. 1483 Caxrox 

. dela Tour Hvb, Of suche goodes .. ye must ordeyne 
and departe to the poure folke a parte of them. 1495 Act 
11 ffen. VII, ¢. 36 Preamble, Londes..of the yerely value 
of M?! nar ordeyned to her by the last Will of the same 
Jate Duke. 1596 Dataynpte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1. 106 
Yo thame for thair trauel publiklie is ordayned thair sus- 
tentatione, steddings directed, houses appoynted, 

13. Of the Deity, fate, or supernatural power : 
To appoint as part of the order of the universe or 
of nature; to decree, predestine, destine. 

41300 Cursor AL, 285 (Cott.) pat he ordaind (Gév?. ordained, 
Fairf. ordenet, Trin. ordeyned] wit his witte He multiplis 
and gouerns itte, Perfor is he cald trinite. 1 Lancu. 
P, Pl C. tv. 241 As has werdes were Brdeinedse wil of 
oure lorde. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 16 God suffrith the 
planetis forto make and holde her cours in the rewle and 
ordir as he ordeynyd hem. x58a Stanynvursr 2ners 11. 
(Arb.) 57 So Gods ordayned thee chaunce. 1611 Liste /sa. 
xxvi 12 Lord, thou wilt ordaine peace for vs. 1700 DaybEn 
Pal, §& Are. it. 964 And laurels, which the gods for con- 
quering chiefs ordain. 1798 in Anecd, Pitt I. xtiv. 205 It 
is your duty..if fate shonld so ordain it. 1865 Licntroot 
Galatians (1874) 165/2, The moment,.which had or- 
dained from the beginning. 


b. With 087. c/., or 2uf. or other compl. 

¢é 1390 R. Brunne Chron. (x810) 68 If it so hetide, That 
God haf ordeynd so I after him abide. 13.. Cursor Af. 
1198 (Gott.) Vr lanerd had ordained 3cit A child to rise in 
his ospringe. c1400 Afol. Loll. 25 God wordeynip him for 
pis synne to be _pntte to peyn, and out of comyn, 1477 
Eaat Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 Borne & ordeigned to ie 
subgette and thral. c1g60 A. Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) xxx. 
45 As grund is ordand to beir seid. 1 Mitton 7. Z. 
yi. 297 Rise First Man, of Men innumerable ordain'd First 
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Father. 19728 Younc Love Fame. 264 But fate ordains 

that dearest friends must part. 1837 Lytton £. Afadtrav. 

1. xvi, He goes with us in the path we are ordained to tread. 
+e. To destine Zo a lot or fate. Ods. 

axjoo Cursor Af. 23743 To tranail ordeint is bis line. 
¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 12 Men and wymmene pat er 
ordaynede to be joye of heuene. 1482 A/onk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 36 The doers of al synnes ordente to dyuers kyndes 
obpeynee 1508 Kennepy Pgting w. Dunbar 508 Tak the 
a fidill, or a floyt arfd geste. Wndought, thou art ordanyt to 
not elhis. 

a. adbsol. or znir. 

1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 7632 Ik ane Nat course obout 
ay mase..als Ged ordaynd hase. 1430 Lypa. Afén. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 7 As grace list to ordeyne, Upon his heede to 
were crownys tweyne. 1700 Dryorn Pal. § Are. i. 360 
But Love, their lord, did otherwise ordain. 1855 KincsLry 
fleroes, Perseus \. 2 So the Gods have ordained, and it will 
surely come to pass. . 

4. To appoint authoritatively as a thing to be 
observed ; to decree, to cnact. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3o25 After viftene dawes pat he 
adde y-ordeined pis To Londone he wende uor to amende 
bat per was amys. 1389 in Fxg. Gilds (1870) 9 These ben 
be poyntes & articles ordeigned of the brotherheed of 
seint ffabian and sebastian. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 615 He 
ordeyned assante anone in haste. 1568 GraFron Chron. 
II. rr0 He also ordeyned auriculer confession, 1654 Brame 
HALL Frst Vind, iii. (1661) 41 Fisher Bishop of Rochester, 
and Sir Thomas Moor..in prison..for opposing the Kings 
Marriage, and the succession of his Children to the Crown, 
after it was ordained in Parliament. 1710 Prioeavx Orig. 
Tithes iti. 152 ‘The Canons of Egbert..ordain the same 
thing. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) III. 229 That which is 
ordained by law they term lawful and just. 

b. with 047. cf. or inf. 

1375 Cursor Af, 14879 (Fairf.) Pai ordent him to hange 
on rode. 1375 Baraour Sruce xvi. 288 How scho furth 
suld caryit be, Or cuir he fure, than ordanit he. 1389 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 41 It was i-ordeyned pat Esters 
day schulde be i-holde pe firste Sonday from Ve fourtenbe 
day of be mone of be firste monthe. @ 1533 Lp. Berners 
Huon xx. 58 lic ordened a grete shyppe to be made redy. 
1697 Dayoen Vire. Georg. 11. 245 Yo shun this Ill, the 
cunning Leach ordains. “it feed the Females, e’cr the Sun 
arise. 1702 Rowe Yamert. wv. i. 1553 She ordains, the fair 
should know no Fears. 1855 Prescorr Puilip ff, u. i, 
(1857) 197 By this edict..it was ordained that all who were 
convicted of heresy should suffer death ‘ by fire, by the pit, 
or by the sword’. 

+c. To determine, settle, resolve. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 305 Syne emang thame preualy 
Thai ordanit, that he still suld be [n hyddillis and in preuate. 
1377 Lance. 2. 27, B. vit. 98 Dowel and dohet amonges 
hem ordeigned To croune one to he kynge to reule hem 
bothe, ¢1477 Caxton Jason 19 After the soupper it was 
ordeyned that on the morn the siriens. .sholde reste them, 

a, aésol, or tnir. To ape direct, command. 
€1380 Wveiir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 13 Yet pei uirneden 
agen, as Crist himsilf ordeynede, to lyve in be world. 1718 
Prior Pleasure 398 Mine to obey ; thy part is to ordain. 
+15. ‘To order, command, bid (a person ¢o do 
something, or ‘haf a thing be done); = Orpen 2. 
7. Obs. or arch. 

1375 Barpour Bruce xi. 53 King Robert..Ordanit.. His 
marschall with a gret mene. . For to prik emang the archeris. 
@ 1425 Cursor MM. 11189 (Trin.) Al be world ordeyned he Pat 
lis shulde vndir him 1526 Tinoare Maré iii. 14 And 

¢ ordeined the twelve that they shulde be with him. 
tsgo-1 Exvor /enage Gov. (1349) 144 For so God hath 
ordeined you, nature eeeanicih you, and philosophie 
beadeth you. 1633 Be. Hate Hard Texts 525 In that da 
will I ordaine..all creatures, that they shall be helpfull 
unto them, 1887 Bowen Virg. déncid w. 270 Jove himself 
ordains me to hear these words on the breeze. ’ 

+16. To order (a thing) to be made or furnished; 
= OBDER 2 8. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf, II]. 167 Of what Ston his sepulture 
Thei scholden make, and what pee He wolde ordeine 
thernpon. 1486 Navel Ace. Hen. Vil (1896) 18 Okum and 
other stuffe ordeyned and bought for the same Ship. 1599 
Hakcuyt Voy. HW. u. x Afterward he ordeined a boat made 
of one tree..and went tosea init. 16ar R. Borron Stat, 
frel.37 (An. 5 Edw, [V) To ordeyne one payre of Butts for 
shooting within the towne or well neere. E 

Hence Ordained (-é'-nd) A/. a. (esp. in sense 11). 

1440 Promp, Parv, 3638/2 Ordeynyd, ordinatus, consti» 
tutus. 1552 Hutorer, Ordeyned, comparatus, constitutns, 
fnstitutus, status. 1588 J. Upat. Demonsir. Discipl. 
(Arb.) 43 The ordeyned when he fceletha calling and charge 
from God..sensiblie comming vpon him. 1849 THackeray 
Pendennis xxix, A well-ordained workhouse or prison. 1876 

» Parker Paraci. 1. xv. 237 He is an ordained minister of 

esus Christ. 

Ordaivn, sd. rare. [f. prec.] = Ordinance. 

1804 Something Odd 1). 225 Providence, in whom we 
trust, whose high ordains we strive to follow. 

rdainable,«. rare. [f. ORDAINZ. +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being ordained. 

@1656 Be. Hart Nee. (1660) 377 The nature of man is 

ordeinable to life. 


Ordainer. Forms: 3-4 ordenour(e, or- 
deinour, 4-5 ordeynour, -owr, -ere, 5 ordyner, 
5-6 -eyner, 6-7 -einer, 6- ordainer. [ME. a. 
AF. ordenour, -tnour, -einour, £. OF. ordener to 
Orban}; the stem and suffix subseq. conformed to 
the Eng. vb. and suffix -en1.] 

1. One who ordains: in various senses of the yb. 
ta. One who puts or keeps in order; a manager, 
director, ruler. Os, b. One who appoints or 
institutes. ¢. One who admits to holy orders; an 
ordaining bishop, priest, or minister. 

erage Beket 269 in S. Eng. Ley. 1. 114 In his warde he 
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let do His eldeste sone sire henri..Pat he were is wardein, 
and as is ordcinour. 1303 R. Baunne Handl. Synne 6310 
He ches hym pre executours, Of al hys godys ordeynours, 
13.. St. Augustin 610 in Horst. Adtengt, Leg. (1878) 72 To 
him bat schulde bisschop ordeynd be Alle pe constitucions.. 
his ordeynours Schuld him furst schewe wib honours. ¢ 139. 
Cnaucer Soeth. 1, pr.i.86(Camh. MS.) Somochela faded 
an ordenoureofmeyne. rq2ztr.Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
193 For the auctorite of almyenly god, ordyner of matremony. 
1586 T. B. La Primnaud. Fr. Acad, 1. (1594) ssg thee first 
rectors and ordainers of civill societic, 163: GoucE God's 
Arrows i. § 36. 246 The Authour of Government, and 
Ordainer of Governours. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 67 
You cannot shew all the succession of Orders from the 
Apes to your Ordainer. 1736 Cuanoner Hist. Persec. 92 
All. accused him of coming to his bishoprick by the perjury 
of his ordainers. 1 Cun Rossetn Seek & F. 62 Frost 
and cold.,are invoked to render blessing, praise, and magni- 
fication, to the Lord their Ordainer. 4 

2. (Zing. Hist.) Ordainers; Thename applied to 
a commission of twenty-one barons and bishops 
appointed on 20 March, 1310, in the third year of 
Edward II, to draw up ordinances for the better 
administration of the kingdom. 

Styled in contemporary documents in Anglo-Fr., ordin- 
ours, ordeinours; in Latin, ordinatores; but this was 
ooSina i only a descriptive designation, as in sense 1, not 
a specific title. The egies Ordainers, or Lords Or- 
dainers of modern historians, has not been found in con- 
temporary writings, and was apparently unknown to the 
r6th ¢. chroniclers. 

{1309-20 Annal, London. 17 Mat. (Rolls 1882), Qe lour 
pee es ordinours quant as ordinances faire ne dure outre 
le terme avant dit. 1322 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 281/1 Que 
nul Doun de Terre [etc.] se face a nul des ditz Ordein- 
ours durant lour poer del dit ordeinement, ne a nul autre 
saunz consail et assent des ditz Ordeinours. ¢1325 in 
Chron, Eda. {1 (Rolls 1883) 164 Electi sunt igitur ordina- 
tores de potentiorihus et discretioribus totins regni.] 

75° Caate Hist. Eng. 11. 314 An instrument was signed 
..by eleven bishops, cight earls and thirteen barons, in 
whom..the power of electing the ordainers was vested. 1839 
Keicutiey “ist, Eng. 1.256 A committee of cight earls, 
seven bishops and six barons, who under the title of ordainers 
were to regulate his household and redress the national 
grievances. 1895 Stuaas Const. Hist. I. xvi. 329 The 
Ordainers had not loitered over their work. Six Ordinances 
had been published and confirmed hy the king as early as 
August 2, 1310 1882 — Chron. Edw, f § {1 (Rolls) 1, 172 
Names of the lords ordainers. 1896 'T. F. Tour Edw. /, iv. 
77 That extraordinary combination of power which Earl 
Thomas, as the head of the Lords Ordainers, was able to 
bring to bear against Edward 11. 3 

Ordaining, v4/. sd. (Sce -1xc1.] The action 
of the verb ORDAIN in its various senses; ordina- 
tion. Now only gerundial and aé(rid, 

¢1315 Suorenam Poems (E. E. T. S.) 6 Of harder stat god 
grauntep, Wel tokne brow3 his ordininge. 1375 Baanour 
Bruce xix. 26 Scho tald all to the king ‘Thair purpos 
and thair Sera as: 1509 Hawes /'ast. Pleasure xxxiii. 
Monae Soc.) 168 For me my suppour was in ordeyning. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Commun 457 b, (They) reiecte the 
Sacramentes of the churche, and contemne the ordeining of 
priestes, 1643 Mitton Divorce Pref., In the first ordaining 
of mariage. 166z (it/e) The Book of Common Prayer,.. 
with..the Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining and 
Consecrating of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 

attrib. meas Stusss Const. Hist. 11. xvii. § 292 The ordain- 
ing power of the crown in council became distinguishable hy 
very definite marks from the enacting power of the crown 


in parliament. 

Ordai'nment. 
ORDAIN 2, and -MENT. 

1. The action or fact of ordaining; appointment ; 
authoritative order ; institution ; ordinance. 

13. . Coer de L£. 1144 Kyng Rychard they afftyr sente, For 
to her that ordeynemente. 1645 Mitton Yetrackh. Wks. 
(1851) 224 (Matt. xix. 7) Tutelage, an ordainment then which 
nothing more just, being for the defence of Orfanes. 1649 — 
Etkon, xvii. ibid. 464 Bishops rather by custom, then any 
ordainment of Christ, were exalted above Presbyters. 188: 
G. Macpona.o Mary Marston 111. vii. 119 According to 
the sweet inexorability of musical ordainment. r 

2. Divine or snperhuman appointment ; an ordin- 
ance of the Deity, of fate. ctc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 6 A true or worthy end of 
their being and ordainment. 1824 Hoop wo Swans x, 
Redeem‘d from sleepy death, for beauty's sake, By old 
ordainment. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven. UU. i. § 26. 19 It 
is an illustration of an ordainment to which the earth and 
its creatures owe their continuance, and their Redemption. 
1895 Lelectic Mag, Mar. 297 The divine ordainment of 
kingship was an article of faith with him. ; 

+Orda‘lian, 2. Ods. [f. med.L. ordali-um (see 
next) pe) Of or pertaining to ordeal. 

1608-11 Be. Hart. Efist. tv. ii, Wks. (x625) 339 Why put 
wee not men as well to the old Saxon, or Liuonian, Ordalian 
tryals of hot yrons, or scalding liquors? 1656 BLoust Glossegr., 
Ordalian Law, was that Law which instituted the Ordae/.. 
and was long before the Conquest, but did continue of force 
in England till the time of ee 1670 Mitton “ésé. 
Eng. vt, Wks. (1851) 281 She offerd to pass blindfold between 
certain Plow-shares red hot, according to the Ordalian Law. 

||\Ordalinm, The med.L. adaptation of the 
word ordd/, ORDEAL; in English use in the 17th. 

7599 (see OnpEAL 1), 21614 Doxnez BraBavaros (1644) 138 
With us both the species of Ordalium lasted evidently till 
King Johns time. 1643 Mitton Divorce nu. xviii. Wks. (1851) 
112 As uncertaine of effect, as our antiquated law of Ordalium, 
a1654 Seven Zadle-4, Triad (Arb.) 112 Ordalium was a 
Trial; and was either by going over Nine red hot Plough- 
Shares..or [etc.]. 

Ordeal (f1dsal, gid7l). Forms: 1 ordAl, 
-dél; (4 ordal), 6-7 ordale, ordell, (6 ordele, 
7 ordael, -deale), 7- ordeal. [A mod. (16th ¢.) 


[ AF, ordeinement; see 


Al 
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repr. of OE, ordal, -dél, a Comm. Teutonic word : 
in OF tis. ord, urdél, OS. urdéli (MDu. ordee?, 
MLG. ordél, Du. vordeel), OUG. urteilé (MHG. 
urteile, urteil, mod.Ger, urteif) (all neut., but in 
OHG., MLIG. also fenr.) judgement, jrdicial de- 
cision; thence med.L, orddlinm, ordéla, OF, orde? 
(Dicz), F. ordalie. The sb., of which the OTeut. 
type would be *zzdai/jo™, Is a nominal compound, 
belonging to a compound vb. of Goth. type *zs- 
dailjan, in OIG. artatlan, irtetlan, MHG. and 
Ger. ertetlen, OS. adéljan, OE. adglaz, lit. ‘to 
deal out’, ‘allot in shares’; hence ‘to allot or 
adjudge to one his share, decide, give judgement’. 
The sb. has come down in the cognate langs. in 
the general sense of ‘judgement, judicial decision’, 
bnt in OE, had become restricted, in historical 
times, to ancient modes of trial which survived 
from an earlier stage of society. 

The word has not been found in ME., except ina ae 
instance in Chaucer's 7rey/vs (perh. from Latin or French). 
Its modern historical use hegan ¢ 1575, partly asan Englishin; 
of med.L. ordadinm, partly as an adaptation of the OR. 
word, ‘The true repr. of OE, ord? would be ordole; the 
received spelling ordea/ appears 160§ in Verstegan, who 
associates the word with deal ‘part’ (OE, dé. ‘Or is 
heer vnderstood for due or right, dead, for parte, as yet wee 
vse it, so as ordeal, is asmuch as to say as due-parte, Rnd at 
this present it isa word generally ysed in Germanie, & the 
Netherlands, in stede of dome or indgement’ (Dee. /ntell. 
iii, 63). Ignorance of the etymological relationship has led 
to the pronunciation or-de-a/, as in boreal, cereal, dineal, 1 

1. An ancient mode of trial among the Teutonic 
peoples, retained in England till after the Norman 
Period, in which an accused or suspected person 
was subjected to some physical test fraught with 
danger, such as the plunging of the hand in boiling 
water, the carrying of hot iron, walking bare- 
feot and blindfold between red-hot ploughshares, 
etc., the result being regarded as the immediate 
judgement of the Deity. Hence applied to analo- 
gous modes of determining innocence or guilt, still 
practised in various parts of the East, and among 
the less civilized races generally. 

With the exception of wager of battle, which is sometimes 
included in the class, the various forms of ordeal were 
abolished in England 1ats-19. 

egrs Laws of Edward 1. c 3 Eac we cwadon be pam 
mannum, be man-sworan weran..pet hy siddan ad-wyrde 
naron, ac ordales wyrde. ¢g20 Laws of Edw. §& Guthr. 
¢. 9 Ordel and adas syndan tocwedene freols-dagum and 
riht fiesten-dagum. ¢ 1000 Lazusof E thelred u.c. 4 Gange 
to anfealdum ordale ope gilde ili-gylde. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 
Troylus 1. 997 (1046) Wher so yow fyste by ordal or hy 
oth. 1§70-6 LamparDe Peramb, Kent (1826) 278 A new 
church, that he had erected..for the execution of iudg- 
ments by the Ordale, 1596 Srensen /. Q, v. i. 25 This.. 
tight Can hardly but by, Sacrament be tride, Or else by 
ordele, or by blooddy fight. 1399 Tuysne Animadz, 6 
A Penal by fyre, whiche is but a species of the ordeil; for 
ordalium was a tryall by fyre and water. 1647 N. Bacon 
Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. _xxxvit. (1739) 55 A second sort of 
Evidence was that of Ordeale. 1660 R. Coxe Power § 
Subj. x58 The trial of the Ordal. 1769 Brackstone Conrm, 
IV, xxvii. 342 The most antient species of trial was that by 
ordeal; which was peculiarly distinguished by the appella- 
tion of yudicium Dei. 1828 Scott 3 M. Perth xx, if any 
one of the suspected household refuse to submit to the ordeal 
of hier-right? 1865 Tvion Zarly Hist. Afan. iii. 50 During 
the administration of the ordeal hy poison in Madagascar. 

2. fg. Anything to which recourse is had as 
a test, or which itself severely tests character or 
endurance ; a trying experience, a trial. 

1658 Crevetann Rustick Ramp, Wks. (1687) 391 The 
Ordale of the Sword justified Cxsar, and condemned ae ey’, 
not his Cause, 1807 Aled, Frul. XVII. 149 One fifth of 
the whole number vaccinated has been subjected to this 
severe ordeal, 1809 W. Invinc Anickerd, vu. vi. (1849) 407 
Adversity..has been wisely denominated the ordeal of true 
ie 1864 Tennyson Ay/mer's Field 561 Then ensued 

Martin's summer of his faded love, Or ordeal by kindness, 
89a ‘F, Anstey’ Voces Pop. Ser. u. 80 The ladies in the 
carriages bear the ordeal of public inspection, 

3. atirtd, and Comb., as ordeal fire, trial, ctc.; 
ordeal-boan, the poisonous CALABAR-BEAN, 

1647 CowLey Mistr., Written in Juice of Lenon iv, Be 
not discourag'’d, but require A more gentle Ordeal Fire. 
1678 Butter /fid. 11. i, 52 Who might, perhaps, reduce his 
Cause To th' Ordeal Tryal of the Laws. 31774 J. Aoams 
Ws, (1854) 1X. 339 Politics are an ordeal mae among red 
hot ploughshares, 1861 Witson & Geinie Afem, £. Forbes 
i. 26 The ordeal rocks, on which nuns suspected of breaking 
their vows had their innocence tested, or rather their guilt 
prejudged. 1885 Chambers’ Frail. 3 Oct. 626 The ordeal or 
Cafahar bean of Africa. 1897 Many Kincstey W, A/rica 
490 The intelligent native. squares the common-sense factor 
by bribing the witch-doctor who makes the ordeat drink. 

Ordelf, variant of OREDELF, Oés. 

+Ordene, a. Ots. Also 4 ordenee, -dine, -ee, 
4-5 -deyne, -ee, 5 -dein, -dain. [a. OF. ordendé, 
pa. pple. of ordener to ORDAIN; the final ¢ be- 
came subseq. mute as In assigae, costive, ctc.] 
Ordained, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular. 

1340 Ayend, 259 Wit becomp wel to man of worssipe..pat 
fie hy wel ordine and amesured ine alle his dedes. ¢ 1374 
Cravern Soeth. 11. pr. xii. 80 (Camb. MS.) The certeyn 
ordre of nature ne sholde nat brynge forth so ordene [lad 
44S, ordinee] moeuynges. se Cilgr, Lyf Mtanhode 


exxiii. (1869) 65 Whan pou seest be thoufit gon out of good 
wey and ordeynee. 
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Hence + Ordenely adv., in an ordered or orderly 
manner; according to rule; in proper order. 
ie. Ayend. 125 Riztvoinesse ae man ordeneliche 
libbe amang opren. ¢3374 Cuiaucen Soeth. ww. pr. vi. 109 
(Camb, MS.) Pat they ne ben don ryhtfully and ordenely 
{Add. ATS, ordeinly]. r4aa tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. 
1a9 That grete hoste.. was ouercome..of few Pepil, ordaynly 

ouernyd, 3447 Bokennam Seyntys Introd, (Roxb.) 1 If 
im procedyn wy! ordenecly. 

Order (f'1da1),5d. Forms: 3-6 ordre, 4- order, 
(4-5 -ir, -yr, 4-6 -our, -ur, 5 wordre). [ME. 
a, OF, ordre (11th ¢.) :—*ordne, ad. L. ordin-em 
(nom. orde) row, series, course, order, array, etc. 

Many senses of the word had been developed hefore it was 
adopted in OF. and Eng. The order of the appearance of 
the senses here is consequently not that of their logical 
development in L., ancient and mediaval. The specific 
senses of ‘order of angels’ and ‘monastic order’ appear in 
the Ancren Riwle; nearly all the ecclesiastical uses, with 
that of ‘a rank of the community’, are found by 1300; but 
the primary sense of ‘row or rank’ appears first in the 
r6the, The arrangement here followed is in many poiots 
merely provisional, 

I. Kank generally ; a rank, grade, class. 
1. A rank, row, series; one of several parallel 


series behind or above one another, Ods. or arcé. 

1563 W. Funke J/efcors (1640) 26 b, Thick cloudes over us, 
and commonly a double order of cloudes, one above an other. 
1565 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Consurgo, Terno consurgunt 
ordine remi, thei rowed with three orders of oars on 
aside, 1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 459 It beareth 
three orders or rows of horns on the head, 1608 A. Witret 
Hexapla Exod, 85: Euerie side had these fiue orders or 
rankes of barres. 1745 P. ‘Tuomas Yrad. Anson's Vey. 197 
{It] hath no other Ornament besides one Single Order of 
Columns. 1831 Brewster Optics xii. 103 Seven rings, or 
rather seven circular spectra or orders of colours. 1863 
P.S. Worstey Poems § Transl. 9 And wheels, a countless 
order, each like each. 

b. Arch. A series of mouldings. (See also 9.) 

1845 PaLey Gothic Mouldings 10 An arch of two or more 
orders, is one which is recessed hy so man successive planes 
or retiring arches, each placed behind and beneath the next 
before it. 1879 gn G. Scott Med, Archit. 1, 224 This 
suggested the system of sub-ordinating the rims, or recessing 
them, une behind the other, so as to divide the arch into 
what are called orders. 

2. A rank of the community, consisting of persons 
of the same status (esp. in relation to otber ranks 
higher or lower); a social division, grade, or 
stratum ; esp. in the phrases Aigher, lower orders. 

41300 Cursor SI, 25268 Yong and ald, bath mare and Jess, 
of alkin ordre pat here es. 1538 Starkey England 1. iti. 
4 Al statys, ordurys, and degres..in our cuntrey. 1596 
Datryatrce tr, Leslie's fist, Scot. 1. 108 ‘The Scottis peple 
is deuydet in thrie ordouris. 1718 STEELE Sfect. No. 436 
1A Place of no small Renown for the Gallantry of the 
lower Order of Britons, namely .. the Bear-Garden. 1749 
Figtvine Jone Youes vi. ix, Controversies that arise among 
the lower orders of the English Gentry, at Horse-races, Cock 
matches, and other public Places. 1776 Foote Bankrupt 
ut Wks. 1799 II. 132 All orders concur to give up a great 
public benefit, for the sake and security of private honour 
and peace. 182a G. Horney Serm. Establ. Savings bank 
at Bury, The young women amongst the lower orders. 
18a3 H. Raveuin Lucudr. 317 By all classes of society, and 
hy the middle orders in particular. 1893 J. AopreRLey 
S. Remarz i, 2 That part of the Catechism is written for 
the lower orders. F 

b. A definite rank in the state. 

1374 Cnauces Boeth, 1. pr. iv. 19 (Add. MS.) The kyng 
.,caste hym to transporten vpon al be ordre of be senat pe 
gilt of his real maieste, 1683 Aritanniz Speculum Pref. 2, 
The most High and Sacred Order of Kings, which is the 
Ordinance of God himself. 1845 Disrarte Sy u. ii, 1 
made a speech to the order fet baronets of England] at the 
Clarendon; there were four hundred of us. 

e. Rank or position in the abstract. 

1667 Mitton P. £, 1. 506 These were the prime in order 
and in might. 1784 Cowrer Tash iy. 586 All the graduated 
scafe Of order, from the chariot tothe plough. 1842 TENNy- 
son Vision of Sin 86 What care I for any name? What 
for order or degree? 

3. A body of persons of the same profession, 
eccupation, or pursuits, constituting er regarded 
as a scparate class in the community, or united by 
some speclal intcrest. 

¢1380 Wyeir Sed. Wks. WN. 417 To grounde soche 
ordiris of beggers. 1597 Hooker deel. Pol. v. Ixxvil. § 3 
Ministerial power..senereth them that haue it from other 
men, and maketh them a speciall order consecrated unto the 
service of the Most High. ..Their difference therefore from 
other men, is in that they are a distinct order... And St. Paut 
himself dividing the body of the Church..nameth the one 
part ideas, ..the Order of the Laity, the opposite part 
wherunto we in like sort term the Order of God's Clergy. 
1613 Suaus. fen, V IIT, 1. i. 26 The Archbishop Of Canter- 
bar ‘, accompanied with other Learned, and Reverend 
Fathers of his Order. 1776 Graton Decl, & J. (1869) 1. xii. 
243 A generous though transient enthusiasm seemed to 
animate the military order. 3849 Macautay //?st. Eng. vi. 
If, 92 The spirit of the whole clerical order rose against 
this injustice. 

4. A class, group, kind, or sert, of persons, 
beings, or things, having its rank in a scale of 
being, excellence, or importance, or distinguished 
from others by nature or character. 

1736 Butten Anaé 1, iii. 87 Good men may naturally 
unite, not only amongst themselves, but also with other orders 
of virtuous Creatures. 1753 Hfarnis //ermes Wks. (1841) 
172 Verbs, participles, and adjectives, may he called aftrihu- 
tives of the first order. The reason..will be better under- 
stood, when we have more fully discussed attributives of the 
second order. 1774 Go.osm, Vat. fist. (1776) V. 2 Every 
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order and rank of animals seems fitted for its sitaation in 
life. 1794 Burur Let. fo Dé. Lortland Corr, 1V. 236 
‘Three or four of the senior fetlows are men of the first order, 
1796 If. Hunten tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1h. 23 
If we consider the vegetable Order..we shall find it divid 
.-into three great classes, namely, into herbs, into shrobs, 
and into trees. 3798 Ferwan /édustr. Sterne iv. 134 There 
may be as many different orders of heauty as of architectare. 
1826 Diseanut Viv. Grey 111, i, He possessed talents of a high 
order, 1877'H. A. Pace’ Ve Quincy 1. |. + Alf fiterature 
that comes under the order of pure phantasy, 1888 Buycy 
Amer, Comm, 11, cit. 429 Cornell..is an instance ; Johns 
Hopkins [College] in Baltimore isanother ofa different order. 
II. Rank in specific departments. 

6. Each of the nine ranks or grades of angels, 
according to mediwval angelology. Also, any 
analogous class of spiritual or demonic beings. 

The nine orders of angels are enumerated first in the 
Pseudo-Dionysius {4th c.), pe to which there are three 
hierarchies, each including three orders: these arc seraphim, 
cherubim, thrones; dominations, principalitics, powers; 
virtues, archangels, angels. (The names are derived from 
the mention of cherubim and seraphim in the O.T,, and from 
words used by St. Paul in enumerating things in heaven 
and in the earth, in Coloss. i. 16, Ephes. 1. 21.) 

azazs Ancr. R. 30 per beod niene englene ordres. a 1300 
Cursor Af, 430 Of angels wald he serued be, Pat suid of 
ordres [v.7, ordoures) haf thris thre. ¢1400 Prymner 47 
Alle ordris of hofi spiritis, preie 3¢ for us! 1g00-20 Dunsar 
Poems xxv. 31 Of angellis all the ordouris nyne. 1627 

Bunton Amat, Afel. 1, We 1. di. (1676) 26/1 Those orders of 

ood and had Devels, which the Platonists hofd. 1667 

futon /. Z. vi go they went, Shaded with branching 
Palme, each order bright, Sunk Triumph, and him sung 
Victorious King. a1g1z Ken /lymns Luang, Poet Wks. 
gat 1. 35 Niné heavenly orders enter one by one, The 
fowest shin'’d much brighter than the sun. 1860 Pusrv 
Min. Proph. 515 A subordinate order in the heavenly 
Hierarchy. 1872 A. pe Vere Leg. 54 Patr., Striving St. 
P., Down knelt in Heaven the Angelic Orders Nine. 

6. Heel. a. A grade or rank in the Cbristian 
ministry, or in an ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

The orders of the unreformed Western Church are those 
of bishop, priest, deacon, subdeacon, peers, exorcist, 
reader, and ostiarivs or door-keeper, variously counted as 
eight or seven, according as bishop is or is not considered 
a distinct order from priest. Those of bishop, pricst, deacon, 
and (since r3th c.) subdeacon, are the greater, sacred, or 
holy orders; the others are the minor orders. The Anglican 
Church recognizes only the three holy orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon. In most branches of the Eastern 
Church the orders recognized are those of bishop, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, and anagnost or reader, to which some 
add that of singer (yaAryjs). i 

a 1300 Cursor Jf, 26151 (Cott.) For-qui pat kay ¢s given to 
nan bot preist pat has fis order [Fairf. ordour] tan. ¢ 1375 
Se Leg. Saints viii. (Philkpus) go Pane prestis & deknys 
pare mad he..al pe remaynyne to do, pat efferyte pare 
ordyr to. ¢31440 Jacob's Well 162 Pe x. fote depthe is 
betwen a womman & aman of ordre, & pe heyere ordre, 
be deppere synne. ssa Bk. Com. Prayer Ordering of 
Deacons, Diuerse orders of ministers in the churche. 1563-87 
Foxe 4. & Af. (1684) £1, 86 And su orderly proceeding unto 
all the other Orders, degraded him from the Order of Benet 
and Collet, from the Order of Exorcist, from the Lectosship, 
and last of aif, from the Officeof Door-keeper. 1709 Stavre 
Aun. Ref, 1, xi. 138 Divers having been made deacons, 


| after long and good tryal., were admitted into priests orders. 


1844 Lincarp A nglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) 11. xii. 230 The clergy 
were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks in 
minor orders, and employed as fectors, cantors, acolythists, 
exorcists, and doorkeepers; and the other of clerks in holy 
orders, 1845 Sreruzn Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) \f. 660 
Holy orders, which are the orders of bishops (including 


| archbishops}, priests, and deacons. 


b. The rank, status, or position of a clergyman 
or ordained minister of the Church, Now always 
pl., mote fully Aoly orders. Hence the phrases to 
take orders, to enter the ministry of the Church, 
to be ordained ; tz orders, in the position of an 
ordained clergyman or minister of the Charch; 


in deacon's orders, in priest's or full orders. 

This has some affinities with sense 3 (see quot. 1597 from 
Hooker there). But the ph form in oly orders, to be in 
orders, to take orders, etc. evidently refers to the different 
orders within the ministry, rather than to the ministerial 
or clerical order as a class or body of men. ; 

sing. 13.. Cursor M. 27253 \f he in hali order [Fairs 
ordour} be. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars, 7. ? 817 Folk that been 
entred in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitaliers. 
Ibid. » 819 Sooth is that hooly ordre is chief of al the 
tresorie of god. 1426 AupeLay Poems 34 Here hole order 
when that thai toke, Thai were a. apon a boke. 
1580 Hav Demandes Chr. Relig. $52 Quhy deny the ordoure 
to be ane Sacrament. 1620 Br. Hair Hon, Mar. Clergy 
xxi. Wks. (1625) 743 Continency is not of the substance of 
order, nor by Diaine Law annexed tot. | r 

pl. 13.. Cursor Af, 28365 In dediy sin i tok ynscriuen, 
myn orders sun war fai me given. 1592 Nasue 2. Peni> 
desse (ed, 2) 25 b, Let him straight take orders, and bee a 
Churchman. 1666 Pervs Diary 21 Feb., My brother John 
..is to go into orders this Lent 1738, Steere Englishr. 
No. 50 326 Persons, even in Holy rders, - have stood 
unconcerned. 1719 Swirt Zo a Veung Clergyman, W hen 
they have taken a degree..they get into orders as soon as 
they can, 31814 Jane AUSTEN Mans. Park 1, ix, Yes; 
1 shalf take orders soon after my father’s return, 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Three Ages 11. 107 A master of arts, in full 
orders, is desirous of a curacy. Afod. The Pope has pro- 
nounced against the validity of Ang ican orders. 


ce. The conferment of holy \ rders, the rite of 
ordination ; in the Latin Church reckoned one of 


the seven sacraments. 


Letters of Orders He ellipt. Orde ac tificate of 
dination given by a bishop to a pries! deacon, " 
eases Beket pera ‘S. Eng. Leg. 1. 116 OF he 
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was ful streit: and he was in grete fere, For-to ordeinen ani 
an; bote he be betere were. ¢ 1375 SHorEwAM 7 Cristendam, 
and bisschoppynge, Penauns, and eke sponsinge, Godes 
body ine fornie of bred, Ordre, and aneliinge, Thes sevene 
Heth holi cherche sacremens. 1550 Bate Eng. Votaries 
nu. Oj, None were admytted to cure whych had not the 
letters of hys orders. 1§60 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm. 24 
Sacramentes of the Churche,.,the other foure, confirmation, 
order, Matrimony,and Unction. 1699 Burnet 39 Avi. xxy. 
(1700) 284 The third Sacrament rejected by this Article, is 
Orders. 1699 Gov. Nicnotson in Perry //ist. Coll, Amer. 
Col. Ch. 1. 66 Acquaint the minister or ministers,.that they 
hring with them their priests and Deacons Orders, ae 
Heanne Collect. 20 Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 206 A friend..has 
lost his letters of Order. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 120 Go, 
cast your orders at your Bishop's feet. 1852 Hoox Ch. 
Dict, (1871) 444 Letters of orders are the bishop’s certi- 
ficate of having ordained a clergyman, either as priest or 
deacon. 18 ee es Afission H. Ghost i, 17 In the 
sacrament oe rders there is given a grace, whereby a priest 
will always have a perpetual assistance for the discharge of 
his office. De 

+d. Applied to matrimony, as a condition of 
life into which men enter, or as a sacrament. Obs. 

1386 Caaucer Aferch. T. 103 O blisful ordre of wedlok 
precious Thou art so murye and eek so vertuous. 

7. A body or society of persons living by common 
consent under the same religious, moral, or social 
regalations and discipline; especially, a. A mo- 
nastic society or fraternity: as an order of monks 
or friars, the Benedicline or Franciscan order. 
Sometimes applied to the rule or distinguishing 
constitution of such a fraternity, or to monasticism 
as an institution. ‘ 

@ 1225 Ancr. R, 8 Gif eni unweote acsed on of hwat ordre 
3e beon,,onsweried & sigged bet 3¢ beod of scint lames 
ordre bet was Godes apostle. ¢1ago S. Eng. Leg. I. 57/138 
He pare hi-gan De ordre of frere Menours, ¢1305 S¢. 
Dunstan 49 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 Per was ordre of monekes 
cr seint patrik com Ander seint Austyn to Engelonde brou3te 
cristendom. 1362 Lanct. P. Pé. A. Prot. 55, 1 font pere 
Freres, all be Foure Ordres. ¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) x. 40 
Chanonns of be ordre of saynt Austyne ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace xt. 1241 A gong monk als with him in ordour stud. 
1560 Daus tr, Slefdane's Comm. 47 b, The order of Monkes 
is the invention of man. @1596 in Shaks. Jam. Shr. 1. i. 
148 It was the Friar of Orders ee 1669 Woopueao S?, 
Teresa u. i. 2 To follow the Call..irom his Divine Majesty 
unto this Order. 19756 Nucent Gr. Tour, France 1V. 274 
The famous abhey of La Trappe, of the Cistercian order. 
1769 Roaertson Chas. V, vit. Wks. 1813 VI. 104 The Jesuits, 
as welf as the other monastic orders, are indehted for the 
existence of their order, not to the wisdom of their founder, 
but to his enthusiasm. 1873 Dixon 72vo Quecus 1.1. i.8 The 
Friends of Light. ,were not an order, and still lessa Church. 

b. A fraternity or society of knights bonnd by 
a common rule of life, and having a combined 
military and monastic character; such as those 
formed in the Middle Ages for the defence or pro- 
eae of Christianity, or the defence of the Holy 

nd, e.g. the Knights Templars, Knights Hospital- 
lers, Knights of the Teutonic Order, the legendary 
Knights of the Round Table, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 465 Aboute bis tyme 
hygan pe ordre of Templeres. 1550 BALE Eng. Votavies 11. 
103 The hospytelersand Templars were two fygtinge orders, 
instituted firste in the countreye of Palestine... for the only 
defence of Christen pylgrymes goyng to and fro. 1568 
Gaarton Chron, 1. 106 That king Arthure first builded the 
Castle of Windsour, and there founded the order of the 
round Table. 1645 Funter Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 43 
Martin De Golin, master of the Teutonic order, was taken 
emer. 1727-4: Cuamaers Cyc. s.v. Afalta, Knights of 

falta, an order of military religious, who have bore various 
names; as..Knights of Rhodes, order of Malta, religion of 
Malta, etc. 1839 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XVII. 670/1 Pope 
Celestine 111..conferred on them the title of Knights of the 
Teutonic Order. /é%¢. 670/2 The Teutonic order continued 
in Prussia until the year 153%. 1859 TENNvsoNn Guinevere 
460 That fair Order of my Table Round, A glorious company, 
the flower of men. 

8. Aninstitution, partly imitated from the mediz- 
val and crusading orders of military monks, but 
generally founded by a sovereign, or prince of 
high rank, for the purpose of rewarding meritorious 
service by the conferring of a dignity. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. \V. 346/2 The honourable Ordre of 
the Gartier. 1508 Dunaar Poens vii. heading, Lord Barnard 
Stewart, lord of Aubigny .. consaloure ..ta,. Loys, King of 
France, Knight of his ordour, Capitane of the kepyng of 
his body. 1530 Patscr. 236/2 Knight of the order of 
saynt Michaell. 1§60 Daus tr. Steidane’s Comm, 25 The 
maner is, that kynges with the swordes drawen, shall strike 
softely, the shoulders of them that desyre the ordre. 1591 
Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, tv. vii. 68 Knight of the Noble Order of 
S. George, Worthy 5S, Michael, and the Golden Fleece. 1645, 
Pacitr Seresiog r. (1647)6 He..wore a great chaine like the 
Collar of some Order. 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) WV. 121 He..painted the portraits of the 
knights of the Bath, on the revival of that order. 1813 
Weuuineton Let, to Sir fsaac Heard Biginne in Gurw. 
Desf. (1838) X. 429 Different titles and orders of Knight. 
hood..conferred upon me by the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments. 1855 Prescotr PAidp /J, 1. i. (1857) 5 The 
order of the Golden Fleece, of Burgundy ; the proudest and 
most coveted, at that day, of ali the military orders of 
knighthood. 

b. The badge or insignia of such a dignity. 

1539 Jnv. Habitiments, ete. Fas. V. Scot. (1815) 49 Item 
the ordoure of the Empriour with the goldin fleis. 1673 
Lond, Gas, No. 780/1 The Ceremony of investing the Prince 
Savelli..with the Order of the Golden Fleece. 1710 Jéid, 
No. 4650/2 To whom he will carry the Order of the Black 
Eagle. 1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) L. vi xxxii, 374 This 
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lady wears the order of St. Andrew, which is a bluc ribbon. 
1874 Heirs Soc. Press. i. (1875) 3 A distinguished foreigner. 
Lots of orders on his coat; an Austrian, I think. 21885 ANNE 
Gitenrist Century Guild Hobby forse (1887) 1 F He stands 
there in gloomy black doublet with the order of the golden 
fleece round his neck. 

9. Arch. A system or assemblage of parts subject 
to certain uniform established proportions, rega- 
lated by the office which each part has to perform; 
esp. in Classical Arch. applied to modes of archi- 
tectnral treatment founded upon the proportions 
of columns and the kind of their capitals, with the 
relative proportions and amount of decoration used 


in their entablatnres, etc. 

These constitute the Hive Orders of Classical Architecture, 
rising above each other in relative height, lightness, and 
decoration, viz. the Tuscan, Doric, lonic, Corinthian, and 
Composite; of which the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian are the 
original Greek orders, the Tuscan and Composite, Roman 
modifications or varieties. 

1563 Suute Archit. Fjb, These three orders of pillers 
Dorica, Ionica, Corinthia, to be vsed as folowith. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 225 There are five 
Orders of Pillars, according to their dignity and perfection. 
1697 Potrer Antig. Greece 1, vii. (1715) 31 ‘The Chapters 
seem to be a mixture between that [the Jonick] and 
the Dorick Order. 173% Gentl, Mag. 1. 123 A Colonade of 

8 Corinthian Pillars supporting the upper part of the 
Building which is to be adorn’d with the like Number of 
Pilasters of the same Order. 1782 Gitrin. Wye (1789) 82 
There are orders of architecture in mountains as weil as in 
palaces, 1823 P. Nicuorson Pract. Build, 451 The Orders 
of Architecture constitute the basis upon which, chiefly, the 
decorative part of the science is huilt. 1856 Froupe /fis¢. 
Eng. (1858) I. i. 2 Just as the last orders of Gothic archi- 
tecture were the development of the first, : 

tb. Asystem of disposal of columas in or about 
a building in respect of their distance apart or 
‘intercolamniation’. Ods. 

1563 SHutE Archit. Ajb, The placing of the fiue orders, 
eal; areostylos, diastylos, custylos, sistylos, and picno- 
stytos. Ibid. F jb, The fifth and last order is that which 

itrnuius ealleth Picnostytos. 

10. Afath. The degree of complexity of any 
analytical or geometrical form, equation, expres- 
sion, operator, or the like, as denoted by an ordinal 
number (first, second, third, ..., sth). 

The order of a plane curve corresponds to the degree of 
its equation, or to the number of points (real or imaginary) 
in which it can be cut by a straight line. A _/2uxion of ¢ 
second order is a fluxion of a fluxion: an infintlesimal of 
the second order is one infinitely smaller than one of the first 
order, etc, 

1706 Ditton //uvions 22 An Infinitesimal of another Order 
or Degree. /éfd. 123 These sorts of Dea nantities 
are of several Orders or Degrees. 1726 E. Stone New A/ath. 
Diet. s.v., Order of Curve-Lines. Sir 1, Newton..gives an 
Enumeration of Geometrical Lines of the third Order, as 
thus. 1727-42 Cramaers Cycl, s. v. Curve, Algebraic Curves 
of the same kind or order, are those whose equations rise 
tothe same dimension. 1743 Emerson //x-.vions 3 In any 
Fluxionary Equation, a Quantity of the first Order is that 
which has only one first Fluxion in it; a Quantity of the 
second Order has either one second Fluxion or two first 
Fluxions: usniitee of the third Order, are third Fluxions, 

roduct of three first Fluxions, product of a first and second 

luxion, etc. 1758 Lyons //u.rions iv. § 99 A line of the 
first order, or which is the same shine, the locus of a aree 
equation is always a right line. Jéid. $100 A line of the 
second order is always a conic section, 1820 BaaaacE 
Functional Equations 4 To find periodic functions of the 
ath order, or to solve the equation ".r=x. 1834 Mrs. 
Somervi.te Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxviii. (1849) 453 The 
curves in which the celestial bodies move by the ore of 
gravitation are only lines of the second order. 1895 E. B. 
Exnuiort Akebra of Quantics 1 The degree of a quantic in 
the variables .x, y, z..is generally spoken of as its order. 

ll. Nat. Hist. One of the higher groups in the 
classification of animals, vegetables, or minerals. 
forming a subdivision of a class, and itself sub- 
divided into families, or into genera and species. 

Natural Order (of plants), a group consisting of genera or 
families naturally allied in general structure, as opposed to 
an Order in an artificial system (such as the Sexaal system 
of Linnaeus), the members of which agree only in some single 
characteristic which may or may not be important. 

1760 J. Lee Jnirod. Bot, w. i (1765) 74 The first general 
Division of the whole Body of Vegetables is into twenty-four 
Classes ; these are again subdivided into Orders, the Orders 
into Genera, the Genera intv Species, and the species into 
Varieties, where there are any worthy of Note. 1803 R. A. 
Sauisaury_ in 7rans. Linn, Soc. (1807) VIL. 7 All the 
Natural Orders which agree in that respect [perigynous 
insertion of the stamens] may be arranged in one continuous 
series. 1828 Stark E/em. Vat. Hist. 1. 22 Since the puhlica- 
tion of the Adgne Animal, Latreille and others have made 
a separate order of the Cheiroptera. 1830 Linney /afrod. 
Nat. Syst. Bot. heading, The Natural Orders of Plants. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. (1866) 488 All these genera 
descended from a form an order distinct from the genera 
descended from J, 1862 Huxey Lect. Wrkng. Alen 49 If 
you divide the Animal Kingdom into Orders you will find 
that there are above one hundred andtwenty. | 1897 Wituis 
Flowering Pl. 1.147 He will be able to elassify..any new 
order that may be presented to him. a 

IIT. Sequence, disposition, arrangement, ar- 
ranged or regulated condition. 

12. Disposition of things in which one thing, or 
each of a number of things, duly succeeds another; 
seqnence of succession in space or time ; succession 
of acts or events; the mode in which this occurs, 
course or method of occurrence or action. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 741 A trone..Seuene steppes ber beob 


ORDER. 


per-to, Pat so feire wt ordre i-tized beop, Feiror bing in 
world no mon seop. 1382 Wycur Luke i. 8 Whanne 
Sacharie was set in presthod, in the ordre of his sort hifore 
God {1388 in the ordir of his cours to fore God]. a 1548 
Haut Chron, Rich, {I/, 25h, In this ordre they passed 
throughe the Lag eo 1§96 Datuymr.e tr. Leslie's fist. 
Scot. v1. 317 S. Margaret buir to King Malcolme .. Edgar, 
Alexander and Dauid; quhilkes afl conforme tothair ordour 
war kingis. 160§ Suaxs. Afacé. mm. iv. 1x9 Stand nat vpon 
the order of your going, But go at once. 1613 —~ fen, VILL, 
sv. i. stage-direct., The Order of the Coronation. 1. A linely 
Flourish of Trumpets. 2. Then, two Judges. 3. Lord 
Chancellor, with Purse and Mace hefore him [ete.}. 1667 
Minton ?. £. x1. 736 Of everie Beast, and Bird, and Insect 
smalf Came seavens, and pairs, and enterd in, as taught 
Thir order. 1737 Pore Hor, Epist. u. i. 316 Pageants on 
Pageants, in long order drawn. 1799 MAckintosn Strd. 
Law Nature, etc. Wks. 1846 1. 354 His method is ineon- 
venient and unscientific: he has inverted the natural order. 
1833 Cruse Husedivs 11. iv. 85 Now let us pursue the order 
of our history, 1846 Mi 2 je I. v. § 6 Instead of Co- 
existence and Sequence, we shall sometimes say, for greater 
particularity, Order in Place, and Order in Time, 

13. Formal disposition or array; regular, me- 
thodical, or harmonious arrangement in the position 
of the things contained in any space or area, or 
colnposing any group or body. 

€ 1374 Cutaucrr Soeth. tv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) By the 
whiche disposicion the puruyance knytteth alle thinges in 
hir ordres. a 1400-50 Ale.rander 27 Pai .. Of be ordere of 
pat odde home pat oner fe aire hingis Knew pe kynd, 
¢1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 250 A dew ordre in ever 
place ys expedyent, ¢2450 Hotiann //owlat 578 Gif I sail 
schewe ‘The order of thar armis. a@1533 Lp. Berxers 
ffuon \ix. 20g Than paynyms on euery parte .. ranne 
thether he that best myght, without kepynge of any good 
ordre. 3594 Mirr, Poltey (1599) 49 Order is the due dispos- 
ing of al things. 1695 WoopwarD Nat. Witt. Earth ui. i. 
(1723) 165 A broken and confused Heap of Hodyes, placed 
in no Order to one another, 1712-14 Pore Rape Lock mi, 
168 When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze. 1860 
TyNpALt Géac, u. xvii. 315 ‘Ihe crevasses are .. apparently 
without law or order in their distribution. 1875 Beprorp 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. v (ed. 2) 22 The formation or disposition 
of a fleet is termed its Order. 

b. In wider sense: The condition in which 
everything is in its proper place, and performs its 
proper functions. 

1382 Wyceie Yod x. 22 The erthe of wrecchidnesse and of 
dercnessis; wher shadewe of deth, and noon order. 1423 
Jas. 1 Kingis ¢. cxxv, The strenth, the beautee, and the 
ordonr digne Off his court riall, noble and benigne. 1599 
Suaxs. Hen. V, 111, Prol. 9 Heare the shrill Whistle, whic! 
doth order giue To coral confus’d. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
it. 713 Till at his second hidding darkness fled, Light shon, 
and order from disorder sprung. 1734 Pore £ss. Jfan iv. 
49 Order is Heav’n’s first Law. 1882 A. W. WaArb Dickens 
iv. 90 His tove of order made him always the most regular 
of men, 

te. Form, shape (as resulting from arrange- 
ment). Obs. rare. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. txxxvii. 230 Nettell leaves... reduced 
to the order of a Pessaric. .prouoketh the flores. ' 

14. Disposition of measures for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose; suitable action in view of some 
particular end; ¢o fake order, to take measures 
or steps, to make arrangements. Obs. or arch. 

1546 in Strype Zccd. Ment. (1721) I. ut. App. C. 20 Preying 
you al to take order, that every commissioner in that shire 
may have a double or copy of this lettre. 1557 Order of 
the Hospitals Dvij, Bring them before a Court, that 
order may be taken therein, 1568 Grarton Chron. J. 176 
When the king had thus taken order with his affayres in 
Denmarke, he returned shortly into England. 1603 Suaxs. 
Meas, for Mu. ii. 25 Let her haue needfull, but not lauish 
meanes, There shall be order for't. 1612 L. Munck in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 115, I pray you 
therefore to take order to send it away with convenient 
speed, 1652 Neepuam tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 497 Certain 
orders made lo make our Fishing prosperous, and successful. 
1709 StrvrE Aun. Ref 1.1. ix. 129 After they had taken 
order to meet there again by eight of the clock in the 
morning, they shifted them, and departed. 1827 SouTHEY 
Hist. Penins, War xxiv, 11. 418 Even for this inevitable 
necessity no order having been taken hy the Spanish 
authorities. 

+15. Regular or customary mode of procedure; 


a method of action; a customary practice, an 


established usage. Odés. 

146% Rolls of Parlt. V. 494 After the olde ordre of their 
accomptes. 1526 Pilger. Pers. (W. de W. 1531) 18 b, To make 
 hym partener of his glory by a certeyn meane, and certeyn 
order. @1548 Hate Chron, Hen. VIII, 143 b, To se a re- 
formacion in the ordre of the kynges housholde. 1575 SERJT. 
Fieetwoon in Ellis Original Leti. Ser. u. IN, 29.1 is 
harde to canse a Northeren Tanner, or any other in his old 
daies, to lerne a newe order of Tanning. ¢ 1592 MARLowe 
Few CB ee 1, ii, He..sleeps in his own clothes,..'tis 
an order which the friars use. 1597 Hooxer £ecl. Fol. v. 
\xxii, § 8 It came afterward to be an order, that even as 
the day of Christs resurrection, so the other two, in memory 
of his death and buriall, were weekely. 1653 Hoxcrorr 
ieee 1, 26 Belisarius seeing the Enemies order with 
their Engins, feitinto a laughing. 21715 Burnet Own Time 
(1823) 1. 40x The constant order of that matter was, to set 
alt the pi a-running on Saturday night, that so the 
cisterns might be all full by Sunday morning. 


16. A method according to which things act or 
events take place; the fixed arrangement found in 
the exlsting constitution of things ; a natural, moral, 
or spititual system in which things proceed aceord- 
ing to definite laws, Chiefly in such phrases as 
order of nature, of things, of the world, moral order, 
Spiritual order, ete. (In quot. 1340-70, A par- 


ORDER. 


ticular instance of such method or arrangement, 


a law.) 

1340-70 Ader. & Dind. 37 Tii_an ordre of oure kind 
whan we holde waxen,.. We schutle for-leten oure lif. 1553 
Enen freat, Newe Ind. (Arb) i No fesse confoundinge 
the order of thinges, than he whiche cloteth an ape in 
purple, and a king in sackecloth. 1558 Knox First Blast 
tArb) 11 God by the order of his creation hath spoiled 
woman of authoritie and dominion, /did. 26, 1 haune 

roued..by the ordre of Goddes creation,. that [etc.}. 1604 
Ss, G[rimstone] tr, D'Acosfa's Hist. Indies iw. xii. 158 
Agreeing with the wisdom of the Creator, and the good! 
orderof nature. 1709 Porn £ss. Crit. 157 Objects.. Whic 
out of nature’s common order rise, 1785 Patey Afor. PAilos. 
Whs. 1825 1V. 13 The laws of custom are very apt lo be 
mistaken for the order of nature. 1 ‘Tennyson Aforte 
ad Arthur 240 The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 1853 CARPRNTER 
Princ. Hunt. Phys. (ed. 4) 814 ‘The belief in the stability 
of the order of nature, or in the invariable sequence of similar 
effects to similar causes, 1855 Prescotr PAP //, . ix. 
(1857) 312 A craving, impatient spirit, which naturally made 
them prefer nny change to the existing order of things. 
1865 R. W. Date Few, Senple xix. (1877) 219 Christ's death 
is the foundation of new spiritual order. 1872 Mortry 
Voltaire (1886) 3 More than two generations of men had 
almost ceased to care whether there be nny moral order or 
not. 1875 Matwr /Y/ist, /nst, ii, 28 The Druids, whom the 
Brehon lawyers regarded as having belonged altogether to 
the old order of the world. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen 


Univ. i. § 42. 60 The existence of an invisible order of things. 
17. cel. In liturgics, A stated form of divine 
service, or administration of a rite or ceremony, 
prescribed by ecclesiastical authority; also the 


service so prescribed. 

cxgoo Afol Loff, 68 Pis have we seid schortly of be 
wordre of lowsing, pat schepherdis of be kirk ow to bind 
& lowse vnder gret moderacoun, 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Cone, 
Prayer + An ordre for Mattyns dayly through the yere, 
1563 Winget Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. 1888 1. 72 The 
doctrine and ordour faitlie set furth at Genena. 1662 Bé, 
Com. Prayer, The Order of Confirmation, 1827 Hattam 
Cost, Hist, (1876) 1. vi, 298 He had already. .enjoined the 
bishops to proceed against all their clergy who did not 
ohserve the prescribed order. 1878 E. Wien cariok Ast, 
Ess. 209 The service for consecrating a Northumbrian 
sovereign ..is the oldest ‘Order’ on record. 


18. spec, (from 15.) ‘Che prescribed of customary 
mode of proceeding in debates or discussions, or 
In the eonduct of deliberative or legislative bodies, 
public mectings, ctc., or conformity with the same ; 
as order of business, to rise toa point of order, the 
speaker ox motton ts not in order, or ts out of order. 


See also Order of the day, in 25. 

1783 Gentil, Afag. LII. 622 Here the House was all in 
a roar, to order! to order! On which Mr. Speaker rose. 
1818 Pari. Deb. in Examiner 4 May 280/1 Here Gen. 
Manners called Sir Francis to order. 1817 Parl. Ded. 1849 
Mr. Brougham spoke to order, and submitted, that these 
were expressions which were not consistent with the decorum 
and dignity of their proceedings. 1837 Dickens Pickw. i. 
1849 in Ut. Martinean /Yist. Peace 1. v.51 A breach of order 

some individval of warm temperament. 1888 Bryce 
mer, Conn, 1, ut. ixix. 545 Business begins by the 
‘calling of the convention to order” by the chairman of the 
National Party committee. 1898 Darty News 25 Mar. 2/3, 
I wish to ask you whether your privilege as Speaker is not 
limited to excluding questions which transgress order. 

19. (= Civil or public order.) The condition in 
which the laws or usages regulating the public 
relations of individuals to the commanity, and the 
public conduct of members or sections of the 
community to each other, are maintained and 
observed; the rule of law or constituted anthority ; 
law-abiding state; absence of insurrection, riot, 
turbalence, unruliness, or crimes of violence. 

1483 Rolls of Parit, V1. 240/2 The ordre of all poletique 
Rule ee verted, the Lawes... broken, subverted and 
contempned. 1g§00-20 Dunaar Poems ixvi. 30 Gude rewlo 
is banist our the Bordour, And rangat ringi int ony ordonr. 
1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V 111 251 People without order or 
civilitie, 4gs8 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 11 The subuersion 
of all good order, of all equitie and iustice. 1683 Col, Rec. 
Pennsyfo. \. 76 Constables should go to pnblick houses to 
See good Ordr! kept. 12714 Strera Spect. No. 270 7 
Order is the Support of Society. 1784 Cowrer Task 1 
785 He graced a college, in which order yet Was sacred. 
1861 M. Pattison £ ss. (1889) 1. 47 Peace and order were 
maintained by police regulations of German minnteness 
and strictness, Afod. These riotous proceedings were at 
length suppressed and order restored. 

20. State or condition generally (qualified as goad, 
bad, etc.) ; normal, healthy, or efficient condition 
(in phrases i order, ott of order: see 27 b, 30). 

1568 Grarton Chron, 1, 133 This schoole .. newely re- 
payred, and set it in much better order than before it had 
bene. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 402 All things in best order to 
invite Noontide repast, or Afternoon's repose. 1743 Butke- 
Ley & Cumniss Voy. S. Seas 1 Vhe Ships were all in prime 
Order, all lately rebuilt, 1 J. Roaratson Agric. Herth 
153 Land may be said to be in good order, when it is clean 
of weeds [ctc.], -— Backwoods of Canada 162 The ducks 
dre in the finest order during the early part of the summer. 
1885 Sir W. R. Grove in Law Rep.15 Queen's Bench Div. 
320 To see that the machinery of the truck is apparently in 
good order. Afad. The land is in bad order. 

Aumorously, yBog M axis Gil Blas 1. iv. pg We..drank 
as we liked, so that the servants’-hall and the dining-room 
este in equally high order when we took our leave. 1829 

pore Frnt, 17 July (1890) 1f. 319 Her husband, being in 

Bee ike runk] also, did not miss her till he came to 


21. Af?. The position in which n rifle is held as 
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a result of the command to ‘order arms’: see 
Orpen wv. 1b. 

1847 /nfantry Man. (1854) 40h, A company -.can load 
from the order with the same ease as from the shoulder. 
1879 Afartini-lienry Rifle Exerc. 6 When the rifle has been 

inced nt the Order, the recruit will be instructed always lo 
fall in with it In that position, 


IV. The action or an act of ordering: regala- 

tion, direction, mandate. 

422. The action of putling or keeping in order ; 
regulation, ordering, control. Ods. 

at Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 239 The French kyng, 
which then claymed to have the order and mariage of the 
yonge a asa pnpille, ward and orphane. /did., #7 
VITT,240b, 


cn. 
The Graunde Master Hostoden, which had tbe 
condnyte and ordre of the 


a peed of her al ba 
exsgo Cuene Afatt. xxiv. 47 Truli J sai unto fou, he wil give 
him y? order of all yt he hath. 1627 Be. Hare Heavenrpon 
Earth vii. Wks, 80 If excesse of passions be naturall to vs 
as men, the order of them is naturall tousas Christians. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 2 To give Laws and Precepts 
for the Instruction and Order of his Disciples. 

23. An authoritative direction, injunction, man- 
date; a command, oral or written; an instruction. 

augg8 Hatt Chron. Hen. VELL a4 The Ambassador was 
commaunded to ke his house in si lence,.. which ordre sore 
abashed the Frenche. 1896 Snaks. Zam. Shr. w. iii, 118-9 
Tait... Grumio gave order how it should bedone, Gr, I gaue 
him no order, I gaue him the stuffe. 1646 Br. Maxwect 
Burd. Fssach. in Phenix (1708) H. 291 The Scotish Pope's 
Sermon, preach’d at Westminster, and printed by Order of 
the House. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 242 Com- 
manded to obey the orders of the Committee of Estats, 1785 
Pops, Odyss. in, 414 Thy ship and sailors but for orders stay. 
1799 WELLINGTON Let. fo Lieut..Gen, Harris in Gurw. Desp. 
(1837) I. 30, | have not heard anything of the r2 pounders 
onlcted to a new sitnation by the general orders of yester- 
day. 1859 ‘Tennyson Enfd 152 Then the good king gave 
order to let blow His horns for hunting. 1884 7ezes 
(weekly ed.) 32 Oct. 15/1 The Agamemnon was under orders 
to strengthen the China fleet. 

24, spec. a. Law, A decision of a conrt or 
judge, made or entered in writing ; in the Supreme 
Conrt, a direction of the conrt or a judge other 
than a final judgement. 

1726 Gipert Cas, Law & Eg. 132 Two Justices made 
an Order, that upon Sight thereof the Overseers should [ete.]. 
1845 MeCutcocn Taxation w vi. (1852) 264 Property sold 
by order of tbe Courts of Chancery and Exchequer. 1846 
— Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 651 Retief.. treated as a loan 
..may be recovered, under an order of justices, by attach. 
ment of the party’s wages in his master’s hands. 1883 Law 
Rep. 11 Queen's Bench Div. soz An order nisi was afterwards 
ohtained fora new trial, on ae ground of misdirection. 1884 
Sin H. Corton in Law Rep. 12 Q. B.D. 345 The Orders 
under the Judicature Act provide tbat every order may be 
enforced in the same manner as a judgment, but still judg- 
ments and orders are kept entirely distinct. Afad. Newspr. 
A committal order was refused, but, by consent, a new 
order to pay 2s, a month was made, : : 

b, Banking & Commerce. A written direction to 
ay money or deliver property, given by a person 
egally entitled to dispose thereof. 

1673 Lo. Snartesaury Parl. Speech in Coél. Poems 238 
He saw ,. the difference through all His Business between 
Ready Money and Orders. 1682 Scartetr Exchanges re 
Its unadvisediy done for a Drawer .. to make bis Bills 
payable to order. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 60 P2 Pray pay 
to Mr. Tho. Wildair, or Order, the Sum of One Thousand 
Pounds, and place it to the Account of Yours, Humphrey 
Wildair, 1846 Mars. Cartyte Left. 1. 366, I will send a 
Post-Office order, in repayment. 1866 Crune Banking iv. 
go By the Act of 1853 the drawer is allowed to make a 
stamped cheque payable to ‘order’. 1883 Ln, Brackavrn 
in Law Tinees Rep. (1884) XLUX. ae he bills of lading 
also were made out in the name of D, and Co., deliverable 
to their order. 

ce. Business. A direction to make, pa or 
furnish anything, at the responsibility of the person 
ordering; a commission to make purchases, supply 
goods, etc. A large order (slang), a large require- 
ment, demand, reqnest, proposal, ete. 

1837 Loner. in Zi/e (1891) 1. 262 He writes the piece lo 
order, for Miss Clifton, who gives him a thousand dollars, 
1845 Disragii Sydil iu. vii, ‘If it’s an order, fet_us have 
itatonee.’ ‘Itisnot an order’,said Morley. 1855 Baceuor 
Lit. Stud. 1,29 Poets indeed are not made ‘to order’. 1879 
H. Georce Progr. & Pou. ¥. i (1881) 242 Manufacturers find 
their orders falling off. fod. ‘Boots and shoes ready 
made, or to order.’ 1884 Pall Afail G. 24 July 5/1 That 
is, to employ an agreeable piece of slang, a very ¢ order, 
189a W. S. Gitatat Monntebanks 1, Exchange all the 
beautiful things I've got inside?.. It's a large order. 

d. A pass for admission, withont payment or 
at a reduced price, to a theatre or other place of 
entertalnment, or to any place which is not un- 
restrictedly open to the pablic, as a museum, 
library, park, private establishment, etc. 

1763 Jouxson in Boswell 16 May, He has refused me an 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be full. 1779 Suertoan Critic 1. i, On the 
first night of a new piece they always fill the house with 
orders to support it, 1838 Dickens Mich. Nick, ii, And 
about the box-office in the season, ..wben they give away 
the orders. 1855 London as tt is to-day 134 During the 
session of Parliament, admission to hear the debates may be 
obtained by an order from a member. /dfd. 243 Museum 
of the Royal Institution, Admission by member's order. 
1899 Whitaker's Adm, 378/1 Mansion House... Admission 
by order and asmali fee. /did. 379/2 The Tires and the 
aily Telegraph Printing Offices... By special orders only. 
Lott, 349/ Woolwich .. Royal Arsenal .. admission .. by 
order obtained at War Office. 


ORDER. 


V. Phrases and Combinations. 

25. Order of the day, a. Ina legislative body, 
the business set down for debate on a particular 
day (=F. Cordre du jour). b. Specific commands 
or notices issued by the commanding officer to the 
troops under his command. ¢, co//og. The pre- 
Mee rule or custom of the time. 

1791 A. Younc Trav, France 551 note, Writers who wish 
to spread the taste of revolutions, and make them every 
where the order of the day. 1795 Wasutnaton in Sparks 
Life & Writ, Gouv, Morris (1832) 111. 66 Peace has been (to 
borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast axvi. 87 Industry was the order of the day. 
1848 Branve Dict. Sei. ete. 895/2 The motion for reading 
the order of the day has equalty [with a motion to adjourn] 
the effect of superseding the cent 3 question. 1863 Cox 
inst. Eng. Gow. 1. ix. 137 Orders of the day. .relate to busi- 
ness for which by orders of the House lei! days are 
appointed. 1897 Pad! Mall Afag. Dec. 583 November's dark 
hours and gloomy fogs were once more the order of the day. 

20. By order. 

+a. = [nu order: see 27. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. 2961 Be order they comen in her maneres. 
1380 Wrceur Se/, Wks. 111. 352 He is dettour to eche man 
but bi ordre. 1385 Cuauces L.G. W. 2514 PAyltis, But 
al hire lettere wryte I ne may By ordere. 3604 E. Grim. 
stone] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies wm. xxvi. 199 All these 
notable Earthquakes..have sneceeded one an other by 
order, ted Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp, Eabort. §11 What 
he abated by the order to his intendment and design. 1655 
Stantev Hist. PAilos. 1 (1701) 24/1 Every Citizen according 
to his age, should..by and in order deciare his judgement. 

b. By authoritative direction or command; sec 
23 and 24. 

27. In order. a. In proper sequence or suc- 
cession, according to rank, Importance, seniority, 
size, position, date, affinity, etc. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 9797 All bai toldyn bym tale, ..Of paire 
answare, in ordur, ¢1500 flow Plowman lerned Pater- 
noster 113 in Hazi, £. P. P, 1. 213 In ordre folowed them 
other thre, a1548 Hatt Chron. Rich. L1/ 29 After whome 
marched in order quene Anne his wife tikewyse crouned. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. u. 507 Forth In order came the grand 
infernal Peers. 1791 Cowrer Retired Cat 94 The lowest 
first, and without stop ‘The rest in order to the top. 1871 R. 
Exits Catudius xxxvii 2 Ninth post in order next beyond 
the twins cap-crown'd. Afod. Are the letters in order 

b. In a condition in which the elements or con- 
stituents are properly disposed with reference to 
each other, or to their purpose ; In proper condition ; 
in obedience to constituted authority or usage. 

1380 Wretr Hs. (1880) 34 fendes of helle trowen 
team we trowen, but hem failen charite to bynde her 
schelde in order. 1526 TinvaLE 1 Cor. xi. 34 Wother thynges 
will 1 set in order when 1 come. 1555 Covrroate 2 Atngs 
xx. 1, 1566 Patxrer Pad, Pleas. WY. 213 Havinge set all 
thinges in order for that voyage. 1 Porr £ss. Crit. 672 
Thus useful arms in magazines we place, All rang’d in order, 
and dispos‘d with grace. 1778 Vest Filial Duty 11. 219 
"Their honse is putting in order. 1878 E. Jannins /faver- 
holme 28 Why should we spend a hund thonsand men 
and millions of money in setting that pare of the world in 
order? 1897 Mary Kixcstey 1. Africa 525 One of the 
chief duties of these societies is to keep the women in order. 

28. /n order to. 

+a. In regard or respect to, in reference to; for 
the sake of. Oés. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 6 The rychesse ey 
worlde hath no goodnes, but in order to man. 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angefls 56 Wee come to their punish- 
ment, which..is necessary for us to know, in order to this 
subject. 1656 Jeangs Fudn. Christ 393 That which Paul 
speaketh of himselfe, and Timothy, in reference unto the 

‘orinthians, 2 Cor. 6. 11 is applicable unto Christ in order 
unto all Christians 1669 R. Montacu in Buccleuch ALSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) L. 427, E gave..an account in my fast 
of what I had done in order to his Majesty's commands. 

b. With a view to the bringing aboat of (some- 


thing), for the purpose of (some prospective end). 

1655 Clarke Papers (Camden) III. 33 Col. Jones and Col. 
Penruddock are sent downe into the west in order to theire 
tryall, 167a Everyn Diary + Sept., After this I returned 
bome, in order to another excursion to the sea side. 1731 
Spotswooo in Perry fist. Codl. Amer. Col. Ch, 1, 188 Yo 
mect me next week on our frontiers in order to a treaty. 
3773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 428 A meeting onght..to be 
called..in order to a regular opposition in parliament. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11,229 In order to shoemaking, 
there must be tanning. 1869 Govracrn Purs. Holiness 
viii. 67 In order to the existence of love between two parties, 
there must be a secret affinity between them. 

(6) with tfinttive object. 

agix Steere Sfect, No. 48 ? 2,1 shall next Week come 
down..in order to take my Seat at the 1774 GoLpsM. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) UL. 336 They then incur every danger, in 
order to reseue their yonog. 18128 Carise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 
584 Lord Mansfield rightly said, it was sot necessary lo 
show actual force, in order to prove an ouster. 1868 Chamcers 
Encyct. U1. 142/1 In order to support the roof ..a second 
row of columns was introduced. 

+c. Formerly also #2 order for: = b. Obs. 

1746 Exurza Hevwoon Female Spect. No. 24 (1748) TV, 28: 
The various stratagems to which she was obliged to have 
recourse, in order for tbis discovery. | 1749, Frevoixo Tom 
Sones vit, xi, There was scarce @ W ickedness which I did 
not meditate, in order for my Relief. _ 

20. in order that; With the aim or purpose that, 


to the end that. 


} 
scab hasan 

30. Out of order: Notin proper sequence, orderly 
arrangement, or settled condition; in disorder or 
derangement ; unsettled ; not in proper or normal 
condition of action, mind, bodily health, etc. (In 
the sense ‘indisposed' very common in 18th c.) 

@1s48 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vill qo Vhe kyng beyng 
infourmed, that his realme of Ireiande was out of ordre. 
agg6 Dacaynpte tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 31 Ky, nocht 
tame., bot lyke wylde hartes, wandiring out of ordour, 1608 
TorsELt Serfenis (1658) 771 The patient is much disquieted, 
vexed, and too much ont of order. 1611 Busty Trans, 
Aa If out of order, they {the Scriptures] will reforme vs. 
3661 Boye Style of Script. (1675) 113 To mend a watch, 
that's out of order. 1666 Pepys Drary 6 Aug., Find my wife 
mightily out of order, and reproaching of Mrs. Pierce and 
Knipp as wenches, 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 8/1 His.. 
Majesty being out of Order, by reason of a Cold. 1772 
Jounson Let. to Mfrs. Thrale 4 Nov., Since 1 came to 
Ashbourne I have been out of order. 1 was well at Litch- 
field. 1859 Darwin Orie. Spec. iv. (1866) 145 A high organ- 
isation would be. .more liable to be put out of order and thus 
injured. 1882 Daily Tel. 28 Oct. 2/q Waters in Sheffield 
district still out of order, and angling at a standstill. 

Bl. attrib. and Comd., as order system, order- 
loving adj.; order clerk, a clerk who enters 
business orders; order form, a partially blank 
form to be filled up in giving a business order; 
order-paper, a paper on which questions, etc., 
coming in the order of the day, in a legisla- 
tive assembly, are entered; order-word (F. sof 
@ordre), the military pass-word of the day, a 
watchword. 

3829 Censor 224 Render it incumbent on him to adopt the 
Shilling Order system, 1890 ‘'R. Botprewoop' Afiner’s 
Right (1899) 81/1 Wis order-loving soul was daily vexed by 
reason of the irregularities. 1896 Zymzes (weekly ed.) 19 
Jan. s2/2 There were as many as 70 questions on the order 
Paper. 1898 T. Harpy Wessex Poems 71 Marmont against 
the third gave the order-word. 

Order (f1da1), v. Forms: 3-7 ordre, 5 ordyr, 
6 ordour, -ur, 4~- order. [ME. ordre-2, f£. ordre, 
Orpen st.: cf. OF. ordreer, f. ordre, and L, or- 
dinare, £. ordin-ent, whence OF. ordener, mod.F. 
ordonner ; Keng. ¢o order is thus the equivalent in 
sense of L. ordindre and F, ordonner, and so in 
part a doublet of Orpaty.] 

I. 1. trans. To give order or arrangement to; 
to put in order; to arrange or dispose in a parti- 
cular order; to arrange methodically or suitably, 
place in right order; rae to draw up in order 
of battle, to array, marshal. arch. 

arago Sawles Warde in Lamb, Hom, 261 Nihe wordes 
Per beod, ah hu ha beod iordret ant sunderliche isette.. were 
long to tellen. xg%4 Baacray Cyt. §& Uplondyshoe. (Percy 
Soc.) 20 In what maner were ordred theyr offrynges, @ 1533 
Lo. Berners (102 lviii. 197 Kyng yuoryn..ordred them in 
batayle. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., Hex. VI, 99b, He ordred his 
battail, like a man expert in marciall science. 1611 Birte 
Transl, Pref. 2 When he corrected the Calender, and 
ordered the yeere according to the course of the Sunne. 
1652-62 Heviin Cossmogr. ui. (1673) 114/1 The news came 
toher as she was ordering her hair. 1683 Afol, Prot. France 
1,3, L. found him ordering his Books, and loose Papers. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. v, Boards like a dresser, toorder my victuals 
upon. 1762 Aan, Reg. 3142 The officiating clerk.. observing 
-.a genteel-couple standing in the aile, ordered them into 
a pew..being afterwards thanked for his civility. 1842 
Texnvson Day-Dream 74 Here all things in their place 
remain, As all were order'd, ages since. 1875 ITowELts 
ee Coxel, 216 Ordering her hair, some cotls of which 
had been loosened by her flight. 

b. Afil. To order arms (a gun), to bring a fire- 
arm into a position in which it is held vertically 
against the right side, the butt on the ground. 

1826 Scott lVoodst. viii, Order your musket. 1844 Regud. 
§ Ord. Arnty 260 The Commanding Officer is then to direct 
the Parade to Order Arms, 1847 /nfantry Man. (1854) 40b, 
Arms are to be ordered without the word Order arms, 

te. To class, to rank. Ods. rare. 

3662 Petrin Ch. Hist. ii, Despising the legions of Augels 
(socially ordered with him). /éfd., All these..are ordered 
among the Members of the Church. 

2. To set or keep in order or proper condition; 
to adjust, dispose, or carry on according to rule; 
to regulate, direct, conduct, rule, govern, manage ; 
to settle. (In quot. 1593, to regulate the con- 
veyance of (troops).) 

1509 Fisusr Fun. Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks, (1876) 
296 Her owne houshold with meruayllous dylygence and 
wysdome this noble prynces ordred. @1548 Hate Chron., 
Rich. fff, 52b, While he was thus ordrynge his affaires 
tydinges came that the Earle of Richemond was assed 

evene. 1593 Suaks. Kick. f/, v. iii, 140 Good Vnekle 
helpe to order seuerall powres To Oxford. 1s99~ Hen. V’, 
v. Prol. 39 To order peace betweene them. 1673 Temrre 
Obs. United Prov, Wks. 1731 1. Y Each of the Pecviiocs 
was left to order the Matter of Religion, as they thought 
fit. 1710 Puitirs Pastorads v. 76 At that he wound The 
murm'ring Strings, and order’d ev'ry Sound. 1739 Larecye 
Short Ace. Piers Westm. Bro q2 A small Ach which is 
order'd to be turned under each of the Abutments. 1768 
Steanr Sent. Fourn. 1.1 They order, said 1, this matter 
better in France. 1886 Mas. Lyxw Linton Pasfon Carew 
iii, ‘Carpe diem' was the motto by which he ordered his 
days. 1893 Farapatrn Christ in Mod. Theol. u. 1. iit. 437 
The father so ruies..as to order and bless his home. 

+b. with clause: To settle, determine. Cds. 

1523 Firzuras, /Zusd. § 3 The ploughe fote..is as a staye 
to order of what depenes the ploughe shall goo. 1581 
Stonev Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 63 One verse did but beget 


184. 


grouter, without ordering at the first, what should be at 
the last. 
e. ref. To condnet oneself, behave. arch. 

1535 CovERDALE Prov, xxiii. 1 Ordré thy self manerly with 
y® thinges that are set before y*. — 2 Macc, x, 23 When 
they had ordred them selues manly with their weapens & 
hondes. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Catechism, To 
ordre inyselfe lowlye and reuerentlye to al my betters. 

d. Of the Deity, etc.: To regulate or determine 


(occurrences, events, elc.) ; to ordain. 

1642 Roceas Waaman 41 Lo, how doth the Lord order 
the meznes unto it? 1671 Mitton Samson 30 Why was 
my breeding order'’d and prescrib'd As of a person separate 
to God, Design’d for great exploits? 1719 BE For Crusoe 
1. ix, Hf the good providence of God had not wonderfully 
ordered the ship to be cast up nearer to the shore. 1829 
Surttey Cenci v, ii. 121 So my lot was ordered. 1866 
Froupe ff/st. Lng. (1858) 1. iL gt It was ordered otherwise, 
and doubtless wisely. ‘ 

+3. To pnt in order or readiness (for a purpose); 
to make ready, ee Obs. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 Shewynge how the 
pilgrym of y* waye of religyon sholde prepare and order 

ymselfe. @2533 Lo. Berners /¢#on Ixiii, 219 Than the 
couent..orderyd themselues & so went out of the abbay to 
mete Huon. 1616 Suart, & Marku. Country Farme 279 
That manner of ordering things, whereby they are stamped 
and beaten verie small. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 10 
Read your votes..and so order your way for an explanatory 
Bill. 1662 Pepys Diary 26 Apr., They brought us also some 
caveare, which { attempted to order. 1722 De For Plague 
(1756) %. Some Kitchen-ware for ordering their Food. 

+4. To bring into order or submission to lawful 
authority; hence, to inflict disciplinary punishment 
on; to correct, chastise, punish. Ods, 

1826 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 219 An_incorrigyble 
persone that wyll not be ordered. 21533 Lo. Bearners 
éZuon \axxi, 250 Syn that he is one of my peers I wyl! ordre 
hym by iugement, 1642 T. Lecurorp Jain Dealing (1867) 
gt One master Doughty, a Minister,..spake so in publique, 
.. which was held a disturbance, and the Ministers spake to 
the Magistrate to order him. 1667 Pervs Diary 9 Dec, 
This Lord is a very proud and wicked man, and the Parlia- 
ment is likely to order him. 

+5. To take a certain ‘order’ or course with 
(a person or thing); to treat, deal with, manage (in 
a specified manner). Ods. : 

1513 More Rich. 7/7 (1883) 34 Yet is there none that.. 
knoweth better ¢o order him, then I that so long haue kept 
him, 1562 in Cés#ld-Marriages 12 He was ordred worse 
then any seruaunt in her fathers house. 1660 SHarrock 
Vegetadles18 Many..being thus ordered ., will bear flowers 
the second year after the sowing. 1681 Granvitt Sad: 
ducismus iW. 105, £..was assured that he had been well fed, 
and ordered as he used to be, x721 St. German's Doctor 
& Sind, 278 To take such persons .. that they may be 
ordered according to the law. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer 
tt. 45 The way of ordering marle must be according to the 
nature of it, 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1, 401 Hang it to 
dry, and order it as you do other coloured silks. 

II. 6. To give orders for (something to be 
done, etc.); to enjoin, bid, command, direct; to 
prescribe medically. Const. with simple obj., obj. 
clause, or obj. and inf. pass., expressing the thing 
enjoined ; more rarely with obj. and complement. 

@ 1880 Freiris of Berwik 497 in Dunbar’s Poents (1893) 
3or That he compeir in to our habeit guhyt, Vntill I ordour 
it, wer a grit dispyte. 1637 Star Chanth, Decree § 11 in 
Milton's Areap (Arb.) 14 [tis further Ordered and Decreed 
that no Merchant, Bookseller [etc.} 2667 D. Attsorr in 
rwnth Rep. Hist. ALSS. Comm. App. v. 8 They passed the 
Bill..and ordered it to be reported the next a 3706 A, 
Beororo Jeuple Alus. vii. 143 Moses had ordered the 
Kings a Copy of the Law. 1749 Fiecpina Tow: Fones 
xiv. ii, IT have ordered to be at Home to none but yourself, 
1904 J. Smitueman Let. fo Parr 1g Mar. in Parr's IVés. 
(1828) VIIE 567, L have..to beg that you will have the 
goodness to order a proper monument erected to his memory. 
1809 Matkin Gid Blas 1. v. ? 2 We ordered my companions 
to be handcuffed, 1841 Lane Arad. Wes. 1. 102 Who ordered 
again that four hundred pieces of gold should be given 
to him. 1891 E. Peacock WV, Brendon 1. 228 The doctor 
had ordered as much fresh air as possible, 

+ b. To appoint (a day) for some purpose, by a 
parliamentary order. Ods. 

1669 MarveLt Cory. Wks. 1872-5 IL 292 To-morrow is.. 
orderd for the motion of the King’s supply. lbid, 
514 They rose, ordering Friday next to resume this con- 
sideration. — 

7. To give orders to, command, authoritatively 
direct (a person or agent, ¢o do something, etc.). 

1628 Hopprs 7hucyd, (1822) 79 The Lacedemonians were 
orderd to furnish..so many more, 1749 Firtpinc Tom 
Fores 1. ii, He ordered an elderly Woman to rise..and 
come tohim. 1855 Prescott Philip If, 1. iii. (1857) 103 He 
. ordered them to prepare to march on the following night. 

absol, 1824 Mas, Ceinaen Marten & Scholars iv. 26 
Like some little boys, who, when they are hearing other 
children say their lessons,..order nbout them as if they were 
Bow men. 1883 Froupe Short Siud. TV. 1. i. 376 He 

Jonged himself to the class whose business was to order 
rather than obey. 


b. elZépt. To command or direct (a person) to 
go or come 70, 270, upon (a place, etc.), away, 
here, home, out, ete. To order about, to order 
hither and thither in a peremptory manner, domi- 
neer over, treat as a snbordinate. 

1667 Ormonde MISS. in 10th Rep. fist, MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 58 The two soldiers ordered upon him, 1723 Pres, 
St, Russia 1. 157 The Czar ordered him for Astracan. 1727 
Swirt Country Post Wks. 1755 ILL. 1.177 This day a jack- 
daw..was ordered close i prscnes to a cage. 1747 Gentil. 
Mag. 246 A bill is order'd into parliament for vesting the 


ORDERER. 


forfeited estates of certzin traytors in his majesty. 
Macautay /Zist, fing. xv. 11. 607 He was exasperated by 
the thonght that he was ordered about and overruled by 
Russell, 1898 Riner Haccaro Dr. Therue i. 5 He..was 
ordered to a warmer climate. on 

8. To give an order or commission for; to direct 


(a thing) to be furnished or supplied. 

1836 Br. Wison Diary in Life (1860) Ti. xv. 108 We 
ordered our ponies and johnpous, 1868 Dickens Uncomn:, 
Trav. xxii, ‘What wend you ..do, if you ordered one kind 
of wine and was reauee to drink another?’ 2880 Ales, 
Foaarstea Koy & V. 1.63 Shall I order youa cab? fod, 
What have you ordered for dinner? 

IIL. 9. L£ce/, To admit to holy orders; to 
ordain ; formerly also, toadmit ceremonially into a 
monastic order; to admit or institute to a benefice. 
arch, 

1303 [see Onprarp Afi. a. 1). ¢27375 Suornenam 47 The 
bisschop, wanne he ordreth thes clerekes, Takth hym the 
cherche keyze. 13.. Guy MWarw., (A.) 5288 He made him 
a croun brod pere As a monkc pat orderd were. 1496 Dives 
& Paup. (W. de W.) vit. xvi. 30372 Some frende of him that 
shall be ordred gyueth the bysshop some gyft. 1gsz Bs. 
Com, Prayer Ordering of Deacons, The Bisshoppe shal 
surcease from ordering that person. 1g653 JeweL Kepd 
flarding (1611) 211 That the Bishop of Rome ordered and 
ndmitted all the Bishops thorowout the World..hath no 
possibilitie, or colour of truth in it selfe. @1610 BaBincTon 
Comf. Notes Num, viii. 1. § 4 Note how fit it is to order 
Ministers in the face of the Church. 2895 Besant /# 
Deacon's Orders i. 2 One who has thus been ordered. 

Orderable, ¢. rare. [f. ORDER v. + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being ordered or directed (¢o an end or 


result) ; amenable to direction or control, 

1641 J. Suute Sarah § Hagar (1649) 27 No act of sin is 
in its nature orderable to any goodend. 1655 utter Ch. 
dist. x. vii. § 22 The King .. being very orderable in all 
His sicknesse. 1656 [? J. SERGEANT] tr. 7. White's Peripat, 
fnst. 216 \t makes a body orderable to all possible Action. 

O-rder-book. [f. ORDER sé. + Boox.] A book 
in which orders are entered. sec. a. In the army, 
a book (of which there is one for each company) 
in which the orderly sergeants enter general and 
regimental orders. b. In the navy, a book kept 
on a man-of-war for recording occasional orders 
of the commander. ec. In the Ifouse of Commons, 
a book in which motions to be submitted to the 
Honse must be entercd. d. In business, a book 
in which the orders of cnstomers are entered. 

1833 Maarryat 7. Simple liv, Captain Hawkins came 
on board and gave me an order-book saying, ‘ Mr. meee 
I have a great objection to written orders, as { consider that 
the articles of war are quite sufficient to regulate any ship." 
1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 55 To see that all General Orders 
and Regulations are carefully and accurately entered fa the 
Order Books of the Regiments composing their Brigades. 
1893 Daily News 26 June 2/5 Directly their order books 
get at all full they are certain to put quotations up. 

Ordered (f1deid), fl. a. [f. ORDER w. +-ED1.] 

+1. In holy orders, OnpAINED. (Also, Belong- 
ing to a religious order.) Ods. 

1303 R. Bauxne ‘andl. Synne 1540 By bese ordryde men, 
y mene, Here wurdys owt3 to be feyrer and clene. 61385 
Poem Tintes Edw. ff 124 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 Nu 
is pride maister in everich ordred hous. ¢ 2386 Cuaucer 
Pars. T. ? 708 If he be ordred he is irreguleer. 1615 
Wanswortu in Bedell’s Lett. 13 Neither doe the Orderer 
nor the Ordered giue nor receiue the Orders as a Sacrament, 

2. Set in order, arranged, disposed ; disciplined, 
regulated, controlled; +made ready, prepared (0ds.). 

1579 Tomson Calzin's Serm. Tint. jo/2 The verie Bar- 
barians .. haue a more ordered state im truth and justice. 
2612 T, Tavioa Coniz, Situs ii. 14 Pure hands, chast eyes, 
an ordered tongue. 1712 Aopison Sfect, No. 417 P55 Like 
n well ordered Garden. 18go0 Brackir @schylus 1}. 230 
Strong in the ordered ranks of war Forth they went, 1872 
Wuurttter Brewing of Soma 79 And let our ordered lives 
confess The beauty of Thy peace. 

b. AG. in ordered arms: see ORDER v. 1 b. 

1847 Infaniry Man, (1854) 40b, Any movement can take 
place from ordered arms. . P ‘ 

8. Commanded, bidden, prescribed, ordained. 

1780 Cowrer Tadle-t. 560 Thus genius rose and set at 
ordered times. 1796 /ns¢r. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 137 The 
divisions of squadrons make their ordered degree of wheel. 
1892 Daily News 14 June 5/3 Leave hawks and owls, even 
«the weasel, to play their ordered parts. 1898 Jdrd. 23 
Apr. 8/2 The ordered business of the day was Committee of 
Supply on the Civil Service Estimates. 4 

Hence O'rderedness, the quality or fact of being 


ordered or regulated. rare. 

1724 R. Woprow Liye Yas. Wodrow (1828) 183 The or- 
deredness, sureness and everlasting nature of the Covenant. 

O-rdered, a. rave. [f. Ornver sd, + -ED2,] 
Decorated with the badge of an order of knight- 
hood, merit, etc. 

1817 Lavy Gaanvitte Zeit. (1894) 1. 107 A number of 
little black starred and ordered Frenchmen. 

Orderer (@1dere1). Also 5 -our. [f. ORDER 
v. + -ER1,] One who, or that which, orders (in 
senses of the vb.). 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VIE, c. 13 §1 The seid orderours and 
aSsessours in the seid Shires. 1532 Hervet Aexophon's 
Househ, (1768) 1 A good husband, and a good ordrer of an 
house. 1595 Daniet Cw. Wars. xcv, Thou but as an vp- 
right orderer, Sought'st to reform th' abused Kingdome 
here. 1615 (see Orceren 1). x Dicay Nat. Bodies i. 
(1658) 6 Aristotle .. the most judicious orderer of notions, 
and director of mens conceptions, that ever lived. 1754 
Enwaros /reed, H7ild1v. ix. 252 The first Cause and supreme 
Orderer of all Things. 1889 H. F. Woon ELngéishm. Rue 


1855 


ORDERING. 


Cain xx. 418 Wow all these terrible orderers of other men 
were to be twisted round one’s little finger 1 

Ordering (fsdarin), 747. sb. [-na!.] The 
action of the vb. OrnvER: ordinafion, arrangement, 
regulation, direction, management, preparation, 
treatment, etc. 
¢ 1315 Suogruam (EF. E. T. S.) 56 Pe hisschopes blessynge, 
Forp myd pe admynystracioun Pat he dep atte ord{rlynge. 
1494 Faavan Chron. v. ci. 76, I_passe ouer .. the orderynge 
of the yongest sone called Clodoaldus, 1547 Booave 
Introd. Knowl, i. (1870) 123 There meate .. is marde and 
spylt for lacke of good ordring & dressynge. 1561 T. Noa 
atu Calvin's Inst, wv. xiz. (634) aR aying on of hands, 
which I grant in true and lawfull Orderings to bee a Sacra- 
ment. 1667 C. Merrer in PAzl, Trans. [1. 455 The other 
two Trees, left without this ordering, had most of their fruit 
withered, 1732 BeakeLey AlcipAr. we $33 We want laws, 
«in one werd for the whole ordering of life. 1828 Scorr 
#. AL, Perth xxxiii,, Directions about the encampment. sand 
such other instructions as might be necessary to the proper 
ordering of the ficld, 1895 Besant Jn Deacon's Orders. 2 
This ordering, once accepted, isa life-sentence like a peerage. 

Ordering, 7//.a. [-1nc2.] That orders, 
arranges, directs, etc. : sce ORDER v. 

1678 Cuowoatn Intell, Syst. 1. i. § a5. 26 An Ordering and 
Disposing Mind that was the Cause of all things. 1898 
G. Mereoitn Odes Fr. Hist, 28 His ordering fingers poiat 
the dials to time their ranks. 

Orderless (f:1deslés), a, [f. ORDER sd. + -LESS.] 
Devoid of order, arrangement, regularity, or 
method ; disorderly. 

1569 J. Sanroan tr, Agrippa's Van. Artes ui b, The 
Italiane is cleano in his fare, the Spaniarde delicate, the 
Frencheman aboundaunt, the Germane orderlesse. 1575 
Jlist. Troubles Frankfort (1642) 50 Their orderlesse thrust- 
ing themselves into the Church. 1595 Snaks. FoAs 1. i, 
453 All forme is formelesse, Order orderlesse, Saue what is 
opposite to Englands loue. 1660 N. Inceto Beniivolio 
& Urania 1, (1682) Pref., An orderless rabble of trouhlesome 
Chimeras. 1868 Lockver Guillemin's lfeavens (ed. 3) 369 
Are the stars. spread orderless on the celestial vault? 

Orderliness (fidaslinés). [f. ORDERLY a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being orderly. 

1. Conformity to order or method ; regularity. 

1571 Go..vinc Calvin on Ps. viii, 6 Then is that perfection 
of orderlinesse decayed. 1667 J. Conant Dise. Relig, Eng. 
17 The Reformation in England, for its Legality and Order. 
liness, is unquestionable. 1711 Suarresa. Charac. (1737) 
I], 1. 11 3. 132 He is made to pay dear. . by losing his natural 
good Disposition, and the Orderliness of his Kind or 
Species. 1894 Law Times XCVIL 387/2 A court in which 
speed was considered rather than orderliness. 

b. Observance of, or regard for, order ; methodi- 
calness. 

1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. ut. xili. (1849) 127 To see how the 
habits of orderliness..were daily slackening. 1871 R. ¥l. 
Jlurton Ess. I]. 14 Goethe..seemsto have inherited ..from 
his father..the nervous orderliness. .by which he was always 
distinguished. : x 

2. Orderly quality of conduct or behaviour. 

1581 Maaarck Bk. of Notes 653 Who then would not 
wonder at such behaviour and orderlinesse? 1676 Toweason 
Decelogue 318. 1740-87 Miss Taaor, etc. Lett, (1808) zor 
I never saw a more perfect orderliness; we had no crow 
pens. or coming, and our places were excellent. a 1864 

awrnoans, Amer, Note-bks, (1879) 1, 116 He bears testi- 
mony to the orderliness of the crowd. 

Orderly (fsdasli), a. and sé... [f. ORDER 5d. + 
LY 1] 

A. adj. 1. Arranged or disposed in order; 
characterized by regular sequence, arrangement, or 
disposition ; exhibiting system or method ; regular. 

@ 1577 Gascotcne Alaske ae Vise. Montacute Wks. 1869 
1. 80 Vpon the waltring waues his Foistes and Gallies flecte, 
More forrest-like thanorderly, a 1653 Binninc Serm. (1845) 
11 1f your intention be once right estahlished, all your course 
will be orderly. 1686 Pror Staffordsh. 423 These Symbols 
. have a more rational orderly texture than the Runae 
apea the Danish Rimestocks, 1860 Tynan Glac. 1. x2v. 
183 We were. .tied together, and thus advanced in an orderly 
line. 1861 Caaix Hist, Ene. Lit. 1. 455 Where the chief 
thing demanded in a tragedy was a certain orderly pomp 
of expression. 

b. Of persons, their temperament, ete.: Ob- 
servant of, or having regard for, order, system, or 
method; regular, methodical. 

1830 [implied in Ororauxess 1b] 1852 Mrs, Stowe 
Uncle Lom's C. xxvi. 24g, 1 bara you were one of the 
orderly sort, that liked to lie in bed in a Christian way. 
1858 Mrs. Ontpuant Laird of Norlaw Il. 94 Desirée..was 
of a womanly ond orderly temper. 

te. Orderly in years: 2of mature years. Obs. 

1583 B. Ricu Phylotus & Emelia (1835) 1x An auncient 
Citizen, whose name was Phylotus, a man very orderly in 
yeares, and wonderfully aboundyng in goodes. 

+2. Conformable to established order or rule; 
regular. Ods. 

1981 Mararce Bk. of Notes 481 To ex 
definition what thing maketh an Heretike..is either im- 
possihle or verie har +, 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixavii. 
§ 12 A proude vsurpation without any orderly calling. 1614 
Marknam Cheap Hysé. v. 3. (1668) 101 The orderliest feed- 
ing of swine is,in the morning early. 1637 Star Cham, 
Decree § 20 in Milton's Arcop, (Arb.) 18 For want of 
orderly imployment for lourneymen printers. 

3. Observant of order, rule, or discipline; dis- 
posed to observe good order; not unruly or 
eee: well-eonducted, well-behaved. 

x naks, Merry H’, 1.1. 59 Hee.. gaue such order! 
aril wel neha teproofe to al vncatielinesce. 1622 Bice. 
Hen, VIE Wks. 1879 I. 768 Observing their orderly, and not 
Js ald a 1799 Mackintosn Stud. Law Nat. 

OL. c 


resse by orderly 
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etc. Wks. 1846 I. 368 The firmest hands of a peaceable and 
orderly intercourse. 1844 H. H. Wison Brit. fadia 111, 
338 Compensation for the loases inflicted on the orderly 
portion of the population. 1884 M/anck. Exam, x6 May 
6/2 l:lections are now condocted in an orderly manner. 

4, Afi. Pertaining to orders or their issuc; 
charged with the conveyance or execution of orders, 

Orderly book, a book kept in a regiment, or each company 
of a regiment, for the entry of general or regimental orders. 
Orderly man = B.1, 2; s€€ , in other sense, quot. 1731. 
Orderly officer (a) = B.1; () the officer whose turn it is to 
superintend the domestic economy of his corps or regiment, 
the officer of the day. Orderly room, a room in barracks 
in which the business of a company is carried on. $ Orderly 
sergeant, the first sergeant of a company, whose duties 
formerly included the conveyance of orders, 

1723 Buacxmoarn, True Hist. 49 if their Orderly Men.. 
shoal bring them intelligence .. that the King was gone 
to Richmond, 1727 H. Bianp Treat, Alilit. Discipl, xix. 
286 All Orders, Subsequent to those at Orderly-time, which 
the Generals of the Day shall receive from the General in 
Chief, they are to send by their Aid-de-Camps to the Majors 
of Brigade of the Day for the Whole. .. Upon their receiving 
such Orders, they are to send them in Writing to the 
National Majors of Brigade of the Day by their Orderly 
Serjeants, 1731 Gentil. Alag. 1. 25 Officers established in 
the most notorious Gaming-houses...An Orderly Man who 
walks up and down the outside of the Door to give notice 
to the Porter, and alarm the House, at the approach of the 
Constables. 1771 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 235, 1 receive by my 
orderly officer, two letters of yours upon the same subject. 
21798 Army Sled. Board ia W, Blair Soldier's Friend 85 
Every regimental hospital will be provided with a steady 
serjeant ; with one orderly man, or more, .. and one woman 
nurse. 1799 Caer, Hamitton in Naval Chron. 1. 529, 1 sent 
an orderly dragoon to the admiral. 1812 Lxaminer 7 Dec. 

81/1 Sir E. Paget. .had but one orderly man with him, 1815 
5. W, Croker in C, Papers a July (2884), [She] made me a 
present of the orderly book of one of the French regiments. 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 147 A Private Soldier is to be 
weve as Regimental Orderly-Room Clerk. /did. 273 
Officers Commanding the Out-Guards are to send guides 
or Orderly-men to the Majer of Brigade of the Day.. in 
order to conduct the new Guards, and to carry such orders 
as may be necessary. 1873 Act 36 4 37 Viet. c. 77 § 28 
Affizing the same at the orderly room or other room where 
the business is carried on of the corps..to which he belongs, 
1890 fdlustr. Lond. News Christm, No. a/3 Porter tore a 
leaf from his orderly book. x 

5. Pertaining to the system of keeping the streets 
constantly elean by continual sweeping and re- 
moval of dirt ; see B. 3. 

Orderly-bin, a street box for the reception of refuse. 

1851-61 Mayuew Lend, Labour 1. aso The streets of 
Windsor..are now in the course of being cecused upon the 
orderly plan, 1894 Daily News a4 Jan. 5/3 The street 
orderly bins are still oceasionally takcn for letter boxes, 

B. sé. 1. A non-commissioned officer or private 
soldicr attending upon a superior officer to carry 
orders or messages. 

1800 Asiat, Ann. Reg., Chron. 44/1 The garrison.. marched 
down to the number of 2 killedars, x sippadar,..2 orderleys, 
1 colour bearer [etc]. 1814 Wetitncton Let, to unta of 


| 


Bilbao 12 Jan. in Gurw, Desf. (1838) X}..439 In the house | 


as the servant or orderly of the officer in question. 1877 
A. B. Eowarns Up Nile xvi. 438 An orderly comes in haste 
to bring him aews of the battle. . 

2. An attendant in a military or other hospital, 
charged with the care of the patients and the 
maintenance of order and cleanliness. 

1809 Wettiucton Let. to Col. Peacocke 29 Sept. in Gurw, 
Desf. (1837) V. 200 The men of one regiment must not be 
employed as orderlies to men of other regiments in the 
hospital. Hey. Miss Mrrroao in L'Estrange L1/é (1870) 
III. xiv, 297 The worst of surgeons and hospital dressers 
and orderlies, -— 

3. A man whose constant work it is to keep the 
streets clean. 

1851-61 Mavnrsw Lond, Labour 11. a6o The orderlies .. 
keep the streets free from mud in winter, and dust in summer. 
1895 Tinres 28 Mar. 4/6 E. B. and J. L. street orderfies in 
the employ of the St. Giles’s Board of Works. 

4. One who is orderly or a pepomer of order. 

1832 Hr. Maatinrav /7eland iv. 63 If the orderlies chose 
1o try their strength against the desperates, there should be 
a fair battle. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) O'rderlyism, the system of 
keeping the streets clean by means of orderlies; 
O'rderlyship, the office of an orderly. 

1851-61 Mavuew Lond, Labour 11. 256 Orderlyism, or 
the employment of the poor in the motion of public 
cleanliness. 1900 Daily A’ecus 7 Sept. 3/2 The young soldier 
-- is then placed in charge of a ward, where .. he may ina 
year or so attain to the culmination of orderlyship, 

Orderly (fsdesli), adv. [f. OnveER sd. + -L¥2.] 

In order; in due order or regnlar succession; 
with proper arrangement, disposition, ot distribu- 
tion; methodically. Now rare. 

3477 Norton Ord. Alck. Proem in Ashm., (1652) to The 
effect is here set out Orderly. 1535 Covernare Luke i. 3, 
I thought it good ..to eee the same orderly vnto the 
(good ‘Theophilis) r1§99 Nasur Lenten Stuf (1871) 58 
He enquired of every one orderly, What be had eat? 
1654 Vitvain £fit ‘ss. 1. 6r Of Antoni’s blood .. issued 
three, Caius, Claudius, and Nero orderly. 1728 Morcan 
Algiers 1). iv. 282 The 18 Galeots and 2 Brigantines ad- 
vanced, very orderly, 1847 Loner. Evang. 1. iit. 69 Orderly 
all things pr , and duly and well were completed. 

+b. In conformity with order; properly in regard 
to place in a serics; in due course, duly. Ods. 

3548 Gest Pr, Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (2840) App. f. 
98 it the sayd sacrifice were a thankesgeving: yet it 
shall not orderiye hereupon ensne that it were an_accept- 
able... thankesgeving. 1628 Earte Microconn., Formall 
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man Ath.) 31 Hee. .langhes orderly himselfe, when it comes 
tohisturne. 1657 Sranrow Bk. Com, Prayer (1661) 16 We 
begin our Service with Confession ., And that very orderly, 
41677 Hare Prim, Orig. Man... viii. 359 As ina curious 
piece of Landskip there are orderly interspersed Clouds. 

2. According to established order or rule; 
regularly, properly, duly ; in conformity with good 
order or discipline; in n well-conducted or well- 
behaved manner. Now rare. 

1509 Bp. Fisnnz Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wha. (18: 
309 Yf the sacramentes of the chirche orderly taken .. 
auaylable. 1583 Stuaars Anat, Abus. 1. (xd too The 
church hath no absolute power .. to elect their pastor, to 
choose him, to cal him orderly. 1611 Brate Acts zzi. 24 
That..all may know. .tbhat thou thyself also walkest orderl 
and keepest the law, 21715 Buawet Own Tine (1766) vA 
394 As long as they lived orderly, 1727 PAtlip Quaril 
(1816) 24, 1..let him go with me, which he did very orderly, 
1817 Soutuey Vat Tyler 1. i, Comporting ourselves orderly, 
As peaceful citizens. 

+3. Arch. (Cf. Orver sd, gb.) Obs. 

1563 Snute Archit. Eivb, The chaunge of the five pillers 
orderly to be vsed, eche of them in his kynde, whiche order 
of buildinges be named of Vitruulus as followeth picnostylos, 
sistylos, diastylos, ariostylos, custylos. 

Orderly-man: sce ORDERLY @. 4. 

+ Ordinabi'lity. Ods. [f.next: see -ITy.] The 
quality of being ordinable; capability of being 
ordained or directed to an end or purpose. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles wv. 484 That God is the prime 
efficient cause of the material entitative act of sin, may be 
demonstrated... from the ordinabilitie of al evil to some good. 
a@1710 Be. But. Sera. ix. Wks. 1827 I, aa2 Our obedi- 
ence to God ought to be such, as that it may have, though 
nota merit of condignity to deserve everlasting bliss .. yet 
no ordinability (as a great doctor of our church expresseth 
it)... that is, a meetness, fitness, and due disposition toward 


the obtainiag of it. 

+O-rdinable, a. Os. [ad. med.L. ordinaéil- 
ts, f. ordindre to Orpatn. Cf. OF. ordenadle, 
ordonable (Godef.).] Capable of being ordained, 
ordered, or directed “o an end, purpose, or destiny, 

1987-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. xiii. (Skeat) 1. 20. Euery thing 
thongh it be good, it is not of hymself good, but it 1s good 
by that it is ordinable ta the greate goodnes. 1650 Vind. 
Hammond s Addr. xiv. § 33 The Killing my self is no way 
ordinable to good. a1677 Hatr Prim. Orig. Mant 5 
‘The knowledge..is not much ordinable or applicable to the 
use and beaefit of the Man that knows them. 


Ordinal (gsdinil), 2. (sb!) f[ad. late L. 
ordindl-is denoting order or place in a series (as 
a number), f. ordo, ordin- ORDER: see-AL. Cf. F, 
ordinal, used by Oresme, 14thc., but not in Cotgr., 
nor in common use till 17th ¢.] 

+1. Conformable to order, mule, or custom ; 
regular, ordinary, orderly, Oés. 

¢1380 Wreiir Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 180 Pis suynge stondip 
most in ordynal love of man. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de 
W.) 1. vi. 115/r To kepe obedyence and ordynall subgeccion 
of the subgettes to theyr soueraynes. . 2 

2. Marking position in an order or series; applied 
to those numbers which refer an object to a certain 
place in a series of such objects (jirst, second, 
third, etc.), as distinguished from the CARDINAL 
numbers (ane, (wa, three, etc.). 

1599 Mixsueu Sf. Grant. 1a marg., Ordinall Numerals. 
1607 Be. Auorewes Seri. I). ara * Primus’ is an ordinal 
number. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 109 Number 
. whether Collective, as three, six, nine; or Ordinal, as the 
second, third, or fourth. 1711 J. Grrenwoop Eng. Gram. 
277 Third is an Adjective, and is call'd an Ordinal Number, 
as Three isa Cardinal Number, 1892 Sweet Short Hist. 
Eng. Gram. 126 Most of the ordinal aumerals are derivatives 
of the cardinal ones. ee 

3. Nat. Hist. Of or pertaining to an order of 
animals or plants, or to natural order in general. 

1822-34 Good's Study Sled. (ed. 4) 11.1 The ordinal name 
made choice of is Phlogotica. 1830 Linoiev Nat, Syst. Bot. 
182 The dehiscence of their capsule; a character which is 
not now esteemed as of ordinal importance. bat Cours 
Birds N. IV. 294 Specific, or generic, or ordinal lines of 
distinction. 

4. Of or 

1842 G. S, Faaze Prov, Lett. (1844) 1.40 Such an arrange- 
ment evidently supposes the ordinal identity of Bishops and 
Presbyters. ae 

5. Relating to, or consisting of, a row or rows. 

3892 Classical Rev. 460/1 All the pieces move both in an 
ordinal or straight line..or in a diagonal line. 1897 F. 
Tuomrson Wew Poems 139 Hand in hand in ordinal dances. 

B. sé. An ordinal number: see 2. 7 

gor Percivart Sp. Dict. Biij, The ordinals are, which 
declare the order of place or time. 1674 Jake 77th. (1696) 
42 The Denominators are best pronounced by the Ordinals, 
as halves, thirds..etc, 1862 RK. G. Latuam Elem, Comp. 
Philol, vt. iv. 742 The cardinais as compared witb the 
ordinals are certainly abstract, and, as such, oaght, at the 
first view, to be the newer terms. r < 

Hence O-rdinalism, the quality of being ordinal. 

1864 Weestra cites Lathan. : 

Ordinal (¢-1dinal), 5.2 {ad. med.L. ordinale, 
sb. use of neuter of ordindlts adj.: see prec. Cf. 
F. ordinal (15th c. in Godef.).] 

+1. A book containing rales, or 2 body of rules 
or regulations, Od. 

fags Ca Conf, III. 117 To every. Monthe.. He hath 
after bis Ordinal Assigned on signe] in special. 
Fortescuc's Abs. & Lint. Mon. xv. C79) ap (Di; sby ey 


:e..kept..as a Registre or an ynal, 
AeiPaeh an be ten 1674 Brounr Closter. we 4, 


rtaining to holy orders. rare. 


ORDINANCE. 


Ordinal is..sometimes used for a Book, containing the 
Orders and Constitutions of a Religious House or Colledge. 

2. A book setting forth the order of the services 
of the Church, or of any one of them, as they 
existed before the Reformation ; a service-book, 

1387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) VII. 295 He made be ordynal 
of be service of holy chirche, and dleped it pe Consuetudi- 
narius, ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 203 As Y haue red in dyuerse 
oolde Ordinalis of Cathedrall Chirchis and of Monasteries 
in Ynglond. 1549 Act 3 4 4 Edw. V/,c. 10 § 1 All Books 
called..Conchers, Jonrnals, Ordinals..shall be..abolished, 
@1746 Lewis in Gutch Colt, Cur, II. 169 An Ordinal; in 
which was ordained the manner of saying and solemnizing 
divine offices, 1846 Masxett Alon. Rit. 1. p. xliii, Other 
Churches equally with that of Sarum wonld have had their 
Ordinals, 

3. A book prescribing the rules to be observed, 
and containing the form of service to be used, in 
the ordination of deacons and priests, and the con- 


secration of bishops. 

1658 Bramuaur, Consecr, Bps. 112 Their exceptions .. 
were,.either against our English Ordinall, or against the 
Legality of onr Bishops, 1732-8 Neat Hist. Purit. (1822) 
1. 64 The new Common Prayer-book was bronght into the 
honse, with an ordinal or form of ordaining bishops, priests, 
and deacons. 1876 Prayer-book Interleaved 339 This prayer 
is in the Roman Ordinal preceded by an exposition of the 
duties of a priest. 

Ordinance (f:dinans), 56. Also 4-6 orden-, 
ordyn-, (4 ordren-, § ordeyn-), 5-8 ordon-, (6 
ordonn-), 6-8 ordn-; 4-5 -aunse, 4-6 -aunce, 
-ans, § -auns, -anse, -awnce. [n. OF. ordenance, 
ordren-, ordenn-, ordon-, mod. ¥, ordonnance, ad, 
med. L. ordindntia, {. ordindni-em, pr. pple. of 
ordindre to ORDAIN: cf. the variants ORDNANCE, 
ORponnance.] The action of ordnining, ordering, 
or arranging ; the fact or condition of being ordered 
or arranged, 

+1. Arrangement in ranks or rows; esp. in order 
of battle; battle-array or a mode of battle-array ; 
also, a display of military force ; a host in array. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 178 Alle pe Sarazins 
conseile in pe schaft was writen, & alle per ordinance, kyng 
R. it wiste. 1375 Barsourk Bruce xvit. 101 Soyn thar 
ordinans brak that. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S, T.S.) 
112 We fynd be ancient custumis of weris thre ordynancis 
of bataillis. ¢ 1477 Caxton Fason 29 He assembled alle his 
folke and putte hem in fayr ordenannce of bataylle. 1552 
Lynogsay Afonarche 5424, } saw Pape Inlius manfullye 
Passe to the feilde.., With ane rycht anfull ordinance. x60 
Hotranp Pliny 1. 455 A whole troupe..of horsmen may 
ride vpright vnder them in ordinance of battell. 

2. Arrangement in regular scquence or proper 
relative position ; disposition (of things or matters) 
according to rule; ordered, arranged, or regulated 
condition; order. Ods. exc. as in b. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. iw. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) Destine 
is the disposicion and ordinannce clyuynge to moenable 
thinges. ¢1386 — Clerk's T. 905 The chambres for tarraye 
in ordinance After my Inst. a 1450 Ant, dela Tour (1868) 
154 She kepte her astate so noble, and of so good ordenaunce, 
1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 21 Astronomye is divided in foure 
parties..In the ordinannce of the sterres; In disposicioun 
of be signes [ete.. 1535 CovenpaLe 1 Chron. xxvili} 12 
This is the ordinannce of the dorekepers..to mynister in the 
house of the Lorde. 1 Listen Journ. Paris 36 The 
Ordinance and Design of most of the Royal and great 
Gardens in and about Paris are of his Invention. 

b, Arrangement of literary material, or colloca- 
tion of parts, as in architecture, in accordance with 
some plan or rule of composition or artistic pro- 
duction ; also, a characteristic series of architectural 
parts: = ORDONNANCE 1. 

1460 Capcnave Chron, 315 Vhech vere ageyn the ordi- 
nauns of oure Book. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 39 To devyde 
the mater by chapytres in the best ordynaunce that I shal 
conne. 1§23 Lo, Herners Fro/ss. Li. 1, 1,.hane enterprysed 
this hystory on y® forsaid ordynaunce and true funda- 
cion, 1683 Evervn Diary 16 May, Verrio’s invention is 
admirable, his ordnance full and flowing. 1706 Puturirs, 
Ordnance, In Architecture, the giving to alt the parts of a 
Building, the just Dimensions and Quantity, which are 
requisite, according to the Model. r8s0 Lritcn tr. C. 0. 
Miller's Anc, Art § 108 (ed. 2) 75 With regard to the 
columnar ordinances, the Doric was at this period cultivated 
toa higher degree of grace, 1862 Fercusson Hist. Mod. 
Archit, 185 Ut is not easy to ascertain how far the ordinance 
of the present building was influenced by his designs. 1885 
Academy 1 Aug. 69/2 Want of ordinance has led Major 
T, to perpetual repetition. 

+3. The arranging of plans; devising, contriving, 
planning ; a device, contrivance, plan. Ods. 

@ 1330 Otuel fp aden alle here ordenaunce, To 
werren uppon pe | ner France. ¢1374 Cuaucen 7roylus 
H, 461 (510) In with be paleys gardyn..Gan he and 1 wel 
half a day to dwelle Right for to speken of an ordenaunce 
How we be Grekes myghtedisanaunce. a 1472 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 2859) 39 Certayn Lollardes .. hadde purposid .. to 
haueslayn the kyng. .but the king.. was warned of their fals 
purpos and ordenaunce, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexix. 
209 Commune loos sprong in englond thurgh coniectyng 
and ordynaunce of the frere prechonrs, that sire Edward of 
Carnariuan was alyne. 

+b. Institution, foundation (of anything), Oés. 

1382 Wvetir Hed. iv. 3 Sotheli the werkis maad parfyt 
fro the ordynaunce of the world. 


+4. The nection or process of making ready, 
preparing, or providing; preparatlon, provision, 
equipment; a preparatory step or measure ; hence, 
the result of such, provision of (something). Oés. 
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1374 Cuaucer Troylus it. 486 (535) And Troylus bat al 
pis purnyaunce Knew at fe fulle .. Hadde here-vp-on ek 
made gret ordenaunce, ¢xrqoo Maunnry. (1839) xxx. 300 
Whan men passed .. unto that yle men maden ordynance 
for to passen by Schippe, 23 dayes or more. 1450-80 tr, 
Secreta Secret. 12 ‘That he may wisely purveye and make 
contrary ordynaunce ayens hem. ¢1 Bat. Eeyngecourte 

o in Hazl. £. P. P. IE. 96 Great ordynance of gunnes the 

ynge let make, And shypte them at London all at ones, 
ex MS, Additional 6113, \f. 106 The counterpoynte 


clothe of golde, the cnrteyns of whyte sarcenette..were of 


the quenes owne ordonnance, 1580 Barnet 4/v. D 1166 The 
first ordinannce, or first draught, which is done with a cole, 
aduntbratio. 1612 Davies Why /reland, etc. (1747) 126 
But there was..no ordinance, no provision made ee the 
abolishing of their barbarous customs and manners. 

b. Material adjuncts, apparatus, furniture. Oés. 

1475 Rolls of Parlt. V\. 133/1 The Tynne, Stuff and 
Ordenannce to the same myne belongyng. rg12 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 608 Cynctours, moldes, ordy- 
Nannees, and euery other thyng concernyng the same 
vawt ng. 1552 /av. Ch, Goods St. Andrew's, Norwich in 
Norfolk Archzxol. (1865) VIL. 52 Itm the ordynance of the 
roe prised at v* 6x1 Biste 1 Kings vi. 38 warg., 
[Was the house finished] with all the appurtenances therof, 
and with all the ordinaunces therof, J 

+e. spec. Warlike provision, equipment, or 
stores: now ORDNANCE, q.v. 

5. The action of ordering or regulating; regnla- 
tion, direction, management; authoritative appoint- 
ment or dispensation ; control, disposal. arch. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 83 His donghter Custance 
was wedded to Bretayn, With Willinm’s ordinance, vnto the 
erle Alayn. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/elz6, ? 759, 1 putte me hoolly 
in youre disposicion and ordinaunce. ¢1410 HoccLeve 
Mother of God 43 Thon schapen art by goddis ordynance 
To preye for vs. a1g48 Hatt Chron, Edw. 1V 2a2b, 
Committyng the lyfes .. whole to the dukes discrecion and 
ordinaunce, 1549 Compl. Scot. i. 19 Stablit be the infinite 
dinyne ordinance. 1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1 it 5 That 
Ordinance of God, whereby every creature is governed and 
guided. 1885 Rusuin Pleas, Eng. 139 Unless music exalt 
and pnrify, it is not under St. Cecilia’s ordinance. 

b. That which is ordained or decreed by the 
Deity or by Fate; a dispensation, decree, or ap- 
pointment of Providence or of Destiny. 

41340 Hamerote Psalter exliv. 18 Godis wayes ere his 
ordynaunce & willis. crqgo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 619 He 
wist it was goddis ordenannce. 1554 J. Braproap in Strype 
Ecel, Mem, (1721) WI. u. App. xxix. 82 By thy most just 
ordinance yea i thy merciful ordinance also. 161% Suaxs, 
Cymb, w. li. 145 Let Ord'nance Come as the Gods fore-say 
it. 1688 Suanwett Sgr. Alsatia v, Great souls are above 
ordinances. 1842 ‘TeNNvyson 7¢¢thouns 30 Why shon!d aman 
Bese a eee beyond the goal of ordinance Where all 
should pause? i 

tc. Ordained or appointed place, condition, 
course, etc. Obs. 

1456 Sin G. Haye Law Arms (S, T.S.) 141 [He] passis 
till his ordinance quhare he is ordanyt tobe. 1601 SHaKs. 
Ful. C.1. iii. 66 If you would consider the truce canse,.. Why 
all these things change from their Ordinance, Their Natures, 
and pre-formed Faculties. 

6. Authoritative direction how to proceed or act; 
established rule or body of principles; system of 
government, polity, or discipline. Ods. or arch. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 10x Of Godes ordinance 
he soreoelle schap. ¢1380 Wyetir Ser, Sel. Wks, I. 26 
For pis ende shulden clerkes..preie God pat his ordrenance 
[v.». ordenaunce] were kepte in his strengbe. crgoo Maunoryv. 
(Roxh.,) xiii. 58 After constitucionn and ordinaunce of 
pe rewmes whare pai dwell. 1538 Starxey England 1, i. 
16 Cyuyle ordynance ys bnt as a mean to bryng man to 
abserne thys law of nature. 3641 Mitron CA. Govt, 1. it 
Wks. (x851) roz At the retnrne from the Captivity things 
were only restor'’d after the ordinance of Moses and David. 
1784 Cowren Zasé 1. 743 She has presum’d t'annul And 
aloes -» The total ordonance and will of God. 184 
TENNYSON Princ, vi. 352 Then the voice Of Ida sounded, 
issuing ordinance. 


7. An authoritative direction, decree, or command; 
in more restricted sense, a public injunction or rule 
of narrower scope, less permanent nature, or less 
constitutional character than a /aw or statute,asa 
decree of a sovereign, an enactment of a municipal 


or other local body, etc. 

As to the distinction between ordinance and siaiuie, see 
Hatram Alid, Ages (1878) HT. via. iii, Srupas Const, Hist. 
II, xvii. § 292. In Eng. Hist. the decrees of the Ordainers 
(with the king's assent) in 1310 were ‘ ordinances’; the name 
is also given to the Ordinance of the Forest (33 & 34 Ed.D, 
and the Ordinance of the Staple (27 Ed. III, st. 2), ete. 
The Acts of the Long Parliament after 1641 were at first 
called Ordinances; one of these was the Selfdenying 
Ordinance of 1645, ordaining that no member of parliament 
should thenceforth hold any civil or military office. After 
1649 the name ‘act’ was officially used; but as all these 
‘acts ’ were expunged from the Statute-book at the Restora- 
tion, they are usnally referred to ns ‘ordinances’, In 
reference to French History, ‘the Ordinances’ are esp. those 
of Charles X in 1830, overthrowing the constitution, and sus- 
pending the liberty of the press. See also ORDONNANCE 2, 2b. 

7303 R. Brunxe ‘andl, Synne 1460 Swyche ys Goddys 
ordynaunce, ‘For veniaunce to take veniaunce’. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 8o Peise ben ye ordynannse of pis gilde. 
1413 Piler. Sowle w. xxix, (1859) 61 Ordynaunces of pryuate 
lawes in Reames and in comynaltees ben cleped ‘statutes’, 
1477 Mresentm, Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 27 Rychard 
Dyschforth .. toke & selid j stranges man heirreng .. agans 
ordonans of the ton. 1562 Act 5 Eliz, c. 12 § § Every 
Person..that shall take any License contrary to this Ordi- 
hance. 1579-87 Hotinsneo CArox, Il, 320/1 This yeare 
{1310} also there were ordinances made ie the state and 
gouernement of the realme, by the prelats, earles, and 
barons, which were confirmed with the sentence of excom- 


ORDINANTIAL. 


munication against all them that shonld go about to breake 
thesame. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres u. 1.30 Me shall obey 
the ordinances of the Sergeant Major. 1622 Carus Sfaé, 
Sewers (1647) 230 An Ordinance is a word having a more 

rivate and ee este signification then the word Law 

ath ; for it isa Law but of a secundary power, enacted by 
a Corporation, Company or Commission. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. w. § 199 They should have an Ordinance of 
Parliament for their Indemnity. 1767 A. Younc Farmer's 
Lett. to People 185 Laws and ordonances, which are framed 
according to the aspect of the day. 1827 Ilanzam Const, 
Hist. (1876) 11. x. 180 The most popular justification for the 
self-denying ordinance..was soon fonnd at Naseby. 1830-8 
Hist. in Aun. Reg. 182/ On the asth of July, the king 
[Ch, X.] signed three Ordinances which superseded the Con- 
Stitution, 1830 AmeLiA Orta Frud, 23 Dec., This gentleman 
..is the editor ofa jonrnal, and wrote against the Ordinances. 
1875 Srunas Const, fist. U1. xvii. § 292 The Statute is 
primarily a legislative nct, the ordinance is primarily an 
executive one ;..the enacting Pisce incorporates the statnte 
into the body of the national law, the royal notification of 
the ordinance simply asserts that the process enunciated in 
the ordinance will be observed from henceforth, | 

8. A practice or usage anthoritatively enjoined or 
prescribed; ¢sf. a religious or ceremonial observ- 


ance, as the sacraments. 

1388 Wycuir 7i¢zs Prol., He warneth Tite, and enfourmeth 
hym of the ordynannce of presthod, and of spiritual con- 
nersacioun. 21425 Cursor MM, 11292 (Trin.) Pei bare be 
childe..into pe temple For to do of him pat day bat orde- 
nannce [Cozz. settenes) was of be lay. 1643 1. Case Sev. in 
Kerr Covenants & Covenanters (1895) 265 This service, being 
anordinance of God. 1648 Shorter Catech. § 92 Asacrament 
isan holy ordinance instituted by Christ, wherein, by sensible 
signs, Christ and the benefits of the new covenant are repre. 
sented, sealed, and applied to helievers. a x649 WinTHROP 
New Eng. (1853) Il. 376 Private members erable Speecel 
in the church assemblies to the disturbance and hindrance 
of the ordinances. 1704 NELSON Festivals §& Fasts i. vii. 
(x720) 542 Candidates of this sacred Ordinance [Confirma- 
tion}. 1785 Patey Afor. Philos. Wks. 1825 IV. sg Civil 
society is but the ordinance and institution of man. 1861 
Stancey ast. Ch. ii, 72 Reciting the Nicene creed..hefore 
the administration of the Eucharist, to gnard that ordin- 
ance against Arian intruders. 1865 SEELEV Ecce Homo i. 
(1868) 3 Many .. presented themselves as candidates for his 
a in implicit faith that the ordinance was divine. 


Applied esp. to the sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper. 

1830-40 (‘To observe the Ordinance ', a usnal expression 
with Independents and Baptists), «1892 Spurcron Auto. 
biog. iv. (1897) 26 The tahle, on which were spread the bread 
and the wine on days when they had the ordinance; I think 
that was the correct phrase when our good folks intended 
‘the communion’. 2 

+9. The decree of an umpire settling a matter 
in dispute ; the authoritative settlement of relations 


between parties. Ods. 

1375 Baraour Bruce i. 79 This ordynance thaim thocht 
the Bese rqix_ Rolls of Parit, IV. 650/1 This is the or- 
denance that Thomas Archebisshop of Canterbury, and 
Richard Lord the Grey .. haven made betwen William 
Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert Tirwhit .. on 
that other partie. xs69 J. Rocers Gi. Gedly Lone (1876) 
182 The ordinance that God made betweene man and wife, 

+10. Appointment to office; esp. admission to 
office in the Church; = OrpInaTION 2. Ods, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 141 His snccessour schal 
come to be primat of Caunterbury, and he schal take his 
ordynaunce [L. ordinationem, 1432-50 ordinacion] of hym. 
1450 Rolls of Parit. V. 184/1 To make or ordeine ony Officer 
.. of whom the makyng and ordenaunce. longed to you. 

+11. Rank, order (in the state). Ods. rare—". 

3607 Suaxs, Cor. m. ii. 12 Things created ,. to .. be still, 
and wonder, When one but of my ordinance stood vp To 
speake of Peace, or Warre. : 

+12. = Company of Ordinance: see ORDON- 
NANCE 2b, O6s. 


+ Ordinance, v. Obs. rare. [f. ordinance, 
ORDNANCE s6.]  Zrazs. To furnish with ordnance 
or military equipment, esp. artillery. 

1838 Exyor Gow. 11. ii, A shippe of wonderfull beautie, well 
ordinanced and manned for his defence and sanlfe condnete, 
axs48 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 22 Foystes and Rowgalies 
so well ordinaunced and with such peces as was not seen 
in shippes before. /d/d. 119 This was a strong toune well 
walled! dyched and ordipaunced but not manned. d 

Ordinand (fdinend). [ad. L. ordindnd-us, 
gerundive of ordindre to Onpain.] -One who is 


about to be ordained, a candidate for ordination. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci., ete., Ordinand,,.in Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, one abont to receive orders. 1885 Dixon //és¢, 
Ch, E. V1. 191 The only dress prescribed to the ordinands. 

Ordinant (fsdinant), @. and sé. rare. [In 
t5th c. a, OF. ordinant, pr. pple. of ordiner ; in 
modem nse ad.L, ordindnt-enz, pr.pple. of ordindre: 
see ORDAIN B. 

A. adj. That orders, arranges, regnlates, or 

directs; table to order or direct (0és.). 

¢x400 tr. Secreta Secrei., Gov. Lordsh. tog Be by comandonr 
swyfte, & qweynte, & ordinant. xr602 Suaxs, //am. v. ii, 48 
(Qos.) Even in that was Heauen ordinant. 1870 Ruskin 
Lect, Art iii. 72 The instantaneonsly selective and ordinant 
energy of the brain, 

B. sé. One who ordains or confers holy orders. 

1842 Branog Dict. Sci., etc., Ordinani, a prelate conferring 
orders, 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 11.1701 The 
Council of Trent declares .. that the words of the ordinant, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost ’, have efficacy. 

+Ordina‘ntial, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. med.L. 
ordinaniia ORDINANCE + -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to ordinances; of the nature of an ordinance. 


ORDINAR. 


1657 Trare Comm. Ps. xxv. 10 Alt the passages and pro- 
ceedings, both ordinantiall and providentiall whereby he 
cometh and communicateth himself to his penple. 

QO-rdinar, @. and sb, Chiefly Sc.; now only 
dial. Forms: § ordonnayre, 5-6 ordiner, or- 
dynare, 6-9 ordinare, 6- ordinar, (9 ordnar). 
[a. OF. orden-, ordinatre adj. and sb. ad. L. 
ordinartts > see ORDINARY a. and sé.] 


A. adj, = ORDINARY a. 

Fudge ordinar: see ORDINARY a. 2. 

1808 Dunear Poems vii. heading, Consaloure, and chamer- 
lane ordinare to.. Loys, King of France. 1517 Toanincron 
Pilgr. (1884) 62. The Maryoners brake the ordinar takele of 
the shippe. 1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. Si. Andros Wks. 
(1892) 6 The ordinar expensis of the college of humanite. 
1614 Witnen Sat. to King in Fuventlia (1633) 338, | speak 
not this because I think thes be More than the ordinarest 
gifts in me. ¢1670 Bond in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 
(1680) 44, I shall take, or apprehend any Person or Persons 
guilty thereof, and present them to the Haase Ordinar. 1692 
Sir W. Hopa Fencing-Alaster 156 The ordinar Complement 
of all Fencing-Schools, 1826 J. Witson Noct. Amdbr, Wks, 
1855 1.179, { wad rather get fou five hunder times in an 
ordinar way. -. 

b. By ordinar, adjectival and advb. phr. (Se.): 
Beyond what is usual; unusual, unusually. 

1823 Gatt RX. Grlhaize V1. 126 ey were by ordinare 
obedient and submissive. /dfd, 181 With a calm voice, 
attuned to by ordinare solemnity, 

B. sé. = Orpinary sé., in various senses. 

3408 Bidding Prayer in ag Folks Mass Bk. 64 For al 
prelates and ordiners. 1465 Paston Let?. {1.186 He was 
chef Justic of the Peas and hys ordynare. $485 Caxton 
Chas. Gé. 20 Ye shal byleue in holy chyrche ovr catholyque 
moder, & her ordonnayre. 1553 eg. Privy Council Scot. 
1. 142 The exhorbitant prices takin .. for thair ordinar, viz. 
dennar, supper and bedding. a1578 Linoesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron, Scot. (S.T.8,) 1. 262 Feild peaceis witht all thair 
ordinaris of poullder and bullat. 1600 Burgh Rees. Glasgor 
(1876) I. 207 That nane of thame have nather boy nor doig 
with thame quhair thaieit thair ordiner. 1818 Scorr //r?. 
Mid@, xviii, Our minnie’s sair mis-set, after her ordinar, sir. 
1887 Stevenson Merry Men v. 55 There's nae soberer man 
than me in my ordnar, 

Hence + O-rdinarly adv. = ORDINARILY. 

ags7 N. T. (Genev.) Yost xii. 20 Among them, that ordin- 
arely came to worshyp. 1596 Datrvmece tr. Leslie's f/ist. 
Scot. x. 286 As fell thame ordinarlie. @ 1649 Drumm. or 
Hawtn, /rene Wks.(1711) 168 Such..are ordinarly afraid and 
stand in awe of false scorns. 

Ordinarily (gsdindrili), adv. [f. OnpInary 
a. +-LY2,] In an ordinary manner or degree. 

+1. In conformity with role or established custom 
or practice; according to settled method; as a 
matter of regular practice or occnrrence. Ods. 

1832 Mone Confui. Tindale Wks, 588/a As..god..calleth 
vpon al pope both electes and reprobates to come to him, 
so doth he after both twaine..gone er by sinne_againe, 
call ordinarily vpon them both of hys lyke mercy still. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 7 $2 The same ordinarye .. shall... 
procede ., ordin: hye or summarilye, accordynge to .. the 
sayd ecclesiasticall lawes. 1695 Wooowaao Nat. Hist. 
arth in, i. (723) 135 Springs and Rivers..do (not] derive 
the Water, which they ordinarily refund, from Rains. 

2. In the ordinary or usual course of events or 
state of things; in most cases; usually, commonly. 

ed Even Decades 176 We ought vot to iudge of that 
whiche chaunceth seldome, but of that which happeneth 
most ordinarily, ¢3645 Howett Leé?. (1650) I. 169 In.. 
Madrid..there are ordinarily 600,000 souls. 1691 T. H[ate] 
Acc. New Invent, 18 Of a more blew colour than Lead 
ordinarily is. iis }. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 150 
The Trees and Shrubs that are ordinarily made use of. 1849 
Macaucay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 432 The gates of Whitehall, 
which ordinarily stood open to all comers, were closed. 

3. In nn ordinary degree; to the usual extent. 
Esp, in phr. more thar ordinarily = unusually, 
exceptionally: cf. ORDINARY a, 3 ¢. 

1697 Locke aud Vind, Reas, Chr. 255 If they were but 
ordinarily fair and prudent Men, 1709 Tatler No. 81 P1, 
I am more than ordinarily anxious to do Justice to the 
Persons. 1876 Miss Yoxce IVomankind viii. 65 The ordinarily 
intelligent child, with a healthy appetite for 

4. In the ordinary way; as is normal or usual. 


1831 Baewster Optics xviii. 161 Ray DG ordinarily re- | 


fracted by the first rhomb will be extraordinarily refracted 
by the second. 1873 J. H. Newman /Y/ist. SA. 1. Pref. 11 
Materials. .to he found in any ordinarily furnished library. 

Ordinariness (fdinarinés). ([f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] The qualily or condilion of being or- 
dinary; usual or commonplace character; (with az 
and £/.) an instance of this quality. 

1619 Hizson JV&s, 11.8 Let protanenesse and poperie cast 
reptoches vpon diligence and ordinarinesse. a 1665 J. Gooo- 
win Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 397 Whereas the persons yet 
under reproof are wont to preiend .-lowness and ordinariness 
of matter, or of tepebing, in the ministry which they have 
a mind to quit. 1807 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XXIV. 
332, Aq idiomatic ordinariness of diction, which has been 
praised for its simplicity. 1871 H. B. Foaman Living Poets 


247 The eight verses work through a variety of ordinarinesses 
to the final, 


Ordinary (f:idinart), 54. Also 4-7 ordyn-, 
5-6 orden-, { ordn-. (In earlier senses, a. early 
OF. and Anglo-F. ordinarie, ad. med.L. ordindri- 
us (sc. Judex, fiber, etc.) and as neut. sb. ordind- 
riumt; in some senses prob. immediately from the 
L. words; tater senses are partly nalive develop- 
ments of the earlier, partly translations of i 


ordinatre, and largely, elliptical uses of ORDINARY 
@., somctimes after I*. types.] 


187 


I, Applied to a person or staff of persons. 

a Zcces and Common Law. One who has, of 
his own right and not hy special deputation, 
immediate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical cases, as the 
archbishop in a province, or the bishop or bishop's 
deputy in a diocese. 

{1a92 Barrron ttt xxii §3 En tel cas covendra de ceo estre 
certifié par le Evask et par les ordinaries.] ¢1380 Wvycttr Se 
Wks, VI, 384 Freris..ben exempt fro bischopis and oper 
ordinaries. 1480 Buxy Wells (Camden) 60 The ordenary, 
afore whom this myn testament schall be prouyd. 1529 
Rasteu Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 193 Clerkes indyted 
of felonye shalbe delyvered to the ordynaryes. 1590 Swin- 
auana Testantents 205 The executor which deriueth his 
authoritie from the lawe, isthe Bishop or Ordinarie of enerie 
diocesse. 1607 Cowett duterpr., Ordinarie (Ordinarius), 
though in the cinil lawe, whence the word is taken, it doth 
signifie any indge that hath authoritie to take knowledge of 
causes in his owne right, as he is a magistrate, and not hy 
deputation; yet in our common lawe, it is most commonly 
. taken for him, that hath ordinarie Inrisdiction in causes 
ecclesiasticall. 1687 Br. Cartwricut in Alagd. Coll, § 
Yas. f/ (O. B.S.) 115 The King..is Supreme Ordinary of 
this Kingdom. ig! Brackstone Comin, V1, xviii. 277 1f 
the bishop be both patron and ordinary, he shall not _bave 
a double time allowed him to collate in. 1 
Hist. V1. xviii. 98 It was agreed that all 
be handed over to the ordinaries to be tried. 

2. Ctut/ Law, A judge baving authority to take 
cognizance of cases in his own right and not by 
delegation; sec. in Scotland, one of the five judges 
of the Court of Session who constitnle the Outer 
House (= Lord Ordinary, ORDINARY a. 2); in 
U.S., a judge of a court of probate. 

1607 {see prec. sense]. 1641 Termes dela Ley 212. 1658 
in Puttups. 1834 Tai?’s Mag. 1. 724/1 From Mr Hope's 
statement. .the Ordinaries fare worse than the Judges of the 
Inner-House, as they must sometimes read manuscript... 
do not know a more laborious life than that of one of the 
Lords Ordinary. 1861 W. Brie Dict. Law Scot. 755/2 The 
junior or last appointed Ordinary of the First Bivtsion is 
appointed to sit as junior of the two permanent Lords 
Ordinary of the Second Division. 

3. An officer in a religious fraternity having 
charge of the convent, etc.: = med.L. ordindrius 
(Du Cange). Ods. exc. His? 

1481 Bury Wills (Camden) 68 ‘The Secresten of the Mona- 
steric of Bury Seynt Edmund, Ordinarie of the same place. 

a. A diocesan officer appointed to give 
criminals their neck-verses, and to prepare them 
for death; more fally 0. of assfze and sesstons, 
b. The chaplain of Newgate prison, whose duty 
it was to prepare condemned prisoners for death. 
Obs. exc. His? 

1696 Pniverps (ed. 5), Ordinary,..Also the Bishop of the 
Diocesses Sub at Sessions and Assizes, to give Malefactors 
their Neck-verses, and to judge whether they read or no. 
1900 Concreve Way of World m. xiii, The Ordinary’s paid 
for setting the psalm, and the parish-priest for reading the 
ceremony. 1754 Fietpinc Jon, Wild wv. i, In Newgate.. 
the ordinary himself. .declared that he was a cursed rogue, 
but no conjurer. 1818 Haziitr Lag. Poets v. (1870) 187 He 
is a kind of Ordinary, not of Newgate, but of nature. 1900 
Sia W. Besant in Daily News 3 Sept. 6/2 The prisoner was 
conveyed to the spot in a cart beside his own coffin, while 
the ordinary sat beside him and exhorted him. 

+5. A stage prompter. Ods. 

s6on Canew Cornwall 71b, The players..are prompted 
by one called the Ordinary, who followeth at their back 
with the booke in his hand. : 

+6. A courier conveying dispatches or letters at 
regular intervals; hence, post mail. Obs. (= F. 
ordinatre, 17th c. in Littré.) 

1667 Tempie Lett. to Gourville Wks. 1731 IL. 32 By the 
last Ordinary from Spain, it appears that they dream no 
more of War there than they do of Fire. ef Swirt Ofera- 
tion of Spirit Wks. 1768 1. 202, I have not had a line. .these 
three last ordinaries. 1730 Owen Swiny in G. Colman 
Posth, Lett, (1820) 26, 1 have rect no answer, as yet,.. but 
hope to have one by y* next week's ordinary. 

+7. A staff of officers in regular attendance or 
service: cf. OnpiInaRY a. 3b. Obs. 

1526 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 165 The ordinary of the King’s 
chamber which have Paes of C 


5 Stuaas Const. 
Wlards..should 


‘ourt & also their dietts 
within the Court. [Here follows a list of officers of the 
Household.) 

8. ta. Maut. (See qnot. 1769.) Obs. 
_ @ 1642 Sin W. Monson Vaval Tracts it. (1704) 323/1 He 
is to take care to pay the Ordinary of the Navy ever 

martes, 1zoz Luttaety Brief Rel. (1857) V. 230 Resolv'd, 
that 129,314%. 18s. o3d. be allowed for the ordinary of the 
navy. 1757 Roaratson in Phil. Trans. L. 31 They were all 
labouring men, belonging to the ordinary of Portsmouth 
yard. 1769 Facconra Dici. Marine (1789), Ordinary, the 
establishment of the persons employed by the government 
to take charge of the ships of war, which are Jaid-up in.. 
harbour. These are..composed of the warrant-officers of 
the said ships,..and their servants. There is besides a crew 
of labourers enrolled in the list of the ordinary. : 

b. (See quot. 1863.) Chiefly in phr. tv ordinary 

(of a ship), Jaid np or out of commission (also fiz.). 

1754 Ess, Manning Fleet 24 Warrant-Officers doing Duty 
on Board any Ships in Ordinary. 1847 J. Witson Chr. 
North (1857) 1. 242 The crutch is laid up in ordinary. | 1863 
P. Baary Dockyard Econ. 192 Dockyard ordinaries is 
merely another name for reserves of ships of war. When 
ships of war are said to be in ordinary, the meaning is that 
they are in one of three stages of readiness for commission 
and active service. 1898 J. K. Laucuton in 7rans. R. 
Hist. Soc. XU. 89 ‘In ordinary’ at that time [1805] meant 
being repaired, or waiting to be repaired, hut certainly not 
fit for service, 


ORDINARY. 


IL. Rule, ordinance, ordinal. (= med. L. ordi- 
ndrius, ordinadritm.) 

+9. A formula or rule prescribing a certain 
order or course of action; an ordinance, regula- 
tion, prescript. b, A prescribed or customary 
course or procedure; regular cnstom or wont. Oés. 

1303 R. Brunne f/andl. Synne 10910 Map ese prestes hyt 
shulde fare so Whan here parysshenes oghete mysdo, Wyp 
feyre techyng, gode spelles,..And_wyb ordynaryys of holy 
cherche. ¢1450 Cow. Myst. ix. (Shaks. Soc.) Pt To obey 
the ordenaryes of the temple echeon. 1526 In Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 140 The Serjeant of the bakehouse..to make & bake 
the bread. .according to the anuntient ordinary of the house- 
hold. 1594 Carew fluarte’s Exar, Wits (1616) 193 Of 
times they procure the feaner,and their ordinarie isto make 
melancholie by adustion. 

10. A rule prescribing, or book containing, the 
order of divine service, esp. that of the mass; the 
established order or form for saying mass; the 
service of the mass, or that part preceding and 
following the canon. 

1494 Faavan Chron. vit. ccxxii. 245 Bokes, that were 
occupyed in the deuyne sernyce of the Churche, as the 
Ordynail or Consnetudynary, the whiche..is nowe named 
Salysbury vse, or the ordinary after Salyshury vse. 1655 
Fucrer Ch. Hist. ui. i. § 23 Osmund, Bishop of Salishury, 
devised that Ordinary or form of service, which hereafter 
was observed in the whole kingdom. 1832 Mackintosnt 
Revol. 1688 Wks. 1846 II. 263 The judicial determinations, 
which recognised his (the King’s] right..to make ordinaries 
for the outward rule of the Church. 


+11. A devotional manual containing instruc- 


tions for the conduct of life. Ods. 

rsoa Ord. Crysten Alen cotophon, Here endeth the booke 
named the Ordynarye of Crysten Men,..enprynted in Flete 
Strete by Wynken de Worde. 1578 Scotoxea (¢it/e) The 
Ordenarye for all faythfull Chrystians to leade a Vertnous 
and Godly lyfe. 

III. Something ordinary, regular, or usual. 
(From the adj. in Fr. or Eng.) 

+12. A lecture rend at regular or stated times. 

1438-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 219 Hit happede seynte 
Edmunde to forgete that impression..by studyenge for an 
ordinary to be redde in the morowe foloynge. ¢xg§00 in 
Peacock Stat. Canibridge ead App. A. p. xliv, The 
Bedellys shall sett the Doctor from hys place to the commyn 
Seobs to rede his Ordinarye, . 

+18. Customary fare; a regular daily meal or 
allowance of food ; by extension, a fixed portion, 
an allowance of anything (= F. ordinatre). Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xvi 173 They..reteyne and kepe 
more goodes and richesses than (frénéed that] Mey nede 
for their ordynarye. 1577-87 Hoiinsnro Chron, U1. 20/2 
Albeit..his honse is frequented ..of the nobilitie. .yet his 
ordinarie is so good, that 1 verie few set feasts are provided 
for them. 1616 SuarL.& Manni Country Farne 129 Giue 
him rather some Hay to eat, than to lead him to water, and 
after that to gine him his ordinarie of Oats. 1667 Decay 
Chr, Piety vii. § 44 Nor is he now to be lookt on as a 

entleman, whose single ordinary costs not as much as would 
ieee fair exhibition for some whole families. @ 1668 Sik 
W. Watea Div. Mediz. (1839) 45 Behemoth is satisfied with 
that ordinary which the mountatnes briog him forth. 

14. A pnblic meal regularly provided at a fixed 
price in an eating-house or tavern; also, formerly, 
the company frequenting such a meal, the ‘table’. 

1889 Nasne Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 17 They 
might have. dinde everie daie at the pease porredge 
ordinarie with Delphrigns. 16s0 Futter Pisgah m. vi. 328 
He kept a daily Ordinary (thanks being the only shot his 

ests were to pay). 1678 Vag. Mans Call. 58 Civil and 
levine society ..is natures table of ordinary. 1709 Steete 
Tatler No. 135 ® 6 Io the presence of the whole Ordinary 
that were now gathered abont him in the Garden. 17717 
Mackenzia Man Feel. xix. (1886) 41 A board hung out of a 
window signifying, ‘An excellent Ordinary on Saturdays 
and Sundays’. 1887 H. Ssant Cleverly won v, Joc..played 
a very good knife and fork at the farmers’ ordinary. ‘ 
J . 1750 W. Kenaick (¢it/e) The Kapélion, or Poeticat 

ey consisting of Great Variety of Dishes in Prose 
and Verse. 1816 Coteaipce Lay Serm. Bale two public 
ordinaries of literature, the circulating library and the 
periodical press. 3 

b. An eating-house or tavern where public meals 
are provided at a fixed price; a dining-room in 
such a building. 

In the 17th cent. the more expensive ordinaries were 
frequented by men of fashion, and the dinner was usually 
followed by gambling; hence the term was often used as 
synonymous with ‘gambling-house’. 

1sgo Payne Deser. fred. (1841) 8 A man may be as well 
and cleanely tabled at an English house in Ireland..asat the 
best ordinarie inEngland. s631T. Powett Tom AU Trades 
(1876) 141 The unwholsome ayre of an ada Ordi- 
narie. 171a Swirt Let. Eng. Ton, Wks. 1755 IL. . 189 
All the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-house or 
a gaming ordinary. 161a Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 278 The 
plaintiff Fad no right to insist upon going into the ordinary 
or any other particular room. 1883 J. HawTHonNe Dust 
111. 286 {n one of the narrow streets leading towards Cheap- 
side she noticed a small inn or ordinary. 


c. In parts of the United States, as Virginia: 


A tavern or inn of any kind. ; 

1774 P. Firman Jrnd. in Amer, Hist. Kev. V. 3x5 All 
Taverns they (Virginians) call ‘Ordinary's . 2 5A. Buaxaav 
Trav. 83 When he went into an ordinary (Vode, lans are 
so onile in America}. 1866 Wartriea Marg. Smith's hi 
Pr. Wks, 1889 I. 19 Sir THO es himself far the 
time..and rode on to the ordinary. . 

+d. A gambling game carried on at an ordinary. 


1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1959/4 Rafflings, Ordinaries, and 
other publick Games. 
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ORDINARY. 


15. Her. A charge of the earliest, simplest, and 
commoncst kind, usually bounded hy straight lines, 
but sometimes engrailed, wavy, indented, etc. 

The principal Te so classed are the Chief, Pale, Bend, 
Bend-sinister, Fess, Bar, Chevron, Cross, and Saltire. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry u. iti. (1660) 53 Those Charges... 
which ..do peculiarly belong to this Art, and are of ordinary 
use therein, in regard whereof they are called Ordinaries. 
Lbid, 11, xxvi. (1611) 182 Sometimes you shall find this bird 
borne in the forme of some Ordinary, [as] displaied in Pale, 
three of them one ahoue another, 1882 Cussans Hands. 
Her. (ed. 3) iv. 56 Armorists usually divide the Ordinaries 
into Ilonourable Ordinaries and Su -ordinaries. 

b. Hence, Ordinary of Arms, applied (erron.) 
to a book or work of reference in which heraldic 
bearings are arranged in some methodical order 
and referred to the persons or families who bear 
them; the converse of an Armoury, arranged in 


the order of the names of the persons. 

This appears to have originated in a misunderstanding 
(perh. throngh a colloquial Ordinary Book) of the nppella- 
tion Book of Ordinaries properly applied in 1628 Bet 
Withie to the MS. work of R. Glover, Somerset_Herald 
fis7 Be). R. Glover's own MS., Brit. Mus. Tib. D. x, has 
no title. 

1628 J. Witme Harl. MS. 7459 This is a true coppie of 
a booke of Armes; (otherwise called a booke of Ordinaries) 
we? was trickt and written by the hands of the late worthy 

ent: Rohert Glouer Esquire Somerset-Herauld, @ 1726 

. Wancev Deser. Harl. MS. 1078 Alarge collection of the 
Arms of English Families disposed by way of Ordinary. .. 
But a table shewing the Order of this Ordinary is wanting. 
1780 Epmonoson Heraldry title-p. [contains inter alia] 
Glover's Ordinary of Arms, augmented aud improved. 
L6id, Contents, A Copious Ordinary of Arms, originally com- 
piled by Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, and now enlarged 
and improved. 


16. a. Ordinary condition, course, run, degree ; 
ordinary state of health, etc. (In quots. 1672, 
1710 =ordinary or regular conrse of reading.) The 
ordinary, what is customary or usual. Now co/log. 

x581 Savice Tacitus, Hist. w. xiii. (1591) 177 Of a crafty 
and suttle wit, ahone the ordinary of those barkoroed people. 
1600 Snaxs. A.V, £, ut. v. 42, Psee no more in you then in 
the ordinary Of Natures sale-worke. 1672 J. Fraser in 
Sed. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) 11. 152 Reading in my ordinary, 
I read these words Hag. ii. 17. 1710 Cot. Biaceacut 
Diary 2 July in Life xvi. (1834) 397.10 reading the Scripture 
ia my Ordinary I got both reproof aud instruction, 1846 
J. Hamitton Mount of Olives vii. 150 If he is in his ‘frail 
ordinary ‘he is content. 1893 Chicage Advance 14 Sept. 
Something out of the ordinary was anticipated. 

b. An ordinary thing or person; something of 
usual or commonplace character. rare. 

(1624 Bacon Cons. War w. Sp. Wks. 1879 1. 542/2 At that 
time Spain had no other wars save those of the Low 
Countries, which were grown into an ordi 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 17, 1 would uot have..my Auimall Spirits 
pe any way but hy my Naturall, and those by my 

ily humonrs, and those by such Ordinaries as have the 
nearest vicinage to them, 1897 Chicago Advance 2 Sept. 
314/1 To touch and lift the common life about him, till its 
veriest ordinaries should feel the thrill of the new life. 

17. Applied to various things of the more or 
most usual class or type, to distinguish them from 


others of some spccial sort. 

ta, A particular make or variety of kersey. Ods. b. An 
ungeared sievele of the earlier type, with one large and one 
very small wheel. So called for some years after the intro- 
duction of the ‘ Safety ' type, ¢ 1885. ¢. An ordinary share 
{as distiuguished from preference shares, ete.). 

a. 1552 Act 5 § 6 Edw. V/, c. 6 § 12 Kersies called 
Ordinaries. . being well scowred, thicked, milled, dressed and 
fully dried, shall weigh xx. li. at the least. 

cb. 1888 Cyct. Tour. Club Gaza. Sept. 369 A youth who, on 
sighting us..forthwith mounted his ordinary, rode out of 
the yard [etc.]}. 1898 Gains 84 Osmond at his hest on the 
Ordinary was ridiug when the rear-driver began to establish 
itself as a racing cycle. 

©. 1898 IVestn. Gaz. 9 Mar, 8/2 The market values the 
ordinaries at over x15-16, 1900 /did. 21 Aug. 7/3 Last ycar 
the ordinaries were divided into {1 shares. 

$18. Phrases. (These might equally be placed 
under the adj.) Of, for, in ordinary (= F. dor- 
dinaire, pour Cordinaire), in the ordinary course, 
as a regular custom or practice, ordinarily. Oés. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. li. 17 Spiders of ordiuarie 
haue store Of all municion, for warrs redie rated. 1 
Purrennam Lng. Poesie m. xviii. (Arb.) 202 In his Oration 
which ye know is of ordinary to be made before tbe Prince 
at the first assembly of both houses. 1596 Danetr tr. 
Comiines (1614) 344 Twise that wecke, once of ordinarie, and 
once for those that came to be cured of the Kings euill. 
176a Kames £leur, Crit, (1763) 1. ii. 87 May we not with 
equal reason derive from self-love the affection a man for 
ordinary has tothem[children]? 1808 Jrrrerson Writ. (1830) 
1V. 112 We shall _man tbem, in ordiuary, but with their 
navigating crew of eight or ten good seamen. 

pb. Jn ordinary added to official designations; 
app. an expansion of ordinary (see ORDINARY a. 
3 b), and like it opposed to extraordinary, as 
chaplain-in-ordinary to his Majesty, physician-in- 
ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 

@1639 Worton Life Dk. Buckingham in Relig. (1651) 78 
There is conveyed to Master Villers an intimation of ye 
Kings pleasure..to be..his Cup-bearer at large; and the 
Summer following he was admitted in Ordinary, «@ 1683 
Watton Angler 1. (1886) 14 Therefore 1 think my eagle is so 
justly styled ‘ Jove's servant in ordinary’. a 1686 Feut (T.), 
He..was soon after made chaplain in ordinary to his 
majesty. a7 J. Cuampertavns Sz. Gt. Brit. ut, 550 (List 
of Queen's Officers and Servants), Physicians in Ordinary to 
her Majesty's Person. 1737 /éid. 11. 11. 245 (Establishmt. 


188 


of her Majesty's Household), Ladies of the Bed-Chamher in 
Ordinary,.. Ladies of the Bed-Chamber Extraordinary. /éd. 
247 Upholster in Ordinary. 

9. atirib. and Comd. a. in sense 14, as ordinary 
supper, -keeper, -keeping, etc.; ordinary table, 
the table at which an ordinary was served and 
which was afterwards cleared for gambling; hence, 
a gambling-table or gambling-house. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 152 Frequent not those ordinary 
tables, wher..yee both spend your money vainely, and your 
time idly. 1635 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 93 We 
were well used: 6d. ordinary supper, and 4d. hreakfast. 
5681 Connect. Col. Rec. (1859) [11.78 He shall give publique 
notice..at a town meeting or by a writing set up upon the 
ordinary or mill dore, 1685 Col, Kec, Pennsylv. {. 166 That 
Ordinary Keepers within Philadelphia Eeould bring in their 
Lycences on thisday, 1710 Providence Rec. (1896) X. 113 
Anne Tirpin tooke a licence for Ordinary Keeping and gave 
bond. 1883 Crorr in Elyot’s Gov. 274 noice, * Hells" in 
England..were previously known as ‘ Ordinary-Tables’. 

b. in sense 8, as ordinary ship, etc.; tordinary- 
man (sce quot. 1769). 

@ 1642 Str W. Monson Naval Tracis 1. (1704) 35/2 The 
Victualling of the Ordinary Ship keepers. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Alarine (1789), Matelots-gardien, the ordinary-meo 
attending a royal dock-yard, and it’s harbour or dock, 

Hence O-rdinaryiat, one who rides an ‘ ordinary’ 
bicycle: see 17b. O-rdinaryship, the quality, 
dignity, or personality of an ordinary. 

(3889 Pall Mall G. 10 May fe Taken Abogethes, the 
riding of the safety meu was in niely better than that of 
the *ordinaryists. 1891 IVAecling 4 Mar. 426 On a wet 
day a safety rider is simply coated with mud, while the 
ordinaryist is comparatively clean. a 1661 Futter (Webster), 
The same..doth not destroy his *ordinaryship, but only 
showeth that he was made an ordinary in an extraordinary 
mauner, 1830 Westw, Rev. X11. 45x His Ordinaryship 
sitting in three new characters at once. 

Also 5-6 


Ordinary (@udiniti), «. (adv.) 
orden-, -yn-, 7 ordn-. fad. L. ordindrt-us 
regular, orderly, customary, usual, {. ordo, ordin-, 
Orpen: see-aryl, Cf. F.ordinatre (OF. ordenaire, 
13th c.), whence some of the nses are taken.] 

+1. Conformable to order or rule; regular; 


orderly, methodical. Oéds. 

1s29 More Dyaloge u. Wks. 183/2 Yf it were thus, God 
hadde lefte none or anmrye waye for his ghospell aud fayth 
to betaught. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 314 
Those [lawes] that he left written hy piecemeale..we haue 
framed toguether into one ordenarie treatise. 1638 R. Baker 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 37 Sey selfe within the 
bounds of ordinary justice. 1639 1. W. tr. Guibert’s Charit. 
Physic. title-p.. The advice of the best and ordinariest 
physitians. | , ; 

2. Of a judge: Having regular jurisdiction, i. e. 
exercising authority by virtue of office and not by 
special depntation; esp. empowered ex officio to 
take cognizance of ecclesiastical or spiritual cases : 
now only in special collocations (cf. ORDINARY 5d. 
1,2). Of jurisdiction, ecclesiastical power, etc. : 
Exercised ex officio (now merged in 3). 

Judge ordinary: (a) the judge of the Court for Divorce 
(formerly a branch of ecclesiastical judicature); (6) in Seot- 
land, the sheriffof acounty. Lord ordinary : see quot. 1861. 

1483 Caxton Cato A viij, To apedias’ the sentence of 
thy Tuge competeut and grdyan 1534 Act 26 Hen, VITL, 
c. 3. § 7 Archebysshoppes and bysshoppes, and all other 
hauing iurisdiction ordiuary. @ 1600 Hooxer Zccl. Pol. vit. 
vii. § 3 Our judges in causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary 
or commnissionary : ordinary, those whom we term ordinaries, 
and such, by the laws of this land, are noue but prelates only. 
1656 Bramna Repiic. v. 200 They have yet another evasion, 
that the highest ecclesiasticall power was given..to Saint 
Peter as an ordinary Pastor to descend from him to his Suc- 
cessors. 1834 [see Onoinary sd. 2} 1861 W. Bete Dict, 
Law Scot, 600/1 Lord Ordinary. \u the Court of Session, 
the judge before whom a cause depends in the Outer-House 
is called the Lord Ordinary in that cause. And the judge 
who officiates in the Bill-Chamber is called the Lord Ordin- 
ary ou the Bills. 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Fudge 
Ordinary, the judge of the Court for Divorce. 

8. Belonging to the regular or usual order or 
course; having a place in a fixed or regulated 
sequence; occurring in the course of regular custom 
or practice; regular, normal, customary, usual. 

Ordinary ray: see quot. 1831 (cf. ExTRAORDINARY 1 d). 

c1460 Fortescue 4és, & Lim. Afon. vi. (1885) 120 Ordi- 
nance ffor the Kynges ordinarie charges. 1577. Harrison 
England u. vi. (1877)1. 148 The servants haue their ordiuarie 
diet assigned. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., Atheism (Atb.) 330/1 
God never wrought iniracle to convince Atheistes because 
his ordinary workes convince thetn. 1756 C, Lucas “ss. 
Waters 1. 145 \t proves a very useful, good water for the 
ordinary ed of families. 1831 BrewsTER Oftics xvii. 
$90. 146 The ray..is refracted according to theordinary law 
of refraction..{and] is therefore called the ordinary ray. 
1875 Jevons Afoncy (1878) 250 In ordinary life we use a great 
many words with a total disregard of logical precision. 

b. Of officials, persons employed, etc.: Belong- 
ing to the regular staff or to the fully recognized 
class of snch. Cf, EXTRAORDINARY 2. Now mostly 
tepresentcd by -in-ordizary: see ORDINARY sd, 18. 

(1508 Chamertaue ordinare: see Orpinaan @.] 1555 W. 
Watreman Pardle Factions 11. x. 231 The Emperour.. neuer 
speaketh to any foreine ambassadours,..excepte bothe thei 
and their giftes.. bee purified by the ordenarie women. 
1577-87 Ilouinsuren Chron, WI. 1736/1 There were in the 
towne of Calis fiue hundred English souldiors ordinarie, -. 
and of the townesmen uot fullie two hundred fighting men. 
1592 Garene Disput, 21, 1 was an ordinary dauncer, 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. i ii. 1m. vi, A grave and learned 


ORDINATE. 


Minister, and an ordinary Preacher at Alemar in Holland. 
1737 J. Cuampertayne SZ. Gt. Brit. 1, ut. 117 Military 
Branch of the Ordnance... Engineer-Ordinary, Joseph Day. 

e. Phr. Alore than ordinary. (a) more in nnm- 
ber or amount than is usual; (4) with adj. or sb. 
To a greater degree than is usual, unusual, ex- 
ceptional; also advé. unusually, exceptionally, 
Obs., arch., os dial. So greater, better, worse (etc.) 


than ordinary. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commt. 339b, He that taketh 
yerely of his suhjectes more thau ordinarye, .iii, C. M. 

ucates. 1589 Purrennam Zing. Poesie in. xx. (Arb.) 264 
Surplusage..lieth not only in a word or two more than 
ordinary, but in whole clauses. 1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arh.) 
57 Though a licencer should happn to be judicious more 
then ordinary. 166a StituincrL. Orig. Sacr. mi. iv. § 
There was a more than ordinary multiplication of the worl 
from the Sons of Noah after the Flood. 1670 Eacuarp 
Cont. Clergy 122 Yhe clouds being more than ordinary 
thick. a@r704 Locke (J.), This designation of the person onr 
author is more than ordinary obliged to take care of. 1748 
Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) I. it, 11 When she aimed to be 
worse tempered than ordinary. 182 Mas. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xix. 197 If Eva, now, was not more angel than 
ordinary, she would be rnined. 

+4. Of common or everyday occurrence; fre- 
quent ; abundant. Oés. 

1597 Suaks, 2 Hen. LV, w. iv. 115 Be patient (Princes) you 
doe know, these Fits Are with his Highnesse very ordinarie. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Elia. 1. (1688) 324 Tobacco- 


_ Shops are now as ordinary in most Towns as Tap-houses 


and Taverns. 1725 SLoane Fameaica 11. 323 These are 
very ordinary here, but thrive not..for want of water. 

+b. Commonly practised or experienced; com- 
mon, customary, usual. Chiefly predicative, in 
phr. 7 #s ordinary, or an ordinary thing (with 
a person Zo do something, etc.). Obs. 

3605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1 ii, § 3 It hath been ordinary 
with politique men to exteuuate and disable learned men b 
the names of pedantes. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div, 167 Itis 
very ordinary with poor fanciful women .. to take all their 
deep apprehensious for revelations. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 5? 2 Her Eyes are intent upon one who looks from her; 
which is ordinary with the Sex. /did. No. 27 P 6 It is 
ordinary for Love to make Meu Poetical. 1794 Patev Zvid, 
1. v. § 4 (1817) 98 This proves that a morality, more pure and 
strict than was ordinary, prevailed. .in Christian societies. 

5. Of the usnal kind, such as is commonly met 
with, not singular or exceptional. Often in de- 
preciatory use: Not above, or somewhat below, 
the usual level of quality; commonplace, some- 
what inferior; also (now dfa/. or co/log.) ordinary- 
looking, ‘ plain’, ‘ugly, not handsome ’ (Johnson). 

Ordinary seantan ; see quot. 1769. 

xgsgo Wes 7 raz. (Arb.) 18 We were set to wipe the feet 
ofthe kings horses, and to become ordinarie slanes in the 
said Court. 1607 Torsert Four, Beasts ess) 220 Acom- 
mon uame for ordinary Hackney-horses. 1661 Rust Origen's 
Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1,81 They were Men of ordinary In- 
tellectuals. 1667 Primatt City § C. Build. 71 There is those 
that do it for four shillingsa peece; but very ordinary work. 
1750 ITnarne Collect, (O. H.S.) IL). 52 His Books are very 
mean and ordiuary. 1732 Hume £ss.1. i, (1788) 20 The most 
ordinary machine is sufficient to tell the hours, but the most 
elaborate alone can point out the minutes and seconds. 17 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Ordinary. .is likewise use 
todistinguish the inferior sailors from the more expert... The 
latter are rated ad/e on the navy-books. a 1847 Mrs. Suer- 
woop Lady of Manor I11. xx. 148 Lady Anne was..remark- 
able for her ordinary appearance, her persou_being clumsy, 
and her face spoiled ie the small-pox., 1848 C. Bronte 
¥. Eyrev, Miss Miller was more ordinary; ruddy in com- 

lexion. 1879 Paper §& Print. Trades Frnui. No. 2p § 
The get-up aud printing of both works heing of the most 
ordinary character. 1883 Knowledge 10 Aug. 9sft In Cam- 
bridgeshire..‘ An ordinary child ' was ‘a plain child’. 

+6. Not distinguished by rank or position; be- 
longing to the commonalty ; of low degree ; per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, lhe common people ; 
common, vulgar; unrefined, low, coarse. Ods. 

1659 Pearson Creed (2839) 117 The ordiuary Jews had lost 
the exnct understauding of the old Hehrew language. 1722 
De For Plague (1756) 79 Expressions, such as .. even the 
worst aud cretion People iu the Street would not use, 
1741 Cnesterr. Lett. (1792) l. 209 To speak of Mr. What-d’ye- 
call-him, or Mrs. Thingum, .. is excessively awkward and 
ordinary. /did., They are the distinguishing marks of the 
ordinary people. /ézd. 255-Most women and all the ordin- 

people in general speak in open defiance of all grammar. 
“7. Phrases: see ORDINARY 56, 18. 

+B. adv. Inan ordinary manner ; according to, 

or as a matter of, regular practice; in ordinary 


cases, commonly, ordinarily. Ods. 

1896 Daxetr tr. Comines (1614) 24 My selfe was resident 
there,.. being lodged at the Touruelles, and ordinary eating 
and lodging iu the Court. 1607 Torsxit, Mourf Beasts 
(1658) 241 They mounted without other stirrop .. not ouly 
when they were ordinary attired in common garments, but 
then also when they were armed. 1697 tr. C'tess D’A unoy's 
Trav. (1706) 56 Their Sword oftentimes hangs by their side 
tied with a hit of Cord, and ordiuary without a Scabbard. 
1798 Lxrvaston 1. 276 When you are quite ordinary dressed, 
so that no one could guess you for ladies. 

C. Comé., as ordinary-looking, -sized adjs. 

1818 Scort Rod Roy xx, One or two starched and ordi- 
nary-looking mechanics stood heside and behind me. 1831 
Brewster Wat. Magic xi. te 274 It is capable of 
accommodating an ordinary-sized man. 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 2 That other young man, who..had a turned-up 
nose, and was quite ordiuary looking. 

Ordinate (faidinct), z. and sd. Also 4-7 -at. 
[ad.L. ordinit-is, pa. pple. of ordinare to ORDAIN.] 


ORDINATE. 


A. ppl. a. and ae Now Oés, or rare. 

I. ti. Construed as fa. pf/e. Ordered, arranged, 
disposed ; ordained, destined, appointed. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v.v. (1495108 The curtelles 
or webbes of the eye ben. .so ordynat togyders that four ben 
in the formest partyes. 1g09 Mawes Past, Pleas. xxxvit. 
(Percy Soc.) 194 The serpent venimous, Which by sorcery 
was surely ordinate You fortosle. 1649 Jea. TayLor Gé, 
Exemp. Pref. § 34 Vaking such proportions of their objects 
which are ordinate to their end, 

II. Construed as adj. 

+2. Conformed to order or rule; reduced to 
order, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular. Ods, 

Ordinate power (of God), the divine power as exhibited in 
the order of mundane thin (Opposed to adsolute.) 

¢1400 Apol. Loli. 28 Crist, pat is God pls de) of his 
absolute power may al ping... 3et may not of his ordinat 
power 3ele be folk for ber ontrowp. 1485 Rolls of Parit. V. 
az9/x «An ordinate and a substantall rule, 1534 Witinton 

wllyes Offices 1, (1540) 2 With comly gesture. .with ordynate 
eloquence, to make an oracyon, 1668 Cuvrerrer & Core 
Barthol. Anat, 1. v. 138 The Brain hath sundry Circum- 
volutious without any Method or Order; the Brainlet hath, 
circular and ordinate ones, x... 

+3. Observant of order, keeping within orderly 
limits; orderly, regular, moderate, temperate. Ods. 

€1374 Cuavcer Bocté. 1, met. iii, 7 (Camb. MS.) Cleer of 
vertu, sad, and wel ordinat of ae foe € 1386 — Merch. T. 
40 Ther as a wedded man..Lyueth a lyf blisful and ordinaat. 
1 33 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/2 He was wel ordynate in hym 
self. 1563 Man Mfusctdns' Comznonpl. 35 b, Whereas men saye, 
that ordinate charitie beginneth of it self, if it be meante o 
the charite of God, itis true, 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca's 
‘for. (1702) 124 His life is Ordinate, fearless, Equal, Secure. 

+4. Geom. Of a figure: Having all its sides and 
angles equal; regular. Oés, 

3625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. wii. (1635) at An Ordinate 
figure wee defined to bee that which commeth neerest to an 
equality of Sides and Angles. 1709 V. Manoey Syst, Math, 
Geowt, (1729) 152 In Triangles only the Equilateral is Ordi- 
nate or Regular, . 

t5. Alfath, Ordinate proportion, a proportion or 
statement of equality of ratios in which the terms 
are in regular order. Ordinate line = B. 

1s7o0 Biruingstey Lucid v. def. 18. 136 This ordinate 
Proportion aittie may be extended as farre as ye list, 1656 
Hoapes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 288 The increasing 
eel be designed by the ordinate lines in the para- 
bola, 1862 Topnunter Znelid 280 In 19 he defines ordinate 
broporlion. , 

6. Eniom. Arranged in a row or rows. 

1826 Kiaey & Sp, Entomol. UV. 292 Ordinate, When 
spots, puncta, &c, are placed in rows. /did, 313 Ordinate, 
When simple eyes are arranged in a certain order, 

B. sé. Geom. a. Any onc ofa series of parallel 

chords of a conic section, in relation to the diameter 
which bisects each of them; now usually applied 
to half the chord (i.e. the line from the curve to 
the bisecting diameter), originally called the sezi- 
ordinate, Hence, b. A straight line drawn from 
any point parallel to one of the co-ordiaate axes, 
and meeling the other: see Co-orpINaTe sé. 2. 
(Correlative to ABscissa.) 
, The name ordinate, formerly more fully ordinate applicate, 
is derived from the Latin phrase [dinea)] ordinate (or ordina- 
tim) applicata, used in the 16th c. Latin translation of 
Apollonius of Perga. 

(1537 Apodlonit Perge Conicorum 1. xvi. Definitio 4, Ducta 
autem per centrum ordinate applicata,..Secunda Diameter 
vocetur.] 1676 Cottixsin Rigaud Corr, Sei. Afen (1841) IL. 
The angle that an ordinate in a known ellipsis makes with 
either of the axes, 1706 Puttuirs, Ordinate or Ordinate 
Afpflicate (in Conick Sections) is a Line drawn at Right 
Angles to the Axis, (which cuts it into two equal Parts) and 
po eee tion one side of the Section tothe other. The Half 
of this Line is properly the Semi-Ordinate, but is now 
commonly called the Ordinate. 1706 Ditron Fluxtons 31 
‘Tis required to find the relation of the Fluxion of the 
Ordinate to the Fluxion ofthe Ahscisse. 1726 E. Stone JVeru 
Math, Dict. s.v. Order (transl. Newton 1704), If any Right 
and Parallel Lines be drawn and terminated on both sides 
by one and the same Conic-Section, and a Right Line 
hisecting any ¢wo of them, shall bisect all the rest... All the 
Right Lines so hisected, are called Ordinate Applicates to 
that Diameter [ordinatimn applicate ad Diametrumn). 1748 
Harttey Oébserv. Man 1, iil. 339 The Ordinates of any 
unknown Curve, 31807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 95 An 
Ordinate to any dinmeter, is n line parallel to its conjugate, 
orto the tangent at its vertex, and terminated by the diameter 
and curve. 1861 Suites Engineers Il. vi. vi. 183 Trans- 
verse timbers,..laid across the whole of the ribs, set out to 
the exact form of the curve by ordinates from the main or 
longitidinal axis of the ellipsis, 1879 Prescotr Sp. Telephone 
246 We let fail perpendiculars, or, in mathematical language, 
ordinates to it, on either side. 1891 C, Tavior Elem. Geom. 
Conics 8 ‘The Principal Ordinate, or briefly the Ordinate, 
of any point is the perpendicular drawn from it to the axis, 

Ordinate (Pidinzil), v. [f. L. oxdina?-, ppl. 
stem of ordindre: cf. prec.] 

+1. ¢rans. To appoint authoritatively to any 
office ; sfec. to appoint or admit to holy orders; 

= ORPAIN v.11. Ods. 

1g62 Wiszer Cert. Tractatis Wks. 1888 I. 15 As the 
Apostolis ordinatit St. Paule and Barnabas. 1505, JEwre 
De (1611) 568 As for that ye say, Your Bishops be 
duly Ordinated aud Consecrated. “1595 Dastet Civ. IVars 
iv, xxii, Richard .. this man did ordinate ‘The beyre ap- 
Parent to the Crowne and Land. 1597 A. M. tr. Guille- 
wucau's Fr, Chirurg. 8/1 Monst ae Tour, ordinated 
and chosen gentleman of the kinges chamber of presence, 

2. To order, regulate, control, govern, direct. 
Now rare or Obs. ‘ 
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1595 Danie Civ. Wars 1.1xix, He.. That best knowes how 
a_Realme to ordinate. 1646 Br. Wate Saba Gilead 113 
That over-ruling hand of the Almighty, who ordinates al 
their motions to his owne holy purposes. 1701 BeverLey 
Glory of Grace 24 Viven those Great Links,and Branchee of 
Salvation, that are within us,..Are yet so Ordinated, that 
they are to the Praise of the glory of grace, 18423 De 

uincey Le/t. Yang. Afan Wks. 1860 X1V. 86 Ile did no more 
than regulate and ordinate the evident nisus and tendency 
of the popular usage into a severe definition, 

3. To iastitate, establish, ordain, predestiae. 
Now rave or Obs. 

1610 Br, Carteton Furisd. 292 The publike good is peace, 
whereunto justices and just warres are ordinated. 1660 N. 
Inceo Bentivolio & Urania t. (1682) 168 The Precepts and 
Actions of Vertue are..all ordinated to one End. 18650 L. 
Hunr Autobiog. xxxv. (1860) 399 Providence, by the like 
reasoning, ordinates dreadful revenge and retribution. 

4. To place side by side in a series, to co-ordinate. 

1882 Farrar £arly Chr. Il. 385 The sentences are 
ordinated hy simple conjunctions, not subordinated to each 
other hy final particles. 1882 anny Two ona Tower 1. 
xii. 208, I have never ordinated two such dissimilar ideas. 

Hence O'rdinated p#/. a., ordained. 

1652 Gaute Aagastrom. 152 To an ordinated destiny of 
an unfortunate pel Corie in, inordinately, fire, water, a fall, 
a gun, a sword. 

+Ordinately, adv. Oés. [f. OnpiNaTE @. 
+ -LY 2, 

1, Ia an ordiaate, ordered, or regulated manner; 
in due order, in regular succession or sequence ; 
accordIng to order or rule, regularly; properly, 
daly, temperately. 

1382 Wycur 1 Jace. vi. 40 Theil wenten warly, and ordy- 
natly. exq2§ Lypc. Assembly of Gods 203 Pluto..gan to 
declare euen by and hy Bothe her compleyntes es 
1549 Latimer ist Serm. bef. Edw. V1 (At) 2 T wyll make 
a durable lawe, whyche shal compell the to walke or inatlye, 
and in a plain way. 1603 Sir C, Hevpon Fud. Astrof, xxiii. 

48 God worketh ordinately, not prerecceey: 1651 

aleigh's Ghost 100 It is impossible, that a thing should 
particularly aud ordinately in its own operation aim at one 
certain end, except it..knoweth the end. 

2. Math. a. With eqnality of sides and angles. 
b. So as to form an ordinate; as an ordinate. Cf. 
OrpinaTeE A. 4, 5, B. 

1653 H. More Antid, Ath. uv. § 5 (1712) 54 If it be but 
exactly round..or ordinately Quinquangular. 1655-87 — 
A, Antid. ee) 1g2 To be ordinately figured, is an 
undouhted Perfectitn of a Body. 1763 Pemaraton in PAGs. 
Trans, LIL 525 If DA be uot ordinately applied to L/, 
let_DO be ordinately applied to LA/. _—s 

Ordination (fidindi:fon).  [ad. L. ordination- 
em, n. of action f. ordindre to Onpain. Cf. F. 
ordination (12th ¢.).) The action of ordainiag. 

I. 1. The action of ordering, arranging, or dis- 
posing in ranks or order; the condition of being 
ordered or arranged; an arrangement or disposition. 

(This, the prim sense in L., appears to have been the 
last to be adopted in Eng.) 

3658 Sin T. Baowne Gard. Cyrus i 36 Dis sing his 
trees like his armies in_regular ordination. Tid. ill. 53 
Quincuncial forms and Ordinations are also observable in 
animall figurations, 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser Bs He 
meaneth Ordination, nothing but a well setling of the 
Model or Relea of the whole Work. 1843 Byaon Juan 
vu. 1, The first Detachment of three columns took its station, 
«. the second’s ordination Was also in three columns, 186. 
Cowoen Ciraake Shaks. Char, i 18 We must bear in min 
the different ordination of ceremony..in that early and rude 
stage of society... ; : 

b. Arraagement in orders or classes; classifica- 
tion in orders. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elent. Philos. (1839) 28, 1 would not have 
any man think I deliver the forms above for a true and exact 
ordination of names. 1885 P. MacOwan Red. Cate Town 
Bot. Gard. for 1884. 11 The ordination of the Orchidez. 

IE. 2. The actioa of ordaining, or conferring 
holy orders; appointment or admission to the 
ministry of the Church ; the fact of being ordained. 

3434-50 tr. figden (Rolls) 11.141 If the archebischop of 
Yorke dee, his successor shalle comme to Caunterhury to 
receyve his ordinacion [ordinationem ab co accipiet), 1641 
Mitton A nimadz, xiii. Wks. (1851) 229 As for Ordination, 
what is it, hut the laying ou of hands, an outward sigue or 
symbol of admission ? it crentes nothing, it conferres nothing. 
1660 R, Coxe Power § Sud. 87 Bishops have power of 
ordination of presbyters in every city, Tit. 1.5; 1 Tim, 5.22. 
1765 Brackstone Cowne. LL. iii. a3 That, where the bevefice 
was to be conferred on a mere layman, he was first presented 
to the bishop, in order to receive ordination. 1842 G.S. Fasea 
Prov, Lett. (1844) 1. 241 Many of our best..divines hold 
presbyteral ordination to be valid in cases of tecessity. 

attrib, 1879 Asuwet, Life Bp. Wilberforce 1. viii. 334 
The reforms in hae to Ordination work, for which the 
Church is indehted to him. /di?, 339 The features of a 
Cuddesdon Ordination week, ’ 

tb. Appoiatment to any office or position. rare. 
1650 Hoares De Corp. Pol. 152 dn Election or Ordination, 
howsoever made. Z 
III. 3. The action or fact of ordaining or de- 
creeing, esp. as a divine action. . 
ae Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 10 The sexte cause is of Goddis 
ordinacioun. 1§§2 Aap. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 33 To 
one he was..suhjeckit be the ordinatioun of God. 1659 
earson Creed (1839) 333 From hence those which are 
subject learn to obey the powers which are of human 
ordination. 1794 ApaAms Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. Ul. xx. 384 
The quality of transparency is given, by a wise ordination 
of Providence, to the fluid substance of water. 1849 R. I. 
Wirararoace Holy Bagt. (1850) 149 That such a decree 
would go forth ..had been known beforehand to the Supreme 
Intelligence and had been part of His ordination. 


ORDNANCE. 


+b. Destination (fo an end or purpose); de- 
stined or ordained fnnctlon or disposition, Oés. 
1607 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 63 An ox..is called a 
plower,..slow, and ill-favoured ; with many other such notes 
of their nature, ordination, and condition. 1678 Nornrts 
Coll. Misc. (1699}_184 Whatsoever has such a Natural 
Ordination to, or Connexion with, the well or ill Being of 
mankind. 1849 J. L. Knare Fruit. of Naturalist 332 The 
same propensity, or ordination, for removing decayed matters. 
+4. That which is ordained; aa ordinance, 
decree, statute, law ; 2 prescribed observance. Ods. 
1526 Tinnate Luke i 6 th..walked in all the lawes 
and ordinacions of the lorde. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 
tor A constant tenacity and an habited custom to observe 
ordinations with all exquisiteness. 1656 Hosaes £15., 
Wecess., & Chance (1841) 157 If he intended..that unjust 
laws are not genuine laws, .. because they are not the ordina- 
tions of right reason, = 
Ordinative (fudindtiv),a.andsé. (ad.late L. 
ordindtivus (Tertull.), {. ppl. stem. of ordindre to 
ORDAIN : sce ~ATIVE. 

A. adj. Waving the character or fonction of 
ordaiaing, ordering, determiniag, or regulating ; of 
the nature of ordiantion or ordering. Now rare. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. 142 These internal beginnings of 
things they called hypostatical, vertual, and ordinatiue 
beginnings, 1652 Gaute Afagastront. 156 For these, ley 
but the executive only, may either be directed or diverte 
by the intellectual and cece 31677 Gace Crt. Gentiles 
aw. 481 The holy God, in al his..gubernation about sin, 
whether it be permissive or ordinative, is gloriosely vindi- 
cated from being the Author. .of sin. 

B. sd. A particle which ordinates clauses. 
(CE. L. ordinativa adverbia in Priscian.) 

1845 Sroooart Gram, in Encycl. Metrop, 1.172/1 ‘ Where’ 
is an ordinative of place in the following passage. ‘ He rails 
Even there, where merchants most do congregate.’ 

Ordinato-, combining form of L. ordindtus 
arranged in @ row or rows, as ordina to-li'turate, 
-ma‘culate, -pu‘netate adys., having litura (or 
indistinct spots), maculze, or panctures, in rows. 

+ Ordinator. Oés. fa. L. ordindtor, agent-n. 
f. ordindre to ORDALN.] One who ordaias. 

1. One who orders, regulates, directs, or governs. 

1615 T. Apams Two Soanes 83 The wise ordinator of all 
things. 1615 — Eng. Sickness ii. Wks, 1861 1. 424 Nature, 
and her ordinator, God. 168 H. Donwett Two Lett. (1691) 
162 The necessity of an universal ordinator of the second 
causes both to their own ends. .and..to that of the Universe. 
1818 R. P. Kuicur Syd. Lang. (1876) 127 His name 
signified the Ordinator or Regulator, as it does still in the 
modern Coptic. bis nee. 

2. One who ordains to the Christian miaistry. 

1609 Skene Keg. Afay. 24 Gif he (a bondman] be ordered 
without the knawledge of his maister, and of his ordinator, 
«he sall be called back againe to bondage, and sall be ran- 
dered to his maister. ‘ 

Ordinee (fidini), 2. and sé. Forms: 4 ordine, 
5 ordane, 9 ordinee. {In ME. a. OF. ordind, 
pa. pple. of ordiner to ORDAIN; in mod. ase formed 
anew: see -EE.] 

+A. ad7, Admitted to holy orders, or into a re- 
ligious order or fraternity ; ordained. Ods. 

€ 13330 R. Brunnz Chron. (1810) 225 Pan went pis Ottobone 

rghout be cuntre, & quaynted him with ilkone, lewed & 
ordine. c1400 Aude St. Benet (E. E. T. S.) 22/7 Princlike 


rare. 


) sal she sende an ordane nunne till her pat is in sentence. 


B. sé. An ordained clergyman or minister; now, 


usually, a newly-ordained deacon. 


¢ 1330 R. Baunnr. CAren. (1810) 210 [To] pat holy kirke, & 
alle rR ordinez, & bisshop wo pei wirke & clerkes of dignitez. 
1863 A. Buonrretn Afew. Bp. Blom fedd |. iv.106 Inaddressin 
his ordinees on the subject of amusements, he has deprecate 
fox-hunting. 1884 CA, Tienes 428/4 There wasa falling-off in 
the number of ordinees at the beginning of the decennium, 
rdnance (gidnins). [A syncopated variant 
of ordenance, ORDINANCE, established since the 
17th c. ina certain group ofsenses. The complete 
historical illustration of these is givea here, although 
every sense begins with forms spelt ordtuance.] 
+1. Military materials, stores, or supplies; im- 
plements of war; missiles discharged in war: = 
ARTILLERY 1. Also in pl. ordinaunces. Obs. in 


gencral sense. 

1390 Gower Couf IL. 195 That thei..beholde myhte Here 
enemy's .. With al here ordinance there, Which thei aycin 
the Cite caste. 1432-50 tr. //igden Harl. Contin. (Rolls) 
VIII. 485 His ordinaunce and trussynge cofres were en 
per. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VIT( 5 8a By the first part 
is declared the. . Receiptes of ordinaunces.. By the secunde 

¢ is declared ordenaunces Retorned and deliuered. 21548 

Tart Chron., Rick. 117 51 Armoure, weapons, vitayle and 
all other ordinaunces expedient for warre. 1549 Courpl. 
Scot. ix. 78 He brocht sa mony schipis to grece vitht al 
ordonnance. 1644 Vicars Jehooah- Fireh 143 For hast they 
left their Ordnance behind them. 

2. Eagines for discharging missiles. _ 

+a. Formerly inclading catapults, sliags, bows, 
ete.: = ARTILLERY 2 a. Ods. b. Now, Mounted 


guns, caanon; = ARTILLERY 2b. 

Formerly often distinguished as gra? or sutad/, now usually 
as heavy orlighto. Piece ofordnance: see Pince. 

a. 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.)7811 He purveid for maygnelles 
and bet rayes And othre ordinauuce at al assayes. 1535 
CoveaDALe a Sam. xx. 3 All the people .. layed to their 
ordynaunce, and wolde haue ee. tic valle ai 
Hobcaxn Livy xxiv. xxxiii, 532 They approct J 
their Fabriuieess engines, and ordinance of batterie against 


the walls. 


ORDNANCE. 


b.. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 215 As fire giuen to the 
ordinance, tis to late to recall the shot. 1497 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VII (1896) 99 Wheles for grete ordinaunce .. iiij pair. 
1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. Vi 105 Thei laied gonne against 
gonne,..and laied a pece of ordynaunce directly against the 
wyndowe. Jéid., Len. VIE 136, The goodly ordnance 
Whicke were .xij. greate Bombardes of brasse, and .xxiv. 

eate Canon peces [etc.]. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
ix, 28 Small Ordnance, as Falcones and Bases. 1672 Essex 
Papers (Camden) 12, i Desyer Yot Ex* Licence to keepe 
thes six smalt lron Ordnance in my Castell of Ballemartin. 
@1715 Burnet Owa Lime (1766) 11. 212 The King and the 
Duke came to the Tower..to see some invention about the 
ordinance. 1861 W. H. Russert in Morn. Chron. 3 Aug., 
Another work .. mounts three pieces of heavy ordnance. 
1879 Cassels Techn, Educ. (11. 267 Rifled ordnance was used 
freely by the Freach in the campaign in Italy in 1859. 

+e. With g/, An engine for discharging missiles; 
a large gun, piece of ordnance. Ods. 

1480 Waierf. Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
y. 315 No marchaunt..shall bryng none of the saide orde- 
naunces oute of no countre beyonde the see. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VITI 160 The Romaynes shot great ordi- 
naunces, handgonnes, quarrels. 1626 Cart. Smitu Accid, 
Yung. Seamen 24 Gunners arilige your Ordinances. 1649 
Wapswort Pé ‘sf 35 They replying so stoutly, made our 
Marriners quickly. .fly to their Ordnances vnderneath. 


+d. The artillery as a branch of the army.: Oés. 

1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 293 Here was kill'd 
«Charles Levinus Famarsh, who..at this time was General 
of the Ordnance. 1786 W. Tuomson Watson's Philip L11, vi. 
(1839) 343 Mansveldt marched into Bohemia, where he was 
«honoured with the charge of general of the ordnance. 

3. The public establishment, or branch of the 
public service, concerned with the supply of military 
stores and materials, the management of the 
artillery, etc. 

Board of Ordnance, a board, partly military and partly 
civil, which had the management of all affairs relating to the 
artillery engineers, and the matériel of the Army; it was 
under the direction of_a Master-General, assisted by a 
Lieutenant-General, a Surveyor-General, a Principal Store- 
keeper, Clerks of the Ordnance, and various other officers. 
After having existed from the reign of Henry VIII, it was 
dissolved in 1855, most of its functions as regards matériel 
being now discharged by the Army Ordnance Departinent, 

The organization of the Ordnance Department has under- 
gone numerous transformations since 1855. From 1870 to 
1887, the Surveyor-General of Ordnance was (with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Financial Secretary) one of three 
officers to whom the actnal army administration was then 
delegated, his province being all civil administrative duties 
except the Pay Department, with the purchase, constric- 
tion, and charge of matériel. After 2887 these duties were 
divided among various officials, eg. the Commissary- 
General of Ordnance Stores, Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories, etc. In 1895 they were once more grouped under 
an duspector-General of Ordnance, for whom a Director- 
Generaé was substituted by an Order in Council of 7 March, 


1899. 

1485 Rolls Parli, V1. 354/2 Maister of oure Ordinaunce 
and maister of oure Armery. ae Patten Exp. Scotl. Ejb, 
Syr Fraunces Flemynge Nae t, master of the ordinaunce, 
ie Woon Life 30 Apr. (O. H. S.) 11. 449 He was lieftenant 
of the ordinance. 1737 J. Crtampertayns S4 Gi, Brit. n. 
i 117 Military iraceh of the Ordnance. .. Gentleman of 
Ordnance, John Palmer. 18:0 WeLtincton in Gurw. Desf. 
(1838) VE. 22, 1 should have thought. .that the Duke would 
have ithe to the Ordnance, which he would have liked. 
1863 H. Cox aséit, 1, viii. 710 The Master-General of the 
Ordnance directed .. alt those matters with reference to the 
Corps of Artillery and Engineers, which, as to the rest of 
Peary belonged to the Commander-in-Chicf. 1875 Encyel. 
Brit. WU. 57a The Surveyor-General of the Ordnance is 
[1870-87] charged with ‘ providing, holding, and issuing, to 
all branches of the army and reserve forces, food, forage.. 
and all other stores necessary for the efficient performance 
of their duties,’ etc. 


+ 4. Occas. var. of ORDINANCE in other senses. 

5. attrib., as ordnance carriage, hospital, officer, 
park, stores, store-keeper, etc. Ordnance Board 
= Board of Ordnance : see 3. 

1800 Weitincton Let. to Major Gen. Braithwaite in 
Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1, 276 The ordnance and military stores 
to be sent from Fort St. George. 1803 — Let. to Col. Murray 
30 Apr. ibid. 529 Wheels for ordnance carriages, 1841 Lever 

+ O Malley txxxviii. 421 In front of an old ordinance mar- 
nee. 3853 Stocqueter Ail. Encycl., Ordnance Store- 

eeper, a civil officer in the artillery, who has the charge of 
all the stores, 1868 Rep. to Govt. U.S, Munitions War 
143 After a time these coil guns. .find their way to the ord- 
nance hospital at Woolwich. 1869 J. Martineau Zs. 11. 
156 Do they set their ordnance officers to ball-practice? 
1893 Foases Mitcurit Remin. Gt. Mutiny 146 The whole 
of his ordnance park, containing a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and thirty-two guns. 

Ordnance Survey: The official survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, undertaken by Government, 
and originally carried out under the direction of 
the Master-Gencral of the Ordnance. Hence 
ordnance datum, the datum-line or level, to 
which all heights are referred in the Ordnance 
Survey, being 12} feet below Trinity High-water 
mark, and 44 feet above Trinity Low-water mark ; 
ordnance map, a map prepared by the Survey; 
also ordnance sheet, 

In_1889 the Ordnance Survey was made a department of 
the Board of Agriculture, 

1840 Lncycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XX1. 354/2 In 1791 the Ordnance 
survey was begun. /éid. 360/1 Ordnance Maps..are not 
only drawn, but also engraved and printed, at he Ordnance 
Map Offices in the Tower, and at Dublin. 1845 McCuu.ocu 
Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) . 229 Ben Macdhn, ascertained, 
by the Ordnance survey, to be the highest mountain in the 
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United Kingdom. 1878 Huxtrv PAysiogy. 11 Maps of the 
Ordnance Survey are constructed on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, 

Ordnary, obs. form of ORDINARY. 

| Ordo (g1do). [L., = row, scries, order.] a. 
:ccl, An ordinal, directory, or book of rubrics; an 
office or service with its rubrics, b. In old Latin 
school-books, (ordo verboruin) The arrangement of 
words required in translating into English. e. Pros. 
= Conon? 1. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 10 The ‘Ordo’, or priest's 
Directory for finding the Mass and the Divine office for 
every day in the year. 1867 (¢#t/e) Catholic Directory and 
Ordo for Ireland. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 265 nate, The 
Catholic Directory, familiar to English Catholics, contains 
besides the Ordo a list of clergy, churches, etc. 

Ordonnance (f:dénins, or, as F., ordona‘hs). 
(a. mod. F. ordonnance, for OF. ordenance: see 
Ouniance.] . 

1. Systematic arrangement, esp. of literary ma- 
terjal, architectural parts or features, or the details 
of any work of art; a plan or method of literary 
or artistic composition; an order of architecture. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 20 Nov., A Charch. .for outward forme 
not comparable to St. Peter’ being of Gotiq ordonance. 1712 
Steete Spec?. No. 552 P 1, 1 found his spacions warehonses 
fill'd and adorn‘d with tea, China and Indian ware, I could 
observe a beautiful ordonnance ofthe whole. 1723 CHAMBERS 
tr, Le Clere's Treat, Archit. 1. 22 Columns that have 
Pedestals, are in a more stately Ordonnance than those 
which have none. /é/d. 140 Two Ordonnances of Archi- 
tecture shon'd never be placed within one another. 1776 
Sm J. Reyxotps Disc. vii, (1876) 413 Disproportionate 
ordonnance of parts. 1817 Corertpce Brog. Lit, xviii (1882) 
174 [Difference] between the ordonnance of poetic composi- 
tion and that of prose. 1885 Athenzum 22 Aug. 246/2 The 
ordonnance of the typography ..is at once simple, per- 
spicuons, and compact. : 

2. In reference to France and other continental 
countries: An ordinance, decree, law, or by-law; 
spec. in France, (2) under the monarchy, a decree of 
the kIng or the regent; applied esp. to the partial 
codes issned by Louis XIV and his successors ; 
(4) an order of a criminal court. 

For the ordonnances of Charles X, 1830, see ORDINANCE 7. 

1756 Jounson XK. of Prussia Wks. UV. 551 The ordonance 
of 1667, by which Lewis the Fourteenth established an 
uniformity of procednre, 1765 //ist.in Ann. Keg, 67 An or- 
donance was issued at Copenhagen. .prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign tobacco. 1815 Hosnouse Substance Lett. 
(1816) I, 78 Only three days after the publication of the char- 
ter, the director-general of the police issued two ordonnances 
in open contradiction to the fifth and sixty-eighth articles. 
1839 James Louts XTV, 111. 208 The criminal code did not 
appear till 16703 though an ordonnance affecting the marine 
had been promulgated in the preceding year. 1878 Grove'r 
Diei. Mus. \. 7 The ‘vagrants’ met each new ordonnance 
with a new evasion. i 

b. (In full, Company of ordonnance, (hordinance), 
F. compagnie d’ordonnance), A name applied to 
organized companies of men-at-arms which formed 
the beginnings of a standing army in France. So 
called from the ordonnance royale of 2 Nov. 1437 


by which they were created. 
Gensdarmes des Ordonnances, The ordinary men of 
Armes of France; first reduced by Charles the seventh into 
certaine Companies, and under particular Orders ' (Cotgr.). 
[1601 R. Jonnson Afngd. & Comme, (1603) 17 Charles the 
seventh reduced these Ordinances to perfection, made the 
number certaine, appointed their wages. /éid. 18 He like- 
wise devided these Ordinancesinto men at armesand archers.] 
75a Caate fist, Eng. 111. 47 If Scotland was attacked, 
tancis was to aid them with 100,000 crowns, 1500 lance- 
quenets and 200 archers of ordorinance. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. v, Vere are my companies of ordonnance—here are my 
French Guards. 1843 Prescort Aferico vi. ii. (1864) 340 
The famous ordonaance of Charles the Bold, the best- 
appointed cavalry oftheir day. 
+3. Occasional early spelling of ORpNANcE. 
Ordonnant, a. vare~!. [a. F. ordonnant, pr. 
pple. of ordonner to ORDAIN.} That arranges, or 


disposes in order. 

3820-30 Coteaipce in Lil. Rent. gee UIT. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnant Conceptionist, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended, P 

+Ordonne, v., a 15th c. variant of Orpaln, 
after later F. ordonner. 

1440 in Wars Eng. in France (Rolts) 11. 591 Ordonne 
notable capitaines unto the keping of the same placis. ¢1500 
AMelusine xii. 44 (heading) How they that were ordonned 
camme. bid. xix. 80 The kinge..ordonned men armed to 
kepe every man therfro, 

Ordovician (fidovi‘fiin),a. Geol. [£ L. Ordo- 
vic-es, name of an ancicnt British tribe in North 
Wales+-1An.] The name given by C. Lapworth 
to a series of rocks, including part of the Lower 
Silurian of Murchison; applied also to the age in 


-which these strata were deposited. 


1887 Athenxum Jan. 163/3 Mr. Jukes-Browne. .gets 
over the difficulty of nomenclature by adopting Prof. Lap- 
worth’s name of ‘Ordovician’ for the ‘Lower Silurian’ of 
Murchison. 1888 Daily News 24 Sept. 6/2 Strata repre- 
senting ordovician, silurian, and carboniferous times. 

Ordure (f:diii). Also 5 ordoure, 5-6 ordur, 
Gurdour. [a. F. erdire (12th c. in Godef. Compi.), 
f. ord filthy, foul:—L. horridus Honntp.] 

1. Filth, dirt. Formerly also in f/. arch. 

13.. Z. £, Adlii. P. B. 1092 By nobleye of his norture he 


ORE. 


nolde neuer towche O3t bat watz vngoderly ober ordure 
watz inne. 1430-40 Lyoc. Sockas 1x. vii. 24 Fret with 
olde rust _gadreth greate ordure. 1528 Pavnett Salerne's 
Regin, Oiij b, Water..where into ronneth no vrdeurs of 
cites. 1558 Waane tr. Adexis’ Secr. (1568) 70b, Boile this 
together..and if there bee any ordure or fylth at the bottom, 
you must take itaway. 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict.s.v. Ear, 
An Ulcer often..is occasion’d by a Wound, some Hurt, or 
some Ordure that is corrupted in the Ear. 1 Bowen 
Virg. Aeneid v. 332 The youth..Fell, in the victim's gore 
and the ordnre meeting with ill. , 

2. Excrement, dung. Formerly also in f/, 

1388 Wyciir Deu. xxviii. 27 The Lord smyte the part of 
bodi wherbi ordures ben voyded. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. vu. (1520) 1046/1 In the same place be made his 
ordure. 1881 Mutcaster Positions xv. (1887) 70 They will 
. .disburden themselues one waie or other, by ordure, vrine, 
or some other matter. 1658 Rowtanp tr, Aloufet’s Theat. 
fas. 911 Mingle Attick honey with the first ordure the Infant 
makes, 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry xlix. (1840) 111. 
209 Dante represents some of his criminals rolling themselves 
in human ordure. 1865 Lavincstone Zamedesé viii. 181 
Ordure is deposited around countless villages. 

3. fig. Applied to that which is morally filthy or 
defiling, or to fon] language ‘ cast’ or ‘thrown’ at 
a person. (Cf Dirt sd. 6b, Finte sd. 3 c.) 

€1374 Cuaucea Treylus v. 385 Allas! allas! so noble a 
creature As is a man shal drede swich ordure! ¢1386 — 
Pars. T. P83 In the stynkynge ordure of synne. 1430-40 
Lype. BSochas vu. vii. (1554) 171.b, With such rebukes and 
casting of ordure .. blotted was his visage. 1g09 Barctay 
eae of Folys (1570) 61 Knowing their owne vice, and life 
full of ordure.. Yet sinne they still. 1682 DaypEen Afedad 188 
Those let me curse; what vengeance will they urge, Whose 
ordures neither plague nor fire can purge? 1814 JerFerson 
Writ, (1830) 1V. 224 These ordures are rapidly depraving 
the public taste. 1870 Lowett Among uy Bhs. Ser. i (2873) 
49, I have been forced to hold my nose in picking my way 
through these ordures of Dryden. 

Hence +Q'rdnred a., defiled with ordure, pol- 
luted; +Ovrduring v/. sb., the voiding of ordure: 
in quot. concr, excrement ; ‘f O-rdurous a, of the 
nature of ordure, filthy. 

1593 Drayton Ecé. viii. 77 The rude times their ord'rous 
matter fling, Into the Sacred and once hallowed Spring. 
¢1595 Souruwett St, Peier’s Compl. viii, A sea willscantly 
tince my ordur’d soule. 1614 C. Baooxe Ghost Rich, LIT 
Poems (1872) 110 A filthy carpet fits an ordur’d thought. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. iii, 8 These high thoughts 
brought the Don to his Knees, happily on a Cushion of 
Rosinantes own orduring. - 


+ Orel. Ods. Forms: a. 1-4 Gr, 1-5 fre, (3 
tere, aore). 8. 2-5 ore, 3-5 hore, 5 3ore. [OL. 
dr str. fem. = OF ris. éve, OS. éva (MDu. ére, Da. 
cer), OHG. éva (MHG. éve, Ger. chre), ON. etr 
clemency (Icel. zra, Sw. dra, Da. dre, are from 
Ger.) :—OTent. *a/z@ (wanting in Gothic, which 
has the related vb. a/s-/-an to regard, respect, with 
which cf. L. xs-¢um-dre to esteem, value). The 
primary sense seems to have been ‘esteem, regard, 
respect’, whence the senses of ‘honour (glory, 
dignity), reverence, respect, favonr, sparing, mercy, 
help’, etc., found in the various languages. The 
derived vb. OE. driaz to regard, reverence, honour, 
= ON. era to spare, OHG. éven, Ger. chren to 
honour, is found in Early ME. as Aux v2] 


1. Respect, reverence; honour, glory. 

a, cgootr. Szda's Hist. u. xvi. [xx.] (1890) 148 Ond peah 
be he Cristen beon sceclde, ne wolde he znize aare weotan 
on bere Cristnan efestnisse. a1000 Czdmon's Gen. 1580 
Cam. .on his agenum feeder arene wolde gesceawian. a 1000 
Pheniz 663 Ar and onwald in pam up-lican Rodera rice. 
@1225 Si. Marher. 5 For he ne alid neauer, ah liued ain 
are. @1300 Cursor AM. 4245 (Cott.) Putifer..held ioseph in 
mensk and are, 6rd. 8770 (Cott.) Pat men it suld sua hald 
imar |Gétt, are], ¢1320 Sir Tristr, 1816 Ysoude he loued 
in are. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Satnis xxx. (Theodera) 134 Pu..has 
rentis fare & til haf mare has perans of are. 


2. Grace, favour, mercy, pity, clemency. 

Of common use in ME. in appeals to the Deity, entreaties 
for a hearing, help, etc., esp. in the parenthetic ¢hine ore = 
of thy grace, F. de grace, which tended to become a mere 
precatory phrase. 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 2607 He..gemunde $a Sa are pe he him 
ewer aoe wicstede weligne. «1000 Andreas 1131 {Gr.) 
Ne mihte earmsceapen are findan, @1a0o Aforal Ode 53 
(Lamb. MS.) For habben godes are. @1aqo Ureisun in 
Cott. Hom, 187 A ibesu, pin aore! hwet dep panne pi blod 
isched on pe rode? @ 1300 Cursor Al. 2749 (Cott.) Lanerd 
said abraham, pi nare [so Kaizf; Gott. & Trin, bin are] Sai 
pou pine auin sua-gat for-fare? a r1400-50 Alexander 5361 
Candace..pleynes ‘ Lord Alexander, pine are, quare is pi 
wittis?" @1goo Ay ss Hermit 189 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 20 
The kyng seyd: be ods are, And I sych an hermyte were. 

B. 21200 Morad Ode 298 (Lamb. MS.) Nis noper inne helle, 
ore ne forziuenesse. a@1aas Ancr. R. 26 Swete lesn pin 
ore! @1300 Floris & Bl. 173 ' Sire’, he sede, ‘bi godes ore, 
So god in nanede ihe wel gore’. ¢1386 Cuaucer A/i/ler’s T. 

40 Lemman, thy grace, and sweete bryd,thyn ore. 1412-20 

voc. Chron, Troy (MS. Helmingham) If. 64a, Ay, Sir, she 
said, for Goddes ore What year tel me more, ¢1420 Chron. 
Vilod. st, 1236 He sayde, Blessude Virgyn! y crie 3ow mercy 
and hore. ¢1450 Arie Tolous 226 Yschall be trewe, be - 
goddys ore. a. 4 

3. The condition of being spared ; security from 
danger, peace. 

¢1205 Lay. 26266 And lete we pat folc wrecche, wunien 
anzre. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 9771 Alle be avowes of pis 
churche, in wasore ich am ido. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 276 Now 
hap rohand in ore Tristrem and is ful blipe. 

Hence + O'reful, areful ¢. [OF. drfue/], honour- 


able, venerable; merciful, compassionate; + O-re- 


ORE. 


lesa, areleas a. (OF. driéas}, void of reverence, 


mercy, or pity; merciless, ernel. 

743-5 in ‘Thorpe Dif?, Anes (1865) 28 lc AEdelbald.. was 
beden from pam *arfullan bisceope Milrede. ¢1000 Ags. 
Ps. Spelm.) ci. 3 Se Se orfull bip eallum unrihtwisum dinuin, 
1200 OrMIN 1460 3iff bin Nerrte iss arefull, & nuilde, & 
sofite, & nesshe. cgootr. Bada's fFisi. ww. xix, [xvii.] (1890) 

12, & eahtatyne wid pam ‘arleasum Arreum eretici & his 
are, @1000 Yuliana 4 Maximianes se zeond middan.geard 
arleas cyning, eahtnysse ahof, «@ 1200 Aforat Ode 216(Lamb, 
MS.) Ac helle king is are-les (772, M/S. ore-leas, Egert3 
oreles, Yesus ore-les] with ~ pe he mei binden. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hont. 123 Pat orelese mennisse, pe ne haued ore of 
him seluen, ¢ 1200 ays 88x Arelas, & grimme, & grill. 
Ore 2 (601), Forms: a, 1 6ra, 4 ore, 5-7 core, 

5-6 oure, 6 (ower, owre), ur, 6-7 ure; B (1 
fir), 3 or, 4 oor, 5- ore, (6 wore, 8 oare, 7-8 
onr.) [Two types of this word are found from 
14th to 17th c. + viz. (1) oor(e, oure, owre, urle, of 
which (as shown by spelling and by times) the 
regular mod, repr, would be oor (iiex), and which 
corresponds to OE. dra wk. masc. ‘unwronght 
metal’, ‘orc’, corresp. to Du. oer, LG. (E. Fris.) 
fr, of ancertain origin ; (2) ME. 67, in 17-18th c. 
ear, mod. ere, which answers phonetically to OE. 
dr (also ér) ‘brass’ = OS. é (in érin ‘ brazen’), 
MDn. cer, OHG., MHG. é, ON. efr, Goth. azz 
sir. nent. ‘brass’ = L. ws, wr- ‘brass’, Skr. ayas 
‘metal’. It would appear that, about the 12th c., 
OE. dr began to be identified in sense with OE. 
dra, and that forms descended from both continued 
side by side until the 17th e., when the forms from 
éra became obs., or were levelled under those from 
dr. Thus the mod.Eng. word appears to derive 
its sense from OE. dra, but its form from OE. dr 
brass’, which may have been extended to the 
sense ‘metal’, and thus to ‘ore’. It is possible 
that, in very modem Eng,, the form oor pe itself 
have passed into (G01), as in the spoken forms of 
door, floor, and southern pronunc. of moor, poor ; 
bnt this would not explain the double forms from 
13th to 17th c., nor the 16the. oar.] 

A native mineral containing a precious or 
useful metal in such quantity and in such chemical 
combination as to make ils extraction profilable, 

Sometimes, esp. formerly, applied also to a mixture of a 
native metal with a rock or vein-stone, or to metal in an 
unreduced or unworked state, 

ICL. a s000 L. & Agr. Glosses in Wr.Willcker 237/20 Ferri 
JSodina, in quo loco ferruin foditur, isern ore.) 

a, a1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) xb 7 Swa bent seolfor, ..sybban se 
ora adolfen byd. ¢1000 AELreic Yoo, in Wr.-Wilcker 142/ 
Metadiuni, wices kynoes cay uel ora opde clyna. 21486 
Craucea Wye's T. 208 For al the metal ne for oore [v. a 
ore, oure, oer} rimze poore, pore, poure, pouer] 1436 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) 11, 186 Of sylvere and golde there is the oore 
Amonge the wylde Vrishe, though they be pore. ¢ 1505 
Mem, Ripon Surtees) IIL. 197, iiijor foder de vr non ignit. 
1513 Dovctas /Eneis x. iil. 52 Quhar the goldin riveir 
Pactolus warpys on oe the gold vre cleir. 1552 Eow. VI 
Fral. in Lit, Kem. ( oxb.) 416 The onre that the Almaines 
had diged in a mine of silver. 1552 Hutort, Oore of golde, 
siluer, or other mettall. Vide in owre, /d/d., Ower, or oore 
of brasse, cadmia, 1555 Eon Decades 331 Where the 
saw the vre or myne shewe it selfe. 1567 I/1/s § /nv. Nv. 
Surtees 1835) 274, ij lods of lead vre pric xxviij 1570 

Evins Manip. 45/3°6 [riming with A Floore, A Moore 
heath, 4 Afoore Maurus) Oore of brasse. Oore of siluer 
fete. 1590 Srensea F. Q. ut iv. 18 The gravell mixt with 
pee owre [rimes an howre, in her powre}, 162§ Bacon 

'ss., Plantations (Arb.) 532 If there be Iron Vre. 1626 
— Sylva § 33 A Lump of Ure in the Bottome of a Mine. 

B. (in OF. in sense ‘ brass’; in 1225 = ‘ metal’.) 
fears Con 2s Gloss, (O.E.T.) 255 Auroceicum groeni aar. 
e897 K. 
wurdon gehwierfde inne on dam ofne to are & to tine, & to 
iserne & to leade. ¢1000 Accreic Gram, vi. (Z.) 15 Aes 
brass od0e Ar, aencus bresen oppe zren.] a@12a5 Ancr. R. 
a84 Nis bet iren acursed [v.r. or (nole in C. Golt, seluer, 
stel, ir, copper, mestling, breas: al is icleopet or)]. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 16 Vor engelonde is vol ino3.. Of seluer 
or & of gold, of tyn & ek of lede, Of stel, of yre, & of bras. 
1Ho-70 Alex. & Dind. 525 Pere be grauel of be ground was 

gold ore. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 11.17 Pe erpe of 
that lond is copions of metal ore & of salt welles, /did. 79 
Salt welles, metal and oor [sineras ef metallal 14.. 
Voe, in Wr-Wiilcker 596/12 Afineria, anglice a myne vel 
Ore, vel minera secundum quosdam et anglice ore.., as 
ee ore, syluer ore, ete. 1519 Juteriude Four Elem, in 

azl. Dodsiey I. 30 They have none iron, Whereby they 
should in the earth mine, ‘To search for any wore [rte 
therefore]. 1562 Aci 5 Eliz. c, 4 $30 A.. Burner of Oare 
and Wood-Ashes. ales Nat. Bathes x. (1669) 70 
For Iron, we have the Oar in abundance. 1667 Davoren 
tnd, Emperor 1, i, Where golden Ore lyes mixt with com- 
mon Sand. 1728 ‘I. Suumpan Persins it, (2739) 35 To run 
the Gold from its Oar. 1853 W. Gancory /norg. Chent. 
(ed. 3) 242 This is the common ore of antimony. 1 
A, Wiscnet, MWalks Geol. Field 124 Each of these layers 
is called a comb, and the whole is styled the gangue. The 
metalliferous layer is the ore. 

b. with az and g/. A quality or kind of ore. 

a, ied tr, Beda's Hist. 1.1. (1890) 26 Swylce hit is eac 
berende on wecga orum ares & isernes, leades & seolfres. 
1484 Rotls of Parlt.V, 272/1 Many Mynes of Silver Oures. 

B. 1666 Bovir Orig, Formes § Quai, Melting the Oares 
to reduce them into perfect metal. 1768 Pennant Zool. 1. 
Pref., Silver is found in great abundance in onr Jead ores. 
1826 Henry Elen. Chem. 11. 583 Ores of manganese. 1874 
Raysonp Statist. Mines §& Afining 449 Foreign ores, which 
contain on an average 1 per cent. of silver. About half of 


Lrarp Gregory's Past. xxxvii. (Sw.) 267 Nie — 
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these are ‘dry ores’, i.e. ores containing no appreciable 
amount of lead. 
a. fig. 

1628 F. Grevic Afustapha Chorus iii. Poems (1633) 124 
Whom 1 choose As my Anointed, from the Potters oare. 
1642 Funtea Holy § Prof. St. xviii. 156 The good Yeo- 
man is a Gentleman in Ore. 1711 Suartesa. Charac. (3737) 
111.255 From the rich oar of our early poets. 180r W. Gop- 
WIN Chaucer (3804) I. xv. 477 Mandeville, Wicliffe and 
Gower..did not begin so early to work upon the ore of their 
native language. 1861 Crovcn Jari Alagno 828 An ine 
tellect so charming in the ore. 

2. Metal, esp. precious metal. Chiefly poetic. 

1639 G. Danii Ecelns. i, 6 He did repaire the Cisternes, 
and restore Salomon's Ruines, in the Sea of Ore [fthe 
molten sea, 1 XG. vii. 23), 1709 Appison Satler No, 116 
9, I consider Woman as a beautiful Romantick Animal, 
that may be adorned with Furs and Feathers, Pearls and 
Diamonds, Ores and Silks. @ 1763 Suenstone Elegies ix. 
49 Let others toil to gain the sor id ore. 1830 Tennyson 


Arab, Nis. xiv, A rich Throne of the massive ore. 

8. altrib, and Comb, a. simple allrib., as ore 
brokerage, debt, extraction, freight, impregna- 
tion, market, shipment, supply, ete.; consisting 
of or containing ore, as ore-band, -bed (BED 5d. 
13b), -channel, -chimney, -depostt, -dump, -ground, 
-mass, -pit, -pocket, -shoot, -Stope, estreak, -vein, 
elc.; uscd in the gaining or working of ore, as 
ore-apparatus, -bin, -car, -chute, -dish, furnace, 
-house, -mill, -stamp, cic. b. objective and obj. 
gen., as ore-dearing, -buying, -calcining, crushing, 
-dressing, -extracting, -milling, -roasting, -smelt- 
ing, etc., vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs.; ore-assorter, 
-breaker, -crusher, -drier, feeder, -hauler, -separ- 
ator, -sorter, -washer, etc. ¢. Special combs. : 
ore body, a body or connected mass of ore in a 
mine, as a vein, bed, pocket, ctc.; ore-breast, 
the face or breadth of the working of a body of 
ore; fore-coal, ?a name for coal in thick seams; 
ore-conoentrator = CONCENTRATOR 3; ore- 
hearth, a form of small reducing farnace made of 
cast-iron, used in Iead-smelling ; a Scotch or blast 
hearth. Also OREDELP. 

2885 Rep. Geol, Expl. N. Zealand 5 A trench cut to inter- 
sect the *ore-band at about 20 feet from the outcrop. 1877 
Raysono Statist. Alines § Mining 174 The principal *ore- 
bearing deposits in this mine. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 
441 At this ‘ore-bed are a variety of ores. 1872 RayvMonb 
Statist. Mines & Mining 25 This vein has shown thus far 
three separate “ore bodies, 1877 bid. 447 From the *ore- 
breaker the ore went through a chute to the first set of steel 
rolls below. /éid. 43 On the 800-foot level the *ore-breasts 
are about 100 feet in width, with but little waste-rock. 1893 
Gunter Miss Dividends 189 ‘There are two *ore-cars run- 
ning on tracks in this shaft, to the lower level of the mine. 
1874 Ravmono Statist, Mines § Mining 517 None had, 
however, struck the “ore-channel. 1882 Hep. fo flo, Repr. 
Pree. Metals U, S.195 The “ore chimney is from 250 to 300 
feet in leagth, and the ore is all taken out above the tunnel. 
1874 Ravmonn Statist, Mines & Mining 32 The entire pro- 
duct of the mine will be run out through this tuanel ..to the 
*ore-chute. 1603 OWEN Pembrokeshire (1893) 91 Aa *ore 
Coale.. the oare 1s the best and is a great vayne spenee 
euery way and endureth longest. 1882 Rep. to fo. Repr. 
Pree, Metals U.S. 597 There have been in Catifornia many 
inventions in *ore crushing. /4id., There should be no mis- 
takes made as to the value of new ore-crushing machines. 
1653 Mantove Customs Lead-Mines (E. D. S.) 106 If they 
such sutes in other Courts commence, They lose their due 
*oar-debt for such offence. 1709 J. Warn éntrod, Afath. 1. 
iii. O75) 36 The Miners bought and sold their Lead Ore 
by a Measure which they call'd an *Ore Dish. 1862 Dydlin 
Rev. Nov, 18 The degrading toil of *ore-<dressing or nail- 
making. 1895 Westme. Gaz. 28 Sept. 4/2, b took three 
samples, and also one from the “ore dump. 1877 RAVMOND 
Statist, Mines § Mining 48 Automatic “ore-feeders are 
coming into general use. 1884 Pad/ Mall G. 13 Sept. 5/1 
That the process of *ore-forming still goes on beneath the 
earth’s surface at the present day. 1874 j H. Coutins Aetal 
Mining (1875) 53 Shafts are sunk until the *ore-ground is 
reached. 182g J. Nictorson Oferat. Mechanic 356 The 
smelting of the [lead] ore is performed by either a blast- 
furnace, called an “ore-hearth, or a reverberatory-furnace. 
186x Times 9 Sept. The smelting of lead in the ‘ore- 
hearth’, 1886 A. Wincnet, Wadks Geol, Field 126 The 
*ore-masses are huge lenticular accumulations. 1877 Ray- 
mono Statist. Mines & Mining 177, Within a foot of the 
surface, and covered only hy the remains of the disintegrated 
*ore-shoot. bid, 26 The *ore-sorters constitute quite a lee 
force. /éid.23 An “ore-stope was opened and a considerable 
amount of ore extracted. te fbid. 331 An “*ore-streak 
2 feet wide, composed of lead, zinc, gray copper, and iron 
sulphurets, 188a Rep, to Ho. Repr. Prec. Metals U.S. 584 
A patent has recently been granted .. for an “ore. er 
which has some peculiarities, 

+Ore3, Obs. rare, [OE. dr, beginning, origin, 
front, van.} Beginning. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2407 Se Sxs orleges or on-stealde. 41000 
Andreas 649 Seczan or and ende, a 1200 Moral Ode 179 
(Lamb. MS.) Per hi sculen wuniena buten are| Trin., Egert., 
Fesus ore) and ende, 

Ore? (62). 1. A modern adaptation of OE. 
éra, ORAl, sometimes used by historical writers. 

1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. 1.256, 1 have observed thus 
much, that twentie Ores are worth two Markes of silver. 
16go Evperrieio 7ythes 85 For every ceorle or busband- 
man twelve ores. 18127 Scott /faro/d 1, xv, And you, you 
cowl'd priests, who have plenty in store, Must give Gunnar 
for ransom a palfrey and ore. 1872 E, W. Roaertson Hist. 
Ess. 134 The two ores of 16d, which were paid to the king 
from the Lancashire carucate, 

[| 2. Properly ére @-1é): The smallest denomina- 


ORECTIC. 


tion in the coinage of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the hundredih part ofn Krone, about equal 
to a German pfennig, a copper coin of thls valne, 

1716 Lond. Gas. No, $439/3 A Silver Coin called s5 Ore 
Pieces are advanced to 16 Ore. 1956 Rout Dict. Trade, 
Ore..a copper coln of Sweden; being 7-saths of an English 
penay 3 an of them make the rix-dollar, or 41. 8d. sterling. 
1899 Whitaker's Almanack yor Silver coins... Denmark... 
1 krone of 100 ore. 1899 Westo. Gaz, 29 Aug. 8/2 Io 
Copenhagen. .a premium of ten ore per rat is being paid for 
every one of the rodents produced whole but dead. 

Ore 5 (501), focal. Also 7 wore, woore, oore, 
8 oare. [For earlicr wore, woore:-Ok. wdr 
seaweed, whence the more freqnent northern form 
Wane, q.v.] Seaweed, esp. such as is cast on 
the shore and gathered for manure: also called 
sea-ore, + float-ore, and ORE-WEED. 

asg2in J. Lewis fist. Thanet (736) App. 89 To forbid and 
restraine the burning or takiage up of any Sea Oare within 
the Ile of Thanet. 1602 Carew Cornwall! 27b, To this 
purpose also serueth Orewood, which is a weed growin 
vpon the rockes vnder high water marke... His vse acraih 
for barly land. Some accustomed to burne it on heapes... 
This Floteore is now and then found naturally formed like 
rofs, combs, and such like. 1674-91 Rav WV. C. Words, 
Weir, Waar, sea-wrack...The ‘Thanet men (saith Somner) 
call it wore or woore. 17.. Da. ‘I’. More in Ray's S. & E. 
Words (1874), Oore, sea-wrack, 1841 S. C. Hatt Ireland \. 
rf His little car, which was filled with sea ore. 1847-78 

ALLIWELL, Ore, sea-weed, used for manure. South. 1875 
Sussex Gloss, Ore, sea-weeds washed on shore by the tides. 

Hence Ore-atone (/oca/), n rock covered with 
seaweed; Ory adj. dial., scaweedy. Also ORE- 
WEED, q.¥- 

1854 NV. & QO. rst Ser. X. 359 (Glors. Polperro in Cornwall) 
Orestone, the name of some large single rocks in the sea, 
not far from land. Some fishes when cooked are said to taste 
ory, some things to smell ory; that is, like the sea-beach. 

+Ore8 Obs. rare. [ad. L dra: see Ona?) 
Shore, coast. 

16sa Hotvoav Horace Odes 1.i, That other, if he in his 
garnier Stores Whatever hath been swept from Lyhbian 
ores, 1661 [see next] 

+Ore7. Obs. [Of unascertained origin. (Bloant 
Glossogr. appears to explain it from Ong®.)] In 
Lemster (i.e, Leominster) ore, 9 name for a fine 
kind of wool, 

31612 Dravton Pofy-olb. vii. 104 To whom did never sound 
the name of Lemster Ore? That with the Silke-wormes web 
for smalnessdoth compare. 1648 Heanick /fesper., Oberon's 
Palace 28 A bank of mosse. farre more Soft then the finest 
Lemster ore. @ 166 FULLER {Worthtes 33. As for the wooll 
in this county, it is best known ro the honour thereof by the 
nane of Lempster ore, being absolutely the finest in this 
connty,and indeed in all England, [1661 Biount Glorsogr. 
(ed. 2), Ore (ora), the end or extreme part; 2 Region Land 
or Country: Thus Lempsters Ore is that fertile part of Here- 
fordshire, which lyes about two miles round that Town.) 

Ore, var. Aor, tien Ods. their; obs. f. Hore, 
Hots, Oar, OR, Our. 

Ore, O’re, Ore-, obs. ff. o'er, Oven, OVER-. 

Oread (6er7%d). Gr and Lat. Mythol, [ad. L. 
Orias, Oread-, 2. Gr. ‘Opeds, Opaad- mountain- 
nymph, f. Spes monntain: see -ap.} A nymph 
stipposed to inhabit mountains; 2 monntain-nymph. 

1586 Srexser Past. Aeglogne 64 The Nymphs and 
Oreades her round about Do sit lamenting on the grassie 
grene, 1667 MILTON P. L. 1%. 387 Like a Wood-? ymph 
light Oread or Dryad. @ 1763 SHENSTONE Ws. (x764) I. 273 
‘The oreads lik’'d the climate well. 1795-1814 Wornsw. 
Excursion w. 882 Fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 1844 Mes. 
jrowninG Dead Pan viii, Have ye left the mountain 
places, Oreads wild, for other tryst? 

+Oreb. Obs. rare. [perh. misprint for oro) = 
F. orobe, L. orobus: cf. ROBE.) The Bitter Vetch, 
Vicia Orobus, or some allied leguminous plant. 

1987 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, Horses (1596) 112 Sore cies 
which may be heald with the meale of wild tares, cald Oreb. 

Orebear, -burden, -caat, elc.: sce OVER-. 

Orebil, obs. form of HorniBLE, 


iOrecchion. és. rare. [ad. It. ovecchione 
(Florio 1898), ‘large ear’, augm. of orecchio ear. 

31611 Fiorio, Orecchione, a great care, but properly that 
part of a bulwarke which enginers call the pome, the gard, 
the shoulder or eares to coner the casamats. 

= ORILLON. 

1589 Ive Fortif. 16 ‘The best way into it, were some 40 
foote distant from the Bulwarke Orecbion or Cullion. 
Baarer Theor. Warres v.i. 125 The poiot or front of the 
Orecchion shall alwayes ende with two.. obtuse Angles. 


Orecharge, Orecome, ete. : see OVER-. 

Oreche, obs. form of ORACcII 

Orectic (ore'ktik), a. (sb.). rare, (ad. Gr. dpex- 
vixés (Aristotle) appetitive, f. dpextés stretched out, 
longed for, f. dpéy-aw to stretch out, grasp after, 
desire.] : 
a. Philos. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
b. Afed. Maving 
the quality of stimulating appetile or desire. 


or Ap 2 
t blending of the reason with the orectic soul OK 
Cit eill ae M. Manze J'sycholagy 217 Orectic faculty. - 
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is too unfamiliar. 18ga ae. Soe. Lex., Oreciic, exciting, or 
having power to excite, the appetites. Z 
+B. sd. A stimulant for the appetite. Ods. 

1671 SALMON Syn. Med. 357 Orecticks or Stomachicals, 
are Medicines appropriated to the Ventricle or Stomach. 

Ored (691d), a. nonce-wd. [f Orn? + -Eep 2.) 
Covered or adorned with ore or metal. 

1627-47 Friruam Resolves 1. xx. 70 Obscene scurrilities, 
that the Stage presents us with,..ord and spangled in their 
gawdiest tyre. 

+O-redelf, ordelf, Law. Obs. [f. One? + 
Detr, digging, excavation, quarry, mine.) The 
digging of mineral ore; the right to dig minerals. 

1 379 Expos. termes of Lawes, Oredelfeis where one claimes 
to hane the ore that is founde in his soile or ground. 1617 
in Minsngu Duct. Ling. 

Oredrive, Orefiow, ctc.: see OVER-. 

Orefraye, orefrye, obs. forms of ORFHREY. 

Oreful, a. Ods.: see OREI, 

Oregel(e, var. ORcEL Oés., pride, proud. 

Oreide (dertid). [a. F. ordide, f. or gold: see 
-IDE.] A name given to a kind of brass with 
golden brilliancy, used for imitation jewellery, etc. 

The composition apparently varies; that given in quot. 
1875 is app. identical with that of Oroipe. 

1895 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 461 Orcide is the name given by 
MM. Menrier and Valient, of Paris, to an alloy which has a 
golden brilliancy. It is composed of copper 100, zine 17, 
magnesia 6, sal-ammoniac 3-6, quick-lime 1-8, and tartar of 
commerce g. /éid., The oreide..is malleable, takes a most 
brilliant polish, and, if it tarnishes, its lustre is restored by 
acidulated water. 188: Afetad Horld No. 6. 89 Oreide 
must not be confounded with oroide. /dia., Oreide, zinc 
13 parts, nickel 6 parts, copper 80 parts. 

+ Oreille. Os. rare. [erron, ad. F. oreiller 
pillow, f. orei/i ear.) A pillow. 

1523 Lo. Berners Fvorss. 1.1xxiv.95 Therle of Moret bare 
in his armonr, syluer, thre oreylles goules. [Froissart Un 
eseu d'argent & trots oretilers de gucnies.) 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron, M1. 249. 1881 Stooart Scot, Arms V1, 18. 

Orveillet ('rélet), || oveillette (org'y¢'t). 
Forms: 6 orrelette, orrellet, orilyeit, 7 aurie- 
let, 9 oreillet(te. [a. F. ovei//ette fem. (formerly 
also oreiliet masc.), a little ear, earlet, covering or 
ornament for the ear, auricle of the heart, cte. (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), dim. of orei//e ear; see -ET.] 

ta. A part of a head-dress covering the ears. 
tb. A covering or defence for the ears. ¢. The 
ear-piece of a helmet. 

a1548 Haut Chron, (1809) 519 Ye orrelettes [Holinshed 
(1587) IIT. 808/2 orrellets] were of rolles wrethed on lampas 
douck holow, so that the golde shewed thorow, 1578 /nv. 
R. Wardrobes (1815) 23a Ane quaiff with a orilyeit of 
holane claith sewit with crammosie silk. 1603 Hotano 
Plutarch's Mor. 52 That children should have certaine 
anrielets [Amyot in Littré, aureil/ettes de fer) or bolsters 
to hang about their eares for their defence,” 1834 Prancué 
Brit, Costume 195 Sometimes the oreillets themselves [temp, 
Hen. VI] have spikes projecting from their centres. 


Oreillon : see OxiLLon. 

Oreison, -soun, obs. forms of OrRIsoN. 
Ore-jade, Orelay, Orelead, etc. : see OVER-. 
Orelege, obs. f. HoroLocs, time-piece. 
Oreless, a. Obs. : see ORE}. 

+Orell. Oss. (See quot.) 


1614 Marxnam CAcafp f/7usé. 1. (1668), Red-Oker, is a hard 
red stone, which we call Raddle, Orell, Marking-stone. 


Orellin (ore'lin). Chem. [f. Orell-ana, name 
of the Amazon river, as used in the specific name 
(Bixa orellana) of the plant from which anatta is 
obtained +-1n1.] A yellow colouring matter con- 
tained in anatta, used in dyeing alumed goods. 

, 1857 Mitter Liem. Chem 1.517 Anuatte.—This colour- 
ing matter..appears to contain an orange-red colouring 


substance, called drxiz, and a yellow termed orediin. 
1863-7a Warts Dict. Chent, 1. 600. 


Orellis, orels, obs. ff. or else: see OR con. 

} Oremus (oré'mus). [L. orémus “let us pray’: 
so Forémues (17the. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A liturgical 
prayer introduced by the word ovenzzs (in the service 
of the R. C, Churel). 


1798 tr. Mercier’s Fragm, Pol. & Hist. 11. 462 The monks 
made their purchases with oremuses, and good passports to 
heaven. 1888 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 794 he canticles he 
knew, Oremuses, and prayers and collects not a few. 


Orenche, orendge, orenge, obs. ff, ORANGE. 

Orendron, var. UNpDERN Oés., forenoon. 
Oxreodon (ortddgn). Patwont. [mod.L. f. Gr, 
Spos, dpe-os mountain + ddovs, d80v7- tooth: named 
by Leidy in 1851.] A genus of extinct ruminant 
mammals, typical of the family Oreodontide, the 
remains of which are found in the miocenc tertiary 
formations of the western United States. Hence 
Ore‘odont, Oreodo-ntine ad/s., of or pertaining 
to the Orcodontide. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 505 The Oreodon is 
another very remarkable animal, intermediate between the 
hog, the deer and the camel, which at this time inhabited 
the whole Continent from Nebraska to Oregon. 

Oreography, -ology, etc., var, OROGRAPHY, ete. 

Orepass, Orepeer, Oreperch, etc. : seeOvER-. 

+ Orerre, obs. var. of ARREAR w., to fall hack. 

1450 Hottann /Jowlat 909 Gif ony nech wald him neir 
He bad tham rebaldis orere, With a ruyne, /dfd. 984 Bot 
thow renle the richtuiss, thi rovme sall orere, 
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Orerotund: sec Orotunn. 

Orerulo, Orerun, Oreset, Oreshoote, Ore- 
slip, Orespread: sce Over-. 

Oreson(e, -soun, -sun, obs. ff. Orison. 

+ O-rest, obs. variant of Enst, first: cf. On adz, 

e1zs0 Gen. §& Fx. 2061 A win-tre..Orest it blomede, and 
siden bar de beries ripe. 

Oresyle, var.‘OVERSILE Oés., to cover, hide. 

Oretake, -throw, -thwart, -top : see OVER. 

|) O-retenus. Zaw. The med.L. phrase ore 
tenus by word of month; hence as sb. (s0nce-wd.), 


A sentence by word of mouth, 

@ 1639 Carew Cal. Brit, Whs. (1824) 159 Vulcan was 
bronght to an Oretenus and fined for driving in a plate of 
iron into one of the Sunne’s chariot-wheeles, 

Ore-weed (6°1wid). /ocal, Forms: 6- ore-, 

or-, 8-9 oar-; 6 -wad, 7-8 -wood, 7- -weed, 

f. ORE5 + Weep. The forms in wad, wood, app. 
arose from the second element being unaccented, 
and may have been popniarly associated with other 
words,} Seaweed; = ORE5, 

a. 14986 J. Hooker fist, fred, in Holinshed 11. 183 The 
common people..had a long time lined on limpets, orewads, 
and such shelfish as they could find, 1602 Carew Cornwaii 
27 Orewood, which is a weed growing vpon the rockes vnder 
high water marke, or..cast vpon the next shore by the wind 
and flood. 1610 W. Fotkinewam Art of Survey 1. x. & 
They vse both Orewood, Sea-sand, and Sea-slubbe_ for 
soylings. 17a5 Bravtey Fam. Dict.s.v. Sea Weed, That 
call’d Ore-Wood is much used in Comwall. 

B. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 108 He shall 
meete with bedds of oreweed, driving to and fro in that sea, 
1669 WorLince Syst. Agric, (1681) 68 In Cornwal there is 
also a Weed called Ore-weed, 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 447 
A sea weed, called oarweed, is also sometimes used, but 
principally for gardens, 1855 Kines-rv G/aueus il. 57 
Tangle (oar-weed, as they call it in the sonth). x West, 
Morn, News 20 June2/§ For Sale, Boat, snitable for oar- 
weed, 1892 Quittsr-Coucu J saw three Ships 80 Manure 
better than the ore-weed you gather down at the Cove. 

Orewhelm, Orework: see OVER-. 

Orexin (oreksin). Chen. [f. as next + -1n1.J 
The hydrochlorate of phenyl-dihydro-qninazolin, 
a colourless, odourless crystalline substance, very 
irritating to the nose, and of nauseous hitter taste, 
having some repute as a stomachic, 

1891 Lancei 24 Jan. 11/2 Orexin given in quantities of 
from five to twelve grains daily .. increases the assimilation 
of fat in diseased subjects. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orexin .. 
has been recommended for the purpose of increasing the 
appetite, but its efficacy is very donbiful, 1893 Brit. Med, 

rai, (Epit.) 20 May 84/t Paal has discovered that the base 
of orexin, phenyldihydro-chinazolin (Ci¢ Hiz N2), is almost 
free from taste, and..acts as well as the raw drug. 

|| Ovexis (orerksis). [a. Gr. dpefis desire, appe- 
tite.] A desire or longing. Now ¢echu. in Med. 

1619 H. Hutton Follie’s Anat. 22 Motives his Orexis to 
provoke. 1675 J. Smitn Chm, Relig. App. ut. i. $4. 9 ‘This 
Orexis after dirty Puddings. 1842 Duncttson Aled. Lex, 
Orexis, appetite, 1857 Mavnr Expos. Lex., Ovexts,. term 
for desire or appetite; orexy. 

Orey, Oreyson, obs. forms of Ory, ORISON. 

t+tOrf. Os. Also 3 oref, orve, oreve, horf. 
[OE. orf, not exempllfied in the cognate langs., 
but corresp. to an OTent. *ord0™- :—*u7xd0™, from 
weak grade of ablaut series ¢73-, arb-, uvb-, whence 
Goth. aré7, OHG. erdi, OE. erfe, terfe, yrfe, posses- 
sion, esp. cattle, inheritance: see ERF.] 

Cattle, live stock. 

960-975 Laws of Edgar (Schmid) 1. ¢. 2 §8 gif hit cuce 
orf bid, /4/d, § 11 Pat forstolene orf and pzxs orfes ceap- 
gyld. crooo Aurric Gen, xii. 16 He hafde pa on orfe and 
on wum, on olfendum and on assum micele shta, 
— Exod. xit. 38 On zlces cynnes orf. 10.. O.£. Chron, 
an. ro10 (MS. F) Mennand orf ofslogan eal pt hi to comon 
[Laud A/S. menn and yrfe hi slogon]. _a@ r100 /did, an. 1041 
(Laud MS.) Swa mycel orfes wees des geares forfaren. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hon. 31 Herdes ., wittende here oref, 
Tbid. 39 Ac _pe gode herdes wakied .. ouer here orf. c¢ 180g 
Lav. 15316 Heo nomen orf, heo nomen corn. /did. 31809 
lee quale com on orue. a12§0 Owl 4 Night. 1155 Thu 

lest cualm of oreve, 12897 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7765 Orf 
failede & eke corn. 1390 Gower Conf I. 17 Schepherdes 
.. Into the breres thei forcacche Her Orf, for that thei wolden 
lacche With such duresce. 

b. Comd.: +orf-gild: see quots.; +orf-qualm, 


cattle-plague, murrain. 

(Lamaarp Archaionomia (1568) 126, to the words ‘qund 
dicitur ceapgeld’ in Stat. Wit/. J, c.3 § 14, adds in margin 
‘al. orfgyld, quod idem est ’s ed, 1644 omits this] 

1607 Cowetl. Jnterpr., * 7 Bie, alias Cheapegild, is a 
restitution made by the Hundred or Countie, of any 
wrong done by one that was ia piegio. 1708 Termes de la 
Ley 402 Orfgild signifies a payment or restoring the Cattel. 
ro1g WuLFSTAN Sern, ad y in /Yomr, (1883) 159 Stalu 
and cwalu, strie nnd steorfa, *orfewealm and uncodu. a1100 
O. E. Chron. an.1054 On pisum geare wees swa mycel orf. 
cewealm. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Horm. 61 Ure louerd binimed us 
ure ajte, oder burh fur, oder burh piefes,.. oder burh orf 
gualm, | 

Orfarian, obs. form of ORPHARION. _ 

Orfe (if). [a. Ger. orfe, F. orfe, orphe; cf. L. 
orphus (Pliny), a. Gr. dppds a kind of sea-perch.] 
A golden yellow variety of the ide (ZLeueiscus tdus), 
long domesticated in Germany, acclimatized in 
England in the 19th c. 

a Sid Orphus, the Sea-rough; a kind of fish.] 
1879 MISTER Supp., Orf, n European semi-domesticated 
fish of the carp fanuly. 1884 Century Mag. Apr.go4/1 The 


ORGAN. 


gold-orfe or golden-ide [is] a fish bred for both ornament 

and the table. 1886 Athenzum 8 May 619/1 The orfe and 

the golden tench have been acclimatized in England, 
Orferay, orferes: sce ORPHREY. 


+ Orfever. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. orfevre (13th ¢ 
in Littré):—pop. L. aurifabr-im workman in 
gold, goldsmith.) A goldsmith. 

1418 in Fork Myst, Introd. a1 Orfeuers, Goldbeters, Mone- 
makers. 


|| Orfévrerie (orfg-vror7). Now only as French. 
Forms: 5 orfeverye, 9 orféverie, orfevery, 
orfavrerie. [a. F. ovfevrerde, in 12th c. orfaverie, 
f. orfevre: see prec.) Goldsmith's work, : 

14a3 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. xivili, A gudely ie of smale 
orfenerye. 1840 Barnam Jngoi Leg., St. Dunstan, To 
indulge in a little orfeorerie. 1842 [bid., St. Cuthbert ii, 
Plate of orfverie costly and rare. 1860 Reape Cloister § 
1,16 Fle offered prizes for the best specimens of ‘or- 
févrerie’ in two kinds, religious and secular. 

Orfray, orfrays, etc.: see ORPHREY. 

Orgal(1, obs. variant of ARGOL1. 

1616 Buttokar Ang. Expos, Orgall, the lees of Wine 
dried. [So in Cockeram, Biount, PHILirs.) 

+Oxrgament. /erd. Obs. [Corrupt ad. L. 
origanum.| = ORIGAN, marjoram. 

1552 Exyot, Amomis ., hath a flower like to Orgament. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 64 Orgament, which in tast .. re- 
sembleth Sauery, hath many kinds, & all medicinable, 1607 
Torset. Four-7, Beasts (1658) 103 Herb-dragon, orchanes, 
orgament, and mastick. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Char, Livb, 
Orgament herb, 

Also + Orgamy Obs. (cf. Onoany 2), 

1609 Hreyvwoop Brit, Troy ww. xiv. 81 The Storke hauing 
a branch of Orgamy Can..the Adders sting eschew. 

Organ (figin), s6.1 Forms: 1 organon, /. 
-na, organe we. fent.; 4 orgne, orgoyn, 4~ organ 
(4-5 orgene, -gyn, -gun, 4-6 orgon(e, -gen, 4-7 
organe, 6-7 -gayne, -gaine). [ad.L. organzznr, pl. 
organa, a, Gr. épyayor, pl. -va, instrument, organ, 
musical instrument. Usedin OE. in Gr. form, also 
organe wk. fem. o OHG. organa, -ina, MIIG. 
orgen(e, MDn.orghene). Inearly ME. forms, from 
OF. organe, orgene (12th c.), orghene, orguine 
(sth c.), also orgre (13th c. from ogre), mod. F. 
(14th c.) orgue; all going back to organa, treated 
asa fem. sing. See also the by-form ORGLE. 

In Greek, orig. ‘that with which one works’ (ablaut for- 
mation from épy- work), tool, instrument, spec. musical 
instrument, surgical instrument, also bodily organ as instrn- 
ment of sense or faculty. In L., instrument, engine, musical 
instrument generally, pipe, in Christian writers also ‘church- 
organ’. Angustine (¢ 400), on Ps. !vi, says ‘All musical instru- 
ments are called orxgana. Not aloneis that called oxganuer, 
which is large and inflated hy bellows, but whatever is fitted 
to accompany singing, and is corporeal, which he who sings 
uses as an instrument, is called organunt.’ To the same 
effect Isidore Orig. H. xx. In Eng. adopted first in the 
musical sense; in OE. in the more general sense of ‘ musical 
instrument’, inelnding, no doubt, that of ‘ chnrch-organ ‘] 


I, A musical instrument. 
+1, Applied vaguely in a general sense to varions 
musical (esp. wind) instruments ; chiefly in versions 
of Scripture or allusions thereto (often understood 
in sense 2), Obs. (exc. as a verbal rendering of Gr, 
or L.) 


c1000 ELFRIC Gen. iv. 2x Inbal ., waes faeder herpera and 
pxra pe organan macodan [Vulg. canentium cithara ef 
organo). ¢1000 Ags. Is. exxxvi. 2 On salizg we sarige..ure 
organan lergana] up-ahengan. ¢ 1000 aces 25 Da 
organa weron getogene, and 3a biman geblawene. a1 
Cursor M.1521 Cubal .. Organis harp and ober gleu, 
dron ban oute o musik neu. a 1340 Hamrore Psalter cxxxvi. 
2 In fe wylghes in be myddis of hit, we hang vp ourorgoyns. 
38a Wveur ob xxi. ta They .. to3en at the soun of the 
orgne. 1388 — /’s, cxxxvi. 2 In salewis in the myddil therof; 
we hangiden vp onre orguns [1382 instrumens}. ?¢1475 S¢7. 
lowe Degre 107a With rote, ribible and clokarde, With 
pypes, organs and bnmbarde. 1539 Bisre (Great) Gen. iv. 
at Jubal, which was the father of such as handle harpe & 
organe. 160a SHaks. //aez. un. ii, 385 Will you play vpon 
this Pipe?..There is much Musicke, excellent Voice, in 
this little Organe. 161: Biare Ps. cl. 4 Praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs. 1667 Mu.ton P. ZL, vu. 
596 he Harp..the solemn Pipe, And Dulcimer, all Organs 
of sweet stop. 5 ae 

2. spec. A musical instrument (in its modern form 


the largest and most comprehensive of all), consist- 
ing of a number of pipes, supplied with znd or 
compressed air by means of bellows, and sounded 
by means of keys, which on being pressed down 
admit the wind to the pipes by opening valves or 
pallets. 


In the modern organ the pipes are distributed into sets or 
stops of various qualities of tone, the admission of wind to 
the several stops being controlled by handles or in 
drawn in and out by hand or by mechanism worked by 
special pedals (comdination-pedals); and the stops are 
arranged in groups, each separate gronp jorming a partial 
organ (sec d) and being controlled by a separate keyboard ; 
these are usnally from two to five in number, one of the key- 
boards consisting of Jeda/s played with the feet, the rest 
being manuals played with the hands; these can be con- 
nected in various ways by couf/ers so as to sound together. 

From its power and dignity of tone the organ has been 
distinctively the church instrument from early Christian 
times, and in modern times is also used in concert-halls and 
other buildings. 

‘The instrument bus of course undergone immense changes 
since the 4th c., when it is first referred to in L. writers, and 
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even since the date ofthe earliest Eng. references, According 
to Grove’s Dict. Afus. V1. 576, ‘At the commencement of 
the 8th c. the use of the organ wns appreciated, and the art 
of making it was known in England. [ut nlthongl men- 
tioned from that period in Latin documents, uo English quots, 
specifically in this sense are known in OF. or Marly ME. 

¢1306 Cuavera Aus's Ur. T. 31 His voys was muticr 
than the murie argon, On Messedayes that in thechirchegon, 
1483 Cath. Aug, 261/1 An Organ, organui, To synge or to 
play (an be) Organ, organtsare, ax661 Futtea Worthies 
iv. (1662) 33 ‘The first Organ which was ever seen in_ the 
West of Iurope, was, what was sent Anno ii, from Con- 
stantine the Grecian Imperar to Pipin King of France. 1667 
Mitton P, L. 1, 708 As in an Organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of Pipes the sound-beard hreaths, 1687 
Devnen Song St. Cecilia's Day 44 What human Voice can 
reach The sacred Organ’s praise? 1721 BaiLey, Cadjnet 
Organ, a small portable Organ. 1756-7 tr. Neysier's Trav, 
(760) IIT, 334 It is furnished with two fine organs, erected 
opposite to each other. 178a Patestiey Corrupt. Chr, VI. 
VUL, 123 Marinus Sanutus introduced organs into churches. 
1837 Wurwet /7ist, Zuduct. Se. (1857) 1. 353 Ctesipbon..is 
said to have invented a. .hydraulic organ. 1 Strainer & 
Barrett Dict, Mus. Terms 336/1 The so-called hydraulic 
organ owed its utility and consequent fame to the fact, that 
in it water was used in such a manner as ta counterbalance 
the hitherto variable pressure. . : 

+b. Formerly in #/. denoting a single instru- 
ment. (After med.L, orga (Du Cange) similarly 
used, app. to express its composite character: lhe 
L., sing. organum had also the sense ‘pipe’. With 
‘the organs’ cf. the bagpipes, the pipes.) 

¢1330 R. Baunne Cron. JVace (Rolls) 11266 Po bat coupe 
orgnes blowe. a1340 Hamroce Psalter cl. 4 Orgyns, bat 
is made as a toure of sere whistils, ¢1386 Cuaucea See. 
Nun's 7. 134 And whil the Organs [w. x7, Orgues, Organes, 
Orgles, Orgels, orgens} maden_melodie To god allone in 
herte thus sang she, ¢1430 Lypa, Min, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 54 Thi organys so hihe begynne to syng ther messe. 
1488 Croscombe Churchw. Ace. (som. Rec. Soc) 197 Payd 
to Thomas Rogg for pleyng at orgons iij* iiij4, ¢xgqx 
Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 267 ‘The long stall inthe South porthe 
before the Orgaines. 1601 F. Gopwin fs. of Eng. 452 
He... could not only sing, but play very well vpon the 
oe. 1647 CLarenpon /fist. Red. iv. § 113 Many Dis- 
solute and Prophane People, went into the Abbey at West- 
miaster, and would have pull’d down the Organs. 1683 
Kenvetr tr, Evasez on Folly 68 No more skill. than a Pig 
playing upon the Organs. 1708 Pork Ode St. Ceetiia 11 

e@ deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 1746 WesLey 
Wks, (1872) IL. 21 ‘Then the organs began to Am amain .. 
The curate endeavoured to stop them. a 18ag Foray Voc. 
&. Anglia, Organs, an organ, the musical instrument. 

+e. Also called A pair, or set, of organs. Obs. 

(Pair here means ‘set ', not couple.) 

rsor Bury IWills (Camden) 84, It ther be bongth on 
peyr of orgonys to the chyrche of Wulpett. 1530 Patscr. 
183 nes orgues, a payre of organs, an instrument of musyke. 
1594 T. Ui. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 93 Al the pipes and 
flutes of a paire of organs being set together. 1678. Woon 
Life (O. H. §.) 11. 407 The church .. containing 2 good set 
of organs before the,warr time. 1686 Lond. Gaz. Na. 2141/4 
Two pair of very fair Organs ta be sold. .One pair of Seven 
Stops, the other Four. 1714 Manpevitie Fad, Bees (1728) 
1. g7 With one pair of organs they can make the whole 
house ring. 

d. Applied, with distinclive epithets, to the 
separate groups of slops (partial organs), cach 
with its own keyboard, which make up an organ. 

Of these the chief is the grea? organ, containing stops 
mostly of powerful tone; the others are the choir organ, 
containing lighter stops used for accompanying a choir (see 
Cuota-orcan); the (formerly used) echo organ, inclosed in 
a case, for producing a soft and distant effect, and its 
successor the swed/ organ, inclosed in a swefl-60x capable of 
being opened or shut by a swel/ gait So as ta produce 
crescendo or diminuendo effects; the so/o organ, in which 
each stop is of special quality of tone, adapted for playing 
a solo melody accompanied by other stops; and the pedad 
organ, containing the stops of lowest pitch, forming a bass 
to the aya i end specif W 

ere see Cor oncan), 1613 Organ Speci. Worcesier 
Cathedral, The particulars of the great organ. 1660 Specif. 
Organ Bangueting Room, Whitehall in Grove Dict. Alas. 
II, 590 Great Organ, ro stops... Eccha Organ, 4 staps. 18 
Hites Cateck. Organ i. (1878) 3 The fourth manual, the 
Solo Organ, contains pipes of a particular species, on a high 
pressure of wind and voiced specially for Sola playing. 1898 
Stainea & Barrett Dict. Alus, Terts 337/2 A complete 
organ may be said toconsist of five parts: choir organ, great 
organ, swell organ, solo organ, and pedal organ.,.A large 
organ therefore consists of a hambereradnil organs differia 
in quality of tone, and so arranged as to be uader the contro! 
of ane performer. 


3. Applied to other musical instruments, as in 
Dutch organ, 

18a5 Ulone Everyday Bk. J. 1248 A band..consisted of a 
double drum, a Dutch organ, the tambourine. 

Jig. 1844 Zoologist II. 727 The croaking..being so toud 
anc shrill, as to have obtained for these frogs the pame of 
3 “a a etl nightingales ', and ‘ Whaddon organs’! 

b. = BARREL-OROAN : cf. organ-grinder in 8.. 

1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xviii, ‘Vou must be more 
careful, sir’, said Jerry, walking coolly to the chair where 
he had placed the organ, and setting the stop. 1849 Rreskin 
Sev. Lamps v.§ 24 He..would also, if he might, give grind- 
ing organs to God’s angels to make their music easier. 

¢. A keyboard wind-instrament with metal reeds, 
bellows mostly worked by treadles, and (usually) 
anumber of stops; an instrument of the harmoniam 
class; a teed-organ, American organ: a reed- 
organ in which the air is drawn inwards to the 
reeds, inslead of being driven outwards as in the 

armoninm proper, 

1880 F.. Prout in Grove Dict, Afws, 1.61 The American 

Von. VII. 
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organ under its present name .. was first introduced by 
Mesers, Mason and Hamlin of Voston, nbout the year 1860, 
1880 A. J. Wirkins réfd. 1, 667 Te was induced to secure to 
himself the sole privilege of using the name Harmonium in 
France, thus forcing other makers to use the name Organ, 
aud) thus to add nnother stone to the calrn of confusion in 
musical instrument nomenclature, 

+4. Alediaval Mus. = ORGANUM 2. Obs. 

1380 Wycirr Wes, (1880) gt Wib knackynge of newe 
song, as orgen or deschant. 1393 Lane. 7. PA COxxn 7 
And how osanna hy orgone olde folk songe. 

II. An instrument generally. 

5. A part or member of an animal or plant body 
adapted by its structure for a particular vital func- 
tion, as digestion, respiration, excretion, reproduc- 
tion, pe ny aye cle, 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 2480 Alle be remanent of my body... 
Excepte pe organys of pe lemys pe whyche gouernede my 
wyttns fyne. 1ga9 Moar Dyaloge 1. Wks. 132/1 The bodye, 
kepyng yet stit his sha his organis not much perished. 
1578 Wanistea “isd, Man vitt, 108 The hand, beyng .. the 
organ of organes, and an organ before all other organs. 
3596 Suans. Merch. V. ut. L 62 Hath not a lew hands, 
organs, dementions, sences, affections, passions? 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 390 ‘The parts of our body, b 
which we perceive any thing, are those we commonly call 
the organs of sense, 1668 Witxins Xeal Char. 375 That 
Configuration which there is in the Organs of speech upon 
the framing of several Letters. 1759 B. Sti-umncrieer tr. 
Biberg’s Econ. Nature in Misc. Tracts (1762) 59 The organs 
of generation are contained in the flower. 1773 JLuNTER 
in PA. Trans. LXUI. 486 Two branches, which pass to 
the electric organ through the gills. 1855 Bain Senses § 
Jad. 1. ii, § 25 (1864) 65 The organ of mind is not the brain 
by itself: it is the brain, nerves, muscles, organs of sense 
and viscera, 1878 Huxcev /’Aysiogr. 221 In the centre of 
each flower is found a hollow organ, the pistil, 

b. The buman organs of speech or voice col- 
lectively; the larynx and its accessories as used 
in speaking or singing. (Somewhat rare; perth. 
associaled with sense t or 2.) 

1601 Snaxs. Tel, N. 1 iv. 33 Thy small pipe Is as the 
maidens organ, shrill,and sound. 1732 Leptarp Seffos II. 
vu. 102 Uttering cries... deeper than was in the power of 
any human organ. 1860 Tynpatt Géac, 11. i. 226 The boy’s 
organ vibrates more rapidly than the man’s. 1860 Reape 
Cloister & H.\. (7890) 1s1 A little muttering was beard 
outside; Denys’s rough organ and a woman's soft and wel- 
law voice. 

c. Phrenology. One of the regions of the brain 
held to be the seat or material centre of particular 


mental faculties or tendencies. 

1806 Aled. Frail. XV. 210 His organ for thieving is very 
visihle; he has likewise the organ of representation. 1836 
Jas. Grant Random Recoll. lio. Lords xiv. 332 The organ 
of combativeness is most prominently developed. 1860 
Diexexs Uncomm. Trav. v, Such vigilant cherub would... 
have that gallant officer's organ of destructiveness out of 
lis head. s 

d. Used in the names of special structures ia 
the animal body, denominated after their dis- 
coverers, as: 

Organ of Bosanus, the nephridium or urinary apparatus 
in molluscs ; organ of Corti, a complicated structore in the 
cochlea of the ear, supposed to be the essential anditory 
apparatus; organ of Giraddes, the remnant of the Wolffian 
body in the male, the parepididymis; Yacodson's organ, 
a separated portion of the nasal cavity in certain vertebrates; 
organ of Rosenmaller, the remnant of the Wolffian body in 
the female, the parovarium. 

1877 Hoxiey Anat. fav. Anini 478 The renal organs, or 
organs of Bojanus, are usually two in number, 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lexy s.v. Corti, The organ of Corti is developed from 
the epiblast cells tining the canalis cochlearis, 1885 /éid., 
Giraldes, organ of, the three or more small irregular 
masses situated in front of the spermatic cord, just above 
the head of the epididymis. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 133 Organ of Bojanas or nephridium (in the 
Mussel). “/did. 346 A portion of the nasal cavity becomes 
separated off from the nose proper. It is known as Jacob- 
son's organ, and is sumed y the fifth nerve as well as by 
the olfactory. 1897 Syd. Soc. Lex., Rosenmuller, organ of, 
the Parovarium. 5 P 

+6, Applied to certain mechanical contrivances, 
esp. fire-arms of more or less elaborate constraction, 
machine-guns, etc.: see quots. Cf. Orcur, Ods. 

a@1sq8 Hatt Chrou., Hen. V7 oth, And shot ., great 
gonnes..The citezens of Mauns muche merveilyng at these 
newe orgaynes. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 1033 
Wee tooke thirteene field pieces, whereof foure were greater 
than the rest, which they called organes. 1749 SHELVOCKE 
Artillery v. 312 Cannons, Mortars, Petards &c. might be 
more properly called Organsthan Machines. 1769 FALconer 
Dict. Marine (1789), Orgues, an organ, or machine, some- 
times used in a sea-fight by privateers: it contains several 
barrels of small arms, fixed upon one stock, so as to be all 
fired together. 

III. An instrument. jg. 

7. A means of action or operation, an instrument, 
a ‘tool’; a person, body of persons, or thing by 
which some particular purpose is carried out or 
some function is performed. arch. 

1948 Haut Chron, Hen. VJ 113, An enchanteresse, an 
orgayne of the deuill, sent from Ponhiene. Ibid, 6 We 
was noted to he the very organ, engine, and diviser of the 
destruccion of..the good duke of Gloucester. 1675 Baxter 
Cath, Theol, 1. u, 28 God knoweth all Names, Notions, 
Propositions and Sytlogisms, with their modes; as they are 
the measures, organs or actings of Humane ME lel 8 a 
Bor A. Hasutton Jk. (1886) VII. 225 To provide a faithful 
and efficient organ for carrying into execution the laws of 
the United States, which otherwise would be a dead letter. 
1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. ix. 11, 529 James. .afraid that 
his enemies migbt get this organ of ae will (the great seal] 
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into their hands. 1888 Raver Ader. Comnry. 1. x. 116 
The functions which these officials discharge belong in 
America to the State Governments or to tbe orgrns of local 
governments, 

b. A mental or spiritual facully regarded as an 
instrument of the mind or soul; sometimes as 
compared to a bodily organ (sense 5). 

1656 Stantey J/ist. Philos. v. (1701) 180/a That is Intellect; 
this the natural Organ accommodated for Judgment. 1809-10 
Corzaipcs Friend a 96, 1836-7 Sir W, Hamittom 
Metaph. xxxviii. (870) IG a4 Faith,—Belief,—is the in 
by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowtedge. 
150 MeCosu Dry. Goud. 11. (1874) 298 The conscience is 
not the law itself, it is merely the organ which mnkes it 
known to us—the. eye that looks to it. 

ec, An instrument, means, or medium of com- 
municalion, or of expression of gpg Spec. 
applied to a neg or journal which serves as 
the mouthpiece of a particular party, denomina- 
tion, canse, movement, or pursuit. 

1788 Rein Aristotle's Log. iv, § 3.76 The silly and un- 
instructive reasonings.. brought forth by this grand organ 
of science. 1806 M. Cutiea in Life, Jrads. § Corr. (888) 
II, 336, I am now, In compliance with the order of this 
ecclesiastical council, and as their organ, to address you. 
1826 KE. Irvine Badylon I. 385 Not only..the men, but.. 
the organs of the men, the Fs rs which 


3 istempered a 
they pour in amongst you. 1853 Baicut Sp. /ndia 3 June, 


A newspaper which was generally considered throughout 
India to be the organ of the Government. 1882 Azhenwum 
ir Mar. 309/1 The various branches of natural science .. 
have their special organs, by means of which their votaries 
can communicate with one another. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) organ-bench, 
-blasl, -case, -curtain, -harmony, -key, -mustc, 
-notle, -peal, -prelude, -seat, -song, -lone, -voice; 
organ-like a.; (sense 5) organ albumin, current, 
proleid; organ-beater (tr. med. L. pr/sator organ- 
orum), a player on a medizval organ, with large 
keys struck with the fist; organ-bird, a name far 
the Sonth American Cyphorhinus cantans and 
a Tasmanian species of Gyvinorhina, from their 
notes; organ-blower, a person who works the 
bellows of an organ; also a mechanical contrivance 
for the same purpose; organ-builder, one who 
‘builds’ or constructs organs; so organ-building ; 
organ-cactus, the giant cactus, Cereus giganieus, 
from the shape of its stem resembling an organ- 
pipe; organ-coral = OrGAN-PIPE cora/; organ- 
fish, a name for Sciwta ocellata of the Southern 
U.S., also called drum-jish (see Drum sb.1 11); 
organ-gallery, a gallery in a church or other 
building, in which the organ is placed; organ- 
gtinder, an itinerant street musician who tums 
the handle of a barrel-organ (sce Grinn v.17); 80 
organ-grinding adj. and sb.; organ-gun, a fire- 
arm having several charged chambers set side by 
side like organ-pipes (cf. 6); organ-harmonium, 
a large harmonium of elaborate construction or 
powerful tone, adapted to take the place of an 
organ; organ-loft, a loft or gallery in which an 
organ is placed; organ-maker (now rare), a 
maker of organs, an organ-builder; organ-man, 
(a) a man employed in bnilding or repairing an 
organ; (¢) = organ-grinder; + organ- metal, 
metal used for the pipes of an organ; organ-piano, 
a pianoforte with a special contrivance for pro- 
ducing a sustained tone as in the organ; also 
called melopiano; organ-player (now rare), one 
who plays an orgnn, an organist; organ pleat = 
ORGAN-PIPE 3c; organ-polut (J/ws.) = PEDAL- 
POINT; organ-rest (//er.) = CLARION sé. 2 (1846 
in Worcester); organ-screen, an omamental 
screen on which an organ is placed in a cathedral 
or othcr church; + organ-soler Ods. [see SOLER], 
an organ-loft or organ-gallery; organ-stop, a 
stop, or set of pipes of the same quality of tone, in 
an organ (see 2). See also ORGAN-PIPE. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Organ albumin, the albumin which 
constitutes part of a tissue in contradistinction from the 
circulating alhnmin of the fluids. 1877 Horxins & Rimsautr. 
Organ 33 They (the keys] were struck down by the fist of 
the player.. whence. ..arose the expression *organ-beater, 1880 
Horuins in Grove Dict. Jus, 11. 580 There were probably 
nearly as many springs for the organ-beater to overcome 
as there were pipes to sound. 1863 Bates Nat. elmazon 
xili. (1864) 448, | frequently heard. .the ‘realejo’ or *organ- 
bird ,.,the most remarkable songster, by far, of the Amazonian 
forests. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 404 Tasmania has..the 
Organ-bird of the colonists, G. Ayperlenca,.. or organica. 
1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. V1. vit. i, The rushing of a mighty 
*organ-hlast. 1540 Ludlow Churchw, acc, (Camden) 4 Payd 
tathe “organ bloere for his yeares + geet ee jad. FID 
in Willis & Clark Cambritige (1886) 11, 214 mber for ye 
Organ-blower. 1735 Lond. Gas. No. 6347/3 Renatus Harris, 
of London, *Organ-Builder. 1859 Gen. P. Tuompson 4 mdi 
Alt, 11. Ixxxviil. 60, | have, as you know, a weakness for 
*Organ-building. 1883 W. H. Brsuor in Harper's Sag. 
Mar. s02/a We made haste. .to cut down an example of the 
+ 83} the ’organ-cactus, 1644 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) 1. 513 Solu’ eo eh ye" seking downe i 
* Orgaii b Syt. Soc, Lex. "Organ cu . 
the Eaveneeaiantiicg a ei liceed organ of certain fishes. 


Extick Zendon IV, 213 The *organ-galler is sup- 
we with Corinthian columns. 1806-7 BER D a 
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Hum, Life 73 While an *organ-grinder, or ballad-singer.. 
are exhansting their whole-stock of dissonances. 1887 
Spectator 26 Mar. 412/2 The Italian fruit-vendor or organ- 

inder is often a retired workman. 1806 WoxcotT (P. 

indar) 7ristia Wks. 1812 V. 305 The “organ-grindiag Girl, 
whose discords kill. 1881 Afaci. Afag. XLINL. 436/: The 
organ-grinding branch of the musical profession, 1883 Daily 
Wews 19 Sept. 3/3 After passing between two fine old 
‘*organ guns ', cannons with half-a-dozen or more barrels, 
1864 Weester, *Organ-harmoniuim, an harmonium of large 
capacity and power, designed as an economical substitute 
for the organ. 1842 TEXNyson Sir Galahad BE A rolling 
*organ-harmony Swells up. 1878 B. Taytor Devkation . 
i. 54 Cecilia, sitting at her “organ keys. 1543 Aderdeen 
Reg. (1844) 1. 190 In the “organe loft, 1664in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 156 The doore beneath the organ loft. 
1867 Laoy Heraerr Cradle L. iii. 100 The panels of the 
organ-loft and the screen are all beautifully painted. 1431 
in Tes#. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 22 sofe, John Gyse, *organe 
maker, 1542 ia Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels (1882) 43 Item 
for fetching of the orgon makers toolis vitj@. 1809-10 in 
Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) 1. 521 Paid Mr. Etliot 
Organ-Maker for repairiag aad compleating the Organ. 1626 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 296 Imprimis geven to the *organman 
for goiange to Durham about wood, xijd. 1868 Hetes 
Reaimak xvii. (1869) 468 The polka which the wo 
was grinding ont. 1578 in Kerry St. Lawrence Reading 
(stab 62 Solde to Rocke 37 li. of leade which was *organ 
metall, viijs. vj. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 24 
The ayghtyngal shewyth his *organe notis, 1804 J. 
Graname Sabbath 76 Again the *organ-pealt, loud, rolling, 
meets The hallelujahs of the choir. 1544 Churchw. Ace. 
St. Giles, Reading 70 The *Organ player for his yeres wages, 
Hj" x ar640 J. Bate Answ. Art. Can 1. (1642) 143 
Squealing choristers, organ-players..vergerers, 1886 Padi 

all G. 3 June 8/1 The train is slightty rounded, and falls 
in two ope pleats. 1897 R. Kirtinc Captains Courageous 
250 The skipper lurched into his seat as an *organ-prelude 
sdenced him. 1896 Ad/butt's Syrt, Afed. 1. 186 An increase 
in destruction of *organ proteid. 1540 Ludlow Churchw. 
Acc, (Camden) 4 Mendynge of the locke on the *organ-soler 
dore. crqagy St. Elisabeth of Spalbeck in Anglia VILL 
109/31 A _wrast, bat is an instrument of *organ-songe. 1644 
Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 101/2 Sometimes the lute or soft 
*organ stop wgiting on elegant voices. 188 Hopkins in 
Grove Diet. Afus. 1. 403 Cornet. This name is given to 
several kinds of organ stops. 1901 Q. Rev. July 122 Milton 
could not have produced his “organ-tones on a ‘scrannel 
e’, 1864 TENNvson Afil/on 3 God-gifted “organ-voice of 

Eagland, Miltoa, a name to resound for ages. 

+ Organ, 3.2 Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 organe, 
7 orgaine, (Corrupt ad. L. origanum, Gr. dpi- 
yavoy.] = Orican; penny-royal. 

c1000 Sax, Leechd, 1. 236 Deos wyrt be man origannm & 
odrum naman..organan nemnep is hattre gecyade. ¢ 1265 
Vocab. Plant-n. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557/19 Organum, organe. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes 57, | never sawe the trewe 
organ in England. .our commune organ..is called origanunt 
syluestre in latin, and in some places in England wylde 
Mergerum. 1620 Vennea Via Recta ii. 44 Take of the tops 
of Rosemary, of Sage, of Marioram, of Gegainen each 
one handfull. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 30 Pulegium 
angustifolium sive Cervinum,,Wee in English {call it) 
Penny-royall, Pudding grasse, and Pulioll-royail, and in the 
West parts, as about Exeter, Organs. 1640 G. H. Witts 
Recreations Cvjb, A good wife, once a bed of Organs set, 
The pigs came in and eate up every whit. 1886 ELwortny 
W, Somerset Word-bk., Organ, .. the plant Peany-royal 
(Mentha pulegium). ., It is chopped small and put into a 
mess called ‘Tea-kettle broth’. often called ‘Organ broth’, 

Organ, short for OROAN LinG, a kind of fish. 

Organ, v. rare. [f. OROAN 50.1] 

+1. ¢rans. To furnish with an organ or organs; 
to organize. Ods. 

1652 Bextowes Theoph. wv. tvii. s9 While lungs my Breath 
shall organ I'l press sill Th' Exiaanition of my o'regrown 
will, 1681 MannincHam Dysc. 89 Atas}..thon art Ele. 
mented and Organ‘d for other Apprehensions, 

2. To play on an organ (fr. and /rans.). Organ 
out (quot. 1837), to dismiss by playing on an 
organ, to ‘play ont’. 

1827 Cartyte Germ. Rom. U1. 301, I organed, my gossip 
managing the bellows, 1837 —- #r. Rev. |. m1. iii, As in a 
kind of choral anthem, or bravura peal, of thanks ..the 
Notables are, so to speak, organed out, and dismissed to 
their respective places of abode, 1844 E. FitzGeraro Left. 
(1889) 1. 14t There is a dreadful vulgar ballad..which is 
sung! nd organed at every corner in London. ¢ 1870 Bracke 
in W. Mellwraith Guide Wigtownshire (2875) 57 Anthems 
organed from rich ctoistered halls. 

Hence O-rganing vé/. sé., organ-playing. 

1827 CaatyLe Germ. Rom. 11.302 There was such a piping 
and organing. 1878 Stevenson /aland Vey. (1896) 1973 
Laborionsly edified with chaunts and organings. 

+ Organal, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 -onall. [a. 
OF, organal, orguenal, f. L. organ-ume + -au. 

L. Organal vein [OF . veine organal}: the ‘vital’ 
or jugular vein. 

1523 Lp, BERNERS Froiss. I, ecclxxiv. 621 The speare heed 
dyd entre into his throte, and dyd cutteasonder the orgonall 
vayne. 

2. Of or pertaining to a musical organ, 

1633 Ames Agst, Cerent. 11. 404 His deaying of Organall 
musicke to have beene significant or typicall, is without 
reason, 


Organcine, obs. form of ORGANZINE, 

Organdie (fgindi). Also -dy, -di, [n. F. 
organdi(1723 in Hatz.-Darm.), of uncertain origin.) 
A very fine and translucent kind of muslin. 

1838 Court Mag. V1. p.ii/2 The most elegant [bonnets] 
are composed of or; acae of the clearest kind. 1861 Eng, 
Wom, Dom, Mag. U1.117/1 he skirt of a very pretty blue 


and white Organdie, 1892 Pal! Afal? G, 26 May 1/3 The 
organdi muslins with French flower-patterns. 
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Organed (ggind), fA/,4a. rare. 
sb.) + -ED, 

1. Furnished with organs ; organized. 

1586 Bricut Melanck, xii. 61 Life lyeth rather in the 
essence..of the soule, giving it to a fit organed body. 1669 
Coxatne Fletcher's Plays Poems 101 Whilst his well organ‘d 
Body doth retreat To its first matter, 1 Swirt Ode to 
Temple Wks. 1755 TV. 1. 242 Methinks, when you expose 
the scene, Down the ill-organ’d engines fall, 

2. nonce-use. Having an organ (musical). 

1834 FonaLanque Z£ng. under 7 Administ, (1837) 111. 19 
Tt should be seen whether the men of Caius, orgaaless, are 
better than those of organed Colleges, 

+ Organer,. Os. Also5-our. [ad.L. organd- 
rius, or OF, orgenere, organeor organist. OF. hnd 
also organiser (14th c.) as title of a book on the 
organ; mod.F, has oxganier organ-maker.] a. An 
organ-maker. b. An organ-player, organist. 

1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle tv. xxxvit. (1483) 84 More helply 
is a Carpenter or a potter, thaa an Organer,a peynter or an 

mager. 1442 in Lincole Cath. Stat. 11. 482 (Five mares to 
ee paid..to oae Arnald] organor’ de Civitate Norwyc. @ 1485 
Promp. Paro, 69/1 (MS, S.), Organer, Orgonista,organicus, 

Organe'tte. [f.Oroant 2+-rrrs.] A small 
‘organ’: a trade name for various musical instru- 
ments: cf. ORGAN sd. 3. Ing. 1892 = ORGUINETTE, 

1889 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/5 A perce sort of photo- 
grapher’s camera .. not unlike an American organette of 
abont a foot square. 1892 Pall Alail G. 21 Sept. 6/3 At 
Milan yesterday the International Literary and Artistic 
Congress .. the nse of perforated cards for organettes was 
declared to be an act of piracy. 1893 Affsston, Heradd 
(Boston) Ang. 324 When the organette was played, the crowd 
soon began to gather. 1898 HVestm. Gaz, 30 Dee. 9/2 An 
organette has also been purchased for use in the school block 
of the workhouse. 

Organic (pige'nik), a. [ad. L. organic-is, 
a. Gr. édpyavisés of or pertaining to an organ, 
instrumental, f. épyavov Oren 54.1; in L, in senses 
‘mechanical’, and ‘ pertaining to a musical instru- 
ment’, Cf. F. organtgue 14-15thc, in Anatomy.] 

l. Serving ns an organ, instrument, or means; 
acting as an instrument, of nature or art, to a 
certain end; instrumental. rare. 

1517 WaTSON Shyppe of Fooles 1. i, Approdie you vnto this 
doctryne and it reuolue in your myndes organ’ yques. 154x 
R. Coptano Guyrdon's Quest. Chirurg. Cjb, Which are the 
membres compostes, and wherfore are they called organykes 
& instrumentalles? 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1851) 389 
‘Those organic arts which enable men to disconrse and write, 
1645 — Tetrach, Wks. (1851) 168 With that organic force 
that logic proffers us. 1667 — P, Z. 1x. 530 He.. with 
Serpent Tongue Organic, or impulse of vocat Air, His 
fraudulent temptation thus began. 1883 T. H. Green Proleg. 
Ethics §85 The animal system is not organic merely to 
feeling of the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impres- 
sions..conveyed by the nerves of the several senses. 

+2. Relating to on organ, instrument, or menns, 
(Cf. ORGANGN 2.) Obs. rare. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logick 1. i. 2 A System of 
Logical Precepts consists of two Parts, Thematick and Or- 
ganick:. .(The latter] converses about the it oes themselves, 
with which the Understanding entreats of Themes. 7 

b. Done by means of instruments; mechanical : 


= ORGANICAL a. 2b, 

(1646 Scnooren (fft/e) De organica conicarum sectionum 
in plano descriptione tractatus. 1704 Newton Enumeratio 
Linearum v1. Theor. i, De Curvarum descriptione Organica.) 
1885 LevpesporF Cremona's Proj. Geom.297 This theorem 
is due to Newton, and was given by him under the title of 
The Organic Description of a conic, — 

te. Of or pertaining to musical instruments ; 
instrumental. Ods. 

18r1 Busay Dict, Mus, (ed. 3), Organic, the epithet applied 
by the ancients to that part of practicat muste which con- 
cerned instrumental pericrinnnee 1825 DaxneLev Exneyel. 
Mus., Organic, according to the Greeks, that part of music 
which was executed upon instruments, 

3. Phys. Of or pertaining to the bodily organs; 
vital; sfee. in Pach. of a disease, Producing or 
attended with alteration in the structure of an 
organ ; structural (opp. to functional). So organic 
pulse (¥. pouls arganigue), a pulse of such a 
chnracter as to indicate organic disease. 

1706 Puittirs, Organical or Organick, belonging to the 
Organs of the Body. @I7it Ken Hpmtiiiico Post. Wks. 
1721 II. 212 Hymnotheo’s Soul, which while he slept re- 
main‘d From its Organick Drudgery unchain'd, 1801 Afed, 
Fral. V. 44t Uf the powers of an agent should .. induce a 
decided influence on the organic motions of life. 1809 /did. 
XXT. 302 Great organic affections often excite the disease. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) ¥. 546 He [M. Borden) 
describes .. an overwhelming multiplicity of organic pulses. 
1835 T. S. Smita PAtlos. Health i. 15 The organic actions 
consist of the processes by which the existence of the living 
being is maintained. 1842 Baanne Dicl. Sct, etc, 857/1 
Tubereulated induration of the liver is an organic or struc- 
tural disease of that viscus. \ 

4. Having organs, or an organized physical 
_ Structure ; having the characteristics of, belonging 
to, derived from, or relating to, organized or living 
beings (animals or plants). (Opp. to znorganic.) 
3778 J. R. Forstea (¢it/e) Observations made during a 
Voyage round the World,.on1z, The Earth and its Strata..s, 
Organic Bodies, and6. The Human Species. 1808 Goop (t#tte) 
On the general Structure and Physiology of Plants, com- 
pared with those of Animals, and the mutual convertibility 
of their Organic Etements. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chen. 
i, (1814) 18 Organic substances as soon as they are deprived 
of vitality begin to pass through a series of changes. 1813 


[f. Orean 


ORGANICAL. 


Bakeweit /ntred. Geol, Pref. (1815) 5 These rocks contain 
no organie remains. 1835 Kirry //ad, & Just. Anion. I. iii. 
139 The animal derives this nutriment from organie matter, 
the vegetable from inorganic, 1851 Carrenter Man. Phys, 
(ed. 2) 206 The Muscular tissue of Organic Life ., exists 
under two forms; that of fihres and that of cells. 186z 
Huxcev Lect. Orig. Spec. i. 7 In speaking of the canses 
which lead to our present knowledge of organic nature, 
1 have used it atmost as an equivalent of the word ‘living ‘ 
1878 — Paysiogr. xx. 337 The matter of the organic worl 

b. Chem. Applied to a class of compound sub- 
stances which naturally exist as constituents of 
organized bodies (animals or plants), or nre formed 
from componnds which so exist, as in organie acid, 
base, compound, molecule, radical; all these contain 
or are derived from hydrocarbon radicals, hence 
Organic Chemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with organic substances, is the chemistry of 


the hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

1827 Farapay Chew, Manip. ii. 42 In the processes of 
organic analysis. 1831 R. Knox C/oguet's Anat. 2 By the 
mutual combiaation of these principles are formed the 
organic elements, which exist only in living beings, and are 
the exclusive product of organization... These organic ele- 
ments are, gelatine, albumen, fibrin, fat, mucus, and certain 
other substances less generally distrihuted. 1849 D, Camp 
aBLt /norg. Chem, 295 Sulphuric and several organic acids 
do not cause a precipitate, even in strong solutions, 1869 
Kirkes Physfol, (ed. 7) 16 ‘The term meee has long ceased 
to imply a substance that is formed only by organized liviag 
tissues, and now signifies only matter with a certain degree 
of complexity of composition, 1871 Roscor Elem. Chem, 
289 Organic Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds. 1894 ScnortemMER Rise & Devel. 
Organ. Chem. v. 88 We define, therefore, that part of our 
science which is commonly called organic chemistry as the 
Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

te. Organic molecules: (a) Particles of matter 
supposed by Buffon to exist in living bodies, and 
to which he altributed the power of reproduction ; 
+ (4) ‘Spallanzani’s term for the sfermatozoa’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1790 Burke #%. Rev. Wks. V. 59 They acted by the ancient 
organised states in the shape of their old organisation, and 
not by the organick molecule of a disbanded people. 1815 
J. Scorr Vis. Parts (ed. 2) 293 His theory of the Earth, 
now forgotten, and his organic molecules, on which he 
ee to raise a system of materialism, oe: 

5. Belonging to or inherent in the organization 
or constitution (bodily or mental) of 2 living being; 


constitutional ; fundamental. b. Belonging to the 


| constitution of an organized whole; structural. 


1796 Burney Afen:. Metastasio Il. 415, 1 have, perhaps, 
a hittle indulged my organic indolence. 1844 Emerson Lect., 
New Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 266 We believe that the 
defects of so many perverse and so many frivotous people ., 
are organic, — Vag. Amer. ibid. 1. 306 There still re- 
mains an organic simplicity and liberty, which .. redresses 
itself. 1880 Disaaeut Zndynt. xxii, The bow of Walder- 
share was astudy, Its grace and ceremony must have been 
organic, 1884 J. Tart Afind in Matter (1892) 58 The work 
of plausible writers in minimising organic difference is easy. 

ce. Philol. Belonging to the etymological struc- 
ture of a word; not secondary or fortuitous. 

Mod, In these (ME. Jise) final ¢ is organic, in Srose (ME. 
Aas, Bos) it is inorganic. é 

6. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by syste- 
matic connexion or coordination of parts in one 
whole; organized ; systematic. 

1850 CartyLe Latter-d. Pamph. vi. (1872) 210 [They] bound 
it up into organic masses, 1855 Brimcey Zss., Tennyson 54 
After all that philosophical critics have tatked of organic 
unity. 1880 J. Cairp Philos. Relig. x. 307 Consciousness is 
not a mere collection or aggregate of “faculties * existing 
side by side,..but a membered or organic whole, every part 
of which exists only in and through its relation to the rest, 

b. Organizing, constitutive. (Cf. F. loz orga- 


| nique.) rare. 


1883 G. T. Curtis Buekanan 11, ix, 202 His official dut 
under the organic Act hy which the Territory was organized, 
7. Resembling an organ (musical instrument), 


or the tones of an organ; organ-like. 

1609 Donne 1sf Elegy Mistress Boulstred, He rounds the 
aire, and breakes the hymnique notes In hirds, heaven's 
choristers, organique throats. 1818 L. Hunt Soliage Pref. 
31 The long organic music of Homer. 183a — Poems Pref, 
29 Hear young Milton practising his organic numbers. 

tb. Afedixval Mus. Pertaining tothe organum: 


see ORGANUM1 2, Obs, 

1782 Burney //7s¢, Maus. UL. ii. 138 In some French churches, 
where the organizing the plain chant at a close has ceased, 
the organic, or additional part, has frequently been retained 
in the melody instead of the originat notes, ; 

+8. Organic vein: an old name for the jugular 
vein, Ods. Cf, ORGANAL a. I. 

[c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 149 Bobe on be rizt side and on 

lift side of be caane of be lungis per ben ij. preete vera 
at ben clepid organice or ellis guydes.) 1597 A. MI, tr, 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. xiib/2 The lugutare or organicke 
vayne, P 
+ Orgarnical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
1. Of music: Performed on an instrument, instru- 


mental; = OrGANIO a, 2c, 

1521 J. T.in Bradshaw's St. Werburge Prot. 1 Honour, 
ioye, and glorie, the toynes organicall, Endeles myrthes wi 
metodies! 1609 Doutanp Ornith. Aficrof, a Organicall 
Musicke @s Czlius writeth) is that which betongeth to 
artificialt Instruments. 1698 Stituincre. Ecc/, Cases 382 
The use of organieal musick in the publick service. 1700 
Watuis-in Codlect, (O. V1. S.) 1. 317 Consorts of musick (vocal 
and organical), 


ORGANICALLY. 


2. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an instru- 
ment or machine; mechanical. (In quot. 1729 


used specifieally.) 

15) Nortn Plutarch (1676) 261 To frame Instruments 
and Engines (which are called mechanicall, or omar 
1gag Suetvocke ArtiWery y. 311 The Action or Motion of 
some of these [Machines] is Mechanical, and of others 
Organnical..the latter operate by the slight artful Touch of 
a single Person. 

b. = ORGANIC 2 b. 

1796 FE. Stone New Math. Dict., Organical Description 
of Curves, is the Description of them upon a Plane, by 
means of Instruments. [1819 in Rees Cycé.) 

3. Serving as an instrument, instrumental, 

1605 Titse Ouerstt, 1. v.22 As organical and instrumental 
causes. 1649 JER. Tavtox Gt, Exemp. 1, Disc. i. 7. Te is not 
fitted with an instrament apt and organical to the faculty. 
1668 Wixins Read Char. The third Part shall treat con 
cerning such helps and Instruments, as are requisite,., which 
may therefore be stiled the Organical or Instrumental Part, 
1681 Baxrea Acc. Skerlocke vi 210 The Pastors Office was 
made as the organical Office to make the rest; As Nature 
maketh the Heart and other noble organical parts, before 
the rest of the Body. 4 

b. Phys. Applied to parts of the body having 
particular functions = ORGANIC @. 3. Orgartical 
part = Orcan sb. 5. 

c1450 Lyvc, & Burcu Secrees 2543 Fle his presence, Which 
acomplysshed in membrye Organychall Isnot. 1594 Afirr. 
Policy (1599) N ij, Eies (which are the organicall instru. 
ments of sight), 1659 Pearson Creed (1741) 277 The hands 
of man are those organical parts which are most active and 
executive of our power. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 49 
Plants have..some organical Parts, that are.. like some., we 
may observe in Animals. 1733 Cnevne Eng. Malady 1, x. 
§a Is not every Animal a Machine of an infinite Number of 
oe Parts? [1819 Rees Cycé., Organical Part.) | 

. Furnished with or consisting of organs, physic- 
ally organized, as an animal or plant body; per- 
taining to or having the characteristics of an 
organized being: = OrGaAntIo 4. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AY, (1684) ILL, 39 Organical, is called 
that which is a perfect body, having all the members and 
parts compleat belonging to the same. 1597 . Kinc On 
Fonas (1618) 624 The organicall body of a little Ant, is no 
Jesse to bee wondred at, than the huge body of Behemoth, 
1656 Srantey /fist, Philos. vt (1701) 256/r The Intellect is 
not confined to any part of the Body, as not being corporeal, 
nor organical, but immaterial and immortal. 1775 Rew 
Let.in Wks. 1. 52/1 The result ofsuch an organical structure 
as that of the brain. 1803 Eag. Encyci. VITI. 26/1 Our 
organical frame we call our body. — 4 

. Dealing with the ‘organic molecules’ of Spal- 
lanzanl; dealing with organized bodies, 

1770 Monthly Rev. 531 The organical or molecular hypo- 
thesis. 1837 Wueweut Mist, fnduct. Se. IL. xvii. Introd. 

78 The sciences which thus consider organization and vital 
unctions may be termed organical sciences. 

5. Pertaining to the bodily organs; belonging to 
the bodily or mental constitution, constitutional. 

1643 R. O, Afan's Mort. vi. 49 In man it is some organicall 
deficiency .. that is the cause, that some men are lesse 
rationall then others, 1669 Hotper Elem. Speech 115 
Deprived of Speech, not by seat Organical Indis- 
position, x81: Edix, Rev. XVULL 39 It is indeed much 
clearer that there is such aa organical delight. [1819 Rees 
Cycl., Organical or Organic Diseases.} . 

6. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an organized 
slracture; organized; structural; = ORcAnic 6. 

1659 Baxrer ey Cath. u. iii. 427 He that is baptized into 
the Church, is baptized into an Organical body. 1674 Owen 
floly Spirit (1693) 11a This various Distribution of Gifts 
makes the Church an Organical Body. 1786-1805 H. Tooxe 
Purley (1829) 1. Introd. 14 B. Where will you begin? 4. 
Not with the organical part of language. 1802 Eng, Eucycd,, 
That [judgment] which considers nature as one vast organical 
structure. 

b. ?Making up the structure of something; 
conslituent, . 

1794 G. Apams Wat. § Exp. Philos. 1V. xlix. 351 These 
particles then are the organical parts of water, 

+ Organical vein : the jugular vein (cf. prec. 8). 

1607 Torsatt Fours. Beasts (1658) 223 The Organical vein 
of the neck, is the best letting of blond, both in stoned and 
gelded Horses. 

a ny (ergecnikali), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY*.] In an organic or organical manner. 
A. In relation to bodily organs or their functions; 
in the manner of an organized or living being; 
vitally. b. Fath. In relation to the structure of 
an organ (opp. to functionally). c. From organle 
or organized matter (quot. 1882). 

1681 Baxter Acc. Sherlocke vi, axx If the Head, or Heart, 
eshe gone, the Soul will be gone, because the Body is not 
organically capable Matter. «1704 Locxe Elen, Nat. 
Philos. viii. (1754) 32 All stones, metals, and minerals, are real 
vegetables; that is, grow organically from proper seeds, as 
well as plants. 1857 G. Bird's Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 155 
When the kidneys are. .organically diseased, ar even merely 
in a state af congestion. 186 Bzntiey Man. Bot. 85 The 
bark.. surrounding the wood, to which it is organically con- 
nected hy means of the medullary rays and cambium-layer. 
Re Miss Brapvon Vixex M11, 38x Do you mean that Mrs, 

instanley has heart disease —something organically ae! 
1882 Grixre Text-bk. Geol. vu. u. § 4. 106 Most of the 
Organically derived detrital rocks are calcareous. 

d. In relation to the constitution of a living 
being: constitutionally ; structurally. 

3862 H. Spexcer First Princ. 1. ¥. § 32 (1875) 118 Were it 
Aot..that we have been rendered in a considerable degree 
organically moral, disastrous results would ensue from the 
Temoval of thuse strong and distinct motives. 1880 Disaar.i 
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Endy, xiii, Perhaps he was organically of that cheerful 
and easy nature, which is content to enjoy the present, and 
not brood over the past. 1887 Mas. M i. Woovns Village 

Tragedy 216 Nothing's the matter—everything’‘s the matter. 
She's organically weak. . 

2. As parts of an organized whole. 

1841 Myers Cafh. Th, uit. § 11. 42 Thongh the two Testa- 
ments may justly be considered as organically connected 
into one living whole, 1880 R. W. Dare Evangelical Re- 
vtoal xiii. 77 ‘The third chapter of John's Gospel and the 
filth chapter of Matthew's Gospel are organically one. 

+3. By means of instruments, mechanically. Ods. 

1797 Baoucuam in Phid. Trans, UXXXVIII. 396 This 
curve may be described (organically) by drawing one end of 
3 given flexible line .. along a straight Time, whilst the other 
end is urged by a weight towards the same straight line. 

Organicalness, vere. [f.as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being ‘ organical’ or organic. 

1675 Baooxs Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 169 Christ’s body 
had all the essential properties of a true ly; such as are 
organicalness, extension, local’ presence, .. &e. 1747 in 
Baney vol. I. 1755 in Jounson. Hence in mod. dicts. 

Organicism (gigz‘nisiz’m). [See -1831.] 

1, The doctrine that organic structure is merely 
the result of an inherent property in matter to adapt 
itself to cirenmstanccs. 

1883 Church Times XXI1. 154/a The objection that or- 
ganicism excludes design, on the ground that the living 
creature has ime necessary to the fulfilment of its 
functions, and tha 
which produce the organs and set them to work. 

2. Path. * The 


Soc. Lex.), Hence Orga:nicist, one who holds 
this theory. 

1853 Duncutson Afed. Lex., Organicism, ..The doctrine 
of the localization of disease. ap Lewes Study Psychol, 
36 The two antagonistic schools of spiritualists and organi- 
cists, the one referring insanity to diame of the soul, the 
other to disease of the body. 1893 Vircnow in Standard 
17 Mar., In the second period .. they endeavoured to find 
in a certain region the actual organ which might be con- 
sidered as the seat of disease. On this foundation arose 
the Parisian school of arganicism, which, until late in this 
century, held a dominant ae in pathology. 

Organie, variant of OrGANy. 

Organific (fsginifk), «. [f. L. organ-um 
Oucan 56,1 + -Fic.] Having the ape or 
power of forming organs or organized structures ; 
formative, organizing. 

1840 J. H. Green Vitad ee 36 To.. concentrate 
the organific energies. 1886 E. G. Roatnson in Chr. World 
Pulpit XXX. 3254/1 The vegetable seed in the ground 
decays, but the organific life-principle within it .. organizes 
to itself'a new body. 


Organify (e:ge-nifoi), v. Photogr. [f. organi(c 
adj. + -Fy.] In old collodion dry-plate processes, 
To Impregnate with organic matter (such as albu- 
men, gelatin, gum ambic, etc.) by means of a weak 
solution applied to the sensitized plate, in order to 
keep open the pores and increase the sensitiveness 
and durability of the plate. Hence Orga:nifier, 


a solution used in this way. 

1873 E. Sron deg Sia 4 Receipts ser. 1. 264/ The plate is 
not to be exposed immediately after it is organified. /did., 
The Organifier must be applied after the removal of the 
plate from the rain-water pan...For the usual organifier 
employ albumen, 1 part; distilled water, froai 3 to 6 parts. 

Organism (fsginiz'm). [f. Orcanize v.: 
sce -1su. Cf. F. oxganisme (1729 in Hatz.-~Darm.).] 

1. Organic structure; organization. Now rare. 

1664 Evetyn Syfva (2776) 648 So astonishing and wander- 
ful is the Organism, parts and functions of plants and trees. 
1zor Gaew Cosm. Sacra ul, iti § 11 It is the advantagious 
Organism of the Eye, by which that is procured. 1890 J. 
Martineau Seat Axthor. Relig. u. ii. §3. 245 From the 
complexioo of the language and the organism of the as 

2. An organized or organic system; a whole 
consisting of dependent and interdependent parts, 
compared to a living being. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) I. 474 When an artist has 
finished a fiddle ta give all the notes in the gamut, but not 
without a hand to play upon it, this is an organism. 1840 
Caatyxe /feracs vi, (1858) aoa te bridle-in that great devour- 
ing, self-devouring French Revolution; to tame it, so..that 
it may become organic, and be able to live among other 
organisms and formed things, not as a wasting destruction 
alone. 1860 Mottry Netheré. (1868) I. vi. 299 The weight 
of the strong Protestant organism..might have balanced 
the great Catholic. League, 1889 Spectator 16 Mar, An 
army is not a crowd of men, but a vast organism, travelling 
with indispensable baggage of enormous weight. 1900 J. D. 
Roseatson //oly Spirit iit. 53 Paul first taught us to speak 
of society as an organism. ae 

3. An organized body, consisting of mutually 
connected and dependent parts constituted to share 
a common life; the material structure of an indi- 


vidual animal or plant, b 

Sometimes treated as something possessed hy an animal or 
plant; sometimes, asin rinute organisms, a fossil organisnt, 
identified with the animal or plant itself. 

1842 H. Mitten O. R. Sandst. i, (ed. 2) 40 There are 
formations which yield their organisms ong the dis- 
coverer, 1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 157 ¢ simplest 
organisms breathe, exhale, secrete, absorb, and reproduce 
by their envelapes alone. 1882 A.W. Wano Dickens vii. 20 
A mental and moral vigour supported by a splendid physica 
organism. 188 A, R. Wattace Darwiniset 11 The total 
number of living organisms in the world docs not, and_can- 
not, increase year by year, 1894 H. Nisaer Buch Girls 


t all is explained by these properties, | 


octrine or theory which refers | 
all disease to a material leslon of an organ’ (Syd. | 


ORGANIZATION. 


Rom. 60 Wounded and insulted in the most sensitive part of 
his organism. ; 
b. Organized existence in the mass. 

1887 Ruskin Preterita WH. 336 That quality of beauty 
which I now saw to exist through all the happy conditions 
of living organism, 

Hence Organismal c., of, pertaining, or relating 
to organisms. 

1861 Witson & Geri Ment. £. Forbes iv.1a5 The power 
of organic chemistry to alter and extend the organismal 
sciences was felt and acknowledged byall 1887 A theneurn 
7 May 61:/3 The internal or organismal [explanation of 
evolution] as naturally commences with the fuadamental 
rhythm of variation in the lowest organism in nature, 

Organist (fsginist). [f. Orcan 541 + -187, 
after med.L, oxganista, or V. organiste (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. One who plays an organ; sfec. a person ap- 
pointed to play the organ at the services in a 
church or other ire of worship. : 

1s9r in Gentil. Mag. (1779) XLIX. 85 She gave a newe 
name unto oce of their Pauans, made long since hy Master 
Thomas Morley, then Organist of Paules Chure I 
Mortey /ntrod. Alus. 154 This point..might well enoug 
be left out, though it be very usuall with our Organists. 
1640 in Rushw. Hist. Cold. ut. (1692) 1. 165 Sir Nathanael 
Brent, and Sir John Lamb, Summoned for laying a Tax 
upon the Town of Hodsden in the County of Bucks, contrary 
to Law, for the maintaining a pair of Organs and an 
Organist. 1713 Streetz Sect. No. 503 P 2 The organist 
observed it, and he thought fit to lay to her only. 1835 
Wiis Melanie 364 The organist play‘d out the hymn. 

b. A player on a street- or barrel-organ. 

179 Trial T, Muir at Edinb. Fa That she has been sent 
hy Mr, Muir to an organist in the streets of Glasgow, and 
desired him to play ga tra. 

+2. A maker of organs; an organ-builder. Oés. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. How much 
more..ought wee to admire that great and diuine organist, 
that bath made those goodly organs of mans body, and given 
them such a good sound? 1609 Hottano Amn. Marcell. 
327 Sericus an Organist Ue ll or maker of instru- 
ments. 1653 Uagunart Xadelats t xxiv, Looking-glasse- 
framers, Printers, Organists,and other such kinde of artificers. 

+3. AMedtxval Mus. = ORGANIZER 2. Obs. 

1788 Buaney (fist, Afus. WL. ii 75 note. Ibid. 136 The 
four singers of the Alleluja are called Organists of the 
Alleluja, because they organize the melody of it. 1819 [see 
OaGanize v. 3). i ‘ 

4. A West Indian song-bird, a species of Zn- 
phonia, esp. E. musica, [F. organiste Buffon.] 
Also organist tanager. 

1884 Ocitvie, Organist fanager, a species of finch af the 
genus Tanagra, peculiar to the New World, so called from 
its musical powers. 1 Newton Diet. Birds, Organist, 
the English rendering of the Organiste al Buffon (//irt. Nat. 
Ols, iv. p. 290), though it may be questionable whether all 
the information he cites really refers to this species. 

+ Organister, -tre. Oss. [a. OF. organ-, 
orguenistre, earlier form of erganiste: see -ISTER.] 
= prec, 1, 

¢3314 Guy Warw. (A,) (1887) p. 396 Organisters and gode 
stinours, Minstrels af maube, and mani dysour, To glade bo 
bernes hlipe. 1387 Tarzvisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 227 Tubal 
pat was fadre of organistres and af harpores [L. canentium 
tn cithara et organo, ¢3440 Promp. Parv. 369/1 Orgo- 
nyster (S. organer), orgonista, organicus, 

Organisstic, a. rare. [f. as ORGANIST + -10,] 
Of or pertaining to organists or the organ. 

1840 Busay Dict, Afus., Organistic, an adjective indicating 
that the music to which it refers, is composed for the organ. 

Organistship. [f. Orcanist+-suip.] The 
position or office of organist. 

1889 Grove's Dict. Mus. 1V.594 He resigned the organist. 
ship of St. Patrick's ia 1810. : 

t+ Orga‘nity. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. ORGAN 56,1: 
see -ITY.] The condition of having organs, or of 
being organic; organization. 

1647 H. More Song of Sond u.t.u. xxiv, In their ethereal 
corporcity, Devoid of heterogeneall organity. 

Organizable (f1ginoizab'l), ¢. [f. Oncanize 
v. + -ABLE. So mod.F. organisable (Littré).] 
Capable of being organized; sfec. in Bio/. Capable 
of being converted into organized or living tissue. 

1679 M. Ruspen Further Discov, Bees 6 An organizable 
or animahle matter extracted hy the Honey-Bees from Trees, 
Plants, Flowers, &c. 1806 Knicutin PA. Trans. XCVIH. 
11r A pulpous organisable mass. 18/5 Bexvetr & Dyer 
Sacks’ Bot. 619 They mainly form the organised and or- 
gaaisable part of the plant and of every individual cell. _ 

Hence O:rganizability, capability of being 
organized ; or of being formed into Ilving tissues. 

1839-47 Toop Cycl. Anaé, III. 754/x A fluid .. eatirely 
destitute of organizability. 1847-9 /d1. IV. so7/. 

+ Organizate, 7//. a. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. 
med.L. erganizalus, pa. a of organizire to 
Orncanize.] Fumished with organs; organized. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul mt. App. xxi, Death our 
Spirits doth release From this distinguis: d organizate sense. 

Organization (f1ginsizz-fon, -izz'fon). [ad. 
med. L, organizatio, n. of action from organizare.] 

1. The action of organizing, or condition of 
being organized, as a living being; connexion and 
co-ordination of parts for vital functions or pro- 
cesses; also, the way in which a living being ts 
organized; the structure of an organized body 
(animal or plant), or of any part of one; bodily 


tal) constitution. 
(rarely mental) s< 


ORGANIZATIONAL. 


1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 213 The body of man was.. 
so proporcionate to the sawte that equalite of comptexion 
was in hit, conformite of organizacion. 1664 Power Arf. 
Philos, t. 82 The several wayes and Organization of the 
Body [are] inscrutable. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xxvii 
179 That being then one Plant, which has such an Organi- 
zation of Parts in one coherent Body. 1706 Priturs, 
Organization, a forming of Organs or Instrumental Parts. 
1807 J. E. Suita PAys, Bot. 7 Their curious crystallization 
bears some resemblance to organization, but performs none 
of its functions. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot, go4 Only in a few 

Jants of low organisation does a fertile union take place 

tween sister-cells, a i 

b. The fact or process of becoming organized 
or organic ; in ath. conversion into living tissue. 

1804 AberNetiy Surg. Obs, 12 Its [a tumour's] organiza. 
tion depends upon actions begun and ey) in itself. 73 
T. H, Green Jitred. Pathol. (ed. 2) 326 A thrombus whic 
is undergoing a process of organization gradnally diminishes 
in size,..and ultimately it becomes converted into a fibro- 
cettular cord. a 

c. concr, An organized structure, body, or 
being; an organism. 

1707 Curios, in flush. § Gard. 27 The Contexture of 
Plants; whose structure is an Organization compos'd of 
Fibres, 1768-74 Tucner Zé. Mas, (1834) IL. 283 In the 
worst-formed bodies, and most nntoward organizations, there 
ties an immortat spirit. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. vi, 
T must stnff into my delicate organisation, a currant pin. 
cushion which I know will swelf into immeasurabte dimen- 
sions when it has got there. 1876 Gro. Exior Dan. Der. 
Il. 1. xxiii, 97 Choice organisations—natures framed to 
tove perfection, . nan 

2. gex, The action of organlzing or putting into 
systematic form; the arranging and co-ordinating 
of parts into a systematic whole. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 255 In the organization 
of forms, Rubens was a most extraordinary being. 1841 
W. Spatoine /taly & ft. [si V1. 131 To gain strength .. by 
self-dependence and internat organization, 186s Hetrs 
(é8tle) On Organization in Daily Life. 1897 Mary Kincsiev 
W, Africa 364 The ener of a service of transport 
was then proceeded wit , é 

b. The condition of being organized; the mode 
in which something is organized; co-ordination of 
parts or elements in an organic whole; systematic 
arrangement for a definite purpose. 

1790 Burne Fr, Rev. 30 They acted by the ancient or- 
pa states in the shape of their old organization and not 

y the organic molecula of a disbanded people. 183 tr. 
Stsmondi's Ital. Kep. xi. 240 The Turks arrived in Europe 
with an organization wholly mititary. 1849 MacauLay 
flist. Eng. vic 11. 129 Compensated by a great superiority 
of intelligence, vigour, and organization. 1875 Jxvoxs 
Afoney (1878) 257 The organization of the Ctearing House 
will be eee in the next chapter, 

c. concr, An organized hody, system, or society. 

1873 H. Spencer Study Sociol vii. 175 Sentiments and 
belies in ,. harmony with the social organization in which 
they are incorporated. 1880 MeCartuvy Own Times 1V. 
liv. 169 This vast organisation had apparently sprung ont 
of the ground, 1894 Durh. Univ. Frri. x ec. 104 We 
now have in the University .. somewhere Atak filty-three 
different ‘Organizations’, athletic, intellectual, literary, 
social, and religions. 

3. Aedixval Mus. The singing of the Onaanus, 

1782 Burney ‘ist. Afus, 11. ii. 135 There can be nodoubt 
but that some instrument had heen used in the singing 
schools to teach this organization. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro 
in Grove's Dict. Mus, ft 609 Huchaldus, .. who died ..in 
the year 930,., prefers no claim to be regarded as the 
originator of the new method of Singing, hut speaks of it 
as a practice ‘ which they commonly eall organization '. 

Hence Organiza‘tional @., of or pertaining to 
organization; Organiza‘tionist, onc whoadvocates 
or practises organization in any department. 

31881 Temperance Record 14 July 433/x It may be desirable 
to consider., whether some organisational change coutd not 
with advantage be made. 1885 Pall Mall G. 29 May 3/1 
Two of the largest citics in the States advertised for a shifted 
‘charity organizationist’. 1895 Westin. Gaz. 23 Sept. 3/3 
A convinced Charity Organisationist. 


Organize (figinsiz), v. [ad. med.L. organ- 
tzdre, -izdre, £. organ-um ORGAN sb.l: see -11E. 
CE. F. organiser, -tzer (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).} 

1. ¢rans. To furnish with organs; to render 
organic; to give the siructure and interdependence 
of parts which snbserves vital processes; to form 
into n living being, or living tissue. Usnally in 
pa. pple.; see also ORGANIZED 1, 


1413 Ms Sole (Caxton 2483) iv. xxv. 79 The body was 
organy: kyndely in power for to receyuen the sowle 
withynne hym. 1597 Hooxer Feel, Pol, v, \vili, Even as 
the sout doth organize the body, and give unto every mem- 
ber thereof that snhstance, quantity, and shape, which 
nature seeth most expedient. 1664 "pao Lxp. Philos. 1 
16 Some Cheese Mites we could see (as little..asa Mustard- 
seed) yet perfectly shap'd and organiz'd. 1707 Curios. in 
usd. § Gard. 319 Can a meer Vegetable become organiz’d 
to form it setf into a flying Animal like a Duck? 1873 
T. H. Green J/ntrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 326 The thrombus 
when once formed either becomes organized or softens. 
1874 Luspock Orig. 4 Met. Jus. i. 7 In the perfect state 
they are highly organized. 


b. intr, for ref, To become organic, be formed 
into living tissue, 
1880 MacCormac Antisepl. Surg. x47 The coagulum left 
behind undisturbed will presently organise. 
gen. To form into a whole with mutually 
connected and dependent parts; to co-ordinate 
parts or elements so ns to form a systematic whole 
(with either the whole or the parts as object); to 


196 


give a definite and orderly structure to; to 
systematize; to frame and pnt into working order 
(an institution, enterprise, etc.) ; to arrange or 
“get np’ something involving united action. 

1632 Lirnucow -Tvav. x. 488, I Organize the Truth, yon 
Atlegate the Sense. 1791 Moti App. Whigs Wks. VI. 231 
‘The several orders..so organized and so acting .. they were 
the people of France, 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. I. 
42 Col. Wellesley was long occupied in .. organizing the 
civil as well as the military eect r8s5 MitMan 
Lat. Chr. 1x. viii. (1864) V. 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever organised or perpetnated a sect. 1874 Green Sort 
fist. ii. § 6, 86 A vast conspiracy was organized to ptace 
Stephen of Albemarle..upon thethrone. Afod. To organize 
a picnic, a procession, a disturbance, opposition. 

b. intr. for reff. 

1887 Amer, Fral. Philol. VIM. 187 The men organize 
and, as Choros of old men, approach with hostile intent, 
but are worsted in the encounter that ensnes. i 

3. Afus. Tosing the ORGANUM or accompaniment 
toa plain-song. (¢#/r. and trans.) 

(= Med. L. organizdre, 13th c. in Dn Cange ‘4 clericis qui 
organizabunt Alleluya, chilibet 6 den ‘] 

1782 Burney f/isé. Alus. 31. ii. 132 About the time that 
the organ was received in churches and convents, the 
Gregorian chant began to be oxganized hy voices, in the 
manner which was afterwards called Discant. bid. 135 
Hubald and Odo..as well as Gnido, speak freqnently, in 
their treatises, of organising. 1819 Pantologia, Organists, 
the old name applied to those Romish hic who organized, 
or sung in parts. ,. Certain priests or clerks, ..generally four 
of them, .. sung in parts, i.e, they organized the melody; 
particularly that applied to the word Hatletujah, by adding 
to it other parts, and thence were called Organists of the 
Hallelujah. 

Hence O-rganizing vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1599 Minsnev Sf. Dicé., Organizo, the organizing or 
drawing the body inte his parts and members. 1856 Froupe 
Hist, Eng, (1858) 1. i. 1x The feudat system was stilt the 


organizing principle of the nation. 1861 Stantey Last. 
Ch, i. 43 The organising centralising tendency which pre- 


vailed in the West. 3865 Mittin Z£vening Siar 1a July, 
Mr. Hare's was the most practical and organising head that 
he knew, 1876 Stainen & Barretr Dict. Afus. Terms 
131 The first step towards harmony was to allow the 
organizing voices to have a choice of intervals. 1880 E. H. 
Donkin in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 324 A mde style of part» 
singing, called ‘organising ', had been known for centuries 
before the Reformation. 

Organized (fginsizd), pp. a. [-xD1,] 

1. Furnished with organs; composed of parts 
connected and co-ordinated for vital functions 
or processes; that is, or has been, endowed with 
physical life, as an animal or plant body, or any 
part of one; living; organic. 

1598 Fiorio, Organizzato, well proportioned, organised. 
1647 EI. More Poems 8 Here dare I not define’t, th’ En- 
telechie Of organized bodies. 1665-6 PAil. Trans. 1. 200 
The Body of the Chick seems but a little Organized Gelly. 
1733 Crerne £ng. Malady 1. x. § 4 (2734) 94 There may be 

nimatcula or Organised living Bodies of alt Sizes, 1802 
Patey Nat. Theol. xxiii. (1819) 373 Plants or animals, ie. 
organized bodies, with parts bearing strict and evident rela- 
tion to one another and to the utility of the whole. 1874 
Rosco Alem. Chem, xxvii. 290 Such an organized structure 
is seen in the simpte cell, the germ of living organisms. 

2. gen. Formed into a whole with interdependent 
parts; co-ordinated so as to form a system or 


orderly structure ; systematically arranged. 

1817 Wenn in Parl. Debates 357 Until it was necessary 
to meet the organired rebels in the fictd of battle. 1874 
Morrey Cosprouti'se (1886) 40 All other organised priest- 
hoods..move within formnlaries even more inelastic. 

3. Made like an organ, or like the sound of an 


organ. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne t.xx, Tunable and organized ones. 

1819 Pantologia, Organized Pianoforte, an instrument of 

ern invention, consisting of an organ and piano-forte, 
so conjoined that the same set of keys serve for both, 1889 
A, J. Hirxins in Grove Dict, Afus. TV. 795 Two claviorgans 
or organized clavecins, : 

Organizer (f:ginoizo:). [f. as prec. +-ER 1] 
One who organizes; one who arranges systemati- 
eally (sce ORGANIZE 2) ; sometimes (with qualifying 
adj.), one skilled in organization. 

1849 Grote Greece 1, xiii. V. 304 An organizer of that 
systematic espionage which broke up all freedom of speech. 
1853 Zbid. 1. Ixxxvi. XI. 795 The ablest organiser and the 
most scientific tactician of his day. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 
Li. 16 Wallace..an organiser..of his fellow-men, 1884 
Manch, Exam, 22 Mar, 4/7 The organisers of obstruction. 

b. Afedivval Afis. (See ORGANIZE 3.) 

1880 W.S, Rocxstao in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 609 Nothin 
could be more natural than. .that the choristers who practise 
that method of vocalisation should be called Organizers, 
thongh..they sang withont any instrumentat accompani- 
ment whatever. 1881 /éid. IL). 61 Quintayer (Old Eng. 
Qutnible) To sing in Fifths—a French verb, in frequent use 
among extempore Organizers during the Middle Ages. 

O-rganless, z. [f. OnGAN 54.1 + -LESS.] 

1. Having no (bodily) organs. E 

1864 Houxtev Elem. Comp. Anat. i. 11 Wt is structureless 
and organtess and without definitely formed parts. 1898 
Pop. Sci. Monthiy 111. 490 Those organless organisms ont 
of which the true cell only develops. he 

2. Having no organ (musical instrument). 

1834 [sce OrGanen a]. 1897 Daily News 15 July 5/3 On 
the at present organless orchestra. 

+ Organ ling. Ods. Also abbreviated organ. 
[Corrupted from orgas ding, comb. of orgas, OR- 
Gays, q.v. Orkney ling was an etymological 
conjecture.] A large kind of ling (lish. 


ORGANOGRAPHY. 


1499- in Rogers Agric. § Prices 111. 320, VI. 392—[Earlier 
entries have orgays, orkays, orgas, orgas ting: see Oxcays.] 
Organ ling (many entries from Cambridge, Sion, Worksop, 
1499-1593), orgayn fing (Camb. 1526); Organs (Camb. 1 507 
1623), organ (Camb. 1550-1627). 1526 Ord. Hen. VIZ in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 175 Organe Lyng—z mess—3d. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire Cee) 42 Differinge as much from 
otber people..as the Stockefishe or poore Johns doe from 
the lardge organ ve e, 32607 CoweL /wierpr., Orgeis. .is 
the greatest sort ot North sea-fish, now adaies called Organ 
ling [1672 adds: corruptly from Orkney Ling, because the 
best are near that Island). 1655 Mouret & Bennet //eadth's 
Linprov. (1746) 245 Standing every Fish-day as a cotd Sup- 
porter at my Lord Mayor's Table, yet is it nothing but 
a lone whereof the greater sized is called Organ-Ling, 
and the other Codling, because it is no longer than a Cod, 
and yet hath the Taste of Ling. [1887 Rocrrs Agric. & 
Prices V. 419 Ling, sometimes called organ or ores ling.] 

+tO-rganly, c. Ods. [f, Organ sb.) + -Ly 1] 
Pertaining to an organ or musical instrument, or 
resembling the sound of an organ. 

2435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xii. 103 Gude ihesu, gyf me 
orgonly & heuenly songe of aungels. 

Organo-, combining form of Gr. épyavoy OrGAN, 
used in varions technical terms, chiefly of Biology, 
etc. (OnGAN 56.1 5), rarely of Music (OnGAN $6.1 2); 
as O'rganole'ptic a. [F. organolepiigue (Chevreul), 
{. Gr. Anwrixés, f. AapBaverv to apprehend by the 
senses}, said of the properties by which bodies act 
upon the senses and bodily organs (1857 Mayne). 
O:rganometallio a. Chew, ‘a term applied to 
chemical compounds in which an organic radical 
is directly combined with a metal’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Oxrganomo‘rphic @. [vonce-wa. after ANTHROPO- 
MORPHIC] (see quot.). Orga’nophone, a musical 
instrament: see quot. O:xganophonic a. [Gr. 
govy voice], epithet assumed hy a band of musicians 
who imitated varions instruments with the voice. 
Organo'phyly [Gr. puAov race, tribe], the tribal 
history of the organs of living beings. O-rgano- 
plastic a. [Gr. sAagrinés PLasric], having the 
property of forming or prodncing the bodily organs; 
so O'rganopla:sty, the formation or development 

of the organs. + O:rganopoie‘tical a. Obs. [Gr. 
words capable of making, productive: ef. Gr. 
épyovorounds of or for pee eres = 
Organoplastic. Organo scopy [Gr. -oxoma look- 
ing, examination], examination of the organs; 
Sfec. a name for PHRENOLOGY. 

1857 Minter Elen. Chem, 111. 214 Severat polymeric 
forms, besides other compounds of these *organo-metallic 
bodies may be obtained. 1880 CLeminsnaw Wurts' Atom, 
The. 270 Yn organo-metallic radicals property so called 
we find properties of the same order, which we inter- 
pret in the same manner. 1886 Kernel & Husk 62 Some 
metaphors .. which describe Him [God] by reference to 
implements (such asa shield) may be called *organomorphic. 
1880 Advertisement, *Organophone. (Debain, Inventor.) 
A ctose imitation of the brilliane and broad effects produced 
hy a well-balanced pipe organ. 1890 Strat/ord-on-Avon 
Herald 1g Dec. 8/1 He joined an *organophonic hand which 
travelled thronghont the district, and gave variety enter- 
tainments. 1879 tr. Hacckel’s Evol. Man 1. i. 24 *Organo- 
phyly. 1864 WenstER, *Organoplastic. 1879 tr. De Quatre- 
Sages’ Human Species 122 Under the influence of the organo- 
plastic or evolutive force there were formed proto-organisms 
of a very simple structure, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hygienic 
*Organoplasty,Roger-Collard’s tern for the art of developing 
organs by appropriate exercise of them. 1664 Power £x/. 
Philos. 1. 7% The Soul is in full exercise of her Plastick and 
*Organo-Poictical Faculty. 1864 Wepster, *Organoscopy,.. 
phrenology. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Organoscopy, the examina- 
tion of the several organs of the body in order to form an 
opinion concerning the.. faculties. .and other endowments of 
the person. Also, a synonym of Cranioscopy. c y 

bm prare me (Pugdnoedgzenésis). Biol. 
[mod. f. ORGANO- + -GENESIS; cf. F. organogdndsie 
(Littré).] =Orcanccrenya, So O-rganogene'tio 
a. = ORGANOGENIC. 

1859 Tonp Cye?. Anat. V. 130/2 Organogenetic changes 
known under the generat term of development, 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Organogenesis, the gradual formation of an organ from 
its earliest appearance. 1894 H. Drummono Ascent Alan 
i. 93 Hnman Organogenesis is a transitory comparative 
Anatomy. « P . 

Organogeny (figingdzéni). Biol. [mod. f. 
ORGANO- + -GENY; in F. organogénie (Litiré).] a. 
The production or development of the organs 
of an animal or plant. b. That department of 
biology which deals with this. 

1844 Dunciison Dict. Med, Sc., Organogeny .. The doctrine 
of the formation of the different organs, 1854 H. Spencer 
Ess. (1858) 166 (Genesis of Science) (Oken] says.. Biology, 
therefore, divides into Organogeny, peeecophy, Zoosophy. 
1857 Betvock tr. Cazeanx' Midwif. 211-A few intcresting 
particulars of organogeny. 1888 Athenauie 18 Aug. 227/3 
Organogeny, or the study of development, then showed that 
these types were not wholly imaginary, 

So Organoge‘nio @., of or pertaining to organo- 
geny ; Organo'genist, one versed in organogeny. 

r852 Dana Crust. 11. 1030 The positions buve rather a 
relation to the length or organogenic natnre of the organ. 
1895 %d chenaim 27 July 134/2 He.. became a pupil of Payer, 
whose work as an organogenist he greatly admired. 


Organography (figing'grafi). [mod. f. OR- 
QANO- + -GRAPHY; in mod.F. organographte.] 

+L A description of instruments. Oéds. 

1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse Contents, 4 Organo- 


ORGANOID. 


[bid. 40, 1 wyll reserve the making of the 

phere, vntyll I shewe you the composition of other instru- 
mentes required in this Art, in my Organographle. 1674 
Phil. Trans. 1X. 215 The Authors thou ht of the Astro- 
nomicat Organography of the Excetlent Hevelius. 

2. The description of the organs of living beings ; 
structnral anatomy, esp. of plants. 

1806 Wavoiscton Goldbeck's Mctaphysic Man ticle-p., 
The Organography of Man. | 1829 ‘din, Rev. L. 147 The 
Organography [Organographie Végétalejof M. De Candolle 
..is almost entirely anatomical, 1832 LinptEy Introd. Bot. 
1 Aeading, Organogmphy t or, the structure of plants, 1895 
M. Cc. KE (¢t/e) Introduction to the Study of Fungi, 
their organography, classification, and distribution. 

3. The description of the organ (musical). 

182g DANNELEY Encych Aus. Organography, 
description of that musical instrument, 

So O:rganographio, -ical adjs. [in 1°. organo- 
graphique], relating to organography ; Organo’- 
graphist, one versed in organography. 

1828 Weasten, Organographic, Organo aphical, 1835 
Linutey /ntrod. Bot. (x848) 1. 385 Describing..the pheno- 
mena... without investigating, so as to render complete 
their organographic meaning. 1848 Crate, Organo! aphist, 
one who describes the organs of animat or vegetable bodies, 

Epes (pganoid), a. ee mod. L, orgaroides: 
see Organo- and -o1D.] esembling an organ 
or organism In structure ; having an organic appear- 
ance. 

1857 in Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 1876 Baistowg The. & Pract. 
Med. (1878) 51 Tumours..organoid or such as are charac- 
terised by greater complexity and an approach to the 
structure of organs. /éid. 73 ‘ Organoid tumours ’..com- 
[ang of a fibrous framework, or stroma, so arranged as to 
form a series of loculi, and of groups of ceffs which are con- 
lained in dense masses within them. 

Organology (figing'lodzi). [mod.f. ORGANO- 
+ -LoGY: in F. organologie Cae) 

1, The department of biology which treats of the 
organs of living belngs, in reference to their struc- 
ture and functions. 

3842 in Duncutson Aled. Lex. 1856 W. L. Linnsay Pop, 
Hist. Brit. Lichens 108 A knowledge of the embryology 
or organology of the simplest plants 1s a necessary prelude 
or key to that of higher vegetables, 1861 Bentiey Afan. 
oe t Organology or Physiological Botany ; this treats of 
plants, 


Fieoe Lib. iij. 


or the 


5) an their organs, in a state of life or aition. 

2. The study of the supposed organs of the 
mental faculties, etc. indicated by regions of the 
cranium (see ORGAN sb.1 5 c); Hage eT 

1814 T. Foastza (¢é#/e) Essay on the application of the 
Organofogy of the Brain to Education. 1836-7 Str W. 
Hamitton Afetaph. App. (1870) 1. 407 ‘The organology of 
Galt and his followers. 1880 Bastian Bradt xxv. 518 The 
use of this convolutional grey matter being altogether 
differently estimated by the Phrenologist from what 1t is at 
present, their ‘System was devised, and their organology 
defined with no special reference thereto. 

3. The study of anything as an organ or means. 

1840 De Quincey Styfe Wks. 1860 XI, aor The science of 
style, as an organ of thou ht, of style in relation to the ideas 
and feelings, might be called the organology of style. 1877 
Mortey vit. Misc, Ser. W. 377+ 

So O:rganolo'gical a. [in F. organologiguc), 
relating to organology; Organo‘logist, one versed 
in organology. : 

1857 Maynz Expos. Lex., Organotogicat. 1878 Bett tr. 
Geeenbaur's Comp. Anat. a Special Anatomy takes for its 
object the organological composition of the animal body. 
1869 J. Hunt in Eng. feck, 19 Mar. 578/1 Bonnet must.. 
be considered as an organotogist. 

Organon (f1gingn). [a. Gr. épyavoy instru- 
ment, ily organ, etc.; the title of Aristotle's 
logical treatises; = ‘instrument’ of all reasoning : 
cf, ORGANUM. Formerly naturalized in sense 1, 
with pl. -ovs (so F. organon, -ons) ; now treated 
as alien in sense 2 with pl. in -a.] 

ee bodily organ, esp. as an instrument of the 
soul or mind: = Orean sd1 4,6, Obs. 

1ggo Maatowe and Pf, Tamburi.v. iti, The sout, Wanting 
those organons hy which it moves, Cannot endure, by argu- 
ment of art. 15997 Peete David & Bethsabe Wks. (Reldg.) 
484/: A more than human skill May feed the organons of 
all my sense. 16a9 Huaeat A/ist, Edw, 17, txvi, Our Mother 
Nature..By whom we haue our apt Organons assign’d. 

2. An instrument of thought or knowledge ; 
a means by which some process of reasoning, dis- 
covety, etc., is carricd on; esp. 1 system of rules 
or principles of demonstration or investigation ; 
spec. title of the logical writings of Aristotle. 

@1643 Lp. Fauutann, ele, /afaltibility (1646), 19 It is 
easy to impugne the Organon of faith, or Dectriratt prin- 
ciples, but not easy to compose it. (¢ 1645 Howett Lez/. v. 
x. 11 When i have devour'd the Organon, you will find 
Philosophie far more delightful and pleasing to your palat.] 
1823 De Quincny Lett, Educ. ti, Wks. 1860 XIV. a6 An 
organon of the human understanding is as much above 
it. 1845 Grapstoxr, Giean. (1879) VU. 156 A sound view 
of it [probability] is not indeed ethical nontedie itself, 
hut is the organon, by means of which that knowledge is 
to be rightly handfed. 1864 Bowxn Lagic it. 4o It [Logic] 
is not an organon of discovery. 1884 J. Paar Afost. Life 

Ift. 346 Human inteliect..as the organon by which we are 
to acquaint ourselves with God. 

Organo‘nomy !. [mod.f. Oxcaxo- + -o)nomy, 
as in astronomy, economy, etc.; but here associ- 
ated in sense with viizos law.) The study of the 
laws of organic life. So Organono-mic <., per- 
taining to organonomy. 
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1801 Med. Fral.V. #2 Flementarlehre; i.e. Elementar 
Joctrine of Organic Nature, by Dr. F. J. Schelver, Vol. I. 
pe Pe 1857 Mave £xfos, Lex., Organonomia,. 2 
declaration of the taws which regulate the activity of the 
organism, or organic life: organonomy. /bid., Organonomic. 
rgano‘noniy “, variant of OnoaNonyoy, 

1881 Wriora in Proc. Amer. Philos, Soc. X1X. 533 The 
Names of the Parts—Organonomy. 

Organonym (pigernoniim). Béol. rare. {f. 
Gr. dpyavov ORGAN + dyvpa, dyopa name: cf. 
Oxvs.] The technical name of an organ. So 
Organo‘nymal, O rganony'mic @djs., pertaining 
to organonyms, or of the nature of an organonym ; 
Organo‘nymy [= F. organonyntic], the nomen- 
clature of organs, or of a system of organonyms. 

1885-9 Buck's Mandbk. Med. Sci. VUIL 515 (Cent.) The 
terms..are the namesof parts, organ-names, or organonyins, 
and their consideration constitutes paced oy 18,. Cours 
(Cent.), Organonymal. 18.. Wipe (Cent.), Orgauonymic. 

Organ-pipe. [f. Onroan 58,1 + Pix sd.) 

1. One of the pipes of an organ : see OrcGan sd.) 2 

c14ga Promp, Parv. 369/1 Orgon pype, or pype of an 
orgon. 1530 Parser. 250/1 Organ pype, flevie dorgre. 
1588 Nottingham Rec. TV. azq ‘The orgayne pypes 3s 1n 
number xij. score and xv. 1834 Tennyson Pal. Art xxv, 
Near gitded organ-pipes..slept St. Cecily. 1842 Branpe 
Dict. Sci., etc. 856/1 Organ pipes are of two sorts, mouth 
pipes and reed pipes, of each..there are several species. 


a3 This pale faint Swan, Who 
chaunts a dofefulf hymne to his owne death, And from the 
organ-pipe of frailety sings His soule and_body to their 
lasting rest. 1610 — Temp. ut. iii, 98 ‘The Thunder (That 
deepe and dreadfult Organ-Pipe) pronounc’d The name of 
Prosper. 5 < : 

2. transf. Applied to things resembling the pes 
ofan organ. +a. Some kind of fire-arm. Ods. 

1594 Barwick Disc. Weapons of Fire 10b, Fauconits, 
Robinets and Organpipes, all these be hut light peeces. 

b. pl. Applied to basaltic columns, closely- 
placed, like a row of organ-pipes. 

1861 E. T. Hotrano in Peaks Passes § Glaciers Ser. 1 
1. 68 High up in the cliffs of this mountain is a very singular- 
looking group of red basaltic organ-pipes, arranged with 
great regularity of structure. . 

¢e. ‘In costume, a large piping ; 
(Cent. Dict.). 

3. Organ-pipe coral: see CoraL sh.l tb. 

1833 Mantett. Wonders Geol. (5838) 11. 478 Tubipora: 
Organ-pipe coral. 1890 4 thenzunt ar6/2. 

Organry (figinri). nonce-wd. [fas prec. + 
-RY.] Organ-mnsic ; musical matter. 

1850 D. G. Mitcnenn. Reverics 9 Bachelor 71 Such manly 
verseas Pope's,or. suchsoundan ringing organry as Comus. 

| Organum ! (f1gindm). [L. organum, a. Gr. 
Spyavoy: see OROANON, ORGAN 5d.) 

1. An instrument; = ORGANON ft. 

1614 Raceicn fist. World 1. ii. 16 He maketh the 
Phantasie in representing the Object to the Understanding 
to be a ‘corporal Organum ’. 

b. An instrument of thought or knowledge; = 
Orcanon 2, Esp. in the title of Bacon’s work 
called, with reference to the “Opyavov of Aristotle, 
Novum Organunt, i.e. New Instrument or set of 
principles for scientific investigation. 

[x620 Bacon (fi#/e) Instauratio Magna, sive Novum Orga- 
num, accedit Parascue ad Historiam Naturalem et Experi- 
mentalem.] 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN Mystics (1860) 1. 8o It ts 
the heaven-given organum, in the hands of the wise and holy. 

2. Medizval Afus. A part sung as an accompan!- 
ment below or above the melody or plain-song, 
usually at the interval of a fourth or fifth ; also, 
loosely, this method of singing in parts, the most 

srimitive form of counterpoint or harmony. (Also 
called Draruony.) 

, 1784 Burney Hist. Afus. 11. ii. 75 Organum..consisted 
in ‘singing a part under the plain-song, or chant, /dfd. 
136 Organum .. was a general term for a single part, 
or second voice, added to the melody of achant. 18 
Hxtmonzt in Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 509 The first kind 
of variation from strictly unisonons singing in the Middle 
Ages was the ‘Organum’ or simple, aggrandisement of mufti- 
tudinous choral effect by the additions of octaves above and 
below the Plain Song or Melody. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro 
ibid. 11. 610 Guido d’Arezzo. objects to the use of united 
Fourths, and Fifths, in an Organum of three parts, on account 
of its disagreeable harshness, 

Organum 2 = Orcany 2, ORGAN 2, ORIGANUM. 

arqso Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (MS. Bedl.) 
If, 250/1 He sechep Organum [ed. 1495 Origanum] and 
finde bi taste remedye. 1533 Exyot Cast. elihe (1541) 
ob Thynges makynge the stomake stronge: Mirabolanes: 

utmygges: Organum. 15§2 luiozT, Organum and or- 
ganye herbe (= origanunt). 

+O-rgany!. Os. rare. Also 4 orgonye. {a. 
OF. organie ' organ’, a deriv. of organ, the forma- 
tion of which is not clear.) 

1. An organ; a musical instrument. 

1377 LanGL. P. P72. B, xv. 9 Of gerlis and of gloria laus 
gretly me dremed, And how osanna by Sey owe folke 
songen [v. r7, organye, orgene, organ + C-text orgone]. 

2. An instrument, means; = ORGAN 50.1 7. 

Perh, a mispr. for onzanes. . 

1608 Cuarman Adi Fooles Plays 1873 I. 135 Since youth 
and love Were th’ vnresisted organies to seduce you. 

+ Organy 2. 706s. Also 6 organ(n)yo, 6-7 
organie, [Corrupt ad. L. origantn.) = ORIGAN. 

1545 Raynolp Syrth Mankynde 12a Sethe organnye or 


« fig 
1g95 Suans. Yokn v. vii. 


a rounded flute’ 


ORGEAT. 


mythe with oyle olyfe. 1546 Lancouey Pol. Verg. 
Lavent. 1. xvii. 32 Me Weal! in chasing the ie a 
serneth her self with Rue, and the Storke with Organic. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens u. \xv. 232 This herbe is called..in 
English Penny Royall .. and Organie. 1647 Litty Chr. 
Astrol. ix. 64 Organy or Wild Marjorane. 1706 Puiutirs, 
Organy or Orgain, wild or bastard Marjoram. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pl. IV. 78, Comnion Marjoram...The plant 
is sometimes called Wild Organy. 

Organzine (paginzin), sb. Also 7-8 organ- 
cine, 8 organsine. § [a. F. organsin (1667 In 
Littré), ad. It, oxgansino, of unknown origin.) The 
strongest and best kind of silk thread, formed of 
several strands twisted together in the contrary 
direction to that in which their component fila- 
ments are twisted. Also organzine silk. 

1699 Phil, Trans. XX1. 184 The Goodness of Silk is dis- 
tinguished by its lightness, .. the Organcine is Superfine, it 
being the best sort. 1732-7 Cnuamagrcayne Sé. Gy Brit. te 
1. tig apes the Derwent... were erected in the late Reign, 
by Sir Thomas Lombe, those Mills which work the three 
capital Italian Engines for making Ougedse or Thrown 
Silk. 1789 Purrein in PAIL Trans. i. a3 The French 
were desirous of making raw silk fit for organcine or warp 
among themselves. Ming, Uae Philos. Manuf. 235 There 
are three kinds of raw silk, organzine, tram, and floss. 1 
‘Dict. Nat, Biog. XXX1V. 96 The machinery had rendere 
the manufacturers of this country independent of Italy for 
the supply of organzine. 

1732 Lond, Mag. 1. 36 ‘Three [tatian Engines for making 
Organzine Silk, 1831 G. R. Poatea Sivk Manuf. 203 Or- 
ganzine silk is of the nature of rope, where the combined 
straods are twisted in an opposite direction to that given to 
the separate threads. F 

Organzine, v. [ad. F. organsine-r (1762 in 
Dict. Acad.), §. organsin: see prec.] frans. To 
make into organzine; intr. To twist threads of 
silk so as to form organzine. Chiefly in O-rgan- 
gined ffi. a. and O-rganzining wd/. sb. 

1779 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 198/1 Fine Italian organzined 
thrown, silk, 1789 PitKINGToN View Derbysh. IW. 172 
Organzion or preparing the silk for the manufactures 
of Spitalfields. 1831 G. R. Porter Sitk Manuf, 210 The 
expense of organzining in France..is said not toexceed two 
shillings and ninepence to three shillings per pound. 

Orgasm (jigéz’m). [ad. mod. L. orgasuius, 
a. Gr. type *dpyaopds, £ dpya-ev to swell as with 
moisture, be excited or eager. Cf. F. orgasme ‘an 
extreame fit or expression of anger’ (Cotgr. 1611).] 

1, Immoderate or violent excitement of feeling ; 
rage, fury; a paroxysm of excitement or rage. 

(1646 Siz T. Browne Pseted. Ep. 145 It may be onely some 
fast retention or sudden compression in the Orgasmus or 
fury of their fust.]_ @ 1763 SHENSTONE Economy 1.159 Vain. 
ah vain the hope Of future peace, this orgasm uncontroul'd { 
1806 W.Tayion in Awa. Rev. 1V. 604 So the poetic orgasm, 
when excited, glows but for atime. 1875 LoweEtt Words- 
qvorth Prose Wks. 1890 1V. 365 He saw man such as he can 
only be when he is vibrated by the orgasm of a national 
emotion, — : : ae 

2, Physiol. Excitement or violent action tn an 
organ or part, accompanied with tnrgescence; Spec. 
the height of venereal excitement in coition. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. B09 When there 
appears an Orgasm of the humours, we rather fly to bleeding 
as more safe. 1771 T. Peacivat Ess. (1777) 1. 200 A kind of 
nervous orgasm, or spasm on the vitals. 1802 Med, Frnt, 
Viil.a36 Many viviparous animals are subject to periodical 
venereal orgasm. 1899 //utchinson's Archives Surg. X. 
1ag The state of vascular turgescence which attends the 
sexual orgasm. F 

Orgastic (figz'stik), 2. Cf Gr. type *dpya- 
orixés, f. dpyaew: see prec.and c . sarcasnt, sarcastte, 
etc.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized hy orgasm. 

1822-24 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111, 392 An orgastic 
state of the genital organs. /éid. 1V. 92 The frequency of 
the orgastic paroxysms. 

Orgayne, obs. form of ORGAN. 

+Orgays. 04s. Forms: 4 orgois, 5-6 orgays, 
orgas, (5 orkays). [a. OF. orgezs, of uncertain 
origin.) A kind of fish; = ORGAN Lina. 

(1387 Act 31 Law. /// Stat. 1. c 2 En cas que nul orgeis, 
cestascanoir pesson me graunde que {oh soit trone en niefe 
appelle lodedhip. idid., Eyent tes meister & maryners toutes 
tes orgeis. fransé, And in case that no Oma that is to 
say Fish greater than Lobbe be found in a Ship called a 
Lode ship. .. The Masters and Mariners shati haue all the 
Orgeys.] 1427-1524 in Rogers Agric. & Prices U1. 312- 
Orgays (many entries in Cambridge Accts, 1427-51, 1 15), 
Orkays (1439), Orgas Gion Coll. Accts. 1489-94, Cam 
1506-24); Orgas ling Gion 1460, -89). [Later 1499-1593 
Organ ling, orgayn fing, x ca organs: see ORGAN LING.} 

Orgeat (ll orga, fdgéit). Also 8 orgeate. 
{a. I. orgeat (15th c. in Vlatz.-Darm.), ad. Pr. 
orjat, ourjat (in 17th c. Fr. also orgée, orgeate, It. 
orgiata (obs.) Florio, orzata), {. F. orge, Pr. ordt, 
It. orzo:—L. Aordeum barley.) A syrup or cooling 
drink made originally from barley, subsequently 
from almonds, and orange-flower water. tone: 

1784 Connoisseur No. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire 
can inspire. 1769 Baaetn Manners of Ltaly 1L xxx. 203 
Their servants attend with femonade, orgeate, .. an other 
cooling drinks, 1786 Han. Moze Bas Blew 229 Nor be the 
milk-white streams forgot, Of thirst-assua) ing, cool orgeat. 
1843 THackeray Afisc. Ess. (1885) 43 Pulling a queer face 
over a glass of orgeat (pronounced orf), 1864 Sata 
in Daily Tel 21 Sept, Light refreshmeots, such as ices, 
coffee, orgeat, and lemonade, were led about. 

Orgeilus, obs. form of ORGULOUS. 

Orgeis, variant of ORGAYs, O45. 


ORGEL. 


+ Orgel, orghel, orhel, sé. and @. Oés. 
Forms: 1 orgel, orgol, 3 orgel (Orm. orrzhell), 
oregel, orezel, orhel, horhel, horel. [OE. 
orgel, orgol, orzol (whence or3el-lic, -Hee in /Elired ; 
euynolegy uncertain, as is the qnestion of its 
relationship to the OHG. word which gave OF. 
orgoill, F. orgueil, ‘pride’, by which ME. or3e/, 
orhel, orel was superseded in the 13th c.: sce 
ORGUEIL.] 

A. sd, Pride, baughtiness. 

@ 1023 Wuirsran font. fae 148 Hwer ys .. heora 
prass aad orgol, huton on moldan bepeaht and on witam 
zecyrred? ¢1a0o 7'7ix. Coll. Hom. 43 Woreldes richeise 
weched orgel on mannes heorte. /éid. 191 Pe heje sete on 
heuene, be he fel of burgh is orezel. a1225 St. Marker. 11 
Ichabbe ischen his onergart, ant his egede orhel ferlicbe 
afallet. a@zaag Ancr. R. 176 Horhel wolde awakien. /did, 
210 Pe prude beod his bemares..uorte makien noise—lud 
dream toscheauwen hore horel. 

B. aaj. Proud, haughty, presumptuous. 

In orzed sod haughty mind, written ia comb. 

e1a00 Trin: Coll. Hom. 35 Ne to none heje, ne orejele 
men on pe wurelde wid to spekende. /é/d. 37 Alle ore3el 
men, pe telled hem seluen heize. c1zoo Oamin 6262 3iff 
batt he purrh orrzhellmod Forrhozhebb be to wurrpean. 
€ 1280 Gen, & Ex. 3767 Ne wulde he .. For or3el pride ford 
Sor cumen. . A 

Hence + O'rgelness, orjelness, pride, hanghti- 
ness, hauteur. 

21000 Aldhelwt Glosses (Napier, 31, 1108), Edation/s, orgel- 
nesse, creasnesse. €3z00 Tin, Coll, Hom. 21g Pare telded 
Se werse pe grune of orezelnesse. 


Orgel: see ORGLE. 
WOrgia (Padgid), sd. 22. [L. oxgia, Gr. Spa 

neuter pl., ‘ orgies’.] =Orgies: see ORGy. (Some- 

times erron. as sing., with pl. orgiaes, -ay’s, ia 7.) 

1570-6 Lamaanpe Peramd. Kend (1826) 331 Then they fell 
afresh to their orgia. 18 E Scot Discov. Witcher. m1. iii. 
(1886) 34 Those feasts of Bacchus which are named Orgia. 
r6arx Be. Mountacu Déiatriée 553 From him are the Sa- 
basia, old Pagan Orgines and Mysteries deriued. 1660 
N. Incero, Bentivolio & Urania u. (1682) 174 The Tri 
ennial Orgiay's of Bacchus. 1675 Otway Adesbiades 1. i, 
When last Night the youth of Athens late Rose up the 
Orgia to celebrate. 1749-8} Lavincron £ndhus, Aleth. § 
Pafists (1820) 288 While they are celebrating the orgia. 
1830 Gatt Life Byron xxxix. 256 ‘The return of the 
monrners from the hurning, is the most appalling orgia. 

Orgiac (@idzi&k), c. and sdb. rave. [f. Gr. 
type *épyiax-ds, £. épyia orgies: cf. cardiac, mantac.] 
a. aaj. Pertaining to orgies or an orgy. b. sd, 
(pl) = Orgies: see ORGY 1. 

1859 De Quincey Posth. Wks. (1891) 1. 42 He is ac- 
quainted with .. the Orgiacs .. and all the great ceremonies 
and observances practised at Olympia. 1890 /Yarfer's 
Mag, Oct. 885/2 The writhing dance of aaked black forms, 
the orgiac round circling in and out of shadows aad light. 

+tOrgial. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. orgia + -au.] 
A song sung at the orgies. 

1610 G, Fietcuca Christ's Vict. 1.1, The jolly priest .. 
Chaaated wild orgials, ia honour of the feast. 

Coat (prdgiéz’m). rare. [ad. Gr. dpyiac- 
wos, f. dpyrd{-av to celebrate orgies.] Properly, 
The celebration of orgies; but in quot. A state of 
excited or exalted feeling, as of a worshipper at 
the orgies (? confused with orgasm), 

1840 Mitatan //ysz, Chr, 11. 213 The Orgiasm, the inward 
raptare, the workin ofa divine influence upon the soul. 

rgiast (fidzicést). rare. [ad. Gr. dpyacras, 
agent-n. from dépyia¢-ev: see prec.] One who 
celebrates orgies. 
3791-3 in Spirit Pub. Fruts. (1799) 1. The main ob- 
aks of the governing powers to the Oren of Bacchus, 
was, that their meetings were by night. 

Orgiastic (gadgice'stik), a. [ad. Gr. dpyraors- 
nos, f. dpyactns: see prec. and -1c.] Belonging 
to, or characterized by, orgies; of the nature or 
character of orgies; marked by extravagance, 
licentiousness, or dissolute revelry. (In quot, 1698, 
app. of or pertaining to the flute or wind instru- 
ment : cf. next.) 

1698 Fayer Ace. BE. Judia & P. 376 For Instrumental 
[Musick], they [Persians] have little regard to Stringed, but 
the Orgiastick they are very expert at. 1846 Grote Greece 
1, xii. 1. 314 The orgiastic worship of Zens. 1879 Athenaeum 
27 Dec. 829 After the orgiastic confusion of the revolution. 
1896 Banton in Sciexce 6 Nov. 695/1 The ‘ecstasy’ and 
prophetic ‘maateia’ which played such a large part in the 
orgiastic rites of Greece. 

rgiastical, «. rare. [f. as prec. +-aL.] Of 
orgiastic character or tendency. 

@ 1871 Gaote Eth. Fragut. vi. (1876) 228 The flute which 
he considers as not ethical, but orgiastical—calculated to 
excite violent and momentary emotions. 

Orgic (gidzik), a. rare. [irreg. f. Oncy +-10.] 
= ORGIAC. 

1789 T. Twinina Arisiotle’s Treat. Poeiry (1812) I]. 10 
After the celebration of the orgic rites, 2885 R. F. Littie- 
pate in Eucyel. Brit. X1X. 91/1 They [Egyptian pilgrims] 
landed atevery town along the river to perform orgic dances, 

Orgies, sd. 7/.; see ORGY. 

Orgillous, var. ORGULOUS a., proud. 

+Orgion. Obs. rare—. [a. Gr. dpyov (rare), 
sing. of épya Orel, orgies.] = ORGY. 

1613 Sin E. Hony Countersnarle 2 If they refuse to dance 
a round in her Orgions antick, she wilt be sure they shall 
not passe without a broken head. 


| -oi], -oill, 6 -uell, Se. -weill, (Ilo aR 
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Orgiophant. Gr. Autig. rare. [ad. Gr. 
épyopayr-ns, he who shows or expounds the 
orgies: cf, H1gropHant.] (See quot.) 

1886 Lewis & Suoar Lat. Dici., Orgiophanta,..apresider 
over the orgies, an orgiophant. 

+Or’rgle. Oss. Also 4-5 orgel. [OE. orgel 
(in comb. orgel-dr¢éam), ME. orgel, orgle = OHG, 
orgela fem., MHG,. orgel(e, Germ. orge/, MDu. 
orghele, Du. orgel, Sw., Da. orge?: in its origin an 
alteration of L. organa, pl. of organune ORGAN.) 
z= ORGAN 56.11 or 2. 

ax100 Blickl. Gloss., Orgeldreame, organo. 13.. K.Alis, 
191 Orgles, tymbres, al maner gleo, Was dryuen ageyn that 
lady freo. 1386 Orgels, orgles [see Oncan s6.' abl x. 
AvuDELAY Poems 16 He con harpe, he con syng, his orglus 
ben herd ful wyd. ‘ 

+Orgmount. Sc. Ods. [app. a corruption of 
F. orge mtondé ‘pilled and cleansed Barlie; also.. 
Barlie pottage’ (Cotgr.). Cf. Littré, oxge mondé 
ou amandé] Boiled pearl-barley. 

1896 Datayaece tr. Leslie's Hist. Sect. 1. 98 Vpon fleshe, 
milk, and cheis, and sodne beir or orgmount [L. hordzogue 
cocto), principallie thay lyue. 

Orgne, Orgon, -e, obs. forms of ORGAN. 

Orgoil, -oile, variants of ORGUEIL, Ods. 

Orgue. Os. [F. orgue organ, instrument, 
warlike machine, etc., as in quots. 

1. Fortification. (See quot. 1706) . 

1706 Putts, Orgues..in Fortification, long and thick 
pes of Wood, armed with Iron-Plates at the end, and 

ung up separately by a Cord, over a Gate; being ready 
upon aay surprize, to be let fall in the Way, to stop it up 
instead of a Portcullice. 176a Steane Tr. Shandy V1. xxit, 
These [portcullises] were converted afterwards into orgues, 
as the betterthing. 1853 Srocquuner A/il, Encyct. 204/1 
Orgues..are now disused, 

2. Old Artillery. (See quot.) 

1706 Pwitxirs, Orxgues is also taken for a Device, consisting 
of many Harquebusses linked together, or of several Musket- 
Barrels set in a row withia one wooden Stock, to be dis- 
charged either all at once, or separately. 

3. An organ : in quot. a series of basaltic columns 
like organ-pipes. 

1836 G, Dartey Nesenthe in QO. Rev. July (1902) 191 
Where his vast orgue, high-fluted, stands Basaltic, swept 
with billowy hands. 3 

| Orgueil, torguil,orgul,sé.anda. Forms: 
3 orguil, 4 -uyl, 5 -uille, -ueyl, 5-6 orgul(e, 


(a. AF. orguil (Gower), OF. oxgotdl, orguil/(11the.), 
orgotl (11-12th c.), orguel, orguetl (12th c.) = Pr. 
orgolh, -guelk, Cat. orgull, Sp. orgutlo, lt. orgoglio, 
a Com. Komanic sb., supposed ad. OHG. *zrgtolt, 
f, zerguol renowned, (See Diez.) In Early ME. 
this superseded or3hel, orhel, ORGEL; it became 
obs. itself in 16th c. When used now (as in quot. 
1833) it is only as an alien mod.F. word (orgoly). 
The adj. use is not French: in ME. it was a con- 
tinuation of that of or3e7, ORGEL.] 
A. sb. Pride, hanghtiness. Ods. exc. as alien. 

exaoa Trin. Coll. Hom, 63 To temien pe lichames orguil. 
{bid, 137 Widteo pi lichame fro orguil. 13.. Coer de L. 
x18ar For all your bost and your orguyl. 1430 Pilger. Lyf 
AManhode 1, 107, 1 hatte orgoill the queyate. 2456 Sia G. 
Have Lew Arms (S.T.S)1 hs (They]makis urtrychtwis weris 
for pride or orguille of thairhertis. 1470-85 MaLoay Ardvur 
XxL xi, Whan I remembre me how by my defaute & mya 
orgule and my pee that they were bothe layed ful lowe. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 46 The mynystres by theyr pryde and 
orgueyt subuerte iustyce. rgat St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 
88 It shall so rebaite his high lookes and orgute. 1563-87 
Foxe A. § AS. (1596) 348/1 Not upon any orgoile, pre- 
sumption or pride. [1833 Lyrron England 1. ii, Our reserve, 
and that oxgweil, so much more expressive of discontent 
than of dignity, which is the .. proverb of our continental 
visitors] ; 

+B. adj. Proud, haughty, presumptuous. Oés. 

axa7z5 Prov. AElfred 286 in O. E. Misc. 121 Wdilscipe 
and orgut prnde, bat lerit 3ung wif lepere bewes. 1470-85 
Mavory Arthur xx1. i, The ee .dyd the carsyng ia 
the moost orgulist wyse that myght be doon. 1560 RoLLAND 
Crt. Venus 1. 614 Sic orgweill myade to suffer it not docht. 

Orguinette (figinet). [f F. orgue, or OF. 
orguine, var. of organe OUuGaAN (ia sease ‘lyre’ 
(Godef.) +-ErTE.] A mechanical musical instru- 
ment, consisting of a set of reeds and a bellows, 
the wind from which is admitted to the reeds 
through holes in a strip of paper which is moved 
along by turning a crank. 

1885 Church Bells July 3 Advt., Orguinette Music, 4 per 
foot. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1264/1 Orguinette, with music, 
quite new. 

+Orgu'lity. Os. In 5 orgulyte. [f orgu? 
adj. (see ORGULIL) + -ITy.] Pride, haughtiness. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. 1, Thurgh our orgulyte we 
demaunded hataille of you. Zé/d. x. Ixiv, For pryde and 
orgulyte he wold not smyte sire Palomydes. 


Orgulous (/igitles), orgillous (/ giles), 
a. arch. Forms: 3 orgeilus, 4-6 (9 arch.) orgu- 
lous, 5 orguillous, -eux, orguylleus, 5-6 or- 
guyll-, 6 orguly-, orgueil-, orguell-, orgyllous, 
orgullows, 6(9 arch.) orgullous, 7 (9 arch.) orgil- 
lous. [a. OF. oxgettllus, -gotllus (11th c.), orguél- 
feus (12th c.), AF. orguéllous (Gower), mod. F. 
orgueillenx = Pr. orguelhos, orgoillos, Sp. orgulloso, 


ORGY. 


It. orgoglioso, {. orgueil, etc., ‘pride’: see ORGUEIL 
and -ous, Used once by Shaks., and retained in the 
1634 modemization of Malory’s Aforte Arthur, 
but app. obs. from 16th c., until employed as 
a historical archaism by Southey and Scott, and 
affected by late roth c. journalists.] 

Proud, haughty. 

e1aso Old Kent. Serm. in O. £. Mise. 30 Of po cuele 
manne good man, of pe orgeilus umble. ¢1330 Arth. § 
Mert. 9344 Thai to driuen four kingis orgulous. @ 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 84 Thorugh her orguylteus port .. 
throwen doune of her worshippe and astate. 1470-85 
Mavory Arthur xx. xvii, And e were as orgulous sette as 
ye are, 148: Caxton Reynard xvii. (Arb.) 36 He was so 
te and orguillous. a@1sz9 Sketton Replyc. Wks. 1862 

+ 234 Odyons, orgulyous, and flyblowen opynions, 1929 
Art. agst. Wolsey in Ld. Herbert Men VIL (1683) 294 The 
Lord Cardinat of York. .of his high, orgullous, and insatiable 
mind. xs9a Wyatey Avimorie 150 The English orgulons 
words did say Gainst Lord Cowcie. 1606 Swaks. 7%. § Cr. 
Prol. 2 From Iles of Greece The Princes Orgillous, their 
high blood chaf'd, Hane to the Port of Athens sent their 
shippes. 1808 Soutury Chron. Cid 239 They are of high 
blood and full orgutlons, and I have no liking to this match. 
1820 Scott Monast. xxi, Punished for your outrecuidance 
and orgillous presumption. 1848 Lyrron Haroldv. iti, This 
our orgulous Earl shatt not have his trinmph. 21890 Sad. 
Rev. 12 July 29/2 Lord Rosebery tore things to shreds.. 
in the best and most orgillous fashion. 

b. fig. Splendid. ce. Swelling, violent. 

13.. Coer de L. 272 His atyre was orgulous. 1484 Caxton 
Curiail 2 Better in humble tranquillyte than in orgnytious 
TS 3525 Lv. Beaners /voiss. VI. cii. [xcviii.] 297 
They wyst nat how to passe y* ryuer of Derne, whiche was 
full and orgulous at certayne tymes. 1610 BanrouGn Jeth, 
Paysick vt iii. (1639) 363 These most orgueilous and extreme 
paines are caused of a very moist and maligne vapour. 

Hence + O'rgulously adv. 

€1475 Partenay 3543 Off A fers behold, orguiousty wrought, 
Als with the behold of his eyes twain. 

Orgun, Orgweill, obs. ff. ORGAN, ORGUEIL. 

Orgy, orgie (fidzi); chiefly in pl. orgies 
(gidziz). [In pl. orgies, a. F. orgies (‘les orgies 
de Bacchus °, ¢ 1500 in [1atz.-Darm.), ad. L, orgia, 
a. Gr. épyia pl., ‘secret rites’, esp. ‘a noctumal 
festival in honour of Bacchus’, also, in L. ‘ secret 
frantic revels’. The singular orgie, orgy (F. orgie) 
is later and comparatively rate, exc. in sense 3.] 

1. Grand Rom. Antig. Secret rites or ceremonies 
practised in the worship of vations deities of Greek 
and Roman mythology ; esp. those connected with 
the festivals in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the festival itself, which was celebrated with ex- 
travagant dancing, singing, drinking, etc. 

1 Waanean Alb, Eng, vi. xxxi, (1612) 152 The Gote- 
heards of Hyrcania hild their eg vato me [Pan]. a7 
Dayven Virg. Georg. wv. 756 The Thracian Matrons, .. Wit 
Furies, and Nocturnal Orgies fir'd. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 
& Afus. v. 59 The Orgys of Bacchus..were famed through 


. all che Ages of Antiquity. 1846 Gaote Greece (1851) I. 29 


Diffusion of special mysteries, schemes for retigious purifica- 
tion, and orgies (J venlure to anglicise the Greck word, 
which contains in its original meaning no implication of the 
ideas of excess to which it was afterwards diverted) in 
honour of some particular god. 

b. sing. 1665 Br T. Heraeat Trav. (1677) 118 It would 
have resembled an Orgy to Bacchus. 2871 R. Extis 
Cainiius \xiii. 24 To a barbarous ulalation the retigious 
orgy wakes, 1887 Bowen Virg. Aincid ww. 302 In triennial 
orgy (L. orgia] the Bacchus cry and the choir Peal. 

c. attrib, 1866 Conincton “incid vi. 196 An orgie dance 
she chose to feign. Zs : 

2. ¢ransf. Applied to any riles, ceremonies, or 
secret observances, religious or otherwise ; with or 
without implication of extravagance or licence, 

1598 Drayton //evoic. Ep. v. 60 Grac'd with the Orgies of 
my Bridall Feast. «1667 Cowtey Agric. Verses & Ess. 
(1687) 108 The Birds above rejoyce with various strains, 
And in the solemn Scene their Orgies keep. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1. 415 Vet thence his lustful pai he [Peor] enlarg’d 
Even to that ITill of scandal, by the Grove Of Moloch 
homicide, lust hard hy hate. 1746 Morett Yudas Alacca- 
ézus (Air), Pious orgies, pious airs, Decent sorrow, deceat 
prayers, Will to the Lord ascend. 1850 Mas. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord. (1863) ue On this aight..the witches held 
their orgies on the Blockberg. 1894 19¢% Cent. July 63 
Edward Colstoa, of Bristol, in whose honour pious orgies 
are still annually celebrated in that city. 

{{b. Misused by Daniel in sense ‘ panegyrtic’. 

2646 G. Daniet Poems Wks. 1878 1. 63 What Numbers 
bring T’ empassionate, and worthy Orgies Sing? 1646-8 
Ibid. 199 ‘To bring His Praise in Catalogue, were but to 
Singe A forced orgie. ‘ 

3. Feasting or revelry, esp. such as is marked by 
excessive indulgence or licence; wild or dissolute 
revels; debauchery; often in sézg. A drunken or 
licentions revel. 

1703 Rowe Uéyss. 1. i, 199 These rude licentious Orgyes 
are for Satyrs. 1740 Somervitte //obdinol u. 463 The 
frolic Crowd .. Their Orgies kept, and frisk’d it o'er the 
Green Jocnnd, and gay. 31798 W. Tavion in Monthly Rev. 
XXVIL. 521 Friends of stability or rather of retrogression.. 
descrihing every private supper asan orgie, 1828 Scott #. AL 
Perth xi, The effect of the Bacchanalian orgies, 1840 
Bakuam Jngol. Leg. Ser. 3. Spectre of Tapp., Heated and 
inflamed from his midnight orgies. 1850 W. lavinc Gokd- 
smith 97 He dreaded the ridicale of his fellow-students for 
the ludicrous termination of his orgie. 1870 Disrarit Lothair 
Ixxvii, The worship of the beautiful always ends in an orgy. 

fig. 1883 1". Wanrison Choice Bhs, (1886) 400 That orgy 
of blood zl arrogance—the [nropean tyranny of Bonaparte, 


-ORIAL. 


Orgyllous, Orgyn, obs, ff. OrcuLous, Oncan. 

Orhel, variant of Oncrt Oés., pride. 

-orial, a compound suffix, consisting of the suffix 
+Aly L, -d?-7s, added to L, -éré-, in -drt-as, -a, -n0t 
(see ony). The termination is originally adjectival 
(substantival only by ellipsis), and app, arose in 
connexion with sbs. in -drdea:, -dvits, ling, -ony ; 
thus late L, had ¢erritori-Gl-is from territoriunt. 
But it has been extended in Eng. to form deriva- 
tives from L. adjs, in -/drius, -sorius, from agent- 
nouns in -/or, -sor, as cursori-al, dictatori-ai, 
pictori-al, piscatori-al, procuratori-al, professori-al, 
sartori-ai, senatori-al, and others formed directly 
on agent-nouns themselves or on the cognate 
ppl. stem of the vb., as egwvatorial, mediatorial. 
In sense, Lhese adjs. in -or7a/ are usually identical 
with those in -ory, nnd the two forms are not rarely 
found side by side (e.g. piscatorial, piscatory) ; 
but the former is preferred for the adj. when there 
is a sb. in -ory (purgatory, purgatortal). Words 
in -orial from agent-nouns are chiefly of Eng. 
formation, the componnd suffix being rare in Fr, 

|| Oxibi, orebi (gibi). Also 9 orabie, ourebi, 
oribé. [Cape Dutch, app. from Hottentot.] A 
small species of South African antelope (Azéilope 
scoparia or Scopophoris ourebi), inhabiting open 
plains. ‘ 

17 6 Tuonaerc in Pinkerton's Voy. (1808) XVI. 95 A very 
okt and extremely searce goat called Orebi. 1801 Siz 
J. Barrow Trav, §. Africa 138 Orabie, 1829 Grireitas 
tr. Cuvier's Antin, Kingd. V. 23% A. scoparia, the Orehi, 
adult male, 2a to 24 inches high, four feet long, head eight 
inches. 1834 Paincte 47%. S&. 11 By valleys remote where 
the oribi ple: 1834 Penny Cyel. 11. 76/a The Ourebi,.. 
called dieehbok or patebuck by the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape... The ourehi inhabits the open plains of South Africa, 
1887 Rioen Haccarp She vi. 80 A tanned hide of a small red 


buck, something like that of the oribé. 1893 Setous 7raz. 
S. £, Africa 74, 1 shot a fine oribi antelope. 

Orible, -bull, obs. ff. Horinsce. 

Orice, Oricelle, obs. ff. ORR1s, ORCHIL. 

Orichale (prikelk), Also 6 oritalohe, 7 
-ohaleh; and in Lat. form orichalcum (also 7 
aurichale(h)um). [ad. L. orichale-um, a, Gr. 
dpelyadxov, lit. ‘mountnin-copper’, f. dpos, dpe- 
mountain + xaAxds copper, applied Lo a yellow 
copper ore or brass. In later L. made into auri- 
chalcum, after L. aurum gold, as if ‘golden 
copper’.] Some. yellow ore or alloy of copper, 
highly prized by the anciefits; perhaps brass. 

Applied hy Strabo to brass, though some Greek writers 
treated dpeixadcor as afahulous metal; in the Middle Ages 
anrichaicum is often mentioned as a very precions meta 
known only hy report, 

1gsg0 Sransra Afusopot, 78 The merall was of rare and 
Halle price; Not Bilbo steele, nor brasse from Corinth 
et, Nor costly Oricalche from strange Phoenice. 1646 
Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ef. u. iv, Their electrum, ..a sub- 
stance now as unknown as true aurichalcuy:, or Corinthian 
brass, 1661 Daanett Corr. /. Basire (1831) 195 Several 
boxes of Orichalch. 1670 Pit. Trans, V. 2036 Of Copper, 
.. together with a disconrse of the Native and Factitions 
Orichalehum, 1785 Br. Watson in Alen, Lit. § Phil. Soc. 
Manch. 11. 47 On Orichalenm, 1855 Sixcneton Virgil 11. 
xt, 485 Then he. .dons his coat of mail, With gold aesenceny 
orichalcum crisp. 1867 J. 1. Rose tr. Virgil's Aencid 348 
Breastplate. .rongh with mingled orichale and gold. 

Orichalceous (prikze'lséos), a. [f. med. or 
mod.L. ortchalce-us (f. orichaicum, after atnrens, 
argentens, ete.); see prec. and eo (See quot.) 

3826 Kizay & Sp, Entomol, IV. 283 Splendour. .. b, 
Metallic... 3. Orichalceons (Orichadceus). A splendour 
intermediate between that of gold and brass, 

Orichalcite (Afin.): see AURICHALOITE, 

Orichard, obs. variant of Orcitarp. 

Oriel (6erié). Also 5 oryel, oriell, 5-6 
oryall, 6-8 oriall, 7 orial, oryal, 7-8 oriol, (9 
oriole). [MIE. a. OF. oriol (errieul, oeurieul 
(in Godefroy) ‘ porch, passage, corridor, gallery’, 
med.I.. (? from Fr.) ortoltm (in Matt. Paris, @ 1259) 
porch, entranee-hall, antechamber’. 

Of unknown origin: for the conjecture that the F. or 
med L. might be altered from L. azrco/umns * golden, gilded ', 
in sense ® gilded chamber ', there is no historical foundation; 
the Fr. forms in ex, a point to an original J not ax] 

Although much research has been expended upon the 
history of this word, and esp. upon the development of the 
current use in erted window, the sense-history remains in 
many points obscure and perplexed. Mr. W. Hamper in an 
exhaustive article in lrchzodogia XXIII (18 31) 114, asserts, 
and app. proves, for ovied the senses, penthouse, porch 
(attached to an edifice), (detached) gatehouse, loft, upper 
floor, gallery (for minstrets), It is also shown in Parker’s 
Domest. Arckit., that the name was applied to a gallery or 
ar t chamber in the west end of a domestic chapel, or to a 


I (RS apartment having a window looking into the 
el (see also Bentley's Ou. Rev. 1860 Jan. 497). The 
sense known is that of ‘portico, passage, corridor, 
ry» assured from OFr. (Godef) and med.L., and it is 
le that ‘oriel window ' meant at first * window ina 
ry or balcony. Most of the earlier senses claimed hy 
amper are found only in L, context, examples in Eng. 
Bscarce, The modern Cornish use of ae is however 
portant link. 
A BesicOs corridor, gallery, balcony, ete. Oss. 
9 Mart. Parts Vite Abba? S. Aléans (an. 1251) (1681) 
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toz1 Adjacet Atrium oobilissiinum in introitu: quod portt- 
cus vel Oriolum appellatur.] 1385 Durkan Acc, Kolls 
265 In mundaciane del Oriel, iij cd. 1448 Hod? 27 élen. 7 in 
Archwologia XXM11. 113 Pro sperres, postidus, et gradubus, 
de eisdem fiendis pro uno Oriell supra Stabulam ibidem. 
r4so-51 Koll 30 fen. V1, ibid., Pro novo Oreyell pro 
‘Trumpetes Dominl in Aula ihidem. c1450 Erie Tofons 307 
When ye here the Mas-helle, Y schall hur bryngo to the 
Chanel le, .. Be the Oryall aye stonde thon stylle, Then 
schalt thou see hur at thy wylle. @1490 Botoner (William 
of Worcester) /t7'n. (1778) 89 Altitudo dicta turris, cum le 
ovyrstorye vocat’an Oriell. argoo ALS. Chron. (an. 1424) 
in Blakeway & Owen /fist. Shrewsbury (1825) ll. a Cee 
laft behynde hym a doughter of hys namyd Blase Tuptun, 
who cam by chance to be a leeper, and made the oryell which 
goythe oom the west side of the sayde churche-yarde 
Se. Chad's], throughe which she cam aloft to heare serveys 
--and so passyd usually uppon the feades unto a glasse 
wyndowe, throughe which she dayly sawe and hard dayly 
serveys as longe as shee lyvyd. 

b. In Cornwall (erre/), A porch or balcony at 
the head of an outside stair. 

1880 £. Cornwall Gloss. 3.¥., The ground-floor of o fisher. 
man’s house is often a fish-cellar, and the first floor serves 
him for kitchen and parlour, which is reached by a flight of 
stone steps ending in an erre! or porch (Polperro). 1880 
Mrs. Para Adam § Eve xxxii 435 The steps which led up 
to the wooden oriel, or baleony—at that time a common 
adornment to the Polperro houses. 

2. A large recess with a window, of polygonal 
plan, projecting from the outer face of the wall of 
a building, usually, in an upper story, and either 
supported from the ground or on corbels, For- 
merly sometimes forming a small private npatt- 
ment attached to a hall, or the like. 

©1440 Promp. Parv, 3609/4 Oryel of a wyndowe,. .cancellus 
.intendicula. te14a7s Sgr. lowe Degre % In her oryall 
there she was Closed well with royall glas, Fulfylied it was 
with ymagery, Euery wyndowe by and by, On eche syde 
had there a gynne, Sperde with many adyuers pynne. 1655 
Futter CA. Hist. vi ii, (2840) 11D. 305 Sure 1 nm, that 
small excursion ont of gentlemen’s halls in Dorsetshire 
(respect it east or west) is commonly called an orial. 1814 
Scott Ld. of fsles itt. ii, In an ortel's deep recess. 1828 
Macauray “ist. in Afise. IVrtt. (1860) 1, 280 The oriels 
of Longleat and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. 1841 
Motcey Corr, (1889) 1. iv. 86 We marched back through 
the hall with the oriel into a suite of two or three rooms 
filled with pictures. 1844 F. A. Parry Church Restorers 
42 She was pleased .. that they had condescended to visit 
her little orice) which she had not hoped ever to see thus 
highly honoured. | 

b. for ortel window. 
for statned-giass window.) 

1805 Scorr Las? Afinstr. i xi, The moon on the east oriel 
shone, Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 1834 
Tennyson Pal, Art xli, Thro’ the topmost Oriels' colour'd 
flame Two godlike faces gared below. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Enyel. Archit. § 415 Near to the high table, a_ projecting 
or hay window, termed an ovied, was introduced [i.e. in Eng- 
lish halls, ¢ 1300-1460), 1886 Wittis & Crarx Cambridge 
1]. a8 The gallery..has one large and two small oriels on 
the side next to the court. 


(Sometimes vaguely put 


F eo ; 1845 Loncr. Evening Star 1 Lo! in the painted 
riel 0% 


{the West..shines the Evening Star. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (from 2). 

a Will of John Tynte of Wraxall aa June (MS.), A 
fether bedde in the orialt chamber. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 
1. vii, There was a large oriel casement jutting from the 
wall. 187a Browntnc fifine xxx, No tinted pane of oriel 
sanctity Does onr Fifine afford. 1883 Ourwoa Wanda 1. 97 
The painted panes of the oriel casements. i 

pb. Oriel window, the window of an ‘oriel’; 
a projecting window in an upper story. 

1765 H. Watrorn Ofranto v. (1798) 78 Calling her aside 
into the recess of the oriel window of the hall. 1824 Drootw 
Libr, Comp. 590 The vast bay and anriol windows of the 
larger upartments, 1836 Lounon Encyct. Archit. Gloss. 1129 
An oriel window is a projecting window in an Nipper story: 
a bay window is a similar one on the ground floor. 1879 
Sta G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 1. 265 The oriel window or bay 
window was another Medieval invention. 

c. Oriel College (Oxford) derives its name from 
a messuage previously occupied by Seneschal Hall, 
but called, in the reign of Henry IIT, Za (or Le) 
Oriole, the origin of which name is unknown. 

This was granted to St. Mary's College at its foundation 
in 1326, and occupied by the provost and fellows; the 
societ: being consequently known as ‘of the Oriole’. In 
a deed of 1349 they are styled ‘the Master and Scholars of 
the Hall of the Blessed Mary, called the Oriole’. 

1480 Rolls of Parlt, V. 187/a Oure Collage in Oxford, 
called the Oriell. 

+ Orielle. Oés. Some precious stone: see quot. 

¢1400 Mavunorv. {1859 v. 48 And his Nekke is yalowe, 
aftre colour of an Orielle, that is a Ston well schynynge. 
I Fr. ¢ ad col tout saune de la colour dun oriel bien luisant.) 

Oriency (6«riénsi), Now rare. [f. ORIENT a.: 
see “ser | ‘Orient’ quality (see next, B. 2b); 
brilliancy, Instre. 

16g2 Curveaweut Zé. of Nai. Rep. 20 The picture has 
lost its gloss and beauty, the oriency of its colonrs. 1693 
Bevertey True St. Gosp. Truth 5 Every Liok of the 
Golden Chain.. hath in it self the Oriency, and Riches of all 
the Other. 1896 Daily News 4 Jan. 5/3 The delicate 
oriency of his pearts is lost in the strong hues. | 

Orient (6°riént), sé, and a. [a. F. ortent (11th ec. 
in Littré), ad. L. orzens, orient-em rising sun, east, 
sb, use of orters ‘rising’, pr. pple. of 077-77 to rise, 
On gery in senses A, 1, 2, B, 1, to OcciDenT.] 

gb 

1. That region of the heavens in whieh the snn 
and other heavenly bodies rise, or the correspond- 


ORIENT. 


ing region of the world, or quarter of the compass; 
the east. Now foedic or rite?. 

1386 Cuaucea Awt.'s T. 636 And firy Whebus riseth v 
so brighte ‘That al the Orient Bede of the lighte. ae 
Gowra Conf. If, 247 Lle shulde make his sacrifice..on knees 
down bent Thre sithes toward orient. xqz0, 1483 [see 
Oceipent A.1} 4 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxvut. (1345) 
134 Seynge the cloudes rayed fayre and rede Of Phebus 
rysinge in the orient. 1978 T. N. tr. Cong. HY. india 149 
The Mexicans..sawe llames of fire toward the Orient, 
where now Vera Cruz standeth. ¢1600 Siaxs. Sonn, vii, 
Lo! in the orient when the ponents light Lifts up his 
burning head. 738 Porr Odyss. vit, a All the ruddy 
Orient flames with day. 1847 ‘Texnvson Princ. 1. 2 Morn 
-- Came furrowing alt the orient into gold, 

2. That part of the earth’s surface situated to the 
east of some recognized point of reference; eastern 
countries, or the eastern part of a country; the 
East ; usnally, those countries immediately east of 
the Mediterranean or of Southern Europe, which 
to the Romans were ‘the East’, the countries of 
South-western Asia or of Asia generally (ef. 
ORIENTAL A. 3); occas., In mod. American use, 
Europe or the Eastern Hemispliere. Now poetic 
or dilerary. 

oe E. E. Allit. P. A. 3 Perle plesaunte..Oute of oryent 
1 ardyly saye, Ne proued I nener her precios pere. 
1386 Cnaucre Monk's T. 324 They conquered manye 
regnes grete In the Orient. a 14go Le Morte Arth. 2057 A 
fulle Ryche Aparaylmente.. That wroght was in the oryente. 
1535 Stewart Crom. Scot. 11. 296 Tua Saxone kingis of the 
Orient Of Ingland. 155 Lynvesav Monarche 4257 For 
Orient and Occident To thame were all obedient. 1614 
Barrewoon Lang. § Relig. i. 9 The diocess of the orient.. 
contained Syria, Palestine, Cilicia, and part of Mesopotamia 
and of Arabia, 1676 Cuowoatn Dise. Lord's Supper ii. 15 
Another sect ..famious in the orient. 1 Croven A mours 
de Voy. v. 7 Sicily, Greece, will invite, and the Orient. 1864 
Lowett Fireside Trav. 40 Annual voyages to that vague 
Orient known as Down East. 1890 Century Mag. 103/1 He 
was sent as consul to the Orient. 

b. Fearl of Orient: = orient pearl, oriental 
pearl; a pearl from the Indian seas, as distinguished 
from those of less beauty found in European 
mussels; hence, a brilliant or precious pearl: see 
quot. 13.. above; ef. B. 2 and ORrENTAL A. 4. 

a1440 Sir Degrev. 650 A front endent With peyrl of 
orient. 1700 Conecaeve Hay of World 1. ix, As dim by 
thee, as a dead whiting’s cye by a pearl of orient. k 

3. Rising (of the sun, or the daylight); sunrise, 
dayspring, dawn; also fig. Now rare or Obs. 

1s8z N. ‘I. (Rhem.} Luke i. 78 In which the Orient from 
on high hath visited vs. a@1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. 
James ff Wks, (1711) 37 His life having set in the orient 
of his age and Le iden 1651 C. Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. 1. 28 
In whose light the people should walke, and kings in the 
brightnesse of her Orient. 1842 Mas. Baowninc Grk, Chr. 
Poets (1863) 109 From the orient of the sun, 1830 Neate 
Med. Hymns (1867) 171 Draw nigh Thou Orient, Who shalt 
cheer And comfort by Thine Advent here, 

4, Short for ‘pearl of orient’ or ‘ orient pearl’: 
see 2b. 

183r Caatyns Sart. Res. 1. ii, (2858) 5 A ae! Sea of 
Thought..wherein the toughest pearl-diver may dive..and 
return not only with seaewreck but with true orients. 1840 
Browninc Sorde//o 11. 258 What spoils an orient like some 
speck Of genuine white, turning its own white grey? 

5. The colour or peculiar lustre of a pearl of 
the best quality: see quot. 1755. rave. 

1755 GentL Mag. XXV. 32 Orient, the fine naker or 
mother of pearle colour, which is seen on some shells. 1861 
Templebar Mag. 111. 39% The British rls are from the 
mussel, not the oyster; as are also the Bohemian, which aro 
likewise deficient in brillianey and ‘ orient’. 

B. ad. 

1, Situated in or belonging to the east; castern, 
oriental. Now poet. 

w14go Ant, dela Tour xciv. 12a She came from the parties 
orientys. 1589 R. Bavce Serm. (1843) 61 The Latine and 
Orient Kirks. 1629 Mu.ton Nativity 131 When the Sun.. 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave. 1817 CoLeniocE 
Zapolya w. iti A richer dowry Than orient kings can give | 
1847-44 Wits Ermengarde 38 The Danuhe..secks an 
orient seal F 

2. Applied to pearls and precious stones of 
superior value and brilliancy, ns coming anciently 
from the East; often a vague poetic epithet: 
Precious, excellent; brilliant, lustrons, sparkling. 

exqoo Maunvey, (Roxb.) xxi. 97, ccc. precious stanes, grete 
and orient (#7. cee perles dorient]. /érd., A ruby, fyne and 
gude and orient. 1494 Faavan Chron. v, cxvii. 9 e¢ nowe 
shyneth as doth an orient stoone. s555 Even Decades 39 
Many of these perles were as pysge as hasell nuttes, an 
oriente (as we canle it), that is, lyke vnto them of the Easte 
partes, 1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. v. viii. 3 These Pearles, 
though not altogether so orient as they in India. _@ 1661 
Purtea MWorthres (1840) 1. 306 It is possible that the Cornish 
diamonds. .may be pre and orient. 1713 Vounc Force 
Relig. w. (1757) 6a When orient gems around her temples 
blazed. 186a Tyxpatt Mountaineer. ii. 12 The grass..was 
sown with orient pearts [/.e. dewdrops}, 

b. Hence, of other thiogs: Brilliant, lustrons, 
shining, glowing, radiant, resplendent (also fig-) ; 
sometimes (after A. 3), Shining like the dawn, 
bright red. arch. i oo: -- 

1 o Lypg. Bochas 1. i (1554) 1 e rivers we 
éaecuendl fine Like quicksilver upbos linen tbe pleyne. 
1 Pile? Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 183b, Whyte set by 
blacke, appereth more oryent whyte than yf it stode by it 
selfe, 1578 Lyte Dedoens u. ix. 158 The floures Dd 
campion].. be of an excellent sbining or orient redde. at 


ORIENT. 


Hooker Feel. Pol. yun. ii. § 8 To make the countenance of 
truth more orient, 1650 Futter Pisgat ww. v. 99 A shrub, 
whose red berrics, or grains, gave an orient tincture to cloth. 
1667 Mitton P, £.1. 546 Ten thousand Banners .. With 
Orient Colours waving. @ 1703 Burkitt On WV, 7. (1818) 
355 The several graces nnd virtues, which were so orient in 
the life of Christ. @ 1881 Rossert: //ouse of Life Introd. 
Sonnet, Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

3. Rising, as the snn or daylight; also fg. 

tg98 Yonc Dianza 99 Behold a Nymph more faire then 
orient sunne. 1646 foCooxe Vind, Law 32 ‘Vhat spirit of 
Reformation which I see orient in that court, one: Pore 
Dune. ut. 74 Far eastward..from whence the Sun And 
orient Science at a birth begun. 18aa Sueciey S/eHas 266 
The orient moon of Islam. 1831 Cartvie Sart, Kes, i. v, 
A many-tinted, radiant Aurora,. .this fairest of Orient Light- 
bringers. 

Orient (Serient, Serijent), v.  [a. F. ordent-er 
to place facing the east, f. orzez? east.] 

1. trans. To place or arrange (anything) so as 
to face the east; sfec. to build (a church) with the 
longer axis due east and west, and the chancel or 
chief altar at the eastern end; also, to bury with 


the feet to the cast. 

zya7-4n Cuamners Cycl. s. v. Orienting, In most religious, 
particular care has been taken to have their temples 
oriented.—St, Gregory Thaumaturgus is said to have made 
a mountain give way, because it prevented the orienting of 
a church he was building. 1896 Jevons in Classical Kev. 
Feb. 22/1 The primitive Aryan in taking his bearings 
literally oriented bimself and turned to the east. 

b. By extension: To place with the fonr faces 

towards the four points of the compass; to place 
or adjust in any particular way with respect to the 
cardinal eae or other defined data ; to place or 
arrange the parts of a structure in any particular 
relative position ; also, to ascertain the position of 
(anything) relatively to the points of the compass, 
etc.; to determine the bearings of, 
+ 1842 Braxor Died. Sef, etc. 857/2 In surveying, to orient 
a plan signifies to mark its situation or bearing with respect 
to the four cardinal points. 1866 Boys’ Wouder Bk. 34 To 
tell him if she saw the Pole-star directly opposite the end 
of it, so that he might orient his stake. 188a Proctor in 
Knowledge No. 13. 266 We are certain that the builders of 
the Pyramid wanted to orient it very carefully. 1882 Grixir 
in Nature XXVIII. 123/2 The minute flakes interspersed 
through the ground-mass .. are oriented in the same direc- 
tion, 89a J.T. Bent Ruined Cit. Mashonaland vi, 161 
To orient it towards the setting sun. 5 

2. fig. To adjust, correct, or bring into defined 
relations, to known facts or principles; ref. to 
put oneself in the right position or relation ; also, 
to ascertain one’s ‘ bearings’, find oat ‘where one is’. 

1850 T. Parker Let. g Sept. in Life H. Afann (1865) 325 Tet 
seems to me you might, in this way, extent yourself before 
the public. 1864 E.Sarcent Pecudiar 1. 141 He tried to 
orient his conscience as to his duty under the extraordinary 
circumstances in which he found himself. 1867 O. W. Homes 
Guardian Angel xxix, (1891) 338 Mistress Kitty accepted 
Mrs. Hopkins’s hospitable offer, and presently began orient- 
ing herself, and getting ready to make herself agreeable. 
1883 Warp Dynamic Soctology \1. 44 Men must orient 
themselves before they can expect to go right. 

3. intr. To tum to the east, or (by extenslon) 
towards any specified direction. 

1896 Jevons in Classical Rev, Feb. 23/1 The primitive 
Aryan undoubtedly oriented east. 

Oriental (Gerije-ntal), 2.andsd. [a. F. ortental 
(rath c. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. ortental-is, f. 
ortent-em ORIENT: see -AL. Opposed in all uses 
to OCCIDENTAL. ] A, adj. 

1. Belonging to, or situated in, that part or region 
of the heavens in which the sun rises; of or in the 
east, eastern, easterly; spec. in Astrol. said of 
a heavenly body when in the eastern part of the 
sky, es. of a planet when seen in the east before 
sunrise (or, by extension, when scen before sunrise 
in any part of the sky). 
¢1392 Cuaucer Asétvol. 1. § 5 Whiche lyne .. is cleped the 
Est lyne, or elles the lyne Orientale. 1390 Srenser /. g. 1. 
vy. 2 The golden orientall gate Of. .heaven gan to open..And 
Phoebus .. Came dauncing forth. 1646 Sir T. Browxe 
Pseud. Ep. 35 His (the sun's] ascendent and orientall radia- 
tions. 1647 Litty Chy. Astroé, xix. 114 To be Oriental is 
no other thing then to rise before the ©. 1794 [see Occt- 
DENTAL A. 1}. 1835 ZADKIEL ae to Lilly's Chr. Astro. 
pe Planets found between the fourth house and the mid- 

eaven, rising, are in the eastern half of the figure, and said 
to be oriental 

+2. Belonging to or situated in the east of a 
country or place, or of the earth; eastern. Ods, 

¢1528 R. Tnorne to Hen, VITT in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 251 
All the Indies which we call Orientall. 1576 Turperv. 
Venerie 26 A kennell ought to be placed in some oriental 
parte of a house, 1610 Witter ane Daniel 67 The 
diuision of the Romane Empire into the Oceidentall and 
Orientall. 1669 Gate Crit. Gentiles 1. 1. xi 81 Mount 
Hermon. .the most oriental part of al Canaan. 

3. spec. Belonging to, found in, or characteristic 
of, the conntries or regions lying to the east of the 
Mediterranean or of the ancient Roman empire ; be- 
longing to sonth-western Asia, or Asiatic countries 
generally; also, belonging to the east of Enrope, 
or of Christendom (as fhe Oriental Ewipire, or 
Church) ; Eastern. (Usually with capital O.) 

€1477 Caxton Yason 53 In the parties orientall is an ile. 
aisqo Barnes IV&s. (1573) 365/1 Priests in y® oriental! 
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Church. 1586 Martowe is¢ Pf. Zamburh in. iii, The 
Persian flect .. Sailing along the oriental sca, Have fetch’d 
about the Indian continent. 1630 BratHwait Lae. Gentlens, 
(1641) 143 The Alexandrian and all the Orientall Histories. 
1679 Ricaut Pres. State Grk. Ch, Pref, The four Oriental 
Patriarchs, 1722 Apuison Sect. No. 512 Ps A Turkish tale, 
which I do not like the worse for that little Oriental extrava- 
ance which is mixed with it. 17977 Sir W. Jones Poems 
ref. 12 A comparison between the Oriental and Italian 
try. 21815 Enpuinstonr Act. Caudul (1842) 1. 253 Vhe 
ushtoo..is..not unpleasing to an ear nccustomed to 
Oriental tongues. 

b. In names of natural produets, diseases, etc. 
occurring specially in the East; as Oriental ala- 
baster, arbutus, hyacinth, plane-tree, poppy, etc., 
Oriental leprosy; Oriental sore, an ulcerous skin- 
disease occurring in the East, also called 4éfpo 
boil, Aleppo ulcer, etc. (See also 4.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xlviit 206 The Oriental Hyacinthes 
do flower before the common sort. 1664 Evetyn Aad Hort, 
Jan. in Sylva etc, (1729) 192 Oriental Jacinth, Levantine Nar- 
cissus 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) Il. 428 A very 
grand urn of orieutal alabaster. 1803 Afed. Frul. 1X. 564 
‘The oriental leprosy, of which Egypt seems to have been 
the native land. 1878 T. Brvant Pract, Surg. 1.173 The 
Oriental sore seems to be due to the use of brackish hard 
wellwaler, 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/3 The large Oriental 

oppy. 4 5 

ce. Oriental Stitch: 2 close kind of stitch of the 
herring-bone class. 

e1890 Weldon's Pract. Neediew. V1. No. 68.6 Oriental 
stitch.. closely resembles herringbone in the method of 
working, and forms a solid plait upon the surface of the 
material. 18., Pract. ¥rnd. Decorative Needlework |Man- 
chester] No. 12. 14 If the design is to be worked solidly 
I would suggest the oriental stitch. 1899 W. G. P. Town. 
senp Embroidery vi. 98 A sort of Oriental or herring-bone 
in alternate colours. ; 

4. Of pearls and precions stones, and hence 
(formerly) of other things: = Ontent B, 2, 2b. 

In some names of precious stones, denoting a stone differ. 
ent from, but ee mUinE in colour, that bearing the simple 


| name; as Oriental amethyst, O. emerald, O. topaz (re- 


spectively puiple, green, and yellow varieties of sapphire). 

1385 Cnaucer L. G. W. Prol. 221 Of 00 perle, fyne, 
oriental, Hire white coroune was ymaked al. ¢ 1400 Lypc. 
Ai sop's Fab. Prol, 26 Perlis white, cliere, and oriental Bien 
oft founde in muskle shellis blake. 1596 Edward ///, 1. i. 
1z But no more like her oriental red Than brick to coral. 
1599 Haxcevt ley. 11. 279 Some doren of very faire Emer- 
aulds oriental. 1693 Sir R. Revoine in PAIL Frans. XVIL 
661 The in-sides of the shells are of an Oriental and Pearly 
Colour. 1747 [see Occtorntat A. 3]. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed, 2) 1.289 Those that possess this varying splendor 
are called Orvenéaé ofals, though they are not found in the 
East, 1868 Dana Ain. 138 Corundum.. Var. 1. Sapphire... 
Includes the purer kinds of fine colors, .. true Ady, or 
Oriental Rudy, red; O. Topas, yellow; O. Emerald, 
green; O. Amethyst, purple. 

B. sé. 

+L. An oriental pearl or other gem; see A. 4. Obs. 

1377 Lancet. ?. Pd. B. ut. 14 Diamantz of derrest pris, and 
d ue manere safferes, Orientales and ewages. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus' Mirr, Stones 84 Cornelian is a stone of a reddish 
or ruddy colour, and such are Orientals. 

+2. pd. Oriental languages; see A. 3. Ods. 

1680 H. Dopwett Tio Lett. (1691) 155 Those tongues .. 
derived from the Hebrew Tongue, as most of the Orientals 
are. 171a STEELE Sfect, No. 473 P1, 1 heard a young Man 
-. comfort himself in his Ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, and 
the Orientals. @ 1734 Nontn Lives (1826) 111. 322 Latin, and 
the vernaculars westward,..carry nearly the same idiom; 
but the Orientals and Greek partake not so much of them, 

3. A native or inhabitant of the Isast; i.e. nsnally, 
an Asiatic; cf. A. 3. 

1zor Grew Cosm, Sacra w. i. § 26 The Jews, and all the 
Orientals, took all those Prophecies .. in a Literal Sense. 
1850 Ropertson Sera. Ser. 1. iii (1872) 38 The Oriental 
Piette himself on the ground. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. 

. ii, 97 A solemn, bearded, turbanded, and robed Oriental. 

b. Name of a fancy variety of pigeon. 

1897 Daily News 6 Jan. 3/3 The show presents .. barbs, 
Antwerps, homers, Modenas, magpies, Archangels, orieatals, 
and other varieties of the columbarian family. 

+ Orienta‘lian. Oés. rare—'. [f. L. orientalia 
(nent. pl. of orientalis) in mod.L. ‘ oriental studies’ 
+ -aAN.] = ORIENTALIST 3. C 

1691 Woop A?¢&, O.con. M1. 432 Mr. Sam, Clark an eminent 
Orientalian. 

Orientalism. [f. Onrentan a, + -184.] 
Oriental character, style, or quality; the charac- 
teristics, modes of thonght or expression, fashions, 
etc. of Eastern nations; with f/. an Oriental trait 
or idiom. 

1769 Hotnswortn On Virgil 265 There are frequent 
instances of the ah same orientalism_ in Homer. 1774 
Wanton Hist, Eng. Poetry (1775) 1.1.17 Dragons are a sure 
mark of orientalism. 1807 F. Wrancuam Ser. Transl. 
Script. 25 Whe sublime orientalisms of Job. 1862 MERtVALE 
Rom, Emp, (1865) V1. xtix. 123 The Orientalism which had 
Lele the court. 1877 Owen /Vellesley's Desp. p. xliv, 

he beauty of the style, unimpaired..by the amalgam of 
infusible Orientalisms. 

b. Oriental seholarship; knowledge of Eastern 
languages, 

81x Byron Ch. Har. 11. note, Mr. Thornton’s frequent 
hints of profound Orientalism, 

Orientalist. [f. as prec. +-187.] 

+1. A member of the Eastern or Greek Church. 

3683 Cave Keclesiastici, Uilary 205 We found .. the 


Western Prelates ..vex'd into compliance, and the Orien- 
talists fore’d to go the same way. 


ORIENTATION. 


+2. = Orntentar B. 3. Obs. 

1738 Warsurton Div. Legat, ¥. 423 Thinking that the 
Orientalists had a genius more subtile and metaphysical 
than the Greeks. 1791~-18a3 D'Isracu Cur, Lit. (1858) 111, 
gir He.. Sugposees like orientalists, they wrote from the 
right to the left. . , 

3. One versed in Oriental languages and literature. 

1779-81, Jounson L. P., Smith Wks. Il. 465 The great 
Orientalist, Dr. Pocock. 1879 Addr. Pres. Philol. Soe. 4 
The Congress of Orientalists at Florence. 

Orientality. [f. L. ortental-is + -11y.] The 
Ba or condition of being oriental. 

. The state of being in the eastern part of the 
sky, or of being visible before sunrise, as a planet. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. v1. vii. 308 The Sunne .. 
hath no power nor efficacie peculiar from its orientality. 
1731 [see OccioENTALITY 1]. 1819 Witson Dict, Astro?. 
sv, Orientality is generally meant with respect to the ©. 

2. Eastern style or character. 

1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy LI. xii, There is an orientality 
in his [curses] we cannot rise up to. 1890 Loagur. Alag. 
July 292 The scene [was] most striking in its thorough 
Orieotality. 

Orientalize, v. [f. OnienTaL a. + -178.] 

L. trans. To make Oriental; to give an Oriental 

character to. 
_ 18a3 Moore Jfen:, (1853) TV. 41 (He] disapproves of my 
idea of orientalising the ‘Augels". 1853 CLoucn in Long. 
filiow’s Life (1891) 11. 258 He had not Orientalized himself 
in the least, 1880 L. Wattace Ben-Hur un. vii, Groves of 
palm-trees orientalized the landscape, 

§]b. Badly used to render F. oréenter: 
ORIENT v., ORIENTATE. Obs. 

18a3 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. LV1.18 Capt. Kenned 
will not have the same difficulty... to orientalize himself 
(Sortenter) in this book. F 

2. intr. a. To become Oriental in character. 
b. To play the Oriental; to act, speak, or think 
as an Oriental. 

1829 Lanpor mag, Conv., Emp. China Wks. 1853 1. 
146/2 The occidental world orientalises rapidly, 1870 Coz- 
temp. Rev. XIV. 338 He will perbaps intimate that St. Paul 
‘ orientalizes’ in ascribing to the personal agency of Christ 
what he would, had he been used to our more discriminating 
western Rnatysis, have ascribed only to the fascination 
exercised by his own thought of Christ. 

Hence Orie‘ntalized f/. a., Orie ntalizing 27. 

sb. and ffi. a.; also Orientaliza‘tion. 
, 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 564 Congenial to their oriental- 
ised turn of thought. 1847 /did, 1, xxxvii. 1V. 534 The 
orientalising tendency—then beginning to spread over the 
Grecian and Roman world. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece 
xi 345 The fine-drawn subtleties of the Orientalised Hel- 
lenist. 1879 Conver Tentwork Pail. 11.89 A very marked 
improvement ..in what might be called the orientalising 
of the Bible. 1886 R. F. Békron in Acadenty 23 Oct. 2797/3 
Thus what I may call the Orientalisation of the French 
‘Nights’ has been done for me. 

Orientally (6erientali), adv. [f OntentaL a. 
+ -LY2.] In an Oriental manner or position; in 
the east; after the Eastern fashion; like, or in 


favour of (qnot. 1847) what is Oriental. 

1796 Burney Afenr. Metastasio 1. 363 Believe me orientally, 
and with the most sincere..esteem [etc]. 1824 Examiner 
69/1 The eple ..are mercenary and orientally ignorant 
1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Art 1. 140 The populace .. at 
Venice, always orientally disposed. 1852 WitLis Swsnmer 
C. cote in Medit. xliv. 265 Our appointments were orientally 
simple, 

Orientate (Serijenteit, Se-rigntzit), v. [f. F. 
orient-er: see -ATE3 6.] 

L. trans, = ORIENT Z, 1, 

t Ecclestologis? 1X. 153 It was always thought pre- 
fe to cba rightly phere possible. v880 TEASE 
Gr. Ferne F. ix. 218 ‘Don't disturb the skeleton !' cried 
Felix, anxious to make scientific notes .. whether the grave 
was ‘orientated’ [ete.]. 1886 Wituis & Crark Camdébridge 
ITi. 278 A properly orientated chapel. 1900 L, Furtcner 
io Brit, Mus. Return 156 Exactly orientated sections [of 
crystals] have been..optically examined. [Ortent v 1b] 

: ORIENT 7. 2. 

1866 Eeclesiologist XXVII. 158 Gaining the knowledge 
requisite for practical working .. and orientating himself in 
general. 1884 MVor/d 26 Mar. 12/a ‘To orientate exactly his 
present mode of thought. . 

2. intr. To face towards the east, or in some 


specified direction ; to turn to the east. 

3850 Neate £as?. Ch. 1. 222 [The church] of Haghios 
Georgios .. in Crete .. orientates uorth, and [that] of the 
Asomatoi..in the Morea ..orientates south. 1877 .J. D. 
Cuamsers Div. Worship i,t The Church should Orientate, 
that is, should be built from West to East, the entrances .. 
being at the West end. 1883 Ch. Times XXI. 673/4 The 
choir..do not fail to orientate. 

Orientation (Seriénté'fan). [n. of action from 
ORIENTATE or ORIENT v.: sce -ATION. So in mod. 
F, (1878 in Dict. Acad.).] The action of oricnting, 
or the condition of being oriented or orientated. 

1. The placing or arranging of something so as 
to face the east; sfec. the construction of a church 
with the longer axis east and west, and the chancel 
or chief altar at the eastern end; also, the burying 
of a corpse with the feet towards the east. 

1849 Ecctesiologis? 1X. 153 The primitive tradition of 
orientation. 3855 Frrcusson /fandtk. Archit. 516 note, 
The orientation of Churches, by turning their altars to- 
wards the east, is wholly a peculiarity of the Northern or 
Gothic races; the Italians never knew or practised it, 1881 
Stantey Chr. /nstit. xi. 209 The orientation of churches 
is from the rites of Etruscan augury. 1883 RBerrsr, lore 


ORIENTATOR. 


Worship & Order 126 Orientation, we-should add, is ex- 
ploded by the Orworians. 

2. Mence, by extension, The placing or construe- 
tion of a church, temple, house, tomb, or other 
structure, so ns to face in any specified direction; 
ndjustment in some particular way with respect to 


the points of the compass. 

1839 (ints Siudy Eccles. Antiq.(Cambr. Camd. Soc, 1842) 
17 Ortentation, 1. is important to notice the deviation ai 
ouch from east, because it is supposed that the chancel 

ints to that part of the horizon where the sun rises on the 

Feast of the Patron Saint. 1871 Vytoa Prin, Cult. 1M. 
382 A series of practices concerning the posture of the dead 
in their graves nnd the living in their temples .. which may 
be classed under the general heading of Orientation. be da 
K. 1. Patmex Deser? of Exodus 7 The Orientation of the 
chapel... had been altered at a iter date, 1885 ApdLEa 
Schliemann's Tiryns Vref. 18 The orienlation, towards the 
South, of the rooms most used. - 

b. Position or arrangement (of a natural object 
or formation) relatively to the points of the com- 
pass or to other parts of the same structare; the 
‘tie? of a thing. In Chew, the relative position 
of the atoms or radicals in complex molecules. 

18795 Wonders Phys, World I. ii. 75 This arrangement of 
the ridges is simply a result of the orientation, 1877 Watts 
Fownes’ Chen. \1. 420 The higher [benrene) derivatives 
formed by replacement of two or more hydrogen-atoms in the 
molecule exhibil isomeric modifications, which are supposed 
to depend upon the relative position or or/entation of the 
substituted radicals, 1881 — Dict. Chemt. 3rd Suppl. 1187 
‘Optical orientation" denotes the order in which the axes 
of elasticity correspond to the right-angled crystallographic 
axes, 1884 Bowra & Scort De Bary's Phaner. 319 Vhe 
orientation of collatera] bundles is in the usual cases. .such 
that the xylem is turned towards the middle, and the phloem 
towards the periphery of the whole organ. 

ce. Transference eastward. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 1/1 That orientation of the 
entente covdiale from Paris to Berlin which was one of the 
cherished hopes of Lord Ampthill's life. 

3. The action of turning to or facing the east, 
esp. in acts of worship, as at the recitation of the 
Creed or the celebration of the Eucharist; the 


eastward position. 

{Cf. quot. from Tylor, 1872, in 2.) 

1875 Giapstone Géean, VI, viii. 147 The case in favour of 
what we may be allowed to call orientation. 1888 CA, 
Times $30/ 1 Orientation at the Creed was observed. 

4. ‘fhe action or process of ascertaining, or fact 
of knowing, the poten of anything or of oneself 
in relntion to the points of the compass or to 
objects in general; determination of (one’s) hear- 
ings or relative positlon; spec. in Zool. the faculty 
by which birds and other animals find their way 
back to a place after going or being taken to a 
place distant from it (as in homing pigeons and 
migratory birds). 

1868 Airy Pop. Astron, iii. 122 We have no term for 
expressing that peculiar act of determinin: i 
a side of a triangle, or the direction of a chain of triangles, 
and therefore we have adopted a word from the French, 
orientation '; it ts, however, a bad word, used only for the 
want of a better. 1887 Amer. Frail. Psychol. 1. 510 
Tympanic sensibility plays no role in auditive orientation, 
0897 tr. Péaenarion's Lumen 212 Another sense with which 
T was still more struck..I found on a second world. This 
was the sense of orientation. 1899 Aldénit's Syst. Aled. V1. 
342 Psychical disturbance, marked by apathy, dulness of com- 
prehension, variable temper, delusions, imperfect orientation. 

5. fig. (from varions senses): Adjustment, posi- 
tion, or nspect with respect to anything; deter- 
mination of one’s ‘bearings’ or true position in 
Telntion to circumstances, ideas, etc. 

0870 Barinc-Gouto Orig, Relig. Belief (1878) 11. ii. 31 The 
double orientation, one towards God, the other towards the 
world. 1890 CA. 0. Rev. XXX. 19 It may be well toa make 
a few remarks by way of orientation. 1893 in Barrows Part, 
Relig. |. 759 That is the best education which gives a man, 
s0 to speak, the best orientation ; which most clearly defines 
his relations with society and with his Creator. 

Ovrienta:tor. rare. [agent-n.f. ORIENTATE v.] 
A contrivance for determining orientation. 

1844 (tit¢e), The Orientator, x contrivance for ascertaining 
the orientation of churches. 

O-rientize, v. rare—'. 
ORIENT v. 1. 

+ 1881 SuytH & Cnameras Celestial Cycle (ed. 2) 35 They 
{the Arabians] looked to Polaris, and could thereby readily 
Orientize themselves. 

+O-riently, adv. Obs. [f Ontenra. + -L¥2.] In 
an ‘orient’ manner; brilliantly, lustrously; clearly. 

isis Bareray Legloges v. (1570) Divfr Their crownes 


[See -12.] ¢vaus. = 


oe bn ht and oriently. 1603 Dekker IVonderfull 
Yeare F jb, Chrisolites and Carbunckles, which glistened 
so oriently. 1664 H. More Alys?, Jnig. ix. 139 Such an 


Ueclesiastick Polity as will appear most oriently Luciferian 
and Antichristian, 

+Ovientness. Oss. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being ‘orient’; lustre, brilliancy. 

1519 Hoaman Md. 105 Pearlis wyll nbyde no crafte: but 
anone theyr orientnes fiytteth. 1548 Recozor Urin. PAysick 
xi, (1651) 105 ‘The orientness and the beauty of the Colour, 
te Fectnam Resofoes 1, Ixviii. 303 ‘Whe orientness of 
that Fame which their Fore-Fathers left them, a 166t 
Funtsa Worthies 1 (1662) 215 Pearls..far short of the 
Indian in Orientness. 

Orifacial (prifei-fal), a. Craniometry. [f. L. 
6ri- comb. form of 6s, dr- mouth + facfal.] In 
Orifacial angle: the angle which the facial line 

VoL. Vil. 
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of Camper makes with the plane of mastication, 
i.e. of the grinding surfaces of the upper molars. 
18g0 in Cent, Dict. 

+O-rifa-cture. nomce-wd. [f. L. as, dr- mouth, 
after wanefacture.| Making with the mouth, 

1673 Maxver. Ach. Transp. 1. Wks. 1776 UL. 269 From 
the manufacture--he will criticise because not orifacture— 
of sonpe-bubbles. 

+ O-rifex, obs. erron. form of Ontrice. 

1sg0 Maarows and Pt. Tamdurl. in. lv, All my entrails 
bath‘d In blood that straineth from their orifex, 1606 SHaxs. 
Tr. & Cr. v. it, 151 Yet the spacious bredth of this diuision, 
Admits no Orifex. 1624 Mipoteton Game at Chess un. i, 
1 strike deep in, And leave the orifex gushing. 

Orifice (p'rifis). Also 6 orifis, oryfice, -fyce. 
[a. F. orifice (14thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late Lat. 
orificium 1. ds, ér- mouth + facéere, in comp. -ficere, 
to make.} An opening or aperture, which serves 
as, or has the form of a mouth, as of a tnbe, of the 
stomach, bladder or other bodily organ, of a 
wound, etc.; the mouth of any cavity, a perfora- 
tion or vent. (Formerly including larger openings 
than now, c.g. the month of 2 cave, a mine, ctc.) 

rgqz R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Hj, And ouer 
the thre oryfyces of the sayde thre ventrycles there be thre 
pls cles. 1596 SreNser /. Q. iv. xiL 22 That same former 
fatall wound of his... closely rankled under th' orifis, 1614 
Maaxnam Cheap Hesé, (1668) t. Table Ward Words, Orifice 
ts the mouth, hole, or open passage of any wound or ulcer. 


1633 Haat Arraigam. Ur. i. ii. 4 Both the bladders to- 
¢ 


the direction of | 


* oriflamme, or gran 


gether with their orifices and concavities. 1671 J. Weastex 
Metallogr. vi. 108 It guided me to the orifice of a Lead 
Mine. 1683 Grew Anat. Leaves 1, iv. § 2 Certain open 
Pores or Orifices. rz00 Aopison Aineid mm. Misc. Wks. 
1726 I, 62 There gap’d The spacious hollow where his 
eye-ball roll'd, A ghastly orifice. 1713 — Guard, No. 10 
? 6 The mountain resembled AZtna, being bored throu 
the top with a monstrous orifice. 1858 Laapnzx Hand-bk. 
Nat, Phil. % The squares of the velocities of the liquid 
in passing through the orifice are proportional to the depth, 
186a Daawin /ertil, Orchids iit. 125 The orifice into the 
nectar-receptacle lies. .close to the lower side of the flower. 
1878 Huxtey PArsiogr. ba The solid matters .. fall ia 
showers around the mouth of the orifice. a 

+ Orifi-cial, a. Obs. rare". [f L. Grificé-um 
opening, orifice +-aL. (But the word meant was 
perh. orificall.)] | Monthmaking; hence high- 
sounding, bombastic. 

1894 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 69 O orificiall rethorike, wipe 
th euerlasting mouth, — 

riflamme (g'riflem). Forms: 5 oriflam, 

-flame, -flamble, (aurlsflambe), 5-6 orifiambe, 
7 auriflambe, (oiliflame), 7- oriflamme, (9 ori- 
flamb). [a. F. orifamme, OF. oriflambe (11th c.); 
also ori-, oli-, -lamble, -flam, flan, -flant, in Pr. 
auriflamma, flan, -flor, \t. oriflantma, med.L, 
auriflamma; {. L. aur-um, ¥. or gold + flamma 


flame.] 
1. The sacred banner of St. Denis, a banderole of 
two or (according to some accounts) three points, of 


red or orange-red silk, attnched to a lance, which the | 


early kings of France used to receive from the hands 


of the abbot of St. Denis, on setting out for war. 

* Oriflambe: the great and holie Standerd of France; borne 
at first onely in warres made against Infidells; but after- 
wards vsed in all other warres; and at length vtterly lost 
in a battelt against the Flemings * (Cotgrave). 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 13 Ser Geffrey Chauny that bare 
the baner of the orifiamble, ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aynton xx. 452 Whan Reynawd sawe the oryflame of France 
com, 1494 Faavan Chron. v.72 Whan this precyous Relyke 
or Auristlambe was borne agayne Cristen Princes, the vertue 
therof seasyd, and lastly was lost, but yet the lyke therof is 
kept at Seynt Denys. /4/d. vu. 467 Sir Reynolde Camyan 
baneret .. bare the oryflambe, a speciall relyke that the 
Frenshe kynges vse to bere before them in all battayles. 
1§23 Lo. Bzrners /roiss. 1. ccccxii, 720 It is nedefull that 
we..apoynt.. whoshall beare the Oriflambe of France. 1611 
Speen Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii. §. 92 689 An hallowed Banner of 
red silke, whereof the French ree a wonderfull be conceit, 
as of that which was sent from heauen, aod called Oreflame 
or Auriflames, 1794 J. Gizroro Reign Louis XVI 503 The 
standard of the king. 1822 K, Dicay 
Broadst, dian. (1846) 63 note, The Oriflamme ., was the 
banner of the abbey fof St. Denis} The last that we hear 
of it is In the inventory of the treasury of this cburch in 1534. 
1865 Nicnots in ‘Jerald & Genealogist Il. 7 Ata later 
period, the Oriflamme was sometimes powdered with golden 
flakes of fire, as it is represented in the fudice Arinorial 
of Louvain Geliot. 1871 Loner. Wayside Inn, Baron St. 
Castine 69 The Curate,.draws from the pocket of his gown 
A handkerchief like an oriflamb. _ és 

2. ivansf. and fig. a. Something which serves 
the purpose of the Oriflamme of St. Denis; any 
banner or ensign, material or ideal, that serves 


as n rallying point for a struggle, etc. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon Aiijb, Did not then the 
primitives of the East Church..carry away the auriflambe 
of all religious reale. 1824 Macautay /vry 30 And be your 
oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre! 1853 Lyrron 
My Novel vin, i, \f his heart match his head, and both 
proceed in the Great March under a divine Oriflamme. 
1864 Sat, Kev. 14 Sept. 262 The North has not hoisted 
for its oriflamme the Sacred Symbol of Justice to the negro. 
1880 Weaa Goethe's Faust i. i. 47 All Hell displays its ori- 
fiamme. 1885 Standard 26 May 5/5 [There] will be reared 
masts bearing the oriflammes of the town [Paris}. 

b. Something which suggests the Oriflamme of 
St. Denis by its golden, bright, or conspicuous 


colouriag, position, ctc. 


ORIGENIZE. 


1862 Wailrriea IVasting, The golden spears uprise B 
the oriflamme of day! 1868 Gro. ply opis enh 
new-bathed Day With oriflamme uplifted o'er the peak« 
1879 Ueten Ricw favocation in Poems of Places, Br. 
Asmerita, etc. 84 All the azure archway streams With ori. 
flamme of gems nnd gold. 1895 Matmtnoz Buuno Birds of 
f'assage, Agnostic ii, Spring's Oriflamine of flowers waves 
from the Sod. 

Origan (rrigin). Now rare. Also 5 origon, 
5-6 (9) origano. [n. I’. origan i 3the. in Hatz.- 
Dann.), origane (14th c. in Godet.), ad. L. origan- 
um: see next. Also found In nomerous other 
forms, as ORIGANY, OnGAMENT, Oroasty, Oncay, 
Oncany, q.v.J A plant of the genus Origanum, 
esp. Wild Marjoram (0. vilgare); formerly also 
applied to other aromatic labiates, as Pennyroyal 
(Mentha Pulegium). 

e420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. gor Kest origane 
with hrimstoon Vppon their hole. /éd. 1024 O} 
peletur nnd origon. 1 


pen cd 
tymbra, 


pe) they eate of Origan, to sharpe their teeth, 1578 
Lyte foens 1. xix. 236 Origan is of three sortes,,.garden 
Origan, wilde Origan, and that kinde which they call Origa- 
nunt Onitis. bid, 238 Of ‘Vragorigan, or Goates Origan. 
1sgo Srexsen F. Q. 1. ii. 40, I chaunst to see her in her 
proper hew, Bathing her selfe in origane and thyme. 1699 
Phil. Trans, XX, 248 Thee Origan, and other Merbs, 
powder'd, into it. 1819 II. Busx Banguet 1.17 The tufted 
origan and vulgar heath, 1886 Buaton Arad. Wits, I. 140 
Ongane and the winter gilliflower carpeted the borders. 

Ovriganize, v. rare. [f. prec. or next + -12E.] 
trans. To flavour with marjoram. 

1853 Fraser's pee XLVIIL 480 An origanized anchovy 
atmosphere proceeds, alwnys offensive, but in hot weather 
worse..than the potent garlic. 

| Oviganum (ori‘gindm). Bot. [L. origanum, 
-ws ‘wild marjoram’ (Lewis & Short), a. Gr. 
éplyavoy, -os, ‘an acrid herb like marjoram’ (L. 
& S.); in appearance, a compound of dpos moun- 
tain + ydavos brightness, joy, pride, whence the 
scribal alteration dpefyaves. Also ORGANUM, q.v. 5 
and in many anglicized forms: see Onican.) A 
genus of labiates, comprising herbs and low shrubs, 
with flowers in clustered heads, and aromatic 
leaves; as Wild Marjoram (0. vulgare), Sweet 
Marjoram (0. Afarjoraua), Pot M. (0. Onites), 
Dittany of Crete (0. Dicfamnius), etc. In the old 
herbals, including Pennyroyal, and other labiates. 

le 1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 557/20 Ori- 
ganuim, i. puliol real, £, wdeminte.] 1398 Tarvisa Jarth, 
De Py R. xvi. vii. (MS, Bodl.) 1€ 246/72 3if be pointes of 


| his [boar’s} tuskes bep blonte. .he sechep an herbe pat hatte 


i 


Origanum and gnawip & chewib it. 1540 Eryot /age Gor. 
xxi 39 The grounde was thicke conered with Camomyle, 
Origanum, and other lyke grasses. 1883 Kates of Customs 
Dv, Origanum the und viijd. 1683 Tavox Jay to 
Health 362 [It] is said of the Stork when she has eaten 
Snakes, she seeks for the same Merh Originum, and finds 
a Remedy. 1957 Cooreg Distiller i. ii, (1760) 120 Plants 
which long retain their natura) Fragrance, such as Balm, 
Hyssop, .. Origanum, Pennyroyal, Rosemary, etc. 1897 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. \t, 522 Oil of Cloves, origanum, and 


| aniline oils must be avoided. 


+Ori‘gany. /erd. Obs. = ORIGAN, OnIGANUM. 

1741 Compl, FamPiece 1. i 85 Take also of Grains of 
Paradise, .. Origany, Osier of the Mountain, of each r Dram. 
1757 Coopza Distiller we. xxviii. seo) 197 Origany, and 

hyme, of each one Pound. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 
321 Origany, Origannm. 

Origen (Wyclif, Coverdale) : see Onyx. 

Origenist (pridgenist). [-1s7.] A disciple or 
follower of the famous Greek Christian Father 
Origen of Alexandria (¢ 185-253), or a holder of 
some one of the special doctrines attributed to 
Origen, among which were a threefold sense (literal, 
moral, and mystical) in Scripture, the pre-existence 
of souls, and the probable ultimate salvation of all 


men and of the fallen angels. 

1546 Ganoinga Declar. Foye xvi, Then shuld no man be 
dampned, but all saued at the last, as the Origenistes sayed. 
1796 Buaxe Negic. Peace iv. Wks. UX. 43 He is an Origenist, 
and believes in the conversion of the Devil. 1858 A. 
Vaucnan £ss, § Reo. I. 43 Many of the Origenists held 
opinions which the departed Origen would vever have 
sanctioned. attrib, 1874 Buunt Diet. Sects sv., A very 
able defence of Origenist eyes was printed anonymously, 
in the year 1661, by Rust, bishop of Dromore, 

b. See quot. 1874. : 

1647 A, Ross Alystag, Poet. iii. (1675) 2 The Encratites, 
Orlilgenists, Manicheans, and all other Hereticks, who hath 
condemned Matrimony. 1874 J. H. Buunt Dict. Sees s. v., 
From Epiphanius it appears that there was a sect of Ori- 
genists who were followers of some unknown Origen... These 


Origenists are spoken of as given to shameful vices. 

So + Origenian sb. (= prec.) and a. (= next); 
+Origenic, Origenical adjs., pertaining or at- 
tributed to Origen; O-rigenism, the doctrines 
held by or aitributed to Origen; Origeni'etic 2, 
pertaining or relating to Origenism or the Ori- 


genists; O-rigeni:ze v. in/r., lo follow Origen, 
maintain Origenistic opinions, 

1666 S. Paakae (¢/t/e) Account of the : 
of the Divine Dominion and Goodnesse, especially as they 
refer to the *Origenian ILypothesis, concernin, the Pre- 
existence of Souls. 1727-4 sae ee Crely OF geeiet 
a sect of ancient heretics, who even surpas . 
tions of the Gnostics. St. Mpipbanigg speaks of ae 
still subsisting in his time... They rejected a 3 


Natnre and Eatent 


Marcer Gr, Forest 110 In their < 


ORIGIN. 


Cunwortn Intell. Syst. 1. v. 810 The *Origenick ll ypo- 
thesis.. That_in Angels, there is a Complication of Incor- 
poreal and Corporeal Substance both together. /éfa, 819 

This Origenick Opinion in Photius, 1600 Aaeot Ex/. 
Fonak 2 ‘To fullow the letter of the text, and to lay down 
the doctrine of it. without allegories *Origenicall. 1727-8 
Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Origenist, *Origenism spread itself 
chiefly among the monks of Egypt. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Arians 1. i. (1876) 6 Origenism has been assigned as the 
actual source from which Arianism was derived. 1853 
J. C. Ropertson ff7s/, Chr. Ch. ut. vi. § 3 (1874) 299 Theos 
dore Ascidas, a monk of *Origenistic opinions. 1886 FARRAR 
flist. Interpr. 205 Origenistic allegory and Philonian 
methods. /érd. 202 The most *Origenising of all the Fathers. 

Origes, pl. of orix, ORYx. 

Origin (gridzin), sé. (@.) Also 5 -yne, 7-8 
-ine. [app. a. F. ortgine, ad. L. origin-ent rise, 
heginning, source, f. or?-ri to arise. 

F. origine took the (age of the popular form ortne; 
although cited by Hatz.-Darm. only from 1512, it appears to 
be the immediate sonrce of the Eng. word. The instance 
from Aéexander in 1b is, from its date, suspicious.) 

1, The act or fact of arising or springing from 
something; derivation, rise; beginning of existence 
in reference to its source or cause. Certéficale of 
origin, a custom-house document certifying the 
place of origin of a commodity imported. 

(1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 223 pe book of be comynge 
forh of be soule; 1432-50 the begynnynge of the saule = 
libelium de origine animz.| 1863 Homilies 1. Peril o, 
fdolatry \t. (1859) 183 Lactantius..in his book of the Origin 
of Error. 1602 Suaxks. //anz. ut. i. 185 Yee do 1 beleeue 
The Origin and Commencement of this greefe Sprung from 
neglected love, 1663 GERBIER Couns¢/ E viij, The Antiquity 
and Origine of Herauldry. 1743 2. Romnson Gavelhind 
ii. 9 The better ascertaining the Gfigin of Gavelkind. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stiit. Nat. (1799) 11. 390 Man 
alone. . bears nes his countenance the impress of a celestial 
origin. 1850 MeCosn Div, Gout, 1. ii. (1874) 377 The origin 
of evil, like every other beginning, shrouds itself in dark- 
ness, 1886 Pali Mali G. 4 Sept. 2/2 Under the existing 
Spanish Customs regulations, certificates of origin are 


ee 

. In reference to a person: The fact of spring- 
ing from some particular ancestor or race; descent, 
extraction, parentage, ancestry. 

{2 1400-50 Alexander 92 Pe Arrabiens and all pa of pat 
origyne.] 1605 SHaxs. 
contemns its origin, Capnot be border'd certain in itself. 
3695 Lp. Preston Soeth, 1, 138 And doth his noble Origine 
forget, 1738 GLover Leonidas 1,17 Their kings, who boast 
an origin divine, 1838 Lytton Zer/a 1. iii, Why cannot 
I learn thine origin, thy rank, thy parents? Afod. A dis- 
tinguished man of humble origin, 

2. That from which anything arises, springs, or 
is derived ; source. 

1604 T, Waicut Passions v. § 2. 163 What are those dole 
full tunes .. but offsprings of pensiue furies, and origens of 
more vehement melancholie fits? 1696 Wuiston Th. Earth 
Nt. (1722) 83 Mountains are the principal Source and Origin 
of Springs and Fountains, 1824 R. Hatt Hks. (1832) Vi. 
pot To be alienated from the Great Origin of being.. must 

eacalamity. 1860 Tynpaut Glee. iii. 18 We hoped ., to 
be able to examine the glacier to its origin. 1870 LoweLu 
Aly Study Wind, 242 It is to the North of France., that we 
are to Jook for the true origins of our modern literature. 

b. Anat, The place or point at or from which 
a muscle, nerve, etc, arises; the proximal or more 
fixed end or attachment of a muscle; the root of 


a nerve in the brain or spinal cord, 

1691 Rav Creation i. (1692) 119 The very strong Liga- 
ments .. which in drawing it back towards its Origine, do 
fold it up. 1831 R. Ksox Cloguet's Anat. 275 Between 
these twa origins (of the Abductor Oculi) pass the third pair 
of nerves, sixth pair, and nasal branch of the ophthalmic. 
1840 E. Witson Ana?. Vade AZ. (1851) 238 A good view of 
the whole extent of origin of the flexor sublines digitorum, 

ce. Math, A fixed point from which measure- 
ment or motion commences; sfec. the point of 
intersection of the axcs in Cartesian co-ordinales, 
or the pole in polar co-ordinates, [= F. origine.] 

1723 E. Stone Con. Sect. (tr. Marquis de Hospitals 
Sections Conigues| 5 The Parabola infinitely extends itself 
more and more on each Side the Axis AP, beginning from 
the Origin. 1873 B. Wittiamson Dif Calc. xii. § 180 If 
on any radius vector.., drawn from a fixed origin.., a 

int..be taken, such that [etc.J. Zééd. § 182 If the focus 
of a conic} be the origin of inversion, the inverse is 2 curve 
called the Limagon pf Pascal. Zérd. xiv. § 202 If the abso 
lute term he wanting in the equation of a curve, it passes 
through the origin, » 

+B. attrib. oradj, =OmcinauA,t. Obs. rare, 

3632 Sanverson Trvelve Sermt. 217 The origine story it 
selfe..is written at full hy Moses in fiat oe 7 

Hence t+ O-rigin vw, /rans, Obs, = ORIGINATE @, 1, 

@ 1661 Futter Worthier, Cardigan w, (1662) 28 We must 
remember this Proverb was origined whilest England and 
Wales were at deadly Feude. 

Ori-ginable, a rare—°, [&£ Ontery-are + 
ABLE: cf penetrate, penetrable.] Capable of 
being originated. 1864 in WessteR. 

+ Ori-ginacy. Oés. rare—'. [irreg. f. OntciN- 
ATE v.; see -acy 3, and ef. consprracy.} The fact 
of originating ; origination. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) LI1. 512 Let those .. have 
tight to sit in the other House, nat wpon any old account, 
but to have origirmcy from this House. 


Original (ori‘dzinal), a. and sé. (a. F. original: 


(73th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. origindl-ts, £. 
origin-emt; see OniGin, Cf. F. originel, used in 
some of the senses, e. g. péché origine? original sin.] 


ae 


ear W. ii. 32 That nature, which | 


202 


A. 1. Of or pertaining to the origin, beginning, 

or earliest stage of something ; that belonged at the 

| beginning to the person or thing in question; that 

existed at first, or has existed from the first; 
primary, primitive; innate; initial, first, earliest. 

1390 Gower Conf III, 106 The lawe original, Which he 
hath set in the natures, 1sg2 H. Curttte Kinde-harts 
Dr. To Rdr., | am as sory, as if the originall fault had 
beene my fault. 1597 Hooker Zecé. Pod. v. lii.§ 3 The very 
first originall Element of our nature. 1697 Drvorn Virg, 
Georg. 1. ie This is th’ Orig’nal Contract; these the Laws 
Impos’d by Nature, and by Nature's Cause. 1 st JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 156 ® x The re-establishment of its original 
Constitution. 1794 Patev £vid. 1. §1 (1817) 15 Persons pro- 
fessing to be original witnesses of other miracles, 1849 
Macautav Hist, Ang. ii. 1, 237 Oates .. soon added a large 
supplement to his original narrative. 1879 Hartan Fye- 
sight ii. 15 The original color of the iris is blue, and de- 
pends not upon a pigment, or coloring matter, hut upon 
what opticians call_an ‘interference phenomenon’. 1900 
Bookseller's Catal., Sm. folio,..in the original calf. 

b. Original sin (Theol.): the innate depravity, 
corruption, or cvil tendency of man’s nature, in all 
individuals of the human race, held to be inherited 
from Adam in consequence of the Fall. Opposed 
to actual sin: see ACTUAL 1, quots. 1315-1534. 
(The earliest use of the word in English. ) 

1315 Sttorrnuam (E. E. T.S.) 102/05 Oryginale pys senne 
hys cleped, For man of kende hyt takep, “@1340 Hampo.e 
Psalter |. 6,1 am haldyn wip pe filth of original! syn. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 1 The grete Senne original, Which every 
man in general Upon his berthe hath envenynied, 147% 
Rirrey Comp, Alch, ww. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Clensyd 
from hys coeyoall Syn. 1862 Articées of Religion ix, or 
Original or Birth-sin. 1577 Nortnarooxn Dicing (1843) 
The lambe that taketh away our sinnes, original and actual, 
3647 Cowtey Alistress, Innocent 11 ii, Though in thy 


Thoughts scarce any Tracks have been, So much as of | 


Original Sin. xgo2 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers 27 The 
Pagans knew nothing of what was called since, Original Sin. 
1888 Brvce Amer. Comrw. (1889) II. xciv. 464 Experience, .. 
whether it talks of Original Sin or adopts some less scho- 
lastic phrase, will recognize that the tendencies to evil in 
buman nature are..as varions and abiding even in the 
most civilised societies, as its impulses to good. F 

e. trausf. That is such from the beginning, or 
hy birth; ‘a born. ..’. rave, 

3720 De For Cagt, Singleton x. (1840) 172,1., was... an 
original thief, and a pirate... by inclination. 1722 — Col, 
Fack (1840) 4 He was an original rogue. 1894 Ian MACLARER 
Bonnte Brier Bush ww. iv. 1g9 Elspeth, ..div ye ken that 
ye're an oreeginal sinner? x 

2. a. ? Having the same origin; sprung from the 
same stock, or native of the same place. rare—!. 

14.. Sir Beues (MS. M) 104/2138 He lonid me moste 
ouer alle, Wyth him 1 am oryginall. ; 

tb. With zefow: Having its origin in, originating 
from. Ods. rare—*, 

1679 Kinin Hickes Sir. Hepes (1680) 9 Not only Prelacy, 
Popery, Malignancy and Heresie, but Supremacy, and 
every thing Original upon and derivate from it. 

3. That is the origin or source of something; 
from which something arises, proceeds, or is 
derived; primary; originative. (Now usnally 
associated with or merged in 1.) 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, i. (1495) 737 An vn- 
resonable beest..the face therof boweth towarde the erthe, 
that is the origyaall and materyall matere wherof it 
comyth. 1309 Hawes Past, Pleas. vit, (Percy Soc.) 32 For 
you therof were fyest originall ground. xgsx Brare Rom, 
Prol., The rote and orygynall fountayne of all synne. 1664 
H. More Afyst. {nig. ix. 27 There is another fraud, and 
indeed the more principal and original one, in the dis- 
tribution of these Excellencies immediately into three. 
1748-a Grav Agrif. 92 Shake her own creation To its 
origina) atoms. 1861 M. Pattison £xs, (1889) I. 30 A writer 
«who goes back beyond the printed annalists to original 
and documentary authorities. 187 Wharton's Law Lex. 
(ed. 5), Original and derivative estates. An original isthe 
first of several estates, bearing to each other the relution of 
a particular estate and a reversion, 

th. Original writ (in Law): a writ issuing from 
the Court of Chancery, which formed the begin- 
ning or foundation of a real action at common law; 


also applied to certain writs for other purposes. 

(1334 Kolls Parit. 11. 82 Le Brief originall n’tst my mein. 
teinable par Ley saunz nomer son Baron,] 

1467-8 Rolls of Parlt.V. Says That Information so gyven, 
andl and be in place of Bille or Writte oryginall. r64x 
Act 17 Chas. 7, c. 19 By Process made by Writ Original at 
the Common Law. 1747-41 Cuampers Cye/. s.v. Writ, 
Original Writs are those sent out of the high court of 
chancery, to summon the defendant in a personal, or tenant 
in a real action; either before the suit begins, or to begin 
the suit thereby, 1848 Wrarton Law Lex, s. v., Original 
writs differ from each other in their tenor, according to the 
nature of the plaintiff's complaint, and are conceived in 
fixed and certain forms, « “ 

@. spec. Applied to anything in relation to that 
which is a representation or reproduction of it; ¢. g. 
said of a wriling or drawing in relation to a copy 
or translation of it, of an object in relation to 
a picture of it, ete. (Cf. B, 3.) 

1631 Gaucr God's Arrows 1. § 41. 66 The originall word 
translated wrath, signifieth a fervor, fiercenesse, or vehe- 
mency ofanger. 1659 Br. Watton Consid. Considered 14 
The Original Texts are not corrupted either by Jews, 
Christians, or others. 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylo. 1. 231 As 
to y* Delivery of y* Originall Letters or Instructions. Afod. 
It may be a misprint; yon had better examine the original 
document. This is only a copy; the original picture is in 
—'s collection. 


ORIGINAL. 


4. Produced by or proceeding from some thing 
or person directly; not derivative or dependent; 
a. Proceeding immediately from its source, oz 
having its source in itself; not arising from or 
depending on any other thing of the kind; unde- 
rived, independent. 

1792 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 27 When these .. arise 
from no apparent Cause, they may be deemed original 
Affections. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.441, Umean 
where the hooping-cough is original. 1877 EF. R. Conoer 
Bas. Faith ix. 400 \n an original (that is, independent) and 
perfect moral being—such as we conceive God to be. 

b. Made, composed, or done by the person 
himself (not imitated from another); first-hand. 

1700 Davnen Pref, Fadles (Globe) 495, 1 have added some 
original pence of my own. 1818 Hatram A/id. Ages (1872) L. 
ji. 205 The exclusive exercise of original judicature in their 
dominions. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i, (1868) 54 ‘There 
is a certain quality about an original drawing which you 
cannot get in a woodent. 1g0o G. C, Baonrick Alert, & 
7 182 Apostles of ‘mature study and original research’. 

. Having the quality of that which procceds 
from oneself, or from the direct exercise of one’s 
own faculties, without imitation of or dependence 
on others; such as has not bcen done or produced 


before; novel or fresh in character or style. 

1756-82 J. Warton Ess, Pope 1. m1, 192 Dante wrote his 
sublime and original poem, which is a kind of satirical 
Epic. 31808 Afed. Frud. X1X. 209, 1 send you the following 
observations, not becanse they are new or original, but 
because I conceive them to be useful. 1882 H.C. Merivate 
Faucit of B. I, vi.g7 Even on the perplexing mysteries of 
Aristotle's Ethics he could throw an original light. : 

b. ¢ransf. Of a person: Capable of original 
ideas or actions; given to the direct and indepen- 
dent exercise of the faculties in thinking or acting; 
that does things not known to have been done 
before ; inventive, creative, 

3803 Syo. Smivu Ws. (1859) I. 35/2 There are very few 
original eyes and ears. The great mass see and hear as 
they are directed by others. 1840 Carivie /Jeroes ii, (1858) 
arg Such a man is what we call an original man; he comes 
tous at first hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite 
Unknown with tidings to us, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 
V. 192 A great original genius struggling with unequal 
conditions of knowledge. . 

(8. Original vein: ? error for ORGANICAL veer. 

1486 Bh, St. Albans C iv b, Do let hir [a hawk] blode in the 
Ongynal vayne, and after that yeue hir a frogge for to eete, 
and she shall be hooll. | 

7. Comb., as original-minded (sec 5 b). 

1801 Soutnry in Robberds Alem. W. Taylor 1, 34 For 
financial. .subjects, 1 think Rickman might be put down, 
A most original-minded and strong-headed man. 

B. sé. 

1. The fact of arising or being derived from 
something; origination, derivation; = Oricinsé. 1. 
Now rare or arch. 

1432-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) Il. 153 Englische men other 
Saxones toke theire originalle of Germanye. 1s60 Daus tr. 
Sletdane's Comm. o4 The cause and originall of that sedition, 
was declared also fonre yeares synce. 1646 Evetyy Alenr. 
(1857) 1. 243 It is from these sources that the Rhone and 
the Rhine..derive their originals, 1726 Leoni tr. Aléerté’s 
Archit, \l. 69/2 The Circus and Amphitheatre .. all owe 
their original to the Theatre. 18:8 Hateam Afid, Ages 
(1872) I. 11, 315 ote, Some word of barbarous original. 1873 
Rocers Orig. Bible (1875) App. 445 The first verse simply 
ascribes the original of all things to the will of God, 

b. Of persons; Descent, extraction, parentage ; 
= Orie 56, tb. Now rare or arch. 

tsss Even Decades 27 The people are verye fierse and 
warlyke men, hauing theyr original of the canybales, 168 
Bunyan ffoly War 5 We will..discourse of the Original of 
this Diabolus. 1730 in Skene Highlanders (1837) 1.156 
These are subdivided into smaller branches of fifty or sixt 
men, who deduce their original from their particular chief. 
tains, 1784 J. Porter Virtuows Villagers I. 147 Notwith- 
standing his mean original, he was not satisfied with 
upwards of three hundred pounds a year. ~ 

te. Anat. The fact of springing or arising (as 
a nerve, vein, etc.) from some part; also concer. = 
Onrein sé, 2b. Obs. 

1578 Banisten //ist, Mfan vi. 105 Their [the nerves] 
originall is from the seate or foundation of the brayne. 1612 
Woooatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 20 All veins have their 
original in the liver. 1668 Cutrerrver & Cote Barthel. 
Anat. u. iv. 93 The Pleura having taken its Original about 
the Back. —— 

+d. Beginning, commencement, earliest stage 
(without reference to source or derivation). Ods. 

1§26 Sxetton AMagnyf. 120 By measure all thynge is 
wrought As atthe first orygynall. 1570-6 Lansanor Peramd, 
Kent (1826) 247 Touching the originall, proceeding, and 
event_of these wars, I willingly spare to speake muche. 
1690 Locka fun, Und. nt. x. §2 Words, that ..will be found, 
in their first Original ., not to stand for any clear .. Ideas, 
1753 E. Canter (¢itie) The History of the University of 

ambridge from its Original to the Year 1753+ , 

+e. Applied by Wyntoun to his chronicle or 


history; see quot. Oés. 

e14z5 Wvstoun Cron, 1. i, The tytil of this tretis hale 
I wyll be caulde Orygynale; For that begynning sall mak 
clere Be playne proces owre matere. 4 ; 

2." The thing (or person) from which something 
else arises or proceeds; a sonrce, cause; = ORIGIN 
sé. 2; an originator, author. Now rare or arch. 
in general sense: see 3. 

61386 Cnaucer Pard, 7. 172 O cause first of oure con- 
fusion, O original of onre dampnacion. 1443 Pol. Poems 


‘ 


ORIGINAL. 


(Rolls) Hl. 209 Afisericordia, ground and original Of this 
processe, /’ax is conclusionn. 1§3§ CovekDaci Eecins. x. 
13 Pryde is the origenall of all synne. 1658 Six 1. Browne, 
Hydriot, Tntrod. (1736) 3 Of the Opinion of ‘Thales, that 
Water was the Original of all Things. 1714 Aooison // yo, 
' The Spacious Firmament ', Spangled Weav'ns, » Shining 
Frame, Their great Original proclaim, 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona iv. 44 A fomenter of discontent, and... the anmis- 
takeable original of the deed in question. 
b. Law. = Original writ; see A. 3b. 

{1354 NS lee II. as9/x A receivre les Briefs, si bien 
Originals de In Chauacellerie come Judicials souz les Seals 
des Justices.) 1490 /3é2. V. 201/t Such jnggement: ns they 
shuld have upon eay originall sued ayenst hym by the cours 
of the comon lawes. 1923 Acé 14. 35 Hen Vili, cs The 
person. .that will first ane for the same, by originall of dette. 
3848 Wiarton Law Lex. sv. Process, In other cases their 
processes or mades of commencing the suits wereas follows:— 
.. Dy original... By bill. 

3. A thing (or person) in relation to something 
else which is a copy, imitation, or representation 
of it; the pattern, archelype. 

a, A writing or literary work (less commonly, 
a phrase or word) in its relation to another which 
is a translation of it, or (quot. 1869) which repro- 
duces, or is founded upon, ils statements. 

€1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 1558 Ayfsif., Ye get no more 
of me, but ye wol rede The original that telleth al the case. 
1qta-zo Lync. Chron. Trey 1. v, Though my makyng be 
the same in all As Guido wryteth in his oryginall. 1g95 
Covtey (its, Fits, & Fanctes 72 Your selfe being the 
Originall, what would you doe with the translation? 3611 
Bite Lake xvi. 7 marg., The word here Interpreted 
measures, in the originall conteineth about foureteene bushels 
and x pottle, 1790 Pacey //ore Paul, vi, The resemblance 
is more visible in the original than in our translation, 1869 
J. Maatixeau #ss. 11. 99 He would .. sustain himself by 
continual appeal to his originals. 1873 Lovce Note Palfad. 
on dfush. v. 118 The original is ‘froximan tenul atgue 

jeyune'. 5 ion 

b, The primary or earlier writing or document 

of whieh another is 2 copy or transcript. 

3494 in Sharp Cov. Afyst. (1825) ¥ note, Paid to John 
Harryes for berying of be CT pat cays Je 5s9u 
LamBanve Archefon (1635) 48 The Chancellor hath also the 
Seale of simple ae and. Lea (as it were) the Forge 
and Shop of all Originals. 1604 E. G[aimstone] L)'Acosta's 
Hist. {ndies wt xiii. 161 They carried the copie to the King 
of Spaine, and the original to their vito of Peru. 1776 
Trial Nundocomar 98/3, | never shewed him the origlnal, 
befure I shewed him the copy. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text 
N, Test. 5 When several transcripts have to be takea from 
the same original. r 

c. ‘I'he object or person represenled by a picture 
or image; a picture or other work of art io its 
relation to a copy of it. 

3624 Gataner Transubst. 82 Of the Image there must 
needs be some originall, 1726 Leon: Adberts's Archit. 111. 
25/2 Copying other mens work, as being originals more 
constant..than any living object. 1781 Cowrer CAarity 43 
Such was the portrait an apostle drew, The bright original 
was one heknew. 185g Paescotr Pelip 7/, 1. uit (1857) $2 
She has sent her n portrait of the prince from the pencil of 
Titian, which she was to return so soon as she was in 
possession of the living original. 

d. gen, and fig. 

1670 Cotton Espernon ut. ix. 443 There can be no so 
dreadful Original, from whence pleasant Copies are not to 
betaken. 1692 Davoren Eleonora 300 And, could there be 
A copy near the original, 'twasshe. 1730 A. Gorpon Afafei's 
Amphith, 149 An Original for the hers to copy from. 1892 
Garuixen Student's Hist. Eng, 12 Cunobelin, the original 
af Shakspere's Cymbeline. 

4. A writing, pictnre, or other work produced 
first-hand by the author or maker; a work of 
literature or art that is not a copy or imitation ; 
an original portrait. 

1683 D, A. drt of Converse Pref. Of this Treatise, 1 shall 
only add, ‘tis an Original. 1762-71 H. Wanrore Vertue's 
Anecd, Paint, (x786) 111. 221 He sold many of his pieces 
for originals by Italian hands. 1825 Scorr Diary 20 Nov. 
in Lockhart, Both these great connoisseurs were very 
nearly ..agreed that there are no absolutely undoubted 
originals of Queen Mary. 

5. A person who acts in an original way; one 
who does things such as have not been done before 
ot are not commonly done (esp. of a ridiculous 
kind); a singular, odd, or eccentric person. 

1676 Wycneatey Pé, Dealer wi, I hate imitation, to do 
anything like other people. All that know me do me the 
honour to say, Lam an original, 1741 Ricuaroson Pamela 
(1824) I. xlix. 379, | may be looked upon as nn original in 
my way. 1771 Smotierr //umph. Ci. 8 Noy., But my aunt 
and her paramour. .formed, indeed, such a pair of originals, 
8s I believe, all England could not parallel. 1824 Scott Sé. 
Ronan's xvii, A friendship. .was therefore struck up hastily 
betwixt these two originals. 1863 M. Arnoto Ess. Crit, 
iv. 131 This boy is a real original. 

b. A thing of singular or uniqne character; 
a spectmen or example of originality. rare. 

1747 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 86 Our next instance is 
Certainly an original, ‘18s0 Scorrsav Cheever's Wihalem, 
Ado. i. (1859) 12 In adventures..almost every whaleman’s 
voyage is an original, 

8. +a. p/. Original elements. és. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 95 Of hem ys maad 
by lenghthe of tyme all maner of kynde of composisiouns 
pat originals, minerals, vegitables, & bestyals. And originals 
er what byng ysengelyd yn be entrailles of be erthe,and yn 
be depnesse of be sees, & in Cauees of hilles, & in fumositer 
stoppyd & from vapours vpsteyinge. 1616 Cart. Smuitn 

Descr. New Eng. 15 Tier treasures hauing yet never beene 
opened, nor her originalls wasted, consumed, nor abused. 
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3667 Mitton P. £. vt. oe Up they turn’d Wide the celestial 
soil, and saw beneath Th’ Suetials of nature in their crude 
Conception. a 

b. ff. Original inbabitants, settlers, etc. rare. 

1793 Penn in #a. fist. Soc. Mem. 1X, 205 If the comin: 
of others shalf overrule us that are the originals, d/o. 
colfog. Vhey are only recent members; we're the originals. 

Ifence Ori‘ginalist sonce-wd, = ORIGINAL B. §. 

3846 WorcrsTER cites Afouth. Rev. Hence in later Dicts. 

Originality (oridginzeliti). [ad. F. originalité 
(1699 in Hatz.-Darm.), {. OntcinaL: see -1Ty.] 
The quality or fact of being original. 

1. The fact or aliribute of being primary or first- 
hand ; authenticily, genuincness. 

1776 H. Swixsurne ee 397 One of the most 
valuable pictures in the world. 1 do not pho how Amicoai 
came to doubt of its originality. 188: Westcotr & Hort 
Grk, N. 7. V1.9 Aa unsafe guide in the discrimination of 
relative originality of text. — : 

2. Thequality of being independent of and different 
from anything that has appeared before; novelty 
or freshness of style or character. 

1787 Sia J. Hawkins Lie Johnsen 383 His [Richardson's] 
sentiments were his owns and..he was so sensible..of the 
originality and importance of many of tbem, that he would 
ever be talking of his writings, 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I, 31 These essays have a character of originality beyond 
their companions. 1883 Scuary Encyci. Retig. Knowl, nT: 
3204/3 Origen ..urges the originality of the person of Christ. 

b. with g/. An original trait, act, remark, elc. 

1854 Emurson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Quot. & Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) TIT. 213 Whoso knows Plutarch, Lucian, Rabelais, 
Montaigne... will have a key to many supposed originalities. 
1958 W. 1. Mie, Appite. Panth. Princ, (3861) 96 Our author's 
sagacity has effectually removed all such apparent origi- 
nalities here. a 

3. As an altribute of persons: Exhibition of 
original thought or action; the character of inde- 
pendently exercising one’s own faculties; the power 
of originating new or fresh ideas or methods. 

1787 Sir J. Hawxins Liye Fohnson 269 OF singularity it 
may be observed, that, in general, it is originality; and 
therefore not n defect. 1822 Hazutr Jad/e-t, I. v. 10 
Originality is the seeing nature differently from others, an 
as it is in itself, 1839 Hatuam Affst. Lee. ILI. vi. 617 

hirley has no cuiginalily no force in conceiving or delineat- 
ing character. 1880 A. H. Hutu Aackée 1. iv, 218 Casa iy 
as understood by the yale is independence of the labours 
of others, Afod. A preacher of great originality. 

Originally erdsiaaly, adv, [-1u¥ 4] 

1. In respect of origin, derivation, or cansation ; 
by extraction or descent ; indigenously. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 19 The haboundaunce of bloode 
whiebe thou haste seen yssue oute of the trees..is not 
orygynally of thyse trees. 1 10 det x Alen, VILE, C18 
§ 2 The Quene {shall] have like Habilitie..as though she 
had orygynally ben borne within this Realme. a 1619 
Fornerav Athcom. 1. i. § 7 (1622) 185 Though instru- 


| mentally they be wrought by the Sun; yet are they originally 


wrought, onely by God, 1648 Mitton Tenure Aings (1650) 
19 The power of kings was and is originally the peoples, and 
by them conferr'd in trust, with liberty and right to reassume 
it. 1698 A. Brann £yib, Afuscovy to China 88 He is 
originally a Mongul Tartar, of a brown Complexion. 1711 
Apnison Sfect. No. 69 ? 5 Natural Elistoriaus tell us, that 
no Fruit grows Originally amon 3794 SULLIVAN View 
Nat. 1. 121 Matter is suppos 
minute divisible, or indivisible atoms. Afod. He is originally 
German, but has long been oaturalized in England. 

2. In the first place, primarily. 

1933 Mors Confut. Tindale Wks. 734/1. Originally y* 
scripture is knowen as Tindall hymselfe confesseth by oone 
other churche, as the faythe is origioallye learned by none 
other goto 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 117 Though 
it originally respected the generation of man, yet is it apply- 
able unto that of other animalls. 1783 Hates Andig. Chr. 


, Originally, to consist of | 


Ch, iv. 118 ‘ Dust to dust ', which we consider as originally | 


a denunciation of tbe divine displeasure, was in the Stoical 
system, a chief topic of consolation. 1875 Jowett fate 
(ed. 2) Iv. 497 Education is originally to implant in men’s 
minds a sense of truth and justice. 

b. In ils origin, beginning, or carlicst stage; at 
first, at the beginning, initially. 

3651 Hosaes Leviath. 1. vii. 30 As for the Knowledge of 
Fact, it is originally, Sense; and ever after, Memory. 1711 
Sterre Sect. No. 78 p4 The Club of Ugly Faces was 
instituted originally at Cambridge. 1774 Pexnanr Tour 
Scotd. i 1772. 251 Originally. -here were three noble globes. 
180 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, Vhe bricks..had originally 
been a deep dark red. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafi. of Fleet 
1. 156 My station, originally, was aot lofty. 

3. From the beginning, from the first. * 

1654 TRaMHALt Just Vind. iii. (1661) 32 First, England is, 
that is, originally, not shall be by vertue of this act. a 1873 
Grote Eth. Fraga. i. (1876) 14 The indefinite power which 
each man originally possesses of hurting his neighbours. 

+4. By the person or anthor himself; not In 
a copy or transcript. Ods. 

3661-2 Marvete Corr, Wks. 1872-5 L1.77 Two. .petitions, 
both alike originally subscribed. 

5. In a manner or style that comes fresh from 
the author; with originality. rare. 

188a Ocitvie, Origixaffy. 1. In an original manner} 3s, 
the nuthor treats this subject very originally. 

Ori‘ginalness. vare—'. if as prec, +-NESS.] 
The quality or fact of being original ; originality. 

1727 in Batuey vol. I]. 1761 Ace. of Books in Ann. Keg. 
279/z It would be extremely hard to conclude against the 
general originalness of the performance. 

Originant (ori'dzinaat), 2.(sd.) [f. Onigix-atz 
v. + -ANt; cf. militate, militani.| Originaling. 
a, That gives origin to something else. 


ORIGINATE. 


1647 M. Wevson rv, Right Govt. 1. ix. 129 The originant 
principal! end..is the glory of God, B25 Coieeiee Afds 
Ref. (1848) 1. 209 Nu natural thing or act can be called 
originant, or be a, said to have au origin in any other, 
ed Mag. V1. 336 In virtue of this originant power 
of his will. 4 1868 W.G, T. Saepo Hlomitetics V. (1869) 11 
Not equal in true prodnetive force, in real originant pad 
influential power. ; 

b. Arising, laking its origin; = Onternany 3. 

3825 Cotraivce Aids Ke/f, (1873) 226 Sin originant, un- 
derived from without. 

B. as sé. Originating agent or influence. 

3892 Trae Mrg, Salisbury xii. 187 The real originant 
of Irish disorder. . 

Originary (ori-dziniri), a. (s6.) Now rare. 
(ad. late L. ortgindri-us original, aboriginal, f. 
origtn-ent OuiGin: see -anY. Cf. I. originatre 
(1365 in Hatz.-Darm.).]} A. adj. 

+1. That originates or springs from (of) the 
thing or place in question; derived, sprung, or 
having one's extraction front; aboriginal, native ; 
cf. OniGinaL A. 2. Obs. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) L liij, In such honors, offices and 
digaities of n cittic, the originarie cittizens are to be pre- 
ferred before strangers. 1633 R. Astutey tr. Barri’s Cochin 
China Bi, Cochin China ., is called in the language of the 
originarie inhabitants Anam, which is the West. 168 
Bovix Aigh Veneration, etc. §18 This heteroclite mineral 
scarce seems to be originary of this world of ours. 19716 
M. Davies Athen, Brit, 1. Diss. Drama 25 Joba Bird, 
who was a Natif of Coventry, tho’ originary of Cheshire. 

2. That is the origin or source; from which 
something originates; = Onicinat A. 3. 

1638 Saxovs On ¥ob 15 Remember | am built of clay; 
and must Resolve to my originary Dust. 1678 Norris Co?t. 
Afise. (1699) 44 ‘Take wing (ay soul) and upwards bend thy 
flight, ‘I'o thy Origiaary fields of Light. 186a F. Hatt 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 69 The originary atoms of earth, water, 
fire, and air. ; 

+3. Arising directly; primary, underived; = 
Onicarnan A. 4a. Obs. 

1679 Locke Jrui. 15 Nov. in Fox Bourne Life (1876) 1. 
vik 451 After October no more originary agues, but such 
asreturned. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, ILI, 33, The 
very Objections of the Arians against Christ's Originary 
Divinity. 

4. ‘Droduetive, causing existence’. (J.) 

, 1705 Cuevnr Philos. Princ. J.) The production of animals 
in the originary way requires a certain degree of warmth, 

§. Arising from or founded upon Onin, rare, 
38.. New Princeton Rev. 1. 34 (Cent.) Without originary 
title to Palestine, they conceived that it became theirs by 
his arbitrary bestowment 

+B. sé. An aboriginal, a native. Oéds. 

1594 R. Asutev tr. Loys fe Roy 33 The Indians..did boast, 
that they were the true Originarics. Faure Jersey v. 
144 Aad the Originaries, or Natives of the Isle, shall be 
preferred before others to the Ministery. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, WL. Diss. PAysick 38 Melampus is said also 
to have been an Originary of Pylos anda Travellour into 
Egypt. ss . n 

Ilence + Ori-ginarily adv., originally, primarily. 

1610 Donne /'sendo-martyr 181 Origiaarily, and funda- 
mentally, the Scriptures of God ioforme vs, what our sub- 
iection to the Church ought to be. x61 Coter,, Originatre- 
ment, originarily, originally. 

+ Ori-ginate, f//.4. Obs. rare. [As if f. L. 
*origindl-us, pa. pple. of *origindre. F. had the 
corresponding pa. pple. origizd in 16th c. (Gode- 
froy). See next and Oricination.] Originated, 
founded, having its origin. (Const. upon = from: 
ef. Onxtcina A, 2 b, also foerded upon.) 

1679 J. Kio in Last Sp. 9. King & F. Kid (1680) 23 My 
Testimony to and Abhorrence of every Invasion .. against 
Christs Royal prerogative, .. Originate upon and derivate 
from that which they call the Supremacy. | 

Originate (ori-dgine't), v. [As if f ppl. stem 
*origenal- of a L. vb. *origindre (f. origii-en 
Orterx), nol in ancient L., but perh. used in med. 
or mod.L.3 ef. It. orégtnare ‘to fetch his beginning 
or originall ’ (Florio, 1598), Sp. and Pg. origivar ; 
also obs. F. originé (16th c. in Godef.) and 
Ontaination. } 

1. ¢rans. To give origin to, give rise la, cause Lo 
arise or begin, initiate, bring into existence. 

1657-83 Evetyn f/tst, Relig. (1850) 1. is The soul, as 
seated more conspicuously in the brain, does by the originated 
Reeowey. give intercourse to the animal spirits, 1667 
Foavet. Saint Indeed (1754) 23 Christ is..the Caraiee 
root} and grace,e.a root originated, planted and influence: 
by Christ. 1767 T, Hurcinnson /Yist. Afass. (1768) 11. 33: 
The exclusive nght of the house in originating grants. foe 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 273, The bishops of the chnrch..form 
a separate house, with a right to originate and propose acts 
for the concurrence of the house of deputies. 1840 I. Taytor 


| lnc. Chr. (1842) 11. vi. 21a Poetry does not originate, but it 
fe 


adorns. 1878 R. W. Dare Leet. Preach. iv. 100 Men..who 
have originated remarkable religious movements, 

+b. To trace the origin or derivation of; to 
derive or deduce from a specified source. Obs. rare. 

31653 Warranouse Apol. Learn. 9 The Moly Story origin- 
ates skill & knowledg of arts, from God, é 

2. intr, To take its origia or rise; to arise, come 
into existence, have its beginning, commence; to 
spring, be derived. Const. from, tt, cedth, 

1778 Tender Father U1. 50 The scandal .. which T thought 
must certainly originate from Mr. Selby. 1790 «Vers 5 
Bertha l}.71 Lord Osgood .. wellknew with 
alteration of manners originated. 1816 J. Satta) 
Sc. § drt Vi. 253 On the suppesitian thar wh 
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originates entirely within the earth. 1846 Wricnt Zss. 
Alid. Ages \1. xvii.173 A cycle of poetry..which originated 
with the people, and rested with the people, 3885 J/anch. 
Exam. xo July 4/7 The fire originated in the chemical room. 
b. Anat., etc. To have its origin (locally); to 
arise, spring (é or from): cf. Onicin sd. 2b. 

1799 Med. Yrnl. I. 167 Galen’s opinion, that_the veins 
originated in the liver, had been expluded. 1874 CarrentER 
AMtent. Phys, 1. ii. § 76 (1879) 79 The points whence the legs 
and wings originate. . 

Hence Ori*ginated pf/.a. (whence Ori-ginated- 
ness), Ori-ginating fp. a. 

Originating notice, a notice originating tegal proceedings. 

1657-83 Originated, 1667 Originating [see 1]. 1829 BENTHAM 
Justice & Cod, Petit. Abr, Petit. fustice 6x On the part of 
the judge, of the originating judicatory. 2830 Co_eaipcs 
Table-t. 29 July, Every intellectual act, however you may 
distinguish it by name in respect of the originating tacultics. 
1835 I. ‘Tavioa Spir. Pop 1.89 A divinely originated 
economy. 1862 F. Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. 53 The soul's 
will, &c. cannot be eternal; for their originatedness is 
evidenced hy consciousness. 1881 Darly News 22 Nov. 5/7 
The number of originating notices served in this district is 
believed to be larger than in any other part of Ireland. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Apr. 2/1 The solicitor’s costs for all 
proceedings~from originating notice to final orders—are 
limited by the rules of the Land Commissioners to ten 
shillings when the rent is under five pounds. 

Origination (oridging = [2. obs. F. origina- 
tion (isth c. in Godefroy), ad. L. origindtio ‘deriva- 
tion of words, tracing of origin’ (Quintil.), n. of 
action, as if f. a vb. *origindre, originat-: see 
OrIcivaTE v.] The action or fact of originating. 

1, a. Coming into existence, commencement (in 
teference to its cause or source); rise, origin. 

1647 Jer. Tavton Lid, Proph, vii. 129 That promise. .which 
did not pertaine to Peter principally and by origination, and 
to the rest hycommunication. 1649 — G4, Avemp.t. Ad § 5 
59 Here is origination enough for sin.. without charging our 
faults upon Adam, @ 1661 Futrer Worthies 1. (1662) 47, 
I begin with War, becavse Arms..had a military Origina- 
tion, #1832 Bentuam Anarch, Fallacies Wks. 1843 IT. 500 
The origination of governments from a contract is a pure 
fiction. 1885 Sin E. Frv in Law Times Rep. LI}, 67/2 
‘The proceeding .. had, therefore, its proper origination in 
the petition which the statute requires, 

b. Anat. The fact of arising or springing from 
some place or part; also concr., = Oricin sé. 2 h. 

1666 J. Smiru Old Age x. 65 Those muscles .. notwith- 
standing their origination may be. .from the back, 1717 J. 
Kem A nin, Occon. (1738) 179 Muscles whose Originations 
are as far distant as the /schétus. 1870 Rotteston Axim, 
ay 107 The origination of the post-abdominal ganglia, 

. The giving of origin; bringing into existence; 
original production or causation. 

1837 CartyLe #r, Rev, III. v. v, That old Scotch Body 
named Lords of the Articles, without whose origination... 
the so-called Parliament could introduce no bill, 1851 
Carrenten Alan. Phys. (ed, 2) 236 The origination of the 
change by an impression acting on the central organ. 1856 
Froupe Hist, Eng. (1858) L. iii. 254 His notorious activity... 
may have easily connected him with the origination ol 
the plan. 

+3. spec, Derivation (of a word), etymology. 
Ots. (The only recorded sense of L. origié#dtio.) 

1614 Sevoen 7itles Fon, Pref. dij, How currant went that 
idle Deduction of the Persian Sophi from Wollen ‘Tulipants? 
It hauing origination in the So fithe, Sophi, or Suffi. 1658 
W. Bunton /tin. Anton, 24 We may hy no means out of 
our old British Tongue seek the Originations also of Townes 
names in Africk. 21716 Soutm Sermu. (1744) X1. 92 The 
origination of which word some take from the Hebrew. 1741 
Frecoinc Conversation Wks. 1784 1X. 362 Deduced from 
the origination of the word itself. 

Originative (ori'dzineitiy, -tiv),a. [f Oricin- 
ATE wv. or its source: see -ATIVE, -IVE.] Having 
the quality or power of originating; productive, 
creative, inventive, 

38a7 1. Tavior Transm. Anc. Bhs. xv. (1875) 205 The 
imitative, more than originative turn of the Roman mind. 
1862 F. Haut Hindu Philos. Syst. 26 Consideration and 
meditation thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the 
true nature of the soul. 1886 SHortHouse Sir Percival 79 
Persons of a not very originative habit of mind. 

Hence Ori-ginatively adv. 

1858 Busunett Nat, § Supernat. iv. (1864) 110 Left to act 
originatively. 

Originator (oridzinettos), [agent-n. in L. 
form from ORIGINATE v.] One who (or that which) 
originates something ; an initiator, beginner, crea- 
tor, anthor. 

1818 Lapy Morcan #7, Alacarthy \V. iii. 140 An author, 
an inventor, or an originator, 1871 Tytor Prins. Cult. 1, 
34 euonres ive movement in culture spreads, and hecomes 
independent of the fate of its originators. 1874 L. Sterunn 
Hours in Library (1892) 1. vii. 253 He is an interpreter, 
not an originator of thought. 

So Ori-gina:tress, a female originator. 

1860 Watt Wuitman Broadway Fragn:. iv.6 The Ori- 
ginatress comes, The land of Paradise. .the nest of birth. 

| Origines (ori'dzinzz), sd. p/. [L., pl. of origo 
Ortcin.] The original facts or documents on which 
any historical or other work is founded. 

389a Nation (N. Y.) 1s pee 451/3 If a controversy had 
not arisen at once as to the origznes of the volumes. 

t Ori-ginist. Obs. rare. [f. Onicin sd. + -181.] 
One who treats of the origin or beginning of things. 

1675 R. Burtuocce Causa Dei 380 A Custom bottomed 
upon the Great Originist, and that account he gives us of 
the Genesis and Rise of things. 1694 — Avason 104 The 
great Originist, Moses. 
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Originist, obs. form of OniGENisT. 

+ Ori-ginize, v. Os. rare. [f. OriGiN sé. + 
-IZE.] /vans. = ORIGINATE v. 1. 

1657 J. Serceant Schism: Dispach’t 186 To renounce 
reason, because it is not vriginiz’d from his own invention, 
but proposed first by another, 1665 — Sure Footing 161 
How the Revolt... comes to be originiz’d. 1697 — Solid 
Philos, 218 Originized from some Pure Spirit or Angel. 

+ Ori-ginous, @. Obs. rare—'. Native, natal; 
= OnicGINAL A.1t. (? intended as a blunder.) 

1633 B. Joxson Tale 7xéd 1. ii, What, wisps on your 
wedding-day, zun ! this is right Originous Clay, and Clay o’ 
Kilborn too ! s 

Origlion, obs. variant of On1Lu10N, 

| Crignal (ori-nyal). (Canadian Fr., alteration 
of Basque oregva stag, pl. oregnac (Hatz.-Darm.) 

Littré cites from Lescarbot Hist. de la Nouvelle France 
(1615) xx, that the egies landing on the American coasts 
gave to the American elk the name orenae, and that orenac 
in Basque meant ‘stag ’.] ’ 

A Canadian name of the American moose, 

1775 J. Anneason Ess. Agric. a? In North America they 
have a species of deer, called by the natives Orignial or 
Aurignial. .probably the Moose-deer. 1787 JerreRson Notes 
on Virginia 88 The animals called..grey and black moose, 
caribou, orignal, and elk. a. Jae 

| Ori‘llion, oreillon. /ortif. Also 7 orilli- 
oune, origlion, 7-orillon. [a. F. orz//on (orzlyon), 
oreillon ear-shaped appendage, ‘ ear’ of any vesscl, 
etc., deriv. of orei/le ear: cf. Oneccuion.] In 
obsolete methods of fortification: A part of the 


defence of a bastion, etc. ; see quots. 

3647-8 Cotreret, Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 524 marg., 
Orillons are the round shoulders at the ends of the faces 
of Bastions next the Flauks, which cover the covered 
Flanks; little used in Holland, hut much in Italy and 
France. 1654 Eart Mono. tr. Sentivegtio's Warrs Flan- 
ders 325 A half Bulwark was thrust out from the Citadel 
with a great Orillioune. /éfd., ‘he abovesaid Orillion. 1658 
—tr. Paruta's Wars Cyprus 116 Origlion, 1696 Puittrrs 
(ed. 5), Oriflon, a mass of Earth lin’d with a Wall, built 
upon the shoulder of Bastions with Casemates to secure 
the Caaon in the retir'd Flank, and hinder it from being 
dismounted, 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1. 302 Of four Bastions 
every one has one Oreillon. 1853 Stocouetra AZil. Encyel., 
Orilion, .. a projecting tower at the shoulder of a bastion, 
covering the flank from exterior view. 

Oriloge, -lage, obs. forms of Hono.oce. 

Orilyeit, obs. form of OREILLET. 

Orinasal (6-rinz!-24l), a. (s6.) (erron. oronasal), 
[£. L. ort-, comb. form of ds, dr- mouth + Nasat.] 
Pertaining to the mouth and the nose; spec. of 
a vowel: Prononnced with the oral and nasal. 
passages both open, so as to resound in the mouth 
and in the nose simultaneously, as the ‘nasal’ 
vowels in French. b. sd. An orinasal vowel. 

31867 A. J. Evus #. £. Pronunc. t. iii. 67 It is very diffi- 
cult to determine what is the oral basis of the orinasal 
vowel, so strangely is it modified by the nasal vibration. 
1887 — in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 383/2 If the nasal passage 
is left open at all the vowel is ‘ nasalized ', and as it resounds 
partly in the nose and partly in the mouth it becomes an 

orinasat', 189a Syd. Soc. Lex., Orinasal fistula, a com- 
munication between the nose and the mouth by means 
of a false passage through the arch of the palate. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. V.235 Creasote .. used for inhalation 
in an orinasal respirator. 

Oringado, Oringe, obs, ff. ORancEapo, 
OrancGe. Oringo, obs. corrupt form of Exynco. 

1658 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 164 Madam, here are 
pistachie nuts, Strengthening oringo roots. 

Oriol, obs. form of ORIEL, 

Oriole (Ge'rioul), [ad. med. and mod.L. oriolus 
(13th ¢. oryolus), in OF. oriol, OPr. auriol and 
auriola, mod.Pr. auriou, Sp. oriol:—L. aureol-us 
golden.] 

1. A bird of the genus Oriolus, esp. O. galbula 
(the Golden Oriole), a summer visitor to Europe 
and the British Islands, with plumage of a rich 
yellow contrasted with black; also extended to 
any bird of the family Orzo/tdz, comprising various 
species of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

{e1aso Atsertus Macnus De Animad. xxut. xxiii, Oryoli 
aues sunt a tono vocis vulgariter sic vocati vt dicit Plinins.] 
1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 3) 11. 532 The oriole .. This 
beautiful bird is common in several parts of Europe. _ 18 
Penny Cycl, XV. 121/1 The genus Oviolus or true Oriole 
of the present day. 1840 /6fd. XVII. 17/1 In our own 
country the Golden Oriole has been found in Hampshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, near Manchester, near Lancaster. 
1848 Life Normandy (1863) 1. 131 Another very pretty hird 
that is uncommon in England—I mean the oriole. 1894 
Newton Dict. Birds s.v., Another genus which has been 
referred to the Oriolide ..is Sphecotheres, peculiar to the 
Australian Region, and distinguishable from the more 
normal Orioles by a bare space round the eye. a 

2. A bird of the genns /cferzs, as the Baltimore 
Oriole (7. daltinore), the Orchard Oriole (Z. 
spurius); or any bird of the family /cteri¢w and 
subfainily Zctertnx, peculiar to America, “mostly 
with yellow (or orange) and hlack coloration; 
also called hangnests or hangbirds. 

[1791 W. Bartram Carolina 302 Roth species of the Balti- 
more bird (oriolus, Linn, éctertes, Cat.) are spring hirds of 
passage, and breed in Pennsytvania.] 1792 Mania Rinpece 
Voy. Madeira 57 T wo kinds of orioles.,are found in Antigua. 
1845 Loner. To a Child 109 An oriole's pendent nest. 1850 
Wuittizr Sabbath Scene With golden boson to the sun, 
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The oriole was singing. 1894 R. B. Suarre //andbh. Birds 
Gt. Brit. 27 The so-called ‘ Orioles ' of America belonging 
toa totally different family of birds, viz., the /cterida. 

Orion (oreiin). Asiron. ([L. Orion = Gr. 
’Mpiewy (f or T), name of one of the Giants of 
Greek mythology, a mighty hunter, slain by 
Artemis, and of the constellation by which he was 
represented.] Name of a large and biilliant con- 
stellation south of the zodiac, figured as a hunter 
with belt and sword.  Ovzon’s hound, the dog- 
star, Sirius (S. E. of Orion). 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxiv. (1495) x v/2 Orion 
is a moost notable Constellacyon by canse of hugenesse and 
also of fayrnesse, and it is shape in thé ordre of sterres as 
knighte gyrde ee a sweide. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 
46 The sygne of Oryon rendreth the watres to be proude 
and cruelle. 1590 Srensea /.Q. 1. iii. 31 Scorching flames 
of fierce Orions hound. 1674 Moxon 7 for Astron. (ed. 2) 
ut. 70 The most Northerly Star in the Girdle of Orion doth 
yet decrease in Declination. 1842 Texnvson Locksley Hall 
8 Great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 1868 Lockyer 
Elem, Astron. t. 33 The great nehula of Orion is situated 
in the part of the constellation oceupied hy the sword- 
handle. Avod, The three stars of second magnitude in 
Orion's Belt, ee 

Grionid (orsi-dnid). Asiron, [f. Orton + -1D, 
female patronymic: cf. LEon1».] One of a system 
of meteors whose radiant point is in Orion. 

1876 G, F. Cuampers Astron. 799 The example [of Leonid] 
has been followed in designating other meteor showers by 
the constellations in which their radiant-points are situated ; 
so that we have the..Orionids of Octoher 18-20, r899 £.dix. 
Rev. Oct. 325 The well-known Orionid centre. ‘ 

-orions, 2 compound suffix forming adjs., con- 
sisting of -ous (L. -dstss), added to L. -dri- in dri-us, 
a, -umt (see -oRY). Instances of this occur in 
med.L.,, as in wictdr2-0s-us, F, victort-eux victorious, 
f. victoréa victory; but most of the Eng. examples 
are directly formed upon L. adjs.,actual or possible, 
in -dvi-us; ¢. g. censorious, meritorious, notorious, 
proditorious. The sense is either the same as, or 
closely akin to, that of adjs. in -ory. 

Oripore (6*ripée1). Zool, [f. L. as, éri- mouth 
+ Porg.) A pore or small opening representing 
a mouth. 

3846 Dana Zoophs. (1848) 338 Indistinct seriate oripores. 

Oririme (6rirsim). Zool, [f. as prec. + L, 
vima cleft, chink.) A cleft or narrow opening 
representing a mouth, 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 284 A central pore or puncture 
(oririme), marking the position of the month. 

Oris, obs. form of Orris. 

Orismology (grizmp'lddzi). rare. [For *horis- 
mology, {. Gr. dptopes definition + -Locy.] A 
name for the explanation of technical terms, or 
for such terms collectively ; terminology. 

3816 Kirsy & Sp. Lxtomrol. (1856) 1. Pref. 13 The Ter- 
minology..to avoid the barbarism of a word compounded 
of Latin and Greek; they would beg to call the Orismology 
of the science. 1839-47 Toop Cyc/, Anat. 111. 548/2 The 
orismology of any particular branch of zoological science. 

Hence Orismolo‘gic, Orismolo‘gical ad/s., per- 
tainlng to orismology. 

18a6 Kirnv & Sp. Antonol. IIL. Advt. p. iv, The Ana- 
tomical and Orismological Tables. 1852 J. Freeman £7 
William Hirby 311 Criticising and perfecting our ana- 
tomical and orismological terms. 1882 @anats Orismotlogic. 

Orison (p'rizon, -san). arch. Forms: a. 2-3 
ureisun, 3-5 oreison, etc. (5 uresun, Caxton 
oroyson), 3-6 oreson, etc., 6 orayson, orasoun, 
6-7 orason, 6-9 orsison, 7 oraizon; 8. 3- 
orison, (3-7 -oun, oryson, etc., 4-6 urison, etc., 
4-7 horison, 5 orisson, urrysone, 6 Sc. wrisoun, 
wriesone, 6-8 orizon, 6 -one): with interchanges 
in 3-7 of ¢ and y, and of -ove, -s¢7, -onn, -uni, 
oun, -own, with or without final ¢.  [a. OF. ore?- 
Sun, orison (12th c.), now oratson (16th c. in 
Littré) = Pr. orazon, Sp. oracton, It. orazione:— 
L. dration-cm speech, oration, in Christian L. an 
address to God, a prayer (Vulgate); n. of action 
f. évare to utter words, speak, pray, f. ds, dr- mouth. 
Etymologically a doublet of oration.) 

1. A prayer. (In later use chiefly in f/,: cf. say 
one’s prayers.) 

a. c117§ Lamb. Hom, 51 Pe halie urcisuns be me singed in 
halie chirche. a 1225 Ancr. &. 16 Sigged so al Se imne .. 
& te oreisun, ‘Dens quicorda’. c1290.5. Eng. Leg. 1. 64/375 
Al one in is oresones: bere he lai wel stifle. 2340 Ayend. 51 
He begynp his matyns and his benes and his orcysones. 
1490 Caxton //ow to Die 1 Certayn oreysons and deuoute 
prayers that they onghte to saye. @1533 Lp. Brrners 
Huon xliii. 146 Whan he had made his oreson ther came 
asarazyn to Huon. 1615 G. Sannvs Trav. 36 The Captain 
Bassa .. performing appointed oraisons and ceremonies. 1740 
Dven Auins of Rome Poems (1761) 2: ‘The pilgrim oft .. 
‘mid his oraison hears Aghast the voice of time. 

B. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7196 As bis holiman adde is orison 
ie bere. ¢1320 R. Brunner A/edit. 361 Pe same orysun pat 

 preyd byfore. 1382 Wycuir Dan. ix. 17 Now forsothe, 
oure God, heere the orisoun of thi seruaunt. ¢1386 Cuavcrr 
Pars. T. 965 Of whiche orisons certes in the orison of the 
Pater noster hath Ihesu crist enclosed moost thynges. 
4387-8 T. Use Zest. Love us. ix. (Skeat) 1. 92 Devoute 
horisons & praiers to God. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 582 Wib 
certeyne urrysones for hurre prayng. 31474 Caxton Chesse 
33 They wake alle the nyght in prayers and orisons. a 1578 
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Linpsav (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot. (S.'T.S.) 1. 349, 1 teichit 
thame the dominicall wrisoun quhilk we call the Lordis 
prayer. 1589 Geeene J/fenaphon (Arb) 50 Munie orizuns 
[she nade} to Hymienens, 160a Snaks, ffann uh i. 89 
Soft you now, The faire Ophelia? Nimph, in thy Orizons Ge 
all ny sinnes remembred. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1..137 When 
Adam and first Matron Eve Had ended now thir Cnteus 
1797 Mus. Rancurere Stalian xv, Remember me in your 
orisons. 81a Byron CA, //ar, 1. xli, Three tongues prefer 
strange Orisons on high, 1868 Mitman Sé. Paul's vii. 144 
Provided for the due celebration of these inestimable orisons. 

Comd, 1653 Unquuanr adelais 1. xxi, ‘To the same place 
came his orison-mutterer, 


b. Without az or p/.; The action of praying, 


prayer. Now rare. 

e1ago O. Kent, Serum, in 0. E. Misc. 28 Stor, for holy 
urison, Mirre, for gode werkes. « 1300 Cursor Si. 15623 
To-quils he lai in orisun. 1483 Caxton Cato F iv, There by 
the space of twenty dayes ashe was inoryson. 1573 Lament, 
Lady Scott. in Scot. Poems 16th C. 11, 246 ‘Vhus to disdane 
the hous of orisoun. 1860 Pusuv Adin. Proph. 19 The soul 
hath in orison familiar converse with God. 

+2. A speech, oration. Chiefly Sc. Ods. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vt. xv. (1554) 161 h, Through his 
language, this sayd Tullius Reconciled by his soote Orisons, 
1549 Compl, Scot. vi. ‘3 ‘The prencipal scheiphirde maid 
ane orison ty] al the laif of his conpany3ons. 1603 Philotus 
Ixv, Jovr Orisoun sir sounds with sic skil In Cupids Court 
us 3¢ had bene vpbrocht. 

Orison, -soun, -sont(e, obs. ff. Horizon. 

Oristic (oristik), 2. rare. [ad. Gr. dpcorie-ds 
of or for defining.] Determinately expressed. So 
Ori:sticosemet‘otic @. [Gr. onpewrix-ds ob- 
servant of signs]. 

1822-31 Bentuam Logic App. B. Wks. 1843 VILL. 287 
Oristic, and aoristic, or more expressively, oristicosemeiotic 
and aoristicosemeiotic, determinately and indeterminately 
expressed. 


-orium, swfix, the neuter sing. ending of L. 
adjs, in -oréws (sce -ORTOUS, -ORY), used sbst. in 
the sense ‘place for or belonging to, thing used 
for, requisite’, as in auditérinn place for hearing, 
pretoriuo general’s tent, promontorium headland, 
repositérivnt dumb-waiter, seriplérium writing- 
room, sensdriuu: organ of sensation (Boethins). 
The Eng. form of these words, taken through 
Norman Fr. -o72, is -ony; but some of the Latin 
words have been taken into historical or learned 
use in the L. form, as audélorium, pralorium, 
Sanatorium, scriplorium, sensorium, and after these 
others, as haustorium, inclinatorium, inductorium, 
elc., have been formed as scientific terms. 

Orix, obs. form of Oryx. 

Orizon(t, orizunt, obs. forms of Hortzon. 

Ork(e, Orkanet, obs. var. Onc, ORCANETTE. 

Orken, an adaptation of *orcest assumed as sing. 
of oreneas in Beowulf,(?) monsters or sea-monslers. 

atooo Beowulfi112 Kotenas and ylfe and orcneas, 1855 


Tnoxre tr. Beowulfa25 ‘Thence monstrous births all sprang 
forth, eotens, and elves, and orkens. 

+Orkey. Ods. [Corruption of Du. oortkex, dim, 
of gerl, a small coin: cf. next.] (See quot.) 

1660 Hexnam, Een Oort, ofte Oortken, An Orkey, or the 
fourth part of 2 stiver, or two Doits. 1708 T. Warp Eng. 
Af, (1710) 1, 131 The poorest of ‘em Could scarcly wrest 
an Orkie from him. 

+Orkyn, 06s. rare—'. = prec. 

1548 Ucar Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 91 They that goo 
about to bye an yerthen potte, or vessell for an orkyn, dooe 
knocke vpon it with their knuccle. 

Orl, dial. form of ofr, a/r, ALDER, the tree. 
[c1440; see Onvette.) 1747 R. Bowikea Art of Angling 
a7 ‘This Hedge ought to be made chiefly of Orls. dai 
Pee Slist. Hereford 1, Gloss. (E.D.S.), Ori, the 
alder. 

Hence Ori-fly, ellipt. Orl, the alder-fly, Séadés 
¢ularius, used by anglers. 

eek. Bowiker Art of Angling 69 The Orle Fly..is the 
best Fly to Fish with after the May Flyes are gone. 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2) 115 The Orl fly comes on the latter 
end of a. and continues on till the latter end of June. 
1875 W. Mouctron Brit. Jnsects 64 The well-known orl 
or Alder-fly (Sialis futarius). 

Orlache, -age, -ager, obs. ff, LlonoLoor, -ER. 
Orlo (fil). Also 6urle. [a. F.orle, OF. urle, 
ourle :—late L. type *orulum, dim. of dra border; 
It. ordo border, hem, Cf. URLE v.] 

1. f/er. A narrow band of half the width of the 
bordure, fewing the outline of the shield, but 
hot extending to the edge of it. 

t610 Guitiim Heraldry 11. vii. (1611) 65 The Orle..is an 
ordinarie composed of n threefold line duplicated admitting 
& transparencie of the field thorowout the innermost area 
or space therein enclosed. 1830 Roason //ist. d/er. Gloss, 
Oe an inner bordure of the same shape as the escutcheon 
itselt... The field being seen within and round it, on both 
sides. 1874 Rusuin Lagle's N.§ 35 The Orle, a narrow 
band folluwing the outline of the shield midway between 
its edge aud centre, is a more definite expression of en- 
closure or fortification by moat or Tampart. 

b. A band of small charges arranged round the 
shield orlewise, Hence éz or/e, said of subordinate 
charges thus borne. 

1572 Bossrwett Aronorie ut. 43 K. beareth Or, a Lyon 
Seiante, Sahte, within an Orle d'Ogresses, 1587 FLEMING 
Contin. Hotinshed IT. 1370/1 He Peet uzure, a crosse 
forme fiche or, within an vrle of stars or. 1610 Guitiim 
Meraddry i. iii. (1611) 88 ‘These stars are said to bee borue 
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in Orle or Orle wuies, 1786 W. Bova Coll. flist. Sandwich 
(1792) 797 The same legend of St. Martin within a quatre. 
ful, with four deui-ships conjoined with four demi-lions in 
orle. 1864 Bouretn fer. Fist. & we vii. 32 Sometimes 
a series of separate charges form an Orle. 
e. The chaplet or wreath round the helmet of 

a knight, bearing the crest. 

1834 Prancné Brit, Costume 186 A bascinet..having..the 
lining or cap within, and the orle or chaplet without. 

2. The metal rim of a shield. In mod. Dicts, 


+3. Arch. See quols. and cf. OxLo. Obs. 

1706 Puttirs s.v., In Architecture, Orle is the came with 
Photh. ws: Cuampers Cycl., Orle..in architecture, a 
fillet under the ovolo, or quarter-round of a capital, 

Hence O-rlewise, -ways, advs., in orle: see 1b. 

1610 Guituim Seraldry 1 vi. (1611) 66 Borne Orlewaise 
orin Orle, " 

Orleanist (f-lfinist), [a. F. Ordéaniste, £ 
local name Orléans: see next and -1st.) In 
French politics: An adherent of the princes of the 
house of Orleans, descended from the Duke of 
Otleans, younger brother of Louis X1V, whose 
descendant Lonis Philippe reigned as King of the 
French, 1830-1848. Also attrib. or as aaj, 

1848 W. H. Keutv tr. 2. Blanc’s Hist, Ten Y. 1. 335 It 
had been the focus of Orleanist and Bonapartist conspiracies, 
1870 Standard 16 Nov., The Legitimists, the Orieanists, 
the Republicans, the Napoleonists, are arrayed io one rank. 

So O:rleanism, the political principles of the 
Orleanists; Orleani'stio a., pertaining to or of 
the nature of the Orleanists. 

1865 tr. Sérauss' New Life Jesus IL. 11, lili. 10 Possessed, 
so to say, with an Orleanistic spirit. Ma 

Orleans (f's\/4nz). [Name of a city in France, 
giving the title to a dukedom.] 

1. A variety of plum. 

1664 Evecyn Kal. Hort. (1739) 233 Fruit-Trees.. for a 
moderate Plantation:,. Newimgton, excellent Orleans, 
Persique. 1770 Foote Lame Lover w. Wks. 1799 I1. 86 
‘The green gages, or the orleans. 1860 Piesse Lad. Chem. 
Wonders 121 Onoats greengages, damsons, and all plums. 

attrib, 1761 Fivzczaatp in PAil, Trans. LIL. 71 The 
main arms of an Orleans plumb-tree. 1771 Map. D'Aratay 
Early Diary, Let. to M, Allen, 1,.desire that I may have 
a boil'd Orlean plomb pudding for my dinner. 

2. A fabric of cotton warp and worsted weft, 
bronght alternately to the surface in weaving. 

According to Beck, Drager’s Dict., introduced in 1837, 
and the first fabric of the kind known in England. 

1844 G. Dopp 7extile Manuf. iv. 137 There are two kinds 
of staff now made, called ‘Orleans’ and ‘ Paramatta ‘(why 
so named, it would probably be difficult to say) apparently 
formed of worsted, but the weft only is of worsted, the 
warp being cotton. 

Orlege, Orleger, obs. ff, HoroLoce, -ER. 

Orlo Galo). Arch. [It. orlo border, brim, 
hem, ctc.: sce ORLE.} @. The fillet between the 
flutings of a column, b. The plinth of the base 
of a column, 

1613-39 I. Jones in Leont Palladio's Archit, 1742) II. 50 
The Orlo, Brim, or Spaces are 4 of the Fluting. 1715 Leons 
Palladio's Archit. (1743) I. 21 Orlo, or Plinth of the Base. 

Orloge, Orloger: see HoroLoce, HoroLocer. 

Orlop! (fsIlpp). Forms: a. 5-6 over-loppe, 
(Se. 5 ou(e)r-lop), 6-7 -lop, 7 -loop, -lope. 8. 6 
orloppe, or(e)loope, oarlop, 7 orelop, orlopp, 
arloup, 7-8 orlope; 8horlop; 7-orlop. +. Sc. 
5-7 ou(e)rloft. [a. Du. overloop a covering, 
‘ouer-loop van t’schip, fori, tabulata nanium con- 
strata, per que naute feruntur’ (Kilian, 1599), 
f. overloopen to run over: see OvER and Leap v.] 
Originally, the single floor or deck with which the 
hold of a ship was covered in, which, by the 
successive addition of one, two, or three complete 
decks above, became the lowest deck of a ship of 
the line; sometimes applied to the lowest de 


a steamer or ship with three or more decks. 

The orlop was not usually reckoned in nomenclature as 
a ‘deck’; when a ship had two complete floors these were 
called orlop and deck; when three floors, they were orlop, 
Jower, and upper deck; when four floors, orlop, lower, 
middle, and upper deck. See Deck sé. Butsometimes orlop 
is found in the ee sense of ‘deck ', and applied in the 
pl. to both (or all) the decks present at the time. 

1467 Sc. Acts Fas. [1f (1814) 87 And at the maisteris fure 
na guidis vpon his ouerlop [1597 § 14 oner-loft] the quhilk & 
he do, tha gudis sall pay na fraucht, nor na gudis vader 
the ourlop [ouer-loft} to scot nor lot with tha gudis in cas 
thai becastin. 1496 Vaval Acc. Hen. VI i (1896) 176 Tymbre 
-. under the Ovyloppes & Alawe in the seid Ship. /6rd., 
Forcastell, the overloppe, the somercastell, the dekke ovyr 
the somercastell, & the pope. 1578 T. N.tr. Cong. W. fndta 
23 Other three ships .. All the residue were small without 
overloppe, and vergantines. 1578 Bourne /nventions 3 
You may make a plaine Decke or Orloppe, that hath hut 
plaine hatches. 1598 W. Puntos Linschoten (Hakluyt 
Soc.) UI. 179 One side of the upper part of the ship, 
between both the upper Oarlops, where the great boat lay, 
burst out. 1611 Gk., 7illac, the Orelop or Arloup; or, 
more generally, the hatches of a ship. 1627 Cart. SMITH 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 3 When they are planked vp to the 
Orlop band niake the ships Howle. /érd. 5 The first Orlop 
..is the first floore to support the plankes doth couer the 
Howle. /érd. 6 The think Decke or Orlop, or the third 
Decke which is neuer called by the name of Orlop, and yet 
they are all hut Decks. 1658 Pusntirs, Or/og, a Term in 
Navigation, signifying the second and lower deck of a ship. 
1741 Watson in /‘4ié, Travs. XL. 67 Bringing Air from 
the Bread-room, Ilorlop and Well of the Ship at the same 
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ORMUZINE. 
time. 1859 Mferc. Marine Mag. (1860) V1. 16 The stream 
anchor .. was stowed in the after orlop. 1878 Besant & 


Ruce Celia’s Aré. axii, (1887) 164 ‘Vo roam about in the dim 
silences of the lower deck, the twilight of the orlop;.. and 
to gaze down the impenetrable Erebua of the huld. 

y. €1470 Henav Wadlace x. 88a Wallace.. A man he atraik 
our burd in to the se; On the our loft he slew son othir 
thre, 1513 Doucran Eners v. xi 122 ‘The flamb wpkend- 
ling blesis braid nt large Throw hechis, ouerloft, air, and 
eS targe. c1614 Sir W. More Dido & Aincas 1.278 

that I had their shipps once set on fire And ov'rlofts all 
with flaming firehrands fill'd. 
b. atirib. 

1623 Wuirsourne Netnfoundland 76 Two thousand of 
good Orlop nailes, 12758 J. Beane Plan Slar. Syst. 3 If 
more room be wanted the orlop deck may be enlarged. 
1869 Sin E. Reep Shipbuild, xix. 423 Vessels over 24 tect 
in depth are required by Lloyd's to have orlop beams on 
every sixth frame. 1892 Daily News 24 Feb. 6/8 It is 
believed that by battening down the orlop deck in the after 
part of the ship they will succeed in floating her. 

+ Orlop%. Os. [?for over/ap.] The lurned- 
" edge of a sheet of lead, bent over the edge 
of the adjoining sheet in making a joint. 

1703 T.N. City & C. Purch. 192 The Orlop is about 34 
Inches of the edge, (next to the Stander) of the other Sheet, 
rais'd up in the same maoner as the Stander, 

Orly, orely, obs. forms of EARLy. 

+O rmasi. Sc. Ods. See also AnMosiE. A 
fabric, prob. the same as ARMOZEEN, and orig. 
identical with Onmuzink, 

1 Pree. Treas. in Chalmers Mary (1818) I. 207 
Of Ormaise taffatis to lyne the bodeis and sclevis of the 

oune, and velicotte. 1566 in Hey Fleming Mary Q. of 

a 


cots (1897) 505 Itein of ormasi taffatis vj elle. 1567 /dtd. 
grr OF ray ormasi i elle, 2 
+ Orme. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 


1688 R. Hotme Armoury i, 85/t The Orme, is the same 
to husk, /érd. 117/1 Orme or husk [is] the thing Flowers 
grow out off. 

Ormer (f'smos, o'rmg'r). [Jersey and Guernsey 
Fr., = F. ormiter, contracted from oretlle-de-mer, or 
ad. L. auris maris sea-car, from its resemblance to 
the ear (Littré).] The Sea-ear; a species of uni- 
valve mollusc, //asiotis tuberculata, specially abun- 
dant in Guernsey, where it is used as food. lence 


extended to all species of //aliotis, 

1672 Sia C, Lytretton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 81 Y* 
ormers were thought most excellent meate. 1 Fare 
Fersey ti.74 We have also the Ormer, which isa Fish scarce 
known ont of these Islands. Oveer..is a Contraction of 
Oreitle de Aler., UW has no Under-shell like the Oyster, but 
the Fish clingeth to the Rock with the Back, and the Shell 
covers the Helly. 1837 M. Donovan Dorm, Econ. Il. 169 
The ormer, a shell-fis » has been compared to veal-cutlet. 
1856 Woopwarp Molinsca ww. 425 Ormers,,may be removed 
from the rocks to which they adhere hy throwing a little 
warm water over them. 1873 M. Coitixs Sgwire Silchester 
IL. xvi. 201 ‘The ormer is the most delicious of univalves, 

b. attrrd. 

1 55 H. Warrois Lett., to Bentley 3x Oct. (1846) ILL. 167, 
I a I thank you for the Ormer shells and roots. 

+O:'rmete,c. Cbs. [OE or-mete, f. On-, with- 
out, beyond + axle moderate, mean, f. melan Lo 


measure.] Measureless, immense, excessive. 
¢ 1000 AEcraic Hom. UL. 164 Par lez 3a sum ormaita stan, 
aztoo O. £. Chron. an. 1001 (Laud MS.) pa gesomnode man 
zer ormexte fyrde of Defenisces folces, ¢1200 Ormin 238 
ss hafebb Drihhtin don wibp me Purzh hiss orrmete millce. 
(bid, 13687 And shulenn unnderrfan., Orrmete pine inn helle. 
Ormod, z 06s. [OE. or-udd (= OIG. 
urninot), f£. ORn-, without + dd, mind, courage, 
poeell Without spirit ; despondent, Gesnatrine. 
c888 K. Auraep Soeth. viii, Se Se hine forbencd se 
ormod. ¢1o0oo Joshua ii. 9(Heptat.) Dis folc is zeirged and 
ormod onzean cow. ¢41r7s Land. How. 105 Pet we on 
unilimpan to ormode ne 5 2 P 
Ormolu (fumdlz). [a. F. or moulu, tit. 
‘ground gold’.] Originally, Gold or gold-leaf 
ground and prepared for gilding brass, bronze, or 
other metal; hence, gilded bronze used ia the 
decoration of furniture, etc, Now, An alloy of 
copper, zinc, and tin, having the colour of gold. 
1765 H. Watroue Let?., to H. S. Conway 6 Oct, (1846) V. 
82 A large funcel of bronze with or moulu, like a column. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 8. v. Birmingham, Their orna- 
mental pieces in Or-Moulu are highly esteemed all over 
Europe. 1819 ict 59 Geo. f41,c. 52. $36 Any Articles .,.orna- 
mented with or manufactured wholly or partly of Or Moulu. 
1831 Cantyre Sart. Res. 1. iv, A whole immensity of Brussels 
carpets, and pier-glasses, and or-moulu. 1852 Mortey Corr. 
(1889) I. v. 23 Cacirens and caskets of every age, of mother- 
of-pearl, agate, amber, ivory, buh! and ormolu. 1875 Ure's 
Deut. Arts W1, 46% Or-moln, a brass in which there is less 
zinc and more copper than in the ordinary brass; the object 
being to obtain 2 nearer imitation of gold than ordicary 
brass affords. 

b. afirth. and Comd., as ormolu clock; ormolu- 
varniah, a copper, bronze, or imitation-gold varnish, 
also called ‘ Mosaic gold’. . f 

x8as C. M. Westmacott English Spy 1. 334 Enriched with 
ormolu chasings. 1842 Barnas fugol, Lee., Bloudie re 
xiv, To gaze at your vases, Your pictures aud or-molu c 

+Ormuzi'ne. Cés. A fabric brought from 
Ormuz, near the entrance of the _Persian Gulf, 
a famons mart of the Portuguese in the 16th c. 
Probably the same originally as ARMOZEEN; sce 


also Onmast. 
16a5 Punciuas Pilgrines w. 1432 Very good Ormuzenes, und 
Persian Carpets of a wonderfull linenesse. 
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+Orn, ourn(e, v. Ods. [ME. ourne corre- 
sponds in form to an OF, *ourmer :—L. ordre to 
fit out, equip, adorn; but as the simple vb. is not 
cited in OF., which had the compound aowvrier (see 
Avorn), the ME. word was app. eilher an aphetic 
form of aourne, or directly from L. with the vowel 
conformed to o#vsemtent, ORNAMENT, and the 
earlier aovrne, anourne. It is noticeable that the 
orig, Wycliffite version of 1382, in the O. T. por- 
tion, often has the fuller azeourne, enourne, which 
Purvey changes to owrne, The 15-16th c. o7z is 
conformed to F. orver or L. ornare.] 


érans. To adorn, ornament. . 

138a Wycur 77. ii. ro That thei ourne [1388 onoure] in 
alle thingis the doctryn of oure sauyour God. — 1 Fe, 
iii, 5 Holy wymmen.. not in ournement of clothinge ourneden 
hem silf. 1388 — Gen. xxiv. 47 Y hangide eere ryngis to 
ourne his face [1382 to honoure e vy, anoure) the face of hir]. 
— Prov, xv. 2 The tunge of wise men ourneth [1382 
enhourneth] kunnyng. ¢ 1440 Gesfa Ront.1. \xvi. 305 (Harl. 
MS.) Sepulcris. .ben maade faire withoute, And rially ornyd 
with precious clothing of silke and of palle. ¢1449 Pecock 
Refr. 193 Eny unquyk stok or stoon graued and ourned 
with gold and othere gay peinting. 15945 Jove Zxp. Dan. 
ii. Argt. (R.), God stered vp prophetes and orned his chirche 
with great glor . 1988 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. Kiv b, 
Was orned in Christ Iesus..with ane croune of iustice. 


Hence +O’rned, ourned f//.a., adorned; + O-rn- 
ing, ourning v/. sb. and Zf/. a., adoming. 

1382 Wycuir x Ped, iii. 3 Not with, .cnrions ournyng of 
heer..or ournyng of clothinge. 1545 Jove Zxf, Dax. iii, 
D vij b, The preciouse decent orned ymage. 

Orn, obs. pa. t. of OE. yrran, rinnaz, to Run. 

Ornabi'lity. rare. [f. *ornable (f. L. ornare to 
fit out, equip, adorn: sce -BLE) +-1T¥.] Capability 
of being adomed or used ornamentally. 

3811-31 Bentuam Fragrn, Univ, Grant. Introd. Proper- 
ties ..desirable. .in every language. .Ornability, i.e. facility 
of being made subservient to the purpose of ornament. 

— Ess, Lang. iv. § 6 Of Ornability or Decorability. 

+Ornacy. Obs. [f Onnare a.: see -acy 3.] 
The quality of being ornate, ornaleness. 

1526 SKELTON Afaguyf. 1549, I am supprysed Of your 
language..Pullyshyd and fresshe is your ornacy. 1540 
Moryvsine Vives’ Introd, Wysd. ¥ vb, This worlde, is..an 
house, or a temple of God, which of nought be brought forth 
into this shappe and ornacy, that it now is in. 
Kirk-Buriad (1833) 28 Under these three conditions (to wit, 
of amplitude, ornacy, and vnprostitude chastity to any other 
use) it hecomes a Kirk. 

Ornament (f:nimént), sé. Forms: 3-4 urne- 
ment, (4 vrnment), 4-5 ournement, 4-6 orne- 
ment; 5 ournament, 5- ornament. ([a. OF. 
ournemenl, ornenent, ad. L. orndment-um equip- 
ment, trapping, ornament, f. orvedre: see ORN By 

+i. Any adjunct or accessory (primarily for use, 
but not excluding decoration or embellishment) ; 
equipment, fnrniture, attire, trappings. Ods. 

airag Ancr. R. 302 And makede hire ueir..mid alle be 
ucire urnemenz pet bitocned blisse. 1340 Ayend. 140 Hy 
hise agraybeb and azet mid alle hire ournemens. ¢ 1386 
Cuavera Clerk's 7. 202 And eek of othere aornementes 
lv. x». aournementes, ornamentes] alle That vn-to swich a 
weddyng sholde falle. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rov. 
xxvill. (3495) 137 The hande is a grete helpe and ornament 
of the body. 1565-73 Coorea 7hesaurus, Aphistre,..the 
tackling or ornaments ofa ship. 1591 Suaxs. 1 //e#, VI,v. 
i. 54 The samme of money which I promised. . For cloathing 
me in these graue Ornaments. ¢16rr Cuarman /étad x1, 
4so A surgeon is to be preferr'd, with physic ornaments, 
Before a multitude. 16... R. Jounson Seven Champions 1. 
iv. er) Ej, All attired in black and monrnful Ornaments. 
1682 R. Burton Admir. Curios. (1684) 3 Most of her 
[England’s] other Plenties and Ornaments are expressed in 
this old verse following. Anglia, Mons, Pons, Fons, Eecle- 
sia, Famina, Lana, 1747 Gouin Eng. Ants 50 The Head 
with its Ornaments, and the Legs regularly placed, first 
make their Appearance. 

b. £ecl. The accessories or furnishings of the 
Church and its worship: see quot. 1857. 

13.. £. E. Alt, P, B. 1284 Wyth alle pe vrnmentes of 
pat hous [the Jewish Temple}. 75rd. 1799 Pe fylbe of pe 
freke. .defowled hade Pe ornementes of goddex hous pat holy 
were maked. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xi. 43 With many 
oper onrnementz and clething of Aaron and of be tabernacle. 
1470-85 Matoay Arthur xvu. xv, The other held a crosse 
and the ornementys of an aulter. 1482 Alonk of Eveshant 
(Arh.) 49 Thoo thyn that were necessarye to the orna- 
mentys of alle the c le as yn Wyahtys or any othyr 
thyngys. 1486 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 9 Chalice, Books, Vest- 
ments, and other Ornaments of holy Church. 1559 Act 1 
Eliz. c. 2 pa (Act Uniformitie Com. Praier), That suche 
ornaments of the Churche, and of the ministers therof, 
shalhe reteined and be in vse as was in this Churche of 
England, by aucthority of Parliament, in the second yere of 
the raygne of Kyng Edward the vi. vntil other order shalbe 
therintaken. 1§65 in Lug, Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 60 
Thinventarie of all the popishe ornamentes that remaynid in 
the Church of Calsterworth at anie tyme sens the deathe of 
the late Quene Marie. 1859 Deer's. Privy Councié in Blunt 
Annot. Prayer-bk. p. \xx, The term ‘ornaments’ in Eccle- 
siastical law is not confined, as hy modern usage, to articles 
of decoration or embellishment, but it is used in the larger 
sense of the word ‘ ornamentum '...1n modern times, Organs 
and Bells are held to fall under this denomination. 

eC. Ornanents rubric, the rnbric which stands 
immediately before the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
so called as referring to the ‘ornaments’ to be 


used in the Church. (Cf. 1559 in b.) 


1606 Birnre | 
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1872 Law Kep. Adm. & Eccl. Crts. 111. 69 The ornament 
rubric in the prayer book set forth by authority of the 
statute. 1888 GLapstoxe in r9¢k Cent. Nov. 767 They 
{Q. Eliz. and Govt.) suffered the ornaments rubric to lie 
partially dormant, but they kept it in force. 

2. Something employed to adorn, beautify, or 
embellish, or that naturally does this ; a decoration, 
embellishment. . ; 

1388 Wyeur $udtth x. 3 And sche took ournementis 
[1382 onournemens] of the armes, and lilies..and ournede 
hir silf with alle hir ournementis. ¢ 1460 Fortescur 44s. & 
Lint, Mon. vii, (1885) 125 Rich stones. .and ober juels and 
ornamentes conuenyent to his estate roiall. 1495 /revisa's 
Barth, De P. R.v. xv. (WW. de W.) hj b/2 The herde is the 
hyghnes and ournament of mannes face. 1591 Sas. 
1 fen. VI, 1. i. 29 Or whether that such Cowards onght 
to weare ‘This Ornament of Knighthood [the garter], yea 
or no? 1665 Boyir Occas. Keff. iv. iv, The Blossoms are 
in themselves great Ornaments to a Tree. 1751 Jounson 
Rambler No. 170 r3 My mother sold some of her ornaments 
to dress me in such a manner as might secure me from 
contempt. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand. by Loire 178 Formerly 
the chateaux were the ornaments of France. 1851 D. Wu.- 
son Pref, Ann, (1863) IL. 111. v. 140 Tores, head-rings, arm- 
lets, and other personal ornaments. 18753 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I1]. 130 Mere narration, when deprived of the orna- 
ments of metre. : 

b. fig. A quality or circumstance that confers 


beauty, grace, or honour. eS 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 4b, Amonge other orna- 
mentes of the house of Saxony, this was ever propre unto it, 
greatly to favour Religion. 1611 Brace 1 J’e¢, iii. 4 The 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. , 

ec. A person who adoms or adds lustre to his 
sphere, lime, etc. 

1873 G. Harvey Lelter-dk. (Camden) 53 Thos singular 
men, the Jate ornaments of Camhridg and the glori of Pem- 
brook Hal. 1595 Srenser Cod. Clout 500 She is the orna- 
ment of womankind. 1681 Pripeaux Ze¢é. (Camden) 110 
An ornament to the University. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry Diss, ii. (1840) I. p. exx, A most distinguished orna- 
ment of this age was John of Salisbury. 1896 Law Simes 
C. 488/2 Like so many other ornaments of the Scotch Bench 
and Bar, John Inglis was a son of the manse, 

3. The action of adoming or fact of being adorned ; 
adornment, embellishment, decoration (/2é. or fig.); 
that in which this is embodied or consists. 

1596 Spenser /*. Q.1v. ii. 39 Courage ,. Approved oft in 
perils manifold, Which he Benevd to his great ornament. 
1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. ii, Wks. 1878 I. 15 Accomple- 
ments are more for ornament Then use, 1667 Mitron P. Z. 
v. 280 The pair that clad Each shoulder broad, came mantling 
o’re his brest With regal Ornament. 1739 Hume H/o. Vat. 
(1874) 1. Introd. 307 ‘The improvement or ornament of the 
human mind. 1817 J. Scott Paris Kevis. (ed. 4) 245 There 
was no beauty..cither of artful ornament, or natural wild. 
ness, 1883 L. F. Day L£very-Day Arti, Ornament is the 
Art of every Day. zl 

b. Mere adornment; outward show or display. 

1596 Suaks. AZerch, V. 11. it. 74 So may the outward showes 
be least themselues; The world is still deceiu’d with orna- 
ment. Jéid.97 Thus ornament is but.. The seeming truth 
which cunning times put on To intrap the wisest. 


Ornament (é:nime'nt, paname:nt),v. [f. Or- 
NAMENT 56. Cf. mod.F. (19th c.) ornementer.] 
trans. To furnish with ornament, to make orna- 


mental; to adorn, deck, embellish, beantify. 

1720 Pore Jéiad xvut. Observ. 1457 The Divisions, Pro- 
Jections, or Angles of a Roof are left to be ornamented at 
the Discretion of the Painter. 1740 Dyce & Parpon, Orna- 
ment, to set off, beautify, enrich, make handsome. x758 
Bracxstone Study of Law in Comm. Introd. 1. 26 It 
will ornament and assist them all. 1797 Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
lialian i, Some copies from the antique, which ornamented 
a cabinet of the Vivaldi palace. 1816 Scorr Ofd Mort. 
xxix, A man, formed to ornament, to enlighten, and to de- 
fend his country. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge iii, He had 
ornamented his hat with a cluster of peacock's feathers. 
1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) V. 332 The fountains .. shall be 
ornamented with plantations and buildings for beauty. 

Hence Orname-nted ff/. a. 

1736 Tuomson Liberty v. 347 That very Portion, which.. 
might make the smiling Public rear Her ornamented Head, 
1769 Funius Lett. xxxi. 141 The ornamented style he has 
adopted. 1838 ‘Tuirtwat Greece xxxvi. 1V. 405 ‘The prizes 
..consisted of ornamented armour and weapons. 

Ornamentability. [f.*ornamentable (£. ORNA- 
MENT 2.) + -ITY.] Capability of being adorned: 
= ORNABILITY. 

1811-31 Bentuam £ss. Lang. iv. § 1 Properties desirable 
ina language... Decorability, or ornamentahility, as opposed 
to baldness. y 

Ornamental (ginamental), a. (sb) [f. L. 
ovadment-tent ORNAMENT + -AL.] Of the nature 
of an ornament, serving as an ornament or decora- 
tion; adding beauty and attractiveness; decorative. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Zp. To Rar, avj, Digressions, 
Corollaries, or ornamentall conceptions. 1664 H. More 
Afyst. nig. 257 The ornamental Pompousness in Idolatry. 
1701 Rowe Amé, Step-noth. Ded., Men. . Useful and Orna- 
mental to the Age they live In. 1703 T. N. City § C. 
Purchaser 54 By the word Ornamental work, is to be under- 
stood in Bricklayers Work; all kind of Brick-work, that is 
hewed with an Ax, or rmhhed on a Rubbing-stone, or of 
Stone wrought with Chissels, or rubbed with Stones, or 
Cards. 1796 C. MARSHALL Garden. xix. (1813) 319 These 
ornamental trees are proper to plant at the back of shruh- 
beries. 3855 London as it t's to-day 112 A large picce of 
ornamental water. 1876 J. Saunorrs Lion i Path vi, The 
male dress of the time, is more or less ornamental. Afod. 
Tt may be useful, it certainly is not ornamental. 

B. sé. pi. Things that are ornamental; adorn- 


ments, embellishments, as opposed to essentials, 


ORNATE. 


1650 H. Rrookk Conserv. [Health 240 The other two are 
Ornamentals that adde to its perfection but not to its 
essence. 1659 GauDEN Years Church 1. xi. 86 Seeking to 
deface the Pinnacles and Ornamentalls of Religion, but not 
capable to shake the foundations of it. 1761 Ann, Reg. 
242 On the table between each service was placed near 100 
cold ornamentals. 1863 S. L. J. Life in South I. ii. 63 
French, music and the ornamentals. ae 

Hence Ornamenta-lity, condition of being orna- 
mental ; concr. that which is ornamental ; Orna- 
me‘ntalize v., to make ornamental; Orname-ntal- 
ness (Bailey, vol. IT. 1727). 

184z Mrs. Canryte Ze¢t. 1. 152 Her picture .. looks very 
fine indeed in its pit ornamentality, 1865 CaruvLe Fredk, 
Gé. i. xix, (1872) I, 263 This doubled wish.. first set the poor 
man thinking of expensive ornamentalitics, 1892 L. I’. Day 
Nature in Ornamenty.76 Such undergrowth must be orna- 
mentalised accordingly. 

Orname‘ntalism. [f. prec. + -Ism.] The 
principle or practive of being omamental. 

1862 W. M. Rossetm in Fraser's Alag. Aug. 195 The 
Belgian sculpture verges towards ornamentalism. 1866 
Ldlustr. Lond. News + Dee. 526/3 ‘Vhe intentional orna- 
mentalisn: of execution. 

Orname‘ntalist. [f. as prec. + -1s7.] One 
who occupies himself with ornamental art. 

1837 Blackw, Mag: XLI1. 184 The ambitious ornamentalist 
who will be half artist, will issue but tasteless, displeasing, 
incongruons productions. 1888 Pal? Madi G. une “/2 
Mr. Walter Crane, who followed, spoke on behalf of the 
designer and ornamentalist. 

Orname‘ntally, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In an ornamental manner; with a view to orna- 
mentation. 

1711 Suarress, Charact., Misc. v. ii, 280 Other politer 
Tracts ornamentally writ, for publick use. 1787 M. CuTLeR 
in Life, ¥rnis. §& Corr. (1888) k. 273 They are neither placed 
ornamentally nor botanically, but .. jumbled togethed in 
heaps. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn, Educ.v.277/2 However orna- 
mentally or beautifully formed it may be. 

+Orname‘ntary, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ornd- 
nient-unt ORNAMENT + -ARY: cf. documentary, elc.] 
=z ORNAMENTAL. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 332 Which might serve 
as a sort of Index supplementary, or as an Ornamentary 
Appendix to those Annals. oes 

Ornamentation (fmiménté'fon). [f. Orna- 
MENT v, + -ATION: cf. mod.F. ornententation.| 

1. The action or process of ornamenting; the 
state of being adorned; the subordinate branch 


of art which deals especially with ornament. 

1860 Mitt Kefr. Govt. (1861) 49 To the amusement and 
ornamentation of private life. 1861 Brresr. Hore £xg. 
Cathedr. 19th C. vii. 249 The philosophy of architectural 
ornamentation is continually being more deeply sifted. 1866 
Cornh. Mag. May 544 In the comparatively petty art of 
ornamentation, in rings, brooches, croziers, relie-cases, and 
so on, he has done just enough to show his delicacy of 
taste, his happy temperament. 

2. That in which the process of ornamenting 
is embodied; the ornaments which adorn a thing 
collectively ; ornament in general. 

1851 Witson Pred, Ann. (1863) IL. ut. v. 135 A great 
similarity is traceable in the ornamentation of the whole 
northern races of Hurepe 1879 Luszock Sei. Lect. v. 160 
The ornamentation on the arms, implements, and pottery.. 
consists of geometrical patterns. 

Orname‘nter. [f. ORNAMENTv. + -ER 1] One 
who (or that which) ornaments; an artist who 


devotes himself to decoration. 

18x5 in Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1492 This .. profuse oma- 
mentor of whatever is permitted to afford it support [the 
ivy], 1852 Wricut Celt, Rout. & Sax. (1861) 218 The orna- 
menter would proceed by dipping the thumb, or a ronnd 
mounted instrument, into the slip. 1884 Birmingham 
Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Bedstead Ornamenters.—Good 
Workmen used to Flowers. 

Orname‘ntist. [f. Ornawenr sd. + -187.] 
A professional decorator; a designer of ornaments. 

2845 W. B. Scotr (éit/e) The Ornamentist, or Artisan’s 
Manual in the Various Branches of Ornamental Art. 1864 
Daily Tel. 29 June, Manufacturers want the services of 
good ornamentists. 1888 F. G. Jackson Decor. Design iv. 
88 Shapes..worth the attention of the ornamentist. 

Ornate (giné't, #-1nct), Al. a. Also 5-6 ornat. 
(ad. L. orrdt-us, pa. pple. of ornd-re: sce ORN.] 

+1. as pa. pple. Adomed, ornamented (zv2/h). 

1432-s0 tr. A7igden (Rolls) 111. 327 A fowle man did schewe 
-.to Diogenes his place ornate with riche apparaile. 1530 
Exvor Gov.1. iii, A sufficient nombre, ornate with vertue and 
wisedome. 1771 Antig, Sarish.187 An image of God the 
Father..ornate with red stones. 

2. as adj. Omamented; elaborately adorned; 
highly decoratcd or embellished. Also fig. 

1503 Hawes E-vanep. Virt. vi. xxix, Lyke a vessell chosen 
and made omat. 1§38 Starkey Zngland 1. i. 178 Our 
cuntrey..wyl not sufiur to be so ornat and so beutyful in 
euery degre as other cuntreys be. 1671 Micron Samson 
712 Kemal of sex it seems, That so bedéckt, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing Like a stately Ship Of Tarsus. 1829 
Corerince Sibyl. Leaves 11. 329 Thou brightest star of 
star-bright Italy! Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures 
thine, 188 Contemp. Rev. XL11. 68: If we go to churches 
where the services are ornate, we see a far larger proportion 
of women than we wish to see. - 

b. Of literary or oratorical style: Embellished 
with choice language or flowers of rhetoric. 

1420 Hoceteve De Keg. Princ. 1973 Bookes of his ornat 
endyting, That is to al fis land enlumynyng. 1538 Songs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 71 Because the mater bene so vyle, It 
piay nocht have an ornate style. 1564 Brecon Its. Gen. 


ORNATE. 


Pref., The eloquent orators with their sngared and ornate 
eloquence. 1816 Gentl, May. LXXXVI. 1 61 The ornate 
style of poetry. 1858 Gianstona /fower VWI. 531 Tn 
diction Virgil is ornate and Homer simple, 

+Orna‘te, v. Oés. [f L. orndt-, ppl. stem of 
orndre; see prec. and -aTE3.] fraus. To orma- 
ment, adorn, embellish. 

1498 Trevita's Barth, De P. R. xvi cxvi. (Wide W)Sjb/1 
Palma isa tree of vyctory, for therwyth the vyctours honde is 
ornatyd. 1g08 Fistiex 7 Zenit, #'s. cti. Wks, (1876) 181 YF thou 
wolde edyfy and ornatethychyrche on this maner. 1611 Spee 
Hist. Gt. Brits 1x. xxi. $1344. 1037 All these foresaid figures, 
stories, and ornaments shall be made to garnish and ornate 
the two Pillars of the Church. 161 /udler's Abed Rediv., 
Piscator (1867) 11. 313 I’ th’ German tongue the Bible he 
translated, And it with learn'd Analysis ornated, 

[lence + Orna‘ted fp/.a., + Orna‘ting vd/. sé, 

rggt Caxton Mitas Patr, WW. de W. 1498) 1. 176.b/2 Som- 
tyme ornatynge of wordes maketh the oe wa to be 
withdrawen fro the trouthe, 1630 J. Tavioa (Water P.) 
Wks. (N.), Vad 1 that admir’d ornated stile Of Vetrark. 


a (sce the adj.), adv. [f. ORNATE a. 
+ -Ly 2] In an ornate manner; with ornate lan- 


guage; ornamentally, elegantly; with decoration, 

¢1460 G. Asay Dicta Philos. 434 A king sholde enfourme 
his sone..tospeke ornatly with equite. @1§48 Hatt. Chroz., 
den. V 111,94, A solempne oracion, to whom the Iimperors 
Secretary answered ornatly. 3611 Serzep //ist. Gt. Brit, 
IX, xvili, (1623) o22 He rehearsed them the same matter 
againe..so well and ornately, so cuidently and plaine. 18, 
HH. Mitrea Sch. 4 Sehis. (1858) 342 Some of the ornately 
sculptured foliage. 

Orna‘teness. [f. us prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being omate. 

1668 Witkins Heal Char. nu. i. 36 Ornateness, adora, set 
out, Deck, beautifie, embellish, trimm. @ 1849 Poz &. Dawes 
Wks, 1864 [11.153 A well-disciplined ornateness of language. 

Ornation (pina fon). rare. [ad.L. orndtion-em, 
n. of action Irom orn-dre toadorn.] The action of 
adoming ; the condition of being adorned; adorn- 
ment, ornament, t equipment; ornamentation. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 37/1 Thus in sixe dayes was 
heven and erthe made and mic the ornation of them. 1675 
tr. Machiavelli's Prince Ded. (1883) 10 Nor have I beantifi 
..it with rhetorical ornations. 1879 [Lincuam) Sci. Taste 
i. 6 The extravagant floridity of Genoese oraation. 

+ Ornative, a. Obs. rare. gis ppl. stem of L. 
ornare to udorn: sce -aTIVE.) ‘Tending or serving 
to adorn; decorative. 

1660 Stantey Hist. Philos, TU. 1. 54 An ornative and 
exemplary reason. . 

|| Ornatrix (piné"triks), [L. orndtrix female 
adomer.] A woman who adorns, a tire-woman, 

1834 Lytton Pomfeit uu, vii, The ornatrix (i e, hairdresser) 
slowly piled, one above the other, a mass of small curls, 

Ornature (f-unititts). rare. [a. F. ornature 
(1830in Godef.) = It. ornatura, ad. late L. orndtira 
ornament, ormamentation, f. ppl. stem of L. orsdre, 
see -URE.] Ornamentation, adornment, decoration: 
embellishment ; ornament. 

1838 Lexanp /ifn, 1. New Years Gift p. xxi, A thing that 
desired to be sumwhat large, and to have ornature, 1601 
B. Jonson Poetaster in, i. 45 A mushroom, for ay our other 
ornatures, 1658 Pintitrs, Ornature, a setting forth, trim- 
ming, or adorning [ed, 1706 substitutes Ornancent], 1814 
Soutury Roderick xvi. 113 Vestments.. stiff With ornature 
of gold. 1886 Bracxtr in 19/4 Cent, Apr. 531 The Gothic 
Castle with Its.. grotesque ornature of all kinds. 

Orndern, orndorn, dial. ff. Uspern Os. 

+ Orne, a.! Oés, rare, (Origin and sense uncer- 
tain.) ?Carefnl, particular, 

@1228 Ancr, R. 370 Bute pe on... was ornure of mete & of 
drunche ben pe tweiodre. ¢ 1315 Snoazaam Poems (KE. E.1.S) 
77/2214 Pe syxte onteke swete ihesus, Of ordre nobyng ore, 

+Orne, a2 Obs. rare—'. [app. a. OF. ornd, 
with mnteseent ¢ as in assign (sb.*), ete.} Ornate. 

£1430 Freemasonry (ed. Halliw. 1840) 569 Rethoryk 
metryth with orne speche amonge. : 

Orneé (erron, -é), F. = ‘adorned’, in cottage 
orné: see COTTAGE 4. 

1811 Suetrey Sf. /royne xi. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 207 A 
cottage ornée, which I possess at some little distance hence. 

+Ornel. Obs. rare. [a. F. ornel, pl. ornaulx 
(i4th-15th ¢, in Godef.).] A kind of rather soft 
white hvilding stone. 

31442 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 3. 386 Fraughtage 
of « tonne of Ornell fro london va to ye College. 1443 
féid, 383 Fraught of Cj quarter and a-halfof Ornel. 

Ornement, obs. form of ORNAMENT. 

+ Orneo-, repr. Gr. dpyeo-, comb. form of dpveor 
= dps bird, in numerous compounds; hence the 
obs. + Orneosco'pio, + Orneo'scopiat: see quot. 

1727 Batey, vol. 11, Orncoscapicks, Omens or Predictions 
given from the Flight, etc. of Birds. bbid., Orneoscopists, 
Augurs or Diviners by Birds. [So 1730-6 (fotio).} 

+Orni-, an irregular substitute for ORNEO- or 
OrniTHo- in +Ornisoo‘pic, + Orni-scopist, 
+ Orni‘scopy: sce quots., and cf. prec. 

1795 Asn, *Orniscopics, the omens or predictions drawn 
from the observation of birds. 1755 Jouxson, “Orniseopist, 
one who examines the flight of birds, in order to foretel futur- 
ity. 1775in Asn, 1828in Weastza, and in some mod. Dicts. 
1890 Century Dict. *Orniscopy, same as ornithoscopy. 

+Ornify, v. 0s. Also 6 ornety.  [irreg. 

f. , orner or L. ornd-re to adorn + -FY.]  fraris. 

To adorn, ornanient. 

1594 T. Broixcriptn tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1895) 48 They likewise ornefied their city with new build- 
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ings. 1602 Senaa //on, Ail. & Civ. xxi. 27 Permitting 
them also to orifie their weapons with siluer and gold. 
1633 J. Done d2ist, Sepluag. 58 As the Maister-worke-men 
had shewed their Arte in imbellishing and ornifying evry 
thing. 1671 Bayoatt Law Nobil. & Gentry 8 A Duke is 
Ornified with a Surcoat Mantle and lood at his Creation. 
1} Ornis (fsnis). [a. Ger. Ovets, a. Gr. Spx bird. 
(Introd. ¢1859.)} A collective term for the birds 
or bird life of a region or country; = avifauna. 
1861 /é/s 292 (heading) On the Diversity of the Estimate 
of the European Ornts and its causes [tr. Ger. paper by 
Dr. J. 11. Blasius), 1882 in Edin. Keo. Apr. 474 Aa omnis 
more anomatons In its admixture of forms, but rer as 
regards species. 1893 Proc. Somerset A rch, & Nat. Hist. 
Soc. 102 This number appears inadequate to represent the 
Ornis of so large a county as Somerset. 
Ornithian (pini‘piin), a. rare. [f. Gr. dpyi- 
éias the north wind which brought the birds of 
passage, f. dpris, dpvi- bird; hence xerpwv dpridias 
(Arist. Acharn.), 2 tempest of birds, an ‘ Omithian 
gale’.) Bringing birds; laden with birds. 
1830 tr. Aristophanes, Acharnians 36 D. What bring you? 
B. Ducks, jackdaws, woodcocks, tufted-ducks, landrails, 
divers, .D. Marry thea, like an Ornithian gale, you have 


come to the market. , 

Ornithic (pmitpik), 2. [ad. Gr. dpridueds 
bird-like, f. dpvis bird. So mod.F. ornithique 
(1875 in Littré).] Of, or pertsining to, birds; 
characteristic of birds; of the bird kind; avian. 

1854 Owen in Cire. Se, Organ. Wat. 1. 226 Retaining its 
ornithic type. 1865 Aeader 29 July 1323/3 The ornithic 
character of the cast of the brain-cavity. bi Newton 
Dict. Birds Vatrod. 21 The ornithic portion of 
any particular country. 

b. Dealing with or skilled in birds. 

1876 M. Cotuns 7h, in Garden (1880) 11. 99 A point 
Tam not ornithic enough to explain. 1881 Rusxin Love's 
Meinie 1. iit 126 You will scarcely find in any ornithic 
manual more than a sentence .-nbout their hearing. 

Ornithichnite (finipirknoit). [ad. mod. L. 
ornithichniiés, {. Gr. puis, épvid-, bird + ixvos track: 
see -ITE1 and IcHNiTR, Often used in the L. form.] 
A fossil footprint of a bird, or bird-like reptile ; 
applied orig. to those found in Triassic deposits in 
Connecticut, now attributed to dinosaurs. 

1836 Hitcucock in Aimer, Fruf. Sci, XXX. 315, 1 in- 
clude all the varieties of tracks under the term Ornith- 
teAnites;. signifying stony bird tracks, Ibid, 324 Some of 
the specimens of Ornithichnites, which I regard as produced 
by a three toed bird, may have been made by one with four 
loes, 1845 Lvett Trav. NV. Amer I. 9 Red sandstone.. 
remarkable for its ornithichnites. 1 owe Biglow P, 
1a Apr, (1867) 93 ‘The Runes resemble very nearly the ornith- 
ichaites or Los bird-tracks of Dr. Hitchcock. 

So O:rnithichno‘logy (sec -oLoGy], the branch 
of paleontology which deals with ornithichnites. 

1836 Hircucock in Amer. FrnZ. Sci. XXX. 315 Since this 
is a department of oryctology hitherto naexplored.. 1 should 
call it ornithicbaology. | 

Ornithine (gmipsin). Chent. [f. Gr. dpvid- 
bird + -1nE5.) A base, C,11,,N,O,, which epters 
into the composition of OrsitHunic acid, q. v. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chere, W111. 1446 [see Oznitivaic]. 

Ornithi:vorous, ¢. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. dpvid- 
bird- + L. -vor-us; see -vorovs.] Bird-devouring. 

1867 in Mayna Expos. Lex. x .E. Tavioa Sagacity 
of Plants 276 The larger and aitee ante mepent- 
thes, therefore, may be ornithivorous as well as insectivorous. 

Ornitho., bef. vowel ornith-, rept. Gr. dprido-, 
&pvid-, combining form of dpyis bird, as in dpvio- 
Ofpas bird-catcher, dpvi@o-pd-yos bird-euting, etc., 
used in Eng. to form numerous scientific terms: 
see the following, and the Main words helow. 

The pronunciation varies with the place of the stress; 
when the primary stress falls on the following element, there 
must be a secondary stress on ornitho-, which according to 
the etymology ought to be ornftho-, and is so pronounced 
by most English scholars in learned words; but conforma- 
tion to o'rnitho'logy, ornithologist, has establisbed o:r#ltho- 
logical (instead of ornl-tholo‘gical, the analogy of which 
has introduced o!ynitho- into other words in popular use. 

Orni:thobio-graphy, the life-history of s bird 
or birds; hence Orni:thobiograsphical a. 
Orni:thocepha‘lic, Orni:thocephalous 2. [Gr. 
xegady head), shaped like s bird’s head (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1857). Orni:thoco'prolite, an avian 
coprolite, fossil birds’ dung. Orni:thoco:pros, 
the dung of birds, guano, Orni:tholen‘cism (Gr. 
Aeuxds white], albinism in birds Caw Orni:- 
thome‘laniam (Gr. péAow black], melanism in 
birds (Mayne). Orni:thomy-zous @. ic puCdew 
to sock], living parasitically on birds (Mayne). 
\Orni:thops-ppi p/. [mdrros prandfather, ancestor], 
an order of Jurassic birds of archaic type, repre- 
sented by the genns Archvopteryx ; hence Orni-tho- 
ps‘ppica. Ornitho'pterousa. [Gr. rrepév feather, 
wing], bird-winged, having wings like a bird. 
Orni‘thotrophe sonce-wd. [Gr. tpopés feeder], 
a place to which birds are utlracted by food, so as 
to come under observation. 

1826 Dovaston in Sewrich's Brit. Birds (ed. 6) 1. Pref. 5 
1 examined. .noless than twenty three sorts of birds ia and 
about my Ornithotrophe, as I hnmourously denominate it. 

| Ornithodelphia (pmoipede fia), 56. p/. Zool. 
{mod.L. (De Blainville 18..), £ OnnitHo- + Gr. 
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3eAg-dx womb + -142,] De Blainville’s name for 
the lowest of the three sub-classes of the Mam- 
malia, identical with the /*ofotheria of later 
zoologists. The sub-class, deriving its name from 
the omithie character of the reproductive organs, 
consisis of n single order, the Alonotremata, con- 
taining the two genera “chidna and Ornitho- 
rhynchus. ence OrnithodeIphian, Ornitho- 
de‘iphio, Ornithode'Iphid, OrnithodeIphous, 
adjs., of, belonging to, or of the nature of the 
Ornithodelphia. 

1891 Huxiev Anal. Veried, An. 114. 18972 Mivant Elen. 
Anat, 18 The 3rd sub-class is called Ornithodelphia, and the 
animals comprised within it are termed Ornithodelphous 
mammals. 1879 D, M. Wattack Awstralas. iti, 57 ‘The 
lowest group of mammals—the sub-class Ornithodelphia or 
Monotremata, consisting of two of the most remarkable 
animals on the globe. 

| Ornithogeea (pincipedgra, -gFa). Zoogvog. 
(mod.L., f. Gr. dpy7@o- bird- + -yafa land.) A pro- 
posed term for a division of the land sorface of the 
earth, characterized by the existence of many 
peculiar birds, ineluding formerly some gigantic 
species, and by the absence of Mammalia, except 
bats, seals, and whales. It corresponds to the New 
Zealand region of some authors. Hence Ornitho- 
gee‘an a. 

1874 P. L, Scuatee in Manchester Sci, Lect. Ser. vi. v.79 
Wemay divide our earth. .into four divisions. .1V...Ornitho- 
gva—BPird-land, 1899 W. 1. & P. L. Scrater Geogr. Mam- 
mats Introd. 11 Mr. Gill,.has proposed a division of the 
Earth into nine ‘realms’. .. (8) The Ornitho-gaan (= New 
Zealand). | 

+Orni‘thogal. 04s. Also 8 -gale. [nd. L. 
ornithogalé (Viiny), or Gr. dpvidé-yador, f. éprido- 
bird- + yada milk; in Bot. L. Oranithogalum 
(Tournefort, 1700),] The Star of Bethlehem (Orzz- 
thogalum tumbellatum); siso an anglicized form 
of the botanical name of the genus. 

1878 Lyte Dedeens u, xivii. 205 Dioscorides writeth of 
Ornithogal thac the bulbus or round roote thereof may be 
eaten, (1664 Every Aad, Jfort. (1729) 208 June... Flowers 
in Prime or yet lasting .. Pinks,.. Ornithogalum,] 1706 
Paruuirs, Ornithogale, an Herb call’d Star of Betblehem, or 
Dogs-Onion, 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Star of Beth- 
dehem, The Arabick. .and that call'd the Indian Ornithogale, 
are most esteem'd. [1828 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 116 Tunicate 
bulbs, as some of the Ornithogalums.] 

Ornithoid (g-mipoid), a. [f. Gr. épvi@- bird 
+ -01D.]  Resembling a bird; approaching birds 
in strneture: ¢sf. applied to certain reptiles. 

3858 Hitcucock /chnol. New Engé. 105, 1 attach the 
Typopus to the ornithoid Lizards. 1898 /’of. Scf. Monthly 
Bi 693 Ornitboid lizards or batrachians. 

rnitholeucism : see ORNITHO-. 

Ornitholite (psni‘polait). [f Orxirno- + -LITE.] 
A fossil of 2 bird or fragment of a bird. 

3818 in Werster. 1836 Hitcucock in Amer. Fral. Sci. 
X XIX. 307 For this paucity of ornitholites, geologists have 
..assigned probable reasons. 1869 GiLtmoze tr, Fignier’s 
Reptiles & Birds Vatrod. 3 Traces had been discovered..of 
certain Ornitholites. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xix. 370 
Many unknown fragments of bivd-bones are..ranked under 
the general term ornitholites. 

Hence Ornitholl‘tic a., asin‘ ornitholitic remains’. 

Ornithologer (g:nippl6d3:). rare. [f. Onnt- 
THOLOG-Y + -ER 1] = ORNITHOLOGIST. 

1661 Lovett /list. Anin:. §& Min. 134 Savonarola pre- 
ferreth it before the Bustard or Thrush, so Bapt Fier, Yet 
the Ornithologer and Volateranns deny it. 

Ornitholo-gic, a. rare. [f. Gr. dpm@oady-os 
ahokior or treating of birds + -3c.] = pext. 

1846 in WoacrsTER. . ae 

Ornithological (g:nifolpdgikal), 2. [f. as 
pree. + -AL.) Of or pertaining to ornithology; 
relating to the study of birds. (In quot. 1875 catachr. 
Of or pertaining to birds, avian, omnithic.) 

1802 Montacu (/7t/e) Ornithological Dictionary; or Alpha- 
betical Synopsis of British Birds, 1812 Pennant's Zool. 1}. 
88 Mr. Montagu..has given a very detailed description of 
it in bis.. ornithological dictionary. 1824 Miss Mrrroao 
Village Ser. t. (1863) 204 The ornithological ear of the master 
..was struck bya regular and melodious call, the note, as he 
averred, of a sky-lark, 1875 Miss Brapvon Sivan, World 
11. Lg A marvellous specimen of the ornithological race. 

Hence Ornitholo‘gically adv., according to 
omithology, from an ornithological point of view. 

Ornithologist (f:nipplédzist). [fas Orat- 
THOLOGY + -I8T.] One who studies or is versed 
in omithology ; a student of birds. 

1677 Prot Oxfordshire 177 She ay be placed amongst 
them by future Ornitbologists. 1766 PENNANT Zoot. (1768) 
1. 135 This is the gyrfalco of all the ornithologists except 
Linnzus. 1874 Cours Birds NV. W, Jatrod. 11 No one, not 
an ornithologist, has contributed more to the advance of our 
knowledge of the birds of the West. , 

So Oxnithorlogize v., to pursue the study of birds. 

1892 Gd. Words Apr. 3238/2 One day in early summer, 
whilst ornithologizing amongst the mountains, 

Ornithology (fiiprlédzi).__[wd. mod, L. 
ornithologia (Aldrovandns, 1599), f. Gr. dpviGordyox 
treating of birds, f. dpyto- bird + -Adyos speaking. 
Cf. F. ornithologie (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
branch of zoology which deals with birds, their 
nalore and habits. (By Faller used otherwise.) 
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(1655 Futter (27/2) Ornitho-Logie : or, the Speech of Birds. 
Hence 1670 in BLount.] A 

(2676 Witiucupy (¢¢/e) Ornithotogia: Libri tres, recognovit 
.-J. Rains.] 1678 Ray (zt/) Ornithology, transtated into 
English and enlarged (tr. of prec.}. 1706 Piutuips (ed. Kersey), 
Ornithology,a Discourse or Description of the several kinds 
and natures of Girds, 1755in Jounson, 1838 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 111. (1863) 15 The lectures on ornithology, with 
which..he had thought fit to favour Fanny. 1893 NeWwron 
Dict. Birds Vatrod. 20 The other work to the importance of 
which on Omithology in this country allusion has been made 
is Bewick's History of British Bird's (1797-1804). 

Ornithomancy (gimai:pome:nsi). ad. med. 
or mod. L. ornithomantia, a. Gr. dpvidopavreia 
divination from birds, angury, f. dpvido- bird- + 
Havreia divination: see -aANcY.] Divination by 
means of the flight and cries of birds; angury. 

165x GauLn Magastrom, 165 Ornithomancy [divining] by 
Birds. 1727-41 Cnamarrs Cyci. s.v., Ornithomancy, among 
the Greeks, was the same with augury among the Romans. 
1840 De Quincey lod. a ae Wks. 1862 ITI. 317 Omitho- 
mancy, or the derivation of omens from the motions of birds, 
grew into an elaborate science. 


So Ornithomarntic a., of or pertaining to orni- | 


thomancy ; Ornithoma‘ntist, a diviner by birds 
(Bailey vol. I]. 1727). 

Ornithomelanism, ete. : sce OnuniTHO-. 

Ornithomorphie, ¢. _[f. Gr. dpridépopp-os 
bird-shaped (wop¢7 form) +-r¢.] Having the form 
and appearance of a bird; birdlike. 

1887 Lane Myth, Ritual & Relig. 11. B Between these two 
ornithomorphic creators the strife was.. fierce. 1893 Vational 
Observer 11 Mar. 418/2 The ‘oof-bird' is the ornithomorphic 
aspect of the tutelary genius of wealth. 

Ornithophilist (pmippfilist). [f Ornrruo- 
+ Gr. pid-os lover + -18T.] A lover of birds. 

1876 World V. 5 Like a trne ornithophilist, Mr. Spurgeon 
likes hirds, hut likes them wild. : 

So Ornitho'philite 54. = prec. (also a/trié.). 
Ornithophilous a@., bird-loving; in Botany, 
applied to flowers fertilized by the agency of birds, 
chiefly humming-birds, which visit them for honey. 
Ornithophily, love of hirds. 

1859 L. F. Simeson Handbk. Dining vii. (ed. 3) 73 note, Me 
never omitted this ornithophilite excursion. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot.a17 Ornithophilons—i.e. bird-fertitized—flowers 
are to be ranked with entomophitons. 1884‘ Basti’ Wearing 
of the Green 1. iti, 44 Summers's opinion both of her practice 
and of her preaching of ornithophily. 

Ornithopod (gini‘poppd),a.andsd. [ad. mod.L. 
Ornithopoda, neuter pl., f. ORNITHO- + Gr. ros, 
mo8- foot.) a. ad7. Having feet like those ofa bird; 
belonging tothe Ornétho:poda, a group or order of 
extinct snurians, containing herbivorous Déno- 
sauria, whose hiad feet closely resembled those of 
birds in their structure. b. sé. A member of this 
group. So Ornitho‘podous a. 

[2888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 392 Two of the 
sub-divisions (of Dinosaurs] (Stegosauria and Orntthofoda) 
show ornithic characters, especially in the hind-limb.] 1888 
Lyoekxer in Q. ¥rnl. Geol. Soc. (1889) XLV. 1. 41 Vertebraz 
ofan Ornithopodous Dinosaur from the..Green-sand, 

Ornithopterous: see ORNITHO-. 

Ornithorhy:‘nchonsg, ¢. Zool. [f.as next + 
-0us.] Having a beak like that of a bird. 

1857 in Mayne Lapos. Lex. ; 

| Ornithorhynchus (f::niporitnk#s, proife-). 
[mod. f£ Ornirio- + Gr, syyxos ih Aun aquatic 
mammal of Australia, the duck-billed platypns or 
duck-mole (0. paradoxus or anatinus), the only 
species of its genus and family in the order 
AMonotremata; it has glossy dark-brown fur, webbed 
feet and billlike a dnck’s; it lays eggs like a bird. 

1800 Pail, Trans, XC. 432 My opportunities of examining 
the Ornithorhynchus were procured through Sir Joseph 
Banks. 1820 J. OxLry Fru, 2 Exp. N.S. Wales 284 We 
saw numbers of the ornithorynchus, or water mole, in the 
river. 1864 OwEn Power of God 46 The anomalous Ornitho- 
thynchus, with the tail of a beaver, the skin of a mole, the 
beak of a duck, and the spurs of a cock. 1870 Covrtiope 
Paradise of Birds 70 For he gave to the Earth the first 
animal birth, and conceived the rnitborhyncus. 1892 J. A. 


‘Tnomson Outlines Zool. 566 The mammary glands in the 
female Ornithorhynchus open on a flat pack, 


Ornithosaur, [f. as next.] = next, b. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 

Ornithosaurian (-s9-riin), a. i) Palzont. 
[& mod. L. Ornithosauria, neut. pl. £. ORNITHO- + 
Gr. eaiipos lizard: see Saurtay.] Of, belonging 
to, or having the character of, the Ornithosauria, 
an extinct order of flying reptiles, including the 
pera ; more usually called Pterosauria, 

. sb. A member of this order. 

Ornithoscelidan (-se'lidin),a.(sd.) Palzont. 
[f. mod.L. Ornithoscelida pl. (f. ORNITHO- bird + 
Gr. onéd-os leg + -ida) + -aN.] Of or belonging 
to the Oruithoscelida, a sub-class or order of 
extinct reptiles of Mesozoic and Tertiary age, which 
npproxched birds in the form of the hinder legs and 
the pelvic arch. b. sb. A member of this order. 

The Ornithoscelida are sometimes reckoned _as identical 
with the Dinosauria (in a wide sense), sometimes as con- 


taining the Dinesauria and Compsognatha, 2 
1876 Wuxirv Amer. Addr., Lect. Evolution ii, (1877) 61 


Hind limbs of a crocodile, a three-toed bird, and anornitho- | 
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scelidan. /éid. 64 The ornithoscelidan timb is comparable 
to that of an nohatched chick, 1880 Havcuton hys. Geog. 
vi. 265 The Archmopteryx is a connecting link between the 
true birds and the Ornithoscelidau reptiles. ; 

Ornithoscopy (fmipp'sk5pi).  [ad. Gr. éprt- 
Ouoxoria, n. of quality f. dpvidooxén-os observing 
(and divining by) birds, auguring, sh. = angnr, f. 
épvide- bird + -cxonos viewing.] Observation of 
birds for the purpose of divination; augury. 

1840 De Quincey Alod. Superst. Wks. 1862 I). 321 
Speaking of ornithoscopy in relation to Jews. 1897 A. 
Drucker tr. /hering’s Evol, of Aryan 374 The original 
meaning, therefore, of Ornithoscopy cannot possibly have 
been the mere watching of birds. 

So Ornitho'scopist, one who professes or prac- 
tises ornithoscopy; an augur. (Ogilvie, 1882.) 

Ornithotomy (fmipptimi). [f. Onnrrno- 
+ Gr. -rowsa cutting: see -Tomy.] Dissection of 
birds ; the anatomy of birds. 

1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat, (1865) 
TL. 73/1 An additionat specific term iu ornithotomy.. 

So Ornithoto-mical @., of or pertaining to 
ornithotomy ; Ornithetomist, one who practises 
the dissection, or studies the anatomy, of birds. 

1875 W. K. Parker in Zncyed. Brit. 11.728/1 The merest 
abstract of most of our present ornithotomical knowledge. 
1885 Newton /5id, XVM. 41/2 To harmonize the views of 
ornithotomists with those taken by the ornithologists who 
only stndy the exterior. ; 

Ornithuric (fmipitierik), 2. Chem. [f OrnI- 
TU(O- + URic.] In Ornithuric acid, CygHaNO,, 
an acid extracted from the excrement of birds 
whose food has been mixed with benzoic acid ; it 
crystallizes in small colourless anhydrous needles. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chenr. VAIN. 1446 In constitution orni- 
thuric acid is analogons to Binpr ae acid, being formed b 
the union of 2 mol. benzoic acid and 1 mot. ornithine, wit 
elimination of 2 mol. water. 


Ornithurous (finipiiie’ras), 2. Zool, [f. mod. 
L. Ornithiire, fem. pl, f. ORNITH(0- + Gr. obpéatail.] 
“it, Bird-tailed ; of or pertaining to the Oratthure 
or ordinary birds having a tail terminated by a 
pygostyle, as opposed to the Sazirere or lizard- 
tailed birds, represented by the fossil Archwopteryx. 

+Ornomancy. Obs. [irreg. f. Gr. dpus bird 

+ porreia divination.) = ORNITHOMANCY,. 

¢ 1420 Lye, Assembly of Gods 869 These folowyd Konnyng 
-. Adryomancy, Ornomancy, with Pyromancy. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Ornomancy, divination by the moving of birds. 

Oro-anal (62r0,2'nal), a. [irreg. f. L. as, dr- 
mouth + ANAL] 

1. That serves both as month and anus, as the 
single orifice of the digestive system of the star-fish. 

1873 Nicnotson Palzont. 131 The question is narrowed to 
its being the anus alone, or an ‘ oro-anal' orifice. 

2. Extending in the direction from mouth to anus. 

1885 Ray Lankester in ei te Brit, X1X. 434/2 A new 
long axis is..established at right angles to the original oro- 
anal axis, 

| Orobanche (probe'nks). [L. (Pliny), a. Gr. 
époBayxn, f. époB-os OROBUS + ayx-erv to throttle.] 
A genus of leafless plants (Tournefort, 1700), para- 
sitical on the roots of other plants, chiefly Legu- 
minose; the broomrape. Also attrib. 

1s6z Turner /erdal u. 71, It choketh and strangleth 
them [pulses] where of it hath the name of Orobanche, that 
is chokefitche or strangletare. 1601 HoLtano Pliny Ih. 145 
A weed there is which we named Orobanche, for that it 
choketh Eruile and other pulse, 1873 Taistram Afoad xiii. 
249 Splendid orobanches, of two spectes.. thrive on the roots 
ofthe Atvipicx halimus. 1890 Athenzum 21 June 8035/2 
Specimen of an orohanche parasitic upon a pelargonium. 

Hence Oroba‘ncheous a., of or pertaining to the 
Natural Order Orobanchee or Orobanchacer. 

1857 in Mayne Lx fos. Lex. 

+Orrobe. Obs. rare. [a. F. orobe (1545 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. evodus, by mod.Fr. botanists 
applied to Orodus tuberosus, now Lathyrus ma- 
crorhizus: see next.] Some species of yetch or 


other leguminous plant. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 95 Orobes per 100 weight. 1756 


| 


Rott Dict. Trade, Orobe, a plant, whose seed and root are | 


of some use in medicine and dying. 
b. Comb. + Orobe-strangler. = OBORANCHE. 
1562 Tuaner Herbal i. 72 It hath gotten the name Oro- 
banche, that is Orobstrangler. 
(L. (Pliny), a. 


Orobus (ptobds). Bot. Obs. a 
Gr, époBos some kind of vetch; taken as generic 
name by, Tournefort 1700.] A former genns of 
Leguminose ; now divided between Lathyrus and 
Vicia, one species being named Vieza Orobzs. 

Usually Englished from Turner onward as Bitter Vetch, 
an appellation founded by Turner upon a passage in 
Galen; thongh the early herbalists ndmit that the identity 
of Galen's spoBos was unknown to them, P i 

1551 Tuener Herbal . Piijb, Galen.. and Actins with 
one consent hold that the black orobus is bitter.” 1562 did. 
1. 77b, Opium... taken in the quantite of a bitter fich, called 
eruum or orobus, 1688 R. HoLme Arivoury 1. 91/2 Wood, 
or wild Orobus (hath] the Flowers white, the Hal black. 

Orocentral (S-rese-ntral), a. [irreg. for *or#- 
central, f. L. és, 6r- mouth + CENTRAL.] Ocenpy- 
ing the centre of the oral side (of an eciunodeainy. 

1884 P. H. Carpenter in Challenger Rep., Zool. xXxit 158 
T propose to call it {a plate of calcareons matter] the ‘ oro- 
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central’, 1885 Atheneum 11 Apr. 475/2 The orocentral 
plate corresponds with the centrodorsal. 1888 RoLLESTon 
& Jackson Autor. Life 545 (/ichinodermata) In its typical 
form .. there is an orocentral surrounded by five interradial 
oral plates, and these in their turns by circles of orat radials 
and interradials, | if 

Orogenesis (pro,dzernisis). Geol. [f. Gr. dpos 
mountain + -GENESI8,] Theformation of mountains, 
So Orogeny [cf. I. orogénie (Littré), and see 
“oa 

188 W. B. Taytor in Proc. Amer, Assoc. Adv. Se. 
XXXIV. 202 Does not this impartial testimony form a most 
suggestive. .indication of the secret cause of orogenesis? 

Orogenice (prodgenik), 2. [f. as OROGENY (see 
prec.) +-10. Cf. ¥F. ovogénique (Littré).] Monnatain- 
forming; concerned in the formation of mountains, 

1886 American X11. 351 The old belief that earthquakes 
are generally volcanic; they are more commonly orogenic. 
1898 J. E. Mare rine. Stratier. Geol. 32 Inversion is a 
frequent accompaniment of the more local orogenic or 
monntain-forming movements. 

Orographic (progre‘fik), 2. [f. OnocrapHy 
+-I¢; see -GRapPHic.] Of or pertaining to oro- 
graphy; connected with the physical character, 
features, and relative position of monntains. 

31846 in Worcester. 1864 Reader 5 Mar. 303/1 The two 
chains repeat each other in all their primary orographic 
conditions. 188 I", R.& G. R. Conner Haudbh. to Bible 
vii, 333 Such being the orographic features of the site. 1888 
J.D. Wuiney Names § Places 85 It needs lnt tittle oro- 
graphic study to find ont that a singte entirely isolated 
mountain is something of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Orogra:phical, a. [f.as prec. + -an.J Re- 
lating to or connected with orography. 

1803-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. (1812) 11. 100 In an orographicat 
respect.. Tshorguna deserves every attention. 1880 Havcn- 
Ton /hys, Geox. v. 205 An Orographical Map of Africa. 
1894 Nation (N. Y.) 23 Aug. aa An orographical and 
geological description of the Cordilleras. 

Orography (orp'grifi), oreography(priyyg-). 
[f. Gr. dpos, dpe- mountain + -crarny. Greek 
compounds of dpos are formed in dpei-, dpo-, and 
épe(o-; hence the two forms, of which orography is 
now the more usual. So in Fr., oragraphie ( Dic, 
Acad, 1878) has displaced or¢ographie.] That 
branch of physical geography which deals with 
the formation and features of mountains; the de- 
scription of mountains, 

1846 Worcester, Orography. 1856 A. K. Jounsron (¢itte) 
Physicat Atlas of Netuml iPheneena, Geology and Oro- 
graphy. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 Feb. 163 He has made an addi- 
tion to oreography. 1881 Pinto //ow J crossed Africa 11. 
1.107 The oreograp ref th eel 1883 4 thenzuntag Sept. 
407/1 A detailed description of the orography..of one of the 
most a Monntain systems on the face of the earth. 

Orohippus (prohitpds). [mod. L., f Gr. 
épos mountain + tmos horse.] A genus of fossil 
quzdrupeds found in the Eocene beds of North 
America, having four toes on the fore feet and 
three on the hind feet; held to be an ancestral 
form of the horse and its congeners. The animals 
were only abont the size of a fox. 

1877 Dawson Orig. World x. 227 The earliest of them, the 
Orohippus, woutd require, on the theory, to have heen pre- 
ceded by a previous series, 1879 Le Conte Eleu. Geol. 504 
First of all, appears. .the Eohippus,..then. .the Orohippns. 

Oroide (62r0id). [f. Fr. o7, It. oro (L. aurum) 

gold + Gr. efSos form: ef. -o1p,] An alloy of 
copper and zine, having the colour of gold. Also 
attrib. (See also OREIDE.) 
_ 1895 KuiGut Dict. Afech., Oroide,. .analloy resembling gold 
in linge 1899 Weaster Suppl., Oroide. (Also written 
orerde) 1880 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 175/a Oroide gold. 1881 
Metal World No.6. 89 Oreide must not be confonnded with 
oroide, which consists of 12 parts of canstic lime, 360 of sat- 
ammoniac, 600 of magnesia, goo of tartar, 10,000 of copper, 
and 1,700 of zinc. 4 ’ 

Orolingual (6-reli‘ngwal), z. [irreg. for *ori- 
lingual, {. L. és, dr- mouth + agua tongue +-aL.J 
Connected with the month and tongue. 

1899 A Uibutt's Syst. Med. VU. 287 Unilateral extirpation 
of the oro-lingual or of the laryngeal centres, 

Orologe, orologge, obs. forms of Ilonotoce. 

prology, (orp lédzi), oreology (griol-). [f. 
Gr. épos, épe- mountain + -LoGy. As to the two 
forms see On6cRaPHY.] The scientific study of 
mountains; the branch of geology or of physical 
geography which treats of mountains. 

1781 J. T. Ditton 7rav. through Spain 245 We are not 
therefore to wonder, that orology, or the science of monn- 
tains, is so little understood. 1860 Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) xiv. § 582 Equally important is it..to present its 
orology, hy mapping ont the bottom of the ocean, 1893 
Daily News 26 Mar. 2/x Originally Mr. Whymper intended 
to pursne his studies in Oreology..in the cloud-capped re- 
gion of the Himalaya ; 

Hence Orolo'gical, oreo-, a. [ef. F. orologigue], 
of or pertaining to orology (1828 in Webster); 
Oro‘logist, oreo‘logist, one skilled in orology. 
38ox Pravratr /élustr. Hutton. Th. 114 If the Oreotogist 
wonld trace back the progress of waste, till he come in sight 
of that original structure. 

Orology, obs. variant of Honorocy. 

Orometer (org'méis:). [f. Gr. dpos mountain 
+ pérpoy mensure; see -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring the altitudes of mountains. 
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1899 Cassei’'s Techn. iduc. 1V. g2/t The clinometer or 
arometer for levelling and finding altitudes, 
Orometric (grame'trik), 2. [fas prec. + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to the mcasnrement of mountains; 
+(in quot.) = trigonometrical with mountain sem- 
mits as the points of triangulation, : 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. p.xxi, An Orametric 
Survey is, when one long Base-line is exactly measured, and 
the Distance of the Sninmits af two, ar more, high Sauntains 
in the Neighbonrhood fonnd from thence trigonontetrically. 
Oronasal, Oronge : see OUINASAL, ONANGE, 
Oronoco, oronooko (Gerondwko, -niike). 
Also 8 Oranooo, Orenoko, 8-9 Oroonoko, -ka, 
9 Oronokoo, Orinoco. [Origin uncertain: app. 
a proper name, but stated in A Paper on Tobacco 
118 by J. Fume 1839 to be unconnected with the 
river Oronoco in South America.) Name of a 


variety of tobacco. 

1706 Puitiirs, Oranoco (i.e. bright and large), a Name 
given to the common sort of Tobacco in the Plantations of 
Virginia. 1708 E. Cook Sot.weed Factor (1865) 23 Broad 
Oronooko hright and sound, The a and product of this 
ground. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 331 Oroonoka, 
Nicotiana, r800 in Spirit Pub. Frnis. \V. 365 Bursting 
fram the effluvia of train-oil, salt-cod, and oroonoke. 1889 
Dovir Micah Clarke ii Smoking his evening pipe of 
Oronooko, 1896 P, A. Bauce Econ. (ist. Virginia 1. 436 
Between the sweet-scented and the Oronoco... there were 
several varieties. x 

Orontiaceous (orpnti,a-fas), 2. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Orontidcex + -ovs.] Of or belonging to the 
Orontiacex, a Natural Order or tribe of Indogens 
closely allied to Aracew, of which the genus Oror- 
tium is the type; represented in Britain by the 


Sweet Flag, Acorus Calamus, 

1857 in Mavne Zxfos. Lex. 

So Oro'ntiad, n plant of the N.O. Orontiacee, 

1876 Haatev Afat. Afed. (ed, 6) 385 Orontiads differ from 
the Arums in having hermaphrodite flowers and usually a 
scaly perianth. 

Oro-pharyngeal (6erefirindgial), a. [f. 
next: see PHARYNGEAL.] Of or pertaining to the 
oropharynx. 

1890 in Century Dict. 1897 stlibutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 
742 Phe abscess is generally confined to the oro-pharyngeal 
region. Jéid. 775 Owing to the enlarged tonsils encroach- 
ing on the oro-pharyngea) space. 

Oropharynx (6erefe'rinks). [irreg. f. L. as, 
or- mouth + PHARYNX.] That part of the throat 
immediately continuous with the mouth; the 
pharynx proper, as distinct from the nasopharynx. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Orotund (5erotvnd), 2. (sé) [f. L. phrase ore 
rotunda ‘with round, well-turned speech’ (/:/. ‘with 
round month’) Horace 4. /. 323, with contraction 
of ore ro- to oro-. This some have essayed to 
alter to ororotund, for ore- or ortrotund.| Charac- 
terized hy greater fullness, clearness, and strength 
than ordinary speech: applied to the voice or utter- 
ance proper to good public speaking, recitation, 
or reading ; also contemptnonsly to an inflated or 


pompons style of eloquence: magniloquent. 

1793-9 T. Gosse Amtobiog. (MS. penes E, Gosse), In the 
winter evenings (z792) my brother Harry's wife..wonld read 
aloud therein in a manner both emphatic and orotnnd. 1827 
Rusu Philor, Hum. Voice viii, (1833) 121 The Qualities of 
voice employed as the meana of expression, are those of 
the Whispering, the Natural, the Falsette and the Orotund 
voices. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 472/1 ‘The name of orotund 
«is Ce to that natural or improved manner of uttering 
the clements, which exhibits them with a fulness, clearness, 
strength, smoothness, and a ringing or musical qualit 
rarely heard in ordinary speech. 287° M. LEGRAND’ Camo, 
Freshm, xxii, 365 Mr. Chutney would have .. ejaculated, 
in orotund voice, ‘Alas!' 188: Froa. Maravat Sister the 
Actress 1, xviii. 149 Dreaming .. of natura), falsetto and 
orotund voices. 1887 Lowrtn Old Eng. Dram. (1892) go. 
1891 I. R. Lounssuay Stud. Chaucer 11. vii. 196 In place 
of simple language we had a succession of orotund phrases, 

b. e/lipt. as sb. (se, voice, utterance). 

88a7 Rusti Philos. Hum, Voice viii. (1833) rar Few persons 
have by nature, a pure orotund. 1888 Cassels Fam, Mag. 
Dec. 13/1 The deep-orotund is a very pleasing and effective 
acquisition, and may he cultivated with surprising success, 
1889 J. M. Roanatson £1s. Crit. Method 245 Such an 
exclusive cultivation of the orotund as makes the bulk of 
his work a mere weariness of the flesh. 

Hence Orotundlty (also oro-rotundity), Oro- 
rotundoism, sonce-wads. 

1831 Croker Boswell's Yohnson 3. 196 noie, The number 
of syllables, and oro-rotundity. .of the sound of a word, can 
never add much, 184a G, Raymonn in New Monthly Mag. 
LIX. 248, 1.. exclaimed, in all the orarotnndoism I contd 
summon to my nid, ‘Hear me’ [etc.}. 1892 Blackw. Mag. 
"On 395 There isa pomposity, an ororotundity. 

royson, obs. form (in Caxton) of Oxison. 

Orp, v. Sc. [Origin obscure: cf. ON. verpa to 
oe, pa. pple. orfix thrown: cf. Sc. ‘hrawn in 
sease *cross-grained, perverse, ill-humoured’.] inér. 

To fret, to murmur discententedly ; ‘to weep with 
a convulsive pant’ (Glossary to Ramsay). 

2715 Ramsay Gent. Sheph, i, i, Like dawted wean..That 
for some feckless whim will orp and greet. 1836 M. Mac- 
kiNtOsH Cottager’s Dan. 191 They bood aye keep the neath- 
most in, To orp wi' grief. 

Hence Orping vii. s6., fretting, murmuring; 
Ovrpit ff. a., fretful, discontented. 
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1599 Jas. 1 Baga. Adipoy (1603) 46 Feare not their orping 
or being discontented, as long as yee rull well. 1609 Br. 
W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 116 Notwithstanding 
all the perswasians, orpings, threats, yea Treasonable 
assaults, 1614 De. Cowrer Drkatologie 143 You seeme to 
ba very earnest here, but all men may see it is but your 
Orpit or Ironic conceit, 1871 W, ALExanoER Johnny Gibb 
xiv, (1873) 84‘ Benjie was an orpiet, peeakin, little sinner’ 

Orped, ¢. Ols. Also 6 Se. orpit. [OE., of 
obsenre origin.] Stout, strenuous, valiant, bold. 
xa,. in Anglia VIII. 324 Swa gedafenap esnum 
orpedan, donne he god weore ongynp, d:et_he det geornlice 
beswynce, /did, 325 La orpeda cleric gif dn wylle witan 3a 
terminos de we ymbe spracon, wite hwylc per hyt sy das 
monan dat man hat /unarts. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 6062 
Wip hem fif hundred kniztes, Orped men & gode in fiztes. 
2340 Ayend, 383 Aze pe gnode knizt and oa et heb guod 
herte and hardi. 13990 Gowran Conf, 1, 129 Som orped knyht 
taslethislord. ¢ Find hep # Pare, 371/1 Orpud,..audax, 
tellipotens. 1 Saxion Chron, Eng. vit. (1520) 103 b/3 
As thou hast ben orped in thy dedes he dyde to the mioche 
honoure. 1887 Frese Contn. Holinshed 111. 1339/2 See 
you this arped giant here, so huge of limme and bone? 

b. Of a beast: Fierce, furious. 

1567 Gocpine Ovid's Met, vin. (1593) 194 Vet should thia 
hand .. confonnd this orped swine. 1594 Constaane Venus 
§ Adonis vii, Yor an orped swine Smit him in the groyne, 

Hence + O'rpedly adv., stoutly, bravely; | O'rped- 
ness, ¢ O'rpedahip, valour, hravery. 

€12330 Arth, & Merl, 1729 *Orpediich thou the bi-stere And 
the lond than fand to were. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
V. 231 Pe emperonr dede nape arpediiche [L. streune), 
c1 hron, Eng. \xxiii. in Herrig Archiv LI. 14 They 
defendede hem welle and orp dly ayenshem. 1398 TREvisa 
Barth, De PR xxxii. (N 5 Bodl) If. 99h/2 Aboute pente- 
coste is tyme of chenalry and of *orpndnesse. 23., A. Alis. 
14t3 His folk ful of *orpedschype, Quicliche leputh to hepe, 

Orpement, Orpent, obs. ff. ORPIMENT, ORPINE, 

Orphaie, obs, variant of OrpHic. 

Orphaline, variant of OnPHELIN Oés. 

Orphan (f'1fn), sé. and a, Also 5-7 -ane, 6-7 
-ant. [ad. late L. orphan-us (Vulg.), a. Gr. dppavds 
withont parents, bereaved ; cf. OF. orfene (13th c.), 
It. orfano. See also ORPHENIN, ORPHELIN. ] 

A’ sé. 1. One deprived by death of father or 
mother, or (more generally) of both parents; a 
fatherless or mothcrless child, 

Orphan's Court, a probate conrt in some states of the 
United States, having jurisdiction over the estates and 
persons of orphans. 

113... Ai Adis. 4948 Another folk woneth there biside; Or- 
phani hy hatteth wide.) 1484 Caxton CAiva(ry 31 Thoffyce 
of a knyght is to mayntene and deffende wymmen widowes 
and orphans, 1547 Bautowin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 126 
Innocent persons, orphants, widdowes, & poore men, 1603 
Daavton Heroic. Ep. iv. 95 Mak'st me an Orphan ere my 
Father die. 1632 Hevwoon and Pi. /ron Age v. Wks. 1874 
111. 429 Sweet Orphant do; thy fathers dead already. 
se Pore /ffad xxu. 629 The day, that to the shades 
the father sends, Robs the sad orphan of his father's friends. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lex. s.v. Orphan, In London the Lord 


Mayor and Aldermen have the custody of the orphans of | 


deceased freemen, and also the keeping of their lands and 
goods, 3849 Sternens Bé. of Farm: (ed. 2) 1. 596/2 When 
a lamb is left an orphan. .[it is necessary] {0 mother it .. upon 
another ewe, 


2. fig. One bereft of protection, advantages, 
benefits, or happiness, psevionsly enjoyed. 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 142b/2 Thenne he assembled | 


twelue freres of the Conent of Bouloyne and to thende that 
he wold not lene them and disheryted and_orphanes he 
made his testament. 1844 Mrs. Baownine Cry of Childr. 
xii, They..Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 

3. atir’s. and Comb, as orphan-like adj.; or- 
phan-asylum, -hoapital, -heuse, an orphanage. 

1649 Devam. ov Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 15 When.. 
bravest minds live orphan-like forlorn. 1721 C. Matnee 
Diary a5 Mar, in Harv. Std. (2897) V. 58 A present of Gold 
for his orphan-house. & Chron. in Ann. Reg. 65/2 The 
children of the es ospital..were ranged in two lines. 
1792 S. Rocrrs Pleas. Afen:. 40 Orphan-sorrows drew the 
ready tear. 1832 G. Downes Leti. Cont. Countries I. 159 
The Preachers” Church, and that of the Orphan-honse, 
1857 Mayne xpos. Lez. Bile An orphan-hospital, or in- 
stitution for bringing up orphaned children in. 1878 Gero. 
Euiot Coll, Br. P. 294 Love forsaken sends out orphan cries. 

B. adj. Bercaved of parents; fatherless or 
mothcrless, or both; fig. bereft of protection analo- 
gons to that of a parent. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 409b/2 Whan Machomete was 
orphane of fader & moder he was under the gonernannce of 
his uncle, ¢1586 C'tess Pemaroxe Ps, xvi. ii, Prepare 
his path, who. . Doth sitt a father tothe orphan sonne, 1989 
Waaner Add, ine vi. xxxii, (1612) 161 Queene mother and 
her kindred hild the Orphant Kinga while. 1755 Smottett 
Quix. 11. nt, xvi. (1784) IV. 83 And 1 beg your worship will 
consider the orphan state of my daughter. 1814 Scorr Led. 
of Isles w. xvii, Thou art a patron all too wild And thought- 
less, for this orphan child. 1847 Gaote Greece us. x. 111. 87 
An orphan girl might be claimed in marringe of right by 


member of the gens. 

Le; 1660 N. IxceLo Bentivolio & Urania i. (1682) 65 
[God] doth not abandon the Orphan World to. .blind Chance, 
1883 Scnarr Hist. Church M1. vil § 42. 425 It was probably 
the martyrdom of Peter and Paul that induced John to 
take charge of the orphan churches. 

Orphan (fxfin), v. [f prec. sb.]  ¢rans. To 
make an orphan of; to bereave of parent or parents. 

3814 Soutnev Aodferick ut. One honr hath orphaned 
me and widowed me. 1832-4 De Quincey Crsarsi Wks. 
1860 X. 34 It is, or it is not, according to the nature of 
men, an advantage to be orphaned at an early age. 1876 
Eavtr Thessalonians (1877) 92 This orphaning separation 
had been for ‘the season clan bour ‘. 


ORPHANIZE. 


Orphanage (f-:finédz). [f. prec. sb. + -ace.] 

1, The state or condition of being an orphan. 

1579-80 Nortn /'/utarch (age) 185 Orphanage bringeth 
many discominodities ta a Child. «1631 Doxwe Lett.(1651) 
108 ‘Fhere ean fall no .. Orphanage upon those Children, to 
wham God is Father. 1748 Ricitaapson Clarissa (4811) 
VIl. 321 A desolate creature she snffered under the warst 
of orphanage. 1876 Lower, Among my Bks. Ser. i. 207 
Tlis erlyorphang: was nat without its effect in confirming 
a character naturally impatient of control. 

b. Orphans collectively. 

x45 W. IL. Maxweit 2/ints Soldier on Service 1. 34 He 
will talk of widowed wives and unprotected orphanage. 

+2. The guardianship formerly exercised by the 
Lord Mayer and Aldermen of London over the 
persons and property of orphan children within 
the City under 21 years of age. Ods. 

1538 in Strype Zeci. Ment. (1721) 1.11. App, xc. 352 Al and 
syngler the porcyons,.to be ordered according to the 
custome of the orphanage of the citie of London. a 1734 
Noetn Lives (1826) 11. 19 ‘The comman serjeant in London, 
an office af considerable acconnt, especially in the orphanage. 

3. An institution or home for orphans. 

1865 Even. Siandard 7 Fcb., There is... an orphanage, 
in which there are at present 4a children being educated at 
alow charge. 1871 Daily News 16 Dec., The Chinese Gov- 
ernment demands the suppression of the foreign orphanages, 

4. attrib, (chiefly in sense 2). 

1641 Termes de ta Ley 88b, His successor may in his 
awne name have execution of a Recognisance acknowledged 

| to his predecessor for Orphanage money. 14767 Brackstowe 
| Comm, I. 2xxii. 519 In London the share of the children 
(or orphanage part) is not fully vested in them till the age 
of twenty-one, before which they canaot dispose of it by 
testament: ..but after the age of twenty-one it is free fram 
any orphanage custom, 1818 Cause Digest (ed. 2) VI. 423 
In that part of the will relating to the orphanage share. 
Orphancy (f-sfinsi). [f. Oreian sd. + -cr.] 
The condition of being an orphan ; orphanhood. 
1586 Sioneyv Arcadia m1. (1590) K kiij, Vet did not th 
orphancie, or my widdowhood, deprive vs of the delightfull 
rospect, 3592 Warner Alb. Eng. vit. xxxiv. (1612) 164 
or can Aineas Offsprings now of Orphansie complaine, 
1839 Laxvor Andrea of Hungary 1. iv. 115 The worst Of 
orphancy, the cruellest of frauds. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's 
Fasti 1, 225 Shall we Elect for widowhood or orphancy? 


Org epson. rare. [See -poM.] = prec. 
1892 Leisure Zour Jan. 195/1 To softly cradled childhood 
. had succeeded orphandom. 


Orphaned (g:find), 2. 
Uv. + -ED. 

1. Made or left an orphan; bereaved. 

1631 Celestina xx. 195, 1, even this very day, have le(t 
many servants orphaned, and quite destitute of a master. 
1957 Mas. Gairettn Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) U1. 134 
He is orphan‘d both of father and mother, 2827 Paap 

| Arminius vii, The sobs of orphaned infancy. 1874 Dixon 
Two Queens 111. 64 ‘To save the orphaned girl from trouble, 

. fig. Bereaved, destitute and unprotected. 

a 3649 Dauns. or Hawt. Poems Wks. (1771) 46 Religion 
orphan'd waileth o’re thy urn, 1827 Keare Cér. V. 3rd 
Sund, Lent, The orphan'd realm threw wide her gates, 5 
W.K. Jounson Serva Tencbr. 248 Ye shall not long live 
orphaned of the light} e 

2. irausf, Of or pertaining to an orphan. 

31799 SuERioan Pizarro u. iv, To dry the widowed and the 
orphaned tear of those Whose brave protectors have perished 
in their country's cause. 1882 A/rs. Raven's Temptation 
JII. 43 Could he presume on Alice's orphaned Joneliness. 


+O-rphaner. Oés. An uncxplained by-form 


of ORPHAN $d. 

crg6r tr, Oath Recorder Lond. in Lett.-Bk, DM. 7 Calr, 
(1902) 34 Ye schall attende to save (and mayntene) the Right 
of the Orphaners aftir pe lawes and usagis of the Cite. (Cf. 


| 
a. Sacram. Record. in Lib. Albus \f. 208 b (Rolls) I. 
309 Ex qe tendre serrez dex drotures dex orphanyna sanvere 
et meintener, solonc lez leyes et usagez de la citee.] 


[f. Onpnan sd, or 


+O-rphanet. Oés. [-Et.] A little orphan. 

1591 Daayton Harmony Ch., Finding of Mores, Calling 
her maids this orphanet to see. 

Orphanhood (f:finhnd). [f Onrnan sé. + 
-HOOD.] The condition or position of an orphan, 

1824 Davison Dite. Prophecy vi. (1861) 229 The captivity, 
devastation, and public orphanhood of the Jewish Church 
was a far more perplexing phenomenon, 1856 Lever A/ar- 
tins of Cro’ Al. 5 The girl, over whom the dark shadow of 
orphanhood passed as she spoke. 1869 Pad/ MaliG. 11 Oct. 
at provides for sickness, age, widowhood, orphanhood. 

+Orphanism. 0és. rare. (See -1sm.] The 
condition of being an orphan; orphanhood. 

1598 Fiorio, Ovfanita, Orphanisme. 161x Cotce., Orditd, 
Orphanisme. 1790 Anna Sewaap Le?é. (1811) II. 345 It is 
an anxious and alarmed life,. . better, however,..than that of 
lonely orphanism. 1834 Za/t’s Alag. 1. 43 Yo feign con- 

vulsions, starvation, orphanism, widowhood. 

+Orpha'nity. O%s. [2. OF. orphanité, or- 

Sanité, earlier orfenté:—late L. orphanitas (6th c. 

in Quicherat Addenda), f. orphan-us ORPHAN: see 

-Ity,] The condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

61430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1s. lii, (1869) 163, Thane brouht 
thee the hurdonn ayen, to delivere thee from orphanitee. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's B/et. xin. ix, Now I am fallen in 
orphanyte of parents & of my lorde. €1§00 Melwsine 147 
The land were in grete orphanite of bothe lord & of lady. 

Orphanize (j-ufansiz), v. [f. Onruan 5d. + 
- rs i trans, To make (any one) an orphan. 

1797 Axna Sewarp Le??. (1811) V. 37 Women and children, 
witha and orpbaaized, alas | by the obstinacy of Duich 
resistance. 1852 Livitesroue tl oe vie trea) 97 To 

hanize my children, wi ike t } 

185 ". oaaee tr Lechler’s Wichif 1. 43 The parish waa 
| spiritually orphanised, 27 


ORPHANOTROPHISM. 


+Orphano'trophism. 0¢s. rave—1. [f. Gr. 
éppavorpdp-os bringing up orphans (-rpédos feed- 
ing) + -1sM.] The support and rearing of orphans. 
So + Orphano‘trophy [ad. L. orphanotrophiuns, 
a. Gr. éppavorpopetoy], a hospital or asylum for 


orphans. f 

agit C, Marner (¢/¢/e) Orphanotrophism ; or, Orphans well 
provided for. 1727 Baiev vol. 11, Orphanotrophy. 1730-6 
— (folio). Hence in Jounson, etc. 17.. (¢##/e) A Memorial 
concerning the Erecting an Orphanotrophy or Hospital for 
the Reception of Poor Cast-off Children or Foundlings. 

Orphanry. vere. [f. Onruan sb. + -n¥.] 
A home tor orphans, an orphanage. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). ae 

O-rphanship. vare. [Sce-suir.] The position 
or fact of being an orphan; orphanhood, 

1832 Fraser's Afag. V. 524 [Parents] of such habits and 
temper as would have rendered orphanship a blessing. 

Orphant, obs. corrupt form of ORPHAN, 


+ Orphany! (g-1fani). Obs.rare, [f. ORPHAN + 
-y.] Phe condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

1539 Cranmer Let. to Crumwell in Misc, Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 389 My heart is much moved with pity towards the 
young lord of Bargavenny..by cause he is within orphany. 

+ Orphany 2, app. an error for orphery, ORPHREY. 

tsor Dowotas Pal. Hon. 1. 543 In vestures quent of mony 
sindrie gyse,..Satine figures champit with flouris and bewis, 
Damisflure, tere, pyle quhairon thair lyis Peirle, Orphany 
quhilk enerie stait renewis. 

Orphanyne, Orpharas, orphare: see Or- 
PHENIN, ORPHREY. 

Orpharion (fifirsi-yn). Also 6 orpheryon, 
7 Orph-Arion, orpharyon, -erion, -erian, -irian, 
orfarian, (9 orph(e)oreon). [Composed of the 
names of Orpheus and Arion, mythical mnsicians 


of antiquity. Cf. 
1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1v. ii, Another Orpheus 1 an 
Arion riding on the back of a dolphin.] : : 
A large instrument of the lute kind with from six 
to nine pairs of metal strings played with a plec- 


trum: much used in the 17th century. 

Said to have heen invented ¢1560 hy John Rose, citizen of 
London, living in Bridewell. See Grove Diet. Afus. IL. 612. 

1593 Drayton £clogues iii, 111 Set the Cornet with the 
Flute, The Orpharion to the Lute. 1602 P. Rosseter (tit/e) 
A Booke of Ayres, set foorth to he song to the lute, Or- 
pherian and Base Violl. ¢ x6z0 W. Lauson in J. Dlennys] 
Secr. Angling (ed. 2) 183 Wind them on two or three of 
your fingers, like an Orph-Arion's string. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 146 It maketh a more Resounding Sound than a 
Handbes? Orpharion or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings, 1655 tr. Cow /tist. Francion v. 20 To one he 
Petitioned for a Violl, to another for a Lute, to this Man for 
an Orfarian, 1825 Dannecey Eacycé. Alus., Orpheoreon or 
Orphoreon. [1898 Grove's Diet. Mus. Vf, 612 A larger 
orpheoreon was called Penorcon, and a still larger one Pan- 
dore; Praetorius spells this Pandorra or Bandoer.] 

Orphean (p:ffn), z.and sb. Also 7 Orpheean. 
[f. L. Orphé-es, (a. Gr. Opopetos, f, ‘Oppevs Orphens, 
the famous mythical musician and singer of Thrace, 
in later times acconnted a philosopher and adept 
in secret knowledge, whence the Orphic mysteries 
and Orphic doctrines) + -an.] 

A. adj, 1, Of or relating to Orpheus, as 
musician and singer, who was said to move rocks 
and trees by the strains of his lyre; hence, me- 
lodious, musical, entrancing, like his music. 

1593 Tell-Troth's N.Y. a (2876) 45 Charme more then 
the Orphean musicke, 1660 HickeRINGILL Yamaica (1661) 99 
His soul engross’d th’ Monopoly of Arts, And thy Orphaan 
skill could ravish Hearts. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 11. 17 With 
other notes then to th’ Orphean Lyre I sung of Chaos and 
Eternal Night. 1870 Lowen Among my Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 
gy Refractory feet, that will dance to Orphean measures, 

. = ORPHIC @. 1. 

1657-83 Evetyn //is?. Relig. (1850) I. 330 The most zealous 
abettors of the Orphean and Gentile philology, Porphyry, 
Hierocles, Celsus, and the rest. 

B. sé. Au adherent of the Orphic philosophy. 

1818 R. P. Kxicut Symbolic Lang. (1876) 5 note, The Or- 
pheans endeavored to express divine things by Symbols. 
1827 G. Hicains Celtie Druids 33 Mr. Davies is of opinion 
that the Orpheans were Druids. 

So Orpheist = ORPHEAN sd, 

1678 Cupwoatn /nted?, Syst. 1, iv. § 20.374 The reason of 
this difference betwixt the Orpheists and Plato. .proceeded 
only from an equivocation in the word Love. 

+Orphelin /:félin), a. and sb, Obs. Forms: 
4-6 orphelyn, 6 -line, -len, -ling, orphiline, * 
orphaline, orphling. [a. OF. orphelin, orfelin 
(13th c. in Littré), arising by dissimilation from 
OF. orphenin: see ORPUENIN.] 

A. adj. Orphaned; bereaved. 

€1374 CHaucer Soeth, tebe iii. 25 (Camb. MS.) Wan thow 
weere orphelyn of fadyr and modyr. 1512 //edyas in Thoms 
Prose Kom, tra28) TIL. 105 Shall I abide orpheline in my 
yonge dais. 

B. sé. An orphan. 

1450 Knt. de a Tour (1868) 112 For to norisshe orphelyns 
and for to endoctrine hem in vertm and science. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 260 h/t Lene us not orphelyns. a@ 15; 
Lo. Berners //v0# Ix. 210 He dystroyeth the burgesses and 
marchauntes, wedons and orphelyns. @1572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. (1732) 109 The Blind, Crooked, Bedralis, Widowis, 
Orphelingis, and all nther Pure, 1630 J. Levett Ord. Bees 
Ded., Of your. love to the deceased Author, or your charity 
to this posthume Orphling. 


1652 J. Waicnt tr. Cantus’ 
Nat. Paradox w. 5x 


‘o preserve it for the Orphaline. 
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+ Orphenin, 54. anda. Oés, Also-anin,-yne. 
[a. OF. orphentn, -anin (12th c.), deriv. of L. 
orphan-us ORPHAN, subseq. orpheliz: see prec.] 

A. sb. = ORPHAN A, 1. 

¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 446 Resly it pat 
mycht ryne tit wydow or til orphanyne. ¢ 1430 Prlgr. Lyf 
Manhode 1, \xi. (1869) 37, 1 am norishe of orphanynes, oste- 
leer to pilgrimes. ¢ 1500 Medusine 187 They oughte tohelpe 
and susteyne the wydowes an orphenyns, 

B. adj. Bereaved (in quot. of children). 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. xi. xii, | am put to this Exille, 

that of one sone & foure doughters, 1 am orphenyn. 


Orpheonist (g:1ffénist). [a. F. orphdoniste, f. 
Orphéon, name of a school of vocal music estab- 
lished at Paris in 1833, and named from Orpheus. ] 


A member of an Orphéon; a chotal singer. 

1860 Gen. P. Tompson Awd? Alt, IL. cxxiit, 72 Ask the 
Orpheonistes how near this is to the truth. 1888 7¥mes 
21 Sept. 3/2, 2000 Orpheonists will attend and sing one of 
the composer's choruses, 

attrib, 1882 A thenzum 8 Apr. 455/2 A grand festival and 
competition of orpheonist societies and military bands, 1884 
Lbid. 9 Aug. 187/3 The fourth general mecting of the Or- 
pheonist societies at Paris is postponed. 


Orpheoreon, orpherian, -on; see ORPHARION, 


Orpheotelest (ffir tilest). Corrupily orphe- 
tulist, orpheotellist. [ad. Gr. ’OppeoredAcorys.} 
An initiator into Orphic mysteries; a professor of 
Orphic magic. 

az1610 Heatey Theophrastus (1636)61 To the end he may 
be initiated in holy Orders, he goes often unto the Orphe- 
tulists. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XX.31 He [Orpheus] is repre- 
sented..as the founder of a school of magic, whose students 
were termed ‘Orpheotellists’. 


Orpheray, -ry, obs. forms of Orparey. 

Orphic (fufik), @. (sb.). [ad. Gr. ’Opqix-ds (in 
L. Orphie-us), f. 'Oppeds Orpheus: see -1¢.] 

1. Of, belonging or attributed to, or connected 
with Orpheus, the mysteries associated with his 
name, or the writings or doctrines subsequently 


attributed to him (see ORPHEAN) ; hence, oracular. 

1678 Cupwortn /utedi. Syst. 1. iv, § 14. 250 According to 
the Orphick Tradition, this Love which the Cosmogonia was 
derived from, was no other than the Eternal Vnmade Deity. 
tyor Norris {dead World 1. iii. 177 That Orphic sentence 
mentioned by Ficinus, Zevs el8os mavtwr, Jupiter is the form, 
species, or idea, of all things. 1813 SHecrey in Dowden 
Life (1887) 1. 396, I intend. .to reason in my preface concern- 
ing the Oni and Pythagoric system of diet. 1816 D. 
Stewart Dissert. Progr. Philos. u. iii. (1858) 304 note, The 
old Orphic verses, quoted in the treatise Iiept «éopov, 
ascribed to Aristotle. 1852 Hawrnoane Blithedale Rowt. 
xvi. (1883) 483 ‘No summer ever came back, and no tw9 
stummers ever were alike’, said 1, with a degree of Orphic 
wisdom that astonished me. 1880 A thenzuni 20 Nov. 680/3 
They are founded on the mystie Orphic doctrine, and seem 
to be part of the sacred k of the initiated in those 
mysteries. 1880 F. W. H. Myers Stansas on Shelley in 
Macm. Mag, No. 245. 392 Yet, with an Orphic whisper 
hient, A Spirit in the west-wind sighs. 


b. Orphie egg, a term applied to the earth or 


world, as being held to be egg-shaped. 

1684 T. Buanet 7h. Earth 1. 280 The opinion of the oval 
figure of the earth is ascrih'd to Orpheus and his disciples ; 
and the doctrine of the mundane egg is so peculiarly his, 
that ‘tis call’d by Proclus the Orphick egg. 1696 WuIsTon 
Th. Earth w1. (1722) pa Nothing was more celebrated than 
the Original. .Orphick Egg, in the most early Authors, 1789 
Mrs. Piorzt Fourn, France, etc, 1,228 The mundane, or as 
Proclus calls it, the orphick egg, is possibly the earliest of 
all methods taken to explain the rise, progress, and final con- 
clusion of our earth and atmosphere, 

2. Of the nature of the music of Orphens, or the 
verses attributed to him; melodious, entrancing, 
ravishing. 

1817 CoLeripce Sthy2. Leaves (1862) 204 An orphic song 
indeed, A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music channted! 1820 Hazurtt Lect. Dran. 
Lit, 18 To pass over the Orphic hymns of David, 1821 
Suetiey Prometh. Und, w. i, 421 Language is a perpetual 
orphic song. 1853 Kinostey //yfatia xxv, Homer and 
Hesiod, and those old Orphic singers, were of another mind. 

B. sé, 1. An Orphic song or hymn: chiefly in £7. 

1855 Kixostev Heroes, Argon. wv. 108 They cal] them the 
Songs of Orpheus, or the Orphics, to this day. 

2. A member of the Orphic school of philosophy. 

1897 Edin. Rev. Apr. 461 These tablets were buried with 
the deceased Orphic. 1899 R. H. Canes Lschatoi. iii. 149 
This doctrine first appears among the Osphics. 

So O-rphical a. = ORPHIO; O'rphically adv., 
after the manner of the Orphic writings, doctrines, 
mysteries, etc.; O'rphicism = ORPHIsM. 

1678 Cupwortn Jnfeii, Syst. i. iv. § 17. we Aristotle seems 
to have meant no more than this, that there was no such 
Poet as heus Senior to Homer, or that the Verses 
vulgarly called *Orphical, were not written by Orpheus. 
bid. 300 We cannot believe all that to be genuine which is 
produced by ancient Fathers asOrphical. /47d.307 The whole 
Produced or Created Universe, with all its Variety of things 
in it; which yet are *Orphically said to_be God also, in a 
certain other sence. 1816 L Taytor in Pamphieteer VII. 
477 Hence Socrates calls the multitude Orphically Thyrsus- 
bearers, @ 1849 Por IW, FE. Channing Wks. 1864 ITT. 239 
More profound than the *Orphicism of Alcott. 


_tOrphi‘on. Obs. [ad. Gr. Oppefor, neuter of 
Opeios ORPHEAN.] A musical instrument invented 
by Thomas Pilkington, who died in 1660. 

1660 CoKaINnk bir? YT. Piikington 6 Mastring all Musiek 


that was known before; He did invent the Orphion, and 
gave more. 


ORPIMENT. 


Orphism (f1fiz'm). [f. Orpri-tc + -1sm.] The 
system of mystic philosophy embodied in the 
Orphic poems, and taught to the initiated in the 
Orphic mysteries, 

1880 Ch. Q. Rev. 244 The whole system of what M. Girard 
designates under the name of Orphism, which .. inculcated 
the strict necessity on the part of man to shake off the low 
elements of hisnatwre. 1884 W. M. Ramsay in Exeycd, Brit. 
XVII. 128/2 The spirit of Orphism was that of the Oriental 
Phrygian cultus. 

O-vrphizing, #//.¢. [From an implied vb. 
*orphize to practise Orphism: see-12E.] Practising 
or tollowing the Orphic doctrines and worship. 

1884 W. M. Ramsay in veyed. Brit. XVI, 128/2 The 
Orphizing mystic cultus of Phyla. 

Orphling, variant of OrpHELin Obs, 


Orphrey, orfray (ffre!, -fri). Forms: a, 
4-5 Orfreis, -eys, -ais, -ays, 4-6 orfraies, -ayes, 
-eyes, 5 orpharas, -is, 6 orefrayes, orferaus, 
orfris, -ys, (orpheia, orphia, offreis). 8. 5 
orferay, orpheray, orpharé, orffrey, 5-6 (9) 
orfrey, 6 orphery, (orfer), 9 orfray, orphrey. 
[ME. orfrets, a. OF. orfrets = Pr. aurfres, OSp. 
aurofres -—aurifrisium (mcd.L, aurifrisum, auri- 
frisia, aurifresus, aurifrixium, aurtfrigium, -ia) 
for 1. auriphryginm gold embroidery, f. aarum 
gold + Phrygius Phrygian: cf, Phrygiv vestés Phry- 
gian (gold-embroidered) garments. The final -s, 
belonging etmologia a to the singular, is now 
treated as the plural snffix; so mod.F. o7/ro?, 
formerly orfrois. The Eng. historical spelling is 
orfrey or orfray; orphrey combines Vr. or with 
the ph of L. phrygium.) 

1. Gold embroidery, or any rich embroidery ; 
with a# and Z/, a piece of richly embroidered 
stuff. Now only “sé. or arch. 

(1222 Ornam. Ecci. Sarum in Osmund Reg. (Rolls) ¥. 
132 Stola una de aurifris. cum manipulis tribus.]  23.. 
&, Adis. 179 With mony hellis, of selver schene, Y-fastened 
on orfreys of mounde. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
117 A hede pat was of smyten..in an orfreis [he] it 
wond. ?@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 562 Of fyn orfrays 
hadde she eke A chapelet. ¢ 1425 Thomas of Erceld, 62 
llir payetrelle was of jrale fyne, Hir cropoure was of 
Orphare. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 36/9 Ther was therin 
many orfrayes and ryhans of silke. 199 Tuynne Ani- 
madv, (1875) 35 Yo"... see that ‘orefryes' was ‘a weued 
clothe of golde’, and not ‘goldsmythe woorke’, 1706 
Puiturs s.v., The Coat-Armours of the King’s Guards were 
also termed Orfraies, pen account of their being adorned 
with Gold-smith’s Work. 1851 Str F. Pancrave Norm. § 
Eng. 1,158 [Charlemagne] clad in his silken robes, ponderous 
with broidery, pearls, and orfray. 1890 W. Morris in Zag. 
filustr. Mag. Fay 767 ‘The King’s pavilion .. wrought all 
over. with orphreys a gold and pearl and gems. 

2. An ornamental border oc band, esp. on an eccle- 


siastical vestment, sometimes richly embroidered. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. xxii. 233 Clothes dyapred of red selk all 
wrought with gold, and the orfrayes sett full of gret perl 
and precious stones. 1440 in Lng. Ch. Furniture (ed. Pea- 
cock 1866) 182 One vestment of white silke with a read 
orferay. 1485 Churchw. Ace., St. Mary Hiit, London 
(Nichols 1797) 99 A childe's cope of clothe of golde and 
the orpharis of blue veluet. 1503 in Kerry St. Lazerence, 
Reading (1883) 113 The orfrey on the bak a narrow crose 
with warks. @ 1548 Hatt Chron. (fen. VI11,73b, All the 
Coopes and Vestementes so riche .. the Orfrys sette with 
pearles and precions stones. 1844 F. A. Patev CA. Ke- 
storers 2x The orphrey or border of the chasuble. 1877 
J. D. Cuamazas Dro. Worship 66 The orfrays .. are hroad 
and elaborately chased, 1882 Coutentf. Rev. Nov. 679 The 
rochets and the orfreys, worn in the second year of King 
Edward the Sixth. 1894 4 ¢henzum 3 Mar. 282/x A splendid 
cope of green bawdekyn, with orphreys embroidered with 
six scenes from the life of St. John Baptist, of late fifteenth 
century Flemish work, 

3. Comb., as orphrey-web, -work, 

1 Rock Text. Fabr. iii. 2x On a piece of German 
orphrey-web. 1890 Stocks & Baace Afarket Harborough 
Parish Rec. 53 note, Inthe fifteenth ceniny Corea became 
famous for the manufacture of orphrey-we 

Orphreyed, orfrayed (f-fre'd, -frid), a. [f. 
prec. + -ED?.] Embroidered with gold; adorned 
with ‘orphrey’; bordered with an orphrey. 

¢ 1400 Maunpey. (1839) xiv. 153 Arrayed in clothes of gold, 
orfrayed and apparayled with grete perles & precyous 
stones. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. viii, He was clad 
with a mantel of purple orfrayed. 1546 Juvent. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees) 137 Two copes of white damask, orfraid with red 
damask. 1865 Direct, Angi. (ed. 2)20 The Orphreyed Mitre. 


Orpiment (f1pimént). Also 5-7 orpement, 
5 -mynt, orpyment, 6-7 orp(e)mente, (orpi- 
nent), 6-8 orpment. See also AuRiricmENT. [a. 
OF. orfimené (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), also or 
pieument, or pigment (Godet.), ad. L, anuripigmen- 
tum (Vitruv.) gold pigment. Cf. It. orpimento, 
Sp. oropimiento.] A bright yellow mineral sub- 
stance, the trisulphide of arsenic, also called 
Yellow Arsenic, fonnd native in soft masses re- 
sembling gold in colour; also manufactnred by 
the combination of sulphur and arsenious oxide; 
used as a pigment under the name of King’s Yellow. 
Orpiment is the original Arsenic, dpcevtxéy, of the ancients. 
Also called Veéfow Orpiment to distinguish it from the so- 
called Red Orpiment = Reaccar, disulphide of arsenic: see 


Arsenic 1a, b. 
[1310 Acc. Exors. T. Bp. of Exeter (Camden) 8 De xx. 


ORPIMENTAL. 


de iiij libris de orpiment venditis.] ¢ 1385 Cutaccer Can. 

Yeon, Prol. & T. 270 Vhe firste spirit quyk siluer called is, 
The seconde Orpyment [v. rv. orpement, orpemynt, orpl- 
ment} 1387 Stnon. Barthot, (Anecd. Oxon.) 1a Auripig~ 
mentunt, orpiment, quando simpliciter de citrino intelli- 

itur. 1486 SE. St. Albans B v, Powdre of orpement 

lowen uppon an hawke. 1545 Kates of Customs oh Orp- 

mente the C. pounde xs. 877 Hareson England ut, x. 
(1878) 1. 67 We haue in England great plentie of quicke 
siluer, antimonie, sulphur, blacke lead, and orpiment red 
and yellow. 1646 Sir ‘I, Browne Pseud. Ef. go Arsenick 
red and yellow, that is, Orpement and Sandarach may 
perhapsdoe something, 1683 Moxon Mech. Everc., Printing 
xxiv. P17 Orpment, Pinck, Yellow Oaker, for Yellow. 2777 
Puil. Trans, LXV. 393 The other colonrs | tried were orpt- 
ment, gatboge,..and a few others, 1833 Brewster Optics 
xvi. r40 A thin plate of native yellow orpiment absorbs the 
violet and refrangible blue rays very powerfully. 

Ilence Orpime‘ntal a., of the nature of orpiment. 

1685 Wore Sa/ubr. Aty 62 Orpimental or other noxious 
Minerals, : ’ 

Orpine, orpin (fpin). Also7orpent. [a. 
F. orpin (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in same senses, 
app. some kind of altered form of orfiment.] 

+1. = Oxpinent. Obs. 

31548 Exvor, Auripfigmentum, ..a coulour lyke golde, in 
englysshe Orpine, 158a Stanvuurst nets uu. (Arb.) 66 
Eech path was fulsoom with sent of sulphurus orpyn. 
1675 E. Witson Sfadacr. Dunelin. 36 There's no smell of 
Sulphur, as is when Aatimony, Orpin, or Marcasiles, are 
calcin’d. 1725 Baaptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Rabet, Take some 
Powder of Orpine and Brimstone. 

Jif 1686 Eaar Mono. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 
Ml. xcii. (1674) 246 With a little Orpine of affected goodness, 
they can cover. wicked vices. 

2. A succulent herbaceous plant, Sedswme Tele- 
pAium, with smooth fleshy leaves and corymbs of 
numerous purple flowers; a native of Britain, and 
also a well-known inmate of the cottage garden, 
being estecined as a vulnerary. From its tenacity 
of life, one of its popular names is Live- long. 

The connexion between this and the preceding sense is 
not clear; it has been conjectured that the name orfine 
was given first on account of their colour to one or more of 
the ee stonecrops, was extended to the genus Sedum: as 
a whole, snd was subseq, restricted to S. Sedephium. In | 
support of this, Littré ae orpin as a generic name for | 
Sedum, and calls S. Telephium, orpin reprise, and S. acre | 
(Wall Pepper) orfin dere; but Hatzfeld and Darmesteter 
know only the former as opin. 

1387 Sénon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Crassula major, 
aurum valet, angéice orpin. c1qgo Pramp, Paro. 3791/1 
Orpyn, herhe, crassula major, et media dicitur howsleek 
et minima dicitur stoncrop. _1§30 Patscr. 250/1 Orpyn an 
herbe, ovfyn. sss Even Decades 135 An herbe muche 
lyke vnto that which is commonly cauled Sengrene or | 

rpin. 15990 SrensEa A/uiopotmos 193 Coole Violets, and 
Orpine growing still. 161g Mankttam Eng. fousew, ui. | 
(1668) Fa Take of Orpents, Smallage, Ragwort, .. of eacha | 
good handful. 1647 C. Harvey Schole Cordis xxx. 44 
Orpin never waxing old, 1727 Baaptsy Fam. Dict. s.v. 
fly, Put some lellebore wiih ora into Milk, and moisten 
the Place the Flies pitch upon. 21854 S. Dosen Balder | 
xi, Livelong orpine that cannot die. | ‘ 

Orpington. [From Orpington in Kent.] 
Name of a breed of poultry. 

189. F. A. McKenzie Pop. Poudtry-Keeping 56 Mr. Cook, 

a poultry farmer then living in the village of Orpington .. 
introduced the single-combed Black Orpington to the ponltry 
world in the autumn of 1886. 1897 K. B. B. De ta Bere Vere 
Poultry Guide 1, 18 He stocks..the other house with 
Dorkings, or Orpingtons,as being at once good layers, table 
fowls, and sitters. | 

Orpit, Orpment: sce Orr, ORPED, OnrIMENT. | 

Orque, obs, form of Orc. 

Orquhelm, obs. Sc. form of OVERWUELM. 

Orra (p'rk), a. Sc. Also 8 ora, orrow. [Of 
unascertained origin.] = Opp ., in various senses: 
csp. 4.7,8. Orra man = odd man: sec Opp 8d. 

1728 Ramsay fwa Cutpurses 5 And lay out ony ora- 
bodles On sma’ gimcracks that pleas'd their noddles, @1774 
Fencusson Leith Races Poems (1845) 30 Their orra pennics 
there to ware. 2797 J. Learmont Poems 188 Come an’ 
spend fet orrow hours ‘Mang groves an’ glades. 1814 
Sceorr Maz, ix, May-be catching a dish of trouts at an orra- 
time. 3864 Corn’. dag. Nov. 615 After sixty, he continues 
to work as what is called an orra man, that is, he does 
all sorts of odd jobs about the farm, 1886 STEVENSON 
Niduapped xxvii. 285, 1 daresay you would both take an 
orra thought npon the gallows. 

Orrace, obs. variant of Orris 2, 

Orrach‘e, orrage, obs. forms of Oxacn. 

tO-rrath, a. Obs. [f. Or- pref. ‘without’ + 
rap, Ratu, counsel.] Doubtful, perplexed, itreso- 
Inte. Ilence + Orrathness, doubt, indecision. 

¢1200 Ormin 3145 Forr he wass ba brohht ut off all 

Orrtrowwbe & orrrapnesse. /did. 7 50 All orrrab whatt he 


mihhte don, bid. 6593 And iss all alls he ware blind & 
orrrap hutenn lade. 


Orrelegge, Orrellet(te: see IlonoLoce, 
OREILLET. Orrells, obs. spelling of or e/se; sec 
On B.5. Orrenge, obs. form of ORANGE. 

Orrery (préti). [Named after Chas. Boylc, 
Earl of Orrery, for whom a copy of the machine 
invented by George Graham c1700 was made by 
J. Rowley, an instrument-maker.] A piece of 
mechanism devised to represent the motions of the 
planets abont the sun by means of clockwork. 


i713 Sreece Fngliskm. No. 11 Mr. John Rowley .. calls 
his 3 achine the Orvery, in Gratitude to the Nobleman of 
that Title. xga0 W. Sruketey in Afern. (1882) 1. so A 
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machine. .in the nature of what we since call Orrerys. 3744 
Youna Vf. 74. 1x. 787 [It] dwarfs the whole, And makes 
an universe an Orrery. 1833 Merscuet Astron, viit, 287 
Those ae childish toys called orreries, 1854 Lowetu 
Frnt. Ftaly Pr, Wks. 1890 1. 19: When that is once done, 
events will move with the quiet of an orrery. 

+Orrest. Ods, fad. ON. orresta, orrasta 
hattle. See Earnest 36.1] Battle, contest. 

¢x100 0. E, Chron. an. 1096 [Gosfrei] hit him on gefeaht, 
and him on orreste ofer com. ¢1x200 Oamin 12539 In all 
patt time batt he wass Inn orresst yen pe deofell. 

Orrho- (bef. a vowel orrh-), comb. form of Gr. 
éppé-s serum, in a few rarely used terms of patho- 
logy, etc., a3 Orrhocyst, -cy'stis, a serous cyst; 
Orrhymeni‘tis, inflammation of a serous mem- 
brane; also, O'rrhoid a., of the appearance or 
nature of serum (Mayne £xfos, Lex. 1857); Orrr- 
hous a., serous (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Orribel, -bil, -ble, obs. variants of HorBIBLE. 

Orris! (pis). Forms: 6 oreys, oris, arras, 7 
orace, 7-8 orrice, 7- orris. [Apparently an un- 
explained alteration of Ins: cf. also IREos.] 

1. A plant of the genus /7ts, esp. /ris germanica 
and J. florentina (Mayne) ; the flower-de-luce. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 863 The nature of the orrice is almost 
singular: for there are but few odoriferous roots. 2656 
Ripciey Pract. Physick 96 The Juyce of our Orris with 
Honey: 1718 Quixcy Compl. Disp. 120 Orris, or Flower-de- 
luce, Flowers in Apriland May. 1824 Laxpoa /mag. Conv, 
Abbé Delille & Landor Wks. sesa I 106/a note, The 
Florentines used the iris as the symbol of their city... We 
call it ovris, corruptly. 

2. Short for orris-root, -fowder: see 3. 

35948 Rates of Customs cj, Oreys the C. pounde xiij.s. 
ilid. 1587 Harrison England u. vi. (879) tu 3159 She 
addeth to hir brackwoort .. halfe an ounce of arras, 

C. Kise Brit, Merch. 1. 30%, 200 lib. Red Orrice. 
Maac. Detann Yokx Ward 319 He lifted a hit of lace,.. 
noting the faint scent of orris which it held. i 

3. Comé. orris-pea, an issue-pea made of ortis- 
root; orris-powder, powdered ortis-root. 

s60a Piat Delightes for Ladies w. ii, Take..some orace 
powder, and foure ounces of Beniamin, 2611 Church. 
Ace., St. Margaret's, Westminster (Nichols 1797) 30 Paid 
for a pound of Orris-powder to put among the efuxe linen. 
1861 Our Eng. Home 118 The choicest linen, smelling 
sweetly of orris powder. 

b. Orris-root. The rhizome of three species 
of Iris (1. florentina, I. germanica, I. pallida), 
which bas a fragrant odour like that of violets; 
it is used powdered as a perfume and in medicine. 

Orris-root ofl, Oil of orris-roct, a crystalline oil of pearly 
lustre obtained from orris-root ; also, in commerce, a solid 
erystallizable substance distilled from orris-root. 

1598 Froato, /vios,a kinde of sweete white roote called 
oris-roote. 1736 Battev Mouseh. Dict. 503 Put some Iris 
or, Orris root, or bay leaves, or origanum .. into the vessel 
with it; and the ale will recover its natural taste. 1830 
Linocey Wat. Syst. Bot. 261 The violet-scented Orris root, 
the produce of /ris Florentina. 1835 Browntnc in Colling- 
wood Life Kushin 1. 202 Why don’t you [Ruskin] ask the 
next perfumer for a packet of orris-root? Don't everybody 
know ‘tis a corruption of iris root? 

Orris? (pris). Forms: 8 orice, orrice, orace, 
orrace, orras, 9 orris. (Origin obscure: in sense 
akin to orfrays (ORPHREY); but the phonetic rela- 
tion to that word is not clear.] A name given to lace 
of various patterns in gold and silver; embroidery 
made of gold lace; see also quots. 1858 and 1882. 

170% Lond. Gaz, No. 3716/4 A Scarlet Coat with Gold 
Orras. 1703 did. No. 3984/4 A Scarlet Cloth Petticoat, 
with a Silver Orrice; a white Cloth Petticoat with a Gold 
Orrice. 1972 Test Filial Duty \. 127 His coat was wonder- 
fully laced with gold orace. 1858 Sinmonos Dict. Trade, 
Orris, a peculiar pattern, in which gold and silver lace is 
worked. The edges are ornamented with conical figures 
ee ut equal distances, with spots between them. 1882 

cK Draper's Dict., Orris. the name is still in use, but is 
given a wider ea so as to include nearly every 
description of upholstery galloons, 

attrib. and Coméb., as orris-lace, -weaver, 
-work; orris-pattern: cf. quot. 1858 above. 

1708 Lond, Gas. No. 4154/4 A Calimanco Petticoat..a 
Silver Orace-Lace upon it. ¢z710 Ceuta Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 103 A broad tissue border of orrace work gold and 
silver, 1769 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 133/a Mr. W. Dell, 
aa orrice-weaver, in Bridewell-hospital. 1790 Umrazvitle 
Hudson's Bay $9 The suit is ornamented with orris Jace. 
x8sx in ZUustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 119 Occupations 
of the people, orris-weaver. 

+ Orris 3, variant of Annas, 

3634 Unton Fnvent. (1841) 32 Fyve es of Ortisse 
hangings, ¢ 17x0 Ceuta Fiennes Diary (1888) 167 Very fine 
orris hanging in wt* was much silk and gold and silver. 

Orrour, Orrybel, obs, ff. Horror, HorRiBie, 

Ors, obs. f. Ours. Ors, orse, obs. ff. Horse. 

Orsade, -sady, -sede, etc. obs. varr. ORSIDUE. 

+ Orsadine, orsden, var. forms of ARSEDINE. 

1614 CHAPMAN Commem.C. Brooke's Ghost Rich. iff, Tis 
Pageant orsadine, That goes for gold in your barbarian rate. 

Orschadow, obs. Sc. var. of OVERSHADOW wv. 

Orselle, orseille, variants of Oncuit, AnciiL, 

Orse’llic, ¢. Chem. [f. med.L. Orsella 
Orci + -10.) In orsellic acid, a crystalline solid, 
C,,11,,0, + 2 HO, obtained from South African 
and South American lichens, 

1857 Mirtew Elem, Chens. 1. 542 note, Lecanoric acid, 
according to Gerhardt, is identical with the alpha and beta 
orsellic acids of Stenhouse, 1868 Watts Dict. Chen 1V. 235. 


ORTHID. 


So O'rsellate, a salt of orsellic acid; Orselli-nio 
acid, a crystalline substance, C,11,0, + H,0, 
obtained by the action of baryta water on erythrin ; 
also called Orselle'sio acid, Oree'llinate, a salt 
of orsellinle acid. 

1857 Mitten Elen, Chem. V1. 543 Orsellesic Acid. bid, 
Lecanoric ether, more properly orsellesic ether. 1873 Warts 
Fozwnes' Cher, (ed. 11) 205 Orsellinic acid, when bailed with 
baryta-waler, splits up into carbon dioxide and orcin, 

+ Orsidue (fusidiz). Oés, Forms: 6 orsade, 
-dy, orsede, 6-7 orsdew(e, 8 orsedeu, 9 -dew, 
orsidue., See ArsepINe. [Derivation uncertain. 

The first element appears to be or gold, but it is donhtful 
whether this is original, or altered from ar-.] 

A gold-coloured alloy of copper and ziac, rolled 
into very thin leaf, and used to ornament toys, etc.; 
‘Datch gold’, ‘ Manaheim gold’. 

xsoa Apnocve Chron, (1831) 234 Orsady, at x. d’. the Il’, 
1837 Ace. Gibson, Master of Revels (P. KR. O.), For v score 
and ij! of orsade. 1545 Rates of Customs cj, Orsede the 
peunde vj. a. 3583 /érd. D v, Orsdew the xij. pound xiij s. 
iijd. 81a J. Suvtn Pract. of Customs (1821) 176 Orsedew, 
or Manheim Gold, sometimes called Dutch Gold, Dutch 
Leaf, and Dutch Metal, is, properly speaking, Leaf Brass, 
from..the ingredients of which it is made being the same as 
those employed in the manufacture of Brass, 1833 J. Hot. 
Lann Afanuf. Mefad V1. 16 The tortoise-shell,. . placed over 
a foil of orsidue, to give a yellow lustre to the lighter part, 
is a rich and curious mounting [for knives]. 

Ort (pit). Usually in pl. Orta; also 5 ortya, 7 
ortes, 8 oughts. [First found in 15th c. in pl. 
ortys, -tus, but not usual till end of 16th c.; app. 
cognate with early mod.Dn. oor-aete, oor-cle re- 
mains of food (Kilian), LG. ort (Brem. Whch.), 
Sw. dial. ordle, urdle refuse fodder; cf. N. Ftis. 
Grte to leave fragments; f. or-, oor-, privative + 
efan to eat, There may have been an unrecorded 
OE. *or-et, cognate with the continental forms, 
but the absence of OE. and ME. examples is 
noteworthy.] Fragments of food left over from 
a meal; fodder left by cattle; refuse scraps ; 
leavings, broken meat: also fig. To make orts of, 
to treat with contempt, undervalue. 

¢14g0 Promp, Parv, 371/2 Ortus, releef of beestys mete. 
31483 Cath. Angt. 262/1 Ortys, /orrago (A. farrago), ruscus. 
1593 Suaks. Lacy. 985 Let him haue time a beggers orts to 
craue. 1598 T. BastAro Chrestoferos (3880) 93 She hath the 
orts and parings of our time, 1607 Suans. Timon tv, iil. 
4co It is some poore Fragment, some slender Ort of his 
remainder. 167§ Caowne Country IVit u. i. 23 Those 
poor creatures..swim after men af wit and sense for the 
scraps and orts of wit that fall from them. 1678 Ray Eng. 
row, (ed. 2) 133 Evening orts are good morning fodder. 
ayaa Liste éfusé. (1752) 258 The graziers buy lean oxen to 
eat up the oughts, 1838 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Orts, the 
refuse of hay feft in the stall by cattle. 186: Geo. Extot 
Silas M. iii. 18 Besides, their feasting caused a multiplica- 
tion of orts, which were the heirlooms of the poor. 1886 F. 
Waaaison Choice Bks. 187 These pots and pans, where the 
eminent writer flung the orts of his ill-digested meals, 

Ort, variant of Orv Ods., beginning. 

Ortalan, ortalon, ortelan, var. ORTOLAN. 

Ortch(y)ard, orte(s) yerde: see ORCHARD, 

+Orth, Oés. In 1 oroS, orud, 1-2 orB, orp. 
{OE. orod, -ud, shortened from or-db:—OTeut. 
*uz-anp out-breathing; cf Goth. wz-anan to 
breathe out, expire. (Sievers igs. Gram, ed. 3, 
§ 43. 4.) Cf also OE. ddtan:—*anpycjan to 
breathe, and L. az-imtus, Gr. dv-€pos, is Breath, 
breathing ; hence, wrath. 

a 1000 Guthlac 1245 He is stundum teah, @ 1000 ffynmns 
ix. 55 Du him on dydest orup and sawul. a xooo Liye St. 
Guthlac xx. (1848) 84 He ba..mid langre sworetunge bat ord 
of bam breostum teah. ¢ 3175 Lamd. Font. 13 Iswica benve 
be ord pn iswingla. 4 

+Orthangle. 04s. [f Gr. dp6-ds right, 
straight + ANGLE.] A rectangle. 

3603 Hotaxn Plutarch's Alor, 88 The Numbers, Orth: 
angles and Triangles of Plato [Greek had ép@oyarcos right- 
angled, rectangular}. 

Orthaxial (fiporksial), a. /chthyot. [f,Oxntuo-, 
ORTH-, straight + AxtaL.] Having the vertebral 
axis straight, as the tail of a diphycercal fish. 

38.. Cent. Dict. cites J. A, Ryogr. ; 

Orthian (fspiin), ¢. [f. Gr. dp%-os upright, 
high-pitched + -ay.] Applied to a style of sing- 
ing, or tune, of very high pitch: rendering Gr. dp8t0s. 

3781 Smoucett Per. Pic. xxxi. 1. 239 His empress singing 
the loud Orthyan song among the servants below. 1820 
T. Mircnen.. Aristoph. 1. 1 3830 tr. Aristophanes, 
Acharnians 5 Charis came shuffling on to chaunt the 
Orthinn strain. 187a Brownine #ifine at Fair Ixxviii, Sing, 
noalloyed by meuper mode thine own The Orthian lay. 1883 
Liovett & Scott Gr. Lex. s.v. Sp@tos, The vonos op8tos or 
a strain was in so high a pitch that few voices could 
reach it. : 

Orthic (fupik), a. A/in. [f. Gr. 6p0-6s straight 
+-1c.] Having the cleavage-planes at right angles 
to one another: = ORTIOCLASTIC. , 

I Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 204 note, In this case 
syenite would differ from diorite only in the form of the feld- 
spar, which in the former is orthic (orthoclase), and in the 
latter clinic (plagioclase). . " 

Orthid (gspid).  [f. mod.L. Orthide, f. Orthis, 
f. Gr. dpOds straight: sec -1D 2] A member of the 
Orthide, or genus Orthis, of fossil bare ’ 


ORTHITE. 


1873 Dawson L£arth § Afan iii. 43 Lamp-shells of another 
type..the Ortkids, these have the valves hinged along a 
straight line, in the middle of which is a notch for the 


peduncle. , . A 

Orthite (pit). An. [= Ger. orthit (Ber- 
zelius, 1817), f. Gr. dp6ds straight: see -17E1.) 
A variety of ALLANITE, found in long slendcr 
crystals, or straight masses. 

1817 in ‘I’. Thomson 4 nz. Philos, 1X. 160 Orthite so named 
because it always forms straight radit, 1868 Dana Afin. 
(ed. 5) 289 Orthite occurs in acicular crystals sometimes a foot 
long at Ene near Fahlun, and at Vtterby in Sweden. 

Hence Orthi‘tic a., of the nature of orthite. 

1843 Hunpie Dict. Geol, Alanite, an orthitic melane-ore. 

Ortho-, before a vowel sometimes orth-, com- 
bining form of Gr. op06s ‘straight, right’,an element 
of varions words, chiefly scientific or technical, 
sometimes in the physical sense ‘straight’, some- 
times in the ethical sense ‘right, correct, proper’. 

1, In technical words generally (for the more 
important of which see their alphabetical places): 
O'rtho-axia Cryst. =orthodiagonal, Orthoba‘aic 
a. Cryst. [Basic], jon to those systems of 
crystallization in which the axes are at right angles. 
Orthoca'rpous 2. Bot. [Gr. xaprés fruit], having 
straight frnit. Orthochro-nograph (sce_ quot.) ; 
Orthoceelio (-s#lik), Orthoceelous adjs. Zool, 
[Gr. soAla belly], haviag a straight intestine (as aa 
infusorian), or the intestines arranged in straight 
or parallel folds (as a bird: opp. to cyelocalic). 
Orthocycle (-saik’l) Geom. [Gr. avxdos circle], 
the circle that is the locus of intersections of tan- 
gents to a conic at right angles to each other; the 
director circle. Orthodia‘gonal Cryst., (@) sd., 
that lateral axis in the monoclinic system which is 
at right angles to the verlical axis ; (4) aay., belong- 
ing to or in the line of this axis (opp. to ¢lno- 
diagonal), O*rthodome Cryst, [Dome sé. 5b), 
a dome parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic system; hence O:rthedoma- tic a., pertaining 
to an orthodome. Ortho‘gamy Bot. (Gr. -yapos 
marriage] (see quot.), O'rthoglossy sozce-wid. 
[Gr. yA@ooa tongue, after orthography], correct 
proaunciation. Orthophony (fipp'foni) [Gr. pary 
voice, sound], the art of correct speaking or enun- 
ciation. Orthopinacold Cryst. [Pinacoip], one 
of the principal planes in the monoclinic system, 
parallel to the vertical axis and the orthodiagonal ; 
hence Orthopinacoi‘dal a, O-rthoprism Cryst, 
a prism in a monoclinic crystal, the faces of which 
are parallel to the vertical axis. Orthopy’ramid 
Cryst., in the monoclinic system a pyramid for 
which the ratio of the intercept made by it upon 
the orthodiagonal to that made upon the clino- 
diagonal is greater than the corresponding ratio 
for the primary pyramid. O-rthoatyle Arch. 
[Gr. erGAos column], a straight row of columns, 
Orthotypous 2. A/en, [Gr. rénos Tyre), ‘having 
a perpendicular cleavage’ (Webster, 1864). 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Orthobasicus, upplied by Nau- 
mann to systems of crystallization that are codrdinate, 
orthagonal or rectangular, viz., the tessular, prismatic, pyra- 
midal and rhombohedrical : *orthohasic. 3881 West in Fred, 
Bot. X. 115 This species helongs to the “orthocarpous leio- 
polous Hypnaccae. re Mech. Mag. X11. 337 At the 
ate meeting of the British Association, Dr. Robinson ex- 
hibited and explained the *Orthochronograph, an ingenious 
Instrument recently introduced .. [for] the ascertainiog of 
Correct time, 188 W. A. Foapes in Aes. Challenger 
Exp. IV. to The arrangement of the intestinal folds is 

*orthoccelic’, the intestine being disposed in light folds 
lying close to and parallel with each other. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex, *Orthocelous. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ortho- 
celous, haying a straight or longitudinally ranged intestine. 
1891 Tavtor Elem. Geow, Conics iv. § 31 The locus of the 
pet of concourse of a pair of tangents at right angles will 
shewn to bea circle, which we shall term the “Orthocyele. 
Note, {thas also been named the Director Circle, since in the 
parabola it degenerates intothe directrix and the line infinity. 
1858 Tuvoicnum Urine 123 The *ortho-diagonal is shorter 
than the Clino-diagonal. 1868 Dana AZin. Introd, (ed. 5)27 
The orthodiagonal section. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks ix. 
80 Sections lying in the zone of the orthodiagonal. 1895 
Storay-MasKeLyne Crytadlogr. § 328 This variety of dome 
is termed the *ortho-dome, because, like the orhoens, 
it has an ortho-symmetrical character. 1874 R. Bown Alan. 
meres The typical and orthodox method, which may be 
style ‘Orthogam , or direct (‘straight’) fertilisation. 1877 
Fraser's Mag. XV1. 565 The discrepance between our orthoe 
graphy and our “orthoglossy gravely discourages foreigners. 
1845 W. Russett (¢/#/e) *Orthophony, or Vocal Culture, a 
Manual of elementary Exercises for the Cultivation of the 
Voice in Elocution. 1879 RutLev Stud. Rocks x. 88 When 
the light falls a either on the basal plane, the *ortho- 
Sency or the hemidome of a monoclinic felspar. 

rut, Geot. Soc. XLV. 1. 299 The Augite is almost colourless, 
and gives the usual elght-sided sections. Prismatic, *ortho- 
and clinopinacoidal cleavages are present. 3895 Srorv- 
Masketyne C: A aa § 328 The vertical or *ortho-prism 
++, usually distinguished as the Bd ko the faces of 
which lie in the zone [100, oro}, 1892 Dana AYin. Introd. 
P. xxxi, *Ortho-pytamids, 1898 /éid. 101 The pyramids may 

e unit pyramids (442), orthopyramids, (442) Eten A>k, or 
clinopyramids, (244 when k <'&. 1831 Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
11}. 468/2 *Orthostyle, any straight range of columns. 18.. 
SHEPARD cited by Webster (1864) for *Orthotypous, 


{ 
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2. In Chemistry. a. Ortho- is used to distinguish 
one class of acids and their salts from another 
denoted hy the prefix mefa-, which contain the 
same elements in different proportions, the mefa- 
acid containing a molecule of H,O less than the 
ortho- acid, the ortho- salt being also the more 
basic and the me/a- salt the less basic. Thus 
orthophosphoric acid HsPO,, metaphosphoric acid 
HPO,; sodium orthophosphate NagPO,, sodium 
metaphosphate NaPOs,. So orthosilitic, ortho- 
tungstic, orthostlicate, orthotungstate, etc. This 
use of ortho- originated with Prof. Odling in 1859, 
meta- having been introduced by Graham in 1833. 
b. With the names of isomeric benzene di-deriva- 
tives, ortho- is applied to those in which two con- 
secutive hydrogen atoms are replaced by another 
element or radical, as distinguished from sefa- 
and gara- derivatives, in which the two atoms are 
not consecttive, but unsymmetrically or syminet- 
tically dispersed respectively. Examples: orthodi- 
bromobensene, orthobromotoluene, orthopropy!- 

henol, orthoxylene, (This was introduced by 

‘Omer, 1867, in Brussels Acad. Sc. Bull. XX1V. 
166-185.) 

As ortho-, although usually prefixed without a hyphen, 
has always its own distinct pees chemical names in 
ortho- are not separately treated in this Dictionary. 

1859 OouinG in L. &. & D. Philos, Mag. Ser. w. XXVIII. 
368 On Ortho- and Meta-silicates. Intermediate between 
conimon or orthophosphates and metaphosphates we have 
several varieties of compounds, among which the best defined 
are the pyrophosphates, salts which result from the union 
of an atom of orthophosphate with an atom of meta- 
phosphate. 1868 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 238 The prefixes 
ortho- and mcfa- have been introduced..to denote two 
classes of salts..the more basic salts being called ortho- and 
the less basic, meta- salts. 1873 — Fowner’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
225 The aqueous sotution..deposits orthophosphoric acid in 
wamate crystals, 1876 Haatry Afat. Aled. (ed. 6) 66 

Veutral solutions of the orthophosphates., give precipitates 
with salts of lime and baryta. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chen. 
1]. 422 The di-derivatives of benzene .. exhibit three such 
modifications which are distinguished by the prefixes 
ortho, sieta, and fara: thus .. Orthadichlorobenzene, : : 2, 
CeCICIH HHH, Mtetadichlorobenzene, t: 3, CCIHCIH HH 
Paradichlorobenzene, 1:4, CeCIHHCIHH. 

Orthocentre (f1posenta1). Geom. [f. OnTHO- 
+CENTRE.] The Po at which the perpendicnlars 
from the angles of a triangle on the opposite sides 
intersect. 

1869 Besant Conte Secd. 131 If a rectangutar hyperbota 
circumscribe a triangle, it passes through the orthocentre. 
1885 Leupesporr Cremona's Proj, Geom. 273 The directrices 
of all parabolas inscribed in a given triangle meet in the 
same point, viz, the orthocentre of the triangle. 

Orthocephalic (f:pesiffeelik), a. Lthnol. [f. 
Orrno- ‘right, correct’ + Gr. repady head + -10; 
cf. cephalic.) Applied to skulls of which the 
breadth is from about ~ to ¢ of the length (inter- 
mediate between drachycephalic and dolichoce- 
phalie) ; or, according to some, of which the height 
is from y% to $ of the length, or of which the 


height is $ of the breadth. 

1865 Luspock Preh. Times v. (1869) 129 Now if we class 
those skulls in which the relation of the breadth to the 
length is from 745779 to 100 as medium heads, .. Ortho- 
cephalic, 1866 Huxiry Prehist. Rent. Catthn, 88 The 
skull is orthocephalic, the cephalic index being 0-76. 

So Orthocephaloua (-se‘fales), a. = prec.; Or- 
thoce‘phaly, the condition of being orthocephalic. 

1874 Dawxins Cave Hunt, vi. 191 In the round harrows. . 
they belong mainly to the third division, although some are 
ortho-cephalous. 1892 Syd. Soc, Lex. Orthocephaty, the 
condition of a skull which, according to the Frankfort agree- 
ment, possesses a verticat index of from 701% to 75°. Accord- 
ing lo Welcker, an orthocephalous skull is one whose height 
is to its width as 10 to 8. ’ 

|| Orthoceras (p1pp’sérs). Paleont. PI. or- 
thocerata (g:1poséré!t&).  [f. Ourno- ‘straight’ 
+ Gr. «épas, pl. xépéra horn.} An extinct geans 
of cephalopods, having long straight (or nearly 
straight)chambered shells; a fossil shell ofthis genus. 

1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. 1.101 The gigantic orthocerata of 
this era being, to recent multilocular shells, what the fossil 
ferns, equiseta, and other plants of the coal strata, are in 
comparison with plants now growing within the tropics. 
1863 — Antig. Man xx. 404 Iis said truly that the ammon- 
ite, orthoceras, and nautilus of these ancient rocks were of 
the tetrabranchiate division, g 

Hence Orthoceran (pipp'séran) 2., belonging to 
the Orthocerata. 

1884 Scrence 111, Bah Evidence..that the Ammonoidea, 
with their distinct embryos, arose from the orthoceran stock. 

Orthoceratite (fipose'ritait). Also in Lat. 
form orthoceratites (g:poseratsi'tzz). [f. as 
prec. + -1TE} a4 A fossil shell of the genus 
Orthoceras or family Orthoceratide; -also, an 
animal of this genus or family. 

1754 Phil. Trans. XLVVII. 804 The orthoceratites is 
a strait_concamerated shell, ending ina point. 1786 [did. 
LXXYVI. 445 Belemnites, orthoceratites, and so on, are alt 
sea animals. 1871 Hartwic Sudferr. W. it 18 In the more 
ancient Palawozoic seas flourished the Orthoceratites, or 
straight-chambered shells, resembling a nautilus uncoiled. 

attrib, 1853 Tu, Ross //umbeldt's Trav, M1. xxxiie 376 


| The orthoceratite limestone of the Alleghanies, 


| plate used—a Dixon's orthochromatic. 1 


ORTHODOX. 


Hence Orthoceratitie (g1poseratitik) @., per- 
taining to or resembling an orthoceratite. So also 
Orthoceratoid (-se'ratoid) a. = orthoceratitic; sb. 
= orthoceratite. 

Orthochromatic (@:1pojkrome'tik), 2. Dho- 
togr. [f. ORTHO- ‘correct, proper’ + Gr. xpwpatinds 
relating to colour, Cunomatic.] Representing 
colours in their correct relations, ¢.¢. without 
exaggerating the deepness of some and the bright- 
ness of others (as in ordinary photography). 

1887 Aihenzun: 26 Mar. 421/: The colours were purposely 
selected to test as severely as possible the capacity of the 
fall Mati G. 
21 Ang. 7/1 We want photography to be orthochromatic, or 
colour-correct. 1890 Acnes M. CLerKe Syst. Stars 30 
* Orthochromatic’ plates absolutely free from colour-prefer- 
ences can be produced by special processes. 

So Orthechromatism (-kroa-matiz’m), the con- 
dition of being orthochromatic; Orthochro‘ma- 
tize v. /razs., to render orthochromatic. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, U1. 315 In order to obtain 
true orthochromatism it is always necessary..to interpose 
a transparent yellow screen somewhere between the object 
and the plate in order to cut off a certain proportion of the 
blue and violet rays, to which the plates still remain rela- 
tively too sensitive. 1890 /érd. 111. 220 We will give an easy 
method by which an eine dry-plate can be orthochro- 
matized. 1892 W. ~ sTintMaN in Nation (N, Y.) 15 Dec. 
448/3 ‘Orthochromatisin’ avoids the glaring contrasts which 
used to he made by photography between the color-values 
of blues, yellows, and reds. i , 

hoclase (f3péklas). Alix. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt, 1823) £ Orruo- ‘straight, right’ + Gr. 
wddo-ts breaking, cleavage.] Common or potash 
feldspar, a silicate of alumininm and potassium, 
occurring in crystals or masses of various colours, 
characterized by two cleavages at right angles to 


each other. 

1849 Nicot AZin. 119 All orthoclase from trachyte contains 
soda along with the polash. 1863 S. R. Graves Yacht. Cruise 
Baltic 142 The felspar of this quarry is of two kinds, ortho- 
clase and oligoclase, in large masses, the former pink, and 
the later quite white. 1900 SinuMan 7772. 87 Ground ortho- 
clase is extensively used as a glaze. 

b. attrib. Consisting of or containing orthoclase. 

1849 Muacnison Sifurvia 1. (1867) 11 Four separate slages 
of orthoclase-gneiss, 1869 Barstow Ur. Figuier's World bef. 
Deluge ii. 33 Alongside these orthoclase crystals, quartz is 
implanted. "1881 Gemir Geol, Sketches 219 The grains of 
which are mainly of pink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

Orthoclastic (fipckle'stik), @ Attu. [f 
Ortio- + Gr. #Aacr-és broken, cloven + -Ic.] 


Having cleavages at right angles to each other. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 8 We distinguish 
two principal kinds of felspar, the orthoclastic (monoclinic) 
..and the plagioclastic (triclinic). 1879 RutLey Siud. Rocks 
x. gt The orthoclastic (rectangular cleavage) or that in which 
the chief cleavages are mutually situated at right angles. 
Orthoccelic, Orthodome, ctc.: see ORTHO-. 
Orthodox (¢1}0dgks), a. and sé, [Ultimately 
ad. Gr, ép0d8of-os right in opinion, f. dp0d-s + d6¢a 
opinion. Cf. late L. orthodox-us (Jerome Codex 
Just.), and F. orthodoxe (a 1488 in Godef. Consi.), 
which may have been the proximate sourccs.] 


adj. 

1. Holding right or correct opinions, i. e. such as 
are currently accepted as correct, or are in accord- 
ance with some recognized standard: a, ia theology. 

1611 Cotsx., Orthadoxe, orthodox, orthodoxall; of a right 
faith, true beliefe, sound opinion. ¢1615 Bacon de. 
Villiers Wks. 1879 1. sae ‘The church of England; which 
doubtless is as sound and orthodox in the doctrine thereof 
(i.¢. of the true protestant religion], as any christian church 
i the world, 1636 Pavnne Undish. Tint (1661) 45 None 
of the Orthodoxest or most Judicious Writers, 1723 SEWEL 
Hist. Quakers (1795) |. 1v. 287 Men falsely called orthodox 
and divines. 1850 W. Tavinc Afahomet viii (1853) 40 We 
follow, says the Koran, the religion of Abraham the orthodox 
who was no idolater. 1861 Stantey Last. Ch. vii. (1869) 
246 To be called ‘orthodox ’.. implies, to a certain extent, 
deadness of feeling ; at Limes rancorous animosity; natrow- 
ness, fixedness, perhaps even, hardness of intellect. 

Ilence b. in reference to other subjects. ; 

¢ 1645 Hower Led. t. v. x. (1650) 145 Of Authors, tivo is 
enongh upon any Science, provided they be plenary and 
orthodox. 1690 xE Hum, Und. wm, xi. § 5 Obscure and 
equivocal Terms, ..capable to make the most Allentive or 
Quick-sighted, very little.. more knowing or orthodox, 

2. Of opinions or doctrincs: Right, correct, 
true ; in accordance with what is accepted or autlior- 
itatively established asthe true view or right practice; 
a. ortg. in theological and ecclesiastical doctrine. 

181 Hamitton (¢if/c) Certane orthodox and catholik con- 
clusions vith yair probations. 1616 Jas. ] Remoustr. Right 
oes Wks. 440 To maintaine the precepts of the orthodox 

faith, 1710 STEELE Yatler No. 187 p 1 The Doctrine ts 
received amongst you as Orthodox. 1865 Max MUtteR 
Chips (1880) 1. vi. 135 ‘Che received and orthodox view of.- 
Christian divines, — 

Hence b. in general application. 

31730 Swirt Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. (1761) 186, | am welt 
adware, how much my sentiments differ from the orthodox 
opinions of one or two principal patriots. 1804 JEFFERSON 
Wert. (1830) IV. 20 Every word of mine. however innocent, 
however orthodox even, is twisted, tormented, perverted. 
1888 H. Sipawick Scope Econom. Sez. 3 This kind of political 
economy is sometimes called ‘orthodox’, though it has the 
characteristic unusual in orthodox doctrines of being re- 
pudiated by the majority ofaccredited teachers of thesubject. 


ORTHODOXAL. 


3. Inaccordance with what is regarded as proper 
or ‘correct’; conventional ; approved. 

1838 LytTon sldice 124 Then the orthodox half-hour had 
expiued. 1877 Freeman Vor, Cong. (ed. 3) 11. App. 55, The 
orthodox thing was to condema William and Harold a ike. 

4, (With capital.) ‘The specific epithet of the 

Zastern Church, which recognizes the headship of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and of the various 
national churches of Russia, Scrvia, Romania, etc., 
which hold the same ‘orthodox’ creed, and re- 
cognize each other as of the same communion; 
the historical representative of the churches of the 
ancient East, commonly called the Greed Church. 

The full ancient designation is 4 dyia apOcbofos cabodth 
GmoeroAKy dvaroAiKy éxxAnaia, ‘the holy, orthodox, 
catholic, apostolic, Eastern church ', The epithet ‘ Orthodox * 
was originally assumed to distinguish it from the various 
divisians of the Enstern Church, e. g. the Jacobite or Mono- 
physite, Nestorian, etc, whic’ pet on points of 
doctrine, and have not accepted all the decrees of the 
successive general councils; but_it is sometimes used by 
historical writers as opposed to ‘Catholic’, Also combined 
with national names, as Greek Orthodox, Russian Orthodox, 


Servian Orthodox, etc. : 

[1679 Ricaut Pres, State Gk. Ch, xviii. 331 That which 
they call, The Orthodox Confession of the Anatolian 
Church.} 1772 J. G. Kine Rites Gk. Ch. Pref, 18 They are 
read nt the grave to testifyto the people that the party died 
in the true faith of the orthodox church. 18g0 Neate East. 
Ch. 1. 69 Aa Union has often been proposed between the 
Armenianand Orthodox Eastern Comiaanions, 1861 STANLEY 
East. Ch. i. (1864) 3 By whatever name we callit— Eastern’, 
*Greek’, or ‘ Orthodox '—it carries us back more than any 
other existing Christian institution, to the earliest scenes 
and times of the Christin religion, 1881 Freeman //ést. 
Geog. Eur, 1, vii, 170 Till a new patriarchate of Moscow 
arose in Russia, to mark the greatest spiritual conqnest of 
the Orthodox Church. 

B. sé. 1. An orthodox person. b. A member 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 

3687 Harrison Deser. Brit, 1. ix. 27 The Pelagian heresie, 
which not a little molested the orthodoxes of that Iland. 
1641 Br, Mountacu Acts §& Mon, (1642) 169 Was he an 
Heretick,or an Orthodoxe? 1797 W. Jonnston Beckmann's 
{nvent. 11. 406 1a the altercation between a Luciferan and 
an Orthodex, 1888 Pali Mal? G. 26 Sept. ah Punctual 
..in discharging all the fanctions of a Greek Orthodox. 

+2, An opinion generally accepted as right; an 
orthodox opinion. Ods. 

a 1619 Fotuzray Atheor, 1. xiv. § 3 (1623) 150 It is indeed 
an Orthodoxe; thongh it be niumbred as a Paradoxes that 
Ommnes Stulti insaniunt, 1646 Buck Rick. £1/, « 4 The 
Sirname and Sobriquet of Plantagenest, or Plantagenet after 
the vulgar Orthodoxe. 

+Orthodoxal, a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -AL.J 

1. = Ontiopox A. 1. 

isos G. Harvey Prerce's Super. in Archaica (1815) 11. 94 
The works of the fathers and doctors, howseever ancient, 
learned, or orthodoxal, are little or nothing worth. 1635 
Pacitr CAristianogr. (1636) 89 Things..sct downe in 
the Creed, and unanimonsly reccived by all Orthodoxall 
Christians. 1689 Sovereign Right of. People over Tyrants 7 
Mosaical, Christian, and Orthodoxal Authors. 

2. = OrnTHODOX A. 2. 

1585-7 T. Rocers 39 -{r#. (1607) 336 All churches Pro- 
testant and reformed subscribe unto this doctrine, as both 
apostolical and orthodoxal. 1641 Mitton Prel, Episc. Wks. 
(t851) 90 Who willingly passe uae which is Orthodoxall 
in them, and studiously cull out that which is Commentitious, 
1656 8. Hussaro (ttle) Orthodoxal Navigation; or the 
adinirable and excellent Art of Arithmetical Great Circle 
Sailing. 1819 Sneciey P. Sell 3rd Prol. 12 Shieldiag from 
the guilt of schism The orthodoxal syllogism. 

Hence + Orthodoxa‘lity, + Orthodo'xalness, 
orthodox quality or condition; + Orthodo'xally 
adz,, orthodoxly. 

1660 H. More Myst. God. x. ii, 494 They be but neatly & 
elegantly trimm'd up in these fine ornaments of *Ortho- 
doxality, 3926 Penn's Wks. 1. Life 43 Denying with them 
the Authority, Antiquity, and Orthodoxality of the Romish 

hurch. 1605 W. Cxasnaw Kom, Forgeries 15 Ferns 
soundly and *orthodoxally teacheth in nfnite words, that 

Christs instice is our instification, 1834 /raser's Mag. X. 
608 A very excellent and worthy young fellow, who drinks 
eas pawnee as orthodoxally as if he were a Christian. 

1654 lausonn Aust. Animady. Iguat. iii. § 3. 67 The 

fee vogortlness of Damas in this, and the like of other 

ishops. 

‘tOrthodoxa'stical, 2. Ols. rare. [f. Gr. 

dpbodofaarix-ds according toright opinion, orthodox 

(f. dpGo8egagrys an orthodox person) + -AL.] = 

OxTHOpOX A. 1, 2. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § AJ. (1596) 258/1 Persisting .. in the 
ancieat and true orthodoxasticall faith immooveable. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's ea 592) 6oz Synods not heretical, but 
orthodoxasticall and catholike, . 

Orthodoxian aaa betta). Now rare. Also 
7 orthodoxan. [f. late Gr. dp@odogia, or med.L. 
orthodoxia + -4sN.) A professor of orthodoxy. 

16a1 Mowe Camerar. Liv. Libr. w. x. 363 The Arrian 
refused the match, but the Orthodoxan without delay went 
into the fire. 1716 M. Davirs Adhen. Brit. (1.53 Arianism 
was concluded A those severe Orthodoxians to be the vei 

Sin ngainst the Eloly Ghost. 1887 Daily Tel. 16 Aug. 5/1 

o this modus vivend:, which gave great umbrage to strict 
orthodoxians, he steadfastly adhered. 

Orthodoxical (pibedg'ksikal), a. Now rare. 
[f as prec. +-tcaL.] Characterized by orthodoxy; 
orthodox. 

1577 I. Bullinger's Decides (1592) 828 It [the Church] is 
called Orthodosicall, because ra sound of eal 

Opinion and faith. 1644 Mitton Fudgma. Bucer To Parlt., Iu 
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| the public confession of a most orthodoxical church and 

state in Germany, 1810 Bentuan Packing (1821) 124 In 

ssession of orthudoxical truth. « 1860 H. H. Witson £:s. 

& Lect. (1862) 1. 26a They. -usnally adopt the outward warship 
of any uther division, whether orthodoxical or heretical. 

Hence Orthodo’xically adv., orthodoxly. 

1834 Lannon Exam, Shaks, Wks. 1853 I. 293/2 Those 
who discourse orthodoxically on theology. 1896 Chicago 
Advance 21 May 741/2 The Divinity School [Chicago Uni- 
versity] is regularly and orthodoxically Baptist. 

Orthodoxism (f1pddpksiz’m). [-18¥.] 

+1. The quality of being orthodox; orthodoxy. 

1644 J. Gooowin /nnoc, Triumph. (1645) 33 Mr. Prynne's 
judgement in questioning the Orthodoaisme, yea, the toler- 
ablenesse of the premised Doctrine. : 

b. Inderogatory scnse: The treating orthodoxy 
of creed or doctrine as the important feature of 
religion ; the making of orthodoxy one’s special -ésm. 

1828 Pusey //ist, Eng. Enemies he had... from his 
undervalniag the merc intellectual orthodoxism of his day. 
1854 — Colleg. Teach. 53 ‘An orthodoxism, uninflucatial 
on life’. 1 ventured to coin this word to designate a lifeless 
spurious claim to orthodoxy, 1682 Farrar farly Chr. 1. 
xxxvi. 500 There is too much reason to fear that to the cad 
of time the conceit of orthodoxism will claim inspired 
authority for its own conclusions, even when they are most 
antichristiao. ; 

So O-rthodoxist, one who professes or lays claim 


to a rigid orthodoxy. 
1057 Bapen-Powett in Oxford Ess. 180 In these views of 
the High Orthodoxists. F 
Orthodoxly (f1pddpksli), adv. [f Onrnopox 
@ + -LY%,] In an orthodox manner or fashion; 
in accordance with what is acconnted the right 
opinion or doctrine; a. in peony 
¢ 1615 Bacon dAdo. Vidliers Wks. 1879 I. 510/2 Concerning 
the doctrine of the church of England expressed in the 
thirty-nine articles. that is so soundly and so orthodoxly 
settled, as cannot be questioned without extreme danger to 
the honour and stability of our religion. 1723 WATERLAND 
and Vind. 123 He there speaks as orthodoxly of the Blessed 
| Trinity as a man can reasonably desire. 1885 A. J.C. Harr 
Russia iv, 168 A primitive old lady .. orthodoxly crossed 
herself whenever the carriage gave a jolt. 
b. in general application : Correctly, properly. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary ut. v, You erm most 
orthodoxly, sweet Sir Kit. 1708 Ozex tr. Boilean's Lutrin 
1v. (1730) 296 Twenty large Hogsheads, fill'd by my Com- 
mand, Raag'd Orthodoxly in my Cellar stand. 1781 
Amuerst Serre Fil, No. a1 (1734) 106, 1.. firmly and ortho- 
doxly believe that Aristotle, as by law establish’d, is the best 
author. 1885 WINGFIELD Barb, Philpot M1. i 35 My lord... 
offered the extreme tips of his white ncvened fingers with 
orthodoxly filbert nails to Mrs. Barbara, 

Oxrthodoxness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being orthodox; orthodoxy. 

3644 Observ. Prynne's 12 Quest. 5 The mischiefes of 
Presbytery are vailed with Orthodoxnesse, 
Eff agst. Bigotry 1a What will a Man's Orthodoxness. .con- 
tribute to the healing of his Pride, Passion, or Worldliness ? 

Orthodoxy (¢1pédpksi). [ad. Gr. dpbodofia 
(¢180 in L. & S.), n. of quality f, dp0dso§£-os 
OptHopox ; prob. through med.L. orthodoxia, Cf. 
mod.F. orthodoxte (Furetiére 1701).] ‘The quality 
or character of being orthodox; belief in or agree- 
ment with what is, or is currently held to be, 
right, esp. in religious matters. 

1630 Pavnne Anti-Armin. 261 Dying men, especially of 
such orthodoxie, worth and fame as he, speake truth. 
| eR [see Doxy®} 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) 

Il. 255 Orthodoxy lies in rectitude of sentiment upon all 
branches of our duty, not in the characteristic doctrioes 
of any church, however infallible. 1823 Lincano //ist. Eng. 

VL. 355 By these Articles Henry had now fixed the land- 


marks of Eoglish orthodoxy. 1869 Frreman Nore, Cong. 
III. xii. 105 franc was agnin present as the champion 
of orthodoxy. 


b. With ~/. An orthodox belief or opinion. 
187t Mortey Voltaire (1886) 9 The free-thinker [would 

fain pass) for a persoo with his own orthodoxies if you only 
knew them. 1874 H. R. Revnotps John Bapt. iv. § 4. 354 
The fruitless lives, the barren orthodoxies .. are atonce to 
undergo the most searching scrutiny. 

e. Feast of Orthodoxy, in the Greek Church, 
n festival celebrated on the first Sunday in Lent, 
called Orthodoxy Sunday : see quots. 

Cong Cuapisers Cycl., Orthodoxy, or, Feast of Ortho- 
doxy, denotes a solemn feast in the Greek church, instituted 
by the empress Theodora ; still held on the first Sunday in 
Lent, in memory of the restoration of images in churches, 
which had been taken down by the Iconoclastes. 1850 
Torrrv tr. Neander's Ch. Hist. (Boha) VI. 371 The 19th of 
February, the first Sunday of Lent in the year 942, was the 
day appointed for this celebration. .. This day was ever after- 
wards observed in the Greek church as a high festival, 
called the Feast of Orthodoxy. 1850 Neate Zast. Ch. 1. 
73a Orthodoxy Sunday = First Sunday in Lent. fbid. 867. 
1891 Tablet § Aug. 31:/a Heresies which are solemnly 
anathematised on ‘ Orthodoxy Sunday’. 

Orthodromic (f:pedrymik), ¢. rare. [f. Gr. 
type *ép0dpop-os (cf. dpSodpopety to run straight, 
dvaSpop-os running up, etc.) +-10.] (See quot.) 
So Orthodro-mices s4., Ortho‘dromy (see quots.). 

1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. 1,Orthodromiques, «the Art 
of sailing in the Ark of some great Circle. 1706 on 
Orthodromy, such a Course, which is the most direct an 
shortest distance between any two Points on the Surface of 
the Globe. 1775 Asu, Orthodromic, sailing op the arch of 
2 great circle, sailing the most direct course. 

Orthoepie (f}ye"pik), a. [fas ONTHOERY + 
-10; cf. epic.] Pertaining to orthoepy; relating to 
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correct oraccepted pronunciation. SoOrthoe:pical 
a.; hence Orthoe-pically adv. 

1859 G. P. Mansu Lect. on Eng, Lang. (1863) 221i. 470 
It is often impossible tosuggest an explanation of *orthoepic 
iutations, 1882 Scuvaer JVebster ii, 38 The basis of 
orthoepic canons, 1803 I. Canrenten (¢ttle} ‘The Scholar's 
Orthographical and *Orthoepical Assistant. 18091. Batcur- 
Lox (fitde) An Orthoepical Analysis of the English Language. 
(bid. title-p., Mlustrated and exemplified by the use of a New 
ae. Alphabet or Universal Character. 1867 A. J. 
Ents &. £. Pronunc. 1. iv. 405 Final ¢ in the 16th centu 
.ehad come to be regarded maialy as an orthoepical symbo! 
1864 Weastea, *Orthocpically, in an orthoepical mauner; 
with correct pronunciation. | " 

Orthoepist (f3ozpist, psprzpist). [f. Or- 
THOEPY + -18T.} One versed in orthoepy; one 
who treats of the pronunciation of words. 

1796 S. Jones (title) Sheridan Improved. A general pro- 
nouncing and explanatory Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage :..the discordances of that celebrated orthoepist being 
avoided, and his improprieties corrected. 1861 Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc. VAM, 3t A great disagreement prevails amon 
the orthoépists and grammarians on the subject of syllabif- 
cation, 1882 [see OrtHocarapust). 

Hence Orthoepi‘stic 2., pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of orthoepists. 

1867 A. J. Exvuis £. £. Promunc. t. 233 Anganies to shew 
that formerly 4 was not pronounced in English, and that it 
was altogether an orthoepistic faacy to pronounce it 

Orthoepy (s}aipi, pps tpi). [ad. Gr. dp- 
Goéwaa correctness of diction, f. *ép8oenqs speaking 
correctly, f. dp66-s Ontuo- + énos, éxe- word.] 

1. That part of grammar which deals with pro- 


nunciation; phonology. 

1668 Witnins Real Char, 11 i, 298 Parts of Grammar .. 
Concerning the most coavenient marks or sounds for Abe 
expression of such names or words; whether by writing, 
Orthography; or by speech, Orthoepy. 1711 J. GarENwooo 
Eng. Gram. 35 Orthoepy. ought to have been reckon‘d as 
a Part of Grammar before Onibagaeny, since Speech pre- 
ceeds Writing. 1784 R. Nares (¢itée) Elements of Orthoepy, 
containing a Distinct View of the whole Anal of the 
English Language. 1832-4 Dr Quixcev Casars i. Wks, 1862 
1X. 51 ‘The grammar and orthoepy of the Latin Language. 

2. Correct, accepied, or cusLomary pronunciation, 

[1773 W. Kenaick (¢/¢/e) A new Dictionary of the English 
Language: containing not only the explanntion of words 
_ but likewise their orthoepia or pronunciation in speech.] 
18or Cuenevix in Pit. Trans. XCI. 195 note, Without 
offending the radical orthoepy of our language. 1830 
D'Israzut Chas. /, LL. viii. 177 Formerly they regulated 
their orthography by their este 1875 Wuitnev Life 
Lang. iii. 37 Changes which have al tered the whole aspect 
of our orthoépy and orthography. 

Orthogawy, -glossy: see Oxrrtio-. 

Orthognathic (fipegne'pik), a. [f as Or- 
THOGNATH-OUS + -Ic.} = ORTHOGNATHOUS. 

1849-52 Toop Cyel, Anat. 1V. 1321/1 The front teeth meet 
at an angle, instead of being..in parallel planes, as in those 
skulls which are termed orthognathic. om Dawkins Cave 
Hunt. v.187 Their skulls are orthognathic, or not presenting 
a lower jaw advancing beyond the vertical line dropped from 
the forehead. 3 ie = 

Orthognathism (:pp'gnapiz'm). [fas 
next + -18M.] The condition of being orthognathons. 

1871 Dawkins Cave faut, vi. 201 They are remarkable 
for .. the delicacy of their Peaiares oe the orthognathism 
of their faces. as AH. Keane Ethnel, 181 Prognathism 
is naturally regarded as characteristic of the tower, orthogna- 
thism of the higher races. 

Orthognathous (:pegndpes), 2. Ethuol. 
[f. Onrno- ‘straight’ + Gr, yvad-os Jaw + -0U8; 
in mod.F. orthognathe.| Straight-jawed ; having 
the jaws not projecting beyond the vertical line 
drawn from the forehead; having a facial angle 
of about go". Said of the skull: also of persons. 

1863 In Duxcuson Med. Lex. 1863 0. Kev. X1V. 383 
No ew. will give us the relative dates of Lege liad Ee 
and dolichocephalous, thick-skulled or thin-skulled, ortho- 
gnathous or prognathous mea. | 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
428 Cultnre tends to the elevation of the nasal bones, to an 
orthognathous condition of the jaws. 1881 TyLor A nthro- 
fol. 62 The European is orthognashous or upright jawed. 

+QOrthogon. Obs. rare. Also in L. form 
orthogonium and Gr. -gonion. [ad. late L. 
orthogonium, neuter of orthogonius, a. Gr. ép8o- 
yavos right-angled ; so F. orthogone (16th c, in 
Godef. Compl.). Cf. L. orthogonium a rectangle 
(Isidore 111. xii. 2).] _A right-angled triangle. — 

1s7o Bintancstev, £ucéid 1. def, xxvit. 5 An Orthigonium 
or arightangled triangle, is a triangle which hath a right 
angle. 1612 Peacnam Gentl. Exerc, 17 The square will 
make you ready for all manner of compartments.. your 
Cylinder for valted turrets, and round buildings; your 
Orthogonium and Pyramis, for sharp seeps ae 2 
More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 221 The Orthogonion what 
a foundation it is of Trigonometry..every body knows that 
knows any thing at all in Mathematicks. 

Orthogonal (fbrginil), « Geom. [a. F. 
orthogonal, {, arthogone: see prec. and -aL; and 
cf. hexagonal, etc.] Taving or of the nature of 
a right angle, right-angled (obs.) ; pertaining to 
or involving right angles ; at right angles to some- 
thing else, or to each other ; rece ™ 

Orthogonal projection, projection in which the rays ar€ 
right al - the plane : projection. Orthaguna tar 

Jectory, a curve intersecting cach of a family of curves 2! 
right angles. . “ ie tied 

31 Pantom. 1 Elem. Bjb, Of straight lined 
a fF Ree izes kindes, the Orihogonall, the Obtuse 
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and the Acute Angle. /érd., Eche of those Angles is an 
Orthogonall or right Angle, 1622 Seven in /é/ustr. Dray- 
tons Poly-ofb. A iij, Pythagoras's sacrifice after his Geo- 
metricall Theorem in finding the squares of an Orthogonall 
triangles sides. 1694 Motreux Aadedais v. (1737) 235 An 
Orthogonal Line, 1816 tr. Lacrofx’s Diff § Int. Caiculus 
403 The trajectories in which the angle 7‘A// is a right 
angle, are called orthogonal trajectories, 1878 Guaney 
Crystallogr. 37, If two symmetral planes intersect at right 
angles the line in which they cut is called an axis of ortho- 
gonal Syemetsy, 1878 Baatcey tr. Topinard'’s Anthrop.u. 
ui, Orthogonal projections are the only ones which give 
exacl measurements applicable to craniometry. 

Orthogonally, edv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2%] In 
an orthogonal manner ; at right angles. 

1571 Dicces Panfom.1. xviii. Fj, £ is the fourth staffe 
running sydewise orthogonally or ip a squire from the third. 
1669 Stuamy Mariners Mag. v. 52 Divide it into 4 Quad- 
rants, with 2 diamet. cutting each other in the Centor ortho- 

onally, 1797 BroveuamM in Phi, Trans. LAXXVUI. 382 
The peanals shall cut the logarithmic orthogonally. 188: 
Maxwetr £dectr. § Magn. 1. 241 Case of twospheres cutting 
orthogonally. 1887 R. A. Rozerts /ntegr. Calc. 1. 350 ‘ 

tOrthogornial, 2. Obs. [f. L. orthogini-us 
(see ORTHOGON) + -AL.] = ORTHOGONAL. | 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 142, All which refer 
to Five, as it is the Hypotenusa of the first Orthogonial 
Triangle, that has its sides including the right Angle, 
rational. 1660 Cone $austice Vind, 22 An orthogonial 
triangle. , a 

+ Orthogonion, -gonium: see ORTHOGON. 

O-rthograph. [f. OxrnocrarH-1o, after azto- 
graph, chirograph, etc.: see -GRAPH.) An ortho- 
graphic projection or vertical elevation; =OnTHo- 
GRAPHY 2b. 

1875 in Knicut Déet. Afech.; and in mod. Dicts. 

Orthographer (pipp-grifax). [f Gr. dpbo. 
ypap-os correct writer (see ORTHOGRAPHY) + -ER.] 
Onc skilled in orthography; one who spells in 
accordance with accepted usage. 

1598 Frorio, Ortographista, an ortographer, or teacher 


..of orthographic. 1599 Minsuev, Ortogra/o, an Ortho. 
grapher. [1599 Suaks, Afuch Ado u. iii 21: see Oatuo- 


GRAPHY 1¢.] 1706 PHiLurs, Onphogat tit or Orthographer, | 
aS. 


one skilled in Orthography. 1757 Gareitu Lett, Henry 
§ Frances (1767) 11. 167 Frances is a remarkable Ortho- 
grapher, and, unless that Letter [k] is expunged from John- 
son's Dictionary, I am afraid we shall not he able to wrest 
it from her. 1850 Grote Greece u. Ixviii. VII]. 624 The 
former..comes nearer to the good orthographer or arithme- 
tician than the latter. 1887 Athena 5 Mar. 305 Rapid 
writer and correct orthographer, 

Orthographic (f1pogrefik), a. [In sense 1, 
f, ORTHO- ‘straight, right’ + Gr. -ypados written, 
ypapixés of or pertaining to writing. In sense 2, 
f, ORTHOGRAPHY + -Ic: see -ORAPHIC.] 

1. Applied to a kind of perspective projection, 
used in maps, elevations of buildings, ete., in which 
the point of sight is supposed to be at an infinite 
distance, so that the rays are parallel. 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 892 The Orthographick Projection, 
by Perpendiculars falling from the respective Points of the 
Circles of the Spheare, on the Projecting Plain: Sucha Pro- 
jection, if the Plain be the Meridian, Ptolemy called the 
Analemma. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 56 If the eye be 
supposed to be placed at an infinite distance, it is called 
the orthographic projection. 180a James A/t/it. Diet. s.v. 
Bias Bialen, the orthographic projection of the front 
of a bridge, on the vertical plane, parallel to its length. 
1866 Athenzum No. 2002. 339/2 The orthographic delinea- 
tion of the skull. 1867 Denison Astron, without Math, 11 
That mode of projecting a hemisphere or any part of it on 
a plane is called the orthographic, because it shews the 
surface as it would be seen straight by parallel lines of sight 
from an infinite distance. 

2. = ORTHOGRAPHICAL 1. 

1868 Padl MallG. 23 July, This last is likely to be modern, 
and to have got in through orthographic influence on speech 
among a generally cultivated peo le. 1884-3 Scuarr 
Encyct. Kelig, Knowl. WN. 256 ‘There are some ortho- 
graphic peculiarities; but in the main the Hebrew is pure. 

Orthographical (fipogrefikil), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL: see -2CAL.] 

1, Pertaining to orthography; belonging to 
correct spelling, or to spelling in general; correct 
in spelling. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesi¢ ut. x.(Arb.) 172 That 1 might 
with hetter warrant haue vsed in their steads these words, 
orthographicall or syntacticall, which the learned Gram. 
marians left rcady made to our hands. ¢1629 Mepe !Vés. 
(1672) 784 Could I have gotten an orthographical Scribe, 
T would have sent your Lordship allere this. 1653 Brome 
Mad Couple welt Maich'd t i. Wks. 1893 III § His ., 
Orthographicall speaking friend . that cals iPecrte Te-o-ple. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 499 Pr Having rectified some little 
orthographical mistakes. “1747 Jounson Plan Eng, Dict, 
Wks. a 1X. 172 The great orthographical contest has 
long subsisted between etymology and pronunciation. 1867 
Nation (N.Y.) 3 Jan. 9/: In a majority of our words, ortho- 
eae) changes have disguised or affixes have smothered 
the radical, 

2. = ORTHOGRAPHIC 1. 

. 1706 Puiuiies, Orthographical Projection of the ome 
is a drawing the Surface of a Sphere on a Plane which cuts 
it in the middle; the Eye being vertically plac’d at an 
infinite distance from one of the Ilemispheres. féd. s. v. 
Orthography, Orthographicat Scetion,isa Profilor Draught, 
which shews the thickness, breadth, depth and height of 
any Work, as it would appear, if perpendicularly cut off 
from the highest to the lowest part of it. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. 11. i. 126 Excellently well skilled in..the ortho- 
graphical projections. 
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Orthogra‘phically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] 
]. In accordance with correct spelling; in relation 
to spelling or orthography. 
1617 Fanua Ling. 140, 1 haue writ out my theame ortho- 
rapnical 1803 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. X111. 10 
When two words of distinct piace and meaning become 
orthographically identical, the less usual of the two should 
be traced back to its original form, and employed in some 
one of its more antique but more distinguishable appear- 
anees. 1817 Coteripce Srog. Lit. 67 They could write 
orthographically, make smooth periods, and had the fashions 
of authorship alinost literally at their fingers’ ends. — 
2. On the principle of orthographic projection. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vi. 107 So have you the 
Sphere Orthographically in Right-Lines in the Convex- 
Sphere. 1835 Poe Adv. Hans Pfaall Wks, 1864 1. 35 
The entire northern hemisphere lay beneath me like a chart 
orthographically prelecee 1866 Proctroa /fandbk. of Stars 
22 note, Tie earth viewed from the sun would be seen ortho- 
graphically projected. . 
Orthographist (pipp‘grifist). [f. Onruo- 
GRAPHY + -IsT.] One versed in orthography. 
1616 Burtokar wee Exfos., Orthographist, hee that 
rofesseth or is skilfull in Orthographic. 1704 (¢i#/c) The 
xpert Orthographist, teaching to write English exactly 
according to the Doctrine of Sounds. 1882 Scuppex 
Websler vii. 256 The orthoepists had elaborated their system 
more than the orthographists. If 


Orthographize (p:bpgrifsiz), v. rare. 
as prec. + -IZE.] 
a. trtr. To follow or apply the rules of ortho- 
graphy. b. ¢rans, To spell (a word) correctly. 
1611 Corcr., Ortographier, to ortographise; to write, or 
vse, true ortographic. 18a: Sporting Mag. VIII. 134 The 
omission of a useless letter will certainly not detract from 
the value of the substances orthographized. 1833 Fraser's 
Wag. V11. 501 Our amiable Ouaier. «does not orthographise 


over correctly. 1880 Mas. Witney Odd or Even xlit 429 
She had orthographized correctly. 


Orthography (¢:ppgrafi). Forms: 5-7 orto-, 
6- ortho-, 5-60-grafy(e, 6-graphye, 6-7-graphie, 
6- -graphy, (7 ortagriphie, authography). [a. 
OF. ortografie (13th c.), later ortographie, mod.¥, 
orthographie (10th c. in Littré), ad. L. orthographia 
(Suet.), a. Gr. dpOcypapia, n, of qnality f. dp00- 
‘ypap-os writing correctly, a correct writer, ortho- 
grapher, f. seal +-ypdipos that writes, writer: see 
-GRAPHY, ‘The earlier pronunciation, as in Fr., 
is shown by the spelling orto-.] 

1. Correct or proper spelling; spelling according 
to necepted usage; the way in which words are 
conventionally written. (By extension) Any mode 


or system of spelling. 
e1450 Cov, Alyst. xx. (Shaks. Soc.) 189 Loke what scyens 
3e kan devyse, Of redynge, wrytynge, and trewe ortografye. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. v. (Percy Soc.) 22 In all good 
ardre to speke directly, And for to wryte by true ortografy. 
1530 Patscr. Introd. 16 For kepyng of trewe orthographie. 
1573 J. Tvaie in Cath. Tract. (S.T. S) 11/2 We keip his 
awin wordis and orthographic. 58a Stanyuvast weis 
Pref. (Arb,) 13 Althugh thee ignorant pronounce Impératiue, 
Cosmégraphie, Ortégraphy, geeuing the accent too thee 
therd syllable, yeet that is not thee true English pronantia- 
tion. 1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. LZ. v. i. 22 Such rackers of orta- 
griphie, as to speake dout sine [B], when he should 
say doubt, 2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 803 In our 
later English Ortography (I know not with reason) sone 
write it Whore. 1645 incon Cotast. Wks. (1851) 346 If 
these Greek Orthographies were of his licencing; the boyes 
at School might reck’n with him at his Grammar, 1750 
Cuestear. Lett. (1774) 111. 80, 1 come now to..the ortho- 
graphy, ifI may call bad spelling orthography, 1824 J. 
Jounson Topegr. 1. 540 The singular orthography used in 
the foregoing legend. 1873 Earte PAilol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 2) § 187 When we use the word ‘ orthography’, we do not 
mean a mode of spelling which is true to the pronunciation, 
but one which is conventionally correct. 
b. That part of grammar which treats of the 
nature and yalnes of letters and of their combina- 


tion to express sounds and words; the subject of 
spelling. 

1616 Buttoxar Eng. Exfos., Orthographic, the art of 
writing words truely; as sonne of man, with ano: sunne 
that shineth, with the vowell v. @ 1619 Fotuersy A theo, 
un, xiii, § 1 (1622) 348 Orthographic, the second part of 
Grammer, teaching the Arte of writing. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1.26 Orthography teaches the nature and 
powers of letters, and ee method of spelling words. 

q| c. app. an error of some kind for orthographer. 

I Suaks. Afuch Ado u. iii. 21 Now is he turn'd ortho 
grap YY (Qo. ortography] his words are a very fantasticall 

anquet, iust so many strange dishes [Rowe (1734) read 
orthographer; Ca, elt (1767) conjectured orthographist}. | 

2. Orthographic projection. b. A representation 
in orthographic projection or section; a vertical 
elevation. 

1645 N. Stone Enchirid. Fortification 6 Orthographie or 
Profile. 1664 Eveuyn Architects §& Archilect. (R.), Ortho- 
arabhy, or the erect elevation of the same in face or front, 
describ'd in measure upon the former idea, where all the 
horizontal lines are parallels. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1820/4 
Mr. Joho Spilberg has finished the Bangueting-house in 
Whitehal in Ortography, for the sole Printing and Pub- 
lishing whereof,..His Majesty has been pleased to grant 
him his Royal License. 17972 C. Hutton Bridges 95 Ortho- 
graphy, the clevation..or front view as seen at an infinite 
distance. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 589 Ortha- 
graphy, an elevation, showing all the parts of a building 
In Irue proportion, 

Orthology (ppp lédzi). rare. [ad. Gr. dpbo- 
Aoyia correctness of language, f. *ép0oAd-yos speak- 


ORTHOPADY. 


ing correctly, f. dp6é-s + -Adyos speaking. So mod. 
F. orthologte.| Correct ee that part of 
grammar which deals with the correct use of words. 
ay619 Foturrsy Atheom, u. xiii. § 1 (1622) 346 The 
natural, and as it were the homogeneal, parts of grammar be 
two; orthology,and orthography:. .orthology. .teaching men 
the right imposition of names. 1884 A. if PaTrerson in 
13th Addr, Philol. Soa 42 The struggle between the 
respective partizans of ‘ orthology’ and ‘neology *. 

So Orthologer, Orthologian (pipolgodziin), 
one who speaks correctly, or who treats of the 
correct use of words; Ortholo-gical a., relating to 
correct speaking. 

1844 L. A. J. Morpacque (¢slée) French Orthologer: or 
Complete Course of Theory and Practice on the French 
Language. 1884 A. J, Patterson in 313th Addr. Philot. 
Soc. 43 Even at the outset of Kazinezy’s career as a ‘neo- 
logian ', there was an alate on the part of those who 
called themselves ‘orthologians’, 1873 Foaster Life of 
Dickens 11. 24% Victims of orthological impropriety. 

Orthometric (japome'trik), a. Cryst. [mod. 
f, Onti0- + Gr. pérpoy measure: cf. zsometric!] 
Belonging to those systems of crystallization (the 
isometric, tetragonal, and orthorhombic) in which 

| the axes are mutnally at right angles. 

1864 Wester cites Dana. . 

Orthometry (¢ipp'métri). rare. [f. OnrHo- 
+ Gr. -yerpia (in comb.) measurement.] The art 
of correct versification. 

19775 Perry Gram. Eng. Tongue in Dict. p. xliv, Prosody 
comprises Sete .and orthometry, or the art of making 
verse, 1893 R. F. Brewer (¢it/e) Orthometry. A treatise 
on the Art of Versification and the Technicalities of Poetry. 

Orthomorphic (fipomp fk), a rare. [f. 
OrtHo- + Gr. poppy form + -Ic.] 

tl. Biol. (See quots.) Obs. 

1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci, etc., Orthomorphic.., that 
period in the developement of organised beings in which 
their full perfection ts attained, prior to the farmation of 
speciale and germinal clements. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 

rthomorphic, term applied to animals which attain their 
full size before the development of the generative organs. 

2. Preserving the true or original shape of ia- 
finitesimal paris: applied to a class of map-pro- 
jections in which small areas retain their correct 
shapes. 

Orthomorphic transformation, or Orthomorpho'sls 
(fath.), a functional transformation which expresses the 
representation of one geometrical plan by another of which 
the infinitesimal ee retain their accurate form. 

1883 T. Cearc (U.S, Coast Survey) /'reatise on Projections 
33 It will be convenient to use the term given by Germain 
to such projections, and so we shall call them orthomorphic. 
ae Cavtey IWks. XII. 191 The author [Schwartr} con- 
siders the orthomorphie transformation (or, as I call it, the 
orthomorphosis) of a square into the infinite half-plane, or 
intoa circle. /d7d., Lt 1s easy to deduce the orthomorphosis 
of the rectangle into a circle. 1900 C. F. Cross Sketch of 
Map Projections 10, Orthomorphic (or conform or confori- 
able): in these the scale is the same in all directions round 
a point in its immediate ueighbourhood. /6z¢. 17. 

| Orthoneura (fiponitier’), p/ [mod.L., f. 
Gr, dp0é-s Ontuo- ‘straight’ + vetpoy nerve.) In 
Gegenbant’s system of classification, a series of 
prosobranchiate gastropods, in which the com- 
missure to the abdominal or visceral ganglion 
takes a straight course backwards, 

1878 Bex tr. Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat. 348 . 

Hence Orthoneu‘ral, Orthonew'rous ad/js., ot 


or pertaining to the Orthoneura, 

Orthopedic, -pedic (p:popdik), a. [ad. F, 
orthopédigue (Dict. Acad. 1835), f. orthopédie : see 
OnrHopzDy.] Relating to or concerned with the 
cure of deformities in children, or of bodily de- 
formities ia general. 

1840 Prospectus, The Royal Orthopedic Hospital for Club 
Foot, Spinal and other Deformities. 1847 i. Dupuytren's 
injuries Bones 56 Much benefit is derived from orthopedic 
means in this latter class of affections. 1879 Haran £ye- 
sight ix. 134 A distinguished orthopaedic surgeon, Eulen- 
berg, has stated that ninety per cent. of curvatures of the 
spine. .are developed during school-life, 

So Orthopee‘dical, -ped-, a = prec.; Ortho- 
pedics, -ped- = ORTHOPEDY. 

1842 Baruam Jago, Leg, St. Medard xiii, 1t at last came 
down Plump upon Nick’s Orthopedical shoe! 1853 Duxcut- 
son Sfed, Lex., Orthopedics. 1880 G. H. Taytor Health by 
£xere, (1883) 372 Mechanical divulsion. .of the highest value 
in orthopaedics. 1900 Pop. Set. Monthly 510 Hyppotism .. 
its application to general pedagogy and mental orthopaedics. 

O:rthope dist, -pedist. [f. next: see-ist: 
cf, mod.b. orthopédiste.] One who cnres de- 
formities ; an orthopedic surgeon. 

1853 Duncttson Aled. Lex., Orthopedist,..one who prac- 
lises orthopaedia. 1869 tr. Hugo's By the King’s Command 

1, ii. 20 Let an orthopedist he imagined in the inverse sense. 

Orthopady, -pedy (7 1}%pidi). [ad. F. ortho- 
pidie ry in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.L. orthopedia, 

f. Gr. 6p06-s ORTHO- + wardfov child, wadefa rearing 

of children.] The curing or correcting of de- 

formities in children, or in persons generally; 
orthopzedic surgery. 
1840 Prospectus of RoyalOrthopadic Hospital, Orthopxdy, 
. the art of remedying deformities of children. The term 
is extended to the art of curing distortions in general. 1863 
Kixcstey Water Bad, viii. 302 ‘There cobblers lecture on 
| orthopedy.. because they cannot sell their shoes, 


ORTHOPNGA. 


Orthophony, -pinacoid, -al: sec Ortno-. 

+ Orthopnic, erroneous form for OntTHorNoic; 
in quots, as sé. = an orthopnoic patient. 

3610 BaerouGn Meth. Physick u. vii. (1639) 81 hose which 
be properly Asthmatick, or Orthopnicks,.. bave no Feaver 
atall, 1616 T. Anas Soul's Sickness Wks. 1861 I. 505 Let 
this orthopnic, for the help of his mind, avoid needless per- 
‘turbutions of the body. » 

| Orthopnoea (f1popni"a), Path, Also 8 -pnen. 
[L. (Pliny), a. Gr. dp@dmvora in same sense, f, dp- 
Oénvo-os breathing upright, f. ép0d-s upright + rvon 
breathing, breath, avé-e to breathe.] A form of 
asthma or dyspnoea In which breathing is possible 
only in an upright position. 

1657 Physical Dict., Orthopnaa, n straitness of breath by 
stopping of the lights, that one cannot breath, but holding his 
neck upright. 1699 Hans StoANE in Ai, Srans. XX1. 152 
She tell into so great an Orthopneea, that she could not, 
unless erect, Breathe, 180a Afed. Frni. VIII. 402 The access 
of orthopneea occurred between nine and eleven o'clock 
at night precisely. 1 Althutt's Syst. Med. VV. 64 Alt 
varieties and degrees of such disorders..from mere short- 
ness of breath, or somewhat hurried breathing to the most 
urgent and terrible orthapneea, or even fatal apnoza. 

Orthopnoic (gipopndwik), 2, Also 9 -pnosic. 
[ad. L. orthoproic-us, a. Gr. dpOomverx-ds affected 
with dp@dnvoie.] Affected with orthopneea; unable 
to breathe except in nn upright position. 

i601 Hottann Péiny U1. 370 Others also would .. minister 
them in manner of aclystre unto those that were Orthop- 
noicke and Rhenmaticke. 1748 ur. Kenatus’ Distemp, 
Horses 71 From which Thing the Iforse becomes orthop- 
noick. 1859 Sempte Diphtheria 30 The orthopneeic affec- 
tion of which he speaks was not really Malignant Angina. 

So + Orthopno‘ical a., + Orthopue‘ity. 

#657 TomLinson Renox's Disp. 202 To help the fydroptical 
.-or Orthopnoical Patients, /éid. 297 ‘The decoction of the 
root..cures convulsions, orthopnoity. 


+ O-rthopny, bad form for OrtTHopna@a, perh. | 


intended to repr. F. orthopndée. 

3828 in WeasTrr. 

Orthoprax (fpoeprecks), a. monce-wd. [f. as 
next, in imitation of orthodox.] Correct in practice ; 
doing right. 

1852 Lyncu Orthodoxy in Lett. to Scatterét (1872) ae) 
T know not how I may best convince you that_[ am ortho- 
dox,..but..at least { desire to be orthoprax... To be ortho- 
prax, reader, is to do aright according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, as to be orthodox is to think aright. 

Orthopraxy (fpopreksi). rare. [f. ORTHO- 
+ Gr. mpagis doing, action, performance.] 

Ll. [after orthodoxy.] Rightness of action; right- 
doiag, practical righteonsness; correct practice. 

1852 Lyyen Orthodoxy in Lett. to Scattered (1872) 270, 
I wish there was more orthopraxy in the world. 1859 Li/e 
Eben Henderson vi. 382 Let us have orthopraxy as well as 
orthodoxy. 1873 F. Hatt Jfod, Eng. iii. 86 What, then, 
constitutes grammatical ortbopraxy ? aM 

2. The curntive treatment of deformities; ortho- 
peedic surgery. 0 

1865 Bicc Orthopraxy (1869) 11 Orthopraxy is the legiti- 
mate culmination of mechanics as applied to therapeutics, 
2866 Sat. Rev. 422 Why sbould not ‘Orthopraxy” have a 
tepresentative in the Council of Medical Education? 

Orthoprism: see OrTHo-. 

Orthopter (gipe'pta:). [ad. F. orthopiere, f. 
mod.L. orthoptera: sce next.) An insect of the 
order Orthopiera. 188a in Ocitvir. 

(Orthoptera (gipe'ptérh), sb. pl. Entom. 
[mod.L., neuter pl. of orthapterns, t. Gr. bp0d-s 
straight + wrepév wing.| An order of Iasects, dis- 
tInguished by more or less coriaceous and usually 
straight and narrow fore wings, broad longitudin- 
ally-folded hind wings, and incomplete metamor- 
phosis; comprising the cockroaches, walking-stick 
insects, leaf-insects, crickets, grasshoppers, etc. 

¥8a6 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. xlvit. 1V. 371 Orthoptera... 
This Order..was very judiciously separated..by De Geer, 
under the name of Dermaptera... [ts present name was, I 
believe, assigned to it by Olivier. 1828 Starx Léem. Nat, 

ést, 11. 237 A comparatively small number, such as some 
of the larger Coleoptera, Orthoptera, &c, exist from six to 
nine, twelve, and even fifteen months. 3868 Darwin in Life 


§ Lett. 111. 97 Please tell me where I can find any account 
of the anditory organs in the Orthoptera. 


b, Rarely in sing. Orthopteron = OrtTnorter. 

1880 Proc. Zool. Soc. 152 The following remarkable Or- 
thopteron was obtained last year..by Mr, Kingdon. 

Ilence Ortho:pteral a, = ORTHOPTEROUS; Or- 
tho‘pteran 5}. = ORTHOPTER; aaj, = OnTHOPTE- 
hous; Orthopterist, a student of Orthofiera. 

3842 Branpe Dict. Sci., Orthopterans, Orthoptera, an 
order of insects. 880 Prac. Zool, Soc. 152 The experienced 
Orthopterist [err Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Orthoptero‘logy. vare—°. [f. Onruorrrna 
+ -o-L0GY.] That branch of entomology which 
deals with the Orthopiera, So Ortho:pterolo’gical 
a., belonging to orthopterology; Orthoptero’- 
logist, one versed in orthopterology. 

Orthopterous (p:peptéres), a. [f. Onruo- 
PTERA + -0US.] Belonging to the order Orthoptera. 

#826 Kiray & Sr. Entomol. xxviii. U1. 41, I know no 
orthopterous insect that can be catled extremely minute, 
1859 Sa’. Rev. 19 Nov. 612/1 The fantastical varieties of 


orthopterous insects which simulate inanimate nature in the 
forests of Ceylon. 
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Orthoptic (papp"ptik), @. (64) [f. OrtH(o- 
‘straight '+ Gr. érrex-ds of or pertaining to sight.] 

lL. #ire-arms. (adj.and sb.) Name for an opaque 
disk perforated with three small holes, throngh 
one of which the rifleman looks in taking aim. 

3881 Standard 11 July 3/5 Some disgust bas been created 
amongst the Snider men by a regulation which is to conie 
into force this year prohibiting the nse of the ‘ orthoptic ‘. 
188 Pall AtaliG.15 July 8/2 ‘These competitors were using 
the orthoptic eye-glasses about which there has recently 
been so much discussion. /éfd., The advantage derived 
from the use of the orthoptics is that the eyesight is con- 
centrated, and the sights ona rifle or gun are defined with 
great clearness. i Daily News 27 Jan. 2/5 The use of 
orthoptics wilt he forhidden in alt competitions in which 
uniform is ordered fo be worn, A 

2. Alath. Orthoptic locus: the locus of intersec- 
tion of tangents to any curve at right angles to 
each other. ’ 

1882 in Athenzunz 17 June 769/31 ‘Theory of Orthoptic 
Loci’, by Rev. Dr. Taylor, 1886 C, Tavcor Order of Ortho 
tic Loci in Messenger of Math, XV1. 1 The locns. .may 
called its Orthoptic Locus, since at every point tbereof the 
curve subtends or is seen under a right angle. 

3. Relating to correct vision. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Orthoptic training, a mode of 
correcting monocular vision produced by strabismus, or other 
defect, by ocular exercises. 

Orthopyramid: see OrtHo-. 

Orthorhombic (pipergmbik), a. Crys. 
Orrtno- ‘right? + Ruomsic.) 
system of crystalline forms in which the three axes 
ate mutually at right angles and unequal; also 
called rectangular, prismatic, trimetric, ot ortho- 
symimelrie, 

#868 Dana Adin. Introd. (ed. 5)a5. 1878 Guaney Crystad- 
logy. 37 There may be three planes of symmetry at right 
angles. Such crystals belong to the Orthorhombic System. 
1880 Creminsuaw IV urts’ Atom. Th. 56 The orthorhombic 
snlpbates of magnesia, zinc, and nickel. 

Orthoscope (f1péskoup). [f. OrrHo- + Gr, 
-axores viewing: sec -SCOPE.] a. An instrument 
for examining the interior of the eye, in which the 
refraction of the cornea is corrected by a body of 


[f. 


water held against it. b. An instrument for draw- | 


ing projections of the skull. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Orthoscopic (gtposkppik), a. [f. as prec. + 

-1c.] Having or producing coriect vision; free 

from, or constructed to correct, optical distortion. 


5875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 616, 1 beg to refer the reader | 


to my remarks on orthoscopic spectacles, i892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Orthoscopic vision, the appearance of an ohject which 
is viewed through a lens or lenses when its surface represents 
a plane without any curve, spherical aberration being entirely 
corrected, 3 

Orthose (F1péss). Alvin. [Named 1801 by 
Haiiy, f. Gr. op0é-s right + -osz.)] = ORTIOCLASE, 

4814 ALtan Afin. Nomenc?. 18 Common feldspar ..Orthose. 
1868 Dana Afin, (ed. 5) 352. 

Orthospermous (fiposp3-1mas), a. Bot. [f. 
Ortuo- ‘straight’ + Gr. -omeppos having seeds, f. 
anéppa seed.) laving straight seeds or fruits, as 
certain Umbelliferce ; also said of the seeds. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. v. (1872) 116 In the Umbelliferae 
..the seeds being sometimes orthospermous in the exterior 
flowers and coelospermous in the central flowers. /é¢d. vii. 
(£873) 173 In certain Umbellifera: the exterior seeds, according 
to Tansch, are orthospermous. 

Orthostade (fiposteid). xare—°,  [ad. Gr. 
bp0oarastoy, f. dp0d-s ORTHO- ‘upright’ + a7ddi0s 


Applied to that | 


standing.] A long loose tunic which hnng down | 


in straight folds, worn by the ancicnt Greeks. 

1864 in Wenstee. . 

Orthostichous (pipp'stikes), a Bot. [f. 
OrtHo- ‘straight, upright’ + Gr. a7iy-os row, rank, 
line +-ous.] Characterized by orthostichies. 

1880 Garay Struct. Bot., Orthostichous, straight-ranked. 

Orthostichy (p:pp'stiki). Bot. [fas prec. + 
-y.) A vertical row or rank; an arrangement of 
lateral members (e. g. leaves) inserted on an axis 
or stem one directly above another. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyes tr. Sacks’ Bot. 167 If members are 
so arranged at different heights on an axis that their median 
planes coincide, they form a straight row or Orthostichy; 
generally there are two, three, or more orthostichies on an 
axial structure. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 
567 Species..with five or more marked prominences,..each 
of these being opposite to one of the orthostichies of leaves. 


Orthostyle: see OrtHo-. 

Orthosymmetric (@:1pasime'trik), @.  [f. 
OrtHo- + SyMMETRIC.) 

L. Math. Orthosymmetric determinant: a sym- 
metric determinant in which all the constituents in 
the secondary diagonal, and likewise all those in 
each of the oblique rows parallel to it, are equal. 


abe 
Example of an orthosymmetric determinant : |4 iB d 
ede 
2. Cryst. Symmetric about two, or three, axes at 
right angles to each other; spec. = ORTHORHOMBIC. 
1895 Story-Masketyne Crystallogr. § 421 The Ortho- 
symmetric or Ortho-rhombic system represents the most 
general case of a crystallographic plane-system referred to 
rectangular axess [that] in which the parameters are all 
different, and the three axes are axes of orthosynimetry. 


ORTHOTROPY. 


So Orthosymme‘trical 4. = prec. 2; Ortho- 
symmetrically adv. : Orthosy‘mmetry. 

£880 Story-Maskenyne in ature XX1, 204/1 Not being 
nerystal of any of the nrthosymmetrical systems. 1895 — 
Crystallogr. § 79 A thamb is orthosymmetrical to its 
diagonals, as a rectangle is to diameters parallel to ita sides, 
(bid., A face of a crystal or any other plane surface or figure 
. symmetrical to two lines perpendicular to cach other.. 
will be said to be orthosymmetrically divided by these lines. 
1878 Guaney Crystadlogr. 37 Orthogonal symmetry or ortho- 
symmetry, 

|| Orthotes (f-1potiz). [a. Gr. 6p0dr7s correctness, 
rightness, f. dp@ds right.) Correctness, proprlety. 

1610 flot.tanp Camden's Brit, 1.139 There is among all 
nations that one Orthoites [ed. 1637 orthotes] of names 
which Plato speaketh of. s620 T. Geancrr Div. Logike 164 
What is the natation, interpretation, origination, true reason, 
Orthotes, Logos, Etymon, Etymologie of this name? 

Orthotomic (pspotymik), a. Afath. [f. Gr. 
bp00- right + -réuos cutting (cf. dp@d7op-05 equally 
cut) + -1c.] Intersecting at right angles. 

1857 Cavey in O. Fret, Math, I. 242 The circle cutting 


| at rigbt angles the three given circles, or, as it may be called, 


the orthotomie circle, 1863 K. Townsann dfod, Geom. 1.17 
Any..two figures intersecting at right angles, are said..to 
be orthotomic, 


Orthotomous (¢ipptdmoas), a. Afin.  [f. as 
| prec. + -0US.] = ORTHOCLASTIC. 
| 864 Wesster cites Dana. 

Orthotone (f1potomn), a. (sb.) Pros. [ad. Gr. 


épsrov-os having its tight or proper accent, f. 
bp06-s (ORTHO-) + rdévos tone, accent.] Ilaving its 
own accent as an independent word; accented ; 
sfec. said of a word ordinarily unaccented (a3 an 
enclitic or proclitic) when it retains or takes an 
independent accent. b. sé. An orthotone word. 

4882 in Ocivir (Annandale). «890 D. B. Monro in 
Trans. Oxf. Philol. Soc. 7 Max. aa Enclitics in (lomer 
nearly always follow the first orthotone word of the sentence. 

Hence O’rthotone v. frazs., to accent (a word 
ordinarily unaccented), (In mod, Dicts.) 

Orthotonic (fipetgnik), 2.1 Pros. [f.as prec. 
+ -T0: cf. Tonic.) = prec. 

1885 Amer. Frat. Philo, Vi. 218 In all other positions 
the verh is orthotonic, # ¢. the accent falls on the verb if there 
is only one prefix. 

Orthoto-nic, ¢.2 7ath. [f. as next + -1c: cf. 
tonic.) Affected with orthotonos. 

ie tr. Renatus Hasse tlorses 315 An Horse is said 
to be Orthotonic who is stiff all over his Body. 


| Orthotonos (pipp'tongs). Path. Also -us. 
[f. Orrno- ‘straight’ + Gr. révos stretch, strain, 
sinew.] Spasm in which the body is stretched ont 
straight; a form of tctanns, 

1878 tr, von Zientssen's Cycd. Med. X1V. 318 Then they also 


| distinguished an orthotonos, when the body was stretched 


out straight. 89a Syd. Soc. Lev. Orthotonus. 1892 W. 
Oster Princ. Afed, (1901) 104 When the muscles of the back 
are also involved, there is orthotonos, which is more common 
than opisthotonos. ; 

Orthotriene (f:po,troij#n). [f. Ontio- ‘right’ 
+ Gr. rpiawve trident.] <A trizne or tridentate 
sponge spicule, whose three prongs or cladi project 
at right angles from the shaft; a simple spicule of 
the rhabdns type, with three secondary rays at one 
end, at right angles with the shaft. 

9887 Sottas in Encyel. Brit. XXII. 417/1 The arms 
make différent angles with the shaft;.. when extended at 
right angles an ortholrizne. 

rthotropal (p:petrepal), 2. Bot. [f. as 
ORTHOTROP-OUS + -AL.] = ORTHOTROPOUS. 

1832 LinpLey /ntrod. Bot. 415 Orthotropal,. straight, and 
having the same direction as the body to which it belongs, 
1882 Standard 9 Oct. 5/3 Orthotropal ovules, and loculicidat 


! dehiscence were the commonplaces of his conversation. 


_ ORTHOTROP-OUS F -IC.) 


Orthotropic (fipotrgpik), a. Bot. [f. as 
Growing vertically up- 
wards or downwntrds, as a root or stem. 

1886 Vines PAysiol. Plants xvii. 4a5 Sachs has observed 
that the young primary shoot of /ropralun: majus is at 
first orthotropic. /4fd., The primary shoot of the seedling 
lof ivy) is..at first orthotropic, and radial, 

Orthotropism (g1pptrépiz’m). Bot. [f. as 
next +-19M.] The condition of being orthotropic; 
tendency to grow in a vertical direction, upwards 
or downwards. 

1885 Vines in Excyel. Brit. XIX. 61/1 Orthotropism is 
then mainly due to negative geotropism. 

Orthotropous (yipp'trdpas), 2. Bor. [f. mod. 
L. orthotrop-us, a. Gt. type *dpOdrpor-os, f. ép9o- 
straight + -zpon-os tuming, turned + -ous. Cf. 
mod.F, orthotrope.] a. Of an ovale: Having the 
nuclens straight, i.e. not inverted, so that the micro- 
we is nt the end opposite the base: = ATROPOUS. 

. Of an embryo: Having the radicle directed 
towards the hilam: = Ilomorrorous. : 

3830 Lixptey Wat, Syst. Bot. 236 The embryo is certainly 
orthotropous in Streptocarpus Kexii. 1880 Grav Stract. 
Bot. vi. § 8. 278 Orthotropous, or straight ovule, is the 
simplest but least common species, being that in which the 
chal is at the evident base, and the orifice at the opposite 
extremity, the whole ovule straight and .. symmetrical. 
Atropous. .is a later and etymologically mucb better name. 


Orthotropy (e:bytrdpi). Boi. tr Gt. type 
*épOorponia, 1. *ép9drpowas : see prec.} The con- 
dition of being orthotropous. 


ORTIVE. 


1848 Linpiey /afred. Bol. (ed. 3) 11. 41 From the frequent 
examination of the passage from Oe to anotropy in 
ovules J am convinced that the umbilical cord is never 
soldered to the ovulary leaf. 

Orthotypous: see Orrtio-. 

Orthrawin, Orthwart: sce OvER-. 

Ortiard, obs. variant of ORcHARD. ' 

+ Orrtive, 2. Obs. [ad. L. ortiv-us pertaining 
to rising, f. orfus rising, rise. So F, ortive (1558 
in IJatz.-Darm., 1762 in Dict. Acad.). ae 

1, Astron. Rising; pertaining to the risiag of 
a heavenly body. 

1635 GeLuprand Variation Magn. Needle 5 \t may like- 
wise be performed hy the Amplitude Ortive or Occiduall of 
the Sunne. 1669 Stuamy Afariner’s Mag. vit. 45 The Suns 
Azimuth when he riseth, commonly called Ortiue Latitude. 
1727-38 CHamBERs S.v., Ortive or eastern amplitude, is an 
arch of the horizon intercepted between the point where 
a star rises, and the east point of the horizon, where the 
horizon and equator intersect. i 

2. Arith, Numeration ortive: that part of arith- 
metic which deals with multiplication, division, 
involution, and evolution; as arising or derived 
from #aumeration original, ie. numeration (in the 
mod, sense), addition, and subtraction. _ 

1674 Jeake Arith. 1. 1. iii (1701) 4 Seen Ortive, 
ariseth from the former Species of Numeration Original, 
and consisteth in two things, Xeduction, and Figuration, 

Ortment, obs. corrupt form of ORPINENT. 

Ortografy(e, -phie, obs. ff. ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Ortolan (futélin). Also 6-8 ortolane, 7 
ortulan, hortulan(e, 8 ortelan. [In sense 1, a. 
obs.F. Zortolan, ortolar gardener (15the. inGodef.), 
ad. L. Aortiudan-us, f. hortul-us, dim. of hortus 
garden; in sense 2, a. later F. ovfolan (Cotgr. 1611 
hortolan), a, Prov. ortolax ot It. ortolano gardener, 
because this bird frequents gardens: cf. also L. 
hortulanus adj., of or belonging to the garden.] 

+1. A gardcner. Obs. rare. 

x§26 St. Papers fen. VIII, V1. 534, 1 yielde my sylffe 
entyerly to the wyll of the moost notable ortolane.. A 

2. Asmall bird, a species of hunting (Zmderisa 
hortulana), found in most European countries, as 
well as in northern Africa and western Asta, and 
highly estcemed for its delicate flavour; the garden- 
bunting. Also called ortolan bunting. 

1656 Cow.ry Verses §& Ess., Horace, Epod. ii. (1669) 108 
Nor Ortolans, nor Godwits, nor the rest Of costly names 
that glorify a Feast. 1682 WueLer Journ. Greece i. 67 As 
fat as Hortulans in France and Italie. ¢1714 Pore Lets 
(1735) 1. 144, 1 love no Meat but Ortolans, and no Women 
but you. 1766 Goins, /ss., rit. dy Ordinary of Newgate, 
He..would eat an ortolan for dinner though he begged the 
guinea that bought it. 1837 M. Donovan Domr. Econ, 11. 
145 The Ortolan is a small singing bird..common in France, 
Italy, and other parts of Europe. It is the epicure’s prime 
morceau, 1895 Lp. Rosesery in Datly News 3 July 7/4 
The choicest morse] that you can put before an epicure, 
and that is an ortolan inside a quail. 7 

1834 Muvir Brit. Birds (1841) 11. 33 The ortolan bunting. 
1843 YaRRELL //ist. Brit. Birds \. 457 The Ortolan Bunting 
is only a summer visiter to the middle and northera 
countries of Europe. . 

b. Applied in America and the West Indics to 
two other birds somewhat resembling the above, 
and esteemed as table delicacies, viz. the bobolink 
or rice-bird (Dolichonyx orysivorus), and the 
soree or sora rail (Porzana carolina). 

1666 J. Davizs Hist. Caribby Isis. 8g There are also 
Biack-birds, Feldivars, Thrushes, and Hortolans, ina manner 
like those of the same name among us. 1793 B, Epwaans 
West Ind. iv. 99 xote, The most delicious bird in the West 
Indies is the Ortolan or October-bird, It is the Eméberiza 
oryzivora of Linnaeus, or rice-bird of South Carolina. 

+O-rtrow, s4. Os. Forms: 3 ortruwe, 
-trowe, -trewe, -trou, 5 -trow. [A subst. use of 
next: ef. OF. ¢réow, ¢ryw truth, faith.) Distrust, 
diffidence ; suspicion. 

erz0e Trin. Coll, Hom. 43 Wanrede weched on mannes 
heorte ortruwe be deud him on helle. /éfd. 73 Ortrowe of 
agene mihte letted be mannes shrifte. 1297 R. Grove 
(Rolls) 7021 Me pincp pat in ortrou fou art more To me of 
pi broper deb. oo ey Cone eee Men hadden 

rete ortrow vpon hym, that he..wold make hym self k 
jean of ihe lond.” eae 

+Ortrow, 2. Obs. [OE. ortricwe, -irfwe, 
iréowe, f. OR- privative, ‘ without’ + ¢rdowe, trywe, 
true, faithful, trustworthy.) a. (In OE.) Despair- 
ing. _b. Distrustful, unbelieving. 

¢893 K. Altrreo Orvs. w.i. §7 Hie xt nihstan waron 
ortriewe [A/S. C. ortreowe) hwaber him zniz moneaca 
cuman scolde. ¢rozo Wutrstan Hom, xv. (Napier) 91 We 
to ortreowe [v.7r, ortrywe, -truwe] syndan godes mihta. 
¢1200 Oamin 11589 Forr batt he warrp orrtrowwe off Crist 
purrh nibfull modiznesse. E 

+ Ortrow’, v. Obs. (OE. ortritwian, -trjwan 
to despair of, f. On- + ¢riiwian to trust, believe.] 

1. a. trans, To despair of; todistrast. b. fr. 
To despair; lo be distrustful. 

¢1000 Airaic On O. Test. (Gr.) 17_ He ortruwode his 
drihtnys mildheortnysse. ¢1175 Lawd. Honr, 113 He ne 
seal nohwer ortrowian bi godes fultum, c1200 Tr1, Coll. 
Hom. 75 Pe man pe ortrowed godes mildhertnesse, he is 
idemd to eche wowe on helle. a 

2. trans. To suspect, have a suspicion of. 

areas Ancr. R, 382 3if eni mon ei swnch ping ortrowed 
bibim. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2381 Napeles wel me it 


| ij dousen, 


216 


! ortrowede & ne leuede no3t is glose. 1382 Weir Fudge. 
viii, 11 Gedeon .. smoot the tentis of the enemyes that 
weren siker, and no thing of aduersyte ortroweden, 

+ Oxtrowth. Oés. [f. prec. vb. + -tH: ef. 
tréowp, trywp truth, faith, trust.] Distrust. 

¢ 1200 Onin 3145 He wass pa brohht ut off all Orrtrowwpbe 
& orrrapnesse, ‘ 

Ortyard, ortyerd, obs. variants of OxcHaRD. 

+Orval. Obs. Herb. [Cf F. orvale (14thc. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), 2 name given in France to species 
of Salvia, esp. S. Clarea Clary, and S. pratensis 
Meadow Clary (Liltré). The connexion between 
the two senses does not appear.} a@. = ORPINE; 
b. The herb Clary. 

14.. Stockholin Med. MS. 173 (sce Angita XXI. 442) 
Orpyn or Orvale (crassula maior). 1597 Grraave fferbal 
App., Oruall is Orpin, 1658 Pwituips, Orvad, a certain 
er otherwise called Clary or Clear-eye, 

Orvietan (pivij7tan). Obs. exc. /7ist, {ad. F. 
orvidtan (1642 in Hatz.-Darm.) or It. orviefano, 
f. Orvieto, the inventor being a native of Orvieto 
in Italy.} A composition formerly held to be an 
antidote against poisons; ‘ Venice Treacle’. Elence 
gen. and fig. An antidote. 

1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 760 The Orvietan and plisane of 
Lupins do considerable good to the persons distempered. 
1696 Piutwips (ed. 5), Orvietan, an Alexipharmick Electuary, 
invented by a Mountehank, who was called Orvictanus. 
1702 S. Parker tr. Creero’s De Finibus 1. 44 Our Naturat 
Philosophy is our Orvitan against the Fears of Death. 1737 
Bracken Sarviery Linpr. (1756) 1, 310, 1 knew some Gentle- 
men who esteem'd the Thing..as a grand Orvietan or 
Counter-Poison. 1821 Scotr Aentky. xiii, With these 
drugs will 1..compound the true orvietan. Voée, Orvietan, 
or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, was under- 
stood to be a sovereign remedy against poison. 

Orvieto (orviétce). [Named from Orvieto, a 
city of central Italy: see prec] A white wine 
made near the city of Orvicto. 

1860 HawrnoanE Afard. Faun xxv, (1883) 259 The finest 
Orvieto. .is vulgar in comparison. 


Ory (6°'ri),2.1 Also 7 orie, 7-9 orey. [f. ORE? 
+-¥.] Of the nature of, containing, or resembling 
ore; metallic. 
if datcen, 4008 2 Bowron Lakers Pepe Guccheted 
Oarie Bowels the King of England may dig richer Mettals. 
1756 Gentl. lag. XXV1. 430 Nor does its orey substance at 
all penetrate the ground. 1871 R. Extis Cadudlus xxix. 19 
‘The spoil from out Iberia, known to Tagus’ amber ory stream, 

Ory, a.2: see ORE 5. 

-ory!, formerly -orie, 2 suffix forming sbs., 
originating in ONorm. Fr. and AFr, -orie = Central 
Fr. -otve, asin glorte, gloire, which became the form 
for the adaptation of L. words in -dria, and subseq. 
of those in -drium, as vietorre, offertotre, oratotre, 
purgatoire; these also took in Eng, the form -orve, 
later -ory, which thus came to be the normal Eng. 
repr. of L. -drfa, -drium, F. -ofre. The most 
numerous of these are adaptations of L. neuter 
sbs. in -@réum, from adjs. in -dréus (see -ORY 2), 
or formations of the same type. Usnally, these 
denote a place or instrument used in some process, 
as crematory, directory, dormitory, factory, labora- 
tory, lavatory, observatory, oratory, purgatory, 
refectory, repository, stillatory, sudatory; but oc- 
casionally they have other senses, as auditory, 
proniontory, territory. In some learned or technical 
words the L. form in -oRIuM is retained; thus 
auditorium is differentiated from auditory, crema- 
torium is more frequent than crematory. Ina few 
words -ory is the suffix -y added to an agent-noun 
in -or, e.g. orator-y (the art of the orator), rectory 
(the seat of a rector). 

-ory *, formerly -orie, a suffix forming adjs. 
(whence also sbs.), originating in ONF, -or7, -orie, 
and repr. (sometimes through OF. -o¢r, -o¢re) L. 
-6ri-us, -a, -tinz, itself a compound soffix consisting 
of the adj. formative -7-~s added to derivative sbs. 
in -or (cf. sordr sister, sordr-i-ts sisterly), chiefly 
agent-nouns in -¢or, -sor (see -oR), but sometimes 
app. from the cognate ppl. stem in -/-, -s-; e.g. 
accitsator-i-us, suasdr-t-us, décrétér-i-us, As an 
agent-n. in -ov is possible from every L. vb., an adj. 
in L, -Gri-us, Eng. -ory is also always possible, and 
is often in Eng. use when no corresponding L. 
adj. is recorded, and even when no agent-n. occurs ; 
thus, we have compulsory, dispensatory, illusory, 
persuasory, without the agent-nouns ¢omfpulsor, 
etc., and amatory, hortatory, perfunctory, predatory, 
where the L. verb is not even represented in 
English, Instead of -ovy, Ihe Eng. adj. has often 
the extended form -onraL, less frequently -ortovs. 

Oryal, Oryble, obs. ff. OntEL, HorriBLe. 

Orycterope (oriktéroup). Zool, (a. F. orye- 
térope,ad.mod.L. Orycteropus (-pod-), f. Gr. épux tip 
digger + nods, 705- foot. N ow usually in L, form.] 
A mammal of genus Gig oR == AARDVARK. 


1836-9 Tonp Cycl. Anat. 11. 54/2 In the..Orycterope it 


{the liver] consists of three lobes. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Ant. 


ORYX. 


Kiagd. 125 The orycteropes have long heen confounded 
with the ant-eaters... There is but one species known,..the 
orycterope of the Cape. [T'wo species are now known.] 

So Orycteropodoid (oriktérg' podoid) a. [see -a1D), 
resembling the genus Orycteropus. 

890 Cent. Dict. cites Owen. 

+ Oryctics. Ods. rave". [ad. Gr. dpumrin-ds 
pertaining to digging or mining: see -1¢ 2.) =. 
ORyYCTOLOGY, 

1888 R. Y. Tyarece in Fortn, Rev. Jan. 57 He added that 
his friend is about to sell his books and buy a spade, with a 
view to graduating with honours in Oryctics. 

Orycto-, comb. form of Gr. épu«rds dug up (cf. 
7a dpverd things dug up), used in modern com- 
pounds (mod.L., Eng., Fr., Ger., etc.), with the 
sense of ‘ fossil’ or ‘ mineral’: see below. 
tOryctogno:stic, 2. Obs. [f. OrycrocNosy, 
after Gr. yrwori-ds in its relation to -yraors 
knowledge.] Pertaining or relating to ‘orycto- 
gnosy’; mineralogical, 

1796 Kiawan Elen, Mtn, (ed. 2) 1. Pref, 13 The second 
part contains the systematic or oryctognostic collection. 
1804 A. JAMESON Afineradogy 1. Introd. 23 The Wernerian 
oryctognostic system is framed in conformity with the 
strictest rules of classification. 1853 ‘I'v. Ross #/umboldt's 
Trav. U1. xxxii. 4or The amygdaloid of Ortiz approaches, 
by its oryclognostic characters, to the former of those 
formations. 

So + Oryctogno’stical a. = prec.; } Oryctogno:- 
stically adv, 

1852 Tn, Ross Humboldt's Trav, Introd. 10 The simple 
fossils which compose the mass of mountains, and of which 
the names and character are the object of oryctognostical 
knowledge. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. atin. (ed. 3) 57 
One [colour] is, oryctognostically considered, pure or un- 
mixed with any other, and is called the characteristic colour. 
tOrycto'gnosy. Ols. [a. I’. oryctognosie 
(Littré), f. Onvyero- + Gr. yaos knowledge.) 
The knowledge of mincrals; mineralogy. 

1804 Edin, Rev. V.66 Mineralogy might be advantageously 
substituted for ‘Oryctognosie. 1812 Pinkeaton Pefrad. 1, 
Introd. 32 Werner..in his lectures on Oryetagnosy, or the 
general knowledge of minerals. 1852 Tu. Ross Hzudoldt's 
Trav. I. ii. 89 Confounding descriptive mineralogy (orycto- 
gnosy) with geognosy. 

+ Orycto graphy. Obs. [ad. mod.L, orycto- 
graphia (Baier, 1708): see Orycro- and -Grapuy. 
Cf. F. oryetographie (1771 in Dict. Trévoux).) 
The description of ‘ fossils’ or mincrals; descrip- 
tive mincralogy. So +Oryctogra‘phic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to ‘ oryctography ’. 

4753 CuamsBens Cyel. Supp., Oryctography, is that part of 
natural history wherein fossils are described. 181r1 Ptxken- 
ton Petral. 1. 9s Ferber, in his oryctography of Derbyshire, 
mentions iron-stone, 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Orycto- 
graphicus, .. oryctographical. 

Oryctolo-gical, a. [fas next +-1can: cf. F. 
oryctologigue.| Pertaining or relating to orycto- 
logy; mineralogical or palzeontological. 

1804 J. Parkinson Organic Rem. 1. 22 The oryctological 
history of..Germany. 1846 J. Baxter Liér. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 340 A geological, mineral, and oryctological account 
of this sand district having been given. 

Orycto:logist. [I. as next + -1sT.] One versed 
in oryctology ; a mineralogist or palzcontologist. 

1799 Dr Seara in Phil. Trans. XX XIX. 151 Impressions 
or remains of plants. .by more ancient and less enlightened 
oryctologists, supposes to belong to plants actually growing 
in temperate and cold climates. 1842 H. Mitter O. &. 
Sandst. xiv. (ed. 2) 301 With which [substances] the orycto- 
logist has still to acquaint himself. 

Oryctology. Now rare. [mod. £ (F. orycto- 
fogie, 1755 in Hatz.-Darm.): see Orycro- and 
*LOGY.] The science of ‘fossils’ or things dug 
out of the earth, eilher (a) inorganic or (6) organic; 
a. the science which deals with the nature and 
composition of rocks and minerals, mineralogy ; 
b. that department of geology which deals with 
fossil organic remains, palzeontology. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Oryctoiogy, is the part of 
physics which treats of fossils.. Under this head comes the 
doctrine of salts, sulphurs, stones, gems and metals. 1804 
J. Parkinson Organic Rem. 1.21 To enumerateall the writers 
on oryctology of this period would be unnccessary. 1842 
H. Mitter O. &. Sandst. vii. (ed. 2) 147 There was almost 
nothing known at the period of the cc tetes of the older 
rocks. 1846 Dana Zooph. (3848) 537, 1 know of no copy of 
the Oryctology of Moscow in this country. 

t+ Ory:ctozoology. 05s. rare—°. [mod. f. 
Orycro- + ZooLocy.J That department of geology 
which deals with fossil animal remains. So 
+ Ory:ctozoolo‘gical a. 

1857 Mavne £-rfos. Lex., Oryctozoologia, ..oryctozoblogy. 
A work was published under this title by Kichwald in 1821. 
Oryctozoologicus,. .oryctozodlogical. 

+ Oryelle, obs. variant of Ort, alder, 

c 1440 Promp. Paro. 369/2 Oryelle tre, supra in aldyr tre. 

Oryloge, Orynaice, obs. ff. Horonoce, URINAL. 

Oryx (gttiks). Also 4-7 orix, (4-6 origen, 7 
pl. oviges). [a. L.orpx (acc. orygem),a. Gr. ipuf, 
épyy- (1) a pickax, (2) a kiad of antelope or 
gazelle, so called from its pointed horns. ] 

a, The name in ancient Greek and Latin for an 
antelope of northern Africa, perh. Oryx leucoryx 
or O. beisa. In the LXX and Vulgate used to 
render lfeb. son ¢ké (1611 wild ox, wild bull, 


ORYZIVOROUS. 


RV. antelope); henee occurring in Wyclif, etc. 
but erroneonsly identified with some small hiber- 
nating animal. b. In mod. Zool, a genus of 
African antelopes, of large size, with long straight 
(or slightly curved) pointed homs in both sexes; 
an antelope of this genus. The South African 


species is O. capens?'s, the gemsbok. 

1388 Wyciir Deut, xiv. 5 This is the beest that ye owen to 
ecte; oxe, ond sheep, and she geet, .. phigarg, origen. 
— fsa. li. 20 The vnelene beste..that is clepid orix (1388 the 
beeste orix]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. Ixxix. 
(MS. Bodl.) If. 280h/2 Orix hatte Tho in Ebrewe and is 
acounted in be lawe ataonge vnclene bestes,.. is a beste 
liche to a waler mows. 1535 Coverpate Deut. xiv. 5 These 
are the Beestes which ye shal eate: Oxen, Shepe, Goates, 
Hert, Roo, Bugle, wylde goate, Vaicorae, Origen ond came- 
lion. 1601 Honzann Pliny 1,231 Of this kind be the Origes, 
the only beasts, as some thinke,.. that. ,haue theirhairegrow- 
ing coatrariwise aad turning toward the head. 1778 Bp. 
Lowt [saiah Pre). Diss. (ed. 12) 37 Like an oryx (a large 
fierce wild beast) in the toils. 1827 tr. Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 1V. 187 The Caffrarian oryx is an animal of remark. 
able beauly aad vigour, 1876 E. E. Prewer tr. Verne's 
Adv. 3 ane § 3 Kuss. in S. Afr. xvi. 123 A herd of about 
tweaty of the species of aatelope known as the ory. 

Oryzivorous (prizi‘viras), a. [f. mod. L, 
orysivor-us (f, orysa, Gr. dputa rice + -vorus de- 
eeurifig) + -ous.] Rice-eating, feeding upon rice. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 3 

Os! (gs). Anat, [L. os, pl. ossa.] The Latin 
word for bone, commonly used in Anatomy in the 
mod.L, names of particular bones. Such are 

Os calcis, the heel-bone ; os coxe, the hip-or havach-bone; 
os hyoides, hyoideum, or Aypsiloides, the Hvoiw or U-shaped 
bone of the tongue; os innominatuim, the INNOMINATR or 
hip-bone; os orbiculare, the Oapicucar bone; os pxdis= 
Puais; os sacrum =Sacaum; ete. 

1548-77 Vicary Anat, ix. (1888) 75 These bones be.. 
hroade towardes the Ianches, aad lag they ioyne and 
make Os fectinis. 1611 Cotca. sv. Os, Os de la hauche, 
the third part of Os Z/fum. Fa Monao Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
192 Os sacrum is so called from being offered as a dainty 
Bit in Sacrifice. 1749 Fiepinc 7. soe vit. xiii, The os 
or bone very plainly pppenned through the aperture. 1754- 
64 SMewue Afidwif, 1. 74 Each os fnuominatum is in 
infants composed of three different bones, ander the appella- 
tion of os /éitm, Ischinm, aad Pubis. 1842 E. Witson 
Anat, Vade AT, (ed, 2) 84 The Os Calcis may be knowa by 
its large size and oblong figure. /did. §8 The Os Hyoides.. 
gives Se pbore to the toague. ; 

ll Os 2 (gs). Anat, [L. ds, pl. dra.] The Latin 
word for mouth, used in anatomy in naming 
the mouths or entrances of certain passages; esp. 
in os zeeré the month or orifice of the nterus; 
os uteri exlernum, also os tince, the lower or 
onter orifice of the utero-eervieal canal; os ater? 
inieriuem, the upper and inner end of the same. 

1737 Med, Essays (Edinb.) 111. xix. 318, I examined her 
Conditioa, and found that the Os 7ince bad .. aot yielded. 
1754-64 SMeELLIE Midzi/. 1, 193 If the os utert remaias close 
shat. 1872 F.G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 35 The changes 
which the os undergoes duriag pregnancy. 

Os, obs. variant of As, Us; see nlso Osan. 

Os ace, an illiterate pl. of O ace for O-yes, OvEz, 

Osage, obs. variant of Usaor. 

Osan, Osanna, obs. ff. Hosanna. 

Osar (éu'sa1). Geol. [ad. Sw. dsar, pl. of as 
ridge (of a roof-or hill), a ‘rigg’ or long hill ridge 
of uniform height. In Eng. nse sometimes as, pl. 
osar, but usually osar as sing., with pl. osars.] 
A term for certain narrow ridges or mounds of 
gravel which occur in glaciated regions, the actual 
origin of which has not been precisely explained. 

hey are essentially the same as the ames of Scotland 
and the eskars of Ireland; hat they are often much 
elongated, some examples in Sweden being more than 
n hundred miles in length. Some American peologists 
restrict the term to these very eloagated and special forms. 

1854 H. Miter Sch. §- Scho, xix. (1857) 429 There is a 
wonderful group of what are now termed osazs, in the im- 
Mediate neighbonrhood of Inverness... As all, or almost 
all, the shells of the boulder clay are of species that still live, 


we may iofer that the mysterious osars were formed not - 


very long ere the introduction (of maa] upon our planet. 
2889 F. G. Wricut fee Age N. Amer. 479 Osars and 
kames, whose conditions of feraMiion were exceptional, 
Osay, variant of Osry, Oés., a sweet wine. 
Osburow, obs. corrupt f. OsNABuRG (linen). 
Oscheal (pskial), 2. [f. Gr. écxe-ov (see 
Next) + -aL.] Of or relating to the scrotum. 
Oscheo- (yskio), before n vowel osche-, com- 
bining form of Gr. Saxeov scrotum ; in medical and 
surgical terms, as O'acheocele [Gr. «Ay tumour], 
tnmonr of the scrotum, scrotal heruia. O-acheolith 
[Gr. Aldos stone], a stony concretion formed in the 
scrotum (Mayne Axfos. Lex. 1857). O'scheoplasty 
[Gr. nAaorés moulded], plastic operation for the 
Testoration of the scrotum (Syd. Sac. Lex.) ; hence 
Oscheoplasstic a. (Dunglison Afed. Lex. 1842). 
1727-41 CHamBers C; ‘yel., Oscheocele, in medicine, a kind of 
hernia, wherein the intestines or omentum descend into the 
Scrotum. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 674 When the 


oblique or direct (hernia) has passed jato the scrotum it is 
called a ‘scrotal hernia * or ‘oscheocele’. 


Oscillance (ersiliins). [f. L. oscé//ant-em, pr. 
pple. of oscillare : see OSCILLANT and -ANCE.}] An 
Oscillation ; a swinging to and fro. 

Vou. VIL. 
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1852 Batry Festus (ed. 5) xxviii. 466 My heart's poles now 
are fixed like earth's ia Ileaven,. .and al! ceased Their torrid 
oscillunces [ed. 4, 1848, oscillancies], 

Oscillancy. [f. as prec.: see-ancy.] = prec. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, Oscil/ancy, a swinging to and fro, a 
see-sawing, 1848 [see prec., quot. 1852}. 

Ovscillant, «. [ad. L. osc#lléni-em, pr. pple. 
of osctlldre: see next.) Oscillating, that oscillates, 

1857 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., Oscillans,..anthers attached.. 
hy a very small point situated towards the middle of their 
length, 80 as to be sustained as in equilihriam; oscillant. 

Oscillate (p'silet), v. [f. L. oscitiat-, ppl. 
stem of osctlldre to swing: see -ATE 3,] 

1. intr, To swing backwards and forwards, like 
a pendulum; to vibrate; to move to and fro 


between two points. 

1726 Stone Math. Dici.s.v. Oscillation, U asingle Pendu- 
lua be suspended between two Semi-Cycloids .. 50 that the 
Striag as it oscillates, folds about them, all the Oscillations, 
however unequal, will be Isochronal in a Non-resisting 
Medina. 1796 Boake Sudé ¢ 2B, tv, xii, Move any body, 
as a peadalarn, in one way, and it will continue to oscillate 
in an arch of the same circle, uatil the knowa causes make 
ilrest, 180a PLayrata /d/ustr, Hutton, Th. 438 There isa 
certaia mean condition, about which our system perpetually 
oscillates, 1840 CarLyLe Heroes iv. (1872) 127 You look at 
the waves oscillating hither, thither on the beach. 1869 
Puiturs Vesuv. iv. 110 The magaetic needles oscillated 
both vertically aad horizontally, 

b. loosely. To move or travel to and fro. ; 

1863 Dickens Mut, #7. 1. iv, Miss Lavinia, oscillating 
between the kitchen and the opposite room, prepared the 
dining-table in the latter chamber, 1891 N. Gouto Doxdle 
Event 316 He spends his time oscillating between Australia 
and England and vice-versA. 

2. fig. To fluctuate between two opinions, prin- 
ciples, purposes, etc., each of which is held in 
succession ; to vary between two limits which are 
reached alternately. 

a3797 Burke Powers Yurics Prosec, Libels Wks. 1877 
V1, 161 If they will oscillate backward and forward betweea 

wer aad popularity. 1820 Hazuitt Leci. Dram, Lit. 440 
The language oscillates betweea bombast and bathos. 1860 
Haatwic Sea § Wond. i. 13 The temperature of the surface. 
water oscillates... between 82? and 85°, tre [OWE Plato 
ILI, 23 Human nature oscillates between g and evil. 

3. /rans. To cause to swing or vibrate to and fro, 

1766 Biackauane Con/ess. iii. 56 The Remonstrants, who 
oscillate the questioa backwards and forwards till no mortal 
caa find out what they mean, 1858 GREENER Gunnery 129 
Lancaster's oval shell, oscillated in ils flight, took a flight 
so extraordinary. ; 

Oscillating, f9/.a. [f. pree. + -1n¢2.] Swing- 
ing or moving to and fro, vibrating. 

14a Esrrson F/uxtons 294 Uf the oscillating Body is not 
aGlobe. 1835 Kiasy //ad. § Znst. Anim. 1. iv. 146 These 
oscillating plants owe their existence to different species of 
aaimalcules, 1899 A//dutt's Syst. Afed. V1. 681 When the 
patieat’s eyes are closed, he may walk in an nacertain 
oscillating fashion, 

b. spec. Applied to machines or parts of them 
characterized by the oscillatory motion of some 
part or parts, which in other cases are fixed. 

Such are oscillating cylinder, a cylinder in a steatn-engine 
mounted on truanions and oscillating through a small are, 
so that the piston-rod caa follow the movements of the crank; 
oscillating engine, one having aa oscillating cylinder; etc. 

1821 Speci,’ Mandy's Patent No. 4558. 4 A loagitudinal 
section of the oscillating engine. 1870 Pudlic Opin. 16 Jul 
8: The turning gear coasists of a small supplemental oscil. 
lating cylinder, 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1580/1 Oscillating 
steam-engines frequently have oscillating valves working in 
their trunnions, 1883 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S.21 
A Huntington oscillating mill is used, crushing about 7 
tons of ore per day. 

Oscillation (psilé'-fon). [ad. L. oscil/ation-em, 
b. of aclion from oscez/ié-re to swing. Cf. Fr, 
oscillation (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of oscillating; swinging to and 
fro like that of a pendulum ; a periodic movement 
to and fro, or up aud down, 

Angular oscillation, ation. Aris of oscillation: see 
Axis 6, Centre of oscillation: see CENTRE 16. 4 
-1658 Priniies, Oscil/ation, a hanging or tottering motion 
a swinging npon a rope whose ends are tyed to several 
beams. 1713 B. Taytor_in Pail, Trans. Abr. VI. 7 
(heading) Of Fiadiag the Ceatre of Oscillation. 1736 [see 
OscittaTe 1} 1822 Imison Sc. & Art 1. 80 Observiag the 
oscillations of a lamp which was hung from the ceiling, 
183x Brewster Newton (1855) I. xiii. 362 The tides are 
the consequence of the perpetual oscillation of the waters 
of the ocean. 1865 Livincstone Zamdesi xxv. 535 Evidences 
of the oscillations of land and sea. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 
§ 77 The rate..of a watch depends upon the time of oscilla- 
tion of its balance-wheel, . ; : 

b. In Acoustics, sometimes = vibration; some- 
times = Beat 56.18. rare. 

2. fig. A swaying to and fro between two states, 
opinions, principles, purposes, etc.; alternating 
variation, fiuctuatiou, wavering. 

1798 Mattnvs Popné. (1817) 1. 27 The same retrograde and 
progressive movements, with respect to happiness..This 
sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to common 
view. 1809-10 CoLErtpcE #riend (1865) 216 This oscillation 
of age opinion. 1876 Rocers Pol, Econ. iit (ed. 3) 
29 There are always oscillations in price. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner, 42 Oscillations and transitions 
betweea the related types are by no means rare. 

Oscillative (p'siletiv), a. [f. L. osei//az-, ppl. 
stem of oscili@re to OSCILLATE + -1VE.] Charac- 
terized by oscillating, oscillstory. 


OSCITANCY. 


1859 1. Taytox Logic in Theol. 28: This o-cillative 
antagonism between incompatible paradoxes, 

Ilence O-scillatively adv., by means of oscilla- 
tion (physically, in opinion, etc.), 

ay E. A. Arsotr PAtlomythus ix. 220 Briagiag your 
reader to a predetermined conclusion oscillatively. 

Oscillator (gsiletaz). [agent-n. In L, form 
from L. ose//idve to OSCILLATE. 


1, One who oscillates in action or thonght. 

1835 De Quincey Tory's Acc, Toryism, etc. Wks. 1853~5 
XV. 207 All others are temporisers, waiters upon occasion 
aad opportuaity, compromisers, oscillators. 

2. A machine to produce oscillations. 

1898 Newspaper, Mr. Tesla..claims that he can produce, 
hy meaas of an iastrument called the electrical oscillator, a 
vibratory foree capable of causing brilliane lights to burst 
forth without material conaection with aa electrical instru. 
meat. 

| Oscillatoria (psilatd~rii). Bo’. [mod.L., 
fem. of *oscil/dlorins: see next and -ory.] A genus 
of confervoid Algze, typifying the N.O. Oscél/a- 
toriacer, growing in dense slimy tufis, in runaing 
or stagnant water, and exhiblling an oscillatory 
or wavy motion. Also called Osci/laria. 

1861 Miss Paatt Flower. P/, U. 55 The Oscillatorias. are 
weeds of our fresh or salt water,.. whose thread-like forms 
twist about like worms, 

Hence Oscillatoria‘ceous a., belonging to the 


Natural Order Osc7Vlatortacex:: see above. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 494 Various oscillatoriaceous forms 
and diatoms. 4 . 

Oscillatory (psilaitari), a. [f. L. type *osci?- 
latori-us, {. oscillare, oscillal- to OSCILLATE: see 
-ony.] Characterized by swinging or moving to 
and fro like a pendulum. 

1738 Gaay Let, ia Poems (1975) 35 My motions at present 
«are much like those of a pendulum or (I?r. ely 
speaking) oscillatory. I swing from Chapel or Hall home, 
aad from home to Chapel or Hall. 1756 Buake Sw/. & B. 
Iv. xxiii, A gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falling. 
1833 HeEascueL Astron. xi, 367 The perihelia describe con- 
siderable angles by an oscillatory motioa to aad fro. 1879 
Proctor Pleas, Ways Se. ii. 29 Like other movements teading 
torestore equilibrinm,the atmospheric motionsare oscillatory. 

Oscine (p'sin), a. [f. L. oscen, oscin- (see next), 
the end of the word being app. taken as = -INE1.] 
Of or pertaining to the Oscres ; oscinine. 

1883 Wation (N. Y.) 29 Mar. 281/2 Boot..is used to denote 
the coatinuous front sheath of the tarsus of aiost osciae or 
singing hirds, like the rohin. 1885 ZLibrar. Afay. (U. S.) 
Aug. 97 Those liquid bird-phrases that..have beea the same 
since first an oscine throat was filled with music. . 

| Oscines (¢'siniz), 56. p/2 [a. L. oscinés, pl. 
of oscen, oscin-, {. ob (OR-) + can-cre to sing.] 

1. Rom. Autiq. The birds from whose notes or 
voices auguries were taken, c. g. the raven, owl, etc. 

x6ar Bratawait Nai. Ensbassie (1877) 52 The Augur 
hauiag left behind him his Oscines or Prophesing birds, 
2656 Biounr Glossogr., Osciners are these kind of hirds, by 
whose chirping, feeding, noise or voyces the Augures fore- 
told things to come; as the Crow, Pie, Chough. 5 

2. Ornith. In some systems of classification, the 
namé of an order or extenslve group of birds, 
the ‘Song-birds’, containing those families of the 
Lusessores or Passerine Birds which possess trne 
song-muscles, attached to the extremities of the 
bronchial semi-riungs and forming a complicated 


and effective musical apparatus, 

latroduced iato Ornithology in 1812 by Blasius Merrem, 
as one of two divisions of the Hymenopedes; also used by 
Keyserling and Blasius 1839-40, Miiller 1845-6 (Osctnes or 
Pan odi), Cabanis 1847, Sundevall 1872-4, Gadow 1893, 

other recent naturalists. 

1885 Newton in Encych Brit. XVII. 28/2 The Osctnes 
or true Passeres..a group ia which the vocal organs.. 
attain the greatest perfection. 1896 — Dict. Birds atrod. 
115 Thus we reach the true Oscines, the last and highest 
group of Birds, aad one which, .it is very hard to subdivide. 
Lbid, s.v. Syrinx 940 Most of the Oscines seem to possess 
five or seven pairs of syringeal muscles. 4 

Hence O'seinine (-2in), t Osol'nian adjs., be- 
longing to the Osc7nes. 

ae Newton Diet, Birds latrod. 66 In all these species 
he found the vocal organs to differ esseatially in structure 
from those of other Birds of the Old World, which we aow 
call Passerine, or, to be still more precise, Oscinine (1885 in 
Encycl. Brit. XVVU, 27/2 Osciaian). Ibid. 95 The other 
families formiag Suadevall's Scutelliplantares are not 
Osciaine (Zineycl. Brit. 41 Oscinian], nor all even Passerine. 

Oscitance (g'sitans). [f. as Osciranr: see 
goal Yawning; failnre to be alert, inattention. 

1636 Firz-Grrrray Holy Transp. (1881) 1 A_bosom 
benefice, A true peculiar, that will not dispense With the least 
oscitance, my Conscience. 1647 Hanmonp Power of Keys 
iv. 92 The negligence or oscitance of these Grammarians. 


Oscitancy (p’sitansi), [f. as prec.: see -aNcy.] 
1. Drowsiness, such as is manifested by yawning; 


dullness, indolence ; negligence, inattention. 

1619 W. Scrater £.2.1 Thess, 168 Tendriog their presence 
in the congregation to fill vp the aumber, but with such 
Oscitancie [printed Oscitaurie], and gaping drowzinesse, 
that they regard pot what is spoken, a 1620 J. Dyke Set, 
Serm. (1640) 34 An oscitaacy of spirit. 1658 W. Buztox 
Ttin, Anton. 62, 1 judge it rather the Historians oscitancie, 
and supine negligence. 1784 Cowrmr Task u. 774 Ber, 
whose winking eye, And slumb’ring oscitancy mars the 
hrood. 1900 F, Haut in Nation (N. V.) 15 Feb. 127/2 
That they all went astray owing toa coincidence of oscitancy 
is clearly beyond belief. ie 


OSCITANT. 


b. (With f/.) An instance or example of this. 
1677 RK. Cary Palgol. Chron. u. u. it 210 Bishop Usher 
roundly censures this as an Oscitancy in him. 1782 Gevnt?. 
Mag. LI. 574 The oscitancies of Mr. Wharton,.do ceniainly 
deserve reprehensioa. ¥ 
2. Yawning; gaping with sleepiness; oscitance. 
1717 Entertainer No. 2. 11 In the case of Oscitaney, 
when one Person has extended or dilated his Jaws, he has 
set the whole Company into the same Posture. 18x2- 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 332 The particutar kind of 
paodiculation.. being called, oscitancy, yawning, or gaping. 
Oscitant (p'sitint),2. Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L, oseitant-ent, pr. pple. of oscé/dre to gape, yawn: 
see OsciTaTE and -ant. Cf. VF, asetfant (1812 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Gaping from drowsiness, yawn- 
ing; hence, drowsy, dull, indolent, negligent. 
1625 J. Kinc David's Strait 18 They thinke it too lon: 
a taske for so short a life,..they growe oscitant, and wi 
ruse none. 1647 Hord for Army in Hart. ATisc, (1745) 
. §72 An oscitant and uatrussed Kind of Deportment in all 
Mentowards publick Affairs. 1690 Bove Chr. Virtuoso 1. 16 
Perfunctory looks of Oscitant or Unskilful Beholders, 1809 
Cotenwce Lett., to T. Poole (1895) 55: Southey, who has 
been my corrector, has heen strangely oscitant, or.. has not 
understood the sentences. ~ | 
Hence Ovacitantly adv, drowsily, indolently. 
1653 H. Moar Conject. Cadbal, 7s) © iii, Which those 
drowsie Nodders over the Letter of the Scripture have very 
oscitantly collected, 1698 Favea #. /ndia & P. 331 These 
busy Tutors of Mankind, who upbraid the slothfal and 
oseitaatly idle. ii 
+ O'scitate, v. Ols. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
osettare to open (as a mouth), also -dr7 to gape, 
yawn, f. ds mouth + evfére to move, actuate.) ¢7fr. 


To yawn or gape from drowsiness, 
1623 CockeRaM, Oscifate, to yawne, to gape for want of 
sleepe. 1755 JonNson, /o Yaw, to gape; to oscitate, 
Oscitation (gsitz'fan).  [ad. L. oscttation-em, 
n. of action f. osedtare : see prec.} 
1. The action of yawning or gaping from drowsi- 
ness. Also fig. 
1547 Booapr Sree. Health cclxii. 88h, Ossitacio is the 
latin worde, .. In englyshe it is named ossitacion, yeznyng, 
or gapynge. 1615 CaookE Body of Afan 289 As it a ae 
in oscitations or yawaings when wee hold our breath tong. 
17897 Minor it. iv. 168 The Ladies, after much oscitztion, 
declared they did not understand, 1817 Petticarw Afem, 
Dr, Lettsou U1, 284 The paroxysm came on at six o'clock 
in the evening with great oscitation. — : 
2. ‘The condition or fact of being drowsy, listless, 
inattentive, or negligent; an instance of inattention 


or negligence. : 

1656 BLount Glossoge., Oscitation,. negligence or idleness. 
1697 Benttey Epist. Euripides Ws. 1836 1]. 209 “Tis a 
mere oscitation of our Schboliast, and of Suidas, that gaped 
after him. _1741-7o Mrs. Caarea, etc. Left. (1808) 45 These 
transient fits of oscitation, and inactivity, are perhaps no 
more than a necessary relaxation to the mind, 1869 A. W. 
Hapooan Afost, Success. (1883) 158 The natural oscitation 
on tbe part of individuals ia the matter of rigorous ad- 
herence to admitted principle. 

Oscnode (p'sk;ndud). Geom. [f. Osc(ULATE + 
Nopg.}] A node of a plane curve where the two 
branches have a contact of a higher order. 

1852 Caviey JWks. 11, 28 The oscnode is nu double point 
which is a point of osculation on one of the branches through 
it. 1873 Satnon /igher Plane Curves 207 Three nodes may 
coincide as consecutive points of a curve of finite curvature 
giving rise not to a triple point hut to the singutarity called 
an oscnode, this is in fact an osculation or three-poiatic 
coatact of two branches of the curve, 


Oscula, pl. of OscuLum. 
O'sculable, a. sorce-wd. [f. L. oseulari to kiss 
+ -BLE.} Capable of being kissed. 


1893 [Vestm, Gas. 6 Dec.2/1 The tangible, nay, osculahle, 
Pope may yet..oust ibe invisible Mahatma. 

Osculant (p'skivlint), @ [ad. L. oselant-em, 
pr. pple. of oscu/iri to kiss.] 

1. Kissing. rare, 

In mod. Dicts. 

_2. Situated between and connecting two things; 
intermediate ; sfec. in Mat. Hist, applied to two 
species, genera, or families, that are united by 
some common characters, and to an intermediate 
species, genus, or group, which unites in itself the 
characters of two groups. 

[x819 W. S. MacLeay Hore Entomologice 37 These 
genera F propose to call oscxdantia, from their occurring as 
it were at the point where the circles touch one another.) 
1826 Kiray & Sp. Lntomol, 1V. 234 The internal sense ., 
is osculant hetween intellect and sense. /4id. 382 They may 
form an osculant group, partly winged and partly apterous, 
1873 G. Henstow 7h, Avolut. i. 7 Forms.,intermediate to 
other forms hitherto well distinct—' osculant " or intercalary 
forms as they are called. 

Oscular (eski#lax), @. [f. L. type oseularis 
(used in mod.L.), f. oseedum little month, pretty 
mouth, kiss: see -aR.] 

1, Of or belonging to the month or to kissing. 

Oscular muscle (nruscuius oscutaris), the orbicularis oris 
or spbincter muscle of the nae the kissing muscle. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 870 Neither let indignation 
curl that oscular tip of thine. 1870 W. K, WicaaM 12 Ion. 
derf. Tales (1883) 196 Who smiled upon all—though she 
kept a far sweeter Constriction of oscular muscle for Peter. 
1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 100 They had.. lavished such 
endearments upon Ethel, both verbal and oscular, 

2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the osenlum of a 
tape-worm, or of a sponge. 
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188: P. M. Duncanin Yrat. Linu. Soc. XV. 320 The oscular 
processes are short, unequal, differently directed. 1887 
Sottas in Encycl. Brit. XX11. 420/1 In this sponge .. the 
function of the oscular sphincters can be readily demonstrated. 

3. Afath, Pertaining to a higher ordcr of contact 
than the first (cf, OscoLaTE 4). 

Oscular line, a singularity of a surface, consisting of a 
straight line which lies upon the surface throughout its whole 
fength, and everywhere in the same tangent-plane; the 
section of the surface by this plane containing this tine 
three times. 

1869 Cayiev Wks. VI. 334 The tangent plane containing 
the. .oscular tine may be termed..an oscular tangent ptane, 

+Osculary. Obs. rare. [f. L. osctel-um kiss + 
-ARY.] Something to be kissed: see OSCULATORY sd. 

1537 Latimea Serm. bef, Convoc. Dj b, Some hrought forth 
.. Manuaries for handlers of reliques,..some osculzries for 
Kyssers, 

Osculate (pskizlt),a. [f. L. osezel-am + -aTE2.] 
Furnished with oscnla: see OscuLum 3. 

1857 Mayne £xpos. Lex., Osculatus, having well marked 
little mouths or suckers, as the 7enia osculata ; osculate. 

Osculate (p'skidle't), v.  [f. ppl. stem of L. 
oseulari to kiss, f. osealem little mouth, kiss.) 

1. trans. To kiss, salute with contact of the lips; 
intr, To kiss each other. rare. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Osculate, to kiss, to love heartily, 
to imhrace. 1873 S?. Pauls Mag. Mar. 259 Pavements 
pradish..they. .mutter, nod, osculate, 

2. trans. To bring into close contact or union. 

1671 Gaew Anat. Plants ii, §16 The two main Branches 
of the Lobes both meeting, and being osculated together, 
are thus dispos‘d into one round and tubular ‘l'runk, 

3. intr. To come inta close contact or union; to 
have close contact with each other, to come to- 
gether. In Nad, //ist. To have contact through 
an intermediate species or genus (cf. OSCULANT). 

1737 Baacken Farriery Impr. (1757) H. 281 You may.. 
cause. the Blood-Vessels to osculate, or join together, so that 
the Wound may be closed in its whote Length. 1849 F. W. 
Newman Sond vi 209 ‘bough in their higher development 
the Sciences osculate, yet (to the human mind) their bases 
are ee independent. 1858 FaoupE //ist. Eng. xxiii. 1V, 
478 Osculating in separate points with the deeper impulses 
of theage. 1866.Sat. Kev. 21 Apr. 479/2 ‘lo show how these 
countries crossed, osculated, and veacted upon each other. 

4. Math, trans, ‘Yo have contact of a higher 
order with, esp. the highest contact possible for 
two loci; to have three or more coincident points 
in common with ; ¢#¢r. (for reff.) to osculate each 
other: as two curves, two surfaces, or a snrface 
and a curve. 

3727-41 Cuamaers Cycl. s.v. Oscuiunt, A circle described 
on the poiat C, as a centre, ..with the radius of the evolute 
MC, is said to osculate, kiss, the curve described hy evolu- 
tion, ia AZ; which poiat A/is called by the inventor Huy- 

ens, the osculum of the curve. 1841 J. R. Younc Afath. 

issert. ii. 52 ‘I'wo surfaces oscutate at a point when they 
have a conmon iadicatrix there. 1885 Leupespoar Cre- 
miona’s Proj. Geom, 189 Vhree of the four points of intersee- 
tion of the conics tie indefinitely near to one another, and 
may be said to coincide in the point 4 ; and the conics are 
said to osculate at the point 4. 1896 Loney Coord. Geom. 
(ed. 2) § 428 Contact of the third order is. .att that two conics 
can heave, and then they are said to osculate one another. .. 
In generat one eurve osculates another when it has the 
highest possihle order of contact with the second curve. 

Hence Ovseulating f//. a., usually in sense 4, as 
osculating circle, curve, plane, sphere. 

1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. & (nt. Calculus 108 This circle, called 
the osculating circle, will he the limit of all the others, 184z 
J.R.Voune Math, Dissert. ii. 64 The surface in the direction 
ofthat line will lie more closely tothe osculating sphere, 1865 
Pall Mali G.25 May 1 Lord Granville. .is, as it were, to nse 
a_mathematical metaphor, an osculating plane to all the 
different shades of aristocratic and cultivated liberalism. 
1879 THomson & Tair Wat. PAil, 1, 1. § 8 The plane of the 
curvature on each side of any point of a tortuous curve., 
the Osculating Plane of the curve at that point. 

Osculation (gskiwlétfan).  [ad. L. oseulation- 
em, n. of action from osculaér? to kiss, OSCULATE, 
So F, oscelation (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of kissing, a kiss. 

1658 Pritts, Oscu/ation, a kissing or imbracing. 1725 
tr, Manctrollus’ Rerum Mem, 1. vw. iv. 164 This Ceremony 
of Osculation was esteem'd such an Honour. 1855 THACKERAY 
Neweomes 1. xxiii, 220 1f osculation isa mark of love, surety 
Mrs. Mack is the best of mothers. 1858— Virgin. (1879) 1.375 
Aad here, 1 suppose, follow osculations hetween the sisters, 
1865 Sat, Rev. 23 Dec. 779/1 Promiscuous osculation is the 
last thing he dreams of, 

2. Close contact: @. in generalsense. b. Avat. 
The mutnal contact of bloodvessels. @. Geom. 
Contact of a higher order; the fact of touching at 
three or more coincident points: see OscuLATE z. 4. 

=s W. Simpson Hydrol. Chymt. 130 The osculations of the 
vessel softhe womb. 1671 Gaew Anat. Plautsii. § 15 ‘Vhese 
Osculations of the Lignous Body, and so the interception of 
the Insertions of the Cortical, are not to be observ'd hy the 
traverse cut of the Root. 1798 Farse & Cannine Loves of 
Triangles 1, 10 in Anti-Facobin, No Circles join in oscula- 
tion sweet { 1826 tr. Lacrotx's Digi & int. Calculus 116 
Called the contact of osculation. 1838 Proc. Amer, Phil. 
Soc. 1.37 Formation of ring or instant of oscutation of limbs, 
1860 Faaaan Orig. Lang. ix. 202 Are there any points of 
osculation between the languages of these three great dis- 


tinct families? 
Osculatory (p-skizlateri), sd. [ad. med. L. 


osculatéri-une tablet to be kissed during Mass, f. 
ppl. stem of osex/éri to kiss: see OscuLaTE v. and 
-orY1,] A painted, stamped, or carved represen- 


-OSE. 


tation of Christ or the Virgin, formerly kissed by 
the priest and people during Mass. 

1763 Buan £ecl. Law 1. 265 The parishioners shall find 
at their own charge..a vessel for the blessed water, an 
osculatory, a candlestick for the taper at Easter. /ééd. 11. 
130 The osculatory was a tablet or board, with the picture 
of Christ, or the blessed virgin, or some other of the saints, 
which after the consecration of the elements in the eucharist, 
the priest first kissed himself, and then delivered it to the 
people for the same purpose, 1882-3 Scuarr Encyel. Relig. 
Knvtvl, 11, 1207, 

Osculatory (p'skidliteri), a. [ad. L. type 
*osculatori-us (see prec.), f. ppl. stem of oscu/ari to 
kiss: see -ony 2,] 

1. Of. belonging to, or characterized by kissing. 

1849 “‘THackeray Pendenuts xxiv, The two ladies weat 
through the oseulatory ceremony, 188z Lp. Dunaaven in 
19th Cent. No. 38. $39 t must be an osculatory process more 
useful than agreeable. 

2. Afath. Oscnlating ; of or belonging to oscu- 
lation or the osculating circle. 

1753 Cuamaras Cyc?, safe. Arp. s.v. Curvature, Called 
the circle of curvature..also called, especially by foreiga 
mathematicians, the osculatory circle. 1795 Hutron Mads. 
Dict. sv. In acircle, alt the Osculatory radii are equal, 
being the common radius of the circle. |" /éid., Osculatory 
Foint, the Oseulation, or point of contact between a curve 
and its Osculatory circte. 

Osculatrix (pskiwléttriks). [mod.L., fem. of 
*osculator, agent-n. from osezdari to kiss, Oscu- 
LATE.] (See quot.) 

1864 in Weastea. 1866 Baanne & Cox Dict. Sci, etc. 
Developable Osculatrix, the developable surface generated 
by the tangents of a non-plane curve. Every tangent plane 
of the surface is an osculating plane of the curve. 

Oscule (p'skial). [ad. L. osceelum, dim. of ds 
mouth.} A small mouth or mouth-like aperture 
or pore; spec. = OSCULUM 3. 

False oseule or osculum, a psendostome of asponge. __ 

1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anaté. 1. 42 By injecting milk into its 
gastric cavity lof RAyrestonza}, the canals in its arms, and 
their oscules can he rendered visihle. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
(1848) 645 Ja other species the potyps are wholly retractile, 
and feave only a small potyp-pore or oscute, marking tbeir 
Posten: 1887 Sowtas in Lucyed. Brit. XXI1. 416/r 

Vhile in some sponges the originat oscule is lost, in others 
secondary indepeadent openings, deceptively like oscules, 
are added. 

Osculi‘ferous, a. [f. L. oscul-2e22 + -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or furnished with oscules or oscnla. 

In recent Dicts, 

Oscul-inflexion (gskizljinflekfon). Geont. 
[f. esceel(ation + tnflexion.] Lint of oscul-inflex- 
zon: a point of inflexion on one branch of a curve, 
at which it osculates another branch. 

1873 Wititamson Diff, Caleutus (ed. 2) xvii. § 245 The 
origin in this case is a double cusp, and is atso a point of 
inflexion on one branch. Such a poiat is called a poiat of 
oscul-inflexion hy Cramer. 

Osculum (¢skilim). Plural -a. [L. dim. 
of és mouth.) 

1. A kiss. Osezlum pacis, the kiss of peace. 

1612 Davirs Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 35 The Eart gave 
unto each of them osculuse pacis. 1706 Partires, Osculsee, 
a tittle Mouth; also a Kiss, 1727-41 Cnamazas Cycl.s.v., 
Anciently it was a custom in the church, that in the cele- 
bration of mass ,. the peopte kissed each other, which was 
called oscutum pacis. | : 

+2. Afath. = Point of oscnlation., Oéds. 

3727-41 [see OSCULATE v. 4). ie 4 

8. Zool, a. A month or principal exhalant aper- 
tnre or ‘ fine’ of a sponge: see quot. 1887. b. 
Sometimes applied to the pit-like suckers on the 
head of a tape-worm by which it attaches itself, 

1727-41 Cuamagas Cycl., Oscufa, in anatomy, a term used 
for the orifices, or openings of the lesser vessels. 1844 
Jj. G, Witkinson tr. Swedenborg’s Anim. Kingd. 11. 2Vhe 
oscula or orifices of the excretory ducts are very conspicuous 
on this membrane. 1877 Huxiry Anat. /uv. Anim. iii. 
r1q ‘The working of the flagelta of the endodermic cetls 
causes the water contained in the gastric ei flow ont 
of the osculum, 1887 Sottas in £ncyct. Brit. XX11. 412/2 
{A simple sponge] is a hollow vase-like sac closed at the 
lower end, by which it is attached, opening above by a 
comparatively large aperture, the oscudum or vent, and at 
the sides by numerous smalfer apertures or pores which 
perforate the walls. 4 

Oscurantist, variant of OBScoRANTIST, after It. 
oscurantista, 

a1850 Maac, Furtza 4/ Home §& Abr. (1860) 279 The 
iafluence of the Oscurantist foe has shown itself more and 
more plainly in Rome, | 

Oscuriis (= osturis) : see OSTOUR, 

Qse, obs, form of Ooze. 

-ose 1, a suffix representing Latin -dsts, forming 
adjs. from snbstantives, with the meaning ‘full of’, 
‘abounding in’; e.g, avn-dsus full of years, chim- 
Gsus screaming, cdpi-dsus tich, peetini-dsus moneyed, 
religt-dsus scrupulous, As a living suffix -dses 
came down to OF. as -os, -as, later -ets, -eux, AF. 
and Eng. -ous (ME, also -ows), which survives 
with pronunciation (-3s). But from the rsthe. 
onward there was a tendency to alter -ows words 
to -ose after L., as seen In such forms as ambitiose, 
gloriose, malitiose, pompose, virtuose, zelose. None 
of these displaced the earlier forms in -ous; but 
a few words formed directly from L. from the 


-OSE. 


isth c. onward have taken their place in the lan- 
guage, as bellicose, globose (15th c.), jocose, morose, 
verbose (17th c.), ottose (18th c.), grandiose, pilose 
(igth c.). Ina few cases -ous and -ose forms are 
both in use, e.g. acerous, acerose, acinous, actnose, 
those in -ose being more technical. Originally 
these words have the stress on the suffix, 7oco'se, 
moro'se, but this is not always maintained in more 
recent usage, esp. in words of more than two 
syllables. Nouns of state from these adjs., as from 
those in -ous, end in -ostty: globosity, verbosity. 
-ose”, Chem., a suffix originating in the ending 
of the word g/ucose, and employed in forming the 
names of the related carho-hydrates, saccharose and 
cellulose, with the isomers of these three, as dex- 
trose, levulose, damtbose, galactose, mannitose; 
lactose, maltose, melesitose, melitose, muycose, sy- 


nanthrose, trehalose; amylose, etc. 

These formations are due to the French chemists, and the 
earlier of them appeared first as Fr. words. Glucose was so 
named by the committee of the Académie des Sciences 
(Tl hénard, Gay Lussae, Biot, Dumas), who reported 16 July 
1838 upon the memoire of Peligot: ‘il résulte que le sucre 
de raisin, celui d’amidon, celut de diabéte, et celui de miel 
--constituent un seul corps, que nous proposons d'appeler 
glucose. (Note. yderxos [mispr. «xos], motit, vin doux.)’ 
Comptes Kendus V11. 106 (18381. Glucose was thus merely 
a frenchified representation of the Gr. word yAevxos ‘must, 
sweet wine, sweetness’, with # for ev anal -ose for -o5. 
(Littré’s assumption that the term was derived from Aus 
sweet, in accordance with which he essayed to alter it to 
£éycose, was thus historically erroneous.) The name cellulose 
was given by Brongniart, Pelouze, and Dumas, in reportin, 
upon the mémoire of Payen, 14 Jan. 1839: ‘En effet, 1 
y a dans les bois le tissu primitif, isomére avec Vamidon, 
que nous appellerons ced/ufose, et de plus une matiere qui 
en remplit les cellules, et qui constitue la matigre ligneuse 
véritable” C. &. VIIL 5z (1839). Cethelose was thus 
formed on ced/uée, but there is no evidence that its inventors 
thought of a L. adj. *ced/ulasus; and app. the ending -ose 
was given simply to match géucose. It appears from vther 
statements that the actual author of géucose, and presumably 
also of ceéludose, was Dumas, the rapporteur of the com- 
mittees. The ending -ose was soon extended ; contractions 
of dxvo-glucose (Berthelot) and dextro-glucose (Kekulé gave 
fevulose and dextrose, and the forms lactose; melitose, etc. 
followed. : 

Osed, oset, var. Osset, O6s., kind of cloth. 

Osel(1, obs. form of OuzeL. Osen-breges, 
-brig, obs. var. Osnazuna, kind of linen. 

+Osey. Ods. Forms: 4 osey(e, 4, 6 osay, 
§ ozey, 5-7 osaey(e. [= OF. Axssay:—L. 
Al2)satius Alsace.] A sweet French wine, vx 
@ Aussay, wine of Alsace. 

(138a Lanot, P. Pf. A, Prol. 107 Good wyn of Gaskoyne, 
And wyn of Oseye [v.r. osay; B. Prol. 228 white wyn of 
Oseye}) ?a1400 Morte Arth. 202 Osay and algarde, and 
oper ynewe, Rynisch wyne and Rochelle, richere was never. 
1436 Pol. Pvents (Rolls) 11. 163 Here londe hathe oyle, 
wyne, osey, wex, and greyne. 1542 Hooane Dyvtary x. 
(3870) as5 Also these hote wynes, as .. basterde, tyre, osay. 
1615 Maakuam Eng. Housewife (1683) 115 ‘To make the 
same drink like Ossey. 

Osia‘ndrian. [f. personal name Ostender 
(see def.) + -tan.] One of the section of German 
Protestants in the 16th c. who adopted the opinion 
of Andreas Hosemann (latinized Ostander, 1498- 
1552), that the Atonement of Christ was wronght 
by the power of His divine and not of His human 
uature. (Also attrib.) Also Osia:ndrist. 

1582 G, Martin Discov. in Fulke Def (Parker Soc.) 59 
Bucer and the Osiandrians and Sacramentaries against 
Luther for false translations. 1585-7 T. Rocers 39 Art, 
ee) 115 An error of the..Osiandrians. 1727-42 CHamagas 
Cycf. s.v., Semi Osiandrians were such among the Osi- 
andrians, as held the opinion of Luther and Calvin with 
regard to this life; and that of Osiander, with regard 
to the other. 188-3 Scnarr Encycl, Relig, Knowl. \11. 
2235 Heimmediately entered into the Osiandriancontroversy. 

1745 tr. Dupin’s Heel. Hist. 17th C. vu v. 287 The 
Lutherans, .desired the Duke of Saxony to assemble a Synod 
against the Sacramentarians, the Adiaphorists, the Syner- 
gists, and the Osiandrists. 1¢ was assembled at Jena in 
a 1857 Pusey Read l’resence i, (1869) 80 The Roman 

Mocutors .. required the Lutherans to ‘declare their dis- 
sent from the .. Osiandrists and others external to the Con- 


fession of Augsburg’. 
tOsiarde. Obs. rare. [Related to Osten.) 


1530 Patscx. 250/1 Osinrde, a place where wyllowes growe, 
SANSOVE, 

+ O side, obs. variant of Asmmr. 

€1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xxv. 115 Pai draw bam o syde. 

Osie, obs. form of Cozy, 

Osier (60-gia1, d'zias), s.(2.) Forms: 4 oyser, 
5 O8ere, Osyar, oayer(e, osy3er, ozyer, 6 oszer, 
6-7 oslar(e, oysier, oziar, 6- ozier, osier, 8. 
dia?. 6 asheer, ausher, 7 awahyor. (a. F. oster 
(3the, ia Littré); app. related to goth c, L. au- 
Saria, osaria ‘* willow-bed’ (in Polyptigue of Trmi- 
non), of which the Fr. repr. would be osiere.] 

1. A species of willow (Salix viminalis), the 
tongh pliant branches of which are especially used 
in basket-work ; also applied to other species uscd 
for the same purpose, notably the golden, purple, 
and violet willow; onc of the shoots of a willow. 


33.- KX. <idis. 6186 Heo buth y-mad of oysers, V fynde 
and y-bounde al with tren rynde. 1426 Lypc. De Gui ‘ 
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Pilgr. 22019 The smale osyers, here and 3onder, To-brake 
thanne, and wente axonder. 14az in Amherst Gardening tn 
Eng. (1895) 14 (For fagsots..Astl! and] ozyerys, 1486 Not. 
tingham Ree, \1.241 Foralode of osyars. 1374 KR. Scot Hop 
Gard, (1578) 40 Euery yeare alter you must cut them .. as 
you see an Osiers head cut. 1642 Furtem Holy & Prof. St. 
M1, xix. 204 Who will make a staff of an osier ? 1660 Boome 
Archit, Cb, That Basket of Osiares, 1718 Lany M. W. 
Monracu Let, to Mrs, Thistlethwayte a5 Sept., We began 
to ascend Mount Cenis .. carried in little seats of twisted 
osiers, fixed upon poles upon men's shoulders. 1832 Lytronx 
Eugene A.\. i, A brook, fringed with ozier and dwarf and 
fantastic pollards, 1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. 276 The Pop- 
lars and usiers of the marshy level. 

8. 1872 Nottingham Rec. \V.144 The aushers by Wylford 
Pastore. 1624 /did, 390 The evtting vp of the awshyors. 

2. atirtb, or adj. Of, belonging to, or made of 
osiers ; covered with osiers. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixiv. 629 The stalkes. .wil twist and 
winde lyke Ozier withie. 1653 Watton Aneder xi arr Vf 
the Sun's excessive heat Makes our bodies swelter, To an 
Osier hedge we get For a friendly shelter. 1725 Porg 
Odyss. 1x. 507 These, three and three, with osier bands we 
ty'd. ¢1750 SHENsTONE Féegies viii. 18 On list‘ning Cher- 
well's osier banks reclin'd. 1794 Mas. Rapcttrre Alysé. 
Udolphe i, With a small osier basket to receive plants, 
a 1839 Paaeo Poems (1864) 11. st His beaming lance and 
asier shield. a J ; 

tb. fig. Osier-like, pliable, pliant. Ods, 

21661 Furvea Worthies (1840) 11. 57 Topical and osier 
accidents, liable to he bent on cither side. x 

3. Comb., as osier-tree, -willow; osier-bordered, 
fringed, -woven adjs.; oaier-ait, -isle, a small 
islet in a river overgrown with osiers ; osisr-bed, 
-holt, a place where oslers are grown for basket- 


making ; osier-odoured a., smelling of osicrs; | 


osier-peeler, a machine for stripping the bark 


from willow-wands ; osier-wattled, watUled or | 


interwoven with osiers. 

1767 G. Ware Selborne 4 Nov., They roosted every night 
in the *osier-beds. 17a5 Pore Odyss. xiv. 533 We made 
the “osier-fringed bank our bed. 1785 Martyn Aousscan’s 
Bot, xxix, (1794) 454 Several species are commonly culti- 
vated in *Osier-holts. 1728-46 Tuomsan Spring 780 ‘The 
stately-sailing swan .. Bears forward fierce, and guards his 
*osier-isle. 1862 G. Meaeortn Mod. Love ad fin., We saw 
the swallows gathering in the sky, And in the osier-isle we 
heard their noise. a@1881 Rosserti House oe xii, Ap 
“osier-odoured stream. 1549 Cospl. Scot. vi. 57 The oliue, 
the popil, & the *oszer tree. 21693 Urnquuant Aabeiais 
in xlv. 365 An *Osier Watled Wicker-Bottle. 1874 Yeats 
Yechn, Hist. Comm. 85 Beds of *osier-willow for the purpose 
of basket-making. 1777 Waaton Odes, Compl, Cherwell i, 
All pensive from her *osier-woven bow'r Cherwell arose. 

Osiered (d0-ziaid, du'ziasd), a. [f. prec. + -ED2,] 
a. Vurnished, covered, or adorned with osiers, +b. 
Of or of the nature of osier. Obs. ¢. Twisted or 
plaited like osiers, 

1sa3 Fireznges, //usd. § 130 There be four maner of 
wethyes .. whyte wethy, Blacks whethy, reede wethy, and 
osyerde wethy. /did., Osyerde wethy wyll grow best in 
water & moyst grounde. 1749 Cousins Pop, Superst. High?, 
136 While T lie welt’ring on the ozier'd shore. 1819 KEATS 
Lamia u. 217 Garlands .. In baskets of bright osier'd gold 
were brought. 1893 McCaatuy Aed Diamonds V1. 20 
Pictures of osiered reaches. 


Ovsiery. [fas prec. + -¥: see-eryI.] Osiers 
in the mass; articles made of osiers; ‘a place where 
osiers are grown’ (Webster, 1864). 


legs 
etecemed carrying some of her lighter osiery. 

Osill, obs. form of OuzEn. 

Osirian (osaivriin), 2. [f. proper name Osiris 
(see def.) + -1AN.] Of or pertaining to Osiris, the 
Egyptian deity personifying the power of good 
and the snnlight. So Osi-ride, Osiri‘dean ad/s. 

Ostride or Osiridean column or pillar, in Egyptian archi- 
tecture, a square pier having in front of it a standing figure 
of Osiris. 

1849 [W. M. W. Catt] Reverberations 1.105, 1 sce Osirian 
Egypt stand, Suaward [ see her lifther hand. 1862 Fairno.t 

ip Nile 285 The portico beside it is remarkable for its 
Osiride pillars. 1887 Ch. Q. Rev. XXUM. 280 The vase 
Osiride figures that were once attached to its pillars were 
destroyed. 1897 Edin, Rev. Oct. 469 Osiride pil jars. 

“0818, Sufix, representing Gr. -wors, originating 
in the addition of the general suffix -ois, forming 
verhal nouns of action or condition, to derivative 
vbs. in -é-@ from adj, and sb. stems or combining 
forms in o-: e, g. dxavpwos darkening, obscnra- 
tion of sight, amaurosis, f. dyavpd-w to darkea, 
f. dpuaupds dark; perapoppwots transformation, f. 
Herapoppd-o, f. werd + poppy form. Many such 
words also were formed directly from the sbs. or 
adjs. themselves, or their compounds, withoat the 
intervention of a vb. in -éw, e.g. dvOpaxwors 
malignant ulcer, anthracosis, {. dv@pat, dvOpaxo- 
coal, carbuncle, ééerwois oulgrowth of bone, 
exostosis, f. ¢¢ out + daréo-v bone. 

Many of these Greek terms have been adopted in 
Latin ancient or modern, whence they have passed 
into English use, e.g. anastomosis, apotheosis, 
metamorphosis, rhetorical terms, as avadiplosis, 
miosis, aad esp. medical terms, as amaurosis, 
anchylosis, cyphosis, exostosis, sclerosis, thrombosts, 
etc. On the analogy of these last, others have 
been freely formed in mod.L., Eag., and other 


3868 Houme Lee 3. Godfrey iv. 19 ‘They met the... 


1837 Vew Monthly Mag. L. 408 Green osiery encased his | 


OSMIAMIC. 


modern langs., from Greck clements, os chlorosis, 
gyanosts, ichthyosis, trichinosis; less frequently 
from Latin, as jie tuberculosis. The stress 
is etymologically -6'sé’s; but popular use has shifted 
iL in melamorphosis; so anamo rphosis. The Ger. 
form of the ending is also -osss, the V'rench is -ose. 
Osite (p'sait). [irreg. for *ossite, f, L. OS, OSS- 
bone + -1TE1,.) A deposit, found on the island of 
Sombrero in the West Indies, consisting largely of 
the bones of turtles and other marine vertebrates ; 
also called Somérero guano. 
1859-65 Pace Handbk. Geol. Osite, a technical term pro- 
by Dr. Leidy of Philadelphia for the so-called Som. 
rero Guano, 1876 — Adz. Text Bh. Geol. ax. 43° The 
[s) 


osite or Sombrero guano which constitutes the whole of the 
West ladia island of that name. 


-osity, comp. suff. ofsbs. =F. -osttd, L. -dsitatem: 
sce -o8k], -ous, and -iTy. 

Osken, north. dial. form of OX-GANG, q. v. 

+ Osleped, var. of asleped, ASLevt O6s., over- 
come with sleep. 

13.. Guy Wart, (A.) 4649 What of wakeing, & of fasting, 
& eke pat ober treueyling Osteped swipe sore ich was. 

Oslet, obs. f. OSsELE?, a little bone. 

Oslin (p-zlin). Se. [Derivation obscure; perh. 
of Fr. origin.] Name of a variety of apple, reputed 
to have been long cnltivated in Scotland. 

[1802 W. Foasvtn Treat, Fruit-Trees 64 Orzelon Pippin, 
a small early yellow Apple.] 1827 Nee Brit, flor tic, 209 
The Os ippin is sometimes called tbe Original, and sume- 


slin 
times the Arbroath pippin ; by Forsyth it is named Orzelon. 


++ The Oslin has been for time immemorial cultivated at 
St. Andrew's and Arbroath, 1861 C. INNES SA. Early Se. 
List, Vi 464 Only seven sorts of apples, among which is 
not found the Oslin, the earliest of ail aod the favonrite of 
after generations at Kilravock. 


Osmanli (psmanli), 2. and sb. Also 9 -lie, 
rly, -lee. [a. Turkish osman/i adj. ‘of or belong- 
ing to Osman’ (the Turkish pronunciation of the 
Arabic personal name ¢ Ostman): see Orroman, 
Osmantt is the native word for which O//oman is 
the usual Eng. expression.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the family or dynasty 
of Othman or Osman I; of or pertaining to the 
tribe or branch of the Turks who became under 
Osman and his dynasty the ruling race of the 
Turkish empire; = Orroman, 

3843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 406/1 Osmanli, or Turkish, 
commonly called'so, 1874 ANorRSon Missions Amer. Bd. 
AV. xxxi. 174 Less firmly wedded to the Moslem faith eban 
the remaining million of Osmanly Turks, 1888 Encycl. 
Brit. XXXL. 658/1 (7urks) We are wont to restrict the 


name [Turks] to the Osmanli Turks, though they themselves 
refuse to be called Turks, 


B. sé. A Turk of the family or tribe of Osman; 
a Turkish subject of the Sultan; an Orroman, 

1813 Byron Graour xxviii, note, The turban, pillar, and 
inscriptive verse, decorate the tombs of the Osnianlies, 1844 
Ettor Warsuaton Crescent & Cross vii. (1859) 56 The Turks, 
or Osmanlis, are of small number, but high consideration in 
Egypt 1859 Blackw, Alag. Apr. 461/2 And sa I take leave 
of the Osmaali, wishing them. .every felicity except that of 
my company. 

Osmate, Chem., another form of Osm1aTE. 

Osmazome (p'smizdum, p'z-), Chem. [a. F. 
osmazéme (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.), irreg. f. Gr. dap 
scent + ¢apds soup, sauce.) The name given by 
Thénard to that part of the aqneous extract of 
meat which is soluble in alcohol and contains 
those constituents of the flesh which determine its 
taste and smell. 

1819 J. G.Cuitpaen Cheon. Anal. 307 Osinazome is obtained 
from muscle; it has a brownish yellow colour, and the 
flavour and smell! of broth. .. According to Dr. Thomson, it 
is very doubtful if osmazome be any thing but fibrin, slightly 
altered by solution in water. 1859 Lewes Phys. Com. Life 
1. ii. 152 Ic is this osimazome, developed during the process 
of cooking, which gives their characteristic flavours to beef, 
mutton, goat-flesh, and birds, etc. 

Hence Osmazoma'tic, Osmazo’matous aa/s. 

improp. for *osmazo mic, tosmazo mous, as if from 

pa, (wpar- that which is girded), of the nature 
of osmazome, connected with or pertaining to the 
flavouring of meat. 

1835-6 Topo Cyct. Anat, 1. 61/1 Osmazomatous. . principles 
sapleyed in i nutrition of the several tissues. 1851 
Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 202 On what osmazomatic principle 
this cruelty is justifiable we are not informed. 

|Osmeterium (gsmitioridm, pz-). Znéom. Pl. 
-ia. Alsoosma-. [mod.L.,f. Gr. dopd-er6a: to smell] 
+-r7ptov formative suffix, signifying ‘instrument’, 
‘organ’, ‘thing used’: cf. xonrqpiov cemetery.) 
An organ or apparatas adapted to emit a smell or 
odour; spec. a forked process borne by some cater- 

illars on the segment immediately behind the 
Feed. from which they can emit a disgusting odour. 

1816 Kiasy & Se. Entomol. (1818) Il. xxi. 244 Some 
are furnished with a kind of scent-vessels which I shall call 
osateria. ‘ ’ £ 

Osmiamic (psmijmik, gz-), a. Chem. [f. 
Osmi-um + Amic.] In Osmiamic acid; A dibasic 
acid, H,Os,N,O;, an acid amide of osmium. Its 
salts are O'snrlamatea. 


1873 Warts Fuwnes' Chem, (ed. 11) 1. 442 es Acid.. 


OSMIATE. 


The potassium salt of this bibasic acid. .is produced by the 
action of ammonia on a hot solution of osmium tetroxide 
in excess of potash. /éfd., The osmiamates of the alkali- 
mnetals..are soluble in water. 

Osmiate (smitt, gz-). Chem. [f. Osmi-um+ 
-ATEL] A salt of osmic acid. 

1849 D. Camraete /aorg. Chem, 259 Osmic acid .. forms 
a class of salts known as osmiates: their solutions are 
decomposed by boiling, osmic acid being evolved. 1854 
J. Scorrgan in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. pr The fused mass 
- contains osmiate and iridiate of potash. 

Osmic (psmik, g-z-), 2. Chem. [f. Osai-um + 
-I¢.]_ Containing osmium: applied to componnds 
in which osmium is quadrivalent, as oswic chloride 
OsCl,, oswtic oxide OSO,. 

Osmic acid, a name given to osmiune tetroxide OsOs. 

1842 T. Granam Zéem. Chem, 692 Osmic acid, OsO,, or the 
volatile oxide of osminm is best obtained by the combustion 
of osmium in a glass tube through whicha stream of oxygen 
gas is passed [etc]. 1873 Warts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 1. 
440 Osmie chloride, OsClj, is the red com pound obtained hy 
igniting osmium in chlorine gas. 1877 W. ‘Tomson Vay. 
Challenger 1.1.17 A very weak solution of osmic acid is 
of great value for killing and hardening small gelatinous 
animals for microscopic preparations. . 

Osmio-, comb. form of Osmium, in names of 
chemical compounds in which osmium and another 
element enter into combination with a third, as 
osmio-chloride, osmnto-cyanide. 

1862 Mittra Eves. Chen. (ed, 2) 111. 692 Osmio-cyanides 
and Ruthenio-cyanides may. .be obtained, corresponding in 
composition to the ferrocyanides. 1877 Watrs Fownes’ 
Chen, (ed. 12) 1, 53x Sodium osmiochloride, OsCly. 2NaCl, 
prepared by heating a mixture of osmium sulphide and 
sodium chloride in a current of chlorine, 

Osmious (p'smias, p'z-), a. Chem. [f. Osmi-um 
+ -ous.] Containing osmium: applied to com- 
pounds in which osmium is divalent, as osmious 
chloride OsCl, (Formerly to the ¢richloride, etc.) 

1849 D. Camrarut /norg. Chem. 258 Osmious acid, OsOy. 
This acid has never been isolated, but it exists in a class of 
salts, 1868 Warts Dict. Chet. 1V.242 Dichloride of Osmium 
or Osmions Chloride, OsCly.. Pricbloride or Osinioso-osmic 
Chloride, OsCls. 

Osmiri‘dium. Another name of the alloy 
commonly called Jumogsmine. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (U. S.) X11. 845 A native alloy of 
iridium, osmium, and ruthenium. ‘This is called scaly osmi- 
ridium [‘a gray, scaly, metallic substance ', remaining ‘ when 
crude platinum is dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid}. 

Osmite (p'smait, gz-). Chem. [f. Osst-un + 
-ITE!.] A salt of osmious acid. 


1849 D. Camrsetu Jworg. Chent. 255 This solution of 


osmiate of potash when heated witb alcohol deposits crystals 
of osmite of potash (the alcohol deprives osmic acid of 
oxygen). 1854 J. Scorrean in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chemt. 514 
Osmite of potash may be obtained. 

Osmium (psmidm, gz-). [f. Gr. do44 odour 
(see quot. 1804) + -1um.] One of the metals of the 
platinum group, generally found, associated with 
platinum, in the alloy iridosmine or osmiridium. 
Chem. symbol Os; atomic wt. 199-6 (Frémy). 

1804 Tennant in PAil. Trans. XCIV. 416 A pungent and 
peculiar smell... This smell .. arises from the extrication of 
a very volatile metallic oxide; and, as this smell is one of 
its most distinguishing characters, I should on that account 
incline to call the metal Osmium, 1805 /bid. XCV. 317 
Metals that were found by Mr. Tennant in the black powder 
which is extricated by solution from the grains of platina, 
and which he has called Iridium and Osmium. 1853 W. 
Grecorv /norg. Chens, (ed. 3) 260 Osmium..is chiefly re- 
markable for forming with oxygen a volatile acid, which has 
a pungent smell, like that of chlorine, and is very poisonous. 
1892 Spectator 19 Mar. 396 Aluminium cannot be obtained 
without osmium also. 


+ O-smiuret. Chem. Obs. [see -uRET.] A com- 
pound of osmium with another element. 


1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire, Sc., Chert. 14, 100 parts 
of osmiuret of iridium are. incorporated. 


Osmo-}, repr. Greek éop0-, combining form of 
écpn% smell, odonr, in scientific and technical 
Lerms: as Osmo'logy, the study of smells, a trea- 
tise on odours. Osmo'meter], an instrument for 
measuring the acuteness of the sense of smell (Syd. 
Soe. Lex.). Osmo-metry 1, measurement of odours 
or of the acuteness of the sense of smell (Mayne) ; 
hence Osmome’trioz.'(Mayne). Osmonoso‘logy 
[Gr, vécos disease], history of the diseases of the 
sense of smell (Mayne). 

1857 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Osmology. 1889 Univ. Rev. 
Mar. 364 Literature is much more than osmology, and the 
world contains something beyond and above its social sewers. 
1899 QO. Kev. July go A treatise..on ‘monumental physio- 
logy, archaeological symbolism, mystical osmology ', for the 
author sees hidden meanings in sinells, 

Osmo-®, repr. Gr. dopd-s push, thrust, impulse, 
used as comb. form of OsmosE in a few scientific 
terms. O:smogene (cf. GAzOGENE, -GEN), an ap- 
paratus for carrying ont the process of osmosis. 
Osmo'meter 2, nn instrument for exhibiting the 
force of osmotic action. Osmo'metry 2, measure- 
ment of osmotic force; hence Osmome'trio 2.2 

1854 Gaanam in PArl, Trans. CXLIV. 181 The quantity 
of salt diffused from the osmometer in the water-jar during 
the experiment was also observed. 1855 Mitter £¢es, 
Chem, 1. 72 Vhis instrument generally used by this gentle- 
man [Prof. Graham] in his experiments, and called by him 
the osmometer, 1885 Goopare PAysiod. Bot. (1892) 224 Aa 


220 


osmometer .. consists of a small reservoir furnished with a 
membrane bottom, and graduated tube at its upper part. 

Osmond, obs. form of Osmonp. 

Osmose (¢'sméus, g'z-), sd. [The common ele~ 
ment of the words exdosmose and exosmose,taken (b 
Graham, 1854) as a generalized term: ef. Gr. dopos 
thrust, push.] The tendency of fluids separated by 
porous septa to pass throngh these and mix with 
each other; the aclion of this passage and inter- 
mixtnre; diffusion through a porous septum or 
membrane. 

1854 GranaM in PAtl Trans. CXLIV. 181 With the same 
proportion (z per cent.) of different substances, the osmose 
varied from o to 80 degrees. .. The fall may be spoken of 
as negative osmose, to distinguish it from the rise or positive 
osmose. 1855 Mittea Elem. Chem. 1.73 When the liquid 
rises in the osmometer, Professor Graham distinguishes it as 
positive osmose. 1867 J. Hoce Micvesc, 1.1. 257 An in- 
cessant mutual interchange of materials is going on between 
the fluid contents and matter external to the cell a @ pro- 
cess termed osmrose or diffusion. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 605 The current of water in the woody sub- 
stance which replaces the loss occasioned in the leaves by 
transpiration is not caused by osmose. 

Hence O-smose v. én/7., to pass by osmose. 

1884 J. C, Currer Comprehensive Physiol. viii. 153 Watery 
solutions usually osmose readily. aa 

Osmosis (gsmé«sis, pz-). [Latinized form of 
Osmose, after estdosmosis and exosmosis, conformed 
to sbs. in -osis in Eng. use.] = OsMosE, 

1867 J. Hoce Aicrose. 1. iil. 206 The great desideratum of 
A transparent injecting fluid is, that it shall not by the 
action of osmosis, dye the tissue meant to be injected. 1876 
Fostea PAys, 1, iv. (1879) 122 Permeable .. in the sense of 
allowing fluids to through them by osmosis. 1900 
Nation (N.Y.) 18 Oct. 303/3 The subtile interchange—a 
sort of moral osmosis—which goes on hetween the higher 
conquering race and the lower conqnered race. 

Osmotic (esmp'tik, gz-), a. [f Osmose or 
Osmosis, in imitation of adjs. in -oric, from Gr. 
words in -os1s.] Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
osmosis. 

1864 Granam in P&ii Trans, CXLIV, 177 Ou Osmotic 
Force. The expression ‘Osmotic Force’..has reference to 
the endosmose and exosmose of Dutrochet. /éid. 181 Sub- 
stances of small osmotic ree 1862 H. Srencea First 
Prine. 1. iv. § 23 (1875) 72 The absorption of nutrient fluids 
through the coats of the intestines, is an instance af osmotic 
action. 1876 Baatnotow J/at, Med. (2879) 3 An acid fluid 
on one side of the osmotic membrane, and an alkaline fluid 


| on the other, are conditions most favorable to osmosis. 


Osmo'tically, adv. [f. prec.: see -ICALLY.] 
By osmotic action; by the process of osmosis. 

1882 A. S. Witson in Gard. Chron, XVII. 671 That it 
may find its way osmotically through the cell-walls of the 
roots, 1885 Tait Properties Matter 262 There need be no 
surprise that a liquid such as the sap.in plants, should be 
osmotically raised to great beights against gravity. 

Osmund (pzmgnd). Forms: 3-7 osemond, 
5-8 osmond, (5-6 -monde), 5- osmund, (5-6 
-munde, 7 osmound, 9 oosement). [From 
Sw. or LG.: ef. OSw. (1340) osmunder, in comp. 
osmurads-(osmunds-iers ostaund iron), Sw.osmund ; 
also Da. (1402) osmaustd, mod.lcel. dsmundr (both 
from Sw.); MLG, osenzun? (Schiller & Liibben), 
Westph. dial. dsenzund (Woeste). - 

The actual origin is obscure; the name has been in use 
in Sweden from early times, and also goes back to an early 
date in Westphalia; no certain etymology is known either 
in Sw. or LG. The Eng. form from tqoo appears to be 
from Sw., but the earlier examples have the MLG. form 
(which, however, might be due to Hanseatic traders), In 
128x it is referred to as ferrsem Normannicum, Northmen’s 
iron. Iron and copper were brought to England by Got- 
landers @ 1300. Sense 2 is prob. a distinct word.] 

1. A superior quality of iron formerly imported 
from the Baltic regions, in very small bars or rods, 
for the manufacture of arrow-heads, fish-hooks, 
bell-gear, etc. Used as a material-name; also, 
with pl. osmunds, a bar or rod of this. b. Also, 


more fully, oseusd iron, osmund bar. 

As to the early production of osmund iron in Sweden 
(from bog-iron ore) see R. Akerman in Yrat. Lron & Steel 
Inst, (1898) No. 2; also Kinman Bergverkslexicon I. 233) 
Hildebrand Sveriges Medeltid 1. 225, 732, Falkman Om 
matt och vigt 1. 412, and many other Swedish works. For 
its appearance in Eng. documents, sce E. Peacock in Prec. 
Soc. Antiguaries 2a Fins 1880, also Rogers Agric. & Prices 
I. 470, ete. (Numerous entries from 1280 to rg10.) The 
osmunds were imported put up in sbeaves, packed in barrels, 
12 (or 13) of which made a last, 

r280 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 457/2 (cites from 
Ersham, Norfolk) [x garb Osemond 1/2]. 1376 Kofls 
Parlt, 11. 328/1 Un last de Osmond, 1408 in Rogers III. 
347/x (cites from Windsor) [Osemond 4 garth at /8]. 1400-12 
Compotus in C, Frost #Mrst. Notices of Hull App. 18 De 
Willo. Bird pro ij last’ dl landirn’, ix bund’ fruoldirn’, ix bar’ 
osmond. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1888) x Makers and utterers 
of fals osmundes. .. He cuttyd aboute xxvj peces of fals 
Inglysh iryn,.and made in shappe of osmundes. /éfd.2 
And pay war made to blend with gude osmundes, @ 1450 
Bysty ies w. Angle (1883) 6 Ye schall make youre hokes 
of steyle & of osmonde. 1465 Mann. & Llonsch. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 301 My mastyr paid for iij. sheffe Osmond .. for to 
make arow hedes, ij.s, a 1490 Boronra /¢in. (Nasmith 1778) 
3tg5 Polelond..ibi est coper, osmond, gold, sylver. [Sweden] 
+» ibi_ est cuprum, osmond, in magna fertilitate. 1540 4c? 
32 fen. VILI, c. 14 tem for euery last of osmondes ac- 
comptyng .xiii. barrels for a last .vili.s. 1598 Haxcovt Voy. 
I. 167 Halfe a last of osmundes. 1753 Maitiann #7isé, 
Edin, 1. 248 Yor every ewt of Osmond brought into Leith 


OSNABURG. 


8 pennies, 1880 E. Peacock in Prec. Soc, Antig, 22 Jan, 
257 Osmunds were clearly .. the very best iron, .. probaly 
used only for the finest purposes, such as arrow heads, fis 


| hooks,..and the works of clocks. 


b. (1488 Act 3 Hen. V1, 4 §x Other Stuff as Lyaen 
Cloth .. osmonde Iren Vlax and Wax.) _ 1594 Compt Buik 
Dav. Wedderburne (S.H.S.) 132 To wair 8 gudlenis on pes 
orosmond iron. 1823 Afechanic’s Mag. No. 5.71 Comparative 
strength of Metals..Bar (lron] 8-492, Oosement bar 8+142, 
Cable 7-752. 1898 R. Axeaman in Frnt. von & Steel Inst. 
No. 2.9 In certain very remote parts of the country osmund 
iron, though in rather small quantity, was still produced 
from bog ore up to the end of the Jast century. 

c. atlrib. Osmund bar, o. iron (see b); osmund 
furnace, a small primitive sort of furnace for re- 
ducing bog-iron ore, formerly used in Sweden, 
Finland, etc.; osmund piece, an osmund bar. 

1864 J. Percy Afetallurgy 619 Descriptions of other pro- 
cesses, such as the Sulu process, the Osemund process.. will 
be found in various treatises. /d/d. 320, 1 shall distinguish it 
by the name of the Osmund furnace, from the Swedish word 
osmund, which was applied to the bloom produced in this 
kind of furnace. 1898 R. Axeaman in Yrné. Iron & Steel 
Inst. 11. No. 2. 7 In the Middle Ages and down to the 16th 
century, these osmund pieces were very commonly used as 
currency in the absence of the more precious metals, rgez 
B, H. Baoucn in Let, 16 Apr., Osmund furnaces were in 
operation in Jemtland in 1830, and in Finland even later. 

2. Osmund stone: see quots. 

1613 M. Rio.ey Afagn. Bodies 3 This stone is called the 
Magnet..we call it the Load-stone. .. And it is well termed 
the Osmound Stone, because he is as it were Os Alundi, 
the bone of the world. 1806 Foasyru Beauties Scot U1. 10 
In the parishes of Eaglesham, Kilbarchan, and others, there 
has been found what is called the osmund stone... It is 
serenely so soft, when lately quarried, that it may be cut 
with a chisel...It is used for ovens, furnaces, etc. 

Osmund? (psméind, gz-). Also 6 osmende, 
emonde. [In med.L. os#unda, F. osmonde (12the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), AF. osmtuade: ofunknown origin.] 

+l. A name formerly given to varions ferns. Ods. 

(Quot. ¢1265 may be in sense 2, The Male Fern, Lastrea 
Filizx-mas, was formerly called Osmund Royal.) 

[cx265 Voc, Names Pl in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/43 Osntunda, 
i, osmunde, i. bonwurt.] c14so Al, £. Aled, Bk. (Heinrich) 
192 Tak wermot,. .weybrode, the rote of osmund fete.}. 1548 
Exyor, Dryofteris, isan herbe, which groweth on old oken 
trees. lyke to ferne:. .Somecall it Osmende royal]. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1.1x. 401 The Male Ferne..Of Matthegias and 
Ruellius it is called Osmunde Royall. /érd. \xiii. 405 Con- 
sidering the propertie of this herbe [Dryofteris, white and 
black] in taking away heare, as also for a difference from the 
other Oke Fernes and Osmundes, we do thinke good to name 
this herbe..Osmunde Baldepate or Pylde Osmunde... The 
blacke .. may be very wel called in our tongue, Small 
Osmuade, or Petie Ferne. rs79 Lancnam Gard, Health 
(1633) 230 The root of male Fearne, called Osmund roial. 
r61r Cotcr., Feuchtiere des chesnes, Oake-fearne, pettiec 
fearne, mosse-fearne, pild Osmund. 

2. Now, the ‘Flowering Fern’, Osmunda regalis 
Linn., having large bipinnate fronds with terminal 
panicles of sporangia; also (since 1600) called 
Osnuund Royal, Noyal Fern, King Fern; formerly 
Water-fern, Osmund the Waterman, St. Christo- 
pher’s herb. Yb, Also as the Eng. form of the name 
of the genus (of which six species are known). 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1, Ixi. 402 We may cal it... Osmonde 
the Waterman, Waterferne, and Saint Christophers herbe. 
r61x Corer, Feuchkiere aguatigue, Water Fearne, Osmund, 
Osmund royall, Osmund the Waterman, S. Christophers 
bearbe. 1658 Six ‘T. Browse Gard. Cyrus itt. 154 In the 
root of Osmund or Water fern every eye ma discern the 
form of a Half Moon, xzxx Phil. Lraus. XXVIL 350 A 
let sort of creeping Osmund or Flowring Fern. 1851 

. Juan Margaret u. 1. (1871) 162 Clusters of tall osmunds, 
straight as an arrow. 1880 Dawkins Early Max vi. 125 
In Oe marshes there were alders, osmund royal, and marsh 
tretoil. 

Osmundaceous (gsminde'fas, gz-), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Osmundacer: see prec. and -ACEOUS.] 
Of or belonging to the Osvzundacex, one of the 
principal subdivisions of the Nat. Ord. Polyfo- 
diacex, the type of which is the genus Osmunda. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1890 Athenzumt 29 Nov, 
743/1 While not going so far as to refer these carboniferons 
sporencia. .to any distinet genus, he [Prof. Bower] thought 
the osmundaceous affinity was unmistakable. 


+Osnaburg. Os. Forms: 6 osenbreges, 
ossenbrydge, ostenbriges, ozenbridg{e, (os- 
burow), 7 osenbrigs, 8 oz-, osnabrigs, -brug, 
ozenbrigs; 7 ossenburgs, 8 osnaburgh, 8-9 
osnaburg. [Named from Osnabriick (in later 
Eng. cormptly Osvaéurg), a town and district in 
North Germany, noted for its manufacture of linen.] 


Akind of coarse linen originally made in Osnabriick. 

1548 Rates of Customs cj, Osenhreges the roule x. 1554-5 
in Willis & Clark Casdridge (1886) 111. 363, ix yeardes of 
Ossenbrydge for a towell to the hye tahyil, iiijs. vid. 1597 
Witls & inv. N.C. (Surtees 1860) 282, xxi yds of osburow 

15. 6d, 1669 Naaaorzoucn Frat. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
(5) 1. 2 Cloth, Osenbrigs, Tobacco. 1732 Pennsyle. Col. 
Rec. (1853) LHL. 430 That to each there be given a couple 
of Shirts, a Jackett and two pair of trowsers of Oznabrigs. 
1733 P. Linosay /xferest Scot. 117 Osnaburgs and other 
low pric’d foreign goods of that kind.. ought likewise to be 
subjected to a duty. 1787 Wasnincton Left. Writ. 1889 1. 
490, 1..beg the favor of you to choose me about 250 yds. 
osnabrigs, x79x Newrn Zour Eng. § Scot. 205 A great 
deal of coarse linen cloth, called Osnaburghs, is made here 
for exportation. 19799 J. Roarrison Agric. Perth 381 In 
some of the villages of the Carse of Gowrie, the inhabitants 
manufacture osuaburgs. 1827 Rovents Voy. Centr. Aimer. 


OSO-BERRY. 


6 In exchango we gave them ravenduck, osnahurg, checks, 

lue-baftas and other manufactured g 5 

Oso-berry (6'soberi). [? Amer. Ind.] The 
blue-black drupe of Aedlaliia cerastformis, a shrub 
or small tree of western North America. Also the 
shrub, bearing racemes of greenish-while flowers. 


1884 Minter Plant-n, 223 Nuttallia cerasiforinis, Oso 
berry tree, of California. . 

Osocome, erron. f. Nosocome, hospital. 

-osophy, the latter part of philosophy, theosophy, 
and the like (sec -sopuy), as a nonee-word. 

1897 Chicago Advance 28 Oct. 574/2 That man would be 
hard to please who could not find..some variety of doxy, or 
osophy, or ism, which would come within hailing distanco 
of his theory of life and destiny. 

+O'sor. Obs. rare—'. [a. L. dsor, agent-n, from 
disse, os- to hate.}_ A hater. 

1600 W, Watson Decacoriéon (1602) 238 Princes are al waies 
iealous, and inany times haue inst cause, and euer more 
then any other priuate person to he so; for the greater 
honors the greater, mo, and gricuoser osors, 

Osperaye, obs. form of Osprey. 

| Osphradium (psfré''didm). Zoo/. {mod.L., 
a. Gr. doppadior strong scent, dim. of doppa smell.] 
The olfactory organ of some molluscs, consisting 
of a colleetlon of elongated sense-cells over each 
gill. Hence Osphra‘dial a., of or pertaining to 
the osphradium. 

1883 I. R, Lanxaster in Zacyel, Brit, XVI. 636/1 Near 
the base of the stem of each ctenidium is.. Spengel’s olfacto: 
organ, which tests the respiratory fluid. ..We propose to call 
it the osphradiusm. bid. 645 A simple pair of osphradial 
patches. 1895 Adin. Rev. Oct. 368 Osphradium. 

Osphresiology (gsfrisijg16dzi). [f. Gr. dappy- 
ot-s smelling, smell + -Acyia, -LoGY.} The scientific 
study of the sense of smell; a treatise on smelling 
and odours. Hence Osphresiolo’gic z., of or 
perlaining to osphresiology. 

1842 Dunctison Jed. Lex., Osphresiology, 1887 Aner. 
Frat. Psychol. i. soo Other osphresiologic anomalies. 

Osphy-, osphyo-, repr. Gr. dopu(o-, comb. 
form of éopus loin, forming pathological terms, as 
|Osphyalgia (Gr. dAyos pain}, lumbago; hence 
Osphya‘ligic a. (Mayne, 1857). ||Osphyarthri‘tis 
[AgruRitis], gout in the loins (Dunglison Afed. 
Lex, 1853). O'sphyocele [Gr. «7A tumour], lum- 
bar hemia. ||O:sphyomyelitis, inflammation of 
the spinal cord in the lumbar region (Mayne). 

Ospreng, obs. form of OrpsPrinc. 

Osprey (¢'spre!). Forms: 5-7 ospray(e, 7 
aspray, osperaye, ospraie, -eie, 6- osprey. 
[First found in 1sth c.; app. repr. L. osséfraga, lit. 
‘bone-breaker’, in Pliny the name of a bird of 
prey, through an earlier *osphraye = OF. *osfraie, 
whence later F. orfrace or offrate (Belon, 1555). 
But the connecting ME. and OF. forms have not 
been found, and it is remarkable that the word is 
of so late appearance in both langs. 

Pliny's ossi/raga is identified hy modern ornithologists 
with the Lammergeyer, but it was readered by Du Ponet in 
F. orfraye, and by Holland ‘ or/rai¢ or ospreve’, and the 
transference of the name from the Lammergeyer to the Fish- 
hawk must have occurred at an early date, if osfrey actually 
Gard ossifraga, See Ossirrace.] 

l. A large diurnal bird of prey, Pandion (Falco 
Linn.) /afiaétis, frequenting rocky sen-shores and 
borders of lakes, and preying upon fish ; also called 
sea-eagle, fishing-eagle, fish-hawk. 

¢1460 J. Russert Bh, Nurture 402 Every goos, teele, 
Maltard, Ospray, & also swanne. a 1529 SKELTON P, Sparowe 

6a The roke, with the ospraye That putteth fysshes to a 

mye. 2601 Hoitano Piimy [. 272 These Orfraies or 
Ospreies are not thought to be a seuerall kind of Egles by 
themselues, but to be mungrels, and ingendred of diners 
sorts. 1607 SuAKs, Cor. 1v. vii. 34, 1 think hee'l be to Rome 
As is the aed to the Fish. 1637 Herwoop Dialogues 
Wks. 1874 VI. 315 I'he wary Ospray whilst the fishes pla 

bove the wave, stoopes downe to cease her prey. 1773 rei 
Wurre Sefborneg Nov. 97 The osprey was shot alot nm year 
ae at Frinsham-pond. 1843 YAaRete Hist. Birds 1. 21 

Lhe genus Pandron was instituted for the Osprey by M. 
Savigny, 1895 Outing (U. 5.) XXVIII. 60/a A splendid 
osprey circled in the sunlight on the look-out for breakfast. 

. A milliner’s name for an egret plume worn as 
an ornament on a lady’s hat or bonnet 3 sometimes, 
like aégrette, extended to an artificial plume or other 
ornament used for the same purpose. (It has been 
thought that Uhis erroneous nse arose from associ- 
aling osprey with spray.) 

1885 Pall Mall G. 29 Jan. 3/2 Fine créme Dunstable straw 
be ot eo sp créme velvet, and créme aa 

reme and gold osprey. 1887 Daily News 28 Sept. 

4\ slender spiral feather of ee en Tigi and cliente 
appearance... This ornament is called an osprey. 1892 /did. 

1 Mar. 5/4 These [nigret] feathers are white. ..They are 
pap tes by genes to nage tints, and have by them 

aie reason been named ‘osprey’. 1893 Lady 17 Au 

178 Velvet bows holding some upright s; ee deh as ome, 
Jet aigreites, osprey, or wheat-ears. Jd/d., Jet osprey or 
fancy wings cost from 1s. 64d. 1898 Globe 19 Jan. 3/2 

Ospreys" (or sprays) is..the milliners' nnd dressmakers' 


term, ignorantly and comnionl 
on: gore ene ly used, for the plumes of the 


Ospring(e, -yng(e, cte., obs. ff. Orrsprine. 
+ Ospringe, obs. var. (or error for) Osprey. 
1530 Pasar, 250/1 Osfringe, a byrde. 


onl 


+ Ospytallo, obs. form of Hosrira.. 
21440 f'romp. Parv. 372/1 Ospytalle, hospitale. 

Nominate in Wr,-Wiilcker 719/16 A nospytalle. 
Oss, mod. dial. form of Ossr. 


Ossature (p'sitittz). [a. Fr. ossateere skeleton, 
f. L. os, oss- bone + -afnre, from pp). and adj. stems 
in -at-, as curvat-tre, me a) 

1. The arrangement and disposilion of the bones 
of the skeleton. rare. 

1885 Truth 28 May 851/2 Frenchmen cannot hear to see 
her because her ossature isso mannish. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, 

2. Arch. The skeleton or framework that sup- 
ports any structure, as the metal or timber beams of 
a roof, or the metal frame of a glass window. 

1879 Sin G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1. 64 The vaults govern 
the ossature of the monument. /é/d. 70, { then treated only 
the mechanical framework of the style—its mere ossature, 
to use M. Viollet le Duc’s expression. 

Osse, oss (9s), v. Now dial, [Found in w. midl. 
dialect in 14th c., and still common from the Welsh 
Border to Cumberland and Northamptoa; much 
affeeted by Ph. Holland in his versions of Latin 
authors, to render émindri? and its synonyms, as is 
OssE sé. to render dmenx. The latter has not been 
found in previous writers, though Holland (who, as 
Head Master of Coventry Free School, had oppor- 
tunity of knowing the facts) refers to both sb, and 
vb. as old words well known in the North. (See 
Oss sé. quot. 1600.) Aecording to the known 
evidence, the sb, ae to be derived from the 
vh., but the origin of both is Involved in obscurity. 

Holland was confirmed in his use of these words by be- 
lieving them to be derived from Gr, deca ‘ominous voice 
or sound, prophecy, premonition ’, the coincidence of which 
and its vb. iae-er8ar ‘to presage, foretcken, forebode ’ with 
esse sh. and vb. is certainly very remarkable; yet it is 
impossible that an English vb. in popular use in the rq4th c 
could be derived from Greek withont many intermediate 
links, of which in this case nope are found. ¢ verb is also 
used in mod. colloquial Welsh as oso ‘to ge token ot, show 

roniise of’, but in the opinioa of Prof. Rhfs and Dr. Silvan 
“vans, this is aerely a recent adoption from the adjacent 
English dialects. (Ray's conjecture of identity with F. oser 
‘to dare * (founded on a modern dialect use), is phonetically 
and historically futile.)] ie F 

+1. trans. (with 067. cl.) ?To signify, indicate, 
make known, show. Oés. 

13.. £. &, Adit, P. C, 213 He [Jonah] ossed hym by 
vnnynges bat pay vnder-nomen, Pat he watz flowen fro be 
face of frelych dry3tyn. er. 

+2. esp. To give oracular or prophetic indica- 
tions; to presage, betoken, or signify as an omen; 
to prognosticate, forebode, augur, prophesy; to 
wish auspiciously, wish good luck. Also adso/. or 
intr, Obs. 

@ 1400-80 Alexander 2263 Dus answars bam paire ald gode 
& osses on pis wyse. fd. 2307 Quat, & has pou [Priestess 
of Diana] ossed to Alexander pis ayndain wirdes? ais45 
EDGEWorTH, nls Hen. VII, uses to oss for to prophesy. 

alliw.]. 1600 HotLann Livy v. xviii. 192 In this Election 
- yee osse und presage beppely ugainst the yeare ensuing, 
concord and unitic, 1606 — Sxetert. 205 He [Nero] heard 
withall, an out-crie and showt..of the Souldiours ossing all 
mischiefe at him & all good unto Galba. /éid. Annot. 185, 
Nonis, quasi, non is, which literally osseth as much as, you 
fo not. . 

+b. With reverse const. Oéds. 

([f not a mispr. in quot. for ‘to osse unto the cittie’.) 

1600 Hottano Livy ut. Ixi 129 Vnwilling I am..to boden 
such miseries and to osse the cittie unto those calamities. 

e. Hence (in mod. dial.), To point or direct 
auspiciously, to commend or recommend (a person 
to something advantageous). 

1885 T. Hattam Four Dialect Words 60 (Shropsh.), [ 
aaed ‘er toa place, 1885-7 T. Daauincron Folesp. S. 
Chesh, 28 Viloss yo’ toa good heifer, 

3. dial. To give augury or indication of what 
one is going to do or be, to bode or promise well 
or ill, shape well or ill for something; hence, to 
show signs or give indication of being about (todo), 
to make a show of (dolng), to offer (to do); to 
make an attempt, to try, essay, venture, dare; to 
set about, prepare, be about (to do something). 

1674-91 Rav V.C. IVds., Osse, to offer to do, to aim at, 
or intend to do; ‘Ossing comes to bossing'; Prov. Chesh. 
‘1 did not osse to meddle with it', ie. ‘1 did not dare, 
ete.'; forte ab audco, ausus. ¢1746 Cottiea (Tim Bobbin) 
Lane, Dial, Wks. (1862) 57, 1..leet oth’ owd Mon ith’ Fowd, 
ossing t’ get o Titback. 1 Mars. Wuaeea Westonid. 
Dial. wm. 85 Soa yee see Ise ossin towart Hauskeepin. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Osse, to attempt, to offer. 1854 
Mars. Gasket. North § S. xxvii, If I did see a friend who 
ossed to treat me, I never knew hoo lay a-dying here. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-6h, 312 That wench dunna 
seem to oss very well.,’cr ‘s as lazy as Ludlam’s dog that 
laid ‘im down to bark. /éfd. 313, 1 think the chap knows 
his work,’e osses pretty well. 

Hence O-ssing v4/. 5d., presaging ; presage. 

a1400-§0 Alexander 732 Haue 2 gud ex, tJ on pine 
one here-efterward pine ossyngis lizt, /éid. 868 For it awe 
him no3t sa openly slike ossing to make. 1600 Hortanp 
Livy 202 This the Gaules supposing to be a fortunate ossing 
of their successe, 

Osse, oss, 54. Obs. or dial. (See prec.) 

+1. A word of omen, a presage; an ominons or 
auspicious word ; au auspicious greeting, a wishing 
of good luck. Ods. 


he 


OSSEOUS. 


Almost peculiar to Phil. Holland, who uses It continually 
for 1. evten; in Spced prob. from Holland's den. 

3600 IFo.Lano Lizy 3 We rather should begin with good 
osses and luckie forespeakings [bonis ominibus) bid. x11. 
xvili, 1107 nofe, Valerius Maximus..calleth this Omen of 
his (which { commonly interprete (Osse) fortuitum voci's 
jactuu...For want of a proper tearme to eapresse the 
Latine (Omen) alt translators hitherto, French, Italian, and 
English, have been put to their shifts, and helpe themselves 
with (Presage)... Whereas that, other word (Osse) is ve 
significant, and in analogie equivalent to(Omen), I mervell 
niuch therefore, why it is thought cither strange and new 
(secing it is English, used no doubt oy ip times past, 
and at this day currant in the North-parts, where the people 
haply are more observant of such presages) rather than 
many other forraine words, present into our language, and 
raunged with the English; or why it should be at | 
as absonant and not pleasing to the eare, more than é¢¢a 
in Greek..from whence, who seeth not (Osse and Ossing 
both) are derived. 1601 — Pliny Expl. Words Art, Osses, 
be words cast forth at vnawares, Presaging somewhat, 1603, 
— Plularch's Mor. 1293 ‘They take all their words whic 
they passe in play and sport, as osses and presages, 1606 
— Suelon. 204 Portents..of prodigies and of Osses [Oms7- 
nut), aard — Astun, Marcell. xix. x. 136 But the gods in 
heaven forfend the Osse. 1610 — Caniden's Brit. 1. 139 
All the osse and presage of good luck. 1611 Srrep ///s?, 
Gt. Brit, vir. iv. § Virgil also maketh the Horse to be 
a luckie Osse or foretokened successe in Battle. 

2. An essay or attempt (at doing something). 

Mod. W. Yorksh. dial, He made an oss at it. 

Ossean (p's/\n), a. and sd. [f. L. osse-ws bony 
+ gl A, adj. Bony, osseous, as a teleost fish. 
In mod. Dicts. aa 

B. sé. A fish of the order 7e/eoste?, having its 
skeleton well ossified ; an osseous fish. 

3835 Kiasy //ad. & fast. Anim, 11. xxi. 388 Osseans 
in which the skeletgn is bony and formed of bony fibres. 

Osseid (al. Chem. rare. [f. L. osse-us bony, 
after proteid.] A name inclading ossein and the 
related albuminoids. 

1884 Health Exhib, Catal, 4 The nitrogenous principles 
are subdivided into albumen, fihrine nnd caseine by some 
peyeclgg its connected with these, hut having a lower 
value, are the osseids, such as gelatine. 

Ossein (p'stjin). Chen. Also osavine. [f. L. 
osse-tes bony +-IN1.] Bone-cartilage; the organic 
gelatinous principle in true bony tissue; the em- 
bryonie tisSue which develops into bone by the 
deposit of mineral salts. 

1857 Mien Elew. Chem. 11. 665 The quantity of 
nitrogen [16-9 per cent given in Fremy’s analysts of osseit, 
1891 Atheneum a5 July 131 The restriction of the term 
alhuminoids to ossein, gelatin, chondrin, and the like, not 
true proteids, will, we hope, be followed. 

Osselet (p'sélét, p'slét). Also 8 oslet, osslet. 
{a. F. osseved a little bone (12th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. L. os, oss- bone: sce -LET.] 

1. A little bone, an ossicle; one of the small 


bones of the carpus or tarsus. 

1686 A. Sware Anat. Horse v. xi. 219 The Seven Osselets 
or little Bones that make the Knee. /éfd. xvi. 233 The 
Leg-bone and Ranges of Osselets which make that part we 
call the Hock. 1816 Sincer //fst. Cards 318 Athenxus.. 
says, that the ‘games of dice and osselets were in use at 
the time Troy was besieged by the Greeks '. 

2. Farriery, (See quot. 

£1730 W. Giwson Farvier's Guide u. txxvili. (2738) 234 
Oslets are little hard substances that arise among the small 
bones of the knee. 1737 Baacxen Marriery Linpr, (1756) 
I. 323 Splents, Osslets, Spavins, and i a 

3. The ecuttle-bone, pen, or calamary of some 
cephalopods. : 

148 Dana Geol. App. 1. (1850) 708 The osselet in some 
Cephalopoda. 1862 — Elen. Geol. 455 View reduced of the 
complete osselet of a Belemnite. x 

Ossements (p'sménts), 54. pf. rare. [p. F. 
ossements bones, ad. med.L. ossantenta (13the. Du 
Cange), f. os, oss- bone: see -MENT.] The bones 
of the dead; bones from which the flesh has been 
stripped. sa 

184r [. Tavior Anc. Chr. (1842) 11. vii. 263 [t [blood] had 
been poured upon these ossements, which were afterwards 
covered with earth. 

Ossene (p'sin). Also Osawsn, Ossen. [ad. late 
L. Osséni, a. Gr. 'Ooonvot (Epiphanins) : see quot. 
1863.) A member of an ancient heretical sect, 
living to the east of the Dead Sea, who adopted 
from the Essenes a debased form of Christianity. 

[1580 Futke rigs Rocke xviii. (Parker Soc.) 390 The old 
heresies, in which the Papists consent with ancient heretics 
..the Ossens and Marcosinns in their Reliques, snd strange 
tongue in prayers.) 1863 Westcort in Smith Dict, Siéle s. v. 
Essene, The strange account which Epiphanius gives of the 
Osseni..uppears to point tosome com ination of Essene and 
pseudo-Christian doctrines. 1880G. Satmon in Smith Dict. 
Chr. Biog. s.v. Elkesai, His accounts of the Jewish Sect 
which he calls Ossenes (Haer. 19). 

Osseo-fibrous (gsofairbres), a. [f. osseo-, 
comb, form of L. osse-us OasEous + fibrous.) Con- 
sisting of osseous combined with or passing into 
fibrous tissue. 

1845 Toop & Bowman Péys. Anat. 1. 128 Tendons, such 
as those of the flexor or extensor muscles of the ie and 
toes, as they lie in their osseo-fibrous sheaths in the hand or 
foot. 2846 Barrran tr. Malgaigne’s Mun. Ofer. Surg. gap 
An osseo-fibrous vault, fommed hy the meramce and coracol 

rocess and the ligament that unites then. 

POsseous (p'sis), a. [f. 1. osse-us bony (f. 05 
bone) +-ous. Cf. essex (1689 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


OSSEOUSLY. 


1. Of, consisting of, or of the uature of bone; 
bony ; ossified. 

1707 J. Drang Authrop. Nova 11.11. viii. 465 The Coats of 
the Vessels. .soonest become Osseous, as they are frequently 
found. 1760 J. Lee Jetrod. Bot. 1. vii. (1765) 15 An osseous 
Epidermis..commonly called the Shell. 1843 CartyLe Past 
& Pr. u.ii, Alas, how like an old osseous ee ments 1872 
Nicnotson Palzont. 308 As regards their true osseoussystem 
or endo-skeleton, Fishes vary very widely. 188: M ivart Cat 
19 Bone, or osseons tissue, is a substance, two-thirds of 
which ..consists of mineral matter. 

2. Having a bony skeleton, teleostean. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 374 The two great divi- 
sions [of Fishes], founded on the character of their bones, as 
being Cartilaginous or Osseous, are natural and well marked. 
1873 Mivarr Elem, Anat. ii. 59 In osseous Fishes the end 

f ihe tail is turned up. ; 

3. Abounding in fossil bones, ossiferous. 

1823 Bucriano Xelig. Diluo. x50 The femur of a bear 
from the osseous breccia of Pisa. 1876 Pace Adv. Te.xt-bk, 
Geol, xix, 383 Osseous breccia appears singularly connected 
with the coasts of the Mediterranean, 

4. fig. Hard or firm as bone. 

3682 Six T. Browne Chr. Afor. m1. § 4 The osseous and 
solid part of Goodness, which gives Stahility and Rectitude 
to al the rest, 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. vi. 130 The 
osseous fixtures in the flesh garment of Language, 

Hence O'sseously adv., as regards bone. 

1877 Encyct. Brit. V11.258/2 The elbow is osseously strong, 
but this strength. .varies with the position of the arm. 

+tO-sset. Obs. Forms: 5 osed, 6 oset, (Sc, 
ousett), osset(t). [Of unascertained origin. It 
has been conjectured to be a dial. pronunciation of 
worsted, but investigation does not favour this.] 
Some kind of woven material, app. of wool. Also 
attrib, Osset loom, a loom for weaving osset. 

1482 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 321 Receyved of Edmond Colchet 
vj. yerdes of blew osed to make ie a gowne. 1543 Wild 
of R. Parsons of Chew 26 Feb. (MS,), An oset lome other. 
wysse calyd a narowe lome. 1554 Will of W. Parkyns 
(Somerset Ho.), All my ossettcloaths. 1578 in Wadley Bristol 
Wills (1886) 228 One osset loome. i. 

\Osseter (ose'tor). Zool, [n, Russ. océrph 
osdty = Serv. jesetra, Pol. estotr, Lith. asetras, 
ershkelras stargeon.] A species of sturgeon, Aci- 

penser Giildenstadtit. 

1887 Cham, Frnl. 1V. 630/2 Thesturgeon. .and its kindred 
the great sturgeon or heluga.., the sewrnga.., the osseter 
(A. Guidenstadtii), and the small sturgeon or sterlet. 

tOssey, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. osse-us bony + 
-Y.] Bony, osseous. 

1578 Banister Hist, Afan 1. 24 The ossey substaunce of 
the ribbes is not euery where alike, : 

Osseye, variant of OsEy Oés., wine of Alsace. 

Ossianesque (pfline'sk, gsiiue'sk), a. and sé. 
[f. Ossian (see next) + -ESQUE.] 

A. adj. Imitating or suggesting the style of the 
poems attributed to Ossian, 

1889 Athenaume 21 Sept. 382/2 The subject being treated 
with an Ossianesque turgidity of phrase. 

B. sb. Ossianesque style or manner. 
, 3874 L. Srernen Sours in Library 111. 359 At its worst 
it. degenerates towards a rather unpleasant ianesque. 

Ossianie (pfi-, psic-nik), a. [f. Osstan, Mac- 
pherson’s anglicized form of Ozsén (ofin), name of 
a legendary Gaelic bard, whose poems Macpherson 
claimed to have collected and translated as pub- 
lished by him in 1760-63.] Of or pertaining to 
the legendary Ossian or to the poems ascribed to 
him; of the style or character of the rhythmic 
prose of Macpherson’s rendering of these poems, 
which has a peculiar Celtic glamour and charm, 
but is marred by bombast and rant; hence, magni- 
loquent, bombastic. 

3808 Edin. Rev. Jan., His Ossianic try. 1828 Scott 
Frnt, 11. 322 Ballantyne blames the Ossianic monotony of 
Hed Principal characters. 1881 Athenaum 28 Ma 7315/3 

Those who wish to find what traces of the so-called Oana 
legends still linger in Alban. 

So O'ssianism, ihe sphere or realm of Ossianic 
legend and poetry; O-ssianize v., to do into the 
form of Macpherson’s English version of ‘Ossian’. 

1862 Macu:. Mag. Sept. 430 It is 2 comfort for the tourist 
when he comes upon some one spot where he can see the 
old Gael walking out of Ossianism into the light of record. 
Snch a pes is Dunstaffuage. 1814 Soutnev in Q. Rev. X11, 


85 The Ossianized Iliad could do no injury to onr literature, 


Ossicle (g'sik’l).  [ad. L. ossictelum, dim, of 
os, osst- bone.] 

1. Asmall bone; a small picce of bony substance, 

Applied in anatomy to the bones of the middle ear in the 
tympanic cavity (auditory ossicles, 0. of audition); also to 
those of the carpus and tarsus (carga and tarsal ossicles), 
and to the numerous minute bones which strengthen the 
sclerotic coat of the eye in birds and some reptiles. 

1578 Banister “ist. Afan 1.25 As touchyng the Ossicle, 
or little bone conteined within the hart, 31599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 18/2 Take out..of each foote 
the middlemost ossicle, or Clawe. r689 Movie Sea Chyrure, 
u. iv. 37 When..1 had laid it open, and taken out the 
splintred ossicles. 1709 Beatz in PAs. Trans. XXVIL. 125 

he Ossicles, viz. the Malleolus..Incus..Stapes..are of a 
proportional bigness. 1835-6 Vovo Cyc. Anat.1.308/2 The 
-. tympanic ossicle is moved hy one muscle. 1877 Cours & 
Auten VN. Amer. Rod. 582 ‘There are eight true tarsal bones, 
besides a ya ae ossicle. 

2. Asmall plate, joint, etc. of chilinous or cal- 


careous substance in the animal framework. 


222 


a. One of the plates or skeletal elements of a starfish or 
other echinoderm, as the aménlacral and adambulacral 
ossicles, the ossicles that support the Spines, etc. b. One of 
the joints of the stem or branches of a crinoid or encrinite. 
c. One of the small hard parts of the gastric skeleton of 
crustacea, as the cardiac ossicle or plate, A/erocardtac O., etc. 

1852 E. Fornes Echinodermata of Brit, Tertiaries 2 Vent 
..surronnded by a membrane covered more or less with 
irregular ossicles. 1857 Maye Expos. Lex. 839/x Havin 
the..nature..of ossicles, as the articulated pieces of whic 
are composed the columns of auimals pertaining to the 
Crinoides. i892 J. A. Tuomson Oud. Zool. 204 [Instarfishes] 
the rafter-like plates are called ambulacral ossicles. lbid,, 
The dorsal surface bears a network of little ossicles, and many 
of these bear spines. /éid. 238 (Crustacea) The [cardiac] 
mill is very complex ;. .there are supporting ‘ossicles * on the 
walls with external muscles attached to them. 

Ossi-cular, ¢. [f. as prec. + -anl.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or of the nature of ossicles. 

1857 in Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1889 Amer. Naturalist 
XXIII, 637 The hyomandibular..breaks up into two or 
more pieces, as an ossicular chain. 

Ossi-culate, a. rare. [f. L. type *osstculat-us, 
f. ossiculum: see -ATE2] = OssEous 2, 

1857 Mayne Zxfos, Lex., Ossiculatus, applied by Will- 
brand to an Order of fishes, comprehending those that are 
provided with a true skeleton; ossiculate. 

Ossiculated (psitkisileted), @. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] Furnished with or made of ossicles, 

x752 Sin J. Hitt fist, Aninr. 201 Ol those, which have 
the rays of the fins bony, some have the branchiz ossiculated, 
and others have none of these ossicles about them. 

Ovssicule. [ad. L. osstczedem.] = OSSICLE. 

1886 in Cassels FEneyel. Dict. 

!Ossi-culum. PI. -a. [L., dim. of os bone.] 
A little bone; an ossicle; +the stone of a fruit. 

1706 Puittirs, Ossicudum, a little Bone: Among Her- 
balists, the stone of a plum, Cherry or suchlike Fruit. 1753 
Cuamuers Cyel, Supp., Ossicula auditoria, .. four little 
bones contained in the cavity of the tympanum. 1894 
Roosa Drs. Ear (1876) 20 There is no record of the fects 
auditus until the rsth century. 1877 Huxtev Anat. Juv, 
Anim. ix. 555 On the antambulacral wall,..the ossicula are 
elongated rods of very unequal lengtbs, united together. 

Ossiferous (psi-{éras), a. [f. L. os, oss#- boue + 
-FEROUS.] Containing or yielding bones; said of 
caves and deposits in which bones have been found. 

3823 Bucktano Relig. Drluv. 162 Ossiferous caves and 
fissures, 1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. 143 In several parts 
of Australia, ossifferous breccias have lately been discovered 
in limestone caverns, 1877 Dawson Orig. World xiv. 310 
In one of the Belgian caves, there are six beds of ossi- 
ferous mud. 

O'ssifiant, ¢. rare. [f. Ossiry v, + -ant.] 
Ossifying ; fig. becoming hard and rigid. 

3862 Rus«in Unto this Last 4 Assuming, not that the 
human being has no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it 
sounds an ossifiant theory of progress on this negation of 
A sou 

Ossific (psi‘fik), a. [f. L.os, ossé- bone + -Ftc.] 
Bone-forming; becoming or making bone; ossi- 
fying. Osstfic centre, a centre of ossification. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. th, vii. 184 Vou may..dry the 
Bone, and dispose it by virtue of its ossifick faculty to thrust 
ont a Callus. %713 Cuesetpen Axaé.i. i (1726)8 The ossific 
matter not flowing far enough to complete a bone. 1804 
Aaranetny Surg, Obs. 103 Without any manifest canse 
existing to excite such ossific inflammation. 188: MivaaT 
Cat 334 The ordinary ossific centres found in other vertebra. 


+ Ovssificated, c. Obs. [f. L. type *ossificas. + 
see next and -ATz3,] = OssiFIep. 

1727 Batrey vol. 11, Ossificated, turned or become Bone, 
hardened from a softer cartilaginous Substance into one of 
afirmer Texture. 1765 Treat. Dov. Pigeons 43 The bone- 
wen is an ossificated tumor, arising upon the joints as before. 

Ossification (psiftkefan). [p. of action from 
Ossiry. So in Fr. (1709 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The formation of bone; the process of be- 
coming or changing into bone; the condition of 
being ossified. 

Centre of ossification, the initial point from which this 
process starts, the point at which cartilage or connective 
tissne begins to ossify, 

3697 R. Baker (¢é¢/e) Cursus Osteologicns ; Being a Com- 
pleat Doctrine of the Bones, . Shewing their Nature.. manner 
of Ossification, Nourishment [etc.], 733 Beemer in PAs 
Trans, XXXVIII. 196 The gradual Increase of the Bones 
is described, even from the first Stages of Ossification, to 
that of an Adult. 1830 R. Knox Séclard’s Anat. 203 
Ossification of the arteries is most commonly the lot of old 
age. 3831 — Cloguct’s Anat. 45 This bone..presents three 
centres of ossification, one for its middie part, and two for 
the lateral regions. 1855 Homwen Hunt. Osteol, (1878) 24 
The bone called the ‘sacrnm" has. as many as 33 centres before 
its ossification is complete, 

2. concr, The result of the process, a bony forma- 


tion or concretion; bone as a formation. 

1705 W. Cowper in PAil. Trans. XXIV. 1970 The Trunks 
of the Arteries of the lee - were Obstructed by Petrifactions 
or Ossifications. 1807 M. Battie Morb, Anat, (ed. 7) 259 
It would appear that ossifications are sometimes to be found 
in this cartilage. 1822 Lama Eéfa Ser. 1. Chinney-Sweepers, 
From the mouth of a true sweep a display..of those white 
nnd shining ossifications, strikes me as..an allowable piece 
of foppery. 

3. fig. Vhe process of becoming hard or callous. 

1889 Spectator 13 Apr., A misery, not relieved... by. .ossi- 
fication of the feelings. 

Ossificatory (e'silikétlori), @. rare. [f. L. 
type *osseficdt- (in ossification) + -ony.] Of the 
nature of, or tending to, ossification, 


OSSIFYING. 


3870 RoLtesTON Anim. Life 20 Not as yct closed up hy 
ossificatory ingrowth. 


Ossified (p'sifoid), pp/. a. 
Made or converted into bone; 


rendered osseous. 

1798 T. Hinperwetr /fist. Scarborough wi. ii. 277 This 
skin was not in an ossified state. 1834 M¢Muatraiy Cuvier's 
Anim, Kingd. 53 The first has three ossified phalanges in 
the middle finger of the wing. 

Ossifier (vsifsior). [f Ossiry v.+-ER1.] One 
who or that which ossifies. 

1840 Hoon Up Rhine 318 But Power is a frightful ossifier, 

Ossiform (p'siffim), @. rare. [f. L. type 
*ossiform-ts, f. os, ossi= bone: sec -FoRM.] Of the 
form of bone; resembling bone; bone-like. 

1847-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat. IV. 126/1 The origin of ossiform 
particles..in the brain. 

+ Ossi-fragant, a. Obs. rare-°, [erron, f. L. 
ossefragus bone-breaking + -anr!.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ossifragant, that breaketh bones, 

Ossifrage (psifrédz). [ad. L. ostifrag-us, -a, 
name of a bird of prey, the ‘bone-breaker’, from 
ossifragus bone-breaking, f. os, ossi- houe + frag-, 


root ol frangére to break. Cf. Il. osstfraga. 

The ossifraga of Pliny is identified by modern naturalists 
with the Lammergeyer, which swallows and digests bones, 
and is said to let them fall from a great height upon rocks 
and stones so as to break them. But the name appears to 
have been early transferred in France and England to the 
Fish-hawk, to which, in its assumed modern forms or/raie, 
osprey, it is now applied, Ossifrage has subsequently been 
taken directly from the L, form, either simply to render the 
L., or to name the bird held to be meant by Pliny, but has 
sometimes been used merely as a synonym of Osprey. .(In 
modern Ornithology, Ossifraga has been awkwardly taken . 
by Bonaparte as generic nameof the Giant Fulmar, a bird of 
the petrel family.) See also Osraey.] 

1. As a rendering of L. ossifraga, or as a name 
for the Lammergeyer or Geir Eagle, or of some 
kindred species identified with the bird called by 
the Romans nee. 

x601 Hottanp Pliny x. iii. 272 Some reckon yet another 
kind of Aigle, which they call Barbatze; and the Tuscanes, 
Ossifrage. x63: Brae Lev, xi, 13 The Eagle, and the Ossi- 
frage (X. V. gier eagle], and the Onsen [Covern, the Segle, 
the Goshauke, the Cormoraunte; Wrctir an egle, and a 
griffyo, and a merlyoun; Pvavey an egle, and a grippe, 
aliete ; Vadg. aquilam et Sryphem, ethalizetum]) 1646 Sir 
‘T. Browne J’seud. Ep. 130 When the Septuagint makes use 
of this word [ypv¥¥]..Tremellius and our Translation hath 
rendred it the Oaitece which is one kinde of Eagle, 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Eat a kind of Eagle, having so 
strong a beak, that therewith she breaks bones, and is there- 
fore called a bone-breaker, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury it 
256/1 The Ossifrage, or Dispised le. .is of greater Body, 
yet of different colour, from the Eagle. 187: Wuyte Me.- 
vince Sarchedon IIL. xi. 150 Such kin they seemed to their 
conquerors as the dog to the wolf, the ossifrage to the eagle. 

2. Identified with the Osprey or fish-hawk. 

1658 Puitups, Ossi/rage, a kind of Eagle which breaketh 
bones with her beak, the same as Osprey. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith. 59 Vor the Haliwetus or Sea-Eagle we 
will present the Reader with the Ossifrage of Aldrovandus.. 
a fierce and generous bird, preying upon Fish,and frequent- 
ing not only Pools and Rivers, hut also the Sea. 1871 
Browntne Salaust. 123 Crook'd claw o' the creature, cormos 
rant, Or ossifrage, that.. hangs Afloat i’ the foam. 


Ossi‘fragous, ¢. rare—°, [f. L. osstfrag-ts 
(see prec.) + -ovs.] Bone-breaking. 

1721 Bastey, Ossifrangent, Ossifragous, bone-breaking. 
Hence in Asn, Worcester, Wrnster, ete. 

+ Ossifra‘ngent, 2. rare—°. [f. L. os bone + 
Jrangeniem, breaking.] = prec. q. v. 

Ossify (p'sifal), v. [f. L. 0s, ossi- bone + -FY: 
cf. F, ossifer (1709 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. gntr. To become or tum into bone; to change 


from soft tissue into bone. 

1713 CHESELDEN Anat. 1. i (1726) 5 Flat bones.. begin to 
ossify in a middle point. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 32 They become more solid,..and at last ossify. 1872 
Mivart Anat. 63 The walls of the two concave vertehral 
articular cups may ossify. 

. fig. To become hardened and callous; to 
become rigid and fixed as regards Progress: : 

1858 Froupe Hist, Eng. 111. xv. 297 The natural instinct 
of veneration had ossified into idolatry, 1892 Ch. Times 
2 Jan. 9/1 It is said in academic circles of a very successful 
Fellow who rises too rapidly to high place, that he ossifies. 

2. trans. To convert into bone; to harden, to 


make like bone. (Chiefly in fass7ve.) 

1721 Phil. Trans. Abr. V. 341 Acading, ‘The Arteries 
Ossified. 1800 Afed. Frnl. 1V.227 The coronary arteries.. 
wereossified. 1849 Muacnison Silvia xii. 303 The skeletons 
of these animals were all well ossified. 


b. fig. To harden; to render callous, rigid, un- 


progressive, or inoperative. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 111. 7 Their withers nre wrung, their 
feelings are ossified. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang, v. 114 Our 
phrases, often repeated, ossify the very organs of intelligence. 
1877 R. H. Hurron £ss. (ed. 2) 1. 10 Long-continued 
doubt..must in the end ossify the higher parts of the mind. 

Hence Ovssifying vb/. 5d. and p//. a. 

1713 Cuese.pen Anat. 1. i. (1726) 6 By the continual 
addition of this ossifying matter, the bones increase. 1741 
A. Monro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 32 The ossifying of Bones. 
1799 Watcnerr in Pit Trans. UXXXIX. 325 The osst- 
fying substance, which is principally phosphate of lime, is 

issolved. 1898 L. Steruen Stud. of a Biogr. 1. iit. 78 His 
nature had resisted the ossifying process which makes most 
of us commonplace..in later life. 


f, OssiFY + -ED1.] 
ardened like bone; 


OSSIVOROUS. 


Ossitacion, obs. form of OsciTation. 

Ossivorous (gsivores), 2. [f. L. os, oss#- bone 
+ -vor-ws devouring + -0US.] Bonc-devouring, 
feeding upon bones ; in Path. bone-destroying. 

1676 Ganw Museum, Anat. Stomach § Guis v.20 A Dog, 
and other Ossivorous Quadrupeds, 1842 Dunarison Aled. 
Lex.,Ossivorous.. Aspecies of tumour, mentioned by Ruysch, 
which destroys the bone. 1857 in Mavnxe Expos. Lex. 

Osslot, obs. form of OssELET. 

Ossous (g’sas), @. rare, [ad. rare L, ossds-us.] 
Bony, osscous. 

1831 T. Hora Ess, Origin Afan M1. 357 A single ossous 
tube... The gelatine of each hardens into an ossons plate. 

+O-sspringer. Ods. rare—'. [Expanded from 
Osprey: cf. OSPRING.] = OSPREY or OSSIFRAGE. 


(In the passage quoted there is no Gr. equivalent.) 
cr6r1r Cuapmad /Had xvi. 557 Like t’the hawk surnam‘d 
the osspringer,. .Stoop'd from the steep Olympian hill. 
Ossuarium. 77%. -a. [Late Latin.] = next. 
1765 H. Warrote Let. do Monta, 26 May, I will not 
lace an ossuarium in my garden for my cat, before her 
nes are ready to be placed in it. 1857 Biactt Ane, Pottery 
(1858) J.293 A remarkable vase..found. .in a tomb near the 
Piracus, resembles in shape the glass ossuaria of the Romans, 
Ossuary (p'siz,4ri). fad. late L. ossuadrium, 
irreg. f. 05, ossé- bone; tafter mortudriuu: mortuary. 
Cf. mod.F. osswaire (1835 in Dict. Acad.).} 
A receptacle for the bones of the dead; a bone- 


vanit, charnel-house; a bone-urn. 

1658 Sia I, Browne /fydriot. 25 The earth had con- 
founded the ashes of these Ossnaries. 1678 Puuitties (ed. 4), 
Ossuary, a Chamnel-honse or place where Dead-mens bones 
are kept. 18342 G. Downes Leté. Coni. Countries 1. 155 
‘Ihe church and castle occnpy the same elevated sitc. 
Annexed tothe former is a well filed ossuary, or bone-honse. 
1865 Luanock Preh. Times v. (t878) 139 These chambered 
long barrows may have served as assnaries, 1896 Zines 
19 Mar. 3/6 Conveyed to an ossuary special constructed in 
the newcemetery. 1899 Barinc-Gouto Br. of Wes l.x. 
167 The dolinen..was the family or tribal ossuary. 

b. fransf, A bone-cave, or deposit formed largely 
of bones, belonging to Inte geo oral times. 

186r Sia F, Patcaave Worm. & Eng. U1. 329 Bringing the 
ossuary of the Kirkdate Cave within the eriod even of the 
last population of the wolds, 186a R. H. Patterson Eze. 
Hist. & Art 116 The caves and ossnaries of Franconia and 
Upper Saxony. = 

c. fig. That in which relics of the dead past are 
preserved. 

1872 O. W, Houmas Poet 
to his ossnary of dead transactions, 
catacombs of Rome or Paris. , 

d. attrib. oras adj. Of or for the deposit of the 
bones of the dead. 

1857 Wiatry St. Charles Borromeo’: Instr, Eccl. Buitd, 
xxvil, § § This ossnary place or charnel house, hges Fen ues 
Brittany iv, 4a Charnei-houses or ossuary ca Ss. 

Ost, oste, obs. ff. Oast, Host sd, (1-4), Hosta. 

Ostage, obs. form of Hostace. 

| Ostalgia, ostalgy. Path. [f. Gr. daréov 
bone + dAyos pain.] Neuralgic pain ia a bone. 

1853 Duncitson Afed. Lex., Ostalgia. 1857 Mayne £xcfos. 
Lex., Ostalgia. .astalgy. 

+ Oste,v. Obs. rare. Ins ostey. [a. OF, oster, 
¥, é¢r.] trans. To put or take ont, to remove. 
c14go Loneticn Grail xxviii, 357 3it him be-hoveth to ben 
Osteyed (Fr. osfes] In the Manere as here Is seide. 
Osteal (pstia!), 2. [f. Gr. doré-ov bone +-at.] 
Of or pertaining to bone; sfec. of the quality of 
sound produced by the percussion of bone. 

3877 Roaeats Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 11. 1t The percussion 
note may become somewhat osteal in quality. 1882 Owen 
in Longm. Mag. 1. 66 Differences, asteal or dental, 1893 
Ss. pes Pevcuss. iti. (ed. 4) 63 The highest pitched 
tones are called Ostea! because they are yielded by the hard 
solid tissues, cartilage and bone. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 
V. 605 Osteal and Periosteal Cachexia. 

Osteid (p'stijid). Path., Anat. [f. Gr. daré-ov 
bone + -3p2,] An abnormal bony or calcareous 
deposit in a tissue, tumour, etc.; also, a bony 
growth in the pulp-cavity of a tooth. 

1894 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Osteill, obs. form of Host&t. 

Osteine, -in (pstijin). Axat. [ad. Gr. dorciv-os 
made or formed of bone.] The substance of bone, 
bony lissue, bone as a tissue. 

1854 Owen Skel. & Tecth in Circ. Se., Organ. Nat. 1. 165 
When those salts consist chiefly of phosphate of lime, the 
tissues called ‘ ostcine ', or bone, and ‘dentine’, ar tooth, are 
constituted, hetween which the chief distinction lies in the 
mode of arrangement of the earthy particles. 187a L. P. 
Meraeoitn Teeth (1378) 1a Beside these, are found albumen, 
fibrine, osteine, globuline, carbonate of lime, fluoride of cal- 
cinm,..and other proximate principles. 

Osteitis (pstéjai‘lis). Pash. Also ostitis. [f. 
Gr, daré-ov bone + -ITIs.] Inflammation in the 
substance of a bone. - 

1839-47 Toop Cye/. Anat. V1i, 64/1 Acute arthritis of the 


knee nay be combined with acute ostcitis of the bones. 1899 


Allbutt’: Syst. Med, V1. 551 The microscopic appearances 
are those of rarefactive osteitis. i. 


Hence Osteitic (-itik) a., of or pertaining to 
ostcitis. In recent Dicts. 

Ostel, obs. form of Hlosren. Osteler(e, -ore, 
obs. ff. OstLER, Ostelment, var. ll usTLEMENT Os. 

Ostend (pstend), ». Now rare. (ad. L. ostend- 
ére to stretch out before one’s face, expose to view, 


Breakf.-t. vi. 198, 1 love to go 
as I would visit the 
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| £.00-, obs- (On- 1) + tenddre to stretch. Ostendere 
had ppl. stem elther ostens- or ostent-; hence 
ostensible, ostension, ostention, ostent.| trans. To 
show, reveal; to manifest, exhibit. 

c14g0 Mirour Saluacioun 3486 Dwellyng fourt dayes 
after oft sith he hym ostendit. sd7a. gs vs tis Ciea- 
trices he ostendid, 1489 Se. Acts Fas. JV (1814) 22/1 
(To] ostend and scbew quhat richt pai haid to be taking of 
thesamyn. 1590 J. Paoctoa in C.S. Right Relig. Aijb, To 
ostend the good will.,1 alwaies bare toward your worship. 
1613 Hrvwoon Silver Age v. Wks. 3874 ILE, 163 The mortals 
Ostend their gratitude to vs the G 8897 H. G. Weis 
Plattuer Story (ed. 2) tx He concealed rather than ostended 
this curions confirmatory circumstance. 

[The sense ‘to appear prominently, to show itself’ given 
in Davies and copied by later dicts, founded on a quot. 
from Bp. Hall, has no existence; the word is efended| 

Ilence Oste-nded #//. a., displayed, manifested. 

1608 Aanin West Niun. (1880) 45, | am..made bould in 
your ostended curtesies. 


Ostensibility (pstensibirliti), [f. OstENsiaLE 
+ -ITy.] The quality of being ostensible ; + con- 


spicuousness, ostentation (0ds.). 

1975S. J. Pratt Lideral Opin. xxvii. (1783) 1. 181 People 
of fow education, and little mind, were always capable of a 
silly ostensibility, that sooner ar later bronght them into dis- 
grace, 1798 fist. in Ann. Reg. 117 Ile studiously avoided 
ostensibility, and left to others the danger, as well as the 
hanonr, of acting an open and explicit part. 


Ostensible (pste-nsib’l), a. (sd.)  [a. F. esten- 
sible (1740 in Dict, Acad.), nd. L. type *ostensibil-ts 
(med.L, in Laws Hen. [, c.80 § 11), f. osterts-, ppl. 
stem of ostendre: see OSTEND.] 

+1, That may be shown, exhibited, or presented 
to view; hence, presentable ; also, made or pre- 


pared to be shown. Oés. 

176a-71 H. Watroie Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1 86) 11. 540 
[Rubens) was called to Paris by Mary de’ Medici, and 
painted the ostensible history of her life in the Luxemburgh. 
1783 La, Temeve Let, 2 Apr. in Dk. Buckhm. Cr#. Geo. il 
(1853) I. 226, I wish yon to write me an ostensible fetter.. 
upon the conduct of the Portuguese. 1798 Bay Aseer, Late 
Kep. Gis 1. 92 B. was the only ostensible person in the 
country, P. having gone aff, and C.’s estate not being suffi- 
cient to make good the loss. a1805 A. Castyte Autodiog. 
i (1860) 3« He took great pains to make them (especially the 
first, for the second was hardly ostensible) appear among his 
best scholars. 1848 Bentnam IWés. (1843) X. 591 You should 
..send me two letters—one confidential, another ostensible. 

+2. That presents itself to vicw or shows itself 
off; open to public view; conspicuous, ostenta- 


tious. Obs. 

178a in Ld. Macartney's Life &c. (1807) 1.144 Were we to 
adopt the ostensible and artificial language of that pee 
which [etc.]. 1803 Mag. Wettestey Let. to A. Veliesley 
26 June in Owen Desp. (1877) 30a The most direct and even 
ostensible interposition of the British authority. 18e9 
Mansain Gi? Blas x. ii, @ 12 He has been in an ostensible 
situation..and his father aught to be buried with all the 
forms of state. 1628 Lo. Gaenvitce Sint, Fund 29 Which 
. can exhibit to us only the outward and ostensible workings 
of this complicated mechanism. oe 

3. Declared, avowed, professed ; exhibited or put 
forth as actaal and genuine: often implicitly or 


explicitly opposed to ‘actual’, ‘real’, and so = 


merely professed, pretended. 
1771 Furius Lett. Vv. 28g The best of princes is not dis- 
pl with the abuse which he sees thrown upon his 


1786 Buaxe IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 
and other troops, with the nabob 
British resident in the real, com- 
mand. 1837 Ht. Maatineau Soc, Amer. VII. 269 There will 
be less that is ostensible and more that is genuine, as they 
grow alder. 1848 C. Baonte ¥ Eyre x. (1873) 85 My 
astensible errand on this occasion was to get measured for 
a pair of shoes. 1874 GarEN Short fist. vii. § 4. 381 Her 
astensible demand was for English aid in her restoration to 
the throne, | 
B. ns 5d. in p/. Ostensible matters. 

186: J. Pycrorr Agony Point xxiii. (1862) 231 When oll 
these positive essentials and ostensibfes were so respectably 
witnessed. 

Ostensibly (este nsibli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
In an ostensible manner; avowedly, declaredly, 
professedly: distinguished from, and often im- 
plicitly or explicitly opposed to ‘ actually’, ‘really’, 
and so = under mere profession or pretence. 

1765 H. Warpois Vertue's A necd. Paint. V1. ii, 60 He was 
even employed in the treaty of marriage, though ostensibly 
acting only in the character of a painter. 1837 Svo. Smith 
IVks. (1867) 11. 249 He put his trust really where he put 
his trust cieted (i 1871 H. Aiwswoatn Tower //ill 1. 


ostensible Ministers. 
Il. 1g A party af Britis 
in the ostensible, and the 


i, The neglected Queen was sent to Richmond, ostensibly 
for change of air, but really that she might be out af the 
way. 1874 L, STernen Hours in Library (1892) I. iv. 154 
The characters which ostensibly play the chief part. 

+b. Conspicuonsly, ostentationsly. Oés. 

31856 Ht. Maatingau Astobdiog. 1. 272 Madame de Stael 
was exhibited as ostensibly at tbe British Gallery as any of 
the pictures on the walls. 

Ostension (pstenfan). Also 5 -cion, 6 -tion. 
[a. F. ostension (r3thc.), ad. L.ostens-, ostention-¢cit, 
n. of action from ostend-tre: see OSTEND.) 

+1, The action of showing; exhibition, display ; 
manifestation. Ods. 

1474 Caxton Cheese wv. ii, 147 For the solace of hym and 
ostencion of lone, 1489 Sc. Acts Fas. [V (1814) a23/t 
The saidis personis.. has bene afttymes Callie for be osten- 
sioune and schewing of pare Richtis, 14a Se. Acts Mary 
(1814) 411/a All vperis lordis .. hes maid faith ond sworne 
.. be pe ostentioune of peir rycht handis. a 164g Bovs Wks. 


——————————————— ee 


OSTENT. 


(1630) 678-9 Ostension,..1. in respect of the solemn inangura. 
tion of their Apostleship, on the Feast of Pentecost..a. Os- 
tention in regard of the execution of their office. 16g0 JI”. 
Selater’'s Exp. Rom,iv Vp. Ded., Not to make use of for 
estension and ostentation. 1733 W. Crawroun Jn fidelity 
(1836) 116 Divine punishments. .are for the ostention of his 
justice, 1789 T. Tavtoa /rocius Il. 24 The former (Q. & F.] 
announcing the production of something, but this [Y. I. D.] 
the ostension and invention of a thing required. 


2. Eccl. The action of holding forth the Eucha- 


ristic elements to the sight of the people. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 31 Some Churches re- 
taine the eleuation still, not for adoration like the Papists, 
but for ostension to the people. 1692 Br. Patrick Ans, 
Touchstone 34 At the ostension of the Bread of the Eucharist, 
and the Cup of Blessing. 1867 C. Watxer Ritual Reason 
Why 1a7 The rite was called the ‘elevation’ or fifting up, 
viewed under the first aspect; the ‘ ostension,’ or showing, 
viewed under the second. 

Ilence ¢Oste-nsional, a. Obs. (L. ostentiinalis.] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Ostensional, a Souldier attending 
the Prince in publique Shews. 

Ostensive (gstensiv), a. [ad. late L. ostersiv- 
us (‘syllogismus ostensivus’ Boeth. Ar7stot. Anal.), 
f. ostens- (see OSTENSIBLE) : See -IVE ; in I. ostenstf, 
-tve (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Manifestly or directly demonstrative; sfec. in 
Logic, Setting forth a general principle manifestly 
including the proposition to be proved. 

Ostensive reduction, reduction by the direct processes af 
conversion, permutation, and transposition, as opposed to 
indirect reduction, ¢. g. per turpossibile. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. . xiv, § 3 The Proposition. .re- 
duced to the Principle..they terme a Probation Ostensine. 
1614 Jackson Creed ut. ix.§ 1 it hath beene manifested .. by 
ostensine proofe from Scriptures, 1697 tr. Burgersdicins 
his Logic tt ix. 42 Reduction is either ostensive or else by 
way of impossible. 178% Brit, Apollo IV. No. 8 1/2 We 
cannot give an Ostensive Demonstration of this, 1836 Sia 
W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 305 The two species of Mathe- 
matics—the Geometric ar Ostensive, and the Algebraic or 
Symbolicat. 1870 Jevons Elen, ae xvii 130 Thesimpler 
process of direct or as it is often called ostensive reduction. 

b. Professedly demonstrative ; specious, 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 238 Na proof.,can be so showy 
and ostensive to a stranger, as that which is supplied by this 
vindictive pamphlet. ; 

2. ‘Showing, betokening’ (J.); declarative. 

375 in Jounson. 1877 E. Carza Philos. Kant 1. xix. 661 
The ideas of reason are heuristic, not ostensive, they enable 
us ta ask a question, not to give the answer. 

3. = OSTENSIBLE @. 3. 

1782 Miss Buaney Cecitia 1x. xi, I have alae observed, 
that where one scheme answers two purposes, the ostensive 
is never the purpose most at heart. | 185 Ze/uca II. 253 She 
was aware of a motive to the visit, in addition to the asten- 
sive ane, 1830 W. Puiuures Afi. Sinai wu. 413 Else, where- 
fore thus, No cause ostensive. . Desert the people? 

Hence Ostensively adv. (cf. late L. ‘ per im- 
possibile, et ostensive’, Bocth.], in an ostensive 
manner; &. demonstratively, dircctly; b. avowedly, 


professedly, ostensibly. 

3974 Luovp Fam. Ef. to Friend Poems (1790) 275 Affect. 
ing cynical grimace..1n rags and tatters, strole the street; 
Ostensively exceeding wise. 78a Hist. Eur. in Ann, Reg. 


a4a"/a ‘The enemy rested all their hopes now, at feast 
ostensively, on the defeat of Lord Howe's fleet, 1847 Dz 
108 A postulate of 


guineas Protestantiem Wks. 1858 VIII. 

the human reason, ..not proved ostensively, but indirectly 

proved as being.. presupposed in other necessities. 
Ostensoir, -orio, -orium: see OSTENsORY,. 


+ Ostensor. O6s, rare. = next. 

31804 Captive of Valence Il. 52 He (Jose! h 1] has for- 
hidden the use of the ostensor to give the benedictions of 
the holy sacrament, except in particular churches, 


Ostensory (gstensori). Also in Fr, It, 
L. forms in -oir, -orio, -orium. [ad. med.L. 
ostensori-unt, f. ostens-, ppl. stem of ostendtre: see 
Ostenp and -ory).] A receptacle in which to dis- 
play the Host to the congrcgation; n monstrance. 

rqza_ J. Rictaanson Statues, ete. ad 205 The Encha- 
ristical” Presence..is express'd by the Hose in the Galden 
Ostensorio on the Altar. 1 a tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) EI. 39 The sacred vessels, the chalices, ostensoriums. .in 
the richness of which there isa sort of emulation between the 
severalchurches, 1833 Catholic ae gay 506 His splendid 
ostensoir, or remonstrance, supported by an els, which cost 
200 florins. 1834 Becxroap /faly Il. 49 he fight of in- 
numerabfe tapers blazing on the diamonds of the ostensory. 
1839 New Monthly blag. LV. 55: The priest turned round 


with the glittering ostensory in_his | and. £861 C. P. 
Hopeson Kesid. Nagasaki vi. 143 The lighted tapers an the 
altar, the chaplet, the aureole, the ostensoir, .. the incense, 


the prayer for the dead, are facts to be noted {in Japanese 
worship], 1888 Harper's Mag. Feb. 373/a The priest .. 
walked under the canopy, and held the osfensorzum up in 


an imposing manner as high as bis head. 
[ad. L. ostent- 
sb, use of 


Ostent (psternt), 54.1 Now rare. 
um (pl.-a) something shown, a prodigy, 
neuter pa. pple. of ostend-cre: see OSTEND. Rarely 
wonder, prodigy. 
Which miraculous 


in L. form.] A sign, portent, 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AV. (1684) II. 
ostent, passing the ordinary course o natural canses.. was 
sent of God. 1598 Cnarman Afarlowe's Hero & Leander 
Ww. ae Ostents that threaten her estate, ¢ 56x — Me 
11. 280 Wise Jove is he hath shawn This strange ostent to us. 
1008) See ees Prodigies (1665) 185 When he was a Boy in 
the Low-Countries, some Ostenta of like candition were 
shewn him about the beginaing af the Belgick Wars. 174" 
T. Fraxckuin ir. Cicero's Nat. Gods u. 83 From whence 


thi alled Ostents, Signs, Portents, Prodigies. 1812 
Wo beswant Ansier Fw. ike A globe of fire (miraculous 


OSTENT. 


ostent). 1898 T. Hanoy Wessex Poentsg The Night waxed 
wan, As though with an awed sense of such ostent. 
[ad. L. 


Ostent (pstent), 54.2 Now rare. 
ostentu-s a showing, displaying, show, display, 
parade, f. ppl. stem of ostend-tve : see OSTEND.] 

1. The act of showing ; manifestation, indication ; 


show, display, appearance. 

1596 Snaus. Aferch, V. 1. ii. 205 Vse all the obseruance of 
ciuillitie Like one well studied in sad ostent To please his 
Grandam, /6/d. viii, 44 _Imploy your chiefest thoughts To 
courtship, and such faire ostents of loue As shail con- 
ueniently become you there. 1646 G. Danii. Poems Wks. 
1878 I. sg Dost aright discerne Twixt vertue and ostent. 
1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowy Diat. v. 245 Those 
Reasons.. whereof they make ostent with so many plausible 
amplifications. 1784 Cowrrr Task vi. 487 Atheist in ostent, 
Vicious in act, in temper savage-fierce. 1818 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India \.v.v. Fes name and ostent, the sovereignty 
of the Nabob .. was not to be infringed. 1861 Patmore in 
Macm. Mag. V. 26 Nature's infinite ostent Of tovely 
flowers in wood and mead. r 

2. Vainglorious display, ostentation. 

1598 Baacntey Medic, Man (1631) 183 Alt such whom 
glory swels with proud ostent. 1609 Hrywoop Brit. Troy 
vin. v, Thou proud Achilles with thy great ostent. 1639 
G. Damiet £ec/us. v. 1 Trost not in Riches, with a vaine 
Ostent Of Fullnes. 1895 W. Watson Father of Forest 13 
Goodly the ostents are to thee And pomps of time, 

b. with a7, An embodiment of ostentation. 

1638 Baioroanr in Yousonus Virdlus, [Such] may have 
The vain ostents of pride upon their grave. 1652 BenLowrs 
Theoph, xu. xcii, Ambitious obelisks, ostents of Pride. 


+Ostent, v. Ols. [ad. F. ostente-r (16th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. ostentd-7e to show off, freq. of 


ostendére: see OSTEND,] =OSTENTATE v, 

1531 Exvot Goo. 1. xiv, Semblably ther be some, that by 
dissimulation can ostent or shewe a high grauitie, 1583 
Sturses Anat. Aéus. 1. (1879) Fe The pride of the mouthe 
. .consisteth .. in ostenting an brageyng of some singutar 
vertne..in himselfe or some other of his kinred. 1625 T, 
Aoans Eng. Sickness Whs. 1861 1. 415 Malice not only 


discovers, but ostenteth her devilish effects, 1633 — rae 
a Peter ai There is nothing more easy than to ostent the 
tove of God. 


+Ostentate, ~A.a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 
ostental-us, pa.pple. of ostencare: see next. ] Boasted, 
vaingloriously displayed. 

16x5 ‘T. Avams Blacke Devilt 53 Like the speckled 
innocency of the Papists in their ostentate charity. 


Ostentate (p'sténtelt), v. Now rave (?only 
U.S). [f. L. ostentat-, ppl. stem of ostentire, 
freq. of ostend-cre: see OSTEND. ] 

1. trans. To make a show of, show off, display 


ostentatiously or boastfully, 

¢ 31540 Surr. Northampton Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
Pop. Plot 36 Christs Holy Evangely, which ..wee did 
ostentate and openly devant to keepe most exactly. r6aa 
Fotherby's Atheom, Pref. 20. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 
38: He was not for extravagant Rambles, as most Criticks 
are; Vain-gloriously to ostentate their great Reading, and 
Subtile Conjectures, upon small, or no occasions. 170a C. 
Matuer Magz. Chr. vu. v. (1852) 546 This proud Thraso 
would in his preaching ostentate skitt in Latin, and in 
Greek. 1886 American X11. 264 The viburnums ostentate 
their cymes of fruit. 1889 /éfd. a1 Dec. 192/1 San Marco.. 
ostentates upon the upper portion of its fagade all the florid 
detail of the Venetian manner. 

th. intr. for ref. To boast. Ods. 

1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals iu. nt. 323 Let not him that is 
Head of a Faction, ostentate too much. 

+2. To show, display. Ods. 

1630 Lord Banians & Persees 37 Not ostentating himselfe 
to publike view, hut living recluse. 


Osteutation (psténté'-fan). [a. F. ostentation, 
OF. -acton (1366 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. osten¢a- 
“6n-em, n. of action from ostentare: see prec.] 

+1. The presaging of future events; a presage; 
a portent, prodigy. Ods. rare. 

1436 Pol, Poens (Rolls) 11, 190 Many a day Men have be 
ferde of here rebellioun By grete tokenes and ostentacioun. 
1607 Topsrit Four, Beasts (1658) 263 There bave been 
Se te or ostentations of things to come, taken from u 

Wolf, a Fox, a Serpent, and a Horse, which were catled 
Auspicia Pedestria, 

2. The action of showiag or displaying; a show, 
exhibition, display (gf something). “In quot. 1865 
= DEMONSTRATION 6 (military). Ods. or arch. 

1534 More Com/. agst. Trib, u. Wks. r19%/2 Al theyr 
wonderful workes draw to no frnteful end, but to a fruite- 
lesse ostentacion and shew. 1587 Fieminc Contn. Holinshed 
TUL. 1557/2 With such other false ostentations of immauitie. 
1599 Saks. Auch Ado ww. i. 207 Publish it, that she is dead 
indeed: Maintaine a mourning ostentation. 1606 — Ani, 
§ Cé. 1. vi. 5a But you are come A Market-maid to Rome, 
and baue preuented The ostentation of our lone; which left 
vnsbewne, Is often left vnlon’d. 1608 Topsett Serpents 
(1658) 544 When ..they make ostentation hereof in the 
Market, or publique Stage, they suffer them to bite their 
own flesh, a@1716 Sout Serm. (1744) X. vii. 221 For osten- 
tation of strength and valour, at their publick sights and 
shows. 1865 Caatyte Fredk. Gi. xix. iv. (1872) VITL 1s: 
Fiuck to ride-out reconnoitering..and to make motions an 
ostentations. 

+b. Mere show, appearance, apparition; false 
show, pretence. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four-/, Beas?s (1658) 354 In truth there was 
no such thing, and all was but a fantastical ostentation. 
1649 Mitton £ikon, ii. 21 He .. who thinks by such weak 
policies and ostentations to gaine beliefe and absolution. 

+e. A spectacular show or exhibition. Oés. 

1588 Suans. Z. Z. LZ. ¥. i 118 The King would haue mee 


224 


present the Princesse. .with some delightfull ostentation, or 
show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-worke. 
3. Display intended to attract notice or admira- 
tion; pretentious parade, vainglorious ‘showing off’, 
c 1450 tr. De /mitatione 1. tix. 139 Grace also techip to.. 
eschine veyne plesaunce & ostentacion. 1855 Enen Decades 
To Rdr, (Arb.) 49 ‘The fonde and barbarous ostentation of 
superfluous riches, 1625 K, Lone tr. Barelay's Argenis i. 
xvii, 117 Under colour of seeking to learne wisdome, but in- 
deed to make ostentation of his owne. 1661 /’afers on 
Alter. Prayer-bk, aa The ostentation of his good works, is 
not the work of a good Christian. 1764 GoLpsm. Trav. 273 
IJence ostentation here, with tawdry art, Pants for the vulgar 
praise which fools impart. 1874 Green Shori Hist. viii. § 3. 
483 The frivolous ostentation of Buckingham .. gave point 
to the fierce attack. e 
Ostentatious (psténté'-fas), a. 
TION: see-Jous. Has displaced the earlier osfenéa- 
tive, ostentatory, ostentive, ostentous.] 
1. Characterized or marked by ostentation: a, Of 
actions, personal qualitids, etc.: Performed, exer- 
cised, or set forth in a way calculated to attract 
attention or admiration ; boastful. 
[x656 Lounr Glossogr., Ostentatitious [2 mispr.), set out 
for shew or vain-glory.} pie: Biog.in Stanley's list. Philos. 
pas Philosophy has. .charmed a World of People by its 
roud and QOstentatious Principles, 1716 Avvison Frce- 
holder No. 39 ? 5 His Religion was sincere, not ostentatious. 
178a Miss Vurney Cectiia n. ii, A display of importance so 
ostentatious mnde Cecilia already half repent her visit. r8ag 
Macautay £ss., Afi2ton (1887) 16 To imitate the ostentatious 
generosity of those ancientknights, 1849 — //st. Eng. vii. 
TI. 187 Lewis, with that ostentatious contempt of public law 
which was characteristic of him, occupied Orange. .and con- 
fiscated the revennes, 1874 Hetps Soc, /’ress. xiv. 190 Sir 
John had taken up his pines in a corner of the room, in an 
attitude of ostentatious humility. 
b. Of a person. 
In quot. 1673 app. Making a false show, pretentious. 
1658 [im lied in OsTENTATIoUSNEsS] 1673 Dayorn Afarr. 
a la Mode w.v, As ostentatious priests, when souls they 
woo, Promise their heaven to all, but grant to few. 1700 
Davoen Fadles Ded. (1721) 4 Lest I offend your modesty, 
which is so far from being ostentatious of the good you 
that it blushes even to have it known, 1791 Bosweit Life 
Foknson Advt., Were \ to detail the berks which I have 
consulted..1 should probably be thought ridiculously osten- 
tatious. 1818-6o Wratreiy Conrntpl. Bk. (1864) 150 A 
woman who is really beautiful and is always making a show 
of herself... would be justly censured as ostentatious. 1865 
Livincstone Zantbest xxv. 521 They are not, like the Mo- 
hammedans, ostentations in their prayers, 1884 A. Paut 
ilist. Reform. iv, 71 Active and ostentatious partisans of 
the French revolutionary movement. 
2. Fitted by appearance, posilion, or the like to 
attract attention; conspicnons, showy. Ods. (or 
blending with 1 a). 
1713 STEELE Guard. No. 6 ® 5 Coach or troop horses, of 
which that county produces ¢he most strong and ostentatious. 
1790 Pennant London (3813) 618 That honorable memorial 
. Should... he placed in the most ostentations situation. 188: 
Frovor Short Stud. 1V. v. 356 This pair..are the chie 
figures in the most ostentatious monument in the. .chapel. 
Ostenta‘tionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -uy2.] In 
an ostentatious manner; in a way calculated to 
attract notice ; with boastful parade or display. 
1703 J. Savacr. Lett. Antients xiv. 74 You do nothin 
ostentatiously. 1781 Gipson Decl. & /, (1869) IT. xxxvi. 
332 The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously displayed, 
1850 Lyeciend Visit U.S. VV. 83 The prejudices of a white 
uristocracy, ostentatiously boastfut of its love of equality. 
1897 Mary Kincstev W, Africa 57 When you go outside 
Clarence you come across the Bub ostentatiously unclothed 
—1 say ostentatiously for the benefit of ethnologists. 
Ostenta‘tionsness, [f. as-prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being ostentatious. 
1658 Eaat. Mono. tr. Paruta’s Wars Cyprus 124 To lose 
their lives without any advantage, would be rather a sign of 
foolish ostentatiousnesse, than of true worth. 178a Chay. in 
Ann. Reg. 52/1 They learn..to despise ostentatiousness, as 
being Hone 188a_L. Sternen Sef? v. 103 It would bea 
great mistake to infer that this ostentatiousness of authority 
concealed real servility. 
+Ostentative, az. Os. [f. L. ostentat- (see 
O8TENTATE v.) + -IVE.] & = OSTENTATIOUS In; 
b. = OSTENSIBLE. 
1600 W. Watson Decacorden (1602) 73 An ostentatiue 
sleeght and vaineglorious denice. 1601 — /mport. Consid. 
(1831) 18 An outward ostentative shew of advancing the 
Secular Priests. 1638 Drv. §& Pol. Observ. To Rdr. 3 Out 
of such a vaine glory as ostentative persons affect. 1653 H. 
Mone Antid. Ath. 1. ii. § 4.12 The arguments..} do not 
bestow that ostentative term of demonstration upon them. 
1685 Gracian'’s Courtier’s Orac. 251 There are ostentative 
Nations, and the Spanish with the first. 1689 tr. Buchanan's 
De Fure Regni apud Scoios 34 By the odiousness of one ill 
deed they loose alt the thanks of thelr Ostentative bounty. 
Hence} Ostentatively adv. = OSTENTATIOUSLY. 
1668 H, Morr Div. Dial, mi. xxxii. (1713) 266 We do not 
wantonly and ostentatively produce those Keys, but at a 
dead lift, when no other method will satisfie bim. 
+Ostentator. és. [a. L. ostentator, agent-n. 
from ostentare (OSTENTATE); cf. F. ostentateur, 


1535.] An ostentatious person; a bragger, boaster. 

1611 Coter., Ostentateur, an ostentator, boaster, bragger, 
vaunter, 1639 W.Sctater Worthy Comnrun, 38 And yet who 
such eAdgores, and Thrasonicall ostentatours of antiquity 
as these? 1642 T. Morton Presentm. Schismatic 3 When 
this ostentator shall look behind him and see.. what number 
of Oste he draweth behind him. 

+Ostentatory, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad.L. os- 
tentatori-us, f. ostentator: sce-ory. In OF, ostenta- 
totre (16th c. in Godef.).] = OsTENratiovs. 


(f. Ostenta- 


OSTEO-. 


1657 G, Stankev /elutont’s Vind. To Rdr, “Tis no 
unlikely but some captions Antagonist may censure my 
Aphorisms as ostentatory. 


+ Ostenta‘trix, Ofs. rare~° [A. 1. ostenta- 
trix, fem. of ostentator: see-TRIX. Cf. F. ostenta- 
trice (Montaigne, 1580).] An ostenlations woman. 


1611 Corcr., Ostenfatrice, an ostentatrix, braggardesse, 
boasting woman, 


+Ostentfal, 2. Obs. [f. Osrent sd.1 + -FuL,] 
Full of omen; portentous, ominous. 

1608 Carman Byron's Ma Plays 1873 II. 28x All then 
together are indeed ostentfull. 1615 — Odyss. xv. a1q4 If 
this ostentful thing (This eagle, and this goose) touch us, 
or yon, 2 . 

+Ostential, a. Obs. rare—".  [irreg. f. OsTENT 
56.2, or L, osteni- ppl. stem + -IAL, ?for ostentual.] 
? Externally shown or apparent. 


1609 Tounneur Jun. Poeme Sir F. Vere 562 The breath of 
his divulg'd pretence, Suited with fit ostentiall instruments. 


+Ostentiferous,a. Obs.rare—°. [f. L.ostentifer 
portentons, f, ostezet-2e OSTENT $).1; see -FEROUS. ] 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Ostentiferous, that which brings 
mousters or strange sights, 

+Ostentive,«. Obs. [f. L. ostent-, ppl. stem: 
see OSTEND and -1VE.] = OsTENTATIOUS. 

1599 Nasne Leuden Stuffe 22 The red herring..empals our 
sage senatonrs..in princely scarlet as pompous ostentyue as 
the Vintiqnater or Lady Troynouant. 1614 STiRtinc Doovrs- 
day iii, That pompous bird which still in triumph bears 
Rolled in a circle his ostentive taile. 1670 J. Law in 
Lauderdale Papers (Camden) 111. App. 234 The Bishop .. 
desired M* Gilbert Burnett to reply, which be did in an 
ostentive manner. 1730 Ld. Alar’s Legacy to Son (1897) 186 
The..affected and ostentive way of the Church of Rome. 

+Oste'ntons, a. Os. [£ Ostenr 5J.2 + -ovs: 
cf. portentous. ‘Vhe etymol. form would be *oster- 
tuous, in late L. ostenteudses (Onomast. Lat, Gr.), 
f, ostenti-s.] = OSTENTATIOUS, 

3624 T. Scotr Belg. Soudd. 8 A fourth spareth not the 
ostentous braverie of Princes, and excesse of apparrell, 
¢1645 Howrit Lett. 1. v. xxix. (1726) 224 Upon the Fee hest 
Mountain ‘mongst the Alps, he [Louis Ling left this 
ostentous Inscription upon a great Marble Pillar. 1687 A’ew 
Atlantis 1. 377 Ostentous Pomp the simple mind dotb please. 

Hence + Ostentonsly adv., ostentatiously. 

1665 J. Wena Stone-/feng (1725) 174 Then enters Olaus 
Wormius boldly with great Stones; and to him Doctor 
Charleton ostentously with mighty Stones. 


Osteo- (p’st’o), before a yowel also oste-, 
combining form of Gr. doréo-v bone, entering into 
many derivatives, chiefly anatomical: sce the more 
important words in their alphabetical places. 

Osteo-a‘neurysm, pulsating tumour of a bone. 
|| Osteoarthri-tis (Gr. dpOpiris gout], inflamma- 
tion of the bones of a joint. O’steoblast [Gr. 
Bdaorés bud, germ], Gegenbaur's term for granular 
corpuscles found in all developing bone as the active 
agents of osseous growth; hence Osteobla‘stic a., 
of, pertaining to, or having the character of osteo- 
blasts. Osteocachesxy [Gr. xaxegia ill condi- 
tion], defective constitution or structure of the 
bones (Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1857); so Osteo- 
cache‘ctic a. Osteocartila‘'ginons ¢@., of or 
consisting of bone and cartilage. || Osteochon- 
dri‘tis [Gr. xévdgos eseriinged inflammation of 
cartilage extending to the bone (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
|| Osteochondro-ma [Gr. xévdpos cartilage], osteoid 
tissne containing cartilage which may calcify and 
ossify. Osteocho'ndrophyte [Gr. gurdv growth], 
an osseous cartilaginous tumour. || Osteoclasis 
(Gr. xAdors fractare], fracture of a bone to correct 
a deformity; dissolation or destruction of bone 
tissue. O'steoclast (Ger. os¢eoklast, f. Gr. kdaords 
pe as (2) Kolliker’s term for the many-nucleated 
colossal cells, fonnd in growing bone, and con- 
cerned with the absorption of osseous tissue in the 
formation of the medallary spaces ia cartilage; 
(4) a surgical instrument for effecting osteoclasis. 
Osteocla'stic a. of or belonging to osteoclasis. 
|| Osteoco-mma [Gr. xéppa a piece],abone-segment, 
as a vertebra. Ovsteocope, also {| Osteo‘copus 
(Gr. dcreoxémos, f, xénos striking, toil, fatigue], 
violent wearing pain in the bones, esp. of syphilitic 
origin; syphilitic rheumatism; hence Osteoco'pic 
@., relating to osteocope. Osteodentine [DEN- 
TINE], Owen’s term for ossified connective tissue in 
the pulp-cavity of a tooth, esp. in the tecth of 
some cetaceans and fishes. Osteode'rmal, Os- 
teode‘rmatons, Osteode‘rmous ad/s. [Gr. déppa 
skin], having a partly ossified skin; having os- 
seons plates or spicnles deposited in the skin, as 
in the sturgeon. || Osteody-nia, also -o'dyny 
(Gr. d8tvy pain], chronic persistent pain in bones 
(Mayne). Osteogangrene, gangrene in n bone 
O’steogen [Gr. da7eoyerys produced by bone, 76 
écreoyevés the marrow], a soft transparent sub- 
stance in growing bone which undergoes ossifica- 
tion by the deposit of lime salls. O-steolite [Gr. 
Al@os stone], compact earthy calcium phosphate, 
similar to bone-phosphate, resembling lithographic 


OSTEOCOLLA. 


stone. O'steolith = OSTEOCOLLA,: tOsteoli'thical 
a., consisting of petrified or fossil hones. || Osteo- 
mala‘cia, -mala‘kia (Gr. padaxta softness], soflen- 
ing of bones dne to the gradual disappearance of 
earthy salts; also ealled sa/acosteon; hence Osteo- 
mala‘cial, Osteomala‘cio aajs., pertaining to or 
affected with osteomalacia; softened or half-de- 
stroyed as regards bony structure. Osteomala‘ctic 
a. (Gr, padaxrixés emollient], having the effect of 
softening bone (Mayne). O'steomere [Gr. pépos 
part] = Osieocomma. || Osteomyell tis [Gr, puedds 
marrow], inflammation of the marrow of a bone. 
Osteo-odo‘ntome: see quot. and ODONTOME. 
|| Osteoperiosti‘tis, inflammation of the perios- 
teum extending to the bone. O'steophage (Gr. 
gayeiv to eat] = Osteoclast (a). || Osteo‘:phagus 
[after sarcophagus], 1 box or chest of bones: see 
quot. || Osteophlebitis [Gr. prdy, preB- vein), 
inflammation of the veins of a bone (Syd. Soe. 
Lex,). Q-steoplast, a modified Osteoblast (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Osteoptery'gions a. [Gr. mrepuyior 
fin], having bony fins; of or belonging to the 
Osteoplerygit, an order of fishes in Macleay’s 
classification. |] Osteosclero’sis (Gr. oxAnpocis 
induration], hardening of 2 bone. Osteosto‘- 
matous, Osteo'stomous ads, (Gr. ovdpa mouth], 
having a bony mouth or osscons jaws. Osteo- 
syndesmolo‘gical a, [SYNDESMOLOGY], pertaining 
to the anatomy of bones and ligaments. [| Osteozo‘a, 
pi. of Osteozo‘on [Gr. (Gov animal], Blainville's 
term for Vertebrata; hence Osteozo‘an a., verte- 
brate (Harris Dict. Afed. Term. 1867). || Osteo- 
zoa‘ria [Gr. (adpov, dimin. of (@orv animal], 
Milne-Edwards’s term for Vertebrata. 

1878 Hotpen Hun: Osteol, (ed. 5)18 Occasionally seen as 
the result of chronic “osteo-arthritis. 1879 St. George's bee 
Rep. 1X. 260 Case of osteo-arthritis of the hip. 1875 Sin W. 
Turenre in Encycé. Brit. 1. 855/1 [Bone] is due toa develop- 
ment of new corpuscles, which Gegenbaur has named “osteo- 
blasts. /4rd., Colossal, many-nucleated cells..derived from 
the *osteo-blastic cells in the medulla. 1884 Mackenzix 
Dis. Throat & Nose 11. 480 An *osteo-cartilaginous plate ex- 
tended ..across to the nnder edge of the lower turbinated 
body. 1873 T. 11. Garen Jutrod, Pathol. 136 *Osteo-chon- 
droma, which in stricture more closely resembles bone than 
cartilage. 1847-9 Tooo Cye/, Anat. re .135/2 Cruveilhier's 
*osteochondrophyte is a production of this class. 1872 
Mouthly Microse. frail. July 134 He {Killiker] designates 
them ‘ “osteoclasts "{or osteophages). 1875 Sin W. TuRser 
in Encycl. Brit. \, 856/2 The product of the formation of 
osseous tissue hy the agency of the osteo-blasts, and of its 
ee pron or destruction by the action of the osteo-klasts. 
1706 Puiiiies, ene Pains in the Bones. 186: Bum. 
sreap Ven. Dis. (1879) 685 *Osteocopic pains, and nodes 
epee often disappear in an almost marvellous manner. 
1897 Aldbutt's Syst, Med. 11. 497 The osteocopic and myalgic 
gens are agonising at times. 1849-sa ‘Topp Cye/. Anat, 

V. 867/2 There is also..a small central tract of *osteo- 
dentine in old teeth. 1854 Owen Shel. § Treth in Cire. Se., 
Organ. Nat. 1.265 The transition from dentine to vaso-den- 
tine, and from this to osteo-dentine, is gradual, and the re- 
semblance of osteo-dentine to true bone is very close. 1878 
T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1, 561 Radicular odontomes gener- 
ally consist of osteo-dentine more or less covered-in by 
a layer of dentine, 188: Owen in Vature XXIII. 402 A 
reptilian “osteodermal character in the mammalian class. 
1857 Mave E-rfos. Ler., *Osteodermatous, 1875 BENNETT 
& Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot, 625 Polished plates of marble, dolo- 
Mite, or “osteolite (calcium phosphate) are covered with sand 
to the depth of a few inches, and seeds are then sown in the 
sand. 1857 MaYNE one Lex, *Osteolith, another name 
for the Osteocolla or glue-bone stone. 1794 PAI. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 405 This *osteolithical stratum extends ever 
way far heneath the limestonerock. 1822-34 Good s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 249 The genus softening of bones, he proposes 
to call "Osteo-malakia, and he divides it into two species. 
1845-6 tr. Simon's Anim. Chen. \I. 405 An analysis .. 
of the bones of a man..who died from osteomalacia. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Path. 328 In *osteomalacial bones, 
1854 Jones & Srv. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 831 “Osteomyelitis 
--inflammation of the red osseous Medulla and of the pul 
contained in the Cancelli of spongy bone. 1898 Al/butt's 
Syst. Wed, V. 777 Associated particularly with injuries and 
diseases of bones, such as osteomyelitis. 1870 tr. Stricker's 
‘Tum, Histol, xv. 470 We find in the dentine of the teeth .. 
masses with bone lacuna, termed Odontomes hy Virchow, 
and “osteo-odontomes hy Hohl. 189a Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Osteoperiostitis. 1896 A//sutt's Syst. Afed. 1. 850 The fre- 
quent occurrence of osteitis, osteoperiostitis, or alscess of 
bone which so often follow in the wake of the disease. 87a 

Osteophage [see Osteaclast). 1895 Edin, Rev. Jan, 210 

Among the boxes of bones found in the caves of the Mount 
of pe bigusht from elsewhere, for interment near the 

expected site of the Last Soret, one *osteophagus 

bears the name of‘ Judah “in Mebrew, with a square cross 
niarked below. 1839-47 Top Cycl. Anat. 111. 1005/2 The 

Osteopterygious Fishes exhihit powers of reproduction 

equally extraordinary. 1857 Mayne Erpos. Lex. *Ostco- 

Sclerosis. 1901 Brit. Med. Frii.29 June 1604 The bones 

{in general paralysis of the vamreh generally show a high 

degree of osteo-sclerosis, 1857 Mavne Expos. Lex., Osteo 

stomatus, aie hy Duméril toa Family of osseons, holo- 
hranchious fishes, comprehending those baving jaws natur- 
ally osscons, *osteostomatous. 


y * 
Wout tebe, 1891 Cent. Dict., *Osteasto- 


: Trustecs Unio. Pennsylv. 72 The *osteo- 
syndesmological laboratory is under rai Upervision of the 
Professor o! Anatomy. 

ll Osteocolla (pstickpli). [mod.L. (1565 Ges- 
ner), f, OstEo- + Gr, «éAAa glue,] A deposit of 
carbonate of lime forming an incrustation on the 

Vou. VIL. 
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roots and stems of plants: found in sandy ground, 
esp. In some parts of Germany. Also called giue- 
bone: see quot. 1663, 

1661 Love e //ist. Au. & Min. 1.93 Ostiocolia..is glutina- 
tive. 1663 Boyer Usef Fxp. Nat. PAtlos, uw. xix. 289 \t 
doth so wonderfully cement together the parts of broken and 
well-set hones, that it deserves the name it commonly hath 
in the shops of osteocolla. 1799 Kiewan Geol, Ess, lv. 142 
One of the roots of a pine tree.. converted into the calcareous 
petrifaction called Osteocolla, 1816 CLEAVeLAND Afin. (1822) 
176, 1899 Rutiey Stud. Rocks xiv. 30a The variety of tufa 
named osteocolla consists of calcareous deposits around 
twigs and mosses. — 4 . 

Osteogenesis (gstio,dzenisis). [f. Osrzo- + 
Gr. yévecrs Genesis.] ‘The genesis, origination, 
or formation of bone. 

1830 R. Knox Béclara’s Anat. 260 The formation of the 
bones, ossification, or osteogenesis is a phenomenon which 
has much occupied the attention of observers, 1842 E. 
Witson Anat, Vade M, (ed. 2) 5 This. .constitutes the gela- 
tinous state of osteo-genesis, 188a Nature XXV. 476 An 
exceptional form of osteogenesis, viz. metaplastic ossification, 
or direct transformation of cartilage into bone. 

So Osteogene'tic, Osteogenic, Osteo’genous 
adjs., of or pertaining to osteogenesis ; bone-form- 
ing; Osteo’geny, osteogenesis. 

Osteogenetic cells, the same as osteoblasts. Ostrogenctic 
or osteogenic layer, the inner layer of the periosteum, con- 
cerned in the production of osseous tissue, consisting of 
loosely-meshed white fihres (osteogenic fibres) including 
osteoblasts. Os/eogentc or osteogenous substance, tissue, 
that which composes the osteogenic fibres. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

3736 R. Nesastt (¢/f/e) Human Osteogeny explained in 
two lectures read before the surgeons of London in 1731. 
174: Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 39 The Knowledge of this 
Part of the Osteogeny..I think necessary. 1847-9'l‘opp Cye/. 
Anat, 1V. 647/2 Osteogenie is constant to the laws of serial 
order. 3857 Mayne A.xfos. Lex., Osteogencticus,..bone- 
generating ; of or belonging to Osteogenesis, .. osteogenetic. 

Osteo'graphy. [See Osrzo- and -orarny.] 
Description of the bones; descriptive osteology. 

(1728 
the Bones.) 1735 J. Doveras Animadv. Cheselden's Osteo. 
graphia: The chief end of Osteography, as J take it, is to 
enable practitioners to cure the diseases to which the bones 
are liahle. 
scription of the bones. 1842 in Duncuison Aled, Lex. — 

lence Osteo'grapher, a descriptive osteologist. 

1882 in Ocitvig (Annandale). 

Osteoid (p'stzoid), a. [f. OsrE(o- + -o1p: ef. 
Gr. écroedys and dcrewdqs bone-like, bony.) Re- 
sembling bone; of the appearance or structure of 


bone; bony, osseous. 

1847-9 Toon Cyel. Anat. 1V. 135/2 Under the names of 
osteoid or ossifying fungous tumour, Maller describes a 
growth of slow or rapid course. 1870 RotLrsTon Asim. 
Life 46 In their bony or osteoid tissue fish resemble the 
Amphibia. 1 Alléutt's Syst. Med. V1. 9 Normally in 
molluscs, osteoid fish, and reptiles, only two cusps form, 

Osteo‘loger. [f. as OsrzoLocy + -ER1] = 
OsTEOLOOIST. 

1666 J. Smirn Old Age (ed. 2) 176 Osteologers have very 
well observed, that the parts appertaining to the bones. .are 
either the Adnate, or the Enate parts. 

Osteologic (gstzolg'dzik),@. [f. as OstroLocy 
+ -10: see -Looic.] = next. 

1828 Weester, Osteologic, pertaining to a description of 
the bones. (Also in later Dicts.) 

Osteolo'gical, ¢. [f.as prec. + -aL.] 

1. Pertaining to, dealing with, or relating to osteo- 
logy, or the scientific study of bones. 

1777 Camres in PAtl Trans. LXIX. 148 Galen's osteo- 
logical performances upon this subject. 1863 Lyett Antig. 
Afan iv. (ed. 3) 66 Engrossed hy his osteological inquiries. 
1881 Owen Sect. Addr. Brit. Assoc. in Nature XXVV. 421 
For the storage of such specimens, and especially the osteo- 
sar ones. et 4 

. Of or pertaining to the objects of osteology, 
i.e. to bones, their structure, arrangement in the 
skeleton, etc.; coming within the sphere or ken of 


osteology. 

1 Buumenaacn in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 190 The 
osteological properties which I bave had opportunities to 
observe in the skullsof mummies. 1854 Owen Shed. § Teeth 
in Cire, Se., Organ. Nat. 1. 257 In the osteological structure 
of man, the vertebrate archetype is furthest departed from. 
1875 Lyell’s Princ. Geol. 11. 1. xlvii, 567 Fossil skeletons... 
agreeing... in osteological character with some of the existing 
races of man, ‘ 

Hence Osteologically adv. 

1819 Lawrence Lect, (cited in Webster, 1828). 

Osteo'logist. [f. as Osrro.ocy +-18T.] One 
who studies or is skilled in osteology. 

19731 in Barcey vol. 11. 1894 Lveve Elem. Geol. x. (ed. 2) 
140 A single bone taken from any part of the skeleton may 
enable a skilfnl osteologist to distinguish the genus, and 
sometimes the species to which it belonged. 

Osteology (estip‘lédzi). Also 7 ostiologie, 
-y. ad. mod.L. osteologia (1573 Jasolinus), f. 
Gr. dareo- bone, OSTEO-+-Aoya, -Locy. Cf. F. 
ostéologte (1628 in Hatz.-Darm.).} 

1. The science which treats of bones; that branch 
of anatomy which deals with the structure, genesis, 
and disposition of bones. 

1970 Pettus Fodine Reg. Introd. 2 If any one would write 
of the Nature of Ostiologie. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 62 
17 Well known for his Acuteness in Dissection of dead 
Bodies, and his great Skill in Osteology. 1858 Buckie Crez/is. 
(1869) II. iv. 195 The founders of comparative osteology. 

b. A treatise on the bones. 


HESELDEN (¢/¢/¢) Osteographia, or, the Anatomy of | 


1799 Hoorer Aled. Dict., Osteography, the de- | 


| 


OSTEOPOROSIS. 


1713 Cirsriorn Anas. Pref. (1726) 4 If 1 had not been so 
much engaged about an Osteology, in which every plate is 
tweaty one inches long. 1862 Craik /Ztst, dong. Litt, 368 
The eldest Alexander Monro, the author of the Osteology, 
first published in 1726. 

2. fransf. The objects of this science; the bony 
structure or system of bones of an animal. 

31833 Lyete Princ, Geol. 111. 4 By a comparison of the 
osteology of the existing vertehrated animals with the re- 
mains found entombed in ancient strata, 1837-9 I[ALLAM 
flist, Lit. 1.1. ix. § 13. 468 Vesalius seems not to have known 
the espe 3 ofthe ear, 1881 Wuxtey Addr. Brit, Assoc. 
in Mature XX1V. 454 To obtain a full knowledge of the 
osteology and of the dentition of these two forms. 

rk 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith u. § 2.114 The pan- 
theistic scbeme could go no farther than the bare outline of 
the osteology of the universe. 

b. éoosely. A bony framework or skeleton. 

1954 Bapnam f/adicut, 235 Here instrange jumble lie. .the 
several osteologies of inofiensive gurnards, perch, mackerel, 
- commingled with those of the implacable shark and fierce 
colossal skate. 

Osteoma (pstésem’). Path. Pl.-ata. [mod. 
L. f. OstEo- + Gr. -opa, as in carcinoma, tte.) 
A tumour composed of osseous tissne. 

rt Topp Cycl. Anat, IV. 135/1 By osteoma we under- 
stand a growth composed of bone. 1873 T. H. Garren 
Introd. Pathol, 139 Usteomata or osseous tumours. 

Osteomancy (p'st7o,mzinsi). Also 7 -manty. 
[f. OstEo- + -maxcy.] Divination from bones. 

x61a Seipen /ilustr, Drayton's Poly-olb, v. 85 When 
T have more skill in Osteomantie, 1 will tell you. 183% Bur- 
Ton Souf 129 Works on .. ostiomancy, Palmistry, oneiro- 
mancy and Divination. 

Osteometry (pstiy:métri). [f. OsTEo- + 
-METRY.] The measurement of bones; that part 
of zoémetry (or esp. anthropometry) which has to 
do with the proportions of the different bones, 

1878 Bartev tr. Topinards Anthrop.i*, 81 Osteometry.. 
is a sudy which has a special reference to the measure- 
ment of the facial angle and the direction of the occipital 
foramen. 

Hence Osteomertrical a., of or pertaining to 
osteometry. In recent Dicts. 

Osteopathy (pstippipi). [f. Osrro- + Gr. 
nos feeling, suffering; in sense 2, after homao- 
pathy, allopathy, ete. : see -PATHY.] 

1. Disease or affection of the bones. 

1857 Marne £xfos. Le.x., Osteopathia, term for an affection 
of the bones, osteopathy. 1899 A//butt's Syst. Med. V1. 547 
During this period the osteopathies failed to attract the 
universal attention ..so rapidly given to the arthropathies. 

2. A theory of disease and method of cure founded 
on the assumption that deformation of some part 
of the skeleton and consequent interference with 
the adjacent nerves and blood-vessels are the cause 
of most diseases. Hence Osteopath (p'stiopep), 
one who practises osteopathy ; Osteopathic a. ; 
Osteops'thically adv.; Osteo-pathist, a believer 
in or practiser of osteopalhy. 

1897 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 26 Mar., The [lowa] house 
Ea ear the..medical practice act..driving ont osteo- 
paths, faith healers, massage doctors and all others ceri 
to heal, unless they pass examination the same as physicians. 
1899 Brit. Aled. Frnt. Mar. 616 Dr. A. T. Still... was, in 
1889. .delivered of a new system, the name of which was 
called ‘osteopathy '... The following [are] extracts from 
official publications of the sect ..‘ The osteopath . . treats the 
patent through loose clothiag .. He does not rub or pat, 

ut manipulates osteopathically'. /dfd., From the point of 
view of the ‘osteopathic’ practitioner. Jérd. 15 aly 168 
The method of treatment..used hy all osteopathists. 

Osteophone (g'stia,fdun).  [f. OsTEo- + Gr. 
govy sound, after felephone, etc.] An instrument 
for the transmission of sound-waves through the 
teeth and the cranial bones to the auditory nerve, 
for the use of the deaf; = AUDIPHONE. 

1892 in Syd. Suc. Lex 

Osteophyte (p'stofsit). [f. Osrzo- + Gr, 
guréy 8 growth.] An osseous outgrowth, a bony 
exerescence. Hence Osteophytio (-fi'tik), a., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of an osteophyte. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anin: Chen. 11. 409 In the 
osteophyte incrnstation there were contained: Phosphate of 
lime, Carbonate of lime [etc.]. 1873 ‘T. H. Green /sfrod. 
Pathol. 140 The osteomata are divisible into two classes, 
according to their seat—the homologous osteomata or exo- 
stoses, and the heterologous osteomata or wal Mae 1877 
Burnett £ar 95 Osteophytes are regularly found in the 
tympanum of many of the mammals. 1897 A//éxtt's Syst. 
Aled. \V. 692 Osteophytic periostitis may lead to the most 
extraordinary overgrowths of the bone itself. 1898 J. 
Hurtcutnson in Arch, Surg. 1X. 355 Osteophytic growths 
on the limbs. : j 

Osteoplasty (¢'stzo,ple:sti). [| Ostxo- + Gr. 
mdaar-és moulded: see -PLA8TY.] The transplan- 
tation of a piece of bone with its periosteum to fill 
upagap. lence Osteopla-stio a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of osteoplasty. 

1863 NV. Syd. Soc. Yearbk. Med, 281 Langenbeck.—Con- 
tributions to Osteoplasty. 1863 /é/d. 2! n osteoplastic 
resections of the lower Jaw. 892 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 1899 
A libuti's Syst. Med. V1. 553 Signs of osteoplastic periostitis. 
Tbid, 735 Krause forms an osteoplastic flap, 

| Osteoporosis (@stiapordesis). a/h. [f. 
Ostro- + Gr. rép-os passage, pore + -0315,] Morbid 
absorption of bony substance, so that a bone be- 


comes abnormally porons or spongy. a 


OSTEOSARCOMA. 


1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anin Chen. 11. 410 A speci- 
men of osteoporosis growing on the cranium of an aged 
person. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat, (1874) 841 In 
osteoporosis the affected bone presents an increase of size. 
1896 MacAuister & Catretetr. Zregler's Path, Anat. 1. 143 
If the compact osseous tissue becomes porous from the 
widening of the Haversian canals, the condition is termed 
osteoporosis. ; . 

Hence Osteoporo'tic a., relating to osteoporosis 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

|| O:steosarcoma. Fath. 
coma.] 

1. Sarcoma in the bone; ‘term for a disease of 
the bone in which a fleshy, medullary, or carti- 
laginons mass grows within it’ (Mayne, 1857). 

1807-26 S, Coorzr First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) A Osteo- 
sarcoma, and some inveterate fungous diseases of the lower 
jaw-bone..might be safely taken away, by amputating a 
more or less considerable portion of that bone, 1835-6 Topn 
Cyel, Anat, 1. 461/1 The osteo-sarcoma is popeg ed by 
the continuity of some cancerous affection. 1876 Clin. Soc. 
rans. 1X. 77 Suffering from..osteo-sarcoma of the femur. 

A sarcoma which undergoes osseons trans- 


formation. 

1878 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 136 Sarcomata or even 
carcinomata may directly ossify, and so we get osteo-sarcoma 
and osteo-carcinoma. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Osteosarcoma, 
same as osteoid sarcoma. 

Hence O-steosarco'matous a. 

1835-6 Tooo Cyct. Anat. 1. 461/1 Osteo-sarcomatous 
tumours. .generally consisting of this firm material. 

Osteotome (p'st/o,toum). Surg. [f. as next + 
Gr. -ropos that cuts.}] Any instrument for cutting 
or dividing bone, So Osteo'tomist (see quot. 1844). 

1844 Dunciison Déct. Aled., Osteotomisé,. An instrument... 
for cutting the bones of the fetal cranium, when. .necessary. 
1857 Mayne Axpos, Lex., Osteotontus, an instrument for 
cutting through bones; a kind of chain-saw: an osteotomie. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ostéotome,..a chain saw for the division 
ofa hone, Also, any bone saw. O., MacEwen's..an instrus | 
ment of the chisel kind. | 

Osteotomy (¢stiiptémi). [f. Osrzo- + Gr. 
-Topia cutting.] a. Avat. Dissection of the bones. 
b. Surg. The cutting of a bone in order to correct 
a deformity, etc. 

3844 Dunctison Diet. Med., Osteotomy ..The part of 
practical anatomy whose object is the dissection of bones. 
1862 V, Syd. Soc. Year-bh. Wed. 272 Deformity of the Leg, 
consequent on badly-united Fracture of both bones, cured by | 
Osteotomy. 1876 Clix. Soc. Trans. 1X. 162 Mr. Maunder’s 
“On Subcutaneous Osteotomy'*. | 

| Osteria (ostér#a). Also 7 hosteria, [It. 
osteria (in Florio hosteria) inn, f. oste:—L, hospile-ne 
Host 54.2: cf. Hostry.] An inn or hostelry, in 
Italy or a country where Italian is spoken. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone u, vi, Ha’ not I Known him a 
common Rogue, come fidling in To th’ Osteria, 1625 
Frercuer Mair Maid of /nn u. ii, Thy Master that todges 
here in my Hosteria. 1766 Smottert Trav, 313 He would 
take me to an excellent osteria where I should be entertained 
and lodged like a Prince. 1887 T.G. Jackson Dalmatia 
IL. 187 Our lodging..was a palace compared to the osteria 
where we dined, or rather fed. 

Ostery(e, Ostesse, obs. ff. Hosrrx, Hostess. 


| 
| 
Ostey: see OsTE v. 


[f Osrz0- + Sar- 


+ Ostey, var. of Hostey v. Obs., to make war. 
Hence +Osteying wvé/. sd., warlike expedition ; 
+ Osteyour, ostoyour [OF ostoiour], soldier. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xviii, Replenyshed of all 
that may auayle The osteyng, and 10 souldiours, ¢ 1450 
Lonenicn Grait xlv. 472 Here Osteyowrs they maden forth 
gon. Lbg¢. 358 Anon his Ostoyours he bad That his pavylouns 
Alle pyht they were. 

Osteyl, obs. form of HosTet. 

Osthexy (gspeksi). [ad. mod.L. osthexta, f. 
Gr. éor- from daréov bone + éf«s habit.]  ‘Ossific 
diathesis, or a disposition to the formation or depo- 
sition of bony substance’ (Mayne Zxfos. Lex.). 
Hence Osthe’ctic a., connected with osthexy. 

3822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 253 That tendency 
to the . production of a morhid superahundance of calcareous 
earth in Osthexia and Lithia. /éid. 300 In treating of 
vascular osthexy. /éid. 1. 449 Where the formation of 
calcarious matier appears to depend upon an osthectic dia- 
thesis, or a constitution prone to generate lime, 

+ Orstiar. Sc. Obs. [See -an%] = Osrtany 1. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 1 
seruis to be ane Bishope, lat him first 
lecteur. all 

Ostiary (p'stiari), sd. and a. [ad L. ostéari-ns 
adj., of or pertaining to a door, sb. doorkeeper, f. 
osti-ume door, entrance, river-mouth.] A, 5d, 

1. Eccl, A doorkeeper, esp. of a church; the 
lowest of the minor orders in the R. C. Church. 
Also in L. form ostfarins, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 97 Gayus the +2 OF+ 
deyndede fiverege of ordres He pe chase ae 
reder, benette, accolette, and ober. 1647 N. Bacon Dise, 
Govt. Eng. 1.x, Lastly [come] Ostiaries ; which used to ring 
the bells, and open and shut the Church-doors. 1720 Strvea 
Stow's Surv, (1754) I. xxiv. 165/1 The Library... had at 
first a Library keeper and an under library keeper, and an 
Ostiary, 1839 Yeowsit Ane. Brit, Ch. App. v. (1847) 182 
If any clerk, from an ostiary to a priest, appear without his 
tunic. 1899 West. Gas, 22 Nov. 1/3 As Ostiarius of the 
Lower House of Convocation .. he 
clergyman in the Southern Province, 

+2. The mouth of a river; = Ogrrust. Ods. 

1646 Sir, T. Browne Pseud. EP, vi. viii. 312 The River of | 


Gif ony man de- 
¢ ostiar, secundlie 


new every dignified 
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Nilns hath seven ostiaries. 1650 Furter Pisgah iv. v. 82 
Somc onely counted the grand and solemn ostiaties of Nilus. 
1682 Sia ‘I’, Baowne Chr. Afor. ui. $4 For we are carried 
into the dark Lake, like the Egyptian River into the Sea, 
hy seven principal Ostiaries, 

B. aaj. That has charge of the door. rave. 

1865 Buackmore Cradock Nowell xiviii (1883) 320 He 
pushed the ostiary footman back. 

Ostil, -er, -ary, obs. fi. HOSTEL, -ER, -RY. 

+ Osting, obs. f. Hostino, raising of a host, 
raid ; encainpment. 

e1470 Henry Wallace yin. 1238 Mow plessis yow our 
ostyng for to se? 162r ix. 10 //en. VI/ in Bolton Stat. 
fret, 6s Whepsoever they shall.. ride to apy jorney or osting. 

Ostiole (p'stidel). Also irreg. osteole ; and in 
L. form. ad. L. ostio/em little door, dim. of 
ostitene door.] A small orifice or opening; a. (Bot.) 
the orifice or opening in the conceptacles and peri- 
thecia of certain algze and fungi, through which 
the spores are discharged ; also, openings of the 
stomata or breathing pores; b. (Anfom.) the 
orifice of the ‘stink-gland’ in the thorax of hete- 
ropterons insects (rare). 

1835 Linotey /ulrod. Bot. (ed. 2) 234 Ostiolum, is the 
orifice of the perithecium of Sphzria. 1857 Mayne Exfos. 
Lex., Ostiolum,a little door; anostiole, 1870 BENTLEY Afan, 
Bot. (ed. 2) 376 The spermagonium. .has one or more cavitics, 
with a aul orifice at_the top termed the ostiole or pore. 
1874 Cooxe Fungi 61 Opening by a pore or osticlum at the 
apex. 1890 [see below], * R 

Hence Osti‘olar a., of or pertaining to an ostiole; 
O-stiolate c., having an ostiole or ostioles. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ostiolaius, having ostioles or 
little openings: ostiolate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
423/1. 1890Cent. Dict. s.v., The ostiolar canal or the channel 
connected with the ostioles of bugs, 

Ostir, Ostis, obs. form ot OxsTER, Hostess. 


Osti-tis, variant of Ostr1T1s. 


| Ostium (stivm). Pl. ostia. 
door, entrance, month of a river.J 

+1. The mouth of a river. Obs. 

1665 Sin T. Heraeet 7rav. (1677) 89 The great and noble 
River Ganges in two Ostiums falls under 23 deg. 1695 
Woopwaap Nat. /7tst. Eartht.43 Mud being reposed..near 
the Ostia of those Rivers, 2 A 

2. Anat. Applied to various orifices and openings 
of vessels in the animal body, e.g. those of the 
ventricles and pulmonary arterics, the Fallopian 
and Enstachian tubes, the urethra, etc. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Jno. Anint vit 434 The margins of 
the ostia may be simple or may be produced inwards into 
folds which play the part of valves, 1878 Bett tr. Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 51 \t is only when valves appear at 
the ostia of the cardiac tuhe, that the direction of the flow 
is defined, 1898 Addbutt's Syst. Med. V. 703 Close to the 
ostium [of the cardiac pulmonary valves]. 

Ostle, obs. form of Hoste sé.t 


Ostler (pslaz). Forms: (4-9 see HosTEver) ; 
5 osteler, -eller, -iler, -elere, -elore, 6- ostler, 
(7 oastler). [A phonetic spelling of HosTE.er, 
IfosTLER, representing the historical pronunciation 
with 4 mute. In earlier times it was frequent also 
in the sense ‘keeper of a hostelry’ (see HosTeLER 
2) ; but since 16th c. has been restricted generally 
to the following sense, in which it is also (now 
less frequently) spelt HostLer, q.v. In the 1st 
Fol. of Shaks. ostler appears six times, hostler 
once, but the latter was more frequent in 18th c.] 

A man who attends to horses st an inn; a stable- 
man, 2 groom. 

[e1386 Chaucer's Pars. T. » 366, 15th c. v.rr. ostelers, 
ostilers: see Hostrer.] ¢1449 Pecocx Reg. y. vii. 521 
Stahiling, .. beddis, seruicis of the ostiler. 1467 Afann. & 
Honseh. Exp. (Roxb) 417 My mastyr paid to the osteler of 
the Tabard ., vij.s. viij.d. 1486 B& St, Aléans Fvjb, A 
Laughtre of Ostelores. 1396 Snaxs. 1 Hen. JV, u. i 108 
Bid the Ostler hring the Gelding out of the stable. 1630 
Wapswortn Piler. vi. 57 [He] supplyed the place of an 
Oastler in pulling of my bootes, 1784 Jonnson in Boswel? 
1s May, If Burke should go into.a stable. .the ostler would 
say, ‘We have had an extraordinary man here’. 31860 R. 
Suttivan Sieg Book Superseded (ed. 66), Osuier, Hostler, 
the man who takes care of horses at a..hotel or inn. 1861 
Geo. Kuior Silas AL ix. 63 Let him turn ostler, and keep 
himself. 

b. attrib., as ostler-boy. (Ostler ale = TostTEL 
ale; Ostler-wife = HostELen-wife.) 

171s Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. u. xi, The ostler wife 
brought ben good ale. 1861 C, Innes S#. Early Scotch 
fist. iii, 378 The chief drink of the castle, where ale was 
distinguished as ostler ale, household ale, and best ale. 
1864 Times 2z Nov., The cabin-hoy might become the leader 
of armies, and the ostler-boy sit in the Senate Chamber. 

c. Comé., as ostler-wise adz., after the manner 


of an ostler, 

1846 Nxs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 117 While rubbing 
down ostler-wise his master’s counter. 4 

Hence Ovstlering v/. sé., the occupation or 
exercise of the calling of an ostler. i 

1857 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) 1. 344 At the end of 
perhaps forty years ostlering. 

Ostleress (p'slorés), [f. prec. + -Ess.] A 
woman or girl who acts as ostler. 

1639 Furtea Holy War 1. iv. (1647) 5 Jews and Pagans 
slander her to have been ' stabularia ‘, an ostleresse or a she 
pei groom. 1847 Texnvson Princ. 1 223 A plump-arm‘d 

stleress, 


(L. ostivene 


| 


OSTRACISM. 


Ostlerie, -rye, obs. forms of Hosrrny. 

Ostman, obs. form of Hoastaan, 

Ostmen (o«stmén), 56. 7/. L7ist. Also 7 Oost-, 
Oust-. [a. ON. Avstmenn, pl. of Atustmady, men 
of the East; latinized Ostmanni.] The name given 
in Ireland and Iceland to invaders or settlers from 
Deninark and Norway; esf, the Northmen or 
‘Danes’ in Ireland and their descendants settled 
in some towns on the East coast of that country. 

[axzzz Giratpus Tofogr. Hiberniae m. xiiii, Dicti sunt 
autem Ostmanni lingua ipsorum, co1rupto quodam Saxonico, 

uasi Orientales homines.] c 1425 Eng. Cong. Jre/.82 He.. 
slogh four knyghtes that weren ouer ham, & four hundret 
ostmen, 1612 Davies Why /reland, etc. (1787) 80 A charter 
--granted hy Henry the Second, to certain Oostmen, or 
Easterlings, who were inhabitants of Waterford, long before 
Henry the Second attempted the conquest of Ircland. 1807 
Sir R. C, Hoare Your /rel. a5x The Ostmen took their 
revenge by setting fire to the abbey. 18q4z S. C. Hatt 
Leland 11, 347 Numberless proofs occur of these being the 
work of the Ostmen, 

lence Ostma‘nnic a., pertaining to the Ostmen. 

1843 S.C. Hart /redand 111, 194 Asserting that they were 
of Ostmanic construction. 

t+ Ostormachy. Obs. rare—°. [ad. Gr. do70- 
paxia a game played with fourteen pieces of bone, 
f. dcréoy bone + paxy combat.} 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Ostomachié, a playing or fighting 
with bones. 1658 in Paitiirs. 

+ Ostour. O¢s. Also corruptly 4 ostrey, 
oscuriis for osturis (f/.).  [a. OF. ostur, -our (in 
11th c. dostur, Roland, mod. F. autour) :—pop. L, 
austorium, from austur, altered from aster (Fir- 
micus, ¢340), lit. an Asturian (hawk or bird), 
a goshawk. Also in med.L. asterco, asturcis, 
austurco, -turcus, -turcius (Du Cange), whence 
austurcarius OSTREGER.] A poshawk, 

[1363 Rolls of Farilt. II. 282/2 Laneret, Austour, ou autre 
Faucoun.] 13.. Guy War. (Caius) 176 Mikell he kouthe 
of haukes and houndes, Of Ostours, of Faukons of grete 
moundes [A. Of estriche faucouns of gret mounde} /diid. 
3154 Ostreyes [A. Oscuriis] and faukons, girfaukes also. 

stoyour, variant of OsTEyouR Oés. 

Ostracean (psti-f7in), a. and sé. [f. mod.L. 
Ostracea or -ex, pl., the family of Bivalve Mollusca 
containing the Oyster (f. Gr. darpdse-os earthen, 
testaceous, f. dcvpaxoy earthen vessel, tile, shell of 
mussel, oyster, etc.)+-AN.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Ostracea or oyster family, ostraceons, b. sd, 
A member of the Ostracea, an oyster. 

1840 Fenny Cycl. XVII, r11/1 Oysters, or Ostraccans, a 
family of monomyarian conchifers, 


Ostraceous (gstré-{as), a. [f. mod.L. Ostracea 
(sce prec.) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Os- 
tracea; of the nature of an oyster. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.177 Species of scallops 
and_other_coarse ostraccous worms, 1882 Pall Atal? G, 
13 Feb., Our own native..thongh absolutely the smallest 
among the sons of the primitive ostraceous ancestors, is still 
round and plump and well flavoured. 

Ostracine (p'stiisin), a rare—% [f. Gr. 
Gotpaxoy (see above) + -INE?: cf. Gr, darpanty-os 
earthen, testaceons.} = OSTRACEAN a. 

in Cent. Dict. A 

| Ostracion. (gstrésign). Jekth. [a. mod.L. 
ostracton, a. Gr, d6oTpdxay, dim, of dorpaxoy hard 
shell.] A genns of fishes notable for the hard en- 
casement of their bodies, consisting of juxtaposed 
hexagonal plates; a trunk-fish or coffer-fish, 

3658 Sia ‘IT. Baowne Gard, Cyrus iti. 147 To omit the 
ruder Figures of the ostracion. 1752 Sia J. Hint Hest, 
Anim, 284 The body of the Ostracion is of an odd figure. 
1861 Hume tr. Afoguin-Tandon w, w. ii. 244 Adanson saw 
neg oes die after severe vomiting and convulsions from eating 
of the Ostracions or Trunk Fishes. 

Ostra‘ciont, a. (5d.) Zchih. [erron. f. OstRa- 
cion, after words in -odoz¢t from sbs.in -odon.] Ol 
or pertaining to the genus Ostracion. b. 56, A 
member of the family Ostracfontide, of which 
Ostracion is the typical genus, In mod. Dicts. 


Ostracism (p’strasiz’m). fad. mod.L. ostra- 
cism-us,a, Gr. doTpaxio pes, {, do7paxiCew to OSTRA- 
CIZE : see -1SM.} 

1. A method of temporary banishment practised 
in Athens and other cities of ancient Greece, by 
which a citizen whose power or influence was 
considered dangerous to the state was sent into 
exile for ten (later for five) years; so called because 
it was effected by voting with potsherds or tiles, 
on which the name of the person whom it was 
proposed to banish was writtcn ; hence, Temporary 
banishment or expatriation in general. 

[1579-80 Noatu P/uéarch (1676) 109 This manner of banish- 
ment for a time, called Ostraczsmox, was no punishment for 
any fault committed, but a..taking away of the envy of the 
people.) 1588 Greene Perimedes 6 Assure a repulse to exile 
melancholic, as the Oséractsie was to the noble of Athens. 
1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1. xxv, 1. 125 The Archons 
number'd all the Tyles in gross, for if there were fewer than 
six-thousand, the Ostracism was void. 1785 Reip {sted 
Powers v. iv, 400 It ig easy to see why an attainder in the 
English Language and ostracism in the Greek language 
have not names answering to them in other languages, 182% 
Byron Ztvo Foscarii i, ad ]as many sons As I have years, 


OSTRACITE. 


1 would have given them all, .to ostracism, Exile, or chains, 
3847 Grote Greece 1. xxxi.1V. 200 Dy the ostracism a citizen 
was banished without special accusation, trial or defence, 

2. fig. Yaulshment by general consent; exclu- 
sion from pou favour, or common privileges. 

16.. Donne To C'tess of Bedford, ‘To have written then" 
22 Virtue in courtiers hearts Suffers an ostracistn and departs. 
1693 J. Mansu Yo Congreve on ‘Old Bachelor’, Yo pass 
an ostracism on poetry. 1827 Haan Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 26 
A sort of ostracism is continually eoity an against the best, 
both of men and measures. 1870 M. D, Conway Larthw. 
Ptlgr. ix. 120 The social ostracism of a heretic. 1891 HH. 
Crospy Conform. to World 28 Even if social ostracism be 
the consequence. ’ 

Ostracite (p’strissit). (Formerly In L. form.) 
(ad. L. ostracités, a stone mentioned by Pliny, a. 
Gr, dorpaxirns-earthen, testaccous, f. dorpaxoy shell: 
see OSTRACEAN.] A fossil shell of a species or 


genus allied to the oyster. 

[x60r Hottanp J/iny If. 629 As for Ostracites, it took the 
name of an Oystre shell, which it doth represent.) 1653 
Courerrer Pharm. Londin. 54 Ostrocites, a drachm of it 
taken in ponder provokes the terms. 1677 PLot Oxfordsh. 
113 On Cowley-common we find nothing but Ostracites. 
1753 Cuamarns Cyc/. Suppl. Ostracites, in natural history, 
a name given by authors to the fossile oisters, common in 
many parts of England. 18ga Tu. Ross //usboldt's Trav. 
1, vi. 204 In the greatest part [of the beds] the cardites, the 
turbinites, the ostracites..are found. 

WOstracitis (gstrisaittis). fa. L. ostracitis 

Pliny), a. Gr. dorpaxirts cadmia, calamine, f. 
Sarpakov: sec prec.] A kind of calamine ad- 


Bern te furnaces in which copper is melted. 

3706 Pinus, Ostracitis, a sort of Crust that sticks to 
Furnaces, where Brass-Oar is melted. 189a Syd. Soc, Ler. 
Ostracitis, an earth of cadmium, from its resemblance to 
the surface of a shell. ; 

Ostracize (p'strissiz), v. (ad. Gr. darpanifer, 
f. dcrpaxoy earthen vessel, tile, potsherd : see -17¥.] 

L. trans. (Gr. Hist.) To banish by voting with 
potsherds: see OsTRacIsM I. 

18s0 Gaote Greece ui. Ixvii. VILL. 478 Damon was.. 
rendered so unpopular at Athens,..that he was ostracised. 
1866 Fetton Anc. § Mod. Gr. U1. 1, vi. 109 Two. Athenian 
statesmen, Nicias and Alcibiades, united to ostracize Hyper- 
bolus, a tamp-maker,..and by ostracizing him they ostracized 
ostracism itself. ¢ 

2. fig. To banish or expel as by ostracism; to 
exclitde from society, favour, or common privileges. 

1649 Maavet, Death Ld, Hastings 26 Therefore the Demo- 
eratick Stars did rise, And all that Worth froin hence did 
Ostracize. 1803 Edin. Rev. 11.142 Conjurors who.. endeavour 
to ostracise this submarine invader. 1853 Baicut Sf. Peace 
13 Oct. (1876) 460 Your newspapers..denounced and ostra- 
cised hundreds of good men. 1890 Mracier Sanity § 
fusanity xiii. 343 Ostracised from society becanse of the 
drunken and violent habits of his wife. 

Hence O'stracized ff/. a., O'stracizing 76/. 5. 
and fp/.a.; also O'stracizable a., capable of being 
ostracized ; O-stracizer, onc who ostracizes. 

1847 Grote Greece nL. xxxL LV. g10 Kleisthenés did not 
permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any 
one citizen exclusively. 1849 /did. xli. V. 174 The ostracised 
Aristeidés arrived at Salamis. 1854 Alachw. Alag. LXXV. 
25§ lie wrote his own name on the ostracising shell. 1862 
All Year Round Christm. No. 35 He .. covertly threw 
handfuls of grain to the ostracised cockerels. 1876 T. Harpy 
Ethelberta \\. ; A mover in circles from which the greatest 
ostraciser of all is servitude. 2891 Padé Afail G. 11 Sept. 
UNGe ostracizable Electors. f 

straco-, before a vowel ostrac-, combining 
form of Gr. derpaxoy hard shell. Hence 

Ovstracode:rm [Gr. dorpaxddepp-os] @., having 
a beny integument or external skeleton; s/. 
an ostracoderm fish; so O:stracode'rmal a., 
Ostracode‘rmons a. (Mayne Exjos. Lex. 1857), 
O:atracode‘rmatous a. (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ostra- 
cology [see -LoGy], conchology (Mayne); hence 
Oatracclo'gical z. O'stracopho:re [Gr. ~popos 
bearing], a member of the Ostracophori,z Paleozoic 
sub-class of fishes (Funk); so Ostraco’phoreus a. 
O'stracope:d, a member of the Ostracopoda, an 
order of entomostracous crustacea ; so Ostraco’- 
podous a., belonging to the Ostracopoda (Mayne). 
Ostrace‘atean [Gr. dareor bone] a., pertaining to 

the Ostracostet, a group of extinct placoganoid 

fishes; 56. a fish belonging to this group; so Ostra- 
co‘steousa. O'stracothe:re [Gr. 67p animal], an 
ostracode crustacean. 

(1876 tr, Beneden's Anim, Parasites 17 Since tbe molluscs 

live only on vegetable substances, while the Ostracotheres 

feed entirely on animal matter. 1898 A. 5. Wooowaap 

Vertebr, Paieont. 5 The simplest Ostracoderms (Hetero- 

straci) occur in the Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian, and 

exhibit no bone-cells in any part of their dermal armour. 
Ostracode (estrakéad), a. and sé, [ad. Gr. 
darparwins: sce -ODE.] a. adj. Belonging to the 

Ostracoda or Ostracopoda, an order of entomostra- 


cous crustaceans. b. sé. Amember of the Ostracoda. 

1865 4 thenzum No, 1983. 571/2 The little modest ostracods 
and phyllopods. 1870 Nicnotson Afan, Zool. 1. 196 Small 
Ostracode Crustacea ..as fossils ..extend from the Lower 
Silurian period up to the present day, 1888 Rotieston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 534 The oe is moveahle .. in the 
Ostracode Cypridinidz. 1903 Edin. Rev. Jan. 194 They 
found +. a living ostracode. 

So Ostrace'dal, Ostrace-dous aids. 


1887 11. H..Howoatn MJasynnoth & flood 372 The ostra- 


227 


codal fauna..in the seas of Australia and the Malay 
Peninsula, | 

Ostracoid (p'strikoid), a. and sé. [f. Gr. type 
*arpaxoadys = corpaxwbys OSTRACODE; see -O1D 
and -opE.) (See quots.) 

31857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ostracoides, resembling or of 
the nature of a shell: ostracoid, 1861 Dana £éesn. Geol. 193 
The.earliest of the bivalve Crustaceans—very small species 
having the body enclosed in a bivalve shell somewhat like 
a clamshell, whence the name Ostracoid, 


+ O-stracy, obs, erron. form for OSTRACISM. 


157 Noatu Piutarch (1676) 456 The Ostracy devised 
was for men of noble fame. 

Ostrage, obs. form of Ostricii. 

Ostray, obs. form of AsTRay, adv. and a, 

Ostre, var. Hostry Oés.; obs. f. OYSTER. 

Ostreaceous (gstr/)2"fas), a. [f. L._ type 
*ostreace-us, §. ostrea oyster: see -AcEou8.} Of 
the nature of the oyster or its shell; resembling, 
or meee to, an oyster; oyster-like; ostraceous. 

1678 Cuowortn /afedl. Syst.t. v. 790 That outer vestment, 
of the Terrestial Body (styled in Plato 1d dorpeades, the 
crustaceous or ostreaceous Body). 1833 New Monthly Mag. 
XXXVI. 223 His very life and being may be said to have 
been, in a great degree, ostreaceous. 

Ostreaculture: see OSTREICULTURE. 

Ostreal (p'str74l), a. rare. [f. L. ostrea oyster 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to oysters. 

1849 /élustr. Lond, News 7 Aug. p3/ 1 The days when poor 
Britain enjoyed but an ostreal fame. 1884 Datly News 
ag July, The ostreal resources of the New World, 

O'strean, 2. rare. [f.as prec. +-aN.] = prec. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LIL, 546 Forms of ostrean 
happiness. /éfd. 553 By the sudden opening and closing 
of their valves... the ostrean tribes possess the means of 
locomotion, 


Ostreger, ostringer (p'strédgos, p’strindgas). 
Forms: 5 ostregier, 5-9 -eger, 6 -iger, 7 -idger; 
7-8 oatringer, (6 olstrynger). See also AUs- 


TRINGER. [ME. ostregier, ostreger, corruption’ of | 


OF. ostruchier, austruchter (V. autrucier, autour- 
sier)i~late L. austurcdrtus, 1. anstureus (:—L. 
Asturicus Austurian, from Asturia in Spain), 
also austorius, ostorius, whence OF. ostour, hostur, 
now autour goshawk : cf. Ostoun. For ostringer, 
cf. messenger, passenger, porringer, wharfinger.] 
A kceper of goshawks. 

Yargoo AVS. Sloane 2721 in Harting Introd. Perf. Bk. 
Sparhawkes (1886) p.ix, lhe skoole for a young ostringer or 

‘uikener. 1485 BA. St. Adbans Bvb, Thay be calde 
Ostregeris that kepe Goshawkys or Tercellis. 1575 Tur. 
aeav, Fautconrie 63 The falconers and ostregers have to 
these two sorts added a thirde kinde. 1614 Maaknam 
Cheap Efush. (1623) 155 All Ostringers doe esteeme plumage 
«tO the best casting a short-winged Mawke can take. 
1670 Buount Law Dict, Austurcus, a Goshawk; whence 
we usually calla Faulkoner, who keeps that kinde of Hawks, 
an Ostringer. 1867 Ovutva C. Castlemaine (1879) 11 Fulke 
Ravensworth brought her the bird from the ostreger’s wrist. 

Ostrei-, ostreo- (also crron. ostrea-, ostra-, 
ostro-), combining forms of L, ostrea, ostreum, 
and Gr. dorpeov oyster. Hence: Ovstreiform a. 
{-Form], having the form of an oyster or of 
oysters, 
(prfadgist) [Gr. -pa-yos eating], one who, or that 


which, eats or feeds upon oysters; so Ostreo'- | 


phagous a., eating or feeding on oysters. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVUL, 361/2 It exists also in the *Ostrei- 
form Gryphez. 1895 Edin. 
diet might be thought to be much more largely ostreiform. 
1883 Daily Tel, 29 Dec. 53 ‘The notorious ‘ostreophage .. 
were he to look in ata few of the West-end oyster shops. 
1842 Fraser's Mag. XXL. 463 Astonishing the natives, 
like Dando the *ostreophagist. 1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex, 
*Ostreophagous. 188a Daily News 17 Feb. 5/3 A great 
advantage to the ostreophagous part of our population. 

Ostreiculture (pstrijikoltitu). Also erron. 
ostr(e)a-, ostreo-, ostri-. [f. L. ostreé-, comb. form 
of ostrea oyster + CuLtuRE.] The artificial breeding 
of oysters for the market; oyster-culture. 

3861 Hume tr, Aoguin- Tandon 1. ut. 169 Ostreaculture. 
The artificial production of Oysters has become an important 
branch of industry. 186a //usir. Lond. News 11 Jan. 50/3 


The operations of ostréoculture. 

Hence Ostreicu‘Itural c.; Ostreiculturiat, 
one who makes it his business to breed oysters. 

1882 Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 4/8 The sensation which has been 
caused in the ostriculturat world in consequence of the intro- 
duction into our waters of Portuguese mollusca, 1866 
Athenzum No. 2032 4358/3 A valuable hint for ostreo- 
cultnrists, 1882 American V. 88 ‘The theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 1891 W. K. Baooxs 
Oyster 58 M. Tripota, one of the veteran ostracultnrists, 


Ostreo-: sec Ostrei-. 

O-streoid, a. rare—°. [f. L. ostrea oyster: see 
-omp.] Oyster-like, (Mayne, 1857-) 

Ostreperous, obs. f. OBSTREPEROUS. 
see OsTouR; also obs. f. Hostry. 

Ostrich ! (p:strit{). Forms: a. 3 ostrice, 4 
-icche, 4-5 -iche, 4-6 -ydge, 4-7 -ige, (4-fg), 5 
-ych(e, -yeche, -ygge, (hoat-), 6 ostrage, (hos- 
tryge), 6-8 ostridgo, 4- ostrich ; 5 oyatryche, 
6 -eche, -ige, oistrich(e; 7 oeatrich, -idge. 8B. 
6 austrich, astridge, 7 austridge,-uch. ‘y. 5-7 
estricho, 5 -yche, 6 -itch, -yge, 0-7 -idge, -ige, 


Ostrey: 


O'streophage (-fe'dz), Ostreophagist — 


ev, Oct. 369 The Londoner's | 


OSTRICH. 


7 ‘edge, -ago, (6 eestrycho, 7 eastrich). [ME. 
ostrice, -tche, a. OF. ostruce, -uche, modi. au- 
truche = Sp. avestruz, Pg. abestruz:—pop.L. avis 
struthio, avistriithto, from avis bird + late 1. 
strithio, ad. Gr. otpoubiew ostrich (Greg. Naz.), f. 
otpoviés sparrow, ostrich; the simple L. strathio 
gave ME. Srructon: ef. Pr. estrus, It. struzso. 

In classical Gr. the bird was called commonly 6 u¢yas 
arpovéds, or simply atpov0ds ; also orpovtloxaumAos, whence 
the cL L. sérithiocamalus STRUTHIOCAMEL) 

1. A very large ratite bird, Struthio camelus, the 
only species of the genus Struthio and the family 
Struthionidz, inhabiting the sandy plains of Africa 
and Arabia; it is the largest of existing birds. 

The habits and peculiarities of the bird, real and fabulous, 
have afforded much sco} for proverb and allusion; suchare 
its indiscriminate voracily an its liking for hard substances, 
which it awallows to assist the gizzard in its functions; its 
supposed want of regard for its young, its eggs being partly 
hatched by the heat of the sun, which has led to the belief 
that it deserts its nest; and the practice attributed to it of 
thrusting its head into the sand ora bush when being over- 
taken by pursuers, throngh incapacity to distinguish between 
seeing and being seen. 

a, 1335 Ancr. R, 132 Pe steore (v.7. ostrice] nor his 
muchele flesche maked a semblaunt uorte vleon, & beated 
pe hwingen, 1382 Wycur Lam. iv. 3 Crnel, as an ostrich 
{1388 ostrig] in desert. 1388 — Fob xxxix. 13 ‘Vhe fethere 
of an ostriche (1382 strucioun], 148: Caxton Myrrour 
nt. xvi. ror The hostryche by his nature eteth well yron. 
igsg Even Decades 3:7 Theyr fiete and legges are lyke 
the legs and fiete of the foule canled the oystreche. 1584 
Cocan Haven Health ix. (1636) 33 Rusticks, who have 
stomacks like Ostriges, that can digest hard yron. 1615 G. 
Sanoys Tvav. 1. 139 Swift horses .. of sufficient speed to 
overtake an Ostridge. 1719 Vounc Paraphr. Fob whs 1957 
1. 212 Who in the stupid Ostrich has subdu'd A parent's care, 
and fond pacudes 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 
Ii!. xxviii. 162 A cock, a stork, an ostridge..walk directl 
forwards without waddling. 3857 Livincstoxr, raz. vil. 
155 The food of the ostrich consists of pods and seeds of 
different kinds of leguminous plants. 

B. 1580 Lyty Auphues (Arb) 34t It fareth with me..as 
with the Austrich fed. 1582 Ostridge], who pricketh none 
but bir selfe, which causeth hir to ruanne when she wonld 
rest. 1894 18¢ £°t, Contention (1843) 63 He make thee eate 
yron like an Astridge, and swallow my sword like a great 
pinne. 1623 Someth. Written by Occas. Accid. Blacke 
Friers 14 Like the Aunstridge, who hiding her little head. 
aupposeth her great body obscured. 1663 Grratzn Counsel 
a3 Yet ought the Clark of the Work to be discreet in the 
distributing them [nails] to some Carpenters, whose pockets 
partake much of the Austruches stomncls- 

y. 1460 Hill of Tame (Somerset Ho.), Ciphum cum 
esterige-feders. 1467 Manu. § Hlousch. Exp. (Roxb.) 403 My 
mastyr paid for an estryche federe..v.s. a 1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 478 The estryge, that wyll eate An horshowe so 
great. 189 Papge w. Hatchet Bij bs, Twil digest a Cathedral 
Church as easilie, as an Estritch a two penic naile. 1646 
To Ar. Hall on his Detractors in J. Hall's Poems, Such 

lumed Estrages. 1649 Lovecace Poems 53 Eastrich 1 Thou 

catherd Foole, and easie prey, hat larger sailes to thy 
broad Vessell needst. 1703 Dasriea Voy. (1729) LIL. 397 We 
saw a great many of these Estridges. 

b. Applied to the rhea of South America, a ratite 
bird resembling tbe ostrich in appearance and 
habits ; more fully American ostrich. 

1813 Sta E. Home Lect. Comf. Anat. (1814) 1. 295 In the 
cassowaries, and American ostrich, the stones. .which those 
birds swallow must, from their weight, force their way into 
the gizzard. 1839 Daawin Narr. Voy. Adv. & Beagle VMI. 
105 ‘The ostrich. -althongh so fleet in its pace, .. falls a prey 
..to the Indian or Gaucha armed with the bolas. 1845 — 
Voy. Nat. i.(1852)43 We saw many Ostriches (Str thio rhea). 


2. a. attrib. Of or pertaining lo an ostrich or 
ostriches; ostrich-like: esp. iu reference to the 


alleged habits of the ostrich; see above. 

1603 DekkEa Wonderfull Yeare Dijb, So hungry is the 
Estridge disease, that it will deuoure euen Tron. 1638 
Quaaces Aandi. w. i. (1718) eg When th'ostrich wings 
of my desires shall be % dull, they cannot mount the 
least degree. 3658 Watt Comme. Simes 63 Ustridge Con- 
sciences, that can digest Iron but not straw. 1681 T. Fiat- 
wan Heraclitus Ridens No. 40 (1713) 11.9 What a kind of 
Ostrich Faith they must have, who can believe, that the 
Evidence... should so palpably betray themselves. 1808 
Mooar Sceffic 56 Whole nations, fooled by falsehood, fear, 
or pride, Their ostrich-heads in self-ittusion hide. 1856 
OumstED Slave States 167 The ostrich-habit of eae 
their heads in the ground before anything they don't like. 
31877 Back Green Past. xxx. (1878) 237 (They had] hidden 
themsetves in their bertha in order to get a sort of ostrich- 
safety. 3891 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 1/2 The facts .. are too 
damning to leave much room for an ostrich policy, 

b. Conth., as ostrich-breeding, -¢gy ; ostrich-eyed, 
-like adjs.; + ostrich-camel, an old name of the 
ostrich (after L. strethiocamélus); oatrich-farm, 
a farm on which ostriches are reared for the sake 
of their plumes; ostrich-farming. the rearing of 
ostriches; ostrich-fern, the fern Oxoclea struthro- 
pleris (S. germanica); ostrich-tip, the tip of an 
ostrich-feather. Also OSTRICH-FEATHER, -PLUME. 

1875, S. A/rica 220 Nearly twenty years ago, *ostrich- 
breeding was succeentuttyiired in Algeriz. 1607 TorsrLt, 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 80 His feet like an *Ostrige-Camels. 
1653 H. Cocan Devel. Sic. 104 Creatures of a mixt nature. . 
whereof some are called Austridge-camels, bein derived 
from a camel and an austridg. 1 Hakuuyt Vey. Ets 
153 In the mids [of the chapel]..1s a canopie as it were of 
bees with a great sort of “Fstridge egges hanging at it. 
1613 M. Rintey Alagn, Bodies 67 ipping of cuppes with 
silver, that be of Ostridge-cgges. 3 ‘Six T. Herseet 
Trav. (ed. 2) 16 Oestrich egge-shells. 5 ApS ebrcn in 


OSTRICH. 


Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVIII. 63/2 The great mercantile 
value of Ostrich-feathers .. led to the formatian in the Cape 
Cotony..of numerous ‘*Ostrich-farms', 1875 S. Africa 223 
*Ostrich farmers, in domesticating the bird, have apparently 
a regard to moral training. dé. 220 It is difficult to say 
who was the first to begin *ostrich-farming at the Cape. 1882 
Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The hardy Ferns are a grand feature, 

icularly the large groups of the *Ostrich Fern. 1634 
sR. Noble Soldier 1y.i. in Bullen QO. P2. 1.307 *Estridge-like, 
To digest Iron and Steele. 1881 M/acm. Mag. XLI Vv. 2094/2 
It is ostrich-like, it is suicidal, to ignore the fact of its dis- 
appearance, 805 Pop, Sct, Monthly Apr. 761 Among the 
existing ostrichlike types we have the Apteryx. (1888 Lady 
25 Oct. 378/2 A .. very fashionable hat .. with ribbon loops 
and “ostrich tips. 

Ilence O-strichism (sonce-wd.), 
hiding the head like an ostrich. 

1834 Tait's Mag. 1. go/t The Marquis adopted the cele- 
brated system of ostrichism, aad hid his head. 

+ Ostrich 2, a corruption of Esrricue, eastern 
kingdom or country (q.v.). Ostrich board = 
Estricue écard; Ostrich wool, a kind of wool 
formerly imported from Eastern countries. 

1449 Will o 
Gloss,, I ordeyn that the ij chapelles..be closed wyth ostrich 

oarde, and clere storied, 1480 MWardr. Acc. Edw. 1V 
(x830) 131 Cupborde of ostriche borde j._ [1720 Stavee 
Stow's fre (2754) II. v. xv. 326/2 The Estridge Wools, 
that is, the Wools imported from the East Countries, a 
coarser Sort, amourited not to two hundred Weight.] 1812 
i Smvtn Pract, of Custonts (x821) 31% Ostrich, or Estridge 

Vool is used as a substitute for Beaver in the manufacture 
of Hats, It is usually imported from Germany, the Levant, 
Itaty, and ather parts of the Mediterranean. 

O'strich-fea:ther. Also 5-7 estrich-. 

1, A feather of an ostrich, esp. one of the long 
curly quill-feathers of the wings or tail used as 
a personal ornament or for decorative purposes. 

1460-7 {see Ostaich ty} 1473 Waanw. Chron. 14 He... 
wered ane estryche feder. Pc1qzs Ser. lowe Degre 226 
Oystryche fethers of dyvers hewe. 
o Court 366 An eestryche fedder of a capons tayle He set 
..vpon his hat alofte, 16a9 L. Owen Spec. Fe 


the policy of 


‘esuit. 6% 
Hauing brought with him a present of Parots and Estrich- 
feathers, 21771 Garay ia Corr. (1843) 213 No one who had 
less than £100 a year.. was to wenr satin, damask, ostrich 
feathers. 1868-82 Cussans Handbk. Lferaldry led. 3) ix. 134 
The Ostrich-feathers of Edward, Prince af Wales, and the 
Red and White Roses.,are examples of Badges familiar ta 
every student of English History. 

Cond, 1530 Patscr. 250/1 Ostrydge fether sellar, 1813 
Examiner 11 Jan, 22/1 S. Butler, .. ostrich-feather-manu- 
facturer. “ 

+2, 2A marking or brand on a horse, resembling 
a feather of an ostrich. Ods. 

1672 Lond. Gas. No. 659/4 A Bay Mare about six years 
old,.. with an Estrich Feather on the near side, and a black 
List down the Buttock. 168s /4/d. No. 2524/4 A bright Bay 
Horse with..three Estery Feathers, one at his hreast, and 
one at each side of his Neck. 

Ostrich-plume. [See Prvme.] 

1. An ostrich-feather, or a bunch of two or three 
feathers. 

[t436in Exch, Rolls Scott. WV.679 In ornamento plumarum 
de hostriche.) 1637 Hevwooo Déad. xix. (1874) VI. 26 Inmy 
light chariot. .deckt with Estrich plumes, ¢ 1820 S. Roceas 
Italy, Brides of Venice 29 A fan, that 
ostrich-plumes, 1865 J. H. Incranam Pillar of Fere (1872) 
321 White poy caparisoned, and with ostrich 
plumes nodding on their heads. 

a. The plumularian hydroid Aglaophenia 
slruthionides. b. attrib. Applied to a variety of 
Chrysanthemum. 

1891 Daily News 19 Oct. 3/5 A curious variety of chrysan- 
themum.., American growers have described it as the ostrich 
plume variety. 1893 Mest. Gas, 16 Oct. 7/1 Ostrich-plume 
chrysanthemum, which does not often come to perfection in 
this climate. 

Oatrich-piumed a., decked with ostrich-plumes. 

Mod. Newspr. Large white ostrich-plumed hats. 

Ostridge, -ige, Ostridger, -iger, obs. ff. 
Osrricn, OstREGER. + Ostridge-keeper, O/s., 
a keeper of goshawks, an OsTREGER. 

1653 Urounart Radelais 1. tv, Before them stood the 
falconrie, managed by Ostridge-keepers and Falconers. 

Ostrie, Ostringer : see Hostry, OSTREGER. 

t+ Ostri-ferous, «a. Ols. [f. L. ostrifer (? for 
*ostretfer, £. ostrea oyster): see -FEROUS. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Ostriferous, that beareth, ar brings 
forth Oisters. 

| Ostrog (gstrp'g). [Russ. ocrpérb stockade, 
blockhonse, f. 0 = 0b abont + crepeub to guard.] 
A house or village in Sibcria, surrounded by a pali- 
sade or wall, and serving as a fort or prison. 

1764 Char.in Ann. Reg. 5/2 Under the name of Ostrog, is 
understood every habitatina consisting of one or more huts, 
all surrounded by an earthen wall or palisado,...he Cam- 
chatcans live in these huts ali the winter. 1790 Cook's Voy. VI. 
2191 The principal merchants. .reside either at Bolcheretsk, 
or the Nishnei ostrog. 1799 W. Toone View Russian Eonp, 
1. 356. 1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 215 From the ostrog we 
proceeded to the town hospital. 

Ostrogoth (strogpp). [f late L. Ostrogoth? pl., 
f. OHG., OS. aster eastward, in the east :—OTent, 
*aust(a)r: sce GoTu.] An East Goth; a name 
given to the division of the Teutonic race of the 
Goths which towards the end of the sth c. con- 
quered Italy, and in 493, under Theodoric, estab- 


lished a kingdom which continued till 555. 


W, Brugesin Wardr. Acc. Edw. £V (1830) | 


@ 1529 SKELTON Bowge | 


ently waved, of | 


228 


1647-8 CorteeELL Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 3 Famous 
incursions of the Ostrogoths. 1841 W. Sratvine Zialy & Jt. 


dst. U1. 54 Four dynasties which successively ruled that 
cauntry,—Odoacer’s, the East-Goths or Ostrogoths, the 
Lombards, and the Franks. 

b. (Sec quot.) 

a@1859 WurweLt Gerw. Archit. Pref, Some traced the 
pointed arch to the countries of the East; and these 
persons were, by their hrother antiquaries, playfully termed 
Ostrogoths. 

Hence Ostrogo‘thian, Ostrogo‘thic ad/s. 

1684 H. Morr Answer 42 The fourth [trumpet] is..under 
the seventh Head, viz, The Ostrogothian Kings. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 36 This coarse, dark, ostrogothic 
picce of mosaic-painting. 

Ostry, -ye, obs. variants of Hostry. 

Ostryech, erron. for Ostour, goshawk, from 
association of OSTREGER with ostridge, OSTRICH : 
cf, OSTRIDGE-KEEPER, 

¢1g0o Maunoev. (1839) xxii. 238 Bryddes, as Ostrycches 
(If. oxstours}, Gerfacouns, Sparehaukes, 

Ostylle, obs. form of Hoste. 

Ostyre, obs. variant of OysTEn. 

Osul, Osyll, obs. ff. Ouzen. 
| see Tea. Osyer, obs. f. OstER. 


|| Osyris (p'siris). Bot. [mod.L., a. Gr. douprs, 
| 
| 


Oswego tea: 


a plant identified variously with Osyrts alba, 
Linaria vulgaris, etc.] A genus of shrubs (N. O. 
Santatacex), of which the European species O. alba 
is a broom-like plant with narrow dry leaves, small 
petigynons flowers, and roundish drupes. 

1562 Turnea Herbal u. 73 The brothe of Osyris dronken 
is good agaynst y* iaundes or guel sought. 

Syt, obs. fan of used: see USE v. 

Oszer, Oszil, obs. forms of Osirn, OUZEL. 

-ot, s#fix!, repr. F, -of, orig. dim., but the diminn- 
tive force is often lost, as in badlot, chariot, galliot, 
loriot, parrot, etc. It is net a living suffix in Eng. 

-ot, sufix%, repr. F. -ofe, L. -dfa, Gr. ~hrys, 

| expressing nativity, as ‘Hwe:pwrys Epirot, native of 
Epirus, in which use it is often represented by 
-oTz. It occurs also in a few other sbs. of Gr. 
origin, as helot, zdtot, patriot, zealot. 
| Otacoustic (mtikistik, -Akawstik), a. and sd. 
| rare. [f. Gr, ous, wr- ear + dxovatix-ds ACOUSTIC: 
cf. Gr. wraxovarys: see OTACUST.] 
A. adj, Used to assist the scnse of hearing. 
"5 in Asu. 1828 WessTEa 8. v., Otacoustic instrument. 
. sh. An instrument to assist hearing, as an 
ear-trumpet. 

@ 1643 La, FALKLAND, etc. dnfallibility (1646) 79 Matters 
of fact, which we see or heare not with aur own eyes or 
eares, but as with perspectives and otaconstickes. | 17ot 
Grew Cosm. Sacra i.v.§6A Hare, which is very quick of 
hearing..is supplied with a Bony Tube; which as a natural 
Otacoustick is so directed backward as to receive the 
smallest and mast distant Sound that comes behind her. 

So Otacou‘atical a. 

1802 in Spir. Pud. Frals. V1. 348 With a few of my ota- 

cotstical drops [I] have so entirely recovered him. 
| 
} 


|| Otacousticon. 
prec. B. 
161g Tomuis Adbumazar I, iii, O let me see this wond'rous 


{mod.Lat., f. as prec.) = 


instrument. Rov. Sir, this is cal’d an Otacousticon, 162 
Buaton Anat. Med, 1 ii. 1v. (1676) r79/ x Otocousticons some 
. of ta intend hearing, as the ather dosight. 1668 Prrys 
iary 2 Apr., I did try the use of the Otacousti[c}on, which 
was only a great glass bottle broke at the mono ae 
the neck to my eare; and there J did plainly hear the dashing 
of the oares of the hoats in the Thames. 1715 tr. Panctrollus' 
Rerum Mem. 11. App. 443 Several Kinds of Otacousticons, 
or Instruments to improve the Sense of Hearing. 
+Otacust. Obs. [ad. late L. dfacis¢és, a. Gr. 
éraxovarns listener, spy, f. ots, wr- ear + dxoveras 
listener.] A listener, an eavesdropper ; a spy. 
1632 Houtano Cyrupedia 118 Who..should as Otacusts 
(or priuy Escourts) listen and advertise him of all occurrents. 
3 Urquiaat Rabelais ut, Prol., Something .. which 
the Persians of old esteemed more of in all their Otacusts, 

Otahei‘te apple. [Named after Osaheite, or 
Tahit?, one of the Society Islands in Pelynesia.] 
The fruit of Spondias dulcis, a native of Java, 
the Moluccas, and the Society Islands; it is of a 
golden yellow colour, the rind having a taste like 
turpentine, and the pulp the flavour of pine-apple. 

1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 247. 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 
The carambola and the Otaheite apple. 

Otake, obs. corrupt f. Our-TAK¥, except. 

Otalgia (ovteldzid). Also ota‘lgy. [a. Gr. 
wradyia ear-ache, f. ots, &r- ear + GA-yos pain.] 
Ear-ache; neuralgic pain in the ear. 

1687 Physical Dict., Otalgia, pain in the ears. 1727-41 
Cuastpees Cycé. sv. The otalgia usually arises from an 
inflammation. 1836 Smart, Ofalgy. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
(ed. 2) srr ‘The subject of otalgia bclongs, strictly speaking, 
to the middle ear. 

Hence Ota‘igic a., of or pertaining to cat-ache ; 
56.8 pemedinl agent for ear-ache. - 

1737 Baacken Farriery Japr. (%757) 11. 263 Opiates are 
Ophthalmics, as well as Odontal ee OWiens, <c, 842 
Dunautson Med. Lex., Otalgtc [adj.}. 

Otamy, obs. corrupt form of Atomy. 

Otary (Gutari).  [ad. mod.L. daria, f. Gr. ots, 
wr- ear: cf. Gr. wrapds large-cared.] An eared seal; 
i a member of the O¢ariida, a fainily of pinnipeds 


OTHER. 


having small but perceptible external ears, which 
includes the fur seals and sea-lions. 

1847 in Wester. 1880 J. A. Aten VV. Amer, Pianipeds 
228 Bre largest species of the Otaries..are Hair Seals, while 
the smaltest..are Fur Seals, ’ * 

Hence Ota‘rian, O-tarine ad/s., of or pertaining 
to otaries or eared seals 5 Ota ‘riid, a member of the 
family O¢eriide (see above); Otarioid z., resem- 
bling or akin to the otaries in form or strncture. 

1880 J. A. ALLEN WY. Amer. Pinnipeds 2 The walruses 
are really little mare than thick, clumsy, obese forms of the 
Otarian type, with the canines enormously developed... The 
walruses are merely elephantine Otariids. 

+ Otas, obs. f. octaves: see OCTAVE 1 2, 

¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7862 Sakird in saint Yohn otas. 

Ote, Ote-mele, -meel, obs. ff. Oat, OATMEAL, 

Ote, obs. cormmpt form of Aofe, Hicurt v.1 

Ote, obs. corruption of wot from Wit v., to 
know, esp. in phrase God ote! God wot! 

-ote, sifix, another form of -or 2, repr. ultimately 
Gr. -wrns, indicating nativity, and forming the 
names of inhabitants of places in or near Greece ; 
e.g. Candiote (-of), from Candia, Cypriote (-ot), 
from Cyprus, Setole, Sufiote, etc. 

Otem: see Torem. Otemoste, obs. var. 
Utmost. Oten, cormpt f. Aofe, pa. pple. of 
Hicut v1; obs. f. OATEN. 

+ Otenchyte. Os. [ad. L. étenchyta, ad. Gr. 
dreyxurys, f. wr- ear + éyxtrns, f. éyxé-ev to 
pour in. In mod.F. ofenchyte.] An instrument 
for injecting liquid into the ears. 

x6or Hottano Pliny I. 369 To infuse the said liquour 
warme into the eare by a pipe or instrument called an 
Otenchyte. /éid., Expl. Words of Art, O¢enchyle,an instru. 
ment, deuised for to infuse or poure some medicinable liquor 
into the eares. 


Oter(e, Oth, othe, obs. ff. Orrer, OaTH. 


||Othematoma (opimatewma). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ots, @7- car + Hematoma.] Hamaloma or 
vascular tumour of the ear. 8 

1874 Roosa Dés. Lar (ed. 2) 107 Othzmatoma, hamatoma 
auris, or vascular tumor of the auricle. 1877 Burnett Zar 
247 Otheematoma, or hlood.tumor of the ear, is characterized 
by congestion and heat in the auricle, 

Hence Othemato'matoua a. 

1878 T. Bavant Pract, Surg, 1.388 The othematomatous 
requires special mention. A 

tham, othem: see OpAM 04s., son-in-law. 

Othe, ope, ME. f. ov the: see O prep. b. 

Othenk, var. OrrHink Oés., to repent. 

Hence + Othenking, vd/. s6., sorrow, regret, 
repentance. 

1382 Wyeur %udg. xxi. 15 And al Yrael greetli sorowide, 
and dide othenkynge vpon the slau3ter. Fer. xviii. 10 
Othinking Y shal do [1388 V schal do penaunce] up on the 
good that Y spac, that ¥ shulde do to it, a 

Otheoscope (opioskoup). [f. Gr. dbeiv to 
push + -oxemos observing, -8core.] A modification 


| of the radiometer, devised by Sir W. Crookes, in 


which the black or driving surface is stationary, 
while the cooling surface is movable. 

1877 Crooxes in Proc, Koy. Soc. No. 180. 

Other (oa), adj. pron. (sb.). Forms: 1 Ser, 
Oper, 2~5 oper, énflected opre, 4- other. Also 
3 Orm, operr, 3-4 opur, -eir, -air, -ier, -ir, 
-ere, -ure, (5 -yr, -ire), 4 oiper, ooper, 4-5 
othur, -yr, -ere, -ar, 4~6 othir, oother, -ir, 5 
othre, 5-7 oyer (= oer), 6 wother; Se. 4 
uthyre, wthir(e, -yre, wyther, ouper, 4-6 
uthir, 4~7 uther, -ere, 6 vyer, -ir (= ufer, -ir), 
7 wther, $-ither. Also 3 Orv. oderr, 4~6 oder, 
-ir, -ur, -yr, § woder, -ur, 6 Se, uder, -ir, 6- 
north. udder. [Com. Teut.: OE. Ser, der = 
OF tis. dther (oder, ander), OS. dar, ddar, andar, 
(MLG., MDu., LG., Du. exer), OHG., ander 
(MHG., Ger. ander), ON. annar-, Goth. anpar = 
Skr. datara-s, Lith. datras, and prob. L. alter :— 
OAryan *azteros ; a word formed with the usual com- 
parative saffix of adjs., in Skr. -¢ara-s, Gr. -repo-s, 
L. -ter, Eng. -ther, in whether, etc. The same 
root appears in Skr. az-yd-s other, diffcrent: cf. 
L. al-ins, al-ter.] 


. adj. 

+1. Onc of the two, the one (of two); L.aéter. Obs. 

(This is an OTeut, sense of the word, found also with OS. 
édar and ON. aznar-. The suggestion that in this sense 
OE, dder was a form of dwder, dder, ME. OuTuer, ‘either’, 
‘one or other’, is erroneaus: there is no ground for assuming 
that OE. had any der except that which was identical with 
Goth. anJar, ON. annar-.) ‘ 

¢ 893 K. Atraen Ores. m. vii. § 3 Him. .wearp ober cage 
mid anre flan ut ascoten. /d/d. 1v. i. § 6 Per weard Pirrus 
wund on opran earme. 29000. &. Martyrol. 26 June 106 
An stral..hine gewundode on his oder gewenge. rg90 
Srensea ie i. tv. 4 Her other leg was lame. 1596 dz. 
v. xii, 36 A distaffe in her other hand she had. | ,. 

(Ihe quots. from Spenser are evidently archaic, and it is 
possible that in them other means ‘left “like Germ. ander.) 

b. Other... other: the one..the other (1. 

alter .. alter ..); one .. another (L. a/éus .. alius 
..). Only in OF. 

¢897 K. ZELFRED Gregory's Past. x1. 291 Oder hira was 


OTHER. 


haten Timotheus, oder Titus. agoo Laws of A¢/rcd Introd. 
c. 43 Ne dem pu oderne dom bam welezan, oderne pam 
corman, ne gcrne bam liofran, and oderne bam ladran ne 
dem pu. cgootr. Hada’s Hist, u. x. (1890) 136 Cume purh 
opre durn in, durh opre ut gewite. 4 

2. ‘That one of two which remains after one is 
taken, defined, or specified; the remaining (person, 
thing, or group) of two; later, also, of three or more. 
Ustrally prec. by ‘ke or an equivalent demonstra- 
live or possessive word (e.g. his other foot, the 
man’s other name or names); but in OE. dJer 


alone could have this sense. 

On the other hand: see HAND sé. 323. é 

€893 K. AELrenn Oros. Contentstv. vii, Hu Gallie wnanon 
on Romane, & Pene on opre healfe. {d/fd. tv. vi. $a Se oder 
consul gehierde Diulius, cgoo Ags. Ps. (I'h.) xlix. 22 Be- 
twuh pe and binre modor suna odrum. ¢1175 Laméd, Flom, 
43 He wes an biscop an eoGre liue. @1300 Cursor Al. 10679 
(Cott.) On ober side he was dredand To bring a custom nen 
on hand. @ 1425 Séid. 3309 (Trin.) pis obere mon my3te not 
blin To bihotde bis fair maydin. 1462 Coventry Constitu- 
tions in Ellacombe Bells ee ‘A. ix. (1872) 469 Ye todurdekyn 
(shall have] ye wodur alffe. 21584 Montcomente Cherrie 
§ Slae 44 The turtle, on the vther syde, Na plesure had to 
play. 3605 Suaxs. Lear iv. it 82 But (O poore Glouster) 

t he his other eye? 1615 Str W. Mure Mise. Poems 
xiv. 2 His corps doth heir duell, Bot qt be his oyer halfe no 
man can tell. 1721 Anpison Sfect. No. 56 pa ‘I’o the great 
Repository of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the other World. 
1724 De Foe Mew. Cavalier 1. 48, I was on the other 
Side the Elbe, 31855 Macaucay Hust, Eng, xii. LIL. 20 
The other member for the county of Dublin was Colone'! 
Patrick Sarsfield. 
b. Every other, every second, every alternate. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. exiv. 124 For whiche raunsoune 
to be payed eche other chalyce of englond was molte and 
made in to moneye. 1588 Gauene Perimedes 2: Spending 
euecry other day in such sporte. 1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts 
(1658) 309 Every other day cleanse both the wounds and 
trols. 1713-33 Swirr Let. to Mrs, Dingley 25 Jan., We now 
resolve ta,. have a committee every other week, 1877 Mrs, 
Ouruant Makers Flor. Introd. 13 Every other year there 
was a revolution. 

+3. That follows the first; second (of two or 


more). Ods. (exe. as in b). 

¢goo tr. Beda’s Hist. \. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 64 Partte.. 
feower dalas beon scyle, an arest biscope..ader dal Godes 
beowum, pridda bearfum. c 1000 Aivraic Gen. ii, 13 Dare 
odre ea nama ys Gion. ¢x000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 214 Zenim 
bysse ylean wyrte croppas, wrest pry, et obrum sale fif. 
€1195 Lams, Hout. 11 Pe oder heste wes Ne haue bu pines 
drihtenes nome in nane nda. crase Gen. & Ex. 3643 On 
Gat oder twentide dai, of Se ode(r] moned. ¢ 1400 tr. Scereta 
Seeret., Gov. Lordsh. 7a Costome ys be oper kynde. 

b. The other day: +(a@) orig. The second day, 
the following or next day. +(4) The preceding 
day, yesterday. (¢) Now, a day or two ago; 
a short time ago, recently. So Zhe other nighi, 
week, etc. Ch F. Lantre jour. 

(a) 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Dfat) ober dei ba he lai an 
sep in scip. ¢ 1300 Havelok 3755 Hauelok .. and his wif... 
wel do wayten al be nith, Til be ober day. ¢1435 Torr. 
Portugal 1190 Tille they at myd-mete was, On the other 
day at none. arqgo Sir Eglam. 1005, Vv, and thretty 
knyghtys he madd, Be that odur day abowte none. 1585 T. 
Wasuixcton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. xiii, 14.b, The other 
nighe following, we came to an anker in another roade. 

(0) 13.. Cursor Af. 5672 (Gott.) Wil pu me sla as bu did 
an, bis oder day [Coft. pis endir dai]? 1664 Perys Diary 
11 Feb., Mr. Falconer came .. and brought her a present— 
a silver state-cup and cover. 12 Feb,, Changed Mr. Fal- 
coner’s state-cup, that he did give us the other day, for a 
fair tankard. 

(e) r4ax Hocctxve Complaint 309 This othar day 2 lamen- 
tacion Of a wofull man in a bate I sye. cxqgo Yacob’s 
Well x12 The ober day, J told 30u a parcell of be wose in 
sleuthe, 1596 Suaks. 1 en, JV, 1. iii. 112 The other Night 
I fell asleepe heere behind the Arras. /fd. 15a He..sayde 
this other day, You ought him n thousand pound. 1722 
Steere Spect, No. 38 Po A short Letter I writ the other 
Day toa very witty Man. 1792 Gentl. Afag. 17/3 In com- 
pany with a few friends, the other night. 1824 Mezpwin 
Convers. Byron (1832) 1. 2or The Hartr mountain-scene, 
that Shelley versified the other day. 1885 Manch. Even. 
icy ny 2/a They played a match the other day against 
n local club. 


te. Other half (ii. second half): Oue and a 


half (G, anderthali), Sce Waur a. 2. Obs. 

€900 tr. Beda's Hist. w. xxvii), (1890) 360 Se ilea Eadric 
oder healf sear pat rice hafde. 1297 K. Grove. (Rolls) 939 
Oper half jer we abbeb now iwend.. Xn be grete se of occean. 
41300 Cursor Al. x Half feirth of ein was be length, 
And Cane half pe brede. ¢1339 Plorice §& B2 (1857) ax 
Other half hondred of riche King. ¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. 
1. 687 A strike, or other half a stryke Of barly mele. ¢ 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 25 Take oper half pound of Flower of 
Rys, ij. pound of Almaundys, half an vnee of hony. 

4. With plitral sb, (in OE. and early ME. dre) = 
the remaining, the rest of the; L. cavert. 

<853 K. /Evrrea Ores. Contents v. iii, Hu Craccus se 
consul wonn wid ba odre consulas. croso Byrkt/erth's 
Handboc in Anglia (1885) VII. 304 Pis ylce understand be 
Fam odrum dagum. 31254 0. £. Chron. av. 1133 And te obre 
tice inen pe ber weron. 1388 Wyety John xxi. 8 Symount 
Petre. .girte hym with a coote .. and wente in to the see. 
But the athere disciplis camen bi boot. 1626 Tinpa.E Gad, 
i. 13 And the wother [ewes dissembled lyke wyse. 1392 
Suaxs, Ven. Ad. 400 When his glutton eye so full hath a 
llissother Agents aim at like delight. 1667 Mitton 7. L. 
t. to4 Satan... With Head up-lift above the wave, ..his other 
Parts besides Prone on the Flood. 1861 Etxicorr Life 
Our Lord viii. (1865) 375 The other two have taught us by 
their very silence, in the first place, to view that last event 
of the Gospel-history in its true light. 1869 J. Eaote Gade. 
tiaus 146 He received his commission .. from the same 
source as did the other Apostles. 


229 


5. Existing besides, or distinet from, that already 
mentioned or Implied; not this, not the same, 
different in identity; further, additional. 

ta. with singular sb. = another; L. a/tws, aller. 
¢ tr. Bada's tlist. Pref. ii, (1890) 4 Ode on pysse bec 
odde on odre, /bid. 6 zit he hwet ymbe Sis on odre wisan 
zemete, 971 lick’. Hout. arg Eft zelamp oper wundor. 
e375 Lamb. Hom. 3 Mid his apostles and ec mid odere 
floc manna. /éfd.9 A bu scolde edermonnes goddede conmen 
him to gode? /éid. 13 Ne wilne pu odres monnes wif ne 
nanes binges be odre mon aje. ¢ r200 Trin. Coll. Hort. 89 
Alse he dod on odre stede on his speche. 
b. with sing. sb. qualified by a, any, some, no, 
or preceded by a negative expressed or implied, 

An otker has been normally writter since ¢ 1600 (often also 
in earlier times) as one word, Anotuer (q.v.). In ME. also 
divided a uother: 30 na nother =none other, no other. 

888 K. Aitrren Socth. v. $1 Nan ober man. gr Lilickd. 
Siom, 113 Sum .. beet hine swypor Infode bonne zniz aad 
man. c¢rooo Aluyrie ‘Jom. J. 364 Helias .. odde sum oder 
witega. ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 47 And ec sum oder saule 
hit wile helpen. ¢xraso Owl & Night. 583 An eper bing of 

eich mene. «1300 Cursor M. 10663 Spatr husband mai i 

af nan. ¢137§ Se. Leg. Saints xvii. (Egipciane) 618 
Athyre enchesone fand I nocht. ¢ 2386 Cuaucer Prol, 461 
Wfousbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyue Withouten 
oother compaignye in youthe. c1q00 Rom. Rose 6033 
Ladyes.. Ne sekith never othir vicaire. 1560 Warrenorne 
Arte Warre (1573) 48 Other thing there is not that can 
withholde ic. 2622 Brave 1 Cor. xv. 37 It may chance of 
wheat, or of some other graine. 1697 ieeree Vay. (2729) 
1, 88 As if they had no other place in the World to live in. 
1733 Pore Ess. Afant. 56 One single (movement) can its 
end produce; Yet serves to second too some other use. 
1798 Gentl, Mag. 545/1 To prefer to 3g other spot the 
places of our birth and education. 1845 M. Pattison Fes. 
(1889) 1.1 Such history, .. more than any other branch of 
literature, varies with the age that produces it. 2857 
Buckie Crosiiz, 1. xii. 668 A boldness unknown in any 


(In OE. 


| other part of Europe, 


c. with pl. sb., or quantitative sing, 
and early ME. df(e)re.) 
e888 K. Errreo Boeth. vi, Be pare sunnan & eac be 
odrum tunglum. 97: Blick Hont. 145 Petrus and .. opre 
Cristes begnas. c1r000 Age. Gosf. Matt xii. 45 He him to 
genymp seofun odre gastas. ¢1195 Land. font. 125 He 
tahte heom pis swulche toforan odran pingan. c1ago S. Eng. 
Leg. |. 16/516 And with obur melodies al-so. 1362 Laxct. 
?. PLA. Prol, 101 Masons, Minours And mony ole craftes. 
1387 ‘Trevisan Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Among obere .. faire 
florischers nnd hizteres of wordes. 1457 Nottingham Kee. 
Il. 365 For mendyng of a bowt and oder labors. 1483 Vid. 
gariaabs Terentio 29, I left all odyr thynges or put a bakk. 
argq8 Haut CAren., fen. vir 16b, Gonnes, Bowes, 
Arrowes, and all other artilery. 1640-1 Asrécudébr. W.-C. 
Mfin.-bk. (1855) 63 Naither by thair example nor by thair 
dilligence in uther things, 171: Stee.z Spect No. 49 76 
When they nre in other empan they speak and act after 
him. 1795 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. tv. li, To London court, 
or ither far aff parts. 183a Tennyson Lady of Shalott i, 
Little other care hath she. 1850 GLapstone Géean, IT. 74 
We have other evidence .. how deeply he had drunk .. at 
classic fountains. 1886 Sia N. Linpiev in Law Hef. 3a 
Chanc. Div. 28 The same observations are true of all other 
contracts similarly circumstanced. 


d. Archaic and obsolete constructions. 
t+ Other all, other many (obs.): = all other, many other. 
tOther mo, other more (obs.): = other(s) besides. Other 
suck (arch.); now generally such others). Other six, ete. 
(arch, or diad)j, am ae: =the (or an) other six, or six 
other(s), etc. Other the hing’s enemies (arck.), ambiguous: 
‘ote (who are) the king's enemies, or other enemies of 
the king. 
¢893 K. Ecrrep Ores. 1. iv. § x Hi efter dam weron on 
ban mzstan hungre odre syfan gear. Jéfd. w. x. §a Eft 
wearp oper swele ren, ¢gootr. Beda's Hist. 1, xiii. (xxiii-] 
(2890) 54 He sende Angustinum and odre monige munecas. 
c1ozo Rule St, Benet (Logeman) 40 Odre sijx sealmas, 13.. 
Guy Warw. (A.) 408 Bi be be warned ober mo.  fdfd. 1149 
u art me lenest of aber alle. ¢1489 Caxton Blanch. 121 
he kynge of Fryse, & other his prysoners. x5ra Act 
4 Hen. VISTI, c. 20 Preamble, Archbold with other xl out- 
lawes. 1526 Tinnate Afaé?. xv. 30 Havinge with them halt, 
blinde, domne, maymed, nad other many. 1542 Ac? 33 
Hen. V1{1,c.a7 Amonges other their peculieractes. a 1555 
Puttupot Bram. 4 IWrit, (Parker Soc.) 416 Luther and other 
more of us, 21868 Ascram Scholent, 1. (Arb.) 110 A great | 
deale of the Ciuill lawe, and other many notable bookes. 
1603 Knoues Hist. Surks (1621) 246 In their roomes placed 
other his owne creatures. 142% Biat.e Gevt. vill. 10 He stayed 


yet other seven days. 41648 Lo. Heraert Hen. VI/1 (1683) 


531 To joyn with Cardinal Pool and other the Kings Enemies, 
1799 J. Roaertson Agric. Perth 564 A retreat for St Bridget 
and other nine virgins, 1864 Burton Scot Adv. L i. 18 
With other the great men of Scotland. 1871 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. x. 13 There are, indeed, other such in the world. 


e. In this sense, o¢/er may be constrned with 


than (+ formerly also bu/). Cf. 6. 

1679 Pervs Let fo Dk. York 6 May, Withont any alteration 
.-other than whatis consequential to(etc.. 1794 Patev Evid, 
(2825) TI. 143 It does not appear that any hooks, other than 
our present Scriptures were thus publicly read. 1866 RocExs 
Agric. & Prices \\. 173 Gratuities other than money are in- 
considerable, 1896 Law Times C. 410/: The acts or de- 
faults of any person other than himself and those claiming 
under him, ; A 

6. Different (in kind or quality). Const. ¢hax 
(from, + but). (See also ANOTHER 4.) 

(OE. expressed ‘different’ hy dJer .. SJer: ¢.g. ¢897 K. 
Errea Gregory's Past. C, it. 28 Donne hi on odre wisan 
libbad on adre hi la:rad= When they live in one way in an- 
other (way) ag teach] a@zaso Owl & Night. 344‘ Nay, 
nay ’, sede be nihtegale, ‘Pu schalt there een alee tale’. 2375 
Barnour Sruce 1. 392 Get quha in battaill mycht him se, All 
othir contenance had he. 1387 Tarvisa Afigucn (Rolls) I. 67 
Ouper vnderstond ynge bihouep of be ryueres of Paradys, ban 
auctours writep. 570 Bucitanan Ante Admtonit. Wks. (1892) | 


OTHER. 


26 Yai meane na vyer theng bot ye deid of ye King. 1 
i: Fiero tr. Cadwin's Serm, Ded. What redid Bod 2 
ooke for ather ofthese blind Balamites, hut such condemna- 
tion? 1600 Suaxs. 4. ¥. ZL. v. iv. 199, 1am for other, then 
for dancing meazures, 1635 N.R. tr. Camden's [list. Eliz.1, 
an. 13, 108 In case any thing other than well should befall the 
Infant King. 1643 Trarr Comes, Gen. xxxiii 4 Latomus of 
Lorain wrote, that there was no other a faith in Abraham, 
then in Cicero. 1673 Pu. Hesrv Diaries & Leté. (1882) 261 
A person quite of other principles from her former husband. 
1779 Burnn Lett., to 8, Shackleton Corr, 1844 13. 275, 1. do 
nat know haw J could wish him to be,..other than what 
he is. 1803 Corerioce in Kegan Paul IV. Godwin (1876) 
IL. 95 It conld nat be other than pleasant to me. 1808 
Scott Afarm, 1. vi, Far other scene her thoughts recall. 
1877 M. Arnotp Last £13, 171 Quite other matters from 
the fundamental matter of the primitive gospel, 1879 F, 
Harneon Choice Bhs. (1886) 5: This Italian poetry is in 
a world far other from ours of to-day. 

+7. Other was formerly used to characterize 
things as of a different kind from those previously 
mentioned: e.g. other sinful men = other men, 
who are sinful. Ods. 

‘This would aow be implied by its omission; in modern 
use the insertion of other implies the opposite, viz. that 
the second class includes the first. 

¢1380 Wyeuir [Vks, (1880) 201 Perfore, as thu crist is more 
worpi than opere synful men (etc.} 1449 Prcock Kepr. 1. 
x. 199 Both preestis and othere lay men. 1481 Caxton Ged- 
Srey x. 33 Charyottes, horses, camels, benffes, kyen, & other 
smale beestys. 1 RasteLt Zé Purgat. u. v, The lyfe 
of man is more laborons..than the lyfe of any other brute 
beste. 1600 HotLann Livy xxxvu, xxiiL 957 There were 
32 quadrireme Gallies and 4 other triremes Tigo 1605 

uAaxs. Afacb. tv, iii, go All these (vices) are portable, With 
other Graces weigh‘d. 1 Benttrv Phal. 506 It was im- 
mortal Yellum .. that canid last .. in spite of all damp and 
moisture, that monlders other mortal skins. 

B. absol., pron., or sb. * absal. 
ti. One of the two, the one; L. alter. 
followed by a genitive pl. (Cf. A. 1.) Oés. 
©893 K. ASLrrep Ores. ui. xi. § 4 Par weard Leostenas, oder 
heora ladteowa, mid anre flan ofscoten. /é/d.1v. x. § 5 Para 
consula opres suan, Scipia was haten, Jéid. v1, ili. § 3 Pa 
funde mon..twa cista..and on oberre wes an Zewrit. heed. 
Vi. xxx. § 3 Pa gesette Galerius i cyningas under him; ober 
wes haten Senerns. agoo tr. Beda's fist. v. xiv. fru) 
(1890) 438 Da teah heora oder ford pid boc, o7r Blichkl, 
Hont. 169 Se be habbe twa tunccan, selle o@re Sam dc nane 
nebbe. crooo Leg. Holy Roed x0x gif enig man wolde 
heora odrum fylstan, Sat man hine sona gefenge. «1200 
Trin. Coll. Hont. 95 Two peroffe ben swiche bat no man ne 
mai uaderfo him seluen to hele bute he haue here oder on 
him. 13., Cursor M. 21949 Vober (v.rr. auber, ouber, oon] 

© bam we most forga, For mai na man haf henens twa. 

b. In OE. oder was used anticipatively to intro- 
duce the two members of an alternative; thus, 
over (Jara or twegra), odde.. 000e.., i.e. the one, 
(ofthese, or of the two) cither..or... (CfOuTHER 
a.and pron. 1b for similar use of OE. dtv8er, der.) 

¢888 K. ZEtrrep Beets, xi. § 1 For bam ober tweza, odde 
hie nztre., becumad, odde hi..naefre..durhwuniad. 893 
— Ores.1. x. $1 Him sxdan pat hie oder dyden, odpe ham 
comen odde hie him woldon oderra wera ceosan. c 1000 
Eccl. Inst. in oults Laws Il. 422 Wite he bat oder Sara, 
ode he sceal Sas hades polian, odde hit gebetan. 

te. Other .. other = the one..the other. Ods. 

c897 K. AStraey Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 107 Det. .se oder 
beo arered from 3am odrum. 71 Slickl. Horm. 171 Ober 
..is S¢ Zresta apostol, ober se nehsta. ¢1000 AELFRIC Ger. 
x). 2 Dara oder bewiste his pi oder his becestran (L. 
alter..alter), 61305 Life St. Edmund the Kings ine. 2. 
(1862) 87 Hubba was pober ihote: & poper het Hyngar. 

2. The other: Vhe remaining one of two; later, 


also of three or more. (Cf. A. 2.) 

In this sense esp. contrasted with (fA) one: sce OnE 18. 

¢ 893 K. Evrreo Oros, 1.4. § x Sume men segden pat par 
nare ‘ivtan twegen delas: Asia, & pet cher Eurape. ¢goo 
tr. Bada’s dist. Pret. i. (1890) 2 gif se oder nolde, hu wurd 
he elles gelered? crooo AStraic Gen. xxix. 27 Hafa pas 
ane wucan to gematccan, and ic gife be pa odre. 1225 
dncr. R. 404 Al soason neil drined ut ben oderne, 12 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7017 Pat pe on broper..in nede helpe 
fs pat ober. a r4a5 Cursor Af. 1578 (Trin.) Pe bropertoke 


Often 


operes wif. c1450 Aoke af Curtasye 814 in Babees Bk., 
e vssher ledes pat on hed ry3t, Po aumener po o 
shalle dy3t. @1548 Haut CAron., flen. V/L 15 W 
the armyes were approchype to the other. 1697 Drynen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 143 One Monarch wears an honest open 
Face,..That other looks like Nature in Disgrace, 1812 J. 
Witson fsle of Palms 1. 506 The inward flow Of faith.. 
Each from the other hears, 1818 Cruise Diges? (ed. 2) U1. 
36 as will excuse the performance of that, and also of 
the other. 


+ b. Instead of ‘the other’ the simple o/Aer was 
formerly used afier cack, cilher, neither, whether 


(rarely after one, none). Obs. 
Hence the extant cack other, and the abs. either other, as 
in they Aelp cack other, i.e. each [helps] the other: see 
Eacu 5, Erruer A.2d. For ‘each other’ Sc. also used cack 
others, ic. each the others, one another (of a number). 
¢893 K. Alurrep Oreos. 1. i. § 23, & swa ale efter odrum. 
(bid, u. iii. § a Heora par egzter oderne ofslog. /bfd. itt. i. 
§ 4 Pxt nader ne mehte on obrum sige Zerecan. @ 1223 
O. E, Chron. an, 1101 hweder bern gebrodra oderne 
ofer bide. 1497 R. G1.ouc. (Rolls) 3332 And her eiber in oper 
armes mid grete ioye hom nom. @1330 Ofnel 456 And 
either hugh on other faste. 1375 Sc. Leg. Sainis xxvii. 
(Afacher) 1079 e canathir wthire kis 1386 Cnavesr 
Xnt's T. 274 To me bat am thy cosyn and thy brother 
Vsworn ful depe and ech of vs til oother, ¢72400 Three 
Nings Cologne 57 Noon of hem never tafore had rey 
ne noon of hem knewe opirs pouonedne knewe 
comyng. 1450 Le Morte Arth, 2013 Ver putes) 
other slayne. ¢14so St. Cuthbert Surtees) 7107 


r away 
en bothe 


‘OTHER. 


unnethis an [= one] othir se. 1323 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. 
Ixi. 83 They wer so nere togyder, that ech of them vnder- 
stode others langage. 1552 LyxpEsav Jfonarche 4023 Atheris 
deand in ytheris armis. a1649 Druss. or TiAwrn. J/ist. 
Jas. V Wks, (2711) 97 They mutually entertained and feasted 
each others at Christmas. 1657 Srarrow Bh. Com, Prayer 
68 Pricst_and people interchangeably pray each for other. 
+e. The simple offer was formerly used in the 
sense ‘each preceding one (in tum)’. Thrice 
after other, thrice in succession. Obs. or dial. (Sc.). 
1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3032 Ac po vel he in siknesse and 
sorwe vpen ober. 1558 KENNEDY Cogs Tract. in 
iVodrow Afise, (1844) 170 Our Salveour thryse efter uther 
commendit his floke to St. Peter. 1603 Suaks. A/eas. for 
AL, wv. iv. 2 Euery Letter he hath writ, bath disuouch’d 
other. 1660 Swarrock Vegetadles 17 The nature of young 
tulip roots is to runne down deeper into the ground, every 
year more then other, aes Twtotson Sernt. cx. (1742) 
VI. 1793 Controversy, which I am less fond of every day 
than other. 
+3. That which follows the first, the second. 


(Cf. A. 3.) Obs. 

888 K. AELerep Boeth. xxxiii. § 5 An pera is corde, oder 
waster, dridde lyft, feorbe fyr. egoo tr. Beda's Hist, 1. xviii. 
(xxxiv.] (1890) 92 Her endad seo zreste boc and onginned 
seo oder. ¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxii. 26 Se forma..se 
oder calswa and se brydda, op done seofopan. ¢1175 Lamd. 
fiom, 37 Alra_erest ba scalt gan to scrifte. bet oder is do 
pine almesse.. pat pridde is bet bu scalt bi-wepen bine sunne, 
f6id, 133 Anis monnes istreon, bet oder is godes word. 1340 
Ayend, 17 Pe uerste bo3 of prede is ontreupe, be ober 
onworphede, be pridde ouerweninge. f 

4, pi. The remaining ones, the rest; L. cateri. 
ta. In form other, OF., ME. of(e)re. Obs. 

71 Blickt. Hoi. 223 Wes heora sum redra..donne ba 
opre. c100co Ags. Goss. Matt. xxvii. 49 Da odre cweedon. 
atzaas Leg. Kath. vaya pa geide pus pat an, & elnede pe odre. 
1340 Ayend. 237 Hi clenzeb and halzep pe obre. €1477 
Caxton F¥ason 8 b, ‘The other deffended them with alle their 
puissaunce. 1526 Tinnare Acv. xx. 5 The wother off the 
deed men lyved not agayne. 1590 Suaxs. J/ids. N. wv. it. 
71 Awaking when the other doe. 1658 Whole Duty Alani. 
$9 The best groundwork whereon to build both the other. 
1662 StitiinGFi. Orig. Sacr, 11. ii. §17 That Space wherein 
the other were, ismade empty. 1768 G. Waite Sedborne xix. 
55 That it is a size larger than the two other. 

8. In form others. (The regular mod. form.) 

1542 Unatt Erasm. Apoph. 67, When the others.. 
addressed theim selfes to returne. 1611 Biante Each. ix. 5 
To the others he said in mine hearing. — Dan, vii. 19 The 
fourth heast .. was diuerse from al the others. [Adsewhere 
the other.] 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xviii, The cave where 
the others lay. 1860 Exiicotr Life Our Lord viii. (1865) 
374 The two others direct our thoughts more to Judea. 

B. Absolute use of A. 5, the sb. being expressed 
in the context: a. sing. One besides, (a) Without 
qualifying word; now only in some .. 0” other, one 
..or other, (6) With av, one, any, no (none), some. 

Ax other is now written AnoTuer, q.v.: cf. A. 5b. 

€13245 Pen Times Edw, [1 (Percy) xxv, That dured 3er 
& other. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng cex. 193 The barons 
sent to hym o time and other. 1 OPSELL Four. Beasts 
(1658) 493 To one idols tuition and protection or other. 1625 
Mitton Death Fair Inf. 55 Or any other of that heav'nly 
brood. 1635 J. Havwaro tr. Sfond?s Banish'd Virg. 20 
My Mother..was by some one or other counselled to sen 
[etc]. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 446 P 4 Some time or other 
we may be at leisure. 1802 Jang Austen Left, (1884) I. 
26; Hardly a day passes in which we do not have some 
visitor or other. 1877 Srurceon Sev. XXII. 55 God will 
bring His people out of the trouble some way or other. 
Mod, This wool is too dark; have you any other? Use 
—'s Soap once, and you will use no other. 

b. plural, Other things or persons of the kind 
mentioned. a, In form ofker (ME. orig. of(e)re). 
Now arch. ; chiefly in other of. 

azr0o Gerefa_in Anglia (1886) IX. 259 On manegum 
landum tld bid redre Aerae on odrum. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 29 Yles per beb mani on..Ac ber bep at uore alle 
opere bre. a 1300 Cursor Af. 9293 Sum luus said til ober 

eee herd ener slispece o man. 1484 Caxton Curiad/ 1 

Whiche repute thonoures .. to be thynges more blessyd & 
happy than other. 1637 Sc. Prayer Bk. 10 That they.. 
should be abused as other have been, 1913 BERKELEY 
Guard, No. 31 A body of men whom of all other a good 
man would be most careful not to violate. 

nD Aa Rann tr. Gassendi's Life Peirese u 154 Other of 
his friends and rare men, 1691 tr. Avitianne's Observ. 
Journ. Naples 228 Elias and other of the Prophets. 1798 
Cuartotre Smita Fug. Philos. 11.155 Some other of the 
servants and dependants. 1826 KR. H. Frovoe Reve. (1838) 
1. a These writings, and all other of the same class. 1844 
ii . Newman Leté, (1891) 11. 432, 1 know two other of 

is works, 1880 F, G. Lee Ch. under Eliz. 1. 244 Like 
other of the Protestant prelates, 

B. In form others, (The regular mod, form.) 

1557 Nortu Guexara's Diall Pr. 141 That thy thoughtes 
were others than they seemed. 1603 Honiann Plutarch's 
Alor. 1307 Of tame beasts..the most grosse and indocihle of 
all others, namely an asse. 1609 — Atm. Marcell, 337 
These matters abovesaid, and others the like. 1651 GaTaKer 
P. Martyr in Fuller's Abel Redtv. (1867) 1. 244 He preached 
at Rome, Venice..and in others the cities of Italy. 1827 
Haram Const. Hist, (1842) 1. 4x Loans from the citizens of 
London and others of her subjects. 1868 Mirman St. Paul's 
344 In others of hissermons. 1877 Mortey Crit. Afisc. Ser. 
it. 340-1 In Birmingham, the very place, of all others, where 
it is most likely to be of real service, 

** pronoun. 

6. a. size. = Another person; some one else; 
any one elsc. (a) without qualifying word (now 
expressed by ANOTHER), Ods. (6) Qualified by 
any, some, no (none), one, an. 

(a) agoo Laws of Elfred \atrod. c. 19 gif hwa odrum 
his eage oddo. e900 tr. Beda's Hist, tv. xxviili). (1890) 362 


re 


230 


Ponne messepreost odpe oder in tun com. c1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 3 Eart pu pe to cumenne eart, odde we 
opres sceolon abidan? ¢1175 Lamd, Hom. 19 pet he ne 
misdude wid oderne. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 43 Qder 
hadde be gultand ure hlouerdihesu crist hit acorede. @ 1300 
Cursor M.1974 Mfel agh naman do til ober For ilkan agh be 
opier broiber. /d%d. 21927 Thoru warnissing of obers wrake. 
€1440 Jacob's Welt 180 fe was oberys defaute, & no3t myn. 
1§96 Danetr tr. Comtines (1614) 342 Other than him they 
haue none ouer them. 1611 Bice x Cor. xi. 21 Every one 
taketh before other, his owne supper. 

(3) ¢1395 Cursor AT, 14306 (Fairf.) He wepped sorer pan 
any ober. ¢1450 Aferiin & 19 Shall eny other do her 
duresse? 1612 Sir W. Mure Afise. Poents i. 76 Zit woldst 
thou teach ane oyer. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassend?’s Life 
Peirese 1.191 The work should be dedicated to the King, 
or to some other, who would thankfully accept it. 1811 
Ora & Fuliet 111. 208 Itis plain..she likes some other. 1828 
Pusey Hist. Enguiryt. 126 note, Morgan put together with 

eater minuteness than any other the historical critical 

ifficulties. 1881 W. 1]. MALLock Rows. 19th Cent. 11. 205 
It was none other than [etc.). 


b. plural, Other persons. 


(OE. odre). arch. 


¢ goo tr. Barda's Fist. 1. xv. (xxvi.] (1890) 62 Se cyning eac 
swylce betuh opre ongon lustfullian. 971 Bitchl Lom. 143 
Mid hire syndan Godes apostolas and opre. c1zgo Gen. & 
£x, 3633 Odere of dat kin, Sette he hem for to sernen 
Bor-in. 1497 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 222, & silui ascaynes sone & 
obere pat per were. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints v. (Fohanues) 12 
God gaf hym wittinge Atoure athire of prewe thinge. ¢1380 
Wvyeiir Wes. 11880) 19 3if pei..maken opere more sikyrly 
to hopen pus. ¢1460 Fortescuk Ads. & Lint. Aon. vi. 
(188s) 122 Lordes, knyghtes, & sqviers, & oper. 1526 
Tiypace Joke vii. 12 Wother sayde naye, but he deceaveth 
the people. /dfd. 41 Wother sayde: This is Christ. 182 
LamnarDE Efren. 1. ii. (1588) toz Other there were of a 
contrary opinion. 1607 R. Witkinson Aferchant Reyalt 
Ep. Ded., I have pleased some and displeased other. a@ 1641 
liv. Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 22 The Heathen..(aname 
comprising all other but themselves). 2870 FREEMAN in 
W.R. W. Stephens Life (1895) II. 38 You and such other 
as I may catch. 
8. In form others. (poss. pl. others’, formerly 
others.) (The regular mod. form.) 
€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i, (Petrus) 29 With operis alse in be 
se Rouande. 1380 Wvetir Sel. Ws. 11. 339 To obirs is 
3ovun .. discrecioun to knowe spiritis, 1§35 STEWART Crom, 
Scot. 1. 602 Mony nobillis of the Pechtis.. and sindrie 
otheris mo. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xx. 16 He .. wil 
let out his vineyard to others [Srevions wv. other, KAefms 
and 1611 others}, ¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) xiv. 14 
In lykwayis dois hir beuty.. Transcend al! vpiris. xg95 
Suaks. Joke tv, ii. 164, 1 met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisburie 
..And others more, @ 1599 Srenser /. Q. vit. vii. 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, Oiters in 
Thebes, and others other-where. 3611 Bintr Afaté. xxvii. 42 
He saued others [Arez. vv. other); himselfe he cannot saue. 


a. In form other 


1711 STEELK Speet. No. 118 Pt This Woman, says he, is | 


of all others the most unintelligible. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. 1. § g Others indeed may talk. 1753 /nscription 
carved on No. 23 High Street, Hawick, Alt was Others. 
All will be Others. 178 Buans Let. to Blacklock vii, Not 
but [I hae a richer share Than mony ithers. 1894 1. 
Drummonp Ascent Man 38 Without the Struggle for the 
life of Others, obviously there would bave been no Others. 
7. = Another thing; something else, anything 
else; #o(#) other, nothing else. Ods. or arch. 
¢888 K, 7ceren Soeth. v. § 3 Nat ic nauht opres. ¢ goo 
tr. Beda's Ecel. Hist. wi. viii [xi.] (1890) 184 And betweoh 
oder sprazcon heo be Oswalde. ¢ 1000 in Cockayne Warra?, 
A ngl, Conser. (1861) 7 Seo wyrd oft oncyrreb and on oder 
hworfeb, a 1300 Sarmua viil. in £. E. P. (1862) 2 Whar-of 
is pe gentil man of eni oper ban of pis. @ 1300 Cursor M7. 
4147 (Cott) Quen ruben sagh pair was nanober Bot [etc.]. 
1370 Robt, Creyle 55 When hyt wolde non odur be. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour C viij b, All be he of his parente is 
affynyte or other. 1561 T. Hosy tr. Castigtione's Courtyer 
ut. (1877) Qivb, [He] Neuer thinketh vpon other but to 
are. ee 1685 R. Buxton Eng, Emp, Amer. iv. 83 The 
ndians.. thinking no other but I had saved the Indian's 
life. x6g0 Locke Govt. 1. iv. § 40 ‘Tis impossible .. to find 
any other but the setting of Mankind above the other Kinds 
of Creatures. 19755 Jfan No. 49.2 This is no other than 
insulting a person. 1846 Trenxcn J/irac. xxxii. (1862) 44 
Peter was not likely to strike with other than a set g 
will. 1895 West. Gaz.25 July 4/2 He thought he could 
not do other than send the two prisoners for trial. 
8. In reciprocal sense ; = Each other, one another. 


In later use only Se. 

Scotch writers also formerly used the plural ofkers. 

€1380 Wyeuir Se/. Hks, Il. 340 Alle dedes and werkes of 
pe *Rrinite Inai not be departid from opir. 1582-8 Ast. 
Yas. VE (1804) 294 How they might shift thir three from 
utheriss seuerally. 1620 Fier Rush (1828) 30, 1 would have 
caused you to slaye other. 1632 W. Litncow 7yez. 11, 85 
Figges, Orenges, Leminons, .. growing all through other. 
1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. (1862) I. 209 Oh if we were clasped 
in others arms! 1640-1 Kirkcudbr, War-Comim, Min.-bk. 
(:855) 35 He..saw thame striking at utbers with thair 
swordes. 1653 Binninc Seruf, (1845) 456 You may see here 
sin and judgement mixed in thorough other in their com- 
plaint. “1725 Ramsay Gent, Sheph. 1. iii, Let's steal frae 
ither now and meet the morn, 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 37 
Nae doulit but they were fain o' ither, 1809 CamPpeLL 
Gertrude 11. vi, We know not other—oceans are between. 

9. as sb. Philos, That which (in relation to 
something already mentioned) constitutes the other 
part of the universe of being, and is thus the 
counterpart or double of the former;"e.g. the 
non-ego is the ‘other’ of the ego, Creation of the 
Creator, etc. i 

1863 E. V. Neare inal, TA, § Nat. 205 It is the essential 
character of thought to set itself over against itself, as the 
‘other’ of itself, which yet is itself. Al! our thoughts. .are 
a something set over against our thinking being by its own 
action; different from itself and yet one with itself. 1876 


OTHER. 


Fairbairn Strauss 1. in Contentp. ae 136 He has 
eternally to cause the other of himself, Nature, to proceed 
from himself. | f a: >. 

C. Peculiar written combinations and divisions 
of an other, none other, the other, in A. and B. 

a. In ME. writing, ax other, now another, was 
ofien divided asa nother. Similarly, #02 (waz 
other, now no (none) other was written no (na 
nother. In ME. and early mod.Eng. the other was 
often written thother. These forms are now obs. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 1942 Suilk a noiber wengance. ¢ 1330 
R. Bauxne Chror. ee Or fynd a noper man. ciate 
Wyeiir Ws. (1880) 19 3if pat o part holdip wib o pope and 
be tober wip o nobere pope. 1426 AupELAy Poems 14 Hit 
nedus no noder to do. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1888) 10 Ne na 
nother suyte make. 1§26 TinpaLe Col. iit ue eny man 
have a quarrell to a nother. 1534 Jove Swdvers. More's 
False Found. 7 No nother then this foundacion. 1§57 
Brasenose Coll. Munint. 22. 10 Ina nother chamber. 

@ 1200 Aforal Ode 166 Ach pobre habbep scome and grome. 
1414-15 Plumpton Corr. p. cxx, Sir Robert Plompton,.. 
knight,..on thother partie. 15812 J. Bett Haddon's A nsw. 
Osor. 508b, Thone of the body, thother of the soule. 1616 
Cuampney Voc. Bps. 281 Both thone and thother. 

b. In Early ME., Jer ofer :—OE. Jat er, neuter 
of se dper, the other, was (app. first in northern, 
north midl. and east midl. dialects) extended to all 
genders, and at length analysed as Je fofer, the 
other. See Toner. Cf. also To adj., TONE pron. 

By some writers the tone, the tother, were altered by way 
of correction to that one, that other. 

D. Comb. 

1. Parasynthetic (from the adj.): as other-coloured 
Cof a different colour), -fashioned (of another 
fashion), -/eatured, -languaged, -minded, -mouthed, 
t+-prized (of a different price or amount), -s¢ded 
(opp. to one-sided; hence other-sidedness). 

1551 Recorve Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., An other fashioned 
line. .named a twine or twist line. 1593-4 Syivester Profit 
iniprisonin, 24 And whoso list, be mute, if otherminded. 
1615 Cuarman Odyss. 1. 282 Of purpose to maintain Course 
through the dark seas t’other-languag'd men. 1656 H. 
Puittirs Purch, Patt. (1676) 38 The true value of any other 
prized yearly income. 1704 N.N.tr. Boccalins's Advts. fr. 
Parnass, 1.199 If she had a Gallant with other colour'd 
Hair. 1905 J. Petiver in PAI. Trans, XXV. 1959 This 
rare Shel ).sheing the only one amongst near half a score of 
the other-Mouth’d. 1887 Pad? Afaté G. 23 June 1/1 The 


| one-sided yas and the other-sided misery. 1895 


A thenzum 13 July 61/3 A one-sidedness must perhaps 


| complemented by an equal and opposite other-sidedness. 


2. Objective (from the pron.) as + ofher-peering 
(peering or looking at the other), other-regarding 
(regarding others, altruistic; opp. lo self-regarding). 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. (1637) 26 By reason of the other- 
peering mountaines. 1879 if Spencer Data of Ethics iii. 
§ 8. 23 The promptings of the other-regarding desires. 1894 
United Presb. Mag. X1. 310 That all morality is summed up 
in altruism—other-regardingness or love. 

Other (v'5a1), adv.1 [Adverbial use of prec., 
sometimes due to ellipsis.] = OTHERWI8E B. 1. 

¢ 120g Lay. 27898 Al oder hit itidde. 1628 Gaute Pract. 
The, (1629) 412 Wha will care ta liue other, then according 
to this present and euill Life? 1880 Scuouter Ast. U.S. 
I. 241 Girt round the waist too carelessly to conceal other 
than temptingly those charms. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 
phil It is impossible to refer to them..other than very cur- 
sorily. 

+Other, cozj. and adv.2 Obs. Forms: 2-5 
oper, 2-6 other, 4-5 opere, othire, othir, -yr(e, 
4-6 uther; 6 oder, -ur. 8. 40iper, oither. [The 
OE. word for ‘or’ (F. ot, L. aut, and sive or vel, 
G. oder) was od3e, earlier od3a (also cdda) = 


| Goth. afar, OS. eppo, 0d80, OHG. eddo, edo, 


later odo, MHG, ode, oder, Ger. oder. The alterna- 
tive ‘either .. or’ was expressed by ode .. od8e. 
This form was superseded ¢1130 by oder (first in 
O. E, Chron., anno 1127; last example of o8de, in 
a sentence in which oder also occurs, 1131). The 
MS. of the OE. transl. of Mepi b:dagewv (1 200- 
1225) has regularly oder for OF. o8ée. 

Though the date of the first appearance of this conj. is so 
narrowly defined, its actual source remains a debated ques- 
tion, It has been held to be identical with the adj. pron. 
Ortuer (sce prec.), and (more frequently) with the adj. pron. 
Outuer, Ok. dhwader, dweser, aver. Both these pro- 
nominal words were indéed in OE. used antici atively, to 
introduce the alternative ofde.. odde.. (see OTHER ad. 


pron. B.t b, OvTHER adj. pron. 1h); but there is no trace in 


OE. of dwder (dder) or éder taking the place of the first 
member of the alternative odde . . o3de.., much less of both 
members, and least of all of the simple conj. ode, On the 
contrary, the simple conj. remained invariably o83e, and the 
alternative (so far as the evidence shows) 033¢., ode .. ,down 
to the abrupt substitution of oper c A It is true that in 
the x4the., in northern, north-midl., and e.-midl. Eng., afer, 
ouper, began to take the place of oer as first member of the 
alternative oJer..oper.., or ofer..or.. (the second 
remaining as 07, less usually ofer), just as later still Gin 
Wyclif and Chaucer) ezther became the midland form of the 
first member; but these were changes several centuries later 
than the substitution of afer for ode c 1130, with which they 
have no historical connexion, It seems more probable that 
the oder or ofer of 1130 was a modification of odde itself, due 
to some association with words in -er; odde being a stressless 
word was probably reduced in pronunciation to ode (cf. OE. 
nales from nalles, sithen (1140) from siddan, etc). Thus 
we are reminded of the parallelism of development between 
1G. eddo, edo, ado, ode, oder,and OE. eda, oda, 080, (“odel, 
oder or ofer, and are led to suspect, for the r of German 


OTHER. 


oder and of ME, ofer, the same or a similar explanation. 
The form odder used hy the early 13th ¢. scribe of Met 
Se8afewr muy either be lis accommodation of the odde of his 
original to the oder of his own day, or an netual inter- 
mediate form. It does not seem possible to fix the quantity 
of the o in ME. ofer, even from Ormin’s spelling; but, if 
derived from odde, *odc, it was presnmably short. Ormin's 
reduced furm ofr and err (see Or conj.), and the later o7, 
had, of course, short 0, fromm which the 2 of mod. emphatic 
or is regularly developed. 

a. Preliminary illustration of OE. odde: 

35 Bava Death-song, Huaet his gastae godaes neththa 
yflacs aefter deoth daeze doemid uncorthae. Riddles 
xliv. 17 Hu se cuina hatte edpa se esne. ome Kentish 
Chart. (O.E. T. 444) Mittan fulne hunizes odda_tnegen 
wines. ¢8z5 Vesp. Ps, viii. 5 Hwet is mon.. odd¢ suna 
monnes, agoo O. £, Chron, an. 893 Hundtwelftiges mila 
lang oppe lengra. 1086-90 /did. an, 1086 Swa hwa swa 
sloge heort odde hinde. 1128-31 /dfd, an. 1128 Weer it 
tweolf mond odde mare. B 

yn00-25 Frauscript of OL. treatise epi dddgewy in Sax, 
Leechd. Wl. 100 Gnid on win odder on wearme weetere, 
fbid, 108 Nim panne eced odder win..and nim ele .. odder 
spic, zif man ele vabbe. 

B. AMustration of OE. aide .. odde. wt p 
a@goo tr. Bada’s List, 1. i. (1899) 28 Odpa [v.7. o5de] mid 
freondscipe odpa [v. r. odbc} mid gefeohte. agoo A 
Psalins (Thorpe) xxx. deading, Awder oppe on mode, Gbhe 
on lichaman, agoo O. £. Chron. an. 894 Pa secipu eall 
dpe tabraccon oppe forbeerndon opbe to Lundenbyriz 
brohton opbe ta Hrofesceastre. gox /d/d., [Ile] sede pact 
he wolde oder, ode bar libban odde par licgan, 1085-90 
fbid. an, 1085 Odde mid rihte odde elles. 1100-20 /bid. 

an. 1100 Ealle he hi odde wid feo gesealde odd¢ on his 
agenre hand heold,} : r 

A. conj. The earlier form of On conj.* 

a. As simple conj. 
r1a7-31 O. £. Chron. (Land MS.) an. 1127 Per mihté wel 

hen abaton twenti oder pritti horn blaweres. /¢id. an. 1131 
Swa peet on ba tun pa wars tena ploges oder twelfe gangende 
ne he laf per noht an, & se man_pa heafde twa handred 
odpe dre hundred swin ne be leaf him noht an. 1137-54 
fbid, an. 1137 Me henged bi the puinbes, other bi the hefed. 
ftid., Twa oper thre men hadden onoh to beron onne. 
fbid., Gif twa men ober iii coman ridend:to an tun. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hons. 17 Ec 3if o agaltest oder sunegest. ¢ ta00 
Trin. Coil. Hom. 157 Alse be man dod pe zifed his almes 
fader oder moder, suster oder hroder oder Odre swo silbe 
pat he aghte mid rihte to helpen to feden. ¢12z00 Orin 
6255, & aiff batt mrt ani3 mana pe shendepp oberr 
werdebp. /6/d. 14034, & twafald vperr prefald mett Pa fétless 
alle token. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1940 Slo we him no3t, Oder 
sinne may be wrojt. 1a58 Eng. Proclam. Hen. 11 (1868) 
19 Pur3 pan to foren iscide raedesmen, oper pur3 be moare 
dz! of heom alswo, 13.. Z£. £. Allit. P. A. 141 _By-jonde 
pe broke hy slente ober slade. 1393 Lancu, PAC. vin 
108 A blynde man for a bordionr Shee a bedreden woman. 
1437 Rolls of Farit, 1V. 5:0/2 In the Kynges Benche, othir 
in any other place. 1474 IWVaterf, Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v.311 No childe, that is to say, son 
othre doghtre. sag Tixpare /’ro/, N. 7., Who ys so 
blynde.., other sodespyghtiull. 1574 Galway Arch. in 10th 
Rep. fist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 424 V0 striffe other vari- 
aunces betwixt partye and partye. 

B. 13.. Cursor AL. 11305 (Cott. Sco suld .. offer tartals 
douues tua, Oiber [Geté. or; a1425 Trin. ouper; Laud othir] 
o dounes duble hrid. 

b. Preceded by o¢her: see B. 1 a. 

ec. Preceded by whether. 

21380 Will, Palerne 3130 Wheber bow he a god gost.. 
oiper any foule fend. ¢1380 Sir Feruntb. 5717 Whather he 
wolde oper no. 14.. Cursor Af. 10779 (Land) Whethir he 
wold othir (7%7#. ouber}] nay. 1526 Tinnate Luke vi. 9 
Whether is it lanfull on the sabath dayes .. to saue life ader 
for to destroye hyt? — x fed. ii. 1g Whether it be ynto the 
kynge., other vnto rnelars, 

B. adv. 1. Placed before two iy more) words, 
phrases, or clanses connected by o/her or or, so that 
other... other.., and (later) olker..or.. was 
equivalent to OL. odde..odde.., and to mod. 
Eng. edther..or..: see KirHer B. 3. 

&. In the connexion o/her.. other... 

€11795 Lamb, Hom, 37 Oder bu most hersumian crist, 
oder pam deofle. arzoo Aforal Ode 13x Oper raber oder 
Jater milce he scal imeten. 1200-25 (date of MS.) [epi 
bSakewr in Sax. Leechd, WI, 116 Seo antrumays cymp of 
prim pingum, opper of cyte, obper of miclam hzte. .opper 
of lytte ate and drince, opper of miclaim wernesse. ¢ 2205 
Lay, 8266 Pat bu him sculle oder don, Oder slen oder 
a-hon. aszzag Ancr. R. 180 Heo is ener oder of ping 
widuten, oder of bing widinnen. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 402 
Oper he smot of ben arm, ober hand oper hened. 4d, 6246 
Oper hii mote panne acordi, oper fizte hom sulue tno. 1340 
dlyenb, 25 Oper ine be wordle ober ine religion, oper clerk 
oper lewed. 1545 Raxnoty Byrih Mankynde 35 Other 
hecause she accumpanieth not with man, other els for sum 
other infiemite, 1551 Recorve Pathw. Knowl. Ep. to King, 

Ifthey mean other our majesties seruice, other their own 
wisdome, 1588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 141 Quhen 
we ar other maintenars .. of evil doars, other defends or 
preaches ony perners or wiekit doctrine, 

b, Ia the vonnexion ofher..or... 

13.. Cursor M, 3855 (Cott.) Pat I suld oper [Gové. ethir} 
here his saand, Or lat pe folk vte o imi land. 2394 
f. Pt. Crede 676 Oper wib word or wib werke. 2489 
Caxtow Sones of Aymon ix, 213 Brynge theym to me other 
deed or quycke. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 100b, Other they 
bryng nothyng to passe .. or... theyr losse is greater then 
theyr gaynes. 56a Turnea Baths Ded., Other in Italy or 

many. «1584 Moxtcomente Cherrie § Slae 735 Vther 
few or nane, I trow. 

8. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrow, (1810) 2 Oiber bihones vs 
defend it, or 3elde vp our right. 13.. Cursor Af, 14859 Oiber 
for to dei or line, ¢x4o0 Afol, Loll. 29 Pat is foly to 
aferme in bis case oiper 31e or nay. 

2 Following an alternative clause with or: = 
Enrnen B. 5. rare. 
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@ 1400-50 Adevander 3 Sum farand bing.. (that befell] Or 
{= ere] pai were fourmed on fold, or pire fadirs oper. 

3. = Whether. rare. 

1523 Lo. Berners #rorss, I. x. 10 They wist nat in what 
parte of Inglande they were in; other in the power of theyr 
frendis, or in the power of theyr ennemies. /éid,. 1. 143 He 
wyst nat what way he wolde drawe, other into Normandy, 
Brehayne, or Gascoyne. 

+ OSere, in carly ME. for o dere ‘on the’. 

1240 Ureisun 88 in Cott. [fom 1 i l-sched odere rode. 

t+tOthergate, a/v. Obs. (i OruER a, + GATE 
$6.2 9.] Otherwise; = next, A. 

¢13590 1 ill. Palerne 3761 Schal nogom ander (ee obergate it 
make. 1390 Gower Conf. 11.95 Whanne it falleth othergate. 

Othergates (vSaigelts), adv. and adj. Obs. 
exc, dial, [f. as prec., with advb. genitive -es.] 

A. adv. In another way, otherwise, differently. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 1588 (Cott.) Bot god had oper-gates mint 
(so Fatr/. ; Gott., Trin, oper wise}. @ 1340 Hamroie Psalter 
exxxiv. 1: Hit wenys of athing obergates pen it is, 1362 
Lancu. P. Pi. A. x. 204 Pat ober-gates ben I-geten for 
gadelynges ben holden. ¢ 1460 Jowneley Myst. it. ra1 Other 
gatis it had beyn poy 1528 Lyxpesay Dreme 206 Thay 
dispone that geir all vther gaittis. 1601 Suaks, Zavel. V. 
v. % 198 If he had not beene ia drinke, hee wonld hane 
tickel'd yon other gates then he did. 1825 Brockett V. C. 
Gloss., Othergaits, othergets, otherwise, different. 1860 
Warten Sea-board 11.28 My ways have been othergates 
when I was younger, than they onght to have been, 

+B. ad7, Of another fashion or kind, different. 

Frequent in 17th c. 

e 1589 fwses Martinianae 22 With whome hee might have 
other gates welcome. 1612 Dav Festfvals vi. (1615) 136 It 


was an other-gates Kingdome hee songht after. 1669 Woop- 
HEAD St, Seresa it. xxiv. 151 These are Othergates Children 


than those, you desire. 
Otherguess (v'daiges), 2 Now only collog. 
{A phonetic reduction of ofhergels from prec., spelt 


after guess.) Of another kind or sort; = prec. B. 

163a J. Havwaro tr. Brond?s Eromena 55 To place you 
elsewhere in an other-ghesse shape. 1661 Boyhe Siéjle of 
Script. 125, 1 have an other-gnesse Acqniescence in his De- 
cisions. 1748 SMotLetr Kod. Rand. xxxii, If your kinsman, 
Lientenant Bowling, had been here, we shonld have had 
other-guess work. 1785 H. WaLrote Leét., to C’less Ossory 
16 Jan., We had other guess winters in my time. 1826 Scot 
Woods. xxii, The riding-suit .. hath set him off in other- 
guess fashion. 1897 Pall Mall May. June 231 11 was 
othergness work with Bellamy. 

+Otherguise (2 So:gaiz),a. Obs. [Corrmplion 
of pree. by tolk-etymology, after ee) = prec. 

1653 Bocan Afirth Chr. Life 367 ‘Vhy saule must have 
otherguise food, if ever it think to grow. 1688 Buxvan 
Dying Sayings Wks, 50 The trial we have before God is of 
otherguise importanee. 1727-41 Crtamarrs Cycé. s.y. Book, 
To support the same through a volame in folio requires 
otherguise funds, 1755 SMOLLETY Onfr. U1. ut. xiii, (1783) 
IV. 61 Otherguise cats mast serateh my beard, and not 
such a pitiful mackworat as hie. 

Also {| O-ther-gnised a. Oés. 
improve upon prec.] 

1768-74 Tucker £4. Vat, (1834) 1. 29 Our perceptions may 
arise from other guised objects than these wheieto we attri- 
bate them. /6/d. 324 He would inake an other-guised cal- 
eulation than onr common gamesters. 


Otherism (#°Soriz'm). nonce-wd. [f. OrnEr 
a, or pron. + -18M.] Devotion to the interests of 
others ; alirnism. 

1883 Artaur fernley Lect, 148 Your good feeling towards 
them is only ‘otherism’ or ‘altrnism ‘, not brotherly love. 
1894 11. Duummonpn Ascent Afan 281 From Self-iom ta 
Other-ism is the sapreme transition of history. 


Otherkin, -kins, cz. Oés.exc. dial. [In 13th 
c. a genitive phr. oferkiinnes, ores ktinnes, =O}. 
*bbres cynnes of another kind: see Kin 56.2 6 b.] 
Of another kind ; other, different. 

a1200 Moral Ode 359 Ne scal ber ben bred ne win ne 
ober cnnnes este. ¢1275 Pass. Lord 33 in O. £. Misc. 38 
Abpre cunne wise he vondi hyne bigon. ¢ 1300 Vox § Wolf 
146 in Hazl. 2. 2. P. 1, 62 Ne non other kannes wo. /bidd, 
224 #6id. 65 1n enche otheres kunnes quede. 13.. Cursor 
AL, 404 Yte-oner al operkin thing. [21648 Lo. Heraert 
flen. VIEL (1683) 543 Becanse of his nephews minority, and 
other kind reasons.] 1855 Roatnson IVAitby Gloss. s.v.. He 
has ane an otherkins geeat. 

+ Otherlike, a. Oés. 


{An attempt to 


The two words other like 


= ‘other similar’, ‘the like’, formerly sometimes | 


written connectedly as one word. 

oo Cooper Thesaurus, Vermiculor, to make checker 
worke or other lyke [1620 Tuomas Lat, Dicé. otherlike} with 
small pieces colored.] 1603 Kxoties Hist. Turks (1638) 332 
In his own Seraglio at Hadrianople, and .. in other-like 
places. 1636 E. Dacnes tr. Adachiavel’s Dise, Livy 1. viii. 
47 Upon these and otherlike occasions, 1670 Carr. J. Ssutu 
Lug. Improv. Reviv'd 78 Trees..oppressed by bashes or 
other trees growing too near them or otherlike. 

+ O-therliker, adv. (compar.) Obs. Forms: 
I oBerlicor, 3 -luker, 4 -lakor, -loker. [OEF. 
overlic-or = OS. odarltk-ora, f. OTHER + -/fce, -LY 2 
+ -or,-ER3: cf. L. aliter.} In another manner, 
otherwise. 

e961 Rule Si, Benet (Schréer) liv. 87 Se pe oderlicor 
gedyrstlace underhnige pxre regulican preale, 21200 Aforal 
Ode 151 Al he walde and oder Iuker don oderluker peachen. 
e1zoo Trin. Coll. Hom.97 Ac he kidde oderluker his mihte. 
1340 s«tyend, 94 ‘To ruiche lyne me comp oper be grace 

28 be uirtne and nazt operlaker. «1400 Old Usages 9 
Winchester in Lng. Grids (1870) 355 3if he oper-loker dob, 
be in be kynges mercy. 

Otherness (v‘Samés). [f. Ornera. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being other; difference, diversity. 


OTHERWHAT. 


1587 GoLoinc De Mornay vi. (1617) 84 There must needs 
be alwaies both a selfesamenesse and also an anotheraesse., 
the selfesanieness in the Essence or being;..and the other- 
nesse is in the In beings or Persons. 16a5 Gitt Sacr, 
Philos. » 83 Absolute perfection..withont othernesse or 
change. 1885 J. Marnineau 7ypes Eth. Th. 1,29 Negation 
. not absolute, bat only relative, simply affirming otherness 
of being, 1893 Siwcwicx Process Argt. 143 The relation 
of seqnenee involves the relation of * otherness’, 

b. éransf. The fact of being other; something 
that is other (than the thiag mentioned, or than 
the thinking subject). 

r8ax CoLertpce in Blackw, Mag. X. 249 Outness is but 
the feeling of ofkerness Eleni rendered intuitive, or 
alterity visnally represented. 1868 Busunrit Sern, Lio. 
Subj. 120 Ie is now conscions not of himself only, but of a 
certain otherness moving in him, 1888 R. Porter Relai. 
Ethics to Relig. 76 That otherness which He calls into 
existence is independent of all phenomena. 18942 W. S. 
Lity Gt. Enigma 141, 1 am directly conscious of it as an 
otherness; a non-self, 

Other-self. Afe‘aph. Self other than the subject 
self; objective personalily. 

1899 C. F. p'Arev favalism & Theol. vi. 224 Me (Hegel) 
uses it to overcome the opposition of self and other-self. 
But other-self, in its true character, eludes the grasp of self. 

O'therse:lfish, a. nonce-wa. Kelating to other 
‘selves’ or persons; altruistic. 

1877 Eormn Simcox Nat, Law v. 221 The division of 
haman motives into selfish and otherselfish ones. 

+ Otherside. Oés. The two words other side 
foimerly improperly written as one. 

axms48 Haut Chron, Hen, dV 29 The dake of Orleance 
on the otherside beyng highly set up in pride. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. 11. 251, I have sach trust in you..and on the other- 
side I have sach trust in the king, 


Other some, tothersome, 2 and fron. 
Now arch. or dial. [The two words Ornen a, 
and SomME prov. or a., formerly often improperly 
written as onc. Usually as correlative lo some.] 


adj. Some other; frov. Some others. 

e1aso Gen. & Ex. 686 After Sis cam swilc oder sum. 13. 
Cursor M. 6491 Paa fraward folk..Said bat moyses was 
slain,.. And ober sum said pat he Was linand, 155: Turser 
Herbal uw K iijb, In sam placies Cicuta is much stronger 
thea in other sam. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) A/aét. xiii. 5 
Othersoine also fell vpon rockie places. /dfd. 8 Othersome 
fell vpon good gronnd. 1593 Siusnes Motive Gd. Wks, 80 
In othersome places | have seene the Churehes strawed 
over either with hay grasse, strawe, sedges. 1611 Biste 
Acts xvii. 18 Some said, What will this babbler say ? Other 
some, He seemcth to bee a setter foorth of strange gods, 
1651 C. CartwriGut Cert. Xclig. 1. 42 Some think that the 
English translation..in some places takes away, in other 
places addes, and other-some places changes the meaning. 
ro C Jennen Placid Man 11. v. v. 126 It makes some 
folks pronder than othersome, 1854 Mrs. OupHant Afaga, 
Hepburn M1, 105 These might be rnde missionaries, in some 
cases, but in other sonie, they were the highest of heart, and 
nohlest of spirit. 2875 Parisu Sussex Dial, s.v.. Some- 
times my old gal’s better than what she be othersome. 

+b. es. in phr. Othersome time(a (also o/fer- 
sometime(s: cf, sometime(s}: At some other times, 
at other times. So ofhersome whiles. Obs. 

1575 Banister CAirusg. ut (1585) 448 They are engendred 
otherwhiles, of .. common matter, and hereon aie! of 
some..peculier matter. 1606 G. Wlooncocke] é/ fst. fustine 
1¥. 21 Some-whiles flashes of fyre, other some-whiles againe.. 
dangerous vapors, 1616 Surri. & Marku, Conniry arme 
687 Othersome times..hee goeth from one thicket tu another. 
2647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 165/1 Sometimes it signi- 
ficth the son], othersometime, the naturall spirits. 1672 II. 
M. ur. Brasot, Collog. 485 Sometimes water, and othersome- 
times fire. y ’ 

+ Other-times, othertimes, adv. phr. Obs. 
(The two words OTHER a, and ¢imes, formerly 
often nnited: ef. sometimes.) At other times, 

€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 3476/1 Opyt tyme, alias, r50a Ord. 
Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 74 baat that mena 
wende other tymes to hane ben true faythfull and good 
people. 1603 Fiorio Afontaigne u. xii. (1632) 288 Some- 
times reason, othertimes the World. 16ag Be. Hatt //oly 
Observ. Wks. 145 The spirit is oftentimes tried by the speech: 
but other-times the speech must be examined by the spirit. 
1905 Lona. Gaz, No. 4130/4 Anthony Fensom,a Ropemaker, 
othertimes a Labourer. 

Otherwards (v-Saw9.idz), adv. nonce-wd. [f. 
Oren a. + -Warps,] Jn another direction. 

1868 Carivie Fredk. Gt. vu. iii. 11. 308 King looks 
towards the Prince of Bairenth.. Queen looks far otherwards, 

Otherways (vw daiwelz), adv. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 2-3 -weies, -weis, 3 -weiis, -weise, 4 
-weys, 4-9-ways. Also 4-7 -waiea, -wais, 5-7 
-wayes, Sc. -wayis. [f. OTHER a. + ways, ad- 
verbial genitive of Way sé.] In another way, 
manner, case, etc.: = OTHERWISE. q 

¢1275 Lamb, Hons. 31 Wke monne be he haned er istolen 
oder oder weis wa idon. cxzz05 Lay. 18760 Odere weies bu 
most agunnen. ¢1320 Cast. £. 623 Another that otherwe 
were. ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 175 How bam felle 
ober wais so many woes & hard. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur 
1. xvi, Lordes ye mast other wayes than ye do. 1535 
Cranmer Let, to Cromewell in Afise. Writ. (Parker Soc.) IL. 

1s None otherways but as it shall seem to you just so to 
jo, 1656 H. Puturies Purch. Patt, (1676) 16 Those who 
have any employment for their money otherwayes. 1720 
Gay Poems (1745) 1. 255, 1 could_not sure do otherways 
than well. 1808 CoaweNn &con. Feeding Stock 38 Other- 
ways, how should we account for [the fact]? 

+Otherwhat, frov. Obs. [f, OTHER a. + 
Wuat: ef. somewhal.] Some other thing ; some- 


thing else. 


OTHERWHENCE. 


@1225 Ancr. R. 96 Uor he..spcked peonne of oderwhat. 
ecxzos St. Lucy 137 in EL. Z. J’, (1862) 105 Oper what we 
mote do, 

Otherwhence (vdaihwens), adv. rare. [f. 
OTHER a, + WHENCE.] From elsewhere. 

1575-85 App. Sanpvs Serm. (Parker Soc.) 285 It cometh 
otherwhence, 1883 W. Lear tr. //fad 1x. 380 All that now 
is his, and all that may come to him otherwhence. 

Otherwhere (#Sa1hwée1), adv. Forms: see 
OTHER a. and WHERE. Also hyphened, or as two 
words. [f. OTHER @. + WHERE: cf. somewhere. 
Very common ia 16~17th c., rare or ohs. in 18th, 
revived in roth.] In another place; somewhere 


else ; elsewhere. 

a@is41 Wyatt Deserted Lover 8 With words to win 
The hearts of them which otherwhere doth grow. 1559 
Morwyne Evonym. 19 ‘The reason is declared otherwher. 
¢.1630 MiLton Passion 25 His godlike acts, and his tempta- 
tions fierte, And former ee As other where are found. 
@ 1677 Baxrow Serm, Wks. 1716 11. 61 Otherwhere in this 
Epistle. 1706 Lurrrete Brief Rel. (1857) VI. § On board 
..Ships that lie at Portsmouth..and on those otherwhere, 
1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes vii, But she saw not: her heart 
was otherwhere. 1854 Hawrnorne Eng. Wote-dks. U1. 387 
At Charing Cross, and otherwhere about London. 1894 
J. R.lturxcworrn Pers. Hum. & Div. vii, (1895) 186 Analo- 
gous with the workings of the human spirit otherwhere. 

b. To another place. 

3375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiii, (VI ge 92 For bat he 
was far to fare Of pe cyte vthyre-quhare. ¢16x0 Women 
Saints 92 To leaue that place and to goe other-where, 1638 
Baxea tr, Balzac’s Lett. (1654) 11. 28 Since your honour 
calls you otherwere. 1870 Morais Earthly Par. 1. 1t. 510 
It seemed that time had passed on otherwhere Nor laida 
finger on this hidden place. q 

¢C. quasi-sd., esp.with some, any,etc. (better writ tea 
separately; some other where = some other place). 

1300 Cursor Al, 23906, pat..I sal tel of sum ober quar 
[v. r.sum elles quar) 1526 TinpaLe Luke xii. 33 1t cannot be 
that a prophet perisshe eny other where save att lerusalem. 
1597 Hooker Zect. Pol. v. xxx. § 4 Any thing done any 
other-ewhere, 1635 Swan Sec. AZ. (1670) 36 Else it rained 
from some otherwhere. a@ 1845 Hoon Poems (1846) 11. 69 
[To] forbear their privacy and seek some other where. 1889 
Voice (N. Y.) 28 Nov., They are destined for otherwhere 
than the plowed field with the grave at the end of it. 

Otherwheres (v'Soihwéez), adv. rare. [f. 
as prec. with advb., genitive -s.] = prec. 

1563 Hoomtlies 1. Cert. Places Holy Script. 1. (1859) 3 
Can this be found or gotten otherwheres? 1641 Hinpe 7. 
Bruen xxxii. 101 In his owne family, and other wheres also. 
@ 1864 Hawtiorne Amer. Nole-dks. (1879) 11. 44 Other- 
wheres the shadow was deep, 1867 Jean INGELOW Songs 
Voices Birds, Cuchoo 122 As if some right-joyous elf, While 
about his own affairs, Whistled softly otherwheres, 

Otherwhile (@daihwail), adv. Now rere or 
dial, Forms: see OTHER @. and WHILE. Also as 
two words, or hyphened. [f, OTwer a. + WHILE s6.] 

1. At one time or other; at times; sometimes, 
now and then, occasionally, Otherwhile . . other- 
while, at one time .. at another time (in OE. 
hulle .. hwile). Obs. exc. dial. 


1175 Lamé. Hom. 23 Nobeles oderhwile bu sunegest mid 
summe of pisse limen. ¢1200 77in. Colt. Hout, 147 Oder- 
wile wanne hie sejen men wanred takes 1340 Ayend. 40 
Operhuy! of be on: operhuil of be opren, operbuyl of on and 
of opre. 1382 Wreiie £cedus. xiii. 21 As a wif shal comune 
to a lomb otherwhile (1388 sum tyme]. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 71 Tigris and Euphrates, whiche be other while 
separate and oberwhile commixte. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XX. rerey Soc.) 98 Besechyng you .. Yet other whyle to 
thynke upon me. | 1607 Br. Hatt Art Div, Medit. xxiti. 11 
Otherwhile and ofter thy hack is turned unto him through 
Bs es 1875 Panis Sussex Dial. s.v., 1 has a Horn 
of beer otherwhile, but never nothing to do me no hurt. 

+b. as aay. Occurriag now aad then, occasional. 

3589 Nasne Pref. Greene's Alenaphon (Arb.) 16 The other- 
while vacations of our grauer Nobilitie. 

te. quasi-sé. in every otherwhile (properly three 
words, every other while, like every other minute), 
every now and then, at frequeat intervals. Ods. 

142 Uoatt Erasm. Apoph. 160 Ath ng litle to the bene- 
fite of a commen weale, euery other oy le to chaunge the 
Capitaines. 2617 Hieron MWés. (1619-20) II. 315 Euery 
other-while there commeth newes of some of the gallants of 
the times. uae Proce Kenticisms (E. D. S) s. v., (Every 
otherwhile a little ‘, i.e. a little now and then, 

2. At another time, or at other times. Chiefly as 
correlative to sometime or an equivalent. arch. 

In the first two quots, the sense is doubtful: it may be x. 

rgor Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. ror Daw, thou herdist me not 
grucche that 3¢ went two togedir; ffor otherwhile 3e gon 
three. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lime. Mon. vit (1885) 124 
Ober while he shall sende his procuratours and messengers 
to the counselles generalles. 3586 W. Wear Eng. Pocirie 
Ded. (Arb.) 14. Alexander..leaned sometime too hard, other- 
whyle too soft, as neuer hauing beene apprentice to the 
Arte, 2628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 92 One while, her 
holy life bids him not suspect her dishonest; other while, 
his owne weakenesse and ignorance bids him not be per- 
swaded, 1720 Connect. Col. Rec, (1872) V1. 184 A certain 
man, who was sometime taken for Nathaniel Wilson, other- 
while for John Clements. 1855 M, ArnoLto Balder Poems 
1877 1. 152 But the gods went not now, as otherwhile; Into 
the tilt-yard. 1869 Freeman in Stephens £7/¢ (1895) I. 434 
Other wlile Ihave never ventured to utter a word. 

Otherwhiles (Saihwailz), adv. Now rare 
or dia/, Forms: sce OTHER 2, and WHILES. Also 
as two words, or hyphened. [f. as prec. with 
advh. genitive -s, in later times often felt as plaral.] 

+1. = prec. 1. Obs. 


azz Ancr. R, 50 Lates pet summe oder hwules, weilawei|! 
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unkundeliche makied. /éfd. 180 Peos fondunges cumed 
oderhules of God, & oderhules of mon. ¢1420 Pallad. on 
finsé, vi. 65 The ky may otherwhiles be withdrawe, 1576 
A. Fremine tr. Catus’ Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner Ti. 
234 To hunt two divers beasts, as the foxe other-whiles, 
and other-whiles the hare. 1601 Hoitann /’/iny UL. 537 
Double diligence and oucrmuch curiositie both hurt other- 
whiles. 1671 H. M. tr. Evasue. Colfog. 156 She did nothing 
but weep, and otherwhiles also threw re self upon the 
ground. 1987 Grose Prov. Gloss., Otherwhiles, sometimes. 

2, = prec. 2. 

1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lint, Mon. vii. (1885) 125 The 
kynge shall often tymes sende his comissioners .. to re- 
presse and eee riatours and risers; ffor wich cause he 
shall odre whiles ride in his owne person. 1526 /ler. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 269 Somtyme with swete mylke of denocion 
or otherwhyles amonge with..swetnes of grace. 1540-1 
Etvor /mage Gov. 8 Sometyme aboundaunt, otherwyles 
shorte and compendious. 1683 Cuarkyite Thealma § 
Ci. 100 Tones, Sometimes of Joy, and otherwhiles of Mones. 
1719 De For Crasoe 1. xiii, Other whiles I fancied they 
were all goue. 

ints are definitive, otherwhiles the writer leaves himself 
iberty for a different arrangement. 
tb. Some otherwhtles (properly three words, 


some other whiles), at some other times. Ods. 
1671 H. M. tr. Brasnt. Collog. 294 Sometimes into the 
stomach,.some otherwhiles into the neck. 


O-therwhi:ther, adv. rare. [f. OTHER @. + 
Wuituer.] To another place; ‘elsewhither’, 

1975 Banister CAirurg. 1. (1585) 124 If the humor yet be 
flowing draw it otherwhither by blood letting. 

Otherwise (#deiwaiz), sb. phr., adv., adj. 
Forms: sce OrueR a, and WisEsd. [Orig. a phrase 
of three words: OF. on odre zwisan, in other 
maaner, in late OE. also odve wisan, ME. opre wise, 
at length written otherwise: cf. in any wise, any- 
wise, crosswise, etc.: see WISE sd.] 

A. Phrase with wzse, manncr, way, as distinct 
sb., e.g. t7 other wise, OE, on odre wisan.. on 
odre, in one way..in another; no otherwise, 
OE. on ndne odre wisan, ME. non oper wise, 
16th c. zone other-wise, ia no other way. arch. 

¢888 K. Aiurreo Bocth. xxxix. §10 We ongitad hwilum 
man on odre wisan, ou odre hine God ongit. ¢goo tr. 
Bada's Hist. m. xii. [xiv.] 194 Ac hit feorr on odre wisan 
wes. c10so Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 341/26 Alter, on 
zenige odre wisan, a12z00 Fragm. dilfric’s Gram, 1 Ou 
opre wisen. @ 1300Cxrsor AL. 3887 Pat mai be nanoper wis. 
Jéid, 17528 For-soth it es nan oiper wise. ¢1460 Fortescue 
Aés, §& Lint Mon. iit. (1885) 114 ‘Thai mowe in non ober wyse 
leve. 1535 Jove Afol, Tindale (Arh.) g0 For 1 take yt no 
nother wyse. 1540 Hvrvetr. Vives' /ustr. Chr. Wom. (1592) 
Ovj, Shee ought to love him none other-wise than her selfe. 
1597 Morey /atrod, /us.6 Could you sing it no other wise? 
1790 Burne #'y, Rev. 60 To he fed any otherwise than blindly. 
a 1873 Mit 2ss. Nelig, (1874) 211 The fact of death will 
make no sudden break in our spiritual life, nor influence our 
character any otherwise than as any important change in 
our mode of existence may always be expected to modify it. 

b. (p/.) = other ways. soce-20se. 

ae Brownixc Ring § Bk. xt. 1485 Some one of the 
hundred otherwises. 

B. adv. +a. other wise; 8. otherwise. 

1. In another way, or in other ways; in a different 
manner, or by other means; differently. Constr. 
than (+ but). 

a, [971 Blick, Hom.177 Pe las be odre wisan aniz mau 
leoge.] ¢1315 SHorenam 42 And 3yf he hyt othere wyse 
fangeth, He taketh bete the sygne. 13.. Cursor MM. 1588 
(Gitt.) Bot god al ober wise [so 7rin.3; Cott., Fairf. aber 
gates) had mint. 1482 Afonk of Evesham 79 He studyd 
a0 by a colur of symulacyon odyr wise then he schulde to 
troble hem. 1535 Coverpate 1 Aface. ii. 4 Inudas, other 
wyse called Machabeus, 

8. ¢3330 R, Brunxe Chron, (1810) 208 Of som he grantise 
his wille for to do, & som said operwise, pat it suld not be 
80. €f Chaucer's Sgr.'s T. 526 God woot and he pat 
ootherwise noght [4 475S. oper wise} 1511 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 7 George Pykeryng otherwyse Smythe. 
1606 Hottanp Swefon. 98 Yet can | not be perswaded other- 
wise, but to thinke, that [etc.}. 1712 Bupcet Spect, No, 404 

Applying his ‘Talents otherwise than Nature designed. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel (1876) 553 God saw otherwise, 

tb. Otherwise .. otherwise: in one way .. in 
another way. Obs. rare, 

1645 Mitton Zefrachk. Wks. (1847) 198/1 (Matt. xix. 4-5) 
On which place Paracus age id is wont otherwise 
to answer hypocrites, otherwise those that are docible, 


2. In another case; in other cirenmstances; if | 


the case be not so; if not; else. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 74 For otherwise she scholde have 
failed, If that he had noght travailed. a1425 Cursor M. 
23505 (Trin.) Operwise is not synne forz3yuen But to bete hit 
whil we may lynen. 1552 Benes: vayer Communion, 
Otherwyse the receiuing of the holy Communion, doth no- 
thyng els but eucrease your damnacion. 1611 Brace Afaé?. 
vi. 1 Take heed that ye doc not your almes hefore men,.. 
otherwise yee haue no reward of your father which is in 
heauen. 1790 Cook's Voy. V. 1685 Boabted them to perform 
a journey of three or four leagues, which, otherwise, the 
must have perished before they could have accomplished. 
1846 Trencn Mirac. xxxii. (1862) 448 We learn, what per- 
haps otherwise we might have guessed. A/od, 1 went at 
once; otherwise I should have missed him. 

3. In other respeeis; with regard to other points. 

1594 Hooxer £cc/. Pol. 1. xvi. §6 The hest men otherwise 
are not alwayes the best in regard of societie. 1647 JER. 
Tavior Lid, Proph. Wks. 1836 IL. 371 By the report of per- 
sons otherwise pious and prudent. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 24 Having otherwise no reason to suspect them. 
1857 Buckie Cres/ie. 1. it. 45, 1 will give one instance of 
this from an otherwise sensible writer. 


1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 394 Sometimes the | 
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+4. On the other hand. Ods. rare. 

gsr T. Witson Loovke (1580) 2b, A skilfull artificer maie 
sone put the vain Sophister tosilence.. Whereas otherwise an 
argumeute made by the rules-of Logike can not hee auoided. 
1673 Vain Insolency of Rome 35 And otherwise the people 
could observe him advanced..a cubit above the earth, 

C. Adjectival uses. 

1. Predicatively, approaching an adj.: In another 
state or condition; differently conditioned or exist- 
ing; not so; different; other. 

e1400 Chancer's Meiié. ? 99 (Harl. MS.) Whan be ping 
semeb oberwise [Gg. 4. 27 othir wyse, Pefw. oper wise, 
Lansd, operewise s Ellesi, etc. ootherweyes, a pan it 
was biforn. @ 1533 Lo. Beaners //nox Ixx. 238, 1 byleue the 
mater be other wyse than he hathsayd._¢ 1680 HicKERINGILL 
Hist. Whiggisin 1, Wks. 1716 1, 20 Scholars are like other 
Men, some are wise, and some are otherwise. 1736 Man- 
peviLe World Unntasked 380 The matter is quite other- 
wise, 1844 Lo, Macauray Speeches 320 Can an Established 
Church which has no hold on. .the people be otherwise than 
useless? 1879 M.Arnotp Mixed “ss. 192 Only one or two 
sentences 1 could wish otherwise. 

2. as adj. That would otherwise be ...; that 


would otherwise exist. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 5: At the table aboue 
all others their otherwise equals. 1892 D. A. Crarke in 
ALE. Lee Hist. Colum, (Ohio) 11. 650 Stone crosses... give a 
decided relief to their otherwise dullness. 4 

D, Comb., as otherwise-minded adj.; heace 
otherwise-mindedness. 

(s61x Bite PAs iii. 15 If in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded.] 1865 Lowen. New Eng. Two Cent. Ago Pr. 
Wks. 1890 If. 23 Oue of the jarring atoms in a_chaos of 
otherwise-mindedness. 1889 — [Walton Latest Lit. Ess. 
(1891) 72 Many-membered periods which in unskilful hands 
become otherwise-minded as a herd of swine, _ 

Hence O'therwiseness (#0ce-wd.), condition or 
quality of being otherwise. 

1890 1. H. Stirzine Gifford Lect. vi. 103 The other, as the 
difference, the otherwiseness, is just as it is named. 

Other world, o‘ther-world, sé. and a. 
[See OTHER a. 2.] 

1. A world other than this: a. The world to 
come, the world beyond the grave. b. The spirit- 
land of many non-Christian peoples. e. The world 
of idealism, poetry, or romance. 

1888 Mrs, H. Warn A. Elsmere vii. 89 The most determined 
sacrificing of ‘ this warm kind world ’..to a cold other-world 
with its torturing inadmissible claims. 1895 A. Nutr Voy. 
Bran 213 Maaanuan, lord of the Happy Otherworld, 1898 
F. B. Jevons in Class. Kev, Feb. 48/1 He sought to show 
that a belief in the Happy Otherworld was found amongst 
the Celts and the Greeks. . 

2. attrib, Pettaining or relating to the other 
world; unearthly; heavenly. 

1884 Tennyson Becket Prol., That sweet other-world smile, 
1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 The Christian minister 
is not a chatterer of other-world phrases. 

Heace O'therwo:rldish a., O'therwo:rldism 


(nonce-wds.). 

1894 0. Rev. Jan. 245 An other-worldish and rather somno. 
lent party. 1894 Coustance Naden’s Poet. Wks. Introd. 14 
Religious exercises of Prayer, Praise, and Spiritualism 
(other-worldism) generally. 

Otherworldliness (v:Saiw7sldlinés). [f. the 
phrase other world, after worldéliness.] 

1, Devotion to the other world, or to the interests 
of a future life; esp. the disposition to consider 
the fnture state and neglect the affairs of the 
present ; a spirit of worldliness as applied to the 
futnre life; morbid, ascetic, or selfish spirituality. 

a 1834 S. T. Corerwce Lett. & Recoll. (1836) 1. 989 As 
there 1s a worldliness or the too-much of this Life, so there 
is another-worldliness, or rather other-worldliness, equally 
hateful and selfish with this worldliness. 1847 Lewes A/fs?. 
Phitos. (1867) 11.5, 1855 H. Spencer Princ. /’sychol, (1872) 11. 
vit. vii. 601 Other-worldliness. .is a feeling in which the repre- 
sentation of divine approval goes along with a representation 
of future happiness to be secured by approval, 1882 
Fiske in Harger's Mag. Dec, 117/1 The error of medieval 
anchorites and mystics in setting an exaggerated value upon 
otherworldliness, . . 

2. The quality attributed to an ideal world apart 


from the actual. 

1876 Lowen. Among my Bks, Ser. u. 172 Full of life and 
light and the otlier-worldliness of poo. 1898 Forln. Rev. 
LXIV. 291 Burne-Jones..one defines him with true appre- 
hension as the Painter of Otherworldliness. 

Otherworldly (x de:wmldli),a. [fas prec., 
after worldly.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a world other than that 
in which we actually live. 

1879 F. J. Furnivaty 2, Bresnne’s Chron. Wace 784/2 
Sas 3 knowledge of other-worldly matters. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or devoted to the world of 
mind or imagination, 

1873 Pater Renaissance viii. 204 It is easy with the other- 
worldly gifts to be a schdne Seele. 1890 Cincinnati Chr. 
Advocate 5 Feb. 10/3 No one who has ever raised his cyes 
from his present narrow horizon..will ever sneer at a philo- 
sopher as ‘ otherworldly’. 

3. Devoted to the concerns of the world to come; 
disposed to consider the affairs or interests of a 
falure life to the neglect of those of the present. 

1880 Sat. Rev. 6 Nov. 585/1 The series is..a sort of other- 
worldly imitation of the series of worldly biographies and 
criticisms edited by Mr. John Morley. 1886 4 thenzna 
g Oct. 463/2 Among worldly and other-worldly matrons, 
maids, A men, 1890 Chicago Advance 27 Mar. The early 
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Church had to prove that its concerns were not altogether 
other-worldly. 

+Othing. Obs. [See O mzemeral adj., and cf. 
nothing] One thing. 

31573 Vussre A/usd, (1878) 184 Ill huswiferie othing or other 
must craue. 

O'thnian, a. and sé, = OTTOMAN a. and 56.1 

1813 Byron Giaour xxxi, Yet seems he not of Othman race. 


1816 — Siege of Cor, xxix, And now the Othmans gain the 
ate. 1864 NEALR Seaton, foems 15 Prepare thee for the 
thman yoke | 
Otho3te, pa.t. of Orrnink Obs., to repent. 
Othom: see Opa Oés., son-in-law. 
+Othonne. Ods. [ad.L. ofhonna (Pliny), n. 

Gr, d@ovya; now used as a generic name.] The 

African or Barbary Ragwort, Othenna chetrifolia. 
1601 Hottann Péiny II. 286 Othonne groweth plenteously 

in le like vnto Rocket. 

Othre, othur, othyr, obs. ff. OTHER. 
+Othyl. Chem. Obs. [contr. of ox-cthyl = 
ethyl oxide.) A name proposed by Williamson 
for the oxidized radical of the di-carhen series, 
C,1,0, commonly called AczTyL. 

1857 Miter Even, Chent. WN. 311 note. 1866-77 Watts 
Diet. Chem. 1. 132 Williamson called the radicle ‘othyl’; 
but on account of the difficulty of forming analogous names 
for analogous radicles, the name has been generally aban- 
doned for the term acetyl. 

Otiant (fiint), @. rare. fad. L. otidnt-em, 
pr. pple. of ara-r7 to be at leisure, f. d¢cz leisnre.] 
At leisure, doing nothing, ivdolent, at ense. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CKXVI, 483 They who..relegate 
the Supreme to the otiant ease of Epicurus. 

+ Otia‘tion. Obs. rave. [n. of action from 
L. dtidri ; see prec.] The condition of being at 
leisure or doing nothing; a taking one’s ease. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poetie it. xxv, (Arb.) 307 To seeme 
idle when they be earnestly occupied..and do busily nego- 
tiat by conlor of otiation. 16z0 Be. J. Kina Serm, 26 Afar, 
g Some shew of indisposition and otiation in God, as if he 
were gone to rest, an minded ys not. 

Otiatric (oti trik), a. [f. Gr. obs, dr- ear + 
iarpixds belonging to healing, medical.) Relating 
to the medical treatment of the ear. 

1861 tr. Ceermak's Pract, Use Laryngose 
Soc.) The patient's affection, which could 
well by means of the data of the ordinary otiatric method. 
Hence Otia‘trics s., ‘term for the consideration 
of the nature and principles of the medical treat- 
ment of the ear’ (Mayne Zxpos. Lex. 1857); 
Otiatry, ‘the art of healing the diseases of the 
ear‘ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Otic (6utik, gtik), @. Anat, Path, [nd. Gr. 
grinds, f. ovs, @r- car.] Of, belonging to, or re- 
lating to the ear; auricular. 

_ Otic ganglion, a small oval flattened swelling on the 

inferior mazill nerve, which communicates with the 

auriculo-temporal nerve, and with the branch of the facial 
nerve which enters the tympanum (chorda tympani). 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 10 Otick [medicaments] to 
theears. 1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat, 11, 292/1 The ganglion 
discovered hy Arnold, an Py him denominated Otic or auri- 
cular, 1853 tr. Roméberg’s Man, Nerv. Dis. 1... xi. 121 (N. 
Syd. Soc.) We must distinguish otic neuralgia from acoustic 
hiyperesthesia. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 204 The otic ganglion. 

-otic (g'tik), compound snffix, repr. Gr. -etinds, 
f.shs. in -wr-ys, or adjs. in -wr-es, from vbs. in -dw 

+ -ix-és, -Ic. Nouns of action from these vbs. are 
formed in -wots; hence, adjs. in -oT10 go in sense 
with shs. in -os1s, -osE, as amaurotic, of, pertain- 
ing to, or affected with amaurosis; so chlorotic, 
cyanotic, endosmotic, exostotic, hypnotic, narcotic, 
neurotic, osmotic, sclerotic, etc. Some words in 
-olte are otherwise derived, as erotic, exotic, dentotic 
(Gr. dyporixds), or are formed by analogy, as chaoftc. 

Otidid (Grtidid), a. Zool, [f. L. atts, dttd-em 
bustard + -1D3,] Belonging to the Ostdrae or 
bustard family of birds, So Oti-diform a., re- 
sembling a bustard; O-tidine a, = oftdid. 

Tn mod. Dicts, 

{Otidium. [mod.L., £ Greek type *dridioy, 
dim. of obs, wrdsear; cf. ommatiditum.] The form 
of the auditory organ present in the Mollasca, 

Hence Oti-diat a., of or pertaining to an otidium, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Otiose (Arfious),a. (ad. L. o¢tssus at lelsnre, 
unemployed, f. dtiwe leisure. Cf. F, otsenx, OF. 
ocieux, actos, Sp. octoso, It. otioso.] 

1. At leisure or at rest; unemployed, idle; 

inactive, indolent, lazy. 

1850 Tait's Mag. XVI1. 732/2 A malcontent by necessity, 
because otiose and resonrceless. 1865 Sat. Ker. 7 Jan. 24 
Onr policy in Turkey has now dwindled into an otiose sup- 
Port of the Government. 1885 F. Haraison Choice Bhs. 
(1886) 198 An otiose God .. surveying namoved ‘this dusty 
fuliginous chaos". 

2. That is unattended by action; having no prac- 
tical result; nnfruitful, sterile; nugatory, futile. 

1794 Pavev £oid. 1. 11. i. (1827) 354 Such stories. .as require, 
on the part of the hearer, nothing more than an otiose assent. 
1844 W. G. Warn /deal Chr. Ch. (ed, 2) 93 We must learn 
to dismiss all otiose and unfruitful contemplation of external 
models, 1853 Harnwick CAr. CA. Mid. Age (1861) 292 Re- 
posing with a vagne and otiose belief on the traditionary 
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doctrines as they had been logically systematized by John 
of Damascus. 1875 W. Jackson Doctr. Retribution 49 The 
‘why’ of moral duty is not an otiose but a fruitful principle. 

b. Naving no practical function ; idle, super- 
fluous, useless. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 14 July 54/2 The number of otiose lines and 
sprawling i Pe which swell the piece out. 1878 
Gtapstonk Prins, ifomer xiii. 146, 1 doubt the opinion 
sometimes held, that there abound in Homer idle or ‘otiose ' 
epithets. 1880 Sayer in Nafure XXI1. 406 An alphabet 
which, . possesses otiose and needless letters. 

O-tio:sely, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] In an 
otiose manner; Idly; without any ractical end. 

1886 Lowent Progr. World Latest Lit. bee (1891) 178 As 
has been somewhat otiosely discussed. 1896 Hammond 
Church or Chapel? 187 An article of faith. .held,not otiascly, 
but nfter it has been threshed out again and again, 

O'tio:seness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being otiose, or having no practical func- 
tion. 

1867 Macmt. Afag. Apr. 523/1 They complain of otioseoess 
of letters in some words, of inadequacy in others, 

Otiosity (Jfigsiti). Forms: 5-6 ooi-, ooy-, 
osyte, -ite, -itee, -itie, 6- otiosity. [a. OF. 
octost¢é, occtostté (15th c. in Godef.), f. OF. ecctose, 
ad.L. d¢rdsus at leisure, f. d¢tzev2.] 

1, The condition or state of being otiose, un- 
employed, or idle; case, leisure, idleness. 

1483 Caxton Cato C ij b, By onerlonge reste and ociosyte 
been gendred or goten. .thre grete synnes.,auaryce, lecherye, 
and ouer moche talkynge. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VII, c. 4 
‘The people .. line nowe in idlenesse and ociositee. 1860 
Rottanp Crt. Venus Prol. 237 Thocht the corps ly in 
ociositie, 1848 Tuackerav Van. Fair lx, A life of dignified 
otiosity such as became a person of his eminence. 1866 
Suracey Baooxs Sooner or Later i, The happy otiosity 
ae by the million. 

. Indelence; want of action, enterprise, or 
attention; negligence, carelessness, perfunctoriness. 

1632 Lirucow Trav. vy. 172 A Towne..of small importance, 
in regard of. .trafficke.. : Want of Strangers being one let, 
and yitious otiosity the other stop. 

+ O-tious, a. Obs. rare. Also ocious. [ad.1.. 
6ttds-tés OMOSE, or its OF. repr. octos, -erts, -etex.] 
Leisurely ; idle; at ease. 

161q Svuvester Bethulia’s Rescue v. 121 Private men 
(whose otions care Searce passe the threshold of their own 
door dare). 1656 Brount Glossogr., Ociout, idle, careless, 
restful, at ease. 

|| Otitis (eteitis). Path. [mod.L., f Gr. ots, 
ar- ear + -1T18.] Inflammation of the car. 

1799 Hoorra Aled, Dict., Otitis, inflammation of the in- 
ternal ear. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111.197 In- 
flanimations, ecpecmlly cepbalitis and otitis. 1844 Durtron 
Deafnese 5: The causes which produce internal otitis are 
many of them of the same character, but more severe than 
those which excite external otitis. 


Hence Oti'tic a., connected with otitis. 
182-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) V1. 105 This is mosily 
the effect of cold, and is in fact an otitic catarrh. 


|Otium (6"fidm). The Latin word for ‘leisure, 
freedom from business, ease’, in occasional English 
use; esp. in the phrase ofium cum dignitate, 
leisnre with dignity, dignified leisure or ease. 

1729 Lp. Botwncaroke Let. to Swift 19 Nov, in Pope's 
IVks. 175: 1X. 110 Otinm cum dignitate is to be had with 
goof. a year as well as with 181g Cuatmers Lef. in 
Life (1851) IL. 21 A life of intellectual leisure, with the otis 
of literary pursuits. 1820 Scotr Afeuas?/. Introd., Intending 
there to lead my future life in the offuon cum dignitate 
of half-pay and annuity, 1849 TuackEaay Pendennis laviii, 
Mr. Morgan was enjoying his ote in a dignified manner, 
surveying the evening fog, and smoking a cigar. 

Otmer, obs. form of OUTMORE, 

Otmest, ottemeste, cbs. forms of Utsost. 

Oto-, before a vowel ot-, a. Gr. dro-, combining 
form of obs, wr- ear, an element of medical and 
other scientific words, the more important of which 
appear in their alphabetical places, 

Otocata‘rrh, catarrh of the ear (Mayne Zxfos. 
Lex. 1857), Otocenia [F. ofeconte (Breschet); Gr. 
xovla or xévis dust], term for the white pulverulent 
dnst found in the membranous labyrinth of the 
inner ear, the aggregation of which formsan otolith. 
(Sometimes treated as if pl. of ofocontum; also in 
Eng. form Otokenies.) Hence Oteconial a. ; 
Ote'conite = OTOLITH. O'tccrane (Gr. xpavioy 
the skull], the auditory capsule, the portion of 
the petrous bone whlch encloses the organ of 
hearing; hence Otocranial, Otocra‘nic adjs. 
O-tocyst [F. ofocyste (Lacaze Duthies), f. Gr. xvoris 
bladder], term for the auditory veslcle or organ 
of hearing in some of the Invertebrata; hence 
Otocy‘atic a., of or connected with an otocyst. 
}Otedy-nia [Gr. é5vvy pain], ear-ache; hence 
Otody‘nic a. (Mayne). Oto‘graphy [-GrarHy], 
description of the ear (Dunglison A/ed. Lex. 1842) ; 
hence Otogra‘phical a. Otomorpho'legy, the 
morphology of the ear. {| Otomyco-sis [Myrcosis, 
Gr. puns fungus], the presence of parasitic fangi 
inthe external auditory meatus. Oto-pathy [Gr. 7a- 
Gos suffering], disease of the ear (Dunglison 1853) ; 
hence Otopa‘thic a. O-tephone [Gr. par sound], 
an ear-trumpet, an apparatus for the conveying 
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of sound to the deaf; also = Oroscorr 1. O:to- 
plasty [Gr. nAdcoar to mould], plastic sutgery 
of the ear; hence Otoplastic a.(Mayne). {| Oto- 
pyo'sis (Gr. mvwots formation of pus], suppuration 
in the ear. || Otorrhow'a [Gr. ofa a flow), puru- 
lent discharge from the ear; hence Otorrhesal, 
Otorrho‘ic ad/s., relating to otorrheea, || Otoxa-2- 
ping [Gr. odAmyf war-trumpet], the Eustachian 
tnbe, Oto'steal [Gr. daréoy bone] @., relating to 
the auditory ossicle ; sé., applied by Owen to the 
homologues of the bones of the inner ear, in fishes, 
ete, Ototomy [-Tomy], dissection of the ear 
Gig Ban, 1843). 

195 Hotpen Hum. Osteol. (1878) 278 The (wo masses are 
the ‘*otoconia* or ‘otoliths‘’, 188z Rei cac Cat yr Two 
sacs connected by a narrow bent tube and containing within 
then small crystals of carbonate of lime, called otoliths, or 
otoconia, 1842 E. Witson Anat Vade Af, (ed. 2) 472 The 
membranons labyrinth. . contains twosmall calcareous masses 
called “otoconites, 1854 Ownn Shei. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., 
Organ, Nat. \, 171 The organ of hearing,..the surrounding 
vertebral elements being modified to form the cavity for its 
reception, which is called ‘*otocrane'. 1872 Mivaat Elem. 
Anat, 138 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, *“Utocranial, of or 
belonging to the otocrane. 1877 Wuxiev Anat, uv. Anim. 
iv. 189 In some there is a sac Aled with calcareous matter 
Ne attached to the ere lies. 1878 Bett Gegen- 

jaur's Comp, Anat, 533 The. primitive otocyst is the 
foundation of a complicated cavitary system. 1880 E, Rav 
Lankester in Nature XXII. 147 The presence of velar 
*otocystic canals constitutes the chief peculiarity of the 
genus Craspedacusta. 1836-9 Topp Cye/. Anat. II. 567/2 
*Otokonies .. found in the sacculus vestibuli of the ears of 
Cephalopods. 1900 Miss Extis Haman Ear 42 As otology 
is a medical term for the science of the ear, we should prefer 
to nse the new word (suggested hy Dr. R. Garnett) “otomor- 
phology, the science of the shape ofthe ear. 1877 Mvanetr 
ar 284 *Otomycosis is said to be much more frequently 
met among the poorer classes. 1839 D. J. Mostaary Aue. 
band Hunter 11. 109 Perceiving the *otophone properly 
fixed. 1888 A mer. Ann, are 85 Ezaminationof 15 deaf 
persons in the Pennsylvania Inst. by means of Maloney’s Oto- 

hone. 1818-20 THomeson tr. Cudien's Nosologia yo2 Local 

iseases ..Of the Secretions and Excretions ..*Otorrhoa. 
1878 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 89 Deafness is not unfre- 
quent, the hearing failing without any eaternal disease, 
such as otorrhcea., 1877 tr. von Ziemssen's Cyct. Med. XA. 
808 *Otorrheeal abscess of the brain. 1857 ie Expos. 
Lex.,*Otorrhoic. 1854 Owen Shel. & Lecth in Cire. Sc, 
Organ, Nat.\. "77 A body as hard as shell, like half a split 
almond..it is the ‘“otosteal'.. or proper ear-bone. 
Anat, Vertebr, V1. 246 The otosteals conduct vibrations 
from the tympanic membrane to the vestibular one. 

Otoba butter, O. fat. The almost colour- 
less oi] expressed from the seeds of ALyristica Oloba, 
a species of nutmeg-tree (.Sya@. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Otok, ME. pa.t. of ofate, OFTAKE v. 

¢1330 Arth. & Mert. 9359 Arthour otok him with drawe 
sword, 

Otolite (s1élait). [f Oro- + -LiTe.] = next. 

1846 Owen Lect, Comp. Anat... 211 The large size of the 
organ of hearing, and especially that of the hard otolites, 
also relate to the medium through which the sonorous vibra- 
tions are propagated to the fish, 1855 H. Srencer Prine. 
Psychol. (1872) 1.1. it 38 Those atmospheric waves which, S 
are conveyed to the minute otolites and rods of the inner 
ear, to be by them impressed on the auditory nerves. 

Otolith (detdlip), Anat.and Physiol. [mod, f. 
Oto- + Gr, Aidos stone.] An ear-stone; one of the 
calcareous bodies, often in the shape of rhombic 
crystals, found in the inner ear of vertebrates and 
some invertebrates; in fishes often of great size, in 


the higher vertebrates small particles. 

1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 54/1 An acoustic vestibule, 
containing ..a calcareous body or otolithe. 1883 H. Grav 
Anat, (ed. 10) 618 ‘Ibe aioe are two small rounded 
bodies, consisting of a mass of minute crystalline grains of 
carbonate of lime, held together in a mesh of delicate 
fibrous tissne, and contained in the wall of the utricle and 
saccule, opposite the distribution of the nerves. 1 
ScuAFer Payciol. II. 1205 Lee is of opinion that the otoliths 
and maculze form the organ for statical equilibrium. 

4b. By confusion, applied to the otic bones or 
ossicles of the inner ear in some animals. 

Hence Otoli‘thic, Otolitic aajs., of the nature 
of or pertaining to an ctolith; containing otoliths, 

1855 E R. Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 2) 110 (Acalephx) 
The otolitic vesicle, which, from analogy..is considered as 
an organof hearing. 1875 Huxev in £: t, Brit.\.132/% 
A sensory organ, having the characters of an otolithic sac, 
is seated upon the glion. 1900 ScHAFER Bain I. 
1167 The most primitive form of internal ear is pn loubtedly 
a sac containing fluid in which an otolithic mass ts im- 
mersed, and having on the wall hair-like processes related 
to the terminations of a nerve. 

Otologist (ote lédzist). [f£ as next + -1sT.] 
One versed in ctology; an ear-specialist. 

a) Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. 2) 47 The high character of the 
work that has been done by American otologists. 1876 
Bagtnotow Afat. Afed. (2879) $49 Glycerine is used by oto- 
logists to soften cerumen. | . a 

Otology (otrlddzi). [f. Gr. ots, dr- ear + 
-LooY. J BZ hat branch of science which treats of 
the ear, its analemy, fanctions, and diseases; a 
treatise om the ear. 


Dunewsoy Med. Ler., Otology ..The part of anatomy 
oan teats of the enr, 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. 2) 17 
m 


1868 — 


Formerly known as aural icine and surgery, but.. better 
eaweniel hy the term Otology. cit (eitte) 
Journal of Otology, a quarterly j 1 of ph aa 


0} f | 
Acoustics, 1899 Wortns. Gaz. 9 Aug. 3/3 The U 
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Edinburgh has made otology one of the qualifying subjects 
for her medical degrees. x. 

Hence Otological a., of or pertaining to otology. 

1895 NV. B. Daily Mail 2 we 5 Internationat Otological 
Congress in Florence. Afod. Otological Society of the 
United Kingdom. A 

|| Otomys (au-témis). Zool. [f. Oro- + Gr. pis 
mouse.] A genus of rodents of the family A7zride, 
having large hairy ears. 

1834 MeMurtrie Cuorer's Anim. Kingd, 86 The Otomys 
are nearly allied ta the Field Rats. /éfd. (The Cape 
Otomys.) Size of a rat; fur marked with black and fawn- 
colonred rings. 

Otoscope (6"'téskoup). [f Oro- + Gr, -oxdos 
observing, observer.] 

1. A modification of the stethoscope for auscul- 
tation of sounds in the ear; an auscultation-tube, 

1849 1: Tovnare Dis. Ear in Med.Chirurg. Trans. 
XXXII. 74 When examining the ear with the otoscope. 
(Note. An elastic tnbe, abont eighteen inches in length, 
tipped with ivory at both ends, one extremity of which is 
inserted into the external meatus of the patient, and the 
other into that of the medical man.) 1853 Sia W. Wide 
Pract. Obs. Aural Surg. 113. - " 

2. An optical instrument for inspecting the cavity 
of the ear. 

1853 Sir W. Witpe Pract. Obs. Aural Surg. 113 Orescape 
..also applied to a form of speculum auris, 1884 M. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose U1. 243 Bruntoa's otoscope 
--consists of a metallic tube provided with an eye-piece. 
Into this tube a fnnnel opens at right angles, through which 
the light is made to fall on a perforated reflector, which 
throws the rays through the distal part of the cylinder into 
an ordinary ear speculnm. r 

Hence Otoaco'pic @.; Oto'scopy, inspection or 
clinical examination of the ear; the use of the 
otoscope. 

1876 Clin, Soc. Trans, 1X. 96 Otoscopic examination re- 
venled nathing ahnormal in either ear. 1874 Roosa Dis. 
Ear (ed. 2)86 Dr. Rossi in a very recent paper on binocular 
otoscopy, proposes the use of a microscapic object-glass set 
at_an angle of 70° in a spectacle frame, as a simple and 
efficient bmocular otoscope. 

Otosis (otéusis). [mod. f. Gr. obs, &7- ear + 
-0818.]  Mishearing; alteration of words caused 
by an erroneous apprehension of the sound. 

1860 Hatpeman Analyt. Orthogr. xii. 65 Otosis isachange 
in words, dne to misconception of the trne sound, influencing 
consonants of the same quality. 1884 J. A. Harrison Vegro- 
Zing. Introd. in Anglia, Negro English is an ear-langnage 
altogether, .. bnile up on what the Inte Professor Haldeman 
of Pennsylvania called otosis, an error of ear, a mishearing. 

|| Ototoi*, Also otototoi. [a. Gr. droroé, etc.] 
A Greek exclamation of pain or grief; = woe! alas/ 
Hence Ototoi v., to cry ‘ototoi’, to utter a wail. 

1877 Brownine Agantentuon 1068 Otototoi, Gods, Earth, 
Apollon, Apollon t CA. Why didst thon ‘ ototoi’ concerning 
Loxias? 1883 F, M. Crawroro Mr. Isaacs 3 The ghosts of 
the slain sometimes appear..and gibber a feeble little ‘Oto- 
totoi ' after the manner of the shade of Dareios. 

Otour, otre, obs. forms of OTTER. 

Otow, contr. f. Sc. ofouth, Ourwitu, outside of. 

Ottamite, variant of OrtomiTE Ods, 

Ottayr, variant form of ATTAR, OrTTo. 

|| Ottava (ottiva). [It. offava eighth, octave.) 
1. Afus. An octave; chiefly in the phrases offava 
alta, ottava bassa, indicating that a passage is to 
be played an octave higher, or lower, than written. 
(Usually abbrev. 82a.) 

1848 Rinaautt First Bk, Piano 13 To avoid many ledger- 
lines below the staff, the notes are sometimes written eight 
degrees higher than their real place in the system, and the 
words ot/ava dassa, or 8%* dassa, placed under them, to shew 
that they are to he played an octave lower than.. written. 

2. Offava rima (rivma). An Italian stanza of 
eight 11-syllabled lines, riming as aéabaébec; 
the English adaptation, as used by Byron, has 
English heroic lines of ten syllables. 

1820 Supiuey Le/?. Pr. Wks. 1880 IV. 178, I am translating 
in offava rima the Hymn to Mercury, of Homer. 1875 
Lowe. Spenser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 328 He found the 
ottava vinta too monatonously iterative. 1880 Afacm. Alag. 
5: The three important verse-forms which English poetry 
owes to Italy, the ottava-rima, the sonnet, and the sestina, 

Ottemest, obs. variant of Utmoart. 

Otter (p'to1), sd. Forms: 1 otr, otor, (octer), 
1-5 oter, 3-5 otur, (5 otere, otre, ot(t)our, ottyre, 
otyr(e, otir, 6 ottre,9 dia/. oater), 5—otter. [Com. 
Teut.: OE, otr, of(t)or, ofer = MDu., Dn. ofier, 
OHG. oftar (MHG., G. offer), ON. ofr:—OTeut. 
*otrd-2, pre-Tent. *udrd-s: cf. Lith. udra, OSlav. 
vydra, Skr. udrd-s ‘otter’; radically akin to Gr. 
Siap, Skr. wdan, Eng. water; cf. Gr. B5pos, Thpa 
water-snake.] 

1. An aquatic fur-bearing carnivorons mammal 
(Lutra vulgaris, Fam. AMustelide) feeding chiefly 
on fish, having fin-like legs, webbed feet, and long 
horizontally flattened tail, which enable it to swim 
and tum in the water with remarkable rapidity. 

Often taken as the type of an amphibious creature. 

azo Epinal Gloss. 585 (0. E. T.) Lutrus, otr core 
octer, ae otr, ¢€1000 in Kemble Cod, Drgé, Il. 418 Of 
oteres hole, c1000 A ffrie’s Voe. in Wr.-Willeker 118/42 
Lutria, otor. ¢12783 Aloral Ode (Jesus MS.) 358 in O. £. 
Afise. 7o Ne oter ne acquerne, Benveyr ne sablyne. ¢ rage 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 237/642 On is hindore fet An Otur pare 
cam gon. ¢1440 Yacob's Well 118 As be ottyr sleth fysch, 


| track of his feet here and there. 1 
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& gaderyth it on hepe in-to his hole. axqso Ant. de la 
Tour (1868) 22 Late us ete the gret ele, and y wille saie to 
my husbond that the otour hathe eten hym. 14.. Nominate 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 700/16 J/ie dutricius, a notyre. 1525 Lv. 
Berners “ross, 11. xcii. [Ixxxviii.] 273 Lyke an Otter in 
the water. 1596 Snaks,1 Hen. /V, 1. iii. 143 An Otter, sir 
Iohn? Why an Otter? Fad Why? She's neither fish nor 
flesh. @ 1654 Sewwen 7able-t. (Arb.) 69 A kind of an Otter, 
a Knight half-Spiritnal, and half-Temporal. 1774 Goins. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 319 In the first step of the progression from 
jand to amphibious animals we find the Otter. 1811 in C, A, 
Johns IVeck at Lizard 64 To John Johns for an oater..1s. 
1839 E. D. Crarke Trav. Russia 136/1 Great quantities of 
the fnrs and skins of the otter, beaver, and fox, are annually 
bronght to market by the traders. A 

b. Applied to other species of Zaéra, and allied 
genera (of which there are several) ,as the American 
Otter, L. canadensis; Sea Otter, L. (Enhydris) 
marina, with black glossy fur, which inhabits the 
American shores of the North Pacific. 

1781 Pennant Hist. Quadr, Il. 356 Alustela lutris. Sea 
Otter. 18ga Sin W. Jaroine in Wat. Libr, Mammalia 
XIII. 254. 1883 Casse/t's Nat. Hist, 11, 201 Like the Seal, 
the Sea Otter is gregarious, 7 

2. The fur or skin of this animal (of any species). 

1429 in Somerse? Wills (1901) 131 [A gown furred (/ogam 
Jurratain) with] oter. 3530 Patscr. 250/1 Ottre, a furre, 
praux de loutres, 1653 Walton Angler ii, 41 The gloves 
of an Otter are the best fortification for your hands against 
wet weather. 1887 J. Asnav Sterry Lazy Minstret (1892) 
46 Yon never..saw snch A lithe little learner in otter. 

+3. A sailor. Obs. slang. 

€ 1700 Street Robberies Consider'd, Otter, a sailor, 

4, A tackle consisting of a float with line and 
a nomber of hooks, used in fresh-water fishing. b. 
A kind of fishing gear used in deep-sea trawling ; 
also atirid, 

1851 H. New.ano Erne 53 The otter is a thin piece of 
board, abont fonr feet long and a foot or so broad. 1860 [see 
Orrer v 2} 1898 Daily News 19 Feb. 2/1 The steam 
catchers. .are of the most approved type, with special steam 
winches and ‘ Otter’ fishing gear. 

5. Short for of/er-moth: see 7. 

©1440 Floris & Bi.(Tannt. MS.) 96/772 Or y it ere wyst, An 
Otter fley3 ageynst my brest. 

6. Name of a breed of sheep: = ANcon. 

1890 C. L, Marcan Anion. Life & Intel, vi. (1891) 226 From 
this one lamb the offer, or ancon, breed was raised. 

7. attrib. and Comd., as otter-killer, -skin, -track, 
-trap; otter-canoe, a kayak nsed by sea-otter 
hunters in Alaska; otter-dog, -hound, a dog of a 
breed used for hunting the otter; otter-hunt, + (a) 
the huntsman having charge of otter-hounds; (4) 
the chase of the otter; otter-hunting = prec. (4); 
otter-line = sense 4; otter-mark, a trace left 
by an otter; otter-moth, the Guost-moTH (//¢fr- 
alns humuli); otter-path, a continvons track 
left by otters; otter-shell, the English name of 
bivalve shells of the genus Latraria; otter-ahrew, 
an aquatic insectivorons qnadruped, Potamogale 
velox, of western equatorial Africa, having a 
weasel-like body; otter-spear, a spear used in 
hunting otters; otter-trawl, a trawl fitted with 
the ‘otter’ device (sense 4 b); hence otter- 
trawling sd., fishing with the otter-trawl. 

1653 WALTON Angier i. 4 All men that keep *Otter dogs 
ought to have a Pension from the Commonwealth. 1607 
Topser, Four. Beasts (1658) 446 These otters are hunted 
with special dogs called *otter-hounds, 1854 J. W. Warren 
Last of Old Squires vi. 59 A messenger was despatched for 
the otter-honnds, which a friend of the squire’s kept some 
ten miles off. 1485 Rodls of Pard?, VI. 356/2 Graunte of the 
Office of *Otterhunte. 1601 F. Tate Househ, Ord, Edw. 11 
(1876) 45 An otterhnnt, who shal have in his custody twelve 
dogges running at the ottre. 1818 Scotr Guy M. xxvi, An 
otter-hunt the next day, and a badger-baiting the day after, 
consumed the time merrily. 1735 
Argt., Description of the “Outer iy 


i nting. 1840R.H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxvii. 


OTTOMAN. 


2. To fish with the ‘ otter’ tackle (see prec. 4). 

1860 G. H. K. in ae. Tour. 165 Certain Philistines have 
increased the mischief by permitting their gillics to use the 
otter. ..1f the gilly otters & you, he will far himself. 1890 
Daily News 29 Sept. “8 A loch can be ‘ottered ', fish can 
thus be made shy and hard to catch. 1892 Field 7 May 
681/2 The fish. .are..shy, having been well whipped over or 
ottered for by the local fishermen. 

Otter, variant form of Orro, ATTar. 

Otter-down, erroneous for EmER-pown (an un- 
familiar word at the time). 

1789 Jounson Jdler No. 40 ® 4 Now to be sold, for ready 
money only, some duvets for bed-coverings, of down, beyond 
comparison superior to what is called otter-down. 

Otterly, obs. form of UTTERLY, 

+O'ttimacy, obs. var.Oprimacy ( =It.ofdinrazia). 

1594 T. Beowcrierp tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 64 Vnder the word ottimacy, or popularitie, they 
clonke their euill intent. 

Otto! (¢'tc). Also 8-9 otter, ottar. An altered 
form of the word more accurately spelt ATTAR, in 
attar or otto of roses, the fragrant essence of roses. 

1639 Sumrtry The Ball w.i, 1 left your kick With yonr 
cousin to bny otto. 1785 Mackenzie Lounger No. 1a P 8 
With episodes of dancing girls, and offer of roses! 79a A. 
Younc Trav. France 186 Roses are a great article tor the 
famous offer, all of which is commonly supposed to come 
from Bengal. 1813 Moorr Post-dag, Hor., Od.u. xi, While 
Otto of Roses Refreshing all noses Shall sweetly exhale from 
onr whiskers and wigs. 1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 440 
Sweet as ottar of roses distilled by the alchymie sun. 

b. Hence, jocularly, a liqnid with a fragrant 
or characteristic odour. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis xiviii, The Captain, before 
issuing. .scented himself with otto of whisky. 

Hence O'ttoed a., perfumed with otto of roses, 

1810 Splendid Follies 1. 177 An ell of ottoed cambric, 

tto 2, [Named after the inventor in 1877.] 
Akind of velocipede: seeDicycLe. Hence Ottoist, 
a rider of an ‘Otto’ dicycle. 

1885 Cycl. Tour. Club Gas, Sept. 284 One or more tricyclists 
who are in the habit of riding with good Ottoists. /éid., M 
experience is that the ‘Otto’ is more easily ridden uphill 
than the FS. triers: 1887 Bury & Hivtirr Cyclin 
(Badm. Libr.) 369 All Ottos bnilt before 1882 were fitted wit 
block breaks. 

Ottoman (p°témin), z.and sd. Also 6-7 Otho-. 
{= F. Ottoman, It. Ottomano,med.L. Ottomanis, 
med.Gr, ’Orovyavos; of which the L, and It. pl. 


Ottomani was ad. Arab. (lis suthmani or 


gothmani, adj. from sothman, name of the founder 
of the present Turkish dynasty and empire. The 
forms Othomazt and Othman more closely repre- 
sent the Arabic ; but all want the adj. ending -2. 
The Turkish pronunciation of Othardn is Osman, whence, 
with the Turkish adj. snffix -//, the Silent Osman. 
In It. nse these adjs. were orig. sing, and pl., e.g. ‘la paga 
d‘un Osmani al giorno, intrando quattro Osmani’, Bratutti 
Chronica (Venice 1649); but -f being the plural ending in L. 


| and It.,a new sing. arose, in L, -#s, It. -0, whence the forms 


Somervitte Chase w. | 


The brig Convoy..engaged in otter- | 


hunting among the islands. @1676 Watton Angler ii. | 


(Cassell) 45 The want of *otter-killers. .will in time prove the 
destruction of all rivers. 1862 Blackw. Afag. Mar. 182 Death 
stanns owre't_wi’ “otter-line, Oot liftin’ ten by ten. 1856 
Dove Logte Chr. Faith vy. i. § 1.247 We should understand 
why the “otter-marks ted to the water. 1804 Med, Yrnl. 
XM. 229 Hop yards might be ie from the honey- 
dew ..and from the *ottermoth, by being covered with 
stones. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 250 
The otter moth. producing its larvae upon the roots of the 
plants. 31864 J. C. Atkinson Stanton Grange 189 What 
might have been termed an ee not merely the 
eet here , 1865 J.G. Wooo Common 
Shells 45 As is implied by the scientific title, Zu¢raria, the 
*Otter-shells inhabit the mud, into which they burrow deeply, 
exactly as do the Gapers. Jérd. 4 The commonest species, 
the Ovat Otter-sheli. /ézd. 47 The Oblong Otter-shell is 
not so plentifnl as its oval relative. 1545 Rates of Customs 
Cjb, *Otter skynnes the ee xiid. 1583 did. Dv, Otter 
skinnes the peece ijs. 1745 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
266 A jerkin made of otter-skin. xrgq0in Wilts Archeod. 
Mag. VIM 272 [They] did assaulte this deponent with their 
swerdes and an “otter-speare. 1818Scorr Xob Roy v, Nets, 
fishing-rods, otter-spears, Bntine poles, with many other 
singular devices and engines for taking or killing game. 1863 
Atkinson Stanton Grange (1864) 192 One or two points near 
the presumed *otter-tracks. 1897 R, Munro Prekist. Probl, 
245 Among the fishing gear. he includes this *otter-trap. 


O-tter, v. [f prec. sh., after to fish, etc. 
1. taxtr. To bunt the otter. bea, 


1902 Daily Chron. 3 July 3/2 Me writes of..ottering i 
St. John’s Vale, of the Grasmere rush-bearing. oa 


| given above. 


] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the Turkish dynasty 
founded by Othman or Osman I, ¢ 1300, the branch 
of the Turks to which he belonged, or the Turkish 
empire ruled by his descendants; Turkish of the 
dominions of the Sultan; = OsManLi a. 

Ottoman Porte, the court or palace of the Sultan; the 
Turkish government ; also called the Porte or Sublime Porte. 

1603 Knou.es (¢i#/e) The Generall Historieof the Turkes..to 
therisingof the Othoman Familie. 1686 Lond, Gas. No. 2112/2 
The Ottoman Troops appointed for the guard of the Bridge 
of Essecke. 1686 /éid. 2116/3 In case they enter into the 
League againstthe Ottoman Port. 1718 Life Kobt. Frampton 
(1876) 60 Thy freedom enables thee to pass the Ottoman 
empire, 1835 TuirLwaLi Greece vii. 1. 263 The ambition of 
Othman, the founder of the Ottoman dynasty. 1848 W. H. 
Keuty tr. Z. Blane's Hist, Ten Years V1. 198 The watch- 
word..of Western Europe in 1830, was, the ‘integrity of the 
Ottoman empire must be maintained '. 1899 Ties Gazetteer 
1611/1 Turkey, or Ottoman Empire,a number of countries, 
races, states, and proys. governed by the Turks, or more 
correctly the Osmanlis or Ottoman Turks. | 

B. sd. A Turk of the family or tribe of Othman 
or Osman; a Turkish subject of the Sultan; an 
Osmanu1; a Turk in the usual political sense. 

(1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. u, xiii. 49 b, The 
title of great..to this day remaineth vnto the house of the 
Othomannes. 1599 Haxktuyt Voy. 11.1 175 As you make 
acconnt of the fanour of the Grand Signor onr lord Sultan 
Murates Hottaman.] 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. viii $5 
As though he had been of the race of the Ottomans. 1685 
Travestin Siege Newheuse/ 32 Gane. .to fight the Ottomans. 
3735 Swirt Le??., to Pulteney (1766) 11. 273 Of the Roman 
emperors, how many of them were murdered by their own 
army;..the same may be said of the Ottomans by their 
jnnissaries. 1854 Cnuacn Afise. Writ. (1891) I. 294 It is too 
tote to change, in general use, the familiar Ottomans for the 
more accurate Osmans or Osmanli. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sk. 
Europ. Hist. xi.§ 17 Suleiman was the last of the great line 
of Sultans who had raised the Ottomans to such power. 

Coms. «1684 Leicuton Sern, Wks. (1868) 444 They do not 
Ottomanlike, one brother kill another to reign alone, § 

Hence } Ottomane‘an a. Ods., Ottoma'nic (in 
7 Othomanique) a. and sd., Ottoman; Otto- 
manize v. fratzs., to make Ottoman or Turkish. 

-1658 J. Dunnam £4. Revelation ix. (1680) 385 The Turks 
(having prevailed over the Saracens) did with them combine 
in one dominion under the Ottomanean family. 1614 Seupen 
Titles Hon. 105 All of that Alian sect are..hnted by the 
Othomaniqnes. 1853 G. S. Faarn Downfall Turkey 28 


OTTOMAN. 


The Four Angels or Ottomanic Sultanies bound for a season 
in the region of the great river Euphrates. 1865 Sat. Kev. 
5 Aug. 177 Ottomans or Ouomanized functionaries. 1886 
Fortn. Rev. No. 239. 564 Not one of them made any per- 
manent progress towards Ottomanizing his dominions. 1895 
Ectectic Mag. Oct. 564 ‘To Ottomanize European Turkey. 

Ottoman (p'tdmin), 52.2 [f prec.: prob. 
through F. offomane (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).]} 

1, A cushioned seat like a sofa, but without back or 
arms, for sitting or reclining on; or a small article 
of the same kind used as n low seat or footstool. 

3806 Sure |Winter in Lond. 11. 146 Arberry. with most 
abominable Pp) ne her on the Ottoman next to me ! 
3809 Byzon Let, to Mother 12 Nov., The apartment was sur- 
rounded by scarlet ottomans. 1849 Miss Muvock a 
xlvi. (1875) 358 Eleanor... was..abont to sit down by the 
conch on a little ottoman. 1866 Gro. Entor /, /folt i. (1868) 
12 The frightened old man seated himself with Nimrod the 
retriever on an ottoman, 1880 Ouipa Afoths 1. 166 ‘This 
person bad her feet on an ottoman, 

attrib, 1810S. Garen Xeformist I, 162 The Pembrokes 
. had caused to be placed near the fire an elegant ottoman 
sofa, 1859 W. Anperson Disc. (2860) 290 From her ottoman 
throne in the drawing-room. .{she] gives orders. 

2. A kind of fabric of silk, or silk and wool. 
Also attrié. 

1883 Truth 31 May 747/1 Lady Spencer wore a costume 
of dark red ottoman di! lbid. oa Another dress is of 
black ottoman, the skirt front being covered with blue jet. 
1884 Cassels Fam. Mag. Oct. Ox: The woollen Ottoman 
..is of the nature of the old rep. 1887 Daily News 11 May 
pe. The front, io white ottoman, was very richly em- 

roidered in pearls upon the silk. 

+O'ttomite. Cds. Also Otta-. [f. Orrost(an 
+ -fTE1.] = Orroman 561 

1604 Suaks, Othello 1. iii, 23 This present Warres against 
the Ottamites. 1818 Byron Ch. Har.ty. xiv, Europe's bul- 
wark ‘gainst the-Ottomite. 

Ottrelite (p'trélait). Alix. [Named_ after 
Ottrez, in Belgium, where found : sec -LITE.] 

1. An obsolete synonym of DiauuaGE. (So 
named by Wolff of Spa, 1812.) 

2. A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, and 
nianganese, fonnd in greyish to black crystalline 
scales, (So named by Damour, 1842.) 

1844 Dana Aft. 529 Ottrelite .. scratches glass with diffi- 
wd 1879 Rutiey Séwd. Rocks x. 132. u 
tO-ttroye, 55. 06s. rare. [a. OF. ofroi, ottroy, 
in AF. also o¢troy, vbl. sb. from ofroyer : see next.] 
Yielding, concession. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. vi, Venus... shewde byme 
[Pygmalion] signes of ottroye & consente. 
_tOttroye, v. Obs. [a. OF. of(é)roier (rath. 
in Littré), earlier form of octroyer: see OcrRoY.] 
trans. To accord, concede, grant; =Ocrroy v.1. 

€1477 Caxton Yason7 And after congie and licence taken 
and ottroied he retourncd into his countrey. 1491 — Vilas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. li. 106 b/z The holy man apper- 
ceyved that the tresoure of grace was to hym ottroyed and 
pyuen. 1512 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rone, (1828) W1. 14 
‘The honour .. with good hert I puroye and graunt you. 
3546 St. Papers /fen. VIE, X1. 234, 1 thoughte that the 
Kinge his maister shuld do as well to punisshe hym for it, 
as to ottroye hym the combat. 

Ottur, Ot(t)yr(e, otur, obs. ff. Urrer, OTTER. 
+ Otwin, adv. Ods. In 4 otwyn, o twinne. 
[See Oprepi1b.] Variant of Atwiy Oés., asunder. 

1330 Otnel 1202 Er bei wolden o twinne gon. @1340 
Hamrote Psaltcr xxv. 1 We are fere otwyn in soul, 

+Ou, tt. Obs. = O, OH. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4409 Ou loverd pe deol pat ber was 
of hom of normandye. 

Qu, obs. form of OwE v., How, You. 

Qu, the ordinary spelling of ov- before ¢1625, 
as in onal, ouer, overt: see ull such under the 
modern spelling OvaL, Over, OVERT, etc. 

| Ouabaio, better Wabaio (wabai‘o). The 
Somali name (Larajasse Somali Dict., wabaryo) of 
the plant Acocanthera Schimperi, the juice of which 
is used to poison arrows, Hence Ouabain, belter 
Wabain (wabi-in), the glucoside, C,,H,,0,2, ob- 
tained from this plant, in action and composilion 
closely resembling strophanthin. (The spelling 
oud- for tva- is duc to the French discoverer.) 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 Pharmac, Jral. 27 May 965 
In the year 1882 some roots, stems, and leaves of the plant 
said to ae the ouabaio 2 of the Somalis were sent 
fram Africa to France by M. Revoil. 1893 Squins £phe- 
nteris 1V. 45 Ouabain is a glucoside obtained by extraction 
from the root and wood of the Ouabaio, 1897 Addbutt's 
Syst. Aled. 111. 229. 

OQuakari, var. Waxart, S. American monkey. 

fOuananiche (we:ninz‘{), Also wrilten oui- 
nanniche, wananishe, WINNINISH, clc. [French 
spelling of native name in Montagnais dialect of 
Cree; dim. of wannan. (Occars in a book wrillen 
by Father Masse, Jesuit missionary 1611-46.) The 

English phonetic spelling would be wananecsh.] 
A French Canadian name of the fresh-water salmon 
of the Labrador peninsula (Salmo saéar var.). 

1896 E. T. D, Cuamazrs (¢it/e) The Quananiche and its 
Canadian Environment. Ps Outing (U. S.) XXX. 217/ 
Lordly salmon, gamy trout and buckjumping ouananiche are 
fit for any man to ait. F 

(Ouarine, a scribal or typographical error for 
ouariuc, i.e, onarive (Claude d'Abbeville, Meésston 
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en Maragnan, 1614, 252), taken over from Buffon 
by Goldsmith, and repeated by some later writers. 
The word intended, ovarive (wari'v), is the Fr. 
form of Guanisa, 2 South American monkey.] 

Oubit, onbut, var. Woosut, woolly-bear. 

+ Ou'bliance. Oés. Also oublyauncs, -ence. 
[a. OF outdliance,-tence (13th c. in Littré), f. ondiier 
to forget :—pop. L. obfitd-re, f. obfit-, ppl. stem of 
oblivisc? to forget.] Forgetting, oblivion. 

¢1477 Caxton Yasou 91 b, That ye leue and put her in 
oubliance. 1484 — Chivalry 84 Ire torneth hym in to for- 


getyngeoroublyaunce. — Ryalt Bk, Dvj, After neclygence 
cometh oublyence or forgetyng. 


Oublie, obs. form of OBLEY. 


\Oubliette (ubligt), sb. [Fr. oudliette ( 14th c, 
in Littré), f. oudéier to forget.) A secrct dungeon, 
uccess to which was gained only through a trap- 
door above; often having a secret pit below, into 
which the prisoner might be precipitated. 

3819 Scorr fvanhoe xlii, The place was utterly dark—the 
qubliette, as 1 suppose, of their accursed convent a 1845 
Hoon Knight & Dragon xxviii, lu the dark oubliette Let 
yon merchant forget That he e’er had a bark richly laden. 
1872 Sruaczon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxix. 15 Forgotten fike one 
in the oubliettes of the Bastille. 1877 Tennyson Harold ut. 
ii, The deep-down oubliette, Down thirty feet below the 
smiling day—In blackness. 

_Hence Oublie'tte uv. éraus., to shat up in, or as 
in, an oublictte. 

3884 Tennyson Secket wv. ii, Could you keep her In- 
dungeon‘d from one whisper of the er Dark even from 
a side glance of the moon, And oublietted in the centre. 


Ouch (autf), sd. Forms: a. 4-5 nouche, 5-6 | 


nowche, (5 noych(e, 6 knowch). 8. 4-5 
uche, 4-6 ouche, 5-6 owche, (5 oyche), 6- 
ouoh, (ME. and AF, wouche = OF. nouche, 
noche, nosche, unsche, in ONF, noske, nosquei— 
late L. nausea, a. OUG. nuscka, nuscha, MHG. 
nuske, nusche buckle, clasp. App. of Celtic origin: 
cf. Olr. nase ring, nasgaim 1 knit, tie, Gael. rasg 
seal, The form ouch has arisen from the erroneous 
ME. division of a noche asan onche (cf. an other, 
a nother, also adder, newt). 

Scarcely in living use since 1600; but known in the Bible 
and earlier literature ; often vaguely or unintelligently used 
aL later writers, as if = gem, ‘a precious ornament.) 

. A clasp, buckle, fibula, or brooch, for holding 
together the two sides of a garment; hence, a 
clasped necklace, bracelet, or the like; also, a 
buckle or brooch worn as an ornament (the chief 
meaning in later times). (Such nouches or ouches 
were often set with precious stones, whence sense 2.) 

a, 1382 Wyetir 1 AZace. x. 8g And hesente to hima golden 
Jase [géess or nouchel, as custome is for to be 3ouen to 
cosyns of kyngus. ¢1384 Cuaucer //. Fame ut, 260 And 
they were set as thik of nouchis, 1390 
The Nouches and the riche ringes. 1439 £. /. Wills (1882) 
128 (Countess of Warwick), I woll my sone -.haue mya 0 che 
with my grete diamond, and et Noych with my Baleys. 
3476 Siz J. Paston in P. Leét, fl, 162 The ryche saletts, 
heulmetts, garters, nowchys gelt, and alle is prere 1562 
Lane. Wills (1857) 1. 181 ‘Two knowches of go! id for a cap. 
(1843 Lytron Last Bar. tix, | went yesterday to attend my 
Lord of Warwick with some nowches and knackeries.] 

B. €1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxviil. (Afargaret) 15 Men 
bryngis f (‘margaret ‘] of ful fare land, for til enhorne 
vchis & cronis,.. & set it in bruchis & in ryngis. 1494 
Louseh. Ord. (1790) 120 The Kinge must. lay it aboute his 
necke & claspe it before with a riche owche. 3563-87 Foxe 
A. & Al. (1684) 11. 44 Adorned and decked with most rich 
and precious Ouches ‘and Brouches. 1581 J. Benn ffaddon's 
Answ, Osor. 295 ye unto him this precious Owch 
to set on his cappe, 161% FLorio, Casténe,..a brovch or 
ouch. 1658 Paittirs, An Owch, a collar of Gold..it is 
called a brooch. 1920 Stow’s Surv. (1754) Il. v. x. 278/2 
Such were Owches, Brooches, Agglets. 1848 Lytton Harold 
1.1, White was the upper tunic clasped on his shoulder with 
a broad ouche or br b z , 

2. The gold or silver setting of a precious stone. 

(Usually, however, a brooch or buckle so re; arded.) 

1481 Caxton Afyr7. |. ve 25 The Cock..demandeth not 
after the ouche or gemme, but had leuir haue somme corn to 
ete, 1531 Exvot Gov. i. xxx, As a precious stone in a 
ryche ouche, 185s Braz Exod. xxviii. 11 After the worcke 
of a stonegrauer..shalt y* graue the it stones..and shalt 
make them to be set in quches of gold. 1652 Urqunanr 

‘cued Wks. (1834) 242 An asteristick ouch, wherein were 
inchased fifteen several diamonds. 1737 Wiiston Josephus, 
Wars vit. v.§ 5 Precious stones..some set In crowns 0! gold, 
and some in other ouches. 

+3. transf. A carbuncle or other tumour or sore 


on the skin. Ods. 

1612 Cuarman Widowes T, in Dodsley 0. Pt. (1780) V1. 
145 Up start as many aches in's bones, as there are onches 
in his skin. 

+4. ‘The blow given by a boar’s tusk'(J.). Ods. 

1736 Ainswortu Thesaurus, The ouches a boar maketh, 


fetus apri dente Jactus, 
Ouch (oat), a! [f Oven 5d.) trans. To set 


or adorn with, or as with, ouches; to spangle, 

1610 Gurtum Heraldry m. i. (1611) 191 He beareth Luna, 
a mantle of estate, Mars..ouched or garnished with strings 
fastened thereunto. 1892 Tlextey Song of Sword, erc. Lond. 
Voluat. i. 59 A lamplit bridge ouching the troubled sky. 

Quch, v7.2 [Cf. next.] rr. To utter an ex- 
clamation or sound represented by ‘ouch’, 

31654 Gayton Picaz. Notes w. ii. 176 But harke Sancho 
Pancas Runs Ouching round the movutaine like a ranck- 


Gower Conf. 111.39 | 
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Asse, Braying for's Company. 1898 Jest. Gas. 18 Apr. 2/1 
You ‘ouch " audibly..and sit down on the floor to meditate. 
Ouch (aulf), vé.t (a. Ger, autsch,acry of pain.] 
An exclamation expressing pain or annoyance, 
1886 in Let. fr. Pennsylvanian Correspondent, Ouch, that 
hurts. Ouch, don’t strike me. 


Ouch (any), é#?.2 A representation of the short 
bark ~ a dog. 

1 ROCK “7 2 Y 
ie a, op gpeluall lea lies 

Oucher (awtfos), [f Oven sd. +-2R!.] Amuker 
of ouches, buckles, or brooches. 

esis Cocke Lorell's B, 9 Owchers, skynners, and cutlers, 

Oucht, obs. form of Avauir, Oucut. 

+Oudemian, a. Obs. nonce-wd. ff. Gr. ob- 
Sepia, fem. of obdels no, none, nol any +-AN.] Used 
humorously for No, none, non-existent. 


1659 Lively Char. Pretending Grandecs Scot. 5 le values 
himself at a great Land estate; which in truth stands all 


upon invisible stones, in the Oudemian street of Evtopia. 
Oudeno'logy. sonce-wd. [f. Gr. ot8év nothing 
+ -oLocy.] Used humorously for the science 
of nothing, or of things having no real existence. 
1838 Mew Afonthly Mag. L111. 302, I had been studying 
transcendental philosophy, homa@opathic medicine, the un- 
known tongues, and sundry other of the more abstruse 
branches of oudenology. 
Ouder, owder, variants of OUTHER adj. pron. 
Que, var. Orre, Hove v.1 Ouen(e: see OVEN. 
Quer, obs. f. Oven: so in ME. and early mod.E. 
compounds, as ouerbcar, ouercast, ouerconte, etc. 
Querage, variant of OveRAcE Oés., work. 
Ouert, Ouese, obs. forms of Overt, Eaves. 
Ouerwhere, variant of OuRWHERE adv, Obs. 
+Ouerwhile, adv. Obs. rare. In 3 ouerwile. 
prob. redaced from outherwhile; analogous to 
OuRWHERE, ouerwhere.] At one time or another; 
at times; row and then, 
3400 Apel. Loll. 30 perfor non of be bischopis, enhlawen 
wip enuy of pe fendis temptacoun, wrap, if prestis ouerwile 


| exort or monest be peple. 


mf, ouff (uaf), ‘2. 

1, An exclamation expressing a sense of stifling. 

1855 Browninc Fra Lippe so, I could not paint all night— 
Ouft 1 leaned out of window for fresh air, 1876 F. E. 
Trottore Charming fellow 11. xii. 193 ‘Ouft” panted 
Miss Chubb, and began to fan herself. 

2. A representation of the warning bark of a dog. 

1899 Caocxett Ait Avennedy 161 *Ouff! ouff !' barked 
Royal behind him, 

Oufe, obs. f. Woor, Ougard, obs. f, AwarD. 

+Ouge. Afining. Obs. (Derivation unknown : 
cf, WoucH.] The hard or compact rock forming 
the sides of a metallic vein. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. sv. Bind, The more nearer 
they resemble the Nature of the Bppmeae Ouges, and 
are easily distinguished by the experienced finer. /éid. 
Q iij, The true set of the Vein is aber it cuts into the hard 
Rock, and formes hard and firme Sides or Onges. 

Ougglisome, obs. form of UciisoMe a. 

Ongh, t/., 5. 

1. An exclamation expressing disgust. 

31565 Coorea Thesanrus, Ahah, suspirantis .. Oogh hoc: 
in sighyng. 1786 Mas. A. M. Benner Juvenile indiser. 
LI. 197 Ough, he despised such Cattle [people]. 

2. An imitation of certain sounds: see quots, 
1894 Field 9 July 815/2 Followed by a deep and angry 
‘ough [* as a tger broke cover. ae Blackw. Mag. Oct. 
ee The ‘ough' ‘ough’ of the field-guns breaks upon 
the car. 


Ough, obs. f. Owe. Oughly(e, obs. f. Uciy a. 
Ought (6t), 50.1 ( pron.), adv., vat. of AUGHT 562 
Ought, 52.2 [Oveut 2. 5 used for the nonce 
asnnoan.] That which is denoted by the verb 


ought; duty, obligation. . ; 
3678 Cuowoarn éntell. Syst. tv. Soe: Will of God, is 
Goodness, Justice, and Wisdom; or Decorousness, Fitness, 
and Ought it self, Willing. 1865 Moxey Afirac. til, 257 
Without the sense of ‘ought ’.. there is nothin : to bind the 
individual to those actions. 1874 Geo. Ettor Coll. Breakf. 
Pin Jubal, etc. 260 The will supreme, the individual claim, 
‘The social Ought, the lyrist’s liberty. 1878 GLADSTONE 
Print. Homer vi. § 30.87 The two great ideas of the divine 
will, and of the Ought, or duty, are the principal factors 
in the government of our human world. ? 
Ought, 53.3, vulgar corruption of NovouT in 
sense ‘cipber’. . F ” 
Prob, originating in an erroneous division of 'a nought as 
‘ap ou bet aa by many associated with the figure 0 of 
the cipher, which they take as the initial O of Ought. Oughts 
and crosses, a children’s game with a figure containing 
nine spaces, which are filled up by two players alternatcly 
with ciphers aod crosses, the object of each being to place 
three of one kind in a line. 4 3 
1 Dicrens Afart. Chus. xix, ‘Three score and teo 4 
said Choffey, ‘ought and carry seven,..Oh ! why—why— 
why—didn’t he live to four times ought’s an ought, and 
four times two's an eight, eighty?’ 1854 4. § Q. Ser. t 1X. 
27/1 (Devonshire saying) Oughts are nothings unless they’ tg 
Strokes to them, 1861 Sata ‘Dutch Pict. ix. 130 A vile 
childish scrawl, doac over 2 half smeared-out game of 
oughts and crosses, 1874 Dasant Fibs A Life 32 Units 
were taken for oughts, and oughts added to units. a 
Ought (§t), @ Forms: a. 1 &bte, 2-4 ahte, 
3 ehte, akhte, hahto), 3-4 auhte, (3 aucte), 
3-8 a3t(e, aght(o, auto, 4 achte, oe auht re 
ahut, awt, 4-5 au3t(e, aughte, 4- scht, ‘ 


OUGHT. 


awcht, 4-7 aught, 5-6awght, 4- Sc. aucht. 8. 
3 ohte, 3-4 o3te, 3-5 ouhte, oute, 4-5 oghte, 
ou3zt(e, out, 4-6 oughte, (5 owghte, 5-6 owte), 
4-7 owght, (5 ow3t, oght), 4— ought, (4- dal. 
owt, 6- Sc. oucht, ocht, s. w. dial. oft). y. 4 
izte, ight(e,iht,5eght. [OE. dhte, ME. dhie, o30e, 
oughte, pa.t. of dgan, ME. ojen, owen, mod, OWE 
vw. q.v. This partly retains a past scnse; but as 
an auxiliary of predication it has become indefinite 
as to time: see branch III, and B.] 

A. as finite verb; properly pa. t. of OWE. 

I. Pa. t. of Owe w. in sense ‘to have or possess’. 

+1. Possessed, owned. (Cf OwE v. 1.) Ods. 

a, a1ooo Beowulf 3x Leof land-fruma longe ahte. ¢1175 
Lams. Hom. 33 Pah..pu_ahtest at weorld iwald. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 25083 Peos weoren mine zlderen..ahten [c 1275 adde) 
alle pa teoden ba into Rome tfeien. ¢1 Brounxe 
Chron. (1810) 156 Me salle haf wete alle bat pou euer auht, 
1375 Barsoun Bruce i. 45 Off Kingis, that ancht that reawte. 
61375 Cursor M. 4253 (Fairf.) Alle be gode and catel bat 
he a3t. ¢ 1440 Facod's Well 203 It schulde haue be restoryd 
to hem pat awtyn it. 1552 Ase. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 24 
The oxe hes knawin the man that aucht him. a15s78 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) 1. 249 At the 
beginning of meate..he that aught the house. .sould say the 
grace. @ 1670 Seatoinc Troud. Chas. f (1850) 1. 205 The 
poor men that aucht thame follouit in. 

B. ari Ancr. R. 390 He.. bead for to makien hire 
cwene of al pet he ouhte. ¢1350 Wilt. Palerne 3229 Pe king 
ebrouns it ou3t pat was hire lord bi fore. ed Destr. 
Troy 12404 By teue of the lord, pat the lond oght. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. tiv, 235 (Hari. MS.) He that owte the shelde. 
1470-85 Matoay eae vi. xii, The name of this castet is 
Tyntygay! & a duke oughte ie somtyme. 1534 Mone 
Com agst. Trib. wi. Wks. 1219/2 Who ought your castet 
(Cosyn) thre thousande yere agoe? 1632 Litncow 7 rev. v. 
204 The Turke who onght my Mule. 

y. 13.. Cursor M. 6719 (Cott.) pe lord pat pat heist aght 
Sal par-foransuer at his maght[G. iht..miht, 77. ight.,my3t]. 
+b. with inversion of sense: Belonged. Oés. 
1470-85 MaLory Arthur vi. v, There came the knyghte to 

whome the pauelione ought. 
IT. Pa, t. of Owz wz. in its existing sense. 

+2. Had to pay, was under obligation to pay or 
render; owed. (Cf. OwE v. 2.) Ods. or adtal. 

The full phrase ahte to geddanne, ‘had to fa ‘=debebat, 
owed, appears in the Lindisfarne Gospels 5 ut, for the fol- 
lowing two centuries and a half, examples are wanting to 
show the passing of this into the simple ate: see Owe », 2. 

a. [cgso Lindisfi Gosp. Matt. xvii a4 Enne sede ahte to 
geldanne [lxdg. debebat, Rushw. sculde, Ags. G. sceolde, 
Hatt, scolde) ten Susendo erwftas. /did. 28 Enne of efue- 
Segnum his sede ahte to zeldenna [other wy. as in 24) hun- 
drad seillinga. /did. Luke vii. 41 An ahte to aeldanae [Vudg. 
debebat, 4es. Bees sceolde) penvingas fif hund.J a1 
Cursor M, a1422 Pour he was.. And tit a juu he miket 
aght. 1835 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 226 Quhair is the 
kyndnes thow aucht to Claudius? @18a5 Forsy Voc. £. 
Angtias.v. Aught, He aught me ten pounds. 

8. atzzg Ancr. R. 124 A mon pet leie ine prisune, & 
ouhte muche raunsun. /éfd. 406 Pu julde pet tu ouhtest. 
1382 Wyciir Luke vii. 41 Tweye dettours were to sum leenere 
+. oon ou3te fyue hundrid pens, and an other fyfty. 1470-85 
Mavoay Arthur i. iii, He asked hir by the feith she ou3t 
to hym. ?a1s00 Chester Pi. (Shaks, Soc.) LL. 4 Fonre 
dettores some tyme..onghten moneye toa nserere. 1570-6 
Lamaaape Peramd, Kent (1826) 279 Whether .. the Abbat 
of St. Angustine and his tenants ought snite to the Bishop's 
Court. 1896 Suaks. 1 Zfen. /V, i. tii, 15a He .. sayde this 
other day, You ought him a thousand ponad. 1677 Gov#. 
Venice 145 The Obedience he onght to his Superiours. 
€1685 Life A. Martindale 231 (E.D.D.) Burton ., said he 
ought him nothing. 

+b. adsol. Was in deht (40). (Cf. OwE v. 2b.) 

1460 Carcaave Chron, 167 The Kyng of Aragon .. de- 
neyed it [service], and saide he aute not but to the Kyng 
of Spain. 1483 Caxron Gold. Leg. 277b/1 The good 
man ..constrayned hym by his othe to swere whether he 
ought hym or no. 1610 HEAtey St. Ang. Citie of God vi. 
vii (1620) 234 That the first man she met... should pay her 
for the sport that Hercules ought her for. 

+3. fg. Owed, had to repay (an ill turn, shame, 
etc.). (CfhOwE wz. 3.) Obs. 

1385 Cuaucea L. G. W, 1609 Hyfsif., Fortune, hire 
onghte a font myschaunce. ¢1460 Towneley ALyst. it 314 
We!na! ]aght the a fowll dispyte. 1575 Garnm. Gurion 
1. iii, The devill, or els his dame they onght her sure a 
shame. 1652 Baome Damoisetle ui. i. Wks. 1873 1. 416 The 
Devilt sure Ought me a mischiefe, when he enabled that 
Old Wretch, my Father to heget me. 1694 R. L’Estaance 
Fables cclxxviit. (1734) 294 The Devil Ought him a Shame, 
and paid him both Interest and Principat, 

+b. Hence, Bore, entertained, or cherished (ill or 
good will, a grudge, a spite, regarded as some- 
thing yet to be paid or rendered); sometimes nearly 
= showed, rendered (favour, allegiance, etc.). O5s. 

a. 1495 Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 112 He haught a favor 
& good lordship to his servant Kilborne. 

8. 1465 Maac. Paston in P. Lett. 11. 186 He ought you 
ryght gode wyll. 1494 Fasyan CAron. 1. xlviii. 31 By his 
excercy ee of Iustyce y Brytons ought to hym more 
favour than to eyther of his nenewes. a1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 322 So trayterously my byrde to kytl That 
neuer ought the enyll gol 1535 Coveaoate Ps. liv. [Iv.] 12 
One that ought me euell will dyd threaten me. 1559 Afirr. 
Mag., Northumbld, v, Tit Fortune ought both him and 
vsa spite. 1597 Braap Theatre God's Fudgeut. (1612) 150 
He purposed to stab one whom he ought a grudge vnto 
with his dagger. 1678 Manvetn Growth Popery Wks. 1875 
TY. 337 He highly inveighed against many gentlemen ., 
that ought him no homage, as persons disaflected. 


+4, Was indebted or beholden for; owed. (Ci. 
OWE v. 4.) Obs. 
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1594 ?GREENE Sctitnus Wks. 1881-3 X1V. 217 Your 
Emperour ought his safetie vnto you. 1651 tr. De-/as- 
Coveras’ Don Fenise x67, 1 saw Vought my life to this 
Cavalier. 1658 Creverano Rustick Nampant Wks. (1687) 


p25 To whose Christian Piety he ought the two last Days of | 


is Life. 

III. As auxiliary of predication. 

5. The general yerb to express duty or obligation 
of any kind; strictly used of moral obligation, but 
also with various weaker shades of meaning, ex- 
pressing what is befitting, proper, correct, advisable, 
or naturally expected. Only in pa.t. (indic. or 
subj.), which may be either past or present in 
meaning. (The only current use in standard Eng.) 

The subject is properly the person (or thing) bound by the 
obligation, whichlecee is expressed by a following infinitive 
(with, formerly also without, ¢0), sometimes omitted by 
cltipsis. Followed by a passive infinitive, it expresses obli- 
gation on the part of some undefined or unexpressed agent, 
the subject in this case being the person, etc. to whoin the 
obligation is due (e.g. farents ought to be honoured = it is 
a duty to honour parents). ; 

a. In past sense: = Owed it to duty; was 
ee bound or under obligation (¢o do some- 

ing). Usually, now only, in dependent clause, 
corresponding to a preceding past tense in prin- 
cipal clause: 2e said you ough? = he said it was 
your duty. (Cf. c below.) 


a, c1200 Oamtn 19108 Annd tohh swa pehh ne cnew himm 
nohht Pe werelld alt itt ahhte. 1a97 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4135 
Vor he truste to hom mest, as me pinch he wel azte. _¢1300 
Havelok 2787 Yif pat she aucte quen to be. 1382 Wyeiir 
fsa. Vv. 4. €1428 Wryntoun Cron. viii ii. 52 Robert pe 
Brwys, Erle of Karryk Aucht to succeed to be Kyaryke. 

B. 1305 St. Lucy 4 in £. £. #. (1862) 101 OF such a child 
wel glad heo was: as heo wel ouzte. 1388 Wveuir /sa. 
y. 4 What is it that Y ou3t [1382 aw3te) to do more to my 
vyner? GaimaLpe Cicero's Offices (¢ 1600) 140 Hee 
ought, in that case, to recompence him. 1692 K. WaLKeer 
Epictetus’ Mor. (1737) To Mr. Walker 61 Till you..did 
kindly teach Apollo, what he ont to preach, 1712 STEELE 
Spect, No. 268 P1 It is not that I think I have been more 
witty than J onght of late. 1812 Byron Hadés vii, His 
Sancho thought The knight’s fandango friskier than it 
ought. 1849 Macauuav //ist. Sng. x. 11. 592 ‘To convince 
him that he ought to stay where he was, 1892 Law Times 
XCIIL. 414/a He [the judge] did pot think that the defendant 
ought to be kept in prison any longer. 


b. In present sense: = Am (is, are) bound or 
under obligation ; yor ought fo do it = it is your 
duty to do it; ¢¢ ough? to be done = it is right that 
it should be done, it is a duty (or some one's duty) 
to do it. (The most frequent use throughout. 


Formerly expressed by the pres. t., OWE v. 5.) 

This appears to be orig. the pa. subj. (which in ME. and 
mod.Eng. has the same form as the indic) used first in 
hypothetical or generat cases; e.g. Ought one to tell the 
truth under alf circumstances? If it should rain, he 
ought not to go. If he cannot go to-day, he ought to go 
to-morrow. Thence, in definite present sense, as Tell me 
what 1 ought todo now, The use of the pa. subj. softens 
the form of the expression; cf. the parallel you should for 
tt ts your duty; also would you for will you; eight £ for 
may f; could you for can you. 

(@) with Zo and infin. 

a c1175 Lamé. Hoi. 5 Pes we ahte[n] to beon pe ed- 
moddre. @ 1200 Moral Ode 129 Pet achten we to leuen wel. 
e1230 Hali Meid. 35 Pu ahtest pons werc.. ouer 
alle ping to schunien. 1307 Elegy Edw. /, ii, At Englond 
ahte forte knowe, Of wham that song is that y synge. 1447 
Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 7o O doughtir Cristyn .. wych 
awtyst to be ‘Ihe lyght of myn eyn. @ 1609 Form Baron 
Courts i. §11 in Skene Reg. Afaz. 100 b, The Clerk ancht to 
inroll them formallie. 1658 Hat/on Corr. (Camden) 15 
Therefore I aught to begg your pardon. 

B. €1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. ats O paleys empty and 
disconsolat.. Wel oughtestow to falle and I to oe 1484 
Caxton Fables of Avsop uw i, Whan men haue that which 
men oughte to haue they ought to be ioyfut and glad. 
1529 Wotsey in four C. Exg. Lett. 10 [This] owt to moue 
petyfull hertys. 1558 Knox #irst Blast (Arb.) 8 Suche as 
oght to mainteine the truth and veritie of God. c1 
Gagene Orpharion (1599) 57 We oft rightly to think of 
women, seeiog so oft we'seeke theirfavors. 1662 STILLINGFL, 
Orig. Sacr. W. ii.§ a 1t onght to be tooked upon with venera- 
tion, 1717 Pore Eloisa to Abelard 183, 1 ought to grieve, 
but cannot what I ought. 1749 Fietpinc Tom: Yones vit. 
xiii, When gentlemen admit inferior Parsons into their com- 
pany, they oft to keep their distance. 1771 Yun‘us Lett. 
xlviii, agz ‘The precedent ought to be followed. 1818 
Cruise Pigest (ed. 2) VY. 144 An alien... ought not to 
be permitted to levy a fine. 1880 Mes, Para Adam ¢ 
Eve xvii 244 Up when they oft to be abed, and abed when 
they oft to be up, 1886 Lv, Estria in Law Neg. 3a Chane. 
Div. 26 There is nothing here to shew that the parties 
ought not to be bound by their contract. 

+(6) with simple infin. Ods. or arch. 

a. a1200 Moral Ode 2 Miwit ahte bon mare. rz97 R. 
Grove. 9281 Ich ponke 3ou as ich wel ate [z. 7 ante] do. 
13.. Cursor M. 267 Cursur o werld man aght it calt. 1377 
Lanci. P. PZ. B. ut 28, I auzte ben herre pan she. ¢€1430 
Pilger. Ly Manhode W. xxx. (1869) 192 Pe vengeaunce of 
god... of whiche alle auhten haue drede. 1578-1600 Se. 
ioe 1624 C.(180r) 11, 271 Than acht he be of all puissance 

enude, 

8. 21225 Aucr. R. 326 Nie binges beod pet ouhten hien 
touward schrifte. ¢1386 CHaucer Afedié. Prob 20 A litel 
thyng.. That oghte liken yow. ¢1449 Pecock Xepr. 218 He 
ouzte more tent 3ene to his owne good tyuyng..than he out 
jene tent to the good lynyng of eny other persoon. 1589 
Pasguil's Ket. B, Her Maiestie tayeth such a logge vppon 
their consciences, as they ought not beare. 1601 SHAKS. 


Ful. C. 1. i. 3 You ought not walke Vpon a labouring day, | 


without the signe Of your Profession. 1648 Minton 7enure 


OUGHT. B 


Kings (1650) 14 On the autority of Law the autority of 
a Prince depends and to the Laws ought submitt. 1751 
Euiza Hevwooo Betsy Thoughtless 1V. 141 Ought my 
friendship to the husband render me insensible of the beauties 
of the wife? 1815 Zeduca IT{. 318 Do not get habituated 
toa word you ought never use. 1868 Baowninc A ganrem- 
non 796 ow ought I address thee, how ought I revere thee? 

ce. With past sense indicated by the use of a 
following perf. infin. with have: grou ought to have 
known = it was your duty to know, you should 
have known. (The usual modern idiom.) 

1551 Biste 2 Kings v. 13 Yf y® prophet had byd the done 
some great thinge oughtest thou not then to haue done it? 
1552 Bk. Cour Prayer Gen. Conf., We haue left vndone 
those thinges whiche we ne to haue done. 1715 De Foe 
fam, instruct. vi. (1841) 1. 16 Dear child, you ought to 
have been told who God is before now. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. S2.-Prerre's Siud. Nat. (1799) LI. 379, 1 ought to have 
exhibited an example of valour. 1 9 ACAULAY “fist. Eng. 
v. 1. 659 mote, Sir John Reresby, who ought to have been 
well infurmed, positively affirms that [ete.). 1864 Tennyson 
Northern Farmer i 20, thowt a said whot a owt to ‘a said 
an’I coomed awady. 1895 Law Times XCIX. 465/1 Lord 
Londeshorough knew, or ought to have known, that his 
bill of exchange was intended to circulate, 

+6. quasi-éapers., with dative object. (Cf. OWE 
wv. 6.) @. In past sense: Behoved, befitted, was 
dne (to). OAs. 

a, 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7348 Watloker it a3te her. 
41300 Cursor Af, 6014 (Cott.) Ful wel bam aght pair king 
to blam. ¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 3980 Onest onerall, as aght hir 
astate. ¢1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) lviii, That ladi gente 
-.did wele that hur aghte to do. 

8B. €1366 Cuavcen 4, B,C 119 But oonly per we diden 
not as us ouhte Doo. 1470-85 Matony Arthur vi. xii, 
] haue no thynge done but that me ought for to doo, 

+b. In present sense: Behoves, befits, is due 


(to). Ods. 

ac 1340 Cursor AL, 12988 (Fairf.) Pe ne ha3t haue na doute. 
1380 Wveur Sed Wes. ILL, 84 Us au3zte not to suppose. 
?a1400 Morte Arth. 1595 Me aughte to honour theme in 
erthe Over alle ober thyngez. nee Mivrour Saluacioun 
1185 Than aght vs offre to crist golde of dilectionne. 

8. atzaag Ancr. R. 2 pis nis nowt ibet 3et at se wet hit 
owhte, ¢ 1385 CHaucen LZ. G. W. 429 Hym oughte now to 
have the lesse peyne. 1477 Eant Riveas (Caxton) Dictes 
3b, Ifa kyng. .leue to do eny of the Cae thynges that hym 
onght. cxsoo Lancelot 2995 For well it oncht o prince or 
o king Til honore and til cherish in at oe O worthi man. 

y- 13 Ain. P. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 126, Lou3te toue lesu, 
ful of ns And worschipe him ..as me well izte. ¢ 1450 
Mirour Salnacioun 3755 Lhe forsaide stedes eght vs to visit. 

IV. 7. The pa.pple. ough? (aught) was formerly 
in literary use, and is still common in dialectal or 
vulgar use, to form the perfect tense or passive 
voice of OWE v.: a. Owed; b. Possessed (mod. 
S¢.); ¢. Been obliged (wudgar Eng.). . 

a. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurentius) 381 Jet paynis 
areaucht pe mony. 1470-85 MaLoay Arthur ix. xiv, He hath 
oughte you and vs euer good wille. 1495 in Calr. Doc. rel. 
Scotd, (1888) 327 [Paying] all maills, fermes, and dewties 
acht and wont. 1535 Coverpate 2 A/ace, xiL 3 As though 
they had ought them nocuell wyll. 1639 Concerts, Clinches, 
etc. (Halliw.) 46 A menclenien who had ought him money 
a long time. 67a Marvett Aeh. Transp. 1. 4 The Press 
hath ought him a shame a long time, and is but now 
hegioning to pay off the Debt. 

b. cis6o A. Scorr Poems wv. 31 And nevir speir quhais 
awcht hir. a r800in Scott O/d Mart. Introd,, I would give 
half of what 1 am aught, to know if it is still in existence. 

(Here perh. belongs the Sc. Whae's aucht this? to whom 
does this belong? But the analysis is not clear.) 

c. 1836 Hatssuaton (Sam Slick) Clockmaker Introd., It 
don’t seem to me that I had onght to be made a fool on in 
that book. 1895 Rosemaay CAilterns 172 (E. D. D.) Rose 
had onght to get married. AZod. dial. Did you do that? 
You hadn't ought (= ought not to have done it). 

B. as present stem, with inflexions (oughéteth, 
oughted, oughting). Obs. or dial, 

+1. To be under obligation (40 do something) ; 


= A. 5, OWE. 5. Obs. 

€1449 Pecock Xepx., Summe symple persoones hadden 
thilk opinioun tho tij seid persoones ou3tiden to be stayn. 
1526 Pilger. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) ro The more he oughteth 
to dispose hymsetfe to fede of this heuenly meet, 1654 
Cokaine Dianea it 123 The cause is common to all, Kings 
oughting not to suffer Usurpation of States in others lest 
they find the experience of it in their owne. 

2. Sc. To have to pay; = OWE». 2. 

1ssa Ase. Hamiton Ca/ech, (1884) 4 The reverence that 
ye aucht to our Lord Jesus Christ. 1588 A. Kine tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. Cert. Deuot Prayers 32 To the surly, we 
anght al that we can doe, al that we liue, al that we 
vnderstaad. 1822 Scorr Nige? v, We aught hum the siller, 
and will pay him wi’ our convenience, 

3. Sc. To possess; = OWE v. 1, OWN v. I. 

@ 1800 in Heslop Prev. Scot. (1862) 136 Let him haud the 
bairn that aughts the bairn. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwazfix, 1] am 
answerable for her to those that aught her. 1826 J. Witson 
Noct, Amber. Wks. 1855 1. 266 Without ony illwill to the 
master that aughts him. 1886 Stevenson Aiduapped 24 
There's naebody but you and me that ought the nanie, 1896 
Barrie Jommy 202 The man as ocht Jerusalem greets 
because the fair Circassian winna take him. 

A. Pres. pple. Sc. anghtand, -en, auchtan(d: 
a. Owing, indebted; b. Due: =Owine ffl. a. 1, 2. 

ar6o9 Form Baron Courts xiit. § 3 in Skene Reg. Maj. 
104b, He sall sweir..that he is not aughtand to him sic ane 
summe of debt. 1644 in Row /fist, Arrk (Wodrow Sect 
xxvii, My wife gat sum peniworthes fra Nans Girson, quhilk 
shoe was aughten to the box, and after 1 had _mad all my 
compt, I was auchtand as, to the box. 1651 D. CaLpErwoop 
Hist, Kirk (2849) IL. 426 To pay to the collectors the 
sumines aughtan 


OUGHTEN. 


Ought, obs. misspelling of Ort; obs. f. Our, 

+Oughten, Ofs. Var. foim of Uouren, OE. 
whl, the time just before daybreak, early poming. 

a 1300 AY Horn 1415 (MS. Laud 108) He smyten and he 
le ny3t and eke pe ou3ten (v.77. ohtoun, v3ten). 
and Troy Bk. 9406 Thretci dayes when he hadde 
foughten With-outen reste bothe euen & oughten. 

Oughtness (p:tnés). rare. [f. Oucur 5 + 
-NEsS,] That quality of an action which is ex- 
pressed by ‘ought’; moral obligatoriness. 

3879 J, Coox Lect. Conscience i, Every motive has lwo 
sides—rightness or its opposite, and oughtness or its opposite. 
.. Conscience is that which perceives and feels rightness and 
oughtness in motives, 1888 I]. C. Bowen in Frnt. Educ. 
1 Nov. 5a1/r To stimutate and direct. .this sense of obliga- 
tion, of ‘oughtness * 

+Oughtworth. Oss. [The two words ought, 
Avaurt sé, and Wortu a, written in combination. ] 
Anything worth, worth anything, of any valve. 

1587 Go.pinc De Mornay ix. 119 Neither the pound bor 
the consequence of this argument are oughtworth, 

Oughwhere, var. OWNERE Ods., anywhere. 

+Ougle,<. Obs. Also 5 ogel, oggel, 6 owgle. 
[app. related to ogtte, ouglie, owgly, obs. forms of 
UcLy a.; bat the form in -c/, -/e is difficult to 
account for.}] Ugly, repulsive, frightful. 

14.. Chaucer's Clerk's T. 617 (Corp. MS.) Pis Oggel 
[ALS. Lansd, ogel, Ellesnt., etc. vgly, etc] sergeant. agg 
T. Witson Réct. 111 He lookes like a Tyger; a man wo 
thinke he would eate one, his countenance is so ougle. 1554 

. Paocroa tr. Vincentius To Rdr., How owgle and carrion- 
lean ye are to se. 


Ouglesome, obs, f, Uacuesome, horrible. 

Ouglie, -ly, Ougsome, obs. ff. Ucuy, Ucsome. 

Ouh, Ouhte, obs. forms of Owx, OvcHt. 

Ouin, Ouir, obs. forms of OVEN, OVER. 

tOuir, conf. Sc. Obs. [app. a reduction of 
OurTHER ¢onj.] Either, or. 

1535 Stawaat Cron. Scot, 1. 22 Withoutin tarie ovir nycht 
ouir day, To Span3e lande tha tuke the narrest way. 

Quir-, in comb,: see OvER-. 

Ouistiti, var. WistiT1, S. American monkey, 

Ouk, oulk, Sc. forms of ME. wouke, WEEK. 

Oukaz, var. Ukasg. Oule, obs. f. Awr, OWL. 

Oulema, var. ULema. Oulette, obs. f. Owxer. 

Ouller, obs. f. ALDER. Oulong, var. OoLone. 

|Oulter-le-mer, aw Fr. [= OF. oultre 
‘a mer beyond the sea; misprinted, in Cowell, 
ouster-leemer (by confounding the black letter / 
and long s), and so feneaiel in subsequent law 
dictionaries down to Wharton 1883.] The plea 
or excuse of being beyond the sea. 

1607 CoweLt /nterpr.,Ou/ter le mer (vilra mare) commeth 
of the French (ou/tre i, vilra) aud (fe mer i. mare) and it 
is a cause of excuse or Essoine, if a man appeare not in 
Court vpon Summons. 1617 Minsueu, Oudlter le mer. 
(3670 Biount Lave Dict., Ouster fe mer. So 1729~ in Jacoa, 
1848- in Wiaaton.] 

Oultrage, -ance, obs. ff. OUTRAGE, -ANCE. 

Oultre-, in comb., obs. form of OutrE-. 


+ Ou-ltreli, adv. Obs. rare. [ad. OF .oultrément, 
mod.F, outrément, excessively, absolutely, f. ozérd, 
Ourré. Perh. confused or identified with Eng. 
outerly, UTTERLY.] Absolutely, quite. 

1390 Gowea Con. 111. 230 Thei have him oultreli refused. 

| Oultrepreu, ¢. Obs. rare. [a. F. oultre- 
prenx (15th c. In Godef.), f. oultre, outre beyond, 
ultra-, + rex valiant, brave.) LExceedingly brave. 


€1477 Caxton Yason 32 The uaillyaunt and oultrepreu 
Jason was in this glorie and triumphe. 

Oumbylle, Oumber, oumer, Oumpere, obs. 
forms of Huspir, Umper, Usrree. 

Oun-, an occasional ME. spelling of Uy-. 

Ounce (uns), 55.1 Forms: 4-6 unee, (5 
vunce, unch, once, owns, ouns, nouns, nowns, 
nonsse, oyns, 6 ownce, oonoe, oince, ounc, 
ownche), 5— ounce. [a. OF, vce (12th e. in 
Littre), F. once :—L. sncia twelfth part (of a pound 
ora foot), The L. word was already adopted in 
OF, in the form and sense of yece str. m., INCH; in 
late OE, it also appears as gre yuse wk. fem., 
ounce ; but the existing word is from French.] 

1. A unit of weight; originally, as still in Troy 
weight, the twelfth of a pound, but in avoirdupois 
or ordinary goods weight the sixteenth of the 
pound. 

The Troy ounce consists of 480 grains, and is divided into 
20 pennyweights; the avoirdupois ounce contains 437°5 
grains, and is divided into 16 drams, Fluid ouvce, a 
measure of capacity, containing an avoird. ounce of distilled 
water at 62° Fahr.(=28-4 cubic centimetres), In the United 
States the fluid ounce is the quarter of a gill or 128th part 

a gallon (= 29°57 cubic centimetres), containing 456-033 
grains of distilled water at its maximum density. It 1s thus 
ets gee of the pint, quart, and gallon, which the 
British Auid ounce is not. 

(c 1000 Sa.r. Leechd. 1. 248 zenim. .aure yndsan [v.7. ynsan] 
gewihte,] ¢ 1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 54 Mykelle hrent 
gold, as sextene vuce amounte, ¢ 1386 Cuaucea Can.-Veom. 
Pro. 203 Fyue or sixe Ounces (2.77. vuce(s].. OF siluer. 
1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 27 Take persole, peletre an 
oyns, and gryude. 14.. Non. iu Wr-Wiilcker 714/23 /fec 
semiuncia, half a nouns. 1463 Maun, & Househ. Exp, 
(Roxb) 154 Gold weyyng xix. ownsys and half a ownsce, 
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the prise off every owns xxx.s, 3464 Paston Lett. Ul. 164 
marg,, After xxx.d, the unch. 1472 in Wilts, Archael. Afag. 
(1868) XI. 337 A sacryng belle..weyng x vuncez, 148: in 
Eng. Gilds (i830) 316 A spone of dives wayyng a monsse, 
x Act 4 Hen. VI, c. a2 The gold..whiche they powo 
sell fora pounde weight weyeth not above vij unces, 1526 
Walotuzstev Chron. (18975) 1. 4 An ownee aylvir fyne 
sterlinge at 35, 8d. 1553-3 fav. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Ann. 
Lichfield (1863) 1V. 70 Weynge by estymacon vitj oonce. 
3554 Galway Arch, in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 415 Every ounc therof..to passe in iiiis, sterling the 
ounc allways. 3559 Wills & fnv. V.C. (Surtees 1835) 183 
A crowne an oince fyue score oinces & thre quarters. 357% 
Will in Gentil. Mag. (1861) July 35 Weyng xvi. owuches 
and aquarter. 1646 Recoapr, etc. Gr. Artes 322, 20 pence 
weight maketh an ounce, and 12 ounces do make a pound, 
1725 N. Roainsox 74, PAysick 261 If there be any Signs of 
a Plethora, twelve Ounces of Blood may be taken away. 
3833 J. Hottann Manuf. Metal 11. 305 The origin of the 
present avoirdupois pound of sixteen ounces, equal to 7680 
Vroy grains, is involved in obscurity. 
b. loosely: usnaliy, A small quantit 5 

€1386 Craucer Prod, ay? By ounces henge hise lokkes bat 
he hadde. 1588 Suaxs. L. Z. L, it. 1.136 My sweete ounce 
of maus flesh, my in-couie lew. @1617 Bayxa On Eph, i. 
(1649) 334 Not all at once, but by ounces, as we say. 1719 
Dz Foz Crusoe u. ii, They had not an ounce (of bread and 
flesh] left in the ship. 1839-40 J. Tavion Ane. Chr. (1844) 
I]. ii. 100 The table was spread with some ouncesof dry bread, 

c. fig. of imponderable things; esp. in pro- 
verbial expressions. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (1531) 42 Better is one vuce of rod lyfe, 
than x pounde of pardon. 1639 Bk. Merry Riddles 26 An 
ounce of state requires a pound of gold. 1644 Mutton 
Judgm. Buecr, To Parit., Vo debate and sift this matter 
to the utmost ounce of Learning and Religion. 1670 Rav 
Proverés, Sc. Prov. 264 An ounce of mothers wit is worth a 
pound of Clergy. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram, Assent i. 
viii. 295 Am ouoce of common sense goes farther than many 
cartloads of logic. 

2. Used to render onza, the name of a coin of 
different values in Spain and Sicily. 

Tho value of the old Spanish doudloon onza (of gold) was 
about 16 dollars, i.e. £3 125.; the Sicilian onza (of silver) 
was equal to about 10s. 34d, 

3799 Nzison 8 Mar. in Nicolas Desf, (1845) 111. 286 You 
will receive seven thousand ounces or 21,000 ducats. @ 1850 
Rosszt1 Dante §& Circ. 11. (1874) 275 Then how canst thou 
think to succeed alone Who hast not a thousand oanees of 
thine own? 1878 H. Giaas Omdre 10 General Castilla .. 
never liked playing for less than an ounce (£3 125.) a fish. 

+3. a. A medieval measure of time, eqnal to 
47 atoms i} secs.): see Atom 7. b. A measure of 
length or of surface, equal to 3 inches. ¢. A local 
Trish measnre of surface: see quot. 1780. Obs. 

3398 Tazvisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. ix. (1495) VYvjb/2 A 
moment of tyme conteynyth twelue vnces and an vnce seuen 
and forty attomos. /éid. xix. cxxix. anij/: Vacia con: 
teyneth thre ynches in mesure. 1780 A. Younc Tour fre, 
ee In the parish of Tooavister, they have a way of taking 
land by the ounce. .. An ounce is the sixtcenth of a gineve, 
and is sufficient for a power garden. 

4. a. attrib, Of the weight of one ounce or 
(in comb.) so many onnees. 

3846 GREENER Se. Gusne 7%. We have obtained a velocity 
with an ounce balt nearly den ling this. 1898 Datly News 
6 July 7/3 Next comes Canada’s pro l..of a charge of 
1}d. on ounce letters, rg00 /did, g May 5/5 The preseut 
four-ounce bread ration is to be further redaced. 

b. Comé., as ounce-grape (obs.), -vteasure, -notch; 
+ ounce-land, a division of land in Orkney, which 
paid to the earl one ounce of silver; ounce- 
thread, a kind of sewing thread. 

1601 Hottano Pliny I. 410 We have not spoken..of the 
Ounce-grapes, whereof cuery one weighes a good ounce, 
1814 Smiarer Agric. Surv. Orki, 31 The lands in Orkne 
had been early divided into ure or ounce lands, and eac 
ounce land into eighteen penny fands, and penny-lands 
again into four-merk or farthing fands, corresponding to the 
feu-money paid at the time. 1844 G. Dopp Jexlile Manuf. 
iv. 140 The making of sewing-thread, known by the names 
of ‘ounce-thread ’ and ‘nun’s-thread ', was comnienced, 3861 
L. L. Noare /cedergs 248 The loss of a single ton of ice 
shifts..it an ounce-notch on the bar of the mighty scale. 

Hence Ow-ncer, a thing that weighs one or (in 
comb.) so many ounces, as a ¢hree-ouncer. Ou'ney 
@., yielding an onnce of gold to a certain measure. 

3864 Rocers New Rush ut. 52 The ground.. is thickly 
interspersed with onucy dust. 1886 Pad! Afadl G. 21 May 
4/1 Tumbling brooks teeming with ‘three ouncers'. 

Ounce (auns), 56.2 Forms: 4 unce, 5-7 once, 
6 owns, 7 onse, 6- ounce. [nd. OF. once (13th 
c.in Littré), fonce (Voy.de Mare Pol, Godef. Compl.); 
ef, It. onsa, Sp. onsa, onga. OF. Ponce (according 
to Matz.-Darm.) represents an earlier /once (the / 
being confounded with the def. article) = It, éonza:— 
pop. L. type */sncia, for L. lyncea, deriv. of 
lync-em LYNX.] 

1. A name originally given to the common lynx, 
afterwards extended to other species, and still some- 
times applied in America to the Canada lynx and 
other species. From 16th c. applied to varions 
other sinall or moderate-sized feline beasts, vaguely 
identified. ’ 

13.. K. <tdis. 5228 Bores, beres, and lyouns,.. Vnces grete, 
and leopardes. ¢1470 THenayson Mor. Fab. v. (Parl. 
Beasts) xvi, The wyld once, the buk, the welterand brok. 
41586 Sionev Arcadia it. Wks. 1724 U.715 The lion beart, 
the ounce gave active might. rg90 Suaks. Afids. 1. u_ ii. 30 
Be it Ounce, or Catte, o¢ Beare, Pard, or Boare with bristled 
haire. 1598 B. Yona Diana gt The pillers were supported 


OUNDY. 


with Lyons, Ounces and Tygres,.. cut_of biasse. 1601 
HottanD Pliny xxviit. vill. 11. 316 The Ounces be likewise 
taken for strange and forrein, and of all foure-footed beasts 
they haue the quickest cic and sce best (Z. Peregrini sunt 
et lynces, qua clarissimi quadrupeduin omnium cernunt}, 
3607 Torszit Four-/. Beasts (1658) 380 The wilde beast 
which among the Germans is uamed Luchss (by making a 
namo from the £inr..the Spaniards do as yet call him 

the Latin name Liace..amongst the barbarous writers he A 
called by the name of an Ounce (which I do su to be 
a panther). 1634 W. Woop Vew Eng. Prosp, ab 5) a5 The 
Quuce or the wide Cat, is as big as a mungrell dog. 1648 
Gace West Ind. xii. (1655) 45 (Montezuma's Palace) Great 
cages.. wherein were kept in some Lions, in other Tygres, 
in other Ownzes, in other Wolves. 1658 Puiturs, Ouare,,. 
also a kind of spotted beast called a Lynx. 1662 Stiuxcrt 
Orig. Sacr. m. iv. § 7 Such as differ in size and shape from 
each other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce of India. 1667 
Marton &. £.1v. 344 Tygers, Ounces, Pards Gambold before 
them, 1673 Jossetvn New Eng. Rarities 16 The Ounce 
or Wild Cat, is about the higness of two lusty Ram Cats. 

2. Tn current zoological use: A feline beast (Fed?s 
tncia), inhabiting the lofty monntain ranges of 
Central and Sonthern Asia ; it resembles the leopard 
in markings, but 1s smaller and of lighter ground 
colour, and has longer and thicker far; also called 
mountain-panther and snow-leopard. 

(2607 Torsett Foxr./ Beasts (1658) 381 Ouncesdocommonl 
seem to be called rather Linxes then Panthers; but ad 
some late writers do attribute the name to a Leopard ora 
lesser Panther, it seemeth ol siteianding coriube fron the 
Liux.] ike: Burron fist, Naturelle UX. 152 seconde 
espéce est la petite panthére d'Oppian..que les Voyageurs 
modernes ont appel¢é, Once du nom corrompu Lynx on 
Lunz.| 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 11. 255 We will 
therefore call that animal of the panther kind, which is less 
than the panther, and with a longer tail, ihe ounce... Whe 
Ounce..is much less than the panther, being not, at most, 
above three feet and a half long. 31843 Six W. Jaroine in 
Naturalist’s Libr. UN. 192 The ounce is first noticed by 

fon, 
+b. Applied to the Cheetah or Hunting Leopard: 
this being at first confounded with the Oance of 
Buffon. Obs. 

1694 in Churchill's Voy. (1704) 1V. 162 Besides Hawks and 
Dogs, they make use of'a sort of Creatures they call Oases, 
about the bigness of a Fox, very swift, their Skins speckle 
like Tigers, and so Tame, that ¢ ey carry them behind them 
on Horse-back. 1706 Puivuirs, Ounce, is also a kind of 
tame Beast in Persia, mistaken for a lynx. 1801 SovTHEy 
Thalaba 1x. xviii, And coachant on the saddle-bow, With 
tranquil eyes and talona sheathed, The ounce expects his 
liberty. 821 SHeitev Prometh. Unb. 1.1. 6og As hooded 
ounces cling to the driven hiod. : 

3. attrib. and Comé, + Ounce-stone, a rendering 
of Pliny's dywcurium, a reputed precious stone, 
now understood to have been amber. 

cxgos Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 196 Et de 13s. 5d. ex 
mutacione argenti..proowns taylles. 1583 Rates of Customs 
Dvb, Ounce skinnes the peece xs. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
Il. 609 That the Once stone or Lyncurium is of the same 
colour that Ambre ardent which resembleth the fire. 1833 
Hr. Maatineau Charnted Sea iv. 44 Mouse, ounce, an 
hare skins may serve us at present as well as sables could do. 

Ounce, v. rare. fe Ounce 56.1] trans. To 


mark with the weight in onnces. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. 3863/4 It is ounced at the bottom 18, oz, 

unctuous, obs. form of Uncrvous. 

[Ound : see note under Ounpy @.] _ 

Ounde, variant of OnpE sb, Obs., spite. 

+Ounded, ff/.4. Obs. [ad. F. onde, ondée, 
Ovnpy, with substitution of Eng. ending -Ep%] 
a. Waved, wavy. b. Her, = UNDE. 

1374 Cuaucer Treylus wv. 708 (736) Here ownded heer 
pat sonnyssh was of hewe She rente. ta 1400 Morte <irth. 
765 Bothe his hede and hys hals ware halely alle over 
Oundyde of azure, enamelde fulle faire. 14.. A/S. Lincotn 
A, i, 17 If. 39 (Halliw.) The tayle was ounded overthwert 
with a céfour reede as rose. 

Ounder-: see UNDEB-. 

+ Ouwnding, 74/. sb. Obs. [f. *ounde v., repr. 
F, onder to wave, make wavy.] An adorning with 
undulating lines in imitation of waves. 

1386 Cuavcer Pars. T. ? 343 The cost of embrowdynge 
the degise endentynge barryngeowndyngel. »7. owndeynge, 


| owndyng] palynge wyndynge or bendynge and semblable 


wast of clooth in vanitee. f , 

+’Ounds, int. Obs. [For wounds, i.e. God's 
wounds: cf. ZouxDs.} An obsolete oath, used as 
an exclamation of anger, surprise, etc. _ 

2706 Fanquitan Recruit. Oficer u. ili, Off with your hats; 
‘ounds, off with your hats | 

+Ou'ndy, 2. Obs. Also 4-5 owndy, owndo, 
6 oundé. © [a. I°. ondé, -ée (in 14th c. ondeit Godef. 
Compl) :—L. undat-um, {. unddre to wave, carl, 
unda wave.) Waved, wavy; in er, = UNDE. 

¢1384 Cuaveza 1. Fame un. 296 Hir heere that ovndye 
[o. x. owndy] was and crips. [1599 Tuynng, A nismade. (1875) 
36 Her beare was oundye, that is, layed in rooles vppone 
and downe, lyke waues of water when they are styrred 
with the winde ?a 1400 Aferte Arth. 193 Ownde of azure 
alle ouer. at Hatt Chrou., Hen. VILE b, The other 
side clothe of Lissue of silver, and clothe of gold of Tissue 
entered ounde the one stl other, the ounde is warke 
wavyng up and doune,.. and on the other side that was 
ounde was sette with signes called cifers of fine gold. | na 

(The ge from Hall's CArvoa. is erroneous! y reprint 
in A. Weming’s iolinshed (1587) 111. 60/1, wil ound 
ounde; it is mmianndes tod by Hallie and 

dea kind of lace, a curl. 

att = 2 3 in Cent. Dict. and Funk's 5 
the form ound.) 


OUPH. 


Oune, obs. f. Own @.,ON; obs. pa. pple. of OWE. 

Oupe, owpe, app. var. of Awrz, Aur, OLP, 
bull-finch. 

1591 Perciva, Sf, Dict.. Fraylezilio, ave, an oupe. 
(1599 Mixsneu, A bird with blacke feathers on the head, like 
linget, called of some, nn Owpe.] 

Ouph (auf). Also 7~ ouphe, 7 owf, ouf. [A 
variant of Aur, OaF; perh. originating in a scribal 
or typographical error for auph or oaphk, which 
seems more prob, thaa that it is a genuine dial. 
variant. App. first in Shaks. (folio 1623).] 

1623 Shaks.'s Merry Ww. iv. 49 Wee'l dresse Like Vrchins, 
Ouphes, aud Fairies, greene and white. /éfd. v. v. 61 Strew 
good lucke (Ouphes) on euery sacred roome. 1678 Rymer 
Tvag. last Age 129 He is turn’d amorous Owf, 1694 
Motteux Radelais v, Prol. Pantagr. Prognost., Dolts, Block- 
heads, Ninnyhammers, and silly Oufs. 1882 SwinsuRNE 
Trisivam of Lyonesse 108 Or how shall 1 trust more than 
ouphe or elf Thy truth to me-ward, who beliest thyself? 

ence Ou'phish a. 

1896 J. Lumspem Poems 140 An implike ouphish ditty. 

Our (anez), fron. Forms: 1 tire, 2-5 ure, 
(hure, 3 hore), 3-5 ur, (4 wr); 3-6 oure, (3-4 
hour(e), 4-5 owre, 4- our, (5-7 owr, 5 owur, 
6 eure, 7 a: Com. Tentonic: see below.) In 
OE. used (invariably) as the genitive pl. of the 
Ist person pronoun, and (with adj. inflexions) as 
the corresponding possessive pronoun, whether 
adjectively or absolntely. In mod, Eng. only the 
possessive pronoun used adjectively, the absolute 
form being Ours. See the paradigm in I fron. 

A. personal pron. [OE. (éser, tisser) tire = 
OFris., OS. ser, OHG. unsar, ON. vér, Goth. 
unsara.| The genitive plural of the first personal 
pronoun: =Ofus, (InOE.alsothe genitive governed 
by some adjs. and vbs.) 06s. (or blending with the 

oss, proa. B, 1, in some phrases, as 7 our midst = 
in the midst of us, o7 our behalf, and with sense of 
the objective genitive, as in our despite, in our 
defence, our dismissal, our accusers, our pursuers), 

Beowulf 138 Ure zzhwyle sceal ende gebidan worolde 
lifes. agoo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xi. 9 Deah .. heora sy mycle ma 
ponne ure. ¢1ooo Aurric Gex. iii, 22 Adam can yfel and 

od, swa swauresum. ¢1000 4gs. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 21 Weord 
Ba ure gemyndig. ¢1175 Lamdé. Hom, a1 Pah ure an heofde 
idon cower alre sunue. ¢ 1200 Ormin 7766 Pat ure nan ne 
Eo Ut off be rihhte wee one. e 1205 Lav, 16311 Betere 

08 ure fifti, «1225 Leg. Kath. 803 Hwuch ure is kempe. 
cxrgo Gen. & Ex. 2262 Ne wiste ur non gilt dor-on. a 1300 
XK. Hors 815 3ef vre on ouercomep 30ur preo. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumd. 2629 Our on mot nedes leven her. in 

b. esp. whea accompanied by the genitive 

plural of ALL: our al/, OE. sre ealra, ME, oure 
aller, of us all, all our. See ALLER. 

cx000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ixxxvi, 6 Ure ealra bliss eardhxb- 
hendra on anum pe ece standeb, cra0oo Trin. Coll, Hont, 
213 Pat is ure alre wane. ¢ 1200 Ormtn 749% Ure allre land 
iss Parndis. a1300 Fall & Passion 51 in £. E, P. (1862) 14 
Maid bere heuen ing at is al ure creatoure. @ 1300 
Cursor AL, 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al [Gé¢d. all vre] comun 
a-sent. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol, 823 Vp roos oure hoost and 
was oure aller cok [v.7~. oure alder, our alper, owre alder]. 


B. possessive pron. [OE. (téser) dre = OFris. 
tse, OS., ODu. wnsa (MDa. onse, Du. onze, ons), 


OHG. wuséy (MHG., Ger. unser), ON. vdr-r, 
Goth. snsar), arising from inflecting the genitive pl. 
In A. as an adj., which in some of the langs. caused 
a contraction of the original form. 

OE. tire was declined like ordinary adjs. in -¢, as gréne; 
remains of this, as gen. sing. masc. and neuter #res, dat. 
siug. and pl. srw, later siren, acc. sing. m. dene, were still 
tn use in 12-13the. 

1. Of or belonging to us, i.e. to the speakers, or 
to the speaker and the person or persons whom he 
speaks for or includes, The possessive adj. cor- 
tesponding to WE, Us ; expressing the genitive of 
possession; also the objective genitive, as in our 
defence, our Maker, our persecutors: see A. 

In the first two OE. instances it has the value of the geni- 
tive casein A: 40 our both = to both of us; of our none = of 
none of us. 

ae 2659 Urum (dat.) sceal sweord ond helm byrne 
ond byrdu-scrud bam gemane. 2897 K. ALFRED Gregory's 
Past. a11 ze habbab Roce ee Se ures nanes ne sieadon. 

¢893 K. ALLRED Ores. 1. i. §1 Ure ieldran ealne pisne 
pa lh as middangzeardes..on breo todaidon. ¢1000 
Ags. Gos. Matt. vi 11 Urne Sig es hlaf syle us 
todxg [¢ 1160 Hatton G. ure). /éid.12 And forgyf us ure 
gyltas swa swa we forgyfad urum gyltendum [ation G. 
ure... ure]. — Luke i. 71 He alysde us of urum feondum 
(Hatton G.uren feonden]. a1200 Moral Ode 195 Vre forme 
fader gult we abu3e6 alle. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2261 It was 
in ure seckes don. ¢1275 Lay. 3656 And Aganippus hour 
king. /did. 8545 Hail beo pou hore kinge. @x300 Cursor 
AZ, 23698 (Edinb.) For wr [Cott., Gott. vr, Fairf, our, Zrit. 
oure] eldern pliht. ¢1300 Hazelok 338 Saly] we nou forth 
in hure spelle. ¢1325 Spec. Gy Wari. 506 Holi writ is oure 
myrour In whom we sen al vre socour. ¢1330 R. Brune 
Chron. Wace 3480 What do 3c, Vs to chalange of vur fe? 
1375 Rel. Ant, 1. z Oure uchedayes bred 3eve us to 
day. ¢1485 Digéy Myst. u. 405 The law ys commyttyd 
to owur aduysment. 1536 Cromwett in Merriman Li 
é Lett. (1902) U1. 13 My lorde Chaunceler and I by owyr 

etteres ..aduertysyed you therof. 1593 SuaKs. Rick. (/, 1. i. 
245 ‘Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 1712 
Aopison Speci. No. 421 Pg The Perfection of our Sight above 

our other Senses. 1848 Tuackeray Van. F. xi,‘ Miss Briggs 

and I are plunged in grief. .for the death of our Papa,’ 
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b. Of the body of Christians, as Our Lord, Our 
Saviour, Our Lady, or of lumanity, as Our Father. 
971 Blickl. Hom. 11 Ure Drihten Hzlend Crist. /é¢a. 
3 Ponne bib Dribten ure se trumesta stapol. ¢ 1000 Ags. 

osp, Matt. vi. 9 Farder ure bu pe eart on heofonum., @ 1175 
Cott. Hom. 235 Bodeden ures hlafordes to-cyme. ¢1175~ 
x83a [see Lapv sé. 3]. arzag Aucr. XR. 66 3e, mine leoue 
sustren, uolewed ure lefdi. 1340 Ayené, 6 Pet oure lhord 
him-zelf ous uorbyet. a 1s48 Hatt Chrou., Hen, VII 15 
In y* yere of our redempcion .M.ccce.Ixxxviii, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 3x The yere of our Lorde M.c. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah 1. x. 433 Handselled with our Saviour's heavenly 
ermon. 1 OBERTSOM Sevm. Ser. v xvi, Our Lord 
affixed a new significance to the word Love. 1853 /éid. 
Ser. 1, xxii, What did our Redeemer mean ? 

c. In imperial or royal use, instead of my. 
Corresponding to the similar use of WE, a 
(61075 Lazws of William in Schmid Gesetze 354 Willelmus 
rex Anglorum, dux Normannorum, omnibus hominibus suis, 
Francis et Anglis, salutem. Statuimus imprimis super 
omnia, unum Deum per totum regnum nostrum venerari.] 
1298 Eng. Proclam. Hen. I11 4 And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in pe treowbe pat heo vs ozen. 1467-8 Rolls 9, 
Parit. V. 590/1 Edmund Hampden Knyght, oure Rebel! 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 103 Geven at Laterane the tenth 
yere of our popedome. 1594 Snags. Rich, [//, 1 i. 120 
eauen will take the present at our hands. 1708 Royal 
Proclan, 18 Jan. in Lond. Gaz. No. 4403/2 The Watermen 
belonging to. .Ourmost Dear Consort. 1837 Royal Proclam., 
Vicrorza R. Our Will and Pleasure is, Tae, {ete.] Given 
at Our Court at Kensington, the Twenty-first Day of June 
3a, in the First Vear of Our Reign. i 
. In vaguer sense: With whom or which we 

have to do; whom we have in mind; of whom (or 
which) we are speaking; of the writer and his 
readers, or merely of the writer. Hence used by 
editors and reviewers. Cf. WE. 

1612 Proc. Virginia 68 in Capt, Smith's Wks. (Arb) 141 
If we should each kill our man. 1612 T. Tavion Conn, 
Titus i. 6 This sinne .. against which our Apostle leuelleth, 
1653 H. More Antid. Atk. 1. ii. (1712) 47 So our profound 
Atheists and Epicureans..do not stick toiafer. 1780 Beck- 
Foro Siog, Mem. 148 Here our artist remained six weeks. 
1784 T. Suerioan Sevift's Wks. Pref., Impropriations which 
run thro’ the whole body of the works, not only of our 
author, but of all other English writers. 1816 Scorr Antiz. 
xxvi, We must now introduce our reader to the interior of 
the fisher's cottage. Afod, Here we take leave of our author. 

+2. absolutely: = Ours. Obs. 

In OE. and Early ME. the predicative and absolute use 
had (as in ordinary adjs.) the same form as the attributive. 
This continued with some southern writers down to the 
i7the, =thougs the differentiated form ures, cures, Our: 
had arisen in the north before 1300, and had become genera 
Eng. by. 1500. 

c . fEvrreD Gregory's Past, xlv. 335 Hiera ezen we 
him seltad nalles ure, ¢r000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 7 ponne 


bid ure seo yrfeweardnes, c1aoo 7+in. Coll. Hom. 145 
fits sunnen be bed forgiuene. Swo beo us alle ure. 1297 
. Gtoue, (Rolls) 4396 Vre is pe maystrye. /did. 9368 Pe 


rizgte al oure is. a1300 Cursor A. 7465 (Cott.) A man o 
pair gains an of vr (Fair oure). 1340 Ayend, 112 Hit is 
oure vor he hit ous let. ¢1374 CHaucer Zyroylus tv. 511 
(539), I wil be ded or she shal hleuen oure, 1425-6 Br. oF 
WincnEster in Chron. London 166 Your owne wele and 
our alle, ¢1489 Caxton Sortnes of Aymon xxvi. 545 Your 
fader dyde assaylle our a treyson. 1554-9 Songs §& Ball, 
Philip & Alary (1860) 5 Hys ryghtyusnes ys owr, owr in- 
equyte ys hys. 1601 Damen Cru. Wars v1, Ixi, We rule 
who live: the dead are none of our, 1641 ‘Smectymxuus’ 
Vind. Ansuws. ii. 38 Our is the more ancient Liturgie,and our 
the more nohle Ghareb. 


3. Our Father. Used as a name of the ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’: = PATERNOSTER. 

1882 Epna Lvat. Donovan xi, Together [they] .. said the 
‘Our Father’ and senled their reconciliation. 

4. Our Lady’s, esp. in names of plants: see 
Lapy sé. 17, Lapy’s cusuton, etc. 

+ Our, con7. Obs., app. reduced from OUTHER : see 
under Or con7. A, B. 

Our, obs. or dial. var. OVER adv., prep., V.; obs. 
f. HouR; var. of OWHERE Oés. 

Our-, obs. var, (chiefly Sc.) of OvER-, in comb., 
as in ourfret, ourga (= OVERGO), ourhand, etc. 

-onr, sugix (repr. AF. -our, OF. -or, -ur, -e67, 
-etir, mod.F, -extr), the earlier spelling of the suffix 
-or, regularly used in ME., and still commonly re- 
tained (in Great Britain, but not in America) in 
some of the words of ME. age, or of subsequent 
formation on the pattern of these; e.g. colour, 
honour, saviour, inde, candour: see -or suffix. 

b. In a few words, the suffix -ovr (= F. -exr), 
indicating state, is added to roots of Teutonic 
origin, as in dreadour, quenchour, raddour, q. v. 
©. -our is in some words a corruption or altera- 

tion of some other ending, as in arbour, armour, 
behaviour, demeanour, endeavour, harbour, haviour, 
neighbour, parlour, gv. 

Ourage, variant of OVERAGE Ods., work. 

Qurali, variant form of WourRALt. 

Ouralwhere, oure-: see OVERALLWHERE. 

Ouran for our-van, obs. pa. t. of OVERRUN. 

Ourane, Sv. = over one, together : sec OVER prep. 

Ourang-outang, -utang, ff. Onanc-ouTAnc. 

Ourano-: see URANo-. 

Ourari, variant of Cunane, Wounatt. 

+ Ourbeld, fa. pple. Sc. Obs. [pa. pple. of 
ourbeild, f. our-, OVER- + BEILD v.] Covered over. 


OURS. 


¢1450 Hottann How/ai672 Braid burdis and benkis, our- 
beld with bancouris of gold. 

Our-burd, Ourcower, Our-croce, obs. Sc. 
ff. OVERBOARD, -COVER, -CROSS. 

+Ourdirk, v. Sc. Obs. [f. or-, OvER- + 
dirk, DARK v.] trans. To overdarken, overclond. 

21568 in Dundbar’s Poems (1893) We may nocht in this 
vale of bale abyd, Ourdirkit with ii cikic clud nocturn, 

Ourdraif, -drave, -driff, ctc., obs. ff. Over- 
DRIVE v. Ourdraw, obs. Sc. form of OvERDRAW. 

Oure, obs. form of Hour, Orz, Our, Your. 

Oure, sé.: see OvER, OvRE, shore. 

Oure, obs. form, chiefly Sc., of Oven; also in 
combinatioa, as oure-al, ouvedveve (OVERDRIVE), 
ourehaile (OVERBALE), onrelip, oureman, ouresayle 
(OVERSAIL), etc, Ourebi: see Orta. 

Ourels, = owher else: see OWHERE, anywhere. 

Ouren, Oures, obs. forms of OurN, Ours. 

Ouretyrve, var. OVERTERVE Ods., !o overtnmn. 

Ourhar], Ourhele, Ouer-hie, obs, Sc. ff. ° 
OVERHABL, -HELE, -11GN, Ouric, variant of Uric. 

Ourie (auri, #1), ¢. north. dial.; now only 
Sc. Forms: 4 ouri, 8-9 ourie, owrie, 9 oory. 
[Origin obscure: cf. Icel. évig wet, f. ér drizzling 
rin. Bee in appearance, shabby; dull, dingy; 
dré@ty, melancholy, languid. 

exgas Metr. Hom. 88 He changed son his ouri wed, And 
forth into the halle he yed. 1785 Burns A Winter Night 
iii, 1 thought me on the ourie caltle, Or silly sheep, wha 
bide this brattle O° winter war. @1810 Tannauite Lasses 
a’ Ceuch Poems (1846) 145 Maggie was sitting fu’ ourie an’ 
late. 1837 R. Nicos Poems (1843) 8a The winter rain- 
drap owrle fa’s, 1865 Mrs. Cartyre Zcét, II]. 261 That 
oory, dingy paint and paper. 

Owrishness, nozce-wad. [f. OUR pron. + -IsH1 
+-NESS.] The quality of belonging to or of 
being connected with ourselves. 

1819 CoLerincE in Rem. (1836) 1]. 151 Yet there is a sort 
of unhired fidelity, an ourishness about all this that makes 
it rest_ pleasant in one’s feelings. 1860 K. H. Dicay Even. 
on Thames 1, 320 There is a sort of ourishness, to use a 
word of Catécdége’s, in the way that some people speak of 
the country or town they live in. 


Ourlawer, -layer: see OVERLAYER. 

Ourloft, Ourman, Ourpast, etc., obs. Sc. ff. 
Ortop, OVERMAN, OVERPAST, etc. 

Ourn (auem), Joss. pron. dial. Also 5 ouren, 
ourun. [f. OUR Joss. pron., as in eri, etc., app. 
by form-association with my, ntine, thy, thine: see 
Hisn, These -s forms are midland and sonthern.] 
= OuRS. 

e138 Wyctir Sed. Wks. 11. 154 His couversacioun is in 
hevene, as ouren shulden be. 3382 — Gen. xxvi. 20 (MS. E, 
21390) Ourn is the water (AZS. A, Oure]. /did. xxxiv. 21 
And oure [AfSS. 8, D, Z, F, H, ourn] we shulen 3yue to 
hem. ¢ 1420 — Afark xii. 7 And the eritage schat be oure 
MSS. G, W, ourun). ¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 985 To 3eue us 

lond ajeyn pat ouren is. 1711 J. GREENWoop Eng. Grani, 
TED Ourn, Yourn, Hisn, for Hers, Ours, Yours, His, 
is bad English. 1778 Foote 77if to Caéais u. 52 Instead of 
doing like our’n, they wear their woollen smocks over the rest 
of their cloaths. 1861 HuGues 70m Brown at Oxf, xxiii, 
‘Wer’ be 'em then?’.,‘Aal-amang wi' ourn ia the limes’. 
1861 Lowe. Biglow P, Ser. u. i. 169 Ourn's the fust thra- 
by-daylight train. i 

+Ourn, 2. Obs. (Of obscure origin; known 
only in the work qnoted. Stratmann compares 
ON. orna to get warm, Sw. orza to grow musly.] 

1. inty. ?To rage, be enraged. 

e14q00 Destr. Troy 6404 Ector for pat od dynt ournyt in 
hert, Wode for the wap, as a wild lyon. 

b. Of nacertain sense. 

exgoo Desty. Troy 2205, 1, ournand in elde with arghnes 
inhert. /did, 2540 If Elinus be argh, & ournes for ferde,.. 
Jet other men Aunter, abill perfore. 

2. trans. ?To enrage; to ronse, 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 4857 We haue ournyt bym with angur, 
ertid liym mykill. i 

Hence t Ourning vé/. sb., ? raging, rage. 

c1qo0 Destr. Troy 4767 Yche freke, pat pni found, fell 
pai slogh, Old men & other, with ournyng, to dethe. 6d. 
12702 This Othe, with ournyng, ordant belyue Letturs hy a 
lede bat he leell trist, To Agamynon gay wif. 

Ourn, -e, = orn, obs. pa. t. of RUN v. 

Ourn, Ournement, obs. ff. Onn, ORNAMENT. 

Ourology,-mancy,-scopy: see UroLoey, ete. 

Our-quar(e, -quhare, var. OURWHERE Oés. 

Our-ryn, obs. Se, form of OvERRUN. 

Ours (aus1z), poss. pron. Forms: 4 ures, uris, 
urs, ors, 4-6 ouris, 4-5 ourys, owres, 5-6 oures, 
owris, 5 ourez, 7-9 our’s, 4- ours. [In form 
a double possessive, f. poss. pron. #7, #7e, OUR + 
-es (cf. hers, yours, theirs); of northern origin: 
cf, the mid]. and southern oven, OuRN; and see 
Ovn Joss. pron. 3.] , 

The absolnte form of the possessive pronoun 
Our, used when no sb. follows, i.e. either abso- 
lutely or predicatively: Our one, our ones; that 
or those belonging to us. (= F. /¢ ndtre, la notre, 
les nétres, Get. der, die, das unsere, unsrige.) 
+t Ozrs two, ours all = of us two, of us all. : 

@ 1300 Cursor M1. 11784 (Cott.) Bot for he es godd imighti 
sene, Vres ar fallen don be-dene. /6fd, 27579 (Cott.) Pai haf 
in paim sum hidd bunte Pat better mai pan ors (v. x. owres] 


OUR-SCALIT. 


be. 13.. Zoid. 12285 (Gatt.) Jonr sun has vres [Co¢¢. urs no, 
Tr. hab oures] feld wid strijf. ¢ 1386 Cnaucrr Pard, 7. 458 
{for wel ye woot pat ol this gold is oures [Camr5. A/S, ourys}. 
1440 Genterydes 2989 This day was therys, Another shalbe 
onrer, 1440 lork Afyst. xiii. 21g Pat childe was nevere 
oures two. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 43 Me and al his is owris, 
1656 Watrrr fo my Lord Protector viii, Your highness, 
not for ours alone, But for the world’s Protector shall be 
known, 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
1. 190 The second Current ..inclosed between the Continent 
of America and ours. ai Morcey Compromise (1886) 12 
Ours, as has been truly said, is ‘a time of loud dispntes an 
weak convictions '. 

b. Of ours: sce OF 44. 

13.. Cursor MM. 7465 (GOtt.) A man of his again n man of 
ouris [Cofé. ur}, lfours may winne his instours, 1413 Piler. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. xiii. 8 Muche more wold it semen skyle 
that he be one aaa 3526 Tinpatr x Cor. i, 2 All them 
that call on the name of onre lorde lesus Christ in every 
place, both of theirs and of onres [Wvctir, of hem and oure}, 
1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 540 ‘This weak 
and feehle fortress of ours. 1837 Cartyte /y. Kev. V1.2. 
vi, O shrieking beloved brother blockheads of mankind, let 
us close those wide months of ours. fod. This garden of 
ours has been neglected. , 

+c. rare use. As the second of two possessives 
before a substantive, where ou is the ordinary form. 

1564 Jewet A fol, Ch. Eng. Ded., Whiche..youre and onrs 
moste Vertnous and learned soueraigne Ladie and Mastres 
shal see good cause to commende. 

+Our-sealit, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [From vb. 
*our- (= over-)scale.] Covered over as with scales. 

1308 Dunsan Goldyn Targe 26 The purpur hevyn our 
scailit in silver sloppis. 

Ourself (aussse'lf), Aron. Forms: sec Our 
and SeLF. [A parallel’ formation to next, with 
self instead of se/ves, appearing first in 14th c. 

It may have arisen out of our selven, through our sede, 
our seife, finally with ¢ mute, as in the infinitive of vbs. 
(e.g. Aolden, holde, hold); but, on the other hand, it Cay 
have been a distinct formation, with the uninflected se// 
(cf. sayself, ourself, with my own, our own).J E 

Emphatic and reflexive pronoun, corresponding 
to we, us, originally not differing in sense from 
OursELves; but subsequently differentiated, so as 
to be used mostly in those cases in which zwe refers 
to a single person or is not definitely plural ; e. g. 
in royal, divine, or editorial utterance, or when 
used vagnely in the sense of one, oneself. 

In mod, South Sc. ourse? is collective, ourrels is indi- 
vidual; e.g. ‘we do everythiog ourseZ’, but ‘we'll settle it 
atween oursels’, 3 , 

I. Emphatic. 1. Standing alone, as subject, as 
object direct or indirect, or in predicate after de, 
become, or the like. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3528 Oure-selfe & oure sernage is 
surely 3oure awen, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxt. (Percy 
Soc.) 150 Now trouth of his right dooth our selfe exhorte. 
1567 Gude & Godlie B, (S.T.S.) 16 Onr natiue sin in Adame 
to expell And all trespas committit be our sell, 1611 
Suaxs. Cymd. v. v.73 Which our selfe hane granted. 1711 
Suarres&, Charac, (1737) 1. 37 So puzzl'd. that they knew 
not .. whether there were really in the world any such 
person as our-self. 1715-20 Pope //iad xvi 516 Onrself will 
swiftness to your nerves impart, Ourself with rising spirits 
swell yonr heart. 1785 Burxs Death §& Dr. Horubook ii, 
That e’er he nearer comes oursel 'S a muckle pity. 181 
Scott Ld. of {sles vt. xxxvii, Ourself will grace.. The bridal 
of the Maid of Lorn. 1847 Tennyson Princ. ut. 300, 303 
Ourself.. learnt... This craft of bealing. Were yon sick, 
ourself Would tend upon you. 

2. In apposition with we or (rarely) ss. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop u. ii, For we oure self ben 
cause of this meschyef. 1601 Suans, Fad. C. ww i. 8 
Art. O Cesar, reade mine first: for mine's a suite That 
touches Czesar neerer... Cas. What touches vs our selfe, 
shall be last seru'd, x609 Danire Cro. Wars vin. lv, We 
will our selfe take time to heare Your Cause at large. 

IL. 3. Reflexive; as direct or indirect object. 

13.. Cursor Af. 23791 (Cott.) Qui sell we vr-self [Edin., 
Fairf,, Trin, vs; Gott. vs-self] vnto pat soru? 13.. CAvon. 
R. Glove. (Rolls) 1076 (MS. B) Pat bep here bi oure self [so 
MSS. B, 3 ATS. A, vs sulve; ALS. 2, vssulf] as at pe worldes 
ende. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4933 To macche vs with monhede 
& might of our selfe [cf ibaa, 7860 We are folke full fele.. 
Assempblit in this Cite onre seluyn tokepe]. ¢1460 Fortescus 
Abs. § Lim, Mon, vi. (1885) tat We that mey harme owre 
self€ with all thes defautes, ¢ 1489 Ton Sonnes of Aynion 
iii. 78 Broder, .. let vs make redy ourselfe for to yssue ont. 
1563 Homilies 1. Matrimony (1859) sot For this folly is 
ever .. grown up with us,..to thiok highly by ourself, 
So that none thinketh it meet to give place to_another. 
1836-9 Dickens Sh, Bo: Vanehall Gard. by Day, We, 
from the mere force of habit, found ourself running among 
the first. 1884 tr. Lofze'r ao 179 That a complete 
vacuum could not be represented to the mind, without at 
least reserving a place in it for ourself, 


Ourselves (ausise'lvz), Aron. fl. Forms: see 
Our and Ser. [The original construction was 
nom. we seif, acc. zis selfe, dat. tis selfum; whence 
ME, ws sefven. In 14th c. this was snperseded in 
north. dial, by zr se/vez, midl. onr(e seven (whence 
perh., through ore selve, ourte selfe, the form 
OURSELF). Before 1500, our(e selfs, our selves, 
appeared and became the standard form: cf. yose7- 
selves, themselves, and see SELF.) The emphatic 
and reflexive pronoun corresponding to we, #5. 

I. Emphatic. 
_i. Standing alone, as subject, as object direct or 
indirect, or in predicate after de, deconre, or the like. 
159t Suaks, Two Geni, tv. i. 76 The Treasure .. with our 
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selues, afl rest at thy dispose. 1893 — Rich. Lf, 1. 3. 16 
Our selues will heare Th’ accuser, and the accused, freely 
speake. 1650 Baxter Saints’ 4, iii. (ed. 8) 108 Ourselves 
are the greatest snare to ourselves. 1773 Life N. Frowde 
47 We were not ourselves lll some Weeks after their De- 

arture, wea lazrirr Fadle-t. Ll. xvii. 388 We had ns 
icf not be,as not be ourselves, 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 
320 Very satisfactory. .1o the owners of the ships if not 10 
ourselves. |dfal. 1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister ? 87 
Nobbnt one of oursens dressed up like.] 

2. In apposition with we or (rarely) ws. 

{13.. Cursor M. 21878 (Cott) If we cuth oght vr-seluen 
(Fatr/. our-seluen; /din., Gott, us seluin) knau.] 1526 
‘Tinvate Jolin iv. 42 We have herde hym oure selves, 161 
Brrare 7raasi. Pref. 1 The light... that we haue attained 
ynto ourselnes. 1725 Ramsay Geant. Shepa. vi ii, We anes 
were young oursells, 1736 Butea Anal, 1. i. 28 Appropri- 
ated to us ourselves. Mas, Oxienant Sir Tom iY x. 
153 When we are ourselves poor. 

II. 3. Reflexive. As direct or indirect object. 

[exqoo Chaucer's Wife's Prol, 81a We fille acorded by vs 


seluen two (Camd., Lansd., Hari. oure seluyn, seluen, our | 


selnen). c1440 Gesla Kom.1, xxxvi. 146 (Harl. MS.) Vf we 
come afor, and accuse onre selvene.] 1495-6 Plumpton Corr. 
115 We shall endevor ourselfs, 1826 ‘TINDALE 2 Cor, iii. § 
Nor that we are sufficient off oure selves to thynke eny 
thynge as it were of oure selves. 1534 Exvot Doctrinal of 
Princes 6 We. .litle do avaunce our selfes to. .vertne, 1611 
Bieter Trans, Pref 1 We subject our selues to every ones 
censure. 1665 Boyre Occas. Rofl. w. xvii. (1848) 271 Wwe 
..did not as much flatter our selves, and disguise our 
selves, to our selves, as we flatteringly disguise our selves 
to others. 177a Patestisy /ast. Xelig. (178a) 1. 68 We are 
capable of governing ourselves. 1786 Buans 7o a Louse 
viii, To see oursels as others see us! 1860 THackeray Round, 
Papers, De Fuvent. Wks, 1872 X. 61 At the pastrycook’s 
we may have over-eaten ourselves. Mod. We have given 
ourselves the pleasure of calling on yoa. 


Ourset, Oursit, Ourslide: see Over-. 

+ Ourspinner, v7. Sc. Obs. [f. our, OVER + 
*spinner, treq. of SPIN v.: see -ER5.]  frans. To 
traverse rapidly, ‘spin’ along over. 

1st3 Douctas ineis ww. iv. 53 The hirdis of hartis .. 
Ourspynnerand with swyft cours the plane vaill. 

Ourstraught, obs. Sc. f, OVERSTRETCHED, 

Ourstred, Sc. f. pa. t. of OVERSTRIDE. 


+ Ourstrenkle, v. Sc. Obs. [f. our, OVER 
+ strenkle, StRINKLE, to sprinkle.] évans. To 
sprinkle over, oversprinkle. 

61450 Wisdom Solomon in Ratis Raving ete. 1a Pe fresch 
watter..that be the wertew of the hevyn, ourstrenklys the 
erde. J/did. 24 The rane our-strenklys the erde, 

Oursyle, variant of OvERSILE Oés., to cover. 

+ Ourt = hourt, obs. f. Hort. Hence + Ourt 
majeaté = hurt majesty, LESE-MAJESTY. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Nycholas) 388 Sayand : ‘Pai 
part had al thre of crime of onrt maieste’. 

Ourta, -tak(e, obs. northern ff. OVERTAKE v. 

Ourthort, -thourth, -thwart, -thwort, obs. 
Se. ff. OverTRWart. Ourthraw, -throw, Sc. 
ff. OvertHRow. Ourtirve, -tyrf, -tyrve, Sc. 
ff, OVERTERVE Ods., overturn. 

Ourtummylit, Sc. pa. t. of OVERTUMBLE v. 

Ourweill, obs. Sc. form of OVERWELL v, 


+Ourwhere, onerwhere, adv. 02s. Forms: 
4 our, ouper-, our-, or-quar(e; awre-, aure- 
quare, aure quere, 4-5 ouerwhere, owerwhere, 
-whare, ourwhar(e; 5 owr-awher, awre where. 
[A rednetion of outherwhere, autherwhere, {. 
OvrTHER + WHERE, the contraction being the same 
as in outher, our, ather, ar, either, er, other, or, 
whethen, wher. The etymological sense was thus 
* elther-where ’, i.e. ‘either one where or the other’, 
“somewhere or other’, and thus at length = 


OWHERE anywhere. 

It is possible that owy- or over- was later associated with 
over, and so with such combinations as overall, overall- 
where, whence peth. sense b but the northern forms in 
awre-, aure-, could be derived only from awsher.] 

Anywhere; = OWHERE. 

1300 Cursor AL. 1837 (Cott.) Pe heiest fell pat was our- 
quare [Fatr/. awre-quare, Gott, aware, Tr. owhore). ibid. 
11795 (Cott.) Was noght atemple or-quar in tun, did. 
14870 (Gétt.) Pe freindes bal we have ouberquar [F, aure- 
quare, C. our-quar, 7. elles where}, did. 15184 (Goit.) Sal 
we juu ani paskes dight ouberquar [/, aure-quere, Cc. our: 
quar, Zr. o where) in land? 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 
4339 Under erthe, or ourwar elles. /57a. 6983 In helle .. or 
ourwhare elles, ¢1400 Maunpey, (Roxb.) vit. 25 Pe fairest 
smaragdes pat er ower whare. 1435 Misvn Fire of Love 46 
If any slike be lifand owr-qwher in flesch. ¢1460 Towneley 
Mysi. xxvii. t27 Is ther fallen any affray In laod awre 
whare? 

b. Everywhere. = 

1330 R. Brunxe Chron. IVace Prol. 107 Alle Pg wild 
onerwhere. ¢1495 Found. St. Bartholomew's ( T.S) 
20 To his seruyce 1 shall me subdew Overwher’ calle hym 


and preche hym my lorde. c1qgo S/. Cuthbert (Sortees) 
344 he child looked here and pare, On pe cowe aboute our 
whare. 


-ous, suffix, repr. L. ~ds-rs (-a, -wne), formin 
adjs., with the sense of ‘abounding in, full of, 
charncterized by, of the nature of’, e. g. cipi-ds-15 
plentiful, copions, do/ér-ds-us full of sorrow, dolor- 
ous, faw-ds-r5 famous, gener-ds-15 distinguished by 
descent, generous, e/dri-ds-rs full of glory, glorions, 
spin-6s-us fall of thorns, thorny, spinons, VISC-OS-US 
of the nature of bird-lime, sticky, viscons, etc. 


-OUS. 


T.atin stressed long # passed in OF r. into a closer 
sonnd, intermediate between @ and %, which was 
variously written o or x, less commonly ow; hence 
L. adjs. in -dsus, which either came down in popular 
use, or were ndopted at nn early date, had in OF. 
forms in -os, or -s5 (-o1), e.g, coveitos, -us, doleras, 
ous, envios, -us, glorios, -us, religios, -us. In the 
13th ¢. the vowel-sound had changed to (#) written 
ev, so that the suffix had now the form -eus (covoft- 
eus, dolerens, enviens, gloriens, etc.) ; and this still 
later was written in the masc. -¢wx (convottenx, 
envienx, glorieux, with fem, however in -erse), ns 
still in modern F, In Anglo-Fr. and carly ME. 
the forms were the same ns in early OF. (covertos, 
us, envios, -us, glorios, -us), but the vowel was 
soon identified with OE. long #, and like it written 
after 1300 on (covelous, envious, glorious), the 
spelling ever since retained, though the sound has 
passed throngh (-i#s, -zs, -11s) to (-xs, -as). This 
-ous, having thns become the form of the snffix in 
all words from Norman Fr., became the established 
type for all those of later introdnction, whether 
adaptations of Fr. adjs. in -exs, -erx, or L, adjs. 
in -dsts (but see -0SE!), or new formations on the 
analogy of these, from Fr., L., or other elements. 
These new formations are numerous in the 
Romanic Innguages. In French they have been 
formed freely, not only from L. sbs. which had no 
such derivative in ancient L., but also from French 
words themselves of L. origin, and from medieval 
and modern words from divers sources. Many of 
these new formations have, in earlier or Inter times, 
passed (with change of -exx, etc., to -ows) from 
French into English, Such is the histery, for 
example, of advantageous, adventurous, courageous, 
dangerous, gelatinous, grievous, gumtmous, hazard: 
ous, hideous, jayous, lecherous, matinous, moun- 
tainous, orguillous, pulpous, ravenous, riotous, 
slanderous, This process has been continued in 
Eng. itself, where new adjs, in -ovs have been 
formed, not only on Latin, Greek, and Romanic 
bases, but also on native Eng. words and on some 
of obseure origin; e.g. d/usterous, boisterous, bur- 
denous, feverous, murderous, poisonous, slemberous, 
thunderous, timous, troublous, wondrous. 

In some words in late or med.L. the ending -dsxs 
was added to an adj., or at least a form in -dsus is 
fonnd heside the simple adjective, e.g. decdr-us, 
decorés-us, dubi-us, dubids-us, in It, decoro, decor- 
oso, dubbio, dubbioso, In the Romanic languages 
a few new forms of this kind nppear; e.g. L. pi-ss, 
F. pi-eux (as if from *pras-ns). But in English, 
this addition of thesuffix has been greatly developed, 
and has become the ordinary mode of anglicizing L. 
adjs. of many kinds, esp. those in -eis, -71s, -1eus, 
<r, -ris, GX -Gti-, -ix -dcl-, -endus, -ulus, -vorus, 
~OrUs, C2. ague-oNS, Tgne-ous, extrane-ous, herbace- 
aus, consci-ous, obvi-aus, vart-ous, ardu-ous, Cxigu- 
ous, aduiter-ous, aurifer-ous, armiger-ous, alacri- 
aus, Atlart-ous, tllustri-ous, capaci-ous, feroct-ous, 
stupend-ous, garril-ous, oninivor-ous, Sonor-ous. 

This tendency to represent a L. adj. by an Eng. 
form in -ows may have been strengthened by the 
fact that the ‘dictionary-form’ of the L. adj. is 
the nom. sing. masc., and that this in the majority 
of adjs. ends in -#s, the Eng. pronunciation of 
which is the same as that of the Eng. word in 
-ous, so that the latter to the cnrsory observer 
appears to be merely an Eng. spelling of the L. 
It is evident however that igve-ous, for example, 
answers not only to L. igne-ss, but to igne-a, 
igne-ume, etc., and that the -ous is an additional 
element. And in comparing alacri-ous with alacer, 
hilari-ous with hilari-s, capact-ous with capfax, 
capaci-, the suffixal nature of the -ows is manifest. 

b. Insome words, -ows is a corruption of another 


| suffix, ¢.g. in righteous, wrongous, courteous, gorge- 


ous; in others, as dourfeous, a contraction of an 
earlier snffix has taken place before -ous: see -EOU8. 

c. In Chent., adjectives in -os, formed on the 
names of elements, indicate acids and other com- 
ponnds containing a larger proportion of the ele- 
ment In qnestion than those expressed by an adj. 
in -1¢: ¢. g. chiorous acid, suiphurous neid, exprotes 
oxide, ferrous salts, etc, : see -Ic 1 b. 

a. Nouns of quality from adjs. in -ows (however 
derived), are regularly formed in -owsness, aS 
covelousness, consciousness, gorgeousness, righteous: 


ness; those from L, -dsus have sometimes forms in 
-osily, as curiosity, generosily, porosity, viscosity; 
bnt this termination more frequently accom 
ndjs. in -osE!, 

Ous, Ouse, obs. forms of Us, Ooze. 


e 


OUST. 


+ Ouse, obs. form of Ilose: see Hose sé. 3. 

1764 Afuseum Rusticus LIT, \xvii. 304 There should be 
two hranches..to which the leather onses should be screwed. 
Note, Ouses are pipes of the same nature with the leather 
pipes nsed with the fire-engines. 

usel, -elle, -le, obs. forms of OUZEL. 
Ousen, obs, Se. f. oxer, pl. of Ox. 
Oust (anst), v. [a. AF. ouste-r = OF. oster, 


mod,F, d¢er to take away, remove, deprive; of | 


uncertain derivation. 

(L. odstare to stand in the way of, obstruct, thwart, would 
give the form oster in OF., but does not suit the sense.)] 

1. trans. Law. To put out of possession, eject, 
dispossess, disseise; to deprive (any onc) ofa cor- 
poreal or incorporeal hereditament. Const. of. 

[x292 Barron 1. xii. § 3 Sauntz rien oster.} 1588 Faaunce 
Lawiers Log. t. xix. 67 The suspected men may bee onsted 
by challenge. 1619 Datton Countrey Fust, \xxvii. (1630) 
203 The lessor is not ousted nor disseised of his frechald. 
7 Brackstone Comme. II. vii. 116 Farmers were ousted 
of their leases made by tenants in tail. 1847 C. G. Aopisonx 
Law of Contracts u. iii, 11. (1883) 635 A recovery by one 
party ousts the other of his right to recover. 

b. To exclnde, bar, take away (a right, privi- 
lege, etc.). 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 83 You oust both the 
master’s and his Highness’s right. 1769 BLackstone Comm, 
IV. xxii. 298 In such cases bail is ousted or taken away, 
wherever the offence is of a very enormous nature. 1848 
Arnoutp Afar, Jnsur. (1866) 1. tv. i, 1029 ‘Their jnrisdic- 
tion cannot he ousted hy any contract of the parties, 

2. transf. To cject or expel from any place or 
position, turn ott. Const. of, /rom, or with 


double obj. 

1668 Pervs Diary 11 Nov., They..do bringin Mr. Little- 
ton, Sir Thomas's brother, and onst all the rest. 1987 
Jeererson Writ, (1859) 11. 294 An intrigue is already begun 
for ousting him from his place. 1832 Soutney in Q. Aev, 
XLVIL, 512 They prayed, that the pepe lords and bishops 
might be forthwith ousted the House of Peers. 1868 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. II. ix. 418 It was impossible altogether to oust 
him from command. 

b. Yo drive (a thing) ont of use or fashion. 

1865 Rawtinson Anc. Mon, INI. vi. 198 The present 
language..oustedthe former. 1887 T. Haroy Woodlanders 
I. ili 33 The..waggons..were built on those ancient lines 
whose proportions have been ousted by modern patterns, 

Hence Ousted pf/. a., Ou'sting vb, sé, 

1813 H. & J. Suity Horace tn Lond, 36 Oh, ousted elves ! 
companions boon! 1864 Reader g Apr. 447/1 Prophesying 
the ousting of the Philistines from the promised land. 1866 
Lowewt Seward-Fohuson Reaction Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 321 It 
enabled the new proprietors and the ousted ones to live.. 
together. 

Ouster ! (an'stas). Zaw. [AF. ouster vb. inf. 
(see prec.) used sbst.: see -ER4.] Ejection from 
a freehold or other possession, deprivation of a 
corporeal or incorporeal hereditament; now im- 


plying a wrongful dispossession. 

1531 Dial. ox Laws Eng. ui. liv. (1638) 163 An immediate 
putting out of the plaintife, which in French is called an 
ouster. r64atr. Perkins’ Prof, Bk.ix. § 600 Alter the ouster, 
and before his entry. 1721 S?. German's Doctor § Stud. 
337 To save themselves from confessing of an Ouster. 1768 
Brackstone Comm. II, x. 167 Ouster, or dispossession, is a 
wrong or injury that carries withit the amotion of possession. 

+ 1888 Train Wid, 117 169 Ta this virtual ‘ouster’ of 
their jurisdiction over the question the Lords very naturally 
objected. 

On‘ster?, [f. Ovsrzv.+-ER1] One who ousts. 
_ 1886 Biacxmore Springhaven x, Ousters and filibusters, 
in the form of railway companies and communists. 

|| Ouster-le-main, feudal Law. [a AF. 
ouster la main, in L. dmovére manum to take away 
or remove the hand.] A livery of land out of the 
sovereign’s hands, on a judgement given for one 
who has pleaded that the sovereign has no title to 
hold it; also, a judgement or writ granting such 
livery. b. The delivery of lands out of a guardian's 
hands on a ward’s coming of age. 

(1321-2 Rolls of Parit. 1. 404/1 I prie a nostre Seignur 
Je Roi, q’il voille comaunder au dit Richard de ouster la 
main des biens avantditz.) 1488 did. V1. 280/2 By Petition, 
Livere, Ouster la mayne, or otherwise, a1 STAUNFoRD 
Kings Prerog. x. (1567) 37h, Learne whether the kinges 
interest is suche that after the deathe of the lunatike..there 
must be an Ouster fe ayn sued. a1625 Siz H. Fixcn Law 
(1636) 329 An ouster lemain shall be awarded for the partie 
out of the Chancerie. 1766 Brackstoxe Comm, U1. 68 When 
the male heir arrived to the age of twenty one, or the heir- 
female to that of sixteen, they might sue out their livery or 
onsterlemain, 

(Ouster-le-mer, an error in the Law Dicts, 
for OULTER-LE-MEN.] 

+Oustil. O4s. In 5 onstyll, 6 oustell. [a. 


OF. oustil, F. outil, in 12th ¢. 2st2/:—pop. L. type | 


*usetilinm, app. from *zsetile, altered from L. #/en- 
stle Urensti (Hatz.-Darm.).] A tool. 

£1497 Caxton Fason 91 The right oustyll that polisshich 
and enlumyneth us and our rude ingenyes. 1530 Patscr. 
250/1 Onstell a tole to worke with, oustrd. 


Oustmen, obs. form of OsTuEN. 

Ont (aut), a/v. Forms: 1 tt, 2-4 ut, (3 
hut, hont, 4-5 ou3t, 4-6 onte, owte, 5-7 ought, 
ow3t), 4-7 owt, (6 owtt(e), 3—- out, (9 Sc. and 
north. dial. oot). [Com. Teut.: OE. #2 = OF ris., 
OS. @¢ (MDu. aut, MLG. @¢, Dn. aét, LG. 27), 
OHG. az (MHG. #z, Ger. ats), ON. ¢ (Sw. ti7, 
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Da. ud), Goth. af = Skr. ud- verbal prefix ‘ont’. 
Orig. only an adv., but in OIG. sometimes, in 
MHG., oftener, and in Ger., Du., Fris. regularly, a 
preposition also. In Eng., Our frep. (q.v.) is 
exceptional, and felt as elliptical ; the prepositional 
sense = L, ex, Gr. éf, é«, is regularly expressed by 
ae of, = OE. a of, OS, at af, Sw. ut af, Da. 
ud af. 

Our oF, on account of its syntactic unity, and its importance 
aS a preposition, is in this Dictionary treated as a Main 
word. Ox? is also followed by From, hut in owt front the 
two words remain notionally distinct, as in away front, 
down from, up frou: see Fuom prep. 1.) 

I. Of motion or direction. * simply. 
1. Expressing motion or direction from within 


a space, or from a point considered as a centre. 
¢ K, Ziteren Boeth. xxxv. § 5 Ione mz ut aredian. 
¢893 — Oros.t. i. § 3 Seo ea.. wid eastan ut on pasa flowed. 
€ 900 tr. Beda’s Hist. i. viii. [x.] (1890) 180 Pa flugon heo 
forhte ut, c1000 Sax. Leeckd. 11.222 Ateon ut pa horhestan 
weetan, 1140-54 O. £. Chron. an, 1140 Pat me sculde leten 
ut pe king of prisun for pe eorl. ¢ 1205 Lay. 26533 Sone his 
sweord he ut abreid. craso Gen. & Ex. 3124 3et ic snl 
pharaon, Or 3e gon vt, don an wreche on. 13.. Cursor Al. 
993 (Cott.)} Out [so F., 7.3 Gotz. vte] es put sua wreched 
adam, 1340 Ayend, 150 pes yefpe..bestrepp and kest out 
¢ rote and be zenne of Ire. 1375 Bargoua Bruce mt. 352 
he blud owt at thar byrnys brest. 1988 Wyeur Afat?, viti. 
12 Forsothe the sonys of the rewme shulen be cast out in to 
vttremest derknessis, ¢1400 Maunoey. (Roxh,) xxix. 132 
So sall pai fynd pe passage onte. 1486 Bk, St. Albans Aiij, 
Wringe the waater owte. 1535 CovernaLe £.rod. x.6 And 
he turned him, & wente ont from Pharao. 155: Bieter 
Matt. viii. 12 The children of the kyngedome shalbe caste 
onte into vtter darcknes. 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 185 None 
so hardy to looke ont into the streetes, 1637 SHtecev 
Gamester w, V'll pour it ont. 1719 De. For Crusoe u. ii, I.. 
ordered a boat out. 1989 /Zist. in Ans. Reg. 18 Conciliatory 
expressions were..thrown out towards the close of the speech. 
1854 Siz E. B. Hamiry in A. I. Shand Z7/e (1895) 1. iv. 74 
General Adams’ horse struck ont und kicked me on the shin. 
1891 Moacey Crit, Mise, Ser. 1. Carlyée (1878) 175 Here was, 
indeed, not a way out, hut a way of erect fame within, 
b. From within doors, into the open air. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Jolin xviii. 20 Pa eode pilatus ut to him. 
¢ 1208 Lay. 19763 And ut wenden (¢1275 hout eode]bi-nihte. 
£1390 Will, Palerne 3068, & hia priue posterne passad on3t 
erdaje. 1382 WveuiP Afadi. xi. 9 But what thing wente 3e 
out for toseen? 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 If he had 
n so ill as not to be able to come ont. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirt. U1. FH [They] nsked him to go out with them 
for aride. fod. He seldom goes out in this weather. 
c. From home or ordinary home life to an ex- 
pedition, to the field (of fight or the chase). Zo 


se¢ owe, to start on an expedition or jonrney : see 


| Ser. Zo call one out (sce CALL v. 32 Cc), come out, 


have one out, i.e. to a duel. 

1597 Suaxs, 2 /fen, JV, 1. ii, 126 There are other men 
fitter to goe out, then I. 1613 — Alen, VIT/, 1. ii. 5 When 
they were ready to set out for London. 1655 STaNLEv Hist. 
Philos. wt. (8791) 83/2 His Life being wholly spent at home, 


| saving when he went out in Military Service. 1829 Hooo 


Eugene Aram xxxvi, Iwo stern-faced men set out from 


Lynn. 1855 Smeotey //. Coverdaiziii, If he feels aggrieved, | 


he can have you out (not that I admire duelling). 1869 

Tennvson Joly Grail 719 Those that had gone out upon 

the Quest. 1870, 1890 fe Go vw, 85 ch , 
d. Of a river: From its channel, beyond its 


banks. 
1854 Frui, R. Agric. Soc. XV. \. 221 A good rain is gure 
to send the waters ont. 
e. From among others; from one’s company or 


surroundings, 

See also under Cuoose, Hunt, Searcu, Seek vss, 

1297 [see CHoose v.11]. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husd, v1. 276 
Ek of the yonge out trie Oon heer, oon theer. ¢1425 
Eng. Cong. fret. 34 Perfor out chese one of two. ¢ 5530 tr. 
Erasmus Serm. &. Sesus (1901) 11 The aungels epee ied 
out to protecte and defende vs, 1581 MuccastEr /ositfons 
XXXvii. (1887} 149 Choise is a_great prince, .. and culs owt 
the best. 1589 Acts Privy Council (1898) XVII. 427 For 
the bolting ont of the truth thereof. a@1649 Winturoe 
Hist, New Eng. (1853) 1. 420, 1 desire to hear .. whether 
you have inquired out a chamber for me. 1866 TREVELYAN 
in Macut. Mag. Mar. 416 Magistrates would choose out the 
most active and fierce of the young citizens. #fod. 1 will 
look out a book for her. 


f, From one’s own hands or actual occupation ; 


into the hands or occupation of another. 

See also under Hize, Lay, Leno, Let, Put, ete. 

1449- (see Lay v.! s6c]. 1826 [see Let v.'34[]. 1560 Daus tr. 
Steidane's Comm. 252, Howe they Pad «»geven out their 
monie for interest. 1§89- [see Hiaz w 3]. 1609 Dexker 
Guil's Horne-bk. (1812) 129 He shall .. put out money upon his 
return. 1782 Miss Burnev Cecilia 1x. x, 1 mean to put my 
whole estate out to nurse. - 

g. From a stock or store into the hands or pos- 
session of many; into portions or parts: implying 
distribution and division. Esp. with dead, dole, 
cantle, parcel, portion, serve, share, and the like. 

1535- [see Dest v. 4b}. 1583-1674 [see CANtLE ». 2). 
3652-62 Heyurn Cossogr. u. (1682) 39 The great Empire of 
lis Father was parcelled out into members. ¢1680 Beve- 
RIDGE Sermr. (1729) 1. 406 As if the universe was to be 
ee out nmong many. 1741-62 [sce Dotev. 1,8]. 1840 

- H. Dana Bef. Mast xxvit 91 Our guns were loaded.. 
cartridges served out, matehes lighted. 1849 Macaunay 
Hist. Eng, vi. \. 137 The design of again confiscating and 
again portioning out the soil of half the island. 1868 Frer- 
nan Nornt. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 52 England was now por- 
tioned out among 4 few Earls, 

h. Out may be added to a yb, trans. or iatr. 


OUT. 


with the sense of driving, putting, or getting out, 
with or by means of the action in question, e.g, fo 
bow, crowd, din, drum, hiss, hoot, ring, smoke 
(a person, etc.) owt, See the verbs. 

2. Away from some recognized place; from the 
land (as the place inhabited by men) ; from the 
shore, into the sea or occan; from one’s own 
country, to the colonies or distant lands; away, 


to a distaace. 

a1123 0. £. Chron. an. 1101 Se cyng..scipa ut on se 
sende, 1692 C. Manners in r2fh Rep. Hist. MSS. Comat, 
App. v. 25 Our Navy ee out again to sea stronger than at 
first. a9xr Steere Sect, No. 174 ‘a The Freight and 
Assurance out and home. 19722 De on Col. Jack (x840 
113 Let us take a walk in the fields a little out from the 
houses. 18g0 Taft's Mag. XV11. 466/1 An offer. .to go ont 
to Australia, 1878 Huxtev Phystogr. 131 They are carried 
by the river right out to sea. Zod, Missionnrtes going out 
to India and China. Troops were sent ont from the mother 
country. He met interesting people on the voyage ont. 

3. So as to project or extend beyond the gencral 
surface or limits; as in to hang, jut, shoot, or 


stick out. To hold ont: see Hoi v. 41. 

1535 [see Hotp 9. ara} 1548 Haut Chron., Hen. VIII 
34 b, So that it bossed ont and frounced very stately to be- 
hold. 1658 J. Jonrs Ovid's /éis 67 A sharp clift shuts 
[=shoots} out like a woman. 1796 //ist. in Ann. Reg. 77 
The French... held out eneeee promissory of equitable 
conditions. 1896 NV. 4 Q. 8th Ser. IX. 160/1 The room .. 
built ont to serve as a library and residence for Coleridge. 

b. Expressing extension or prolongation (in 
space or time), ns in fo beat, drazw, open, Stretch out, 

1380 Wycur Se? Wks. 11. 198 Stretche out pin hond, 
3483, 1853 [see Draw v. 87¢, d]. 1596- [see Exe v. 3]. 1608 
Witet /exapla Exod.718 The sabbathes holding ont the 
whole day. 1632 Mitton L’A egro 111 ‘The Lubbar Fend 
.stretch'd out all the Chimney's length. 1674 N. Fararax 
Butk & Selv.27 The soul may be every where, where the 
body is stretched out. 1774 Gotosm. Mat. 77st. (1776) UU. 

‘o lengthen out the period of life. 1806 Hutton Course 
Math. 1. 286 When every Side of nny F.gure is produced 
out, the Sum of all the Outward Angles thereby made, is 
equal to Four Right Angles. 1841-93 [see Draw v. 87¢,d]. 

** in pregnant and transferred uses. 

4, Expressing removal from its proper place or 
from its position when fx. See Pur oxt. 

¢893 K. Etrren Oros. iv. v. § 2 sticode him mon pa 
cagan ut. 1382 Wvctie Yer. lil, 11 The ezen of Sedechie he 
putte out. ¢ 1400 [see Cur vw. 56n). 1611 [see Brean v,. 

4a} 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 273 [The book] was alter 

y the Iewesaltered, putting out and in at their pleasnre. 1840 
Tnceeere Catherine xi, Mr. Wood sat near, laughing his 
sides out. Afod. He has had his shoulder put out at football. 

b. From a post or office. 

1746 H. Watrore Let. to H, Mann 14 Feb., The tri- 
nmphant party are not at all in the humonr to be turned 
out. 1853 Lytton Afy Novel 1x. iv, It does not seem to 
me poettle .. that you and your party should ever go out. 
Mod, The seat was contested at the last election, and the 
former member was turned ont. : 

ec. In Cricket, etc. From being batsman. (See 
1g c in TT.) a 

3955 Game at Cricket 8 Though ., the Player be howl'd 
out. 1972 in Waghorn Cricket Scores(1899) 85 note, Those 
marked thus * were off their ground; ¢ run ont; t catched 
out; § bowled ont. onal J. Besesroro Miserter Lian. 
Life (1826) 1 ix, Bowled out nt the first ball, 1836 in 
‘Bat’ Crick. Mem (1850) 100 All attempts to get him out 
were futile. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 171 They put our men 
ont pretty fast. Hanmer got..run out alter a splendid hit. 

5. From one’s normal or equable state of mind, 
or ordinary course of action; into confusion, per- 


Hex or disturbance of feeling. See Pur ont, 
1588 Suars. L. ZL. v. ii. 172 They do not marke me, and 
that brings me ont. 1600 — A. ¥. L. 11. ii. 265 You bring 
me ont. 1875 KincLake Crimea (1877) V. i. 266 He .. was 
‘thrown out®, 1887 A. Birrewt. Odrter Dicta Ser. 1. 282 
Neither he nor any other sensible man puts himself out 
about new books. A , 
b. From one’s harmonious relations; into un- 

friendliness or quarrelling. See also Faut ozt. 

rg3o [see Faun v.93¢} 1637 Suirtey Gamester 1, Wine 
made them fall ont. 2822 Hazeitr Zadle-t. Il. vit. 148 
Friends not unfrequently fall out and never meet again for 
some idle misunderstanding. 


6. So as to be no longer alight or burning; into 


darkness or extinction ; as to do, go, or pul out. 

exgoo [see Gov. 85d). ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xviii, €4 
(HarL MS.) And doth oute the fire. a 1548 Watt Chron. 
Hen. VI ggh, When the greate fire of this discencion.. was 
..utterly quenched ont. 160 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comms. 119 
Fyngereth the candell, putteth it out, 1679 //ist. Fetzer 
x2 Putting out a Candle which remain'd .. lighted. 1912 
Avoison Spect, No. 265 Pg A Candle goes half out in the 
Light of the Sun. 3840 Marayvat Poor Yack xxiii, He 
snnffed it out. p : ae: 

b. From being in existence or activily; from 
being in currency or in vogue; into extinction; as 
to die, give, go, kill out. 

1523- [sce Give v. 6ze]. 16530 W. Brovcn Schism 556 
Will you give out fora lesser timeof tryal? 1821 Examiner 
803/2 The charge is now falsified..an decideny) going out. 
1871 Smites Charac. i (1876) 29 ‘The nations that are idle 
and luxurions..must inevitably die ont. 3878 J. R. O'FLana- 
can Irish Bar (1879) 422 Possibly, if Davis had lived longer, 
the politician might have killed out the poet. 

7. To the conclusion or finish; to an end, and 
so either to completion or to exhanstion. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 14507 (Cott.) Biscops war bai pan a-bute, 
Ikan bot his tueluemoth vie [soG.; 77. onte, Laud owte}. 
e1400 Laud Troy Bk. (E.E. T.S.) 3459 Or this x ere go 
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OUT. 


fully out. 1560 Davs tr. Svefdane's Comat 241 The 
trewes commeth onte at October nexte. 1668 Davenanr 
Man's the Alaster ¥. i, Perhaps, 1 may have patience to 
hear you ont. rea Quincy Lex. Hhysico-Mecd, (ed, 2) 2 
When a Woman goes not her full time ont with Child. 
1746 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 2 The match to 
be played ont. 1827 Keats Sonn. Grasshopper & Cricket, 
Tired ont with fun, 1886 Sia J. Stianinc in Law Times 
Rep. LV. 284/1 The case has not been tried ont. 

. With intrans. vb., forming a compound trans, 
vb., ns fo fight it out, talk it out. Also, to have 


it out, to bring it to n finish or settlement. 

1535 Coveapare Ps, lv, 23 The bloudthnrstie and disceat- 
full shal not lyne ont half their daies, 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 383 Uf in the mean time he feast 
it out. 160r Hottano Play xxx xxiv, Fencers trying it 
out with unrehated swords. 1601 Suaxs. Al?s Well vy, iii. 
66 While shamefull hate sleepes ont the afternoone. 1650 
‘Vrare Coe. Deut, xxix. 19 As it were to cross God, and 
to try it ont with him. 1764 S. Jonson 22 May in PAtfo- 
biblon Soc, V1. 38 You will hardly he quite at ease till you 
have talked yourself ont. 1839 Taottore Bertramts (1867) 
a1, shall have the matter ont with him now, 1873 Raown- 
ine Red Cott. Nt-cap 382 Suppose we have it out Here in 
the fields, decide the question so? 1884 G. Moore. Mssmsrer’s 
Wife (1887) 217 Leave her to have her cry ont. 1888 Bayce 
Amer, Comnrw, I. xc. 247 The best thing was to let him 
tlk himself ont. : ‘i 

c. To a full end, completely, quite, outright. 
See also ALL our. 

cxr300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 1956 Mere names for here 
schrewede: ne th noyt forzute nt. ¢1470 Hewev Wal- 
face vitl. 931 Xxty duis owt the ost remaynit thar. 1598 
Barner Zheor. Warres tro Such as bee slaine right ont. 
1610 Suaxs, Zemf. 1. ii. 41 Then thon was't not Ont three 

eeres old. 1673 E. Wiitson) Spadacr. Dunelm. Pref, 20 
Those that know it full ont a3 well as they must, 1812 
in Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 Ile must go and kill him ont. 

8. To an issue ; to an intelligible or explicit result 
or solution; as ¢o find, make, puzzle, work out; to 
help out; to come, fall, turn out. 

1534 TinpALe PAZ ti. 1a Worke ont youre awne saluacion 
with feare and tremhlynge. 1709 Tatler No. ror P 7, { must 
desire my Readers to help me ont... in the Correction of 
these my Essays. 1743 EMEason /¥sxions 120 Ifits Value 
comes out negative it is concave in that Point. 1887 
L. Carrot, Game of Logic i. § 2. 25 We will work ont one 
other Syllogism. 

9. To the full, complete, or utmost degree; in 
away that bespeaks an effort at completeness, effect, 
ot gece ns in fo deck, dress, fit, rig out. 

rggs W. WATaEMAN Faradle Facions n. vill, 180 The women 
are not sette ont to allure. 1637 Suiarey Gastester m, 
More.. Than well could furnish out two country-weddings. 
41649 Winturor Hist. New Eng. (1853) U1. 76 The church 
furnished him out, and provided a pinnace to transport him, 
ig Fa. A. Kemare Resta. Georgia 125 In fitting him out 
for his departure. 1874 Svmonps Faly § Greece, Siena 66 
A procession of priests and acolytes..and little girls dressed 
ont in white. : 

10. From a state of quiescence into a state of 
aetivity; from a contained or involved condition 
into one of accessibility ; as ¢o break or burst out, 
fo oper ort, 

@1000- [see Break v. fs h). 1857 Bucxie Cévifiz. 1. viii. 
oe The war that now broke ont lasted seven years. 1865 

1. Kinestey “illyars § Burtons xlvi, You broke ont on 
me, and bullied me, assuming I was going to swindle you, 
1894 Wotsecey Mariboreugh 1.179 A good line of com- 
munication was soon opened out. B05 Times 19 Jan. 11/6 
The result .. prevented China from putting ont her full 
power, 

b. Into outward expression or manifestation; 
into clearness or distinctness; into blossom or leaf. 
a1s48 Hatt Chron, Rick. //F 27b, They layd the dead 
hodies ont npon the bed. 1560 Davs tr. ‘Sheidane's Comet, 
27b, The Byshoppes Tyrrannye is there paynted ont, 1594 
Suaxs, Rick. /}/, 1 ii. 263 Shine ont faire Sunne,.. That 
I may see my Shadow as I passe. 1642-3 Eagar or New- 
castLy Declaration in Rushw. /fist, Coll. (1741) V. 134 A 
Course. .chatked ont to me bythemselves. 1852 M. Aaxot> 
the Futuread fin, Thestarscome out. 1895']An Mactagen' 
Days of Auld Lang Syne, For Conscience Sake ii, Each 
spring the primroses came out below, 

11. Into utterance of sound; so as to be heard; 
aloud; as ¢o call, ery, shout, speak out. 

1382 (seeCave.ar} 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccix. 192 Men 
myght here ther blowyng out with hornes more than a myle. 
@ 1533 Lo. Berwers 7/ vor Ixxxiii. 6a Speke out hyer that ye 
may the better be berde. 1605 Suaxs. Lear v. iii, 109 Come 
hither Herald. ,Andread ont this. 1697 Dayoen Virg. Georg. 
ty. sto Cyrene. .seiz'd with Fear, Cries ont, conduct my Son, 
conduct him here. r7r2 Steere Spect. No. 266 p2 A mutter- 
ing Voice, as if between Soliloquy and speaking ont. 1869 
‘Tennyson Pelleas § Ettarre 359 All the old echoes hidden 
in the wall Rang out like bollow woods at huntingtide. 
1887 Hate Caine Son of Hagar t. iti, A solitary crow flew 
across the sky, and cawed ont its guttural note. 

b. In the way of disclosure; to the knowledge 
of others or to public knowledge; openly. 

.13.. Cursor Af, 27293 (Cott.) Pe preist..noght sceu his 
stnnes vie [Fair% out, a1440 Sir Egiam. 57 What some 
ever that ye to me say, Y schalle hyt nevyr owte caste. 
©3440 Jacol's {ell He pat schewyth ont wyth his 
mowth ,, be malyce of his herte. 1579 Srexsza Sheph. 
Cal. Sept. 173 Say it out Diggon. 1637 Smecey Gamester 
vy, That, if things come ont, we vould keep counsel. 
1738 Pore Epil, Sat. 1. 36 Come, come, at all 1 laugh he 
laughs, no doubts The only diffrence 18 I dare langh ont. 
3872 Rontledge's Ev. Boys Ann. 614/1 Yo stand up to him 
and tell him right ont what a fool he was. 

’ 12. Into publie notice, publicity, or publication ; 
tuto publie citeulation ; from the pritting-press. 

1sqz Upatt Erasm, Afoph.197 For epitaphies are. .not 

VoL. VII. 
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set ont till the parties bee deceassed. 1568 AscHAM 
Scholem. uv. (Arb) 140 Not yet set out in Print. _1§73- [see 
Come v. 631}. 1662 H. Monae Phrlos, Writ. Pref. p. xi, 
Before this second volume of Descartes his came out. 1758 
A, Muneuv Gray's /nn Frnl. No. 1, lL cannot issne out my 
first Performance, withont feeling an extraordinary Solicitnde 
forthe Event. 1895 Bookman Oct. 12/1 Mr. Iare’s Anto- 
biography..is apparently not to come ont this season. 

b. Of a person: Into society ; into professional 
life; into work or service; upon the stage. 

1782 (see Come v. 630). 1806 A. Huntea Culina 269 The 
great object is to ‘bring the young lady ont’,..in other 
words, to exhibit her as a show. 1849 tot lfoucurTon in 
Life (1891) 1. x. 433 My sister in town bringing out a young 
sister-in-law. 1885 J. K. Jenaome On the Stage 6 Here the 
question very naturally arose, ' How can I get ontY’ 

13. With ellipsis of intr. vb. (go, come, etc.) ; 
hence functioning as a verb without inflexion. 

(In imperative nse this approaches an interjection: cf. 
Our int, See also the inflected Out v. below.) 

[e1175 Wace Romande Rou 8080 Normanz escrient: Dens 
aie! Lagent Englesche Ut,wt/ escrie; Coest l’enseigne quejo 
di, Quant Engleissaillent hors acri.) ¢1386Cuaucea Priorcss’ 
#'. 124 Mordre wol ont, certeyn it wol nat faille. ¢1440 Yacod's 
Well 2 Deep wose..in whiche be soule styketh sumtyme so 
faste, bat he ma Lge age schulde peryssche. 1544 BaLe 
Oldcasteli in Harl. Misc, (Math) 1. 254 It was concluded 
amonge them that.. processe shnideonte agaynst hym, 1596 
Suaks. Aferch, V, uti. 85 In the end trath will out, 1605 — 
Macb. v. i. 39 Out, damned spot: ont, I say! 1647 Trapp 
Comm, Rom. vii. 17 An ill inmate that will not ont, till the 
house falleth on the head of it. 1764 Foote Patron m. 
Wks. 1799 I. 356 The whole secret will certainly out. 186g 
Fareman Norm. Cong. (1875) IIT. xv. 478 The English.. 
mocked with cries of * Out, ont ', every foe who entered or 
strove to enter. 1884 Tennyson Becket 3. i, O drunken 
ribaldry ! Out, beast ! out, bear!..begone! 1887 W. WEsTALL 
Her Two Milifons xxvii,‘ Murder will out. They say so, 
becanse they have no idea how often murders don’t ont. 

b. So Out with = have out, bring ont. (Cf. 
the similar away, down, in, off, on, up with, and 
see WTR.) 

¢120§ Lay. 23931 Ardur ut [¢1275 up) mid his sweorde. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Acts 87h, They out with 
theyr swerdes, and cutte the ropes. 1583 Stuaaes Anat. 
Abus, u. (1882) 54 Ont with him..let him go to plow and 
cart, 1891 Saks. 7wo Gent. 1. iv. 22 Ont with the dog 
(saies one), 1694 Motteux Radelais w. xxii. (1737) 95 Out 
with all your Sails. 1709 Paton ng. Gentleman in Love 67 
Our Sex will—What? ont with it:—Lye. 1820 Scott Addot 
xix, Rather too prompt to out with poniard. 1860 TiackeRray 
Round. Papers, Thorn in Cushion Wks. 1872 X. 36 Out with 
your cambric, dezr ladies, and let us all whimper together. 

14, With ellipsis of trans. vb. ( put, bring, etc.). 

1819-20 W. Ievine Sketch-5h., Fohn Bull (1865) 389 Ready 
at a wink or nod, to ont sabre, and flonrisi it over the orators 
head, 1857 C. Gamars in Mlerce. Marine Mag. (1858) V. 3 
Ont top-gallant-sails and fying jih! 1891 M. O’Rett 
French. in Amer. 246 The Westerner may out pistol and 
shoot you if you annoy him. 

II. Of position. (A series of senses corre- 
sponding to those in I, as indicating the position 
resulting from the motion there exptessed.) 

* simply. 

15. Expressing position or situation beyond the 


bounds of, or not within, a space. 

crgag Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1999 N enerthelesse my 
wyt ys so thynne.. That hit ys owte where hyt went ynne, 
1860 Davs tr. Sletdane’s Com. 94 Where the Sea brake in 
over the walles, that are made to kepe it out. 1598 Suaks, 
Alerry IV. 11. iil. 47 1f.1 see a sword out, my finger itches to 
make one. 1599 — Afuch Ado wu. v.37 When the age is in, 
the wit is ont. 21770 Joatin Servs, (1771) 11. Loe Wee 
shut out so many enemies to onr repose. 1843 Séackw. 
Alag. LIV. 7 My sword was already out, 1860 Gen. P. 
Tuomeson Audi Alt. 111. ci. 4 If these things are not said 
in parliament, they must be said out, ; A 

Se Not within doors; not ‘In’; in the open nit. 

o1440 Promp, Parvo. 375/1 Owt, or owte.. Extra, foras. 
¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5337 Pe husbande of pat house 
was onte. 1603 G. Owen Pembrokeshire vii. (1891) 56 They 
feede not their sheepe with haye in winter.. hut let them gett 
their livinge out them selfes. 1775 Sueatoan Aivads 1. i, 
Did yon see Sir Lucius while yon was ont? 1814 JANE 
Austen Le??, (1884) 11. 231 We were ont a great part of the 
moming..shopping. 1858 Ramsay Rene, vi. (ed. 18) 163 
The howetoetd tot not at home, it being her turn for the 
Sunday ‘out’. 1887 L. Carrote Game of Lagic it. § 6. 50, 
1 have been ont for a walk, : 

@. Away from one’s place of residence, abroad, 
on an expedition; esp. in the field (for war or 
sport); in arms; away from work, on strike. 

1605 SHAKs. Afacé, Iv. itt 183 There ran a Rumour OF 
many worthy Fellowes, that were ont. — car 1.1 33 He 
hath hin ont nine yeares, and away he shall againe. 1697 
Dametea Voy. I. 364, 1 was a week out with him and saw 
but four Cows, which were so wild, that we did not get one. 
171t BupGeLe ace No. 116 P 4 Sir Roger is so keen at 
this Sport, that he has been out almost every Day since I 
came down. 1806 Scorr Let. to R. Surtees Fam, Lett. 1894 
1. 66 My great-grandfather was out, as the phrase gocs..in 
1715. 1887 Afanch. Guard. 26 Feb. 7 People who had been 
‘camping ont’ were beginning to return to their homes. 
1890 Spectator 29 Sept., Most of the miners are ‘out’, not 
for wages, but in defence of the grand principle that noo- 
Union men shall not be employed. 1896 JV. 4 Q. 8th Ser. 
1X. 161/1 [He] was an ardent supporter of Prince Charles 
Edward, but throngh illness was unable to be ont in 1745, 

d. Of the walter of a river: Overflowing its 


banks, flooding the adjacent ground. 

1647 CowLev Mistress, Weicome vi, My Dove..1 doubt 
Would ne're return, had not the Flood been out. « 1682 
Str T, Browne Afise. Tracts(1684) 56 If the River had been 
ont, and the Fields under Water. 1702 Tuoresay Dia 
(ed. Hunter) J. 397 The waters were yet out, that we rode 


OUT. 


through Askwith. 1779 dist. Eur.in Ann, Reg. 1832/2 The 
freshes were then oul, which seemed to render the river In 
itself a sufficient rampart. 1854 Jrad. RX. Agric. Soc. XV.1. 
222 The waters of the Cherwell are soon out, and soon off. 
Afod, At Oxford the floods are now rarely out, and years 
pass withont centre-boards being seen on Port Meadow, 

e. Sent forth by authority, issued. 

1602 end Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. iit, 2105 Writts are 
out for me, to apprehend me. 1754 Ess, Manning Fleet 13 
When the Warrants are out, the Men abscond, 1855 
Macavray Hist. Eng. xv. WIN. 588 Warrants had beeo out 
against him and he had been taken into custody. 

f, Not in the hands or occupation of the owner; 


let or leased; In other hands or oceapatlon. 

1ggt Suas. 7wo Gent, vy. ii. 29 Thu. Considers she my 
Possessions?.. ro. They are out by Lease. a 1704 Locke 
Q.), The land that is ont at rack rent, 4 1735 Reinier 
¥ .), Those lands were ont upon leases of four years. Alod, 

bliged to call In the money that he had lying ont, 

g@. Not included or Inserted, omllted; as ée 
leave out. 

@ 1470 [see LEAVE wv 14d] 1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., 
Printing xxiii, He makes the mark of Insertion where it is 
Left out, and only Writes (Out) in the Margin. 1887 L. 
Cannot. Gane of Logic i. $1.6 We agree to leave ont the 
word ‘Cakes’ altogether. 

h. Not in the company ; apart; separately. 

1607 Hevwoon Ion. Aild w. Ainda, Wks, 1892 V1, 121 
No hy my Faith sir, when you are togither I sitte ont. 

16. Away or at a distance from some recognized 
place; away from one’s own country, abroad, in 
a colony or distant land; in quol. ¢g00 afar in the 
outer ocean (supposed to encircle the earth), 

egoo tr. Bada’s t list. 1. iii. (1890) yo Orcadas pa ealond, ba 
weeron ut on g2rsecge hntan [reotone, c1a00 7 rin. Coll, 
Hom, 197 Oder kinnes neddre is nt in oder londe. a 1300 
Cursor AL, 20389, 1 was ferr hepen at a preching Ferr vte in 
anoper land. a 1400-50 Alexander 23 Oute in pe erth of 
Egipt enhabet vmgnile Pe wysest wees of the werd as I in 
writt fynd. c1400 Destr. 7'roy 1707 With his semly sonnes, 
pat him szte next, Sane Kctor,—was onte, as annter befelle, 

na conntre by coursse pat of be coron helde. 1883 Ovuiba 
ATarenima 1. 42 They have taken him, and they will cage 
him out on Gorgona yonder, Afed, Some members of my 
family are ont at the (ee of Good Hope. He has settled 
ont in New Zealand. 

b. At sea, away from the land or shore, ot from 
the bank of a lake or river. 

a1400-50 Alexander 75 Pan was a wardan ware, onte in 
be wale streurys, Of ail be nant. 1659 D. Pere saipr. of 
Sea 530 Ships whilst ont are lyable to a thousand ominons 
contingencies. 19719 De For Crusce 1 iti, The tide was out. 
féid. 1. i, Contrary winds..keep them out. 1834 Mrowin 
Angler in Wales 1.174 But we are far enough out; opposite 
the boat-honse, 1843 Fraser's Alag. XXVIII. 713 The 
wind turned perversely a-head the third day ont. 1888 
Manch, Exam. 2 July 5/3 A large aumber of fishermen 
were ont at sea on the day of election. 

17. Projecting, protruding; sfec. throngh a tent 
in the clothing, as ost at elbows, heels, ot knees; 
see ELsow sé. 4¢, Met sd.1 12. 

1553 [see Heet sé.) 12). 1588 Marpred. Epist. (Arb.) 32 
Ont at the heeles with all other vserers. 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. VT, m1. ii. 169 His eye-balles further ont, than when 
he lined, Staring full gastly, like a strangled man. 1601 — 
Ful. C. i. 19 Yet if you be ont Sir, }can mend you. 1603 
{see Eraow s6.4¢). 1693 C. Drvnenin J. Dryden's Fuvenal 
vii. (1697) 168 Hither coming, ont at Heels and Knees, 1896 
Pall Mall Mag, Sept. 41 A seedy, out-at-toe shoe. ‘ 

b. Extended from its attachment, unfarled, dis- 


played, as a flag or the like. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5849/1 Admiral Byng sent a.. Vessel 
with British Colours ont. 1 Farcoxen Dict. Marine 
(1789), Oxt, .. the situation of the sails when .. set, or ex- 
tended,..as opposed to #3 which is. . furled. 

18. Without; on the outside; externally. (Op- 
posed to Ix adv. & b.) + Out and in = outside 
and inside, thoroughly, altogether. 

1300 Cursor MM, 6485 Pir er be comameotes ten..1f we 
pam heild, bath vt and in. Patsoo Chester PLiv 275 Bat 
save your self, both out and In, 1598 Suaxs Aterry ON 
v. 60 Search Windsor Castle (Elues) within, and out. 1803 
NELSON 4 June in Nicolas Dis¢. (545) V. 79 This Island is 

. STUAGT Satan Cateck, 


bold, too, inside orout. ¢ 1860 
24 Reeve it..from ont in. 
** tn pregnant and transferred uses. 

19. Removed from its own place or position ; 
displaced, dislocated, extracted. Oud of joint: see 
Joint. 

areg [sce Ovtz]. 1399 Pol. Songs 1. 363 Tho botbom 
is ny on3t. ¢1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 19 10 a to 
her placis ioyntis pat ben onte & in helynge boones pat ben 
to broken. ¢143§ forr. Portugal 1035 Thow the fyndes ey 
were owte. 1497 Naval Accts. Hen. V11 (1896) 289 Ketylles 
for pyche with the Botome owte, 1605 Suaxs. A/acé. mt. iv. 
7 Fhe times has bene, That when the Braines were ont, 
fee man would dye, And there an end, 1611 — Wint. T. 
v. li 77, 1 feare (sir) my shoulder-blade is out. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No, 245 ?2 Her Mouth wide, .. Two Teeth ont 
before. a1756 Mrs. Havwoop Netw Present (1771) 261 
Wiping it ft the stain is ont. 

. Not in office; rejected or removed from a 


ost. 
Peo Snaxs. Lear v. iit. 15 Talke of Court newes .. who's 
in, who’s out. _ 1728. Youxe Love Fame t. s00' What lords 
are those saluting with a grin?’ One is just out, and one as 
lately in. 1835 Court Alag. V1. 235/1 The geatlemen out 
curse the gentlemen in, And vehemently swear their pro- 
motion’s a sin, 1885 Gr Msarpirn Diana xvi, His party 
was ont, and he hoped for higher station on 1s return to 
wer. 2 
rey No longer in the game, or in the aclive or 
leading position denoted by # (IN ee 


OUT. 


Cricket, dismissed from the wickets; also said of 
the side who are not having their ‘innings’, 

1754 J. Love Cricket 17 Five ou the side of the Counties 
are ont for three Notches. 1755 Game at Cricket 10 Ifa 
Ball is nipp’d up, and he strikes it again wilfully, before 
it came to the Wicket it’s out, 1801 Strutt 3, s & 
Past. iti, § 20 (Trap-ball) If the scores demanded exceed 
in number the lengths of the endgel from the trap to the 
ball, he loses the whole, and is out. /di.§ 22(7ip-cat) His 
business is to beat the cat over the ring. If he fails in so 
doing, he is out, and another player takes his place. 1849 
Laws of Cricket iv ‘Bat’ Crick. Man. (1850) 55 The Striker 
is Out if either of the bails be bowled off, or if a stump be 
bowled out of the ground. 1857 Hucurs Tom Brows u. 
viii, The Lords’ men were out_by half-past twelve o'clock 
for ninety-eight runs. 1894 Daily News 20 Dec. 3/7 The 
referee stopped the fight at the close of the first round... 
Smitb being heavily punished and all but out. 

d. No longer in prison. 

1885 H. Conway Family Affair xxvii, 1 suppose he’s out 
now on ticket-of-leave, 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. 
xxxii, He had presumably received his ticket of leave, and 
he was out. f 

20. +a. At fault, at a loss from failure of memory 
or self-possession ; nonplussed, puzzled. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. L. Z. Z. v. ii, 152. 1600 — A. Y. EL, w.i. 76 
Verie good Orators when they are out, they will spit. 1607 
— Cor. v. iti. 41, | hane forgot my part, And Iam ont. 1621 
Burton Anat. def. 1.ii. uu. vi. (1651) 99 Apallonius Rhodius 
.. banished himself.. becanse he was ont in reciting his 
Poems. 1661 Pepys Diary 2 July, [He] was so much out 
that he was hissed off the stage. 1681 Dryvoen Spanish 
Friar i, ii, 1 never was out at a mad frolic. f 

b. Astray from what is right or correct; in the 
wrong, in error, mistaken. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacy Acts § ALon. (1642) 328 Concerning 
Titius, that learned man is out. 1683 Wooo Life 18 Ma 
(O. H. §.) 111. 49 Sir Thomas Gower. .spake an Englis! 
speech, but miseralily out in his delivery of it, 1712 Aoutson 
Spect. No. 26 510 He .. has been very seldom out in these 
lis Guesses, 1778 Miss Buanry Evelina (1791) 11. xxxvii. 
245 Uhere, reed youare out. 1809 Maciuin Gil Blas mn, vit. 
» 2, [ wasa little out in mycaleulation, 1 
She (1888) 43 If the captain is not out in his reckoning. 

c. Short for out of practice, tinte, tune, etc. see 
the sbs. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. tv. i. 135 Wide a'th bow hand, yfaith 
your hand is out. 1671 Westintinster Drollery u. 81 Y‘are 
out, says Dick, ‘Tis a lye, says Nick, The Fidler playd it 
false. 1837 MarrvaT Do -Ldend ix, Jemmy.. tuned one 
string.., which was a little ont. 

d. At variance, no longer friendly. (Cf. 5 b.) 

1565-78 Coopra 7hesaurus s.v. Alienus, Pro alienato, 
alienated: out with vs, 1596 Suaks. AZereh. Ve ui. Vv. 34 
Launcelet and I are out, 1664 Pepys Diary 17 Aug., 
Mr. Edward Montagu is... now quite out with his father 
again, 1858 W. Arnot Laws /y. Heaven i, 2t He is out 
with his former friend and in with his former adversary. 
1873 Witt CarieTon Farm Ballads, Betsey § f are out a, 
Things at home are crossways, and [Betsey and I are out. 


21. Out of pocket; in default; minus (a sum). 

1632 Massincee City Madam u. i, | am out now Six- 
hundred in the cash. 1636 SANDERSON Sera. 11. 59 But the 
thing he stuck at most was tbe moneys he was out. 1887 
G.R. Sims Mary Fane's Mem. xi 150 She was ont the £5 10s. 
lent to her mistress. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrad. 7 Feb. 1/2 
Alleges .. he is $5000 ont, owing to the dishonesty of ., an 
employe. 

22. a. No longer burning or alight; extinguished. 

¢1325 [see Outre]. ¢1440 Prout. Parv. 375/2 Owt, or 
qwenchyd, as candylle, or lyghte, extinctus. 1500-20 
Dunsae Pornts xxxit 46 Quhen licbt wes owt and durris 
wes bard. 1658 Sta T. Baowne //ydriot. Ep. Ded., When 
the Funeral Pyre was out and the last Valediction over. 
1826 Disrant Viv. Grey 11. xi, The fire was out, but his feet 
were still among the ashes, 

b. No longer in vogue or in fashion; not in 
season, as game, fish, or fruit. 

1660 Pervs Diary 7 Oct., To change my long black cloake 
for a short one (long cloakes being now quite out). 1745 
Norton Reg. in Sir C. Sharp Chron, Afirab, (1841) 62 
Marriage comes in on the 13th of January, and at Septua- 
gesimo Sunday it is out again till Low Sunday. 1773 
Gouosm, Stoops to Cong. m1, Besides, Child, jewels are quite 
out at present. 1898 St. James's Gaz, 12 jen 12/2 White 
gloves, we are pleased to learn, are ‘out’. 

23. No longer current or lasting; expired, elapsed; 
finished, exhausted ; at an end. 

@ 1300 Cursor SM. 4695 (Cott.) Quen be seven yeirs war vte 
(G. vies F., Tr. outel 1535 Coveroare Ru/h ii. 23 She 
gathered vntill the barley haruest and the wheat haruest was 
out. — Jer. xxxiv. 14 When seuen yeares are out, enery 
man shal let go fre his bought seruaunte an Hebrue. 1600 
Rowtranps Let. Humours Blood vii, 83 But that dates out, 
1610 Suaks. Zemep, ut. ii, 1 When the But is out we will 
drinke water, 1682 Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) 229 Lent 
was almost out. 1743 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 31, 
23 notches to fetch, to win, when the time was out. 1 
I Beresvoro Miserivs ITum, Life (1826) x. xl, Being tot 

y your servant. .that the coals are almost out. 18s0 7ai?’s 
AMfag. XVII. 184/2 The thirty miles were out at last. 1885 
G, Auten Babylon v, Before the week was ont, he had been 
duly installed. 

24. Come from a concealed or veiled state ; come 


into sight, become visible; manifest, apparent. 
1612 Two Noble Kinsmen wu. iv, 1 am very cold} and all 
the stars are out too, 1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3923/4 The old 
upper Light-House will be hlacked over when the Light is 
out in the new Light-House, 1897 AMbutt's Syst. Med. WH. 
199 The full amount of eruption fs out usually within 
twenty-four hours of the appearerice of the first spot. 1899 
J. Hurecwinson in Arch. Surg, X. 112 Whilst the secondary 
phenomena were fully out, he had had a severe illness, 
b. Unfolded from the bud, as a leaf or blossom; 


hence (of the plant), in leaf, in flower. 
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1573. Tusser usd, (1878) 75 Leane wadling about, till 
arbor be out. @1626 Bacon (J.), Leaves are out and perfect 
in a month, 1813 Macavcav in Life § Left. (1880) I. i. 42 
Thetrees are allout. 1896' [an Maciaeen’ Kate Carnegie, 
Pleasaunce 83 In the spring-time when the primroses are out. 

25. Disclosed, made known, no longer a secret. 

1713 Swirt On Himself, Walpole and Aislabie. . Inform the 
commons, that the secret’s out. 1768 GotosM. Good.-n. Man 
v. Wks, (Globe Ed.) 637/2 Yes, yes, all's out; 1 now see the 
whole affair. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace § Truth iv, The 
whole truth is out about us. , 

26. Made public; in circulation (as a report or 
statement); issued from the press, published (as 
a book, etc.). 

1625 B, Jonson Staple of N. in. ii, We gossips are bound 
to believe it, an't be once out, and a-foot, 1850 Lp, Hovcnton 
in Life (1891) 1. x. 445 Wordsworth’s new poem will he out 
next week, 1863 Brewra Lng, Stud. 355 On March 7, 1576, 
he writes to say that the New Testament is out. 

b. Of a girl or young woman: a. Introduced 


into sociely; b. At work or in domestic service. 

1814 Jane Austen Alansf. Park v, Pray, is she out, or isshe 
not? Iam puzzled, She dined at the Parsonage, with the 
rest of you, which seemed like being out; and yet she says 
so little, that I can hardly sup) she is, 1831 Society 1. 
228, I can telt her, that if my Jemiona were out, her chance 
would be hut slender. 18g0 Mrs, Caatyte Lets, IL. 116 No 
servant but a little girl who had ‘never been out before’, 
1866 Mas. Gasket Weites & Dan, xxi. (1867) 212 They are 
not ont, you know, till after the Easter ball. 

ec. Before the world; in existence. Cf. Our. 

1857 G. Laweence Guy L. vi. 47 Constance Brandon and 
Flora Bellasys—quite the two best things out. 1859 — 
Sword & G. xvii. 230 Fanny was the worst casuist out. 
1861 Mayvuew Lond. Lad, 111, 106, 1 thiok I'm the cleverest 
juggler out. i ; 

II, 27. Besides the prec. senses, out is used 
idiomatically with many verbs; e g. to BEAR owt, 
Crean out, CLEAR out, Crowp ont, Dole ont, 
Draw owt, Exe out, Fack out, Fut out, OPEN out, 
Puan out, Point oud, SET ont, Suut out, SKETCH 
out, Spin out, TREAD ont, WRITE ox/, etc , which 
see under the verbs Ihemselves. 

IV. Adverbial Phrases. 

28. Out and about. Going out and going 
about, as after an illness, ctc. 

1881 Mas. Watroro Dick Netherby i. & Till Mr. Netherhy 
was out and about again. 188 R. Buchanan Foxglove 
Manor I. xxvi. 238 Ellea was already out and about. 

atirib, 1899 Westm, Gaz. 21 Feb. 9/1 The driver is in 
his ont-and-about way a keen critic of Government measures, 

29. Out and away. By far; beyond all others, 

1834 Tait's Mag. I. 43/1 Beggary is a business, a profession, 
out-and-away the most thriving, profitahle, secure [etc.}, 
1883 STEVENSON 7?7easure Jsi. Iv. xvii, ‘Who's the hest 
shot?’..‘ Mr. Trelawney, out and away’, 

80. Out and home. a. To aplace ata distance, 
and home again. Also aétrid. 

1698 Frver Ace. £. [India & P. ey employing yearly 
Forty Sail of stout Ships to and from all Parts where the 
trade, out and home, 1899 Pall Mall G.11 Oct. 9/2 This 
is a world's record for a lady rider over an out-and-home 
course. 

b. attrib, Played alternately on their own ground 
and that of their opponents. 

1895 Datly News ro Dec. 5/4 1t may be necessary..to 
reduce the minimum of eight out-and-home matches at 
present insisted on hy the M.C,C, Committee, 

31. Out andin, [Cf IN ann Our.] a, Out of 
a place and in again; in and out. b. Outside and 
inside, without and within, 

a1300 XT Pains Hell 180 in O, E. Alise.152 And creopep 
vt and in ayeyn. ¢1375 Cursor AT, 5615 (Fairf.) Ho .. gert 
to pik hit oute & in Pat porou hit mn3t ua water wyn, 1535 
Coverpare 1 Chron. x. 28 They bare the vessell out and in. 
1792 Buans Duncan Gray ii, Duncan sigh’d baith ont and 
in. a 3 Tu. Martin Aly Namesake in Fraser's Mag. 
Dec., ‘ Full, sir, out and in’, said tbe cad, 

See also Our AND out, 

Out, 54. [The adv. Ovr, used sbst. as a name 
for itself, or elliptically with some sb. understood.] 

1. Proverbial phr. + 7o drink the three outs: see 
qnots. Obs. Gentleman of the three outs: see 
GENTLEMAN 5 c. 

1622S, Waan Wee to Drunkards (1627) 20 Stay and drinke 
the three Outs first that is, Wit out of the head, Money out 
of the purse, Ale out of the pot. 1624 T, Scott God § King 
(1633) 26 ‘T'o drink the three Outs, to drink by the doren, hy 
the yard, and by the bushell. 2656 Trapp Comm. Gal. v. 
ax A company of odious drunkards having drunk all the 
three outs, p 

2. Short for outside (In opposition to ¢rside). In 
quot. 1890, Something external. 

1717 Paioa Alma 1. 37 The gown..The ont, if Indian 
figures stain, The inside must berich and plain. 1819 Byron 

wan 1. clxxxvii, Juan. Jiking not the inside, lock’d the out. 
1890 J. H. Srirtinc Giford Lect, xviit. 351 It {space} lies 
there motionless, a motionless infinite Out. . 

b. From out to out: from one extremity to the 
other; in total external length or breadth. 

1692 Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram, w xiv. 113 The 
Diameter..may from Ont to Out be near 20 Inches, 1707 
Lond. Gaz, No. 4319/3 A Chapel..52 Foot wide from Out 
to Out. 1834-47 J. S. Macautay Miedd Fortif. (1851) 185 
The width af the shaft in the clear must be equal to that of 
the gallery from out to out. 

3. a. p/, The party which is out of office; the 
opposition ; usually opposed to zzs: see In sd. ta. 

1764-1884 [see IN sd. ta], 1810 Edin, Rev. XV. 511 Ins 
and outs are equally determined to defend corruption. 1885 


OUT. 


| Graphie a8 Feb. 198/2 The vigilance of the ‘ Outs ’ affords 
{ the most effective uf all gnarantees for the good behaviour 
| of the ‘Ius‘, 

|b. An outside passenger on a coach. 

1844 J. T. Hewiert Parsons § WW. i, Room for two outs 
and an in, 

c. p/. In games; The side who are not playing ; 
in Cricket, who are not having thcir innings (opp. to 
Ty-sé, 1b); also, the players, on cither side, who are 
not taking part in the scrimmage at Rugby football, 

1895 ]Vestm. Gaz. 7 Nov. 3/2 The feature of the game 
(Football) was..the brilliant passing of the "Varsity outs. 

4. An outward movement ; a going ont. rare. 

1755 Huxuamin Phil, Trans. X LIX. 372 Thetide had made 
avery extraordinary out (or recess’ almost immediately alter 
nie water. 3 

. An excursion, outing, dfaé. 

176a Gentl. Mag. 7 A young hatchellor would be far from 
being detrimented by an out of that kind. 1828 Craven 
Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., Ye've hedafine out. 1852 Dickens Sieak 
47, vii, Us Londen lawyers don’t often get an out, and 
when we do, we like ta make the most of it. 1 Daily 
News 12 May 6/5 To watch the rustic..thoroughly happy 
for the time being at his little out. 

c. Outs and ins, more commonly zxzs and outs: 
see In sd. 2. 

1773. Fercusson Poems (1785) 109 He's weel vers'd in a’ the 
laws, Kens baith their outs and ins, 1844 Ceoss Disruption 
xxxix, We.,canna pretend to understaund a’ the oots and 
ins o’ the Kirk question. 1847 /é/ustr. Lond. News 4 Sept. 

Bae Arather handsome, irregular building ; full, in familiar 
phrase, of ‘outs and ins‘, 1865 J. S. Mittin Aforn, Star 
6 July, He had not considered the outs and ins of the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
5. Printing. An omission, or somcthing omitted, 
1784 1B. Faankuin in Aan. Reg. (1817) Char. 389 Their 
forms too are continually pestered by the ots, and doudies, 
that are not easy to be corrected. 1864 Wenstzr s.v., Te 
make an out, to omit something in setting up copy. 5 
6. f/. Amounts paid ont; rates and taxes, /ocal, 
1884 Sie T. Actanp in Pall Malt G. 25 Feb. 2/1 The owner 
generally pays the ‘outs’; that is, the tithe, land tax, and 
rates, 1887 BisinaCone Gaverocks \ii, 11, 154 Worth in 
the gross ahout twelve hundred a year—that hee all 
outs were paid, about eight hundred. Zod. (Devonsh.). 
Rent 5s. a week, the landlord paying all onts. 


Out (aut), a. [Our adv. uscd attrib. by ellipsis 
of a pple. (as Ging or the like), or by taking the 
predicative use of the adv. (as in ‘which side is 
out?’) as adj., and using it a/frz6. (the out side), 

"or by resolution of compounds with ozt- (e. g. out- 
worker, out worker), Not distinctly separable from 
Oovr- in comb, 1-6, q. v.] 

1, That is or lies on the outside or external sur- 
face of anything ; external, exterior, Now usnally 
expressed by culer, outside, external, or written in 
combination, as oué-edge, OUTSIDE. 


arzso Owl & Night. 110 He i-seq bi one halve His nest 
i-fuled ut halve. 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 68 
Yf hete be mad more.. hy hote metys and stalworthe, or for 
oon oute hete bat maystres and ouercomes. ¢ 1450 Si. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 7706 As pai had bene oute enmys. 7590 
Payne Descr. Jret, (1841) g Let the out side (of your ditch] 
be plum upright. 1703 Moxon Jech. Exerc. 230 On the 
out Edge of the Guide, 1887 Miss Wetmore Jones Games 
of Patience vii. 18 If two or three are ..in the four ‘out’ 
cards, you are brought to a standstill. 

2, Ontlying, situated on the outer border, or at 


a distance outside some place in question. 

Ya 1400 Morte Arth. 3009 Bade hir.. flee with hir childire 
..Apere in to Irelande, in to thas owte mowntes. 1494 
Fasyan CAzon, vit. 658 Thenne the Kentysshemen .. came 
vnto the out parties of the cytie of London, as Radclyfte, 
Seynt Katherynes, and other places, and robbyd & spoyled 
the Flemynges, & all the berehowses, 1523 Fitruers, 
Surv. g The lordes tenauntes hane commen in all suche 
out groundes with their catell. 1596 Spenser State rel. 
Wks, (Globe) 666/2, I greatly dislike the Lord Deputyes 
seating at Dublin, being the outest corner in the realme, and 
least neoaae the awe of his presence. 1688 Connect. Col. 
Rec. (1859) 111. 438, 1 lately wrott you about Watching and 
Warding in your out townes. 1726 AyLirre Parexgon 162 
Judiciel Offices in the out Parts of his Diocess. : 

b. Out tsle (out island), an isle or island lying 
away from the mainland. (Often hyphened.) 

Applied esp, to the Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, and 
other smaller isles at a distance from the mainland of 
Britain; formerly sometimes to the British Isles as a whole, 
in reference to their situation with regard to the Continent. 

a1340 Evcyldoun's Proph. in Rel, Ant. 1. 30 Yo uy3t is 
boren a barn in Kaernervam, That ssal weld the ont ydlis 
yle an. 241400 Alorte Arth. 30 Orgayle and Orkenay,and 
alle this owte iles, 1470-85 Matory Arthur vil. xxvii, 
Soo the crye was made in England walis and_scotland, 
Ireland, Cornewaille, & in alle the onte Hes. a 1568 AscHaM 
Toxopk. To Geutlem, Eng. (Arb.) 16 The out yles lying 
betwixt Grece and Asia minor. a 1576 Linvesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 400 Alswell the out Yillis as ferme 
land. 1586 IooKea Grradd. Jrel. in Holinshed 11. 104/t 
“The earle of Lennox stood in hope, that the lord of the out 
Isles would nidhim. 1599 Haxcuyt ley. 11. 168 Cephalonia 
..i8 an ont Hand in the dominions of Grecia. 1610 Ho-taxn 
Camden's Brit., Scot. 54 Purposing to’ speake of the out- 
Isles, Orcades, Hehudes, or Hebrides, and of Shetland 
in their due place, 1897 I’es/n. Gaz. 19 Jan. 2/1 To the 
more adventurous there lie the out-islands,. little explored, 

3. In cricket, football, etc. : Played oz, or away 
from the home ground; played in the outer parts 


of the field. (Often hyphened.) 

1884 Lillywhile’s Cricket Ann. 63 The result mainly of 
creditable out cricket. 1896 Datly News 2 Mar, 5/1 Surrey 
and Lancashire ..lost only one out match apiece, 


OUT. 


+4. Prominent, projecting, protruding. Oés. 

x62 Gaute Magastrom, 186 An out breast. /éid., High 
or out shoulders, 

5. Beyond the usual or normal (size). 

1883 Morning Star (Washington) 31 Oct. 3/6 A stocking 
of an out size is one with the same foot as another, but wider 
in the. .middle fof the leg). 4 1894 Eng. Idlustr. Mag. Oct. 
gt She was ‘rather an ont size ’ as they say in the Duchy. 

+86. To be paid ont. Ods. 

1475. Mara. Paston in /. Ledé. 11. 126 He seth that he 
than that the owt chargys be boryn, and the repracion of the 
myll nt Wyntyrton, we ar lyke to bave but lytyll mor mony 
besyd the barly. 1482 Brasenose Coll, Munim. M. 10 
(Wycomhe) To pay all maner of out charges and rentes. 

Out, v. [OE. wan = OFris. Ata, OLIG. Azén, 
MHG,. Agen to put out, f. dt, Our adv. Perh. 
formed anew in ME., and in later senses closely 
related to senses 13, 14 of the adv.] 

1. ¢rans. To put out, tum ont, drive ont, expel, 
eject, reject, get rid of, discharge, dismiss, oust 
(fron n place, office, possession, elc.); to do out 
or deprive (of a possession). Usually with per- 
sonal obj. Also with double obj. (by omission of 
Srom ox of); ef. dismiss, expel, Frequent in 17th 
and 18the.; now Ods. exe. dial, Cf. also OuTED, 

1008 Laws of Attheired v.c. 10 Eniz man,.cirie-pen ne 
ntige, buton biscopes gepehte. 1440 (see Outine wl. 30. 2}, 
1S.. eoaise agayne the Pesteiens (MS. Adv. Lib) (Jam. 
puppl.), Ik ane of thaim (the heart, the liver, and the brain], 
has his clengyng plas, quhar he may ont hissuperfluities and 
clenghim. rg98 Kitcutn Courts Lee? (1675)a61 The Lord by 
Knights-service..might have onted a Farmer, 160a Fut- 
arckr 13¢ Pt. Paral. 61 By this plea the Court shall bee 
outed of iurisdiction. 4a 1680 Butter Hest. (1759) 11. 363 
When he is onee outed of his Ears, he is past fs Labour. 
1685 H. More Para/iZ. Prophet. xxxix. 339 Outing them 
of all Political Power in Chureh or State. 1711 Hearne 
Collect. (O. H.S.) V1. 201 Fhe Bp. of Winchester designing 
to out him, 1776 Aoam Satria $V. WV. at. ii. (1869) I. 394 
They could .. be legally outed of their lease. 18a3 Gatt 
Githaize xvi,Outing her ministers from their kirks and manses. 

b. ‘Vo pnt out; extinguish; blot out; abolish, 
Obs. exe. dial, 

1soa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 5. iv. 40 Also the 
water quenched & owteth the thyrst. 1g8a Stanyvwurst 
dE neis 1, (Arb.) 41 Thee night with brightnes is owted. 
r6ax Quartes Argalus 4 P. (1678) 77 Witness that Taper, 
whose prophetick snuff Was outed and revived with one 
puff, 1653 in Picton L'fool Munic. Ree, (1883) 1. 167 That 
the same Wryting bee utterly onted made Ball and voyde. 

@. slang. (orig. pugilistie): To ‘knock out’ or 
disable (an opponent); hence, To render insensible, 
or kill, by n blow. 

1896 Daily News 13 June 7/1 The slang of the prize ring, 
where ‘outing’ a man signifies to render him insensible. 
1898 fink’ Un & Pelican 86 (Farmer) Gently, my lad, gently, 
- yer don’t want to knock ‘im ont yet; give us a little show 
°° xe quality afore you outa him. 1899 Daily News 
11 Sept. 9/3 ‘Come on lads, shalt we out him?’ Immediately 
after Nash rushed at the constable and struck him a heavy 
blow on the back of the head, 

+2. To set out, expose (for sale, disposal, etc.) ; 
to put ont, issne. Obs. 

€1386 Cuaucer Iy/e's Prol. 521 With daunger oute 
{v.rr. outen, outer, owten] we al onre chaffare Greet prees 
at Market maketh deere ware. 1637 Rutuerroro Left, 
to Mt. Mowat (1671) 55 A calling .. to ont Christ, and his 
wares, to countrey buyers. 1670 SPALDING Troub. Chas. f 
(1851) 11. rox This Farquhar outit his myttie meill upone 
the honest pole of the toun at ane heighe price. 

3. To show forth, diselose, exhibit; to speak out, 
utter, vent. Obs. exc. dial. 

13.. Eufrosyne 428 in Englische Studien \. 308 God wol 
notoutenhire. 13.. Afénor Poems fr. Vernon MS.(E.E.T.S.) 
530/136 Pi counseif is ontet openliche. ¢ 1386 Curaucea Can. 

cout, Prot. & T.a81 Who that listeth onten [v. r. outyn] his 
folie, Lat hym come forth and lerne multiplie. 1420 Hoc- 
cievr De Keg. Princ. 1907 Outé thyn art if pon eanst 
craftily. ¢xqza —- Fouathas & Fellicula 43 Til he of 
wommen oute wordes wikke. 1824 Hisserr Descr. Shet- 
land ee) a82(E. D. D.) For outting of your malice. 1838 
Hoce 7ales (1866) 363 (E. D. D.) The fine flavour .. soon 
outed the sceret. 

4, intr, [\roin the elliptical use in Our adv, 
13, from which this differs in taking inflextons.] 
a. To go out, esp. on a pleasure excursion. Also 
fo out it. collog. (Cf. Outro vbl. sb.) 

1846 P. Paricy's Ana. VII. 63 The sun is shining, And 
nought confining Pedestrians from ‘outing. 1878 Steven. 
son /ndand Voy. 191 We met dorens of pleasure-boats outin: 
it for the afternoon, 1894 Dorie Mem. S. Holmes 33 Wit 
that he aps and he onts. 

b. 70 out with: To come out with; to fetch or 
bring ont; to utter. codlog. 

180z KR. & Mar. Eocewortu /rish Bulls x. 136, | outs with 
my bread-earner. r18ax Cuare Vili. Minstr. 1. 34 And 
Hodge .. Outs with his pence the pleasing song to buy. 
1833 Blackw. Nag. XXXI11. 693 He outs carelessly with 
inother duodecimo. 1870 Srurceon Treas. David Ps. xii. 


6 Heisno sooner ont of the house than he outs with his fie. - 


Out, prep. [Prepositional use of the adv. 
instead of the usual Our or, q.v. Cf. Ger. aus, 
Du. ut prep. See also Oute.] 

1. From within, away from: = Out or 1. Oés. 
or arch. exe. in front out: see Frost 15 ¢. 

€ 1250 Gen. & Fx. 2311 Quuan he weren ut tune went, 
losep haned hem afier sent. ¢138§ Cnaucer L.G. IV. 
Prol. 197 Whan that the sunne out the south gan weste. 
1545 Ravnoun Byrth Mankynde 100 [Ty wyll not conueniently 
oe oute that narowe place. 1607 Suaks. Cor. v. it. 41 
When you haue pusht out your gates tbe very Defender of 


| 
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them. 1710 Steere Tatler No. 206 » 4 Not endeavour at 
any Progress out that Tract. 1875 Dasent Vikings 111. 165 
Sigmund Brestir's son..sprang out the waist of their ship. 
3889 Mary E. Wikins Far away Melody (1891) 108 Going 
out the door, he stopped and listened a minute. 


2. Oniside, without, beyond the limits of, beyond 


(iit, and fig.): = Out oF 8,9. Obs. or dial. 

¢ 13350 IVill, Palerne 1640 Mornyng out mesure to melior 
he wendes. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 ion VIET, c. 18 Any other 
aerson..inhabiting out the iberte of the said citie. — 

uaks. Timon ww. i, 38 Both within and out that Wal 
@ 1658 CLEVELAND Conten? 63 Shall [then,. Live in, and out 
the World? 1883 Howetts IVoman’s Reason (Tauchn. 
1884) 1. 240 Its history. .could not be known ont the family. 

+3. Without, not with (L. size). Obs. rare. 

€1430 Freemasonry 378 May sclawndren hys felows oute 
reson. 1678 Coorer Vhesaurus, Sine arbitrio, ..10 doe 
a thing alune ont witnesse, 

+4. Throughout, to the end of. O6s. rare. 

16ga Locke Educ. § 129 Having whipped his Top lustily, 
quite ont all the time that is set him. 

Out, svt. [f. Our adv, (see sense 13).] 

1. As an imperative exclamation, with ellipsis of 
verb: see OuT adv. 13. 

2. An exelnmation expressing lamentation, abhor- 
rence, or indignant reproach ; often conjoined with 
alas! or harrew! arch. or dtal. 

9 Cuavcer Miller's T. S39 Vp stirte hire Alison and 
Nicholay And criden out and harrow inthe strete. ¢1440 
fremp. Lari, 3753/2 Owte, owt, af, at, interjectio, ¢148s5 
Digby Afyst, vw. 433 Ho, ow;t, owzt! alas, thys sodayne 
chance! 1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 11. 87 Alas and out alas 
I crye, that I shall see no more. 1975 R. B. Appius & VL 
in Haz. Dodsiey 1V. 128 But out, L am wounded. 1g91 
Suaxs. Trvo Gert. u. vii. 54 Out, ont, (Lucetta) that wie 
illfanord. 1674 Pravrorp Skill Afws, 1%. 7o Venus cryeth 
for her son, Out alass she is undone. 1816 Scotr Antrg. xx, 
I see the men. .that are come ower late to part ye; but, ont 
and alack { sune enengh and ower sune to drag ye to prison, 

b. Ont upon (ort), expressing abhorrence or 
reproach. Oe tipo.) arc. or dial. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. vii. 6 Lete us cryena 
rowe, and oute upon them all. ¢ 1430 or Tryam. 78 ‘Owt 
upon the, thefe [" sche seyde. 1 Aus tr. Sleidane’s 
Com. 119 b, They crie, Out upon him Ileretike, to the fyre 
with hym. 1616 Haywaro Sanct. Troud. Sond tt. i. (1620) 7 
Out vpon me wretched soule ! full both of vanity, and of ignor- 
ance. 14742 Ricttaroson /’amela 111.188 Northe Censures, 
and many Ont-npon-you's of the attentive Ladies. 1838 James 
Robber vi, ‘Out upon the fool {° exclaimed the housekeeper. 
1878 Gro. Extor Coll. Break/, P. 614 Out on them all] 

Out, obs. form of OucnT, Avucnt, 

Out- in coms. Is used with substantives, with verbs 
and their derivatives, and with other adverbs. 

In OF. sf adv. was already prefixed (1) to ordinary sbs, in 
the sense ‘that is without’, ‘out-lying ’, ‘external’, as in 2. 
fand a country that is out, a distant or foreign land, s¢there 
an army belonging to or coming from without, a foreign 
army 3 (2) to verbal sbs, and nouns of action and agent-nouns 
derived from verbal roots, as tifer,2l/arn, tilfcreld, titgang, 
going out, exit, departure, #fdr#/ expulsion, ttdre/fere one 
who drives out, #f/dd carriage out, exportation, ttryne 
running out, exeursion, expiry ; (3) to elements forming adjs., 
either related to the sbs. in 1, as #tlende, utiendisc, outlandish, 
foreign, or derived from vbs. (ppl adjs.), wtiernende out- 
running, purgative. In these ‘nominal compounds’ the 
stress was always on the prefix. 

With verbs, s/f like other adverbs formed separable colloca- 
tions or semi-compounds, in which the position of the adv. 
was shifted according to the construction of the sentence, as 
in the separable compound verbsof modern German (although 
in OE. ihe order was not yet so rigid). Thus, s/ followed 
the vb. in the imperative, as gd tt ! add tit Jone béam, and 
in the pres. and pa. indicative in the principal sentence, as 
he cyitp tit, he code sit, 3a flugon hi dt. But in the depen- 
dent sentence, and in all other moods or parts of the vb., in- 
cluding the infinitive and pples., and all nominal derivatives, 
the adv. stood immediately in front of the vb.; thus dé Ae 
tit cy when he comes ont, gif he vit cyme if he come out, 
nd wille we tt gdn now will we go out, it gangendurs Bas 
ménfe on the month going out. In OF. the adv. was regu- 
larly written separate ; but in translations from Latin, com- 
pound verbs in ¢x- were sometimes rendered by compound 
ybs. in 2¢- in which the adv. was not only joined, but even 
retained before’ the vb. in the principal sentence: e.g. Ps. 
xviii. 5, ‘in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum ’, Vesp, Ps. 
‘in all eordan ufeode swocg heara’, The regular position 
of ## before the vb. in the inf., gerund, and ppies., naturally 
tended to make the collocation pass intoa combination, esp. 
when these were used as sbs. or adjs.5 and this is the cause 
why outgoing, outgoer, outgone belong in meaning to go 
out, outstretching, outstretched to stretch out, outgrow- 
ing, outgrowth to grow out, outlook, outlooker to look out. 
It is only in tater Eng. that such colfocations as a going 
out dress, 2 elearing-out of cupboards, the bringers-out of a 
new play, a well ‘Aougkt-out article, have become possible. 

As to the verbs themselves, in ME., usage became more 
fax. On the one hand, the adv, began to be placed after or 
away from the vb. in the subordinate sentence, the infinitive, 
etc.; on the other hand the older usage of the inf. in 1? 
gdn,and the like, was often extended to the indicative, so 
that we find he out yede, the blod ont brast. This was 
partly due toa general levelling and loss of old syntactical 
distinctions, so that beside Ae sprang out and then sprang 
he out, it became allowable also to say he out sprang and 
out sprang he, in both of which the adv. stands before the 
vb. These novelties in word order were especially ele d 
by metrical writers as facilitating the exigencies of rhythm 
and time, and it is chiefly in metrical compositions that 
they are found. But they also necur in translations from 
Latin, as e.g. in the works of Wyelif, in which L. vbs. in 
ex. are constantly rendered by Eng. verbs preceded by owf. 
In ME. the elements were still commonly separated in 
writing; but modern editors have usually hyphened these 
collocations as compounds. 

As a result of these various causes, there are numerous 


| (1494), was preceded by overpass = F.surfpasser. 


OUT. 


guast-compound vba, in osf- in occasional use, chiefly 
poetical, in precisely the same sense as the ordinary proce 
form in which the simple verb is followed by the ndv., e.g. 
out-pour = pour eut. Not unfrequently, moreover, where 
ont stands before a vb. as a mere metrical or poetical inver- 
sion, as in'A frightful clamour from the wall out broke’, 
"Out went the townsmen alf in starch’, the two words, 
thougb merely inversions of dreke out, went ont, are 
hyphened as if compounds. ‘The tendency so to treat them 
is probably strengthened by the existence of outbreak (sb.), 
outbreaker, outbreaking, oulbroken, outcome, oxtcoming, 
and the like. But in these latter the position of the adv, is 
original, and the stress is on owt, while in ext broke, ont went, 
the stress is on the vb. 

On these accounts it is difficult to deal satisfactorily with 
the hyphened gwasi-compounds in c#é-. Such as seem of 
importance, or occur as senses of onf-verbs having other 
seases, are given among the Main words (where it is often 
indicated that they are not true compounds, or are only 
poten’: others are given in this article, but no attempt 

as been made to exhaust them. The same is true of vbL 
sbs., and ppl. adjs. in -éug, ppl. adjs. in -ed’, -en, etc., and 
agent-nouns in -¢r, which are permanent ibilities from 
any verb that can be followed by ow?, as in oulgoing, ont- 
gone, outgoer, from go ont, 

‘True compound vbs. in ev/- are those in which it imparts 
the sense of outdoing, surpassing, exceeding, or beating in 
some action, as in outlive, outbid, outnumber, outface, and 
the various extensions of these contained in C, If. These 
are nf later origin: a oer few (e.g. outlive, oulproffer = 
outbid, ovéfass)appenr in the end of the 1sthc.; they incrense 
gradually during the 16thc. (outrwit in Tindale, outcry, out- 
eat, oulgo, autride, outrime, auntrow, in Palsgr.), and become 
numerous only ¢ 1600, being freely and boldly employed by 
Shakspere, who is our earliest authority for many ether 
including the Bice ets typified by‘ to outfrown frowns’, 
‘to out-Herod Herod’, It is not very clear how this use 
arose, or to what sense of out it is to be referred. But the 
earlier of these oxé-compounds were in nearly every instance 
preceded by a form with over. Thus outlive (1472) was 


| preceded in same sense by ereriive (in OE.) = F. survivre; 


outpass in ‘the Water of Thamys outpassynge his boundys’ 
Tt would 
seem therefore that owf-has here the sense of ‘beyond’. It 
is possible however that in outlive there entered in some 
nssociation with Our 6b, 23, as if it were ‘tu live to see 
another oué or at anend’. One who exfésds another, bids 
beyond his rival until he drives him owé of the contest. Cf. 
also the relation of the two notions in ‘the ship outrode the 
storm‘, and ‘the horseman outrode his pursuers’, or ‘he 
outrode all competitors in the race’. 

A. Ouf- in comb. formiag sés. 

I, in combination with ordinary sbs. 

Of these a few existed already in OEF., e.g, a¢- 
dand outside or outlying land, foreign land, Our- 
LAND, wdgdrsecg the outer ocean (see OCEAN), 
udgemere extreme boundary, t#headf external side, 
outside, sWweald outlying wood; sthere foreign 
army, uéwieing foreign pirate or viking. The 
number of these has in later times been grenily 
incrensed. Those of longer standing are written 
as single words; in the more recent, the two ele- 
ments are usually hyphened, but they are also 
sometimes written separately, in which case ou 
functions as an adj. = ‘external, exterior, outlying, 
outer’: sce Out a. As the meaning is the same 
either way, the separation or hyphening of the two 
elements is in many cases optional. (Cf. Bacx-.) 

1, In the sense ‘Onitlying, situated outside the 
bonnds, or remote from the centre’; also, ‘ outside 
the house, out of doors’; as OUTLAND, OUTFIELD, 
OvrnousE, Ovr-cuamMBER, Ovtrort; also oue- 
appurtenances, -borough, -bridge,-butchery, chapel, 
-eily, -country, -district, freedom, -garth, -ground, 
-hul, -kitchen, -labour, -oven, -rick, -town, -town- 
ship, -village, -yard, elc. 4 

1899 Sanpva Europe Spec. (1632) 138 In Spaine and those 
*ont-appurtenances. 1832 Acta § 3 IPill. [V, c. 64 Sched. 
O. 16 Re boundary of the *ont-borough of Hertford. 1670 
Manrvett Corr. Wks. 1872-51 a is. discourse. .con- 
cerning the “out-bridges, as \ oe bridge [etc.]. ¢1460 
in C tes Reading (1802) 35 Certen Stalls and Shoppes, 
called the *Out-bochery, otherwise called the Flesh-shambles, 
in Reding. 1599 Sanovs Eurofpx Spec. (16321 28 Other.. 
are said to have. .obteined some “out-Chappel to have their 
Masse in. 1642 Roceas Naaman 842 The *out-cities of 
Egypt. 1639 Furzes /foly War xviit. (1647) 28 They bad 

turage to feed their cattel in in “out-conntreys beyond 

Yalestine. 1798 C. CRuTTWwELt Gaseticer (1808) s. v. Stronsa, 
It is the common pasture or *out-freedom of all the farms 
and houses adjacent to it, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. |. xt 122 
Some little *out-huts, or, as I at first thought them, dog- 
kennels, 1742 De For Col. Jack (1840) 7o An “ont kitchen 
of a gentleman's house. 19776 Pexxant Zoo/, I. 78 in 
Dauphiné. .they (bears) make great havock hn the *out- 
ricks of the poor farmers. 1690 Andros Tracts II. 216 No 
suitable Provision was made for our *out-Towns and 
Frontiers. sa Manch. Exam, 2a Feb. 5/2 Three of the 
*ont-townships had resolved. .to become corporate members 
of the muoicipality. 1667 Primatt City & C. Butld. 93 
Either in an *Out-Yard, or in a convenient coroer In the 
Cellar. e - 

2. Tn the sense ‘Living, residing, or engaged oat- 
side (a house, hospital, borough, city, country, 
etc.)’, usually as distinguished from those of the 
same body or class living, residing, ete., within ; 
as Our-DWELLEN, -PATIENT, -PENSIONER, elc. ; also 
out-brother (ofa fraternity), -durgess, -cilizen, clerk, 
-conipauy, -detachinent, -foor, pupil, ranger, ~$er- 
vant, -sister, -student, -suitor, ete. ; also in sense 
external, foreign’, as + out-folh, here people. 


OUT-. 


1599 Nasue Lenten Stuf 3 If they would bestowe vpon 
him von a stender *outhrothers annuity of mutton & broth. 
1479 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) J. 37 *Oute- 
burgesandinburgessis. 1847 Grote Greece ut. xxxvi. (1849) 
TV. 448 Kleruchs or *out-citizens whom the Athenians had 

lanted .. in the neighbouring territory of Chalkis. 1714 
Bnce vais Fab, Bees (1725) I. 84 The trusty *out-clerk .. 
sends him in what beer he wants, and takes care not to lose 
his custom, 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, §101 The “out- 
company not to return home till the in-company is carried 
out to relieve them, 1815 CAvon, in Aun. Reg. 74 The *out- 
detachments of the Scotch brigade are called in. 1493 
Charter in A. Laing Lindores Abbey xvii. (1876) 180 Pur- 
chessing of *Outfolkis bringing thaim to the burgh. 1847 
Grove Greece iL xii. (1849) III. 225 The large numher of .. 
Kleruchs or *out-freemen, whom Athens quartered upon 
their lands. 1865 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) 1.171 
O my merchants, whence come ye? *Out-merchants from 
the sea. 1598 Barrer Zheor, Warres 113 With the like 
regard ought the “out-people to enter. 1781 Gitszat Plan 
Relief Poorg The greatest Caution must he used. .in settling 
and superintending those *Out-poor. 1867 Routledge's Ev. 
Boy's Ann. Feb.71 He is an “out-pupil; not in any master’s 
house. 12715 Lond. Gas. No. 5383/4 Thomas Onslow, Esq., 
to be*Ont-Rainger of Windsor Forest. a 1745 Swirt Direct. 
Servants, Chamber-maid, Perhaps one of the *out-servants 
had, through malice,.. flung in the stone. 1609 AS. Ace 
St John’s Hosp. Canteré., Rec. of the enterance of a*novt 
syster vjs viijd. 1657 /éid., This day Margarett Whitmore 
was admitted an outsister. 1840 Brawntnc Sorde/lo 11. 335 
How dared I tet expand the force Within me, till some *out- 
soul. .should direct it? 1835 Macautay in Trevelyan Compet, 
Wallah (1866) 325 Amount realized from the *out-students 
of English for the months of May, June, and July. sor 
Dovetas Pad. Hon. 11. lix, *Outstewartis and catouris to 
gone king. ?21600 Forme of Baron Courts i. § 3 in Skene 
Reg. Maj, (1609) 100 Then the Serjand aught to gar call 
the soytours anes simplie; First the ‘out soytours of the 
court. (Cf. In-suitor]. 

3. In the scnse ‘ Exterior, external, outward’ (one 
or other of which words would now in most cases 
be substituted); as in OuTsink, OvTLine, Our- 
Bounns; also ozt-array, -band, -blemish, -border, 
-bough, -branch, -case, clothing, -cdge, -end, -entry, 
firmament, form, -zarment, -heaven, -layer, -leaf, 
-limb, -limit, -list, -porth, -row, -sense, -stair, 
-lerrace, -tree, -verge. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud s. 11, xiti, Next that is Psyche’s 
*out-array. 1621-31 Lavo Serm. (1847) 176 The *out-hand 
of the body is the skin, x60r Siz W. Cornwatus Disc. 

Seneca (1631) 82 Parents... finde a fovelinesse in their 
[children's] *out-hlemishes, and tolerate their inward. 1769 
Ann, Reg, 229 The horse..dispersed them to the “out-hor- 
ders of the field. 1633 Br. Hatt “ard Texts 309 Some 
olives left on the “out-boughs after the tree is most 
shaken. 1675 Load. Gaz, No, 1008/4 A plain round Watch 
.. the Box and *Qut-case of Gold. 1496 Dives 4 Pans. 
(W. de W.) m1. viii, 331/1 The “outclothynge of men of 
holy chirche. 1759 Sterne 7. Shandy I, xiii, To the very 
*out-edge and circumference of that circle. 1768 — Sent. 
Fourn.(1778) IE. 80 (Passport) A couple of sparrows upon the 
out-edge of his window. 1935 Rosinson WAitdy Gloss.,*Out- 
end, the vent or outlet of anything; the outshot or projecting 
end of a huilding. 3645 RutnerForp 7ryal & Fri, Faith 
xxi. (1845) 281 The mouth, throat, and “out-entry of hell. 1635 
Swan Spec. Al, (1670) 31 Neither may it seem strange how 
the *out-firmament can be able alwaies to uphold them[the 
super-celestial waters}. 1626 B. Jonson Efigr.1. To Mis- 
tress Philip Sidney, Cupid, who (at first) tooke vaine delight, 
In mere *out-formes, until he fost his sight. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert 7rav, 146 Their *out Garment or Vest is commonly 
of Callico, 1647 H. More Song of Sond nu. iii. ut. xv, ‘he 
fixed suune.,shining in this *Out-heaven. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 80 The *out-leaves hang down and rot; 
bat still new ones come within. 1650 Futter Prsgak ui. ix. 
184 The *out-limits and boundaries of this..Country. [éid. 
x. § 22. 216 The *out-list of Judah fell into the midst of Dans 
whole cloth, 164: Mitton Reforn. uu. Wks. (1847) 19/2 
Coming to the bishop..into the salnutatory, some “outporch 
of the church. 2715 Luomt Padladto's Archit. (1742) 1. 9 
‘The Space... hetween the crossing-rows and the *out-rows of 
Stones, 1647 El, More Song of Soud i. 1, xxix, What grosse 
impressions the *out-senses bear The phansie represents. 
1918 Leon! Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1.66 A Gallery, on both 
sides of which I would have placed two *out-stairs. 1615 G. 
Sanoys Trav, 233 ‘Ihe vpper roomes of most hauing *out- 
larrasses, 1627 Speco England v. § 3 The *out-verge doth 
exceed the middle itselfe. 

4. In the sense ‘Out of office’, as one-party. 

3817 (see In a}. 1818 Copserr Pol. Reg. XX XIII. 468-0. 
@ 3860 Wuatety Commpl. Be. (1864) 172 Au out-party will 
generally have more zeal and more mutual attachment 
among its members than an in-party, 

5. In the sense ‘Lying out; not in hand’, as 
+ out-money. 

3608 Mivoteron Trick to Catch Old One u.ii, Let my 
out-monies be reckoned and all, 

6. In the sense ‘Having an outward direction, 
leading out’, as owt-path, -(ratl, -way. (These come 
in sense clase to the nouns of action in 7.) 

1627 W. Scrater Exp, 2 Thess. (1629) 152 Gran adixiast 
The *outpath leading to wickednesse. “1900 Daily News 12 
Feh. 3/4 ‘The *out-trail, the trail that's always new. 1644 
Vicars God in Mount 147 To make good all the *out-waies, 


II. Incomb. with nouns of action, agent-nouns, 
and verbal sbs., cognate with or derived from the 
simple vb. followed hy oz. 

Some examples already in OE.: see above. 

7. With nouns of action; as OurBREAK [ef. dreak 
owt], Ournurst, OurcomE, Outcry, Ourrane, 
Oourcanc, OuTGROWTH, OUTLET, etc.; also one- 
chuck, outflare, oulflight, outflood, outgleam, outjert, 
outsally, outspurt, outswarm, outvoyage. 

1892 Sat. Rev, 22 Oct. 486/2 Product of design or *out- 
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chuck of atoms, 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic Ixxiv, He 
must puff the flag To fullest “outflare. @ 1652 Brome Aad 
Cot, ers i, Wks, 1873 1. 18 The inconveniences I have met 
with in those extravagant *outflights. 2859 W. ArTHUR 
Duty of Giving Proport., Income 53 In one eternal *outflood 
benefits stream from Him. 1875 D. McLean Gospel in Ps. 
342 “Outgleam of overawing holiness is here. 1598 Fiorio, 
Sortita, an out-rode, an excursion, an “out-salie, 1884 E. 1. 
Hate Fortunes of Rachel xix. x9 ‘They all laughed at this 
*outspurt of the classics. 1894 Ldin, Rev. Oct. 407 Anenthu- 
siastic belief and an *outswarm of a tribe, 1808 ForsyrH 
Beauties Scotl. V. 200 The statute [prohibits] any vessel 
from conveying abroad more than a small number of emi- 
grants in any “out-voyage. 

8. With agent-nouns; as Ourcomer [cf. come 
out}, OUTDOER, OUTFITTER, OUTGOER, OUTLIVER, 
OuTLOOKER, OurrvuTTErR, Ourserrer, etc, q-v. 

9. With verbal substantives in -ing; as Ovut- 
BEARING [cf dear out], OUTBRANCHING, OUTBREAK- 
ING, OuTcom{NnG, OuTGOING, ctc.; also oxt-dolting, 
+ -bossitg, -calling, flowering, -gadding, -gather- 
ing, -glowing, -hilding, -shadowing, -shedding, 
-sifting, sprouting, etc. 

1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. xu. 164 Not an abrupt “out- 
bolting as of yore. ¢1449 Pecoce Acfr. un. il. 138 He graued 
in a greet “out-hoocing ymagis of cheruhyn. 1676 W. Row 
Coutn, Blair's Autobtog. x. (1848) 250 A more general *out- 
calling of the body of the people, 1895 Chicago Advance 
7 Mar. 800/3 The present *outflowering of Scottish literary 
genius. 1571 Govpine Cadrin on Ps. vii. 8 Their wandering 
and confused *outgaddinges intoo the way. 1876 Gro. 
Entot Dan. Der. vi. Ixix, The star-like “out-glowing of 
some pure fellow-feeling. ¢ 1449 Preock Kepr.t. xvi. 89 Bi 
greet plenteouse “out hilding of textis writen in the Bible. 
1825 CoLeripce Ards Refl. (1848) I. 292 In prophetic 
murmurs or mute “out-shadowings of mystic ordinances. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. iv. (Tollem. MS,), By 
*out-schedynge of rayne. 1582 Bentiey Afon. Matroncs 
u. 4 The verie outshedding of thy most pretious bloud. 1839 
‘J. Fume’ Paper on Tobacco 119 The comparatively long 
shreds or *outsiftings. 1897 Chicago Advance 20 May 
664/2 The natural “outsprouting of the new life. 

B. Out-in comb., forming adjs. (Stress on owt.) 

10. With participial adjs. in -fag (OE. -ende), 
from pres. pples.; as OUTBREAKING [cf. break ont], 
Ovrcosano, OUTFLOWING, OUTGOING, OUTJUTTING, 
Outtyine, OuTsTanDInG, etc. ; also ousdeaming, 
-curving, -rushing, -sallying, -springing, etc. 

1886 R. L. Stevenson Srév. Sguatters 59 The *out-curving 
margin of the dump. Bee Danizet Colt. Ltst. Eng. 
(1626) 52 By his “ont-tauishing humour. 1813 SHELLEY 
Q. Afaé Ww. 66 ‘The dreadful path Of the *outsallying victors. 
1877 J.T. Beer 2rophet of Nineveh ut. iii. 193 Watch well 
the gates, that no outsallying bands Falf on our rear, 

il. With ppl. adjs. in -e:, -e7z, etc. (from pa. pples.); 
as OurT-born, Out-Bounn, Out-BowED, Ourcast, 
Ovtconr, OuTeRown, OvuT-sENT, OuT-stioT, etc. ; 
also out-brokes, -called, -created, -crushed, -curled, 
flown, flung, hunted, -laid, -mapped, -potnted, 
-pushed, -shoved, etc. 

1535 Coveroate 1 Kings vi. 7 It was buylded of whole 
and “outhroken stones. ¢1gso Cuexe Mat#, xxi. 13 Th'ap- 
pointed house for his “outcalled people. ~~ . More 
Song of Soul u. iii w. xxvii, This *out-creat = 1851 
W.R,. Wituiams Lord's Prayer (1854) 1. 194 The last wail 
of the “outerushed soul, 2893 H. D, Traini Soc. Eng, I. 
327. Conventional *out-curled leaves. a 1684 KE. Tayior 
Sehmen's Theos. Phil, (x691) xxiv. 39 What is of God in 
those “outflown Powers. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 462/1 
A man seated at a desk .. his face buried in his *outflun 
arms, 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 25 Taking the *out-hel 
hands, he jumped to her side. 1662 J. Cuanoter Van 
tlelmont’s Oriat. 246 With the hlacknesse of their *out- 
hunted venal blood. 1622 Daayton Poly-old. xxvii. 12 
Whereas the rocky Pile Of Foudra is at hand, to guard the 
*out-layd Iste OF Walncy. 1898 J, E. Jennincs /rom an 
indian Coll, 28 *Out-mapped plains, stretching to misty 
ends. 1869 Goutaurn Purs. Holiness x.92 The “out-pointed 
finger of human scorn. ; 4 

12. Witha sb. (as obj. of oz prep.), forming adjs., 
meaning ‘Ont of or ontside the thing named’; as 
OuT-BosRD, OUT-COLLEGE, OUT-DooR, etc,; also 
out-sea, -water. ) 

1885 Pall Mail G. 23 Feb. 11/2 One of these will be an 
under-water tuhe;..one out-water tube finds a place in the 
bow. 1897 Biacknore Dariel 11 No mixed Norman blood 
of outsea cutthroats. — i A 

13. Parasynlhetic derivatives from phrases in 
which ou¢ mostly means ‘ projecting, protruding ’, 
forming adjs.; as ord-belHed, -breasted, -eyed, -kneed, 
-lipped, -shouldered, etc. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 49/41 POuthelied, véscerosus, lbid. 
4 i *Outeyed, strabus. /bid. 49/38 *Outkneed, varus. 
lbid. 49/42" utlipped, /abiosus. 1682 Lond. Gas. No. 1722/4 
A little *out-shinn’d. 1724 Anéd Rob Morris in Ramsay's 
Tea-t. ALise. (733) 1.63 tee out-shin'd, in-kneed and ringle- 
ey'd too. 1879 J. Jones Preserv. Bodte § Soule i xxvii. 50 
Crooke-legged, and “out-shouldred. 

C. Ozé- in comb. forming verbs, (Stress on the 
second element.) 
I. Separable or syntactic combinations, 

Tn ME, prey, two words; in mod. use chiefly poetic or 
metrical forms, being, more or less, Aaditual nonce-words, 
made upeach time from theirelements, The adv. had origio- 
ally a istinet stress, and still has often a secondary stress. 

14, With intrans. vbs., in the same sense as the 
simple vb, followed by oz¢; as OurBraM, OUTBREAK, 
Ourrurst, Ourrrow, Ourco, etc. (q. v.) ; also tozt- 
buller, outdie, toutflec, oulissue, outlean, toutpeak, 
outslide, outslink, outvanish, outwave, outwheel, 


OUT-. 


1513 Douctas 4éneis w. xii. 41 Thairwith gan hir seruandis 
behald..The blud *outhullerand on the nakit swerd. 1382 
Wyeur Ps, xxx. 12 Pat sejen me, *outfloun fro me. 1879 
H. Partuirs Votes Corns 6 Chests, whence serpents are “out- 
issuing. 1851 Mrs. Browsinc Casa Guidi Wind. 11. 36 
Duke Leopold *outleant And took the..oath, 582 STanv- 
neRst A2ueis 1. (Arb.) 58 Much lyke the *owtpeaking from 
weeds of poysoned adder. 1862 Wuittina At Port Royals 
At last our grating keels *outslide Our good boats forward 
swing. 1861 Lytron & Fane Tannhduser 9 Then from.. 
their long familiar homes, .. *outslunk The wantons of 
Olympus, 1890 Lippincott’s Mag. May 679 With that 
knowledge *outvanished in shame all the weakness of his 

sition. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 116 loy, which doth from 

rimfull hart *out-waue. 1886 W. ALEXANDER St. August, 
Holiday 137 While the midnight Arctic sun *outwheel'd. 

15. With transitive vbs., in the same sensc as the 
simple vb. followed by ov. a. With the force 
of: Out, away; out of existence; out of a socket 
or place, loose; outward, so as to project; forth; 
into the open, into manifestation; as OuTBEAR, 
Ovurn.or, Ourcast, Ovrriow, Ovurtay, Ovur- 
pour, Outsuvt, etc. (q.v.)5 also outban, outbar, 
outhlast, outbolt, outbulge, outbustle, outchase, out- 


count, tout-crowd, oulcrull, onteye, outferret, out- 


| gel, out-hurl, out-hew, outlaunch, toutlength, out- 
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lengthen, outmark, + out-open, outpress, + outpry, 
outquaff, oulshake, ontshape, outshower, outsnatch, 
outspue, outspurn, outsguat, tf out-thring, out- 
vaunt, outwaste, outweed, oultwrench, Also some 
exemplified only in pa.pple.: ozt-deat, + ont-brede, 
tT out-carve, outgather, t out-gnaw, out-hire, out- 
lance, outreave, outs pill, 


1885-94 R. Brinces ros §& Psyche Veb. xxiii, Aud Zeus 
--*outban’d From heaven whoever shoutd that word mis- 
call. 1590 Srenszr #, Q. 1. x. 63 Which to *outharre.. 


From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound. 1627 Daayron 
Agincourt, etc. 57 There hang his eyes “out beaten with 
a mall 1659 Gavoen Tears Ch. Ww. xx. 557 ‘That they 
may blot and *out-bolt, set up and ee down Magistracy. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 2615 (Ashm.) Now Pag) baners *out 
bred [DxdZ. oute brade]. 1810 Coterincr in Lit. Rem. (3838) 
ITI. 339 The fancy *out-bustled the pure intuitive imagina- 
tion. ?¢ 1430 Lyps. St. Giles 294 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1881) 374 Doorys tweyne By craft “out corve. ¢1400 
Maunpev. (1839) xxv. 257 O gode cristene man..scholde 
ouercomen & “out chacen a M. cursede mys beleevynge 
men. 2509 Baactay See of Folys (1570) PP vj, So great 
a uumber, Whose folly from them outchaseth Gods grace. 
€1315 SHorEnAM Poems (KE. E. T. S.) 33/893 For repent- 
aunce ondep pe hel, And schreft hyt mot *out croude Al 
clene. 1594 CanEw 7asso(1881) 99 And mongst you ten *out- 
cull, as likes him best. 1855 Brownine Old Pret. Florence 
xxv, How a captive might be “out-ferreted. 1588 A/isfort, 
Arthur v. ii, in Hazt. Dodsley IV. 338 With duskish dens 
*out-gnawn in gulfs below. 1596 Spenser /. Q.¥. i. 3 When 
Justice was not for most meed *out-hyred. 1590 ~ Afnutopot. 
82 Two deadly weapons fixt he bore, Strongly *outlaunced 
towards either side. 1 Kyo Corneta 1. 1. 31 Guiltles 
blood by brothers hands *out-lanched. 1842 Mrs. Brownmnc 
Grk. Chr. Poets 36 Outlaunch thee, Soul, upon the ather. 
1592 Greene Groalsw. Wit, ‘ Deceiving World, that with 
atluring toys’, And scornest now to lend th fadin joys 
‘T' *outlength my life. 1827 Cartyie Germ. Rom. LL. 215 
This *outlengthening of his electorial power! 1862 Afacni. 
Mag. 1V. 3131/1 A red coat against green ground would 
*outmark a soldier to a foe rifleman. 1440 Lypc. Wightin- 
gale Poems (E. E. T. &.) 21/156 Withouten felawe j gan the 
wyne *outpresse. 1596 Fire-Gereray Sir #. Drake (1881) 
ff That durst not yet her home-bred nest *out-prie. 1647 

« Stapyiton Yuvenal 17o Or then *out-quaffe those cups 
Laufella takes. a2340 Hamrore Psalter xvii. 32 In the i 
sall he *outreft lerifia fra fandynge. 1897 Oxtineg (U.S.) 
XXIX, 323 Clear their silvery notes *outshaking, The sleigh 
bells are ringing. 1899 T. Haroy Poems, Lmmortality 6 
And stilt his soul *outshaped..Its life in theirs. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul 1.1. Ix, And raging raptures do his soul 
*outsnatch, 3880 W. Watson Prince’s Quest (1892) 73 The 
hope that filled youth’s beaker to the brim The tremulous 
hand of age had long *outspilted. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul ut. m, xxvi, All drink from hence, That .. poyson do 
*outspue. 2601 Breton Séessed Weeper (1879) 15 When 
my deere Lord sayd not, .. get thee hence, or fike a dogge 
*outspurne mee. 2558 Puarr /Zncid vu. U iv, The greatest 
sort with slinges, their eet lompes of lead “outsquats. 
e1g00 Lancelot 65 The byrdis thar mychty voce “out throng. 
1509 Barciay Shyf of Foly's (1570) 139 Of that foole who .. 
all *outwasteth by immoderate expence. 1590 SPENSER F, 

. u. iv. 35 The sparks soone queuch, the springing seed 

outweed, 32855 SineLeron Virgil il. 583 He strains 
t’*outwrench the weapon. 

b. With the force of ‘completely, thoronghly’, 
‘to a finish’; as Ourask (q.v.); also out-lake, 
out-bathe, out-dry,; out-end, out-hear, out-play, out- 
tear, out-tive. (Some only in pa. pple.) 

Some of these directly render L. verbs in ¢x-, ¢- 

By Wyclif the ¢x- of L. vhs. is often rendered more fully 
by fud? out,e. g. exultare full out glad, fult out joy; exdrare 
full out pray, exguarere full out seek, exardescere to wax 
full out tend. Modern editors have sometimes hyphened 
out to the vh., making compound vbs. out-glad, out-ay, etc. 

1382 Wveutr /sa. x\vili. 10, I hane *out bake thee, hut not 
as siluer. c1sgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 209 
The salutiferus water..wherin being *owtebathed he showlde 
obteyne his purpose. 1382 Wyctir fsa. xii. 15 Alle the 
burioa of hem I shall *out drien[Vulg. exiccado]. 21300 
#, E, Psadter \xxix. 14 *Out-ended (L. exrterminavié]it bare 
of wode swa. 1382 Wyctir /sa. xli. 17, | the Lord shal “out 
heren hem [Vulg. exanudiam]. 1864 Sxear Uhland’s Poems 
220 The jestis now *out-played. 1382 Wveuir Ps. Ixxviili}, 
40 Hou ofte sithis thei “out terreden hym in desert [Vulg. 
exacerbaverunt), 1996 Plain Sense (ed. 2) 1. 125 His 
obstinacy might “out-tire that of his father's. 


16. Forming transitive verbs with the sense, ‘to 


OUT-, 


ut or drive out by means of’ the action expressed 
in the simple vb. (cf. doz out, crowd out, hiss out, 
cte.: see Our adv. 1h); as outawe, outfeed, out- 
gloom, out-hiss, outjeer, outjest. All nonce-rds, 

1889 W.S. Brunt New Pilgrimage, Sancho Sanches, With 
asolemn grief *outawing the brute laughter of their eyes, 
1890 J. Pucsroro Loyalty to Christ I. 318 It Is ‘the Bread 
of God ',..1¢ “outfeeds corruption, disease and death. 1748 
*Out-gloom [sce Our-sruster 1), com. Beaum. & FL. 
one Prol., For ye may When this is hist to ashes, have 
n play, And here, to “out-hiss this, 1863 Cowpen CLaake 
Shaks, Char. v. 129 Uis professing ‘friend ' *out-jeers him 
fron drowning. 160§ Snaxs. Lear ut i. 16 The Foole, 
who labours to “out-iest His heart-strooke iniuries, 

II. Compound verbs in oné-, with the trans. 
force of exceeding or going beyond some thing or 
person in some action. * ormed on verbs. 

17. To pass beyond, exceed (a defined polnt, 
a Ilmit in space, time, degree, etc.), by or in the 
action expressed by the simple vb.; as OuTASK (2), 
OvTpWELL, OUTFLOURISH, OvTGROW (2), OUTLAST 
(a), Ovrrass, Ourgun, etc.; alsoont-feast, journey, 
ship, -sport, -study, -task, -tower, etc. 

1651-3 Jer. Tavior Seri, I. it. xv. (R.), He .. hath “out- 
feasted Anthony or Cleopatra's ee 1889 Univ. Rev. 
Nov. 437 Whose dreams “out-journey Sirius nor tire. 1603 
B. Jonson Seyanus 1. ii, Thou lost thyselfe..when thou 
thought’st Thou could’st *out-skip my vengeance: or out- 
stand The power I had to crush thee intoayre, 1604 SHARS, 
O?A.1.iii. 3 Let’s teach our selues that Hononrable stop, Not 
to *out-sport discretion. 1670 Eactiann Cont. Clergy a4 Some 
also, of very feeble and crasie constitations in their child. 
hood, have *out-studied their distempers. 1868 Pal/Mfat/G, 
24 Sept. 9 Sometimes tho ‘toucadore' is pushed by emula- 
tiun to *ont-task his strength. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 55. 3/t 
Some Arrow.. Mounts, upwards and *out-tow’'rs the sight. 

18. To surpass, excel oz outdo (a person, ete.) in the 
action of lhe simple vb. In this sense ou¢- may be 
prefixed to almost any intr. vb. of action or state, 
and to many trans, vbs. used absolutely; so that the 
number of these compounds is without limit. Ex- 
amples are: OuTBAWL, OvTBID, OuTsRAG, OvTDo, 
Ovreo, OutLIvE, OurPROFFER, OurRme, OuTRUN, 
Oursuine, etc.; also outbang, -banter, -bark, -beg, 
-bleat, -blunder, -botl, -box, -breed, -brew, -bribe, 
-bury, -caper,-carol, -chat, -chatter,-chide,-clamour, 
-club, -comply, -cook, -crash, -craunch, -cravl, 
-erow, -eurl, -curse, -darkle, -din, -dine, -diplo- 
matize,-dissemble, -dive,-drudge,-equivocate, -fawn, 
feast, flaunt, -gastronoméze, -grin, -groan, -grunt, 
-hammer, -hasten, -lament, -lighten, -limn, -linger, 
“mount, -peal, -pipe, -pity, -plod, -populate, -praise, 
preen, -procrastine, -prosper, -quibble, -quote, -rap, 
-redden, -rime, -rove, -seream, -shout, -shrich, -sigh, 
-slander, -snore, ~Speeulate, -squall, -squeal, -sting, 
-strut, -sulk, -sutm, -swindle- -testify, -threaten, 
-throb, -tinkle,-triple, -tyrannize, -usure, -vapour, 
vary, -vociferate, -wait, -wake, -waltz, -warble, 
whine, -whip, -whirl, whore, -wile, -wish, ete. 

1651 Davenant Gondiber? wt vy. 13 Where she *outbeg'd 
the tardy begging Thief. 1645 J. Bonn 90d sn West gt The 
Lusts of those strangers. .did often *out-boyle. .the scaldin 
waters of the Bath. 1862 A‘heneui 1 Nov. 355 Who eile 
out-walk, ont-leap, *out-box, out-fish every competitor. 1743 
Lond. & Conntry Brew. w. (ed. 2) 286 She thought none 
could *out-brew her. 1783 Bair RAe?. xxviii. LL. 94 If 
Oppianicus had given moncy to Stalenus, Cluentius Tad 

outbribed him, «1763 Byaom Deser. Beau's Head (R.), 
For sometimes at a ball The beau show'd his parts, "out. 
caper’d ‘em all. 1652 Brome Ci/y (Vit vi. Wks. 1873 I. 283 
She that will.,*out-chat fiftcen Midwives. 8798 in Spirit 
Pub, Frnis, (1799) Vi. 259, I *out-chattered the lawyers at 
Edinhurgh. 1871 Swinauanz Sones bef Sunrise Prelude 
108 “Outchide the north wind if it chid. 1769 Cuestesr. 
Lett, (1774) LV. 280, I believe I could now *onterawla snail. 
1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 26 Not Salisbury Plain or 

ewmarket Heath..may overpeer, or "ontcrow her. 24 1600 
Donne Curse iv, For if it be a she, Nature before hand hath 
“out-cursed me. 1839 Bawwey Festus xiv. (1852) 200 A hue 
Which *ontdarkles The deeps where they shine, 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 389 We were as mach out-gastro- 
Nomised as *ont-diplomatised by the French. 1660 N. Inceto 
Bentivolio § Urania t. (1682) 136 The Plowman strives to 

outdrudg his beasts, that he may grow a wealthy Veoman. 
168: T. Fuatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 29 ife has the 
Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, out-plot, out-swear, *out- 
equivocate, and out-face the whole Society, 1680 Butter 
Hind. (J.),*Outfawn as much and out-comply, 1711 ADDISON 
Spect, No. 173 + An Ambition .. of "Out-grinning one 
another, 1810 W. Taytoa in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 51 
Features that outgrin Le Brun's Passions. 1899 SwinsurNe 
Rosamund wn. 45 Thine cyes *outlighten all the stars. 1665 
Graxvite Scepsts Sci. xvii. 104 'Twas never an heresie to 

out-limn Apelles. 1868 Baowntxc Ring & Bh. xt. 1588 
One will be found *outlingering the rest. 160a Mazston 
Antonio's Rev, w. , I scorn't that any wretched should 
survive, “Outmounting me in that superlative. 1826 Miss 
Mitroao Village Ser. 11. (1863) 379 *Out- iping the nightin- 
gale, in her own month of May. 1879 Howetts Z, Arco. 
stook viii, 84 fa every little village there is some girl who 
knows how to *outpreen all the others, 1842 S. Lover 
Handy lcd xxv. ar8 It was the bully joker ..who.. 

outquibbled the agent about the oath of tk fiance. 1856 
Levea Martins of Cro’ M. 203 To out-talk him, out. 
gnete and out-anecdote him, 1852 Texnyson Ode DA. 

Vetlington viii, Glossy purples, which *outredden All volup- 
tuons garden-roses, 1530 PatsGa. 650/1, I *outryme, 7¢ 
oultre rysmte. ¢1728 Powe Let, Wks. 1751 VELL 216 They 
will out-rhyme all Eaton and Westminster. 1852 Fraser's 
Mag. XLIV. 448 Each trying to "outscream, outroar, out- 


| besides..Christ Iesus. 
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bellow and bie ty Hd his neighbour. 
Poems, Caveat to away, 
*Outshriek the mariner. @1636 Beaum, & Fi cornfut 
Lady ii, Me “out-snores the poet, 1782 Younc Brothers 
y. i, Demetrins' sigh ‘outstings the dart of death. 1855 
Kinestev Westw, /fo (1889) 453 The only way to cure her 
sulkiness was to “outsulk her. 21845 Hoop 7avo Swans iii, 
His ruby eyo *out-threaten‘d Mars, 18¢1 Fraser's Alag. 
XLIV. 471 Custom *out-tyrannizes absolutism. 1735 Pore. 
Donne Saé.11.38*Outusure a eid Irishmen ontswear. 1609 
B, Jonson Sit. Wor, tv, ii, He'll watch this se'ennight but 
he'll have yous he'll *outwaita serjeant for you. 1630— New 
fan vi, Aad now I can *outwake the ni htingale, Ouligateh 
an usurer, and out-walk him too. 1742 Vouwa ML Thet. 216 
‘To see thy wheel Of ceaseless change *outwhirl'd in human 
life. 1738 Pore Er. Sat. t. 116 Ye Gods! shall Cibber's 
Son, without rebuke, Swear like a Lord, or Rich “ont- 
whore a Duke, a 1657 *Outwish [see OuraLan]. 

_ b. To get the better of, overpower, defeat, beat, 
in some reciprocal action or contest; as Our- 
BALANCE, OUTBRAVE, OUTJOCKEY, OUTMATCH, OuT- 
RIVAL; also outhargain, -batter, -blackguard, -bless, 
-brawt, -cheat, -conipete, -complement, -huff, -mate, 


strive, -lease, ete. 


e , 1832 MoriterweLt 
Vind, Go, tear each flattering ray 


1834 Maa. Epcewoatu //clen xix, The two parties ., 
try to outwit or oul aegata each other. 1813 W. Tavioz 
in Monthly Rev. UXXI1. 523 Oldham could *out-black- 


guard Pope. 1642-31 Laup Sev. Serm. (1847) 37 The ha py 
commerce that a Prince hath with his people, when they 
strive to “out-bless one another, 1600 Look About You in 
Hazl. Dodsley V11. 405 Wantons’ words Quickly can master 
men, tongues *out-brawl swords! 1890 /rmple Bar Atag. 
Mar. 349 Apt to be “out-competed in their own towns by 
foreigners. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxitt, elxxxi, He.. 
gently strove Her Sorrow's Fullness to *out-compliment, 
1681 Otway Soldier's Fori. u.i, Ul try to *out-haff him. 
@ 1851 Joanna Baitits (Annandale), Since the pride of your 
heart so far *outmates its generosity. 1625 Cuarman Odyss. 
. 18 All the rest that austere death “ontstrove. safe anchor'd 
are. 1898 MWests:, Gaz, a4 Feb. 2/3 While giant Titans all 
the rest outstrove With praises of the New Hyperion. 1748 
Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 197 The sex may thank 
themselves for teaching me to “out-tease them. 

ec. To overcome or defeat by the action ex- 
pressed by the simple verb; as out-baffle, -blur,-busz, 
-cavil, flout, -Scorn, -war, 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 128 A bold man, that tout 
baffied the then Proprietor here. 1669 Addr, hopeful yng. 
Gentry Eng. 7 We have no copy left so foul, which too in- 
geniously transcribing vice do's not every day “ont-blor. 
1880 Tennyson Cofuméus 120 The flies at home, that ever 
swarm about And..marmur down Trath in the distance— 
these “ontbuzz’d me. 614 poctecs Creed in, xxv. $1 As 
if he meant to “outflont the Apostle for prohibiting all 
1605 Suaks. Zear i. i. 10 To “out. 
scorn ‘The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 1548 Upau. 
Evasm, Par, Luke xxiv. 190b, By these captaines shall he 
*ontwarre & subdue all the uninersall kyngdomes of y* 
worlde. 1611 Srerp fist. Gt. Brit, x1. xii. § 138. 704 They 
desire. .not to seeme by sitting still ..to haae beene out- 
warred, though over-warred. " 

19. To exceed or do moze than is expressed by 
the simple vb.: as out-Atlas to load more that 
Atlas, out-degear to more thau beggar; so ont- 
calvinize, out-pay, out-please, out-practise, out- 
ravish, out-realice, out-resent, ete. 

1603 Duxser Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) a1 If you shonld bear 
all the wrongs, you would be *out-Atlassed. 2820 Scorr 
Lady of L. 1. xxiii, 01 it *out-beggars all I lost! 1830 
Edin, Rev. L. 336 The absolute decree ,,is here far *out- 
calvinised. 1733 Buncett Bee IV. 519 Half a Crown *out- 

his Sweats worth. 1628 T. Avams Faith's Encourage, 
W s. 1862 I]. 203 Having a little fed his eye with that, 
*outpleaseth him with a sapphire. 1648 Bovis Seraph. Love 
xiii. (1700) 74 Unless we would say, that he *out-practis'd 
what he taught. caqas 54. Mary of Oi. feru.x.in Anglia 
VIII. 176/46 While she so *oute-rauisshed was angwysshed 
wip honge desyre. 1806 A. Knox Xenr, 1.14 St. Paul *out- 
realized this far, «1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. goo 
Some People have *ont-resented their Wrong so far 

** Formed on adjectives. ; 

20. To exceed or snrpass in the quality expressed 
by the adj.; as out-active, -black, -grave, -guttural, 
finite, -subtle, -swift. See also out-old, oul- 
royal, in 23. : 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies, London i (1662) 191 Nowonderif 
the Younger “out-active those who are more ancient. 1655 — 
CA, Hist, m1. ti. $1 Seeing his ink *out-black'd with her ex- 
pression. 1645 — Good Th, in Bad T. (1842) 55 Fools .. 
endeavonring to *out-infinite God’s kindness with their 
croelty, 1619 Feercuia Al, Thomas iv. ii, The Devil § think 
Cannot *out-subtile thee. 1605 Svivestea Du Sartas 1. iii. 
1. Vocation 855 Thou that..*Out-swifted Arrows, and ont- 
went the Winde. a 1618 — Spectacies xxv, Worldly Pleasures, 
vain Delights, Far out-swift far sudden flights, Waters, 
Arrowes, and the Windes. i 

*** Formed on substantives. ’ 

21. On names of qualities, actions, or objects: 
To exceed in the — or action, or in reference 
to the thing, expressed by the sb.; as Ovurroor, 
OvTLuNG, OUTLUSTRE, OUTNUMBER, OUTRANGE, 
etc., q.v.; also out-age to exceed in age; ont-borwl, 
out-tap, to excel at the bowl or tap, i.e. in drink- 
ing; so ont-anecdole, -Billingsgate, -billow, -bubble, 
-colour, -compass, -confidence, -coterse, cricket, 
-crown, -duly, faith, Jame, -feat, -figure, flavour, 
-girth, -glory, -gorget, -gratin, -horror, -hynin, -tnt- 
pudence, -letler, -light, -lip, -long-word, -mantle, 
-marvel, -melaphor, -mullion,-miracle,-name,-nick, 
~night, -ochre, passion, -poison, -poll, -pomp, -price, 
-privilege, -prodigy, -purple, -purse, rate, -rheloric, 
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-romance, -savour, -scent, -sentence, -skill, -sonnet, 
-sound, -sphere, -splendour, -slale, -stall, -slale, 
-stature, -storit, -sum, «superstition, -syllable, 
-table, -talent, -taste, -throat, -tint, -title, -tone, 
-tongue, -trap, -tun, -tune, -venom, -vigil; -wealth, 
-weapon, -2Wo0e, -word, -worth, etc. 

1801 Souruev Lett. (1856) 1. 140, I mean mine [Pyramids 
to outlive and *out-age the EF, tian ones ! ody’ ae 
Gut Char. Sham Plotter V 1716 I. 219 Dulness and 
Slander enough to “out-Billingsgate Heraclitus Ridens, 
16ca Dexxzr & Massincer Virg. Mart. 11,1, When t was 
a pagan..I durst out-drink a lords but your Christian lords 
*out-bow! me. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 Lest it 
should make it swell or *out-compass itself, iby Nat. 
Observer 14 Oct. 558/a A Parsee team to *outcricket an 
English eleven! 1655 H. Vaucuan Sifer Scint. iw Favour, 
O let po star compare with thee! Nor any herb *out-duty 
me! 1650 Futter Pisgah 11, iv. 109 That pood Centurion; 
who though a Gentile *outfaithed Israetitself, 1614 Racetcu 
Hist, World wy. it § 21 (1654) 485 Those two great captains, 
whom Alexander sought ry all means to *out-fame. 1648 
J. Beaumont Psyche i. li (D.), She blushed more than 
they, and of their own Shame made them ail asham‘d, to see 
how far ft was ore and *ontgrain'd by Her. aa 
T. Baown Last Observator in Coll, Poems (1705) 101 An 
Vt by far “outhymn the fam'dde Foe. 1836-48 t D. Watsu 
Aristoph., Knights wv. i, Confound it, T shall be ‘out- 
impndenced. ey Miss Mitroro in L'Estrange Life (1870) 
Wf. 72, Thad t © of *out-long-wording both parties, 
1784 Cowrea Task v. 680 With poetic trappings grace 
thy prose Till it *outmantle all the pride of verse, 1814 
Cary Dante (Chandos) itt And every sparkle shivering 
to new blaze, In number did *outmillion theaccount. a 1621 
Beaum. & Fi. Mard's Trag. v.iv, Thou hast..found out 
one to “out-name thy other faults. 1 Dicay /fvira w. 
in Hazl. Dedsley XV. 60, I took my time i’ th’ nick, but she 
‘outnick’d me. 1 Suaas. Aferchk. V. v. i. 23, 3 would 
“out-night you did no body come. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psycha x1. cexxili, A Stink *Oatpois‘ning ‘all the Bane 
of Thessaly! r1705 M. Haney Wés, (2835) 1. 87 If the 
honour of temperance were to be carried by the major vote.. 
the sober would be *out-polled. x622 J. Davirs Muse's 
Sacrifice (1878) 44 Their Vertues price, that doth *out- 
price the Vice, though more it be. 1616 Mfarine Records E. 
Ind. Co. in Athenzum No. 3604. 711/3 Bat was present 
*outrhetorick’d by our new commander. 1655 Futter Ch 
Hist, vu. iit. § 34 Their real sufferings *out-romanced the 
fictions of [etc.]. 1632 Massinces & Fiero Fatal Dowry 
tv. ik song, Vet this fout-savours wine,—and this, perfume, 
1650 Furtea Pisgah it 65 Thestench of his hypocrisie ‘out- 
sented all the smell of his burnt offerings. a 1667 CowLry 
Poet. Rev. Wks. c71 V1. 46 Where every Tongne’s the 
Clapper of a Mill, And can *ont-sound Homer's Gradivus, 
1870 E. H. Pemser Tragedy of Lesbos iv. 73 Wow very far 
she doth *outstature me. 1647 R. Starycton Javenal 
*Out-storme a tempest. 1795 Soutney Joan of Arc iL 
The prisonersof that fatal day *out-summ'd Their conquerors! 
a1661 Futrer Worthies, Linc. 1. (1662) 54 Women “out- 
superstition Men. /did., Warwick mt. (1662) 189 This Nation 


| hankered after the Name of Plantagenet, which..did “out- 


syllable Tutharin the Mouths. 1806 Sforting Slag. X XV. 
186 To *ont-tap his competitor, and drink his neighbours 
into an opinion of his sobriety. 1765 Gotossm. Ets. vi Wks. 
(1881) 30a/a Calvert's butt *onttastes Champagne. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 50 They “ont-throate me, and put 
mee downe | cannot be heard. 1611 Suaxs, Cyd, ut. iv. 37 
Whose tongue *Out-venomes all the Wormes of Nyle. a 1661 
Funes Worthies, Kend 11, (1662) 67 The tender care of King 
Charles did “ont-vigil thetr watchfullness, 1659 Gaupen 
Tears Ch. ut, xxxi. 353 When they did so much out-wit and 
*out-wealth ns! 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. un. iii, Let 
none *out-woe ine: mine’s Huarculean woe. 1613 Suans, ¢/ex. 
Vi1/,\ i. 1a3 A Beggers booke *Out-worths a Nobles blood. 
22. On names of persons, actors, agents: To excel, 
surpass, or outdo in executing the office, or acting 
the part characterlstic of the person or agent in 
question; as OUTFOOL, OUTGENERAL, OUTRNAVE, 
etc.; also out-admiral, -captain, -devil, -epicure, 
Sriend, -king, -lord, -paragon, -paramour, -queen, 
-rebel, -rogue, -tatlor, -victor, -tvoman, -cany, etc. 
1889 H. D. Trait Strafford ii. 18 He returned, out- 
generalled and *outadmiralled. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Sept 
371 A determination not to let myself be out-stared or “out- 
devilled by him. 1634 Raixpow Ladonr (1635) 25 Vou 
shall observe them to “out-Epicure the foole in the Gospell, 
1615 Tomnrs Aldamaszar ui. vil. in Vi odsley X1. 348 
She cannot outlove me, nor you “outfriend me. 1749 JEiLe 
Merope 1. iti. 17 Courage, self-sustain'd, “Ont-lords Socces- 
sion’s Phlegm—and needs po Ancestors. 1889 Acaden 
8 June 3923/3 A hero who *outparagons the | Admirahle 
Crichton. 1605 Suaxs. Learnt. ive 94 Vine Jou’d I deerely, 
dice deerly; and in Woman, *out-Paramour'd the Turke. 
1839 Battey Festus xiv. (1852) 182 We still, one hour, our 
royalty retain, To *out-queen all in kindness and in care. 
1864 Sat. Rev. 13 Aug. 220/2 Who alone in Eo have the 
subtlety and craft to ‘outrogue and outwit them. 182 
Westm, Rev. VII. 278 Uniesa, indeed, some king Brumme' 
..should ‘out-tailor him in power. 1876 Tansxvson QO. 
Mary ut. i, She could not be unmann'd—no, nor Sout 
woman’d! 1616 B, Jonson “figr. cxzix, Thou dost *out- 
zany Cokely, Pod; nay, Gue: And thine owne Coriat too, 
23. a. In most of the groups 18-22, the com- 
pound vb, in o#/- may be cognate with the object, 
being formed either on the simple verb belonging 
to the object, or directly on the object itself, usually 
unchanged, but sometimes with a vezbal endiug 
(e.g. -tze). The object may be a person or a 
thing, and the sense is ‘to outdo the ngent in his 
own sphere or work’, or ‘to exceed oz ne sm the 
action, canlts, or other thing’. Our eazliest ex- 
amples of this are from Shakspere Bua" has 
‘ out-frowne Foztune’s frowne’, and ‘out vi 
villanic’; it is rare in the 17the., but greatly t 
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in the 1gth, when also those formed on adjs. appear. 
Thus, formed on vbs., fo oxt-cook all cookery, out- 
beg a beggar, out-blunder former blunders; ottt- 
compete contpelition or competitors, out-rival a rival 
or stvalry., From adjs., fo out-old the old, out- 
royal royally, Vrom sbs., fo out-anibush ambushes, 
out-halderdash balderdash, out-blarney blarney, 
out-calvinise Calvinisne, out-faminize famine, out- 
fiction fiction, out-horror all horrors; out-bishop 
the bishop, out-devil the devil, oul-jingo the Jingo, 
out-saint the saint, out-usure the usurer. A tew 
examples are added in chronological order to show 


the development of this usage. 

1593 [see Outrray]. 1601 [see Our-vitLain}. 1605 [see 
Ovr-reown]. (All in Shakspere.) 1612 J. Davies Afuse's 
Sacrif (1878) 63 So hath a Painter licence too, to paint A 
Saint-like face, till it the Saint out saint. 1647 Crarexpon 
Contempl. Ps. Vracts (1727) 452 Wemay be weary of rebellion, 
because other men have ont-rebelled us. @165x Fuitrr 
Worthies (1811) L. 500 (D.) He out-equivocated their equi- 
vocation. 1783 S. Peters Hist. Ce My uaswer 
is, that those Puritans were weak men in Old England, and 
strong in New England, where they ont-pop'd the Pope, 
out-king’d the King, and out-bishop'd the Bishops. 1809 
Mackin Gil Blas vit. ix. P 4 He must have out-devilled the 
devil. 2828 Eraminer 790/2 Here was balderdash out- 
balderdashed. 1837 Lytrron &. Afaltrav. (1851) 74 We out- 
horror horror. 1844 Tuackerav Alay Gambols Wks, 1900 
XI. 439 Mr. ‘Turner..has out-prodigied almost all former 
prodigies. 1876 L. Stepuen //ist. Eng. Th. 18th C.1, 114 
An attempt to out-infidel the infidel, 1877 Texnxyson 
Harold ui. i, Thy patriot passion.. Out-passion'd his! 1884 
— Becket Prol., A beggar on horseback, with the retinue of 
three kings behind him, outroyalling royalty. 1885 /’a/f 
Mall G. 20 June 1/2 When each dame's object in life was 
to out-chignon thechignon of herneighbour. 1886 JJonzilet. 
Rev. (U. S.) Jan. 13 They propose to ont-old the old, by 
going back to the early Greek theology. 1893 Sat. Kev 
6 Feb, 165/r Out-criticking the critics. 1892 Black § White 
1 Oct. 392/2 One of the strangest instances extant of fact 
out-fictioning fiction, 

b. Hence esp. with proper names of persons, 
nalions, sects, ctc., in the sense of ‘to outdo the 
person, etc., in question in his special attribute’. 
The classical example is Shakspere’s Out-T1ERoD 
Llerod; a few instances arc found in the 171th c., 
esp. in Fuller, and in the 18th c. in Swift; but the 
vast development of this, as of so many other 
Shaksperian usages, belongs to the 19thc., in 
which such expressions have becn used almost 
without limit. Examples are ot-Achitophel/, -Alex- 
ander, -Bentley, -Boniface, -Bonner, -Brutus, 
-Darwin, -Ailton, -Mormon, -Nero, -Olloman, 
*Quixole, -Sternhold, -Timon, -Toby, -~Trollope, 
-Turk, -Zola, ctc.; and, with verbal ending, oz- 
Calvinize, -Germantse, -Gothamize, -Hobbesize, 
-Pantagruelize, cte. A few examples follow in 
chronological order to illustrate the growth of the 
usage. 

1602 [sec Out-Herop} 1650 Futter Pisgah 1. vit 21 
Hushi the Archite, who out-achitophelled Achitophell in his 

olicy. 1655 — Ch. fist. vitt. ii, § 24 Herein, Morgan Out- 

Ronnered even Bonner himself. 1676 Marvete Afr. Smirke 
Wks. 1875 IV. 12 [He might] out-boniface an Humble 
Moderator. ¢172a9 Swiet Verses on Sir R. Blackmore, 
Sternhold himself he out-Sternholded. 173, Common Sense 
1. 309 Even to ont-bentley Bentley. 1800 Wotcort (P. Pin- 
dar) P. S. Wks. 1812 TV. 338 In his accoutrements out- 
Alexandering Alexander. 1826 q Rev. XXKIUL. 317 The 
following trait even out-tobies Uncle Toby. 1827 Lavy 
Granvitre Let#, (1894) L. 438 We shall out-Turk the Turks, 
Ae Bextuam Justice & Cod. Petit. 141 Gotham itself would 
find itself here out-Gothamised. 18 MacauLay £55, 
41. Walpole (1887) 281 When he talked misanthropy, he 
out-Timoned Timon. 1870 Lowen Among my Bks, Ser. 1, 
(1873) 3 He... out-Miltons Milton in artifice of style. 1886 
Referee 21 Feb. 7/4 Ifthe Provost-Marshall has. .out-Neroed 
Nero, 1837 Longm. Afag. Nov. 24, 1 came across a peculiar 
people who in many respects out-mormou Mormons. 1887 
Lit. World (UV. §.) 23 July 229/3 Depicted with a realism 
which out-Zolas Zola. 

intr, ax66r Furrer Worthies, Essex 1. (1662) 334 He hath 
out-Alciated therein, in some mens judgement. 


TIL. Compound vbs. in os/- otherwise formed. 
+24. Out- expressing the notion of ‘takiag out 
from the coadition in which it is’, ‘undoing’, 
hence = w-; as outhele to uncover, outsheath 
to unsheath, outthrive to cease to thrive. 

axrz00 £. £. Psalter xxxvi. 14 Swerde out-schebed sinne 
doande. @ 1340 Hamro.e Psalter xxxiv. 3 Outhell be swerd, 
& louk agayns paim pat folus me. ¢ eaten Alin, Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 28 And than he outthryveth Fro worldly ioye. 

+25. With ovd- in place of L. ex-, e-, in words 
f. L.; as outcorporate, outsturb, outvirtuate. 

1382 Wretir Yosh. vii. 25 For thow has disturblid vs; out 
stourbe [Vulg, ¢x¢urbet] thee the Lord in this day. 1ss9 
Moawyxe Evonym. Pref., Arnold calleth Exviriuare to 
outverteuat, Excorporare to ontcorporate. 

26. Forming vbs. from sbs. with various senses; 
as, with oe = out of, out-gauge, to throw out 
of gauge or proportion; out-heart, to put ont 
of heart, dishearten; out-patience, to put ont of 
patience; out-spirit, to put out of spirits, to 
dispirit ; out-uncle, to do out of an uncle; so to 
out-grandfather. Also, out-finger, to open out 
the fingers of (the hand); outfolio, to drive 
out with folios (cf. 16); + ont-nose, to put out 
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the nose of; + outpeople, to empty (a country) of 
people, to carry the people out of. All nouce-zuds. 

1880 G. Merenitn Tragic Coit. (1881) 189 The pen fell 
from her hand “outfingered in loathing. 1847 WrLLIncTon 
in R, C. Winthrop Xemin. For. Trav. pene 16 These huge 
Parliamentary Reports..will soon *outfolio us out of our 
houses ond homes. 1891 Jad! Alali G. 7 Dec. 3/1 Mr. 
Kipling *out-gauged whatever he touched, 1839 Batey 
Festus xx. (1852) 321 Mastering all, Save one thing—love, 
and that *out-hearted him. 2624 Quartes Fob Div. Poems 
(2717) 155 That done, h’ enjoys the crown of all his labour, 
Could he but once *out-nose his right-hand neighbour. 1892 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 394/2 Thou dost *outpaticnce mel 
cL Cueke Afatd. 1.11 Josias begot Jechoni and his 
brethern in y* *outpeopling of y® contree to Babylon. 1643 
Pu. Nye Serm. in Kerr Covenants § Covenanters (1895) 
148 You will be *ontspirited and both you and Your cause 
slighted. 1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) 1. xiii, 86 ‘This 
little syren isin a fair way to “out-uncle, as she has already 
out-grandfathered us both ! 


Out-Achitophel: sce Out- 23 b. 

Out-arct, v. [Ovt- 18.] éraxzs. To surpass 
in acting or performing; to excel, outdo. 

1644 Butwea Chiron. Aiv, Demosthenes might here his 

arbe refine, And Cicero out-act his Cateline. 1776 Mas. 
etic Lett. Ser. a. FH. 211 Garrick says ‘She so much 
outacted him it is time for him to leave the stage‘. 

Out-active, -admiral, -age, etc.: see Out-. 

Outake, -taken, obs. ff. OuT-TAKE, -TAKEN. 

+ Outa:lian, a. and sd. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Out 
adv., after Jtalian.] Foreign; a foreigner. 

1667 Dx. Newcastie & Dayven Sir Martin Mar-all w. 
i, Or else they are no Englishmen, but some of your French 
Outalian rogues, ..1‘ll keep my danghter at home this after 
noon anda fig for all these Outalians. 

Out and out, on‘t-and-ou't, adv. pir. (a. 
nnd sd). [CE Our adv. 7¢.] ‘Thoroughly, com- 
pletely, entirely ; downright. 

1325 Chron. Eng. 828 (Ritson) Tho hevede kyng Knout 
Al this Jond out and out. ¢1374 Craucer 7roglus 1. 699 
(739) For out and out he is pe worpiest, Saue only Ector. 
14.. WS. Rawlinson C. $6 (Halliw.) She was wyckyd onte 
and onte. 1483 Cath. Angi, 264/1 Oute and onte; vdé 
halely. 1600 Hottano Lizy xxxv. xxxii. 907 b, There was 
such a masse of gold brought, as would buy all the Romances 
out and out. 1807 Sovrnev Left. (1856) Il. 14 If 1 chose 
to sell it out and out, as the phrase is, I might certainly 
£500 for it. 1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton Rede? Ap es 1 
xv, She is..the cleverest woman I know, out and out. 

B. adj, Complete, thorough-going, unqualified, 
thorough-paced. 

1813 Europ. Mag. Sept. 266 Huffey White was, in the 
slang language, what is termed a complete ont-nnd-out man; 
no species of robbery came amiss to him. 1831 Edin, Nev. 
LIV, 232 We are..not among the out-and-out admirers of 
the. .political opinions of this school. 1868 E. Vates Rock 
Ahead 1. iv, Vhey're the out-and-ontest young scamps. 
1887 T. A. Trottore What / remember UW. ix. 163 He was 
an out-and-out avowed Republican, 

C, sb. (nonce use). Something that extends or 


stretches farther and farther out. 

1890 J. H. Stiatinc Giford Lect. iv. 69 Nature as the 
object..is a boundless out and ont of objects,a boundless 
out and out of externalities, 

Hence Out-and-out v., to knock out, exhanst. 

1813 Peetinerh ati’ XLI. 100 Two or three buffers were 
out and outed by the hardness of the ground. 

Out-and-on'ter. collog. or slang. [f. prec. 
+-ER!.) A thorongh-going person or thing; 
a thorongh or perfect type of his or its kind; aa 
out-and-out possessor of some quality, or supporter 
of some catse; a thorough-paced scoundrel; an 
out-and-out lie; etc. 

r81z J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Out and outer, a person of 
a resolute determined eats who pursues bis object without 
regard to danger or difhculty; also an incorrigible depreda- 
tor..possessed of neither honour nor principle. x824 T. 
Hoce Carnation 326 Pittman's flower .. is .. quite an out- 
and-outer, a che/d'anvre of nature, 1831 E.raminer 379/a 
How can you look me in the face, and tell such an ont and 
outer? 1833 #raser’s Mag. VILL. 31 He declared himself 
to be nn_out-and-outer for the lot. «2852 Trrackeray 
Shabby Genteel iii, Gad, she was fine then—an out and 
outer, sir! 1880 Miss Brappon Yust as J ast xxviii, What 
do you expect will happen to you if you tell such ont and 
outers as that? 1890 ‘R. Botorewoop’ Col. Keformrer 
(1891) 92 The horse..was..a great beauty—‘a regular out- 
eicnc ‘ was the expression. 

Outan, outane, obs. forms of OUT-TAKEN. 

Outang, short for ORANG-ouTANG. 

31869 Brackmore Lorna D. i. (1879) 4 The wild beasts of 
the wood, and the hairy outangs. 

Out-a'rgue,v. [Ovt- 18b.] ¢rans. To defeat 
or get the better of in argument. 

31748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) 111. 84 Out-argued, out- 
talented. 1778 Jounson in Boswelf 3 Apr., Though we 
cannot out-vote them, we will out-argue them. 1809 Svp. 
Smitu Methodise Wks, 1854 1. 295 Such men..cannot under- 
stand when they are out-argued, 1875 Jowett Pate (ed. 2) 
IIL. 69 The disputant is out-argued, 

+Outas, outes, 53. Obs. Forms: 3 uthes, 
-heis, -hest, 4 outheys, § out(e)hees, outehese, 
5-6 outas, 5-7 outes, 6 owtis, 7 outis. [Karly 
ME, «¢hés, whence Jater osthees, -hese, and (with 
shortening of unstressed second element) ozes, 
oulis, oulas; also, in 13the., mest. App. repre- 
senting an OF. *7i/-hés, f. d¢ out + Aas command, 
bidding, *calling upon (any one) by name (from 
4dtan to call by name, call upon), which also had 
in 13th c. the two forms és, hes!: sec Hest sd, 


OUTBEAR. 


Common in 13th c. in legal documents in the Latin forms 
uthesium, huthesium, hutestum, and later huesiun. These 
have been sometimes thought to be the source of the ME. 
word, and to be themselves of OF. origin, derived from Aner, 
hutier, to cry, Ant, hude cry (hu ¢ cri, hue and cry), which 
suits the sense perfectly. But Axfesiun: cannot be ¢tymo- 
logically accounted for from this source, nor is the word 
known in any form, Latin or vernacular, outside England, 
On the other hand, #théstum as a latinization of ME. @¢hés 
is quite in order. It is very likely, however, that Autesine 
and (still more) 4:wesize are Norman Fr. alterations, due to 
association with Awfs, ku, hkude. Utheis,utheys are also most 
easily ore as Anglo-Norman formations from wthestiunt 
As to the sense, #/Aés could hardly mean ‘ontcry’, but 
might well be the ‘calling upon’ people to the pursuit of 
a thief or other ill-doer, which is the sense in the oldest and 
other of the quots. (Compare the expressions /evare 
clamoremt, levare Authesium, lever le hu.) 4 

Aa outcry, raiscd against a thief or the like, hue 
and cry; also, outcry generally, clamour. 

taoz in Maitland Se/, Pleas Crown No. 25 Ipse exivit et 
levavit uthes et clamorem unde vicipi ejus et villata..vene- 
runt. ~ No. 36 Quod francum plegium Theobaldi Hautein le- 
vavit clamorem et huthes super predictum Robertun, 1203 
4bid. No.g1 Quod ipse Menricus ct servientes sui levaverunt 
clamorem et... utheis patrie, et insecuti sunt eum, 1207 /éfd. 
No. 101 Ad levandum uthes et sequendum malefactores. 
@ 1x50 Owl & Night. 1683 Schille ich an uthest [o. utest] 
up ow grede. #éid. 1698 Ar ich uthest [v7 utheste} uppon ow 
grede. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 339 His hede of 
snyten & born to London brigge fulle hie with outheys. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucea A'nt.’s 7. 1154 Armed compleint out lices 
lv.rr. outchees, outes] and fiers outrage. 145% J’astort Lett. 
I, 186 That an outas and clamour be made upon the Lord 
Scalez. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccvi. 187 A redy whan 
ony oute hese or crye were made. 1566 Drant tr. /forace, 
Sat. Aiv, At whose scarcehend and covetyce the worlde did 
outas make, 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.63 The Tipstaves..com- 
myng downe with an outas agaynst him. 1599 HaxiuvT Voy. 
1.284 The rest of the company unswere him with this Owtis, 
Igha, Igha, Igha. 1662 GuRNALL Chr, t1 Aen. verse 17. be 
vil. § 2 (1669) 264/2 You may hear u greater noise and ontis 
of joy in the ‘Thiefs Honse than the honest Hushandmans. 

Hence + Ou'tas v. fif7., to cly or shout out. 

1547 Bate Later Exam. Aune Askewe Conch 1iv, 
Their wyse preachers outasynge the same at Paules crosse. 

Outas, obs. form of ocfaves:; sce OCTAVE 1. 

Ont-a‘sk, v. (Ovut- 15b, 17.] ; 

1. frans, To ‘ask’ the banns of marriage of 
(a couple) in church: for the last time. da? 

1719 in Perry J/ést. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch, 1. 223 The nsual 
way 1s for them to publish the Banes and give the person 
out-asked a certificat of it tothe minister. 1767 Ann. Meg. 
63/2 About seven months ngo the parties were out-asked (as 
it is called) at the above church. 1842 Barua Jvgod. Leg. 
Blasphemer’s Warn, (1882) 269 The parties had even been 
‘out-ask’d’ In Church. 1889 ee Ox 17 The couple 
whose hanns were ‘out-asked’, as they call it, this morning. 

+2. To ask in excess of. Ods. 

1642 1, Gooowin Christ set forth 161 He can never out- 
aske the merit of this his service. 

Out-Atlas, -awe, ctc.; sec OvT-. 


Out-ba‘bble, v. [Ovr- 15, 18.]  /rans. a. 
To babble out, utter babblingly. b. To exceed 
in babble or noisy talk. 

1649 Mitton Aikox. xxiii, Outbabling Creeds and Ave's. 
1845 CaatyLe Cronewell (1871) V. 39 Babel outbabbled. 

Ou't-ba:ck, adv. Australia, [f. vt adv. + Back 
adv.] Ontin or to the back settlemeats or back- 


country. 
1890 'R. Botvarwoop’ Col, Reformer (1891) 308 That 
entleman having been all day ‘out back’, /éfd., There’s 
fess onc or two fine thunderstorms out back. Afod, Austral, 
Newspr. He decided to go out-back. Ata recent examina- 
tion held in an out-back district in Australia, 
Out-bafile, -bake, ctc.: see Our-. 
Outbalance (autbelins), v. [Ovt- 18b.] 
trans. To outweigh, to exceed in weight or effect. 
1644 Mitton Judge. Bucer To Parlt., The Autority..of 
this man consulted with, is able to out-ballance all that the 
lightnes of a vulgar opposition can bring to counterpoise. 
31772 Town & Country Alag. 123 Her passions out-balance 
her reason. 5 K, Graname Golden Age 189 Did this and 
other gains really outbalance my losses? 


Out-band to Out-batter: see Ourt-. 


Ont-baw'l, v. [Ovrt- 18.] ¢ravs. To outdo 
in bawling ; to surpass in shouting. 

1648 I/sinting of Fox 16 Baal's Priests did ontbawle Elias. 
1770 Lancnorxeé Piutarch (1879) 1. 567/1, 1 will outbaw! 
the orators. 1877 Sunday Alag. 53 The proprictors cach 
employ a apenas ‘bawler '; who mounted on a barrow.. 
attempts to outbawl his rival. 


Outbeam (autbim), w [OvrT- 14, 18.] 

1. ¢utr. To beam out or forth. 

1797 Coreaince in Cottle Hariy Recoll. (1837) 1. 252 In 
every motion, her most innocent soul outbeams so brightly, 
that[cte.}. 1858 FE. H. Sears Athanasia 1 ili. 195 His 
outbeaming Divinity breaks upon them. ; 

2. trans. To surpass in beaming; to outshine. 

1839 Baitey Festus iil. (1854) 25 In. . brightness like yon 
moon, Mildly outbeaming all the beads of hght. 

Outbear (autbé--1), 7. [Our- 15, 15 b, 18.] 

1. trans. To bear forth, carry away. poetic, 

a1300 E, FE. Psalter ix. 26 Out born be his domes fra_his 
face alle. Zé/d. Ixxvii. 52 And he out bare als schepe his folk. 
1844 Mas, Browntnc Soun., Souls Expression, This song 
of soul I struggle to outbear Through portals of the sense. 

+2. To bear out; to support; to sustain, Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 650/1 Who so ever saye the contrary, ] wyill 
outbeare the, 1587 Mascait Govt. Cattle, Sheefe (1627) 205 
The Winter. killeth many Sheepe, the which ye did suppose 
they would haue out-borne the sayd Winter. 1624 Br. 


OUT-BEARD. 


Mountacu Gage 45 Satis pro fimpirio, if you can out. 
heare it. 

33. Nand, = OvTcarnry v, 2. 

Me: Fourkrs in Lond. Gaz, No. 2640/4 The Dover did 
out-bear her with Sail, by which means her Foretopmast 
came by the Board. 1865 Aforn. Star 30 Aug., Even our 
handsome Edgar was outborne by the tise mass of the 
Solferino, with her keen, scooped-out bow slowly parting 
the water. 

Out-bea'rd,v. [OctT-18¢.] ¢rans. To over- 
come by bearding or show of defiance, 

1605 Sreeo fist. Gl. Brit. 1x. viii. § 12. 539 Did he spare 
to out-beard his Souvraigne himselfe? 1673 Afem. Afadam 
Charlton 1 A bold Metheor..may ont-beard the Sun. 

Ou'thearing, wl. sb. [f. bear out: Ovt- 9.) 

t1. Production, bringing forth. Qds. 

€1350 Ad! Saints 93 in Horstm. Altengd, Leg. (1881) 143 
Pat was ordaad for pis thing, To pay for be erth out-bering. 

+2. Projection. Oés. 

1611 Cotcr., Coude de la branche, the elbow or oul-bearlng 
of the branch of a Bit. 

3. Self-assertion. Se. 

1871 W. Arexanoer JFohuny Gibb (1873) 269 Wi" a’ ‘er 
ootbearin’ an’ pride. 

tOutbearing, f//. a. Obs. 
Our- 10.]  Self-assertive, arrogant. 

1607 Hteron IWés. 1. 374 ‘This out bearing humour. .is so 
strong in the varegenerate, that euen when they are con- 
demned and are going away to hell, they will yet turne 
againe, and say, ‘When did wee so and so?’ 1625 R. 
Berxaro /sle of Afan (1627) 157, 1 tooke it for granted that 
my Gentrie stood in idlenesse.,in..great wordes, and in 
some out-bearing gestures, the formes of Geatry. 

Out-beg, -beggar, etc. : see OuT-. 

Outbelch (autbel'f), v. [Ovrt- 15,18.) ¢rans. 
a. To belch out. b. ‘To ontdo in pelenur. 

1573 Twwne -neid x. Ee jh, Flame forth sparkling hie 
fronibastl Outbelching spouts forth beames, 1602 2nd Maes 
Return & Parnass, & vi. 495 Hang him whose verse can- 
not out-belch the wind, » 

Out-be-llow, v. (Ovut-18,18¢.] frans. a.To 
outdo in bellowing; to roar louder than. b. To 
overcome by bellowing or loud noise. 

1623 Br. Hau. Greal Suiposter Wks, (1625) 505 Thus Saul 
will lie-out his sacrilege, until the very Wecsre out-bleat 
and out-bellowhim, 1807 Dirvetor II. 331 To the unspeak- 
able annoyance of the actor, whom they perhaps outbellow 
in some of his finest passages. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 16 
They. .out-bellow bulls, a6 Swinpuane Erechthent 1340 
Its clamour outbellows the thunder. 

Outhent, 4//. a. (Our- 11.) a. Bent out 
or outwards, b. Bent upon going or getting out. 

1601 Dantex Civ, Wars vn. xvi, Which had no power to 
hold-in minds outbent. 1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 151 It 
is concave and convex, which is as much as to say inbeat 
and out-bent. 188a W. K. Parker in 7rans, Linn. Soc, 
HL. in. 167 The base. .is attached to the most outhent part 
of the trabecula, 

Ontbi-d, wv. [Ovrt- 18, 17.) 

1. ¢rvans, To outdo in bidding or offering a price; 
to offer a higher price than. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xviti. (1877) 1. 300 One of them 
doo commonilie vse to out bid another. 1622 Matynes Aate, 
Law Merch. 410 So by outbidding the other, oftentimes to 
raise the wares. 1741 MtooLeton Cicero |. v. 34a He.. 
bought the house.. by outbidding alt who offered for it. rg01 
A, Lane in Blackw. Mag. Oct, 490/1 The late Mr. Quaritch 
outbid me for the ouly copy of Lantier I ever saw. 

2. fig. a. To offer more than; to outdo or sur- 
pass in any quality, statement, etc. 

1597 Warner Add, Eng. vi. xxxiil, He..that would not be 
out-bid For courage. 1642 Rocers Naaman 14a Our out- 
hidding the Lords owne asking, is no marke of our selfe- 
Geniall, 1853 Herescune fo. Lect. Se. ii, § 5. (1873) 52 
He was outbid by Anaximander, who said it was twenty- 
eight times as large as the earth. 5 

tb. Of things: To surpass in value. Oés. 

1642 Roceas Vaamas 39a As mach as Crownes or Royalls 
outbid brasse farthin: 1671 J. Auten Dedham Pulpit 20 
F tom the unspeakable, unconceivable and excellent worth 
of this Peace, it will outbid all other things in the world, 

+3. To overestimate, overrate, Ods. 

1688 Snaowect Sgr, Alsatia v, Wks. 1720 IV. 107 You do 
me too much honour, you much out-bid my value. 1702 
Rowr Amd, Step-Moth. ti. 260 You out-hid my Service; 
And all returns are vile, but words the poorest. 

Mence Outbi-dding vh/, sb. and ffl. a. 
Ontbirdder, ‘one that out-bids’ (J.). 

1633 F.L, Law's Resol. Wom, Rights 146 A thousand ont- 
ridings and out-biddings is no forfeiture, 1830 J. W. Caoxer 
in C. Papers (1884) IL xv. 86 The. sell -bidding spirit of a 
tyro at the auction for popularity. 

Out-Billinsgate, -billow, etc.: see Our. 

Outbirth (autbaip).  [f. Our- 7 + Brera 56.1] 

1, That which is brought forth or produced, or 
which springs from (something); the ontward 
product or progeny. 

1653 W. Bayuv lisit. fr, on Fligh a7 They are hid per- 
petually from the out-hirth of the wisdom of this World, and 
revealed onely to the Babes in the inward spiritual ground 
in Christ Jesus. 1740 Law ae to all that Doubt (1768) ax 
Heaven itself is pothing hut the first glorious Out-birth,.. 
the beatific Visibility, of the One God in Trinity, 1842 J. 
STEALING Ess., etc, Terseyson (1848) 1. 458 All the rest is the 
direct outbirth and reflection of our own age. 

2. The action or fact of bringing forth. rare. 

x691 E. Tavtoa tr. BeAmen's Theos. Philos. vii, 8 The 
Instrument ia the onthirth of this spirit is Venus. 

On-tblaze, 54. (Ovr- 7.] A blazing forth. 

1843 J. Martineau Chix, Life (1867) 87 A more vehement 
outblaze of human crime, 


(f as prec. : 


Also 
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Outblaze (amblez),v. (Ovr- 14, 18.] 

1. intr. To blaze forth, burst out with ardour. 

@1711 Ken Sion Poet, Wks, 1721 1V. 384 She 1o the Hight 
of heav'nly Ardour rais’d, When next the Daaghiers met, 
ia Ilymn outhlaz’d. 1870 Morais Earthly Par. HI. ww. 416 
Therewith the smouldering fire again outblazed Within him, 

2. trans. ‘To surpass In blazing, to obseure by 


| 
a brighter blaze ; fg. to outshine in brilliancy. 
1742 Younc N74, Th. tv. 585 His Wrath inflam’d, his Tender- 
ness on Fire, Like soft, smooth Oil, outhlazing other Fires. 
1758 J. N. Scott £:s. transl. Homer 28 In Armour, which 
out-blaz'd the Lamp of Day. 1861 Cram Mist, Exe. 
Lit, Atition's Poeiry, A vide of gorgeous eloquence. like a 
river of molten gold; outhlazing..everything of the kind in 
any other ony 1876 Ovioa Jn Winter City vi. 144 To 
buy big diamonds till she could outhlaze Lady Dudley. 

| tOutbleed,v. Cbs. (Ovr- 15, 14, 18.] 
1. a ¢rans. ‘Yo pour out or shed in the form of 
blood, b. intr. To flow out as blood. poetic. 
1430 Lvoc. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 235 To paye our 
raunsoum his blood he did sheede; Nat a smal part, but al 
he did out bleede. 1580 Lo. Vaux in Farr S. P. Adis, (1845) 
Il, 302 Thou, that for loue thy tife and loue outblead, 
1596 DaLrvmpte tr. Lesfie’s (ist, Scot.vin. 95 Al the blude 

| ofhis body is lattne onthleid at the samyn, 

| 2. ¢rans, Vosurpass in bleeding, nonce-zse., 

a 1631 Donna ia Sedeet. (1840) 133 To find a languishing 


wretch in a sordid corner..to set Christ Jesus before him, to 
ont-weep him, out-bleed him, out-die him. 
Outbloom (-bla@m), v. [Ovut- 18.)  ¢rans. 


| To surpass in bloom, Also fig. 

| “70 W. Horstev Food (1748) 1. 48 Checks that out-bloom 
| the Roses, 1817 Byron Beppo \xxxiv, You still may mark 
her cheek, out-blooming all. 1861 Wuvte Metvitte Goad 
| for Nothing VW, 48 She will out-bleom her former seil in her 
new prosperity, even as bleak, barren March is out-bloomed 
| by the merry month of June, 

Out-blossom, v. (Ovt- 18.] = prec. 

1695 Concrever Lore for Love v. ii, 1 have seen fifty in a 
side-box by Candle-light, out-blossom five and twenty. 
1884 ‘Tennyson Secke? Prol 16 True, one rose will out. 
blossom the rest. 

Outblo‘t, v. poet. [Out-15.] éraus. To blot out. 

1549-69 N. in Sternhold § (fopkins' Ps, cix. wi, ‘Vheyr 

name out blotted inthe age, That after shall succede, a r€00 

Flodden F. wt, (1664) 32 Vhe chief renown eke of your child 
Your beastish acts should clear out-blot, ¢ 1864 J. Apois 
Elizab, Echoes (1879) 16 The heavy fog-wreaths rise. .Oute 
} blot the wavering distance. 1901 clcademy 7 Dec. 572/1 
| Men, whose sin He would outblot, Ve alone receive Him not. 
' +Ou't-blowed, pfl.a. Cbs. rare~', [Ovr- 
11; terror for otblowsy o6 outbowed.] 

1667 Drvpen /nd. Finferor 1. ii. (1668) 6 Aad at their 
roots grew floating Palaces, Whose out-blow’d led. 1725 
-blowed] bellies cut the yielding Seas, 

Outblown (awtblén), 4/2. a. [Ovt- 11.) 
Blown out, inflated ; blown abroad. 

185r Metvicce IVAade I, xl. 285 The outblown rumours of 
the white whale did in the end incorporate with themselves 
all manner af morbid hints, 

Out-blunder, -blur, etc.: see Our-. 

Outblu'sh, v. [Ovt- 18.] ¢rans. To outdo 
in blushing, to surpass in rosy colour. 

1634 Hanincton Castara ut. (Arb.) 93 Perhaps not the 
chast morne herselfedisclose Againe, t'ontblush th‘ amulous 
rose, 1640 A, Metvitte Comut.-pl. BR. (1899) 52 The bright 
sone could not outhlusche her, 1703 ‘Tare On Queen's Fict. 
vi, ‘Ihe modest Matron... Out-blush'd her own Vermilion 
Dye. 1800 T. Mooar Anacrcon Ixvi. 28 Not more the rose, 
the queen of flowers, Outblushes all the glow of bowers. 

Outblu'ster, v. ([Ovt- 16, 18b, ¢.] 

1. trans. To drive or do ont of by blustering. 

1748 Rictaroson Clarissa (1811) 11, 15 Those wives..caa 
sutfer theinselves to be out-blustered and out-gloomed of 
their awa wills, instead of being fooled out of them by acts 
of tenderness and complaisance, 

2. ‘lo outdo in blustering, to get the better of by 


bluster. 
@ 1863 TwackeRray Round, Papers, Medal Geo. [V (1869) 
ps8 Ifever 1 steal a teapot, and my women don’t stand up 
‘or me. .outbluster the policeman, and utter any amount of 
fibs before Mr. Beak, those beings are not what I take them 
to be, 1878 J. Inctis Sport y Work xiii. 146 A man..in 
fierce ritercation with rnother, who trics bis utmost to 
outbluster his furious declamation. a 
Outboard (outbieid), 2, adv. Nant. [f. 
Ovr- 12+ Boarp sé, Cf. Iyboarp. 
A. adj. &. Situated on the outside of a ship, 
1823 Craar Technol, Dict, Outboard (Marj, an epithet 
for whatever is without the ship, 1850 Rudin. Natvig. 
(Weale) 135 Ontdoard, on the outside of the ship, as ‘the 
outboard works’, 1875 Brororo Sarlor's Pocket Bk. vu. 
(ed. 2) 266 The outboard plane may be made of mess tables. 
b. Outward from the median line of a we 
1893 IWestw. Gas, 31 May 6/a An obstruction had lodged 
| inher outboard pipe. 1895 Century Afag. Aug. po2in Two 
passageways. .connected the bow and stern roinch guns, on 
the outboard side of each being officers’ quarters, etc. ; 
B. adv, 9. In a direction out from the ship’s 
side, or laterally away from the centre of a ship. 
1836-48 B. D. Watsu tr. Aristophanes 55 note, A strap by 
which the oar was fastened to the rowlock to prevent its 
slipping out-board. 1848 J. F. Coorer Café. ated pe Sh 
A window which opened in-board, or toward the deck, and 
not out-hoard, or toward the sea. 
b. Of position: Ontside a ship or boat; nearer 


to the outside than something else. 
1869 Sir E. Reen Ship-duild. xv, 279 The length outboard 
is 8 feet 6 inches, and that inboard about 3 feet. 1875 
Stonenencr Brit, Sports 640 The oar ar scull..is always 
alittle heavier outhoard thna inboard. 1882 Nazes Seaman- 
{ ship (ed, 6) 154 Which end of the shackle is outboard ? 


OUTBRANCH, 


Out-boil, -bolt, cic.: sce Ovr-, 

Qut-bond. A term (in Dictionaries) founded 
on the phrase od and in bond, applied to an 
altemate disposition of the bricks or stones in 
forming a quoin or jamb. 

3842-76 Gwi.t Archit. Gloss.,Onul and in Bowd, a Scotch 
term for alternate header and stretcher in quoins, rnd In 
window and door jambs, 

| The application of omé-dond to a ‘stretcher’ on 
the face of a wall as given in some recent Dicts, 
is apparently not In use. 

Ou't-book. In Clearing-house business: Short 
for out-clearing book: see OUT-CLEARING, 

1884 Howaatn Céearin, Seen iv. sa The representa. 
tive of that bank is obliged to go to the dek of the 
complainant and take with him his ‘out-books', 1897 
IVestut. Gaz. 5 Mar, 3/1 He puts the cheques, &e., in bis 
case and returns to his office, taking with him his out-books, 

Out-border, -borough, ctc. : see Our-. 

tOutborn, 2. (sb.) Of. [Ovr- 11.) Bon 
out of the country; of foreign birth. b. sd. A 
foreigner, 

erase Com, Mysi, xxx. (Shaks. Soc.) so2 If Ihesus were 
outborn in the fond of Galylye, sp in Strype Feel, Movs. 
(1822) 1.1. xvii. 207 By whom [an Englishman] the Pope's 
Moltiness may be as well answered..as hy an out-born man, 
ergso Siz J. Curke Afatt, x, 18 géoss, We now cal yem 
strangers and outborns, and outlandisch, 

t+ Ou-tborrow, in phrase inborrow and ont- 
borrow ‘surety in and ovt’: see Innonct 2. Cés, 

Ou't-bound, ¢z. (Ovt- 11.) Outward bound, 

8598 Baaart Zheor. Warres 120 His home bound Indies 
fleet being safely arrined, and his outbound cent nway. 
1666 Devorn dan. Mirab. cciv, Outbound ships at home 
their voyage end, 1842 Loxcr. SA. Stud. w iti, The soft 
wind Wafts to the out-bound mariner the breath Of the 
beloved land he leaves behind. 

Outbou'nd, v. [Ovr- 18,17.] ¢raxs. 2, To 
surpassin bounding. b, To leap beyond, overlenp. 

1760-72 H. Baooxe Fool of Onal., (1809) 111. 24 He could 
out-rou the reindeer, and outbound the antelope. 1895 
Westat, Gaz. 15 Oct. 3,1 It is a case of invention running 
riot and outbounding restraint, 

+ Out-bou:nds, sé. p/. Cds. [Ovr-3.] Outward 
bounds; utmost or extreme boundarics or limits. 

1596 Srenser State fre, Wks. (Globe) 616/2 Knockfargus, 
Belfast, Armagh, and Carlingfoord, which are now the most 
out boundes and abandoned nieces inthe English Pale. 1669 
Woat wee Syst. Agric. (1681) 87 The Propagation of Trees 
in Hedge-rows, and Ont-bounds of his Lands. 160 Afor. 
ss, Pres. Times v. 83 Incursion oa the Out-bounds of his 
Lordships Priviledge and Authority. 


Ontbow <autbau’), v. (Out- 18.) ¢vans. To 
outdo in bowing. 

1938 Youxc Lore Fame wv. 74 He can outbow the bowing 
dean, 

+ Ou't-bowed, f//. 2. Obs. [Ovt-11.] Bowed 
or bent outwards; bellied, bulged. 

1627 Br. Hatt /foly Panegyr. Wks. 475 The convex or 
cut bowed side of a vessell. : 

So + Ou't-bow:ing A//. a. [OcT- 10.], bowing, 
bending, or bulging outwards, outwardly convex. 

1657 Purcnas Fol. Flying fus. 1. xv. 94 The sides being 
out-bowing. 

Out-bra‘g, v. [Ovt- 18.] ¢rans. To outdo 
in bragging; to go beyond in boastful talk, 

1565 Gotvinc Ovid's Afet, xi (399) "7 Thou all others 
maist outbrag. 1676 Wveneatey PA Dealer i, Wks 
(Rrldg.) 107/2 To out-flatter a dull poet,..outpromise a lover, 
oatran a wit, and outbrag a sea-captain, 1837 W. lavinc 
Capt, Bonneville (1849) 181 They..tried to outbrag rad out- 
lie cach other. 1886 4// Fear Round 4 Sept. 103. 

b. fig. To cxceed in pride of Leauty. 

1897 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 95 His phenia downe began 
but to appeare Like vnshorne veluet, on that termlesse skin 
Whose lane out-brag'd the web it seem’d to were. 

tOut-braid, v.l Cbs. In pa. t. -brald(e, 
-breyd(o, ete. [f. Out- 15 + Brarp vl Cf. 
ABRAID vt More correctly written as two words.) 

a. trans. To wrench, snatch, or pull out; to 
draw (a sword). 

13.. Cocr de L. 4523 Men off armes the swerdes outbreyde. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 306 And he for wrapbe his swerd ont- 
breide [x7s7¢ seide]. ; 

b. sntr. To start, spring, as a 

e1g00 Seee FYerus. (E. E. T. S.) 49/827 wommnan, 
bounden with a barn, was on be body byite .. Pat be barn 
out brayde fram pe body clene, 7 

ce. trans. To dart out, to throw out, eject. 

1600 Faiarax Tasso x. i, The snake (that on his crest hot 
fire out braid) Was quite cut off. 

Outbraid, v.2 Obs, [Altered form of 
ABRAID v.2 = UppraiD: prob. due to the eqniva- 
lence of prec. with AmRarD v1] trans, To up- 
braid, reproach. Hence + lege. 4 vbl, ~ 

x Barctay Shyp of Folys (1570) 96 They haue no plea- 
Seca thought, a eat disease, Rebuke, outbrayding, 

and stripes. /d/d. 193 His frende he soone outbraydeth of 

the same. ¢1510 —~ Mirr. Gd. Atanners (1570) F v, Thon 
should straangers in no maner despise, Outbeayding nor 
scorning with deede or wordes fell. a T 

Outbra‘nch, v. rare. (Ovt- 14.] tatr. To 
branch out, ramify. foed. 

Brownne Paracelsus v. 144 The molten ore. 
ee neath, outbranches bright In hidd: 
x868 Sternens Awnic Mon. |. p.v, Scienc 
hranching up and down and sideways into 
fore-fields. 


OUTBRANCHING. 


Ou'thranching, 2//. 56. [Our-9.] A branch- 
ing out, ramification. So Ouwtbranching f//. a. 
[Ovr- 10], branching out. 

1855 Bawey Mystic, etc. 123 The holy outbranchings of 
divinity. 1858 W. Arnor Laws fr. Lfeaven MM, xi. 96 
There are many outbranching bypaths. 1880 Tarraaian 
Stud, Life Christ v. (1881) 89 No outbranching trees made 
a cool restful shade. 

Outbrast, obs. pa. t. of OurBuRST v. 

Outbrave (autbray),7. [Our- 18 b.J 

1. trans. To face with show of defiance; to stand 
out against bravely or defiantly. 

1589 Nasuz Ded, Greene's AMenaphon (Arb) 6 Who .. 
tbink to outbrane better pens with the swelling bumbast of 
a bragging blanke verse. 1605 Rowtanns fells Broke 
Loose 36, I hane knowne men die, That haue out-bran‘d the 
Hang-man to his face. 1622 Maaknam Decades Warre v. 
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1795 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 20 Instead of guarding 
against the inclemency of the weather, they outbrave it. 
1828 D'isracu Chas. /, 1. xii, 326 The Duke sat outfacing 
his accusers, and ontbraving their accusations, 

2. To outdo or surpass in bravery or daring. 

1596 Snaxs. Merch. V. 1. i. 28, | would .. Out-brave the 
heart most daring on the earth..To win tbe Ladie. 16:2 
Drayton Poly-old, v. 82 That those proud Airies, ..Out- 
brave not this our kind in mettle. 1814 Byron Lara iw xiv, 
Outnumber'd, not outbraved, they still oppose Despair to 
daring, and a front to foes, 

b. To outdo orexcel in beauty, finery, or splendour 
of array; cf. BRAVERY 3. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 60 Cupide dismounted 
from his mothers lappe..to outbraue the ‘Thessalian dames 
in their beantie. 1597 Gerarve //erbal Pref., The Litlies 
of the field outbraued him. a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 
IT. 487 Solomon himself is out-braved therewith [a flower]. 
1861 Dixon Pers. Hist. Bacon vii. § 21 The prodigal bride- 
groom, ..clad in a suit of Genoese velvet, purple from cap 
to shoe, ontbraves them all. i 

ec. To outrival or surpass (in any quality). 

1589 Warner Alb, Eng. v1. xxx, My husband though by 
trade a Smith, for birth ont-bran'd of nonce. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olb, xxii, 48 Livells, a large Waste, which other plaines 
ont-braues, 1950 Carte /fist, Lng, II, 310 He affected 
every where..to out-brave them on all publick occasions, 

Hence Outbra‘ved ff/. a., Outbra'ving vb/. sd. 
and ppl. a. 

1601 CuestER Love's Aart. (Shaks. Soc.) 56 Their out- 
brauing termes, 1630 1. Craven God's Tribunall (1631) 32 
The out-branings of roaring Ephraimites. 1652 J. Weicur 
tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox a. 50,1 am no Man to snffer 
sucb out-braving Langnage. 1870 Morais Earthly Par. 
II. m. 129 Suffice it, thet no outbraved death Might end 
him. 1871 Rossertt Poems, Fenny 81 From shame and 
shame'’s ont-braving too, Is rest not sometimes sweet to you? 

Out-bray’, 2. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

tl. “ans. To bray out, cjaculate, utter: see 
Bray v1 4, and cf ABray v. 3b. (Properly two 
words.) Obs. 

1558 G. Cavennisu Poems (1825) I. 39 Hir voyce she ont 
hrayd. 1589 Affe. AZag. (1563) Qj, Whose rnfull voyce no 
sooner had ont brayed Those wofull wordes. /déd. X ij 
Wyth a sygh outbrayed, With woful cheare these woful 
wurdes he sayd. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 310 
For it enraged rave’s, and idle talk outbrayes. . 

2. To outdo or surpass in braying or roaring. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hum, Life (1826) 1. vii, A 
cart containinga million of iron bars which you must out-bray, 

Outbra-zen,v. [f Our-15 b, 18+ Brazen z.] 

1, To brazen out; to face out or maintain deftantly 
or impudeatly. 

1681 T. Frarman dleractitus Ridens No. 29 (1713) 1. 190 
To out-brazen the Belief of a Conspiracy..to seize the King, 
1755 Younc Cenfaur Ded. 15 High-bred, unbridled colts 
-.with a blaze in tbeir forebeads, to outbrazen my rebukes, 

2. To outdo or surpass in unabashedness. 

1702 T. Brown Let, fr, Dead Whs. 1760 Il. 216 The 
expertest devils..turn pale..to see their impudence out- 
brazen‘d by a club of mortal puritans. 1710 Afanagers’ Pro 
§ Con 39 Did be not. .out-brazen Sacheverell himself? 1878 
E. Jenkins Haverholme 6 Could you not face the world 
and outbrazen the Devil? 

+ Out-breach. Os. [Out-7.] An outbreak, 

1609 Be. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 352 This last 
revolt and contemptuous ont-breach so exceedingly disloyall 
..to his Gratious Soueraigne. 

Outbreak (an‘tbrék), 54. [Ovr- 7.J 

1. A breaking out; an eruption; an outburst 
of feeling or passion, of hostilities, of disease, of 
volcanic eaergy, etc. 

r60z SHaxs. Has. n. i, 3 The flash and out-breake of 
a fiery minde. 1818 Lapy MoaGan Autobiog. 23 It is the 
eng. outbreak of a good and kind heart. 1830 
Heascnen Stud, Na’. Philos, 348 The first out-break of 
modern science. 1848 Kincstey Saint's Trag. ut. i 74, 
1 had expected some such passionate outbreak. 1855 
Macautay fist. Eng. xiv. HI. 419 Anoutbrenk of patriotic 
and religious enthusiasm. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 199 In 
some case volcanic outbreaks take place actually beneath 
the sea. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. YX. 714 Two 
diphtheritic outbreaks, 1885 L'poal Daily Post 11 Apr. 
4/7 Since the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

3. Geol. The emergence of a rock at the surface ; 
the outcrop of a stratum; the eruption of an 
intrusive igneous rock. 

1806 Martin io PAI. Trans. XCVIL 345 If the whole.. 
was an even plain, the border or ontbreak of each stratum 
would appear regular and true. 1828 Craven Glosr. (ed. 2) 
s.v., When a vein of coal, &c. appears on the surface, it is 
called an out-dreck, the same as acrop-out. 1873 TRisTRAM 
Moab iv. 65 In the neighbourhood of the basaltic outbreaks 
which frequently disturh the stratification, 
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3. A breach of the peace; a public display of 
opposition to established authority; an insurrection. 

1849 Macauzay Z/ist. Eng. viii. 11, 440 If the misgovern- 
ment of James were suffered to continue, it must produce.. 
a popular outbreak. 1851 GALLENGA Italy 7t Revolutionary 
outbreaks in Sicily, 1858 Buckie Civiliz, (1873) LL. vit. 
593 Outbreaks, no doubt, there have been ond will be; but 
they are bursts of lawlessness rather than of liberty. 

Outbreak (au:tbrétk), 7. [Our- 14.) dtr. 
To break out. (In OF. and ME. properly two 
words; now only poetic.) 

crooo /ELraic Saints’ Lives xxxi. 866 Swa pect him for- 
burnon on bam beece his reaf and he for dam bryne ut braecan 
ue mihte, 1297 R, Grouc. (Rolls) 6567 Baldeliche he spac 
& sturneliche to pis water, it alles ont brac, ¢x400 
Vwaine & Gaw, 3243 Now es the lioun out broken. ¢ 4g0 
Loneticn Grail xxvi. 112 And longe it was Er..Ony word 
Eiper myhte Owt Breke. 1604 Hieron IVks. 1. 574 And 
now and then outbrake the light. 1 Morais Barbies 
Par. \.1095 A frightful clamour from the wall outbroke. 

b. To burst into flower, 

1870 Monais Earthly Par. VW. nt. 193 Round Veous’ feet 
Ontbroke the changing spring-flowers sweet. 

Ou't-breaker!, [Ovr- 8.] One who makes 
or joins in an outbreak. 

a1670 Sratoinc Troub, Chas. £ (1850) I. 8 Bot the 
principall outbrakeris and malefactouris wes spairit. 

Ou't-brea:ker?, [f. Our- 3 + Bpeaker sé.1 
5.) A brenker nt a distance from the shore. 

1801 Soutney Thalasa xu. viii, The dash Of tbe out- 
breakers deaden’d, a 

Ouwtbrea:king, v4/.5d. [Ovt- 9.] A breaking 
or bursting out: see éveak on? in BREAK v. 54. 

c1428 Foundat, St. Bartholomew's (E, E. T.S.) 15 Whate 
fastidious outbrekyngys hadde temptid hym. 1432-g0 tr. 
ifigden (Rolls) V. 187 Valentinianus Angustus..deide in 
a manere ontbrekynge of his veynes. 1638 Sin T, Heracar 
Trav. (ed. 2) 41 hes {by the fresh ont breaking of her 
beanty) captivated. r7ar E, Enaskine JWés, (1871) 1. 104 
They are free of gross outbreakings, being no common 
drunkards, swezrers or Sabbathbreakers, 1838 Tinatwatt. 
Greece xx. IIT. 135 The place of its first outbreaking ., in- 
dicates that the contagion came from abroad. 

Ou'tbrea:king, ff/. a. [Ovt- 10.] That 
breaks or bursts out: sce prec. 

1601 Daniet Crv. Wars vis. i, Disordinate Authoritic .. 
durst not Se sr With an outbreaking course, 1826 
E. favisc Babylon 11. vu. 176 Denoted by the outbreakin: 
sore. 1837 Cariyis Fr. Rev. 1. 1v. i, Immeasurable, mani- 
fold; as the sound of outbreaking waters. 

+Out-brea'st,v. Obs. [Ourt- be trans, To 
surpass in vocal achievement; to excel in singing. 

1612 7wo Noble K. vy. vi, Two emulous Philomels..now one 
the higher, Anon the other, then again the first, And by and 
by ont-breasted, that thesense Could not judge between ‘em. 

Outbreathe (autbriS), v. [Ovr- 14, 15.J 

1. trans. To breathe ont; +to expire; to ex- 


hale; to emit as breath. Now Joet. 

1589 Mirr. Mag. Induct. (1563) R ij, Outbrething nought 
but discord enery where. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 
9 Not easely to be ontbreathed by vapour. 1658 A. Fox 
Vurts' Surg. \. iv. x7 This young man out-breathed his 
last within few houres after. 1860 F. W. Fasea Hys, 
Eternal Spirit xii, Thou art_an unborn Breath outbreathed 
Onangelsand on men, 1866 Conincron tr. Virg. 4incid vm. 
266 Cacus in his robber-lair Outbreathing smoke and flame. 

2. intr. or absod, 

ar6as Fretcuer Love's Pilg. 1.1, No smoak nor steam, 
out-breathing from the kitchen. a1851 Moin Lament of 
Sedint i, The flowers ontbreathe beneath my feet. 

So Ou'tbreathed (-bridd), 2/. 2.1, breathed ont. 

a1g96 Srensen (J.), That sign of fast outbreathed life did 
seem. 179x Mackenzie Avan Feel. xxviii. (1803) 48 Her 
look had the horrid calmness of out-breathed despair. 

Outbreathed (autbre'pt), AfZ. 2.2 [f. Ovr- 26 
+ BREATH 5d, + -ED.] Put out of breath. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V,1. & 108 Rend’ring faint quittance 
(wearied, and out-breath'd) To Henrie Monmouth. 1760-72 
H. Broone Fool of Qual. Gio) I. 84 Being all ont-breathed 
in turns, they remitted from their toil, 1816 Byron Srege 
of Cor. xxiv, Outbreathed and worn, Corinth's sons were 

lownward borne. 

Ou'threa:thing, v4/. sd. [Ovur-9.] A breath- 
ing out; an exhalation. 

183: Lp. Houciuton Mem. Many Scenes, italian to Italy 
(1844) 75 The bland ontbreathings of the Midland Sea. 
1846 Trencn Afirac. xiit (1862) 240-1 An actual outstream- 
ing and outbreathing of the fulness of bis inner life. 

SoOu'threa:thing £//.2. [Ovt- 10], breathing out. 

1849 Seans Regeneration 1, i (1859) 71 The outbreathing 
influence of a living person. 

Outbreed to Out-bubble: see Our-. 

Outbring, v. rave. [Ovr-15. In ME. two 
words; in r7th c. poetic.] ¢vavs. To bring ont: 
sec BRING v. 21. 

axz00 Moral Ode 183 His frond he ut brochte, ¢137 
Cuaucer Troylus ut 908 (958) She kowde nought a carl 
a-ryght out brynge. 1623 ae Atxswoatn Ps. in Farr S. P. 
Yas. 178 And he outbrings them from their anguishes. 

Outbrist, obs. Sc. form of OUTBURST. 

[Out-bud, or Outbud,., is given in some Dicts. 
as from Spenser, who has ouly the two words oz 
budding = budding out. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. vil. 17 Whose many heades, out 
budding ever new, Dil breed him endlesse labor to subdew.] 

Ou't-bu:dding, 24/.s6. [Ovr- 9.) A budding 
out; the bursting forth of a bud or buds. 

1840 Cantyce Heroes iii. 159 That, strange outbudding of 
our whole English Existence, which we call the Eliza. 
bethan Era. 


OUTBUY. 


Outbuild (-bild), v. [Ovr- 18, 17, 15.] 

1, tvans. To surpass in building or durability of 
building ; in quot. 1834 catachr. to overbuild, 

1742 Vounc Mt. 7h. vi, 312 Virtue alone out-builds the 
Pyramids. 1834 Maa, Encrworrn Helen viii. 1. 160 She 
had left off hat ing castles in the air, but she had outbuilt 
herself on earth. 

2. To build out. poetic and rhet. 

1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 15 Or how the fish outbuilt 
her shell. 1890 J. Pursrorp Loyalty fo Christ ¥. 318 In 
Him the hidden affections and power of our Father are 
outbnilt and expressed. 

Ou't-bui:lding, [Ovr-1.] A detached build- 
ing, subordinate and accessory to a main building ; 


an out-house. 

1626 Sia R. Bovie in Lissnore Papers (1886) I). 191 New 
owtbwyldings of my stables, 1824 Miss Mitroap Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 78 The great farm, with its picturesque out- 
buildings. “18sr Hawrnoane Seven Gadles xiii, A huge 
load of oak-wood was passing through the gateway, towards 
the out-bnildings in the rear, 

Out-builk, v. [Ovr- 18] 
in bulk. 

16s2 Bextowrs Theoph. v. xlix, And, eight score times 
out-bulks the Earth, 1879 H. N. Hupson //avrlet Pref. 4 
We find the gloss, I can not say ont-weighing, Lut certainly 
far out-bulking, the text. 

Out-buller, etc.: see OvT- 14. 

Out-bu'lly, 7. [Ovr-18,18¢.] évans, To get 
the better of by bullying; to have the best of in 
bullying. 

17908 Diss, Drunkenness 15 That he may not be out- 
bullied by the Oaths of Hackney-Coachmen. 1825-9 Mes. 
Sueawoop Lady of Manor (1860) V. xxxiii. 376, 1 myself 
should have ventured to mount any horse in my father’s 
stud, and conld out-bully any groom in his stable. 

Out-bu'rn, v. [Ovr- 14, 18,17. (In ME. as 
two words, )] 

1. énir. To bum out or away, to be consumed. 

1597 Suaxs. Pass. Pilgr. vii, She burn’d out love, as soon 
as straw out-burneth, 

2. trans. To exceed in burning, burn longer than. 

1742 Voune Nt. Th. 1x. 165 Amazing Period | when each 
Mountain-Heigbt Out-burns Vesuvius. 18323 Tennyson 
Dream Fair Wom, 146 Lamps which outburn'd Canopus. 

So Ou't-burning vé/. 5b., buming out, extinc- 
tion; Out-burnt Z//. @., burnt out, exhansted, 

1382 Wvette Jsa. Ixiv. 2 As out isenusre [Valg. exustio] 
of fyr, they shulden vanshe awei. 1837 Cantyte Fr. Kev. 
1. ut. iii, Ip dull smoke and ashes of out-burnt Sensualities, 


Outburst (au'tbaist), 5d. [Our- 7.] 

1. An act of bursting out; a violent issue; na 
outbreak, explosion (of feeling, fervour, indigaa- 
tion, etc,); a volcanic eruption. 

1657 Taare Com, od iii. 3 They repent of their ont- 
bursts. 1855 Bain Senses § (nt. 1. i. § 12 (1864) 96 The first 
outburst of muscular vigour in a healthy frame. 1860 Geo. 
Euior Afri on Floss ui. ii, Tom was a little shocked at 
Maggic’s outburst. 1874 L. Srernen “fours in Library 
(1892) I. vii. 259 This narrative is..not a volcanic outburst 
to shake the foundations of society. 

2. The emergence of a rock or stratum at the 
surface; an outcrop; = OUTBREAK 56, 2. 

1708 J.C. Compleat Collier (1845) 10 There is an Out-burst 
or an appearance above ground of some vein of Coal. 1822 
J. Fuinr Lett. Amer. 60 The strata being horizontal, and 
tbe out-burst of the coal about the middle-steep of the hill. 

3. Comb, Outburst-bank, the middle part of 


a sea-embankment. 

18sa Wiccins Embanking 25 The outburst bank, 5 feet 
high and 8 feet wide at top, and with a slope of but 14 to x, 
because this part of the bank will have to snstain but a 
transient stress from the top of the tide. /ia, 123 The tide 
will not flow more than 10 fest at ordinary springs, in which 
case the main bank will not be more than 6 feet in height, 
and the outburst and swash banks 4 feet more. 

Outburst, v. rave. Forms: see Our adv. 
and Burst v. [Ovt-14. (In ME. usually two 
words, now poetic.)] i#¢v. To burst out. 

13.. Cursor Ai, 1088 (Gitt.) A syhing of his hert yte brast. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 8045 That the blode outbrast, & on brest 
light. ¢1430 Freemasonry 76x Suche worde my3ht ther 
outberste ‘hat my3ht make the sytte yn evel reste. 1568 
Satir. Poems Reform. ix. 124 Their boiling malice that lay 
hid In rageing sort outbrast. 2855 Browninc Saud xit, 
Then safely outburst The fan-branches all round. 

Ou-thu:rsting, v4/. sd. [Out-9.] A bursting 
out or forth. So Ou'tbu:rsting f7/. 2. [OvT- 10]. 

1846 Taencn ulsean Lect. Ser. 1. ii. x70 The outbursting 
of bud and blossom, the signs of the reviving year. 1853 
Tatrousp Castilian u. ii, Roar, and speak The strong out- 
bursting of a natioo's soul. 1854 J. Bauce Biog. Samson v. 
124 Floods of outbursting tears. 1880 W. M. 
Gentl. Mag. Dec. 749 Such outbursting gases, 

Out-bury, -bustle, etc.: see OuT-. 

On‘t-bu:tting, vi/. sb. [Ovt- 7: ch to ded 
out.) concr. A part that butts out; n projection. 

1730 A, Goapon Afafei’s Amphith. 267 The small Out- 
buttings of the Podium. 

Outbuy-, v. (Ocvr- 18, 15.] trans. To outdo 
or beat in buying; +to buy at a price beyond the 
valne ¢ +to buy ont or off, to pay to be rid of (0ds.). 

1608 CHarman Byron's Consp. Plays 1873 II. 234 He that 
winnes Empire with the losse of faith Out-buies it. 1616 
Sie T. Ror “¥rnd. 10 Aug. (1899) 228 They {Dutch} would 
both out-present, out-bribe, and out-buy vs in all things. 
3634 Br. Hatt Contempi., N. T. wv. xv, The wand and the 
sheet are for poor offenders, the great either outface or ont- 
buy their shame. 


trans. To exceed 


VILLIAMS in 


OUT-BY. 


Out-buzz, clc.: see Our-, 

Ou:t-by’, -bye, az. (ag) Se. and north, 
dial, [f. Our adv. + By adv. Cf In-ny(e.] Ont 
n little way; a short distance out; outside the 
house, abroad, in the open air; to the outside (of 


a house, mine, farm, etc.). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2762 (Ashm.) Pe ledis out of Landace 
& all pe tandis out-by. 1752 D. Srewart in Scots Afag. 
(1753) July 344/2 There were two gentlemen wanting him 
out-by. 1819 Scott Br. Lamu, vii, A* gaes wrang when 
the Master's out-bye. /d/d. xxv, The very pick-maws and 
solan geese outhy yonder at the Bass, 288: Kaymonn A/ini'n, 
Gloss., Outbye or Outbyeside, Newc., nearer to the shaft, ani 
hence further from the forewinning. 1886 Stevenson A’rd- 
napped 30 Step out-by to the door a minute. ‘ 

b. aiirib. Outside, oat-of-doors, as oul-by work, 
field-labour, oui-by servant, worker (on a farm); 
out-lying, as ‘the sheep in the ont-hy field’; ové-dy 
farm, a moorland farm. 

1816 Scott #B/, Dwarf x, Harry and | hae been to gather 
what was on the outbye land, and there's scarce a cloot left. 
1896 N. Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 104 Our folk lived the 
clean outby fife of shepherds and early risers. 1898 Paton 
Castiebraes 145(E. D. D.) The outhye agricultural workers. 

Out-call, -calvinize, etc.: see Our-. 

Out-ca'nt, v. [Oocr- 18.] trans. To surpass 
or excel in the use of cant (see Cant 50.3), 

1658 Osaonn Adv. Son (1673) 182, 1 have heard him,.at 
another tlmeont-Caat a London Chirurgion. 1670 W. CLarke 
Nat Hist, Nitre 91 Vf you would with my Lord Bacon ont- 
cant these or other Artists in their own Terms, 1772 Ann. 
Reg. 7_A prince..who has,.out-canted the most zealous 
enthusiasts in his appeals to heaven. 

Out-caper, -carol, etc. : see OuT-. 


Ou'tca:rried, 7//. 2. [Ovt-11.] Exported. 

1878 A Bartow Weaving 17 Sum of the out-carried com- 
modities in value and custom, £294,184. 17. 2. 

Outcarry,v. [f. Oct-15 b, 18 + Carry v.] 

+1. trans. To oa, out, accomplish. Oés. 

1631 Char, Author in Coryat's Cruditres, But he free from 
all otber symptomes of aspiring will easily outcary that. 

Naui, To carry more sail than; hence, to 
outsail, sail faster than. 

3833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle viii. (1859) 158 His Britannic 
Majesty's schooner Gleam will from his greater beam and 
superior length outcarry and forereach on you. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwee Sports §& Adv. Scot. xiii. (1855) 119 If the breeze 
freshened, the Ctorinde outcarried the schooner. 
_Out-ca:rrying, v4/. sb. [Ovut- 9.) Carry- 
ing out: a. Exportation. b. Accomplishment in 
practice. 

1879 Fenton Guiceiard. xvitt. (1599) 85x He gane out 
ordenance, that there should not be transportation nor out- 
carying of goods 1884 J. Parxer Afost. Life 111. 39 The 
out-carrying of a solemn step that involved the entire life. 

Ontcast (au'tkast), 54.1 [sb. use of OuToasT 
ae a] 

. A person ‘cast out’ or rejected; an abject; 
a castaway; one rejected or cast off by his friends 
or by society; an exile; a homeless vagabond, 

72) ee Nicod. 746 in Herrig Archiv LUN. 405 Pou 
out-cast of all men, how dar bou negh bis temple nere. 1388 
Wyeur Ps, Ixxxiii{i]. 11, 1 chees to be an out cast [Valg. 
abjectus] inthe hous of my God. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de W. 
3531) 117, 1] shall than be reputed as an ontcast & nothynge 
set by. 3535 CoveroaLe Ps. xxifi]. 6, 1 am a worme and 
no man; a very scorne of men and the ontcast of the people. 
3570 Levins AlaniZ. 36/12 An outcast, adbjectus. 1733 Pore 
£6. Cobham 204 He dies, sad outcast of each church and 
State, 1832 Hr. Martineau Somes Aédr. vi, 78 Being thus 
made outcasts, they acted as outcasts. 1849 MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng, iii. 1. 363 Quarters peopled by the outcasts of 
society. 

2. That which is thrown out or away, refuse, offal; 
a plant thrown ont from a garden. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit.cxxxv. (Bodt, MS.) If. 
a24/2 Hulkes and offatand oute caste of corne. c1440 Promp, 
Parv. 4375/1 Owte caste, or refuse, or coralyce of corne,.. 
cribalem, 1796 Witherinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 309 
Fonnd..in a situation that would allow of its being an out- 
cast of a garden. 1842 Jrul R. Agric. Soc. UL wu. 325 
A nobleman. .made a large pond in the solid clay, and burnt 
all the outcast. 

+3. An inferior sheep culled from the rest of the 
flock. Obs. 

1671 nv. in Anderson Hist. Lea ag (N.W. Lincolns. Gloss.) 
Fifty-two weathers and hogges, outcasts. 

+4. A projectile. Obs. 

1674 N. Farrrax Bulk § Se/v. 120 The rist or spring of all 
that swiftness that is given to outcasts. /did. 129 When we 
give a dartingness to outcasts, . 

+5. A part thrown out or built out from the 
main body of a bnilding. Ods. 

1874 Nottingham Rec. 1V, 157 For a chymney and jj. out 
Castes or purprestures to his house. 1636 Surri. & Marku, 
Country Farme 87 You shali make round about the Doue- 
house, on the outside, two out-casts of hewed stone, or round 
rings of plaister, as broad as three or four chesse of stones, 

Outcast, 53.2 [Ovr- 7.] 

+1. The act of casting out; expnision. Ods. 

1600 W. Watson Decacardon (1602) 46 [There is] nodanger 
at all. to the Church..by their [the Jesuits’] outcast. 

2. The act of throwing out or from one. 

2864 Gd. Words 599/2 At each out-cast, it [a net] opens at 
every mesh. 

3. A falling out, quarrel. (Cf. Cast vz. 811) Sc. 

1634 Tyninghame Sess. Records in A. L. Ritchie CA, St. 
Baldred (x880) 238 Thair was ane outcast hetween George 
Shorius and George Foster. 1637 RotHerrorn Leti., to 
Jas. thi at Nov. (1671) 3a1, i iremble at the remem- 

you. VIL, 
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brance of a new ont-cast betwixt him and me. 1818 Scott 
Hirt. Midé. xWii, Reuben never sleeps weel, nor 1 neither, 
when you and he hae had ony bit outcast. 

+4. An outlet; a vent. Ods. 

r6or Hontaxo /Ziny xxx1, iii. 11. gog On either side of 
such pits..certaine out-casts, tunnels, or venting holes, to 
receiue those hurtfull and dangerous vapours, 


Outcast (autkast), 4p/.@. [Ovur- 11: sce cast 
oul, Cast v, 81.) 

1, Of persons: orig. Abject, socially despised; in 
later use, Cast out from home and friends ; hence, 
forsaken, forlorn, homeless and neglected. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, i. pr. iv. 7 (Camb. MS.) So mochel 
the fowlere and the moare owt cast [adyectior] pat he is 
despised of most folk. c1400 Rute St. Benet (EE. T. S.) 

6/1034 Mine awne condicions wil 1 ken, Reproue & oute 
kat of al women. ¢ 1600 Sra dee i alone 

weep my outcast state, x OUTHEY Juvenile § Minor 
Poems Poet. Wks. I. 7a Berrie climes, Wher angry 
England sends her outcast sons, 1828S. R, Marrcaxn jig: 
Rev. C. Simeon 20 In this state of out-cast misery he lived 
for more than four years. 1860 Faovoe Hist. Lug. V. 112 
The highways and the villages were covered.. with fortorn 
and outcast families, now reduced to beggary. 1888 Pa// 
Sfall G, a3 Oct. 1/2 The bitter cry of Bice: Lance! 

2. Of things: Rejected, discarded, 

¢1860 R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Aen (Camden) 25 Emongs 
the outecaste papers 1 have founde one fragment of a Bull 
of Indulgences. 160g Camoen Keer. Ded. 2 The rude 
rubble and ont-cast rubbish. .of a greater and more serious 
worke. 1853 Kane Grianell Ex. xvii. (1856) 129 To convert 
several outcast eatables to good palatable food. 

+3. Thrown out as an extension from the main 
building. Odés. 

a 1645 Ilaawncton Serv, Worcs.in Worcs, Hist. Soc. Proc. 
3. 135 In the Churcheyarde On the Southe syde aboue an 


outcast chappell, 
Outca'st,v. Now rare. [Ovut- 15. (In ME. 


orig. two words: now poetic.)] ¢vazs. To cast out: 
see Cast v. 81. So Outcarat fa. pple. 


arzoo E. E, Psalter \xxxiiifi]. 11, | ches out casten for to 
hin In be hous of God is min, a 1325 Prose Psalter cviiili}. 
9 Ben hij outcusten of her woninges, ¢1374 Cuavcer 7roy- 
ius V.615 Here 1 dwelle ont cast [v. 7. cast ont] from alle 
loye. @ 1425 Cursor Af, 18231 (Trin.) Outcast pou art of 
goddes aungele. 1483 Cath. Angi. 264/a To Oute caste, 
abicere...Oute castyn, abiectus. ¢1580 Howers Bless. Virg. 
roo Thou .. wilt, as I think, me utterly outcast. @ 1662 
Heyvin Land (1668) 156 It being the custom of all those 
whom the Conrt casts out, to labour by all means they can 
to out-cast the Court. 1741 E, Ersxine Seri. Whs. 1871 
{11,17 Their suspending, outcasting and deposing seven men 
from the holy ministry. 1855 Lyxcu A’ foedet xxiv. ii, Fill us 
with the love, outcasting Murmur, fearfulness, and sleep. 


Outcaste (au'tkasst), sd. (2.) [Cf Ovr- 12.) 
One who has lost or is pnt ont of his caste. Also, 


One of no caste. 

1876 Encyc?. Brit, V. 191 On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercourse ceases between the sponses: if the out- 
caste be a sonless woman, she is accounted dead. 1894 
j. T. Waesner Short Ifist. India 59 Besides the four 
castes [of the Hindu people], there is a large population 
known as Pariahs or outcastes. They are altogether inferior 
to the Stidras, and were probably the Helots of India when 
the Sddras were masters. [But see Partan.] 

b. as adj. Outside caste; of no caste. 

1894 R. Kirunc Jungle Bk. 37 They have no law. They 
are outcaste. 

Ou-tca'ste, v. (Cf. Our- 26: see Caste sé. 2, 
3.] trans. To put (a person) out of his caste; 
to deprive of caste; to canse to lose caste. 

1867 Native Opinion x Dec., A man will be outcasted if he 
observes mourning for one day instead of two, or partakes 
of boiled rice with his coat on. 1889 Tfares ax Oct. 5/3 Two 
members of the Jain community have recently been out- 
casted by their co-religionists for visiting England. 1894 
STission. Herald (Boston) Ang. 329 By this act he not only 
ontcasted his son but also incurred the displeasure of all his 
caste people. 

Ilence Ou:tea'sted ff/. a., Ouwtea'sting vi. sd. 

1886 Pat! Mat! G.27 May 11/2 The caste system has been 
50 very much battered about, that outcasting has lost 
almost all its terrors. 1891 Daily News 12 Jan. 3/6 
Measures taken with this object would be illusory so long 
as ‘ outcasting ' was possible. 

Ontcasting (an'tka:stin), 7d/. sb.1 [Our- 9 
(from cast out). , 

1. The action of casting out; ejection, expulsion ; 
vomiling ; rendering outcast. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xi, (Tollem. MS.), Also 
by oute castynge and strecchynge, and ouercastynge .. of 
bemis, Wye aod forpe all bioges. ¢1qoo tr, Secreta 
Seeret., Gov. Lordsh. 75 Outkastyng wasshis pe body, & 
clensis be stomake of roten & euyl humours. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Acts xxvii. 18 On the nexte daye they made an 
outeastinge. 1826 E. Irvinc Badyion U1, vis. 17x The oute 
casting and desolation of the Jews, 

+2. That which is thrown away; refnse; offal. 

a1340 Hamrore Psalter xvfi.). 6 Thof thai seme laith 
and outkastynge til some. .til me thai ere faire and bright 
1382 Wycuir x Cor, iv. 13 The paringis, or goss of 
alle thingis. «1400 Rude St. Benet (E. E.T.S.) 14 It es 
wrmis and na man, And ut-castyng o men. 1616 Suri. & 
Marku. Country Farme 386 Worth oothing but to make 
refuse and outcastings of. 


+3. An offshoot. Obs. 


31340 Ayend. 22 vifte outkestinge of pilke stocke is 
ice zixte frais out of the ilke boxe is wyp- 
stondinge. 


Outcasting, wé/. 5b.2: see OUTCASTE v. 
Ouwtcastness. [f. Outcast a.+-nxEss.] The 
state of being an outcast, 


ee eee 


OUT-CLIMB. 


1846 Harz Mission Cont/. (1850) 124 Shame and scorn and 
ontcastness and destitution and disease and death. 


Out-cavil, etc. : see Our-. 
+ Outcept, v. Oss. [Out-25.] = Kxcerr v1, 


1470-83 MaAtony Arthur x. Ixxii, 1 oute cepte hym of at 
knyghtes, 1530 Patsca, 650/1 Ile is the strongest man 
that ever I sawe, I outcept none, 

+ Outce'pt, quasi-prep. and conj. Obs. Also 6 
-oepte, -aep, -sept. [originally pa. pple. of prec.] 

A. quasi-prep. = xcerr Te 1, 

cx400 Lanfranc's Cyrurg. 140 Alte pe membris out cept 
pe tacertis of be brest. rg0z Axnotpe Chron. (1811) 230 
Outcepte euer the goods marchnundises or dette. 1818 
Waters. drch, in roth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 
327 Noo lords..shall drynk no maner of man..outesept 
ther pleasures and willes. 1633 B. Jonson Zale Tué. 1. iilil, 
Of any other couatie I’ the kingdome. /’an, Out-cept 
Kent, for there tbey landed All gentlemen. 

B. faclaeed = EXcept con/. 2. 

1548 Pavnet Salerne’s Regimen a Diij, Outcept thou 
trust in the figure. 1350-63 Macuyn Diary 249 The 
menyster wold nott, owtsept she wold com at vj in the 
Mornyng. 16a: B. Jonson Gifstes Wie taontor ph. Wks. 
(Reldg.) 624/1 Outcept 1 were with child with an owl, as 
they say, I never saw such tuck, 

Outch, variant of Oucit 97,1 

+ Ou‘t-cha:mber. 0¢s. 
room outside a house, etc. 
an anltechamber, 

14.0 Why [ can't be a Nun 267 in E. E. P, (1862) 45 tn 
that couent were they now3t; But an owte chamber for 
hem was wrow3t. pn Downe Left. (5651) 314, 1 aske 
your leave, that I may ide myselfe in your outchamber. 
1654-66 Fart Orrerv farthen. (1676) 550 He retired himself 
into an out-Chamber. 

+ Ou-tehange, Obs. nonce-wa. [OvtT-6.] 7 Out- 
ward or foreign exchange. 

1695 W. Lownpes £ss, Asmsendm. Sitv. Coin 4x His 
Chamberlain, and Master and Worker and Warden of all 
his Exchanges and Outchanges in England and Calis. 

Outcharm,v. [Ovt-18.] trans. To surpass 
in charming ; to charm more potently, 

1710 Norris CA», Prudence v. 235 To outcharm all the 
pest and Relishes of this sensible world. 1827-44 

. P. Wittis Poems, Psyche 13 One silent took of thine, 
Like stronger magic, will outcharm it all. 


Out-chase to Out-chide: see Our-. 


+ Ountchoo:sing, 27/. sé. Obs. [Ovr- 9.] 
The action of choosing out, selection; a levy. 

1g35 CoveROALeE 1 Avugs v. 14 Salomon made an ont- 
chosynge (of workmen) thorow out all Israel. And y? 
outchosynge was thirtic thousande men, 

Out-citizen to Out-clamour : see Our-. 

Outclass (autkla's), v. Sporting. [Out- 26.] 
¢rans, To beat or surpass (a rival) so completely 
as lo put him virtually out of the same class or to 
preclude the notion of his being a competitor; to 
leave ‘nowhere’ in a race or contest. 

3870 Datly News 12 May, She [a yacht] was completely 
outclassed on that occasion, and never stood the slightest 
chance from start to finish. r188a S#. Yares's Gaz. 4 Apr. 

/1 A fine young fellow: hut..beside the bright and merry- 
looking athlete who opposed him he seemed quite outclassed. 
1893 Q. [Coucn] Detectable Duchy 83 As a liar, I out-classed 
every man on board. 


Ou't-clea:rance, Commerce. [on 6.] The 
act of clearing ont; the clearance of a ship by the 
payment of the custom-house dues. 

1778 Foote Trip Calais 1.i, [Seaman says) You are 
we 


lcome to anchor here as tong as you list: But you will 
find the duties high at out-clearance. 


Ou't-clea:ring, v4/. sb. Banking. [Ovr-6.] 
The sending out of bills of exchange and cheques 
drawn upon other banks to the Clearing-house, in 
order to thcir settlement by the banks on which 
they are drawn; hence, the bills and cheques 
collectively thus sent out to be cleared: the con- 
verse of Ix-cLEARING. Also a/ftrid. as ou't-clear- 
ing book (short of-dook), the book in which 
these are entered. Hence Ou't-clenrer, the repre- 
sentative of a bank at the Clearing-house, who 


manages the out-clearing; also called ont-clerk. 
[x827 Grisart Pract. Treat. Banking (1849) 11. 442 All 
the articles in the Clearing are entered..in a book called 
the Clearing Book. On the left hand are entered the bills 
and drafts upon other Bankers. These are called the 
‘clearing out ".) 1875 Jevons A/oncy (1878) 278 The exchanges 
are effected by an equat nonmber of messengers simulta- 
neously walking round the desks, delivering the parcels of 
‘out clearing’ and receiving those of ‘in clearing’, or, as 
they are called in New York, the Credit and Dehit Ex- 
changes. 1882 A. S. Micme Gilbart’s Hist. Banking Ui. 
325 The In-Clearing Book of each clerk onght to agree, of 
Course, with the portions relating to him of the Out-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerks. 1897 Westo. Gas. 
sg Mar. 3/1 The ‘out-clearers’ in the morning sort the 
various ater ies received by their bank on the other clearing 
banks in alphabetical order, and enter them in their ‘out. 
clearing books’ under the names of the different banks. 
Out-climb,zv. [Ovr-18,17.] ¢rvans. To snr- 
pass in climbing ; to climb or aseend beyond. 
a1610 B. Jonson Pr. Henry's Barrisrs Wks. (Ruldg.) 
477 Buildings .. that were the pride of time And did the 
barbarous Memphian heaps outclimb, 1854 Owen in Cire. 
Se., Organ. Nat, 1. 198 It can outclimh the mie ae ad 
le. 


[Out- 1.] a, A 
b. An outer room, 


Temple Rar Mag. Oct. 269 They have outclim 
wood, and are standing on the close. .grass of th 


Out-clothing, -club, etc,: see OuT. be 


OUT-COAT. 


+ Ou't-coat. Oss. [Ovur-3.] An overceat. 
1684 London Gaz. No. 1991/4 A brown Cloth Out-Coat. 
2760-7a HH, Baooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) 1. 68 Coats, out- 
coats, shirts, waist-coats, ae 
Ou‘t-co:llege, z. [Ovt- 12.] Not residing 
within the buildings ofa college: applied chiefly te 
members of a college who reside or lodge outside. 
1861 Tarvecvan Horace al Athens, Colder than out- 
college breakfasts. 1884 R. Oansay Afe. J. RX. Hope-Scott 
1.24 To these must be added his ‘ out-college’ friends. 2893 
Fowter Hist. C.C. C. (O. H. S.) 224 Another scholar, for 
having in his room some out-college men without leave,.. 
was sentenced to be kept hard at work in the library..for a 
month. od. (Oxford), ‘List of Out-college Residents’. 
Out-colour, etc. : see OurT-. 


Outcome (antkem), sd. [Ovr- 7.] 

+1. The act or fact of coming out. Oés. 

@iazs Ancr. R. 80 Widuten hope of vtcume. 2375 Baa- 
aova Sruce ty. 361 And we sall neir enbuschit be, Quhar we 
thair Papen ae [4ZS. Z. outecome] may se. ¢2z500 
Lancelot 592 Two knichtis.. waiting his outcome. ; 

b. The time of the year when the days begin 


to lengthen (Jam.). ‘Se. 

3706 Mare of Collingtoun in Watson Coll. Sc, Poenis 1. 
43, 1 pray you, Duncan, thole me here, Until the out- 
cum of the Year. 2715 J¥odrow Corr, (1843) II. 87 The 
talk that Mar.. designs to quarter in Perth this season till 
the outcome of the year. 

2. That which comes out of or results from 
something; visible or practical result, effect, or 
product. (orig. S¢.: app. made Eng. hy Carlyle.) 

2788 R. Gattoway Poems 23 And for the outcome o’ the 
story, Just trust it to your ni'bour tory. 2808-18 Janiason, 
Outcome, Termination.. Increase, product. 283a CaaLyLe 
Mise. Boswell's Johnson (1857) V1 ie 59 We do the man’s intel- 
lectual endowment great wrong, if we measure it by its mere 
logical outcome. 2848 Kincsiay Saint's Trag. 11. iii. 138 
Scan results and outcomes. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Ari 
Addenda Note 8 Nothing more than the natural wth and 
outcome from the little dishonesty of the little buyers and 
sellers, 1865 Sat, Rev. 19 Aug. 227/1 He is, as the modern 
phrase has it, the outcome of these fine fictional theories. 
1874 Sutty Sensal. 4 Ininit. 76 Readiness to act [is] the 
Sure outcome and test of belief. 

3. An outlet. 

1885 W. D. Howetts Silas Laphawt (18g1) IL. 185 There 
nin’t going to be the out-come for the paint in the foreign 
markets that we expected, 1 H. Nisset Bush Girl's 
Ront, 46 There were lots of other outcomes for her heroic 
efforts without her going to war for the sake of her country. 

+ Outcome, f7/.a. Obs. In 1 Utancumen, § 
out(e)-comen. [In OE. f. #fan from without + 
cumen, pa. pple., come.] Come from without, i.e. 
from another country or place; foreign. 

¢893 K. AELraro Ores. vy. ii. § 5 Pat ber nan utancymen 
mon cuman ne dorste. @10a3 Wutrstan Hom. xv. (1883) 
91 ALlbeodige men and utancumene swyde us swencad. 
c 1425 Eng. Cong. Frel. 18 For out-comen men that he lade 
with hym. /did., The owt-comen folk bat was thus in-to the 
land I-come. 1469 [Waterf. Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, App. v. 307 No oute commes man nor strangere, 

So Ou'tco:mer, a. astranger; one coming from 
outside. Ods. b. One coming out from a place. 

1607 in ist. Wakefield Gram, Sch. (1892) 70 By any 
scholleroroutcommer, 1880 L. WaALLace Ben-//ur 423 *What 
is going on?‘ one of the Galileans asked an outcomer. 

+ Ou't-co:meling. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Ovr- 
+ ComxLine, after Ourcomz pf/, a.] One who has 
come from without; a stranger, sojourner, as distin- 
guished from a native, or original resident. 

_%3.. 2. £. Adit, P. B, 876 Au out-comlyng, a carle. 2585 
in Strype Lect. Ment.(1721) UL. 1. xxxiii, 429, | beseech you, 
as out-comlings and strangers, to abstain (ete). 

Outco:ming, v7. sé. [OvT- 9.] 

tl. A coming ont, issuing forth; ‘concr. a place 
of issue or emergence. Oés. 

@1300 Cursor M. 73593 At pe vte-cuming o be yatte He 
turnd ngnin. 1375 [see Ourcome sd. 1), 2398 Tazvisa Barth. 
De P, R.v.\x. (Bodl. MS.) If. 30/2 A seneuge..is naisch atte 
be oute comynge and hard ianheeaeal a@1548 Hatt Chron, 
#ien, V1 107d, Iu the plain feld. .abidyng the outcommyng 
and battaile of their enemies. 

2. Event, issue; a result, a product. 

2382 Wvciie Gen. xii. 13 We herden alle thingis that after- 
ward Hie euteoom 70g ofthe thing proned. 1858 J. MaaTineau 
Stud. Chr. 306 They are the separate outcomings of a great 
lifethrill, 3875 E. Waiter Life tn Christ ut. xxii. (2878) 323 
No mere outcoming of modern thought. 

3. Emanation. 

1845 Taancn Aus. Lect, Ser. 1, i. 9 Him of whom the 
Seripture is the outcoming and the Word. 1860 — Serm. 
Westu:, Abb. xi. 11g Our words are the outcoming of our 
inmost heart. 

Out-compass to Out-cook: see Ovr-. 

+ Ou't-corner. Oés. [OvrT- 3.] An outlying, 
remote, or ont-of-the-way corner or spot. 

2530 PatsGr. 250/2 Outcorner or secrete corner, reduyi. 
2626 Barnaap /sle of Man (1627) 10 Besides many Backe. 
sides, By-lanes, and Out-corners, there are foure great streets, 
1642 Fultea Holy a? S¢. 11. ix. 82 Well skilled in some 
dark out-corners of Divinity. 

Outcorporate, v.: see Out- 25. 

tOut-cote,v. [f. Our- 18 + Corgy.1} trans. 
To surpass. 

re ce Alb, Eng. vi. xxx, (1612) 149 She of the Gods 
and Goddesses before the wanton noted, Was of the Gods 
und Goddesses for wantonnesse out-coted. 

Out-count, -country : see OvT-. 

+Out-countenance, v. Obs. [Our- 26.] 
trans. To put out of countenance; to outface, 
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2586 Baicut Afelanch. xxix. 166 Then is he presently 
outcountenaunced through the guiltie conceite. 2603 FLoaio 
Montaigne u. ii. (1632) 190, 1 have seene him when hee was 
past threescore yeares of age mocke at all our sports, and 
outcountenance our youthfull pastimes. 2613 J. Davigs 
Muse's Teares (1878) 14 While high Content, in what- 
so-euer Chance, Makes the braue Minde the Starres out- 
countenance, 

+ Ou‘t-course. Obs. [Our- 7: after Lat. ex- 
cursio, exctrsus running out, invasion.] An excur- 
sion ; a hostile inread or incursion. 

fas T. Caatweicnt Confit. Rhen. N. T. (1618) 721 It 
so crusheth this opinion of the Saints out-courses upon the 
earth. 1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr, v. iv. 333 Made 
out-courses upon the neighbor-countreys. 

Out-course, v.: sec Out-. 


Out-cowrt. [Ovr- 3.] An outer court. 

1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scint. 1. Son-dayes iii, A taste of 
Heav’n ou earth..the out-courts of glory. @2716 Sovth 
Sernz, (t744) VIL. xi. 232 Persons who, like Agrippa, were 
almost Christians, and have been (as it were) in the Skirts 


and Out-courts of Heaven. 
+ Outcra‘ck, v. Oss. [Our-18.] “vans. To 


make a louder crack or noise than; to outbrag. 

59a GREENE Groal’s ‘w. JVit (1617) 23 Furnish himselfe 
with more crownes, least hee were outerackt with new 
commers, 1603 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. vi. 498 Hang 
him whose verse cannot out-belch the wind;..Cannot out- 
cracke the scarr-crow thunderbolt, 2606 Maaston Faw 1v. 
F iijb, Heele out cracke a Germaine when hee is drunke. 

Out-cra‘ft, v. rare. [Ovt- 21.] ¢rans. To 
surpass in craft or cunning; to outwit. 

2879 H. N. Hupson Hanilet 24 Claudius must get up very 
early, and be very busy when up, to out-craft him. 

+ Out-cra‘fty, v. Obs. rare". [f. OvT-20 + 
Crarty (if not a misprint for owi-crafted).] = prec. 

2622 Suaks. Cyd, in. iv. 15 That Drug-damn'd Italy, hath 
out-craftied him, And hee’s at some hard point. 

Out-crash, out-crawl: see Our-, 

+ Ou-terease, Obs. rare. [Formed as the oppo- 
site of ¢erease, after such pairs as ingrowth, out- 
growih.| Oulgrowth, outsheot ; emigration. 

16a5 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 96 As for their Colonies and 
Outcreases into Spain they are..hardly proved. Jéfd. 103 
The men of Marseil are counted an Outcrease of Asia. 

Ouwtecrier. Now rare. [Ovut-8.] One who 
cries out, a. One who raises an culeeys a brawler. 

1535 Covaapace /sa. xlii, z He shal not be an outeryer, 
ner au hie mynded person. 156: Daus tr. Bullinger on 
Afoc. (1573) 150 Plagues, disturbers, outcryers, and iniurious 
agaynst ted and hys Saints. 2584 Leyeesters Commonw., 
(1641) 30 To stop the mouths of out-criars, 

+b. One who sclls by auction (Outcry sé. 2). 

2577-87 Howinsuen Chron. ILI. 1207/1 Tobecried through 
the citie by a man with a bell, and then to be sold by the 
common outcrier appointed for that purpose. 


Outcrop (autkrgp), sd. [Ovr-7: cf. crop ont, 
Crerv.i0.] Aliningand Geol, The cropping out 
or emergence of a stratum or vein at the surface; 


the edge of a stratum or vcin that thus crops ont, 

3805 Ladin. Rev. V1. 244 Most of our coal has been dis- 
covered. alae nenig their outcrops. 2825 W. Sautu Afent. 
Alap Strata Eng. & Wales7 The edges of the strata, which 
may all be crossed in a journey from east to west, are called 
their outcrops, 1878 HuxLey PAysiogr. 29 Rain falling 
upon the ground..is absorbed by the outcrop, or exposed 
surface, of the sandy stratum, 1884 J, Harpy in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club. 1X. No. 3. 452 Outerops of limestone succeed. 

b. transf. 

1852-6 Woopwaab Mollusca 213 Flattened prisms of con- 
siderahle length, arranged .. obliquely to the surfaces of the 
shell, the interior of which is imbricated by their out-crop. 

ce. fig. A coming into outward manifestation. 

1864 Barvior Two Worlds p. vii, 1 regard these as only its 
incidents and outward evidences, uot its essentials; the mere 
outcrop on the surface indicating the presence and operation 
of underlying spiritual forces. 2897 .C. Hazutr Four 
Gen. Lit, Fant. 1.1, ii, g2 Here we have an 
splenetic acrimony. 

a. atirtb, in ALining. 

1895 Harcu & Cuatmeas Gold Mines Rand 221 Shufts 
that are partly vertical and partly inclined ..among outcrop 
Pe 1895 St. Fames's Gas. 16 Nov. 7/2 With regard 
to the productive capacity of the outcrop companies. 


Ouwtcrop, v. [f. prec. sh.] 
and Geol. ‘To crep out (see CRoPz. 10) or emerge 
at the surface, as a stratum or vein. 

2848 Fral. R. Agri 


outcrop of that 


a ic. Soc. 1X. 1. 61 Wherever it outcrops, 
the soil is distinguished for its fertility. 2895 Westu. Gaz. 
27 May 8/1 A number of other reefs.. traverse the property, 
either cee ropping on or dipping into it, 

b. fig. To emerge or come out casually. 

2856 C. J. Exticorr in Cantbr, Ess. 172 Because a few 
suspicious words here and there outcrop in the narrative, 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xii. § 553 Do we not.. 
find outcropping some reason for the question, what have 
the winds had to do with the phenomena before us? 

Ou‘tcro:pping, v2. sb, [Ovut-9.] Mining, 
Geol.,etc. The action or fact of cropping out; the 
part of a stratum that crops ont: = OvrcroPsé.a, 

1872 Ravmonp Statist. Mines & Mining 23 A tunnel... 
cuts the vein ..175 feet below the outcroppings. 1882 
Stevenson New Arad. Nis. 11. i.6 An outcropping of rock 
had formed a bastion for the sand. 

b. fg. Appearance, cmergence: =Ovrcror sé. c. 

1855 Mavay Phys. Geog. Sea vi. § 383 Here the out. 
croppings of the relation between magnetism and the circu- 
lation of the atmosphere again appear. 2887 Athen2um 


25 June 830/2 The sudden outcropping of a school of young 
-.and promising critics. 


| tweyn, 2567 


tnir. a. Mining | 


OUTDANCE. 


Ou'tcro:pping, 7/7. 2. [Ovt- 10.] Crop- 
ping out, emerging at the surface of the ground, 

1845 Silliman's Amer. Frni. Apr. 299 Brine springs.. 
issue, at the outcropping edges of the siliccous portion of the 
mass. 2885 ‘C, E. Capt Prophet Gt. Smoky Mount. 
viii, Emerging. .upon a slope of outcropping ledges, where 
his horse left no hoof-print, 

Ou'tcross. [Ovut- 6.] A cross wilh an un- 
related breed or race. 

2890 J. M. Taacy in Upland Shooting 398 1t may happen 
that the outcross has been to some extremely prepotent 
hreed. 2900 Trans. Highl. & Agric. Soc. 164 [He] rarely 
sought an outcross for his hroadly founded herd. 

Out-crow, -crowd, -crown: sce Ourt-. 


Outery (autkrai), sb. [Our- 7.] 

1. The act of crying out; an excited exclamation 
or shout ; loud clamonr; noise, uproar. 

238a Wyeiir Ace/us, xxxv. 18 The outery of hir vp on the 
ledyng doun of hem. 2534 Act 26 Hen. Vill, c.5 § 1 Avy 
outcrie, hute, or fresshe suite of or for anie felonie. 560 
Davs tr. Sleidane’s Comms, 5x Carying him awaye, he 
makinge an outery and calling for helpe. 2603 Knones 
Hist. Turks (1638) 101 Hee returning..with his army, came 
vpon them..with a most horrible outcry. 2748 Axson's 

oy. 111, vi. 347 There was an outery of fire on the forecastle. 
1810 Scotr Lady of L. u. xvii, With mingled out-cry, shrieks, 
and blows. 2875 Faeeman Worm. Cong. (ed. 2) 111. xii. 208 
‘The charge. .seems..to rest on nothing better than the wild 
outcries of William's enemies at n drunken revel, 

2. A public sale to the highest bidder; an 
auction. Oés. or local, 

2e2600 Distracted Emp. 1.i.in Bullen Old P2, (1884) IIt. 
195 He sells his goods at outeryes—t Who gives most?" 2607 
J. Noapan Surv. Dial. 1.9 One wil outbid another, as at 
an outcry in London. 2708 Lond. Gas. No. 4412/3 On 
Wednesday. .will be held a publick Outcry for Sale of the 
Inheritance or Fee-simple Estate of the.. Barton of Kenta- 
berry. 2723 Da For Col. Fack (1840) 213, I broke up 
housekeeping, and sold my furniture by public outcry, 2848 
Tuacxeaay Van, Fair xxxviii, (He) sold it at public outcry, 
at an enormous loss to himself. _ 

b. The crying of articles in the streets for sale. 

1884 Times 29 July xx majo milkman was sum- 
moned under a local by-law for selling milk by outery. 

+3. Xhet. Ecphonesis or exclamation. Oés, 

2587 Gotpine De Mornay xxvi, 396 We would haue him 
to vse..outcries as Cicero, or fine conceits as Seveca doth. 


-3889 Putrennam Lug. Poesie 11. xix. (Arb) 221 The figure 


of exclamation, I call him the outcrie because it vtters our 
minde by all such words as do shew any extrente passion. 

Outery:,v. [Ovr- 14, 15, 18.] 

+1. a. cntr. To cry out. b. ¢vans. To cry 
aloud, exclaim ; to proclaim. Oés. 

2430-40 Lye, Bochkas 39a/2 The world outcryeth of vs 
Gude & Godlee B, (S. T. S.) 283 Thair fals 
Hypocresie ‘Throw all the warld is now outcryit. 1626 T, 
Atessuay Passion Sernt, 27 Thus Christ, having outeryed 
his torments, prayed for reliefe. 2654 Gavton Pleas. Notes 
ut ii, 38 When Sancho out-cri’d, then Don did not out-ride. 

+2. To sell hy auction. Obs. 

2676 Laws of Barbados +5 Mar. (1699) 126 Be it Enacted 
..That such Effects should be out-cryed aud sold within 
those Hours. 2688 /éid. 19 Dee. (1855) ro Dehtors that 
have their cattle, coppers and stills, and other chattels 
brought by execution to the open market to be outcried, 

3. To outdo in crying; to cry louder than; to 
‘shout down’. 

1530 Parser. 6s0/2 Lette hym erye as loude as he wyll, 
yet I wyll outcrye hym. 1628 C. Potter Consecr. Serna, 
15 Mar. (1629) 72 If wee cannot outcry it, wee must outlive 
it. 2642 Svmonps Servo. def. He, Comn:. Db, Their dead 
inventions would out-cry us, and condemne us. 1748 Youna 
Nt, Th, 1x. 2326 Ev'ry Night Let it out-cry the Boy at 
Philip’s Ear, 2851 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 11. mt. 1. xiv. § 5 
Neither nuger, for that overpowers the reason or outcries it. 

Ou'tery:ing, v4/. sb. [Ovt-9.] A crying out; 
clamonr, shouting. So Outery:ing Af/. a., that 
cries out, clamorons; calling loudly or vehemently. 

2569-70 Roy. Proclam, 4 Mar., With clamors and out- 
eryinges [they] haue accursed the sayde Leonarde Dacres. 
2626 Beanarp Jsle of Man (1627) 187 Touching this im- 

tient and ingratefull out-crying fellow Poverty, 2676 W. 
ier Contn. Blair's Autoblog. (1848) 548 The disarming of 
the militia..occasioned much outerying. 2890 Daily News 
3 Nov. 6/2 There was more hooting and ribald outerying. 
2890 Home Missionary (U. S.) July 121 A great and out- 
crying need for some ..missionaries, 

Out-cull to Out-curse : see Ovr-. 

tOuten't, v. Obs. (exc. in pa. pple.) [Ovrt- 
tH trans. To cut out: see Cut uv. 56, 

2666 Third Adv. Painter 19 How far the Gentleman out- 
cuts the Lord, ¢1706 Vawnaucn Mistake ut. Wks, (Rtldg.) 
450/2, 1 have seen many a pleasant humour amongst ladies, 
but you outeut ‘em all. 2860 Hewerr Anc. Armour 11. 188 
‘The sollerets are much outcut at the instep. 

So Ontent Z7/. a, [OvuT- 11], cut out, excised; 
Owteutting vé/. sé., cutting out, excision, 

1860 Hewitt Ane. Armour IL. r2 (Cent.) The sollerets are 
remarkable for the large out-cut piece at the instep. 2752 

« Loutnian Forni of Process (ed. 2)9 Robes.. distinguished 

yy Outcuttings or Mushings. A 

Outda‘cious, dial. corruption of Aupacrous. 

2838 Dickens O. Tw/st xvii, That out-dacious Oliver. 
1840 Mas. F. Taotuore Afichael Armstrong iv. 1. 89 They 
have the outdaciousness to complain that the rents are 
raised. 188 Tennyson Village Wife xii, "E were that 
outdacious at "6am. 4 

Outda‘nce,v. [Ovt-18.] ‘rans. To surpass 
or outdo in dancing. 

2663 CowLEy Cutter Coleman St. v. vi, We'll out-dauce 
the dancing Disease. 1742 Fie.oinc 3. Andrews ut. vii, 
The company all offered the dancing-master wagers that 


OUTDARE. 


the parson ontdanced him. 1834 Becnrorp /fady IL. 334 
We outdid all our former outdancings. 

Outda‘re, v [Our- 18, 18¢.] 

1. ¢rans. To overcome by daring; to outbrave, 


defy. 

1596 Suaks. 1 fen, /V, v. i. 40 It was my Self, my 
Brother, ond his Sonne, That... boldly did ont-dare ‘Ihe 
danger of the time. 1613 W. Baowxe Arit. Past. 1. iii, 
The holly that ontdares cold winter's ire. 677 Gitrn 
Demonol, (1867) 36 That they might contenin and outdare 
God to His face. axgix Ken Admund Poet. Wks, 1721 
II. 313 All offer'd up ejaculated Prayer, And felt fresh 
vigour, Danger to outdare, a. F 

. To exceed or surpass in daring, to dare more 
than. 

31607 Snaus, Cor. 1. iv. 53 Oh Noble Fellow | Who sensibly 
out-dares his sencelesse Sword. 1674 Gol. Tongue ut. § 1 
(1684) 109 All inferior prophaneness is as much ontdared hy 
Atheism, as is religion it self, 1846 Taencn Afirac, xvii. (1862) 
283 He will outdo and outdare the other disciples. 

llence Outdared, Outdaring a8 adjs. 

1593 Suans. Rick, /f,1. i. 190 Shall I seeme Crest-falne 
in my fathers sight,.. Before thls out-dar'd dastard? 1644 
Vicars God in Alount 204 Our out-daring enemies. 

+Ou't-date, a. Obs. rare. [Out-12.] Without 
date, dateless, extending beyond all date. 

1630 Dros. or Hawts. /lowers Sion x7 And may thou 
ty! be so bless'd to ont-date times That, when 
heaven’s choir shall blaze in accents loud The many mercies 
of their Sovereign Good, ..]t may be still the burden of 
their joy. 

Outda‘te, v, [Ovr- 26.] évans. To put out of 
date, make {a thing) out of date or obsolete. 

a sete Daum. or Hawtn. Yas. V Wks. (3711) 110 Imagin- 
ing to himself an over-sight and preterition, [he] outdateth, 
by his stay, his protection, ax7x6 Beacuace JWVés. (1743) I. 
178 The ceremonial Law..expired and was outdated, when 
the Things typified and signified thereby were accomplished, 
1868 Witrrizn Among the Hills ga if the Sermon on 
the Mount had been Outdated like a last year’s almanac. 

Hence Outdated #//.a., put or become ont of 
date; grown obsolete; antiquated. 

1616 Manifest. Abp. Spalalo's Motives App. tii. 6 Out- 
dated Kalendars of Gallo-Belgicns. 1698 Nozats Pract. 
Disc, (1707) 1V. 13 None of these talk of Religion; that's 
a stale, ont-dated, antiquated, superannuated Subject. 

Outda-zzle,v. [Ovt-18.] ¢revzs. To outdo 
in dazzling or brillianey ; to outshine. Also fig. 

wgos Tate Warriour's Weic. \, Fury like Theirs .. 
Out-dazled Danger, and made Horror Bright. 1813 Cotz- 
nince Letl., to T. Poole (1895) 611 Elliston, by mere dint 
of voice and self-conceit, out-dazzled him. 1879 Faraan 
St. Paud I. 191 lt might be imagined that nothing can 
outdazzle the glare of a Syrian sun at noon. 

Out-devil to Out-diplomatize: see Our-. 
Outdistance, v. [Ovt- 18b.] ¢rans. To 
leave completely behind (in a race; hence, in any 
competition or career); to outstrip: ef. DISTANCE 


v. 4,44. Be 

1857 TsoLrore Sarch. Towers xxxviii. (1858) Fie Why do 
you let the Slopes.,out-distance you? 1869 Daily Newr 
aa May, (In the three miles walking match, he],so soon out- 
distanced his opponents, that they did not think it worth 
while to compete further with him. = D'Ovie Notches 
113 At last our pursuers were outdistanced, 1898 T. ADAMSON 
Stud. Mind in Christ vii. 17x They felt themselves out- 
distanced by His ideas, even when they saw into them, 

Outdo (antd#), v. [Our- 15, 18, 18¢.] 

+1. trans. To put out. (In ME. two words: cf. 
do oul.) Obs. 

13.. Cursor M. 989 Adam was out don nais and naked, 
In to pe land quar he was maked. 603 Drayton Sar, 
Wars v. li, Was ta’en in battle and his eyes out-done. 

2. To exeeed in doing or performance; to excel, 
surpass, beat; to he superior to. 

x607 Swans. Cor. 11. i. 150 He hath in this action out-done 
his former deeds doubly. 623 B. Jonson On Portr, Shaks. 
in Folio, Wherein the Grauer had a strife With Nature, to 
out-doo the life. «713 Sreeia Guard. No, 170 P a8 They 
ontdo ts so much in cheapness of labour. s80q Worpsw. 
‘T wandered lonely as a clond’ iii, The waves beside them 
danced; but they Ont-did the sparkling waves in glee. 
1877 Brack Green Past, xxxiv. (x878) a74 The other two 
wonien were not to be outdone. 

b. To beat, defeat, overcome ; to exhanst, 

wud Yaananton Exg. furprov. title-p., To Out-do the 
Dutch without Fighting, to Pay Debts without Moneys. 
a A. R. Roseins Yran/. (1850) a4, 1 feel weak, and find 
that a little labor, walking and rowing, seems to out-do me. 
1869 J. S. Batowtn Pred. Nations iii. (1877) 107 If they 
were not outdone by the insane ppigealry- g 

Hence Outdo'ing vd/. sb, and pp/. a. ; Outdorer, 
one who outdoes another. 

1679 Phil. Collections XU. 38 His Observations so wholly 
new and out-doing, that no..Reader can think he wants 
anything hut Equals. 1747 Pore, etc. Art Siuhing 121 
They continue to out-do even their own out-doings. B24 
Miss Mrtroro Vilage Ser. 1. (1863) 173 His rival, .. an out- 
doer hy profession. 1840 Tu. Hoox in New Afouthly Alag. 
LX. 11 The pink of perfection far outdid his usnal outdoings. 

+ Out-doo:r, sé. [Ourt- 3.] An exterior or 
outer door, 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angellr 185 To keepe well and 
strictly the out-doores, the sences. 1766 Enticx London 
IV. 34a A sentinel is stationed..at the out door. x81a 
Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 She flung the out-door of the 
house open, 


Out-door, outdoor, 2. (adv.) [Our- 12.] 


1. That is done, exists, lives, or is used, out of 


doors, without the house, or in the open air. 
x765 T. Hurciinson /fist. Mass. 1. fag Their out-door 
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work. 1820 Luscomaz Observ. Preserv, Health Soldiers 
93 Employed in oo pursuits or as out-door manu- 
facturers, 1856 N 

turiog by the outdoor sun and air. 1865 
teap 1. 134 She..put on her out-door attire. 

2. Relieved or administered outside or apart from 
residence in a workhouse, a charitable institution, 
etc. ; as out-door pauper, pension, relief. 

2833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1, iii. 51 The 
outdoor paupers had vagon the mischief. 1834 Act 445 
Will. [V,c. 76 § 5a On what conditions, and io what manner, 
such out-door relief may be afforded. 1876 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. 1v. v. (ed. 5) p, xxxi, Out-door relief ought to be 
greatly restricted. 1899 Daily News 19 June 7/a Aged 
seamen. .admitted..to the benefits of an ont-door peasion. 

3. Existing or arising outside Parliament, or 
among the people themselves. 

1884 A. Pao /fist. Reform ii, 16 A just and equal 
representation was long a popular outdoor cry. 2bid. v. 
91, This.. had revived the Guicoar agitation for Reform. 

4. Applied to the outward or down stroke of 
a Cornish pumping engine. 

1875 J. H. Couns Afetal Mining 93 The..plunger lifts 
are worked by the down or out-door stroke; the weight 
of the rods forcing the water up the column of pumps. 

B. adv. in comd., as outdoor-grown. 

x695 Daily News so Aug. 5/3 Tomatoes _are pouring.. 
into the London markets, the ontdoor-grown fruit being npe. 

Hence Outdoo:rish ¢., having an out-of-doors, 
open-air appearance or effect; Ou:tdoo'rishness, 
Ou-tdoo:rness, the quality of being out of doors, 
open-airness. 

1777 T. Twinine in Recreat. & Stud, (1882) 50 All ontdoor- 
ness and bodily activity, with a fat Inmp of quiet mind 
within. 5880 Miss Birp Yafax I. 199 The middle and 
lower classes have an outdoorishness and visibility about 
them which offer a thousand points of interest. s89x (//ustr. 
Lond. News Xmas No, 3/1 Perfectly lovely... but a little cold 
and ont-doorish. ue Chicago Advance 10 Dec, 8a1 The 
large out-doorness of the ent is one element of its power, 

Outdoors, adz. [Ovt prep.] Ont of doors; 
in the open air; also as s6, = OuT-oF-poor B. 

1844 ‘J. Stuck’ High Life N. York 11. xxii. 60 A great 
strapping woman astall as all ont-doors, 1846 in Worcester, 
1861 Lowett. Biglow P. Ser. u. i. 169 Ourn's the fust thru- 
by-daylight train with all ou’ doors for deepot. 1882 
Stevenson Fan. Studies Men & Bhs. (:901) 73 Wisdom 
keeps school outdoors. 

+Ouwtdraught!. Obs. [Ovr- 7: after L. 
extractum, OF, estrait.] An extract, an abstract. 

oxqgg Pecock Refr. v. xi. 541 In the extract or out. 
drau3t of the Donet. 1542 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 415/a 


ore you 


Pe extracte and ontdraucht of all proces of forfaltoure con- | 


cernin: erle of anguiss. ¢3 alfour’s Practicks (1754 
368 ees or Cttiohi Gr apace rollis. oe) 
Outdraught?. [Ovt-7.] An outward draught 
or current of air; the ‘ back-wash’ of a wave. 
1857 Kixcstey 7'wo Y. Age iii, Then followed the return- 
ing out-draught, and every limb qnivered with the strain. 
1859 R. F. Buaton Centr. A/r. in Jrul. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 


rs. Brownina Aur. Leigh wees Ma- | g 


OUTEN. 


1612 Two Noble K. im. vi, 1 feele my selfe.. able once 
ee To out-dure danger. 1648 Hennicn Hesper., Pillar 
Fame, Fame's pillar..Out-during marble, brasse or jet. 

ae uF br ol One that endures or survives. 
18az2 B. Coznwart Poets, Derwent-Wat. 
Out-durer of the storms 2 a 

+ Outdwerll, v. Ods. [OurT- 17.] “vans. To 
tarry or stay beyond (a time). 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. wu. vi. 3 And it is overuaile he out- 
dwels hls honre, For louers ever run before the clocke, 

Ou'tdweller. [Ovt-2,8.] One who dwells 
outslde of or away from (a certaln place), 

168a ScarLett Exchanges 163 If the Acceptant be an 
Out-dweller, (i,¢. dwells tn another place than where the 
Bill must be paid). 1895 Atlantic Monthly Mar. 387 The 
ontdweller from civilization .. produces only for his and 
their consumption. 1900 W. Watt Aberdeen & Banff iv. 
e All ‘ontdwellers’ of the burgh were to be brought in as 
jar as possible for the common defence. 

- Ou'tdwelling #//. 2. [OuT- 10], dwelling ont- 
side. 

1893 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 148/2 Ouldwelling men who 
had something to sell or to trade. 

+Out-dweilling, sb. Obs. [Ovt- 1, 3.] A 
dwelling situated on the outskirts of a town, etc. 

x67 tusaano Indian Wars (1865) I. 128 Doing some 
small Mischief upon some Ont-dwellings of Springfield. 

+ Oute, adv. Obs. Forms: 1-3 tite, 4-5 oute, 
owte. [OE. de = OS., OFris. ta, aie, OHG. 
tze, ON. a7, Goth. fa adv., deriv. of #7 Our. 
Cf. Gr. tw from é£.] 

1. Of position: Ont, outside. = Out adv, 15,16; 
also in some derived senses, e. g. = OUT 22, 23. 

egoo tr. Bada's Hist, w. iit. (1890) 264 Ponne wars he 
ute wyrcende. crooo Ags. Goss, Matt. xxvi. 69 Petrus 


| sodlice sxt ute [Lradisf/. Gta] on pam cofertune, a 1100 


83 The mpc required to secure mn continuous out- | 
al 


xnyson /faro(d u. i. 3a Clinging thus 


raught. x8 
Hef aul like 


{I] Felt the remorseless outdraught of the deep 
a great strong fellow at my legs. 

+ Outdraw’, v. Obs. [Ovrt- 15.] érans. To 
draw ont. (In ME. prop. two words.) 

axze0 E. E. Psalter xxi. so Pou art whilk pat me out 
droghe Fra pe wumbe. x390 Gower Conf 11. 245 Of 
which he mot the teth outdrawe. 1558 Puazr /Eneid V1. 
Rij, A gastly Gripe, that euermore his growing guttes 
outdrawes, 1658 Fox Waria’ Surg. ut. xv. 263 The 
vertue of the Plaister expels and outdraweth all humors. 

Ou'tdrawing, vé/.56. [Ovt-9.] Drawing out. 
ein Barrer Theor. Warres 9x At the out drawing of the 

nsigne. 

Out-drea‘m,v. rare. [Ovut-16, 15b.] rans. 
+a. To oust or expel by dreams (o4s.). b. To 
dream to an end. sonce-use. 

x6ax Fretcuer és/. Princess ut. i, 1 am no flatterer, To 
promise infinitely, and out-dream dangers, 1798 SotHzav 
tr. Wieland’: Ohivon (1826) II, ary The moanful dream 
out-dreamt, the trial o'er. 


+ Owt-dress, 56. Obs. 
outward dress. : 

5637 B. Jonson Sad Sheps. ut, i, Tha’ but dight ye yet in 
the out-dress And ‘parel of Earine. 

Outdre'ss, v. [Ovt- 18.] rans. To outdo 


[Our- 3.] Onter or 


| in dressing oneself; to dress more finely than. 


1786 [sce Outsnow v.a} 1Be7 W. Iavinc Salmag. ve 
345 Young people of both sexes, who. .try to out-dress eac! 
other. hicago Advance 19 Aug. 247/1 A daughter 
never should seek nor be allowed to ‘ontdress’ her mother. 

Outdrink, v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] trans. . To 
drink (anything) out or up, drink dry. b. To 
outdo in drinking, drink more than. : 

1593 Donne Saf. il. 33 Nor they which use..To out-drinke 
thesea, 16aa penne Massincer Virg. Mart. i.i, 1 durst 
out-drink a lord. 1735 Porn Donne Sat, u. 37 Who..Out- 
cant old Esdras, or ontdrink his heir. x891 A/iss. Herald 
(Boston) Dec. 538 He.. tried to outdrink the heaviest drinkers. 

Outdri-ve, v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

+1, rans. To drive ont, expel. (Prop.two words.) 

a@x300 Cursor M. 1768 (Cott.) Pe springes cum over-all 
utedriue (Gétt. vte dreue, 77. onte to dref}, 53.. &, EE. 
Allit. P. A. 776 Pou con alle bo dere out dryf. 

2. To drive faster than. 

x665 Prevs Diary 5 Sept., I]e..out-drives any coach, and 
out-goes any horse. 

+Outdure, v. Obs. [Ovr- 17, 1S.) érans. 
To exceed in cndurance, outlast. 


Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. a60 ge inne Ze ute. 
Oemin 241 All pe follc per ute stod. a xaag Ancr. RX. 150 
Peonne is pet lif ute. nne adeaded pet treou. a 1300 
K. Horn 245 In be curt and ute, And elles alabute, c s3a5 
Poem Tines Edw. 1£ (Camden) 120 There hii clateren 
cumpelin whan be candel is oute [rime dome} ¢ 1386 
Cnaucea “ranhlin's T. 367. 1390 Gownr Con/. I. 363 These 
othre tuelne..wente aboute The holi feith 10 prechen oute. 
b. In existence, existing. Cf. Out adv. 26c. 

237] Lanci. P. Pl. B. xit. 145 Pe hexte lettred oute. (4rd. 
a67 ‘Thus he lykneth in his logyk pe leste foule onte. ¢ xg00 
Destr. Troy 2175 To wreke vsof wrathe for any wegh onte. 
a@s4q00-s0 Alexander 598 Pis barne..Mi3zt wele a-prefe for 
his s-port to any prince oute. /did. 2574, I ne am noght 
gylty of pis by all be godes owte | /érd. 4574, 5410. 1480 

AXTON Chron. Eng, ccxxxii, 250 [To] lede and vse the 
moost werst and synfullist lyf onte. 

2. Of motion or direction. rare. 

agoo 0. E. Chron. an. 894 Ne com se here..eall ute of 
dem setum. cxa0o Trin. Coll. Hont. 47 Hie ne cam 
nauwer ute, : 

P In later use, owze, owe (¢ mute), occur as spellings of Our. 

Oute, obs. form of OucuT, AuGuT. 

Ont-ea't, v. [Ovur- 18, 15.) 

1. érans. To surpass in eating, eat more than. 

41530 Patsca. 650/a My horse wyll ontete such four jades 
as thyne is, a 1613 Oveasvay Characters, Button-maker 
of Amsterdam Wks, (1856) sa6. He will be sure to bee a 
nest, and to ont-eat siz of the fattest Burgers. 1807 W. H. 
RELAND Afod. Ships Foots 36 note, The reader must allow 
. that the natives of other countries may out-eat us, 

+2. To eat out or away. ? Only Le ae 
¢1586 Cress Pemanone Ps, uxix. iv, With thy temples 
reale ont-eaten. 1610 Hottano Casnden’s Brit... 185 Poore 
men are pitifully out-eaten by usurious contracts. 1665 J. 
Wans Stone-Heng (1725) 1a Some Antique Inscription .. 
whose Characters .,were s0 corroded, and out-eaten hy Time, 
that..Antiqnaries..conld not read it. 

Outed (awtéd), s4/. a. [f, Out v.+-EDI.] Pat 
out, driven out, ejected; extracted: see OUT v, 1. 
¢1g00 Rowin Cursing 170 Thir outtit meiris hes lang gane 
ydill 1648 Miuron feaure pe aL ad s4 Gorging them- 
selves on the preferments of thir outed predecessors. 1676 
Row Contn. Blair's Axutobiog. xii. (1848) 418 The outed 
ministers still lurked in the country. 1754-6a Huma Hist. 
Eng. (1806) Y. Ixix. 189 A bold measure of arresting the 
mayor of don, at the suit of Papillon and Dubois, the 
outed sheriffs. 1854 H. Micuer Sch. & Schon. (1858) 94 He 
was the onted minister of Small Isles. 1895 Crocxert Alen 
of Moss Hags 145 His lady.. harboured outed preachers. 
Out-edge: see Out-; Enger sé. 7 b. 

Outehees, -hese, early ff, OuTAs, outcry. 

+Ou'ten, edz. ,prep.(a.) Obs. (exc.dial.) Forms: 
1 Yitan, 2-3 uten, 4-5 owten, 4~ outen. [OE. 
tan and itlane from without = OS, déan, ONG. 
fean and ugana, ON. sitar, Goth. fitana, a deriv. 
of tt: cf. Gr. fadev from tf. In ME reduced to 
ulen, ute, and so app. confounded with ze, Outs. 
It is doubtful whetber the modern north. dial. 
outen (sce E.D.D.), is historically connected with 


the OL. word.] ‘ 
A. ado. 1. From without, from oaimce. 

88 O. E. Chron., ZElfred com utap mid fierde. a xeoo 
pc ee 48 /Exhwylcne ellpeodigra Sara de Sat ealand 
utan sohte. : : 

2. Outside, on the ontside, without. : 

¢888 K. Eurrep Boeth. axaziv. § xo Dat treow bib aton 
gescyrped..mid bere rinde, asoc0 Caedmon's Gen. 1373 
Innan and utan eordan lime gefestnod. ¢1205 Lay. 
Fore alle pan crafien be hea uten fe 1275 piv | 
cndden. en J. Murron Tour fo Caves (ed. 2! 


Outen, out af doors.) : 
b. Away, distant; absent, wanting. e-; 


¢ 1200 


OUTEN-TOWN. 


a@1200 Moral Ode 367 He is elches godes ful, nis him 
nobing 3it uten [7% nis him no wiht uten]. 13.. Cursor Af. 
22886 (Edinb. MS.) pe mar man swink him par aboutin fra 
sped pe ferre he sal ben outin [other AZSS. ute, out(e} 

B. prep. 1. Without, outside, away from, 
e1250 Gen. & Ex. 2739 And sette hi[m] dor vten Se town. 
2. Without, besides. 
¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 653 Vien childre and vien wimmen, wel 

fowre and xx Shusent men. 

C. Comb. and quasi-aay. 

1. Com’. Forming advbs. as OE. déan andes, 
ME. uéex erdes in a foreign land, abroad. 

¢1000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) xiv. [lxv.] 8 Peoda..pe eard nymab 
utan landes. ¢ 1250 Ger, § Ex. 956 And uten erdes sor3e sen. 

2. quasi-adj. (This appears to have originated 
in combinations, afterwards sometimes separated.) 
Coming from without, foreign, alien. 

¢1250 Ger. § Ex. 1741 Laban ferde..fro caram in-to vien 
Stede. ¢1300 Havelok 2153 Wel to yeme, and wel were 

~Ageynes uten laddes here. /did. 2580 Hise uten laddes here 
comen, And haues nu be priorie numen. @1300 &. E. Psalter 
xviili), 46 Outen [Vulg. adiend] sones to me Mehed pai, Outen 
sones ake er pai = id. cxxzvili, 5 Hou sal we singe 
sange..Ofe lauerd in outen land pat isse? ~ 

b. Out-of-the-way, side-, by-. 

@ 1350 St, Martin 259 in Hurstm. Altengl. ori (1881) 155 
pe went bam till ane owten strete, For pal wald noght saint 


lartyn mete. 
Ou'ten-town, a. and sé. Sc. [f. prec. (?) + 


Town sd.] a. adj. Living or lying outside the 
town. b. sd. A person living outside the town. 
Hence Outen-towner. 

1677 in Ure Hist. Rutherglen &799) 69 Ordered that 
nane of the inhabitants give or sell, to outtentouns, any 
Muckmiddins, or foulyie. 1887 Fasnieson's Dict. Suppl.s.v., 
Lying or living outside the burgh bounds, not belonging to 
the town ; as, oxtfen-toun lands, outten-townes hurgess,outens 
founs multure. 1882 W.H. Dawson Hist. Skipton (E. D. D.), 
Oxten-towners, the rural inhabitants around a town, 


Out-entry to Out-equivocate: see Our-. 

Outer (an'taz), a. (56.1) Forms: 5-6 outter, 
(6 outar), 5, 7- outer. [A new comparative 
formed immediately on Out, instead of the in- 
herited form Utter from OE. dderra, uttra, which 
had ceased to show relationship to out; cf. date, 
latter, later, Occasional examples of ouler, outter 
occur in Chaucer MSS., and the adv. overly was 
very common in 14-15th c.; bnt, though found in 
the Bible of 1611, ouéer was not frequent till the 
18th c., wééer being usual in the sense ‘ exterior’ 
till late in the 17th c. 

The superlatives going with outer are Outmost and OuTER- 
MOST. uivalent forms found in late ME. or early mod. 
Eng. (doublets of corresponding forms mentioned under 
Utter) are compar. Qurzrmorz, Outmer, superl. OuTerest. 


Like the other comparatives of this kind, oséer is not fol- 
lowed by than; we do not say exter than.) 

1. That is farther out than another (distinguished 
as inner), exterior; farther removed from the centre 
or inside; hence, comparatively or relatively far 
out; that is on the outside, ontward, external; of 
or pertaining to the outside. 

é34r0-25 Chaucer's Troylus ut. 664 (615) (Harl. MS.\, 
I wol in pat outter [Castd, ATS. ¢ 1425 vttir] hous allone Be 
warden of youre wommen enerychon. 1611 Bratz Afatt, 
vill, x2 But the children of the kingdom shall be cast ont 
into outer darkness [Gr. 10 éfwrepor]. 1677 Grew Anatomy 
Fruits tii aeahe Foundation or Ground of the Outer and 
more Bulky Part of the Stone, is the inner Part of the Paren- 
chyma. 1794 Mas. Ravcuirre Afyst. Udelpho xxvi, We 
shall reach the outer court presently. 1851 CARPENTER Man, 
Pays. (ed. 2) 488 The outer one..is commanly known as the 
serous layer, and the inner as the mucous. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vii. § 8 435 In manners and outer seeming they 
had sunk into mere natives, : 

2. Said of things and conditions external to 
man’s mind and soul, of the objective or physical 
as opposed to the subjective or psychical world. 
Cf Inner 2, 

€1386 Cnaucer Sec. Nun's 7. 414 (Ellesm. MS.) Ther 
lakketh no thyng to thyne outter [so fleng.; Harl, outers 
Canibr,, etc, vtterleyen. ¢ 1800 K. Winte Poents {1837) 80 
To these I 'plained, or turned from outer sight. 1883 A, 
Baraatr Phys, Metempiric 178 Metaphysic seems to leave 
us in the contradiction that outer objects are made by mind, 
yet that the processes of mind are in some way derived from 
outer objects. 

b. Phr. Ouder man, the body (after inner man); 
hence humoronsly, outward personal appearance, 
dress (so outer woman). Outer world, the material 
world outside that familiar or known ; also, people 
generally, ontside the individual or his immediate 
circle. 

a1845 Hoop Lamia vi. 80 And say the outer woman is 
utter woman, And not a whit a snake. 1853 Lytton 4; 
Novel 1. ii, Regarding the object in dispute not only wit 
the eye of the outer man, but the eye of law and order. 
1868 GLADSTONE Fuv. Mxndi viii. (1869) 245 The key to the 
spaury. is to be found in the Outer world of the Odyssey. 
1874 Moxey Comiprontise (1886) 119 Though themselves 
lovisible to the outer world, they {convictions] may yet 
operate with magnetic force .. upon other parts of our 
belief. 1895 A. Nutr Voy. Bran I. 278 The under- is as old 
as the outer-world conception of a land dwelt in by wise, 
powerful, and immortal beings. 1897 IWests, Gaz. 23 Apr. 
2/1 A woman must be uncommonly good inside to present 
such an outer-man to her fellows. P 

3. Combinations(in which the hyphen is optional): 


252 


outer clothing, deck, door, kirk (Sc.), room, vest- 
ment; also, outer edge (in Skating) = ouside 
edge: see EDGE sb. 7b; Outer House: see quot. 
1872; t outer line, boundary line, circumference ; 
outer ward of a castle: see WARD 54.2 

189: E. Kinctaxe Australiax at H. 7 The idea..to 
elaborate our present under-clothing into *outer-clothing. 
1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xxvii. 355 To strip off the *outer- 
deck planking of the brig. 1818 Scotr Hri, Alid?. xviii, The 
distance of his apartment from the *outer door of the house. 
186: J. Rurrixt Dr. Antonio xv, To see..on the outer- 
door steps, plates full of oranges. r90z Alurray's Mag. 
XXVI1.473/2 The "outer edge isa gliding movement, forward 
or hackward, performed on the outer edge of the runner. 
1818 Scorr f/rt. Aidt. xii, This case of Marsport against 
Lackland has made an unco din in the "Outer House. 1872 
Wnarton Law Lex. (ed. 5), Outer Honse, the name given 
to the great hall of the Parliament House in Edinburgh, in 
which the Lords Ordinary of the Court of Session sit as 
single judges to hear causes. The term is used colloquially 
as expressive of the business done there in contradistinction 
to the Inner House, the name given to the chambers in 
which the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Session 
hold their sittings. 1875 W. McIuwratty Guide Wigtown- 
shire 54 Inthe Cathedral and in the *Outer-kirk were various 
altars. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 *Outarlyne or parte of a cercle, 
circumference. 1927 Swirt Art Pol. Lying Wks. 1755 II. 
L 121 In their *outer-room there ought always to attend 
some persons endowed with a great stock of credulity. 1806-7 
J. Berzesrorp Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) 1v. xx, The outer- 
room of a public office. 

B. ellipiieally as sb. In rifle-shooting, that part 
of the target outside the circles surrounding the 
bull’s eye; hence, a shot that strikes this part. 

1862 Mac. Mag: Mar. 429 Bewildered with talk going on 
all around them of outers and centres and bull's eyes. 1884 
Times 23 Juty (Farmer), Running through tbe scoring gamut 
with an outer, a magpie, and a miss, 


Hence Outer v. onee-wd., 1o make outer or 
external, 

1890 J. H. Satine Gifford Lect. vi. 104 The inner must 
be ontered: the outer innered, 

Outer, 5.2 [f, Ourz. + -erl] | 

tl. One who or that which puts out, utters, or 
gives vent to; sfec. one who utters or circulates 
false coin. Oés. 

1421-2 Hoccreve Dialog 175 Vengaunce on yow..ye false 
moneyours, and on yowre outeris. ¢1448 — Salade Dk. 
York 17 Be thow an owter of my nycetee. 

2. Pugilism. A knock-out blow. 

1898 71t-Brts 22 Jan. 309/1 Boxing Instructor (oquitur), 
Great Scot! that was an‘ outer’ you gave me, 

[Outer (in Latham, etc.), mispr. for OusTER.] 

t+tOu'terest, cz. Ots. Also 5 owt(t)erest. alee 
superlative formed on outer: cf. trnerest. The 
more frequent form was UTTEREST, q. v.] = OUTER- 
most, UTTERMOST. 

1374 Cuaucer Bocth, u. met. vi. 55 (Add. MS.) pe sonne.. 
comyng from his outerest [Caméd, A/S. owtereste] arysyng 
til he hidde his bemes vndir be wawes. /did. Iv. pr. vi. 136 

ilke patis outerest [Caméd. AIS. owtterest] .. as it is forpest 
ro be mydel symplicite of be poynt 

Outerly (au'tali), adv. (4.) Now rare. Forms: 
4- outer-, (4-5 outir-, outre-, owter-, owtre-, 
5 outtur-, 5-6 outter-); 4-5 -liche, -li, 5-7 -ly. 
[Another form of Urrerty, conformed to out, outer. 

It is remarkable that this was very frequent in rq-rsth c., 
when oxfer itself was rare.] F 

+1. In an utter or extreme degree; entirely, abso- 
lately; in an unqualified manner. = Urrerty adv, 
Outerly not, not at all, in nowise. Oéds. 


¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11520 Pan telly be | 


outrelyschent. ¢1360 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 530/131 
Schewe not pin herteouterliche To biseruaunt. ¢ rao" 
Sel, Wés. UL. 437 Crist is in ilche mannes soule pat lovep 
hym owterliche. ¢ 1386 Craucea Pars. T. P160 The othere 
goode werkes..been outrely [v. 7. outerly, vtterly] deede 
as to tbe lyf perdurable in henene, 1388 Wvettr Dent, xv. 
4 And outerli (L. ovrnzno] a nedi man and begger schal not be 
among jou. 1429 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 349/1 Ye weizt which 
is clepid aunselle shal outirli be putt awei. @154x Wvatr 
Ps. \i. Poems (1810) 394/1 And seeth hymself not outterly 
depryued From lygtb of grace. P 

3" Tn an outward direction; towards the outside. 
Now dial. - 

1681 Grew Museunt1.27 Inthe lower Jaw, two Tusks,. .like 
those of a Boar, standing Hee: an inch behind the Cutters. 

B. adj. Of a wind: Blowing from an outward 


direction: cf. westerly. Now dial. 

@ 1642 Sta W. Monson Waval Tracts 11. G70 260/1 Open 
Bays, subject to..outerly Winds. 1896 Carockerr Grey 
Man 299 (E. D, D.) An outerly wind might drive him to the 
coast of Ireland. 

Outermer, -mere: see next. 


+tOu‘termore, a. Os. Also 4-5 -mere, 7 
-mer. [A variant of Urrermore, f. ozcter + -micr, 
“MORE: cf. INNERMORE.] Outer; external, outward. 

1388 Wyciir Lcclus, xiii. 32 starg., Thou schalt fynde in 
fewe men the ynnere goodnesse of soule, and of outermere 
conuersacioun togidere, — Ezek. xlvi 21 He ledde me out 
in to the outermere halle. ¢1400 Prymter (2894) 72 Mi soule 
be fillid (wib] innere fatnesse & outermere fatnesse. a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. zlv. § 3 We cannot allot a lower or outermer 
mansion in heaven itself than that. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 
§ Selv. 117 One atome in the inner rims, woutd be even to 
more than one in the outermore. 

(f 


Outermost, @. (adv.) Also 6 outter-. 
OUTER a. + -MosT (cf. Aindermost, innermost); 
a later formation than UrTERuosr, conformed to 


WYCLIF | 


OUTFACE. 


out, outer.) Situated farthest out from the inside 


orcentre; most outward; most external; extremest. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 197 Descending downe to 
the centre of the world and mounting vp aboue the outter- 
most circle of it. 1663 Boviz Occas. Ref, Disc. ut. i, Those 
imaginary spaces, that are beyond the outermost part of the 
outermost Heaven. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Wat, (1834) 1. 114 
The angle formed by the two outermost lines, 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 186 Circles of which the outermost and largest 
indicates the Predicate of the Conclusion. 

b. as adv. In the most outward position. 

1858 Hawtnoane fy. & Ff, Frnds. Ii. 154 When the 
material embodiment presents itself outermost. 

Owterness. [f Outer a. +-ness.] The 
quality or fact of being outer or exterior. 

+1. That which possesses this quality ; the outer 
surface, the exterior. Ods. 

1674 N. Fatnrax Bulk & Selv. 86 Unevennesses..in its 
outerness or surface. _ 

2. Occupation with what is external. rare. 

1863 Dublin Lect. Eng: Lit. 10 An infusion of French 
character, which gave to the English mind a certain amount 
of French quickness and outerness, and made it more bright 
and objective. — 

Outes, variant of Ovras, outcry. 

Out-eye, -eyed: see Our-. 

+ Ou'tface, sb. Obs. Also 6 vtface. [Ovr- 
3.] The outer or external face; outside; surface. 

1570 Dze Math. Pref. Djb, The vtface or Superficies of 
theearth. 1635 Swan Sgec. Al, vi. § 2 (s643) 186 The out- 
face of the ground could not be obscured. 1727 BrapLev 
Fam, Diet, s.v. Building, That no Door-Frame, or Window. 
Frame of Wood, in London and Westminster..shall be set 
nearer to the Outface of the Walt than four Inches, 

Outfa'ce, v. [Ovr- 18b, c.J 

1. trans. To outdo or overcome in facing or 
confronting; to look (a person) out of countenance; 
to face or stare down ; hence, to put out of connte- 
nance, put to shame or to silence, generally; 
esp. by boldness, assurance, impudence, orarrogance. 

To outface with a card of ten: see Caan s62 2 a, and cf. 
Face v. a 

at KELTON Bouge of Court 315 Firste pycke a quarell 
and fall out with him then And ‘soo outface Weed with a 
carde of ten. 1540 CovERDALE Frat. Less. v. Wks, (Parker 
Soc.) I. 398 To take too much upon us, that with bragging 
or arrogancy we would out-face the weak. 1584 Fennea 
Def Ministers (1587) 43 To rayse tumultes, and by number 
to out-face our Superiours. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VE, wv. x. 


- 49 Oppose thy stedfast garing eyes to mine, See if thou 


canst out-face me with thy lookes. 1596 — Aferch. V. 1. 
ii. 17 We shal haue old swearing That they did giue the 
rings away to men; But weele out-face them, and out- 
sweare them to. 1615 Heyvwoop Foure Prentises 1. xiv. 
Wks. 1874 11. 196 Think'se thou, thou canst outface me? 
roud man, no. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. v. 363 These 
impudent wenches would have outfaced me therein. 1756 
Westey /Vés. (1872) XIII. 215 They will outface and out- 
lung you. 1882 J. Paaxea Afost. Life 1. 103 They will 
outface the two unlearned and ignorant men. | 
Jig. 1649 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. & levi. (1739) 140 
In this course they continued till they had ont-faced 
shame itself. 1854 Ruskin Zwo Paths t. $9, J have put 
this painful question before you, only that we may face it 
thoroughly, and, as I hope, out-face it. 1898 Pad! ATall G. 
2 Nov. 3/2 It has happened to me to find myself before a 
common silk that outfaced all the reds of nature. 
+b. To force from by confronting. Ods. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, tt. tv. 283 Then did we too, set on 
you foure, and with a word, outfac'd you from your prize. 
2. To face boldly or defiantly, to confront fear- 


lessly or impudently; to brave, defy. 

1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalips 116 This so great assured- 
nesse whereby a man may bold to outface the diuell, 
sinne, death, and hell gates. 1577-87 Hotinsnzo Chron. 
MIL. 1148/2 1f you meet your brother imthe street, shun bim 
not, but outface him. 1605 Suaks. Lear t. ili. 11 Ne... with 


| presented nakednesse ont-face The Windes, and persecutions 


oftheskie. 1679 GoopMan Penit. Pardoned 11. iti. (1713) 206 
The Pharisee stood upon his own justification, and with a 
braren impudence outfaces heaven. 1870 Lowett Study 
Wind, (1886) 9 They ..outface yon with an eye that challenges 
inquiry. f% 1827 Soutuev in Q. Rev. XXXVI. 337 Pro- 
fessors of holiness, and professors of patriotism, when they 
are thoroughly versed in their trade, can outface infamy, 
+3. To contradict (any one) to his face ; to con- 
trovert or deny (a statement, etc.) boldly or 


impndently; to give the lie to boldly or defiantly. 

1586 C’ress Pemproxe Ps. cxxxix. xi, This cursed 

brood.. Would with proud lies thy truth outface. 1586 

T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 29 For a yea or 
je hi 


a naie, they foorthwith thinke that t ie is given them, 
and that they are outfaced. 1643 Mitton Divorce viii. 


Wks. (1851) 43 Which .. if we ll still avouch to be a 
command, he palpably denying it, this is not to expound 
S. Paul, but to outface him, 1686 Goan Celes?. Bodies 1. ix. 
28 Who can outface so Ancient and Loud Tradition? 

+b. To maintain boldly or impndently to the 


face of (a person), ¢hat, ete. Obs. 

1631 Lynoz Case for Spectacles (1638) 58 They have out- 
faced the world in their Preface, that their Translation is 
so exact and precise, 1654 Virvain Theol. Treat. Supgl 
240 The ASgyptian Sorcerers..outfaced the King, that they 
were Serpents which looked like Rods. 1678 Davoen Aind 
Keeper iv. i, He made me keep Lent last Year till Whitson- 
tide, and out-fac‘d me with Oaths, it was but Easter. 

+ 4. To maintain (something false or shameful) 


with boldness or effrontery ; to brazen ont. Oés. 
1g81 W. Furke in Confer. u. (1584) K ij b, ] see you would 
outface the matter. 1649 Mitton Zikon. xxi, The Damsell, 
».af sight of her own ied was soon blank, and_mare 
ingenuous than to stand outfacing. 1679 Benton afisk 


OUTFALL. 


Plot Ep. Aij, T scarce know, which is greatest, Their Im- 
pudence in comaiitting horrid Villanies, or in out-facing 
them, when they are done. 1692 R, L'l’staance Fosephus, 
Wars of Jews w xvii. (1733) 593, Why cannot you give over 
this Way of shuffling and outfacing things,aod rather make 
a frank Confession? 

Hence Outfa‘ced f//. a.; Outfa'cer, one who 


outfaces; Outfarcing Af/.a. and vd. 3d, 

1547-64 Baviowin Alor, Philos. (Pate) 126 Defended 
from..tyers, from out-facers, shamelesse persons, & theeues. 
160x Marston Antonio's Kev. 1 iii, 1..pierc’t the starre, 
With an outfacing eye. 1618 Br. Hare Contenipi., O. T. 
xis, i, Conviction of a denied and outfaced disobedience. 
1632 Brome North. Lass 1. v. Wks. 1873 If. 11, 1 know 
he is a Bawd hy his out-facing. 1682 f. Fratman Hera- 
clitus Ridens No. 25 (1713) [. 164 Notwithstanding alt their 
{mpudent out-facings of the Matter, ! doubt not but a 
horrid Conspiracy will yet,.be made out. 

Out-faith, etc.: sec OUT-. 

Outfall. [Ovr- 7.] : 

+1. A sally or sortie from a camp or fortified 
place. (Cf Da. witval, turtval, Ger. ausfait.) 


Sec Faun ovéc. Obs. 

1637 R. Monro Exped. 1. 11 The first night, the Major 
mite an out-fall. [1891 Corné. Afag. Oct. 416 His whole 
life was spent in raids and outfalls upon the Brabanters.] 

2. ‘The act of falling out; a quarrel, (See FALL 
out d.) Se. or north. dial. 

916.. in Pennant Tour in Scot. 1769 App. (1776) 37° They 
rysed a cry, as if it hade been upon some out fall among 
these co 1815 Rrockerr MV. C. Gloss., Outsfall, a 
quarrel, a misunderstanding. ; rm 

3. The outlet or mouth of a river, drain, sewer, 
etc., where it falls into the sea, lake, etc. 

1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) Biv, The out falls of Wisbich 
and Spalding being daily more and more choaked with 
sands from the sea. 1634 Cuarman Rev. for Honour i, 
ii, Rivers with greedier speed run neere their out-falls, than 
at theirsprings. 1783 PA. Trans. LXXIV.8 It is probabte, 
that..the river Medway,.had once an out-fall to the sea. 
1833 Tennyson Lady of Shalott, As when to sailors while 
they roam, By creeks and outfalls far from home. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 343 Good sewers, and 
a proper outfatl. = 

attrib. + Vancovver Agric. Devon (1813) 285 Con- 
venient situations for forming outfal-drains. 1804 Westne. 
Gaz. 15 Jan. t/3 To carry away the sewage to outfall works, 

b. fg. Outlet, channel of disposal. 

1883 Mas. Lynn Linton Jone 1. iv. 17 Ata time when 
costly fancies were the legitimate outfalls of his wealth, 

+ On-tfalling. Se. Obs. [Ovt-9.) A falling 
out ; a qnarrel. 

1670 Seacoinc Trous, Chas. J (1850) 1. 223 Privat menis 
out-fallingis and broyllis ar questionat as nationalf uerrellis. 
+ Ou-tfang. Sc. 00s. Abbreviation of next. 
12542 See Scot. xiii. s838 Scotr F. At. Perth iv. (see 

NFANG). 

+Outfangthie:f. Old Eng. Law. Obs. In 
2 utfangene peof, utfangontheif; 3 utefang-, 
utfangen-, 3, 4 outfangen(e)-, -fange-, -thef. 
[Answers to an OE. type d/fangenne pédof (accusa- 
tive case) ‘ out-caught thief’; but the expression 
appears to have come into use later, to match /#- 
Sangenne }éof, INFANGTHIEF, q.v.] A franchise of 
a lord of a private jurisdiction, more extensive 
than that of [NFANGTHIEF; originally, the lord’s 
right to pursue a thief (at least when the latter 
was ‘his own man’) outside his own jurisdiction, 
bring him back to his own court for trial, and keep 
his forfelied chattels on conviction. But the right 
was variously defined or circumscribed io the 

13th c., when its meaning seems to have already 
become conjectural. 

The term fnfangenne Péaf occurs in several OE. Charters, 
but of #é/angenne Jéof no trace has been found except in aa 
alleged charter of Egbert dated 828 (Birch Cartud. Sar, 
No. 395), which has the Latin phrase ‘cum furis comprehen- 
sione intus et foris ‘ the apparent equivalent of an OE, ‘mid 
infangenum péofe and iitfangenum’. But this is extant 
only in the Liter Roffensis (1120-50), and may be spurious, 
or the phrase may be a 12th c. interpolation, The term is 
wanting from an a Glossary of Law Terms compiled 
1tza-11g0 (Wright A'edig, Antig. 1. 33) which contains 
* infangencthef—\arum pris ens nostre tere’. On the other 
hand, séfangene Jeof occurs in the forged Charter of Edgar 
to Glastonbury (Birch, No. 1277), which was in existence 
before William of Malmeshury made the third version of his 
Gesta Reguur 1130-40 {in which the charter is given); and 
it may thus go back to 1100, or even earlier, 

The etymological sense ‘out-caught-thief', i.e. ‘thief 
apprehended outside’ {the jurisdiction), Is that assigned to 
it in the Ripon record of 1228, in which the graat of ‘in- 
fangethef et outfangethef’ was exptained as giving the 
Grantee the right to try ‘his own thief’ sdicumgnue 
captum, whether within or without his territoriat juris- 
diction. But Bracton and Fveta exptain it as the right 
to try thieves coming rom swithoxt, and appreheaded 
within the lord’s jnrisdiction; they both expressly deny that 
it meant a thief ¢aken outside, or that such a thief might be 
bronght back into the jurisdiction to be tried. Feta how- 
ever adds that, after his own thief had been condemned by 
the outside tribunal, the lord might bring him into his 
jurisdiction and hang him on his own gallows; and the right 
to do this appears to be all that Britton knows as ‘the 
(racchise of outfangenthef’. 

a1135 forged Charter of Edgar to Glastonbury (dated 
978), & haheant socam & sacam... infangenepeof & ut- 
angen eof, & flemene ferde, hamsocne, fridebrice .. for- 
stealle, toll & team, ita fibere & quiete sicut ego habeo in 

regno meo. 1189-98 in Aegist. de Wetherhal (1897) 31 
Concedimus tnsuper eidem Abbathia..soch et sach et tot 
et theam ct infangentheif et utfangentheif. x28 Afem. 
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Rifon (Surtees) I. 52 Suam Iatronem ubicumqve captus 
fuerit, infangethef et outfangethef. /did. 57 Et suum 
tatronem ubicumque captum ad judicandum in curia sua... 
et infangthef ct utefangthef, furcam, prisonam, blodewite 
lete.]. ¢susgo Bracton im. xxxv, 1546, VIFANGENTHEE vero 
dicitur latro extraneus, veniens aliunde de terra aliena, ct 
qui captus fuit in terra ipsius qui tales habet lihertates. 
1290-1300 Feta 1, xlvii. 62. 1298 Reitton 1. iii, $13 Qe il 
eynt fa fraunchise de outfangenthef, ceo est a dire, qe eux 
eynt fes juises de lour gentz et de lour tenauntz, ou g'il 
soint pris hors de lour feez, jugez a pendre, qe il les 
en apres jupement rendu prendre et remener en lour 
raunchise et fere les pendre iltucs sur tour fourches 
demeyne. ?exgoo Rolls of Farit. \. 462/a Ovec retorn 
de Bref infangenethef, outlangenethef, ¢ quite de tonnue, 
Dares: murage, pontage, pavage. 1 Act 27 flen. 

THf, c 26 § 23 Lordsbippes Marchers..shall have within 
the precincte of their said Lordeshippes .. Wayff Straiff 
Infanthef Outfanthef Treasoure Troves, ¢1575 Badfour's 
Practicks (1754) 37 Thair is sum Baronis quha Tees rivilege 
and fibertie of infang and outfang thift. 1579 
Expos. Words 113 pia abi that is, that theues or 
felones of your lande, or fee, out of your land or fee taken with 
felonie or stealinge, shalbee brought backe to your Court, and 
there judged. 1597 Skene De Verd. Sign.s.v. infangthese, 


Out-fangthiefe is ane forain thiefe, quha cumis fran vther | 


maas lande or jurisdiction, and is taken and apprehended 
within the lands perteinand to him quha is infeft with the 
like liberty. 1814 Scotr Waverley x. 1839 Kemate Cod, 
Digi. 1. Vntrod, 45. 1895 Pourock & Maitiaxo Eng. Law 
1, 564 note, (In the r3thc.] there was much douht as to what 
was meant by ferreiite and as to the exact limits of the 
right of ut/angenethe/, 1n cases of guo waranto the king's 
advocates are fond of puzzling their adversaries by asking 
them to explain what they mean hy these old words. 

+Outfare, Of. (OE. ti//aru fem., cf. difer 
neut., a going out, f. #2 (see OuT- 7) + faru, fer, 
going, journey, /araz to go, travel.) A going out, 
journey, expedition; an outlet. 

cg6r Rule St. Benet \xvi. (Schroer, 1885) taz Pat nan 
neod ne sy munecum, utan to fareane, ay be seo utfaru 
nan ie ne framad hira saulum. c1oce AELFRic //ort. 1. 

84 t we symle Zone mzran gylt forfleon purh utfare 

s lacssan. = Cursor MM. 7890 Pat vri was..At kinges 
ost, and in vte-far. 

Out-fast (-fast), 2, [(Ovr-18,17.] ¢rans. To 
surpass in fasting, fast longer than. ‘+ Zo oztfast 
oneself, to fast beyond one’s powcr of endurance. 

1645 Witnea Vox Pacif. ag Yet, as if they had Pharoah’s 


kine out-fasted. 1683 Tavon Way to Health 334, 1 have | 


out-fasted my self, or my Stomach is gone. 1855 MitMan 
Lat. Chr. \WV. 196 Sow the good seed as the heretics sow 
the bad. .. Out-labour, out-fast, out-discipline these false 
teachers. 

Out-fawn to Out-feed: see Ovr-. 

Out-fe:nce, 54. [Ovt- 3.) An onter or 
bounding fence. 

1769 Actome Ineles, Act 13 The out-fences of all the lands 
. shat] be welt and sufficiently made. 1797 T. Waicur 
Autobiog. (1864) 41 Without putting down a pit within the 
stakes of aay of the out-fences. 

Outfe-nce, v. (oe 15,18.) ¢rans. a. To 
fence out, divide by fences. b. To outdo in fencing, 
or put (one) out of his fence or guard. 

1770 IW. Heslerton Inclos. Act 14 All the lands..shall be 
well and suficienty out-fenced. 1880 G, Merepitu Tragic 
Com, i. (1892) 5 Veteran tricksters..capable of outfencing 
her nascent individuality. A 

Out-ferret to Out-fiction: see OuT-. 

Outfield, out-field (au'tfild). [Ovr- 1.] 

1. The outlying land of a farm; esp. in Scotland, 
the ontlying laad which is either nnenclosed and 
untilled moorland or pasture, or was formerly 
cropped from time to time without being manured. 
Outfield and infield system: see INFIELD. 

1637 Rutnearoap Leé?, (1862) 1. 361, I know that it is not 
ae ome nor my Father’s house: it is hut..the outer close 
of His house, His outfields and muir-ground, 1812 Sir J. 
Sixctair Syst, Husd, Scot. 135 His land ie one all 
outfield, being mostly covered with whins and heath not 
many a ago. 186: Suites Engineers 11.94 The chief 
part of e 


ach farm consisted of ‘out-freld * or unenctosed land, 


no better than moorland. d 
attrib. 1765 A. Dicxson Treat, Agric. xv, (ed. 2) 123 This 

land is what is calied out-fietd land; that is, land aot 

improved, and that has received but little manure, When 


brought into tillage, three or four crops exhaust it 1820 | 


Scotr Monast.i. 1833 BSlackw. Afag, X1V. 189 Ropes.. 
thrown over ail the outfietd hay ricks. 
b. An outlying field, 

1676 Connect. Col. Rec. (1852) 11. 464 Thirty men to be a 
Guard while we gather ia your harvest from your out-fields. 
1793-1856 (see INFIELD]. 
chief A 
the wild fruit is so ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking 
up the grain, , 

2. fig. The region of thought or fact outside defined 
limits; an outlying region. 

18gx Tanncu Stud. Words vi. 174 The enclosure of n 
certain district..from the great outfield of thought or fact. 
1859 — On Author, Vers.22 Words are enclosures from the 
great outfield of meaning. 

attri. 2a18g0 S. Muicer Sernr. In Afem. iv. (1883) 99 We 
would ‘go forth’ in more than homan might ngainst the 
outfield masses festering in our midst. 

3. In Cricket and Baseball; The ee part of 
the field, that part most remote from the batsman. 

1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 3/5 The rest of the wickets fell 
for catches, most of them in the out-field, and the innings 
closed for 72. 1896 /dd. 11 Aug. 7/2 The outfield ground 
was so dead that many hits that would ordinarily have been 
fours and twos only produced twos and sivgles. 

b, = OUT-FIELDER. 


STELI. | 


| and tern antiquily. 


3775 Aosta Amer. Ind. 406 The | 
part of the Ladians begia to plant their out-fields, whet | 


OUTFIT. 


1884 Lillywhite's Crickel Ann. ror J. EK. S— i- 
ficent out-field. 1894 I#’estm. Gx. iat aa Tie wget 
out-field. 

Ou:t-fielder. [Ovr-1 + Fienen.] The player 
or fielder who stands in the ont-field : see prec. 3. 

1893 Cotumbus (O.) Disp. 17 Nov., A deal with the Pitts- 
burgh cluh for the purchase of Van Ialtren, the outfielder. 
5898 Westen. Gas, 18 Feb. 3/1 An out-fielder, running fora 


catch, 

So Owt-flelding v4/.55., the action of fielding 
in the ‘ont-field’; also atér1é.; Out-fie‘ldsman 
= OUT-FIELDER, 

1881 Daily News 8 July af7 Newton's wicket-keeping, and 
Cave's out-fielding, 1884 L Hutc In ‘Lillywhite Cricket 
Aun. 4 The Fo gregh: ee was veryroogh, 1891 W. G. 
Gaace Cricket 268 A brilliant out-fieldsman is worth his 
place in any eteven for the work he can do there alone, 

Outfi'ght, v. (Ovt- 15d, 18b.J 

+1. trans. To take by assault, subdue, conquer, 
overcome, [Rendering L. expugnare.] Obs. 

1383 Wyeuie Josh. x. 35 And [Joshua] went fro Lachis 
vnto Eglon, and ennyrounde, and out fauy [Vulg. expx- 

avit]itthe same day. — £cctus.iv. 33 And God shal out- 
sten [expugnadit], or overcome for thee, thyn enemys. 

2. To fight better than; to beat in a fight. 

1643 Trarr Conn, Gen. xlix. 17 He could, if not outfight 
his enemies, outwit them. s814 Sporting Afag. XLIV. 167 
He out-fought his adversary left and right. 1875 Meaivatn 
Gen. Hist, Rome xiv. (1877) 339 The elder generat both ont- 
manauvred and out-fought the younger. 

Ont-fighter. [Ovr-2.] One who fights not 
at close quarters. So Ou't-fighting //. a., fight- 


| ing not at close quarters, skirmishing. 


1817 Sporting Mag. L. 54 As an out-fighter he completely 
astonished the ring. 1877 Kinctakr Cremer V1. vi 317 The 
ensheathing columns were roughly handled and closed in 
upon by our out-fighting troops. 

+ Out-find, 2. Os. [Ovr- 15.] 
find out. ( foetre, and prop. two words.) 

1$70 Parston Camdyses in Vazl. Dodsley 1V. 229 My 
heart hath you ont-found. 1 Garens Never too fate 
Isabel's Sonn. in Prison, With piercing insight wilt the truth 
outfind, 1636 G. Sawovs Ovid's Afet. xiv. 303 The fatall 
mouth of sarugy out-found. 

So + Out-finding vd/. sé., finding ont. 

1584 Lynorsay Afonarche 6102 Strange wayis Investi- 
gabyll,—That is to say past out fynding. 1553 Gaimaton 
Cicero's Offices u (1558) 3 That to y* outfindin, 
there might haue been an entrie. 

Out-finger to Out-firmament: see OvT-. 

Outfit (antfit), 54. [Ovr- 7.) ; 

1, The act of fitting out or furnishing with the 
requisites for a journey or expedition, or for any 
purpose; ¢é/zf?. = expense of fitting out. 

1769 Farconea Dict. Marine (1789), Ont-ft, is pore wy 
used to signify the expences of equipping a ship for a sea- 
voyage; or of arming her for war, or both together. 1792 
in New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Register (1892) XLVI. 174, 
{ expect we shall be able to import wheat for our flour and 
bread for our next ontfit to advantage. 1828 Cuantary in 
Lockhart Scott May, If you'll secure the commissions, {1 
make the outfit easy. 1868 E. Eowaaon Radlegh I. ix. 143 
One of the chief adventurers in the outfit of the expedition. 

2. The articles and equipment required for an 
expedition, etc. 

1787 Jerrerson IV rit, (1859) LH, 225, I believe there is no 


trans. To 


g@ of dutie 


| instance of any nation sending a minister to reside anywhere 


A. Hexay Trav, tr On the 15th of 
in Montreal, bringing with me m 


without an outfit. 1 
June, [1] again arriv 


outfits, 1848 Agnovip Afar. fuser. (1866) I. 2 ii, 19 Ont ht 


is sometimes..the necessary stores and provisions put on 
board the ship for the use of the crew on the voyage. /did., 
In whating voyages the word owéft .. means the fishing 
stores of the ships. 1832 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. sare 
Saying these words, she had tied and bottoned on the child's 
simpteoutfit. Afod. There are several very compact camping 
outfits now in the market. 
attrib, 1898 Wester. oon May 2/2 The ‘outfit’ allow- 
ance of £20..now given to officers Joining the Volunteers. 
b. fig. The mental and moral endowments or 
acquirements with which any one fs furnished. 
1865 M. Aanotn Ess, Crit. L (1875) 46 [The] members 
have, for their proper ontfit, a knowledge of Greek, Romaa, 
i 1872 Livvon Elem. Relig. 5 The 
conviction that religion is..an indispensable part of man’s 
moral and mental ootfit. ' 
3. A collective term for a travelling party or a 
party in charge of herds of cattle, etc. U.S. collog. 
1879 F.H. Atxinsin Let. to Editor, The application of out- 
fit' to Lael Be has ted secondarily to its application 
to the traveling party themselves, [tis quite common in the 
West to hear, ‘ Bo you belong to this outfit?’ or * Where is 
this outfit goiog?’ 1890 ‘Ovum Notches 55 The best 
fellows in this ‘outfit’ were Choctaw Bill..nnd Frank Norris, 
the 'boss!, an ex-Yale student. 1891 C. Roarats Adrift 
Amer.174 He belonged to a horse ‘outfit ‘that was travelling 


north, 

Owtfit, v. [f. prec. sb] érans. To provide 
with an ontfit, to fit out. 

1847 Mas, R. Lee A/ric. Wanderers ii, (1854) 19 The 
trouble of outfitting the two boys fora public school 1878 
C. Kine Mountain. Sterra Nev. v. 94, 1..ootfitted myself 
with a pack-horse, two mounted men, and provisions. 1877 
Rayon Statist. Afines & Mining 176 This mill has been 

lanned and outfitted with speciaf reference to economiziDg 
febce and securing the greatest possible efficiency. 

b. xnétr. for refi. or as ee 
Century Mag. XX1X. 194/1 Here bout 
ee pee ft days on our way to the 1 
Mountains. 
So Ourtiitting 207. sh. 
Diexesxa Old C. Shop 


iv, An 


OUTFITTER. 


of the first respectahility. 1871 “Mrs. Waitnev Real Folks | 


xii, (1872) 132 [he trimming-up and ontfitting place. 

Outfitter. [Ovr-8.] One who fits out, or 
furnishes an outfit; a dealer in outfits for travelling, 
athletic sports, or the like. 

1846 in Worcester citing Cons. Mag. 1865 Dicxexs 
But. Fr. u.i, She keeps the stock-room of z seaman’s out- 
fitter. 1868 E. Epwaros Aadegh I. ix. 146 Ralegh..was.. 
the chief outfitter of the fleet. 1883 Law 7imes Rep. XLIX. 
134/t The business of a tailor and ontfitter. 

Ouwtflame, sd. [Ovur- 7.] An outburst of 
flame, or fg. of passion or colour. 

| Dovie Micah Clarke 185, ‘1 would not barter it.., 
said he, with a sndden outflame. 1893 H/arfer’s Mag. Apr. 
735/2 A little island, with..an outflame of scarlet tupelo and 
sumac. 

Outfla‘me, v. (OvT- 18, 14.) a. trans. To 
surpass in blaze or brilliancy. b. zr. To flame 
out, burst into blaze or brilliancy. Acct. 

1839 BaiLey Festis vi. (1852) 74 The conflagration of her 
eye, Outflaming even that eye which in my sleep Beams 
close upon me. 1865 Swinaurxe 4 falanta 1650, 1 had..on 
their tombs Hung crowns, and..seen Their praise outflame 
their ashes. 1890 Pal? Mail Geo Feb, 2/3 Vid tropic lands 
with flowers and fruit out-flame if 

Ou‘tiHaming, v//.s5+. [OvtT-9.] Flaming out, 
blazing up. So On‘tflaming pf/. a. 

2836 Lanpor Altner Prose Pieces, St. Santander Wks. 
1853 U1. 464/1 The first outflaming of the passions. 1872 
Tatmace Sev. 218 The outflaming glories of the counten- 
ances of the saved. 

Outflank (autflenk), v. [Ovr- 18¢, 17 (?).] 

1. trans. To extend or get beyond the flank of 
the opposing army; to outmanceuvre bya flanking 
movement. 

1768 ffist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 10/1 Greatly to outflank 
any line of battle into which it was possible ie the major 
to form his few forces, 1838 Tutatwatt Greece xxib LI. 
213 The enemy's superiority in numbers would enable 
them to outflank him, 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 216 
The bridleless Numidian cavalry..outflanking the enemy, 

and riding round towards their rear, first fell on the 
retreating infantry. 

b. fig. To ‘get round’, get the better of. 

1973 Gentl, Mag. XLII. 416 We were outflanked by the 
law. 1884 Cuuacu Bacon iv, 82 The devising of question: 
able legal subtleties .. to outflank the defence of some 
obnoxious prisoner. 

2. To lie or extend beyond (the flank), Also zr. 

1996 Instr. § Rez. Cavalry (1813) 81 The regiment breaks 
into column of divisions, to whichever hand the new posi- 
tion out-flanks the old one. /8id, 83 When the new line 
out-flanks towards the point of intersection, then the regi- 
ment breaking to that hand will have its head nearer to the 
new line than its rear. 

Hence Outflanking v6/. sb. and pl. a. 

31871 Standard 24 Jan., We shall have another outflanking 
movement. 1893 F. Auams New Eeygt 245 The choice lay.. 
between a direct front attack and an outflanking, movement, 

Owtflash, 6. [Ovr-7.] Theactof flashing out. 

1889 Sxaine Afem. £. Thring 61 The outflash of his spirit 
did not die with the moment. 

Outfla'sh, v [Ovr- 18, 14.] a. ¢rans. To 
surpass in flashing, outshine. b. z#¢r. To flash ont. 

1848 Weastea, Outfash, to surpass in flashing, 1866 J. 
Tuomson Poems, Philosophy 1. ii, Flowers bloomed for 
maidens, swords ontflashed for boys. 1 Biacxmoae 
Springhaven l. v. 33 Thecalm sad face, which in the day of 
battle conld outflash them all, 

So On'tfla:shing vé/. sé. [Our- 9], flashing out. 

3831 Cartvir Sart. Res. ut. 1, Such first outflashing of 
man’s Freewill, to lighten, more and more into Day. 1882 
J. Parnes Afost. Lie 1. 91 The Bible .. appals me by the 
outflashing of sudden lights and unexpected glory. 
_Out-fla'tter,v. (Our- 18.) sans. To outdo 
in flattery; to over-flatier, 

1597 [see Outtiz v2). 1676 Wvcnertey P/. Dealer 1 i, 
(1735) t9 Turn'd away by the Chaplains, for out-flattering 
their prohation Sermons for a aac 

Out-flaunt to Out-flight: see Our-. 

+ Outfleme. 0¢s. rare—'. [f. Out- 8+ Frene 
56.1] _A fugitive from his country, an exile. 

13.. £. E. Allit, P. A. 1176 Me payed ful ille to be outs 
fleme, So sodenly of pat fayre regioun. 

Outing, 54. [Ocr-7.] The act of flinging 
ont; the giving vent to bad temper or ill nature, 

1876 Gro. Etror Dan, Der, xiii, Deronda..could not help 
a to Pash’s outfling. 

Outfling (-flin), v. [Ovr- 14, 15.) ¢rans. and 
intr. To fling out; fling oneself ont. ( poetic.) 

1§79-80 Noatn Plutarch (1676) 166 The crauen Cock, .. 
which cowardly doth run away, or from the pit out-flings, 
189a Chicago Advance 3 Nov., The hand of God outflinging 
wide The gorgeous banner of the autumn-tide. ~ 

Out-flood to Outflout: see Our-. 

OutHon:rish,v. [Ovur-15,17.] rans. a.To 
unsheath and flourish (a weapon). b. To outlast 
in flourishing ; to flourish after the cessation of. 

1871 Browninc Pr, Hohenst. 1428 There was uprising.. 
Weapons outflourished in the wind. 1872 Howetis Wedd. 
Journ. (1892) 172 The wrecks of slavery ..may yet ont- 
flourish the remains of the feudal system in the kind of 
poetry they produce. 

Outflow, sd. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. The act or fact of flowing out, efflux. 

1869 Puiturs Vesey. xi. 315 Now rising into sudden jets, 
then sinking into a difficnit ontflow. 1879 S4. George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 772, An opening which permitted the 
constant outflow of fluid. atirié, 1898 Aldbutt's Syst, Med. 
V. 453 Inflow and ontilow tubes to the water-jacket. 
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b. The amount that flows out. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot, 610 In the first 
thirty-three honrs the outflow. .amounted to 26-45 cubic cm. 
1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. VI¥. 247 The outflow of blood .. 
has been seen to increase from two to six times, 

2. fig. Any outward movement analogons to Lhe 
flowing of water. 

2a 1800 Observer No, 13 (R.) The influx of foreigners, and 
the out-flow of natives, which the present peace will occa- 
sion. 1862 Sat. Kev. X11. 640/a2 The outflow of gold..is 
certain to continue and increase, 1869 GounsurN Pu7s. 
Holiness x. 91 The outflow of His Divine compassion. 1896 
Edin. Rev, Jan. 108 A strong outflow of poetical feeling. 

Outflow:,v. (Ovr-14.] intr. Toflow out. (foer.) 

¢1s80 Sipnev Fs. xu. ii, My teares out-flowing, a1713 
Ken Z£dmund Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 9s Tosuck th’ Effluviums 
which he smelt out-flow. 18z4 Campari, Theodric 533 
Shall hitterness outflow from sweetness past ? ‘i 

Ou-tflowing, vé/.5. [Ovr-9.] The action 
of flowing out, efflux, effluence. 

— Cupwoatu /nte??. Syst. 1. iv. § 32. 516 The Supreme 
God..together with his ontflowing, and all the extent of 
fecundity. 1894 Daily News 30 June 5/4 His family feel 
the outflowings of universal sympathy, 

Outfowing (autfidvin, autfowin), ppl a. 
[Ovr- 10.) Flowing out; effluent. 

1605 Time Querstt. itt. 162 The out-flowing and breathing 
forth [parts] are the breathes. 1647 H. Moar Song of Sond 
u. ii. 1. x, In her outflowing lines. @1711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1731 IIT. 355 Thou always art ont-flowing 
Deity. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. UL. 1. 190 The bright 
outioning golden hair. 

Out-flown to Out-flung: see Our-. 

Ou-tflush, 54. [Ovr- 7.] An ontward move- 
ment (compared to that of the blood when it 
flushes the face). 

1831 Caatyte Sart. Res. um. ix, An outflush of foolish 
young Enthusiasm, 1878 Geo. Exvior Coll. Breakf. P. 770 

plant Holds its corolla, purple, delicate, Solely as out- 
flush of that energy. 

Outfilu'sh,v. [Ovr- 17.] ¢rans. To surpass 
in rosiness or warmth of colour. 

met R. Batwces Eves & Psyche July 23 And oow the 
colonr of her pride and joy Outflush’d the hue of Eros. 

Ou'tfiux, [Ovt-7.] Outflow; place of flowing 
out; ontlet, 

1739 Maitraxn Loudon I. v, Its outflux from the river 
Thames. féid., The outflux of this watercourse. 1759.3 
Martin Wat. fist. Eng. 1, Survey 140 On the East Side 
was the Ont-flux of C’nut’s Trench, A 

Ou'tfly, s6. [Out- 7.] The act of flying ont 
Cfg.), & swift outburst of passion, etc, 

1890 Crank Russert Ocean Trag. U1. xvii. 74, | awaited 
some passionate outfly, but..he held his peace. 

Outfly:, v. [Ovr- 14, 17, 18.] 

1. intr. To fly ont. ( poetic.) 

1599 T. M[ouret] Sidkwormes 52 Few griefes from Pandors 
boxe out-flew But here they finde a medcine. 1667 Mitton 
P. £1, 663 He spake; and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords. 1725 Pore Odyss. xu. 477 Now 
outflies The gloomy West [wind], and whistles in the skies. 
1894 C. H. Coox Vhames Rights 39 Now and again outflies 
from sedgy haunt the wary mallard. es 

2. trans. To ontstrip or surpass in flight; to fly 
beyond or past. 

1593 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. v. 582 See how the Fowles 
zre from my fancie fled, .. Their flight out-flies me. ¢ 1614 
Sir W. More Dido § Aeneas u. 458 He..Owtflyes the 
eagle and the silver swan, 1667 Daypen Zempest 1. iv. 
a17it Ken fymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 Il. 102 To 
sacred Poets 1 apply, Who all scholastick Heights out-fly. 
1800 Moose Anacreon xxiv. 18 She gave thee beanty— 
shaft of eyes, That every shaft of war outflies! 1859 G. 
Merepitu &. fevered xix, They have outflown Philosophy. 


+ Ow-tflying, vé/. sb. [Ovt- 9.) The action of 
flying ont; an outhreak. Obs, 

1641 SANDERSON Serm, (1681) II, 141 They have man: 
out-flyings, wherewith their holy Father is not well sieated. 
e364z D. Cawprev 7hree Seri, 49 The out-flyings of other 


mens corruptions. 
Ou:tfo:ld. rare. [Ovrt- 1.] A fold or small 


field lying away from the farm-house: cf. oudfeld 1. 
1860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour, 128 [see Inroup sd.7}. 
Out-folio to Out-form: see Our-. 
Outfoo'l,v. [Ovr-18, 18¢c.] ‘rans. To outdo 

in folly or in fooling ; to overcome by fooling. 

1638-48 G. Dantet £clog. u. 40 All ovr Pride Is to out- 
foole our Selves! 1762 Younc Resignation u. xxix, In 
life's decline .. The second child outfools the first, And 
tempts the lash of truth. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 584 The 
minority which .. endeavours to effect its purpose by out- 
fooling the majority. 

Outfoo't,v. [OvT- 18, 21.] ¢vans. To surpass 
in footing it; to outpace; to outstrip in dancing, 
running, or sailing; to ontrun. 

. 1737 Baacken Farriery fpr, (1757) 1. 187 The Horse 

in running .. seldom was beaten, provided he was not 

out-footed (as the Jockeys term it. 1857 Mrs. MaTHEws 

Tea-t. Talk i. 154 The vivacious Margravine .. excelling 

and outfooting many a youthful dame. 1894 7émes 11 June 

7/t She made 2 disappointing show, the Britannia as a 

matter of fact fairly outfooting the giantess cutter. 1899 

Daily News 7 Oct. 5/5 Shamrock had both out-pointed and 

out-footed her opponent when making to windward. 

+ Out-foo:ting. Obs. rare—°. = Foorine 12. 

1611 Cotcr., Foryect, a iutting, or leaning ont, or over; 
a rellish, or out-footing. 

Ouw't-fo:rt, 53. [Ovur-1,3.] An outlying fort, 
an outwork, 

x6a5 in Crt. § Times Chas. 1 (1848) 1. 66 They won the 


OUTGATE. 


out-fort of the town, 1893 Burton /fist. Scod. VY. Ixxiil. 
358 Some small outforts were easily taken. 

Out-forrt, v. [Our-21.] ¢vans. To outdo in 
the matter of forts. 

1785 St. Colonies N. Amer. 37 Uf..we would secure our 
American dominions against the French, we must out-fort, 
as well as out-settle them. ‘ 

t+ Ou:tfo'rth, adv. (adj.) Obs. [f. Our adv, + 
Forti adv.J] Out; exiernally, outwardly. 

1382 Wycur /sa. xliiL 8 Bring outforth the blinde puple. 
1387-8 T. Usx Zest, Love u. v. (Skeat) L 85 There the 
valance of men is demed in riches outforthe. féiéd. x. 145 
Wonder I trewly why the mortal folk of this worlde seche 
these ways outforth. ?¢1%480 Hagman Roll 158 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. (1854) 1. 76 Thogh they her malys inwarde kenir 
and wrye, And outfouryth the fayryst that they kane. 

B. adj, (ou¢forth). Outward, exterior, external. 
1s4r R. Copano Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Cijb, How 
many maners of skynnes or lecher are there?.. Two, one is 
extrynsyke or outforth, and that is proprely called lether.. 
1559 Mirr. Mag. (1563) C viij, Warres both of ontforthe and 
inward enemyes, 
“+ Wite outforth, erroneous division of without 
Sorth: see Fortu adv.2b. Cf. bencath-forth. 

Out-freedom, -friend, etc.: see Our-. 

Outfro'nt, v. (Cf. Our- 18b.] “rans. To 
stand face to face to, confront; to face. 

1631 P. Fretcner Sicelides Hijb, Uf furies should out- 
front me, I'de out-stare them. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells 
xxxili, This newer Inisheen out-fronting the sea was more 
changed than the older part of the town. 

Outfrow'n,z. [Oct-23a,18¢.] ¢vazs. Tooutdo 
in frowning; to frowa dowa, overbear by frowning. 

1605 Suaxs, Lear v. iii. 6 My selfe could else out-frowne 
false Fortunes frowne. 1807 W. H. Inetanp Mod. Shi; 
Fools 61 note, 1t is only the base-born churl, like Thomas 
Becket, that would ont-frown the brow of majesty. 

+ Out-furneral. Obs. rare—'. [OvT-1.] A 
faneral ontside a city; extra-mural interment. 

1637 Br. Haut Serm. at Exeter 24 Aug. (R.), Much might 
be said to this wes se 3 [out of matter of wholesomnesse] for 
the convenience of outtfunerals, 

Out-ga, Outgait, obs. ff, Ourco, OurcaTE. 

Outga'llop,v. [Ovt- 18.] ¢rans. To outdo 
in galloping; to gallop faster than. 

1603 Dexxer Wonderfull Yeare Dijb, They that rode 
on the lustiest geldings, could not out-gallop the Plague. 


| 3852 THackeray £smond ui i, A hundred huntsmen..exch 


out-bawling and out-galloping the other. p 

Owtgang. Now Sz. or xorth. dial, [Ovut- 7; 
OE. digang; cf. Du. uifgang, Ger. ausgang.] 

1. A going out, departure, exit; the giving up of 
the occupancy or lenure of properly. 

cbas Vesp. Psalter xviii. {xix.] 7 From dem hean heofene 
utgong his. a 1000 Life St. Guthéac ii. (1848) 14 Purh sarlicne 
utgang bees manfullan lifes. a1goo £. £. Psalter xxx. 23 
[xxxi. 22] In outeene of thoghte mine. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 
878 Porw pe faste gat he con in teo, And at be caer he 
lette faste beo. 1887 Famreson's Sc. Dict. Suppl., Qut- 
ganging, Pio set - outgoing, removal; the act of giving 
up possession of burghal property. 4 

2. The way or passage ont; an outlet, an exit; 
a road by which cattle went out to the pasture. 

cegso Lindis/, Gosp. Matt. xxii. 9 Geongas fordon to ut- 
Beonge Sere wegara [¢975 Rushw. to utgengum beni 
a1300 E. £. Psalter cxiiu. [exliv.] 16 pair schepe brodefulle 
mightsomande In bar outgange. ¢1450 Custones of Malton 
in Surtees Aftse. (1888) 58 Fre entre and goyng owte to y* 
more by a large way, the qwhyche is called y* owtegang. 
1513 Douctas A2ners (Cr. Gl), Ane narrow path baith 
ontgang and entre. 1664-5 Act 16-17 Chas, f/,¢. 11 § 2 The 
River of Welland from the Outgang at the East end of 
East Deeping. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Outegang, 
a road froma place. 1896 T. Braswitt Sutton-tu-Holder- 
ness 26°An ordinary outgang was 2 place where the cattle 
of a village assembled when they were to be driven out 
together to graze in common. 

Out-garment, -garth, etc.: see Ouvr-. 

Ou'tgate, 54. (adv.) Also Sc. -gait. Now Sc. 
and north, dial. [Ovt- 7.] 

1. The action of going out; outgoing, passage 
out ; exit, egress; debouching. 

a1zoo £, £, Psalter cxiii. {cxiv.) 1 In oute-gate of Israele 
Oute of Egipt. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 375/2 Owte gate, 
exttus. 31455 Kolls of Parlt. V. 311/2 Free ingate ‘and 
ontgate to the premisses. 31496, 1598 [sce INGATE 1}. 1615 
Crooxe Body of Man 766 The outgate of the breath is 
hindered. 1822 Gatt Str A. Wylte 1. xxviii. 259 (Jam.) She 
. maybe a wee that dressy and fond o’ ontgait, 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. xvun ii (2873) VII. 106 Moldau Valley, .mzking, 
on its ontgate at the northern end of Prag..one big loop. 

2. A passage or way out, an outlet; a means of 
egress; fig. a way of escape or deliverance. 

1456 Sm G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S) 179 Than suld 
never promess na obligacioun bynd a fals man, na he wald 
get ane outgate. 1513 DovucLas 2meis 1x. vii. 28 Sone 
ombeset hane thai The outgatis al. 3596 Spenser State 
fred. Wks. (Globe) 665/1 Those paces are soe fitt for 
trade and trafficke, having imost convenient out-gates by 
diverse rivers to the sea. 1616 Sure. & Maaxn. Contry 
Farme 688 if he meet with a hedge, he holdeth sot 
the side of it, to see if he can find any ont-gate. 1659 A. Hav 
Diary (S. H.$. 1900) 194 The Lord provyd ane ontgate for 
his people. 1865 CaaivLe Fede. Gt. xx. ix, (1872) 1X. 165 The 
dragoons were a hundred, and. .every outgate was beset. 

b. Issue, outcome. Se. 

1568 Maav Q. Scots in II. Camphell Love-dett. App. 
(1824) 29 To the effect the samin sould be the mat prom ate 
endit with some happy outgait to my honour and content- 
ment. 1663 Biaia Autobioe. ii. (1848) 32 Wondering what 
would be the outgate. 1786 A. Gis Sacr. Contenipl. 318 
Others are brought more quickly to an happy ontgate. 


OUTGEAR. 


+3. Usually in f/. Goods ‘going’ or carried out 
of a town or port, exports; niso, export dues. 

1621-1886 [see INGATE 30.' 4). ; 

B. adv. Outwards; outside, without. 

1590, 1611 [see Incats 35.) B). 1898 Crocxntr Slandard 
Searer xxxiv. 301 May they burn back and front, ingate and 
outgate. 

Ow't-ga‘te, outer pate; see Our- 3, 

1648 Defos. Cust. York (Surtees) 12 Robert Kay, together 
with 160r 18 men., with musketts and swords drawne, .. broke 
open the outgate and fower other doores within the snid 
honse, 1664 J. Ween Stome-Heng (1725) 94 Vhe Anditus 
had both an Out-gate, and an inner Gate. 

Out-gather, -gauge, etc.: see Out-, 

Outgear(auigie:). Se. rare. [Ovt-1.] Posses- 
sions or substance used in out-door occupation. 

1834 H. Mircea Scenes § Leg. xxiv, (see INGEAR} 

Outge-neral,v. [Ovr- 22.] ¢raxs. To outdo 
or defeat in generalship; to get the belter of as by 
superior military skill ; to outmanceuvre. 

1767 S. Pateason Another Trav, 1. 202 How we were 
out-generalled indeed ! 1776 J. Apaus in Fant. Lett. (1876) 
332 i getieral, our Generals were ontgencraled on Long 
Island. 1897 Century © Feh. 495 In these movements 
Lee was entirely ontgeneraled. 

Out-get 1o Out-girth: see Oor-. 

Ontgi've, v. (Our- 18, 14.] a. trans. To 
outdo in giving, give more than. b. futr, To give 
Out, come to an end. (foetic.) 

1693 C. Davpen in D's Fuvenal vii, (1697) 173 The 
bonnteous Play'r out-gave the pinching Lord. 1893 Baipcrs 
Shorter P. v, xi.31 And two days ere the year outgave We 
laid him low. m 

Ou-tgi:ving, vé/. sd. [Ovr-9.] The action 
or fact of giving out; that which is given out: 
a. p/. payments, disbursements; b. utterance. 

1663 Bain Antodiog. ii. (1848) 25 All the disbursements 
and outgivings to traders, 1865 AVorn. Star 20 Jan., The 
outgivings of some irresponsible editor. 188x 7iwres 1 5 Apr. 
6/1 This was the burthen of all his outgivings before and 
after inauguration. 1897 Edueat, Rev. XM. 70 To regard 
that as the last outgiving of political philosophy. 

+ Out-gla'd, v. Obs. [Ovurt-20.] ¢rans. To 
surpass in gladness; to delight more. 

a 1657 R. Lovepay Let??. (1663) 26 You have not a friend 
hath out-gladded me for your well-being, nor out-wish'd me 
for the continuance. /drd. 192 Might I hope the ha piness 
to meet you at London, nothing would be able to out-glad me. 

P An intrans. oxtg/ad has been erroneously inferred from 
Wyclif’s fell out glad: cf. Our- 15. 

Outgla:re, v. [Ovut-18.] ¢rans. To surpass 
or outdo in glare or dazzling effect; to be more 
glaring or flagrant than. 

1648 Heretcn Mesper., Welcome to Sack 11 Whose radiant 
flame Out-glares the heav'‘ns Osiris. 1822 Pivate xxxi, 
Were all my former sins doubled. .sucha villany would have 
ontglared and outweighed them all. 1837 Slack, Mag. 
XLIT. 329 [She] lavished her money till she ont-glared the 
poorer ranks of the peerage. 

Ontglitter, 7. [Oor- 18.] trans. To sur- 
pass in glilter or splendour. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche u1. ccxvill, The gracious splendor 
of this Queen paotly outglitters their best tire of Rays. 
1682 Coxains Tragedy of Ovid w. i, 1 must Out-glitter all 
the Femals of the vince, Or I shall want my will. 1884 
Sus. H. Waap in Independent Alm, (N. Y.) 14 You cannot 
wish the background to outglitter the picture, 

Out-gloom, -giory, etc.: see Our. 

Outglow:, 2». [Ovr-18.] ¢ans. To excel in 
glowing ; to overcome by superior glow. 

1877 E.R. Conoer Bas. Faith ix. 390 Capable of dominating 
évery other passion, of outglowing the fire of youth, 1898 
T. Harpy Wessex Poems 175 My light in thee would out- 
glow all in others, 

Out-gnaw, etc. : see Our-. 

Ou'tgo, 53. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. The fact of going ont or that which goes out; 
spec, outlay, expenditure; opposed to ticome, 

¢1640 J. Suvrn Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 168 To regutate 
his out-goes..to order and frugality. 1757 Faanxrin Z'ss. 
Wks, ae Tl. 98 The Indies have not made Spain rich, 
because her ontgoes are Sreater than her incomes. 1860 
Enexson Cond, /.ife, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11. 368 The 
Secret of success lies..in the relation of income to outgo, 
1895 Sia W. Harcouert Sf. 22 May, Grow as the income or 
the intake may, the outgo and the waste are always greater. 

2. The action of going out; efflux, outflow. 

1858 W. Agxot Laws fr. Heaven UW. xvii 142 [Anger] 
hurts, In its outgo, all who lie within its reach. 1878 Foster 
Phys, 1. iv. (ed. 3) 108 Ina system of elastic tubes. .the out- 
go being as easy..as the income. 1882-4 Scuarr Eucycl, 
Aetig. Knowl. 1.33 The spontaneous ontgo of the affections. 

3. Outward product ; issue, outcome, 

1870 W. Uawick tr. Bleek's Introd. N. Test. IL, 175 Their 
Scorn was the ontgo of the same frivolous mind. 

4. Outlet, means of egress. 

1880 S.S. Hettver Plumber § Sanit. Ho. 15 A square. 
Pipe Bo oc & round ontgo, 

BO (datgo), v [Ovr- 14, 18, 17.) 

t1. ir. To go out, go forth. Ods. 

In OE, and ME. usually two words, exc. when imitating 
L extre; in later use only where modern usage would allow 
ext go in two words as a prosodic inversion of £0 out. 

e835 Vest. Psalter xviii [xix] 5 In alle cordan uteode 
swoes heara. 9971 Blickl, Hom, 9 bantes.of pam titeode. 
c1350 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Afise. 33 Pet on goodman 
was pat ferst unt yede bi be Moreghei for to here werk- 
men. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Fx. 3076 Quile ben do de sulen vt gon? 
@1300 F. £. Psalter xiii. 10 [xliv. 9] In our mightes, God, 
noght sal tou out ga, ¢1385 Cnaucer L. G. W, 637 Cleo- 
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tra, With grysely soun out goth the grete gonne, 1530 

‘ALSGR, 650/3, 1 outgo, [ go out of the waye, is Sornoye. 
1579 Srensea Sheph. Cal, Tay I sawe a shole of shepe- 
heardes outgoe. a1635 Corner oems (1807) 15 Out-went 
the townsmen all in Starch. 

2. érans, To ontstrip in going; to go faster than, 
pass ; to outdistance. arch. 

1530 Patscr. 650/2 Though thou be goynge an hour afore 
me, yet I wyll out go the. 1596 Srexses FQ, v, viii. 4 Yer 
fled she fast and both them farre outwent, 1649 Lovenace 
Poems (1864) 93 What terror ‘tis t’outgo and be outgon. 
1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 164 Shall we tatk further with 
him? or ont-go him at present ? 1742 Frecoine ¥. Andrewa 
iz fi, It generally happens that he on horseback out ‘oes him 
on foot, 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 3) s.v. Wor, ington, 
Horses, which, changing often, travel day and night with. 
out intermission, and, as they say, out-go the post. 

3. To go beyond (a point, bounds, etc.); to 
exceed or surpass; to excel, outstri , outdo, 

tgs3 T. Witson Rhe?. 64b, Wo be to that realme where 
might ontgoeth right, 1579 Srensea Sheph. Cal. Apr. 16 
His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent. 1627 Mitton 
Vae, Exerc. Rg In worth and excellence he ahall out-go 
them. 1799 Hawtrton Lett, in Washington's Writ, 
(1893) XIV. 178 note, do not think it expedient to ontgo 
our supply of clothing. 1885-94 R. Bripces Eros & Psyche 
Sept. xxiii, Such sorrow as outwent The utmost pain of other 
punishment. 

+4. ‘To pass, go through, spend (time). Oés. 

1594 Spenser Amoretti !x, One yeare..The which doth 
longer unto me appeare, Then al those fourty which my life 
out-went. 41613 
once in my life out-gone night at Sea, 

+5. ‘To circumvent, to overreach ’ (J-). Obs. 

¢1650 Dennan On 
us to have out-gone With a quaint invention. 

Ou'tgo:er. [Ovr- 8.] One who goes out 


(in various senses: see Go v. 85); esp. one who | 


goes out of a place, office, occupation, or tenancy ; 
a player, at cricket or the like, who is dismissed. 

31382 Wreur 1 Sam, xxii. 17 The kyng seith to the out. 
Boers [Vutg. emissaris) in his nedis, 1816 J. Scorr Viz. 
Paris (ed. 5) 25 To take cognizance of incomers and out. 

joers, 3827 J. W. Croner in C. Papers 31 Dec. (1884), The 

ing is exceedingly vexed at the outgoers, and will not 
take them but on compulsion, 1862 Yrn/. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXII. t. 325 Mutual accommodation between incomer and 
outgoer. 31883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 The outgoer had 
made 9, 1888 Daily News 22 Sept. 5/1 Of yore (at golf] 
there was but one set of holes, not a donble set for ont-goers 
and incomers. 

Outgo:ing, v4/. sb. [Ovt- 9.J 

1. The action or fact of going out or forth; exil, 
departure or removal; issue, effluence, emanation. 

€x300 Micuaet Kitpare Hynn Vin Rel. Ant. V1. 19% 
Povir was thin in comming, So ssal be thin oute going. 1340 
Ayend. 32 To habbe be pyne of stapes to cline nor his out- 
gnoinge. 1463 Bury Itr//s (Camden) 23 Liberte of fre owth 

oyng and in comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 56a 

Urnaa Herbal un. 47 Men that go out of the bath and 
drynke muche wyne after theyr outgoyng. 1649 Butus 
Eng. inprov, lupr. (1653) 55 For close shutting, and suit- 
ahle opening, to the incomming of the Tide, or out-going of 
the Floods, 1753 Smouetr Ch Fathoas (1784) 43/1 To 
follow the young lady in all her ont-goings. 1825-1868 [see 
IncosixG od/, 35. 1].° 1850 H. Busunnie God i Christ 122 
‘The worlds created are all outgoings from Himself. 

+ 2._A passage or way of exit or egress. Obs. 

1367 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) . 221 Dyuers oute Boynges, 
benches, and seges all aboute. aslo aes 3 Esdras 
iv. 7 Which are the outgoinges of Paradise? 1609 Biare 
(Donay) Odad. it 14 Neither shalt thou stand in the out- 
goings to kil themt t flee. — 

b. + The extremity, the outer limit (ods.); the 
upper termination of an inclined stratum. 

1388 Wreur Yosh, xviii. 19 The ontgoyngis therof ben 
ajens the arm of the salteste see, 1535 Covzapate Josh. 
xvi 18 So shall it be the cutgoinge of thy porcion. “1611 
Urare Josh. xvii. 9 The coast of Manasseh also was on the 
north side of the river, and the out ‘oings of it were at the 
sea, 17287 Beaxecey Left. 11 Apr., Wks. 2871 JY. 143 The 
outgoings or fields about St. Kevin's, 
Ontl, Min. & Geol. (1818) 144 The. -rocks.. occasionally cover 
the summits of mountains, but more commonly rest on their 
sides ; in which case..the out-going, or upper termination 
of each, is tower than that immediately preceding it, 

3. (Mostly #/.) Money which goes out in the way 
of expenditure ; outlay, expenses, charges, 

3622 T. Scorr Seg, Pismire 65 Where..the returne doth 
not countervaile the out-going. 1765 BLacksToxr Comm. 1. 
viii. 332 Other very numerous outgoings, as secret service 
money, pensions, and other bounties. 1816 F. Vanper- 
STRARIEN /mtprov. Agric. p. xxiii, The tenant paid for apes 
and outgoings. 1885 Law Times CXXIX. 58/2 The ce 
of income over outgoings was only £60 a year. 

Ou'tgo:ing, #//.c. [Ovr-10.] That goes out; 
issuing, outfowing. b. Going out or retiring from 
office, position, or possession. ‘d 

1633 W. Srrurnes True Happines 120 This is the proper 
worke of faith in her double wasion. The one direct, 
and outgoing to the truth... The other reflecting and turning 
home to us by the work of our Conscience. 1818 A. RANKEN 
Hist. France VY. w. 321 They shonld invite the late or ovt- 
going rector, or rectors to assist. 1863 Fawcerr Pol. Econ. 
It. vit, 240 The outgoing tenant receives a certain sum from 
the incoming tenant. 1897 AM/butt's Syst. Med. VIL 305 
From the latter two centres outgoing fibres emerge. 

Hence Ou'tgo:ingness. 

1865 2: Guote Moral Jdeals (1876) 344 Butler .. recog- 
nizes the ontgoingness of virtue, and se importance of 
benevoleace or the love of our neighbour [etc.}. 

On‘tgone, #f/.a. [Ovr-11.} That has gone 
out; extinguished ; retired. , 

1647 H. Mone Song of Som/ 1. i unt. xxii, Sols spright, hid 


verauay A W¥1/e, etc. (1638) 275, I have 


‘oxrn, Poland x, Mollesson Thought | 


1815 W. Paivurs . 


gushing heavens and earth do 


OUTGUSH. 


form, fair light and out-gone rayes. 841 E. Mt i 
Noncouf 1. 376 [This] will give it a vast advantage over iia 
outgone administration. 

Out-gorget to Out-ground: sce Otrt.. 
Outgrow (antgrde-), o, [Ovr- 18, 17, 14.] 

1. traus. To surpass in growth, to grow faster 
than ; to grow taller or bigger than. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. /77, uti. 104 You said, that idle Weeds 
are fast in Fie The Prince, my Brother, bath out- 
growne me farre. 1656 Il. Vavouan Silex Seint., fsaac's 
Marriage, But thon Didst thy swift years in plety outgrow, 
1760-72 Il. Broaxe Foot 7 pal (r809) TIX, 119 His 
avarice outgrew even the growth of his wealth. 19775 Apaia 
Asmer, Ind, 408 They often let the weeds out-grow he com, 

2. To grow ont of, or beyond the limils or 
capacity of, to become too large for (clothes, ete.). 

1691-8 Nonats Pract. Disc, (t711) III. 123 We outgrow 
our Pleasures, as we do our Clothes, 1833 Magavat 
‘ee mgr vi, You have enough..to last you till yoo out. 
grow them, 1860 Geo. Eniot A/il! on Fi. t vii, “1 doube 
they'll ontgrow their strength ‘, sheadded. 1873 Rowtledge’s 
£v. Boy's Ann. 613 He had out-grown everything. 18 
Meaivare Rom. Trium. viii. 156 The population had far 
outgrown the nccommodation it Morded 

3. fig. To grow out of or beyond (habits, opinion, 
circumstances, etc.); to leave behind in the pio- 
cess of growth or development. 

1665 Granvin Scepais Sct. x. 54 Even our gray heads out- 
§row not those errors which we have learn't before the 
Alphabet. 1722 Steere Spect, No. 263 76 By my Care you 
outgrew them [convulsions). 1832 Ht. Maatingau /fomes 
Abroad vi, 78 Botany Bay may in time eae the odinm 
attached to its name. 1865 Licntroor Ga. fians (1874) 30 
The weak and beggarly ctements which they had ontgrown. 

4. intr, To grow ont, s ring forth. rare. 

1861 W. Baaxes in Afacmr. fag. June 137 The plantling 
iscut off; and instead of it there may outgrow two others. 

Ou-'tgrow:-ing, zé/. #3. [Ovr-9.] The action 
of growing out; coner. a Sproul; an outgrowth. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 60 b, Ifyou plucke 
away the tayles and the outgrowings when you sec them. 
1579 Lanauam Gard. dealth (1633) Apply it..toall snper. 
fluous outgrowing of flesh. Pe Gorpixe De Slornay xi. 
16a Thy nailes and the beares of thy head, which are but 
outgroings, and not parts of thy bodie. 

Ou'tgrow:ing, #7/.c. [Ovt- 10.] Growing 
forth ; growing outward, protruding. 

16as K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis wi 99_Pruned and 
trimmed from the out-growing sprigges. 1626 Bacon Sylpa 
§ 752 Some Creaturs have Over-long, or Out-growing Teeth, 
mich we call Fangs, or Tuskes; as Roares. 

Ou tgrown, ///. a. [Ovur- 11.] +a. That 
has grown ont or into prominence. “b. That has 
been grown out of, or left behind in growth. 

1549 Cuexe Hurt Sedit. (1641) % Counsellours 10 such 
an outgrown mischiefe. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Chambered 
Nautilus v, Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's un- 
resting sea. 1896 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 464 The..de- 


| formities.. originating from out-grown and misfituing boots. 


Geo (au-tgrop), [Out-7.] The pro- 
cess of growing out; that which grows (normally 
orabnormally) out of or from anything; a growth, 
an offshool ; an excrescence. 

3837 Hr. Maatineau Soc, Amer. IU. 52 Those who 
didike the mere mention of the outgrowth of individual 
property. 1857-8 Seams Athan. vit, 66 Death is the 
removal of an outgrowth after it has accomplished its 
functions and become a hindrance. 1870 H. Macutttan 
Bible Teach. xii. 233 It is not an external addition, but an 
internal outgrowth. ; 

b. fig. Of things immaterial : A natural product. 

18 Mivate Mor, & Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 123 The im- 
mediate ontgrowths of the Socratic potore discipline. 
1860 Suires Self-Help i. 2 Only the ontgrowth of our own 
perverted life. 1857 Maine /713¢. /nst. vii. 223 Primogeni- 
ture is not @ natural ourgrowth of the family. 

Ou't-guard. [Ovt- 1, 3.] A guard placed at 
a distance outside the main body of an army, an 


advanced guard, an outpost ; neo ee and af/rtd, 

1623 Bincnam Xenophon 30 They, after they came to our 
out-guards, asked for the Coronels. a167z Faiarax Alem. 
(1699) 66. 1675 Lond. Gaz, 1012/3 The outguards of our 
left Wing, beat the French outguards, and brought in 
several Prisoners, 1679 Bepior Pofish Plot 26 Law being 
the best humane ont-; to Religion, 1698 Faver Acc. 
£. india & P. 153 Which makes the Mouth of the Bay to 
be reckoned from the Head-lands or Out-guards, some Three 
Leagues over, 1720 ADDISON Whig Exam. No. 4P ur 
Holland is our Bulwark, or as Mr. Waller expresses it, our 
outgard on the Continent. 1743 Lond. & Country Breuer 
it (ed. 2) 95 This gael Wheat will best grow,. .por will 
it be damaged by Blights and Wets, when others are, by 
Reason of iis great Out-guards, its Beards. 186g Casryix 
pln he xv. xiii. (1872) VI. 105 The com: ehad no out- 
guard there, never expecting us on that side. 

Out-gu'n, v. [Ovr- 21.) frans. To surpass 
in guns. f 

3691 Betnet Providences of God (1694) rrr We out-tunn’d 
them, ontgunn’d them, and out-mann‘d them. 1887 Buack- 
more Sfringhaven (ed. 4) Ji, xiii. 180 To outsail friend 
Englishman is a great delight, and to outgun bim would 
be still greater. 

Outgush (au'tgzf), 55. [Our-7.] The act of 
gushing out; a sudden strong outflow. : 

1839 Tnacxrray Catherine iv, With a most piteous 
scream and outgush of tears. 1884 J. Hatton in Harper's 
fag, Feb. 342/2 The outgush of water near the charch. 


Outgu'sh, v. rare. [Oct- 14.) itr. To 
gush ont. (Properly Iwo words.) 
1614 Sta W. Moax Dido & 


OUTGUSHING. 


@1730 Evsoen Ovid's Afetant, y.(R.), Till from repeated 
strokes ont-gush'd a flood. 

So Ou'tgu:ishing v2/. sh. and pp/.a. [Ovr- 9, to.]} 

1839 F. Barnam Adantus Exut. 20 The voice of our out- 
gushing love Floats joyously. 184z Mrs. Browninc Grif. 
Chr. Poets 105 Her sonnets of tufted primroses, her lyrical 
outgushings of May. 1888 Srurceon in Voice (N. Y.), 
Prayer is the natural outgushing of a soul in communion 
with Jesus, 

+ Outh, owth, fres. and adv. Sc. Obs. Also 
4 wth, 5 outhe. [Origin obscure; perh. f. OF. 
uf-, ME. uv-, ov- above + -with: cf. oututh = out- 
with without.} 


A. prep. Above, over. 

1375 Baasour Brice x1. 614 Sic ane stew raiss owth thame 
then. Of aynding, bath of hors and men. /6id. xvi. 598 
Of gret gestis ane sow thai maid, ‘That stalward heling owth 
it had. ¢€1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 673 And owth 
his hevid siitand par hrandiste a brand pat scharply schar. 
1389 in Sir W. Fraser Wemyss of IV, (1888) 11. 23 Landys and 
possessionnys. .als wele vndyr erd as wth. ¢1425 Wyntoun 
Cron, vi ix. 66 In Yeolmkil lyis he, Owth hym thir wers 
yhit men niny se. 

B. adv, Above, over, Also at outh. 

1375 Baraour Brace xvut. 418 Thai that owth war twmmy! 
donne Stanis apon thame fra the hicht. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S. T.&.) 36 Sum men wenis to be at outhe and 
abune that is at undir. 

Out-hammer, -hasten, etc.: see Our-, 

Outhaul (authgl). Naué [Out- 7] ‘A 
rope uscd for hauling out the tack of a jib lower 
studding-sail, or the clue of a hoom-sail’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk, 1867): opposed to inhaui. 

1840 R. H. Dana Sef. Mast xxxiil. 126 We were nearly 
an hour setting the sail; carried away the outhau! in doing 
it 1891 Harper's Weekly 19 Salts 73/4 The forward man 
sets and furls the jib by means of outhauls and halyards. 

Ouwthauwler. Nat, [Our- 8.] <A rope or 
line for hauling out: esp. &. = prec. b. ‘A line 
or rope used to haul a net up to the surface of the 
water’ (Cent, Dict.). 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 231 By neglecting to belay 
the taecletall of the out-hawler Gn , the shears came down 
flat upon the rock in the midst of the men. 1794 Xigging 
& Seamanship 1. 170 Outhauler. A rope made fast to the 
tack of the jib, to hanl it ont by. 1848 J. F. Coorer Café. 
Spike i. 1. 28 To loosen this broad shect of canvas, and to 
clap on the ont-hauler, to set it. 

+ Out-ha-ve, v. Sc. Obs, [OuT- 15.] trazs. To 
have out, get or take out. 


31458 in Orig. Par. Scot. 11. 1. 431 Ia buying, sellyng,.. - 


and owthawyng of merchandice. 
owthad. 


Out-hear to Out-heaven: see OurT-. 

Out-he-ctor, v. [Our-18,18¢.] ‘ras. To 
outdo in hectoring; to overcome by bluster and 
swagger; to bully, intimidate. 

1678 Butter /Tud. nt. iil, Lady's Answer 374 Because your 
selves are terrify‘ed.. Believe we have as little Wit To he 
Out hector'd, and Submit. 1683 Petrus Fete Afi. 1. Ded., 
That as you never were ont-Hector'd by Affronts or Re- 
sistences, so yon were never out-done by Civilities. a 1854 
H. Reeo Leet. Brit. Poets ix. (1857) 311 The great struggle 
of men seemed to be to ont-hector each other. 

Out-hele, v.; see Our- 24, 

+ Outher, adj. pron. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 
a, 1 dhwedser, dwder, duBer, &Ser; 4-5 rorth. 
awhber, auper, § auther, -ir, 4- ather. 8. 3-5 
owper, 3 (Orv:.) owwperr, 4 ouper, -ir, 4-6 
outher, owther (also 9 d@ai.), 5 owbir, -ere, 
owdir, 5-6 outhir, owthir, 6 owthyr, ouyer 
(=ouper), ouder. (OL. deer, duder, der, contr. 
from dhweder, lit. “whichever of the two’, ‘either 
of the two’, ‘one or other’, L. ztercumgue, ulervis; 
f. é ever + hweder? which of the two? L. scer? 
Thence the northern ME. forms. The ME. ower, 
outher, points to an OE, dhwavder, dwoer, f. ¢ ever: 
cf, the parallel dhwaér = dhwer, etc.] 

1. One or other (of two) ; either: = Erraer A. 4. 
a. as pron. After the OE. period chiefly north. 
or north-midl. 


In qnot. ¢ rooo= One or another of all, any one whatsoever, 

¢888 K. /Etraep Boeth, vi, pet mod .. per pissa tweza 
yfela ander ricsad. ¢893 — Ores. m1. ix. § 13 ZEr heora 
ader mehte on oprum sige gereecan. ¢897 — Gregory's Past. 
xiv. 86 gif he auder Gissa forlet. a1000 Riddles Ixxxv. 22 
Ne uncer aw@er. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.} lv. 4 (also cxvii. 6) Nis 
me pe mannesfor ahwader. ¢1z00 ORMIN 2507 All patt tatt 


Léid., Qubar sic gudis is 


owwperr hére comm Off sellpe & off unnsellbe. /id. 9352 
“Er pann pe Laferrd Jesu Crist Bigann owwpberr to donne, 
c1230 Hlati Afeid. 35 Adat owder of bam twa ear lose oder. 
13.. Cursor AM. 21949 (Gétt.) For onber (Colt. oober, Fair/. 
auper] of baim we most for-ga For mai na man haue heuens 
tua. ¢1380 Weir Sern: Sel. Wks. 1.36 Noubir is wel 
servaunt to oupir. ¢1g00 MaunobeEv. (Roxb) xxb 96 Pai er 
mykill lesse ban ower of be Hee a1450 Le Morte Arthur 
2013 s man in erthe..Shail..pees make, Er onther of vs 
haue other slayne. i 

b. In OE. used anticipatively to introduce the 
{wo (or more) members of an alternative, thus 
dweoer (or dder) odde ..0dde.., i.e. either (of the 
two, or of these), either.. or... Cf. the similar 
use of d3er, OTHER aay. pron. B. 1 b, 

In this tise dwJer often became quite adverbial, i.e. when 
the alternative members to which it referred were not sbs. 
It thus resembled the modern either in ‘either on land or on 
sea’ (exc. in being followed by odde, which itself had the 


256 


place and force of ‘either’), In quot. ¢ 1000, axder follows 
the alternative clause: cf. EitHEr B. 5, OTHER con7. B. 2. 

6880 Laws of Ee lfred Introd, Ace oddc on Ines daze, 
mines mages, o60e on Offan, Myrcena cyninges, odde on 
ESelbryhtes. ¢888 K. Enearp Soeth. xi. § 2 Ele wyrd is 
nyt para be auder ded, odde lard o3de wyrcd. /did, xii. 
$5 Forgifen..auber odde hrornm neatum ode unhrorum. 
¢893 — Ores. 1. 1. § 18 Eal bat his man aber odde ettan 
odde erian mag. fbi. vi. xxxil. § 3 Pa oferhogode he pet 
he him ager dyde, obbe wiernde, obpe tizbade. a@g00 — 
Solil, (1902) 37 Hwa:t wille ic ma cwadan ader odde be 
mete, odde be drince, odde be bade, odde be welan, odde 
be wyréscype? c1000 Bocth, Metr. xx. 42 Nes xror be 
zenegu gesceaft be auht odde nauht ander worhte. 

@. as adj. 

© 893 K. AEvrrep Oros. 1. xiv. § 2 Heora beh wurdon feawa 
to lafe on adre hand. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxvi. 78 
Bot puneis all the quhilk ye knaw vnclene Of outher blude, 
and quyte yame for yair meids. 

2. Each (of two): = Errner A. 2, vorth. rare. 

1472 Presentin. Furies in Surtees Mise. (1888) 24 And 
outhir drewe blode of othir. 


Outher (auda1, odas), adv. (cony.) Now dial. 
Forms: see prec. [The neuter or nniuflected form 
of OUTHER Zron., used advb. to emphasize an 
alternative, and thence sometimes conjunctively.] 

1. An early equivalent of Erruer B. 3. 

a. In the connexion outher .. or .. (now dial.), 


outher.. other. (obs.). (Cf. prec. 1b.) 
¢13g0 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 Ouber in word or dede 
has pon grened him. 1340 Hamrore Pr. Conse, 1651 He es 


outher clomsed or wode. ae Gaw. § Gr. Knut. 702 Wonde | 


per bot lyte pat anber God ober gome wyth gond hert lonied. 
13753 Cursor AT, 14859 (Fair£) Auber to deye or to live. 
1390 Gower Con/, 1. 332 Owther schal he deie or I Withiane 
a while. ¢1420 Six Asmadace (Camden) xxxix, Authir to 

entilmen or to schrewis. ©1449 Pecock Refr. 11. xvii. 395 
‘his..muste onthir be doon bihem..or bi othere persoones. 
¢1450 Loneticn Gra? xli. 290 As thowgh it hadde ben 
Owther led Oper ston. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 4 They 
love outher you or me. 4513 Doucias 2 neis ix. v. 171 
The chans turnis, onder to weyll or wo. 1g30 Pasar. 


Introd. 32 Outher in S..or in one of these thre letters T, U | 


or V. 1567 Gude §& Godlie B.(S. T. S.) 142 Than suld we 
outher do or die. @1584 Montcomenie Cherrie & Slae 454 
Be tane, And outhirburtorslane. 1868 ATKtNsoNn Cleveland 
Gioss., Owther, conj. pr. of Either. 

+b. In the connexion outher..onuther..: see 2. 

2. conf. = Or, (Chiefly in ober .. ouper.) rare, 

axz400 Serm. in Red. Aut, IL. 42 In myraclis.. pat Crist 
dude..outher in hymself onther in hise seyntis. a1q2 
Chaucer's Can. Yeom. T. 596 (Harl. MS.) 1-maad ouper o 
chalk ouper of glas [2vlesm. ener or, Camd, obir .. opir). 
1425 Cursor M. 9662 (Tria.) Wipouten mercy onper [Laud 
opir] reuthe. 

Out-Herod (autjherfd), v [Ovut-23b.] Zo 
out-LHerod Herod; to outdo Herod (represented in 
the old Mystery Plays as a hlustering tyrant) in 
violence; to be more outrageous than the most 
outrageous; hence, to outdo in any excess of evil 
or extravagance. (A casual Shaksperian expres- 


sion, which has become current in the 19th c.) 

1602 Snaxs. Mant, ut. it 16, I could hane such a Fellow 
whipt for o’re-doing Termagant: it out-Herod’s Herod. 
Pray yon auoid it. 1800 Mar. Epcrwortu Belinda (2832) 
I, iit. 57 She out-Heroded Herod upon the occasion, 1819 
Afetropolis 1. 172 Out-heroding the French cavaliers in com- 
pliment and in extravagance. 1853 Kixestry Mise. 1. 276 
As for manner, he (Alexander Smith] does sometimes, in 
imitating bis models, ont-Herod Herod. 

Outhes, -hest, -heys, var. ff. Ouras Oés. 

Out-hild to Out-hiss: see Out-. é 

Outhold (out;hoeld), v. rare. [Our- 15. 

1. trans. To hold out, extend; +to withhold, 
retain (ds.); to keep out, ward off. Cf. hold out 
in Honpz. 41. 

1513 Dragers’ Ordin. in Brand Newcastle (1789) I. a 
Unto y* tyme that he have fully payed such dewtes as he 
owthalds of the said felishyp. ssso Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1.107 All the saidis personis. .be himselff, bes nthalden 
his hand to the Quenis Grace, 157 Howinsuzp Chron, 
II, 22/2 Mistrusting that the wals.. should not have been 
of sufficient force to outhold the enimie. 1600 Farrrax 
cau ut, xxxiv, No brest-plate could that cursed tree ont- 

old. 

2. To continue to hold. rave. 

1884 Joaquin Mittza Fewess in Afemorie & Rime 192 
The same broad hollow of God’s hand That held you ever, 
outholds still. 

Hence + Outholding vé/, sb., withholding, re- 
tention. P 

1512 Drafers' Ordin. in Brand Mewcastle (1789) 11. 690 
Y* fornamed stewards. .shall forfett to the.. Drappers for y* 
owthaldyng of the said money. .26sh. 8d. 


Out-holl, v. Last Anglian dial. [Ovt- 15.] 
trans, To scour out a ditch: cf. Hout sé. 

1781 Afznutes in W. Marshall be (1795) II. 76, I am 
determined henceforward to stem, i sible, the vile prac- 
tices..of ‘outholling* and ‘cutting kid’, 1987 /éid. I. ror 
Out-holling, that is, scouring out the ditch for manure; 
without returning any part of tbe soil to the roots of the 
hedgewood. a1825 Forav Out-holi, to scour a ditch.” 

+Outhorn. 0%s. [Cf Ovr- 7, Horn sd. 14.] 
A horn blown to raise the Ouras (shes), to sum- 
mon the lieges to the pursuit of a criminal, or the 
like, and to give the alarm on various occasions. 
(In later use only Sc. and orth. Eng.) 

erz10 Pseudo-Affred (in Liebermann Leges Angl. Lond. 
coll, 19) Nullus supersedeat onthorn nec outhest nel burh- 
botam, nel firdfare nec herebode ore aut cornu. [Cf 1214 


OUTING. 


in Maitland Se/, Pleas Crown No. 115 Et tune cornaverunt 
hutes, et illuc convenerunt burgenses de predicto burgo.] 
1432 Se. Acts Fas. J (1814) 11. 21 Gif it happynis the 
schiref to persew fugitouris with be kingis horne .. and 
the contre rise nocht..and folowis nocht the oute horne..ilk 
geatil man sal payto the king vnforgeuin xl.s. ¢1460 owneley 
Afyst. xxi. 139 Now wols-hede and out-horne on the be tane ! 
15.. ddam Bel & Clym of Clough 345 (Ritson) There was 
an ont horne in Caerlel blowen, And the belles bacward 
did ryng. 1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot.1. 61 Thaim that 
beis warnit be bels, outhornys, frays, and crys or uthairwise, 
efter the use of the cuntre. 

Out-horror, etc.: see OUT-. 5 

+ Out-hownd, wv, Se. Obs. [Ovur- 15.] trans. 
To instigate, set on (to some evil deed). So t Ou't- 
hounder, instigator. 

1670 Spatpinc Sroudb. Chas. J (1829) 23 That the Gordons 
were the outhonnders of these highlandmen. 1752 Stewart's 
Tria? Scots Mag. (1753) May 226/2 That Breck committed 
the murder..by the council, command, or direction of this 
pannel, or as our old laws express it out-honnded by him. 

Outhouse (anl;haus), (Ovr- 1.) A house 
or building, belonging to and adjoining a dwelling- 
house, and used for some subsidiary purpose; e, g. 


astable, barn, wash-house, toolhouse, or the like. 

1533 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 39 The outhouse in the 
entreside. 1567 Harman Caveat 39 Away from my honse, 
either lye in some of my ont houses vntyll the morning. 
1648 Bury IWitis (Camden) 212 All my houshold stuffe..and 
Ttensills Uel@uainee to my milhounse, stables, barnes, and _all 
the outhouses. @1680 Butiea Kem. (2759) I. 6: Our 
noblest Piles, and stateliest Rooms Are but Out-honses to 
our Tombs. 1774 Gorosm. Vat, Hist. (1776) V. 143 Some 
obscure hole in a farmer's out-house. 1828 BayLev in Barne- 
wall & Cresswell! Res. VIII. 465 {The building] was not an 
outhonse, because it was not parcel of a dwelling-house. 
1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. vii. LI. 208 ‘The Presbyterians 
were interdicted from worshipping God anywhere but in 
private dwellings: ..they were not even to use a barn or 
an _outhouse-for religious exercises. 

Outhousing. [f prec.+-1xel.] A collec 
tion of outhouses: cf. Housina 5d.1 2b. 

1630 Ord. § Direct. conc. Relief of Poor xi, That no man 
harbour Rognes in their Barnes or Onthonseings. 1647 
Boston Rec. (x879) 11. 168 Theire Messuage and Farme.. 
with all the outhouseing, fences, wood, and all other 
appurtenances, 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3720/4 There is a 
good House, Barns, Stabling, Onthonsing. 1865 E. Waucu 
Goblin's Grave 9 Whether either of them belonged to the 
hall or its out-honsing. 

Outhow'l, v. [Our- 18.] ¢raus. To outdo 
in howling; to how! louder than. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes w. xx. 269 They would have 
out-houled an Irish Woolfe, 1706 E. Warp Hud, Rediv. 
I. vi. 5 Where ev'ry gaping thin-jaw’d Brother Strove 
zealously t’ outhowl the other. 1856 WaittteR Panoranta 
370 So some poor wretch..Out-howls the Dervish. 

Outhumour (cutjhi#mer), v. ([Ovr- 26, 
21.) ¢rans. +a. To put or drive (a person) out 
of his humour or mood. b. To surpass in hnmour. 

1607 Witkins Miseries Enforced Marr. v.in Vaz). Dodsley 
1X. 565, I will out humour you, Fight with you and lose my 
life. 1883 American VI. 219 A passage in which our 
humorist ont-humors himself. 

Out-hunted to Out-impudence : sce Ovr-. 

Outing (au'tin), voi. 5d. [f. Our. + -1ne@1.] 

+1. The action of going out or forth ; an expedition. 

1375 Barsoun Bruce x1x. 620 The Erll spertt at hym 
uiniee How he had farn in his ontyng. 4 

2. The action of putting or driving out; expulsion; 
ousting. Now rare or Obs. 

01440 Promp, Parv. 375/2 Owtynge, or a-woydannce, 
evacuacio, deliberacto. 1639 Laup Wes. (1849) IL. 348 
Salvation need not be feared of any dutiful child, nor outing 
from the church. 1679 Conmnect. Col. Ree. (x859) IIT. 273 To 

ursue the outing ofthe Rohd Islanders from ye Narrogancett 

untry. 1692 R. L’EstrancEe Yosephus, Antig. xv. xv. 
(1733) 446 Doing all that-wasto be done.. towards the ontiag 
of him again, and engrossing the Power to himself, 

3. Cricket. The position of being kept ‘out’: sec 
Out adv. 19 ¢. 

1897 Daily News 8 June 8/4 The Philadelphians bore their 
long outing very well, the fielding being sustained ata fairly 
good pitch of excellence. ; 

4, An airing, excursion, pleasure-trip. orig. déad. 

w8ax Ciare Vill. Minsiy. 1. 42 The long rural string of 
merry games, That at such outings maketh much ado. 1825 
Brockett &. C. Gloss., Outing, an airing, going from home. 
1835 Roawson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘A bit of an outing’, 
a short journey or pleasnre-trip. 1857 Mas. Cartvie Lett, 
1]. 326 Another week at Sunny Bank will make as much 
‘outing’ as should suffice for this year. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
XII. 432/2 They have had, we repeat, their outing. The 
word may not be found in Richardson or Webster, or, 
indeed, anywhere within the pale of lexicon orthodoxy, but 
we are prepared to justify the use of it notwithstanding. 
1886 Jlustr. Lond, News 8 May 489/3 She could not afford 
two outings in the year. 

5. (See quot.) 

1844 Fru. R, Agric. Soc. V. 1. 29 Not to tura over the 
swarths, but..to leave them upon what is termed the onting, 
made at the commencement of the preceding swarth hy the 
mower putting his scythe in a sloping direction downwards, 

6. The distance out at sea, etc. 

1883 Cent, Mag. Dec. 201/2 Beyond this, ..in the farthest 
outings hill-crowned islands. 1896 Hoane Countryside 10 
(E. D. D.} In the outing furions waves fight and plunge. 

7. attrib, (from 4), as outing-dress, -hat, -trip. 

1897 Howe ts Land? Lion's Head 1x In the outing dress 
he wore..he was always effective. 1899 Boston Even. 
Transcr. 22 Apr. 23/6 A few of these onting hats are.. 
rather elaborately finished by ribbon loops and aigrettes. 

Out island, out isle: see OvT a. 2b. 


OUTJET. 


QOut-issue to Out-jest: sec Our-. - 

Ou tjet, 54. [Out-7.] A part that juts ont, 
a projection. 

1730 A. Gorvon Maffei's Amphith, 206 For counter- 
iatencing the Out-jet or Projection above. 1834 FI, Mitten 
Scenes & Leg. iii. (1857) 26 The outjets and buttresses of an 
ancient fortress. /did. xxiv. (1889) 352 A small npartmeat 
formed by nn outjet of the cottage. E 

So Ou‘tje:tting v4/, s4., a jutting ont; 2 projec- 
tlon; Ou'tjetting A//. a., jutting onl, projecting ; 
+ Outjetty, eee, protuberance. 

1650 Burwer Anthropomet. 64 Sense and Memory, which 
he cannot well exercise, unless he have an out-jetty of the 
occiput, 16g2 Unqonaar Fewed Wks. (1834) 195 Roofs, 
platforms, outjettings, and other such like parts. 1730 
A. Goroon Mafei's Amphith, 245 The out-jetting Window 
added above the Entries. 

Out-jet, v. sontce-wd. [Ovt- a1.) trans. To 
surpass In intense blackness (jetty quality). 

318az Beooors Poems, Bride's Trag. u. iv, And something 
in the air, out-jetting night,..Featured its ghastly self 
upon my soul, 

Outjo‘ckey,z. [Ovut-18b,¢c] érans. To get 
the better of or overreach by adroitness or trickery. 

1714 Mackv Journ. thro’ Eng, (1724) 1. viii. 135 At n 
Horse-Match .. Everybody strives to outjocky (as the 
Phrase is) one another. 1920 Lany Cowrer Diary (1864) 139 
Sunderland .. has outjockeyed Walpole. csi W. Irvinc 
Knickerd, ww. iii. (1861) 119 Our worthy forefathers could 
scarcely stir abroad without danger of being outjockeyed 
inhorseflesh. 1872 Daily News 14 Jan., She had allowed her- 
Self ta be out-manceuvred and out-jockeyed in statesmanship. 

Out-journey, etc.: see Ourt-. 

[Out-joy, a supposed vb. and sb. dne to 
erroneous analysis of the phr. fi// ont joy to exult, 
exaltation, in Wyclif: see OuT- 15b.] 

Out-ju'ggle,v. [Ovt- 18, 18b.] zrans. To 
ontdo in jaggling. 

s620 Br. Hau flon, Mar. Clergie 1. iv. ar A Reader .. 
might verily thinke that I could ont-lie the Legends, and 
out-inggle a lesuite. «1768 Steans in Beauties of S. (1811) 
118 -)} It was to out-juggle a juggling attorney. 1859 
G, Meagortn Fugeling Ferry i, One that outjuggies all's 
been spying Long to have me, 

Outju-mp, wv, (Our- 18.) ¢rans. To surpass 
or exceed in jumping. 

1639 Lo. Dicay, ete. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 85 So active 
aS to out-jump him a foot. Ye Miss DowtE Girl in Karp. 
246 The silly suggestiveness of a brain that outjumps one’s 
thoughts, 1897 Voice (N.Y.) 18 Mar. 1/5 Ho could outrun, 
outbox, outjump, and outswim any boy in Portland. 

Outju't,v. [Ovr- 14.] éxtr. To jut out, project. 

1851 Heres Comp, Solit. ix. (1874) 154 An oratory out- 
jutting from the line of planks. 1899 E. J. Cuapman Drama 
Two Lives 7 Gaunt and grey the rocks out-jut Across the 
jagged rift below. — 
_Ouwtjut, 14. [Ovr- 7.] A projection, pro- 
jJecting part. So Outju:tting v4/, sd.; Outjutting 
Ppl. a., jutting out, projecting. 

1611 Cotaez., Surpendu?, +.2N Out-intling roome. 2730 
A. Goavon ae Amphith, The Bench or Out- 
jutting. 1847 G. B. Cuxever Wand. Pilgrim xxiii. 15a 
Vhe bare outjutting precipices, 1889 C. E. Gees (Miss 
Murfree) Dessot Broomsedge xxii. 395 On a slight out- 
jutting of the clay and sticks 1894 Ref. Mitchell (Glasgow) 
Libr. 1892-4 (1895) 28 It is supposed that, on his way to 
it, he. .had fallen over the rock, on a sharp outjut. 

Ou'tkeeper. (Ovr-8.] An instrument nsed 
in land-measuring : see quot. 

1895 Kuicut Dict, Mech, 1582/1 Oxthee, 
plate pene an index turned by a milled head uaderneath, 
tised with the surveyor’s compass to keep tally in chaining. 
The dial is figured from o to 16, the index being moved one 
notch for every chain run, 

Out-ki-ck, » (Ovr- 18,15.] ¢rans, a. To 
kick more than, b. To ‘kick out’; to dismiss. 
rare. So Oatkicking v//. sb., kicking out. 

1772 J. Firtcner Logica Genev. 108 They will grow so 
excessively fat as to outkick Jeshurun himself, 1883 Besant 
All in Garden Fair 11, iv. 92 A..quantity of cuffs..out- 
kickings. and soforth. /drd. x. 238 Those who do as tittle 
as they possibly can, so as just not to get out-kicked. 

Outkil, w rave. [Ovr-18,15b.] srans. a. 
To outdo, go beyond in killing. b. To finish 
killing, kill outright. 

a 1658 CLevetann Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 113, I wonder for 
how many Lives my Lord Hopton took the Lease of bis 
Body. First Stamford slew him, then Waller outkill'd that 

half'a Barr, 1860 Pusey Afin. Proth.65 This it the second 
death, which never out-killeth, yet a ever kitleth, 
Out-king to Out-kneeéd : sec Our-. 
Out-kna-ve,v. rare. (Ovt- 22.) érans. To 


outdo in knavery; to get the better of by knavery. 

1660 Bonne Scut. Reg. 286 It grieved them to see the 
Independents. -out-knave them. a1704R. L'EsTRANGE J.) 
The world calls it outwitting a man, when he’s only out- 
knaved. 

Outla-bour,». [Ovr-18,17.] tans. To ontdo, 
exceed, or go beyond in Iabour, toi), or endurance. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert 1. 1. xxv, | have. .Out-suffer'd 
patience, bred in Captives Breasts ;.. Outwatch'd the jealous, 
and outlabour'd Beasts. s855 Mitman Lat. Chr. Iv. 265 
Tho Poor Men of the Church might out-labour and out- 
suffer the Poor Men of Lyons. 1895 Brownine é/erakles 

43 Who outlabours whnt the Gods appoint Shows energy, 

ut energy gone mad. 

tOutlade, x Ots. rare, (Ovr- 15.] crans. 
To discharge (cf. |apE 7 5, 6). 

3630 Howtano Camden's Brit. 1, 578 Avon..in the end 
out-ladeth his owne streame into Severn. 

Vor. VII. 
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+ Ou-t-lading. Obs, [Ovur- 6.] The ladiag 
or shipping of goods for exportation, 

1622 ‘I’, Scotr Bely, Pismire sq Restraints about the out- 
lading of Corne and Beere. 

Outlagare, -arie, -ary, obs. ff. OuTLAWIy. 

Out-laid, -lament, etc. : see Our-. 

Outland (an'tlind), sd. and a. [Ovr- 1.] 

A. sé. 1. Aland that is outside, a forciga land. 

Now only a poetic archaism. 

c1000 Ags. £5. Cy cxlvib ala) Tle dine gemeern zemiclade, 
Su on utlandum ahtest sibbe, ?a 2400 Morte Arthur 3697 
When ledys of owt londys teppyne in waters, 2552 Rosinson 
tr. More's Utop. 11. vi. (1895) 220 To thentente they maye 
the better knowe the owte landes of euerye syde them. 1870 
Moanzis £arthly Par, UL, m.126 Many a tale..he had Con- 
cerning outlands good and bad That they had journeyed 
through. 1876 — Sigwra’ 315 There was a King of the out- 
lands, and Atli was his name, 

tb. in ere case: Of the outland, forcign. 

1330 R. Beunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) s910 Ffor out- 
landesmen pat come a se. — Chron. (1810) 
landes kynges oa pis fond havens hent. 15 ALRYMULE 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1. 53 Quither thay be richer in out- 
landis geir, and merchandise, 

+ 2. The outlying land of an estate or manor. In 
OE, and feudal tennre, that portion of the land 
which the lord did not retain for his own use but 
granted to tenants. (Opposed to InbaND 1.) Obs. 

so in Thorpe Charters 502 Wulfege pect intand and 
Pifexe peer utland, 1664 Sretman, Ufland, Saxonic. (id est 
terra extera) Dicebatur terra servilis, seu tenementalis, 
quod de procincty terrarum dominicalinm, qua Inlan 
nuncupatae sunt, in exteriorem agrum rejiciebantur. £706 
Pures, Outland (among the Saxons), such Land as was 
let out to aay Tenant meerly at the Pleasure of the Lord. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex., Outland, tand lying beyond the 
demesnes, and granted out to tenants at the will of the lord, 
like copyholds. 

+3. a, Ont-lands: the outlying lands of a pro- 
vince, district, or town. Amer. Colonies. Obs. 

1676 Connect. Col, Rec. (1852) 11. 446 Wee are shut vp in 
our garisones and dare not goe abroad far to our outlandes, 
without som strength, s7og R, Bevearey Hist. Virginia 
IT. vi. 4o When they [Indians] £0 a Hunting into the Out- 
lands, they commonly go out for the whole Season, with 
their Wives and Families. 17313 Rhode Island Col. Ree. 
(1859) 1V. an An Act for erecting and incorporating the 
out-lands of the town of Providence, into three towns. 

tb. The onter land: the opposite of zn/and, Obs. 

1698 Faver Ace. E. India § P. 23 Ceilon..bore from us 

North by West. .the out-Land low. 


4. A foreigner, alien, stranger. [? elliptical use 
of B. Cf. also OE. s#élenda foreigner.] Now Se. 

cr R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1326 Outtandes 
hadden wasted pat lond. /érd. 5811 Outlandeis pat were 
filedde, Alle swilk wyp beyos pey ledde. 1825 Jamieson, 
Outlan, an alien, as “She treats him like an outlan'; ‘He's 
used like a mere outlan about the house’. 1887 Yanrieson's 
Se. Dict. Suppl., Outlander, Outland, Oxtlan, an alien, a 
stranger; an incomer to a burgh or parish; also, one who 
tives beyond the bounds of a burgh. 

B. adj. [In origin an attrib, use of thesb. OF, 
had an adj. #élende, cf. ON. tidlendr foreign. ME. 
also used the genitive cnse owtlandes: see A. 1b.] 

1. Of or belonging to another country; foreign, 
alien. Now foe. or arch. 

o1425 Eng, Cong. frel. 20 Be ensample of these, al other 
out-lond men to be adrede such folies to begyn. € 1470 
Henay MVadlace vit. 857 Off outland men lat nane chaip with 
the liff. 1596 Datavamere tr. Leslie's [Hist. Scot. 1. 85 
Externe and outland natiouns. 165% J. Manis Adv. cone. 
Sills Exch, Pref. Aiij, A Notary Publick for Outland and 
Intand affairs. 1794 Dict. Aris & Se. 11. 1141 There is not 
«any peculiar or proper money to be found in specie, 
whereon outland exchanges can be grounded. 1805 Cove: 
riwoce Sibyl, Leaves 1. 225 Vales and glens Native or out- 
land, lakes nnd famous hills. 1859 Tennyson Vivicn 712 
Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame. 

2. Outlying; lying withont the precincts of an 
estate, a town, etc. 

179% J: Learmont Poems 261 May finer verdure busk ilk 
often bent. tei Famieson's Sc, Dict. Suppl., Outland, 
Outlan, outlying, lying. .out of or beyond the bounds of a 
burgh; as, ‘outland burgesses’. s900 E. V. B. Sy/owna's 
Letters xxi. 179 1n chosen peeps of outland country. 

+3. Situated outside the mass of Jand (as formerly 
conceived): opposed to tnland. Obs. rare. 

1652 Neepuam tr. Seéden's Mare Cl, 1a By the Sea, wee 
understand the whole Sea, as well the Main Ocean or Out- 
land Seas, as those which are within-land as the Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic, AEgean..and Baltick seas. 

Outlander (an‘tléndaa). [Appears about 1600: 
perh. of Eng. formation, Be pee snggested by 
Du. eitlander (in Kilian witlander), Ger. auslinder, 
and often virtually representing these words] A 
man of foreign nationality; a foreigner, alien, 
stranger. (Now poetic, or a literary revival, or 
a mannerism of translation.) 

3605 VersteGANn Dee. (ntell, 218 Edtheodtsc-men, Aliens, 
outlanders, men borne in other countries. 1608 MropLeton 
Trick to Catch Olid Onz vy. ii, Chiefly dice, those true aut- 
landers, That xbake out beggars, thieves, and ders. 2632 
Atsswoatn Annot. Ps, xviii. 45 Aliens, outlanders, strangers 
from the Commonwealth of Israel. 1668 Wooo Li/¢ 30 Dec. 
(O. H. S.) I. 148 France. Dryer (an outlander, borne at 
Breme) now a sofouTae in Oxon. 1715 M. Davis A ther. 
Brit. 1. at3 John de Coloribus, who b birth was an Out- 
lander, and by profession a Black.Fryar. 1848 Lvrron 
Harold u iii, The outlanders rode through the streets with 
drawn swords. 1887 Riprx Haccarp A. Quatermain 198 


Tuo out. 


OUTLASH. 


er art oa outlander and therefore do 1} speak without 
shame. 

b. In reference to South Afrienn politics, a 
tendering of Du. tit/ander, as applied, before the 
war of 1899-1902, lo nliens settled or sojourning 
in the South African Republic. 

1892 Pall Afall G. 10 Oct. 3/3 At Johannesburg this 
National Union has been formed, comprising not only 
‘uitlanders* (outlanders) hut Boers. 1896 Daily Tel. 1 Feb. 
6/7 The racial antagonism between Boers mae Outlanders, 
1899 Datly News 24 Apr. 6/6 At the time of the restoration 
to the Boers of their internal independence, ‘ outlanders' 
and others enjoyed equal rightr. attri. 1899 Hcstm. Gas. 
a5 Apr. 1/2 If that is so, we may indeed dry our eyes about 
Outlander grievances. 1899 Dally News's June 5/1 The 
Outlander population In the Transvaal. 

tOu'tianding, ff/.a. Obs. rare, Forcign. 

34643 Paynxe Sov, Power Partt. Ded. Alv, An Army of 
English ¢ Irish, Outlanding Papists. 

Outlandish (autlendif),a. [In OK. eidendise, 
{, titland, OUTLAND i; sce -ISH. 

1, Of or belonging to a foreign conntry ; foreign, 
alien; not native or indigenons. Now arch. 

€1000 /ELrric Lev. xxiv, 22 Si he landes man, si he ut- 
lendise. ¢1070 O. £. Chron, an. 1052 (MS. C) Hig poldon 
pact utlendiscum peodum ware eard. ¢1330R. Baunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11127 Outlandische kynges pat of hym 
held. ¢1374 Cuaucer Former Age 22 No Marchaunt yit 
ne fette owt-landissh ware. c14a5 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E. E.'T.S.) 4 He supposid that God take vengeawnce 
of bym for his ee a-mongis owte-landisshe pce le. 3535 
Coverpace : Kings xi. 1 But kynge Salomon loued many 
outlandish wemen, 1606 Dexxea Sev. Sinnes v. tArb,) 37 
Cages, in which are all the strangest out-landish Birds 
1612 WooDALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 364 The outlandish 
Angelica rootes are very good chewed in the mouth. ¢ 17120 
Catia Fiennes Diary (1888) 125 ¥¢ mouldings. are a a 
sweete outlandish wood. 1861 Craix “ist, Eng. Lit. 1. 482 
Of all our great poets he [Spenser] is the one whose natural 
tastes were most opposed to such outlandish innovations 
upon, his native tongue. "i 

b. abso. Voreign (language). 

21626 Br. Axparwes Serm., ifoly Ghost (1661) 467 Now 
they can speak nothing but outlandish. 1752 Foote Taste 
it. i, He has got a black wig on, and speaks outlandish. 

+c. Ontlandish man (sometimes wrilten as one 
word), n foreigner. Oés. 

1505 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 391 Annye onte landish man or enny of the enhabitantes. 
41661 Futter Horthies wv. (1662) 12 Two eminent Out- 
landishmen, 1911 Appison age No. 46 P4 He did not 
like the Name of the outlandish Man with the golden Clock 
in his Stockings. (1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. U1. ix. 327 
To rivet the yoke of outlandish men about their necks.) 

2. Foreign-looking, of foreign fashion; un- 
familiar, strange; hence, odd, bizarre, uncouth. 

1596 Bagincton Profit. cane 266 We haue. .trafiqued with 
an outlandish rouer called the deuill. 1628 Paynns: Lone- 
lockes 1 Sundry Antique, Horred and Out-landish shapes. 
1749 Fietoinc Yon: Jones w. x, A young woman..who 
was drest in one of your outlandish garments. 1820 W. 
lavine Sketch Bk. 1.72 They were dressed in a quaint out- 
landish fashion. 1885 E. Garaetr (Mrs. Mayo) A? any Cost 
ii, 34 You don't mean to tell me that those outlandish old 
things are still in actual use? 

3. Ont-of-the-way, remote; far removed from 
civilization (now usually in a derogatory sense). 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D. v, He resotved to settle in 
some outlandish part. 1881 Tytoz Anthrof. iv. 118 When 
outlandish people, such as Laplanders, have been brought 
to be exhibited in our great cities. 1887 T, Haapy ]cod- 
danders I. viii. 151, I get dreadfully nervous sometimes, 
living in such an outlandish place. , 

&. Of or pertaining to the Outlanders or Uit- 


landers of South Africa. 

a Daily News 4 Jan. 4/6 Protecting the independence 
of the country against being upset by an outlandish vote. 

Hence +Outla‘ndisher, aforeigner. Outlandish- 
like a. and adv. Ontla'ndishly adv., in an ont- 
landish, foreign, or slrange manner; strangely, 
oddly, unconthly. Ontlandiahneaa, the quality 
of being outlandish, 

aso3 Nasne Lenten Stuge in Harl. Misc. (ed. Park) VI. 
aa or ten weeks together this rabble rout of *outlandishers 
are billetred with her. a1g68 Asctiam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 
156 Hard composition and crooked framing of hix wordes 
and sentences, as a man would say, English talke placed and 
framed “outlandish like, @ 1§77 Gascoicxe Denice Masque 
Poems 1869 1. 78 And why a outlandishe lyke, yet being 
Englishe borne. 2882 in Chicago Advance 21 Sept., They 
wonld be seized with some uncontrollable spirit to act *out- 
landishly. 1889 R. Asne Tree Aings Uganda (1890) 216 
Two outlandishly dressed white men, who kept their fire on 
a large board which they-ate off. 1611 Cotcr., Perrerinitd, 
strangenesse, ‘outlandishnesse, forrainenesse. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 235 The outlandisboess of the fashion 
was not oWinaive, 

+ Outlarged, Af/.a. Obs. [Ovr- 1; after L. 
dilatatis.| Broadened, incressed in width. . 

1382 Wretir Deut. x2zzii. 15 Fulfattid, fulgresid, outlargid 
[388 alargid, }’n/g. dilatatus, 1611 covered with fatness), 

utlarie, -ry, obs. forms of OUTLAWRY. 

Ou‘tlash, 54. [Ovut- 7.] Theact of lashing ont, 
asndden quick outward stroke. 

1876 Geo. Etrot Dan, Der. iv, The outlash of a mur- 
derous thought and the sharp backward stroke of repentance. 
ftid. xxx, But underneath the silence there was an ou 
of hatred and vindictiveness. 


+ Outla‘sh, v. Ra) (Ger, 14.) futr. To 
lash out: a To out Into ex to 
extravagant, ggerate, = OVERLASH vb. To 
strike out violently. ve 


OUTLASHING. 


1611 Corer., Bobaztcer, to riot, squander, waste, outlash. 
1614 SvivesteR Bethulia's Rescue v. 536 Mocmur.. with 
Waighty Waves..out-lashing every-way. Tears, over-turns, 
and undermines, much worse Then when hee freely hath his 
native Course. 1619 W. Wuatety God's Hush, t. (1622) 104 
If at any time some proue ranke hypocrites, he takes that 
ns a warrant for his tongue to out-lash against all. 1620 
Be. Hatt. Hon. Mar. Clergy m.v, Loe the man which, in 
a reckoning of a00 yeares, did out-lash but r50! 1650 
Fucter Pisgah 415 They plead, that malice hath a wide 
mouth, and loves to outlash ia her relations, 

Hence + Outlashing v/, st., cxtravagance, excess. 

1611 Corcr, Desreiglemént .. immoderatenesse, immo- 
destie, Jauishnesse, outlashing. /did., Jrvegularité .. va- 
rulinesse, disorder, outlashing. 

Outlast (aulla'st),~. [Our- 17, 18.} ¢vazs. To 
last longer than or beyond; to exceed or surpass 
in duration ; fo survive. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 171 One bushell well brewed, 
outlasteth some twaine. a1661 HoLypav Favenal (1678) 
236 Let him out-last Nestor’s years, and out-vie Nero's 
riches. 178: Man. D'Arrtay Diary 26 June, ‘1 do aot.. 
believe that Boy erick in the world ever outlasted a twelve- 
moath’. 1893 Huxtey in Liye (1900) Tl. xxi. 367, 1 find 
myself outlasting those who started in life along with me. 

Hence Outlarsting ff/.., that ontlasts, surviving. 

1887 G. Merrortu Ballads 2.35 Never shall the wrestling 
— Till with our outlasting Foe Roll we to the Godhead’s 
‘eet, 

Outlaugh (autla'f), v. [Our- 18, 18¢, 14.] 

+1. trans. To laugh down, deride, ridicule. Oés. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, Proem in Ashm. (1652) 7 And 
Common workemen will aot_be out-lafte, 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem, (1637) 362 The same Lucian bringeth in Diogenes 
laughing and outlaughing King Mausolus for that hee was 
so pittifally pressed and crushed with an huge heape of 
stones under his stately monument Mausoleum, 41790 
Fraxkuin (Webster, 1864), His apprehensions of being out- 
laughed will force hint to continue in a restless obscurity. 

2. To surpass or outdo in langhing. 

1672 Drvoen Arviragus § PAit, Prol. 17 Each lady striving 
3 out-langh the rest; To make it seem they understood 
the jest. . 

3. zztr. To laugh aloud. (Properly two words.) 

1844 Mrs. Browninc Brown Rosary ui. ix, Then_out- 
laughed the bridegroom, and outlaughed withal Both 
maidens and youths by the old chapel-wall. 

Out-launch, etc.: see Our-. 

Outlaw (auld), sd. Forms: 1 vitlaga, 1-4 
utlage, 3 vitlahe, 3-4, 7 Sc. utlaw(e, (4 vte-, 
wtelau, -law), 4-5 outlagh(e, 4-7 outlawe, 4- 
outlaw, (4-5 owt(e)law(e, 5 outelawe, out-, 
owtlay). [Late OE. d¢/aga, definite form of ztlag, 
utlah adj. ‘outlawed’, used absolutely as sb.; a. 
ON. wtlag? sb. from z¢/agr outlawed, banished; f. 
zt out, ont of + ON. *lagu, lég (pl. of dag), OF. 
lagu, Law. Cf. these examples of the OF, adj. :— 

cg24 Laws of Edward § Guthrum c. 6, § 6 (Schmid) gif 
he man to deade gefylle, beo he ponne utlah. axor6 Laws 
of “Ethelred \. & 1 $9 Ben se peof utlah wid eall fole. 
on OE. Chron, an, 1048 Da cwxd man Swegen ecorl 
utlah, 

1. One pnt outside the law and deprived of its 
benefits and protection; one ander sentence of 
OutLawry (q. v.). 

c1000 AELERIC Gram. ix. (Z.) 70 Hie et hze exlex, utlaga 
odde butan 2. a1023 WuLrsran Hort, (1883) 296 He scel 
beon utlaga wid me. crzog Lay. rrzx Vtlajen [1275 
ytlawes] hefden i-reued pat lond. a1300 Cursor M. 7686 
(Cott.) Als he war vtelau [z, 77. vtelaw, outlagh, outlawe]) 
sua wond he. 1377 Laneu. P. #2. Bo xvi. 192 For outlawes 
in pe wode and vader banke lotyeth. 61386 Cuavcer 
Manciple's T, 130. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (x870) 389 Mansleers 
ffclons Ontlawes ravysshers of wymen. @ Teiaiate Chron., 
Rich. 1/7 54, A compaigne of traytors, thefes, outlawes 
and ronneagates of pur awne nacion, 1643 Mitton Divorce 
u. ili, Sure sin can have no tenure by ie at all but is 
rather an eternall outlaw. 1738 Free-thinker No.1? 5 The 
Outlaw has, of all Meu, the least Preteasions to Liberty. 
1821 Byron Two Fose. 11. i, Their sire was a mere hunted 
outlaw, 1848 Wuarton Law Lex. s.v. Outlawry, The 
maxim applicable to outlaws is, ‘ Let them be answerable to 
all, and none tothem', Accordingly any person outlawed 
is civiliter mortuus. 

b. More vaguely : One banished or proscribed ; 
an exile, a fugitive. (In early use not distinguish- 
able from the main sense.) 

aiazs Ancr. R. 54 perefter of pen ilke weren..hire ueader 
& hire bredren, se noble princes alse heo weren, vtlawes 
imakede. c12g0 Gen. . 431 Caym fro him flex, Wid 
wif and ha3te, and ward utlaje. 14... Nous. in Wr.-Wiillcker 
694/26 Hic, hee exul, a nowtlay. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Out- 
lawe, danny. 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 179 Some of the 
Lordes had sent for Edward the outlawe, sonne of Edmond 
Ironsyde for to be theyr ak 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen, IV, w. 
iii, 58 A_poore vnminded Out-law, sneaking home. 1788 
Giaaon Decl. & F.1.(1846) V. 12 The posterity of the outlaw 
Ismael. 1875 Jowetr Pato (ed. 2) V. 341 At last necessity 
plainly compels him to be an outlaw from his native land. 

ce. One living in transgression of the law; a law- 
less person, 

1880 J. F. Crarke Sel/-Culture ix. 200 It is only for the 
outlaws, the dangerous classes .. that we build prisons and 
establish courts. The law is for the lawless. 

a. fig. A wild, untamed, or hunted beast. 

3599 T. Mlourer) Sé/Azwormtes 14 Of lions fierce (or if ought 
fiercer be, Amongst the heards of woody outlawes fe}l), 1890 
*R, Borprewoon ' Col. Reformer (189) 219 They had mus- 
tered their own ontlaws [wild lean savage cattle]. 

+2. a. Ontlawry. b. Sentence or proclamation 
of outlawry. Ods. rare. 

x58 Marseck Bk, of Noles 810 Persecute..with banish- 
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ment and out-lawe, prison, wrongfull iudgements, 1652 
Wapswortn tr. Sandoval's Civ. Wars Spain 115 Wee made 
publick Acts, Proclamations and Out-laws against the Se- 
govians. 

3. Comb. 

16.. Ballad Robin Hood in Furniv, Percy Folio 1. 37 The 
worthy exploits he acted before Queen Katherine, he being 
an Out-lnwman, : 

Outlaw (av'tld:), v. [hats OE. (ge)étlagian, 
f. 2¢laz, vtlaga, OUTLAW sb. Cf. ON, zdlegja and 
utlegja to banish.] 

1. ¢vans. To pnt ontside the law; to proscribe; 
+to exile, banish; to deprive of the benefit and 
protcction of law; to declare an outlaw, to inflict 
OUTLAWRY upon (a person), in a criminal prosecu- 
tion or civil aclion. 

10.. O. E. Chron. an. 1014 (MS. E) And zefre x)cne Denisce 
cyning atlagede [AZS. C utlah] of Eaglalande geewxdon. 
Lbid. an, 1955 Utlagode [AZS. C. eenuanode| mana AEl{gar 
eorl ¢x2zg90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 404/79 | le furste 3er pat seint 
Tohan pus i-outlawed was. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrou, (1810) 
33 He..was outlawed for a felonie. 1383 Wrcur Baruch 
iit. 19 Thei ben outlawid [1388 distried] and to helle thei 
wente doun. 1430-1 Rolls of Parlt, 1V. 377/2 Unto the 
tyne the same Owen..was utlnwed, 1433-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 319 Patmos .. bere Seyat Ichan be Euangeliste 
was, whan he was outlawed oute of oper londes. ¢1440 
Promp, Parv, 3375/2 Outlawyn, utlego, extermiino. 1553 
Hucoet, Outlaw, exulo, proscribo, relego. 41577 Six T. 
Soutn Comnew, Eng. ut. xiv. (1609) 61 The Clarke of the Exi- 
gents is to frame all manner of Processes of Exigi /acias, 
which doe issue out of that Court to out-law any man, aad to 
record the outlawrie. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. & 
Yas. (Camden) 109 To be..paid over to several tradesmen, 
éreditors of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, in satisfaction of their 
debts, for which the said Ellen stood outlawed £ 79, as. 3d, 
1836-48 H. Coteripce North. Worthies (1852) 1. 63 Oae 
Blood, outlawed for an attempt to take Dublin Castle,.. 
some months ago seized the crown and sceptre in the Tower. 
1875 W. Meluwratth Guide Wigtownshire 76. M*Dowall 
had fallen behind in the payment of certain Crown dues, 
and was outlawed. 

b. transf. and fig. 

€1380 Wyersr H7és, (1880) 109 Antierist wolde quenche & 
owtlaue holy writt. — Sed, Wks. IIL. 383 Charite is oute- 
lawed amonge hom, a1716 Sovtu Serm, (J.), A drunkard 
is outlawed from all worthy and creditable converse. 


2. To deprive of legal force. Now only in U.S.: 


see quot. 1864. i 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 18 He will out-law the Law, 
quite out of the word and world. a 1661 Futcer Worthtes 
(1849) 11. 490 Perceiving that our English common law 
was outlawed in those parts. 1864 Wenster, Outlaw 2 To 
remove from legal jurisdiction or enforcement, ns to oxflaw 
a debt or claim. 

b. tntr. for ref. 

1895 * Mark Twain’ in Westnt. Gaz. 9 Sept. 8/1 Honour 
is a harder master than the law. It cannot compromise for 
less than an hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts 
never outlaw. 

Outlawed (au'tldd), 4/4. a. [f Ournaw v. + 
-ED1,] Put outside the law, declared an outlaw ; 


proscribed, banished, exiled. Also adso/. as sé. 


1 
1590 SWINBURNE Jestawents 58 An outlawed person Jooseth 
his goods and benefite of the lawe. 
Burd. lssach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 299 The Out-lawed's 
Estate movable (Chattels we call it) become proper to the 
King. 197a Aun. Reg. 49/t A small violation of territorial 
right, in the pursuit of an outlawed smuggler and murderer, 
1862 Miss Yoncs Wars of Wapsburg (1864) 24 Born and 
bred to an outlawed life, 

+Outlawing,vé/.sd. Obs. [f.as prec. +-1NG1.] 

The action of the vb. OurLaw; outlawry. 
, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. ato Man..fel ont of hige 
in to lowh .. out of his owne londe and coatray in to out. 
lawynge. 1 579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1656) 728 The greatest 
. difference that fell out between them, was about the out- 
lawing of Cicero. : 

Outlawry (au'tlori), Forms: a. [4 «¢/agarie], 
(6 utlagery, 7-8 -arie), 5-6 outlagarie, -are,-ary. 
RB. 4-7 utlarie, -ary(e, outlarie, 5 owte-, 7 out- 
lary. y. 4-7 outlaw(e)rie, 4- outlawry, (5 oute-, 
owt-, -laury(e, 5-6 outlawery(e, 6 -lawrye, 
8 -laury). [Anglicized repr. of AFr. uélagerie, 
utlarie, med.(Anglo)L. wtlagaria, utlaria (Laws 
of Wa, I, 1. © 3), f. OE, dtlaga (also Anglo L.), 
zitlah + Romanic suffix -aria, F. -erte. Early 
legal use had forms identical with AFr.; but 
forms with oz/aw-, conformed tothe contemporary 
Eng. word also occur from 14th c.] 

un The action of pntting a person out of the pro- 
tection of the law, or the legal process by which 
a person is or was proclaimed or made an outlaw ; 
the condition of one so outlawed. + In early use, 
often = exile, banishment. 

‘Outlawry, at first a declaration of war by the common- 
wealth against nn offending member, (gradually) became 
a regular means of compelling submission to the authority 
of the courts, as in form it continued to be down to modern 
times’, ‘Before the Conquest, outlawry involved not oal 
forfeiture of goods to the king, but Habilt to be killed wit: 
impunity‘, Ia the 13th c ‘outlawry fetils some of Its 

avity; instead of being a substantive punishment, it 

ecomes mere “criminal process”, a means of compelling 
accused persons to stand their trial‘, (Pollock & Maitland, 
Hist. Eng. Law. 27,459) Ya the 14th c. the process was 
exteaded from cases of felony to misdemeanours aad civil 
actions, so as to be a punishment for contempt of court in 
Not Appearing to answer an indictment or defend a personal 
action, or for disobedience to a judgement of the court, 


Cath. Angl.264/1 Outelawyde, religatus, proscripius. | 


1646 Br, Maxwei | 


OUTLAY. 


Outlawry for debt was frequent down to the 18th c. Along 

with this extension of the process, its conditions and con- 

sequence underwent continuous mitigation ; in Jater times, 

in civil actions, it was reduced to the fact that the outlawed 
rsoni was incapacitated from prosecuting an action for 
is own benefit, though he might still defend himself. 

Clandestine Outlawries. 1a civil proceedings, outlawry 
has long been obsolete, and was formally abolished by the 
Civil Procedure Acts Repeal Act of 1879 iC & 43 Vict. c. 59). 
While it was in use, great injustice was often done in conse- 
quence of tbe insufficiency of the machinery for giving publie 
notice of the fact that a defendant ina personal action had, 
as aresult of civil process, been made an outlaw. Ta 1588-9, 
Act 31 Eliz. c. 3 was passed ‘for the auoydiag of secret Out- 
lawries in Actions Personall against the Queepes Subiects ee 
This being subsequently considered insufficient, ameading 
measures were introduced; and one such bill has had the 
singular fortune to become the formal instrument of assert- 
ing the right of Parliament to proceed to business without 
reference to the immediate cause of summons, hy being in- 
troduced and read a first time as the first business of every 
session, hefore the reading of the King’s or Queen’s Speech. 
This precaution goes hack to early times, belag referred to 
as an established practice in 1603. Formerly some one bill 
was used for the purpose on each occasion ; but since 1 Dec. 
1743, the means uniformly employed has beena Bill ‘for the 
more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries in per- 
sonal actions’; and thisis still annually introduced, although 
the outlawries against which it is directed have long 
disappeared, i P 

a. (arsgo Laws of Will. Ju. o3 (Schmid) De omnibus 
atlariae rebus [v. . utlagariae)... Et si Anglicus appellet 
Francigenam de utlagaria. 1292 Britton 1. xiii. § 3 Femme 
neqedent ne peut estre utlagé proprement..mes weyveé, ge 
vaut atlagerie, 1312 Rolls of Parit, 1. 284 Les Utlagaries 
& les Presentementz de ces faitz.] 1440 Paston Lett. 1. 41 
Be the vertue of qwch outlagare, all maner of chattell to 
the seide John Lystoa apperteyayng, arn acruwyd on to 
the Kyng. 1540 Ae? 32 Hen. VETI, ¢. 49 All outlagaries 
promulged or had vpon or agaynst any person or_ persons. 
1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk, i. § 27. 12 Attainder of Felony.. 
by utlagery, ey verdict and by confession. 

B. [a1ago Utlariae [sce a} 1334 Rolls of Parii. M1. 74/2 
L' avant dit Outlarie fait en la Counte de Kermerdin.] 1433-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 235 The owtelary of Robert arche- 
bischop of Cawnterbery. 1447 Rolls of Parit. V.138/2 That 
the Exigend and Utlarie, and every of them, be hold for 
none ead voyde. 1530-" Ae? 22 Hen. V111,¢, 15 Excepted 
always..all vtlaries of high treasons, and of al maner of 
felonies. 1601 Suans. ¥u/. C. 1. ii 173 That by pe 
tion, and billes of Outlarie, Octauius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Haue put to death, an hundred Senators. 1658 CLEVELAND 
Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 451 Every ea or Ont- 
laries, if any against them. are or shall be published. 1671 
F. Punuirs Reg. Neeess. 250 They may be sued toan Utlary. 

. 4383 Wreir Xev. Pro)., He was holdun in outlawerie 
of Domycian, in the ile of Patmos. 1439 Rolls of Parit. 
V. 17/2 All Outlaweries uppon hym pronownced, 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 35 $1 Outlaweryes .. utterrly voy: 
anyatesed adaulled repelled and of no force, 1601 HoLtano 
Pliny 1.179 He was noted and thought hardly of for those 
outlawriesof Roman citisens. 1686 Royal Proclamt. 10 Mar. 


in Lond. Gaz, No. 2120/4 And that this Our Pardon be 
not allowed to Discharge an 


Outlawry after Judgment, 
till Satisfaction or Agreement be made to or with the Party 
at whose Suit the Udary was obtained. 1766 BiacksToNE 
Coma. I. xxxii. 4 utlaws also, though it be but for 
debt, are incapable of making a will, so long as the ontlawry 
subsists, for their goods and chattels are forfeited during 
that time. 1792 Burke Let. 70 RX. Burke Corr. 1844 M1. 

78 The Castle has another system, and considers the out- 
lawry..of the great anass of the people as an unalterable 
maxim in the government of Ireland. 1867 FREEMAN JVorm. 
Cong. l. vi. 561 note, Godwine, on his outlawry, was allowed 
five days to leave the country. 1883 I/Aarton's Law Lex. 
fare) sv. Outlawry. 1a criminal procecdings it is but little 
used, but is formally kept alive by 33 & 34 Viet. c. 23, which 
act..expressly provides that nothing therein shall affect the 
Taw of forfeiture consequent on outlawry. 1899 Westen. 
Gaz, 9 Feb. 2/3 What is a clandestine ontlawry, and why 
should the Leader of the House of Commons have intro- 
duced a Bill for its ‘more effectual preventer as the very 
first Ministerial measure of the Session? 1s there. .asingle 
member of the House of Commons ..who knows .. any 
details concerning the provisions of the Outlawries Bill? 

Jig. 1833 L. Rite Wand. dy Loire 161 Faces on which a 
long course of violence and crime had stamped the outlawry 
of pature. 1835 1, Tayior Spir. Desfot. iii. 68 On the same 
ground of outlawry from common sense and scriptural 
authority. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1%. viii. (1864) V. 408 
This papal manifesto broadly asserted the civil as well as 
religious outlawry of all heretics. 4 

b. Of a debt or claim: The fact of being out- 
lawed or statute-barred; see OUTLAW v, 2, J. S. 

1890 in Century Dict. 

2. Disregard or defiance of the law. 

1869 Ruskin Q. of Air § 141 [They] follow, in so far as 
they are good, one constant law..and in so far as they are 
evil, are evil by outlawry, 1873 T. W. Hicctnson Oldport 
Days x. 249 Civilization is tiresome and enfecbling, unless 
we occasionally give it the relish of a little outlawry. 

+3. Outlaws collectively. Ods. 

x1ss7 Nortn Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 74 The exiles and out. 
lawries were called againe. 1894 Crockerrt Raiders Mas 
The hill outlawry could a’ catch us orever we wan twa mile, 


Ontlay (au‘tlet), sd. [ous 7] 
I. 1, The act or fact of laying out or cxpending ; 


expenditure (of money upon something). 

Orig. a Sc. and dial. word; still considered dialectal by 
Forby 1825; given in Webster 1823 

1798 Statist. Ace. Scot., Perthshire XX. 437 It is one 
which accumulates yearly ia value, without an yearly out- 
lay ofexpence. 1816 Scott Anéig. xiii, Sir Arthur himself 
made wo outlay. 1825 Brocxetr_ 4. C. Gloss., Outlay, 
expenditure. 1825-30 Forby's Voc. E. Anglia s.v., 1 made 
a great outlay before I brought my farm iato profit. (Low- 
land Scotch, Brockett’s Gloss.). 1828 Wepster. Outlay, a 
laying out or expending, expenditure, 1832 Ht. MarTINEAv 
Hil & Valley iv. 61 Observing what comes of such an out- 


OUTLAY. 


lay of capital. 1855 Macaunay fist. Eng. xix. 1V. 319 The 
income of the state still fell short of the outlay by about a 
million. 2879 Rocers in Cassell's Techn. Educ, 1V. 67/a 
After the first outlay, the demand of the public finds the 
means for paying the wages. 

II. 2. In yatious obs. or dial. senses, 

+a. ? An outlying thing. Sc. Obs. tb. A place 
of lying out; an outlying or out-of-the-way lair: 
see Lay 53.72. c. Coal-mining. ‘The height to 
which the top of a winning pit is raised above the 
sutface of the grotind: commonly called the ové- 
set’ (Heslop Northumd. Gloss.). 

1563 Wixzev Wks. (1890) II. 6x Quhat is prophane? 
Quhilk hes na halines, na ailing, strange and plane ont- 
Jay fra the inwart chalmer of the Kirk, quhilk is the temple 
of God. r6rx Beaum. & Fr. PAilaster tt. iv, 1 know her 
and her hannts, Her layes, ys and out layes, 88: 
Borings 79 (in Heslop) Outlay from the swarth five feet, 
metal from the swasth four feet. 

Outlay (antla’),v. [Ovr- 15.] 

1, trans. To lay out; to spread out, expose, dis- 
play. Now rare or fvetic. 

1555 W. Wataeman Fardle Factions u. viii 181 No heare 
died, no lockes outelaied, no face painted. 1573 Kitzicerw 
Let. to Burghley 17 May \n Tytler Hist, Scot, (1864) III. 
360, I trust..that after the battery shall be outlaid .. the 
matter will be at a point. 160 Deavton Poly-old, xxvii 
133 Where Pellin’s mighty Mosse, and Mertons, on her 
sides Their boggy breasts out lay. 1820 Byron Morg. Mag. 
it xxxiv, Thou t S. me doubtless for the bier outlai 

+2. To set forth. Obs. 

1567 Daanr /orace, Ef.tt.i.Giv, Their pendaunte lockes 
encompasde raunde, and verses they outlay [Horace Zfis?. 
uk 110 Carmina dictant]. 

3. To lay out (inoney), expend; make outlay of. 

x80a Finocarer Agric. Surv. Peebles 38 The proprietor 
pays all the outlayed money for materials and wages of 
workmen. £814 Scorr Jaz. vi, The expenditure which he 
had outlayed. 186a Crannine In Salt Thoreau (1890) 258 
No labor was too onerous, no material too costly, if outlaid 
on the right enterprise, 1886 Saé, Kev. 19 June 839 Money 
which might be more profitably outlaid. 

Outlayer : see Ourticcer! and Ovur-. 

+QOut-lead, vw Ods. [Ovut- 15.] ¢rans. To 
lead or bring out. (Properly two words.) 

axjoo £. £. Psalter \xvit, 7 [Ixviii. 6] Pat oute ledes 
bonden in wa. 138a Wryeiip Ps, xxx. § [xxxt, 4] Thou shalt 
ful out lede mo frothis grene [1388 lede out, Vulg. educez). 
xq7x Rircey Coup, Alch, vi. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 164 Fyrst 
ytouteledyth, and after bryngyth yt yn. 

Out-leaf, -lean, etc.: see Our-. 

Outleap, 55. (Ovr- 7.] An act of leaping 
or springing out; an escape, sally, or excursion ; 
an ontburst. /7#. and fig. 

e1aso Gloss, Law Terns in Rel. Ant, 1. 33 Utleph, 
Eschapement de prisum. 1555 W. Wavreman Fardle 
Facions 1. iv. 48 The people..are called Maures, or Moores, 
as I thincke of their outleapes and wide rowming. 163 J. 
Burces Answ, Refotned Pref. 28 [His] words are set downe 
Pectoally, yea enen his ont-leapes and digressions. 1692 

KE Educ. § a, outh must have some Liberty, some 
Outleaps. 1863 Geo, Exior Romola xxxiv, The outleap of 
fury in the dagger-thrust. a@1878 Lewes Stud. Psychol, 
(2879) 147 An immediate outleap of heroic generosity. 

b. A place to which excursions are made. Ods, 
a16sa Brome New dead. un. i, When shall we walk to 
Totnam ? ..or take Coach to Kensington Or Padington? or 
to some one or other O'th’ City out-leaps for an afternoon? 

Outleap, v. [Ovr- 17, 18, t+] 

1. Zrans. To leap over or beyond. Also fig. 

1600 Kowzanos Lelt, Humours Blood vi. 78 T’out leape 
mens heades, and caper ore the table. 1897 Hloune Messenger 
Nov. 173 A world that outleapsall measurement and outruns 
all duration, 

2. To surpass or excel in leaping. 

1619 Gautz Holy Madu, 166 A lion will outstand a man., 
& stagge out-leap him, s700 Watts in Cod/ect, (O. H.S.) 
I, 318 Who did..ont-leap..the next-best leaper.. by seven 
inches. 1854 Owsn Séel. & Teeth in Circ. Se., Organ. 
Nat. 1, 198 The serpent has no limbs, yet it can .. outleap 
the jerboa. 

3. intr, To leap ont or forth. ( poet.) 

t8so Buacnie Eschylus 1. 49 Outleapt a birth Of strong 
shie d-bearers from the fateful horse. 1874 HocLann Afisty, 
Manse xvi, 65 Outleaping from the mesh Of memory's net, 
like bird or bee, 

Mence Outlea-ping, vé/. sb. and pf/.a., leaping ont. 

3878 J. Toowunter A écestiz (1879) 56 Done so simply, In 
Such a frank outteaping of the soul. 1868 Gro. Exior Sf. 
Gypsy vy. 359 Escaping subtly in outleaping thought. 

Outlearn, v. [Ovr- 15, 18, 17.] , 

+1. ¢rans. To find ont, learn from others, elicit. 

1596 Srenser /, Q. tv, viii. 22 When as nought according 
to lis mind He could ant-learne, he them fete 

2. To outstrip in learning. 

163a Suerwoov, To out-learne his fellowes, ss gers 
plus gue ses conipaguons. a7*7 in Barcxy vol. I. 
Pall Mall G. a Sept. 3 We were the pupils then, who 
Outlearnt our masters. .. Will they, in turn, ontlearn us? 

3. To get beyond the learning or study of. 

18.. Estrnson (Webster, 1890) Men and gods have not 
outlearned it [love]. 

Outleger, variant of OuruiccER}. Ods. 

Out-length, -Iengthen: see Our-. 

Outler. Sc. and north. dial. [peth. from out- 
fier.) An animal that is not housed during the 
night ot winter ; fig. 2 person out of work or ont 
of office. Also attri. 

1785 Burns Halloween xxvi, The Deil, or else an ottler 

wey, Gat up an’ gaca croon. 1791 Learmont Poems 160 


. to bring-in againe The ont-let will of disobed 
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at length the Outlers grew sae mad Against ilk Inler 
urse-proud blade. 18a6Geanam Moorland Dial, 8(E.D.D.) 
in last our outler nowt was fother'd. 

Outlet (autlét), 56. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. A place or opening at which anything is let 
out or escapes, or by which exit is possible; a 
means of issue ; a channel of egress or discharge; 
a vent; a ogg ¥ or way ont, an exit. 

a 1ago Otul & Night. 1754 He wuneth at Porteshom, At 
one tune ine Dorsete Bi thare see in ore ut-lete [= By the 
sea in an outlet) 1600 Haxtoyr Voy. (1810) II]. 48a We 
were alwaies in good hope to find some out-let into the 


maine Ocean. 1635 Pacitt Christianagr. 35 That ho 
Promontory, whose lying between the out-lets of the 
165 Furies 


River Indus and Cues stretcheth [etc.]. 
Ch, Hist. u. vi. § 43 Like the Caspian Sea, receiving all, 
and having no Outlet. 747 H. Henanar tr. Fleury's 
Eeel. Hist. 1. 128 John..was master of the out-lets of tbe 
Temple. 1845 Buvo Dis. Liver 89 ‘The abscess, if large, 
Seng through more outlets than one. 

. transf. and jig. A way out of a difficulty ; 
a means of escape, rellef, or discharge, a ‘ vent’. 

1645 Bacon £ss., Seditions (Arb.) qt1 In such manner, as 
no Euill shall appeare so peremptory, but that it hath some 
Ont-let of Hope. 1667 Fraver Sainé fudeed (1754) 61 
Prayer is the best outlet to fear. 1873 Hamerton /nfed, L. 
xt v. 427 An energetic nature seeking an outlet for energy. 

te. fig. Issne. Obs. 

1710 Henay On Ps, lnvi. 12 [ow glorious the issue was at 
last..for (x).. The outlet of the trouble is happy. 

. & A place into which anything is let out; 
Spec. a pasture into which cattle are Jet out. b. 
A field, yard, or other enclosure attached to a house. 

1752 J, Macspauzan America Dissected (1753) 13 They 
will. .raise great Quantities of neat Cattle, as the Climate 
is benign, and their Outlets or Commonages large. £793- 
1813 Xe, . Agric. 33 in Marshall Review (1818) LL. 39(E. DD) 
After the cows have been turned into the outlet. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss., Booaing Field,..the pasture which is con- 
tiguous to the dooses, where the cows are tied up, and which 
is retained he outgoing tenant as an outlet for his cattle. 

+3. a. The outlying pacts, the exterior parts ; the 
environs of a town. bb. The suburban streets or 
roads passing into the country. Ods. 

2583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut, lix. 356 We see but the 
ontleets (that is to say) the outermost partes of Godes 
Woorkes. 176a Gotpss. Cit. JV. lv, A dismal-looking house 
in the outlets of the town, 1771 Mas. Gairritu f/ist, Lad; 
Barton 1. 101, {hear the outlets about Dublin are delightful 5 
you will be unpardonable if you don't visit them all 

4. The action of letting oat or discharging ; 
discharge, escape by outilow. //. and JE: 

1640 Br. Revnotos Passions xi, 109 Melted away, and 
wasted by an extreame out-let of Love. 1870 SrurcEon 
Treas. Dav. Ps, xxxix, 2 A flood gathering in force and 
foaming for outlet. "i 

5. altrib. and Comb. (sense 1), as outlet-pife, ele. 

1854 Rowatos & Ricuaroson Chem. Technol. 1. 159 Hot- 
air pipes enclosed in an oven on a level with the outlet-pipe. 
1898 Daily News a5 May 5/1 The fine subway under 
Shaftesbury-avenne, the outlet grating of which is visible at 
Piccadilly-circus. 

Outlet, v. O45. or rare. (Ovt- 15.] trans. 
To let ont, give egress to, pour forth. 

agga Davias /wenort, Soul xxxu. xxxiv, Like Buckets 
bottoinless, which all out-let, 167-47 Fertnan Resolves 1. 
vii, (1677) 8 Nor ought that blood to be accounted lost, which 
is out-letted for a noble Master. 185: Mavuew Lond. 
Labour (1861) 11. 406/2 The sewage. which is ‘outletted ’ 
(as 1 heard a flusherman call it) into the Thames. 

Ou't-le:t, ff/.a. [Ovr-11.] Let ont, allowed 
to go ont, 

x60r Dantet Civ. Wars vi. \vii, And, from thence, labour 
iencie. 

Ou't-le:tting, vi/.s56. [OQur-9.] The action 
of cee or ponring forth. Chiefly fg. 

1659 A. Hay Diary (S. H.S. 1900) 185 She and I withdrew 
and prayed together, wher the Lord allowed me much ont- 
letting. 1676 Pow Coutn, Blair's Antobiog. viii. pee a3 
Gradual outlettings of gospel grace, 1818 9. New. XVIII. 
537 It had been born in upon his mind, during several great 
out-lettings of the spirit. ° 

Outlicar, -licker, var. OuTLIcGER |, outrigger. 

Outlie’, v.2 rare. [f. Our- 14,17 + Liz v2] 

1. intr. Yo lie ont in the open air; to camp ont. 

1826 J. F. Coorer Afohicans xviii, We are not abont to 
start on a squirrel hunt..but to ontlie for days and oights, 
and to stretch across a wilderness. 

3. intr. To lie stretched out, to extend. ? 

1876 Browsixc Pisgah-Sights ui, How I see all of ity 
Life there, outlying. . 

3. trans. To lie beyond or on the outside of. 

1873 Gent/. Mag. Oct. 383 The forests that outlay the broad 
lagoons of the river. «88a Burton & Cameron Gold Coast 
Jor Gold (1883) 1. 1.15 Next mornin showed us to port the 
Cone of Maritimo: it ontlies Marsala. 

Outlie:, v2 [f. Our-18+ Liz v2] ¢rans. To 
outdo in lying. —_ 

1597 Donne Sa#. iv. 47 Inwhich he can. ,outlie either Jovius 
or Surius, or both together. 1653 Gataxer Vind. Annot. 

‘er, xog Ho doth in them ontdy..the Devil himself the 

Father of lies. 1740 Gannicx Lying Valet ii, To..deceive 
his mistress, outlie her chamber-maid, and yet be paid for thy 
honesty! 1855 Macautay é/yet, Eng. xvilt. LV. 144 He had 
now, they said, outlied himself. 

Outlier. [Ovr- 3.] : 

1. One who hes (/.¢. sleeps or lodges) ont, i.¢. 
in the open air, or away from a lati with which 
he is connected by business or otherwise. 

31676 D'Urvey Wad. Fickle u.i. (1677) 11 Out-liers, comers, 
and goers. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. IM. 201 We dispatches 
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OUTLIGGER. 


another Message to the Highways and Medges, to fetch in 
all the Outlyers. a ares Bemtixy Lett. $9 (R.) The pariy.. 
sent messengers to all their outliers within twenty miles of 
Cambridge to come to their election. 1866 V7. & 0. 19 May 
42t/t Outliers are soldiers (generally married men) who, 
when there Is not sufficient barrack accommodation, receive 
an allowance..and provide themselves with lodgings. 
b. One that lies outside the pale, an outsider. 

1690 D'Usrev Collin's Walk A vijb, Every worthy and 
true English Protestant of the Establish'd Chureh (for 
I have no hopes of the Outlyers), 1826 Lams Let, to 
Bernard Barton 147 1 do not know how friends will relish 
it, but we outlyers, honorary friends, like it very well. 

ce. An animal that lies outside the house, fold, or 
park; esp. an outlying deer. 

@ 1658 Crevetanp Gen. Poems etc. (1677) 157 It is but 
Trifling sport for you to pull down an Out-lyer, unless you 
ba the Pale and let slip at the Herd. 89a Atxsiin Land 

urns 37 (E. D. D) It wanken'd burdies frac the bough, 


n’ outlyers frac their lair. 

2. a. ‘A stone not taken from a qnarry, but 
lying out in the field in a detached state’ (ets); 
aboulder. Also toutlair. Se. 

1610 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) 11. 300 The 
keaping stane to be of outlairis, frie wark, and Loulted with 
irne, 2 rf Hawt Trav. Scot, 11, 333 There is, in the 
parish of Ordiquhill, a large outlier of lime stove some tons 
weight, and no lime-rock to be found near iL 1846 Waicut 
Ess. Mid, Ages Il. xvii. 210 On a black moor called Mon- 
stone Edge, is a huge moor-stone or outlier. ‘ 

b. Geol. A portion or mass of a geological 
formation lying 17 sr/te at 2 distance from the main 
body to which it originally belonged, the interven- 
ing part having been removed by denudation. 

1833 Lyeit Princ. Geol. 111. Gloss. 76 When a portion of 
a stratum occurs at some distance detached from the gene 
mass ..some practical mineral surveyors call it an outlier, 
and the term is adopted in geological language. 1854 H. 
Mitiea Sch. & Schm. viii. (1857) 160 There lies in the Firth 
beyond, an ontlier of the 2889 Crore Stellar Evolu- 
tion 55 Occasional outliers of conglomerate on the High- 
land side of the fault. J , 

e. generally. An outlying potlion or member of 
anything, detached from the main mass, body, or 
system to which it belongs. 

1849 Reskin Sev. ee ii, 54 Interrupted.. by great 
mountain outliers, isolated or branching from the central 
chain. 1854 R. G. Latuam Aaces of Russia 39 Ontlyers 
from the neighbouring Government of Esthonia, 1881 G, 
Auten Vignettes fr. Nature, Fall of the Year, Ausualia 
remains an isolated outlier of Asia to the present day. 

3. Fishing, A set-line, out-line. & S. 

+ Ouwtliggand, Oés. [dial. form of Our- 
trixo Zpl.a.) An outlying portion. 

1587 Haxsison England mee Pe Holinshed 73/1 A parcell 
of Monmouthshire, being an ontliggand. (4rd. 82/2 Betweene 
Denbighshire, and the outliggand of Flintshire. [ 

+Ontligger!, outlicker. Aam?. 00s, Forms: 
a. §, 8 outligger, 5 -lygger, owtlegger, 6 out- 
leger, 7-8 -lager, 8 -leager, -Iayer. 8. 6 outlicar, 
7-8 -licker, 8 -leaker; 7 -looker. [Prob. a dial. 
form of outlier (cf. LicGER s6.), subsequently cor- 
rupted in various ways by those to whom the dial. 
fig, to lie, was unknown, Du. has analogous uses 
of angen -ligger ‘onilier’; but the latcr date 
of this prevents it (notwithstanding Dampler's 
assertion: see sense 3) from being viewed as the 


source of the Eng. word. - 

Du. witlegger outlier’ appears in Kilian, 1599 only in 
the sense of ‘stationa’ cls eae lying out in froot ofa 

rt, ete.’ From 1671 (Witsen Scheeps-bowtw 55 a) it is found 
ina sense akin tor below. The ‘outrigger “of the Indian 
seas (sense 2) is described in Du. warks from ¢ 1600 without 
any name; in Valentijn Ond en Nieww Oost Indien \. a 
(1724) it is called v/erk (i.e, wing), the name still In common 
use; but beside it the name uitiegger is found in Dutch 
dictionaries of the roth. (Twent Zeemans Woordend. 147, 
1813, etc.) Thus, 80 far as yet known, both uses of uitlegger 
ara tnter than the corresponding senses of the Eng. word.] 

1. A spar projecting from n vessel to extend some 
sail, orto make a greater angle for some rope, etc. ; 
esp. &. A long and stout spar extended from the 


poop to hanl down the mizen-sheet. 

a. 1481-90 Howard big ais (Roxb) bie! of ko 
Jenete..ltem, a pompe. .anout lygger .j. tope : 0 ches! 
with gonne ietnems er) Naval ace. fen, VLE (3896) 5% 
Outliggers..j, Bitakles..j, Pamps..ij. £4§ fbid. 156 Owte 
lyggers for the Sterne of a smale wo. {bt Bo Owtleggers 
at Sterne..j. 1558 W, Townson in Hakloyt Vey. (rs 134 
By the euill worke of bis men the shippe fell a je of v3s.. 


the shi wailes were broken with her outleger. 
*~ je , . Downton in Hakluyt Vay. (1599) fi « t2, 200 
Whereby the ship fell to the sterne of the outlicar of the 


Caracke, which (being a piece of timter) so wounded her fore- 
taal they sayd they conld come no more to fight. 165 
Nomenclator Navatis (Hari. MS. 2301), Ye Out-Licker. Is 
asmall peece of timber (some two or three ae long as 
they have occasion to vse it) and it is made fast to the top 
of the Poope and so standes right out asterne. (1644 Mas- 
wayrixe Seaman's Dict. expands this greatly, and says 
©The use of this is to hale-downe the Missen". Hence in 
Puittirs 1674, Cuamaens Cyel. 1727, etc.) 16a6 Carr. alti 
Accid, Vung. Seamen 29 Trie her with a crose jacke, bowse 


it vp with the ontlooker. 
% A spar to thrust ont the breast-back-stays : 


= OUTRIGGER Ic. ‘ 
1731 Carr, W. WaiciaswoaTit MS. Lee he ai 
1 May, This morning got outlickers oat in tho « 
i ee ian 


2. A conitivance used with can 


re 


OUTLIGGER. 


and Pacific Oceans to prevent capsizing under a 
press of sail: = OUTRIGGER 2, 

1697 Damriza Voy, 1. 299 Along the belly-side of the 
Boat, parallel with it at about 6 or 7 foot distance, lies 
nnother..being a Log of very light Wood, almost as long as 
the great Boat,..there are two Bamboas..by the help of 
which the little Boat is made firm and contiguons to the 
other, These are generally called by the Dutch, and by the 
English from them, Outlagers [ed. 1729 out-layers}, | Lbid. 
492 We hada good substantial Mast, and a mat Sail, nnd 
good Outlagers lasht very fast and firm on each side. -made 
of strong poles, 1727 A. Hamirton Wew Acc. £. Ind. i. 
xxxviii, 7x Fitted them [Canoaes] with Out-leagers to keep 
them from over-turning,..but in the Way one of the Boats 
lost her Out-leager, nnd drowned all her Crew. 1744 A. 
Doaas Hudson's Bay 68 To prevent even these Canoes from 
oversetting, by Ontlagers or blown Bladders fixed to their 
Sides. 1747 W. Hoastey Foo? (1748) L1. 301 These Vessels 
are built on one Side upright as a Wall;..on the Wall Side, 
are laid small Poles, called Out-Liggers, hy, the Sea-men. 
1755 Amory Afem:. (1766) II. 156 note, This ind of boat is 
four foot broad..the grentest danger is its oversetting, and 
this may atways be prevented..by placing two men on the 
windward ontlayer. Ae 

8. 1907 W. Funnevt Voy. viii. 228-9 They had two Jong 
Poles put out of one side..at the end of which was a long 
piece of Plank..of the same shape, and about one fourth of 
the bigness of the bottom of the Boat. ‘This piece. -altogether, 
js called the Out-leaker. This is always the Weather-side ; 
and the use of it is to keep the Boat from over-setting. 

+Outligger?. Obs. [f. OuT-+ Licert.} In 
Reaping, One who made bands for the sheaves and 
laid the corn in them for the binder. So f Out- 


ligging v0/. sé. or Api. a. 

1641 Best Farw. Bks. (Surtees) 49 An outligger carryeth 
only one loome to the field, and that is..an outligginge 
rake, or a gatheringe rake, /éfd., A good outligger is 
knowne hy followinge close vnto him that shee gathereth 
after, and likewise by makinge of her bandes; for some 
outliggers twine theire bandes, and others againe make 
them of pulled corne. 

Out-lighten to Out-limn: sce Our-. 

Outline (awtleln), 5d, [f. Our- 34+ Line 54,7] 

1, /, The lines, real or apparent, by which a figure 
is defined or bounded in the plane of vision; the 
sum of these lines forming the contonr of a figure. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 1. v. 109 Penning the Contours, 
and ont lines with a more even and acute touch. 1918 
Guwoon Art Poetry 1.227 Who is it that draws the Out- 
lines? Why the Master-Painter, and Journeymen fill them 
up with Colours, Shades, and Lights. 1753 Hocaatu Anal. 
Beauty 9 The true and full idea of what is call’d the out- 
lines of afigure, 1855 Macautay /Yis?. Eng, xiii. IIT, 301 
Charmed by the bold outlines and rich tints of the hills. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. xix. 334 Suppose the outlines of the 
various countries of the world lepicted on a globular bladder. 

b. sing. The contour or outer boundary thus 
defined, 

1828 Scorr FM. Perth xxiii, He lifted up his eyes, and 
heheld in the distance the black ontline of a gallows, 1860 
Tyspatt Glac. 1 ii. 21 A mountain wall projected its jagged 
outline agninst the sky, 1866 G. Macponatp Amn, Q. 
Neighb. xii, (1878) 243 Neither could see more than the 
other's outline. jig. 1876 Gro, Etior Dan. Der, IV. li. 18 
She said, in a low melodious voice, with syllables which had 
what might be called a foreign but agreeable outline, 4 

2. A sketch or drawing in which an object is 
represented by lines of contour without shading. 

1738 H. Jacoa Ws, 391 Carracio, esteem’d for Contours, 
or Ont-Lines, at Bologna. 1999 G. Smit Laboratory IL. 
32 If ee ae is only an ont-line, it will be the better, 
as you will finish your piece after it with more ease, 
1868 Free-hand Drawing (Nimmo) 53 The outlines and 
finished views of these casts are given separately. 

b. Jz oudline, with only the outline drawn, 
represented, or visible. 

1814 Scort Ld. of /sées v, vii, Carrick shore, Dim seen in 
outline faintly blue. 1844 1p. Houcuton Afem. of Mary 
Scenes, Death of Day 164 The hills in clear outline. .Stand 
forth, Afod. The figure of a horse drawn in outline, A map 
of England showing the counties in outline merely. 

3. A rough draught or general sketch in words ; 
a description, giving a general idea of the whole, 
but leaving details to be filled in. 

1759 Steane Tr. Shandy 1. xxiii, There are others again, 
who will draw a man's character from no other helps .. but 
merely from his evacuations ;—but this often gives a very 
incorrect outline. 1795 L. Murray £ug, Grant Introd. 8 
A distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts 
of the study, 1865 R. W. Dace Few. Temp. xix. (1877) 217, 
I have given a bare outline of the contents of this passage, 

b. in p/, The main features or leading charac- 
teristics of any subject ; the general principles. 

1710 STEEL2 7atler No. 182 76 His Drama at present has 
only the Out-Lines drawn, 17sr Hume £ss. & Treat, (1777) 
Il. 249 The faint rudiments, at teast, or out-lines, oa 

eneral distinction between actions, 1864 Pusey Lec?. 

aniel (1876) 157 All, who speak of that division, agree in 
the great outlines, 

+4. The outer line, the border line. Oés. rare, 

1695 Biackmore Pr. Arth. ut. 624 The shining Squadrons 
fly ‘Yo th’ Out-lines, and the Frontiers of the Sky. 

5. Fishing. A set-line or ledger-line. U.S. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as ontline-drawing, -map, 
-sketch; outline stitch, in Embroidery, stitch 
used to indicate an outline, spec. = stem stitch, 

18g9 Guuutck & Timss Paint. 47 Delicate and finely un- 
dulating outline drawing. 1865 Lunaock Pret. Zimes vii. 
(1869) 232 ‘The facts aren” ascertained .. supply us with 
the elements of an outline sketch. 1882 J. Cottier Primer 
of Art_25 When the boundaries of an object are represented 
Apart from its other qualities, the process is called outline 
drawing, 188, Weidon's Pract. Necdlewk, U1. 7/1 Crewel 
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or Stem Stitch, also called Outline Stitch, is the chief and 
most-nsed stitch for crewel work. 189. Frui. Decorative 
Needlewk. Ser. u. No. 12, 4 The Bayeux Outline Stitch 
consists simply of one laid strand tied down, Afod. The 
use of outline maps in teaching geography. 

Outline (ow'tlein), v. [Il pree. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To draw or trace the exterior line of; 
to draw in outline. 


and other parts of drapery, yon may next attempt the 
np your figure. 1853 Ruskin Stoves Ven, II. iti. 
$28. 46 The ornament is merely outlined upon them with 
a fine incision, 1886 Consett Fadl of Asgard 1.12 Two 
fierce dragons were outlined on its haft. 4 ch 

b. To indicate or define the oulline of; in fa. 
pple. having the outline sharply defined to the eye. 

1817 L. Hunr Poents, On the Avon, All things appear 
Strong outlined in the spacious ntmosphere. 1849 Ata. 
Smitu Pottleton Leg. (tepr.) 176 The great room was out- 
lined with taurel feaves. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 197/1 
White marble crosses.., outlined against the Bue sky 18 
Times 14 Nov. 5/4 The Imperial yacht is outlined wit 
lights, producing a charming effect. 189. Frat, Decora- 
live Needlewk, Ser. ut. No. 12. 13 A line of the finest gold 
thread might outline everything. p 

e. To trace or ascertain the outline of (an area). 

1890 ature 30 Oct. 651 It has not yet been found pos- 
sible to outline exactly the eastern limit of the sea. 1898 
P, Manson 7'vof. Diseases xxiii. 355 Careful outlining of 
the upper and lower boundaries [of the area] may discover 
a limited and dome-like increase in one direction, 

2. ‘To deseribe the broad outlines or main features 
of; to sketch in general terms. 

185 MotLtey Deitch Rep. Introd. (1858) 40 The early 
progress of the religious reformation .. will be outlined in 
aseparate chapter, 1880 Daily News 18 Dec., The scheme 
outlined in Mr. Bright’s speech. 

Hence Ou'tlined Af/.a.; Ou'tlining vii. sd, and 


ppl. a 

1798 W. Tavior in Afonthly Rev. XXV1. 249 Accompanied 
with outlined engravings of their lending works. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 273 An outlined ridge of 
doubtfu) mountain land, 1883 Athenzutn 17 Nov. 643/2 
The beautiful outlining which characterizes [the] etchings. 
1896 Daily News 23 Oct. 2/2 Only fragmentary pillars and 
remnants of ontlining walls. .remain. 

Outlinear (outlinziz), a. [f OvTLine sd. 
after Linear.) Of the nature of an outline. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 66, | bave..given this ontlinear 
sketch of my life. 1898 Trencn Synon. WV. 1. viii. (1876) 27 
The substantial as opposed to the shadowy and outlinear. 

Out-linger to Out-list: see OUT-. 

Outlive (autliv), v. [Our- 18, 17.] 

1, ¢vans, Of a person: To live longer than (another 
person); to survive; also, to live longer than (a 
thing lasts). 

1494 Rolls of Parit. V1.234/2 In cas hereafter it happen you 
..tooutleve our seid Sovereigne Lord. 1g60 Bratz (Genev.) 
Fudg.ii. 7 Al the daies of the Elders that outlyned Toshua. 
1698 Buackxmors Pr. Arth, iv. 341 Asham'd his Country's 
Freedom to out-live. 1711 Appison Sfeet. No, 72 Pir The 
Senior Member has out-lived the whole Club twice over. 
1880 MeCartuy Own Times 1V, vii. 253 He bad out-lived 
nearly all his early friends and foes. - 

b. Ofathing: To endure longer than; to outlast. 
¢1600 Suaxs. Sova. lv, Not marble, nor the gilded 
monuments Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 
31706 Estcourt Fair Examf. 1. i, 51 When Guilt outlives 
the Sence of Shame. 1813 J. Tuomson Lee?. es 229 
The Taliacotian art does not, however, nppear to have long 
outlived its author in Italy, 1865 Lichtroot Gad, (1874) 13 
The character of a nation even outlives its Le peal : 

2. To live through or beyond & specified time), 

1657 S, Purcnas Pol. Flying-ins. 39 Not one will out-live 
October. 1726-31 Watpron /s Aan (1865) 67 He is sure 
not to ont-live three days. 1867 Max MULLER Chips (1880) 
IrL 334 The mammoth..did not outlive the age of bronze. 

b. ‘To live throngh or beyond (a certain state or 
experience) ; to pass throngh; to outgrow. 

ae J. Jackson Zrue Evang. T. 1.63 How many have 
out-lived their piety. 1975 Jounson Let. to A[rs. Lhrale 
13 July, They have outlived the age of weakness, 1806 
Waval Chron. XV. 266 The AMfontagz having. .outlived the 
hurricane. 1887 Lowett Dezocr, etc, 42 The world has 
outlived much, and will outlive a great deal more, 

+3. intr. To survive. Obs, 

1588 Suaxs, 77#, A. 11. iii, 132 But when ye haue the hony 
we desire, Let not this Waspe out-line vs both to sting. 

4. trans. To excel in (virtuous) living. 

1883 Macrapyen in Congreg. Year-dk, 58 Bishop Burnet 
gave his clergy the .. advice that if they wished Dissent to 
cease, they must out-live, out-labour, out-preach Dissenters. 

Hence Outli'ved, Outliving f//. adjs.; Out- 
liver, a survivor. 

1800 Lams Ledt., to Manning ss The prattle of age, and 
outlived importance. 1580 Hoxrtyvaanp Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Survivant, the outliuer. 1615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 186 The 
out-liuer becomming a conuert to their religion. 1630 Min 
Ton Passion 7. In Wintry solstice like the shortn’d light 
Soon swallow’d up in dark and long out-living night. 

Ou't-li-ving, 4/1. a. rare. [OvT- 10.) That 
lives out; living outside a country, city, college, ete. 

1766 W. Goroon Gen. Counting-ho. 365 No foreigner or 
Bers ee: 

Out-lo:dging, sb. [Ovr-1.] A lodging or 
domicile situated outside a certain limit. 

3642 Futtza Holy § Prof St, u. xiv. 103 As for out. 
lodgings (.. necessary evils ..) he rather tolerates then ap- 
proves them. /éfd. xx, 130 Tle counts it a disgrace .. that 
we. «should not know the out-lodgings of the same house. 

So On't-lo:dging f//. a. [Our- 10], lodging oul- 
side, having one’s quarters ontside a certain limit. 


Lape Imison Sch, Art 11. 28 Having outlined the folds,- 
the 


OUTLOPER. 


1647 Funtea Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 118 Out-lodging 
deer are seldom seen to be so fat as those which keep them- 
selves within the park, 

Outlook (au'tluk), sd [Ovt- 7.] 

1. The act or practice of looking out; 2 looking 
forth or abroad, esp. for observation or discovery ; 
vigilant watch. dit, and fig. On the outlook, on 
the look-out, on the watch for what may tum np. 

181g Scott Guy Af, iv, What cheer, brother? You seem 
on the outlook, eh? 1820 — Afonas?. xxii, The means of 
ascending it as a place of out-look. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, \. xvi. § 11 The best windows for outlook are, of course, 
oriels and bow windows. 186a SKELTon Wage Crit, i. 46 
Jackdaws .. on the out-look for plunder. 1895 United 
Service Mag. July 429 The failure of the Egyptians to keep 
an adequate outlook at night. 

pb. Vigilance, watchfulness. 

1879 G. Macponaip Sir Gibéie 1. xi. 162 They had a sharp 

ee of outlook and readiness. 4 z 
. A place from or by which a view is obtained ; 
a look-out. 

1667 Watranouse Fire Lond. 97 Theinnocent eyes, those 
Casements and out-looks of the tender heart. 1877 Tatmace 
Serm. 291 He sent his servant to the outlook of the 
mountain to see if there were any signs of rain. 1878 
Foster Phys. ty. vi. 567 Viewed from the distant outlook. 

3. The view or prospect from a place or point, 

(1828 Cartvte in Froude £1/ (1882) 11. 25 One might have 
sickened and grown melancholy over such an outlook. 1850 
Kinastey Ad?. Locke ii, The dreary outlook of chimney- 
topsand smoke, 1891 E, Peacock WV. Brendon Il. 116 There 
was a picturesque ontlook on all sides, 

b. A mental view or survey.‘ 

1742 Younc Mt, TA. vu 1152 Above Applause; Which 
owes to Man's short Out-look all its Charmes. 1886 Symonps 
Renaiss. 11, Cath, React. (1898) VIL. viii. 30 His [Tasso’s] 
outlook over life was ar teva 

c. The prospect for the future. 

1832 Macavzay in Trevelyan Lie (1876) I. v. 324 My 
political outlook is very gloomy. 1889 Jessorr Coming of 
friars iv. 198 They took a much more sober view of the 
outlook than the populace did. 

4. attrib., as outlook box, post, tower, window, 

18g1 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xvi § 11. The earth and the 
doings upon it being the chief object in outlook windows, 
1875 W. Meluwaaitn Guide Wigtownshire 65 Perhaps 
Burgh Head was an ont-look station of the old sea-rovers. 
1897 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/5 Both outlook glasses were 
smashed, and the driver and stoker narrowly escaped injury. 

Outlook, v. [Ovut- 18¢, 17, 15, 14.) 

1, ¢vans. To overcome or disconeert by looking ; 
to look or stare down; to outstare. 

isos Suaxs, Yohs v. ii. 115 To out-looke Conquest, and to 
winne renowne E’en in the iawes of danger and of death, 
1600 Heywoop tf Pt. Edw. /V Wks. 1874 1. 29 They think 
they can outlook our truer looks. 1707 Noaras real. 
Humility v.220, 1 do not..endeavour to look hig and great, 
or outlook others by a confident assurance. 

+2. To look beyond. Oés. 

1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Se. Departed Fr.v,Whatm ysteries 
do lie beyond thy dust, Could man outlook that mark | 

3, To look out, to select by looking. foe. 

@ seat Corron Angler's Ballad i. Poems (1689) 76 Away 
to the Brook, All your Tackle ont look. 

+4. To outdo in looks or appearance. Obs, 

1931 Mrs, Detany Lett., to Mrs. A. Granville 295 No- 
body’s equipage outlooked our’s except my Lord Lieu- 
tenant's, but in every respect 1 must say Mrs. Clayton’s 
outshines her neighbours. 

5. intr. To look out or forth. foed. 

1888 R. Bucnanan City of Dream xu. 248, I saw those three 
wan Shapes Ontlooking from the greenness of the woods, 

Out-looker, variant of OvTLigGER?} 1. 

Ou‘t-loo:ker. vare. [Ovr-8.] One who looks 
out or abroad, 

1637 Breton Packet Lelt. (1879) 43/2 They may be 
kinde, but not constant, and Loue loues no out-lookers. 

So Ou'tloo:king vé/.sb. [OuT- 9], a looking forth 
or abroad; ppd. a. [Ovr- 10], that looks out. 

1610 Maaxnam Afasterp. 1 cili. 204 An out-looking eye. 
1850 BusuneL. God in Christ i. 22 The outlooking of His 
intelligence. 

+Ou't-loose. Obs. nonce-wd. [Ovr- 77] 
A means of escape (from an obligation, duty, etc.). 

1654 SELDEN Taéble.t. (Arb.) 39 If we once come to leave 
that out-loose, as to pretend Conscience against Law, who 
knows what inconvenience may follow? /érd. 78 1a the new 
Oath it runs (whereas I believe in my Conscience, &c. I will 
assist thus and thus) that (whereas) gives me an Outloose, 
for if I do aot believe so, for ought I know, I swear not at all. 

+Outlope. 04s. Also 7-loape. [app.ad. Du. 
nitloop, in Kilian ezetloop, a run out, an excursion. ] 
Arun ont; a sally, an excursion; = OUTLEAP sd. 

1603 Frorio Afontaigee 11. x. (1632) 228 Excursusque breves 
tentat, ‘Outlopes sometimes he doth assay, But very short, 
and ashe may’, 1630 J. Tavioa (Water P.) Facke-a-lent 
Wks, 1. 118/2 It cannot be but that so mighty a Monarch as 
he, hath his inroades and his outloapes. ‘ 

+Outlo:per. Os. rare-*. [app.ad. Dn. zet- 
Zooper, in Kilian ssstlooper ‘excursor’; but cf. 
INTERLGPER.} One who makes a run out; e. g. on 
a voyage of adventure. 

1583 in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) 11.1, 173 Touching any out- 
lopers of our [English] nation, which may happen to come 
thither to trafike, you are not to suffer, but to imprison the 
chiefe officers, and suffer the rest not to traffike at any time 

Out-lord: sce OuT- 22. 

Out-loud., The phrase (read) ont loud some- 
limes hyphened ; esp. attrté. 

1844 L, Hunt Jinag. § Fancy Pret. 4 In reading out 


OUTLOVE. 


lend. 1899 Sfeefator 20 May 718 [The] book .. deserves 
a solemn out-lond reading. 

Outlo-ve, v. [Ovut-18,21.] ¢rans, To ontdo 
or surpass in loving. 

1614 Yomuis Adburuazar un. vii. in Hazl, Dodsicy al 346 
She cannot outlove me, nor you outfriend me. @ 1711 Ken 
Sion Poet, Wks. 1721 LV. 409 They..to out-love each other 
co-inclin'd. 1847 Emerson Lepr. Alen, Shaks. Wks, (1901) 
1923/1 What lover has he not outloved? What sage has he 
not outseen ? 

Outlung, v [Ovr- 21.) frans. To surpass 
in Inng-power ; to ontdo in shouting. 

1756 WESLEY oA rato i will outface and 
ontlung you. 1890 Universal Rev. Dec. 519 Confident that 
he can out-lung and out-last his own generation, 

Outlu'stre,v. [Ovr-21.] ¢rans. To surpass 
in lnstre, to ontshine. 

1611 Suns. Cyad, 1. iv. 78 As that Diamond of yours out- 
lusters many I hance beheld. 655 Fusrer CA. frist. uit. Hi 
$43 This Henry of Bloys. .outlustred the other as far, as an 
extraordinary Ambassador doth a Leger of the same Nation. 
1809 M. A. Branent Levity § Sorrow 1, 176. 

Owtly, a/v. Obs. exc. dial. Uf Out ady, + -Lx2.] 

1. Ont and out, utterly, completely. 

e1sgo Beket 383 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. ue furste tyme pat 
seint thomas ovtliche him with seide, Hit was for ie king 
ajen pouere Men dude onriztful dede. 13.. Chron. KR. 

douc. (Rolls) 1513 (MS. B) Al is herte ontliche [4/S. A. 
onliche, A/S. 8 outturly] on hire on he caste, /did. 4920+5 
(MS. B) Pe byssop.. outlych [v. +7. outerliche, onlich) yt 
wyb seyde. 1789 Ross Aefenore 43 But three haill days 
were outly come and gaen. 1855 Roainson Wilby Gloss. 
Oxtly, thoroughly, out-and-out. 

2. Outwardly, externally, 

1g91 Syivester Du Bartas t. it. 167 Ic hut the Form dis- 

uses In hundred fashions, and the Substances .. Inly, or 
tly, neither win nor leese, 1876 Whitby Gloss., Oolerty, 
or Ootly,..externally, 

Outlygger: see OvTLiccER! Obs. 

Outlying (an'tlailg), 29/4. [Out- 10.] 

1. Lying or sitnated ontside certain limits; hence 
Jig. extrinsic, extraneous. Ofa beast: That makes 
its lair ontside a park or enclosure. 

3663 Davoen Wild Gallant nu. ii, Just in the condition of 
an out-lying deer, that's beaten from his walk for offering to 
rut 2 Tempte £ss., Jferoic Virtue v. Wks. 1720 I. 
220 The last Survey I proposed of the Four outlying (or, if 
the Learned so please to call them, barbarous) Empires, 
was that of the Arabians, 170g Hickrrinoie Priest-cr. 1. 
iii. 36 If this be the Church of England, all the Laity are 
out of the Pale of the Church, like out-lying Deer that are 
out of the Park, and subject to be worryed by every Dog 
or Devil. 1863 Anstep Channel /sé, 1, tit. (ed. 2) 37 These 
distances do not include the outlying rocks. 18.. i. Patti- 
SON in fens, (1885) 136, I wasted time over ontlying classics, 
which did not form part of the degree list. 

2. Lying at a distance from the centre of an area; 
remote, out-of-the-way; living at a distance from 
centres of population. 

1689-90 Temrre £ss., Hevote Virtue i. Wks. 1720 1. 196 
Some of these ont-lying Parts of the World, 1871 ‘T'ytor 
Prim. Cult. 1. 4x Instances of civilized men taking to a 
wild life in outlying districts of the world. 1888 Burcos 
Lives 12 Gd. Aen If. xii. 396 The example was taken up 
by remote outlying parishes, 

tOutma:king, v4/. sd. 02s. [OvT-9.] The 
‘making out’ or discernment of the sense. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 1g They ought to believe 
the naked Word, when there was no appearance of its out- 
making, 1681 R. Fremine Fud(l. Script. (180) I. 37 The 
performance and ontmaking of the Scripture. 1738 Heten 
AtexanoeR Autobiog. in Covenaniers in South (1856) 34 
Then I found the outmaking of that word in Isaiah, I a0 
extend peace to her like a river. 

tOuwtman, sd. Obs. [Our- 2.] A dweller 
without the bounds; an outsider; a member of 
an out-company, one whose work is ontside. 

1493 Charter in A. Laing Lindores BC ath Newburgh 
xvi (1876) 180 We ordane that no outman be maid burges 
but consent of the said abbot & convent. cz 70 Durkan 
Depos. (Surtees) 126 Sir Thomas..dyd rebuke this examinate 
for making any busynes in that parish, being an out man, 
1793 SMEaton Edystone L. § 101 Every ont-man to take all 
Opportunities of el upon the rock to work. 1890 
Fercuson //ist, Cusdid. xii. 217 No ontman was to bring 
flesh to the market unless he also brought the skin. 

Outmarn, v. rare. [Our- 21.] 

1. ¢rans. To surpass in number of men, to out- 
namber. 

1691 Berney, Providences of God (1694) 111 We aut-tunn'd, 
out-gunn’d, and ont-mann’d them, 

2. To outdo as a man, to excel In manly qualities. 

18.. Cartyis (Ogilvie 1882), In gigantic ages, finding 
quite other men to outman and outstrip. 

Outmanen‘vre, -ver, v. four- 18.) ¢ravs. 
To outdo in manceuvring ; to get the better of by 
superior strategy. : 

1799 Sin T. Txovazwwcz 18 May in Nicolas Disp. Vetson 
(1845) IIT. 357 wofe, 1 will out-maaceuvre him there and 
push him hard too. 1833 Maagvat P. Simple xlvi, I 
mean to fight these fellows under sail, and out-manceuvre 
them, if I can, 1837 Mew Alonthly Mag, L.204 He con 
trived to ontmanceuvre all her manoeuvres. 

Outmantle to Outmapped: sce Our-. 

Outmarch, sd. [OvuT- 7.] A march out 
upon an expedition; an advance. 

1847 Grote Greece 1. xxxiv. HUE. 230 The adventures .. on 
the out-march and the home-march. 1849 (id. 11, Ixxxvii. 
Xt. 436 To meet Philip in any of his sudden out-marches, 
1900 Daily News 5 Jan. 5/7 'Vhe Canadian Contingent had 
for the out-march been placed in waggons. 
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Outma‘rch, v. [Ovr- 18.] ¢rans. To outdo 
or ontstrip in marching ; to march faster or farther 
than; to march so as to leave behind. 

eit Crarenoon sist, Red, u. § 40 The Horse had out: 
marched the Foot. 17593 Hanway Trav. (176) 1. xvii. 
446 Ife would upon any emergency out-march his baggage. 
1870 Daily News 27 Dec,, The Germans have hitherto out- 
marched the French in this war, 

Out-mark to Out-mate: sce Our-. 

Outma'ster, » [Ovr- 18h.) érans. 
overcome In a contest for mastery. 

1799 H. Gurney Cupid & Psyche vi. 12 E’en in her shroud 
outmasters led. 2, o‘ermasters) fear. 1860 Suites Sel/-//elp 
vii. 171 Though your force be less than another's, you eqaal 
and outmaster your opponent if you continue it longer and 
concentrate it more, 

Outma‘tch, v ([Ovur- 18b.] ¢rans. To be 
more than a match for; to prove superior to; to 
surpass, outdo, 

1603 Baxton Dignitie Man Ge79) 14/2 In labour the 
Oxe will out-toile him, and in subtiltic the Foxe will ous- 
match him, 1845 Emiry Beonte Wuthering Heights axi. 
183 You'll own that I've out-inatched Hindley there. 1885, 
Manch, Exam, 18 Mar. 5/1 Their collective strength enor. 
mously outmatches ours. 

Out-match, at Cricket, etc. : see Out a. 3. 

Outmea‘sure,v. [OvrT- 18c, or a1.] fans. 
To exceed in measure or extent. 

1646 Six T. Brownz Pseud. Ep. v. xviii. 260 To attempt 
pe petnall motions, and engines whose revolutions. .might 
outlast the exemplary mobility, and outmeasure time it 
selfe, 1806 W. Tavuozg in Aan, Rev. IV. 110 Such masses 
of property, as will outmeasure the estates of Russian 
nobles. 187 New Monthly Mag, XLUX. 478 There are 
some days that might outmeasure years. F 

+ Oustmer, a. Obs. Also 5 -mere. [Variant 
of Uraer: cf. uénest, Urmost.] Onter. 

€ 1400 Prymer 9 Mi soule be fillid as wip ioner fatnesse & 
outmer fatnes, as4gto Wyciif's Bidie Matt. viii. 1z But 
the sones of the rewme schulen be cast out in to vtmer 
[v.rr.vicermere, MS, Hart 5017 (a 1410) outmere] derknessis. 

Out-merchant to Out-Mormon: see Our-. 

Outmost (au‘tmdst, -mdst), a. Also 4 -mest. 
[In origin, an altered form of sémest, UtTMost, 
assimilated to the positive Out. Isolated instances 
of this assimilation appear in ME., but osdmost 
was hardly an established form till after 1550. 
Between 1575 and 1675, it gradnally supplanted 
utmost in the literal sense as superlative of ox, 
in which it is synonymous with ondermost.] 

1, Most outward, most external, sitnated farthest 
ont; farthest from the inside or centre; outermost. 

33.. Coey de L, 2931 That outemeste walle was doun caste. 
a1390 Wyelif's Bible Num, xxii. 39 (MS. Bod}. 959) The 
cytee, that was in the outmost [v. 77. vtmost, vitermoost] 
coost of hiskyngdom. 1565 StarLeton tr. Bede's Hist. CA. 
Eng. 140 b, ‘This Nonne was alone .. in the outmost places 
of the monasteric. 1578 Banister Aisi, Man v. 83 The 
first [coat] which is outmost groweth not stretely to the 
body of the kidneys. 1607 Marxnam Cavad, 1. (1617) 28 
His outmost teeth of each side haue little black holes in the 
top of them, 1653 Watton Angier iv. 110 Lay the out- 
most part of your feather next to your hook. 1707 Curios. 
in Husd. § Gard. 31 Yhe first or outmost Skin is called the 
Cuticle. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. vy. xii, Far past Clan- 
Alpine's outmost guard. 1882 Fanaar Early Chr. 1. 422 
note, In the Temple all might enter the outmost court. 

b. The sense ‘most out’, ‘farthest ont’ is often 
inseparable from that of ‘most remote’, ‘ farthest 
off’, ntmost, uttermost, extreme. 

156: T. Norton Cadvin's Just. Table Script. Quotat., 
Even unto the outmost parts of the earth. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 176/14 Outmoste, exiremns. 1577 tr. Sullinger's 
Decades (1592) 10 From the very outmost endes of the 
worlde, . 

c. ellipt, The extremest part, the extremity. 

1634 Peacnam Gentt. Exerc. i. xix. 63 Aristotle called it 
corporis exirentilaier, the extremitie or outmost of a body. 

+ 2. Final; most complete; = Ursost a. 2, 3. Obs. 

1449 Rolls of Parit. V. 138/2 Greved, to ther outmost 
destruciion, 1587 T. Hucnes Afis/ort. Arthur 11. iii, Loe, 
here the last and outmost worke for blades. ie. 

+b. e/ig¢. The utmost point, degree, or limit ; 
esp. in phr. ¢o the outmost. Obs. 

1671 True Nonconf, 506 After you have striven to the 
outmost. 1685 Scotch Proclam, 28 Apr. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
2032/3 They .. shall be puoished with the outmost of 
severity. 1r6ga Sin W. Hors Fencing-Masler 83 To the 
outmost of my power. 

Out-mount, etc.: see Our-. 
_t Ou‘t-mon:th, 54. Ods. 
jecting mouth. 

1667 Daypen Afaiden Queew 1. ii, A full vether lip, an 
ont-mouth, that makes mine water at it. 

Hence + Ou‘'t-mou:thed a. Oés. 

1698 J. Cocksuan Sourignuianison Deiected i. 3 She was 
Out-mouthed, having Lips and Teeth somewhat big. 

Out-month (-man'd),v. [Oct-18 orai.] ¢rans, 
To outdo in mouthing, exceed ia londness of sound. 

@.1635 Boys Ii’ks. (1630) 606 Though hypocrites out-mouth 
as it were true Christians, in bragging of their familiarity 
with God. 1849 J. Witson Christopher under Canvass in 
Blackw. Mag. VI. 16 He sometimes out-mouths the big- 
mouthed thunder at his own bombast. 

+ Outmorve, v. Obs. [Ovt- 18, 13b.] 

1. ¢rans. To se or exceed in moving. 

1635 QuarLes £wrdi, 11, vi. (1718) 86 She'd lend the favour 
should out-move The Troy-bane Ifelen, or the Queen of 
love, 1761 Srerne 7rist. Shandy U1. xxxix, My father's 


To 


[Ovr- 6.] A pro- 


OUTNUMEN, 


ideas ran on as much faster than the translation, as the 
translation out-moved my uncle ‘l‘oby's. 

2. To defeat by a move, as in chess. 

1860 Foustex Gr. Remonsir. 197 Every move they mad 
was outmoved, 1887 JV/itness N. ¥.) 33 pe gs A qa of 
political chess, with the chances that the Prohibitionists 
will-be outmoved. : 

+ Ou-tnald. *. [Origin unascertained. 

t may be orig. a place-name, but no suitable local name 
has been found in France or the Low Couvtries 

A kind of linen thread : see quot. 1812, 

1663 Book of Kates in Statutes at targe (1786) VW. 417 
Lions or Paris thread, the bail,..£3; Outnall thread, the 
dozen pound, £3; sisters thread, fhe pound, 15%, 1781 
C. Kine &rit. Merch. 1.290 (An Account of Goods imported 
from France 1686).. Onio case, Quails,..Outnall Thred, 
Ticking, Copperas, 1824 J. Smyru Pract. Customs (1821) 
a Ae ts the Flemish and Dutch brown flaxen thread. 

ut-name to Out-Nero: see Our-. 

t Outne-me, @. and adv. Ods. Also 3-4 ute- 
nem(e, -nemes, utnemia. [f. OE. i, Our adv. + 
*neme, ablaat deriv. of niman to take. The form 
in -s is difficult to account for.] Exceptional, 
special, extraordinary, immense. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 22591 (Edinb) Pe tend (sign) outnem, 
[C, utenemes, G, vte-tan, F. outane, 77. out taken] es for 
to nenin. /did, 4827 (Cott) For bis hunger it es vtenem 
[Gott, vteneme, Faizf, out-neme, rime barn-teme]. did. 
1315 (Gott.) A spring Of a welle pat es vinemis [Cofi. vte- 
nemes], Par fra renis four grete stremis. 

Outness (aw'tnés). [f Ourady. or adj. + -NESS.] 

1, The quality, fact, or condilion of being out or 
external, esp. of being external to the percipient 
or to the mind ; externality. 

1709 Benuetey 7h. Vision § 46 The ideas of space, onte 
ness, and things placed at a distance. 1710 — Princ. Hust. 
Knowl. § 43 1804-6 Svo. Smitn Alor. Philos, (1850) 5 
When the mass of mankind hear..that what mankind con- 
sider as their arms and legs, are not arms and legs, but 
ideas accompanied with the notion of outness. 18a1 
Corzaince in Slackw. Mag. X. 249 Outness is but the 
feeling of otherness alten iendered intuitive, or alterit 
visually represented. 1864 C. M. IncLesy /nfrod, Metap) 
1. § 1a Any luminous impression on the retina at once 
excites the perception of outness. It is impossible to say to 
what Print this outness is relative. 

2. Utterance, outward expression. 

1851 Rozeatson Sertm, Ser. ti. xi. (1864) 145 As if the 
heart could not bear its own burden, but must give it outness. 

3. Occupation with or Interest in what is without. 

1861 J. Brown Horw# Suds, Ser. Educ. through Senses 
486 Cultivate observation, energy, handicraft, ingenuity, out- 
ness in boys so as to give them a pursuit as well as a study. 

Out-nick, -night, etc.: see Our-. 

+Outni-m, v. ( prep.) Obs. [Out- 15.] 

1. trans. iit. To take out. (Only as two words, 
OE. tt niman, pa.t. nam dt: see NIM v.) 

2. To except. 

(In the quot. the construction is obscure.) 

¢1350 Ofd Us. Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 353 And 
pat ne no man out nyme by no manere of fraunchise. 

3. The imperative = ‘except, leave ont’ is used 
prepositionally : cf. Excert prep. 

1340 Ayendb, 250 Alle pe wyttes of be bodye, outnime be 
lhordssip of rizte scele. 

Ontnoise (antnoi-z), v [Ovut- 21.)  ¢frans. 
To outdo in making a noise, lo excel in noisiness. 

1639 Futtea Holy War tv, vii. (1840) 183 If these twa 
orders had not helped to out-noise those supposed heretics. 
1676 Suaoweie Lréertine v. Wks, 1720 V1. 172, 1 warrant 
you, when they cry out, let us out-noise ‘em. 1846 K. 

icay Broadst, Hon., Tancredus Ul. 5 Horrible yells of 
debauchery which ont-noised the storm. 

+Ountnome, f/%. (prep.) Obs. Also 4 out- 
ynome. The pa. pple. of OoTnim (in full ozet- 
nomen), used In absolute consir. with a following 
sb. or clause, so as to be at length viewed as a 
prep. or conj, adv. = Excepr pfie., etc. B. 1, C. 1. 
Cf. Our-TaKE(N. 

1340 Ayend. 221 Ine po stat me ssel loki chastete out- 

ome pe dede of spoushod. ¢13§0 in Eng. Gilds 350 Io 

ys hows, oper in oper stedet ont-nome on to be meyres 
hows. "Wid. 351 Pat non ne shal make burelle werk, ..out- 
nome pat eueriche fullere makye oon by jere. | 

Ou't-nook, [Ovt-1.] An outlying comer; 
an ont-of-the-way or remote spot. 

1598 Syuvesrea Du Bartas m1. ii. Coluntnes 194 It's the 
tnidst of the concentrik orbs Whom never angle nor out- 
nook disturbs. 1620-5 J. Jones Stowe-Heng (2725) 5 
{That] they chose anch an Out-nook or Corner as Anglesey. 

Out-nose, etc.: see Out. 

Outun'mber, v. (Ovr- 21.] 
exceed in number, to number more than. 
Outnuo-mbering ///. a. 

1670 Dayp2n Cong. Granada 1, 1, Unarm’d and much 
out-number'd we retreat. 1760-7a H. Broore Kool of Qual. 
(1809) 111. 82 They out-numbered us three to one. 1795 
Souruzy Joan of Arc v. 423 Frequent and fierce the garrison 
repell'd Their far out-numbering foes. 1879 Faoupe Cesar 
xix. 322 He was besieging an army far outnumbering his own. 

+ Outnn men, pfl.a.and adv. Obs. In 3 ut-. 
(ME. 2iz-, ontnermen, -nomen, pa. pple. of ut or out 
nimers to take out, to except.) E 

A. adj. Exceptional, extraordinary, special; 
eminent; distinguished. 

1300 Oamtn 16 ~~ he schall ben utnumeno mann Ion 


€ pe ‘ 
haliz lif & lxfe. did. So ore lo eee 
yamenn child to manne: = 345 oe 


trans. To 
Heace 


Utaumenn child aS Jt 
bihalden. .hire utnumne, feire & freoliche 


OUT OF. 
B. adv. Exceptionally, especially. 


azz2g Ancr. R. 56 He dude preo vtnummen, heaued 
sunnen & deadliche. c1230 Halz Meid. 19 To singe pat 
swote song & bat englene dream ut nume murie. 

Hence+Utnu'menly adv., exceptionally, specially. 

¢1200 Oamin 12283, & leetenn patt tu cwemesst Godd Ut- 
numennli3 wipp alle. 

Out of (atv), prep. phir. Also 1-4 Ut of, 4- 
out 0, (7- 0’), 4-7 out a; 4-6 oute, owt(e of. 
[orig., and still in writing, two words, viz. the 
adv. Our followed by the prep. OF (in its primary 
sense = from). In analysis ot of is precisely on 
the same level with the obs. dows of, up of, and 
the current forth of, out from, out to, down front, 
and other instances of an adv. followed by a prep. 
which dcfines its relation to an object. But in OE. 
as in OS. and the Scandinavian langs. zt of (OS., 
ON, wt af, Sw. ut af, Da, ud af) became the 
regular equivalent of L. ex, Gr. é¢, é« (while Ger. 
and Dn. used the adv. itselfas a prep.) ; owt of has 
thus acquired a mnity of sense and also of pro- 
nunciation, which entitle it to separate treatment, 
whereby also its own sense-development can be 


more distinctly exhibited. 

The history of out o/is partly parallel to that of # 40, with 
the differences that the latter is now written évo us one 
word, and that out of is the opposite, not only of zo, but 
also of the static 7. One reason why out ofhas not needed 
to be written as one word may be that the distinction naw 
made between /#fo and iv fo is in the case of out expressed 
by out of and out from: thus ‘they came in to me, into my 
honse ', ‘he went out from me, out of my house’.] 

I. Of motion or direction. (Opp. to zo.) 

1. %¢. From within (a containing space or thing). 

© 893 K. Zixrren Oros. vi. xxxviii. § x Hie aforan ut of 
paere byrig. ¢ tr. Beda's Hist, v. xviii. (xvi.] (1890) 
308 pa finzon $a cneohtas ut of bem ealonde. 1154 0. £. 
Chron, an. 1137 Sume flugen ut of lande. ¢1290 Beket 
78 in S. Bug. Leg. 1, 116 Pe king ovt of Noremandie cam 

n-to Enguelande. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 899, 1 shall teche 
thea gyn Out of this castel to wee 1450 W. Somner in 
Four C, Eng. Lett. 4 Yn the syght of all his men he was 
drawyn ought of the grete shippe. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comiut. 163 b, [He] plucketh out of his bosome a lether hagee, 
and takynge out of it certen letters, hasteth ont of the 
doers. 1618 S. Waro fethro’s {ustice (1627) 11, | wonder 
not that Christ..whipt out the chapmen out of the Temple. 
1742 H. Watrore Lett, 1. 156 Every body is going oug of 
town. 1819 Scott /vanhoe xliii, To scourge out of thee 
this boyish spirit of hravada. 1871 M. Cotuins Alrg. § 
Aferch. 1. i. 8 It has..cut an awkward cantle aut of my 

roperty. 1872 Punch 2 Mar, 88/1 Ie fairly laughed the 

3ill ont of the House. bey . 

b. Of direction: From within; so as to point, 
project, or lead away from. 

¢1400- [see Come v. 64d]. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 
163b, Lookynge downe out of the stowffe 5 ale [L. ex 
hypocausti fenestra] into the courte. 1601 Houtano Pliny 
II. 278 It groweth ordinarily vpon rockes bearing out of the 
sea. 1874 Farrar Cérist 1. 476 Minarets rising out of their 
groves of palm and citron, 1888 Rita Like Dian's Kiss i. 
7 Room after room, one opening out of another. 

ce. From among (a number), from the group of. 
t+ Arith, From (in subtraction), 

1594 Hooker Zecl. Pod. Pref. ii. § 1 Officers chosen by the 
people yearly out of themselves, 1594 Biunorvit Zxerc. 1. 
lii. (1636) 7 Take 7 out of 14 and there remaineth 7. 176 
Hume Ast, Eng. (1826) 11. xi. App. ii. 116 The Jew engaged 
to pay one mark out of every seven that he should recover. 
1883 Manch. Exant, 29 Noy. 5/1 There nre three..courses 
open to us, and out of these we have to make our choice. 

2. From within (the space to which action, influ- 
ence, or presence extends) ; from within the range of. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 2073 Pou do pe suith ont o my sight, 
©1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 96 Let hym nat escape ont 
of your daungere. 1535 CoverpaLe 2 Chroz. vii. 20 This 
house..wil I cast awaye ont of my presence. 1748 Anson's 
Voy, 1. v. 171 They flattered themselves they were got out 
ofhis reach. 1813 WeturNncton in Gurw. Des. (1838) XI. 
62 Filing out of sight of the trenches. . 

3. From (a condition or state, bodily or mental); 
from one literary form (e. g. prose or verse) or one 
language (2#¢o another). 

e1z0g Lay. 359 Pat he heom wolde leaden. .out of beowe- 
dome. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 4 And I abreide Riht as a 
man doth out of slep. ¢ 1485 Digby Myst. 1, 197, 1 put the 
owt of dought. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Colophon, The boke 
of Eneydas..whiche hathe be translated oute of latyne in 
to frenshe, And oute of frenshe reduced in to Englysshe 
by me Hliam Caxton, 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 5 

or exclude out of his favour one that were willyng to 
amende., 1607 J. Nornew Surv. Dial. i. 67 To bring him 
out of conceite with the goodness and validitie thereof. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 433 His majesty..was thought 
hy the physicians ta he out of danger. 1887 Hatt Cains 
Coleridge i. 22 The severe teacher who flogged him out of 
his infidelity ridiculed him ent of false taste in poctry. 

b. From (a post or office). 

@ 1592 Gazene George a Greene Wks. 1831 II. 195,] shall he 
turned out of mine office. 1607 SHAKS. [zon 1. 11. 207 Well, 
would I were Gently put out of Office, before I were fore'd 
out. fod. They were worried out of their professorships. 

4, From (a possession, property, tenet, etc.): 
expressing deprivation. 

1goo-zo Dunnar Poets xiii. 33 Sum is put owt of his 
possessioun. 3s60 Daus tr. Slerdane’s Comm. 280 They 
were taken all and striped out of their armure._ 1604 Suaks. 
Oth, rv. ii. 188, ] haue wasted my selfe out of my meanes. 
ii AtTTernuay Seri., Prov. xiv, 6 de) I, 198 To he 
talk'd out of their Pleasures and their Privileges. a 1782 
Br. Newton Dissert, xxii. Wks. IL 462 Cajoled and flattered 


262 


out of their estate, out of their reputation, out of their under: 

standing. 1875 [see Cucatv. 2} — ; F 
5. From (a source or origin): either implying 

literal motion, or jig. derivation. Also of a horse, 


etc. in reference to its dam. 

c1475 Raf Coilzear 16 The winde blew out of the Eist. 
1535 Coveroate A/ait, xii. 37 Out of thy wordes thou shalt 
be iustified. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 119 Mahomet..came 
out of a base stock. 1611 Tourneur 474A. Jrag. 1. iii, If yow 
argue merely out of nature Doe yow not degenerate trom 
that. 1662 Stinuincre, Orig. Sacr. 1. iii, § 19 He quotes 
it out of Pliny, 1816 Sorting Mag. XLVIII. 185 She..was 
Rot by Midnight, out of a small well-bred mare. 1870 J. H. 

Newman Gram, Assent u. x. 451 That availableness arises 
out of their coincidence, and out of what does that coinci- 
dence arise? 1875 Jowetr Piaéo (ed. 2) 11]. 34 He should 
get money out of the Greeks before he feasted them, 

b. From (something) as a cause or motive: As 
the result or effect of; because or by reason of, on 
account of. 

1861 T. Hosv tr. Castiglone’s Courtyer i. (1577) E vj, But 
wee..do binde our selues wyth certaine new lawes out of 
purpose, 159r Suaxs. 7wo Gent. v. iv. My master 
charg’d me to deliver a ring to Madam Silula: we (out of 
my neglect) was neuer done. 1690 Def. Rights Univ. Oxford 
Pref., Not only out of respect to ourselves but out of kind- 
ness to the City. 1800 Wetuincton Let. to Lieut. Col. 
Close in Gurw. Desf. (1837) L. 80 As you come only out of 
compliment to me. 1880 MeCaatny Ow Times LIL. xxxvit. 
138 The crowds go for the most part out of curiosity. 

¢. From (the material of which a thing is made 


or constructed); = OF 20, 

1605 Snaxs, Lear 1, iv, 146 Nothing can be made out 
of nothing. § 
A fort..erected out of the ruins of that most ancient city. 
1842 Macautay £ss., Machiavelti (1887) 31 Out of his 
surname they have coined an epithet far a knave, and out 
of his Christian name a synonym for the Devil. 1866 Sata 
Barbary 112 The feasibility of twisting a rope out of the 
bear of the Sahara. Afod. She made them out of old cigar- 

OXES, 

+d. Arising from (in time or succession) ; from 


being (so and so), after being. O6s. 

1423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. iv, Discryving first of his prosperitee, 
And out of that hisinfelicitee. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
5 He became a very great philosopher out of a shamefully 

jeboist ruffian, J F 

6. With ellipsis of verb go, or the like, esp. in 
imperative uses. Out of (the house, etc.) with: 
put, or have ont of (the honse, ete.). Cf. Our adv, 13. 

61400 Lanfranc's ses 195 Pat bere mowe noon eir out 
perof, 1470-85 Matoav Arthur vu. xx, He wille neuer oute 
of this conntrey vntyl that he hauemeageyne, 1598 Saks, 
Merry IW. 1w. ii. 193 Ont of my doore, you Witch, you 
Ragge..out, out. 1610 — Temp. 1. i. 29 Out of our way I 
say. 1656 Trare Expos. 2 Cor. x. 5 Out of doors with 
this Hagar. 1 R. L'Estrance Josephus, Antig. wv. viil. 
(1733) 92 It will never out of their Memories, 1886 W. J. 
Tuckna £. Europe 71 Out of my carriage, at once, you dog ! 

7. Front out of see From prep, 15 c. 

e1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) goo Fra owt of grece 
com mony men To rowme. 1594, 1789 [see Faon prep. 15 c]. 

II. Of position. (Opp. to 27.) 

8. /t. Not within (a space or containing thing), 
beyond the confines of, outside. 

It may express the position resulting from the motion in 
sense 1, or that of opposition to inward motion, or simple 
position with respect to a boundary, 

e1350 Wilh Palerne 07 Hold 30u on3t of heie gates 
for happes, irede. 1583 Hottvpann Canto di Fior 73 My 
mother is out of the house. 1598 Suaks, Fok av. i. 17 So 
1 were out of prison, and kept Sheepe I should be merry 
as the day is long. 1711 STEELE aan No. 141 » 2 While 
I was out of Town, the Actors have flown in the Air. 
1802-12 Bentuam Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) lV. 604 Ont 
of British ground, it would be difficult to form an idea of 
the pitch to which the grievance .. has been raised in 
England. 1860 Mtss Yonce Renee Secret ix. (1880) 260 
It was the first time that Christabel had seen her out of 
her beplumed hat. x : 

b. On the outer side of, outside. rare. 

19777 Suenrtwan Sch. Scand, it. iii, The bough-pots out of 

the window. . A 
e. At a (specified) distance from, away from 
(a containing space, as a town, or the like). 

1420 H, Starroap in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1v. I. 66 The 
which Abbey ys but a lege ouzt of Mayn. 1459 Rolls of 
Parlt.V.369/2 At Newcastell, but vi myle oute of Eggles- 
hall, where the Quene and the Prynce then were. 1625 
A. Wugetock in Ussher's Lett, (1686) 329 He is hut Four 
Miles dwelling out of Cambridg. 1798 Rpctone Smith 
Vag. Philos. WV. 215 He said that Mr. Brownjohn’s villa 
was a little out of the road. 1863 Mrs. Caatvie Lei? III. 
154 Ealing, some seven miles out of London, 

d. (Taken) from among, (occurring) among or 
in (a number). 

Expressing the result of the motion in 1¢. 

1562 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 291 Three 
persons owte of the xiij for the tyme beinge. 1766 Gotps»t. 
Vic. IW. iit, Out of fourteen thousand pounds we had but 
four hundred remaining. 1866 Sata Barbary 89 ‘To shut 
up the shops one day out of the seven. 1875 ovate Plato 
(ed. 2) I. p. xx, When one epistle out of a number is spurious, 

9. Outside the local range of (some action or 


faculty); as, oud of reach, sight, hearing, presence. 

€1450 tr. De fmitatione 1. xxiii. 30 Whan man is oute of 
si3t, sone he passip oute of mynde. azgoo MeowaLL 
Nature (Brandl) 1.796 Sa that 1 may stand out of daunger 
Of gon shot. 1712 Apnisox Sgect. No. 407 P2 He is placed 

uite out of their hearing. 21766 Mrs. f Sneawwan Sidney 

sidtulph WV. 92 Put up ona shelf..to he out of both their 
reaches. 1849 Macautay f/ist. Eng. v.1. 549 The entrance 
of the Zuyder Zee was out of their jurisdiction. 1882 7iwes 
12 July 5 Our gunboats.. were supposed to be out of range. 


1764-7 Lytre.ton ffen. if (1771) ILI. tv. 94 | 


OUT OF. 


10. Outside the limits of (something non-material 
which has definite bounds), as out of the Chzrch, 
the Christian faith, confession, marriage, wedlock, 
apprenticeship, ctc. 

¢1430 Hymns Virg, (1867) 120 Bettyr they were to be 
oute off lyve. 1456 Sir rch Have Law Arms (S.T.S,) 
1og Thame that ar out of the faith of Jhesu Crist. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. Vil,c. 2 §5 Noon apprentice..[shall} pley.. 
at the Tenys..in no wise out of Cristmas. 1561 T. Hosy 
tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. (1577) P vij, This communica- 
tion new is out of the purpose that I went about. 1565-72 
Cooren Thesaurus, Furto conceptus,.. begotten aut of 
maryage. 1713 SteeLe Englishm. No. 3.19 The Church of 
England is intirely out of the Dispute, 1829*Caatyie Jfzsc. 
(1857) II. 75 There is no Time and no Space out of the mind. 
1849 Lincanp fist. Eng. (1855) VII. App. 277/x Greenway 
. declares..that Bates never spoke one word to him on the 
subject, either in or out of confession. 

b. Ontside the bounds or sphere of, beyond (some 
condition of things), as out of ntumber, measure, 
comparison, reason, belief, doubt, question, dispute, 
the contmon, the ordinary, the wsual, etc. 

41428 Cursor Af. 13166 (Trin.), I aske be nouber hous ny 
londe Ny noon opere ping out of resoun. 1535 CoveapALE 
2 Esdras iii. 7 Of him came .. people, & kynreddes out of 
nombre. 1§51 Ropinsontr. Afore's Utop. 1. (1895) 22 A man 
douhteles owte of comparison. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's 
Axsw. Osor. 136, It is out of all controversie that Adam 
«was endued with wonderfull and absolute freedome of 
will. 1615 Beowete tr. Mohkam. imp. 1. § 10 That is out of 
doubt true. 1801 Staurr Sforts § Past. u. iii 94 ‘Time 
out of mind, 1807 Sournev Zsfriella’s Lett. 111. 146 His 
celestial history is mare out of the Common. 1849 Macau- 
Lay Hist. Eng. vi. IL. 109 It was therefore out of the power 
of the government to silence the defenders of the established 
religion. 1893 Laz Times XCV. 29/2 It was expected that 
the meeting.. would bea little out of the ordinary. 

e, Not in the proper direction or track of, off 
the line of; having deviated from. Esp. in phrases 
expressing deviation or error: cf. Our adv. 20b. 

1691 W. Nicuotts Answ. Naked Gospel 57, 1 am afraid 
he ts a little out of his Chronaey again. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xii, 1 was lee out of my duty. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Lond, I. 190 ‘Upon my honour’, said the 
captain,..‘I_ am quite out of my cue here!’ 1896 T. L. 
De Vinne Moxon's Mech. Exerc, Printing 403 Some 
characters must purposely be out of drawing. 

a. Out of zt: not employed or included in (some 
action or affair); also, astray from the truth or 
‘true inwardness’ of anything. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 18 June 4/1 Indeed, ‘C’ Troop .. has 
been rather ‘out of it’ in the matter of field service. 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec., The ability to quit the centre of affairs, 
to stand ‘ out of it’ without bitterness or spite. 

ll. Not in (a physical or mental state or con- 
dition); without, free from, or destitute of (a 
quality, etc.). 

1340 Ayend, 150 Pet .. makeb bane man al onte of wytte. 
c1g0o Lanfranc's Cirurg, 194 Pe skyn is out of his propir 
colour. ¢ 1449 Pecock Aefr. 11. x. 207 Thei ben out of eese, 
whanne thei seen tho deedis..doon. 1470-85 Matoay 
Arthur wv. xxiii, Wel nyghe shee was oute of her mynde. 
1568 Gaarton Chron. tose His whole armye was quite 
disordered and out of aray. 1639 Furter Holy War u. 
xi (1647) 58 A froward old woman who was never out of 
wrangling. 1683 Davpen Zhren, August. 17 It took us 
unprepared and out of guard. «1745 Swirt Direct. to Ser- 
vants Wks. (1869) 568/1 Her mouth is out of taste. 1893 
Ean. Dunmore Pamirs. II, 105 Our horses being out of 
condition. Afed, It was foolish to try it, when he was out 
of training. | 4 

b. Not in (use, employment, service, office, work, 
etc.); usually with the implication of having been, 


or being normally, 7 the condition in question. 

1743 Burxetey & Cummins Voy, S. Seas Pref. 13 When 
they were out of Pay, they look’d upon themselves as their 
own Masters. ars Goipss. Surv. Bp. Philos. (1776) 1. 
155 In short these kind of pendulums are now entirely out 
of use. 39796 Trial of Nundocomar 60/1, 1 was aut of em- 
ployment, and obliged to come here to seek it. 1822 Lapy 
GRANVILLE Lett. Me 94) II. 38 Two governesses out of place. 
‘fod. Many people are now out of work and in want. 

12. Having lost, parted with, or been deprived 
of (something previously or normally possessed) ; 
destitute of, without. 4 

1599 Suaxs, /fen. V,u, vii. 163 These English are shrowdly 
aut of Beefe. 1601 — Adl’s IVell 1, iii. 42, Lam out a friends 
Madam. 1653 Bocan Jfirth Chr. Life 271 lf they he in 

verty .. yet shall they not be .. cleane ont of cash. 1822 

V. Irvine Braced, Had (1823) 11. 64 He returned not long 
since, out of money, and out at elbows. @ 1845 Hoop Our 
hee 24 It's ten to one she’s out of every thing you ask. 
1856 Wuvts Metvitte Kate Cov. xiv, He is sadly out of 
wind before he reaches the first landing. a 

13. Taken from, extracted from, derived from 
(spec. in giving the dam of a horse: cf. 5); 
+ made from. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 86 Sea of Paap idk oute of sere 
remys, 1606 Suaxs, 7” § Cr 1. i.15 Hee that will haue 
a Cake out of the Wheate, must needes tarry the grinding. 
1611 — Wind. 7.1. ii. 122 They say it is a Cony out of 
mine. 1652 Neepuam tr. Seéden's Mare Ci. 82 The Cus- 
toms out of this Sea were very great. 1711 Anpison Speci. 
No. 121 ? 5, 1 shall add to this Instance out of Mr. ke 
another ont of the learned Dr. More. 1856 Lever J/artins 
v. Cro’ M. 221 She's out of Crescent that ran a very good 
third for the Oaks. 188: E. D. Bricxwoon in Zncyel. 
Srit. X11. 184/2 Both grandsons of Eclipse and both out of 
Herod mares, 


14. Out of is used phrascologically with many 
sbs., a5 BREATH, Concgit, COUNTENANCE, Dousr, 
Ewrioy, Fasuion, Frame, Wann, Heart, lvsour, 


OUT-OF-DATE. 


Joist, Kerpinc, Minp, Onnenr, Prace, Pocket, 
Print, Repair, Season, Srexsr, Sort(s, Squane, 
Trexexn, Time, Tr, Tune, Use, Voice, Wit(s, 
Wonk, ele.: sce under the sbs. themselves. When 
these expressions are used attributively, they be- 
come adjective phrases: see III. 4 

IIT. Out-of- with a sd., used aéér7d, as an adjec- 
tive phrase. When such a phrase as ont of the 
way is used predicatively, as in ‘the place lies 
rather out of the way’, the elements are written 
apart, but when used attrib. as in ‘a curious out- 
of-the-way place’, the elements are hyphened and 
the whole becomes an adjective phrase. The 
number of these is indefinite. Besides the more 
frequent, ag OUT-OF-DATE, OUT-OF-DooR(s, OUT-OF- 
FASHION, QUT-OF-TIME, OUT-OF-THE-WAY, treated 
“among the main words, mention may be made of 
out-of-bounds, ont-of-centre, out-of-elbows (erron, 
for out-at-eloows), out-of-entployment, out-of-focus, 
out-of-hkumour, out-ofjoint, out-of-livery, out-of- 
place, out-of-pocket, out-of-print, out-of-reach, out- 
of-school, out-of-season, out-of-the-beaten-track, out- 
of-the-common, out-of-the-world, out-of-town, out- 
Sr oeyate/- wor’ (alsosd.), ete. Some- 
times derivatives are formed from these, as oxé- 
of-himourness, o1t-of-jointness, out-of-the-world- 
ish, out-of-townish, out-of-tuneness, -tunish, with 
eatachrestic variants, as out-of-fashioned, oit-of- 
Aumoured. 

1895 Pall AfallG.15 Oct. 9/1 That long and perilous hole 
between the “out-of-bounds field on the one side and the 
broken, rabhit-hurrowed ground on the other. 1897 esti. 
Gaz, 20 May s/3 When one looks at these “ont-of-elbow 
men slouching along, 1890 Murray's Mag. Aug. ajo An 
air of decadence, almost of *out-of-elbowness. 1898 Wesdn7. 
Gas, 14 Feb, 8/2 *Out-of-employment claims rose from £ 441 
.. in 1896 to £710 last year. 1892 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bali, 1V. 48 Persons who admire “out-of-focus art. 2675 
Wvyetzatey Country Vie 1c i, Every raw, peevish, *out- 
of-humoured, affected,.fop. 1803 W. Taytoa in Robberds 
Afent, 1. 441 Much allowance is due to Burnett's *out-of- 
humourness. eras Westm, Gaz. 13 June 4/3 That it is a 
‘cursed spite’ which sets him to remedy the “out-of-joint 
time. 1846 £eclesiologist V. 142 *Out-of-livery servants 
might be admitted, z Lama Lita Ser. t. Roast Pig, 1 
blamed my. .*out-of-place hypocrisy of goodness. 1885 Lazu 
Times Rep. LU, g45/t The plaintiffs ., incurred various 
*out-of-pocket expenses. 1896 V. & 2. as Apr. Advt., All 
“out-of-print books speedily procured. 1891 M. O'Rei 
Frenchin.in Amer. 318 As one might gaze at some coveted 
but *out-of-reach fruit. 1867 J. W. Hates in Farrar 
E31, Lib, Educ. 308 Pupils who enjoyed so few *out-of. 
school advantages. t900 Westw. Gas. a7 July §/3 Never 
has there been such an *out-of-season demand for domestic 
fuel. 2890 Matton By Order of Cear (1891) 91 She..was 
a pleasant, cultured, odd, “out-of-the-common hostess. 1775, 
Mas. Grant Lett. /r. Mount, (1807) 1. xxiv. 188 My “out 
of the world education, 1874 Liste Caza Yud, Guynne 1. 
iv. 127 Living in such an out-of-the-world place. 1895 
Sawntsavry Ess. Eng, Lit. Ser. 1. 103 De Quincey was 
still more bookish and *out-of-the-wortdly. . 182: ONE 
Everyday Bk. \. 950 My own “out-of-town single-room. 
1891 Boston Daily Globe a4 Mar. 5/8 Out of town ce 
Sending to us for wines, 1789 Wotcorr(P. Pindar) Ld. 3B. 
§ Eunuch Wks. 1792 M11. 112 Now came an “out-of-tunish 
note. 2900 Miss Baovcntom Foes in Law xx. 291 Her 
tone expresses such utter *out-of-tuneness that he looks at 
her, startled, 887° Vational Kev. Mar. 63 *Out-of-work 
and Sick allowances. 1888 Pal! Mall G.as Aug. 1/1 ‘To 
provide employment for the out-o’-works. 

Ou't-of-da'te, adj. phr. [See Our or IIT and 
Date sé. 27.) That continues to exist beyond its 
proper date or time; obsolete. 

1628 Eaate Microcosm., Blunt Man(Arb) 55 Hee sweares 
olde ont of date innocent othes. @ 1684 LeicuTon Serm, Wks. 
(1268) 528 This was to him out-of-date useless stuff. 188: 
Spectator 19 Mar. 395/1 There are chapters in this out-of. 
date book that deserve to be studied, 

Owt-of-doo'r, -doo-rs, e4/. and sb. phir. Also 
out o’ door(s. [‘The advb, phrase on? of door(s 
(see Out or III, Door § a, and A-Doonrs) used 
atirib., or subst.; in the attrib, use the form oz?-o/- 
door is the more common. 

The earlier form of the phrase was out at doors, to which, 
however, the attri, use appears not to go back.] 

A, adj. 1. That is outside the house, in the 
open air; done or grown in the open air; for use 
outside the house, 

a, t800 Hprena WELLS Constantia Neville (ed. 2) EL. 94 
Ignorance of the routine of out-of-door husiness. 1845 

lorist's Fral. 115 \{ out-of-door varieties are most desirable, 
2876 Baistowz Th. & Pract. Med. (1878) 854 Moderate out- 
of-door exercise, 

B. 1831 Edin. Rev. LIV, 308 The reform. .arms us against 
the out-of-doors poacher. 1855 Mas. Gasket. Vorth § S. 
ii, Her out-of-doors life was perfect. Her in-doors life 
had its drawbacks. 1883 A. Tuomas Modern Housewife 67 
The question of out-of-doors garments for children. 

Jig. 1855 Loner. in Live (1891) 11. 288 What an expansive, 
sunny, out-of-door nature Rossini has { 

2. spec, a. Outside the Honses of Parliament ; 
b. Carried on or given outside a workhouse, as 
out-of-door relief. 

r8ox Cassine in G. Rose's Diaries (186011. 301 No out-of- 
doors’ measure,. will attain the end. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xxiii, Don’t you think out-of-door relief a very bad thing ? 
1897 Mortey in Daily News 4 Oct. 8/2 Out-of-doors or 
extra Parliamentary speaking. Mr. Pitt .. only made one 
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out-of-door speech in alt his career, and that wasn speech 
..of tliree sentences only. a 

B. sd. (the adj. used ellipt.) The world outside 
the house; the open nir; also fie. 

1856 Wurtz Metviute Aate Cov. zi, I'm fond of the 
beautiful ‘out-of-doors’, instend of the fireside. 1858 Grenny 
Gard, Everyxtay Bk. 87/2 To provide Cucumber plants for 
outofdoors, 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 34/2 1t was tho 
untamed tuxuriance of the out-of-doors that we love. 

Ilence Ou't-cf-deo'rer sonce-wd., one who is or 
goes out-of-doors, 

@1845 Hoon 7a St. Swithin iv, A dripping Pauper crawls 
atong the way, The only real willing out-of-doorer, 

Ou‘t-of-fa'shion, adj. phr. [See Our ov III.] 
That is no longer in fashton or fashionable. 

@1680 Butter Xe. (759) IL, 248 How to drink, and how 
to eat No out-of-fashion Wine or Meat. —~ Lp, Moma 
in Moore Sfent. (2853) 1. 285 One of the out-of-fashion pieces 
of furniture fit to figure in the steward’s room, 1895 Dasly 
News 13 May 2/3 loferior, out-of-fashion goods. 

So, in same sense, + Out-of-fashioned (cafachr. 
after old-fashioned, ete.). 

1673 Wvcuratey Gentleman Dancing-Master w ti, Bash- 
fulness is the only out-of-fashioned thing that is agreeable, 
1739 Wks. Learned 1. 59 He bas not even neglected the 
most out-of-fashion’d Works of this Kind. 

Out-office (awtipfis). [f,Our- 1 + OFFIce sd. 9.] 
An outside building forming one of the offices of 
a mansion, farm-honse, ete.; an outhouse. 

164 Massincer Renegado 11, vi, There are so many lobhies, 
Out-offices, and dispartations, here Behind these Turkish 
hangings. «741 Ricnaroson Pamela 1.233 While the Cook 
was sent tothe Ont-offices to raise the Men. 1890 Guardian 
29 Oct. 1704/2 Two fine rooms for boys’ and girls’ school, 
staircases, out-offices. 

Ou't-of-the-way’, ed. phir. [The advh. 
phrase out of the way (see Out oF III and Way 
56.), used attrib.) 

1. Remote from any great highway or frequented 
route; remote from any centre of population, un- 
frequented, secluded. 

[1483 Cath. Ang. 264/2 Oute of way, antus, devius.] 1797 
We ascriciel leer sii Nobody sonltthick oltiaidins 
one in such an out-of-the-way place. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xiii, The very out-of-the-wayest house 1 can set eyes 
on. 1866 V. & QO. 3rd Ser. IX. 437/2 The original nautical 
tradition is still preserved hy out-of-the-way people. 

2. Seldom met with, unusual, far-felched; hence, 
extraordinary, odd, peculiar, remarkable, ouéré. 

3704 N.N.tr. Boccalint's Advts. fr. Parnass. Il. To Rde., 


| 


A short Collection of the Polite out of the way Expressions, | 
which are to be met with in their Half Sheet Specimen. | 


t7iz STEELE Sfect. No. 296 P7 My out-of-the-way Capers, 
and some original Grimaces. 1782 Map. D‘Aratay Lett, 
15 Oct., 1 know you love to hear particulars of all out-of-the- 
way persons. 2808 Scott Axéfodiag.in Lockhart i, Surprise 
at the quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which I dis- 
played. 1886 J. K. Jzaome fale Thoughts (1889) 63 To hit 
"gen an especially novel, out-of-the-way subject. 
. Departing from the proper path; devious. 

@ 17321. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 11 There is. nothing 
more wpt to occasion out-of-the-way ee 1825 Baockett 
Dac. Dis, Out a’ the way,..wayward. 

4, Comb, as out-of-the-way tempered, odd- 


tempered. 

r717 Mas. Centutvas Bold Stroke for Wifes. i, The most 
whimsical, out-of-the-way tempered man 1 ever heard of. 

Hence Ou:t-of-the-way ness. 

1800 Coteaipcs Unpubl. Lett, to J. P. FEstlin (1884) 8r 
My own subtleties. .lead me into strange..transient out-of- 
the-waynesses. 1887 Rusxin Preterita 11. ii.61 My father 
and mother's quiet out-of-the-wayness at first interested, 
soon pleased, and at last won them. 

chi Ou-t-of-ti'me, adj. phr. Obs. [See Our or 
IIL] Not snitable to the time, unseasonable, 

1 poe Gold. Leg. 257 b/2 We wold haue..drowned 
yow by cause your dissolute & oute of tyme ianglyng. 

Out-old, -open, -oven: see Ovt-. 

Outouth, obs. Sc. form of OutwitH. 

Out-o-ver, outou'r, out-ow'er, pref. and 
adv, Now only Sc. Forms: 4-6 out(e ouer, 
etc. (see Our and Oven); 4 out-our, owtour, 
4-6 outour, 5 outter, 5~6 owttour, ?8 out-oer, 
8-9 out-owre, 9 out ower, out-ower, outower. 
[f. Our adv, + OvER prep. Cf. Arour.] 

A. prep. 1, a. Of motion or direction: orig. 
With the force of both words; also (more weakly) 


Over, across. 

@1300 Cursor M. 19720 (Edin.) In a lepe man lete him 
dune out ouir (Cott, Getz. vte oner; Fazrf out over] 
wallis of be tune. sang Dare Bruce vu, 393 He thoucht 
weilt chat he vald fair Ontour the month [i ¢. the Grampians] 
vith his men3e. ¢1475 Badces BA. 148 Oute ouere youre 
dysshe your heede nat hynge. 1560 Rotrano Crt. Venus 
i, 193 Furth can he fair Out ouir the bent. 1785 Buans 
Haiieen xxvi, An in' the 1 Out-owre the Ings she 
plumpit. a1810 TanNnamiti Jfy Mary Poems 127 wa 
frae the bank out-owre the tea. 

b. Of position: Over, above. 

13.. Curtar Af, 11489 Vee over pat hus pan stode pe stern. 
1§t3 Dovcias Enets Vv. iii. 65 The remanent of the roweris 
..With armis reddy outour thair ailris fald. 2785 Buss 
Death & Dr. Harnbook iv, The rising moon began to glowr 
The distant Cummnock hills out-owre. 1858 M. Porteous 
Soxter Fohnny 11 To crack 2 joke..Out ower a gill, 

+2. jig. a. Ofdegree: Over, shove; ina position 
of superiority to; more than; beyond. Ods. 

1300 Cursor M. 19675 (Edin. It es to be oute onir [Coft., 
Gott, vte over] mizte Ogain pi stranger for to fizte. 1375 


Dee ne enc eee eee 


OUT-PEEP. 


Basnova Bruce 1x, 489 Tharfor had he outour his peris 
renowne. ?17.. Eart Richards Daughter aliv. In Child 
Battads (1892) vin. cclii. UW. 405/1 And there he saw that lady 
gay, The flower out-ocr them a’. 

+b. In transgression of. Ods. 

13.. Cursor Af. 6526 (Cott.) Vt ouer pe forbot (G, Again 
pe forbod] sua bai ae, = : ~_ 

B. adv. Over; across; outside, 

13.- Cursor Af. 3930 Me lai on be ta side o flum jordan, 
And send his Byte viconten itkan, “rs Ruens slaldloween 
xix, Ile .. tumbl'd wi’ a wintle Oul-owre that night. 2818 
Edin, Mag. Oct. 327 Jam.) To stand outower, iv stand 
completely without the inclosure, house, etc. 

tpace (antpé''s), v. [Our- 14, 18.] 

+1. iuir. To pass or go out. Obs, rare. 

2572 GascotcnE /fearbes, Voy. Holland Wks. (1587) 167 
The number cannot from my mind oulpace. 

2. trans. To outwalk or outrun, to exceed in 
speed ; to outstrip in any race or rivalry, 

1611 Panegyr, Verses in Coryat's Crudities, A worke.. 
that doth all other workes out-pace A furlong at the least. 
1798 Sotneay tr. Wieland’s Oberon (1826) 1, 61 Vet will thy 
heart at times thy head outpace. 1877 Ciray A/tnor Tactics 
iL 37 The enemy followed at full speed.. but were outpaced. 

ut-paint,v. [Out- 18.] érazs. To outdo 
or surpass in painting, to Lie more or better 
than, (In quot. 1689 To ontdo in painting oneself.) 

2689 Suapwein Bury Fu. Wks. 1720 1V. 146 Vou and 

your daughter are notorious for out-painting all the Christian 
Jerctels in England. 2826 Syo. Smitu H/4s. (1859) UL. 97/1 
Mr, Jackson strives to out-paint Sir Thomas, 

Out-paragon, -paramour: sce OvT- 22. 

QOu‘t-pa:rish, ([Ovr- | a. A parish lying 
outside the walls or municipal boundaries of a city 
or town, though for some purpose consideied to 
belong to it. b. An oatlying parish. 

1877 Howinsneo Chron, U1, 1212/1 There died in the 
citte and out parishes of all diseases one hundred filtie and 
two. 2 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 433 The parish of 
Margaret's, Westminster, and other the ont-parishes, in the 
counties of Middlesexand Surrey, withln the weekly Fills 
of Mortality. 17422 De Foz Plague (1884) 26 The Tdftction 
keept..in the out-Parishes. 1894 C. Caricuton /é1st, Fpz- 
demies Brit. \l. 85 The Liberties of the City and the out- 
parishes were covered with aggregates of houses. 

Ou't-pa:rt, Os. [OuT-1,3. Also astwo words: 
see Out a. and Pant sd.) An onter, outlying, or 
exterior part ; ¢sf. in £2, The parts of a town lying 
outside its walls or municipal bounds; suburbs. 

1470 Hanay iallace 1x. 1757 On a out part the Scottis 
set in that tyd. 1598 Cuarman /tad tv. 525 The Fell'fts 
or out-parts of a wheele that compasse in the whole. 1722 
Dz Fos Pit, 1756) 56 Those Parishes, and Places as 
were called the Hamlets, nod Out-parts. 1780 Ann. Keg. 
201 The imposition being committed in the outparts, 

[Outparter, a spurious word, originaling in a 
mistake for OvTPuTTER (q.v.), which has been 
handed down in editions of the Statutes, in the Law 
Dictionaries, and current Dictionaries. ] 

Outpass (antpa's), v. [Out- 17,18} 

1. ¢rans. To pass out of (bounds), beyond (a limit). 

1494 Fasyan CAron, vit. ocxxv. 252 The water of Thamys 
..dyd moch harme hy outpassynge his boundys in dyuerse 
places. 1635 Quaates £yvd/ ty. 1. v, Sometimes my trash 
disdaining thoughts out-pass The common period of terrene 
conceit. 16g0 Eant Mono. tr. Senandt's Man bec. Guilty 
366 Not to out-passe it's bounds. . , 

2. fig. To surpass, go beyond (in any quality). 

1594 Cice tuarte's Exam. Wets xsi, (1596) 183 So great 
was the knowledge and wisedome which Salomon receiued 
of God, that he lH coe al the Ancients, 1796 Kiawan 
Elem, Atin. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 8 Germany, in every instance, 
out: even its former exertions. 1856 R. A. Vaucitan 
Séystics 1. vi. i. 149 That the rest beggar may ones in 
wisdom and in blessedness all the Popes of Christendom, 

+Out-pa:ssage. Oss. [Ocr- 7] Passage 
out, the action of passing out; way ont. 

2398 Tanvisa Barth. De P. R. xix, taxv. (1495) 905 Chese 
eten after mecte..shoueth it to the place of out rc. 8 
Bewwenpen Lroy v. (1822) 450 Thay war sa inclusit..that 
thay micht gett na cue er, 1536 — Cron. Seat. (831) 11. 
243 And stoppit baith the eotres and outpassage of this gait. 

+Ou'tpaissing, v4/ sd. Os. [Ovt- 9.] 

L. The action of passing out or away. 

21340 Hamrote Psalter xxz{i}, a8, | sayd in outpassynge 
of my thoght. 1496 Se. Aets Fas. /V (1814) 11, 238/a Anent 
the inhringing of bulyeoune,..and of the out ng thairof 
of the Realme, 1609 Sxene Reg. Afaf. sab (Stat. Robt. 111, 
¢.2§ 5), Before the ischew or outpassing of the yeare and day. 

2. Evacuation, excretion. 

€1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 67 In outpassynge 
or wytbholdynge of be wombe. 

Gut.passion to Out-patience: see Oor-., 

Ou't-pa:tient. [Ovr- 2.] A patient who 
receives treatment at a hospital without being an 
inmate ; opposed to in-patient: see IN adv. 12.2. 

1915 Netson Addr. Pers. Qual. 208 Above » huodred 
Persons under Cure, besides the Out-Patients, who are 
provided with Physick. 1800 Afed. ‘ral. IIT. 88 Out- 
patients continue to be received every yunday and Wednes- 
day morning. attrib. 1879 St. George's hee Rep. 1X. 9 
A Prinight's -. ont-patient treatment. 1880 Beare Séigat 
Ait. 23 Io the out-patient department of the hospital. 

Out-pay to Out-peal i " cll 

Out-pee'p, 2. fx?. UT- T4. 
peep out, So Out-pee-ping 2/. 36. 

1600 Fatnrax assa vi ili, Vet none of vs 

‘ates out-peepe. £878 KEATS fanaa ; pa 
fiagh at their out-peeping. 1827 Hoop /#¢7 
Or pearls outpeeping from their silvery shells. 


intr. To 


OUTPEER 


Outpee'r, 2. [Ovr-18b.] tazs. To outmate, 
outrival, excel, 

1611 SHaxs. Cysd, tt, vi. 86 Great men That had a Court 
no bigger than this Caue, ..Could not out-peere these twaine. 
1838 Cuacmers Ids, XIII. 260 The man outpeers his com- 
panions in intellectual wealth, 

+Ou't-pe:nny. 04s. [Ovr- 6.] A payment 
on going out of a tenancy. Cf, IN-PENNY. 

713.. [see IN-PENNY]. P 

Ou't-pe:nsion, sé. [Ovur- 2.) A pension 
given withont the condition of residence in a charit- 
able institulion, So On‘t-pe:nsion v. frans., to 


grant an out-pension to, to pension out. 

1911 Offic. Notice 2t May in Lond. Gaz, No. 4850/3 The 
Out-Pension of the said Hospital. 1766 Canuste in Ai. 
Trans, LVI. 135 He was admitted to the out-pension of 
Chelsea Hoegital: 1895 IWVestm. Gaz, 7 Dec Be Eight of 
those appointed to the Almshouses have asked to be trans- 
ferred to the out-pension list. 1893 Daily News 25 Nov. 3/3 
The otd residents are to be turned adrift and out-pensione 

Out-pe:usioner. [Ovr-2.] A non-resident 
pensioner ; oprascd to 71-pensioner. 

1706 Lond, Gaz, No. 228/3 Arrears due to the Out- 
Pensioners... belonging to the sea Ilospital. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 1.1. 6 The out-pensioners of Chelsea college. . consist 
of soldiers, who from their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
are incapable of serving in marching regiments. 1849 
Macauray Hist, Eng. iii. 1. 307 It was no part of the plan 
that there should be outpensioners. 

Out-people, v.: see OuT- 26. 

Ou-t-pi:cket. (Ovr-1.] A picket posted at 
a distance out or in advance ; an outpost. 

1832 Soutuey fist. Penius. War 11. 430 Marmont him- 
self..surprised and captured the out picquet of the party. 
1839 Mowaray Tuomson Sfory Cawnfpore iv. 68 But if the 
intrenched position was one of peril, thal of the outpicket 
in barrack No. 4 was even more so, 

Out-pipe to Out-pity: see Our-. 

+Out-pitch, v. Oss. [Our- 21 + Prrcu sd, 
highest point of flight, etc.] ‘rans. To rise to a 
higher pitch than, exceed in pitch; to go beyond. 

1627 Haxewit. Afal. (1630) 163 Anna the Prophetesse 
mentioned by S. Luke seemes to have out pitched an 
hundred [years]. 1646 Buck Rich. ///, 11. 74 Who had 
such an influence upon him in his minoritie, that she out- 
pitched Lewis Duke of Orleance, 1 W. Huanes Afan 
of Sin m1. iii. 97 So large and fair a mark, as hath not been 
outpitch'd..by any one upon the spot. 

+ QOu't-pla:ce. 04s. [Our- 1.] An out-lying, 
out-of-the-way place. 

1530 Parscr, 250/2 Outplace, a corner out of the way, 
destour. 1955 Even Decades 336 In the hyghe mountaynes 
or other superficiall owt places, 1690 Andros Tracts 11.50 
Some out-places began to Fortify and Garrison their houses, 

Out-pla‘n, v. [Ovz- 18.] ¢ravs. To outdo 
in planning ; to outmatch by more skilfal planning, 

19797 T. Park Sonn. 82 He coh Piney me hollow, 1852 M, 
Annotp Tristram & [seult 1. 166 Tristram !—sweet love |— 
we are betray’d—out-plann'd. 

Owtplay, 54. [Ovt- 7, 4.] 

L. Display, manifestation. 

1872 H. W, Beecuer Lect. Preach. v. 97 Fervency, which 
is only another term for emotional outplay. 

2. Cricket, That part of the game played by the 
side that is ‘ out’, 

1884 Litlywhite’s Crichet Ant. 1 They were handicapped 
in their out-play by the absence of their best bowler. ‘i 

Outplay’, v. [Ovz- 18.] trans. To beat or 
surpass in playing, to play better than, 

1648 J, Beaumont Psyehe 1. xxxvi, If I Deign to outplay 
him in his own sly part. 1896 FYesto. Gas. 15 Dec. 10/1 
Australian athletes, who have shown that they can out-run, 
out-row, out-shoot, or out-play the athletes of other lands, 

Out-please to Out-plod: see OuT-. 
_Out-plot, v. [Our- 18.] trans. To outdo 
in plotting ; to ontmancenvre. 

1681 T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 29 (1713) I, 187 
He has the Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, out-plot, 
out-swear..the whole Society. 1854 Cor.Wiseman Fabiola 
335 You have out-plotted me, and you pity me! 

Outpoint,v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

+L. trans. To point out, indicate. (poetic.) Obs. 

1995 R. Barnrie.p Cynthia ii, (Arb.) 47 In yonder Wood. 
(Which with her finger shee Out-poynting).. Yuanished into 
some other place. : 

2. Yachting. To outdo in pointing ; to sail closer 
to the wind than. 

1883 setins Mag. Aug. 445/2 The smaller..boat out- 
pointed and outsailed. .her. competitor. 1899 Daily News 
4 Oct. 3/3 Columbia appeared to be out-pointing Shamrock, 
hut the boats were not very far apart, 

+ Outpointed, ff/. a. Obs. [OuT- 11.] Pro- 
truded, 

1575 Banister Chyrurg. 1. (1585) 15 The place..which 
being most outpointed, is soft and easily pressed in with 


the finger. | 

Outpoi'se, v [Out- 18b.] trans, To out- 
weigh, tooverbalance. Hence Outpoi-sing 7/. a. 

1630 Paynne Anti-Armin, 268 The meanest of which.. 
may alone outpoise them all. 1651 Howett Venice 199 His 
outpoising power ago the inferior Princes in peace. 1656 
JeaAnes Alixt. Schol. Div. § Love of an immortall soule, that 
in worth out-poyseth the whole world. 1886 Swinavane 
Afise. 1g0-1 A leaf of the Georgics would outpoise in value 
the whole of the ‘ Excursion °. 

Out-poison to Out-porch: see OvT-. 

Outpo:rt!. [Ovr- 1, 6. 

1. A port outside some defined place, as a city 
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or town; in England, a term including all ports 
other than that of London. 
“1642 Ordin, Parl. conc. Tonnage §& Poundage 13 As well 
of the City of London as the Oatports, 1719 W. Woop 
Suro. Trade 295 By these Companies being established at 
London, the City of Bristol and other the Out Ports, are 
excluded from an Ahr by them, 1722 De For 
Plague (1756) 250 While the Plague continued so violent in 
London, the Out-ports, as they are call'd, enjoyed a ver 
great Trade, 1884 AManch, Exam. 16 Oct. 5/3 Reprehensibie 
practices employed both in London and in the outports. 
attrib. 1707 Chanberlayne's St. Gt. Brit., List Govt. 
Officers 498 Four Examiners of the Out-Port Books. 1731 
ent, Mag. 1. 84 Alexander Gould, Esq...made inspector 
of the out-port collectors accounts. 

2. A port of embarkation or exportation. 

¢1790 B. Rusu Fss., Progr. Popul. Pettn. (1802) 225 Our 
state is the great outport of the United States for Europeans. 
1870 Yeats Wat. fist, Cosme. 89 Corn heing a long time in 
reaching its outport. 1874 Daily News 20 Jan., Liverpool 
is the great outport of England—the place where people go 
who are about to leave the count 

+ Outport 2. Oés. 
outward; exportation. 

a1603 Let, to Fas. V1 in Robertson sist, Seot. vi. Wks. 
1826 I], 188 That your Majesty will be pleased to admit 
free outport of the native commodities of this kingdom. 

Outpost (autpds!), 56. [Ovur-1.] A post at 
a distance from the body of an army; a detach- 
ment placed at a distance from a force, when halted, 
as a guard against surprise. : 

1787. Wasuincton Leté, Writ. 1889 I. 478 The uncertaln 
and difficult communication with the out-posts. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 33 Sometimes a serjeant at an out-post.. 
sends an account of his having discovered on a certain spot, 
a parcel of spice trees. 1803 Lake in Owen Afrg. Wellesiey's 
Desp. (878) 394 When we had encamped..our outposts 
were attacked by a body of the enemy. 1844 Regul. § Ord. 
Army 2972 Officers, Soldiers, and Followers of the Camp, 
are not, on any account, to be suffered to pass the Out-Posts, 
unless they are on duty, or present a — permit. 18 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 375 The outposts of the 
Cameronians were speedily driven in, 

b. transf and fig. 1813 Eustace /faly (1815) 1. i. 74 
Saltzburg,a subalpine city, ..may be considered ..as forming 
one of the outposts of yey 1856 StanLey Sinai & Pal. i. 
(1858) 9 A lower line of hills, which form as it were the out- 
posts of the Sinaitic range itself, 

Q. atizid, 1823 Moore Fadies 80 The sun, who now began 
To call in all his out-post rays. 1859 Lane Wand. India 
394 [He] was tried for being drunk whilst on out-post duty. 

Hence Outpost v. frazs., to place as an outpost. 

1864 Masson in Xeader 13 Aug., The thoughts that 
habitually come and go in the mintee privileged and out- 
posted to meditate and to sing! 

Outponr (owtpde:), 6. [Ovur-7.] The act of 
pouring ont; that which pours out, an overflow. 

1864 Reader24 Dec. 793/2 On the hypotheses. that the Luta 
Nzige contributes the outpour of the distant Tanganyika. 
1895 F, Harrison in Forni Jan. §50 None but the very 
greatest can maintain for long one incessant outpour of 
crcliery 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 2/2 The outpour streams 
down the face of the rock in a number of beautiful falls. 

Ontpour (autpdex), v. [Ovr- 15, 14.] 

1. trans. To ponr out, send forth in or as in a 
stream. (Chiefly pny 

1671 Mitton P. X. 111. 311 He look’t and saw what numbers 
numberless The City gates out powr'd. @ 1851 Moir Poems, 
Burden of Sion, Then.. would my sorrowing spirit haste 
Forth to outpour its flood of misery. 1864 Skeat Udland's 
Poems 40 Only in the moath of blossoms Nightingales out- 
pour their song. ' 

2. intr. To flow out in or as in a stream. 

1861 Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 76 She was not of those 
whose sternest sorrow Outpours in i 

Ou‘tpoured, ff/.2. [Ovut- 11.] Poured out. 
So Ou‘tpourer, one who pours out; Ou'tpouring 
ppl. a., pouring out, rushing out in a stream, 

1884 Browninc Ferishtah, Shak Abbas 113 Had *out- 

ured life of mine sufficed To bring him back. 1876 Gro. 

‘uot Dax. Der. \xix, What “outpourer of his own affairs. 
1863 Cowpen Cranks Shaks. Char, vill 199 She is by 
nature of the most boisterous spirits, irrepressible, *outpour- 
ing, 1895 J. W. PowE.tin Phy stogr. Processes1.4 Modified... 
by the great gulfs and the outpouring rivers from the land. 

Ou-‘tpou:ring, v/.sb. [OvT- 9.) 

1. The action of pouring ont. 


ry. 
(Cf. Our- 25,] Conycyance 


1757 J. Eowanns Orig. Sin 1, ix. (1837) 88 A glorious out. . 


pouring of the Spirit of God. 1879 Farrar St. Paud (1883) 
bap the toil of his hands in no way impeded the outpouring 
of his soul, be er 

_2. That which is poured out; an effusion; an 
impetuous or passionate utterance. Chiefly In 77. 

1827 Car.yie A7isc. (1857) I. 336 His passionate outpourings 
would be more effective were they briefer, 1870 I'REEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (ed. 2) 1. iv. 184 Among the most ridiculous 
outpourings of his lying vanity. 

+ Outpow'er, v. Obs. [Ovut-21.] trans. To 
excecd ia power, to overpower. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 169 Out-powr'd, out- 
worded, shee’s at last o'rborne. 1655 Futter Ci. Hist, 1. 
iii. § 41 In the Saxon Heptarchy there was generally one who 
out-powered all the rest. 1762 Goupsm. Ci¢. W. Ixxxiv. II. 
97 Myriads of men..out-powering [somte ater edd. overe 
powering] by numbers all opposition. 

Out-practise, -praise, etc. : see OvT-. 

Outpray’,v. [Ovr- 18, 18¢.] 

1. rans. To outdo in praying, excel in prayer. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. /f, v. iii. 199 Our prayers do out-pray 
his. 1666 Dryoen Ann. Mirad. celxi, He..Outweeps an 
hermit, and ompraye asaint. 1843-4 Eatenson Ess. Ser, 1. 
iv. (1876) 105 He will outpray saints in chapel, outgeneral 
veterans in the field, 


OUTPUT. 


2. To overcome by prayer, pray (something) 
to an end or out of existence. 

a 1853 Roentson Ser. Ser, 1v. lv. (1863) 415 Outpray,— 
outpreach,—-outlive the calumny. 

Outpreach,v. [Ovr- 18, 18c.] 

1. ¢vans. To outdo, surpass, or excel in preaching; 
to preach more or better than. 

1643 Hanmonp Seri. Yohn xviii. 40 Wks. 1683 IV. 517 Able 
to outpreach all the Orators you ever heard fromthe Pulpit. 
1742 Youne NYP, FA. 1x. 2325 Till then, be Thisan Emblem of 
my Grave: Let it out-preach the Preacher. 1854 S. Witnrr- 
Force in R, 1, Wilberforce Z1/é (1881) IJ. vi. 249 Dissenters 
outprench them. . , 

2. To preach to an cnd, preach out of existence. 

1826 Mitman A. Boleyn (1827) 156 Think you your crimes 
and murders .. Will not out-preach you from the face of 
earth? a@ 1853 [see Outrrav v, 2 


1. 

Out-preen to Out-privilege: see Ovur-. 

+ Out-prize, v. Ols. [OuT- 18,18b.] trans. 
To exceed in value; to surpass in one’s estimation. 

1611 Suaks. Cymtb, 1. iv. 88 She's out-priz'd by a trifle, 
21657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 61, I néver had recreation 
nor business that Pupraed the pleasant care 1 alwayes 
took to keep our Quills in play. @1851 Joanna BAILur 
(Ogiivie) In truth thy off’ring far outprizes all. 

Out-procrastine, -prodigy, etc.: sce OUT-. 


- + Qutpro‘ffer,v. Obs. [OvT-18.] fans. To 


proffer or offer more than, to ontbid. 

1494 Fanvan Chron, vit.coxxv. 253 The kynge called before 
hym the .ii, munkis severally, & eyther out proferyd other; 
.. Than the kynge, culled [the third] and_asked if he wolde 
geue any more than his bretherne had offered to be abbot 

Out-pro‘mise, v. [Ovt-18,17.] ¢ravs. To 
exceed or outdo in promising. ref. To promise 
more than one can do. 

1676 Wycuratey Pt. Dealer, i, Thou mayst easily come 
to..out-promise a Lover. 1681 J. Fraver Right. Mans Ref 
207 God never out-promised himself. 1692 Afiracles per- 

JSormed by Moncey Ep. Ded., Out-lye a News-writer, out- 
promise a Cit, 

Out-prosper to Out-pry: see OuT-. 

+ Outpublish, v. 04s. (New Engl.) =Out- 
ASK v. I. 

1719 S. Sewatt Diary 26 Oct. (1882) IIL. 232, I.. could 
not be Married sooner, because I was Out-published on the 
Thanks-giving-Day, and not before, 17427 Canton (Mass.) 
Ree. (1896) 22 The Names .. have ben out published as the 
Law directs, Y me Joseph Tucker town Clerk. 

Out-pupil, -purple, -purse: see OuT-. 

Outpush (au'tpuf), 56. [Our- 7.] Outward 
push ; impetus directed outwardly. : 

1885 LHomilet. Rev, Aug. 98 Society..will feel the out- 
push and the uplift. 

Out-pu'sh, v. nonce-wd. [Ovt- 17.) ¢rans. 
To exceed or go beyond in pushing. 

1848 Dickens Dosmdey xxi, A flushed page .. seemed to 
have in part out-grown and in part out-pushed his strength, 

Ou'tpu:shing, #//. 2. [Our- 10.] Pushing 
out, enterprising. 

1894 Chicago Advance 2 Aug., Some outpushing Chinese 
and stilt more enterprising Japanese. 

Output (autput), 56. [Ovr- 7.] 

The act or fact of putting or turning out; pro- 
duction; the quantity or amount produced; the 
product of any industry or exertion, viewed quanti- 
tatively; the result given to the world. (Orig. a 
technical or local term of iron-works, coal-mines, 
etc.; app. not in general Dict. till after 1880.) 

1868 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Output, a term in the iron 
trade for the make of metal or annual quantity made, 1872 
Daily News + Aug,, Vhe output in tbat district [the steam 
coal field of Northumberland] would not exceed five million 
tons per annum. 1877 Ravmonp Statist, A/ines & Mining 
285 The cor out-put remains peeten cally as it was last 

ear. 1879 Downen Southey vii. 194 11 is the out-put ofa 
jarge and vigorous mind. 1879 M. Pattison Afilton xiii, 215 
If this were the average output of a popular book, the in- 
ference would be that Paradise Lost was not such a book. 
1892 StevENSON Across the Plains 285 Such an incame as 
aclerk will earn with a tenth..of your nervous output. 

b. Physiol. Applied to the waste material expelled 
from the body by the lungs, skin, and kidneys, as 
opposed to the svcome or material taken into the 
hedily system. (The undigested matter or feces 
are not included on either side.) 
+1883 M. Foster Physiol. (1889) 1. v. § 521 The output 
[edd, 1877-79 outcome. eed be regarded as consisting of (1) 
the respiratory products of the lungs, skin, and alimentary 
canal,..(2) of perspiration, consisting chiefly of water and 
salts..and (3) of the urine. 

Output,» (Ovr-15.] wa 

+1. trans. To put out, expel, eject, dismiss. Obs. 
(in ME. chiefly two words, esp. in pa. pple.) 

a1300 &. E. Psalter v.11 Out put pam pare pai sal be, 
Laverd, for pai taried be, @1340 Hlamroe Psalter xxxvli}. 
13 Output pai ere of paradise. ¢1350 Winchester Usages 
in Eng. Gilds 36a Be pe askere out putte for euere. 1563 
A bentiauete XXV.(Jam.), To imput and outpute the tenentis. 
1597 Skexr De Verd. Sign. s.v. Bailious, Chalmerlanes in- 
put and out-put be the Comptrolier. @1670Sracninc Trond, 
Chas. I (1839) I. 30 Thay, first mell with the five cinque 
portis, inputtis and outputtis governouris at their plesour. 

+b. To put forth, put outside. Obs, 

1615 Jackson Creed 1, viii, § 2 Outputting their neigh- 
bour's goods for him to drive, or harbouring such as they 
could not but know to be boot-hailers. 

+2. To utter, issue (false coin): see OUTPUTTER 


2, OurpuTTine 2. Sc. Obs. 


OUTPUTTER. 


1596 in Pitcairn Crim, Trials (1833) 1.1. 64 Penneis, falslie 


cumpeit and stampit ; quhilkis wer output hime 

+5, To provide (soldiers). Obs. 

1640 [see Outrutren 3). 

4. (ontput) [f. Ourrur sd.] To put out, turn ont, 
prodace. 


1858 Geologist 1. 352 It was their business to output coal 
and not stone, 1886 Pal! Alall G. 18 Feb, 1/1 The great 
water power of the Mississippi at Minneapolis enables the 
millers there to output some 2,200 tons of flour per day. 

+Outpu:tter !. Oss. {Oct- 8.] One who puis 
out, 

1, One who puts or pushes out. 

Outpulter and outeputter are here applied to the same 
person, Lither of these may be a misprint for the other, or 
the words may be used as synonyms: cf. Pett, Putt, Put 
vés, The passage (which, as printed, is incoherent and 
corrupt) purports to be from a prophecy of Merlin, in which 
outpulter may have been the orig. word, The precise sense 
is not determinable, . 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxi niij, The bere sholde flee 
with a swan..thurgh an vnkynde outpulter and that the 
swan than sholde be slayne with sorwe at Burbrugge. fé/d. 
nlij b, Sir Andrewe of Herkela that is called the vnkynde 
ontepntter, - ‘1 

2. One who utters or circulates false coin, Se. 

1574 Se. Acts Yas, VF (1814) 93/1 The personis .. salbe 
persewit and ponissit as aint ontputtaris and changearis 
of fals and corrupt money. 

3. One who was bound or engaged to provide 
and fit out men for mllitary service. 

1640 in Spalding Troud, Chas, f (1850) 1. 359 If it sall cum 
to the knonledge of any persone who hath or sall happin to 
out reache soldiouris, horss or foot, .. that these ont reachit 
by them are disbandit and fled fra there culloris, the said 
ont puted of thame salbe oblegit to serche, seik, and apre- 
hend the saidis fugitines. /ééd., Vtherwaies., the saidis out 
putteris salhe 4 to mak wp there number be out putting 
of men in there places, snificientlie providit in armes and 
vther necessareis vpone the saidis out reacheris there owne 
expenssis, 16g2 Unquuaat Yewed Wks. (1834) 251 A country 
gentleman, out-putter of foot or horse. 

4, An instigator. 

1639 Goanon Hist, Earls Sutherland (1813) 317 Sir Robert 
Gordon. .wes blamed by the Earle of Catteynes for this acci- 
dentall slanghter, as ane outpntter of the rest to that effect. 

5. A term applied to certain maintainers and 
abettors of thieves or freebooters. 

In 9 Hen. V, it appears from the context to be applied to 
a in Redesdale who maintained and fitted out thieves 
or depredations in the adjacent counties: cf. senses 3 and 4. 
BP Jackson seems to have understood and used it of persons 
who put ont their neighbonrs’ cattle or goods into places 
handy for thieves with whom they were in league: cf. Out- 
put r. 2b, quot, 1615. But the ous-putters of 1421 were not 
the. rey apours of the persons robbed, but felons living 
beside the thieves in Tynedale and Redesdate, 

, 1421 Supplic. Commons Northunbld.Cumbld.,& Wesimid, 
in Rolls of Parlt, 9 Hen, V. 143/1 Grannd partie des 
ditz suppliantz sont destrnitz par plusurs tarons & felons 
appelfer In-takers & Out-putters, demnrantz deins les Fran- 
chises de Tyndale, Rydesdale, & Hexhamshire. .. Qar le 
greindre nombre qi inhabitent deins les ditz Franchises, ou 
sont tiels malfesonrs, on mainteinonrs d’eulx ea lour man- 
veiste. — Act 9 len. V,c.7 Diverses persones larons et 
felons appeller Intakers & Outputters demourantz deinz la 
franchise de Ridesdale, en quele franchise le brief du Roy 
ne court mye. li.e. divers persons, thieves, and felons called 
Intakers and Ontputters, dwelling within the Liberty of 
Redesdale, in which Liberty the King’s writ does not rnn.] 
a@ 1640 Jackson Creed x1, xl. §8 He is a more cunning thief 
which can steal withont an outputter or receiver, than he 
which always is enforced to use the help of one or other. 
1664 Srecman Gloss, s.v. fntakers, Quos Oulparters vocant 
. Tecentius Oxtsutters nuncupatL 

, Vere. Rastell’s Eng. transl. of the Statutes (ed. 1543) reads 
in the Act of 1421 ‘fctons called yntakers and outparters’, 
an, ohvions misprint, which was however repeated in al! 
editions previous to that of Ruffhead in 1763 (which retains 
Soutparters'in the text with ‘outpntters’ in the margin). 
Hence ‘ontparter' was accepted as a genuine word by 
Cowell, who in his /nferpreter further ideaaiied the ‘ount- 
parter’ with the thief, with which erroneous explanation 
the bogus word has duty reappeared in the Law Dictionaries 
downto Wharton, as well as in Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, Ash, 
Crabbe, Ogilvie's /mperial Dict., Century Dict., and Fnnk's 
Standart Dict.; it was eschewed by Johnson and Webster. 
Asif one error were not enough, Wharton has also Outputer, 
with an explanation founded upon the latter part of Cowell's 
article, but making ‘man or house’ into 'manor-house ‘D. 
This last blunder is taken over from Wharton by Casselt's 
Encycl. Dict, Ogilvie, and Century Dict, (all professing to 
take it from Cowell), In Hodgson, /fist. Northumbid, pt. 
I. 60, the 'ontparters’ of 1543 appear in a new guise as 

Outpartners*, erroneonsly said to be used in tbe Suppli- 
cation of 1421, which has Out.putters, 

1607 Cows Interfr., Outeparters, anno. fH. 5 ca. 8, 
Seemeth to be a kind of theenes in Ridesdall, that ride 
abroad at their best advantage, to fetch in such catell or 
other things, as they could light on, withont that liberty : 
some are of opinion that those which in the forenamed 
statute are termed out-parters, are at tbis coat called ote 
putters, and are such as set matches for the robbing of any 
man or honse: as by discovering which way he rideth or 

roeth, or where the honse is weakest and fittest to be entred. 

ce Infakers. 1658 Puntrirs, Ontparters, a sort of theeves 
about Ridesdafe, that ride about to fetch in such cattel or 
other things as t ey can light ont led. 1706 adds, and make 
Matches for the robbing of Men and Houses}, 1823 Caaaa 
Technat. Dict., Out-parters (Law), a sort of freebooters in 
Scotland, wbo used to ride out and seize whatever they 
coutd which came in their way. 1848 WHarton Law Lex, 
Outparters, stealers of cattle, Zbid., Outputers, such as 
Set watches for the robbing any manor-honse. 1882-go 
Ogilvie's Innperial, & Century Dict. Out-parter. \n old 
faw,acattle-stealer. Ont-putier. In old law, One who set 
wad for — of any manor-honse. Cowell. 
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Owtputter?. [f Orrror sé., or v, 4.) One 
who tarns out some industrial product; a producer. 
Mod, Newspr. The increased proportion of wages to ont- 


put is being met bya reduction in tbe necessary number of 
outputters, 

Outpu:tting, 2/. 56. (Our- 9.) 

1, The action of putting ont: a. Expulsion, ejec- 
tion; evacuation; b. A putting forth, holding out, 
stretching forth. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Vit. 95 Pe wrong of her 
violent ont ae UL. wiolente cxpulsionis injuriam) 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvi, cluxxv. (1495) 726 Wyne ex- 
cytyth the vertue of ootputtynge, 1435 aloe Fire of 

ore 93 Releve of greif & out-puttynge of wardly hevynes. 
4 Acta Audit. (1839) 19 In pe electionne & outputting 
fr) My chine guthre. out o ips tak & maling of be landis of 
petpowokis. 1883 J. Parxra Afost. Life 11. 156 The out- 
putting ofa hand should be the finding of an altar. 1888 CAi- 
cago Advance 9 Feb. go The ontpnttings of his infinite fove. 

+2. The uttering or Issuing of (false) coin. Se. Obs. 

1576 in Pitcairn Crit, Trials (1833) 1. 11. 65 Acqait him of 
all outputting of onye vther fals hardheidis, 158: Se. 
Acts Yas. VI (1814) 206/1 Forgeing..of our souerane lordis 
money .. And for his treassonable ontputting thairof Amongis 
our souerane fordis liegis. 

+3. The furnishing or equipping of men. Sc. 

1640 (see OutruTter 3). 1640-1 Atrhcudbr. War-Comue. 
AMin.6&, (1855) 37 To compeir befoire the Committic of 
Estaites.,to answer for thair neglect for not out-putting of 
the troupe and baggage horss ilk ane of thame for thair 
awn pairtes, 

Ou‘t-qua:rter, [Ov7- 1, 3.] 

L. Afiht, usually in p/. A station or quarter (cf. 
QvantTeER 56.15) away from the head-quarters of 
a regiment (see quot. 1876), 

16sx Jer, Tavior Sern. Rei. Prayer Wks, 1831 I. 88 
(He] that..sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, 
and chooses a frontier-garrison to be wise in. a@ 167% Lo. 
Fairrax Alem. (1699) 66 Sir John Henderson .. gave the 
allarm to sonve of onr ont-quarters, 1844 Kegul. & Ord. 
Arny 301 Opposite to the name of each Oftcer, who is 
employed at any ont-qnarter of the Regiment, the Station 
at which he is detached is to be stated. 1876 Vovte & 
Stevenson Milt. Dict. 320/2 Small bodies of troops, when 
detached away from head-quarters of their regiment, are 
said to be at out quarters. * 

2. The outer quarter of a horse’s hoof; cf. 


QUARTER 56. 20. 

1927 Baaotev Fam. Dict, s.v. Cut, Unshoe the Horse, 
and pare his Out-quarters, as before, if he Cuts behind. 

+QOut-quench, 7. Os. [Ovt- 15.) ¢rans. 
To put out, extinguish. (Properly two words.) 
Hence + Out-que'ncher, an extinguisher. 

15r3 Dovaras Eneis x1. v. 42 Observand weyll the gledis 
half owt quent. 1396 Srensea ¥. Q. vi. xi, 16 The candle. 
light Out quenched leaves no skill nor difference of wight. 
2535 CoveapaLe £.rod, xxv, 38 Snoffers and out quenchers 
of pure golde. 

dut-quibble, etc,: sce Ovr-, 

+Outqui't,-qui'te, 2. Sc. aw, Obs. [f Ovr- 
+ Quit v.] ¢rans. ‘To free a subject from adju- 
dication, by full payment of the debt lying on it” 
(Jam.). Hence + Outqui:tting vbl. sb. 

1466 Acta Audit, (1839) 4 For ont quiting of be saide 
annnel, 1482 /d/d, 104/1 Of be Redeming & owtquyting of 
be landes of sawling be danid haliburtonn. ¢ 1575 Balfour's 
Pract, (1754) 445 Gif ony man’s fandis be wodset, he may 
outqnite and redeme the samin quhen he pleisis except (etc. }. 

Out-Quixote to Out-quote: sce OuT-, 

Outra‘ce, 2. [Ovt-18b.] fans. To outrun 


in a race; to outstrip. a 

1657 W. Morice Cana guasi Kowyj Def. xxii. 224 Tn 
them also who have outraced them, and gone beyond the 
goale. 22843 Hoop Desert.Born Se But Fancy fond ont- 
raced them aif, with bridle foose and free. 

Outrage (awtrédz), 56. Forms: 3-4 utrage, 
(4 uterage), 3- outrage; also 4-6 oultrage, 
4-5 outtrage, owt(e)rage, 5-6 outerage, 6 
owtrag. [ME, a. OF. udfrage, oltrage (11th c. 
in Littré), oultrage, outrage (12th c.), = Pr. oftratge, 
Cat. u/tratge, Sp. ultraje, It. oltraggio:—Com.Rom. 
type *u//ragiune (also med. L.), f. L. ultra beyond 
+suff, -agium, -ageio, -age: sec -AGE. In Eng. 
often analysed as from Our and Race; a notion 
which affected the sense-development : cf. sense 2.] 

+1. The passing beyond established or reasonable 
bounds, want of modcration, intemperance; ex- 
cess, extravagance, exaggeration ; excessive Inxury, 
Rarely with az and f/. Ods. : 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8900 Be king vnderstod pat be maide 
ne sede non outrage. 13.. Cursor Af, 28457 O mete and 
drink to do vtrage. 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 1516 Gret 
outrage we se In pompe and pride and vanité. 1387 Tazvisa 
Higden (Rolls) ili. 459 We usep no glotenyo oper ontrage 
of mete and drynke. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 74/512 He loneb 
more mesnre pan outrage. 1484 Caxton Royal Bk. Fj, By 
suche excessys and suche onltrages comen and sourden man: 
maladyes and sekenessys, 1590 Srensza ¥. Q. 11. ii. 38 Wit 
eqnall measnre she did moderate The strong extremities of 
their outrage. , 

+b. Excess of boldness; foolhardiness, rash- 
ness; presumption. Oés. 

1375 Baasour Bruce xx. 403 For thame thoucht foly and 
outrage To gang wp to thame. ax5q48 Hate Chron, 
Hen, VE 114 Of a greate ontrage, and more pride and pre- 
sumpcion, she demannded, to beare the noble and excellent 
Armes of Fraunce. 1§53 Even Treat. Mewe Ind. (Arb.) 42 
Vet do not I commende rashenes or ootrage. 


OUTRAGE. 


+2. Extravagant, violent, or disordetly action; 
mad or passionate behaviour, fary; tamult of 
passion, disorder; violence of langaage, Insolence. 
Also rarely with av and p/. Obs. or arch. 

@ 1330 Ofwel 329 Pan3 otuwel speke outrage, For he was 
comen on message King Charles. .|Notde) soffre him habbe 
non3t bote god. ¢1375 Curser Al.6986 (Fairf.) Qua herde ener 
of sncheouterage? ¢ 1386 Cuavcag A’nt,'s 7. 1154 Yet saugh 

woodnesse faughynge in his rage Armed compleint out 
hees and fiers outrage. 15960 Daus tr. Sleddame's Comut, 
295 b, In this dissolute oultrage, and confusion of things. 
1598 Kyo Sf. Trag. mt. xii, 79 What meanes this outrago? 
Wilf none of you restraine his fury? rg9g Suaxs. YoAu im, 
iv. 106, I feare some out-rage, and Ife follow her. 1705 J. 
Pues Slenkein: (1715) 25 See, with what Outrage from the 
frosty North, The early Vatiant Swede draws forth his Wings 
In Battailons Array. 1750 Jounson Rasibler No. 75 27,1 bore 
thediminntion of my riches withont any outrages of sorrow. 
1791 Pang Rights of Man (ed. 4) 47 Mr. Burke, with his 
usual outrage, abuses the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
1845 Mrs. S. C. Hatt ei J ii, 10 The noise, and 
opposition, and outrnge of the little resolute, but most 
mechanical, steamer. 

+b. Violent clamour ; pen a Obs, 
, 41548 Hawt Chron., Rich. ff 50 They sodeinly put fyer 
in the fanthornes and make showtes and ontrages from toune 
totoune. x90 Srenser #. Q. 1. xi go Hart cannot thinke 
what outrage and what cries,..The hell-bred beast threw 
forth unto the skies, . 

3. Violence affecting others; violent injury or 
harm, + 7 do outrage, to exercise violence, to do 


grievous injury or wrong /o any one (oés.). 

errga S. Eng, Leg. 1, 348/95 Al hire pou3t was..to 
bi-benche sum outrage Pat ie child were i-brou3t of dawe 
for-to habbe is heritage. 1a97 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3646 Pat 
be scottes & pe picars dude hym gret outrage. 1390 Gowen 
Conf, 1. 345 To..vengen him of thilke oultrage, Whiche was 
vnto his father do. ¢ 1430 Lypc, Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 50 
A laxatif dide hym so grete outrage. 1490 Caxton Encydos 
xxvii. g8 After that I had be auenged of his falsenes and 
oultrage. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comin, 286b, The townes 
men feared chiefly the oultrage of tbe souldiours. 4 
Srexsea . Q. thi. 30 And playnd of grievons outrage, which 
he red A knight had wrought against a Ladie gent. 1614 
Rarricn /list, World 1. (1634) 154 To defend themselves 
from outrage. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 500 The noyse OF rivt 
ascends.. And injury and outrage. 178: Cowrza Lett. 
5 Mar., Wherever there is war there is misery and outrage. 
1844 H. H. Witson Srit, /ndia 1.271 Guilty of violent and 
inflammatory proceedings, and of acts of outrage. 

b. with az and ~/, A deed of violence com- 
mitted against any one ot against society; a violent 
injury or wrong; a gross or wanton offence or 
indignity. 

Agrarian outrage: see AGRARIAN a, 

[1306 Rolls of Parlt. 1, 211/2 Des amendes de trespas & 
d'ontrages soulement faitz a nonsJ 1380 Sir Ferd, 
1669 Wilt Pon pe selue & ousa slo porw such a fol outrage? 
1529 Mose Dyaloge wv, xviii. Wks. 285/2 Great ontrages & 
temporal harmes that suche heretykes hane been alway 
wont todos. 1584 Galway Arch. in 10th Kep. Hist, WSS. 
Comm, App. Vv. 434 To mentayne the peace. .and suppresse 
outrages. 15g Suaxs. Two Gent, iv. i. 71 Prouided that 
you do no ontrages On silly women, or poore passengers. 

: Burse Let, to R. Burke Corr. 1844 45. 226 The 
Emperor may likewise justly complain of the ontragesoffered 
to his sister. 2835 Tuirtwate Greece I. v. 151 All the chiefs 
of Greece..to avenge this ontrage, sailed with a great arma- 
ment to Troy. 1880 M«Caatuy Own Times LV. tiv. 154 Out- 
tages began to increase ia atrocity, boldness, and numbers. 
ai . 16983 Woonwaan Wat. Hist. Earth t.(1723) 155 A fresh 

‘ollection of this Fire committs the same Outrages as before, 

ec. transf. Said of gross or wanlon wrong or 
injury done to feelings, ELIE” a of the like. 

1769 Funius Lett. iv. 21 It is possible to condemn measures 
without a barbarous and criminal ontrage against men. 1808 
Med. Fral. XIX. 562 If Mr. B. had nut disgraced himself 
by this unpardonable ontrage upon private feelings. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 6ax To see him and not to spare 
him was an ontrage on bnmanity and decency. 

+4. A violent effort or exertion of force. rare. 

ni Caxton Fables of AEsop u. vii, How in myn yong 
age I was stronge and fusty, And how I made grete ontt- 
rages and effors the whiche [etc.. 1503 Hawes ram. 
Virt. vii. 95 He.. bete theym downe by a grete outrage. 

5. Comb. outrage-monger, one who trades in 
outrages, who employs (agrarian or other) outrages 
for political ends. 

1882 Daily News, {To} increase the force to such an 
extent that intending murderers or ontragemongers wilf not 
be able to evade them, 1887 Spectator x6 Apr. 517/1 We 
do not suppose that the ontragemongers are playing Mr. 
Parnelf’s game. 


+ Outrage, 2. (adv.) Obs. [app. from the sb. : 
not so nsed in Fr.) = OUTRAGEOUS. 


1, Intemperate, violent, presamptuons. 
¢ 1330 R. Bauxne Chron. de Snowdon gan be hald, 
als his heritage, & prince ipa him cald, pat bastard outrage. 
c1400 Rowland & O. 199 owlande sayde: ' Sir, tbon art to 
outrage’, «a 1480 Cov. Afyst. vi. 62 Sbaks. Soc.) Of speche 
-bethe not owtrage., ¢1470 Henxay Wallace v. 571 Felloune, 
owtrage, dispitfulf in bis deid. F 
2. Extravagant, wastefal, luxurious. 
a@ 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 499 Pryde hath wel fener 
bere an hungry mawe To bedde, than lakke of array ont- 
rage. 14§0-Bo tr. Secreta Secret. 8 The Rentis and profetis 
. myght iy neg FL a ther pat: d x 
tr Cath, Ax, 2 Onterage, ¢xcessimus, 
by supe: Pies, 1550 CrowLey Epigr. 1064 The idlenes 
of abbays made them outrage. | 

3. Excessive, severe: said of climate or 

e¢1g00 Macxpay. eae bin iS Pare es. 

se it es ot Pe north syde of pe wer 

Seite SO a fat na man may dwell ps 


U 
OUTRAGE. 


hete. ¢1440 Yacod's Well 155 Sykenes, or pouerte, or 
outerage wedyz, or fayling of frute. ; 

4, Extraordinary, unusual, out of ordinary course. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kni. 29 An aunter in erde I attle to 
schawe,..an outtrage awenture of Arthurez wonderez. 
¢1430 Lyoc. Min, Pocms (Percy Soc.) 119 Thynges outrage 
bien founde in every kynde. aie 

B. as adv. Excessively, extraordinarily. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 3774 Aiax oclius was outrage grete. 

Outrage (ow'treidz), v1 [f. Ourrace sd.: ef. 
F. ontrager, + oultrager(14—15th c.in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. oltraggiare, Sp.ultrajdr. In all the obs, senses, 
and formerly in 2, stressed on -ra‘ge.] 

+1. zutr. To go beyond bounds; to go ta excess, 
act extravagantly or without self-restraint; to 


commit excesses, run riot. Obs. 

2303 R. Paunne Handl. Synne 10892 Po3 bey outrage, 
ande do folly, He shal nat sle hem wyp felony. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11]. 187 Pere were i-made tweye 
consuls, pat gif pat oon wolde outrage, be ober my3te hym 
restreyne. 1440 Promp, Parv. 375/2 Owtragyn, or doon 
excesse, excedo, 2406 Dives & Panp. (W. de W) 1X, vib 

56/5 Couetouse folke .. outrage & seke to be in hygher 
cade of rychesses & of worshyp than theyr neyghbours 
ben. 2568 Ascuam Scholent. 1. (Arb,) 69 If three or foure 
great ones in Courte, will nedes outrage in apparel, in huge 
hose, in monstrous hattes. 1718 Hntertainer No. 40. 274 
He outrages in Riot, and runs up to Seed in the grossest 
Impicties. F ? 

2. trans. To do violence to; to subject to ont- 
rage; to wrong grossly, treat with gross violence or 
indignity, injure, insult, violate. 

aggo Spanser F, Q. 1. vi. 5 Ah heavens! that doe this 
hide act behold, And heavenly virgin thus outraged see. 
162a Bacon Hen. V7, Wks, 1879 1. 745/1 The news ., put 
divers young bloods into such a fury, as the English am- 
bassadors were not without peril to be outraged. 266, 
Pepys Diary 10 May, The Bishop of Galloway was besiege 
in his house by some women, and had like to have been 
outraged. 1726 Popr Odyss. xv1. 296 If outrag'd, cease that 
outrage to repel. 1849 MacaULay JZist. Eng. iv. 1. 464 Ta 
peace he continued to plunder and to outrage them. Jia. 
x. I. 600 The king stopped, robhed, and outraged by 
rufhans. adsol. 1884 Noucons. & Indep. 14 Feb. 151/1 Plun- 
dering, outraging, and practising every form of oppression. 

b. To violate or infringe flagrantly (law, right, 
authority, morality, any principle). 

1725-6 Pofge's Odyss. (J.), This interview outrages all de- 
cency. 1848 W. Hl. Katty tr. 2. Blane’s Hist. Ten Y. 11.74 
They were charged..with..the offence of outraging public 
morality and virtue, 1872 Freeman //ist, ss. Ser. 1. x. 

t [Frederick II] contrived, by the circumstances of his 
vices, to outrage contemporary sentiment in a way in which 
his vices alone would not have outraged it. 

+3. inir, To break away, stray: seeOUTRAY v1 £. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 62 Hir curage .. was 
goddys to serue From whos seruyce she nolde outrage. 

+4. trans. To drive out by force. Obs. rare—'. 

14.. Lypa. Bochas ut, xv. (MS. Bodl. 263) lf. 117/2 To putte 
their labour in execucioun And to outrage, this is veray 
trouthe, Fro mannys liff, necligence & slouthe. 

+5. intr, (Influenced by Race v.) To burst out 
into rage, to be furions, to rage; to rush ont in 
rage. Obs. 

1648 Cranmen Catech. 23>, When you shall heare other 
outragyng with such horrible curses, flye from theym as 
frome pestilence, 1572 Goipinc Calzin on Ps. xxv, 8 
Though the wicked outraged ageinst him without cause, 
zs82 Stanvuuast /2neis ut, (Arb.) 65 So rushing to the 
streets I posted in anger. But my feete embracing, my 
pheere me in the entrye reteyned, Too father owtraging 
thee soon [i.e. the son] shee tendred Jiilus, 1606 G. W[oon- 
cocke] fist, Tustine 1x. 42 Alexander, outraged not against 
his enemies, but his especiall friends, 

t+ Outrage, v.4 Obs. rare. [peth. f. Our- + 
Race v, But very prob. arising from erroneous 
analysis of OurracE v.!; cf. prec. 5.] 

1. trans, To rage against. 

1584 Huvson Da Bartas’ Yudith uw in Sylvester's Wks, 
(1621) 718 All this could not the onl thirst asswage ; 
But thus with murmurs they their 1 is out-rage. 

2. To surpass in rage or violence. [OvT- 18.] 

2742 Youre Vt 7h. ut. 164 Their Will the Tyger suck'd, 
outrag‘d the Storm. 

Outraged, f7/.¢.  [f. Ourrace v.1 + -ED1.] 
Subjected. to outrage, gross violence, or indignity ; 
violated. 

az7iz Ken Div, Love Wks. (1838) 242 Was ever any 
Love, O outraged Mercy, like that love thou didst shew in 
dying for sinners? 2856 Kane Avct, Expl. I. xxviii. 366 
With the pro ceremonial which outraged law delights 
in. 2 ‘exnvson f/oly Graif 208 An outraged maiden 
sprang into the hall, Crying on help, 

+ Outragely, adv. Oss. [f. Ovrrace a. + 
“LY 2,] = OUTRAGEOUSLY. 

@21340 Hampote Psalter xxiv, [xxv.] 3 Confoundid be all 
wirkand wicked ee outragely [v.7. outerageusly].. .Pat 
isabel doe wickidly..& a as (e.7. out raiusliche) tra- 
uails in vanytes. 2445 2. £. Wills 
myn exequies be not outragely done in expenses of vanites. 
e1qjo Henev Wallace x1. 160 Than Wallace said: ‘Ye 
wrang ws owtragely”, 

So } Ou‘trageness = OUTRAGEOUSNESS. 

1483 Cath. Angé. 264/2 An Outeragenes, excessus, super 
fiuttas. 

Outrageous (outré'-dzas), a. (adv.) Forms: 4~ 
outrageous; also 4 ut-, 4-5 oute-, 4-6 owt-, 5-6 
oult-; 4 Sc, -eouss, 5 -uoUs, 5-6 -yous, -ios, 5-8 
-ious, 6 -ous, -iowse, etc. [a. OF. outragens, AF. 
oult-, F. -eux, £. outrage OUTRAGE sb.1: see -0vs.] 


(1882) 232 Y wille..that™ 


266 


1, Exceeding proper limits; excessive, im- 
moderate, exttavagant, superfluous; enormous, 
extraordinary, unusual. In later use coloured by 


sense 2, 

¢ 1325 Meir. Hon, 89 His frendes .. gert him wel eet and 
drinc, And lef his utrageous swinc. 1340 Hamrots Pr, 
Consc. 9440 Outrageus hete and outrageouse calde. ¢ 2386 
Cuavcer Parad. 7. 322 Vengeance shal nat parten from his 
hous That of his othes is tooutrageous, 14.. in Alexander, 
ete. (E. E. T. S.) 283 For pe outragez hight of housez. ¢1476 
Hoccreve Bal. Hen, V 14 The somme .. 1s nat excessif ne 
outrageous, 744 Rolls of Parit. V. 137/2 Outeragious 
assemble of pepill, 1484 Caxton Chivalry 77 By over oult- 
ragyous drynkynge and etynge. zgoa ATKINSON tr. De 
Imitatione 1, xxi, 170 Remembre the outragious peynes of 
hell & pourgatory. ¢7ggo R. Breston Bayte Fortune Bij h, 
By arrogance oultrageous thy tounge on vanting swerueth. 
2gss Eprn Decades 67 Beinge pricked forwarde with owt- 
yagious hunger. 2585 T. Wastixaton tr. Nicholay's Vay. 
n. xi. 46b, We found the streame..so violent and out- 
ragious, 1696 Wiiston 7%. arth ww. (1722) 378 [It] 
would..afterward descend in violent and outragious Rains. 
1818 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. ii. 46 
The Romans [always seemed to me] the most outrageous, 
strutting, boasting harbarians on the face of the earth. 
1868 Brownie Ring § Bk. xin. 55 Yesterday he had to 
keep indoors Because of the outrageous rain that fell. 

2. Excessive or unrestrained in action; violent, 
furious ; + excessively bold or fierce (0ds.). ‘ 

1375 Bareour Bruce 1x, 102 For hys outrageouss manheid, 
Contertit his men on sic maneir, ¢2386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 
? 485 Jo his ontrageous anger and Ire, ¢1420 Anturs 0 
Arth, 421 Thou hase wonnen thaym one werre, with 
owttrageouse wille, 1484 Caxton Fadles of Aesop 1. xvi, 
There was a lyon whiche in his yougthe was fyers and 
moche outragyous. 1523 Lo. Bernas /roiss. 1. exxxvii. 
165 He came with a thre thousande of the moost outragyoust 
people in all that countrey, 2609 Rowtanps Whole Crew 
¥. ¥e ind Gossips 30 Sometimes her out-ragious madding fits, 

lakes me as mad as she, beside my wits, 2658 J. Jonrs tr. 
Ovid's [bis 117 So is revenge furiously out-ragious and out- 
ragiously furious. 1752 Eart Onaray Xemarks Swift (1752) 
x69 From an outrageous Junatic, he sunk afterwards into 
a quiet, speechless idiot. 1806 H. Siopons Alaéd, Wife, 
Widow 1. 198 The old man was outrageous: Frederick 
acted with more policy. 


3. Excessive in injuriousness, cruelty, or offensive- 
ness; of the nature of violent or gross injury, 
wrong, or offence, or of a gross violation of law, 


humanity, or morality; grossly offensive or abusive. 

1456 Siz G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 174 [If he] do him 
sum outrageus injure. 7é/d. 287 And he persevere in his 
outrageous langage. 150a Ord. Crysten Bfen ni. v. (1 506) 95 
Whyche thynge is outragyous & presumpcyon detestable 
ayenst god. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 274, Which 
outragions crueltie, I douht not but God wyll ones avenge. 
2883 Gotoinc Calvin oa Deut. ii.65 1a man that hath no 
need doe rob or fleece his Neighbour of his goodes: therein 
appearethso much the lewder and outragiouser naughtinesse, 
2642 in Clarendon Hist. Red. v. § 66 To punish those 
horrible, outragious cruelties, which had been committed in 
the murthering, and spoiling so many of his Subjects, 1852 
Mas. Stowe Uniele Tom's C. xxxv. 313 The outrageous treat- 
ment of poor ‘Tom had ronsed her still more. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F. 286 Pelted with outrageous epithets. 2888 A. K, 
Geren Behind Closed Doors ii, Whether I am to be made 
the victim of an outrageous scandal that will affect my whole 
future career. 


+B. as adv, = next. Obs. 


1375 Baarnour Bruce 1x, 483 He wes ontrageouss hardy. 
1826 Sxecton Magny. 2570 To day hote, to morowe out- 
ragyous colde, 

Outra‘geously, ad. [f. prec. + -ty%.] Inan 
outrageous manner: a. To an immoderate degree, 
excessively, extravagantly; violently, furiously; 
b. In violation or with shameless disregard of law, 
morality, or humanity; atrociously, flagrantly. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter xxx{il 7 Pou hatid be kepand 
vanytes outrageusly. rd, Cant. soz Paim pat lufis pis life 
outrageusly, 1387 Tarevisa Higden (Rolls) TY. 205 Julius 
Cesar... dede outrageousliche azenst be customs and fredom 
of Rome. ¢ 1400 MAUNOEV, (1839) xxit. 239 He may despende 

ynow, and outrageously. yet Chesse ti, iv. Cv b, 
Vhich supposid that hit had been his squyer that he entretid 
so outragyously. 1517 Toakineton Pilgy. (1884) 59 All 
nyght it blew cua peasy: e140 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) 1. 257 Hee fell to the grownde, crienge owt- 
rageuslie that hee was slaine. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Jast.t.27 It is good that this outragiously wicked madnesse 
he bewraied. 1625 K. Lonctr. Barclay’s Argenis iy. ii. 239 
Nobody durst speake tohim thus outragiously fuming. 171 
Sresie Englishm, No. 1. 3, 1] was most outragiously insulte 
by that Rascal of yours. 2854 Dr Quincey Var Wks. TV. 
283 It gives a colourable air of justice .. toa war which is, 
in fact, the most outrageously unjust. 

Outra‘geousness. ([f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being outrageous: a. Excess, extra- 
vaganice; excessive violence, fury, ferocity; b. Flag- 
rant wrongfulness or indignity; enormity, atrocions- 
ness, heinousness. 

i Matorv Arthur xiv. i, 1 see wel ye have grete 
wylle to beslaynens your fader was thorugh oultrageousnes. 
1545 Ascuam Toxoph. To Gentlem. Eng. (Arb.)17 That the 
outragiousness of great gamyng shuld not hurte the honestie 
of shotyng. azg48 Haut Chron., Hen. ViT 48b, This 
aunswere..could not mittigate or assuage the Scottes angre 
and outrageousnes. ¢ 2594 Cart. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. 
WW. Ind, (Hakl) 1: The weather growinge into such a 
monstrous outragiousnes. 1695 J. Epwaaps Perfect. Script, 
19 An example of the impudence and outragiousness of lust. 
1798 Hist in Ann. Reg. 96/2 The violence and outrageousness 
that had characterised its original champions. + Ee Ss 
Frovixes Church's Creed or Crown's eek ? 36 The ont- 
rageousness of the whole proceeding. 


OUTRANCE. 


Ou'trager. [f Ourracrz,] + -rr1.] One who 
subjects to ontrage or gross violence, a violator. 

1873 H. Spencer Study Sociol. ix. (1874) 208 An outrager 
of all laws and social duties. 1892 Columbus (O.) Disp. 
12 Apr., Assaulters and outragers of children. 

Ou‘traging, 7//. a. [f. Ourracey,! + -1NG 2.] 
That outrages or grossly offends; that violates 
justice, morality, or decency; acting ia an ont- 
rageous manner; + furious, raging (0ds.). 

3567, Daant Horace, Ef. xix. F viij, For plaie ingenders 
tremling stryfe and strife outraginge ire. 2612 CrapMan 
Widdowes T. m, Fij bh, These are the ditches ..in which 
outraging ee Pi, 5 both themselues and their riders. 
1642 Baince Wound, Consc. Cured i. 9 The outraging 
Vicenciousnesse of Kings. 2895 Daily News 17 Jan. 6/4 It 
is gratuitously outraging to his unfortunate readers. 

+ Outragiou’sitie. OJs. In 4 outragiouste, 
§ -gyousyte. (a. AFr. type *outrageousté, f. 
outrageous + -te, -TY: not recorded in OF. (Cf. 
Joyousitre.)] The quality of being OUrRaGEoUs : 
a. Going a md usual bounds, abnormality, 
monstrosity ; b. Violence. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. soto If any Iyms be here 
unsemely, Thurgh outragiousté of kynd namely, God sal 
abate pat outrage, thurgh myght, And make pa lyms semely 
to sight, 1470-85 MaLory Artiur im. xv, (He) charged hem 
neuer to doo outragyousyte nor mordre. 

Outraie, variant of OvTRay v.1 Obs. 

Out-rai‘l, v. [Ovr- 18.] trans. 
in railing; to surpass in the use of Tener 

1676 Wycneatry PZ, Dealer i i (1735) 20 Thou mayst 
easily come to,.outerail a Wit. a2 T. Brown Sat. on 
Fr, King Wks. 1730 1. 59 He'd out-rail Oats, and curse both 
thee and Boufflers, 1876 L. Steruen Eng. Th. 18th C.1. 178. 

+ Outraious,2. Ols. Also 6 outraous, -ray- 
ious. [app. f. Ourray sé. + -ous, 

In the first quot. repr. ovivaius, i.e. ontrajus in the F. 
original, so that the Eng. also may be for omtrayous = ont- 
rageous. On the other hand oztraous in quot. 1523 cannot 
be so explained.] Y. 

= OUTRACEOUS @., in its various senses. . 

1303 R. Bauxwe Handi, Synne 5492 3yf pou have be so 
coueytous To mercs men ouer outraious. ¢1450 Loneticii 
Grail xxxv. 162 And Redyn Al day with gret peyne In An 
Owtraions Contre Certeyne. 1523 Lo. Beaaners Froiss. 1. 
xliv. 61 Kyng Phylyppe .. made light therof, and sayd how 
his nephue was but an ouvtraons fole. 

Hence +Outraiously adv. Obs. 

1303 R. Bruune f/andd, Synne 2196 2 pou be a lordyng, 
And outraiusly takyst mennys byng Yn tyme of werre or 
tyme of pes, 13.. [see OUTRAGELY, @ 1340) 

+ Outra’ke!. 04s. Also oute reche, utrack, 
-rak(e. ([? corrupt. of oztrage.] Outrage, excess. 

13.. Cursor MM. 4133 (Cott.) If yee do suilk an outrake 
(v.77. virack, outerake) Ful siker may yee be owrake. Jéid. 
6295 (Cott.) For ogh [w.7. oft] on him bai soght vtrak (v.77. 
outrake, oute reche, vtrake] Quar-for oft sith pai fand his 
wrak. /bid, 2907 5 (Cott.) For pof we fast we agh noght take 
Noper o mete ne drink vtrake. 

+Outrake®. dal. Obs. [f.Our-7 + RaKeE 55,2] 
a. An expedition, a raid, b. (See quot. 1825.) 

217683 Northumbld. betrayd by Dowglas xxxii. in Child 
Ballads (1889) 131. v1 clxxvi. 413/2 And I haue beene in 
Lough Leven The most part of these yeeres three: Vett had 
I never noe out-rake. 180a Srnaatp Chron, Se. Poetry 
Gloss., Oxtrake, an expedition, an out-ride..also an exten- 
sive open pasture for sheep or cattle. 18a5 Brockrtr JV. C. 
Gloss., Outrake, a free ge for sheep from inclosed 
pastures into open grounds, or common lands. 1889 Sireds 
DA rape 26 June (E. D. D.), The records of the Court 

aron of Holgate twice mention an autrack. 

+Ou'trance. Oés. exc. as Fr. (strahs). Forms: 
5-6 oultra(u)noe, 5 out-, owtraunce, 7 outter- 
ance, 5~ outrance. See also Urrrrance. [a. OF. 
oultrgnce, outrance (13the. ia Hatz.-Darm.) going 
beyond bounds, excess, extremity, f. oultrer, outrer 
to. pass beyond, surpass, congner, drive out of 
bounds or to extremity, = Pr. wltrar, It. olfrare to 
go beyond, f. L. sitra, It. olira, F. oltre, ontre 
beyond, In this form the word has been more or 
less obs. since 17th c., since which time however 
the Fr. phrase @ ortrance, d toute outrance (erro- 
neously @ /outrance), to-excess, to extremity, has 
been in occasional use, instead of the Eng. a¢ or 
to (the) outrance. But already c1400 the same 
vowel-shortening which changed ozfer, otmost to 
autter, utmost, shortened o2trance to uttrance, snbseq. 
often extended to UTTERANOE, in which form the 
word is still occasional in literary use.] 

A degree which goes beyond hounds or beyond 
measure; excess: only in the phrases fo (ze71f0) 
outrance, beyond all limits, to the utmost, to ex- 
tremily, af owfrance, at the last extremity ; fo fight 
to (the) or at outrance, to fight to the bitter end, 
to the death (rendering F. combattre a ontrance, 
@ toute ontrance, 13th c. in Littré). 

zqta-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, Fyrste he must. .Unto 
oultraunce with these bulles to f 7a 14.. Hocereve Bad. 
Virg. &-Christ 48 Lest..The feend me assaille, & haue 
at the ontrance. a1420 -— De Reg. Princ. 3217_Rathir 
hadde I-putte hym to fe ontraunce. ¢25go R. Bieston 
Bayte Fortune Avj, But poore men to punishe ynto the 
oultrance. 2601 Hottann Piiny 1. 280 As if sword-fencers 
were hrought within the lists to fight at outterance. 1609 
— Amm, Marcell, xix. ii. 125 They were so stiffely set to 
fight to the outrance. 1755 SMonLeTT Quix. 11. v. (1783) I. 
89 note, To fight the owner to extremity or outrance, 1819 


To outdo 


OUTRANGE. 


Score /vankoc viii, The combat was understood to be at 
outrance. y " 
|b. The corresponding Fr. phrase (also erron. 


a Poutrance). 
1600 Tate in Gutch Coz, Cur. 1. 8 The manner of fight is 
.«by Capitulation, or a Toute Outrance. 1883 S/andard 
24 Oct. §/a (Stanf.) Every duellist @ onérance binds himself 
to commit suicide or murder. 
Outrange (aut)ré''nd3), v. 
l. trans. Gunnery. To exce 


a longer range than. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 85 The best rifles on iny principle 
will out-range by several hundred yards the best ‘six. 
pounder’ in her Majesty's service. 1899 Westnt. Gaz 
2 Nov. 7/2 Our forces were seriously outnumbered, and our 
guns outranged until the arrival of the Naval Brigade. 

2. To surpass in extent of time. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 1, June 5/2 The red deer..can outrange 
them all in the historic records of his antiquity. 

3. To range beyond. 

1883 Philad, Telegraph XL. No. ke 3 Their brethren who 
outranged the forest fastnesses and re linto the hands of men. 

b. Nant. To range past or ahead of, to ontsail. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Outrank, v. [Ovr- 21.) trans. To be 


superior in rank to, to take precedence of. 

1864 in Weaster. 1881 P. Du Cuan Land Midnight 
Sun V1, 150 The Norwegians..outrank every other nation 
in Europe in that respect. 

Out-rant, v. [Our 18 or 21.) fans. To 
exceed in ranting. 

1646-8 G. Danisn. Poems Wks. 1878 1. 211 High Stories, 
to out-rant our dull Garetts. 168: Hickeainciu., Char. 
Shans Plotter Wks. 1716 1. a9, He has.,Prophaneness 
enough to out-ranta Tory. 1885 L'pvol Pest 37 Mar. 4/6 He 
attempts to out-rant and..out-slang the Pali Mall Gazette. 

Outraous, obs. form of OuTRAIOUS, 

Out-rape, -rate, etc.: see Our-. 

+Out-ra‘se, -raze, v. Ods. [OvrT- 16.] 
trans. To pluck or root out, to destroy; to erase, 
efface or rnb ont. Hence + Out-ra‘sed A//. a. 

1413-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy w. xxxi, Let not his prease thy 
royall booke defface But in all haste his renowns outrace. 
34a2 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv, Priv. 128 Fryst he makyd his 
owyn eigh to be out-rasit. czs86 C'tess Pemanoxe /s. 
Lxxiv, xviii, Nor utterly out-rase From tzhles of thy grace 
The flock of thy afflicted ones. 16x G. Sanovs Ovid's 
Met. vis. (1626) 142. Out-razed by the sterne Diseases rage. 
1638 — Paraphr. Div. Poems, Job (1648) 14 No Eys shall 
his out-raz'd impression view. 

Outraught, obs. pa. pple. of OurREAcH. 

Outrave, Sc. past t. of Ourrive v. Obs. 

+ Ou'tray, sd. Ods. Also 5 owtray(e. [f-next.] 

1, = Ourrace 5d. in various senses, 

14.. Ser J. Mandevelle § Souden 78 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
(3864) I. 157 In most outraye. Sathanase was lowset, and 
cawsit this syn. ¢147§ Rauf Corlzar 156 He start 
stoutly agane..For anger of that outray that he had thair 
tane. 1610 Hoxtanp Camden's i a 134 With..great 
eruclty they committed outraies along these shores. ¢1611 
Cuaeman /Uiad xxi. 506 You..know well the outrays thet 
engage All young men's actions, 

2. ?An outgoing ; a going out of bounds. 

¢1624 Cuarman Batrachom. 8 The cat and night-hawke, 
ee much skathe confer On all the outraies, where for food 

sire. 

Outray’, 7! Obs. exc. dial, [a. AngloF, si- 
reier, outreter (of which Godef. cites u/trea for 
sltrera from Horn et Rimenhild):—late L. type 
*ultricére, f. ultrdé beyond; practically identical 
in sense with OF. oz/trer, outrer:—L. *ultrdre; 
hence cognate with outrage, med.L. zltrdgivm, 
and ils derivalive omtrage vb., of which ozfray is, 
in its carlier senses, to 0 great extent a doublet. 
But it appears to have been sometimes felt as 
a compound of Our- and Ray sé. and v., aphetic 
for ARRay: cf. quots. 1387, 1613 in sense a 

+1. intr. To go beyond or exceed bounds; to 
stray ; to break away from a certain place or order; 
to be or get out of array. Ods. 

13.. Coer de L. 2713 Befell that a noble stede Outrayyd 
fron paynym. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. m1. pr. vi. 61 (Camb. 
MS.) Pat they ne sholden nat owtrayen or forlyuen fro the 
vertutts of hyr noble kynrede. ¢3386 — Clerk's 7. 587 This 
warne I yow pat ye nat sodeyaly Out of youre self for vo 
wo sholde outreye. 1387 Tagvisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 243 
I Normaos arrayed hem eft, and tornede aj3en uppon be 

aglische men bat outrayed Iv. ». were out of aray], and 
chased hem in every side. ¢ 1611 Cuarnan [liad Vv. 793 
Your foes, durst nota foote addresse Without their ports .. 
And now they out-ray to your fleete. 2 

2. intr, To go beyond the bounds of moderation 
or propriety ; to be extravagant; to go to excess. 

61440 York Myst. xxxiii. 100 Agayne Sir Cesar hym selfe 
he segges and saies, All be wightis in this world wirkis in 
waste, Pat takis hym any tribute; pus his teching outrayes. 
1624 Jackson Christ's Answ. § 14 Reason itself must be 
reguizted .. otherwise it will outray farther in its desires 
than sense. r6s5 — Creed v. v. §8 Without whose lists 
sbould he temp: them to outray much in notorious dis- 
soluteness. 1878 Cmberld, Gloss., Oot ray, to exceed 
propriety. 

3. trans. To go beyond, overcome; to vanquish, 
ctush; to surpass, excel. Now dial. 

€1420 Anturs of Arth, xxiv, The child playes atte the 
balle, That ontray schalle 30 alle Derfly that daye! ¢ 1430 
Lyns. Chichev. & Byc. in Dodsley O. P. X11. 336 Wymmen 
han made hemself so stronge, For to outraye humylite. 2430 
— St, Afargaret 343 Thi chast lyf, thy parfyt holynesse 


Our- 21, 18,17.) 
in range, have 


267 


Han ine venquysshed and outrayed in distresse. ©€1440 
Gencerydes 2426 What knyghte is yender..That in the feld 
outrayth enerychone? 1523 SKELton Crown Lawret xxiii, 
The cause why Demosthenes so fasmously is bruted Onel 
proceeded, for that he did outray Eschines. a1§39 — 2B 
Sparowe 84 Where Cerberus doth barke,.. Whom aiates 
dyd outraye. 1876 F. K. Rostnson JVAithy Gloss., Qutray, 
to outshine; to excel. 

+4. intr. To be outrageous, commit onlrages. 

1377 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 217 3if that his enemys on3t 
outrayed, To chasteit hem wolde he not lete. ¢ 1430 Lows- 
nich Grail xlvi. 41 Anon kyng Mordrayns gan to Owtraye, 
And Al the Contre gan for to Afrzye And breod bothe Castel 
and town. 

_ 5. trans. To outrage, to treat outrageously ; to 
injore, insult, abuse. Ods. 

¢1400 Melayne 12 And saide paire gaumes weren alle gone 
Owttrayede with hethen thede. ¢1475 Nan Coiljear 374 
3one man that thow outrayd Is not sa simpill as he said. 
1§30 PALSGR. 651/1, 1 outraya persooe (Lydgate), I do some 
outrage or extreme hurt tohym. e oultrage. 

+6. To put out (of bounds), turn out, expel. Ods. 

1415 Hoccieve To Sir 7.Oldeastie 279 In your fals errour 
shul yee been outrayed And been enhabited with Sathanas, 
1430-40 Lypc. Lockas ut. xxii. Aeading, Evagoras King of 
Cipre was by Artaxerxes outrayed and putte from his 
kingdom. c147o Haavinc Cron. ceix. xi, They two 
warryed..Vpon the duke of Burgoyne, and hym outrayed, 
That he went into Burgoyne all formayed. s 

Hence + Outray‘er, one who ahuses or insults ; 
+ Outray‘ing vd/. sd. Ods. 

1375 Bansoun Bruce xvii. 182 Bot gifthe mair misad- 
uenture Befell thame, it suld richt hard thing Be till leid 
thame till outraying. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 
215 Howsocuer some surly syres, or mincing ontraiers doe 
scorne and scoffe at them behinde their backes. 

Outray:, v.2 rere. [f Ovt- 14, 21 + Ray 
v, 56.) &. trtr. To flash oulasaray; to radiate, 
emanate. b. érans. To surpass in radiance. 

1647 H. Moar Poems 144 Mans soul from Gods own life 
outray’d. 1652 Bentowes Theoph. 1, viii, Thou outray’st 
all diamonds of the skies. 1895 Lo. De Taatey Poerrs Ser. 
ut. 1An aureole outrayed upon her brow. 

Outrayious, variant of OuTRatous. Obs. 

Out-raze, variant of OuT-RasE, v. Obs. 

Outre, obs. variant of Urrer v. 


fOutreé (ztre), «. (s5.)  [F. ontrd, pa. pple. of 
outrer to go beyond limits, to push to excess.] 
Beyond the bounds of what is usual or considered 
correct and proper ; unusual, eccentric, out-of-lhe- 
way; exaggerated. 

1732 Ricwaroson Statues ftaly 191 The Sword comes 
above 2 Yard through her Body; the Expression is some- 
thing Savage, and Outré. 1742 Frecoinc 7. Andrews Pref., 
A judicious eye instantly rejects anything oxtrd. 1791 Mas. 
Rapeurre Kom. Forest vii, In these solitary woods it is 
quite ontre. 1816 SINGER Hist. Cards 66 Some of them are 
extravagant and oxtré, 21859 De Quixcey Conversation 
Wks. 1860 XIV. 169 He will talk upon estré subjects. 

+B. as sé. That which is extravagant or fan- 


taslic. Obs. 

1789 Gounsm. Pol. Learn. x, To exhibit the ridiculous 
outré of a harlequin under the sanction of that venerable 
name. 1760-72 H. Baooxs Fvol of Qual. (1809) I. 53 A 
sumptuous oxtré of terms, and new cut of phrase. 


Outreach (awtrif), 56. [Ovr- 7.) The act 
of reaching ont. : 

1870 Witten 70 L. WM. Child 30 No proof beyond this 

earning, This outreach of onr hearts, we necd. 1 

WiLLies Brooks New Starts in Life v. 8o What a different 
thing this life and this outreach toward man becomes. 

Outreach (aut)r#t{), v.1 [Our- 17, 18¢, 14155] 

1. érans. To exceed in reach, to reach or exten 
beyond; to exceed, surpass, 

1968 Ascuam Scholem. i. (Arh.) 21, I found the site 80 
good..but the making so costlic, oatreaching my habilitic. 
1646 Sir T. Baowne Prend. Ep. 385 This..may seeme to 
outreach that fact, and to exceed the regular distinctions of 
murder, 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr, Life (1747) IIL. 173 It_puzzles 
my Conceit, and out-reaches my Wonder. 1 "9 Putiurs 
Brooks Influence of Jette ii. 131 He..did a larger work 
which has far outreached pie people. ’ 

+2. To overreach ; to deceive, cheat ; to outwit. 

1579-80 Noun Fintarch (1676) 163 Fabius .. was ont- 
reached and deceived by Hannibals fine stratagem of his 
Oxen. 1634 Foro P. Warbeck w. iv, The man Of cunning 
is out-reagh'd; we must he safe. 1643 Herve Answ, Ferne 
47. The Doctor hath outreached him. 

3. tnir. To reach too far; to go beyond bounds. 

r65r N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ut. vie (1739) 28 A Prince 
that knew how to set a full value upon Church-men,..and, 
it may be, did somewhat outreach in that course. 

4, trans, and intr. To reach ont, stretch ont, 


extend. foet. 

1594 Sc. Metr, Ps. cxxxvi. vi, Yea, he the heavy a 
Of all the earth did streache, And on the waters large The 
same he did out reache. 1801 Sovtusy 7Aadaba vin. xii, 
They stood with earnest eyes, And arms out-reaching, when 
again The darkness closed around them, 1818 Keats Endyn. 
1. 867 With wings outraught And spreaded tail, a vulture 
could not glide Past them. 1887 Bowen Virgil. Eneid it. $3: 
Hand outreaching to hold him, and spear uplifted to smite 

So Ou'trea:ching v6/. sd. and Api. a. 

1587 Gouoixc De Afornay xxxi, sor And for the out- 
reaching of abhominations, there shalbe desolation vnto 
theende. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 359/t Other craft at 
anchor, sheltered by the outreaching Innd. | 

+Outreacch, v.2 Ofs. rare. A variant of OuT- 
REIK z, to fil out, equip. Hence + Outrea’cher, 
an ontfitter. 

1640 in Spalding Trond. Chas, f [see OvtrurTer 3} 


OUTREIKING. 


Outread (aut,r/d), v. [Ovr- 15 b, 18.] 

- Bad no tread throngh or to the end. rare. 

ri ay Diary (S. H. S. 1901) 141 [1] outred the first 
Boke "WIM canyes on Chewy Hl eee anh of CHA 

2. To ouldo in reading ; to read more than. 

1815 Zeluca II. 260 She would out-read Lydia Languish 
herself. 1888 FL Waapen Witch of Hills 11. xxiii. 209 
Ladies out-read us, out-write us. 

+Outrea-der. Ofs. rare. [For *outredder, f. 
poy v2.) One who fits ont (a Hp). 

16zz Matynes Anc. Lat-Merch. 444 Against Pi thei 
assistera or abettors, Outreaders or Receivers. a 

Outrea‘son, v. [Ovr- 18c¢, 18.) ¢rans. To 
overcome by reasoning or argument; to outdo 
ors in reasoning. 

1644 J. Goopwin Dang. Fightin, t. God 30 That wa 
which shall be able to a eal other waves: will rf 
last exalt unitic, 1677 Gare Crt, Gentiles 11. tv. 117 A 
carnal mind vainly puffed up out-reasons al good con- 
victions of dutie. 1821 Examiner 46/2 They were alike 
out-voted and out-reasoned. 1891 C. Core Cy Ress 139 He 
did not attempt to outreason the silly superstition. 

Out-reave to Out-redden: see Our-. 


+Out-reckon, v. Ods. [Ocr- 18.] ¢rans. 
To exceed in reckoning or computation. 

1617 Fretcuer Melentinian 1.i, A power that can preserve 
us after ashes, And make the names of men out-reckon ages. 
1698 Tyson in PAtl. Trans, XX. 141 But Jul. Cas. Scaliger 
+ -out-reckons them 

Outrecuidance (strakdidans, atoskwi'dins). 
arch, Also 5-6 oultre-, -cuyd-, -quyd-, 6-cuid-, 
-a(u)noe, 5 utterquidaunoe, 6 ultrequed-, 7 
outercuidance. [a. F. omtrecuidance (12-13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. outrecuider (12th c.), f. outre 
beyond, to excess + cutder to think, plume oneself 
:—L, cégitdre to think.] Excessive self-esteem ; 
overweening self-confidence or self-conceil ; arro- 
gance 5 conceit, presumption. 

1435 in Wars Eng. in France (Rolls) 11. 584 Grete pride 
and outrecuidaunce, and setting noo store be none othere 
mannes frenshipe. ¢ 1495 Epitaffe etc. in Skelton's Wks. 
(1843) II. 392 Sore may thou rue thy viterquidaunce. 1524 
St. Pagers Hen. ViH, VW. 255 She shal remayne in over- 
moche estymacion and oultrecuidance of her self. 1599 
Broughton's Let. ii. 10 To such an outrecuidance hath your 
selfe-conceit caried you. a 1652 Home Alad Compile & fe 
Wks. 1873 1. 5 Therein was youroutrecuidance. 1829 Scott 
Ivanhoe ix, Ivis full time..that the outrecuidance of these 
peasants should be restrained. 1888 Saz, Kev, 18 Ang. 95/2 
Admiral Hornby has rebuked the outrecuidance of English- 
men who seemed to think so. 

+Ou‘tred, 5. Sc. Obs. [f Our- 7+ Rep 56.] 

1. Clearance from debt or liability; settlement 
of accounts; finishing of a business. 

1491 Acta Dom, Council. (1839) 205/s As jit he has gottine 
na payment oor outred, 1330in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 244° 
For ontred and payment of his faderis dettis. 1695 J. Sacer 
Article Wks. 1844 1. 282 Why else would his Grace have so 


' earnestly required expedition and hasty outred ? 


2. Outfit, equipment (of a ship, a man), 

1491 Acta Axdit. (1839) 154 P2t patrick liel, .sal..pay, 
..for be outred of his parte of his schip callit be mare of 
dunde. 1592 Se. Acts Yas. VI (1814) LIL, 541/x Sen the 
outred of the saidis schippis. 2610 J. Mexvitt Diary (1842) 
710 They tuo wer left to orak outred for thame selffis. 

+ Ontre'd, v1 Se. Obs. [f Our- 15 + RED 2.] 

1. ¢rans. To disentagle; to extricate from diffi- 
culties by settlement of liabilities; to clear of 


encumbrances. aoe 7 
1467 Se. Acts Jas. 1/1, c. 23 (1597) For their payment, ao 
to outred their selfe. 1488 Acta Dom. Comell aie) oh 
His executoris has gudis aneuch for be outredding of his 
dettis. 1610 J. Mesviet Diary (1842) 710 We wantit no 
credite to outred our selffis out of all expensis. 1670 in H. 
Miller Scenes § Leg. x. (1850) 150 For outredding them of 

their necessary and most urgent affairs. 

2. To fit out (a ship). 

1535 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot.in Pitcairn Crim, Trials |. 285° 
To George Wallace, for outredding of the Kingis = 
schip towart Deip. 1592 Se. cts Fas. VI (1814) 541 Being 
commandit be his hienes to wictoall and outred the schipis. 

Out-re'd, 7.2 [f. Ovut- 20 + Repa.] érans. 
To surpass in redness. 

1648 Herrick f/esper., jegh * Cherry, 1 saw a cherry 
weep,.. Because my Julia's lip..did out-red the same. 

Out-rede: see ATREDE v. 


Out-rei'gn, 2. [Ovr- 17,18.) trans. To reign 
to the end of, beyond, or longer than. : 

1gg0 Srenser J. Q. th x. 45 Till they outraigned had their 
utmost date. 1641 Six E, Derixc Sf. on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. 

Aotichrist hath out-raigned him for 1600 yeares, 1Bo1 
W. Tayioa in Afonthiy Mag. XI. p ome governed by 
twelve Ceesars in succession, of whom the second Augustus, 
out-reigned the others. 

+Outrei‘k,2. Sc. Obs. [f Our-15+ReziKx v.) 
trans, To fit out or equip. . 

1640-1 Kirkceudbr, War-Comm. Min, Bk, (1855) 102 A roll 
of the number, bothe of horss and foote, which may be ont- 
reiked .. for the foirsaid recerve. 1694 Lend, Gaz, No. 
2959/3 The Men to be outreiked for this present Levy. — 

So +Owtreik sb, }Outrelking v2/. sb. equip- 
ment, outfit; tOu-treiker, one whoequipsorfits ont. 

1644 Sc. Acts Chas. [ (1819) VL. 74/2 That there bea moneths 
pay advanced for their outreike and furnishein: their hi 
1648 (bid, V1. 317/t title, Act in favours of 
af Horse and : vi 708 


OUT-RELIEF. 


On't-relie:f, = Ozt-door relief: see OUTDOORG.2. 

1892 Pali Mai! G. 7 Sept. 6/2 You have got an outerelief 
officer. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 31 May 3/r There are successful 
out-relief unions as we)l as successful anti-out-relief unions. 
1goo Vew Cent. Rev. V1. 399 Even under the system of 
out-relief there is some Jittle incentive left. 

Outrely, obs. form of OUTERLY. ' 

Outréness (strenés)., [f. OuTBE + -NESS.] 
The quality of being otré, unusual, or pecullar, 

183a Motiey Corr, (1889) 1. ii, 19 The University towns 
[in Germany] are the homes of ‘outré-ness’, 1882 Haw- 
THORNE Dr, Grimshawe viii, A certain seemly beauty in 
him showed strikingly the. .outréness of the rest of their lot. 

+ On‘t-re:nt. O¢s. [Ovt- 6.] Rent paid out; 
payment of the nature of rent or rent-charge, esp. 
as deducted from or opposed to income or rent 


received. 

31479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51 That the seid Roberd shall 
beer alle oute rentys and seruices of olde tyme charged ypon 
the seid maner to tho chief lordes of the same fee. 1523 
Firzuers. Surv. 31 Than mast there be deduct out of the 
sayd grose somme all maner of out rentes and ordynary 
charges. 1635 Eart Strarroan Lett. & Disp, 2739) 7. 489 
Also that all the other Out-Rents forth of my Estate be 
orderly paid. 1769 Aclome Inclos, Act 15 Persons having 
any... Rent, Ont-rent, Fee-farm rent. 1794 Hutcuinson 
Hist. Cundld, \, 259 note, Reserving to the vicar..an out. 
rent of 6s. 8a. yearly. A 

+Ou'trepa:ss,v. Ods. [a.F.outrepasser(12the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ouére beyond + passer to pass.} 
trans, To pass beyond, surpass. Hence t+ Outre- 
passed f//.a., surpassing. So + Outrepasae sé, 
that which surpasses all others. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 20b, Certaynly my lady ys the 
oultrepasse of al other ladyes, /did. 32 The..oultrepassed 
beaute of the vertuous Myrro. 1648 City Alarum 21 Why 
should a few Accomptants stand up like Hercules Colomnes, 
which no man dares outrepasse? 

Outrequydaunce, obs. £ OvurRECUIDANCE, 

Out-resent to Out-rhyme: see Ovr-. 

Outride (aw'tyraid), 56. rare. [f. next.] 

1. The act of riding out, a ride ont; an excursion. 

1740 Somervitte Hodéino? Ded., Your province is the 
town; leave me a small outride in the country. 1765 Percy 
Reliques Gloss., Outrake, an out-ride; or expedition. ; 

2. The district of an outrider or commercial 
traveller. local. é 

1884 Upton-ou-Severn Gloss. 1896 Warwicksh. Gloss, 

Outri‘de, v. [Ovz- 14, 15, 18, 17.] 

1. inir, and trans. To ride ont. Obs. or poet. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. 952 Gyfiroun hys hors outryt, And 
was wode out of wyt. 1815 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 629 The 
bravest that ever in battle ontrade. 

2. To outdo in riding, to ride better, fastcr, or 
farther than; to leave behind or outstrip by riding. 

1530 Patsca. 650/2 Take as swyfte a geldynge as thou 
canste fynde and I holde the twenty nobles I outryde the. 
1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. [V, 1.4. 36. 1685 DancearietD Afem, 
3 Feb. 21 We..by much out-rode all the Parsuers for the 
space of an hour Whip and Spur. 1861 Tnackerav Four 

corges (1880) 53 What postilion can outride that pale 
horseman? 1890 'R. Bo.parwoop' Col. Reformer (1891) 243 
He tried ineffectually to outride. the furious animal. 

b. transf, and fig. 

1672 Dryden Cong. Granada u. i. (1725) 40 Likea Tempest 
that out-rides the Wind. 1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed, 4) 
115 ‘Their anxiety now was to outride the news lest they 
should be stopt. 

Ofa ship: To ride out, to survive the violence 
of (a storm). 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. v. (1739) 11 Who by 
patience out-rode the storms of foreign force. 1827 HALLAM 
Const. Lfist, 1. v. (1876) 247 Those perils appear (ce to us, 
who kaow how ithe vessel outrode them. 1856 R. A. 
Vauanan .ystics (1860) 1, 202 By what divine art was it 
that his ark was so skilfully framed as to out-ride those 
deluges of trouble? : 

4, inir. Toridein advance of or beside a carriage 


as an outrider. (Cen?, Dict.) 

Outrider (au'traidez), [Ovr- 8.J One who 
rides out or forth. 
at 1. An officer of the sheriff's court whose duties 
included collecting dues, delivcring summonses, etc, 

1340 Act 14 Edw. [1/, c. 9 Et que per tieux baillifs & 
hundreders, et lour soutzbaillifs, le Roi & le poeple soient 
Serylz, €N oustant pur touz jours toux les outriders & autres 
qt en divers Countees avant ces hures notoriement ont 

lestruit le ple. 1406 folls Parl. 11. 598/1 Plusours 
Visconts .. les ditz amerciaments levent par lour Ministres 
appellez Outryders, c1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 26 Bot all 
fals indytars, Quest mingers and Iurers, And alf thise fals 
out rydars, 1607 Cowet Jutergr., Ocvtryders, sceme to be 
none other but bayliffe errants, LOVE by the Shyreenes 
or their fermers, to ride to the fardest places of their 
counties or handreds, with the more speede to summon to 
their county or hundred courts. [So 1706 in Paitrirs, 1848 
in Wuarton.] 

2. An officer of an abbey or convent, whose 
duty It was to attend to the external domestic 
requirements of the community, esp. to look after 
the manors belonging to it. Ods. 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 424 Pai ordenyt 

hyr pare out-rydere, Par witale to be house to by. €1386 
Cuaucer Prof. 166 A Monk ther was a fair for the maistrie 
An outridere that lonede venerie [cf. Shigman's 7. 65). 
1393 Lanct, ?, PL C. v, 116 Til..religious out-ryders 
reclused in here cfoistres, 1526 in Visitat. Norwick (Cam- 
den) 214 (Abbey St. Benet’s, Hulme) Dompnus Willelmus 
Hornyng, outesrider. 1532 /éfd. 279 Dominus Ricardus 
Norwych, owte-ryder. 
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+3. a. Aforagerofan army. b. Ahighwayman. 

rg81 Savite Tacitus, Hist, wv. |. (1591) 207 The cohorts.. 
reconered all the spoile, sane onely that which certaine out- 
riders had caryed further into the cuntrey, 1598 GrenewEY 
Taciius, Ann, tv. vi. (1622) 97 The out-riders and forragers 
were conducted by certaine eieiea Moores. 1600 Heywoop 
ist Pt, Edw. LV, ww. i Wks. 1874 1. 43, I feare thou art 
some outrider that liues by taking of purses here, on Bassets 
Heath. 16z5 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. i. 4 Some 
outriders of Lycogenes his campe, which..lay in wait for 
4 passengers, 

. A commercial traveller; a tradesman’s travel- 
ling agent. dial. 

1762 Misc. Ess, in Ann. Reg. 205 When the humble out- 
rider astride his saddle-bags, goes his rounds for fresh orders, 
to dealers and chapmen in the country, 1785 T'RusLEK A/od. 
Times 1.19 An outrider to a tradesinan in London. 1814 
Marsnatt Rev. IV, 220(E. D. D.) Mr. M. was some years 
out-rider and clerk to Mr, W. ago NV. § Q.s.9 VILL 462/21. 

5. A mounted attendant who rides in advance of 


or beside a carriage. 

1530 Paisaa. 250/2 Outryder, avant courreur, 179% Mav. 
D'Arsiay Diary 2 Aug., We saw a very handsome coach, 
and four horses, followed by..outriders, stop at the gate. 
180r Ann. Reg. 13 She set off for Brighton with four horses 
and out-riders. 1860 ADELAIDE A. PaocTer Sailor Boy iii, 
Outriders first, in pomp and state, Pranced on their horses 
through the gate. jig. 1869 Biackmore Lorua D. vii, 
There were. .light outriders of pithy weed. . 

Ou'tri:ding, v4/. sb. [Ovr- 9.] The action 
of riding out; sec. raiding, maranding. So Out- 
riding f9/. a. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I. 185 When the tyme came of her 
out ryding none sawe her, but her husband. @ 1641 Br. 
Mountacu dets §& Afon, (1642) 287 The Inhabitants of 
Thrachonitis..were by him restrained of out-riding, robbing, 
and spoyling of their neighbours, their ancient practise. 
1812 Scott Let. to Crabde in Lockhart, His [Robin Hood's] 
indistinct ideas concerning the doctrine of meune and ¢usne 
being no great objection to an outriding Borderer. 

Outri'g, v. [Back-formation from OuTRIGGER 
3.) ¢frans. To furnish with outriggers. 

1883 Harper's Mag, Oct. 713/1 It could be outrigged for 
rowing. | Z 

Outrigged (au'tyrigd), Ap/. 2. [Ovr- 11; after 
OUTRIGGER 56. 3.] Fitted with Oatrie yer. 

1861 Times 27 Sept., A rowing expedition abroad.,in the 
first ‘outrigged ’' four which has been upon foreign waters. 
1867 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. Apr. 202 A pair-oar gig 
outrigged. 1888 W. B. Woopcats Beating 143 Half-out- 
rigged gigsbecamecommon. 1900 W. E. Sugawoop Oxford 
Rowing 26, 1845 saw the general introduction into Oxford of 
outrigged boats, an innovation viewed with much alarm by 
the niversity authorities, 

Outiigner (antyri:gaz). [f Our adv, + Rig v.1 
+-ER!: bnt in various senses preccded by Ovt- 
LiGGER, of which it may be in part an alteration. ] 

Something rigged ont or projecting. 

1. Naut. a. A strong beam passed through the 
port-holes ofa ship, used to secure the masts and 
counteract the strain in the act of careening; b. 
A spar to haul out a sheet; ¢, A small spar to 
thrust out and spread the breast-backstays; d. A 
boom swung out to hang boats clear of a ship; 
e. The cathead of a ship (Knight Dict. Mech); 
f. Any framework rigged up outside the gunwales 
of a ship. 

1769 Fatcoxer Dict, Marine (1789), Out-rigger, a strong 
beam of timber, of which there pe fixed on the side 
of a ship, and projecting from it, in order to secure the masts 
in the act of careening. Out-rigger is also a small boom, 
occasionally used in the ad to cn out the breast-back- 
stays to windward, in order to increase their tension, and 
thereby give additional security to the top-mast. /d/d., 
Entennes, the props, or out-riggers, fixed on the side of a 
sheer-hulk, to support the sheers. 1858 in Adm.Horndy's 
Biog. vi. (1896) 61, 1 have fitted two splendid outriggers of 
the fore- an ria aque and if I can get some 
new royals shall do well. 1873 QO. Xev. 121 Torpedoes have 
now been made available for ocean warfare,. being carried 
into action either on an outrigger stretching ahead of a ship 
or towed abreast of the ship. 

2. A contrivance used in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans to steady the native canoe and prevent it 
from capsizing. Formerly called Ournicerr, ave 

A common form consists of a boat-shaped block of wood or 
bamboo, laid parallel to the length of the canoe, and joined 
to it at each end by long bamboo poles. Sometimes one, 
sometimes two of these are used. 

ve Anson's Voy. ut. v. 341 The frame is intended to 
batlance the proa, and. .is usually called an outrigger. Jéid., 
The mast, yard, m, and ontriggers are all made of 
bamboo. 1777 Minter in Phil. Trans. LXVIUL 174 They 
are about ten feet tong, and about a foot broad, and have an 
outrigger on each side, to prevent their over-setting. 1838 
Por A. G. Pynt Wks. 1864 LV. 163 Sixty or seventy Rafts, 
or flatboats with outriggers. 1865 Luasocs Prehist, Times 
xiii, (1869) 429 They use canoes.. fitted with an outrigger. 

. An iron bracket, fixed to the side of a rowing 
boat, bearing a rowlock at its outer edge, so as to 
increase the leverage of the oar while allowing the 
boat to be constructed very narrow. b. A light 
boat fitted with such Rppendages, an ontrigged 
boat ; collog. abbreviated to rigger, 

According to the Badminton book on Rowin , outriggers 
were introduced on the ‘I'yne between 1830 and 1840; they 
were first seen in London, and at Oxford and Cambridge, in 
1844-53 an Outrigger boat was built for the Cambridge crew 
for the University Boat-race of 1845, but not used till the next 
year, when both crews rowed in outriggers (April 3). 

1845 délusir, Lond. News 29 Mar, 205/2 New Boat [for 


OUTRIGHT. 


Cambridge crew]..She is an outrigger, built on the same 
principle as the boat brought from Newcastle by the Claspers, 
and used at the Thames Regatta. 1845 Vice-Chancellor’s 
Regul. Boats Oxford 3 Dec., All skiffs or boats constructed 
for less than four oars of which the rowlocks are projected 
froin the sides by means of outriggers (commonly called 
Clasper-built boats), 1846 7imes 4 Apr. 6/5 (Boat race) The 
winners [Cantabs] rowed in a beautiful outrigger built by 
the eminent Searles, of Stangate. 1851 /d/ustr. Lond. News 
16 Aug. 222/2 A fatal accident, resulting from the use of the 
‘outrigger ' below bridge. 1858 J. Payn Foster Brothers 
xvii. (1859) 322 An innumerable fleet of fairy shallops, 
delicatest outriggers, wherein to sneeze is to be capsized. 
1865 Knicut Pass, Work. Life M11. i. 4 The solitary youth 
in his outrigger..training for the contest of a regatta, 1871 
¥. J. Furnivan, Trial Forewords 98 note, Mr. Beasley of 
St. John's will recollect our spending the leisure of a Long 
Vacation at Cambridge—was it 1845?—in building a pair of 
outriggers..the first really narrow ones ever built. 1900 
W. E. Suerwoon Oxford Rowing 26 Oriel introduced the 
first outrigger this year [1844] in their four. /d%¢. 97 The 
early outriggers were all clinker-built, and..were first made 
with outriggers to fold into the boat, for convenience in 


packing. hes : 

4. An addition to a wagon or farm-cart to in- 
crease its carrying capacity; a set of harvest- 
shelvings. decal. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilis 69 The waggons..seldom use 
any overlays or ontriggers, either at the ends or sides. 

5. Building and Mech. Applied to various struc- 
tures placed so as to project from the face of 
a wall, a frame, etc., e.g. a beam projecting from 
a wall to support hoisting-tackle; the jib of a 
crane; a wheel or pulley outside the frame of 
a machine for the communication of motion, etc. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 51 The steam or impellin 
pulleys, frequently called riggers (outriggers ? as they stan 
out from the side of the machine, like outrigger-sails in a 
ship) by engineers. 1863 QO. Rev. CX1V. 311 Another plat. 
form was inserted under the lantern, and tied to the lower 
platform by a chain inside the tower and straps of iron out. 
side, and great shores from the outriggers of the lower 
levee) commisied the cradle in which the building was 
supported, Eb ’ 

. An extension of the splinter-bar of a carriage, 
to admit of a second horse heing harnessed along- 
side of that which is in the shafts; hence, An extra 
horse running outside the shafts. 

Outriggers were also used with heavy gun-carriages. 

188r Hawnixs C'less & Gertr. (1812) 111. 273 So I see 
you drive here with an outrigger! 1844 Mrs. Houston 
VYachki Voy. Texas 11. 279 Sometimes a second horse is 
attached as an outrigger, and has a pretty effect. 1902 
E. L. Baanpretn Note, ] used to drive in India (186s) 
acart with shafts intended for one horse (the common hill 
tonga), to which I often attached another fastened to an 
outrigger which consisted of a projecting piece of wood, so 
that the horses were driven like a pair, 

7. fig. An outsider, not a regular member; an 
onhanger. 

1852 R. S. Suarers Sfonge's Sp. Tour (2893) 177 ‘It 
generally drew the picked men from each, to say nothing of 
outriggers and chance customers. : ‘ , 

8. attrib, and Comb., as outrigger-sail, skiff, ete.; 
outrigger hoist, a hoisting apparatus rigged out 
from an onter wall: see sense 5. 

1835 Outrigger-sail [sce sense 5}; 1853 ‘C, Beoe’ (E. 
Bradley) Verd. Green (1857) 18 The former occupied his 
outrigger skiff, 1863 Afacnr. Mag. Aug. 293 The famous 
six-oar outrigger boat of Harvard College. 1878 Sez. Aimer. 
XXXVIII. 223/% (proved Hoisting Machinery),.1n the 
outrigger hoist .. the advantages are that two pinion gears 
are employed, gearing into two large gears. 1892 E. REEvES 
Homeward Bound 131 The other side [of the catamaran] is 
taken up by an outrigger keel about 7 feet off, attached to 
the boat by two long-arched, spider-like arms, . 

Hence Ou'tri:ggered a., fitted with an outrigger; 
Ouw'tri-ggerlesa a., without an ontrigger. 

a4 . Rev. Apr. 326 Sailing boats of the ‘catamaran 
model, long black boats, ontriggered. 1767 WaLLis Cir- 
cumnav. Globe vi (R. Suppl.), One of their sages .. had o° 
foretold that ..an outriggerless canoe would come to their 
shores [Otaheite] from a distant land. Bib, Soe. Rec, 
(N. Y.) Feb., Skilful paddlers propet their outriggerless 
canoes. 

Ou tri:gging, v4/.s6. [Ovt- 9.] That which 
is rigged out, or with which anything is rigged 
out; also, outside rigging. 

1864 A. Gaanam Terrible Wout I. 108 The tall masts of 
a man-of-war, or the more hamble outrigging of a brig or 
collier, 1899 [Vestnt. Gaz. 19 Sept. 4/1 The gunboat..ran 
so closely alongside the Diamante that her guns tore away 
the steamer’s outrigging. 

Outright (aut)rsit), adv. (aaj.) [f. Our adv, 
+ Ricut.] 

1, Of direction in space: Straight out; directly 
onward ; straight ahead. Now rare. 

13... ELE, Adtil, P, A. 1054 A reuer of be trone per ran 
Out-ry3te. 1564 P. Moore Hose Health 1. ix. 38 Sothern: 
woode .. is good for them y! can not breath, but when they 
hold their necke outright. 1601 Hottann Péy I. 167 The 
same writer maketh mention of one that could see and dis+ 
cerne out-right 135 miles. 1685 Gracian's Couriiers Orac. 
17 1t is easie to shoot a Fowl! that flies out-right, but not a 
Bird ‘which is irregular in its flight. 1719 De For Crusoe 
i. vili, I never travell'’d in this Journey above two Miles 
outright in n Day, or thereabouts. 1849 WiaTeLy Leé. in 
Life (1866) Il. 145 You get a brighter view of a comet, or 
some other of the heavenly bodies, when you are looking not 
Ee at it, but at some other star near it. 

+b. Without a break, straight away; ‘on 


end’, consecutively, continuously. Oés. 


OUTRIGHTLY. 


1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1676) 464 Nicias..thus travellin 
eight days journey out-righttogether. 1607 TorsetL foxr-/, 
Beasts (1658) 253 So would they ride them an hundred and 
fifty miles out right. . 

+2. Of time: Straight, straightway ; forthwith, 
immediately, without delay. Ods. 

ergo S. Zag. Leg. 1. 457/16 Seint leonard nolde it graunti 
nouzht: ake outrizht it gan for-sake. 1577-87 Horinsuzo 
Chron. 1. 37/2 Such as he found abroad in the countric he 
slue out right on eueric side. r61x Hevwoon Gold. Age tv. 
Wks, 1894 III. 69 If you hut offer't, I shall cry out right. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 294 They shall be sent out of the 
Kingdom outright without delay. (To slay outright 
appears to have passed from this sense to the next.) 

3. So that the act is finished at once; altogether, 
entirely; fo hill outright, i.e. so that the victim 
dies on the spot; /o se// or purchase outright, 1. e. 
so that the thing disposed of becomes at once the 
full property of the buyer. 

1603 Dravton Bar, Wars i. Ixxvi, Where slaine out-right, 
Tnow the same behold. 16a3 Lo. Carew in Lismore Papers 
(1888) Ser. it, INI. 6x Lett me knowe..whether I should sete 
it for a yearely rent, or sell it out righte. 1656 H. Punziirs 
Purch, Patt, (1676) & What may be the value of them to 
buy then: out right? 1772 Path, Trans. LXII. 45a note, 
Aman .. was killed outright hy one hlow ofa poker. 1775 
Swerwan Denna ut. ii, Touch her lips, and she swoons 
outright. 1884 Mauch. Exant, 21 Mar. 5/1 The majority 
of those who fell were not killed outright by the bullet 
which sent themtothe ground. 1885 Law Simes LXXVIL 
458/1 The interests might have been disposed of outright. 

4. To the fnll extent, fully out, completely, 
entirely, quite ; without reservation or limitation ; 
openly, without reserve of manner or expression. 

13.. Guy Warw., (E. E.T.S, 1887) 440 And pei he be pe 
fende out-rizt ¥ schal for be take pe fizt, 1332 More Confut. 
Tindale 1. Wks, 483/1 Within a whyle after..the frere made 
the foole madde outright. 1593 Suaus. 2 en. V/, 1, ii qt 
Nay Elinor, thea must I chide outright. a 1625 Beaus. & 
Fi. Honest Alan's Fort. v. i, 1 simper'd sometime, .. But 
never langh’d outright. @171%9 Aootson (J.), He neigh'’d 
outright, and all the steed exprest. 1875 JowrTT Plato 
(ed. 2) Vv. 404 Some bold man who .. will say outright what 
is best for the city. 1895 T. Haroy ess Pref., In plannin; 
the atories the idea was that large towns. .should be name 
outright, 

B. adj. 1. Directed or going straight on. rare. 

161 Corcr., Dressiere, a straight or outright path, or 
tract. (did. s.v. Balancer, Without any certain, or outright 
course in his flight. 1878 Stevenson Snland Voy. 192 
When the river now .. only glided seaward with an even, 
outright, but imperceptible speed. 

2. Direet ; downright ; thorough, ont-and-out. 

t53a More Conful, Tindale Wks. 404/2 A mouthe.. 
Bevel sometime y* frere, sometime Y foxe, sometime the 
‘oole, & sometime the outeright ribanid. 185: H. W, 


tempted to outright wickedness. 1856 
Sir F. Malcolu 1, vit. 98 Malcolm di 
hearty outright manner, 

3. Complete, entire, total. 

Mod, Newspaper, He mentioned the probable outright 
cost of such an undertaking. 

Hence + Outri‘ghtly adv. Obs. = A. 3. 

3642 J. Eaton Honey-c, Free Fustif 14 Adjudged unto 
bim that did ontrightly kill a man. 

Outrightness. [f. prec. adj. + -nzss.] The 
pally of being ontright in speech or thought; 

trectness, straightforwardness. 

1865 Mes, Witttnev Gayworthys xxvi. (1879) 250 It was 
the outrightness that pleased him, was it? 188: Blackw, 
Mag. Mar. 369 Simplicity of style, plainness of language, or 
outrightness of thought, 

Out-rime, etc. : see Our-. 

Ou'tri:ng, 56.1 [Ovr- 3.] Outer ring or cir- 
eumference ; in quots. applied a/fr7d. to the outer 
drain and bank of a drainage area. 

1763-4 Act 4 Geo. //1, c. 47 § 38 Or in any other of the 
ai or Barrier Banks, 183 Holderness Drainage Act 
$43 Allthe Outring and Division Drains, Dikes, and Ditches. 

TOutri:ng, 53.2 Sc. In Curling: =Ovtwick. 

824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encyci., Outring, a channle- 
Stone term, the reverse of Juring. To take an outring is 
generally allowed to be more difficult than taking an inring, 

Outri-ng, v. [Ovur- 14, 15, 18.] 

1. a. ixir, To ring ont, sound with a clear loud 
note. b. érans. poet. (Prop. two words.) 

¢ 1374 Cuaucen Troylus i. 1237 And after syker doth 
here voys out rynge. 185r Mrs, Browninc Casa Guidi Wind, 
1.15 Sweet songs which for this Italy outrang From older 
singers’ lips, 1896 Céicage Advance 6 Feb. 188/1 We listen 
for your blending voice Outringing o'er the murderous noise, 
b. 1834 Fast's Mag. 1. 232/1 Where the sweet Sabbath- 
bell its note outrings, 

. trans, To outdo in ringing, to ring louder than. 

@ 1635 Cornet Gt, Tom Ch. Ch. 2 Be dumb, ye infant- 
chimes, .. That ne‘re out-ring a tinker and his kettle. 1677 
W, Hucurs Sfan of Six im. iii. g2 Such a Twanger as quite 
Outringeth Mr. Cressy's loud, and so admired one! 1868 
J. H, Newman Verses Var, Occas, 3 Sure, this is a bless. 
ing, Outrings the loud tone Of the dati world’s caressing. 

Hence Outringing //. a., that Tings out or 
sounds with ringing note, 

1894 F.S. Etus Reynard Fox 321 Outringing peals to 
heaven we fling, For Reynard and our noble King. 

Outri-val, v. [Ovr-18b.] trans. To outdo 
4s a rival ; to surpass or excel in any competition. 

_t6rz Massincer & Denner Virg. Mart. mt, li, The Chris- 
tian Whose beauty has outrivalied me. 1705 MaIoweELL 
Wecess. Educ. Pret. 7 He Had then out rival'd his Neigh- 
bour's Praetensions, 1860 Morty Vetherd, (1868) 1. viii. 494 
Each seeking to outrival the other in ther] good graces. 
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+ Outri-ve, v. Obs. [Ovr- 15, 14.] 

1. trans, To rive ont, to tear out or part farcibly; 
to break up (moorland or rough pasture land). 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Sat. w.i.11 Should all in rage the curse 
beat page out-rive. 1679 Corshill Baron-Court Bk. in A lyr 
& Wigton Arch, Coll, IV. 138 For the sowme of sex pond 
scotis Peet, for outriveing of bentland. 1749 Fairfar's 
Tasso xvi. \xiti. (ed. 4), 1 will o’ertake him, and ont-rive 
his Heart. 

2. intr. To tear or burst asunder. Sc. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, (1858) I. 312 Breist plaittis brak 
and all the ruvis outrave. 

tOurtroad, Oés. [Ovr-7.] A riding out, an 
excursion ; es. a warlike excursion or rald ; a sally. 
Also fig. 

1560 Biuce (Genev.) : Aface. xv. 41 He set horsemen and 
arisons, that they might make ontrodes by the waies of 
udea, 1609 Hottano Amm, Marcell. xvut. ii. 107 All 
those captives, whome in many out-rodes they had taken 
and carried away. @1656 Hates Gold. Rest. 1. (1673) 82 
He stood the shock of fifty set Battels, beseide all B eS 
and Out-rodes, 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. xix, i. (1872) vill. 
1o2 Still another assanlt, or invasive ontroad, northward 
against the Russian Magazines. 

Ou'troar, sd. rare. [Ovt- 7.] A loud noise 
or roar, uproar. 

r88zin Ocitvie (Annandale), 1886 in Cassed/'s Encyel. Dict. 

Outroar (autyr5-"1), v. [OuT- 18, 18 ¢.] trans. 
To exceed in roaring, to roar louder or more than ; 
to drown the roaring of. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. § Cé wt. xiii, 127 O that 1 were Vpon 


the hill of Basan, to out-roare ‘The horned Ileard. 1649 
W. ML Wandering Few (Halliw. 1857) §5 Lions roare, 
and yet at one time or other are out-roar'd. «a 1814 Gou- 


av. vic in Mew Brit, Theatre VN. 140 Let .. the 
falling rocks Dash’d on the troubled ocean far outroar The 
warring elements! 1866 Fetton Anc. & Mod. Gr. 1.1. vi. 98 
A thrust that makes him outroar nine thousand troopers. 

Outroll (autyrovl), vu [Ovr-13.] trans. To 
roll out or forth; to unroll, unfurl, oneoil. 

@1s85 Montcomerte Flyting 352 Outrowde bee thy tongue. 
yet tratling all times. 1647 H. Morr Soug of Soud i. iii. 
1, xxi, Drove into the Sun, or thence out-rol'd. /did. mt. 
xiv, Thus weak of her own self. .that she no'te out-roll Her 
vitall raies. 815 Soutnevy Roderick t. 41 And gently did 
the breezes. .Curl their long flags outrolling. 1880 G. Mere- 
pita Tragic Com. (1881) 252 A day that outrolled the 
whole Alpine hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-climbers, 

So Ou'troll sé. ; On‘tro:lling vb/. 56. 

1860 F. W. Fasenr Bethlehem 16 The out-rolling of an 
uncreated ocean. 89x G. Merepitu One of our Cong. II. 
v. 88 Barmby paused on his outroll of the word. 

Out-romance, etc.: see Our-. 

+ Ou't-room. Oés. [Ovrt- 1.) An outlying 
room; an out-building or outhouse. Also fig. 

160z B. Jonson Poetaster u. i. Whs. (Rildg.) 111/1 Lay 
them..in some out-room or corner of the dining-chamher, 
1642 Fucerr Holy § Prof, St. 1. vii. 74 Uf our artist lodgeth 
her in the out-rooms of his soul for a night or two. 1668 
Davoen Mart. Mar-al/ ut, ti, Jn an ont-room, upon a trunk, 

tOuwtroop. O/s. Also 7 -rop(e. [a. Dn. 
uitroep, in Kilian wt-roep an auction-sale, f. wit 
re eae toeall.] An anction; = Outcry 2, 

1598 W. Prtcirs Linschoten (1864) 170 The principall 
street of the Citie named the Straight street, and is called 
the Leylon, which is as much to say, as an outroop, 1611 
Coren. sv. Baston, The third (and last) knock ot the Cryers 
staffe in an Outrope. 1618 Botton //orus (1636) 249 The 
statelyest free Townes of laly were sold as at an outrop, 
who would give most. @ 1693 Urquuart Radelais ut. xliv. 

64 It was his..Custom to sell Laws.., as at an Outroop or 

utsale, to him who offered most for them, 

+ Ou‘troo:per, -roper. Os. [f. prec.: ef. 
Du, uztroeper, in Kilian wtroeper.) An auctioneer: 
at one time the specific title of the Common Crier 
of the City of London. 

16ra (Apr. 7?) Petition to Ld. Mayor, Rentembrancia(City 
of London) ITI. 47 His suite unto you is, to grant unto him 
the office called y* Outroper of the cittie of London, 1638 
ist Charler Chas. | to London in Luffman Charters (1793) 
275 We..do erect and create in and through the said City.. 
a certain office, called Outroper or Common Cryer, to ang 
for the selling of houshold stuff, apparel, leases .. and other 
things, of all persons who shall be willing that the said 
officers shall make sale of the same by public and open claim, 
commonly called outcry and sale. 1688 London Gaz. No. 
2404/4 Whereas an Ancient Office (called, the Outropers 
Office) hath been Established and Used withio this City and 
Liberties thereof. .for all Publick Sales of Goods. "1691 
Mouse of Lords MSS. 1690-1 (1892) 303 The office of Out- 
roper was anciently exercised hy the Common Cryer and 


chiefly for the benefit of Orphans in the sale of goods of | 


citizens deceased, 

Outroot (aut,z7t), v. [f& Our adv. + Roor: 

rob. after L. érddicdre; cf. F. déraciner.} trans. 

o pluck out ar up by the root, root ont, ezadicale, 
extermluate. 

1558 J. Hares In Foxe A, § AF, (1596) 1918/2 Also to your 
vttermost power endeuour to ontroote them. 1624 Essex's 
Ghast in Hari, Mise. (Math. IU. 524 T’ out-root the plant, 
which Christ himself hath sown. 1834 Lytton Ponipets u1v, 
Idolatry has never thoroughly been outrooted. 1865 Car- 
tyte Fredk, Gt, xx, xii (1872) IX. 226 How..hinder Fer- 
dinand's besieging them, and quite ontrooting us there? 

So Ontroo‘ting vd/. sd., a rooting ont. 

1562 Winger Cert. Traciates i. Wks. 1888 I. 11 For the 
dountramping of ydolatrie, to the outruiting of the quhilk 
we beseik thy princelie Matestie. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Xes. 
u. iv, Finding indeed, except the Outrooting of Journalism 
(dicanssurottende Sournalistih), litte to desiderate therein, 

Out-rove, -row, -royal, ctc.: see OuT-. 


OUTRUSH. 


Out-row (anti), v. [Ovr- 18.) ¢rans, To 
outdo or ontstrip in rowing. 

1530 Parsor. 650/2, 1 wyll outrowe the or thou come to 
Westntinster for xiid. 1823 Cor. HawKen Diary (1893) I. 
260 T re to out-row me with a huge black boat. 

Out-ran (au'tyren), 56. [Ovr- 1, 7.] 

1. a. An outlying or distant ‘run’ for cattle or 
sheep; outlying pasture land. 

1890 'R. Borprewoon’ Col. Reformer vi. 47 They'd come 
offa very far out-run, 1895 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/4 More 
attention is being paid to cultivation, to rotation o} crops, to 
reclamation of outruns. 

b. spec. in Shetland: see qnot. 

1 hetland News 3 Dec, (E.D.D.), The * outrun’, or 
detec arable land which surrounds the homestead. * 

2. Outcome ; resnlt. 

1800 Asia, Ann, Reg., Proc. Parl, 34/1 A comparison of 
the revenues and charges of the year 1798-9 as estimated, 
and according to the actual out-run, 

3. The act or fact of running out. 

1884 American Y111. 308 To check the outrun of this. 

Outrun (outro), v. [Ovr- 14, 18, 17.] 

1. ¢ntr. To run out. +b. Of time: To expire. 

1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 5297 Pe croun of thornes pat 
was thrested On his heved fast, pat pe blode out rane. 1387-8 
T, Usk Jest. Love in. i (Skeat) 1. 5: Too moche wolde out 
ren. 1950 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1.103 The xxv dayis.. 
being outrunin. 1617 Ste W. Mure Afise, Poems xxi. 91 
Long may thy subjects, ere thy glasse outrunne, Enjoy the 
light of thee, their glorious Sunne. 1819 W. TENNANT 
Papistry Stored (1827) 135 (E. D. D.) Hurryin’ frae their 
doors Out-ran in thousands to the Scores. 

2. trans. To outdo or ontstrip in running, to 
run faster or farther than; to leave behind by 
superior speed; hence, to escape or elude. 

1§26 TINDALE Yohkn xx. 4 They ranne bothe to gether and 
that other disciple dyd out runne Peter and cam fyrst to 
the sepulere, 1599 Suaxs. fen. ¥, 1. i. 196 If these men 
haue defeated the Law, and outrunne Natiue punishment. 
a 1649 Drumm, or Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 36 To pierce 
the mountain-wolf with feather'd dart:..Out-run the wind- 
Out-running daedale hare. 1711 Lond. Gaa, No. 4887/3 We 
chased them till Ten..they out-running us so very much, 
that [etc.. 1858 Sears Ashan. 11. ii, 188 John outruns the 
sturdy Peter. : 

b. fig. To outstrip or get ahead of in any course. 

1593 Suans. 3 Aen, V/,1 it. 14 By giuing the House of 
Lancaster leave to breathe, It will outrunne you, Father, in 
theend. 1656 Br. Ilate Aen. Ws. (1660) 39 Our forward 
young men out-run their years, 1776 Avaw Saity IV, AW. 
1869) 1. I. xi. 11, 233 The increase of stock and the improve- 
ment of land are two events. .of which the one can nowhere 
much out-ron the other. 1849 Macautav //ist, Eng. viii. 
II. 347 ‘The zeal of the flocks outran that of the pastors. 
1875 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) TV. 232 The power of analysis 
had outrun the means of knowledge. 


3. fig. To run beyond a fixed Ilmit or point; to 


go beyond in action. 

1655 Furer CA. /fist. x1. iii. § 14 Those who formerly had 
outrunne the canons with their additional conformitie. 1665 
Geanvitt Scepsis Sct. ix. 51 They must needs transcend, 
and outrun our faculties. ar i. Warpory Mein. Geo. dl 
(1847) IIT.i, 6 In general, his friends outran his intentiovs. 
1819 Scotr. /vanhoe iii, Silence, maiden: thy tongue out. 
runs thy discretion. 1873 J. A. Svmonos Grd, Poets i. 10 
The poet's imagination had probahly outrun the fact. 

+4. To mn through; to pass or spend (time) ; 
to wear out (elothes, etc.). Obs. 

16x1 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. ix. 240 Byecliih -heuree 
out-run his youth in pernicious obscuritie, attained in his ol 
yeeres to the Gonernment of both the Prouinces. 168 
London Gaz. No. 2276/5 The Spahi’s having out-run all 
their Equipage, would not be in a condition of Service. 

5. To outrun the constable: sce CONSTABLE 6. 

Hence Ontru-nner!, one who outruns. 

2885 J.C. Jearrreson Real Shelley I). 257 The young man 
.- like most other outrunners of the constable, was often 
without money. . 

Outrunner’, [Ovr- 8. 

1. One who or that which runs ont; sfec. an 
attendant who runs in advance of or beside a 
carriage ; a horse which runs in traces outside the 
shafts ; the dog which nets as leader of a team of 
sledge dogs ; fig. a forerunner, nn avant-conrier. 

1598 Frorio, Scorritore, an outrunner, a gadder to rnd 
fro, r89r Eniz. Bistann Flying Trip iii. 76 These out- 
runners accompany all folk of importance in Japan, 1891 
Pall Mail G. tg Mar. 3/1 Further on you hail with an 
increasing sense of pleasure the outrunners of a forest. 
1893 Voice (N. Y.) 16 Nov., The outrunners for the Whig 
organization worked the temperance question for all it would 
bring them. 1 Daily News 12 Oct. 7/6 They are 
harnessed in numbers from 3 to 12.. with one dog us an out- 
runner to shew the way. 1897 J. Y. Simpson in Slackw. 
Slag. Jan. 12 Suppoteediliy an outrunner trotting abreast. 

+2. An ontrunning branch or creek. OJs. | 

1653 W. Lavson nds Dfennys] Seer. Angling in Arb. 
i I. 194 In a shallow river, or in some ont-cunner 
the river, 

So Outtra:nning v5/. 56. [OuT- g], the mae 
out, texpiry, termination (ods.); pAl.a. [Ovr- 10], 
that runs out, 

1346 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 39 Twa dayis befor the 
outrynning of the said xx'¥ dayis. 1997 Skene De Verd. 
Sten. s.v. None-enters, After the ischue and out-runniog 
of the saidis three tearmes. 1890'R. Botprewoop’ Miner's 
Right? (1899) 109/2 The wooden wedge, which. .arrests and 
acts as a brake to the outrunning rope. 1894 Ox¢ing (U. S.} 
XXIV. 58/2, | found the out-running water perfectly clear. 


Ou'trush, 56. [Ovt- 7.] A rushing out; 
a violent outflow. 


OUT-RUSH. 


187a Proctor Zss. Asivon, xix. 236 Direct evidence of an 
outrush of matter. 1876 Geo. ELior Dan. Der. v, A per- 
ceptible outrush of imprisoned conversation. 1898 Century 
fag. Jan. 405/2 The outrush of the air from the lock. 

Out-ru'sh, v. [Ovr- 14.] é¢ér. To rush out. 
(Prop. two words.) 

1600 Fainrax Yasso xu, Ixxv, Moist heau’'n his windowes 
open laid, Whence cloudes by heapes out-rush. 1717 Gartu 

wid's Met. xiv, Adv. Macarcus, Forthwith out-rush’d 
a gust. 

mtsai‘l,v [Our-18,17.] ¢rans. To ontdo 

or surpass in sailing; to sail faster than; ¢rans/. 


and jig. to ontstrip. 

@x616 Beaum. & Fu. Wit without Money i. ii, She may 
spare me her mizen, and her bounets, strike her main petti- 
cout, and yet out-sail me, 1675 Cocker Morads 31 Let 
none out-sail you in your Occupation. 1748 Anson's Voy, 
u,v. 177 The Centurion .. outsailed the two prizes. 1883 
Dixon Kemp in Fortn, Rev 1 Sept. 323 ‘Smugglers’... 
could out-sail the cruisers on any point of sailing. 

b. To sail beyond or farther than. 

1865 E. Burritt Walt Land's End 245 Drake..outsailed 
Columbus by two thirds of the earth’s circumfereuce. 

Out-saint to Out-savour: see Ourt-. 

+Outsale. Obs. rare. [Ovt- 7.] a. A sale 
to outsiders. b. An auction: cf. Outcry, OvrRoop. 

13 in Coucher Bk. Selby (Yorks. Rec. Soc.) 11. 375 Fodi- 
endo turbas ibidem et faciendo outsale ad valentiam xx® per 
annum. a@1670 Hacket Life Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 206 
Did they ever think of that, that make away the Inheritance 
of God’s Holy Tribe in nn Out-sale? 

Outsay’,v. [Ovr-15,17.] +1. trans. To utter 
or speak out; to inform upon. (Prop. two words.) 

€1330 R. Baunxe Chron. (1810) a38 Hk thefe ober out said. 
t4az tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 20 Moche is the vertue 
of Prayer, whych out sayd in erthe, worchyth ia hevyu. 

2. To say more than. 

1658 FLAtMAN Commend. Verses Sanderson's Graphice, 
He outsays all, who lets you understand, The head is San- 
dersou's, Faithorne's the hand. 

+On'tscape, sd. Obs. [f. Ovut- 7 + Scare, 
aphetic f. Escare; cf. also Out- 25.] Escape, 
telease from restraint ; means of escape. 

3585 J. Bravroap Leét. (Parker Soc.) 11. 186 He will never 
leave you, but in the midst of temptation will give you an 
outscape. 15.. Foxe in Holinshed Céron, (1587) III. 1151/2 
The miraculous custodie and outscape of this our souercigne 
ladie..in the strict time of queene Marie hir sister. 161g 
Cuarman Odyss. 1x. 423 It past Our powers to lift aside a 
log so vast, As harr'd all outscape. 

+ Outscarpe, v. Obs. rare—1, 
ESOaPE v,. 

156a Puaca 2unefd. vi. (1573) Bbiv, He through their 
slaughter throngs to Rutil realme outskaping sprang. 

+Out-scho'ven, pple. Obs. [f.OuT-11 + shove, 
obs. pa. pple. of Suovs v.]. Shoved or pushed out. 
1400 Prynter (1891) 40 As arwes in my3ti mannes honde; 
so the sones of owtschouen (Wycuir, the out shaken; Vulg. 
Slit excussorum; cf, Outsuot} 

Outscold (-skdwld), 2 [Ovr-18b.]  ¢vans. 
To outdo or get the better of in eal § 

1595 Suaxs. Foka vy. ii, 160 There end thy braue,..We 
grant thou canst out-scold vs. ee T. Baynces ffomer 
Travest. (1797) 11.203 What ueed he for he!p to call, Whose 
clapper can outscold them all? 1870 L'Esraance J/iss 
Mitford I. vi. 204 A friend of mine who went into hysterics 
because she was out-scolded by her husband. 

Ou'tscour. eee 7.] The act of scouring 
out; the action of water scouring out a channel. 

1883 G. K. Giraert in Mature XXVII. 261/a The natural 
rate of denudation by means of the outscour of rivers. 

So Ow tscouring v/, 56., that which is scoured out. 
18a8 Weasrer (citing Bucktano), Ontscourings, substances 
washed or scoured out. 

t+ On:tscou:rer. Obs. 
runner.] A scout; = next. 

a31548 Hatt Chron, Edw. [V 229 The Englishe out- 
skourers perceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of 


armes, gently saluted hym. 
+ Outscont, 54. Obs. [OuT- 2.) One sent 


ont as a scout; an advanced scout or look-out. 
Also, in Cricket, An out-fielder. 

3708 London Gas. No. 4420/6 The Ships our Out-scouts 
saw off of Calais, were Privateers. 1745 P. Tomas Fraud, 
Anson's Voy. 115 One Man on Horseback, whom they sup- 
posed to be a Centiual, or Outscout. 1798 HH. Tooke Purley 
405 Is an Out-scout at cricket sent to a distance, that he 
may the better listen to what is passing? 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 8 July 2/3 The pate press, and the outscouts of 
the public press had deluded and deccived the whole 
country, 

+Outscou't, v. Obs. rare—.  [Ovr- 16.] 
trans, To drive out with scouting or scorn. 

160a Marston Antonio's Kev. v. iii, Alarum mischief, and 
with an undanted brow, out scout the grim opposition Of 
most menacing perill, 

Out-scream to Out-sea: sec Out- 

+ Out-seru'ze, -seruse, v. Ods. rare. [Out- 
15.] ¢ranzs. To press or squeeze out. 

162 G. Sanoys Ovid's Met. vu. (1626) 134 She cuts the 
old mans throte; out-scrus'd His scarce-warme blood. 

Outsearch (-sd-atf),7. vare. [OvT-15.] érans. 
To search oul; to explore. 

1g10-ao Everyman in Hazl. Dadsley 1. 102 Lord, I will in 
the world go run over all, And cruelly out-search both great 
and small. ?xg.. in St Cranater (1848) 11. App. 599 
Christ’s sacraments .. pet sg of us to be believed, than by 
our natural reason to be out-searched. 1860 Pusev fix. 
Proph. 238 Obadiah 6. [ow are the things of Esau searched 
out! lit. How are Esay outsearched. 


[Sce prec.] = 


[f£ Ovr- 8 + Scourer 
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Outsee’,v. [Ovr- 18, 17.] 

l. trans. To surpass in length or accuracy of 
sight; to surpass in mental insight. 

1605 Cuarman Ad Fooles in Dodsley O. P. (780) TV. 185 
You that can out-see clear-ey'd jealousy. 1847 [see Our- 
Love). 1894 H. Drusmonxo Ascent Man 138 It is nothing 
to him [Man] to be distanced. .ip vision by the eagle: his 
field-glass out-sees it, 

2. To see beyond (a point or limit), 

1645 RutHearoro Tryal & Tri. Faith xiit.(1845) 137 Fancy 
and nature cannot out-see time, nor see over or beyond 
death. 1664 Power £9. Philos. t. 78 Our Posterity may 
come hy Glasses to out-sce the Suu, and discover Bodies in 
the remote Universe. 1837 Emeason Afisc. 9a Would we 
be blind? Do we fear lest we should outsee nature and God? 

+Outsee'k, v. Obs. [Ovt- 15.] ¢razs. To 
seek out, seck for; to search out. (In ME. two 
words.) So + Ou't-seeking v4/. sd., secking out. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8956 Poueremen wel ofte in to hire 
chambre heo drou,..And wess hor vet & clene be quiture 
out sozte, 1382 Wveir /sa. xxxi. 1 The Lord thei han not 
out soz3t, — IWisd. xiv. 1a ‘The outseching of mauimetis 
[1388 the sekyng out of idols), 21500 Chester Pe. v. 440+ 
58 The fayrest wemen he hath outsought. . 

Outsell,» [Ovr- 18, 18h.] : 

1. ¢vans. ‘To sell for more than; to exceed in 


price when sold; fg. to excced in value. 

161: Suaks. Cyntd. tt iv. 102 She stript it from her Arme: 
.. Her pretty Action, did out-sell her guift. @16a5 Fietcner 
Noble Gentlent ui. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 264/1 His wines Were 
held the best, and out-sold other men's. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803) 1V. 578 One of these little bullocks outsell 
a coarse Lincolushire ox, 

2. To have or secure a larger sale than. 

oer Patty Pol, Arith. (1690) 13 The Hollanders can 
out-sell the French. 1747 Swirt JVomtan's Afind 63 She has 


my commission To add them in the next edition; They | 


may out-sell a better thing, 


+Onutse'nd,z. Ods. exc. in pples. [Our- 15.] 
trans. To send out or forth; to emit. 


a1300 Z. E. Psadter ciii. 30 Out send pi gaste and made | 


pai sal bene. ¢1580 Mowers Blessed Virg. 105 For then 
should I be.. Now brought into the world, and streight 
againe outsent. 1647 H. Mone Song of Soul we iii. u. xiii, 
What? doth the Sun his rayes that he out-sends Smother 
or choke? 1846 Trexcn AMevac. xxxiii. (1862) 456 note, 
St. John nowhere employs amdcrodos to distinguish one of 
the Twelve. He uses it but once (xiii. 16) and then gener- 
ally, for one outseut. 4 3 

So Ou‘tse:nding wé/, sé., the action of sending 
out; that which is sent out or put forth. Ontsent 
ppl. a., sent out or forth; emitted, dispatched. 

1383 Wyeur Song Sol. iv. 13 Thin outsendingus [1388 Thi 
sendingis out ben] paradis of poungarnetes, with the fruits 
of icles 1613-18 Daniet Coll, /fist. Eng. (1626) 122 The 
sea being open vuto him, his out-sendings might bee without 
view or noting. 1627 Perror 7rtkes 7o Returning to his 
coffers an hundred fold for his outsent adventures. 1795 d: 
Fawcert Ari of War ag Into whose dragon hroil, and hig 
wrought rage..all her out-sent soul Alecto breath'd. 

Out-sense, -sentence, etc.: see OUT-. 

Ou't-se:ntinel. = next. 

17a8 De Foe Afem. Capt, Carleton (1840) 44 My out- 
sentinel challenged them, and,.they answered, Hispanioli. 


On‘t-sentry. [Ovt- 2.] A sentry placed | 


at a distance in advance ; an ontpost. 

169! Proceedings agst. Fr.in Select, Harleian Mise. (1793) 
479 Having given orders to the out-centries that were placed 
towards the fort, to fire, without challenging, at any who 
should come that way. @1773 Lo, Cuesterrietp in Ded. 
Ho. Lords V. 522 (Jod.) The stage, my lord, and the press 
are two of our outsentries. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped 220 
We're just to hide here with these, which are his out-sentries, 
till they can get word to the chief of my arrival. 

Ontset (au'tset), sd. [Our- 7.]_ 

1. An enclosure from the outlying moorland, 


pasture, or common. Sv. 4 

rsgo Se. Acts Fas. V (1814) 379/1 OF all and sindry 
pe landis of estir Wischart .. wt pe corne mytne multuris 
& outseitis barof (L. wulturis e¢ lie-outsettis carunden) 
1600 Se. Acis Fas. VI, c. a Towers, Maner-places, Outsets, 
Yardes, Orchards, Kirks [etc.} 1643 [see Onset s6. 3]. 1808 
in Shirreff Agric. Shet?. sé. (1814) App. 59 By making what 
we call oudseds to a certain extent, a good deal of ground 
might be brought under cultivation, from the commons or 
hill-pasture. 1884 Scotsman 26 July 3/1 advé., Common 
Pastures, Outsets, Insets.. belonging to the said Lands. 

2. The action or fact of setting off; ornament, 
embellishment ; also, that which sets off or em- 


bellishes. Sc. 

1596 Dacevnece tr. Lesiie's Hist, Scot. 1. 94, Bracelets 
about their armes, iewalis about thair neck .. baith cumlie 
and decent, and mekle to thair decore and ontsett. 1645 
Ruruearorp Jryal & Tri. Faith Ded. (1845) 5 Christ 1s 
the outset: the master flower, the uncreated garland of 
Heaven. 188: Tuomson Afusings 179 (E. D. D.) Her 
gracefu' form an’ modest air Micht be an outset tac a queen. 

3. The act or fact of setting ont upon a journey, 
conrse of action, business, etc. ; start, commence- 
ment, beginning. ; 

1759 Ann. Reg. 6 Placed at their first outset at a very 
high Yaint of military rank. 1780 Buake Sf. Zeon, Ref. 
WI Il. 234 This is no pleasant prospect ut the outset of 
a political journey. 1788 Reeve E-riles LIL. 179, } will give 
five hundred pounds,.. this will be an outset for you in any 
way you shall choose. 1795 Mason CA. Alus. ii. 140 These 
Masters, at least in the outset of their strains, were careful 
to preserve Air. 182a W. Invixc Braceb, Halli. 2 A good 
outset is half the voyage. 1877 Buack Green Past, xxiii, 
Perhaps he had from the outset heen induced to enter his 
own name as the purchaser. 1891 L. Keitn //adicits 1. xi, 
She had witnessed the outset fiom her seat In the window. 


OUTSHAME. 


+b. That with which a venture starts; primary 
outlay. Obs. 

1719 W. Woop Suv. Trade 275 Ships which.. have 
brought home Cargoes of Goods amounting to ro, 12, and 
15 Times the Value of their Outset. 

attrib. 1766 W. Gorvon Gen. Counting-ho. 268 Ebenezer 
pays the outset charges at Port Glasgow. 

+4. fi. Outgoings, expenditure. Ods. 

1962 Gentil. Mag. 428 My income greatly excceds my out- 
sets. 1764 T. Hutcminson Hist, Mass, (1765) 1. 3 Dis- 
couraged... by the long continued expence and outset, with- 


out any return. 
5. Mining. (See ye 1888.) 

1881 Borings & Sinkings in Norlhumbid. Gloss., From 
the outset to the soil depth one fathom. 1888 Nicioison 
Coal Tr, Gi. (E. D. D.), Oulset, an artificial elevation of 
the ground, or an erection of timber or stone, round the 
mouth of a sinking pit to facilitate the disposal of the 
dehris produced in sinking. 

+ Outset, v. Obs. [Ovr- 15.) 

1. ¢rans. To set forth, display, set off, adorn; to 
inaintain with proper splendour. Sc. 

15.. Abderd. Reg. (Jam.), To outsett the honour of this 
burgh. a@1g78 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) 
II, 18, xxx™ crouns to be deliuerit to the earle of Lennox 
peas to outsett (47S. /, to be spendit to] his honour and 
fortifiecatioup. 1596 Datrymeve tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 
68 Mony thingis to decore and outsett. . 

To place as a set-off (for something). a 

1656 Rhode #sl. Col. Rec. (1856) I. 339 It is ordered, that 
five pounds starling due from Mr. Randall Holden for not 
executing office accordinge to choyce, is outsett for his 
former service in publique employment, 

3. To put out, exclude. 

1613 Wituea Aduses Siript & Whipt 1. ii, 1 hope ‘twill 
not offend the Court, That I..outset others though men 
thinke me bold. - 

+ Ou't-set, f/a. Obs. rare. [Ovr- 11.] 
Placed outside or remote from the centre. 

2a 1600 Timme Silver Watch-Bell iv. § 9 (ed. 10) Then 
shall_be prepared an out-set habitation. 

Ou'tse:tter. 04s. [Ovt- 8, 2.] 

1. One who sets forth. Se. 

1g.. in Lindesay (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 309 
The outsettaris, mainteinaris and worschiperis of the same, 
@ 1578 Linvesay /éid. I. 212 They..brunt thame cruellie 
ffor preiching of the evangell quho said they war the vut- 
settaris of the samin thamselffis. 

2. An ontdweller. 

1674 N. Fatarax Bulk § Sedv. To Rdr., The same kinreds 
of men unmingled with Out-setters that were among them 
then, 1724 H. Pripeaux Direel. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4)44 No 
Out-setter, who occupieth Lands in the Parish, but doth not 
.-inhahit there, is capable of being chosen Church-warden. 

Ou‘tse-tting, 24/.5b. [Ovr- 9.] ; 

1. The setting out or starting upon a joumey, 
course of action, undertaking, etc. ; a start. 

1676 W. Row Conts. Blair's Axtobiog. ix. (1848) 141 Mr. 
Livingstone, before their outsetting, often said [etc]. 1754 
Ricranoson Grandisoa (1781) LIL. iL 19 Who might, from 
such an outsetting, begin the world .. with some hope of 
success. 1824 Anxe Grant in Jfez2. (1844) ILL. 62, I shall 
leave your sou to tell of our outsetting. 1827 CARLYLE 
Germ. Ron. 1. 292 They used to look at oue another, at 
outsetting, or when cross-ways met, with an air of sadness. 

+2. The action of fitting out; provision for a 


journey, enlerprise, etc. Ods. 

156: Rental of Dunkeld (Clarendon Hist. Soc. a 13 
Thay ntit to give hir Grace, for the outsetting of hir 
Majesties honest effairis, the fourt pairt of thair levingis for 


ane seir allauerlic. a 1578 Lixogsav (Pitscottie) CAron. 

Scot. (8. T.S.) I. 241 This taxt was raisit for the out- 

setting of the ambassadour to Ingland. 9 
Ouwtse:tting, A/c. [Ovr- 10] 


+1. That lives or lies in the open or outside an 
enclosure, park, etc.: cf OUTLYING 1. Obs. 

1658 Gurnau Chr. in Arzt verse 15. x¥. § 4 (1669) 164/a 
The out-setting Deer is observ'd to be lean. .because alwayes 
in fear, 166a fdia, 11 (1669) 318/1 These like the out- 
setting deer are shot, while they within the Pale are safe. 

2. That sets or flows steadily outward. 

1763 W. Roarrts Nat. /list. Florida 19 The course of 
this outsetting current. 1875 Beproro Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
viii, (ed. 2) 293 If there be a strong ‘ outsetting ’ tide,..then 
get on your back and float till help comes. 

On't-se:ttlement; [Ovr- 1.] | An outlying 
or remote settlement. 

1747 Boston News-Letter 16 July 2/1 Hendrick, the Indian 
who went out..to annoy the French in their Out-Settlements 
at Canada, with thirty odd Indians. 1761 Nova Scotia 
Archives (1869) 40 The troops. .will be scarce sufficient for 
the protection of the Out Settlements. 1828 P, Cunxincuam 
WV. S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 310 A feloo working out a sentence 
in a penal gang at one of our out-settlements. 


On'tse:ttler. [Ovt- 2,8] a. A settler out- 
side of or in the outlying parts of a district. b. 


An emigrant. 

19756 Sosion News-Leiler 15 Apr. 2/1 Their [Indians] 
cruel and barbarous outrages on the four Outsettlers of those 
Parts last Winter. 1852 Grore Greece uw lxxv. VI. 516 
During the Peloponnestan War, Agina had been tenanted 
hy Athenian citizens as outsettlers or kleruchs. 

Out-shadow, -shake, etc.: see OuT-. 

Outsha'me,v. [Ovt- 18.] ¢raus. To ontdo 
in shamefulness ; to put to shame. 

@1661 Hotypav Fuvenal 22 This baggage pele all civil 
war out-shames, 1798 Hist.in Ann. Reg. 230 The indecency 
of those appearances far out-shamed any he of a similar 
nature that had ever been exhibited. 1844 T. Feaay Voung 
Girl x, Why blast the prospects of thy life; Out-shame thy 
sex's feelings tender? 


OUT-SHARPEN. 


Out-sharpen, v. [OvuT-15b, 239.) ¢vans. 
+a. ‘To excite thoroughly to sharpness or bitterness 
(obs.). b. To exceed in sharpness, 

1382 Wyeuir Jer. v. 23 To this paple forsothe is inand an 
herte mystrowende and oute sharpende |L. crasperans), 
1865 Dickens Aful. Frit i, She would glance at the visitors 
. with a look that out-sharpened all her other sharpness, 

Out-sheath, -shed, ctc.: see OuT-. 

Outshet, obs. pa. t. of Oursitur v. 

Outshift. Now dia/ [f Our- 3 + siz, of 
uncertain ficken in this comblaation.] In £2, 
Ontskirts (of a town). 

1g93 Nasur P. Penilesse 22b, In backe lanes, and the 
out-shiftes of the Citie. 1594 — Terrors of Nt. Ej b, Not 
in the heart of the Cittie. bat in the skirts and out-shifts. 
axBas Foray Joc, . Anglia s.¥., He lives somewhere ia 
the outshifts of the town, 

Outshine,v. [Ovr- 15,14] 

1. trans. To excel in shinIng or brightness; to 


shine brighter than, 

3596 Spexsea F, Q. v. ix. a1 And all their tops bright 
glistering with gold, That seemed to out-shine the dimmed 
skye, 1667 Mitton J, £. 1.86 ees From him, who 
in the happy Realms of i. outshine Myriads. 1820 
Suritev Vision Sea 74 ‘Those eyes where the radiance of 
fear Is outshining the meteors. eee alan ia 19th Cent, 
Jan. 90 With stars outshining all their suns lo be. 

b. fig. To surpass in splendour or excellence. 
1612 Drayton Poly-old, xvii, 287 And he, all him before 

that cleerely did ont-shine. 7x2 SteELE Sect, No. 268 P3 
How few are there who do not place their Happiness in 
out-shining others in Pomp and Show. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. & ft. Frais, (1872) 1. 64 One magnificence outshone 
another, and made itself the brightest. 

2. ratr. To shine forth or out. poet. rare, 

1878 Gitpex Poet & AMfaster 1x Even the aight is mine 
Whea Northern Lights outshine, c 

Hence Outshining v4/, sb..and ffi. a.) (in sense 
1); Outshiner, one who outshines or surpasses, 

1954 R. O. Camenince /ufruder 16 No art, no project, no 
designing, No rivalship and no outshining. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Har. sw. clviii, This Outshiniag and o'erwhelming edi- 
fice [St. Peter's) Fools our fond gaze. 1864 Askerdale Park 
1,128 The weak young woman who had been outshone on 
some occasion at which she had reckoned on being the 
universal outshiner. . 

Ouw't-shi:ning, 4/542 [Ovt-9.] The action 
of shiniug out; the emission of light or brightness. 

yi Cuowoatn fated, Syst. 1. iv. $ 36.582 The Effulgency 
or Ont-shiaing of Light and Spleadour from the Sun. 1863 

. Ge Murpuy Conte. Gen. i. 14-19 Whatever remained of 

inderance to the ontshining of the sun, moon, and stars on 
the land, 1866 — Conzr, Exod. xxviii. 2 Glory is the out- 
shining of intrinsic excellence. 

SoOu‘t-shining //. 2.2, that shines ont, effulgent. 

1594 Suaxs. Rick. //f, 1. iii. 268 My Sonne,..Whose 
bright out-shining beames, thy cloudy wrath Hath ia elernall 
darknesse folded vp. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. tm. xix, 
Surly Superstition, That clear out-shining Truth cannot 
abide, Ree Wurtney Gayworthys xl. 373 With a 
purpose in his face, the sailor came..and all ibiciel her, 
this outshining pw of his quivered and thrilled. 

Out-shinned: see Out-. 

Outshoot (an't)fit), 56. [Ovr- 7.] 

1, The act or fact of shooting or thrusting out. 

1897 Oxting (U. S.) XXX. 237/1 A smart out-shoot of the 
hands before commencing the swing forward [in rowing). 

2. Something that shoots out or projects; a 
projection or extension. Also fg. 

1613 Maaxuam Eng. Husbandman i, 1. i. (1645) 121 That 
wall would have upon the inside .. James or outshoots of 
Stone or brick. 1650 Butwer Axthropomet, 11 When the 
hiader eminence or out-shoote is wanting, 1887 Amer. 
Missionary (N, V.) May 129 Churches and schools, with 
all their multitudinous outshoots of work. 

3. = OUTFLOW. 

(1624 Sia R. Hawxins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 107 It hath great 
rivers of fresh waters, for the out-shoot of them colours the 
sea in many places. 

Outshoot (aut,f#t), v. [Ovr- 18, 17, 13.] 

1. trans, Tosurpass in shooting ; to shoot farther 
or better than. 

1§30 Pausca. 650/1, 1 outshote, ye ouMrefyre._ 1981 SIDNEY 
Afal, Poetrie (Acb.) 51 As if they out shot Robin Hood. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, 1, xxiii. 88 b, } doubt not but learned 
mei with meane experience, woulde .. outshoote them in 
their owne bowe, 1790 T. Boston Afea:, xii. 404 Satan was 
outshot in his own bow and plied another engine. 1900 
West. Gaz. 13 July 6/3 Again we hear of our guns being 
outranged and ontshot. 

b. ‘To shoot beyond as a young branch ; also jig. 
ae Hotwer in Phil. Trans, LXU. 129 The first he 
ratted is six years old, and has ont-shot his nt 2 feet in 

heighth, 1857 W. Smtru Thorndale 424 The individual mind 
1s progressive, and here and there one outshoots the others. 

. Lo shoot beyond (a mark or limit). 

1545 Ascuam Toxoph.1.(Arb,) 19 This thyag maketh them 
sumintyme to outshoote the marke. a1z1x Noras (J.), 
Men nre resolved never to outshoot their forefathers' mark. 

3. To shoot ont of forth; to project. 

1658 Guenat.t Chr. in Ariz, verse 14. i iv. (1669) 19/1 They 
..that nre So farr outshot from Natures weak Bow. a 1851 
Mote Evening Tranguillity ii, The woods outshoot their 
shadows dim. 

Ou tshoo:ting, 2/. sb. [Ovr-9.] The action 
of shooting ont or ee +a projection (0s.). 

1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) Tl. 13 Outake pe lengest out 
schetynge of dyuerse forlondes, wib pe whiche Britayne is 
al aboute eyzte and fourty sipe seuenty powsand paas, 

So Ou't-shoo-ting #//. 2. [OvT- 10], that shoots 
out, projects, or protrudes. 
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16a2 W. Wuatety God's f/ush, i. 104 A good and hus 
bandly Gardener will take away from the Vine all ont- 
shooting and over growing things. 

Outshot, 56. [Ovr- 7.] 

1, Aprojection; a ie of a building projected 
beyond the gencral line; a projecting upper story 
or the like; a part bailt on as an extension. north. 

1636 in York Myst, (1885) Introd. 36 Of the Walkers for 
an Outeshott, itijd. ates Hoce Tales § Sk. 1. 37 An out- 
shot from the back of the house. 1820 Scorr Monast. xxviii, 
There was connected with this chamber, and opening into 
it, a small ‘outshot ', or projecting part of the building. 

2. Outlying land ; rough untilled ground. Se. 

3825 in Jamieson, 

3. Technical uses: a. Short for Ozétshot Maan: 
see next 3. (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858.) b. 
White rags of the second grade (Cet. Dict. 1890). 


Ou'tshot, #//.¢. [Ovt- 11.] 

1. Shot or thrust ont; projected, thrown out. 

at Hampote Psalter cobhe As armys in hand of 
"oe ty awa pe sunnys of outshote [Volg. A/i2 excussorunt), 

. That is ‘thrown out’ or made to project beyond 
the main line of building, ete. 

1820 Scott Monasi, xiv, From the out-shot or projecting 
window she could perceive that{etc.). 1836 M. Macuintosit 
Cottager’s Daughter 52 When that she came to the ottshot 
stane she then fell till her wark. 

3. Applied to Russian Bem of the second quality. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 59 Petersburgh out-shot hemp 
is little inferior to the Petershurgh braak hemp, 1812 
J. Smyvtu Pract, of Customs (1821) 107 Riga hemp is dis- 
tinguished hy the Trade hy the names of Rhyne, Outshot, 
Pass, and Codilils Hemp. That from Petershurgh, con- 
sisting of Clean, Outshot, Half-clean, and Codilla, 

Out-shouldered to Out-shove: see Ovur-, 

+ Ou'tshout, 56. Obs. [Ovt-7.] The act of 
shouting out; a loud shont. 

eure Noatu Plutarch cae 321 Crows fell down.. 
which by chance flew over the Shew-place at that time that 
they made the same outshoat, 

Outshon't, v. [Out- 18.] s¢rans. To outdo 
or surpass in shouting ; to shont londer than. 

1661 Hotypav Furena/ 1204s if he would implie that she 
outshouted them. 1889 C. Eowaapes Sardinia 190 Trying 
to ontshoat his acighbour. 

+ Ou'tshow, sé. Ols. [Oct- 7.] Display, 
exhibition. 

1553 Gaimator Cicero's Offices u. (1558) 90 Deeme them- 
selues able to attein stedfast glorie by false pretence and 
vaine outshow. 

Outshow (aut,fou), v. (Ovur- 15, 21.] 

1, ¢rans. To show forth, exhibit. poet. 

1688 Puace -Enefd, vil. U iijh, Duke Auentine .. Victori- 
ously outshewes his charet faier, ax600in England's Helicon 
Cijb, He blusht..Ne darst again his fierie face out-show. 


1898 T. Harny Wessex’ Pocurs 2 Then high handiwork will 


1 make my life-deed, Truth and light outshow, 

2. To exceed or outdo in show. 

1986 Mas. Bennetr Juvenile (ndiscret. U1. 71 Mrs. Gab’s 
sole atahition was to out-show and out-dress her neighbours, 

So Ou'tshow-ing 7/, sb. [OvT- 9], indication. 

1868 Mas. Watney P. Strong xix, (1869) 220 The home 
that this is the sign and outshowing of. 

Out-shower, -shriek, etc. : see Our-. 

Outshri‘ll, v. [Ovr- 18, 14.) ; 

1. ¢rans, To outdo of surpass in shrilling; to 
make a shriller noise than ; to exceed in shrillness, 

1605 Syvester Du Bartas u. iii. nt Law 20 For the loud 
Cornet of my long-breath’d stile Oat-shrils yee still. 1644 
Z. Bovo Gard. Zion in Zion's Flowers (1885) App. 10/2 Let 
not the words of vaine men with their noise, Out shrill the 
a of God's divine voice. 1894 G. Moose Esther 
Vaters xxxii. 260 Like so many challenging cocks, each 
ea to outshrill the other. F é 

. tr, ‘Vo shrill out; to sing melt poet. 

@x1879 J. Avois Llisab, Echoes 29 Peace, Save when the 
nightingale outshrilleth. 

Outshu't,v. Pa. t. 5-6 -schet, -shet, -shyt. 
(Our-15.] ¢rans. To shut out, exclude, /rt. and fig. 

1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode vt. xxxviii. (1869) 90 The i 
..of whiche j haue spoken to thee is in alle degrees outshet. 
ra Dovetas Pal, Hon. ww. 498 That garitour tho,.. Was 
clepit Lawtie, keipar of that hald Of hie honour, and thay 
per outschet. aisqx Wvatr Poet. Wks, (1861) 6 When 
fortune him outshyt Clean from his reign. @ 1631 Donne 
Lam. of Feremy iit. B When I cry ont he ontshuts my prayer. 

Ou‘tshut, f/. a. poet. [Ovr- 11.) Shut out. 

So Ontshu:tting 9/. a. [OvT- 10.) 

1868 Geo. Evior Sf. Gypsy 1. 297 Chanting, ia wild notes 
Recurrent like the moan of outshut winds, 1876 Mas. 
Wunituev Sights §& Jus, vi. 58 Where aothing is small or 
faraway, and nothing—even the glory—close and out- 
shutting. 

Outside (autsai-d, ay'tsaid), 5., adv. and prep. 
[f. Our a., Out- 3 + Sipe sé.; cf. INStDR. 

OS the varying stress, see Insio.] 

. 50, 

1. That side of nnything which is withont, or 
farther from the interior; the external surface. 

1gos Charter relat. to St. George's Chapel, Windsor in 
Rel. Ant. Vt. 116 The fanes on the outsides of the quere, 
nnd the creasts, corses, sis above on the outsides of 
Maister John Shornes Chappell, 1526 Tinpatr Afatt. xxiii. 
26 Clense fyrst that which is within the cuppe and the 
platter, that the outsyde maye also be clene jin v. 25 ‘ vtter 
side’]. 1587 GoLoinc De A/ornay vi. 64 The spirit of the 
Lord houered ypon the outside of the deepe. 161g G. Saxpvs 
Trav, 121 On each foot he hath five fingers, 3 on the out- 
side, and two on the inside. 1657 R. Licon Sartadoes 
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OUTSIDE. 


(5673) 61 They have climbed six foot high upon the outside 
of a wall, come in at a window, down on the inside, .and 
away again. 1t705 Avntson J/faly 13 The Duke of Doria’s 
Palace has the best Outside of any ln Genoa, 1Bog Ma ain 
Gil Blas. v. Pg He..showed the goddess of my devotions 
the outside of the door. 1893 Bookman June 79/1 Venrs of 
service in the Library had made him familiar with the out- 
sides of books, bat very little with their contents. 

b. The outer part or parts of anything, as dis- 
tinguished from the interior, 
1598 Barret Theor, Warres a1 The most place of honour 
isthe left and right outsides [of a line of soldiers]. 1655 
E. Traay Voy, £. {2d, 282 They usually live in the skirts 
or out sides of great Citles,or Townes. 1799 tr. //. Mcister’s 
Lett, Eng. 11 note, This absurd custom of riding on the 
outside of a coach. 

e. Fencing. (See Insrpr sé. 1b, quot. 1863.) 

2. The ouler surface considered as that which is 
seenand presented to observation ; the extemal person 
as distinguished from the mind or spirit; outward 
aspect or appearance as opposed to inner nature. 

1592 Davtes Jonmort. Soult. xii. (1714) yo Sense Outsides 
knows, the Soul thro‘ all things sees, 1596 Snaxs, Merch, 
V. 1. aii, 104 O what a goodlie outside falsehood hath. 
71x Steete Spect, No, 33 #1 She is no other than Natore 
made her, a very beaatiful Outside, 1793 Burne Let. to 
Windham Corr, 1844 1V, 201 Since I wrote last, the out- 
side of affairs is a good deal mended. 1859 Geo. Etiot 
A. Bede v, You'll never persuade me that t can’t tell what 
men are by their outsides, 

tb. Outer garments; clothes. Oés. 

1614 B. Joxson arth, Fair u.i, 1 have seen as fine ont- 
sides as either of yours, bring lousy linings to the brokers. 
a16a5 Fietcusa Love's Cure it il, My Lord has sent me 
outsides, Bat..the colours are too sad. 

+c, Something worn on the outside which con- 
ccals the real features; a mask ,avisor; anefligy. Obs. 

21686 Br. Han Men. Wks, (1660) 122, Espeak not for those 
that are nieer outsides and visors of Christianity. 1676 
Hoanes /Ufad vi. aro Disgrace of Greece, meer outsides, 
where are now Vour Brags? 

da. That which is merely external; outward 
form as opposed to substance ; an externality. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, couc. Relig. 11. vi. 416 A Re- 
ligion which seem'd to consist wholly in out-side. 
Pesn Kise § Prog. Quakers i. 16 Christians degenerat 
as Days and Meats, and divers other 

Ri. Th. viii. 148 A region of out- 
1886 Pater /mag. Portraits 


A-pace into outsides, 
Ceremonies. 1744 Younc 
sides { a land of shadows! 
iii, (1.887) 113 A penurious young poet, who.. would have 
precedes eagerly..at the elegant outsides of life. " 

3. The position or locality close to the outer side 
or surface of anything. 

1503 Plompton Lett. 180, \ lay at outside ij dayes or I cold 
havei 1ggjg Coveroate £2ek. xl. 5 There was a wall on 
the ontsyde ronnde aboute the house, a@1578 linprsay 
(Pitscottle) Chron, Scot. (S. T.S.) L301 [He] chapit him 
be the ost ane lyttill, and at ane outsyde watchit him. 
1611 Brete Judge. vii. 19 So Gideon and the hundred men 
..came vnto the outside of the campe. @1677 Lovers 
Quarrel xWiii. in Child Ballads (1886) 1v. cix. B. 448/1 Will 
you walk with me to an out-side, Two or three words to 
talk with me? 1 Bentirv Pal, 186 An Altar .. which 
is yet standing on the out-side of the Town. 1784 R. Back 
Barham Downs 11. 167 \¢ waits my Lord's appearance on 
the outside the iron pales, 1844 Dicurns Mart. Chus. 
xxxvi, Can 1] open the door from the outside, 1 wonder? 

4. The outmost limit; the fullest or highest 
degree or quantity. co//og. Chiefly in phr. a¢ the 
ontside, at the utmost, farthest, longest, or most. 

1707 Mortimer /fusd, tv. v.78 Two hundred Load apon an 
Acre, which they reckon the out-side of what is to be laid. 
1Bsz Lit. Gaz. pes 70/2 Ina few weeks, at the outside, we 
may expect to see [etc., 1863 Fa. A. Kemaue Xestd. Georgia 
39 This wotnan is young, } suppose at the outside not thirty. 
1885 Law Tintes a ae ATE 60/2 A red light.. distant a 
quarter of a mile at the outside. : 

5. Anything situated on or forming the outer 
side, edge, or border: sfec. (7/.), the outermost 
sheets, more or less damaged, of a ream of a 9 

1615 W. Lawson Country IMousew. Gard. (1626) 9 Little 
Orchards, or few trees, being (in a manner) all out-sides, are 
so blasted and dangered. 1851 Mavunw Lond. Labour 1, 
267/2 The half-quires .. contain, generally, 10 sheets; if 
the paper, however, be of superior quality, only 8 sheets. 
tn the paper-warehouses it is known as ‘outsides ', with no 
more a 1o sheets to the half-quire. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Outsides, the exterior sheets of a ream of 
printing or writing paper; spoiled sheets. 

6. Short for outside passenger on a conveyance, 

31804 in Spirit Pub. Frnuls. VII. 324 With the outsides he 
keeps no measures, insisting upon five per cent. on all their 
baggage. 1824 Miss Mrrroap Village Ser. +. (1863) 38 The 
outsides, and the horses, and the coachman, seem: | reduced 
toa torpid quietness, 1842 Syp. Smirn Let, Locking in on 
Raihw. Wks, 1859 11. 322/2 When first mail coaches began 
to travel twelve miles an hour, the outsides... were never tied 
to the roof, -~ " 

7. In phy. outside in (usually with évra): So that 
the outer side becomes the inner; = inside ont. 

1771 Suottxtr Awmph. Clinker 23 Apr. The Circus.. 
bee like Vespasian’s an turned outside in, 1835 
J. Neat Bro. Youathan 11, 166 Preaching ..as if the great 
world were to be turned..inside out, or outside in, 1853 
Kixnestey Water Bab. i. 18 He did not know that a keeper 
is only a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher » keeper 
turned inside out " 

B. adj. 1. That is on, or belongs to, the outer 
side, surface, edge, or boundary, 
Ontside callipers, a pair of callipers for 
~ insets ete ye one ‘ 
sh. 3 ewlsrae. s. uh 
of. a eeatiers bailding « Webs ster 1892) 5 
see JAUNTING-CAR. 


OUTSIDE. 


1634 Sin T. Herarar Trav. 184 {The] out-side beauty (of the 
durian is] no way eqnall to the inside goodnesse and vertues, 
1703 Moxon Steck, ee 244 Outside and inside Lathing for 
Plastring. 1733 Tutt Horse-hocing finsd, xi. 129 The Outside 
Rows of Wheat,from which the Farth is Hoed off, before or in 
the Beginning of Winter. 1748 Aaron's Woy, 11. 1v. 158 They 
found her wales and outside planks extremely defective. 
1815 Chron.in Ann. Reg. 69 A Sailor, who was an outside 
passenger. 1824 J. Jounson Typogr. I}. s60 Twenty quires 
tothe ream, of which the two outside quires are called corded 
or cassie. 1854 Ronanos & Ricnarpson Chem. Technol. 1. 
249 The outside walls are budt hollow, having an air-vent 3 
inches wide. 1867Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., Outside Muster- 
paper, a paper with the outer part blank, but the inner por- 
tion ruled and headed; supplied..to form the cover of ships’ 
books. 1874 Kxuicnr Dict, Afeck. 429/2 Inside and outside 
calipers. 1887 Spectator 25 June 866/1 On his arrival in 
Dublin, he was profoundly impressed hy the Irish outside-car. 


2. Situated, or having its origin or operation, 
without ; that resides without some place or areca; 
that works out of the house, or out of a workshop 


or factory. 

1841 Penny Cyel, KIX. 260/1 Some engines have been re- 
cently introduced. .in which an attempt is made to combine 
the advantages of inside and outside hearings. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE FY, " ft. Frnis, 11. 38 Enough to have an outside 
perception of his degreeand kind of merit, 1862 Mas. Car- 
Lyte Lett. III. 101 Mine [room] is quiet as the grave from 
outside noises, 1871 Aoutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, Dec, 
28 Outside-cylinder engines are those in which the cylinders 
are placed outside the smoke-box. 1900 Fabian News X. 
28/1 ‘ Ontside’ work means work done entirely in the home 
hy an ‘outside’ worker. Afod, Engage an outside porter 
to wheel your Inggage from one station tothe other. A win- 
dow affording no view of the outside world. 

b. Ausivai, Situated without the line of settle- 


ment; situated In the bush. 

188: A.C. Gaant Bush-Life in Queensid. I, xi. 162 The 
cattle-buyer, who had a large experience on the out-side 
country. 1885 Mrs. C. Peaeo /fcad-Station 1. ix, 178 
I'm to have charge of one of the outside sheep stations, at 
what seems to me a liberal salary. 


3. Not included in or belonging to the place, 


establishment, institution, or society in question. 

1881 Daily News 13 Sept. 5/1 Outside opinion has evie 
dently had its influence on the City Fathers. 1884 Afanch. 
Exam. 14 May 5/5 The outside public appear disposed to 
take Mr. C-— at his own valuation. 1886 in Pad] Mall G. 
7 Ang. t/a In matters relating to its exhibitions the Royal 
Academy stands on the same footing with regard to ‘ ont- 
side ‘ artists, ns the Society of British Artists, the Institutes, 
and other private societies holding open exhibitions. 1894 
IWVestm. Gaz, 23 Apr. 6/1 More destructive to the business 
of ‘ontside * brokers than the action of the Stock Exchange 
in depriving them of the ‘ tape’. 

+4. That has only an outside, or external appear- 
ance, withoat internal reality or substance; having 
empty show ; superficial. Ods. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1, vi, Where love cannot be, there can 
be left of wedlock nothing, but the empty husk of an ontside 
matrimony. 1679 Peaxce Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot12 Used 
by the Professors of that out-side Religion. 1728 Pore 
Dune. 1.135 The rest (books]on Out-side merit but presume, 
Or serve..to fill a room. ; 

5. Reaching the utmost limit; utmost, farthest, 
greatest, extreme, 

1857 Vao.tore Barchester 7.1, 2 The outside period during 
which breath conld be supported within the body of the 
dying man, 1893 Mespeita in Daily News a1 Feb. 3/3, 
I believe .. Lhave given you the very ontside prices that 
are being paid, 

C. adv. (Short for o7 or ¢o the outside.) 

1, Of position: On the outside of certain limits ; 
externally; oat in the open air; in the open sea 
beyond a harbour; not within some body, associa- 
tion, or community that may be in question. 

18131. D.Broucntox Lett, *. Jahr. C.(1892) spthey could 
- See every Shing Wet took place outside, 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) 1. 17 The body.. posted themselves, fully armed, 
outside, under the portico, 1848 Dickens Dombey iti, It 
was as blank a house inside as ontside. 1865 E. Lucas in 
Essays Ser. t 309 While the world ontside was being op- 
posed, convinced [ete.. 1866 Wnitriga Matds of Attitash 

133 He better sees who stands outside Than they who in 
procession ride, 187a Maax Twain /nnoc. Ady, ti. 20 ‘Out- 
side '. there was a tremendons sea on. 

2. Of motion or direction: To the exterior. 

1889 ‘R. Botorewoon* Robbery under Arms xxiv, Themen 
and women were ordered to come outside. Afod. Some of 
the party stepped ontside to get a better view of the lightning, 

3. Outside of, prep. phr. (cf. OvT oF). a. With- 
ont the walls, limits, or bounds of; not within ; 
exterior to; also, To the exterior of, outward from. 

Outside of a horse (collog.) on horseback 3 20 get outside of 
(slang), (@) to swallow (so fo be outside ef; (6) US. to 
master or understand (Farmer Americanisms 1889). 

1839-40 I. Tavtor Amc. Chr. (1842) IL vii. 303 The 
sepulchre lay outside of the ancient city. 1878 O. W. 
Hotes Motley 69 His objects of interest ontside of his 
special work. 1889‘R. Bo.prewoon’ Robbery under A rins 
xv, He looked better ontside of a horse than on his own 
legs, 1890 D. Arzzowssitn in Big Game NV. Aner, 521 My 
wife said she knew, from his (a racoon’s] full stomach and 
his sneaking look, that he was outside of her pet turkey. 

b. U.S. collog. Beyond the number or body of, 
with the exception of. 

1889 Farmer A mericanisits s.v., Outside of the trades- 
men there was no one at the meeting. 1 Century Mag. 
127/2, 1 do not often sce anybody outside of my servants, 
being not at all given to visiting. . 

D. rep. (Shortened from outside of.) 

(Without-side the door is used, ¢ 1760, by Mrs. F. Sheridan 
Sidney Biddulph M1. 298, 111. 221.) 
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1. Outside of; on the outer side of; external to. 
Ouiside the ropes (slang), without knowledge of a 
matter; in the position of an outsider. 

1826 J. H. NEwMAN Jet I. 140 As I came outside 
the Southampton coach to Oxford, I felt as if 1 could have 
rooted up St. Mary’s spire. 1846 Penny Cyed. Suppl. 11. 
670/1 [Engines] in which the cylinders are fixed outside the 
framing. 1852 GrapsTone Géeaz. (1879) 1V. 151 All coun. 
tries outside the Roman border. 1861 Luvar One of Thess 
lii, Until 1 came to understand the thing, I was always 
‘outside the ropes’. 1878 Huxwey /hystogr. 180 The cause 
of the tides isto be found outside our earth. ‘ 

b. Beyond the limits of (any domain of action 


or thought, any subject or matter). 
18sa GLapstonE Gian. (1879) IV. 210 Those services, 
which lie outside the common routine. 1877 L. Toutesacuz 
in Fortn, Rev. Dec. 848 Natural forces are in themselves 
neither moral nor immoral, but ontside morality. 1894 J.T. 
Fowter Adammnan Introd. 67 Any description of them would 
be ontside the purpose of the present work, 4 
ce. Beyond, in addition to, besides, except. dia. 
1868 Yates Rock Ahead 1, ii, ‘Outside them two, and the 
See in his grave..nohody..kpows the rights of the story.’ 
. Of motion or direction: To the outer side of, 
to the exterior of, to what lies without or beyond. 
1856 Kane Arct, afl. I. xxix. 384 [They] flung them- 
selves outside the skin between ns. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. 
Div. 45: The Court cannot go ontside the pleadings in the 
present action. 1896 Datly News 29 Sept. 6/2 ‘ Will you be 


| so kind as to go outside the door and shut it?’ 


eee 
— 


3. Comb. Outsideman, a man who does work 


outside. 

1851 Mavsew Lond. Labour (1861) 11. 447/1 The outside- 
man, whose business it is to attend to the pipe, which 
reaches from the cesspool..to the gultyhole, 

Outsi‘ded, a. rare. [f. prec. sb. + -ED2] 
Having (such and such) an outside or surface, 

31674 N. Fararax Bulk & Selo. 146 There are not two 
bodies ..so smoothly outsided, but that being clapt together, 
would leave as many leastings of room hetween them, as 
those they tonch at. 

Outsi‘dedness. [f. prec. + -NEsS.] a. The 
quality of having an ontside or surface. b, Out- 
sideness, externality. 

1854 J. Scorrernin Orr's Circ. Se. Chet. 11. 224 Dependent 
on the depth of the basket—on the amount of onétsidedness, 
to use an allowable expression, possessed by the apparatus, 
1897 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 536 A Celt standing outside his 
social world, wonld doubtless exaggerate whatever he had 
happened to carry with him into his ontsideduess. 

+ Outsicdely, adv. Obs. rare‘. [f, OUTSIDE 
a, + -LY2,) Externally. 

1803 W. Tayo in Robberds Alen. 1. 457 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
choice to edit. 

Outsi‘deness. [f. Oursipra.+-ness.] The 
quality of being outside; externality, cxternalism. 

1647 Taare Comin, Afatt, vi. 16 Their outsideness is an 
utter abomination. — Comn:. Rev. xvii. 4 To note her 
hypocrisie and outsidenesse, gold without, copper within, 
1850 Busunett God in Christ 267 Our modern..piety has 
annir of lightness and ontsideness rather as ifit were wholly 
of ourselves, not a life of God in the Soul. 1883 Korda. Kev. 
1 Mar. 336 His evident outsideness towards it. 


Outsider (autsai-da:). [f. Oursmpe sé. 4+-ER 1.) | 


1. One who is outside any enclosure, barrier, or 
boundary, material or figurative; ¢sf. one who is 
outside of or does not belong to a specified com- 
pany, set, or party, a non-member; hence, one 
unconnected or unacquainted with a matter, un- 
initiated into a profession or body having special 
knowledge, or the like. 

1800 Jane Austen Le??. (1884) I. 245 There was a whist 
and a casino table, and six outsiders. 1833 FonaLanque 
Eng. Under 7 Administ. (1837) V1. 354 Those he cannot 
entertain, the outsiders, ‘without a home to cover them’. 
1844 in Marsh Eng. Lang. (1860) 274 (At the Baltimore 
convention of 1844,..2 prominent member energetically 
protested agninst all interference with the business of the 
He by] ontsiders, (The word, if not absolutely new, 
was at least new to most of those who read the proceedings 
..and it was now for the first time employed in a serions 
way] 1847 Lit, Gaz. July 499/1 All Trish fights ought 
to left, by outsiders who value their own safety, to be 
fought out hy the combatants. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
li, He is only an outsider, and is not in the mysteries. 
@1860 Lowell Frnl. (Bartlett), A large number of outsiders 
have gone to the free-soil convention at Buffalo, 1886 J. K. 
Jerome fle Thoughts 3x Outsiders, you know, often see 
most of the game. - , 

b. Horse-racing. A horsé not included among 
the ‘favourites’, and against which In betting long 
odds are laid; one not ‘in the running’; also fig. 

1857 G. A. Lawaence Guy Livingslone xxv, It was evident 
he was still the favourite, and that all others were complete 
‘outsiders’, 1874 Burnann Jfy ime xxviii. 273 As an 
outsider from an unknown stable may falsify all prognostica- 
tions abont a Derby favourite. a 

2. In literal sense: One whose position is on the 
outside of some group or series ; an outside man. 

1857 Hucnes Ton Brown 1. v, Here come two of the 
bulldogs, bursting throngh the outsiders [of a football 
scrummage]; in they go, straight to the heart of the scrum- 
mag »» 1897 P, Waaunc Zales Old Regime 84 One day, 
Phillips was ‘outsider * op his chain, That is to say, he was 
working nearest the shaft ina gallery... West was outsider 
in the adjacent gallery. 

3. An outside jauating-car. 

1900 IWVesint, Gaz. 19 Jan. 10/2 If we are to judge by the 
figures set ont by the Chief Commissioner of the Dubtin 
Police in his latest report, the popntarity of the ‘ outsider’ 
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is on the wane, Inasingle year the number of cars has 
been reduced hy sixty-two. 

4. pl. A pair of nippers with semi-tubular jaws, 
which can be inserted into a keyhole from the out- 
side so as to grasp and turn the key. 

1875 in Knicut Died. Mech. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 
15 (Ba 1/8 The burglary must have been well planned. 
Three of the doors. .were opened by means of outsiders, 

Out-sifting to Out-sigh: see Our-. 

Ountsight! (auttsait). [Ovr- 7. Cf. Ger. 
aussicht, Du, uittzicht.] 

1. Sight of that which is without; perception of 
external things; faculty of observation or outlook, 

1603 Barton Old Man's Lesson Dj, If a Man have not 
both his Insight and his Outsight, he may pay home for his 
blindnesse. 1863 E. Fitzceaarp Le#. in Hain, Kev. (1894) 
Oct. 383 Wiser men with keener ontsight and insight. 1868 
Baownine Ring § Bk. 1.747 A special gift, an art of arts, 
More insight and more outsight and much more Will to use 
both of these than boast my mates. 

+ 2. Prospect beyond or ahead; outlook, Ods. 

@ 1598 Rottock Lect. 1 Thess. iii, (1606) 165 When a man 
..will not followe on Gods will, except he see a faire ont- 
sight, and get great reasons wherefore he should doe this, 
or that.. The Lord will let him followe his owne will, 

+3. The act of looking, look. Oés. 

168: Rycaut tr. Gracian’s Critick 183 She showed a fair 
face, and outsigbt to all, hut evil actions. 


Ou'tsight 2, Sc. and orth. dial. Obs. or arch. 
[Derivation uncertain: cf. Insicut si.2] Movable 
goods or substance out of doors; also alirzd. as 
outsight plenishing. 

@ 1670 Spacoine 7roud. Chas. f (1851) U1. 417 He distroyit 
the haifl rawis of Strathbogie. Cornefeild landis, ontsicht, 
insicht, horss, nolt, scheip. 1773 Easkine /sdéi. m1. viii. 
$18 In what is called outsight plenishing or moveables 
without doors, the heirship may be drawn of horses, cows, 
oxen; and of all the implements of agriculture, as ploughs, 
harrows, carts, etc. 1814 Scorr Wav. xv, Their whole goods 
and gear, corn, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, outsight and in- 
sight plenishing. 1818 — A/r¢. Afri. viii, Poindings of out- 
sight and insight plenishing, [s892 H. Ainstiz Pilgrim. 
Land of Burns 69 (E.D. DJ, I saw nae wanworths gaun 
either in the outsight or insight plenishin’.} 

Ontsi‘n, v. [Ovr- 18, 17.] : 

1. zvans. To surpass in sinning ; to sin more than. 

1606 SyivesteR Du Bartas u. iv, 1. Trophies 1227 The 
Heay'n-sunk Cities in Asphaltis Fen..Glad, hy thy Sons, to 
be ont-sinned so. 176. WrsLEy Serm. txvi.29, Wks, 1811 1X. 
216 We..The heathens unbaptiz’d out-sin | “177a Fretenea 
Logica Genev, 105 Should I out-sin Manasses himself. 

2. To go beyond the limit of in sinning. 

1646 H. Lawaence Comm. Angelis 151 Ip n word, wee 
cannot out-sin bis pardon, or grace, by any thing but un- 
beliefe. 1677 W. SuERtock dnsw. 7. Dawson 17 Some 
men may out-sin the day of Grace. 1724 R. WELTON Christ. 
Faith § Pract, 209 A man has out-sinned the vertne of his 
Saviour's sacrifice. 

Outsing,v. ([Ovt- 18, 14, 15.] 

1. trans. To excel in singing. Also ref. 

1603 Barton Dignitie of Mat (1879) 14/2 In sweetnesse 
the Nightingale (will) outsing him. 1733 Swirt On Poetry, 
How wrong a taste prevails among us; How much our 
ancestors ont-sung us. 1878 J. TODHUNTER Ae ee 9 
Our old Chrysippus, His eyes aglow with an immortal fire, 
Vows to outsing himself. *Twill be rare singing. A 

b. To overcome or get the better of by singing. 

1830 Miss Mitroan Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 222 She wonld 
sing over the mashing tuh..ont-singing Martha's scolding. 
1885 Atheneuim 19 Sept. 378/3 Each appeared to he trying 
to ontsing the other. P 

2. a. inir. To sing out; to burst out into song. 
b. trans. To ence by singing. 

1877 Wnirrier Witeh of Wenhant 226 The meadow-lark 
outsang. 1886 Good Words 308 This joy the birds outsing. 

Out-sister: see OurT- 2. 

Ontsit, v. [Ovr- 17, 18.] ; 

1, trans, To sit beyond the time or duration of. 

1688 Osnoan dav. Son (1673) peti such as begin then, 
thongh they out-sit the Sun, will be delivered of the fury.. 
before the Watch be set. s69a Sovrn Serwz. (1697) 1. 28 He 
that prolongs his menls..how quickly does he out-sit his 
pleasure? 188a Wooprorp in Lie of Sp, Wilberforce Il. 
357 We ontsate the twilight, drawing from the rich stores 
a the old statesman’s memory. 

2. To sit longer than. 

1885 G. Mereoitn Diana xxviii, Dacier could allow Mr. 
Hepburn to ontsit him. 1894 Cork, Mag. May 496 Bab 
outsits all the other guests at tea, 

Out-skill to Out-skip: see OuT-. 

+Outski:n. Os. [f. OurT- 34+Sxrn. Outer 
or external skin ; epidermis. Also jig. 

1640 Suiatey Coronation vy. i, The barke and outskinne of 
a common wealth. J 

Ourtski-rrer. Sc. rare. [f. Our- 8 + shirrer, 
ScurReEr, a scout.) A scout; = OUTSCOURER. 

31833 Tytier Lives Scoil. Worthierl. 413 He had acquired 
by his spies und ontskirrers a perfect knowledge of the dis- 
position of the army of Lorn. 

Outskirt (artskait). [Ovr- 3.] 

1, The onter border. Now only in /. 

a .1596 Spenser State fret. Wks. (Globe) 668/1 They 
mighte keepe both the O-Relyes, and also the O-Farrels, 
aid all that ont-skirte of Menthe in awe, 

b. 1647 CrarEennon /fist. Reb. 1. § 84 He lay near New- 
burn in the Out-skirts of Northumberland. 1732 W. Fownas 
in Sevift's Lett. (1765) 11. 167 There are many places, in the 
ont-skirts of the city..very proper. 1778 Pil, Trant, 
LXVIIL 136 The parishes..comprehend many central parts 
..and also contain all the out-skirts. 1832 Ht, MaaTinEAv 
Life in Wilds viii. 102 On the outskirts of the wood were 
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the dwellings. 1861 Geo, Enso Silas JY. 3 One of those 
Darren parishes lying on the outskirts of civilisation .. in- 
habited by meagre sheep and thinly-scattered shepherds, 
fig. War Lama Lua Ser. 1. Old Benchers 1. 7, Vhe 
remote edges and outskirts of history. 1829 CauLyLe Afisc. 
(1857) 11. 78 The wondrous outskirts of Idealism. 

2. attrth. or quasi-adj, Situated on the outskirts, 
1835 Isaac Taytoa Sfir. Despot. vi. ee Horrid and 
sanguinary rites prevailed among the less'civilized and out- 
skirt nations of ite empire. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Ser. st 
vi. (1876) 156 This is hut outskirt and far-off reflection and 
echo of the triumph, 

Fence Ou'tskirter, one who stands or hangs on 


the outskirts. 

1831 Cot. Hawrer Diary (1893) 11. 28 At feast 100 more 
[rooks] were picked up by catllintens and other parties. 
1878 Stevenson (land Voy. (1896) 123 Tobe even one of the 
outskirtersof art, leaves a fine stamp onn man's countenance. 

Outski-rt, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.: cf. Skinrv.] 
trans. To skirt. a. To form one of the oatskirts 


of, to border. b. To pass along the outskirts of. 

18:8 Keats £ndym, 1. a50 What time thou wanderest at 
eventide Through suuny meadows that outskirt the side 
Of thioe enmossed realms. 1870 T. Hanoy Wessex Poems 
41,1 did not out-skirt the spot That no apot on earth excels. 

Ilence Outskirting #//. a., bordering, lying on 
the ontskirts. 

1845 Danwin Voy. Nat. iii. (1879) 42 The ontskirting houses 
rose out of the plain like jsoleed beings. 

Out-slander, etc.: sce Our-. 

Outslang, v. [Ovr- 21.) ¢raxs. To outdo 
in the use of slang. 

1848 Taackeray Van, Fair xxxiv, Put him at eae! Lock, 
and he could out-slang the boldest eman. 1866 FELton 
Anc. & Mod. Gr. UW. v ix. 156 Dealing in slander and slang 
until they have ontslandered and ontslanged the natu 
masters of these vulgar arts, ~ 

Outslee'p, v. [Ovt- 17, 18, 16.) 

1. frans. To sleep beyond (a specified time, etc.). 

1590 Suaxs, Alids, N, v. 1. 372, I feare we shall out-sleepe 
the comming morne, As munch as we this night haue ouer- 
watcht. 1814 Cary Danie (Chandos) 310 [A] babe, that had 
outslept his wont. 

2. ‘To sleep longer than (another). 

1690 Sttaowent Am. Bigot v, Thou wouldst outsicep the 
seven Sleepers, 

3. To sleep (a period of time, etc.) out or to an 
end; to sleep till or beyond the end of, 

3784 Cowrer Task vi, 313 Where on his bed of wool and 
matted leaves He outslept the winter. 1862 Mes. 
Matcotm tr. Freytag’s Pict. Germ. Liye 1.172 When he 
had outslept his Fie enness he roused himself. 1871-4 J. 
Tromson City Dreadf. Nt. xu. ii, He would outsleep 
another term of care. 

Out-slide to Out-slink: see Our-. 

+Outsling, v. Ods. [Ovt- 15.] trans. To 
sling out, throw out from or as from a sling. 

e400 Rom. Rose 5987, | shal hym make his pens out- 
slynge, But they in his gerner sprynge. 1535 Stewart Cron, 
Scot. 1. 13 Tha within hes maid defence nicht lang, Baith 
arrowis schot, and greit stonis outslang Atcouir the wall. 
1647 H. Moas Song of Sond it ii, m. v, “Vis opinion That 
makes the. .thundring engine murd’rous balls out-sling. 

+ Outsli-p, v. Obs. [Ovur- 15, 17.] 

1. “rans. To slip uway from; to evade, escape. 

@1643 J. Snuta Yudgem. & Mercy (1645) 193 Filthy people 
that outslip the morning prayer. 1693 3 
(Camden) reve officers on horseback rod after him.. hut 
he outslipd them all and got clear away. 

2. To let slip by, to miss. 

1649 Burtne Eng. /aprov. Spr. (1653) To Husband Man, 
T ara confident better sometimes lose the land, than land, 
seed, ond all your labour, as many do that outslip the season. 

+ Outsme'll, 7. Ods. four 15, 18. 

1, trans. To smell out, diseover by smelling. 

érgso Bara X. Zohan (Camden) 77 S. Naye,that is suche 
a lye as easely wyll be felte. D. Tish, man, amonge fooles 
it never wyll be out smelte. 

2. To surpass in pungency of smell; to smell 
stronger than ; also fig. 

1603 Haasnet Pop. /ripost, 71 Verily these doe ont-smel 
the Devil hy farre. 1647 Pol. Ballads (1860) 1. 44 The plot 
outsells old Atkins’ breeches. 

Out-smile, v. [Ovr- 18c, 18.)  ¢rans. a. 
To overcome hysmiling. b. To outdo in smiling. 

1830 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. wv. (1863) 222 She would... 
smile through the washing-week .. out-smiling Martha's 
frowns, 1894 R. Bainces Shorter Poems 39 Autumn lingers 
hut to outsmile the May. 

Qut-snatch, -snore, etc.: see OvT-. 

Outsoar (autsies), 7 [Ovr- 18.] ¢rans. To 
soar above or beyond; to exceed in height of 
flight. Chiefly fig. 

1674 Govt. Tongue ix. § 13 Let them clog their wings with 
the remembrance of those who have outsoar'd them..in 
true worth. 1741 Ricnaanson Pamela 11.286 This ainiable 
Girt. .will out-soar us both, infinitely ont-soar us. 1856 Mas. 
Baowninc Aur. Leigh 1. 410 By how many feet Mount 
Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe. 1892 Literary World 5 
Feb. 1217/1 Attempting to outsoar Milton’s eagle wings. 

Out-sole. [Ovt- 3.] The outer sole of a 
shoe, which comes in contact with the ground. 

1884 Kxicut Dict. Afech. Suppl. 649/a To secure the out- 
sole to the insole for fuinre sewing or pegging. 1894 Daily 
News 1 May 8/3 One stall where onk outsoles, hemlock half- 
soles, Virginian oak sides, . are displayed. 

Out-sonnet, -sound, cte.: see OvT-. 

Outsparn, 54.1 S. Africa, [f. Ovtsray v1] 
The action of outspanning or unyoking; the time 
or place of outspanning or encampment. 

Von. VII. 


atonAux Lett, | 
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1852 Blackw. Mag, UXX1.294 You take a stroll with your 
gun during the ‘out-span', 1885 W. Gaeswect in Alacwe. 
Mag. Feb. 284/a An extemporised lunch at o well-known 
outspan, consisting of many veldt dninties. 1899 Mesto. 
Gas. 1 Nov. 4/3 Every town has a public outspan, where 
cattle can graze and travellers atop for the night 

attrib. 1878 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 3 Be After 
reaching our outspan ground. 188% CAr, Wortd at Feh. 
134/3 A walk roun about the outspan places was interestiog. 

Ou'tspam, 3.2 [Out- 7: cf. Ovrsran v2] 
The extended or onistretched span (of nn arch). 

1887 Beowninc Parleyings, B. de Mandeville x, Earth's 
-— ond sky’s outspan, all's informed Equally by sun's 
efflux. 

Outspan (antspe'n), v1 South Africa, [ad. 
Du, wttspannen, {. uit adv., out + spanner to span, 
stretch, bend, put horses to.) To unyoke or un- 
hitch oxen from a wagon; to unharness horses; 
hence, toencamp. a. intr. b. frans. 

a, 1824 Buacnett Trav, 1.52 They very cena wovelie, 
or outspan, as it is called, at Salt River. 18 G. Cummaine 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 59, 1 marched right through 
the town and outspanned about a quarter of a mile beyond 
it, 1893 Satous 7rav, S. HE. Africa 10 We ontspanned 
near a Boer farm. 

b. 1866 Port Elia. Telegr.6 Nov., Found guilty of stealing 
twenty reims..from a wagon..ontspanned at the North- 
end, 1883 J. Macnxenzizg Day-dawu in Dark places 8 The 
six waggons, when ‘ outspanned’ for the night, were drawn 
fear to each other. 

Hence Ou'tspanned /f/. az., -spamning v4/. sb. 

1893 Month Feb. 197 He was standing by the out-spanned 
wagon. 1899 Strand Atag. Mar. 270/1 [He] pointed .. 
to the outspanned bullocks. 1894 H. Nisaet Sush Girl's 
Ront, p. ili, ldo not think we forget these ‘ out-spannings’ 
while we are driving our cattle in other directions, 

Outspan, v.2 rare. [OuT- 14, 17.] 8. Intér. 
To stretch out or extend in span, as an arch. b. 
trans. To extend beyond the span of. 

1882 H.S. Hotrano Logic § ae (1885) a5q The lines of 
connection. .loxe themselves, vanish, outspan onr sight. 1884 
Saaine Under Two Queens 1, 18 When the storm-rack drives 
leeward, the rainbow outspanneth, 

OutsparEle,zv. [Ovrt-18.] ¢rans. To exceed 
in sparkling ; to sparkle more than. Hence Out- 
apa'rkled ffl. a. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. \xxxiv, When the starry Pea- 
cock doth display His train's full Orb, the wiped eople 
all,.Let their out-sparkled Plumes sullenly fall. 1655 tr. 
Com, Hist, Francion 1. 18 Eyes that out-sparkled his 
preciousest Stones, 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. i. 47 As many 
glittering spears As will out-sparkle our allies—your pace 
1871 Brownine Pr, /fohenst, 1151 Earthborn jewelry Out- 
sparkling the insipid firmament Blue above ‘lerni. 

Outspeak (outsp7k), 7. [Ovr- 17, 18, 18, 14.] 

+1. ¢rans. To utter or express more than; to be 
superior to in meaning or significance. Oés. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus 1. ii, Why, this indeed is physic ! 
and outspeaks The knowledge of cheap cee 1613 SHARKS. 
Hen. VET, W. ii, 127 His Treasure, ..1 finde at such proud 
Rate, that it out-speakes Possession of a Subject. 

2. To outdo or excel in speaking ; to speak louder, 


belter, or more forcibly than. 

1603 B. Jonson K. Yas.'s Coronat, Entertainm, Wks. 
530/a Whose graces do as far outspeak your fame As fame 
doth silence. 1658 Coxaine 7'rafpolin 1, ii, Admired Princess, 

ou out-speak me much, But never shall out-love me. 1868 
tance Rivulet cxx1, ii, What, will the prince outspeak the 
voice That pierced to Lazarus in his grave? 

8. To speak (something) ont; to ulter, declare. 

1635; owLey Davideis u. 177 The Praise you pleas‘’d 
(great Prince) on me to spend, Was all out-spoken when you 
stil'd me Friend. s8g0 Lyncn Theo. Trin, xii..a31 A love 
is imaged in the sky, ‘I'oo great to be outspoken, 

4, intr. To speak out, utter one’s voice. 

[1804 Camparit La. Ullin's Dau. v, Out spoke the hardy 
Highland wight, U'il go, my chief, I'm ready.) 1832 Lytton 
Engene A. 1, ii, And now ontspake the Corporal. a 1865 
Avtoun Scheth of Sinai ii, And thus outspake the Moor. 

Ou'tspea:ker, [Ovt-8.] One that speaks onl. 

1858 Trencn Synon. N. 7. vi, (1876) 20 The mpopijrys is 
the outspeaker. | i 

Ou‘tspea:king, vé/. sé. [Ovt- 9.) The action 
of speaking out or uttering in words, esp. straight 
out or without reserve; frank or candid utterance. 

1845-6 Taenen Huds, Lect. Ser. 1.1.29 These may be deep 
out-speakings of the spiritual needs of man, 1865 Sat. Aev. 
ag July 136/1 Briskness and outspeaking and brevity are 
virtues which go a long way in buying and selling. 

So Ou‘tspea‘king #//. 2. [OuT- 10], that speaks 
out, that speaks plainly or candidly. 

1844 Dicxens Afari. Chus. xxxvi, You are for ever telling 
her the same thing yourself in fifty plain, out-speaking ways. 
1859 Hers Friends in C. Ser. 1. 1. 133, | have always been 
an outspeaking man. 


+Outsperckle, sd. Sc. Obs. rare—'. Aspectacle 


or laughing-stock. ’ 

16.. Yamie Telfer xxx. in Bord. Minstrel, ‘Whae drives 
thir kye?’ gan Willie say, ‘To make an outspeckle o’ me?’ 

Outspee‘d, v. [Our- 18.} ¢rans. To surpass 
or ontstrip in speed ; to run faster than. 

1704 Heaane Duet. Hist. (1714) I. 324 Twelve Colts they 
bore him cou‘d their Sire out-speed. 1724 R. Wetton 
Christ. Faith & Pract, 150 As Baits he rode he conld not 
ontspeed the Divine vengeance. 1802 CamrarLt Lochiel's 
Warning 27 Lo} the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he 
rode Companionless. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's cEueid 
337 The maiden. .on foot ontsped the horse. 

Outspend, gv. [Out 17,18.) . 

1. érans. To exceed (resources, a limit, ete.) in 
spending. 


OUTSPREAD. 


1986 Wuerstone. Eng. Mirror 152 Mis ryot in the e 
outspended both his fortune and credit. 166) Vervs me 
20 Feb., He do confess our straits here and everywhere else 
arise from our as our revenue. 1811 W. Tayroz 
in Rohberds Alem. 11. 345 We out-spend our means, 1895 
Chaméd. Frat. X11.828/1 She divined that otherwise he would 
outspend his fortune. 

2. ‘lo surpass in spending; to spend more than 
(another). 

1840 Mas. F, Taottorr Alichacl Armstrong ii, He had 
already acquired more envy and hatred among his friends and 
ocighbours by letc.] than by all his successful struggles to 
outspend them all. 1866 Howexts Venet. Life ax. 350 King 
Cole was not a joilier old sou! than Mlustrissimo of chat day! 
he outspent princes. 

3. In pa. pple. Outspe nt, exhausted, 

1818 Byaon MazefAq iii, Outspent with this fong course, 
The Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse. 1835 loca 
Queen Hynde 62 Mis steed outspent was clotted o'er His 
neck with foam. 

Ou'tapend, sé. rare~'. [f. prec.: see Our- 7.] 
Expenditure, outlay. 

3859 I. Tavton Logic in Theol. 275 It isa mere outspend 


of savageness, to no end. 
On't-spent, #//.a. [Out- 11.] Exhausted, 


completely spent. 

16s2 Bentowes Theoph. vi. axxvil, Lord fill My out-spent 
raptures by thy all repairing skill. 18az Sartiry Promets. 
Und. wm. iv, 141 His own [will} Which spurred him, like an 
outspent horse, to death, 

Out-sphere [o Out-spill: see Our-. 

Outspin, v. [Ovr- 14, 15 b, 18.) 

+1. tnér. To spout ont. Obs, rare~', 

1596 Srensea F. Q. iv. ix. a7 That through the clifts the 
vermeil bloud out sponne. 

2. trans. To spin (a thread) to its full length; 
said fig. of the thread of life, etc. 

1616 B. Joxson Ffigr. xiii, Or that his long-yearn‘d life 
Were quite out-spun. 1634 $a T, Heanear Frav. 127 Till 
hee had out-spun the yeares of old Methusala, 1844 WHitTi23 
Zexas 13 Patience... with her weary thread outspun Murmurs 
that her work is done. 

3. To outdo or excel ta apisntogs 

1742 Youne Nt, Th. t 380 On this perhaps..we build Our 
monntain-hopes, spin out eternal schemes As we the Fatal 
Sisters could outspin. 

Out-spirit to Out-splendour: sce OvrT-. 

Out-spit, v [Ovr- 18.] ‘vans. To ontdo 
ot surpass in spitting (venom), 

1648 J. Beauuont Psyche xvut. clai, Menander..by That 
cones liquor so infected grew ‘That Simon he out-spit in 

eresy. 


On tapi ees, vbl. sb, [OuT-9.] The action 
of spitting ont; that which is spat ont. 

1870 A. B, Mitroan in Fortn. Rev. 1 Aug. 143 These 
outspittings from pious mouths, 

Outspoken (stress variable), Af/.a. orig. Sc. 
(Our- 11, from sfeak out; the i pple. has here 
a resultant force, as in ‘well spoken’, ‘ well read’.] 

1. Given to speaking out; free or unreserved in 
speech ; candid, frank ; direct ia speech. 

1808 Jamieson, Ontspoken, Given to freedom of speech, not 
accustomed to conceal one's sentiments, S, 1820 Swngglers 
11. iv. 63 I've heard she was a wee out-spoken, 1824 
Scotr Let. to Foanna Baillie 9 Feb. in hart, He is 
not, you know, very outspoken. 1837 Canivix Fr. Rev. 
IL. tiv, Camille is wittier than ever, and more outspoken, 
3849 Dickens Dav. Cofp. xvi, 1_am perfectly honest and 
outspoken. 1884 Pag Enstace 15 He is very outspoken; but 
he does not mean to be rude. pee 

b. Of things said; Free from reserve, distinct. 

1869 Trottore He Anew tii. (1878) 323 Priscilla’s errioval 
of her sister's conduct was clear, outspoken, and satisfactory. 
1880 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 213 Mr. Gladstone's outspoken 
observations. 188a-3 Scnarr Encycl. Relig. Knowi. 111, 
2034 A party with very ontspoken reformatory tendencies. 

2. Spoken out, uttcred, expressed in words. 

1882 heen Braovon Alt. Royal 1. L 33 ‘All that isto be 
known of the outside of him’, said Jessie, answering the 
girl’s outspoken thought. 

Ou:tspo‘kenly, adv. [f. pree.+-L¥2.] Inan 
outspoken manner; straightforwardly, candidly. 

1855 Tait's Afag, XXII. 422 Many women do love as 
eagerly,. .as outspokenly, as pursuingly—as Caroline Hel- 
stone is said to have done, 1869 Rusxin Q. af Air $9 Both 
of them ontspokenly religious, and entirely sincere men. 


Ou:tspo‘kenness. [f. as prec. + -NzSs.] The 
quality of being outspoken ; frankaess of speech. 

1852 5. G. Rowa Recolt. of R. R. Wormeley (1879) 113 
The main feature of his character was openness, or, to coin 
a word, outspokenness, Whatever he thought he spoke 
right out. 1854 Mas, GaseLt Worth 4 S, viii, But the very 
out-spokenness marked their innocence of ony: fotention to 
hurt her delicacy. 1893 A. V. Dicey Leap tx hark 194 You 
cannot from tbe nature of things combine the advantages of 
reticence and of outspokenness. 

Outsport, etc.: see Our-. 

Outspread (au'tspred), 56. [Ovrt- 7.] 

1. The action of eae | ont; expansion, 

1841 Cacnoun IVs. IIT. 604 The rapid and wide outspread 
after gome, miter or choice spots oo which to settle 
down. 1848 R. J. Wivseeroscs Dect. [ncarnation v. (1852) 
96 That mighty outspread of the Fourth Empire. 

2. concr. An expanse or expansion. ' 3 

1856 Mars, Browxino Awr. Leigh vit. 291 Pushing wide 
Rich outspreads of the vineyards and the corn. 1895 A. I. 
MeCoxnociie Deeside viii. (ed. a) 89 Formerly the hangh.. 
at this point was hut a barren out-spread of th 
via. [Ours 13.) 


or abroad ; expanded, extended; d 


- 


OUTSPREAD. 


x695 J. Eowaans Perfect. Script, 326 This expansum is 
the..outspread firmament. 1743 J. Davipson “neid vu. 
181 On the outspread skins. 1858 Kincstey Saint Maura 
19 And plead.. with outspread arms. 

Outspread (autspre'd), v. (Ovr- 15, 18.] 

1. trans. To spread out; to stretch ont, expand, 
extend, 

@ 1340 Hamrore Psalter xiii, 22 If we outsprede our hend 
til alien god. ¢ 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 109 
It ys a dispytons Instrument, bat outspredys it in many 
maners. 3 Faiarax Tasso xu. Ixv, Scorching sunne so 
hot his beames ontspreeds. 1820 Keats //yperion 1. 28 
Their plumes immense Rose, one by one, till all outspread 
were, 1885 H. M. STanLey One xxvi. 11.6 That white- 
collared fish eagle out-spreading his wings for flight. 

+2. To exceed in expanse. Ods. J 

16s0 Funtea Pisgah mu. ix. 338 Grant the King's Palace 
outspread the Temple in greatness, 

Ou'tsprea:ding, v4/. sb. (Ovut- 9.) The 
action of spreading out. 

1400 tr. Secreta Secret. Gov. Lordsh, go pe kynde of pe 
planetys ressayues pe kynde of out-spredyng of waterys. 
1860 Pusev Bin Proph, 112 So wide and universal shall 
the outspreading be. 1883 A. Roagats O. 7. Revision v. 
106 Can any understand the outspreading of the clouds? 

So Ou'tsprea:ding #//.a., that spreads ont. 

1818 Scorr Hrt. Midloth, xxi, Then, wee) may we take wi’ 
patience our share and portion of this outspreading teproach. 
1850 Busuneun God iu Christ 328 An ee era of life, 

wale sé, (Out-7.] Theact of spring- 
ing ont or forth; the issning out. 

1887 Primer Sarum Ps. \xiv, Thou .. multipliest the 
springes of it with soft showers, it shall englad the out- 
springes, 189: Faouor Cath, Aragon Introd. 12 The era 
of Elizabeth was the outspring of the movement which 
Henry VI11 commenced. 

Outspring,v. [Ovr- 14, 18.] 

1. intr. To spring out, issue forth, (In ME. two 
words; now only poetic.) 

31297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 9442 Duntes ber were strong inou, 
pat fet fur out sprong Of be helmes al abonte. ¢ 1386 
Curaucea Doctor's TJ. 111 The fame out sprong on every 
ae Bothe of hir heautee and hir bouatee wyde. 1500-20 

UNBAR Poems xxxiii. 111 The fowlis all at the fedrem dang 
.-Quhill all the pennis of it ow[t)sprang. 1818 Suettey 
Rev. Islam vy, vi. 5 From every tent..Our bands outsprung 
and seized their arms. : 

+b. To spring by birth. Oés. 

axs47 Surany Aeneid w. (1557) E ij, There comen is to 
T’yrians court Aeneas one ontsprong of Troyan blood. 1596 
Darymece tr. Leslie's Hisé. Scot. 1. 110 Flnzished, and sum- 
tyme outsprang frome thir generationns.. mony men excellent 
in the commendatione and gude reporte of leirning & virtue. 

2. (rans. To spring beyond or farther than. 

1621 Laov M. Wrotn Urania 402 A,.second Brother 
liued, whose ill out-sprung..the elder. 

So Ou'tspri:nging v6/. sh, 

2398 TravisA Barth. De P. R. vu. xxviii. (1495) 34 
Shinynge is outspryngynge and streming out of the su 
staunce of lyghte. 

Out-sprout to Out-spurt: sec OuT-. 

+ Ou't-spy. Os. One sent out to spy, a scout. 
1470 Hexay JWadlace vit. 802 The ont spy thus was lost 
fra Makfad3hane. 

Out-squall to Out-stall: see Our-. 

Outstand (catstend), v. [Ovr- 15 b, 17, 14.] 

I. trans. 1. To stand or hold out against; to 
resist to the end, to endure successfully. Now dza/, 

157: Gotoine Calvin on Ps. xli_13 David ..mapfnlly ont- 
stood those assanlts of temptacions. 1629 GauLe Holy 
AMadn. 165 A Lion will ontstand a Man. 1695 Wooowarv 
Nat. Hist, Earth i. (728) qo Sure never to ontstand the 
first Assault. ¢x1800 K, Waite Leté. Poet. Wks. (1837) 323 
Outstand the tide of ages. 180g Eucenia o1 ACTON Nuns 
of Desert 11,87 Who has experienced and outstood the base 
designs of him she loved and trusted. 1875 Sussex Giloss. 
s. v., He wanted to have the calf for three ponnd ten, hnt I 
out-stood him upon that. 

b. To maintain in opposition; to contradict (a 
person) obslinately. dad. 

1658 A. Fox IWurés' Surg. v. 362 Those Nurses..which 
were to look to the Children,..outstand it most that the 
Child was not hurt. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss. s.V., She ont- 
stood me wi' that ‘ere lie. 1887 Kent Gloss. s.v., He ontstood 
me that he hadn't seen him. 

2. To stand out or slay beyond (in time). arch. 

2611 Suaxs. Cyntd. 1. vi, 207, I haue out-stood my time. 
1708 Stanuoee Paraphr.11. 458 If we out-stand the Season 
of Grace, 1886 Emerson Eng. Traits xvi. (1902) 161, 

II. twtr. Cf. Ourstanpine v6, sb. and ppl. a. 

3. To stand ont distinctly or prominently, 

1785 JouNson, Outsfand, to protuberate from the main 
body. 2848 CLoucn Bothre vi, Cottages here and there ont- 
standing bare on the mountain, zgoo S, Pumurs Paolo & 
Francesca tt. 50 The foam is on his lips, The veins ontstand. 

4, Of a ship: To stand out or away from the 
land; to sail outwards. 

1866 Wuittien Dead Ship Harpswell 13 Many a keel 
shall seaward turn And many a sai pees) 

Ou'tsta:nder. Sc. [Agent-n. from prec. (sense 
1).] One who stands ont in dissent or resistance. 

a 1670 Seatoine Tvoub, Chas. J (1850) 1. 153 To bring the 
Marques..and all vther outstanderis to eum in and subscrive 
thnir covenant. /dfd. (1792) 1. 223 He was a papist, and 
ontstander against the good canse. 1900 W. Watr Aderdecn 
& Banff xi. 267 The only important outstanders from the 
subscription to the promise of canonical obedience. 


Outstanding, v/.sb. [Ovr- 9: cf. Our- 
STAND v.]} 

+1, A jutting ont or projecting; a projection. 

1612 CotGr., Surmontement des ioués, a chafiie outstanding, 
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or swelling of the cheeks. 1624 Worton Archit. in Relig. 
(1651) 245 Pergodi...which are certain ballised ont-standings 
to salisfie curiosity of sight. P 

2. The action of standing out in opposition. Se. 

a1670 Seatpinc Troudb, Chas. J (1850) 1.231 Banf payit 
seveirlie for his outstanding. 1900 W. Watr Aderdecn § 
Banff x. 251 For outstanding against the good cause Irvine 
of Drum and Gordon of Haddo.. were arrested. 

8. 2, Outstanding amounts; unseltled accounts. 

1861 Goscnen For, Exch. 5 Such as had outstandings 
abroad which they were entitled to draw in. 1892 Pad? 
Malt G. 20 Apr. 5/2 1f the Argentine Government were 
unable to pay up ontstandings, 

Outstanding (stress variable), sf/. a. [Ovur- 
10: cf, OursTAND v.] 

1, That stands out or projects; projecting, pro- 
minent, detached. 

1611 Cotca. s.v. /erce, Full of sharp, strong, and out- 
standing..pins, 1870 H. Macmitzan Bréle Teach, vii. 148 
The gigantic leaf.. furnished .. with ontstanding veins of 
great depth. 1878 Huxtey Physiogy. 168 The outstanding 
wedge-shaped masses were once connected with this main 
body. 1896 Daily News 9 Apr. 6/5 Those who prefer supple 
and clinging fabrics to those which are stiff and outstanding, 

2. fig. Standing out from the rest; prominent, 
conspicuous, eminent ; striking. 

1830 Heascuer Sud. Nat, Phil. 11. vi. (1851) 154 A violent 
outstanding exception. 1860 Pusey M/in. Proph, 264 The 
great outstanding facts, which our Lord has pointed out. 
1890 Blackw. Mag. CKLV 111, 670/s The most outstanding 
speaker in the General Assembly. 1899 Sfectator 11 Feb, 
208 There are many interesting articles... but there is hardly 
one of outstanding importance. | - 

3. That stands out in resistance or opposition. 

ax1670 Srauoinc Troud. Chas. I (1792) I. 132 Jam.) Out- 
standing ministers. ‘ ; E 

4, That stands over or contiones in existence ; 
that remains undetermined, unsettled, or unpaid. 


Outstanding tern: sce TERM. 

1797 W. Tavionin Monthly Rev. XXIII. 447 The difference 
between the ontstanding dehts and credits. 1833 Herscue. 
Astron, xi, 341 Still leaving outstanding and uncompensated 
a minute portion of the change, which requires a whole 
revolution of the node to compensate. 1858 J. Maatingau 
Studies Chr. 222 A nobleman whom he had dunned for an 
outstanding debt. 1875 Jowerr Péato (ed. 2) V. 77 Among 
citizens there should be no outstanding quarrels, 

5. ‘That sels a course outward. 

1778 Avain Amer. Ind, 216 The outstanding parties for 
war, address the great spirit every day till they set off, 

Outstare, v. (Ovr-18b.}] ¢ravs. To outdo 
in staring ; to stare longer or harder than; to put 
out of countenance by staring; to look on (the 
sun, etc.) without blinking or flinching. 

1896 Suans. Mferch. V. ui. 27 (Qo. 1), 1 would outstare 
the sternest eyes that look. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 
um. v, I will!.Outstare the terror of thy grimme aspect. 
1646 Crasnaw Delights Dfuses,On Isaacson's Chronol. The 
eagle's eye, that can Outstare the broad-beam’d day's 
meridian. 1865 Battey Mystic 47 He sate and all the stars 
outstared, Gazing them down, dog, centanr, eagle, bull. 


Ou‘tstart, sd. (Ovr-7.] Theact or point of 
starting out; outset. 

1866 Doaa Garenwett £ss, 152 In the first outstart of his 
immortal journey, 1899 Baninc-Goutp Bé. of West 1. v. 75 
The whole effect is marred by the one mistake made at the 
outstart. 

Onutsta‘rt, 7. [Ovt- 14, 15, 17, 15.] 

1. zur. Tostart, spring forth suddenly. (Properly 


two words.) 

31382 Wrceiie Yudith xiv. 15 And he out sterte with oute 
to the puple. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Vun's Pr. T. 227 The peple 
out sterte and caste the Cart to grounde. 1855 Browsinc 
Heretic's Trag. ix, Petal on petal, fierce rays unclose; 
Anther on anther, sharp spikes ontstart. 

+b. ¢rans. (or intr. with dative). To start out 


from, escape from. Ods. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1, ii, Pelleus..kept him close 
y' nothing him outsterte. 

2. trans, To spring or go beyond; to take or 


have the start of, to go ahead of. 

3593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 8o He cannot see a werck ont- 
start the bounds of modestie. 1623 Jacxson Creed v. i. § 4 
Eveo when this faith..shall be converted into perfect sight, 
everlasting confidence shall not ontstart, but rather follow it, 
1865 Pall Mati G. 16 May 10 Watermen can usually ont- 
start amateurs, 

Hence Outstarter, onc who starts out in front; 
a pioneer; Outstarting v6/. sd. 

1738 in Mrs. Barbauld Life Richardson (1804) 1. 16 The.. 
servile pursuit of those tracks which are opened for them hy 
anti-ministerial more popular ontstarters. 1794 CoLermnce 
Relig, Musings 1.94 He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest ontstarting t 

Out-state to Out-stature: see Ovr-. 

Ou't-sta:tion. [Ovr- 1, 3.) A station at 
a distance from head-quarters or from the centre 
of population or business; a subordinate station 
on the outskirts of a district, etc. Also attrié. 

1844 Asiatic Frnt. June 120 Life in an Indian Ontstation 
is, indeed, as simple a one as can well be imagived. /did. 
pie 127 In ontstation life there is.. more intercourse between 

nropean and native society. 1859 H. Kincs-rv G. Hamlyn 
xxvii, Sam started off..to visit one of their ont-station huts. 
1870 Wentwortx Amos Thorne wt, 26 On an outstation 
in the Australian bush. 188: De Winot Eguwafor 34 The 
remainder are quartered at the various forts or ont-stations 
along the coast, and in the interior of the country. 

Ou'tsta:tioned, 47/.c. [Ovr-11.} Stationed 
or placed outside, in the open nir, elc. 


OUTSTREAMING. 


1862 Ao. Fitzroy in 7imes 12 Apr., Canses of rain or 
snow which we can feel by the ontstationed instruments. 

Outstay (anitstz), v [Ovr- 17, 18.] 

1. ¢rans. To stay beyond the limit of; to exhanst 
by staying; to overstay. 

1600 Suaxs, A. ¥. L.1. iii. go If you out-stay the time, 
vpon mine honor. .you die. 1635 Quaatzs Zé. Hicroglyph 
vi. (1728) 338, I have out-staid my patience. 1692 SouTHEANE 
Wives Excuse ii. 1882 H. Ales Portr. Lady \i, She 
had already outstayed herinvitation. 1893 Fenn Neal Gold 
(1894) 31 Yon are afraid of outstaying your welcome. 

2. To stay longer than. 

1 Suaoweit Bury F. ww, I will ont-stay him. 1 
rhe D'Araray Day 19 June, Mr. Pep Bead 1 od 
stayed the rest near an hour. 1880 Mas. Forrester Rey 
§ VII. 182 Mrs. Fitzallan outstayed all the other guests. 

Ontstea‘l,v. [Out- 14, 15.] 

1. zzfr. To steal out, slip away furtively. (In 
ME. two words.) 

¢1280 Gen, & Ex, 2882 Du art min Oral, dat hidel-like min 
lond vt-stal. @1g10 Dovcias K. Hart 11. 401 Strenth is 
away, outstolling [= ontstolen} lyk ane theif, 

2. trans, To steal nway from (a person) secretly. 

1672 O. Heywoon Diaries, etc. (1883) I. 197 She..charg’d 
him not to goe hut he out-stole her, and went. 1877 Brown- 
Inc Agamenmon 685 Either some one outstole us or out- 
prayed us—Some god—no man it was the tiller touching. 

Outstea'm,zv. [Our- 18.) ¢vans. To excel 
in steaming ; to steam faster than. 

1862 Sat, Rev. X1V. 187/2 A ship hig enough to eat her 
up, and also. .to have ontsailed ance outsteamed her. 

+ Out-ste-nt, Af/.¢. Se. [f. Our- 11 +StEext 
stretched.] Outstretched. 

160g Montcomenie Afindes Sfel. Ps. xix.2 The firmament 
And heavens ont-stent.. Thy handywork and glorious praise 
proclaim. 

Ou'tstep, sé. rare. (Ovr- 7.] The act of step- 
ping out; the ‘step’ in a march, 

1869 Browninc Ring & Bh. x. 426 Careful lest the common 
ear Break measure, miss the outstep of life's march, 

Outste'p, v. [Ovr-17.] évans. To step ontside 
of or beyond; to overstep. 

1789 Gotpsm, Enguiry x. Misc. Wks. (Globe) 441/2 The 
actor..who by ontstepping nature, chooses to exhibit the 
ridiculous ouévé of a harlequin under the sanction of that 
venerable name (Shakspere], 1819 Afetropolis Ill. 12 He 
outstepy the bounds of moderation. 1875 JoweTT Plato 
(ed, 2) I. 119 Here.. Socrates and Plato ontstep the truth. 

So Owtste:pping v6/. sb. [OvT- g], a stepping out 
of one’s course, 

1632 SANogason Ser. (1681) 11. 18 When a man, thus 
walking with God in the main, hath yet these ontsteppings 
and deviations npon the by. 

Ou't-still. [f. Our- 3+Sriw1 sé., a distillery.] 
In India: A private still licensed by government 
outside the limits of the areas supplied with liquor 
from central distilleries, Also a/trié. 

1884 Pal? Mall G. 30 Aug. 1/2 The so-called outstill system 
which finds favour with the Bengal Government carries 
death and ruin into the sober and peaceful homes of frugal 
industry. 1897 J. A.Granam Thresh. Three Closed Lands 
iii. 41 This is one of the out-stills for whose abolition there 
was much agitation a few years ago. 

Out-sting, etc.: see OUT-. 

Outstink, v. [Ovr- 18c, 18.] 

1. ¢vans. To overpower or drive ont by stench. 

a166x Horyoay Yuvenal 86 African ode. .out-stinks, nay 
drives-away African, or the most rank, serpents. 

2. To stink more than, pe in stench. 

61620 Trag. Barnavelt u. vi. in Bullen O, Pé. 1. 241 Body 
a me, How their feare outstincks their garlick! 1656 EarL 
Monn. tr. Bocealini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 290 Assafoetida 
that would ont-stink a Pole-cat. 1808 Soutuey Left. (1856) 
II. 74 1n Borrowdale there is a well which, I dare be sworn, 
will ont-stink Leamington water. 

+ Ou't-sto:p. Ods. rare. [Ovt- 3.] (app.) An 
outside guard. 

14.. Fencing in Ret. Ant. 1. 308 (see In-stor]. 

Out-storm, etc.: see OvT- 21. 

Outstrai‘n, v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] ‘ 

1. trans. To strain out; to stretch out tightly. 

191 Srenser Virg. Gnat 280 All his (a serpent’s] folds 
are now in length ontstrained. 1801 Soutuazy Thaladéa 1, 
xviii, When the door-curtain hangs in heavier folds: When 
the ovt-strain’d tent flags loosely. 

2. To outdo by straining or strennons effort. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv. exliv, But vivid Jobn.. 
Quickly his Fellow-traveller outstrein’d In Ardor’s race. 

+Ontstray. O's. [Ovt- 7.] The act of 
straying from the right way ; nberration. 

3643 Trae Comm. Gen. xxii. 3 The mother and nurse of 
all our distempers and ontstrayes. 1647 — Comm., Mell. 
Theot. 683 He sends for us by his Spirit in our out-straies, 
and looks us up again. 
ar Oyt-stray:ing, vol, sb. Obs. = prec. 

1619 W, WaateLey God's Hurd. 1. 105 The wickednesse, 
and out-strayings, and finall revolts of some, a 1639 — 
Proto, (ase) 152 If he finde us in onr ontstrayings, and give 
us both direction and will to come into the right way againe. 

Outstrea'm, v. foctic. [Ovt-14.] intr. To 
stream out. 

r600 Fairrax Tasso vi. xxxiv, Wide was the wound, the 
blood outstreamed fast. 1878 Wutrrier 70 W.F. Bartlett 
31 When..the white light of Christ outstreams From the 
red disk of Mars. 

So Ou'tstrea‘ming vé/. sb. and pf/.a. 

1846 Taencn Afirac. xiii (1862) 240 Anactual outstreaming 
and ontbreathing of the fulness of his inner life. 1886 
Athenzum 20 Feb, 266/3 Rapid out-streamings of matter 


OUTSTREAT. 


from the head [of a comet] 1895 SAinker VII. 354 The 
eternal world, whose atmosphere is God's outstreaming glory. 

+ Outstreat, v. Obs. rare. [f. OuT- 14 + 
Streat v.] ratr. To exude; to distil or flow ont. 

@ 1631 Donne Progr, Soule 344 They did aot eat His flesh, 
nor suck those oyls which thence outstreat. [1879 BrowNinc 
Ned Braits x80, 1 strike the rock, outstreats tho life-stream 
at my rod] (Refers to Doane in note.)] 


+Ou‘t-stree:t. Obs. [OvT- 1, 3.] A street 
outside the walls or in the outskirts of a town, 

1704 Heaane Dwei. Hist. (1714) 1. 438 With .. lodging in 
those out-streets for the Riders of the said Horse. r7za 
De Fox Plagze (1756) 216 When the People came into the 
Streets from the Couatry..they would see the Out-streets 
empty. 1785 in Jounson. 

Outstretch, 5. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. The aet or fact of stretching out. 

1863 Mas. Witney Farth Gartncy xi. (ed. 18) 94 Brought 
her thoughts hoine again from their far outstretch. 1871 
Browninc Sadaust, 2486 Its outstretch of beneficence Shall 
have a speedy ending oa the earth, . 

2. An outstretched tract ; extension, extent. 

; 1864 Ga. Words 12/1 This south-western outstretch of Eng: 
and. 
3. The distance to which anything stretches out. 

71888 QO. Caawrern Sylvia Arden 308 A passage.. little 
broader than the outstretch of my two arms. 

Ontstre‘tch, v [Ovur- 15, 15b, 17, 18.] | 

1, ¢rans. Tostretch out or forth. (Chiefly pocéic.) 

741366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1515 And doun on kuees he 
an to falle, And forth his heed and uekke out straughte To 
Bhnken of that welle a draughte. 159: Srensea Mutofot. 
87 So did this lie outstretch his fearefull hornes. ¢1614 Sia 
W. Mune Dido & AEncas m. 236 Ships.. With wings owt- 
streatch’t, all vader equall saile. 1823 Bvaon /sfand 1. ix, 
Abelard..his arms outstretch'd. 1877 Baownino Agamem: 
non 1108 Hand after hand she outstretches. 

2. To extend in area or content; to expand. 

1647 H. Mors Song of Soul tt, App. xiv, Wherefore this wide 
and wast Vacuity, Which endlesse is outstretched thorough 
all. 1687 Se. Afetr. Ps. cxxxvi 6 Who did outstretch This 
Earth so great and wide. eee Ramsay Fox turned 
Preacher 48 |e) preach'd, And with loud cant his lungs 
out-stretchd, 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge iii, The great 
city, which lay outstretched before him. 

3. ‘To stretch to its limit, to strain. 

1607 Suaus, Timon v. iii. 3 Tymon is dead, who hath out- 
stretcht his span. 1645 Mitton 7efrach. Wks. 1738 1. 251 
Outstretching the most rigorous nerves of Lawand Rigour, 

4. To stretch bead (a limit, etc.). 

1597 Beaan Theatre God's Judger, (1612) 277 So farre did 
his impudeacie outstretch the bond of reason. 1839 BaiLey 
Festus i. {1852)6 My mercy doth outstretch the universe, 
“ i. Eanie Comm, Gal. 194 The divine aud illimitable 
will always outstretch its [dogma's] precision and logic, 

+5. Vo outstrip in a race, Oés, 

a 64a Six W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 270/1 Greys 
hounds strove to. .outstretch one another ia a Course. 1703 
Corniza Ess. Mor. Subj. 11.{1709) 94 They..out-stretch the 
Speed of Gunpowder, and Distance Light and Lightning. 

Ou-tstretched (-stret{t), Af/.¢. [Our- 11.] 

1. Stretched ont in length or breadth ; held forth; 
extended. Said esp. of the arms, 

1535 Covernatez Jer. xxi 5, | my selff will fight agaynst 
you, with an outstretched honde.  /é/d, xxvii. 5 With m 

reate power & outstretched arme. a@16ag Fretcnea Dowdle 

farriage wv. i, We that have..Laught at the ont-stretch’d 
arm of tyranny. 1735 Porz Odyss. xu. 298 They call, and 
nid with out-stretchd arms implore, 189: T. Haany Jess 
(1900) 1432/2 He kuelt down beside her outstretched form, 
and put bis lips upon hers. 

2. Stretched in area or compass; distended. 

1603 Suaks, Afeas, for AM, u. iv. 153 With an out-stretcht 
throate Ile tell the world atoud What maa thou art. 

Hence + Outstre'tchedness, extension. 

4674 N. Fainrax Bulk & Selv. 42 For as Gods Eteraity is 
not endless longsomness, so acither is his Immensity un- 
bounded outstretchedness. /5¢d. 34, 105. 

Ouwtstre:tcher. [Ovt- 8.) One who or 
that which stretches out; an extensor. So On‘t- 
stretching vé/.sd.and pp/.a. [Out- 9, 10], stretch- 
Ing ont, extending, extension. 

1480 Caxton Descr, Brit, 44 The contre which is now 
named scotland is an outstretchyag of the north partie of 
britayn. 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa Introd, 41 A ca 
very well knowen in regard of the eminency and outstretch.- 


ing thereof, 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 52 A haughtie, bold, 
Out-stretching, and selfe-confiding spirit. 1854 Ownn Skeé. 


pee in Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat, |. 227 In the bat the 

ee are lengthened, attenuated, and made outstretchers 
and supporters of a pair of wings, 1866 J. G. Muapny 
Comm. Ex. xiv. 30 On the outstretching of Moses’s hand. 
Outstride,v. [Ovur-18.] é¢rans. To surpass 
in striding, to exeel in length of stride; also fg. 

1610 B. Jonson Pr. Henry's Barriers Wks. (Ruldg.) 5772 
With ares triuinphal for their actions done, Out-striding the 
Colossus of the Sun. 16x12 Br, H. Kixc Ser. 25 Nov. 57 
That which outstrides the largest fable in Ouid, the Golden 
Legend. 1898 Weston. Gaz. 31 May 5/2 He [a horse] was 
apparently beaten rather for speed than for stamina, or 
possibly outstridden by his gigantic rival. 

Outstri‘ke, v. [Our- 18, 15.] 

1. trans, To excel in striking ; ‘to deal swifter or 
heavier blows than. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl. tv. vi. 36 A swifter meane Shall 
Out strike thought, hut thought will doo't. 1663 DavaNnant 
Siege of R. 1. 50 [A] Few Rhodian Knights, making their 
several stands, Out-strike Assemblies of our many Hands. 

2. ‘To strike ont (letters or words). foctic. Obs. 

1598 Drayton //erorcal Ep., Matilda to K. Foku Poems 
(1637) 188 This sentence serves, and that my hand ont 
strikes; That pleaseth well, and this as much mistikes, 1604 
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Hiazzon Wes. 1. 565 That which one. .author likes, The same 
another cleane out-strikes, 

Outstrip (autstri‘p), v. [f. Our- 18, 18¢, 17 
+ Srurp v4, to run or advance swiftly, to speed, 
send, ‘ whip’.] 

1. ¢rans. To pass in running or any kind of 
swift motion; to outrun, leave behind in a race; 
to eseape from by running. Also fig. with direct 
imagery of a race. 

580 Lyry Euphues (Arb) 419 When I ruane as Hippo- 
manes did with Atlanta, who was last in the course, but first 
at the crowne: So that I gesse that woemen are eyther easie 
to be out stripped [ed. 1582 tripped], or willing. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich, (14, w. i. 42 Thy Mothers Name is ominous to 
Children, If thou wilt out-strip Death, goe crosse the Seas, 
And liue with Richmond. 1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. 
Soc.) 4 The deer Outstrips the active hound. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. wi iii, 328 Mr, Gordon..being fresh and ia breath, 
easily outstripped the..man, and got before him tothe Com- 
modore. 1860 TYNDALL Géac, 1. xxvii. 382 If a plastic sub- 
stance... flow down a slopiag Canal, the lateral portions. .will 
be outstripped by the Central ones. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. To excel, surpass, get ahead 
of, or leave behind, in any kind of competition, or 
in aot ae in which ae may be compared, 

1g92 Nasne 2. Penutlesse Dijb, He so far outstript him in 
vilanious words..that the name of sport could not perswade 
him patience. 1607 Nonozn Surv. Dial 1.9 They striue one 
to outstrip another in giuing most. 1665 Bunyan //oly Citie 
(1669) g1 They out-stript all the Prophets that ever went 
before them. 21797 H. Watrote Alen. Geo. 1/ (1847) 1. ix. 
jor Fox, aot to be outstripped ia homage to Argyle, justified 
the measure, 1834 Paincre 4/*, SA, xi. 342 Promisiog ere 
long (o rival, if pot to outstrip the present capital. 

b. To exceed as a quality. Ods. 

1610 B. Jonson Adcé. vy. Epil., If | have outstript Aa old 
man's gravity, or strict canon, think What a young wife 
and a good brain may do. 1632 Litncow Trav, mn. 123 
The Riuer Simois: whose breadth all the way hath aot 
outstripd the fields aboue two miles. 

+3. To pass beyond, leave behind (a place). Oés. 

3632 Litucow 7rav. vit. 345 Scarcely had we out-stripd 
Rhyaeberg..a Dutch mile. 

Out-strive, ete.: see Out- 18 b. 

Ou-tstroke. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. A stroke directed outwards, 

1874 Knicur Dict. Mech. 627/1 Oa the completion of the 
stroke, the steam is allowed to pass freely from one side of 
the piston to the other, producing an equilibrium of effect 
during the out-stroke. 

2. Afining. The act of striking out: see quot. 


1893-4. Also afiri6. in outstroke-rent. 

1851 GazenweL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 
42 Outstroke rent, for the privilege of breaking the barrier, 
and working and conveying vadergrouad the coal from an 
adjoining royalty, 1857-8 Act 21 4 22 Vict. c. 44 § 20 By 
way of out-stroke or other underground communication. 
1893-4 Northuntbld, Gloss, s. v., lnstroke is the passing out 
of a working royalty into another royalty. Outstroke is the 
act as regarded by the lessor of the eotered royalty. 

Out-strut to Out-subtlo: see Our-. 

Outsucken (awtswk’n), a, Sc. Law. [f. Ovr- 
32 + Sucken.] Outside the sucken; free from re- 
striction to a particular mill for the grinding of 
com; not subject to astriction, The opposite of 
tasucken. 

1773 Easxine /ustit, (ed. 2) 1. ix. § 20. 314 The duties pay- 
able if those who come voluntarily to the mill are called 
entcucien or out-towa muttures. 1896 J. SKELTON Stents, 
& Wint, Balnawhapple i. 172 The sma’ sequels o° the out. 
sucken multures, 

Onut-su‘ffer, v [Out- 18.] ¢rans. To sur- 
pass in suffering. 1651, 1885 [see Out-Lanour]. 

Out-suitor to Out-superstition: see Our-. 

Outswa'gger, vw. [Ovur- 18.] trans. To 
surpass in swaggering. c 

1607 Lingua v. vil, in Hazl, Dodsley UX. 439 Ay, wilt, see 
me outswagger him? 1630 B. Jonson New /17 tv. ii, fe 
out-swagger all the wapentake. 1884 L. Ouirnant Haifa 
(1887) 203 They [Orientals] must never be allowed to out- 
swagger you, 

Out-swarm, etc.: see Our- 7. 

Ontswear (-swée1),v. [Out- 18, 18¢.] érans. 
To outdo or surpass in swearing; to overcome or 
bear down with swearing. 

1988 Snaxs. L. Z. L. 1. ii. 67 Me thinkes I should out- 
sweare Cupid. 1596 — Aferch. V. 1. ii. 17 Weele out-face 
them, and out-sweare them to. 1690 Snapwait Am. Bigot 
u, I will out-swear the deepest gamester in Madrid. 1816 
Sporting Mag. XLVII. 217 Always allowable, as long as it 
can be concealed or out-sworn. 

Out-sweat (-swe't), v. Obs. rare. [Our- 16.] 
trans. To work ont by sweat or toil, 

ax6ag Beaum. & Fr, Wit without M. vi, Out upon’t | 
Caveat emptor! Let the fool out-sweat it, That thinks he 
has got a catch on't. 

Outswee'p,z. [Ovt- 14, 18b.] 

1, éntr. To sweep out, move ont with a sweep. 

1867 G. MacvonaLn Poems, Three Horses xviii, a man 
withstand, outsweeps my brand: I slay him on the spot. 

2. trans. To sweep beyond, 

1887 G. L. Tayioa Centen, Poem Kd Apr. in Libr. Mag. 
WU. -) Jan. (1888) 403 Our Davies’ t ree-legged nothing 3 
integration Outsweeps sublimest winged imagination, 

Ou tswee:ping, v/. sb. [Out- 9; cf sweep 
out.| The action of sweeping out; concr. that 
which is swept out, refuse. , 

1535 Covernate 1 Cor, iv, 13 The very outswepiages of y* 
wuilde, yee the of scowringe of all men. 


OUT-TAKE. 


Outswee'ten, v. [Ovr- 18.] 
sirpass in sweetening or in sweetness, 
36x21 Suaks. Cyand, rv, 11. 224 No, nor The leafe of Eglan- 
tine..Out-sweetned not thy breath. 1867 Tennyson Lei. in 
Life (1897) 11. ii. 47 The sweets of office outsweetened by the 
sweets of out of office. 

Outswe'll, v. 

1. ¢rans, To excee 
swell out more than, 

1606 Suaxs. 7.4 Cr. tv. ¥.9 Blow villaine, till thy sphered 
Bias cheeke Out-swell the collicke of puft Aquilon. 1 
W. lavinc Knickers. vu i. (1849) 312 Striving to coaeunatl 
outswell each other like a couple of belligerent turkey cocks, 

2. To swell beyond (a point or limit), 

1658 Iewvr Kez, act Conpers, 185 The waters .. out- 
swelling and breaking down their banks, have overflown 
both our Church and State, 1659 Futtea App, /nj. Innoc. 
u. 69 But this outswelleth the proportion of my booke 
1695 Woonwarp Wad, fist. Earth ui. (1723) 141 % filling 
the Rivers as to make them out-swell their Banks, 

3. To swell ont, inflate. 

1800 Hvuaois Fav. Village 122 Shudd'ring he sits, in bor- 
reat coat outswoln, 

So Ou'tswe-lling ff/.a. [Out-10], swelling out. 

4678 Cupwoatn /nteté. Syst. 1. v. 826 Body being bulkie 
or out-swelling eatension. 

Out-swift, ete.: sce Our-. 

Outswi'm,v. [Ovr- 18.] ¢rans. To surpass 
or excel in swimming, swim faster or farther than. 

1603 Barton Diguitie of Man (1879) 14/2 In swiftnesse 
the Hare will outrunae him, and the Bophin outswim him. 
«1618 Svivester Mayden's Blush 595 Some on swift Horse- 
backe to outswim the wiade. 1897 Daily News 17 June 5/4 
The bird [penguin] can outswim the fish with the greatest ease, 

Out-swindls to Out-tailor: see Our-. 

+ Out-ta-ke, v. Os. Forms: see Our adv. 
and TakE v.; also contr. 4~6 outake, (5 owtake, 
otake), fa. pple. outaken, outane, etc. [f Our- 
35+ TAKE %.; orig, rendering L. érifere, excipere.] 

L. trans. To take out (47); to extract, draw 
forth; to deliver, set free. 

a1300 £, £. Psalter vi. 5 Torn, Laverd, aad my saule out- 
take {L. evife], Jd. xxiii 7 Our saule als sparw es of 
land Outane [L, ereffa) fra snare of huntand. ¢ 1450 Aferlin 
vi, roo Neuer noon .. ne shall it aot onte take. 1596 Dat- 
rvmpLetr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. |. 47 Excepte..it schortlie had 
beine outtakne, incontinent the couc it had fillit full. 

2. Totake out fromtherevkoning; to excludefrom 
aclass or category; to specify as left out; to except. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 764 (Cott.) Of al pe tres [we ette] bot of 
an, be midward tre is vs outtan lv.r7. out tane; vte tane; 
outtakea}, ¢1380 Weir Sef. Wés. TEL 516 Seynte Poul 
pat puttep alle mea in subjeccioun to kyngis, outtake 
nevere on. 1480 tr. De Jitifatione ut xiii. 113, Loutake no 
binge, but in alt pinges I wol finde pe made bare. 14! 
Rolls of Parit. V.534/2 That they be eacept, forprised, an 
outtaken ot this Acte. 1567 Gude § Godlie 8. (S.T.S.) 147, 
Tout tak nane greit nor small. 

Hence Out-ta‘king, ft ou(t)ta‘kand fr. fple., 
qnasi-prep. = Exceptine A. 1, 2. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Judas) 119 Pai suld 
al de owtakand nane. /6id. xxxiii. (George) 57 Man ore best, 
outakand nance, 1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1848) a1: Out- 
taking those who have eyes trained to see. 

+Out-ta-ke, pyle., prep. (conj.adv.) Ols. Forms: 
see pree. [Originally a southern form of Out- 
TAKEN fa. pple. (see next), passing, like it, imper- 
ceptibly from a pple. to a prep. and a conj. adv. 

But as exé-¢take was nota northern form of the pa, pple. 
(which was there oxf-taken and out-fan(e}, its participial 
nature would not be apparent to aorthern writers, and these 
probably took it for the imperative of the vb.: see b below.] 

a. as pple.: Execpied, being excepted, 

1387 Taevisa Aigden (Rolls) 1. 337, Out take mea [Caxton 
reserued men; //zgd. exceptis hominibus] alle bestes beep 
smallere pere. /d7a. V. 369 All rely olane Rome [/S, 
Harl, Rome excepte; //igd. excepta Roma]. ¢ 1420 Chron, 
Vilod, st. 619 Pe organys of be lemys ou3t take. c¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 723 Al maner puls is good, the ficche 
outake. ¢14aa Hoccteve Fereslaus's Wife 628 Neuere 50 
shal ther man do to me. .outake oonly he, 

b. app. as imperative: Except. 

er Mg Baunne CAron, (1810) 332 In alle Breteyn was 
nouht.. A fest so noble wrouht .. Out tak Carleon. 1§13 
Dovucras nels v. zit 61 Wes all the navy, out tak four 
schippis lost (L. guatwor amissis). _ . ae 

ec. Where the participial or imperative notion is 
merged in a preposition: Except; with the excep- 
tion of; save, but; = Except pref. 1. r 

(For the a instances, in which the clements are written 
separate, the prepositional analysis is doubtful.) 

a. €1375 Cursor Ml, 652 (Fair) Of trees and frute .. al 
sal be Pyne oute take [other ASS. bot, but] ane. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P.R. v. ii. (Tollem, MS.), Pat haucn all 
be body of a man out take be heed Uae” caput}, ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, xxxvi, 141 (Add. MS.) The Stewarde .. put of 
alle his clothes, oute take biz sherte. 

B. 121366 Craucer Rom. Rose 948 For al was golde, men 
myght it see, Outake the fetheres and the tree. 1387 Tar- 
visa Higden (Rolls) If. 139 Hely hab vnder hym Cante- 
brizgeschire outake Merslond [Har#. tr. Merlon le excepte; 
Higd. preter Merlond) 1444 Kolis 9 Farlt, V. 11/2 
He vilanisly toke of all .. ber clothis of her body, otake her 
smokke. 1496 Dives 5 Pang. W. de W.) 1. zxtii. 59/1 Euery 
planete is more than all the erthe outuke the mone & mer- 
cury. 1gz0 M. Nisset Mews Test. in Scots Mark xi. 14 He 
fand nathing outtak leeues [Wveurr” out takan leeues; 
Vulz. peeeter folia]. 61x T. Jaurs Corrnpt. Seriptwre wt. 
1 No citie. .out-take Euey, that dwelled in mouot Gabaon- 


d. Asconj. ndv., preceding that (= Ex we 
1) or a preposition. e 


trans. To 


OvT- 18, 17, 14, 15.) 
ln swelling or inflation; to 


OUT-TAKEN. 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IL. 423 Out take bat [Aigd. 
nisl quod] he is be worse peef pat steleb most. /éid. 1V.39 
In every place out take in be Psawter (Higd. precter quam 
in psalterio), 1433, Rolls of Parit, WV. 452/1 Outake alwey's, 
yat al clothes, called Streites .. have licence of sale and 
deliveraunce [ete.]. , 

+ Out-ta-ken, fa. pple., prep., conf. adv. Obs. 
Forms: see OuT-TAKE v. [pa. pple. of OUT-TAKEZ. 

Orig. used in concord with asb. or pron. in the absolute 
case (=Latin ablative ahsolute), e.g. excepld sud mdire, 
ME. ‘his moder out-taken'’, ‘out-taken his moder’. Both 
these orders were in use, but the latter was the prevailing 
one; and the position and effect of the pple. bee thus 
equivalent to those of a preposition, it became at length 
identified with the prepositions : cf. the equivalent Excert. 
Like other prepositions also (e. g. d¢/ore, for, till), it was 
used to connect a subordinate to a principal sentence, orig. 
with ¢#az, snbseq. alone, and thus became a conjunctive 
adv. or subordinating conjunction.) | i 

A. pa. pple. (in concord with, and following, 
a noun in absol. case) = (Being) excepted. Cf. 
Excerr v. 1 b. 

©1375 Sc. Leg. Sainis ii, (Panlus) 940 Owtwart thingis 
neuir-be-les Owtane, pat wes pe besynes Pat he had. /ded. 
xxxtii. (George) 93 Man na [=nor] wif ontane nane, 1409 in 
Rxch. Rolls Scott. \W. ceix, His allegiance acht till..the 
King anerly outane, 1429-30 Papers of Coldingham Priory 
(Surtees) 104 The warnnd wod and venyson all way onte 
taken. 1530 PAtsar. 320/2 Outtaken, e-xcepié. 

B. prep. (In the a instances, in which the cle- 
ments are written separate, perh. still felt as a pple.) 

1, = Our-TaKkE c, Excurt prep. 1. 

a. 13.. Cursor Al. 5411 (Cott.) Vie tan [v.77, out tane, vie 
take; @1425 outake] be landesof patlede. a 1340 HAmPoLe 
Psalter xxi, 18 Pai partid his clathes..out takyn his kirtil. 
1362 Lanc. ?. Pt. A. x, 169 Alle schulen dye..Out taken 
Eihte soules. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) i. 4 He has lost all, 
oute taken Greece. ¢ 1450 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4330 Oute 
tane Elfride, pai destruyde All’ be kynges lynage. 

B. 61375 Se. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) ey ee was nane 
bat hyme saw. .Ovtane petyre. 14 ‘Taevisa Higden (Rolls) 
I. 26: Wel ny3 all manere metal..outakyn tyn (Mari. tr. 
tynne excepte, Caxt, reserned tyn, //igd, excepto stanno]. 
1388 Wveur A/ark xii. 32 Ther is noon other, outakua [1382 
out taken] hym[Vulg. pretereum). a 1400 Burgh Laws ix. 
(Sc. Stat. 1.}, Outtane salt [prater sa) and heryng. 1g01 
Dovetas Pal, Hon, i. ii, With all the rout, outtane my 
nimphe and]. 1816 Scott Old AZort. xlii, Ane o’ the maist 
cruel oppressors. .(out-taken Sergeant Bothwell), 1816 — 
Antig. xxiv, 1 question if there’s ony body in the country 
can tell the tale but mysell—aye ont-taken the laird though. 

2. Leaving ont of account; except as regards; 
besides, in addition to; = Except pref, 2. 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 153 For, ont-taken viij wokus of al 
pe twelf monpe..Dredful dragonus drawen hem piddire. 
1395 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Synion & Frdas) 389, |xx thow- 
sande cristyne..Ovtane princis, kynge, and quene, Wyfhs, 
and harnys alsa bedene. ¢ 2400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 
Men may go in, oute taken be tyme bat be hawme growes. 
1440 York Alys?. xxiv. 147 Owtane goddis will allone. 

C, conj. adv. 

1. Introducing a subordinate clause (with or 
without ‘Aat): = Excepr con. 1. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints ix, (Facobus) 21 He wane nan of ba, 
Ovtane bat vith gret pyne He purchasit discipulis nyne. 
{bid. x\, (Ninian) 1444 Bath his schank and his kne Ware 
als haile.. As pai.. befor wes, Owtane bare wes les of flesche. 
1375 Barsour Sruce v1. 407 He wes arayit at poynt elenly, 
Qutakyn that his hede wes bair. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) v. xv. 216/2, I haue take them all to you .. out 
taken that ye shall not ete flesshe with the hlood. 

2. Introducing a hypothetical clause: in quot, 
with 7f (= except if, unless): = Excepr con, 2. 
mated Eng. Gtlds (1870) 35 Out taken 3cf he he a theffe 

ued, 

3. Preceding a phrase formed of a preposition 
and its object: = Except cons. 3. 

@1350 St. Thomas 20 in Horstm. A Heng, Leg. (1881) 20 
Send me to folk of ilk a kynde Outaken vnto folk of Ynde. 
€ 1375 Cursor AM. 5388 (Fairf.) For hungre dyed mony an, 
Out takin in egipte and chanaan. ¢1400 Maunoev, (Roxb.) 
xxvi. 121 Plentee of all maner of bestes, oute taken of swyne. 

+ Out-ta‘king, 2/. sé, Ods. [£ Our-raxe v, 
+ ING 1] The action of the verb Out-TaKkE; 
taking out, deliverance ; exception. 

1483 Cath. Angi, 264/2 An Outetakynge, excefcio. 1530 
Patscr. 250/1 Outtakyng, exception. ¢ 1610 Sin J. MEcvIL 
Mem. nee) go Warned .. by divers who were upon the 
Council of her out-taking. 

+ Out-ta‘kingly, adv. Obs. [f. oui-taking 
pt. pple. (or error for od-taken pa. pple.) of Our- 
TAKE %,] By way of exception; exceptionally, 

1849 CHALONER Evasion, on Folly H jb, Feware accustomed 
to erre so outtakyngly. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. x. Ev b, 
But nowe and then outtakyngly, he wyll be overscene, 

Out-talent to Out-tease: see Our-. 

Out-talk (autt3:k), v. [Ouz- 18, 18b.] trans. 
To outdo, go beyond, excel, or overcome in talking, 

1596 Snaks, Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 248 What, this Gentleman will 
out-talke vs all. 1672 Perry Pol. Anat. 363 The priests.. 
can often out-talk in Latin those who dispute with them. 
1972 Aun. Reg. 7 A prince, who..has out-talked the most 
rigid republicans in his discourses upon liberty. 1863 W, 
Puitures Speeches vi. 115 We are weak here,—out-talked, 
out-voted. 

Out-tane: see OuT-TAKEN, 

Out-te'll, v. fort, 18, 15, 15b.] 

+1. trans. To tell or count beyond; to exceed the 
reckoning of. Ods. 

1613 Beaum. & Fr. Coxcomé 1. vi, lhave ont-told the clock 
For haste; he js not here. 

2. To tell out or forth, declare. 
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1818 Keats Endynt. 1. 392 Thus all ont-told Their fond 
imaginations. 

pb. To tell or reckon to the end or completely. 

1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas. 215 And of our 
crimes the tale complete, .. Outtold hy our full numbers 
sweet. 

Outter, Outterance: see OUTER, OUTRANCE. 

+ Ou't-te:rm, sd. Obs. rare). [Ovt- 3-] Out- 
ward figure; external or bodily form; mere ex- 
terior. (Cf. TERM sd.) 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i, Not to bear cold forms, 
nor men’s out-terms, Without the inward fires and lives of men. 

+ Out-te-rm,z. Obs. rare. [OvuT- 25: after L. 
ex-termindre.| trans. To exterminate. 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter xxxvi. 9 Pai sall be ont termyd. 
Jbid, \xxix. 14 Pe bare of be wod outtermyd it. 

Out-terrace, -testify, etc. : see OuT-. 

Out-think, v. [OvuT-15b, 18,17.) | 

+1. trans. ‘To think out, contrive or devise by 
thinking. Oés. 

1382 Wveuir Hisd. xv. 4 Forsothe not in to errour inladde 
vs the oute thenking of the euele craft of men [Vadg. homi- 
num male: artis excogitatio}. a 

2. To excel or go beyond in thinking; to pass 
or advance out of (a condition, etc.) by thinking. 
*1704 Norris {deal World u.ii.94 They will not only think, 
but ont-think us. 1857 W. Smit 7Aorndale 602, I have 
outlived this state of mind; I have out-thought it. 1877 
E.R. Conner Bas. Farth iv.142 We cannot outthink the 
bonnds of thought. 

+ Out-thrappe, app. var. of OurRooP. Oés. 

1578 T. N.tr. Cong. W. India 365 This newe Iudge..come 
maunded all his goodes to be sold by out-thrappe, for agreate 
deal lesse then his goodes were woorth. 

Out-threaten to Out-throb: see Ovr-, 

+ Ou'tthrift. Os. [Cf Our-12.] One with- 
out thrift ; an unthrift. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 128 The punish- 
ment of outthrifts and offenders. 

Out-throu'gh, pref. andadv. Sc. [f. Ovrady. 

+ THROUGH prep., q. v. for Forms.] 

A. prep. Right through, quite through, from 
end to end (or side to side) of; through the whole 
of, throughout. 

1496 Se. Acts Fas. [7 (2599) $59 To the intent, that the 
Demyes, that ar keiped in hande, have course and come 
out-throw the Realme. 1547 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
71 To baif course and passage commonlie outthrouch this 
realme. ¢1g60 A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) xiii. 21 That crewell 
dert outthrow my hart wald boir. 1699-1825 [see In- 
TuRoUGH prep.], 1724 Ramsay Vision ii, Boreas branglit 
out-through the cluds. 1825 Jamieson s.v., ‘He gaed ont- 
trough the bear-lan'’. Ciydes. 

B. adv. Right through; throughout; thoroughly. 

e1250 Gen, & Ex. 2688 Moyses bi-sette al Sat bur3, Oc it 
was riche & strong ut-dhur3. £2375 Se. Leg. Saints x 
(Afathon) 436 A felone .. come be-hynd hyme at fe bake, 
And owt-throw with a swerd hym strake. 1682 Pepen 
Lord's Trumpet g The blood of the saints hath run in throw 
and out throw. 1768 Ross //edenore Invoc. 4 I’m out- 
throw as clung. 

Ou't-throw, ou'tthrow, sé. [Ovt-7.] _ 

1, The act of throwing out; ejection, emission ; 
output ; ontburst of energy; matter ejected. 

185 M. Pattison in Oxford Ess. 273 It would be of no 
use to appeal to the rise and fall of these olastie philosophy. 
.. For this reason, we pass over the wonderful pnrely philo- 
sophical out-throw of the thirteenth century. 1869 Puitiirs 
Vesuv, viii. 228 We sec in it a local outthrow of stony, ashy, 
and perhaps muddy materials. 1892 Cornh. Alag. Oct. 415 
Its outthrow of mud and stones. 

2. A throwing or being thrown out of line. 

1855 Cornwall 113 The more obtuse the angie, the more 
considerable is the out-throw, 

[Our- 


Out-throw, outthrow (autprd), v. 
15,17, 18.] 

+1. trans. To throw ont, cast out. Obs. (Properly 
two words.) 

a1300 E. £. Psalter \xxii. 18 Pon out brew bam when 
up-hoven ware pai. 1413 Piler, Sowle w. xx, (Caxton 1483) 
65 On the wylle I oute throwe my salt teres, 1596 SPENSER 
FQ. w. it 1 Firebrand of hell... from thence out throwen, 
Into this world to worke confusion, @1g11 Ken //ymus 
Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 119 Foul Invida with Gall she 
had outthrown. . 

2. To throw beyond (a point); to surpass (a per- 
son) in the length of a throw. 

1613 Uncasing of Machiav. 18 Out-throw it [the jack at 
bowls] not, lest thou lose the cast. 31638 Mayxe Lucian 
(1664) 201 Striving who shall hurle farthest, and outthrow 
the rest. 1676 Hopzes //tad (1677) 358 And with the spears 
I Polydore out-threw. 

+b. fie. To exaggerate. Obs. 

@1680 Butter Rew. (1759) 1. 12 T’out-throw, and stretch, 
and to enlarge Shall now no more be laid t’our Charge. 
_Ou't-throw:ing, vi/.55, [Out-9.]_Throw- 
ing out. So Ou't-thrown f/. a. [Our- 11], thrown 
out, cast out. 

1889 C. Eowarves Sardinia 163 Needless ont-throwing of 
heels. 1891 Pall Mall G23 Dec. 7/3 ‘The end of Leather. 
Jane was completely blocked with the out-thrown goods. 

Ou't-thrust, sd. [Ovur-7.] The act or fact 
of thrusting or forcibly pushing outward ; an out- 
ward thrust or thrusting pressure in any structure. 

1842 Afech. Mag. Jan. 2 A bridge .. so perfectly equili- 
brated, as to rest perpendicularly on its piers without any 
out-thrust whatever, 3855 Roainson Whitby Gloss., Ont- 


thrust, a push forward or out at the door. A projection 
from a building. 


OUT-TRUMP. 


Ou‘t-thrust, p/7.c. [Ovr-11.] Thrust out 


or forth, extended, projected. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 11 The hoy-Love secking to bar 
the.entry with his arm and strong outthrust wings, 1882 
W. M. Wuatams Scvence xxiii. 164 The out-thrust glaciers, 
the overflow down the valleys, 

Out-thru'st, v. rare. 
thrust out. So O-ut-thruster. 


who thrusts out. 

1387-8 T. Us Test. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) 1. 86 It closeth 
hertes so togider, that rancour is outthresten. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & Af. (1596) 1421/2 Phasher was .. the chiefe hereticke 
taker, .. the ontthruster of true godlinesse. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. Out-thrusten.., turned out of doors i pig. 
jected or thrown forward. 1875 Brownine Aristoph. Apol. 
4522 Outthrusting eyes—their very roots—like blood ! 

Out-thunder, 2. [Ovr- 18, 15.] 

1. tvans. To surpass in thundering ; to make a 


more thundering noise than; to outnoise, outroar. 

1616 T. Aoams Three Divine Sisters Wks. 1862 11. 277 
Though he out-thunder heaven with blasphemies, 1624 
Massincrr Renegado iu. iii, There's no tongue A snhject 
owes that shall out-thunder mine. 1846 ProweTt Pro- 
metheus Bound 41 A clang out-thuodering the thunder-peal. 

2. To thunder ont, utter in a voice of thunder, 

1710 Pol, Ballads (1860) 11. 89 The Commons out-thunder 
New votes to guard the pulpit. 

Out-Timon to Out-Toby: see Our-. 

Out-toi'l, 2. [er ig b, 18.] 

1. trans. ‘To exhaust or weary out with toil. 

1603 Howwann Plutarch's Mor. 506 Because he would 
thereby vexe, out-toile consume and waste his re suh- 
jects. 1610 — Camden's Brit, 1. 130 His souldiers out- 
toyled with travailing. 4 Orway Don Carlos um. (1736) 
42 Since my griefs cowards are, and dare not kill, ll try 
to vanquish and ont-toi} the Ill. : 

2. Yo surpass in toiling or labouring. 

1603 Barton Dignitic of Man (1879) 14/2 In labour the 
Oxe will out-toile him. 1806 H. Sipvons Maid, Wife, $ 
Widow 1. 196 He hired himself to a carpenter, and out- 
toiled all his competitors. 

+Ou't-toll, Se. Obs. [Our- 6.] A payment 
made to tbe bailie npon giving up possession of 
burghal property. 

1872 C. Innes Sc. Legal Antig. 91 [see Into]. 


[Ovur-15.] éraxs. To 
[Ovut-8.] One 


Out-tongue (autjto'n), v. [Our- 21.)  évans. 
To excel with the tongue; to exceed in power of 
tongue. 


1604 SHaks, O#h, 1. ii. 4] Let him do his spight; My Ser- 
uices. Shall out-tongne his Complaints. 1607 MippLeton 
Your Five Gallants y.i, What, shall we suffer a changeable 
forepart to out-tongue us? 1844 Fraser's Alag. 465, 30,000 
preachers that out-tongued her Mamelucks in eloquence. 

Out-top, outtop (antitep), v. [Our- 18b.] 
trans. To rise above, surmount; =OVERTOP. 

1674 Jossecyn Voy. New Eng. 161 To the Northwest is a 
high mountain that out-tops all, with its three rising little 
hills. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 170 Inoue 
merable coco-palms out-topped the woods. 1877 Mactear 
St, Mark iv. (1879) 55 The thorns gradually out-topped it. 

Jig. 1624 Lo,Keerer Wittiams Let, 24 May in Cabala 
(3654) 94 ‘The Treasurers..began then to out-top me, and 
appeared .. likely enough .. in time to do as much to your 
Grace. 1764 Alem. G. Psabnanazar 73 He douhted not but 
to see me outtop all the rest in Jess than a year or two, 
1860 Tempte in Ess. & Rev. 12 The idea of monotheism ont- 
tops all other ideas in dignity and worth, 

ut-tower, -town, etc.: sce OuT-. 


Out-tra‘de, v. [Ovr-18b.] fvans. To sar- 
pass or outdo in trading. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. Ep. to Rdr., The English 
Merchants complaining how the Dutch out-trade them, and 
that they are not able to live. 1690 Cup Disc. Trade 
0 237 They may out-trade us and undersel us, 1807 
Edin, Rev. X.352 The Americans will certainly out-trade 
the East India Company. 

+Ou't-tra:der., Obs. rare—). (?) One who fits 
out by way of tradc or traffic : cf. OUTPUTTER. 

1660 Virginia Stat. (1823) I. 538 Against pyrats, their 
assistors or abettors, out-traidors or receptors. 

Outtrage, obs. form of OUTRAGE. 

Out-trail to Out-triple: see Our-. 

Out-tra-vel, v. [Ovut- 17, 18.] trans. To 
travel farther than or beyond the bounds of; to 


exceed in extent or swiftness of travelling. 

@ 1619 Fornraay A theom. 1. iv. § 3 (1622) 22 No Traneller 
could ever out-trauell religion. 1633 BenLtowes Pref Poem 
in ?. Fletcher's Purple [sl Out-travell wise Ulysses (if you 
can). 1782 Miss Burxev Cecilia x. ii, She then besought 
him to go anstantly, that he might out-travel the ill news, to 
his ther 1828 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. mt. (1863) 131, 
Ibex had.. forsaken all track, and out-travelled all landmarks, 

Onut-tri‘ck, v. [Our 18, 21.] “rans. To outdo 
in or by trickery. 

1678 Mrs. Benn Sir P. Fancy u. i, 1 shalt go near to out- 
trick your Ladyship, for all your politick learning. 1838 
Lytron Alice 111 v, The weaker party was endeavouring to 
out-trick the stronger. 1855 Mituan Lat. Chr Xi, ii. (1864) 
1X. 68 His very tricks are often out-tricked. 

Out-trot, v. [Out 18] ¢rans. To excel 
in trotting; to cxceed in speed. Also fig. 

1562 J. Haywooo Prev. § Efigr. (1867) 140 Gallop yonge 
wyues, shall tholde trot, out trot you? 1713 STEELE Guardian 

0 6P5 Not to mend their pace into a gallop, when they 
are out-trotted wy a rival. 1837 THackrray Carlyle's Fr. 
Rev. Wks. 1900 X11. 249 Mr. Bulwer.., on his Athenian 
hobby, had quite out-trotted stately Mr. Gihbon. 

Out-trump,z. [Ovr-18.] vars, To surpass 
or outdo in trumping (at cards). In quots. jig. 

1809 W, lavinc Knickers. v. iii. (a861) 139 The consterna- 


OUT-TRY. 


tion of the wise men at the Manhattoes when they learnt 
how their commissioner had becn ont-trumped by ie Yan- 
kees, 1886 W. Geauam Social Prod. 48 The landlords and 
capitalists, out-trumping each other in the political game. 

ee v. Obs. [Ovrt- 15.} 

1, ¢rans. To choose out. 

¢x420 Pallad, on ffusb.1. 5x4 And for vche yok of exon 
in thi plough, Eighte foote in brede, & goodly lenght outtrie. 
Ubid, xu. 257 Ffresh, ripe, & grete of hem to sette outrie. 

2. To sift out. 

exgso R. Breston Bayle Fortune Biijb, That euer thou 
wast founden or fro the erth out tried. 

+ Out-tuft, ? pa. pple. Obs. [Out-11.] ? Palled 
out ia tufts or frills; puffed out. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosut., E-xtasie (1878) 90/2 Yee might 
betweene the Buttons see, Iler smocke out-tuft to show 
her levitee. 

Out-tun to Out-Turk : see Our-. 

Out-turn. [Our- 7, from zurz out.] The 
quantity Luroed out or yielded ; produce, ontpat. 

1800 Asiat. Ann, Reg., Proc. Part, 35/1 The alee of 
the year 1799-1800 will be found to vary but little in the 
aggregate Bor the actual out-turn of the preceding year. 
oo Sp. Ho. Comin, 16 Apr., I estimated .. the 

robahle dutturn of the revenue at 70,190,000/, 1880 C. R. 

farkuam Perv. Bark 423 The outlay, as regards labour, 
-.is the same whether the ont-tnrn is large or small. 


Ou‘t-turned, ///.2. [Our-11.] Turned out 
or outwards, 


3894 Baainc-Gouto Kitty Alone 1. 143 The contents of 
his out-turned ct, 

+ Out-twi'ne,v. Ols. [Ourt-15,24.] ¢rans. 
a. To twist out. b. To untwine or untwist. 

a rgoo Cuaucer To Rosewtounde 1x Your seemly voys that 
ye so smal out-twyne. 1600 Fairrax (Webster 1864), He 
stopped And from the wound the reed outtwined. 

Out-tyrannize to Out-usure: see Our-. 

Outva‘lue, v. [Ovr-21.] évans. To surpass 
in value. 

3633-16 W. Browne Srt?, Past, u. v. 177 His little boat.. 
fraught with what the world beside Could not out-value. 
1634 Siz T. Hersert Trav. 97 His attire was very ordinary, 
his Tulipant, could not ont-value fortie shillings. 1846 
Lanpor Exam, Shaks. Wks, U1. 291 In aucienter days a 
few pages of good poetry outvalued a whole ell of the finest 
Genoa. 1871 H. B. Foaman Living Poets 194 One stanza 
-outvalues twenty volumes of mosaics, 

Out-vanish to Out-victor: see Our-. 

+ Out-vent. O65. rare. [f.OuT-7 + VENT 5é., 
sale.] Public sale: =Ourery 2. 

1542 Upatt Eraser eign 310 Thynges are saied pro- 
prely, in latine, proscridi, which are at another preisyng 


Sette Co out vent or sale, 
[Our 18b.] ¢raus. To 


Outvie (autvair), v. 
outdo or excel in a competitioa, rivalry, or emula- 
tion; to vie with and excel. 

1594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 2b, Who set enuious 
patterns to outvie and vndoe one the other. 1640 Hasincron 
Edw. JV 156 Twelve persons .. out-vying each other in the 
curiosity and riches of their apparell. 1718 Freethinker 
rad P4 [It] made the Emerald out-vie the Verdure of the 
Field. 1887 Anna Forages /nsulinde 28 Attitudes outvying 
the achievements of n danseuse. 

Neace Outvy'ing v/. 5d, and ppl.a.; Outvier 
(autvai-o1), one who or that which outvies. 

3653 J. Waicut tr, Camus! Nai. Paradox x. 243 My 
Friendship can admit of no out-vier. 1757 Jos. Haaris 
Coins9 Men,..in their outvying, will undersell one another. 
1854 J.S.C. Aaaorr Napoleon (1855) I. xvi, 280 These gor- 
geous saloons..were now adorned with outvying splendor. 


Out-vigil to Out-village: see Our-. 


Out-villain,y. [Our-22.] trans. To exceed 
or on ia villaiay. 

3601 Suans, AM/'s Well w. iii. 305 He hath out-villain'’d 
villanie so farre, that the raritie redeemes him. 18x 
Gonzaga v. v. in New Brit, Theatre (11. 16x Villany Will 
ever be outvillain'd, when it trusts To aught but its own 
dagger’s point. 

ut-virtuate to Out-vociferate: see Ovr-. 


Outvoi-ce, v. [Ovt- 21.) ¢rans. To surpass _ 


in loudness of voice; to make a louder noise than. 

3599 Suans, //en. V,v. Prol. 10 Men, Wives, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-month'd Sea. 
1681 GLanvitt Sadducismus Pref., They are sure to be out- 
voiced by the rout of ignoraut contemners. 1856 R. A. 
Vaucuan Mystics (1860) I. vt. viii, 268 He. .ontvoiced their 
angry cries with loud rebukes of their cowardice. 
_Outvo'te,». [Our-18.] érams. To outnamber 
tn voting; to defeat by a majority of votes. 

1647 H. More Poems Pref., The sense of the son! will be 
changed, being outvoted as it were by the overswaying 
number of terrene particles. 1661 Mozcan Spf. Gentry 1. 
ix. 107 A contest between the women and the men, wherein 
the females did out-vote the males, and carried it for 
Minerva against Neptune, 1778 [see Our-arcue]. 1863 
Mav Const. Hist, (1863) 1. vii. 480 In oe Lord Derby's 


niinistry were out-voted on their proposal for doubling the 
house tax, 
Ou't-vo:ter. [Ovr- 2.] Ia the system for 


parliamentary clections in the United Kingdom: 
One wha has a vote in a constitueacy in which he 
does not reside; a non-resident voter qualified by 
holding property. 

1865 Macautay Ast, Eng. xix. IV. 345 He must go 
through all the miseries of a canvass,..must hire convey- 
ances for outvoters [etc.]. 1894 Daily Tel, 3 Apr. 5/7 There 


isa large proportion of ' outvoters’, many of whom journeyed 
from the Midlands. ; aes aor 


Outwait to Outwaltz: see Our-, 


| inward and op) 
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Ou:twale, Obs. exc. dial. [f. Our- 7+ WaALE 
5b., choice.] That which is selected to be taken 
out or removed; refuse, dregs; oae who is cast 
out, an oulcast. 

14.. Stege Ferus. (E. E. T. S.) 140 Semeliche twelue, Pore 
men & no3t prute, aposteles wer hoten, Pat of catifs he 
ches,:.Pe ont-wale of pis worlde. ¢1480 Henzyson Zest. 
Cres. 129 Now _am I maid au unworthy outwaill. 1582 
Stanviturst nels wy, (Arb.) 120 Poore caytief, desolat 


owtwayle. 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Outwale, refuse. 
3835 Hoce /aler (1866) 362 (E. D. D.) The out-wale, 


wallie, tragle kind o’ wooers, 
[Our- 6 or 7.) 7A 


Ou'twalk, 56. Oés. 
promenade. 

1698 Favez Acc. £. india § P. 100 Chap, ii. Shews the 
Tombs, Outwalks, Ceremonies, and Austerities of the Gen- 
tiles, with the Ships and River about Surat. 

Outwalk (autyw5k),v. [Our-18, 17.] craves. 
To outdo or outstrip in walking; to walk faster, 
farther, or better than; to walk beyond. 

3626 B. Jonson Fortunate isles Wks, (Rildg.) 648/1 Have 
1. .outwatch'd, Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive. 1720 
Pore Left. (1735) I. 271 But indeed 1 fear she would out-walk 
him. 1846 ee Brownine in Lett. R. Browning (1899) 11. 
201 She is old uow. Vet she can outwalk my sisters. 1856 
Outmstep Slave States 325, 1..walked on. Foratime I could 
occasionally hear the cry, ..gradually I outwalked the sound. 


Ou‘t-wall (-w9l). [Out- 3.] The outer wall 
of any building or enclosure. 

1535 Coverpatk £xze&. xli.11 The thicknesse of the ont- 
wall was v cubites rounde aboute. 1624 Wotton Arché?. in 
Relig. (1674) §7 Various colours on the out-walls of Buildings 
have alwayes in them more Delight then Dignity. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 114 The out-wall was in a remark- 
ably leaning condition. — : 

. fig. The clothing; the body, as eaclosing 
the soul. 

1608 Suaks. Lear ut i. 45 For confirmation that Iam much 
more Then my ont-wall; open this Purse, and take What it 
containes, 1631 R. H. Arr, Whole Creature x, § 2. 86 The 
Windes of afflictions beat upon the outwals of his flesh. 

+ Outwa'nder, v. Obs. rare. [Ovut-14.] inér. 
To wander out or away. 

33.. Cursor AM. a2620 Pat pou vtewandre us suffers sua. 

So Ontwandered #/.a., that has waadered out 
or away; migrated, emigrated. 

1876 Trans, Clinical Soc. 1X. 92 If thus out-waudered, the 
white blood-cells are to all intents and ses lymph-cells, 
1887 Blackw. Mag. May 643 Are not ine Hea them- 
selves an outwandcred Asiatic race? 

Outwar, -warble, etc.: see OuT-. 

Outward (au't)w$1d),a. (5d.1) Forms: 1 titan-, 
ute-, itweard, 2-5 utward; 4-5 oute-, 4-6 out- 
warde, 4-5 Sc. owt(e) wart, -ward(e, 5- outward, 
(5 utteward, 6 uttwarde, vtward, Sc. wtuert). 

OK. dan, tie-, iiweard, {. wian, wie, ut (see 

UTEN, OUTE, OvT adv.) + -weard, -warD: cf. 
MHG, dgwert, Ger. auswartig external, foreign, 
MLG. tiward.) 

1. That is turned or lies towards the region or 
space ontside the boundary of any enclosure or the 
surface of anything; that is without or on the outer 


side; out, outer, external, exterior. Ods. or arch. 
agoo O, #, Chron. an, 893 (Parker MS.) Hi tuzon up hiora 
scipu of bone weald iiii, mila fram pasm mupan ute weardum. 
¢x000 Aitraic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 160/9 Fenty utanweard 
peoh. 1530 Patscr. 3250/2 Outwarde parte of any thynge, 
superfice, $35 Coveroate Ezek. xliv. 1 Y¢ outwarde dore 
of the Sanctuary. 1555 Even Decades 42 That..beaste.. 
bearing her whelpes abowte with her in an outwarde bellye. 
3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. § 7. 30 Contraction of pores 
is incident to the outwardest ts, 1660 Barzow Enclid 
1. xvi, The outward angle will reater than either of the 
siteangles. 1709 StEELE& Apotson Tatler 
No. 103 P 12, 1 heard a Noise in my outward Room. 1853 
Stocquveren ANd. Encycl. 206/2 In wheeling time 120 paces. . 
the outward fite stepping thirty-three inches. ‘ 
b. Directed or proceeding towards the oatside ; 

pertaining to what is so directed. 

[Beowulf (Z.) 761 Fingras burston, eoten wzs utweard.] 
8700 Devoen Sigitte:. & Guise. 61 The fire will force its out~ 
ward way. 1884 G. WR. Time Tables July 86 The first or 
Outward Halves of Return Tickets. 1898 Outward postages 
{sce Inwaanp a.7]. 1899 A bndt's Syst. Aled. V1. 282 Some 
downward and outward displacement of the left eye. 

+e. Known outside, generally known, public. 

4430-40 Lypc. Bochas 111, v. (1554) 77 b, The death of Mer- 
gus outwarde was not Nor plainly published in that region. 

+a. Done outside, out-of-door. Ods. 

3621 Buaton Anat. Mel. w. ii. 1v. (1651) 269 The most 
pleasant of all outward pastimes. 

2. Of or pertainiag to the outer surface of the 
body and its clothing; also to the body itself as 
opposed to the mind, soal, or spirit, and to bodily 
as opposed to mental facalties ; external, bodily. 

a@1a3ag Ancr. R. 100 Peo ancre pet schulde beon his 
[Christ's] leofmon, & seched bauh utward 3elunge & froure, 
mid eie oder mid tunge. 14.. Wy / can't be a Nun 356 in 
E. E. P. (x862) 147 As by owtewarde arny in semyng Beth 
so wyth-in my jad esdere, rgog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxiv. 
{Percy Soc.) 108 The eyen, the eres, nod also the nose, The 
mouth, and handes, inwarde wyttesare none; But outwarde 
offyces, Jéid., These ontwarde gates to have the know- 
ledginge, .. the inwarde wyttes to have decernynge. 1526 
Tinvate Gad, vi. 1a With uttwarde aperaunce to please 
carnally. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Collects, The wordes whiche we haue hearde this day with 
our ontwarde eares, 1603 Snans. Afeas. for AL, 1. 1 286 
Ob, what may Man within him hide, ‘Thongh Angel on the 


OUTWARD. 


outward side? 1913 Younc Force Relig. 1. (1 When 
charms of mind With elegance of outtard pes join’d, 
1867 Mauaice Patriarch: & Lawg. viii. (1877) 199 The 
vision was not to the ontward eye, 

b. Sald of medical applications or treatment 
applied externally; = EXTERNAL a. 1c. 

1612 Woouate Surg. Mate Pref, Wks, (1653) 6 Some.. 
would ..confine the Surgeon onely to outward medicine, and 
outward healing. 1710 Aooison Jatler No. 221 » 5 By 
inward Medicines or outward ap eetors, Mod. {Label 
on Liniment.) ' For outward application only.’ 

©. Outward man (Theol.), the body as opposed 
to the soul or spirit; Asmorously, Oatward guise, 
clothing. 

I Tinoare 2 Cor. iv. 16 But though oure vttward 
{Wycir 1388 vtter] man perisshe, yet the inwarde man is 
renewed daye by daye. a1 Latimen Let. fo Sir Ey 
BSaynton in Foxe A. & A. (1583) 1747/2 Eyerer my Lord of 
London wil iudge myn outward man onely,. or els he will 
be my God, and iudge mine inwarde manne. et! see 
InwaRp a. 2]. 1678 Butcee f/ud. iu. lit 94 Till he began 
To scruple ac Ralph's Outward Man, 1848 Dickens Dombey 
iv, The only change ever known in his outward man, was 
from a complete suit of coffee-colour. .to [etc.. 


+3. External to the country; foreign. Obs. 

7 8 Rolls of Parlt, V. 623/1 Called uppon.. by out- 
ward Prynces, as the Duke of Bur oyn. 3470 Paston Lett. 
11. 409 Our auncient ennemyes of Frannce and our outward 
rebells and traitors. 1503-4 Ace? 19 fen. V4 /,c. 4 Preamb., 
Honour & Victorie hathe ben goten ageyne utwarde 
enymyes. 21548 Haut Chron., Edw. JV 237 Affaires of 
outwarde warres. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eltz., These 
Perils..would be cither inward or outward. Outward, either 
from the Bishop of Rome..or from the French King. 

+b. Lying outside some sphere of work, duty, 
or interest ; external. Oés, 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 939 Owtwart thingis.. 
Owtane, pat wes be besynes Pat he had of all be kirk, 1 
CovervaLe Ned, xi. 16 The chefe of the Lenites, in the 
outwarde husynes of y* house of God. 1611 Brae : Chron. 
xxvi, 29 Chenaniah and his sonnes were for the outward 
busines oner Isrzel, for officers and Tudges. 

4. Applied to actions, looks, and other externally 
visible manifestations, as opposed to internal feel- 
ings, spiritual or mental states or processes, etc.; 
of or pertaining to outer form as opposed to Inner 
substance; formal. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) t2a In all y* outwarde 
workes that man oughteth to do for his Saluacyon. 1533 
Gau Richt Vay 19 God Inkis nocht the wert richtusnes 
quhilk mony keipis and dois wtuertlie in the sicht of men. 
1604 Bk. Com, Prayer, Catechism, 0. What meanest thou 
by this word Sacrament? 4. 1 mean an outward and 
visihle sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 1667 Mitton 
#, £o xu. 534 The rest... Will deem in outward Rites and 
specious formes Religion satisfi'd. a 1703 Buexitt On N. 7. 
Mark ii, 28 The good of man is to be preferred before the 
outward keeping of the sabbath. 1813 Scott Aokedy t ii, 
While her poor victim's outward throes Bear witness to his 
mental woes. 1856 Frovue /fist. Eng. 1. it 96 The church, 
to outward appearance, stood more securely than ever. 
1871 Freeman Norm, Cong. 1V. xvii. 54 It was the 
master-piece of William's policy of outward legality. 1871 
Moatev Voltaire (1886) 8 ‘Vo reduce the faith to a vague 
oe and its outward ordering to a piece of ingeniously 
reticulated pretence. r 3 

5. Applied to things ia the external or material 
world, as opposed to those in the mind or thought. 

31§73-80 Bazet Adv. O 212 By means of our bodie, images 
come from outward things into our mind, 1803-6 Worpsw. 
Ode latin: Ininort. ix, Vhose obstinate questionings Of 
sense and outward things. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
273 We cannot think of outward objects of sense or of out- 
ward sensations without space, 188 Besant & Rice Chapé, 
of Elees 1.3 When we are in great grief and sorrow, outward 
things seem to affect us more than in ordinary times. 

b. Applied to things that are external to oae’s 
own personality, character, or efforts, or that con- 
cern one’s relations with other persons and extemal 


circumstances; extrinsic. Rarely in relation to 
a thing ane 1756). 

1607-18 Bacon £ss., Fortune (Arb.) 374 Outward Acci- 
dentes conduce much to a Mans fortune; favour; oportuue 
death of others; occasion fitting vertue. 1685 Soutu Ser. 
Will for Deed (3715) 385 Suppose we now,a Man be bound 
Hand and Foot by some outward Violence. 1709 Benkersv 
Th. Vision Ded., The outward advantages of fortune. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 39 The different heat or cold of 
water is owing to outward accidents, 1869 J. Martixzau 
£ss. I. 7a The law must define men’s outward rights and 
relations. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 116 Man, who in his 
outward conditions is more helpless than the other animals. 


+e. Outside, superficial. Ods. 
658 Stx T. Browne Hydriot., Answ. Dugdatle's Quere 
(1736) 5: Upon a single View and outward Observation, they 
may be the Monuments of any of these three Nations. 


6. +a. Unspiritual, secular. Oss. b. Dissipated, 


wild or irregular in conduct. eral. : 
1674 Owen Foly Spirtt (1693) 130 After a while they have 
fallen into an outward state of things, wherein, as the: 
suppose, they shall have no Advantage by [spiritual gifts 
r875 Miss Powrey Echoes Cumbld, 149 UE. D.D.) In wild 
outwart days I spent time. 1893 Sxowoen Zales Yorks. 
IVolds 95 He had led a very outward life—that is to say, he 
had been a drunkard and a reputed wife-beater. 
B. sé. (ellipt. or absol. use of pee 
1, An outer part (of anything). Oés. 
ee HeEnsy Wallace 1x. 1076 Thre hundreth in place 
About hym stud..Defeodand him,..Quhill all the owtwart 
off the feild was tynt Jéid. xX. 718 Oi the onward thre 
thousand thair thai slew. 1543 Ravnotp Ayrth Aa: 
Prot. Biv, An absolut & perfeict know le 
inwardes & outwardes of mans and womans body. 


ai the 


OUTWARD. 


2. Outward appearance; the outside, exterior. 

1606 Suaxs, 77. § Cr, 11, it. 169 Oat-liuing heauties out. 
ward, with a minde That doth renew swifter than blood 
decaies, 1611 — Cymbd. 1. i. 23 So faire an Outward, 
and such stuffe Within, 1644 it Vaucuan Sern. 19 The 
roe outwards of a whited Sepulchre. 1884 J. Paynz 

‘ales fr, Arabic 1. 106 O vizier..mzke thine inward like 
unto thine outward. 1885-94 R. Bainces Lvos § Psyche 
Mar. iii, Yet in their prime they bore the palm away ; Out- 
wards of loveliness, 2 , 

3. in £/, Outward things, circumstances, or con- 
ditions; externals, 

1627-77 Fertuam Resolves 1. xxxviii. 63 Nature..makes 
us all equal: we are differenc'd but by accident and out- 
wards, a16s5 Vines Lord's Supp. (3699) 78 Of the outwards 
of this ordinance of the supper. 1721 Woprow ffist, Sif 
Ck. Scot?, (1829) 11. 295 They wanted not their discourage- 
ments as to outwards. ; 

4, That which is outside the mind; the external 


or material world. 

1832 Tennyson Eleanore i, There is nothing here, Which, 
from the outward to the inward brought, Moulded thy baby 
thonght. 1849 Szars Regeneration 1. ili. (1859) 31 As man 
sinks lower and lower into the outward he foses the power 
of spiritual sight and intuition. 1878 Geo. Euor Cod, 
Breakf, P, 521 Since human consciousness awaking owned 
‘An outward. 

C. Com. + Ou'twardshi:ne [perh. two words], 
outward show or appearance (o6s.). 

1549 E. Auten tr. Paraph. Leo Jude Rev, 4 Nohipocrisye 
nor outwardeshyne of godnes. .is of any value before god. 

Outward (au't;wid), adv. Forms: see the adj. 
[OE. sdfan-, uite-, tt-weard: cf. OHG. agwert.) 

1. Of position or situation; On the outside; 
without. 

cso Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xxiii 25 zie clansas bat utaword 
is calees. — airs xi. 39 Pat utteweard is arta & disces 
gie clanszd. 1375 2 Leg. Saints xi. (Ninian) 1139 

n my mouth pe heft pou set & outwart pe blad of a 
knyfe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvit. i. (1495) 592 A 
tree hath somwhat that longeth therto outwarde: as the 
rynde. 1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch, v1. ix. in Ashm, Theatr. 
Chet, Brit. (1652) 163 The Mater ys alterate, Both inward 
and outward RUBeanCally: 1534 Tinvace Afatt. xxiii. 28 
Whited tombes which appere beautyfull outwarde. 1719 
Dez For Crusoe u. xv, Sheepskins, with the wool outward. 

b. Of motion or direction: From the inside to 


or towards the outside of a space or thing. 

e1ag0 Becket 2167 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 168 Heom pou3te 
euere ase heo coden outward..pat pe eorbe openede onder 
heom. 1393 Lance. 7. PL C. x. 85 Bope 2-fyngrede and 
a-furst to turne pe fayre out-warde. ¢1475 Kauf Colljear 
608 As he went outwart bayne, He met ane Porter swayne. 
3497 Nav. Acc. Hen. VI (1896) 149 They myght have their 
costes owteward & homeward. 1562 (see Ourwarney 1b). 
16or Suaxs. wel. Nv. i. 14 How quickely the wrong 
side may be turn’d outward. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 
105 Lancelot .. rushing outward ltonlike Lezpt on him. 
1879 Hantan Lyesigh? vi. 88 One eye is turned outward 
by the opposing muscle, forming an external squint. 

+2. Outside (of a specified or understood place); 
out of one’s house; ont of one’s country, abroad. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IL1. 469 3e..werrep outward 
ajenst men. 1413 Pélgr. Sowle ww. xxmii. (Caxton 1483) 82 

hat by them his counceylle be nought shewed ne puhlysshed 
outward, 1428 in Surtecs Afisc. (1888) 9 For other occu- 
pacions that he had to doo utteward. 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 1622 Bathe outeward and als athame. 1673 Penn 
The Chr. somes Men's Minds..being Outward and 
Abroad, God was pleased to meet them..in some External 
Manifestations. 

+3. On, or with reference to, the outside of the 


body, as opposed to its internal parts; externally. 

1523 Fitzuers. Hvsd, § 108 The stryng halte is an yl 
disease..and doth not appere outwarde. ¢153z Du Wes 
/nirod, Fr.in Palsgr. 901 Membres longyng lo mannes body 
aswell inwarde as out warde. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Hen VILL, 
c. 8 title, An Acte that persones being no comen Surgeons 
maie mynistre medicines owtwarde. 

+b. On the visible outside of the body or person, 
esp. as opposed to the inner nature or character; 
in the body as opposed to the mind or spirit; in 
outward appearance as opposed to inner reality ; 
outwardly, externally; publicly. Oéds. 

¢1386 Cuavczr Pars. 7. p 85: A woman to haue a fair 
array outward and in hir self foul inward. c1g00 Kom. Rose 
5755, Outward shewing holynesse ‘Though they be fulle of 
cursidnesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 327 bys ‘That he myght 
haue alle the rewle aboute the kynge as wel secretely as 
outward. 1§26 TInDaLe 2 Cor. vii. 5 Outwarde was fightynge, 
in warde was feare. 1§34 Wuitinton Tullyes Offices 1. 
(1540) 21 Which semeth rather to ryse of pride outwarde 
shewed than of lyberal wyl. 1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for Df, 11. 
i.89 This outward sainted Deputie .. is yet a diuell. 167: 
Penn The Chr. a Quaker xvi, As Abraham outward Aaa 
natural was the great Father of the Jews. 

e. From the soul or mind into externa) actions 
or conditions. 

1805 Fosten /ss.1, vii. 87 He will endeavour to trace him- 
self outward, from his mind into his actions. 1849 Sears 
Regeneration i. vii. (1859) 56 Superabundant life unfolding 
from within outward. 

4. Comb., as outward-bent, -parting, -set adjs. 
Also OUTWARD-BOUND. 

1597 Mippieton Wesd. of Solomon w. xv, With oulward- 
fac'd eye and eyed face, 1836 Gravstone Communion 
Hyun (in Good Words July 1898), As Thy temple's portals 
close Behind the outward-parting throng. 1871 PatcRrave 
Lyr. Poems 119 Free from outward-set control. 


Out-ward (au't;w5-1d), 56.2 [Ovr- 1.J 
1. An outlying ward ; a ward outside the original 
bounds of a borough. 


278 


1871 Windsor & Eton Expr. 4 Nov., In the Out-Ward the 
election has terminated in the only way that could have 
been anticipated. ; ‘ 

2. A ward of a hospital detached from the main 


building, or having a separate outer door. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Out-wa'rd, v. Obs. rare. [Ovr- 15.] trans. 
To ward off, keep out. 

31596 Spenser F. Q. ¥. iL 10 Ne any armour could his dint 
out-ward, 

Outward-bou'nd, a. (s6.) [f. OurwaRD adv. 
+ Bounb £g/. a.1] Directing the course outward, 
esp. going from a home port toa foreign one: of 
a ship, or a person; ¢ransf. of a voyage. Also 
absol. as sb, 

160x [see Homzwaro-nounp]. 1668 Crarzxpon Vind, 
Tracts (1727) 7 Six or seven merchant ships, whereof some 
were outward-bound with merchandize. 1702 Loud, Gaz. 
No. 3811/2 Our outward-hound Brasil Fleet will sail in few 
days. 1755 Maczxs /asurances \i. 238 If an Accident 
happen to Ship or Cargo on the outwardbound Voyage. 
1838 W. Eins Afadagascar iii (1858) 63 Sighted by out- 
ward-bound ships to India, 1887 Pall AfaitG. 6 July s/x 
There is no precaution taken against outward-bounds 
meeting homeward-bounds? 

b. FE. Departing this life, dying. 

1809 Mackin Gif Blas wt v. v6 ‘The mistress joined the 
outward-bound colony of my patients. 1890 Hare Caine 
Bondman x, He’s really past help, He's outward bound, 
poor chzp. ; 

ec. fig. Bent on wandering or straying. 

1742 Younc N?, Th. v. 149 Thought outward-bound. -flies 
off In fume and dissipation. 1860 Wartea Sea-board \1. 128 
An outward-bound youth, and difficult to handle hy reason 
of his carelessness. 

Hence Ou'tward-bou‘nder (¢o//og.), an outward- 


bound. vessel. 

1884 Crank Russet Jack's Courtship xix, An outward- 
bounder she was from the vane above the truck [etc.]. 1888 
Daily News 2 ne /5 Outward-bounders to the Colonies, 
East indies, © ina, Japan, and the Java Seas never go 
within three hundred miles of Cape L’Aguthas, 

Outwardly (outw9§rdli), adv. (¢.) [f. Our- 
WARD @. + -LY *.] 

1. On the outside or outer surface; externally. 

¢ 1480 Henryson Test, Cres. The idole of ane thing in 
cace may be Sa deip imprintit in the fantasy, That it deludis 
the wittis outwardly. 21547 Suraey Descr. Fickle Affect. 
Love 20 When in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly apere. 1634 Str ‘I’, Huaasat Trav. 209 The tree is 
outwardly couered with barque. 1660 Banrow /‘uclid 1. 
xii, If two circles touch one the other outwardly, 1671 
Saumon Sy, Afed. ut. xxii, 422 Penyroyal, .. outwardly it 
is good against cold affections of the Nerves and Joynts. 
1796 Morsz Amer. Geog. 1. 206 Nothing appears outwardly 
but its hands and feet. 1866 J. G. Murry Comm, Ex, xxiv. 
10 The spectators. -only describe the outwardly visible glory. 

b. Towards or in the direction of the outside ; 
in an outward direction. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Efigr. (1867) 204 My wife doth 
euer trend hir shooe a wry. Inward, or outward? nay, all 
outwardly. 1597 Hooker £ccé. Pod. v, lvi. § 5 Outwardlie 
issuing from that one ously glorions deitie. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.63 Before the end of another month 
the ulceration stretched outwardly under the upper lip. | 

2. In outward manifestation or appearance; in 
external action or observance : often as contrasted 
with inward spirit or character. 

1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. (Percy Soc.) 92, He wyped 
our chekes our sorowe to cloke, Outwardly fayning us to be 
glad and mery. @ 1533 [see Ourwarp a. 4]. @1548 Ha 
Chron., Hen. V 646, Outwardly reioysyng what soever 
inwardly thei thought. 1605 Suaxs. Jfacd. 1. iii. 54 Are 
ye fantastical, or that indeed Which outwardly ye shew? 
1724 Swirt Drapier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V. Wess ut since 
my betters are of 1 different opinion..I shall outwardly 
submit. 1883 Froupz Short Stud. IV. 1. iv. 207 The 
country was outwardly quiet, but there were ominous under- 
lones of disaffection, Z 

B. eflipt. or attrib. as adj, = OUTWARD @, 

3642 Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts v. (1704) 457/2 No 
Road..with an outwardly Wind, is able. .to give him con- 
yeniency of..Landing. 1656 Sanpzrson Sern: (1689) 264 
God giveth to no man all the desire of his heart in these 
outwardly things. 

+ Ou'twardmost, ¢. Oss. [f. OuTWARD a.: 
see -Most.] Most outward, outermost. 

1s98 R. Haynocxe tr. Lomaszos. 116 When you would 
make a fanke, slender, and swift horse, you shall draw him 
upon the outward-most line. 1654-66 Ear. Orrery Parthen, 
(1676) 691 Behind the outwardmost divisions..1 placed some 
of our best Archers. 1685 Bovte Z/fects of Afot. v. 56 The 
oulwardmost were of (what they call) Chagrine, and the 
innermost of Gold. 1707 SLoaxe Yasaica I. 260 The out- 
wardmost calicular leaves inclosing the flowers. 

Ou'twardness. [f. Ourwarp a. + -NESS.] 

1, The quality or condition of being outward ; 
externality, outward existence; objectivity. 

1580 Hottyaano Treas. Fr. Tong, Extéricureté, outward: 
nesse, 1678 Cunwoatu /nfell. Syst. 1. v. 829 Magnitude or 
Extension as such is meer outside or outwardness, it hath 
nothing within. 1825 Coterince Aids Ref. (1848) I. x9 
These. give an outwardness and sensation of reality to the 
shapings of the dream. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Alystics (1860) 
Il, vant. vi. 68 Whatsoever I could hring into outwardness 
that I wrote down. 

2. Occupation with, conccrnment or belief in 
outward things; esp. as opposed to that which is 
introspective or arises from within. 

%¢1835 J. Streruinc in Courtney Afzi¢ (1889) 73 He has 
been gradually delivered from this outwardness..individual 
reform must be the groundwork of social progress. 1840 


OUTWEAR. 


Carte Heroes iit (1872)87 Ife dwells in vague outwardness, 
fallacy and trivial hearsay. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVIN. 270 
The outwardaess, or materiality of Vecell. 1891 MWesley. 
Meth. Mag. Jan. 68 Owing ..to his native volatility and oud. 
wardness, he did not come to the crisis of his spiritual 
history uatil 5 years after leaving school. 

Outwards (outaupade), adv. (a.) [OK. dt- 
weardes, {. ttweard Outward aaj, with advb. 
genitive -es, Cf. ONG. dzgwertes (Ger. auswaris), 
MDu. eétwaerts, Du, tettwaards.] 

1, In an outward direction ; towards that which 
is outside or without. 

e897 K. Aurazp Gregory’s Past. xi. 70, Sue bid sio 
costung zerest on Szm mode, & donne fared utweardes to 
Sxre hyde. arzzg Aner, R, Euer so pe wittes beod 
more ispreinde utwardes, se heo Jesse wendet inwardes. 1517 
Toaxinaton Pilgr. (1884) 68 We..spendyd owtwardes be 
twyne Venyce and Jaffe on Moneth and ij Dayes. 1583 
[see Inwaros ady. rb). 1677 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. (1703) 
205 Do not direct the cutting Corner of the Chissel inwards, 
hut rather outwards. 1712 Steetr Spect. No. 485 P3 A new 
night gown, either side to be worn outwards. 1828 P. 
Cunsixcuam NY, S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 155 To embark his 
capital outwards in a mercantile speculation. 1846 Brittan 
tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 203 To cut a semicircular 
flap from within outwards. F 

+2. In an outward position ; ontwardly, outside; 
externally. Obs. rare. 

1436 Pot. Poents (Rolls) U1. 158 To werre oughtwardes and 
youre regne to recovere. c1530 Tinvare Pathway Holy 
Scripture Wks, (Parker Soc. 1848) 14 Yet are we full of the 
natural poisop,..and cannot bul sin outwards,..if occasion 
be given. i 

B. attrib. (as adj.). For outward goods. 

1878 F. S. Wittiams Afid2. Ratky. 638 We pass on..to the 
‘Outwards' department of the great goods shed. This 
* Outwards ’ platform. .runs the length of the shed. 

Out-waste: see Our- 15. 

Outwatch (au't,wo'tf), 56.1 rave, [Out- 7.) The 
act of reconuoitering or watching the mabe 

1853 Lytron Afy Nove 1x. iii, Ue occasionally sallied forth 
upon a kind of outwatch or recopnoitring expedition. 

Outwatch (aut,wo'tf),v. [Our- 18, 17.) ¢rans. 
To outdo in watching, watch longer than; to watch 
(an object) till it disappears; to watch through 
and. beyond (a period of time). 

1626 [see OuTWALK]. 1632 Mitton Penseroso 85 Or let my 
Lamp at midnight hour, Be seen in som high fonely Towr, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear. 1728 Youne Love 
Fame vii. 175 His eye ..inur'd to wake, And outwatch 
every star, for Brunswick's sake. | 1833 Heascuet Astron. 
iL 44 To outwatcha Hori winiict night. 1872 O. W. Hotmes 
Poet Breakf-t. iv. 17 The old man of West Cambridge, who 
outwatched the rest so long after they had gone to sleep in 
their own churchyards. E 

Ilence Outwa‘tch 54.2, the act of outwatching. 

1865 Swinaurne Poems, St. Dorothy 58 Nor with outwatch 
of pany travaillings Come to be eased of the feast pain he 

t 

Out-water, -wave: see OuT- 12, 14. 

+ Outwaxing, v4/. sb. Obs. rare, [Ovt- 9; 
after L. ex-crémentum, ex-créescentia, {. ex-créscére 
to grow orwax out; cf. Ger. auswuchs, Du. sttwas.) 
a. Excrement. b. An excrescence, outgrowth. 

rsqr R. Cortanp Galyen's Terapeutyke 2E ij, That all 
the body muste be emptyed and purged of all his out- 
waxynges. 1562 Turnen Aerédal 1. 31 Laser .. healeth.. 
outwaxynges or to growinges in the fleshe. 


+Ou-tway, sb. Obs. [Ovr- 6.] 

1. A way or passage leading out, an outlet. 

1871 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. x. 9 Like as theeves beset y* 
outwayes of villages. 1633 P. Fuetcner Purple sl. w. xxvii, 
In divers streets and out wayes multipli’d. 1644 [see Ourt- 6]. 

2. A by-way lying off the main route. 

1566 ADLINGTON 4 pudeius 9 In greate feare, I rode through 
many outwaies and deserte places, 1597 Beano Theatre 
God's Fudgent. (1612) 492 He betooke him to flight, and hid 
himselfe in an outway amongst thornes and bushes. 

4+ Ou-t-way, a. Obs. rare. [Ovur-12.] =OurT- 
OF-THE-WAY. Out-way going, going ont of the 
way, deviation. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest, Love v viii. (Skeat) 1, 15 As the sorowe 
and anguisshe was greet in tyme of thyne out-waye goinge. 
1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 1x. 166 We.,.still with sad hearts 
sail'd by oe. ores. 

Out-wealth, -weapon, etc.: see Ovt-. 

Outwear (avtwée1), v. [Ovr- 15, 15 b, 18.) 

1. ¢rans. To wear out, wear away; to wear down 
to nothing, or to an end ; to consume by wearing. 

arzs4r Wyatr Poet. Wes, (1861) 17 Though..Change hath 
outworn the favour that I had. 1596 Spenser FQ. 1. ii. Fe 
Wicked Time that..doth..workes of noblest wits to nought 
outweare, 1668 J. Wens Stone-Heng (1725)82 The Characters 
..were.. wholly outworn by Time. 1711 Let. to Sacheverell 
13 Subjects are insulted, and their Patience outworn, 1851 
Wes. Browninc Casa Guidi Windows 1.76 The..clay From 
whence the Medicean stamp’s outworn. A 

b. To exhaust in strength or endnrance: chiefly 
ip pa. pple. outworn = worn out, exhausted. 

1610 Hottano Camden's Brit.1. 690 He being outworne 
with travell and labour, died in peace, 1654 G. Gooparp in 
Introd. to Burton's Diary (1828) \, 20 As if he had served 
so long that he had been outworn. 1828 Woapsw. HWishing- 
gate vill, Some, by ceaseless pains outworn, Here crave an 
easier lot. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aineid in. 78 The crews out 
worn hy the sea. 

+. intr. To become worn out or exhausted. 

1614 C. Baooxe Ghost Rick. (11 Poems (1872) 86 Life 
(sencihte of pleasure) now feeles pzine, Earth must to earth; 
as Nature's course outweares. 


OUTWEARY. 


2. traus. To wear ont, spend, pass (time). 

3590 Srensza F. Q. tt xii ag All that day she outwore in 
wandering Aad gazing on that Chambers ornament, 160: 
Dexkea Grissil (Shaks, Soc.) 15 You and your son,..Shal 
live to outwear time in happiness. 1745 Pore Odyss. v. 601 
Vere hy the stream, if] the night out-wear. 1831 Keats 
Isabella iii, Aad with sick longing all the night outwear To 
hear her moruing-step upon the stair. " 

b. To do awny with or get over (something) by 
process of time ; to outlive, outgrow. 

3593 Nobody § Somed.in Simpson Sch. Shaks, (1878) 1. 

47 It joyes me that you have outworne your pride. 164 

“unten Holy & Prof. St. i. xxi. 144 The merits of Posterity 
have outworn the disgraces of their Ancestours, 1698 Faver 
Acc. E. India & P. 349 As soon as he hath outworn his 
Dose, he with most greedy haste returns to his Vomit before 
he comes to himself. 1830 Tenxyson Sonnet Poems 122 
Could 1 outwear my present state of woe With one brief 
winter. 1900 Ji’esim, Gas, 1 Aug. 2/1 He..may outwear 
those unattractive qualities of character. 

+3. To hollow out or excavate (marks) by wear- 


lag away a surface. Ods. 

3600 Fatarax Tasso xx. cxzii, Her palfraies feete signes in 
the grasse outware, F 

4. To wear longer than, to ontlast in wear. 

3579 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Dec., Epil, 2 Loe 1 hane made 
a Closer for euery yeare, That steele in strength, and time 
in durance, shall outweare. 1684 1. Burner 74. £arth 1 
180 Stone and iron would scarce out-wear them. 1893 Katu. 
L. Bates Eng. Relig. Drama 88 Like teaspoous that have 
outworn their set. 

Outweary (aut,wieri), v. Chlefly goee. [Ovt- 
15b.] ¢vans. To weary out; to tire or fatigue 


utterly, to exhaust in endurance, 

1609 HoLtann Amn. Marcell. 7 8 Outwearfed at last with 
so much painefull toile. 1683 A. D. Art Converse 9 Others 
do out-weary your patience. a@t73a T. Boston Crook rn 
Lot (1805) 145 Unbelievers may soon be outwearied, and 

ive it concen altogether. 186 M. Agnotn South. N74. in 

tctoria Regia 181 Some youthful Troubadour,.. Who here 
outwearied sank and sang A dying strain. 

Hence Outwea-ried f7/. a. 

3853 Rusxm Stones Ven. M1. iii. $1.27 The decay of the 
city of Venice is.,like that of an outwearied and oged 
human frame, 1885-94 R. Bainces Eros & Psyche Jan. xix, 
Thou wilt o'ertake a lame outwearied ass, 


Outwea‘ve,v. [Out-15b,15.] ¢vans. a. To 
weave to an end or completion. b. To weave 


from within outwards. 

@1649 Daum. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 36/2 May 
never fears the web of day out-weave; May never night 
rise from her sable cave. 1890 J. Pucsroan Loyalty to Christ 
1. cx All the trees of the wood throb with new life, and out- 
weave their lovely attire. 

Out-weed; sce Our- 15. 

Outweep (aut,wip), v. [Ovur- 16, 18.) 

1. trans. To weep out, to expel or emit by weep- 
ing. poetic. 

3597 Lyty IVom. in Moone w.i, Sighing my breath, out. 
weeping my heart bloud, a@164 Dauma.or Hawm. Poems 
Wks, (1711) a5/x These eyes,.. Their trait'rous black before 
Thee here out-weep. 18a Suettey Adonars x, With no 
stain She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain, 

2. To outdo or surpass la weeping. 

@3633 Done in Select. (1840) 133 To set Christ Jesus 
before him, to out-sigh him, out-weep him. 163a Massincea 
& Fiero Fatal Dowry u. ii, You have outwept a woman, 
noble Charalois. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statins’ Thebaid vi. 
44 The childless Mother raves, And far out-weeps her Lord. 
3865 Swinauane A falanta 3866 Lo mine eyes That outweep 
heaven at rainiest, 


Outweigh (autjw2!-), v. [Ovr- 18, 18 b.] 
1. trans. To exceed in weight; fig. to be too 


beavy or onerous for. 

31597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V,1. iii. 45 Then must we rate the 
cost of the Erection, Which if we finde out-weighes Ability, 
What do we then, but draw a-new the Modell In fewer 
offices? 1646 Sia T, Browne Psend. Ef. 38a The taile of 
an African weather outweigheth the body of a good Calfe,. . 
According unto Leo Africanus. 1738 Pemarnton Newton's 
Philos. 76 The weight... will outweigh it, and draw the beam 
of the lever down. 1895 Jowett /V%ato (ed. 2) 1.171 Weigh 
them, and then say which outweighs the other. 

2. To exceed in value, importance, or influence. 

3633 Hevwooo and Pt. Iron Ages. i, Wks. 1874 INT. 361 
Hate will out-way my loue, @ 1703 Buakirr On WV. 7. Acts 
xxiii tt The presence of God with his suffering servants 
outweighs all their disconragements, 1835 Titatwatt Greece 
I. viii. 297 This variation,.cannot be allowed to outweigh 
the concurrent testimony. 1866 G. Macponato Ana. Q. 
WNeighd, xxxiii. 582 With you, position outweighs honesty. 

Outwell (autywerl), v. [Ovr- 15, 14.] 

tl. tvans, To pour forth. Ods. 

139° ope F.Q. a quis ee wave & cule 
slime outwell. rg93 — Virg. Gnai en... Simois an 
Xanthus blood Cdareidet - oe 

2. intr. To well out, to gush or flow forth. 

1600 Fatnrax Tasso ix. Ixxxvi, Midst his wrath, his manly 
teares outwell, 1748 Tutomson Cast. /xdol. 1. 320 From 
Nirtue’s fount the purest joys outwell, 1830 Texnyson 
Claribe/ 18 The slumbrous wave ontwelleth. 

Hence Outwe'lling 74/. sé. and ppl. a, 

x8s1 Lama Elia Ser, 1. Quaker's Mecting, Sitting .. in 
deepest peace, which some ont-welling tears would rather 
confirm than disturb. 1878 Dowpen Siud. Lit. 158 A fresh, 
quick outwelling of thought. 1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 
358 Fissnres formed during the ontwelling of igneous ma- 
terials from below, 

Out-wenud to Outwhore: see Ovur-. 

Outwick (autwwitk), 5d, Se. Curling. [f. Our- 
7+ Wick v, (?)] A shot that cannons off the oul- 
side of another stone so as lo impel it nearer the 


: 279 


tee; practised when n well-guarded adversary’s 
stone is rz, and an ‘iuwlick’ cannot be taken. 

1805 McInpoe Poems 56(E.D. D.) Mony a nice out-weik’s 
been ta‘en, 

Outwick, v. Se. Curling. [f. Our- 14 + 
Wick v.J] intr. To take or make an outwiek; 
to strike the outside of another stone so as to send 
it within either circle. 

183: Blackw. Mag. XXX. g7o Out-wicking, is to strike 
the outer angle of a stone, so as thereby to put it into the 
spot. Though a much more difficult operation, it can some- 
times be practised with effect when in-wicking cannot. 
LE; ¢ 1896 A. Benvig Rard of Pictonelio it in R. Caledon. 

urling Ciud Ann. (1897-8) p. cluviii, Alas, his wits Are 
wandered, and his tongue makes sport of words Outwicking 
from the sense, the mind elsewhere. 

Out-wile, v.: see Our- 18. 

+Ont-win, v. Os. [Ovr- 14, 15. 
words in ME.) 1, rntr. To get out. 
_ 3340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 4462 A qwene..pat haldes bam 
in, Thurgh strengthe, pat pai may noght out wyn. 

2. trans. To hye (something) out. 

ergoo Alerius (Laud 463) 450 Pat writ he drow & 3erne 
tey, He me myght it out winne. crqoo Me/ayne 1582 Be 
that tyme he myghte note wele a worde owt wyn. 

3. To get out of. rare. 

1596 Srenser #. Q. tv. i. 20 It is a darksome delve farre 
under ground, With thornes and barren brakes environd 
round, That none the same may easily out-win. 

+ Out-wind (owtwwind), 54. Ods. [Ovr- 1.] 
A wind from the offing; a wind blowing inshore. 

1676 C. Jearreeson Lett.in Vag. Sgr. 17th C, (1878) 1. 173 


(Two 


‘Near Funchal there is]a rock, a small distance from theland, | 


tween which and the shoar, the Porteguise ships ride in 
out-windes, @ 1703 Hl. Winstanrey in Smiles Angiueers 
(1861) 1. 17 The sea would be so raging about these rocks, 
caused by outwinds and the running of the ground seas 


coming from the main ocean. 1454 T. Garpnea Hist. Ace. | 
St 


Dunwich 214 Choaked by most erous Outwinds, 

+ Outwind (-wairnd), v.1 Ods. [Our-14,15,24.] 

1. fxtr. To wind off or become unwound. In 
quot. fig. 

ais6a G. Cavenoisit Afeir. Iisions, Weston Poems 1825 
Il. 30 Which caused my welthe full soon to outwynd. 

2. trans. To uuwind ; to disentangle, extricate. 

1596 Srensea F. Q. v. iii, 9 They have him enctosed so 
behind, As by no meanes he can bimselfe outwind. 1647 H. 
More Song of Sou/ 1... Ixxi, When shalt thou once outwind 
Thy self from this sad yoke? 

Outwind (astwind), v2 [f. Ovr- 26+ Wirp 
$6.] ‘rans. To put out of wind or breath. 

3708 OckLey Saracens (1848) 121 Vour enemies are two to 
one; and there is no breaking them but by out-winding 
them, 1731 Duvtev in PAIL frans. XXX. 167 A Moose 
soon outwinds a Deer, ¢18sg Cuovce Log Yack Tar (1891) 
94 Several more men..soon came up with two more of our 
number, who were out-winded. : 

+ Out-wi:ng, 5d. Se. Obs. [Ovr-3.] A wing 
(of an army); = L. a@/a. 

1536 Bettexoen Crom, Scot, (1821) I. 268 At last the out. 
wingis of Romanis, be multitude of pepil, ouirset thair 
ennimes fornens thaim. 1596 Lonce A/arg. Amer. 8 
Embattailed in due order, the pikemen in a Macedonian 
phalanz, the horsemen in their outwings. 

Outwing (autwi'y), v [Our- at.] 

1. ¢vans. To exceed ia swiftness of wing, to sur- 
pass in flight; to fly beyond. 

3917 Gartn Ovid's Meiae, xiv. Picus §& Canens 4a His 
courser springs O’er hills and lawns, and ev'n a wish ont- 
wings. 1747 Gentil, Mag, 538 Fame flies before, Ont-wings 
thewind! 1898 Advance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 23/1 Mr. Morse’s 
robins must have despaired of heir effort to out-wing the 
limit of snow. ae : 

2. Afid, Of an army: To extend with its wings 
beyond (the enemy’s) ; to outflank. 

3648 Caomwett Lei. 20 Aug. in Carlyle, Colonel Dean’s 
and Colonel Pride's [regiments] outwinging the Enemy, 
could tot come to so mnch share of the action. 1755 Alem. 
Capi, P. Drake V1. ii.28 Both the Enemy's Lines out wing’d 
ours considerably, 1876 Bancaort Afrst, U.S, U1, xit A 
His right came in contact with the enemy's left, ontwinge: 
it, and attacked it in front and flank. r 

Out-winterer. [Ovrt- 8; from winter out.] 
A beast that winters out. 

t A. Hunten Georg, Ess. (1803) 1V. 351 Out-winterers, 
as they are called, or cattle kept ont all winter. 

Out-wish, v.: see Our- 18. 

+Ou'twi:t, 55. Ods. [Ovt- 3.] The faculty 
of observation or perception ; an external sense. 

3397 Lanci. P. Pi. B. xi. 289 A lyer in soule; With 
Inwit and with outwitt ymagenen and studye, As best for 
his body be. 1380 Wretir és. (1880) 291 Sum good 
iugement is of mennes ont-wittis, as bei ingen whiche mete 
is good & whiche mete is yuel, and sum men iugement is of 
menines witt wipinne, as men iugen how bei schal do, by lawe 
of consience, 

Onutwit (autwit),v. [Ovr-21J | 

1, ¢vans. To excel in wit; to surpass in wisdom 
or knowledge. arch. 

1659 Gaunen Tears Ch, 1. xxxi, 253 What arts did Church- 
men in former times nse, when they did so much ont-wit and 
out-wealth us. 1694 Howe Princ. Oractes God xvii, A ane 
whereon the wisdom of the Creator hath infinitely outwit: 
us, and gone beyond us. 1847 Emeason Poems (1857) 138 
Thou. .Shalt ontsee seers, and outwit sages. " 

2. To overtench or get the better of by superior 
craft or ingenuity; to prove too clever for. 

1652 Kiauman Clerio & Losia 114 Her Uncle was out- 
witted. 1705 Hickerinci, Priestcr. 11. Wks. 1716 ITT, 
164 Rebekkah that club'd with her beloved Son Jacob..to 


OUTWORK. 


cheat or, rather (as the Quakers word it) to Outwit his own 
Father and Brother, 1846 Teencts Mirac, v. (1862) 178 
There reveals itself here the very essence and truest character 
of evil, which evermore outwits and defeats itself. 1859 
Bucxre Cietlfs, I. iv. 197, Every commercial treaty was an 
attempt made by one nation to outwit another, 

Hence Outwi'tted £//.a.; Outwi'tting vd/. 5d. 
and pp/.a.; also Outwi-ttal (sonce-zud.), the fact 
of oulwitting; Outwitter, one who oatwits. 

1705 HickeatnGin. Priestcr, ut. viii. 78 Their Cheating,.. 
Outwitting, and Over-reaching, in Shops and Exchange, 
1775 LanGhoane Country Justice it, 20 The worship’d 
Calves of their outwitting Knaves, 1860 Mauaice Mfor. & 
Met. Philos, WV. iv. § 2. 96 Uf he can outwit the great out- 
witter. 1865 Tvioa Early Hist, Maa. 1 11 The outwitted 
beast, 1875 Contemp. Kev. ea The tricks of Sir 
Robert.,and their outwittal hy Mati do. 3891 Athenawm 
9 May 599/3 This perpetual outwitting of examiners. 

Outwith (autiwip), prep. and adv. Chiefly 
north,; now only Sc. Forms: a. 3 (Orm.) utenn 
wipp, utwipp; 3 utewid, 4 utewit,-wid, utwit, 
-wyth; oute-, out-wip, 4-5 utwith, 4- outwith 
(6 owt-, oute-), 8. Se. 4 ututh, 4~5 owtouth, 
outhouth, otouth, otow, 4-6 utouth. [f Our 
adv, + Witn prep.: cf. Inwjtu, aad Without 
(in which the same elements are transposed).] 

A. prep. 1. Without; outside of. a. Of position. 
cxz00 Ormin 13116 3ho wat patt utwibp Crisstenndom 
Niss nohhe tatt Crist ma3z3 cwemenn. as300 Cursor M. 

922 (Cott.) Vi-wit (Gott. vtewid, Edin. outwip, — 
wip-out, 771, wiboute] pe toun apon pe est side. /bid. 588 
(Cote.) Veewit [Fars Oute-wip) paradis [was adam) wrdght. 
a@1q00 Burgh Laws vit. (Se, Stat. 1.) Utath pe bargh. 
01420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 317 Enlarge it half a foote Our- 
with the wough. 1536 Bethyxoen Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 87 
Takin utouth thair munitions, s91 Bauce Eleven Serm. 
D va, lesus Christ .. out-with whome there is nather com- 
fort nor consolatioun. 1640 2k. War Conn. Covenanters 
133 The awners qubairof are outwith the kingdome. 1875 
Proc. Soc, Antig, Scot. X, 286 Vt is only probable that 
oxtwitk this row there had been an outer course of piles. 
1885 Law Kep. 10 App. Cas, 457 Any Court or tribunal 
outwith Scotland. 

b. Of motion: Out of, out from. 

1378 Baasovua Bruce vii. go He, but swerd, his vayis raid 
Weill otow (A/S. LE. otowth] thame. /dr/. 448 Richt as thai 
wald to lantik fair, Otow (47S. £. owtouth) guhar the en. 
buschement var. ¢1 Se. Leg. Saints |. (Katerine) 1104 
Petyrand gert hir fate had outhouth pe seittis of pe cite. 
1553-4 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1.155 Thai sall noche evaid 
nor eschatp owtwith this burcht of Edinburch. 

+2. Of time: Beyond. Ods. 

Be Cursor M. 10346 (Cott. Bath bam bar tua wimmen 
geld Pat vte-wit locker texts out of] birth o barn was teld. 
1479 Act. Domt. Conc. 36/1 Gif ony personis,. before or 
eftir, vtwith be said fiij yeris {etc}. 

. adv, 1, Of position; Without; ou the out- 


side; outwardly. 

¢x200 Oasin 4778 All piss wass utenn wipp unohal Purrh 
swibe unnride unnhaxle. c1ajo Half Meid. 39 Hit ne 
fared nawt swa as [ha] wened pat iseod utewid. 13:. £. £. 
Alfit. P. A. 968 Vewyth to se pat clene cloystor, pou may, 
bot in-wyth not a fote. cxrq00 Desir. Trey 12201 This 
Vlixes, bat vtwith aunterit hym neuer. cxsa0 M. Nisexr 
NV. 7. in Scots Mark iii. 32 Thi modere & thi brethire out- 
with seekis thee. nee Hist. James V2 (1804) 147 That 
thair interpryse should nather be devulgat in the toune nor 
outewith. 

2. Of direction: Out. 

1375 Baasova Bruce ut. 299 Till thaim wtouth send thai 
sone, And bad thaim herbery thaim that nycht. 1768 Ross 
fletenore WW. 78 Colin her eather who had outwith gane. 
1871 W. Avexanpea Yoknay Gib ali. (1873) 233 The two 
being..only ‘freens fae the teeth ootwuth * 

Out-woe, Out-woman: see OUT- 21, 22. 

Ou‘twoo:d. [Ovrt- 1, 3] &. A wood lying 
outside a park or demesae. b. The oater border 


of a wood or forest. ~ aebetia 

H Lett. Marg. Anjou & Bp. Beekington (Camden) 98, 
x Bett mbre, rf be lakes in yo? ontwods of Kenelworth. 
1485 Rolls of Partt. VI. 359/1 The Graunte of Kepyng of 
the Parke called the Moote Parc, with the Oute Wodes of 
Crambourne, within the Forest of Wyndesore, 1523 Fitz- 
nees, Surv. 4 The thirde maner of commen pasture ts in y* 
lordes out wodes that Ive commen to his tenauntes, as com- 
men mores or bethes, the whiche were neuer errable laodes. 
3883 Stevenson Slack Arrow (1889) 52 The two lads .. 
hurried through the remainder of the ontwood. 


Out-word, v.: see OuT- 21. 

Outwork (cot;wzik), sd. [Out- 1,3.) | 

1. Any of the fortifications of a place lying 
outside the parapet; any detached or advanced 
work formiaog part of the defence of a place; an 


outer defence or outfort. iy 

1639 Massincer Unnat. Combat v. ti, Our outworks are 
surprized, the sentinel slain. 1642 Cuas. I Message fo Both 
Houses 11 July, Ont-works to defend the Town. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. vi. 190 This fort .. had neither ditch nor 
outwork. 19766 Enticn London WV. 327 The tower is light, 
supported by outworks at the angles, 1855 Macautay //is/. 
Eng. xvi. 111. 679 Cork was vigorously attacked. Outwork 
after ontwork was rapidly carried, 

b. transf. and jig. 

é361§ Bacon Advice fo Sir G. Villiers v.47 Wks. 187% vi. 
44 The care of our out-work, the Navy Royal and shipping 
# the kingdom, which are the walls thereof, 1622 Doxne 
Lett. (1651) 134 All our moralities are bat our outworks, 
our Christianity is our citadeL 87a Linpon Elews. Relig. 
it 65 Belief in creation is a necessary ootwork of any true 
theism whatever. . ‘ 

+2. An extra dish served as a relish; a 4ors- 


Lauore. Ods. 


OUTWORK. 


1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, 1. 1. 69 A pretty 
Basket well fill’d with the choice eating Fruits of the Season, 
..Which in the Courts of Kings and Princes, is called the 
Hors-d oeuvre, or the Ont-work._ 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Anchovy, You may..scrve it up to Table for an Ont- 
work, with Orange and fry'd Parsley. : 

3. Work upon the outside or extetior of anything. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No, 2655/4 A Golden Sword drawn with 
some Outworks upon the ead and Shell. 1716-17 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 223 For the workemen 
in fitting up the six chambers their out work, in his new 
Addition to his Refronting the Coll. w'* freestone, 

4. (out-work.) Work done outside, i.e. ont of 
doors, out of the house, out of the shop or factory, 
etc.: in Cricket <= OUT-PIELDING. 

3793 SMEATON Edystone L. Contents ro Commencement 
of His Qutwork of the ensuing Season. 1813 R. Kear Agric. 
Surv. Berw. xv. 420 What is called out-work, as helping 
to fill muck carts, spreading the muck, settiog and hoeing 

tatoes [etc]. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 3 June 7/1 He cordially 
Joined in I——’s pwan over the out-work of the Varsity. 

The fielding of the Oxonians has been grand.’ 

Outwork (autwouk),v. [Ovr-15,15b, 21,18.] 

1. trans. +a. To bring out as a result of work, 
to produce (o4s.); b. To work out to a conclusion ; 


to complete. (poctic.) 

ex2so Gen. & Ex. 4144 Ydolatrie..ofte ut wrozte hem 
sorzes dref. 1590 Spenser /. Q. ut. vil. 65 For now three 
dayes of men were full outwrought, Since he this hardy 
enterprize began. rgoz T. Harpy Afute Opinion 14, | saw, 
in web unbroken, Its history outwrought. ; 

+2. To excel in work or workmanship. Ods. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stugfe Wks. (Grosart) V. 253, I do not 
thinke but all the Smiths in London, Norwich, or Yorke.. 
would enuy him, if they could not outworke him. 1606 
Snaks, Ant. § Cd, u. ii, 206 She did lye In her Pauillion., 
O're-picturing that Venus, where we see The fancie out-work 
Nature. 1782 Han. More Belshazzar. Dramas 175 Thou 
hast out-wronght the pattern he bequeath’d thee, And quite 
outgone example, : ‘ 

3. To surpass or outdo in working; to work 


more strenuously or faster than. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline 111 iii, But, in your violent acts, 
The fall of torrents and the noise of tempests, .. Be all out- 
wrought by your transcendant furies. 1647 Trap Coste. 
Rev, xii. 1a He makes all haste he can to ontwork the children 
of light, 1880 A. H. Huru Buckle I. 171 Captain Cook 
found that his sailors could outwork the islanders. 

Ou't-wo:rker. ([Ovr- 2.] One who works 
outside, i.e. out of doors, ont of the house, out 


of the shop or factory for which he works. 

1813 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berw. xv. 420 Their occu. 
piers [were] bound to shear at the ordinary wages, and to 
supply certain outworkers when wanted. 1856 Kaxe Avct. 
Expl. ix.95 Then the few tired outworkers were reguled 
by the groans and tossings of the sick. 1894 Datly News 
24 Mar. 3/4 The lists of out workers which are now required 
to be kept hy the mannfacturers of all kinds of wearing 
apparel, cabinet and furniture making [etc.} 

Ou two:rking, vé/.s6. [Ovt-9.] Theaction 
or process of working ont; practical operation. 

1863 J. G. Muapny Com. Gen. v. 1,2 The generations, 
evolutions, or outworkings of the skies and the land. 1880 
T.C. Muraay Origin ?’s, ix. 286 The ontworking of this 
applied force in the physical phenomena of life. 


Out, wo:rld, ont-world,s5. [Ovt-3.] The 
exfernal or outside world; the world external to 
a person’s mind, sphere of action, etc.; an out- 
lying or outer world, 

1647 H. Morr Resolution 60 And long acquaintance with 
the light Of this Ontworld. 1840 Browninc Sordedlo 1.755 
Forth glided—not alone Each painted warrior, every girl of 
stone,—..But the entire out-world. 1899 Barinc-Govtp 
Vicar Morwenstow vii, 193, | hope to hear from you what 
is going on in the out-world. 

Ou't-world, z. [Ovr-12.] Out-of-the-world. 

1884 May Crommetin Srown-Eyes iit a8 Sometimes... 
came a foreigner or two from far lands,..attracted, by hear- 
ing at Amsterdam of this strange out-world spot 


+Outworrldish, a. Obs. rare. [Ch outlandish.) 
Fairfax’s word for Extramundane, 
1674 Fatarax Bulk & Selv. 58 Wf ontworldish boak be 


yielded at all, it must needs be yielded infinite to boot, 

Outworn, out-worn (ontwisn, afrib. 
awt,wpin), pA/.a. [Our- 11, from wear out.) 

. Worn out, as clothes; wasted, consumed, or 
obliterated by wear or by the action of time; hence 
Jig. of beliefs, customs, institutions, etc., that have 
ceased to be nsefnl; obsolete, out of date. 

1565 JeweL Def Apol. (1611) 36a To seek to procure vs 
enuie only with stale and outworne Lies. 1644 Sanorrson 
Serm, I. 226 In old marbles and coins and_out-worn in- 
scriptions, 1806 Worosw. Soun.,' The world is too much’ 
10 I'd rather be A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 1822 
Surtiey /feflas 1063 The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds ontworn, 1897 Cazicuton /fist. Papacy 
VI. vt, i. 15 The ont-worn ideals of feudalism. 

2. Of living beings, their faculties, etc.: Exhausted 
as to physical vigour or vitality ; spent. 

1597 Howson Sermt. 24 Dee. 31 A spent and outworne life. 
1671 Mitton Savyzson 580 Better at home lie bed-rid, .. In- 
glorious, unemployed, with age outworn. 1817 Byron 
Lament Tasso viii, The Powers of Evil can... prevail Against 
the outworn creature they assail, 1884 J. Parkea Afost. 
Life 111, 273 We pray for the..sated and outworn man, 

Out-worth, v.: see Out- 21. 

Outwrangle (autjreng’l), v. [Our- 18.) 
trans, To outdo or surpass in wrangling, quarrel- 
some disputing, or altercation. 

1589 Papge w. Hatchet (1844) 15 Thinkst thou..as none 
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can outwrangle thee? 1618 RowLanps Sacr. Mew. 5 You 
Coninrers .. That boast yon can the fiends of hell ont- 
wrangle. a1659 Osnokn Odserv. Turks (1673) 292 1f Law 
did not ont-wrangle Nature. 
Out-wrench, v.: see Ourt- 15. 
+Outwre'st, v. Obs. [Ovt-15.] tars. To 
draw out or extract as with a forcible twist; to 
extort ; to extract by superior force. 
1sgo Spenser F. QO. 11. iv. 23 My engreeved mind could 
find no rest, Till that the truth thereof I did ont wrest. 
@1631 Donne Bait Poems (1650) 38 Let coarse bold hands, 
from slimy nest The bedded fish in banks ont-wrest. 
Outwre'stle,v. [Ovr- 14, 18b.] 
t 1. intr. To escape by wrestling, to struggle free. 
1562 Puaer 2neidix. Cciij, Loke how the tempest storm, 
whan winds ontwrastling blowes at south. 
2. trans. To overcome in wrestling ; to grapple 
ot strive successfully with; to wrestle better than. 
I Mirr. Mag. (1563) ane il Where other vniyke in 
workyng or skyll, Outwrestle the world, and wyeld it at 
wyll, 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-Ins, 99 If they [bees] 
out-wrastle all these difficulties, yet they will scarce swarm 
that year. 21854 R. Owen in Cire. Sci. (¢ 1865) 11. 62/1 It 
can outwrestle the athlete. 
Outwring, v. [Ovt-16.] “ans. To force 
out (liquid) by or as by wringing. 
1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W, 2527 PAdllis, Youre teres falsly 
outwronge. 156a Puaer nerd 1x. C ciij, Whan god from 
skies.. His watry showres outwrings. 
So Out-wrung ///. a., outstretched and wrung. 
1850 Mars. Browninc Jsobel’s Child x, 1 am not used .. to 
prayer With shaken lips and hands ont-wrung. 
Outwrite (antyrit), v. [Ovr- 18, 17, 15 b.) 
1. trans. To surpass or excel in writing ; to write 
better than. 
1643 T. Coteman Sern. in Kerr Covenants § Cov. (1895) 
18 You outwrite your copy. 1671 SuaoweLe Husmorist 
Epil. 30 He would with ease all Poets else out-write. 1911 
Sreeve Spee, No. 96 p4 My half-Education and Love o 
idle Books, made me outwrite all that made Love to her by 
way of Epistle, 1888 [see Outrzao 2). 
2. To get over or beyond by writing. 
1837 Disraeit Venetia tv. viii, These wild opinions of his, 
.«He will ontwrite them. 21852 Miss Mirroro in L’Estrange 
Friendships Miss M. (1882) 1), x. 168 It was a Anisefatle 
feeling. At last I out-wrote it. 
3. ref. To write oneself out, exhaust one’s powers 
of writing. rare. 
1883 Manch. Exait. aa Nov. 3/5 The music... has all Offen- 
bach's charm of tone and melody. He has clearly not out- 
written himself yet. 
Outwri:ting, vd/, sh, 
of writing out or at length. 
1871 Hawtnorne Sept. Felton (1879) 184 This was the 
full expression and outwriting of that crabbed little mystery. 
Outwrought, pa. t. and pple. of Outwork v. 
+Outwry:, v. Obs. rave—'. [app. f. Ovr- 24 + 
Wry wv. to cover: cf. Bewry.] “ras, To discover. 
13.. K. Adis. 6483 Now hab he in Egipte y-sey3e, Al pat 
any mon can outwry3e [Badley ATS. bywreye]. 
Out-yard: see OuT- I. 
Outyell, v rare. [Ovrt- 14, 18.] 
Tl. intr. To yell out, utter a yell. Ods. 
Res Twvne Aneid x. Ddivb, Tryton.. blew with whelkid 
she 
outyell, 
2. trans. To ontdo in yelling ; to yell louder than, 
18ag Hocce Queen Hynde 395 Dire echoes that outyell The 
grovelling, bellowing sounds of hell. 1866 Brackmore 
Cradock N. xxxviii, Every engine outyelling its rival. 
+Outye't, v. Obs. [f. Our- 15 + Ver (yhet, 
je) u.] trans. To pour ont, diffuse, shed. Hence 
+Outye'tting v5/. 56. 
o Hampoie 2. Conse, 7119 In helle,. .out-yhetted salle 
be, Ma teres ban dropes er ibe se. ¢1340 — Prose Tx. 1 
Oyle owt-zettide es thi name. ¢ 1375 Se. <E. Saints xxxiii. 
(George) 805 Thru be outzetyng of hyre hlude. 
Out-zany, Out-Zola: see Out- 22, 23 b. 
Ouu.-, obs. spelling of o7v-, ov-, ow-, as in Ounen, 
Ouuerage, Onurage, Ounerture, obs. ff. OVEN, 
OVERAGE, OVERTURE. 
Ouver, Ouvert, Ouverture, obs. ff. OvEr, 
Overt, OVERTURE. 
Ouwe, Ouwer, obs. forms of Owe, Your. 
Ouwhar, ouwher(e, var. OWHERE Obs. 
Ouyr, Ouyrley, obs. forms of OvER, OVERLAY, 
Ouze, obs. form of Oozr. ° 
Ouzel, ousel (7z'l). Fotms: a. 1 dale, 4 
oaul, (hosel), 4-5 osel, (5 owsille, osill, -ulle, 
-ylle), 6 osell, -yll, os3il, oozel, owsell,-yl, ousil, 
-syl, -zell, 6-7 ousell, 6-8 owael, 7 ou-, owala, 
7-8 ouszle, 6- ousel, 8- ouzel, (9 dial. uzzle, 
usael). 8. 4 (?) wesel, 6-7 woosell. [OE. ds/e 
wk. fem. :—*pnsla = OHG. amsala (MHG., Ger. 
amsel); ulterior etymology unknown. The form 
wesel in Trevisa is prob. an error for wose/.] 
1. A name of certain birds of the genus 7zrdus. 
a. An old name of the blackbird or merle (7. 
merula), This is app. the original application of 
the name (althongh sense b may have been in- 
cluded); it is now mainly a literary archaism, but 
appears to be in Jocal use in the qualified form 
black- or garden-ouzel, Also attrib. in ouzel-cock. 
a7o0 Efpinal Gloss. (O. E. 1.) 665 Merula, oslae. a 7as 


[Ovt- 9.] The action 


hose wrinckly wreathed flue, did fearful shri! in seas 


OVAL. 


Corpus Gi. ibid. 1306 Osle. ¢1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
260/26 Meas, osle. ¢1325 Gloss W. de Bidbestw. in Wright 
Voc. 164 En braunche seet a merle, an hosel-brit. 1387 
TREVISA ras ie (Rolls) I. 187 Pe wesels [L. szerudzx, Caxr. 
ousels] be blak among vs; bere [Arcadia] bey beep white. 
ibid. 237 1n towne, as it longes, Pe osul twytereb mery 
songes. ¢1450 B& flawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1.296 Owsilless, 
and presches, and other smale briddes, 1533 Etvot Cas? 
ete 2ob, Blacke byrdes or ousyls, amonge wylde 
fowle hath the chiefe eta 1g90 Suaxs. Afids, NV. 101. i. 
128 The Woosell cocke, so blacke of hew, With Orenge-tawny 
bill 1594 R. Baanrierp A fece. Sheph. v1. x, Gins and 
wyles, the Oorels to beguile. 1746 W. I'Homrson Hysan to 
Alay xxvii, The onzle sweetly shrill. 1842 Tewnyson Gar. 
dener’s Dan. 93 The mellow ovzel fluted in the elm. 1843 
James Forest Days x, 11 is difficult there to know a carrion 
crow from an ousel. 1875 Lane, Gloss, Black-ousel, the 
blackhird. 

b. Applied to the allied species 7. sorguatus, 
usually distinguished as Ring-ouzel; also known 
locally as crag-, moor-, mountain-, rock-, tor-ouzel, 

The earlier quots, under a may have included this; in the 
Hepa it is distinguished from the »erle or otherwise 
identified. a 

1480 Hotrano Howlat 713 The Maviss and the Merle 
syngis, Osillis and Stirlingis. 1549 Cormpé. Scot. vi 39 The 
maneis maid myrtht, for to mok the merle. .the eA oe 
sang cuntirpoint ete the os3il selpit. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny 
x. xxiv. 284 Onsles, Throstles, Blackbirds, and Stares,.. 
depart aside from us, but goe not farre. 2 1705 Rav Syrops, 
Meth, Avium (17 3) 65, Merula torguata, The Ring-Ouzel 
or Amrel, 1768 G. Waite Se/borne xx. 57 The ousel is 
larger than a blackbird, and feeds on haws, 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Names Birds & Ring ouzel..so called from the white 
gorget on the bird's breast. 

+e. éransf. Applied to a person (prob. of dark 
hair or complexion). Ods. 

1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. LV, tu, ii. 9 Shad And how doth.. 
your fairest Daughter, and mine, my oe Date Ellen? 
Siz Alas,a blacke Ouzell. 1628 Forp Lover's Mel. 11. i, 
Rhe.,.What new ouzle's this? Thaw... This stranger, an 
Athenian, named Parthenophill. 4 

2. Applicd with distinctive adjuncts to other 
birds, popularly: associated with the prec. a. 
Brook Ouzel, the Water Rail (Rallus aguaticus). 

1611 Corcr., Mere des cailles, a Rayle; or, a brooke- 
Owsell, 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith, 314 The Water-Rail 
called by some the Bilcock or Brook-Owzel. 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Names Birds 176. 

b. Roae-coloured Ouzel, the Rose-coloured 


Pastor or Starling, Pastor ( Zurdus Linn.) rosets. 
1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) 11. 489 The rose colored ouzel. 
1832 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1, No. 1, 4 It was 
mentioned that a male bird of the rose-coloured ouzel (Pastor 
roseus) had been shot at West Ord. ‘4 
ce. Water Ouzel, the Dipper (Cinclus aguati- 


cus); also the American Dippet (C. mexicanus). 

16a2 Drayton Pely-old, xxv. (1748) 366 The water-woosel 
next all over black as jet. 1793 &. Wuire Selborne i. vii. 
(1875) 156 The water-ousel is said to haunt the month of the 
Lewes river. 1849 Kincstey WV. Devon Misc. 11. 243 The 
startled water-onsel, with his white breast, flitted a few yards. 
1874 Atten in Cones Birds N. W. 1a The American Ouzel 
(Cinclus mexicanus) is doubtless a frequent inhabitant of 
nearly all the monntain-streams of Colorado. 

Ova, plural of Ovo. 

Oval (val), @.1 and 55.1 Also 6 ovalle, 6-7 
-all, 7 -ale. [ptob. ad. mod.L. dvdi-is, -e, f. 
ovum egg. (The ancient L. word was dvdt-us.) 
Hatz.-Darm. cite F. oval adj. from Rabelais 1546.] 

A. adj. 1, Having the form of an egg; egg- 
shaped ; approximately egg-shaped, ellipsoidal. 

1577 Deg Relat, Spir.. (1659) 398 She standeth as in a 
hollow shell, or Oval figure concave, 1899 T. M{ouret] 
Silevormes 18 [They] spinne silke.. Leauing their onal 
bottoms there behind. 1693 J. Epwaros Anthkor. O. § N. 
Test. 264 It was from the oval or round figure of the world 
that they represented it by an egg. 1796 H. Hunver tr, S¢, 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 531 Suspending ..sometimes 
the oval date, and sometimes the rounded cocoa-nut. 1866 
Treas, Bot, 29a Of tbe cultivated varieties [of the Citron] 
some are oval, others round... The Lemon. . fruit oval or ovate. 

2. Having the outline of an i as projected on 
a sutface; having more or less the form or outline 


of an elongated circle or ellipse; elliptical. 
Oval window, the fenestra ovalis of the ear: see Window. 
1610 B, Jonson 44. 1. ii, Mine oval room Fill'd with such 
ictures as Tiberius took From Elephantis. 1634 Sia T, 
eraEnt Trav. 95 The Caspian Sea is..in forme Ouall. 
1916 Lapy M. W. Montacu Led. fo C'fess Mar 14 Sept., At 
roper distances were placed three oval pictures. 1802 
Puree Nat. Theol.i. §1 Does one man in a million know 
how oval frames are turned? 1834 Mrs. Somenvitte Connex. 
Phys. Se. it. (1849) 6 The planets describe ellipses or oval 
paths around the sun. 


3. Of or pertaining to an egg. rare. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep, ut, vii. 121 Their ovall 
conceptions, or egges within their bodies. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, V1. Diss. Physick 5 Generation by and in Oval 
Conceptions. 1884 Alorning Herald (Reading, Peonsylv.) 
14 Apr., Never before probably was there so much done in 
the way of oval confectionery. 


4. In specific names of tools, etc. : 

Oval chuck =elliptic chuck: see quot. 1842; oval 
compass, a compass for describing ovals; oval file, a file 
whose cross-section is elliptical or oval; used sometimes as 
a gulleting file (Knight Died, Alech.)} oval lathe, a lathe 
for turning ovals, 7 

1779 or. Taylor's Patent No. 1232.2 The turving of 
potts is performed by an oval lathe made for that purpose. 
1842 Francis Dict. Arts, Oval Chuck, an appendage to a 
lathe, of such a nature that the work attached to it and cut 
by the tool in the usual manner becomes of an oval form. 
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5. Comb, (in senses 1 and 2), a. parasynthetic, 
as oval-arched (having an oyal arch), oval-herried, 
-bodied, -bored, -faced, -figured, -headed, -leaved, 
-shaped, eic.; b. with another adj., expressing an 
intermediate or hlended form, as oval-/anceolaie, 
-iruncate, etc. Also oval-wrse adv. and adj, 

1884 Haaats in Lifted’s Living Age (U.S) CLXI.91 A 
magnificent “oval-arched gateway.” 1752 Sia J. Hive J/is¢. 
Anim. 18x The greenish, *oval-bodied Cochlea, 1858 
Greener Gunnery 115 The gun has since been made two 
inches larger in the bore, and even *oval-bored, 1698 Kemet 
Exam. 1h, Earth (1734) 5: The Theorist’s *Oval-figured 
earth nol being sufficient for such an effect. r75— Sia J. 
Thun Hist. Anint 113 The great *oval-headed Tesiudo. 
1951 — d/ist. Plants ag2 The *oval-leaved Rhamnus. 1835-6 

oop Cycl. Anat. 1. 765/1 The first of the.. masses is *oval- 
shaped. 1856 W. L. Linosav Brit. Lichens 160 The spermo- 

gones are oval or *oval-truncate, 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 24/4 
One John Allen, .."Ovat-Visaged,.. run away from his 
Master. x61 Speen Theat. Gt. Brit. xxxiii, (1614) oe 
For forme long and *ovalt-wise doubling in length twice her 
bredth. 1625 Lista Du Bartas 73 A young wood's whizzing 
boughs sail -oual-wise bewal’d the flowre embossed field. 

by Os 

1. A plane figure resembling the longitudinal 
section of an egg; a closed curve having the chief 
axis considerably longer than the one at right angles 
to it, and the curvature greatest at ench end; 
strictly, with one end more polnted than the other, 
as in most eggs, though popuiarly applied also to 
a regular ellipse; in od. Geos. applied to any 
closed curve leher than a circle or ellipse), esp. 
one without a node or cusp. 

Carpenter's oval, @ figure formed of 1wo pairs of unequal 
circular arcs joined alternately where their tangents coincide, 
so as to form a continuous closed curve, approaching an 
ellipse. Cartesian oval, or oval of Descartes: see quots. 
1842, 1897; for Cassinian, conjueate oval, see these words. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. Aiv b, A Perfect Square, Triangle, 
Circle, Quale..and such other Geometrical figures. 1618 
G, Sanpvs Trav. 31 The peaipell part thereof riseth in an 
ouall surrounded egy lars admirable for their proportion. 
1672 Couuins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) 1. 201 Possibly 
he might not at London know one of the best ways of 
making a carpenter's oval to any ratio of diameters. “1795 
Hotton Afath, Dict. s.v., Ovat denotes also certain roundish 
figures, of various. .shapes, among curve lines of the higher 
kinds, 1842 Baanoz Dirt. Sci. etc. s.v., The Ovals of 
Descartes are a species of geometrical curves... They may be 
defined as the locus of the vertex of a triangle on a given 
base, one of whose sides has a given ratio to the sum or 
difference of a given line and the other side. ¢ 1865 Lp. 
Baoucuam in Cire, Sct. 1. /ntrod. Disc.12 The planets move 
in ovals, from gravity. 1877 B. Wittiamson /x#. Cade. (ed. 2) 
vill. § 166 The Oval of Descartes. .consists of two ovals, one 
lying inside the other. /érd., The arc of a Cartesian Oval, 

b. An egg-shaped or ellipsoidal body. 

(1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases i, 25 The gradual evolu- 
tion of the flagellated y from cresceot through oval and 
sphere can with patience be easily followed. 

. Applied to various thiags having an oval or 
Galil) elliptical outline; e.g. an oval pleture 
frame, an oval window ; the Cartoucue in which 
toyal names are phonetically represeated in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ; an enclosure or piece of ground, 
water, etc., of elliptical shape. 

Kennington Oval, in athletics ‘the Oval’, an open space 
at Kennington in South London (opened in 1846), where 
cricket-matcbes, etc., are played. 

654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv, viti. 226 About his breast 
hung her Picture, set inarich Ovall. 1677-8 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 23 A new onal give light to 
the starecase. 1703 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 93 The Oval is 
fitted stiff upon the Staff, that it may be set nearer or farther 
from the Tooth. 1758 Afoniter No. 9 I. 7x It is a fine 
political picture in miniature :..in an oval of an inch square. 
ar Cuampers laform. for People 6286/1 The Surrey Ctub 
at the Kennington Oval. keep cricket ‘oing throughout the 
season. 1877 A. B. Epwarps U? Wile vil 183 The royal 
oval in which the name of Cleopatra (Klaupatra) is spelt 
with its vowel sounds in full, 

+b. Arch, An ormament in the shape of an ege, 
often carved upon an echiaus or ovolo: see Ovum; 
also the Ovoto itself. Oés. 

1705 Puicups (ed. Kersey) s.v. Echinus, This Ornament 
is now made use of in Cornices of the Tonick, Corinthian, 
and Composit Orders, being Carved with Anchors, Darts, 
and Ovals or Eggs. did. s. v. Oval, In Architecture Oval 
or Ovolo is the same as Echinus, 

+. Oae of the seven balls (ova) used in the 
ancient Roman circus to indicate the number of 
rounds run in a race. Oés. 

1600 Hotuano Livy xu1. xxvii. r114 The Ovales to marke 
and skore up the number of courses. 

tO-val, 2.2 and 56,2 Obs, rare. [ad.L. ovdl-is 
belonging to an ovation. ] 


A. adj. (See quot. 1656.) 

1430 Lyne. Bochas sv. i. (1494) nv, The crowne also which 
called was Ouall Toke first name of ioye and gladnesse. 
1656 Biount Gi, Oval, belonging to the triumph called Ova- 
tion. 1658 Sia T. Browne Gard, Cyrus ii, The Triumphal, 
Oval, Civicall Crowns of Laurel, Oake, and Myrile. 

B. sb. Aa oval crown (L. cordna ovdlis), i.e. 
that conferred in an ovation: see OvaToR. 

1614 Syivestzn Pari. Vertues Royall 768 Yet hundred 
Laurels never widow-curst, And hundred Ovals, which no 
skin hath burst; Prove I haue often Conquer'd without Thee. 

Ovalbumen, -in (d:vxlbizméa, -in). Chem. 
{f. L. ow albumen (Pliny), white of egg.) The 
albumen or white of egg; egg albumen, 

VoL. VIL. 
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1835-6 Toop Cych, Anal. 1. 89/2 Coagulated ovalbumen, 
when long boiled in water, becomes bulky and falls into 
pieces, 1857 Mituze Aver, Chem. V1. 652 The reactions 
of albumen from the white of the hen's egg (ovalbumen), 
therefore, differ in some respects from those afforded by 
albumen contained in the serum of blood (seralbumen). r89a 
Syd. Soc, Ler. s. v., Ovalbumin is not precinilaied by ether. 

Ovale-scent, a. [f. OvaL al + -rscent.] 
Appreaching an oval form: approximately oval. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Ovali-, comb. form of mod.L. dd/i-s oval, as in 
ovali-elobose adj. 

ay Seow Brit. Pl. Gloss, Orali-globose, 0 globose 
leaf partly oval, 

Ova‘liform, a. [f. mod.L. évdi-s OvaL a2 + 
-FoRM.] = Ova a1 1, 

1826 Kiaay & Sr. Entomol. 1V. 264 Ovaliform, whose 
longitndinal section is oval, and transverse circular. 

O'valish, ¢. rare—'. es) Somewhat oval. 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2578/4 A Rose Diamond of an Ovall- 
ish shape. . 

Ovally (é0-vali), adv. 
manner or form. 

1664 Powea Exp. Philos. 1. § The Common Fly.. her eyes 
are most remarkable, being exceeding large, ovally protu- 
berant. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 336 Delicate papill which 
become spherically or ovally dilated at their free ends. 

Ovalness (o«valnés). [-NESS.] The quality 
of being oval. 

1727 Baitey vol. I], Ova/ness, the being in the Form of an 
Egg. 1882 Levcea Sua 118 Of different degrees of oval- 
ness. 1892 Leisure Honr Oct. 851/1 The ‘ eccentricity ' or 
ovalness of Mars's orbit. 

O-valoid,¢. [-o1.] Resembling an oval; im- 
perfectly oval. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

O'vant,c. 06s. [ad. 1. ovans, ovant-em, pt. 
pple. of ovare to have an ovation.) Celebrating 
an ovation; triumphing in or as in an ovation; of 
the nature of an ovation. 

1898 Garnewev Tacitus’ Ann. mt. ii. (1622) 65 That for.. 
exploits done the sommer_ past, hee should enter the citie, 
ouant, or with a small triumph. 600 Hottann Lery i. 
xliii. 166 A Generall was said to enter Ovant into the citie, 
when ordinarily without his armie following him, he went 
on foot, or rode on horsebacke only, and the people in their 
Acclamations for joy, redoubled Obe, or Oho. 1631 W. 
Sactonstart Pict. Loguent. E xijb, [In a horse-race] the 
forerunner is receiv'd ovant, with great acclamations of joy. 
165a Bentowes 7eopA. v1. v. 8a These ovant souls, Knights 
of Saint Vincent are For high atchievements gain‘d. 1658 
Suaton Jt. Anton, 161 Whatsoever stuff or provisions 
Suctonius Paullinus,.might design for a triumphal, or an 
ovant shew at Rome. 

Ovarrial, a rare. 
OVARIAN, 

1822-34 Good's Stuly Afed, (ed. 4) 1V. 324 note, An ovarial 
dropsy. 1888 Ro.teston & Jackson Aniu. Life 297 De- 
velopment of ovarial tubes in Insecta. 

ll Ovaria‘igia. Path, Also ovaralgia, [f.Ova- 
RIUM + -algra, f. Gr. dA-yospain.] Ovarian neuralgia. 

1857 in Mavnz Expos. Lex. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med, X1V. 50a This phenomenon (which has been desig- 
nated ereraleas) is one of frequent occurrence in the 
hysterical. A 

Hence Ovarialgio a., pertaining to or affected 
with ovarialgia (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Ovarian (ovéeriin), c. [f. OVARI-UM + -AN; 
in mod.F, ovarien.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of an ovary or ovaries. a. Anal. and Zool, 

Ovarian vesicle, (a) a Graafian follicle (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892); 
(4) = Gonoruoas 2. : 

1840 E, Witson Anat. Vade AM. (1842) 350 The Ovarian 
veins communicate with the uterine sinuses. 1872 TNomas 
Dis, Women 623 Ancient literature is singularly barren upon 
the subject of ovarian diseases, 1877 Huxtey Anat. Jno. 
Axint iv. 185 In some .. the embryos are developed in the 
ovarian sacs, or in the cavity of the body. 

b. Bot. 

1857 Ilanrrey Elen. Bot, 122 In true compound pistils 
the union does not always extend to the summit of the 
ovarian region, 4 

Ovarie:ctomy. Surg, [f.as prec. + Gr. éxropy 
excision.] Excision of an ovary; oophorectomy. 

1889 Lancet 27 Apr. 854/2 Professor d’Antona gave a list 
of thirty-two successful ovariectomies. 


Ovario- (ovéerio), combining form of OvaRi- 
Us, combined with adjs. to express the participa- 
tion of the ovary with some other part, as ovario- 
abdominal, -lumbar, -tubal; also with sbs. in sense 
‘ovarian’, as ovarto-insanity. 

a Peastes Ovar. Tumours 18 Delicate muscular fibres 
.. which he calls the ovario-lumbar ligament, 1874 BuckNiLt 
& Tuxs Psych. Med, (ed. 3) 346 Utero- or ovario-Insanity. 

Ova‘riole. [ad.L. type *évariol-um, dim. of 
mod.L. gvarinm: see below.) A small ovary; 
oae of the tubular glands of the compound ovary of 
some insects. 

1877 Huxtzy Anat. luv. Anim. vii. 417 The finely taper- 
ing anterior ends of the ovarioles of each side are continaed 
forwards by delicate cellular prolongations 

Ovariotomy (ovéeriptomi). Surg. [f Ovani- 
uM + Gr, -vopia cutting, f. -ropt-os entting, ent. 
In mod.F. ovartotomie (1878 in Dict. Acad.).) 
The operation of cutting into an ovary lo remove 
an ovarian tumour; also, oophorectomy. 


18ga J. Mittza Pract. Surg. xxvii. (ed. 2) 34a As yet, they 
[certain methods of cure} have mostly proved even more 
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fatal than ovariotomy, 1863 N. Syd. Soc. Vear-Bh. Med. 
393 This instrument is devised for the Purpose of more 
readily separating the adbesions encountered in ovarictomy 
Operations, 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 761 Ovariotomy, which was 
so condemned fifty years ago, is now daily performed with 
but comparatively tittle risk to the patient. 

So Ova-riotome, an instrament for cutting out 
an ovarian tumour; Ovarioto-mica, the theory or 
practice of ovariotomy ; Ovario-tomist, one who 
practises ovariotomy. 

1873 Paastex Ovar. Tumours 44 The Incision made by 
the ovariotomist. 1888 Brit. Med. Yrul. 28 Jan, 184 At last 
listerism was applied to ovariotomics. 

Ovarious, 2. rare, [f. Ov-um: see -antova.] 
Of, pertalning to, or of the aature of eggs. 

1730-46 Tuomson Autumn 875 Here the plain harmless 
native .. to the rocks Dire-clin ing, gathers bis ovariouz 
feod, 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVI11.114 The ovarious stale 
of their Ibirds’] future offspring. 

Ov-varism, #707, [a. F. ovarisme.) = Ovies, 
So Ovarist = Ovist. 

1842 Duncuson Med. Lex., Ovarist, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 

td 


rismt. 

| Ovaritis (vareitis). Path. [f. Ovant-oum+ 
-1T18.] Inflammation of lhe ovary. 

1857 in Mayna E.xcpos. Lex. 1860 Tannza Pregnancy ii. 
58 Sub-acute ovaritis. 1889 Duncan Lect. Dis. Worn, xxvii, 
(ed. 4) 217 Ovaritis is a disease eminently liable to relapses. 

| Ovarium (ovéridm). Pl.-ia. [mod.L. (16- 
17th ¢.) f. doum egg: see -anium. L,. had dvdrins 
egg-keeper; Du Cange cites dvdr7a fem., the ovary 
of a bird, from 13thc.] 

lL. Anat, and Zool, = Ovary 1. 

1692 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. 153/1. 1730 Hist. Lit- 
teraria 1, 33 The Eggs made two clusters ice the Ovaria 
of Birds. 1797 M. Battie Aferd, Anat. (1807) 401 Con. 
veying the ovum from the ovarium to the uterus. 

. Bot. = OVARY 2. 

[1750 Linnaeus Philos. Botan. § 146.) 1760 J. Lex /ntrod. 
Bot, Gloss., Ovarinm, the Germen. 1830 Linney Wat. Syst, 
Sot, Introd. 30 An ovarium either consists of one or several 
connected pes) leaves. arranged around a common 
axis, or of several combined into a single body. 3862 
Daawin Fertil. Orchids iv. 131 In all Orchids the dabeliam 
+ assumes its usual position as the tower lip, by the twisting 


of the ovarium. ; 

Ovary (o'viri), sd. fad. mod.L. ovdri-um: 
see prec, In F. ovarre masc. (1690 Furetiére).) 

1. Anat.and Zool. The female organ of reproduc- 
tion in animals, in which ova ot eggs are produced. 

1658 Siz T. Brownz Pseud, Ef. wt. xxviii, (ed. 3) 225 The 
ovary or part where the white involveth it, is in the second 
ia of the matrix. 1677 H. Sameson in PAr/. Trans. 
X11. roor The right Testicle or Ovary was but small. 1774 
Goups. Nat. “ist. (1776) V1. 42 The organs of generation 
.. consist in each muscle of two ovaries, which are the 
female part of its furniture. 1840 E, Witson Anat. Vade 
Al. (1842) §59 The Ovaries are two oblong flattened and 
oval bodies of a whitish colour, situated in the posterior 
layer of peritoneum of the broad ligaments. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogy, xiv. 226 The female bird possesses an organ termed 
the ovary, in which nucleated cells, the primitive ova, which 
correspond with the embryo cells of the plant, are developed, 

2. Bot, The organ in which the ovules of aa 
angiospermous plant are produced, being the lowest 
patt of the pistil in the flower, consistlag of one 
oc more carpels, which ultimately becomes the 
frnit or seed-vessel ; the germen, 

When separate from the calyx, it is termed a superior 
ovary; when adherent to the calyx, an inferior ovary, 

1744 J. Witson Synops. Brit, Pt, Bot, Dict. Ovary, is the 
nance of fruit. 1785 Maatyn Rousseax's Sot. i. 25 The 
Pistil..is divided into..the swollen base witb three blunted 
angles, called the Germ or Ovary,,.the Style,..tbe Stlgma, 
1835 Lixnrey /ntrod, Bot, (1848) I. 363. 1872 Ourver Adem, 
Bot, 1. iii. 23 The ovary contaios a minute seed-bod, the 
ovule. 

3. fig. , 

1849 Sears Regenerat. tv. (1859) 42 There is a sensuous 
nature which includes the ovaries of the worst of vices. 

+O-vary, a. Obs. [Erroneons for L, ovdiis, 
Ovat a.2) Of or pertaining to an ovatlon. 

21683 Sin T. Browne: Tracts i. (1683) 91 Their honorary 
Crowns triemphal, ovary, civical, obsidional, had little of 
Flowers in them, 

Ovate (e'vet), sé. [f. an assumed Latin plural 
Ovaiés, represeating Otarets, vaizs, soothsayers, 
prophets, meationed by Strabo, along with Aputéa: 

Druids’, and Bap3o: * Bards’, as a third order ia 
the Ganlish hierarchy. Cf. EvHaGEs.] 

A term used as the English a of Welsh 
ofydd, now applied to an Eisteddfodic graduate of 
a third order, beside ‘bard’ and ‘druid’; the name 
and its application being artificially affiliated to 
those of the Gaulish Otareis mentioned by Strabo. 

Note. Ovarets was Strabo’s Greek transliteration of the 
Proto-celtic *rvitez's (Stokes), a of *wdtis (or *twdZis) ‘sooth- 
sayer, prophet’ = L. vais, Olr. faith, mod. Ir. and Gael. 
z elsh asa ae es 
in some compounds, where it appears to have the sense o1 
Nord’ (a For ddofydd, mutated form of dofydd) It is 
also the Welsh form, in_r4th c bards, of the proper name 
Ovid. 1¢ has no connexion, etymological or historical, with 
evarers. The imaginary connexion appears first m Henry 
Rowlands in 1723. From himit was taken up hy Ee 
Williams (Iolo Morgannwg) and W. Owen ( 
introduced ovate as the English equivalent, 1792- 

17a3, H. Rowe a aa 65. 
and Fraternities, which, as » rec 
three; Ca isApuida:, Drudan or Drudient amie 
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or Offyddion; and BapSoi Beirdd. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(lib. xv) gives the same reckoning..‘inchoata per Bardos, 
Evuvates, & Druidas’, #2... hegun and set by Bards, Euvates, 
and Druids. — /éid. Of these, says Strabo, the Sardi were 
Singers; the Ouvates, Priests and Physiologers; and the 
Druids to Physiology added Ethicks and Moral Learning. 
1bid, 231 Their Ovates, so eall'd by Strabo and Ammianas 
Mareellinus,..must express some Name they had at that 
Time on one of their Orders, sounding like Ovydd or Offydd. 
a7ga W. Owen (Puce) leg. Léyware Hen, Introd. xlti, 
Bard, Ovydd, a Derwydd= Bard, Ovate, and Druid. 3 

E, Wuiuiams Poems 11, a30 There are three orders of the 
Primitive Bards. — The Auding Bard, or Primitive Bard 
positive..: the Ovate (or Exvate..) whose avocation it 1s to 
act on the principles of inventive genius: and the Druid 
fete, 1834 PLancué Brit, Costume 11 The Priesthood. .was 
divided into three orders. The Druids, the Bards, and the 
Ovates... The Qvate or Ovydd, professing astronomy, 
medicine, &c., wore green, the symbol of learning. 1877 
Ruvs Lect. Welsh Phitol. vi. 314 Ofvdd..is defined to | 
an Eisteddfodie graduate who is neither bard nor druid, 
and translated into ovate. 

Ovate (vv), a. Chiefly Wat, Hist. [ad.L. 
Svat-us egg-shaped, f. dv-tm egg: sce -ATE? 2.] 

1. Egeg-shaped. a. In reference tc a solid body. 

2975 J. Jenxinson Brit. Pl. 113 The fruit is a hard, ovate, 
fleshy berry. 21807 J. E. Smite Phys. Bot. 114 Root .. 
growing with an ovate juicy bulb on the top of a dry wall, 
1826 W. Smitn Strata Ident, 8 Ovate Echini.. may be 
found anywhere on the surface of Upper Chalk. 1874 
Cooke Fungi 62 Pear-shaped or ovate asci. 

b. In reference to a superficial figure. 

1760 J. Lex Jatrod. Bot.t xiv. (2765) 36 Ovate, Egg-shaped, 
Note, Ovate is used to express an elliptical Fi ure, when 
it is broader at one End than the other; and..Qvad for the 
same Figure, when the Ends are alike. 18a§ Greenhouse 
Comp. 1. 65 Long ovate leaves. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist. 1. 337 Legs short, covered with ovate scales, 2880 
Gray Struct. Bor. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 95 Ovate, when the outline 
of Jeaf-hlades is like a section of a hen’s-egg lengthwise. 

2. In combination with another adj., indicating 
a modification of the form denoted by the latter, 
inclining to ovate: as ovate-acuminate, -conical, 
-cordate, -cuneaie, -deltoid, -elliptic, -lanceolaie, 
-oblong, -rotundate, -serrated, -triangular, etc. 

1819 Pantologia, Ovate-lancevlate leaf, between these two 
forms, but inclining to the latter. Jérd., Ovate-sudulate 
capsule, between ovate and awl-shaped, hut most teading to 
the latter. Jdid., Ovate-oblong. 1845 Lixotev Sch, Bot. v. 
(1858) 67 Lower leaflets ovate-cuneate, 1847 W. E. STEELE 
Field Bot. 199 Fruit ovate-acuminate, as long as the lanceo- 
late scales. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 268 Leaves..sessile, 
ovate-rotundate ar oblong. x 

Hence O-vately adv., in an ovate way, with an 
evate form; = ovate-, ovato-. 

1855 Reader No, 145. 408/3 Ovately dolichocephalie. 

O-vate, v1 rave. [f. OvaTe a.: see -ATE3.] 
trans. To render ovate. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 128 A sphere flattened by 
gravity and other resistance, and ovated hy the forward 
movement. 

Ovate, v.2 journalistic. [repr. L. ovd-re to exult, 
rejoice, celebrate an ovation; but prob. immed. 
from ovation: cf orate.) trans. To give a popular 
ovation to; to grect with public applanse. 

1864 Sata in Baviy Tel, 24 May, As to the manner in which 
Garibaldi might ‘ovated’ here [America]. 1870 [see 
Ovator]. 1890 Sat. Rev. 3 May s2x/1 Mr. Stanley returned 
to England, and was ‘ ovated’ at Dover. 

+ Ova'ted, a. Obs. [-ED1.) = OvatEa. 

x7gz_ Sin J. Hite Ast. Anint. 566 The head is large, 
and of a kind of ovated figure, large and broad at the temples, 
and smaller to the mouth. ¢17§§ GarDEN in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 930 The leaves are ovated. 

+ Ovartic, a. Obs. rare—°,  [irreg. f. L. dv-zenz.] 

1623 Cocxraam, Oxatthe season, the time when Hens lay. 

Ovation (ovafon), sb. [ad. L. ovdtidn-em, 
lit. rejoicing, a. of action f. ovare to exult, rejoice.] 

1. Rom, Hist. A lesser triumph characterized by 
less imposing ceremonies than the triumph proper, 
and granted to a commander for achievements con- 
sidered insufficient to entitle him to the distinction 
of the latter, Also, allusively. 

1533 Bectenpen Lrvy iv. (1822) 367 The triumphe wes 
denyit to him; yit becaus he put away the schame and dis- 
honoure that fell afore be neeligence af Sempronius, he gat 
the loving of ovacioun, oa Nortu Plwtarch (1676) 265 
At the second ‘I'riumph called the Ovation, be onely saeri- 
ficed a Mutton, which the Romans call in their tongue 
Ovem, and therefore it was called Ovation. 2682 Six T. 

Rrowne Chr. for. 1, § 2 Rest_not in an Ovation, but a 
Triumph overthy Passions. 1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) 
I. 348/1 When a general, without fighting, gained his point 
by treaty and the force of persuasion, the law decreed him 
this honour, called ovation, which had..more of the appear- 
ance of a festival than of war. 84x Brewstes Afar?. Sc. 
ut. iv, (1856) x12 His was the unpretending ovation of success, 
net the ostentatious triumph of ambition. 1842 Arnoto 
Hist. Rome (1846) 11. xivi. i He entered Rome with the 
ceremony of an ovation, walking on foot according to the 
rule, instead of being drawn ina chariot in kingly state, as 
in the proper triumph. 

+2. Exultatien. Obs. 

2649 Lovetacr Poems 122 When his fair Murdresse shall 
not gain one groan, And He expire ev'n in Ovation. 2659 
Hammonp On Ps. xe. Paraphr. 453 We may have some 
matter of ovation and rejoyeing. 2710 T. Futian Pare. 
Extemp. 117 \t operates ue pes the Stomach.. 
raising up the Spirits into a kind of Ovation. 2828 Mttman 
Samor 306 And bounds in wild ovation down the vale. 

3. transf. An enthusiasticrcception byan assembly 


or concourse of people with spontaneons acclama- 
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tions and expressions of popularity; a burst of 


enthusiastic applause. 

183x SouTHEY in g. Rev. XLIV. 299 Gale Jones the 
veteran seditionist, whom Sir Francis Burdett so unkindly 
dinppoe of an ovation in the year 1812. 2847 édsstr. 
Lond, News 10 July 27/1 The ovations to the artists .. were 
highly complimentary. 2860 Faovoe Hist. Eng. V1. 87 
He [Pole] still clung to his conviction that..he bad hut 
himself to set his foot upon the shore to be received with an 
ovation, 3885 Durham Univ. Frul.az June 132 Dr. Stainer 
received the ovation that was his due, : 

Hence Ovartion v. collog., trans. to give an 
enthnsiastic reception to; Ova‘tional a., of or 
pertaining to an (ancient Roman) ovation; Ova'- 
tionary a., of the nature of an ovation. 

mim Punch +6 May 245/1 Druriolanus, watching the pro- 
ceedings from a stall,..was of course recognised, and 
ovationed. 1868 Mirman S¢. Pau@s xviii. 474 Before their 
oyational pomps. 1893 J. H. Tuanga Hist. Brighouse 243 
Charles .. received an ovationary welcome as king. 

+ Ovation, 52.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. dvum egg.) 

x6%6 Buount Glossogy., Ovation, the season when hens lay 
eggs, or a laying of eggs. 

Ovato- (ovéto), combining advb. form ef L. 
évat-us OvatE, used in same sense as ‘ovately’, 
‘ovate-’, a8 ovato-acuminale, -conical, ~cordate, 
-deliotd, -ellipsoidal, -globose, -lanceolate, -oblong, 
-orbicular, -pyriform, -quadrangular, -rolundate, 


-triangular, etc. 

1752 Sin J. Huw Hest. Anim. 284 The body of the 
Ostracion is of an odd figure. .it is oval, or ovato-oblong; or, 
finally, ovato-quadrangular, or approaching te conic, 2785 
Martyn Reussean's Bot, xxvi (1794) 400 The leaves are 
ovato-cordate or egg-shaped. 1838 Baaincton in Proc. 
Berw. Nat, Cind i. No. 6 177 Leaves ovato-triangular, 
unequally sinuato-dentate. 2832 Dana Crust. i ‘orns 
ovato-lanceolate, acute, entire. 1882 Nature KEV. $74 
Ovato-acuminate implements, scrapers, flakes and nuclei. 

Ova‘tor. [agent-a. in L. form from ovdre: see 
Ovate v2] ta. Rom. Hist. One who receives 
an ovation (ods.). b. cofleg, One who takes part 
in a spontaneous enthusiastic welcome. 

166x Moncan Sph, Gentry m1 iv. 3 The Triumpher had 
a Lawrel crown, the Ovator one of Fir, being different in 
their pomp. 1870 Even. Standard aa Oct., The probable 
termination of the scene hy a grand yrotechnic display, in 
which ovators and ovated would alike be grilled alive on 
the rails of the flaming station, 

Ovelty, variant form of OWELTY, equality. 

+O-vemest, 4. super]. Obs. Forms: a, 1-3 
ufemeat, 3 uuemest, -mast, 5 umast, 6 umest, 
owmest. 8. 3-4 0vemeat, 4-5 ovemast, omast, 
omest, omyst. [OE. ufemest, superl. of ufera, 
-re, comp. (also yfera, yfle) mest), OVER a.; f. root 
2f- in adv. ufan above, from above, 2fe-weard up- 
lying, top-, = Goth. #f ‘ beneath’, in comb. ‘from 
beneath’, ‘up-’, For the later change to ove-, cf. 
Over a.] Highest, upmost, uppermest, topmost. 

a, ¢x000 Etrric Honr, 11.76 On midne dz bid seo sunne 
on dam ufemestum ryne stigende. ¢x200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
219 Pe huuemeste bou of be treuwe peices of the nepe- 
meste rote... Alse be uuemeste bou is sib be nebemeste rote. 
azaas Ancr. R, 328 Heo..dod an alre vuemeste [v.7. uue- 
maste] on viterokes al to torene. ¢x425 Wrntoun Crow. 
vit xxxi, 48 Endlang the wode war wayis twa; The Erle 
in the umast lay off tha, 2535 Lvnorsay Sat. 3900 Thay 
salbe,.denudit, Baith of cors present, cow, and umest elaith, 

fB. ¢2ago St, Alichael 4x4 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 311 pe Oue- 
meste is te rigtte heouene. 23.. Alrnor Poems Jr. Vernon 
ALS. xxxviii. 81g And sebpen be ouemaste Bayle Bi-toknep 
hire holy sposayle. e¢1430 Art ga Las Write the 
nombre wherto the addicioun shalle be made in the omest 
ordre by his differences, so that the first of the lower ordre 
be vndre the first of the omyst ordre, and so of others. 
1470 Henav Wallace vi 458 Atour a bray the omast {v7 
vpmest] pot gert fall, Brak on the ground. 


Oven (z'v’n), 54. Forms: a. 1-2 ofn, 1~3 ofen, 
(hofen), 3-6 ouen, 3- oven, (4 ouin, 4-5 ous, 
ouene, houen, 5 ovuen, oven(n)e, oven, owen, 
5-6 ovyn(e, owyn, 6 ouven). 8B. Sc. 4-6 oyne, 
(hoyne), 6 une, 8-9 oon. [Com. Teut.: OE, 
ofn, ofen = OLG. *ovle)z (MLG., MDu., Da. 
oven), OHG. ovan (MLG., oven, Ger. ofen), ON. 
ofn, ogn (Sw. ugn, ONorw. ogn, Da. ovr), Goth. 
auhn-s:—OTeut. *ohno- :—pre-Teut. *segno-; cf. Gr. 
Invés oven, furnace, alse Skr. #&hd-s cooking-pot, 
orig. perh. ‘something hollowed out’. 7eof(o)ne 
ia Lindisf. G. must be a scribal error; Sc. oyz, oo 
(prenounced 4, iin), is like aboon from aboven.] 


+1. A farnace. Ods. 

ago 0. E. Martyrol. 3 May 7o Pa het he sendan hi ealle 
bry on byrnendne ofn. eggo Lindtsé Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 
Gers wel hegz londes pet todzeg is & tomorgen in heofone 
[Ruskw. in ofne] hid zesend Fbid. xiii. 42 And sendas 
hia we? da in ofn fyres, ¢x200 Vices & Virtues (1888) 73 Al 
swo is pe pott de is idon on de barnende ofne, 4 2300 
Cursor Af, 2926 Als it war a brinand ouen [v.7. ee Elon 
Minor Poems Jr. Vernon ATS. xxix. 93 In to the hovene 
the child he caste. ¢1375 Se. Lee. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 
860 [Men] put hyr in ane oyne brinande. ¢x4qso Sfirour 
Saluacioun 3055 The aungels sent in to the oven to confort 
the childre. 2535 CoverpaLe Song 3 Childr. 2a The kynges 
seruauntes. .ceassed not to make the ouen hote with wylde 
fyre, drye strawe, pitch & fagottes, 1642 J. Eaton /foncy-c. 
: PEE £128 The Lace Children of Israel cast into the 
hot fierie Oven, x7az Sewer Hist, Quakers (1795) 1. 52 
The day of the Lord is coming that “ni born a Pra 
Jig. and transf, agoo tr, Beda's [1ist. w. xi. [ix.] (1890) 288 
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tte eal batt se ofn bere singalan costnunge asude. 1g90 
penser #, Q. 1. xi. 26 [The Dragon] from his wide de- 
vouring oven sent A flake of fire. - 

2. A chamber or receptacle of brick, stonework, 
or iron, for baking bread and cooking food, by 
centinuous heat radiated from the walls, reof, 
or floor, Variously distinguished as baker's, 
brick, domestic, ot- (= outside) over; and, with 
medern mechanical appliances, as cosdinzeots, reel, 
revolving, rotary, travelling oven. 

Dutch oven, (a) a large pot heated hy surrounding it with 
fuel, and placing hot coals on the lid; (4) a cooking utensil 
made of sheet-metal, placed in front of a grate and heated 
hy radiation and hy reflection from the back of the chamher. 
t Egyptian oven, a \arge earthenware vessel sunk in the 

round, and heated from the inside by fuel which is with- 

rawn before introducing the articles to be haked. 

exz000 AELFric £xod. viii. 3 Hi..gap..on pine ofnas. 
€x200 ORMIN 2 Bulltedd breed pat hakenn wass inn 
ofne. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurentinus) 589 He 
saw .. In his awne hoyne..A laf quhyt as snaw. x43a- 
go tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 405 Whete that is haken in an 
one. 1497 Tintinhull Churchw. Ace. (Som. Ree, Soc.} 
193 It. for the owyn..viij. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Bviij, A 
whyte looff..sumwat colder then it commyth owt of the 
oouen, 1533 Ld. Treas, Ace. Scot. IV. 488 To the haxtaris 
of the greit schip for clay to make an une in the greit schip. 
e1sgz Du Wes Jntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 916 To put in the 
ouuen, enfourner. 1555 Enen Decades 197 Rosted or 
stewed in an oven. 1§83 Leg. Bp. St. st is 3os Had 
careit hame heather to the oyne, Cutted off in the cruik of 
the moone. r6a7 tr, Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 47 Bread’ 
.. which is baked in an oven thorowly heated. 1766 WESLEY 
¥Frnl. 17 July, I preached..in a house as warm as an oven. 
1769 Mrs, Rarracp Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 129 Put them in 
a Duteh oven to brown. 1824 Scorr 2. Ronan's ii, ) will 
make better confections than ever cam out of his oon. 1838 


| T. Tuomson Chem, Org. Bodies 1030 The mean heat of a 
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baker's oven, as ascertained by M. Tillet, is wa z 
acon in a 


Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiv, VT! toast you some 
hachelor’s Duteb-oven that I have got here. 
igs xs93 Nasue CArisi’s 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 786 

amme vp the Ouen of your vttrance, make not such a 
bigge sound with your empty vessels. 

b. In various proverbial sayings. 

a rago Owl & Night. aga pat me ne chide wip be gidie Ne 
wip ban ofne me ne yeonie. 1546 J. HEvwoon Prov. (2867) 
69 No man will an other in the ouen seeke, Except that 
him selfe haae beene there before. 1577 [see Gare vu. 1] 
1596 Nasur Saffron IW. 151 Of the Good-wife. . finding her 
danghter in the ouen, where she would neuer hane sought 
her, if she had not been there first her selfe. a1677 BAazow 
Sernz. 111. 394 To gape against an oven, to blow against the 
wind, to kick against the pricks. [So Du. tegen cen oven- 

aptn.) 1856 Reaor Never too late xiv, It is no use now 

"ve been and gone into the same oven like a fool. 

3. A chamber, fixed or pertable, for the healing 
or drying of substances in chemical, metallurgical, 
or manufacturing processes ; a small fnrnace, kiln, 
etc. Often with defining or descriptive addition, 
as air-, anchor-,annealing-, bee-hive-, coke-, dry- 
tng-, healing-, porcelain-, proving-, tile-oven, etc. 

1783 Cuamarrs Cyel. Suds., Oven, or Assaying Oven, in 
metallurgy, is the particular sort of furnace, used by the 
assayers in their operations on metals. 2823 P. Nictotson 
Pract. Build. 360 An inclosed closet, with an iron grating, 
for the tin to stand on, called the Proving Oven. 188: 
Porcelain Works, Worcester 26 A china oven .. is built of 
fire bricks. 1884 F. J. Britren Watch & Clock. 65 The 
‘oven’ is a box made of sheet copper or iron, generally with 
a water-jacket to the bottom, the exterior of which is heated 
by a gas jet. 

4, aitrib. and Comb., as oven-bat, -blast, -fork, 
-house, -heeper, -maker, -mouth, -rake, -stirrer, 
-sweeper, etc.; oven-baked (-baken), -like, -shaped 
ddjs. ; over-wise adv. and adj. Also oven-bread, 
-cake, bread or cake baked in an oven; oven-ccke, 
coke obtained by heating coal in a closed retort ; 
oven-man, a man whe attends to sn oven; oven- 
mouth, the mouth or enlrance of an even; fig. 
a wide or gaping mouth; oven-peel, a baker's 
peel; oven’s-nest, the nest of the great titmouse, 
also = OVEN-BIRD (Swainsen); oven-stone, & 
stone which closes the mouth of an oven; stone 
used for building ovens; oven-woed, wood for 
heating an oven. Also OVEN-BIRD, -BUILDER, 

exooo Exraic Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 127/27 Formentuny, 
*ofenbacen hlaf, 2682 Davoren DA. of Gutse_m. i, You 
*Oven-Bats, you Things so far from Souls, Like Dogs, 
you're out of Providence’s Reach, 1849 Avtoun Jems, 
Scheth of Sinat iv, The dark defile is blazing Like a heated 
*oven-blast. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 1. 45 Neither 
shall you finde many in Hea which eate *auen-hread. 1774 
GRravES Spir. Quix. vu. ii, He might have offered us a 
hit of his *oven-cake, 1821 Comne Dr. Syniax, Wife ut 
ozo And he did such a hreakfast make On new hak’d loaf 
and oven-eake. 1854 Ronatps & Ricuaanson Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 2x7 Coke, which is much more porous and less 
dense than “oven-coke. 261x CoTca., Fcurgon, an *Quen- 
forke..wherewith fuel is both put intoan Ouen, and stirred 
when it is (on fire) in it. ¢xqas Moc, in Wr.-Walcker 670/22 
Lloc furnium, *ovenhouse. 1886 B. Haste Snowbound 26 
*Qven-like carions in tbe long flanks of the mountains. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 63/1 An *Qwen maker or keper, e/idanarius, 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gi. 63 The *oven-man places 
trial pieces in different parts of the oven. x593 Harvey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 23: Ta steppe yy 
*Ouen-mouth with a lidde of Butter. 284s Hoon 7o 
Grimaidi ix, Thy oven-mouth, that swallow'd pies. 1660 
Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een School, ofte Oven-pael, an 
*Oven-peele to set-in bread. 1877 B. R. Major Discow. Pr 
Henry ii. 17 Brites d’Almeida, the baker's wife, slew with 
her aven-peel no less than seven Crstilian soldiers. ¢ 1000 
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ZEuenie Foc. in Wr.-Wilcker 106/39 Kotadulumn, myzforce, 
wel “ofenraca, 1580 Hourvnaanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn 
fourgon, a makon, an Quen rake. 1865 Kincscey /erez. 
1. i. 85 Within the old *oven-shaped Pict’s house. @ 1825 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, *Oven's nest, the nest of that very 
pretty bird [the oven-bird). Itisotherwise..called a pydding- 
poke's nest. 1611 CotcK., Fourgonncur, an Quen-tender, or 
*Quen-stirrer, 160a Mow Man may Chuse goot Wife in. 
iii. in Hazt. Dodsiey 1X. 54 Bid the cook take down the 
*oven-stone, [test] the pies be burned. 1838 Afurray's 
Hand-bk. N. Germ, 271 The cave-like excavations of Belt, 
whence oven-stone (sierre au four) isobtained. 1580 Hotty- 
aann Treas. Fr. Tong, Escouilion, an “Quen sweeper. 17% 
Leoxt Patladio's Archit, (t742) 1. 60 Their Arches roun 
or “oven-wise. id. 63 The great Rooms are arch’d with 
a Fascia, the square ones Oven-wise. 1794 Cowrer Needicss 
Alarm 12 Oaks..that bad once a head But now wear crests 
of *oven-wood instead. 

Oven (v'v'n),v. [f. prec.] F 

+1. érans. To bake in an oven. O6s. or dial, 

1685 Lintoun Green (1817) 65 (E. D.D.} The first ] bought 
.» Was o'ened and buttered weell. 1688 R. Houmu Armoury 
nt, 293/2 A Jannock. -is Ovened very soft. 

2. To shut up as in an oven. : 

3596 Nasuz Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart)} IIL. 203 One 
angle or corner..to hide him in.. & brickit & ouen vp his 
stinking breath. 1864 Ga. Words 1090/1 The earth's own 
temperature, not now radiated into the celestial spaces, 
is shut in—it ls ovened, or muffled up. ri bs 

Hence Ovened (zv'nd), pf/. @., dial. dried up, 
shrivelled, sickly. (Halliwell.) 

1866 J. E. Brocpen Prov. Words Lincoinsh, (E.D. D.), 
The eddish is very ovend. ; . 

O-ven-bird. A same given to various birds 
which build a domed or oven-shaped nest. 

a. Applied by ornithologists Pan to the genus Furna- 
rius of tbe neotropical Family Dendrocolaptidz, esp. F. 
rufus. b. ly applied to (a) the Willow Wren, in 
Norfotk also cven-itt and ground-oven ; (6) the Long-tailed 
or Bottle Titmouse, also oven-duilder and dush-oven; (c) the 
American Golden-crowned Thrush (Seirus auricapillus). 
arBag Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Oven-dird, the long-tailed 
titmouse...The allusion is to the nest. 1848 Zvologist VI. 
3186 Sylvia Trochilusis the ‘oven-bird', so called..from the 
shape of its nest. 1 Woop Jifust, Nat. Hist. Il. 259 
The oven-birds derive their name from the liar form of 
their nest. 1882-5 W. H. D. Avams Bird World 455 Ia 
the neighbourhood of tbe South American rivers is found the 
uven-bird, one of the Certhiide, or creepers, 289a W. H. 
lluvson Nat. La Plata 63, 1 could not endure to see the 
havoc they were making amongst the ovenbirds (Furnarius 
rufis), 1893 Advance (Chicago) 18 May, The oven-bird or 
accentor, announcing his presence with bis startling song. 

Oven-builder, n local name of the Long-tailed 
Titmouse: see prec. b. 

Ovenchyma (ovegkim’), Bot, [f. L. ov-tn 
egg+Gr. €yxvpa infusion.) Plant tissue consist- 
ing of oval cells, oval cellular tissue. 

3866 in reas, Bot. 

+ Ovenon, -an, adv. and prep. Obs. Forms: 
1-3 ufenan, -on, 3 uuen-, ovenan, -on, 4 Oven- 
on. [f. OF, sfae ady, from above, above + av, 
an, On. Cf. ANovEN (where the same elements 
are reversed) and ANovENon.] 

A. adv, From above. 

é€ 1000 Ags. Gotp. John iii 31 Se de ufenan com se is ofer 
ealle, a1023 Wucrstan Aon, xvi. (Napier) 97 He ded, pact 
fyr cymd ufene [A/S. Corpuz ufenon). 11.. O. EB. Chron, 
an. 1052 (MS. C), Seo landfyrd com ufenon and trymedon 
hig, be pam strande. 

B. prep. Over and above; upon, down upon. 
a@xo00 Be Domes Dzze 144 Ufenan call bis, isos Lav, 
18090 He smat hine uuenen [¢1275 ouenon] pat hued. 
ax3o0 K, fora 1485 (Harl. MS.) Ouen o L sherte hue 
gurden buem wib suerde. 

Over (6u-vai), adv. Forms: a. 1-3 ofer, (5 
ofor, 3 Ore. oferr, offr), 2-7 ouer, 3- over, 
(4 ouur, ouver, Owver, 4-5 ouir, -yr, -ere, -ire, 
4-6 ovir, -yr). 8. north. Eng. and Se. 4- ower, 
(4-§ owur, owyr, 4-6 our, oure, 6-owre), . 
conlr. 4 or, (6 ore, 7-8 o’'re), 6- o'er. The con- 
tracted form o'er (G1) is now poetic and rhe- 
torical. [Com. Tent.: OE. ofér adv. and prep. 
=OFris. over, OS. obar, (MDu., MLG., Du. LG. 
over), OMG, obar (MG. ober), OHG. xébar prep., 
ubiri adv. (MIIG. wéber, Ger. éber, ober), ON. xfer 
adv. and prep. (Sw. dfver, Da. over), Goth. ufar 
prep, and adv. prefix, = Gr. bwép, Skr. spart adv. 
and prep., locative form of fara adj. ‘over, od 
More advanced, Inter’, comparative formation from 
upa, in Tent. ufa-, 2f-, whence the adverbial u/ar 

see OVENAN, ANOVEN), and be-#/an, dufan, with 
the componnd a-éufax, ABovE. Over was thus 

in origin an old comparative of the element z/c, 
ove, in ab-ove. Resides its uses as a separate word, 
over- is in all the Teut. langs. an important ad- 
verbial prefix : see OVER-.] 

I, With sense Above, and related notions. 

1, Above, on high, 

The first quot. shows the adv. becoming prepositional : ‘be 
tous the brightness over ', Le. be the brightness over us. 

e1000 Ags. Pe, (Wh) Ixxxix. 19 Wese us beorhtnes ofer 
blidan Drihtnes ures. a 1300 Cxxsor Al. 21639 Ouer and 

vader, right gad left, In pis compas godd all has left. 1829 
Byxon Juan 2, cliii, Search them under, over. 

+b. Above on a page; on a previous page. 

1456 Ste G, Have Law Arms (S.1.S.) 33 We have our 

sene how tbe kirk and the cristyn faith has bene. 
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_@. After hang, project, jut, lean, and the like 
(in reference to the space beneath : see Oven prep. 
1); hence e//ipt. projecting, leaning, or bent for- 
ward and downward (quot. 1887). 

1546 Lancuev Pol. Verg. De Invent. ur x. 774, The 
plomline whereby the Euenes of the Squares the tried 
whether they batter or hang ouer. 1780-1836 J. Mavnx 
Sitler Gun in Chambers Pop. re Poets (1862) 132 Beneath 

on cliff, high beetling ower, Is chaste Diana’a Maiden- 

Bower, 3869 Firzwyckam Horses § Stabtez (1got) 1x. Ix. 
$901 Horses, which stand over at the knees, generally do 
so from effect of severe and constant work. 1880 re 3S 
Leary Other Side 244 The ship is so beamy that she don't 
heel over much. 1887 Mrs, Riovert Vwx's Cwrse 1. iv. 66 
The knight's knees were a little ‘over’, after the fasblon of 
a horse that has been hard driven. Afod. Don't lean over 
too far, or you'll fall over. 

2. Above so as to cover the surface, or so as to 
affect the whole surface: with such verbs as d72sh, 


cover, clathe, daub, dust, furrow, paint, plaster, 


powder, rub, scribble, slrew, stud, sweep, varnish. | 


See also ALL OVER 1. 

¢ 1400 Mavnvev., (Roxb.) viii. 2g A faire kirk allouer whyte 
blaunched, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1470 The floure was..overe 
keveryd with a pal. 1567 Gude & Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 50 And 
war the warld..Cled over with gold. a 1611 Beaum. & FL. 


Maid's Trag. tv i, She..will..make her maids Pluck ‘em | 


[flowers], and strew her over likea corse, 1667 Mitton P. L. 
vitt.83 Gird the Sphear With Centric and Eccentric scribt'd 
ore. 1701 Rowe Aid. Step-moth. 1, i, Thy function too 
will varnish o're our Arts. 1871 R. Ecurs Catni/us txiv. 293 
Whereto the porch wox green, with soft leaves canopied over. 
x Leeds Mercury 17 Apr. 4/7 The..sleeves studded 
thickly over with tiny silver sequins. 
II. With sense To or on the other side. 
3. Indicating a motion or course that passes or 
crosses above something, usually rising on one 
side aod descending on the other; as fo climb, 


| the delivery of four balls the umpire must call’ 


jump, rar, flow, boil over, ta look over, shoot over, | 


throw something over; sometimes (b) esp. with 
the sense of passing above and beyond, instead of 


reaching or hitting, and so fig. of going beyond, | 


exaggeration. 


e893 K. £crgzep Oros.v. xii.§ 8 He eode toSzre burgze wealle, | 
an 


leah ut ofer. a1sag Ancr. XR. 266 Nulc he nout, be seid, 
wenden over, aub wule sitten ful neste. ¢1440/’romnp. Parv. 
43/1 Boilyn ouyr, as pottyson the fire. 1560 Biarz (Genev.) 
Ps, xxiii) 5 My cup runneth ouer, 1641 Frexcu Disti//, 
ii. (1651) 50 Distill dares there wit! come over a water 
of no small vertue. _ De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 99 
The king..lays over his bridge. 1841 Maarvat Poacher 1, 
If we were to toss him..over the bridge. .Sball we over with 
him? fod. Climb over into the garden. Jump over and 
escape. There is a high wall to prevent people secing over 
into tbe grounds. 

(b) 1599 Suans. /fen. V, 1. vii. 233 You have shot ouer. 
1626 R. Hares Hezekiak’s Recov. 4 The Orator spake 
not over, when hee intimated that Ingratitude was a kinde 
of Unjustice. 1681 Daynen Sf. Friar 1, i, They're ail 
corrupted with the Gold of Barbary To carry over, and not 
hurt the Moor. 1796 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VIL 


p. xxxiii, Many shot went over, but none struck us. 

4. Hence used of the latter part of the motion 
or course described in 3, cotresponding to the 
position in 1¢ = over the edge or brink and 
down, forward and down, as in ¢o fall, jmp, throw 
oneself, push any one over (cf. over a precipice, 
Oven prep. 12). Also, b. of a similar movement 


OVER. 


none of completeness to go, conte, run, take, ete; 
e.g. ‘Take this over to my friend’s honse’. 

¢893 K. Airaev Ores. u. v. § 6 An fiscere. .uncabe biene 
gone ofer brohte. ¢ 1175 Lamd, dfom. 141 Sunnedei smat 
Moyses pe redo see, and pe sce to-eode and pet iractisce folc 
wende over, ¢1330 R, Haunna Chrow. (1810) 59 Whan pe 
erle was exiled, his sonnes tile Irland over. a1 
Alexander yo28 lo-to pe coste of Calodone he comes him 
ouer first. 1967 Martar Gr. Forest 97 ‘Vo sende ouer Owles 
to Athens. 1691 Suans 2 den. V4, V. iii, 167 Ilo over then 
to England witb this newes. lg Melly Corr. Wks. 
1872-5 If. 523 Whose opinion that he ought to be sent 
for over. 1869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 65 The Duke .. had 
asked him over. 1894 A. Roaratson Naggets, etc. 156 My 
mother witl send over every day to inquire how Miss 
McLean is. 1895 Scottith Antignary X. 81 Ile. .darted for 
the ford, and got over before they came up to him. 

b. Of measurement: Across from side to side; 
In outside measurement. 

1585-6 Eaat Leycester Corr, (Camden) 477 The breadthe 
therof, in the narrowest place, isa mylle over. 1624 J. Poav 
in Capt. Smith Virginia tw. 142 The tand is not two daics 
journy ouer in the broadest pes F. Baoona tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. a79 On the West they had deserts of fifteen 
dayes over. 1663 Graaina Counsel 69 If the Ballisters be 
two inches over, it is two shillings a doozen. 1719 Dz For 
Cresoe i. xii, The cave. .might about twelve feet over. 
1872 Kontledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 10/1 A small sixty sized 
[flower) pot, which is about three inches over. 

c. Cricket. The umpire’s call for the players to 
pass to the opposite places in the field, on a change 
of the bowling to the other end of the wicket, after 
a certain number of balls (4, §, or 6) have been 
bowled from the one end. (Hence Over sé.2 4.) 

hee Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 When ye 
4 Balls are bowled be [the umpire] is to cal! over, 1849 
Laws of Cricket in‘ Bat' Cricketers Alan. (1850) 59 Alter 
ver". 

6. From one person, side, party, opinion, etc., 
to another: expressing transfereace or transition; 
esp. in deliver, hand, bring, make, take over, go, 
come, pass over. Give over: see GIVE v, 63. 

1585 IT. Wasnincton tr, Vicholay's Voy. 1 ii. 2b, For- 
getting..that whiche duty & fidelity commanded him, (he) 
went ouer to the king of Spayne. 1593 Suans. 2 Hen. V7, 
1. 1. 60 (The Duchies uf Anjou and Maine) shalt be released 
and deliuered over to the King her Father. 1595 — John 
ut. i. 127 And dost tbou now fall over to my foes? 1608 
Wier Hexapla Exod. 461 So might the seruant be sold 
over. 1766 Goins, Vie. 1. ii, The profits of my tiving,.. 
I made over to the orphans and widows of the clergy of our 
diocese. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 104/2 The balance. .is 
brought overinto this(account], + Tenrple Bar Mag.C). 
62, I made over. .every farthing of the fortune. A/oa, Part 
of the auxiliary forces went over to the enemy. 

7. On the other side of something intervening, 
e.g. a sea, river, street; hence, merely, on the 
other side of some space, at some distance. 

¢1330 R. Baunxe Chron, (1810) 239 Whan Edward was 
ouere graciously and wele, He hoped haf recoucre at Wige- 
more castele. 1513 Dovctas sEncis 1. i, 22 The mouth of 
lang Tibir our forgane. 1823 Lockuart Span. Ball., Song 
of Galley vi, It is a narrow strait, I see the blue hills over. 
1845 Bzownine ‘low they brought the Good News vii, Over 
by Dathan a dome-spire sprang white. A/od. He has been 
over in America for some time. 


b. Over against (prep. phr.): opposite to. So 


1660 


| guer-anenst dial., toverynentes obs. 


from the erect RF care withont reference to any | 


brink, as in /o fall, tumble, topple, knock 0 person, 


a vase, etc. over; and c.in fo bend, double, Sold, | 
turn, roll a thing over, in which the upper surface | 


is turned forward (or laterally) and downward, so 
as to become the under, i. e. is turned upside down. 
To roll or turn over and over, i.e. so that each 
part of the surface in succession rolls forward and 
downward, and is alternately np and down. 

a. c1400 Laud Trey Bk. $743 Ther hors fet doun and 
thei yede ouer, Bothe were besy up to couer. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles 1. xv, For from the mountain hoar.. 
crags had toppled o'er. Afod. Do not go too near the edge 
of the precipice; you might falt over. It is on the very 
brink; 9 very alight push would send it over. | : 

b. 1649 G. Daniat Trinarck., Hen, LV, ccciii, One single 
Gunne, tumbles the whole towne ore, 1660 H. Moxa Afyzt. 
Godl, vit. xvii. 44 The leaking vessel of this mortal ag 
ready to sink or topple over. seg clare Fall over [see Fan. 
295} 1814-93 Knock over [see Knock 0. 13] 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exg. xxiv. (1856) 196 When these [ice-piles] attain 
their utmost height,..they teprle over. 

0. 21548 Haut Chron., Ric {Hf 29b, He tourned over the 
leffe, and began an order of a new life. 166a GLAMVILL Lux 
Orient. Pret. (1682) 10 eel turn o're Libraries. 1674 R. 
Goorrev (ny. & Ad Physic 6 We..who have tumbled over 
go many Volumes. 1710 Aovtson Taficr No. 243 PA He 
turned honsaltover hastily in his Bed. 1726 Swirt Gudiiver 
1. v, Ex ay! Soy moment to..fatl..and come eras 
over mares rom the ridge to the eaves, 1807 Afed, Frat 
XVII. 176 note, Very few. have thought it worth their while 
to comtae over the dirty Lh es of this publication. 1840 
Laronex Geom. xxi. 309 If the curve VP were folded over 
on VP’, the point P would fall upon P4, Afod. Turn him 
over on bis face. 

5. From side to side of an interjacent surface or 
space: in early nse esp. said of crossing the 
surface of thesea or other water (closely akin to 3), 
a street, a common, or other defived tract; in later 
use often said merely of traversing the space or 
distance between two places, and so adding some 


| tinople. 


¢ 1406 Maunvev. (Roxb.) x1 46 Ouerynentes be forsaid well, 
es ane ymage of stane. ae Torxincron Pilgr. (1884) | 
Over a gens the forseyd yle of Cirigo. 1526 Tinvate Afar: 
xiii 3 As he sate on mounte olivete over agenst the temple. 
3632 Litncow Trav. wv. 139 Perah is ouer against Constan- 
1710 Stzeue Tatler No, 261 P 1 The Wheat-Sbeaf 
over-against Tom's Coffee-house. 1855 Rosinson Waithy 
Gloss., Owervanenst, over-against, opposite, 1864 Pusey 
Lect. Daniel viii. 475 It exhibits the vaio tumults of men, 
and, over-against them, the calm supremacy of God. 
III, With the notion of exceeding in quantity, etc. 
8. Above or beyond the qnantity named or in 
question. a. Remaining or left beyond what is 
taken. b. Present beyond the quantity in question ; 
in excess, in addition, more. Over or under, t+ over 


or shor¢: more or less. , melas 

agoo tr. Beda's Ecel. Hist. 1 xvi. [axvii.) (1 t 
ofer Bid to lafe is to sytlane, swa swa Crist lerde Qnod 
superest date cleemosynant: Sart ofer si and to lafe scllab 
geimessan, c10so Byrhtferth’s Handtboc in Anglia (1835) 
Vi)I. 303 zyf per byd an ofer. 21340 Hamrore Psalter 
Cant. 495 Bhere his seknes & grauntynge of life fyfien 3ere 
ouyr. 1393 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1. 184 If there be ogbt 
over, 3412-20 Lvpc. Chron. Trey 8ob, An hundred men 
of armes them beforne, And twenty over. 1596 Damett tr. 
Cominez (1614) 330 At the selfe same time within two 
moneths ouer or vnder. 1603 Six C Hrypon Jd. Asire/, 
v.47 To come neare to it over or short is commendable. 
1613 Suans. Hen. Vii f,1v. ii. 151 That they may haue their 
wages,.. And something ouer to remember me hy, 1657 WwW. 
Rano tr. Gassendive Life Peiresc \. 130 A certain rare Aloes 
tree, which. .sbot np 32 feet high. .and near half a foot over. 
3777, Macastoe in Pail. Trans. LXVIII. 129 A score of 
pounds over or under making no..difference in the strength. 
1854 Dickens Hard 7. 1. 0, The principle that two 
two are four, and nothing over. 1856 7?/as Alag. Dec. 499/1 
Twelve will go once in fourteen, and leave two over. 

9. Remaining or left unpaid, ansettled, or ancom~ 
pleted after the time of settlement; remaining for 
the tlme being; left till a later time or occasion ; 


esp. with remain, lie, stand, hot, f 
a [see a nm 23h 1048 Ce 
eae qa b} 062 ‘Taotora: i 


OVER. 


matter was allowed to stand over till after Christmas. 1884 
Mil. Engineering (ed, 3) 1. u. 51 The front ditch..may be 
left over, in the absence of strong enough working parties. 


+10. Beyond or in addition to what has been 


said; more than that, moreover, besides; further. 
c1380 Wreuir Sef, Wks. TEI. 163 Bot se we owver how pis 
synne is partidin bo Chirche. 138 — 1 Aface.ix. 55 Nether 
he mizte spek overe [1388 more] a word. c1r4z0 Prdgr. laf 
Manhode 1. xi. (1869) 58 And oner j sey bee,..wbo so hat 
(ete, 1509 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c 3 And oner, that it be 
ordeined [etc.]. f 
b. So t+ over and besides; also OVER AND ABOVE, 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.n. ro1a, Quer and 
besides, they fortified them selues sundry dayes with many 
Fortes, or trenches, 1594 R. Asuxay tr. Loys le Key 75h, 
They had 2oooco men..and oner and besids iij hundred 
thousand harnesse of pronision. 162a Maane tr. Ademan's 
Guzman d'Alf. 1.127 And yon must over and besides, allow 
her her wine into the bargaine. 

11. Beyond what is normal or proper; too much ; 
excessively; too. Cf. OvER AND ABOVE B. 2. 

Modifying adjs. and advbs.,, and now usually hyphened 
or combined, as overanxtous, overmuch: see OVER. 28, 30. 
In Se. and north. Eng. dial. (ower, owre) the regular word 
for ‘too', and always writtea separate, as ower muckle. 

arzaag Ancr. RX. 86 Nis hit nout na,..so over vuel ase me 
hit maked. cx R. Brunne Chroa, (1810) 36 Bot it was 
ouer litelle, in alle maner way. 1B: Cursor M. 26251 (Cott.) 
pi plight es owur vgli. 1496 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. S.) 36 Na man suld..be oar blythe, na..be onr dis- 
confonrt or aferde. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. Ixxxv, That 
one repenteth..for he is ouer good a knyghte to dye suche a 
shameful dethe. 1475 Paston Lett. INI. 122, I thynke it 
wolde be to yow ovyr erksom a labor, a1568 AscHAM 
Scholent. 1. (Arb.) 57 It is ouer greate a ieopardie. r6as 
Bacon Ess., Detays (Arb) 525 Toteach dangers to come on, 
by ouer early Buckling towards them. 16a7 E. F. Hist. 
Edw. If (1680) 12 Some few days pass, which seem‘d o're 
long. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Yung. Wom. (1767) I. vii. 297 
You are over hasty in your apprehension. 1786 Burns Tzva 
Dogs 140 Still it’s owre true that ye hae said, Sic ae is 
now owre aften play’d. 1804 Worpsw. Avéten & Falling 
Leaves ar? Over happy to be proud, Over wealthy in the 
treasure Of her own exceeding pleasure! 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss. s.¥., He is ower fond for owght. 1874 
Buacnre Sed/Cu/t, 22 Be not over anxions abont mere style. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 93 Do you understand now 
whbat I mean? Not over well. 

IV. Of duration, repetition, completion, ending. 

12. Through its whole extent; to the end; from 
beginning to end: esp. with read, repeat, say, tell, 
reckon, count; with talk and think, this passes into 
the notion of detailed consideration. 

1399 Lact. Xich. Redeles Prol. 55 If it happe to jowre 
honde beholde pe book onys,..And if 3e sanere sum dell, se 
it forth onere. 1560 Daus u. Steidane's Comin. 102 He 
toke great dispirasite to reade over the whole discourse. 
{bid. 231 Let the poorer sorte oftymes saye over theyr Pater 
noster. ¢1680 Doubting Virgin in Roxb, Ball, 1V.344 Stay 
and hear 't o're, before yon go, 178a Miss Burney Cecilia 
1x. x, Cecilia.. took the letter, and ran it over. 1871 R. Extis 
Catullus \xi, 215 (203) He shall tell them, ineffable, Multi- 
tudinous, over. 1878 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) II]. 605 We 
talked the matter over. 1884 G. Aten PAsHistia TTI. 166 
Let’s talk it over and think it over, 1892 Law Times XCII. 
146/1 The indorsement was read over to her. 

. For lemporal pbrases of the type ‘all the year 
: A 
over’, whieh partly belong here, see OVER prep. 17 b. 

138. Expressing repetition, 

a. orig. over again, or with numeral advy., as 
twice or thrice over. 
61550 Fyl of Brentford's Test. (Ballad Soc.) 4x Pray doe 
it over again! 1596 Suaks. Aferch. V. m1, ti, 309 You shall 
haue gold To pay the petty debt twenty times ouer, 368 
Sia T. Browne Chr. Afor. in. § 25 Men woald not live it 
over again. 1766 Gotoss. Vic. IV. xiv, He read it twice over. 
1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 218 This is the old, old song 
over again. 1884 Sir W. B. Brett in Law Times Rep. 10 
May 315/2 To he verbose and taztologous, and to say the 
same thing twice over. 

b. Over in the sense ‘over again’, 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L, L. 1. i. 33, 1 can bnt say their protesta- 
tion ouer. 1gs9a — Nom. & Ful. 1. ii, 7 But saying ore 
what I hane said before. 1601 — Twel. N. v. i. 276 All 
those sayings, will [ ouersweare. 1621 — Cyib.1. vie 165 And 
shall make your Lord, That which he is, new o’re. 1704 Swiet 
7. Tub Apol., He had however a blotted Copy..which he 
intended to have written over with many Alterations. 1872 
H.W. Beecner Lect, Preaching U1. 39 Perhaps he may be 
able to make himself over. 1889 Scrviéner’s Mag. Ang. 
2197/2 Old iron rails..are worked over at the rolling mills 
into crowbars and shovels (etc.]}. 

C. Over and over, over and over again, repeatedly, 
many limes over. 

1598 Suaxs. Afersy WV, 1. tii. 18, ] ha told them ouer and 
ouer, they lacke no direction. 1637 Gutrsria Eng, Pop. 
Cerem. 1v. i. 1 Vpon this string they harpe over and over 
again, 1647 R. Starviton Fuvenal 215 Let rich men do it, 
ore and oreagen. 1707 Hearne Collect. 21 May (0. H.S.} 
II, 14 Nothing.. but what has been observ'd over and over. 
@ 1860 J. A. ALEXANDER Gospel Fesus Chr. iii. (1861) 44 He 
has over aad over refused to accept God's invitation, 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xii. 188 The name..appears over 
and over again, 

- 14, Past, gone by, finished, done with, at an end. 

{c1330 R. Beuxne Chron. (1810) 282 A prophecie sais he 
salle die, & whan he is overe, After pat day Scotlond may 
haf gode recouere.] 1611 Biete Song Sol, ii. 11 For loe, the 
winter is past, the raine is oner (Coverp, awaic, Geneva 
changed], and gone. 1624 Quartes Div. Poems, Fob x. 105 
O that thy Hand wonld hide me close... till all thy Wrath 
were over! 1625 Bacon Ess., Anger (Arb.) 565 To looke 
backe vpon Anger, when the Fitt ts throughly oner. 1697 
Dayven Virg. Georg. 111. 345 Nor when the War is over, is 
it Peace. 1719 De Fos Crusoe 1. xv, His astonishment was 
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1802 Mar. Encewortn Moral 7. (1816) 1. i 
s The ceremony of dinner is over, 1865 Barinc-GouLp 
Hymn, Now the day is over, Night is drawing nigh. 1875 
Srusas C. #7, IT. xiv. 149 The struggle was not yet over. 

15. In addition to the pree. senses, over is nsed 
idiomatically with many verbs, as GivE, Pass, 
Pur, Turow, WALK, etc. See these verbs. 


Over (60'va1), rep. Forms: see prec. 
same as OVER adv, with object. 

OE. ofer was const. with dative or accusative, the foriner 
orig. in the sense of position, the latter in that of motion to. 
There are however several uses of afer in which these 
distinctions are not clear, which-app, led to looseness in the 
use of the cases generally, so that in many senses either case 
was used with no apparent difference of sense, the pre- 
ponderance being in favour of the accusative.] 


I. In sense above. 

1. Above, higher up than. Said either of position 
or of motion within the space above; also, after 
hang, project, jut, lean, etc., in relation to anything 
beneath. 

c 888 K. AEtrrep Boetd, xl. § 4 Hi wuniab nu ofer dam 
tunglum. spas Ores, L iii, § 1 Dar wars standende water 
ofer bam lande. c1rooo Sax, Leechd. 11. 38 Breed bonne 


pat heafod hider & geond ofer 
oo Ich holde her hetel sweo 


a little over. 


[The 


t fyr. azaag Ancr. R. 
ouer Nak heaued. ¢ 1420 
voc. Assembly of Gods 1608 Ouer her heede hoayd a 
culuer..whyte. ¢14z5 Cursor M. 11489 (Trin.) Ouer pe 
hous stood pe stern. @ 1548 Haut. Chron., Hen. VI 116b, 
[they received hym with a Canapie of blewe velvet, saad 

are the same over hym, through the toane. ¢1gg0 [see 
Leau v. 4). 1676 Hoaees //ad tt. 394 The Entrailso‘re the 
fire they broiled. 1736 Berketey Di oaise Wks. IT]. 424 
Having his honse burnt over his head. 1805 Worpsw. Predude 
vil gp) Mountains over all, embracing all. 18ax_ Keats 
fsabella xxiii, He leant..o'er the balustrade. 1864 Dasent 
Fest & Earnest (1873) I. 42 Flitting abont like a petrel over 
those stormy isles, Mod. The upper story projects over the 
street. 

b. In varions fg. uses. 

¢888 K. AELrreo Soeth. xii. § 5 (MS. B.) Ne pat ne secd 
pat him ofer is. ¢897 — Gregory's Past. C, xvii. 108 Eower 
ene and broga sie ofer ealle eo:dan nietenu. agoo des. Ps. 
(Th.) xxxii. 18 Sy, Drihten, bin mildheortnes ofer us. ¢ 1000 
fEvrric Num, xvi. 46 Godes yrre is ofer hiz. 1549 LATIMER 
3rd Serm, bef. Edw, V1 (Avh.) 95 He loketh hye oner the 
poore. 1593 Suaxs. Rick. //, 11. i. 258 Reproach and dis- 
solution hangeth ouer him, 1849 Macautav /fist. Eng, i. 
I. 72 A grave douht hung over the legitimacy both of Mary 
and of Elizabeth. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 1 July 2/1 The 
best part proved to be a little over the heads of his andience. 

e. Over (one’s) signature, name, elc.: with one’s 
signatnre, ete. snbscribed to what is written. 

1857 MV. & & and Ser. IV. 87 He says, over his own 
signature: ‘If in passing the comet [etc]. 1875 STEDMAN 
Vietorian Poets 261 Who relieved his eager spirit by 
incessant poetizing over the pseudonym of ‘Spartacus’. 

+2. Toa position above. OE. (w. ace. or dat.). 

agoo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxiii, 2 He gesette ba eorpan ofer 
peere sx. c1000 ELraic Gram, xiv. (Z.) 274 Se astah 
ofer heofenas. — : 

3. Ldtomatic use, In (or into) a position in which 
water, or the like, rises above one’s shoes, boots, 
ears, head, etc. Also Jig. See also OVER SHOE. 

1503 Hawes Zxamp. Virt. x. 7 He must nedys into this 
water fall Ouer the heed and be drowned with all. 1530- 
1867 Over head and ears [see Heao 39h} @ 1853- Over the 
ears [see Ear sd] 1c], arsss Puitpor Z£xam. & Writ, 
(Parker Soc.) 227 Now I am over the shoes: God send me 
wellont! 1589 R. Haavev Pi. Perc. (1590) 8 Another .. 
puls him oner the pumpes into the same paddle. gor 
Snuaxs. Two Gent. 1. i. 24-3 He (Leander) was more then 
ouer-shooes in lone. Val. Tis trne; for you are ouer- 
bootes in lone. 1677 Gitrin Devtonol. (1867) 80 To go on 
and enjoy the fulness of that delight which we have already 
stolen privately: over shoes, over boots, 1768 Westey 
Frnt. 23 pene 3627) III. 336 My horse got into a ditch 
over his back in water. 1834 D. Macamtcan in Hughes 
fem, (1883) 66, Tam always over bead and ears with one 
trouble or another, 

4. The spatial sense ‘above’ passes into other 
notions: the literal notion is a. combined with 
that of purpose or occupation, as in ever the fire, 
a bowl, a glass; b. sunk in that of haying some- 
thing under treatment, observatlon, or considera- 
tion, as in 4o watch, or talk over, make merry over. 

€897 K, Evrrep Crsoys Past. C.1. 391 Mid hu micelre 
Biefe ofer him wacad se Scippend & se Stihtere ealra 
pS Sai (bid, Vii. aur Mara gefea wyrd on heofonum.. 

jonne ofer nigon & hnndnigontiz ryhtwisra. goo tr. 
Bezda's Hist. vii, (1890) 4o Pat he ofer him deadnm zefeze. 
€1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 41 He weop ofer hiz. ¢ 1000 
fEteric /Jon, 1. 36 Pet he symle wacol s: te: Godes 
eowode, ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 31 De herdes..wakeden 
ouer here oref. 1483 Caxton G. Be la Tour Fvh, That 
none may haue enuye oner hym. 1579 Furke Ae/ud. 
Rastel 735 The Lords praier..was not said ouer the sacra- 
ment. 1594 Suaxs. Kom, §& Ful. ui v. 175 Vitter your 
grauitie ore a Gossips bowles. 1593 — Lucy. 421 As the 

tim lion fawneth o'er his prey. 1600 — A. ¥. L.1. ii. 139 
The poore old man..making such pittiful dole over, them, 
1657-83 Evetvn Hist. Relig. (1850) 1. 137. The Almighty’s 
especial vigilance is over the greater societies of men,..yea, 
and over whole nature. rg11 Steere Sfect, No 52 P 6 
When you did me the Hononr to be so merry over my 
Paper. 1791 Gent?. Mag. 20/2 Those honrs..which others 
consume..over the bottle. 1811 Lapy Granvitte Lett, 
(s894) I. 2g If yon had seen us..sitting over the fire with 
Mr. Hughes. 1847 Heirs Friends in C. (1851) 1. 3 Over 
this he had wasted two days, 1865 Mas. Caatyie Lett, I]. 
286 We sit down to breakfast, and talk over it till eleven. 
1874 Farraa Christ I. 408 Let ns pause a moment longer 
over this wonderfn) narrative. 1875 Jowrtr Péato IL, 389 
Apt to yawn and go to sleep over any intellectual toil, 


OVER. 


te. With reference to, regarding, concerning, 


about (a subject of discourse, thought, feeling, etc.). 
c1000 AEirric Genz. xvii. 20 Ofer Vsmahe) eacswilce ic 
pelts pe. c1340 Hampore Prose Tr. 36 Thow may.. 
thynke ouer thi synnes before donne. 1535 CoverDaLe Lev. 
xi. 46 This is the lawe oner y® beestes and foules. —1 Chron. 
xx. 2 He sent messaungers to comforte hia ouer his father, 
II. In sense on, zpon. 

5. On the upper or onter surface of; upon: 
sometimes implying the notion of supe or rest- 
ing upon, sometimes (now more frequently) that 
of covering the surface. 

In Her, said of a charge placed upon others so as partly to 
cover them (distinguished from aéove = on a higher part of 
the shield). Usually over ai, 

¢880 Laws of Alfred c. 36 (Schmid) zif mon hafad spere 
ofer caxle. cose Lindis/, Gosp. Matt. ba) Sittende ofer 
ct 2 on, Ags. G. nppan) asal. 971 Bdcki, Lom. 71 

ittende ofor coselan folan. /éid. 79 Her ne hid forlaten 
stan ofor stan. ¢ *435 Torr. Portugal 2100 Ffader, than 
have thon this ryng, I ffonnd it over this swete thing 1594 
Suaxs. Ven. & Ad, 31 Over one arm the lusty conrser’s rein. 
1766 Porny Heraldry v. (1787) 156 The twelfth is Azure, 
a Chief Gules over-all a Lion rampant double quened Or, 
1870 Trottore Phineas Finn 39 iting with his hat low 
down over his eyes, 

6. To a position on the surface or top of, or so 
as to cover; upon (with verbs of motion). 

897 K. AEtpreD cel Past. C. xlix. 383 Da:t mon 
his sweord doo ofer his hype. @gootr. Bada's Hist. n. ii. 
(1890) 100 Nimad ge min zeoc ofer cow. ox Blick, Hons. 
93 Ponne hie ewepap to teem aipuin --Feallap ofor us. 
¢ 1000 Ags. One Jatt. xi. 24 Se hys hus ofer stan getim- 
brode. ¢ 1970 Henry Wellace 1. 241 A soudly courche our 
hed and nek leit fall. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 353 
They had all pat over their harnesse white shirtes, 1652 
C.B. Starvetow /ferodian xi. 114 Thishit the Alexandrians 
o’re the Thumbs, 1704 Cisagr Careless Husé. v. ii, Throw 
my Night-Gown over me. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 1. 307 
Let us draw a veil over this dismal spectacle, 

b. fg. Upon, down upon, as an influence. 

agootr. Beda's Hist. 1. xi. (xiv.] 50 gestihtad wes pet 

yfell wreec come ofer Ga wibcorenan. Jéid. Iv. xxv{i). 354 
On dinum dagum dis wite ofer das burg ne cymed. _¢ 1000 
fEurzic ffour, 1. 182 Da tacna pe he worhte ofer da un- 
truman men. ¢1175§ Land. Hon. 93 De halie gast com ofer 
pa apostlas mid furene tungen. 1588 Suans. L. ZL. L. v. ih 
278 Lord Longanill said 1 came ore his hart. 1834 Mackay 
Tubal Cain i, But a sudden change came o'er his beart. 

+e. Up to the top of, np to. (OF.) 

¢897 K. creep Gregory's Past. C. xiv. 80 Astez ofer 
heanne munt. c1o0o Aitratc Gram. xlvii, (Z.) 274 Ofer 
healice dune astih du. 

7. @. (Position) on all parts of the surface of; 
everywhere on; here and there upon. Often 


strengthened by a//, now esp. all aver. 

¢893 K. AELrreD Orvs. u. vi. § 3 Ofer eall Romana rice 
seo eorbe waes cwaciende & berstende. /éid. vi. vil, Pa 
weard eft sibb ofer ealne Romana anwald. ¢ 1175 Lani. 
Hom. 3 Pa wes hit cud over al be barh. ¢1430 Syr Sryant. 
349 Ovyr alle the wode they hur soght, But..fonde hnr 
noght, 1456 Sir G. Have Law Avs (S.T.S,) 2 [He] is 
lufit and redoubtit our all the warld. 1624 Capt. Smitn 
Virginia wu. 58 They..sell it all over the country. rgza 
De For Plague (Rtldg.) ro The People .. began to be 
allarm'd all over the Town. 1796 Jane Austen Pride & 
Pref. HU. xxv, The expression of heartfelt delight, diffnsed 
over his face. 1841 Expuinstona Ast. fad. 1. 13 Rice is 
more or less raised all over India. 1895 Scot. Antig. X. 79 
Aronnd the firesides of the cottages, which were studde 
over the moor. = 

b. (Motion) from place to place on the surface 
of; toand froupon; allabout; throughout. Often 


all over, 

agoo tr. Bada's Hist, un. xii. (1890) 128 Monigra zeara 
tida ofer ealle Breotone ic flyma was. ¢ 1000 AiLERic Exod. 
viii. s Aled npp ba froxas ofer eall Egipta land. 1568 
Grapton Chron. 1. 156 In the Wynter he used to ryde 
over the lande. 1600 Snaus. 4. ¥. ZL. 1. iit, 134 Heele goe 
along ore the wide world with me. 1735 Somervitte Chase 
mi. rro The hunter crew wide straggling oer the plain! 1843 
Ruskin Afed. Patut. 1. w, ii. § 6 406 We may range over 
Europe, from shore to shore. Afod. They travel all over the 
coma 
e. Throngh every part of, all through. (Some- 
times including the notion of examination or con- 
sideration ; cf. 4.) 

1647-8 Cotteaen. Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 29 They might 

nrposely be carefully looked over. 1773 Jonnson Lets, 
Ws. 1825 J.322 A wild notion, which extends over marriage 
more than over any other transaction. 1830 Moore Jfewz 
(1854) VI. 108 Took Miss Macdonald to see over new 
Athenznm. 1892 Mrs. Oxipnant Mary. of Elinor III. 
xxxiv. 20 She would have liked to go over all his notes 
about his case. 

d, Inthe above senses (esp. a and b) often placed 

after its object, esp. when this is qualified by a// or 


the like. (Cf. chvough.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 18 Pat azte euyn as his awyn all the 
werd ouire. ¢c1sgo Martowe aust. iv. 53, 1 shonld be 
called kill-devil all the parish over. 1657 Sparrow Sk. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 164 Cévist is risen, the usual Morning saluta- 
tion this day, all the Church over, 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1039/3 This inundation is almost general Holland over. 
1795 Burns For a’ SAat v, That man to man, the warld over, 
Shall brothers he for a’ that. 1833 Hr. Martineau Li@ i” 
Wilds ii. 23 A test which holds good al] the world over. 

For the corresponding use in reference to time, ‘as in all 
the year over ',in which over may be explained adverbially, 
see 1zb. Even in the local use, in ‘all the world over’ and 
the like, it is difficult to separate the preposition from the 
adverb: cf. ‘you may search London over (=London from 
end to end) before yon find another like it’. 


TIL. Above in anthority, degree, amount, ete. 


OVER. 


8. Above In authority, rule, or power; with sbs., 
as ding, lord over; jurisdiction, rule, trinmph, 
victory over; adjs., victorious over; vbs,, fo rezgn, 
rule, triumph, appoint or set any one over. 

¢ 893 K. Aitrrep Ores. 1. ii. § 3 Hio Zesette ofer call hyre 
rice pct nan forbyrd nxre [ete.]. /did. 10. i. § 5 For pam 
lytlan sige be hie pa ofer hie hafdon. agoo tr. Beda's 

fist, 11, v.(1890) 108 Se harfde rice oferealle reatone, {bid. 
v xi. [x.] 416 Peete hio onsende to 6am aldormen pe ofer 
hine was. 2900 Ags. ?s.(Th.) xvii. 48 pa halo bees ane 
de Bu zesettest ofer folcum, 971 Blick? ffout. 35 Gif he 
nare sop God ofer ealle zesceafte. croce igs, Gost. Luke 
xix, 19 Beo pu ofer fif ceastra, ¢1a00 Onin 590 Alls iff itt 
waere laferrdfloce Offr alle pobre flockess. ¢1320 Cast. Love 
tito Nou oucr nabbe I no mihte, 1424 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 210 Show thy Victori ouer hym. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 37, 1 will not, that a woman hane 
authority, charge or power ouer man. 1611 Bite 2s, xit. 
4 Who is Lord ouer vs? 1678 Wantey Wond, Lit, World 
v. ii. § 83. 472/2 Over this Emperour the Christians were 
Victorious in..the Battel of Lepanto. 1709 Sreere & Appi- 
son Tatler No. 147 3 Venus, the Deity who presides over 
Love. 1796 Jaye Austen Pride & Prej. 1. xxiv, Ob that 
my dear Mother had more command ‘over herself. 1849 
Macautav //ist, Eng. i. 1. 2 lreland, cursed by the domina- 
tionof race over race, and of peed over religion, 1896 Law 
Times Ref. LXXII1. 690/1 This court has no jurisdiction 
over the property in America, . 

9. Above or beyond in degree, quality, or action; 


in preference to; more than. 

¢893 K. AEvynep Ores. 1. iv. § 1 loseph, se be Bingst wees 
..& eac gleawra ofer hi ealle. ¢ 897 — Gregory's Past. C. 
xviii, 132 Deet gold pe is swa deorwierde ofer cal oder 
ondweorc. a goo — Softd. i. (1902) 11 Pe anne ic lnfige ofer 
walle odre ping. /dfd. 43 Hine ic lufize ofer callam odrum 
ping. 971 Slick/, /fom.11 Lufian we urne Drihten. .ofer 
ealle opru ping. /éz¢, 13 Heo was seo cadzeste ofer eall 
wifa cynn. aroooe Ps. |. (Cotton) 75 (Gr.) Ofer snawe self 
scinende. ¢ 1175 Laméd, Hoi. 3 pet pu luuie pine drihten 
ofer bin wif, and ofer child, and ofer alle cordliche bing. 
a1z00 £. E, Pralter cxviii. 103 Over hony to mi mouth cre 
pat. 1340 Ayend, 170 Ife ne polep bet no vyend ous uondy 
ouer oure mizte. ¢1375 Se. Lee. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 
472 Pane wes I fule or be lafe. 1388 Wycuir 2 Cor. i. 8 For 
ouer maner we weren greued ouer my3t [supra virtutem). 
1398 Truvisa Barth, De P. R. vu. lv. (1495) 269 Ouer all 
we the dyete shal be temperate. 1526 Pilgr. aC: 
(W., de W. 1531) 8b, He nener suffreth man or woman to be 
tempted, ouer that they may resyste. 1590 Suaxs. Afids. NV. 
1. i, 226 How happy some ore othersome can be? 1650 
Trarr Coram, Dent. xvi 10 So good-cheap is Gods service 
to us, over what it was to them, 1749 Cotuins Ode Superst, 
Highlands 155 But, Oh! o’er all, forget not Kilda’s race. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride §& Prej. I. xxiv, 1 cannot help 

iving him the preference even over Wickham. 1802 
fevrenson Autobiog. & Writ, (Ford's ed.) VIII. 133 Virginia 
is greatly over her due proportion of appointments in the 
general government, 1855 Macauray “25¢. Eng. xiv. V1. 
413 The preference given to him over English captains. 

tb. Conjunctrvely (by ellipsis). Above or be- 
yond what.... Oés. 

1450 Paston Lett. 1. 127 The world is changed gretely 
over it was. Meee nc, Sernz. (1681) 1. 474 Natural 
conscience... will boggle now and then ata very small matter 
in comparison over it will do at some other times, 1644 
Mitton Areof, (Arb.) 55 What advantage is it to be a man 
over it is to be a boy at school? 

+10. In addition to, further than; besides, be- 
yond. Over this, overthat, moreover, =L. preterea. 

€ 880 Laws of Alfred Introd. c. 32 (Schmid) Se pe god- 
geldum a | ofer God anne, swelte se deade, ¢888 K. 
“Evrrep Soeth, xxiii. (MS. B), Du ne wilnast nanes odres 
binges ofer ba. crooo Ags. Gasp. Mark vii. 12 And ofer 
fect ge ne lxtad hine zniz bing don his fader od3e meder. 
@1350 Cursor Af. 311 (Gétt.) And ouyr bat him seluen 
wroght All thinges qe at bai war noght. ¢1380 Wvciir 
Sel. Ws. VII. 356. t were for to wite over pis, haw popis 
gyven pes beneficis. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle iv. vili. (Caxton 
1483) 61 Nought only they owen this restitucion but also they 
owen ouer this for to payen hym amendys. 1509 in Willis 
& Clark Camébridge (1886) 1. 477 And ouerthat the saide 
Provost and scolers covenaunteth and bindeth theym and 
their successours. 1577-87 Houixsurp Chron, I. 43/2 Over 
his exact knowledge in the common lawes, he was a good 
Orator. 192 West is? Pt. Symbol. § 103 C, And ouer this 
the said H. M. for him.. doth couenant .. that he [ete.]. 
7 H. Broonr Fool of Qual, (1809) 1. 114 [He] has 
Plunged you a thousand pounds in debt, over the large sums 
that we carried with us. 


iii! more. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne’s World 
of Wonders 44 Quer and besides those which they kept at 
home. 1659 H. L'Estrance Alviance Drv. Off. 25 Over 
and hesides the Canonical Scriptures. 

11, In excess of, above, more than (a stated 
amount or number). 

[e1330 Arth. § Aferl. 6648 To a castel .. Thennes ouer 
thre mile.) 1405 in Roy. & Hist. Lett. Hen. $V (Rolls) 1. 158, 
T have nought ylafte with me over two men. 1519 Stn T. 
Borers in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1.1. 147 His realme was to 
hym six millions yerely, and over that, in value. 1640 
Futten Yoseph’s Coat (1867) 179 Had Naaman washed.. 
under or over seven times, would so small a matter have 
broken any squares? 1660 Suarrocn Vegetadles 18 By that 
ineans you shall gain n year in the growing, over that you 
should doe if you sowed it the next spring, 1858 Kixcstey 
Prose fdylts ga Besides several [fishes] over 2 pound [in 
weight] 1868 M. Arsoto Sch. § Univ. Cont. 99 Mis 
diploma..has cost him a little over £50. 1896 Law Times 
Rep. LXXIII. 615/1 A distance of over 700 yards. 

IV. Across (above, or on a surface). 


12. Indicating motion that passes above (some- 
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thing) on the way to the other side. Sometimes 
expressing only the latter part of this, asin fading 
or jumping over a precipice, i.e. over the edge or 
brim and down, 

¢ 888 K. Aitrrep Bocth. xxxvi. § 3 (MS. PB) Pet ic mx: 
fliogan ofer bone hean hrof bs heoenes ec oes 
Past, C. xiii. 76 Dylas he ofer done derscold. .stappe. @ 900 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) xvii. 28 Ie utgang ofer minre burge weall. 
¢1a0§ Lav. 9420 Quer bene wal heo clumben. 1399 Lane. 
Rich, Redeles w. 8a Pey hrd be browe ouere borde 
backewarde ichonne. 1567 #'s. Ixxix. in Gade & Godlte 
&. (8S. T. S.) 118 Watter, [that] fast rinnis ouer ane lin. 
1568 Grarron CAron. I. 152 He lept ouer the tahle and 
plucked that theefe by the heare of the head to the ground. 
16ar Sanpersow Sernz, 1. 188 Like an unruly colt, that 
will over hedge and ditch, 1 Rigging 4& Seamanshij 
a7" By the Board. Over the ship's ee 1824 Scotr Red- 
gauntlel Let. v, Our guest made a motion with his glass, so 
as to pass it over the water-decanter.., and added, ‘Over 
the water’, 1827-35 Witus Lord [von & Dan. 133 A winter, 
and aspring, Went over me, 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 
230 The sun is peering over the roofs. 1852 Dickens Bicak 
/fo, xviii, She turned..and spoke to him over her shoulder 
again. 1896 V. § Q. 8th Ser. IX. 160/1 The room looking 
over Nightingale Lane. 
13. From side to side of a surface or space; 
across, to the other side of (a sea, river, boundary, 
etc.) ; from end to end of (a line), along. 
¢ 893 K. Aitraen Ovos. 11. iv. § 10 pa Cirus for ofer pat 
londgemzre, ofer ba ea be hatte Araxis. 898 O. £. Chron. 
an. 896 (Parker MS) Pa forleton hie hie, and eodon ofer 
land. ¢1o0o Ags. Gos. Mark v. 1 Da comen hi ofer 
sas mudan on pet rice. 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1135 ( 
MS.) On eo geare forse king Henri over sx. ¢1375 Cursor 
AM. 6957 | ‘airf.) Quen [Iosue] passed ouere pe flume iordan. 
€1400 Mavnoev. (Roxh.) vill, 32 Men gase ower a grete 
valay till anober grete mount. ¢1440 /’romp. Parv. 3721/2 
vyr, ulira, trans. 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. wi. 315 
Thus o'er th’ Elean Plains, thy well-breath'd Horse Impels 
the flying Carr. 1775 S. Pratr Liberal Opin. cxxix. 
(1783) IV. 167 Gim me my daughter, J say, or I'll send you 
over the perce eee. take my word for 't. 1894 7imes 
(weekly ed.) 9 Feb. 113/a A free pass over this company’s 
lines of railways. 1899 Pal/ Jal? Mag. Mar. 326 A report 
has come over the wire that [etc]. : F 
+14. fig. In transgression or violation of; in con- 
travention of, contrary to. Ods. 
¢893 K. Aitrxeo Oros. vt. xxxv. § 2 On bem dagum 
securon Brettanie Maximianus hem to casere ofer his willan. 
agootr. Bada's Hist. u. xvi. [xx.] (1890) 148 Se after face 
from him..unrihtlice ofslezgen wa:s ofer adas and treowe. 
971 Blickl, Hom. 91 Pa bing be we xr ofor his bebod 

edydon. 10.. O. £. Chron. an. 1015 zenam pat wif ofer 
pes cyages willan. ¢1380 Wvette Sel. HW’és. 111. 392 Pei 
pacer om ouver bo comaundementis of God. 150 Ord. 
Crysten Men (1506) ut. i. 86 We may offende our neyghbour 
in desyrynge his goodes oner reason & ayenst Lustice. 


15. On the other side of; across (of position). 
¢893 K. AEcrrep Oros. 1. i. § 12 Be norbam him ofer ba 
westenne is Cwenland. 67d. § 23 Se dridda [lid] nordwest 
..ongean Scotland ofer Sone sxs earm. «goo tr. Beda's 
Fist, 1. xi. [xiv.] (1890) s0 Pat hi Seaxna pbeode ofer bain 
salicum deelum him on fultum zecygdon. 1440 York 
Myst, xxxiv. 65, | haue bene garre make Pis crosse,..Of pat 
laye ouere pe lake. YPargoe Peblis to the Play v, When 
they were ower the wald. 1g17 Torkincton Pilger. peti 
64 Ovyr the watyr on the other syd,..ys the yle of Cecyll. 
19769 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 92, | have a bed over 
the way offered me at three half-crownsa night. 1820 Keats 
St. Agnes xxxix, For o'er the southern moors | have a home 
for thee. 1855 Macautav //zst. Eng. xxi. (1871) IT. 556 
The less warlike members of the [Jacobite] party fin 1696] 
could at least take off bumpers to the King over the water, 
1898 77t- Bits 3 Sept. 446/3 At a wedding over the herring: 
pond. Mod. cs neighbours over the way. 

V. Of time. 

16. Beyond in time; after. Ods. exc. dial. 

@ O. E. Chron, an. 878 Her hiene beste! se here on 
midne winter ofer tuelftan niht to Cippanhamme. | a goo tr. 
Bada's ifist. v. vi. (1890) 402 Dect is an tid ofer midne deg. 
g7x Blick’. Hom. 93 Py feorpan deze ofor undern. ¢ 1000 
Aeiynic Gen. iii. 8 He code on neorxena wange ofer middzxz. 


1101-23 O. 
Sce. Michaeles masse her on lande wunode. 13.. Coerde L. 
5949 Ovyr this ilke dayes thre Myself schal thy bane be. 
at Cae AE. 15944 (Gétt.) Bi pis was time of night 
passid ouer midnight and mare. ¢1380 Wvcutr Iiés. (1880) 
5 3if pe salt be fonnyd it is not worthi ower pis. ¢1400 

estr. Troy 265 Pat no tarying shuld tyde ouer a tyme set 
1535 Covenvate 2 Chron. x. § Come to me agayne ouer thre 
dayes. Alod. a Said Sieh to master) ‘Sir, we shall 

a 


want some hay over a few 
17. During, all through. (In mod. use transf. 


from space. ) 


winter stun. ¢893 K. Aturrep Oros. w. x. § 10 Sippan 
he hi slog ofer calne pone deez fleonde. ¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd. 
IIL, bo Pe scofon steotran pbe..ofer calne winter scinad. .. 
Ofer ealne sumor hi gad on nihtlicre tide under pissere 
eordan, roo Ags. Treat. Astron. in Wright Treat. 
Science 16 He went adune and hwilon up ofer dg and ofer 
niht. 1886 Act 49 § so Vict. c, 44 $13 The repayment.. 
should be spread over a series of years. 1895 Law Times 
Rep. UXXI1. 817/1 The case is governed by a line of 
authorities extending over a century. 

b. The OE. use, in quot. 893, is somelimes ex- 
pressed in ME. and mod.Eng. by over following 
the time phrase; as in all the year over, the whole 
day over. Cf. the corresponding local use in sense 
7d. In the temporal use, over, being appended to 
a phrase which is ilself an adverbial adjunct, may 
with equal propriety be viewed as an advb.: ci. 
*he works in the field all day’, with ‘he sings at his 


work all day over’, i.e. all day from beginning to end. 


ud | 


E&. Chron.an. 1101 And se corl syddan oddet ofer | 


855 O. E. Chron., Her habne men erest on Sceapige ofer | 


OVER. 


Wednesday. 

tOver, ovre, 5.1 Obs. [Com. W. Ger.: 
OE. ofer = OF ris, overa, overe (mod, Fris. over, 
EFtis. dver, dfer), MLG. over, MDu., Du. oever, 
MUG. sover, Ger. xfer; ulterior relations obscure : 
see Kluge.} A border or margin; spec. of the sea 
ora river: the shore, the bank. 

Beowulf (Z) 1371 fEr he feorh seled aldor on ofre. ¢ to0e 
fEvrric Gen. xii. 3 And hi [seofon oxan] eodon be Sere ca 
ofrun, ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. U1. 108 Smire mid pa ofras parr 
hie readige, ¢ 2205 Lav. 8584 He ferde ut of Doure hi be 
sa: oure [¢127§ ofre), ¢1300 Havelok 321 And dede leden 
hire to doure, Pat standeth on be seis oure. 1330 R. 
Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4336 Cassibola(o) was redy at 
Douere & renged his men by pe onere. 

Over, 56.2 [Absolute use of OvER adv. 

L. (ronce-use f. OvER adv. 11.) That which is 
excessive ; an excess, extreme. 

a 1584 Montcomerte Cherrie & S/ac 435 All ouirs are repuit 
to be vyce; Ore hich, ore law, ore rasch, ore nyce [etc.} 
Mod, Sc. A’ owres is il (i.e. All excesses are evil). 

2. An amount in excess, or remaining over; an 
extra, 

1882 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 3 It does not appear in the 
accounts, vor does ‘overs’. 1886 Aef. of Sec. of Treasury 
(U. S$.) 180 (Cent) In counting the remittances of bank- 
notes received for redemption during the year, there was 
found $25,528 in overs, being amounts in excess of the 
amounts Claimed, and $8,246 in shorts, being amounts less 
than the amounts claimed. i 

3. An act of going over or across something ; a 


leap over a fence, etc. in hunting. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 30 July 5/1 The downfall of the front 
rank at an over. 

4. Cricket. (f. OvER adv. § c.) The nomber of 
balls (four, five, or six) bowled from either end of 
the wicket before a change is made to the other 
end; the portion of the game comprising a single 
tum of bowling from one end. 

1850 ‘ Bar’ Crick. Afan, 48 Some clubs make it a mle to 
mark the number of ' overs‘ that each bowler gives, at the 
foot of the scoring papers. 1859 4éé Vear Roxna No. 13. 

He caught two of the town off my first ‘over’, 1899 
Wester. Gaz, 18 ne ee The first alteration proposed— 
the substitution of six for five in an over. 

Over (d0-va1), @. Forms: a. 1 ufera, -8, 2-3 
ufere, 3 vuere (= uvere) (sod. dral. uvver). 
B. 3-5 ouere, 4-7 ouer, 5- over. [OE. had 
ufer(r)a, -¢, yfer(r)a, -¢ adj., the former of which 
survived in early ME, ufere, uvere (written vuere, 
uuere), for which in wniling over(e was substiluted 
bef.1300. (Cf. OHG. obaro, MHG. obere, Ger. ober, 
which represents an OTent. *sdaro-, while the OE. 
forms repr. the types *ilardzo-, *udirdzo-.) 

Dialectally, the form_svrer (x-vau) is still widely current 
for the adjective (see E.D.D.); so that the ME. spelling 
orer(s (as se bad Lert ae we e wre ue may 
originall ve been only graphical, ov (or) for wv (un, wm), 
ag = deve, love, etc. But in ME. the adj. fell 
together in use with Over- adv. in comb., from which indeed 
it cannot always be separated, many important examples 
being written either way; thus, the OF. w/era lippa, in 
mod. dial. sever/ip, occurs in Chaucer MSS. as over(e Lippe 
and orerlippe. 1s would naturally tend to level the fe 
nuneiation of ever from wfera with that of over. from OE. 
ofer-, 2 result prob. ote in Standard Eng. duriog the 

1 E, period. Rnd this identification led further to the adjec- 
tival use of the adverbial prefix in other senses: ¢.§. 3y 4. 

Although originally itself a comparative form, over having 
po positive of its own has been in some respects treated as 
positive, and has been compared Overea Overest (so OHG. 
obaréro, obarést, mod.Ger. oberer, oberst), and Ovzamorg, 
Overmost, only the last of which is now in ( ) use. 
“Tt The he higher in positi 

upper, the higher in position. 

Only attrib. Last by ¢Ag or an equiv., and used of one of 
two chines the other being the nether, lower, OF nude. 
Now obs. or dial. exc, hire in comb.,, and in place- 
names of villages, farms, fields, etc. 


. K. Hireso Gregory's Past. C. iil, 32 Done wisdom 
ee gasta. agoo tr. Beda’s ist. v. i On dam 


uferan divle des heafdes. a 
rindstones : pe nedere pet [id « 
fora crags XE Prins of lett 
..stondeb vp to heore kocon 


yom 
ii Go ie 


OVER. 


peyh And summe to heore vuere trey 1788 [see Ovea- 
ur]. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrepsh. Word-bk. s.v., ‘Who 
lives i’ the uvver ‘ouse now?’ 

B. a1300 Sat. People Kildare iv.in E. E. P. (3862) 153 
Hit is at pe ouir end crokid as a gaffe. a1300 Cursor Al, 
539-40 Pe ouer fir gis man his sight, pe ouer air of hering 
might. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) f. 1a5 Pe ouer Galilea 
ind pe ae Galilea. 1398 — Barth, De P.R.wW. vite (1495) 
go In the nether partes of the body blode is blacker than in 
the ouer partes. c14go Bk. Curtasye 36 in Babees Bk, 300 
Pare py bredeand kerne in two, Tho over crust ponether fro, 
1s.. Sir A. Barton xxv. in Surtees Misc. (1888) 71 He 
shoott throughe his over decke. 1526 R. Witytroro Alarti- 
lage (1893) 161 Theyr ouer tethe knocked out. 1551 Ropinson 
tr, More's Utop. 11. v. (1895) 163 The ouer ende of the halle. 
2 Datayoece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.14 In vuir Clydis- 
dale and in netbir Clidisdale. 1610 Banaoucu Afeth. Physick 
I. xxxi. (2639) 51 With your left hand lift up the over eyelid. 
xgrs Pennecuik Descr. Tweeddale, etc, 13 Here stands.. 

ommano Grange, Over and Nether. fl 

b. Placed so as, or serving, to cover something 


else; upper, outer. 

Now usually written in comb., as over.garment, overcoat; 
see Over- 8¢ and the Main words. . 

e1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 224 Pxt uferre hrif. ¢ 1050 Suppl. 
Affric's Voe. in Wr Wilcker 188/15 Lpendeton, cop, wet 
hoppada, ne? ufrescrud. ¢1386 [see Oveastor]. 1535 Cover- 
paLe Z£-rod. xxviii. ag The two shulders of the ouer body 
cote. 1598 Knaresborough I¥ills (Surtees) 1. a16 One paire 
of over britches. 1601 Hotiano Pliny I. 518 The ouer rind 
or barke would be taken away. 1889 John Bull 2 Mar. 150/x 
A skirt of black satin with over drapery of guipure lace. 

2. fig. Higher in power, anthority, or station; 
upper, superior. 

In existing words usually written in comb.,as over-superior, 
overlord; see Over. 2 and the Main words. 

¢1a0g Lay. 1520 Wheder ich maze pe ufere |¢ 1275 ouere] 
hond habben of pan kinge. /ééd. 1a89 Ah Brutus hefde ba 
ouere hond. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) sts Pe king of west 
sex adde euere pe ouere hond. ¢1485 Digby Myst. (188a) 
vy. 300 Se that the nether parte of reason In no wyse ther-to 
lende, than the ouer parte shall haue fredomynacion. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxiii go His Kirk sall haue the 
ouer hand. 1780 Voy. to F¥apan in Phit. Trans. LXX. 
App. a These Over Banjoses may be compared to the 
Mandarins of China. ..Tbey inspect every thing. 1874 ict 
37 & 38 Vict. c. 94 § 7 No consolidation... shall. -extend the 
eee or interests of any over superior, -_ 
_ 3. That is in excess or in addition; remaining 
beyond the normal amonnt; surplus, extra. (See 
OvER adv. 8, OVER- 19.) 

1494 Act 11 Len. VII, c. 13 The half-deal of the over 
Price of her, being above vi.s. viii. d. to be to the King. 


1832 Hr. Maatineau Homes Abroad v. 74,1 am soon to | 


begin building you a house atoverhours. 1896 Daily Vews 
ar Nov. 3/3 He knew nothing about the practice.. whether 
over or spoiled copies were given to the employés. 

4. That is in excess of what is right or proper; 
too great, excessive. 

Now mostly written in comb., as over-hastiness, over- 
care: see Oven. ag and the Main words. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 69 b, Through our 
owne ouer curiousnesse in searchyng and siftyng Gods 
workes. 15896 Datevmete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 4 105 
Thair ouir haistines, and ouer bent to reuenge. 1710 E. 
Waan &rit. Hud. 38 Yo..cool him after two Hours 
sweating, With over Pains, and over Prating. 1758 5S. 
Haywaro Sev. xvi. 469 Occasioned by nn over thirst for 
government, 1801 tr. Gabriclli's Alyst. Husb. 1V. $5 Had 
my over precautions rendered you.. miserable. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamfs it, § 1. ag Without over care as to which is 
largest or blackest. 

+5. Later, after. (In form ufera, severe.) Obs. 

¢893 K. Ecrrep Ores. 1v. v. § 2 Py les hit monn uferan 
dogore wrecce. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. I11. 438 Eallum pam 

pa stowe on uferum tidum geseod. ¢1205 Lav. 27794 

t he mihte an uuere daje[n] [¢ 1275 par after] Jelpen nor 

re dede(n), 

Over, v. Also sorth. and Se. our, ower, owre. 
[f. Over adv. CE. L. sueperare.)) 

+L. trans. To make higher (in amount); to raise, 
increase, In quot. 1602 absol. To go to a higher 
figure (by so much). Oéds. 

Fy 546 Supplic. of Poore Commons (E. E.‘Y.S.) 89 Oueryng 
both fynes & rentes, beyond all reasonand conscience. 1550 
Crowtey Efigr. 1206 To leauye greate fines, or to over the 
rent. s60a Canew Cornwall 37b, They will rather take 
bargaines, at these excessive fines, then a tolerable improved 
rent, being in no sort willing to ouer a penny. 

2. To leap or jump over ; to clear. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxix, Playing at leap-frog with the 
tombstones:..‘overing’ the Uikbe among them, one after 
the other, with the most marvellous dexterity. 1882 Socrety 
a8 Oct. 19/1 You never made mud pies, or played at tipcat, 
or ‘overed ' a post, 

+3. To get the better of, to master. Se. Obs. 

1486 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.)a28 A seke man 
that may nocht our himself in syk a rage and malady. /d7d. 
az1 Gif ony of thame may our his falow, be ony habilitee or 
strenthe, or suteltee, 

4. cllipt. To get over; to pass over. dial, 

18a5 Jamieson s.v., ‘He never over’d the loss of that bairn’. 
18a5 Baockert JV. C. Gloss. s.v., 'm sadly afraid she'll never 
over it, 1855 Ropinson Waitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It ower'd 
a bit’, it ceased a little,—the rain. [See E. D. D.] 


Over- is used with adverbial, prepositional, and 
adjectival force, in combination with sbs.; with 
adverbial and prepositional force in comb. with 
verbs; with adverbial force in combination with 
adjs., advbs., and prepositions. Its combinations 
are therefore exceedingly numerous, and, from the 
wide range of its meaning, very diverse in character. 
The following are the chief classes; but many 
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words have senses falling under two, three, or 
more of these, and there are individnal words in 
which the original sense of the prefix is so modified 
that it is difficult to assign them to any class. In 
some of its uses, moreover, over is a movable ele- 
ment, which can be prefixed at will to almost any 
verb or adjective of suitable sense, as freely as an 
adjective can be placed before a substantive or an 
adverb before an adjective. Although usually 
hyphened or even written as one word, such com- 
binations are hardly dictionary facts; they are really 
syntactic combinations which make the use and 
constrnetion of ever in the particular position more 
clear and obvions. In some of these combinations, 
however, there is a closer unification of sense, and 
others have a long history which it is desirable to 
show. All important combinations of over-, there- 
fore, including such as occur in more than one 
sense, and all snch as seem to require explanation, 
are treated as Main words in their alphabetical 
places; of the unimportant or obvions ones, ex- 
amples are here given under the classes to which 
they belong, with a few illustrations; but no 
attempt is made to enumerate all that have been 


used, much less all that are possible. 

Ofer- Vike ufar- in Gothic, xdar- and ode~ in OHG,, 
obar in OS., aber in Ger., over in Du,, xfer, ofr-, of in ON.) 
was already in OE. used in comb. with vhs., as oferclimban, 
ofercuman, oferdin, oferdrincan, oferlibban; with sbs., as 
Yerealdorman, oferbri, ofersegl, oferslop, yerurit, oferlufn, 
oferbiternes; with adjs.,as e/ergylacn, ofermé le, ofermddig, 
oerblide, oferfull, Bronsted! : also in advbs. formed from 
adjs., and in derivatives of phrases, as ofersallc, ofersdwise 
from gfer s#. Many of the OE. compounds are still in use, 
but the more part failed to live into ME., and the great 
majority of existing over- combinations are of later forma- 
tion, chiefly since ¢ 1550. . 

For the original stress of verbal and nominal compounds 
respectively, and later modifications, see Out-. As over is 
of two syllables, there is necessarily a subordinate stress on 
0, even in verbal compounds, where the main stress is on the 
root syllable. This rises in sense 27 to a distinct secondary 
stress, distinguishing e. g. o'ver-be'nd ‘bend too much’ from 
overbe nd “bend over’, In verse, the unstressed over- is 
often reduced to o’e7-, a single stressless syllable, as o'er- 
bend, o'ersha'dow; hut over- with main or secondary stress 
is not propstly 
the stress to be retained, as in o'c:r-exa‘moured, o'tir-in- 
curious, O¢ir-assumption, oer-repletion, See senses 27-30, 

I. Over- in spatial and temporal senses, and in 
uses directly related to these, 

1, With verbs, or with sbs. forming vbs., in the 
sense ‘over in space, on high, above the top or 
surface of’, as OVERBROOD, -CANOPY, -DROP, -HANG, 
-SOAR, etc. Also (4) in sense of ‘rising above, 
overtopping’, as OVER-RISE, -TOP, -TOWER; and (c) 
with the sense of position implying other notions 
of which it is a condition or element, as OVEREYE, 
OVERLOOK, OvERJOY, OVERWEEP, which see. 

Tbe compound verb is equivalent sometimes to the simple 
vb. with over adv., as in Overtay, to lay (something) over; 
or, more frequently, to the simple vb. (usually intr.) witb 
over prep., as in OveERHANG, to hang over (something), Ovra- 
Lik, to lie over or nbove (sometbing); but in many cases, as 
Oveaaacn, it is difficult or impossible to distinguish these. 

Examples: everbi:llow, -branch, -cap, cluster, 
-crown, -dangle, -dome, -droop, Pee -glint, 
-helm, -hover, -leer, ~pentise, -plumb, -spire, -stoop, 
-surge, -lip, -lurrel, -vista, -wave, etc. 

1814 Corerince Lett, to ¥. Afurvay (1895) 626 Any more 
peccant thing of Froth, Noise, and Impermanence, that 
may have *overhillowed it on the restless sea of curiosity. 
1850 Mus. Baowninc {sland xv, With trees that *overbranch 
The sea. 1839 Fraser's Alag. Xx. 44 The moon, rising with 
unclouded refulgence, *overcapped the crest of eternal 
forests. 1871 B. Tavion Faust (1875) 1. iit. 60 Lol in a 
shower Grapes that *o'ercluster Gush into must, 18.. G. 
Meagoitn Poems, Lark Ascending, Like water-dimples 
down a tide Where ripple ripple “overcurls. 1869 Baowninc 
Ring & BA, x1. 1814 Like bubble that *o’erdomes a fly. 1881 
H, James Portr. Lady xxiii, High-walled lanes, into which 
-ehlossoming orchards *overdrooped and flung a perfume. 
1861 M. AkNoto Southern Night, There, where Gibraltar's 
cannon’d steep *O'erfrowns the wave. 1805 W. Tavtoa in 
Ann, Rev. U1. 544 Like the star which “over-hovered the 
mangerat Bethlebem. 1850 Mas. Baownine JVine of Cyprus 
ii, Cyclops’ mouth might plunge aright in, While his one 
eye “over-leered, 1631 Baatuwait Whimsies, Gamester 4a 


A broad-brim’d hat *o’erpentising his discontented looke. - 


1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 189 A piece of ruinous cliff... 
almost *overplumbed the deck. 1844 Mas. Baowntnc 
Crowned & Buried iii, Altars *overstooped Vy meek-eyed 
Christs. 1610 Witter Hexapla Daniel 94 Set ina plaine, 
where no hils were, that it might not be *ouertipped by them. 
1810 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag, XX1X. 418 Shall..No 
golden cloud of praise *O’erwave his way? 

b. Some verbal compounds occur chiefly or 
only in the Pps. or gerund: cf. c. Such are 
over-banded, -bering, -placed, -shrined, etc. 

a 1653 G, Daxiet /dyll itt. 89 The Lust of Tyrants ("over- 
banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at Will. 
31382 Wveur 1 Kivgs vi. 18 And with cedre al the hows with 
ynforth was clothid, hauynge..grauyngis *ouerbeynge [1388 
apperyngeabone, L. eminentes), a 1618 Svivesten Mystere 
2 ge Father 8 Over All things, not *over-plac’t. 1895 

. W. Power, PAysiogr. Processes in Nat. Geog. Monogr. 

. £14 The overplaced materials brought down hy the floods. 
1589 Jirr. Mag. (1563) Aa viij, Standynge on a ladder, 


reduced to o'er unless the position allows | 


OVER.-. 


*ouershryned wyth the Tyborne,a meete trone for all suche 
..Trayters. Fs 

c. So in ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs., as OvEBHANG- 
ING, -SHADED, over-aurning, -beetling, -bellying, 
-boding, -curling, -greeling, -juiting, -pending, 
-shelving, -swinging, etc. (These may be formed 
to any extent.) 

1801 Soutnev Thalaba xu. xiii, Above the depth four 
*over-awning wings..Bore up a little car, 1854 H. Mitter 
Sch. & Schm. iv, (1857) 78 A small stream came pattering.. 
from the *over-beetling precipice above. 1895 REyNoxDs in 
Expositor Nov. 336 The gee and *overboding seuse of 
man’s life after death. 1895 J. Muir in Century Alag. June 
238/a [Snow] in massive *overcurling cornices, 1799 H. 
Guanev Cupid § Psyche xiv. 31 From that *o'erjutting crag, 
1812 Anne Prumrrae tr. Lichtenstein's Trav. 1. 134 It pre- 
sents theappearance ofa high sunken *oversbelving wall. 1859 
Dickens /. Two Cities vi, Under the *over-swinging lamps, 

d. with sbs., in sense ‘ situated above’ or ‘higher’; 
also, ‘the upper’ of two (or more) things: = OVER 
@. 1; as OVERBBIDGE, -BROW, -CHEEK ; so o'verco:rd, 
-dey:house, -half, -park, -pool, -world, 

1513-14 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 663, j long Roppe 
for the kyln, iiijs., et j *overcorde, ijd. 1421~-a b/d. 303 Pro 
cariacione feni ad le *Overdeybous, iiijs. 61450 ALivour 
Saluacioun 1463 On the “overhalf the Arche the watere no 
ferthere ranne. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 205 
Keper of his “overparke. 1535 CoveaDaLe /sa. xxxvi. a By 
the condite of the *ouerpole. 1858 Sears Athanasia 11. ix, 
3a5 They (pent men] believed there was un *overworld 
where God resided in space, and an underworld where all 
departed spirits were gathered together. 

6. In transferred senses of ‘higher, upper’, e. g. 
in pitch, as OVERBLOW v., OVERSOUND, OVERTONE. 

2. With the sense ‘above in power, authorily, 
rank, station’. In verbs, as OVERGOVERN, -LEAD, 
-LORD, -JIASTER, -RULE, -SWAY, etc. q-V. 5 SO OUE7= 
command, -order, etc. 

a1600 Hooker Ece?. Pol. vim. ii. 83 There is no higher 
nor greater that can in those canses *over-command them. 
31839 Bartey Festus (1852) 521 May He who “over-orders all, 
Speed thee upon thy quest !_ . 

b. So in sbs. and adjs., derived from or related 
to vbs., as OVERRULE, -RULER, -BULINO, -8EEB, 
-SWAY, etc.; also in other sbs., in sense of ‘higher, 
superior’, as OVER-KING, OVERLORD, etc.; So o'ver= 
chanter, -chief, -dignity, -god, ih shepherd, 

1538 Goodly Printer Ps, xxii. (rétle), [tis the song of David, 
committed to the *overchnunter. 1853 J. Stevenson tr 
Seda's Ecet. Hist, og If they should come into the presence 
of their *over-chief. 1607 Dav Trav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 49 
Though my bumillitie (I vow by heauen) Doth not affect 
that “ouerdignitie. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 12a Speaks 
not of self that mystic tone, But of the *Overgods alone. 
1882-3 Scuarr LEncycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 1933 ‘The lawful 
eee (Ger. oberhirt] of the Protestants living in 
bis see [Paderborn}. 


3. With the sense of inclination to one side so 
as to lean over the space beneath. In vbs., as 
OVERBEND, -BIA8, -LEAN, -SAIL2, -WEIGH, q. V. 
Also in derived sbs. and adjs., as OVERBIA8, OVER- 
LEANING, etc. 

4, With the sense of passing across over head, 
and so ‘away, off’. In verbs, as OVEBBLOW, 
-CABRY, -DRIVE, -GIVE, -GO, -PASS, etc.,q.v. So 
in derived sbs, and adjs. 

5. With the sense of snrmounting, passing over 
the top, or over the brim or edge. In verbs, as 
OVERCLIMB, -BOIL, -BRIM, -FLOW (q.v.), overbu‘bble, 
-burst, -well, etc. Sometimes (6) implying ‘pass- 
ing over withont hitting, missing’, 2s OVERLEAP, 
-Look, -sHoot. Also (¢) fig. of surmounting or 
gelting over an obstacle, an illness, a calamity, or 
the like, as OvERcomE. b. Also in derived and 
related sbs. and adjs., as OVERFLOW, -FLOWING, 


-sicur, overbirbbling, o-verspiash, etc. 

1896 Godey's Mag. Feb. 158/1 They showed soch an *over- 
bubbling of good-nature. 1856 Mas. H. O. Conant Zug. 
Bible Transl, i. (1881) 3 Outraged humanity has *overburst 
the bounds of discreet submission. 1888 Spuaceon Sern. in 
Votcs (N. Y.) 3« May, A sort of *over-splash of the great 
fountain of mercy. 1869 Biackmore Lorna D, xix, The 
water *overwelled the edge. 


6. With the sense of motion forward and down, 
and hence of overtnming, inversion. In verbs, as 
GOVERBALANCE, -BEAR, ~BEAT, -BLOW, -CAST, -SET, 
“THROW, -TURN, etc. So in derived sbs. and adjs., 
as OVERBEARING, -FALL, -SET, -TURN, etc. 

7. With the sense ‘down upon from above’. In 
verbs, as OVERCOME, -PALL, -QANO, -GO, -LEAP, 
“LOOK, -SEE, etc., q. V. 

8. With the sense ‘upon the snrface generally, all 
over, so as to prevail or abound over, cover, hide’. 
In verbs, as OvERCLOUD, to clond (a thing) over, 
cover over with cloud, OVERCLOTHE, -COVER, -GLAZE, 
-GROW, -HEAP, q.v. So overba'lm, -bepacich, -black, 
-blind, -cheer, -curiain, -dark, -darken, -dash, 
-drench, -dusl, -encrust, file, fling, flower, froth, 
Sruit, -gall, -gird, ~gloss, -hiurl, -husk, -ink, -lace, 
-deiler, -moss, + -noinl, -prick, -rust, -scalter, -scent, 
-scourge,-scraich,-scribble, -sculplure, -seal, shower, 
-stlver, -spangle, -spatter,-stain, -siud, -web, -wheal, 
-wipe, -wotnd, etc. 
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a 1851 Moir Child's Burial v, That ' the joy of grief’ (as 
Ossian sings) “o'erbaim'd the very air, a1657 Lovetace 
Poents (1864) 164 Me thought she took’d all *ore-bepatch'd 
withstars. 1613-18 Daniec Codd, Fist. Eng. (1626) 6 |Gildas] 
*ouer-blacks them [the Britons} with such vgly deformities. 
1613 ¥'. Ropants Nev. Goss. 78 LU setf-loue and couetousnesse 
did not *ouerblind and entangle the menof this age. 1555-8 
Puara Aeneid i ivb, His mother.. with a roset youth 
his cies and countnaunce “overeheared, 1577 Test. 12 Patri. 
archs (1706) 52 If you be *overdarkned with wickedness. 
1589 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 70 Lina- 
ments, wherevpon this native colour was *ouerdasht. 1590 
— Ort. Fur. Wks. (Reldg.) 1131/1, 1 stand amaz'd deep 
Yover-drench’d with joy. 1606 Suans. Tr, 4 Cr. ne ii 
179 And give to dust, that is a little guilt, More laud 
then guilt *oredusted. 1632 Lirncow 7rav. x, The Hals.. 
most exquisitly *ouer-filed, nad indented with Mosaieall 
worke, 1876 Baownine Nat. Afagic i, Embowered With— 
who knows what verdure, “o'erfruited, *o'erflowered? 1606 
Snans. Tr. § Cr. v. iii, 54 Their eyes *ore-galled, with 
secourse of teares. 1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. vi. (1851) 
125 When the gentle west winds shall open the fraitfall 
bosome of the earth thus *over-girded by your imprison- 
ment. 1673 Hiexeeineitt Gregory Father Greydeard 145 
This realm was. .*overhurt'd with the new modern orthodox, 
1824 Beopors Le?. Dec. in Poems p. xxxvi, Lost to German 
and alt humane baal *o'erhusked with sweet dozing 
sloth, 185 Baowninc Yeon 2 The sprinkled isles, Lity on 
lily, that *oerlace the sea. 1827 Pottok Course T. vu. (1860) 
187 *O'erletter'd by the hand Of oft frequenting pilgrims, 
1610 G. Frercuen CArist’s Trt. 1. xx, Our ships so *over- 
moss’t, and brands so deadly blown. ¢1g50 Liovp Treas. 
Heaith (1585) X ij, *Over noynt the burned place therewith, 
for it heateth wonderfullye. 1535 Latimea Sev. 218¢ Sund, 
Trinity Wks. 1. 28 How hath this truth “*over-rusted with 
the pope's rust? x6g5 Fucuer CA. Hist. vu. i. § 1 *Over- 
sented with the fragrant ointment of this Prince’s memory. 
1535 CoverDaALr 2 £sdras vi. 20 Whan the worlde..shalbe 
*ouersealed, then wyt I do these tokens, x608 Suaxs. 
Per, 1. iv. 26 Pericles... With sighs shot through, and 
biggest tears *o'er-shower'd, Leaves Tarsus. a 1628 F, 
Geevit Sidney (1652) 176, I beheld this grave subject.. 
*over-spangled with eee 1598 SHAKS. Yohn 10, 1.236 
Our hands..besmear'd and “ouer-staind With slaughters 
pencill. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 797/a Those 
synnes onely whiche are with the pencetl of daily prayer 

ouer 

b. So with ppl. ndjs. and vbl. sbs,, as OVER- 
GROWN, -GROWTH, -LAYER, -LYINQ, etc.; 50 over- 
noting, -wooded adjs.; o-verseri:bble sb. 

1567 Dranxt //orace Bij, Correcting and perfyting them 
with “ouernotyng hand, 1890 E, Jounson Rise Caristendom 
2 We may distinguish in this great palimpsest the old 

oman Scripture from the monkish *over-scribble. 1797 
Coteriocs Lime-tree Bower xo The roaring delt, "o’er- 
wooded narrow, deep. 

c. With sbs, in the sense ‘ overlying, covering, 
wom over or above’, ‘upper or outer’ (cf. OVER 
a, 1b); as in OvERBODY, -CLOTH, -COAT, -DRESS, 
*QLAZE, -8II0E, ete.; so o-ver-bo:dice, -ca:pe, -cloak, 
-collar, -gaiter, -gown, -jacket, -shirt, etc.; also 
attrib, or adj., as OVERCUP, 

1470-85 [see Ovea-caament], 3869 Routledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. 347 He wore a bright scarlet over-shirt. 1893 Amer. 
Missionary Oct. 325 Many of the Wie wear cotton over- 
cloaks. 1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 The elaborate over- 
jacket of the Louis XV period. 1897 Sesto. Gas. 15 July 
3/2 A design demanding some skit! in thearrangement of its 

_overbodice, Jfod. U.S. Advt., These leggings are a sort of 
overgaiter made of waterproof material, 

®. With the sense of motion over a surface 
generally, so as to cover in whole or part; also of 
motion to and fro upon or all over; as in OvER- 
BLOW, -BREDE, -GANG, -QLIDE, -RIDE, -RUN, -SWEEP, 
ete. So overbreak, -brow'se, -etrculate,-range, -riot, 
“rush, -scour, -skim, -slur, -trail, -twtst, -whisper, 
ete. Also with derived sbs. and adjs., as Over- 
THRUST, 

, 18s Brownine Easter Day xvii, A final belch of fire .. 

Overbroke allheaven. 1850 Mas. Browninc Soul's Travel- 
Zing viii, Banks too steep ‘To be "o'erbrowzéd by the sheep, 
1632 Lithcow Trav. v. 229 That Orient maiesty arising to 

ouercirculate the earth, 1840 Baownine Sordello 3. 216 
Too sure ta *over-riot and confound..each brilliant istet 
with itself, c1sgo Greens Fr. Bacon xv. 4 To scud and 

ouer-scour the earth in poast. 1811 Swettev in Hogg 
4.ife (1858) 1. 383 Without. .employing any kind of dectama- 

tion, *overslurring, or sophistry. 1833 Tenxvson Lady 4 
Shalot? Poems to ‘Vhe little isle is .. *overtrailed Wit! 
Foxes. 1806 J. Granamer Birds Scol. 40 Ivy close, that “over. 
twisting binds, 5 

10. With the sense ‘across, from side to side, to 
the other side (L. ¢rans)’; ns OVERRBING, -OARVE, 
“CROSS, -DRAW, ete. So over-festoo-n, -li'nk, -send, 
split, ete. 

3840 Browsxc Sordelio 1. 662 Thus thrall reached thrall: 
He *o erfestooning every intervnl. x1g99 Haxtuvt Voy. LH. 
ut, 77 A bridge made of many rhe *ouertinked al together 
with two mightie cheines. 138% Wvetr Jude: iii, 28 The 
foordis of Jordan that *ouersenden [Vulg. ¢ransmittunt] in 
to Moab, 1593 Teli.-Troth's N. ¥. Gift a9 Loyalty re- 
covereth a world of *oversplit infirmities. 

b. So in derived sbs, and adjs., as OVERCUT, ete. 

11. With the sense of bringing or gaining over 
to a party, opinion, ete. In verbs, as OvER- 
BRIBE, -INTREAT (-en¢rea?), -PERSUADE, q.¥. So 
over-forrce, ees -pray, -teuipt, 
rs 1603 Drayton Sar, Wars vi. Ixii, Phoebus (she said) was 

over-forc'd by art. 1762 Life Sprat in Biogr. Dict. X. 486 
Ile owns himself to have been “over-influenced to it by the 

wers above. 1610 G. Fustcnsa CArist's Vict, 1. xxvii, 
he judge might partial be, and *over-prayed. 1643 Minton 


Divorce 1, xiv, t the soul of a Christian. should be 
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*over-tempted and castaway. 1749 Fintpinc Tou: Jones 
avut ii, A small breach of friendship which he had been 
over-tempted to commit. 

b. So with derived sbs. and adjs., as Over- 
PERSUASION, and other sbs, as + OVER-MONEY. 

12. With the sense of‘ across a bonndary ’; hence, 
of transgression ; as in OVEROANG, -Go, -LA8H, elc. 
Also in derivatives, as OVERLASHING. 

13. With the sense ‘beyond a point or limit, 
farther than’; in vbs., as OVERFLY, -00, -GROW, 
-REACH, over-cla‘sp, etc. Also in derivatives, as 
OvERcoINe, 

1778 Anata Amer. Ind, 310 The hunter..makes off to 
a sappling, which the bear by over-clasping cannot climb. 

14. With the sense as in OVERTAKE, q. v. So in 
OVERCATCHIL, -OET, -ALE, -HAUL, -HENT, -HIE, -NIM, 

15. With the sense as in OVERHEAR, q.y. So in 
OVERLISTEN, OVERSEE 4. 

16. With the sense ‘all through’ (something 
extended), ‘through the extent of’, ‘from begin- 
ning to end’; in vbs., as OVEILOOK, -NAME, -PASS, 
-READ, -VIEW, etc. 

17, With the senses ‘through’, ‘to the end of” 
in time; ‘to an end or issue’, ‘to extinction’ (= 
Out- 15 b); in vbs., as OVERPASS, -RUN, -8EY; so 
overdrea' mt, -dure, -last, -waste. 

18:8 Miuatan Savor 171 As though they had *o'erdream‘d 
The churlish winter. 1633 J. Done Hist, Septuagint 197 
Hut this story of Aristeus hath “*overdured those flames. 
1885-94 R. Brivces Eros 4 Psyche Jan. x, She begs but 
what shall welt *o’erlast a day. 1603 Drayton Bar, Wars 
vu Ixaiii, None regarded to maintaine the tight, Which being 
“over-wasted, was gone out. 

18. With the sense ‘ beyond’ in time, ‘too long’, 
‘too late’; in vbs., as OVERRIDE, -KEEP, -LIVE, 
“STAY, etc.; so overtarry. In sbs. in the sense 
‘surviving’, as o'ver-beltef, -structure, 

1843, Lytton Last Bar, ww. iv, | have overtarried, my lord. 
xsgor W.W. Prvtonin Contemp. Kev, Dec, 838 Some ot them 
are over-betiefs, preserving the traditions of their great past. 

19. With the sense ‘remaining over’ or ‘in 
addition or excess’, ‘surplns’, ‘extra’; as in vb. 
OVERLEAVE; in sbs. as OVERDEAL, OVERTIME; So 
over-hours, -matler, -wages. 

1832 "Over hours [see Over a. 3]. 3887 Roceas in Con- 
temp, Rev. May 686, 1 was astonished at discovering where 
the worst cases of over-hours were. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
5 Feb. 5/2 It contains seven pages of ' *over-matter’ put in 
type for ‘ Fors‘ but never before published. 1856 OumstEp 
Slave States 103 All that they choose to do more than this 
they are paid for..: and invariably this *over-wages is used 
hy the stave for himself... Nearly alt gained by overwork $5 
a month. | ; « ' 

20. With the notion of repetition, ‘over again’; 
in vbs., as OVERACT, -HEAR, -READ, -8AY; in sbs., 
us OVERCOME, -woRD. So overquea‘th, OE. ofer- 
cwedan, to say over again, repeat; over-fourght 
ppl. adj. 

7x Blickl, Hom, 15 We hit sceolan eft ofereweban. 1902 
West, Gaz, 3 Dec. 4/2 There is something of an over- 
cA hattle, and a slaying of the slain, , 

21. With the sense of overcoming, putting down, 
or getting the better of, by the action or thing 
expressed; in vbs., as OVERAWE, -BRAVE, -DARE, 
“FACE, q.v.3 80 overbray’, -cho'ke, -cow, -dase, 
-deave, -drowse, fright, -lume, -notse, -stifie, -war, 
-wrestle. So in verbal derivatives, as overcowed, ete. 

It is possible that overburden, overcark, overload, over- 
weigh, and the like, belong originally here, rather than to 37. 

1876 Biackie Songs Relig. & ly zoz To *overbray The 
voice of grave authority. x603 Fioato Montaigne 1. xxx. 
(1632) 102 We have attogether “*overchoked her [Nature}. 
1834 Peinc.e 4/*. Sé& x. 312 0le, One feels oneself fairly 
‘*overcowed ', and dare not even aspire to be heard. 1632 
Quaates Div. Fancies it. 2xxit (1660) 64 She smiles, she 
wonders, being *overdaz’d With his bright beams, stands 
silent, stands amaz‘d, 1817 Woavsw. Vernal Ode iv, To lie 
and listen—till *o’er-drowstd sense Sinks, hardly conscious 
of the influence. 17:1 Suartesa. Charac., (1737) L. 88 This 
. cou'd never have been acted by other than mean spirits, 
such rs had been held in awe, and soe aguas by the 
magi. 1794 I WittaMs Shrove Twesday 3 When .. lesser 
planets Phebus had “o’erlumed. ax Cowev Great- 
ness in Verses & Ess. — 326 No Mirth or Musick *over- 
noise your Fears. 1666 W. Bocuuast 2 ae ae a5 
*Overstifling and weakening people with too much sweating. 
15889 Waaxer Alb. Eng. v. 2xv. Gi b, The chiefe and gravest 
of the Peeres, did *ouer-warred flye Into the Woods, 1, 


Srenser F. Q, t vii. 24 When life recover’d had the raine, | 


And “over-wrestled bis strong enimy. 

II. Over- in the sense of ‘over or beygml’ in 
degree or quality; hence, of surpassing, excelling, 
exceeding, excess, 

22. With the notion of doing some action over or 
beyond another agent, of going beyond, surpassing, 
or exeelling in the action denoted by the simple 
vb. In verbs, as OVERBID 3, OVERLEAP 4, OVER- 
RUN 9; so overamble, -bandy, -bark, -blaze, -cackle, 
-chant, -cry, -perk, -ring, -ruff, -seream, -smite, 
-squeak, -stare, etc. 

1s8a StanvynuRST cEncis 1. (Arb.) 38 Herpalicee, sweeft 
queene, steeds strong *ouerambling. 9s Nasuz /. 
Pennilesse Dijb, He so far outstript him in vilanious words, 
and *ouerbandied him in bitter tearmes. 1652 Sctatre Cre. 
eee. (1653) 2 The sparkling of the one, *overblared 
the duskishnesse of the other. 


1562 *Ouercakill [see OVER- y ver 


OVER-. 


cxow]}, 1628 Sutnvey Witty Fair One 1. it, An bundred 
nightingales Shall falt down dead..For grief to be *o’er. 
chanted. 1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. alviii. 3 That that 
gorgeousnesse or that toftines “overperk not Gods power, 
1604 IT. M. Ant & Nightingale C iv, He walkt the chamber 
with such a pestiflent Gingte, that his Spurs *ouersqueake 
the Lawyer. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. 17. 11. i 37, 1 would 
*ore-xtare the sternest cies that looke: Out-braue the heart 
most daring on the earth. 

b. In verbs formed on sbs., with the sense of 
surpassing in, or in the rdle of, as over-du-lh, 
-mweltitude; esp. in nonee-phrases, as overgospel 
the gospel,over- Macpherson Macpherson, over-puppy, 
ete. Cf, Our- 31, 23. 

1606 Suacs. Tr 4 Crt. iit ‘et The seeded Pride... must 
or now be cropt, Or shedding breed a Nursery of like cuil 
To ouer-bulke vs all. 1634 Mitton Comws 73: The herds 
would over-multitude their Lords. 3647 Wann Sim. Cobler 
‘7 He wilt outlaw the Law, .. Sheree the Gospell. 
1738 Snznivan in Sevift's Lett, (1768) 1V. 124 My two 
puppies have. soverpap ye their Tsapny stipe. 1826 SouTugy 
Lett. (1856) 1V. 17 Thisis over-Macphersoning Macpherson. 

23. In reficxive vbs., with the sense of surpassing 
oneself, i. e. one’s former or ordinary achievements, 
one’s capacity, strength, etc. ; often with the sense 
of exhansting oneself by the action; sometimes 
merely of doing to excess or too much, as in 37: 
as OVERBLOOM itself, OVERDRBINK, -EAT, -SLEEP 
oneself ; so over-bow'l, over-plo't, over-folk, etc. 

1886 Daily News 6 Sept. 3/4 He wilt ‘over-bowl himself 
if he is not very careful, 1748 Ricnaapson Clartssa (1811) 
IV. 57, I have *overeplotted myself. 1853 Miss Vones Aeir 
of Redel. xii, She has *over-polked herself in London, and 
is sent bere for quiet and country air. 

24. In sense ‘more than’: wilh verbs, as Over- 
BALANCE, -FILL, -MATCH, -MATE, etc.; so ozer- 
compensate, -conquer, -euply, -equal, fit, overcome, 
parallel, -satisfy. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) U1. 678A damage... which 
will be *over-compensated by its produce to the party 
sustaining it. 1602 Carew Cornwall 64b, The women 
would be verie loth to come bebinde the fashion, in new- 
fanglednes .. if not in costlynes,.. which perhaps might 
*ouer-empty their husbands purses. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. 11. 186 Bona is *over-equall’d hy Bishops Kidder and 
Ken. 1746-31 Watp2on Isle of Alan (1865) 72 Shoes .. of 
such a monstrous length and bigness, that they would 
infinitely have *over-fitted the feet of the giants set up in 
Guild-hall. 1647 Taare Comm, Rom. viii, 37 We do *over- 
overcome, because throngh faith in Christ we overcome 
before we fight. 1620 Foao Linea V. (Shaks. Soc.) 68 Nor 
shall [it] euer [be] ‘ouer-paralleled by any age succeeding. 
1609 Br. Hate No Peace w. Konre § 13 Who can abide that 
any mortatt man should *ouer-satisfie God for his sinnes ? 

. So in derivatives; also in other adjs., ns OVER- 
DUE, OVERFULL, overcomplete, ower-wormanly, 

3868 G. Strenexs Runic Sfon, 1. 280 The alphabet thus 
inscribed being oceasionally incomplete or *overcomplete. 
1682 DaypEn Dwke of Guise t. iii, Such an habitual *over- 
womanly goodness. i 

25. With the sense ‘exceedingly, beyond measure, 
lavishly’, In verbs, often rendering L. sufer-, as 
OVERABOUND, -FLOURISH, -GLAD, -ONRJEVE, -HIGU, 
-HOPE, -JOY, etc. In adjs., as OVERDEAR, o:ver- 
excelling, over-glorions, Now obs. ot arch., the 


sense Having usually passed into 27. 

41656 Br. Haru /nois. World um. i, Those *over-excelling 
glories of the good Angels. 1633 Forp ‘7is Pity v. v, How 
*over-glorious art thou in thy wounds, Triumphing over 
infamy and hate t 

26. With the sense ‘to n greater extent, or at 


a greater rate, than is usual, natnral, or intended ; 
too far’. In verbs, as OVERACT, -BID, -BUY, 
“CARRY, -COUNT, -ENTEK, -ESTEEM, -ESTIMATE, 
-HOLD, -LAUNCH, -LET, -PAY, -PRIZE, -RATE, -SELL, 
etc. In adjs., as OVERAWFUL, ete. 

27-80. With the sense ‘in or to excess, too 
much, too’. Now a leading sense of over- in 
combination with verbs, adjectives, substantives, 
and adverbs. 


In mod.Eng. very common with a negative (esp. in adjs, 
and their derivatives), asin wot aut, not over-obliging, 
"he was not over-pleased with the result’; in which woz over- 
is said by titotes for ‘not quite enough’, ‘somewhat de- 
ficiently": nof over-tvise = rather wanting in wisdom, 

This sense was approached in Gothic by the adj. w/irz/udls 
‘fult to overflowing’, and the vb, x/arwahsian ‘to oer 
exceedingly’ (repr. Gr. trepavgdrecy); it was frequent in oe 
expressed by 0/7 9/-, before adjs., nouns of quality an 
action, rarer with vbs.; occasional in OHG. (wéareq3an, 
ubartrinchan, -trenkan, xbarfullt; cf. MHG, udervos). In 
OE. it occurs in many adjs.,a few vbs., and numerous 
derivative or other sbs. In OE, and the cognate langs., 
over was in true combination; its generalized use in mod, 
Eng, renders it much more a distinct element, often merels- 
in syntaeticat combination, so that, except in a few words 
of ofd standing, it is usually hyphened to the word which it 
qualifies. " 2 

In verbe, there is a distinct secondary stress on orer~ which 
may, in case of antithesis or emphasis, become the main stress, 
Adjectives, substantives, and adverbs have normally even 
stress: over-a'pt, overabstemious, OCFAUOTTY, OVE 
ocfien; either stress being tinbte to be subordinated, ac- 
cording to the construction and emphasis. Thus, an over 
apt scholar, we think him over-api; wwe uvaal culturt, 
nat over-cuiture, In this sense, over is rarely contrac 
in verse to o'er-, and properly’ only where the stress 
retained, as in o'¢:7-xa" mo. 


27. With verbs (or with sbs. pe bed forming 
bs). A few oceur in OE, e.g. ofe7an, a ? 


OVER-. 


-drincan, -fyllan, -steman, -sprecan (some of which 
however only approach this sense, or can be othcr- 
wise explained). ME. added to these, 21300, 
OVERCARK, -CUARGE (F. surcharger); @1400 
OVERHEAT, -LADE, -PRAISE, -RUN, over-dread, 
-sup; a1g0o OveRpRIvE. In fhe 16th century 
they began to abound, as OVERRBLOW, -BOIL, 
-BURDEN, -BUSY, -CLOY, -CRAM, “DARE, -EAT, -FEAR, 
-OORGE, -LABOUR, -LOAD, -LOVE, ~PLEASE, -REACII, 
-ROAST, “Woo, over-bake, -black, -cull, -dull, -tteh. 
By 1600 it had become allowable to prefix over- 
{o any vb. whose sense admitted of it, so that we 
find, besides those entered as Main words: 

arrooaver-afflict, argue, -cherish,-chill, -cleave, 
commend, -confute, -creed, -dozt, -engage, -expect, 
fancy, feel, fix, -gird, -grace, -grasp, -honour, 
-know, -linger, -loath, -magnify, -marl, -meddle, 
-mix, -motsien, -multiply, nourish, -oblige, -pam- 
per; -preface, promise, -prove, -reward, -Satce, -Sot, 
-store, -thick, -till, -vilify, -worship, etc. 

a1800 o-ver-a'gonize,-boast, -digest,-gratify nurse, 
pepper, -plot, -possess, -velax, etc. 

a1900 over-dlame, -book, -borrow, -bowl, -breed, 
-cultivate, -damn, -dance, -decorate, -doctrinize, 
-edit, educate, -egg, -emphasize, -enjoy, -enrich, -ex- 
aggerate, -express, -fag, fatten, feast, fe fatten, 
-flog, -gamble, -generalize, -gun, -hate, -horse, 
-humanize, -inflate, -influence, -insure, -job, -kick, 
-land, -learn, -mill, -objectify, -organize, -pack, 
-peacock, -pet, ~plum, ~puff, -quarter, -race, -rap- 
turize, -represent, -scare, -scrub, -slander, -staff, 
-teach, -worry, elc. 


1645 Br. Hats. Remedy Discontents 
afflicts his body, kills a Subject. 15 
let them not hee *ouerbaked. 3593 
(Grosart) IV. 91 Shuld I *oner-blacke mine Incke, perplexe 
pale Paper..with the sadde tedious recitall? 1896 Newron 
Dict, Birds \ntrod. 35 We must not *over-blame those who 
caused it. 1657-83 Evetyn //ist. Relig, (1850) I, 23: En- 
deavour that we 4c not “*over-cherish their emotions and 
solicitudes, 1664 — Kad. Hort. Jan. in Sylva ete. (1729) 
191 Such seeds are in peril of being. .*over-chill'd and frozen. 
1616 Surrit. & Maekn. Country Farme 352 Take heed, 
not to *oner-cleane the stocks of your trees. 1605 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas, Sonn. tate Peace xxxvi, One *oner-Creeds, 
another Creeds too-short. 1893 Nasus Four Lett, Conf. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 251, I do not *overcull my own workes, 
1809 Han. More Celebs 1. xxi. 318 Such a fear of *overe 
cultivating learning, that [ete.}, 1303 R. Baunne Hand?. 
Syune 5166 Holde evene hem betwene Nat “over-drede 
ne overwene. 1897 J. Payne Royal Exch. 31 The multi- 
tude of there worcks *over qulleth and burdeneth. a 1680 
Cuaanocn Attrib, God (1834) Il. r2z He never *over- 
engageth himself above his ability. 1635 Br, PeTersoro’ 
in Buccleuch MSS, 1. 275 Your Lordship..might well judge 
me otherwise, if I shonld *over-fancy that way. _ 1611 
Beaum. & Fi. King & No King 1. i, You think to “oner- 
grace me with The marriage of your sister. 1755 Afan 
No. 10. 4 The drunkard, who seeks his pleasure in drink, 
*over-gratifies his appetite. 31805 NELSON 2 Jan, in Nicolas 
Disf. (1846) V1. 313 The Ventura..is *over-gunned. 1813 
Wetuncton in Gurw. Desf. X. 77 Great care must be 
taken..not to “overhorse any [regiments}, Too many 
horses are worse than too few. 1899 Sanovs Zuropz Spec. 
oes 93 So huge a multitude of..works as in this over- 
ranke age mens finger *over-itching have produced. 1639 
Futter floly War i. xiv. (1647) 133 Neither ignorant of 
his greatnesse, nor “over-knowing it. 1874 L, ToLLemacne 
in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 238 A lesson which .. most Englishmen 
have already *overlearnt. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. 
iv. i. 242 He loves not to “‘over-linger any in an afflicting 
hope, hut speedily dispatcheth the fears or desires of his 
expecting clients, 1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. Ef. 28 
The Chymistes..*overmagnifying their preparations. 2 1700 
Carecn (J), Little pleasure *overmixt with woe. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 422 It will *over-Moisten the Roots, so as 
the Wormes will eate them, a@1656 Br. Hatt Kem. Wks. 
(1660) 13 Our Romanists exceed..both in *over-multiplying 
and over-magnifying of it. 1658 Osaorn Adv. Sos Wks, 
(1673) 80 If it be dangerous to “over-oblige a King, it is 
mortal in relation to a Free-State. 1633 Br. Hat Oceas. 
Medit. (1851) 123 Who would *over-pamper a body, for the 
worms? 1720 R. Meao Plague Pref., Wks. (1762) 233 Wrong 
notions. .may sometimes *over-possess their minds. a 2754 
— Fevers ii, ibid. 482 That very warmth.. becoming pree 
judicial, by *over-relaxing the fibres. 1682 WHELer gen, 
Greece 312 We had like to have *over-sawe'd it [the Supper] 
with wine, «1643 J. Suute ¥udgem. §& Mercy (1645) 11 
Men have so “oversotted themselves, APA ctlitool fe tomvee 
the courses of men. 1393 Lancy. P. Pl. C. vit. 429 Ich 
gloton..*ouer-sopede at my soper. s60r Hoitanp Piiny 
I. 555 Nothing is lesse profitable, and expedient, than to 
labor a ground exceeding much, and to “ouer-til it, 1651 
Baxtea Inf. Bapt. 345 quickly found too many over. 
valuing it, and some *overvilifying it. 18.. in Afacm. Mag, 
(1880) XLI. 225 Overworked, *over-worried, Over-Croker'd, 
over-Murray'd. 1635 *Over-worship [see Overrratse). 


b. This use is often found with pa. pples., when 
the other parts of the verb occur with over- rarely 
or not at all: as in over-agitated, -answered, -as- 
sessed, -bitten, -bred, -browned, -brushed, -chafed, 
chased, -chidden, -coached, -corned, -culled, -cum- 
bered, -delighted, -disciplined, -discounted, -dunged, 
-exacted, -exalted, -explained, -fagged, -famed, 
fawned, furnished, -goaded, -handicapped, -ha- 
vassed, helped, -hurried, -imported, -instructed, 
-iodized, -listed, -mortgaged, -mucked, -pained, 
~pointed, -polished, -protracted, -provoked, -ravished, 


& Hee that *over. 
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-represented, -restored, -veiched, -rigged, -sated, 
saturated, -scertted, -seasoned, -seeded, ~-settled, 
smitten, -soaked, -stalled, -stent, -stored, -stowed, 
-stuffed, -sweated, -thronged, -tippled, -tutored, 
-vexed, -withered, cle. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. mi. vii. 290 What is fit to be 
determined in a business so *over-agitated. x85x Ruskin 
Stones Ven, 1. App. viii. 364 They [plates]. .are *over-hitten, 
they are hastily drawn. 1659 Gaupen Tears Church Pref. 
14 *Over-bred, and too much Gentlemen, 1806 A. Hunter 
Cutina (ed. 3) 117 Take care that it be not *overbrowned. 
1561 Hottvausu Hom. Afoth. 21 It is good for the stomake 
that is *ouerchafed. 1616 Suar., & Markn. Country Farme 
666 Nature will not be *oner-chased. 1565 Jewe. Def 
A pol, (161) 620 To be too careful, and *ouercombred about 
the indgements of mortal Men. ar6co Hooker Ser. 
Pride i Wks. 1888 T11. 598 The fearful estate of iniquity 
*over-exalted. 1642 Furtea Holy & Prof, St. v. xviit. § 14 
Thecity.. was instantly conquered, whose strength was much 
*over-famed. 160a Breton Afother's Blessing xiiii, And 
nener be with flatterers *onerfawnd. 1703 CoLier Ess. 
is. 158, | dont think myself *over-furnished. 1841-4 Emerson 
ss. Ser. 1. vi (1876) 142, 1 am “overinstrncted for my return, 
1878 Aangy Photogr. (1881) 62 The solution is ‘ *over-iodized '; 
that is, it is super-saturated with silver iodide. 1665 Cons, 
Col. Ree. (1852) 11. 23 Mr. Edward Palmes appeales to this 
Court .. for being *onerlisted by James Rogers and Cary 
Latham. 1868 Dublin Univ. Mag., Vhe travelling histrionics 
commemorated, or rather *over-over-coloured by Crabbe. 
1589 Garene Afenaphon (Arb.) 25 When thon art *over- 
pained with passions, 1745 Buackwatt Sacr. Class, I. 1, ii. 
$5.85 A judicious ear would he offended with a style “over- 

lish’d. 1633 Br. Hatt Occas. Afedit, (1851) 149 It grieves 

im, to be *over-provoked to onr punishment. rg00 Dati; 
News 17 Oct. 4/5 In Wales the Liberalsare aouaeererreeteds 
Inthe predominant partner the Tories are over-represented. 
3627 Cart. Smita Seaman's Gram, v. x8 Shee is *oner- 
rigged. 1819 SHELLEY Cyclops 507 I'm. . With the young feast 
*over-sated. 16ar Fietcnaa Prderit iv. ii, Had I been 
*over-season'd with base anger, And suited all occasions to 
my mischiefs. r6x5 W. Lawson Country JTousew. Gard. 
(1626) 22 One could not thriue for the throng of his neigh- 
bours..like a Corne-field *oner-seeded, or a towne oner- 
Panes @1639 W. WHATELEY Profofppes 1. xxvi. (1640) 
82 Be not *over-setled in a purpose about things of this 
nature, 31628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 153 That we are 
either vnacquainted, or “onerstalled with it. 1786 //ar'st 
Rig in Chambers Pop. /7u#. Scot. P. (1862) 46 Frae this 
they tell, as how the rent O’ sic _a room was “overstent. 
& are Hate Prin. Orig. Man, i. ix. 208 The Ocean it self 
would have been long since *over-stored with Fish. x6x0 
Hot.anp Camden's Brit. 493 Richard the last Abbot.. being 
Aue edelS it were with wealth. 1691 Norats Pract, Disc. 
Pref. 6 They suffer in their Morals by being *over-tutour'd, 
as some men do in their Health by being over-physick’d. 

28. With adjectives, simple or derivative. 

These appear already in OE. and the cognate langs. In 
OE. nearly 30 examples are recorded, including oferotiae, 
oferceald, ofercali, oferfett, oferfull, ofergrédiz, oferhtak, 
oferhtid, ofermicel, oferranc; oferéte, -ttol, ofersprecol, 
oferglenged, oferinddiz, oferméditc, etc. In OE. these were 
treated as true compounds, In ME. over was often written 
separately, and its use began to be extended beyond the 
words handed down from OE. Since ¢rsoo, the tendency 
has been to treat over as a movable element which can 
be prefixed at will to any adj.; and in Sc, and north, Eng. 
dialects, where ower, owre is the regular equivalent of 
Standard Eng. foo, it is always written as a separate word. 
In literary English it is usually hyphened, exc. in a small 
number of combinations of ancient standing and frequent use, 
which are usually written as single words: e.g. OVERFOND, 
Ovearuct, Overmucn, etc. But even in literary Eng., over 
is sometimes treated as a separate word, and the conscious- 
ness that it is such is seen in the colloqnial strengthened 
form over and above, ‘not over and above particular’. 

The more important of these are treated as Main 
words: see OVERACTIVE, -BITTER, -BOLD, -BUS8Y, 
etc, Other examples are: Of OE. age overdlithe. 

@1400 ovver-sou'r, -steadfast, -rwroth. 

a1500 over-blind, -covetous, -dainty, -delicious, 
Selon, Soul, -good, -huge, -mighty. 

21600 o'ver-a'pl, -base, -battle, capable, -captious, 
-charitable, -childish, -corrupt, -deep, -extreme, 
faint, faithful, fierce, foolish, frail, -gamesome, 
general, -gentle, -greasy, -gross, -haught, -heinous, 
-tdle, -insolent, -lightheaded, -lofty, -meck, -merry, 
-ordinary, -painful,-passionate, -pert, piteous,-plau- 
sible, -plentiful, -politic, -potent, -presumpluous, 
-prolix, -prone, -rife, -rude,-russet, -sapless, -severe, 
-slack, small, -soft, -stale, -stately, -timorous, -true, 
-vehement, -young, etc. 

@1700 o'ver-abstemtious, -apprehensive, -barren, 
-big, -bookish, -bounteous, careless, -ctreunspect, 
-coptous, -courteous, -coy, -distant, -exgutsite, -fac- 
tous, -fellowly, fit, frequent, fruitful, -godly, 
-grateful, -guilty, -haughty,-heady,-hollow,-homely, 
-honest, -inclinable, just, -lascivious, -lawyerlike, 
laxative, -lewd, -licentious, -lively, -logical, -loose, 
-malapert, -mean, -merciful, -mild, -moist, nimble, 
obedient, -obese, -obsequious, -open, -arthodox, 
-oscitant, -peremptory, -pervicacious, -plain, -plen- 
teous, -polemical, -~ponderous, -popular, -positive, 
-precise, -pregnant, -public, -puissant, -resolute, 
-rough, -sad, -saucy, -serutinous, -serious, -servile, 
-stck, ~stlent, -simple, -slavish, -slight, -slope, 
-solemn, -spacious, -steady, -stiff, -sublime, -super- 
stitious, -sure, -terrible, -thrifly, -tight, -uberous, 
-unsuttable,-valiant ,-venturons, -voluble, -wanton, 
-wary, -wayward, -wily, -woody, and others. 


OVER-. e 


a1800 over-bashful, -diligent, -clegant, -famous, 
vyealous, judicious, -learned,-luxuriant, -neat,-new, 
-notable, -pensive, -provident, -rational, -ready, 
-righteous, -sanguine, -tame, -tart, -tense, -thick, 
-vigorous, and many others. 

@ 1900 o'ver-clea'n, -conscientions, -conscious, -fas- 
tidious, -genial, -incurious, -mellow, -particular, 
-patient, -prompt, -quiet, -squeamish, -studious, and 
others without limit. 


1699 BentLey Phad. 240 Mr. Selden was not “over accurate 
in copying the Inscription. 1598 Dravton Heroic Fp. 
(1637) 332 By each temptation *over apt to slide. 1548 
Upatt, ete. Erasm. Par, Pref. 5 All temporalt..rewardes 
were incomparably *oner basse. 1597 Hooxra Eccles. Pod, 
v. Hi. § 4 In the Church of God sometimes it commeth to 
passe, as in *ouer battle grounds, the fertile disposition 
whereof is good. ¢ 1412 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 861 Pey 
pat nat konne lerned be ne taght By swiche ensaumples.. 
Me binkep, certes, *ouer hlynde been. ¢897 K. AQ.Faen 
Gregory's Past, C. \xi. 455 Oft Ga *oferblidan weordad 
gedrefde for ungemetlicre onetunga. x71 J. GakENwoop Eng, 
Grant, 196 Over-blith or (merry). 26 oan Vis Pity 1. vi, 
You must forsake This *over-bookish humour. 1594 Hookea 
£cel. Pol. Pref. iii. § ro Men credulous and *ouer-capable of 
such pleasing errors, 1649 Mitton £1éon. Wks. 1738 1.442 In 
an argument “over-copions rather than barren. 148x CAXTON 
Keynard (Arb.) 95 *Oner conetous was nener good. ¢1440 
Facob's Welt 144 Pe iiij. fote brede of wose in pis glotony 
1s, for to ete *ouyr-deyntemetys. 1598 SyLvesTER Du Bartar 
um. i.1. Eden 404 When the pencill of Cares *over-deep Our 
day-bred thoughts depainteth in our sleep. 1711 SuaF Tess. 
Characi. (1737) 111. 30 The very reading of treatises..of 
melancholy ee been apt to generate that passion in the 
*over-diligent and attentive reader. 1634 Mitton Comws 

59 Peace, hrother, be not *oyer-exqnisite To cast the 

fashion of uncertain evils. @1sgr H. Smits Wes. (1867) 11. 
486 Hence, *over-faint, or over-full; Too-pined, or too- 
plentiful. x8xg Suertey Cenc? Pref., An *over-fastidions 
and learned choice of words. 16a6 Donne Ser. Ixxviii 691 
That is by not being *over-fellowly with God, not over-homely 
with places and acts of Religion. 7483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
1336/1 “Ouer felon and cruelle tyraunt hast thou noo shame. 
a 1600 Praise of Measure Keeping (R.), Nor overmeke nor 
*overferce he was. 148a Jfonk of Evesham (Arb.) 77 The 
whyche dede specialy yn a byshoppe, was “ouerfowle and 
abhomynable. a 162g Fretcnea Fair Maid /an1.i, You are 
Observ'd..to be *over-frequent In giving or receiving visits. 
1668 Daypen Ess. Dram. Poesie (R.), The labour of rhyme 
boundsand circumscribes an *over-frnitful fancy. 1560 Daus 
tr. Séeidane’s Com, 194 He hym selfe hath bene *oner-gentle 
to hym. 1754 H. Watrote Left. (1846) IIT. 80 You are 
*over-goodtome..in.. telling me. isa GOLBING DaaTomiay 
xi. 150 A manifest guyle, or at leastwise an “ouergrosse 
ignorance. 2432-50 tr. fg a (Rolls) VI. 381 For *over- 
huge familiarite betwene hir and the bischop Vercellense. 
1871 R. Eciis Catudius \xxviii. 5 An “o'er-incurious husband. 
1sg2_G. Haavev Four Lett. Wks, (Grosart) I. 200 The 
Grecians generallie were *ouer-lightheaded, 1641 Mitton 
Axnimadv, iii, They have..thonght him, if not an *over- 
logical, yet a well-meaning man. 1832 Tennyson Lofos- 
eaters 78 The full-jniced apple, waxing *over-mellow, 1596 
Snaks. Tam. Shr. Induct. i. 137 Haply my presence May well 
abate the *oner-merrie spleene. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & 
Lim. Mon. ix. heading, Perellis that mey come to the Kyng 
hy *ouer myghtye subgettes, 1626 *Over-moist [see Ovrr- 
nay a.) 1861 Dickens Gi. Exfecl. xvii, Lam not *over- 
particular, 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 130 The 
dreames..of some *over-passionate desires. 1624 Donne 
Serm. it 16 Be not overvehement *Overperestuicry 1598 
Nasue Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 193 Whilest I am be- 
moaning his *ouer-pitteousdecay. 156x Daustr. Bullinger on 
A foe.(1§73) 111 b, Exceedingly *ouerplentifall was thisdarnell 
throughont the vninersall church. 1599 Sanoys Europa Spee. 

1632) ro2 This “over-politick and too wise Order. 1644 

titton Aducation § 1 An unfit and *over-ponderous argu: 
ment. 1684 1. Burnet 74, arth ut. To Rdr., The greatest 
fault..is to be *over-positive and dogmatical. 1594 Hooxra 
Eecl. Pol. 1. x. §14 The private intents of men *oner-potent 
in the Commonwelth. 1597 /éd. v. xlvi. § 3 Rash, sinister, 
and suspitious verdits, wherennto they are *ouer-prone, 18a8 
Lights § Shades 11.184 An old *over-provident housekeeper. 
178 Miss Buaney Ceez/ia 1x. vi, We are all *over-ready. .to 
blame others. 1791‘ G. Gamaapo’ Ann. Horsem. ix. (1809) 
105, I suspected my Divine was none of the “over-righteous. 
1633 Foap Broken H. u.i, She is so *over-sad, 1668 H. 
Moar Div. Dial, v. xvii. (1713) 464 To unbewilder some 
*over-serious Souls, 15861. B. La Frimaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 
(1594) 559 It falleth ont so, that an “over-severe magistrate 
becommeth odious. @x600 Hooxer Lect. Pol. vi. v. § 7 
Men are commonly “overslack to perform this duty. 1616 
Hieron Ws. I. 586 *Quer-sligbt, too loose, and superficial. 
1g81 Campion in Confer. 1. (1584) Fiv b, The print was *oner 
small. 1393 Lana. 2. PZ. C. xvi. 49 Here sance was *ouere 
soure and vnsauerliche grounde. @ 1300 Cursor Af. 33999 
If pou. .Joked wit *ouur stedfast sight. 31671 Mitton P. A, 
ur. 142 Perswasion “over-sure. 1989 Nasue Pref, Greene's 
Menaphon (Arb.) 14 Their *ouertimerous cowardise. 1§97 
Hooxea Eccl. Pol. v. \xv. § 16 We have by *over-true ex- 
perience been taught how often..the light even of common 
understanding faileth, 1627 Daavton Alsseries Q. Margaret 
Wks. 1753 II. 400 The Lord Lisle his *over-valiant son. 
@ 1637 i foxson tr. Horace Art of Poetrie 358 And nere the 
hall reherse Their youthfull tricks in *over-wanton verse. 
1614 Raven Hist. World vy. ii. § 3 The one being so *over- 
wary, and the other so hasty. 1390 Gower Con/: I. 298, Lam 
therfore So *overwroth in al my thoght. 


_b. with pres. pples., forming ppl. adjs. ; as OVER- 

ABOUNDING, etc.; also, over-brageing, -boasting, 
-dazling, -depressing, -exciting, -ttching, -laugh- 
ing, -nipping, -soothing, -sparing, -staring, etc. 
(Can he formed at will.) 


1576 Turaray. Venerie 93 Those “ouerbragging bluddes 
Amusde your mynde, 1707 Norais Treat. Humility i. 20 
The *over-dazzling act es their own perfections. @ 1600 
Hooxer Serm. Pride Wks. 1888 III, 6:0 Shake off that 
*over-cdepressing heaviness. ¢1q00 Xule St. Benet (E.E.T.S.) 


OVER.-. 


14/32 Bidis pat ye ne sal noght be *ouir-lajand. 1586 J. 
Hoe Hist. fret. in Holinshed WW. 04/2 Atheit a8 
wether were hitter and “ouernipping. rs98 J. Dickenson 
Greene in Conc. (1878) 131 Valeria, whose *ouersoothing 
humor made her interprete flatteric for truth. 1603 KHoLLes 
diist. Turks (1638) 338 We was thought *ouersparing vato 
himselfe,as well in iis apparelas in his dict. «2568 Asciiam 
Scholem, (Arb.) 54 Either a slouinglie husking, or an *ouer- 
staring fourieed hed. 3647 Ctarenoon Contempl. Ps. 
Tracts (1797) 455 Like over-skilful musicians, who by an 
*over-warbling desire to make the voice not intelligible, are 
withont that vociferation which he expects. 

ec. with pa. pples. in -ed, -en, etc., forming ppl. 
ndjs., 2s OVERACTED, -CIVILIZED, -CROWDED, -DONE, 
-arown, cic. So over-apprehended, -blessed (-blest), 
-contented, -cooked, ~culltured, -dignified, -dis- 
tempered, -dubbed, -educated, -emptied, -enamoured, 
-enlarged, geese Sranchised, -handled, -tnter- 
ested, -jaded, -offended, -otled, -packed, -pampered, 
-ravished, -reserved, -restrained, -stuffed, -switlled, 
-tamed, -tossed, -twisted, -vitrified, -womanized, 
-wrested, etc, (Unlimited in nambcr.) 

3663 Boyiz Usef, Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. App. 347 By the 
“over-apprehended unpleasantness of the smell. 1643 
Mitton Divorce Ded., Wks. (1847) 122 To put a garrison 
upon his neck of empty and “over-dignified precepts. 1650 
B. Discolliminiwm 50 Our late *overedubb'd Justices of 
Peace, and under-hred Committce-men. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 11. (1625) 22 To shroud their lauish and *oner- 
emptied expence, by whatsoeuer kinde of lucre. 1742 Vouna 
Nt. Th. v. 992 Some, “o'er-enamour'd of their Bags, run 
mad. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xi. §6 With tee and 
heaped and euen *ouner-inlarged measure. 1647 Warp Simp. 
Cobler 51 *Over-franchised people are deyills with smooth 
snaffles ia their mouthes. 2§9a Suaxs. Ven. ‘ Ad.770 You 
will fall againe, Into your idle *ouer-handledtheame. «1744 
Porr Let. Afrs, Blountin Ayre Alem, G74) IL. 56 Methinks, 
it shews an *over-interested Affection to be sad, because she 
has left us to better hee Condition. 1615 Baatawarr 
Strappado (1878) 49 May you liue, Till you hane nought to 
take, nor none to giue, For your “ore-iaded pleasure. 72a 
Steere Sfect, No. 266 pr Wil. Honeycomb calls these 
*over-offended Ladies, the Outragiously Virtuous 1583 
Gotoinc Calein on Deut. iit 17 ‘They play the *ouer- 
pampered lades which fall to kicking against their maisters. 
tsog Nasne 7errors of Vi. Wks, (Grosart) ITI. 268 Too 
much sodaine content and “ouer-ranished delight. 1688 
Ln. Detamer Wes. (1694) 22 You ought not to be “over. 
reserved to any.. Company. 1597 Hooner Eccl. Pol. v. 
xlviii_ § 21 An *ouer-restrained consideration of prayer, 
1789 Mrs. Ptorzt Yourn. France 1, 186 Like *over-swilled 
voters at an election. x78a Wencwoop in PA. Trans. 
LXXIL 306 At some times an unvitrified mass, and at 
others an *over-vitrified scoria. 1860 O. W, Hotmes Elsie V. 
vii. (1892) 105 This *over-womanized woman might well have 
bewitched him, 1606 Suaxs. 7. § Cr. 1. iil 157 Such to be 
pittied, and “ore-rested seeming He acts thy Greatnesse in. 

d. with adjs. in -ed@ from sbs. (= provided with 
too much, or too many, of what is denoted by the 
sb.); as over-ambitioned, -bratned, -commentaried, 
-garrisoned, -hopped (ale), -ditsured, -melodied, 
-mettled, -officered, -provendered, -renneted (cheese), 
-sorrowed, -timbered, -iongued, -weaponed, cte. 
(Can be formed at will.) 

t66t Boyia Style of Script, 175 Out of a Criminal fond- 
nesse of the “over-ambition'd Title of a Wit. 26s0 B. Dis. 
colliminium 17 *Over-brain'd Burrow-headed Men, restlesse 
in studying new thin| 1888 Frovoe Eng. tn WV. Indies 
357 If she [England] decides that her hands are too full, that 
she is *over-empired and cannot attend to them, 1s7a J. 
Jones Bathes Buckstone 10 Meane Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not lau a Bee Be. Hatt Chr. Moder, 
(ed. Ward) 30/2 An “overleisured Italian hath made a long 
discourse, how a man may walk all day through the streets 
of Rome in the shade. x H. Brooxz Fool of Qual. 
(2809) IV. 136 The fractured harness of an *over-mettled 
horse. 164: Mitton Pre/. Episc. 27 Reducing into order 
their usurping and “over-provendered episcopants. 1643 
— Divorce Pref. (1851) 18 The much wrong'd and *over- 
sorrow'd state of matrimony. tas Petty Disc. Dupi, 
Proportion 46 If the Ship of so Tuns were not “over. 
timbered. 31596 Nasnz Saffron SValden Wks. (Grosart) 
111, 134 Wherein he..so farre outstrips *ouer-tunged Bel- 
dam Roome. 1593 — Four Lett. Confut. ibid, 11. 214 His 
invention is *ouerweapond, 


29. With substantives. 

(Of these OF. shows examples under b,c, d; ¢. g. efrst, 
oferdrync, oferspréc; oferbiternes, oferetoines, ofersiocnes; 
Yercraft, oferietd, oferlufu, ofernéod, ofer$d.) 

&. Verbal sbs. in -mg, from vbs. in over~ (27), 
or formed independently by prefixing over- to sbs., 
&3 OVERABOUNDING, -CROWDINO, -DOING, -FEEDINQ; 
over-ageravating, -belling, -boasting, -cleaning, 
ve: -deeming, -destanting, -fasting, judg- 
tg, -dking, -meddling, -pinching, -pioughing, 
“esi -striving, etc. (Unlimited in number.) 
731639 W. Wuatetry Prototypes i. xxiv, (1640) 12 An 

Over-aggravating of faults to make ourselves seem no 
children. 1575 Turseny. Faxiconrie 245 The *overbelling 
of a falcon puts hir to a greater payne and trouble than 
needes. 36 Conceits, Clinches (1860) 40 A cobler newly 
underlayd Here for his *overboasting. 1583 GoLbinc Calvin 
on Dex. xl. 238 Learne that this Ta aevects: is wicked. 
x6rx T. Taytor Comm. Titus ii. 6 These ouerweenings and 
sonerdeemings of youth, 2655 Furter Ch. Hist. vu. 3. § 32 

Over-descanting with wit, had not become the plain song, 
and simplicity of an holy style. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 831 

‘Over-fasting doth (many times) cause the Appetite to cease. 
1640 Br, Revnoips Passions xxvii, The overflowing of their 
fears seems to have been grounded on the *overjudging of 
an adverse power, 1597 J. Pavxa Royal Exch. 6 To 
Increase your,.longinge vpwards, and to decrease all *over- 
Iykin ae arsgt H. Suitn IVs. (1866) I. 30 

OL, . : 


289 


Her *overpinching at last causeth her good housewifery to 
be evil epoken of. 


b. Nouns of action or condition, formed from 
vbs., or from sbs. belonging to vbs., or on the lype 
ofsuch. These have often the same form as tbe 
vb. or a modification of it, as OvERcnARoE, 
OVERISSUE, OVERSPEECH; or such endings as 
ston, -menl, -tre, -nce, -age, -t¢e, 28 OVERACTION, 
EXCITEMENT, -PAYMENT, -EXPOSURE, “ABUNDANCE, 
“CONFIDENCE, etc. So over-abu'se, -broil, -claim, 
-concern, -demand, -discharge, -drain, -exercise, -or- 
nament, -self-esteem, -worry; o-ver-accumuia'tion, 
addiction, -assumplion, -atiention, -consumpltion, 
-decoration, -devotion, distension, -exallation, 
extension, flextor, -imitation, -tmportation, -in- 
fiation, -lactation, -laudation, -legislation, -provi- 
Ston, -regulation, -veplelion, -representation, -specu- 
lation, -tenston; o'ver-atlachment, -enrichment, 
treatment; over-expendtture, -rapliure; orver- 
inst-stence,-reliance; o-ver-drai nage; o'ver-se'rvite, 
etc. (Unlimited in nanmber.) 

3867 M. Arnotp Celtic Lit. 177 Her *over-addiction to 
the Ilissus. 387: R. Ecuis Catud/us xxix, 6 Shall he in 
*o'er-assumption, o’er-repletion, he Sedately saunter every 
dainty court along? 1833 J. Hl. Newman Arians i i, (1876) 
zt An “over-attachment to the forms. zs97 MiooLeton 
Wisd. Solomon ix. 18 The one doth keep his mean in 
*overbroil. 188 Mutrneao Gatus tv. § 53 There is ‘over- 
claim in respect of amount. 1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. 
Pref. (1875) 13, 1 thought this *over-concern a litule unworthy. 
1815 J, tuomson Lect. /nflan, 45 The pain..depends partly 
on the *over-distention of the vessels and fibres, 1758 Herald 
No, 24 (2758) Hl. 144 Weakened by an incautious *over-drain 
of the vital moisture. 2860 Forster Gr. Kemonstr. 76 The 
supposed enrichment of the country by the “over-enrichment 
of himself. 2655 Fuirer Ch, //rst. 3x. iii, § 38 Tell me 
whether the Ape did not well deserve a whip for his “over- 
imitation therein, 1837 Emerson Afisc. (1855) 78 Genius is 
always sufficiently the enemy of genius hy *over-inftuence, 
2836-48 B. D. Watsn Aristoph. 78 note, Every nation has 
been addicted, more or less, to “over-legislation. 2685 
Evetyn Mfrs. Godolphin 143 O with what... “over rapture 
did I hear her pronounce it. 1897 W. P. Ker Epic & Rone. 
235 That touch of *over-reflexion and self-consciousness. 
1866 Ch. Times 19 May, *Over-speculation has been checked, 
3865 Swinaurxe Atalanta tz0o Keep ye on earth Your lips 
from *over-speech. 


ce. Nouns of quality or state, formed from adjec- 
tives, or from sbs. belonging to adjs., or on the 
type of these. The endings are such as -#ess, 
-tly, -ly, -1ce, -cy, -acy, -lude, -tsm, -ry, -ure, 
- fh, as in OVER-BITTERNESS, -CREDULITY, -ANXIETY, 
-INDULGENGY, -LENGTH, -HEIGHT. Other examples 
are o'ver-acu‘teness, -theapness, -coyness, cdipmte 
ness, -exaciness, -keenness, -learnedness, ~precise- 
ness, -~promptness, ~proneness, -quielness, -readt- 
ness, -righteonsness, -sertousness, -squeamtshness, 
-truthfulness, -veniuresomeness ; o-ver-abi'lity, 
-complexity, Sactlity, fertility, -intensity, -loyalty, 
-securily, -severity, -simplicity, -susceplibility, 
variety; over-deligence, -luxuriance, -negligence ; 
over-bri-lliancy,-complacency, -elegancy, frequency ; 
over-accuracy jo-ver-gra'titsude, -magnitude, -pleni- 
tude; o-ver-indivi-duatism, -realism, -sceplicism, 
-sentimentalism ; over-bravery, -knavery ; o'ver- 
moisture; ovver-streneth, -wealth, etc. (Unlimited 


in number.) 

3726-3: WaALDRon Desc. Isle of Man (1865) 40 The *over- 
cheapness renders them frequent. 174§ Ayre Alen. Pope 
Il, :70 Daphne, ..she can no longer x with this *Over- 

ess of Sylvia to a Lover. 1870 LoweLt Among my 
Bhs, Ser. t. (1873) 184 The bias of the former is toward 
over-intensity, of the latter toward *over-diffuseness, 1639 
Futrza Holy War ww. vii (1840) 189 A great error, and .. 
aneglect in *over-diligence. 164a— Holy & Prof. St. tv. 
xv, 316 The affected *over-elegancy of such as prayed for 
her by the title of defendresse of the faith. 1717 Braotey 
Fam, Dict. sv. Buruing of Land, To abate the *Over- 
fertility caused hy the Fire there. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on 
Dent. exi. 683 ¥* pride or *ouerheaddinesse of y* deceiuers, 
3604 Hizron IVks. 1. 505 Religion, which..the world is 
pleased to call *ouer-holinesse. 1640 Futrea Joseph's Coat 
(1867) 228 Out of an “over-imitativeness of holy precedents. 
1677 Baxter Let, in Answ. Dodwell 118 The Lord forgive 
the Presbyterians their *over-keenoess against Sects. c 1621 
Cnarman (iad xt Comm. 30 A man may wonder al these 
learned Critics *overlearnedness, 1860 Frovps Hist. Eng. 
xxx. VI A Her chief embarrassment..was from the *over 
loyalty of her subjects. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 693 The *over- 
moisture of the brain doth thicken the spirits visual. « 1677 
Hate Prim, Orig. Man. 215 A Natural Consequence of the 
*over-plenitude and redundancy of the Number of Men ia 
the World. 6x2 Matynes Anc, Law-Merch. 329 The 
*ouer-precisenes therin may breed a great inconuenience to 
the Common-wealth. 1643 Sir T. Brownz Chr. Afor. L 
§ 33 To strenuous minds there is an inquietude in *over- 
guietness. yyir Suarress, Charac, (2737) 111. 262 An 
over-reguiarity is next to a deformity. 1658 Osnorn 

, Eliz. Pref, An *over-remissness or excess in Sanctity or 

rofaneness, 188 Miss Brapoow Aft, Royal Il. x. 239 
She did not know how much selfishness... was at the bottom 
of her "over-righteousness, 1741 Ricxaroson Panre/a I. 
aaa His *Over-security and Openness, have ruin‘d us both | 
1697 Coutinn Ess. Mor. Subj. i (1703) 184 The *over- 
smoothness of an argument is apt to abate the force. 1768- 
74 Tucnea Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 176 An “over squeamishness 
and nicety of taste, which renders the imagination too delicate. 
3684 Burner 7A. Earth 1 47 Disproportion and “over- 
sufficicocy is one sort of false measures. 1595 Prayer by 


| 


OVER-ABOUND. 


Queen in Liturgy. Serv, QO, Elin, (1847) 666 That no neglect 
a nor peuepeupeey of harm. @ 3661 HloLyvoav Juoenal 
ey will serve yo up, in an *over-variety, the da’ 

birds called the fig-eaters. i 

d. Various sbs. denoting action, condition, state, 
quality, or anything subject to degree (often in 
sense, if not in form, agreeing with those in b or c): 
as OVER-CARE, -OAUTION, elc.; 80 over-cuvlture, 
~custont, democracy, -dogmatism, -effort, -emphans, 
Saith, force, -mapority, -opinion, -plenty, -religion, 
saliva, -sorrow, -weal, etc. 

1830 Woroswourn in Chr. Wordaw. Afem, 11. 221 Free 
from ..that “overculture, which reminds one. .of the double 
daisies of the garden, compared with their modest and sensl- 
tive kindred of the fields. 1626 Bacon Sy/ea § 900 Another 
Cause of Satiety, is an *Over-Custome. 1897 Chicago 
Advance 17 June 78s/a An itching desire for "over-emphasis. 
1841-4 Emerson £ss. Ser, m1. vi. (1876) «5a The *overfaith 
of each man in the importance of what he has to do or say. 
a@rzoo Davoren Meleager §& Atalanta 112 His [Jason's] 
javelin seemed to take, Bnt failed with ‘over-force, and 
whizzed above his [the boar’s] back. 1628 Eaata Micro. 
cosm., Scepticke (Arb) 67 His ‘oner-opinion of both spoyls 
all 1377 Lance P, PAB. xiv. 73 *Ouer-plente maketh 
pruyde amonges pore & riche. 1795 enh I, 87 The.. 
opinion, that *over religion, as we called It, shut the door of 
the heart. 2871 R. Evxis Cafud/us xxiii. 16 Thee sweat frets 
not, an *o'er-saliva frets not. 1885 Border Lances 23 Beware 
lest in thine *oversorrow thou lose the true profit thereof, 
@ 1300 Cursor Af. 2901 Mani man, for *ouer-wele, Pam-self 
can nober faand ne feil. 

80. With adverbs, simple or derived from adjs.: 
ag OVEEMUCH, OVER-BOLDLY, OVER-DARINGLY, 
OveR-soon, (A few examples occur in OE., as 
oferswibe,ofermédlice.) Soover-fa'st, -nigh,-often; 
over-casually, -cheaply, -deeply, -diligently, 
honestly, -merrily, -wanionly, and many others, 

1450 tr. De fmilatione n. xix. 8 He stondib “ouer- 
casuely & like to falle. 1606 Bavskett Civ. Life 53 Having 
regard not to vse them either *ouer-cursily, or ouer-fondly. 
¢1440 York AM. xx. 19 To go “ouere fast we haue be-gonne, 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 676 When he 
saw the Hehrewes increase over-fast amongst his subjects, 
361m Brinstey Lad, Lit. 254, 1 feare indeede..that this is 
“ouer-generally neglected. 1697 Drypen tr. Virgil, Acnets 
Ded. civ, He..left them there not ‘over-honestly together. 
1807 Coteripce Lett. to KR. Southey (1899) §23, I did not 
*overhugely admire the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel. ¢ 2530 
Crt. Loue 406 See that thou sing not *ouermerely. a 1g00 
Sir Benes 3304 (Pynson) For he..cam a lytel *ouer-nye. 
3594 Hooxer Ecc. Pol. ww. vit § 4 Tertullian *ouer-often 
through discontentment th inturiously at them. 160: 
B. Joxson Sejanus u.iv, Which... may By the over-often,an 
unseasoned use Turn to your loss. 1571 Gotpina Calvin 
on Ps. lii. z Doeg..behaved himself *overstoutly. 260: 
Hottano Piiny 1. arg Tovee and dallying *ouerwantonly 
with the king her husband. a 

III. Combinations consisting of OVER prep. (in 
any of its senses) with object. These naturally 
form advbs, and adjs.; exceptionally they give rise 
tosbs.and vbs. As advbs. they are often wrilten as 
two words, as over al/ or overall, over board or 
overboard. 

31. Forming adverbs: as OVERALL, OVERBOARD, 
OvERCcROSS, OVERHAND, OVERHEAD, OVERLAND, 
OVERNIGAT, OVERSEAS, etc.; 80 overchannel, 


overfie lds, overhip, overleg, overshipboard, etc. 

1885 G. Merrpitn Diana of Crossways J. i. 13 Critic ears 
hot present at the conversation catch an echo of maximsand 
aphorisms “overchannel. «585 Fetnenstona tr. Calvin on 

cts xiti, 50 They do coldly and as it were ‘ouerfields play 
with God. 1785 Burns Scotch Drink xi, The brawnie, 
banie, ploughman chiel, Brings hand “owrehlp, wi’ sturdy 
wheel, The strong forehammer. 1858 Hawtnoane Fr, & 
it, Grnls. U1. 132 Men and horses, wading not *overleg, 
1600 Asp. Aasot xf, genre 356 That they had .. induce- 
ments inough to throw him * ip-boarde. 

82. Forming adjs.: 2s OVER-AGE, OVERCROSS, 
OVERGROOND, OVERHEAD, OVERHILL, OVEB-ENEE, 
OVERLAND, OVERSEA, etc.; 80 o'ver-day:, ovver- 
deck, over-wi-nter, 

1883 Watsnfrish Fisheries 14 (Fish. Exhib, Pohl.) Makin 
the fish (what is called) ‘over day ', or stale fish, /bid 1 
Superior speed, extensive over-deck room, and the removal 
of the engines and boilers. x900 Cuaney in Fag. Hist, 
Rev. XV. 38 Doing alt the ploughing in the autumn for 
over-winter crops. 

33. Forming sbs. : as OVEB-ALL, OVERALL, OVER- 
pDooR, OVER-MANTEL, etc. 

34. Forming vbs.: as OVERRANK, OVERHAND. 

Over-ability : see OvER- 29. 

O:ver-abou'nd, v. [OvER- 25, 27, 22, 8.] 

1. tntr. To abound more, be more plentiful ; 
rendering L. superabundare, arch. or Obs. 

1382 Wvettr 1 Zim. L 14 Sothli the grace of oure Lord 
ouerhabounde [Vulg. suferadundavit, 1388 ouer aboundide, 
1526 TiNDALe was more aboundaunt} 72 Se. Manzal 
(Longman) 68 Whereas sinne hath abounded, there hath 
grace overabouoded. 1604 T. Watcur Passions v. § 4. 337 
As Saint Paul witnesseth..where sinne abounded, grace 
over-abounded [/wig. Rom. v. 20 superabundavit gratia\ 

2. To abound too much twr/h or fm something ; 
also, of things, to be loo abundant or plentiful. 

1597 Hoonex Eec/. Pol. v. lvxii. § 16 As the World over- 
aboundeth with malice. r6s0 Foro Linea V. (1843) 66H 
is a physitian..by purging such as ouerabound. @ 

Lett, (J.), The learned, never overab ndiny 
coin, should not be discontented. 


Ser. 1c 9 Diderot, in svueee of 
overnbounds in those detai 


OVER-ABOUNDING. 


+3. érens. To surpass in abundance. Oés. 


1590 A. Contam To Reader in Babington's Exp. Com-- 


mand, The haruest ouer-abounded his labour, and ex- 
ceeded his hope. 

44. sonce-use. To abound all over. Obs. 

* 16xa R. Surcvon Sern. St. Martin's 28 O damnable 
custome onerflowing Italy! ©O wretched practise ouer- 
abounding Spaine ! 

Hence O:verabou'nding v6/, sb. and pol. a. 

1608 Witter /lexapla Exod. 492 He calleth it super. 
ae tustitiam, ouerabounding iustice. 1683 J. Howe 

et. to Lady Russell in Il. Rogers Life (1863) 203 That 
there is sin in an. over-abonnding sorrow. 1726 Leontr 
Alberti's Archit. 11, x01/1 Those overabounding chaanels 
of water were..stopt. 1757 Mas. Gaipritn Lett. Henry & 
Frances (1767) 11. 178 The overabounding of his civility. 

Over-abstemious: see OvER- 23. 

O:ver-abu'ndance. [OvER- 25, 29¢.] Too 
great abundance; snperabundance, excess. 

138a Wyceuie Leck. xviii. 17 (If he] shal not take vsure and 
ouere-aboundance [Vulg. superabundantiani]. ¢1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 53 Man awe gretly eschewe 
ouerdoynge and ouerabundance of despensz. 1615 H1zn0n 
Wes. 1. 608 Lest I should ..dul yon by the oner aboundance 
of that matter, by which my desire is to quicken you. 1760~ 
ga H. Broone Fool of Qual. (1809) IL]. 125 You .. blessed 
me with an over-abundance of blessings. ; 

So O:verabu‘ndant a., too abundant, excessive ; 
O:verabw‘ndantly adv., superabundantly. 

1503 Kalendar of Sheph. D vij, To be ower abondaat wyth 
owt necessyte. 1862 Gouavan Pers, Kelig.159 No one ever 
sought to please our Heavenly Master without succeeding 
and being over-abundantly recompensed. 1887 Hissev /foft- 
day on Road 190 ‘The Palace, the Grand, the Railway Hotel 
.- with overabundant show and overlittle comfort. 

Over-abuseto Over-accuracy: see OVER- 29. 

Overact (duvarjekt), vu. [OveER- 26, 27, 20, 
22210034] 

L. rutr. Toact in excess of what is proper, requisite, 
right, or lawful; to go too far in action. 

1611 B. Jonson Ca/rline 11. iii, You over-act, when you 
should under-do, 1671 Marveut Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 383 
Indemnity..for those who have bin punished by the former 
law as for them who have overacted in the execution of it. 
1885 Manet Cotuins Prettiest Woman ii, She is a grand 
creature, but she over-acts. * 

2. trans. To act or render (a part) with exag- 
gerated or unnecessary action or emphasis; to 
overdo in action. 

1631 Massincer Beleeve as you list v. i, You disgrace 
your courtship In overactinge it, my lord. 1660 Woop Live 
(O. H.S.) I. 370 So zealous a worshipper towards the east 
in his College chappell, that, overncting it, he became 
ridienlous. 1760 Luoyo Actor in Anz. Reg. 218 Of all 
the evils which the Stage molest, I hate your fool who 
overacts his jest. 1849 Macaucay Hist. Eng. x. II. 659 
Afraid of not sustaining well a part which was uncongenial 
to her feelings, she had overacted it. Q 

+b. To act (a part) over and over again. Oés, 

1653 J. Hatt Paradoxes 44 Hee that killed himselfe, out 
of a wearinesse of overacting the same things. 

+3. To go beyond or snrpass in acting; to outdo, 

ied el English 6 Wise as they take themselves, [they] 
ey over-acted in their own designs. 1647 Case Kinga, 
5 Tosupplant the Bishops. .and over-act them at their owne 

ame, 1657-61 Hrvyun /7ist. Ref. 43 Candidianus, a Count 

mperial ..over-acted any thing that Cromwel did. 

+4. ‘To actuate or influence too powerfully ; to 
overcome, Odés. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 287 The true fears thereof 
would teady to ie away (like the Spirits of over-heated 
liquors} if overacted by such strong sad ¢ continued jealousies 
of heaven. 1669 W. Simpson f7ydrol. Chym. 149 The one 
by its greater proportion, over-acts or overcomes the other. 
1677 Gitpin Dewtonol. (1867) 238 By overacting their fears, 
or astonishing their minds. 

5. To act beyond or in excess of. sonce-zse. 

1858 BusHNELL Ser. Vew Life xii. (1869) 169 As he once 
overacted his will in self-conduct, so now he is underacting 
it in quietism, 

Hence O:vera‘eted f/. a., overdone. 

1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Proph. 90 To become ridiculous by 
an over-acted imitation. 1777 Roarrtson fist. Amer. 
(1783) I. a14 Over-acted demonstrations of regard. 

O:ver-a'ction. [Over- 29b.] Excessive or 
exaggerated action. 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 173 A spasmodic Overaction of 
the Muscles. a 186a, Buckie Crvedia. (1873) II]. ik 48 
Overaction on one side produces reaction on the other. 
3899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med, V11. 579 Anditory over-action or 
hyperaesthesia occasionally occurs in hysteria. 

O-ver-a‘ctive, a. [OveR- 28.] Excessively 
active, too much given to action. So O-ver-a-ctive- 
ness, O'ver-acti'vity, excessive activity. 

1647 Jer. Tavior Lid. hi xvi. 215 His opinion may 
accidentally disturbe the publick peace ihtowgh the over. 
activenesse of the person. 1854 J. S. C. Aanotr Vapoleon 
(1855) I. xxvii. 436 The over-active, precipitate dispatch of 
others, 1865 Manninc in Ess. Relig. & Lit. Ser. 1. (186s) 
37 Like the mental over-activity ofmen dying ofconsumption, 

Over-acute to Over-afflict: see OvEr-. 

O:ver-affe-ct, 7.1 [f. Oven- 27 + AFrzct 7.1] 
trans. To affect or care for undnly, to have too 
great regard for. 

1628 Br. Hatt To &f. of Salisbury Wks. 1837 IX. 410 
God so love me, as I do the tranquillity and happiness of 
his Church, yet can I not so overaffect it that I would 
sacrifice one dram of truth to it. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. 
(185x) 13 Those that over-affect Antiquity, 

O:ver-affe'ct, v.2_ [f. OvEeR- 27 + AFFECT 2.2] 
trans. To nffect or influence too much. 
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1645 Br. Hatt Remedy Disconients xxi. 127 How can he 
be over-affected with triviall profits, or pleasures, who is 
taken np with the God of all comfort? 

+O-verage,sé. Oés. Forms: 5ouur-(=ouvr-), 
ouuer-, oeuur-, our-, ouerage, 7 overage, 
(ourage). [a. AF. overage (Gower), F. osevrage, f, 
ouvr-er:—L, operare to work : see -AGE.] 

1. Work, workmanship; achievement. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 The yate was made of soo hye 
and exce)lente ouurage, that it passed alle other. a@2529 
Skerton How Dk. Albany, etc. 418 A prince to play the page 
Itisa rechelesse rage, Anda lunatyke ouerage. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Ourage, a work; also work or labor. 

2. A piece of workmanship; a work. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. i, Than hit behoueth to deuyse the 
oeuurages and the offices of the werkemen. 1481 — Godefroy 
(x893) 237 They of the toun brake all theyr onurages. 21533 
Lp. Berners Hyon cx. 380 The .it. leuys of the gate were 
coueryd with fyne gold intermedelyd with other rych ouer- 
agis. 1648 J. Rayvmonp 2 Mercurio Jtalico 87 Stupendous 
Pillars.., besides other diversity of Overages. 

O-ver-a'ge (slress var.), adj. phr. [Oven prep. 
11, and AGE sé. 4; see OvER- 32.] That Js over 
a certain age or limit of age. 

1886 C. Scorr Skeep-Farming 174 Rather keep a good over- 
age ewe than a had young one. 1893 Academy 11 Mar. 
221/3 He was elected to an exhibition at Merton College, 
Oxford, being over age for a scholarship, 

Over-aged (du:vor,2-dzéd, -Z°d3d), a. paca 
26, 28.] Over a certain limit of age; too old. b. 
Out of date, antiqnated. 

+483 Caxton G. de la Tour Gviij, A quene of ready 
whiche was ouer aged so that she myght haue no children. 
1489 — Blanchardyn xxi. 69 How well he ys ouerraged, 
take no hede and care not therfore. 1623 Listn “2U/ric on 
O. & N. Test. Pref., It is far from a fault, to know these 
over-aged and outworne dialects, especially of our own tongue. 
1668 G. C. in H. More Div. Dial. Pref. (1713) 25 Laugh'd 
at..by an over-aged Sarah. 1884 H. Geasom tr. 7ur- 
gentef’s Diary Superfluous Man 24 Mar, (N.Y.)78 His 
wife was somewhat like an over-aged chicken. 

Over-agitated to Over-agonize : see OVER-. 

Overall (Guvar§l), sb. [OvER- 33: lit. ‘over 
everything’.] 

1. An external covering; an outer garment such 
as a cloak, ulster, or waterproof; a tunic, blouse, 
or the like worn over the other clothing as a pro- 
tection against wet, dirt, etc. 

1815 Simonp Tour Gt, Brit. 11.286 My companions, dressed 
in the costume of the place,a flannel over-all. 1831 Caatyia 
Sart, Res.t.i, The vestural Tissue... which Man’s Soul wears 
as its outmost wrappage and overall. 1888 J. Payn Mys¢. 
Mirbridge xxii, Protected from the pouring rain by water- 
proof and overall. 1895 Strand Afag. Oct. 395/1 Outside 
stockings are worn, also a canvas overall to project the dress. 

attrib. 1883 Act 46 § 47 Vict. c. 53 Sched. 5 An overall 
suit with head covering. 1884 E. Inceasotc in iia eer see 
Aug. 402/2 A manufactory for canvas ‘ overall’ clothing. 

2. spec, in pl. a. Trousers of strong material, 
wom, with a similar shirt, as an outer garment by 
travellers, is He soldiers, cowboys, etc.: app. 
orig. U.S. b. Trousers worn by cavalry soldiers, 
riders, etc. as an outer garment, esp. as a protec- 
tion of the ordinary dress in riding; hence, a 
cavalryman’s trousers. ©. Long leather or water- 
proof leggings reaching to the thigh. d. Loose- 
fitting trousers of canvas, etc., worn by workmen 
and others over the ordinary ones to protect them 
from stains, dirt, wet, etc. 

1782 in Bancroft 77st. U. S. (1876) VI. lvii. 462 Our men 
are almost naked for want of overalls and shirts. 1797 F. 
Batty Yrnt. Tour N. Amer. (1856) 332 We had each of us 
furnished himself with a proper dress for travelling the 
wilderness: it consisted of a pair of coarse brown overhauls, 
and a shirt of the same materials. 1807 Sin R. Witson Yond. 
17 July in Liye (1862) 1]. viii. 322 He looked at the king’s 
overalls, which were fastened down the leg with numerous 
buttons and made to fit very close, 1811 WetLIncTON in 
Gurw. Desf. VII. 478 All the regiments of cavalry should 
be supplied with cloth overalls by the Coloaels. 18126 Scott 
Bl. Dwarf i, Having a hat covered with wax-cloth, .. boots, 
and dreadnonght overalls. 2828 Weastea, Overadis, a kind 
of trowsers. 1848 Aca. Smitn Cér. Tadpole xlv, Christopher, 
in a common velveteen shooting jacket and overalls. 1860 
All the Year Round No. 64. 331 The Wellington boot at 
present worn by our coe under their trousers—or ‘ over- 
alls’, as cavalry men call them, 1863 A. Biomrretp Afes, 
Bp. Blomfield 1. ii. 38 He used to ride to the petty sessions 
+ equipped in yellow overalls to protect him from the mud. 

+ O:vera‘ll, over-all, adv. Obs. (exc. as two 
words = over everything). [OVER- 31.] 

1. Everywhere; in every direction. 

crooo Aiteric Saints’ Lives (1885) L 514 Pat mann us 
toniht ofer eall sohte. ¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 163 pat lond 
.-bicam waste, and was roted oueral and swo bicam wilder- 
nesse. araas Ancr. R. 50 Pine is oneral purh creoiz idon 
to understonden, @ 1300 Cursor Af. 12610 loseph and maria 
tarnd a-gain To seke him .. Quer all a-bute. 1382 Wycur 
Wisd.ii.g Oueral lefe wee signes of gladnesse. ¢1440Promp. 
Paro. sia Ovyral, wdigne, xtrodigue. 1525 Los Banners 
Froiss, 11. 681 The marchauntes of Gennes..are knowen 
over all, x96 Dataympre tr. Lesiie's Hist. Scot. 1. 86 In 
thir lattir dayes..the Inglise toung is leirned ower all. 

b. In every part; all over, all throngh. 

@ 1225 Ancr, R. 42 Peo ureisuns pet ich nabbe huteimerked 
beod iwriten oueral, bute one pe laste. 21366 Cuavcen 
Rom, Rose 1580 The place overalle, Bothe foule and tree, 
and leves grene, And alle the yerde in it is seene. @1449 
Str Degrev, 1470 The floure[ = floor] was paned over-nl With 
a clere crystal, 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. xi.9 And over all with 
brasen scales was armed, Like plated cote of steele. 


OVERARCHING. 


2, Beyond everything; pre-eminently ; especially. 

23175 Land, [om $7 ue is and wes and efre scal beon 
iblecced ofer al. 1300 Cursor Af. 10356 Maria sal pou do 
hircall Fild wit godds grace ouer-all. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2965 
Kepe hom from com PaDy and comenyng of folke, And over 
all there onesty attell to sane, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Ajb, Many tymes they wolde haue oueral deduyte. 1687 
Se, Aletr. Ps, xvi, T set the Lord still in my sight And trust 
him over all, . 

O-ver-a'll (stress var.), adj. phir. [The phrase 
over all (OVER prep, 13) used atirid.] Including 
everything between the extreme points. 

[1876 S. Kens. Bus. Catal. § 2159 The length of the 
* Leinster’ is 350 feet over all.] 1894 Westn:. Gaz, 11 May 
4/3 A fine steel cruiser, with an ‘over-all’ length of 335 ft. 

+O:ver-allwhe're, adv. Sc. Obs. [Cf. 
OVERALL and ALLWHERE.] Everywhere. 

e1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 379 pe takine of 
pe croice scho lad One hyr bar ouralquhare, 1563 Wix3ET 
Wks. (1890) 11. 6 That is, quhilk ouer-alquhar, quhilk at al 
tymes..hes bene beleuit. 1570 St. Andrews Kirk-Sess. 
Reg. (1889) 345 Content to remain wytht hym oure-alquhair, 

Overamble: see OvER- 22, 

Overance: see OWERANCE,dominion,superiority, 


Over and above, fir. [Mie two words, 
over and above, used pleonastically for emphasis.] 

A. as prep. 1. Above in rank, in a superior 
position to; = Over grep, 8. rare. 

©1449 Pecock Kepr. 418 Ech preest is ouer and abone a 
deken..and ech deken is ouer and abouc a lay persoon. 
1765 Brackstone Corn. I. vii 239 That special pre-emi- 
nence, which the king hath, over and above all other persons. 

2. In addition to, besides; = OvER prep. 10. 

tsar S?. Papers Hen. Vill, 1.23 The Kynge, over and 
above thys, signifieth unto Your Grace oon of hys owne 
secrete devisis. 1585 T. WasnincTon tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. 
vii. 7 Quer and abone all that it had cost him. 1654 Baam- 
HALL Fust Vind. vi. (1661) 123 Over and above all the 
former grounds which the Romanists themselves do in some 
sort acknowledg. 1766 Brackstoxe Cons. 11. vi. 86 Both 
were..subject (over and above all other renders) to the oath 
of fealty. 1885 Manch. Exam. 5 June 5/3 There ought.. 
to have been an army over and tere these garrisons, ready 
to be moved ...to a threatened point. 

3. More than: = OVER grep. 11. rare. 

1568 Graarton Chron. IT. 135 There be (saith Fabian),..or at 
those dayes were, over and above .xl. thousand knigbtes fees. 

.B. as adv. 

1. In addition, besides; = OvER adv. 8, 10. 

1588 Panke tr. Mendona’s Hist. China 391 They had so 
great affection vnto them, that over and nboue they sent 
them good charity. 1681 R. L'Estaance Zully's Offices 
120 Not that J would serve a good man ever the less, for 
being Rich over and above. 1723 Dk. Wnarton True 
Briton No, 25 1. 217 Alexander not only forgave the Affront 
..but gave the poor Fellow his Freedom over and above. 
1 F. W. Newman The Sou/iv.175 When that other, who 
is the sole teacher, is, over and above, younger than many 
who are to be taught. 

2. (Qualifying an adj.) Overmuch, too much, too; 
= OVER adv. 11, OVER- 28. Obs. exc. dial, 

1749 Frecpinc Tom Younes iu. vi, Mrs. Blifil..was not over 
and above pleased with the Behaviour of her Husband. 1809 
Markin Gif Blas x. ii. » 3 Your mother. is not over and 
above hale and hearty herself. 1824 Mas. Camenon Marten 
§ Scholars v. 31 May be Dainty won't let his mule go, he 
is so over and above particular. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Overmuch, too great, ex- 
cessive; = OVER a. 4, OVER- 29. rare. 

1865 Lesuz & Taytoa Sir ¥. Reynolds MI. vii. 257 His 
over-and-above attention to his fame. 

+ Over-ane, adv. Sc. Obs. Also6ourane. [f. 
Over frep. + ane OxE.] On one and the same 
footing : in common ; together. 

1513 Douctas /Eneis v1. x. 104 Certane duelling nane In 
this countre hane we, bot al our ane [ed. 1853 ouer ane] 
Walkis and lugis in thir schene wod schawis. 73rd. x. vii 
89 Than schame and dolour, mydlit baith ourane, “ 

O-ver-a'nxious,a. [OveER- 28.] Excessively 
or unduly anxious, too anxious. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela II. 182 That over-anxious Solli- 
citude which appears in the charmingest Face in the World. 
€13820 S. Rocers //ady (1839) 205 Almost all men are over- 
anxious. 1874 [see Oven adv, 11). 

So O'ver-anxi-ety s/,, O'ver-a'nxiously adv, 

1852 Rocet Thesaurus, Over-anxiety. 1775 Asn, Over- 
anxiously. 

Over-apt, etc. : see OVER- 27, 

Overarch (60var,axtf), sb. (OvEr- 1, or f. 
next.] An arching over, an arch overhead. 

1884 J. Tait Mind tn Matter (x89) 91 There is.. the 
ordinary over-arch of blue sky or gray cloud. 1889 F. M. 
Pearo Paul's Sister 1. ix. 236 He..knew the warm red of 
the banks; the over-arch of the trees. 

Overarch (devar,a-ut{), 7. [OVER- 1.] 

lL. trans. To arch over, to bend over in or like 


an arch, to form an arch over, 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 304 In Vallombrosa, where th’ 
Etrurian shades High overarch’t imbowr. Jézd. 1x. 1107 A 
Pillard shade High overarch’t, and echoing Walks between. 
1784 Cowrer Task vi. 71 Under oaks and elms, Whose out- 
spread branches overarch the glade. 1878 Spunceon 7¥eas. 

av, Ps. cvili. 4 As the heavens over-arch the whole earth, 

2. intr, See OvERARCHING Af/. a. 

So Overa'rching 76/, sé, an arching over. 

1893 E. L. Wakeman in Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 20 Apty 
High overarchings of ancient ash trees, 

Overarching, f7/. a. [f. prec. + -1No2] 
Arching over; forming an arch overhead; bending 
over as an arch. 


OVERARM. 


720 Gay Dione ut. ii, Mast thou yet found the over- 
arching bower, Which guards Parthenia from the sultry 
hour? 1738 Pore Odyaz. 1x. x16 A fence of marble from the 
rock, Brown with Sik 4 pine, and spreading oak. 
32845 Hinst Poems 3x From the valley dark and deep To 
the over-arching sky. 

Overargue : see OVER- 27. 

O-verarm,a. U.S. Cricket, = OVERHAND a. 

1864 Readnt 13 July, We have long been discussing at our 
cricket meetings the lawfulness of overarm bowling. 

Over-assess to Over-attention : see OvEr-. 

+ Over-Atlas, v, Obs. nonce-wd. [See ATLas 
v.} ¢vans. To load or burden more than Atlas; to 
overburden; =ont-At/as (OvT- 19). 

1593 Nasue CArists T. Wks, (Grosart) 1V. 176, 1 will not 
bee so vnweaponed-icopardous, to oucr-throwe both thy cause 


and my credite at once, by ouer-Atlasing myne inuention. 


Overawe (éevor,5°), v [OveR- 21.) érans. 
To restrain, control, or repress by awe; to keep 
in awe by superior influence, 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Feb. 142 The Oake.. with shame 
and greefe adawed, That of a weede he was ouerawed [ed. 
3597 ouercrawed]. 1593 SHaKs. 1 /fen. VJ, 1.1. 36. 1683 
Brit, Spec. Pref. 8 Acknowledged by all our Ancient Parlia- 
ments, that were acither over-awed by Force, nor seduced hy 
Faction. 754-62 Huse /fist. Eng’ (1806) V. Ixx.273 That 
he might. .overawe the mutinous people. a 183s Mackintosit 
Rev. of 1688, Wks. 1846 1. 23 The jury were at length over- 
RWed into a verdict erogmlee 

Hence Overawed (-§'d) ff/. a.; Overawing 


wbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1593 Zell-Troth's N. Y. Gift 37 T' ly say that overawing 
makes fooles. 16z5 Br. Mounracu Aff. Cesar nt. iL 125 
Councils have ao such over-awing power. 1805 Foster £ss, 
1. iv. 57 Over-awed timidity. 1899 J, Starker Christo. of 
Jesus ii. 83 nole, The effect is overawing in a high degree. 

+Overaw'ful, 2. Oés. (OveR- 26.] Exces- 
sively reverential, too full of awe. 

1641 Mirron Antmado, iv. Wks. (1847) pe To free 
ingenuous minds from an overawful esteem of those more 
ancient than trusty fathers. 

Over-awning, Over-baked : see OvER- Ie, 27. 

Overbalance (davaibelins), sd. [f. next.] 

1, Excess of weight, value, or amount ; preponcer- 
ance. 

3659 Hazrincton Laugiving i i, Wks. (t700) 387 The 
overbalance of Land, three to one or therabouts, ia one 
Man against the whole People, creates Absolute Monarchy. 
1659-60 Perys Diary 14 Jan., 1.. heard exceeding good argu- 
ment against Mr. EIAt Ri gtoats Rssertion, that overbalance 
of propriety [Le. property] was the foundation of govern- 
ment. 1 Buiter Anal, 1. vii. 127 An Overbalance of 
Good will, in the End, be found produced. 1853 De Quincev 
Axtobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 339 Amongst all the celebrated tetter- 
writers of the past or present times, rk large overbalance 
happens to have been men. 

tbh. Commerce. spec, Excess in the value of the 
exports over the imports of a country. Ods. 

3641 Decay Trade: The profit or losse which is made by 
the over or underbalance of our Forraigne Trade. 1691 
Locne Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 11.7% Aa Over-balance 
of Trade, is when the Quantity of Commodities which we 
send to any Country do more than pay for those we brin 
from thence. 1733 C. Kine Brit. Merch. 11. 6 The Frenc! 
Trade exhausted our Treasure...By bringing in upon us 
a great Over-ballance of the Manufactures of that Country; 
rad by taking from us the Ballance in Money. 

c. Jn overbalance: us a preponderating element 
or consideration. 

1724 Swut Drafier's Left. u. vii. Wks. 1761 JIL. 127 
Putting our interest in overbalance with the ruin of the 
country. 

2. Something that turns the scale, outweighs, or 
overbalances. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1808) 111. 017, 1 am not willing, 
nor free to trust him with your militia. i speak plain, The 
army will be an overbalance. 

Overbalance (devasbz'lins), v. [Over- 24,6.) 

1, tvans. Todo more than balance; to outweigh. 
1608 Syivestzr Du Bartas n. iv. ut. Schism 117 My 
little finger over-balanceth My Father's loynes. iad Cuito 
Disc. Trade (ed. 4)169 When the Exports over-ballance the 
Imports. 1726 Suetvocne Voy. round World 433, 1 had 
vexation enough to over-ballance the satisfaction of that. 
1855 Cornwall sar The expenses overbalanced the profit. 

+b. To prove more influential than. Ods. 

@x670 Sratoino Troub. Chas. I (1851) 11. 96 In end be 
over-ballanced the erll, do what he could, and wan his poynt. 

c. absal. To preponderate, to have greater power 
or inflnence. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 40 When they had great 
estates they did overbalance. 1736 Putreney in Swi/t's 
Lett, (1766) 11, 245 Learning and good sense he hath..if the 
love of riches and power do not overbalance. 

+2. To bias by superior weight or numbers. 

1647 Cuarenoon fist. Red. 1. § 184 The number of them 
[Bishops] was thought too great, so that they Over-ballanced 
many Debates. 

3. To destroy the balance or equilibrinm of; to 
eapsize; ref. and énfr. To lose one’s balanee. 

1834 Lytron Pompeit ut ii, Permit me to move opposite 
to thee, or our light boat will be overbalanced. 186 

Times 25 June 9 A man alone in a boat..reaching ont.. 
overbalanced, and fell into the water, and was drowned. 
1881 J. F. Keane Journ. Medinah i 16 Vou may over- 
balance and bring dowa the whole concern. 1884 Paz 
Exstace g He overhalanced himself, and the next moment, 
he, too, was in the river. 

Henee Overba‘laneing vé/, 56, and ffi. a. 
©1586 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 463 But when they did set 
itto the beame..they could not bur yeeld in their hearts, 
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there was no ouerballancing. 1648 Eikox Bas. i, the 
weight of Reason I should counterpoize the pt | 
of any factions. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 85 Unless 
5 ce we MBpore from ¥ over-balancing Country be 
e-exported. 1805 Foster Fz. 1, iii. i i id 
overbalancing strength, i 7.7 
O:verba‘llast, v. Also 7-bnllise. (Ovar- 


27.] ¢rats. To overload (n ship) with ballast; 
to overload. 

r6ox Sin W. Cornwautis £sc. n. xl. (1631) 171 A shi 
over-ballasted in the middest of the oa, ntop Wauniens- 
ton Opt. Glasz 58 If wee doe not overballise our stomachs 
with superfiuity. 1895 Westm, Gaz. 31 Dec. 5/1 The other 
charges..spart from the allegation of overballasting. 

Over-balm to Overbanded : see OVER-. 

O-verbank, ¢. Ariillery. ie OvER prep. + 
Bank sé.) Applied to a kind of gun-carriage for 
muzzle-loading guns, so constructed as to allow of 
the gun’s being fired over the parapet. 

1879 Man. Artillery Exerc. 8 The adoption of overbank 
carriages, jointed rammers, &c., for our siege guns, 1884 
Atil, a amp ig tu. 54 The guns of the siege train being 
adapted for overbank fire, embrasures are not required. 

Overba‘nk, vw MWatch and Clock-making. 
(Over- 34.]  rntr. See quot. and cf. Bank v.1 4, 

1884 F. J. Baitren Watch & Clockm.13a There is no fear 
of overbanking, which is often observed after careless wind- 
ing. did. 18x When..the ruby pin pushes past the lever 
from the outside of it, the escapement is said to overbank. 
A chronometer escapement is said to overhank when from 
the same cause the escape wheel is unlocked a second time. 

+Over-ba‘r,z. 04s. [Oven-8]} frvans. Tocover 
with bars or a barrier. 

1589 Gurene Tullies Loue Wks. (Grosart) VII. ar4 But 
Lone... had ouerbard hir heart with soch former fancies. 1600 
Nasuz Summer's Will Wks. (Grosart) V1. 150 He [Winter] 
over-bars the christall streames with yce. 

+ Overba-rish, a. Os. nonce-word. 

{Second element uncertain.} app. Excessive (in some direc- 
lion: perh. over-dearish; the language is ironical.) 

41579 G. Harvey Letter-th, (Camden) 59 Behoulde how 
highelye J esteeme of your good mastershipps overbarish 
and excessive curlesy. 

Over-bark to Ovoer-battle: see Oven-. 

Overbear (d:varbée1), v. [OveR- 4, 6, 22.) 

+1. ¢rans. To earry over, transfer, remove; to put 
away. (In Wyelif rendering L. fransferre). Obs. 

1382 Wvetr Deut. xxvii 17 Cursid that ouerberith the 
teermes of his neizbore. — 1 Sam. xii 13 The Lord hath 
overborn thi synne, thon shalt not die, — /sa. xxxiii. 20 
A plentenous cite, a tabernacle that shal not moun ben 
ouerborn (1388 borun ouer]. ; " 

2. To bear over or down by weight or physical 
force; to thrust, push, or drive over; to overthrow; 
lo overwhelm, break or erush down. 

1535 CoveRoALY Ezc&. xxvii. 26 But y* easte wynde shal 
ouerbeare the in to the myddest off the sca. 1 Mir? 
Mag., Rich. Dk. York (1563) G vijb, See how force oft 
onerbereth Ri ht. 1608 Svivester Dx Bartas u. iv. tv. 
Decay 600 Whose numbrous Arms .. Have over-born_as 
many as with-slood. 1719 Freethinker No. tax p x The 


lon of foreign Luxuries. 1859 Texnvson Lancelot & Elaine 
484 Asa wild wave. .overbearsthe bark, And him that helms 
it, so they averbore Sir Lancelot and his charger. 

b. jig. To overcome, put down, or repress, as by 
power, anthority, or influence; to overpower, 
oppress; to exercise an oppEesive influence upon. 

165 T. Srarteton Fortr. Faith The vsurpers hane 
ouerboren the right inheritours, 1590 Martowe £aw. //, tu. 
ii, The barons ouerbear me with their pride. rg99 Suaxs. 
Much Ado t. iii. 157 The extasie hath so much oucrborne 
her, that my danghter is somtime afeard she will doe a 
desperate out-rage to her selfe. 1676 Gianvitt Seasonable 
Reflect. 180 The friends of Truth and Reason..are liahle to 
be still over-born, and out-nois'd by the Tumult. 170g 
Heaane Collect. 17 Nov. (O. H.S.} 1. 82 This was overbore 
so y! it came not to y* Question. 1861 Trencu Como. Ef. 
Seven Ch. tn Asia (ed. 3)26 What we may call the mystical 
or symbolic interest overbears and predominates over the 
retual. 1864 D.G. Mircwete Wel Days at Edgewood 116 
They overbear one with the grand air they carry. 

3. To surpass in weight, importance, eogency, 
etc. ; to ontweigh. 

1715 Anpison Spect. No. 41x P 1 The Horror or Lothsom- 
ness of an Object ma ever ua the Pleasure which results 
from its Greatness, Novelty, or Beanty. 1884 American 
VIII. 347 The interest of the subject issogreat that it might 
overbear even more serious deficiencies. 


Overbearance (-bée'rlins).  [f. prec. +-ANCE: 
ef. abearance, forbearance. | . 
+1. The action of bearing or weighing down ; 


preponderance. Ods. 

1639 Lo. Dicay, etc, Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 131 A con- 
fession of the ballances being so equally poysed in this affaire 
. that the overbearances of either scale is hardly perceptible. 

2. Overbearing behaviour; imperiousness. 

1760-7x H. Brooue Fool of Qual. (1859) Y. ix. 216 Will 
this benevolent and lowly man retain the same front of 
haughtiness, the same brow of overbearance? 1863 J: 
SnerMan in Ment. 152 The overbearance of one ruling spirit 
made it pretty plain that 1 must cither sacrifice my own 
opinion of right and wrong, or be ever at war. 
Times 20 Sept. 347/1 A judge who has not either of these 
checks may acquire an inveterate habit of overbearance. 

Overbea‘rer. rare. [fas prec.+-EB1.] One 
who or that which overbears. d 

ax618 Svivester Mem. Afortalitic u. xi, Self-swelling 
Knowledge, wit's own Overbearer, Proves Ignorance, an 
finds it nothing knowes. 


iscipline, over-born by the Inunda- | 


OVER-BIASING, 


Overbea‘ring, v4/ 5. [f. as prec. + -1ncl.} 

1. The action of the vb. Oversear; a beoring 
or thrusting over by force ; overpowering, forcible 
subversion. 

1596 Acts Privy Conne. XXVI. 106 If we should 

our wordes of overbearinge to have bene dono or suffered 

y us. Pee cone ns ms «xxiii, a7 The Judge. 
ment..if it he the over-bearings of jon .. 
practice will be as irregular, as the eons Erato 2 
869: T. Mfare)] Acc. New Invent. p. aii, 
of their Course..by a Northwest Wind. 

2. Imperious or dictatorial action; an arrogant 
exercise of superior power. 

1799 Butter Serv. V 1874 11.165 Wrath and fury and 
overbearing upon these occasions proceed .. from men’s 
feeling only on their own side. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
IN. x. 423 The English people's spokesman sgainst the 
feudal overbearings..of the Anglo-Norman dynasty. 1890 
Spectator 9 Ang.,'The man of whose overbearing onal coarse- 
ness history and tradition tell us that they must hava 
known enongh. 

[f. as 


Overbearing (éevasbéerin), ppl. a. 


Lions erroneous, 
over-bearing 


prec. + -1Na 2.) 
+1. Bearing or weighing down; overpowering, 
overwhelming, oppressing. Ods. 

a oid Hate Prim. Orig. Afan, 1. i 38 By conviction of 
some Truths, and this may be..by astrong and over-bearing 
presenting of them to the Understanding. 1736 Burtex 
Anaé. uw. vi. 313 Evidence acknowledged real, if it be not 
overbearing. 1806 Bexxsroro Preclam, Buenos Ayres in 
Lond, Gas. No. 15986 He will then make snch Reductions 
in the overbearing Duties as may seem most conducive to 
the Interest of the Country. 182x-34 Good's Study aAted. 
(ed. 4) 1.630 That they could force the system to yield tits 
powers by the overbearing arms of weight and measure. 

+ b. Overruling, preponderating. Oés. 

21708 Bevemce Priv. Th. 1. (1730) 9 Tis natural for all 
Men to have an overbearing Opinion and Estcem for that 
particular Religion they are bora and bred up in. 

2. Disposed to repress or overrule others; im- 
perions, domineering, bullying, masterful. 

1732 Beruecev Adciphr. vi. § 32, 1 see a bigot wherever 
I sce a man overbearing and positive without knowing why. 
1841 Ecrninstong //rst. {xd. 11. 255 His temper was harsh 
and severe, his manners hanghty and overbearing. 1880 
McCartuy Owns Times 1V. Ixiii. qrq4 He was an effective 
and somewhat overbearing speaker. 

Overbea‘ringly, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
an overbearing manner; domineeringly. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X1L 4a7'The most overlay 
despotic. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men 1, iii. 347 (He) 
behaved himself somewhat overbearingly at dinner. 

Overbea'ringness. [f. 25 pree. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of being overbearing. 

@1797 H. Wacrore Alen. Geo. ff (1847) 11, 358 [He was} 
no match for the art of the one, or the overbearingness of 
the other. 1824 Eranuner 66/1 The overbearingness of his 
temper. 1860 Mint Aepr. Govt. (1861) 328 Filled with the 
scornful overbearingness of the conquering nation. 

Overbea't, v. rare. (Over- 6.] érans. To 
beat down; to put down, overthrow, overpower. 

1618 Botton Florus iv. iv. (1636) 296 Anrtonius.. lastly, 
enterprised a warre for over-beating the yong noble gentle- 
man. a 16ga Brome City Wit m1. iv, Or has not my Mother 
overbeaten you, Father? 188: Daily News 2x Aug. 5/7 
He soon warmed up and was able to not only overbeat 
hostility, but to command general and enthusiastic applause. 

Over-beaten, ff/.a. [OvER-9.] Beaten down 
by treading over. 

1896 Westm, Gaz. 11 May 2/3 The men are likely to be a 
little off the over-heaten track. 

Overbea‘ting, v/. sb. [OVvER- 20, 29a.) 

+1. The action of beating over, or dwelling with 
iteration upon (a subject). Obs. 

3628 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. sar We must take 
heed of too much repetition, and over-beating of Grievances. 

2. Excessive beating (of the heart). 

1819 Byrox Venice i, The overbeating of the heart, And 
flaw of too much happiness. 

Overbestling to -bellying: see Oven-. 

Overbend, 2. [Ovzr- 3, 1, 27-] 

1, (Only in Jfles.) a. trans, To bend (some- 
thing) over or to one side. b. To bend over 
(something). ¢. intr. To bend or sloop over, 

1617 Meron Wés. 11. 359 Like some bulrush that is over- 
bent with the strength an violence ofa storme. 1645 Hirst 
Poems 168 Like Endymion, over-bent By dazzlin Dian. 
1856 Wiittier Ranger 71 Overbending, till she's blending 
With the flaxen skeio she's tending... Sits she. 

2. trans. To bend too much or toexcess. 
“1624 Doxst Devot. 290 Vpon misplacing, or ouer-bending 
our naturall faculties. «3666 Br. Hatt Christian § 3 Meet 
relaxations to a mind over-bent. 1897 E. L. Taunton Eng. 
Atonks St, Benedict 1.86 The bow cannot be kept over-bent. 

Over-bepatch : see OveR- 8. 

Overberg (2'varb3sg), @. S.Africa. [£ Oven 
prep. + Du, berg mountain, hill.) Over 2 monn- 
tain or mountains; that passes over the mountains. 

1879 AtcnasLey Sotriand 61 Thesale of rum to over-! i 
travellers. 1900 Blackw. Afag. Mar. /2 A railway whi 
derives the bulk of its revenue from the ge Tan 

+ Qver-bi'as, 2. Ols. [OveR-30r6.] fans. 
To bias to one side. Hence Over-bivasing fee. 

r6gg Gavupen Tears 9) Ch. 11. x. 180, 1 find Regence 
worth..over-awed by ve or over-biassed by 
own private interests. Pee SHAFTESS. Charsc, 

26 This over-byassing inclination towards rest 
soft, or effeminate temper, averse to labour 21 


OVERBID. 


Overbid (dvasbid), v. [OveR- 26, 22.] 
+1. zxtr. To bid more than the value, to bid too 


high. Obs. , 
a1616 Beaum. & Fr. Scornaful Lady u. iii, Take it, h’as 
overbidden by the sun: bind him to his bargain quickly. 

2. ¢rans. To go beyond (a person) in bidding ; 
to outbid. 

1645 Rutuerrorn Tryat & Trt. Faith (1845) 99 None 
oautl over-bid him in his market for souls. 1850 Grote 
Greece u. Ixvii, The poor citizens were overbid, and could 
not get places. 1882 Athenaeum 15 shes rgx The English 
coald always overbid the Russians in bribing Afghans. 

b. Lo bid or offer more than the value of (a 
thing); to overpay. 

1646 Evance Noble Ord. 13 The benefits..ontvye, and 
overbid all the..service of the Creature. 1681, Davoen 
Spanish Friar u. i. 20 A Tear! You have o’erbid all my 
past Snfferings, And all my future tool 1793 in Vesey, jr. 
Rep. (1801) IE. 55 The sum overbid is larger..amounting to 
one-fourth part of the original price. 

+ Overbirde,v. Ods. [Oven-18.] ¢rans. To 
remain over or after; to outlast, outlive, survive. — 

1050 in Thorpe Charder's (1865) 583 aif ic hire onerbide..gif 
he me onerhide. at Cursor’ Mf, 22687 Pe men bat 
pat dai sal onerbide, fonder a fell pai sal bam hide. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag, WW.) 1731. He hadde i-wedded two jolif wives ; 
He liuede and bathe hem overbod. ¢1386 Cuaucer Wife's 
T. 404 Grace touerbyde hem pat we wedde. 

b. intr. To remain over the time, to tarry. 

13. Cursor Sf. 3008 (Cott.) O birth sco moght not oner- 
bide, 74id. 26627 (Cott.) pi scrift agh noght at oner bide. 

Over-big to Over-bitten : see OVER-. 

O-ver-bitter, c. [OveER- 28.] Too bitter. 
So O'ver-bi'tterly adv.; O-ver-bi-tterness, ex- 
cessive bitterness. 

c1o00 Ags. Ps. (Spelm) xiii. 6 Amaritudine, oferbyter- 
nysse. 1340 Hampoie Pr. Conse. 3474 When pon spekes 
over bitterly Til any man with noyse or cry. @ 1586 SipNEV 
Arcadia (1622) 45 Musidorus had ouer-bitterly glauneed 
against the reputation of womankind. 1626 in Rushw. //¢sé, 
Coll. (1659) 1. 360 His overbitterness in the Aggravation 
upon the whole Charge. 

Overblack to Overblithe: see OVER-. 

Overbloom (d«-vaibl#m), sé. [OvER- 8b.] A 
bloom covering the surface. 

1883 Symonps /fal. Byways iv. 67 Chivalry..was fast 
decaying in a gorgeons overbloom of Inxury. 

Overbloom,v. [OveER- 23.] re. To bloom 
or flower beyond its strength. 

1849 Florist’s Frnl, 198 Calceolarias.—Do not let them 
overbloom themselves to the destruction of the plants. 

Overblow (d«vasblou), v1 [f. OvER- 4,6, 9, 27, 
26 + Buow v.1]} 

1. trans. To blow (a thing) over the top of any- 
thing, over one’s head, etc.; to blow off or away. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 95 But al pe creem and 
fatnesse of pat mylke..schulde be averblowe and i-take 
awey. 1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch. Rec. iv. in Ashm. Theatr. 
Chem. Brit. (1652) 187 Than clouds of darknes be overhlowyn 
& all aperyth faire. 1601 B, Jonson Forest, Epode 36 
This doth fram the cloud of Error grow, Which thus we 
oner-hlaw. 169 Funter Ags. Ing. Innoc. (1840) 363 The 
best way to over-blow this fear is, to confute the five argu- 
ments, 1718 Watts Ps. tvu. i, Hide me beneath thy 
spreading wings, Till the dark clond is over-blown. 

2, intr. Of a storm: To blow over, to pass away 
overhead; to abate in violence; hence jg. of 
danger, anger, passion, etc.: To pass away, to 
be past. (Perf. tenses often with 42.) 

1385 Cnaucer L.G. W. 1287 Dido, The hote ernest is al 
onerblowe. 1390 Gower Conf 11. 396 The colde wyndes 
averblowe, And stille be the scharpe schoures. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. v.8 Sythens that your wyldnes is ouerblowen. 
1575 Cuvacnvarao CAip pes (1817) 193 But all those blasts, in 
fine did onerbloe. 1690 Davoen Don Sebastian v. i, The 
tempest is o’erblown, the skies are clear. 1829 CaatyLe 
Misc. (1857) 11. 1x There lies land-locked till the hurricane 
is overblown. 

3. trans. To blow (a thing) over, to overthrow 
or upset by blowing ; to blow down. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 163 This winde 
will ouer blow vs first 1 trow, 1585 Lupton Thous, Notable 
Th. (1675) 2 A certain Poet did wear leaden soles under his 
shoos, lest the wind should overblow him, 1608 Hizron Def 
Ministers’ Reasons Refus, Subser. wu, 171 Which neither.. 
the windes nor waves of his answeres will overflow or over= 
blow. 1631 R, H. Arraignmm. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 128 
To overthrow, and overblow her strongest Bulwarkes. 

4. trans, To blow over the surface of; to cover 
by blowing over (as sand or snow does). 

¢1420 Pailad. on Husb, 1. 808 So shal ereither werk ben 
ouerblowe With coold or hoot vndir the signys twelne. 
¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 328 (1810) 338 The Sand.. hath 
overblown many hundred acres of land. 1794 Hutcinson 
Hist, Cumberid, 1, 258 note, Sheep..when overblown and 
buried in snow by a storm. 1830 ‘Tennyson Ode to Memory 
v, Asand-built ridge. .Overblown with murmurs hatsh. 187a 
Wuurrier Penn. Pilgrin 514 The music the wind drew.. 
from leaves it overblew. 

+5. intr. Naut. Of the wind: To blow with 
excessive violence; to blow too hard for top-sails 
to be carried. Obs. 

zgog Haxtuyr Voy. I]. 185 To get out the ship.,was 
vapossible, for the winde was gies / and onerblowed. 
1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 20 If the wind had not 
over-blowne, and that to follow them I was forced to shut 
all my lower ports, the ship I undertooke. .had never endured 
tocome tothe port. 16a7 Carr. Smitu Seaman's Gram. x. 
& It puer blowes when we can beare no top-sailes, 1726 

wirt Guddiver 11 i, Finding it was like to overblow, we 
took in our sprit-sail, 1823 in Crans Technol Dict. 
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@. trans, Music. To blow or play (a pipe or wind- 
instrument) with such force as to produce a har- 
monic or overtone instead of the fundamental note. 
Also ref. (of the pipe or instrument). 

1852 SEIDEL Organ 79 The pipe will over-blow itself, that 
is it will sound an octave higher. 1880 E. J. Hopxins in 
Grove Dict, Afws. 11. 575/1 organ thus ere with 
wind conld not be over-dlown. 1898 Stainer & Barretr 
Dici. Mus. Terms (ed. 2) s.v. Harmonic stops, They will 
take a very strong pressure of wind without overblowing. 

Overblow’, v.2 rare. [f. OvER- 8 + BLow v.2] 
trans. To cover with blossom. 

3856 Mas. Brownie Aur, Leigh vis. 58 He overblows an 
ugly grave With violets which blossom in the spring. 

Overblown, f//.a.1 [From OveRsLow v.)] 

1. Blown over; that has passed away. 

1g96 Suaxs. Tam, Shr. v. ii, 3 To smile at scapes and 
perils ouerblowne. 1601 Weever JMirr. Mart. E vij, The 
Clergie’s mallice (not o're-blowne) will hane me. | 

2, Inflated, swollen to excess (with vanity, etc.). 

1864 Kincstev Rom. & Test. iii, (1875) 83 Overhlown with 
self-conceit. 

3. Metallurgy. In the Bessemer steel process: 
Injured or burnt by continnance of the blast after 
alt the carbon has been removed from the metal. 

O-verblow'n, #//.4.2 [f. OveR- 28 c+ Bown 
Too much blown, more than foll blown. 
1616 B. Jonson phar xevil, His rosy ties and garters so 
o'erblown. 1625 Beaum. & Fu Kant. Matta v.i, Thus 
over-blown, and seeded, 1 am rether Fit to adorn his chimney 
than his bed, 18a1 SneLtey Adonais xxxiii, His head was 
bonnd with pansies over-hlown, 

Overboard (duvoib601d), adv. _[f. OVER prep. 
12+ Boaxrp sé, q.v. for Forms. Usually treated 
as two words to ¢1600; hyphened to ¢1800; as 
one word from late in 18th c.] 

1. Of motion: Over the side of a ship or boat, 
out of or from the ship into the water. 

e1000 Etratc Hom, 1. 246 Hi da wurpon heora warn 
ofor bord. 13.. &. &. Addit. P. C. 157 Per watz bus: 
ouer borde bale to kest. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's 7. 
824 The theef fil oner bord al sodeynly. ?a1q00 Morte 
Arth, 3703 Alle be kene mene of kampe, knyghtes and ober, 
Killyd are colde dede, and castyne over burdez! 1495 
Naval Acc. Hen. VIT (1896) 278 Rotteyn And for their 
ffeblenes cast oner Borde. 1s72 Gascoicne Hearbes, Voy. 
Holland Wks. (1587) 168 Whych cast the best fraight ouer- 
boord away. 1610 Suaks. Zenzp. 11. ii. 126, I escap’d vpon 
a But of Sacke, which the Saylors heaned o’re-boord. 1623 
Be. Hatt Best Bargaine Wks. (1625) 520 At last turnd oner- 
boord into a sea of Desperation. 1745 P. Tuomas Frad. 
Anson's Voy.17 The Peard..had thrown abont 14 Ton of 
Water over board. 1762 Fatconer Shipwreck u. 266 In such 
extremes, no moment should be lost But over-board, the 
cumb'rous cannon tost. 2869 Freeman Worm. Cong. 111. 
xii 98 He fell overboard and was drowned, A 

b. Beyond the side of the ship, outside the ship. 

1823 J. Baocock Dom, Ammusent. 80 He rigged out a spar, 
one end of which projected overboard. 

2. fig. esp. in phr. Zo throw overboard, to cast 
aside, discard, reject, renounce. 

1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. TJ. 1. 193 That Religion 
which is more turbulent, pelitious, and stormy, let it be 
throwne over-board 10 lighten the ship of the Church, 1679 
Estabi. Test 9 They threw over-board all their Loyalty. 
1831 Lane Lda Ser. un. To Shade of Elliston, The judge's 
ermine; the coxcomh’s wig; the snuff box a ¢a Foppington— 
all must overboard. 

3. = ABOVE-BOARD; plainly and openly. 

1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers Irel. 327 To speak over- 
board, the lapses..were to him ethically unavoidable, 

Hence Overboard v. (nonce-wd.), to throw over- 
board, 

1885-6 Earn Levcester Corr. (Camden) 312, I will rather 
be overthrowne by her majesties doings then overborded by 
their churles and tinkers. , 

Overboast to Over-boding: see OVER-. 

Ov-verbo:dy, sé. [f. Oven-8c+Bopy6.] An 
upper or outer bodice. 

1873 Richmond. Wells (Surtees) 235, 1 give vnto ye wyfe 
of Rabart my soon my hrowne kyrtle with ye chamlet 
overbodye. 161s in N. Riding Rec. (1884) 11. 98 Two men 
copys for stealing a woman's overbody value 84, 1 

«H. Nort Richter's Flower Pieces 1. xix. 241 The first an 
last army whose nniform was a kind of fine over-body. 

So + Overbody coat Ods., an ephod. 

1835 CoveroaLe £7x0d. xxv, 7 Onix stones and set stones 
for the ouerbody cote and for the Brestlappe. —1 Same. ii. 
18 The childe was gyrded with an ouer y cote of lynnen. 

+tO-verbordy, v. nonce-wd. [f. OVER- 27 + 
Bony sd. or v.] ¢vans. To give too much body 
to, make excessively material. 

3641 Mitton Cé. Govt, 1 (1851) 2 Till the Soule by this 
meanes of over-bodying her selfe, given up justly to fleshly 
delights, bated her wing apace downeward. 

Overboil (devarborl), v. [OveR- 5, 27.] 

1. zutr. To boil over; to boil so as to overflow 


the pot, etc. Chiefly jg. 

1611 Speen Hist. Gi. Brit, 1x. xx. (1623) 972 Which made 
her spirits oner-boyle with impatience. 1816 Byron CA. 
Har. 1, xix, To keep the mind Deep in its fountain, lest it 
overboil. 1868 Brownine Ring § Bk. vi. 1119 No word, 
lest Crispi overboil and burst. 

+b. ¢vans. To cause to boil over. Qés. 

1687 Montacus & Prior Hind & P, Transv, 12 Till Pride 
of Empire, Lust, and hot Desire Did over-boile him, like 
too great a Fire. 

2. trans, (o-ver-b0i'l.) To boil too much. 

1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 131 Fine meats in hot 
stomacks, be, as it were, over-boiled, when the grosser are 
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but duely concocted. a 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary L 
iii, They are A little over-boyl'd or so. 

O:verboi'ling, v/.sb. [f. prec.+-1ne],] A 
boiling over; an ebullition. 

a@1974 Harte Vision of Death Poems (1810) 3971/1 Or wild 
o’er-boiling of ungovern’d health. 1861 W. S. Perey is¢. 
Ch. Eng. 1. iii. 126 This may perhaps have been a little over- 
boiling of spite. 

So Overboiling #7/.a., boiling over ; fig. exces- 
sively ardent or fervent. 

z Nasuz Jerrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) IIL. 257 
With anie onerboyling humour which sourseth hiest in our 
stomackes. 1670 Davoren ust Pi. Cong. of Granada Ded., 
A hero..of an excessive and over-boiling courage. 1682 — 
Dk. Guise v. iii, Do these o'erboiling answers suit the Guise? 
1726 Leon: Alberti’s Archit. III. 19/2 A proof of the over. 
boyling genius of the Painter. « 1814 Spaniards 1. ii.in New 
Brit. Theatre 111. 209 Restrain Thy over-boiling wrath. 

O:ver-bold, z. [Oven- 28.] Too bold, un- 
warrantably or unduly bold; presamptnons. 

¢1530 Crt. of Love 360 That I and alle Should ever drede 
to be too overbold Her to displese. 1605 Suaxs. Afacd, 11. 
y. 3 (Beldams) as pen are, Sawcy, and ouer-bold, how did 

ou dare To Trade and Trafficke with Macheth? a 1791 

ESLEY Hush. & Wives vi. § 4 Wks. 1811 1X. 84 Why shanld 
a woman be so over bold as to call her husband, 7om, Ned, 
Dick? 1883 Stevenson Treas. Jsé. v. xxii, 1 was going to 
do a foolish, over-bold act. 

O-ver-bo'ldly, adv. [OvzR-30.] In an over- 
bold manner, with too much boldness. 

1 Homilies 1. Falling from God 1. (18. They do 
ode told presume of BEL mercy gee (rose) Rescue 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv.iv. 60 [They] Killed two Gentlemen 
upon the place, who spake over-boldly against their Choice, 
1860 Trench Sern. Westen. Abd. vii. 73 It is not over- 
boldly said. J 

Ovver-bo'ldness, [OveER- 29c¢.] Excessive 
boldness, presumption, audacity. 

1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Deut. xlix. 292 God also would 
put me to shame for mine ouerboldnesse. @ 1668 DavENANT 
Epil. Wks. (1673) 301 An over-boldness, rais’d from too 
much fear, 1846 Trencu Afivac. xvii. (1862) 284 What of 
carnal overboldness there was in it. 

Overbook, -bookish: see OvER-. 

Overborne(-b5-"1n), #7/.a. [pa.pple.of OvER- 
BEAR w.] Borne down by superior force or pressure; 
oppressed ; see OVERBEAR @% 

r6rr Speen Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. vii. 222 And euer bare as 
hard an hand ouer the ouerborne Britains. 1762 J. Woot- 
man Wes. (1840) 225 An overborne discontented reaper. 

+ Over-bownd, v.1 Obs. rare). [cf. BouND 
v3 = ABOUND.] 7¢ztr, To superabound; = OVER- 
ABOUND v. Hence + Overbounding vél. sd. 

1587 Gotninc De Mornay xiv. 223 An ouerbounding of 
some melancholike humour. 

Overbon'nd, 2 rere. [f. OvER- 5 + Bounp 
v2] trans. To bound or leap over. 

1813 Suecrev Q. Afaé u. 94 All-prevailing wisdom .. o’er- 
bounds Those obstacles, of which an earthly son! Fears to 
attempt the conquest. 

+ Over-bound, adv. Obs. rare—'. [OVER-10.] 
Bound over or across (the sea). 

1669 N. Morton New Eng. Ment 124 (Cent.) They went 
..away, the greater ship towing the lesser at her stern all 
the way overbound. 

Over-bounteous, etc. : see OVER- 28. 

Over-bow (-bau’), v. [OvER- 27, 1.] 

1. trans. (o:ver-bow') To bend in excess. 

1639 Futter Holy War u._xx. (1647) 142. The best way 
to straighten what is crooked is ta aver-bow it. 

2. (overbow') To arch over, 

3878 Dowoen Studies in Literal. 271 These poems are.. 
overbowed with the firmament of adult thought. 

O-ver-bowed (-bad), a [f. OvER- 28 + 
Bowen pfl.a.2] (See quot.) 

1875 Excycl, Brit. Wi. 378/2 An archer is said to be aver- 
bowed when the power # his bow is above his command. 

Overbow'er, v. [OVER-1.] ¢vavs. ‘To form 
a bower over; to overarch. 

na Soutney Zsfriclla’s Lett. 11. 220 A part fof a road] 
which was almost completely overbowered. 1823 — Hist. 
Penins. War 11. 440 ong and wide avenues were over- 
bowered with elms. = 

Over-bowl to Overbranch: see OVER-. 

O-ver-bra’ve, ¢. [OvER- 28.] Too brave; 
very brave (in negative constructions); texcessively 
splendid or showy (06s.). 

@1653 Gousce Comm, Heb, xi. 37 (1655) 230 This sheweth 
the vanity of over-brave and costly ap ate Mod. 1t wasn't 
over-brave of him to attack such a fide boy. 

+ Over-bra‘ve, v. Obs. [Over- 21.] trans. 
To play the ‘ brave’ over; to treat with bravado. 

1624 Foro Sun's Darling 1, i, Knaves over-brave wise 
nen, while wise men stan with cap and knee to fools. 
1631 Bratnwait Wtmaies, Gamester 38 Hee so over-braves 
and abuseth the poor dice. 4 

Overbray to Over-break : see OVER- 21, 9. 

Over-brea'the, v. [f. OvEnr- 22, 8.] 

+L. trans. To put out of breath. 04s. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng., Aoneidos 165 Least (perhaps) 
1 ouer-breathe thy tickled Conceite with more selle.lGne 
than is expedient. @1783 H. Brooxe Fo2-Chase Poems 
(1810) 438/2 O'er-breath’d we come where, *twixt impending 
hills, Ran the joint current of two gurgling rills. 

2. intr. To breathe over. fence Overbrea‘th- 
ing v6. 36. 

1802 W. Tavior in Robberds Afem. 1. 419 Young acolytes 
were sweetening with incense the warm over-breathings of 
thronging devotion. 


OVERBREDE. 


Over-bred, Overbreed: sce Over- 27 b, 27. 

+ Overbre'de, v. Obs. [OE. oferbredan, f. 
ofer- OvER- 8 + bradan, BREDE, to spread ont.] 
trans. To overspread, cover all over. 

¢897 K. Aitrren Gregory's Past. C. alv. 3x Sw se 
flicbeam ofersceadod Ort land..ac det land bid eall unn 
swa: he hit oferbret. ¢saog Lay. 19045 Wes bat kinewurde 
bed Al mid palle ouer braced [c1275 ouer sprad), e500 
See Yerus. (E. E.'T. 5.) 600 So was pe bent ouer brad, 
blody by-runne With ded bodies aboute. 

+ Over-bri-be,7. Obs, [OVER 11,20.) ¢rans, 
To gain over by bribery ; to bribe over again. 

3618 Botton Florsus (1636) 162 Iugurtha so over-bribed his 
Army also, that..he got the Victory. 1748 Ricitarpson 
Clarissa (1811) 111. 116 He who would be bribed to under. 
take a base thing by one, would be over-bribed to retort the 
basencss, | 

Overbri-dge, v. [f Over- 5 + Brivce v.!] 
trans, To make a bridge over; to bridge over. 

¢so00 AEuEaic Font, 1h. 304 Pa bet Maxentius mid micclum 
swicdome oferbricgian & ea, eal mid scipum. s805 
Worosw. Prelude v. 348 These mighty workmen.. Who, 
with a broad highway have overbridged The froward chaos 
of futurity, 3874 F. H. Laine in £ss Relig. § Lit, Ser. un 
246 An infinite gnif, which can never be overbridged. _ 

Ovver-bri:dge, s4. [Over- 1d] A bridge 
over a railway, as distinct from a subway or 
a road over which the railway crosses. 

3878 FS. Witutams Afidl, Raihw. 174 There were many 
of the overbridges that would need to be rebuilt. 166 
nga A Mag. XVI. 77 The access wonld be by a su 
way, and, if in cutting, by an over-bridge. 

Ov-ver-bri'ght, ¢. [Over- 28.) Excessively 
bright; too bright. 

3587 Gotvinc De Mornay xiv. We forbid them to 
beholde the thinges that are ouerbright. s830 Tennyson 
Lsabel s ig Sic not down-dropt nor over bright. 186s Miss 
Baaovon Lady Lisle xxiv, 1 don't see that you're any of 
you such an over-bright lot. 

Overbri-m, v. (Over- 5.J 
1. intr. To overflow at the brim; to brim over. 
(Said of the liquid or the vessel.) Mostly fg. 

607 Baaxstep Afirrhe (1876) 57 And ere night you will.. 
orebrim with your teares, s817 Scott Marold m. viii, 
When ‘gins that rage to over-brim. 1826 — Woodst. xxix, 
If the pitcher shall overbrim with water. s880 Weap Goethe's 
Faust i. vill. 172 Whene'er ho drained its measure, His 
eyes would overbrim. 

2. trans. ‘Yo flow over the brim of. 

3818 Keats Endymion t. 137 Each having a white wicker, 
overbrimm‘d With April's tender youpglio mie Baown- 
inc Pr. Hohenst, 563 The liquor that o’erbrims the cup. 

Hence Overbri‘mmed £//. a., Overbrimming 
vbl. sh, and ppl. a. 

1830 Tennyson Confess. Sensil. Mind 113 That grace 
Would drop from his o’erhrimming love, As manna on my 
wilderness. | 1839 Baiev Festxs (3852) 58 Throngh his 
misty, o'erbrimmed eye. 5858 Hawtnoene Fr. & ft. Frads. 
I. peu tte overbrimming of the town in generations sub- 
sequent. 

)-verbri:mmed, @ [Over- 3.] Having a 
brim that projects or hangs over. 

834 Scorr Wav, xxxv, He .. touched solemnly, but 
slightly, his huge and overbrimmed blue bonnet. 

+Overbring, v. Obs. rare. ([Over- 10,] 
trans, To bring over ot across, (Prop. two words.) 

@ s300 Cursor Sf, pop Til he be folk had overbroght [v.r. 
ouer bro3t] In-to be land pat pai soght. s6s5 Gimeake 
Odlyss. xvi. 633 What in my way chanced I may over-bring. 

ver-broil: see OVER- 29 b. 

Overbrood,z. [Over-1.] trans, To brood 
or hover over. 

3818 Mirman Samor 115 To rise. .and o'er-brood The dim 
and desert beacon of revenge. 3865 WiittteR Eternal 
Goodnese 25 Ye see the curse which overbroods A world of 
pain and loss, 

+ O-verbrow:, sé. Obs. [Over-1d.] Eyebrow. 

C%o00 Sar. Leeckd, 111. 388 Maden |hefS} tacn on ofer- 
brawe Swipran. sgesg Even Decades 287 A foule of darke 
coloure ., with redde ouerbrowes. sg6s Hottyausi Hom. 
Afoth.a Good to use, specially for ouerbrowes and eye liddes, 

Overbrow’, v. [Over- 1.) ¢ravs. To over- 
hang like a brow. Hence Overbrow'ing ppl.a 

574a Cottins Ode Poct, Char. 58 Strange shades o'erbrow 
the vallies deep. 3814 Soutnev Roderick xiv. 58 Beneath 
the overbrowing battlements. 3824 Loncr. Woods in Winter 
i, The hill That overbrows the lonely vale. 

Overbrowned to Overbubble: see Over-. 

Overbuild (dvaibild, devar-), v. Pa. t. and 
Bye. overbuilt. [Over- 13, 8, 27.] 

. trans. To build over or upon; to cover or 
Satmount with a building or structure. Chiefly fg. 

53649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen, LV, cexci, When lustice, 
by Ambition over-built, Is fronted with new Turrets, + 84 
Cowrza Tash ut. 195, Sage, erudite, profound, Temibty 
arch'd, and aquiline his nose, And overbuilt with most 
impending brows. 857 Wittmott Péeas. Lit. xi. 47 Some 
men overbuild their aature with books, 

2. To build too much or to excess. 

5642 Futter /foly & Prof. St. i. vii. 168 Who by over. 
aes their houses have dilapidated their lands. S713 
Cress WINCHELSEA Afisc. Poems 124 "Twas not to save 
the Charge: ‘I'hat in this over-bnilding Age, My House was 

Dot more large, 

3, ‘To build too much upon; to erect more bnild- 
ings than are reed upon (an area). 

1601 Hottano ?: ny 1.554 Prouided alwaies, that a mans 
land be not Ouer-built, 1864 Wesster, Overduilt, built 
too much ; having too many buildings; as an overbuilt part 
ofatown. 1895 Chicago Advance 21 Nov. 737/1 A city 
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which has been over-built, which has ‘superfluous’ houses 
and flats by the block and mile. 

Overbulk: sce Oven- 22. 

O-verbu-rden,-burthen, sd. [Oven-29d,1d.] 

1. Excessive burden; excess of burden. 

1579-80 Noatit Plutarch (1657) 42 The vitall spirits not 
= downe, or spreade abroad by the quantity or 
over-burden thereof [meat}, do enlargo themselves, a 1618 
Syuvesten Job Triumphant wv. 440 Who hath dispos'd 
the upper Spouts and Gutters, Whereby the Aire his over- 
burthen utters? 1893 Daily News 8 Feb. 5/1 The overburden 
of work in the House of Commons makes the effort to get 
teal business done a mere struggle and scramble, 

2. Afining, etc. The overlying clay, rock, or 
other matter which has to be removed in quarry- 
ing or mining, in order to get at the deposil worked. 

3855 J. R. Letrenity Cornwall Afines 2 e quantity of 
‘overbnrthen', or waste, removed, has been upwards of 
200000 tons, 894 Zivnes 27 Feb. 10/3 The overburden is 
a reddish clay soil of an average depth of 10 ft. 

O:verbu'rden, -burthen, v. [Oven- 27.] 
trans, To put too great a burden or weight upon; 
to burden too much; to overload, overcharge. 

5532 More Conful. Tindale Wks, 824/1, I neither wil for 
so plain o matter ouerburdein the reader in this boke, with 
the ., rehersyng of enerye place. @ 1584 Montcomeaie 
Cherrie & Slae 104s The waik anes that oreburdenit bein. 
s7a5 Porr Odyes. x1. 379 The earth o'erburthen'd groan‘d 
beneath their weight. 1726 Loni ddberti's Archit. 1. 56/1 
To avoid over-burthening the Arch. 188: Ravmono Mining 
Gloss., Overburden, ..t0 charge in a furnace too munch ore 
and flux in proportion to the amount of fuel. s885 Spectator 
25 July cies Mr, Leland does not overburthen his..myths 
and legends with comment. 

Hence O:verburdened, -burthened £#/. a. ; 
O:verbu'rdening, -bu‘rthening 7'4/.sb. and Jf/.a.; 
whence O:verbu-rdeningly adv. 

5713 C'tess Wincuetsza Misc. Poems 240 The Miser .. 
fears the *over-burthened Floor. 1871-4 J. Tuomson City 
Dreadf., Nt. tx. ii, The hugeness of an overburthened wain. 
1580 Hottysano Treas. Fr. Tong s.v. Affaissement, A 
shrinking vnder a great burthen, an “ouerburthening, 1857 
R. Nesartin J. M. Mitchell A/ess. xii, (1858) 303 Mr. James 
Mitchell's *overburdening duties. :865 Mrs. Wiltxey Gay- 
worthys xxiii, Not officiously or "overburdeningly; there 
were kindnesses accepted, even asked for, in return, 

O-ver-bu'rdensome, -burthensome, z. 
[Over- 28.] Excessively burdensome, 

3634 Raceicn f/rst. World wv. iit. § 11. 230 Eumenes did 
not onely thinke all carriages to be ouer-burdensome, but the 
number of his men to be more troublesome than auaileable, 
3820 Scott Afonast. Introd., ‘The shopkeeper. .his custom 
was by no means over-burdensome. 1883 W. Moaais in 
Mackail Life (1899) 11. 99 All men may live at peace, and 
free from over-hurdensome anxiety. 

Overbu'rn,v. [Oven- 21, 27.] 

tl. trans. To bum down; to overthrow by fire. 

36:6 T. Apams Forest of Thorns Wks. 1862 IL 4971 
A strong engine set to the walls of Pangelcrys to overturn 
them, and overburn them with the fire of hell. 

2. (o:ver-bu:rn) To burn too much or to excess. 

1707 Mortimer //usd, (1721) I. 82 In burning of the Turf, 
you must take care not to over-burn it.. for the over- burning 


of it to white Ashes, wastes the nitrous Salt, ¢s86g Letuesy | 


in Cire. Se. 1. 129/1 The supply of..air is too great, and the 
gas is overbnrnt, 

So O-verbu'rning vb/, sb.; O-verbu'rning 7/. 
a@., excessively burning or ardent (whence O-ver- 
bu‘rninglyadv.,over-ardently); O-verburnt pp/.a. 

s7o7 *Over-burning [see sense 2]. 1849 Jounston £xf. 
Agric. 260 By over-burning, clays lose their fertilising virtues. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, (1589) 449 When a man 
seeketh after any of them with an ‘overburning desire. 
5393 R. Brunne Handl, Syane 7203 And ouper spyces hab 

lotonye, To ete by mete *ouer brennynglye. 1834 Brit. 

7us6. 1.305 Lime..if burnt with too violent a fire..will not 
slake, and becomes useless, or what is termed “over-burnt, 
and, in some ee ae 1837 J.T. Smrru tr. Vicat's 
Mortars 115 A dark red, or purplish colour, similar to that 
of an over-burnt brick, 

Overburst: see Over- 5 b. 

Overbusy (d«voabi-zi), a. [Over- 28.] Ex- 
cessively husy; too much occupied; ¢sf. that 
busies himself too much or is obtrusively ofiicious. 

330 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1095, I hald pat man noght 
witty, Pat about be world is over bysy. :6sa WoopaLt 
Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 5, I wish young Artists not to be 
over-busie in..raising tho fractured Cranium. a s641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts & Afon, (1642) 264 She should doe well, not 
to be over-busie In matters that concerned her not. 5770 
Lancnorne Plutarch (1879) 11. 764/s A troublesome and 
overbusy man. : 

So O-verbu'sily adv., too busily. 

©3440 Jacob's Well 142 Pis wose of glotonye is v. fote 
rede, pat is, ouyrtymely, outeragely, ouerbastely, onyr- 
deyntuously, & ouerbesyly. 1668 Lond. Gaz, No, 2181/4 
French..at Mada car, ght PO ad hace engaged them- 
selves..,ina whe betetin the Neighbouring Princes, 

O:verbu'sy, v. [Over-27.] ¢rass. To busy 
too much; to engage or occupy too assidnously. 
Hence O:verbweied Ppl. a. 

3§86 Ferne Slas. Gentrie 142 Had oot our Cutter ouver~ 
busied himself. s644 Mitton Ydgwr, Sucer 59 Bucer is 
more large than to be read by overbusied men. 3863 Mrs. 
Wurtney Faith Gartney xxxvi. 330 The erraad-boys in the 
shops were overbusied and uncertain. 

Overbuy’,v. [Oven- 26, 23, 4, 11.] 

+1. ¢rans, To buy at too high a price; to pay 
too much for. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ww. ix. (1869) 180 If men made 
of you saale, mihte no man livinge ouerbigge yow, ne loue 
yow to michel. ss30 Panscr. 647/2, 1 overbye, I hye a 
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thynge above the price lt is worthe. 
War ww. axxili. (7840) 2399 Conceiving so convenient ‘a 
~~. could not be over-bought. 166a Perry Jares 2x 

he farmer for haste is forced to under-sell his corn, and the 
King..is forced to overbuy his provisions. i700 Dayoru 
Ep. to J. Driden 138 And he, when want requires, is truly 
wise, Who slights not foreign aid, nor over-bu 

2. refl. and intr. To buy beyond one’s means, or 
to too great an extent. 

1748 De Foe's Eng, Tradeeman vi, (1843) I, 37 Ifthe trades- 
man overbuys himself, the payments perhaps come due too 
soon for him, the goods not being pet 

+3. To bay off; to procure the release of (any 
one) by payment. Ods. 

5§.. Priests of Feblis in Pinkerton Seol. Poems Refpr. 1. 
12 The theif ful weill he wil himself overby: Quhen the leill 
man into the lack wil ly. 

4. To buy over to one’s side. Obs. 

syoo Mas. Maniey Secret fem. (1736) Ill. 169 The 
Emperor had no Money..to bestow u Theodecta, by 
which they might have over-bought the Empress, 

O-ver-by, adv. Sc.and north. dial. Alsoower-, 
owre-by. [f. Over adv. 7,5 + By adu.] Over or 
actoss the way ; at or to a place al a short distance 
across; al or to the house or place opposite. 

1768 Ross Helenore 76 (Jam.) Quo' she unto the sheal, 
step ye o'erby. 1816 Scott S/, Dwarf vi, Some canpy boys 
waiting for me down amang the shaws, owerby. 1825 
Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Ower-dy, over the way. 1896 Muxazo 
Lost Pibrock 279 (\E. D. D.) They told me at the ferry over- 
by. Mod. Se. Ges neighbours ower-by have lent us a hand. 

Overcackle v.:; see Over- 22. 

Overca'nopy, # [OvER- 1.]  évans. To 
form a canopy over; to extend over or cover as or 
with a canopy. 

3590 Snaus. Affds. NV. 11. i. 251 Quite over-cannoped with 
luscious woodbine, With sweet muske roses, and with 
Eglantine. s6a3 Cocrezam, Ouercancpie, to cover. 17448 
Gray On Spring ii, Where'er the rude and moss-grown 
beech O'er-canopies the glade. 3870 Bavant /éiad xin. 28 
On the summit of th’ Olympian mount He sat o’ercanopied 
Ly golden clouds. 

Overcap, -capable, -cape: see OvER-. 

O:ver-ca‘pitalize,v. [Ovzn-27.] frars. To 
fix oc estimate the capital of (a joint-stock com- 
pany, etc.) at loo high an amount; lo give or 
ascribe too great a capital value lo (an indasirial 
undertaking, etc.), esp. when forming it Into a joinl- 
stock concern, 

1890 Pall Mail G. 22 Feb. 1/2 Was the business over- 
capitalized or was it not? 1897 Review of Rev. 55 The 
prevalent habit of overcapitalizing such corporations. 

Hence O:verca‘pitalized f/. a., O:vercapital- 
iza‘tion. 

3882 Rep. to flo. irae Pree. Met. U.S. 437, The over- 
capitalization of wholly undeveloped and but imperfectly 
opened mines. 1898 Daily News 9 June 3/2 Hia over- 


1639 Fucrur foly 


j ca italised companies began to decline. 


ver-captious, cte.: see OVER- 28. 
O-ver-ca‘re, 53. [OveR- 29d.] Too much care, 
undne or excessive care. 


3599 Sanovs Ewropx Sfec. (1632) 205 The world baving 
exlinguisbed the care of tbe publike good, by an over-care 


| of their private. 1751 Etiza Hevwoow Selsy Thoughtless 


ILI. 7 It was only his over-care to please her. 

O-ver-ca‘reful, a. [OvER- 28.] Too careful, 
excessively carefol. Hence Overcarefully, -ness. 

aisgs H. Situ Serv, (1592)988 If we bee carefull, wee are 
ouer carefull. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. [V, w. v. 68 The foolish 
oner-carefull Fathers, 1648 efit, Eastern Ass. 31 We 
are not overcarefull, whether we live, or whether we die. 
1842 MaNninc Seri, (1848) 1. 359 Over-careful about money, 
or fretful ina low estate. 58 HACREBAY £srtond tL I. 
3883 Chic Advance 18 May 312 Without over-carcful- 
ness as to the future. 

Over-careless, etc.: sce Ovea- 28. ' 

O-ver-ca‘ring, a. [OvER-28b.] Caring too 
mach; excessively anxious. 

1766 Cuacxiay IWés. 442 He weuld have us without an 
incumbered and over-caring Mind. 

+ O-vercark, s+. Obs. [Over- 29.) An over- 
charge; an exira load or burden. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 9843 Ouercark o kind had pe tan, And 
kind was to pe tober wan. 

t+ Overca‘rk, v. Obs. [Over- 27.] 

1. trans. To overcharge, overweight. 

@ 3300 Cursor Af. 9834 Man mai find a barn ouercarked 
sua wit kind, Pat {hes} thre fete and handes thre. 

To burden with excessive charges ; to oppress. 

1393 Lanxct. P. Pl. C. tv. 47a Shal oober kyng ne kny3, 
constable ne meyre Ouer-cark be comune. . 

So + O-ver-oa'xkful, O-ver-ca'rking ad/js.,troub- 
liag oneself too much, over-anxions. 

3449 Prcocn Repr. 1. xv. 377 Ouer thou3tful and ouer 
carkful and ouermyche lovyng toward them, 1655 Furtes 
CA, Hist, vut. iii. §. 23 Disswaded.. from being solicitously 
over-carking for the futore. 

Overcarry (-ke‘ti), v. Now rare. [OvER- 10, 
13, 26.] 

+1. trans. To carry over or across; to convey 
to the other side; to transport. Ods. 

s38a Wycur IVisd. x. 18 He ouercariede them [1383 bar 
hem ouer) thur3 ful myche water. 1513 Dovctas AFincis Ws 
xi, 30 How mony seis ourcareit In tht barge. 

b. To carry or convey beyond the proper 

1897 Marv Kixcstev HW. A/rica 193 We stop 
cargo, or discharge over-carried cargo. — 
Guard) !Are you the thar was 0 
Louth this evening f’ 
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OVERCARVE. 


2. To carry (action or proceedings) too far, 
overdo; to do more than carry. 

1606 Birnie Avrk-Buriail vi. Biv, According tothe forked 
foly vsed in buriall, which either is contemned, or else 
overcaried in pomp. 1823 Cuatmrrs Panperisue Wks. 
1839 XVI. 236 The point has not only heen carried; but 
greatly over-carried. 

+3. fg. To carry (a person) beyond the bounds 
of moderation, or into error, etc. ; to carry away. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, (1618) 280 Publike respects fell 
not so strongly into consideration, but that they were ouer- 
carried wie priuate interests, 1648 Br, Hart Select 
Thoughts § 89 Their appetite over-carries them to a mis- 
conceit of a particular good. ’ 

absol. 1617 Hieron Wes. Il. 275 Zeale, not guided hy 
knowledge, may scone over-carry. 

+ Overca‘rve, v. Ols. In 4-kerve. [OvzR- 
10.] érazs. To cut across, intersect. 

€4391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 21 This todiak..ouer-kerueth 
the equinoxial; and he ouer-kerpeth hym again in enene 
parties. : 

Overcast (o«vaikast), sd. [f. Overcast v. or 
#4. a] 

. A persona or thing that is cast away, ‘thrown 
over’, or rejected ; an outcast. Ods. exc. dial, 

1869 Gotpinc Heminges Post. Ded. 3 All Estates, from 
the Magistrate to the poore afflicted overcast among men. 
1868 Samoan Gowwedean 70(E. D. D.) Gipsy ow’rcast.. found 
stickin’ in the fen. y 

2. Something cast or spread over; a covering, 
coating; a cloud covering the sky or part of it, as 
in dull or threatening weather (also_fig.). 

1686 Goan Celesi. Bodies 1. iii. 10 (If not a Fog) something 
cognate to it, a little Frost perhaps, or thin Overcast. 
1798 Mitcueir tr. Karsten’s Min. on Leskean Alus. 284 

ed Scaly Iron Ore as a very thin overcast. x Macein 
Gil Blas v. i. ® 25 The lowering overcast of his swarthy 
aspect. 2895 Daly Mews 27 June 3/1 The dangerons 
formation of clouds that fringed the overcast of steel blue. 

3. A reckoning or calculation above the tre 


amount. Oéds. 

1971 Connect. Col. Rec. (1885) XIII. 482 There was an 
overcast made hy the listers upon the grand levy of the year 
1761, of the sum of £42700. 1972 ford. XEII. 579 Abate. 
ments for over-cast of the list. shall be made, 

4, Mining. A bridge which carries one subter- 
ranean air-passage over another. 

1867 Morning Star 12 Jan., We went pp the board-gate 
to the overcast or archway supporting a roadway above, and 
we found that standiag, but an overcast further on near the 
ending was blown dowa. 

5. Needlework, = OVERCASTING, overcast work, 

eh Weildon's Pract. Needlewk. V1. No. 68. 12/1 When 
working the overcast he careful to make each stitch as nearly 
as can be the same ia size. 

6. Comb. Overcast-staff (see quot.); ovorcast- 
stitch (sce OvERcAS? v. 7). 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Over-cast-siaf7,a scale, 
or measure, employed by shipwrights to determine the 
difference between the curves of thase timbers which are 
placed near the greatest breadth, and those which are situated 
near the extremities of the keel, where the floor rises and 
grows narrower, 

Overcast (davoika'st), vu. Forms: see OVER 
and Cast, [Over- 6, etc.: see below.] 

1. ¢vans, To overthrow, overturn, cast down, upset 
(fiz. and fig.). Obs. exc. dial. [Over- 6.] 

@ 1225 Ancr, R. 275 Pet nis .. nout moalich, auh is wam- 
monlich, ed to ouerkesten. @1300 Cursor D7, 14733 [lesus] 

air bordes ouerkest, pair penis spilt. cx440 Boctus (Laud 

TS. 559 If. rob), His travaylle thus was ouer caste. 1548 
Unart Evasm, Par. Pref. 5b, Hoey is waloweish aod 
ouercasteth the stomake, if it be plenteously taken by it 
selfe alone. 1710 Swirt On Lit. House by Churchyard 6 
Once on atime a western blast, At least twelve inches over- 
cast. 1873 Muapocn Dorie Lyre 7 (E. D. D.) Theekit 
stacks the bangster blast Had shaken as ‘twad them owrecast. 

+b. To turn over. Ods. 

€ 3430 Two Cookery-bks. 49 Opyn hem a-bowte pe myddel; 
and ouer-cast be openyng vppon pe Iede [= lid}. 1570 Sadir, 
Poems Reforst. xx. 46 Auld hukis quha will! over cast. 

2. To cast or throw (something) over or above 
something else. Now rave. [OvER- 1, 8.] 

¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron. Ce To bank ouer be sond, 

lankes bei oner kast, 1470-85 TaLoav Arthur vi. xvi, A 

‘aucon .. flewe vnto the elme to take her perche, the Jun 
ouer cast aboute a bough. ¢3rs80 Stoney Ps. xvi. iv, Night 
with his black wing Sleepy Darknes doth orecast. 3744 
Pore Dune. 1. 289 Thro’ School and College, thy kind 
cloud o'ercast, Safe and unseen the young A®neas past. 
188. R. G. H[er] Voices tn Solitude x2 thon +. on my 
brightest days dost overcast A pleasing melancholy. 

3. To cover, overspread, overlay (with some- 
thing), Now rare in general sense. [OveER- 8.J 

1390 Gower Conf I. 325 Thei ne mihte his hand ascape, 
That he his fyr on hem ne caste: ..her herte he overcaste 
To folwe thilke lore. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 372/2 Ovyr 
caste, or ovyr hyllyd, retectus, contectus. 1497 Churchw, 
Ace, St. Mary Hill, Lond. (Nichols 1797) 94 A lode of Jame 
to ovircast the floore. 1577 Hanmer Anc, £ecl. Hist. (2619) 
vol There is a loft overcast with the like rouffe. 1608 

ViVESTER Du Bartas i iv. 11. Sckisnz 1045 Her head.. 
With dust and ashes is all over-cast. 1706 Pxituips (ed, 
Kersey), Zo Over-cast,..to case or linea Wall with Stone, 
etc. x - Bartow Cound. 1 21 He saw the Atlantic 
heaven with light o’ercast. 4 

4. spec. To cover or overspread with clouds, or 
with something that darkens or dulls the surface, 
Most frequently in fa. pple. ; usually of the weather. 
.€1290 Beket 1379 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.146 Quer-cast heo is 


with bis cloudene, ¢1g05 St, Aduiund 354in E. EB. 2. (1862) | 
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80 pe grislikeste weder bat mizte beo..overcaste al ban toun. 
1530 Patsca, 648/: Se howe soone the sonne is overcaste for 
all the fayre mornyng. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cossmiogr. 
Glasse 110 The skie is oner cast with clondes. 1635-56 
CowLey Davideis it. 684 Gut Prophets angry Blood o’er- 
cast his Day. 1722 De For Plague (Rtldg.) 270 A dark 
Cloud .. overcasts the Air. 2846 Grote Greece (1862) II. 
xi 349 The fair sky was immediately overcast: 
b. fig. To overshadow, render gloomy, darken. 
€3386 Cuaucer Kuxit.’s 7. 678 Right so kan geery Venus 
over caste The hertes of hir folk. r571 Gotpinc Calvin on 
Ps. xi. 5 When sorowfull confusion of thinges overcasteth 
them with darknesse. 31614 Rateicu Hist, World ui. (1634) 
51 Xerxes. prayed Artabanns not to over-cast those joyes.. 
with sad remembrances. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvim. 181 Stung 
to the soul, o’ercast with holy dread. 2850 W. R. Wittiams 
Nelig. Prog. (1854) 210 It is his loss of this [holiness] that 
overcasts the eternal world and makes the expected vision 
of God one of terror. " 
5. inir. To become overspread with clouds; to 


become dark or gloomy. ? Ods. exe. dial. 

¢3400 Destr. Troy 13357 All the calme ouercast into keae 
stormes, Full wodely the windes wackont abone. rrr 
Guytrorpe Prigr. (Camden) 67 The wether bygan to ouer- 
caste with rayne, wynde, thondre. 1655 GuRNaLy Chr. tn 
Arm, 1. 342 What day shines so fair, that over-casts not 
before night? 172§ De For Voy. round World (1840) 3 
In the evening it overcast and grew cloudy. 31900 Vor/oll 
Diaj, (E. D. D.), It’s overcasting for rain. 

+6. trans. To transform. Ods. [OveER- 10.] 

1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. az5 Pere was at Rome a 
bole of bras ia be schap of Iupiter overcast and schape, 

7. Needlework, To throw rough stitches over 
a raw edge or edges of cloth to prevent unravelling ; 
to sew over and over; also, to strengthen or adom 
such an edge by buttonhole- or blanket-stitch ; in 
Embroidery, to cover overlaid threads or outlines 
by smooth and close oversewn stitches. [OvER- 5.] 

2798 Puiuups (ed. Kersey), Za Over-cast,..towhip a Seam, 
as Taylors do. 1819 A/etropotis V1. 116 Whilst a tailor, and 
in the act of over-casting a button-hale. 1879 ATCHERLEY 
Boérland 258 The vein [is] closed by passing a pin trans- 
versely through the cut edges, and overeasting it with a hair 

lucked from the beast'stail. 1897 WWeldon's Pract. Needlewh, 

1. No. $9. 8/2 Run a thread of cotton iv darning stitch 
upon the line of traciog.., and overcast this in tiny close 
stitches of even size. 1893 /did. VIII. 9/2 A narrow 
margin. .is filled with threads darned tolerably thickly.., and 
these threads are afterwards overcast, or sewn smoothly over, 

8. To sum up in excess of the correct amount; 


to over-estimate. ? Ods. [Over- 26.] 

1622 Bacon //en. VII 17 The King, in his accompt of 

eace, and calmes, did much over-cast his fortunes. 1765 J. 

NGERSOLL Lett. Stamp-Act (1766) 49 "Tis most Tikely we 
rather under than overcast the eratecle Amonnt of it. 

9. To throw off (illness or misfortune); to get 
over. Sc. [fig. from OveEr- 5.] 

1820 Scotr Monast. xiv, See that..the red stag does not 
gaul you as he did Diccon Thorburn, who never overcast 
the wound that he took froma buck's horn, Afod. Sc. She 
hes gotten what she'll never owercast. 

10. Bowls. intr.) To cast beyond the jack. 
(Also pass, in same sense.) ?O0ds. [Over- 13.] 

1611 Corcr. s. v. Passé, le suis passé, 1am gone, or over- 
cast, I have throwne over, at Bowles, etc. 168: W. Rosert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 964, Lam overcast at bowls; «diva 
metamjgeci. 1706 Puittivs (ed. Kersey), Zo Over-cast,. .to 
throw beyoad the Jack in Bowling. 

O-verca:st(stress var.),2f/.a. PPaspple: ofprec.] 

1, Cast away, overthrown, etc.: sce the verb. 

1569 [see Ovencast 54, 1], 1688 R. Hotm= Armoury m1. 
243/r A Spaniel..licking of the overcast Cream from the 
Churn-side. 1839 I. Tavitorn Anc. Chr. 1. ii. 22% Lovited.. 
to accept the overcast Christianity of Chrysostom. 

2. Of the weather: Clouded over, dall, gloomy. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Gardens (Arh.) 564 For the Morning, 
and the Evening, or Quer-cast Dayes. 1835 W. Irvine 
Tour Prairies 284 lt was a raw overcast night. 

3. Needlework, Sewn or embroidered by over- 
casting. Overcast sittch, the stitch by which 
overcasting is done: see prec. 7. 

od Weldon's Pract, Needlewk. V1. No. 68. 12/1 Overcast 
outline. Overcast stitch is a favourite ontline for fine work, 
dbid, No. 69. 10/2 The outline is embroidered in smooth 
overcast stitch. 

4. That is in excess of the correct amount. 

189a Daily News 17 Dec. 7/4, 1 generally kept the over- 
cast money for afew Ga and then gave some of it to Mr. H. 

Overca'sting, v4/.55. [f. Overcast v. + 
-1nG1,] The action of the verb Overcast. 

1. The action of casting over or upon, or of 
covering or coating with something; sfec. the 
coating of brick or stone work with plaster. 

1483 Cath, Angl, 263/ 1 Quercastyng, obduceio, obduclus. 
1899 in Willis & Clark Caséridge (1886) 11. 478 For the 
overcasting of .. the stone wall. Jéra. 486 For the over- 
casting of the greate Tower 10 dayes xxs. 16er Hottanp 
Pliny VY. 314 Some are busie in building, others in plaistering 
and ouercastiog. 

tb. Used to render L. éxtersectio, intersection 
(= throwing over or across). O4s. . 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. zl. (Tollem. MS.), By 
oute castynge, and strecchynge and ouercastynge. .of bemis, 
ly3t_hryngeb forbe all binges. 

+2. The action of overthrowing or casting down ; 
upsetting. Ods. 

1497 Naval Ace. Hen. VIT (1 129 Pondre.. brent in 
the eich of the Tour of cine ely onercasting of 
the sane. 3558 Ervor Dict, Malachia .. the longyng of 
women with childe, and ouercastynge of theyr stomacke, if 
thei haue not that they longe for. 
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OVERCHARGE. 


3. A covering with or as with clouds; an over- 
shadowing, darkening (2. and _jig.). 


1598 Frorio, Vebdia, a clonde, an overcasting of the skie. 
1610 BaraoucH Meih. Physick vii. (1639) 446 Qualming 
and overcasting of the heart. 2875 Beororp Sailor's Packet 
Ba, iv. (ed. 2) 86 An overcastiog of murky vapour. 

4. Needlework, (Sce OVERCAST v. 7.) 

3885 Beerzcne & Roorer Plain Needtewk. 1, 20 Over- 
casting is used to prevent raw edges of materials from 

etting unravelled. 1893 Weldon's Pract. Needlewk, VAM. 

o. go. g/2 The outline of this pretty leaf is defined in 
raised overcasting. 1894 /bid. Ix. No. 106. 6/2 It is the 
ctistom to prt an overcasting of buttonhole stitch round 
the edge of blankets to ensure against ynravelling. .and also 
to add to its good appearance, 

Overca'sting, ///.¢. [f. as prec. + -ING2,] 
That overcasis : sec the verb, 

1837 Ware Leti. fr. Paluyra xvi. (1860) 409 No overs 
casting shadows which at all disturb your peace. 

Over-casual, etc.: see OvER- 28, 

Overca‘tch, v. 06s. exc. dial, [OVER- 14.] 

. trans, To overtake, ‘catch up’. 

1570 Levins Afanif. 38/21 To overcatche, assegué, 1596 
Spenser F, Q. 1v. vii. 31 She sent an arrow forth with mighty 
dranght, That ia fe very dore him overcaught. 18., 
Laux Owd Yen (Lancash, Dial.) 9 (E. D. D.) It nd o tak’n 
a hunter to o’ercatch him, Bs 3 

+2. fig. To ‘catch’, ensnare, deceive, outwit. Obs, 

1577 Wuetstone Life of Gascoigne, Iypocrisie a man may 


over catch. 1622 Barton Strange Newes ye 13/t For 
feare the Ducke with some odde craft, the Goose might 
overcatch, 5 

O-ver-cau'tion. [Over- 29d.] Too great 


catttion, excessive caution. 

1775 Mrs. Detanv in Life & Corr. Ser. uu. I. 108 M 
over-cantion..prevented my doing just what you wanted. 
1886 American XI]. 189 A strange commentary on their 
habitual overcaution. 

Ov-ver-cau‘tious, a. [Over- 28.] More 
cautious than is needful, too cautions. 

1706 PuiLurs, Over-cantious,too wary, too heedfol. 1712 
Appison meee No. 295? 7 It is observed of over-cautious 
Generals, that they never engage in a Battle without securing 
a Retreat. 1836-41 Branne Chem, (ed. 5) 55 An over- 
cautious modesty which marked all his proceedings. 

Hence Over-cautiously adv.; Overcautious- 
ness. 

1847 Wesstee, Overcautiously, 1895 Funk, Overcautious- 
MESS. 

+ O:ver-ce'ss, v. Obs. [OvER- 27.] Torate, or 
assess too highly. Hence + O:ver-ceasing v6/. sd. 

163 Cotca., Surfaux, an over-cessing, oner-rating .. Sur- 
taxdé, oner-cessed,..surcharged. 

Over-chafed : sce Ovzr- 27 b, 

+ Overchange, v. Ods. [OveR-10.] ¢rans. 
To change into something else, or into another 
condition; totransmute. Hence +Overcha‘nging 
v6, sé., transmutation. 

€3375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 772 Bot gyf sume 
pee mane had be Ourchangit pis [=thus] for to lef me. 
1382 Wvcuir Fas. i. 17 The fadir of liztis anentis whom is not 
pee TS [Volg. transmeutatio|. 1387-8 T. Use Test. 
Love m. ii, (Skeat) l. 49 As mater by due ouerchaunginges 
foloweth his perfection. 

Over-channel to -chanter: see OVER-. 

Overcharge (d«-vox,tfardz), sd. [OveR- 29b.] 
An excessive charge; the fact of overcharging. 

1. An excessive charge or load; an excessive 


supply, an excess, a surplus. 

@r61r Beaum. & Fi. Maids Trag. v. ii, A thing out of 
the overcharge of nature; Sent..to disperse a pence Upon 
weak catching women. 1803 JEFFERSON Aulobiog. § Writ. 
(1830) IV. 9 These circumstances have..produced an over- 
charge in the class of competitors for Jearned occupation. 
r Wenster, Overcharge,..3 An excessive charge, as of a 
ape. Mod, The bursting of the gun was due to an over- 
charge. . F 

2. A pecuniary charge in excess of the right or 
just amount; the act of demanding too much in 
payment, or the sum demanded in cxcess of the 


proper amount ; an exorbitant charge. 

1662-3 Perys Diary 19 Feb., Drawing out copies of the 
overcharge of the Navy. 1668 Ormonde ASS. in 10th Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Cont. App. v. 8: A respit until your petitioner 
be eased in the overcharge. 1765 Act 5 Geo. I/I, 0.4985 
Action .. for repetition of any overcharge. 1861 Hucues 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xxviii, The landlord .. looking as if 
he had never made an overcharge in his life. ‘ 

attri’, 1866 Ruskin in Spielmann ne wat ok shouldn’t 
mind placing the over-charge sum at her ers. 

Overcharge (0u:va1,t{a-1dz), v. [OvER- 27; 
cf, F, sercharger.] To charge in excess. 

1. ¢vans. To load, fill, furnlsh, or supply to 
excess (with something); to overload, overburden; 
to fill too full; to overstock. : 

4398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. xiv. lv, (1495) Fiij/s Ofte by 
grete heuynesse of the erthe those pylars in mynes ben omer- 
chargyd and fall a@xzqz5 Cursor A. 9834 (Trin.) Men may 
fynde a childe ouer charged so with kynde pat [hap] feet or 
hondes pre. 31532 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. Ii (1638) 157 If 
he throw them [goods] out for feare that they should over- 
charge the Ship. 1569 Towneley Nowedl ALS, (Grosart 1877) 
i A poor man ouerchardged with children, 1681 E. 

Jurpuy State Ireland § 30 The said Cormucke having.. . 
overcharged one of his Pistols. 1771 Cavenvtss in PAte 
Trans. LXI. 586 If the body contains more than_this 
qty of electric fluid, 1 callit overcharied, 1836 Hos. 

mith Zin Trump. 1. 9 Wf the wielder of the weapon.- 
overcharge his piece, he must not he surprised if it explode. 

b. To place, lay on, or apply in excess. vare. 
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OVER-CHARGEABLE. 


Resa Sez. Lamps i. $15. 25 Ornament cannot be 
overcharged if it be Ae 9 and is always overcharged when 
it is bad. 

ec. fig. To make, or represent as, greater than 
the reality; to magnify too much, overdraw, ex- 


aggerate, overdo. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 86 76 A Jittle overcharging the 
likeness. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia sx. v, In both the 
assertions there was some forndation of truth, however... 
basely over-charged. 1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 
33: This account may be rather overcharged, from the 
ardent mind of its intelligent inventor. 

+2. To lay an excessive burden (of trouble, care, 
responsibility, etc.) upon; to press hard, oppress, 
distress, overtax; to overbear by superlor force. 

1475 Fostph Arim. 552 He nedde bote fourti_men..And 
pei were weri of-fouzten and feor ouer-charged, Of be peple 
afurst and pe pres alter. 1444 Rallis of Parlt. V. aga 
Longe tyme hath ben oppressed and overcharged, by 
Sheryffs. 1549-62 Stxanuotp & H, Ps. xxxi. 8 Thon hast 
not left me in their hand, that would me overcharge. 1604 
Enmonns Observ, Caesar's Contm, 97 Our men being ouer- 
charged on all sides with the losse of sixe and fortie Cen- 
turions, were beaten downe [rom the place. 1721 Light to 
Blind in soth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 165 After 
fighting a while he was overcharged with numbers. 

+b. To accuse too much or extravagantly. Oés. 

1626 Donne Serm. iv. (1640) 36 Neither doth any one thing 
$o overcharge God with contradictions, as the Transubstantia- 
tion of the Roman Church. 1636 Masstucra Gt. Dk. Flor. 
tv. ii, Treason | ‘tis n word My innocence understands not... 
I mast be bold To tell you, sir,..'tis tyranny to o’ercharge 
An honest man, 

3. spec. To overburden (a person) with expense, 
exactions, etc.; to pnt to too great expense; now, 
To charge (anyone) too much as a price or payment. 

1303 R. Baunne Handl. Syrne 6848 tHe seyde he wulde 
hym onercharge, To wete wheper seynt Ihoun were large. 
rqot Pol, Porme (Rolls) If. What charitie is this, to 
overcharge the people hy mightie begging, under colour of 

reaching? 1586 T. B. da Printaud. Fr. Acad, 1. (1594) 675 

hey were over-charged with exactions, ¢1613 RowLanps 
Pairs Spy-Knaves 23 Madam, you onercharge me with ex- 
pence. azsa Paivosaux Direct. Chwardens (ed. 4) 57 1 
pi be overcharged, or others undercharged, the Ordinary 
will condemn the Wrong done, Afod, No one likes to be 
overcharged for what he buys. ‘ 

b. To charge (so much) as a price or payment, in 
excess of the amount that is justly due. 

1667 Orinonde MSS. in aoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 39 We require..their Deputy..to suspend so much 
as the petitioner alleages to be over-charged accordingly. 
1733-4 Beakerey Let. to Prior 23 Feb. in Fraser Life vi. 
(1871) 2:5 The 20 pounds overcharged for the widows. 
Mod. The Soap) have overcharged fifteen shillings on 
the carriage of the goods, 

Hence O-vercharged 7#f/.a., overloaded, exag- 
geraled, overburdened, oppressed, etc.; O:ver- 
charging vd/.sé., overloading, imposition of too 
high a price, elc.; also O:vercha'rger, one who 
overcharges or makes an overcharge. 

(1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. VJ, un ii, 33x These dread curses... 
like an peceychciged Gan, recoile, And turnes the farce of 
them vpon phy. selfe, 1766 Goins, Vie. IV. xviii, Those 
overcharged characters, which abound in the works you 
mention. z6aa Lama £Eifia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunkard, 
Persons .. may recoil from this as from an overcharged 
picture. s611 Corcr., Ofsresteur, an oppressor; *ouer- 
charger, overlayer; extreame dealer. 1529 Mors Dyatoge 
M1, ziti, Wks, 229/2 As though sainct Ponfle had leuer that 
the priest had twent (wives) saue for *onerchargyng. 1612 
Banstey Lud. Lit. 11. (1627) 2a Not any way overloaded or 
discouraged, nor yet indangered by the overcharging of their 
wits and memories. 

tO-ver-cha'rgeable, ¢. Oss. [Oven- 28,] 
Too burdensome or troublesome; too eostly, 

1513-314 Act 5 Hen. VIII, c.7 Preamble, Compelled to.. 
buy..Ledder..with overchargeable price. 139 TAVERNER 
Gard. Wysedome uv. 25 To greuonse and ouerchargeable to 
the commons. a 1639 W. Waretey Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 
141 Decent, not flaring not over-chargeable garments. 

So + Overcha'rgeful c. Ods, = prec.; + O'ver~ 
eha‘rgement = OVERCHARGE sé. 

1451 Kolls of Parit, V. 218/1 Overchargefall and noyus 
Unto youre people. 1686 Chardin's Caron. Solyinan 94 They 
pleaded that they were not obliged to that over- ement. 

Over-charitable to -cheapness: sce OvER-. 

tO-vercha:ving, Os. [f.Over-19 + chaving, 
f, Cave v.; cf. cavings s.v. CavEv.A] Refuse 
of threshed corn; ‘eavings’. 

1607 Marunan Cavat. 1, (1617) 6 Maungers, in which you 
May cast the ouerchawinges of Wheate, Barley, or other 
white corne, 1634 -—~ Cheap Hush, vn. xviii. (1623) 249 A 
little Barley, or other ouer-chaning of corne. 

O'vercheck, a. (sé.) [Over- 5.] In over- 
check rein, a rein passing over a horse's head 
between the ears, so as to pull upward npon the 
hit; overcheck bridle, a driving bridle having an 
overcheck rein. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Afech, 

+ O-vercheek. Ods. rare. 
sé. 9.) The lintel of a door. 

@1420 Woyclif's Bible Exod. xii. 7 (MS. Norwich Libr.) 
ad (etess ether hizer threschifuldts, ®r, either oner- 


[f. Over- 1d + CHEEK 


co 
Overcheer to -circumspect: sec OvER-. 
_O-ver-ci-vil,c. [Over-27.] Too civil, show- 
ing excessive civility. (Usually ¢romical, with 
negattve expressed or !mplied.) 
2680 IT. Mone Afocat. Apoc. Pref. 19 Vou may think me 
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not over-civil. 742 Ricwaapson Pnmeie (2824) 1. 188, 1 
know my sister's passionate temper too well, to tenieve she 
conld be over-civil to you. 1855 Mss. Garry Parables fr, 
Wat, Ser. 3. (1869) 69 You are not over-civil with all your 
learning. 

So O'ver-civi'lity, excesslve civility, 

1765 Gotpsm. Vic, IV, xxi, 1 dont believe she has got any 
money, by her over-civility. 

O'ver-ci-vilized, a. [Ovrr- 28¢,] Too 
highly civilized. 

z8aa Suettry Ess, §& Lett, (1852) IL. 283 The arts and 
conveniences of that over-civilised country, 1881 Atlantic 
Monthly XLVIN. 515 The uncivilized and the over-civilized 
are brothers, 

t+ Overclad, v. Obs. rare. [f. Over- 8 + Chap 
v.) = OVERELOTHE v. 

1598 Lopcs ist, Robt. Dk. Normandy (Hunt. Cl) 31 The 
vale of heauinesse onercladdeth me, 

Overclad, -cled, pa. t. and pple. of OvercLorue, 

Over-claim: see OVER- 29. 

Over-cla‘monr, v. [Over-21.] ¢rans. To 

overcome, subdue, or reduce by clamour. 
_ 2713 C’tess Wincne sea Misc. Poems 240 Contention with 
its angry Brawls By Storms o’er-clamoured, shrinks and 
falls, 2853 De Quincey Awfobiog. Sk, Wks, 1. 139 She 
allowed herself to be over-clamoured by Mr. Lee ., into 
a capital prosecution of the brothers, 

Overeclasp to Overcleave: see OvER-. 

Overclimb (-klai-m), v. ee 5.) érans, 
To climb over; to get over by climbing, sarmount. 

¢893 K. Aurreo Oros. in. ix. $14 Alexander ., hredlice 
pone weallselfoferclom. a 1547 Surrey Aeneid it (1557) Bjb, 
This fatall gin thus overclambe onr walles, Stuft with armd 
men 2 Lingua 1. v, The.. childhood of the cheerful 
morn Is almost growa a youth, and overclimbs Yonder gilt 
eastern hills. 

Overcloak: see Ovet- 8 c. 

Over-clo’g,z. [OveER- 25,27.] “rans. Toclog 
to excess, 

1660 Bovix New Lf. Phys. Mech. xii. 332 The Air was 
over-clogg'd by the steams of their Bodies. 1 4 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 72 The palate being over-clogged, no 
longer receives the flavour in the same manner. 

Over-close (wvaskldas), a. and adv. [f. 
Over- 28 +CLosE a. and adv.] Too elose. So 
O'verclo’senens. 

18za Sin J. Sinciata Syst. Hush. Scot, 1. 380 Evils arising 
from over-closeness of texture, 2851 Mas. Browninc Casa 
Guidi Wind. . 777 Best unbar the doors Which Peter's 
heirs keep locked so overclose, 

+ Overclose (-klo.z), v. Obs. [f. Over- 8+ 
CLosE uv.) érans. To cover over or shut in so as 
to hide; to eover up. 

1393 Lanct. P. £4. C xxt. 140 Pe cause of pis eclipse bat 
oner-closeb (AZS. / (¢1400) ouerclopeth] now be sonne. 
1430 Lypc. Affn. Poems (Percy Soc.) 24 The night doth 
folowe,.. Whan Western wawis his stremys overclose. 

Ovver-cloth, [Oven- 8e]} A cloth placed 
over or upon something; sfec. in Paper-making 
(U.S.), ‘The blanket or endless apron which con- 
yeys the paper to the press-rolls in a straw-paper 
machine’, called in Great Britain danket-feli. 

1888 Sei, Amer. 1x Aug. 81/1 It is highly requisite that 
the paper be well pressed and dried on the cylinders of the 
pes and that the ‘overcloth’ be neither too dry nor too 

amp. 

Overclothe (-klé's), v. 
-clothed, -clad (Sc. -eled). 
To clothe over; to cover over as with clothings: 

€ 1400 (see OveacLose v., quot. 1393} 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
2 Cor, v. 2 For in this also do we grone, desirous to be 
onerclothed with our habitation that is from heanen. 1588 
James | Ess. Poesic (Arb.) 15 Fra tyme they see The eart 
and all with stormes of snow owercled. 163a Lirucow 7rav, 
1, 87 Mount Ida is. .ouer-clad even to the toppe with pre 
trees. 1724 Ramsay Health 368 Fertile plains .. O'erclad 
with corn. 

Overclo:thes (-klsdz), sd, pi. [OvER- 8c.] 
‘Upper’ or outer garments. 

1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1, xxix, 38a Under our wet over- 
clothes, 3 

Overclothing. ([Over- 8c] a. (ovver- 
clothing). ‘ Upper * or ouler garments collectively. 
b. (o:verclothing). The putting on or wearing of 
too much clothing. 

31425 in Entick London (s766) IV. 354 That the over- 
cloathing .. be dark and hrown of colour, 1882 Society 
21 Oct. 24/2 The evils of tight lacing, tight shoeing, or over 
clothing, 

Overcloud age tb v. [OveEr- 8.] 

1. trans, To elond over; to overspread or cover 
with a elond or elonds, or with something that 
dims or conceals like 2 clond. 

59a Kyo Sf. Trag. 1. iv, To ouer-clond the brightnes of 
the Sunne. 1697 Davoren “Eneid x1.1193 A gathering mist 
o’erclouds her cheerful eyes. 1794 Seuuivan View Wat, Il. 
403 The dall, U sgh HE Gd parts, which overclonded the 
expansum. 7869 iwiurrs Very. i, 27 This dost was so 
abundant that..it overclouded the sun, 

2. fig. To cast a shadow over, render gloomy ; 
to make obscure or indistinct to perception, or 
deprive of clearness of perception ; to obseore. 

1593 Nasng Christe 7. Wks, (Grosart) IV. rrg Vea, the 
Chiefetaines of them, were oner-clowded In conceite. 2660 
tr. Amyraldus’ Treat, conc, Relig. wi, vii. 482 The Specu- 
lations of our Scholasticks .. will overclond our Religion. 
2781 Cowrra Conversation 339 Yet still, o’erclouded with 
a constant frown, He does not swallow, Iut he gulps it 


Pa, t. and pple. 


OVERCOME. 


down. 1842 Mansine Serm. ii. (1848) 1. 93 The passin 
thoughts of evil which overcloud seth ; “— 

3. tnfr. To become overclouded ; to cloud over. 

1864 Macns, Mag. July a17 He had not been long in office 
till this fair scene began to overcloud. 

Hence Overclouwded ffi. a., Overclou'ding 

vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
, 1603 Fromio Montaigne . aii. {1624) 320 In earthly, 
ignorant, and overclouded man. a 1845 Hoop Caftaia's 
Cow xix, At last with overclonding skies A breeze again 
began to rise. 1880 G. Meneorrn Tragic Cost, (1881) 82 It 
came to an overclouding and then a panic. 

Overcloy (-kloi’), . [Over- 25,27.) ¢rany. 

o eloy excessively ; to surfeit, saliale. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epitt. 383 A certaine sycophant, 
und false varlot. .ouercloyeth mo with many and continual 
troubles. 18699 I. Buttes Dyets dric Dinner H ij, 1 feare 
mee, I have overcloy’d you with rootes. 1698 Bracnmoag 
Pr. Arth. w. 248 O'ercloy’d with Carnage, and opprest 
with Blood. 1839 Baitey Festus (1872) 121 With worldly 


| weal o'ercloyed. 


Hence Overeloy'ed, Overeloy ‘ing pf/. adjs. 

1994 Suaxs. Rich. 1/1, vy. iii. 318 Base Lackey Pezants, 
Whom their o're-cloyed Conntry vomits forth To desperate 
Aduentures. 1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 62 To winne 
him with ouer-cloying kindnesse. 

Overcluster, v.: see OVER- 1. 


Overcoat (du-vaskoa). [OvER- 8e.] A large 


' coat worn over the ordinary clothing, esp. in cold 


weather ; a great-coat, top-coat, 
1848 Craic, Overcoat, a greatcoat or topcoat, 1852 Mas. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxav, Saddles, bridles, several sorts 


_ of harness, riding-whips, overcoats, and varions articles of 


[Over- 8.) trans. | 


clothing. 1887 LowrLt Democr, 16 The oaly argument 
available with an east wind is to put on an overcoat. 

transf. 1894 Daily News 17 Jan. 3/1 The Russian bears 
have magnificent overcoats. 

Hence O-vercoated a., wearing an overcoat; 
O'vercoating, material for overcoats. 

1886 Tiasiey's Afag. July 49 It was the aoth sete aa 
still..discreet men were over-coated. fod. Advt., Winter 
stock of new overcoatin 

O-ver-coil. [Over-8c.] (See qnols.) 

1884 F. J. Batten Watch & Clocknt. 16 Rules for the 
form of curve best suited for overcoils. did. 181 ea) 
Overcoil..[is] the last coil of a Bréguet spring which is bent 
over the body of the spring. pi 

O-ver-co'ld, sé. [Over-29.] Excessive cold. 

€1420 Pallad, on Hush, x1. 54 Flor oner cold da downes 
donge at ene Abonte her roote. 2626 Bacon Sy/va § 411 
The Earth doth..save it from over-heat and over-cold. 

O-ver-co'ld, 2. (OE. oferceald: see OvER- 28.] 
Too cold, cn amenively cold (/#. and fig.). 

@ 1000 Kuntc Poem xi, Is hyd oferceald, ungemetum slidor. 
1608 Br. Hatt Char. Vertues & Vi. Enuious 169 Whom 
hee dares not openly to backbite, por wound with a direct 
censure, hestrikes smoothly withan ouer-cold praise. 1652-62 
Hevurn Cossogr. Introd. (1674) 19/2 The two over-cold, or 
Frigid Zones, 1726 Leon Aléerti's Archit. 1. 7/1 Some- 
times too hot and sometimes over cold. 1823 Byron Juan 
vi. xv, Over-warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm. 

O:verco'lour (-kvlas), v. [Over- 27.) érans. 
To eolour too highly (usually jig.) ; to represent 
too strongly or in an exaggerated way. So O:ver- 
eolonring vé/. sé. 

2823 Scott Romance (1874) 81 To overcolour the import. 
ance and respectability of the minstrel tribe. 1843 Prescott 
Mexica (1850) 1. 325 4 was this, too, which..led him into 
gross exaggeration and over-colouring in his statements. 
1858 J. B. Noaton Zofics 16 He has no motive for over- 
colouring or distorting facts. 

Overco'mable, -comeable, o._ [f. Over- 
COME v. + -ARLE.) Capable of being overcome; 
that can be conquered or ne ag pois 

1483 Cath. Angt. 263/2 Ouercomabylle, czpug{s)adilis. 
1 “ iirack qth Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 192 ene dyd 
snffer..to sygnifye to vs, that death is ouercomahble. a1 
Sronzy Arcadia m1, (1622) 331 That they were mortall, &.. 
both ouercomeable by death. 1880 Burton Acign Q. Anne 
1. i. 56 It overcomes al} overcomuable opposition. 

Overcome, sé. Sc. Also 6- our-, ower-, 8- 
o'er-. [Oven tg, 20, 7, §, 10b.] 

+1. That which is left over; a surplus, excess. Obs. 

1g.. Aderdeen Reg. (Jam.}, The ourcome of thre pesis of 
clayth. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. i, He that has just 
enough can soundly sleep; The o’ercome only lashes fowk 
to keep. 188: Stratuesn Blinkbonny (1891) 36 (E. D. D.) 
To share o’ the o’ercome when a’ thing was paid. 

2. A phrase that comes over and over again; the 
burden of song or discourse; a hackneyed phrase. 

221800 Yacodite Relics Ser. u. (1821) ne Aod aye the 
overcome o° his sang Was ‘Waes me for Prince Charlie! 
1814 Saxon § Gael 1. 109 The grace o'a grey bunnock is 
tee badaaanme"e That was ne her o'ercome. Le gel oe 
Catriona xvii. 190 ‘We'll ding the Campbells yet’, that 
was still his overcome. 

3. Something tbat overwhelms or prostrates a 
person; a sadden attack or shock. . 

3823 GaLt Ann. Parish xviil. 174 Mrs. Balwhidder thought 
that I had met with an o’ercome, and was very uneasy. 

4, Ontcome, issue. , 

s822 Gat Sir A. IVyiir 1, Heaven only knows what will 
oe o’ercome 0’ this visitation, 

. A crossing, a voyage across. ' 
“We had a wild ourcome fae America. 
1880 JAuMiason, Forms: see OVER 


+ cuman, COME: in ee 5 omr~ 
komen, OMG. xbargueman, MUG, woers , Ger. 
hiberkommen, Da. overkomme, Sw. ifuerkonima. 


OVERCOME. 


+1. rans. To come upon, get at, reach, overtake. 


Obs. (Only OE.) [Over- 7.] 

e735 Corfus Gloss. (O.E.T.) 1420 Odtinuit, ofercuom, 
a goo tr. Beda's Hist, 1v.i. (1890) a52 Se Wigheard & lytestne 
alle his geferan.. by ofercumendan woole fordilgade waron 
& fordgeleorde. agoo Fudith 235 (Gr.) Nanne ne sparedon 
pees herefolces .. be hie ofercuman mihtan. c¢10g0 Cott. 
Chofatra Gioss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 459/8 Odtinutt, ofercom. 

2. trans. To overpower, prevail over, overwhelm, 
conqner, defeat, get the better of in any contest or 
struggle. Since 17th c, chiefly with non-material 
object. [Ovzr- 2, 2t.] 

Beowulf (Z.) 1274 He pone feand ofer-cwom. 893 K. 
fEcraeo Oros, u. iv. § 3 Panne hie hwelc fole mid gefeohte 
ofercumen hazfdon. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. Il. oe Ofercymep 
he zlle his feond. c1175 Lamd. Hom. 155 Mid pis wepne 
wes danid iscrud pa he goliam pe fond over-com. ¢ 1200 
Oemin 6275 Forr bu mihht cwemenn swa pin Godd & oferr- 
cumenn deofell. a1300 Cursor Af, 16338 Wit na word 


ouercum him he mai, 1382 Wycturr YoAn xvi. 2 Waal | 
1R 


T_haue overcome [1388 ouercomun] the world. 1456 S 
G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 110 [To] ourcum malice 
with vertu of pacience. 2573 G. Harvev Letter-bk. 
(Camden) 3 Miht had alreddi overcumd riht. 1579 Loocr 
Repl. Gosson's Sch. Abuse (Hunt. Cl.) 12 Pindarns colledg 
is not fit for spoil of Alexander overcome. ¢ 1648-go 
Bratuwait Barnabees Frail. w. xxvii, But their 
lo’ercommed. 1651: Honnes Leviath, Concl. 391 He. .that 
is slain, is Overcome, but not Conquered. @ 1703 Buaxirr 
On N. T, Mark xiv. 72 His fears overcame his faith. 1825 
J. Nicuotson Oferat, Mechanic 8a The quotient will be the 
resistance overcome at the circumference of the wheel. 
1875 Mannina Afisston H. Ghost x. 268 Unless we have 
fortitude to overcome these temptations, they will over- 
come us. i é i 
+b. To be victor in, gain, win (a battle). Obs. 

e1305 Lay. 31684 And 3if Oswy..pat feht magen_ouer- 
cumen we him sculled to luken. 1330 R. Brunnxe Chron. 
(1810) 6 Tuenty grete batailes Ine overkam. 1574 HELLOWES 
Gucuara's Fan. Ep, s On the day they had ouercome any 
hattaile. 15853 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. ut, iit. 
73 (They} haue gotten & ouercome diuers battels, 2 

ec. absol. or inir. To be victorious, gain the 


victory, conquer. 

13385 Prose Psalter \(i}. 5 pa-tou be made ry3t-ful in by 
wordes, and batou onereum whan pou art iuged. 1383 
Wycuir Rev. tii. 21, 1 shal gine to him that shal ouercome, 
for to sitte with me in my troone, as and I overcam, and sat 
with my fadir in his troone. 1489 Caxton Fayles of A. it. 
iii 171 They of the chyrche ought not to reuenge hem but 
ought to overcome by snffraunce. 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger 
on Apoc. (1573) 74 A Lion of the tribe of Iuda hath ouer- 
commed, 1652 F. Osnorne Plea Free State comp. w. 
Monarchy 4 Making that arbitrary and at the wil! of the 
Vanquished, which is imposed without exception, on all that 
Overcame. 1841 Tennyson Godiva 10 But she Did more, 
and underwent, and overcame. 

3. Of some physical or mental force or influence: 
To overpower, overwhelm; to exbaust, render help- 
less; to affect or inflnence excessively wilh emo- 
tion, Chiefly in fass.; const. wz#h, rarely dy. In 
pa. pple. sometimes (cnphemistically) = overcome 
by liquor, intoxicated. [OveER- 2, 21.] 

¢ 1050 Cott, Cleopatra Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 374/1 Con- 
sternali, ofercymene. Jbid, 458/24 Odstipuit, forhtode, 
ofercymen was. 1297 R. Giouc. (Ralls) 6a90 He ne dorste 

s feblesse telle Edmond, vor fere Laste, 3yf he vader3ete, 
bat he were so onercome, Pat he nolde fine ar he adde is lif 

im hinome. ¢1386 Cuaucer Alilier’s Prol. 27 Thou art 
a fool, thy wit is ouercome. ¢ 1430 Life St. Kath, (1884) 33 
A merveylous lyght wherof pe holy virgyn was ny3e over- 
come wyth wonder and merueylynge. 

Saluacioun 2897 She was so feynt and ouercomen for 
sorowe. 1530 Parser. 648/1, I ranne so faste that 1 was 
almoste overcome with ronnyrg. 1590 Spenser #. Q. 1. 
i. 3 And now exceeding griefe him overcame. 1658 
A. Fox Wurts Surg. 1. & 48 A strong Medicine is to 
werfull fora weak y, and overcomes his nature. 1756 
oLvervy Hist. 2 Orphans 1V. 30 Io a very short time 
this female was (what good women term) overcome, 1844 
Dickens Afart, Chuz. xxx, The architect was too much 
overcame to speak. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. iv. 1. 500 
One of the proscribed Covenanters, avercome by sickness, 
had found shelter in the house of a respectable widow. 
188s De Winpt Eguator 116 ‘Schnapps’..had..been too 
much for them, and ere dinner was over they were all—ta 
use a mild expression—overcome. 
+b. To obtain or have sway over (the mind or 
conduct) ; to dominate, possess. Ods. rare. 

1377 Lanau. P, Pe. B. xi. 11 How pis coveitise overcome 
clerkes and prestes, 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 61 He was so 
overcome with wrath and cruelnesse, that commonly he was 
the death of any that nngred him. 1607 Suaxs, Cor. iv. vi, 
3z A worthy Officer i’ th’ Warre, but Insolent, O’recome 
with Pride. : , 

te. fg. (with a thing also as obj.). To be too 
much for; to exhaust or surpass the capacity of; 
to overload, overflow. Obs. 

1697 Drypen Vizg. Georg. 11. 748 Till..A Crop soplenteous, 
as the Land to load, O’ercome the crowded Barns. 1708 J. 
Puiuirs Cyder 1. 34 Th’ unfallow’d Glebe Yearly o’ercomes 
the Granaries with Store Of Golden Wheat. __ 

4. To ‘get over’; to surmonnt (a difficulty or 
obstacle); to recover from (a blow, disaster, etc.), 
[Over- 5.] 

€3105 Lay. 1934 Pa hafde pa Troinisce men Quer-comen 
[¢ 1275 overcome] heora teonen Ppa weoren heo blide, 1648 
Hamilton Papers (Camden) 244, 1 found that all the con- 
siderable difficultie | wold meet with wold be in point af the 
Divine worship, and I was threatned to purpos that that 
was nat to be overcome. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 255 The more difficult..it was..the more it wauld 
please me to Bttempt and overcome it. 1846 Greener Se. 
Gunnery 261 We have studied long and hard to overcome 


urpose 
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those objections. 1860 Tynoaty Glac. 1. x. 66 Enormous 
difficulties may be overcome when they are attacked in 
earnest, ese) D. Geant Lays North 22 (E.D.D.), 1 do 
believe ’twis full a raith Ere we owercam’ the hlow. 
5. To go beyond, exceed, surpass, excel, out- 
strip (in quality, measure, etc.). arch. [OVER- 13.] 
€1220 eiaal | Ut of his drote cumed asmel..dat over- 
cumed haliweie wid swetnesse. 1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 583 
But oure kinde konoinge 30u ouvr-comep noube In alle 
dedus pat 3¢ dan. 1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 149 
His body overcame pe heizt of be wal. c1610 Women Saints 
197, To goe forward and to onercome precedent vertuous 
actions with hetter. 1643 Burroucnes £29. Hosea ii. (1652) 
176 The idols they had,.did even overcome the Egyptian 
idols in number. 2859 Texnyson Elaine 448 But there is 
many a youth Now crescent, who will come to all I am And 
overcomesit. 
+6. To get over, get through or to the end of; 
to master, accomplish, Oés, [OVER- 17.] 
a1s3g Ancr. R.116 Nu beod, Crist haue bone, pe two dolen 
overcumen. Go we nu, mid Godes helpe, up ode pridde. 
Lbid. 198 Peo pet nimed more an hond pen bes mei ouer- 
cumen. 3573 Tesser Ausé, li, (1878) 118 If meadow be 
forward, he mowing of some ; but mowe as the makers may 
well ouercome. 1 W. Puitiws Linschoter in Arb. 
Garner III. 434 With great misery and labour, they ouer- 
came their voyage. 1652 Dor. Ossorne Leds. fo Sir IV, 
Temple (1888) 32, 1 am extremely glad..ta find that you 
have overcome your long journey. 1697 Drvorn Virg. 
Georg. 11. 538 Thus, under heavy Arms, the Youth of Rome 
Their long laborious Marches overcome. 
+7. To come or Vad over, traverse (a road, 
[ 


space, etc.). Ods. VER- 10.] 
€1850 Gen. & Ex. 1633 Longe weie he siden ouer-cam, 
e1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Ene. Hist. 1. (Camden No, 36) 42 After 
thei hadd overcomme the Alpes. 1697 Daypen Virg. Past. 
1x, 82 Already we have half our way o’ercome, 
8. Tocome or spread over; to ovcrrun; to cover. 
Now rare. [Over- 9.] 
€ 1386 Cnaucer Knt,'s 7. 1942 Vp to his brest was come 
The coold of deeth that hadde hym overcome. ¢1475 
Lament Mary Magd. 129 With blood overcome were bothe 
his iyen, 1588 Swaxs. 774 A, i, iii, 95 The Trees..Ore- 
come with Mosse, and balefull Misselto. 1607 Norpen 
Surv. Dial. v. 240, 1 haue a peece of land, overcome with 
a kind of weed that is full of prickles, 18535 Baowninc 
Grammar, Fun, 18 All the peaks soar, but one the rest 
excels ; Clouds overcome it. 
+b. Tocomeoversnddenly,take bysurprise. Ods. 
1605 Swaxs. Afacé, ui. iv. 12x Can such things be, And 
onercome vs like a Summers Clawd, Without our speciall 
wonder ? 2 
+ 9. intr. To come about (in the course of time) ; 
to happen, befall; to supervene. Obs. [?OvER- 14.] 
£3374 Cuaucer Troylus w. 1041 (1069) Thinges alle and 
some ‘That whylom ben byfalle and ouer-come, 1382 WycuiF 
Prov, xxvii.1 Vnknowende what the dai to ouercome [Vulg. 
su entuva) bringe forth. 
0. intr, To ‘come to’, come round’, recover 
from a swoon. Now dial. [? OvER- 17] 
1375 Banpove Bruce xvi. 134 Schir philip of his desynaiss 
Ourcome, and persavit he wass Tane. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 8399 A swoun she fel as she stoode;..Clarionas at 
last ouercam And of hir ring grete hede she nam. ?a:1 
Freiris of Berwik 575 in Dunbar's Poems 304 Fra the wind 
wes blawin twyiss in his face, Than he ourcome within a 
neu pe 1714 THOMSON Cloud of Witnesses (1871) 420 
(E. D. D.), I fell into a sound; and when overcame again, 
they were standing about, leoking on me. 1768 
Helenore 20 When she o’ercame, the tear fell in her eye. 
Hence Overcome (‘+ overcomen, overcomed) 
ppl.a., conquered, vanquished: also used aédsol. 
1470-85 Maory Arthur ix. xi, An overcomen knyghte I 
yelde me ynto you. 31530 Pacscr. 320/1 Overcome, esfris.. 
mat, 1549 CHEKE Hurt Sedit. (1641) 63 The overcommed 
cannot fly, the overcommercannot spoile, 1585 T. WASHINGTON 
te. Nicholay’s Voy, 1. xxi. 26b, Two great figures of the 
overcome. 1 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 49 The 
poor over-comed beast, with shame retireth fram the het. 


QOvercomer., [f. prec. + -ER1] , 

1, One who overcomes ; a conqueror, vanquisher. 

¢ 3340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 30 pan sall pou be..overganger 
and avercommere of all synnes. ¢14s0tr. De Jutttatione 11. 
iii, 43 He pat can wel suftre, shat finde most pes; he is an 
ouercomer of himself. a1gq8 Hate Chron, Rich. 1/1 55 
Other stode stil and loked on, entendynge to take parte wt 
the victors and overcommers, 1687 J, Renwick Servs. xxviii. 
(1776) 339 The Saints ure overcomers and they have palms 
in their ds, 1861 Trencu 7 Ch, Asia 48 Christ sets him- 
self forth here as the overcomer of death natural. 

2. An appellation assumed by a religious sect 


which was started in U.S, in 1881 and founded 


Oss 


Overcoming, vé/. sb. [f. as prec. + -Inc1.] 
The action of the vb. OVERCOME; a conquering, 
overpowering, overmastering. i 

@ 1300 Cursor M. a5r75 Thorv ouer cuming o pat faand, 
1398 revisa Barth, De P, R. 1x. xxxi, (MS. Bodl.) 99 b/t 

uercomynge of debe and openynge of Paradise, 1585 I. 
Wasuineton tr. Wicholay's Voy... iii. 115, The armie of 
Darius, at the overcomming of Grecia were armed after this 
manner. 1859 J. Brown Kab & F., Eyes.. full of suffering, 
but also full of the overcoming of it. 

Overcoming, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -INe@2.] 
That overcomes; overwhelming, overpowering. 

19704 Norais dead World u.y. 303 We. .shall wish to shade 
our eyes from thy too powerful and overcoming light. 21716 


OVER-CRAMMED. 


Sourn Sevm, (1717) 1V. 68 Crushed to Death under Heaps 
of Gald, stifled with an avercoming Plenty, 1824 Miss 
Ferares Inher, \xix, My cloak would be quite overcoming, 

Hence Overco'mingly edzv., in an overcoming 
manner; presumptnonsly ; oppressively. 

1653 H. Moae Conject, Cabbal. iii, 7 That they shonld 
so boldly and overcomingly dictate ta him such things as 
are not fit, 1840 Yait's Mag. VII. 195 Smelling over- 
comingly of musk. 

Over-command to Over-commentaried : 
see OVER-, 

O-verco’mmon, ¢. [OvER- 28.] Too common, 
excessively common, So O-ver-co*mmonness, 
too great frequency. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. xiv. iv, The entre [to helle} is 
ouercomune.., but fewe of them that goon theder fynde the 
retourne. 1894 Hooxer Zecé. Pol. ui. vi, §4 Ohiecting that 
with vs Arguments taken from autharitie negatiuely are 
ouer-common, 1604 Hieron Hs. 1.537 They say the ouer- 
commonnesse of preaching will breed contempt of preaching. 
1690 Dryaun Amphitryon Ep, Ded., Vertues not over- 
common amongst English Men. 

Over-compensate to -concern: sce OVER-. 

O-ver-confidence. [OvER- 29 b.} Too great 
confidence, excess of confidence. 

1yoo Locke Hum, Und. ww. xiv. ed. 9) reas To check our 
over-confidence and presumption, we might by every day’s 
Experience be made sensible of our short-sightedness, 1862 
Miss Murocx Avistress & Afaid xxiv, In the over-confidence 
of her recovery some slight neglect had occurred, 


O-ver-co‘nfident, z. [Over- 28.] Too con- 
fident, having excess of confidence. 

1617 Hieron Wks, (1619-20) II. 321 Not being aware of 
the euill of that ouer-confident humour which was io him, 
41677 Hate Print Orig. Man. ut.i. 250 Aristotle himself 
seems nat to be over-confident of this Opinion. 1836 W. 
lavinc Astoria 1,67 Mr. Astor was not over-confident of 
the stability and firm faith of these mercurial beings. 

So O-ver-co‘nfidently adv. 

1847 in WEesTER. 

Over-conquer to Overcooked : see OVER-. 

O:ver-coo'l, v. [OvEr-27.] ¢rans. To make 
too cool, to cool below the proper temperature, to 
chill. So O:ver-cooled fA/. a. 

1597 Snaxs. 2 Hen, LV, w. ii. 98 Thinne Drinke doth so 
ouer-coole their blood. 1616 Surre. & Markn. Country 
Farme 137 The over-cooled Horse is cured hy giving him 
to drinke Swines bloud all hot with Wine. 1700 FLover 
Cola Baths 1. ii. 42 Heat helps the Parts over-cooled. 

+ Overcorpe, v. Obs. rave. [f. OvER- 223 + 
Core v.2] intr. To exceed one’s power of coping, 

1638 Jackson Creed vi.1. xii. § 5 Whilst the chief ringleader 
of this rebellious rout songht to satisfy this infinity of his 
desire. .his capacities did overcope. 

Over-copious to Overcorned: see OVER-. 


O:ver-corre’ct, 2. Oplics. [OVER- 24.] tvans, 
To correct (a lens) for chromatic aberration to such 
an extent that the focns of the red rays lies beyond 
that of the violet. Opposed to «nder-correct. So 


O:ver-corre’cted f//. a. 

1867 J. Moca Micros. 1. ii. 47 The effect ..of projecting the 
blue image beyond the red ..is called over-correcting the 
object-glass, 1884 Science II]. 487/2 An over-corrected 
object-glass may be adjusted to any desired extent, while 
one that is under-corrected can only be used in the state in 
which it left the maker's hands. /éid., If we suppose a person 
tobe hlind to the extreme blue and the violet rays only of the 
spectrum, to him an over-corrected object-glass would be 
perfect. 

O-ver-co'stly, a. [OvzEn- 28.] Too costly, 
that costs too much ; too expensive, 

[1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 95 If freris hilde ouir costlew 


| hoysis.) 1603 Frorio Alonfaigne 1. xii, (1632) 309 If it he 


ever-costly to be found. 1642 Futtza oe §& Prof. St. me 
xiv. 188 Overcostly tomhes are only baits for Sacriledge. 


Overcount (-kawnt), v. [OvER- 22, 26.] 
1. @vans. To exceed in number, ontnumber. 
1606 Suaks, Ant, § Cl.n. vi 26.At nnd thou know’st How 
much we do o’re-count thee, 1858 Penny Cycl, 2nd Suppl. 
‘a Compared with the population of these cities. the 
whole of them little over-counting London alone [etc}. _ 
2. To count or reckon in excess of the reality ; 


to overestimate. . =. 
1593-4 SytvestEr Profit Imprisonm.350 Nar hurt they 
way mae, but him that seme them, 2897 Review of 
Rev. Nov. 547 It is aot overcounting to say that millions 
are convine 
Overcourt to Overcoyness: see OVER-. 
Overcover (dvaikz-va1), v. [OVER-8.] ¢rans. 


To cover over; to cover up completely, bury. 

1302 Wveiir Fudith v. 9 Whan hungirhadde ouerconered 
al the lond, thei wenten teh into Egipt. ¢1450 LoneLicu 
Grail vi. 433 As sone as vnder the yate was he gon, On hyn 
there fy! a gret kernel of ston, And Ouercovered hym bothe 
tape and to. 1g00-zo Dunzar Poems xii. 35 Welth, warldl 

loir, aad riche array Ar all bot thornis .. Ourcowerd wi 
io 1gg0 Hvrvg tr. Vives’ Listr. Chr. Wont, (1 593) 
F iij, Why then dust thov overcover it with dirt and mire? 
1691-2 Woon Fasti Oxon, 11. (R.), The bags were old and 
overcovered with dust as if they had lain there 40 years. 
41814 Propketess 1. iii.in New Brit. Theatre 1. 195 Turret, 
dome, and spire Are all o’ercover'd with the human swarm. 

O:ver-cra‘m, v. [OveER- 27.] ¢vans. To 
cram or stuff to excess or too much, esp, with food, 
and fig. with information, Hence O:ver-cra*mmed 
ppi.@, So O-ver-crarm sb.: cf. CRAM sd. 4. 

1599 A. M.tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 28/2 Take 2 good 
Capone, which hath binne choackede, & overcrammed, 
1683 Tayon Way to Health 316 Many there are, that be not 


OVER-CREASE. 


content to Over-cram Natnre with too great a Quantity of 
Food, but they will needs drown her too, with n deluge of 
Drink. 1828 S. R. Mamann Led. fo C, Sisneon 30 The 
miserable, inadequate, and now over-crammed tenement, 
189g Anna M. Stopoaat ¥ S. Blackie 11. 89 Pedantry 
haliowed by the dry-rot of ages, or jubilant over-cram, its 
mushroom product. 

Overcraw, obs. form of Overcrow. 

+ O-ver-creaso. Obs, [f. Over- + Crease 50.2] 
An overgrowth, increase causing overflow. 

16as Liste Dx Sartas, Noe +21 Some great man of 
authority or cunning Pilot..fed the over-creases of some 
people ee. . 

O'ver-credulity. [Ovenr-29c.] Toogreat 
credulity ; the quality of bcing over-credulous. 

1688 Puipit-Sayings 22 An over-credulity in matters of 
Piety and Devotion. 18a7Scott Le? 14 Sept. in Lockhart 
Ixxiv, If I have been guilty of ee in attaching 
more weight to Generat Gonrgaud’s evidence than it 
deserves. 

O'ver-cre‘dulous, ¢. [Over- 28.) 
credulous, too ready to belfeve. 

1605 Suans. Macé, tv. iii, 120 Modest Wisedome ptnckes 
me From ouer-credulous hast. 1651 Wittis tr. Primrose’s 
Pop. Err. Vo Rdr, 2 Cheating the over-credulons people 
both of their Money and Healt 1688 Pulpii-Sayings 22 
Jn such things as these it isthe Papists are condemn‘d for 
over-credulons. 

Overcreed, etc.: see OVER- 27. 

Overcree'p, 7. [OvER-9.] ‘rans. To crcep 
over. 

myo orn: Cutrerer in Rushw. /7isé. Cod, ut. (1692) 1. 33 
A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin, which have over- 
crept the Land. 
o'ercreep the rid 
Its parent vine. .O*ercrept tha wall. 

+ O-ver-critic. Os. [OvEeR- 29 d.} One 
who is critical to excess; a hypercritle. 

@166r Futtea Worthiesz, Devon (1662) 269 Let no over. 
critick causlesly cavill at this Coat. 4 

So O-ver-cri‘tical a. [OveR- 28], too critical, 
hypercritical ; O-ver-cri‘ticiam, the practice of 
being over-critical, hypercriticism. 

1859 [leurs Friends in C, Ser. 1.11. v, 102 The habit of over- 
criticism, a hindrance to pleasantness, 1893 Chicago Advance 
3t Ang., Hampered hy..an over-critical spirit. 

O:ver-cro’p, v. [f. OvEr- 1, 27 + Crop zw, 
or sd.) 

I. +1. ¢rans. To rise above, overtop. Ods. 

1567 Martet Gr, Forest 38 The old Pronerbe is herein 
verified: the itt weede onercroppeth the good corne. 

2. To crop or lop the head of (a plant). Ods. 

Jig. 1583 Goipinc Calvin on Deut. evil. 667 That..alt 
our affections be subdued to him and that ong lust he oner- 
cropped when they would caria vs here and there. 

. 8. To crop (land) to excess, to exhaust by 
continuous cropping. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts V1I. 43 In over-cropping the tand. 
1850 James Old Oak Chest 1, 283 The eternal cultivation of 
the mind is like overcropping a field. 1881 W. Bence Jones 
in Maem. Mag, XLIV. 128 The bad tenant has taken the 
vatne out hy over-cropping and little manure. 

b. reft. See pot, U.S. local.) 

1860 Baatietr Dict. Amer. s.v., A planter or farmer is 
said to overcrop himself when he plants or ‘seeds’ moro 
ground than he can attend to. 

So O:ver-cro:p s4., an excessive or too large crop. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 26 Jan., The fears entertained... 
that there would be a ruinons over-crop of logs. .harvested 
this winter may be dismissed, . 

+ Over-cro'ss, adv., prep., a. Obs. Ff, Over 
prep. + Cross: cf. on cross, across, CRoB8s sd. 22.] 

A. adv. Crossing over something or each other; 
across, crosswise. 

£1450 Hottano /owlel 345 Syne twa keyis our croce, of 
siluer so cleir In a feild at asure flammit on fold. 160% 
Hoitaxd Pliny I, 74 The compasse of this arme of the sea 
is 80 miles, the cut oner-crosse 20 miles, 

B. prep. Across, over, from side to side of. 

1611 Coraz., Chaine de drag, the woofe of ctoth ; the thread 
which in weauing runs overcrosse it, 1667 THogNnueEv tr. 
Longus' Daphnis § Chloe 16 Laying over-crosse the Chasm, 
long, dry, and rotten sticks. 

C. adj. (o-vercross), Lying or placed across; 
extending from one side to the other; transverse, 

1634 Brereton Trav, (Chetham) 3 Birch twigs, or bushes, 
which they hang upon overcross poles, into the cisterns, 

Overcro:ss, v. rare. [OveR- 10.] frans. To 
pass or lie across; to cross. /i/, and fig. 

1367 Maret Gr. Fores? 13 That other black Lead..groweth 
next by siluer, and ouercrosseth his vaines with i. /éd, 70 
Vnlesse he. .escapeth.. by often turning and onercrossin 
the way. ¢ 1592 Greenes Vision G.'s Wks. (Grosart) XI. 
244 If my constant thoughts be ouercrost. 1870 Miss 
Brovcnton Red as a Rose (1878) 288 Wet nettlesand faded 
bents overlie, overcross each cold hillock, 

Overcrow (duvaikrée), wv. Also 6 -craw. 
(Over. 2, 31.] ¢rans. To crow or exult over; to 
triumph over; to overpower. 

156a J. Hevwoon Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 110 Whan euer 
thou wouldest seeme, to over crow mee, Than will I surely 
oner cakill thee. 1g90 Spzxsea /, Q. 2 ix. 0 Then gan the 
villein him toovercraw, 2597 [see OvzaawE quot. 1579], 1602 
Swaxs. //ans, v, ii. 364 The potent poyson quite ore-crowes 
My spirit. 1626 Suger, & Maru. Country Farme 85 The 

Cocks also doe beat one another for the Hennes..and he 
that ouercommeth, ouer-croweth the other which is ouer- 
come, 1642 Rocrrs Vaaman 329 Shall f endure such a 
hase fellow to overcrow me? 1828 Scorr Rod Roy xvii, 1 
sunk re we at onee, fairly overcrowed, as Spenser 
OL. 3 


Too 


1810 Craaaz Borough i, Faint lazy waves 
sand. 1854 Wuittier Fruit-gif? 17 


ee ee 


or 


wonld have termed it. 1843 Boarow Bible in Spain ti. 
293/2 The coasts are exceedingly high and bold, especially 
that of Spain, which seems to overcrow the Moorish. 
*R. Botorewoon' Robbery under Aris viii, There wasn't 
another man living that could overcrow me. 

Overcrowd (é«:voskrau'd), v [OveR- 27.] 

i trans. To crowd to excess; to overfill with or 
as with a crowd, 

1766 Swouretr Yrav. IJ. xxxi, rae It does not, on the 
whole, appear over-cronded with ornaments. 1848 W. H. 
Kati tr. £. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 1. 603 To prevent the 
hospitals being overcrowded. 1883 ‘Anniz Tuomas’ Afod, 
Housewife 86 Be sute Pn don‘t overcrowd your rooms... 
There is nothing more disagreeable tomy miod than a crush. 

2. intr. To crowd together to excess, or in too 
great a number. 

1899 Daily News 24 Jan. 3/3 These people overcrowd into 
the already overcrowded smaller properties that lie around. 
Ibid, 7 Apr. ale The Council's practice of turning ont of the 
mubicipal dwellings all families who overcrowd. 

Hence O:vercrow'ded ff/.a., crowded too much; 
O:vercrow'ding w4/. sb. and fp/. a. 

1861 Berrsr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. roth C. 204 The risk 
with chairs is that of overcrowding. 1862 Mfacw. Afag. 
Nov. 62 The overcrowded ranks of greedy aspirants, 1888 
Mas. H. Waan &. Elsmere vir. zlix, Her restless and over- 
crowded mind. 1894 JVeston. Gaz. 11 Sept. 4/3 The pilgrims, 
who attended in overcrowding numbers. 

Overcrown, Overcry, etc.: sec OVER- 1, 32. 

Overcru'st, v. [Oves- iB drans. To cover 
over with a crust or layer. Chiefly in Pe pple. 
Overcru'sted, Hence Overcrucating wé/, sé, 

1603 Fiozio Moniaigne wi. xxxvii. (1632) 434 Keeping our 
bodies alt over-crusted, and our pores stopt with grease and 
filth. 1670-98 Lassats Voy. Italy 1.62 The church of S, 
Ambrosio..is neatly overcrusted with marble. /éfd. 104 
The roof is to be vaulted all over with an overcrusting of 
Lapis Lazuli. 1848 Croven Amours de Voy. 1. 111 Here, 
overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debasing, 
Michael Angelo’s dome. 

Over-culled to -cultivate: see OvEr-. 

Over-cu'nning, sd. [OveER- 29d.] Excess 
of cunning; too great knowingness. 

1603 Fronio Montaigne ut. 1. (1632) 446 Trnely they make 
my cunning overcunning. 1616 Arch Cabinet 80 Knauery 
is an onereunning of wit and eraft, which hath twenty 
tricks to cozen others, 2640 Haatncron Edw. /V 31 This 
T believe an overeunning in conjecture. 

So O-ver-cu'nning 2., too cunning; O:ver-cu'n- 
ning v. /rans, (nonce-wd.),to manage too cunningly. 

1634 Marston (Webster), Unadvisedly overcunning in 
misunderstanding me. 1801 Ear Matmesavay Diaries 
& Corr. 1V. 5 Longhborough and Auckland appear to have 
over-cunning’d the business. ; 

O-vercup, 2. [Over- 8c.] Applied to oaks 
in which the acorn is covered by the cup, as in 
two N. American specics, Quereus mracrocarpa, 
also called Bur or Mossy-cup Oak, and Q. lyrata, 
the Swamp Post-oak or Water White Oak. 

1795 Frnl. of A. Michaux 15 June, Quercus glandulibus 
magnis, capsula inclidentibus, nommé Overcup White Oak. 
1817 J. Bravavay Trav. Amer. 288 Of the oak only, thera 
are fourteen or fifteen species, of which the over cup (Quercus 
macrocarpa) affords the best timber. 1865 AMichaux's 
N. Amer. Syloa tl. 40 anlage ata..is called the Swamp 
Post Oak, Overcup Oak, and Water White Oak..the acorn 
is covered hy the cup The name ‘Overcup Oak‘ is most 
common in South Carolina, 

Overcure, obs. form of OVERCOVER. J 

O-ver-cu-rious, cz. [Over- 28.) Excessively 
curious; +a. Too careful, fastidious, or particular 
(obs.); b. Too inquisitive. 

1861 Daus tr, Sullinger on Apoc. (1573) 76 Who dares be 
ouercurious hereafter in searching out the workes and Pi ie 
mentes of hym, whom [ete.} 1879 G. Haavev Leffer-d4. 
(Camden) 63 The commendation of an eloquente and orator- 
like stile by overcurious and statelye enditinge. 1684 T. 
Buanet 7A, Earth nu. Pref. To whom therefore such dis- 
quisitions seem needless, or over-curious, let them rest here. 
1773 Buake Corr. (1844) 1.425, I would not have that care 
degenerate into an effeminate and over-curious attention, 
1885 //arfer's Mag. Dec. 86/a May I ask, without seeming 
overeurious. -has it any regular haunt? . 

Hence O'ver-cu‘riously adv., in an over-carious 
manner; + too particularly or carefully (ods.); too 
inquisitively; O-ver-cu‘riousnese. . 

1561 Daus tr. Buliinger on Apoc. (1573) 154 But when this 
wo shal be..is knowen to the father alone, and therfore must 
not be searched of vs ouercuriously. /did. 69b, Ouer 
curiousnesse [see Over a. 4} 1624 Doxne Servs, it. [1640) 
16 Aske not thy selfe overcuriously, when this ayeery 
was accomplished, 2714 Manprvitte Fad. Sees (1733) I. 
16 It is an incivility strictly to examine and over-curiously 
to look into matters. 

Overcu'rtain, v. rare. [Over- 8.] érans. 
To cover as with a curtain ; to shadow, obscure. 

s6ar Brarawart Nat. Entbassie, Odes Ded. (1877) 287 To 
see how sin’s orecurtained by night. 

Over-custom : see OVER- 29. . 

O-vercut. [Over-5,1.] ta. Acut or direct 
way over ahill,etc, Ods. b. A cutting or incision 
from above or on the upper surface. 

1636 Boston Rec, (1877) 11. Hd All the ground lying betweene 
the two brooks..and soe to the other end unto shortest over- 
cut beyond the hill towards the north west. 1883 E. Incrr- 
sot in Harper's Mag. Jan. 202/1 A big two-handed saw 
{was] set at work to make the overcut. 

Over-dainty to -dangle: see OvER-. 

O:verda‘re, v. Mo 27,42, 21.) 

1, intr. To be too daring; to dare too much. 


OVER-DELICACY. 


1586 Waanea Alb, Eng. 1. xvi. (1589)68 And Danger over- 
darea, if it from Lustice disagree. ausgos H. Smitn Wakes. 

3867) 11. 483 ‘Yhe young man stalks, the old man stoops, 

hat over-dares, this ever droops. 1599 13. Joxson Cynthia's 
Xen, t.i, We should be said to overdare in speaking to your 
nimhle deitie. 

+2. ¢rans. To surpass in or overcome by daring ; 
to daunt. Obs, 

1990 Maatowe and Pr. Tamburl. mt. v, | am come, Ax 
Hector did into the Grecian camp, To overdare the pride of 
Graccia. 2611 Cuarwan [iad xx. 116 Let not the spirit 
of ALacides, Be oner-dar'd; but make htm know, the mightiest 
deities Stand kind to him. 

So Ovverda-ring v/,sd., the action of daring too 
mach or being too rash ; presumptuous boldness. 

1614 R. Taton Hog hath lost Pear/ i. in Dodstey O. Pi. 
(1780) VI. 405 ‘That pride cost them the toss of a limb or two, 
by over-daring. 1630 B. Joxson New Jno tv. iii, Over. 
daring is as great a vica As over-fearing, 1656 East 
Mono. tr, Bocealint’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1, \xxviii, (1674) 
106 To quell the over-daring of those Courtiers. 

O-ver-da‘ring, #//.a. [Ovrr- 28b.] Too 
daring; unduly or imprudently bold; foolhardy. 

1s90 Martowe Faw. //,1. iv, Meet you for this? proud 
over-daring peers? 1656 Eart. Mon. tr. Boccalint's os dots, 
Jr. Parnass. t Wit. (1674) 67 Hy the over-daring boldness of 
dissembters, 1879 Dowoen Soxthey ii. 37 A mild reproof 
on over-daring speculation. 

Hence O'vet-da‘ringly adv, 

1652 Gaute Magastrom. 129 Yea, have not their astro- 
togicall falsehoods too often prevailed both to instigate 


over-daringly ? 
Overda:rk, adv. [OveEr-31.] Till after dark; 


In thedark. (Better as two words: cf. over nighi.) 
18.. NM. Brit. Rev. (Ogilvie), Whitefield woutd wander 

through Christ-Church meadows overdark. 

* Overdark, -darken, v.: see Ovzr- 8. 


+ Overda'ted,a. Obs. [Over- 18.] Ofwhich 
the date is past; antiquated ; out of date. 

@ 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts & Mon. iv. (1642) 251 Bot the 
man.. bad forgotten those out-worn and over-dated courtesies 
of Antipater. 164z Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 1 The gospel.. 
winnow'd, and sifted, from the chaffe of overdated Cere. 
monies. 1649 — £skon. xi, Had he also redeem'd his over- 
dated minority from a Pupillage under Bishops. [2850 J. 
Brown Disc. our Lord (1852) 1. vii. 425 Where is ‘ over- 
dated Judaism ’ and its magnificent temple ?] 

Over-day to Overdazzling: see OvER-. 


+ O-verdeal, sé. Ods. [f. OvEr- 19 + Dea sd.] 


A part left over or In excess; surplus, overplus. 

1600 Hottano Livy xu. xxavi. 1083 The over-deale of 
twelve thousand footmen of Latines, and sixe hundred horse- 
men. 16:0 — Camden's Brit. 1. 828 Concerning Berwicke 
hane heere now for an Onerdeale, these verses of Maister I. 
Tonston. 

O:ver-dea'l, v. [OveR- 27.] intr. To deal 
too much. 

178 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Subj. for Painters Wks. 1812 
IL. 126, I come not to impute to thee the crime Of over- 
dealing in the true Sublime, 


O-ver-dearr, a. [OvER- 25,27.) Excessively 
or exceedingly dear (in various senses) ; too costly. 

[1297 R. Gove. (Rolls) 8008 Per ne ssolde no mete ne drinke, 
boteit were over dere, Come wibinve is wombe, ne clop over 
is suere.) 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 117/ O my overderest 
sones that were the sustenance and staf of myn old ag . 
t6rg T. Mitres tr. Stexia's Treas. Anc. & Mod. Times 1, 
96s/2. Which (to my greefe) I finde now hy oner-deare 
experience. 1655 Furten Ch. flist. vin. ii § 34 een 
Mary..not over-dear to her own husband. 1895 Forum 
(N, Y.) Nov. 280 Even success..may be bought at a price 
over-dear to pay. 

as adv, {¢ 1800 Dunaan Poems xxxiv. 49 ‘3ett’, qnod the 
Deuill, ’ thou sellis our deir’]. 

Hence O-ver-de‘arnese. 

1680 J. Cortixs Plea Irish Cattle 6 His Majesty loseth 
much. hy the Over-dearness of Provisions for his Navy. 

Over-deaved: sce OVER- 27 b. 

O:verde'ck, v. [Over- 8, 27.]} 

+1. trans. To ‘deck’ or cover over. Obs. 

1509 Baaciay Shy of Folys {1570)63 If that he her suspect, 
Wiha hood Nair unwares be overdect. 1 A. Mor 
Gabelhouer’s Bh. Physicke 11g/2 He causet 
Image to be overdeckede with an Oxehyde. 

2. To deck or adorn to excess. f 

171a Steere Spect. No. 282 ® 6 Our Clerk .. has this 
Christmas so over-deckt the Church with Greens, that he 
has quite spoilt my Prospect. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 633 
Their heads and necks are overdecked with jewels, feathers, 
and flowers. 

Hence t Overde'cking vé/. sd. (see quot.). 

1605 Veastmcan Dec. /ntell. iii. (1628) 61 The ouerdecking 
or covering of beere came to be called berham and after- 
ward barme. 1668 Puiturs, Barm, yest, the floarring, or 
over-decking of Beer. 

Over-deck, a.: see OVER- 32. 


+ O-verdeed, 54. (a.) In 3-4 -dede. [OveEn- 
29d. Cf. Du. "qverdaad excess, MHG. whertdt 
transeression.] Overdoing; excess, inlemperance. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 55 On two wise on drinke, untime- 
liche and on onerdede, and on swiche drinkeres cumed godes 
curs, 1340 Ayend. 35 Me ssel euremo hahbe drede, pet me 
ne mys-nyme be ouer-dede. 

B. aaj. Excessive, intemperate. a. 

1a.. in O. £.Afise. 193 Inne mete and Inne drinke ic habbe 
ibeo ouerdede. 

Over-deeming, -deop, etc. : sce OVER-. 

O-ver-de‘licacy. [OveR-29¢.] Too 
delicacy. ; 

175% aaa Per, Pic. We 
delicacy in this respect... t shal 


the sayede 


great 


OVER-DELICATE. 


tion of my own conduct. 1768-94 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) 
1. 42 A fantastic air, and an over-delicacy of expression. 

O-ver-de-licate,¢. [OvER-28.] Too delicate; 
excessively delicate. 

1630 KR. Johnson's Kingd. & Commi, 183 Hee was over- 
delicate in his dyet. 1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Afoder. 1. vii. 62 
We should not be wanton, and over-delicate in our content- 
ments. 1828 P. Cunnincuam 4, S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 36 
They are not over-delicate in their food at any time. 

Over-delicioue to -descanting : see OVER-. 

O-ver-desi‘re. [OvEr-29d.] Excessive desire. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 54 Carried and trans- 
ported with an over desire and thirstinesse after fame. 1795 
Fiance 1. 196 By her over desire to spare my wife's 
atigue. 1838-9 Haueam fist, Lit, IIL. m1. viii. 413 note, 
It seems. .to have been this over-desire to prove his theory 
orthodox, which incensed the church against it. 


O-ver-desi-rous,a. [OvER-28.] Excessively 
desirons; + exceedingly desirable (0ds.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 132 h/2 What ioye.. that they haue 
in the onerdesirous syght of our lord. 1647 Trarr Marrow 
Ga. Auth. in Comm. Ep. 604 Over-desirous of those dainties, 


O:ver-deve'lop, v. [Over- 27.] ¢rans. To 
develop too greatly or to excess; spec. in Photogr.: 


see DEVELOP wv. 5 b. 

1869 Eng. Afech. 19 Nov. 238/3 He would be likely to 
over-clevelope it. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 945 A 
principle as good as this may he over-developed. 

So O:ver-deve'lopment, too great development ; 
spec. in Photogr. development continued too long 


or with too strong a developer (q. v.). 
1842 Mansinc Sern. (1848) I. 157 Over-development of 
liarities in the individual character, 1861 Photogr. 
ews Alms, in Cire. Se. (¢1865) 1. 160/2 There is great 
danger of over-development, as some photographers are not 
content until the sky is.. black. 

Over-deyhouse to -digest: see Over-. 

+ Overdi‘ght,v. Os. [Over-1,8.] To cover 
overhead; to clothe ordeckall over. (In fa. die.) 

1sgo Spenser /. Q. 11. vii. 53 A silver seat, With a thick 
Arber goodly over-dight. 1596 /4/d, 1v. viii. 34 Soone as 
day discovered heavens face To sinfull men with darknes 
overdight. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 30 And pittied as a 

re amongst an heard, When he with soyle hath al him 
ouer-dight. 

O:ver-discha'rge, v. [Over- 27.) frans. 
To discharge too greatly: spec. in Electr., to dis- 
charge an accumulator or storage-battery beyond 
a certaiu limit, an operation injurious to the battery. 
So O-ver-discha'rge sé., the act of over-discharg- 
ing or fact of being over-discharged. 

x893 Sir D. Satomons Managentt. Accumulators 133 The 
causes may..be traced..,more generally to the cells having 
heen habitually over-discharged, or left standing for a long 
period with little charge in them, 1890 Cent. Dict., Over 
discharge, sb. Afod. The sulphating of the plates was due 
to over-discharge. Frequent over-discharges had cansed 
the plates to buckle. 4 

Over-diseiplined to -distant: see OvER-. 

Overdo (du:vaid7, duvaidié), v. Forms: see 
Do. (OE. oferdén = OHG. ubartuan, MAG, 
dibertuon, {. ofer-, OVER- (26, 275 21,22, 24, 17) + 
Do zw.) 

L. trans. To do to excess or too much; to carry 


to exccss; to overact; to exaggerate, 

¢1000 Alieric Hon. Il. 532 ue sceal his steor heon 
mid lufe gemetezod, na mid walhreawnysse oferdon, a 1225 
Ancr, R. 286 Euerich biag me mei, panh, ouerdon, Best is 
ener imete, 1393 Lancu. P. P?.C. xiv. 191 Thei ouer- 
don hi¢ day and nyght. x60a Swaxs. Haw, ut ii 22 
Any thing so ouer-done, is from the purpose of Playing. 
1638 Cuittincw. Relig, Prot. 1. vi. § 73. 381 Often what 
he took in hand, he did not doe it hut over doe it. «1770 
Jortin Serwe. (1771) 1. v. 87 A disposition and behavionr 
which may be overdone as well as underdone. 1871 Free- 
MAN frst, Ess, Ser. 1. iv, 106 With the zeal of a new convert 
he overdid matters. 

2. intr, or absol. To do too much; to go to 


excess ; to exceed the proper limit. 

1387 Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) VII. 317 But he passede and 
over dede in gadringe of money. 1839 Taverner Evasm. 
Prov. (1552) 21 Some can not do but they overdo. 1657 
W. Rann tr. Gassendi’s Life Peiresc 1. 12 Wherein 1 con 
ceive he overdid, «1711 Grew (J.), Nature so intent upon 
finishing her work, much oftner over-does than under-does. 
1890 Univ. Rev. 15 eee 214 He overdoes in both the 
burnt-sienna glow of the ‘ Venetian’ hair and the unctuosity 
of the body-colour, 

3. trans. To treat or affect in some way to 
excess; to carry too far. 

1623 State Papers, Col. 182 [Lilly was dismissed] because 
he would sometimes be overdone in drink. 1847 L. Honr 
Men, Women, § B.1. xiii, 217 Don't yon see that it overdoes 
your argument? 1875 GREEN Lett, (1901) 403, 1 wish he 
didn’t overdo his case. 

4. To cook (food) too much. (Most frequently 
in pa. pple. overdone.) 

1683 Trvow Way to Health 111 That it [roast flesh] be 
neither over nor under-done, but of the two, it is better that 
it he under-done, 1842 Gresiev B. Leslie (1843) 234 
Aristotle tells of a baker, wbo asked his employer whether 
he liked his meat overdone or underdone. 

5. To overtax the strength of; to fatigue, exhaust, 


overcome. 

3822 Lo. Kenvonin Life A, Bell (1844) 111. 283 Dr. Russell 
+e was qnite overdone with his labours. 1858 Br. S. Witper- 
Force in R. G. Wilberforce Li7é (1881) I], xi. 385 At night 
ran down too fast, and overdid myself. 1897 W. a. 
Tuornton Renmin. WCo, Clergymian vii. 233, 1 
overdone a horse in all my life. 


lave never 


298 


6. To surpass or exceed in performance; to 
outdo, excel. arch. 

a@1625 Frercner Dowdle Marriage w. iii, Are you she, 
That over-did all ages with your honour? 1658 CLeveLanp 
Rustic Ranipant Wks. (1687) 992 One who could overdo 
all Men in Dissemhling. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 468 Wrath- 
ful that a stranger knight Should do and almost overdo the 
deeds Of Lancelot. 

7. intr, To do more than suffice: cf. Do v. 20. 

1710 Prioeavx Orig. Tithes i. 7 In large Towns..this 
provision of a Tenth part will not do; and in other places.. 
it will over-do. ' 

q 8. Rendering L. transigére: To pass, spend 
(time). Oés. 

1382 Wveur Zeclits. xxxviii. 28 Eche smythe. .the whyche 
the ny3t as the day onerdoth [1388 that passith the ni3zt as 
the dai}, 

HenceO-ver-do (the vb. stem taken as) aay, (207ce- 
use); Overdoer (-difa1), one who overdoes, 

168: Baxter Answ, Dodwell x50 It is an easie Matter for 
Overdoers to add but a clanse or two more to their Oaths 
and Subscriptions. 1748 Ricwarnson Clarissa (1811) 11. 6 
Your overdoers generally give the offence they endeavour 
to avoid, /é1d. VIII. 362 A good deal of blunder of the 
over-do and under-do kind. < 

Over-doctrinize, Over-dogmatism, etc.: 
see OVER-. 

O:verdo-ing, vé/. 54. [f. prec. + -1No 1.) The 
action of the verb OvERDo ; doing to excess. 

1340 Ayend, 260 Sobrete lokeb mesure ine mete and ine 
drinke, 5 me ne maki ouerdoinge. c¢xzgoo tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 53 Mzn awe gretly eschewe ouer- 
doynge and ouerabundance of despensz. 1643 NeTuERSOLE 
Prof, for Peace (1648) 22 In amendment of..our failings, 
and over-doings. 3891 Athenzum 2 May 563/1 The short- 
comings—or rather the overdoing—of the author are only 
too apparent, | 

O-verdo-ing, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1Ne 2] 
That overdoes or does too much. 

1612 Cuapman Widowes T. 1.1, This strain of mourning.. 
like an overdoing actor, affects grossly. 1614 B. Jonson 
Sart, Fair 1.i, Vou grow so insolent with it, and overdoing, 
John. 1756 W. Donn Fasting (ed. 2) 9 The very extra- 
ordinary and over-doing hyposrites, 1858 Busunete Serve. 
New Life xxii. (1869) 318 The one thing needful, quite passed 
by in her overdoing carefulness. 

Overdome, v.: see OVER- 1, 

Overdone (4 vaidz'n: stress var.), pA/. a. (adv., 
sb.). [Pa. pple. of Overno v.] 

A. ff/.a. Done too much (in various seuses of 
OVERDO v.) ; carried to excess; exaggerated ; over- 
cooked; exhausted; overcome. 

¢1000 /Evrric Saints' Lives 1, 20 Omnia nintia nocent, 
pect is ealle ofer-done bing dzriad. ¢1175 Lamd, Hom. 
101 Pet is on englisc alle ofer done ping deriad. ¢1430 How 
Wise Man tau3t Sonne 87 in Babees Bk. 50 For over-doon 
ping vaskilfully Makip grijf to growe whanne it is no nede. 


1774 Mav. D’Arsiav farly Diary 18 Oct., With an over 
done civility. 1870 Freeman orm. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 
698 The studied obscurity and overdone piety of the special 
panegyrist. 


+B. adv, Excessively. Obs. 

13.. Afinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E.E. T.S.) 609/631 
Pe onerdon gredi mon Beggeb ofte his hred.  ¢ 1440 Yacob's 
Well 106 Sumtyme pou art to overdone mery, & sumtyme 
to onyr-done sory & to onyr-donehevy. 1496 Dives & Paug. 
(W. de W.) vit xxviii. 320/a Moche of our nacyon is gylty 
in theft, & ouerdone moche blent with false couetyse. 

+C. sé. in phrase at overdone, at an cxcessive 
rate, to excess. Obs. 

€1200 ORMIN 2575 Swa 
keppte sho to ralighenee 
let drifepp fra pin herrte. 

Hence + Overdonely adz., excessively. 

€ 1440 Facob's Well 137 3if pou 3yve pi stodye to onyrdonly 
to temperall occupacyoun, for Incre. 

O-ver-doo:r, 5. and 2. [OvER- 33, 32.] 

A. sb. A piece of ornamental woodwork, etc., 
placed over a door. 

1884 Health Exhid. Catal, 89/2 Mantels, doors, overdoors, 
sereens, and varions articles of furniture, &c. ornamented 
with Lincrusta. 1899 Pall Mail Mfag. Apr. 461 The State 
Ante-room, with its over-doors and over-mantels by Gibbons, 

B. ad. Placed over a door. 

Mod. An over-door light. 

+Ov-verdorne. Oés. rare—'. [f. OvER- 1d + 
dorne Dunn.) The lintel of a door. 

€1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw.in Wright Voc. 170 [see Durx]. 

Overdose (é:"vaiddu's), sb. [Over- 29a.) An 
excessive dosc, too large a dose. 

1690 Locks //um. Und. 11. xxxiii. § 7 Mad this happen'd 
to him hy an Over Dose of Honey, when a Child, all the 
same Effects would have follow'd. 1762 Frewan in PAji. 
Trans. L11. 454 One..who had taken an over-dose of opinm, 
and died of it. 1858 W. Arnot Laws /r. Heaven 11. xxiv. 
197 We shal! not be spoilt by over-doses of loving kindness. 

O:verdo-sze, v, [OVER- 27.] 

1, trans. To administer (medicine, etc.) in too 
large a dose. 

1727 SOMERVILLE Martial Epigr. 47 in Occ. Poenrs 128 
A merry Bottle to engender Wit, Rot over-dosed, hnt 
Quantum sufficit, 1977 Wricutin Phil. Trans. LXVII. 
5rx Fatal accidents havo happened..from over-dosing the 


medicine, 

2. To dose (a person, etc.) to excess; to give 
too large a dose to; also ¢ransf, of the admixture 
of an ingredient, the issuing of stock, etc. 

1758 Rep tr. Afacguer's Chen, 1. 228 As apt to take fire 


as common Sulphur, if it were not overdosed with the Acid. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 151 If we over-dose the 


att nan ping att oferrdon Ne 
fbid. 4592 All patt iss ate oferrdon 


OVERDREDGE. 


patient at first, we add to the disease. 1893 Daily News 
13 Feb. 2/6 Neither Paris nor London has been overdosed 
with new issues of foreign stocks for years past. 
Overdoze, v.: see OVER- 27. 
Over-drafe, -drave, obs. pa. t. OVER-DRIVE, 
O-verdra:ft (-draft), [Over- 27.] 
L. Banking. Theaction of overdrawing anaccount; 
a draft on a bank in excess of the sum standing 
to the drawer’s credit; the amount by which a 


draft exceeds the balance against which it is drawn, 

1878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ, xiii. 1x4 A banker naturally 
takes care not to allow overdrafts, unless he has great con- 
fidence in his customer, or has received a guarantee of 
repayment. 1891 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 6/2 The company 
has a banking overdraft of £135,000. 4 

2. An excessive draft ol men, esp. for military 
purposes, also _jig. 

1902 Westms, Gas, 5 Feb. 3/2 So it went on, until the 
country was exhausted by these overdrafts, 

Over-drain: see OvER- 29b. 

O-verdrau:ght, -dra:ft (-draft). [Over- 1.] 
A draught passing over or admitted from above 
a fire, furnace, kiln, ete. altrib. in Overdraft kiln, 
a form of brick- or tile-kiln in which the heated 
products of combnstion are made to pass down 
through the contents of the kiln before escaping by 
the chimney fine or fines. 

1884 Davis Afanuf Bricks, etc. vi. 278 The circular, domed 
‘over-draft' kilns are largel used for burning fire-bricks 
and terra-cotta products.  /éid. vil. 323 The principal gain 
in the circular overdraft kilns is, the impartial and equitahle 
distribution of heat. 

O-verdraw, 54. [f. next.] 1. An act of over- 
drawing; an excessive draft or demand. 

1873 H. Spencer S/ud. Sociol. viii. (1874) 197 There is 
such an overdraw on the energies of the industrial popula- 
tion [of France) that a large share of heavy labour is thrown 
on the women. ; 

2. (In full Overdraw check.) = OVERCHECK rein. 
(U.S.) 

Overdraw (dxvaidr§:, du:vardrp'), v 
see Draw v, [OVER- 10, 4, 11, 27.] 

I. +1. érans. Todraw over or across. (Separable 


comb.) Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 286 In-till a litil] spass, Thar fiot 
all weill our drawyn wass, ¢1400 Sozedone Bab. 2183 
Cheynes he didde over drawe That noo man ¢ myght. 

+b. To draw off into another vessel. Oés. 

1703 Art & Myst. Vintners 34 Overdraw the Hogshead 
of Wine some five or six Gallons. /d/d. 56 If the Claret be 
not sound and good, overdraw it 3 or 4 gallons, then 
replenish the Vessel with as much good Wine Red. 

+2. intr. To draw or move over or across; to 
pass over or away. Ods. 

exgo0 Destr, Troy 673 Sone the day onerdroghe & the 
derke entrid. /4d. 7630 When the derke ouerdrogh, & be 
dym voidet, The stourme wex still, stahlit the course. @ 1415 
Lvpc. Temple of Glas 610 Alas\ when shal pis tempest 
onerdrawe, To clere be skies of myn aduersite. 

+3. (rans. To draw over or induce to some 
course: see DRAw v, 26, 28. Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigne 1. x\vii. (1632) 155 A higher power 
forsooth us over-drawes, And mortall states guides with 
immortall lawes, 

II, 4. Banking. To draw money in excess of 
the amount which slands to one’s credit, or is at 
one’s disposal. Const. To overdraw one’s account 
(allowance, salary, etc.); formerly, one’s banker; 


also aéso/., to make an overdraft. 

1734 BerKELeyv Let. to Prior 30 Apr., Wks, 1871 1V. 227, 
I bope Skipton's first payment hath been made,.. otherwise 
1 have overdrawn. €1766 Cowrer Let. to g Hill Wks. 
1837 XV. 11, 1 am sorry my finances are not only exhausted, 
but over-drawn, 1798 Geraktina 1. 195 He was my. banker, 
-eand used to give me a lecture whenever I overdrew him. 
1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xliv, How the bankers and 
agents were overdrawn. 1878 Jrvons Prim, Pol, Econ. 
xii. 113 One of the simplest ways of lendiag money is to allow 
cnstomers to overdraw their accounts. eae ‘R. Borper- 
wooo’ Col. Reformer (1891) 263 Don't overdraw..more than 
you can help. 

5. To draw too far; to strain. 

1889 Electrical Rev. XXV. 574/2 Mr. A. has..overdrawn 
the bow in endeavouring to make ont [ete.), , 

6. To exaggerate or overdo in drawing, depicting, 
or describing. 

1844 E. E. Napier Wild Sports Exrope, etc, 1. 204 Are not 
all these yarns abont India rather overdrawn? 1850 F. W. 
Newnan Phases Faith 210 Many biographies overdraw the 
virtue of their suhject. 

Hence O:verdraw'ing vé/. sé, 


(slress var.) Api. a. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) t. iv. (1859) 5 Smertely was 
my syght derkyd by oner drawynge of a grete corteyne. 
1463 Mann. § Housch. Exp. (Roxh.) 235 Payd for ge 
off bowys and ovyrdrawynge off bowis. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Sk, Eng. Char. (1852) 134 On the first overdrawing of his 
account. 1866 Crump Banking iii, 76 With overdrawn 
necounts only the sum required 1s drawn, and on that alone 
interest is charged. 1883 Scuarr Hist. Church \. iv. 268 
The dramatic account of James by Hegesippns is an over- 
drawn picture. 

Over-dread, -dream: see OvER-. 

+ Overdre'dge, v1 Ods. [f. OvER- 8 + 
Drence v.4] ‘rans. To sprinkle powder over. 

1594 Nasur Terrors of Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 226 Vpon 
a haire they [spirits) will sit like anit, znd oner-dredge a bald 
pate like a white scurffe. 


Forms: 


O-verdraw'n 


OVER-DREDGE. 


Over-dredge (:vaidredz), v.2 [f. OvEn- 27 
+ Drepcev.!] fvans. To dredge (for oysters, etc.) 
too mttch, so as to deplete the Ss or waters, 
llence O:ver-dre‘dging vé/. 56. 

1862 Ansten Channel /si. Ww. xxii. (ed. 2) 509 M. Costa.. 
has repeopled 2 number [of oyster beds]. .exhausted by over- 
dredging, 188a Sfandard 18 Feh. 5/2 The beds were over- 
dredged, undersized oysters were brought to market, 

Overdreep, obs. variant of OVERORIP v. 

Ovver-dress, 56. {Ovrr- 8c, 29d.) 

1. An outer dress; a dress worn over another. 

r8tz Sin R, Witson Priv. Diary 1, 247, 1 hurt myself.. 
by falling on 2 pocket pistol which I carry in my over-dress, 

b. The outer part of a gown made to appear ns 
if one dress were worn over another, showing in 
parts the underdress; the two parts being of different 
material or colour. 

3881 Truth 31 Mar. 446/1 The second [dress] is of dack- 
blue Genoa velvet, with Pompadour overdress of palest 
blue. 1891 /bid. 10 Dec. 1240/3 A superb dinner-gown,.. 
The under-dress.. has front of white satin, .. The over-dress 
isin velvet of..dahlia red. , 

2. (o'ver-dre'ss), Excessive display in dress. 

1824 Body 4 Soul (ed. 4) 1. 60 An absurd aim at pre- 
posterous over-dress. 

O:verdre'ss, v. [Over- 27.] 

1. trans. To dress to excess; to dress with too 
inuch display and ornament. Also évf7. for refi. 

1706 Watsn in Poge's Lett. (735) I. 58, | have seen many 
Women over-dress‘d, snd several look better in a careless 
Night-gown, with their haiy about their ears. 1731 Pore 
Ep. Burlington 2 Treat the Goddess like a modest fair, 

or over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare, 
4 Nov., Servants waste their wages.., they overdress and 
squander. 3883 American VIL. 369 ‘They don’t overdress 
themselves, bs 

2. ‘To embellish too elaborately. 

1866 Sat, Kev. 7 Apr. 421/s Theocritus..never overdoes 
his subject or overdresses his language. 

3. To dress or cook (food) too much. 

1775 Aoata Amer. Ind. 419 \n order to destroy the blood,.. 
they over-dress every kind of animal food they use. 180a 
Beovors //ygtia w. 31 To overdress the meat till it is unfit 
to be eaten, 

+ Over-dre've, v. Obs. rare. [In form from 
Over- 8 + Dreve v., but the sense appears to be 
connected rather with Drive v.) érans. To stud 
as with nails driven ia over the whole surface. 

¢3400 Rowland & Q. 120g Alle his armours was ouer 
drenede With stones of grete renoon. 

O:ver-drink, v. (OE. oferdrincan = OHG. 
ubartrinchan, MUG. tibertrinken, Du. (zich) over- 
drinken; {. ofer-, OvER- 27 + drincan to DRINK. 
The 16th c. use may bea new formation: ef. OvER- 
EAT v.]  tntr. nnd ref. To drink teo much, drink 
to excess or to intoxication. 

¢897 K. “xrrep Gregory's Past. C. xlix. 381 Swa hwa 
swa oderne drencd, he wits: self oferdruncen, ¢ 1000 £ecé. 
Inst. c. 40 in Thorpe Laws II. 438 Ne oferdrincad ze cow 
wines. 3577 Test. 12 Patriarchs (1706) 69 Ashamed to 
over-drink himself, 1598 Svivestea Du Sartas iii. i. Ark 
541 Noah..One-day..making merry drinking, over-drunk. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 462° Cucumbers. .doe extremely affect 
Moisture ; And over-drinke themselves. 1730 Burpon Pocket 
Farrier (x735) a1 If he..is hot, he will over-drink himself. 
1865 Mitt in Zven, Star 10 july, It did not say that they 
were to over-eat and over-drink themselves. 

So + O-verdrink s4,, drinking to excess, drunken- 
ness. Oés, 

[e897 K. Ecrreo Gregory's Past, C. xviii. 129 Behealdad 


cow det ge ne gehefegien cowre heortan mid oferxte & 
oferdrynce.) ¢117§ Lamd, Horm. 153 Hwenne be mud.. 
sunezed on muchele ete and on ouer drake 

t+tOverdri'p, v. 04s. Also 6 -dreep(e. i 
Over- 1+ Drip v.: cf. OvERDReP v.) trans. To 
drip over; to overhang, overshadow; also fig. 

1g87 Gotoinc De Mornay xi. 157 When thou seest it [the 
Sea} een | the earth, and threaten it with drowning. 
1592 Nastie P, Pentlesse 1 ij, The aspiring nettles with their 
shadie tops shall no longer ouer-dreep the best hearbs, or 
keep them from..the sunne, 1601 Sia W. CornwaLuis £55. 
it. Hii. (21631) 332 es that grow in the shodow,.. 
since gteatnesse cannot so overdrip them. @ 169 Br. Brown- 
mG Serm, (1674) L. ii. ag They may sometimes over-drip us, 
bot they are a shelter to us. 

Overdrive (see below), v [OE. oferdrifan 
=MUHG. dbertriben, Du. overdrijven, f.ofer- OVER- 
4, 5,17, 10, 27 + drifan to Drive.] 

+1. trans, (overdri-ve), To drive away, dispel ; 
to overthrow. Obs. 

a950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 38 God dv de Siostro 
Be voles wordes dines lehte oferdrifest [L. defellis). c¢ 1000 

Leaic Saints’ Lives (1885) 1. aza Odbect se eadiga petrus 
pone arleasan (ofer-draf. 1378 Baszour Bruce w. 661 Bot 
fell anoyis thoillzhe sail, .. Bot ghe sall thame ourdriffilkane. 
1§73Satir. Poems Refornt. xxnix. 23 And, as 1 dout not, wil 
ourdryue thir dangeris. 

+2. tvans. To cause (time) to pass; to bring to 
an end; to pass, spend. Se. Ods. 

137§ Barsoun Bruce xix. 481 Qwhen thai (that) day 
ourdtivyn had, s5a8 Lyxossay Dream 32 More pleasandlie 
the tyme for tyll ouerdryue, a@1gs0 Freiris of Berwik 417 
in Dundar's Poewrs ag9 On this wyiss the lang nicht thay 
ourdraif. a1600 Montcomenty Afise. Poems xxxix. 26 Sait 
weeping, but sleeping, The nichts I ouerdryve. 

b. intr, Of time: To pass away, elapse. Of 
& person: To let the time pass; fo delay. Oéds. 


1375 Barnour Bruce vy. 3 Quhen vyntir tyde Vith his 
stis.. Wes ourdriffin. @ x:400-so Alerander 1505 Sone 


1880 Daily Tel, | 
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be dyrke ouer-drafe & pe day springez. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5253 Pus pai our draue som what lange 151 
Douetas Ainets xi. ix. 51 The lang..nycht Gan schape fail 
fast to mak schort and ourdryve. 1533 Betenpen Lioy 
y. (1822) 437 The time wes lang oure drevin but ony inelina- 
cioun of victorie to athir side. 

+3. trans. To drive over. Obs. rare. 

c1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xviii, Stithe stormes me 
ore-drofe. : 

4, (guyasdrairv), To drive too hard; to drive or 
work to exhaustion; to overwork. Also /ig. 

1450 Mysc 1813 When pat he ys so ouer-dryue[n] Pat he 
may no lengur lyue(n). 15§1 Bistx Gen, xxxiii 13 Ewes 
and kyne with yong..which yf men shoulde ouerdryne but 
euen one daye, the hole flocke woulde die. 1677 Gitpin 
Demonol. (1867) 341 Satan is gradual in his temptations, .and 
is very careful that he do not over-drive men. 1703 CoLtier 
Ess. Afor. Subj. 11. (1709) 176 They don't over-drive their 
Business. 1884 Zxfosifor Jan. 26 He..ruins his analogy 
by overdriving ic. 

Overdriven (évaidri-v'n: stress var.), fp/.a. 
Also 8 -drove. [Pa. pple. of prec.] 

1, That is driven too hard. 

1767 Ann. es es Anover-drove ox, entering the Guildhall, 
threw the whole Court into consternation. 31849 Macaulay 
dist, Eng. x. 11.601 The safferings..of an overdriven post- 
horse, 1884 Anniz S, Swan Dorothea Kirke iit 30 The 
wandering of an over-driven brain. 

b. fig. Used to excess, hackneyed. 

1888 W. Minto in Encycl. Brit. XX1V. 670/a The banish- 
ment of a few overdriven phrases and figures of speech from 
poetic diction. ; 

2. Driven or made to project beyond the general 
line. 

1830 Edin, Encycl, \V. 503 An overdriven Keystone, or 
Console, as it is termed, is one of the most usual ornaments 
of the Archivole. 

Overdroop, -drowsae, elc.: see OVER-. 

+ Overdro'p, v. Os. [Over- 1.] trans. To 
drop over or upon; to overhang, overshadow. 

1608 Don & Creaver Expos. Prov, xi-xii. 135 Their toppes 
aloft, and hraunches broad, and thereby ouerdroppe all that 
is under them, 1677 in Cleveland's Crm. Poems Ep. Ded. 
Aiv, How enviously our late Mushrom-wits look up at bim 
because he overdroppeth them. 

+ Overdrow'n, v. Obs. [OveR- 8.] érans. 
To flood with water; to snhmerge, inundate ; to 
drench or wet excessively. Hence tOverdrow ned 

ppl. a., t Overdrow'ning vbi. 56. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 59 Yn rayns fallys 
thondres & leuenynges, & ouer-drownynges purgh flodes. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) ass Subiect to raines, which, 
by reason of the lownesse of the place, do so ouerdrowne it 
161g Browne Brit. Past. ui 7 Casting round her ouer- 
drowned eyes. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. t1. iv, Those eyes, 
Which lately were so overdrown‘d in tears. 

O'ver-dry’, a [OveR- 28.} Too dry. So 
O-ver-dry-ness, excessive dryness. 

rsgx Svivester Du Bartas 1. ii. 396 The better so, with a 
moist cold, to temper Th’ one's over-drinesse, th’ other's hot 
distemper. 1616 Surrt. & Maan. Conntry Farme 500 That 


brings it [hay} to 2 rottennesse or ouer-drinesse, which is | 


verie ill for milke. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 706 Either by an 
over-dry heat, or an over-moist heat. é 

O:ver-dry*, v. [Over- 27.) a. éntr. To 
become too dry, dry up. b. érans. To dry too 
much, make too dry. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. R. xvi. clxxx. (W. de W.) 
Y vij/a {a grauely fonds .. the vyne ouerdryeth { Bod?, A1S. 
fordriep) and faylleth. 162: Buaton Anat. Aled, 1. iit. i 
(1676) 43/1 Buttered meats, condite, powdred, and over-dryed. 

Overdue (évvaidid: stress var.), a. [OVER- 
a4b.] More than due; past the time when due. 
a. Of a hill, debt, etc.: Remaining unpaid after 
the assigned date. b. Ofa ship, train, etc.: That 
has not appeared, or arrived, at the time fixed. 

1845 Sternen Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) 11.97 Overdue 
bonds for the payment of money. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Overduc,..asan unpaid account or hill of exchange; 
a vessel, train, etc. past time. 1884 M'eckly Notes 17 May 
124/t Mortgage deremiarel of the company, the interest on 
which was overdue. 1899 Daily News 2 Mar. 9/t It is of 
vast importance, when an overdue ship is reported to b 
safe, that those concerned should koow it. Afed, The train 
is already half an hour overdue, 

Over-dull, -dure, -dust: see OvEr-. 

+ O-ver-dyed, ff/. a. Obs. [OveR- 8.] Dyed 
over with a second colour. 

x6rr Snags. Wint, J. 1. Ui. 132 But were they false As 
o're-dy'd, Blacks, as Wiod, as Waters. 

O-ver-eager, z. ([Ovek- 28.) Too eager, 
excessively eager or keen. . 

1575, Turasrv. Fandconri¢ 333 [She] feedeth so ed 
upon it by reason she was kept overeager and sharp. 1684 J. 

aman Wint. Ev. Conf, 1. (1705) 20 Eatravagance in the 
more modest and private, but over-cager pursuits of these 
Recreations [games of chance]. 1865 Dicxens Afut, Frou. 
xii, Over-eager for the cause of justice. 

Hence O-ver-ea'gerly aav., O'ver-ea‘gerness. 

ax600 Hoonrs Fect, Pol. vn. xvii. § 4 Of such nature, 
that to himself no man might over-eagerly challenge them, 
without blushing. 1670 Mitton /fist. Eng. v. Wks. (1847) 
53a Pursuing themovereagerly into York. @1720SHErrietp 
(Dk. Buckhm.) és. (1753) I. zoo Such an over-eagerness,.. 
instead of hurting me, only exposes theinselves, 1 
Spectator 25 July 963/2 Over-eagerness for office had com- 
pelled them to sacrifice all their respectable principles. 

Ovver-ea'rly, adv. aad a. [OvER- 30, 28.] 
Too early; premature ; prematnrely. . 

lexgoo Kule St. Benet (E.E.T.S) 11 Pe barne pat is 
done fra bis nodir milke ouir-arlike.] 1605 Bacon Adv. 


OVERER. 


Learn. 1. v. 4 Another Errour,.is the over-early and per- 
emptorie reduction of Knowledge into Ams and Srethctes, 
1856 Mus. Browninc Aur. Leight. 56 Children learn by such 
Love's poly earnest in # pretty play And get not over-carly 
solemnise 

O-ver-ea'rnest,¢. [Oven-28.] Too ecamest. 
So O-ver-ea‘rnestly adv., O-ver-ea-rnestnessa. 

[rg81 Pertie tr. Guaszo's Civ. Conv. 1 (1586) 6 It is not 

‘cod... to occupie your minde over earnestlic) 21986 

1ONRY Arcadia (1622) 285 [lis men following ouer-earnestly. 
3601 Suaxs. Zaid. C. iv. ii 122 Yes Cassius,.. When you are 
ouer-earnest with your Brutus, Hee'l thinke your Mother 
chides, and Icaue you so, 1774 Busxx Amer. Tax, Wks. 
If. 392 Some mischief happened .. from this over-earnest 
real, 1864 Weostea, Overcarnestness. 

O-ver-ea‘sy,a. [Oven- 28.] Tooeasy. So 
O-ver-en'sily aav., O-ver-ea'siness. 

1597 Hooxer £ecl. Pol, y. xxix. § 2 5, lerome, whose 
custome is not to pardon ouer-easily his Aduersaries, 1626 
Donne Sernt.iv. 33 Him that is over-easie to be scandalized. 
1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 340 The historian had no 
leaning towards over-easiness of belief. , 

+ O'vereat, 56. Os. [OE. ofcrwt masc., f. 
*oferelan; cf. OS. ovardt, OHG, ubards.] The 
action, or an act, of overeating; a surfeit. 

¢ K. Acrrep Gregory's Past. C. xviii rag Beheald2d 
eow det ge ne gehefezien cowre heortan mid oferxte & 
oferdrynce. c1a00 Trin. Colt, Hom. 63 Widtizing of est- 
metes, and oneretes, and untimliche etes. 

Overeat (duivart), v. (Over- 17, 22, 8. 
(An OE, *oferetan = OLLG, ubarezgan, MHG., wber- 
ee is not recorded.)] 

L. To eat too much, eat to excess, surfeit oneself 
with eating. a. tafr. (Now rare.) b. ref. (The 
usual construction, ) 

1599 T. Mfouret] Si/Atvormes 43 Yet hath your fruit this 
blotte, to ouer-eate, And glutton-like to vomit vp their 
meate. 1678 Mrs. Beun Str P. Fancy w. ii, Nay, Sir, he 
hath overeaten himself at breakfast. 1848 Tuacnaray Van, 
Fatr xiv, She has only overcaten herself—that is all. 

+2. trans, To eat more thaa (another) ; ia quot., 
by his cattle. Ods. (Cf. Eat v. 6b.) 

1523 Fitzneas. £/4s6. § 123 Than shall not the ryche man 
ouer-eate the poore man with his cattell. 

+3. To eat or nibble all over or on all sides. 

ig. 1606 Suans, Tr. & Cr. v. ii_160 The fragments, scraps, 
the bits, and greazie reliques, Of her ore-eaten faith are 
bound to Diomed. 

Hence Overea‘ten ffi. a. (see 3); O:vereating 
vol, sb. 

1828 Miss Mitrono Hil/age Ser. 11. (1863) 105 She. .sent 
me cakes with cautions against over-ealing, and needle-cases 
with admonitions to use them. 18g Spectator 19 Mar. 403 
The grecdy dog, which continually falls ill from over-eating. 

Over-edit to Over-encrust: see OVER-. 


tO-ver-end, overend, Obs. [Oven a. + 
Enp 3é., written as one word; see OveR- 1d.] 
The upper end, the top. 

[a1z00 See Ovana. 18. ©1449 Facod's Well 314 ort ynge 
on fe ouer ende of a laddere.}) 1448 in Willis | lark 
Cambridge (1886) Uf. 8 At the netherend squar vij inch and 
at the overend vi inches. x1gg1 [see Over a. 18}. 135 
in S, O. Addy Hall of Waltheo/(1893) 155 A place. .call 
Campo Lane, being the overend of the said croft. 

Over-engage to -enrichment: see OVER-. 

O-ver-english, v. 06s. rare—'. (OveER- 27.] 
trans, To overdo in English; to exaggerate in 
description, (Cf. Shaks. Aferry HW. 1. iil. §3-) 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum, (Dram. Pers., Puntare 
volo), A vain-glorious knight, over-englishing his travels. 


O:ver-euter, v [Oven- 26 or 27.) frans. 
To enter (an item in an acconnt) ia excess of the 


proper amount. So O.ver-entry, an excess entry. 

1769 Buaxa Pres. St. Nat, Wks. 1.74 Every thing which 
the anthor can cut off with any appearance of reason for the 
over-entry of British goods. s81a J. Savtn Pract. Customs 
(1821) 337 The over entry must be obtained in the following 
mannert On the back of the Warrant, at the bottom, must 
be certified the quantity of the goods over entered, thus: 
Upon ezamination, we find the merchant has over entered 
sixty-seven poundsof thrown Silk. /did.,nete, Eaplanation 
of ie London mode of making out Over Entry Certificates. 

Overeorninde, -ernne, obs. ff. OVERRUNNING, 


“RUN. 


+O-verer, 2. 
Over a.: cf. OHG. oberéro, 
Eng. InNERER.] a 

A. adj. Upper; higher in positioa. 

1388 WycLir Job xxxviiL 30 The over [v.7. spin at of 
occian, ¢1430 crt Nondbryng (E, E.T.5) 12 That last 
of the lower nombre may cn ee with-draw of the last of the 
ouerer nombre for it is lasse than the lower. 

B. sé. (the adj. used elliptically). 

1, The apper part or region. 

a@1440 Liege Psat, Prol. 3 Ap instrument..of ten 
cordis, and gifes pe soun fra be overer, thurgh touchynge of 
hend.  /bid. cli. 3 Pou pat bilis wip watirs be ouerer of it 
{L. superivra eis). Ibid. 34 Wetand billes of bis ouyrere 
[L. de superioribus suis}. . 

2. The upper of two things. 

61430 Art Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 10 In the piace of the 
ouerer sette a-side, write a digit that Is a part of the com- 

ede. /bid. 16 Suche a digit founde and withdraw fro 

is querer. : e 

3. A ponee higher log statlon, a superior. 

Pecock Repr. Prok 1 we E 
to the ouerer ancnts i nelle aa ee oe 
tis his oucrer. 299 Forwht ti me 

Soete holde and vse her ouerte 5 oa her vi 


and sé.1 Oés. [Comparative of 
MUG. oberer, and 


OVERER. 


Overer (¢a'varex), 54.2 local. [f. OVER adv. + 
-ER.] See quot. 

1892 L. B. James Lett. £ of Wight (1806) II. 347 The 
local and familiar word ‘overers’, by which the people of 
the Isle of Wight designate such of the inhabitants as are 
not born natives, 1892 Edin, Rev. July 237 ‘The list of 
©overers’ whose connection with it has enriched its fame, 
is longer and more brilliant. P 

+O-verest, @., 5b., adv. Obs. [Superlative of 
OvER adj. and adv.: cf. OHG, obarést, MHG. 
oberest, Ger. oberst; also the Eng. uééerest.] 

A. adj. 1. Highest in positlon, uppermost ; 
outermost, covering all the rest. 

31382 Wveur Zod. xxxix, 2x And thei maden,.a hode in 
the ouerest [1388 hizere, bas superiort] parti ageus the 
myddel, ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 290 Ful thredbare was his 
ouereste courtepy. 1481 Caxton Godefroy cv. 161 The 
ouerste part of hym fyl to the ground and that other parte 
abode styll syttyng on the hors. 1483 -- Gold. Leg. 81 b/i 
Anon she wente in to ouerest parte 0 her hows. 

2. fig. liighest in station, quality, etc. 

1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 68 Who that wylle taste of 
the ouerest wysehede. .he muste faste and make hym redy 
ayenst the hye festes. 1567 Gude § Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 43 
They straif quha suld be ouerest. | [x F. S. Etuis 
Reynard a14 For they who overest wisdom love, Must fast 
against the Metals high.) . 

B. sd. 1. The uppermost part or region, 

a1300 E. E. Psalter cui. 3 Pat hiles with watres overestes 
IL. supertora) his. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS, 1.13710 Anglia 
XVIII. 298 Scome ci be ouerest twye or thrye, And panne 
late it stonde kole & drye. 

2. A person supreme over others ; a ruler. 

3474 Caxton Chesse 111. ii. (1883) 88 As sone as the masse 
is aes he deliuerith hit to his ouerest or procuratour. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 376 b/1 By the commaundemente of his overyst 
and requeste of the kynge he was sente in to.. Englond. 

C. adv. In the highest or uppermost place; 
over all, so as to cover all the rest. 

ago Le Morte Arth, 846 An Appille ouereste lay on 
lofte, There the poysou was in dighte. ax4s0 Cou Alyst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 307 (Stage Direct.) Thei xal don on Ihesus 
clothis, and overest a whyte clothe. 

O:ver-estee'm, v7 [OvER- 27.] trans. To 
estecm too highly, or beyond the true worth; to 
think too highly of. 

1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 239 Pride 
is a vice..in this, that it causeth a man to over-esteeme 
himselfe. 1745 J. Mason Seif Knowd 1 x. (1853) 158 He 
does not overesteem them for those little accidental Ad- 
vantages in which they excel him, 


O:ver-e'stimate, v. [Over- 27.]  érans. 
To estimate too highly ; to reckon or value at too 


high a rate. 

1840 R. H. Dana Sef Mast xxiii 73 Like most self- 
taught men he over-estimated the value of au education. 
1858 Ln. Sr. Leonaaos Handy-bk. Prop. Law xx. 155 
A man over-estimating the value of his property, or not 
allowing for its depreciation. A 

So O'ver-estimate s4., too high an estimate ; 
O-ver-estima‘tion, the action of over-estimating. 

1809 Han. More Celebs 1. xix. 275 An over-estimation of 
character..is au infirmity from which even worthy mea are 
not exempt. 1846 WoacEstER, Overestimate, too high an 
estimation, Vorton, 1856 Leven Martins of Cro’ M1. 124. 
1899 Weston. Gaa, 15 Feb, 8/1 The loss through systematic 
over-estimates. .will probably amount to £200,000, 

Over-exact to Over-excelling: see OvER-. 

O:ver-exci‘te, 7. [Over- 27.] ¢vans. To 
excite too much. 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Youathan I, 25 If he were over excited. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 3/1 The whole principle of the 
cure is to excite, and not over-excite, the organic activities. 

So O-ver-exci'ted, O'ver-exciting £//.adjs.; also 
O'ver-excitabi'lity ; O-ver-exci'table a.; O-ver- 
excitement. 

1836 Sia H. Tavioa Statesman xi, 78 One who should 
feel himself to be over-exciteable in the transaction of 
husiness, 1847 Westen, Overexcitement. 1849 H. Mavo 
Pop. Superstit. v. 81 France appears to be.. a product of 
over-excitability, which time blunts, 1856 Lever Afartins 
of Cro’ M, 376 The mere wanderings of an overexcited 
mind, 1884 J. Surry Outlines of Psychol xi. 466 All 
transition from states of over-excitement to modes of quiet 
activity is agreeable, 

Over-exercise: see OvEr- 29b. 

O:ver-exe'rt, v. [Over- 27.] ¢rans. To 
exert too much; usnally 72, to exert oneself 
beyond one’s strength, to put forth too much effort. 
So O-ver-exe'rtion, excessive exertion. 

1837 Lett. /*, Madras (1843) 66 He fell a victim to over- 
exertion of mind and body. 1848 Dickens Dombey ii, 
* Don't you over-exert yourself, Loo , said Chick. 188a Miss 
Baappon Jft. Royal 11. iit 46 Be sure that she doesn’t 
over-exert herself. 

Over-expenditure, etc.: see OVER-, 

O:ver-expo'se, v. [OVER- 27.] frans. To 
expose too much; sfec. in Photogr. to expose (a 
sensitized plate) to the light for too long a time, 
so as to produce a faulty negative. So O-ver- 
expo'sed f//,a., O'ver-expo'sure. 

1869 Exg. Mech. 3 Dec. 281/3 By judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well. 1873 Routledge’s Yung. 
Genti. Mag. Sept. 615 My portraits will suffer from over- 
exposure. 1889 Atlantic Monthly Nov. 586 Passion cannot 
possibly hold out. It gets chilled hy over-exposure, 1890 
Anthony's Photogr.. Bull. \1. 287 The best negatives are 
not those taken the quickest; sooner over expose, than 
under expose. 
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Over-express to Over-extreme: see OVER-. 

+ Over-eye’,2. Obs. [OveRn-1(¢).] érvans. To 
cast one’s eye over, have an eye to; to watch, 
observe; to look after, watch over, take care of. 

1588 Suaxs, Z. LZ. L. tv. iii. 80 Here sit 1 in the skie, 
And wretched fooles secrets heedfully ore-eye. 1638 Foro 
Fancies v. i, Uwere better live a yeoman, And live with 
men, than over-eye your horses, Whilst 1 myself am ridden 
like a jade. 168x Rveaut tr. Gracian's Critick 64 A Woman, 
.. who diligently over-eyed, and watched her Charge. 

+ O-verfa:ce, sd. Oss. [Ovur-1d.] Upper 


face, surface. 

¢1400 Afol, Loli. 91 Wene we not be gospel to be in 
wordis of writingis, but in wits not in ouer face, but in 
merowe. 1561 '‘I, Norton Calvin's inst. 1v. xx. 169 The 
liuing creatures that are on the ouerface of the earth. 


Overfa'ce, v. Ods. exc. dial, [OvER- 21, 8.] 
1. évans. To look out of countenance, to abash 
or overcome, ésf. by boldness or effrontery ; = Ovr- 


FACE v7. 1. (Now dial.) 
¢1535 R. Layton Let. to Cromwell in West's Antig. 
Furness (1805) 144 Nor then we cannot be our fayssede, nor 
suffer any maner injurie. @1587 Foxe A. § AZ. (1847) 
VIL xu 149 The lord chancellor earnestly looked upon him, 
to have, belike, over-faced him. 1607 MarkuAm Caval, 1. 
(1617) 206 If you make a strange horse stand before him, as 
it were to ouer-face him. 183x Everetr Blacksmith (1834) 
99 (E. D. D.) The parson, poor young man | was overfaced 
with us, and could not preach, : 
b. To brazen out, to carry off with a bold face; 


= OurracE 4, Obs. 

1600 Aap. Aazot Exp. Yonah 530 Boldly to over-face that, 
which justly may be reprooved. 

+2. To cover the face or surface of. Obs. 

163 Litucow Trav. x. 498 The delectable planure of 
Murray.., ouerfaced with a generous Octauian Gentrye. 

Over-facility, -fag, -faith : see OVER- 27~29. 

Overfall (a«*verf§l), 56. [OveR- 5, 6.] 

1. Nau?. A turbulent surface of water with short 
breaking waves, caused by a strong current or tide 
setting over a submarine ridge or shoal, or by the 
meeting of contrary currents. 

154a Unaun Eras. Afoph. 119b, A daungerous goulfe, 
makyng sore ouerfalles hy reason of the meetyng of soondry 
streames in one pointe. 1599 Hakiuyt Voy. LI. 1. 36 Cer- 
taine Currants, which did set to the West Southwestward so 
fast as if it had bene the ouerfall of a sand, making a great 
noyse like vnto a streame or tide-gate when the water is 
shoale, 1633 T. James Vay. 40 We .. came amongst many 
strange races, and ouer-falles, 17a6 Snetvocke Voy. round 
World 386 The frightful riplings and over-falls of the water. 
1748 Anson's Voy. m. ii. 315 This tide runs at first with a 
vast head and overfall of water. 1774 M. Mackenzte Masi- 
time Surv. Plate iv, Overfalls; or rough, breaking Seas. 
1867 J. Maccrecor Vay. Alone (1868) 75 Allover the ritish 
Channel there are patches of sand, shingle, or rock .. even 
without any wind they cause the tide-stream to rush over 
them in great eddies and confused bubbling waves. .. These 
places are called..in some charts over/alis, 

2. A sudden drop in the sea-hottom, as at the 
edge of a submarine terrace or ledge. 

1798 S. Wicocke in Naval Chron, (1799) 11. 61 It is 
broken Round and overfalls of about half a fathom, every 
cast of the lead. 1804 A. Duncan Jfariner's Chron. I. 300, 
1 heard that he had very great overfalls, from twenty seven 
to thirteen fathoms at one cast, when he was standing in 
the bay towards the village of Felix. 1817 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. s6a/2 The channel. .1s perfectly clear of shoals, but the 
overfalls are sudden from 15 to 21 and 12 to7 fathoms. 1859 
R. KE, Burton Centr. Afr. in Frnt. Geog. Soc. XX1X. ac 
The shingly shore shelves rapidly, without steps or overfalls, 
into blue water. ; . ; 

+3. A waterfall ina river, a cataract or rapid. Ods. 

1996 Rareicu Discov. Guiana 67 Marched over land to 
view the strange ouerfals of the riuer of Caroli, which rored 
so farre of. .. There appeared some ten or twelve ouerfals in 
sight, every one as high ouer the other as a Church tower. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's ica Introd. 44 It is reported that 
Nilus doth the like at his Cataracts or ouerfals. 1623 Voy. 
Guiana in Harl, Misc. (Malh,) ITI. 195, I travelled up the 
river of Wiapoco, to view the overfalls. 

4. Astructure to allow the overflow of water from 
a canal or a lock on a river, when the water 
reaches a certain level, (Also used to keep the 
water up to the required level.) 

1791 W. Jessop Red. River Witham 15 Culverts and 
Overfalls, £90. 1805 Z. Attnutt Navig. Thames 22 The 
new constructed open Weir at Windsor, .. it will be per- 
ceived how trifling..stop or pen, it can possihly make when 
the moveable Gates, Overfalls, and Rimers are taken away. 
18a9 Sournev /ascript. Caled. Canal a in Anniversary 196 
[Thou hast seen) the rivulet Admitted by its intake peace- 
ably, Forthwith by gentle overfall discharged. 1846 Kane 
tr, Rehluan on Turbines 23 Iu the watercourse, ..is to_be 
built up a partition of boards, or, as it is termed, an overfall. 
1881 Taunt Thames Map 13/2 The village [Streatley], with 
the weirs and overfalls in the foreground. 

5. Comb., as overfall-mill, a mill worked b 
an overshot wheel; overfall-weir, a weir whic 
water passes over. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav, 127 So plentifull a streame, as able 
to turn an ouerfall mill, 186r Smues Engineers 1]. 467 
A little ahove it was an ancient overfall weir. 


Overfall (gvaifpl), v. [OE. oferfeallan = 
MUG. cibervallen, Ger. tiberfallen, MDu., Du. over- 
vallen to attack, surprise; see OVER- 7, 6.] 

1. ¢vans. To fall upon or over. 

¢ 1200 Oamin 4799, & tzr fell dun patt hus burrh wind, & 
oferrfell hemm alle. a1qag Cursor Af, 16661 (Lrin.) pe 


hilles shul bei bidde ouerfalle vs. 1895 A. Nutr Voy. Bran 
190 A thick mist overfell them. 


OVER-FAVOURABLY. 


b. To fall upon, attack, assail. 

g7t Blicki. Hom, 203 Hie .. oferfeollan ba Se pa .. yrmbo 
geneson. 1382 Wveir Lev. xx, 27 With stonus men shulen 
overfalle hem, 1837 Caatyie Fr. Rev. 1. mi. viti, Silence: 
which some liken to that of the Roman Senate overfallen 
by Brennus, 

2. intr. To fall over. 

la1z300 E. E. Psalter Wiili). 9 Over fel be fire sa bright 
(1382 Wvceurp, fyr fel ouer).) 1530 TinnaLe Pract. Prelates 
Wks, (Parker Soc.) I]. 251 It cannot be chosen but that 
many shall overfall. 1844 Mas. Browninc Duchess May 
xev, Horse aud riders overfell, 

Hence Overfa‘lling vd/. 5d., a falling over. 

18.. J. Witson Trees in Blackw. Mag., The sha: e being in- 
distinct in its regular..over-fallings, and overtones and 
over-hangings, of light and shade. 

Over-famed: see OvER-.27 b. 

O-ver-fami'liar,c. [OvER- 28.] Too familiar. 
So O‘ver-familia‘rity, too much familiarity; 
O'ver-fami‘liarly adv., too familiarly. 
x49 Caxton Vitas Paty, (W. de W. 1495) & elviii. 1640/2 
Pardonne..yf 1 ouerfamylyerly do declare my pouertee 
unto you. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 127/1 The pore man 
66 founde ye priest ouer famyliar with his wife. x601 
B. Jonson Poctaster in. i, His over-familiar Playing face. 
1631 Massixcea £m. East y. i, His confirm'd suspicion,.. 
That you have been over-familiar with her. 1676 Towersox 
Decalogue 74, The extreme in excess, which is an over- 
familiarity with our Maker. 186a C, J. Vaucnan Bk. & 
Life, Triple Vail 12 Yhe ignorance of over-familiarity must 
be grappled with even like that of non-acquaintance, 

Over-famous to Over-fancy: see OVER-. 

O-ver-fa'r, adv. [Over- 30. In ME, and mod. 
dial. written as two words.] Too far; to too great 
a distance, extent, or degree, 

[1300 Cursor MM. 4894 Ar pai ouer far be on peir fare, 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 6123 And ouer fer on pi fose fare by pi 
seluyn] ¢1450 S¢. Cuthdert (Surtees) 454 We won our farr 
fra Pe wode.] 1523 Lv. Beangns Froiss. 1. coxxxii, 322 They 
durst nat aduenture ouerfarr, 1597 Hooxear £ecl. Pol. v. 
ix. § a Such rules are not safe to be trusted ouer-farre. 
1634 W. Tiawnyrt tr. Balzac's Lett. 154, I fear lest my zeal 
should over-far transport me, 1720 Stavpe Stow's Surv. 
(1754) L. 1 xxx. 323/2 That the poor might not go over-far to 

urch. [Aod. Sc. Dinna gang owre ferr.] 

+ Overfa're, v. Obs. [OE. oferfaran=OHG. 
ubarfaran, MG. tibervarn, Ger. tiberfahren, MDu., 
Du. overvaren: see OVER- 9, 10.] 

1. intr. To pass over, across, or through. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) x. 1 Oferfare on munt swa swa 
spearwa. ¢1ago Gen. & Ex. 2487 Lo flum_iurdon. .be ben 
cumen, And ouer pharan til ebron. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 
1241 Anober zer pow mi3t ouer fare. 

2. trans. To pass over, to cross, traverse. 

a 1000Czdmon's Gen. 1801 (Gr.) Hi. ford oferforan folemzro: 
land. a@ 1023 Wutrstan Hom. (Napier) 210 Moyses oferfor 
pa readan sz. a1ago Owl § Wight. 387 An over-vareth fele 
theode. at E. E. Psalter cxxiili). 5 Over-faren had 
our saule swift-lik Watre bat was un-tholand-lik. 

Over-fast, -fastidious, etc.; see OVER. 

O'ver-fat, a. [OE. oférfxi: see Over- 28.] 
Too fat. Jit, and fig. 

croso Suppl. Ailfric's Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 172/10 Obesus, 
oferfect. a x568 Ascnam Scholem. it (Arb.) 112 As certaine 
wise men do, that he ouer fat and fleshie. 1609 C. BuTLen 
Fem. Mon. v. (1623) Kiij, If they be ouer-fat, or want a 
Raler, undoubtedly they will not prosper. 1897 Abutt's 
Syst. Med. 1V. 614 The over-fat are certainly a bad class. 

O-ver-fati'gue, sd. [OvER- 29.] Too great 
fatigue ; excessive fatigue. 

1727 Braptev Fam. Dict. s.v. Bee, Many of them die 
thro’ their Over-fatigue and Labour. 1768-74 Tuckra Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. 617 Some over-fatigue, or cold, or external 
accident. 1899 Aldbuétt's Syst. Med. VI. 257 In states of 
over-fatigue. .the arterial blood is..run at high pressure. 

O:ver-fati-gue, v [Over- 27.] ¢vaxs. To 
fatigne too much, to overtire, Hence Orver- 
fatigued Z2/. a. 

174x Waris Jinprov. Mind 1, xiv. § 12 Do not over-fatigue 
the spirits, 1838 Lvrron Alice 1. vii, You are pale, you 
have over-fatigued yourself. 1897 A/duit's Syst. Med. IV. 
494 The tremor..which may be observed in over-fatigued 
muscles, 

Overfault (ouvaif§lt). Geo/, [OvEn-3 + FAuLt 
sé. 9.] A term applied to a fault of which the 
inclination or Aade is in the opposite direction to 
what it is in a normal or ordinary fanlt, that is, 
towards the upthrow side (hence also called ¢n- 


verted or reverse fault). d 

The result is that the dislocated strata, instead of slippin 
down the fault-plane (as in a normal fault), have been pushe 
or slidden up and over the fault-plane: see OveaTHRusT. 

1883 Larwortu in Geol, Mfag. X. Aug. 342 The various 
stages of rock deformation under jateral pressure (folds, 
overfulds, overfaalts, and overtbrusts), — Letterta Editor, 
Anoverfault issometimes produced by the development ofan 
overfold until it bas a plane of dislocation or ‘ thrust-plane 
in lieu of its middle limb. 

O:ver-fa-vour, 7 [OvER- 27.] frans. To 
favour, like, or take to (a thing) too much. 

1610 Houtaxp Camden's Bril, 1. 315 King Henrie the 
third, ouer-favouring forrainers, granted_the Honor de 
Aquila,.to Petre Earle of Savoy. 1867 Quipa ¢. Castle- 
matne (1879) 9 She did not over-favour her exile in the 
western counties. 

O-ver-fa‘vourable, « [Over- 28.] Too 
favonrable. So Over-fa'vourably adv. 

1538 Staaxev England 1. iv. 140 Seyng they are ouer- 
fauerabyl therin. 1617 Hieron IVs, 11. 164 Fearing. sthat 
he should deale somewhat ouer-fauourably with himselfe. 


OVER-FEAR. 


3877 Ravsonxo Statist, Mines & Mining 4 Tho conditions 
of such a test are usually overfavorable to the process. 

+O-ver-fea'r, sé. Os. [OveEn- 29.] Too 
great fear; excess of fear. 

1639 Furtes Holy War v. xii. (1647) 251 In such over-fear 
they were no less injurious to themselves than to the western 
Pilgrimes. 

+O:ver-fea‘r,v. Obs. [OveER- 27.) rutr. To 
fear too much. So O:ver-fea‘ring vé/. sé. 

e1ggt [see Ovez-ove}. 1630 B. Jonson New Jan tv. ili, 
Over-daring is as great a vice As over-fearing. 

O-verfea'rful, z. [Ovenr- 28.] Too fearful. 
So O-verfearfully a¢v.; O-verfea‘rfulness. 

1626 W. Sctater Sero. Exper. (1638) 32 Over-fearful- 
nesse, dismaying to approach unto the ‘Throne of Grace. 
a1639 W. Wuarecer Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) Ba Take 
heed of being so fond and over-fearefull of your children. 

O-ver-fe'd (stress var.), ppia. [Ovur- 28c.] 
Fed too much, fed to excess. 

1579-80 Noxtn Plutarch (1676) 42 These gross, corpnlent, 
and ouer-fed bodies doencounter Nature. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 
it. Prol, 3 Snores.. Made louder by the o’er-fed breast Of 
this most Pome marriage-feast, 18395 J. Neat Bro. 
Jonathan 1. 100 Like an over-fed infant. 1899 Adfdutt's 
Syst. Med. VILL. 557 The worst instances of psoriasis are 
found in the overfed, 

O-ver-fee‘ble, «. ae 28.] Too feeble. 

1449 Pecock Repr. 14 ilk proces is ouerfeble forto 
weerne ymagis to be had & vsid. 

+ Over-fee'ble, v. Obs. rare!. [Over- 21.] 
trans. To overcome with weakness ; to enfeeble. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 138 The 
hondes ben drye in men that ben  owertened with sege, 
traueylle and dysease. 

O:ver-fee'd, v. [Over- 27.] 

1. ¢rans. To feed too mitch, or to excess. 

1609 J. Davies in Farr §. P. Fas. (1848) 183 ‘The London 
lanes.. Did vomit out their undigested dead,..For all thesa 
lanes with folke are overfed. 2616 Suart. & Marun. Country 
Farme 105 The Iushandman is of opinion, that you cannot 
ouer-feed or make your Swine too fat. 17%4 ManoeviLte 
Fab, Bees (1725) 1. 349 If he keeps but one [horse], and 
overfceds it to shew his wealth, he isa fool for his pains. 
1896 sidibutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 399 Ut is a common error to 
over-feed and over-stimulate in this condition. 

2. intr. (for reff.) To feed to excess, take too 
much food, 

31774 Gotpsa. Nad. Hist. V. 123 When they (vultures) have 
over-ted, they are then utterly helpless, 1856 Kane Arct. 
Exfl. 1, xxix. 399, Lhave seen pups only two months old 
risk an indigestion by overfeeding on theig twin brethren. 

Hence O'ver-fee'ding vil, sd. 

1836 F. Manony Ket, Father Pront, Apol. Lent (1859) 19 
Gibbon. .notices this vile propensity to overfeeding. 188 
Macnee in Macu, Mag. XLV. 41, You must hit arexuctly 
the golden mean between overfeeding and underfeeding, 

QOverfeel to Over-festoon: see OvER-. 

O'ver-few', c. Nowdia/. (Over-28.] Too few. 

(1470-85 Matory Arthur v.x, Oner fewe to f ght with soo 
many.] 1578 Starkey England u. il 191 } them (i.e. 
ministers of the law} are over-many, though ther be among 
them ouer-few gud. @1687 H. More in Norris 7heory 
Love (1688) 181 Else they would be in the state of sincerity, 
which over-few..are. (dfod. Sc. Owre few o’ the richt sort.] 

Over-fields to Overfile: see OvEr-. 

Overfi'll, v. [OE. oferfylian, {. ofer-, OvER- 
24+fyllan to Finu: cf. MHG. iberfiillen.) 

1. ¢rans. To do more than fill; to fill to over- 
flowiag. 

etazo Hali Meid.19 Me earned him overfullet ful & ouer- 
eorninde met ofheuenliche mede. 1495 7revisa's Barth. De 
P.R.vi.xx. (W. de W.) 207 The stomak is onerfilled, and is 
stretchid abrode. 1575-85 Aap. Sanoys Sern, (1841)9 They 
who are over-filled with works of supererogation. a1700 
Drvoven (J.), The tears she shed, Seei'd..to discharge fe 
head, O'er fill'd before. 1869 Puituirs Vesuv, iii, 56 On 
the 13th the lava overfilled the great fissure. 

2. intr. To become full to overtlowing. 

161g Charman Odyss. xitt. 358 Water'd with floods, that 
ever over-fill With heaven's continual showers. 1676 Horars 
Hiad (1677) 63 Suddenly the river overfills, Supply’d re 
Jove with mighty showers of rain. 1684 1, Buanet 7) 
Earth 77. 

Hence O-verfi'lled £f/. a. 

1606 Syivestea Du Sartas u, iv. u. Afagnificence 867 Th’ 
over-burdned Tahles bend with weight Of their Ambrosiall 
over-filled fraight. 1900 Daily News 6 July 3/3 Overfilled, 
undermanned hospital, without medical necessities. . 

Overfi'lm, v. [OvEn- 8.] ¢rans. To cover with 
a film, to put a film over. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T, (1613) 57 Their cies were ouer- 
filmed or blinded. 1854-6 Parmons Angel in Ho. 1. x 
Last Ni. at H, 38 Fear O'erfilms her sapreerstve eye, 

O-ver-fiine, a. [Oven-28.] Too fine; auper- 
fine; over-refined. 

1577 tr. Buttinger's Decades (1592) 243 Pure Rowre for 
suerhise breade. 1668 H. More ia oe] tv, xx. (1713) 339 
This fetch of yours is over-fine and witty. 1707 Norais 
Treat. Humility vi,a73 Aiming at hard words, or an over- 
fine Pronunciation of such as are common. 1864 A ¢henwun 
8 Nov. 588 The phrases ‘Our Feathered Families’, and 

Birds of Song‘ are, we suhmit, affected and over-fine. 

Hence O'ver-fi‘neness. 

, 1859 Tennyson Vivien 645 (794) In the mouths of base 
interpreters, From over-fineness not intelligible. . Is thy white 
Llamelessness accounted blame ! 

O:ver-fi're, 7. [Over- 27.] ¢rans. To fire 
or heat too much. (Used in Ceramics.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § p77 Gold might be made but the 
Alchymists over-fred the Work. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 

IMf. 628 The risks in the oven of being * over-fired’, hy 
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which it [porcelain] would be melted into a mass, and of 
being ‘ short-fired’, by which its surface would be imperfect. 
1885 Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ui. 207/1 Great atten- 
tion is required in this operation to prevent the enamel 
from being over-fired. 

O:ver-fi'sh, v. [Over- 27.) ¢rans. To fish 
(a atream, ete.) too much; to fish to depletion. 
Hence O:ver-fi'ahing vé/. sé. 

1 . Rev. Apr. 328 If any trawling-ground should be 
pew be 1871 Echo 15 mm Some . ns that the 
falling off was due to overfishing. 90a Daily Chron. 
27 Feb. 3/6 A species which might speedily be over-fished, 
to the lasting detriment of the industry. 

Overfit to Overflag: see OvEn-. 

+ Overfla‘me,v.1 Ods. [Oven-5, 25.) éutr. 
To flame over, or beyond meaaure. 

1634 Documents against Prynne (Camden) a2 This man’s 
zeale hath soe overflamed, that there is not hy him avy 
recreacion att all lefte for Christians. 

+Overfla‘me, v.42 Ods. rarc~’. [Derivation 
obscure.} (app.) To smear or plaster over. 

©1420 Pallad, on Husb, 1. 1139 Make bit lyk a salue, and 
ouerflame (L. aé/ine] Vche hole and chene. 

+O-ver-flap. Oés. [OveEn- 6.] A pasty or 
turn-over. 

1692 Trvon Good House-w, xi, 87 The best fashion to make 
these Pyes in, is that of Pasties, which in some countries 
they call Overflaps. i" 

+Overflee’,z. Obs. [OE. ofer/idon to flee over, 
also for *oferjidogan to fly over: see OVEBFLY, and 
ef. FLEE, FLY a 

1. a. suétr. To flee over; to escape. b. ¢rans.To 
escape from, flee. 

Beowulf asag Nelle ic beorges weard ofer fleon fotes trem. 
(ae Owayn Mites 46 The child that was y-born to night 
Er the soule be hider y-dight The pain schal ouer fle. 1362 
Wyeur a Kings xxv.11 ‘the thor3 fleers, that ouerflowen 
(2388 hadden fled ouer] to the ee of Babiloyn, 

. [In sense of FLy v.] To fly over. 

¢ 1000 /Ecraic Gram, xvii. (Z.) 276 Superuolo, ic oferfico. 
1382 Wycuir IWisd. v.11 As a hrid that onerfleth (1388 flieth 
ouer]) in the cir. 

3. = OVERFLY ¥. 3, qv. 

Overflee'ce, v. foci. [Oven 8.] frans. To 
cover with or as with a fleece or fleeces. 

1717 Fenton Odyss.xt. Poems 102 lolcos, whose irriguous 
Vales His grazing Folds o'er-fiecc'd. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xx, 380 Short woolly curls o’erfleeced his bending head. 

+ Overflee't, v. Ods. [f. OvER- 5, 9 + FLEET 
vl, OF. fidotan: cf. OHG. ubarfliogan, MHG. 
tiberfliezen, Ges. tiberflieszen, MDa. overviieten.) 

1. ‘To flow over, overflow. a. fafr. b. trans. 

& crasoGen. & Ex. 586 Fiftene elne it ouer-flet, Ouer ilk 
dune, and ouer ilc hil. ¢1320 Casé. Love 849 Porw whom 
pe grace pat ouer-fleot Socourep al be world 3ut. a 1586 
Montocomerte Sfisc. Pocms |, 46 Waill, and wit of woman- 
heid, That sa with vertew dois ouerfleit. 


b. 1813 Douctas «Ewefs 1x. i. i Vmauhbile the fertill | 


fluide, Nylus, Ourfletand all the feildis, bank and bus. 
2. trans. To cover with floating things. rare. 
1513 Dovucias Zaeés x. v. 135 And saw the navy cum and 
mekill ost, Semand the sey of schippis all our flet. 
Overfiexion, -fling, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ O'verfloat, sé. Ods. Also -flote. [OvEr- 5 b.] 
= OVERFLOW sé. a 
1619 J. Dyke Counterpoyson 4a Men... haning enoug' 
should L vp no ore eae make the Pieinicah their cup 
serviceable to the maintenance of Gods worship. 1652-62 
Hevun Cosomogr. 1. (1682) 267 Occasioned hy the divided 
streams of Nenand Ouse, with the over-flotes of other Rivers. 
Over-floa’t, v. Also -flote. [OveR-9,1. In 
sense 1 perb. for over/leet, through confusion with 

its sy pple. ever floten.] 
+1. trans. To overflow: = OVERFLEET v. 1b. 
1601 Hottano Péiny 11. 405 The water .. giueth a stonie 
coat or crust to alf the earth that it either onerfloteth or 


runneth by. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 690 Dove that often 
riseth heere and ouerfloteth the fields. 1697 Daven sEneid 
x. 34 The town is fill’d with slaughter, o'erfioats, With 


a red deluge, their increasing moats. 

2. To float over, /it. and fig. ; 

1658 W. Buaton Jtin. Anton. 175 But it o're-floated rides, 
A still doth keep its constant aes 1844 Mes. BRowNinG 
Lady Geraldine's Courtship xxii, Heard..her pure voice 
o'crfloat the rest. 1878 Mfasgue Poets 66 This frail yacht, 
that like a flower Overfloats the rolling foam, 

+ O-ver-floaty, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. OvER- 28 
+ Fioaty a., baoyaut.] Too buoyant, as a ship 
under-ballasted and so unsteady in the water. 

1706 Priturs s.v. Aee?, Whea a Ship is over-floaty, and 
tolls too much. 

Overflood (davaifilz'd), v. [OveR- 5, 9.) 
trans. To pour over ina flood; to innadate. 

fa: Byron Sardan. v.i. 194 The Euphrates..O'erfloods 
its hanks, 188a H. S, Hottann Logic & Life (1885) 306 An 
answer which over-floods our senses with its fulness and 
compass, 18901. W. Actas Peter's Rock 341 The Arabians, 
overflooding Gaul after the conquest of Spain. 

+ Overflo‘ten, p7/. cz. Oés. [pa. pple. of OvER- 
FLEET v., in OE. oferfloten.] Overflowed, flooded. 

c1g00 Laud Troy Bk. (E. E. T. 5S.) 4306 Many darte was 
ther cast and schotyn, And many a bodi ouer-floten. 1469 
Plumpton Corr. 21 The corneland is overfiotin with water. 
1601 Hottann Piray I. 13 Fresh-water Spunges, which 
commonly are seene vpon ouet-flotea medowes. 

Overflow rish, v. [Oven- 25, 8, 27.] 

+1. intr. To flourish eee Obs. , 

1587 Goupixc De Afornay xix. 302 They that worship .. 


God, ..dwelling in Paradise alike ouerflorishing green. 


en mend 


OVERFLOW. 


2. trans. To cover with blossom or verdure, 
x6or Suaxs. Twel. N. im. iv. 404 Vertue Is beauty, but the 
beauteous cuill Are empty carcass ore-flourish’'d by the 
devill, 1861 Lyrron & Fane Sannhduser 114 A wither'd 
staff o’erflourish’d with green leaves. 

+ 3. To embellish too greatly; to set forth with 
too much embellishment. Oés. 

1703 Couuier £1, Mor. Sudj. u. 66 As they are likely to 
over-flourish thelr own case, sotheir flattery is hardest to be 
discovered. 1716 Gentl, {mstructed (ed. 6) 279, I cannot 
think, that the fondest Imagination can See Meutiin or 
even paint to the Life, the Happiness of those who never 
check Nature. 

Overflow (d-voiflé), s6. [Over 9, 5. 

1, The act or fact of overflowing ; an inundatlon, 
a flood. Also fg. 

is8o Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 62 Ouerwhelmed with the 
onerflowe of a second aduersitie. 1600 J. Posy tr. Leo's 
Africa vi, 299 The inundation or overflow of Nilus. r6r0 

OLLAND Camden's Brit. i 130 Some, by overflowes and 
flouds, are growen to be that sea, which at this day they 
call Zuider- t&49 Murcnison Siduria iii 53 The rela- 
tions are obscured by an..overflow of igneous rocks. 

2. A flowiag over from a vessel which is too 
full; that which flows over. /i¢, and fg.: applied 
esp. to an excess of attendance or population. 

1640 J. Sroucuton Def, Divinity i. 53 From the overflow 
of this place all parts of the iingdor are full of knowledge. 
1823 Lxaminer 89/2 The house, full to overflow, 1825 
Sourney in Q. Rev. XXX1, 384 Every garden has its tank 
..the overflow of one being conducted..to another. r8sz 
Miss Yoxce Cameos 1.i, 4 The overflow of Tentons came 
“— early thither. 

. Prosody. (See quot. 1885.) 

1885 E. Gosse Fr. Staks. to Pope 6 Mr. Austin Dobson 
has Wb acd to me the term overflow for these verses in 
which the sense is not concluded at the end of one line or of 
one couplet, but straggles on,..until it naturally closes; .. 
equivalent to the vers ensandé of the French. did. 55 

Ju thirty-two lines (of Waller's ‘To the King ’] we find but 
one overflow. 1894 Veaity Jftlton's P. L. Introd. 59 Fur- 
ther it (hlank verse] never extended tiff Marlowe. .broke up 
the fetters of the couplet-form, and by the process of over- 
flow carried on the rhythm from verse to verse as the sense 
required. 

3. Such a quantity as runs over; excess, super- 
fluity, saperabundance. 

1589 Nasne Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.)6 The ingrafted 
overflow of some Kilcow conceipt. mae Shee Rick. I, 
v. iii. 64 Thy overflow of good, coonerts to 1725 Bacome 
in Pope's Odyss. Notes (J.), The expression may be ascribed 
toan overflow of gratitude. 1817 Miss Mitroro in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) If. 1.5 A prodigious overflow of stupid faces, 
Co and other. : , F 

. Short for overflow-pife ot -drain, a pipe or 
drain for carrying off excess of water. 

1893 Daily News 17 Oct. 2/6 When the rainfall is more 
than ordinarily heavy, the storm overflows carry off the flow 
of water with sufficient rapidity to prevent any overflow 
into houses from the sewers. Ee a 

5. attrib, and Comé., as overflow condition, in- 
continence, meeting, population, work; overflow- 
basin, -gauge, -pipe; overflow-bug (U.S.), acara- 

boid beetle, Platynus maculicollis, occasionally 
appearing in vast swarms in southern California. 

I E. A. Passes Pract. Hygtene (ed. 3) 68 When the 
overflow-pipe of a cistern opens into the sewers. 1875 KNicut 
Dict. mech Overflow-tasin, one having a pipe to convey 
away excess of water and prevent it running over the brim. 
1880 Daily News 4 Feb. 3/1 Hengler’s was filled to the 
brim. .and an ‘overflow’ meeting was immediately organized 
atthe Drill Shed hard hy. 1897 Jest. Gaz. 15 Mar. 3/3 
‘Their great want was new territory fit for the overflow Peph 
lation to settle in permanently, 1898 Engineering Mag. 
XVI. 107/1 The shallow, widespread overfiow-floods whic: 
occur in some parts of India can bardly be controlled at all. 
1899 Adioutt's Syst. Aled. Vil. 15 If the distended bladder 
be left unrefieved, the sphincter yields, and the eacess of 
urine comes away, forming the so-called ‘overflow incon- 
tinence’, 

Overflow (@vaifldw), v. Pa. pple. 1-7 -flowen, 

-flown, 6--flowed: see Frowy. [OE. ofer- 
fiéwan = MLG. overvidjen, MDu., Du. overvioeten : 
see OVER- 9, 5.) 

I. ¢rans. 1. To flow over; to overspread or cover 
with water or other liquid; to flood, inundate. 
Said of water ; in quot. 1741 causatively ofa person. 

¢893 K. Atraep Oros. i iil § 1 Seo ea zelce geare pet land 
middeweard oferfleow mid fotes picce flode. crsgo Gen. & 
Ex. 556 Do wex 2 flod dis werlde wid-bin, and ouer-flow3ed 
men & deres kin. ¢1400 Maunpvey. (Roxb.) xvi. 7a It es 
like as it schuld ouerflowe all be land. 1477 J. Paston in 
P, Lett, UL. 175 The causey. .is so over flowyn that ther is 
no man that may on cologne ¢1s8s in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 11. 411 Trinitie Colledge greene..is in the 
winter time overflowne with water. 1600 J. Poay tr. Leo's 
Africa yuu. 290 At the inundation of Niger alf the fields of 
this region are overflowed. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Reme 
385 Ravenna..lies indeed very low, yet I befieve nowadays 
is oever overfiown. 1743 Compt. Fart. Pteca nub, S24 Over: 
flow Meadows, and drain your Corn-fielis by cuttiog Water- 
furrows. 1863 Bates Nat. Amasen 1x. (1864) 263 The 
beaches..during most months of the year are partly over- 
flowo hy the river. 1886 Haut Caine Son Of Hagar i. XN, 
The river had overflowed the meadows, 

+b. To flow over or across. Obs. / 
c14g00 Destr. Tray 10660 Myche watur he weppit of his 
wale ene, Ouer-flowet his face, fell on his brest. lik 
2. transf. and fig. To pass or spread over like 
a flood, so as to pervade, fill, cover, submerge, 


erwhelm, ete. * 
oe ‘Mons Apo? 266 The fayth of Cryste sball never be 
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overflowen with heresyes. ¢16r1 Cuarman /liad v. 708 
With which his spirit flew, And darkness over-flew his eyes. 
3636-56 Cow.ey Davideis 1. 350 A Place o'erflown with 
halliwed Light, 17za Pore Afessiak 103 One tide of glory, 
one unclonded blaze O’erflow thy courts. 1749-51 LavincTon 
Enthus. Meth. & Papists (1820) 38a, 1 was overflowed with 
joy. 1830 Tenxvson Afadeline iii, The flush_of anger'd 
sbame O’erflows thy calmer glances, 1899 R. Kir.inc 
Stalky, Little Prep. 171 So they overflowed his house, 
smoked his cigars, and drank his health. . 

+b. in fa. pple. Overcome with excess of liquor; 
drunk. Oés. 

r Mivoteron Phoenix wv. ii, 1 was overflown when 
I spoke it, I could ne‘er ha’ said it else. 1642 R. CARPENTER 
Experience 1. vit. ax A clond settles in his [the drunkard’s) 
eyes, and the whole body being overflowne, they seeme to 
float in the floud, 

3. To flow over (the brim, banks, or sides). 

a3s48 Hatr ChAron., Hen. Vif 36 Thinking that the 
vessel of oyle.. would overflowe the brymmes. 1592 Suaks. 
Ven. & Ad. 9a Rain.. Perforce will force it [a river] overflow 


the bank, etd Dayven Virg. Cerne 3.394 The Dregs that | 


overflow the Brims. 1709 Tatler No. 43 P12 The Loire 
having overflowed its Banks, hath laid the Country under 
Water for 300 Miles together. 

b. To cause to overflow; to fill (a vessel) so 
fall that it runs over. Also jig. 

a Js Tavtor (J.), Sure that some excellent fortune 
wonld relieve,.thee so as to overflow all thy hopes. 1868 
F. Wuuiams Lives Eng. Card. 1. 107 This outrage over- 
flowed the cup of bitterness that had been presented to the 
Pope. 1894 Bainces Shorter Poems 42 Again shall 
pleasure overflow Thy cup with sweetness. 

+4. To overflow with, pour out. Ods. rare. 

3598 Suans. Aferry W. 11. 11. 157 Such brooks are welcome 
to mee, that ore’flowes such liquor. 1598 B. Jonson £z, 
Man in Hum. i,1..take pen, and paper presently, and 
ouerflow you halfe a score, or a dozen of sonnets, at a sitting. 

II. zzér. 5. To flow over the sides or brim by 
reason of fullness. 

¢1000 Ags. Goss. Luke vi. 38 Ofer-flowende hig syllab on 
eowerne hearm. 1382 Wycur Leke vi. 38 A good mesure, 
and wel fillid, and shakun to gidere, and ouerflowynge. 
e1g0ctr. Higden Harl. Contin.(Rolls) VII. sos This 3ere twey 
dayes tofore Octobre the see overflowide und passide the 
clyves and dreynt many men and tonnes. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Contm. 94 This tyme at Rome the Ryver of 
Tiber overflowed exceadingly. 1682 Sir T. Browse 
Tracts 56 Not when the river had overflown. 1838 Lanpner 
Hand-bk, Nat. Phil., Hydrost. etc. 47 At the top..there 
is a small reservoir to receive the mercury, which overflows 
by expansion. 

+b. transf. and fig. To get beyond bounds, to 

become excessive or inordinate. Oés. 
, ¢1200 Orin 10721, & tiss meocnesse iss oferrmett Swa patt 
itt oferrflowebp. a@1g47 Sunney nerd ww. (1557) F itjb, 
Lone doth rise and rage againe, And ouerflowes with swell- 
yng stormes of wral 1628 tr. Afathieu's Powerfull 
Favorite 146 Hee would not correct the Inxury, nor the dis- 
solutenesse which were ouerflowne, by reason of the dis- 
esteeming of the Rae. Lawes. 

ec. To remove from one part to another owing 
to want of room or other pressure, (In quot. 1858 
jocularly of a single person.) : 

1858 Hawrtnorne Fr. § /t. Frads. 1. 295 When 1 like, 
I can overflow into the summer-house or an arbor. 1865 
Licatroor Comm. Gal. (1874) 10 The Jewish colonists must 
in course of time have overflowed into a neighbourin 
country. 1899 Adlbuét's Syst. Med. V1. 46 The painfu 
commotion may extend or overflow to higher or lower 
See Mod. The crowd overflowed into the adjoining 
gardens. 

6. Said of the containing vessel or the like: To 
be so full that the contents run over the brim. 

¢x400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 73 Wellys ouer- 
fluen, moistures styen vp to be croppys of trees, 1588 
Suaks. Trt, A. i. 222 When heanen doth weepe, doth 
not the earth oreflow? 1606 Herwooo 2nd Pt. Ifyou know 
not me Wks. 1874 1. 297 Come, let our full-crown'd cups 
oreflow with wine. 1712-14 Pore Rage Lock v.85 Sudden, 
with starting tears each eye o‘erflows. 1884 tr. Lofze's 
Metaph. 324 Like the last drop which makes a cup overflow. 
__ by transf. and fig. To be filled beyond contain- 
ing, to he exceedingly full, to superabound. 

r6ox Snans. All's Well 1. iv. 47 To make the commin 
houre oreflow with joy. 1703 Niieerria Let. to Sir C. 
Hedges in Fours, Ferus. (1732) Pref., Weare apt to overflow 
in speaking of it. 1871 B. ‘Tavioa Faust (1878) I. xxv. 215 
The square below And the streets overflow. 

Hence Overfiow'able a., capable of being over- 
flowed; Overflow'ed #//. a.; Overflow'er 5d., 
one who or that which overflows. 

1668 T. Smita Voy. Constantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708 
III. 12 The land..of Agypt, lying very low, and gay 
overflowahle. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.645 The 
overflowed swampsat its feet. 1848 Buckrev Jad 392 The 

lain was all filled with the overflowed water. 1) * 
Jastes in Talks to Teachers on Psychol. 215 The final over- 

lowers of our measure, 

Overflower (-flaus's, -flau's1),v. [Over- 23, 
8.] ¢rans. &. To deplete by flowering too much. 
b. To cover with flowers. 

3850 Beck's Florist Sept. 213 They are shy growers, and apt 
to overflower their strength. 1884 May Crommenin Brown. 
Eyes i, The pond was all over-flowered with water-lilies. 

O:'verflow’ing (stress var.), vb/. sd. [f£ Over- 
FLOW v. + -ING 1. 

1. The action of the verb OvERFLOW; an over- 
spreading or covering with water; an inundation, 

1530 Patser. 250/21 Overflowyng with water, Znundation, 
1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) B, In Meddowes, over-flowings 


will doe good. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) I. xx. 481 The 
overflowings of the Nile. 
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fig. 1540 Biste Ps. xviii. 3 The ouerflowinges (1611 floods} 
of vngodlynesse made me afrayed. 

2. The action of flowing over because the con- 
taining vessel is too fall; also, that which flows 
over; henee, excess, snperfluity, superabundance. 

1573-80 Barer Aly, O 174 Ao onerflowing, a superfluous 
abunding. 2615 LatHam Falconry (1633) 103 he ouerflowing 
of the gall, a disease that most Hawkes are subiect vnto, 
1778 [W. Marsnart} Minutes Agric, 28 Aug. an. 1776, Soine 
over-flowings of clover, I ordered to be made into a square 
cock for the cart-horses. — C. Bronte Professor i, 1 
anticipated no overflowings o! fencome tenderness. 

O-verflowing (stress var.), #f/. a. [-1Ne?.] 
That overflows: in the senses of the verb; flowing 
over the brim; superahounding, exuberant, ete. 

exozo Rule St. Benet \xi. (Logeman) 102 gif bid zemet 
oferflowende od3¢ leahterfull. ¢r4go tr. De Joifatione mi. 
Ixiii, 148 Fulfilled wip so gret loue of be godhede & so ouer- 
flowing ioy. 1611 Bratz Yer. xlvii. 2 Waters rise up out of 
the north, and shall be an overflowing flood. a 1614 Donne 
MNraararos (1644) 188 To expresse the abundant and over- 
flowing charitie of our Saviour, 1876 Bancrorr List. US. 
I], xxiv. 118 Benevolence gushed prodigally from his ever 
overflowing heart, 

Hence Overflow‘ingly adv.; Overflow‘ingness 
(in ME. = luxury, extravagance). 

¢117§ Lamb, Hom. 115 3if heo edmodnesse habbed and 
ouerflowendnesse forletad. 1648 Boviz Seraph. Love xiv, 
The goods, which he so overflowingly abounds with. 1854 
Tait's Mag. XX1. 333 Wilson, was brimfully, nay, over- 
flowingly, imbued with the poetic element, 

O-verflow'n, f7/.a. arch. or dial. [The original 
pa. pple. of OvERFLow v.] = OvERFLOWED J#/. a. 

1579 W. Witninson Confut, Fam. Love, Heret. affirm. 
bjb, Whosoener feadeth of the onerflowne word .. eateth 
truely the flesh of Christ. 1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's fest, 
Winds 96 Vapours out of the Seaand Rivers, and over-flowne 
Marishes. 1707-12 Mortimes #us6, (1721) I. 217 Foul Food, 
as overflown Hay, Grass rotted by the long standing of 
Water on itin wet Summers. 1818 Soutuzy in Q. Kew. XIX. 
6 Crossing an overflown stream on the way to Boulogne. 

O-ver-fiu‘ent, z. [OvER- 28.] Too fluent. 
So O'ver-fiu‘ency, too great fluency. 

a1672 Aunz Brapstreet Poems (1875) 3, 1 do grudge the 
muses did not part "Twixt him and me that overfluent 
store. 1901 Daily Chron. 8 Nov. 4/3 Douhtless the circum- 
stances of Buchanan's life had something, nay much, to do 
with this over-fluency. 

O:verflu‘sh, v. [Over- 27,8.] ¢rans. a. To 
flush too much. b. To flush over, cover with 
aflush, rare. So O-verfiu'shed f7/.a.; also O'ver- 
flush sd., superflnity; O-verfiu'sh a., too flush, 

18x Mutcasrer Posttions xiii. (1887) 268 Such an oner- 
flush of bookes growes chargeable to the printer. a1652 
J. Simm Sel, Disc. iv. 78 A jolly fit of his over-flushed and 
fiery fancy. 1712 Avo1son Speer. No. 265 #9 A Face which 
is overflushed appears to advantage in the deepest Scarlet. 
1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Over-flush, superfluity. 1835 
Brownine Paracelsus 111. 840 To overflush those blemishes 
with all The glow of general goodness they disturb, 1860 
Tnacneray Lovel the Wid. iv, You don’t look as if you 
were overflush of money. 

Overfiu'tter, v. [OvER- 1.] ¢rans. To flutter 
over. 

@1631 Donne oe Sond xx, Already this hot cock in 
bush and tree, In field and tent o'rflutters his next hen. 
1869 Brownine Ring 6 Bk. x1. 371 Would benignant Gos- 
pel interpose, O’erflutter us with healing in her wings. 

+ O-'verflux. Obs. [OvER- 5.] =OvERFLOW 56. 

1633 Forn ’Tis Pity au. ii, May he,’tis but the maids- 
sickness, an over-flux of youth. 1660 T. M. Hest. Indefend, 
iv, 103 The overflux of such a sudden, yet joyful change. 

eet | (duvauflai'), v. [f. OVER- 4, etc. + FLY 
wl: of. MHG. dbervitegen, Ger. dberfliegen, Du. 
overvliegen. For this, OE. and ME. had oferfiéon, 
ouerfie: see OVERFLEE.] 

1. trans. To fly over, to cross or pass over by 
flying. [OveEr- 4.] 

1558 Paaer “ncid tv. K jb, Non otherwise Mercurius .. 
Did shear the winds, and ouerflew the shores of Lyhi sands. 
1693 Davoen Persius’ Sat, iv. (1697) 459 A sailing Kite Can 
searce o'erfly em in a Day and Night. 1745 Pore Odyss. 
ut. 412 A length of Ocean and unbounded sky, Which scarce 
the Sea-fowl in a year o’er-fly. 1885 J. Marringau Zyfes 
Eth, Th 1. 18 Overflying it with a dangerous tran- 
scendental wing. 

tb. jig. To pass over, omit, skip. Ods. 

1992 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 179 Some like 

accidents of dislike for brenity I ouerfly ; youcy loud ishot 
c. To fly beyond. [OvzER- 12.] 

1876 J. Maatineau Ess. (1891) LV, 263 We cannot overfly 
our own zone. 

2. To sorpass in flight; to fly higher, faster, or 
farther than; to ontsoar. [OvER- 22.] 

te92 Snans, Ven, & Ad. 324 Out-stripping crows that 
strive to over-fly them. 1595 Marnnam Sir 2X. Grinvile 
exxxii, Thine honour, former honours ouer-flyes. 1825 
Coreaper Aids Ref. (1848) 1. 148 Were I to ask for angel's 
wings to overfly my own human nature. gis Lowe 
Study Wind., Pope (1886) 337 Gray, whose ‘Progress of 
Poetry’. .overflies all other English lyrics like an engle. 

+3. To fly (ahawk) too much. Ods. [OveB- 27.] 

(rss Tumgeev. Faulconrie 155 The higher fleeing that 

hawke is, the more neede..to regarde that you onerflee hir 
not.) 1616 Surrr. & Marin. Country Farme 714 His 
owner can seldome ouer-flye him, no, though he flye hin 
sixe or senen flights in a morning, 

Overfold (owvaifould), 56. Geol. [f. OvER- 3, 
6 + Fotp 56, after Ger. werfaltung (Brogger 
Silurische Elagen).) A fold of strata in which 
the axes of the component anticline and syncline 
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have both becn tilted or pushed over beyond the 
vertical, so that the strata involved in the middle 
third of the fold are turned upside down. (Also 


inelined, overturned, inverted, or reflexed fold.) 

1883 Larwoatu in Geol, Mag. X. May 199 A sigmaplex 
or sigmoidal fold (Overfold of Brégger). /bid. Aug. 340 
Ia overfolds of vast extent the arch limb being nearer the 
surface is more rigid, the trough limb, being buried under 
more than donble the burden, is more ductile, /d7@. 342 
[see Overrautt]. 1896 Van Hiss JV. Ammer. Pre-Cambrian 
Geol. (U. S. Geol. Surv.) 674 It has been long recognized that 
thrust faults are often related to overfolds... The overfolds 
may be broken along the reversed limbs, and the arch limbs 
be thrust over the trough limbs. 

Overfold (c0varfovld), v. [Over- 8, 3, 6.] 

1. ¢rans. To fold over, or so as to cover. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5463 Quen it was hewyn at bis hest 
with heggis ouire-folden, Pan entirs in of his erles. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Husé. 1. 523 A stondyng most be maad and ouer- 
folde And covered wel with shingil, tile, or broom. 1814 
Prophetess 1. ii. in New Brit, Theatre te 19a Peace, Whose 
cheering plough o’erfolds the bloody track Of his [the God 
of War's] throne-shaking chariots. * i 

2. Geol. Of folded strata: (In passive) To be 
pushed over beyond the vertical, so as to overhang 
or overlie the strata on the other side of the axis: 


see OVERFOLD sé. 

1883 Larwoatu in Geol. Mag. X. Aug. 343 The causes and 
results of overfolding of rocks under tangential thrust. 1896 
Van Hisz N. Amer. Pre-Cambrian Geol. (U. S. Geol. 
Surv.) 604 A fold is overturned or overfolded when the axial 
plane is inclined and the limbs have equal or unequal dips 
in the same direction at corresponding points. 

O-ver-fo'nd, z. [OveER- 28.] ‘Too fond. 

1. Too silly or foolish. Ods. exc. dial. 

e1885 Farr Em i, 1123 Causing your grief, by overfond 
atecting aman sotrothless. 1§99 JAs. I. BaotA. Awpor 111. 
2b, As for the Chesse, I think it ouer fonde, because it is 
ouerwise & Philosophick a folly. [1868 see Over adv. 11.] 

2. Too affectionate ; having too great an affection 
or liking for a person or thing (const. of). 

1611 Suaus. Wine. T.v. ii. 126 Ouer-fond of the Shepheards 
Danghter. 19774 Foote Cozenxers iu. Wks, 1799 II. 180, 
I never was over-fond of my bed. 1876 Miss Brappon 
7. daggards Dau. \. 41 What have I to live for..that 

should be overfond of life? 

llence O-ver-fo-ndly adv.; O-ver-fo‘ndness. 

1614 Rareicu Hist. World w. vii. § 4 (1634) 538 To ex- 
nsperate their furious choler, by uncourtious words or usage 
as Ceraunus had overfondly done. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
iv. x. § 7 Out of an Over-fondness of that darling Invention. 
r8q2 Manninc Sevz. xxii. (1848) 1. 326 What they over- 
fondly doated on, we have coldly forgotten. 1876 L. Sternen 
Eng. Thought 18th Cent. 11. 54 Overfondness for ourselves, 
like over-fondness for children may defeat its own object. 

O:ver-fondle, v. [OvrER-27.] ¢razs..To 
fondle too much, 

1714 MANvEvititz Fad. Bees (1728) I. 143 Infants that are 
froward, and by being over-fondled made humoursome, 

Over-foolish to Over-force: see OvER-. 

+ Overforth, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Over adv, 
+Forra,) Very far forth, forward, or onward, 

a1225 Ancr. R. 288 Hwon pe delit ide luste is igon so 
oneruoré pet ter nis non widsigginge, 3if ber were cise uorto 
fulfullen pe dede. 

O-verforward,a. [OveR- 28.] Too forward. 

163% GouGe God's Arrows 1. lviii. 291 Such as are over- 
forward to warre. 1749 Fieupixc Tom Jones wv. x, Better 
to see a Daughter over-modest, than over forward. 

So O-verfo'rwardly a/v. ; O-verforrwardness. 

1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 75 Her overforwardnes seemed 
to overlny her lovers affection. 1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 403/4 
Who. .has over-forwardly advanced the Negotiation. 1742 
Ricuarpson Panteda 111. 298 What shall I do, if I have 
incurred Mr. B.'s Anger by my Over-forwardness? 

Overfought to -franchised : see OvEB-. 

O:verfran-ght, 2//. 2. [Oven- 27, 28.] Too 
heavily freighted or laden. 

1589 Nasue Pref Greene’s Menaphon (Arb.) 11 Their ouer- 
fraught Studies, with trifling Compendiaries mnie testifie. 
1634 Miron Comnus 732 The Sea o'refraught would swell. 
1827 Pottox Course 7.1.16 The muse that..raves through 
gaudy tale, Not overfraught with sense. 

O-verfree, z. [Oven- 28.] Too free. So 
O'verfree'dom, excessive or too great freedom ; 
O-verfree'ly adv., too freely. 

1639 Funter oly War mt. xiv. (1840) 139 His valour was 
not over-free, but would well answer the spur when need 
required, 1648 Bove Seraph. Love iv, We may easily play 
the prodigals in parting (over-freely) with our gifts. 1672 
Drvoen Maidex QO... i Wks. 1808 11. 413 That frown 
assures me I have offended, by my over-freedom. 1742 
Ricuaroson Pamela 1V, 13 An over-free or negligent 
Behaviour in a Lady. 

O:verfrei‘ght (-frét), v. [Oven-27.] ¢raus. 
To overload. 

15g0 Patscr. 648/1, 1 overfreyt a shyppe, ye surcharge. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 108 A boat ouerfraighted with people 
..was, by the extreme weather, sunk, 1911 SHAFTESS. 
Charac, (1737) 111. 300 They themselves are over-fraighted 
with this merchandize of thought. 

So O-verfreight 5d,, an overload. 

1850 Baowntne Christmas Eve xiv, The while ascends... 
Step by step, deliberate, Because of his cranium’s over-freight 
.. The hawk-nosed high-cheek-boned Professor. 1883 Pad? 
Mall G, 27 Sept. 11/2 He.. had for above thirty years to 
fight without result against an overfreight of so 1h of fat. 

Over-frequency,-frequent: see OVER- 28, 29- 

+Overfre't, f7/. 2. Obs. [f. Over- 8 + 

fret, pa. pple. of Fret v.2] Covered with em- 
broidered work ; overspread with rich ornament. 
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a1gqo Sir Degrev. 626 Sche come in a vyolet With 
why3zthe perl overfret. 1535 Stewaat Cron, Scot. V1. aja 
- And all the feild with fynest cold ouirfret. 1560 Ratuasn 
Crt. Feans 1. 95 With Emeraudis so michtelie ovirfret. 
Overfre't, v. [f. Over- 21, 23+Fnrer v1] 
trans. Vo wear down with fretting; re. To fret 
beyond one’s power of endurance. 
1863 Alyrr. for Mag., Buckingham x\, Yet was his hart 


wyth wretched cares orefret. 18st Hetrs Comf. Solit. x. 


(18974) 182 Do not overfret yoursel 

+ Overfrie’ze, v. Os. [f. Over- 8 + Frieze 
v2] ¢rans. To embroider over with gold. 

azsg48 Hatt Chron, (1 stg On their heddes were 
bonnettes opened at tbe iiij quarters overfrysed with fiat 
gold of Damaske. : 

Overfright to Over-frolic: see OvEn-. 

O-verfront, sé. [Over-8c.] <A piece which 
hangs over the front of a clonk, and covers the 


arm instead of n sleeve. i 

1889 Daily News 23 July 7/2 The travelling mantle..is 
provided with over-fronts which fall straight from the 
shoulders, and protect the arms without embarrassing their 
movements, 1891 fdid. 19 Sept. 2/1 The sleeves being 
formed by the over-fronts, which fall over the arms. 


+ Overfront, v. Oss. [OVER- 22, 24.] frazts. 
a. To extend in front beyond (another army). b. 
To stand over against the front of, confront. 

1623 Bixcuam Xenophon 75 That the out-most companies 
may ouer-front, und be without the points of the enemies wings, 
1643 Mitton Divorce To Park Eng., When things indifferent 
shall be set to over-front us, under the banners of sin. 

Over-froth, Overfrown: see OVER- 8, 1. 


Overfrozen, pf/.a. [OveR-8,10.] Frozen 
over the whole surface, or from side to side. 

1494 Faavan Chron. vu. coxxziii. 267 The ryuer of Thamys 
was so strongly over frorne, y' horse & carte passed ouer 
vpon y*ice: 1599 Haxcoyet Voy. 11.11. 78 wrargin, AtCacan 
Riuers onerfrosenin China. 1634 Taare Comin, Fob xxxviii. 
jo Yea, some seas are over-frozen..in the Northern part of 
the world, 

Overfruit, -fruitful: see Ovrr- 8, 28. 

+O:verfulfi'l,g. Oés. [OvER-24.] frans. To 
fill more than full, fill too fall. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xx. (Bodl. MS.) 10. 42/a 
In suche doinge.. be stomake is overe fulfilde and istreizte 
to swibe. 1538 Staaxey England 1. iti. 76 Thys body ys 
replenyschyd and ouerfulfyllyd wyth many yl bomorys. 

O-verfu'll,¢. [OE. oferfull = OHG, ubarfol, 
intoxicated, Goth. wfarfidls: see OvER~ 24, 28.] 
Excessively full, too full. 

ax000 Lamb, Ps. \xxvii. 65 (Bosw.) Crapulaius glossed) 
oferfull. azaag Ancr. R. 160 Peos preo maner men habbe' 
ine heonene mid ouer fulle mede. 1590 Suaans. Afids. Not 
i, 113 Bat being ouer-full of selfe-afiaires, My minde did 
lose it, 1825 J. NEAL Bro. Fonathan MII. HY His heart 
was overfull. 4 Allbutt's Syst. Med, WW. 560 The 
stomach dilates and becomes over-full. 

Hence O:verfu‘liness. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 199 Repletion or 
overfulnesse, as well as too much fasting is to be avoided. 
1884 M. D. Coxway in Afanch. Exam.a July 5/4 His great 
beart burst with its overfullness of emotion kad energy. 

+ O-verfyll, 53. Oss. [OE. oferfyll, pe = 
OlIG. Bel intoxlcation, Ger. déberfille, Goth. 
ufarfullei,t, ubarfulls + abstr. suffix -ei, -f,-¢ :—fn.] 
Overfullness, esp. in reference to eating or drink- 
ing; surfeit, repletion. 

888 K. iuraep Bocth. xxi. § 1 Seo oferfyll simle fet 
unbeawas. ¢1000 Sar, Leechd. If. 178 Wid manegum 
adlum..de be cumad of oferfyllo. «21250 Owl & Night. 354 
Over-fulle maketh wiatie. 

Overga, etc., obs. forms of OVERGO, ete. 

Over-gaiter to -gamesome: see OvER-. 

Overgang, v. Now Se and north, dial, 
[OE. ofergangan = OHG. sbargangan, Goth. 
wfargaggan : see Over- in various senses.] 

. trans. To tread over, trample apon, conquer, 
overpower, get the better of. ae 1, 21,] 

a 1000 Riddles xii. 10 (Gr.) Mec..sizepofergonged. 1000 
Cadinon's Exod, 561 (Gr.) pat e feonda gehwone ford 
Ofergangad, ¢r200 OrMiN 10228 ‘To werenn bemm wibb 
wiberrbeod Pate wollde hemm oferrganngenn, «1300 
Cursor AM. 5505 (Cott.) loseph kin oner-ganges all, Pat to 
our eldres was a thrall. 1967 Guds 4 Godlis B.(S.'T.S.) 
141 Allace! jour grace hes done greit wrang, To suffer 
tyrannis in sic sort, Daylie jour liegis till athe ig 3 1715 
Vennecorx Maay's Trath's Friuv. in Poems 94 For fear 
that Trath should clean ou'rgaog them. 1795 Burns Old 
Soug,'O ay my wife’, Wye gie a woman a’ ber will, Guid 
faith she'll soon o'ergang ye. . 

+3. To go over, cross, overslep; to transgress ; 

=OveERco v, 2, 2b. (OF. and ATE.) [OvER- 12.} 

a 000 Boeth, Metr. xx. 71 Heora znig odres ne dorste 
mearce ofergangan. ¢ :000 Ags. Ps.(Spelm.) xvii. 32 Ie ofer- 
ad weall. a1a7s Prov. Elfred 444 in O. £. Mise, 129 

inne sal bi ebild pi forbod ouer-gangin. 

3. To go over; to overrun, overspread. [Over- 9.] 

@1300 Cursor Af. 22132 (Cott.) Quer all par crist was wont 
to ga, [Anticrist] baim sal over-gang alsua, 1570 Sali7, 
Poems Reform. xvi. 86, I thinke the holkis ouergangis 3our 
ene, 1596 Datavurce tr, Leslie's fist, Scot. 1.122 Quha 
--lattis gude ground. .ouirgang w! weidic, 1766 Prrcaias 
Assemdiy 13 (E. D.D.) That place is all overgrown with 
briers_ and thorns, and they'll soon o’ergang Scotland too, 

Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Ower-gang, to over-run. 

4. To go beyond, exceed. [OVER- 13.] 

1737 Ramsav Prov. (1750) 95 The pains o'ergangs the 
Pie i. 28a Gact Provost xxxv, The outlay [ thought as 
ikely to o'ergang the profit. 
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Hence + Overga’nger, a. one who overcomes, 
a conqueror; b. an overseer, superintendent (S¢.). 

¢ 1340 Hamrone Prose Tr. ag By Jacobin Haly Writt es 
vndirsiande ane ouerganger of synnes, Zéid. 30 Over- 
ganger and overcommere of all synnes. 

O-vver-ga:rment, [Over- 8¢.] A garment 
worn over the others, an outer garment, 

1470-85 Mavory Arthur ix, i, His ouer garment sat over: 
thwartly, 188a-3 Scuarr Eacycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 500 ‘The 
over-garment..which was thrown around the person, 1884 
Urownne Ferishtak, Two Camels 17 Thou hast already 
donned Thy sheepskin over-garment. 

Over-garrisoned : sce OvER- 28d. 

tO-vergart, 5. Obs. [app. £ Over- + the 
radical part seen also in ANGARD, -gart, OGART, 
ongart, app. from ONorse, bat the altimate deriva- 
tion is uncertain.] Arrogance, presamption, pride. 

¢ 1200 Onmin 8163 Acc per wass mikell oferrgarrt & modi3- 


hewedd. /bid. 15770 Fra werelldshipess oferrgarrt. 


nesse s! 
aizag St. Marher.16 Hwen a meiden ure muchele ouer- 


gart busafalled. /did. 10 His muchele ouergat. [Cf Cursor | 


AM. 478, where onengar? in Cott. may be error for overgart 
or for ongart; F. has awgart,G. & Tr. pride. Tn |. 7318 
Cott. has ougard ( ongard), F. awgarde, G. & Tr. enuy.) 

+ O-vergart, 2. and adv, Obs. [Cf. prec.] 

A. adj, Immoderate, excessive, presumptuous. 
é13a5 Poem Times Edw. 1 491 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
341 For tho God seih that the world was so over gart, He 
sente a derthe on earthe, and made hit ful smart. 
B. adv. Immoderalely, excessively. 

¢1340 Cast. Love 998 Pat alhe eewe ouergart proud, 
And mis-dob his neizebors bope stille and loud. ¢ 1380 IWi/4 
Paterne 1069 Pe dousti duk of saxoyne drow to pat londe 
Wib over gart gret ost godmen of armes, 13.. in Nel. Ant. 
If, 226 Ich am overgard agast, and quake al in my speche. 

O-vergate, 54. Also 8 -gait. [f. Over- 5b+ 
Gate 36.2} A way over a wall, stream, ete. sarth. 
dial. », Mining. An overhead air- passage. 

1996 W. Marsnatt Yorksh, (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. 5.), Ower- 
gatt, (accented on the first ayllable), [a] stile-place, or im- 
pene Bap, ina hedge. Also a ‘stepping-place ’ across a 

rook, 1851 in GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northums, 
& Durh, 1855 Roaimson IWArthy Gloss., Ower-gate, a 
stepping-style in a field. 1894 Northumbld. Gloss., Over- 
gate, an air-way overhead in a pit, where one air-course is 
carried by a bridge over anotber. 

+O-vergate, adv. Obs. rare. [f, OVER prep. 9 
+ GaTE 56,2 gb. In the way of excess, excessively. 

#1450 Myre 1307 Hast pow I-coneted oner gate Worldes 
worschype or any a-state 

Overga‘ze, v. rare. [OvER- 23, 5.] . 

L, reff. and pass. To dazzle oneself with gazing. 

1600 Breton AMelaachol, [unt (1879) 13/2 Oh that..his 
eyes [were] not ouergazed In Minervas excellences. 

2. To gaze over, overlook. 

18:6 Byron Ck. Har, 1. xci, His altar the high places 
and tbe peak Of eartb's 0 ergazing mountains, 

Over-genoral, -genial, -gentle: sec OveR-. 

Overget (avaige't), v. [OveR- 14, 5-] 

1. frans. To overtake. Now only aiaé. 

¢1330 R. Baunnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12708 3if py felawes 
be ouer gete, Seyy'}e messegers wente here forb god spede ’. 
21450 Aferlin 276 ‘Thei slough and maymed alle that thei 
myght ouer-gete. 1530 Patsce. 648/32, I made suche 
dylygence that at the laste I overgate hym. 1591 Harincton 
Ok Fur, xxix. lxiv, Orlando still doth her pursue so fast 
That needs he must ov'rget her at the last. 1787 Gaosa 
Province. Gloss. s.¥., He is but a little before; you will soon 
over-get him, 1845 Baocxert, Overge?, to overtake. 

2. To get over, surmount, recover from the effects 
of (an illness, shock, etc.). (A midland dial. sense, 
which has recently passed into literary use.) 

3803 Soutuey Left. (1856) 1. 230 Edith cannot sleep, and 
till she overgets this, she cannot be better. 1862 Mars. H. 
Woop Mrs. fallib. 11. 60 She had overgot the temporary 
indications of illness. 1886 Charity Organis. Rev. Feb. 75 
The difficulties to be overgot are great. 4 

3. ‘To get the better of; Lo overreach, to outwit.’ 

1886 in Cassel?s Encycl. Dict, 


Overgild (é0voigi'ld), v. [f Over- 84+ Grip 


OVERGLUTTED. 


+1. ¢rans. To give over, to expend. Obs. rare. 
(rendering L. superimpendére.) 

1382 Wycite a Cor, xii.15 Forsoth 1 moose wilfully schal 
syne, and I my silf schal be ouergounn for joure soulis. 

+3. To give over or up, hand over, surrender. 

1444 Reg. Magni Sig. (1882) 63/2 Wit yhe Os, .til! have 
renounsit ouregevin quyt clemyt..all richt..inortoall landis 
(etc. 15991 Srensen Af. ¢/udberd 249, 1 am a Souldiere,.. 
Aad now, constrain‘d that trade to overgive, 1 driven am 
to seeke some meanes to live. 1682 in Scott. Axtig. (1901) 
Jaly 8, 1..demitt and overgive my place of dean of facultie 
in the said wniversaty. 

+3. inir, To give over, desist, cease. Ods. 

19a Waanza A/d, Eng. vit. xxxvi. (1612)175 The Tloond 
at se doth ouer-giue. = SYLVESTEA Bu BSartas viii. 
: And never over-give Till they both dying give Man leave 
o lve, 

b. intr. To give way as frost, to thaw. dial. 

@ 18a5 in Fousy Voc. E. Anglia 

4. trans. To give In addition. 

r6aa_ Be. Haut Contempl. O. T. xvi. Solomon's Choice, Sa 
doth God loue a good choyce, and hee recompencea It with 
ouer-giving. 

Hence +Overgi-ving 7v4/. sé, handing over, 
sarrender. Obs. 

1946 Reg, Privy Council Scot. \. 6 At the ourgeving of 
the said Castell it wes convenit that [etc 1571 in Spottis- 
wood /fist, Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 254 e@ said pretended 
Dimission, Renunciation and Overgiving of the Crown by 
the Queen, 

O-ver-glad, 2. [OveR- 25, 28.] Excessively 
glad; too glad. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1. 133 Anon he weat of his corage So 
overglad, that [etc } 1845 Disraser Sys? iv. vy, ani 
not surprised at your opinion,.. I should not be over-glad 
to meet you ina fray. 1870 Moaats Earthly Par. WI. w. 
186 To make more mirth, For folk already overglad. 

t Over-gla-d, v. Ods. rare. [OvER- 25.] frans. 
To gladden exceedingly. 

aay Cart. Smitu Advts, Planters a fit over-glad me to 
see Industry..make use of my aged endevours. 

+Overgla-nce, v. Ods. [OvER- 16.] ¢razs. 
To glance over, cast the eye over. 

1588 Suaus. LZ. L. L. w. it. 135, 1 will onerglance the 
superscript, 1599 — Afen. V, v. 78, [ haue but with a 
curselarie eye O're-glanc't the Anicles. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXV. 859 The eye that overglances the .. sunny 
leagues of surrounding distance. 

Overglase, obs. form of OVERGLAZE v. 

O-ver-gla:ss, 54. [Over- 1.] A glass or 
mirror placed over a mantelpiece. 

1898 7s¢-Bite 26 Mar. 490/2 A chimney-piece and over-glass. 

Overgla‘ss, v. rare. [OvER-8.] ‘rans. To 


| cover over as with glass. 


mre Mes. Waritney in CArcago Advance 10 Jan., The 
brook. .overglassed With icy sheathing. 

O-verglaze,sé. Ceramics. [OvEeRr-8.] Asecond 
glaze applied to a piece of pottery, e.g. when the 
first glaze has been painted on. 

1884 American VII. ar7 Enthusiastic amateurs bave 
grappled with tbe pottery question, and the mysteries of 
*overglaze ‘and ‘underglaze have eagrosse fete.) 

O-verglaze, c. (Over- 8.] a. Of painting: 
On or connected with 2 glazed surface. b. Snit- 


| able or used for painting on glazed surfaces. 


v. (q.v. for Forms).) frans. ‘To gild over, cover | 


with gilding ; fig. to tinge with a golden colour. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

¢1200 Onmin 2612 Butt iff itt beo purrh pildess gold All 
full wel oferrgildedd. c1ag0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 96/159 An 
ymage, brizt and schene Quer-guld and quoynte i-nov. 138 

aevisa /igden (Rolls) V. 445 A combe of yvorie somde 
overgilt, 1420 in &. £, it ilds (1889) 46 Also a spyce disshe 
of seluer, & overguld, Dunaar Golden Targe 17 The 
perpur bevyn our scailit In silvir sloppis Ourgilt the treis, 

ranchis, leflis] and barkis. 1593 Nasue ?. Pearlesse (ed. 2) 
27 All cunning drifts onerguylded with outward holinesse. 
1612 W. Panes Curtaine Dr. (1876) 22 Those golden words 
that so ouerguild such bitter pilles. 2822 Bvaon Foscart 
im. & 6s The full sun, When gorgeously o’ergilding any 
towers. 1861 Taencn Comm. Ep, to 7 Che 149 Royal sceptres 
fare not usually of iron, but of wood overgilded. 

Hence Overgi‘iding vé/. 5b., Overgilt ppl. a. 

241366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 873 In an pure: samet 
Cladde she was. 1477 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 184/2 The thyng 
in which avy sucb overgildyng shal é 

+ Overgi-lted, pa. pple. Obs. =overgilt, pa.pple. 

é1400 Maunpev. (Roxb) i. 4 Ane ymage of Justinyane pe 
emperour, wele ouergilted. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, Vit. 
(1520) 136. b, Two basyns of sylver and overgylted, 

Overgird : sce Over- 8. 

Overgi-ve, v. Ods. exc. dial, [f. Oven- (in 
various senses) + GIVE v. In sense 2 corresp. to 


OE. ofgifan.] 


1883 Harper's Mag. July 259/1 The overglaze painting 
of tea-cups. 

Overglaze, v. Also 6 -glase. [Over- 8.] 
irans, To glaze over, to cover with a glaze or 
polish ; hence, + to coat or plate with a thin cover- 
ing of something better, to veneer (0ds.), 

1592 Grzenz Ufst. Courtier ay, The Sadler, he stvffes 
bis pannels with straw or hay, and ouer glaseth them with 
haire. /did, Fiij b, You sell tie a swoorde or rapier newe 
overgiased, and sweare the blade came either from Turkie 
or Toledo. | 

Overgli-de, v. fc. [OvER- 9] rans. To 
glide over, pass over gently or smoothly. 

awisgt Watt Ps, xxxit, That sonne..whose glaunsiag 
light the cords dyd ouerglyde. 1598 Svivestea Dx Bartas 
nia. Furies 761 We plainly call the Fever, Ferer, The 
Dropsie, dropsie: over-ghiding never, With guile-full floutich 
of a fained phraze, The cruel! Languors that our bodies 
craze, 1844 lee ROWING Drama of Exits Poems 1850 
1. 12 Ideal sweetnesses shall overglide you. 

Overglint, -glorious, -gloss: sce OVER-. 

Overgloo'm, v. [OvER- 8.)  /rass. To 
cover with gloom, to overshadow ; to cast a gloom 


over, to sadden. 

1795 Coteripce To Author Poems publ. Bristol 20 The 
cloud-climbed rock.. That like some giant king o’erglooms 
the hilh 81a — Left, to Mrs. One, Nothing 
Intervenes to overgioom my mind. 1883 L. Moris Songz 
Unsung, St. Christopher 154 A dark road stole to it O'er- 
gloomed by cypress, and no oat was there Nor ferry. | 

O-ver-gloominess. [OvER-29.] Excessive 
or too great gloomiuess. , " 

1742 Ricnarnson Pamela Wi. a64, 1 said that this Over- 
gloominess was not Religion. 1 


Overglu't, v. [f Over- 25, 27 + GLUT v. 
trans. To glut to excess. Hence Overglutted 
ppl. a. 


1 Purrexwan Eng. Poesic 1. iv. (Arb,) 24 By that 
ame the eare is cetieiitica with 3600 Barron 
Melancholike Liunt. (1879) 9 While epicures are over~ 
glat, I ly aud starue for foode. 1660 Snraasoce | eee 
108 Some caution is ere had that hy too m ; 
di 2 chill or over-glut the growed, 1798 | 
aioe at Paris 390 Blood, rubbed from the a 


OVERGO. 
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ovei-glutted hands, 1814 Sudfeman 1. v. in New Brit. | (Rolls) V1. 83 pis Ive..overzede be spaces of many landes. 


Theatre 11. 18 The sword O'erglutted with the blood of | 
Hassem s friends. 

Overgo (d0vaigéu'), v, Forms: see OVER adv. 
and Gow. a.t. a. 1 oferéode, 4 -3ede, -3ide, 
-yod(e, Sc. 6 -3eid, 8 -yeed; B. 4- overwent. 
(OE. ofergdn =OLG, *obargin (MDu. overgaen, 
Du. overgaan), OHG. wdbaredn (MHG, wbergdn, 
-gén, Ger. sibergehen) : sec OVER- in various senses. ] 

I. Transitive senses, 

+1. To come upon suddenly; to overtake; to 
catch, apprehend, detect. Ods. [OvER- 7, 14.] 

a1000 Andreas 821 (Gr.) Wine .. slap ofereode. ¢ 1000 
fEtraic_ How, {Th.) 1. 86 Weter-seocnyss hine ofereode, 
1300 Cursor M. 4721 (Cott.) Qualm has beistes al eee 
33.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3277 3if he be may over-go, He wil be 
hren oper slo. @ 1425, Cupar Al, 13700 (Trin.) A wif Pat 
wib horedome was ouergon., 158r Maraeck Sé. of Notes 
346 This bird [the ostrich]..cannot mount vp to fie aloft, 
bot flickereth in such wise as he cannot be ouergone. , 

2. To pass over (a wall, river, boundary, or line); 
to surmount; to cross, Oés. exc. dial, [OVER- 


5, 12.] 

e825 Ves, Psaller xvii. 30 (xviii. 29] In gode minum ic 
ofergaa wall. crooo Aivrric Hom. (Th.) Il. 200 AErdan Se 
hi pa Readan sve ofereodon. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd, U1. 252 
On langiendum dazum he ofer gxp Sone sudran sunnstede. 
€ 1280 Gen. & Ex. 3490 God bad hem Sat merke oner-gon. 
1382 Wveuir Deut. xxvii. 3 Jordan ouergoon. 1609 Danie 

tv, Wars tv. i, The bounds once ouer-gone, that hold 
men in, They newer stay. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassend?'s 
Life Peirese. 50 When Druentia, or Rhodanus over-went 
their banks. 1789 Ross Hclenore 31 Ere I bridle drew, 
O'eryeed a’ bounds afore 1 ever knew. ; 

+ b. fig. To pass (a moral limit), to transgress, 
Phr. 70 overgo the balance (see quot. 1539); ¢o 
overgo one’s bed, to break wedlock. Oés. 

¢gso Lindisf. Goss. Matt. xv. 2 Forhuon Segnas diane 
hia ofergees. .setnesa Sara eldra, 1382 Wycur £celus. xxiii. 
25 Eche man that ouergoth his bed (/s/g. transgreditur 
lectum]. 1539 Taverner Eras, Prov. (1545) 141 Ouergo 
not the beame or balaunce. That is to say, do nothynge 
besyde open and equitie. 

+3. To go or rise higher than, or over the top 
of; to surmount. Oss, [Over- 1. 

1382 Wvcur Ps. xxxviili). 5 For my wickidnessesouerdden 
[1388 ben goon over] myn hed, 2613-16 W. Browne Sri. 
Past. 0, v. 692 Springs..swelled forth and overwent the 
top. 3619 FotuEray A theovr.1.ix. § 3 As much as loftiest 
Cedars show, The lowest Shrubs doe ouergoe. 

4. fig. To go beyond, exceed, excel. [OvER- 13.] 

€1230 /fali Meid, 23 Maidenhad wid hundred fald over 

ead bade. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 17 

‘or he oure-gais prophetis al & patriarkis bat we rae 
31471 Riptey Comp. Alch. Rec. viii. in Ashm. 7heatr. Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 188 Pekoks fethers in color gay, the Raynbow 
whych shall overgoe, a@1586 Stoney Arcadia m. Wks. 
1724 I}. 509 Abhorring to make the punishment overga 
the offence. 1601 Hottano Péiay 11. 499 Euthycrates his 
third sonne ouerwent his brethren. a@1718 PENN 7racts 
Wks. 1726 I. 617 English Custom has very much overgone 
English Law in this Business of Oaths. 1825 Jerrerson 
Axtobiog, App. Wks. 1859 1, 113 He so far overwent the 
timid hesitations of his colleagues. 18253 Hoco Queen Hynde 
151 Threatening their force to overgo. 

5. To overcome, overpower, get the better of; 
to oppress, overwhelm, Now dial, [Oves- 21.] 

¢ 1205 Lay. 7712 Wher is be ilke mon Pat me ne mai mid 
mede ouer-gan? ¢31400 Kom, Rose 6821 The stronge the 
fehle overgoth, ©1430 How Good Wife taught Dau, 97 in 
Babecs Bk., For with 3iftis men may wommen over goon. 
1535 Coveroasr //aé. i. 3 Tyranny and violence are before 
me, power ouergoeth right. 1596 Srenser J”. Q, v. ii. 7 With 
his powre he all doth overgo, And makes them subject to 
his mighty wrong. a@z6rr Beaum. & Fr. Mfata's Trag. 
ut. 1i, 1 am so o’ergone with injuries Unheard-of, 

th. To ‘get over’, overreach, cheat. Ods, 

€1205 Lay. 15183 For nis nauer nan mon pat me ne mai | 
mid swikedome ouergan. 1382 Wvycuir 1 Zhess. iv. 6 ‘That | 
no man ouergo [so 1582 Rhem.] nether disseyue his hrother 
in cause, or nede. 1587 Tuapeay. 7rag. 7. (1837) 139 The 
simple minde will soone be overgone. 

+ 8. To go or spread over so as to cover. Ods, 
[Over- 8, 9.] 

e€1000 Sax. Leechd, 111, a Lyft is lichamlic gesceaft 
swyde pbynne, seo ofer vee ealne middaneard. 1390 GowEs 
Conf, IT. 183 A large cloude hem overwente. erggo tr. De 
Imitatione w, xiii, 113. Derknesses shul not ouergo pe. 
1595 J. Dickenson Sheph, Compl. (1878) 8 As hes a 
hlacke thicke Meteore doth ore-goe Heau'ns light. a@ 1634 
se es \T.), Rather, that the earth shal] overgo Some one 
atleast. 

7. To overrun, overflow, pass or spread over in 
a hostile or injurious way. Now dial. [Over- 9. 

e100 O. E. Chron. an, 993 (Parker MS.) [Unlaf] for..to 
Sandwic, and swa Sanon to zipeswic, and eet eall ofereode, 
@ ize Jbid, an, 10: (Laud MS.) pet land fole..waendon 

vet he sceolde pet land ofer gan. 

oseph pe gode..wel witstode Pe 
yod. /bid, 11820 Pe scab ouer-gas (7771, onergoob] his bodi 
all. 1546 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 186 So that 
the water may not overgoo and destroye the grounde. 1607 
Noaven Surv. Dial. v. 233 It is. Foal pasture, but Bo ouer- 
gone with Thistles,as we can by nomeanesdestroy them, 1675 
R. Burtuocce Causa Dei 95 Persons overgone with Wicked- 
ness and Vice. 1808-18 Jamieson, 70 ourgae. 1. Tooverrun, 
* He's ourgane with the scrubhie’, 1814 Nicnotson Poet. 
Iks. (1897) 95 (E. D. D.} If no o'ergane wi’ information, At 
least quite free frae affectation, 

8. To go or pass over the surface or extent of; 
to travel through, traverse. [OVER- 9, 16.] 

13.. Guy Warw,(A.) 1777 Mani lond he hadde ouergo, 
To seche his lord wip sorwe & wo. 


@ 1300 Cursor Af, 10524 
hunger pat egypte over. 


1387 Trevisa ligden 


1425 Cursor 31. 22132 (Trin.) Ouer al bere crist was wont 
to go He[Anticrist] shal ouer gone hemalso, 1513 DoUcLas 
Aineis vi. xiii. 99 Nevir., Hercules. .Sa meikle space cf erd 
or land our3eid. 1588 Saas. Z. Z. LZ. v. i. 196 How manie 
wearie steps, Of many wearie miles you have ore-gone. 1850 
Baowntne Laster Day xiv, 1 overwent Much the same 
ground of reasoning. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
S. Vy It is often said, when a person wishes to inspect 
a house or church, ‘1 should like to over-go it’. 
+b. To tread over; = OVERGANG v. 1. Ohs. 

€ 192 Henry Wallace vi. 725 Stampyt in moss, and with 
rud hors ourgayne. : : 

+9. To pass, live through, spend (time); also, 
of time, to pass over (a person). Os, [OVER-17,4.] 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 2640 Abram had pan Sex and fourscor 
ee ouergan, 1588 Faaunca Lawiers Log. Ded., There 

almost seaven yeares now overgone mee since first 1 
began to be a medler with these Logicall meditations. , 

+10. To go faster than, leave behind in going, 
outsirip, overtake. Obs. [OVER- 22.] 

1530 Patscr. 648/2 He is so lyght a man that he wyll sone 
overgo me. cx6x1 Crarman //iad x. 298 If it chance, that 
we he overgone By his more soiles urge him still to run 
upon our fleet. 1635 QuaaLes Enrd/, v. xi (1718) 290 At 
fength by flight, I over-went the pack, : 

+11. To pass over, pass by, let alone, omit. Ods. 
[Over- 5 (4).] 

1609 Dante Civ. Wars vit. Ixxvii, But, 1 must ouergoe 
these passages; And hasten on my way. 1622 WitHer 
Alistr, Philar. Wks. (1633) 623 Her faire eyes doe checke 
me now, That I seem'd to passe them so, And their praises 
over-goe, 

. Intransitive senses. 

12. To go or pass by ; to pass over or away; to 
pass (in time). Now da/. [OvER- 4.] 

¢ 893 K. Exrrev Ores. Vv. ii. § 5 Hie witon peah bat pat 
ilce yfel ofereode butan geblote. ¢897— Gregory's Past. C. 
lix. 447 Hu hreedlice se eordlica blisa teen, @ 1250 Owl 
§, Night. 952 Pe nihtegale hi understod, An over-gan lette 
hire mod. ¢1330 R. Brunner CAron. (1810) 220 Pe erle 
ansuerd nouht, he lete pat word ouer go. ¢1374 Cnaucer 
Troylus 1. 790 (846) That as here loyes moten ouer gone 
{v.r. ouergon] So mote hire sorwes gered everychone. 
€ 1430 Liymns Virg. (1867) 51 Ful myche ioie haddist pou 
tho;.. But rizt soone it was ouer-goo. cxrs80 //owers of 
Bless. Virg, 98 The yeeres of men, which so soone overgoe. 
1623 Bincitam Xenophon 64 They gladly remembred their 
trauel ouer-gone. 1871 W. ALExANoER Johnny Gibd xliii, 
The time's lang owregane. 

+13. fig. To pass on to another part of a narra- 
tive, etc. (sometimes with implication of omission). 


Obs. [Over- 4, 5 (6).J 

e12g0 Gen, §& Ex. 1903 Hear haued moyses over-gon, 
Dor-fore he wended eft agon. 1430-40 Lvoa. Bochas 1. ii. 
(554) 4 Mine autor lightly overgoeth, Maketh of y* age no 
special remembraunce. 

+14. To go or pass over (to another place); to 
cross, Ods, [OvER- 10.] 

¢1330 R. Baunne CAron. (1810) 69 Edward is dede, allas! 
messengers ouerweat To William, 

Hence O:vergo‘ing 74/. sd,, a going over; ta 
iransgression; a crossing ; the point of going over, 
the brink; Overgo'ne ff/.a., gone out of use, 
obsolete ; gone beyond bonnds, far gone. 

1382 Wrcuir Lam. ili. 19 Recorde of porenesse and of myn 
ouergoing. x58: Pertte tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv, 111, (1586) 
127b, He is so preigone in fatherlie affection towardes 
them, ..he cannot abide to see them trauaile and Jabour as 
he hath done. x6rz W. Sctater Christians Str. 9 What 
availes it.. whether... hy overgoing, or vndergaing; we be 
deprived of salvation? 1634 RutHerxroro Leff. (1862) 1. 126 
A man who was at the very overgoing of the hrae and 
mountain; hut God held a grip of him, 1654 GaTAxEs 
Dise. Apol. 85 To be scandalized with these overgone, or 
overgrown ¢xpressions, 

Overgod to Over-good: see Over-, 

O:vergo'rge (-gf1dz), v [OVER- 27.] ¢rans. 
To gorge to excess, to cram with too much food, 
to glint. Hence O-vergo-rged ff/. @. 

1575 Tvuraray. Faslconrie 285, 1 warne all falconers to 
beware howe they overgorge their hawkes, 1647 EarL 
Mow. tr. Biondi's Civil Warres v. 96 Like unto Rivers 
overgorged with raine, which when flood of water cease 
returne to their former channell. 1784 Cowper ask 1. 737 
Thieves at home must hang, but he that puts Into his 
overgorg'd and bloated corse The wan of Indian provinces, 
escapes, 1814 Bvron Lara ut, vii, Such as long power and 
overgorged success Concentrates into all that's merciless. 

Overgospel: see OvEr- 22 b. 

Over-govern (-gz"vain), v. [OveR- 2, 27.] 

+1. ¢rans. To rule over. Os. 

1470-85 Matory Arihur 1. vi, It was grete shame vnto 
them all..to be ouer gouernyd with a boye of no hyghe 
blood borne. - 

2. To govern too much; to subject to too much 


government interference. 

31863 Lowtn Wand. IV, France 205 He overgoverns his 
people, and so he makes them discontented. 

So Over-go-vernment, &. excessive government, 
too much government interference; b. higher 
government or control, 

1861 M. Arnoto Pop. Educ, France 11,1 believe, as every 
Englishman believes, that over-government is pernicious 
and dangerous. 1894 Rep. Unif, London in Westm. Gas, 
a ee (8/t Besides the over-government of the future 


oration, there must be subsidiary bodies to discharge 
local highway, sanitary, and other duties. 


Overgown, Over-gratify, etc.: see OvER-. 
Overgrain,v. [Over-8.] trans. To grain 
over (a surface that has already been grained), so as 


| nor over-grieve our joyes, 


OVERGROW. 


to put on additional lighis and shades. Hence 
Overgrai‘ning v/.5sd.; Overgrai‘ner, one who 
or that which overgrains ; an overgraining brush. 

1873 Spon Workshop Reecifts Ser. 1. 420/1 Overgrain- 
ing.—This operation is performed in the same manner both 
upon work which has been oil grained or spirit grained. In 
overgraining, water-colours are used. /éid. 420/2 There are 
several descriptions of overgraining brushes in use... The 
knots and figures must be lightly touched up with the over- 
-grainer, and the whole gone over quickly with a badger 
softening brush. The prergesthing dries quickly, and the 
varnish may be then applied. 

t+tOvergra'ssed, pa. pp/e. Obs. In 6 -grast. 
[Over- 8.} Covered or overgrown with grass, 

1879 Spanser Shesh. Cal. Sept. 130 For they bene like 
foule wagmoires ouergrast. 

O-ver-grea‘t, 4. 
excessive. 3 

[¢x386 Cravcer Can. Yeom. Pro, & T. 98 Ffor whan 
a man hath ouer greet a wit fful oft hym happeth to mysusen 
it] 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xii 32 In an_onergrete 

pantite is confusion. 3583 Proclam. Privy Council 14 

an., Inconneniences happening by the overgreat libertie 
of late vsed in riding poste. 1774 Foote Cozeners n, 
Wks. 1799 11. 179, 1 am at no time an over-grent eater. 
1870 Emerson Soc. § Sol/t. xi. 237 In good hours we do 
not find Shakspeare or Homer over-great,—only to have 
been translators of the happy present. 2 

So O-ver-greatly adv., too greatly, excessively; 
O-ver-grea‘tness, excessive greatness. 

(1433 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 425/2 Over gretly empoverysched, 
or elles. over tly charged.) 1579 FENTON Guicciard, 
(1618) 75 They feared the ouergreatnesse of the vantgard, 
and that they were more neare to the maine army. 1599 
Sanxpys are Spee. (1632) 142 Two..horse-leeches which 
never lin sucking it, will never suffer it toswell over-greatly 
in treasure. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. im. (1688) 415 
By reason of the Over-greatness and Sluggishness of the 
Spanish Ships. 2 

O-ver-gree’d. [Oven- 29.] Excessive greed. 

1880 Dixon Windsor IV. xii. 115 That over-greed had 
been his great mistake in life, es 

O-ver-gree‘dy,¢. [OE. ofergrediz: see OVER- 
28.] Too greedy, excessively greedy. 

@ 1023 Wutrstan Ho. xiii (Napier) 81 Men..beod ofer- 
graedize woruldgestreona. 1535 CoverDaLe Prov, xxiii. 3 
Be not ouer gredy of his meate, for meate begyleth and 
disceaueth. 1597 BAe 2 Hen, (V, 1. ii 88 Their ouer- 

reedy lone hath surfetted. 1642 Mirton Afpol. Steet. 
veer s Wks. (1851) 26: While he is so overgreedy to fix 
a name of ill sound upon another, 1741 Watts /mtprovent. 
Alind 1. xvii, Wks. 1813 VIII. 123 An over-greedy grasp 
does not retain the largest handful. 1887 Ruskin Pretertta 
Il. v. 176 Some meat for the over-greedy foreigners. 

So O'ver-gree-dily adv., too greedily. : 

ex4qgo tr. De /mtitatione m. vii. 72 Pou failest in finees 
taken, and ouergredely sekist consolacion. 1584 AN 
Haven Health (1636) 215 To eat ere is hurtfull, 
and hinderetheoncoction. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 246/2 Their 
infected Goods .. being Paes seised on 
persons, twelve of them,.died of the Cootagion. 


+Overgree'n, v. Oss. rare. [OVER-8.] fran. 
To cover with green, clothe with verdure; hence 
Js; to cover so as to conceal a defect, embellish. 


31600 Suaxs. Sonn. cxii, For what care 1..S0 you ore- 
greene my bad, my good alow? 

O:ver-grie-ve,v. [OvER- 25, 27.] a. érans. 
To grieve or afflict excessively. b. zxtr. To grieve 
too mach, to feel excessive grief. 

1603 Knoiies Hist. Zuerks (1621) 1176 The citizens over- 
grieved with the insolent outrages of these men of war. 
163: Br. Weaar Quietn. (1657) 32 Not to overjoy our grich 

1648 T, Hive Spring of Grace 
11 We are apt to overgrieve or undergrieve at crosses, — 

Hence O:ver-grie-ved ff/. a.; O:ver-grie-ving 
vbl, sb. and ppl.a. 

1601 Downf. Earl Huntington 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsle 
VIII.113 Bridle this over-grieving passion, Or else dissemble 
it to comfort her, 16:8 Witnee Alotio, Nec Habeo Wks. 
(1633) 525, 1 have not their base cruelty, who can Insult 
upon an over-grieved man. @ 1684 T. Lve in Treas. Dav. 
Ps, xi 8 Now is a time, not for overgrieving, murmuring. 

O-ver-grie‘vous,¢. [OVER-27.] ‘Toogrievons, 

1480 CaxTon Ovid's Met. x1. xx, Let Menelaus tak another 
wyfs ffor this is overgrevous for to conquere, 

Over-gross, etc.: see OVER- 28. 

+O-vergrou:nd (-graund), sd. Obs. 
1.) An upper or higher ground. 


1600 Aap, Aanot F.xg. Fonah 569 Looking downe upon 
the city from some hill-side or overground. 


O-verground, 2. [OvEn- 32.] Situated over 
or above gronnd, raised above the ground ; opposed 


to underground, i 
1879 Sir G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit, 1. 182 The chapel is.. 
elevated onan overground crypt. 1894 Vestn. Gaz. 19 Nov. 
2/1 An underground railway 1s preferable..its construction 
..is far less expensive than would be an overground line, 
1897 Naturalist 23 Overground stolons rooting at the nodes. 
Overgrow (d0vaigrdu), v. [OveR- 8, etc.] 
1. trans. To grow over, to cover with growth; 
to overrun, overspread. (Now chiefly in fa. pple.) 
13.0 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 2190 Pis oritore is vgly, with erber 
oner-growen, ©1440 Parfonope 4338 Wyth here hys vysage 
was ouergrow. 1535 Coveapate Hos. ix. 6 The nettles 
shall ouergrowe their pleasaunt goodes. 1599 T. M(ouret] 
Silkworimes 33 Hence leprosie the Cuckoesouergrew. «1661 
Furer Worthics, York (1662) 228 He was... kept so long 
in Prison, Manicled by the wrests, till the Flesh had over- 
own his Irons. 1725 BraoLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pruning, 
The best time to prune Trees is in February .. that so the 
r8g5 KINGSLEY 


[OvER- 28.] Too great, 


yy some 


[OveEr- 


Tree mny easily overgrow the Knot. 


OVERGROWING. 


Heroes, Theseus 1. 196 Ve found a great flat stone, all 

overgrown with ivy. ‘ " ‘ 
b. ¢ransf. nnd fie.: somelimes wilh the notion 
of ‘overcome, overbarden’, 

1473 Rierev Cop, Alch. vu ii. in Ashm. Theair, Chene, 
Brit, (1632) 169 ‘Vhat watry humors not overgrow the blood, 
1565 T. Stacteton Fortr. Faith 84b, Heresy can not con- 
tinew and owergrow the true church. 1643 Traee Coss, 
Gen. xxiii. Here Jacob forgat himself, when so overgrown 
with prief for his Joseph. rzor Craana Love makes Man 
t.5 To Buy and sell my stock to the best Advantage, and 
Cure my Cattle when they are over-grown with Labour. 1861 
Gro. Exsor Sivas MV. 1, ‘Theie imagination. .is all overgrown 
hy recollections that are a perpetual pasture to fear. 

+e. tntr. To be or become grown over. Oés. 
a31643 J. Snute Yudgent. & Mercy (1645) 102 The Field 
unplowed overgrowes with weeds. 
. trans. To grow over so as to choke; to grow 
more vigorously than. Also fig. [OVER- 21, 22.] 
3ga3 Fivzusaa. Awséd. § 146 [The garden] must be weded, 
or els the wede kl ouergrowe the herbes. 3605 Camorn 
Rem. 13 But the Britishe overgrewe the Latine. 1623 T. 
Scot /fighzy. God 60 The tares ouergrow the wheat. 1896 

F. B. Juvons Introd, Hist. Relig. viii. 89 It overgrows 
healthy social tendencies and kills them, 

3. intr. To grow too large; ‘to grow beyond 
the fit or natural size’ (J.); to increase unduly. 
(Perfect tenses often with e.) [OveEr- 26.] 

14go Caxton Lneydors xxxviii. 129 Siluya had norisshed 
n herte [=hart] tyll that he was onergrowen and grete, 
181 Maanarck BA. of Notes 326 She liveth Jong: hut at the 
length hir beake ouergroweth, so as she cannot receine 
meate, but onelie is faine to sucke in the blond of it. 1619 
W. Scrarza Exp. 1 These. (630) 58 Before Atheisme quite 
onergrowes. 1659 Wooo Lie (O.H.S,) I. 282 One... 
Kinaston, 1 merchant, ..with a long beard and haire over- 
grown, was at the Miter-Inn; and faigning himself o 
Patriarch, 709 Apoison Tatler No. 100 P 3 Many others, 
who were overgrown in Wealth and Possessions, 1843 
MANninG Serar, viii. (1848) I. 108 To him the world is 
overgrown, and all its cares are swollen to an annatural 
greatness. 

+b. To grow too much or too Inxuriantly. Oés, 

5a Frrzneana, Hush, § 124 The wedes yf they ouer grow 
wyll eee settes. 54x R. Coptanp Galyen’s Terapen- 
iyke 2 Fiij, They that are purged as it behoueth .. in them 
the flesshe ouergroweth nat. 

4. trans. To grow over, above, or beyond; to 
grow too big or tall for; to ontgrow (clothes, 
ete.). Zo overgrow oneself, to grow beyond one’s 
strength, proper size, etc. [OVER- 13, 23.] 

c3g36 Sin A. Winosoa in M. A. E. Wood Zeit. R. & 
Hilust. Ladies 1). 217 She hath overgrown all that ever she 
hath. x713 Moatimen Hwsd, 11. 231 If the (hop] Binds be 
very strong 
to strike off their Heads with a long Switch. 3833 Hr. 
Maatineau Tale of Tyne iii, 63, 1 think government should, 
while giving privileges, take care that they do not ovetgrow 
just bounds. 1868 Mas. Wuitney P, Strong ix, We don’t 
outgrow, but only ayer ow many things, 1873 Routledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann. 102/1 The plant apparently overgrows itself, 

b. fig. To grow beyond, surpass, or exceed in 
some quality. Ods. 

1399 Lanot, Rich. Redcles ut. 344 This was a wondir world 
..Pat gromes onere-grewe so many grette maistris. 1578 
Chr, Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 46 So she may over- 
grow in reigning the reign of her father. 3655 Funcua CA. 
Hist. wt. vis § 37 No wonder then, if easily they did over- 
grow othets in wealth, 

Hence Overgrow'ing vé/. 56. and ppl. a. 

tsar R. Copano Galycn's Terapentyke 2 ¥ ij, In the moste 
parte of them come none ouergrowynge nor superfluyte of 
flesshe. 1613 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 213 For 
the overgrowings of the gams in the Scurvy. ao77 G. 
Mouxtacu in Bueclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm) f. 326 
Right measures .. against this poyedtl and overgrowing 
interest of France. 1795-1814 Woapsw. £2cursion 1,930 
That secret spirit of humanity Which, ‘mid her plants, and 
weeds, and flowers, And silent overgrowings, sill seivived. 

O-vergrow'n (stress varies), #f/ a. [pa. pple. 
of OVERGROW v,] 


1. Grown over (with vegetation, weeds, etc.). 

1634 Ratnaow Ladour (1635) 40 To draine and scoure this 
fenny and viciously over-growne..gronnd. 

2. That has grown too much; too big, abnormally 
large, of excessive size. 

1398 Tarvisa Barik. De P. Rut xix. (1498) 66 The vertu 
of smellynge is lette somtyme by stoppynge hy ouergrowe 
flessh, 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for AM. 1. ili, a2 Like an ores 
on Lyon ina Cane That goes not out to prey. 1637 
SAT. SMiTn Seaman's Gram. x. 47 An oner-growne Sea 
lis] when the surges and billowes goe highest, 1711 AppIsoNn 
Spect. No, 65 P 4 He calls the Orauge-Woman, who..is 
inclined to grow Fat, An Over-grown Jade. 1807 Jed. 
Frul, XVIL. 193 ‘Travelling from the one end to the other 
of this ove town metropolis, 1888 Miss Baapoon Fatal 
Three 1. i, She is a great overgrown girl. 

Hence ‘{ O-vergrow-nly ady,, in an overgrown 
degree, excessively. Ods. 

1668 World's Mistake Cromwell in Select. fr. Harl. Mise. 
ee 395 Their king. .overgrownly great and rich himself, 

‘vergrowth. [Oven- 29, 8.] 

1. Excessive or too rapid growth, growth beyond 
the normal amonnt; also, the result of this, over- 
luxuriauce or nbundance. 

1602 Suaxs. //ans. 1, iv. MY So, oft it chances in particular 
men,.. By the o'ergrowth of some complexion. 1667 Mitton 
#. L. xit, 166 A sequent King, who seeks To stop thit 
Overgrowth, as Inmate guests Too numerous, 1862 ‘ai 
Vatz Kom. Emig. (1865) V. xl. 43 The Foram and other 
public places were deliberately thinned of their overgrowths 
of pears, 2885 Law Times LXXtX, al lg To trim the 
roadside hedges snd prevent their overgrowth. 


Vou, VIL. 


and much over-grow the Poles, some advise | 
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2. A growth over or upon somethlng ; an accre- 
tion. 

1883 H. Daummono Val. Law in Spir. W. Pref, (ed. 2) 19 
The inonstrous overgrowths which conceal the reat lines of 
truth. 893 Lappon, ete. Live Pusey 1. xvi. 361 To separate 
original Christianity. .from the over-growth of later ages. 

Overguilty, Overgun, etc. : see Over-. 

Overhair (6"varhé-1). [Over- 8.] In fur- 
bearing qnadrupeds, the long straight hair that 
grows over or beyond the fur, 

3879 M. M. Bacxus in Encyct, Brit. 1X. 836/2 Certain 
nnimals..have a covering upon the skin called fur, lying 
alongside of another nnd longer corer. called the over 
hair. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (N.Y.) I. 353 [Furs] differ 
widely In elegance of texture, delicacy of shade, and fineness 
of overhair, 

tOverha‘le,v. Obs. [£ OvEr-8, etc. + HaLev.1] 

1. trans. To draw over something as a covering. 

1579 Srensen Shepa. Cal. Jan. 75 The frosty Night Her 
mantle black through heaven gan onerhaile (gloss, drawe 
ouer], @ x64x Br. Mountacu Acts § Mon. it. (1644) 117 He 
was asa guide by night, so bee the starres of heaven, in 
ovethailed darknesse. 

b. To cover, as with something drawn or laid 
over; const. wzh. 

¢1470 Henavson Mor, Fad. wu. (Cock & Fox) xxviii, Now, 
worthie folk, suppois this be a fabill, And onerheillit with 
type figurall. arsgto Dovctas A. Hart 1. xii, That dois 
thame quhile ourhaill with snaw and sleit. 

2. To pull or drag across. [OVER- 10.] 

xs8t J. Beur Haddon's Answ. Osor. 452, So doe they 
also..with theit owne cable overhale themselves into an 
anrecoverable gulfe. 5 

3. To tum over or revolve in lhe mind. [OvER-6.] 

3433 Jas. I Aingis Q. x, All myn auenture 1 inp onre- 
hayle. /did. clviti, Strauche furth the range I held a way, 
oure-hailing in my mynd From quhens I come. 

4, To overtake. Cf. OVERHAUL v. 3. [OVER- 14.] 

1536 Batzannen Cron, Scot. Proheme Cosmogr. 318 For he 
that nold aganis his lustis strine.. Eildis richt fast, and deth 
him sone ouir hailis. 

5. To pass over, disregard, overlook. [OvER- 5.] 

1s7x Satir. Poems Reform. xxvi. 65 And gif 3¢ dreid yat 
sun will aithis onirhaill, And will not keip nor 3it obserue 
thair bands. ¢1t600 Montcomeate Cherrie & Slag 848 Thair 
be mae sences than the sicht ; Quhilk 3¢ owre-hale for haste. 

6. To harry, harass, molest, oppress, See HALE 
vlab. [OvER- 9.] 

a1§75 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 217 Albeit the said quene of 
Ingland wald owirhaill for ane tyme ane pairt of this 
cuntrie. @1§78 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. xx, ii. 
{S. T. S.) 1.284 The realme was ewill gydit and ower haillit 
(47S. 7. ovirharllit] be my lord of Angus and his men. 1621 
Sereo Afsi. Gt. Brit. 1x. iii. § 90, 444 So that his ouer-haled 
subjects fled daily ont of the Realme. 

7. To overpower, overmaster. [OvER- 0] 

158: Ricn Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 3 Though harebrained 
youth overhaled me fora tyme. /de. 203 That our fathers 
. should bee so overhaled with the furie of their fonde and 
unbrideled affections. 1596 Haaincron Ulysses upon ahs 
(1814) 54 Either passion devoureth him, ambition overhaleth 
him. 1612 Daavron Poly-olb. itt. 40 Hounds..That cold 
doth sildome fret, nor heat doth onerhaile. 

8. Naut, = OVERHAUL v. 1. 

1693 Capt. Sntith's Seaman's Grant, xvi. 78 To over Hale, 
is when a Rope is haled too stiff, to hale it the contrary 
way, thereby to make it more slack, 

9. Naut., etc. To examine thoronghly: =OveEr- 
HAUL ¥, 2. 

1948 Anson's Vay. i v. 42 Our next employment was.. 
overhaling our rigging. /did. 1 ii. 134 Our best hands were 
sent..to overhale and fix her rigging. 1806-7 J. Beagsroan 
Miseries Hum. Life xiv. Introd., 1 want as..much of your 
earas you please, while I overhale my tablets of Misery here. 

Hence t+ O-verhale sd. Obs. = OVERHAUL sd. 

3748 Anson's Voy, 1. ii. 133 We deferred the general over- 
hale, in hopes of the daily arrival of the Gloucester. 

Over-half, upper half: see OvER- 1 d. 

+ O-ver-ha:nd, over hand, 53. Os. [Pro- 
perly two words, OvER @. and Hann sd. Cf. 
MHG, siber-, oberhant, Ger. ober-, tiberhand.] The 
‘upperhand’; mastery, victory, superiority. (Usnally 
ob}. to get, have, or the like.) 

¢tz00 Oamin 5458 To winnenn oferrhannd off uss. ¢ r20g 
Lav. 2482 Guendoleine hafde ba vfere hond [¢ 1375 onere 
hond}. a 1300 Cursor MM. 2508 (Cott.) Fra pai 
ouer hand [Gétt. ouerhand} = ¢1470 Haapinc Chron. cxvn. 
iv, Eythee of them tryste the onerhande to gette. 1524 
Worsey Let. do Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xii. 25 
If he may have an overhande in Italy. 1 Coveanarr 
Hos. iv. 2 Theft and ey haue gotten the ouerhande. 
r6oa Warxea Alb. Eng., Epit. 368 (They] had sundrie 
onerhands of the Northumbrian Danes. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2) s.v., ‘To have the ovet-hand ’, to ohtain the mastery. 

Overhand, adv. and a. [f. OveR prep. and 
adv, + 1TAND 56.] ; 

A, adv. (overhand). +1, Over, lige down. 

1579-80 Noatu P/xtarch (1676) 171 A man that aspired to 
beng, and would subvert aad tarn all overhand. 

+2, Out of hand, aside, Ods. 

3816 J. Witson City of Plague u, iii, 146 The poor Or 
niggardly, | put them overhand Ina somewhat careless way. 

. With the hand over or above the object which 
it grasps; with the knuckles upwards in holding 
or throwing something; in Cricke¢ and Baseball 
(with reference to bowling or pitching), with the 
hand raised above the shoulder; see B. 2. 

1861 Dicxexs Gt. Expect. xxii. The spoon is not generally 
used over-hand, but under 1865 — Jfwe. Fr. 1. vi, He now 
clutched his knife overhand and struck downward with it. 


ihad geten be | 


| gates 


OVER-HAPPY. 


4. Mining. From below upwards (in reference 
to the working or ‘stoping ‘ of a vein), 
5. Needlework, Yn to sew overhand = OVE RSEW, 

B. adj. (overhand). +1, Characterized by 
bringing the hand from above downwards, Ods. 

1656 East. Monm. tr. Boccalini’s Adote, fr. Parnass. 1. 
xxxvil, Men ..of generous heanis,did usually write Injuries re. 
ceived from mean men, in Sand; but over-hand blows given 
by men of power, in Characters never to be blotted ont. 

. Cricket and Baseball. Of bowling or pitching : 
Done with the hand raised above the i en see 
Bows v1 4. 

1870 Brae Entcycl. Rur. Sports cut § 454 The overhand 
eee would appear likely to admit of Seager ves aioe! 
gor A. Lanc in Slackw. Mag, Oct. 490/32 England added 


the third stump, the straight bat, overhand bowling and 
other essentials, 


3. Afining, Of the working of a vein: Performed 
from below upwards. 

4. Overhand knot: 2. simple knot made by pass- 
ing lhe end of a rope, string, etc., over the standing 
part and throngh the loop or bight so formed. 

r8q0 R. If, Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 Riggers’ seizings 


| and overhand knots in place of nice seamanlike work. 1841 


— Seaman's Man. (1863) 36 An Overhand Knat. Pass the 
end of a rope over the standing part, and through the hight. 

Overhand, v. Needlework. arch. [f. phr. to 
sew overhand (prec. A. 5).] To oversew, sew over 
and over, 

31871 Burroucus Wake-Robin, Birds’ Nests (1884) 163 The 
mouth [of the Baltimore oriole’s nest] is hemmed or over- 
handed with horse-hair. 1897 Mary Susicht in Chicago 
Advance 8 Apr. 452/2 All little maids in our grandmother's 
day... [learned] the art of hemming and ‘overhanding ‘, 
stitching and fe 

O-ver-ha‘nded, ¢. [Over- 28d, Over adv. 1.] 

1. Supplied with too mauy ‘ hands’ or workers. 

1765 Museum Rusticum 1V.i 5 Those children. .are now 
set ont to trades..by which means most trades are over- 
handed. 1886 /'a/? Mall G. 27 Ang. 11/2 ‘The trade is 
over-handed ’‘, the men cry. 

2. (o'ver-handed). With the hand over the object 
grasped ; in quot. as adv. = OVERHAND adv, 3. 

1840 Brainz Encycl Rur. Sports § 454 Bowled by an 
over-handed twist. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ifo. xxvi, The 
en -e tosses the money into the air, catches it over- 

anded, and retires. 

Over-handicapped, -handled ; see OvEr-. 

O-verha:ng, sé. [f next. ChMUG. siderhane.) 
The fact of overhanging, or the extent to which 
something overhangs; a projection, a jutting out ; 
also concy. an overhanging or projecting part. 
Chiefly Aaué. the projection of the upper parts of 
a ship, fore and aft, beyond the water line. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 Nov., There was just time for the 
lieutenant to lower the torpedo from its spar and pull the 
trigger, exploding it right beneath the over-hang of the Albe- 
marle. 1883 Standard 3 Aue. 5/6 The amphibious reptiles 
are prevented from escaping by the overhang of the rim of 
the basin. 1892 Fie/d 19 Nov. 793/1 She [a yacht) has a con- 
siderable oveshang of bow. Such overhang..is only of 
advantage in rough water sailing. 

Overhang (éeverhe'n), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
overhung. [OverR- 1, 3, 8 Cf. Dn. over- 
hangen, Ger. tiberhangen.] ; 

1. trans. To hang over (something); to be 

suspended above; to project or jut ont above. 
(Also said hyperbolically of a steep slope or hill, 
etc., in relation to what is at the foot of it.) 
Suaxs. Hen. 17, 1. i 13 As fearefully, as doth a 
Rocke O‘re-hang and iatty his confounded Base. 
1628 Sia W. Murs Dooniesday 426 Caught vp, when on 
immortall wings, To aire this stage which onerhings. 31735 
Poe Odyss. xiv. 4 With cliffs and dod tling pleas over-hang. 
x80g Worosw. Waggoner t. 165 Sky, hill, and dale, one 
dismal room..overhung with gloom. 1875 Jownrr Plato 
(ed. 2) 11]. 327 Ascend the hill which overhangs the city. 

b. jig. To be as if about to fall npon; to 
impend over; to threaten. 

1653 Nissena 96 What mischiefe might overhang him and 
Nissena. 1890 Spectator 17 May, As if life were always 
overhung by a possibility almost as depressing as a known 
liability to madness. el 

2. intr, To hang over; to project beyond the 
base; to jut out above, 

3667 Mitton P. L. w. 547 The rest was craggie cliff, that 
overhang Still as it rose, impossible to climbe. 1703 T. N. 
City §& C. Purchaser 29 When it leans towards you, they 
say it over-hangs. 1887 Hissey Holiday on Read 174 The 
sea keeps eating the cliffs away here. Do you notice yonder 


| how they overhang ? 


3. ¢rans. To cover or adorn with hangings. _ 

183r Caaryir Sart. Res. 1. iv, Neither is any Drawing- 
room o Temple, were it never so begilt and overhang. 

4. To support from above; see OVERHUNG 3. 

Hence Overha‘nging vé/.sé., the action of the 
verb, also concr. something that overhangs ; f//.., 


aaah Tuomas /taZ Dict., Pendice, the ouerhangynge 


; ry 
or holowe of arocke. 1603 Suaxs. Hawt. 11 ii. 4 k 
ey 


pe ee a. [Over- 25, 28.] Wappy 
beyond mensnre; too happy. 39 


OVER-HARD. 


1577 Si. Aug. Manual(Longman) 24 But overhappy shuld 
1 be, might I once atteine to sing a song myself. 1602 
Suaxs. //am. u. ii. 232 Happy, in that we are not ouer- 
happy. 1742 Ricnaanson Pamela 111, 119 What Pleasnre 
can those over-happy People taste, who never knew that of 
Hunger ur Thirst? [1804 see Over adv, r1.] 

Over-harassed, etc. : see OVER- 27 b. 

O-ver-ha‘rd, @. and adv. [Over- 28, 30.] 

A. adj. Yoo hard; excessively hard. 

1538 Staaxey England u. iii. 197 How be hyt, thys 
semyth ouer-hard to punnysch the chyld for the rary 
offence. 1587 Gotpixe De Mornay Ep. Ded. 1 A right 

reat enterprise, and (in the judgement of most men) over- 

rd, 18g¢ Trenxcn Sind. Words v. 149 Ben Jonson is 
overhard on ‘neologists '. 1854 Wuittica Voices 25 Thy 
task may well seem over-hard. 

B. adv, Too hard. 

1677 Giurin Demronol. (1867) 46 He will not urge it over- 
hard. 1826 Scott iWoodst, xxii, ‘That the party had been 
over-hard travelled. 

So O-ver-ha‘rdenv.; O-ver-ha‘rdly adv, ; O'ver- 
ha‘rdness. 

[a 1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arh.) 39 Not stamering, or 
oner hardlie drawing forth wordes.] 1582 T. Watson Centuric 
of Lone xxxvi. heading, He blameth her overhardnes of 
heart, and the froward constellation of his owne natiuitie. 
1610 Hottaxn Camden's Brit. (1637) 6 Not rel too farre 
fetched, but also over-hardly streined. a1691 Boyte J.) 
It was brittle like over-hardened steel. 

O-ver-hardy, @. [OVER- 28.] Too hardy; 
overbold, So O'ver-hardiness. 

[e 1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 23 Bot Alfride his broper 
gede to pe bataile, H& was ouer hardy, pe Danes he gan 
assaile, 1393 Lact. 2, P2. C.1v. 300 Ich halde hym ouer 
hardy ober elles nouht trewe.) 1589 Kare Tri. Love 5 
Fortune wt. in Hazl. Dedsley V1. 162 Hid under cloak of 
over-hardy love. a@isga Greene Selimus 823 To resist 
thein, were over-hardiness. FN a Ps, exxxvi, 7o And 
large-lim’d Og he did subdue, With all his over hardy crew. 

+ Overha‘rl,z. Se. Ods. [f,OvER-9 + Har v.1] 

1. ¢rans. To harass; to oppress; to handleroughly. 

1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. 11, 20 Tane wes the tovn 
that tyme and all ouirharld. 1570 Satir, Poems Reform. 
xiii, 27 Sum time be tratonris ar Innocentis onerharld, «1578 
Isee (Gprscyva 6]. 158 Sia J. Mecvit, Diary (1829) 88 
Thair bread winner, thair honour, thair estimation, all was 
gean, giff Aristotle sould be sa owirharled in the heiring of 
thair schollars. 

2. ©To handle. treat of, relate’ (Jam.). 

arsoo Colkelbie Sow 1. 429 (Bannatyne MS.) Thay war in 
the est warld, As is heir breuely ourharld, 

+Overharry, v. Ods. [OvER- 9, 25.] 

1. fntr. or absol. To pass over with devastation, 

r600 R. C. Fumée's Hist. Hungary 22 Though the 
enemies should ouerharrie from Mohacz vato Poson, 

2. trans. To harry or worry beyond measnre. 

1579-80 Noatu Plutarch (1895) 11. 74 His army was con- 
tinually turmoyled and overharried. 1665 J. Weaa Stone- 
Hlengiteia) 167 The English over-harried with the former 
long Troubles ..submitted willingly to his Power. 

O:ver-ha'rsh, a. [Over- 28.] Too harsh. 
So O-ver-ha‘rshly adv. ; O-ver-ha'rshness. 

a 1639 WHATELEY Frais 1, xi. (1640) 144 Good people 
are apt to be overharsh to them that wrong them. 24d. xx. 
203 Overharshnesse towards others for faults which we finde 
in them, 1668 H. More Div. Drad. u. xvi, (1713) 136 
That they be not over-harshly censorious. 1867 Trottopr 
Claverings xxxv, He took..a delight in being thus over- 
harsh in his harshness to her. 

O-ver-ha'ste, 5d. 
haste, excessive haste. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 972 But if drerines Or over- 
hast our bothe labour shend. “1626 Bacon Syva § 525 We 
would not have [readers]. account it strange or thinke that 
it is an over-haste. 1860 TyNpatt Glac. 1. xil 89, 1 escaped 
with a wounded hand, caused by over-haste. 

So O:ver-ha‘ste v.; O:ver-ha‘sten v. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 335 Vit sit it wel that thon eschuie 
That cthouthe Court noght overhaste. 1608 TorsELL Serpents 
To Radr., If I had not been overhastened in the businesse. 
1896 Daily News 10 Jan. 5/7 Not to overhasten matters. 

O-ver-hasty, 2. [Over- 28.] Too hasty; 
rash, precipitate. 

(c 1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gov. Lordsh. 111 Be noght ouer 
hasty yn bi werkys.] 1571 Gotornc Cadvin on Ps. xxxvii, 28 
Least any man should bee overhastie and swift in judgment. 
1602 Suaxs. Ham, 11. ii. 57 Our o’re-hasty Marriage. 1615 
Crooxe Body of Man 254 The safest way is not to be ouer- 
hasty to burie women . .for some haue beene knowne so long 
after their supposed deathstoreuiue. 1864 Bowen Logie ix. 
288 The Fallacy of over-hasty generalization is very frequent. 

So O-ver-ha‘stily adv.; O-ver-ha'stiness. 
£1440 Facod's Well 144 Whan pou etyst ouer-hastely, as 
it were an hownd. 1571 Gotoine Calvin on Ps. lv. 23 The 
vyce of over-hastynesse cannot otherwyse bee corrected. 
1577-87 Ho.insHeD Chron., Hist, Eng. vi. xi, heading, 
Manie of the Normans mt rsuing the Englishe ouerhastilie 
procure their owne death. 1844 Stancey Arnold (1858) 1. 
ili. 147 The defect of occasional over-hastiness, 186a ANSTED 
Channel Isl. 522 When he oyer-hastily condemns it. 

Over-haught, -haughty: see OvER- 28. 

Overhaul (évarh§'l), v. [OvER- 5, 14.] 

1. Nant, trans. To slacken (a rope) by pulling 
in the opposite direction to that in which it is 

, drawn in hoisting; to release and separate the 
bloeks of (a tackle) in this way. 

1626 Cart. Smitty Accid. Yung. Seamten 28 Hawle off your 
ley sheats, overhawle the ley bowlin, ease your mayne brases, 
1993 SMeaton Edysfone L.§ 158 Having so many times to 
stop, overhawl, and flit,..the work could not go on very 
speedily. Suytu Sailor's Word-bk. 5 Vy A tackle 
when released is overhauled. To get a fresh purchase, 


[OveR- 29b.] Too great 


306 


ropes are overhauled. To reach an object, or take off strain, 
wenther-braces are overhauled, 188a Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 61 Overhaul the bights down, 

2. Naut. and general, To pull asunder for the 
purpose of examining in detail; to investigate or 
examine thoroughly (e.g..with a view to repairs, 
etc.). Cf, Haun v. 1b. 

1705 J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc, Mem. X. 63 To appoint 
any person to overhaul these papers and accounts. 1743 
Burkerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 4 The People were 

enerally employ’d in over-hauling the Rigging. Lbid, Bg 

‘o-day 1 over-haul'd the Powder, and told the Lieutenant 
that I had twenty-three half Barrels in Store. 1800 JerFea- 
son Writ. (1859) IV. 324 We have..decided in Senate on 
the motion for overhauling the editor of the Aurora. 1830 
De Quincey in Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 67 His own ex- 
pressions of ‘overhaul’, for investigate, an *attackahle’, 
are in the lowest style of colloquial slang. 1884 Mas. (es 
Peaeo Zéro xiii, The drains. .are being overhauled. 

3. Naut. (rarely ¢ransf.) To overtake, come up 
with; to gain upon. See OVERHALE v. 4. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 266 The tide had overhauled 
us, and driven us to the eastward of our pore mooring: 
place. 1836 Maravat Mvdsh. Easy xix, We shalt fall in 
with plenty of boats and vessels if we coast it up to Palermo, 
and they may overhaul us. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk, 
s.v., A ship overhauls another in chase when she evidently 
gains upon her, 1886 Padt Mail G.27 Sept. 10/2 The empty 
carriages were..overhauled by a down fast goods train, 
which ran with great violence into the excursion train, 

Hence Overhau‘ler ; Overhauling v/. 5d. 

1769 Farconer Diet. Marine (1789), Overhauling. 809 
MAK Gil Blasvn. xv. (Rudg.) P 11 The most aggravating 
circumstance..was the overhauling of his acconnts. 1860 
Tomunson Useful Arts, Textile Fabr., Paper 12 The rags 
undergo another careful examination by women called over- 
lookers, or over-haulers, 1893 Chicago Advance 21 Dec, 
The wholesale overhauling and threatened turning upside 
down of existing tariff conditions. 

Overhaul (avarhgl), sé. [f. pree] The 
action, or an acl, of overhanling; a thorough 
examination or scrutiny, esp. with a view to repairs. 

1826 Capt. B. Haut Voy. Loo-Choo 1. i. 28 In the course 
of this overhaul, to which I most willingly submitted, they 
lighted on a pocket compass. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gioss., Overhani, the survey made by the Board of Trade 
inspector or other Government Official when a ship is about 


to undergo repairs. 
+O-ver-ha-ving, pfi.a. Obs. [f. OveR-28 + 


Havine pfl.a.} Having or inclined to have too 
much; greedy, avaricious. 

a1600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. vu. xxiii. § 5 No cause there 
was, why that which the clergy had should in any man’s 
eye seem too much, unless God himself were thought to be 
of an over-having disposition. 

Overhead (see below), adv., sb., a. Forms: 
see Oven and Heap, [The phrase over head 
written as one word: see OVER- 3!, 32, 33+] 

A. adv, (dwarherd). 

1. Above one’s head; on high, aloft; up in the 
air or sky, esp. in or near the zenith; on the floor 
or story above. (See also HEAap 50. 37 a.) 

1532 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford 109 Tymber 
owerhedde, as rafters and lathes. 1667 Mitton P. J. 1. 784 
Over head the Moon Sits Arbitress, and neerer to the Earth 
Wheels her pale course. 169 Favconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Yyiv, It is..hung over-head in the..cabin. 1884 W. 
Smite Kildrostan 11. L 4g Like the merle That sees a gled 
o'erhead. . 

‘b. So that the water or other surrounding sub- 
stance is over one’s head; so as to be completely 
submerged or immersed; also jig. (See OvER 


prep. 3; Heap sd. 37 b, 39 b.) 


rosa [hee Heap sd. 37h). 1706 Ref. upon Ridicule 110 
Her Husband was over-head in Debt. 178% PaiestLey 
Corrupt. Chr. 11. vu, 69 (They thought] it indecent to plunge 
persons over-head in water. 1816 J. Witson City er amene 
it v. 20 This standing overhead within a grave Hath made 
me colder than an icicle. 

+2. In each case, one with another, together. 
Obs. (Cf. Ger. wberhaupt.) esp. b. Taken together, 
or one with another ; reckoncd per head. Sc. 

¢ 1000 Etraic Hom. I. 30 pat axle man ofer heafod sceolde 
cennan his gebyrde. ¢1rg00 Maunvey. (Roxb,) xxv. 119 
Sum tyme it fallez,..pat he..childer wendez togyder in a 
company, and paire men menged owerheued (A/S. Cott. 
Titus her folk bep all medled in fere]. 1504-6 Ld. Treas. 
Aee. Scot. 111. 89, xxvj elne carsay blew, rede, quhit and 
gallow;..ilk elne iiijs. viijd. our hede. 1547 in W. Hunter 
Biggar & Ho. Fleming xxiv. (1862) 312, xxxij score viij 
sheep, price of the piece overheid. 1799 J. Roarrrson 
Agric. Perth 516 The rent, over-head..was under 1s. 6d, 
per acre. 1824 Scorr S¥. Konan's i, Just a Scots pint 
overhead..and no man ever saw them the waur o't. 

+3. Headlong, precipitately. ds. 

@1578 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T, S.) 1.77 
Quhat mischeif befallis them that runes owerheid to ony 
porpois witht out regaird or foirsight to god or man. 

+B. sé. Old term of Fence: app. A blow over 
the head. Ods. 

13.. K. Adis. (Laud MS.) 7385 Wel hij fiztten on leyn 
wib tresgat, wib reremeyn Wip ouerl oid & 29 Lok 
Aiper on obere be swerd so shook. 


C. adj. (Gavarhed). 

1, Placed or situated overhead, or at some distance 
above the ground. (In mechanics also applied to 
driving mechanism placed above the object driven, 
or to a machine having such mechanism.) 


1874 Trans. Amer. Inst, Mining Eng, 11, 68 The bell and 
hopper are suspended from an overhead railroad track, 1875 


OVERHEAT. 


Kutont Diet. Afech., Overhead-gear, driving-gear above 
the object driven.. Overhead Steam-engine, an engine in 
which the cylinder is above the crank, the thrust motion 
being downward. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 160/2 A 
telephone company were the owners of certain overhead 
wires. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Overhead check, same as 
Overcheck, 1898 Westm. Gas. 26 Feb, 6/3 Efforts are being 
made to introduce overhead wire electric tramways into 
London and the suburbs, - 

2. Applicable to one with another; ‘all-ronnd’; 
general, average: see A. 2. 

1891 Law Times XCII. 188/2 To gv a fair overhead 

ve 


sample of the wheat. 1892 Padi MadiG. 3 Aug. 3/3 An over- 
hea ae of so much per ton [for parcels] leaving Euston. 
Over-heady: see OvER- 28. 


+Overhea’l,v. Ods. [f. Oven- 8+ HEany.1] 
trans. To heal (a wound or sore) over the surface. 
Hence + Overhea ler Ods., one who or that which 


heals superficially. 

1sso Dx. Somerset in Coverdate's Spir. Perle Pref. (1588) 
Aivb, All Medicines of the soule..not hauing that clenser 
with them, be but overhealers. 1560 A. L. tr. Calvin's Foure 
Serm, Songe Ezech. Epist., Which so overheale the wound 
that it festreth and breaketh out afresh. 160r Hottano 
Pliny 11. 265 When any wound or sore is ouer healed. 


Overheap (dwarh#p), v. [Oven- 25, 8 Cf 
Ger, wberhdufen.] 

1. trans. To heap up or accumulate to excess. 

1450 tr. De Jmitatione mi, xxxv. 103 To restore all pinges, 
not only holy, but also gto Vi ouerhepid. 1830 Pusey 
Sfist, Enquiry W 433 Its dicta classica (overheaped as they 
are) were published by Reineccius. i 

2. To overlay with a heap or large quantity; to 
load, charge, or fill to excess by or as be heaping. 

1549 Coverpate, ete, Erase. Par. Titus 3 Y¥* knowledge 
of trueth which among y* Ethnikes was ouer heaped with 
the innencions of mans wysedom. 160 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 522 Oner-heaped with honourable benefits. 1832 
Cartyte Sazt, 1. viii, Overheaped with shreds and tatters. 

Overhear (éwarhies), v. [OE. oferhigran: 
see OVER- ? 5, 16, 18, 20.) 

In OE. oferhfgran appears as (1)=hear (simply), (2)=not 
listen, disregard, disobey; the latter sense is found also 
with MHG. gderheren ‘and MDu. overhéren; Kilian has 
‘ ouer-hooren audire ’ (hear), mod.Du. overhooren hear, hear 
one his lessons, mod.G, wberhéren miss hearing, fail to 
hear or catch; also, hear (alesson)through. Mod.Eng. over 
kear was app. a new combination in 16th c. meaning perhaps 
‘hear over or Seyond the intended reach of the voice ; or, 7% 
excess of the usval degree’: see quot. 1579-80 in sense 3.) 

+1. érans. Not to hearken to; to disregard, dis- 
obey. (OE.) 

¢893 K. Etraep Ores, ut. x. § 3 Swa he xr... para goda 
hiscepum oferhirde. Jdid. tv. xii. § ¢ Hie..purh his lare 
oferhierdon bam godum. 

+2. To hear; to hear through. Oés. 

¢893 K. Evrarp O7os. 1, xii. § 4 And eac ee se sepeling 
wzder hzefde, xe his plegan ze his zewill, bonne he para 
manna lintrego oferhierde. a 1300 Cursor MM. 11332 (Cott.) 
For gladnes he gaf a cri pat all ouerherd pat stode him bi 
(Gott. over herde; 77. L., herde}. ¢1325 Childhood of 
Yesus 443 His Maister schal beo Zachane, Pat him schal 
techen of clergie; Al ore lawe he hauez ouer herd, Of him 
he may beo wel i lered. ¢1400 Desty. Jray 11004 Panta- 
silia the pride of Pirrus ouer-herd. 


8. To hear (speech or utterance) that is not 
intended to reach one’s ears; to hear (a speaker) 


without his intention or knowledge. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm, bef. Edw. VI. (Ath) 117 He (Ld. 
Seymour before his execution] turnes me to the leue- 
terauntes seruaunte, and sayeth ‘Byd my seruannte spede 
the thynge that he wottes of’. V el, the worde was ouer 
heard. 1579-80 Norrx Plutarch (1676) 658 Cato over-heard 
them, for indeed his hearing was mery quick 1588 Suaks. 
LVL. L. WwW. iti, 130, I should blush.. To ore-heard, 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 312, 1 fell into lamentations, 
til] my Brother-in-law over-heard me. 171a STEELE Sfect. 
No. 422 P 2 He whispered a Friend the other Day, so as to 
be overheard by a young Officer. 1858 Froupe f/2s¢. Eng. 
Il]. xv, 310 The English government had agents in Rome 
whose business was to overhear conversations. : 

4. nonce-use. To hear told over, or over again. 

1688 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. it 95, I stole into a neighbour 
thicket by, And ouer-heard, what you shall oner-heare. 

Hence Overhea‘rd f//. a., Overheating vol, 3b.3 


also Overhea‘rer, one who overbears. 

1652 Lovepay tr. Calprenede's Cassandra \\. 88 To avoid 
overhearers in a matter of that secrecy. 1832 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. ¥. (1863)503 This is the third time, that I have 
appeared in the very equivocal character of an over-hearer, 
1883 Daily News2s Sept. 2/2 The overhearing [in telephones] 
..is due ta the fact that the electric current passing over one 
wire indnces a similar current in its neighbour in a reverse 
direction. 

Overheat (a'varhit), so. [OvER- 29.] Too 
great beat, excessive heat ; over eated condition. 

1599 T. M(ourer) Silkwormes 59 Colde sometimes kills 
them, sometimes ouer-heate. 1626 [see Oyen-cotp sd.], 1885 
Pall Mall G. 11 Mar. 9/1 The cause of the fire is attributed 
to ‘overheat of gas stove’. 

b. fig. Excessive ardour, 
etc. (cf. Heat sd, tr). 
-¢1640 J. Suvtn Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. x79 The over- 
heat and boldnes of whose ill-guided manhood. 1756 Mas. 
F. Beooxe Old Alaid No. 10, 72 An over-heat of temper. 
1870 J. H. Farswett Mod. Aen of Lett. iv. 85 This author 
has an overheat and vigorous fertility in his invention. 

Overheat (ou:varhi't), v. [Over- 27; ef. Ger. 
tiberheizen.| trans. To heat too much, heat to 
excess, make too hot. 

1398 Taeyisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Ixiv. (x495) 281 The 


fervour, vehemence, 


OVERHEATED. 


leprouse pacyent shall beware of meetes..that ouerheetyth 
the blood. 3180 Stoney Ps. xxut. ix, Whose hart,..like wax 
oreheated, Doth melt away. 1657 WVorth's Plutarch, Add, 
Lives (1676) 76 Fearing lest he should endanger his life b 
overheating himself, 1785 Mas. Asttey Le¢. in Mrs. Delany's 
Corr. Ser. u. TL. 408 You will be discreet, and not over- 
heat yourselfin dancing. 866 Mas, Cartyur Left, IU. 333 
Furnaces overheated in tasting Landseer's ‘great lion’. 

b, fig. Toexcite to excessive warmth of feeling, etc. 

a 1667 Cowie Ode Ld, ae Verses v, When it wero 
dangerous for me To be o’er-heat with praise! 168a N. O. 
Botleax's Lutrin 1, 133 So storm'd the Prelate, with his 
Dream o're-heated. 

Hence Overhea‘ted pf/.a.; Overheating vb/. sd. 

161a WoovaLL Surg, Slate Wks. (1653) 188 An overheating 
or boyling in the blood by reason of the hot humors. 1 
Inceto Bentiv. & Ur. 1. (1682) 115 To give the over-heated 
Earth leave to cool it self. 1872 Lippon Elem. Relig. v. 
183 Like children, with overheated imaginations, 187 
Knicut Diet, Mech., Overiin en ne: a pipe throug 
which steam is caused to pass in order to be superheated. 

Overheave (dovarhi-y), v. [OE. had Bae 
(only in sense ‘to pass over’); cf. OHG. ubarhepfan, 
-hever to pass over, leave out, refl, to exalt one- 
self, Goth. (refl.) ufarhaffan to exalt oneself; f. 
Over-?5 + Heavev. ‘The mod. sense 4 (OVER- 
21) has no connexion with the earlier senses.] 

+1. érans. To pass over, neglect, omit. Ods. 

£895 K. Alvraep Oros. 1, viii. § 4 Ic wat zeare, bxt ic his 
sceal her felaoferhebban [prwterire]. claws Laws of Edward 
c. 8 (11) (Schmid) Gif hit hwa oferhebbe, bete swa we xr 
ewadon, 13.. Body & Soul 61 in Mag's Poems (Camden) 
34 The pore coden al besyde For ever hem thou over-haf. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) a4s gh Tite dome he gaf 
on foles for ber misdede, No man be ouerhaf, bot alle borgh 
lawe 3ede. /brd. 296 Oure Kyng Sir Edward oner litiMle he 
gaf, Tille his barons was hard, ouerhipped pam ouerhaf. 

+2. (?) To overcome, conquer. Obs. 

7903 R. Brune ‘andl. Synne 6911 A sykenes hym over 
hal.” ¢ 1330 — CAron. Wace (Rolls) 13754 So harde strokes 
be Bretons gaf, pe Romayns route al oner-haf, 

+3. To lift or raise above something else; to 
exalt. Obs. [Over 1 (4).] 

a1300 £. E, Psalter \xxili). 16 Over-hoven sal be Over Yban 
his truyte. 

4. ref. To overstrain oneself In heaving or lifting. 

1808 Jed. Frn/. X1X. 502 A Hernia. .which was. .increased 
.-by overheaving himself, in carrying water. 

O-ver-hea'vy, @ [OveEn- 28.] Too heavy; 
of excessive weight. So O-ver-hea'viness. 

[1g08 Dunaar Tua Aartit W. 165 [It] wes berdin our 
hevy. 1533 More Debcll. Salem Wks. 993 If they be not 
ower heauy they may beare theim home, and those that be 
to heauy..tye ropes to theyr tailes and draw them home. 
1611 Srezo Mist. Gi. Brit, vu. xxv. § 1. 308 King Ethelre: 
..Set his seeming over-heany Crowne vpon his Nephew 
Kenreds head. s6a2 Mauynes Ac. Law-AMereh. 417 The 
reformation of the ouerhcauinesse of our pound weight Troy 
in the Tower. 1657 jsee OveR- HoT}. 

Overheghere, -hezere: see OVER-HIGH. 
O-ver-hei‘ght, 53. rare. [Oven- 29.) Ex- 
cessive height. Also tO-ver-hei:ght v. Ods. 
[Over- 22], ¢vans. to surpass in height, fg. to 
excel; O:ver-hei'ghten v [OVER- 22, 27], Ta. 
= prec. (o6s.); b. to heighten too much. 

1611 Sreen //ist.Gt. Brit. vu. xi. (1623) 263 The greatnesse 
of his Port, that much in her eyes oner-heighted her 
hushands, ¢2611 Carman /érad u. 411 So Agamemnon 
Jove that day made overheighten clear That heaven-bright 

664 Power Exp, Philos. 1.63 Subterraneous Damps 
do sometimes..grow to that over-sheight of fermentation, 
that they fire of themselves. fod. Such expressions do not 
merely heighten the effect, they over-heighten it. 

Over-heinous: see Over- 28. 

+Overheld, v. [f. Over- 3, 6+ Hiern v7.) 

1. txtr. To bend, slope, incline, or fall over. 

ar400-50 Alexander u Fall hige pingis ouer-heldis to 
held oper-quile [Dud/. AES. The hyest thyng rapest heldes 
ober while}. 

2. trans. To pour over or across. 

138 Wveur Jer. xiviii. 11 He restede in drestis, ne is 
ouerheld [1388 sched out] fro vessel in to vessel. 

Overheld, pa.t. and pple. of Overnoxp. 

t Overhe'le, v. 04s. Also Sc. -heild. [OEF. 
oferhkelian to cover over, conceal, f. ofer-, OvEu- 
8 + HeLe v., HEILD v.] érans. To cover over. 
Hence + Overhe'ling vé/. sd. 

@ 1050 Lider Scintill, xiiii. (1889) 144 Real..na to fager- 
hysse ac for nedbehefe oferhelincge. ¢1a00 Trin. Coll. 
Hom, 73 Min shamfastnesse .. over-heled min bend ofte. 
614 Enayson Mor. Fad, ui. (Cock & Fox) x2vill, Ane 
fabill, ..ouerheillie with typis figurall. 1513 Douctas ‘nets 
Lt iv. 17 Ane wode abuife ourheitdis ae is rank bewis. 

Overhelm, -helped, etc.: see OVER-. 

t+ Overhe'nt,v. Oss. [f. Over- 14+ Hentz] 
érans. To lay hold upon; to overtake. 

© 1330 R. Baunnr Chon, Wace (Rolls) 9115 (Petyt MS.) 
W hen al were slayn bey mot ouerhent, ‘I’o Wynchestre sire 
Vier went. 1590 Srenser /. Q, 1. x. 18 But she so fast 
pursewd, that him she tooke..Als his faire Leman flying 

through a brooke She overhent. 1596 /did. v. x. 36 The 
hindmost in the gate he overhent. 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer 
axv, When Phochos..clears the Sky with ee overhent. 

+O-verhe:r, -herre. 04s. [f. Over- ab+ 
Her sé., lord.} geperior lord, overlord. 

¢ 1230 //ali Meid. ag Hare ouerherren witid ham. 

Overhie (dvarhoi-), v. 2704s. [f. OveR-22(14), 
4 + Hiev.tohaste. (OE. had oferhigian in sense 
‘overreach’.)] 
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1. ¢rans. To overtake by hastening after. Sc. 

3375 Baasous Bruce mt. 737 Bot the kingis folk that.. war 
Dehiuer off fnte, thaim gan our-hy. ¢1420 Avow. Arthur 
xix, He prekut_oute prestely, And aure-hiet him radly. 
3535 Stewart Cron. Scot. cen 1. 145 Quhome tha ouir- 
hyit into ony place, Tha dang thame doun as dourlie as 
tha docht. 1634-5 Masv Srencea Lvidence in Cal. State 
Papers, She would run ak after it to qyereake it, and did 
Overyo it sometimes. 165a Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 
182 Which of us should overhye the other in celerity. f 4 
Crooxsuank /fist. 1. 395 (Jam.) At last one of the best 
mounted overhighed the iliun. 1834 Iloce in Fraser's 
Mag. ws 276 Angus. .with his long strides began to overhie 


b. To leave behind by hastening on. rere. 

@36a1 Frercuer HW rld-goose Chase 1, i, Within this eight 
hours I took leave of him, And over-hied him, having some 
slight business That forced me out 0’ th’ way. 

2. éntr. To pass over swiftly (as time). rere. 

1g8a Stanynurst nets ut. 86 Nor yeet was mydnight 
overhyed, when that Palinurus, From bed nimblye fleeth. 

O:ver-hi:gh, 2. and adv. [OE. oferhéah : see 
OVER- a5, 28. Cf. MEHG., Ger. wberhoch.] Ex- 
ceedingly high; too high (/¢. aay ~ Je 

a. adj. aso00 Runie Poem 26(Gr.) Esc SPoferheah eldum 
dyre. ¢ 1200 ONIN 17061, & tatt wass oferrheh & all Unnfele 
modijnesse, 1508 Dunear Myting 188 And oft beswakkit 
with ane ourhie tyd. 1587 Gotpinc De Afornay xxxiv. 541 
To esteeme more the bookes that are darke by reason of 
their onerhigh stile. 1642 Lp. Mountacu in Buccleuch 
MISS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 300 Things may be carried 
with an over-high hand. 1897 Datly News 31 Dec. 8/3 
Before the sun was overhigh in the heavens. 

b. adv. 15997 Hooxer Lect. Pol. v. lxxvi. § 5 Men ouer- 
high exalted either ia honor, or in power. 1627 Drayton 
Miseries Q. Margt. 70 Their Amhition looking onerhie. 

So + Overhigher (-hejere) a., used to render 
L. superior; Over-highly adv. 

1382 Wycuir Job xxxi. at What 1 sa3 me in the jate 
overhezere. 1614 Rareicn A7ist. World 5 
two Authors is over-highly commended of trustinesse. 


+ Overhi-gh,v. 04s. [Over- 27, 25: ct. MHG. | 


uberhochen.| trans. a. To lift or raise too high. 
b. To exalt supremely (tr. L. superexaltare Vulg.) 

1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 8 Pat sche be noghte 
lyghtly oner-heghede in the ayre of wynde. ¢ 1380 Wyciir 
Sel Wks, UN, 62 (Benedicite) Herie 3 and overe-hize 3¢ 
him in al tyme..pat bing overhigib anopir bing bat seib it 
pee alle obere creaturis: and so overhizinge, propirly is 
lovynge proprid to God. /2id. 66, etc. 

Over-hill, ¢. and adv. (Over- 32, 31.) 

A. adj, (o-ver-hill). a. Situated or dwelling 
beyond a hill or hills. b, The route of which is 
across the hills. B, adv. (over-hi'll). Over the hill. 

1765 H. Timacacaxe Afem. Title-p. Mlustrated with an 
Accurate Map of their Over-hill Settlement. 1895 J. Winsor 
Mississ. Basin 183 To prepare the way for a revival of this 
over-hill trade. 1902 Dundee Advert. 7 June 4 This ridge 
divides the underhill and the overhill men. Overhill, to the 
south, they raise corn and sheep; underhill, to the north, 
they are graziers and dairy fotk. 

+ Overhi'll, v. Cds. [f. Over- 8 + Hitt v1) 
trans, To cover over, cover up; = OVERHELE v. 

a1300 £. E. Psalter xiii. 16 Schenschipe of mi face over- 
hild me ai. ¢. 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 460 
Overhille the flesshe with the ei 1983 Bare Gardiner's 
De wera Obed. Gvjb, He..thinketh he lyeth closely in 
covert, as though his sides were overhilled. 1608 B. Jonson 
Masque Beauty, Thy haire, thy beard. .ore-hil'd with snow. 
+Overhi'p, v. Oos. [f. Over- 5 + Hip v1 
Cf. MHG, sberhiipfen.] trans. To hop over; 
always fig. to pass over, pass by, omit, miss, ‘skip’. 
¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 64 For Mayster 
Wace pe Latyn alle rymes, Pat Pers onerhippis many tymes, 
e1440 Promp. Parv. 372/2 Ovyt hyppyn, or ouer skyppy, 
..omitte, 1513 Douctas <ineis 1. Prol. 154 The thre first 
bukis he hes ourhippit quyte. 1600 Hottano Livy v. xiv. 
189 Excellent men..whom to by and ouerhip, they 
thought the people would have bene ashamed. 1608 T. Hut- 
ton and Pt. Def. Ministers' Reas. Ref. Subscr.65 When 
they come to the genealogies in S. Matthew & S. Luke, over- 
hipp the places, pretending they are a ranck of hard words. 

b. absol, or intr. . 

¢ 1300 in Langtoft's Chron. in Pot. Songs (Camden) 303 For 
he haves retnreies hise tipet is typpede, hise tabard es 
tome. 1377 Lance. P. PLB, xv. 379 Wher-fore I am 
afered of folke of holikirke, Lest bei ouerhuppen as other 
don in offices & in houres. 1483 Caxton Quatuor Serm. 
(Roxh) 21 They must also in the quere red and synge wyth 

. denocion of soule, not onerhippyng ne momblyng. 

Overhip, adv.: see OVER- 31. 

O:ver-hi't,v. [Oven- 27, 13.] érans. a. To 
‘hit’ or affect unduly (with adversity, etc.). b. 
To hit beyond the mark aimed at; to go beyond 
instead of exactly hitting. a - 

1816 Sporting Afag. XLVIIL 173 The Captain.. ing 
over-hit with ie rushed into the presence of his Creator. 
1868 Browninc Agamemnon 796 How ought 1 revere thee, 
—nor yet overhitting Nor yet underbending the grace thre 
is fitting? , 

Overhohe, variant of Overuow, Oés. 

+ Overhorld,v. 06s. rare. [OE. had oferheal- 
dan to hold over, delay to do, neglect; bnt the 
17th c, senses were new (etiations | , 

. trans. ‘To over-estimate ; to hold at too high 
arate, [OvER- 27.] . 

3606 Suans. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii, 142 If he overhold his price 
so much, Weele none of him. 

2. Tohold back, withhold, restrain. (Cf, OF HOLD.) 

s6a7 SANDERSON Sern. 1. 258 It was God that over-held 
him from doing it. 


Neitherofthese | 


OVER-INDULGENT. 


Over-hollow to Ovor-honour: see Over-. 

+ O-verhope,s}. Os. [Ovrn-29.] Too great 
hope or confidence ; presumption. 
€ #330 R. Broxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 62! shetvt MS.) 
Bot tis ouerhope [v.7. ouerwenyng} gan ‘aille, ax 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton AS. (1867) 10 Ne we sali no; hte 
com s0 ferre in-to ouerhope for to trayste so mekill In Goldes 
gudnes pat we sall hope to hauo pat blysse with-owttene 

de dedys, ¢ 1440 Jacod's Well 85 Oon is presumpcyoun, 
mat is, ouyt-hope, 

+ Overhorpe, v. Oss. [OveR- 25.) To hope 
exceedingly: rendering L. ssepersperare. 

a 1300 £. E. Psalter cxviii. 43 For in pi domes over-boped 
Tai + oF Wyeutr /éid., For in thi domes | ouer hopide. 
1669 Trarr in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 74 The 
Vulgate rendereth it sugersperav/, | have over-hoped. 

Over-hopped : see Over- 28 d. 

Ovver-hot, 2. (Oven- 25, 28.] Excessively 
hot; too hot. 

1386 Cnaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. & T. 402 Another seyde 
the fir was ouer hoot [v. 7. ouerhoot} 1575 Tureerv. Fanti. 
conrie 195 Make it in manner redde whote in the fire, but 
ra not overwhote : (for yron is very violent if it be too much 

et). 165a-6a Heviin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/a The 
over-hot, or Torrid Zone, is betwixt the two Tropicks, 1657 
Divine Lover 166 Cloths. .ouer hesuy, & ouerhott for the 
summer. Mod. ‘Vhe greenhouse is over-hot. 

Overhours: sce Over- 19. 

Overhouse (dvarhaus), a. [f. Oven prep., 
Over- 32 + House st] Passing over and sup- 
ported hy the roofs of houses (instead of posts): 
said of telegraph or telephone wires. 

1859 Town Talk 26 Mar. 566/2 The completion of the 
overhonse line of telegraph uniting her Majesty's Printing 
Office, Ficet Street, and the.. Honse of Lords. 1676 Preece 
& Sivewaicut Telegraphy 226 In large towns, where it 
becomes impossihle to plant poles for the support of the 
wires, overhouse telegraphs are had recourse to. 

Over-housed (d«:varhou'zd), po/.a. [f. Oven- 
28d + Housep pf/. 2.1] Waving honse accom- 
modation in excess of one’s requirements or means. 

1887 Spectator 5 Mar. 318/a A doctor is always over- 
honsed from professional necessities, 1887 Jessorr Arcady 
i, 15 The rural clergy..too many of them find themselves 
quite overhoused. 

+Overho've,v. Oés. [f. Oven- 1+ Hovev.!] 
érans. To hover or float over or above. 

1363 Lancet. P. PL. A. ut. 201 Pat is be Riecheste reame 
ie Reyn oner honep! 1377 /érd. B. xvii. 169 What pis 
i3te bymencth, by ouer-houeth helle pus. ¢1420 Padlad. 
on dHusb. L974 Whenne other seen derke clondis onerhowue. 

Overhoven, obs. pa. pple. of OVERHEAVE. 

Overhover, v.: see OVER- 1. 

+ Overhow’,v. 04s. (OE. oferhogian, f. ofer-, 
Over- 7 + Aogian, How v.! to think, consider: cf. 
ONG. nbarhugen, Goth. ufarhugan to despise.) 
trans. To despise, disdain. 

888 K. AEtyxeo Bveth. vii. § 2 Oferhoga hi and adrif hi 
fram de. 97s Blick. Hom. 49 Se pe Godes bebod ofer- 
hozab. a 1as0 Prov. “Elfred 443 in O. E. Misc. 128 Panve 
ack it sone ihe bip vnyqueme eernaray Ee ibod. 
a ago Owl & Night. 144 An over-hohep panne 

Over-humanize: see OVER- 27. 


Overhung (stress variable), p/. a. (pa. pple. 
of Overuane v.] ; 

1. Placed so as to project or jut out above. 

1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4400/4 Taken out of the Stable... 
a bay Nag.., his fore Teeth a little over-hung. 

2. Having something (as a cloud, darkness, etc.) 
hanging over it. 

1845 ?. Parley's Ann. V1. 280 The dark overhung streets. 

3. Suspended or supported from above. 

1687 D. A. Low Slachine Draw. (1893) 43 A wrought-iron 
overhung crank. 1890 Cent. Diet. s.v. Door, Overhung 
door, a door supported from above, as ip some forms of 
sliding barn- and car-doors. 

4. fover- 18.) That has been hung too long 
(see Hanxo v. 1b). 

1895 Punch 11 May 222/3 An over-hung hare. 
Over-hurl to -importation: see OVER-. 


+ Over-increase. Os. [OvzR- 5, 19.] A 
surplus, an overplus. 

1579-80 Nostu Plutarch (1676) 27 He .. made Colony of 
it (as « place to send the over-increase of Rome unto). 1600 
Hottann Livy xxx11. i, 809 To cause all the treasure taken 
out of the temple of Proserpina, to bee, restored thither 
againe, with an ouer-encrease to make satisfaction. 

O:ver-indulge, v. [Over- 27.) ¢rans. To 
Indulge too much or to excess. Also intr. for 
reff, So O-ver-indu‘iged f7/. a. 

3741 Ricnaapson Pamela (1824) [. 228, 1 shall... teaze 
him like an a 3759, Samant Figipixc 
Citess of Dellwwyn M1. ‘heir own over-indulged Imagina- 
tions 286a Lytron St». Story lI. 175 Tbe character.. 
over-indulges its own early habit of estranged contemplation, 
1898 Voice (N. Y.)24 Feb. 4/2 To tempt and indace youog 
men to over-indulge in strong drink, , 

O-ver-indu'lgence. [OvER-29.] Excessive 
indulgence. So +Over-indulgency ; also Over- 
indu'igent a., too indulgent ; indulging too mach 
(tn something). aed 

@ 1631 Donne. Sevan. li. 516 Sleepe not lazily in an over- 
Indulgency to these affections. 1853 Mooorz Life Cleavings 
13 They may spoil your children by over-indulgence- hd 


ie Nn Ande Amatons u. aly. (1876) 618 | 
tare sr eialton food is a fruitful ce of 

1879 34. George's dtosp. Rep. is go The 

patients was over-Indulgent ia te 3 


OVER-INFORM. 


Over-inflation to -influence: see Over-. 

O:ver-info‘rm, v. [OveER- 27.] ¢rans. To 
inform, actuate, or animate to excess. So Over- 
info‘rmed ///. a. 

268r Devpen Ads. §& Achit. 1.158 A fiery soul, which.. 
o'er-informed the tenement of clay. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., 
Congreve Wks, 111. 159 Wit sa exuberant, that it_o’er- 
tnforms its tenement.’ 1870 Lowett Among my Bks, Ser... 
(1873) 184 Shakespeare's temptation is..to make a passion 
over-inform its tenement of words. 1899 Daily News 5 July 
9/3 A rest..for over-strained nerves, over-worked brains, 
and over-infarmed minds, __ 

Over-ink to -intensity: see OVER-. 

+ Over-inspe'ction, Obs. [OvEr-1.] Over- 
looking. 

1655 Furuea Hist. Camb. vi. § 24. 94 The Students when 
writing private letters, were used to cover them with their 
ather hand to prevent over-inspection. 

+Over-intrea;t,v. 0és. (Oven-11,10.] évans. 
a. To prevail upon by entreaties (¢o do something) ; 
to over-persuade. b, To persnade to come over, 

@ 1639 W. Wuarecey Prototypes i. xxvi. (1640) 81 Either 
over-intreated, or by threatenings overborne, ta doe some 
evill thing at a superiours motion. 1658 Whole Duty Man 
viii. § 19 They have at the first been over-intreated to take 
a cup, after that another. @ 1661 Futtra Worthies, Bedford- 
shire (1662) 117 John Coles Esquire of Somerset-shire over- 
intreated |itm into the western parts. 

Over-issne (dvari‘fin, -itsiv), sd. [Over- 
29.) An issue in excess: see next. 

1803 Edin. Rev, 111. 252 A general depreciation of the 
currency, by a universal over-issue of notes. 1861 Gosenen 
For. Exch. 63 When, through the over-issue of paper 
maney, a general rise of prices ensues, the price of gold, as 
measured by paper money, rises with the rest. 1866 Law 
Times LX XX. 280/a ‘The personal liability of the five 
directors upon an over-issue of debenture stoc F 
_O:ver-i'ssue,v. [Over- 27.] ¢vans, To issue 
in excess; ¢. g. to issue legal tender notes, stocks, 
shares, or debentures of a joint-stock company, 
beyond the amount authorized by law or by the 
articles of association ; to issue any notes in excess 
of the issuer’s ability to pay them on demand. 
Also to print or ‘issue’ postage-stamps beyond the 
needs of the postal service. 

, 1837 Carnoun Wés, IIT. 64 The banks had over-issued, 
it is true, hut their over-issues were to the Government. 
1879 Lusaock Addr. Pol. & Educ. ii. 41 The bank directors 
ought not to over-issue notes. 

ver-itch to Over-jaded : see OvEr-. 

Ovver-joy’, sd. [Ovrr- 29.] Excess of joy, 
too great joy. So O'ver-joy'ful a., too joyful; 
O-ver-joy‘ous @., too joyous. 

[ts93 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. i. 31 Termes, such as my wit 
affoords, And ouer ioy of heart doth minister.) @ 1631 
Donne Lett. (1651) 299 The over-jay of that recovered mee. 
1711 J. Greenwooo Eng. Gram. oo Overjoyfull, 1791 
Mao. D'Aaatav Diary Aug., Tears shed..ali for over-joy. 
1856 Mas. Baowninc Aur. Leigh 3. 47 Born To make my 
father sadder, and myself Not overjoyous. 1870 Spuacron 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii. 11 One who died at the foot of the 
scaffald of overjoy at the receipt of his monarch’s pardon. 

Overjoy (Zve1,dz0i),v. [OvER-1(c),25,27,21.] 
tl. To rejoice over (rendering L. supergaudére). 

1382 Wveur Ps, xxxiv. [xxxv.] 19 Querioze not to me that 
enemyen to me wickeli [Yu/g. Non supergaudeant mihi). 

2. trans, To fill with extreme joy; to transport 
with joy or gladness, (Now chiefly in pa. ppie.) 

1571 Gotpine Caluin on Ps, xxiii. 1 Prosperitie maketh 
many sa drunken, that they..overjoy themselves. 1678 
SuaoweLt Troon tt. Wks. 1720 11. 320 You over-jo 
with your presence! 1768-74 Tuckra ZL. Wat. (1834) IL. 527 
I..should be overjoyed to lend him a helping hand. eas 
Dickens Mart. Chus, xii, 1..have been perfectly charm 
and overjoyed to-day, to find you just the same as ever. 

b. intr. To rejoice too mach, 

1720 Boston Four/, State (1797) 208 We are apt to ney: 

+3. To overcome or overwhelm with joy. Oés. 

1631 Bre. Wespe Quietn, (1657) 32 We shall..be so far 
master over our passions as not to overjoy our grief, nor 
overgrieve our joyes. 

Hence Overjoyed //. a., whence Overjoy‘ed- 
ness. 

1634 B. Jonson Love's Welc. Bolsover, The overjoyed 
master of the house. 1647 W. Baownr Polex. v. 4 We 
overjoyednesse, his transports, and extasics, at the sight of 
that beauty. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton xiii, (1840) 223 
The poor overjoyed men were in haste to go back. 

Over-judging, -judicious ; see Oven-. 

Overjump,v. [OveER- 5, 26, 23.] 

1. tvans. and intr. To jump over ; fig. to pass 
over; to transcend. 

1608 Syivestea Du Bartas u. iv. wv. Decay 798 A stiff. 
throw'n Bowl, which running down a Hill, Meets ifs the way 
some stub, .. but instantly it hops, It over-jumps. a@ 1634 
Maaston (Webster 1864), We can not so lightly overjump 
hisdeath. 1877 Buackin Weise Men 233 If there be gods, 
or if there be not, overjumps my ken. 

2. trans. To jump too far over. b. ref. To jump 
too far for one’s strength. 

1861 Wuyte Meuvittr Mkt. Harb. 72 She {a mare] was 
prone to overjump herself when she didu't run through 
them [feaces), 1894 Datly News 11 Dec. 2/6 If he has a 
fault it is a tendency to overjump his fences. 

Over-just, -jutting, etc. : see OvER-. 

O:ver-kee:p, v. [OveR- 27, 18.) érans. a. 
To keep or observe too strictly. b. ‘To keep too 
long. Hence O-ver-kept f7/. a. 
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1608 Br. Hatt Pharisaisute Wks. (1627) 410 God would 
have a Sabbath kept: they ouer-keepe it. 1679 O. Hey- 
woop Drartes (1881) 11. 265 kt [flesh] was pod for nothing 
being over-kept. 1836 Sporting Mag. XLVILI. 258 If birds 
are overkept their legs will be dry. 1837 Lockuart Scott 
xli, An over-kept haunch of venison. ‘ 

O-ver-ki-nd,¢. [OveR- 25, 28.] Excessively 
kind, too kind. So O’ver-ki‘ndly adv.; O°ver- 
ki*ndness, excessive kindness, too great kindness, 

1476 Sia J. Paston in P. Lett. ILI, 153 They leyhe to 
me onkyndenesse ffar ovyrkyndenesse. 1599 Suaxs. Much 
Ado v. i, 302. 1601 Sia W. Coanwatiis Disc. Seneca 
(1631) 61 How subject the people are to take aver kindly, 
upon the actions performed for their good by great men, 
ars Snaxs. Wint. T. 1. i. 23 Sicilia cannot shew himselfe 
ouer-kind to Bohemia. 2824 Miss Mitroap Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 9, 1 love them, ‘not wisely, but too well’, and kill 
them with over-kindness, 1899 CaockeTr Kit Kennedy 38 
To such, Miss Keturah was often over-kind. 

O-ver-king, o'-verking. “ist. [Oven- 2b.] 
A superior king ; a king who is the superior of other 
rulers having the title of king. : 

¢1200 Oamin 6906 Onaxen hiss azhenn oferrking Itt birrde 
himm wel abiggenn. a1 Cursor Af, arias Ue mak 
knaulage wit sum-thing Til sir august, pair ouer-king. 1851 
Sin F. Patcaave orm. & Eng. 1. 516 His brother Gorm 
quarrelled with their King or ‘Over-king’, 1874 Garren Short 
Hist. vii. § 8. 433 The King of Connaught, who was recognized 
as overking of the island by the rest of the tribes. 1885 
Fageman Elfred in Dict. Nat. Biog. 1. 160/2 The over- 
king at Winchester [AElIfred] understood the position of the 
over-king at Mykéné [Agamemndén] so much better [etc.]. 

Over-knavery, etc.: sce OVER-. 

O-ver-kmee,¢. [OvER- 32.] Reaching above 


the knee. 
1858 Caatyty Fredk. Gt. 1. i, High aver-knee military 


boots. 1880 Plain Hints Needlework 28 There are ten 
distinct parts in a full-sized over-knee stocking, 1895 
Century Mag. Aug. 573/2 Ample over-knee boots. 

O:ver-know’, v7. [Over- 27.) ¢vans. To 


know or recognize too much, 

1639 Fuutxe Holy War in. xiv. (1840) 140 His humility 
was admirable; as being neither ignorant of his greatness, 
nor over-knowing it. 

So O'ver-know'ing ///. a., too knowing. 

41656 Br. Haut Gt, Jmfposter (R.) The heart of man is 
wholly set upon cozenage ; the understanding over-knowing, 
mis-knawing, dissembling. 

O-ver-la‘bour, sé. [Over- 29.] 

+1. AAet. Excessive elaboration in literary style, 
loading with too much detail (rendering Gr. mept- 
epyla; cf. L. curtosttas), 

1589 Puttennam Eng, Poeste yt. xxii (Arb) 265 The 
Greekes call it Peréergra, we call it over-labor, iumpe with 
the originall, 

2. Ixcessive labour or toil. 

1814 Sporting Mag. 147 The weariness of over-labour. 

Over-labour (-lé"ba1), v. [See below.] 

1. ¢rans. To overwork; to overcome, fatigue, 
or harass with excessive labour; to overburden. 
[Over- 21 (?), 23, 27.] 

1530 Patscar. 648/2, 1 overlabour, ye me surlaboure, .. 
he overlaboured hym_ selfe yesterday. 1598 GaeNnEewey 
Tacitus, Germanie iii (1622) 262 it is a rare matter 
to beat their slaues, or over-labour or emprison them. 1671 
Micton Sanson 1327 With shackles tir'd, And over- 
labour'd at thir publick Mill. @1718 Penn Afaxims Wks. 
1726 I. 848 If any Point over-labours thy Mind, divert and 
relieve it, by some other Subject. 1803 J. Kenny Society 
11 Those careful thoughts that oft O'er labour Reason to 
untimely ruin, 1842 Manninc Serm. xiv. (1848) 1. 205 
Those who cannot wait on God daily, because they are so 
over-laboured in doing the nothingnesses of society. 

2. To labour excessively at, take too great pains 
with; to elaborate to excess. [OveER- 27,] 

1588 Garene Perimedes 29 Nature in them seemeth to be 
ouerlaboured with arte. 1797 Buake Regic. Peace iii, Wks. 
VIIL. 304 Over-labouring a point of this kind, has the direct 
contrary effect froni what we wish, 1823 A-xraminer 673/2 
Earl ie does not..over-labour a part of a subject. 

+3. To surpass in labonr, Os, [OVER- 22.] 

1607 Markuam Caval. 1, (1617) 67 The good stond horse 
will euer beate and ouerlabour the good Gelding. 

+4. ?To belabour. Obs, [OvER- 8(?).] 

1632 Litucow 7'rav, vith. 373 These Sauages..ouer-laboured 
vs with Bastinadoes. 

Hence Over-la‘boured f#/. a.,-la‘bouring v/, sd. 

1604 Epmonos Observ. Cxsar's Commt. 123 ‘The wearied 
and ouerlaboured were seconded by fresh supplies. 1626 
Beanaan Isle of Man (1627) 174 Covetousnesse.. causeth 
niggardly house-kee; ing and over-labouring of servants, 
1734 Watrs Relig. 10, Ixxv. sey 263 My midaight lamp, 
and my o’er-labour’d head. 1842 Mannixc Serm, xiv. (1848) 
1, 205 The poor working man wrings a scant livelihood out 
of an over-laboured week. 

Overlace : see Over- 8. 


Overla‘de, v. [f Over-+Lapev. Insense2z 
=OHG. ubarhkladan, Ger. tiberladen.J 


+1. ¢vans. To lade or draw water out of, Ods. 

aizz5 Ancr. R. 368 Pot pet walled swude, nule he beon 
ouerladen, oder kold water iworpen perinne and brondes 
widdrawene? 

2. trans. To load with too heavy a burden, to 
overload ; to overburden, [Over- 21, 27. 

(Chiefly in pa. pple. everdaden, in ME. -/ade,in 16-17th, c. 
also -daded.) 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 621 Cleopatras, 
Jade a schip or barge. ?a141z Lypc. Two Merchants 610 
And yiff a tre with frat be ovirlade.. Both braunche and 
bough wol enclyne and fade. 1531 Tinoate Ax. 1 Yohn 
(1537)27 The byshoppes..solde theyr penaunce to the riche, 


Men may ouer- 


OVERLANDER. 


and ouerladed the poore, 1587 Fiurminc Contn. Hodinshed 
ILI. 1969/1 One of the kings ships..was drowned in the 
middest of the haven, by reason that she was overladen with 
ordinance. 1618 Raueicu Ret. (1664) 44 Their fleece 
taken from them lest it overlade them, and grow tao heavy. 
1856 Mas. Brownine Aur. Leigh 1. 806 Since friend Betwixt 
us two, forsooth, must be a word So heavily overladen, 

Hence Overla‘den fA/. a.; Overlading vél. sb, 

3494 Fapyan Chyon. vit. ccxxxi. 263 He was vnweldly by 
reason of over ladynge of flesshe. 1654 Gavton Pleas. 
Notes w. vi-vii. 209 Will you like an overladen Tree, be 

ropt up witha fork? 1811 Two Rep. Thames Navig, 2B 
Yo prevent the overlading of barges. 1866 Rusxin Crown 
Wild Olive iv. (1898) 195 Help up the overladen horses. 

Overlaid, #7/. a.: see under OVERLAY v. 

+ O-verlaik, Os. Also-layke,-lake. [f.Oven 
adv.+-LAlK.] The fact or quality of being over; 
superiority. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1861 To olle ay on his vndireling for 
ouer-laike [v. ». ouerlayke] a quyle. bd. 3101 Pinke pat 
allanely af god pis pike [v.7. overlake] pou haucs,  ~ 

Overlair, obs, form of OVERLAYER. 

O-verla:nd, 36. focal. Land held by a parti- 
cular tenure in the west of England :. see quots. 

1769 Eng. Displayed 44/2 The tenuresare copyhold-lands 
cae Ke peso Over-lands are suliee to fines, 
but not to heriots, suits and service. 1801 Enclosure Com- 
wmirtsstoners of Cheddar Moor (E.D.D.), By Overlands or 
Overland Tenements are to be understood all lands whether 


| apen or inclosed, which do not, nor at any time heretofore 


did belong to auster, or ancient tenements, and for which no 
right of common in the moors or on the hill have been 
allowed. 1885 T. S. Houmes /Yést. Wookey ii. 53 Overland 
-.I rather think that under that head was included such 
villein holdings as fell into the hands of the lord by way 
of escheat from time to time, These... would after a time be 
regranted to other villeins. 1886 Evwoatuy WW. Somerset 
Word-bk., Overland, ,.land having oo farm-house upon it... 
Any piece of land let without farm huildings is called ‘a 
overland’. 1 Tablet 16 June 942 Lord Bute. inherited 
certain ancient feudal overlands in Glamorganshire. 

attrié. 1796 W. Maasuare W. Eng. 1. Gloss. , D. S.), 
Overland farm,..a parcel of land, without a house to it. 
1817 /rewman's Exeter Flying-post 7 Aug. 4 To be let.. 

verland ‘Tenement. 

O:verla‘nd, over land, adv. [Proper two 
words, OvER f7vep. and Lanp sé.: often hyphened 
or written as one.] Over or across land; by land 
(as opposed to ‘by sea’). tIn Langland: ‘ over 
the country’. 

[1362 Lanci. P. PL A. v. 258 Pat Penitencia his pike 
schulde polissche newe. Aud Jepe with him ouerlond al his 
lyftyme. 1393 Jééd, C. x. 189 Lolleres lyuyng in sleuthe 
and ouer londe[z. . ouerlond) strykers,} 1589 Hoasev 7rav. 
{Hak}. Soc.) App. 317 None of the Companies servauntes 
shuld be suffered to goe overland with letters, 1612 Suaxs. 
Cymé, ut. v. 8, 1 desire..A Conduct ouer Land, to Milford- 
liauen. 1664 Perys Diary 29 Oct., That De Ruyter is 
come overland home, 1748 Axson's ee u, iv. 165 The 
account seut over-land by Pizarro. 1786 Lp. Coanwatuis ta 
Corresp. 28 Dec. (Y.) The packet that was coming to us 
overland..was cut off by the wild Arabs between Aleppo 
and Bussora. 3793 Afisc. in Ann. Reg. 452 Observations 
on the Passage fron India, commonly called Over Land. 
Note. This expression, though extremely incorrect, is war- 
ranted by general use. 1872 Years Techn. Hest. Connt. 
61 The traffic being overland by way of Malacca. 1889'R. 
Borparwoon’ Robbery under Arms xii, V1 go back overland. 

Overland (du-varlend), a. [Attrib. use of 
prec, with change of stress: see OVER- 32.] Pro- 
ceeding or lying over or across land; performed 
by land; for or connected witha journey over land, 

Overland route, a route entirely or partly by Jand, as 
oper to an alternative route by sea; sfee. (1) the route 
to India by the Mediterranean, ‘ which in former days in- 
volved usually a Jand journey from Antioch or thereabouts 
to the Persian Gulf’ (Yule s. v.), but of which in later times 
the Isthmus of Suez was the only overland part left; (2) in 
America, any route westward from the Atlaatic tothe Pacific 
Ocean across the continent. 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Acc. Bks. 51/1 The present esta- 
blishment for the conveyance of over-land dispatches. 180 
Casttereacu ian |Vedlesley's ae (1877) 58: You wi 

robably hear from me, by an overland express. 1857 Grn. 

. Tuompson Andi Adz, (1858) 1. xxi. 75 [In 1822] I travelled 
..in Arab vessels, by what was nevertheless called the 
Overland route, from Bombay to Alexandria. 1861 W. 
Faiasaian Addr. Brit. Assoc., That country [India] may 
be reached by the overland route in less than a month. 

Overland, v. Australia. [f. OVERLAND adv.] 
a. intr. To go overland from one colony or part 
of Australia to another. b. ¢rans. To drive 
(stock) overland from one market to another. 

1873 Ranken Domin. Australia xiii (1874) 232 Herds 
used to be taken from New South Wales to South Australia 
across..the deserts of Riverina, That used to be called 
“overlanding’. 1885 Mrs. C, Prato Head Station (new 
ed.) 116, I can't ingeiee you ove eee cattle! 1900 Darly 
News8 Oct. 3/1 He one exploring from South Australia 
to the Carpentaria, overlanding. 

+O-verla:nder!, Obs. [app. a. Du, Over- 
lander = Ger. Oberlander, i.e. a dweller in the 
Oberland or upper country.) A dweller in the 
nplands of a country, a highlander; sfec. one 
dwelling in the higher lands of Germany, as opposed 
to a Netherlander or Low German. 

a1s48 Hatt Chron, Hen. VII 17 King Maximiliaen 
assembled a company of Almaynes and Overlanders. 1555 
W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iv. 38 Two countreies 
there ware of that name [Ethiope], Querlanders, and Nether- 


landers. 1605 VerstEGAN Dec. Inéedt, x. (1628) 315 The 
Germans or ouerlanders. 


OVERLANDER. 


Overlander ?. Australia. [f Overtann z.) 
One who journeyed overland from one Australian 
colony or capital to another (ols. exe. fist.) ; 
spec. one taking cattle from one colony to another 


ot over a long distance. 

1843 W. Pstonen Australia 335 (Morris) The class of men 
illed Overlanders must not be omitted. Their occupation is 
tu convey stock from market to market, and from one colony 


toanother, 1848 C. Sturt Centr. Anstradia I. 45 Conflicts | 


between the natives and overlanders, 1877 M. Ciagxz Sch. 
flist. Avstralia 60 An expedition was planned with the 
purpose of reaching Western Port. Thus began the First 
Overlanders. attrib. 1889‘ R, Botprewoon' Rodderyunder 
Arms xii, Puts 'em in mind of Hawdon and Evelyn Sturt 
in the old overlander days. 

Overlap (évailep), sd. [f. Oventary.] An 


| prete his necessitie ouer large, or differre[etc.]. 156 


occurrence or instance of overlapping ; ‘a partial | 
superposition or colncidence; the part or place at | 


which one edge or thing overlaps another ; s/ec. in 


Geol. (see next, 3). 
1813 S. Smita Agric. Surv. Galloway 85 (Jam.) When the 
stones ace small, the dykesshould be proportionally narrowed, 
to make the two sides connect more firmly, and afford more 
overlaps, 1852 Frei. KR. Agric. Soc. XUL. 1, 298 The nails 
-.are driven through the overlap of both rheets at a time. 
1857 Juxss Stud. Man, Geol. vii. a62 Overlap may take 
yee in a perfectly continuous series, merely proving the 
fact of a depression of the area contemporaneously with that 
deposition. 1880 Dawnins Early Mar i. 4 What we may 
term the overlap of history [on archzology]. : 
b. attrib. ale 4 Joint, a joint In which one 


edge overlaps the other, instead of merely butting 


against it. 
Overlap (Gavanle'p), v. Also 8-lop. [f. OvER- 
8+ Lar 2 (cf. esp. sense 7, Jap ever). In sense 4 


partly at least from Lap v.!] 

1. ¢rans. To lap over; to lie or be situated so 
ns partly to extend over and cover part of (some- 
thing else); to overlie partially. Also fg. To 
extend over part of the (non-physical) territory, 
period, etc., ee by (another thing); to 
coincide partly with. 

1726 A, Muxro Anat, Bones ut. 74 An Infant, one of 
whose Ossa farictatia overloped the other. Jdid. (1782) 
8a These cells,.are overlopped by the maxillary bones. 
1813 S, Sactu Agric. Surv. Galloway 83 (Jam.) It is essentiat 
«that the stones frequently overlap one another. 1872 
Nicnotson Palzont, 323 Ganaids in which the scales are 
rounded and overlap one another. 1887 Saintseury //isé. 
Elizab, Lit, v, (1890) 159, Their lives overlapped ea 
other considerably. Afod. The lead overlaps the uppermost 
row of slates. i 

b. adsol. ot intr., usually in reciprocal sense. 

1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. a85 In the Pyrenees, they some- 
times overlap. 1886 Stusns Lect. Med. & Mod. Hist. xiii. 
296 Three conjoint systems of jurisprudence. overlapping. 

c. ¢rans. in causal sense. 

1846 Gasenua Se. Gunnery 149 As a brazier would over- 

lap the edge of a tin pipe, for boys to blow peas with, 
td. encing. (absol.) ?To cross one’s own blade 
over one’s adversary's, Ods. 

3692 Sia W. Hore Feneing-Master 
lapp, do it with the broad side of your 
the Edge. 

2. To cover and extend beyond (Uz. and fig.). 

1805 Patey Vat. Theol, xvi. § 4. 301 The upper bill of 
the parrot is so much hooked, and so much overlaps the 
lower, that [etc.]. 1853 Kana Grinnell Exp, xxib. (1856) 175 
The plantigrade base of support overlapped by long hair 
heightens the resemblance. 1875 J. F. Cuarke in V. Amer, 
Rev, CXX, 48 A demand which continually overlapped the 
supply. 1879 Dixon Windsor I. xxiv, 246 He perceived the 
enemy overlapped and covered by his mighty host. 

3. Geol. Said of a newer formation which extends 
beyond the area or edge of the older one on which it 
mainly rests, and thus partly overlics a still older 
one below that. ¢vans. with either of the lower 
formations as obj. (= sense 1 or 2), or adsol, 

1832 De ta Becue Geol, Max, 265 The great European 
sheet of chalk and green sand, produced at the cretaceous 
epoch..overlapped a great variety of pre-existing rocks 
from the gneiss of Sweden to the Wealden deposits of south- 
eastern England inclusive. 1891 Lyset Elem, Geol. v. B 
Overlapping strata,—Strata are said to overlap, when the 
upper bed extends heyond the limits of a lower one. 1885 
Ford. v. 69 Sediment spread over a region of subsidence has 
the area of deposit gradually incrensed, and the newest 
formed strata will overlap the next below them, 

To ‘lap’ or ripple over (see Lar z.1 4, 5). 

1853 A.C, Rassay PAys, Geog. xxxiv. (1878) 581 It has 
been so largely overlapped and worn away by succeeding 
waves of Celtic invasion. 1872 Brownine Fifine Ixxxi 24 
No lift of ripple too'erlap Keel, much less, prow. 

Hence Overlapping fpla. 

1849 Faseman Archit. 1. 1.1. 37 Overlapping stones cut into 
the semblance of an arched form. 1869 GiLtozE Reptiles 
4 Birds t 7 The surface of the-body is..smoothly covered 
with overlapping scales. 1871 [see 3 above]. 

Overlapping, v3 sé. “[f. Overtar v. + 
-1NG 1] € aclion or condition expressed by the 
verb OVERLAP; pattinl overlying or coincidence. 
In Fencing (quot. 1692) : see OVERLAP v. 1d. 

x692 Sin W. Hore Fenetng-Master 71 If he slipp my 
overlapping, 1..make use of Binding, r80a Parzey Nat. 

Theol. xvi. § 4. 302 This hook and overlapping of the bill 


oad ut ie patred, i‘. it forms the very instrument by 


‘6 When you over: 
lade, and not with 


851 Turxer Dom. Archit, 1. i.3 
One of the periods where an overlapping of styles must be 
lovked for. 187a Sfecfator 5 Oct. 1264 The foldings and 
overlappings of strata in mountainous regions. 
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b. concr. A part that overlaps, 

1858 G. MacoonaLp hantastes xxi. 269 His body-armour 
was sumewhat clumsily made,.. the overlappings in the 
lower part had more play than necessary. 

Overlard (é»vaila-id), 7. [ff Over- 8+ Lanp 
v.] trans. To lard over, smear over; to interlard 
or garnish copiously or to excess. 

1820 W. levine Sketch Bk. 1. 235 So completely had the 
bard .. been overlarded with panegyric. 1863 T. C. Gratran 
Beaten faths 11, 147 We have not that overlarding with 
quotations |etc.] which form the staple of ordinary authorship. 

O-ver-large, 2. 
of excessive magnitude or extent; excessive. 

1sga More Confut. Tindale Wks. 373/2 Whoso do inter. 
1T. Hoay 
tr, Castigtone's Courtyer 3. (1577) Diij, This is ouerlarge 
o male of matters. 1647 Diccs Uniaw/. Taking Arms iL 
47 This immunity is overlarge by our owne confessivn, 
1890 Spectator 31 May, A hig shop, an over-large estate. 

So O-ver-lavrgely adv. ; O'ver-la'rgensas. 

1876 Frenne Panopl, Epist. 81 To be parciall of my pen, 
mi to do that I did not ouer largely. 1867 Busunent ‘Nor 

Uses Dark Th. 89 Ue will not Jet us keep ourselves on hand 
over-largely. 1735 Curyne f/ealth ii. § 1 Viscidity in the 
Juices, or the over-largeness of their constituent particles, 

Overla:sh, v. Obs. exe. dial, [f& Oven- 12 
+Lasu v1) ffr. To ‘lash out’ excessively (sce 
Lasit v.1 5); to break out into excess (in conduct, 
or esp. in language); to go beyond hounds, be 
extravagant; to exaggerate. Cf. OUTLASH. 

” 3579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tint, 143/1 The worde.. 


(Over- 28.] Too large; | 


signifeth moderation and gravitie, as when men doe not | 


overlashe and give them selves to all wickednesse, a 1656 
Ussver Ann. vi. (1658) 257 Who. .thinks, ..in this reckoning, 
he did overlash, 1701 J, Sace Vind. Cyprianic Age Wks 
1847 TL. 50 The excellent rhetorick they were endowed with 
made them overlash sometimes in their expressioa, 

b. trans. To go beyond, exceed. 

1601 Deacon & W. Answ. to Daref Ded. 2 That either 

hey or our selues, should ouer-lash the limits alotted vnto vs. 

ence +Overlashing 74/. 54. extravagance, 
exaggeration; f/. a., extravagant, exaggeralive 
(whence { Overlaehingly adv.). 

1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 39 Ouerlashing in apparel 
is so common a fault, that .. very hyerlings .. jet under 
Gentlemens noses in sutes of silke. 1579 Lyty EupAues 
(Arb) 105 To the inteot he might bridle the ouerlashing 
affections of Philautus. 16:8 Brerewoop Lang. & Kelig. 
viii. 74, 1 be far from their opinion, which write too over- 
lashingly, that the Arabian tongue is in use in two third 
parts of the inhahited world. 1710 tr. Werenfels’s Dise. 
Logow. 221 Ye would be eeeikening to say with Seneca, 
Nultum intra se manet hodie Vitinm, 

Overlast v.: see OvEn- 17. 

O-ver-la'te, z.andadv. [f. Over- 28,30 + Late 
a1, adv.) Excessively late; too late. a. adj. 
(t Also in sup. over-datest.) db. adv. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 14 But this ouerlate reer 
ance shall nothing auayle them. 1640 Br. Haut eS ie 
1. L 5 Such an act, as can scarce be expiated with floods of 
overlatest teares. 1649 Mitton Aikon. Biij, These overlate 
Apologies and Meditations of the dead King. 

b. 1340 Hamroue Pr, Conse. 3455 And comes overlate ty! 


Goddes servise, 1548 Upate E'rasin. Par. Luke xxiti. 


193 h, ludas ouerlate repenting him of his facte, honge him- | 


selfe. @ 3641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Jon. (1642) 77 Nor can 
it be said to have been accomplished over late. 

So O-ver-la‘tely adv. 

1556 OLDE Antichrist 158 This mater is more newe and 
ouer lately done than to be denyed. 

Over-Jaudation, -laughing, etc. : sce OvER-. 


Overlaunch, v. [Over- 26,8.) 
tl. itr. To ‘launch out’ excessively, go to 


excess, act extravagantly. Ods. 

1579 Tomson Cadvin's Serm. Tint. 1007/1 One that ouer- 
Jauncheth so farre to withstand God. 

2. trans. Shipbuilding, (See qnols.) 

s7ax W. Sutnertanp Shipbuild. Assist. 162 Overlaunch- 
ing; splicing or scarfing one Piece of Timber to another, to 
make firm Work. ¢18g0 Kudin:. Nazvig. (Weale) 135 To 
over-launch, to run the butt of one plank to a certain 
distance beyond the next bult above or beneath it, in order 
to make stronger work. /éfd, 147 Disposing the butts of 
the planks, &c, so that they may over-launch each other. 

O-ver-la'vish, @. [Oven- 28.] Too Javish; 
excessively profnse or extravagant. 

1584 Lovce Alarnm Ep. Ded., Those who are like by 
overlavish profusenesse to become meate for their mouths. 
x63 Speco Hist, Gt. Brit, vit. 387 The ouer-lauish ee 
thereof. 1898 MWestm. Gas. 17 May 8/s The company did not 
enjoy an over-lavish appreciation by the investing public. 

So O-ver-la-vishly adv, 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Mise, (Malh) HI. a72 
Licking vp ouerlauishly the small crums that tumbled out 
of his tunne. " i 

+ O:verla-vish, v. 0ds. (Oven- 27.) tntr. 
To be too lavish; to exaggerate. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. AnticAr. 11, ix, 131 Others censure 
Prudentius and Ephreem as overlavishing iv their hes 
nbout the crosse. 1625 Br. Mountacu Asp. Casar_n. iil 
128 To overlavish transcendently in their commendation. 

+ O-ver-law:, sb, nonce-wd. [OvER-2b.] A 
higher or overruling law. 

1883 Br. Baowne in Guardian 1457 Well..may we believe 
the over-law of the Papacy to be the forerunner of the 
un-law of Antichrist. 

+ Overlaw:,v. Obs. [OveEr- | trans. To 
overcome by law; to defeat in an action at law. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. § Fpigr. (1867) 193 Pray hir to 
let fall thaction at law now, Or els..she will ouerlaw yow. 


OVERLAY. 


Overlay (é:vala’),v. Pa.t. and Pple. over- 
laid. Forms: see Over and Lay 2! [Not in 
OE. ; but ef. Goth. «farlagjan to lay upon, MiG. 
tiberlegen, MDu. enim To several of its 
senses equivalent to Overtie (which during 17- 
18th c, it entirely displaced) ; ef. Lay v. 43. 

I. To lay over. 

1. ¢rans. To lay or place over, above, or upon 
something else; to put on the top; to saper- 
ieepane rare, [OvER- 1, 8.] 

. e£viNs Mantp. 197/20 To ouer! " 
Matron CA. Gace. fe tated te oeatgie oem cane 


| a load to a of the body, it did not with a heavy 
| advantage overlay upon the = el 1760 Ann. Keg. 136 


A ee -forced us into the hold, and overlaid the hatches. 


_ b. To surmount or span wth something extend- 
ing over. rare. [OVEN- 1. 

€ 1611 Carman /iad v1.1 vb, The horse-haire plume, with 
which he was so overlaid. 1671 Mitton /’. &. ut. 333 To.. 
mk With pe rivers proud, 4 

2. ‘lo cover the surface of (a thing) wrth some- 
thing spread over it; to deck all over. [Oven- 8.] 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 13464 Pe dales was wit folk ouer- 
laid. 1482 ASonk of Evesham (Arb.) 21 As a manne had 
ouyr leyde hem with mekyl bloode. 1590 Srenser fo 1 
vii. 34 Phecbus golden face it did attaint, As when a cloud 
his beames doth ouer-lay. 1647 Crasuaw Poems 102 Ere 
Hebe’s hand had overlaid His smooth cheeks with a downy 
shade. 1780 Six J. Reynotps Dyse. x. (1876) 17 The defect 
..of being overlaid with drapery. 1857 Ruskin Pod. Econ. 
Art 30 You may make king’s thrones of it, and overlay 
temple gates with it 

b. /rinting. To put an overlay upon (see next, 

2); also adsol, to use an overlay. 

+3. To cover superfluously or excessively, or so 
as lo encumber, smother, or extinguish; spec. to 
overstock (a pasture with cattle,etc.). [OveR-8, 27.] 

1523 Fitznees, 7/36. § 70 Beastes alone..wyll nat cate a 
pasture euen, hut leaue many tuftes and hygh grasse in 
dyuers places, excepte it be ouer Jayde with cattell. 1538 
Starkey Lngland t. iii. 74 A pastur ys ouerlayd wyth catel, 
when therin be mo then may be concenyently nuryschyd 
and fed. 1633 Br. Hata Afedit, & Vows (1853) 16 Here is 
a tree overlaid with blossoms. a 1733 Shctland Acts in Proc. 
Soe. Ant. Seot. (1892) XX VI. 35 ‘That all horses. .oppressing 
and overlaying the neighbouihood, be instantly removed. 

b. To lay in excess; to impose too much of. 


rare. [OvER- 27.] 

1836 Jas. Grant A'and. Recoll. Ho. Lords xiti. 270 He 
was..ample in his illustrations without overlaying them, 

II. ‘lo lie over. 

4, To lie over (something else): more properly 
Overuiz, (Cf, Lay v.1 43.) [Over 8. 

1B Cursor M. 5934 (Cott.) Frosse pat na tung moght 
tell. .al be land ouer-laid a-boute. 1793 Smeaton £dystone 
L. § 143 sole, A piece of strong timber overlaying the bows 
of a vessel. 1806-7 J. Brresrorp Afiseries Hr. Life (1826) 
xvii. iv, Overlaying one of your arms till it is crainped, and 
exposing the other till it isfrost-hitten. 1860 Tvspaut Glac. 
L xvi. 107 Loose shingle and boulders overlaid the mountain, 

5. spec. &. To lie over or upon (a child, ete.) 
so as to suffocale it; to smother by lying upon; 


= OVERLIE 2 a. 

r§s7 Noatn Guevara's Diall Pr, 170 When the weomen 
are heavy a sleepe.. they many times overlay the re 
infant, and so smother it alive. 1573-80 Manet A/v. O 176 
Sowes Ouerlaie and squise to death their vig es. 1741 
Ricnaapson Paonela (1824) 1. zx 414 Lte would hire the 
nurse to over-lay him. 1863 Kincstxy Mater Bad. v, All 
the little children who are overlaid. 

+b. To lie with (sexually): = OveRiiz 2b. Obs. 

a 1450 Cov, Myst. xiv. 138 But if sum man the had ovyr- 
layd, Thi wombe xulde never be so gret i-wys. b 

+6. fig. To extend over, inclnde in its scope, 


‘cover’. Obs. rare. . 

13.. Cursor Af, 27096 (Cott.) To min on his ouer-sight Pat 
al wranges has to right, On piskin sight pat al ouer-lais. 

7. To affect like or as with a superincumbent 
weight (with various implications and shades of 
meaning). [Over- 8, 21.] +a. To press severely 
upon, press hard with arms or exactions; to distress; 
to overwhelm, overpower, crush hy force. Oés. 

13.. Cursor At. 27883 (Cott) Hlees oucrlaid witdrunkenhede. 
Tbid, 29339 Paa Fat potier men ouer-lais, and herijs bam. 
¢ 1450 Afertin 161 The peple of Pharien were sore oucrleide. 
1549 Coveapate, etc, Errsi. Par. 2 Cor, 50 We are on 
every syde ouerlayed with aduersitce. 1593 Q. Eu. tr. 
Boeth. 1. Pr. iv. 11 Me thinkes | see..cuery wickedst man 
overlayeng me yi SOP ae Se: a si 
Maavatt Growth Popery s 1875 IV. av, ane: 
overlaid by numbers. 1769 Ann, Acy. 21 The shattered 
remaios of Prosorowski’s army ..were continually overlaid 
and oppressed hy the Turkish cavalry. 

b. To press upon so as to impede the workin 
or activity of; to overburden, encumber, weig! 
down ; to crush, smother, stifle = 

r6o9 Hottann Arm. Marcell, Diijb, Diocletian and 
Maximian being overlaied with businesse, adopted unto 
them two Caesars, 1663 Cuas. IL in Julia Costacig ht 
Henrietta of Oricans (1894) 137, | bave been overpay 
hnsinesse. 1744 Buerxerky Sirs § 298 Men in those early 
days were not overlaid with languages and literature, 1844 
Lp. Broveuan A. mel ME pre He ucither overlays 
ou with his books nor with his adventures. . ‘ 
*g, To conceal or obscure as if by covering up; 
to render ai soa or imperceptible by adaition ) 
of something figured as superim) { 
1719 YOUNG aries Prol., Nor wou'd these 
words abound Or overlay the sentiment w' 


_ damage a Swedish Vessel's cab 


OVERLAY. 


Hearscnet Ess. (1857) 535 Sufficient..to overlay and conceal 
that minute quantity or ehen astronomers were in search. 
1886 Symonos Renaiss. 1t., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xii, 198 
Though the words were more intelligible, the fugal artifices 
overlaid their clear enunciation. 

9. Naut. To cross the cable or anchor of another 
vessel so as to cause chafing or obstruclion. 
[Over- 10.] 

1796 Nezxson in Nicolas Bee (1846) VET. p. xciv, The 

le sustained by the Peterel’s 
overlaying her. 1854 G. B. Ricnaapson Univ. Code v. 
(ed. 12) 419 You will overlay my anchor. 

Hence O-verlai:d (stress var.) /A/. 2. 

1858 Gen. P. Tnomrson Aud? Alt, 11. \xxi. 14 These under- 
ground or overlaid classes. 190x W. W. Peyton inContemp, 
Rev. Sept. 445 An overlaid germ which has been saved from 
death by the healing virtue of the Unknowable. 

Overlay (drvaslet), s5. [f. prec.: see OvER- 8.] 

1. Acravat, necktie (cf. OVERLAYER, quot. 1635)..5¢. 

17a5 Ramsay Genile Skeph.t. ii, He falds his owrelay down 
his breast with care. 1816 Scott A tig. xxxvi, The Captain 
says a three-nookit handkercher is the maist fashionable 
overlay. 1884 C. Roceas Soc, Life Scott. L. vii. 245 The 
usual necktie or overlay was a square tweeling of coarse yarn. 

2. Printing. A piece of paper cut to the required 
shape and pasted over the impression-surface of 
a printing-press in order to make the impression 
darker in particular places, as in a woodcut. 

1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr. II, xv. 521 Should any wood cuts 
be in the form, ..if too lee they may be humoured a little 
hy means of an overlay. ; 

3. Something laid asa covering over something 
else; a covering, a superincumbent layer, etc. ; esp. 
in various special senses (e. g. a coverlet, a small 
cloth laid upon a table-cloth, etc.) ; also fig. 

1794 [see Oveataver quot. 1811], 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), O'erlay, acoverlet or cloak. 1844 Frnt. R. Agric. 
Soe. V. 1.171 Two or three harrows are kept together by 
a rider, or overlay, and the horses draw abreast. 1881 
Mas. Lyxn Linton Afy Love IL. ix. 170 She had determined 
to brave her memories and suppress them by the overlay of 
a new association. 1884 West. Morn, News 3 Sept. 1/2 
Folding spring mattress, wool overlay. 1893 J. Putsroap 
Loyalty to Christ (1. 307 Christ clothed Himself with the 
overlay of our flesh, in order to meet us on our own ground, 

O-verlay:er. [f. Overtay v. + -ER1.] One 
who or that which overlays or overlies something ; 
tin Se. = prec. 1 (0ds.). 

1611 Cotca., Oppresseur, an oppressor ; onercharger, ouet- 
layer. 1635 Baereton 7rav. (Chetham) 188 We call here 
[in Scotland]..a band an ourlayer. 1725 Baaptey Fam 
Dict. sv. Washing of Hemp or Flax, You must .. take 
off the Gravel, Stone, and over-layers of Wood, that kee 
‘em together in the Water. 1735 Prompter 17 Jan, ah 
What a Providence it is, that these bloody-minded Over- 
layers happen’d to be so Light in their Pressure. 1811 T. 
Davis Agric. Wilts. xxxvi, The waggons .. seldom have 
any overlayers (ed. 1794 overlays) or outriggers. 

Overlay‘ing, 2é/.5d. [f Overtayv. +-1Ne!,] 
The action of the verb OVERLAY, in various senses 
(in early quots. fig. oppression) ; covcr. that with 
which something 1s overlaid, a covering. 

€1380 Wyeiw Se?. Wks. Il. 21a Ia be world “shulen 3¢ 
have eter Jcivnee [AZS. Douce 321 over-lyinge; Yoku xvi. 
33 in the world 3e schulen hane pressing, géoss or ouer- 
leying). 1611 Binz Exod, xxxvili, 17 The overlaying of 
their chapiters of silver. 1862 R. H. Parrerson Ess. Hist. 
& Art 135 Marked..hy an overlaying rather than by aay 
displacement of the native a aaulaten: 1890 Veweastle 
Daily Chron, 26 Dec. 3/1 Last week no Jess than twenty- 
one London infants under a year old died from suffocation= 
in other words from ‘overlaying’. 1896 T. L. De Viyxe ia 
Moxon's Mech, Exerc, Printing 426 The underlaying or 
overlaying of types. .to correct inequalities of impression. 

t+Overlead,v. Obs. [OE.oferédan to oppress: 
see Over- 2; cf. OHG. wbarlettan * transducere’.] 

1. trans. To overwhelm; to oppress; to domineer 
or tyrannize over. 

971 Blickt. Hom, 203 Da wes Garganus se munt..mid 
mycclum brogan and mid ongryslan eall oferladed. 1377 
Lanet. P. Pi, B. um. 314 Sha) neither kynge ne kny3te 
constable ne Meire Ouer-lede be comune to don hem plizte 
here treuthe. ¢1 Sowdone Bab. 2502. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxiv. 83 That the poure peple be 
nought ouerled with tyrannye. ©1440 Promp. Parv. 3723/1 
Ovyr ledyn, or oppressyn, ofpritto. 

2. To lead as 2 superior; to rule, govern. 

c14g0 Carcaayve L Se St. Kath. w. 2060 Thys mayde wil 
ouere-leede us, sirs, we are caught In oure artes, he we 
meuere so proude, /bid. v. 975. ¢1450 Aferlin 1a2 For 
that he may not hem now Justice and ouerfede. 1720 
Hunton. 4 wing how little his best Actions are 
overled by w ought to be his Standard of Action. 

<. To lad over, across, or to another place; 
Jig. to lead into some way of acting or thinking; 
to lead astray, mislead; to ‘carry away’, impel. 
[Over- 10, 11.] 

1362 Wyecuir /sa, xxiii, 13 In to caitifte thei ouerladden 
[1388 ledden ouer] the stalwrthe men of it. 1447 Boxrn- 
HAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 107 Wyth the rage of woodnesse 
ovyried. 14.. in Badees Bk. (1868) 332 Jette neuer py 
wylle by witt quer ede. 1636 Hevwoon Challenge 1. }, 
Could peportunity have a words tempted, ..or griefes 
have o'reled, Beneath my much importance she had falne. 

Hence + Overlea ding vé/. sd. oppression ; also, 


leading over; also + Overlea‘der, an oppressor. 
1382 Wycuir Wisd. ii. 14 He is mad to vs in to ouerleding 
(Vulg. in fraductiones) of oure tho3tis. ¢1440 Yacob's 
Well 86 Because he is pruddere, pe more teraunt, be more 
ouerledere, lee more cursyd lyvere. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
373/1 Ovyrledare (or ovyr settar, infra), ofpressor. 1496 
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Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) v. vii. 203/2 Mansleers that b 
extorcyon,raneyne and ouerledynge. .robbe men of ther good. 

Overleaf (éu:vail#f), adv. [Properly twowords, 
Over prep. and Lea¥ sb. see OVER- 31.) On the 
other side of the leaf (of paper, esp. of a book). 

[1613-39 1. Jonxs in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) U1. 49 
As I have noted over leaf.) 1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 
163 note, Dr. Robinson, as is said over-leaf, cannot escape 
a bend. 1893 Sia R. Batt Story of Sun agg The picture 
overleaf exhibits the mare crisium on the Moon, 

attrib, 1829 Sourney in Corr. w. C. Bowles (1883) 154 
These overleaf lines are the very bad reason why J have 


been silent so long. 

O-ver-lea‘n, 2. [Over- 28.] Too lean. 

Hae M. Lawrence in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. evi, 15 
We look on it as an affliction to have an over-lean body. 


Overlean (devail@n), v. [f. Oven- 3+ Lean 
v1] trans. To lean over. 

1827 Hoon Hero & Leander xxii, The drowsy mist. .o'er- 
leans the sea. 1875 Lamier Sytphony 87 Where many 
boughs the still poo] overlean. 

So Overlea ning vb/. sb. and ffl. a. 

176a Dusn in PAM. Trans, UII. 467 All forms and shapes, 
as sloping, perpendicular, overleaning. 186g CAMERON 


Malayan [ndia 53 They are two stories high..with heavy | 


overleaning caves, 1896 D. L. Leonarn Cent. Co 
Ohio 74 The Welsh churches, which had stood quite aloof 
with over-leaning towards Independency. 

Overleap (@vaili-p), v. [OE. oferhiapan ; 
answering in form to MDu. over/éper, Du. over- 


loopen, MUG. tberloufen, Ger. uberlaufen, ‘to run | 


over, overrun, overflow’; OHG. had a deriv. 
ubarklaupnisst prevarication, transgression.] 

1. trans. To leap over, across, or to the other 
side of. [OveR- 5.] 

agoo tr. Beda’s Hist, Vv. vi. (1890) 400 Wars pect hit sunie 
sloh on bem wage mid swidpran rese oferhleop and ofer- 
stalde. 1605 Snaks. Afacé. 1. iv. 49 That is a step, On 
which I must fall downe, or else o're-leape, Fur in my way 
it lyes. 1667 Mitton P, Z£. iv. 181 Th' arch-fellon..At one 
slight bound high overleap'd all bound Of Hill or highest 
Wall. 1860 Mottey Wether, (1868) I. i. 5 The ambition of 
the Spaniard, which has overleaped so many lands and seas, 

b. fg. with immaterial obj. (usually dozeds, 
limits, or the like). 

1715 De Loume Eng. Const. 1. xii. (1853) 118 Procuring a 
public advantage by overleaping restraints. 1875 Jowr1T 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 247 His ingenuity does indeed far overleap 
the heads of all your great men. 

+e. intr. To leap over. Obs. rare. 

138a Wve £celus. xxxviii 37 [33] {n to the chirche 
thei shu! not ouerlepen [Vxdg. transilient). 

2. ¢rans. To pass over, pass by, omit, leave out, 
‘skip’. (Now only as consciously fg. from 1.) 

e1000 Sax. Leechd, WI. 264 Se deg is gehaten saltus 
lunz, pect is Sas nionan hlyp, for pan pe he oterhlypd anne 
dz. 1303 R. Baunne Handl. Synne 2916 V wy! now ouer 
lepe hyt here. c1gas Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S$.) 2 
Ouer lepe alle pese cifers & sett pat neber 2 bat stondes towar 
pe ryght side. 1589 Purrenaam Eng. Poesie u. x. (Arb.)99 
Your rime falleth vpon the first and fourth verse ouerleaping 
two. 1641 Smectymnuus Vind, Answ.i. 5 Whatever objection 
made by us, he finds too heavy to remove, he over-leaps it. 
1846 Trexcn Afirac. i, (1862) 109 All the intervening steps 
of these tardier processes were overleaped. f 

+b. z#¢v. To tum aside from the main dis- 
course ; to digress. Ods. rare. 

1393 Lanctann P, Pé. C. xxi. 360 A lytel ich ouer-lep for 
lesynges sake. i 

+3. To leap or spring upon. Ods. rare. [OVER- 7.] 

1377 Lanci. PF. Pl. B. Prol. 150 For a cat of a courte cam 
whaa hym lyked, And onerlepe hem ly3tlich and lau3te hem 
at his wille. d/d. 199 ee cat..pat can 3ow ouerlepe. — 

+4. To leap farther than, surpass in leaping ; 


Jig. to surpass, excel, Obs. [OVER- 22.] 

a@ 140 Hamrote Psadter Ixi. 1 Pe halyman ouerlepand in 
thoght of heuen all warldis lufers, 1603 Froaio Montaigne 
L xx, (1632) 41 Leaping, and straining himselfe to overleape 
another. 

b. reff. To leap beyond one’s measure or mark, 
or beyond what one intends; to leap too far. 

1605 Suaxs. Macé. 1. vii. a7 Vaulting Ambition, which ore- 
leapes it self, And falles on th’ other. 

So +O-verleap sd, Ods., a leaping over; omission. 

1610 Br. Hatt Afot. Brownists 34 We like not these bold 
oner-leapes of so many Centuries. 

Overlearn, -learned, etc. : see OVER-. 

Overleather (devoile:Ba1). [f. OvER adj. + 
Leatuer. So Ger. oberleder, Du. overleér.] The 
upper leather of a shoe. 

1408 Nottingham Rec. 11. 54 Vigiati patia de ovurletbres. 
€1440 Prowp. Parv. pret vyr_ lethyr of a schoo (ouer- 
ledyr H.). 1369 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 307, ij 
dakers of soles x!.—vij dakers of ou'lethers, xvji. x. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 1a Such shooes as my toes 
looke through the ouer-leather. 1603-4 Acf1 Jas. /, c. 22. 
§ 23 Without mixinge or minglinge Overleathers, that is to 
say, parte of the Overleathers betnge of Neates Leather, & 

arte of Calves Leather, 1641 J. Trarre Theol. Theol. 164 
To stretch..their greasie overleathers with their teeth. 

+ Overlea've, v. 065. In 4 -leeue, pa. 4. 
-Iafte. [ONorthumb. ofriéf2 = OE. *oferléfan, 
f. ofer- OvER- 19 + LEAVE v.112.] a. trans. To 
leave over. b. intr. To be left over, remain. 

¢ 950 Lindisf, Gosp, Luke xi. 41 Patte ofer-hlafed vel patte 
wona is seallad almissa. ¢975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke 1x. 17 
ginimen wes Sztte ofer-lefed wes him. 1382 WyeLiF 


Exod. viii. 31 There overlafie not oon forsothe. — Lez.. 


xxv, 46 Thur rist of erytage 3e shulen onerleenen hem to 
the after comers. 


OVERLIFT. 


Over-leaven (-le'v’n), v. [OvER- 27.] cravs. 
To leaven loo much; to imbue to excess wilh 
some modifying element; to cause to rise or swell 
too much, to ‘ puff up’. 

160a Suaxs. Ham. tiv. 29 Some hahit, that too much o'er- 


Sern, (1664) vii. § 48, I beseech you..to free yourselves from 
the burden and weight of other men’s riches, fest they over- 
leaven and swell yon so unmeasurably. 1648 Hearick 
Hesper., To Bk. (1869) 3 Come thou not neere those men, 
who are like bread O're-leven'd. 

So + O-ver-lea‘ven a., having an excess of leaven. 
Obs. nonce-wa. 

1648 Heaaicx iZesper., To AL, Fo. Wicks (1869) 344 Vet 
sho'd I chance, my Wicks, to see An over-leven look in thee, 
To soure the bread, and turn the beer To an exalted vineger. 

Overleer, -leg, -legislation, elc.: see OVER-. 

+ Overlend, v. Oés. [f. Over-12+Lenp v1] 

- trans. To pass over or beyond. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 5069 Qua list bis lymit ouir-lende, 
lene to pe left hand. 
ee eee [OveRr- 29.] Too great length. 
1829 Bentaam Justice & Cod. Petit, 89 The time allowed, 
| isit too long? ff yes, then by the overlength is created so 
much needless delay. 1902 Daily Chron. 17 May 3/3 Over- 
Iength means necessarily a surplus of the inessential. 
+Orverlet, sb. Obs.rare. [f. Over adv. + Ler v.!: 
cf. outlet.) An overhanging or projecling part. 
1656 Hevun Surv. France 19 The houses [are} without 
juttings or overlets, four stories high. 
Over-letter to Over-lewd: see OVER-. 


| O-ver-li‘beral, «. [Over- 28.] Too liberal. 


So O-ver-libera‘lity ; O'ver-li‘berally adv. 

(1513 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 756 In his fater 
dayes with ouer Jiberal] diet, somewhat corpulent.] 160% 
Hoiiann Pliny xix. vi. 44 It hurteth the stomach, over- 
liberally taken. 16az Sanprerson Serve. 1. 203, 1 .. would 
ene rather by an over-liberal charity to cover a multitude 
of sins. 


1641 Mitton Axnimady, xiii. Wks. (1847) 71/2 
A man would think you had eaten over-liberally of Esau's 
red porridge. 1824 Miss Mitroan Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
223 To protect her from the effects of her over-liberality. 

Overli:ck,v. rare. [OvER-9.] trans. To lick 
all over, pass or rub the tongue over. 

1567 Turezay. Epitaphs &c., Epil., The worst he wild in 
couert scrole to lurke Untill the Beare were ouerlickt afresh. 
| 1614 Cook Greene's Tu Quogue in eens O. Pl. VII. 90 

Such food As. .children, nay sometimes, full-paunched dogs 
Have overlick't. . 

Overlie (ovailoi), v. Pa. t. overlay; pa. 

ple. overlain. Forms: see Over and Liz v1 

Karly ME, ofertigven:—OE. type *eferlicgan: 
; see Over- 8 Cf. MHG. dberligen, Ger, sber- 
liegen. Yn use from tath to 16the.; in 17-18th 
displaced by OvERLAY; reintroduced in 1oth c., 
chiefly in geological use.] ; 

1. trans. To lie over or upon; in Geol. said of 
a stratum resting directly upon another. Also fig. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hone. 53 Peos ilke ehte be beos bus oner- 
ligged: 1387-8 ‘I. Usk Test, Love 11. vii. (Skeat) |. 39 Wel 

the hoter is the fire, that with ashen it is ouerlein. rg52 
Huxoet, Ouerlye, supercubo. , 

1813 Baxewet Zutrod. Geol, (1815) 362 Beds..which are 
part of the regular coal formation, and overlie coal. 1851 
Wantnien To Old School. 95 Shapes the dust has long 
o'erlain. 1885 J. Battin Sond Linn. Soc. XX1), 27 Where 

| the Palzozoic rocks do not appear to be overlain by recent 

marine deposits, 3 

2. spec. a. To smother by lying upon. (Cf. OvER- 


LAY %. § a.) 

13... Propr. Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig’s Archiv 
L Dos eet toe pis is azeyn boos wymmen Pat ouerliggen 
heor children. 1382 Wycuir 1 Aéngs iii, 19 The sone of 
this womman is deed to ny3t, for sle ynge she ouerlaye 
hym. a@1450 Myac 1769 Pe modur pat a cbylde ouer Jyth. 
1530 Parser. 648/1, I overlye, as an oversene noryce dothe 
her chylde. (1557-1741 cf. Overtay.] 1800 Soutury Leét. 
(1856) I. 126 The mothers and the nurses who over-lie the 
children. 1856 Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh ty. 63 The old 
idiot wretch Screamed feebly, like a baby overlain. 4 

+b. To lie with, have sexual intercourse wilh 
(a woman). Oéds. (Cf. OVERLAY 5 b.) 

1422 tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 160 Oone of ham that 
was callid absolon..ouer-lay his fadyr Concubynes, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 35/2 Whan he sawe them so 
fayre he and his company wolde have overlayne them, 

+3. ig. To oppress. Ofs, (Cf. OVERLAY.2. 7.) 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 224 The comun poeple is overlein 
And hath the kinges senne aboght. 1430-40 Lyne. Sochas 
Viul. xviii. (1558) 12 b, By the romayns he was so ouerlaine. 
1530 Patsce. 648/2, I overlye, as a tyranne or myghty man 
overlayeth his subjectes. | 

Overlier (é»-vailai‘as (stress var.)). [Agent-n. 
from OVERLIE2., or /e over: see Lr v1 and -ERl. 

+1. One who lies upon or encaumbers ; applied 
to beggars who exacted lodging at farmhouses. 

1449 Sc. Acts Yas. 11, c. 9 (1814) Ii, 36/1 For pe away 
putting of sornaris onerlyaris & masterful beggaris. 

2. That which lies over or upon something else. 
b. spec. A horizontal timber in a scaffolding; = 
Lepcer sé. 2, Liccer sd. 2. (Cf OVERLIGGER.) 

1614 MISS. at Stratford-on-Avon (N.), Item, x. peces of 
woode callyd overleers, xx.d, 1620 Marknam Farew. Husb. 
(1625) 91 Then shall you take strong onerlyers of Wood, and 
lay them foure-square from one board to another. 1868 G. 
Stepuens Runic Afon. 1.255, 3 flat stones, the two standing 
as sides while the third was an overlier. P ? 

Overli‘ft,v. [Cf.Oven-23, 26.] a. ixér. Tolift 
a weight too heavy for one’s strength. b. ¢rams. 


ia 


leavens The form of plausive manners. @ 1644 Ciiunew. - 


OVER-LIFT. 


To lift too high, raise beyond the proper point. 
Hence O-verlift s/., an act of overlifting ; a device 
whereby the bolt is secured, on one of the tumblers 


of a lock being overlifted. 

1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi (1841) I. 36 Over-trading 
is nmong tradesmen as overlifting is among strong men. 
1850 Cuvss Locks & Keys 27 If the tumbler was lifted any 
higher, it cnught the bole anew, and (by what was called 
* overlift ') detained it as securely, as if the tumbler had not 
been lifted high enough... If the atep was too long, the 
tumbler ould be overlifted, and thereby detain the bolt. 


+Overligger. Obs. [See Liccrnsé.] = Over- 


LIER 2b, 

3xg31 Nottinghant Rec. U1. 330, liij.. ouerlyggers for a 
senffold. 1616 /érd. 1V. 348 For over liggers and trasinges 
for y* same bridge. 

O-ver-li-ght, 5. rare. [f. Over- 29d + Licnr 
sh.] ‘Too much light, excess of light; also fig. 
So O-ver-lighted fa. pple.; O-ver-lightsome a, 
{Licntseme a.2]. . 

a as Stoney Arcadia m. (1633) 239 Her chamber was 
over-lightsome. 1626 Bacon Syiva § 871 We see that an 
Over-light maketh the Eyes dazzle. 1847 Meowin Shedley 
I. BeiHiad full lime been allowed for the over-light of his 
imagination to be tempered by the judgment. 1874 Micxre- 
tuwaite Mfod, Par. Churches 184 Most churches are now 
either over-lighted or under-lighted, 

Over-light, «. [f. Over- 28 + Liont 2.1] 
Too light (in various senses) ; of too little weight ; 
too frivolous; too easy, ete.; see Licurt a1 

[e 1400 Rule St, Benet (E. E. T. S.) 1064 Not to lagh with 
oner lyghtchere.} 1538 Starkey England t iv. 12a Our law 
ys some what ouer-lyght agayn the accusarys. va Peeve 
Commend. Verses in T. Watson's Centurie a, oue, Uf 
graner headdes shall count it ouerlight, To treate of Lone. 
1656 UssHer Ana. vi. (1658) 331 Giving over-light credit 
to this report. 1707 Curios. in Husb. §& Gard, 126 Such 
Soils are over-light, and very apt to be..parch'd up. 

So O-ver-lightly adv, (in carly use chiefly In 
sense ‘too easily’). 

[1340 Hamrote Pr, Conse. 3482 When pou ert over lyghily 
wrathe, Or sweres and may noght hald pin athe.] 1425 tr. 
Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv, 222 ‘Vhe x*. is ouerlyghiely 
mevynge of coloure and semhlante. 1586 'T. B. La Hrimaud, 
Fr. Acad, 1. 434 They overlightly give credit to backhiters. 
3843 H. Rocers £ss. (1860) Il, 8a To charge us with 
treating grave subjects a 

Overline (-loin), v1 [f. Over- 1+ Line 54.2, 
v.2] trans. To draw a line over or above (a piece 
of writing: opp. to sexderdine) ; also, to insert an 
interlinear translation or the like above. 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11.11.14 Latin hymns over- 
Tined with an Anglo-Saxon translation, one Driver /ntrod. 
fees, (8) {5 The render who will be ut the pains to under- 
line (or, if he uses the Hebrew, to overline) .. the passages. 
1900 Athenzunt at July 84/2 The latest (redactional) changes 
in the respective documents..are marked by overlining. 

Overli-ne, v.2 nonce-wd. [f. Over- 8+ LINE 
a trans. To ‘line’ on the outside; to cover 
with a second layer of material. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xi. (1856) 365 Rough Guernsey 
frock, overlined hy a red flannel shirt. 

+O-verliness. 04s. [f. OverLy a.+-NESS.] 
The quality of belng ‘overly’. 

1. Superficiality ; carelessness. 

1653 Watznnouse Afol, Learn. 2ar We lament the Over- 
liness of Preaching..many Ministers imbasing themselves 
and their Message by trite and impertinent discourses. 

2. Contemptuonusness, hanghtiness. 

(3619 Br. Hatt Afol, Brownists ii. 4 Would God ouer- 
linesse and contempt were not yours. 1633 — //ard Texts, 
N. 1. 37 A proud overlinesse and insolent domineering over 
your hrethren. 


+O-verling. Obs. [f. Over adv. +-tne. Cf. 
underling,| One who is over others; a superior. 

3340 Ayens. 8 To pam pet habbeb pe lokingge ous to teche 
«.ase hyeb be ouerlinges of holy cherche. Ya1400 Morte 
Arth. 6 Thow aughte to be overlynge over alleoperkynges. 

Over-linger, -link, etc. : see OvER-. 

O'ver-litp. Now dia/. (Orig. two words; in 
ME. overe lippe:—*ufera lippa (cf. nidera lippa), 
mod. dial. svver /ip, but from 1400 often conjoined, 
or in later use hyphened. Cf. Ger. oberdippe.] 
The upper ie, 

¢xgrs Gloss IV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 146 La bas 
levere et fa ievere snseyne, the overe li pe ant the nethere, 
on” Cuavcea Prof. 133 Hire ouer [ ‘amb, ouere] lippe 
iéfari, Baur J}wyped she so clene. 1480 Caxton Descr, 
Brit, 37 Noble fruyt hangyng downe to the ouer lyppe. 
3788 W. MaasHatt £. Vorkésh. 11. Gloss (E. D.S.), Uvver, 
Upper; as ‘the uvver lip’, 288 Miss pe Shropsh 
Word.sk. s.y., ‘Ex uvver-lip's swelled as big as two. 

Qverlipping, f//. 2. Se. [f. Over- 5 + 
tipping, {com Lie v1] ‘Lipping’ or brimming 
over «see Lip v.! 3a), overflowing ; superfinons. 

1836 R. M. MeCuevnr in Afem. (1872) 295 The overlipping 
drops of love. 187x J. BaLtantinr Water Promptings, 
Gie your puir neighbours your owrelipping share, 

Overlisten (-li's’n), v. [f. Over- 15+ Listen, 
after OvERHEAR q.v.] /rans. To listen so as to 
overhear ; to listen to (a speaker, or what is spoken) 
without the speaker's knowledge or consent. 

1609 Rowiny Search for Money (Percy Soc.) 9 As wee 
were but asking the question, steps mee from over the way 
(overlistning us)anews-searcher. 183x J. Witson in Béackw, 
Dag. 192 Like an eavesdropper, overlistening our soliloquy. 

O'ver-little,c.andadv. Obs.exc.dial, [OVER- 
28, 30.] Too little. 


31) 


(¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 36 It was ouer litelle, in 
alle inaner way. 1340 Hamroie Pr. Conse, 1459 Now haf 
we or litel, now pas we mesur.] ¢1qqo Promp. Parv. 
373/1 Ovyrlytyl(e, aunus, vel aienis modicum. 1568 
AscuaM Scholem, u. (Arb.) 116 If they gine ouer moch to 
their witte, and ouer litle to their Inbor and learning, 

Overlive (#vouli-v), v. Now somewhat rare: 
ef, Outuive. (OL. oferlibban, f. ofer- OvER- 18 + 
Liv® v.; cf. MUG, dberleben, MDn., Du. over- 
deven.) trans. To live longer than, or after the death 
of (a person); to live after or beyond (an event, 
elc.); to survive, outlive. Also fig. of things. 

830 in Thorpe Charters (1865) 465 Wes hit |det lond) 
becueden Osbearte his brodar suna, gif he Cynedryde ofer- 
lifde. _¢1x330 R. Brunner CAézon. (1810) 254 1f Blanche oner 
lyue Edward, scho salle haf hir se Gascoyo afterward. 
¢14590 Mirour Salnacioun 3785 Howe lange marie ouer 
lyved hire sons Ascensionne. 1513 Douctas Aineis xi. iv. 
49: I, allace, allace ! Ourlevit hes my fatis profitahle, assx 

iste Yosh, xxiv. 31 And Israel served the Lorde all the 
dayes of losua, and all the daies of ye elders thal ouerliued 
Toshna. 1650 R. Houttxcwortn Exerc. Usurped Powers 
19 These oathes hinde..to an allegiance over-living his 
Majesties person. 1618 Cavuisr Digest (ed. a) VI. 297 If 
his three daughters..should overlive their mother, 

b. intr. To survive, continue in life. 

¢1000 Aitrric Grant ix. § 26. (Z.) 51 Superstes, laf od8e 
oferlybbende. 14az in £. £. Wills (1882) 50, 1 will pat pe 
mony..turn to be use of her susters ouerlyuyng. 1450 Aod/s 
of Parlt, V. 208/1 Such of theyme as shal over lyf severally 
emongs theyme. 1534 Sir rd Suttons Wr? in Churton 
Life App. 543, | will that these iii chat overlyve make a new 
feoffment. 1667 Micton #. L. x. 773 Why do I overlive, 
Why am I mockt with death, and fecgth'nd out To death- 
less pain? 1897 Saga-Bk. of Viking Club Jan. 371 These 
divisions have overlived to the present time, 

c. ref. To live beyond one’s proper date or 
time of action, live too long. [Cf. Over- 23.) 

1861 M. Pattison £es, (1889) I. 42 The Hanse had over- 
lived itself. 

Hence O'verli'ving (stress var.) #//.4., surviving ; 
living too long; O-verlived 7//. a., sorce-wa., 
made to live too fast or under too high pressure, 
+ Overli-ver O#s., a survivor. 

cago Promp, Parv, 373/1 Ovyrievare after a Hnned 
superstes, 1568 Gaarton Ehren. II, 375 And if any of them 
happened to die, the over lyvers should doe the same. 
1578 ‘I’. Proctor Gorg. Gallery in Heticonia 1, 17a A sure 
beleefe did straight invade his overlyving Minde. 3622 
Bacon Hen. V/i/ 19t ‘Yo continue for voih the kings liues, 
and the ouer-liuer of them, and a yeare after. a 1683 
Ovonam Poet. H'és. (1686) ror All the Bul of Maladies, 
Which Heaven to punish over-living Mortals sends, 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh i. 40 Overtasked and over- 
strained And overlived in this close London life | 

Over-lively, etc. : see OvER-. 

Overload (d-vaildud), 56. [OvER- 29.) An 
excessive load or burden ; too greal a load. 

Overload switch (Elegir.),an electro-magnetic switch con- 
slrncted to disconnect the circuit automatically, when too 
large a current is passing. 

1645 Rutnesroap 7ryad § Tri. Faith xx. (1845) 270 Can 
the father see the child sweat, wrestle under an over-load til 


| his back be near broken? 19772 PAI Trans. LXI1. 49x 


| with sinne. 


Phlogiston, an overload of it may infect air. 1856 Mas, 
Browsixe Aur. Leigh vil. 20 A beaten ass Who, having 
fallen through overloads [etc.} 

Overload (éu:vaildu-d), v. [OveR- 21 (?), 27.] 
trans. ‘Yo load with too great a burden or cargo, 
to put an excessive load on, to overburden; to 
overcharge (a gun). 

1§53 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 79 Thei died in faith, not 
wearie of this worlde, nor wishyng for death, 35 ouerloden 
1612 Bainsusy Lud. Lit, v. (1627) 51 So that 
the memory be not overloaden. 1669 Stuamv JJariner's 
Mag. \. xii. 57 Take care of over-londing your Piece. 1737 
Swirt Vandrugh’s House 4 A verse would draw a stone or 
beam, That now would over-load a team, 1883 P. Scuagr 
Hrist, Chr Ch. 1. 1. ix. 65 They overloaded the holy 
Scriptures with the traditions of the elders, 

Hence Overloaded, -loaden (stress var.) f/. 
adjs.; Overloading wé/. sé. and 4 i. a 

@1s86 Sionnv Arcadia m. (1622) 372 Made their pitlowes 
weake propps ol their overloden heads. 1576 Gascoicne 
Steele Gl, (Arb) 77 Pray you to god, the good be not abusde, 
With glorious shewe, ot ouerloding skill, 82x Lams £iia 
Ser. 1. Afy Relations, An over-loaded ass is his client for ever. 
1896 A dibut?’s Syst. Med, 1, 400 Overloading of the stomach 
+ May cause or aggravate some of these (disorders) 

Overlock (devailp*k), v. [OVER-1,24.] ‘rans. 
a. To interlock or intertwine above; to cover 
with intertwined growth. b. To turn (the bolt of 
a lock) beyond the point at which it is locked. 

1632 Litncow 7rav, 1x. 415, 1 found the.. Vines over 
locking the trees. 1882 Sin Ek. Bacxatt in Eacyet. Brit. 
XIV. 746/2 The way to open it then is to turn the key tho 
other way, as if to overlock the bolt. /drd., It is set right 
hy overlocking the bole as before. 

Over-lofty, -logical, etc. : see OVER-. 

O-ver-lo:ng, adv. andadj, [f. Over- 30, 28 + 
Lone a1, Lone adv.] Too Jong. 

A. adv, For too long a time. 

[a raso Owl & Night. 450 Pe more ich singe, pe more i mai, 
..Ac nopeles noht ouer longe.} 1377 Lane. P. Pl. B. xx. 
358 He lat hem ligge onerlonge, and loth is tochaunge hem. 
1§a6 Tinpate Acts xxvii. 9 Because..we had overlonge 
fasted, 1617 Hisron H&s, (1620) 11. 230 Not to remayne 
abroad ouer-long. 1892 Stevenson & L. Besovann Wrecker 
xi, This characteristic scene, which has delayed me overlong. 

B. adj. Ol too great length or duration, too lony. 

31377 Lanot. P. Pd. B, x1. 216 It is ouerlonge ar logyke any 

lessoun assoille, 1560 Daus tr. Séefdane's Come, 23 Vhe 


OVERLOOK. 


decree is ouerlonge, but the summe is this, 126rq Racricit 
ffist, World in. (1634) 51 ‘The shortest life duth oftentimes 
Appear unto us over-long. 1887 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 2/t 
"The voyage to Lechlade is overlong for x single day, 

+ Over-long, prep. Obs. [f. Oven prep. + 
dong, aphetic f. Atone prep. Cf. overthwart.] 
Along, over the length ol. 

1470-85 Macony Arthur x. Ix. 525 Sir Tristram behelde 
the maronners how they sayled ouer Jonge humber. 

Overlook (é'vailuk), 56. [Over- 16, 7, 5.] 

1. The action or an act of overlooking (see next, 
3-6) ;. a glance or survey; inspection or superin- 
tendence. 

1584 Lonca Hist. Forbonius & Prisc. (Shaks. Soc. 1853) 84 
Our noble soins gece having past over many person- 
ages with a slight over looke. 1865 Mars, Wnitnev Gay- 
worthys 1, 226 ‘This typified properly her social position of 
overlook and scrutiny. 

b. A look dowa from a height upon the scene 
below; a place that affords such a view, 

1861 L. L, Noste /cebergs 37 Paths wound among rocky 
notches and grassy chasms, and led out to dizzy * over-looks’, 
and ‘short-offs', 1884 Lit, World (U.S) 23 Feb. 51/3 
High overlooks upon the smiling valley. 

c. Name in Jamaica for the leguminous plant 


Canavalia ensiformis: sec quot. 

1837 Macrapyen Stora of JYamaica \. agz They are 
commonly planted, by the Negroes, along the margin of their 
provision grounds, from a superstitious notion..that the 
Overlook fulfils the part of a watchman, and.. protects the 
provisions from plunder, 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Canavalia. 

2. An act ol overlooking (see next, 2); a failure 
to see or notice something ; an oversight. 

1887 T. Bayne in Atheneum 9 July 62/3 When his atten- 
tion is thus called to a manifest overlook. 1897 R. Munao 
Prehist. Prob, 264 Simply an overlook on my part. 


Overlook (dvailu-k), v [f. Oven- + Look v.] 

L. ¢rans. To look over the top of, so as to see 
what is beyond. [Over- 5.] 

1859-60 Cott, Libr. Cal. B. ix, Use ws as a fote stole to 
overloke jow. 1610 Guituim Heraldry i. vii. (1660) 85 
‘The walls of townes were hut low,.,the walls of Winchester 
.. were overlooked by Colehrand the Chieftaine of the Danes. 
1863 Hawtnoaxe Oxr Uld dome (1883) 1. 215 The wall was 
just too high to be overlooked. 

fg. 1636 Rutnervoan / eff. (1862) I. 160 If great men be 
kind to you, I pray you overlook them;..Christ but borroweth 
their face to smile through them upon His afflicted servant. 

b. fig. To rise above, ovettop. 

1567 Turseav. Epitaphs &e., Time conguereth all Things 
go b, It makes the Oke to ouerlooke the slender shrubs bylow. 
1599 Suaks. Hev, f’, m1. vg Our Syens. .Spirt vpso suddenly 
into the Clonds, And oner-looke their Grafters. 1700 
Duvoen /fiad 3, 827 The langhing Nectar overlook'd the 
Lid. 1748 Ssottett Rod. Nand. iit, ( oe 10 A.. hat, whose 
crown over-locked the hrims about an inch and a half. 

2. To look over and beyond and thns not see; 
to fail to see or observe; to pass over withont 
notice (Intentionally or unintentionally); to take 
no notice of, leave ont of consideration, disregard, 
ignore. (The chief current sense.) [OVER- 5.] 

1524 Q. Maacanet fo fen, V/// (MS. Cott Calig. Br, 
If. 216) (cf. Mrs. Wood Lett, /dlust. Ladies 1. 326) Wylke 
wol be grete danger to ye Kyng my sonis parson, and thys 
tyme be owr lokyd. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvi 9 Our 
Lordis ar hlinde and dois ouerluik it. 1692 BrnTLev 
Boyle Lect. v. 147 He overlooks those gross Absurdities 
that are so conspicuous in it. 1768 Hume A/fst, Ang. 1 
iii. 98 The French ..found it prudent to overlook this 
insult. 1829 K. Dicsy Aroadst. Hon. Godefridus 1. 240 
Agesilaus punished great men for the same fanlis which he 
overlooked in their inferiors, 1878 Sruacron 7reas, Dav. 
Ps. Ixvi. 7 He oversees all and overlooks none. 

+b. reff. ?To fail to perceive one’s duty; to 
forget oneself; = OVERSEE v. 7. Obs. : 

1723-4 Dx. Wnarton True Briton No. 65 Il. 550 Vex'd 
that I..shonld have overlooked myself so far as to have 
given any Room [etc.}. | 

3. ‘lo look (a thing) over or through; to ex- 
amine, scrutinize, inspect, ‘survey’; to peruse, read 
throngh. Now rare or arch. [Oven- 16. 

C1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 23a Whan I ad redde 
thys tale wel And ouer loked hyt euerydel. 1546 Supplic. 
Poore Commins (E. E. T.S.)69 Youre Highnes. .appoynted 
two of them to ouer loke the translation of the Bible. 159 
Snaks. 7't00 Gent, t. ii. 50 And yet 1 would 1 had ore-look'd 
the Letter. 1674 Jeane Arith. ig 249, I have..transited 
Decimals. .and shall 1ow..overloo arithmes, 1744-91 
Westey Wes. (1872) VILL. 319 To over-look the accounts 
all the Stewards. 1870 Bayant //iad I. tv. 115 Carefully 
O’erlooked the wound and cleansed it from the blood. 

4. ‘To look down upon; to survey from above, 
or from a higher position. [OveER-7.] 

1428 Cursor Af. 8211 (Trin.) God pat al oc to kepe And 
al onerlokep in his si3u_ Parser. 648/1, I overlooke, se 
regarde par dessns. ¥ RYOEN MW/t/d Gadlint wt. 1, Have 
you no more manners than to overlook a man when he's a 
writing? 741-3 Werstev Extract of Fra. (1749) 60 At 
dinner their little table, and chairs were set..where they 
could be overlooked. 85a Iba Ennewnin 7 e lceland 32, 
I went on deck and ov looeed the boundless waters, 

Jig. 163% Mav tr. Sarclay's Mirr, Mindes t. 284 From 
hence, hee..began with a scornefull pride to overlooke the 
wealth of Europe. . 

b. Ofa place: To afford or command a view of. 
163u Litucow 7rav. x. 494 Goatfield Hill..ouer-looketh 
our Westerne Continent. 1634 Baazeton 7rac, (Chetham) 
44 To build a chamber, which maycommand ‘ond overlo : 
river. 1756 C. Lucas Zs. Haters IHL. 259 The p 
room windows overlook the King’s Bath. 1895 Scaé- 
X. 80 The brow of the hill overlooking the 2 
+5. sig. To ‘look down upon” as fi 


OVERLOOKED. 


social or intellectnal position; to despise; to treat 
with contempt, to slight. Ods. 

1399 Lanox. Rich, Redeles 11. 35 Thus leuerez ouere-loked 
goure liegis.. busshid with her brestis, and bare adoune the 
pouere. ¢1412 Hocctrve De Reg. Princ. 429 Pogh he ictte 
forth a-mong pe prees, And ouer Joke euerey pore wight. 
1534 More Com. agst. rid. 1. Wks. 1200/1 An whole 
floud of all vnhappy mischief, arrogant maner... overlooking 
the poore in woorde and countenance. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm, Angells 170 To be supercilious, tooverlooke men, and 
little things. 1994 G. Apams Nat. & Eap, PAIL A. xxi. 420 
The success of the present age .. is very apt to elate the 
minds of men, and make them overlook the ancients. 

6. To watch over officlally, keep an eye on, 
look after, superintend, oversee. [OVER- 7. 

1532 Hervet Yenophon's Househ. (1768) 20 They that 
oe, housebandrye.. with ouer lokynge and takynge hede 
to other mens warkes. 1608 Play Stuc/ey in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. 1, 260 And lest they loiter we ourself in person Will 
overlook them. 36g0 Eart. Mono. tr, Senxauli’s Man bee. 
Guilty Be He wasoverlooking his harvest men ,.judging their 
labour by their sheaves. 1798 Wasuincton J¥7i#, (1893) XIV. 
85 For overlooking this farm I would stretch the wages to 

45. ¢1830 Mrs, Cameron Village Nurse 2 Mary Read 

ad tittle else to do than overlook the other servants. _ 

7. To look upon with the ‘evil eye’; to bewitch. 


(The most common word for this in popnlar use.) 


1596 Suaks. Merch. V. ut. ii. 15 Beshrow your eyes, They | 


hane ore-lookt me and deuided me, 1598 — Merzy W. v. 
v. 87 Vilde worme, thou wast ore-look’d euen in thy hirth, 


1697 Damrter in PAI Trans. XX. st ae them, | 
cky Pe 


they were Over-look’d by some unlu rson. 1825 
Sporting Mag. XVI. 342*1 wish’, said the man, ‘we may 
not be overlooked’. 1887 Jessorr Ascady ii. 59 [The] firm 
belief in being ‘ overlooked” is very much more common.. 
than is jawed supposed. 1895 Ex.wortuy Avil Lye i 11 
In England, of all animals the pig is oftenest ‘ overlooked’. 

8. To look or appear more than. s071ce-use. 

18zz Byron Let. to y Murray 23 Sept., My mind misgives 
me that it (the bust] is hideously like. If it is, L can not be 
long for this world, for it overlooks seventy. ‘ 

Hence Overlooked (-lu’kt) ff/. a. (usually in 
sense 2); Overloo‘king v6/, sé. and pi. a, (in 
various senses of the vb.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 264/1 An Over lokynge, horoscopiumt, 
At, hovarum speculacio, 1601 Suaks, Ad's Well 1.1. 45 His 
sole childe my Lord, and bequeathed to my ouer looking. 
1674 Bove Excell. Theol. .i.45 Unheeded prophecies, over- 
looked mysteries, and strange harmonies. 1676 WvciERLEV 
Pl. Dealer 1.i, | wou'd justle a proud, strutting, over-looking 
Coxcomb, at the head of his Sycophants. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 169 Pro This Part o Good-nature..which con- 


sists in the piecoie, and overlooking of Faults. 1856 Kaxe | 


Arct. Expt. Wl. i.14, 1 found an overlooked godsend this 
morning, 1898 Mourne Coloss. Stud. ii. 22 Hahituated to 
tbe scenery of its..rushing river and. .overlooking hills. 

Overlooker (évailu'kor). [f. OvERLOOK v. 
+-ER1,.] One who overlooks. 

1, One who surveys, watches, or inspects from 
a position of vantage; an observer; a spy. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 264/1 An Over loker, horusfax,..horo- 
scopus. 1533 Lv. Beaners Frofss. 1. cccciii zoo Phylip 
Dartwell, the regarde and ouerloker of Flaunders, 1598 in 
Harington's Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) 1. 242, 1 know 
there are overlookers set on you all, so God direct your 
discretion. 1651 Futter Adel Rediv, (1867) 1. 36x He was 
a careful overlooker and strict observer. 1862 Mrs, H. 
Wooo Mrs. Hallib. 111, i. (1888) 304 A shaded walk,..very 
litele fear there of overlookers. 

2. One whose business it is to overlook or super: 
intend ; a superintendent, overseer. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love 1. iii. (Skeat) L 128 Soche people 
should haue no maistrie, ne been ourlookers, ouer none of 
thy sernauntes. 1494 Fasyan Chron, vir. 586 The duke of 
Glonceter, Sir Humfrey, was that daye ouerloker, and stode 
before the quene bare hedyd, 1576 R. Curtevs Two Serm. 
E vj, The holy Ghost hath made you Zpéscopos, ouerseers, 
ouerlookers, and watchmen ouer the flock of Christe, 1798 
Wasuincton Wit. (1893) X1V. 86 The present Overlooker 
of my Carpenters. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. it (1876) 14 An 
unnecessary number of overlookers or foremen. 

Overloop, -lop, -lope, -loppe, obs. ff. Or- 
Lop sé.1 Over-loose, etc. : see OVER-. 

t+ Overlop, sd. Obs. rare. [f. OvER- 5 b+ Lore 
s6.1 (if not a seribal error for overdep, OVERLEAP 
$b.).] An act of overleaping, an omission. 

1335 Meir, Hont. 32 And als I red, far gan I drede, For 
ouerlop moht I mac nan (Vernon text Quer lepe mibti 
make non]. 

Overlop, v. rare. [f. Over- 8 + Lor v.2] 
trans. To lop or hang loosely over. 

1893 R. Kirtinc Afany Juvent. 130 His cap overlopped 
one eye. “ 

Overlop, early variant of OVERLAP v. 

Overlord (d«varlgisd), sb. [OvER- 2h.] A lord 
superior; one who is the lord of other lords or 
rulers; a lord paramount, supreme lord. 

¢1200 Oamiu 6903 Biforr pe Romanisshe king Patt wass 
hiss oferrlaferrd. 13.. Coer de L. 4592 Kyng Rychard 
was her ovyr-lord, ¢1470 Henay Wallace i. 67 Byschope 
Robert..said that ‘we deny Ony our lord, bot the gret God 
abuft’, 1547 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 78 Siclik of all 
uthair ourlordis..baith of vassallis and subvassallis. 1609 
Skene Reg. May. 17 The ane sall he over-lord, and the 
other sall be vasall. 1647 Diccrs Unlaw/. Taking Aris 
82 As holding of an over Lord, or Lord paramount, who is 
the King. 18:4 Scorr J¥av. liii, The command of bis king 
and overlord. 1844 Lv. Brouctam Brit. Const. xi. (1862) 146 
The King, the universal overlord of the realm. 

Overlord (é:vailpid), v. rare. [Oven- 2.] 
trans. To lord it over, domineer over; to rule as 
an overlord or superior authority. 
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£1629 Layton Syous Plea (ed. 2) 8 Overlording Prelacy, 
sitting in the Temple of God is Popish Prelacy. 1644 
Maxwett Prevog., Chr. Kings 144 When Zedekiah was 
over-lorded by his Nobles, he could neither save himselfe 
nor his people. 1881 A, Roserts Comp, Rev. V. N. Tu. 
iv. 74 His will overlorded..by an alien might. 

O-verlo:rdship,s3. [f.OvERLonpsé, +-sHiP.] 
The position or authority of an overlord. 

3867 Freeman Novw. Cong. 1. ii. 60 Eadward's .. over- 
lordship extended over the whole island. 3877 Berocketr 
Cross & Cr. 318 After the brief over-lordship of Stephan 
Dushan. 1892 Daily News 15 Mar. 5/1 The overlord puts 
{into the mine] .. nothing but his overlordship, his right of 
fixing the price of his permission to bring every ton of coal 
to the surface. . 

+ Overlordship, 7. Obs. [f. Over- 2 + 
Lonpsuip v.] ¢vans. To exercise dominion over. 
_ la14iz Lys. Teo Merchants 340 As yi a man haue deep 
impressioun, That ovirlordshipith his imagynatif. 

O-ver-lou'd, a. and adv, [Over- 28.) Too 
loud ; texceedingly loud. So O-ver-loudly adv. 

a 000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 205/25 Clamtosa, oferhlud. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur i. xii, She cryed ouer lowde, 
helpe me knyghte for crystes sake. 1819 SHELLEY Mask 
xvii, Like a bad prayer not over loud, Whispering—‘ Thou 
art Law and God!’ 3870 Morats Karthly Par. VI. tv. 379 
His armour’s clinking seemed An overlond and clean un- 
looked for sound. 1887G, Merroitu Ballads § P. 81 Then 
the warriors, each on each Spied, nor overloudly laughed. 


O-verloup, owerloup. Se. and north. dial. 
Also our-, owre-. [f. OvER- 5 b + Loup sd., leap.] 
I. An overleaping, a leap over a barrier or over 


bounds; hence, encroachment, transgression. 

1976 Lo. Hairs Annals 1. 319 In Scotland, an occasional 
trespass of cattle on a neighbouring pasture is still termed 
ourlop. 1819 W. Tennant Papisiry Storm’d mt. (1827) 100 
Though I'm a man 0’ little drink, I wadna been sae doons 
perjink, But taen an over-loup for sport. 1824 Scorr Sé 
Ronan's iii, How could she hinder twa daft hempie callants 
from taking a start and an owerloup? 1894 Northundld. 
Gloss., Owerloup, an overleap. 

2. The change of tbe moon, i.e. new or full 


moon; the spring tide occurring at that time. 

a1710 A. Wricnt in Sibbald /ist. Fife iti. (1710) 39 At 
the Stream, which is at the Change of the Moon, whith is 
call'd the Overloup. 1950 PAtl. Trans. XLVI. 413 In the 
Spring Tides which happen upon the Change of the Moon, 
called hy the Commonalty, the Overloup. 

O-ver-lo’ve, sé. [In OE. oferdufue: see OVER- 
29b.] Excessive love, too great love. 

@ 1023 WuLrstan /on2, xxx. (Napier)349 Swa lane ys seo 
oferlufu eordan zestreona. 1806 Worpswortu in Chr. 
Wordsw, Adeo. (1851) II. 168 Subject to fits of over-love and 
over-joy. 1895 J. M. Maturr Lancashire [dylis, Would 
her over-love be punished by the child's death? 

O:ver-lo've, v. (OveER- 27.] To love too 
much, love to excess. (¢rans. and itr.) 

1583-91 H. Smirn Hi’ks. (1592) 988 If we loue, we do 
ouer-loue, if we feare, we doe ouer feare. 21639 W. 
Wnaterey Prototypes ui. xxvi. (1640) 81 This is a weak- 
nesse of Parents..to over-love some child above the rest. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. Matt. v. 4 The common 
fruits of overloving some Creature, and_distrusting God. 
1892 Lapy Garvitte in Nat. Rev. May, Don’t worry men, 
and don’t over-love them. 

SoO-ver-lo-ving vi/. sb.aud ppl. a.3 O'ver-lo'ver, 
one who loves too much. 

1561 T. Hosy tr, Castigiione’s Courtyer ut. (1577). P jb, 
See for that shee was overlouyng she didde yll to hirselfe, 
to her husband, and to hir chyldren, a@ 1661 Fut.er 
Worthies (1840) 111. 485 Indeed some souls are over-lovers 
of liberty. @ 1668 Davenaxt Dying Lover Wks. (1673) 318 
Who kindly at his Mistress feet Does die with over-loving, 

O-ver-low’, a. and adv, [Over- 28, 30.] Too 
low. So O'ver-low ness. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, ut. metr.ix. 68 (Camb. MS.) Ne pat 
the heuynysse we drawen nat a-down ouer lowe the erthes. 
1496 Dives & odin & (W. de W.)1. xiv. 46/2 By flaterye and 
ouerlowenesse of the people.. many worshyppes that longeth 
sometyme to god allone, ben now used in the worshyppynge 
of synfull man and woman. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 5a 
Deifying you so over-much, that you cannot be quiet in 
your Spirit, till they have pluckt you down as over-low. 

Overlume, z.: sec OVER- 21. 

O-vver-lu‘scious,<. [OvER-28.] Too ]uscious. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 624 Because Honey,.will give them a 
Taste Overlushious, 1681 Granvint Sadducisnius 1. (1726) 
28 Warm Imagination and overluscious Self-flattery. 

Ovver-lu'sty, ¢. [Overr- 28.] Too lusty: 
see Lusty. So O-ver-Iu‘stineaa. 

1§83 Goons Calvin on Deu, iii. 13 That fancie of theirs 
caryeth them into so fond or rather furious ouerlustinesse. 
3587 — De Mornay xii. 184 Sometimes also when we bee ouer- 
lnstie, God suffereth vs to fall into some sinne, 1605 SHaxs, 
Lear 1. iv. ro When a man’s ouerlustie at legs, then he 
weares wodden nether-stocks. 

Overlute, v. rare. [f. Over- 8 + Lute v.2] 
trans. To lute over; to smear or coat with some 
adhesive substance. 

1ga7 Anpagw Srunswyke's Distyll. Waters Bjb, It is 
necessary. .to overlute them more than halfe thé parte of 
the glasse with the fornamed lome or claye. 

Over-luxuriant, etc.: see OvER- 28, 

Overly Ga a. Obs. exe. dial. [f. OVER 
adv. + -u¥!, (Cf. ON, ofriigr excessive.) ] 

+1. Supreme. Oés. 

1340 4 yend, 123 Hope [y-zizp ine gode] ouerlyche hegnesse 
and ouerliche mageste. Charite ouerliche guodnesse. 

+2. Superficial; slight, careless, cursory. Ods. 

cxqzg St. Mary of Oignies Prol. in Anglia VIL. 134/32 
Perfore I leeue alle pat proheme, excepte pis shorte irealy 


OVERMAN. 


touchynge. 1597-8 Br. Haut. Saé, ur. iit, a The courteous 
citizen bade me to his feast, With hollow words, and overly 
request. 21668 J. Atiuine in Life (1838) v. 5: Have not 
1 neglected or been very overly in the reading of God's 
holy word? @ 1769 Ricca. toun Ga/atians (1772) 258 On an 
overly view, it may he thought nearly the same sense which 
way we take it, » ys : 

8. Supercilious, imperious, overbearing, haughty. 
Now only dal. 

1627 Br. Tact. /feauen upon Earth § 29 Wks. 97 Our 
answers, are coy and ouerly. 1633 — //ard Texts, N. 7. 
360 In an overly and imperious manner tyrannizing over 
the Church, 31907 Humrrev JYusttf Baxter. 4 The whole 
..is so overly, and appears proud, slighting, and does me 
wrong. 1820 Coneripce in Lit, Rent. (1839) LV. 140 The 
somewhat overly and certainly most ungracious resent- 
meats of Baxter. 1895 Gloss. £. Anglia, Overly, arbitrary, 
tyrannical. A ; 

Overly (svaili), adv, [f. OvER adv, + -Lx 2, 
OE. had ofertice excessively: cf. prec.] 

1. Above or beyond the proper amount or degree; 
overmuch, too much, too, excessively; = OVER 


adv. 11. In O£., Se, and U.S. 

10..Wutestan Hon. xiii. (Napier) 83 Nu da yfelan and 
Ga swicelan swa oferlice swyde braedad on worulde. xorg 
dbid, xxxiii. 166 note, Hu hi mid heora synnum swa oferlice 
swyde god zegraemedon, 1827 J. F. Coorea Prairie I. ii. 
28 To my eye it seems not to be overly peores 18. 
Gait Lawrie 7. u. vii (1849) 63, 1 thought he was a little 
overly particular in his questions. 1833 Fraser's Mag. 
VIII. 286 Elina was not overly pleased. 1860 Baattett 
Dict. Amer. 305 ‘Is old man Boone tich?’ ‘Why, not 
overly so.’ Western. 189: Harper's Mag. Aug. 346/2 
Mr. II. was not of an overly sensitive organization. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunéonnet so Half an hour of loneliness... 
was overly much for her. 

+2. Superficially, slightly, carelessly. Ods. 

61440 Promp. Parvo, 373/1 Ovyrly, superficialiter. a 1564 
Brecon Comp. betw. Lord's Supper & Pope's Mass Prayers, 
etc. (Parker Soc.) 374 Beholding them as it were by the 
way, or overly, 1649 Buus Lng. Louprov. fpr. (1653) 52 
Tf that men drain those Lands wherein they are like to have 
an interest, throughly, and those the Commoners have, 
more overly. 1710 R, Ward nue df, More 145 Gthes things 
he look’d upon more overly and sparingly, as he saw Occa~ 
sion. 1832-53 A. Mactacan in IWhistle-Binkie (Scot. 
Songs} Ser. 1. 117 He o’erly just speer’d for the men, But 
he cadgily cracket wi’ aunty. _ 

b. Incidentally, casually, not intentionally. Se. 

1815 Jamieson, Overly,.. by chance. Afod. Se. (Roxb,) 
1 happened overly to say that I had seen him there. 

+%. In position over, on the surface. Ods, 

1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 43 It then ariseth vp againe to 
the waters top, and so keepeth ouerlie and aboue the waters 
highest superficie. 1573 Tusser //usd. xxiii. (1878) 64 The 
strawberies Jooke to be couered with strawe Laid ouerly 
trim vpon crotchis and bows, ate, 

+4. Haughtily, supercilionsly, slightingly. Obs. 

1610 Br. Hatt Afol. Brownists t 3 They vse to behold such 
as they oppose too ouerlie, and not without ce 650 
Brinsiey Antidote 27 To look overly upon others, despising 
and contemning them. 

+5. (?) Moreover: = OVER adv, 10. 

1899 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Feel Biog. (1853) 1. 
ion An overlie this worde madicioustie is in this statute 
material]. 

Overlying (avarla'in), v1.55. [f, OVERLIEZ. 
+-InG!, or f. Over- 8 + Lying v6/.sb.1] The 
action of the verb OVERLIE. 

¢1380 (see Overtavinc), 1891 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. 
xlv. 173 Produced by the overlying of the reversed spectra 
of such substances as are to be found in the earth. 1891 
Daily News 31 Dec. 5/3 The rtion of deaths from 
overlying is more than twice as on Saturday night as 
on any other night in the week. 


O-verly‘ing (stress var.), pA/.a. [f. OVERIIE 
v, + -ING 2, or f. OvER- 8 + Lyne ffl. a.1] That 
overlies; superincumbent. 

1892 Lye. Princ. Geol. 11. 244 The proximity of large 
overlying bodies of water. 1878 HuxLey ae 35 The 
water having been absorbed by the overlying loose limestones. 

Over-Macpherson, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overman (voim&n), sb. Chiefly north, 
Forms: see OvER. (Also OveRsMAN.) [OVER- 2b.] 

+1. A man having authority or rule over others; 
a superior, leader, ruler, chief. Ods, exc. as in 3. 

¢ 3280 Gen, & Ex. 3424 And if he rizten it ne can, He taune 
it al his ouer-man. a@31300 Cursor AL, 6968 (Cott.) Ilk 
kinredd o be tuelue Had pair ouer man ham selfe, ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxii. (Justin) 598 Bot sene pu be kirk is 
in As oure-man saulis to wyne, 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S. T. S.) 113 Redy at bidding of his our-men to do 
his honour and charge of his lord. 1625 in Cosin's Corr. 
(Surtees) 1. 61, I shall CH and totally make you overseer, 
and overman to, of my book at presse. 

2. An arbiter, arbitrator, umpire. 

1470 Henay Wallace vit. 1332 Throuch ii clemyt, thar 
hapnyt gret debait, ..3our king thai ast for to be thair our- 
man, 1552 Reg. Privy Council Scot. L127 Hes chosin.. 
George Commendatour of Dunfermliog, odman and ourman 
in the saidis materis, 2 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. a/t The 
two having the power to call in the services of an overman. 

3. The man who is over a body of workmen; 2 


foreman, overseer ; sfec. in a colliery (see quots.). 
1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 36 It is the Over-Man’s 
Business to place the Miners in their Workiae 1789 
Brano fist. Newcastle 11, 682 The overman's office is to 
go through the pit to view the places where the men have 
wrought, to see that the pp is clear of sulphur, &c. 5805 
Trans, Soc. Arts XXIII. 33 My over-man being unac- 
uainted with the drill husbandry. 1867 Rules in 
W. W. Smyth Coal § Coal-mining 231 None but the over- 
man, or similar officer, to be allowed to carry a lamp key. 
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Overman (é:vaimen), v. [OveR- 2¢, 27.] 

1. trans. To overcome, overpower. rare, [= Dn. 
overmannen, Ger, tibermannen.] 

1607 RowLanos Famous Hist, 28 Vie never dread I shall 
be over man‘d While I have hands to fight, or legs to stand. 
1865 Reader No. 144. ial Every foe is overmanned. 

a. (over-maz) Vo furnish with too many men. 

1636-7 Let. in Crt. & Times Chas. { (1849) 11. 269 All the 
ships were overmanned which had infection among them. 
1774 Frank Lett, Wks. 1887 V. 371 Three ships of the 
line are fitting out for America, which are to be over-manned. 
1899 Daily News 12 Sept. 6/4 In my times. .somé depart- 
ments were overmanied and some were undermanned. 

Overmantel (J:-vaiment’l). [Over- 33.] 
A piece of ornamental cabinet-work, often Includ- 
ing a mirror, placed over a mantelpiece. 

1882 J. Hatton in Harper's Mag. Dec. 23/a The over- 
mantel is ornamented with some trophies of the chase. 1899 

. Rev. Apr. 389 The plain panelling of the walls is relieved 

y an elaborately carved overmantel. 

Overma‘ntle,v. [Ovrr- 8.] ‘rans. To cover 
over like n mantle. 

1827 Caatyie Jisc., German Lit, 1. 50 Flowers and 
foliage, as of old, are..overmantling its sternest cliffs. 1831 
Mom in Blackw. Mag. X XIX, 327 Snow o’ermantles hill. 

O-ver-many, ¢. (OvER- 28; but usually two 
mis) Too many. 

[1484 Caxton Fables of A sop v. iti, Kepe thy self fro ouer 
many wordes.] "1538 Staaxev England 1. ii. 191 Of them 
are ouer-many. 1586 T. B. La Primnanud. Fr. Acad. t. 4 
We know by over-many experiences. 17.. Somg, Tidbie 
fowler, Tibbie Fowler o' tha Glen, There's te td 
wooing at her. [1894 ‘IAN MacraaEn’ Bonnie Brier Bus. 
vit. i, 243 He's been eatin’ ower mony berries.) 

Overmarch (-mi:itf), z. fover- 26, 13.) 

L trans, To mareh (soldiers, etc.) too far or too 
long; to overpower or exhanst with marching. 

1660 Puituirs in Baker's Chron, oo 532 The Prince his 
Horse were so over-marcht, and the Foot so beaten off their 
Legs by long Marches. 1823 Sournsyv Mitt. Penins, War 
1. 7097 tis men had been over-marched. ; 

2. To march overor beyond, pass over in ee 

31807 J. Bantow Colum, ut. 137 They journey'd forth, 
o‘ermarching far the mound That flank'd the kingdom on 
its Andean bound. " 

Overma‘rk, v. (Chiefly in fa. ppic.) [f. Over- 
26,8 + Mark sé, or od 

+L. trans. ?To furnish with too distant a mark 
(to aim at). Ods. 

¢ 1560 T, Lucy Let. in Halliwell Shake. (1887) UL. 388 Take 
hede that Burnell be not over-marked, for he is hable to 
shute no farr grounde. 

2. To mark over, make marks upon the surface of. 

1838 Voice flee Font 3 Drawn and rubbed out, marked 
and overmarked diagram upon diagram. 

3. Horsemanship. (See quot. 1875.) 

1866 Lond, Rev. 28 Apr. 471/1 Sometimes. .the noble animal 
Is overmarked, and falls a victim to his own spirit and the 
stupidity of his owner. 1875 ‘ Sronsnence' Brit. Sports i. 
1. v. $ 7. 442 The overmarked horse is detected by his dull 
heavy eye. /éyd., Overmarking is the effect produced upon 
the horse constitutionally, as well as locally upon the legs, 
hy overwork and overfeeding. 

Over-marl, etc. : see OvEn-. 

+ Over-ma‘rry, v. Ods. [Over- 23.] reff. 
To marry above one’s station or means. 

1610 Hlottaxo Camden's Brit. 1.368 John. .repudinted his 
wife and es her over, with the Honor of locester, to 
Geffrey andevil, for 20,000 markes, who thus ouer- 
marrying himselfe was greatly impoverished. 

Overma‘sk, v. [Over- 8] trans. To cover 
or conceal as with a mask, 

¢1600 Battle of Balrinnes in Child Badlads (1861) VI, 
218 Owermaskit was the moonc. 1885-94 R. Baincrs Erot 
& Psyche June xxv, They with outward smile O'ermask'd 
their hate, and called her sweet aod dear. 

Overmast (-macst), 7. [f. Over 26 + Mast 
sb1] trans. To farnish (a ship) with too high or 
too heavy a mast or masts. 

1627 Cart. Sait Seaman's Grant. ili. 15 If you ouermast 
her, either in length or bignesse, she will lic too much downe 
hy a wind. 1697 Davpen Zneid v. 20a Cloanthus better 
mann'd, pursu'd him fast, But his o'ermasted gally check’d 
his haste. 1769 Fatconsr Dict. Marine (1789). 

Overmaster (svaimorsta:), v. [f. OVER- 21 
+ Master z., q. v. for Forms, ] 

1. érans. To make oneself master over ; to master 
completely; to gain the victory aver, get the better 
of, overcome, conquer, overpower. ‘(Chiefly fg. 
with abstract subj. or obj., ¢.g: a fecling, faculty, 
condition, force, ete.) 

1340 Ayené. 15 To vizte wyb be halzen an his to overcome 
nd to ouermaistri. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A Lymnon xvii. 
392 The one cowde not overmayster the other. 1§3z Moar 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 696/1 So shall neuer any mannes 
tale. .ouermaister that inward mocion of God. 1681 S1oney 
Afol. Povtrie (Arb.) 40 Where once reason hath so much 
Cher-mastred passion. 1607 Hieron Wée. 1. 178 His 
Strength is such as can not be ouer-mastred. 1632 Lirucow 

Trav, ut, 104 He ouer-naisterd a Turkish towne and.. 
put two thousand Turkes to the sword, 1800 Coterioce 
Christabed 1. xxiii, O'er-mastered by the mighty spell. 
18799 M. Agnoto Democracy Mixed Ess. 2 Fenglish 
democracy tuns oo risk of being overmastered by the State. 
tb. To surpass, excel, ‘beat’. Obs. rare. 

1627 Speep England xxxviii. $9 Te over-masters all the 
Other places of this Country for fairenesse. 

2. To be master over; to dominate ; to hold in 

One's power or possession. Oéds, 

on. VIT, 


eee 
eee 
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e1gso Curke Matt, xx. 25 Je know y' y* princes of y* 
heyen do overmaster y°™. asog Suans. John 1. Lt 
Living blood doth in these temples beat Which owe the 
crowne, that thou oremasterest. 1648 Gace iWest Ind. 
xvul. (1655) 136 A hill which discovereth all the City, and 
standeth as overmastring of it. 

llence Overma‘stered ppl. a., Overma‘stering 

vbl, sb. and ppl, a., Overma‘steringly adv. 
, 1645 RutiEurorn Tryal § Tri, Faith iii. (1845) 37 There 
isan overmastering apprehension of Christ's love. 1649 NliL- 
ton Etkon. xxvi, A weak and over-master'd enemy. 1816 
Scorr Old Mort. vi, One in whom some strong o'ermastering 
principle has overwhelmed all other passions and feelings. 
1818 Byaox Ch. Har. w. xvi, The car Of the o'ermaster'd 
victor stops. 1866 Dowoen in Contemp. Rev. UW. $39 The 
blinding gladness of life was overmasteringly strong. 1899 
Daily News Diy 2/4 It would result in the immediate 
overmastering of the old citizens, 

O-ver-ma‘sterful, a. [Over- 28.] Master- 
fal to excess, too masterful. Hence O-ver-ma-ster- 
fulness. 

1883 A. Fonoes in Furtn. Rev. 1 Nov. 663 The German 
strategy was daringly overmasterful. 1899 Afonth Sept. 242 
One fault. amongst them at that time was overmasterfulness, 

+ Over-ma‘ste 150. Obs. [f. OVERMASTER v.] 
Superiority or ascendancy in a contest. 

£1375 Cursor M. 6420 (Fairf.) Pe quilest moises helde vp 
his hende. had goddis folk pe over maistri. 

So + Overma'stery v. Oés. = OVERMASTER v, 

1377 Lancet, #, PZ. B, iv. 176 Mede oner-maistrieth lawe, 
and moche treuthe letteth. 1477 East. Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 57 Uf tho witte of a man ouermaistrie not his frailte. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Avj, To thende that .. none 
eiyll temptacions overmzystrye you not. 

ermatch (dovaime't}), 6. [Over- 24.] 
+L. The condition of being overmatched; 2 con- 
test in which one side is more than a match for 


the other. Ods. 

31542 Uoatt Erasnt, Apoph. 311b, Tenne eagles to seven 
is anouermatche. 1581 Savite Tacitus’ /fist. 1. xii. (1 gu | 
177 Vet were they not, as it hipaneh in such ouermatches, 
spoiled of their riches. 2590 Mantowe and Pt. Tamburl. 
ut. v, Thou wouldst with overmatch of person fight. 

2. A person or thing that is more than a match 
for some other. Const. with genitive or for. 

1589 R. Haavev Pl. Perc. (1860) 4 The greatest quarrellers 
Meet often with their ouer-match. 1667 Fraver Sarat indecd | 
(2754) 44 [s he not an overmatch for all his enemies ? 1747 
W. Hoastey Fool (1748) II. 332 The French Privateers 
alone are quite an Over-match for. .the British Navy. 1845 
Navin Cong. Scinde 1. v. 229 Having to deal with a man 
his over-match in policy. 

Overma‘tch, v. [Over- 24, 2.] 

1. trans. To do more than mateh; to be more 
than a mateh for; to be too powerfnl, skilfal, or 
crafty to be overcome by; to defeat by supetior 
strength, skill, or craft; to surpass, excel. 

¢ 1350 Weil. Palerne 1216 So was he ouer-macched Pat bei 
wip fyn 


force for-barred his strokes And woundede him 
wikkedly, 1470-85 Matoav Arthur x, lix, Be a man never 
soo valyannt nor soo hygge, yet he may be ouermatched. 
1568 Q. Exiz, Let. in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary O. 
Scots (1824) App. 56 Ye have not any in loyaltie and faith- 
fulnes can overmatch him. in Hari, Mise. (Malh.) LI, 
73 Ships of war .. whose service was seen this year to have 
overmatched the great Armadas ond castles of Spain and 
Italy. 1642 J. Trarrz Theol, Theol, 8t A treasury of 
heavenly comforts, such as no good can match, no evill 
overmatch. 1725 Pors Od'yss. 11. 280 The valiant few o'er- 
match an host of foes. 1870 Rocn Text. Fabr. 1. 206 The 
combination ., of its two colours in such a way that neither 
overmatches the other. 
+ b. To furnish with what is more than a match. 
1s67 Gotoinc Ovid's Met. vin. 187 He koits A rowe of 
feathers one by one .. overmatching still ech quill with one 
of longer sort. - ; 

2. ‘Yo give in marriage above one’s station. rare. 

1621 Buaton Anat. Me/. m.ii. vi. v. (1651) 579 If a Yeo- 
man have one sole daughter, he must overmatch her, above 
her birth and calling, to a gentleman forsooth, Z 

Hence Overma-tched, Overma tching f//.adjs.; 
so also + O-ver-ma‘tohable <., too matehable, too 
comparable; +Over-ma‘tehful a., that is more 
than a match, excelling. 

sor Suaxs. 1 Hen. V/, wv. iv. 11 Our ore-matcht forces. 
1593 — 3 Aen. V’J,1. iv. 21 With bootlesse labour swimme 
against the Tyde, And spend her strength with ooer- 
matching Waues. 1607 Rowtanos Famous Hitt. 5 We 
toyl so much in other Nations praise, That we neglect the 
famousing of our own, Which over-matchful unto them were 
known. 1611 Sezep /ist. Gt. Brit. vt. vii. $8. 66 Putting 
them In remembrance of their wonted valours, which now 
was farre ouermatchable vnto a fearefull flock of weak 
women. 1633 Br. Hate Medit. & Vows (2851) 88 None, but 
thou,..canst relieve his distressed and over-matched soul. 

+ Overmate, x. ls. [(Over-24.] = prec. 1. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin om Ps. Wi. 5 Theit assaults rushe 
ageinst God himself, as if they strived to overmate him. 
1660 Hrexarincit, Yamaica go Poor men.. that are thus 
o're-mated. 

Overmatter, -mean, etc.: see OvER-. 

Over-measure (00-voime:3iits, -22), 56, [OvER- 
19, 29d.] Measure above what is ordinary or 
sufficlent; excess, surplus, 

[1581 Savinz Tacttus i, xxiv. (1591) 67 An ouer measure 
if fortune Lge to go on their side 1607 Suaxs. Cor. mm. 
i. 140 Enough, with over ge aa 1641 Mitton Reform, 
Wks. 1738 I. 29 Where they ..shall clasp inseparable ds 
with Joy and Bliss, in over-measure for ever. 1710 PALMER 
Provrde 294 They rarely fail of over-measure in the return 
of an injury. 1851 Trencn Poems 77 [God] had answered 
alt her prayers With such an overmeasure of his grace. 
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OVER-MODESTY. 


Over-mea'sure,v. [OvrR- 26, 10.) trans, 
a. To measure or reekon above the Proper amount, 
b. To measure across, to traverse. 

1625 Bacon £sx., Kingdomes (Arb.) 471 That neither by 
Quer-measurin their Forces, ney leese themselues in vaine 
Enterprises; Nor .. by vnderualuing them, they descend 
to Fearefull and Puaillaoimous Counsells 1896 Chic. 
Advance 18 June gos/2 Their gloomy shadow would twice 
have over-measured our country’s ar 

O-ver-mea‘sure, 2dvb. phr. [Pro tly two 
words, OVER prep. 11 and Measure sé.] Above 


the proper measure or amount ; in excess, 


1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 257 [Pey] yrede 
ee hugeliche and ouermesure (daar) rey a 
runt). 1483 Caxton Gide fa Tour H iijb, Wyn taken ouer 
mesure troubleth thesyght. 1656 H. Purcitps J’urch. Pate. 
(1676) 164 Allow rather a little over-measure than any thiog 
under. 1705 Srannorz Paraxphr. II. 404 Ifhe give more, all 
that is Over-measure. 

Over-melodied, -merry, etc.: see Over-. 

O-ver-me'rit, sb. (Over- 29d.) Excessive 
merit, So Over-merit v. trans. [Over- 22], 
to exceed or surpass in merit. 

1623 Bacon J/en. V/7 133 Those Helpers were over weighed 
hy divers things that made against im... First, an Quer- 
merit ; for conucnient Merit, vnto which Reward may easil 
reach, doth best with Kings. 1658 Baxtea Saving Faith 
iv, 22 If bulk might go for worth and weight, I had over- 
merited you in this Controversic. 

+ Overme'te, z.and adv. Obs. (OE, ofermete 
ndj. excessive, f. ofer OVER adv. + nitle measured, 
moderate, ablant deriv. of mef-an to measure.] 

A. adj. Above measure; immoderate, excessive. 
¢893 K. Htreep Ores. 1. vii. § 2 God..hyra ofermaxtan 
afermetto xenyderode. ¢897 — Gregory's Past, C. lxiii. 489 
Moyses behelede 3a ofermattan Lierhto his ondwiitan. c 1200 
Oanix 10720, & tiss meocnesse iss oferrmett Swa at itt 
chp. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 137 Widteo pi fichame 
fro orguil, and ide! and over mete wede. 

B. adv, Immoderately, excessively. 

arzes Ancr. X. So sone so pu euer ivelest pet pin 
heorte mid lune ualle touward eni monne, ouermete, 

+ Overme'te, v. Ods. [f. Over- 4, 10+ Mere 
v., OF. metan to measure, traverse, pass ovcr.] 
a. tir, To pass over, pass by, elapse. b. trans. 
To pass over, cross, traverse; = OVERMEABURE Z.b, 

craso Gen. & Ex. 1665 Quanne a moned was ouer-meten. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 461 As 1 sal prowe 
itis alsa Be augment of yrne hat...And scho on it with fet 
bare But abaysing it ouremet, Vnhurt or hafand ony lat. 

O-ver-mi-ckle, 2. and adv. Now Sc.and north. 
dial. [OE. ofermicel adj. = ON. ofrmikill: see 
OveR- 28.] Too much, overmnch. 

6893 K. Etrero Ovos. 1. vii. § 3 On pare tide waes sio 
ofermycelo hxto on ealre worulde. co61 Aude St. Benet 
xli. (Schr.) 65 Butan hy onermicel zeswine habben. a1 
Cursor AT. 13066 (Cott.) lohn, over mikel [7%. to muche] 
has pou spoken. ¢1goo Rude St. Benet 8 Ne cte our-mikil} 
Ne drinc ouir-mikil, 1482 Mond of Evesham (Arb.) 99 Sche 
louyd her kynnys folke ouermekyl carnaly. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 263/1 Ouer mekylle, ssmfs. 1552 Anp. HAmiton 
Catech. (1884) 48 Thai quhilkis traistis owyr mekle in thair 
awin wisdome. 1825 Brocrrtt WV. C. Glss., Overmickle, 
owermickle, overmuch. Afod, Sc. lt wad be ower muckle fash. 

Over-mild, -mill, etc.: see OvEr-. 

+O:vermi'nd, v. Os. [Over- 27.] trans. 
To mind too munch, think too much of, attach too 
great importance to. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxii. 2 Least by overmynding 
their owne infirmitie saat hartes should fayle them, 1 
G. Damiet Trinarch., Hen. V ccci, Soe mach a Mo 
overminds what they By Loans and Subsidies bring in. 

+ Overmirrth, v. Obs. rare—'. [Cf OvER prep. 
4>.] To make merry over (tr. L. snsultare), 

ar . £, Pealter 2xxiv. 19 Noght over-mirthe pai to 
me fr-bi, Pat wiber-bretes me wickelt, 

Over-mix, etc.: see OVER- 27. 

+O-vermod, 5+. 04s. [OE. oferméd = OHG. 
ubarinuot (MHG. bermuot, Ger. ubermuth), MDu. 
overméd (Du. overmoed): cf. OS. odarmédi; f. ofer 
Over + mdéd Moop.] ‘ High-mlndedness’, pride, 
hanghtiness. ’ 

993 Battle of Maldon Bg Da se corl ongann for his ofer- 
neds ae c= "4 fela ladere beode. 2 leek a 
Gen. 272 (Gr.) Feala worda xespracc se engel ofermodes. 
e1lys Teemaeh Hom, 9 For his ee oder for his prude. 
¢1200 Ormin 4720 Hete & nip & awwermod, 

So + O-vermod a. PE ofermédd), proud, haughty ; 
tOvermo-di a, [OE. ofermddiz] = prec.; +Over- 
mo'diness [OE. ofermdédigness]. 

3 Blick?. Hom. 61 Pa oformodan men, ¢ rooe Ags. Gosh. 
Mark vii. 22 Sceamleast, yfel meas dysinessa, ofermodiz- 
nessa. ¢1000 Sax, Leechd. 11, 191 Maden tacn on neccan 
hzfd od3e on peo, ofermodiz, pancfull, priste on lichaman 
mid manegum werum. c-F Lamb. Hom. 5 No beo bu 
perenore prud ne. .ouer 1, /éid, 19 Prode and ouer- 
Sinners Beware 269 in O, £. Misc. 81 


fA hice od {pe ronhte. ¢1300 
nd wo is penne pe ouermode er par-of pe 6 
Regret Maximian 57 (MS. ene 6 If. 35/1) Ich wes to 
overmod [rime hlod]. 


O'ver-mo'dest, a. [Oven-28.] Too modest. 
So O'ver-mo destly adv.; O-ver-mo‘desty. 

1614 Raceicn Hist. World v. vw $4 659 sere sya 

der the matter, in such wise as they mig ¥ 
wean cenee yet ouer-modestly .. forbeare the occasion 
making themselues great. a 1656 Hates Rem 
XViii. 1. (1675) 243 Ie is the Copiers i ae over 

ii peed. 2 |AADSON 
Geer maar? bonis aS ieany on Pride. o 


~ OVERMONEY. 


Denerenx 1. viii, A fine youth, but somewhat shy and over: 
modest in manner. 

Over-moist, -moisture, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ Overmorney, v. Obs. nonce-wd, [OVER- 
1b; after sndermine.] trans. To prevail over 


with money; to win by means of a bribe. 

a 1661 Furier Worthies, Lancs. (1662) 124 Some suspect 
his Officers trust was undermined (or over-moneyed rather). 
1665 D, Luovo State Worthies (1670) 197. 

+O-vermore, 2. Obs. [f. Oven adv. or adj. 

+ More adj.; used as a compar. of over: cf, INNER- 
MORE, OUTERMORE, etc., and seeOVERMosT.] Upper, 
higher; = OVERER 4, 

1382 Wvetir Yosh. xvi. 5 The possessioun of hem a3ens 
the est.. vatotheouermore|v. ». ouere; 1388 hizere] Betheron, 

7 Taevisa /Zigden (Rolls) VT. 125 William evermore 
isbore awey be overmore and be hy3er bond. ¢1400 Maunnev, 
(Roxb, x. 40 Egipte, bathe pe onermare and pe neper mare, 

+O:vermo're, adv. Obs. [f. OvER adv. + 
More adv.] In addition, furthermore, moreover. 

1390 Gowea Conf. 1, 155 This Maiden .. hise charitees 
Comendeth, and seide overmore My liege lord [etc.). 1393 
Lancet. P. PZ C. 1x. 35 And 3nt on poynt..ich praye jow 
ouvermore, 1475 BA. Moblesse (Roxb.) 11 And overmore the 
said King Edwarde first kept under subjeccion bothe Lrelond, 
Walis, and Scotlond. @ 1547 Surrey inetd u. 813 Yet 
overmore, against the Trojan power He doth provoke the 
rest of all the gods. 

b. Further, longer, 

@1480 Myre 139 Tho pat bydeth oner more, The fader 
& pe moder mote rewe hyt sore. 

c. ? Farther up, farther away. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 440 To this word thai assentyt all, 
Ane fra thaim walopyt owyr mar [//art's ed, vppermere]. 
Ibid, vi. 632 The twa that saw sa suddanly Thair fallow 
fall, effrayit var And stert a litil! ouirmair. 


+Overmorrow, adv. Obs. [Cf. Over- 18: 
prob. after Ger. (and MHG.) sbermorgen, Du. 


overmorgen.] The dayafter to-morrow. Also atér7b. 

1535 Covervate Tobit viii. 4 Vp Sara, let vs make oure 
prayer vnto God to daye, tomorow, and onermorow. 1577 
tr, Buldinger's Decades (1592) 280 Thou needest not by thy 
morrowe and ouer-morrowe delayes to augment his dis- 
commoditye. 

Over-mortgage to Over-moss: see OVER-. 

O-vermost, 2. (5d.) Obs. exc. dial, Also 4 
-mast(e, -mest(e, -mist. [f OVER adv. or adj. 
+-mMost: cf, OVERMORE. Perh. an alteration of 
Ovemest; bnt overmes? does not appear so early 
as the northern overmast(e = mldl. and south, 
-most.| Uppermost, highest; = OVEREST a. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 395 In pe onermast element of all, Jbid, 
22232, 41350 St. Andrew 168 in Horstm. Adéengi, Leg. 
(188x) 6 His onermast clothes pan of he did. 1380 
Wyeur Serm, Sel. Wks, 1, 340 In ve overmeste part of pe 
cir, ¢1380 — If ks. (1880) 34° An harpe habe pre pars of 
hym; be overmost in which ben. strin: is wrastid. 1 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m. xvi. (Tollem. MS), In 
onermist part of a man. ¢1410 Love Sonavent, Mirr, 
xliii, (Gibbs MS.), Whanne he come up to pe onermoste ende 
of pat schorte laddere. 1890 Recoroe, etc. Gr, Artes 
(1646) 235 Take the overmost line..as if it were the lowest 
line. 1649 BuitTue reat Improv. Fnpr. (1653) 115 To plant 
it in the Over-most and Fattest Earth. 

B. absol. or as sb. The uppermost part; = 
OVEREST sé. 1. 

a1j00 £. E. Psalter ciii{i], 13 Fra his overmastes (L. de 
superioribus] hilles watrand, 1382 Wvcur /sa. xiii. § Fro 
the ouermost of heuene. 1413 Prlgr. Sozele (Caxton) b iii. 
(1859) 4 The ouermost of the erthe was moost clere. 

Overmount (é:vaimawnt), v. [OveER- 1, 26.] 

1. trans. To mount or rise above, transcend. 

?x 37° Robé. Cicyle 63 For pryde wolde .. Ovyr-mownte 
G s dygnyté. 1552 Huvorr, Ouermonnte, transcendo, 
1613 Suaks. Hen. V IT, u. iii. 94 With your Theame, Iconld 
O're-mount the Larke. . Gran ame Saddath (1839) 5/1 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke O’ermounts 
the mist, is heard at intervals The voice of psalms, 

2. znér. To mount too high. 

gg Snans, 1 Hen. VJ, 1, vii. 15 And in that Sea of 
Blood, my Boy did drench His oner-mounting Spirit. 1592 
Haavey Four Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I. 193 How many.. 
youthes, haue in ouermounting, most Peetally dismounted? 

Overmount (dwyarmaurnt), s6. [Over-8.] A 
piece of stiff paper or board cut to correspond with 
the margin of a picture, so as to fit round it when 
framed and glazed; a mount. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

O:ver-mou'nts, advb. phr. [Properly two 
words, OVER grep. and mounis, pl. of Mount sé. ; 
after It. ol?vamonti.| Beyond the mountains. 

1840 Brownine Sordello ut. 476 This lion’s-crine From 
over-mounts—(this yellow hairof mine). 1884 — Feriskiah, 
A Bean-stripe 239 Though, over-mounts,—to trust the 
traveller,—Snow, feather-thick, is falling while 1 feast. 

-O:ver-mou'rn, 2. [OvER- 27, 23.] To mourn 
toomuch; to lament excessively. (¢rans. and intr. ; 
in quot. 1607 ref, in intr. sense.) 

1594 Kvp Cornelia Argt., Having ouer-mourn’d the death 
of her deere husband. 1607 Torset, Four-/ Beasts (1658) 
237 Lest the Mare over-mourn her self for want of her foal. 
16so Baxter Saint's R. x. (1656) 281 When he dies we 
mourn and usually overmourn. 4 

‘Overmuch (d'vo1me't{, with shifting stress), 
a, and adv, [OVvER- 28, 30. Ci, OE. ofermicel 
OVERMICKLE.] Too much. 
A. adj. Too great in amount ; excessive, super- 
abundant. 
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1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 10788 Pou snest {= seest] pis fole 
oner muche pat a3e be is, And pin owe oner lute [= little). 
c1qgo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 597/40 Nimtus, overmyche, 
1568 Grarron Chron, 11. 193 He gave himselfe niso to over- 
muche drinking. 1641 Pavnne Antif, 17 The Kings 
over-much earnestnesse. 1748 De Moe's Eng. Tradesman 
vi. (1841) 1, 41 This was the effect of giving overmach credit. 
1814 Caav Dante, Paradise xxu. 24 Fearful of o’er-much 
presuming. @ 1875 Hetrs £ss., Org. Daily Life 134 Listened 
to with overmuch credulity. ; 

b. adsol, (rarely as sb.) Too great an amount; 
too much; excess; superfiuity, 

1203 R. Baunne andi, Synne 6518 Ouermoche ys abomin- 
ahle & stynk. 1g4x R. Cortanp Galyen's Terapentyke 2 Bij, 
In aa other place we shall speke of the over moche or 
lacke of y® partyes. 21868 Ascnam Scholent. (Arh) 115 
That is, by way of Epitome, to cut all oner much away. 
1784 R. Bace Barham Downs \. 166 In short, this over- 
much of it is the weakness of the mind, 1847 Emersou 
Poems (1857) 52 The world hath overmuch of pain, 

B. adv. To too great an extent or degree; 
excessively. 

¢1380 Wrecir Sed. Wks. IML. 364 Pes newe ordris and per 
fautours failen oner myche in charite. 1490 Caxton Exeydos 
xxv. 92 Hym thought ouer moche diffycile and to longe a 


| thinge to make the walles. 156¢ Daustr. Steidane's Comm. 


81 b, If they see themselues ouermuche aggravated. 1653 

ATAKER Vind, Annot. Yer.3 For one to be over-much seen 
in geomancie, palmistrie,..or aruspicie. 1788 Trifler No. 14. 
189 We are commended not to be reli fous overmuch. 1850 
Trunvson J Men. \xxxv, 1 woo aur ote 1 connt it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch. : 

Hence Overimu‘chness (cf. OE. ofermiceines], 
the condition of being overmuch; excess, super- 


abundance. 

1636 B, Jonson Discov, Wks. (Rildg. 758/2 Snperlation 
and over-muchness amplifies. r660tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 
11, 80 Sulphnr..rules over that which is the overmuchness or 
superfluity of the other two, 1867 DE Morcan in Athenzumn 
19 Jan. 90 The omitted words, which Mr. Reddie..no doubt 
took for pleonasm, superfluity, overmuchness. 

Over-muck, -multitude, etc.: see OVER-. 

+O:vermu‘se, v. Obs. rare, [OVER- 21, 23.] 

1. trans. To overcome with bewilderment. 

¢1400 Beryn 3481 But yee shul fele in every veyn pat ye 
he vndirmyned, And I-hrou3t at ground, & eke ovir-musid. 

2. refi. To muse too much; 10 weary or bewilder 
oneself by excessive meditation. 

ar6sa Brome City Wit iu. iv, Have you not overmus'd, 
or overthought your selfe? * 

+O-vername, 54. Obs. [Rendering Sp. sodre- 
nombre = ¥,surnom.] An additional name, sur- 


name. 

1574 Hetrowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1584) 4 Nero the 
Cruell, .. Antony the Meeke. ‘The which ouernames the 
Romanes gane them. 1577 — Guexara’s Chron. 254 Jalianus 
would take that ouername of Commodus. 

Overna'me, v. rare. [OvER-16.] évans. To 
name over or in succession. 

196 Snaks. Merch. V.1. ii. 39, 1 pray thee oner-name 
them, and as thon namest them, I will describe them. 

Over-neat to Over-new: see OVER-. 

Overne't, v. [Over- 8, 27.] F 

1, érans, To spread a net over; to cover with or 


as with a net, 

1837 Caaryie Fr. Rev. I. v. v, Calonnes, Bretenils hover 
dim, far-flown, overnetting Europe with eS ae) 188 
Paucrave Visions Eng., Picess Anne 160 Asa bird hy the 
fowlers o’ernetted. bs 

2. To use nets to excess in fishing. 

_ 1899 West. Gaz. 19 May 2/2 Over-netting is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory state of many salmon rivers. 

O'ver-ni‘ce, z. [OveR- 28.] Too nice; too 
fastidious, scrupulous, or particular. 

¢1315 SHonenam Poems 1.313 Pys senne (pride] hys oner- 
nyce,..Pe senne of meste malice Azeyns charyte. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades a 452 Their,.onernice branerie in 

awdy apparell. 1687 Suapwett Fuvenal Ded. A ij, These 
Ngepis though they are so over nice in words, cepa 
be frank enough in their actions. 1789 JerrERson 4 utodiog. 
& Writ, (1859) Il. 559 Not over-nice in the choice of com- 
pany. 1856 Mas. Baownine Aur, Leigh vist. 769 Not being 
overnice to separate What's element from what's convention. 

So O'ver-ni‘cely adv.; O-ver-ni-ceness; O-ver- 
ni‘cety. 

a@ 1693 Lp. Detamer Wks. (1694) 86 The fierceness of the 
High Church-Men will be abated, and the overniceness of 
the Dissenters taken off. 1700 Concaeve Way of World t. 
vi, You don't take your friend to be over-nicely hred? 748 
Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) V. 8 Overniceness may 
underniceness. 1897 Caockett Lads’ Love xxv. 258 It was 
no time for over-nicety in regard to the fifth commandment, 

Over-nigh: see OVER- 30. 

Overnight, over night (d::veinait), adv. 
phr. (sb. a.) _{f OVER prep. 18 + Nrow? sb. 

1. Before the night (as considered in relation to 
the following day); on the preceding evening; the 
night before (with implication that the result of 
the action continues till the foliowing more 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 1500 (1549) Deiphebus ha hym 
prayed ouer nyght To be a frend ona helpyng to Criseyde, 
¢1440 Generydes 2028 They..dressid all ther harnes ouer 
nyght, That they myght on the morow .. be redy to Batell. 
1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, Prayer, Baptism, The parentes shall 

eue knowledge ouer my ht or inthe mornyng. 1599 SHaKs. 

fuck Ado i, iii. 174 Claudio .. swore hee would .. hefore 
the whole congregation shame her with what he saw o're 
night, 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit, 296 Their exercises which 
were giuen overnight. 1711 Appison Sect, No. 105 
His Head ached every Morning with reading of Men over- 
night. 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts (s896) 124 We had 


OVER-PARTIAL. 


ordered a duck for dinner over night. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd, Afen 11. ix. 227 His fire was laid overnight, and he 
lighted it himself when he pleased. 

2. During the night, through the night (ill the 
following morning). 

1535 CovenoaLe Nek. xiii. 20 Then remayned the chap- 
men and marchauntes once or twyce ouer nighte without 
lernsalein. 1591 SuAKs. 7270 Gent. iv. ii. 133 And so, good 
rest, Pro. As wretches hane ore-night That wait for execu- 
tion in the morne. 1879 Scribner's Alag. XIX. 682/2 If 
1 feel tired..1'll stay overnight. 1894 H. Garoener Unaf. 
Patriot 49 He preferred to stay overnight with the family. 

B. sb. Theprecediugevening. (Now chiefly U.S.) 
1s8x Muncaster Positions xxxii. (1887) 117 Before the 
onernightes diet be thoroughly digested. 1601 Suaxs. Ad's 
Well wm. iv. 23 If 1 had ginen you this at ouer-night, She 
might hane beene ore-tane, 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 227 To 
cure thy o're-nights surfet. 1705 S. Wuatetv in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. \. 170 Came to Town the 
over night hefore that general meeting. 1824 Compl. Hist. 
Murd, Weare App. 19 He had heard the report of a Gun 
in the lane on the overnight. 1871 Howeits Wedd. Journ. 
(1892) 28 The air,. .freshened hy the over-night's storm. 
CG. attrib. or adj, Of or belonging to the previous 
evening; done, happening, etc., overnight. 

3824 Gatt Rothelan 1. u. xi. 250 He found no other traces 
of the Scottish army there, than the hroken weapons of the 
overnight assault, 1859 Lane IV¥and, India 19 The result 
of the two overnight glasses of hrandy. 1870 Daily News 
25 Nov., The limit of my overnight journey., 

+ Overni'm,v. Vds. Pa. pple. overnome. [f. 
Oven- 14+ Nisv. to take, See OVERTAKE. (OF, 
had oferniman in senses ‘take by violence, violate, 
carry off by force’.)] ¢vans. To overtake. 

1325 Poem Times Edw, 1] (Percy) i, Hunger & derthe The 

x hath overnome. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxh.) 8156 To the 
itie or that thei come, Many good knightes wer ouernome. 

Overnoint to Over-nourish: see OVER-. 

+O-ver-nu'mber, 5d. Ols. [Over-29d.] An 
excessive nnmber, So O-wernu‘mber v. /rams. 
[OveR- 2a], to exceed In number, to outnumber; 


O-ver-nu'merous a. [OvER- 28], too numerons. 
1g99 Sia E. Watson in Buceleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 234 The *over number of people. 1681 Whole 
Duty Nations 50 \n such a proportion of oumber. that the 
principal Duties may not be defeated hy the over-number. 
meee Fart Oareav Parthen. (1676) 268 Those Divisions 

.. being infinitely *over-numbered ,. were totally routed, 
1805 Soutuev Jfadoc uu. xv, In tenfold troops Their foemen 
overnumbering. 1701 Gaew Cosm. Sacra w. viii § 43- 246 
These Precepts..are not *overnumerons. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase mu. Argt., Censure of an overnumerous pack, 

Over-nurse to Over-offended: see OVER-. 

+ Over-o'ffice, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Cf. OVER 
prep. 8, OVER- 2.] trans. To lord it over by 
virtue of one’s office; to exercise one’s office over. 

,t60a Suaxs. Ham. v. i. 87 It might be the Pate of a Poli- 
titan which this Asse o're Offices: one thnt could circum: 
uent God, might it not? 

O-ver-offi'cious, « [Over- 28] Too 
officious, So O-ver-offi'ciousness. 

a1610 Heatevy Theophrastus (1636) 51 Impertinent dilli- 

ence, or over-officionsnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 

‘o Rdr. 7/2 Some sportfull or over officious spirit. 1703 
Couser Ess. Mor. Sudy. tt. (1709) 75 To fortify him in an 
Errour hy an Over-officionsness. 1842 Svo. Suita Locking 
in on Railw. Wks. 1859 V1. 322/2 Nothing .. can be more 
utterly silly..than this over-officious care of the public, 

Over-often: sce OVER- 30. 

O-ver-o-ld, a. [OveR- 28.] Exceedingly old, 
too old, antiquated. Hence O-ver-o-ldness. 

er374 Cuaucea Boeth, t. pr. iit. 6 (Camb. MS.) Of which 
foolk the renon nis neyther oner old ne vn-solempne. 156r 
Davs tr. BSE on Pate (1573) 78h, We who .. have 
departed from the oueroldness of the lawe written, and 
walke in newnesse of life. 1611 CoTcr, Surageé, decrepite, 
ouer-old, growne farre in yeares. | 

Over-open to Over-painful: see Ovzr-. 

Overpaint (-pé'nt), v. [Over- 8, 27.) 

+1. trans. To paint over, cover with another 
colour, Ods. 

x61 Sreeo Hist. Ge. Brit. 1x. xii. § 135. fee To ouer- 
ee his collusions and deuises for sauing his honour. 1614 

ateicu /ist. World us. xvi. $1 (1634) 394, 1 shall not need 
to over-paint that which is garnished with better colours 
already, than I can lay on. . 

2. To colour or depict too highly. 

arjso A. Hite (T.), Him whom no verse overpaints. oF 
J. # Friswett Mod. Afen Leti. iv. 84 \t is doubttul 
whether he over-paints the truth. 

Over-pamper, -park, etc.: see OVER-. 

+O-verpa:rt. Obs. [prop. two words: see 
Over adj.1.) The upper part. 

1398 [see Over @. 1]. 1562 Turner Herbal 1. 77%, It 
groweth not depe in y* grounde, hut in the onerparte of it. 
1562 — Baths 6 lt weakeneth the ouerparte and nether- 
parte of the stomnck. 1623 Cockeram 1, /Yorizon, a circle 
diuiding the ouerpart of Heanen from the other halfe. 


Overparted (duvaipa-sted), 2. [f Over- 26 
+ Parr sé. + -ED2.] Having too difficult a part, 


or too many parts, to play. 

1588 Swans. Z. L.L. Vv. ii. 588 He is a _maruellous good 
neighbour insooth, and a verie good Bowler: hut for 
Alisander, alas you see, how 'tis a little ore-parted. 1614 
B. Jonson Barth, Fair i. iv, How now, Numps! almost 
tir'd i’ your Protectorship? ouerparted? ouerparted?, 2 
Nation (N. Y.) 16 July 36/2 Viewed in comparison with the 
magnitude of the results, he is distinctly overparted. 

O-ver-pa‘rtial, a. [OveR- 28.] Too partial; 
unduly partial. 


OVERPARTY. 


1586 Sioxuy Arcadia (1622) 109 Shee would,..clasping 
with him, come downe vied to be parted by the ouer- 
partiait beholders, 1668 H. More Div. Dial, i. § 13 (1733) 
23, 1 cannot but deem you an over-partial Mechanist. 
a@37s0 Suerrirto (Dk, Buckhm.) JV&s. (1753) 1]. 20 The 
Court was inclined hefore, not to be overpartial to Prince 
Rupert. 1895 Chaméd, Frnt, X11. 784/2 
overpartiat to aot 

Over-particular: see Oven- 28. 

+O-verpa:rty. Ols. [See Oven a. 1.] = 
OVERPART; upper part; surface. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. vin. xxviii, (Tollem. MS.), 
Also he. often clopeb and renewep pe ouerparti of be erbe 
with herbes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 75 b/t Y* cyte of 
Neptalym whiche is in the ouerpartyes of galylee. 

Overpass (duvorpa’s), v. Now somewhat 
rare. Va.t.and pple. overpassed, -past. ([f. 
OVEn- 9, 10, ctc. + Pass v.]J 

I. Transitive seuses, in which over- stands in 
prepositional relation to the object. 
* Literal or physical senses, 

1, To pass over, travel over, move across or along. 

1297 R. Groue. (Rolls) 238 And supbe he ssulde mani tond 
over passi and wende. 1495 Yrevisa’s Barth. De P. R. 
xan. ve (W. de W.) Cvb/1 The ryuer Nilus makyth the 
fonde that he ouerpassyth be full plenteuous of corne and 
fruyte, 1871 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. \xi. 2 He overpassed 
y* distance that was betwixt him and it. 18gx R. Kirtinc 
Light that Fatled ii, The stream was falling and..the next 
few miles would be no light thing for the whale-boats to 
overpass. 

2. To pass across, to the other side of, or beyond ; 
to cross. 

@ 1340 Hamrowe Psalter xvii. 32 In my god i sall ouerpasse 
be wall, sq2a tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. xii, 141 The 
ryuers and wateres [the rain] makyth ouer-Passe har 
boundys. 1599 ‘Iuysxe Antmady. Ded. (1865) 3 He whiche 
hathe once ouer passed the frontiers of modestye. 1681 
Drvoen Spanish Friar ut 37, 1 stood on a wide River's 
bank, Which I must needs o'erpass, 3846 Taencit Mirac, 
xxiii. (1862) 342 At no time..does our Lord scem to have 
overpassed the timits of the Holy Land, 

3. To rise above; to extend or project beyond. 

01488 Cursor A. 1838 (Trin.) Pe he3est hille.. Pe flood over 
passed seuen ellen & more. £737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1756) I. 323 If the upper overpass the under Teeth, 

4. To pass by; to come np to or alongside of 
and go beyond. [OveEr- 13.] 

1530 Parser. 649/1, I overpasse, as a man dothe..a com- 
panyo that he overtaketh. 1553 Even 7 reat, Newe ind. 
(Arb,) 38 Saylinge farre beyond this Region, and oner- 
passinge manye countreyes..we came to another nacion. 

** Figurative senses corresponding to prec. 

5. To pass throngh, get throngh, get to the end 
of (a period, or an action, experience, etc.); often 
facluding the netion ‘to get through er out of 
successfully or safely, get over, surmount’; more 
rarely, to pass, spend (time), [OvER- 16, 17.] 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf, 24280 is ilk pine es for me dight,.. Over. 
pasit sal i son, ¢3375 /déd. 26633 (Fairf.) Oucr-passe pou 
po3t pe lentin-tide. ¢1470 Henev JVadlace v. 369 Wallace 
him herd, quhen he his s epe ourpast. 8577 Noariaxooke 
af (1843) 44 Halfe of the year, and more, was ouer- 
passed ,.in loytering and vaine pastimes. 31645 Mg. Woac. 
in Dircks Life vill. (2865) 125 Having overpassed many 
rubs and difficulties. 1832 Coterince in Lit, Kem, (1838) 
TI, 101 Having now overpassed six-sevenths of the ordinary 
period allotted to human life. 1876 IT. Haroy Ethelberta 
(1890) 161 It became imperative to consider how hest to 
over) a more general catastrophe. 

+b. To pass throngh in oue’s mind. Oés. 

1658 J. Weaa Cécopatra vit. 1. 10 The faire Princesse 
sensible at this remembrance could oot overpasse it in her 
spirit withuut sighs and sobbs. 

+6. To come over or affect, as an influence, 
emotion, etc. ; in quot. 1679, to everspread. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8987 (Cott.) Ouer passed [7 vin. Ouer- 
cote him) has pat caitiue kind, And mad king salamon al 

lind. 1500-20 Dunsaa Poems \xxiv. 18 Sic deidlie dwawmes 
;, Ane hundrithe tymes hes my hairt ouirpast. 1679 Kinc in 
G, Iickes Spirit of ee The horrid Prophanity that 
has overpassed the whole Land. 

1. To go (or be) beyond in amount, rate, value, 
excellence, etc.; to extend or lie beyond the range 
or scope of; to exceed, excel, transcend, surpass. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 12707 Sent lon, be wangelist..All be 
appostells he oucr-past. 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 
3135 (Camb. MS.) The science of him pat ouer passeth al 
tempere! moeuement. 1530 Patscr. 649/1, | overpasse, I 
excede in value or in any other thyng. 1632 Matynes Anc. 
Law-Merch, x11 A Factor is bound to answere the losse 
which happeneth by oue ing or exceeding his Com- 
mission. 1835 1. Tivo ir, Despot. iii. 103 A generous 
enthusiasm .. wilt probahly overpass the necessities of the 
occasion. 187 Dixon Tower IV. vii. 63 He overpassed his 
Sire in comic power, 

tb. To go beyond tbe limits or restrictions of, 
to transgress. Obs, [Over- 12.] 

£1399 Pol. Poentz (Rolls) Il. 7 The werre maketh the grete 
Citee lasse, And dothe the lawe his reulesoverpasse. 1450-80 
tr. Secreta Seerct. 1x He ouyr passith the wey of trouthe, 
he settich at nought..goddis lawe. 1597 Bearo Theatre 
Ged's Fudgem. (613) 527 This neither ought nor can be 
done. . without ouerpassing the bounds of his limited power, 

8. To pass over, leave unnoticed or unmentioned, 
leave out, omit. Now rare. [OvER- 5b.J * 

1362 Wycuir Gen, xviii, 4 Lord, if | have foundun grace in 
thin eyen, ove thow not thi servaunt. 1494 Faevan 
Chron. v.ixxviit. §7 But forthe names..be derketo Englysshe 
vaderstandynge, therfore I ouerpasse theym, and folowe the 
Storye. 1559 Moawynxc Lvonyin, 284 Manyc other thinges 


is person .. Was 


315 


which for brevities sake I overpas. 1601 Ho1tano Pliny 
Il. 627 The blond-stone Ha:matites..a stono that 1] must 
not ouerpasse in silence. 1 x Jounson L, P., Dryden 
Wks. II. 336 The reason which he gives for printing what 
was never acted, canaot be overpassed. 1831 fa W. Hanin~ 
Ton Discuss, (1852) 233 Some tesser errors..we eo 
+b. Of a thing: To pass by, leave unaffected, 
‘escape’ (a person). Ods. 
"538 Coverpate Ecclus. xiv. 14 Let not y* porcion of y* 
good daic oucrpas the. 
II. Intrans. senses, in which over- is adverbial. 
9. To pass over, pass across or overhead, 
a1340 Hamroce Psalter x. 1 How say 3e til my saule, 
Ouerpasse in til pe hill as a sparow? ¢1400 Kom, Kose 534 
Till whan the shadow is ouerpast. 1797 Soutuey 1 rium. 
of Woman 288 And birds o‘erpassing hear, and drop, and 
ie. 1874 F. KE. Anaor Little Margaret, When the shadows 


overpass, 

10. Of time, actions, experiences, etc.: To pass 
away, come te an end; to pass, pass by, elapse. 
Most often in sag 68 = At an end, past, ‘ever’. 

e13a5 Song Deo Gratias 54 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 And 
sumtyme plesaunce wol ouerpas. 1494 Faevan Chron. vi. 
elxxxi. 179 The monkes..layde it in the churche of seynt 
Anyan tyll the persecucion were ouerpassed. 1514 Barctay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. laxii, No day over- 
passeth ee of busynes. cxgga Martowe Massacre 
Paris 11, vi, Come, my tords; now that this storm is over- 

st. 1603 Knottes Mist. Turks (16at) $4 Afterwards the 

urie of the people overpassed. 1874 H. R. Reyxotps Fohn 

Bait. ii, 9x Vhe strange eclipse of His beams is overpassed. 
1895 Edin. Rev. July 162 The crisis was virtually overpast. 
b. To ‘pass’, take place, happen. Obs. rare. 

1530 Patscr, 383 The partyculer actes & cyrcumstances 
whiche overpassed in the meane why'e. ; 

. #41. To exceed, go to excess; to be in excess, be 
ever. Obs. 

e1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 67 Who so ouer- 
passys yo ful or voyd, yn slepyage or wakynge,..he mowe 
noght eschewe maladyes. 1830 Patscr. 6409/1, ] overpasse, 
1 remayne besydes the juste nombre and quantyte .. se 
surabonde, This somme is nat just yet for this overpasseth, 

+12. To pass or remain unneticed, to be let 
alone or omitted; chiefly in phr. /o /et 14 overpass 

= to let it pass, take ne notice of it (= sense 8). 

¢ 1380 Will, Palerne 4113, I leued hire pan lelly and lett it 
ouer-pase. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 5084 Laghe at it lightly and 
let it ouer pas, 1525 Lu. Bzanens Froiss. U1. lxaxv. [[xxxi.] 
384 Thynke you yt y* frensshe kynge wyl suffre yt matter 
thus to ouerpas? a157g Wife lapped Morrelles Skin 695 
in Hazl. &. 7. P. IV, 208 O, good wife, cease and let this 
ouerpasse. 

Hence Overpa‘ssed, -past pf/.a., that has come 
to an end, past; Overpa‘ssing v/, s6., a passing 
ever or acrass, excess, etc.; Overpa‘asing ppl. (5 
surpassing; foe?. as adv. exceedingly, ‘ passing’. 

1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 38 To behalde Fe vertus 
and be ouer-passande grace of pesaule of Ihesu. 138% Wren 
Oéad. i. 19 And transmygractoun, or ouer passynge. 1552 
Huvoer, Querpassynge, franscnrsus, 1982 T. Watson Cent, 
Loue xcviii. Argt., The present title of his ouerpassed Loue. 
3 S. Evans /foly Graal 107 So overpassing rich was it. 

verpassionate a. : see OVER- 28. 

Overpay (deva:pa"), v. [OveR- 26.] To pay 
too highly, pay more than is dne, 

1. ¢rans. To pay or recompense (a person, a 
service, etc.) beyond what is due or deserved ; to 
give, or be, a more than snfficient recempense for ; 
fig. to de more than compensate; to make up for 
snperabundantly. Also aéso/. or fnir. 

1601 Suaxs. 42s Well ut. vii. 16 Let mo buy your 
friendly helpe thus farre, Which I will cher Ee ys and pay 
againe ae haue ond it. 1611 — ee » le iv. 7° 

our ver nesse, an ur company, Ore-payes a 
T can fee Gee Pervs ean Oct, AT eaanot but think 
mysetf already overpaid. 1709 Patoa Henry & Emmas Aad 
with one Heav‘nly Smile o'erpay his Pains. 1855 Macau- 
tay Hest. Eng. xv. 111. 539 His services were overpaid with 
honours and riches. 1859 Texnyson Entd 1069 My lord, 
you overpay me fifty-fold. q 

2. trans. To pay more than (an amonnt or price); 
to pay (money) in excess of what is dae. 

1664 Artxyns Orig. Printing 15 Sell the Impression for 
1600f/, ., which Impression alone over-payes them all the 
Moneys they are out of Purse. 1 Seer, Serv. Mone: 
Chas. * Yas. (Camden) 130 To reimburse him so muc 
money he hath overpaid for fee-farme rents. 1784 Cowrer 
Task v1. 80 Thou hast made it thine by purchase, .. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

So O-ver-pay s5.; Over-pay’ ment. 

1702 Perys Corr. Diary, etc. 1879 VI. 249, 14 Nov...1 beg 
their belicving me most sensible of this their over-payment. 
a1816 Bentiam Offic. Apt. Maxinised, Introd. View 
(1830) ar Supposing, indeed, the over-pay derived from 
crime—obtained, for example, by false pretences. 1884 
Weekly Notes 16 Apr. 105/2 Whether there ad been an over. 
reer to the society by one of its mem 

ver-peacock v.: see OVER- 37. 

Overpeaze, obs. form of OVERPOISE. 

Overpeer (avarpies),v. [OveER-7,1 (4). In 
sense 1 f. PEER v. to look ; but in a app. associated 
with Prer sé. equal, etc., or its derived vb. PEER 
to ‘equal, rival, vie with: cf. OUTPRER w., of which 
overpeer is in some cases a synonym.] 

1. trans. To peer over, look over, leok across 
front above, look dewn on. 

31589 Garang Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 36 A hill that 
ouer-peered the great Mediterraneum. 1591 SHans, 1 fen. 
V1f,1. ive 1¢ To Guer-peere the Citie, And thence discouer, 
how with most aduantage They may vex vs with Shot or 


OVERPITCH. 


1596 HI. Craruam Bricfs Bible 1. 63 Moses... 
mounteth the Mount Nebo: from whence varseethy lordan, 
he beholdeth the land of Promise. 1898 Daily Chron. 17 
Oct. s/1 ‘The nymph. . fancied that an officer overpeering her 
garden wall tike that must aecessarily be on horseback 1 

+b. ‘To ‘look down upon’, treat with coutempt, 
domineer over. Ods. 

1583 Gotoinc Cattin on Dent. xxxv. If we be so high. 
minded that everie of vs could finde hi heart to ouere 
peere his Neighbour. 1590 Mastowe Edw. //, 1. lv, We 
will not thus be faced and over-peered, 

2. To rise or appear above; to tower over; to 
have a higher position than; te excel, outpeer. 

1865 GoLpinc Ovrd's Afet. mi. (1593) 60 Phabe was of 
personage so comely and so tall, That by tha middle of ber 
necke she over-peerd them all. 1 vo JVs. (1901) 339 
With thy Roselike, Royal peace (O Prince) alt other princes 
thou must ouer-peere. 1996 Saks. Merch. V. 1.1. 12 Your 
Argosies, with portly saile, Like Signiors and rich Burgers 
ea the flood,..Do cuer- » the pettie Traffiquers That 
curtsie to them. 1899 Nasne Lenten Stufé (3871) 26 For 
a commodions green place, .. not Salisbury Plain or New. 
market Heath. .may overpeer, or outcrow her. 1647 Tsarr 
Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm, Ep. 652 Like the lv 
which rising at the foot, will over-peer the highest wail 
1899 J Suit Chr. Charac.as Soc. Power 123 Generous and 
unselfish princi les overpeer the coarser and more self- 
regarding impulses, 

Hence Overpee‘ring vé/. sb. and pfl. a. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene tn Conc. (1878) 150 Wind-tossed 
waues which with a gyring course Circle the Centers-ouer- 
peering maine. 1611 Cotcr., Swrsatlle,..an ouerpeering, or 
ouergrowing. 1615 G. Sanoys 7vav, 188 This valley of 
Ichosaphat..to the East of the City, contracted betweenc 
it and the ouer-pearing hils of the opposite Olinet. 1895 
Q. Kev. Apr. 349 The penalty of ovcrpeering scicnce. 

Overpending, -pentise: see OVER- 1. 

O:ver-peo'ple, v. [Oven- 27.] ¢rans. To 
people too mnch, overstock with people. (Chiefly 
in fa. pple.) So O:-ver-peo'pled ff/. a. 

1683 Apel, Prot. France Pref. 2 Now that we should be 
over-peopled, I chink there is no danger. 1715 SHAFTESE. 
Charac, (1737) 1. 42 Nothing more dangerous than the 
over-peopling any manufacture. 1831 Byron Cain 1. i. 520 
The unpeopled earth—and the o'er- cried Hell, 830 Miss 
Mitrosp Village Ser. tv. (1863) eae That fair demesne of 
theirs, which is to say, over-peopled. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Weal é Woe vi. 83 The Elpaeed multitudes of an over- 
peopled kingdom. 

+Overperch, v. Ols. [OveR- 5.)  érans. 
To surmount as by perching upon; to fly over. 

1592 Sndxs. Rom. & Jul. nr. ii. 66 (Qo. 2) With loues light 
wings did I orepearch these walls. 

Over-peremptory, -perk, etc.: see OVER-. 

Over-persua‘de, 2. [Over-11.] trans. To 
bring ever by persuasion, persnade effecinally; 
5p. to persuade (a person) to some actiou or conrse 
against his own jndgement or inclination. 

1624 in Carr. J. Ssutu (K. 0.) 1639 Furrea foly War 
ML xxvi. (1840) 166 They overpersuaded him not to starve 
an army by feeding his own humours. 3749 Fizrpixe Jom 

‘ones ti. li, Nor had he done it now, had not the younger 

Sportsman .. over-persuaded him. & Henty On frra- 
waddy 350, U had proposed to myself not to marry... but 
your sister overpersuaded me, 

So Over-persua‘sion. 

174r Ricuanpson Pamela 11. 158, | drank two Glasses by 
his Over-persuasion. 1755 Macuns /asur. 11. 242 Made 
Use of in any over-persuasion, or hazardous Inducemeots, 

+ O:ver-pe'rted, fa. pple. Obs. [OVER- 27 b.] 
Made too pert or sancy. 

1614 Raceicu Hist, World w xxii. § 10 (1634) 474 A thing 
of dangerous consequence; especially when an unable spirit, 
being over-perted with so high authority, is too passionate 
in the execution of such an office. 

+O:ver-pe'ster, v. Obs. [Oven-a7.] érans. 
To ‘pester’, i.e. crowd or encumber, excessively. 

1999 Daxter Musophilus Wks. (17317) 388 No marvel 
then, tho’ th’ over-pester'd State Want Room for Goodness. 
3614 Rareicn fist, World 1. (1634) 309 Hiram allowed 
him Timber, with which Libanux was, and yet is over- 
pestered, 1675 J. Love Clatis Med. 42 Let po house be 
over-pestered with too many Lodgers. 1720 Stnvre Store's 
Surv. (1754) U1. v. xx. 4085/1 ‘Their Over-pesteriag of small 
rooms with many of them. P r 

O-verpick, ¢. (Ovzr-1d.] Said of a loom in 
which the shuttle-driving arrangement, or picking 
arm, is placed above the loom. 

1884 in Kuicur Dict, Aleck. Suppl. 650/2. 1888 R. Beau- 
mont Woollen Maun/f, viii. 229 There are three distinct 
kinds of picking mechanisms: first, the cam and cone 
motion ; second, the over-pick motion; and third, the under- 
pick motion. 1894 F. W. Fox Afeck. \Veaving x. 278 When 
some portion of it projects above the boxes the motion 
becomes an over-pick. 


Over-pi‘cture, v. [Over- 26, 8.] 

1. ¢rans. To represent or picture in excess of the 
reality ; to depict or describe with exaggeration. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. §& Clu. ii, 205 She did lye In her 
Pauillion, cloth of Gold, of Tissue, O're-picturing that Venus, 
where we see The fancie out-worke Nature. 1856 O_usten 
Slave States 406 The beautiful rural cemetery .. which 
Willis has..a little over-pictured. . : 

2, To pictare over; to cover with pictures of. 

1859 eae aoe vii, The future years..with 
unborn dead o’erpictured. =. 

Qverpitch (d::vaspirf), 7. [OvER-26. (Chiefly 
in pa. pple.)] 

l. Cricket. trans. 
bowling, so that the batsman can b 


touches the ground. _ 


with Assault. 


To pitch (a ball) 100 far i 


40-2 


OVER-PITCHED. 


2a Adi Year Round No, 13 306 The first ball they 
bowled me was slow, overpitched, and to leg. 2897 Ranyjit> 
sixkji Crickef 170 These on-drives should be kept tor rather 
overpitched balls, 

2. fig. To pitch too high; to exaggerate. 

1886 I’. H. Dovre Remin. 193 These praises appeared to 
me a little overpitched. Fe 

O-ver-pitched (-pitft), a. [Ovrn- 26.] Of 
a roof: Having a greater than ordinary pitch ; 
having an excessive slope: 

1677 Pror Oxfordsh. 274 Roofs..whereof some are flat or 
under-pitched,. .others due proportion’d, or over-pitched. 

Overplaced, -plain, etc. : see OVER-. 

O-verplacement. rare. Superposition. 

1895 J. W. Powett Physiographic Processes, Nat. Geogr. 
Monogr. 1. No. 1. 14 The lowlands have a great overplace- 
ment of these rock materials. 

O:verpla’nt, v. [In sense 1, ONorthumb. 
oferplontia, f. ofer- OVER- 10 + plantian to PLANT. 
In sense 2 f. OvER- 27+ Piant v.] 

+1. trans. To transplant. O65. 4 

6950 Lindisf Gosp. Luke xvii 6 Ofwytrumia & ofer- 
plontia on sx. 2388 Wveuir Luke xvii. 6 Be thou drawan 
vpn the rote, and be ouerplauntid ia to the see. 

. To plant too much or to excess. 

2770 ArmstronG Afisc. II. 239 Some gardens..are so 
smoothly regalar, so over-planted. 1887 Fisheries U.S. 
Sect. v. 11. 527 The high price of oysters caused overplanting, 
which led to the impoverishment of the planting-grounds, 

+O-verplaw. Oés. rare—°. [f. OvER- 5 + 
Praw sé.] A boiling over. 

61440 Prof, Pare. 373/2 Ovyrplaw, ebullicio, 

O:ver-play’, v [OvER- 27, 22.] 

1. /rvans. To play (a part, etc.) to excess; to play 
too much. So O-ver-play’ed ffi. a., O-ver-play'- 
ing whl. sb. 

16.. Sale Houshold-Stuff iv. in 3rd Collect. Poems (1689) 
27/1 Here's a Pack of nasty Court Cards, Much foul'd wit 
over-playing. 1819 Afetropolis 1, 183 John offers to box, in 
a most ridiculous, overplayed manner. + Peterson's 
Mag. Jan. 93/1 He had overplayed his part in a way that 
was unpardonable. e 

2. To surpass or overcome in playing; to play 
better than, and so gain the victory over. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 5/2 As in the game at Trent 
Bridge, they steadily overplayed their formidahle opponents. 

O:ver-plea‘se, v. [Over- 27.]  frans. To 
please too much. So O'ver-plea’sed, O-ver- 
pleasing pf/. ad/s. 

1612 Sreep Yheat, Gt, Brii, (1614) 132/2 An over-pleasing 
repose, and ever flourishing happinesse. 1646 Bacon Syiva 
§ 835 The Senses love not to be Over-pleased; But to have 
a Commixture of somewhat that is in it selfe Ingrate. 3664 
Dayorn Rival Ladies Ded., ‘That eagerness of Imagination 
which by over-pleasing fancifal Men, flatters them into the 
Danger of Writing. 2766 Foroyce Serm, Vang. Hom. (1767) 
Il. x. 130 The insinuation.. will not..be over-pleasing. 1888 
F. A Gasquet Hen. Vill & Eng. Afonast. 1. 81 He was not 
overpleased at the difficulties that had been raised. 

Over-plenty to -plumb: see OvER-. 

+ Overplow, uv. Obs. rare. ?To plongh over. 

21596 W. Sain Chloris (1877) 19 Content my selfe in silent 
shade to sit In hope at length my cares to onerplow. 

Overplume (-plé#m), v. rare. [OVER- 1, 27.] 
a. trans. Yo hang over or surmount as with a 
plume. b. reff. To plume oneself to excess. 

1854 re D. Buens Vision Prophecy 87 Orange-groves Over. 
plumed here and there by some tall palms. 1890 Tevfle 
Bar Mag. Nov, 429 Determined that I should not over- 
plume myself. 

+ Overplu-nge,v. Obs. rare. trans. To plunge 
over head and ears, suhmerge. 

1602 Rowtanos Greenes Ghosi 43 Lenst thou in time be 
- ouerplunged in a deeper bog. 

Overplus (¢vosplus), sd. (adv, 2.) [app. 
a partial translation of F. serps (12th. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. ser over + F, and L, plus more.] That 
which is over in addition to the main amount, or 
to what is allotted or needed; an additional or 
extra greniity: an amount left over, a surplus. 

2387 ‘Teevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 407 And alle the ouer 
pluse He kepep to his owne vse. 2420 in £, £. Htlls (1882) 
42 The overe-plus of alle thys. 2555 W. Warreman Fardle 
Facions 1. iii, 36 Hercules passyng the seas .. and bringyng 
an ouerplos vig ae thence with hym. 2620 [IzaLev Sé. 
Ang. Citic of 545 Wee read two hundred yeares and 
the overplus, 2736 Buttea Anal, n. vi. 299 To balance 
pleasure and pain. .so as to be able to say on which side the 
overplus is. 2875 Maine Ast. ast. 262 The landlord is paid 
outof the proceeds. The overplus is returned to the tenant. 

b. catachr, That which remains in the mlnd, 
conclusion. Ods. 

2636 Boorne Le?. in /nivod. Knowl. (1870) Forewords 58 
Vnto the tyme you haue seen them, & know be ouerplus 
of my mynd. 7547 — Srev. Health § 384 The onerplus of 
my mynde in this matter..1 do commyt it to the industry 
of wyse & expert Phisicions. 

ec. loosely, Iexcess, supetabundance. 

280 B. Taytor Eldorado ii. (1862) 14 An idea of the 
splendid overplus of vegetable life within the tropics. 1870 
Lowett Among my Bks. Ser, 1. (1873) 274 The imagination 
is somuch in over-plus, that thinking a thing becomes 
better than doing it, 3 

B. as adv. or predicate; In addilion, in excess, 
besides, over, Now rare or Obs. 

2388 Wycuir Lake xi. 41 Netheles that that is ouerplus, 
3yue ge almes, and lo! al thingis ben cleene to jou. 2560 
Wnirenorne Ord. Souldiours (1573) 5b, Parting the roote 
into 3, there remaynethe ouerplus onelye one. 2598 Arch- 
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priest Conivov. (Camden) II. 157 Wee adde this wishe over- 
plus that yow had not made this edicte, 2606 Snaks. Ant. 
& Cl. Viaz. 1655 Mag. Worcester Cent. Juv, Ded. ii. 9 
Whatever should be overplus or needless for the present day. 

C. as adj. in attrib. relation: Remaining over, 
additional, extra, surplus. 

1640 Goston Rec. (:877) 11. 5x Sargient Savage his demand 
to have the overplus land at Hogg Iland. 17a6 BerkeLey 
Let. io T. Prior 24 Aug., Wks. 1877 1V. 133 Transmit the 
third part of the overplas sum to Swift and Company. 
1883 W. Morris in Mackail £1/e (1899) I1. 107 If they can 
only learn the uselessness of mere overpins money. 

Overply (d:va:plai:), 7. [OveR- 27] trans. 
To ply or exercise too much; fo exhaust by too 
much exercise. So O-verpliced 7//, a, 

¢2655 Mitton Sonn. Cyriack Skinner upon his Blindness, 
The conscience .. to have lost them overply’d In libertyes 
defence. 1858 Vat. Rev. Oct. 490 Her overplied strength 
worn down. .by hig children and the impossible problems of 
his house. 1863 Kinctake Crimea (1877) U1. xvi. 270 He 
overplied the idea of discipline, 


Overpaise (du'vaspoiz), 5d. “{f. next.] The | 


act or fact of outweighing ; that which outweighs; 
¢ +H , 

preponderant weight’ (J.). 

1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. (1721) Ded. 179 His Judg- 
ment was an Overpoize to his Imagination. 2844 Mannixc 
Sernt, (1848) 1. xxiv. 36x In the concerns of this life, the 
lightest overpoise of probability determines our strongest 
resolutions. 3856 Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh vir. 1056 The 
moths, with that great overpoise of wings. 

Overpoise (Gvaipoi'z), v. Forms: a. 6-7 
overpeise, (6 -peaze, -paise, 7 -peyse). 8. 7-8 
-poize, (7 -poyse, 8 -poyze), 6- overpoise. [f. 
OveEn- 3, 22, 27 + PoisE v. (earlier pezse).] 

1. ¢rans. To weigh more than, outweigh: mostly, 


fg. In qnots. 1598, 1632 cansatively: To make 


something outweigh (something else). 

a. 61555 Haersricto Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 218 Nor 
the man’s oath shall overpeise the woman's denial. 7 
J. Dickenson Greene in Cone: (1878) 133 To onerpeaze the 
feare of danger with the care of datie. 7652 H. L’Esrrance 
Amer, no Fewes 12 Nor will the weight of his experience.. 
be overpeised by any. Bm 

8. a1600 in Bodenham's Belvedére aa False faith is 
ouer-poisde with weakest weight, The ballance yeelds vnto 
the lightest feather, 2608 Dov & Creaver £xfos. Prov. 
ix-x. x7 The gaine .. wil counteruaile and ouerpoise the 
losse. @a711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 438 One 
minute in my Jesu’s Arms Will an Eternity o’repoise Of 
your false Joys. 7884 Br. Tuorotp Yoke Christ 5 The 
joys of matrimony may be overpoised hy its cares. 

b. éuir. or abso. 

1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 245 The best deserving, or 
whose meritg overpoize, is chosen, 1717 Desacutrers in 
Phil. Trans. XXX. 575 All the while the Plummet was 
falling, the Water descended rather than rose; and when 
the Lead was at the bottom, the Water overpois'd. 

+2. ¢rans. To overweight, weigh down, over- 


load (ér#, and fig:). Obs. 

258: J. Bert /faddon's Answ. Osor.115b, There was no 
mortal creature but was overpaised, and pressed doune with 
this heavy borden. 2655 [kieaeer & Bennet /fealth's 
Larprow. (1746) 378 A full and troubled Body, over-poised 
with Varicty and Plenty of Meats, 

+3. To overbalance (in quot. fig.). Obs. 

a64x M. Frank Serv, ii. (1672) 534 If your honours puff 
you up, overpoise you. 

O:ver-pole, 7 [f Over- 27 + Poue w.] 
Chiefly in pa. pple. over-poled. 

1. trans. To fornish (hops, or a hop-ground) 
with too long a pole or poles, 

2707 Moavimer Hush. 135 The Hop will soon run itself 
out of heart if over-poled: more especially be sure not to 
over-pole them for length the first Year. 27§8 R. Brown 
Compl. Farmer u.(1760) 113 Neither can you expect a crop 
{of hops] from an outeapdied: ground, 

2. To pole (copper) too much in refining, so as 
to remove too much oxide and render it brittle. 

2861 J. Peacy Metallurgy 274 One of the most charac- 
teristic properties of commercial overpoled copper is brittle- 
ness. 1890 Sct. Extracts 171 The terms, undtrpoling, over- 
poling, and tough pitch. /did., The removal of this small 
quantity of oxygen will suffice to render copper overpoled 
and useless, 

Over-polemical, -popular, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ Overpo-nderate,v. Oés. zare. To overweigh. 

1729 GreENwoop in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 189 Being then 
in Aquilibrio to so great a Degree of Exactoess, that balf 
a Grain woald over-ponderate on either Side. 

O:ver-po:pulate, v.. [OvER- 27, 22.] 

1, ¢vans. To overstock with people, over-people. 
(Chiefly in fa. pple.) 

2870 Emerson Soc. & Solid. vii. 132 When Europe is over- 
popniated, America and Australia crave to be populated. 
1882 in A. R. Wallace Land National. (ed. 3) 83 By theclear- 
ances one part is depopulated and the other over-populated. 

2. To exceed in population. 

1868 Busnnett Mor. Uses Dark Th, vii. 152 The new 
solidarity in good..will thns overpopulate and virtually live 
down the more corrupted families. 

So O'ver-popula'tion; O‘ver-po‘pulous a. 
(whence O-ver-po*pulousness). 

1798 Marrnus Popxd, (1817) 1. v. 127 Over-populousness 
would at all times increase the natural propensity of savages 
to war. 286a Ruskin Unto this Last 99 There is not yet, 
nor will yet for ages be, any real over-population in the world. 

Over-positive to Over-potent : see OvzR-. 

+ Overpo'st, v. Oés. [f. OvEeR- 9 + Post z.] 
trans. To ‘post” over; to get over (the ground, 
or any matter) quickly and easily. 


OVERPREACH, 


1897 Snaxs. 2 Hen. /V, vu ii. 171, You tnay thanke the 
voquiet time, for your quiet o’re-posting that action. 

O:ver-po't,v. [f. Over- 27+ Pot z.] trans, 
To plant in too large a pot. 

18as Greenhouse Comp. 1.170 Caution is necessary to avoid 
over-potting such kinds as grow in pent soil. 1897 Garden 
a4 July 63/t Nothing is gained by overpotting the plants. 

verpour (-poes),v. rare. [OVER- 5.] ¢vans. 
To pour over irom one receptacle into another, 
transfer by or as by pouring, transfuse. 

1585 Lurton Thous. Notable Th, v. § 84 (1595) 130 It is 
certain..that daungerous and many effects..are turned, or 
overpowred into him. 

Over-power, 54. rare. [OVER- 29, 2.] 

1. (o:ver-pow'er.) Too great or excessive power. 

a6ag Bacon £ss., Viciss. a (Arb.) 574 When a State 
proyes to an Ouer-power, it is like a great Floud, that will 

sure to ouerflow. 

2. (o*ver-pow:er,) A superior or supreme power. 

1887 H. R. Haweis Light of Ages vi. 176 No flight or fatl 
of birds could take place without the ken and guidance of 
the ‘ Overpower’. 

Overpower (éevarpaue1), v. [OveR- 22b.] 

1. trans. To overcome with superior power or 
force (physical or moral); to reduce to submission ; 
to subdue, defeat, vanquish, master. 

1598 Snaxs. Rich. Z/, v.1. 31 The Lyon dying .. wounds 
the Earth, if nothing else, with rage ‘To o’re-powr'd. 
1639 Furver Holy War ww, x. (1840) 795 The Christians .. 
thongh overpowered in number, made a great slaughter of 
their enemies. 2778 Miss Buaney Evelina (1793) Il. xxvi. 
258 Mra Selwyn quite overpowered me with the force of her 
arguments. 2855 Macauxay /ist. Eng. xi. III. 39 Those 
ofhcers who attempted to restrain the rioters were over- 
powered and disarmed. q 

2. To render (a thing, agency, quality, etc., 
material or immaterial) ineffective or imperceptible, 
by.excess of force or intensity, 

2646 Sin T. Browne Psenad, a 4 Whether the efficacie of 
the one had not overpowred the penalty of the other, we 
leave it unto God. 2748 Gray Adiance 65 Can.. suas... 
O'erpower the fire that animatesour frame? 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed. 3) 187 Strong sauces that overpower the natural 
flavour of the fish. 2849 Macautay Hist. Eug. iv. 1. 463 All 
such ati cia now overpowered hy a stronger feeling, 

3. To overcome by intensity (as fatigue, emotion, 
efc.); to be too intense or violent for, ‘be too 
much for’; to crush, overwhelm. 

1667 Mitron P. L. vit. 453 My earthly by his Heav'nly 
overpowerd .. sank down. 1777§ SHERIDAN Ducnna 1. 1, 
Lord! Lord! 1 am afraid I shall be overpowered with her 
beauty. 2791 Mrs. Ravcuirre Rom. Forest i, The violent 
agitation of mind and fatigue of body, had overpowered her 
strength. 2832 Lytton Eugene A. u. iv, The shy and 
secluded student, whom it was his object to dazzle and over+ 
power. 288: Besanr & Rice Chapt. of Feed 1. 91 We 
might be overpowered with the grandeur of the house. 

Overpow'ering, f//.a. [f. prec. + -1nG2.] 
That overpowers; so powerful as to subdue or 
overcome ; irresistible, overwhelming. 

1700 Drvoen Palanon & Are. 1. 235 Struck blind with 
overpowering light he stood. 1884 A. Paut Hist. Reform 
y. 1701 The demand..was too overpowering to be success- 
fully resisted. ‘ i 

Hence Overpow‘eringly adzv., in an overpower- 
ing manner or degree; irresistibly, overwhelmingly. 

18:a Examiner 7 Sept. 5717/2 Overpoweringly droll. 2828 
Macavray in Life § Leid. (x880) I. iit. 153 Sleep comes on 


him overpoweringly. 1886 Svmonos Kenaiss. [t., Cath. 
React, (1898) VIL, xiii.218 One of his overpoweringly virulent 
invectives, 


Overpowr, obs. f. OveRPouR, OvERPOWER. 

Overpraise (du-vorprét'z), sb. [OvER- 29 b.] 
Excessive praise; praise beyond what is deserved. 

1694 Daypenx Love Triumphant 1. i, This over-praise You 
give his worth, in any other mouth, Were villainy to me, 
2875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims i, 58 Our overpraise and 
idealization of famous masters, 

Overpraise (vosprzz), v. [OveR- 27.] 
trans. ‘Yo praise excessively ; to praise more than 
one deserves. 

2387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 339 It may wel be pat 
Arthur is ofte overpreysed. 1635 A. Starrorv Fem. Glory 
(1860) Ep. Ded. 60 As we cannot over-worship the True 
Deity, so wee cannot over-praise a true Piety, 2733 Pore 
Let, to Swiff Wks. 1751 UX. 250, I like much better to be 
abused and half-starved, than to be so over-praised and 
over-fed. 2858 J. B. Norton /ofics 216 The Company's 
petition. appears to me to have been singularly over-rated 
and over-praised. 

So O-verprai‘sed We a.; O-verprai‘sing v4/.5d. 

asaas Ancr. R. 86 He hit heued to heic up mid ouer- 
preisunge & herunge. 1667 Mitron P. L. 1x. 615 Serpent, 
thy overpraising lenves ta douht The vertue of that Fruit, 
in thee frst prov'd. 1826 Syp. Suit Ws, (1859) 11. 106/2 
A very great blot in our over-praised criminal code. 1863 
Te Canis Sir Everard's Dau. 121 The rather mean 
and very much over-praised quality, called common-sense. 

Overpray: see OVER- 11, 

Overpreach (éu:vaspri‘tf), 7. [OvER- re, 23-] 

1. ¢vans. To preach above or beyond. 

"36s9 Gauven Zears Ch. 1. xiv. 117 Many of us so over- 
preached our peoples capacities, that [etc.]. P 

2. To overdo or exhaust with preaching. (Chiefly 


refi 

2865 Padi Mal? G. 6 Oct. 5 Dr. Hook..was not present, 
having, as it waz said, ‘overpreached himself‘ 11 Daily 
News 19 May 9/3 Both..had this in common that the 
would not ‘overpreach' themselves—a vice into whic 
apparently all modern preachers..seem to fall. 


OVERPRESS. 


Over-precise, -pregnant, etc.; see OVER-. 
Overpress (6%:vaipre’s), v. Now somewhat 
rare, [app- orig. a variant of Orrness, repr. L. 
opprimére; afterwards associated with more literal 
senses of PRESS v., with varions senses of OvER-.] 
L 1. fans, To oppress; to burden or afflict 
with severily or cruelty; to oppress beyond 


endurance. 

1382 Wycuir Gen. xlvii. 13 In al the world breed lackide, 
and hungur oppresside [v.7. ouerpressid] the erthe. 1496 
Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) vt. xxviii. 9318/2 Thou shale aot 
therfore... uerpresse hym with usurye. 125 Lo. Beaners 
Froiss. VW. \xxxiii. (Ixxix.] 247 He wolde ouerpresse them 
with taxes und subsydyes. 1644 Mitton Jdgm. Bucer 
Testimonies, P, Martyr, My mind is overpressed with grief. 
31744 Eviza Hevwoon Female Spect. No. 7 ce 9 
Ter heart, overpressed beneath a weight of anguish, refuse 
its accustomed motion, 

+2. To press upon with physical force, 80 as to 
overthrow or overwhelm. Qés. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.t. xii. 32 They ouerpresse and 
ouerstep one ouer that other. 1523 Lo. Bexnexs Froiss, 1. 
ccxxxvil. 338 He was closed in amonge his enemyes, and so 
sore ouerpressed that he was felled dowae to the erthe, 
1612 Drayton Poly-of6. viii. 116 His valiant Britans slaine.. 
(o'represt with Roman power). 1654-66 Eaar Oraxry 
Parthen. (1676) 680 He and all that followed him, over- 
pressed with multitudes were every one kill’d or taken. 

+3. To press down with a heavy weight; to 
overburden, overload. Obs. ° 

1577 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 169, 1 sawe the 

twas overprest. £634 Brereton 7rav. 5 The ship.. 
ladea with merchants’ goods, and more over: 
pressed with passengers, 3733 Swirt 4 ééas Wks. 1755 I{fI. 
nu. 74 A pedlar overpress'd pleat npon a stall to rest. 
ik 4. ‘To overcome by entrealy; to press or 
persuade too much’, rare. 

1818 in Toop (with no quotation). 

5. To press or insist upon (a matter) unduly. 

0865 M. Aanoip Ess, Crit, x. (1875) 426 The motives of 
reward and punishment have comc..to be strangely over- 
pressed by many Christian moralists. Afod. He sometimes 
overpresses his point. 

8. To put too much pressure on (a person). 

1886 C. Browne in Pad! Mal?G. 16 Sept. 11/2 To educate 
a half-starved child at all is to over-press it. 

So O'verpre'ss st, = OVER-PRESSURE; O-ver- 
pressed, -pre‘st A//.a., oppressed, overcrowded, 
etc.; O:-verpre'ssing 7/, sb, 

1523 Fivantera. usd. § 5x For feare of murtheryng or 
ouer pressyng of their felowes. a1586 Sioxev Arcadia 
(:622) 272 Care vpon care .. To ouer-pressed breasts, more 
grievous waight. 1846 E. Forses Let, in Wilson & Geikie 
Alem, xii, (1861) 394 This weather, and the overpress of 
work..impede a fair recovery. 1871 Daily News 6 Jan., 
Horses which had succumbed under overpress of work. 

+Overpre'ssor. Obs. rare. [f. prec. after 
oppressor.\ An oppressor. 

3610 Houtann Camden's Brit, 1. 352 Fitz Stephen calleth 
him Vrolentus Cantié incubalor, that is, the violent over- 
pressor of Kent. 

O-ver-pre‘ssure. [Over- 29b, c.] Excessive 
pressure; the act of pressing or fact of being pressed 
too hard (esp. with study or intellectual work). 

1644 Vicaas ia Monat 147 Being forced at last .. by 
oe of numbers, £834 Ht. Martineav Aforal ut. 
37 The over-pressure of the people upon its food. 3899 
Adibutl's Syst. Med. V1. 470 Overpressure in education 
has also been alleged as a factor. 

altri’, 1884 Kxicur Dict. Aleck. Suppl, Overpressure 
Valve, a valve which opens when a predetermined pressure 


ina boiler has been reached. A Safety Valve. 

O-verpri:ce. ? 0ts. [OvER- 29d.] Excess of 
price; an excessive price. 

16aa Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 247 Omitting to reckon 
the ouerprices, which were made and gotten by the sale 
thereof in forraine countries. 1680 Orwav Orphen iL iv, 
Pride..will usurp a little, Make us..Pay over-price. 1703 
Fazquuar Twin-Kivads 1. ii, My assiduity befurehand was 
an overprice. 

So O'ver-pri-ced @., having too high priccs. 

188: A. Kxox Vew Playgr. (1883) 56 Over-populated, overs 
priced Mustapha, 

O'ver-pri‘de. Obs. rare. [Over- 29 d.] 

Excessive pride. a 

@ 1250 Prov. Elfred 286 in O. E. Afise. 120 Idelschipe and 
ouer prate pat tereb yong wif vucle pewes. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Auian xxvi, I knowe wel thy ouer pryde. 

O-verprint, sb. [Over- 19.) =Orrrnint sé. 

1892 CA. Times 1x Mar. 245/2 The paper sent to you was 
only an overprint from the.‘ Archaeologia'. 1 5 (85 
Crepnas (¢i//e) Notes on the Defensive Armour of Medieval 


Times, Overpriat from the Archzologia Aeliana, Vol. xx. 
O:ver-pri-nt, v. Photogr. [Oven-26.] trans. 
To print (a positive) darker than it is intended to be. 
1853 Family Herald 3 Dec. 510/2 Ile must over-print, or 
allow the positive to become very much darker than he 
intends it to be when finished, asin the. . fixing, it will become 
much lighter. 1861 Phologr. News Alm. in Circ. Se. (¢ 1865) 
1. 155/2 It is necessary that the prints be considerahly over: 
printed, 
Overprize (-proiz), v. [OvEn- 26, 22.] 
érans. To prize, esteem, or yalne too highly ; 
to over-estimate, overrate. = 
1589 Nasne Almond for Parrat 15 You, like Midasses, 
hane ouerprised his musick. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Piler. 
XIX, (1668) 291 ET they have already acquired, 
they make no farther search. 1761 Younc Resignation 1. xlvi, 
Blind Error, -Bids us for ever Pains deplore, Our Pleasures 
overprize. 1813 Corexipce Nemorse 1. ii, 1 am much be. 


was hea 
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holden to your high opinion, Which so o’erprizes my light 

Bervices, 

2. To exeeed or surpass in valne. Obs. or arch. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthen. Madrigal xxiii, Those tresses, 

Whose train .. Apollo's locks did overprize. 1610 Snaks. 
Temp. 1. ii 92 That, which but by being so retir'd Ore- 
riz’d all popular rate, 1669 Eturxence Love is Twé v. i 

hese tears..which for me you shed, O'erprize the blood 

which I for you have bled. 

Hence Overpri‘zer, one who overprizes. 

r6tz Srrep Hist, Gt. Brit. vu. iii. § 15. 385 To conuict 

these his fawning oner-prizers, 

O:ver-produ‘ce, v. [Oven-27.] trans. To 

produce (a commodity) in excess of the demand or 

of a defined amount. 

1894 H. D. Liovn Wealth agst. Comnrw. 155 If the owner 

of a well over-produced only the one-huadredth of a barrel, 

he got a notice to go slower. 1899 Datly News 24 Apr. 3/4 

A iron has been over-prodnced..in recent years. . 

‘ver-produ‘ction. [Over- 29 b.] Excessive 
production ; prodnction in excess of the demand. 


over-production. 1863 Fawcetr Pol. Econ. 1m. xiv, Over- 
production has two meanings; it may either signify that 
commodities produced cannot be sold at remuaeralive prices, 
or it may sigaify that commodities are produced which are 
really aot wanted, 

Over-prolix, -promige, -prone: see OVER-. 


‘above proof’; containing a larger proportion of 
aleohol than that contained in proof-spirit: see 
Proor. Also el/ift. as sb. = over-proof spirit. 

1807 T. Tuomson Chen. I]. 390 The strength ot spirits 
stronger than proof, or over-proof as it is termed, 
Dicrens Barn, Rudge liv, Show us the best~the very best 
—the over-proof that you keep for your own drinkiag, Jack ! 


cessive proportion; excess of one thing in propor- 
ton to another. 

1666 S. Parker Free § Lnpart. Censure (1667) 143 By the 
Over-proportion of one of them [Pleasures against Misery], 
he may rate the value of himself. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric. |. 291 The over-proportions of moisture. 
So O:ver-propo'rtion wv. ¢rans., to make or esti- 
mate in excess of the true proportion; O'ver-pro- 


po'rtionate, -propo'rtionated, -proportioned 


O-ver-propo'rtion, 5. [Ovenr- 29 ¢.] Ex: | 


18aa Conaerr Weekly Reg. 9 Mar. 607 You insist upon \ 


O-ver-proof, ¢. (s.) (Ovrr- 32.] That is | 
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adjs., that is above the proper or ordinary propor- | 


tion, excessive, disproportionate; O-ver-propo'r- 


tionately adv., in excessive proportion, out of 


proportion ¢o something. (All rave or Oés.) 
1642 Futter Holy § Prof. Sé. w. xiii. 302 He that should 
have guessed the bignesse of Alexanders souldiers by their 
shields left ia India, would much overproportion their true 
greatnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Sout To Rdr. 7/2 Would 
it not be 2a overproportioaated engine? 1662 — Pros. 
Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 11 Where men have an_over-pro- 
portioned Zeal for or against such Things in Religion. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants i.§20 The Parenchyma..is so far over- 

roportionate, as to make at least nine Tenths of the whole 
Lobe. 1676 H. More Aemarks 165 A greater sign thal there 
is no such Tension..than that ia the Pumpshould beso over- 
proportionately tended. 1697 Coturr Ass. Mor, Sudbj. 1. 
(1709) 23: Misapprehensions conveyed into them by over- 
proportioned Respect. a 
‘ver-prou'd, @. [Late OE. ofer-prit: see 
Over- 28.] Too proud; excessively prond. 

arose Liber Scintill, \iti. (1889) 183 Willa oa him sylf 
oferprat ys. £340 Hameoce Pr. Conse. 589 Whar-for I hald 
a man noght witty pat here es over prowde and ioly, 592 
Nobody & Someb. in Sch, Shaks. (1878) 1. 35 lasultiag, 
over-proude, ambitious woman. 1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. a. 
iii, 132 We thinke him ouer proud, Aad vnder honest. 
Over-prove, -provoke, etc.: see OVER-. 


+Overpry’, v. Obs. rare. [OveR- 7.] trans. 
To look over pryingly ; lo examine inquisitively. 
1566 Drant Zorace, Sat. iv. Ch, Not Tygille nor such 
alecunners my workes do ee 1sg90 Greene Never 
too late Wks. (Grosart) VAIL. 48 When my father like Argos 
setteth a hundred eies to oue my actions, 
O-ver-pry'ing, ¢. [OvER- 28 b.] Excessively 
prying ; too inquisitive. 
1655 Furter Ch. Hist, 1x. ii. § a1 Lt is a bad signe, when 
suspicious persons are ee ene to know the windows, 
loors,..and coalrivances of eir neighbours houses. 
Over-public, -puissant, etc.: see OvER- 28. 
+ O-ver-pui:ll. Obs. [OveR- 29b.] An ex- 
cessive or too strong pull; excessive extortion. 
1615 T, Aoams White Devill 53 To racke the poore with 
over-puls, al (but Devils) hold monstrous, 
O:verpu‘nish (-pa'nif), v. [Over-27.] ¢ravs. 
To punish to excess or more than one deserves. 
a@1639 W. Wuatecey Prototypes 1, xix. (1640) 224 For his 
iafesiours heis likely tyranaical..and cares not how he over- 
punisheth them, 1823 De Quincey Lett. on Educ. i: Wks. 
1860 XIV. 9 The evil is. .overpuaished by the mortifications 
which attend any such juvenile acts of presumption. 
Overpuppy, v.: see OvER- 22 b. 
O:ver-purchase, v. [OvER- 26.] érans. 
To purchase at too high a price; lo bny too dear. 
1651 Futter Adel Rediv. (1867) 11. 82 Unwilling to over- 
purchase his safely at the are ofalie. 1703 Cotuez Zs. 
Alor. Subj. 1. (1709) 191 He that huys his Satisfaction at 
the Expeace of Duty and Discretion, is sure to over-purchase. 
So O:ver-purchase sé. 
1697 Coriier Lmmor. Stage (1698) 161 Mirth at the 
expence of Virtue is an Over-purchase. 
Overpu't, z. Sc. and worth. dial, [OvER- 4.] 
trans. To throw off, ‘get over’, recover from. _ 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 160 His pride well oucrput, past into 


OVER-RATE. 


elde. 1586 Durhane Defos. (Surtees) 318 The said Luk 
did aske him. . how he did: he niiswaarec! *Sora poate, but 1 
hope to God to overputt it’. 1725 Ramsav Gent. Sheph. v. 
i, Alake 1 I'll never be mysell again; I'll ne‘er O'erput it. 
ee Jatin, Te ourput, to recover from, to get the 
better of? applied to disease or evil. 

So + Overpn'tting v/, sd. (in ee , Tanning 
beyond the proper point, so as to lose the scent. 

1590 Cockaine Treat, Hunting Bivh, At every over putting 
off the hounds, or small stop, every huntsman -- ought to 
begin his rechate, and..the bounds will be in full chase 
againe, 

Over-qua‘ntity. [Over-19.] Quantity in 
excess, surplus amount, 

. $595 Bacon Sfax, Com. Law v. (1636) 26 The overquantit 
is not forfeited. 1669 Woatipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 85 Till 

. Lhe over-quantity of the Soil in the Pit .. oblige him to 
removeit. 1805 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 281 It may 
exist in such over-quantities..as to prove highly iajurious. 

Over-quarter, -queath: see Over-. 

+ Over-qua't, v. ds. [f. Oven- 27 + Quarv.l] 
trans. To oppress with too much food; to over- 
fill, glut. 

a3250 Owl & Nigké. Mid este mi3t over-quatie, 
And over-fulle inukeh mute sl ae g : 

tOverqne'll, v. Ofs. [Over- 21.] trans. 
To quell, crash, overcome, overpower, subdue. 

crqso St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6301 Whea he wakend, sone 
he feld Pat a serpent him our qweld¢ his nek full’ sare it 

repyd. 1549-62 Steznnoto & H. Nunc dimitt’s, The 

eatiles toillumiaaie, Aad Sathan overquell, 1604 EpMonxps 
Observ. Czsars Comm. 97 Much to be pitied, that vertne 
should at aay time be onerquelled with a greater strength. 
(Cf. ‘ Onerguazé'd, Overrun, as with vermin * (Jam.).] 

Overquelm,-qwert: see OVERWHELM, -THWANT. 

Orver-qui'ck, ¢. [Over- 28.] Too quick. 
So O-ver-qui'ckly adv., too quickly, too readily. 

1538 Starkey Zxgland 1, iv. 132, | somewhat feare that we 
admyt ouer-quykly thes fautys ia the Church. 1560 Davs 
tr. Séeidane’s Comm. 6b, He grauateth that he was ouer 

nicke, 1663 Bovte Use. Exp. Nat. Philos u. ii. 166 

Phe fire... must be kept pretty quick, and yet not over- 
coi least the oyle boil over. 1859 Tennyson frien 724 

verquick art thou ‘lo catch a loathly plume fall'n from the 
wing Of that foul bird of rapiae. 

Over-race, v.: sec OVER- 27. 

+ O:ver-ra‘ck, v. Obs. [f Over- 27 + Rack 
v3] ¢rans, To rack or strain to excess; lo over- 
strain. Hence + O:ver-rarcked f//. a. 

1589 Nasne Pref Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 8 So shoulde 
. their ouer-rackte Rhethorique, bee the Jronicall recreation 
of the Reader, 1598 Svivester Du Bartasiti.1 Eden 29 
A drooping life, and over-rackéd brain. a 1625 Beaum. e 
Fi, Fatthful Friends 11. i, V'm over-racked with expecta: 
tion Of the event, 

Over-rack, variant of OVER-RAKE zw. 

Overrad (de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of OvergeaD. 

Overrade, -raid, obs. pa. t. of OVERRIDE, 

Over-raft, -raght, obs. pa.t. of OVERREACH. 

+ Over-rai'se, v. Os. [Oven-1(0).] traus. 
To raise or exalt over or above. 

@ 3300 Cursor 3/,2373 (Cott) Par sal bi nam onerraised be. 

ati Over-rake, v. Nant. Obs. Also 7 -rack. 
[f. Over- 5, 10+ RakE v1] trans. To rake or 
sweep over, or from end to end: said of waves 
breaking over or of shot traversing a ship. 

1599 E. Waicnt Voy, in Arh. Garner 111. 389 The raging 
waves. over-raked the waist of the ship, r6aq Cart. Smiru 
Virgiata 56 Such mighty waues ouerracked vs ia that small 
barge, /did, 128 [The Spaniards] followed with their great 
Ordaance, that_many times ouerracked our ship. 1706 
PHitwirs s.v., ¢ Waves are said to over-rake a Ship, 
when they break in and wash her from Stem to Stern, or 
from one end to the other. 1867 in SuytH Sailor's Word-bk. 

Over-range, v.: see OVER- 9. 

O-ver-ra‘nk, z. (OE. oferranc: see OVER- 28.] 
Too rank or vigorous in growth; too gross, 

1033 Wutrstan /fom. vi. (Napier) 46 God..reafjan lxted 
eowere dohtra heora gyria and to oferrancra heafi peor 
a 1968 Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 113 If Osorius would leave 
of... his ouer rancke rayling against poore Luther. 1609 
Drayton Leg. 7. Cromwell cxvii, Things ouer ranck doc 
neuer kindly beare, As in the corne the fluxure whea we 
see Fill but the straw when it should feed the eare. 1689 
Swirt Ode to W. Sancroft v, Our British soil is over rank, 
and breeds Among the nohlest flowers a thousand pois‘nous 
weeds. 1712 Mortimea //usé. 1, 228 If your [Hop] Grouad 
«be apt to produce over-rank Bi 

Hence O-ver-ra‘nknees. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 670 Over-Ranknesse of the Corne; 
Which they use to remedy, by Mowing it after it is come 
up; Or putling Sheepe into it 1707 Mortimer Hush. 
(1721) I. 81 Wheat, about the latter end of October is best 
[sowed] because of preventing the over-rankness of it. 

O-ver-ra‘sh, z. [OvER- 28.] Too rash. 

1554 in Holinshed Céron. IN, 1117/1 Forgive & forget 
my ouerrash boldnesse. a1653 Gouce Conim. [feb. xi 32 
Jephthah's vow is on all sides granted to be over-rash, 

So O-ver-raehly adv. 

1653 Gouce Comm. Heb. xi. 35 Not over-rashly to censure 
them. 1818 Scott Art. Afidi. aliv, Marriage..over-rashly 
coveted by professors, and specially by young ministers. 

O'ver-ra:te, sb. [Over- 29d, 19] n. An 
excessive rate. b. Anextrarate. 

x6a4 Massixcra Parl. Loce v. i, Which might witoess for 


At what an over-rate I had made purchase Of her beg 
oe ‘d embraces 1683 J. ey Rak a a eae To os 
be added the Overrale in J . 
pan Coins 1 vii. $25 Silver butlion tp 


os, Haris J 
3787 Jos above coin, as this over-rate amounts to, 


OVERRATE. 


Overrate (duvaré't), v. [Over- 26, 27.] 
trans, To rate too highly or above the real value 
or amount, to over-eslimale; to give to (coins) 
a forced currency as legal tender beyond the in- 
trinsic value. 

1611 Suaxs, Cyd, 3. iv. 41 Sir, yon o’re-rate my_poore 
kindnesse. 1674 £ssex Pagers (Camden) I. 226 Essex House 
is now to be sold, & valued at about 7o0o/,.. it seemeth to 
me not to be overrated. 1788 J. Aucin Eng. Delincated 248 
Its population has been greatly over-rated, 1858 Lo. St. 
Leonaros Handy-Bh, Prop. Law xx. 15§ In ee of 
your residue, neither overrate nor underrate its value. 

b. To assess too highly for rating purposes. 

31884 Sin E, Fry in Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 376 A 
person who considers that he has been overrated by the 
quinqueonial list. 

So O'verra‘ted f//. a., O'verra‘ting v6/, sb., ppl.a. 

1589 Warner 42d. Eng., Prose Add. (1612) 339 The re- 
pentant payment of mine ouer-rated pleasure, 1651 Hossres 
Leviath, ni. xxvii. 154 A foolish over-rating of their own 
worth, 1790 Beatson Nav, §& Mil. Afeme, 1. 30 In regard to 
overrated and unjust claims. 1804 Anna Sewarp A/es:. 
Darwin 114 A convalescent, .. full... of overrating thank. 
fulness to Miss S. for the offer she had made. 1879 M. 
Arnoia Falkland Mixed Ess. 208 Horace Walpole pro- 
nounces him a much overrated man. 

Over-rational, -ravished: sec OvEr-. 

Over-raucht, -raught: see OVERREACH v. 


Overreach (d'vairitf), sé. [f. next.] 

1. A reaching over some thing or person. b. 
Too great a reach, stretch, or strain; an excessive 
reach. @. Exaggeration. 

1556 J. Hevwooa Spider §& F. ixx. 116 An over-rech 
aboue the weake wittes cure. 1644-7 CLEVELAND Char. 
Lond, Diurn, Poems (1677) 101 It is like over-reach of 
Language, when every. Quack must be called a Doctor. 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVY. 21 In an over-reach by Harmer 
a close took place, and Harmer was thrown. 

2. In reference to a horse: The act of striking 
one of the fore feet with the corresponding hind 
foot; the injnry so caused. (Cf. OVERREACH z. 4.) 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 309 If he halt .. in the 
heel, as by over-reach or otherwise, then he will tread most 
on the toe. b/d. 313 An upper uttaint, or over-reach, upon 
the back sinew af the shanke, somewhat above the joynt. 
3735 Burpon Pocket Farrier 12 If your Horse is Lame, 
occasion'’d by an over-reach of his Hind-Foot. 1737 BrackEN 
Farriery linpr. 275) Il, 210 A Ilorse is said to have got 
an Over-reach when he has cut his Fore-heel with the Point 
of his Hind shoe. 1900 Trans. Hight. & Agric. Soc. 275 
Some writers confine the term ‘ over-reach '. .to that form in 
which the hind foot over-reaches the fore one ta such an 
extent as that the toe of the hind shoe comes in contact 
with the heel or the hollow of the heel of the fore-limb. 

3. An act of overreaching in dealing; the gaining 
of an advantage by deception. (Cf. next, 6.) 

1615 Cuarman Odyss. xut 425 Thon still-wit-varying 
wretch! [nsatiate In over-reaches! 1859 W. Cnaawick 
Life De Foe vi. 323 No possible overreach could..be perpe- 
trated on the other. 

Overreach (d:vair7tf), v. Also in pres. ¢. 
+-reche, -retche, -reke, -reik; fa.¢, and Zple. 
-reached; also +-raght, -raucht, -raught, -raft, 
etc.: see REACH v, [OVER- 5,14, 9, 13, 21, 23, 26.] 

1. trans. To reach or extend over or beyond; 
to rise above; to stretch beyond in space or time. 

1300 Cursor AM, 1838 (Cott.) Pe heiest fell bat was our- 
quare Pe flod ouer raght [v.». -ra3t] seuen eln and mare. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xii 30 Her hands were foule and 
durtie, never washt In all her life, with long nayles over- 
raught. 1610 MarKnaM Afasterg, n. clxvii. 478 His vpper 
teeth will ouerreach, and hang over his neather teeth. 
1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. u. iii. 144 That number .. 
will arise to above 40000 Years, which will over-reach the 
Creation of Mankind. 2793 Beonozs Afath. Evtd. 22 The 
other end will neither over-reach nor fall short af the other 
end af the lawer. 1890 Agar. Benson in Life I]. 295 They 
did realise that there was a knowing and a thinking which 
far overreached themselves, 

_2. To reach or get at (a person, etc.) over an 
intervening space, to get within reach of; to over- 
take, come up with, atlainto. Now dial. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 22375 Paas oper all he [anticrist] mai 
ouer-reke Wit suerd he sal ES ae wieke. €1330 R. 
Baunne Chron. (1810) 170 Alle to dede he brouht, pat his 
Galeie ouer rauht. Ya1goo Morte Arth. 1308 Raunsone 
me resonabillye as I may ouer-reche, Aftyre my renttez 
in Rome may redyly ferthire. 1596 Srensza F. O. yt. ili. 
50 So that at length, after long weary chace, “Sie over 
raught him. 60a Sans. Ham. wu. i 17 Certaine Players 
We ore-wrought on the way. 1748 Anson's Voy. ut. viii. 
379 Mr. Anson overreached the galeon, and lay on her bow. 
1874 G. Macvonato Afadcolm 1, v. 34 The rising tide 
had overreached and_surrannded her. 1885 Muck vesackiT 
Rhymes 235 (E. D. D.), 1 overreached the couple, just as 
they were passing through the first gate beyond the village. 

tb. To overtake, overpower. Obs. 

3400 Desir. Troy agese Pan he braid to the buerne .. 
Ouerraght hym fall roidly, reft hym his swerd. ¢1430 Free- 
masonry 114 But he be unbuxom to that craft, Or with 
faissehed ys over-raft. 1§13 DouGLas /2neisy. vi. 122 War 
nocht the sam misfortoun me onrraucht Quhilk Salyus 
betyde? 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary . (1625) 59 Oner- 
reached with the tedionsnesse of the enterprise. 1638 
Drumm. or Hawtu. Jrene Wks. (1711) 163 So did..[they) 
find themselves surprised and over-reach’d with unexpected 
and inexpressible joys. 

tc. itr. To reach over or across a boundary ; 
to encroach. Oés. 


1377 Lanet. P. Pi. B. x11. 374 And if 1 repe, ouer-reche 
or 3af hem red pat repen, To seise to me with her sykel bat 
I ne sewe neure. 
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3. trans. To extend or spread over (something) 
so as Lo cover it. Also adsol. or intr. (OVER- 9) 

Yargoo Morte Arik. 921 Pey toode by pes ryver, put 
rynnyd so swythe, Pare be ryndez ouerrecher with realle 
bowghez. ag6s Jewer Reply Harding (1611) 184 The 
Empire of Rome, which then ouerreached a great part of 
the world. 1643 Baxer Céron. 1.73 All favours from the 
King and Queene must passe by him, and the extent of his 
power over-reacheth all the Councell. 1838 Maurice Asngd. 
Christ 11. 14 This book ..should overreach the feelings, 
notions and decisions of each particular mind. 

4. intr. Ofa horse or other quadraped: To bring 
a hind foot against the corresponding fore foot in 
walking or running; esp. to strike and injure the 
heel of the fore foot with the hind foot. (Cf. 


Overreacd sd, 2.) b. Also, generally, to bring a © 


hind foot in front of or alongside a fore foot. 

1ga3 (see OverreacninG vi, 13.). 1589 R. Harvey Pl. 
Pere. 5 A horse may ouerreach ina true pace. 3601 Hottana 
Pliny ¥. 350 Lions and Camels only..keep pace in their 
march, foot by foot, that is to say, they nener set their left 
foot before their right, nor over-reach with it. 1706 Puiturs, 
To Over-reach,..to hit the Fore-feet with the hinder, as 
some Horses do, 1737 Bracken Farricry Jnpr. (1757) M1. 
48 They are also apt to over-reach, or hit their Hind-Shoes 
against their Fore-Shoes. 


+c. érans. (from hb.) Obs. 

1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farme 693 The elder 
Harts in their gate doe never ouer-reach the former foot 
with the hinder... but it is not so in young Harts, for they in 
their gate doe over-reach and set the hinder foot more 
eee than the fore-foot, after the manner of the ambling 

ule, 

5. To reach beyond, to overshoot (a mark, etc.). 

1sgo Coveroace Fruit, Less. v. Wks, (Parker Soc.) 1. 41 
Whereas there be some men which overreach and go beyon: 
this mark, 1877 Barinc-Goutp Alyst. Suffering 79 The 
infant will grasp at the moon and overreach an apple, 

6. To gain an advantage over, get the better of, 
outdo: a. in early use, in a neutral sense; b. now 
always in a had sense: to circumvent, outwit, 
cheat in dealing. 

a. 1577 Ilanmer Anc. Eced. Hist. (1619) 240 ITow he over- 
reached their sleights and subtle combats, ¢1590 GREENE 
Fr. Bacon x. 82 Think’st thou with wealth ta averreach 
me? 16a3 Bincuam Xenophon 46 It behoneth vs..ta be no 
more ouerreached by them. 1702 Pexn in Pa. fist. Soc. 
Mem, 1X. 172 Watch him, out-wit him, and honestly over- 
reach hitn. 

b. 1896 Srenser /, Q. 1. ii. 10 For that false spright,.. 
Was so expert in every subtile slight, That it conld over- 
reach the wisest earthly wight. 1611 Bratz 1 Thess. iv. 6 
That no man goe beyond and defrand his brother. Afarg., 
Or, oppresse, or, onetreach. 1727 De For Syst. Dfagte 1.1v. 
Geis: 18 Au evidence how shrewedly the Devil overreached 
mankind. 1754 Fievownc Youathan Wild u. ii, He never 
made any bargain without over-reaching (ar, in the vulgar 
phrase, cheating) the person with whom he dealt. 1848 Mitt 
Pol. Econ. vii. § § (1876) 68 There is in all rich communities, 
a predatory population, who live by pillaging or ovet-reaching 
ather people. 

7. ref. To reach, stretch, strain oneself, or ad- 
vance beyond one’s strength, beyond one’s aim, etc. 

a1g68 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) Some men of our 
time,..haue so over reached them selues, in making trew 
difference in the poyntes afore rehearsed. 1607 Beaum. & 
FL, Woman-Hater w. ii, Prove it again, sir; it may be your 
setise was set too high, and so over-wrought itself. 1689 
Wooo ae 16 July (O. H.S.) III. 306 A terrible fit of the 
crampe above the anele..occasion'd..by over-retching my 
self. 1886 Quactroucn Boat Sailer's Man. 138 A common 
error when working to windward ina race for the purpose 
of rounding a weather mark-boat, is for a boat to overreach 
herself. e 

b. vefl. and intr. with admixture of sense 6. 

1889 Waaner 4/6. Eng. v. xxii. 99 The Parasite doth 
ouer-reach, And beares away the game. 1727 Gay Fadles 
1. xxvii. ra But all men over- in trade, 1847 James 
J. Marston Hall x, The first thing that excited suspicion 
in my mind that I had averreached myself. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. xv. 1. 566 Their cupidity averreached itself. 
1859 THackeray Virgin, xii, "Tis known that American folks 
have become perfectly artless and simple in later times, and 
never grasp, and never overreach, and are never selfish now. 

+ 8. trans. ?To turn over and examine; to over- 
haul. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Tray Prol. 69 The whiche bokes barely bothe 
as bai were, A Romayn ouerraght & right hom hym-selnyn, 
That Cornelins was cald. 1513 Dovetas 2neis v1. ix. 136 
Ane hiddeons grip (ox/txr] with busteous bowland beik 
His maw [eeu] immortale doith pik and ourreik. 

9. intr. To reach too far (474. and fig.); {to go 
beyond limits, go to excess; to exaggerate (0és.). 

168 Ascuam Scholem. u. (Arb,) 116 They will sonest 
ouer reach in taulke, and fardest cum behinde in writing. 
1600 Hottana Livy x. xxx. 374 But some have overreached 
a little, & written, that the enemies were 40330 foot, and 
ee horse strong. 1619 Witirt Hexapia Daniel 311 The 

rst account commeth short,.so the other ouerreacheth 
aboue 60 yeares. 1638 Cnituinow. Refig. Prot. vii. § 35. 
408 You overreach in saying they cannot. 1896 Datly News 
6 Ang. 7/3 A small boy..overreached and fell from an orna- 
mental bridge into the stream. - 

tb. trans, To exaggerate, overrate. Obs. 
, 1610 Be. Hatt Afol. Brownisis § 55 That this Leprosie 
infects all persons and thin; Ris shamefil oner-reacht. 18aa 
PetexKtn Votes 160 (E. D. D.) His Lordship’s rents are over- 
reatched in the last valuation. 
c. trans. To stretch out (an arm, etc.) too far. 

1890 Lancet 1 Feb, 241/1 She ‘ ovet-reached * her right 
arm and felt pain in the shoulder. 

Overrea‘cher. [f. prec. + -eR1.] One who 
or that which overreaches. ‘+a. One who exag- 


OVER-REFINE. 


gerates; hence (in Pattenham) = HYPERBOLE. b. 
One who gets the better of another by craft or 
fraud. c. A horse that overreaches (see prec. 4). 

1589 Purrennam_ Eng. Poesie ut. xvili (Arb.) 202 The 
figure which the Greeks call /tferdole, the Latioes De- 
snentiens or the lying figure. I for his immoderate excesse 
cal him the ouer teacher. 1589 R. Harvey Pd. Pere. (1590) 
11 Is there no penaltie to represse such lauish ouer reachers 
as offer legends of lies to the presse? 1621 Coter., Sursre- 
neur,, ouerreacher, cheater, cousener, craftie dealer, 1879 
Farran Sé. Pau 11. 67 Nor thieves, nor over-reachers, nor 
druokards,..shall inherit the kiagdom of God. 

Overrea‘ching, 24/. 5d. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 
The action of OVERREACH 2. in its various senses. 

1523 Fitzuera. Hs. § 113 Atteynt is a sorance, that 
commeth of an ouer rechynge. 1573 Tusser f/usé. =e to 
W. Paget ii. 11 At first for over ee And lack of taking 
hid. 1607 Marxuam Cavad, u. (1617) 83 Over-reaching is a 
fault incident to young horses, weake horses and enill trotting 
horses, 1768-74 Tucxea 24 Mat. (1834) II. 321 Quarrels, 
thefts, aver-reachings, amours, and purtialities among them. 

atirib, 1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech., Over-reaching device,.. 
nu attachment to the leg or foot of a horse to prevent the catch- 
ing of the toe of the hind foot npon the heel of the fore foot. 

errea‘ching, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2] 
That overreaches; reaching or extending over; 
cheating ; ++ exaggerating (0és.). 

1579 Futxe Heskins's Parl. 340 He must note an hyperbole 
or onerreaching speach inthis sentence. 1603 Sin R. Witara- 
nam Fraud. (1902) 59 By reason of her great reading and over- 
reaching experience. 178a Miss Burney Ceczéta 1x. i, The 
character _o Briggs, ..fapacious, and’ over-reaching. 1890 
L. C. D'Oytz Notches 159 Not a breath ..swayed the over: 
reaching pines upon the sileat cliffs. 

So Overrea‘chingly adv., Ovarrea chingness. 

1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 3 Althongh hee speake 
overreachingly. 1612 Cotor., Caudeleusentené,. cunningly, 
..craftily, deceitfully, overreachingly. , 

Over-read (-rd), v ([OE. oferrédan: see 
Over- 16, 20, 22, 23.] 

1. trans. To read ovey, read through. ? Ods. 

¢x000 /Erraic fom, (Th) I. 166 Odpat we Sone traht 
mid Godes fylste oferreedan magon. — Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 
176 Perlego ic aferrade. 61375 St. Augustin 1192 in Horstm, 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 81 No mon miht’.. His bokes alle ouer- 
rede. 1390 GowER Cony, I, 191 Sche tok the lettres whiche 
he hadde, Fro point to point and overradde. 1509 Baxctay 
Shyp of Folys (1570) PP}, Let enery maa beholde and ouer- 
rede this Booke, 160r Suaxs. ¥ué C. 1. i. 4 Trebonins 
doth desire you to are-read (At your best leysure) this his 
humble suite. 1648 Herrick /fesper., Dep. Gd. Demon, 
Nothing now but lonely sit, Aad over-read what 1 have writ, 

+2. ‘To read over again, re-read. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxvi 3g All ynongh she 
red and ouered the suyd letters. 1636 Eat op Corx in 
Lismore Papers (1888) Ser. 1, II]. 255 He told me, he had 
read, and overread them, and weighed every word in them. 

+3. To exceed or ontdo in reading. Obs. rare. 

16st Smirtey So Edmund Prestwich, When you..speak 
your own free muse, My admiration over-reads my eye. 

4. refl. and intr. To read too much, to injure 


oneself with too much reading. 

Bog H. K. Wits Let. to Neville White 16 Dec., 1 have 
over-read myself and I find it absolutely necessary to take 
some relaxation. 1884 G. Auten PAilistia 1. 129 To let him 
run the chance of over-reading himself, 

So O-ver-rea‘d (-red) Af/.a., that has read too 
much ; + Overrea‘dar, one who peruses. 

¢ 1449 Pecocn Refr. 1. xx. 130 Of tho bokis the onerreder 
and attentijf studier. 1545 Raynoto Byrth Mankynde 
Pral. Bj, The vtilite & proffet whiche maye ensue, to the 
dyligent and attentyfe ouerreader therof. 1889 Academy 
4 May 305/t For him, as for few in this overread_age, 
literature meant the time-tested masterpieces. 1895 R. LE 
Gauuienne in Westni. Gaz. 22 Oct. 2/1 An age that is over- 
read and over-fed. 

‘Over-realism : see OVER- 29c. 

O:ver-re‘ckon, v. [OveEB- 27, 22.) J 

l. “ans. Yo reckon, calculate, or estimate in 
excess; to overestimale. Also adsoé. 

a 1646 J. Grecory Terrestr. Globe Posthuma (1650) 290 
Here the proportion of 60 miles to a Degree will over-reckon 
the Distance almost Ey thehalf. 1693 tr. Ewiidianne's Observ, 
Journ. Naples 102, 1 found my share to be overreckon'd, 
and that the Hostess hada mind to make up the Expense of 
her Charity..out of ee 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist, 
I. 3 In allowing six Hours every Year, he over-reckon'd 
eleven Minutes. 7833" Lanz Mod. Esyni. (1849) IT. xv. 302 
OGod, if he were a doer of good, over-reckon his good deeds. 

+2. To overcharge in a reckoning. Ods. 

1615 T. Avams Blacke Devill 74 Thus the great Parasite 
..now takes him in the lurch and over-reckons him. 1634 
Breaeron 7rav. (Chetham) 134 The knave tapster over- 
reckoned us in drink. a 1680 erg Rent, (1759) 11. 274 
He over-reckoos the Parish in his Accompts, 

+3. To exceed in a reckoning or amount. rare. 

@ 1635 Corzert /ter Bor. 120 William is hee, Who, though 
he never saw three score and three, Ore-reckons us in age. 

+Over-re'd, v. Obs. [OveEr- 8.] ¢rans. To 
cover over with red, redden over. 

1605 Suaxs, Afacé, v. iii. 14 Go pricke thy Face, and oner- 
red thy feare Thou Lilly-liuer’d Boy. (1846 Scorr Woodsi. 
xxxi, Fill too, a cup to thyself, to over-red thy fear, as mad 
Will has it.) 

+ Over-re‘de,v. Obs. rare. [OvER-22.] trans. 
To surpass or outdo in counsel. 

¢1480 Chaucer's Troylus 11. 1456 (1428) (MS. Harl. 394 
Men may pe alde ouer-renne & nat ouer-rede (mros¢ J/55.- 
at-renne, at-rede], 


O:ver-refine (-r/foin), v. [OvER- 27.] ¢rans. 
To refine too much or with excess of subtlety; in 
quots. adso/. to make over-fine distinctions. 


OVER-REFINED. 


1838 Lytton Engene A, 1. iii, Perhaps I over-refine. 
PLM. Latnam Lect. Clin, Med. xii 1. 239, 
refining in this matter. 

So Ovver-refined #f/,a., too refined (whence 
Over-refi‘nedly adv.) ; O:ver-refl‘nement, ex- 
cessive or too subtle refinement; O:ver-refl-‘ning 
vl, sb,, the action of refining too much. 

1gir Suartesa, Charac. (17 i} JI. 185 For some intricate 
or over-refin'd speculation. id, WI, 261 Over-refinement 
of art and policy..naturally incident to the experienc’d and 
thorow politician, 1830 Pusey Hist. Eng. 11. 304 A certain 
necessity. .of speaking over-refinedly on all subjects. 1876 
Brackie Lang. Sc. Highd, i. 65 Over-refinements, and there- 
fore corruptions and degradations, of the Latin tanguage. 

Over-regulate, -reliance, etc.: see OVER-. 

Over-reik, -reke, obs. forms of OVERREACH 2, 

Ov-ver-re:nt, sd. [Over- 19, 29d.] A higher 
or extra rent. 

1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) fay For a rent, called 
over rent, x4. 1754 in Picton L'fool Ree. (1886) IT. 166 
Persons who. .nfter they quitt sitting in them..do take upon 
them to sett the said seats for an over-rent to themselves, 

O:ver-re'nt, 7. [OvER- 27.) érans. To rent 
(land, ete.) too highly; to charge (a tenant) too 
high arent. Hence O-ver-rented f7/. a. 

1589 Warner A/b, Eng. v. xxii. 99 The Lords and Landed 
ouer-rent,.. The Parasite doth ouer-reach. 16a MAageE tr, 
Aleman's Guaman @'AIf, 1. 293 We were ready (being thus 
over-rented) to perish for want of food. 1770 Masste eas. 
agst. Tax on Malt 4 Unless he hath over-rented his Land. 
1846 MeCurtocn Ace: Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 393 The occu- 
pier of any over-rented patch,. never fails to get a con- 
siderable sum for the ‘tenant's right’, 1886 Manch. Exant, 
18 Jan. 5/6 The farmers. .are overrented to an extent quite 
incompatible with the reduced profits of farming. 

Over-repletion to Over-reward: see OvER:. 

O-ver-ri'ch,z. [Over- 28.) Toorich. Hence 
O'ver-ri-chness. 

1583 GoLoinc Calvin on Deut. xlvii. 282 We see howe 
even Salomon was afraide to bee onerriche. 1622 MALYNES 
Anc, Law-Merch. 417 The ouerrichnesse of our sterlin 
standard of moneys, 1835 Baowninc BY. Blougram's “Apol 
333 An uniform J wear though over-rich, 

+O:ver-rich, v. Obs. rare, {OveER- 27.] 
trans. To enrich too mach. - 

1626 Suart, & Mann. Country Farme 155 Should you 
let it rest, and bestow meanure vpon it..you would so much 
ouer-rich it, that it would either mildewe and spoyle your 
Graine, or else choake and slay it with.. Weeds, 

Override (évarraid), v. [OE. oferridan to 
tide across: see OVER- 5, 9, 22, 14, 27.) 

1. trans. To ride over or aeross; to cross by 
tiding. 4t. or fig. 

a tr. Beda's Hist. 1, xii, [xiv.] (1890) 196 Geaf he & 
sealdo beet betste hors., Sat he hwadre on bam meahte 
fordas oferridan, bonne he to hwelcere en cwome. 1801 
Sournzy Thalaba xt, xl, Now is the ebb, and till the ocean 
flow We cannot over-ride the rocks, 18a5 Loncr. Spirit of 
Povtry 9 When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
Orer-riding the bs hills with ein scarf, 

b. To ride all over (a country), esp. with an 
armed force, so as to harry, crash opposition, ete. 
£1380 Will. Palerne 41495 I wol pat reaume over-ride & 
rediliche destrue, 1375. AmBoua Bruce v. 471 Pai durst 
nocht 3eit tak on hand Till our-ride be land planly. 1470-8: 
Matoay Arthur v, x, He hath ben rebelle vnto Rome an 
ouer ryden many of theyr londes. ergoo Three Kings’ 
Sons 144 They counseiled the kynge to tary not, bat to 
ouir-ride his reaume, 

2. To ride over or upon (the fallen); to over- 
throw and trample down by riding. 

£1330 R. Baunnz Chron, (1810) 18 Bituex yndernon & noen 
was be feld alle wonnen, For alle bat wild abide were over 
tiden & ronnen. c 1386 Cuaucra Kut,’s T. 1164 The Car- 
tere over ryden with his Carte Ynder the wheel ful lowe he 
lay adoun. 1470-85 MaLory Arthurtix. xxzili, Thenne foote 
hote syr Palomydes cam vpon sir Tristram as be was vpon 
foot to hate ouer rydenhym. a 1587 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 
45 The lord Gray with the bairdit horss.. ordaynit to have 
Ourriden the wangaird of the Scotti: a 1845 Hoon Desert. 
.* fi ‘Twas my unhappy fortune once to over-ride a 
you! 

3. fig. To ‘trampleunder foot’, set oneself forcibly 
above (an ordinance, right, etc.) ; to set aside arro- 
gantly, set at nought, supersede; to assume or have 
authority ‘superior to, to prevail in authority over, 

To override one’s commissions to ae beyond one’s com- 
Mission, exceed the power granted under the commission, dis- 
charge one's office in a high-handed and arbit manner. 

1837 HaAtiam Consi. Hist, (1876) I. vi 349 The uncon. 
Stitutional and usurped authority of the star-chamber over- 
rode every personal right. @ 1850 Catnoun JWks. (1874) 111, 
589 The Constitution must override the deeds of cession, 
whenever they come in conflict. 1857 Gen. P, THompson 
Andi Alt.1, xxi. c Such difficulties. occur only where men 
are not wise, or where the wise are over-ridden, 1874 H. R. 
Reyxotps Fohku Bapt. v. § t. 296 Some of the meth 
to over-ride or solve this obvious difficulty. 1888 Bryer 
Amer, Commu, 1. xxviii. 434 vote, These provisions are 
overridden hy the fifteenth constitutional amendment, 

b. To prevail or dominate over. 

1867 F, Francis “ts Hig A iL 29 Owing to these causes, they 

[dace] Soon considerably outnumber and override the trout. 
4, To pass beyond or come up to by riding 
faster; to overtake byor in riding; toontride, Obs. 

1441 Péampton Corr. (Camden) p. Ivi, The souldiers.. 
thought to have overridden and slayne this said forty persons, 
1558 Puser 2 ncid.ww. 1iij b, Askanins. .somtyme these, and 
sometyme those, w! swift course onerrydes, 1597 SHaks, 
2 Hen. 1V,1, i. 30 My Lord, I ouer-rod him on the way. 
164a Lanc. Tracts (Chetham) 64 We over-rode our Foote 
being carried with a fervent dasire to overtake the enemie. 


1845 


I am not over. 


ss used 


319 


5. To ride (a horse) too much, to exhanst by 
excessive riding. 

1600 [see Oveaaionen below} ¢ 1621 in Hore //ist. News 
market (1885) 1. 355 These fertomenis horses. . being over- 
anon their strength and breath. 1773 Jounson Note om 
Shaks, Hen, V, wt. v, It is common to give horses over- 
ridden or feverish.,a mash. 1890 'R, Botozzwoon' Col. 
Reformer (1891) 378 He discovered that there was no other 
Slage available without over-riding Osmund. 

6. To extend or pass over; to slip or lie over, to 
be superimposed on; Surg. to overlap, as when a 
bone fs fractured and one piece slips over the other. 

1852 Wiccins Embanking 236 The tendency of these land. 
slips to override any such footing, 188a Grime Text Ba. 
Geol. Vi. v. (1885) a A vorthern ice-sheet which overrode 
Canada. Iéid. 898 As the ice-sheet had overridden the 
land. 1886 Wittis & CiaaK Caméridge 11,218 The parlour 
+ -Tetains its ancient ceiling of molded ‘Goan over-riding the 
intrusive partitions, i 

Hence Overri'dden fer. a,, that has been ridden 
too hard, exhansted by excessive riding; Over- 
riding v4/. sb. and ppl.a.: see the vb. 

1600 Hevwoon 1 Edu, IV, Wks. 1874 1.27 Like a troop 
of rank oreridden jades, 1830 H. N. Conzaipce Grk. Poets 
(1834) 186 The supremacy of the Jupiter of the Iliad does 
not seem openly incumbered hy any overriding fate. 26 
Fox Bouanrk Locke 1. vi. 276 tts avowed overriding of the 
decisions of parliament. 1883 Larwoatn in Geod. Afag. Aug. 
338 The advancing movement of the over-riding and under- 
thrust masses. 1893 Syd, Soc. Lex., Overriding,..the dis. 

lacement of the fractured ends of a bone, consisting in one 
a over or upon the other, 1894 Dovis Alem. S, Holmes 

1 You are to have an over-riding commiission of 1 per cent, 
on all business done by your agents, 

Over-rife, -rigged, elc.; see OvER-. 

O:ver-ri' ght, adv. and prep. Nowdial. [LOver 
adv, and prep. + Riau? adv.} Over against, right 
opposite (to). 

1565 Coorza Thesaurus, Adusrsum, E regione, Plin., 
Overright agaynst, 1798 J. Jereeason Let. to Jonathan 
Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), [Hampshire words] Over-right for 
over-against, 1826 Miss MitForo Village Ser. 11. (1863) 328 
He lived exactly over-right our house. 1886 Evwoatny 
WW, Somerset Word-dk. s.¥., You turns into a gate over-right 


a blacksmith’s shop. 

O-ver-rigid (-ri-dgid), a [Over 28.] Too 
rigid, So O'ver-rigi‘dity, exeessive rigidity. 

€ 1630 H.R. Afythomyster 98 In the meane between the 
whining Heraclite, and ouer-rigid Democritus. 1866 CA. 
Times 2 June, Over-rigid formalism in Divine worshi 
W. F. Crarts Sabbath for Man (1894) 620 That the desecra- 
tion of Sunday is a reaction from Puritan over-rigidity. 


O-ver-ri'gorous, a. fOvst 221 Toorigorous, | 
cee 


So O’ver-ri‘gorously a. 

1583 Goininc Cafuin on Deut. cxliv. 888 Hee will puaishe 
them which hane vexed vs, and dealte ouerrigorously with 
vs. 1597 Hooxsr Eccl. Pol, y. lx. § 2 Wee therenpon 
inferre a necessitie ouer-rigorous and extreme. 1835 J. H. 
Newman Par. Sernt, (1837) I. xx. 302 An over-rigorous 
bond upon Christian liberty, 

Over-ring, -riot, etc.: see OVER-, 

O-ver-ri‘pe, a. [OveEr- 28.] Too ripe. 

2671 Mitton /", X. 11. 32 Thy years are ripe, and over- 
ripe. 1760-72 H. Buoone Foot of Ona (1809) 111, 8 [She] 
began to decline, and., dropped, like over-ripe fruit. 1862 
Miss Mutock Mistress & Maid xxiv, She refuses to drop 
into his month like an over-ripe peach from a garden wall. 

Hence O'ver-ri-peness. 

1824 Miss Mitroan Millage Ser. 1. (1863) 51 They are so 
full t00, we lose half of them from over-ripeness, : 

O:ver-ri‘pen, v. [Oven- 27.] To ripen too 
much. So O-ver-ri-pened 4/. a., ripened to 
excess, too ripe. 

£593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iL 1 Why droopes my Lord like 
pecans Corn, Hanging the head at Ceres plenteous 
loa 

Over-ri-se,v. Now rare. [Over-1 (6).] trans. 
To rise over or above (a certain point). 

@ 1380 Curtor M, 1838 (Gott.) Pe heiest montayn pat was 
aware [= awhare] Pe flod over ras [Co¢#. ouer raght, Trin. 
ouer passed} scuen elne and mare. 1862 Mars, Crostann 
Mrs, Blake I. 223 A sort of fixed high-water mark of their 
capabilities, which ,.they will never ‘ over-rise.’, 

"ver-ri‘sen, f/.a. [OVER- 28c.] That has 
risen or is ralsed too much or too high. 

1647 Wazo Sims, Cobler 49 Over-risen Kings, have been 
the neat evills to the world, unto falne Angels. 1867 Smymit 
Sailor's Word-bk., -risen, when a ship is too high out 
of the water for her length and breadth, so as to make a 
trouble of lee-lurches and weather-rolls. 

O:ver-roa'st, v [OveR- 27.) ‘rans. To 
toast too much. Hence O:ver-roa‘sted Afi. a., 
O:ver-roa‘ating vd/. 5d, 

1528 Tinpae Obed. Chr. Man 130 Yf the podech be burned 
..or the meate ouer rosted, we saye, the bysshope hath put 
hisfote inthe potte. 1596 Suaxs. Tam, Shr, wv. i. 178 Better 
.- Then feede it with such ouer-rosted flesh. ue AopIsON 
Spect. No. 483 P 4 The over-roasting of a Dish of Wild-Fowl. 
1833 Lama £éva Ser. 1. Roast Pig, The crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted crackliog. 

Overro'll,v. [OvER-6,8,1,4.] fvans. a. To 
roll (something) over, to push over. b. To cover 
up with a roll or by rolling; to envelop. o. To 
revolve over or above (something). 

1613 Dovctas 4 neis x10. v. 50 With quhou gret fard our. 
rollytand donn cast So pee bene thir fatis, behald! a 1348 
Haut Chron., Hen. VT Bo Theyr hosen ofriche gold satten 
called Anreate satten, ouerrouled to y* kne with Skarlet, 
1865 Macm. Mag. Joly F Seeing the stars..overroll me. 
1892 Harfger's Mag, 396 His honey tongue .. overrolle the 
bitter of his words As.,honey deadens nauseous drugs. 


1884 | 


OVERRULINGLY. 


Hence Over-rolling v/, sé., rolling over. 
1083 Larwoutn in Grol, Alag. Aug. 340 ye overfold with 
dual development of = middie limb, which has originated 

in the over-rolling of the beds at the apices of the curves, 

Overroo'f, v. [Over- 8.]  ¢rans. To roof 
over, covet as with aroof. So Overroo-fing #4/. a. 

1855 Bastry Spir, Fs ag in Alystic, ete. (ed. 2) 91 Walls, 
O'er-roofed with spark ing spires and pendent stars, 187 
Baownine A rirtoph, A 3643 These domes that overroa: f 
‘This long-used couch, [ come to, 1877 — Agam. 378 Thou 
who didat fling on Troin’s every tower The o'erroo ng snare, 


Overroo'ted, #//.a. [Over- 28 c, 8 b.) ta. 
Too deeply rooted (04s.).  b. Covered over with 
roots { poe?.). 


1§87 GoLoina De Mornay xxii. ey 365 Notwithstandin 
that ouerrooted custome have like a waterstreame carr) 
folk away. x8s§ Baowntnc Love among Ruin: iv, The 
single little turret that remains On the plains, By the caper 
overrooted, by the gourd Overscored. 

Ovor-rought, obs. pa. t. of OVERREACH 7, 

Over-rude, -ruff, elc.: see OvER-. 

O-ver-ru:le, 5. [Over- 2b.] Superior rale; 
the rule of a higher or supreme power. 

1893 J. Putsroap Loyalty to Christ I. 341 The oaly 

ible way in which men can rid their souls of Christ fs 
y persistently refusing His over-rule. 1891 Cane in Pad? 


| WadlG.8 Jan. 3/2 It is not British over-rule that is becoming 


intolerable to Educated India, but Brahman over-rule, 

Overrule (dvoid), 7. [OvER- 2.] 

tl. trans. Tomle over, have authorily over. Ods, 

1581 Manaecn Bh, of Noter 839 It is so necessary n thing, 
that one onely man, over rule the whole Church. 1582 N.T, 
(Rhem.) Ma??. xx. 2g You know that the princes of the 
Gentiles overrule them. 1640 Br. HALL Epise. 1, xvii. 180 
Those Preshyters must have an head, that head is to over- 
rule the body, 

2. To govern, control, or modify the rule of (a 
person, a law, etc.) by superior power or authority. 

1576 Gascotens, Steele Gi. (Arb.) 57 Realmes and townes.. 
Where mighty power, doth ouer rule the right. 1596 in 
Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 229 To overrule 
them in their prices, so as the same be not sold at any dearer 
rates. 1606 Baysxerr Civ. Liye 85 Yet did he not onely not 
seeke to ouer-rule the law, but became a law to himselfe. 
17oa Eng. Theophrast. 194 There is a secret order and con- 
catenation of things directed and overruled by Providence. 
8860 Hoox Lives Aéss. 1. ii, 4 Shaping all things to his 
own wise ends, and overruling the actions of men. 

3. To prevail over (a person) so as to change or 
set aside his opinion, Also adsol. 

rg91 Stans. 1 fen, VJ, 11. ii. 50 When a World of men Could 
not prenayle with all their Oratorie, Vet hatha Womans kind. 
nesse over-rul'd. 1594 Gipson in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 
aaa If a good reward could over-rule the doctor. 1622 F. 
Annescey in Fortescue 2’, (Camden) 184, I was overruled hy 
most voyces tosubscribetherunto, eaven against my will. 1779 
Dr Foe Crusoe 11, i, (1840) 22, I over-ruled him in that part. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xx, 1 found mated and influenced 
hy another's will, unpersuaded, quietly overruled, 

4. Of a thing: To prevail over, overcome. 

at Stoney (J.), Which humour perceiving to over-rule 
me, I strave against it, 1662 R. MatHew Und Ach, § 31. 3 
How speedily and effectually this Pill in few hours dot 
over-role the disease, and in a little time doth cure them, 
1748 Hartiny Odserv. Aan 1. i. 78 The violent Vibrations 
soon over-rule the natural Vibrations, 1 Owsn in 
Wellesiey's Desf. p. alvii, The general causes that overrule 
persona) aims. . 

5. To rule against, set aside, as by higher 
authority; sec. in Law: a. To set aside or reject 
the authority of (a previous action or decision) as 
a precedent; to annul, pronounce invalid. b. To 
rule against, reject (an argument, plea, etc.); to dis- 
allow (an action), 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 67 Sutes in Lawe ouer-ruled by 
Letters from aboue. 1611 Brace 7vansl, Pref, 6 Therefore 
he (Clement VIII) overruleth and frustrateth the grant ol 
Pius the fourth, 1660 Trial Xegic. 52 This Plea, which you 
have spoken of, it ought to be over-ruled, and not to stand 
good. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xvi, 111. 629 Schomberg 
+. when his opinion was overruled, retired to his tent in no 
very good humour. 1875 Stusns Const, Hist. U1. xviii, 
140 note, The chancellor overruled the objections. 

ce. To rule against (@ person), to disallow or set 


aside the arguments or pleas of. 

1660 R. Cone Power § Sud. 208, I myself have seen 
Chief Justice Littleton overrule the Ordinary .. after the 
Ordinaries Deputy had pronounced degit st clericns, and 

ive sentence of death upon him for his son legit. 127 

‘ooLe Dial. betw. Protest. & Papist (1735) tog You will 
needs overrule the Apostle. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. vi, 
II. 19 Sir John Ernley..Insisted that the delay should not 
exceed forty-eight hours; but he was overrul 

Hence Overrwiled f//.a.; Overrwiling vif sd. 


and pf/.a.; Overru‘lingly adv, (Webster 1847). 
1586 B. Youre Guaszo's Civ. Conv. wv, 208b, We are not 
inueagled with those ouerrulinge passioas, as youthes are, 
1615 Bacon Let, Pas. 12 Feb., If you take my lord Coke 
+ your Majesty shall put an overruling nature into an over- 
rating place. 1622 — Hen. VJ! 135 It was a plaine aod 
direct over-ruling of the king's title. 1806 Susa Winter in 
Lond, (ed. 3) 1. 154 Both have been decreed an over: 
ruling Providence. 1842 Manstno Serwe. xavi, (1848) I. 
402 There shall be strange uci of our blind judg- 
Ments, 1898 |¥erém, Gas, 17 Oct. 3/2 Mr. R. © Lehmann., 
is part nuthor of a * Digest of Overruled Cases‘. 
Overru‘ler. &. One who overrules, controls, 
ot direcls, +b. (o-verrwler) One who has rule 


over the laws or ordinary rulers (045... 
rs8r Sronxy a Poetric (Arb) 30 


the oner ruler of opioions, make ifest, | 
hit ering Sciences. Tay Wann Simp 


OVERRULY. 


are unstated. Rulers growne Over-rulers. 1695 J. EDWARDS 
Perfect, Script. 358 The wise Over-ruler of the world, 31874 
Hetrs Soe. Press. xxv. (1875) 4oo He that huth a fellow- 
ruler, hath an over-ruler, 

+ Over-ruvly, a. ? That tends to overrule. 

1657 S. Puacwas Pol. Flying-{us. 1. 311 Contributaries to 
the commands of over-ruling and over-ruly lusts. 

Overrun (d'voirvn), sb. [OvER- 22, 5.] 

+1. Excess or superiority in running. Oés. 

@x225 Ancr. R. 398 Asacles swiftschipe, bet strof wid 
heortes onervrn. 

2. Amount carried over as balance or surplus, 

1899 Daily News 10 May 2/7 This is inclusive of over-run 
previous to 3oth April. : 

3. Prin?. An instance of overrunning: seenext 11, 

Overrun (dvair'n),v. Forms: see Over and 
Run v, [OVER- 4, 5, 9, 10, 16, 17, 22, 13, 23-] 

I. To run over (something). 

+1, trans. To ran over or across (a line or 
surface); to cross or traverse by running; to pass 
over quickly. Ods. 

crooo Sax. Leechd. Ul. 240 He (se mona] nxefd bere 
sunnan leoht pa hwile pe he bere sceade ord oferyrnd. 
13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 6730 He ouer-ernnes dounes & cuntre 
Pe brod lond, und pe valays. xs97 A. M. tr. Guéllemean’s 
Fr. Chirurg. 9/1 The prevet or searchinge iron .. should 
not praetermit & ouerrunne a smalle dilaceratione, without 
pereeavinge and staying therat. a 1649 Daumm. Poems 5 In 
vain, love's pilgrim, mountaims, dales, and plains I over-run, 

b. To Lae over, overflow. 
¢1470 Gol, & Gaw. 855 ‘The blude of thair bodeis..As 


roise ragit on rise, Our ran thair riche vedis. 1 Swaxs. 
Zam. Shr. Yad. ii. 67 Til the teares that she hath shed for 
thee, Like enuious flouds ore-run her louely face. 3684- 


Boanet 7%. farth 
necessarily over-run the whole earth, 
Eng. & Scot. 160 The Spey occasionally overruns a tract 
of ground of abont fifteen hundred acres. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl, 1. xxvii. 272 One torrent..overran the icefoot from 
two to five feet in depth. ‘ 

+2. To ran through or go over (a book, etc.) in 
reading, (a subject) in writing, speech, or thonght ; 
to pass in rapid review, glance through rapidly, 
pass over lightly (sometimes implying omission). 

cxooe fELraic Hom. (Th. I. 104 Nu wille we eft oferyrnan 
ba on godspellican endebyrdnysse. /é/d. 1. 202 We 
wyllad scortlice oferyrnan da dizelystan word. @ 1300 
Cursor AM. 268 (Cott.) Cursur o werld man aght it call, For 
almast it ouer-rennes all. 1538 Staaxay England 1. ili, 71 
To put me also in remembrance of such fautys..wych you 
schal perauenture see me ouerrun and, by neclygence, let 
pas. 1577 VautaouiLuier Lather on Ep. Gal. 255 Of this 
commaundement I haue iepely entreated in an other place, 
and therefore I will now but lightly ouerrunne it. 1656 
Stantev Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 223/1 Having first over-ranin 
our Thoughts that our Senses are all entire, and that we 
hehold this waking, not in a dream. 

+3. To run over destructively, to overwhelm (as 
waves); to run over (as a horse or vehicle), rin 
down, trample down, crush. O4és. 

¢ 000 iteaic Yom, (Th.) 11. 194 Moyses 8a astrehte his 
hand_onzean Szre sa, and heo oferarn Pharao. ¢ 1330 
[see Overaipev. 2}. 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) N iv, 
Peters little ship..was very like..to be ouer rowne an 
drowned. 1596 Srensea State frei. Wks. (Globe) 6458/1 
Pasture, that nowe is all trampled and over-runne. 1606 
Snaxs. Jr. oe 11. iii, 163 Like a gallant Horse falne in 
first ranke, Lye there for pauement..neere Ore-run and 
trampled on. 1667 Lond. Gaa. No. 197/1 Yesterday a Hoy 
laden with Bay-salt..was unfortunately over-ran by another 
ship,and lost. adso¢. 1596 Spenser F. Q. WW. vill 32 Despisd 
and troden downe of all that over-ran. 

+b. fg. To overwhelm, overpower, crush. Ods. 

2900 tr. Bada's Hist, v. ix. (1890) 410 Mid py .. ic mine 
limo on beddstowe strehte & me Trees oferom, ba xteande 
me min giu magister. ¢2460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim, 
Mon, iii. (1885) 115 Ellis all his enymes myght ouerrenne 
hym. 3586 J. Hooner Hist. /rel. in Holinshed II. 27/1 
That hauing his aid he might ouer-run his owne father, and 
shorten his old yeares, ¢x6g4 WaLLER Panegyric Ld. Protr. 
xlv, Tell of towns stormed, of armies overrun, 1667 Preys 
Diary 31 Oct., It troubles me that we must come to contend 
with these great persons, which will over-run us. 

4. To ride or rove over (a country) as a hostile 
force and so to harry and destroy; +to harass (a 
people) by such ravages, to spoil (a city, etc.). 

3395 Puavey Remonstr. (1851) 62 Thei myghten lightli 
Ovirrenne us cristene, as bi mannis power. ¢1420 Anturs 
of Arth, 263 (Thornton MS.) How salle we fare, .. That 
riche rewmes ouer rynnes agaynes the ryghte? did. 280 
ete salle be riche Romaynes with sow bene ouer-ronnene. 
3456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S,) 160 [The ) may for 
oceasioun of the weris..ourryn the landis..and ae the pure 
labouraris prisounaris. 155% Roatrison tr. More's Utop. 
1, (1895) 49 Cityes.. haue bene ouerrunned. 1632 Gouce 
God's Arrows ili. § 95. 363 The Northerne parts were over- 
run and harried by the ts, 2956 Mas. F. Baooke Old 
Maid No. 31. 256 It must be confessed ..for fame he 
[Alexander] over-run whole nations unprovoked. r8qx W. 
Sracoine /faly § /t. dsi, WII. mtv. 5a The invaders, 
pouring from the highlands, over-ran Lombardy. 

5. Of vermin, weeds, etc.: To spread and swarm 
injuriously over; also, of ivy or other vegetation; 
To grow or spread over pid, to cover. Chiefly 


in com {bles and const. wit, 

t tuaMy Mariner's Mag. b, Briars and Thoms my 
Grave shall over-run. ryo9 Steste Tatler No. 11 » 5 That 
Swarm of Lawyers, Attorneys, Serjeants, and Bailiffs, with 
which the Nation is over-run. 179 Mas. RapcrirFe Rom. 
Forest i, It was sometimes overrun by luxuriant vegetation. 
3820 W, lavinc Sketch Bk. 1. 20, | saw the mouiderin 
tuin of an abbey overrun with ivy. 1887 Pail Mal? G. 
14 Dec. 14/1 To sleep In a small cell overrun with mice. 


.), A general flood of waters would 


379: Newtr Jour , 
of foot. 21586 Stoney Arcadia 1. (1598) 124 


| Cheshire Gloss., 


ee SS 


320 


6. In varions fig. and trans/. senses (from 4 and 
5): To spread over injurionsly, infest, infect widely, 
etc. Now chiefly in pa. pp/e., const. with. 

1538 Staaxev England i i. 165 So many affectys and 
vycyonse desyrys, .. that (except man wyth cure, dylygence 
and labur, resy{s]te to the same) they ouer-run reson. 
a@1547 Sursey dincid 1. 152 The chilling cold did over- 
runne their bones. 1586 T. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. 
(x 589) 43 Vice alwaies watcheth to over-run us so soone as 
we let ourselves loose unto idlenes. 1699 Bentiev Phal, 
405 The Latin Names of Offices, and Terms of Law, &e. 
over-run the old Greek Language. 2711 Appison Sect. 
No. 128 ro The Wife is over-run with Affectation. x 

+ Beagsrorp Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. Conclusion, 

ave... been over-run with cards of invitation without number. 
1809 Matkin Gil Blas xt. ii, (Reldg.) 96 Overrun with im- 
patience to inquire what the king ad en talking about. 

7. tnir, To run over, to overflow (said of a liquid 
or the containing vessel) ; to be superabundant or 
excesstve, 

€ 1230, 1870 [see OVERRUNNING Afi. a]. 61430 Two Cookery 
6ks. 36 Pan baer croddys..inu fayre eaard lat it ouer- 
renne, at1gr1o E. Situ (J.), Though you have left me, Yet 
still my soul o’erruns with fondness towards you. 

+8. ixtr. Of time: To run to an end, ran ont. 

e1395 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Zgifctane) 1136 Quhen 
be-gonnyn was pe fastine, be 3ere eo lran te & cummyne 
was be fyrst sonday. 31526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
269 b, Whan the vij yeres were onerronne & past, 

II. To snrpass in running, to ran beyond, etc. 

9. ¢vans. To run faster than, outdo in running 
= OutruN; hence, to overtake or leave behind by 
or in running; also fig. to surpass. Now rare. 

a 1400 Str Pere. 342 The moste mere he thare see Smertly 
over-rynnes he. €140 [see Over-2EDE], ¢ 1gr0Gesia Rom., 
Addit. Stories (1879) 429 No man sholde haue her to wyfe, 
but suche as myght ouer renne her, and take her by strength 
yrocles.. 
seemed _so to onerrun his age in growth, strength [ete.]. 
21638 Rateicn in Gutch Cold, Cur. 1. 79 The sun over- 
runneth the moon in light. 1653 Baxtra Meth Peace 
Conse. 25 Suffering their zeal to over-run their Christian 
wisdom and meekness. 1857 Durrerin Lett, //igh Lat. 
(ed. 3) 150 It would seem ..a pity to ee such an oppor- 
tunity of overrunning the time that has been lost, 

b. To escape from by running faster than, to 
run away from; hence, /o overrun one's creditors, 
the CONSTABLE, q. v.; also fig. to run away from 
(duty, etc.); to desert, leave undone or unfinished. 
Now only dial, 

3583 Stuaars Anat, Abus. u, (1882) 96 These fugitives, 
that ouerrun their flocks in time of infection. x60a F. 
HerinG Anatomyes A iij, Euery Bankerupt who hath oner- 
runne his Creditors. 1737 WHIsTON Yosephus, Antiq. v. i. 
§ 26 Impossible it is to over-run his power or the punish- 
ment he will bring on men thereby. 1847 Havitwett, 
Over-run, to leave unfinished, West 1859 Gro. Ettor 
A. Bede iv, 1 shall overrun these doings before long. 884 
O'er-run,..t0 go without permission; .. 
* He's o’er-run his work ‘. ‘ 

10. To run farther than or beyond (a certain 
point, n limit, etc.); fig. to exceed. Zo overrun 
the scent: see quot. 1886. 

1633 Be. Haut Hard Texts, N. 7. 44 Ye will rather over- 


run the prceen of God. ¢ 1640 e. Seyvtu Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) II, 284 Having, in his first fower years after his 


marriage, much over ranne his purse. 1703 De For Reas. 
A War France Misc. 183 Away they go with it, like 

ounds on a full Cry, till they over-run it, and then they 
are at a Halt. 1859 Waittier For Autumn Festival 27 
‘The bounty overruns our due. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., O'er- 
vun one’s country,..to run away from creditors, or to 
escape being imprisoned, or called to account for an 
misbehaviour. 1886 Exwortuy JV. Somerset Word-bh. 
& v., The hounds are said to over-run the scent, when they 
continue running past a point where the hare or fox turned 
off, und thus have lost the scent. 1895 Fuuk's Standard 
Dici., Overrun. \n baseball, to continue in a straight 
course beyond (a base); allowed at first base. 

b. Zo overrun oneself: to run beyond one’s 
mark, or beyond one’s strength ; to run too far; to 
exhaust or injure oneself with running, Also fig. 

1633 SuEaLev in Bradford's Plymouth Plant, (1898) 368 
By Mr. Allertons faire propositions and targe promises, 
1 ieee over rune my selfe. 1810 Naval Chron. TV. 439 
He over-ran himself, and fell into the area, 1883 Afanch. 
Guardian 22 Oct. 5/6 Probably both men have a little 
overrun themselves, and may never be at their best again. 

c. To extend or project so as to overlie. 

¢ 1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 147 The butts may overrun 
each other, in order to make a good shift. 

a. intr. To extend beyond the due or desired 


length, or beyond any — or desired limit. 

3864 in Weastea, and in later Dicts. 

ll. Printing. (trans. or absol.) To carry over 
words or lines of type into another line or page 
to provide for the addition of new matter or the 
removal of matter already composed; to canse to 
run over. : 

1683 Moxon Afech, E-xerc., Printing xxii. » 8 Uf there he 
a long word or more left out, he cannot expect to Get that 
in into that Line, wherefore he must now Over-run; that 
is, he must put so much of the fore-part of the Line into the 
Line above it, or so much of the hinder part of the Line 
into the next Line under it, as will make room for what is 
Left ont. Jéid., If he Left out much, he must Over-run 
many Lines, either backwards or forwards, or both, till he 
come toa Break. 1896 T, L. De Vinne in Afoxon’s Mech, 
Exerc. Printing 424 The, practice of overrunning matter 
inthe form. 1g00 Sovtuwarp Pract, Print. 1, 225 A very 
simple insertion may cause a whole page to be overrun, if 
the type is large, 


OVERSALTED, 


Overru‘nner. [f Overrun v, + -En1.] One 
who or that which overruns (in senses of the vb.). 

1350 Cursor Af. a70 (Gott.) Here endis the prolouge of 
pis boke pat es cald onerrener of be werld. @ 1657 Lovetace 
Poem:s (1659) 83 Vandall ore-runners, Goths in Literature, 
Ploughmen that would Parnassus new manure, 1942 Fie.p1nc 
JF. Andrews wu. vi, Ringwood the best hound..no babbler, 
no over-runner, respected by the whole pack. 1898 G, 
Meaepitn Odes Fr. Hist, 44 Gallia’s over-runner, Rome's 
inveterate foe, 

b. The shrew-monse. dial, 

3883 Hampshire Gloss., Our-runner, for Over-runner, .. 

a shrew-mouse; which is supposed to portend ill-luck if it 


| Funs over a person’s foot. 


Overru‘nning, v//.sd. [-1xc1.] The action 
of the vb, OVERRUN in its various senses. 

1gs5 J. Proctoa fist. Wyat’s Rebell, in Arh. Garner 
VIIL 75 To defend the Realm from our overrunning by 
Strangers. 1627 Sprep England xix. § 4 The Danes also 
in their onerrunnings, sought to stay themselues in this 
Shire, 1867 Smvrw Sailor's Word-bk., Over-running, .. 
Applied to tce, when the young ice = 9 and is driven 
over, 1882 Sourawarp Pract, Print, (1884) 148 This kind 
of correction is called ‘railroading ’ or overrunning, 

Overru‘nning, f//.a. [f.as prec. + -In@ 2] 
That overruns ; overflowing. 

¢tazo Hali Meid. 19 He earned him ouerfutlet ful and 
ouereorninde met of heuenliche mede. 1611 Bisse Nahum 
i. 8 With an over-running flood he will make an utter end 
of the place thereof. 1870 Swirnauane Ess. §& Stud. (1875) 
90 The passion of overrunning pleasure. 

Hence } Overru‘nningly adv.: sce OVERRUN v, 2. 

1561 T. Noaton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii. 43 Such thinges ., 
he doth either leane wholly vnspoken, or but lightly, and 
as it were ouerrunningly touch them. 

Overrush, -rust, -sad, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oversaid, ff/. a. [Over- 1; cf. adovesard.] 
Mentioned previously ; abovesaid, 

3840 E, E. Nariea Scenes & Sp. For. Lands ¥. ix, a68 Still 
could we boast of..onr leg of mutton, our oversaid ten or 
twelve couple of the finest snipe. 

Oversai'l, v.! [f. Over- 5, 10, 6 + Sam v1] 

1. trans, To sail over or across, to cross in a sail- 


ing vessel. (In OE. intr.) 

¢ 1000 Ags, Gosp. Mutt. xiv. 34 And pu hig ofer-sexelodon 
(¢ 1160 Hatt, Gosf. ofer-seizjledon) hi comon on pat land 
Genesareth. 1375 Banraour Bruce m1. 686 Till our-saile 
thaim (stremys) in-to schipfair. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. 251 b/1 We shall oversaylle the ite 
and myserahle see of this worlde. 1864 Sxeat Uhs/and's 
Poems 164 Together [they] had o’ersailed the tossing sea, 

+2. To run down or sink (a vessel) by sailing 
over it. Obs. : 

1449 Paston Lett, 1. 85 But [=unless] he wyll streke don the 
sayle, that I wyld over sayle ham by the grace of God. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 A stronge vessel of hir 
[the Danes] nauye that was ouersailed by the englysshmen 
and was perisshed and dreynt. s60x Sia W. Coanwaxtts 
Ess. us. (1631) 53 Like a barke oversayled he turnes himselfe 
under water, and sinkes, —« 

t+ Oversai'l, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. Over- 7+ Satu 
v2, aphetic f. Assatu. Cf. OF, sersaillir to leap 


upon.) ¢ranxs. To overthrow. 

cx1gas Eng. Cong. Ired. 16 On euery side smytynge vp the 
host, as they wolden in wode raas ferly ownersaill hame 
(L. tanguant in tmpetu furoris sui cuncta devorantium), 

Oversai‘l, 7.3 dial. [app. f. Over- 1, 3 + F, 
satlliy to project, be salient: cf. OF. sursatilir to 
project over. The form oversailyie in sense 1 
answers phonetically to the Fr., but the sense seems 
to connect it rather with CEI v.) 

1. trans. To roof or cell over (an open passage 
between honses).. 

2073 Fountainuazt in M.P. Brown Supp/. Decis. (1826) 111. 
t6 Robert Lermont..obtained..an act giving him liberty to 
oversailyie the close, having both sides thereof, and cast a 
transe over it for communicating with both his houses. 

2. intr. To project beyond the base, as when 
a stone or brick is laid so as to project beyond or 
overhang that on which it rests. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Ower-sail, to overhang, to pro- 
ject beyond the base. u 

b. ¢vans, To lay (stones, bricks, etc.) so that 


| each projects over that on which it rests. 


1897 Archzol. Aliana XIX. u. sa A pointed doorway.. 
formed hy oversailing the horizontal ashlar courses. 

O-versail, 56. techn. [f. Ovensar, v.3] The 
projection of anything over its base; overhang. 

1688 R. Horne Armoury un. 01/1 Over seile, is when 
one part of a Cornish stands further out than another. Some 
term it a Project, or Projecting. 1778 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 2) 
1. 618/1, @ represents the oversail of thestep. 3828 Conver 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Ower-sail, projection. ‘Let them slaates hev 
plenty of ower-sail '. a 

O-versaile. (OvzR- 29d.J] Speculative sale 
for fature delivery to a greater amount than can be 
supplied; #2. sales beyond the available supply. 

1889 Daily News 1: Dec. 2/a This artificial price was 
prohably due to large oversales by ‘ bears ', and the advance 
may have been brought about hy the sr to secure 
warrants to cover these sales. 1899 /did. 10 May 2/5 This 
alarmed the ‘ bears’, who rushed in to cover their oversales. 

O-ver-sa'lt, z. [OvEr- 28.] Too salt. 

1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 25 It must be temperately 
salted ; for.. bread over-salt is adrier. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
LXX. 2a: These [oysters] we thought were oversalt. 

O:versa‘lt,v. [Over- 27.] “vans. To salt 
to excess, make too salt. So Oversa‘lted J7/. 2.5 


too much salted, too salt. 


OVERSAY. 


1575 Turssav. Faulconrie 297 Put thereto Larde that is 
Relies restie, nor oversalted, a s6r0 Heatry 7 heophrastus 
(1636) 56 Lice..so oversalts them that they cannot be eaten. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ. Ui. 237 ‘Vhe common method 
of freshening oversalted meat. 

Over-sanguine, -sauce, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ O:versay’, 2. Obs. rare, [OvEn- 37, 20.] 
a. intr. To say too much, b. ¢rans. To say 
over, repeat (Ogilvie, citing Ford, 17th c.) 

1655 SANDERSON Serv. (1681) I, Pref. 10 How hard a thing 
it is..to do or say afl that is needful in a weighty business, 
and not in some thing or other to over-say, or over-do. 

+Oversca'pe, 2. O/s. [f. Over- 5 + Scare 
uv. aphetic f, EscaPe.] ¢rans. a. To escape from. 


b. To cscape the notice of. c. To pass over or fail 


lo notice; to overlook. 


1390 Gower Conf I. 117 As thing which thon miht over- — 


scape. /éfd. 296 Him mai som liht word overscape, And 
yit ne meneth he no Cheste. 1g34 Wuritinton Tidlyes 
Offices (rs40) 4 To defyne what is offyce, whyche to be over- 
scaped of Danecus, I mervayle, 1581 J. Bett Haddon's 
Ausw, Osor. 4x6, An Exposition of this place hath over- 
a pg 50 many sharpe sighted Doctours o Divinitie. 

Hence + O-versoape s/., omission, oversight. 

181 J. Beww Haddon's Aus. Osor. 328, 1 began to be.. 
in some doubt: whether this were an overscape of your 
penne, or the oversight of Theobald your printer, 

Over-scare, -scepticism, etc.: sce OvER-. 

+ Overschi-ppen, v. Os. [a. Du. overschepen 
to load into another ship.] ¢/raus. To transfer 
(goods) from one ship to another ; to paneship. 

1789 Ann, Reg. 71 The Dutch West-India ships. .took in 
their cargoes in tho manner called oversehippen. bid., 
St. Eustatia has but one road where the ships have no other 
wny to take in their cargo but that of operschifpen, that 
is, to take the goods ont of the French boats to put them 
on board the Dutch vessels, 

+Oversco'rch, v. Obs. rare—". [OVER- 8: 
cf. ScorcH v.27] ¢rvans. To hew over, to rongh-hew. 

1383 Weir 1 Kings v.18 The gret stoonns. .the masouns 
of Pilea: nod the masouns of Yrum han overscorchide 
(v.7. slascht, 1388 hewiden, Vulg. dolaverunt). 

Oversco're, v. [Over- 8] ¢razs. a. To 
score over; to cover with scores, cuts, or deleting 
lines. b. To obliterate hy scoring across. 

1849 Por Assignation Wks. 1856 L. 379 It had been origin- 
ally written London, and afterwards carefully overscored— 
not, however, so effectually as to conceal the word from a 
scrutinizing eye. 1855 Baowninc Love among Ruins iv, The 
single little turret.. By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored. 1875 H. James &. Hudson vi. 210 The soft 
atmospheric hum was overscored with distincter sounds. 

Overscour, -scrub, etc.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-scruple. [Over-29b.] Excess of 
scruple ; the being too scrupulons, 

1894 Faovoe Lifes Leli. Erasmus 41 You may even dis- 
please God hy over-scruple. 

O-ver-scru‘pulous, ¢. [Ovex- 28.) Too 
scrupulons, excessively scrupulous. 

1597 HooxEa Lect. Pol. v. xxix. § 
dislike of so meane a thing as a Vestment. a2711 Ken 
Man. of Prayers Wks, (1838) 38a Be not over-scrupulous, 
to make yourself c 
1836 H. Roceas ¥. Howe iv. (1863) 113 Without supposing 
the recusants to be..over-scrupulous foots, 

So O'ver-sorupulo'sity, -sorn‘pulousness, 

1741 Ricnaanson Pantela 11, 160 Try to subdue this Over- 
Scrupulousness and nnseasonahle Timidity. 2856 Q. Rez. 
oe gos The mancannot be taxed with an over-scrupnlosity. 

versculpture v.: sce OVER- 8, 

Overscu'rf, v. [Over- 8.] ¢rans. To cover 
over with or as with scurf. 

188: Swinavane Mary Stuart it, ii,, O'erscurfed with 
poisonous lies. 2887 — Loerixe it. ti, Such tongues as frand 
or treasonous hate o'erscurfs With leprous lust. 

+ Overseu-tched, p7/. a, Obs. 
Taken by Nares as = ‘whipped, probably at the cart‘s tail’, 
f, Scutcn »., and by some eqnated with Ray's ‘Overswitcht 
housewife, a whore; a \ndicrous word’ (N.C. Wds.)1 
Malone, ‘perhaps with more propriety’ (Schmidt), suggests 
*worn in the service ', in which sense it 1s used by Scott. 
_ 1897 Suaks. 2 Hen, /V, mu. ii. 340 (Qo., 1598) A came oner 
in the rereward of the fashion, and sung those tunes to tho 
Oner-schuteht huswines, that he heard the Car-men whistle. 
8813 Scotr 7rterm. 1, Introd. v, For Harp's an over- 
scutched phrase, Worn ont by bards of modern days. 1827 
— Two Drovers Introd. 
Oversea, a. and adv. [f. Oven prep. + Sea. 
(OE. had ofersézwise transmarine, foreign.)] 
A. adj. (oversea). 1. Of or pertaining to move- 
ment or transport over the sea; transmarine. 
1552 Huroet, Onersea, fransmarvinus, as well in goynge 
ynge. 1570 Bucnanan Chameleon Wks, (1892) 46 
‘Oursey trafficque of mariage crowing cauld. 1710 Lond. 
as. No. 4674/1 An Act..for taking off the Oversea Duty 
exported in British Bottoms, 1813 G. CHatmnas 
- Lon. Gi. Brit. 416 Vhe..amount of the Irish over-sea 
u 894 C. N. Rosixson Brit. Flee? 6 The Navy..for 
verse in ck is plainly essential. ’ 
Imported from beyond the sea; of foreign 
3 Made abroad; foreign. Os. 
, Eber, (Surtees) V. 5 To Sir Thomas Pilley my 
& ringe and a overse bad: 1552 /nventories (Surtees) 
osse of leade of oversee work. 1600 Ace.-Bh. W. 
sintiquary XXXII, 279 Item, one over sea 
avr, a3r6s1 Catperwoop Hist. Nirk (Wodrow 
369 His new opinions, and over-sea dreams 
iscipline and policie of the Kirk. 4 
beyond the sea; connected or having 
countries beyond the sea; foreign. 
: a Tryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 6 The wife 


" | 
Their ouer-scrupulons 


itty of more sins than you really are, | 
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of youth, that. .expecis he {her busband] shall return to her 
from over-sen lands. 1881 Guaostoxe Sf, af Anowsley 
27 Oct., ‘The questions of what I may call over-sea policy 
in Europe, Asia, and America, 1893 Tiaer6 July 11/1 They 
were.. betrayed by their oversea accents, 

B. adv. (over sea’) Across or beyond the sea; 
on the other side of the sea; abroad, 

[a@ rqgo tr. /igden, Contin., Rolls VII. 485 All oper castelts 
and towres over see longynge to the crowne of Ynglonde.] 
3616 Sia G. Hay Let, in J. Russell A/adgs vii. (2881) 146 
If he be not found there [at Court], it is Tikely that he pre- 
tended Court, and meant oversea, 1641 Mitton Reform. 11, 
(3851) 50 And what ne alt this go not oversea? ‘twere 
better it did. npeas . Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 
2 By the hetp of canvas wings..[he] proposes to fly over- 
sea from Dover to Calais. 1895 Datly Chron, 16 Jan. 3/3 
Now living oversea in a quiet farmstead. 

Overseal, v.: see OvER- 8. 


O-verseam, 3. Needlework. [Over-5.] A 
seam in which two edges are sewn together by 
oversewing or overcasting. So Oversea'm 2. 

In some mod. Dicts, 

+Orversea:rch, sé. Obs. rare. [OVER- 9.] 


A thorough search. 
1490 Caxton Eveydos xiii. 47 But what ouerserche [Fr. 
recherche] nedeth more to be enquered. 


Oversea‘rch, 2. [Over-9,16.] ¢rans. To 
search all over or through, examine thoroughly. 

1532 More Confit, Tindale Wks. eae When £ had ouer- 
searched all my booke and ransake the verie bottom 
of my hrest. 1590 Garene Ori. Fur. Wks. (Reldg.) 89/2 
The matchless beauty of Angelica,..Fore’d me to cross and 
cut th’ Atlantic seas, To oversearch the fearful ocean. 

O-ver-sea's, adv. [f. OVER prep. + seas (app.) 
sb. pl. (cf. ‘the narrow seas’, ‘the four seas ); 
though the -s may have originated as advb. genitive: 
ef, we one fe =2 OVERSEA adv, 

1583 Stvases Anat, Abus. ti. (1889) 32 These [goods] they 
transport ouer seas, whereby they gaine infinit summes of 
mony. 1632 Werver Anc. Fun. Mon. 253 He fled ouer 
Seas fnato Denmarke, 1842 Tennyson Walking to Marl 18 
He..sick of home went overseas for change. 1886 Long- 
man's Mag. Mar. 552 Our brethren of the pen over-seas. 

Over-seasoned, -secure, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oversee (davaisi"), v. Forms: see OVER and 
SEE. [OE. oferséon = OS. obarsehan (MDn. over- 
sien, Du. overzien), OHG. uéarsehan (MHG., Ger. 
tiberschen), {.ofer- OVER- +SkEv. Cf, OVERLOOK.) 

I. 1. ¢rans. To look down npon, look at from 
(or as from) a higher position, overlook ; to sarvey ; 
tokeep watch over; towatch. [Over- 7.] 

2888 K, Atreeo Boeth. iv, Eala min Drihten, pu pe ealle 

esceafta ofersihst. «a 1200 Moral Ode zs Houene and horbe 

ce ouersich, a 13§0 Owl §& Night. 30 The niztingale hi i-se3, 
And hibi-hold and over-se3. 1603 H. Crosst Vertues Comme, 
(3878) 31 Such men .. are duly watcht, and attentively ouer- 
seene. a 1638 F, Gagvit. Sidney xvi. (1652) 202 Even hee 
who oversaw the rest, might have his owne freatness¢ over- 
seen, 1796 Burke Let, Vodle Ld, Wks. VEIL 49 As long 
as this awful structure shall oversee and guard the sub- 
jected land. is 

2. To look over, look through, look into the 
various parts of; to inspect, examine; to peruse, 
esp. by way of revision for the printing-press. Ods. 
or arch. [Over- 16.) 

1363 Lanct. 2. PZ, A. vit, 106 Perkyn lette pe plon3 stonde, 
While pat he ouer-seze him-self ho fat best wrouhte. 1377 
léid, B. x. 328 ‘That bis worth soth, seke 3e pat oft ouer-se 
ie bible, ¢1420 Lypa. A ssencbly Gods 772 {He} prayed hym 

ertyly hit to ouerse. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 1, I 
wrote a leef or tweyne, whyche I ouersawe agayn to cor- 
ecte it. 1528 in Vizary's Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 249 (Com: 
mittee] appoynted to pervse and oversee suche Bookes of 
Actes & ordynaunces as heretofore were given. 1588 A/ar- 
prel. Epist. (Acb.) 4 John Cant. ouersawe euery proofe, 1655 
Fucesa Ch. Hist. it. uv. $14. 62 The Legate .. fearing to 
be poisoned, appointed his Brother to over-see all food for 
his own eating. [1895 F.S. Extis in Daily News 2 Nov. 6/5. 
I used tbe word ‘overseen’ in preference to ‘edited’,.. 
because it indicates exactly all 1 had a right to claim.] 

b. To examine mentally, consider. Ods. , 
£1497 Caxton Yason 11x So alle thing well onerseen hit 
is better to the tbat thou retorne. kb a 

3. To see to officially, as one holding a position 
over those who ‘do the work; to supervise, super- 
intend; to see after, look after, attend to the doing 
or working of. (Cf. OveRtLook v. 6.) : 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. 416 And aboue. .alle Patriarkis is oon 
Po forto ouerse and reule and amende the Governauncis 
of Patriarkis, 148s in 10th Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm, App. 
v. 320 To rule and oversee the crafte andre the Maire. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. V1l, c. 22§ 6 Any persone assigned to comp- 
troll nnd oversee se in their eee 15996 H. CLaruan 
Bricfe Bible 1. 67 Othonie] was chosen Iudge, who oversawe 
them for goyeares, 161 Biate 1 Chron, ix.29. 1665 Surv. 
Af, Netherl. 25 The four Bishops.. were unable to oversee 
effectually the 17 large Provinces of Belgium. 738 Swirt 
Ep. Corr. Wks. 1841 I. gptan 1 oversee my workmen and 
a school too? ar x4 awtnorne Little Da, ite 
dilly Tates 1871 I, 155 He..is overseeing the carpenters. 

+b. With obj. clause (or obj. and compl.) : To 
see, Sec to it (that something be done). Ods. 

1470-85 Maroy Arthur xvint. xx, Hit wyl be your wor- 
shyp that ye ouer see that she be entered worshyp' fully. 169 
in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 327 The, Baillies .. 
shall .. oversee that every man shall kepe his stynt of 
beastes, 1697 View Penal Laws 202 Power to search ail 
Oyts..and to oversee that the same be not mixed. 

c. aébsol. To superintend, act as overseer. 

a1548 Hatt Chrox. tatrod. 8b, =, an evil sheperd or 

berdeman before time, dyd not plie, kepe and diligently 


OVERSEEN, 


ouerse, 1647 N. Hacon Dise. Gort. Eng. v. (1739) 13 The 

tishop of Caerleon upon Uske, who is to oversce under God 
over us, 19798 W. Hutton Awfodiog. 34 But I, who had no 
land near, no team to assist, or servants that could overser, 
was obliged to hire all the work. 

4. To see against the intention or without the 
knowledge of the person seen ; to catch sight of; 
to have a sight of. (Cf. OVERHEAR 3.) 

174a Frecoinc J. Andrews ut ii, Fanny, not suspicious of 
being overseen by Adams, gave a loose to her passion. 1862 
Wraxats //ugo's Mistrables \. Ul. (1877) 24 A moment after 
he blew out his light, for..he fancied fe might be overseen. 

+5. To look at with the ‘evil eye’, bewitch: 
= OVERLOOK v. 7, Obs. rare. 

1643 W, Hoon, New Eng. Tears 7 When any are be. 
witched, it is a phrase of speech among many to say, they 
are over-seene, #.¢, lookt upon with a malicious eye. 

II. 6. To fail or omit to see or notice (through 
inattention, or Intentionally); toneglect, pass over, 
disregard; = OVERLOOK v, 2. Obs. exc. dial. 

atoa3 Wurrstan Hon, |. (Napier) 270 Dencan pa nu.. 
pect hig god oferseod. 1g00-20 Dunaaa Poems ixiit, 77 And 
gar me mony falt ouerse, ‘Nhat now is hrayd befoir myn E. 
1538 Coveanae Srble Prol., Thynke y*..it is happlye ouer- 
sene of y* interpreters. 1613 Jackson Creed 11. i. § 3. 239 
Many things he cannot see, and many things he may over- 
see. 1700 Concreve Way of World 1. iii, "Twas for my 
ease to oversee and wilfully neglect the gross advances made 
him by my wife. 1774 Pexnanr Zour Scot. in 1772, 200 
Adding numbers of remarks over-seen hy him. 

7. ref. To fail to perceive what is befilting or 
right tor one to do, or what is the truth or facl of 
a matter; to forget oneself, act unbecomingly; to 
fall into error, make a mistake, err, blunder, act 
imprudently. Also str. (quots. 1615, 1639: cf. 
OVERSEEN 1.) Ods. exc. dial. 

3377 Lane. P. Pi. B. v. 378, 1, glotoun .. gylti me yelde, 
For | haue..ouer-seye me at my sopere, and some tyme at 
nones. 1529 Morr Dyaloge tv. Wks. 255/1 Luther..dothe 
so Sean oversee himselfe, that he discloseth vnware cer- 
tyne folies of him selfe. 3615 Jackson Creed iv. it. v. § 2 
Who notwithstanding mightily oversee in prognosticating 
of a joyful harvest by this gladsome or forward spring. 
1639 Mayne City Match w. iii, Aur. Sir, please you, partake 
Of a slight banquet ?.. Plot .. Be sure you do not oversee. 

7 Basrow Serm, (1810) FL. 564 [mmoderate selfishness 
blindeth us, that we oversee and forget ourselves. | 
IIL. 8. sonce-use. To see too strongly or vividly. 
[Over- 27.] 

a16oo Hooxer Serm. Haédak. ii. 4 Wks, 1888 IT. 607 It 
then maketh them cease to be prond, when it canseth them 
to see their error in overseeing the thing they were proud 
of, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. UL. iii 47 We had so grovelled 
in darkness that we oversaw the fight. . 

llence Overseeing z:6/. 56. and A//. a. (in various 


senses: see above). 

1513 in roth Ref. List. AISS. Comm. App. v. 395 That no 
honie be brought to town but it be good and merchantable, 
by overseinge of such as shafbe..chossen by the Maior. 
1651 Jer. Tavtoa Clerus Dom, 48 In the overseeing provi- 
dence of thy rich mercies. 1799 Wonrosw. ' Three years she 

ew‘ ii, The girl.. Shall feel an overseeing power To 

indle or restrain. 1890 ‘R, Botpsewoon' Col. Reformter 
(1891) 68, T have jobs of overseeing now and then. 

Over-seeded: see OvEr- 27 b. 

+ Oversee-k, -seche, v. Obs. [OvER-9. (OE. 
bad ofersécan in sense ‘exact too much’.)] ¢rans. 
To search through. 

c1gasg Eng. Cong, frel. 138 Me may rede & ouerseche the 
boke of kynges, be prophetes, 

+Oversee'ming, sd. Obs. rare. Used torender 
Gr. émipdveca outward appearance. 

1398 Trevisa Hoe ai Boe eae Nee MS.) té 

Pictagoraci .. cle coloure ephipania, pat is ouer- 
Seaitee pai is vttemoste partie of a cfere bodie pat is 
termynyd. . 

+Overseeming, a. Oés. Appearing above, 
supereminent (rendering L. superéminens); seem- 
ing to be over or higher. 

1382 Wvcurr Eph. i. 19 Which is the ouersemynge [1388 
excellent, Vlg. Caen greetnesse of his vertu into 
vs that han bileuyd. @ 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
3o A room in tho Queens favour, which eclipsed the others 
over-seeming greatnesse. 

Overseen (J:vaisi'n), pf/.a. Forms: 4 oner- 
seie, 4-6 -seyn(e, 5-6 -sayne, -sene, 5-7 -seene, 
5— -seen, (6 -sayne,-sean), [Pa. pple. of OvER- 
SEE, In part with active meaning: ef. mistaken.) 

1. That has ‘ overseen himself’ (see OVERSEE 7); 
betrayed into a fanit or blunder; deceived, de- 
Inded, mistaken, in error; acting imprudently, 
hasty, rash (in an action). Now avvh. or dial, 7 

Gower Conf IIL. 373 Tt were a thing unresonahle, 
fee to be so a Forthi tak hiede of that I seie. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) mt. iii, 318 b/r 
They that wyll saye tbat he was an heretyke ben fooles & 
ouerseen. 1319 interlude Four Elements ia Hari. Dodstey 

h 


al 
so 


1. 33 Methink yon far oversayne, 1538 Coverpare Prov. 
xxiv. ro Yf thou be oversene & necligent in tyme of nede, 
then is thy strength but small. 1608 Witier Pexapla 
Exod. 151 How Rupertus was so much ouverseene to alleage 
a text no where extant. 1786 Nexson Let. June in Nicolas 
Disp, (184s) 1. 177 However Mr. Adye might have been 
overseen Me his Gointon as ta the right of Seizure, 1872 
St. James sae May 164 She Be had been so overseen as to 
encourage the young man s visi Sad 2 ° 7 
b. Overseen with (or tn) drink, also simply 
overseen: Drunk, intoxicated. Obs. ex 


Low Good Wife taught Dan. in 
EG pot to longe vppe at euene, For: 


OVERSEER. 


be over-sene. 1832 Ervor Let. in Gov. (1883) Life 78 Men 
callyth him overseene, that is drunke, whan he neither 
knowith what he doeth, nor what he owght to doo. 1628 
Earcy Microcosm., Colledge Butler (Arh.) 37 Hee is a very 
sober man considering his manifold temptations of drinke, 
..and if hee be over-seene, tis within bis owne liberties, and 
no man ought to take exceptions. 1678 Rodin Hood in 
Thoms Prose Ront. (1858) 11. 122, I cannot well tell whether 
he was overseen with wine or rage. 


+2. That has looked into or studied a subject 
(cf. OvERSEE 2); versed, skilled, ‘well seen” 772 
some department of knowledge. (Cf. well-read.) 

1533 Moar Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1094/1 The man is 
a wyse man and wet ouer sene in arguing. rgs0 Bare 
Apol. 51 Ye ate a great wise prelate & wel oversean in 
matters, 1610 Guinuim /7eraddry u. vi. (1660) 68 They would 
be thonght to be well overseen in Heraldry. 


+8. Overlooked, unnoticed; see OvERSEEG. Ods, 

3608 Be. Haut Char. Virtues & V., Honest Man, He 
bewraies the fault of what he sells, and restores the ouerseene 
gaine of a false reckoning. 

Overseer (dvvaisiex), sé, [f. OVERSEE + -ER1,] 

1. One who oversees or superintends, a supervisor; 
esp. one whose business it is to superintend a piece 
of work, or a body of workmen; a superintendent 
(of workmen, slaves, convicts, etc.). 

1523 Fitzneaa. Surv. 34 The name of a surueyour is 
a frenche name, and is as moche to say in Englysshe as an 
ouerseer. 1530 ‘inoate Answ. Afore Wks. (1573) 2g2/t 
‘Those onersears which we now call Byshops after the Greke 
word, were alway hidyng in one place to gouerne the con- 
gregation there. 1644 Vicaas God in Afount 206 Over-seers 
of the Out-workes of the City, 1709 Steere Tasler No, 144. 
4 The Overseers of the Highway and Constables, ve 
W. Stoax Acc. East Florida 62 The overseer, and other 
white servants, will..be hired much cheaper in a plentiful 
and good climate, than in a scarce and sickly one. 1845 
S. Austin Rauke's Hist, Ref. 111, 423 There was a disturb. 
ance in Gottingen, because the overseers of the commune 
were at first hostile. 1882 Ouipa Maremsa 1, 24 Saturnino 
to be..set to work with an axe or a spadein dockyard or on 
highway, and cowed with the whip of the overseer. Alod. 
Adzt., To Printers. —Working Overseer wanted in a country 
news and jobbing office. Must be a good disciplinarian, 
sober and capable. is 

+b. A person (formerly) appointed by a testator 
to supervise or assist the executor or executors of 
the will. Ods. 

2395 in FE. &. Wills (1882) 11 My seketour, William Kylet 
of Essex, .. John Cosyn of London, ouerseer, pat my wylle 
be fulfylyd in pe worschip of god. 
I, 314 ‘Too secuturs ead an overseere make thre theves. 
1532 iahotes Let. in Gov, (1883) Life 77 The Busshop..is in 
the case that overseers of testamentes he in England, for he 
-shall have teve to looke sothat he meddle not. 1612 J. More 
in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 124 The great 
pains he hath taken.,to strengthen his will with so powerful 
overseers, and to make so cunning executors, 1666-7 P. 
Heneav Diaries & Lett. 21 Jan., For mourning clothes for 
myself, my wife, my son John, and Cosin Martha Warter, 
as was thought fit by the overseers of the will 12. 6. 8, 

e. (In full, Overseer of ihe poor.) A parish 
officer (appointed annually) to perform varions 
administrative duties mainly connected with the 
relief of the poor. 

The office was created hy Act 43 Eliz, c. 2, and the duties 
were defined to include causing a le-bodied paupers to work, 
giving relief to the disabled poor, putting poor children to 
work, apprenticing them, etc., and raising by rate the 
necessary funds for these purposess the chief duties now 
are to assess, collect, and distribute the ‘Poor Rate’ (the 
actual relief of the poor in most cases now belonging to the 
‘guardians of the poor’: see Guaentan 1b), to make out 
the lists of voters for parliament and for municipal and other 
councils, jury lists, etc. The office belongs to England and 
Wales, and 1s gratuitous, but, where the duties require it, 
paid or assistant overseers are appointed. Officers having 
the same name, whose duties are restricted to the administra- 
tion of relief to the poor, exist in some of the United States 
of America. 

r60r Act 43 Eliz.c.2 81 Be it enncted..That the Church. 
wardens of euery Parish, and foure, three, or two substantialt 
householders..to be nominated yearely in Easter weeke.. 
shall be calted Ouerseers of the Poore of the same Parish. 
r6zg Massincea Vew Way 1, i, The poor income .. hath 
made me .. Thought worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
May rise to he overseér of the poor. 1690 Cuttp Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 97 All constables, churchwardens, overseers, or other 
officersinall parishes. 1712 Paiozaux Direct. Ch.wardens 
ted. 4) 23 The Churchwardens were anciently the sole Over- 
seers of the Poor. 1866 Geo, Eriot F. Hoff Introd., The 
inhabitants..were in much less awe of the parson than of 
the overseer. 


2. One who looks down upon or at anything ; 
a beholder, onlooker, spectator. Odés. 

1551 Roarnson tr. More's Utop. 11 ix. (1895) 279 Hauing a 
trust and affiaunce in such overseers [the tend. called just 
above ‘beholders’ and ‘witnesses '], 1562 Turnea Baths 
Pref., If that I write not so eretly of it, as sum perfit idle 
overseers would that I shuld have done, «1686 Br. Hatt 
Rem, Wks, (1660) 252 Study..to be approved of so glorious 
witnesses and overseeres. 

+8, One who ‘oversees’ a book for the purpose 
of criticism or revision; variously = critic, censor, 
reviser, editor. Ods. 

1597 HooKer Zecl. Pol. v. xxxi. § p chee are in the world 
certayne voluntarie over-seers of all jookes, whose censure in 
this peapect would fall as sharpe on us. 1624 BepeEt. Lett, 
vii. 216 In the Margent,. the ouerseers of Plantines edition, 
set this note. 1642 Rocess Naaman To Rdr, That I ma 
be the overseer of mine owne Lookes, 1685 Woop Lik 
27 Veb. (O, 11. S.) 111. 133 Half the verses that were made 
for the said book were cast aside by the overseers, Dr. 
Aldrich and Jane, 


14.. Prov. in Ket. Ant. 


| are Mod. Advt., To master printers.—Overseership or | 
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Hence O’versee:r v. ¢frazs., to act as oversecr 
over; O-versee'xing v0/, s6., acting as overseer; 
O'verseerism, the system of overseers. 

1709 Tuorrspy Diary 11.50 Both days entirely spent with 
labourers directing and overseering the sows] =‘sews’, drains] 
to drain water. 1870 Athenaun: 3 Dec. 721 A dark and 
melancholy wild, where... Absenteeism, Overseerism, all sorts 
of other ‘isms’ gather griffin-like around the porches of the 
poe -land-proprictors. 1892 Daily News 2§ Jan. 5/4 The 
‘orest is, at present, oversecred and cared for by the. .deputy 
surveyor, with threeassistants[etc.}, 1893 F. F. Mooar / For- 
bid Banns (1899) 72, 1 did a little in the overseering line. 

O'verseership. ([f. prec. + -sutr.] The 
office or position of an overseer. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlix. (1739) 85 Leaving 
to the King only an overseership. 1813 Axaminer 8 Feb. 
or/z, I was..appointed Overseer of the parish; and..six 
months before my overseership terminated, I received another 


lickership required by good practical Printer. 

+ Oversee’the, z. 02s. [OvER- 5.] 
and ini. To boil over, 

1633 P. Frerener Prise. Ecf. ut, vi, Your stately seas 
(perhaps with love's fire) glow, And overseeth their banks 
with springing tide. 1656 Trarr Com. 3 John 10 Mt is 
n metaphor taken from over-seething pots, 

Overseil: see OVERSILE. 

[Oven- 26, 27.) 
bs. 


frans. 


Overse'll, o:ver-se'll, z. 

+1. érans. To sell at more than the real value, Oés. 

tie Hoitvaann Treas. Fr. Toug, Survendre, to ouer- 
sell, 1697 Davvex “nefd1x.265 The thing cal!d life, with 
ease J can disclaim, And think it over-sold to purchase fame, 
1768 Woman of Honor V11. 247 If he waits to do it, for his 
asking him, he oversells the benefit. 

+2. To fetch a higher price than. Ods. rare. 

1618 Fretciea Chances u. i, A distressed Lady..whose 
beauty Would over-sell all Italy. 

8. Speculation. To sell more of (astock, ctc.) than 
one can deliver, or than is in existence. Also ref. 

1879 Wenstee Suppl., Oversel/,, (Stock Exchange), to sell 
beyond one’s means of apes! 1881 Datly News 14 Sept. 
4/6 He secured nearly 500,000 bales, or, in fact, considerably 
more cotton than was actually in existence, the market thus 
being what is termed ‘oversold’, 1891 Padl" Aladd G. 14 
Sept. 6/2 The state of affairs. .is due to. cultivators having 
oversold the paddy crop. 1897 Daily News 26 Feb. 8/7 For 
mohnirs there is a good many an some merchants 
having apparently over-sold themselves. 

Hence Overse‘lling vé/. sb.; Overso'ld Zf/. a. 

1583 Baatncton Conrmandnr. viii. (1637) 71 It condemneth 
allover-setling: I meane knowne and wilful ouerselling of 
any thing. 187 WessteEas. v. Overseti, Oversold enaked, 
a market in which stocks have been sold ‘short ' to such an 
extent that..it is difficult to obtain them for delivery. 

t+tOverse'me, 2. Obs. [OE. ofersteman, {. 
ofer-, OVER- + sieman, SEME V., to load.]  ¢rans. 
‘To overload, oppress. 

e961 fEruetwotn Anle Si, Benet xiv, (1885), Pet..pa 
unstrangan ofersymede heora beowdom ne forfleon. a xo: 
Liber Scintitd. x, (1889) 50 gif efter bam metta oferfylle odde 
ofermicelnysse sawl “byd ofersymed. ¢1200 Trin. Coil. 
Hom. 65 Panne unbinde we pe burden pe he hadde us mide 
ouerseind., 

Oversend, v.: see OVER- 10. 

O-ver-se'nsible, a. [OvEr-28.] Toosensible; 
ftoo sensitive. So O-ver-sensibly adv., too 
sensibly ; + in an over-sensttive manner. 

1579 G. Haavev Leéter-bk. (Camden) 66 Doist thon not 
oversensibely perceive that the markett goith far otherwise 
in Inglande? 1601 Hotvanp Pinay xxi. ii. 156 [t hardeneth 
the throat and the mouth of the stomack which is over- 
sensible. 1948 Ricnaaoson Clarissa (1811) HI, vill, 63 
A mother over-notable; a daughter over-sensible; and their 
Hickman, who is—over-neither. 1823 Lama fa (1860) 93 
His nation in general have not over-sensihle countenances. 

O-ver-se’nsitive, ¢. [OvER- 28.] Too 
sensitive. So O-ver-sensitiveness. 

1846 Mas. Goak Zug. Char. (1852) 101 A mere ‘cook’ 
would never have..lost his place in the royal kitchen from 
over-sensitiveness, 1857 HuGues Zon Brown Pref, (1871) 8 
Excitement to nerves that are over-sensitive, 

Over-sentimental to -service: see OvER-. 

O-verset, sé. [f. Overser v.] 

The act or fact of oversetting, in various senses 
ofthe vb.; +a. Overthrow, defeat. Ots. b. Over- 
turn, upsetting, upset. + ¢. Putting off, postpone- 
ment. Oés. +d. Overload, excess. Obs. ©. Prini- 


ing. Matter set up in excess of space. 

1486 Sc. Acts Fas. [1 (1814) 45/2 Quhen ony gret onrset is 
lik to cum on the bordouraris pai think pe Inland men sulde 
be redy in par supple. #456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 
238 He wald nocht pay, bot geve him delayis and oursettis. 
e1470 Henav Wadlace vu. 1628 [The king of France] knew 
rycht weill schortly to bes The gret supprys and 
ourset off Ingland. @ 1715 Buanet Own Lime (1823) 1. 11. 

21 With this overset of wealth and pomp..they.. became 

azy and negligent. 1727 hoe arid 239, 1.. was over-set 

with the same Sea, under the flat bottom'd Boat, where you 
found me. That was a happy Overset for thee, 1789 
Twinine in Select, Papers T. Fantily (1887) 193, 1 supeese 
you have heard from my brother of my downfall?.. A 
thundering overset—such as might have been felt, I conceive, 
at the Antipodes. 1864 WeastEr, Overse?,. -An npsetting ; 
ruin; overturn. 1895 /7si's Stand, Dict., Oversei..Print, 
Excess of composition. 1896 ALS. Let. from printer, We 
had some overset from eb. number. 

Overset (duvaise't), v. [Over- 7, etc. An 
OE. *ofersettan is not cited: cf, however OHG, 
ubarsezzan, MIIG. wberseizen, to set (any one) over 
(e.g. 2 iver), to set (with), to overburden, oppress; 
some of which senscs also occur in ME] 


OVERSET. 


+1. ¢vans. To oppress; to press hard. Oés. 
ex200 Trin. Coil. fom. 51 And pat tond folc hem ouer- 
sette mid felefelde pine. 1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. KV. 
| xix. (Tollem, MS.), Also ry3t{nl lordshipe ouersettep not [07 
opprinut) his subiectis by tyraundes, 1qzatr. Secreta Secret, 
iy, Priv, 182 This Prynce Dermot, Seynge hym-Selfe.. 
hugely ouersette with enemys .. flow over the See into 
Normandy. 1549 Comifd. Scot. xv. 127, 1 am sa violently 
ouerset be them. 1572 BosseweLt Armorie u, 59h, The 
harte..whan hee is overset with houndes, 
| +2, To overcome, overpower by force or violence, 
overthrow, overwhelm, discomfit. Oés. 

61378 Se. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 772 A lyone..oure- 
set in his mouth hynt me. c 1440 Prom. Parv. 3973/2 Ovyr 
settyn, or ovyr_comyn, supero, wince. ay Ses TaLoay 
Arthur xx. xil, To wayte vpon sir launcelot for to onersette 
hym and to slee hym. 1568 Grarron Chron. 1, 116 Ethel- 
fnide king of Northnmberlande overset the Britons at the 
Citie of Chester, and forced them to flee. 1618 Botton 
| Florus (1636) 51 Decius .. over set in the bosome of the 
| Vatley, tooke upon his own head. .all the wrath of the Gods, 
| _transf. ¢1420 Padlad. on J1ush. i. 144 Yet yf that wynd 


Vultornus ouersette A vyne in heete, 
+b. fig. To overcome (the mind, feclings, etc.). 

1390 Gower Conf. I1. 218 Thus he, whom gold hath over- 
set, Was trapped in his oghne net. 1423 Jas. 1 Aragis QO. 
{xxiii, Ourset so sorow had bothe hert and mynd. 1567 
Gude & Godtie B.(S. T.S.) 27 Quhen sadnes hes onerset my 
hart. 1698 Noanis Praci, Disc. IV. 99 A Man whose 
Mind is fill’d and overset with these great Ideas. 

3. Tocause to fall over; toupset, overturn, capsize; 
to turn upside down. Now rare. [Over- 6.] 

iso2z Suaks. Rom. & Ful. ui. v. 137 The Barke thy body 
is..the windes thy sighes, Who. .will ouer set Thy tempest 
tossed bady. 1669 Perys Diary 8 Mar., The King and the 

| Duke of York went by three in the morning, and had 
the misfortune to be overset;..the King all dirty, but no 
| burt. 1719 Dz Foz Crusoe 1. v. (1840) 83, 1 overset my raft. 
1755 J. SuEsaraar Lydia (1769) ish tro Rushing forward, 
[he] overset the table, the bottles and glasses accompanying 
| him in the fall, 1782 Miss Buaney Cecitia vin, v, The 
postilion, in turning too suddenly..overset the carriage. 
| 1 M. Russex. Polynesia vi. (1849) 223 Their small vessel 
| being overset, hope itself nearly decented them, 
b. intr. ‘To turn or fall over, capsize; to be 
overturned, upset. Now rare. 

1641 Eart Mono. tr. Siondi's Civil Warresi. 4 He was 
like a ship which not fit to beare so great sayle, oversets, 

| 1707 Lond, Gaz. No. 4305/3 The Hastings..Struck on the 
| Sands, and..over-set, 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 318 So 
violent a storm of wind, that he thought the honse would 
| overset. 1879 STEVENSON Tvav.Cevennes 11 It with assuredly 
toppie and tend to overset. 

4. trans. fig. To wpset or subvert the order or 
condition of (an institution, state, or the like); to 
cause to fall into confusion. Now rare. 

1679 Caowna And, Statesman. & Vile make ’em glad to 
give me Sea-room enough, or I'le oreset the Kingdom. 1719 
De For Crusoe, xix, The sudden Surprize of Joy had over- 
set Nature, and l had dy'd upon the Spot. 1782 Cazveceeua 
Lett. 79 Their nncient conquest had been a great detriment 
to them hy over-sctting their landed property. 1831 Caatvie 
Sart. Res. 1. v, Acertain Calypso-Island. .as it were falsifies 
apd oversets his whole reckoning. P 

b. To overturn the normal mental or physical 
condition of (a person); to overcome mentally or 
physically; to discompose, disorder, ‘upset’ (the 
| stomach, etc.). 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Anudrois 1061 His contagious stomack 
Was sa owersett with Burdeons drummake, 1703 Cottize 
Ess. Mor. Subj... 195 A glorious appearance from the other 
world has often over-set the best men. 1824 Miss Feanter 
Inher. ix, The smelt of Lord R.'s boots and shoes was enough 
to overset her. 1861 Tennyson Zeé. in Life (1897) I. xxii. 
476 France, 1 believe, overset me, and more especially the 
foul ways and unhappy diet of..Anvergne, 1870 Dickens 
+E, Drood xiii, The news is sure to overset him, 

@. intr. To lose one’s balance or ordered con- 
dition; to be upset, fall into disorder. 

1749 Lavincton Enthus, Meth. & Pafisis u. (1754) Pref. 
16 You was in Danger of oversetting from a Torrent of 
Popularity and Contempt. z Gouv. Moaais in Sparks 
Life & Writ. (1832) V1. 244 The late constitution o this 
conntry bas overset. ar. T2NNYSON pare Oak 257 
While kingdoms overset, Or lapse from hand to hand, 
+6. ¢rans. To set (a surface, a garment, etc.) 

over with (jewels, ornaments). Obs. [OVER- 8.] 

14.. Tundale Se 1879 The whylke wer alle over 
sette and dight With hesandes of gold and silver bright. 
1955 J. Sueaazaae Lydia (1769) 1. 107 As bright as ivory 
overset with sapphires. 

+6. érans, and inir. To put off, postpone, 06s. 

gaz tr. Secreta Sceret., Priv. Priv. 16a That a prynce 
Sholde execute the dynte of Swerde in his enemy. .not ouer- 
settynge the houre of fortune. 1500-20 Dunaar Poewts xc. 
62 The synfull man that all the 3eir our settis, Fra Pasche 
to Pasche, rycht mony a thing forgettis. 

+7. zrans. To lay ufo as an impost or burden, 


to impose. Obs. [OvER- 7.] 

e1500 Afedusive 301 The trybut that thon hast ouersette 
vpon the peuple of my lord. 

+8. a. To overcharge, assess excessively. b, 
To overload. Oés. [OVER- 21, 27.] 

1532 Tinpate £.z4. Matt, v-vii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11. 78 
The usurers and publicans.. bought in great the emperor's 
tribute, and, to make their most advantage, did overset the 
people. cx1645 Howe. Left, iv. x. 12 Coming (for more 
frugality) in the common Boat, which was_oreset with 
Merchandize, and other passengers, in a thick Fog the 
Vessetl turn'd ore, and so many perished. 

+9. a. To pass or get over. b. To set or settle 
over. Obs. [OvER- 5, 1.] : 

1936 Bevi.exven Cron. Scof. (e823) 1. 15s Na litil honour 
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apperis to us quhilkis hes ouirset sa mony strait montanis, | Luke ix. 34 A cloude was maad, and ouerschadewide hem. 


woddis, fludis, and dangerus firthis of this region. 649 
Howetr Pre-cot. Part. 4 This fatal black Cloud, which now 
oresets this poor Island. 

10. To get over (an illness, etc.), recover from, 
dial, [Over- 5.] 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 48 This Planctius.. Throw 
sair seiknes that tyme .. Set him so soir that he micht nocht 
ouirset, To God nnd nature quhill he payit his det. 1866 
Brocoun Province, Words Live (. D. D.), He has ovarset 
his last nilment. 31877 NM. IV. Linc. Gloss. 1886 S. W, 
Linc. Gloss. s.V., 1 shall have to have some medicine before 
J overset it. 1t upset me, and sha naver seamed to overset it. 

+11. In various uncertain senses, now Oés. 


¢1470 Haroixc Chiron. cxtv. i, At Lancastre, y* yere of | 


Christ then writen, A thousand whole twoo C. and fourty 
mo, And one therto, in Flores as is wryten, And in the yere 
next alter than ouersatten. @1gq7 SunRey 2 nefd tv. 152 
And _ whiles ae raunge to overset the groves, x6aa 
Matyxes Ane. Law-Aferch. 89 He that dealeth in barter 
must be very circumspect, nnd the inoney ginen in barter 
cannot be ouerset. 1739 Cart. W. WricLesworti ASS, 
Log-bh. of the * Lyell’ 13 Dec, At 1 afternoon overset the 
Sheat Cable in the Hold, then Veered away. 

12. (o:ver-se't) To set up (type) in excess. 

1897 W. ‘T. Steap in Review My ken Jan. 75/1, 1 have 
arrived at a chronic state of over-setting. On the last day 
of the month a piteous scane of. slaughter takes place. 

Hence O-verset f//.a.; Oversetting ffi. a. (in 
quot. 1456 = off-putting, dilatory); also Over- 
ae'tter, one who oversets, tan oppressor. 

3440 Promp. Paro. 373/% pase (or ovyr settar), 
oppressor. Rise Siz G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S) 243 
And he be lathe, and our settand, and favourable in puny- 
cioun of mysdoaris, 1665 Boyie Occas, Ref. Vv, xi. (1848) 
230 Ono of those easily over-set Boats, 


Overse'tting, v4/. sé. [f. prec. + -1ne1] 
The action of the vb. Oveuser; upsetting; + op- 
pression; t+ off-puttiag. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xii. (2495) b vj b/a Thise 


angellis .. ben free of alle manere oppressynge and ouer- | 


settynge. ¢1q40 Proms, Paro, 373/ a Ovyr sattynge, or ovyr 
syttynge of dede or tyme, omissio. 1499 bid. (e 

uersettinge, oppressio, 1626 Carr. Smita Virginia 1. 15 
et the oversetting of their boat. 1869 Mas. Wuitvey 

itherto ix, Augusta Hare told me something... which nearly 
completed my mental oversetting. 

Over-severe, -severity, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oversew (de'vaiséu:), v. [OVER- 5.) érans. 

© sew overhand ; to sew together two pleces of 
stuff, hy laying them face to face with the edges 
coinciding, and passing the needle throngh both 
always in the same direction, so that the thread 
between the stitches lies over the edges. Sometimes 
called overhand, overseam, ot overcast: see these 
words. In Embroidery, =Overcast v.7. Hence 
O-versew:ing v6/, sb., O-versewn ffl. a. 

1864 in Weasrer, 1882 Cavtreitn & Sawarn Dict. Needke- 
work, Over-sewing, a method of Plain-sewing, otherwise 
known as Seaming, or Top-sewing, and executed somewhat 
after the manner of Over-casting. But the great difference 
betwean Over-sewing and Over-casting is that tha former 
is closely and finely executed for the uniting of two selvedges 
or folds of material, and the latter is very loosely done, and 
only for the purpose of keeping raw edges from ravelling- 
out... In oldan times this stitch was known by the name of 
Overhand. 1903 Sregaskis' Catal, Jan. 11/2 Six Hand- 
kerchiefs, hamstitched, very sniall cobweb border and over- 
sewn ornament in the corners. 

tOversey-, v. Obs. rare. (Better oversie.) 
[f. Over- 4, 17+ ME. stjen, OE. sigan, to pass, as 
time: see Sig v.] rutr, To pass by, elapse. 

13.. £, &. Allit. P, B_ 1686 Pus he countes hym a kow, 
pat watz a kyng ryche, Quyle seuen sybez were ouer-seyed 
someres I trawe, 

Oversey, obs. f. Oversea; obs. infl, OVERSEE. 
Overshade (é:voifa-d), v. [Oven- 8.] 

« trans, = OVERSHADOW v. 2. 

¢tooo Ags. Gos. Luke i. 35 Pxs heahstan miht le ofer 
sceadad [c 1160 Hatton GC. ofar-scaded; Msg. obumbrabit). 
1594 Greenr & Lopce LookingsG/, Wks. (Grosart} XLV. 113 

ha hand of mercy ouershead her [the Church's] head. 

2. To cast a shade over; to render gloomy or 
dark ; to overshadow, shade. Also absol. 

1588 Straxs, 777. A. 01 iii. 273 The Elder tree Which over- 
shades the mouth of that same pit. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v. 376 
Lead on then where thy Bowre Oreshades. 1 Drvoen 
ernie Love 1,\, The monster of the wood ; O’ershadin 
all which under him would grow. 1727 Desacutarrs in PAIL 
Trans, XXXYV, 323 Plants which are overshaded .. cannot 
$0 well imbibe Air, 81a Worpsw. Song for Spinning 
Wheel 5 Dewy night o'ershades the moana 

Jig. 1893 Sttaxs, 3 Hen. V7, 1. vi. 6a Darke cloudy death 
oreshades his beames of life, 1843 Lama Avia Ser. 11. Olet 
China, A passing sentiment ened to overshade the brows 
of my companion. 

Hence Oversha-ding ppl. a. 

16or Cnester Love's Afart., Dial, \xi, Pleasant ouer- 
shading bowers. 

Overshadow (dwaife'dox), » [OE. ofr- 
Seeadwian: see Over- 8. So MIIG. #iber- 
Schatewen, MDu. overschaduwen, Goth. w/far- 
skadwjan, all rendering L. obumbrare in N. T.] 

1, trans, To cast a shadow over; to cover or 
obscure with shadow or darkness, overclond; to 
overshade, shade over. 

1000 Ags, Gosp. Mark ix. 7 Seo lyft hi ofer-sceadewuds. 
= Luke ix. 34 Da weard genip & ofer-sceadude hig [c 1160 

a oferscadade]. c 1050 Suppl. #Ufric's Voc. in Wr~ 
ulcker 


Pynson), | 


178/44 Obumtbro, ic ofersceadawige. 1383 Wren | 


1535 Coverpate Sarwch v. 8 ‘The woddes & all Pleasaunt 
trees shal ouershadowe larael. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leor Africa 
tx. 345 The moone’ being overshadowed with clouds, 179% 
Boswait. Johnson a Aug. an. 1763, A fong narrow paved 
court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed hy some trees. 
1883 S.C. Hate Retrosp. U1. 143 The dark cloud thus early 
cast on her life continued to overshadow it for many years. 
Pat 1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalips 5 Wrapped in mysticall 
figures, and ouershadowed with images, 1856 Froupe Afis?. 
Boy Le So ied Sn which ware soon to over- 
shadow her. usey Lect. Danted vy. 255 One prophec 

of woe overshadowed all the later years of Davia. a 

2. To cover or ler with some influence, 
as with n shadow; to sheltcr, protect, 

Bag Vesp. Psalter cxxxix. 8 Dryhten mezen haelu miore 
ofersceadwa heafud min in deze gefehtes, 
Luke i353 The Hooly Goost schal come fro abous in to thee, 
and the vertu of the Higesta schal ourrschadewe thee. 1578 
Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 502 Ovarshadow me 
in the day of battle. 166a Stintuncet. Orig. Sacr, tu. v. $3 
It may seam that wheu the Divine Spirit did overshadow 
the understanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence 
to their faculties, 1859 Sixcueton Virgil HL. 433 The 
queen's high name O'ershadows him, 

3. To tower over so as to cast its shadow over; 
hence, to rise above, ‘cast into the shade’, diminish 
the By ptcent eminenceorimportanceof. [Over-1.] 

rg8t Lamaanpe £iren. nt i. (1588) 327 The authoritia of 
the undershirife, is ouershadowed hy the Shirifes presence, 


1388 Wren | 


1601 Dent Pathkw, Heaven ag4 Faith and infidilitie..striue | 


to oucr-master and ouer-shadow one another. 1611 SrreD 
Theat. Gt. Brit. iv. (v614) 9/a All their monuments .. over= 
shadowed by the height of Beckett's tomb, 1624 Capt. 
Sautn Virginia nu. 24 A low eae valley overshaddowed 
in many places with high rocky mountaines. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood xi, No neighbouring architecture of lofty pro- 
portions had arisen to overshadow Staple Inn. @ 1862 Buckie 
Civilia. (1873) VY. i. ga It was natural that the Crown, com- 
pletely overshadowed hy the great barons, should turn for 
aid to the Church, 

4. To shade or darken too much. [Oven- 27.] 

r6qa Futter Holy & Prof. St. w. xx. 348 If Authours in 

inting his deeds do not overshadow them, to make them 
lacker than they were. 

Hence Oversha-dowed f//. a.; also O-ver- 
sha:dow sb. rare; Overasha'dower. 

1618 Bacon Let. to Aing a Jan. in Cabala (1654) 9 No op- 

rassors of the people, no overshadowers of the Crown, 1 
t Buonte SAéiricy ii, aa The period..was an overshadowed 
one in British history. 1875 McLean Gosf. in Psaliuts 330 
Round about it, not a literal overshadow of mountains. 1878 
Moztey £ss. 1. Cartyle's Cronvell a62 A man.. its 
always would be his rival and overshadower. 

Oversha dowing, 74/.s. [f. pree. +-Inc!.] 
The action of the vb. OVERSHADOW. 

1388 Wren Fas. i. 17 The fadir of liztis, anentis whom is 
noon other channgyng, ne ouerschadewyng of reward. 1665 
a Srencen Vale. Proph. Pref., That the Minds of Holy 

fen should conceive (like the Virgin Mary) by the sole 
overshadowings of tha Holy Ghost. 1860 Pcsey Jin 
Preph. 326 The visible kingdom of God.. underwent an 
almost total eclipse by the overshadowing of earthly power. 


Oversha-dowing, ff/.a. [-1nc*.] That 
overshadows. Hence Oversha dowingly aav., in 


an overshadowing manner. 

3667 Mitton 7”. Z. vit. 165 My ovarshadowing Spirit and 
might with thee E send along. 1801 Soutney /halabe yu. 
xvii, Large as the hairy Cassowar Was that o’ershadowing 
Bird, 1824 Lanoon /rncg. Conv., Southey & Porson Wks. 
3853 3. 81a Which rarely happens to literary men over. 
shadowingly great. 1856 StaNLEv Sinai & Pad, viii. (1858) 
319 Those mysterious hills, which closa every eastern view 
with their overshadowing height. 

+Oversha‘dowy, a. Obs. [f. Oversnapow 
+-Y.] Having the quality of overshadowing. 

160r Hottaxp Pliny I. 474 The Fig tree, which hath her 
Figs abous the leaf, because it is so large and overshadowie. 

+ Oversha‘ke, v. 04s. [Over- 4, 27.] 

1. trans, To shake off or away; to dispel. 

¢ 1330 R. Brune Chron, (1810) 224 Pe Jucria misferd, ber 
tresorie ouerschaken, c1gzra Hoccreve De Keg. Princ. 
3655 Whan hir luste is ouerschake, And pere-with wole hir 
louesheteasswage. 1530 Parscr.649/2, Lovershnke,se secous. 


b. tty. To become shaken off, pass away, abate, | 


1414-20 Lypa. Chron, Troy wn xiii. (1513) H vj b/a Wherfore 
I rede to let ouershake All heuynesse. a@1g1g — Temple of 
oe WE Alas when wil pis turment onershake [v. 7. over- 
slake 

2. trans. To shake overmuch. [OVER- 27.] 

1634 W. Tinwiyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 40 Tha Pope, a body 
over-shaken, and trembling with age. 

O-ver-sharrp, a. (Over- 28.] Too sharp, 
excessively sharp. Hence O-ver-sha‘rpneas. 

1477 Norton Ord, Alch. v.in Ashm. Theatr. Chen. Brit. 
ges 73 Abhominahle sower, Over-sharpe, too bitter. 1 
T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad, (1389) 503, I would not that 
fathers should be over-sharpe and hard to their children. 
1795 Sewaro Anecdotes 11. 38 They.. ware not over-sharp 
in discovering the intrigues and artifices. 1896 T. L. De 
Vinxe in Atoxon's Mech. Exerc., Printing 404 [he superior 
beauty of over-sharp hair-lines, 4 . 

O-ver-shave. U.S. Ashave or drawing-knife 
used by coopers for shaping the backs of barrel- 
staves, 1875 in Kuicar Diet. Aleck. 

Overshelving, -shepherd : see Over- 1, 2. 

Overshine (-fairn), v. (OF. oferseinan: see 
Over- 7,8. So OHG. wéarskinan, MHG. wber- 
schinen, Du. oversehijnen.) : . 

1. trans, To shine over or upon, to illnmine. 

o7t Blick. (fom. 1ag Nes na bat an pet fret leoht pa 
‘dune ane oferscinep..ac eac swylce..pa burh. c100e digs, 


| thought wee had beena oucrshot by east fiftie miles, 


OVERSHOOT. 


Gos. Matt. xvii. 5 Peorht-wolen hig ofer-scean. 1 
3 flex. Vi, u. i, 38 That weo.. Should notwit 
loyne our Lights together, And oucr-shine the Earth, as 
this the World. aigir Kex Siew Poet, Wha 1731 IV, 400 
tt kindled in Me heavo'ly Flame, 1 felt it gently overshme 
my Breast. 183a raser's Mag. VI. 392 Aru dy sun was 
overshining his face. 


2. To surpass in shining, to ontshine ; eras 


3 Stake, * 
standing 


To surpass or excel in some quality. [Oves- 22. 

r Stiaxs. Tit, A.1. & 317 (Qo.) t..Dost ouershine the 
gallant’st Dames of Rome. ¢1590 Garuxe Fr. Bacon i. 139 
Aod ouer-shine the toger of all the maides. 1643 Taare 
Comm, Gen. xxxvii, 11 Others precellencles, wherehy we 
are over-shined. 1827 Cartyie Germ. Ko, IT. 86 Sho 
would sogladly. .have..overshone many a female digaltary, 

Hence Overshining v/, sd. 

1587 Gorome De Mornayiii. 3 Like as the Moone shineth 
not, but by the overshining of the Sunne vpon her. 

Over-shipboard to Over-shirt: see Ovrit-. 

O-vershoo (-fz), s+. [Over- 8¢; ef. Dn. 
overschoe, Ger. tiberschuk.] A shoe of india-rubber, 
felt, or other material, worn over the ordinary shoe 
as a protection from wet, dirt, cold, ete. 

w8gr Metvitte Whale viii. 42 Hat, coat, and overshoes 
wera one by oneremoved. 186a Catal, /nternat. Exkib. 34. 
xxvil. 55 The Kensington Golosh, or solid leather over-shoc. 
1882 Century Mag. XXVV. 84a/2 The peasants are bundles 
done up in fur caps, coats, and overshoes, 

Over-shoe, over-shoes (ée:vaifii'z), adv. 
Phr. [orig. two words: see Oven pref. 3.] Of 
water, mud, etc.: So deep as to vover the shoes, 
shoe-deep; hence, fo be, go, run over-shoes, e. (. 
in water, or fiz. in any course or enterprise. 

1§79 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.} 75, I beseech them to looke 
to their footing, that run overshooes in al these vanities. 
1gg0 Suaks. Con, £rr. it. ii, 106 A man ma gc oner-shooes 
in the grime of it, 1778 Esraet Ancett, Diary (1897) 31 Ik 
cleared off in the night with Snow nbout over Shoe. "1891 
T. Harov Tess (1900) pi The result of the rain had been 
to flood the lana over-shoe. [Sea other examples, a 1g55— 
1677, s.v. OVER prep, 3] 

Overshoot ara), wv. [OVER- 13, 4,5, 7, 
22, 23, 27. Cf. MHG., tiberschiegen, Get. tiber- 
selteszen, Du. overschieten.] 

1. ¢rans, To shoot, dart, run, or pass beyond 
(a point, limit, stage, ete.). 

1369 Cuaucen Dethe Blaunche 383 The houndes had 
ouershette hym alle And were vpon a etait yefalle. r9a 
Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 680 The purblind hare, .. to over-shut 
his troubles, How he outruns the wind, and with what care, 
He crankes and crosses with a thousand doubles. rg J. 
Sueapeare Lydia (1769) 1. 94 Dogs, who running fleeter, 
over-shoot their game. r8aa-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
HI, The first stage of inflammation..must have been over- 
shut in the violence of the action. 1885 Law Sistes LKXX. 
135/a }n consequence of the train overshooting the platform. 

tb. Naut. To sail past (a port, ete). Ods. 

01565 Sir ¥ Slawkins's and Vey. to W. tad. in Arb. 
Garner V. 113 A Spaniard, who told him how far off he was 
from Rio de la Hacha: which, because he would not over- 
shoot, he anchored that night again. 1599 Haxieyt Voy. 
IJ. 1. 106 Wee were short 80 miles of the place, whereas we 
wit 


| Lond. Gaz No. 4912/a This Vessel.. hath over-shot her Port. 


1803 NavalChron. 1X. 169 She overshot her port inthe night, 
t+ ¢. To pass over (a period of time); to allow 


(time) to pass by. O6s. 

21584 Moxtcomenn Cherrie & Silas 556 Persawis thou 
nocht guhat precious tyme Thy slewthing dois ouirschinte ? 
1610 Witet Mevagla Dan, 312 Tha first beginning right, 
ouershoote the 7o weeks. 1617 Baynr Lecé. (1634) 206 If 
wea have overshot time wherein wee might have saved 
some twenty pound matter, what a griefe is it to be r0 
overshot? fs 

2. To shoot a missile, etc., over or above (the 
mark or thing aimed at) and so to miss; to shoot 
beyond ; also, of the missile: To pass over or 


beyond (the mark). ; 

In quot. @ 1400-50 the sense is uncertnin: perh. = (/ thon 
over-shoot (the) shot. , 

[et 1400-50 A /e.xander 1767" (Dubl. MS.) ¥f ou shote ouer 
sheet pou shendes pi flayne.] a 1548 Haut Chron., flen. VIE 
18h, Their eocmyes discharged their ordinaunce..and ouer- 
shot them. 1555 Eoen Decades 108 So to overshute them 
that nope myght be hurt therby. «1674 Craszxpon Hest. 
Reb. 1x. $39 [They] discharged their on at tet St 
over-shot them. 1897 Chicago Advance 9 Sept. 327/3 This 
charge goes wide from the mark. It hits some, but it over- 
shoots the body. 

b. fg. esp. in overshoot the mark, to go or ven- 
ture too far, or farther than is intended or is proper. 

1588 Faaunce Lawiers Bh Ded., See how farre I have 
overshot my marke. x Mitton /fist. ag. Whs. 1738 
IL. 5 In this, Diana overshot ber Oracle. 1702 Lng. Theo- 
Phrast, 303 The greatest fault of  peoetrating wit is not 
coming short of the mark but overshooting it. 1835 Browninc 
Paraceisns v. 135 Your cunning has o‘ershot its aim. 1871 
Fareman /ist, £ss. Sar. t. vii. (1875) 196 We have somewhat 
overshot our mark in order to complete the history of the 
English dominion in France. 

ce. absol, (iit. and fig.) i 

1625 Marnnan Sowidiers Accid. 9 The hindmost most,. 
shoot their fellowes before through the heads, or els will 
overshoot. 1733 Pore £es. Afan it. 89 But honest Sostinct 
comes a volunteer, Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit, 
1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 330/1 If | happened to overshoot 
I was bound to bag a heifer. ee. 

3. Ze overshoot oneself: to shoot over or 
one’s mark; to go farther than one intends j 
course; to overreach oneself, miss ‘s 


going too far; to exaggerate; to! 


OVERSHOOTING. 


31s30 Patscr, 649/2, I never wyste wyseinan overshote | 


hymselfe thas sore. £538 Cromwett in Merriman Life 
Lett. (1902) Il. 165. 1611 Bite 7rausl. Pref, 11 He 
was the first ina maner, that put his hand to write Com- 
mentaries..and therefore no marueile, if he onershot him- 
selfe many times. 1678 Norris Coll. Alisc. (1699) 84 So 
th’ eager Hawk makes sure of's prize, Strikes with full 
might, but over-shoots himself and dyes. 1748 Ricuaapson 
Clarissa (1785) 1V. 214 And there she stopt ; having almost 
overshot herself; as 1 decigne she should. 1832 Cartvie 
Sart. Res. ut. x. (ad fin.), His irony has overshot itself; we 
see through it, and perhaps through him. 

b. jig. To be overshot: to have overshot one- 
self, to be wide of the mark; to be mistaken, 
deceived, or in error. Ods. 

1638 Cromwet in Merriman Life & Ledi. (1902) I. 44 Ye 
ar farre ouershotte. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Wrtchcr. xiv. 
v. (1886) 306 Even wise and learned men hereby are shame- 
fullie overshot. x99 Suags. Aen. V, ut. vii. 134 “Lis not 
the first time you wereouer-shot. 1656 Jeanes Fidu, Christ 
20 Then are they much overshot and deeply to be blamed, 
who..harden their hearts against Gods. .calling. 

+4. fig. To shoot too hard, utler (a word) too 


violently, throw ont or allow to escape unguardedly. 

1549 Coveaoate, etc, Erasni, Par.2 John 53 As whan by 
occasion we onershote a worde agaynste onre frende, whiche 
we are sory for by and by that it over shot us. 1621 Buaton 
Anat. Mel. u, iii. 111. (1653) 325 A word overshot, a blow in 
choler, a game at tables..may make us equal in an instant. 

To push or drive beyond the proper limit. 

1668 Cutrerpre & Cotz Barthol, Anat. u, vii. 109 Least 
in the Contractions of the Heart, the Valves being forced 
beyond their pitch and overshot, should be unable to retain 
the Blood. 1795 Hexscuet in PAil. Trans. LXXXV. 392 
This method will even throw back the figure upon the dial, 
if it shonld have been overshot a little. 

6. To shoot or dart over or above. 

3774 Haare (T.), High rais'd on fortune's hill, new Alpes 
he spies, O’ershoots the valley which beneath him lies. 1784 
Cowrer Sask 1, 496 While yet the beams Of day-spring 
overshoot his humble nest. 3887 G. Mesepitw Ballads & 
P, 114 She, with the plunging lightnings overshot. 

+7. inir. To shoot or rnsh down from above, Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7620 A thondir with a thicke Rayn.. 
Onershotyng with shoures thurgh bere shene tenttes. 

+8. érans, To surpass in shooting. Obs. 

3628 F, Gavin Sidney (1652) 85 [Sir Philip] over-shoots 
his father-in-law in hisown bow. 16730. Hevwooo Diaries, 
etc. (1882) 1. 357 Who knows bat god may overshoot the 
devil in his oun bow. : 

9. ref. Toexhaust oneself with toomuch shooting. 

1883 Cor. Howaan in Times 26 July 7/6, 1 think, perhaps, 
there was a little conspiracy..to offer us so much practice 
that we should overshoot ourselves. 

10. érans. To shoot too much over (a moor, etc.) 
so as lo deplete it of game. [Over- 27.] 

1 Manch. Exam. 1 Aug. 5/3 Disease, together with 
overshooting by greedy lessecs, had played such havoc with 
the moors. 

Hence Overshoo'ting v/. sb. and ffl. a. 

a3s86 Sioney Arcadia v, (1622) 452 ‘To require you, not 
to hane an onershooting expectation of mee. 1795 Heascuen 
in PAil. Trans. LXXXYV. 392 The point of the angle sinking 
down between the two teeth.. prevents their overshooting. 
1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 6/5 The canse of the accident was 
the overshooting of the points, owing to the driver not 
pulling up io time. 

O-ver-sho:rt, ¢. (OveR- 28.] Too short. 
+b. as adv. Very abruptly. So O’ver-sho'rtly 
aav., too shortly, too briefly. 

13.. Cursor AT. 12399 Pe knaue pat pis timber fett Heild 
noght graithli his mett, Bot ouer scort [v. » schort] he broght 
atre. 1538 STARKEV bea etre t.i. 162 Wherfore me thynke 
you passe them ouer-schortly. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 
xx. 318 Here they stoppe ouershort euerychone of them. 
1704 Swirt J. Tub Wks. 1760 1.91. 1899 A. Batrour To 
Arms i, 8 A steed some two sizes overshort for his long legs. 

O:ver-shorten, v. [Over- 27.] ‘rans. To 
shorten too much. 

_ 3642 Futter Moly & Prof. St... xxi. 353 To maintain his 
just Prerogative, that as it be not ontstretched, so it may 
not he overshortned. 

Overshot (avaifpl), a. (sé) [In origin the 
same as OversHor ff/,a., with change of stress.] 

1, Driven by water shot over from above. 

Overshot wheel, a water-wheel turned by the force of water 
falling upon or near the top of the wheel into huckets placed 
round the circumference. Overshot mili, a mill to which 
the power is supplied by an overshot wheel. 

€1538 Surv. Vorksk. Monast. in Yorksh. Archzol. Frul, 
(1886) 1X. 209 Item there is a litle onershot mylne goynge 
wia litle water, /é/d, 328 Item the onershot water mylne 
hardby the gate, 1673 E.-Baown Trav. Germ, (1677) 164 
An Overshot-wheel in the Earth, which moves the Pumps 
to pump ont the Water. c1710 Ceuta Fiennes Diary (1888) 
227 They have only the mills we are overshott. 1805 R, W. 
Dickson Pract, Agric. 1. Plate xiv, An overshot waterewhee} 
fourteen feet diameter, 

2. Supplied or ‘fed’ from above: see quot. 

1884 Kuicur Dict, Aleck. Suppl., Over-shot Separator 
(Agric.), one in which the sheaf grain is fed into the threshing 
machine above the cylinder, 

B. sé. The stream of water whlch drives an 
overshot wheel. 

1759 Smeaton in Phil, Trans, LI, 138 An overshnt, whose 
height is equal to the difference of level, between the point 
where it strikes the wheel and the level of the tail-water. 

Overshot, #//. a. (pa. pple. of OvERSHOOT 2] 

1, Shot or forced over or across a surface, etc. 

1997 HovesorrStaeeas Trav. (ed. 2) IIL, \xxxiii. 328 This 
earthqnake gave birth to law snits. . bet ween the proprietors of 
the overshooting and the possessors of the overshot earth. 

2. Carried too far or to excess ; exaggerated. 


324 


1 Map. D’Aratay Early Diary (1889) 1. 324 He pre- 
seu his plate to me, which, Tey declined: Ke fac iok 
the over-shot politeness to offer all round. 

3. Intoxicated. s/ang. 

1605 Marston, ete. Lastward Ho 1.i, Death! Colonel, 
I knew you were overshot. “an A 

4. Said of a partially dislocated fetlock joiat, in 


| which the upper bone is driven over or in front of 


Port of 


the lower bones. 

3881 Times 18 Jan. 12/1 The horse was suffering from an 
overshot fetlock joint, which was incurable. 1897 Datly 
News 26 Mar. 7/2 The fetlocks were only overshot. 

5. Having the upper jaw projecting beyond the 
lower. Renccn: 

1885 in C. Scott Shecep-/arming (1886) 196 The skull of the 
collie should be quite flat and rather broad, with..mouth 
the least bit overshot. . 

6. Of the leaves of Juagermannia : sce qnots. 

1884 K. E. Goznen in Eneycl, Brit. XVM. 67/2 Overshot 
leaves .. are those in which the anterior mi: in, turned 
towards the vegetative point of the stem, stands higher than 
the posterior one, and thus the anterior margin of each leaf 
overlaps the posterior margin of the leaf which stands before 
it, bid, iP the growth of the upper side preponderates, 
then we have the overshot, in the opposite case the undershot 
mode of covering. 

Overshronu'd,v. Pa. pple.6 -schroud. [OvER- 
8.]  érans. ‘To cover over as with a shroud. 

1513 Doucias nets x1. xi. 139 Persand the ae wyth 
body all onrschrond And dekkyt in a watry sahill cloud. 
1593 Barton C'tess of Pembroke's Loue (1879) 23/1 What 
shadowes here doe ouershroude the eie? 

+O'vershut, sb. Obs. rare. [for overshoot.) 
That which shoots over or overhangs. 

1630 R. Yohusonu's Kingd. & Comm. 120 The residue [of 
upey Isle] is inclosed with high and horrible overshuts of 

cocks. 

Overshut, obs, form of OvERSHOOT v. 

Over-sick, etc.: see OvEr- 28. 

+ O-ver-si:de, 5d. Obs. [f. Overa. +SipEsé.: 
properly two words.] Upper or superior side. 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. Ro xin. i (Add. MS. 27944) 
Water .. resteth neuere of menyng ti] the ouere syde aietor 
beenyn. 1479 Searchers’ Verdicts in Surtees Alisc. (1888) 
20 The saide grounde conteyneth. .at the ovirsyde in hreede, 
.. vj yerdes ane ynche lakk, ande at the nepere syde v yerdes, 
halfe yerde and halfe qnarter. ¢1g§30 Lo. Berneas Arta. 
Lyt. Bryt. cix, (1814) 520 Than King Alexander rode on 
the oner side of King Emendus, and the Duke of Britaine 
on the other side. 1691 tr. Eacilianne’s Journ. Naples 263 
The one of them having rudely thrust the Fryer to the over- 
side of the Street, the other laid hold upon the Basket. 

Overside, aav. and a. (Short for over the side: 
cf. OVERBOARD.) 

A. adv. (duvarsai'd). Over the side of a ship 
(into the sea, or into a lighter or boat). 

1889 Engiveer 13 Sept. 232 The hulk of the cargo. .is dis- 
charged overside into lighters, 1896 Daily News 19 Oct. 4/6 
The pro vl agreement as to unloading ‘overside' in the 
ndon. 

B. adj. (6u'vaisaid). Effected over the side of 
a ship; unloading or unloaded over the side into 
lighters ; discharging over the side. 

1884 Law Times Rep. 12 Jan, 580/1 The consignee de- 
manded overside delivery into alters 1895 Datly Tel. 
15 Feb. 3/1 No overside work is being carried on in the 
docks. & Westm. Gaz. 23 Nov. 11/1 When the Dock 
Company obtained their charter, the right for barges to over- 
side delivery of goods was specially reserved. 

Oversight (dvaisait), sb. [OveR- 7, 5.) The 
action of overseeing or overlooking. 

1. Supervision, superintendence, inspection; charge, 
care, management, control. 

13... Cursor AL, 27094 (Cott.) To min on his oner-sight Pat 
al wranges has to right. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
iv. xxxiv, 83 The shyrrene sholde haue the pryncipall oner- 
sight for to see and knowe that eneriche doo his deuoyre. 
1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 108 To haue the ouer- 
syght & instrucyon of nouyces. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout. 
Eng, 1, xii. (1739) 23 The smallest Precinct was that of the 
Parish, the oversight whereof was the Presbyters work. 1722 
Sewe Hist, Quakers (179s) 1. Pref. 23, ] have been fain to 
trust the oversight and correction of my work toothers, 1887 
Ane, Benson in 7tses 23 Mar. 11/5 The episcopal oversight 
of the clergy and congregations. .in Palestine. 

+b. An examination, review, survey. Ods. 

155° Hooper (z¢/e) An ouersighte and deliberacion vppon 
the holy prophet Jonas, 

2. The fact of passing over without seeing; 
omission or failure to see or notice, inadvertence. 

1477 Rolls of Parl. V1. 176/1 Youre seid suppliant, of 
grete oversight of him self and simplenesse, did and com- 
mitted ayenst youre Highnes grete tresons and offences. £549 
Coverpate, etc, Erasm, Par, Tit. 2 Suche fanltes as were 
therin eyther by the printers neglygence or myne onersyght. 
1676 TemeLz Let. to Ambassadors France Whe, 1731 11. 406 
Ic is all rather owing to Oversight, than to any ill {ntention. 
1868 E. Epwarps Ralegh 1. xxv. 600 A similar piece of overs 
sight had befallen one of the captains. 

b. An instance of this; a mistake of inadvertence. 

1531 Dral, on Laws Eng. nu. xiii. (1638) 135 He shall 
answer as well for an untruth in any such clerk as for 
an oversight. 2666 Perys Diary 31 Jan., There being 
several horrible oversights to the prejudice of the King. 
1748 Anson's Voy. Introd. 6 In so caelicaal a work, some 
oversights must have heen committed, 1865 Licutroot Gad, 
(1874) 121 It [the omission) may have been an oversight. 

Hence +O-versight v. intr, to commit an 
oversight. Obs. nonee-wa. 

3613 F. Ronarts Rev. of Gasp. 143 (Vo Rdr.) The Printer 
hath faulted a little; it may be the anthor onersighted more. 


OVERSKIPPING. 


+ Oversi‘le,v. Oss. Chiefly Sc. Also 6 -syle. 
[f. OvEn- 8, 1 (6) + sil, syle, obs. forms of CxIL 2] 

1. trans. To cover over; to conceal, hide. 

a3gio Dovetas A. Hart. xxxix, My solace sall I sleylie 
thus oursyle(r7es begyle,quhyle}. 1535 Stewart Croa. Scot. 
1. 359 Wodis wyld, And ron and roche with mony rammall 
ouirsyld. 1584 Hupson Du Bartas bape 1. in Sylvester's 
Wks, (1621) 695 Ere I my malice cloke or oversile. 

. To obscure or dim the physical or mental 
sight; hence, to blind mentally, delude, beguile. 
c1g60 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iil. 40 Be the wy that all 
the warld wrocht, Maist witt hes hie that moniest owrsylis. 
1584 Monrcomeaair Cherrie § Stac 418 Fuil-haist ay al- 
maist ay Ouirsylis the sicht of sum, 1632 Lirucow 7raz.1. 
34 Sathan, thou Prince of darknesse, hast so over-sylled the 
dimmed eies of their wretched soules. 

3. ? To overtop, exceed, surpass. 

3384 Hupson Du Barias’ Judith 1. in Sylvester's Wks, 
(1621) 691 The height and bentty aid surpass, And overseilde 
the famous work of Pharie, Ephesus Temple. _ 

Hence + Oversi‘ling vé/. sé., overarching, arched 
roof; ff. a., overarching, covered in. 5 

1632 Lirucow 7'razv. vi. 267 The onersilings loaden with 
Mosaick worke. /éifd. x. 440 Faire Arbors, spacious ouer- 
siling walkes, and incorporate Trees of interchanging growths. 

Oversilent, -silver, -simple: see OVER-. 

+ Oversi't,v. Obs. [OE. ofersitian: see OVER- 
1, 4,2. Cf. MHG., Ger. sbersidzen, Iu. overzttten.] 

1. rans. To sit over or upon; to occupy, possess. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter \wiii. 4 Fordon sehde ofersetun [L. 
occupaverunt] sawle mine. ¢888 K. Aitraep Socth. xviii. 
§ 1 Pone meestaa haf sx oferseten. 3205 Lav. 8035 For 
auere to ure line we majen ouer-sitten pis lond. F 

2. To refrain, abstaia, or desist from; to omit. 

Beowulf (Z.) 684 Ac wit on niht scnlon secge ofer-sittan. 
Lbid. 2528 Pat ic wid pone gud-flogan gylp ofer-sitte. cro0 
AEtreic Gram, xvii. (Z.) 276 Supersideo, ic ofersitte. 1303 
R. Brunne andl, Synne 10284 3yf pon forgete or ouer- 
syttes Tyme of housel pat pou weyl wytes. c14qo Promp. 
Parv, 373/2 Ovyr settynge, or ovyr syttynge of dede or 
tyme, outissio. 3456 SiaG, Have Law Armes (S.7.S) 132, 
I' may noche tak it agayne..gif ] oursytt ony quhile. 

3. trans. To sit over or above, preside over. 

1587 GoLoinc De Mornay iii. 31 His power and pronidence 
ouersitting them from aboue. ‘uae 

O-versi:ze, 54. [OvER- 29 d.) A size in excess 
of the proper or ordinary size. 

1849 W. A. Scott in Wat. Preacher Mar., A statue placed 
in an elevated niche, that must be cut somewhat roughly 
and of a proportioned oversize to produce the proper effect. 

+ O:versize, v1 Obs. [OvER- 22, 26.) 

1. ¢rans. To exceed-in size. 

1615 G. Sanoys Travels 1. 3 [People] bred in a monntanous 
countrey, who are general obserned to ouersize those that 
dwell on low lenels. /éid, 63 Little copped caps..he the 
greatest that weareth the greatest, the Mufties excepted, 
which oner-sizes the Emperours. 

2. To increase (something) beyond the usnal 
size; to make too large. 

1648 Regall Apol. 41 They have.. brought in a Garrison 
of strangers, and laid aside or over-sized the ordinary Guard. 
2688 in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 70 His error ip oversizing 
the eight bells he has cast. 

Oversi‘ze, v.2 [f. Over- 8, 27 + Sizz v.2] 

+1. ¢érans. To size over, cover over with size. Obs. 

602 Suaxs. Jam. 1. ii, 484 And thus o’re-sized with 
coagulate gore. ae 

2. (o:ver-si'ze) To size too much. 

1898 Aaney Photogr. (1881) 167 A great point is the 
selection of the paper. It will he fonnd advantageous to 
use rather a porous kind, not oversized. Page 

Hence Ovver-si*zing vé/. s6., excessive sizing. 

1884 Manch. Exam. s Sept. 4/6 Resolutions were... pzssed 
against the over-sizing of cottop yarns. 1900 Datly News 
z0 Aug. 2/1 The defect in the cloth was due to over-sizing. 

O-versi‘zed (stress shifting), Ap/.a.  [f. OvER- 
B1ZE 5b.4-ED2,] Over or above Lhe normal size, 
abnormally large. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxi. (1856) 274 Can read ordinary 
over-sized print. 1869 Coveaince Mem. Keble 11. 310 The 
= wasa country one, not over-sized. 1885 E. D. Gzaarp 

Vaters Hercules xii, An undersized man or an oversized boy. 

Overskim : see OvER- 9. : 

+ Overski'p, v.. Cbs. [Oven- 5, 13-] 

1. érans. ‘To skip or jump lightly over. 

1558 Puaer Aeneid v1. Rj, Whan first that fatall horse 
our contrey walls did ouerskippe. 1594 Hooxea Zecé. Pol, 
Pref, iii. § 2 Neither seeke yee to oner-skip the fold. 

2. fig. To ‘skip over’, pass over without notice, 
omit, pretermit. 

ex Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1208 Many a worde 1 
ouer skipte In my tale. 143a-so tr, Aigden (Rolls) V. 65 
Marcus Aurelins Antoninus. .overscki le not eny kynde of 
lecchery. 1826 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 179 Quere 
skyppyng many wordes y! pleased hym not. 1603 Narcissus 
(1893) 404 How can 1 overskippe To speake of love to such 
acherrye lippe? 1605 Suaxs. Lear tit vi. 113. 1675 Art 
Contentm. 1. xv. (1684) 180 Not ..confin'd to some few 
particular persons, and wholly overskipping the rest. 

aésol, 1607 Rowtanus Famous Hist. 55 Tell me.. In. 
reading rashly, if { over-skip. a, 

3. ‘To overleap; to go beyond in skipping. rare. 
1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 89 We would faine oner- 
skip enen Nature in her mineral passages. 3 

Hence +Overski‘pper, one who overskips or 
omits; +Overski‘pping vé/.54., omission. Ods. 

1377 LancL. P. Pi. B. x1. 302 In pe sauter seyth danyd to 
onerskippers. ¢1q40 Yacod's Well 108 1n syncopyng, in 
ouyr-skyppyng, in omyttyng. 1582 1. Watson Ceafuric oy 
Loue xxx. Poems (Arb.) 116 Transilition or ouer skipping 
of number by rule and order, as from 1 to 3, 5, 7; nnd 9- 


OVERSKIRT. 


O-verskirt. [Over- 8 c.] An ouler skirt; 
a second skirt, worn over the skirt of a dress. 

1883 PAilad. Press 7 fared Underskirt concealed, or very 
nearly concealed, by a light overskirt. 1884 M. 15. Watkins 
in dlarper’s Mag. Oct, 788/1 There wasa green under-skirt, 
and a brown over-skirt. 

Over-slack, -slander, ctc.: see Oven-, 

+O-verslaht. Obs. [Over- 1: cf. OE. sleaht 
= slege stroke: cf, OVENSLAY.] = Ovensbay. 

e175 Lams. Hon, 87 Pet heo sculden..merki mid pan 
Biage bas duren and hore ouersleaht. /d/d. 127 Mid his 
hlode we sculen.. pa postles and bet ouerslaht of ure husc.. 
bisprengan. 

+Overslake, v. Oss. [f. Overs 44+Stake v.] 
intr, To slacken off, become allayed or quenched. 

ex1g00 Laud Troy Bk. 3114 Uff thow haue cause suche dole 
tomake, Lete it passe aod overeslake | @241§ [sce Over- 
snake xb). 

eenenneh (garvassl5), sb. Also 8 -slagh, 
-slaw. f[ad. Du. oversiag, f. overslaan (see next) ; 
or (in sense 1) from the Eng. vb.] 

1. Mil. The passing over of one’s ordinary turn 
of duty in consideration of being required for a 
duty which takes precedence of it, 

1774 Simes Mitit. Guide Dict. 8.v., The three blanks lin a 
form of Roster] shew where the overslaghs take effect. 1777 
— Mitt, Course ag The Nature of a Table for Overslaghs. 
e178s J. Wittiamson Elem, Milit, Arrangemt, IL. Notes 
s1 Ina roster, therefore, of eight columns, the smaller corps 
will be allowed two overslaughs. (This overslaugh is a 
Dutch expression signifying to leap, or skip over.) 2802 
fn James MUhit, Dict, 1859 Alusketry Instr. Army 8. 
1 Regul. & Ord. Army r837 When an Officer's tour of 
duty comes along with other duties, he is detailed for that 
duty which has the precedence, and he is to receive an 
overslaugh for any other duties. 1901 Aing's Regulations 
P 243 When an officer is on duty, he will receive an ‘ over- 
slaugh * for all other duties which may come to his turn. 

Jig. 1857 Gen, P, Tompson Audi Adt, (1858) 1. xiii, 45 In 
soniething of this kind itis, that the Working Classes should 
look for what soldiers call their ‘overslaugh ', or compensa- 
tion for extra duty done. A 

2. U.S. A bar or sand-bank which impedes the 
navigation of a river; see. that on the Hudson 
River below Albany. 

2776 C. Carrots, Frni. Miss. Canada in B. Mayer Men, 
(1845) 4a Having passed the overslaw, had a distinct view 
of Albany. 17 forse Aimer, Geog. 1. 479 Ship naviga- 
tion to Albany is interrupted by a number Beietatae: Gor 8 
miles below the city, called the Overslangh. 1860 Bartiett 
Dict. Amer., Overslaugh. A bar, in the marine language 
of the Dutch, The overslaugh in the Hudson river, near 
Albany, on which steamboats and other vessels often run 
aground, is, I believe, the only locality to which this term is 
now applied among us. 

Overslaugh (4vvorsl§),v. [ad. Du. oversiaan 
to pass over, omit, pass by, f. over- OVER- 5 + 
slaan to strike ; Ger. wberschlagen.) 

1. trans. To pass over, skip, omit. a. Af/, To 
pass over, skip, or remit the ordinary turn of duty 
of an officer, a company, etc., in consideration of 
his (or its) being detailed on that day for a duty 
which takes precedence. 

The officer does the higher duty, and skips his turn for the 
lower, which is taken by him whose turn comes next. 

1768 Sines Mikit, Dict, (not in ed. 1, 1766] Overslagh, 
originally derived from the Dutch language, signifies to Oe 
ever, For instance, suppose four hattalions fetc.].. If, in 
the Buffs, the second Captain is doing duty of Deputy-ad- 
jutant-general, and the fourth and seventh Captain in the 
King’s ure acting, one as Aid-de-Camp, the other as Brigade- 
major, the common duty of these three Captains must be 
overslaghed ; that is, equally divided among the other cap- 
tains. A sketch of the table formed for this purpose may 
«help still further to explain the term overséagh. 1777 — 
Milit. Course 1a8 Captain C... having leave of absence is 
es 31779 in Capt. G. Ssutn Mut. Diet, 1802 in 
James ALU4 Dict. 

_ b. U.S. To pass over in favonr of another, as 
in nomination to an office ; also, generally, to pass 
over, omit consideration of, ignore. 

1846 in V. Vork Com. Adv, 21 Oct. (Bartlett), It was found 
that puhlic opinion would not be reconciled to overslaughing 
Taylor, and he was nominated. 1848 V. York Courter & 
Eng, Oct, Ghid), The a to overslaugh officers entitled 
to rank in the highest grade in the service, is about to be 
repeated in a somewhat different way in a lower grade, 
3681 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 434 The other [province] is so 
sniall that it 1s tempted to pursue an obstructive course. .to 
prevent its being overslaughed altogether. 

2. To stop the course or progress of, to bar, 
obstruct, hinder. (Cf. Overstaucit sd. 2.] 

1864 Wrester, Oversiaugh...To hinder or stop, as b 
&n overslauzh or unexpected impediment ¢ as, to cvers/augh 
& bill in a legislative body, that is, to hinder or stop its 
passage by some opposition. 1865 Alorning Star 15 Mar. 

Vhe Gulf States or their representatives in Congress, - .kille 
the bill or oversiaughed it for the time by voting against it, 
1873 W. Matnews Getting on in World 89 (Ceat.) Society 
is everywhere overslaughed with institutions, 

tO-verslay. Ots. [OE. oferslege, f. ofer- 
OveER- 1d + siege stroke, blow, (in comb.) beam, 
bar: cf ON. s/4 beam, cross-bar.] The lintel of 
a door, 

¢1000 Evraic Gram. ix. § 12 Limen, oferslege odde perex- 
wold. c1000 Aitraic Ered. xii. 23 Ponne he zesihp pact blod 
on bam Oferslezge. ciaso Cex. & Ex. 3155 De dure tren and 
de uuerslazen, wid ysope de blod ben drazen. ¢ 1425 Vec.in 
W re Wilcker 668/5 Hoc supertminare, ouverslay. ¢ 1440 
romp. Parv, 374). Ovyrolay of a doore, saperduutnare. 
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Oversleep (svarlp), v. [Oven- 18, 23.] 

1, To sleep too long; to sleep beyond the time 
at which onc ought to awake. a. intr. 

r Tarvisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. tv. (1495) 636 Meue 
thy body leest that thou ouerslepe. 1602 Warnes Ads, Eng. 
xu, Ixxiv, (1612) 306 His man fain‘d feare to ouer-sleepe, and 
would not downe him lay. 188: Mes. H. Hunt Chéldr. 
Ferus. 158, 1 will not let you over-sleep, be sure. 

b. ref. In same sense. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxh.) 2646 That she her self not ouer- 
slept. 1571 Gotoine Calvin on Pe. xvii. 15 Although he 
uever overslept himself, yet .. after long forwerying, he lay 
agit were inaslomber. 1719 Dx Foe Crasoe 1. 1b (1840) 
51 They were weary, and overslept themselves. 1893 Letaxnn 
Alem, 1, 218 Which sight I inissed by over-sleeping myself. 

2. ¢rans. Tosleep beyond (a particular time). 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 433 b, To be ware, that 
we ouerslepe not our tyme. 1828 Weastea s.v., To over- 
sleep the usual hour of rising. 

Oversleeve (ovvassliv), [Over-8c¢.] An 
outer slceve covering the ordinary sleeve. 

1857 Mxs, Matcoum tr. Freytag’s Debit & Credit (1858) 21 
The Gentleman .. pulled off his grey oversleeve, folded it 
carefully, and locked it up with a parcel of papers in his 
desk, 1888 Daily News 1 May 5/7 ‘The sleeves are made 
entirely of white cloth, with an oversleeve of ottoman fallin 
partly over the top of the arms, but not hiding the coud 
embroidery. | A 

Overslide (svasslaid), v. [Oven- 4, 5.] 

+1. snr. To slide or slip away (in fg. sense) ; 
to pass by, pass unnoliced, Usnally with ée/. Oés. 

1380 WT, Patlerne 3519 Pe profi pou3t pat him meued 
per-of pat ilk time Sone he let ouer-slide. c1420 Lypa. 
Story of Thebes win Chaucer's Wks, (1561) 363 b/1 For lacke 
of tyme, 1 lat over slide. ¢€1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) 
xxi. 41, { slip, and lattis all ourslyd Aganis the feid of the. 

+2. ‘rans. To pass lightly over, let alonc, leave 
annoticed (= fo lef overstide in 1), Obs. 

¢1470 Henry Wadlace wv. 415 This matir now herfor E will 
oursiyde. 1570 B. Goocr Pop. Ningd. 1. 43 The rest 
1 overslide, j 

3, trams, (4t.) To slide, slip, or glide over (a 
place or thing). Also fur. or aédsol. 

1s13 Doucias Encés v. xi. 31 Of thir salt fludis sa braid 
ane way Remanis jit for till ourslyd aod saill. 1648 Herrick 
Hesp., Ring presented to Fulia iit. (1869) 67 And be, too, 
such ay ke, As not too wide, To over-slide ; Or he so strait 
tochoak., 1855 Wuittier Dream 15 The goodly company 
+. One by one the brink o'erslid, 

Over-slight, ctc.: see OVER-. 

Overslip (2:vasslip), v. Now rare. 

1. érans. To slip or pass by (/ig.), pass over 
without nolice; to let slip, let pass; to fail or 
neglect to notice, mention, nse, or take advantage 
of; to leave out, omit, miss. Common in 16th 
and 17th c.; now rare or Obs. [OvER- 4, 5.] 

1428 Cursor Mf, 12900 (Trin.) But mizte he neuer oner 
slip Pat him self seide of warship. 1513 Douctas “nets x. 


OVER-SOLICITUDE. 


1534 Wuitixton 7xdlyes Offices 1. (140) 13 Many causes 
are wont to be..of ouerslyppynge of mannea ee and 
dutie. r590 Guuenz Orl, Fur, Wks, (Rtldg.) g2/1 Leat.. My 
choler overslip the law of arms, @ 1992 — Poems 120 She 
UNature] over-slipped her cunning and her skill, And aimed 
too fair, hut drew beyond the mark. 

8. intr, ?To slip or slide beyond the proper 
point in stepping: said of a horse. ? Ods. 

1706 Lond, Gas, No. 4212/4 When he trots out he over- 
slips, and ls shod short before for it, 

Hence Oversli‘pped ffi. a., Overslitpping v5/. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1513 Dovctas A@nels xin. ix. 50 The lang declinand and 
ourslippand nycht_Gan schape full fast to mak schort and 
ourdryve, 1588 Stanvnuest Aineis Ded. (Arb.) 7 Thee 
ouerslipping of yt were in effect thee chocking of thee poet 
his discourse. 1616 R.C. Zimes' Whistle, etc, Ad Lectovem 
(E. E. T. S.) 111, 1 had noe competencie of time..to correct 
any easily overslipped errour. 

+O'verslip, 5. Ots. [f. prec. vb.] An act 
of ‘ overslipping’ of inadvertence; a slip. 

1593 Pass. Morrice ( 1876) 8a, 1 let not them se in 
whom I discouer not many ouer-slippes. 1650 T. Blayteyv) 
Worcester's Apoph. 94 After that he had seen him express 
so much of sorrow for that over-slip. 

+O'verslop. Oés. [OK oferslop (in ON. yfir- 

sloppr), f. OvER- 8 c+Stor a smock.] A loose 
upper garment; a cassock or gown; a stole or 
surplice. 
_ £980 Lindis/.Gosp. Luke xx. 46(A sdudare in stolts) peonga 
in stolum ve? on oferslopum. ¢ 1000 Si.r. Leechd. 11. 200 
Oferslop hwit hahban blisse getacnad, oferslop bleofah hab- 
ban wrende fullic getacnad. 1386 Ciaucer Can. Yeom, 
Prel. & T. 8 (Ellesm.) His ouerslope (Pefw. vuersclope 
other MSS. over(e sloppe] nys nat worth a myte .. It is al 
baudy and to-tore also, 

Over-slope: see OVER-. 

Ovver-slow,, ¢. [OvrER- 27.] 
unduly slow. So Over-slowness. 

1571 Got.oine Calvin on Is. xxxvii. 11 The understanding 
of the flesh thinketh him to bee then overslow. 1896 Mrs. 
Carryn Quaker Grandmother 140 ‘The consciences of the 
two appear to have been especially created for their present 
fluctuating state of bite For hers was as over-slow, as 
his was over-sure. 190a Westen. Gaz. 29 May 3/1 The weak 
spot will come from the over-slowness and air of calculation. 

+ Overslow:, v. Obs. rare. (Cf. Oven- 21.] 
trans. To make slow, slacken down, retard. 

41660 Hammonp Serm, Ezek, xvi. go Wks. 1684 IV. 56 
To perswade our selves, that there is no means on eart 
sable to trash, or oversiow this furious driver. 

Overslur to Over-small: see Ovzr-. 

Oversman (d«'voizmén). Se. and north, dial, 
[A variant of Overman, prob, after words formed 
on a genitive, such as daysman, fownsman, ctc.] 

1. A man having authority, or holding an official 


Too slow, 


. position, over others; = OVEMMAN 1. 


xii, 81 Forsuyth, I sall nocht ourslyp in this steyd Thy ; 


hard myschance, Lawsus, and fataledeyd. 1535 CovERDALE 
Esther ix.28 The dayes of Purim, which are not to be ouer- 
slipte amonge the lewes. 1899 ‘Tnyvnne A ninadv. (1875) 62, 
1 must speake of one woorde in the same, deservinge cor- 
rectione, whiche I see you ouerslipped. 167a £ssex Papers 
(Camden) 20 That y* Advantages of y? Crowne by this 
Regulation bee not overslipt. 1759 Brown Compl. Farmer 
98 A little before Michaelmas, or, if you have overslipt that 
time, then about the end of February. 1860 MoTLev 
Nethert, (1868) 1, vii. 446, I had overslipt the good occasion 
then in danger. i 

+b. str. or absol. To act inadvertently, make 
aslip. Also ref. in same sense. Ods. 

1600 W. Warson Decacordon (1602) 148 Ouerslipping him- 
selfe at vnawares in his words, 1609 Rowtanos Anane of 
Cludées 28 But see how wise ingenious men, Do often ouer- 
slip! 1641 Mitton Antimady, (1851) arq The easines of 
oni oc overslipping in such a boundlesse and vast search. 

+2. rar. To slip or pass by; to pass unnoticed 
or unused; of time, to elapse (usually implying 
the missing of an opportunity). Ods. [OVER- 4.) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vu, xiv, For sire Sages 
durste not haue ado with sir Tristram..therfore he fete it 
ouer slyp, 1513 [see Oversiirrixnc gpl. a. below]. 1603 
Kwoutes Hist. Turks (1621) 1002 Being very desirous not 
to let such an opportunitie tooverslip. 1607 in //tst, Wake- 
field Gram, Sch, (1892) 65 If (upon time overslipped) the 
election..shal! be in the Maister and Fellowes of Emanuel 
Colledge. 

+ 3. trans. To slip away from, escape (a person) ; 
usually fig. to escape the notice of, pass unnoticed 
or unused by, be missed by. Ods. 

1574 Wurtcier Def Answ. i Wks. 1851 1. 178, 1 think it 
hath but overslipped you, and that upon better advice you 
will reform it. 1893 nate. Lucr. +576 Which all this ume 
hath overslipp'd her thought. 2630 WaoswortH Pider. viii. 
82, 1 would not let any occasion overslip me. 1688 HooLe 
Sch.Colloguies 394, Vhad rather write it my self lest any 
thing should perhaps overslip me. 

4. To slip past or beyond (/#2.); to beyond, 
esp. secretly or covertly. [OVvER- 13. 

exsgs Cart. Warr &. Dudley's Voy. WV. ind. (Hakl, Soc.) 
39 It was thearefore concluded secretlie. that in the night 
they shoulde overslip them [the islands], 1616 Surri. & 
Maakn. Country Farme 687 Hiding himselfe therein, and 
letting the dogges by that means to ouerstip him, as not 
being able to find the sent of him, 16a8 Dicay Vay. Afedit. 
(1868) 26 And shortened saile, least before morning I might 
cuerslippe them. 1660 [xczLo Bentit. & Ur. (1682) 8 That 
is not my house said [he] you have over-slipt it a League. 

+5. To slip beyond or outside of ( /ig.); to trans- 
gress through inadvertence. Ods. 


1596 Daznymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot.1. 127 In enerie 
prouince ar owrismen quhome of ane ald mil we cal 
Schirreffis. (1894 Hewat Little Scot. World 84 The earliest 
provosts or ouirsmen of Prestwick.] 

2, An arbiter, umpire; = OVERMAN 2. 

1340 Deercet Arbitral in 5th Rep. Hist. ATSS. Comm. 
609/1 Robert Abbot of Kinkos, oversman chosen by the 
said parties. 1§93 in Row é/ist. Aéré (1842) 153 Each shall 
choose so many out of hisawin Preshyterie with an vversman, 
1894 Act 37 & 38 Vict. c.94 $45 A decree of division of 
commonty.. pronounced... by arbitera or by an oversman, 

3. A foreman in a colliery; = OVERMAN 3. 

1863 Mining Rep. W. Scot., Enforced by the occasional 
seed the underground oversman, particularly in long-wall 
working. 

+Oversmite, v. Obs, [Oven- 13.) trans. To 
exceed or go beyond in siniting. 

a14s0 Fysshynge w. ak, fe (1883) 18 Se pat ye never ouer 
smyt pe strynght of 3owr lyne for brekyng. 

Oversmorke, v. [OvER- 8, 23,27.) _ 

1. ¢rans. To cover over with smoke or the like. 

1855 Baowntnc Uf at Villa v, The hills over-smoked 
behind by the faint grey olive-trees. 

. teér. and ref. To smoke too much, 

1890 Cornk. Mag. Oct. 417, [ work as hard as I can and 
oversmoke myself and am happy. 2895 Jiertm. Gaz. 26 Oct. 
3/1 [He] may have drunk too much tea..or oversmok 

Oversnow,, v. folic. [OvER- 5.] trans. To 
whiten over with or as with snow. 

¢1600 Suaxs, Sonn. v, Sap check’d with frost and lusty 
leaves quite gone, Beauty o'ersnow’d, and bareness every 
where. 1! RYDEN “Encid y. $33 Ere age unstrung my 
nerves, or time o'ersoow'd my hi 

Oversoa‘r, v. [OvER- 1,5.) ‘rans. To soar 
above, fly over the summit of. _ 

1591 Syivester Du Bartas 1. vii. 623 As the wie Wilde- 

eese, when they over-soar Cicilian Mounts. 1822 Swzuizy 
SE piparch. 16 Itoversoared this low and worldly shade. 3839 
Batay Festus (1848) xxi. 268 My mind o’ersoars The stars. 

+Over-sob, v. Obs. rare. [f. OvER- 26 + Sor 
v) trans. To charge with excess of moisture. 

1664 Eveivn Syfoa (1776) 41 That cast no seeds into 
the earth whilst it either actually rains, or that it be over- 
sobh’‘d, till moderately dry. 

Over-soft, -solemmn, ctc.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-soli‘citous, 2. [Ovzn- 28.] Exces- 
sively or unduly solicitous. So O-ver-solicitude. 


ay 2 8 Feb, My being over-solicitous 
Pry S| Fe Feady tareproach her do make 


her worse. 1731 SUuAFTESA. ChAarae, (173711 
sollicitous regard to private good. 

Jat. (1834) IT. soy An over: ude 
misguidea the judgment. 


1. 
4 


OVER-SOON. 


O-ver-soo'n, adv. (a.) [Over- 30: cf Over 
adu, 11.] Too soon; t+ too cuekty or readily (08s.). 

1340 Hamroe Pr. Conse. 3907 Penance. done Parchaunce 
over reklesly and over sone. ¢1440 Facod's Well 153 As 
whann a man sweryth ouersone,.. & whanne he hath don, 
he repentyth hym. @1586 Sionev (J.), The lad may prove 
well enough, if he oversoon think not too well of himself. 
1634 W. Tiawnyr tr. Sadsac’s Lett, (vol. 1.) 97 Having 
over-soone desired them. [Now usually two wor s.] 

+B. adj. Too early; too ready or quick. Ods. 

1586 Sioney Arcadia w. (1622) 415 Lamenting..such as 
the turtle-ltke loue is wont to make for the euer oner-soone 
losse of her onely Joued make. 

+ O-verso're, adv. Obs. ; 
adv,] Too ‘sore’; tov severely or violently. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 280 (MS. B) Pys Edwyne was pus 
kyng pre 3er, and somde) more, And pat lond vor ys debe 


f, OVER- 30+ Sore 


ne wep no3t ouersore [v.7. no ping sore]. ¢1460 Fortrscun | 


Abs, & Linz, Mon. x. (1885) 133 It is not good a kynge to 
oner sore charge his peple. 1568 Ascuam Scholent, (Arh.) 
34 Thies sciences, as they sharpen mens wittes ouer moch, 
so they change mens maners ouer sore, 

Over-sorrow to -sour: see OVER-, 

O-ver-soul, [Over- 2.] Emerson’s name 
for the Deity regarded philosophically as the 
supreme spirit which animates the universc; used 
by later writers in the same or an analogous sense. 

1841-4 Emzason £ss., Over-soul 270-1 That great nature 
in which we rest as the earth lies in the soft arms of the 
atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul within which exch 
man's particular being is contained and made one with all 
other, 1856 R.A. Vaucnan J/yséics (1860) II. 19 With the 
American [Emerson], every elevated thought merges man 
for a time in the Oversoul. 1887 H. R. Haweis Lf. of Ages 
1. i. 4 The Divine Spirit, the Great Oversoul has always 
been in contact with the human spirit. 

Oversownd,v. A/us. (Over-1e.J] (See quot.) 

1852 SEIDEL Organ 43 If the wind be too strong, the pipes 
oversound (or produce the higher octave of the tone they 
ought to sound). 

Oversow (davaisdw), v, [In OF. ofersdwan, 
f. ofer-, OVER- + Sow v.; cf. OD. obarsdian, OMG. 
ubarsden, all repr. late L. sugerséminare (Vulg.).] 

1. ¢rans. To sow (seed) over other seed, or a 
crop, previously sown. [Oven- 1, 8.] 

¢975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xii. 25 Cuom feond his and ofer- 
seow weod |superseminauit zizania] in midle bes hwates. 
1865 W. ALLEN in Fulke Con/ut. Purg. (3577) 409 It was 
long after ouersowen, xs8z N. T. (Rhem.) Afaét. xiii. 25 
His enemy came and oversowed cockle among the whente. 
1610 Boys Ws. (1629) 182 In Heaven Lucifer over-sowed 
Pride. ..In Paradise Satan over-sowed disobedience. 1887 
T.W. Atties Throne Fisherman 487 Enemies, who while 
men sleep, oversow tares upon that good seed. 

2. To sow (ground) wth seed in addition to 
some already sown. [OvER- 8, 20.] 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 25 Pa com his feonda sum and 
ofer-seow hit mid coccele on middan pam hwaete. 1616 
T. Avams Soud's Sickness Wks. 1861 1. 480 Whilst he sleeps, 
the enemy over-sows the field of his heart with tares. 1882 
G. F, Pentecost Out of EgyAt viti. 195 The Devil .. came 
by night and oversowed the field with tares. 

3. ‘To scatter seed over, to sow with seed. Also 
Jig. in pa. pple. Stvewn over with something, 
bestrewn, besprinkled, spotted (I. parsemdé). 
(Over. 8.] 

@ 1618 Syi.vester Panaretus 125 An Azure Scarf, all over- 
sow'n With Crowned Swords. 1648-60 Hexitam, Een Overs 
zacyt, ofte Gortigh vercken, an Oversowne or a Meazied 
Hogge. 3894 G. F. X. Gaireitn tr. Fouard’s Christ 1.303 
He likened it toa land which, being once oversown, ‘pro- 
duces its fruit of itself’. 

4. To sow too much of (seed); to sow too much 
seed upon (land), [Oven- 27.] 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., To oversow one’s wheat. 

Overspan (d:vaispx'n), v. [OVER- 10, 22.] 

1, “rans. To extend above and across (something 
else) from side to side, as a bridge or the like; to 


span; in quot, 1§13, to cross over. 

1513 Douctas “neis mt. iii. 19 Wnder thy gard to schip 
we ws addres Ourspannand [fermensé] mony swelland seis 
salt. 1854 Owen in Cire, Se. (¢ 1865) IT. 87/2 hey overspan 
and protect. .the.. blood-vessels, 1884 Aposttor Feb. 100 
The heavenly arch that overspans the earth. : 

2. To exceed in width of span. (In quot. fig.) 

1649 G. Damiet Trinarch., Rich, 11, ccexvi, Mighty Casar: 
Hee who overspan’d All Souldiers in his conduct. 

+3. a@. To spaa (a space) with an arch or crossing 
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Overspeak (6:vaispi*k), v. Now rare. [OVER- 
27, 22.) 

1. ta. ¢rans. To speak of, or proclaim, too 
strongly; to overstate, exaggerale. Ods, 

1628 Br. Hatt Old Relig. (1686) Ded., If fame do not over- 
speak you there mre not many soils that yield either so 
frequent flocks or better fed. 1681 R. Fremine J ulfl. 
Scripture (1801) 11. ii. 16 A truth which none can overspeak, 
Yea where no possible hyperbole can ever be. 

b. nér. To speak too strongly ; to speak ex- 
travagantly, exaggerate. Also reff. in same sense. 

@1656 Haves Gold, Keut. (1673) 229 [He] extremely over- 
worded, and over-spake himself in his expression of it. a 1661 
Futrer Worthies, Hants. (1662) 5 Seing ill usage..may 
make a Sober man Overspeak in his passion, 

2. trais, To surpass or outdo in speaking. 

1826 Syp. Sautn Wes, (1859) II. 97/1 Mr. eee strives 
to out-paint Sir Thomas; Sir Thomas Lethbridge to over- 
speak Mr. Canning. i 

So O'verspea’king vé/. s6., too much speaking ; 
exaggeration; O'verspea‘king A//, a., that speaks 
too mutch, 


1609 Overaury Stale of France (1626) 28 In their Con- 


uersation, the Custome lof] shifting, and ouerspenking, lmth 
quite ouercome the shame of it. a1610 Hearey 7iico- 
Phrastus (1636) 28 Of ede. or Over-speaking. 1612 
Bacon £ss., Fudicature (Arb) 454 An ouerspeaking Iudge 
is no well tuned Pili 

Over-speculate, -speech, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overseas (Gu:vasspe'nd), v [OvER- 17, 13, 
26, 23. 

1. érans. To ‘spend’ or use till no longer fit for 
service; to exhaust, wear out. Usually in pa. pple. 
overspent: Completely ‘spent’, worn ont; ex- 
hausted with fatigue, tired out. arcA. 

a 1618 Ratxicn Royal Navy 27 They make their Ocum.. 
of old seere and weather-heaten ropes, when they are over- 
spent and growne..rotten. 1636 Dexxen Wonder of Kingd. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 239 Now I see th'art too farre gone, this 
lady hath overspent thee. 1697 Davorn Virg. Past. 1.10 
Harvest Hinds o’erspent with Toil and Heat. ee 16s 
Moaats Epic Hades u. 110 Where ofttimes overspent I lay 


| upon the grass. 


structure, to ‘throw’ (an arch, bridge, etc.) over 


aspace. Also adsol., in sfec. use: see qnot. Obs. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 49 Before it is closed up 
at the top, it is almost filled with Reed tera then they 
over-span the Arch. 47d. 109 The Place to receive the 
Fuel .. being over-span’d like an Arch. /éid., Instead of 
Arching, they friss-over, or_overaspan, us they phrase it, 
ie. they lay the end of one Brick nbont half way over the 
end of another, and so, till both sides meet within half a 
Bricks length, and then a bonding Brick at the top finishes 
the Arch. ¢1817 Fusris in Lect, Paint. xi. (1848) 541 
Michelungelo,.. by the perpetual use of a convex line, overs 
spanned the forms, 

Over-spangle, -spatter, ctc.: see OvER-, 

O:ver-spa‘rred (-spi'1d),a. [f Over- 28d+ 
Spank sé. + -ED2.) Of a ship: Having too many 
or too heavy spars (masts, yards, etc.), so as to be 


top-heavy. Hence fig. (Nawt. slang), unsteady. 

1891 Echo 18 Jan., They say that our ships draw too much 
water, are over-sparred. 1890 Crarx Russet Qcean Trag. 
1. i. 8 He could have carried a whole bottle .. withont ex- 
hihiting himself as in the least degree oversparred, 


b. In reference to the force of a storm, life, 
time: (in fa. pple.) Spent, at an end. 

1826 E. lavinc Badyloa U1. vt. 100 Till this last storm of 
the terrible ones being overspent [ete.]. Hie Battey Festus 
(1848) 6/2 When this vain life o’erspent Earth may some 
purer beings’ presence hear. 

2. a. To spend more than (a specified amount) ; 


lo exceed in expenditure. 

1667 Perys Diary 10 Apr., It is plain that we do overspend 
our revenue. 1895 Daily News 26 Apr. 2/4 At present they 
were over-spending their income of 60,000¢. by 9,000/. a year. 

b, Tospend in excess or beyond what is necessary. 

1857 Gen. P. Tuompson Andi Adt1. xxiv. 89 The principal 
argument..that what one man over-spends, some oles must 
gain ;—in short the old argument in favour of luxury. 

ec. reff. and intr, ‘lo spend beyond one’s means. 

1890 Sfeelator 7 June, Although Italy has not overspent 
herself like France. 

Hence Overspent (+ overspended) ffi. a. 

a@3s86 Sionry Arcadia (1622) 241 Such whom any dis- 
contentment made hungrie of change, or an ouer-spended 
want, made want a ciuill warre. 1 2H. Brooke Fool 
of Quad. (1809) 1. 66 Slowly leading their over-spent horses. 

O-verspill, sd. [Over- 5.) That which is 
spilt over or overflows; usually fig., esp. of surplus 
population leaving a country. 

1884 Pall MallG.8 Nov. 12/1 A colony capable of receivin 
the overspill of her population, or of ficaie ie her with all 
tropical produce. ae Baatne-Goutp J rag. Caesars 1, 206 
Ip the middle ages the overspill of the men became merce- 
naries to foreign courts. 1899 Edin. Rev. Oct. 289 This 
stream is nn overspill from the main river. c 

Overspi'll, v. (Over- 5.) frazs. To spill 
over the edge of the containing vessel. 

18ss Bawey Afystie 7 Ere earth Like the libation of a 
crowned bowl, O'erspilled the depths of the unknown abyss. 
1887 G. L. Tayior Centennial Poen: 13 Apr., Her Newton, 
born_a quart cup not o’erspilling. 

+ Overspin, v. O45, rare. [OVER- 18.] rans. 
To spin out, protract too much. 

1643 Cartwricnt On Death Sir B. Grentill 34 Things 
were prepar'd, debated, and then done, Not rashly broke, or 
vainly overspun. a 

Overspire to Oversplit: see OvER-. 

Overspread (d:vaispre'd), v. [OE. ofer- 
spredan, f. ofer-, OVER-8,9; ia MHG. siberspreiien.) 

l. ¢rans. To spread (something) over or npon 


something else; to diffuse over a place or region. 
6961 Rule St. Benet liii, (Schrder 1885) 84 Beon ber symble 
bedd genihtsumlice oferspraedde, ¢1375 Cursor Af. 5486 
(Fairf.) pe ospring pat cf tonentl bred_was mykil in lande 
ouerspred. 1567 Gude § Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 173, This nycht 
I call Tdolatrie, The clude ouerspred, Hypocresie. 4 
2. To spread something over (something else) ; 
to cover with something spread upon the surface. 
€1386 Cuaucer A’nt.’s 7, 2013 After this, Theseus hath 
ysent After a heere, and it al oner spradde With clooth of 
gold. 3608 Suaxs. Per. 1, ii, 24 With hostile forces he'll 
o‘erspread the land. 1860 Hawrtuorne Maré. aun (1878) 
Tl. x. 104 Dealers had... overspread them with scanty 
awnings. 1879 Brownine fda fvanoviteh 222. ‘ 


b. in passive with wéhk (the subject heing left 


| indeterminate). 


€ 1275 Lay. 19045 Was put kineworpe bed Al mid palle oner 
Sprad. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints vit. (Facobus minor) 8x3 Al 
pe feld, Fat wes our-sprad With fare quhyte dew a-bout put 
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sted. 1663 Mirr. Alag., Buckinghau vi, Northampton 
fyeld with armed men crespred. 1647 May f/tst. Paré. in. 
ii. 55 The whole Kingdome..was now overspread with a 
generall Warre. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. xit 261 High 
mountains overspread with trees. 1870 Bayant Jéiad 1. 1. 
jo Pyrasus Sacred to Ceres and o’erspread with flowers. 

3. Of a thing: To spread or extend over (some- 
thing else); to diffuse itself over; to cover com- 
pletely. 24. and fig. 

¢1208 Lay. 14188 Swa muchel lond..Swa wale anes bule 
hude zlches weies over-spreden. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 
7803 He wende him in to france, & pe contreie ouer spradde, 
& robhede & destruede. € 1330 Assuntp. Virg. 864 (B. M. 
MS.) A ly3t cloude..ouer-sprad hem enery man. 1426 Lyp. 
De Gutl. Pilgr. 14555 My mantel overspredeth al. 1594 
T. B La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1 9 Being heires of that 
corruption that hath ouerspread the whole nature of man. 
1697 Davoen lMirg. Georg. 1. 254 Here wild Olive-shoots o’er- 
spread the Ground. 1748 Smoi.Letr Red. Rand. xvii. (1804) 

You Scotchmen have overspread us..as the locusts did 
egypt. 1863 Gro. Exvior Nomola vi, A pink flush over- 
spread her face. adsol. 1651 C. Cantwaicut Cert, Relig. 
To Rdr., Surely, if Popery oversprend againe, barbarism and 
illiternteness is 2 most likely means to effect it. . 

Hence Oversprea‘ding vé/.s5d., the action of 
spreading over; pf/. a. that spreads over. Also 
O-verspread sd., the fact of spreading over ; concer. 


that which is spread over. 

1563 Man Alusculus’ Lougen pe, 16h, The heginning of 
sinne, and the ouerspreading of it abrode. 1610 Witier 
Hexapla Dan. 64 In the bedchamber there was an ouer- 
spreading vine made of gold. 1627 Sanpeeson Serv. 1. 265 
Those general truths, which by the mercy of God were 

reserved umid the foulest overspreadings of popery. 1826 

Haut Wés, V1. 34 The oversprending of thick darkness. 
1866 Reader 31 Mar. 331 The main contour of surface..was 
nequired prior to the overspread of the glacial series. 


Overspring, 7. ([Over- 1, 5: cf. OTIG. 
ubarspringan, MUG. & Ger. tiberspringen.) trans. 
To spring or leap over; fig. to surmount. 

61386 Cuavcea Frankl. 7. 332 That fyue fadme at the 
leeste it ousrepryti The hyeste Rokke, 1801 W. Taytor 
in Afonthly Mag. X11. 583 An Arabian wildness of fancy,.. 
which seldom shakes off the costume, or oversprings the 
range of Arahian idea. 1847 Emerson Poents, Ha/iz Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 479 Bring wine, that 1 overspring Both worlds at 
a single leap. 

Oversprinkle, v. [Over- 8.] 
sprinkle over, besprinkle. 

1563 Homilres 1. Rebellion v1. (1859) 593 So is there no 
couniry.. which .. hath not been oversprinkled with the 
blood of subjects. 1576 Gascoigne Devyll's Will, Item 
1 geve to the Butchers new freshe blood to ouersprinkle 
their stale mete that it may seme..newly kylled. a 184 
Por Bells Poems (859) 73 ‘Ihe stars that oversprinkle All 
the heavens. 

+ Overspu'rn, 2. Ods. rave, [OvER-6.] trans. 
To kick over, overturn with the foot. 

€ 1495 ae % etc, in Skedton’s Wks. (1843) H. 392 Caused 
to surrendre Lyfe vp to Deth that al ouerspurnet! 

Oversqueak, -squeamish: see OVER-. 

+ Overstard, fa. pple. Obs. [f. OVER- 21 + stad, 
later Step, placed: cf. Bestep fa. pple. sense 4.] 


Overset, overwhelmed. , 

1330 R. Beuxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12770 Anoper strok 
he scholde hane had, But wip be Romayns bey were ouerstad. 

Overstaff, -stain, -stalled: see OvER-. 

+Overstand, v. Obs. [Over- 1, 17: cf. 
MUG. siberstdn, Ger. tiberstehen.] 

1. trans, To stand over; to stand beside. 

€3330 Amis & Anvil. 1985 Y bad him fain Forsake the 
lazer in the wain, That he so ouerstode [cf. 1970 over him 
stode a naked swain}, 

_2. To stand, endure, or stay to the end of; to 
get through; to ontstay, overstay. 

1600 App. Aaaot Erg. Yonah 168 If they can over-stund 
that journey and escape well from danger. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace Ab, P66 How, if you huve overstood the time of 
mercy? 1784 J. Portes Virtuous hs a 1.51 She was 
too nice and particular. .and so overst her market. 


+ Overstart, v. Obs.rare. [OvER- §.] trans. 
‘Yo ovyerleap, miss, ‘skip’, omit. 

¢ 31420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1593 Som of the felyshyp 
that I there say, In all thys whyle, haue I onerstert. 


Overstate (duvarstat), v.  [f. OvEer- 27, 26 
+Srarte sd, and v.] F 
+1. Zo over-state if: to assume too great ‘slate 


or statelincss ; to play the grandce to excess. 00s. 
1639 Futtea Holy War tv. xix. (1647) 202 Or else that 
they should over-state_it, turn Tyrants, and only exchange 
their slnvery by becoming vassals to their own passions. 
2. trans. ‘Yo state too strongly; to exceed the 


limits of fact in stating; to exaggerate. : 

1803 W. TayLor in Ann. Rev. 1. 397/2 If Sir, Francis 
Burdett has overstated the misgovernment of a prison, ap- 
propriated for the seditious, he [etc.}, 1837 Syp. Satu Let. 
Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 1). 279/2, 1 hate to overstate 
my case, 1873 SyMONDS GE. Poets x. 324 To say that the 
Greeks hud no conceits, is perhaps overstated. 

Overstatement (dvaiste'tmént). [OVER- 
29b.] The action, or an act, of overstating; 
statement which exceeds the limits of fact; exag- 
geration. 5 

1803 W. Tayor in Ann. Rev. 1. 397/2 It does not appenr 
that his account was an overstatement nt the time, 1848 
Mitt Pel. Econ. 1. 168 This. .is one of those over-statements 
of ntrue principle, often met with in Adam Smith. 31874 
Gtanstone in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 673 In commenting on 
overestatement I do not seek to understate, 


trans. To 


OVERSTAY. 


Overstay (duvasté"), v. [Over- 18.] rans. 
To stay over or beyond (in time). 

1646 Br. Haut Satan's Fisry Darts guenched 1, vi, Now 
that he onety over-stayes the timg of our misgrounded 
expectation, 1668 Ormonde ALSS.in 10th Rep, Hist, MSS. 
Cons, App. ¥. 71 Overstayed leave [of absence], caused hy 
illness. 1858 Mrs, Cariyie Left, 11. 369 Fear of aver-staying 
one's welcome. 1852 B. Tavior /fome & Abroad Ser. u. 11. 
x. 194 We had already overstayed by a fortnight the time 
which we had altotted to our visit. 

Overstayed (d::vassta'd), a. Nant, [OvER- 
28.] Too heavily stayed; having the stays too rigid. 

1880 fimes 25 Dec. 7/4 Ship's efficiency not whnt my 
recollection of such a ship should be; masts overstayed, 

+ Oversta-ys, adv. pir. Obs, [f. OVER prep. 
+Sravsb.: cf. Over- 31.] Over to the other tack : 
in quots. jig. 

1637 Gi.Lesein Lug. Pop. Cerem. ut, iii, 17 Aretheir mindes 
so aktened from us? nnd must we he altogither drawne over- 
stayesto them? /é/d. vii. a7 When they had both spoken 
and disputed against them; what drew them overstayes to 
contend for them? 

Over-steadfast to -stent: see OVER-. 

Overstejzing: sce Ovensty v. Os, 

Overste'p,v. [OE. ofersteppan, f. ofer- OVER- 
5, 12; =OHG. ubarstephen, Du. overstappen.] 
trans, To step over or across; to pass beyond or 
to the other side of (n boundary or thing material 
or immaterial), Also ¢éntr. 

a 1000 Lamb, Ps, xvii, 30 (Bosw.) Icofersteppe weall [fraas- 
gvediar murum), 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1, xii. 32 They 
ouerpresse and onerstep one ouer that other, 1§92 GRkENE 
Philomsia Wks. (Grosart) X1. 126, 1 will onerstippe the 
conceit of mine own folly. 1871 R. Exus Catuélus lxxxviii. 

Infamy none o’ersteps, nor ventures any beyond it, 1875 
Gaver ‘oly Rom. Earp, xx. (ed. §) 363 France..by the 
annexation of Piedmont, had overstepped the Alps. 

So O-verstep s4., an act of overstepping or pass- 
ing beyond a limit. 

183-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 64 This apparent 
overstep, be it what it may, in the march of insanity beyond 
that of the population of the country, is a real retrogression. 

Overstien, -stihen: see OvERSTY v. Ods. 

Over-astiff, -stifle, etc.: see OVER-. 

O:ver-sti'mulate, 7. [OvEn- 27.]  fraus. 
To stimnlate too much or excessively; to over- 
excite, (Chiefly in pa. pie.) So O-ver-stiimulated 

fél.a.; O-ver-stimula'tion. 


Enceworatu Pract, Educ. (1822) 1. 331_It is the | 


t 
delay of an over-stimulated temper. 1835-6 Tovo Cycé. 
Anat. I, 678 Over-stimulation,.of the minute vessels of the 
lungs hy the dark blood. 1865 Dicxnns A/ut. Hy. 11. xii, 
Over-stimulated by them feelings which rouses a man up. 


+ Overstink, v. Oés. [Over-22, 21.) frans. 
To stink more than; to drown the stench of. 

1610 Swans, Zrmip. iv. i. 184, I teft them I’ th’ filthy 
mantled poote,..There dancing vp ta th’ chins, that the 
fawle Lake Ore-stunck their feet. 

Overstock (évasstgk), 56. [OvER- 8c, 2 d.] 

+1. pi. Knee-breeches ; cf. wether-stocks. Obs. 

1565 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 177 Item to Samuatt 
Pulilayne a pare of black overstocks, cute in tong paynes. 
1573-80 Baret Adv. B 1160 Breeches, or mens ouerstockes. 

2. A snperabundant stock or store; n supply in 
excess of demand or requirement, 

1710 Stesie Zatler No. 195 ns This over-stock of Beauty, 
for which there are so few Bidders, calls for an immediate 
Supply of Lovers and Husbands. 1957 Herald No. 12 
(1758) J, 196 This drain of an overstock of corn can be no 
Other than that of exportation to foreign conntries. 1885 
Howents Silas Laphant (1891) I. 158 There's an overstock 
in everything, and we've got..to shut down. 

Overstock (du:vaistgk), v. [Over- 27.] 
trans. To stock to excess; to supply with more 
than is reqnired; to fill too full, overcharge, glut. 

1649 Burrux Eng. Jinprov. /epr. (1659) Ded., Every man 
laies on at random, and as many as they can get, and so 
Overstock tbe same. 1676 Townson Decalogue 536 Some 
of those fish, wherewith I find his ponds to be overstockt. 
cc Jsrrerson IV rif, (x859) II. 539 In consequence of the 

ag treaty, their oils flowed in, and overstocked the 
Market. 1842 in Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 11. 383 Every 
Jadicious (armer will be carefut not 10 over-stock his land, 

Hence O:versto'cked f//. a., -sto’cking v0/. 56. 

1719 W. Wooo Surv. Trade 298 The overstocking of a 
Country with goods may lessen the gain of particular Mer- 
chants, 1865 Saf, Rev. 5 Aug. east The treatment which 
fish bestow on each other in an overstocked pond. 


Over-stoop, -stowed, etc. : see OvER-. 


Over-storied, 2. pple. [OveR-8.] Covered 
with stories or historical paintings, 

1855 Browninc Cleon 53 The Peccile, o'er-storied its whole 
length. .with painting, is mine too, 

TO-versto:ry. 4rck. Obs. [f. OvER a. + 
Story.] An upper story; sfec. n clerestory. 

@ 1490 Botoner {fin. (Nasmith, 1778) 78 Item in te ovyr- 
historie sunt 10 fenestra. /did. 82 Et quaclibet fenestra in le 
Oovyrstorye continet § panellas glasentas. 

Overstrain (suvoistrz-n), sb. [OVvER- 29 b.] 
Excessive strain; the sct of overstraining or fact 
of being overstrained. 

1754 Ricuarpson Grandison (181) V1. 144 (D.) It was 
such an overstrain of segrosity from him that it mighe well 
overset him, 1854 H. Minrea Sek. & Schnz, (1858) 5 Such 
was his state of exhaustion, in consequence of the previous 
Overstrain on every nerve and muscle. 1878 Ho.aroox //ye. 
Brain tor How ts the merchant to avoid mental overstrain? 
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Overstrain ((:voistr2!'n), v. 

+1. ¢rans. ‘Vo strain, stretch, or extend (some- 
thing) over or across, Oés. rare. [OveEn- 10.] 

1575 Lanewam Lef, (1871) 51 Which, with a wire net.. 
eeuen and tight, waz al ouerstrained. 

+2. To go beyond in straining or exertion ; to 
surpass in effort. Obs. rare. [OveER- 22.) 

1590 Garene NV, foo fate (1600) 18, 1 hane..songht to ouer- 
match thy father in pollicie, as he ouerstraines vs in iealouste. 

3. To strain too mach, subject to excessive straln ; 
to stretch or exert (an organ or faculty) more than 
itwill bear. [Over- 27.] a. //¢, or in a sical sense. 

1589 R. Haavev P/, Pere. (1590) a Nener will I overstraine 
my strength. 1640 Br, Hae Chr. Afoder. (ed. Ward) 28/2 
He so overstrained his lungs, in calling upon his troops, that 
he presently died. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) 
1.36 At last. .[they] overstrain their sinews. .and are crip tes 
ever after. 1873 Elamerton /nte//. Life 1. vii, (1875) go You 
tte ¥ sacrifice your eyesight by overstraining it. 

ke 

1633 Be. Hat. Occas, Medit, (1851) 148 His justice wilt 
not let his mercy be Meerstsiinel 3 Miss Burney 
Cectlia yu. v, Those scruples..she herself thought might be 
overstrained. 1863 J. G. Nicnots Herald 4 Geneal, 1. 497 
This argument is greatly overstrained. 

ce, absol, or intr. 

3703 CoLinr Ess. Mor, Subj. 1. (1709) 76 To endeavour 
not to Please is Ill-nature; altogether 10 Neglect it, Folly; 
and to Over-strain for it, Vanity and Design. a 174s Onn- 
mixonin Southey's Comm.-pl. BR. 1V.261/1 Writersofcomedy 
are very apt to overdo and overstrain, in complacency to the 
judgment of their audience. 

Hence O:verstrained £//. a. (whence O:ver- 
strai‘neduess); O:verstrai‘ning v/.sd.and pAla. 

tso9 Tuyyne Autmady. (1875) 57 Vt maye, after a harde 
and onerstreyned sorte, beare sommie sence. 1671 F, Puensrs 
Reg. Necess. 417 An overstreining conjecture which is not 
here endeavonred to be asserted. 1695 Drypen Observ. 
Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting § 54 With overstraining and 
earnestness of finishing their pieces, they often did them 
more harm than good. 1839 Baitey Festus (1852) 74 That 
eye which..Beams close upon me tilt it hursts from sheer 
O'erstrainedness of sight. 1859 ‘Tensvson Fivien 372. As 
some wild turn of anger, ora mood Of overstrain'd affection. 

O-ver-strai't, ¢. [f. Over- 28 + Srrat a] 
+a. Too strict or severe. O45. b. Too narrow. 

rg38 Starxey England 1. iti.197 Dethe ys oner-strayte 
panayechment for al such theft pryncly commyttyd. 156: T. 

Tony tr. Castigtione's Courtycr it. (1877) Pvijb, Kepte vender 
with ouerstreight looking to, or beaten of their husbandes or 
fathers. 164§ Br. Hatt A’emedy Discontents gs For the 
enlarging of their over-sirait lodgings, hard at work. 

SoOver-strai‘tly adv. ; O'ver-stral‘tuess. Also 


O:ver-straiten v, 

rg7t GoLoinc Calvin oa Ps. xvii. 1 Some take the woorde 
overstreightly, xs80 Hot.vaano Treas. Fr. Tong, Severtte, 
crneltic, onerstraightnesse. 1679 Punter Jfoder, Ch. Eng. 
(1843) 160 The fourth Commandment doth not bind Christians 
over-streightly. 1735 PAid Trans, XXXIX. 58 Uo prevent 
the ere that re-unites the Wound. .from overstreightening 


the al, 
Overstream (6:vaistr?m), v. [OvER- 9.] 
trans. To stream over or across; to flow over in 


nstream. Hence Overstreaming f//. a. 

1616 Havwaro Saact, Troub, Soul 1. ¥. (1620) 74 When 
an vniuersall flond of fire shall ouer-streame the whole 
world. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 478 The fulness of the 
over-streaming Loveof God. 1864 Tennyson /s/ef 20 Over- 
stream'd and silvery-streak’d With many a rivulet high 
against the Sun, 

Over-strength: see OvER- 29. 

Overstre‘tch, v. [Over- 27, 10; in sense 2 
=MUHG. wberstrecken.] 

1, trans, To stretch too much, or beyond the 
proper Iength, amount, or degree. /if. and fig: 

Overstreit in quot. 1330 appears to be for overstretht 
(= overstretched); but may possibly be = overstrait. 

¢ 3330 R. Bruny Chron, Wace (Rolls) 13370 How beir hap 
was ner oner-streit, And how Vtred was ber socour. 1388 
Wyenir tCor. x. t4 For we onerstretchen [superertendinus] 
not forth vs, as not stretchinge to jon. 15sa Act 5 4 6 
Edw. Vi, c. 6 § x Clothiers..practise Falshood..by over- 
stretching them upon the Tenter. 1590 Maztowe Za'tw. //, 
1, ii, x58 The murmuring Commons, overstretched, break. 
4735 Bracken in Burdon J’ocket Farrier 26 note, The 
Muscles of the Shoulder being overstretched or relaxed. 
1868 Mirman S¢, Panl’s 7 This supremacy, however it 
may have been overstretched hy Elizabeth herself. 

2. a. To stretch (something) over or scross, b. 


To stretch or extend across elas 

1433 Jas. I Xingis Q. clxiv, And on the quhele was lytill 
void space, Wele nere oure-straught frolawe vnto hye. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVI. 821 That.line of arches which over- 
stretches London, 

So O-verstretch sé. ; O'verstre‘tched (-strevt{t) 
pil. a; Overstretching 2'6/. 5d. 

1631 SANDERSON Serv, (1681) I]. 9 The preeminence of a 
g name thns far just, beware ye make not unjust hy 
over-stretching. 1676 Wiseman CAtrurg. Treat. 1. xxi. 111 
The Tumour was..gangrened by reason of the overstretching 
of the Skin, 1760-72 11. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) II, 101 
‘The already over-stretched thread of his age and infirmities. 
1769 De Foe's Towr Gt. Brit, 1.257 The prodigious Compass 
of this great Arch .. appears ie an Over-stretch, or an 
Extreme, 1806 H. K. Wire Let, to Maddock 17 Feb., A 
very slight over-stretch of the mind in the daytime. | 1861 
WS. Perry fist. Ch. Eng. 1. xiv. 519 One of the suicidat 
counsels of an overstretched and impossible conformity, 


Overstrew (-stri#, -strdu'), «. Forms: see 
Strew. [Over- 8: cf. MHG. serstronwer, G. 
tberstreuen, Du. overstrooijen.] 


OVERSTRUNG. 


1. trans. To strew or sprinkle (something) over 
something else. 

r57o Lavins Manip, 181/6 To Querstrowe, supersternere. 
1798 G. Mivcuece ur, Karsten's Mtin. Leskean Alnseuns 294 
Iron Ore, with overstrewed Crystals of Copper Pyrites. 

2. To strew or sprinkle something over (some- 
thing else); to oversprinkle with. (Chiefly in 

pa. pple.) 

1578 Lytx Dodoens v. i. 545 The leaves be..as ifthey were 
ouerstrowen with meale or flower, rgga SHaka Men. 4 Ad. 
1143 The top o'erstraw'd With sweets. @ 1661 Funten 
Worthics % (1662) 20 Were the Subject we treat of over- 
strewed with Ashes, (like the floor of Bells Temple), 1708 
J. Putuirs Cyder i. 27 The a epee all o'er-strown 
with Tribes Of greedy Insects, 1868 Locxven Guillenin's 
Ieavens (ed. 3) 400 Brilliant spirals, overstrewn with q multi. 
tude of stars. 

O-ver-stri‘ct, ¢. [Over- 28.} Too strict, 

1607-12 Bacon £ss., Counsel (Arb.) 320 Where there hath 
bene, either an overgreatnesse in one [Counseltor], or an 
over-strict Combinacton in diverse. 1862 Gou.aurn Pers. 
Relig. 147 The fear of being accounted over-strict, method- 
istical, puritanical or what not. 

So O-ver-stri‘otly adv.; O-ver-stri‘ctness. 

a 1653 Gouce Comm. feb. i. 6 (1655) 50 A faithfull Inter. 
preter stands not overstrictly upon the letter, /drd. xii. 25, 
366 Misconceit of the over-strictnesse of the Gospel, terming 
i'cards’,"bonds', 18:8-Go Wuateny Compl. Bh, (1864) 
"Octane aes may have led to a rebellious reaction. 

verstride (-straid), v. [OveR- 5, 10, 13, 
22, 26; cf. MLG. overstriden.] 
1. To stride over or across, a. ¢rans, To pnss 


or move across (something) by striding. 

erz00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 111 Here he ie stridende fro 
dune to dune, and oner strit be cnolles. 1976 Turserv. 
Venerte 68 Vou must looke..amongest the fearnes and 
small twigges the whiche he hath overstridden. 1690 Srensex 
FLO. ua. vi, 31, 2861 Ad Wear Round V. 14 A man o'er- 
strides the tomb, and drops beneath. 

b. To stretch the legs across; to stand or sit 
with one leg on ench side of; to bestride, 

1508 Dunaar #lyfing 209 Strait Gibbonis air, that nevir 
ourstred ane horse. 1591 Srenser Xarnes of Tite 541 From 
the one he could to th’ other coast Stretch his strong thighes, 
and th’ Ocean overstride. 1855 Browninc Bf. Blougram's 
A fot, 393 Vou see one lad o'erstride a chimney-stack, 1875 
Jowett (lato 11. 107 The Great Protector. .overstrides 
others, and stands like a colossus in the chariot of State. 

tc. intr. To pass or cross over, Obs. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5477 Ouire-stride par any strange 
man,..Pai droje pam doun in-to be depe. 

2. trans. To stride or extend beyond; fig. to go 
beyond, surpass. 

1637 Gsivesrix ag. Pop. Cerem. nu. vii. 28 Now our 
Opposites doe farre overmatch ns and overstride us in con- 
temion. 1642 Unset dar. Bhs. (Surtees) 50 Such x seeds. 
man doth overstride his cast, and therenpon cometh the 
lande to bee hopper-galde. 

3. intr. To take longer strides than is natural, 

1899 Hinuier in Iestur. Gaz. § Jan.o/1 For the first couple 
of miles I thought he was ' over-striding ‘, hut I soon found 
that the stride was his natural one. 

Overstri‘ke,v. [Over- 7, 23.] 

tL. a. frans. 7 To bring down a stroke npon; b. 
rif. to strike too far. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 630 Vith be ax he him oorstrsk. 
1 1686 Siwney Arcadia ut. (1590) 317 b, The fursaken Knight 
oncr-strake himself so, as almost he came downe with his 
owne strength. 1596 Spenser #. QO. v. xe 8 For ns he in 
his rage him overstrooke, He, cre he conld his weapon 
backe repaire, lis side all bare and naked overtooke, 

2. Pianoforte-making (in overstriking 76/. sd. 


or fpl.a.). See quot. 

1880 Hiexins in Grove Dict. M/na. 11. 646/2 [Pape] repeated 
the old idea. .of an overstriking action—that is, the hammers 
descending upon the strings. /érd. 712/1 Both overstriking 
and understriking apparatus had occurred to Marin«, 

Overstring, v. Pianoforte-making. [OVER- 
1,10.) ¢razs. ‘I'o arrange the strings of (a piano) 
in two (or three) sets crossing over one another 


obliquely. So Overstringing 76/. 5d. 

1880 Hirxins in Grove Dict, Afsus. 11, 720/a The invention 
of overstringing has had more than one claimant. 1896 — 
Planoforte 21 tn overstrung grand pianos..the hars and 
scale are so adjusted as to overstring the bass at an angle 
which opens out in a double curve fan shape from the 
hammer striking-place down to the hitch-pins /bid. 22 


| Overstringing (sometimes dauble overstringing) prevails in 


the larger upright instruments of America and Germany. 

O-ver-stro‘ng, 4. [Over- 28.] Too strong, 
excessively strong (in various senses ; see STRONG). 

atzag Aacr, R. 254 Ne perf hit nont beoo so overstrong 
ase his [salue] was. 1477 Noxtow Ord. AdcA. v. in Ashm. 
Theatr. Chem. Brit. (1652) 73 Or Venamous, stinking, or 
over-stronge, x671 MILTON Samson 1590 O lastly over- 
stropg against thy self! 1897 Pop. Sei. Monthly Nov. 74 
This is not an overstrong statemcot. 

So O-ver-stro-ngly adv. , 

rgtx Snartess, Charac. (737 111, 370 Shou'd this effort 
be over-strongly express'd..the figure won'd seem to speak. 

Overstructure: see OVER- 18. 

O-verstru‘ng (stress shifting), fa. fp/e. and 
pfla. [OvER- 8c; and pa. pple. of OVERSTRING vj 

. Too highly strung; intensely strained. 

t8ro Scorr Lady of L. 1. vi, With fired brain and nerves 
o'erstrung. 1892 ZaNcwitt Bow Afystery 114 The overstrang 
nerves of the onlookers. | r i 

2. Of a piano: Having the strings arranged in 
two (or three) sets crossing obliquely over one 
another, 


OVERSTUDY. 


1880 Hirkins in Grove Dict. Mfus. U1. 720/2 [In] 1835.. 
Theobald Bochm..contrived an overstrung square, and an 
overstrung cottage piano. 1894 Westu:. Gaz. 15 Mar. 3/: 
Tu '5g the overstrung scale in which the strings are cispoued 
in fan-like form was invented. 

Overstud, -stuffed, ete.: see OVER-, 

O:verstu'dy (-ste'di), 7. [Over- 27, 23-] 
trans., refl., aad intr, To study too much, 

164t Mitton Ch, Govt. Concl., Wks, (1847) pit Fondly 
over-studied in useless controversies. a@165z Baome City 
Wit m. iv, Alas, he has overstudied himself ! 
Life Berkeley vit. 229 He had overstudied, we may suppose. 

So O-verstu'dy sd., excessive study. 

1855 MWestut. Rev. July 101 It is proved that students ruin 
their health by over-study. 
Eyes spoiled for life by over-study. 

+Oversty’, v. Obs. [OE. oferstigan, f. ofer- 
Over- 1 (6) + stlgan to mount, ascend: = OHG. 
ubarstigan, Goth. ufarsteigan.] trans, To rise or 
mount over or ahove (//t. and jig.); to surmount ; 
to transcend, surpass, excel. Hence ‘+ Oversty’ing 
vol. sb. (in quot. = passing over or across). 

¢893 K. AEcrrep Orvs. 1v. vi. § 4 He..on anre diegelre 
stowe pone munt oferstaz. agoo tr. Beda’s Kecl. Hist, w. ix. 
[xii.] (1890) 130 Ealle pine yldran..pu in meahte and in rice 
feor oferstizest. a@1175 Cott. Hont. 225 Pat flod wex pa 
and.. hit ofer-stah zlle duna. ¢ 1250 Will & Wit rin O. FE. 
Afisc, 192 Hwenne so wil wit ofer-stied, penne is wil and 
wit for-lore. 1382 Wve? /sa. xvii 2 In the ouerste3yng 
[1388 passyng ouer] of Arnon. 

sver-subscri‘be, v [Over- 27.] trans. 
To subscribe for (a loan, shares, ete.) in excess of 
the amount required. 

1891 Daily News 5 Nov. 2/2 Both Preference and Ordinary 


shares..being largely oversubscribed. 1894 JWVestm. Gaz. 
2a Sept. 3/3) he fourth and cheap edition ,,was much over- 
subscribed before publication, 


So O’ver-subscri‘ption. 

1896 Current Hist, (Buffalo N. Y.) I. 13: The large over 
subscription te the loan was 2 surprise to the country. 

O-ver-su'btle, 2. [OveR- 28.] Too subtle, 
excessively subtle. So O'ver-sn'btlety. 

1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon vii. 171 He weneth well 
hymselfe to be over subtyll. 1728 T. Coox Hesiod, Wks. § 

ays. 7? Son of Iapetus, o’er subtle, go, And glory in thy 
artful Theft below. 1833 J. H. Newman Artans tv. ii. (1876) 
297 Resisting .. the orthodox doctrine from over-subrlety, 
timidity, pride, restlessness, or other weakness of mind. 1870 
Lowe. Among my Bhs. Ser.t. (1873) 205 If they have been 
sometimes over-sxbtile, they... had the merit of first locking 
at his works as wholes, 

+O'ver-su:m, 5d. Ods. [OvER- 19.) A sum 
over and nbove a defined amount ; a surplus. 

1587 Harrison England t. xviii. (1878) ttt, 137 The bishop 
there had yearelie three or foure tunne at the least giuen 
him Momiue decimz, beside whatsoeuer ouer-summe of the 
liquor did acerue to bim by leases and other excheats. 

+ O:ver-su'm, v. Obs. [OveR- 27.] ¢raus. 
To estimate too highly, overrate. 

1627-47 Fettuam Resolves u xxii. 79 To let them goe with- 
out sorrowing or over-summing them, 

Over-superstitious: see OVER-. 

O-ver-supply’, 52. [OveR- 29 b.] An ex- 
cessive supply; a supply in excess of the demand 
or requirement. 

1833 Ht. Maarineau Cinnamon § Pearls vi. 102 A com- 
Pensaeice for the loss occasioned by an over-supply. ae 

Tier Pol, Econ. ut. xv. § 4 (2876) 250 Either from over-supply 
or from some slackening in the demand for his commodity. 

So O:ver-supply: v. frans., Lo supply in excess. 

1878 Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. ii, 20 Nothing must be overs 
supplied, that is manufactured in such large quantities that 
it would have been better to spend the labour in manu- 
facturing otherthings. 1890 'R. Bo.paEwooo’ Col. Keformer 
(1891) 2a1 We are not over supplied with resources..as yet. 

Over-sure, -susceptible, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ Overswallow, v. Obs. [OvER-6.] rans. 
To swallow down. 

1486 Bk, St, Albans C viij, Cut it and depart it as the 
hawke may ouerswolow it. 

Overswarm (-sw5:1m), v. 

1. intr. and ref. To*swarm to excess; to 
assemble in or grow to too great a swarm or 
crowd. [OveER- 27, 23.] 

1587 Gotoinc De Sfornay viii. (5617) 113 As folke ouer- 
swarmed ina place. 1679 M. Rusoen Further Disc, Bees 
25 That is the cause that Bees so often overswarm themselves, 

2. trans. To swarm over (a place or region); to 
spread over or cover with a swarm or multitude. 
Also adsol. or intr. (quot. 1875). [OvER- 9.] 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 443 These Flockes of Studientes.. 
ouer-swarme the whole land with regueries, robberies, and 
begging. 185: H. Metvitre }VAade xiv. 70 Let the English 
overswarm all India, 1875 Browninc Aristoph. Apol. 26 
When wave broke and overswarmed, and, sucked To bounds 
back, multitudinously ceased. 

3. To swarm beyond or in excess of. [OvEn- 13.) 

1897 Marv Kinestey IV. Africa 678 If you destroy the 
things that prey on them, they are liable to overswarm the 
food-producing power of their locality. 

So Overswa‘rming vd/, sb. (from sense 2). 

1698 Gaanewev Tacitus’ Aun, 1. Proeme (1622) 1 Untill 
they were by the ouerswarming of flatterers utterly dis- 
couraged. 1894 Earn, Rev. Oct. goo The successive over- 
swarming of Bulgarians, Magyars, Seljukian Turks, 

+ O-verswarth, sé. Obs. ? The surface sward. 

1649 Burne Lng. Improv. [npr. (1652) 144 The Mud of 
old standing pooles and ditches, the shovelling of Streets, 
and Yards, and Highwaies, the Overswarths of Common 
Lanes..is very good [for the land]. 
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Overswarth (GswGsp), v- 
swarth, var. of SWART a.] trans. 
cover with blackness. 

1822 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. LIL. 403 When towering 
clouds o’erswarth the sky. 

Oversway (6vaiswe!), sb. rare. [OVER- 2.] 
Sway or command over any one, ascendancy ; 
superior sway or command; overlordship. 

rjoz De Foz Meve Reform. 453 Where it gets a little 
oversway It hurriesall our Honesty away. 1902 W. Watson 
in Westm, Gaz, 13 June 9/2 Kingdom in kingdom, sway in 
oversway, Dominion fold in fold. 

Oversway (devarswé'),v. Now rare. [OVER- 
2, 22, 21, II, 3, 6.] 

+1. trans. Toexercise sway over, rule over, govern ; 
esp, to exercise power or dominion over one who or 
that which itself rules or ought to rule ; to domineer 


over, overrule, overmaster, overpower. Obs, 

1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron, (x807-8) 11. 299 The perplexed 
state of princes, chieflie when they are overswaied with 
forren and prophane power. ar600 Hooxer £cel. Pol, vit. 
viil § 5 A number of captains, all of equal power, without 
some higher to overswaythem. 1649 Mi.ton £rkou. ix, The 
parliament should oversway the King and not he the parlia- 
ment. 1680 Firmen Patriarcha ii. § 6 (Rtldg.) 29 Three 
parts of five. .have power to oversway the liberty of their 
opposites. . : "| " 

+b. Tosurpassin commanding quality ; toprevail 
over by superior authority, Ods. 

i6or Br. W. Baatow Defence 188 Not ouer-swaying the 
scriptures by authoritie and nomber. 1602 Suaxs, Ham. v, 
i. 252 Her death was doubtfull, And but that great Command, 
o’re-swaies the order, She should in ground vnsanctified 
haue lodg’d, Till the last Trumpet. a 1619 Fotngzay 
Atheom, 1. it. § 3 (1622) 13 This Authority .. ouersswayeth 
both all their reasons and authorities together. 1878 WV. 
Amer, Rev. CRXVU. 171 To oversway all other autbority. 

absol. 1894 Hooxea Eccl, Pol. 1. vii. § 7 As oft as the 
preiudice of sensible experience deth ouersway. 1648 Mitton 
Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 1. 319 Had not their distrust in a 
good Cause, and the fast and loose of our prevaricating 
Divines oversway'd. z me 

+. In reference to physical qualities; To over- 
power by superior strength or intensity. Ods. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. xii, 54 The sulphur. .doth exceed 
in qualitie the other two beginnings, and doth ouersway 
them, 1658 tr. Porta’s Nat. Magic xx. 396 Hot-waters of 
salt-waters..have a lightness that oversways the weight of 
the salt, ; ; 

+2. To lead, influence, or persuade into some 


course of action ; to prevail upon. Ods. 

1581 Sipnev Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 69 OQuer-swaying the 
memory from the purpose whereto they were applyed. r6or 
Suaks. Yul, C. 1. L 203 If he be so resolu'd, I can ore-sway 
him. 1619 Viscr. Doncaster Let. in Eng. & Gerns. (Camden) 
136 The reasons which overswayed me to adventure on the 
transgression. ¢1710 Swirt Change in Queen's Ministry 
Wks. 18412 I. 280/1 His ungovernable temper had over- 
swayed him to fail in his respects to her majesty's person. 

3. trans. and intr. To sway over; to cause to 
swing, lean, or incline to one side, or so as to be 
overtnrned; to swing or incline thus. 

r6zz F. Marxunam B&. War, iv. § 4. 15 If honor suffer or 
hang in the hallance, ready to bee ouerswaied with the 
poyze of iniurie, 1664 J. Weaa Stone-Heng (1725) 15 Such 

onderous Masses be subject to Over ee r74x HH. 
Decors Constantia Poems (1810) 397/2, By his bulk of 
cumb’rous poise o’ersway'd, Full on his helm receiv’d th’ 
adverse blade. 

Hence Oversway'ed f7/. a., Oversway‘ing vidi. 


sb, and ppl. a. 

601 Sta W. Coaxwatuis Disc, Seneca (1631)11 When any 
affection of the minde..usurps an ba ete authority. 
1611 Spaeo Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. § 105. 626 Permitting the 
depredation of himselfe and his whole Kingdome by Papall 
ouer-swayings. 1613 Beaum, & Fx. Coxcomd vy, i, Such an 
overswayed sex is yours. 1705 in W. S. Perry //ist. Coll. 
Anzcr, Col. Ch. 1.150 Now deliver'd from that Mighty 
overswaying Power. 

Over-sweated, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oversweep (-swip), v. [OvER-9,12.] ¢rans. 
To sweep over or across (a surface, boundary, ete.); 
to pass over with a sweeping motion. 

1611 Spano Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 123/21 The Sun to dis- 
solve them and the windes to over-sweepe them. 1820 
Byaon Mar. Fal. 1. ii. 147 To see your anger, like our 
Adrian waves, O’ersweep a bounds. 

O-ver-swee't, a. [OveER- 28.] Too sweet. 
So O:ver-swee'ten v.; O-ver-swee'tness, 

1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 25 Bread over sweet is 
a stopper, and bread over-salt is a drier. 1759 Sarai 
Frevoiwne Ctess of Dellwyn 1.287 Whomsoever Over-sweet- 
ness disgusted. 1901 Hest. Gaz. 8 Jan. 2/1 For a genera- 
tion which has discarded sugar, are they not over-swectened? 

Overswe'll, v. [Oven- 25, 27, 5, 13-] 

1. frans, or intr. To swell unduly, or to excess, 
(Chiefly in Aa. pple. overswollen.) 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 49 Ouer-swolne with 
your humours. @1619 Fotugnav Adheom. 1. vi. § 4 (1622) 
4 Monstrously ouerswolne with pride and vanity. ¢1745 

. Brooxe Last S$, Fokn Good in Coll, Pieces (2778) 11. 
xox Hence the Earth .. grew animated..and, through its 
emptiness, it became overswoln and overweening. 

2. trans. Of a body of water, ete.: To swell so 
as to overflow or cover. 

1595 Suaxs. Four u. i. 337 The currant.. Whose ATE. 
Shall leane his natiue channell, and ore-swell. pie 
fining shores, 1633 Ba, Hatt Hard Texts Amos v. 8 554 
Who causeth the waters of the sea to over-swell their bankes, 
1846 Por ¥% HW’. Francis Wks. 1864 ILI. 40 A natural .. flow 
of talk always overswelling its boundaries, 


f. Over- 8 + 
‘o darken over, 


| tiberswimmen: see OVER- 1, 8, 9.] 


OVERT. 


b. aédsol. or tnir. 

1599 Suans, Z7en. V, 1 L Let floods ore-swell 
fiends for food howle on. eeahe: REYNoLDS Hesciang a 
320 The Latter resisting the natural course of the streame.. 
makes it. .to overswell*on all sides, 

Hence Overswe'lling vé/. 5d. and fAl.a.; Over- 
swo'llen f/. a. 

1594 Nasne Terrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) 111. 268 The 
ouerswelling superabundance of ioy and greefe. 1652 J, 
Warisut tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox 1x. 189 The burthen of 
her overswollen Heart. 1695 J. Epwazps Perfect. Script. 
563 Yrépoyxa. ‘may better be rendred over-swelling, 

O-ver-swi'ft, a [OveER- 25, 28.] Too swift 
or rapid; excessively swift. 

4374 Cnaucer Boeih. tv. metr. vy. 103 (Camb. MS.) Whi 
pat Boetes the sterre vufeldith his ouerswifte arysynges, 
1638 tr. Bacon's Life § Death 221 A good strong Motion: 
But not over swift. 

Over-swilled, ete.; see OvER-. 

Overswi'm, v. [OE. oferswimman = MIIG. 
¢ trans. To 
swim or float over, aetoss, or upon. Hence Over- 


swimmer; Overswitmming 7v6/. sd. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2367 Oferswam 62 sioleda bigong sunu 
Ecgdeowes. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. v. metr. v. 132 (Camb. 
MS.) Oother beestis..betyn the wyndes, and overswymmyn 
the spaces of the lenge eyr, by moyst fleeynge. 16a S. 
Warp Lie of Faith 81 The Oile that euer ouerswitns the 
| Saeco? quantitie of water you can poure vpen it. 1633 P. 

LetcuER Purple [si u. xiv, The first from over-swimming 
takes his name. Vote, Epiploon (or overswimmer) descends 
below the navill, and ascends above the highest entrails, of 
skinny substance all interlaced with fat. a 1834 CoLzaipcr 
Picture 133 Dimness o'erswum with lustre. 


+ O-verswi'the, adv. Obs. In3 onerswude(ii). 
[OE. oferswide, £ ofer- OvER- 30 + swide very 
much, exceedingly.] Too greatly, too much; ex- 
ceedingly, excessively; very greatly. 

azroo O, £, Chron, an. 1086 Se cyng & pa heafod men 
lufedon swide and ofer swide gitsunge on golde and on 
seolfre. a1zzg Axcr. R. 408 So ouerswude he luued luue 
pet he maked hire his efring. a12g0 Owl & Night. 1518 
Overswibe pu hi herest. 

+ Overswi've, v. Ofs. In 2-3 -swifen. [f. 
Over- 2 + Swive, OE. swifan to move, ON. 
sulfa to rove, turn, sweep.}] ¢rans. To overcome, 


_ overpower. 


1200 Oaatn 1848 Patt Godess Sune shollde wel Pe deofell 
oferrswifenn. Jdid. 1884. 


+ O-vert, sd. Obs. rare. [a. OF. overt opening, 
sb. use of overt pa. pple. and adj.: see next.] 


L. An opening, aperlure. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 627 What comes fra pe What 
thurgh mouthe, what thurgh nese,.. And thurgh other overtes 
of his body. ¥ 

2. ? An opening, introduction. 

cx1qgo Carcaave Life St. Kath. i, 1302 Pe song pat bei 
sungen.. Was pis same: Sfonusns anrat sponsant; fe ouert 
per-too: Saluator uisitat idlaon. 

3. The open. /# overt = OF. a J’ouvert openly. 

1599 T. Mlovret] Sitkwormes so Let mountaine mice 
abroad in ouert lie. 

Overt (dvait), 2. Also 4 overte, 7-8 ouvert. 
[a. OF. overt, 131h c. otevert, pa. pple. : see next.) 

+1. Open, not closed; uneovered. Ods. 

€1384 Cuaucea A’, Fame 1, 210 The aire therto ys so 
overte.. That euery sovne mot to hyt pace. a rqgo Sir 
Degrev. 632 All of pall work fyn,..Anerlud with ermya, And 
ovest for pryde. 1460 Lybeans Disc, 126 Hys surcote was 
overt. 1gs2 Hutoar s.v. Aérod, That whyche is abrode, 
ouert, or without coueryng. 

b. Her. (See quot. 

- 1828-40 Beaav Encyel, Herald. 1. Dict., Overt, or Over- 
dure, terms applicable to the wings of birds, &c. when spread 
open..as if taking flight. ..It is, likewise, applied to 1aani- 
mate things, as a furse overt, meaning an open purse, 

2. Open to view or knowledge; patent, evident, 
apparent, plain, manifest; performed or carried 
out openly or publiely, unconcealed, not secret. 

13.. ££. Adlit. P. A. 592 In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte 
Pat spekez a part determynable. 1594 Canew Tasso (1881) 
96 She faines..Not see the mind whose words it ouert made, 
1600 HoLLano Liry nu. xiv. 53 Any open and ouvert sale of 
the kings goods. 1628 T'. Srzncen Logick 49, Parts..more 
overt, and better knowne. 1705 Stanuore Parafhr. I. 87 
The General Judgment shall extend, not only to Mens 
Overt, but even their most secret Acts, [1813 Bynon in 
Moore Lt/ (1875) 347 His vanity is ouverie, like Erskine’s, 
and yet not offending.] +874 Stuaas Consé. fis?, II. xvii. 
511 The overt struggles of the fourteenth century. 

b. Overt act (Law): an outward aet, such as 
cau be elearly proved to have been done, from 
whieh crimiual intent is inferred. 

[1351-2 Act 25 Edv. I11, Stat. v.c. 2 De ceo provablement 
soit atteint de overt faite [Rastell 1527, 1542 ‘open dede '] 

ar gentz de lour condicion.] 1533 More Devdell. Salem 

Vks, (1557) 959/21 Than be such wordes yet no treason, 
without some maner of ouvert & open actual dede therwith. 
@ 1631 Doxne Sera. xi, 107 Fides visa, Faith which by an 
ouvert act was declared and made evident. 1660 Zrial 
Regie. 36 ‘Tis the Thought of the Heart, which makes the 
Treason: the Overt-Act is but the Evidence of it. 1769 
Bracnstons Comm, IV. ii. 21 Inall temporal jurisdictions an 
overt act, or some open evidence of an intended crime, is 
necessary..before the man is liable to punishment. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 419 One argument..was that, 
as the art of printing had been unknown in the reign of 
Edward the Third, printing could not be an overt act of 
treason under a statute of that reign, 

8. Leliers overt = letters PATENT (q.v.). Afardéet 


OVERT. 


guert, open Manket ; Pound overt, open or public 
Pounn: see these words. 


(ugz1-a Rolls of Parit. 1. 4133/2 Com Jes lettres overtes | 


1'Evesqo de Saleshuyrs lour tesmoigne.} 1717 Blount's Law 
Dict, Letters Patent... They are sometimes called also 
Letters Overt. 


+ Overt, fe. pple. Obs. [a. OF. overt, pa. pple. 
of ovrir, F. onvrir to open.J Opened, laid open. 
fargte Lypc, Two Merchants 519 To hym Fortune hir 
falsnesse hath overt..For he is fallen and plonget in povert. 
Overtake (¢:vait2"k), v. [Early ME, f. OvEr- 
14 + TAKE v., q. v. for Forms, 

Overtake is the earliest exemplified of a small group of 
synonyroous vbs,, including overnim, overhent, overgel, over- 
entch, in all of which the second element means fake or 
catch; the original application being apparently to the 
running down and catching of a fugitive or beast of chase: 
cf, the synonymous ‘catch up’, ‘The sense of over- is not 
soclear, A priori we might ogy it as ‘to fake by over. 
running, or by getting over tho intervening space’, and 
compare overreach = reach over or across a space. But ie 
is doubtful whether this was the original notion. Reside 
these -fake verbs, a fig. sense of overtake (viz. 4 below) was 
expressed before 1000 by overgang and overgo; hut in these 


over. cnn be explained in the sense ‘down upon" (OvER- 7), | 


so that their orig. sense would be ‘descend’ or ‘fall upon’. 
The sense of ' overtake ’ was expressed later also hy overhie, 
overrun, overhale, overhaul; hut these prob. imitated over, 
or overtake. In Early ME. overtake and overgo had the 
parallel forms Ortaxz, Orco, which seem to have been the 
strictly sonthern equivalents (o/take being actually exempli- 
fied earlier than overtake): the relation between o/- and over- 
here, as well as in Orrninx, OverTuink, has not been clearly 
determined.] 

1. trans. To come op with (a person or thing 

cing or running in front of one and in the same 

frection) ; to come up to in pursnit; to ‘catch up’. 

t Well overtaken, a traveller's greeting to one he bas over- 
taken: cf. well met. Obs. 

a@rarg Aner, R. 244 Pe veond.. weard ibunden (heteJueste 
mid te holie monnes beoden, pet of-token (4/5. 7. ouer- 
token] him ase heo clumben upward touward te heouene. 
ergo Gen, & Ex. 1756, vij. nizt ford-zeden..Or laban iacob 
oner-toc, /éid. 2313 losep haved hem after sent. Dis sonde 
hem onertaked rade. 1 R. Grove. (1724) 64 He over 
ter. of] tok hym at an hauene & 7 bye ry3t_ bere. 
13.. £. E. Altit, P.C, 127 Bot, | trow, ful tyd, ouer-tao pat 
he were. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Sainte xiii, (Cectle) 76 In a rew, 
callit ‘via opia’, S: bee men pu sal ourta, ©1386 
Cnavera Friar's rad 86 (Harl. MS.) Sir, quod pis sompnonr, 
heyl and wel onertake, ¢1400 MavuNDEV. (Roxb.} xxii, 100 
pai will owertake wylde bestes and sla bam. 1415 Sia T. 
Gaey in 437d ed Kpr's Rep. #4 Per cum Luce and 
awrtoke me and bade gode morow 
taken, 15983 Sturars Anat, Abus, ut. (1882) 1 God blesse 
you my friend, and well overtaken. rg96Suaks, Merch. V. 
tv. ii. 5 Fairesir, you are well ore-tane. 1653 Watton Angler 
i, You are wel overtaken Sirs a ci morning to you ; I have 
stretch’d my legs up Totnam Hil to overtake you. 
Westey IWés. (1872) 1. 89 We were overtook by an elderly 
gentleman, a1z7x Grav Dante 39 His helpless offspring 
soon O'erta’en beheld. 1888 Annie S. Swan Doris Cheyne 
viii, 134 She wonld walk along the Keswick Road. .until 
the coach shonld overtake her, 

absol, 13.. Cursor J. ons (Cott.) Laban it mist, ouer- 
tok and soght. r6oz Sir W. Comnwatuis £5. 11, 1i, (1631) 
327 They have the start that are borne great, hut hee that 
overtakes hath the honour. 

b. fig. To come up with in any course of action; 
esp. to get throngh or nccomplish (a task) when 
pressed for time or hindered by other business, 
etc. ; to work off within the time. In quots. ¢ 1330, 
1375 with raf. 

¢1330 R. Baunnes Chron. (1810) 133 [Pei] Ouertok it to 
eme, & saved pat cite. Baasova Bruce vit. 190 Gif 
¢ mycht nocht weill our-ta [To met thame at the first. 1402 
Hoccteve Let, of Cupid 146 Reson yt [the tongue] seweth 
so slowly und softe, that it him neuer oner-take may. 1575-85 
Asp. SanDvs Serv. (1841) 292, 1 must here make an end, for 
the time hathovertaken me, 1603 Fui.secke Pandectes Ded. 
1 To oner-take euerie thing which they vndertnke. 1752 
J. Lovtian Form of Process (ed. 2) 237 Straitened in point 
of Time, so that they could not overtake the whole Trials. 
1856 Maxwext Let, in Life ix, (1882) 255,1 have two or three 
sutf hits of work to get through this term here, and I hope 
to overtake them. 1893 SteveNSON Caériona ii, 16 It's 
& job you could doubtless overtake with the other. 
+c. To takein hand, proceed to deal with, ‘tackle’. 

t5@r J. Beun H/addon's Answ, Osor. 247 This Objection 
must overtaken after this maner. 1585 Apr. Sanoys 
Serm, Ep. to Rdr., To meet with and overtake all practices 
and inconveniences. 

+2. To get at, reach, get hold of; to reach with 
ablow. Oés. 

€1300 /avelok 1816 The fifte that he overtok, Guf he a ful 
Sor dint ok, 1375 Baasova Bruce w. 381 He all till-hewyt 
that he our-tuk. 1486 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 
205 To tak ony man of that contree..that he may ourta. 
1538 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr.in Palsgr. 938 To hitte or oner- 
take, atfaindre. 1673 Wedderburn'e Voc.a8 (Jam.) Percussit 
me , he overtook me with his steecked nieff. 1680 
Life kaw, 11 in Hart, Mise, 1.87 The bruit of this novelty, 
like n Welch hubbub, had quickly overtaken the willing 
cars of the displeased Commons, 

tb. intr. To get as far as, reach. Obs. rare. 

aims Juliana 56 Hit as hit turnde ne over teoc nowcer 
abuuen ne hineoden to per eorde, 

te. absol. or rntr. OF fire: To ‘catch’, take 
hold. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 6759 (Cott.) If fire be kyndeld and oner- 
tak Thoru feld, or dora e ae or stak. “hi 

+3. To ‘take’, ‘catch’, surprise, or detect in 
n fault or offence; to convict. Ods. 

a@zoo Cursor AM, 8644 (Cott.) Parfai! pou lighes, wik 

Vou. VIL. 


nd said 1 was wil awre | 


829 


womman, nd par-wit sal fou be ouer-tan. /éfd. 19416 
(Edin) In worde mo3t tal him neuir ouirtac. 1375 Baasoun 
Bruce xix. $5 Thir thre planly, War with ane assiss thar 
ourtane. ¢1400 Rule St, Benet (E. I T. S.) 1232 If sche 
git be ouer-tayn, .. Sche salbe cursid for pat same ping. 
ussi-z Rég. Privy Councit Scot. 1, 123 Thaim..at.. beis 
ourtane ahd convict. 

4, Ofsome adverse agency or influence, asa storm, 
night, disease, death, misfortune, punishment (rarely, 
as in quot. ¢ 1630, of something good or favonrable): 
To come upon unexpectedly, suddenly, or violently ; 
to seize, catch, surprise, involve. 

01375 Cursor Al, 4721 (Fairf.) Qualme has bestes alle ouer- 
tane lother MSS. ouergan}. c1420 Pallad, on Hrsb. 0. 52 
The stomak als of aier is overtake. 1 Dunsar Poerts 
IxxiiL 14 And the deith ourtak the in trespas, ¢1g60 A. 
Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) ii. 192 Nycht had thame ourtane. 
1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. 111, x. 11 Yon ribaudred Nagge of 
Egypt, (Whom oa oan o're-take), 1611 Binur 1 Thess. v. 4 
That that day should onertake you as n thiefe, ¢ 1630 
Mitton Jtvve 1 gd Joy shall overtake us asa flood. 1794 
Sunuivan View Nat. 11. 58 So unfortunate as to be overtaken 
by a thunder storm, 1878 Bosw, Suitu Carthage 222 The 
magnitude of the disaster which had overtaken bim. 

+65. To au fesbend mentally; to comprehend, 
understand. Ods. 

ar Cursor Af. 7s (Cott.) Godd.. Wit nankyn creature 
mai vnderfanged ne onertan, And he ouertakes pam 
ilkan. /did. 10787 Had he ani-wais onertaine A child be 
born of a maiden. 

+6. To take up or occupy the whole of (a space) ; 
to extend over, cover, Se. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xi. 125 Men that mekill host mycht 
se Our-tak the landis so largely. 37d. x11. 439 That folk 
our-tuk ane mekill feld On brei 

7. To overcome the will, senses, or feelings of ; 
to win over, caplivate, ensnare, ‘take’; to over- 
power with excess of emotion. Ods. or dial. 

£1375 Cursor M. 24824 (Fairf.) Pa pat he had na giftis 
tille Wip hotis faire he ouer-toke paire wil, 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Prive xxxvi. 192 A fole in flesly thyngis is 
ouer-taken, 1535 Coveroarz Gal, vi. Yf eny man te over- 
taken of a faute. 1586 Stoney Arcadia 11. (1590) 107 If 
her beauties haue so overtaken you, it becomes a true Lone 
to haue your harte more set vpon her good then your owne. 
16z0 J. Pyera tr. Hist, Astrea i. x. 335 Your Neece is so 
ouertaken with Celadon, as I know not if Galathee be more. 
1666 Perys Diary 6 June, We were all so overtaken with 
this good news, that the Duke ran with it to the King, r8zz 
Gat Provost xxxvi, At first I was confounded and over- 
taken, and could not speak. 

+8. To overcome the judgement of; to deceive, 
‘take in’; in fa. pple. deceived, mistaken, in error. 

1581 W. Cuaake in Con/er. tv. (1584) A aiv, Here you are 
manifestly overtaken: for they are worde for worde in the 
g. Chapter. 1584 R. Scot Discow. Wrtcher. vin. iv. (1886) 
107 The preestes were so cunning as they also overtooke 
almost all the godlie and learned men. 1623 Bixcuam 
Nenophon 40 The other songht to circumuent him, as being 
easie to be overtaken. 1702 S. Paakea tr. Cicero's De 
Fintbus w. 261 ‘Tis certain, you were strangely overtaken, 
in supposing that [etc.]. 

9. To overcome or overpower with drink, intoxi- 
cate, make drank. (Chiefly in passive.) Now dial, 

1587 Haaaison England u. vi. (1877) 1. 152 [These] are 
soonest overtaken when they come to such bankets. 1602 
Suaxs. Ham. ut. i, 58 There was he gaming, there o'retooke 
in’s Rouse. 1659 Woop Lt/¢ (O. H.S.) 1.298 They would.. 
tiple and smoake till they were overtaken with the creature. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 450 P 6, 1 do not remember I was 
ever overtaken in Drink. 1770 Foote Lame Lover it 
Wks. 1799 11. 91 To be sure the knight is overtaken a little ; 
very near drink, 1869 Kennepy Avenings Duffrey 282 
(E. D, D.) Better luck, sir, next time you let yourself be 
overtaken. 

Hence Overtaking 74/. si. and pf/. a.; also 
Overta‘kable a., that can be overtaken; Over- 


ta*ker, one who or that which overtakes. re 
19x Praervate Sp. Dict., Adcance, overtaking, obteining, 
pursuing, reaching. 1599 Minsuev Sf. Diet., Alcangador 
an ouertaker, 1798 CotertocE Ase, Alar.t.xi, He struck 
with his o’ertaking wings. 1838 Cuatmers IV&és, X11. 213 
One assigned and overtakeable district. 1885 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Christ, Kirkland M1. viii. 259 He is looked on as 
a fossilized kind of Conservative by his successors and over- 
takers, 1897 W. E, Noaris Clarissa Furiosa xxxvii. 328 No 
more..than a spent fox can escape the overtakiog hounds. 


Over-talk (-t5-k), v. [Over- 27, 23, 11.) &. 
tntr. and reft. To talk too much. b. érans. To 
gain over or overcome with talking, to talk over. 

1635 A. Starroap Fen Glory (1860) If in this rude 
speech of mine I have over-talked my selfe, or uoder-spoken 
thee, impnte it to my declining and doting yeares. 1859 
Texnvson Vivien 963 For Merlin, overtalk'd and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 

So O-ver-talk s6.; O-ver-ta‘lkatived.; O-ver- 
ta‘lkativeness ; O:ver-ta‘lker ; O'ver-ta‘lking 
vbi.sb, [OveER- 28, 29.} a 

1649 Mitton Eton. viii. (1853) 393 By his overtalking of 
it, [be] seems to doubt either his own conscience, or the hard- 
ness of other mens belief, 1670 Brooxs H/ks. (1867) YI. 302 
There are many over-talkers; and they are such who spend 
a hundred words whea ten willserve theturn. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphy. N. 7. 1 Tim. ii, 11 Let them use silence..and 
not be over-talkative. 1876 Miss Yorce Womankind xxviil. 
247 Everybody agrees as to the evils of over-talkativeness. 
Th, Perhaps it ts only those who had rather hold their 
tongues who are safe from over-talk. 

Over-tame, -tarry, -tart: see OvER-. 

O:verta’sk, v. [OvER- 27.) ¢rans. To task 
too severely; to impose too heavy a task upon. 


Hence O:verta‘eked p//. a. 


| 


-brent 


OVERTHINK. 


1628 Br. blac. Serm. at Westminster 5 Apr., Wks, (3634) 
tt, 309 Many a good Ilusband over-tasken himselfe, and 
undertakes more, then his eye can over-looke. 1711 Kun 
Direct. for Prayer Wks. (1838) 341 1€ should overtask 
them, religion should seem to them rather a burden than a 
be ay 1875 Stuess Const. fiist, UN. xvin. 129 Work 
which had overtasked the greatest kings 1895 A. 1. Suazo 
Life Gen. Sir E. B. Hamley \, iv. 93 The sufferings of the 
starved and overtasked horses. 


O:verta’x,v. [Over- 27.] ¢rans. To tax too 
greatly or heavily; to exact or demand too much 
of; esp. to overburden or oppress with axes; to 
impose taxes upon beyond what is equitable. 

16g0 [see Oventaxxo belowL 1774 Gownsm. Not. S/iss. 


| V111. 87 Their abilities oy be over-taxed. 1835 Tarourp 


fon ww. ti, Hast thou beheld him overtnx hls strength? 1835 
Lytron ARiensi w. ii, | know that epee men won't be over- 
taxed. 1842 TENNyson Godiva 9 We..have loved the people 
well, And loathed to see them overtaxed. 

lience O:verta’xed #7/. a., O:verta’xing 7/. si. ; 
so also O-vertaxa:tion. 

1650 B. Discoliiuininin 8 They. prow too heavy for my 
over-tax'd leggs. a 18gg Macautay fist. Eng. xxiv. V. 181 
The most ravenous of all the plunderers of the poor over- 
taxed nation, 1881 Education Feb, 26/2 Anything... which 
avoids the overtaxation of the memory with useless matter. 
1897 Daily News 20 Jan. 8/7 A question to Ministers con- 
cerning the overtaxation of Scotland. 

+O'verte, -tee, Obs. rare. [f. OVERG. + -ié,-TY, 
after words from Fr. such as foverty.] The con- 
dition of being over or above another; snperiority. 

e1449 Pecock Aegr, mt. iv. 299 Preestis oujten not have 
ouerte among hemsilf. .neither any [rest ougte hane onerte 
upon eny Iny persoon. /éfd. 426 Sithen it is now hifore 

roned that Dreetnoce and hischophode..ben onertees to 
em for which thei ben had and usid. 

Over-teach, etc.: sce OVER- 27. 

O-ver-te'dious, a. [Oven- 28,] Too tedious, 

rgoxr Suaxs. 1 /Hen, V7, ut. tii. 43 Speake on, but be not 
ouer-tedions. 1668 in //. A/ore's Div. Dial, Pref. (1713) 15, 
T have too long detained thee by an over-tedions Preface. 

O:vertee'm,zv. [OvER-26,21.] a. infr. To 
teem or breed excessively, be excessively pro- 
ductive; also fig. b. érans. To wear out or 
exhanst by excessive breeding or prodaction. 


Hence O:vertee‘med, O.vertee'ming f//. adjs. 

1602 Suaxs. //am. ni. ii. 531 For a Robe About her lanke 
and all ore-teamed Loines, A blanket, 1818 Keats Kady. 
L 575 Such a dream, That never tongue, although it overteem 
With mellow utterance, likea cavern spring, Could figure out. 
1818 Suetiey Let, 7. £. P. 22 Dec., Ess. etc. 1952 I. 142 
The overteeming vegetation. 1828 Macautay Afsre. Herit. 
(1860) I, 255 His mind is a soil which is never overteemed. 
1877 Barinc-Gouto Afyst. Suffering 32 If productiveness 
were conceivable without death to check the increase, the 
world would overteem. 

Overtell, v. [Over- 26,16.) _ 

1. ¢rans. To tell (count, or narrate) in excess of 
the fact; to exaggerate in reckoning or narration. 

agrr in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford 3 Thomas 
Foster dyd overtell hymselfe in the g3yld hall xxt! voyces, 
1755 Amory Afent. (1766) 11. 98 There may be some things 
overtold, ..that would bear mitigation. 

+2. To connt over. Obs. 

c1610 Rowianos Terrific Battell 11 We came vnto a 
Marchant in this towne That mighty bags of money over-tels. 

Over-tempt, -tension, eic.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-te-nder, 2. [Oven-28.] Too tender; 
excessively or unduly tender. So O-ver-tenéerly 


adv,; O-ver-tenderness. 

a1631 Donne Sernt.ix.os By abosing an over-tendernesse 
which may be in thy conscience then. 1685 Baxtra 
Paraphr, N. T. Matt, xxvi. 67-68 Why should we look 
for better, and be over-tender of our Flesh or Reputation? 
1795 Axxe Sewano Anecdotes (1796) 1V. 8 A child, who 
by the carelessness or overtenderness of his parent was 
brought up to no trade or profession. 1836 Kente Serm. 
(1848) 177 Do not shrink thus overtenderly from the thought 
of losing me. 1889 Sxninr Afem. Thring 137 A moral 
sensitiveness which made him over-teoder. 


+ O-ver-tenth. Ods. [Over-19.] Anincreased 


or additional tenth or tithe. : 

ersso Caownay Inform. Wks, (1872) 171 The Cleargie of 
the Sie of London hane.. optayned by Parliament 
authoritie to onertenthes euen after the exemple of the 
landlordes and Jeasemongers. 

+Over-terve, v. 5c. Obs. Also -tarve, 
-tirwe, -tyrve, -tyrfe, -tyrwe. [f. Ovrr- 6 + 
TERVE v., to tarn round, roll.] frans. To overtum, 


overthrow, upset. 

(Often misread overferxe, and mistaken for overturn.) 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace oe se Pe mastes 
faste to-gidere burte, & somme ouer terued [f7. -terned], 
& lay on ayde. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvii. (Martha) 33 
As fysche wald he dwel in be flud & our tyrwit batis pat 
rowyt . €4375 Baasour Troy-bk. uu. go8 The Cite.. 
nde oure-tyrvede of fundement, ¢1485 Cursor Af. 
18266 (Land) With the i of blisse hast pon werrid 
And so thy-self ovyr-tarvid. one Lyoc. Nightingale 
(E.E.T.S) 208 Elles all oder .. In that gret flood were 
dreynt and ouer-terved. ¢1470 Harvrne Chron. XX. ii, 
They durst no thing over terne Againe his lawe rer peate 
but theim conserue. argoo Ratis Naving 3. t Our 
tyrfand kindly cours ilk day. 

Over-thick, -thicken, etc. : see OVER-. 

Overthink, 2. Obs. in 1; sow rare In Il. 

+I. = OE. offynean. ‘ 

$1. tntr. To seem not good; to displease, a . 3 
canse regret or repentance; = OFTHIS: TINK 5 = 
Fortnine. Chiefly fapers. with dative of — 


OVERTHINKING. 


€1a00 ORMIN 8920 ‘Ta pex3 misstenn pe33re child, & itt 
"hem offerrpuhhte. /dfd. 19596 lohzn Bapptisste wisste itt 
wel & itt himm oferrpuhhte. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrow. 
Wace (Rolls) 2350 Hure ouer-boughte mykel more Pe wrapthe 
of hure fader pe kyng. ax350 Cursor Al. 2732 (Gott) If 
schoe did it, hir ouerthoght [other ASS. for thoght]. 
1387-8 T. Usk Vest, Love 1. it. (Skeat) |. 69, I se well (and 
that me onerthinketh) that wit in thee faileth, 
+b. érans, To regret, repent. Ods. 

€1430 Syr Gener. (Roxh.) 1721 Nou it is to late to ouer- 
think, As I have brew, so most 1 drink. ¢1440 Carcrave 
Life St. Kath.v. 951 Thei shul it onerethynke If it be proued 
thei 3oue hir mete or drynke. ¢1440 Gesta Rovt, xviil. 332 
(Camh. MS.) One of hem seyde, ‘herith my counceill, & 
ye shull not ouerpink it * [Adsdit, ALS. forthynke]. 

II. From senses of OVER-, 1 (¢), 26, 27, 23. 

2. To think over, to consider. Os. or arch. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 13b, Whan J hane ouerthought these 
saide thinges l answere yow. ¢1489 — Sonnes of Aymon 
xix, 418 VE ye overthynke wel pl, ye shall fyade that [etc.]. 

+3. To think too highly of, over-estimate, Ods. 

1618 Svivester Yoh Triumphant w. 147 What man, 
like Job, himselfe so over-thinks? 1645 Rurasrroro 77yal 
& Trt, Faith xxvi. (1845) 398 You may over-think and over- 
praise Paradise. : a. 

4. ref. To exhaust oneself with toomuch thinking. 

a16sa Brome City iit i. iv, Have you not overmusd 
or overthonght your selfe? a 

So O-ver-thi'nking v4/. s6., too much thinking. 

iyxx Suartesa. Charac, (1797) TIL. 300 It was never their 
over-thinking which oppress‘d them, 

+ Overthou: ht, #//.¢. Obs. rare. [pa. pple. 
of OVERTHINK v.] Grieved, vexed. 

c1250 Gen. § Ex. 2219 Oc alle he weren ouer So3t, And 
hanen it so to lacob bro3t. 

Overthought (de vaipet), sb. [OvER- 29b.] 
Excessive thought, too much thinking. So O-ver- 
thou'ghted a., filled with excess of thought, over- 
weighed with thinking. 

1839 Baitev Festus ii, (1852) 17 This strange phantom 
comes from overthought. 1877 Ruskin Let. to Faunthorpe 
&. (1895) 5, I..being in every way overworked and over- 
thodehren: 1892 E. P. Barrow Regni Evangel. iii, 73 
Because overthonght for the morrow is deprecated, is fore- 
thonght, therefore, discouraged ? 

Over-thou'ghtfal, «. [Over- 28.] Too 
thoughtful, too full of thought, too anxious. 

1449 Pecocx Repr, un. xv. 377 Quer thou3tful and oner 
carkful and ouermyche louyng toward them. 1678 Noagris 
Coll, Atise. (1699) 93. 174% Ricnarpson Pamela I. 156 
Only the foolish Weakness of an over-thoughtful Mind. 

+ Overthrall, v. Sc. Obs. [Over- 21.] 
trans. To enthrall, take captive. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. Proheme Cosmogr. 
ro Thoucht thay may no wais me ouirthrall. 

+Orverthre'shold. Os. [OvER-1d.] A 
door-lintel. 

1382 WycuiF £.rod. xii. 22 Sprengith of it the onerthreswold 
[1388 lyntel}, and either post. 

Over-thrifty, -thronged: see OvEr-. 

Overthrow (o-varprdu), sd. 

I. {from Overtunow z.]} 

1, An act of overthrowing; the fact of being 
overthrown ; defeat, discomfiture ; deposition from 
power ; subversion, destruction, ruin. 

1513 More in Grafton Cron. (1568) 11. 758 Sundry 
victoryes had he, and sometyme ouerthrowes. ¢1560 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxi. 31 This is not pe first ourthraw 
That thow hes done tome. 1593 Suaxs, Aich, //, v. vi. 16 
Two of the dangerous consorted Traitors, That songht at 
Oxford, thy dire ouerthrow. 1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1, 
iu. xi, 115 Their often recoveries from so many Overthrows 
and Captivities. 1774 Chesterfield's Lett. ¥. xx. 87 Camil- 
lus ..came upon the Ganls in the rear..and gave them 
a total overthrow. 1853 J. H. Newman /i¢st, S&. (1876) 1. 
{11.] 1. ii, ox Mere materia] power was not adeqnate to the 
overthrow of the Saracenic sovereignty. 

+b. Phr. Zo give the overthrow, to defeat, over- 


throw; 4o have the overthrow, to be defeated. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 16 In this fight the 
Elephant had the onerthrowe. 3564 Hawarp E£utrofius 
vu. 6x When these three capytaines were gone forthe 
agazinste Antonius they gave him thauverthrow, 1s91 Suaks. 
1 Hen, V4, wu, ii. 106 We are like to haue the ouerthrow 
againe. 1601 — Ful. C. v. ii. 5 And sodaine push giues 
them the onerthrow. 

+c. That which overthrows or brings down. 
158r Mutcastea Jositions vi. (1887) 44 These foure ouer- 
throwes of our bodies and health, olde age, waste, aire, and 
violence. 1607-12 Bacon Fss., Lntpive Arb.) 298 Vespasian 
asked him what was Neroes ouerthrowe. 

2. Geol. An overturning or inversion of strata. 

189x Dk. ARGvLL in r9fh Cent, Jan. 19 The overthrows 
and the overthrusts, the sinkings and the underthrusts, 
which have inverted the order of original formation. 

3. Anything thrown overboard. zonce-zse. 

1885-94 R. Brinces Eros § Psyche Nov. xxiv, Like twin 
sharks that in a fair ship's wake Swim constant. .and hasty 
ravin make Of overthrow or offal, 

II. [f. Over- 13.] 

4. In Cricket: A return of the ball by a fielder 
in which it is not caught or stop near the 
wicket, giving the batsman opportunity of making 
further runs. In Baseball: A throwing of the ball 
over or beyond the player to whom it is thrown. 

1749 in Waghorn Cricket-Scores (7899) 43 Five of Adding. 
ton Club challenge any five in Eng nl for so guineas, 
to play bye-balls and overthrows. 1649 Laws of Cricket in 
*Bat! Crick. Alan. (1850) 60 Neither byes nor overthrows 
shall be allowed. 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 258 He must 
back up the wicket-keeper to save overthrows, 
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Overthrow (vaipréu), v. [f. Over- 6 + 
Turow v., q.v. for Forms. Takes the place of OVER- 
cast, as that did of OvERWaARP, OE, oferweorpan.] 

1. trans. To throw (a person or thing) over upon 
ils side or upper surface; to upset, overturn; to 
knock (a structure) down and so demolish it. 

1330 Owayn Miles 23 So bitter and so cold it blewe That 
alle the soules it oner threwe ‘That lay in purgatory. 1362 
Lanct. P. 22. A. 1x. 31 Pe wynt wolde with pe water pe 
Bot over-prowe. c1g00 Sowdone Bab, ota Every man 
Shulde withe Pikeys or with bille The Wallis over throwe. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Aesop v. xii, The wulf overthrewe 
the dogge ypsodoune to the gronnd. @1533 Lp. Berners 
Eluon \xxxi. 242 He onerthrewe cuppes and _dysshes upon 
the table. 31535 CoverpaLe Yonah iii. 4 There ure yet 
xl, dayes, and then sha] Niniue be ouerthrowen, 16a7 
Caer, Smitu Seanzan's Gram, xi. 54 To onerset or ouer- 
throw a ship, is by bearing too much saile you hring her 
Keele vpwards, or on shore ouerthrow her By prouedne 
her, so ike she falls vpon one side. a@1704 T. Brown On 
Dk. Orniond's Recov. s. 1730 I. 49 Your sacred seats by 
cruel rage o’erthrowa. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) 1. 159 
One who is already prostrate cannot be overthrown. 

+b. To turn (a wheel) upside down. Ods. 

1399 Gower Conf. 1. 8 After the tornynge of the whiel, 
Which blinde fortune overthroweth, on 

2. fig. To cast down from a position of pros- 
perity or power; to defeat, overcome, vanquish ; 
to ruin, destroy, or reduce to impotence. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Bocth. 11, metr. i, 22 (Camb. MS.) A whiht 
is seyn weleful And ouerthrowe [by Fortune] ia an houre. 
€1449 Pecock Xefr. 208 Alle the repugners ben opepli 


onerthrowe, 1470-85 Matorv Arthur 1. xvii, Yonder xj 
kynges at this tyme will not he onerthrowen, 1548 Hatt. 
, Hys partye was ouerthrowen and 


Chron., Edw. 1V 20. 
vanquyshed, 1602 AWARE Ads, Eng. 1x. li. 233 For peace 
we warre, a peruerse warre that doth our selues ore-throe, 
1712-14 Pore Rape Lock ut. 61 Mighty Pam, that Kings 
aod Queens o'erthrew. 1 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Jan. 
sift ¢..wasoverthrown with Thiers seven days afterwards. 

. To overturn (any established or existing con- 
dition or order of things, a device, theory, plan, 
etc.) ; to subvert, ruin, bring to nought, demolish. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 357 (385) Who wolde hane 
wend pat ya so lytel As Fortune oure Lloye wolde han 
ouer-browe, a3xs48 Hate Chron., Rich. 111 49b, Suche 
thinges as were..to be set forward, were nowe dasshed and 
ouerthrowen to the gronnde. x1g91 Suaxs. 1 /fen, V1, 1. iii, 
65 Here's Gloster, ..That seekes to ouerthrow Religion. 
16xr Brace 2 77s. ii, 18 Who. .ouerthrow the faith of some. 
1798 Mactuus Popul. (1817) I. 75 This overthrows at once 
the suppesitioa of any thing like uniformity in the propor- 
lion of births, 1868 Licatroot Piz, (1873) 94 He deter- 
mined to overthrow the worship of the one true Gi 

b. To bring down or put an end by force to (an 
institution, a government), 

21578 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (§.T.S.) 1. 27 
His authoritie sould be coatempnit and the commonweill.. 
ovirthrawia, 1585 ‘I’. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's Voy. un. 
lit 74 ‘This Oriental empire..shall one day be cleane ouer- 
throwen. 1727 De For Sys/. Magic. ii, The Persians. .over- 
threw their empire. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Servia 4a2 Thus 
was overthrown a goverament raised up by the force of events. 

4. +a. Tocast down or upset in mental or bodily 
slate (ods.). b. To overturn or destroy the normal 
sound condition of (the mind). 

1374 Cnavcer Soeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 (Camb. MS.), I se bat 
oode men beth ouerthrowen for drede of my peril. 1562 
‘Turner Saths 1 They {brimstone baths] undo and oner- 
throwe the stomack, r6oz Suaks. am. ut. i. 158 O what 
a Noble minde is heere o're-throwne!  r6ar Burtos Anat. 
Afel. uw. ii. yi. iii. (1651) 306 They ..contract filthy diseases, .. 
overthrow their bodies. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague m1. 
i. 321 O misery! His mind is overthrown. 

+5. inir. To fall over or down, tnmble; to 
throw oneself or he thrown down. Oés. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2850 Tweies a ros and tweies a fel, Pe 
predde tim ouer-brew in pe wel ; Par inne a laivp rizt. 1387 
TREVISA Higden (Rolls) 1V. 269 Whan Crist entrede into 
Egipt, be mawmettes overbrewe and fil doun. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 53 His palfrey stombled on his knees, and he over- 
threw, and hrakke hys aeke. 1509 Hawes Fast. Pleas. 
xl, (Pei Soe.) 44 Warre ones begon, it is hard to know 
Who shall ahyde and who shall overthrowe. 1546 J. Hev- 
woop Prov. (1867) 29 The best cart maieouerthrowe, 

Hence Overthrowable a., capable of being 
overthrown. 

1653 Bovie Let. to Mallet 23 Sept., Wks. 1 
Which..I found, though hardly Byer rowat 
yet to be questionable in strictness of law. 


Overthrow'er, [f. prec. + -zR1.] One who 
overthrows., 

a1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. 1V 205 He was the ouer- 
thrower and confounder of the house of Lancastre. 1650 
S. Crarxe Zeel, Hist. 1. (2654) 8 This is that Doctor of 
Asia, the Overthrower of our Gods. 19772 Hist, Eur. in 
Ann, Reg. 99/2 The overthrower of Bolinghroke. 1836 
Lytton Athens (1837) II. 332 Plato rightly considers 
Ephialtes the true overthrower of the Areopagus. 

Overthrow'ing, zé/.sb. [f. as prec. +-1no1] 
The action of the vb, OveRTHROW; a throwing 
down ; overturning, destruction, ruin. ~ 

¢1374 Cuavcer Soeth. u. metr. iv. 3x (Camb. MS.) Al 
thowgh the wynde trowhlynge the see thondre with ouer- 
throwyages. 1535 Coverpate Keelus. xiii. 13 Thou walkest 
in parell of thy onerthrowinge. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz, 1. (1688) 127 The overthrowing of the Duke. 1850 
Tennyson J Mem. cxiii, With overthrowings, and with 
cries, And undulations to and fro. 


Overthrow'ing, #//.2. [f. as prec. + -1Ne 2,] 
That overthrows, +a. Headstrong, headlong, prone 
(ods.). b. Overwhelming, overturning, upsetting. 


21. Life 53 
le in equity, 


OVERTHWART. 


a. ¢1374 Cnaucer ASoeth. nu. metr. vii. 47 (Camb. MS.) 
Who so pe with onerthrowynge thowght oonly seketh 
glorye of fame. /éfd. 1. pr. vi. 109 The nature of som 
man is so onerthrowenge to yuel. 

b. ¢1374 Cuaucer. Boeth. 1, metr. ii. 3 (Camb. MS.) The 
thowt of man dreynt in onerthrowynge depnesse. fa. 111, 
metr. xii. 84 Tho ne was nat the hened of yxion J-tormented 
by the onerthrowinge wheel. 1592 G. Haavev New Letter 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 26: Take away that overthrowing or 
weakening property from Truce: and Truce may be a dinine 
Scammony. 1839 Baw.ey Festus i. (1852) 8 The overruling, 
overthrowing power. 


O-verthrow'n (shifting stress), pf/. a. (sb.) 
{pa. pple. of OVERTHROW P| 

1. Thrown over on its side, face, or upper surface; 
upset; overcome; vanquished, demolished. 

1879-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 35 Some easie medicine, 
to purge an overthrown body. 1667 Minton P. Z. vi. 856 
The overthrown he rais'd. 1814 Soutney in Q. Rew. XU. 
189 The ruins of overthrown edifices. 1877 NV. W. Line, 
Gloss., Farwelted, overthrown ; said of sheep. 

+2. Thrown too strongly. Ods. [OvER- 28c.] 

1642 Futter “oly § as St.1 ii. 29 A rubbe to an over- 
thrown bowl proves an help by hindering it. 

+B. sé. A supine (in prammes). Obs. rare. 

¢1532 Du Wes ZJ/ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 935 The over- 

throwen or supins which ben called seuerses. 


Overthrust (de-varprost),sb. Geol. [OvER- 1,9.] 
The thrnst of the strata or series of rocks on one 
side of a fault over those on the other side, esp. of 
lower over higher strata, as in an OVERFAULT or 
fanlted OvERFoLD. Used more particularly in 
reference to the distance throngh which the mass 
of dislocated strata has been thrust or moved for- 


ward over the thrust-plane. 

1883 [see Overrauit) 1885 C. Cantaway in Daily 
News 8 Jan. 3/5 The extraordinary overthrust of old rocks 
on to newer strata in Sutherlandshire. 1888 0. ¥rnd. Geol. 
Soc. 385 Confirming Nicol‘s conclusions .. that the line of 
junction of the unaltered Palaeozoic rocks is a line of fault 
ond overthrust. 

ativib, 1890 Bovp Dawkins in Mature 31 July 320 The 
coal-measures are folded, hroken and traversed by great 
‘overthrust’ faults. 1892 Larwortu Pres. Address Brit. 
Ass. Edin,, The overthrust plane or overfnult, where the 
septal region of contrary motion in the fold becomes reduced 
to, or is represented by, a plane of contrary motion. ee 
PASH R. Agric. Soc. June 390 Eastbourne, where on the 

foreshore the Cretaceous strata are repeated by faults and 
overthrasts, 

So Overthru‘atz.; hence Overthru‘ating vé/.5d. 

1883 Lapworth in Geol. Alag. Aug. 339 In many cases this 
overthrusting effect is due to the relief of downward pres- 
sure caused by the erosion of the brow of the arch, 


Overthwart (Gvaipw5-11), adv. and prep. 
Now O6s. or rare exe. dial, Also 4 ouerthuert, 
4-5 -thwert(e, -pwert(e, -twert, 4-6 Sc. our- 
thwort, 5 ouerepwart, ouerpewert, ouertwart, 
-twarde, overhwarte, orthward, (auerthwert, 
-thward, aurthwart, -thewert, awrthwert, 
awterwart), 5-6 ouerthward(e, -thart(e, Sc. 
ourthort, -thourth, ouerthort, ouirthort, 6 
ortwharte, orewharte, 6-7 (9 dal.) overwhart(e, 
8-9 dial. overwart, overquart. [ME. f. Oven 
adv. + pwert adv., a. ON. Avert neuter of Juerr = 
OE. Jweork cross, transverse: see THwart adv.] 

A. adv. 

1. Over from side to side, or so as to cross some- 
thing; across, athwart; crosswise, transversely. 

¢1300 Havelok 2822 And demden him to binden faste 
Vpon anasse..Andelong, nouht ouerthwert. 1375 BARaouR 
Bruce vi. 172 Thre dykis ourthwort he schar Fra bath the 
‘mossis to the vay. ¢1q00 Maunopev. ii. 10 The pece [of 
the Cross] that wente overthwart. ¢1489 Caxron Sons of 
Aymon ix, 238 They..layed hym vpon a lityll horse over- 
hwarte like as a sacke of corne. 1513 Doveras nets v. vi. 
84 Butkest hymevin onrthortour Salyus way. 1600 Ho.tanp 
Livy 1. xii ro Then the Sabine dames, ..haning thrust 
themselues violently overthwart betweene them, began to 
part these bloodie armies. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 168 The Yoke 
was two Spears fixed in the Ground, and a third fastened 
overthwart from one to the other, like a Gallows, 1764 
Museum Rusticum U1, xxiv. 321 Third ploughing, ribblin 
it overwart. a 1825 Forav Voc. E. Anglia s.v., To ploug! 
overwhart is to plough at right angles to the former furrows. 

b. Overthwart and endlong: crosswise and 
lengthwise, in breadth and length, transversely 


and longitudinally; hence fg. wholly, completely. 

1340 HAMPOLE Pr. Conse. 8582 Pe devels sal, ay, on bam 
gang To and fra, over-thewrt and endlang. 1417 Surtees 
Mise. (1888) 13 All the alde stuffe of lede that Jay thare 
before, endelang and overthwart. ¢1460 Fowneley Myst. 
xii. 48 He sane you and me, ouertwhart and endlang. 

+2. fig. Adversely ; wrongly, amiss, perversely ; 
angrily, ‘crossly’. Ods. 

13.. Cursor M, 12084 (Cott.) A maister .. Wit ioseph 
wordes spak ourthuert [¥afr/ ouner-thwert). ©1390 : 
Bruxne Chron. Wace 2318 pat word tok he yuel til herte, 
He vnderstod hit al overpwerte. ¢1430 Sy7 Gener. (Roxh.} 
2x04 And answerd the king ful ouertwert. 1535 Goodly 
Primer, Exp. Ps. li. (v.18) With the wicked shalt thou play 
overthwart. 1556 J. Hevwoop Sider § F. xxxiii. 19 Run 
thei right: run thei ouertharte, Out wyll I powre them. 

+3. Over against something else, opposite. 7@7e. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. 1v. x. 51 And her before was seated 
overthwart Soft Silence, and suhmisse Obedience. 

+4. Here and there, all ahont. Sc. Obs. , 

1596 Datrympue tr. Lesdie's Hist. Scot. w. art S. Palladie 
Bischope, and vthires.. ouisthort [L. sfarsin) in his king: 
dome, he promonet thame to steddings and feildes. 


OVERTHWART. 


B. prep. 1. From side to side of; so as to 


cross; across, athwart. 

€1380 Str Ferurmb, 3741 Vs body was tornd over-thwart 
ba way. ¢1zor Cuaucea Astro/. 1. § 5 Ouer-thwart this 

for-seide longe lyne, ther crosseth hym a-nother lyne. ¢1470 

WYenay MVallace sv. 234 A loklate bar was drawyn our- 
thourth the dur. 1552 Ronson tr. Afore'y Utop. 11. (1895) 
363 That table standeth ouer wharte the ouer ende of the 
halle. 1610 Baraovcn Aleth. Physich t xxxi (1639) 51 
Cause him to sit overthwart a stoole in riding fashion, 1663 
Germer Counsel 43 Lay Bridges overtwhart the Joyses, 
1736 awwey Houses. Dict. 116 Cut it into collars overthwart 
both the sides. 1893 Morris Vordsh, Folk-talk s.v., He 
ran owerquart t’ clooas. : 

+ 2. Over against, opposite. Ods. 

1688 Parke tr. Alendoaa's Hist. China 353 They..twentie 
leagues. overthwart the port. aigga GaeENe Sees 
1, Wks, (Rtldg.) 228/a Dost thou know the man ‘Yhat doth 
so closely overthwart us stand? 1630 Wapswortu Pilger. 
ili, 15 Disputing..in two pewes one ouerthwart the other, 

3. On the opposite side of ; across, beyond. 

1784 Cowrer Task 1. 169 Far beyond, and overthwart the 
stream..The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 1854 
Miss Baker Nort hampt, Gloss. 3.v., He lives o'erwart 
the way. 

Overthwart (ovaipwst), a. and sé. Obs. 
exc. dial, Forms: see prec.; also 5 authwart, 
awthwert, ouerqwert. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Placed or lying crosswise, or across 
something else; transverse, cross-. 

13.. LE. Allit. P. B. 1384, & biker prowen vmbe pour 
with ouer-pwert palle. c1g400 Maunory. (Roxb.) ii. 6 pai 
made be overthwert pece of palme. ¢1540 tr. Pol, Mere, 
Exg. Hist. (Camden) |. 7a Suetonius .. camm throughe an 
overthwarte ways to London as toa place of safetie. 1545 
Ravysotp 28; rth Mankynde 7 Nominatyd the ouerthwart 
muskles, in latin: meusculd trausuerst, 1643 T. Scor dighw. 
God 8 Two crosse or overthwart wayes, 1796 Morse 4 mer. 
Geog. 1), 11a The transomes, or over-thwart stones [at Stone- 
henge], are quits plain. P : ‘ 

+b. Crossing the right line; So ye slanting ; 
wry, skew: cf, OVERTUWARTLY 3. Ods. 

1594 Beunpevic Exerc. rv. Introd. (1636) 435 There is 
Snother great stooping and overthwart ene called the 
Ecliptique line. 

+c. fig. Indirect: cf. OVERTHWARTLY 4. Oés. 

1845 Ascuam Yoxoph. (Arb.) 88 You wy] haue some ouer- 
twhart reason to drawe forthe more communication withall. 
1656 Eaat Mono, tr. Socealint, Pol, Touchstone (1674) 283 
{They] take impious and overthwart revenge of even those 
that would not be secure, 

+ 3. Situated or residing across or on the opposite 
side of something intervening ; opposite. Ods. 

1955 Eorn Decades 264 The soonne leaueth those regions, 
and goth by the contrarye or overthwarte circle towarde the 
south inwynter. 169a Davoen Cleomenes v. ii, We whisper, 
for fear our o’erthwart neighbours should hear us cry, 


Liberty. 

3. ie Inclined to cross or oppose; perverse, 
froward, contrarious; contentious, captious, con- 
tradictious, quarrelsome, testy, ‘cross’; adverse, 
contrary, hostile, unfriendly, unfavourable. 

erzag Poem Times Edw. £1. (Percy Soc.) Ixaviii, When 
God Almy3ty seth The work is overthwart, 138 Wyctir 
2 Tint iit. 4 Traitours, proterue, or ouerthwert, bollun with 
proude thouztis. ©1400 Destr. Troy 1960 He onswaret hym 
angerly with Awthwert wordis, ¢1 53° tr. Evasmus' Serat, 
Ch, Jesur (1901) 20 A..kyods of chyldren, which is cleane 
ouertwart. rs95 Daniet Crv. Warr 1. xxvi, Of a Spirit 
averse and over-thwart. 1647 Crarennon flirt, Red. 1, 
(1702) I. 64 That overthwart [ed. 1888 § 174 thwartover] 
humour was enough discover'd to rule in the breasts of 
many. 1868 Atkinson Clevcland Glss., Overquart, Over: 
thwart, .. perverse, contrary, contradictory or contentious. 

TB. sé. [Absolute use of adj.] Obs. 

1. A transverse or cross direction. In phrases 
at an overthwart, to overthwart: in a transverse 
direction, crosswise, across. 


1470-85 Matoay Arthur vu. vili, At the lust at an ouer- 
thwart Beaumayns with his hors strake the grens knyghtes 
hors vpon the syde. Jéid, xvii, ‘he reed knyghts..at an 
Ouerthwart smote hym within thehand, 1962 Tuanea Herbal 
tt. 86b, Phu..hath litle rootes growyng to ouerthwart. 

b. A transverse passage, a by-way, a crossing; 
a transverse line. 

1580 Hi? in Gentl, Mag. Sept. (1861) 258, 1 leave my 
eldest sonn .. also the newe overthwarte antic cittie of 
Corcke, and all the lands east of it to the Queenes walls, 
# 1631 Done Poems, Anat. World 256 To finde out..Such 
divers downe-right lines, such ouvert warts, As dispropor- 
tion that pure forme. 

c. sepesite point. 

1674 N. Fainrax Butk § Selo. ga It cannot be meted by a 

Streight line drawn from it to its overthwart. 

. dn adverse experience; a ‘cross’, n rebuff. 
. 71547 Suarey Praise of mean Estate ra A hart well stayd, 
in ouecthwartes depe Hopeth amendes. 1 7 Goupixc De 
Mornay xxvi. 406 The ouerthwartes that Abraham indured 
for Sara his wife in Aegypt. 1609 F. Grevit. d/ahan i 
tii, I feare the cariage; it hath many parts, And Hazards 
¢ourses may finde ouerthwarts. 

b. Contradiction; a rebuff; a repartee. 

€ 1555 Apr, Parker 2s, xxxiv. 86 Keepe ye hys tong from 
ouerthwart. 595 Corey fits, Fits, & #. 147 For these 
wittie ouerthwarts the Gent, entertain'd the boy into his 
seruice, 

Overthwart (é:vaspw5:3t), v. Now rare or 
Obs. Also 5 -twert, 5-7 -whart, 6 -twhart, 8 
-wart. [f. prec. adv. or adj.] 


I. trans. To pass or lie athwart or across; to 
lraverse. cross, 


| 
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1426 Lypc. De Guid. Pifgr. 12073 At wyketysor wyndowys 
--Ouerthwertyd with nv latys c1430 — Reas. & Sess. 
(E. E, T. S.) apse, 1 Gan to crosse dovne and dale And 
ouer twerten hille and vale, 1545 Ravnoip Hyrth Mankyade 
18 ‘The one embrasynge, compassyng and onerthwarting 
thother, 1552 dav. CA. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 31 Two 
tunacles of whyt bustian..overthuarde withe read vorated, 
163a Litucow Trav. x. 504 Each Tide onerthwarting 
another with repugnant courses. 1838 Tennyson none 
137 Her clear and baréd limbs O'erthwarted with the braren- 
headed spear Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 

b. To lie across, or place something across, 80 
as to stop the way; to obstruct. 

1654 tr, Martinis Cong, China 135 These places might 
have been easily defended if they baa but. .overthawrted 
the ways by any incumbrances. 19719 1'Unrey Pills (187a} 
VI. 89 If the Seas should overthwart him, He would swim 
to the shore, 

te. To plough across. Oés. 

1764 Museum Rusticum V1. lxaiv. 320 Ploughing up the 
tare land, +, Overwarting another clean earth. 

2. fig. To act in opposition to; to cross, oppose ; 
to hinder, thwarl. Also adsol. 

@ 1529 Sxecton Ware Hauke ajo He sayde, for a crokid 
intent The wordes were paruerted: And thishe ouerthwarted. 
1611 Speeo list, Gt. See, va. xviii, § 11. 292 They..en- 
denored to overthwart and gainsay whatsoever he proposed. 
ar640 W. Fenner Sacrifice Faithfull ii. (1648) 62 Sinne 
may be said to be civilized, when it is overwharted by 
a higher principle. 

+b. Vo render ‘ overthwart’; lo pervert. rare. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. xxvii (1554) 6ab, A wuluishe 
thyrst to shede mannes blood, Whych ouerwharted .. His 
royal corage, into tyrannye, 

Hence Overthwarrting vé/. sd. and ffl. a. 

155a Hou oer, Ouerthwartynge, peruicatia, pratitas. lbid., 
Ci eeeatmse ROSE ereres: 1616 Rich Cabinet Z yj, 
All quarrelling, wrangling, and ouerthwarting must be 
auoided, 1632 Litucow Trav. 1x. 421 Their..beads are.. 
covered with ovuerthwarting strokes of crooked shables. 


tOverthwa:rter. O¢s. [f. prec. + -ER},] 
One who ‘ overthwarts'; an adversary, opponent. 

21450 Ant. de la Torr (1868) 53 Usureres, bariters, over- 
thwarteres and lyers. 1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 96 M. 
Wathe his ouer-wharter (betwixt whom and him there was 
such deadly emulation). 


+ Overthwa'rtly, ev. Obs. [f£ OvERTUWART 
a, + -LY%,] In an ‘overthwart’ manner. 

1. In a direction across ; transversely. 

€1440 Promp, Parv. 374/1 Ovyrthwer(tly (ALS. A’ ouer- 

wertly), transverse. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Kr. 

Airurg. 16 b/1 Both the endes of the threde wherwith the 
lugulare Vayne is ouerthwartely tyede, 1652 WHaarton tr. 
Rothman's Chiromancy Wks, (1683) §53 Many Lines in the 
uppermost Joynt, and they proseedine overthwartly, 

2. At diagonally opposite points. 

16a2 Ainswoatn Aunot. Peutat. Lev. i. 5 Upon the two 
corners of the Altar overthwartly, on the northeast horne, 
and on the southwest horns, 

3. Obliquely ; askew, awry. 

1470-85 Macoav Arthur ix. i, His ouer garment sat ouer- 
thwartly. 1§91 Hagixcron Ord. Fur. xau. Ixvi, The stroke 
fell overthwartly so, ‘That quite beside Rogeros shield it 
slipt. 1597 BearD Jheatre God's Judgem, (1612) 67 Even 
when the quenchlesse torch, the worlds great eye, Aduanc't 
his rayes orethwartly from the skie. 

4, fs. In oblique terms ; indirectly. 

1§71 Gouoinc Calvin on Ps. it. 10 When he biddeth them 
to be lerned, he overthwartly taunteth their fond trust in 
their owne wisdome. 1879-80 Nort /lutarch (1676) 993 
The boy of lacedxmon set out to accuse Plutarch over- 
thwartly with a lie. , 

5. Adversely, perversely, frowardly; contrari- 
wise; ‘crossly ’. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ut. vii. L155 (Skeat) Pray her.. 
that for no mishappe, thy grace overthwartly tourne. @1450 
Ant. de la Tour xix. 28 she shulde not ansuere bym ouer- 
thwartly atte euery words. a 1968 Ascnam Scholem, (Arb.) 
35 Wronght as it should, not onerwhartlie, and against 
the wood, by the scholemaster. 1603 Knoties Aist, Yurks 
(16a1) 1063 Seest thon not how overthwartly..they.. have 
dealt with thee and thy father? 

tOverthwartness. Oss. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or character of being ‘over- 
thwart’; perversity, frowardness ; conlrariness. 

e1g00 Apel. Loll. 107 Wat ouerpwartnes is pis to wil not 
obey to bs lesson? 1933 St. Papers Hen. VITI, 170 A 
perpetuall discourage to others, that doo use overthwartnes 
and contrariositie. ¢ 1643 Lo. Heasert i/2 (1886) 81 My 
younger aister, indeed, might have been married to a far 

ater fortune. had not the overthwartness of some neigh- 
UTS ek it. ; 

+ Overthwa'rtwise, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 

+-WISE.] Inan ‘overthwart’ direction; crosswise, 


athwart, So +Overthwa'rtways adv, Obs. 

1594 Pear Jewell-ko, wi. 24 Fasten this bar ouerrhwart- 
wise in the middle point of the ouen mouth. 1656 Rroctey 
Pract. Physic 44 Vt the Artery be cut long, or over-thwart- 
wales. 

Over-tight, -till: see Over-. 

+ Overtilt, v. Oss. [Over- 6.] trans. To 
tilt over, upset, overthrow. 

1 Lanar. P, PZ. B. xx. 134 He..ouertilte [C. ouertulte] 
al his ereuthe with ‘take bis vp amendement'., ¢ 1430 Pol. 
Rel. & L. Poems 197 As a traitour pou schalt be oner tilt. 

Over-timbered, -timorous: see OvER-. 

Overtime (vastaim), s4., adv. [OvEr- 19. 

A. sé. Time during which one works over an 
above the regular hoars; extra time. Also afirtb. 

(1536 //ampton Court Accts,,Carpenters oe theirowre 


tymes and drynkyng tymes uppon thffonte ia thchappell.] 
1858 Siumonos Dret, 7 rade, Opertinie, Over-work, extra 


OVERTONE. 


labour done beyond the regular fized hours of bosiness. 

1861 Timer 2 July, The grievance serma reduced to the 

single point of overtime, as it is allowed on both sides, that.. 

to hours is to be the standard. attrib. 1861 Sat. Rev. 

20 July 60 The loss of the overtime bonus. 1870 Koctss 

Hist, Gleanings Ser. vi. 13a Piecework or overtime labour. 
B. adv. During extra tlme; over hours. 

1873, Hamenton /nfed/. Life 1, ii, (1676) 6 She worked 
over-time. 1894 Brit, Frail. Photegr. XLU 5 Sixty hands.. 
working overtime. 

O:ver-time, v. Phologr. [Over- 27.] trans. 
To time too long; to give too long a time to an 
exposure or other process. 

B85 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. W.a11 Should 9 negative 
be overtimed and developed flat. 1896 Kodak News Sept. 
36/1 As much difference..as there is between un overtimed 
and an undertimed negative. 


tO-vertimely, adv. and a. Obs. 

A. adv. Too early, before the proper time, pre- 
maturely; untimely, unseasonably. [Ovrr- 30.] 

1303 R. Bauxne A/andl. Synue 6613 3yt pou any day 
shuldest fast, And bou guctt yar by Mete aske. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. 1. metr, i. 1 (Camb. MS.) Heeres hoore arn 
schad ouertymeliche vpon myn heued, ¢ 1440 Pacob's Weil 
142 Pe ferst fote brede of wose in glotonye Is, to ste or 
drynke overtymely, ouersone or ouyriate. rs3a Heavet 
Nenophon's Househ. (1768) 77 Suffreth his workemen to 
Ksne their worke and go (es way over tymcly. 16$5 
Movrer & Bennet Heath's futpr. (1746) 343 Nourishment, 
which else being too liquid would turn to Crudities by 
passing overtimely into the Guts. 

B. adj. Too early, premature, untimely. [Over- 
28] 

1548 Upait, ete Eras. Par. Alark 4b, Lamentably 
bewaylyng her ouertyinely deathe. 1§77-87_ HounxsHeD 
Chron. 1. 25/1 The vaine youthful fantasie and ouertimelie 
death of thy fathers and thy brethren, 

Overtip, -tippled: see Oven-. 

Overtire (é0:vastaior), v. [Oven- 21, 27.] 
érans. To tire out, exhaust with faligue; to lire 
excessively. [fence O:vertivred ff/.a., ‘tired out,’ 
excessively tired ; O:vertitring vd/ sé. and pfd.a. 

1557-8 Puara <encid vi. Sj, Though he with dart the 
wyndyfooted hinde did ouertyer. x Waxeuvr Voy. 1. 
613 Marching with al possible speede on foote, notwith- 
standing..the ouertiring tedious deepe sands. 1634 W. 
Tirwnyt tr, Aaleac’s Lett. 3117 Such rest, as wearinesse and 
weakness affordeth to over-tired bodies. 1641 Br. Hau. 
Serm, Ps, Ix. 2. Wks. 1837 V. 442 Which..must be, for fear 
of your over-tiring, the last of our discourse. 1671 Mitton 
Sanson 1632. 1870 Routledge's He. foy’s Ann, June 330 
You'll overtire yourself, 1897 Maay Kinastey IV. Africa 
68 When you have got very chilled or over-tired, take an 
extra five grains with a little wineor spirit at any time. 


+ O:ver-title, v. Oés. [Oven- 26.] trans. 
To give loo high a title to; to style or denominate 


by too high a name. 

1620 Br. Wate Hon. Mar. Clergy ut. § 3 The Bishop of 
Rome is stiled Supreme Head and Goucrnour of the Whole 
Church..When be that so humbly ouer-titles the person 
Tesists the Doctrine. 1639 Ferree Holy War v. xii (1840) 
a64 Diverting the pilgrims, and over-titling his own quarrels 
fake God's cause, 

Overtly (de vastli), adv. 
In an overt tnanner, 

1. Openly, manifestly, without concealment or 
secrecy ; in quot. 1614, Oatwardly, pabllctys 

e1jas Metr. Hom. 137 Us au to thinc na ferlye Thoh Godd 
it warnes onertlye. 1579 J. Stuanes Gaping Gulf D v, the 
king could not, for bewraying that counsail, declare his wyl!! 
ouertly, 1614 Racricn Hist. World Pref. Cjb, For what. 
socuer hee onertly pretended, Hee held in secret w con- 
trary conncell aN the Secretarie. 1703 Younc Serm. Il. 
389 Good men are never overtly og tes but that they 
are first calumniated. 1859 /fiwes a Sept. rst Leader § 1 
A position with which no European Power could overtly 


quarrel, 
Obs. 


+2. So as to be or lie epee 
160r Hottanp Pirny 1. 525 The plot wherin you mean to 


have Chestnats grow must be ouvertly broken vp aloft, from 
between Nouember and Februarie. 

O-vertness. [f. as prec. +-nxsa.] Openness, 
want of reserve or concealment. 

1887 T. Hanny Woodlanders IIL. xiii. a58 My success with 
you.. has not been great enongh to justify such overtness. 

O-ver-toi'l, 5. [OveR- 29.] Excessive toil. 

1873 Tatmace Serm. 198 These died of overtoil in the 
Lowell carpet factories. 

Overtoil (dvastoil), v [Over-21.]  ¢rans. 
To wear ont or exhaust by excessive toil; to over- 
work, fatigue. Hence Overtoi‘led f//. a., Over- 


toiling 2/56. ss 

1577 Nowtuaroone Dicing (1843) 52 Wearied nature's ouer- 
toyled bodies. 1607 Markuam Caval, 11. (1617) 59 Seeke to 
ouertoile him, and make him glad to give ouer striving to 
get the Jeading. 161 Brinsrey Lud. Lit. v. (1627) §1 To 
prevent the overtoyling and terrifying of Schollers with it, 
1za7_ Baaotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Girdle Wheel, Ladies that 
love not to overtoil themselves, 1847-8 H. Mirren First 
Impr. xviii. 325 An overtoiled young man in delicate health, 
1869 Texxyson Enfad 1225 Overtoil'd By that day's travel, 

+Over-toi'se, v. sonce-unt. [f. Over- 10 + 


ToisE sé.) rans. To measure ont in toises. 
1840 Baowntyc Sordel/o 1. 828 Implements it sedulous 
employs To undertake, lay down, mete ont, o'ertoise ello. 
Overtone (é«vort5en), 56. Acoustics and fus. 
[ad. Ger. oberton, used by Helmholtz as a contrac- 


i rtialton, upper tial : 
tion for oberfartialton, uppe ar al ea 


(f. Overr a. + -Ly 2,] 


Over- 1e.] An upper partial ; E 


see HaRMoniIc B. 2. "o> 


OVERTONE. 


1867 Tyxvae Sound iii. 117 ‘The Germans embrace all 
such sounds under the general term Odertdnc. 1 think it 
will be an advantage if we, in England, adopt the term 
overtones as the equivalent. 1879 G. Prescott SA. Telephone 
7 Helmholtz succeeded in demonstrating that the different 
qualities of sounds depend altogether upon the number and 
intensity of the overtones which accompany the primar 
tones of those sounds, 1880 in Grove Dict, Afus. 11. 618/a 
The word Overtones is rejected by the English translator 
of Helmholtz's work as not agreeing with English idiom, 

Overtone (duvaitown), v. [OvEr- 22, 27.] 

lL. trans. To drown (a tone) with a stronger one. 

186a Masson in Macm. Mag. 323 A prayer, the general 
solemnity of which so overtones the discords from common 
belief which the expert ear may nevertheless detect in iL 

2. Photogr. To ‘tone’ too much, give too deep 
a tone to. . 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. UW. 333 Overtoning is a 
common fault which gives a gray photograph, and causes it 
to lose its brilliancy. 

+ O-ver-tongue. Oés. [A litcral repr. of Gr. 
émtyAwrris.] The epiglottis. 

1615 H. Crooxe Body of Alan 766 Galen is of opinion that 
the motion of the Epyglottis or ouer-tongue is in a man not 
voluntary but piturell 


Over-tongued: see OvEr- 28 d. 
O:verto'p, adv. rare. [f. OVER prep. + Tor sé.: 
cf. Over- 31.) Over the top, overhead. 


1776 W. Nimmo Stirlingsh. (1880) 1, xxi. 392 Trees, magni- 
ficent in foliage and limb, meet overtop. 

Overtop (over), v. [Over- 1, 3.] 

1. ‘rans. To rise over or above the top of; to 
surpass in height, surmount, tower above, top. 

1593-4 J. Davies in Syfvester's Wes, (1880) IL, 67 here 
a Ric ouineat admir'd of all..O’r-topping Euvie's clouds. 
16az R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 128 The crahbed 
mountaines which overtopped it. 1784 Cowper Jask 1. 558, 
I see a column of slow-rising smoke peor the lofty wood. 
1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. xviii. IV. 173 He... showed his 
brazen forehead, overtopped by a wig worth fifty guineas, in 
the ante-chambers, 1884 Cuitp Eng. § Sc. Pop. Ball 1 
xxx, 279/r Charles overtopping Hugo by fifteen inches. 

2. fig. a. To rise above in power or authority; 
to be snperior to; to override. 

1561 T. Niorton] Cadvin's Inst. ww. xi. (1634) 602 marg., 
The time when the Pope hegan first to overtop the Emperour. 
1649 Mitton £ykon. xxviii, If Kings presume to overtopp 
the Law by which they raigne for the public good. 1859 
Grote Greece n. Ixxxiv. XI. 199 That intense antipathy 
aguinst a despot who overtops and overrides the laws. 

To rise above or go beyond in degree or 
quality ; to excel, surpass. 

1581 Mutcaster /ositrons xiii. (1887) 272 So the height 
of their argument overtop not their power, @ 1680 CuaknocK 
A ltrib. God (1834) Il. 297 Noue cau overtop him in goodness. 
1747 Carte fist. PHA 176 This prince much over-topping 
the other Scotch chieftains in poet 1876 Lowett Amiong 
my Bhs. Ser.1. 276 In them the man somehow overtops the 
author. : 

+38. To render top-heavy. Ods. [OveR- 3.] 

1643 [Ancier] Lane. Vall. Achor2 If the height of the 
Sail did not overtop the Ship. 

Hence Overto'pped £4. a.; Overto‘pping vd. 56. 
and ffi. a. 

1610 Suaxs, Temp. 1, ii. 81 Who Uaduance, and who To 
trash for ouer-topping. 1611 SpeeD Hist. Gt. Brit. vu, xliv. 
§ 14. 360 The Saxons, whose ouer-topped Monarchy, and 
weake walles now wanted props to hold vpthe weight. 1675 
Brooks Godt. Key Wks. 1867 V, 203 ent that ye love the 
Lord Jesus Christ with a superlative love, with an over- 
topping love. 1897 D. H. Maooen Diary Silence 38 The 
overtopping hound is not necessarily a bawler, or even a 
babbler. 

Overtopple (-tgp’l), v. [Ovrnr- 6, 3.] 

1. évans. To cause to topple over; to overthrow 
(something In unstable equilibrium), 

1543 Brecon 4. Y. Gif? Wks. (1843) 335 This one text. .is 
ahle to subvert, overtopple, and throw down all the building. 
1864 ‘ANNIE Tuomas’ Denis Donne IV. 355 Joy o’er- 
toppled all his prudence. 

2. intr, To topple over; to overhang as if on 
the point of toppling over. 

1839 Croucu Early Poems ii. 3 Aud vanit 
fell. 1855 Baitey Jfystie 70 Higher than lar! 
falcon fly. .Lamalmon’s pass, O’ertoppling. 

Hence Overto-ppling vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1860 T. Maatin Horace 218 Black Eurus, snap each rope 
and oar With the sieropne surge! 1876 Miss Yonce 


Womankind xxviii, 242 The already overtoppling mass of 
froth of feminine silliness. 


o’ertoppling 
can soar, or 


O:verto-rture, v. [OvER- 25, 27.] ¢rans. To | 


1 


overcome with torture; to torture beyond endur- | 


ance. Hence O:verto:rtured Jf/. a. 

¢1sgo Martowr Faxst, Wks. (Rtldg,) 133/a This ever- 
burning chair Is for o’er-tortur'd souls to rest them in. 1818 
Byron Afazeppa xiii, O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
T felt the blackness come und go. 1896 Buack Briseis xx, 
To gain some quiet for his overtortured spirit. 

Overtow'er, v. [Over- 1 (6).] To 
tower over or ahove, to overtop. 

1831 Jane Portea Sir £, Seawards Narr, 1. 58 The 
high rock which overtowered our vessel. 1850 Pigue (1875) 
184 Money was the grand desideratum which enabled peonle 
to overtower their fellows. 

So Overtow'ering ffi. a. 

1639 Futter Holy War 11. xxx. (1840) 89 To abate their 
overtowering conceits ofhim. 1685 Corton tr. Afontaigne 
(1877) 1, 71 The proud and overtowering heights of our 
lofty buildings. 1872 A. J. Goroon fm CArist vi (1888) 130 
Under the shadow of some overtowering greatness, 


trans. 
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Overtra‘ce, v. Also 5 -trase. [OvER- 8, 10.] 
trans. & To trace over; to cover or mark with 
tracery or tracings. b, To trace one’s way over, 


pursue the track over. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 636 With ie and trechoure Over- 
trasyd that tyde, 1873 Twvnxe s£neid x. Ffij b, Tarience 
none he makes, but bridges hie doth ouertrace, 1826 Mit- 
Man A. Boleyn 108 The. .walls Are all o'ertraced by dying 
hands. 

Overtrade (-tré'd), v. Com: [OveR- 26, 23.] 
intr, and refl. To trade in excess of one’s capital, 
beyond one’s means of payment, or heyond the 
requirements of the market. b. ¢rass. To do 
trade beyond (one’s capital, stock, ete.). 

a173 Norra Lives (1826) 1. 427 A famous builder that 
overtraded his stock about £1000 per ann. 19745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman vi, (1841) 1, 36 For a young tradesman 
to over-trade himself, is like a young swimmer going out 
of his depth. 1805 W. Taytor in Ava. Kev. IT. 299 
Glasgow .. had overtraded, and was visited with diffusive 
failure, 1894 Forum (N. Y.) Nov. 384 There may be doubt 
whether particular firms have not been overtruding. 

So O:vertra‘der, onc who trades too much; 
O vertra‘ding vé/.5d., +a. a surpassing in trading, 
getting the balance of trade (ods.); b. trading in 
excess of one’s capital or the needs of (be market. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VFF 60 Whereby the Kingdomes 
stocke of Treasure may be sure to be kept from being 
diminished, by any ouer-trading of the Forrainer, 1776 
Aoam Sautu JV, WV. wv, i. (1869) IL. 15 ‘This occasioned... 
a general overtrading in all the ports of Great Britain. 1846 
MeCutiocu Ace. Brit. Enipire (1854) WU. 41 That these or 
any other measures.. would wholly prevent unsafe specula- 
tion and over-tradiug. 1846 Worcester, Over/rader, ..one 
who trades too much. Baker, 

Overtrail v.: see OVER- 9. 

O:ver-train (-trzi'n), v. [OVER- 27.] rans. 
a. To train or cultivate the powers of (a person, 
etc.) too much, to injure by excessive training. b. 
To train (a creeping plant) too much or too high. 
Hence O.ver-trai‘ning vé/. 56. 

1872 H. W. Beecuer Lect. Beer? viii. eee may 
over-train a man, so that he is carried beyond his highest 
peers 1881 Daily News a June 5 It was very doubtful if 

roqnois could ‘stay’, aud he was besides ‘ overtrained ', 
1883 J. Y. Stratton Hops & Hop-pickers 19 Several beautiful 
and delicate varieties {of the hop] are easily overtrained if 
sixteen, or in some localities fourteen, feet are exceeded. 
Afod. The decrease in weight suggests over-training, 

Overtra’mple,v. [OvER-1,9.] ¢razs. To 
trample over or upon, tread down; also fig. So 
Overtra‘mpled f/. a., Overtra’mpling vé/. sé. 

1589 Cooper Admon. 250 That the beastes of the fielde 
may ouer trample vs. 1593 Nasuz CArists 7. Wks. (Grosart) 
LV. 93 The irruptive ouer-trampling of the Romans. 1610 
Hotvrann Camden's Brit. %. 792 Uuder foote they over- 
trample it, as if it had bin standing corn ready for harvest. 
1744 A. Hitt Let. 24 July, Wks. 1753 I. 305 ean 
all propriety. a184s Hoov Jfonkey Afartyr i, He coul 
not read Of niggers whipt, or over-trampled weavers. 

+ O-ver-tra‘vail, sd. [Over- 29.] Overwork. 

1496 Dives 5 Paup. (W. de W.) x. v. 377 Let not your 
horse.. be to feble for mysfare & ouertrauayle, 

+ O:vertra‘vail, v. 045. Also -eil(e, -eyl(e, 
-elQ. [OveER- 27.] ¢razs. To work too much, 
oppress or harass with toil; to overwork. 

€1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 17 He. .ouertrauclls byymagyn- 
acions his wittes. 1382 Wyciir xed. i. 11 He bifore putte 
to hem mays of werkis, that thei shulden ouertraueylen 
hem with birthens. 1363 Gotpinc Cesar vu. (1565) 203 b, 
Ouertrauelling oure men wyth continuall toyle. 

O-ver-tra‘vel, 56. [OvER- 29. 
travel, too much travelling. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxviii. 365 If the rest of my 
team had not been worn down by over-travel, 

So O:ver-tra-vel v. [OVER- 23] refi. to travel or 
jonrney beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1654 in F, L, Hawks Hist. N. Carolina (1858) 11. 19 The 
interpreter, with over-travelling himself, fell sick, 

Overtread, v7. [OL ofertredan: cf. MHG. 
tibertreten, Du, overtreden: see OVER- 1, 9, 13.] 
trans. a. To tread over, trample under foot ; fig. 


to crush, oppress, sabdue. b. To step beyond. 

a 1000 Gloss. to Prudentius 9 a (Bosw.), Se zeleafa ofertret 
Sat deatolg yd. ¢ 1200 Oran 12493 Pzerburrh pe Laferrd 
oferrcomm & oferrtradd te.deofell. “1422 tr. Secreta Secret. 
Priv, Priv. 168 Traiane his Sonne rode an hors vndauntdid, 
that ouer-trade a weddowes Sone in the strete. 1576 Gas- 
coring Steele GL. (Arb.)49 When wrong triumphes and right 
is overtrodde. ¢ 1620 //ow Good in Farr S. P. Yas. 1 (1848) 

Yet must we not this circle overtread. 

ence O-vertread sé., O'vertrea‘ding v4/. sé., 
the act or action of treading over; overtread( ing) 
plough, the foot-plough used in primitive hus- 
bandry; Overtro‘dden #//. a., trodden down. 

@ 1586 Sipney Arcadia in, Wks. 1724 11. 625 The footsteps 
of my over-trodden virtue lie still as bitter accusations unto 
me, @1843 Soutuey Comm,-pl. Bk. WW. 748 The land 
before his time having been tilled only with a mattock and 
overtread plough. 1893 A. C. Fryer Llantwit Major 26 
To cultivate their ground with the mattock und’ over. 
treading plough. 

t Overtreat, v. Obs. [Over- 11.) érans. 


To prevail upon by entreaty; = OVER-INTREAT. 
1547 Surrey 42neid iv, 563 Why lettes he not my wordes 
sinke in his eares So harde to overtreate? 1893 Printer’s 
Postser. in Harvey's Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 341, 
I was finally entreated, or rather ouertreated, to giue them 
also their welcome in Print. 


Excessive 


OVERTRUTH. 


Over-treatment : see OvEr- 29 b. 
Overtri'm, o:ver-tri‘m, v. (Ovrr- 6, 27.] 
+1. trans. To overbalance (a boat). Oés. 

tggx Harincton Ord, Fur. xxxix. xxxii, But on another 
bark while they take hold, They now full fraught, and 
fearing overtrimming, With cruell sword .. Cut of theirhands, 

2. To trim (a dress, etc.) too much, or with 
excess of trimming. Hence O-ver-triimmed 
ppi.a, Orver-trirmming vd/. 56. 

1893 Grorciana Hitt Hist. Eng. Dress 11.229 A tendency 
to over-trim. 1895 Daily News 2 Aug, 6/6 Over-trimmed 
bodices with absolutely plain skirts, 1897 /did. 17 Apr. 6/6 
The over-trimming..of the early Victorian era, 

t+ Overtri-p, v. Os. [Over- 5, 10.] ¢rans. 
To trip or skip over; to pass lightly over, 

a 1583 GrinvaL Fruit/, Dial, Wks. (1843) 49 As touching 
St. Augustine, he not only overtrippeth it, as no wonder, 
but by plain and express words testifieth that there is no 
marvel in it. 1596 Suaxs, Aferch. V.v. i. 7 In such a night 
Did Thisbie fearefully ore-trip the dewe. 

O:ver-trou'ble(-trh'l), v. [OvER-27.] érans. 
To trouhle excessively. So O-ver-tron’bled ff/.a., 
excessively troubled. 

1982 T. Watson Centuric of Loue xxxviii. heading, Howe 
fondly his friendes ouertrouble him, by questioninge with 
hin touching hisloue. 1646 Br. Haut Baém Gil 17a Why 
art thou over-troubled to see the great Physitian of the 
world take this course with sinfull mankind ? 

O-vertrow:, sé. [See next.] 

+1. Over-trust, over-confidence. (0,£.) 

ag4q1 Laws Aithelstan v1. c, 8 § f (Schmid) Menn, ne 
reccean, hu heora yrfe fare, for pam ofertruan on bam fride, 

+ 2. Distrust, suspicion. (AZ Z.) 

c3350 Wilt, Palerne 1402 He ne durst openly for ouer- 
trowe of gile. 

3. (See quot.) nonce-tese, [OvER- 29.] 

1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 69 What 1 would willingly 
call overtrow or believing overmuch, not superstition. 

+ O:vertrow’, v.! Obs. [OveRr-? 4, 27.] 

1. trans, To mistrust, distrust. 

¢1175 Land. Hout, 21 Leofe brodre ne ouertrowije cristes 
milce . .al swa monimon seid and wened, Hu mei ic efre ibete. 

2. inir. To trust overmuch, be too confident. 

1qa2 tr, Secreta Secret, Priv, Priv. 169 Thow arte a fole 
dotdrat [=dottard] and ouer-trowes. 

Hence + O-vertrow‘ing 7/, s6., over-confidence ; 
ppl.a., over-confident; +O-vertrow'ship, + O'ver- 
trow’'th, over-confidence. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 187 \Vho-so suche 
losengeris belewyth othyr trowyth, they shal falle in Pride 
and ouertrouth. ¢rq2g Eng. Cong. fret. lix. 142 Every 
wysman vnderstond hym by Roboam, Sulomones sone, how 
mych harme falleth of pryde & ouertrowshype. ¢ 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Mankode u. v. (3869), Serteyn,..the disturblaunce 
cometh of thin ouertrowinge [oudtrecuidance). 

+ Overtrow’, v.2 Ods. [app. an erroneous 
expansion of ORrRow v., due to the frequent rednc- 
tion of original over-to o'er-, ore-, or-.] trans. (with 
obj. cl.). To suspect ; to believe, suppose. 

e 1305 St. Kenelnt aga in E. E. P. (1862) 55 Pe contrai men 
«spat vnder-3ete pat cas Ouertrowede [¢1290 Laud MS. 
ortreweden) wel whar hit lay. 1382 Wrveunie 1 AG xxil, 32 
Thei ouertroweden (1388 suposiden, dg suspicati sunt] 
that he hadde ben kyng of Irael, 

Hence +Overtrow'able a., to be snspected, 
suspect; + Overtrow'ing #//.a., snspecting. 

[1382 Wyetie Ecclus. xxv. 9 Re e ynouertrowable thingus 
(Vudlg. vovem insuspicabilia] ofthe hene I magnefiede } 1388 
— 1 Cor. iv. 4, Y am no thing ouer trowynge to my silf 
(Hudg. nihil..mihi conscius sum} 

Over-true, -truthful, etc.: see OvEB-. 

O-vertru-mp (-tramp), v. [OveR-22.] rans. 
To trump with a higher card than that with which 
an opponent has already trumped; also adso/. and 

Jig. Hence Overtru:mping vé/. sé. 

1746 Hovie Ji Aist (ed. 6) 27 Do not over-trump him. 
1862 ‘ Cavenoisn’ IWVAist (1879) 109 If you refuse toovertrump 
+-your partner should conclude either that [etc.]. 1885 
Manch, Exam, 17 Feb. 5/3 There is a widespread opinion 
that he has over-trumped the Protectionists. 

O-vertru:st, 55. [Oven- 29.] Excessive trust 5 
over-confidence, presumption, 

@ 1228 Ancr. R. 332 Peos two undeawes, untrust and ouer- 
trust, beod pes deofles tristren. ¢1gag Eng. Cong, fred, vil. 
2a We haue for vs..ayeyn har boldenesse and ouer-truste, 
mekenesse and maner. 1852 Tennyson Ode Death Dk. 
Wellington vii. 20 But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

O:vertrust, v. [Over- 27.] 

L. str. To trust or confide too much; to be 
over-confident. 

ax225 Ancr. R.332 Dred widuten hope maked mou uu- 
trusten: and hope widute dred maked ouertrusten, 1553 
Gaimatoe Cicero's Offices t (1558) 40 Unbridled with roa 
peritie aud ouertrusting to themselues. 1667 Mitton /. £. 
1x. 1183 Thus it shall befall Him who to worth in Women 
overtrusting Lets her Will rule. . 

2. trans. To trust (a person or thing) too much. 

1649 Br. Hate Cases Costse. m1. ix. (1650) 249 Some there 
are that doe so over-trust their leaders eyes, that they care 
Rot to see with their own, 

+ O'ver-tru'sty, 2. Ods. [Over- 28.] Over- 
confident, presumptnous. P 

a 1a2g Ancr, R. 334 Alre uormest he cleoped pe ouertrusti, 
unbilened. 

tO-vertruth. Ods.rare. [Oven- 24.] Astate- 


ment in excess of the truth. 
1638 Cuituxcw, Relig. Prot. 1. vi. § 23 Who know how 
great over-truths men usually write to one another in letters. 


OVERTUMBLE. 


Overtu'mble, v. [Over- 6, 5.] : 

+1. intr. Yo tumble or fal! over ; to capsize. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 643 In sun hargis sa feill can ga, 
For thair fais thame chasit swa, That thai ourtummylilit, 
and the men..all drownit then. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtin, 
Poems Wks (1711) 33 The ocean in mountains ., over: 
tuinbling tumbling over rocks, Casts various rain-bows. 

2. irans, To cause to fall over; to upset, over- 


throw. Now only foettc. 

1600 Anr. Anyot Exp. Jonah 404 Yet the breath of one 
mioriall man..doth overtumble all. 27639 Druwm. or Hawrn. 
Speech Wks. (1711) 218 The whole frame built on it is ready 
to be over-tumbled, 2875 Baownine Aristoph. Apel. 4536 
That..1, with my bent steel, may o’ertumble tawa ! 


+3. trans. To tumble or fall over (something). 

¢2630 Rispou Surv. Devon $225 (1810) 238 Ock, Which, 
for more haste, o‘ertumbleth many a rock. 

+ Overtu'rcased, ff/. a. Obs. [Over- 8.] 
=* Over-turqnoised’, covered with turquoises. 

2647 Warn Simp. Cobler a7 But now our Roses are turned 
ta Flore de lices,.. our City-Dames, to an indenominable 
Quzemairy of overturcas'd things. 

Overture («vaitius), sd. Also 5-8 ouver- 
ture. [a. OF, overture, mod.F. ouverture opening, 
f ouvert open, OVERT.] 

+1. An opening, aperture, orifice, hole. Ods. 

13: EE. Allit. P. A. a8 Vche a hemme, At honde, at 
sydez, at ouctture, xzqza tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
239 Thay men wyche..haue throgh al the body the ouertures 
large, that clerkys caltyth Pores. a@21548 Hate. Chron., 
Hen. V 56 b, Divers overtures and holes were made vnder the 
foundacion hy the pyoners. 2622 Cotca., Ascoutilles,.. 
th’ overtures, or trap doores, whereat things are let downe 
inta the hold. 2724-22 Pore Let. fo Dh. Buckhm. Wks. 
1737 VI. 27 The Kitchin [at Stanton Harcourt)..being one 
vast Vanlt to the Top of the House; where one overture 
Serves to let out the smoak and let in the light. raz Swirr 
Country Post Wks. 2755 111. 1. 176 To possess themselves of 
the twa overtures of the said fort. 2749 Mas. R. Goapsy 
Carew (1750) 105 The false Belly, in which the Female 
{Opossum) carries her Young..In the hinder Part of it is 
an Overture hig enough for a small Hand ta pass. 

fig. 3603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 49 |Vhis) will make 
an overture and way unto the minde of a yoong ladde. 
3643 Mitton Soveraigne Salve 31 Deluges of sinne breake 
in at this so great an overture of the fait 

+b. An open or exposed place. Obs. rare". 

3879 Spenser SAeph. Cal. July a8 The wastefull hylls vito 

his threate Is a playne overture [gloss an open place). 


the wings of a bird so represented: see OvERT a. 1b. 
+2. The opening up or revelation of a matter ; 
a disclosure, discovery, declaration. Ods. 
41548 Hate Chron., Hen. VIL 34 The Foe had know. 


ledge of the chief Capitaynes of this tumulte by the auerture 
of hys espyes. x60g Suaks. Lear ut. vii.89 It was he That 


made the ouertureof thy Treasans to vs. 1654 H.L’EstTRrance 


Chas. f (1655) 4 Upon the prime overture of his message 
at the French Court, he found so ready and fluent an in- 
clination in king Lewes. 

8. An opening of negotiations with another 
person or party with a view to some proceeding 
or settlement; a formal proposal, proposition, or 
offer; e.g. an overture of marriage, overtures 


of peace. : 

3433 Rolls of Parit. WV. 425/¢ (He) made hem yerinne 
diverse faire overtures and ofitis. 3453 Paston Leti, 1. 261 
In case ye make not to me ouverture of justice upon the 
seyd caas. 2502 in Lett. Rick. 1 3 fen, VIF (Ralls) 1. 
354 The whiche overture..[was} for the renavelling of the 
siid amitic, x60z Suaxs. Ad/s Weill w. iii. 46 Cap. E.1 
heare there is an overture of peace. Caft. G. Nay, I assure 
you a peace concluded. 2655 Dicces Compl, Ambass. 101 
Any time these five years there have been overtures of 
marriage made unto him. 2752 Fievpinc Amelia xi. ili, 
She was not one of those backward and delicate ladies, who 
can die rather than make the first overture. 2885 Law Times 
Hep. Li, 648/2 They had had overtures from several persons 
ty purchase .. the trust property. 

+ &. In the Scottish Parliament or Convention 
of the Estates: A motion introduced to be made 
east Obs. exe, Hest. 

a Reg. Privy Council Scot. 193 Tt wes thocht gude and 
expedient be hir Hienis that ane Generall avenue sald 
be appointit the xv day af December instant,..and be the 
avyise of the hale, ane ressonable overture maid and ordoure 
takin for. quieting of the hale cuntre. 1641 Se. Acts Chas. f 
V 625 Agreed hy the whole estates that when an overture 
is ee, every estate have 24 hours to advise the same 
before he be urged to answer thereto, 3 Vulpone; or 
Remarks Proc. Scot, Union a In the first Session of this 
Present Parliament in 1703..the Elar! of Marchmont).. 

ve in an Overture (as they call it) hy way of Act, for 

a the Succession upon the foot of aeons. 

b. In the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and in the supreme court of other Pres- 
byterian churches: A formal motion proposing or 
ng for legislation. 

ncurtent use, an overture is a proposal to make a new 
Sl law for the Church or to repeal an old one; to 

eclare the law; to enjoin the observance of former enact- 

(eee es Senerally to take any measure falling within the 

legislative or executive functions of the Assembly. Such 

a Proposal must first be made in an inferior court (presbytery 
Or synod), and, if there adopted, is transmitted by that court 
@S its overture to the supreme court. If adopted by the 
supreme court as an overture, it is submitted to the various 

esbyteries for approval by them or a majority of them 

‘¢ it can be passed as an act. 

xs7¢ Reeds. of 33rd Gen. Assenibly in Bk. of Univ. Kirk 

i ae (1830) 15. Brethren appointed to make ane overture 
of the policic and jurisdiction of the Kirk. 7676 W. Row 


c. Her, The state of being expanded: said of | 


333 


Conta. Blair's Autobiog. ix. (1848) 143 Mr. Livingstone 


presen an overture, 1743 Wodrow Corr, (1843) IL 5a 
ome very good overtures, if put in practice, against Popery, 


were passed, and oh -books were taken in. 12737 J. 
Cuhtampertavng St. G4 Brit. u. us. tii 358 Matters of great 
weight that biod the whole Ghee {of Scotland] are 
firat brought in by way of overtures, and then debated 
inthehouse. 1864 Burton Scot Aér, IL. v. 273. 1877 H. Mon- 
calerr Pract. F.C. Scot. (1877) 65 It is competent for any 
Preshytery to transmit what is called an Overture, either 
to the Provincial Synod or to the General Assembly, with 
the view of inducing the Superior Court to adopt any measure 
within its legislative or executive functions. 


+6. An ‘opening’ for proceeding to action. Oés. 
x620 Donne Psendo-martyr 1a8 To vnderstand .. where 
any ouerture is giuen for the Popes aduantage, 1617 Morv- 
son /tin. w. 10 They .. escaped out of prison, being all 
prisoners of great moment, whose inlargement gaue ap- 
parant overture to ensuing rebellion. 12679-2714 Burner 
fist, Ref, \e was casting about for new overtures how to 
compass what he so earnestly desired. 1768 IVoman of 
ffonor 111. 65 If | had seen the least glimpse of an overture 
of succeeding with the invincible Clara, 
+6. An opening, beginning, commencement ; 
esp. a formal opening of proceedings; a first indi- 
cation or hint of something. Ods. 
2595 Damier Crv. Wars u. xxxiv, If the least imagin'd 
averture But of conceiv‘d revolt men once espie. 62a 
Davies Why Jreland etc. (1747) 78 Let us therefore take 
a briefe view of the seueral impediments which arose in 
euery Kings time since the overture of the Conquest. 2656 
Finett For. Ambass. 154 ‘The next day being that of the 
overture of parlianient. 7658 Jer. Tavior Led. in 22th Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 5 Ml ever you have noted or 
heard of any overtures of unkindnesse betweene them. 
17a7-42 Cuampras Cycl, s.y., The overture of the jubilee, is 
eneral procession, etc. ; A 
. Afus, An orchestral piece, of varying form 
and dimensions, forming the opening or introduc- 
tion to an opera, oratorio, ot other extended com- 
position ; often containing or made up of themes 
from the body of the work, or otherwise indicating 
the character of it. 
Also applied to a similar piece intended for independent 
performance; and, rarely, to the introductory piece of a 
series for a single instrument, as a harpsichord, 
3667 Davenant & Drvoen Sempest 1. i, While the over- 
ture is playing, the curtain rises. 1706 Puuturps, Overture, 
.-also a Flourish of Musick, befare the Scenes are open‘d 
in a Play-house, especially before the beginning of an Opera, 
ee Gav (¢itée) The Beggar's Opera .. The third edition: 
With the Ouverture in Score, the Songs, and the Lasses. 
1797 Monthly ea {Tl. 249 ‘The overture, which is in the 
favourite overture key, D major, is bold and dashing. 1880 
H. J. Linconn in Grove Dict. Afus. UL, 618 Overture.., te. 
Opening. ‘This term was originally applied to the instru- 
mental prelude to an opera, its first tmportant development 
being due to Lulli, as exemplified in his ,. French operas 
and ballets, dating front 1674 to 1686, 

b. fig. (Cl. prelude.) 

x80z Wotcort (P. Pindar) La. Belgrave Wks. 1812 IV. 
5a3 Soon as the Winds begin to sing, Or rather play their 
overture to thunder, 1847 W. lavine in Lie § Letd. (1864) 
TV. 18 Unless you come up soon, you will miss the overture 
of the season—the first sweet aotes of the year. 

ec. The opening or introductory part of a poem. 

1870 Swinpuans L£ss. & Stud. (1875) 2tg The .. verses 
headed Tears in Solitude ’—exquisite as, is the overture, 
faultless in tone and colour, and worthy of a better sequel. 
1881 SaInTSBURY rae ede 98 Dryden’s overtures are very 
generally among the happiest parts of his poems. 3 

4{ 8. Exroneous obsolete use, app. due to associa- 
tion with ever: Overtuming, overthrow. 

259% Garene Disc. Coosnage Pref. (1592) 3 No man 
knoweth. . better which waie to raise a gainefull commodity, 
and howe the abuses and ouerture of prices might bee 
redressed. 1593 Nasue CAévrist's 7. a7 Consider, howe his 
threats were wher verified in lerusalems ouerture. 2616 
Buttonar Eng. Expos. Onerture, an overturning, a sudden 
change. 2633 Praynne Aistviomastix a The very fatall 
plagues, and ouertures of those States and Kingdomes 
where they are once tollerated, 


O-verture, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. ¢rans. To bring or put forward as an overture 


or proposal ; to offer, propose. 

16; [see Overturen below). @ 2665 J. Gooowin Filled 
tw, the Spirit (1867) 486 He shall not only want one of the 
greatest arguments and motives to persuade sien and 
women unto ways that are excellent, but also overture 
such a thing which would be a snare and temptation to 
fight low. 2880 Sip. Sait in Dasly News 7 Apr. 3/3 A 
promiaent Tory overtured to a leading Liberal that the 
party of the latter need not further trouble themselves with 
precautions against Tory opposition. - 

2. In the supreme court of a Presbyterian Church : 
To bring forward as an overture; to introduce as 


a motion. 

2671 True Nouconf. 100 It had become you rather, who 
would be accounted a kindly child of the Church of Scot- 
land, to have overtured a way how the Church Patrimony 
+. may be recovered from the Harepes whodevoureit. 2715 
Wodrow Corr, (1843) 11. 36 The sub-committee avertured 
the form of an act anent it. 1726 /éfd. 111. 241 We over- 
tured that either the act might be repealed or execute. 1 
in Westm, Gaz. 3 Mar. 4/3 \t is therefore hereby humbly 
avertured to the Very Reverend the Synod of the Preshy- 
terian Church of England .. to take the premises into con- 
sideration. 

b. To present or transmit an overture to (a 
chureh court); to approach with an overtare. — 

1864 Buxton Scot Adr. 1. v. 273 A motion is made in a 

resbytery ‘to overture’ the General Assembly. 1895 

Vesint, Gaz, 17 June 2/t ‘Vhe Free Presbytery of Skye 
* avertured' the General Asseinbly to 1ake into its serious 


OVERTURN. 


consideration ‘the views of man's origin propounded b: 
Professor Drummond in his work on thew Weoemsol Man = 

8. To introduce with, or as with, a musleal over- 
ture or prelude; to prelude. 

3870 J. Hastictou Afoses vii. 12a Needing no thunder 
hor trumpet to overture His discourse and astonish His 
audience. 

Hence O-vertured ff/. a., proposed. 

1637-50 Row /fist, Kirk (1842) 83 A little more or less nor 
the overtured summes, according to the abilitie and extent 
of the rents in the place. 

Overturn (devaitdin), 56. [OveEr- 6, 74, 10.] 

1. The act of overturning or fact of being over- 
turned ; an upsetting; a revolution. 

,¢tgga Bacon Conf. Pleasure (1870) a5 Mer intentiue witt 
in contriuing plotts and ouertournes. 1658 CuRveLaNn 
Rustic Rampant Wks, (1687) 392 A Marius .. fitter to 
remave things, to overturn overturns, than for Peace. 1789 
Map. D‘Agstay Diary ig Nov., He was still rather lame, 
from a dreadful overturn in a carriage. 2843 Scotr Fam. 
Let, 11 Feb., How we have escaped overturn is to me 
wonderful. 2868 E. Epwarps Ralech I. xxvii. 631 The 
death of young Ralegh drew ofter it the overturn of the 


ee 
. Geol, = OVERFOLD, 

3877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 1, (1879) 176 When in strong 
foldings the strata are pushed aver beyond the perpendicular, 
+. we have what is called an overturn dip. 

3. The burden or refrain of a song. Se, 

1825 JAMIESON, Overturn of a sang, that part of it which is 
repeated, or sung in chorus. x8a7 Motuerwete Wee Wee 
Alan viii, And aye the owreturn o’ their tune Was—Our 
wee wee man hag acer lang awa { 

4. The act of turning over in the course of trade, 
circulation of books, etc.; turn-over. 

a88a Acexannrr Ain Folk 99 (E. D, D.) Lyin’ i’ the bank 
wi' nae owreturn. 1g0a Academy 7 Dec. 532/2 The 
libraries, where fiction is always 7a to 80 per cent. of the 
total overturn, run up to a circulation of 400,000 volumes of 
fiction.a month in American cities. 

5. A turm-over, as of voters or voles from one 


side to the other. 

2894 Westu:, Gaz. 8 May 5/2 A reduction of the Liberal 
majority by over a thousand .. It is certainly a tremendous 
overturn which has been effected. 

[Oven- 6, 24, 10.] 


Overturn (devaitz1n), z. 
tl. intr. Of a wheel, and fy. of time: To turn 


cound, revolve. Ods. 

a@1aas Ancr, R. 356 Heo beod her hweolinde ase hweoles 
pet onerturned sone, and ne lested none hwule. 13... £. &. 
allt. P. Bo 119a pay fext & pay fende of, & fylter togeder 
Til two yer over-torned. 1387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) VIL. 
145 Suche a day pe 3ere ouertorned [anno revolute] |ey 
bope deide. aaggo Le Morte Arth. 3186 Ilym thowht he 
satte.. vpon A whele .. The whele over-tornyd ther wyth 
Alle, And eneryche hy A lymme hym canght. 1649 T. Foro 
Lusus Fort, 83 Neither bese nor Riches can scotch the 
over-turning wheel of fortune. : 4 

2. trans. To turn (anything) over upon its side 
ot face, esp. to throw over with violence ; to upset, 
overset, overthrow; to cause to fall over or down, 

33.. Life Fesu 857 Pe Muteres Moneye he schedde al, 
and pe bordes ouer turnde. 2377 Lane. #. Pd BR xvi 131 
I shal ouertourne pis temple and adown throwe, And in thre 
dayes after edifye it newe. c1g00 Destr. Troy 4775 My- 
nours.. Ouertyrnet the toures & the tore walles. 7526 
Pdgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 138, Man hath .. subuerted 
or ouerturned his citees. 2555 Even Decades 7 They ouer- 
turned their Canoa with a great violence. 2604 E. G[nim- 
stone) D'dcosta's Hist. Indies 1. xxvi. 198 Vpon the 
coast of Chille .. there was so terrible an Karr ae as it 
overturned whole mountains. 2687 Lond. Gaa. No. 2240/4 
A Hackney Conch .. overturned in Fleetstreet. 2774 
Gotasm. Mat. Hist. (1776) V1. a07 The whale sometimes 
overturns the boat with a blow of its tail 2850 Prescotr 
Peru V1. 149 Men and horses were overturned in the fury 
of the assault. fi 

tb. To turn over (a lying stone, a leaf of a book, 


etc.) without throwing down. Oés. 

¢1330 Assuip, Virg. 765 (B.M. MS.) Thei overturned pat 
ilke stone, Bodi pei founde per none. 2390 Gowea Conf. 
1M, 67 [He] overtorneth many a bok, And thurgh the craft 
af Artemage Of wex he forgeth an ymage. 

@. inir. To tum over, capsize, upset; to fall. 

2393 Lancu. /. Fé C. xvun For conetyse of pat croys 
clerkes of holy churche Schullen ouerturne as templers 
duden. 3689 Leak IVaferwks, 20 The Water. .shall fill the 
said Vessel and make it ta overturn. /dfd, Every minute 
of an hour the said Vessel may overturn. 1769 Fatconea 
Dict. Marine (1789), Over-setting,..the movement of a ship 
when she over-turns, 1866 Kanz Arct, Expl. 1L x. 98 The 
sledge is portable, and adapted..to overturn with impunity. 

3. trans. To overthrow, subvert, destroy, over- 
whelm, bring to min (a person, institution, prin- 
clple, etc.). ie 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer. Boeth. n. pr. ii. 23 (Camb, MS.) The dedes 
of fortune bat with a vnwarstroke ouertorneth realmes of 

ete noblye. 2430-49 Lypo. Bockas viii. xviii, (1558) za b, 

is power short was overturned bliue. @ 17948 Hatt CAron., 
Hen. VII 43», Assone as Kyng Henry had subdued and 
ouerturned his adversaries. 1596 Suaxs. 2 Aen. /V, w. i. Ba 
If'we..can make a Head To push against the Kingdome ; 
with his hefpe, We shall o're-turne 1 topsie-turuy downe. 
1667 Mitton BL. vi 63 But pain is perfet miserie..and 
excessive, overturnes All patience. 1757 Burne Subd, & B. 
(ed. 2) Pref, ‘This can never overturn the th itself. 
80a Mar. Epcewoatn Aforal 7. (1816) 1. xiv. 12a Without 
overtarning all existing institutions. 2859 TeNNvsos £3 
1678, I schemed and wrought Until f overtarn dh 

f 4. To ‘upset’, disorder Soa aie bias OA 

z Gowes Conf. 11t. 5 So drunke | am, t ; 
faileth And al mi Sain is overtorned. 1578 Lyte Pi 
1. xxviii. 355 It will not ouertturne nor torment the st - 


OVERTURNABLE. 


1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 232 1t bringeth headach, 
and ouerturneth the stomacke. 1601 Hott.ano Pliny Il. 
174 Yet there isa wine of Myrtles.. which wil neuer ouerturn 
the brain or make one drunk. 1704 Swirt 7. Td ix, A 
person whose intellectuals were overturned. 

+5. To turn in the opposite direction. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa Zigden (Rolls) I. 83 In som hulles of Ynde 
beep men pat hauep soles of hir feet ouertorned (//igd. ad- 
versas plantas habentes]. 1398 — Barth. De P, R. xvut.c. 
(1495) 846 Some bulles .. hanynge theyr heere ouertornyd : 
ae growytb towardes io eyen. c , 

+6. To turn over from one thing or side to 
another; to turn away; to pervert. 

1382 Wretir Zcelus, iv.  Querturne thon not thin ejen fro 
the pore [1388 tnrne not oueres; Vdg. transvertas]. 1390 
Gower Conf, 111. 384 [Love] which many an herte hath 
overtake, And ovyrturnyd as the blynde Fro reson in to lawe 
of kynde. 1568 Ascnam Scholen:, 1, (Arb.) 75, 1 know... 
many worthie lentlemen of England, whom all the Siren 
songes of Italie .. nor no inchantment of vanitie (conld] 
ouerturne them, from the feare of God, and lone of honestie. 
1587 Gotoine De Mornay xvi. (1617) 283 Seeing that man is 
‘so ouerturned, whereof can he hrag. 

Hence Overtu'rned pfi/.a., Overtu‘rning vd. 
sb, and ppl. a.; also Overtu‘rnable a., capable of 
being overturned. 

1387-8 T. Usk est. Love 1. ix.(Skeat) |. 83 Sothlie none age, 
none ouertonrnyng tyme, but hitherto had no tyme ne power, 
to chaunge the weddyng, ne that knotte to vahinde. 1393 
Lanci. P. PLC. xix. 164 pe overturn ng of pe temple by- 
tokned pe resureccion, 1645 Mitton Co last. Wks. (1851) 356 
‘The overturning of all human society. 1649 (see sense 1}, 
1757 T. Biren //ist. Reyal Soc. 1V. 323 A commodious 
land-carriage .. far more secure than any coach, not being 
overturnabie by any hight, on which the wheels ean possibly 
move. @1758 Eowaros Hist. Redempt. 1. vi. (1774) 141 
There were three great general overturnings of the world 
before Christ came. 1809 Pinkney France 38, | fell in with 
an overturned Chaise. 

Overtu'rner. [f. prec. + -ER1.] One who 
or that which overtarns. 

xsgt Prreivate Sf. Dict., Rebolvedor,an ouerturner. 1599 
Sanovs Exropa Spec. (1632)97 Underminers of government,.. 
overturners of Christendome. 1716 Soutn Serm. (1727) 
V). ii. 54 By..which these Overturners of all above them 
have donesuch mighty Execution. 18380 Examiner No. 619. 

119/2 The only sure and final overturner of abuses, 1898 
Bou.ey France Il. 274 The Overturners of the Monarchy. 

Overturret to -tutored: sec Over-. 

Overtwart, -twert: see OVERTHWART. 

Overtwine (-twai'n), v7 [Over- 8] érans. 
To twiae over or round about, wreathe. 

zBi9 Snecuey Let. to Peacock 23 Mar. in Dowden Li 11. 
262 Masses of the fallen ruin overtwined with the broad 
leaves of the creeping weeds. 1821 — Prometh. Uub.w.272 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears With tyrant- 
quelling myrtle overtwined. 

Overtwist, v.: see OVER- 9. 

Overtype (évastaip), a. Electr, [Over- 1.] 
Said of a bi-polar dynamo in which the armature 
is sitnaled above the yoke of the field-magnets. 

1892 S. P. Tuompson Dynamo-Electrie Mach, 487 The 
latest and best construction of 2-pole machine is.. of the 
‘over’ type with the armature and shaft at the summit of 
the field-magnet. 1894 Bottoxe Aleet. Just, 206 Overtype 
drum armature dynamo. 

Overtyrve, variant of OvERTERVE vw. Ods. 
Over-uberous, etc.: see OvER- 28. 
Over-use (6"'varyis), sd. [OvER- 29 b.] Ex- 
cessive nse, too frequent use. 

1862 Anstep Channel /si, w. xxit (ed. 2) 509 The oyster 
heds are becoming impoverished, partly hy over-nse, 1880 
Fortn, Rev. Apr. 488 Lnvective may be a sharp weapon: but 
over-use blunts its edge. 

Over-use (du:vanyiz), v. [OvER- 27.] ¢rans. 
To use too much; to injure by excessive use. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11.1. 21 When ever we overnse 
any lower good we abuse it. 1873 M. Aanoup Lit, §& Dogma 
(1876) p. xxiii, Without the use of so many books that he 
can afford not to over-use and mis-use one. 1897 Ad/butt's 
Syst. Med. 1V. 824 ‘ Singer's nodules ' often seen in singers 
and actors who have over-used their vocal organs. 

Ovver-u'sual, a. [Over- 28.] Too usual, 
too customary. So O-ver-n'sually adv. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ut. xix. § 1.69 In Annotacions and 
Commentaries ..it is ouer vsual to blaunch the obscure 
places, and discoarse vpon Dope ec. 1668 H. Morr Diz, 
Dial, ww. xxxvit. (1713) 396 Softness over-ustially ac- 
companied with a Falsness and Perfidiousness to all Truth 
and Vertue. s 

Over-vail, -vaill, -vale, obs. ff. OVER-vEIL v. 
+ Over-vai'n, 2. Oss. [Over- 25.) Super- 
fluously vain or worthless (rendering L. super- 
vacuus). So + Over-vainly adv., stperfluously, 
utterly in vain, without cause (rendering L. sufer- 
vacue). - 

1382 Wveutr Wisd. xi. 16 Summe errende herieden doumbe 
edderes, and ouer veyne bestes (1388 superflu, xe. bestias 
supervacuas]. — Ps. xxiv. [xxv.] 4 Confoundid be alle doende 
wickid thingus ouer “a {1388 superfluli, Vudg. iniqua 
agentes supervacue]. /dfd. xxxiv. (xxxv.] 7 Quer veynly 
[/ule. supervacue] thei acuseden my sonle. 

O-vervalua‘tion. [OvEeR- 29b.] The action 
of overvaluing. 

162z Macynes Anc. Law-Merch. 419 To imbase onr coynes 
as they do theirs, and to imitate onernaluation of gold and 
siluer as they do. 1661 Bove Style of Script. 113 When 
- the Peoples fondnesse and Overvaluation of them prodne‘d 
a Neglect of the Study of the Bible. 1850 Grote Greece 
tn lvii, VII. 188 That foolish overvalnation of favonrable 
chances so ruinous even to first-rate powers. 
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Over-valne (duvaivee liz), 5d. 
29 d.J 

+1. Excess or surplus of value. Ods. 

¢1593 Bacon Conf. Pleasure (1870) 18 The ouervalue, 
besides a reasonable fine, lefte for the releef [of tenants]and 
rewarde of seruantes. | 

2. A value or estimate greater than the worth of 
a thing; more than the value. 

161 Cotca., Survaleur, ouer-valne. 1623 Donne Serv. 
xviii. 175 He doth not pamper them with an overvalue of 
them, he lets them know their Worst as well as their Best. 
1754 Fievoinc Jonathan Wild. v, \ am not insensible of 
my obligations to you,..for the over-valne yon have set on 
my small abilities. 1884 Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. x19 [They] 
induced the directors..to join in the purchase of the Park 
Company's property at an overvalue. 1890 ‘R. Botoxe- 
woop’ Col, Penner (1891) 97 You'll get over-value for this 
hit o’ paper some day. : 

Overvalue (éu:varvee'liz), v. [OVER- 26, 22 b.] 

1. ¢rans. To value (a thing) above its true worth; 
to value too highly, overestimate. 

1597 Hooxer Feel. Pol. v. xxii. § 7 By thus overvaluing 
their Sermons, they make the eae and estimation of Scrip- 
ture..to fall. 16st Hospes Leriath, v x. 44 If he resolve’ 
not, he overvalues little things, which is Pusillanimity. 1876 
Grote Eth, Fragm. vi. 230 Aristotle never Brenan e 
advantages of riches. 

b. To put too high a money valuation upon. 

264r T. Lecuroro Note-Bk. (1885) 432 oben Seberry 
against Walter Merry for £15 wt" he over-valued the house 
he bought of him. 1656 H. Puitiurpes Purch. Patt. (1676) 15 
‘The long Lease is much nver-valued. 1847 C. G. Apoison 
Contracts iv. § 2 (1883) 676 Ifthe policy be enormously 
overvalned, that will be evidence of frand. 1885 Law Times 
7 Feb. 269/t There was a strong reason why Mr. Thomas 
should over-value rather than under-value the goods, 

+2. Of a thing: To surpass in value. Oés. 

1608 Doo & CLeaver Expos. Prov. xi-xii. go A little gold 
overualueth much leade or yron. a 1657 R. eae ett. 
(1663) to7 A single remembrance over-values it. @ 1701 
Seotev Vyrant of Crete 1.i, Such a jewel would overvalne 
all the rest. 1 qz H. Brooxe Fool of Qual, (1809) 1V. 
ros She gave me a look that overvalued the ransom of a 
monarch. 

Hence O:verva‘lued f//. a.; O:verva‘luing vé/. 
sh, and ppl. a. 

1627 Hakewtrr Aol. wv. xi. § 8. 425 The partiall overvaluing 
of their manhood by their owne Historians. @1711_ KEN 
ilymnotheo Poet. Wks.1721 IIT. 123 [He] On his own Deeds 
sets over-valuing Rates. 1805 M. A. Suee Réymes Art 
(1806) 107 To crown th’ o’ervalued skill of foreign skies. 
1885 Athenaum 30 May 690/3 Cases where an overvalued 
coinage has passed current for a long period of years because 
of the careful limitation of the quantities el, 

Over-variety: sec OVER- 29 ¢. 

Overvanult (devaivpilt), v1 Also 7 Se. -voit. 
[Over- 1.] ¢rans. To vanlt or arch over. Hence 
Overvau‘lted, Overvau'lting ffi. adys. 

@ 1610 ane Sempice in Sempill Ballates (1872) 242 His 
deere and ving sweit Ouervoited with the vailles of 
Cine ce res trees. 


[OvER- 19, 


1801 Soutuevy Phalaba 1x, xxvii, 
Polycarp of old.. By the glories of the burning stake O'er- 
vaulted. 1832 Tensvson Pal. of Art 54 That over-vanlted 
grateful gloom, ‘hro‘ which the livelong day my soul did 
pass. 1866 Cornh, Mag. Nov. 547 The snows and over- 
vaulting clouds which crown its mountains shine all day. 

Overvault (davaiv9'lt), v.% [OvER- 5.] fans. 
To vault or spring over. Also fg. Hence Over- 
vaulting ppl. a. 

1879 Bain £due. as Science viii. 270 An over-vaulting and 
premature attack on the citadel. 1886 Homedlet. Rev. Aug. 
119 All this comes of the endeavor to overvault deliberation. 

ver-vehement: see Over- 28. 

Over-veil (duvarverl), v. Also 6 -vayl, 7 
-vail, -vale. [Over- 8] ¢vans, To veil over; 
to cover, shroud, or obscure with or as with a veil. 
(Chiefly Aoed.) 

igor Suaks, 1 Hen, V/,u.ii. 2 Night is fled, Whose pitchy 
Mantle ouer-vayl'd the Earth. 1606 Biante Atré-Buriall 
(1833) 9 That natures obscenities be decently couered and 
onernailed with her mothers mouldes. 4 1639 Wotton Ps. 
civ. vi, Thou mak'’st the Night to over-vail the Day. 1849 
Mancan Poems (1859) 354 ‘he thin wan moon, half over- 
veiled By clouds. . 

Over-venturesome, -vexed: see OvEr-. 

Over-vert, the trces in a forest (as opposed to 
the undergrowth): see Vert sé.1 

+ Overview’, v. Os. [Over- 7, 16.] 

1. trans. To view from a superior position, look 
down upon, survey. Also, of a place: To afford 
a view over, overlook. 

H po4 J. Rastect Confut. Fewell's Serm. 20 Every contrie, 
Which the glorious light of the Ghospell hath now ouer- 
uewed. ¢1600 Timon 1, iv, A man of greate accompt, that 
hath oreveiu'd Soe many countreyes. a@16z7 MipoLETon 
Sp. Gypsy ut. (1653) Fij,_It (the Window] over-views a 
spacious Garden, 1640 Br, Revnotps Passions xxiv, A lame 
man placed npon some high Tower can overview with his 
eyes more ground than [etc.]. 

2. ‘To look (a thing) over or all through; to 
examine, Inspect, pertise. 

1549 CHaLoner Eras, on Folly L ij, How they are faine 
ta writhe their wittes in and out..in oneruewyng it againe. 
1577 HELtowrs Gucuara's Chron. 252 Commodns had ouer- 
viewed and ransackt their store. 163z Sia S. D'Ewers 
Autobiog. (1845) 11. 71, 1 spent the remainder of this month 


in overviewing and sorting them (coins). 

Tlence + Overview'ing vii. sé, 

590 Q. Extz. in Tolstoy ssf 40 Vrs. /utere. Eng. & Russ. 
(1875) 364 We refferre the effect of all thos canses generall 
to your hfighnes]s delyberat overvewing againe, 


OVERWALT. 


+O-verview, sé. Obs. [f.prec.] Survey, inspec- 
Won: supervision ; overlooking, 

1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. 1. iii. 175 Too bitter is thy iest. 
Are wee betrayed thus to thy ouer-view? 1644 Laup H’és. 
(1854) 1V. 242 ‘he business of leaving the care of these 
books and the overview of them to my chaplarga 

Overvigorous, -vilify: sce Over-. 

O-ver-violent, a. [Over- 28.] Excessively 
violent, too violent. So O-ver-violently adz,, 
too violently. 

1594 Maarowe & Naswe Dide w, The motion was so 
over-violent. 1614 Rateicn Hist. borld tt, (1634) 527 To 
draw all matters over-violently to ntine owne computation. 
168: Drypen Abs. §& Achit. 557 So over violent, or over 
civil, That every man with him was God or Devil. 1816 
Scotr Woedst. xxx, We are called to act..neither Inke- 
warmly nor over-violently, 

+ Overvi-sor. Obs. rare—'. [A partial render- 
ing of L. supervisor.] A supervisor. 

1653 Lp, Vaux tr. Godean's St. Paul Aiijh, Great Saint 
Augustine.. who desires severe judges as over-visonrs of his 
learned works. Be. 

Overvista to Overvitrified: sce OvEr-. 

+ Overvoi'd, «. Ots. [OvER- 25.] Vain, 
superfluous (rendering L. supervacuus). So +Over- 
voidness, vanity (rendering L. sefervacuttas). 

1382 Wyettr Wisd. xiv. 14 The oneruoidenesse (Vide. 
supervacuitas] forsothe of men these thiagis fond in to the 
ronndnesse of erthis. /dd. xv. 9 For thingus ouervoide 
(1388 superftu, Vad. res supervacuas] he maketh. 

+ Overvorlve, v. Sc. Obs. rare—'. In 6 ouer-, 
oure-, our-. [?f. OveR- + L. volvére to roll, 
turn: cf. L. seefervo/vere.] ? To tum over or aside. 
But the reading is donbtful: the original may have heen 

nrevolvit (i ¢. not turned over) this volume lay ane space *) 
1513 Dovctas ners vit. Prol. 154 For byssines, quhilk 
occurrit on cace, Onrvoluit [v.r7. oure-, ouer-] 1 this volunte, 
lay ane space: And, thocht 1 wery was, ne lyst nocht tyre, 

+O:vervo'te, v. Obs. [OvER- 22.) dans. 
To defeat by a majority of votes; =OvuTVoTE. 

164: Exam. Answ. Reas. Ho. Commu, Votes Bps. Parl. 65 
How easily Bishops may bee over-voted in Parliament. 1664 
Pervs Diary 18 Nov., Four all along did act for the 
Papists, and three only for the Protestants, by which they 
were overvoted, 168. in Somers racts 1. ats Let us sup- 
pose now, that all this should be over-voted (for Iam sure 
it can never be answered). 

tOverwade,v. O4s. [OE. oferwadan: see 
Over- 10, and cf. OIG. «éberwalen (Notker).] 
trans. To wade across. 

¢893 K. trarp Oreos. 11. iv. §6 Da geheotode Cirus.. bat 
hie mchte wifmoa be hiere cneowe oferwadan, par heo at 
wees nigon mila brad. 1383 Wyeur Ezek. xivii. 5 Deep 
waters of the streme of reyn wexiden grete, whiche may nat 
be ouer_wad [Vudg. transvadari]. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Aru (S. T. S.) 37 He suld mak that ryver sa lytill thata 
wyf..suld nocht wete hir kneis till onrwade it. 

+ Overwai't, v. Obs. rare. [Ovenr- 1 (¢).] 
trans. To watch over, supervise. 1 

£1449 Pecock Refr. ww. v. 449 Aboue manye to gidere of 
these. hier lordis.. be oon other to ouer waite hem, | 

+ Overwa‘ke, v. Obs. [OE. oferwacian, 1. 
ofer- OVER- 1 (¢) + wacian to wake: cf. mod. 
Ger. dberwachen. See also OVER- 22, 23.) 

1. trans. To keep watch over. (0.£. 

e1000 AEtraic Saints’ Lives (1885) 1. 66 Inhianus wycode 
wid ba ea enfraten and him oferwacedon syfanfealde w eardas 
{texé weardes}. i" 

2. a. trans. To remain awake Ionger than 
(another). b. ref. To keep oneself awake too 
long. 

1sgo Greene WVever too dale (1600) 7 Thus watching thee, 
he ouerwaketh himselfe, 1609 Dexkea Raven's Alu. Div, 
If I onerwake him then he puls me by the haire of the head, 
and saith I watch to ent his throat when he is asleepe. 

Overwa'lk, v. [OVvER- 9, 10,23] 

1. trans. To waik over, traverse by walking. 

1533 More Confut. Barnes Wks. 770/1 Ye saye shee is 
some where abrode in the wylde world, whych worlde is 
a place to wyde .. for a woman to onerwalke well. 1596 
Suaks. 1 Hen. V, iii. 192_As full of perill and adnenturous 
Spirit, As to o'rewalke a Current, roaring loud On the va- 
stedfast footing of a Speare. 1789 Worvsw. Evening Walk 
165 Some..O’erwalk the slender plank from side to side. 

. refl. To walk too much or too far; to fatigue 
oneself with too much walking. 


166z Stavre Let. in Wordsw. Schol. Acad. (1877) 292 note, 
Be carefull of y'selfe and do not over walk Tess fe for y* 


. 


is wont to bring y® upon a sick bedd. 1799 Jane AUSTES 
Lett. (1884) 1. 2x2 My uncle overwalked himself at first, and 
can now only travel inachair. 1826 Scort Diary 26 Aug. 
in Lockhart, I rather overwalked myself yesterday. 

So O-ver-wa‘lking 24/. sé., walking too much. _ 

1870 Dickens Let. R. S. Ralston 16 May, Violent nenralgic 
attacks in the foot. ‘I’hat originated in over-walking in deep 
snow. 1894 Obit. Ree. Graduates Yale Univ. 266 By over 
walking during vacation, he injured one foot. J 

+ Overwa'lt,v. Obs. [f. Ovmr-6,9+ WALT®, 
to roll: cf OveRwELt.] ' 

1, évans, To roll or tum (a thing) over; to over- 


turn: = OVERWELT , a. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 314 Now is pe reuel & pe renoun of 
pe rounde table Ouerseati wyth a worde of on wy3es Speche- 
c1goo Destr, Trey 8155 Tyll the toun be onerteruyt, & 
tumblid to ground;..And the wallis ouerwalt into pe wete 
dyches. 

2. To roll or flow over; to overflow. 

13.. #. &. Addit. PB. 370 Pe flod ryses, Ouner-waltez yehe 
a wod and be wyde feldez. 

, 


i. 


OVERWANDER. 


Overwa'nder, 2. rare. poet. [OveER- 9.] 
trans. ‘Yo wander over. So Overwa'ndered, 


Overwa'ndering ///, ad/s. 

@ 1547 Sursey nei 1. 378 After time spent In thooer- 
wandred flood. 1833 ‘TENNYSON (Enone Poers £6 Above, 
the overwandering ivy and vine..in many 2 wild festoon 
Ran riot, 1886 Bunton Arad, Wis. (abr. ed.) I, 8 Let us 
overwander Allah’s earth. 

Over-wanton, -war: see OvErR-. 


t+ Overward, adv, and prep. Obs. [In form 
= OVER adv.+-WARD; but app. perverted from 
Overtuwart; cf, the variant overwart.] 

A, adv, In a directlon over or across a surface, 
an intervening space, ete. ; across, transversely, 
crs90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 268/246 He ne inizte finde no schip, 
him ouer for-to lede. he sat and weop and bi-heold ouer- 
ward, 1393 Lance. P. Pi. C. v. 128 And alle rome-renners 
.. Bere no suluer ouer see .. Vp forfeture oe fee he so 
fynt hym onerwarde, ¢1q20 Pallad. on Husb. wt. 139 
(Colch, MS.) Overward [Fitzw. AS, orthward, rc. o'er- 
thwart] and afterlonge extende a lyne, : 

B. prep. Across, from side to side of, atliwart. 
1486 8h, St. Aldans Aviijb, Ther gooth blacke harris 
ouerwarde the tayle. 

O-ver-wa:rd, sé. [prop. two words: Over a. 
and WarD sé.] The upper ward. 

1485 Rodis of Parlt. V1. 384/2 The Forster of the Over- 
warde of our Forest of Inglewoode. 1547 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot, 1. 7x And with him the ouir ward of Cliddisdaile. 
1773 Eesuine Jnstit, iv. § 4 54 In the shire of Ome, 
Lanerk is the head borong ef the overward, .. Hamilton 
is the head pM of the nether ward. 1862 J. Grant 
Caft. of Guard i, David Liberton, sergeant of the overward 
of the constnbulary of Edinburgh, in the time of David LI. 

O-ver-wa'rm, a. [OveR- 28.] Too warm. 
So O-ver-wa‘rmth, too great warmth. 

1713 Apotson Cato 1. vi, Marcus is over-warm. 18aa 
Byron Yuax v1, xv, A sincere woman's breast,--for over- 
warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm. /did. xvi, For 
over-warmth, if false, is worse than truth. 

O:ver-warm, v. [OveR- 27.] To 
warm too much. 

1598 Syivester Du Barlas i. 3.1. Furies 352 Manie nnd 
Phrenrie .. th'one drying, th‘other over-warniing The feeble 
brain. a 1633 Austin Afed?#. (1635) 291 There shall no Sunne 
nor Weather overwarme him, 16g0 Trapp Common. Lev. x. 1 
Over-joied haply of their new emploiment, and over-warmed 
with wine. 

tOverwa'rp, v. Obs. [OE. oferweorpan, f. 
Ofer- OvER- 6 4+ weorfan to throw, Warr: cf, 
OHG. udarwerfan, Ger. tiherwerfen to overthrow, 
upset. Cf. Overcast, Oventitrow.] ¢rans. To 
overthrow, throw or cast down. 

yd K. Evrnep Gregory's Past. C. xxvi. 180 Du be art 
mid dy storme.. onwend & oferworpen. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd, 
I 3° Nim corban, oferweorp mid pinre swipran handa 
under binum swipran fet. a raag Aner. R. 142 Uorte holden 

tschip, bet uden ne stormes hit ne ouerworpen, ¢ 1330 

« Bruxng Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8197 (Petyt MS.) When 
bey (the dragons] hadde tonge to-gyder smyten ,, Wipped 

b uenges, onerwarpen & went. 
verwart: see OVERTHWART. 

Over-wary, Overwaste, etc.: see Over-. 

O-verwash (-wof), sd. Geol, [f. next.] The act 
or fact of washing over; the material carried by 
tuaniag water from a glacier and deposited over 
or beyond the marginal moraine. Also attrib., as 
overwwash gravel, plain, etc. 

1889 Leverettin Nature 3 Oct, 558/z In the newer moraines 
the terminat loops meet on opposite sides of large interlobate 
moraines, nnd correlation is made only after critiea) stud 
of their connections, over-riding, overwash, etc, 1 F.W. 
Putnas in Century Mag. Mar. 698/2 At least ten times ten 
centuries have passed away since the implements of stone, 
fashioned hy this aot man, were lost and covered by the 
Overwash of the glacial gravels. 

Overwa'sh (-wo'f), 2. [Over- 5, 9.) trans, 
To wash or flow over (something); to lave or 
bathe by flowing over, ‘ 

1577 Harrison England 1. xi, (1877) 1. 229 Pirats and 
robbers hy sea are.. hanged on the shore at lowe water 
Marke, where they are left till three tides haue ouerwashed 


them. 1589 Greene Afenapi; b. ips li 
Toses AS with oo ee TN ng 


urst not ask ., Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks Over-wash'd with woe, 1837 
Cantvie Fr, Rev. V1. vin, v, The ship of the State again 
»-Overwashed, near to swamping, with unfruitful brine. 

+ O-ver-watch, 53, Obs. [Over- 18, 29, 1 ().] 
a, A watching too long ar too late, too much 
walching. b, A person who watches over another, 
Ps Laxct. Rick, Redeles 1. a82 And enere shall pou 
ynde..'That wisdom and ouere-wacche wonneth ffer asun- 

re. 3494 Fanvan Chron. vi. clxx. (1§33) 98b/r Tyred .. 
es gl pee a. a 1650 Ever 5 Grine 944 

. ft ercy Folio I, -steel = 6 
They went & told their ales ison age Saat 


Overwatch (Gavaiwo'tf, Sa:var-), v. [OvER- 


trains, 


To attend the arrival of his enemies abroad 


ee 2 Overwatch the actions of his friends at home. 


lame not those, who with what care the can O'er- 


( 1 1865 Swinavens 
Olive and ivy and poplar dedicate And many 


1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1225 But- 
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+2. To watch all through (a night). Ods. 

190 Swans. Alids. NV. y. i. 373, I feare we shall out-sleepe 
the comming morne, As much as we this night haue ouer- 
watcht. c1g90 Greenx Jr, Bacon ai. 26 If Argus liv'd,and 
pe hundred eyes, They could not over-watch Phobetors 
night. 

3. To fatigue or wear out with excessive watch- 
ing ; to weary or exhaust by keeping awake or by 
want of sleep, Now chiefly in pa. pple. 

1563 Foxe 4. & Af. 750/a, 1 answer and saye, that this 
hishop belike bad oucrwatched hym selfe in this matter. 
For. he neuer slept tithe red it. 1g91 Unton Corr, (Roxb.) 
235, I crave pardon, beinge overwearyede and overwntched 
in the trenches. 1607 Marnuam Cavad, 1. (1617) 77 Some 
horsmen aduise you..to keep your horse from sleep, and so 
by ouerwatching him, tomake him tame. 1760-72 H. Baooxe 

oe! of Qual, (1809) Hf. 100 Overtoiled and overwatched, 
I fell into a deep sleep. 18ax Scott Kenilzw. xv, Tressiliap, 
fatigued and over-wntched, came down to the halt. 


| 178 Limbs over-worn b 


Hence O:verwa'tched /. a., wearied with too | 


much watching; O:ver-watching vd/. sd., too much 
watching; too long vigil, Also Overwa‘tcher, 
one who watches over. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I. 138 His knightes and Souldiours 
were tyred, und weried with ouer watching and labour. 
t583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue \xzix, The belly neither 
cares for meate nor drinke, Nor ouerwatched eyes desire to 
winke, @1656 Br. Hatt Christian iii, His {the Christian‘s] 


Recreations..are.. like unto a sweet nap after an overwatch- 


ing. 1882 Scott Pirate iv, She was u early, and down 
late, and seemed, to her Suc aietesl and overtasked 
maidens, to be as ‘ wakerife’ as the cat herself. 1846 Eutz. 
B. Barrett in Lett, R. Browning & EB. B. (1899) II. 
426 Perhaps you will go home through it—but 1 shall not 
see—I cannot watch, being afraid of the over-watchers, 

Over-wa'ter, v [Over- 25, 27, 8: cf. Du. 
overwaeleren to inundate (Kilian). 

tl. ¢rans, To water thoroughly. Also fig. Obs. 

1645 Rutnenrorp 7ryal & Tri. Faith Ded, (1845) 11 A sea, 
and boundless river of visible, living,and breathing grace,.. 
toover-water men and angels, a 1682 Sin'T’. Browne Tracts 
165 The river gave the fruitfulness unto this valley hy over- 
watring that low Region. 4 4 

2. To water too much. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1828 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. tt. (1863) §1 Myrtles 
over-watered, ond geraniums, trained as never geraniums 
were trained before. 1879 Beernonm Patagonia vii. 117 
‘They proceeded to taste te liquor, in order to see whether 
it had been overwatered. Westns, Gaz. 15 Jan. 2/3 
The extent ta which the streets of London are over-watered 
is known only to cyclists. : 

3. To cover with water. rare. 

1890 L. Lewis Proving of Gennad 47 Brave sights, now 
over-watered, quenched and stilled. 

O-ver-wa‘tery, 2. [Over- 28.] Too watery; 
containing too much water. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 509 They are all overwatry. 

Overwave, v.: sce OVER- 1. 

t Over-warx,v. Obs. [OE. oferweaxan, f. ofer- 
OVER- 8+ weaxan to prow, Wax: = OHG. adber- 
wahser, Ger. siberwachsen, See also Oven- 25, 27.] 

1. ¢rans. To overgrow, grow over. (0. E.) 

971 Blickl. Hom. 159 Cwepende pet his sad oferweoxe 
ealle bas woruld. ¢r000 Aitrric Hom. 1. 508 Ps muntes 
cnol] widutan is stiemzlum mid wuda oferwexen. 

2. intr. a. To wax or grow exceedingly. b. To 
grow too large, to overgrow. 

1382 Wycur a Thess. i, 3 Joure feith ouerwexith (Vlg. 
supercrescit], 1413 Prlgr. Sowle 1. xx. (Egerton MS. Sts) 
And if thi conscience had be more streite, this taile ne schu id 
haue be so ouerwaxen. ¢1450 2. Gloncester's Chron. (1724) 
4832/1 note (MS. Coll. Arms) Ina too of his foot the naile 
groweth ouer to the flesshe, and in harme to the foot huge- 
Niche ouerwexethe 

+ O-ver-way. Obs. [Oven- 14.] 

1. (prop.twowords). The upper or higher way, Se. 

¢ 1575 Hist. Fames VJ (1804) 171 He gaue command tothrie 
hundrethe horsmen to pas ye ouerway, and to cum in.. be 
a ee furde. 

- = OVERSLAY, (?an error.) 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Seiv. Ep. Ded., Castles in the 
Air, whose Groundsils are laid with Whims, their Overwayes 
with Dreams, and rooft with Cream of thinking. 1692 in 
Atheneum (1895) 20 Apr. 505/3 A timber-beam called ye 
Overway of ye house which on yt side that is towards ye 
street is adorned with ancient carved worke and beareth 
this date 1372. 

O-ver-wea'k, a. [OvER- 28.] Too weak. 

1565 Jewel Kepl. Harding (1611) 2 That yee haue hitherto 
shewed vs,..is ouerweake, and will not serue. 1651 C. Cagt- 
wnicut Cert. Relig. 1. 137 This reason is over-weak. 1840 
Dickexs Barn. Rudge xix, Warm brandy-and-water not 
over-weak. 

O:ver-wea‘ken, 7. [Oven-27.] (rans. To 
weaken too much, make too weak, 

1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 308 Bleeding, when it is moderate 
+-and not so plentiful as toovereweaken him. 1880 Disirsct 
Order, Pretoria 16 Dec., Never to endanger the safety of 
their posts through over-weakening their garrison. 

Overweal, -wealth, etc.: see Over-. 

Overwean, obs. form of OvERWEEN, 

Overwear (svaiwée3), v. [Over- 21, 17.) 

1. To wear out or exhaust (with toil, etc.). Chiefly 
in pa. pple. 

1578 Ay, Prayers in Priv, Prayers (r851) 470 We have 
endured much punishment, being overworn with so many 
wars. ¢3600 Suaks, Sonn, Iriti. 16: Theophania 152 
Being overworn with sorrow, she ended this life before I bad 
attained to the thirteenth year of my age. 1801 SourHEy 
Thataba w. xxv, At his feet the gas ing beast Lies, over- 
worn with want. 1879 H. Srencen Data of Ethics x. $64. 


OVERWEENED. 


rolonged exertion, cannot without 
aching perform acts which would at other times cause no 
appreciable feeling. 

. To wear out (clothes, elc.), wear threadbare. 

1630 J. Tavtoz (Water P.) Water Cormorant Wks, n. 6/1 
on yearely they vpon their backes oreweare, That which 
oft fed fiue hundred with good cheare. 1691 Mitton Sanson 
123 In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds O'fe worn and soild. 
1819 Suetrev Cenc? in, i.ac8 That you put off, as garments 
overworn, Forbearance, and respect, remorse, and fear, 

3. To wear (something) away or lo an end; to 
outwear. 

ts81 [see Overworn al 1605 Veastecan Verses in Dee, 
futell,, Time ouerweares what earst his licence wrought. 
1636 Sanpgnson Sern. 1. 55 A man, that, having gotten 
some sore bruise in his youth, and hy the help of surgery and 
the atrength of youth overworn it, may yet carry a grudging 
of it in bis bones or joynts, 

4. To cease to wear as having outgrown. 

1887 J. Bascom Sociology vi. 142 (Funk) A corrupt political 
Party..may have lost or overworn its principles. 

O-ver-wea:r, sé. U.S. [OvER- 8¢.] The 
action or fact of wearing over other clothes; gar- 
ments so worn, outer clothing. (Opposed to 
underwear.) 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Overweary (Svaiwieri), 7. [Oven- 21, 27.) 
trans. To overcome with weariness; to weary fo 
excess. 

1576 Turanay. Veneric 7a Recomfort their members which 
are sore overwearied. 1618 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 269 When 
the master is compelled to diuide his pains both amongst 
little and great, he ay much ouer-wearie himselfe. 1821 
Suettey Prometh, Und, w. 271 Like to a child o'erwearied 
with sweet toil. 1875 Dental Cosmos XV11. 513 Rather than 
over-weary the patient,..one sitting may be given to the 
Preparation of the cavities, F 

Hence Overwea‘ried, Overwea'rying ppl. adjs. 
So Over-wea'ry @., overcome with weariness; 
excessively weary, loo weary to hold ont. 

1591 Murther of Ld. Brough, Overwerying plaints abre- 
viate the libertie of speach. 1677 Gitein Desmonol, (1867) 332 
Satan so molested Job... that, as an overwearied man, he cries 
out he had no quiet. 1794 Soutusy Poems Slave Trade 
Sonn. iii, Beneath thy hard command O'erwearied nature 
sinks. 1851 C. L. Smite tr. Tasso vi. ex, Give rest to her 
o'erweary mind. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 83 Half 
Starved and over-weary as they were, they lay without moving. 

t+tOverweathered, f//.a. Obs. rare!. In 
quot. ouer-wither’d. [Oven- 21.) Worn or 
damaged by exposure to the weather. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 11. vis 18 How like a prodigal doth 
she returne With ouer-wither'd ribs and ragg sailes, Leane, 
rent, and begger’d by the strumpet winde ? 

Overwea'‘ve, v. poet. [Ovex- 1,8.) crans. 
To weave over the top or surface. (In [4. pple.) 

1818 Kears Endymion 1. 431 An arbour, overwove By 
many a summer's silent fingering. 1869 Biackmore Lorna 
D. vii, | found it strongly over-woven, 


+ Overween,-wene, 53. Obs. rare. [f. Over- 
29b + ME, wene, OE. wén thonght, opinion. Cf. 
OHG, wherwdn, -want arrogance, pride.] Over- 
weening, presumption, 


exs20 Bestiary 335 Giuernesse and wising, Pride and 
ouerwene; Swile atter i-mene, 

Overween (G:va1wrn), v. Now chiefly in 
vbi. sb. and ppl.a. OVERWEENING, [OvER- 26, 27.] 

1, tu¢r, To have too high expectations, ortoo high 
an opinion of oneself; to be conceited, arrogant, 
presumptuous, or too self-confident ; to presume. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 5164 Nat ouerdrede ne 
ouerwene, ¢1g32 Du Wes /rtrod. fr. in Palsgr. 955 To 
over wene, surcuider. 1593 Stans. 3 #fen. V/, m. ik 144 
My Eyes too quicke, my Heart o’re-weenes too much. 15 
— 2 Hen, 1V, 1. i. 149 Mowbray, you ouer-weene to e 
itso, 1642 Mitton Apol. Swrect, Se 1738 I, 127 Is there 
cause why these Men should overwean, and be so queasy of 
the rude Multitude: lest their deep worth should be under. 
valu'd for want of fit Umpires? 1902 Eng. Theophrast. 192 
We all of us naturally overwean in our own favour, 1866 
i; B, Rosa tr. Opid's Fasti 156 Happiest of mothers Niobe 

jad been Had happiness not cau: er to o'erween. 

+2. To think too highly, have an exaggerated 
or conceited opinion (of). Oés. 

1555 [see Oveaweenine vd, sd. 2}, 1605 CAMDEN Rem. 94 
Whatsoever some of their posteritie doe overweene of the 
antiquitie of their names. 161 Buaton Anat. Ale, Some 
are too partial, as friends to overween, others come with 
a prejudice to carp, vilify, detract, and scoff, : 

+3. trans. (and reff, = 1), To think too highly 
of, over-esteem, hold an exaggerated opinion of 
eu oneself, or something of one’s own). 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. ui. ix. ror, The disputers 
«: Must [not] overweene themselves, or bee obstinate and 
singuler in conceipt. r16ax S, Warp Happiness of Practice 
(1627) Ep. Ded., It was a pride in Montanus to ouerweene 
his Pepura and Tymium, two pelting Parishes in Phrygia, 
and to call them Hierusalem. 1674 N. Fatarax Sud&é & Sele. 
ro To makeit likely. .that the doctrine of atomsis not wound 
up in those darknesses that some mens understandings have 
may-hap over-weened. 

+4. To cause to overween (sense 1); to render 
presemptuous or arrogant. Obs. (Sce niso next.) 

1590 Greene Alourn, Garm. Ded. (1616) x While wanton- 
fesse .. oner-weaned the Nininites, their sur-coates of bisse 
were all polished with gold. 1620 Foro Linea V. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 66 Fiiuties can no more discourage him, than applause 
can ouer-weene him. y 

+ Overweerned, p//. 2. Os. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Conceited ; overweening ; presumptnous, arrogant. 


OVERWEENER. 


1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 8 Their owne ouer- 
weend conceit. 162a ‘I’, Sroucnton Chr. Sacrif. vii 107 
Many..are so ouer-weened and puft vp with a conceit of 
theirowne knowledge. 1646 Buck Arch. ///,1. 15 Presuming 
upon the strength of it [bis castle] and the peoples affection, 
but over-weaned in his opinion and hope. 


Overwee'ner. ? (és. [f. as prec. + -ER 1] One 
who overweens; a conceited, presumptnous, or 


arrogant person. 
1340 Ayerd. a1 Pe pronde and be ouerwenere weneb more 
by worb, oper more conne: more panne enie opre. 1588 Kyp 
Hoek, Phil, Wks. (2901) 269 Su 
and handling of an i 
decrease but perisheth, x6ag Br. Hatt Vo feace w. Rone 
89 What insolent over-weeners of their owne workes are 
these Papists, which pode the actions which proceed 
from themselves, worthy of..heaven. 1647 ‘Trapp Comut, 
Matt, xxi. 31 These over-weeners of themselves. 


Overwee‘ning, 2/. sb. Now rare. [-1xG1.] 
The action of the yerb OVERWEEN, 

1. Too great expectation, or opinion as to oneself; 
excessive self-importance; presumption, arrogance, 


self-conceit. ; 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 97 Als Anselme be strif 

an pes of pe duke & pe kyng, Com Roberd de Beleyse, 
feck his ouerwenyng, & passed hider ouer be se. save 
Ayenb, 17 Pe uerste bo3 of prede: is ontrenpe. .. Pe le le: 
onerweninge. Pet we clepeb presumcion. 1484 CaxTon 
Fables of /Esop w. xv, The Jaye .. by his onltrecuydaunce 
or ouerwenynge wold hune gone and conuersed among the 

coks, 1592 Davies Jntntort, Soud xxxtv, vill. (1714) 131 

‘ake heed of Over-weening, and compare Thy Peacock's 
Feet with thy gay Peacock's Train. 1671 Mitton P. &. 1. 
147 He {Satan] might have learnt Less over-weening, since 
he fail'd in Job. 1742 Ricnaroson Pamela 1V. 8 Half the 
Misunderstandings among marry'd People are owing to .. 


mere Words, and little captious Follies, to Over-weenings, | 


or unguarded Petulances. 
2. A thinking too highly of something ; excessive 


esteem, over-estimation. 

1555 J. Procroa /fist. Wyat's Reb, in Arb, Garuer VIII, 
7a Such overweening had ne of themselves, 1614 RaLetcu 
Alist. World wm. (1634) 111 Who. failed at the last through 
too much over-weening of hisowne wisedome, 1720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God 11. xvii. 467 By a too great over-weenin 
of their own perverse Will. 1808 CoLerioGE (tt, to F. Fh 
Frey (1895) 536 An honest gentleman .. having over-hurried 
the business through overweening of my simplicity and 
carelessness, 18a7 J. Fearn in Barker /’arviana (1828) 1. 
557 mote, Any overweening of my own strength to fly alone. 

Oster en pies ppl.a. [fas prec. + -ING2.] 

1, Of a person: That thinks, expects, or has an 
opinion, beyond what is reasonable or just; over- 
confident or sanguine in one’s own opinion; con- 
ceited, arrogant, presumptuous, self-opinionated, 

1340 Ayenb, 169 Mochel is he fol and overweninde, pet 
wyp-onte onercominge abit to habbe fe coroune. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn x\viii, 186 Olde vnfamouse myschaunt, 
how arte thon soo folyshe and so ouerwenynge as for to 
wene to haue her. rg91 Suaxs. 7wo Gent. ut. i. 157 Goe 
base Intruder, ouer-weening Slaue, Bestow thy fawning 
smiles on equall mates. 16053 Play Siueley in Sch. Shaks, 
1. 238 But generally I censure th' English thus—Hardy but 
rash, witty but overweaning. 1690 Ke Hum. Und w. 
xix. § 7 The Conceits of a warm‘d or over-weening Brain, 
1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i, O’erweening, Insolent, Unmanner'd 
Slave, 1874 M. Arnon Lit, § Dogma (1876) 185 Its pro- 


fessors are nevertheless bold, overweening, and even abusive, | 


in maintaining their criticism against all questioners. 

Jig. 1399 Broughton’s Lett. iv. 14 Your. .attendnnt..doth 
play her part, with a cup of overweening liqnour, hauing.. 
intoxicated your.. braine. . . 

2. Of opinion, estimate, pretension, desire, etc. : 
Conceited ; excessive, exaggerated, loo high. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxii. 72 Grete foly it is to 
yonre doughters to hane such an ouerwenyng (Fr. oultre- 
eutdant] wylle. 1595 Dantet Civ. Wars i. xxxvi, Whose 
mind not wonne With th'over-weening thonght of hot 
excesse, 1604 E, G[rimstone} D'Acosta's Hist, Indies vu. 
xiv. 535 The vanquished..with many teares craved pardon 
of their overweening follie. 1640 Br. Haun Zfise. un. viii. 
260 To be led by the nose, with..an over-weening opinion 
of some persons, whom you thinke you have cause to honour. 
Be Bunce rn Spect. No, 307 P14 The over-weening Fondness 
of a Parent. 1729 Franxux £ss. Wks. 1840 11. 43 An 
overweening desire of sudden wealtb, 1850 Parscotr Peru 
11. 355 Pizarro..cannot be charged with manifesting any 
overweening solicitude for the propagation of the Faith. 
1879 M. Arnoin Democracy in Mixed Ess. 15 Her airs of 
superiority and her overweening pretensions. 

Hence Overwee'ningly adv.; -weeningness. 

r6r1r Corcr., Onltrecuidamment, ouer-weeningly, pre- 
sumptuously, arrogantly. 16ax Br, Mountacu Diatribe 28 
By turning our fingers home vpon our selues.. make our selues 
for ouer-weeningnesse, tbe ordinary by-word of other mens 
tongues, 1634 C, Downinc State Eccles. Kingd. a7 The 

Florentine is so overweaningly wise. 1877 Moatey Crit. 
Atise. Ser. 1. 990 It is over-weeningness and self-confident 
will that are the chief notes of Macaulay's style. 188a 
Society 7? Dec. 18/2 You are sometimes described as over- 
weeningly self-sufficient. 

Overwee'p, v. foct. [OVER- 20, 1 (¢).] 

L. érans. To weep over again. 

1598 Row.anps Belraying Christ ag Weepe Christs deniall, 
worst of all thy crimes, And ouerweepe each teare tenne 
thousand times. 2 

2. To weep over (something), shed tears over. 

1844 Mas. Browninc Catarina to Camoens xvi, Feeling, 
while you overweep it, Not alone in your despair. 1853 — 
Sleep ui, A little dust to overweep. 

Overweigh (dvaiw2"), v. Forms: see OVER 
and Weton. [OvER- 22, 21, 26; cf. OI[G. wdar- 
wegan, MIG, dberwegen, Du. overwegen.] 


tance..in the manurance | 
orant, or overweener, dooth not only | 
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| 1. vans. To exceed in weight (physical or moral) ; 
| to be heavier or weightier than; lo preponderate 
over, overbalance, outweigh. 

arzaay Ancr. R. 386 Peo pet mest Inuied, peo schullen 
beon mest iblisced, nout peo pet leded herdest lif, uor lune 
ouerweid hit, 1549 Covernate, etc. Erasm. Par, Rout, 12 
In all pointes Christes goodnes ouerwaigheth the offence of 
Adam, 1603 Suaxs, Meas. for M. 1. iv. 170 ae what you 
can; my false ore-weighs your true. ¢16a0 A. Hume Brit, 
Tongue (1865) 9 This auctoritie wald over-weegh our reason, 
167a SHADWELL Aftser 1, One kind look from you will over- 
weigh a thousand such small services. 1818 Mrs, SHELLEY 

| Frankenst. viii, (1865) 106 1f their testimony shall not over- 
weigh my supposed guilt, I must be condemned, 

| 2. To overcome with or as with weight; to weigh 

| down, overburden, oppress. 

1s77_ Vautrouicuirr Luther on Ep, Gal. 78 Blessed is 
he..which can say, when sinne ouerwayeth him, and the 

| lawe accuseth him: what is this to me? tig R, Baker 

Chron. (1660) 56 One Raynerus,. .crossing the Seas with his 

Wife ..so with his iniquity overweighed the ship, that in the 

midst of the stream, it was not able to stir. 1760-72 H. 

Baooxe Fool of Quad. (1809) 1V. 105 The grief of her heart 

over-weighed her spirits. 1849 M. ARNOLD Sivayed Reveller, 

Who is he That he sits, overweighed By fumes of wine and 
| sleep, So late, in thy portico? i 

3. txtr. To weigh more than something else, to 
preponderate; to be over weight, weigh too much. 

186a F. Hau. Hindu Philos. Syst. 47 Intellect, when dark- 
ness overweighs in it, is torpid. 1887 Chicago Advance a 
Sept. 673 Ifa letter overweigh, we are fined one shilling an 
eleven pence. 

Hence Overwei'ghing ///. a.; Overwei’gh- 
ingly adv. 

1586 Maatowe rs¢ Pt. Tansburi. v.i, The means the over- 

| weighing Heavens Have kept to qualify these hot extremes. 

1595 Polimantefa (1881) 23 1f..1 onerweyingly valew you 
| nttoo high n rate. 1896 W. Brack Briseis xvii, This over- 
weighing war of the elements that distracted his attention. 

Overweight (é:'vaiwét:t), sd. [OVER- 19, 29 ¢: 
cf. MLG. overwicht, Du. overwicht, Da. overvegt.] 

1. Something over or beyond the exact or proper 
weight; extra weight; excess of weight. 

1552 Hutoet, Ouerweyght, superfondium. 1639 Horn & 
Roa. Gate Lang. Unt. lxxy. § 768 If any thing be put to, 
above the over-weight, allowance or remedy; it is a vantage, 
n surplusage cast in over and besides, a 166x Fucrer 
Worthies 1, (1662) 64 They are cast in, as Superpondinet, or 
Overweight, our work being ended before. F 

2. Greater weight (than that of something else) ; 
preponderance ; preponderating weight, power, in- 
fluence, or importance. 

16a6 Bacon Syéva § 773 Sinking into water is but an over- 
weight of the body put into the water in respect of the 
water. bid. § fe lf you take so much the more silver as 
will countervail the over-weight of the lead. 1683 Drybex 
Life Plutarch 107 Cicero and the Elder Cato, were far 
from having the overweight against Demosthenes and 
| Aristides. 1805 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. 11. 68 [He] had 
' Dept aes overweight of popularity. e 

3. Too great weight; an excessive weight or 
burden ; also jig. 

a1597 Gascoicne Workes, Hearbes (1587) 183 A peece 

| which shot so wel, so gently and so streight, It neither 
bruised with recule, nor wroong with ouerweight. 1770 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 113/a A scaffold..broke down with 
the over-weight of the spectators. 1891 H. Hatiavaton 
| Ockil Idylls 136 With overweight of care on my mind. 
| +4. An alleged name of avoirdupois weight. Ods. 
1656 H. Paiurs Purch, Patt, (1676) 210 There are two 
| sores of weights used by us in Englacd, the one is called 
| Troy-weight, the otheris called Avoir-du-poiz, or over-weight. 
| Over-weight (duvaiw7i't), a. [OVER prep + 
WeIcur sd.; see OVER- 32.] g 
| Above, or in excess of, the proper or ordinary 
| weight; too heavy. Also fg. a. As predicate, 
or following the sb. (Better as two words.) 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 11.) Ab, The Authors 
Gold is so much over weight. 1670 Cotron Esferson 11. 
Vit. 41s His Majesty would yet make her ewe by 
giving her himself two hundred thousand Crownsin Dowry, 
18a Mas. Cartyre Lett. 11, 203, 1 wonder if my letter wil! 
be over-weight. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. ix.o7 We found 
- that a very few pounds overweight broke us down, 

|} »b. Be, as adj, (Guvarwélt). 

1639 Fuccer Holy War us. xiii. (1647) 101 He displaced 
Guy, because he found him of no over-weight worth. 888 
Pall Mall G. 2a June 6/1, | was charged for a few pounds 
of overweight Iuggage. ~ 

O:verwei'ght (-wé't),v. [OveEr- 27.J 

+1. ¢rvans. To give or attach too much weight 
to, exaggerate the importance of. Ods. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. viii. 220 We also overweight 
such vaine future conjectures, which infant-spirits give us. 

2. To weight too heavily ; to impose an excessive 
weight or burden upon; to overburden, overload. 
Zit. and fig. (Chiefly in fa. pple.) 

1819 Syp, Smrrn Wks, (2850) 283 mote, There should be 
two or three colovial secretaries instead of one; the office ix 
dreadfully overweighted. 1879 F. G. Les Ch. under Q.. 
Eliz. 1,p. liv, The author,.has thought it wise toavoid over- 
weighting..an ‘ Historical Sketch ’ with too many of such 
quotations, 1897 Daily News 2a Feb, 8/6 Their boat was 
overweighted with household produce, ..1t is supposed the 
craft foundered, 

Hence O-verwel'ghted £//. a.; -wei'ghtedness, 

¢ 1860 Faare Old Labourer iv, To take to God their over- 
weighted hearts. 1878 V. Amer. Rev, CXKXVI1. 189 An 
overcharged and overweighted people. 1895 Dudlin Rev. 
Apr. 308 The historic overweightedness, to which the Jews 
were succumbing, 


OVERWHELM. 


Overwei-ghtage. [f. prec. vb. or sb. +-acE.] 
Amount of grin a or a charge for this. 


1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 333 How much have they not to 
pay for carriage, porterage, overweightage, custom-house 


officerage ? c 

O-ver-wei ghty, a. [Over- 28: cf. Du. 
overwichtig.| “Too weighty or heavy; of excessive 
weight. 


16a7 Haxewitt Afol, ut. i. § 7. 136 The pressing of Nature 
with over-weighty burdens. 

O-ver-we'll, adv. [f. OvER- 30+ WELL adv.] 
Too well. 

c1378 Se. Leg. Saints xi. (Ninian) 1335 Pat is onre-weile 
kydoneme. r14a2 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 199 Whan 
he was in his goodnes, ouerwel atte ayse. 1587 Gotpinc 
De Mornay xvi. 268 ‘I'o thinke onerwell of our selnes. 1709 
Stravee Axx. Ref. I. lit. 22 A proclamation..which was 
not overwell regarded in most parts of the realm. a 1803 
S. Apamsin Bancroft //ést. U. S. (1876) V. xx. 566 Not. .over- 
well pleased with what is called the Fabian war in America. 

Overwell, v.: see OVER: § b. 

Overwe'lt, v. Sc. and worth. dial. [f. OvER- 
6 + WELT v.,to lum: cf. OVERWALT.) &. érans. 
To overtum, upset; in Jass. said spec. of a sheep 
when fallen on its back so as to be unable to rise: 
cf. AWALT, FaR-WELTED. b. 22/7. To tumble 
over, Hence Overwelt sd. dial. (see quot. 1788). 

1513 Doveras Anes via. xii, 37 Ourweltit wyth the ben- 
sell of the ayris, Fast fra the forstammis the flude swonchis 
and raris.  /bid, x. vii. 105 Ourweltis Retheus in ded 
thrawis atanis, And with hys helys smayt the Rutilian 
planis, 1788 W. Marsuatt. Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) 5.¥., 
A sheep which gets laid upon its back in a hollow is said to 
be in an owerwelt. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2.), Ower-welted, 
overturned. 1876 Gloss. Mid-Vorks. sv. A cart is aelted, 
or uptorned, in order to discharge its load; but it is over- 
qwelted when entirely overturned for repairs, or by an act of 
mischief, 

+ Overwe'lter, v. Obs. rare. In6 Sc. -walter. 
[OveER- 9.]  ¢rvans. To roll over and over. 

1g13 Dovenas eueis vit. Prol. 18 The rageand storm 
ourwalterand wally seis. 

+ Overwe'nd, v. Ods. Pa. t. and pple. -went. 
[Over- 8, 9, 13.] 

1. énér. To go over, pass over. rare. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2285 Him over wente his herte on-on; 
Kinde lune gan him ouer gon. 

2. ¢rans. & To pass over, go over, traverse, 
cross. b, To pass beyond, exceed. c. pa. pple. 
overwent, overgone, covered; overwhelmed. 

¢1930 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7800 Bot pei dide 
nought his comandement; Pe dedes conseyl ys sone over 
went. ¢1 Will, Palerne 2140, & loke pat hirde-men 
wel kepe komune passage & eche brngge per_a-boute 
pat burnes overwende. 1390 Gower Conf I. 37 Whan 1 
my wittes overwende, Min hertes contek hath non, ende. 
14.. Tundale's Vis. 1908 With all oder ryches hit was 
over went. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad Mar. 2 Why sytten 
we soe, As weren overwent [g/oss ouergone] with woe, 
Upon so fayre a morow? a1649 Daums. or HawTH. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 30/2 As a pilgrim,.. When he some 
craggy hills hath over-went. 

Overwene, obs. form of OVERWEEN. 

O-ver-we't, a. [OvER- 28.] Too wet. So 
O-ver-we't 55., O-ver-we’tness, too great wetness, 
excess of moisture. Also O:ver-we't uv. ¢rams., to 


wet too much. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 669 Another ill accident is, over-wet 
at sowing time, 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 205 When 
you slack the Lime, you nwst..not over-wet it, 1725 BRaD- 
tay Fant. Dict.s.v. Sycomore, They are also propagated 
by Roots and Layers in moist Ground, not over-wet or stiff. 
iar Sie J. Sincrair Sysi?. Husb. Scot. 1. 380 Over-closeness 
of texture, producing over-wetness and infertility. 

Overwhart: see OVERTHWART. 

Overwheal: see OvER- 8. 

Over-whee'l, v. [Over- 6, 26.] 

+1. ¢rans. To overtum, turn upside down. 06s. 

1599 T. Mfouret] Sitkwormes 59 Yea. Peat soft of 
men or falling floud, Doth so their harts and senses oner- 
wheele That often hendlong from the boord they reel. 

2. Afi]. (intr. and trans.) To wheel too far, or 


beyond the proper point. J 
1834 Aceul, Instr. Cavalry i. 98 They are to allow their 
Troops rather to over-wheel on rere the Line. 
Ibid. 99 They will thus be somewhat over-wheeled. 
So O-ver-wheel sd. (Afi/.). Theta ‘ 
1796 Insir. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 1 e leader must take 
diene time is words, Tes ores tthe instant before the 
wheel is completed, otherwise an overwheel or reining back 


will be the consequence. 
Overwhe'lm, 3. rare. [f. next.] The act 


of overwhelming, or fact of being overwhelmed. 

1742 Younc We. Th. 1x. 685 In such an overwhelm Of 
wonderful, on man’s astonish‘d sight, Rushes Omnipotence. 
1863 Mas. Watney Fath Gartucy xxxiv. (1869) 318 The 
first overwhelm of astonishment. 

Overwhelm (davashwe'lm),v. Also 5 -awelm, 
6 -quelm, 6-7 Sc, -quhelm. [f. OveR- 6,8 + 
WHELM z. to roll.] 

1. ¢rans. To overturn, overthrow, upset; to tn 


upside down. Ods. exc. dial, :. 
¢1330 R. Broxne Chron. (1810) 190 He smote him in pe 
helm; bakward he bare his stronpe. Pe body he did oner- 
whelm, his hede tonched pe croupe. 1513 Doueias A ueis 
vu, Prol. 18 Quhen brym blastis of the northyne art Oure 
quhelmit bad Neptunns in his cart. @ 1547 SURREY Aeneid 
tv, 585 Like to the aged .. oke The which .. the Northerne 
windes.. Betwixt them strive to overwhelme with blastes 


OVERWHELMED. 


1600 J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 344 Tarkes and botes.. 
sayling downe the riuer of Niger are greatly endangered b 
this sea-horse, for oftentimes he ouerwhelmeth and sinket 
them. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. \. 85 The earthquake... 
overwhelticd a chain of mountains of free stone more than 
300 miles long. 

+b. To turn (a wheel) round, canse to revolve. 

101400 Morte Arth. 3262 A-bowte cho whirilide a whele 

with hir whitte hondez, Over-whelme alle qwayntely pe 
whele as cho scholde. 5 ‘ 

+c. To throw (something) over in a heap wfon 
something else; to turn or wind (something) about 


something else. Ods. 

1634 Hevwooo Muaidenhend welt Jost 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 
320 Thou hast ouerwhelm'd vpon my aged head Mountaines 
af griefe. 1684 Parin in Birch 7/7is/. Koy. Soc. (1757) IV. 
288 Then I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first. 

+d. intr. To turn over, revolve; to roll or 


tumble over. Obs. Be = 

1367-8 [see OvERWHELMING 052, $6.), ¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 377, 
The see may never be so stil, That with a litel winde it Hi 
Overwhelme and turne also, 2 1400-0 Afexander s60 All 
flames pe flode as it fire were, ..And pane ouer-qwelmys in 
a qwirre and qwatis ener e-like. 

2. trans, To cover (anything) as with something 
turned over and cast upon it; to bury or drown 
beneath a snperincumbent mass; to sabmerge 
completely (usually implying ruin or destruction). 
¢1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 4964 Pe erthe sall’ paim oner 
whelme, 1573-80 Barnet 4/v. O 201 To Ouerwhelme: to 
couer cleano ouer and over with earth, or other things, to 
hide in the ground. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 116 
Adrian. dedicated another Temple to lupiter, that former 
being oner-whelmed with earth. 1756 Lucas Ess. Waters 
l. 3a Large tracts .. are every winter over-whelmed with 
an inundation, 1878 Huxtev Physiogr. 19a Pompeit was 
overwhelmed by a vast accumulation of dust and ashes. 
+b. To overhang so as to cover more or less. Obs. 
asga Suans. Ver. & Ad. 183 His louring hrows o'erwhelm- 
ing his fair sight, Like misty vapours when they blot the 
sky. 1599 — /fen. V, uu i. ar Then lend the Eye a terrible 
aspect: ..let the Brow o’rewhelme it, As fearefully, as doth 
a galled Rocke O're-hang and iutty his confounded Base. 

3. fig. To overcome or overpower as regards 
One's nction or circumstances; to bring to rnin or 
destruction ; to crush. 

1539 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 157/a Certayne conclusions 
of the lawe of nature, whiche (their reason ouer whelmed 
with sensualyte) hadde than forgotten. 1573-80 Barer 
aldy, O 201 To be overwhelmed with husinesse, or to haue 
more to do than he can turne himselfe to. r69a tr. Sad/us? 
ag We Starve at home, abroad our debts ore-whelmus. 1751 
Jouxson Ramébler No. 153 P 10 Neither my modesty nor 
prudence were overwhelmed hy affluence. 1843 Prescorr 
Mexico (1850) 1. 11. iii, 217 Such an event must overwhelm 
him in irretrievable ruin, 

To overcome completely in mind or feeling ; 
to overpower nitterly with some emotion. 

1535 Coveapate Ps, liv. 4 An horrible drede hath oner- 
whelmed me. 17a1 Da For Moll Flanders (1840) 309, 1 was 
overwhelmed with the sense of my condition, 1872 W. 
Brack Adv, Phaeton xxxi, 410 Here a shout of laughter 
overwhelmed the young man, 

c. To treat with an excess of something (figured 
as ‘heaped’ upon one); to ‘deluge’ with, 

1806 Sura Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) 1. a55 He found him.. 
surrounded hy the whole ny, -. who were overwhelming 
him with praises, 18:9 Lanv Morcan Autodiog, (1859) 309 
The Baron Bonstetten overwhelms us with hospitality and 
Kindness. 1853 Krinestey Hyfatia xvi, He began over- 
whelming the old man with enquiries about himself, Pambo, 
and each and all of the inhabitants. 

Overwhelmed (-hwe'lmd, foes, -hwe'lméd), 
fla. ([f. prec. + -ED1.] Overturned (oés.), sub- 
Merged, averpowered, ctc.: see the verb. Hence 
Overwhe-lmedness. 

£1440 Promp. Parv, 3734/1 Ovyr qwelmyd, or oner hyllyde, 
oeolatus, 1616 J, Lana Cont. Son's vot (1888) 1 nets’ 
Whose teeres ., weare his seaes .. in which o'rewhelmd 
experience [etc.]. 1860 Pusey Afin. Proph. 253 No image 
so well expresses the overwhelmedness uncer affliction or 
temptation, 

Overwhe'lmer, [f. 1s prec. + -ER1.] One 
Who or that which overwhelms. 

1§13 Doucias incis xt, ix. 108 Fers Achilles. .That was 
curquielmar of king Pryamusring{=kingdom], 1807 ANNA 
Sewarp Let?, (1811) V - 357 I¢ is not in the power of that 
aniversal overwhelmer {time] to push him from my memory. 

Overwhelming, v4/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
The action of the verb OVERWHELM; +turning over, 
tevolution (oés.); submersion, overpowering, etc. 

2 T. Us Test, Love mt iv. (Skeat) L 145 The course 

le planettes, and overwhelminges of the sonne in dayes 
and nightes, 2645 Minton Tetrack, (1851) 195 The over- 
whelming of his afflicted servants. 1883 Athenvum 4 Aug. 

134/3 A story of a sharp fight for existence and an ultimate 
overwhelming. 

Overwhelming, pfl.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG@?,] 

a hat overwhelms, overthrows, overturns, or 
submerges utterly; so powerful as to overcome 
utterly by strength of numbers, influence, etc. 

roa Aemlied in Oveawnetsincty below]. 1744 Youxc 

en: tu. aro O'erwhelming Turrets threaten ere they fall. 

‘ pny Morcan Autobiog. (1859) 17 The concourse of 
People of all nations that assemble here, on a Wednesday 
(ga 1 overwhelming. 1845 Darwin Hoy. Naz, xiv. 
879) 303 The island itself.. showed the overwhtlming 
; ofthe earthquake. 1858 Macautay Hist. Eng. xv. 
'T. 536 Two Tories were returned by _an overwhelming 
le 1887 Sfectator 8 Oct. 1337 The temptation to 


oe our troopships may be overwhelming. 


| 


337 


+2. Overhanging. Ods. 

rgga Suaxs, Row. & Ful. v. i. 39 An Appothecarie .. In 
tattred weeds, with ouerwhelming browes. 

3. ? Overpowered with emotion. O65. 

(For overwhelmed or overflowing.) 

1871 Dx. Norrotk in 14fh Rep. Hist, MSS. Cont. App. 
Iv S74 Prayinge..with an ouerwhelminge harte aad watered 
cheekes. 

Hence Overwhelmingly adv., In an overwhelm- 
ing or overpowering manner; Overwhe‘lming- 
ness, 

1667 Deeny Chr. Piety (1671) 14a Light and trivial; ..indeed 
in respect of the acquest, hut overwhelmingly ponderous in 
regard of the..pernicious consequents. « 1834 CotzsincE 
Lit. Rem, VU. 174 You see in him... the overwhelmingness 
of circumstances, for a time surmounting his sense of duty. 
1881 Slackw. wil 2 May s70/2 Its force, its overwhelming- 
ness, and its harshness, found a more congenial place in the 
colder regions. 1885 Manch, Exam. 13 Jan. 5/3 The 
probahilities in their favour are overwhelmingly great. 

t+Overwhe'lve,z. Oss. [f. OVER-6+ WHELVE 
v, to roll.J 

1. trans. To overturn; to canse to roll or tumble, 
as waves. (Cf, OVERWHELM v, 1.) 

£13374 Cuaucer Boeth, ut, metr. iii. 39 (Add. MS.) Pe 
horrihle wynde aquilon moenep boylyng tempestes and ouer 
whelweb (v.77. whelueth, welueeth,-welneth] pe see. ¢ 1420 
Pallad, on Husb. 1, 781 In the somer do thy cure Vppon 
Septemtrioun to ouerwhelue Hit vpsodoun, 

2. fig. To overthrow, bring to ruin. (Cf. OvER- 
WHELM 2, 3.) 

61420 Pallad, on Hush, 1. 161 (Colch. MS.) For harme 
and stryffe of that upon thi self May ryse, ye aod per- 
chaunce the over whelve [Fifzw. ATS. over thee whelue}, 
a1618 Sytvester Tobacco Battered 128 A Burthen able.. 
to sink The hugest Carrak ; yea, those hallowed Twelve, 
Spain's great Apostles, even to over-whelve. 

+ Overwhi'rl, v. Oss. (OvER-6.] ¢rans. To 
whirl or hurl over. 

1577-87 Hownsnep Chron. VI. 26/a Their ship was 
dasht .. against the rocks, and all the passengers over- 
whirled in the sea. 1591 Svivestea Du Bartas i iii. 109. 
His wandering Vessell, reeling to and fro, On th’ renal 
Ocean... With sudden Tempest is not over-whurl'd. 

Overwhisper: see OVER- 9. 

+ Overwie'ld,z. Ots. Also6-weld. [OvER- 
2.) trans. To gain the mastery over, overcome, 


snbdue. So + Overwie'lding v4/. sé. 

1598 Wvatev Armoric, Ld. Chandos 106 No fretting time 
shall yet decay my name, Thou strengthles art bright glory 
to oreweild. 1597 Bearn Theatre God's Judge. (1612) 
a66 The pacifying of Spaine, and the oucrwelding of the 
commotions that were therein. ; 

+ O-ver-wi:lled,a. O/s. [Over- 28d.] Having 
an excessively strong will; imperious. 

1650 B. Discoltiminium 17 Over-will’d Men, who .. will 
spurgall all possihilities to the Bones. : . 

O-ver-wi'lling,¢. [Oven- 28.] Exceedingly 
willing, too willing. So O-ver-willingly adv, 

a1600 Hooker Feel. Pol. vu. xvi. § 6 Their malicious 
accusations he over-willingly hearkened unto. 1701 Cinaer 
Love makes Man v. ii, Lou. Nay, if 
willing. Car. Speak, and [ obey you. 1861 L. L. Noare 
Icebergs 205 We whiled away, not overwillingly, the best 
part of two hours. : 

Overwi'n, v. O¢s. exc. dial, [OE. ofer- 
awinnan, {. ofer- OVER- 2+ Win: cf. OHG, ubar- 
winnan, MDu. and Du, overwinnen to conquer.] 

lL. trans, To overcome, conquer, vanquish. 

¢893 K. urreo Oros. u ii, § 1 He Ninus Soroastrem 
Bactriana cyning .. oferwann & ofsloh. c1o00 ALLrric 
Hom. Vi. 544 Se e his mod gewylt is betera donne se de 
horh oferwind. a1300 £. E. Psalter cviii [cix.] 3 Ym-gafe 
pai me witerli, And ouerwonnen me selwilli c1qqo York 
Afyst, xxxii. 104 What | wenys pat woode warlowe oucre- 


OVERWORK. 


carrying the cage over the drum. /4/d., In the overwinder 
check et the Justice mine on the Comstock,.the cage moves 
a lever and half the steam is shut off at the engine. 1 

Westin, Gas, 20 Feb. $/1 Eight miners have been killed 
through the overwioding of a cage at the West Leigh 


| Colliery Lancashire. 


you are so over- | 


wyn vs bus lightly? 153s Covarpa.e 2 Esdras xi. 4o And | 


the fourth came, and ouerwanne all the heastes that were 
t. 21568 — Ghostly Ps. & Spir. Songs Wks. (Parker 


I (1676) 


Overwing,?. [Ovzr- 22, 12.] 

+1. trans, To extend the wing of an army be- 
yond that of (the adversary), to outflank. Ods. 

16a3 Bincnam Xenophon 19 He wound and turned his 
battell to the left hand, to the intent to onerwing end encom- 

in his aduersaries. 1654-66 Ean. OnaEny Parthen. 

91 The Enemy did much over-wing us. 1670 Mitton 
Hist, Eng. u. Wks, (1851) 60 Suetonius,.. had chos'n a 
place narrow, and not to be overwing’d, on bis rear a Wood. 

2. To pasa on the wing, vl over. (poe?.) 

1818 Keats £ndymion u. 816 My happy love will over- 
wing all bounds t 

Over-winter, 7. [Over- 17, 34. In OE; 
with which however the mod. use has no historical 
connexion, but is app. after Norw. and Da. over- 
vintra, Sw. ofvervintra; so Du. overwinteren 
(Kilian), Ger. sberwintern to winter, L, hiemadre.] 

t1. intr, To get over or through the winter. (OZ.) 

arooo Etrnic Codloguy in Wright Voc. 9 Nan eower nele 
oferwintran (Aserare} buton minon crafte. 

2. In mod. use: To pass the winter, to winter 
(in high latitudes). 

rts tr. Let. from Nansen (17 July 1893) in Daily Mews 
10 July 6/4 In that case we shall have to over-winter some- 
where on the North Asian coast. 1900 Westut. Gaa. 10 Sept. 
6/4; Southern Cross Fjord is .. another place where an ice- 


. vessel might over-winter with a scientific party. 


Over-winter, a.: sce OVER- 32. 

Over-wipe, v.: see OVER- 8. 

O-ver-wi'se (-woiz), a. [OveR- 28: cf. MHG. 
tiberwise.) Too wise, exceedingly or affectedly 
wise. of over-wise, ratber deficient in wisdom. 

(1535 Covenwace Fecé. vii 16 Be thou nether to rightuous 
ner over wyse.] 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 54 Gil 
we be nocht ouerwyse in our awin conceit. a 1611 Beara. 
& Fi. PAilaster ww, iti, Fear it not, their overwise heads 
will think it hut a trick. 1911 Apoison Spect. No. 170 P31 
Who are so wonderfully subtle and over-wise in their Con- 
ceptions, 1864 Tennyson Grandmother 3 And Willy’s 
wife has written: she never was over-wise, Never the wife 
for Willy: he wouldn't take my advice. 

Hence O-ver-wi'sely adv., too wisely; O-ver- 
wi'seneas, O-ver-wi'sdom, the condition, fact, 
or affectation of being overwise. 

1596 Rateicn Farewell viii, Tell Wisdome she entangles 
Herself ip ouer-wiseness. 184a MANNING Serre, xxiv. (1848) 
I, 357 They that slight the prophecies of Christ, and they 
that over-wisely expound them, alike fall into the same snare, 
1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 87 Both sacred and 

rofane writers witness that overwisdom is folly. 1865 

incstav /ferew. vii, Behaving, alas for her! not over 
wisely or well. 

t+ Overwi't, v. Obs. [Over- 21.] ¢rans. To 
overreach or get the better of by craft or acuteness ; 


to outwit. 

1647 CLARENDON Hist, Reb, wv. § 48 Some .. disdaining to 
be overwitted hy them (the Scots]..resolved to do the same 
things with them. 1671 Baxter Power of Mag. & Church 
P.1.8 The Popes Agents are commonly bred up in Learning, 
and so are made ahi to over-wit the Laity. a 748 Swit 
Answ, Paulus 60 Yet well they merit to be pitied, 
always overwitted. 

+O:ver-wi-tted, a. Obs. rare. [Over- 28d.] 
Over-furnished with wit or sense; 100 acute. 

a1716 Biackat. Wés. (1723) [. 333 This + Man ma 
(if he is not over-witted) be apt to think that surely this 
hlastering Hector is not one of the Sons of Adam. 

Over-womanized, -worsted : see OvER- 28. 

O-verword, 55. Chiefly Sc. Also owerword. 


[Over- 20.] A word or phrase repeated again 


y clients 


| and again; esp. the burden or refrain of a song. 


Soc.) 13. 563 There was no man that coulde overwynne The | 


power of death, nor his myght. 1 Whit 

Will he owerwin, think you?’ gaia his point in the matter. 

+2. To gain (one) over; topersnade, [OVER-11.) 

1654 WurtLock Zoofomia 324 Seconding it with an over- 
winning them to Pacification, 

Hence + Overwi'nner, conqueror, overcomer. 

1535 CovEADALE 1 Sam, xv. 29 The overwynner in Israel 
also shal not lye. 

Over-wind (d:vorwai'nd), 7, [OveR- a6) 
‘rans. To wind too tight, as in tuning a musica 
instrument ; to wind (a watch, or other mechanism) 
beyond the stop or point at which it is fally wound 
up; to wind too far; in Afining, to wind (the 
rope or chain bearing the cage) above its proper 
place so that the cage is drawn over the dram. 

1682 Davoren Dk. of Guise 1 i, Love to his tune my 
jarring heart would bring, But reason over-winds and cracks 
the string. 19717 Entertainer No. 19 128 Like a Watch 
over-wound he strains his Voice. 1826 L. Hunt Rimeind 111, 
529 His wearied pulse felt over-wound. 1883 Grestey Gloss, 
Coal Mining, Overwind,to draw a cage or bowk up into 
the headstocks, 

Hence O:ver-wound (-wan'nd), erron. O:ver- 
winded #//.a.; O:verwinding wé/. sd., also 
attrib, Overwinding check (sce quot. 1884). Also 
Overwinder. 

1858 Morais Geffray Teste-Noire Poems 145 So piercing 
aharp That joy is, that it marcheth nigh to sorrow, For ever, 
like an overwinded harp, 1884 Karcut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 


Overavinding Check, a device to cast loose a cage from the 
hoist when a certain height is attained, to avoid accident by 


Gloss. &Vq | 


(Cf. OVERCOME 5d. 2.) 

r Dunaag Poems lili. 4 Ay is the onir-word of the 

eist, Giff thame the pelffe to ps amang thame. 58s 

ames | Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 69 Gif 3e lyke to put ane ower- 
word till ony of thame, as making the last lyne of the first 
verse to be the last lyne of euerie vther verse in that ballat, 
3724 Ramsay Tea-#, Aftsc. (1733) 1. 120 Ay the o'erword ol 
the fray Was ever,alake my auld goodman. 1786 Buana Lines 
Written at Loudon Manse 7 And aye the o’erword o' the 
spring, Was Irviae’s bairns are bonie a’, 1870 Monats 

Earthly Par. U1. 11. 126 Muttering as o’erword to the tune, 
East of the Sun, West of the Moon, 1895 Crockerr A/ex 
of Moss Hags xiii. 96 This was a favonrite overword of my 
mother’s that suffering was the Christian's golden garment. 

+O:ver-wo'rd, v. Obs. nonce-wad. [OVEB- 23.) 
ref, To express oneself too wordily. 

1656 Hares Gold. Rem, (1673) 229 Describing a small fly, 
(he] extremely over-worded, and over-spake himself in his 
expression of it; as if he had spoken of the Nemean Lion. 

verwork (see below), 55. [OE. oferweore, f. 
ofer-, OvER- 1: cf. Du. overwork in sense 3.) _ 

I, (gevarwaik). +1. A work placed or mised 
over something, a superstructure; spec. in OF. a 
sepulchral monnment. Oés. [OvER- 1.] s 

[ex000 Eteric How. IL. 404 Wa eow hiwernm, 3¢ sind 

elice gemettum ofer-geweorcum.] £1000 Aldkelm Gless. 
Naples) 3501 Sarcofagi, L tumba, [gloss] oferweorces. ¢ 1200 


& ter oferr patt arrke wass An oferrwerre wel 
Oamin 1035, b: i 4 


timmbred: tt wass Propitiatoriumm O 
itt Pobte 1046, & tar ope patt oferrwerrc Pe33 
haffdenn liccness metedd Off Cherubyn. 


regular or 
43 


2, Extra work, work beyond the 
stipulated amount. [OVER- 19.J 


OVERWORK. 


1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Over-time, Over-work, extra 
Jabonr done beyond the regular fixed honrs of business. 
1883 Sf. James's Gaz. 23 Sept (Cassell), The injustice and 
mischief of the exaction of overwork. | 

II, (evaiwiuk). 3. Excessive work, work 


beyond one’s capacity or strength. [OvER- 29 b.] 

1818 J. W. Croxenin C. Papers (1884) 8 Dec., My complaint 
is an uneasiness in the head. .from overwork, 1860 Mas. 
Caaryte Let? 111. 336A Slap less: excited condition through 
prolonged eS acvork. we uskin Hortus Inclusus (1887) 
12, | am a little oppressed just now with overwork. 


Overwork (duvoiwb-tk, do:vai-), v. Pa. t. and 
pple. -wrought, -worked. (OE. oferwiercan, 
f. Over- 8: cf. Du. overwerken. See also below.]} 

I. 1. ¢rans. To work all over, to figure or deco- 


rate the surface of. (Only in ga. Be) OveEr- 8.] 

atooo Sal. §& Sat. (Kemble) 150 Sy fram odrum to Jam 
midle mid dy gulliscan seolfre oferworht. 1579 Dee Diary 
(Camden) 6 My dream of being naked, and my skyn all 
overwrought with worke like some kind of tuft mockado, 
with crosses blew and red. 1658 Sin T. Baowns //ydriot, 
18 Long brass plates overwronght like the handles of neat 
implements. 1711 Pore Temp. Fame 120 Of Gothic struc- 
tnre was the Northern side, O'erwronght with oraaments of 
harb'rous pride. 1836 S. Roceas /ascript. in Crimea 4 
This cistern of white stone, Arched, and o'erwronght with 
many a sacred verse, P 

+2. To work upon successfully; to influence, 


gain over to a certain course. Ods. [OvER- 11.} 
1593 Nasn CAvist's T. Ded. 2 The cunning courtship of 
faire words, can nener oner-worke mee to cast away honor 
onanie. 1634 SaNosason Sern. II. 292 In that, he is over- 
wrought hy craft; in this, over-born by might. 1661 Sir 
H. Vane's Politics 14 These I over-wronght, won, and made 
mine own. 
II. 3. trans. To cause to work too hard; to 


impose too much work on; to work (a man, horse, 
etc.) beyond his capacity or strength ; to weary or 


exhaust with work. [OVER- 27, 21.] 

1530 Patscr. 650/1 Whan I overworke myselfe I am the 
werler two dayes after. 1574 HetLowes Guenuara's Fam, 
E#. (1577) 143 Seeing my maister so continually to chide 
me, .. so to overworke me, and so cruelly to deale with me. 
1666 Pepys Diary 13 Dec., I perceive my overworking 
my eyes by candlelight do hure them. ae De Foz Voy. 
round World (1840) 103 To keep our men fully employed.. 
and yet not to overwork them. 1870 Daily News 8 Dec., 
To overwork and starve the horses confided to them. 

b. To fill too full with work. 

1876 Loner. Terrace of Aigalades iii, My days with toil 
are overwronght. 1880 M¢Caatny Own Trures IV. \xii. 374 
His life had been overwrought in every way. 

c. intr. To work to excess, work too mucb. 

1894 O. W. Hotmes in Datly News 10 Oct. 6/4 For 2 man 
who has all his life been overworking, 1 can at eighty-five 
but be sincerely thankful for my many mercies. 

4, To work too much upon, spend too much 
work on (a book, speech, etc.); to elaborate to 
excess. (Only in pa. Aple.) [OvER- 27.] 

1638 Rouse Heav. Univ, (1702) Pref., That such Christians 
may abound, is the end of this Work; which for onght 
1 know hath not heen over-wronght. 1683 Soame & Davoen 
tr. Botleau's Art Poetry & 4 Sometimes an Author, fond of 
his own Thought, Pursues his Object till it’s over-wronght. 
1884 Daily News 1 Apr. 4/7 Mr. Gladstone's speech was .. 
not overwronght, it was not a sentence too long. 

5. transf. and fig. To work into a state of excite- 
ment or confusion, to stir up or excite excessively. 

1645 Mitton Colas’, Wks, (1851) 368 By overworking the 
settl'd mudd of his fancy, to make hic drunk, and disgorge 
his vileness the more openly. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. 
vii, Till my brain became, In its own eddy boiling and o'er- 
wrought, A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame, 1855 
Texnyson Saud wi. t viii, Strange, that the mind, when 
fraught With 2 passion so intense .. should, by heing so 
overwrought, Suddenly strike on a sharper sense For a shell, 
or a flower, little things Which else would have been past by. 

Hence Overworked (-wiskt) Zl. a, worked 
too hard or to excess, worked beyond one’s 
strength; Overworking vé/. sb., working or 
being worked too hard; Overwo-rking f#/. a. 

1833 J. Mact. Campagte in Afer, (1877) 1 iv. 107 As to 
the overworking of mind..1 have been myself sensible of it, 
{bid., The demand which dear Mr. Erskine's overworking 
mind makes on others. 1849 H. Caawroap Time's Peerless 
Gem 36 The triumph of the over-working system. 1859 
Loner. ia Life (1891) TL. 384 Agaceix has got run down with 
overworking. 1864 Social Sci. Rev. 4 Time was when the 
very phrase overworked men would have been considered 
foolish and ont of thequestion. 1865 Pudlic Opinion 4 Feb. 
112 The overworking of the service we believe to be the 
chief cause of the late accidents, 


O-ver-wo'rking, 53. [f. Ovzr- 19 + Work- 
Ina v61. sb.) Working beyond or in excess of a 
specified amount ; /. in Coal-trade: see quots. 

18st Greenwett Coaltrade Terms Northumb, & Durh, 
62 Colliery rent consists of a fixed or certain rent, in con- 
sideration of which a certain quantity of coals is allowed to 
be annually worked and vended... Excess above the certain 

pantity iscalled ‘over-workings’, 1894 Vorthumbld. Gloss. 
erworkings, the excess beyond the quantity of coal fixed 
as the standard to be annually worked from a royalty. 

Overworld: see OVER- 1 d. 

Overworn (cuwowpm, shifting stress), ppl. a. 

f, OVER- 21, 17 + WORN f/. a.; or pa. pple. of 

VERWEAR v,] 

4 1. Much worn, the worse for wear; that has lost 
its original freshness; shabby, threadbare; faded. 
F 1565 Wills & Ino, N.C. (Surtees 1835) 221 One overworne 
etl 


er bed w' a good boster x, 1594 Swans, Rick. J//,1 i 
81 Theiealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe,.. Are mighty 
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Gossips in our Monarchy. 1609 Hottanp Asn. Marcell. 
400 Come there once over their head a coat of some over: 
worne colour, it never goes off nor is changed. 1631 WEEVER 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 49 A beaten-ont pulpit cushion, an ore- 
worne Communion-cloth. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 
exxviii, The first of the Vipers grasses hath long hroad leaves 
..of an overworn green colour. 1817 CoLzripce Biog. Lit. 
157 Alas! even onr prose writings..trick themselves out in 
the soiled and over-worn finery of the meretricions mnse. 
1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia s.v., Apparel worn as long as 
is thonght fit, thrown aside, and given to servants, or the 
poor, is called ‘ overworn clothes’. a 
+b. fig. Spoilt by too much use; stale. Ods. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 44 Yon shal assoone catch a 
Hare with a taber us you shal perswade youth with your 
aged and overworn eloquence. 1601 Smans., Twel. Vou i. 
66 Who you are, and what yon would are out of my welkin, 
I might say Element, but the word is ouer-worne. 

+2. Grown out of use or currency, obsolete, Ods. 

1g81 Savire Tacitus Hist. 1. ix. (1622) 32 They sware, To 
the Senate and people of Rome, a stile long ago onerworne, 
1603 Knotes ‘ist. Turks (1638) 123 To defend the oner- 
worne right that his father and grandfather had vnto that 
lost kingdome. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 314 Rude 
verses in an old and onerworne character. 

3. Worn out, exhausted, spent (with age, toil, etc.). 

tggz Greene Ufst. Courtier in (dart. Mise. (Malh.) II. 247, 
I espied, a far off, a certaine kind of an onerworne gentle- 
man, attired in yeluet and sattyn. 2592 Suaks. Hen. & Ad. 
135 O’erworn, despised, rheumatic and cold. 2611 SreeD 

heat. Gt. Brit, xxit (1614) 43/1 The Romans... whose over- 
worne vi ae ending in Britaine, the Saxons by strong hand 
attained this province. 1650 Eaat Mona. tr. Senault’s Man 
bec. Guilty 390 This overworn mother shall be freed from 
her care of nonrishing man, 

4. prec in time; passed away. 

1s92 Suaks. Ven. § Ad. 866 Musing the morning is so 
much o‘erworn, And yet she hears no tidings of her Jove. 
1850 Tennyson /# AZen:. i, Behold the man that Joved and 
lost, But all he was is overworn, 

Over-worry to Overwound : see OvER-. 

Overwound (-wau'nd), pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
OVERWIND v. ver-woOve, -en, pa.t. and pa. 
pple. of OVERWEAVE v. 

Overwrap ee): v. [Over- 8] ¢rans. 
To wrap over or round; to fold over, bind up, 


envelop. Also Ag. 

1816 Kiaav & Sp. Extomol, (1843) 1. 393 Overwrapping 
each other like the tiles of a honse. 1880 i Wattace Ben- 
T/ur vu. ix. 530 Priests..in their plain white garments over- 
wrapped by abnets of many folds. 1887 Baowninc Parleyings, 
Ff, Furint ix, Ignorance overwraps his moral sense. 

Over-wrestle, -wroth: see Over-. 


Overwrite (éuvairsit, duvar-), v. [OvER- 8, 


I, 27, 23, 20.} A : 

I. 1. a. trans. To write (something) over other 
writing, as a palimpsest. b. To write over (a 
surface), to cover we/k writing. 

1699 Listea Fourn. Paris 108 This (MS. of St. Matthew] 
was cut to pieces. .and another Book overwritten in a small 
Modern Greek Hand, about 150 years 2g0. 1820 Bvaon 70 
Afurray 23 Apr., They have overwritten all the city walls 
with ‘Up with the republic |’ 1856 Mas. Baownixc Ax. 
Leigh vy. 1119 The Elzevirs Have fly-leaves overwritten by 
his hand. F 

+2. To write over or above; to superscribe, 


entitle. Ods. 

176r Steene Tr, Shandy lV. i, This [tale]..is over- 
written ‘The Intricacies of Diego and Julia’. 

3. To write over again, re-write. 

1874 Nictotson in New Shaks. Soc. Trans. 123 When 
overwriting plays, he left or worked in words and phrases 
that he found in the original, 

Il. 4. a, intr, To write too much; b. ref. 
To injure or exhaust oneself by excessive writing ;° 
c. trans. To write too much about (a subject). 

1837 Edin, Rev. LXIV. 312 Paul de Kock never over- 
writes, 1883 Pall Alall G. 8 Nov., It is a pity that the 
publishers induce so many young authors of promise to over- 
write themselves. 1895 Athenzum 3 Ang. 160/3 Golf is 
over-written as well as over-played now, 

(pa. pple. 


Overwrought (du-vairgt), ppl. a. 
of OVERWORK v.: = OVERWORKED.] 

1. a. Worked to excess, exhansted by overwork. 
b. Worked up to too high a pitch ; over-excited. 

1670G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1.n. 51 This poor over-wronght 
creature comes in. 1845 Lytton Falkland 12 Even the 
most overwrought excitation can_bring neither novelty nor 
zest. 1886 Hatt Caine Son of Hagar u. xiii, Not one 
moan of an overwronght heart escaped him. 


2. Elaborated to excess; ovcr-laboured. 
1839 1. Tavion Anc. Chr. 1. iv. 404 One cannot read these 


overwrought passages, 

+Overwry’, v. Obs. [OE. oferwréon (:— 
-wrthan): see OVER- 8 and Wry v.]  ¢rans. To 
cover over; to overspread, conceal, clothe. 

6825 Vess, Psaller xxxili), 5, Unrehtwisnisse mine ic ne 
oferwrah (L. operui}. bid, citi[i}. 9 Ne biod forcerde ofer- 
wrean eordan. c1ooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 29 Furdon 
salomon on eallom hys wuldre nzs ofer-wrigen swa swa an 
of Syson, ¢1320 Cast. Love 716 Pe bridde hen3 an ouemast 
Ought al ¢1420 Pallad, on Huséd, v. 260 And smale” 

T 


yf seedis be, sprynge hem in lond, And onerwrie hem after 
with a rake, 


Overye, obs. form of OvEerHiE. 

+Over-yea‘r, v. Oss. [OvER- 34] trans, 
To keep over the year or over years; to load with 
years, superannuate, make old, Hence Over- 
yearred p7/.a. dial., kept over the year, or from 
the preceding year. 


OVICELL. 


1574 Hetrowns Gueuara's Fam. Eg, (1597) 52 The letters 
that you hane to sende, and the danghters that yon haue to 
marrie, care ye not to feane them farre over yeared : for in 
onr conntrie they do not oner yeare other things than their 
bacon, which they will eate, and their store wine which they 
will drinke. 1600 Fatarax Tasso u. xiv, Among them 
dwelt..A maide, whose fruit was ripe, not oneryeared. 2615 
‘Toms Aléumazar ww, xiil. in Hazl. Dods/ey X1. 401 O, 
what a business These hands mnst have when you have 
married me, To pick ont sentences that over-year you | 1883 
Cheltenham Exam, 19 Sept. Suppl. 1/3, 200 over-yeared 


ewes 60s, a head. 
+ Overyear, a1 Oss. [OvER-32.] That has 
lasted over some years; superannuated, antiquated. 


1585 James I £ss. Poeste (Arb.) 37 No more into those 
oweryere lies delyte, My freinds, cast of that insolent archer 


quyte. E 

Over-year, adv. (a.2) dial. [OVER- 31, 32.] 
a. ady, phr. Over the year, till next year. b. adj, 
Kept over the year or till next year. 

1790 Grose Province. Gloss. (ed. 2) Suppl. s.v., Bullocks.. 
kept..to be fatted the next winter, are said to be kept over- 
year, and are termed over-year builocks, 1813 BatcuEtoa 
Agric. 507 (E. D. D.) Those who choose to give it (dong 
repeated turnings, and keep what is called over year muc 
1877 L1olderness Gloss., Ower-year,..till next year or Season; 
i.e, over the current year. ‘Ah‘Il keep that pig ower-year’, 

Overyede, -yode, obs. pa. t. of OVEROO, 

tOveryo'ke, v. Obs. In 6 -yock. [OvER- 
1.] trans. To put a yoke upon, to subjugate. 

1545 Bainntow Comtgl, 4 Whan so ever any persons be 
grenyd, oppressyd, or ouer yockyd. /déd. 62 The comynaltye 
is so oppressed and oneryocked..by wicked lawes, cruel 
tyrannes, 

Over-young: see OvER- 28. 

Over-zeal] (Gv-vaizi'l). [OvER- 29d.] Too 
great zeal; excess of zeal. 

1747 Mem. Nutrebian Crt, L g2 An over-zeal to serve his 
friend, 1840 CaatyLe Heroes 3. (1872) 36 King Olaf has 
been harshly blamed for his over-zeal tn introducing Christi- 
anity. 1886 P. Rowixson Valley Teet. Trees 143 He..has 
never been accused of any excessive over-zeal for work. 

So + O-ver-zea‘led a. Obs. [OVER- 28], too much 
influenced by zeal, ‘ruled by too much zeal’ (T.). 

1639 Futter Holy War iw. xxvi. (1647) 214 Thos was this 
good Kings judgement over-zealed. 

Over-zealous (6vaizelas), a. [OveER- 28.] 
Too zcalous; actuated by too much zeal, 

@ 1635 Navuton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 25 They two were 
ever of the Kings Religion, and over-zealons professors, 
41703 Buanitt On N. T. John xviii. 28 When persons are 
over-realons for ceremonial observations, they are often- 
times too remiss with reference to moral duties, 1860 
Fraoupe fist. Eng. V. xxiv. 33 The overzealous curates 
were committed to the Tower. 

So O'ver-zea‘lously adv., O'verzea‘lousness. 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 129/3 The Bishop js remembred..to 
have over-zealous! parca the French interest. 1849 H. 
Mayo Truths in Pop. Superstit. ii, 41 Cases. .in which the 
anxiety of friends or the overzealousness of a coroner is liable 
to Jead to premature anatomization, 

Ovese, obs. form of Eaves. 

+ Ovet. Oés. exc. dial. (ovest). [OE. odet, ofei, 
a Com, WGer, word: = OHG. obag (MHG. obez, 
Ger. oést), OLG., MLG. ovet (MDu., Du. 00/2); 
ulterior relations uncertain.) Fruit; in sod, 
dial, ‘the mast and acorns of the oak’ (E.D.D.). 

ajoo Fptnal Gloss. (O. E.T.) 421 Fraga, obet {d2S, obtt, 
Erf, obea, ¢725 Corpus Gl. 919 Fraga, obet. @ 1000 
Cadmon's Gen. 655 Adam frea min, bis ofet is swa swete. 
arooo O. E. Glosses in Wr-Willcker 244/8 Fruges, fru- 
menta, Ofet, waestm. cx1000 /ELfric's Voc, ibid. 148/34 
Legumen, ofet. 1340 Ayend. 262 Y-blissed bou ine wymmen, 
and y-blissed pet onet of pine wombe. 1866 BLAcKMoRE 
Cradock Nowell xxxi. (1883) 176 ‘he hogs skittered home 
from the ovest. . 

Ovi-!1, combining form of L. dvum egg. 

Ovi-2, combining form of L, outs sheep. 

+ O-viary. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. ovtaria flock 
of sheep, f. ovts sheep.] A flock of sheep. 

1623 Cockeram, Oniarie,a flock of sheep. 1656 in Biovnt. 

Ovibovine (@vibdu-vain), a.and sé. Zool, [ad. 
mod.L. Ovrbovine fem. pl., f, Ovibds the musk-ox 
(the typical and only extant genus), f. evrs sheep + 
65s gel a. adj, Belonging to the subfamily Ovz- 
bovine of the family Sovrde, having characters 
intermediate between those of sheep and oxen. b. 
sé. An animal of this subfamily ; a musk-ox. 

Ovicapsule (dvike:psiel). Anat. and Zodl. 
[f Ovi-* + Capsutz: so in mod.F.] A capsule 
or sac containing an ovum (¢.g. a Graafian follicle) 
or a number of ova (¢.g. the egg-case of various 
fishes); an egg-case, an ovisac. Hence Ovi- 
capsular @., pertaining to an ovicapsule, 

1853 in Dunctison Afed. Lex. 1859 Topp Cycé. Anat.V. 
10651 Those ova which have left the ovicapsule, 1877 
Huxtey Anat. inv. Anim. vii. 442 But in the larger ove 
which sneceed these, the cells of the oyicapsule rapidly 
enlarge. /étd., The indifferent tissue .. gives rise not only 
to ova and ovicapsular epithelium, but to large vitelli- 
genous cells, , 

Ovicell (d0-visel). Biol. [f. Ov1-1 + CELL, or 
ad, mod.L. ovzcella.} 4 

1, A receptacle for the ova in certain Polyzoa; 
also called oocyst or ovctunt. 

git Rotteston Axim. Life 71 Broad-leafed Hornwrack. 
.. The ovicell, a sore of marsupial pouch, ..is inconspicuous 
in this species, 1877 Huxtey Anat. Jaz. Anim. vill. 453 


OVICELLULAR. 


imes.. ; ir develop- 

Mer iieters ofthe wall ithe body, termed ovicele 

2. A cell which when impregnated develops into 

a new individual; an egg-cell; a germ-cell; an 
ovum or ovule, 


a“ Hoxtev & Martin £lem. Biot, (1877) 47 The first * 


roduct of the germination of the igs el ovicell is a 
Rrahestilee bedy, from which the young Chara |s developed. 
rBg2 Syd. S. L., Ovicell, the one-celled Mammalian ovum, 

Hence Ovice‘llular a., pertaining to an ovicell. 

wBgain Cent. Dict, 

Ovicide (é«'vissid), Aznorous, [f. Ov1-2 + 
cine 2.) The killing of a sheep; aheep-slaughter. 
So O-vicidal a., sheep-killing. 

@ 184g Banuam Jngol. Leg., Ferry Jarvis (1882) 409 There 
it (the wig] lay—the little sinister-looking tail impudently 
perked up, ..Larceny and Ovicide shone in every hair of it! 
1847-9 Sir J.Srernen Lec. Bigg. (x850) 1. 144 An ovicidal 
woll..rebuked hy this ecclesiastical Orpheus for his carpi- 
vorous deeds, 1880 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/5 The mutton- 
bones which tell of unauthorised ovicide. 1883 Srawaat 
Nether Lochaber xiv. 285 His ovicidal tendencies. 

Ovi‘cular,a. rare. [f. med. or mod.L, dvicul- 
um (dim, of dvem egg) + -AR.] Of the shape or 
nature of an egg. 

31774 J. Bavant MWythol. 11. 352, | invoke Protogonos, who 
wandered ..inclosed in an ovicular machine. 4816 G. S. 
Fases Orig. Pagan idol, 11.252 The tempest-tossed egg or 
avicular arkite machine. 

Oviculated, ¢ Arch. [f. med. or mod.L. 
Sviculum (see prec.), in Arch, sometimes = OvoLo.] 
Adorned with egg-shaped ornaments. 

178 Suvtn Addrich's Archit, (1818) 90 It is termed ovicu- 
lated, because artists imagine the sculpture to were oges. 

Ovicyst (d'visist). Zool. [irreg, £. Ovi-1+ 
Cysr; ef, Ooorsr.] A receptacle in which the 
ova are hatched in some ascidians, Hence Ovi- 
cy‘atio a., pertaining to an ovicyst. 

a Huxzey Anat, inv. Anim, x. 622 The incubatory 
pouch may be termed the ovicyst, s890Cend, Dict. Ovicystic. 

Ovidian (ovi-diin),z. [See-1an.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of the Latin poet Ovid (Publius 
Ovidius Naso, B.C. 43-A.D. 17), or his poetry. 

1617 Moryson /tin. t 113 It hath no light, .. but like twi- 
light, or the Ouidian light which is in thicke woods. 1713 
AvpIsox Guardian No, 122 P 4 They had no relish for any 
Composition..not..in the Ovidian manner. 1809 Mackin 
Gil Blas vy. vii. P x0, 1 carried an Ovidian letter from my 
inaster to Euphrasia. 1876 Graostone in Contemp. Rew 
June 1 It..recalls the Ovidian account of chaos. 

Oviducal (vidizkal), @. Anat, and Zool. 
{irreg. f, Ovt-14L. dicdve to lead: after oviduct.) 

erving to convey the ova or eggs from the ovary; 
of the nature of an oviduct. 

1839-47 Topo Cycl, Anat, II]. 1010/1 The lining membrane 
of the oviducal canal, 1877 Huxcey Anat. nv. Anim. x. 
6az A single uterine sac, the outer or oviducal half of which 
applies itself to the wall of the ovicyst. 

So Ovidncent (devididsént), a [L. dicent-em, 
pr. pple. of dicére to lead.] = prec. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Oviduct (dvidekt), Axat. and Zool. [ad. 
med. or mod. anat.L. dviductus = dvi ducius, 
Dvuer or channel of the egg.] The duct or canal 
forming a passage for the ova or eggs from the 
Ovary, esp. in oviparous animals, as birds; less 
commonly used of the corresponding structure in 
mammals (Fallopian tube, uterus, and vagina), or 
of its pest portion (Falloplan tube) alone. 

[1672 Phil. Trans, VIL. 4052 The extremity of the Ovi- 
ductus or Egg-channel ends in a membranous expansion in 
Birds, 1706 Pumups, Oviductus (in Anat.), the Egg- 
Passages, the same as Tube Fallopianz.) 1787 T. Bircu 
Hist, Roy, Soe. U1. 498 Its (the torpedo’s] ovarium is near 
the liver and double oviduct and womb, wherein the youn 
ones swim free. 1788 Jexner in Phil. Trans, UXXVIIE. 
732 The membranes which had discharged yolks into the 
oviduct, 1851-6 Wooowarn Mollusca 49 Viviparous repro- 
duction happens in a few.. gastropods, through the retention 
of the eggs in the oviduct. 

Hence Ovidu-ctal c., pertaining to or of the 
hature of an oviduct, oviducal. 


1860 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-Bk, Med. 3117 On the Aquiferous - 


and Oviductal Systems in the Lamellibranchiate Molluscs. 
viferous (ovi'féras), «. Anat. and Zool. [f. 

vi-1 + -FEROUS.] Producing, carrying, or con- 
Yeying Ova or eggs; egg-hearing ; applied ess. to 
Special receptacles in which the ova of some crusta- 
ceans are carried. 

1828 Starx Evem, Nat. Hist. U1. 189 Anthosoma, .. ex 
tremity of the abdomen with two oviferous cylindrical and 
clongated tubes. 1836-9 Toon Cycd, Anat. If. 408/2 In the 
oviferous classes. 1844 Gooosia in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
Il. 124 The oviferous legs are very strong. 188 GUnTHEA 
Fishes 159 in Rhodeus the oviduct is periodically prolonged 
into a long oviferous tube, by means of which the female 
deposits her ova. 

wiform (d:vifgim), a. [f. Ovi-1 + -rorM: 
ef. mod.L, ov: earn (Littré).] Having 
the form of an egg; epg-s aped. 
a T. Burner Th. Earth t.v. 65 This notion of the Mun- 
ate egg,or that the World was Oviform,hath been the sence 
De Language of all Antiquity. 2769 W. Hewson in Phi, 
- vans. LIX. 212 That in ithe human subject each lacteal 
orms an ampuilula or oviform vesicle, 1816 G. S. Fanan 


Orig. Pagan Idol. UW. x86 A Iai i i 

: mIVUG rge orbicular or oviform 
Stone. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 179 A set of three 
small oviform vases. 
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+b. Consisting of small particles like eggs or 
the roe of fishes, as oviforw: limestone = OOLITE. 

, 1799 Kiawan Geol, Ess. 11. 28 Oviform Limestone. This 
is not common ; the balls or g Aber have for the niost 
a grain of sand in the middle. 1816 W. Smiru Strata /dent, 
29 Freestone, calcareous, soft, oviform. 

O-viform, a.2 rare. [f. Ovi-2 + -ronu.] Of 
the form of a sheep, or (quot. 1900) of that proper 
to the sheep. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. xg00 Proc. Zool. Soc. 155 tts (lodus 
spigelii) form in the same species may be either ‘rusiforn’ 
or ‘oviform’. 

Ovigenouns (ovidginas), a. Anat. [f. Ovi-1+ 
-geitous taken in sense ‘ producing’: cf. -GEN 1.] 
Producing ova or eggs. 

(89a Syd, Soc. Lex., Ovigenous layer, the peripheral por- 
tion of the ovary in which the ova are produced. 

Ovigerm (6«'vi,dz5im). Biol. [f. Ov1-1 + Gur] 
A female germ; an (unfertilized) ovum. 

1851 Danwin Alonogr. Cirripedia 1. 58 These..closely 
resembled, in general appearance and size, the ovigerms, 
with their germinal vesicles and spots. 1881 Mivagt Caf 
251 The incipient ovum—or ovigerm. 

Ovigerous (ovi'dgéras), @. Anat. and Zool. 
[f Ovi-1 + -ozRous.] Bearing or carrying eggs. 
Ovigerous frenum: see quot, 1859. 

8835-6 Toop Cye/. Anat. 1. 36/2 A long filamentary organ, 
ovigerous, rises from the root of the central mass. 18 
Dana Crust. 11. The ovigerous females are readily dis- 
tinguished. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. vi. (1872) 148 Pedun- 
culated cirripedes have two minute folds of skin, calted by 
me the ovigerous frena, which serve, through the means of 
a sticky secretion, to retain the eggs until they are hatched, 

vil. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. ovile.] 

3674 Biount Glossogr., Ovtl, a sheep-coat, or sheep-fold. 

Ovination. Jfed. rare. [f. L. ovin-us (see 
next) after vaccination.] ‘Inoculation with the 
lymph of sheep-pox’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1888 W. Wicitams Princ. § Pract. Vet. Med. (ed. 5) 122 
Inoculation or ovination is recommended by very high 
authorities. , 

Ovine (d0vain), a (56.)  [ad. L. ovin-us, f. 
ovis sheep: see -INE1; ef. F. ovine] 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or char- 
acteristic of, sheep or a sheep; in Zool. belonging 
to the Ovinw, a aubfamily of Ruminants, com- 
prising the various kinds of sheep. 

1828 Wenstra, Ovine, pertaining to sheep; consisting of 
sheep. 1865 Sat, Kev. 7 Oct. 455/1 The ovine small-pox of 
last season. 1874 Heces Soc. Press. xxiv. 375 That most 
notable instinct of the ovine race to follow thoughtlessly. 

2. fig. Resembling a sheep; shecplike, sheepish. 

1832 CaRLvLe JJise. (1857) III. 68 Ponder well these ovine 
proceedings, 1887 Datly Te. 2 May xf Scarcely, we think, 
should this amorous and ovine youth be Strephen. 

B. sé, A member of the Ovina ; a sheep. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

t+ Ovi'paral, a. Os. [fas Oviparovs + -aL.] 
= OVIPAROUS. 

1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind. 39 All oviparal creatures more 
wisely distribute to their young ones, then the wisest Man 
can to his Children, 

Oviparity (@wipe'riti). Zool, [f. L. ovfpar- 
us (see next) + -ITY.] The condition or character 
of being oviparous; in quot. 1858 /oosely, Repro- 
duction by ova. 

1858 Lewes Sea-side Slud. 793 The production of Medusa 
. being sometimes a process of budding, and sometimes a 
process of ab od 1884 Atheneum 25 Oct. 533 The 
discovery by Mr. Caldwell of the oviparity of the Mono- 
tremata..was considered sufficiently important to be tele- 
graphed from Australia tothe British Association in Canada. 

Oviparous (ovi'pires), a. Zool. [f. L. ovipar- 
us egg-laying (f. Ovi-1 + -parts producing, laying, 
f. farére to bring forth) +-ous. Cf F.ovipare (1712 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Producing ova or eggs ; applied 
to animals that produce young by means of eggs 
which are ‘laid’ or expelled from the body of the 
parent and sabsequently hatched. (Opp. to Vivi- 
PAROUS 3 see also Ovo-VIVIPAROUS.) 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psend. Ep. 297 In creatures oviparons, 
as birds and fishes, 1684 T. Buaner 74. Zarih 1. 187 All 
sorts of creatures, whether oviparous or viviparous. 1796 
Moasr Amer. Geog. 1. 217 The alligator is an oviparous 
animal...They lay from one to two hundred eggs in a nest. 
3858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 283 The Aphis produces each 
year ten larviparous broods, and one which is oviparous. 

Hence Ovi‘parously adv., Ovitparousnesa. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 3 In the warmer 
summer months the young (of the daphinia pulex] are pro- 
duced viviparonsly, and in the cooler autumnal months 
oviparously. 31853 Dunctison Med, Lex., Oviparousness. 

Oviposit (dvippzit), v. Zool, [f. Ovi-1 +L. 
posit-, ppl. stem of pdnéve to place: cf. defostt.) 
intr. To deposit or lay an egg or eggs; esp. by 
means of a special organ (ovifosifor), as an insect. 

3816 Kraay & Sp. Entonzol. iv. (1828) 1. 89 An insect which 
he informs us gets into the feet of people as they walk.. 
oviposits in them and so occasions very dangerous ulcers. 
(Note. It is to be hoped this new word may be admitted ; as 
the laying of eggs cannot otherwise be expressed withont a 
periphrasis. For the same reason its substantive oviposition 
will be employed.) /éyd. xix. bee IL. 147 After her great 
laying of male eggs in..May she [queen bee} oviposits in 
the royal cells..which the workers have in the mean time 
constructed. 1851-6 Wooowarn Jollusca 67 The females 
oviposit on sea-weeds, or in the cavities of empty shells. 


Ovo-. 


b. ¢vans, To deposit or lay (an egg). * 
1847 in Wesstex, 1871 T. R. Jones Aninz. Kingd. § 879. 
39 he ova are developed, im pee and oviposited. 
ence Ovipo'siting v4/. sd. and ppl. a. 
1833 Lyewt Prine. Geol. 111. 317 The shores of those 
islands may have been fredbented, during the ovipositing 


season, hy the turtles and crocodiles, 1887 4 ¢henaum 7 May 


| 622/12 Inthe beehive all the eggs were usually laid hy the 


| Octopode: 


are and In her absence tio ovipositing occurs. 1890 Cent. 
ict. sv. Ovipositor, ‘The ovipositing organ with which 
many ,.insects are provided. 

Oviposition (fvipdzi:fan). Zool. [f. Ovi-1 + 
L. posttion-em placing: see Ovirosit.] Theaction 
of depositing or laying an egg or eggs, esp. with 
an ovipositor. 

1816 [see Ovirosit]. 1816 Kinny & Se. Entomrol, xvii. (1818) 
II. 36 When the business of oviposition commences, 1862 
Zoologist Ser. tu XX. Brp4 On the Oviposition of the Cuckoo. 

Ovipositor (devipp:zitez). Entom, [f. Ovi-1 
+L. posttor, agent-n. from péndre to place.) A 
pointed tubular organ at the end of the abdomen 
of the female in many insects, by means of which 
the eggs are deposited, and (in many cases) a hole 
bored to receive them. 

1836 Kirav & Sp. Eutovrol, (1843) 1. 226 By means of her 
long ovipositor (the Ichneumon) reaches the.. grub., and 
deposits in it an egg. 1828 Starx Elem. Nat. /fist. U1. 334 
Abdomen ..of the females provided with a borer or ovi- 
positor. 1877 Huxtev Anat. dav. Anton, vii. 431 The saws 
of the Saw-flies and the stings of other Hymenoptera are to 
be regarded as specially modified ovipositors, 

Ovisac (éwvisxk). Anat. and Zool [f. Ovi-1 
+ Sac. So in mod.F. (Littré).) A sac, cell, or 
ponch containing an ovum (as a Graafian follicle), 
or a number of ova (as the investing membrane of 
the roe in some fishes); an egg-case. 

1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1. aan The ovisacs [in the 
J are..connected in bunches. 1872 Peaster Ovar. 
Tumours 7 Each mature ovisac contains a mature ovun. 
1877 Huxtry Anat. Inv. A nint. vi. 271 The eggs are carried 
abont in the ovisacs until they are hatched. - 

Oviscapt (Gviskxpt). Zniom. (ad. F. ovi- 
scaple (De Serres), hybrid f. Ov1-14 Gr, oxdar-ev 
to dig (Littré).) = Ovirositor. 

1870 ROLLESTON st mint, Life 88 Common Cockroach...The 
(oviducal] infundibula of the two sides..pass beneath the 
terminal nerve structures and the ‘oviscapt‘ to form a 
common vagina, — : 

Ovism (éa'viz’m). Biol, if L. ovum egg + 
-18sM; in mod.F. evisme (Littré).] The old theory 
that the ovum or female reproductive cell contains 
the whole of the future organism in an undeveloped 
state, and that the male cell or spermatozoon 
merely acts as a stimulant to its development: 
opposed to spermisn or animatculism. (Also 
OvakisM.) 1892 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Ovispe (gavispS-amAri), sb. and a. Zool. 
(f. Ovi-1+SpeRa+-any.] a. 5d. An organ which 
oe both ova and spermatozoa: = OVOTESTIS. 

. adj, Pertaining to such an organ. So Ovi- 
spermiduct, a duct which conveys both ova and 
spermatozoa. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 117 The ovi-spermi- 
duct [in Pulmonate Moltuscs) is lined by a ciliated epi- 
thelium. 1890 Cent. Dict., Ovispermary. 

Ovist (c-vist), Sol. [f. as Ov-lam + -Ist: 
in mod.F. oviste (Littré).] One who holds the theory 
of Ovism: opp. to spernist or animalculist. (Also 
Ovanist, OvuList.) So Ovi'stic a. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 4327/1 According to.. the 
Ovists, the female parent is held to afford all the materials 
necessary for the formation of the offspring. 1889 Geopxs 
& Tuomson Lool, Sex vii. 84 A..controversy..between two 
schools, who called each other ‘ovists ‘and ‘ animalculists ‘. 


| The former maintained that the female germ element was 


the more important, and only required to be as it were 
awakened hy the male element to begin the process of 
unfolding. 1893 Viacnow in West, Gaz._17 Mar. 7/1 The 
great gap was closed which Harvey's ovistic theory had left 
in the history of new growth. 

Ovi-viviparous: see Ovo-vIVIPAROUS. 

Ovivorous (ovi‘viras), @.! [£ Ovi-l +L. 
-vorus devouring + -008. In mod.F. ovivore 
(Littré).] Egg-devonring, ogg eating. 

1812 Soututy Ommiana Il. 321 He was a great eater of 
eggs; one of his rhyming friends..eapresses his astonish- 
ment at the Friar's ovivorous propensities. 1896 Brit. Birds 
Nests & Legs 1. 20 Some individuals of the species have 
ovivorous tendencies. 

Ovi-vorous, 4.2 rare. [f Ovi-2: cf. prec.] 
Sheep-devouring, sheep-eating. 

1865 Sat. Rev. ra Aug. 203/2 The present dearth {of meat] 
is supposed ..to be partly due to an increased development 
of the bovivorous and ovivorous quality in our countrymen. 

Ovo- (é"vo), used in some words as comb, form 
of L. ovum egg; see most of these in their alpha- 
betical places. Sometimes used with adjectives of 
form to denote an approach to an oval shape, as in 
Ovo-elli-ptic, Ovb-py ‘riform, Ovo-rhombol'dal. 

186: Huta tr. Moguin- Tandon 1. vi i. 292 The head [of 
the Head Louse} is ovo-rhomboidal. 1885 Bropor Kaces 
Brit, 236 Ettiptic and ovo-etliptic forms prevail ia the east: 
pyriform and ovo-pyriform ones in the west. 

Ovo-albu:min. Chem. = OVALBUMIN. 

1874 Rare Phys. Chem. 28 Ovo-Alhumin ts coagulated 
by eens sero-albumin is uot. ae 


OVOGENESIS. 


Ovogenesis (devodzenisis). Biol. [mod.L. | 
(Weismann), f. Ovo- + Genesis; the etymological 
form is OoGENESIS.] The production or formation 
ofanovum. So Ovegene'tic, Ovo'genona ad/s., 
contributing to the formation or growth of the 


ovum, 

1886 A. THomson inQ, ¥rnd. Micros. Se. June 598 According 
to Weismann, the parallel would be between the surplus 
: ovenenes * polar vesicles and the surplus spermatogenetic 
basal protoplasm and nucleus. 1887 Amer. Nat. XXL. 947 
The interest which attaches to the development of the 
spermatozoon..is not less than that which attaches to the 
devsigere nt of the avam (avogenesis), 1889 Geppes & 
Tuomson Evol. Sex viii. 107 [Weismann] distinguishes in 
the nucleus of the ovum two kinds of plasma,—(1) the ovo- 
genetic or histogenetic substance, which enables the ovum 
to accumulate yolk, [etc.]..and (2) the germ-plasma, which 
enahles the ovum to develop intoan embryo. 1890 WEt!s- 
MANN in Nature 6 Feb. 322/1, 1 have interpreted the first 
polar body of the Metazoan ovum as a carrier of ovogenous 
plasm, which has to be removed from the ovum in order that 
the germ-plasm may attain the predominaace. 

Ovoid (dvoid), a. and sé. Chiefly Var. Hist. 
(ad. mod.L. dvoidés, in F. ovoide, £. L. du-um egg: 
see -OID.] 

A. adj, 1. Resembling an egg, egg-shaped ; 
oval with one end more pointed than the other. 
a. Of a solid body. (The regular use.) 

1848 Staak Elem. Nat. Hist. V1. 274 Dacne...Antenne 
short, terminating abruptly ina perfoliated avoid cluh. 1834 
MeMuaraie Cuvser's Anin. Kingd. 362 The female..con- 
structs an ovoid cocoon. 1880 Bastian Brain ii. a8 ‘The term 
ganglion is..commonly applied to any round or ovoid nodule 
containing nerve cells. 

b. Of superficial figure. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 21a Nostrils basal, avoid, 
lateral. 1880 11. A. A. Nicnotts in Mature 19 Feb. 373/1 
The crater is avoid, with its long axis running in a direction 
from west-south-west to east-north-east. . 

2. Contd,: esp. with another adj., denoting modi- 
fication of the form expressed by the latter, as 
ovoid-oblone. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 337 Salix Caprxa..catkins 
silky, male ovoid-oblong. 1892 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/2 
Among the curiosities in this department are bugles Sone 
and gutta-percha,.. Hatsany’s ovoid-shaped trampeL 

B. 56. A body or figure of ovoid form. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 413 The circumference of 
the cerebellum presentsa distinct lobule, resembling a cunei- 
form segment of an avoid, 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VV. 
300 Oxalates are deposited in the urine in the form of oxalate 
of lime, which tends to crystallise either in octohedra or as | 
dumb-bells or ovoids, , 

Ovoidal (ovoidal), @ [fas prec, + -AL.] = | 
prec. A. 1a. + Ovordal limestone, oolite (00s.): 
ef. OvirorM a.1 b, 

1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. i. 217 Shistose mica, with com- 
pressed ovoidal limestone. 181 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 
sas This ganglion..is ovoidal or fusiform, broader at the 
middle than nt the extremities, 1874 Coves Birds VW, 
373 The greater number [of eggs] are truly ovoidal..one 
extremity 1s narrower and more pointed than the other. 


Ovolo (véle). Arch. Pl. ovoli (-IZ). [ad. 
| 


It. tovolo, now sovolo, dim. of tove, stove :—L. 
ovum egg.] A convex moulding of which the 
section is a quarter-circle or (approximately) a 
quarter-ellipse, receding from the vertical down- 
wards; also called guarter-round or echinus, 

1663 Geaainn Counsel 32 The List, the Ovoln, the Cima- 
tium. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 1212/3 Ovolo isa quarter 
round under a projecting square. 1847 SMEATON Builder's 
Man. 216 There are eight mouldings introduced in the 
orders: the avolo, the talon, the cyma, the cavetto, the 
torus, the astragal, the scotia, and the fillet. 186z Rickman 
Goth, Archit, 9 The enriched ovolo of the Ionic capital. 

b. atirid. 

1832 J. L. Lounon Encyed. Cottage Archit, Gloss. (1836) 1129 
Ovolo moulding... generally applied to Doric columns. 1858 
Skyring’s Builders’ Prices (ed. 48) 30, 14 inch deal ovalo 
sashes. 1875 Knicut Diet, Mech., Ovolo-plane, a joiner's 
plane for working ovolo mouldings on sash, or elsewhere. 

Ovology (ovg'l5dzi). [£ Ovo-+-Locy. (The 
etymologically regular Ootoey is app. not used in 
this sense.)] That part of biology or embryology 
which treats of the formation and structure of the 
ova of animals. So Ovolo-gical a., pertaining to 
onology 5 poe one versed in ovology. 

1844 Duncitson Med. Lex.,Ovology, Oologia, 1857 Buttock | 
Cazeaux’ Midwif. 198 Maes eatin elses to this | 
interesting point of ovology. /éid. 243 In the present state | 
of ovalogical knowledge. 1859 Toop Cycl, Anat. V. 116/32 | 
The researches of modern avologists . enable us to assert.. 
the. .similarity of structure in the ova of animals, 

- Ovon, obs. form of OvEy. 

Ovoplasm (é0'voplez’m). Biol, [ad. mod.L. 
ovoplasma (Haeckel), f. Ovo- + Gr. tAdoya any- 
thing formed or moulded; after prosoplasm. (The 
etymologically regular form would be odplasm.)] 
The protoplasm of the unfertilized ovam. Hence 
Ovopla‘smic @., pertaining to ovoplasm. 

31890 in Cent. Dict. 6 

Ovo-pyriform, Ovo-rhomboidal: see Ovo-. 

|O:vo-te-stis, Zoo/. [mod.L., f.Ovo- + Tzsms.] 

A reproductive organ in certain invertebrates 
combining the functions of ovary and testis, i.e. 
producing both ova and spermatozoa; a herma- 
phrodite gland. 
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1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. A nim. viii. 496 The duct of the ovo- 
testis may remain single 10 its termination. 1888 Rotteston 
& Jackson Aint, Life 113 The hermaphrodite gland or 
ovo-testis [in the Edible Snail]. — 

Ovo-viviparous (6° vovivitpaires), a. Zool. 
Also ovi-viviparous. [f. Ovo- + VivIPpaRovs, 
(The form in ovZ- is much less frequent.) In F. 
ove-vivipare (Duméril 1818).] Combining ovi- 
parous and viviparous characters; producing eggs 
which are hatched within the body of the parent, 
the young being thus born alive, but not developed 
in direct (placental) connexion with the parental 
body as in viviparous animals proper. Such are 
some reptiles and fishes, and many invertebrates. 

1801 Home in PAtd Trans. XCII. 82 Lizards which form 
an egg that is afterwards deposited in a cavity correspondin, 
to the uterus of other animals, where it is hatched; whic! 
lizards may therefore be called ovi-viviparous. 1826 Kiaay 
& Sp. Entontol, WW. 63 The ovo-viviparous tribes at present 
known are scorpions; the flesh fly and several other flies 
[etc.} 1835-6 Tonn Cycl. Anat. 1.106/1 The viper..is ovo- 
Vivi us. 1883 F. Day /adian Fish 37 (Fish. Exhib. 
Puhl.) None of these fish are ovi-viviparous. 

Hence O:vo-vivi-‘parism, O:vo-vivipa‘rity, the 
condition or character of being ovo-viviparons. 

1865 Vat, Hist. Rev. Index, Ovoviviparism in Tinea, 268. 
1 Cent. Dict., Ovoviviparity 

vular (ou'vielas), @ Biol. [ad. mod. L. 
Gvulavis, {, Cuul-um OVULE: see -aR.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an ovule. 

1855 Ramsaotuam Oéstetr, Bfed. 68 The foetal surface has 
+»a smooth, glistening appearance, which it obtains from the 
two ovular membranes. 1857 Mayne Ex. Lex., Ovularis, 
-.applied hy Turpia to a leaf which..constitutes the ovule 
of plants: ovular, 1899 Syd. Soc, Lex., Abortion, ovular, 
abortion occurring before the twentieth day of pregnancy. 


vularian (duvisléorian), a. and sé. Zool. “(E | 
| the Egg-shell (O. evn) with an egg-shaped shell. 


mod.L, Ovnlaria neut. pl. (Haeckcl)+-an.] a, 
aaj. Belonging to the Ovedaria, a group of Pro- 
tozoa in Haeckel’s classification, which remain 
throughout life in the condition of a single cell, 
thus resembling the ovules or ova of higher animals. 
b. sé. An ovularian Protozoon. 1890 in Cen?. Diet. 
Ovulary (e'vidliri), a [f mod.L. dvulum 
OvuLE+-aRy.] = OvuLar. 

1864 in Wesstes. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ovulary, same as 
Ovular_ O. spore, same as Alegaspore. 

Ovulate (dvislét), 2 [f. mod.L. dout-um 
OVULE + -ATE%,] Having or containing an ovule 
or ovules. (Chiefly in comb. with an element 
indicating the number of ovules in the ovary of a 


| plant.) 


1861 Bentiev Afag. Bot. 329 They [ovules] may be very 
numerous, when it [the ovary] is said to be multi-ovulate or 
indefinite. /did. 330 When the ovary..has two ovules (hio- 
volate). 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ovulate (du'vizle't), v. [fas prec. + -aTe 3,] 
intr. To produce ovules or ova; to discharge ova 
from the ovary. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ovulation Guile ee Physiol, and Zool. 
[f. OvuLE or mod.L, Gzl-um + -ATION: so in mod, 
Fr.] The formation or development of ovules or 
ova, and (esf.) their discharge from the ovary, as 
occurring in female mammals; rarely, the develop- 
ment and laying of eggs by oviparous animals. 

1853 Duncuison JSfed. Lex., Ovulation... The formation of 
ava in the ovary, and the discharge of the same. 1872 
Peastec Ovar, Tumours 5 The ovary assumes a cicatricial 
petals in consequence of repeated ovulations. 1887 

- H. H. Guittemarn Cruise Marchesa VW. 197 The instincts 
of the hird have been made to suit its unusual ovulation. 

e@ (duvizl), [a. F. ove (Mirbel 1808), 
ad. mod.L. dvulune, dim. of dvum egg.] 

1. Bot. The rudimentary seed in a phaneroga- 
mous plant; the body which contains the female 
germ-cell, and after fertilization becomes a seed; 
usually formed as a rounded or oval outgrowth of 
a carpel, and in angiosperms inclosed (one or more) 
in an ovary. 

_ 1830 Linntey Nat, Syst. Bot. 75 lts ovarium contains, 
instead of three ovules adhering to a central placenta, one 
pee which is pendulous. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 1 
(1880) 166 The Ovary .. contains the Ovules, or bodies destined 
to become seeds. 1854 S. THomson Wild Fl. 1. (ed. 4) 74 
The young seeds, or ovules, as they are named before they 
have been subjected to the fertilizing influence of the pollen. 

2. Zool, and Physiol. The ovum or female germ- 
cell of an animal, esp. when very small as in 
mammals; sfec, the unfertilized ovum. 

1857 Buttock Cazeaux' DMidwif, 71 The ovule is com- 
pletely formed in the ovary during the earlier years of life. 
1871 T. R. Jones Anine. Kingd. (ed. 4) 131 The ovules have 
been seen to escape hy the mouth; and this. appears to be 
the general mode of parturition in alt the Actinoid olyps. 

_ b. Ovules of Naboth: dilated mucous follicles 
in the neck of the uterus, supposed by the Saxon 
physician Martin Naboth (1675-1721) to be ova. 

[283t: see Ovutpa 2] 1894 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
_Ovuliferous (Guvizli-féres), a. [ff mod. L. 
Fvulum, uuli- + -FEROUS,] Bearing or producing 
ovules. 

1864 in Wzssten, 1878 Masters Hen/rey's Bot. 211 Four 
carpels, two of which are avuliferous. 1880 Grav Struct. 
Bot. vir. § 1. 288 The normal dehiscence of a carpel is by 
its inner, ventral, ar ovuliterous suture, 


| into the interior of the uterus. An old author, Na 


ow. 


Ovuligerous (-i'dzéres), @ [f. as prec. + 
-GEROUS.] = prec. ; also /’@th. ‘applied to cysts 
containing hordeiform bodies’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Ovuline (ou-vizloin), a, Zool. [f. Ovurva 3+ 
-InEI.] Belonging to the family Ovzdinz of gastro- 

molluscs, of which the typical genus is Ovzelzem: 
see OVULUM 3). 31890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ovulist (Ge-vizlist). Bzo?. [f. mod. L. duud-um 
+-I8T.] == Ovist. 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 1. 37 The Ovulists (Ovists) 
or Believers in Eggs. maintained that the egg was the real 
animal germ, and that the seminal animalcules..only gave 
the impulse which caused the unfolding of the egg in which 
all generations were encased one in the other. 

Ovaulite (ovivlsit). Palzont. [f. as prec. + 
-1TE1,] A fossil egg of a bird or a reptile. 

1848 in Craic, 1859-04 Pace Hand-bk. Geol. Terms 5.¥. 
Ovulites have been found in the stratified rocks from the 
Oolite upwards. ; 

(Ovalum (é0-vielim). Pl. ovula. [mod.L, 
dim. of dvum egg.] 

+1. Bot, = Ovutz 1, Obs. 

(1830 Linovey Vat, Syst. Bot. 174 Ovarium..containing a 
single erect ovulum, 

2. Zool, and Physiol. = OVULE 2, 2b. ? Obs. 

x82a-34 Good's Study Bled. (ed. 4) 1. 263 The myriads of 
invisible ovula with which the atmosphere swarms, {id 
IV. 36 The ovulum is seldom found, even in the fallopian 
tube, till some time afterwards [i.¢. after copulation]. 1831 
R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 826 Frequently..these crypts... 
assume the form of small semitransparent vesicles pe 
th, too! 
them for ova, and for this reason these smal! bodiesure some- 
times designated by the name of Ovula of Naboth. 1855 
Ramsporuam Odéstelr. Med. 44 A minute body of sphe- 
roidal! ares ovalum, ; : 

3. Zool, A genus of gastropod molluscs, including 


1897 Penny oe VIII. 59/2 Lamarck enumerates J 
fossil species of Cypraea, and two of Ovulum. 1851-6 Woon- 
warp Mollusca 34 A posterior siphon, generally less de- 
veloped, but very long in Ovudn2e volva. 

| Ovum (G0'v5m). Pl. ova (erron. 8 ovas, 8-9 
ove). [L. dumm egg.) 

1. Biol, a. Zool. The female germ or repro- 
ductive cell in animals, produced (usually) by an 
ovary, and capable when fertilized or impregnated 
hy the male sperm (and in some cases without 
such fertilization) of developing into a new indi- 
vidual; an egg in the widest sense, including the 
eggs of birds (the largest of all animal cells), but 
more commonly applied to the extremely small 
germs of female mammals, or to the eggs of ovi- 
parous animals when of small size, as in fishes, 


insects, etc. 

1706 Pmitirs, Ovum, an Egg; also the S 
1722 De For vague (1884) 103 Poisonous Ove, or Eggs, 
which mingle themselves with the Blood. 1784 Twamey 
Dairying 129 By burning the Moss, you destroy at the same 
time, the Ovas or Eggs, the Chrysalis and grubs. 1797 M. 
Batre Moré, Anat, (1807) 403 This arises from the ovum 
being stopped in its progress from the avarium to the uterus. 
1861 J. KR. Greene Sfan. Anion: a ny Celent. 14 True 
reproduction, by contact of ova_and spermatozoa, 1879 
Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V. 3154/1 The number of germs or 
ova brought forth by a single mature oyster exceeds one 
million. 1889 Gronrs & Tuomson vod, Sex xiii. 169 What 
we now mean by parthenogenesis, or the development of 
ova without union with sat a 

tb. Sot, The ovule or seed of a plant. rave. 

1960 J. Lex futrod. Bot. w xx. (1765) 119 When the Ova 
are hatched, the Cotyledons preserve the Form of the halved 
Seed. 1866 Zreas, Bot., Ovule, Ovum, the young seed. 

2. Arch. An egg-shaped ornament or carving. 

1727-41 Cuamarrs Cyel., Ova, in architecture, are orna- 
ments in form of eggs, carved on the contour of the ovolo, or 
quarter-round 5 Pas separated from each other hy anchors, 
or arrows heads, 1843 P. Nicotson Pract. Duiid. Gloss. 
5890/1 Ova, an ornament in form of an egg. 1851 E. I; 
Mittincron tr. Didron's Chr. [conogr. 316 Immediately 
below the ovz of the cornice. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as ovum-cycle, -product; 
often with the pl., as ove-dearing, -containing adjs., 


+ -duct (= Ovipuct), -katching. 

1781 Smnatusan in Phil. Trans. LXXL 172 nole, Two 
ovaria, in each of which are many hundred ova-ducts. 1846 
Dana Zooph. v. § 85 (1848) 87 The distinction in_plants of 
budding and ova- ing individuals, 1883 P. Gepaes in 
Eneyel. Brit, XV1. 843/31 The genealogical individual of 
Gallesio and Huxley. .may be designated with Haeckel the 
ovum-product or ovum-cycle, 1898 P. Manson Trop. Dis- 
cases 414 Because leprosy is common in the descendants and 
blood collaterals of lepers, this is no proof of ovum infection. 

Ow, ou, 7#f. AZZ. and mod.Se, Also 40u3,owe, 
owh. [The mod.Sc. interjection historically written 
ow, ot, is (#%); from the ambiguity of the spelling 
ou, ow in ME,, it Is not certain whether this is the 
same word.] An exclamation expressing surprise, 
or some allied emotion. Ox ay (mod.Sc.) O yes 
(in concessive sense}. ; 

a, 13.. Guy Warw, (A) st. Ixxxii, ‘ Owe’, seyd king, 
‘artow Inglis knizt, pan schuld y burch skil and rgt Hate 
pe euer more’, 1330 Otel 475 ‘Ou3’, quab roulond, 
‘blame me non3t’. ¢1380 Wrcur Sed. Wks. IIT, 404 Owe; 
wheper we shal se Anticrist so myghty! /dfd..405 Ow, 
wheper God, but is treube ordained Cristen men to be 
marred! 1393 Lanct. P. Pl, C. xi. 19 ‘Owh! how! 
quap ich bo, and myn hefd waggede 


wn of Fish. 


OWDELL, 


8. 1768 Ross Melenore 74 He .. says come ben, ow Bydby 
ig thnt ye? 2814 Scott iVav. xxxix, ‘Ow, ay, sir! a bra‘ 
night’, ceplied the licutenant, 1818 — Sr, Lamon. xxiv, 
“Reasonable charges!’ said the sexton: ‘ou, there's grund- 
mail—and bell-siller..and the kist—and my day's wark— 
and my hie fee—’fetc., 1865 G. MacponaLp vf. Fordes 20 
Ow, bairn, are ye there yet? 

Ow, obs. form of Owr, You. Owai, oway, 
Owayward, obs. ff. Away, -warp. 

Owar, var. OWNERE Oés., anywhere. Owar, 
obs. Sc. f. Woozr, Oware, obs. f£, Hour. 

Owchc(e, obs. form of Oucu sé, 

Owcht, obs. or dial. form of Aucut, Oucur. 

Owd, obs. and dial. form of Oxp. 

{Owdell (au'd'l). [Welsh awd/ a rime or 
assonance (pl. od/au); also in sense given below 
(pl. ewalan).} A poem consisting of compositions 
in all the 24 strict metres. 

3612 Daavton Poly-ofd. 1v. 59 Some Makers... Rehearce 
their high conccits in Cowiths: other some In Owdells theirs 
expresse ; as matter haps to come. /dfd.. 67 Note, Owdells 
are couplets of variety in both time and quantity. 

Owdir, obs. form of OurBes, either. 

Owe (%), v. Forms: see below. [Comm. 
Tent.: OE. dgan, pres. tc dh, pa. te dhle = OF ris, 
(ga), dch (hdch), dchte, OS. égan (¢h), éhta, OHG. 
eigan, ON, eiga, d, dtta, Goth. atgan, ath, athia: 
one of the original Tentonic preterite-present verbs 
(see CAN, Dare, Dow, May). The OTeut. aig-, 
ath-, answers to a pre-Teut. aék-, ablaut-grade of 
i&-, the original stem of the present: cf, Skr. ie 
to possess, own. This vb. now survives only in 
Eng. and the Scandinavian langs. (Sw. dez, ega, 
Da. ef¢ to own, have). In Eng. it has undergone 
mach change both of form and sense. The original 
Pfeteritive inflexion of the present tense (4h, dAi 
4hst, dh, dgon) began in late OE. and early ME. 
to be supplanted by the ordinary pres. tense forms 
(e.g. 3rd sing., 448, awed, owep, awes, owes, pl. 
gad, azep, 03), oweth, etc.) ; and in mod.Eng. the 
lense is entirely thus levelled, owe, owest, owes, 
~cth, owe. The OE. pa.t. dhte, ME. dhie, hie, 
survives as ough? ; but before 1200 this began to be 
used (in the anbjunctive) with an indefinite and hence 


present signification, in a special sense, and thus | 
gradually came to be in use a distinct verb from 


owe (for which see OuGHt v.); its fanction as pa. t. 
of owe being supplied in 15th c. by owed. The 
orig. pa. pple. in all the Teut. langs. became an 
adj., of which the mod. Eng. form is Own @.; but 
as a pa. pple. OE. dgea was still used in 16-17th c. 
as owen, one, <A later pa. pple. anchkt, ought, 
conformed to the orig. pa.t. is found from the 
14th ¢.: see Oucur v. 7, The current pa. pple. is 
owed; so that the whole verb has now the o inary 
Weak conjngation owe, owed, owed. The change 
of signification from Aadére to azbsre can be best 
traced in the scheme of senses below; bnt the 
ptimitive sense ‘ have, possess‘ is not yet extinct in 
the dialects, which use awe or owe = own, and have 
Not entirely lost the connexion of owe and ough. 

Oveirr, being now in Standard English practically a distinct 
word, has been fully treated in its alphabetical place, and 
is ot dealt with here; hut, for the historical development, 
the two articles Owz, Ovaut, should be read together.) 

A. Inflexional Forma. 

1. Lufinttive, a. 1 Szan, 2-3 agen, (3 ajhenn, 
ajeon, a3e), 3 awen, 3, north. 4-5 agh(e, 3-6 
north. awe, 6-aw. B. 3 o3e(n, 3-4 owen, 3- 
owe, (6 ough, 7 ow). 

a. ¢888 Azan [sec B. 1]. ¢ 1200 Oaminx 8173 Off be bettste 
Pall batt aniz mann maz3 ajhenn. c rz0g Lay. 11781 Pu scale 
«as tiche agen {¢ 1275 o3¢}. /Lid. 32085 No most bu nauerc 
mare tied aye. ¢1300 Awe [see B.1 hb], cxgo0 Agh 
Isee B. rc). 1535 Stewart Chron. Scot. Il. 470 For na 
dete that he can aw. 

B. ¢1375 Lay. 4149 Ne mai neuere mansipe leng o3e 
ler20g azen]. Jd id. 18574 3ef he nolde bis owe. ¢x3a0Cast. 
Love 132 How mizte he hi more loue schowen Pen his oune 
liknesse habben and owen? 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 34/2 
To haue cttre and owe to wake. 1580 Lycv Euphnes (An) 
4t5 Who should owe the calfe, 1649 LoveLace Poerns 143 
What your whiter chaster brest doth ow. 

2. Pres. Indic. a. 1st sing, a. 1 6h, &3, 2-3 ah, 
(2 auh, ach, 3 mh), 3-4 agh, (aghe), 3-6.aw, 
4au(e,4-Gawe. 8. 3-4 03, oh, 3 oh3, ouh, ou, 
3-5 ogh, (4 oghe), 4-5 ow3e, 4-7 ow, 4- owe, 
(5 howe). 

&. arco Syrhtnoth 175 (Gr.) Nuic ah meeste pearfe. ¢ 1200 
Oanin 1181 patt I me sellf all ah itt wald, 13.. Cursor 
AF, 13825 (Cott. ) Wit-stand his hiding ngh [a 1425 Tr. ow) i 
oght. 13... /did. 5145 (Fairf.) Bi faythe I aghe [G. aw, 


Tr. owe) to 300. € 1400 Vwaine § Gaw. 720, 1 aw the honor 
AL 1257 K.G (Rolls) 6369 B pe ich be 
«1297 R. Grove. (Rol i be treupe ich on to be. 
41310 in ay Lyric P. eae fe) ie more ob ich to lovie 
the, 4 1428 Cursor M. 10248 (Tr) pat I no chirche owze 
om inne. 1426 Lyoc. De Guil, Pilgr, 22677 So 1 howe. 
30 S37 Gener, (Roxb.) 7422, I wil worship as low. 1 
A 71, I owe dette. a165s2 Broun Quecnes ire. 
¥Y. . 1873 III. 548, J ow thee a just reward. 
_D. and sing. o. 1 Ghat, Sht, &zt, 2~3 “it a 
“Gust, 3 ehea(t; 3-4ahe, 4 agh,aghe, au, 4-5 ( 
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Sc.) aw, awe. 8. 3- owent, (4-5 owist, 5 -yst, 
7~ Ow’st); 4 ogh, 5 ow, owo, 

a. a goo Cynewutr Elene 726 Du Se ahst doma geweald. 
eggo Aht {sce B. 2}, ¢1195 Lasmd, Mont, 15 Heore uuel. .pu 
ajest to hetiene. c1z00 Vicas § Virtues 41 Du aust te 
folzin Gane..onfald lob. atz2g Juliana 48 Ne abestu nan 
habben. c1a30 Mali Meid. oe bu ahestodon. «1300 
Cursor M. 23181 (Cott.) Pou agh [Ea, ahe, Gét?. au] to min, 
3375 Barvoua Aruce ix, 733 As pouaw. c14q60 Jowncley 
Alyst. iii. 171 To luf me welle thou awe. 

B. arses Ancr. R. 126 Pe dette bet tu owest me 13.. 
Cursor M. 26965 (Cott.) Ne. . pi-sel ogh sai bot soth o pe 
@ 1428 [bid. 4589 (Tr) poe owe feartier ALSS. au, aghe) 
fou bi rizt. 1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 16b, Do ast ow 
owyst todo. 1508 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de Wir 506) 1. iit. 
33 ¥* owest to meruayll and fere. 165: Honaes Leviath. 
u. xx. 106 Thou that owest me obedience. 

C. 3rd sing. (1) Original: a. 1 6h, 6%, 2-3 ah, 
(2 auh, ach, 3 wh), 3-4 agh, -6, 3-6 aw, 4 au, 
aue, 4-5 awe, (5 augh). 8. 3-4 oh, 03, 3 oh3, 
ouh, ou, 3-5 ogh, 4-5 ow3e, ow, owe. (2) New 
Sormation: y. 2 abd, awoep, (3 haht), 4 aws, 5 


awip, (awtho). 3. 3-4 03p, o3ep, (o3zet), 3-5 
owep, (3 howe’), 4- oweth, (4-5 -ip, -yp, 5 
-ith(e, howyth) ; 6- owes, (6-7 ows). 

a. a1000 Andreas 518 (Gr.) Ah him lifes zeweald, ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 47 Eall bet he ah. ¢1160 //atton 
G. ibid., Eall pet he a3. ¢1175 Lamd. Hom, 139 Man ach 
to wurbeu pis halie def. //a., Sunnedei ah efrt..Mon...to 
chirche cume, c1a00 Vices § Virtues 35 Dat god dat he aw 
te donne. /éfd. 45 De hlaverd..3e Be scip auh. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Colt. Ilom. 17 Ne noman ne agh werne. ¢1205 Lav. 
13479 Pes king wh {fe 1275 baht) al pis lond. 13.. Cursor SM, 
267 (Gétt.) Coursur of e werld men au [Co¢é, aght) it call. 
/0id, 4380 He ane to thinck apon pe ending. 
fligden (Rolls) 1V. 461 A man awe not to departe. 1513 
Dovuctas /Enets tx, xii. 51 He that aw this swerd. 

B. ¢ ta00 Aforal Ode 2 (Trin. MS.) Mi wit ob to be more. 
¢1x00 Trin, Coil. Hom, 155 Al chirche folcoh3 to ben gadered 
in chirche. /dfd. 18g Pat ilke wei ogh al mankin to holden. 
€1rzo Bestiary 370 Ne 03 ur non oder to sunen, a@12258 
Ancr, R. 64 Pet fe ouh tosiggen. ¢ 1308 Pol. Songs (Camd) 
204 The wreche was hard that ow the gode. ¢ 1385 Know 
Thyseff 46 in E. E. P. 131 Penke on pi god as be wel owe. 
€3400 Destr, Troy 5357 As ogh myn astate. a 1425 Cursor 
JL, 9686 (Tr.) Hit ow3e tried to be. 72490 Caxton Rude St, 
Benet (E. E. 'T. S.) 139 He owe to fall downe prosstrate. 

y. €3360 Hatton Gosp. Luke xi. 21 ie Pim, Bs he abd (Ags. 

5! 


Gosp. oh). 13.. Cursor Af, 9636 (Gétt.) Dede he aws to 
thole oe ¢€ 31400 Afol. Loll. 30 Awip he not to bless(e] 
be peple? 1486 Bé, St. Albans Aijb, As she awthe to he. 


8, ¢ ra0g Lay. 3465 Pe man pat lutel yep. ergo Gen. & 
Ex, 324 Quat ozet au dat for-bode o-wold? 1303 R. Baunne 
Handl. Synue 954 Pray..to oure lady bat owyb bys day. 
1340 Ayend. g Pe wyl of him bet hit oxp. 13.. Cursor AT. 
616 (Gott.) Dis owes [7r. owep] cuer to be in mind. 1382 

Wyeur £ecl. xi. 8 He owith to han mynde of the derke 
tyme. argso Cov. Syst. (1841) 97 To whom the mayd 
howyth to be maryed. 3 Act 22 Hen, VIL1,c. 12 Lyke 
as a trewe man oweth to do, 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AZ. (2684) 
I. 534 No bishop ows to let a true priest. ¢1600 SHaks. 
Sonn. Ixxix, What he owes thee. 1651 Hopars Leviath. 1. 
xxx. 181 The debt that every man oweth. 

d. plural. a. 1 &gon, -un, (63a8), 2-3 ajzen, 
aze, awed, 3 ahen, azed, -w3, awed; 4 agh(e, 
ah, (h)ach, 4-5 aue, awe, 4-6 au, aw, 5 augh. 
B. 2-3 o3en, 0368, 3 ohen, 3-5 owen, (5 -in, -yn, 
-ne), owep, -eth, ouwe, 4 oen, howen, oghe, 
ouh, 4-7 ow, 4~- owe, (5 howe, S$ ough). 

a. €1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 4 (5) Hi cordan azun. ¢3rz00 
Vices & Virtues 35 Swo awed to donne alle. ¢1200 Trin, 
Colt, Hom. 41 Swo we axed to don. /éid. 57 We azen to 
cumen. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Lame, flom,. 245 Hu we 
ahen wearliche to biwiten us seoluen. 13.. Cursor Al. 
23824 (Edin.) We agh it noght to hald in were. /d/d. 11618 
(Gots) Pe lauerd agh {G. aue, 7r. owe, L. ow) yee worthli 
to lufe. ar3go Hampote Psalter ii. 4 Wele aghe we to 
brek. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 39 Pe ligeaunce pat pei 
awe. ¢1500 Lancelot 3447 Ybe aw to comaiendit, 552 
Aer, Hamitron Cateck. (1884) 8 The trew service. .quhilk 
we aw to him, 1988 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 57 Sa 
we au faith,.to the kirk. 4 

B. 1175 Cott. Hom. 235 Ure king we 03¢d wurhdmint. 
e100 Trin. Coll. Hom. 57 Alse we ojen to don. a tERs 
Ancr. R. 68 Uor pi owen be gode .. to habben witnesse, 
¢ra7s Lay. 25t10 Al pat we beic oweb fe 1205 axed). fbi. 
25319 Pat we oweb le 1205 ajen) cleane, ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 32 whilk 3¢ salle & ouh to maynten. ¢ 1380 
Wyeur Sef, Wee, TH. r9: bei owen to use pisdoynge. 2380 
Lay Fotks Catech, (Lamb. MS.) 978 We owe to loue oure 
euyn-cristyn, 1444 Rolls of Para . V. 124/2 Profites that 
conieth, or oweth to come. 1463 Maas. Pastou in P. Lett, 
Il. 142 Do as ye owe to do. 3473 Kolls of Partt, VI. 86/1 
The which vi marcs, the seid Priowr..and bis successours. . 
owyn to pay. 1647 CowLey Mistress, Sicep ii, All my too 
much Moysture ow. 1711-1868 Owe [see B. 4). 

3. Past Indic. (1) Original: éhte, Shte, etc. : 
see OucuT v, (2) New formation: 5 awede, 5- 
owed, (5 -id, -yd, 7 ow’d); and sing. owedst, 
(7 owd’at). ’ oe 

@ 1425 Cursor Af. 14045 (Trin.) Wheper owed to love him 
bettur he. 1572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus' Ghostes (1596) 147 This 
man that owed the apparel. 1604 SwaKs. O¢h. ut. tii. 333 
That sweete sleepe Which thou owd'st yesterday. 1627 May 
Lxcan vy, (1631) 18 The man that ow’'d, and kept This boate, 
38or Strutt Sports & Past. Introd. § 3. 3 He owed his 
knowledge of letters to accident. 

4. Pa. pple. a. 1 fzen, 5-9 owen, (5 owyn, 
Goune), 8. aht, aught, ought, etc.: see OucHTv. 
7. 4- owed, (6 oughed, 7 owd, ow’d). 

a. 1460-4 Owyn [see B. 3}. 1570 Levins Manip. 220/12 Oune, 
debitus. 1642 View Print. Bk. int. Observat. 9 The King 
the supreame head .. unto whom a body politiqae..been 
bounden and owen next to God. /éfd., Bounden and owen 


1432-50 tr. | 


ee 


| Lett. IM. 285, 1 ow 


OWE. 


to beare..obedience. 1803 W. Tayton in Robberds Alem, 
1. 458, I have owen him a letter still longer. 

y; €1374 CHaucer Boeth. wv. pr.v. to2(Camb. MS.) Tormentz 
of lawetul peynes ben rather owed tofelonoscitezcins, @y 
W. Castwaicut ne ut. tii, All broken sleeps are _ 
Only to yon. 1915-20 Porx Miad 1x. 827 Strength consists 
In “i in blood, And those are owed to gencrous wine 
an 


5. The negative ve blended formerly with this 
vb., making the OE. forms zd&, ndgon, ndhie, ME. 
najen, nowen, nouk, nowest, ete. 

@ 1435 Ancr. R. 256 Heo,.nouh non uorte aimen Godes 
flesch & his blod. /#id. 380 3e nowen nout unnen. a 1240 
Lofsong \n Coft. Hom. 215 Pu nowest none mon nowitht, 

B. Signification. 
I. To have; to possess; to own. 

+1. frans. To have; to have belonging to one, 
to possess; to be the owner of, to own; = Own 
v. 2. Obs. (since ¢ 1680) exc. dial. 

For illustration of the original pa. t. see Oucut v. 1. 

¢888 K. ELrnen Boeth. xiv. § 2 Pa micles beburfon pe 
micel agan willap. ¢ 1000 Aue Gosp. Matt. xiii. 44 Se man 
+-g29 and sylpeall bat he ah, and zehizh pone wcer. ct Ss 
Lamé, Horm, 103 Pe mon ne ah his modes iwald. rz 
Grove. (Rolls) Bhgo Ne let me nomon owe, Bote he abbe an 
tuo-name, 1366 Cuavcer Pard. T, 33 The goode man 
that the beestes oweth 1460 Foatescux Ads. & Lim, 
Afon. xi, (1885) 136 The eyres off thaim pat some tyme owed 
it, 1596 Pilger. Perf. (1531) 117 He that of very ryght owed 
y* cappe. ¢3621 Crtapman //iad xxi 32 The horse The 
Gods bred, and Adrastus ow'd. 1628 T. Caeecs Logich 
117 The Oxe. .knowes who owes him, and feedes him. 1664 
Perys Diary (1879) 111. 7 Fine storehouses, .. but of nu 
great profit to him that oweth them. a 182g Foruy Voc. £. 
Anghas.v., Mr. Brown owes that farm. 

tb. To get or take possession of; = Own v, 
1; Have v. 14. Ods. 

€ E05 Lay, 28423 Pe feond hine ae! ¢ 1300 Havelok 1292 

Als I sat as lowe, 1 higan Denemark for to awe. 2 
tc. To acknowledge as belonging to oneself; 
= OWN uv. 3a. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 8956 The ost for to honour & agh hym 
as lord. 1613 Witnex Aéuses Stript 1. siti, Their fore- 
ines wala not know them, (If they were living) or for 
shame not owe them. 16% MissELoEN Free Trade 30 Hin 
that wrote a little treatise.,which it seemes for modesty he 
refuseth to owe. 

II. To have to pay. 

This branch and the next were expressed in OE., as in the 
other Teutonic langs., by the vb. sceal, pat. sceolde, inf. 
sexfan (Goth. skal, skulda,skulan), mod. En; . SHALL, SHOULD, 
The first traces of the mod. use appear in the Lindisf. Gloss, 
which renders L. d@éére (where the Rushw., like the later 
Ags. Gosp., uses seudan) hy the phrase dgan 6 gefdanne ‘to 
have to pay’, Examples are wanting during the following 
two centuries to show the stages by which this was shortened 
to the simple dgan, which is found by 1175 in full use, both 
in the sense ‘to owe (moncy)', and ‘to have it as a duty‘, 
‘to be under obligation (fo do something)‘, in both taking 
the place of OE. sculan. (Sec also OuGuT v. 2,5.) The 
result was that sha/d dually ceased to have the sense 
‘owe’, retained that of obligation with a weaker force, and 
became mainly an auxiliary of the future tense; while dzax, 
azen, ozen, owen, owe, in taking débére as its main (Sense, 
has in Standard Eng. lost that of Aadére, or handed it over 
to the cognate Own, which shares it with Aave and such 
Romanic synonyms as possess, 

2. To be under obligation to pay or repay (money 
or the like); to be indebted in, or to the amount 
of; to be under obligatlon to render (obedience, 
honour, allegiance, etc.). Const. with simple dat. 
or fo. (The chief current sense.) 

For illustration of the pa.t. in earlier form see Oucut v. 2. 

[cose Lindisf. Gosp. ftatt, xviii. 28 geld bet Su aht to 
meldeate [Vulg. debes, Rush. and . G. scealt, Hatt. 
scelth — Luke xvi. 5 Huu micel aht do to zeldanne 
blaferde minum? [Vufg. debes domino meo, Ags. G. scealt 
bu minum hlaforde},  /é/d. 7 Huu _fenlo abt 3u to? [Vulg. 
debes, Ags. G. scealt pul.) axzzg Cott, Hon. 235 Ure king 
we o3¢5 uurpmint [ex¢ wrhmint], hur sceappend al pat we 
hied. ¢1200 Orin 16529, & 3iff bu litell dost forr Godd, 
Godd ah pe litell mede. 1258 Proclam. Hen. 111, 4 We 
hoaten alle vre treowe in be Pek a heo vs ojen. 2383 
Wrceur Luke xvi. 5 He seide to the firste, Hou moche owist 
thou to my lord? 1484 Caxton Fables of ae vii, He is 
wyse that paycth that that he oweth of ryght. a 1533 Lp. 
Beaners Gold. BE Ml. Aurel. (1546) H viij b, The people 
owe obedyence to the prynce. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canésins 
Cateck. 38 In it chyldrene ar taucht quhat thay aw ynto 
thair parents, 1735 Sueroan Let. to Swift 16 July, Swift's 
Lett. 1768 IV. 102, I cleared off the rent which I owed him. 
1801 in A. H. Craufurd Gen. Craufurd & Light Div. (2891) 
1o Yon owe it to yourself to prepare against this. + 
Tynnaut. Glac. 1 iil. 29, 1 paid him what Towed him. 1671 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V, xviii. x0 On behalf of the land 
to which they owed a temporary allegiance. 

b. adso’, (or with indirect obj. only): To be 


indebted, be in debt. 


| 3460, 43 [see Oucur v. 2b). 1607 Hevwoop Wom. Kil/d 
w. Ket 


mt. Wks. 1874 Il. 143, ] have. nothing left, 1 owe 


hacke. 1865 Mas. Castyie 
oe wee elites me sia Davee aod cloak. 


i . S.) XXIV. 256/1 She says she owes me for 
Bete date pf life dee ic island. 

3. transf. &. To have or cherish towards another 
(a feeling, regarded as something which is yet to 
be paid or rendered in action); to bear (good or 
ill will). és. exe. in fo owe @ grudge. b. To 
have or bear fo some one or something (a relatlon, 
as dependence, etc., which has to be acknowledged); 


to ‘own’. rare. (For earlier pa.t. see OUGHT 3,3b-) 
8. €1385 [sce OusHT 3). 1460-4 eter Lee ae b "4 


owyn to your person ryght herty love. x 


OWE. 


wold owe yow ryth good wyll, so that ye wold owe hem | 


good wyll. a2 2533 Lp. Bernzrs Axon Ixx, a40 Ye donie 

reate Wronge to owe me youre yll_ wyll. 1948 Hau 

hron., Hen. VIII 70 To whom the Cardinall did not owe 
the hest favor. 2623 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 209 They... 
will wait two ar three houres for some to whom they awe 
some speciall grudge, to bestow their curse vpon him. 2746 
Swier Gulliver u. i, Being afraid the boy might owe me 
a spite, Afod. The act of one who owes usa grudge. 

b. 2644(H. Paanea] Fus Pop. s9 Monarchyand Aristocracy 
are derivative forms and owe a dependance on Democracy. 
2855 MotLey Dutch Rep. t. iil. (1866) 107 There was nothing 
in his character or purposes which owed affinity with any 
mood of this jocund and energetic people. 


4. jig. 


. To have to ascribe or attribute (some- 
thing) to, or acknowledge as derived from (some 
person or thing); to have, as received from or 
caused by some one or something; to be indebted 
or beholden for. Const. ¢o (or simple dative). Cf. 
Due a. 9. (For the earlier pa. t. see OUGHT v- 4) 
zg9z Syuvestzr Dx Bartas 1. iii. 12g But, th' Earth not 
only th’ Oceans debter is For these large 
him Tanidis [ete.]. 1605 Snans. Lear mt, iv. 108 Thow 
ow'st the Worme no Silke; the Beast, no Hide. 170a Porz 
Yan. & May 71 Abusive Nabal ow'd his forfeit life To the 
wise conduct of a prudent wife. 2722 Aporson Sfect. No. 60 
P 3 It was to this Age that we owe the Production of 
Sg hao 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 111. i, 325, Lowe 
my life to thee. “1838 J. L. SrerHens Trav. Greece 1 
Corinth owed her commercial greatness to the profits of her 
merchants in transporting merchandise across (the isthmus]. 
2868 Lockyea Elemt. cistron. vi. (1879) 228 We awe the 
discovery of the prismatic spectrum to Sir Isaac Newton. 
+b. Without direct object: To be indebted or 
beholden (¢e a person or thing for something). Ods. 
1611 Beaum. & Fr. King § no King 1%, | think, we owe 
thy fear for onr victory. 2638 Junius Parnt. Ancients 46 
Accurate Artificers..awe more unto Doctrine than unto 
Nature. 1653 Maavett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 JI. 4 In this 
both he and I ow infinitely to your Lordship. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia 93 Others assert, That they owe 
for their knowledge of Christianity to one Cyril. 
III. To have it as a duty or obligation. 
+5. To have as a duty; to be under obligation 
(to do something). (Followed by inf. with or 
without éo.) Ods. (For the pa.t. see OUGHT v. 5 a.) 
(2) with o and infin. = OvcntT v. 5 b (@). 
3178 Lan. Hom. a1 Swilene lauerd we azen to dreden. 
1bid. 8x Her me ahto understonden for whi hit seid (hJalf 
quic. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 57 Alse we o3en to don. 
1303 R. Baunne /fand?, Syane 836 Pe serunyng man..Oweb 
to come when he hab leysere. 2386 Rolls of Parit. 111. 
226/1 As we ben and owe to ben. 2432-go tr. Higden (Rolls) 
UL. 293 Thei awe to be namede a4 oe Agarenes. ¢ 1500 
Melusine 108 Therfore it oweth not to be refused ne gayn- 
sayd. 2534 More 7'read. os Passion Wks. 1314/1 You owe 
also one to weshe an others fete, 2537 Led, in Cranmer's 
Mise. Writ. (Parker Soc.) Il. 352 AS obedient..as a true 
Christian oweth to be. 
(6) with simple infin, = Oucut ~. 5 b (4). 
c1aco Trin. Coll. liom. 53 Nu aje we alle. .nime forbisne. 
23. Cursor M. 5104 (Cott) All your hidding agh be til vs 
als comanding. ¢ 2470 Haapine Cron. ccix. v, As prysoners 
owe home agayn repeire. a zg00 Chaucer's Dreme 1405 
Forgotten was nothing That owe be done. 1524 Hen. VIII 
Let. to Pace in Strype Eccd, Afem. (1724) 1. 1. App. xiii, 28 
They shuld & owe, not oonely forbere to fe ¢ ayde, 
+b. In weakened sense: = Shall. Oéds. rare. 
czago Gen. & Ex. 1944 Quat-so bis dremes owen a-wold. 
46. quasi-cupers. (usnaliy with inf. clause as 
subject): (It) behoves, is the dnty of, befits, is 
dne (to); ¢. g. dz owe (or oweth) = it behoves him, 


he ought; as Azvz owe = as befits him, as is due | 


tohim. Obs, (For the pa.t. see OvucHT v,. 6.) 

¢1aao Bestiary 380 Anoder kinde, Dat us 03 alle to ben 
minde. ¢137§ Cursor M. 18791 (Fairf.) Wele vs agh to 
Jone him. °238a Wyenir £.xod. xxi. 13 Y shal ordeyne 
to thee a place whidyr hym awe to flee. ¢1440 York Myst. 
xxiii. 49 Full glad and blithe awe vsto be. ¢2450 Afirour 
Saluactoun 4486 Hym awe serue and luf godde with his 
hert alle & some. 2470-2500 [see OveurT v. Ga, bj. 

+7. pa. pple. owen = under obligation, obliged, 
bound, Ods. 

xgqi~a Act 33 Hen. VI11 in Bolton Stat. /red, (1621) 211 
To give money ia almes, in as large a maner and forme as 
they are bownden or owen to doe. 64a [see A. 4a}. 

+ Owe a., shortened ME. form of Own a. 

Owe, obs. form of How adv., You pron. 

t+Ow-edness. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. owed pa. 
pple. of Owe v. + -Ness.] The quality or fact of 
being possessed or owned. 

1985-7 T. Rocers ap az. (1607) 354 Among the Familists 
(saith H. N.) none claimeth ene proper to himself for 
to possess the same to any owedness or privateness. 

Owel, obs, form of AwL. 

Owelty (évélti) Zaw. Also 6-8 ovelty, 8 
ovealty. [a AF. owedtd, earlier oellet (Oxf. 
Psalter) :—L. wgudlitat-em, {, equal-is (OF. ewal, 
owel, oel, ele.) equal.] Equality. 

(The AF. adj. owed ‘equal’ (Bartton 1. 252, II. 79, ete.), 
does not appear to have come into Eng. nse.} 

1579 Rasten Expos. Termes Lawe, Oweltie, is when 
there is Lord, mesne, and tenant, and the tenant holdeth of 
the mesne hy the same seruices, that the mesne holdeth ouer 
of y@ lord aboue him. 3596 Bacow Max. Com. Law iii. 
(1636) 24 ‘Khere shall be ten shillings onely reserved upon the 
gift entaile as for ovelty. 2707-42 Cuampzas Cycl., Owelty 
or ovelty of services,..an equality of services; as when the 
tenant paravail owes as much to the mesn, as the mesn 
does to the lord paramount. 1818 Camse Diges? (ed. 2) 
I] 524 Called a rent for owelty or equality of partition. 


eas; but owes | 


| 
z | Ower (6wa1). 


342 


Owen, obs. f. OVEN; obs. inf., ete. of OWE v. 

+ Owen, fa. pple. Obs. obliged : see OWE v. B. 7. 

Owen, owene, obs. forms of Own a. 

Owenian (oufniin), a. [f. surname Owen + 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to Robert Owen (1771- 
1858), a social reformer who advocated the re- 
organization of society on a system of communistic 
co-operation, which he endeavoured to carry into 
practice in various industrial communities. So 
Owenism (dwéniz'm), the theory or system of 
Owen; Ow'enist, an adherent of Owenism; also 
atirib,; Owenite (duénait), a follower of Owen; 
Ow-enize v. ¢rans., to bring under the influence of 
the system of Owen; to convert to Owenism. 

1833 Edin. Rev. LVI. 484 It is at expect that the 
whole nature of the problem is to changed by the 
perfectibility of Owenised man. 1848 Mrs. Gasreu. 47. 

| Barton xxxvii, You mean be was an Owenite; all for equality 
and communit 
Owenism and : rt 
the Old World the socialists allow. /éid.,Glancing at the 
list of the Owenist associations, we see that the Forrestville 
community (Indiana) .. died in its second year .- and that 
New Harmony .. came to an end in its third year. 2880 
T. Frost Forty Vrs’. Recoll. 14, 1... knew nothing of the 
Owenian ethics and social economy. 

[£ Owe 2. 4-ER1.] 

+1. A possessor, an owner, Oés. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 375/1 (Harl. MS. 221) Owere of a 
schyp, or schyp-lord. 2447 Roils of Parit. V. 139/a The 
owers of the seide Catell may never come ta have gulersn 

| ofthem. 2637 Be. Hatt. Sern. at Excester 24 Aug., Wks. 
(1662) 11. (tv.] 95 He..will purchase with money that which 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely. 

2. One who owes, a debtor. rare. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods xxxiv. 1 They are not, sir, 
worst owers that do pay Debts when they can. 

Ower, obs. f. Ewer ?, Oar, OvER, Your. 

Owerance, owrance (J«’orans, au‘rans). Se. 
and north, dial. [f. ower, owre, north. dial. form of 
OvER + -ance.] The position of being over; 
superiority, ascendancy, mastery, control. 

zgs2 Asp. Hamicton Catech. (1884) 154 To slay syn and 
dede quhilk had onerance apon us. 1818 Hocc Brownie 
Bodsbeck 1. iii. 39 Or it get the owrance o’ auld Wat Laid- 
law, od it sal get strength o' arm for aince, 1819 ReNniz 


St, Patrick 11. 266 (Jam.) [He] hasna as muckle owrance o' 
himsel’ as win upon the feet o’ him. 3855 Ropinson WWAdiby 


‘ourierism failed to accomplish their ends in 


Gloss. $V. ‘She fairly haes t' owerance ower bim’, she com- 
pletely rules him. Afad. Se. She’s his wife, but she hasna 
the owrance o’ a penny! [Also in Northumbld., Cumbld., 
Ulster.] 

+ Owes, owse, obs. forms of Ooze !. 

1578 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser... 111. 30 The owse of Ashen 
barke dronke, isan extreme purgacion... All the..connyng of 
a Tanner concistethe in the skillfull making of his owes, 

O wey, Owfe, obs. forms of Away, Woor, 

+ Owgel, var. of OUGLE a., Obs. ugly, horrible. 

2¢1400 LypG. sop's Fab. i. 32 The owgel [v. 7. vgly] 
blaknes of the derk nyght. 

Ow3e, obs. f. Owz. Owght, Ow3t, obs. ff. 
Ovcut, Our. Owegly, obs. f. Ucry a. 

+Owhere, adv. Os. Forms: a, 1 Shwér, 
&hwér, éhwér, 1-3 awer, 4 awher, aware, 5 
@awre. 8. 3 Orm.owwhar, owwher, (eower), 
3-4 owhar, ouwhar, 40whore,ouwhere, ouwar, 
owar, 4-5 owher, -e, (ouwher, oughwhere, our, 
5 ouzwher(e, ow3where). [f. OE. dever, O adv. 

+hwer WHERE: cf. anywhere, aywhere, every- 
where, somewhere.| Anywhere. 

a. c888K. Eveeen Soerh. vii § 3 Habbe ic beawer benumen 
pe gifena? ¢z000 /Evrric vn i 18 Se man pe wibcwip 

inum bebodum ahwar, beo he deabes scildiz. ¢ 2000 Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) Ixi. 6 Ne mag ic hine ahwzer befleon. c1ooo Lazws 
Edw. & Guth, c. 11 Ahwar on lande. a 2300 Leg. Rood 30 
Pat holi tre was fairest bo pat hi my3te awer [¢ 1350 owhere] 
(Gdtt.) Pe heiest montayn pat 

ou F, awre-quare], 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 349 For if mi fot wolde awher &: 

8. czaco Oamin 6509 To witenn Z pe33 haffdenn Crist 

Owwhar onn eorbe fundenn. /éid. 6921 3iff bex3 himm 

awhar wisstenn. ¢xaog Lay. 823: And 3if ich hine mai 

eower [¢1275 owha] ifon. azaag Ancr. R.60 Ham.. pet 
onder oder hondlie, oder ouhwar ivele oder. ¢ 1320 Cast. 

Love 1278 Owher that he 3ode, Folk him sewed, bothe evyll 

and goode. 1345 Lai le Freine 15 When kinges might our 

y-here Of ani meruailes that ther were. c 2380 Will. Palerne 

2251 What man vpon molde mi3t._ ouwar finde tvo breme 

wite beres. ¢ 2360 Wycurr Seri. Sel, Wks. 1. 262 If a man 

have al bileve bat Goddis lawe techib ouwher (z. 7. owzwhere} 
¢1400 Rule St. Benet (E. E. T.§.) 90/1 In bakkows, 
brewhows, or ourels [= owherels]._¢ 1449 Pecock Nepr, art 

It is not founde ou3where in Holi Scripture, 2483 Caxron 

Gold. Leg. 3905/2 The beste grasse and peries that 15 owhere. 

+Owhither, adv. Obs. Forms: 3 ohwider, 
ouhwuder, 4owhydre. [f. ME. d=OE. d ever 
+ hwider Warner: cf, OwnERE,and OE. éghwider 
everywhither.] To any place, anywhither. 

a@zazg Ancr. R. 172 3if he ouhwuder wende ut. a 2a40 

Sawles Warde in Cott. Hort, 247 Hwon pat he slepe oder 

ohwider [fare] from hame, 2382 Wyc.ir 2 Kings v. 25 

Thi seruaunt 3eede not o whydre [1388 to ony place]. 

Owing (in), 242.50. [f. Own v, + -1No 1] 
The action of the verb Owe (sense 2); that which 
one owes; obligation to pay, indebtedness; debt. 

155a Hutorr, Owynge, or the act of owynge, debitio. 1628 

Gauts Pract. The. (1629) z09 Caesar inuades the Fortunes 
| of his Subiects, cither to vphold his Honours, or absolve his 


ise. 33.. Cursor Af. 2837 
was aware [7. owhore, rok 


of goods, 1870 Athenzum § Feb, 187 That . 


Owl. 


Owings. 1839 Fr. A. Kemsane Rec. Later Life 1.235 Being 
in the mind to pay my awings, [ proceed to do so. 

Owing (in), pf/. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2, 
Almost always used predicatively, or after its noun.] 

L. That owes (see Owe v. 2, etc.); that is under 
obligation, bound (¢o do something}; indebted, 
bounden, beholden (fo a person for something). 
Now rare or Obs. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. x. 69 Penne is holy chirche a-signet 
[v.rr. awynge, awynge] to helpen bem and sauen. 178 
Perrys Corr. 292, | am greatly owing to your Lordship for 
your last favonr. 1692 T. Have] Acc. Wew Jnvent. 13 One 

nstance..of what this Company is owing for, to the.. 
Thonghtfulness af its Accusers. | . 

3. Said of the thing: That is yet to be paid or 
rendered; owed, due. Const. fo or simple dat. 
(The usual current sense.) 

The origin of this use is obscure, there being no corre- 
sponding sense of the vb.; it might possibly be reflexive, 
‘ owing itself’, hence ‘ being owed". 

zqtx in &. £, Wills 19 Of whiche somme ys owynge to 
me, to be payd, an.C. Mark by p¢ bandes of my lady louell. 
2435 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. Rel Certeyn dette, which they 
clayme to be owyng hem hy..ye Kyng. 2870 Htdls § Inv. 
N.C. (Surtees 1835) 344 Dettis awand me, 2596 Danert tr, 
Coméines (1614) 179 At the yeeres ende there is not one penny 
owing them. 278 Miss Buaney Cecéita 1x, v, She dis- 
charged all that was owing for the children. f 

3. fg. Owing to: a. pred. That owes its exist- 
ence to; attributable to; derived or arising from, 
caused by, consequent on, ‘due to’ (see Dus a. 9). 

2655 STantey Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 43 Wise Cleobulus‘s 
Death, the Lyndian Shoar, To which his Birth was owing, 
doth deplore. 2695 Woonwaan Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 
17 These are the very Exuvize of Animals, and all owing to 
the Sea. 2706 Huaanz Collect. (O. H.S.) 1. 273 As to the 
Notes .. they are in a great Measure owing to Mr. Potter. 
y81a Sia H. Davy Chem. Philos. a The effect is owing to 
the presence of light, 1858 Buckie Czvé/iz. (1873) 11. viii, 
582 It is to a knowledge of the laws and relations of things 
that European civilization is owing. 

b. Hence, as Fae par phr.: In conseqnence 
of, on account of, because of, (Cf. according to.) 

2824 Scorr JVaz. x, Ose his natural disposition to 
study..he had been bred with a view to the bar. 2825 — 
Guy Af. x\, Owing to these circumstances, Brown remained 
several days in Allonby without any answers whatever. 
1839 Sroxzuouse «4 xho/me 163 Where the lands are divided 
into a great many selions, and, owing to the number of owners, 
are continually passing frou one person to another. 286: 
Licutroor Comm. Gal. (1874) 152 This rendering obtaine 
currency. .owing to the untoward circumstances of the times. 


Owir, obs. north. dial. var. OVER. 

Owirhaill, Sc. variant of OVERHALE v. Obs. 

+ Owirloft, obs. Sc. form of ORLoP}, 

1364 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 281 The sey wattir to 
haif interes into thame, to the owirloft. 

Owk, obs. Se. variant of ouk, wouwke, WEEK. 

Owl (aul), 55. , Forms: a, 1~3 ule, 4-6 oule, 
5-7 owle, (5 owele, 5-6 owll(e, 7 cole), 6- owl. 
B. 5-6 howle, 5 howylle, 6 houle. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. zde wk. fem.,= OLG., *#/a (MDn., MLG., LG. 
fle, Du. wil):—*tlén, from *twidn: cf. OHG. 
futla (MHG. iuwel, iule, Ger. eulde, mod.Fl. 
wwele), ON. ugla. These point back to OTent. 
*uwwald, *nwwild, dim. of an echoic *owd, 
derived from the voice of the bird. Cf. OHG. 
httwo, OLG. hfto, MHG. Afwe, also mod.G, wha, 
names of the owl of similar echoie origin; also L. 
ulula owl, ululire to howl, aad Howt, Howzer.] 


. 1. A noctumal bird of prey, well known by its 


os 


dolefal ‘hoot’, having a large head, small face, 
raptorial beak, and large eyes directed forwards, 
beset by a disk of radiating feathers; feeding on 
mice, small birds, and the like, which it can 
approach noiselessly by reason of its soft plumage. 
The name bas app. been applied in English from 
the beginning to all the native species, esp. the two 
or three common ones: see b. 

c725 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.)_1382 Noctua, ulula, nie. 
Lbid, 2130 Udula,ulae. ¢ 2000 ZEvraic Lev. xi. 16 Ne ete 
ge nan ping hafoccynnes ne earncynnes: Ne ulan. a12g0 
Owl & Night. 4 Uherde ich holde grete tale Ane ule and 
one nightegale. 1385 CHaucen LZ. G. IV, 2249 Philo 
Ment, he oule (v.r. owle].. That prophete is of wo & of 
myschaunce. ¢2440 Promp. Parv. 374/2 Owle, or howle, 
byrde, dudo, 1535 Covernare Ps. ci. 6 Like a Pellicane in 
the wildernes, and like an Oule in a broken wall | 1590 
Swaxs. Aftds. Nu. ti. 6 Fhe clamorous Owle that nightly 
hoots. 2663 BovLe Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. iv. 66 As the 
eyes of owls are tothe splendor of the day. 2724 Gay Sheph. 
Week vi. 53 For Owles, as Swains observe, detest the Light. 
1846 Disraeur Viv. Grey v. xv, The screech of the waking 
owl, 2887 Rusuin Practerita It. p83 Whatever wise eople 
may say of them, I at least myself have found the owl's cry 
always prophetic of mischieftome, __ 

b. The common Brilish species are the Bart 
Owl (White, Silver, Yellow, Church, Hissing, 
Hobby, Screech orl): the Zawny Owl (Brown, 
Grey, Beech, Ferny, Hoot, Hootlng, Ivy, Wood 
Owl); the Long-eared or Horned Owl (Long: 
tufted, Mottled-tufted Owl). 

Less common are the Shori-eared Owl (Fern, Hawley 
October, Red, Short-horn, Woodcock Owl), the Eagle Ow 
(Stock Gwi of Orkney), Lite Owd/ (Bare-toed, Little Night 
Owl), Snowy or Great White Owl. 

1390 Gowea Conf, 11. 265 Sche caste in.. A part ek of 
the horned Oule. 1500-20 Dunpaa Poems xxxill. 74 The 


OWL. 


myttane, and Sauct Martynis fowle, Wend he had bene the 
hornit howle. 1621 Cotce., Lucheran, a scrich-owle, 1623 


Wovaorrus Marrow Fr. Tongue 399/a With Stockes, | 


Wood, Wolues, and Scrick-Ooles. 1674 Rav Coflect. Words, 
Eng. Birds 83 ‘The common gray or Ivy-Owl, 1678 — 
Willughby's Ornith, 101 Our hurch Owl and brown Owl 
. delight in lower ond plain countrys. 1770 G, Winte See 
borne xxix. 81 To Pennant, 1 have known a dove-house 
infested hy a pair of white owls, which made great havock 
among the young Tai 1830 Tennyson Song Owl 7 
Alone and warming his five wits, The white owl in the 
belfry sits. 188a J. Haany in Proc, Berw. Nat, Club 1X. 
428 The horned, white, and brown owls have here an undis- 
turhed refuge. 1882 A. Hepavan Jhid. 504 The Long-Eared, 
Tawny, aad Barn Owls, were [ie 2 resident. 
c. Ornith. Any bird of the sub-order S/riges. 

These comprise the families A/uconine (Strigide of 
Sharpe) and Strigtne or Strigidg (Bubonide of ae: 
typified respectively by the Screech or Barn Owl (Adneo 

eeeneus Femin , Strix Linn.),and the Tawny or Brown 
Owl (S. sfridufa Linn.); and including, among 19 genera, 
those typified by the Hawk Owl (Surnia), Snowy Ow 
(Nyctea) which are diurnal in habit, the Morned or Eared 
Owls (Asio), Eagle Owl (Budo), Cue Owl (Scops), Little 
Owl (Carine noctua), and American Burrowing Owl 
(Speotyto cunicularia). Tho known species are about 200. 

1706 Pritts s.v., In Virginia there is a sort of Owl as 
hig as a Goose, that kills the Poultry in the Night. 1802 
Binctry Anim. Biog. (1813) 11. 62 The Great Horned or 
Eagle Owl..which is common in many parts of Greece, was 
even considered as a favourite bird of Minerva. 1859 Trx- 
nent Ceylon 11. vit. vil. 257 Across the grey sky the owl 
flits in pursuit of the night moths. 1869 tr. Pouchet's Uni- 
verse (ed. 13) a19 This species abonnds in the Mississippi 
regions, where it shelters itself in subterranean abodes 
several yards in depth. .Itis called the ee ea (Strix 
cunientaria), 1884-5 Stand. Nat. Hist, (1888) IV. 345 The 
great gray owl, Syrnium ciusreum, an extremely rare 
winter visitor to the northern United States, 1 Newton 
Dict. Birds 675 Among Owls are found birds which vai 
in length from . inches—as Glaueidiunt cobanense, .. muc 
smallerthanaS So aa .{A)characteristic 
of nearly all Owls is the reversible Papen of their outer 
toes. 1896 Daily News 6 June 8/1 In Valdivia, Dr. Plate 
observed the remarkahle carth owl, which digs long shafts 
in the steppes, and is distinguished for its terrihle scream. 

d. In various proverbial sayiags. 

(To carry or send owls to Athens, after Gr. yAadx* 
ABjvaleayay (Aristoph. Birds 301), to ‘carry coals to New- 
castle’, to take a commodity where it already abounds; the 
ow! being the emblem of Pallas Athene, the patron goddess 
of Athens, and represented on Athenian coins, etc.) 

1390 Gower Conf I. 299 Bot Oule on Stock and Stock on 
Oule; The more that a man defoule, Men witen wel which 
hath the werse. 1590 Swinavanz Testaments Pref., 1 may 
be thought to powre water into the Sea, to carrie owles to 
Athens, and to trouble the reader with a matter altogether 
needlesse and superfluous, 160a Suans. //ant. iv. Vv. 41 
They say the Owle was a Bakers daughter. @ 1611 Brau. 
& Ft. Four Plays in one, Induct., Could not you be content 
To be an ow! in such an ivy-bush? 16a2 Macynes Ane. 
Law-Merch, 426 There is a Custome that no Officer may 
arrest after Sun set; such therefore as goe ahroad but at 
thase times, are said to Fly with the Owle, by a common 
Prouerbe. 1738-1869 fsee Ivy-susn), 1764 H. Watrore 
Let. to Eart of Hertford 15 Feb., The noise, which made 
meas drunk 25 an owl, 1787 Grose Prov, Gloss. S v., To 
take owl, to he offended, to take amiss, 1840 MARRYAT 
Poor Jack xxxvi, The..men will be as drunk as owls. 

2. transf. and fig. Applied to a person in allusion 
to nocturnal habits, to literal or figurative repug- 
nance to light, to appearance of gravity and wisdom 
(often with implication of underlying stupidity), 
elec. Weace =wiseacre, solemn duilard. 

1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) t. xxvii, (2859) 31 Peple, 
whiche the wretchyd horrible owle of helle had drawen out 
of theyr nest. 1508 Kexnepin Flyting w. Dunbar 36 Fan- 
tastik fule,.. Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular. 1579 Furxs 
Meskins's Pari, 15 The Owles and Battes of our time, 
either can not, or will not see it. 1598 SvivesteR Du Bartas 
We i it, Jmposture 377 In heav'nly things .. more hlinde 
then Moals, In earthly, Owls. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. ut, 
1 go, I bad thee vile ute, goe Jearne me the tenure of the 
Proclamation. 2694 Ecnazo Plaufus 172 But without 
flattery, 1 was a great Ow! for not falling in love before 
Now. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, & B11. ti. 32 It vexes 
One to see so fine a poet make such an owl of himself. 

3. a. A name for the Lump Fish, more fully 
Sea Ow/., b. A variety of Ray, the Ovw/-Ray. 

1601 Hottano Alny If. 428 The Lompe, Paddle or sea- 
Owle, 186a Coven Brit, Fishes 1. 11g Sandy Ray, Owl, 
Raia cireularis, Ibid. Wi. 183 Sea oul, the Lumpfish. 
1863 Kinestey, Water Bab. iv, Where the great owl-rays 
teap ond flap, like giant bats, upon the tide. 

4. A fancy variety of the domestic pigeon dis- 
Ungmished by its owl-like head and prominent 
tuff; also called Ozv/-pigeon. 

1925 Braorsy “am, Dict.s.v. Pigeon, There are..many 
sorts of pigeons, such as.. Petits, Owls, Spots, Trumpeters; 
Shakers, &c, 2765 Treat. Dom, Pigeons 125 The ow! |s.. 
& small Pigeon, very little larger than a jacobine, See 
Q. Rev, Oct. 415 He crossed a white fantail cock with the 

pring of an ow! and an archangel. 

5. A local name (in South Eng.) of certain moths. 

W. D. Coorer Sussex Glose, 1883 Hampsh. Glost., 
Owtl..(t) The tiger-moth.. .(2) Any small white moth, 

+8. Name of some game, Obs. 
es Ungunart Radelars 1, xxii. 95 There he played..At 
est bob and bit, eet Siowls (Fr. aw Ayboul. 

6 5 -extcon xxvii, To pla: Ww 
civetta; a la choutite, ae ee OS ene 

7. altrib. and Comb., as owl barn, belfry, Sight; 
owl-eye, -hole, -shooter, -sight, owl's head, wing, 
wae instrumental, as ow/-/reguented, -haunted 
Rajs.; parasynthetic and similative, as ow/-downy, 


343 


-yed, -faced, -headed, -sighted, -winged adjs.; also 
owl-like; + owl-blasted a., bewitched; owl- 
oatohers, gloves of stout leather; owl-train 
(@.S.), a train ruaning during the night. 

1603 Harsner Pop. [inpost. xxi.137 No douht but mother 
Nobs is the witch, the yonng girle is *owleblasted and pos- 
sessed. 1879 Jerrertes Amateur Poacher, A pair of **ow!- 
catchers’, gloves of stout white leather. a ag Por Enigma, 
Petrarch. stuff Poems (1859) 79 *Owl-downy nonsense. 1868 
Browninc eee Bh. v1. 1786 With a wink of the owl-eyes 
of you. ae 312 E, Deane Carmelite (1641) 16 Others of 
your bent who are..*owle-eyed in Sunshine. 1843 CasLyce 
Past & Pr. xvii, Valiant Wisdom. .escorted by owl-eyed 
Pedantry. 14a Upatt Erasm, Apoph. yoo h, To begette 
suche foule babies & *oule faced doudes. a1529 SKELTON 
Dk, Albany 312 He ran away by nyght In the ‘owle flyght 
Lyke a cowarde bes (toe 21839 Paseo Poems (1865) 11. 38 
Things hid In *owl-frequented pyramid. ¢179§ Youxo in 
Ann. Agric. XX111. 376 Wool on the cheeks and throat (hut 
not to the degree they term “owl-headed)[sheep} 1898 Board 
hen Level No. 51 In many old barns. .there are *ow)- 
holes just under the eaves, forined with ledges specially made 
for ingress and egress. a 2618 Syivestaa .Waiden's Blush 
1063 “Owl-like in a Clond involv'd. 1844 H. Kocess £:s, 
1, it. 84 The owl-like gravity of thousands of common 
readers, 1§30 Parscr. 250/: *Oules heed, Aure. [Littré: 
hure, téte hérissée et en désordre.) _ 1596 Fitz.cereaay Sir 
F. Drake (1881) 31 *Oule-sighted eies, that dazled are with 
light, But see acutelie in the darksome night. 1891 Brown- 
ine Pr. Hoheust, 188 An outspread 
Above the "owl's-wing aigrette. 1882 McCaaz New ork 


rovidential hand | 


190 (Farmer) The Third avenne line runs its trains all night. | 


-» These are the *owl-trains, a 18422 Suetiey Def Poet 
Pr. Wks, 1883 11. 32 Those eternal regions where the *owl- 
winged faculty of calculation dare not soar, 

b. esp. in names of animals, as owl-butterfly, 
a large South American butterfly (Catigo eurylo- 
chus) with large ocelli, likened to owls’ eyes, on 
the posterior wings; owl-faced bat, the bat 
Chilonycteris Macleayi?, a native of Cuba and 
Jamaica; owl-faced monkey =ov/-monkey; ow1- 
fly, an angler’s name for Sialia /utaria; owl- 
gazelle, Scemmering’s Gazelle, the native name 
of which is aou/; owl-gnat, a gnat of the tribe 
Noctuiformes, family Psychodide ; owl-monkey, 
a South American monkey of the genus Mycfr- 
pithecus; owl-moth, a very large Brazilian moth 
(Erebus strix) resembling an owl ia its colouring 
and in the appearance of its hind wings; owl- 
parrot = Kakapo; owl-pigeon: see 4; owl- 
ray: see 3; owl-swallow, a bird of the family 
Podargidx, akinto thenight-jars. ¢. Also owl’s 
crown, a composite plant Fil/ago germanica; 
(erroneously) Wood Cudweed (Guaphalium sylva- 
ticunt). 

an Stand, Nat, Hist, (1888) 11. 489 C. exsylochus or the 
* *owl-butterfly’.. being common thronghont South America. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon Il. 102 The nocturnal, *owl- 
faced monkey (Myctipithecus trivirgatus). 1676 Cotton 
Angler n. 335 Late at night is taken the "Owl-fly. 1799 G. 
Situ Laboratory 11. 298 The yellow-miller, orowl fly. 286a 
T. W. Hageis /nsects tnjur. Veget, (ed. 3) v. 338 The *owl- 


moth (Erebus Strix) has wings which, though not sobroad, | ¢ 
| jester, buffoon. 


expand eleven inches. 1880-1 Liér. Univ. Nnow/l, (U.S) 
XI. 141 *Owl-parrot ..in New Zealand, the kakapo or night- 
parrot. 1890 W. P. Batt Affects of Use & pes ‘he 
rudimentary keel of the sternum inthe owl-parrot of New 
Zealand. 1869-73 Cassels Bk. Birds 11. 136 The *Owl 
Swallows (Podargi), 1787 W. Marsuatt Norfolk Gloss., 

hal cudweed, 


“Owlscrown, .. gua tenes pientcnn, w 
1880 Baittex & Hotiaxo Plant-n., Owl's Crown, Filago 
gernanica, 


Owl, 2-1 [f. Own sd] itxtr. To behave, hoot, 
look, or go about like an owl; to pry about, prowl, 
esp. in the dark, Now chiefly dad. 

1gga2 Uvatt Frasm, Afoph. 248 By reason of an oule, 
hreakyng his slepe..with hir onghlyng. 1656 Hoases Six 
Laue ks. 1845 VII. 278 Is it not therefore.. well owled 
of you, to teach the contrary? 1778 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Ef. to Reviewers xxviii, Mousing for faults or, if you'll have 
it, owling. 1893 Wilts. Gloss., Owed about, to moon about 
out of doors in the dark. 

+ Owl, v2 Ots. [app. a back-formation from 
Ow Ler, Owtrxe.] frans. To smuggle (wool or 
sheep) out of England; to carry on the trade of 


an owler. 

1738 Obs. British Woot Tithe A Scheme for preventing 
our Wool from being Owled Abroad for the future, if put 
in Practice. ; 

Owlate, Owld, obs. ff. OwLetT, OLD, WouLp. 

Ow'ldom. zonce-wd, The domain of owls. 

1850 Cagtryie Latterd. Pamph. iii. (1872) 120 Owldom 
shall continue a flourishing empire. 

+ Owldron, var. OLERoN (és., a coarse fabric. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties (B. ML Addit, M S. 25097) 
Owildrons, the bolte, containing xx yards—xiijs. liijd. 

+Owlebie. Obs. [cf. -BY suffix a.] “ 

1653 E.G. in Sudwer's A nthropomet, Pref. verses °* ij, 
Men were swine and turn‘d to Owlebies. 4 

+ Ow'ler. Oés.exc. //ist. [Goes with OwLINO: 
app. f, OwL sb.: see -ERT 1. 

‘o prevent the exportation of wool it was made illegal by 
Act 14 Chas II, c. 18 § 8 to transport it in the night-time: 
and it is probahle that it was in reference to the fact that 
the smugglers of wool carried on their work, like owls, under 
cover of night, that the terms ow/er and ow/ing arose: cf. 
quot. @ 1700. Some have considered the words to be formed 
on the north. dial, form of reoo/ (‘ood), but from the district 
with which they were specially associated (Kent and Sussex) 
this is very improbable.] 


OWLISH. 


One engaged In the illegal exportation or ‘owliag’ 
of wool or sheep from England; also, a vessel so 
employed, an owling-boat. 

1696 Lurrarte Brief Kel. (1857) 1V. 26 A messenger has 
seized the Owler, who carried over the duke of Barwick to 
France. a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Owlers, those who 
peer, in the Night carry Wool to the Sea-Coasts, near 

umney-Marsh in Kent, and some Creeks In Sussex, Kc, 
and Ship it off for France against Law. r701 T. Brown 
Advice in Collect. Pocrns 106 Yo Gihbets nnd Gallow’s your 
Owlers advance, That, that's the sure way to Mortifie 
France. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2). v. Rumney Marth, 
This marsh 1s the place from whence the owlers have for so 
many ages exported our wool to France. 1893 Bl/ackw. 
Mag. July 33 Ailesbury crossed the Channel in an ‘owler’ 
or smuggling vessel. 

Owler, dial. form of ALDER, the tree. 

Owlery (auleri). [f. Own 5d. + -pry.] 

1. A place where owls are kept; an abode or 
hannt of owls. 

1817 Sporting Mag. 1.9 The Owlery at Arundel Castle. 
1850 Cagiyie Latter.d. Pamph. iii. (1872) 93 England... sunk 
now to a dim owlery. 1866 Morn. Star 31 » Others 
made a dart at the owlery, and saved some of its occupants 
(from the fire}. : ’ 

2. The quality or characteristic of an owl; owlish- 


ness, (Cf. fomtfoolery.) 

1831 Cagtyte Sart, Res. wu. iii, Perhaps too of all the 
owleries that ever possessed him (man), the most owlish.. 
is that of your actually-existing Motive-Millwrights. 1865 
— Fredk, Gt, xvi. i. (1872) V1. 133 The multiplied forms of 
stupidity, cupidity and human owlery. 

Owlet (awlét). Also 6 oulette, owlate. [dim. 
of Own: see -ET; prob. altered from the earlier 
Howzet.} An owl; a young owl or little owl. 

1sqa Uoate Erasmt. Apoph. 248 He tooke veraye eiuill 
reste in the nightes, by reason of an oule...A lannceknight 
..tooke the peines to catche thisoulette. 1567 MarLet Gr. 
Forest 94b, There is a certaine Shrickowle or Owlet which 
when ie crieth, she shricketh. 158 Petrennam Ang. 
FPoesis wt. xix. (Arb.) 242 As egles eyes to owlates sight. 
2 Wonrpsw, /diot Boy Wiii, The owlets through the long 
blue night Are shouting to each other still. 1832 W. Iavixc 
Alhambra V1, 88 He loved his children too even as an owl 
loves its owlets. ; 

b. attrib. and Comb, as owlet-haunted adj, 
owlel wing; owlet light = OWL-LIGHT; owlct- 
moth, an American uame for any moth of the 


| genns Noctua or family Noctuide. 


1821 Susiiey eee aar Whose flight Is as a dead 
leaf'sin the owlet fight. 1832 Caatyze in Froude Zi (1882) 
UL, 207 Ignorance eclipses all things with its owlet wings. 
1862 T. W. Haass /nsects ingur. Veget. (ed. 3) Vv. 435 The 
injury done to vegetation by the i of the Nathan 
or owlet-moths, 1880 Nimmo ist. Stirlingsh. 1. vi. 99 Its 
owlet-haunted walls. 

Ow:l-glass. Forms: 6-7 Ho(w)leglas, 6 
Howliglasse, 7 Owli-, Owlyglasae, Owl glass. 
See also Hontioiaas, [f. Own sd. + Grass sd. 8,] 
The English rendering of Eudenspiege/, the name 
of a German jester of medieval times, the hero of 
an old German jest-book translated into English 
¢1560; a prototype of roguish fools; hence, A 


¢1560 (fitée) A merye Teste of a Man that was called 
Howleglas; and of many meruaylous Thinges and lestes 
that he dyd in his Lyfe, in Eastlande and io many other 
Places. /érd. Contents, How Holeglas was made a paryshe 
clarke. 1589 Nasue Anat. Absurd, 18 These..beeing in 
their priuate Chambers the expresse imitation of Howli- 

lasse, 1602 B. Jonson Poetaster tu.i, What,do you langh, 
Howlegiaa! .. You perstemptuous varlet. " J. Tavton 
(Water P.) Coriats Commend, Wks. tt oie, hen shall the 
fame which thou hast won on foot,.. Ride oo my best 
Inuention like an asse ‘To the amazement of each Owli- 

lasse. 1890 K. R. II. Mackenrts (t/¢/e) The Marvellous 
dventures of Master Ty!l Owlglass. > 

Ow'l-head. 8. Zoca/ (See quot.) b. focal U.S. 
‘The black-bellied plover, Sguatarola helvetica” 
(Cent. Dict.). 

1854 Wooowazo Moltusea 11. 922 Internal casts of (the 
fossil bivalve] Produeta 5, en are called '*ow|-heads* hy 
quarrymen in the North of England. . 

+Ow'ling, v4/. sd. Obs. exc. Hist, [Goes with 
OwLeR: app. f. Own sd.: see -INo tc.] The 

ractice of smuggling wool (and sheep) out of 
En land; the trade of an owler. Also aéfrid,, as 
owling boat, trade. 7 

1699 Lutrasit Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 548 The owling trade 
is in a manner supprest hy the diligence of the officers 
appointed for that puibese- ¢1728 Eant oF AIcessuay 
Alem. (1890) 316 That owling boat pe in geoeraily twice 
a week with commodities, 1738 Obs, British Woot 6 By 
the Owling of Wool into Foreign Countries, we enable 
their own Manufacturers to make moch better_and finer 
Stuffs. x Beacxstone Conrw:. IV. xil 154 Ovwling, so 
called from it’s — usually core on phe bs ‘Sa 
is the offence of transporting wool or pu 
kingdom, to the detathet of fs staple eeriactt. 1887 
Lecay Eng. in 18th C. V1. xxiii. 236. 

Owlish (au'lif), a. [f. Own sé. +-18H1.} Owl- 
like ; resembling an owl, or that of an owl. 

16tr Cotcr., Cahnaille, a companie of Owles; an 


. Rakelats]. 1623 Purcuas Prigrt a Whose 
coin coe a dastta with the brightnesse_o pe? he 


Liovo Poet Poet. Wks. 1774 11. 20 But em 
art. at once The owlish GE of critic dunce. erie 
Lonsoace S. kta Devore lez ova hahits of w 

earthly honors in all w: NC 
Tete joo The little man with his most awlich al 


OWLISHLY. 


Hence Ow lishly adv., in an owlish manner ; 
Ow-lishness, the quality of being owlish. 

3888 BSeslon (Mass) Transcrif? 7 July 5/5 It is very 
interesting to see him appearing for once in the guise of the 
newspaper Correspondent, whose ordinary owlishness he so 
actively ridicules, 1901 C, G. Harrer Gi. North Road 
If, 40 Old gabled houses that .. seem to nod owlishly to 
neighbours just as decrepit across the cobble-stoned path. 

Ow'lism, xonce-wd. [f. Own sd, + -19M.J An 
owlish characteristic or practice. 

see Past & Pr. u.xvii, Lawyers too were poets, 
were heroes.. Their Owlisms, Vulturisms.. will disappear by 
and by, their Heroisms only remainiog. 

Owlk(e, obs. Sc. form of WEEK. 

Owl-light. Also 9 owl's light. [f. Own sd. 
+ Licnt sé.) The dim and uncertain light in 
which owls go abroad; twilight, dusk ; also (in 
early use) the cloud of night, the dark. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 67 Which drove Leander, 
when he durst not deal above-board..to swim to her, nor 
that in the day, but by owl-light. 1630 J. Tavioz (Water 
PB) Merry Wherry-Ferry-Voy. Wks, 11. 8/2 When sodainly 
‘twixt Owle-light and the darke, We pluck'd the Boat 
beyond high-water mark, 1675 CoTTON Scoffer Scoft 83 He 
has that won't endure the Sun, But is by Owl-light to be 
done. 1776 Mas. Detany Life $ Corr, Ser.u, II. 213, Lmnst 
finish to-morrow, for I have written thus far by owllight. 
1826 J. R. Best 4 Vrs. France 332 He..arrived at Bean- 
caire in time to lead his ladies about both by owls-light and 
lamp-light. 1877 Sia P. Watts in Brighton Azer. (1892) 
199 As I am now writing by owl's light, 1 must call a halt. 
“i » 1761 Waanuaton Charge to Clergy Diocese Gloucester 

s, 1789 V. 592 The Antiquarian, who delights to solace 
himself in the benighted days of Monkish Owl-light. 


+Owl-spiegle, 54. Obs. rare. [After Ger. 
Eulenspiegel.) = OWL-GLass, Hence Owlspiegle 
v. (nonce-wa.), to make into an owl-spiegle. 

1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph.u. i, Thon shouldst have given 
her a madge-owl, and then Thoun'dst made a present o' thy 
self, owl-spiegle | 1830 Scorr Doom Devorgoit wi. i, My 
nether parts Are goblinized and Owlspiegled. 

+Ow'ly, z. Obs. [f OwL sé. + -¥, or (in 
oulelic) -L¥1,.] = OwLis, 

1886 Stoney Arcadia v. (1598) 445 Our owly eyes, which 
dimm'd with passions be, eet scarce discerne the dawne 
of comming day. 1647 Strange Newes from Campania 54 
Whilst Treason and Rebellion start aside, And in each hole 
their Owly faces hide. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes un ii. 72 
Her face was flat, and very much like an Owles, if not more 
Oulelie [Ariénted Oulehie}. 

b. Cond., as t owly-eyed a@., having eyes like 
an owl’s, in respect of seeing badly in daylight. 

215% Sioney Arcadia 1. (1622) 303 Their wicked mindes 
blind to the light of vertue, and owly eyed in the night of 
wickednesse. ¢1630 Drums. of Hawtn. Ayn on Fairest 
Fair, Shadows of shadows, atoms of Thy might, Still owly- 
ey‘d when staring on Thy light. 

+Owlyst, a. Ods. [app. of Scandinavian origin ; 
cf. Norw. wlyst, mod. Icel. séyst, dlyst want of 
desire or appetite, #/ysiéng unwilling, uneager, 
f. %- or d- = un- + dyst desire, liking.]  Listless, 
sluggish, slothful, inert. Hence + Owlysthede, 

e1ggo Promp. Paro. 3974/2 Owlyst, desidiosns, segnis. 
/bid., Owlyst man, or womann..., deses.’ Jbid., Owlysthede, 
desidia, segnictes. 

Owman, obs. form of Woman. 

+Ow-mawt, v. Obs. rare. [cf ON. dsndttr 
‘uamight’, faintness, #aegta to swoon. The sh, 
may formerly have heen in Eng., whence the vb.] 
intr. To swoon, to faint. 

c34go Promp. Parv. 374/2 Owmawtyn, or swownyn .., 
stacopiso. O(w)mawtynge (or swownynge), sincopis. 

Owmbre, obs. form of UmBER. 

Owmlys, Owmpere, owmpre, Owmple, 
obs, ff. UMBLES, Umpire, WIMPLE. 

Own (én), a. Forms: a. 1 Agen (-an), &gen; 
2~3 ajen, sjzen, 3 ahen, ajwen (ajein, hajen, 
ah3jen, a3hen, Ovv:, -enn ; rected azne, ahne) ; 
3-5 awen, (4 auuen, ane, hawne, 4-5 aghoen, 
aughen, awenn(e, aune), 4- worth. Eng. and 
Se. awn, (4-6 auin, 4-7 auen, aun, 5 avne, 
auwen, awyn, -e, §-7 awne, 5-5 awin, 6 
awine); 8- Sc. ain. 8. 2-4 o3en, (3 hojen), 
3-6 (7) owen, (3 howen, owin, 3-4 owun, 3-6 
oune, 4 oven, owhen, oghne, on, 5 owyn(e, 
6 howyn), 4-7 owne, (5 oughne, oun, oon, 
honne, 6-7 one), 7- own. y. 3 age, (@3e, 
tehze, ahze), 3-5 awe. 5, 2-4 o30, 3-6 owe, (3 
howe). € §nawen, nowun, noun, 5-7 nowne, 
6-8 (dia/.) nown, 8-9 dial. nawn, nain. [OF. 
wegen, dgen = O¥ris. den, eigen, ein, ain, OS, 
égan (MLG. égen, MDu. éghin, eighen, Du. eigert), 
ONG, eigan (MHG., Ger. eigen), ON. eiginn (Sw., 
Da. eger); adj. use of dgen (agent), Goth. aigan 
:—OTent. *aigano-, *aigino-, pa. pple. of aigar lo 
possess, OE. dgan, OwE v. The primary sense 
was thus ‘possessed, owned’: cf. Goth. aigza sb. 
property’. The Early ME. 43ez, besides yielding 
the north. awen, awn, midl. and south.» ower, 
own, was shortened a 1200 (chiefly in the south) 
to &3e, 63e (parallel to the southern pa. pples. in 
which -2: was dropped), giving later awe, owe, 
which last survived to the 16thc. Inflected forms 
both of the full and apocopate types, repr. OE. 
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dynes, dgenre, dgnum, dgenne, were used in early 


ME., and owne as definite form still in Chaucer ; 


guwne as a traditional spelling came down to carly 
izthc. 
oie led also to 42s nowz, ker nown, still occa- 
sional in dialect use, esp. in north, form #azz, etc.] 

That is possessed or owned by the person or 
thing indicated by the preceding sb, or pron.; of 
or belonging to oneself, or itself; proper, peculiar, 
particular, individual. 

1. Used after a possessive case or adj., to em- 
phasize the possessive meaning, (The usual con- 
struction.) " 

In 4is, Aer, its, their own, the pronoun is usually (but not 
always) reflexive. 

a, a tr. Bada’s Hist. ws. xii [xiv.] (1890) 192 His 
agen snnu Alhfrid & A’delwald his brodor sunu, se er him 


riice hefde. a 1000 Ca'dmon's Satan 10 Godes azen bearn. 


e000 Ags. Goss. Matt. xxv. 15 Aihwilce be his agene 


magene. ¢3178 Law. dom, 10g Purh his ahjene ehte. | 
a3200 Moral Ode 161 We sculen alre monne lif iknanwen | 


-ealse ure ahen. c1200 Ices §& Virtues g Godes a3wene 
name. ¢1200 Ormix 6899 He wollde 3ifenn all Hiss ajhenn 
sune hiss riche. ¢2z205 Lay. 66 For his awene [¢ 1275 
owene] saule., 7éid. 253 His abne [c 1275 owene] sune seopen 
hine sceat to deape.  4drd. 18133 Pin xyen. azaso Owl & 
Night. 1284 Thu fallest mid thine ahene lwenge. 13.. 
Cursor AM. 462 (Cott.) Al sal he at myn aven [G. ann, 
awen, 7. owne] weild, /4id. 1116 Pat murpered sua [hjis ane 
(G. ann, F.awen] ymage. J/d/d, 1214 Pat caym his aghen 
[G. aun] broper slogh, /3/d. 123971 Efter his aun (G. anuen 
[4r. aunen], #, awen, 7. owne] ymage. Ibid. 17288 + 413 
Als it was his anghen wille. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Safats xxxvi. 
(Baftista) 336 His hawne bruthir. a 1400 Sir Pere. 320 To 
wete his awenne [wille]. ¢1400 Desir. Troy gar The laike 
is your avne. ¢1440 Vork Myst. xxx. 226 He wende pis 
worlde had bene haly his awne. ¢ 1450 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 
(1866) 105, 1 am pe warke of pin aghen hende. 1462 /tn- 
chale Priory (Surtees) 95 With his auwen stuff and upon 
his auwen costez. 1486 Bk, St. Albans Dijb, Looke if the 
hawke can espie it by hir awyn corage. 1526 TINDALE 
1 Cor, xi, 21 His awne Supper. 1609 Sxene Reg. Afay. u. 172 
The trespassour convict, and condemned to the death, at 
his nwin hand. ¢1620 A Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 11 If 
Roben Hud wer non eng Be wer not able to buu his 
aun bon, or to bou his ann u. @13657 J. Batrour Ann, 
Scot, (1824-5) 11. 17 Thesse are the Lord Chancelers auen 
words to his Maiestie. 18:6 Scott Old Mort. v, If ye be of 
our ain folk, gangna up the pass the night. 

B. au Cott. Hom. 235 Ma3ie wiman forzeten his oze 
cild, pat hi ne milsi hire bam of hire ojen innod? c1200 
Trin. Coll, Hom 173 Here owen sinnes. did. 189 Mid 
his ogene deade, a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Hom. 197 Ich am 
.. din Owane hine. a4 1300 Sarmun liv. in EB. BE. P. (1862 
7 Aman sal know is owin frend. 1303 R. Baunne Hana. 
Syane 872 Pe satytday may here ouné €1315 SHOREHAM 
g2 Tafonge Per-inne godes ogen flesch. 1362 Lanai. ?. #7. 
A. x. 75 Pe wit is his oune, ¢1380 Wreup Se. Was. 111. 
328 Bi here owene dom. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars, 7. P 131 
Who so hateth his owene [v. 77. owen, oughne] soul. 1405 
Rolls of Parit. 111, 605/2 As hyt were don and accorded 
be our self in our owne propre persone. ¢ 1425 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 2144 And love aye as hys onen lyfe. 1559 
Mirr, Mag., Jack Cade v, The shame our owne, when so 
we shame her. 1603 H. Perows in Farr S. 2. Fas. 2 (1848) 
108 Seal'd hy Truthe’s one hand. 1618 Botton //orus w. 
iv. 296 At that time hee did nobly with his own hand, 1637 
Decree of Star Chamb. § 8 Thereon Print and set his and 
their owne name or names. 1764 GoLpsM. 7rav. 30 And 
find no spot of all the world my own. 3885 Law Times 
LXXX. 10/1 The ripe Thoughts of such a writer have a 
value all their own. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 To the reader 
who loves history for its own sake. 1 [, Frevo Attila 
1y. 104, I saw him dead With my own eyes. 

. 61205 Lay. 308 Pe fader heo bi-eode ; to his azre unneode. 
Ibid, 4565 He paate heo to habben; to his awere hihoue. 
{bid, 22099 Piram, bu zrt min age preost. ¢1330 Arth. § 
Aferl. 2672 Ac to the quen be nought biknawe That that 
child be thine awe. ¢1440 Fork Aiyst. x. 240 To se myn 
nawe dere childe. 

& ¢1175 Oje [see 8]. a12as0 Prov. Elfred 85 in O. E. 
Misc. 106 Enveruyches monnes dom to his owere [zw 7. ore) 
dure churrep, c1zgo Kent, Serm. ibid. 30 Ase godes oghe 
mudh hit seld. ¢1275 Lay. 8238 And in to Kent wende; to 
his owe castle. a 3300 A. Horn 660, I schal me make binowe. 
31340 Ayend, ff Prede is be ec o3e doxzter. a 3450 Cov, 
ALyst. (1841) 28 O tre I kept for my owe. 1586 WHETSTONE 
Eng. Mirror 69 He was..come thither for..his owe and the 
name of the Genowaines hononr. 

e. ¢1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) lviii, Is he comun,..my 
nowun true fere? 1444 in Paston Lett. 1. 50 The matier that 
is cause of your noun comyng hedir. 15332 1V1ll Tho. Fenyns 
(Somerset Ho.), Scribile w' my nowne hande. « 1652 Brome 
New Acad, 1.1, His nowne natural brother. 1723 Amneast 
Terre Fil.No.8 (3754) 38 Twenty chose rather to be fondled 
up, and Call'd mother's nown boys. 1828Scorr # Af. Perth 
xxxili, If her nainsell be hammer-man hersell, her naingell 

ay make her nain harness. 

. Expressing tenderness or affection; 
rarely in seper/. = very own. 

3386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 269 Heere may ye se, myn 
owene deere brother. ¢ 1430 Lypc. J/in. Poents (Percy) 110 
My aawen_ hony swett. ¢1g30 Reoroape Play Wit % Se. 
(1848) ee wylbe bolde wyth my nowne darlyng! Cum 
now, a bas, my nowne proper sparlyng! 1898 Suaxs. Merry 
W. i. i. 1g By me, thine owne true Kaight. 1692 SuapwELL 
Scowrers 1.1, Some wise lecture from nown daddy. 1855 
Tennyson Mand 1, xviii. 74 My own heart's heart and ownest 
own, farewell. 

ec, Phr. 7o be one's own man: to be -master 
of oneself; to be independent; to have the full 
control or use of one’s faculties, : 

1390 Gowen Conf. 11, 349 If 1 be noght m: hne man 
And dar noght usen that 1 can. 2598 B. Jonsow Lo, Man 
tn Aum, w. vi, A tall man is never his own man till he be 
angry. 1610 Suas. Temp. v. i. 213 Prospero (found) his 


also 


The erroneous division of wz2 own as my | 


OwnN. 


Dukedome In a poore Isle; and all of vs, our selues, When 
no man was his owne. 1664 Cotrox Scarroa. iv, For though 
full ight, when her own woman, Yet, in this heavy Dump, 
was no Man Could raise herup. 1685 Loven. Gen. Hist. 
Relig.13§ They are wholly their own Men,having nospiritual 
Exercise in Common for the service of their Neighbour. 1773 
Gotosm. Stoops to Cong. v, So, Constance Neville may marry 
whom she pleases,and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 

d. Ow in the predicate sometimes has the force 
of se/f in the subject, as in ‘I am my own master’ 
=I myself (and no other) am my master’; where 
‘my own master’ is not opposed to ‘sonie one 
else’s master’, but ‘1’ to ‘some one else’. 

tgsr in Tytler Edw. Vs (1839) 11. 44 If they would keep 
their own counsel, he, for his part, would never confess any 
thing to die for it. a 1631 Doxne Peers (1650) 57 Not that 
1 shall be mine owne officer. 1692 Prion Ode dmit. Hor, 
i, i. 246 Virtne is her own reward. 1967 I’, Mawe (¢i#Ze) 
Every Man his own Gardener. 1800 Winpnas Sf. Pari, 
18 Apr., Gentlemea, who in the game-season,.. become their 
own butchers and poulterers, 1848 tr. J/effneister’s Tran, 
Ceylon & India, Cherishing it into n small fire, we boiled 
our own chocolate, the cook being ill. 

2. Without possessive preceding. Now rare, and 
usually with az or in f/., esp. in reference to re- 
lationship (e. g. az own brother, as distinguished 
from a half-brother or brother-in-law, or one who 
is only figuratively a brother; ow cousins, first 
cousins). + One hyne: see HOGUENHINE. 

azooo Hymas vii. 66 (Gr.) pu geedelodest pe ealle ge- 
sceafta, and..sealdest wlcre zecynde agene wisan, 4@ 1000 
Boeth, Metr. xx. 14 Pu pe unstilla agna gesceafta To Aaa 
willan wislice astyrest. czooo /Eupric #/om. 1. 112 God.. 
forgeaf him agenne_cyre. @ 13375 Cott. Hom. 221 God. .let 
ham habba ajennecire. 1292 Batrton 1. xiii. § 1 La premere 
nuyt..cum sucouth, le autre nuyt geste, et la terce muyt 
ounehyne, 1340 Ayend. 109 Zuo pet he ne hel ne ozene wyt 
ne o3ene wyl. 61975 Cursor M. 18708 (F.) Fra ben walde 
ihesus wip opin le Conferme his tranp til awin sede. 
1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 53 Alwaie owne is owne, at 
the recknyngis eend. 1632 IVomens Rights 196 The owne 
pen of so great a lawyer. 1671 Autobiog. C'less Warwick 
(Percy Soc.) 2 My lady Claytone,..grew lo make so much 
of me as if she had been an own mother to me. 1690 
S. Sewat, Diary 21 Nov. (1878) 1. 335 Mr. Laurence, Capt. 
Davis's Son-in-Law, is buried this day; so that Five own 
Sisters are now Widows. 1797 Wniston Fosephus, fist. 
v1. iii, § 4 This horrid action of eating an own child. 186x 
Meatvare Rom, Ems. (1865) 111, xxvii. 248 Octavia was 
own sister to Octavins. 1875 Wuttney Life Lang. ii. 14 
He does not see why each shonld not have an own name, 
1895 Otives tr. Aerner's Nat, Hist. Plants 11, 406 We may 
now proceed to discuss..the prepotency of foreign pollea 
over own pollen.. ; ‘own’ pollen. .is applied to such as has 
originated in one of the anthers of the same‘ flower. 

+b. The own was used, 14th to 17th c., in the 
sense of ‘its own' (instead of hi's ows, it own). 

1340 Hampote Pr. ite NEE Als it may be with be awen 

y. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 268 b, The soule.. 
hath suche aboundaunce of ioye, whan it seeth the owne 
saluacion, 1578 Ps. Ixxvii. in Scot. Poems 16th C. 1.110 AS 
water that fast rinnes ouer a lin, Dois nat retume againe to 
the awin place. 1601 Ho.tano Péiy 11.71 As for Orach 
there is a wild kind of it, iprowing of the owne accord. 1643 
Trapp Comm. Gen. i. 4 If ye would pronounce it according 
to the own letters. 


3. absol, (mostly wilh preceding possessive) : 
That which is (one’s) own; property, possessions; 
(one’s) own goods, kinsfolk, friends, or whalever is 
implied by the context. Somewhat arch. (exc. in 


some phrases). 

(Sometimes erroneonsly classed as a sb.; it is really the 
adj., invariable in plural.) 

¢gso Lindisf, Gosp. John i. 11 In agan cuom. 4 £035 
Cunut's Secular Laws ¢. 24 (Schmid) Azife man_pam agen- 
frizean his agen. 12.. Aforal Ode (Egerton MS.) 263 And 
of his owen nolde 3iuen. @ 1300 Cursor M. 8168 Sir, wel- 
cum to bin aun. /éid. 14342, I haf tan flexs emang mine 
aun, And pof iam noght wit bam knaun. 13.. Seuyn Sag. 
(W.) 1610 To do bi me as bi thin awe. 1340 Ayenb. 21 
Huanne he dep to moche despense, oper of his ogen; ober af 
opre manne, 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 572/1 urpose 10 
lyve uppon my nowne, and not to charge us ubgettes. 
¢ 1520 we Barker 115 in Hazl. £.P.P. 1.9 Tho the 
barker had hes howyn, theyrof he was fayne. §34 TINoALe 
ohn i. 11 He cam amonge his awne and his awne receaved 
him not, 1612 Suaxs. 17n2. 7. v. iii. 123 Tell me (mine 
owne) Where hast thou bin presern'd? 1839 YeowEtt Aic. 
Brit. Ch. ix. (1847) 92 He gave freely of his own. 1869 
Tennyson Holy Grail 47 The cup..from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 7 

b. Of (one's) own (also + of che own): that is 

one’s own; belonging to oneself. (Cf£ OF 44.) 

13.. Coer de L. 4474 Vike lord his baner gan uplifite, Off 
kynde armys off hys owen. 31490 Caxton Lneydos xxii. 86 
With alle his habilimentes and other thinges, his of owne. 
1868 Gaarton Chron, 1.84 The Scots..had no money 
their awne. 1610 Hottano Camden's Brit, (1637) 138 Eucry 
Kingdome..had_a speciall name of the owne by it selfe. 
43 Burxecey & Cummins Voy. S..Seas 102 Two Swords 
? the Captain's own. 3800 Herexa Weits West Indian 
. 302 A.consin of her own. fod. A great friend of my own. 

ce, Special phrases. Zo hold (+ maintain) one's 
own: to maintain one’s position or standing against 
opposition or rivalry; not to suffer defeat or dero- 
gation. + Zo ie/f one his own: to tell him the 
plain trath about himself; to give him the reproof 
he deserves (ods.). On one's own (slang or collog.): 
on one’s own account, responsibility, resources, ¢tc. 

61350 Will. Pal. 3642 His men mizt nouzt_meyntene her 
owne. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Be neuer ouer~ 
come in ony mater, but holde thyne owne. 1601 HOLLAND 
Pliny 1, 482 There is not a better Reed growing for to make 
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shafts, .. it will hold the owne and stand in the weather. 
1679 fist. Fetser 17 Ife gave them a round rattle, and 
spared none of his course Floquence to tell them their own, 
ajar Amupast Terre Fri, No. 3 ie a The famous satur- 
nalian feasts..2t which every scullion and skipkennel had 
liberty to tell his master his own, as the British mobility 
emphatically style it. 1846 Vounc aut. Dict. 151 A vessel 


is said to ‘hold her own" when she makes no progress, but 
yet does not lose ground. 1898 IVesti. Gas. 4 Dec. 38 One 
rase. 


can greet the play ‘on its own ', to borrow 9 popular pi 
eo Lhe Notes Dec. 355/2 The Times..appear to have 
inserted the notice on their own. 

4. Comb. a. with nonns, as ow'n-wi'll, sclf- 
will; usnally a¢frid., as ow'n-form (see qnot.); 
own-root, growing from its own root; b. with 
pa. pples., forming ad/s.,2s ow'n-born, hom one’s 
own, indigenous; own-grown, grown hy oneself; 
own-Invented, invented by oneself; own-look- 
ing, looking or seemlng one’s own, resembling 
oneself; own-named, having one’s own name, 
named after oneself. (All rare or stonce-uses.) 

3849 Rocn CA. of Fathers 1. i. 13 Every..hamlet had its 
*own-born patron saint. 2877 Darwin Fors of Fl. i. 24 
‘The fertilisation..of either form with its *“own-form pollen 
[may be called] an illegitimate union. 2592 Svivestan Du 
Bartas 1. iii. 1148 Ife is warm wrapped in his *owne-grow‘n 
Wooll, 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Fustif. 242 His *owne- 
Invented signe of ent 3 y water of Baptisme. 1647 H. 
Moze Song of Soul 1.1 xii, Th’ *own-litter-loving Ape, the 
Worm, and Snail, a 1814 Love, //onor & dnterest 1. iii. 
in Mew Brit. Theatre 111, 283 Your *own looking child~ 
The very mind and picture of yourself. 261a Daayton 
Poly-old. il, By this her *own-named town the wand'ring 
Froom had past. 1881 Gard. Chron. XVI. 851 When Roses 
are properly budded and properly planted they strike out 
from the point of union, and become *own-root Roses. 1625 
Br. Mountacu Af. Caesar 68 Thus hee fell to transgresse 
throngh his wicked *ownewill. 1893 J. Pursroro Loyalty 
to Christ 11. 297 For the crucifying and dying ont of every 
vestige of own-will, 


Own (sn), v. Forms: a, 1 dgnian, &hnian, 
3 shnien, (Orm.) ahnonn, (fa. ¢. ahnede, w3e- 
nede). 8. 3 ohni, (fa.¢. ohnede, hop3zenede, 
hopnodoe () for p = w), 4 ger. ojninge), 7 owne, 
6-own. [OE. dgnian, £. dgen Own a.: so OLIG, 
eiginen (MEIG. eigenen, Ger. etgnen), MDu. 
eechenen, ON. eigna (Sw. egna, Da. egne), 

Used in OF, and early ME. in senses 1 and 2; but after 
this scarcely found till the 17th e. The derivatives owner 
andowning are however found in the interim in sense 2. It 
seems as if the verh itself went out of use before 1300, but 
was restored from the derivative owner, when ewe in its 
original sense of * ess "was becoming obsolescent. Senses 
3-6 are all of the later date.] 

+1. érans. To make (a thing) one’s own, appro- 
printe, take possession of; lo seize, win, gain; to 
adopt as one’s own. Oéds. 

6888 K. Burren Boeth. xiv. § 1 Hu miht pu pon be agnian 
heora god? coso Lindis/. Gasp. Matt. v. 4 Eadze bidon 3a 
milde fordon da agnezad cordo, ¢2z2z00 Oamin 5649, Piss 
seollpe all heoffness serdess land Pe winnenn shall & ahnenn, 
1205 Lav. goor Al Logres pat lond He wyenede {e1275 
hopnode) to his wzere hond. /éfd, 11864 He anan sane 
Ahnede (c 1275 ohnede) him al Rome. ¢ 2a75 /d/d.2483 Gwen- 
doleine hafde pe ouere hond And hop3enede hire al pis lond. 


2. To have or hold as one’s own, have belonging 


to one, be the proprietor of, possess. 

a1000 Riddles \xxxviii, 19 Done glenwstol broSor min 
Ranode. ¢2205 Lay. 1932 Nu wes al pis lond iahned a 
Brutus hond, 1340 (see Owner). 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. viii 3 Not Affricke ownes a Serpent I 
abhorre Morethen thy Fameand Enuy. 166a Pervs Diary 
20 May, It is not so well done as when Roxalana was there, 
who, it ts said, is now owned by my Lord of Oxford. 1781 
Cowerr Retirement &9 The estate his sires had owned in 
ancient years. 1858 Sears Athan, 11. lt 185 Gardens owned 
hy the wealthier residents of the city. 1890 Spectator 19 July 
77/2 Their (U.S. millionaires’) practice of ‘ownin hy thet is, 
controlling, both the professional politicians and the press. 

b. To have as one’s function or business. Oés. 

3611 Swans, Wint. T.1v. iv. 143, 1 wish..that you might 
euer do Nothing hut that: mone still, still so: And owne 
ito other Function, it Pore a Lock 1. 89 Of these 
the chief the care of Nations own, Aod guard with Arms 
divine the Dritish Throne. 


3. a. To call (a thing or person) one’s own; to 
ncknowledge ns one’s own. 
16r0 Suaks. Temp, v, i 275 ‘Two of these Fellowes, you 
Must know, and owne, this T ing of darkenesse, I Acknow- 
a pire oe: in Wint, T. m. ii, 89 Thy Brat hath heen 
4:0 Father owning it. 1692 Woon Ath. Oxon. If. 
642 He hath also published little trivial things..which he 
pi hotown. 177a dna. Reg. aqo/t At last, the bishops were 
called to appear hefore the Privy-conncil. ‘They were asked, 
if ae their petition ? 
b. To acknowledge or recognize as nn acqnaint- 
ance; to give Tecognition to. Obs. exc, dial, 
Futter Pisgah it ix. 19a Our eares and eyes quickly 
ea pore ppbiccts far off, itd pbich formerly they have 
riy acquainted. 166a Perrys Diary 27 Apr.,1.. 
met my Lord Chaimberlaine. .who owned ad efuke ts me, 
1773 OUNSON Le?. to Mrs. Thrale a1 Sept., ] was owned 
le hy one who had seen me at a philosophical lecture. 
Atrinson C, teveland Gloss., Atwn, to own or acknow- 
ATA friend Or acquaintance, that is, to visit. 
‘©. To claim for one’s own; to lay claimto. Oés. 
Pe oe fTist. me eD tay/a Menedemus 
vient, Wm of owning many Dialogues of Socrates. 1658-9 
Burton's Diary (1828) IL. ¢, I 
{ ef + §, T move to choose your clerk. 
The person in place may be deserving, ..hut own oo privi- 


in choosing, 171a Streue Sfect. No. 555 ¥ 3, ] might 
ic Owned these several Papers with the ee Comment of 
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these Gentlemen, 1815 Chron.in Anu. Reg. 51/2 Both bodies 
++were carried to the bone-house to he owned. 
+d. To attribute (a thing) 4o some sontce. rare. 

1740 tr. De Mouhy's Fort, Country-Maid (741) 1. 51, 1 
found uo Difficulty in owning to them the Occasion of this 
dangerous Illness. 

4. To acknowledge as approved or accepted; to 
declare or manifest one’s acceptance or approval 
of; to countenance, vindicate. Somewhat arch. 

¢ 1610 Sia J. Mecvin Mert. (1683) 55 The too much ownin 
of Rixio, a known minion of the Pope, would give groun 
of suspicion. 1649 Mitton Eskon. 79 Plracy become a pro- 
ject own'd and authoriz'd against the Subject. 1758S. Hav. 
warp Serm, Introd. 13 We might hope to find our Jabours 
moreowned, 2853 Convaraaz Ess. Eccl. & Soe. (2855) 92 A 

reacher is said in this (Recordite) phraseology to be ‘owned’ 
E ¢. of God] when he makes many converts. ¢ 1860 Srurcron 
in Daily News aq Aug. (1898) 6/2 God has owned me to the 
most degraded and off-cast ; let others serve their class 1 these 
are mine, and to them I must keep. x 

5. To acknowledge (something) in its relation 
to oneself; also, more generally, to acknowledge 
(a thing) to be what is claimed, or to be the fact ; 


to confess to be valid, true, or actual; to admit. 

(a) with staple obj, 

1655 Stancey Hist, Parlor, 1, (1701) 6/2 Which Aristotle 
hath borrowed from him, not owning the Author. 166a 
Stiutncre. Orig. Sacr. ut. iv. § 8 Writers and historians, 
which did not own the authority of the Scriptures. 1666 
Pepys ae Oct., How high the Catholiques are every- 
where and id in the owning their religion. 1711 Lond, 
Gaz. No, 4795/4 Stoln or strayed,..a..Mare,..Jately paced, 
but does not freely own it. 2949 Fievpinc Tom Sone xv. 
xi, Her Age was about thirty, for she owned six and twenty. 
1814 Cary Dante, Paradise vit. 134 Nature..no distine- 
tion owns "[wixt one or other household. 1876 J. Parner 
Paract, 1. viii. 114 The world has never cared to own its 
need of the Son of man. 

(4) with off, and compl. 

1665 Bunvan ffoly Citic go The Servants of Christ are 
here owned tobe the foundations of this Wall. 1684 Pexzsydv, 
Archives 1. 87 [To] yeilde obediens to the Lord Balltemore 
and owne him for theire Proprietor. 1709 7atler No.63? 5 
There are few, very few, that will own themselves in a Mis. 
take. 1758 S. Havwazo Serm. iv. 114, I readily own myself 
ataloss, 28275 W. H. Iretann Scesbieomante 256 ‘To the 
labours of Wa Calta, the rising generation will own 
Itself highly indebted. 1848 Scorr /. I. Perth xix, Sur- 
prised at last into owning thyself'a woman, 

(¢) with off, clause (rarely fn/). 

1665 Prevs Diary 31 Oct., She would not owne that ever 
she did get any of it without book. 1718 Laoy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to C'tess of Afar 28 Aug., 1 hope yon will 
own I have made good use of my time. 2745 Euiza Hey. 
wood Female Spect. No. 14 (1748) 111. 70 You will here- 
after own to be guilty of an injustice ae will be ashamed 
of. 1760 C. Jouxston CArysal (1777) TN.70 What the chief 
commanders.. owned to have reserved for each of themselves. 
1873 Hewes Antu. & Jfast. v.(1875) 115, 1 own to you that 
I have a great fear of the damage that ridicule might do. 

b. intr. To confess (fo something). 

1776 Gauricn in G. Colman's Posth. Lett, (1820) 324 Jewel 
one owns to a treaty, but no bargain yet struck. 1814 
Byron Wes. (1832) TIL. 39 He owns to having reprinted 
some sheets [etc.}. 1853 Miss Vonce ffeir Aedelyfeiv, He 
owns to disliking the Doctor. 1869 J. Martssrau £ss, 11, 14 
We own to a feeling of shame and grief, when we find (ete.]. 

e@. To own up: to make a full admission or 
confession (csp. when challenged or pressed); to 
confess frankly, (zr. with or without ¢o, or with 


obj. clause.) collog. 
31880 Teottore Duke's Children xxxv, If you own up ina 
nial sort of way the House will forgive anything. 1883 
tLMoua Mongols xxiit. 285 1f his two companions ia accusa- 
tion would not own up, he would take the responsibility of 
the loss. 1889 M. E. Witkins /ndep. Thinker in Far-away 
Melody (1891) 146 Then I asked him, an’ he owned up it 
was so. 1890 Boson (U.S.) Frat. az May 1/6 On being 
arrested he owned up to his crime. 

6. spec. ta. trans, To acknowledge as due (to a 
person). Obs. -rare. 

Perh, an error for owe: see Owe v, 2. 2 

1860 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comtn. 43 He must take his othe 
to owne him his faith and obeidience. 1699 Bentiev Phal, 
Pref, 6, I said enough to make any Person of common 
7 and Ingeouity have owa'd me thanks for preventing 

im from doing a very ill Action, 


+ b. To acknowledge as due to oneself, to hold 


as deserved or merited; to meril, deserve. rare. 
1643 Lo. Fatxtann, etc. /n/fallibslily (1646) 108 Guilt 
enongh to owne that severity. J 
ce, To acknowledge as having supremacy, au- 
thority, or power over one; to profess, or yield, 
obedience or submission to (a snperior, a power, etc.). 
1695 Brackmora Pr, Arth.t. 55 The Prince of Darkness 
owns the Conquerour, And yields his Empire to a mightier 
Pow'r. ¢17og9 Prior First Hymn Callimachus 2 Man 
owns the power of kings: and kings of Jove. 1814 Suz.uev 
Sunmer-evening Churcky, ii, Silence and twilight... breathe 
their spells.. Light, sound, and motion own the potent sway. 
2870 Eviveston Hymn, ' The day Thon gavest'v, Till all 


Thy creatures own Thy sway. 2874 Green Short fist. 
i, § 3. 23 Wessex owned his overlordship as it had owned 
that of Oswald. 


Own, owne, obs. forms of ONE nzemeral adj. 

+Ow-nnge. Obs. rare. [f. Own v. + -A0E.] 
The fact of owning, ownership, . 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 148 All my commendations 
and titles of dignitie (if I haue, at feast, any in owneage). 
fbjd. 198, 1 challenge that vnto me by right of ownage, 
which the Atheniens..made ouer with assurance to Codrus, 
1633 T. Aoams £xp. 2 Peter iii. 10 A general distinction 
of ownages was added hy the law of nations. 

Ownco, ownche, obs. forms of Ounce. 


OWNNESS. 


Ownded, Owndynge, Owndy: see Ounn-, 

Owndir, obs. form of UNDER. 

Owned (61nd), Af/.a.  [f. Own v. + -zp1,] 

1. Possessed, held as one’s own aren 

Often in comb., as American-, British-, Chinese- foreign. 
ovened : employer-, government. ‘privately-owned. 

1628 Gaure /'ract. The. (1 \“407 Seated in his owned, 
and earned Throne. 1863 Adi Yr, Round 18 July 488/t 
Owned horses take cold, throw out splints or curbs. 1899 
Daily News 24 Nov. 3/3 Occupying an employer-owned 
cottage, with no other available bouse in case the tenant 
for any offence loses work and home. 

2. Acknowledged, 

1674 N. Fainpax Bulk 4 Selo. 178 A more owned truth 
than that which this ts bronght tostrengthen. 1827 Soutury 
Lett. (2856) 1V. 49 Theirs is an owned language. 

Owner (funa1), Forms: a. 4 o3enere, 
5 ownere, (5 ownour, 5-6 owener), 5- owner. 
8. 5 awoner, (awenner), 5-7 awner, (7 awiner). 
(f, Own v. +-ER1.J One who owns or holds some- 
thing as his own; n proprietor; one who has the 
rightful claim or title to a thing (thongh be may 
not be in possession). . 

1340 Ayers. 37 Zuych is be renne..of ham of religion 
byep oeneres, uor hi behotep to libbe wylb]-oute o fa 
1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) VI. 345 Diages.. Beeb now 
more i-wasted in glotenye and outrage of honnres {v. r7. 
Ouners, owneres, Z. possessorum}. 1434 Rolls of f'arit. WV. 
32 The seide Merchaontz, .aweners of the seid Merchaun- 

Isez. ¢ 1489 Pliampion Corr, 84 The awenners of the same 
cattell. 1498 Act 7 Hen, Vii c.2 § § Suche persona as 
the same feoffoure or ownonr shall depute and assigne. gga 
Aar. Hamicton Catech. (1884) 24, ] am thair only awner, 
Lord and maister. 1598 Suans. Merry IW, v. v. 64 Worthy 
the Owner, and the Owner it. 1631 Vyarnghamre Sess. Ree. 
in Ritchie CA, St. Baldred (1880) 226 The awiners of the 
seittis wer not willing heirto. 1782 Miss Buanay Cectiia x. 
iv, She now lived uponan estate of which she no longer was 
the owner. 1844 Wittiaxs Aeal Prof. (1877) 17 No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands, He can only hold an 
estate in them. 

b. attrib, and Comé. 

1885 Datly News 14 Oct. 6/1 The owner vote must be 
given at inunicipal elections. 1891 /did. 10 Jan. 3/1 Where 
that which the d of Agriculture call ‘owner-farming ‘ ia 
common, 

Ownerless (éxnoalés), a. [f. prec. + -LEss.] 
Having no owner, wifhout an owner. 

1806 W. 'Tavior in Aan. Kev. 1V. 227 A maroon gypsey- 
like population of ownerless negroes. 1863 Sat. Rev, 
24 June 7957/2 Inconveniences arising from owncerless dogs. 
1886 J. Ene Heir of Ages 11, xxiii. 89 She will turn out to 
be heiress of long-forgotten and ownerless millions. 

Ownership (onaifip).  [f. as prec. + -sitP.] 
The fact or state of being an owner; legal right of 
possession; property, proprietorship, dominion. 

1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut. axzix. 235 One that hath but 
onely the laying out of them, and not the ownership of them. 
1652 Nerouam tr. Sefden (ti//e) Of the Dominion, or Owner- 
ship of the Sea. 183a Austin Jeritpr. (1879) 1. xiv. 383 
Ownership or Property may be described accurately enough 
in the following manner: ‘the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner, or to an extent, which, though it 
is not eae is indefinite’, 1863 Fawcett Pol. Ezon, 
1, vi. (1876) 192 ‘There are many advantages associated with 
the ownership of land. attrié, 1880 Daily News 6 Nov. 
5/6 1f allowance for ownership votes were made, the majority 
of voters were with him. 

Ownest, obs. erron. form of Honest a. 

+tOw-nhede, Obs. rare. [f. Own a. + -hede 
-HEAD.] Right of possession ; ownership. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 16/1 An Awnhede, profprietas. 

Ownhood (@nbnd). ff. Own a. + -noop: 
rendering Behmen’s efgenheit.] The condition of 
being, or considcring oneself, one’s will, etc. as 
one’s own or at one’s own disposal ; also (in quol. 


1856) selfhood. 
2649 J. Eltuustons} tr. Behmen's Ef. x. § 4. 111 Who- 
soever will attain to Divine contemplation and feeling 
within himselfe; he must mortify the Antichrist in his soute, 
and depart from all ownehood of the will. [So passin.) 2691 
E. Tavior Behmen's Theos. Philos. 369 What he possesseth 
as anownhood. 2856 R. A. Vaucuan Mystics viit. vill. (1860) 
II. 93 With Behmen, ..redemption is our deliverance from the 
restless isolation of Self, or Ownhood, and our return to 
union with God. /bid.238 The proprium, or ownhood of 
every angel, ally or man, is only evil. 1893 J. Pursroro 
Loyalty to Christ V1. 297 Only through the extinction of 
all ownhood, can yon become channels of the Father's 
oniversal sympathies. ‘ 

Owning (Genin), 25/. 55. [-1nG1.] The nction 
of the verb Own. (Now rare exc. a3 gerund.) 

1, Possession, bolding of property. 

2340 [see Owner). 1580 Hottyzano Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Proprieté §& appertenance, proprietic or owning. 1607 
Hreron Wks. . 194 Although the heire ..come to the 
owning and fingering of that which bee hath prepared. 
16s7 W. Dinuncuam in Sir F. Vere's Comm. Pref. Aiv, 
ies hE the owning and possession of Major-General 

ippon. . 

2. Acknowledgement, conntenancing, etc. 

¢ 1610 [see Own v. 4). 1654 Cromwett Sf. 12 Sept. In 
Carlyle, Some owning of your call. 2695 Locks Xcas. Chr. 
(RJ, The ownlng, and profession of one God. 1701 Lye 
Chas. 1. 71 Too great an owning of the Scots. 

Ownness (dunjnés). [f. Owna. +-NEss.] | The 
fact or quality of being one's own or peculiar to 
oneself. a 

1642 R. Haanis Serm. Luke xviii. 6-8. 32 Gods 
are some way his owne; and that Ow. 

1838 Casiyis Afisc. (1872) Vt. 97 Napoleon.. 


OWSELL. 


ness of impulse and insight .. with his originality. 1873 
Mrs. Watney Other Girls xviii. (1876) 254, 1 would have 
rooms for them here, that they shonld feel the own-ness of. 


Owns, ownsce, obs. forms of OuNcE sé. 
Ownself, erroneous writing of own self, after 
himself, Care : see SELF. 
1633 Geraro Part. Descr. Somerset (1900) 26 Hated of 
all, and hateful to their kinred and ownselves. 1646 Futter 
Wounded Conse. (1841) 322 Every man is best judge of his 
ownself, if he be his ownself, 
Owrance, variant form of OWERANCE Oés. 
Owre, obs. f. Hous, Ore 2, Our, URE, Your. 
Owre, Owre-, (in comb.), obs. and northern 
form of Over, OVER.-. 
+ Owreke, var. of AWREAK v., to avenge. Obs. 
exnog Lay. 4402 To o-wreken pe uppon Beline. 
Ows, obs. f. Us. Owse, Owsey, obs. ff. OozE, 


Oozy a. Owsel(i, -ille, -le, -yl, obs. ff. OvzEL. 
+ Ow'sell. Obs. rare. [Etymology and sense 


obscure.] 
1609 J. Metton Stxefold Politician v. 73 Neither the 
touch of conscience, nor the seuse..of any religion, ener 
drewe these into that damaahle and vntwineahle traine and 
owsell of perdition. : 
Owsen, owssoen, dial. ff. oxen, pl. of Ox. 
[Ow-ser. A misprint for oxse, Ooze 56.1 2, per- 


petuated in various Dicts. 

[1688 R. Hotme Arvstoury ut. 350/2 A Tanners Pooler, or 
Poler .. is .. to stir up the Ouse, or Bark and Water.) 1704 
Dict, Rust., Pooler, or Poler; itisan Instrument used about 
Tanners Pits, wherewith they stir up the Ouser [ed. 1726 
Owser], or Bark and Water. 1715 Kersey, Owser, the Bark 
and Water, in a ‘anner's Pit 1730°6 in Bai.ey (folio). 
1775 Asu, Owser .., the mixture of bark and water in a 
tanpit. 1823 in Craaa Technol. Dict. 11. ete.) 

Owt, Owt-, Owte- (in comb.) : see OvT, Ovt-. 

Owt/(e, obs. forms of OucHT. 

Owtake, Owtane: see OUT-TAKE, -TAKEN. 

Owtas, Owter, Owth, Owtrage (owte- 
rage), Owtray, Owtred, etc.: see Ovtas, 
Outer, OutH, OuTRace, OUTRAY, OUTRED, etc. 

Owtherquedauncee, erron. f. OUTRECULDANCE. 

Owtour, owttour, obs. forms of OuT-OVER. 

Owtouth, obs. Sc. form of oufouth, OuTWITH. 

Owtsept, Owtt, obs. variants of Ourcerr, Out, 

Owul, Owur, Owyn, obs. ff. AwL, Our, Your, 
Over. Owyr, obs. f. Hour, Over. 

Owze, obs. form of Ooze. 

Ox (eks). Forms: 1 oxa, 2-7 oxe, 4, 7—- 0x, 
(5 hox, 6 oxce), 7- (north, and Sc.) owee, owse. 
fl. { oxan, (cexen, exen), 2- oxen, (3 ocsen, 
oxene, 4-6 -in, -yn, -yne, 5 -one, exin, exon, 6 
oxeson), worth. and Se. 6 oussin, 7- owsen, 
owasen, ousen, &. 4-6 oxes, (4 -is, 5 -ya). 
(Com. Teut.: OE. oxa wk. masc. = OF ris. oxa, 
OS. ohso (MLG., LG. osse, MDu. osse, Du. os), 
OHG. okso (MHG. ofse, Ger. ochse), ON. uxe, 
oxe (Sw., Da. oxe), Goth. auhsa:—OTent. *ohs-n- 
t—pre-Teut. *ésén- (found also in Welsh ych, 
pl. yehynt, Skr. sekshdn). 

Ox is the only word in general Eng. use which retains the 
orig. plural -¢2, OE. -a, of the weak declension. An older 
umlaut pl. aren, exen occorsin O.Northamb., whence app. 
extn, exon in isthe. A new pl. ores occurs 14-16th c., but 
has not survived. The genitive sing. ores for ora” appears 


in Lindisf. Gosp. With the northern owse, owssex, cf. Da. 
and Flem. os, ossen.] 


1. The domestic bovine qnadruped (sexually dis- 
tinguished as dz//and cow); in common use, applied 
to the male castrated and used for draught purposes, 


or reared to serve as food. 

Often with a word prefixed indicating hreed, use, etc., as 
Devon, domestic, draught, Herefordshire ox, 
¢Bas Vess. Ps. viii. 8 Scep and oxan..and netenn feldes, 
cee Lindisf/. oe John ii 14 Bebyegendo exen & scipo. 
oid. Luke Pref. lv, Mid hisseno oxes. /bid. Wiii, Asales 
odde oxes, a 1000 Riddles xxiii. 13 (Gr.), Swa hine oxa na 
teah ne esna megen ne fat hengest. 1or6-20 Charter 
oY Godwine in Thorpe Cod, Digi. IV. 10 Prittiz oxna and 
twentiz cuna, and tyn hors. @ 1100 O. £. Chron. an. 1085 
An oxe ne an co ne an swin nes belyfon. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, 
Flom, 195 Half hnndre jiokes of ocsen. c1ago S, Eng. Leg. 
I, 39/169 Finde 3e mowen bere Oxene and Bolen. @ 1300 
Cursor Af. 6745 (Cott,) Oxen [v. 7. oxin] five for an he pai. 
{bid. 11272 And be child... Lai in crib tnix ox and ass. 1375 
Barsour &ruce x. 388 [He] has left all his oxyne ont, ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 568 Fro po proude exin, pat with flamys of 
fyre han so furse hete, e¢1q20 Padlad, on Husb. 1. 513 For 
vehe yok of exon in thi plongh. a1qqo Sir Degrev. 147 
Housbondas..He lent hem oxone and wayne Of his owne 
store, ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 757/41 Hic ef hee 
bos, a hox, 1483 Cath. Angl. 49/1 A Buse for a noxe, 
bocetum, crgir rst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb) Introd. 28/2 
Ther bynde they ther oxeson with Arabie gold about ther 
hornes, and erys, e¢rsso Anprew Noble Ly/é t. xiv. Cj, 
A bull lyueth .xv. yere, and a oxce .xx. yere. 15 
Datayete tr. Lestie's Hist. Scot. 1.29 margin, Ky Oussin 
and wylde bullis, 1607 Torsenn our-f Beasts (1658) 197 
If the hlond be fallen into an Oxens legs, it must be let 
forth. a 1653 Goucr Con. Feb, 11. vii. (1655) 134 An oxes 
ating of the corn. 1667 Mitton P. Z. xt. 647 A herd of 
Beeves, faire Oxen and faire Kine. 1671 Satmon Sya, Mfed. 
tr, Ixxxi. 707 Mix with it a little Gall of Oxe. 1683 G. 
Meaiton Vorks. Dial. eal D.S. No. 76) Ta see me Ow: 
dead at me feet. 19725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s. v.,"A Bull. 
Calf gelt in Time becomes an Ox. 1792 Burns ALy Ain 
Kind Dearie O, Owsen frae the field come down. 


1825 
Brockett WV, C, Gloss., Ousen, Owsen, oxen, 


1870 Bryant 
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Iiad \. 1x. 289 Many a slow-paced ox with curving horns 
They slew. ” 

B. 1388 Wrewur 1 ings i as THe..offride oxis [1382 oxen] 
and fatte thingis. — Ace/us, xxii.2. 1390 Gowrr Cox/, 11. 63 
In stede of Oxes He let do yoken grete foxes, 1426 Lypc. 
De Guil, Pilgr. (E. E. T. S451 Hane my pasture ther with 
Rude Oxys. 1542 Beco Potation for Leni F, He should 
restore and gyue hym fyue oxes for an oxe. 


2. Zool. Any beast of the bovine family of rumi- 
nants, inclnding the domestic European species, the 
‘wild oxen’ preserved in certain parks in Britain, 


the buffalo, bison, gaur, yak, musk-ox, etc. 

With distinctive prefixed word: Aserican ox, the Ameri- 
can bison or buffalo; Cage ox, Bos caffer; Galla ox, the 
sanga of the Galla country; Grunting ox, the yak; /ndian, 
Brahmin, or Dwarf ox, the Zebu (J. indicus); Mush oz, 
a ruminant of arctic America, Ovtbos moscha tus. 

crooo AELF2aic Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 118/39 Budbalus, 
wilde oxa. 1388 Wveur Deut. xiv. s An hert,a capret,a 
wielde oxe [/x/g. bubalam]}. 1607 Torseu Four, Beasts 
(1658) 53 The name Zos, or an Oxe as we say in English, 
is the most vulgar and ordinary pame for Bugils, Bulls, 
Cows, Buffes, aud all great cloven-footed horned heasts. 
1611 Biare Dext. xiv. 5 The Pygarg, and the wilde oxe 
[Vulg. orygem}, and the chamois. 1744 A. Doars //ud- 
son's Bay 4x The American Oxen, or Beeves, have a large 
Bunch spon their Backs, 1785 tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist, 
VI. 240 The Zeha, or Dwarf Ox, 1816 Brackenrince 9rni. 
Voy. Missouri 175 The hump in a large ox, is about a foot 
in length. 1836 Penay Cyci. VI. 378/2 The small _Ilindoo 
ox with a hump on the chine, and the African Cape ox. 
1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 269 None. .are so remarkable as the 
Zebu or Brahmin Ox. did. § 27x The Musk-Ox, which 
is an inhabitant of the coldest regions of North America, 
1860 Gosse Rom, Nat. Hist. 119 The gaur, the gayall, and 
other great wild oxen of India.  /éfd. 203 In the forests 
of Lithnania there yet linger a few herds of another enormons 
ox..the European bison. 

3. transf. An ancient coin bearing a representa- 
tion of an ox; also attvib., as ox-coin, -unit. 

1607 TorseLL peace Beasts (1658) 53 The Cryer in every 
publick spectacle made proclamation, that he which deserved 
well, should be rewarded with an Oxe, (meaning a piece of 
mony having that impress upon it). 1892 1. Taytoa in 
Academy 10 Sept. 220/2 These ox coins to which Pollox 
refers have been identified with certain silver coins with a 
bull's bead struck in Enboea. /éfd., We most therefore 
take the valne of the ox in Delos at, two silver drachmas. 
/bid., The theory of a universal ox-nnit of 130 grains of gold 
is.. difficult to reconcile with such evidence as we possess, 


4. fig. +a. A fool; esp. in phr. to make an ox of 


(any one). Obs. 

1566 ApLincTon Apuleius go He by and by (heing made a 
very oxe) lighted a candle, 1598 Suaks. Merry Hv. v. 126 
Fai. 1 do hegin to perceiue that ] am made an Asse, Ford, 
I, and an Oxe too. 1606 — 77. & Cr, v. i. 65 Hee is 
both Asse and Oxe, 1640 H. Mitt Night Search 126 At 
last he findes she made an Oxe of him, ; 

b. The black ox, misfortune, adversity.; old age: 
in proverb, the black ox has trod on (his, etc.) foot, 

1546 J. Heywoon Prov, (1867) 14 The black oxe had not 
trode on his nor hirfoote. 158 Muncaster Positions xxxvi. 
(1887) 139 Till the blacke oxe tread vpon his toes, and neede 
make him trie what mettle he ismade of. 1591 Lvty Sappho 
iv. li, She was a pretie wench, .. now crowes foote is on 
her eye, & the black oxe hath troad on her foote. @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., The black Ox has not trod 
upon his Foot, of one that has not been Pinch’d with Want, 
or been Hard pot to it. 1748 Ricuaapson Clarissa (1811) I. 
344 The common poree of wild oats, and black oxen, and 
snch-like were qualifiers. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 1. iv. 171 
The ‘hlack ox’ trod on the fairy foot of my light-hearted 
cousin Fan, F 

5. attrib. and Comb. (In some of these the P; 
oxen also occurs.) a. Appositive, in sense ‘ male’ 
(cf. BuLL 56.1 9), as ox-calf, ox-stirk; attrib, of 
or pertaining to an ox or oxen, bovine, as ox- 
-blood, -dung, fair, flesh, -gul, -hoof, -market, 
skin, -team, -track; drawn or worked by an ox 
or oxen, as ox-cart, -convoy, -plough, -sled, 
-transport, wagon, -wain; for the use, equipment, 
housing, etc., of an ox or oxen, as ox-bell, -boose, 
-close, -common, -goad, -lays, -loom, -pasture, -prod, 
-rung, -shoe, -whip, -yoke; b. objective and obj. 
genitive, as ox-bulchering, -driver, -driving, -hunl- 
ing, -loosing, -roasling, -slayer, -whitentng, -wor- 
ship; instrumental, as ox-drawn (also oxen-drawz), 
-fed adjs.; similative and parasynthetle, as ox-size ; 
ox-faced, -horned, jawed, -red, ~shaped adjs. 

1707 Curios. Husb. & Gard. 350 Feed them with *Ox-Blood. 
1674 Ray WV. C. Words 36 An *Ox-bo0se: an Ox-stall, or 
Cow-stall. @ 1849 H. Covzaines £ss. (1851) 11. 23 The sheep 
and *ox-bntchering, at which the Homeric heroesare soexpert. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. ex{i]. (MS. Bodl) If 
288/2 The *oxe calfe hatte Vitulns, 1523 Fitznean. //wsb. 
§ 67 It is tyme to gelde his oxen calues in the olde of the 
mone, whan they be .x. or .xx. dayes olde. ¢1830 Glouc. 
Farm Rep.17_in Libr, Uses, Knowl, Husb. 1, Six ox- 
calves of the Hereford breed, 1877 M. M. Grant Sun. 
Mfaid i, And then emerged..an “*ox-cart. 1546 Vés. 
Chantry Surv, (Surtees, 91) 113, Parkes, purockes, and the 
*oxcloses, 1641 in J. Merrill rst, Aresbury, Mass. (1880) 
19 Three hundred acres of upland inclosed for an *ox 
common. ¢ 1820 S. Rocers /taly, Como 47 Wains *oxen- 
drawn, 1900 Dove Boer Wari. 9 In their huge ox-drawn 
waggons..they had vehicles and homes and forts all in one, 
1870 Bavant /tiad 1, vu 188 Beating them with an_*ox- 
driver's goad. 1572 Mascau. Plant, § Graff: (1592) 43 Coner 
it with *Oxe dunge. 1483 Cath. Angl. 265/1 An “Gxfayre 
..docus vbt boues venduntur. 1803 Edin, Rev, WU. 132 
{Animals} which the ‘ox-fed rustic never molests, 1611 
Bare Fudg. iii, 31 Shamgar..which slew .. sixe hundred 
men with an *oxe goad [1535 Coveroatr Oxes gadd), 
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1658 RowLanp Mou/et's Theat. Ins, 1023 They set in the 
utmost void places “Ox-hoofs, Hogs-hoofs, or old cast things 
that are hollow. 1850 Mrs, Baowsinc Prom, Bound Poems 
I. 166 Hearest thou what the *ox-horned maiden saith? 
1761 Ann, Keg. uu. ae chief employment at first was 
*ox-hunting, 1603 Bazton Wonders worth Hearing (1879) 
v2 Thon olde mangy, fiery faced, bottle nosed, horse lipped, 
Ox Iawed rascall. 1701 in K. Stenart By Allan Water iii, 
oer 73 Item the caldron and *oxen-looms £2, 1837 
Wueetwricnt tr. Aristophanes 1. 275 Is it *ox-loosing time, 
orlater? 1634 Baereton J'raz, (Chetham) 61, I saw a late 
erected *ox-market. 1483 Cath, Angl, 265/2 An *Oxe 
pasture, dovarium, 1815 § m Js Sincrair Syst. Husd, Scot. 
% 371 Old oS. certainly feeds large cattle hetter. In 
Northumberland it is the ox pasture. 1523 Fitzuean. J/xsd, 
§ 6 In some places, an *oxe-ploughe is better than a horse- 
plore 1765 A. Dickson /reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 177 The 
am..may be made shorter in a two-horse plough, or an 
ox-plough, E. Aaxoio £4. Asia 10 His slate of *ox- 
ted sandal-w 1817 Coanerr Pol. Reg. 8 Feb. 162 
After all the *ox-roasting and temple-bnilding in com- 
memoration of that glorions triumph. 1875 Ksicur Diced, 
Afech, sv. An *ox-shoe consists of a flat piece of iron with 
five or six holes near its outer margin to receive as many 
flat-headed nails. 1892 Browninc Fifine Ixxvii, Swell out 
your frog the right *ox-size. 1809 A. Henay Trav. 265 We 
were obliged to wrap onrselves..in *ox-skins, which the 
traders call huffalo-robes, 1483 Cath. Angl. 265/2 An *Oxe 
slaer, dovteida. 188a Fisxe in Harfer's Mag. Dec. 122/1 
There were the ox-cart for summer and the *ox-sled for 
winter. 1gso Knaresborough Wilts (Surtees) 1. 59 One 
*oxe stirke of one yere olde, 1573 Tussxa Husé. xvii. (1878) 
36 For *oxteeme and horseteeme, in plongh for to go. 1895 
Catholic Mag. Aug. 200 It was put into an *ox-waggon, 
18z0 H, Mattuews Diary of [uvalid (ed, 2) 18 Abundance 
| of *ox-wains, 1831 J. Macovern in Blackw. Mag. Nov. 
| 752/2 With a good rattan or Mauritius "ox whip. 1650 
Fuirer eae 1y. vii. r29 Others. .conceive *Oxe-worship 
in Egypt of far greater antiquity. 1573 “Oxyokes [see Ox- 
Bow 1]. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 244/t In the Cart- 
House. Oxeyokes, Horse Collars. 
6. Special comb.: ox-antelope, a bovine antelope; 
} in the Revised Version (Atm. xxiii, 22) a marginal 
| reading for ‘wild ox’, rendering Heb. on. r°ém 
| (Sunicorn’ in 1611), identified as Bos primigentus; 
| oxback, in phr. on oxback, sitting or riding on 
| an ox; ox-ball: sce quot.; ox-beef, the flesh of 
| the ox used as food; ox-bile = ox-gall; ox-biter, 
| a bird: (2) = ox-pecker, q.v.; (6) U.S. the cow- 
| bird, Avolobrus ater or M. pecoris; ox-bot, the 
larva of the gad-fly, infesting the skin of cattle; 
ox-bot fly, the fly producing this larva; ox-boy, 
a boy who tends oxen; a cowboy; ox-brake: 
see quot.; ox-coin (see 3 above); toxen and 
kine (also kye), a local name of some sea-fowl, 
as the ruff, Afachetes Pugnax, or the dunlin, Tringa 
alpina; ox-feather (humorous), the ‘horn’, as 
the symbol of cuckoldry: cf. dd?s feather (BULL 
11b); ox-feller (jocve/ar), a butcher; ox-fence, & 
pbs fence to confine cattle; sfec. one consisting 
of a hedge with a stout railing on one side, and 
(often) a ditch on the other; hence ox-fenced 
adj.; ox-filah, a S, American sea-fish; ox-fly, 
ox gad-fly, the gad-fly or bot-fly, Qistrus Lovis; 
ox-foot, (a) the foot of an ox, esp. as used 
to make ox-foot jelly; (b) (see quot. 1730-6); 
ox-gall, the gall of the ox, used for cleansing 
purposes, also in painting and pharmacy; so ox- 
gall-stone; ox-god, Apis, the sacred bnill of the 
_ Egyptians; + ox-grass (-gi7se), pasturage for an 
ox; ox-heart a., heart-shaped and of unusual 
size ; applied esp. toa variety of cherry ; alsoas sd. ; 
+ ox-hunger, the disease Bulimy or Dog-hunger; 
oxland = OxcGanc; also, plough-land; oxman, 
a man who looks after oxen, a herdsman; ox- 
money, 4 tax levied on oxen; ox-noble, a variety 
of potato; ox-pecker, the genus Buphaga of 
African birds, feeding on the parasitic larva that 
infest the hide of cattle (Craig 1848); also called 
beef-eater; ox-penny = ox-money;, + ox-pith, the 
marrow of the ox’s bones; ox-rail = ox-fence; 
ox-ray, a fish, the large horned ray, Cepha- 
loptera giorna (Cuvier); ox-rein: see quot.; Ox- 
runner, a kind of rnnner for a sleigh; ox-sole 
| (¢rish), the whiff, a flat fish; ox-spavin: see 
| quot.; ox-stone, a name for jade; ox-vomit, 
corruption of 122 vontica (dial.); ox-warble, (@) 
the tumonr or swelling in the back of an ox caused 
by theox-fly; (4) the gad-fly prodncing this; oxyard, 
a measure of land (? =ox/and). See also OXBANE, 
-BOW, -CHEEK, -EYE, -GANG, -GATE, “HARROW, clc. 
2857 Livinostone 7rav. iv. 75 That I might be able to 
visit Sebituane on *ox-back, 185: STerNaERG Dial. North. 
_ampt, (E. D. D.), *Ox-bail, a round, hairy ball often found 
in the stomach of an ox. 1590 Suaxs. Jfids. N. 1. 1. 197 
Bot. ..Your name I beseech yousir? Afus. Mustard-seede. 
.. Bot, .,That same cowardly gyantlike *Oxe-beefe hath 
denonred many a gentleman of your honse. 1819 BRANOE 
Man. Chem. 440*Ox-hile. this secretion [etc.}. 18x6 Hexr¥ 
Elem, Chem. Vi. 438 When submitted to heat, ox-bile.. 
deposits a portion of coagulated matter. 1885 J. CoaveLt 
in Harper's Mag. Feb. 420/1 The red-beaked *ox-biters 
(Buphaga erythrorhynca), more Ponta as rhino- 
ceros-hirds, “1841 Axeyel. Brit, (ed. 7) XXI. 627 The Ox: 
bot, Estrus bovis,..is a cuticular insect, the eggs being 
deposited externally in the skin of cattle, r86z ‘T. W. 
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Waars fnsects injur. Vegetation vii. (ed. 3) 634 The mag- 
ots..of the Céstrus bovis, or *ox bot-fly, live in large open 
Cid the backs of cattle, 1573 Tussea ffs. Ixit (1878) 
143 The *oxboy as ill is as hee, Or worser, if worse may be 
found, 1875 Kuicnt Dict. Meck.,*Ox-brake, The ox-brake 
resembles that used for shoeing refractory horses. 160% 
Carew Cornwall 35 Amongst the fitst sort, we reckon the., 
Sea-larkes, "Oxen and Kine, Scapies, Puffins, Pewets. 1623 
Wiaitaovanr Mew/foundland 8 There are also Godwits, 
Curlewes, and a certaine kinde of fowle that are called Oxen 
and Kine. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 680 The Dunlin..in 
connexion therewith Mr. Harting ..reasonably refers Oxen- 
and-kine, by which name some apparently small wildfow! 
were of old times known in the west country. 1615 Swetnam 
Arratgnm. Wom, (1880) p. xxv, She will make thee weare 
nn “Oxe feather in thy cap. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Mystics 
(1860) [. 28 Me stands aloof..when grave doctors shake 
hands with “ox-fellers. 1829 Sporting Alag. XXIAII. 372 
Many ‘ox-fencesand two rasping brooks. 1875 ‘StoNeHENcE’ 
Brit, Sports 1. ut. iii, § 3. 160 Horses and men make light of 
ox-fences, brooks, or gatés in the first frenzy of their charges. 
185x Fraser's Mag. XLV. $9 The *ox-fenced pastures of 
Leicestershire. a164x Sta W. Monson Naval Tracts vi. 
(1704) Balt The *Ox-Fish,..esteem'd above all Fishes 3..it 
eats. like Beef. 1601 Hottano Pliny I. 39: The little 
grubs or worms whereof come the “oxe-flies. 2809 W. 
laving Anickeré. (1861) 235 Victory, in the likeness of 
a gigantic ox-fly, sat perched upon the cocked hat of the 
allant Stayvesant. 1730-36 Bartey (folio), *O-x/eet (in 
orses) Is said of a horse when the horn of the hind-feet 
cleaves just in the middle of the fore-part of the hoof from 
the coronet to the shoe. 1887 I. R. Lady's Ranche Life 
Montana sg My next venture was pancakes; and the crown- 
ing success, “ox-fool jelly, r80x Binctsy 4 ater, Brog, (1813) 
U1. 304 The *ox gad-fly. 2799 G. Smirn Laboratory l. 98 
Take ‘ox-gall..and some water; mix together and with it 
rab your gold or silver. 1816 J. Smite Panorama Sc. § 
Art II. 766 This ink will easily mark the transparent paper, 
if mixed with a little ox-gall. 1863-71 Warts Dict, Chem, 
I. 588 "Ox gall-stones consist mainly of cholochrome, cholic 
acid, and choloidic acid, with small_portions of cholesterin. 
1610 Heauny St. Aug. Citic of God 663 All adored this 
*Oxe-god. 1568 JVilis § inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835)297, J gine 
vnto my sernant Will™ Sparrow an *oxe girse [=grass] 
yerelye in the Millfielde. 1846 J. Baxrea Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) Ul. a5 *Ox-heart yellow [turnip]. 1870 LoweLt 
Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879) 442 And pulled the pulpy ox- 
hearts, 1884 Ror Wat. Ser. Story ix, The moist sultriness 
»-finished the ox-heart cherries. 16x3 Bincnam Xenophon 
1, One, who had experience, told him, that it was a plaine 
*Oxe-hunger, and that they would immediatly stand vp, if 
they had any thing to eat. 12387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) it. 
7 Danegel «spat was pre lees of eneriche bonata terre, 
at is, of eneriche *oxeland. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire 
(1892) 135, viij acres make an Oxelande.. viij oxelandes make 
a ploweland..x plowlands make a knightes flee. 1663 in 
S. L, Bailey fist, Sh. Andover, Mass, (1880) 13 All those 
my two parcells of oxland or ploughing ground on tho 
westerly side of ye Shawshin river. c1830 Glouc. Farm 
Rep. 19 in Libr, Usefx, Knowl. Husb, (UT, Three *ox-men 
to work the oxen, 1616 Afanch. Crt, Leet Rec, (1885) 11. 
333 Paide to Mr. Houlte..’oxe money for his masters pro- 
vision of howsehould. 18xa Hiaaeat Descr. Shetl. Isles 
32 All landholders..pay the ox and sheep money... The 
average of scat, watlle, and ox money, is said to be about 84, 
sterling. 1799 A. Younc Agric. Surv. Linc. 145 Kidneys do 
not take from the soil so much as *ox-nobles. 1793 Stadist. 
Acc, Scot, VU. 583 The parish also pays to Sir Thomas 
Dundas, the superior, for scatt, wattle, and “ox-penny. 
w8aa Hianert Descr. Sheti, [sles (1891) 68 (E.D.D.). 2604 
Maaston Malcontent 11. ii, Distild *oxe-pith [cf. 1614 J. 
Tavioa Sculler Ep, xxxii, Pith that grows 1' the ox’s chine], 
1844 Ata. Smitn Adv. Afr. Ledbury (1856) 1. xx. 355 The 
embankment... beyond the *ox-rails 1860-5 Coucn Srit, 
Fisher, °Ox Ray, horned Ray. 1858 Simmonos Trade 
Dict., “Ox-reims, narrow strips of ees hide, about 9 
feet long, extensively used in the Cape colony for halters 
for horses, for passing round the horns, close to the head, of 
dranght oxen, to keep them together, 1835 C. F. Horrman 
Winter ix West 1. 295 Our sleigh [was] a low clumsy 
pine box on a pair of “ox-runners. 1747-41 CHAMaEas 
Creiopadia s.v. Spavin, *O.x-Spavin, which is a callous 
tumour, at the bottom of the ham, on the inside; hard as a 
bone, and very painful. 1877 F. G. Lee Géoss. Liturg, 
Terms 167 Fade, a mineral of a greenish colour; sometimes 
termed ‘*ox-stone . 1772 T. Simrson Vermin-Ktller 3 Mix 
up a little flour with honey, and a little *ox-vomit till it 
comestun paste. 1887 Datly News 3 May 3/6 Miss Orme- 
rod has issued another warning on the subject of *ox-warble, 
a pest that is doubly injurious, for the warble maggots.. hy 
the holes they leave in the hides, lessen Lhe valne of the latter 
tothe tanner. 1897 Afer. of Tennyzon 1. i 1 To Margaret 
his wife he devises one *ox-yard of land. 


_,¥: In names of plants (in some of which ox-, 
like ‘horse-’ in similar use, denotes a coarse or 
large species, or means ‘eaten by’ or ‘fit for oxen’): 
ox-balm, the N. American plant, Collinsonta 
canadensts; also called horse-balm (Miller Plané-n, 
1884); ox-berry, (2) the Black Bryony or 
Lady’s Seal, Zamezs communis; (6) the fruit of 
the Wake-Robin, Arum maculatum; ox-daisy 
= Ox-eye daisy; ox-heal or -heel, Bear’s-foot or 
Fetid Hellebore, /Yelicborus fotides; ox-hoof: 
See quot.; ox-mushroom, a name for very large 
specimens of the common mushroom (Cent. Dict. 
1859 Carean Sal? & Songs 168 Rich as the vornelian, with 
its ruhy sheen, Is the *ox-berry wreath round the bramble 
seen, 188x IV, Wore. Gloss., Oxberry, the berry of the Arsut 
maculatum, The juice is used as a remedy for warts. 1819 
Pantologia, “Ox daisy, in botany. ..Chrysanthemumt, 1597 
Gararog Herbal u. coelxi, 825 * e fourth kinde of Blacke 
te called ..in English *Oxehecle, or Setterwoort. 
1 Witnemine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 51x Bears- 
foot, Setterwort, Oxheel, Stinking. Hellebore. 1846 Lixoury 
‘ex. Kingd. 550 Vhe leaves of Caulotretns .. and various 

uhinias are used in Rravil under the name of Unhade Buy, 
ur “Uxhoof, as mucilaginons remedies. 

J 
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Ox-, 1 formative of chemical terms. 

1. = Oxy- from oxyge; as in Ox- or Oxy- 
ACETIC, -ACID; OXANTIHACENE, OX10D10, ele. 

2. A shortening of OxaL-, as in Oxamic, Ox- 
ALDEWYDE, OXAMIDE, OXANILIC, 

Oxahverite A/in. : see OXHAVERITE. 

Oxal-, combining element in chemical terms, 
used in the sense * derived from or related to 
oxalic acid’, or ‘ containing the radical oxalyl’. 

|| Oxalsemia (pksil#mia) Pats. [mod.L., f. Gr 
ala blood]: see quot. Oxa-‘lamide = OXAMIDE, 
Oxalan [-aN 2; cf. alloxan] = OXALURAMIDE. 
Oxalantin [cf ailoxantin}: see quot. Oxal- 
ethyline, a poisonous oily liqnid of compo- 
sition C,H,)N;; also, a general oame for the 
series to which this belongs, as ¢hloroxalethyline 
C,H,CIN;, Oxalhy‘dric acid, a former name 
for SaccHario acid; hence Oxalhy‘drate, a salt 
of this acid, a SaccHARATE. Orxalite Afin, = 
Husmpoitpting. Also OXALURAMIDE, OXALYL, etc. 

tee Syd. Soc, Lex., "Oxalemia, the presence of oxalates 
in the blood; a doubtful condition. 1836-41 Baanoe CAam. 
(ed. 5) 2181 When oxalate of ammonia is distilled. .the liquid 
which passes over contains a flocculeat substance, ..to which 
M. Dumas has given the name of *oxalamide. 1866-77 
Warts Dict. Chen, VV. 248 *Oxalan, syn. with Oxalura- 
mide. Ibid. *Oxalantin, CoHiN«Os..is related to para- 
banic acid in the same manner as alloxantin..to alloxan. 
188: /bid. VILL. 1450 *Oxalethylines. 1838 T. Tnomson 
Chem, Org. Bodies 15 The *oxalhydrate of lead which [ell 
was collected on a filter and thoroughly washed with water. 
/bid., The *oxalbydric acid is a new and peculiar acid. 1866- 
97 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 277 “Oxalite, native lerrous 
oxalate, also called //umboddtine. 

Oxalate (p-ksilet). Chem. [a. F. oxalate (G. de 
Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), f. Oxat- in oxadique 
Oxatio + -ate4.] A salt of oxalic acid. 

1791 Hamitton tr. Berthollet's Dycing \. 143 The acidnlons 
oxalate of pot-ash may also be employed for this purpose. 
[bid. 11.371 Oxalats. 1807 Maacet in Pai, Trans. KCVMI, 
#3 The lime was precipitated by oxalat of ammonia, 1869 

oscok Elen. Chem, (1874) xxxiv. Pts Oxalic acid is a 
dibasic salt, and forms two classes of salts, called Normal 
Oxalates, and Acid Oxalates. 

attrib. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bult. \1. 297 Time ., is 
required for the development of a good negative, both with 
the pyro and oxalate developer. 

Hence Oxala‘tic a., relating to oxalates. 

183 in Dunettson Aled, Lex. 
latic diathesis, the oxalic Diathesis. {See Oxanic ¢.] 

Oxa'lIdehyde. Chem. [f. Ox- 2+ ALDEHYDE: 
= oxalic aldehyde.| A synonym of GLyoxaL, 

Oxalic (pksx'lik), a. Chem. [ad. F. oxalique 
(G.de Morvean and Lavoisier, 1787), £. L. OxALIs: 


see -1¢.] Of, derived from, or characteristic of | 


the Oxalis or Wood Sorrel: spec. 

a. Oxalic acid; a highly poisonous and in- 
tensely sour acid (C;H,O, = C,O,-2110), the first 
member of the dibasic series having the general 
formula CgHy,-30,. 

It exists in the form of salts (potassium, sodium, or calcium 
oxalate) in Wood Sorrel and many other plants, and is also 
obtained chemically from sugar, starch, sawdust, and other 
organic substances} it crystallizes in iy toa colourless 
ystals, readily soluble in water or alcohol. 
* Oxal series (of acids): the dibasic acids derived from the 

lycols, which differ from the /actic or monobasic series by 
Beane an additional atom of oxygen in place of two of 
hydrogen; they include Oxalic, Malonic, Succinic, Pyrotar- 
taric, Adipic, Pimelic, Suberic, Azelaic, Sebacic, Brassylic, 
and Roccellic acids (Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1874) xxxiv). 

. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dycing 1. t. 1% 1.133 Nitric 
wl. forms oxalic acid, with part of the Eee and 
charcoal, 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, \1. 210 Oxalic acid., 
is extracted from sugar by combining the oxygen of the 
nitric acid with one of its constituent principles. 1847 E. 
Tvuaner Elem. Chem.711 Oxalic acid. Discovered by Scheele 
in 1776, It occurs as a mineral Humboldite combined 
with oxide of iron. 1873 (see Oxatvi]. 1876 Harey Mat. 
Med. (ed. 6) 313 Oxalic Acid derives its name from the woo 
el elec, like all the genus, abounds in oxalic acid in 
combination with Fg” 

b. Oxalic ether, a name for nectral ethy! oxalate 
(CgH,,0, = C,0y-2C,H,-O,); also extended to the 
oxalates of the alcohol-radicals in general. 

1848 T. Titomson Chem. Org. Bodies 338 Oxalic ether was 
snixed with sulphuret of potassiam. 1866-77 Watrs Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 268 Oxaiic Ethers...Only those of methyl, ethyl, 
amyl and ally! have..been yet obtained. om: 

@. Oxalte diathesis (Path,), that condition of the 
system in which there is a tendency to formation 
of calcium oxalate in the urine; also called oxalatic 
diathesis, oxalic acid diathests. ' 

1843 Six T. Watson Lect. Princ. & Pract, Physic \xxvi. 
Il. 548 There is yet another diathesis sufficiently common 
and important to claim your best attention. I mean the 
oxalic: in which there is a tendency to the formation, in 
the kidney, of the oxalate of lime, or mulberry calculus. , 

WOxalis (rksilis). Bot, [L. oxalis, oxalid- 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dgadis (Diosc.), f. dg-vs sonr, acid, 
In mod.F. oxalide.] A large genus of plants (type 
of N.O. Oxalidacewe, otherwise reckoned as a tribe, 
Oxatidew, of Geraniacer), mostly ornamental herbs, 
with delicate five-parted flowers of various colours, 
and leaves usually of three leaflets; the common 
British species is O. Aceéosed/a, Wood Sorrel. 


1892 Syd. Soc. Lex.,Oxa- | 


OXANILIDE. 


{1601 Hontano Pliny xx, xxi, ‘Youching the Docke..there 
tsa wild kind thereof, which some call Oxalis in Greeke, (f. 
wild Sorrell, or Soure-docke).] 1706 Pritutrs, Oxalis, wild 
Sorrel or Wood-Sorrel, an Herb, 1797 Wottaston in PAL. 
Trant LXXXVIL 399 Thesaccharine acid is known to bea 
natural product of a species of oxalis. 1856 Rusmix Afod. 
Paint. WV, v. xx. § 5 The eaquisite oxalis is preeminently a 
mountaineer. 

Oxalo-, combining element = Oxac-, used before 
consonants; as O:xalo-ni'trate, a salt of oxalic 
and nitric acid. Oxalovinio (g:ksale,vainik) acid : 
a synonym of e/hyloxalie acid, the acid oxalate of 
ethyl (C,H,O, = Csti(C,11,)0,); hence Oxalo- 
vinate (pksilo,vai-ndt), a salt of this acid, an ethyl- 
oxalate. 

1873 Warts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 13) 437 A basic *oxalo. 
nitrate is obtained by adding ammonium oxalate to the 
oxynitrate. 18381. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodiez 172 *Oxalo- 
vinic acid..was discovered by Mitscherlich. .. It decom- 
poses carbonates of barytes and lime, forming soluble *oxalo- 
vinates capable of crystallizing. From oxalovinate of barytes 
it is easy to obtain pure oxalovinic acid. 

Oxaluramide (pksaliie-rimaid). Chem. [See 
Oxaturigand Ampeg.) The amide of oxalaric acld 
(C,;H;N,O; ), obtained as a white crystalline powder 
by the actlon of ammonia and hydrocyanic acid on 
alloxan; also called oxa/an. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 977. 

| Oxaluria (pksal'ito1ia). Path. [mod.L., f. 
OxaL- + -untA.] The presence of an excess of 
calcium oxalate in the nrine. 

1844 G. Biao Urin, Deposits vii. (heading), Chemical 
pathology of oxalate of lime (oxaluria). 1899 Cacney tr. 
Yaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 358 It [i, ¢. oxalic acid in 
the urine] is subject to very great increase in certain morbid 
states, and the condition is then called oxaluria. 

Oxaluric (pksilliwrik), a. Chem. [f. OxAL- 

+ Uric.] In Oxaluric acid: 2 monobasic acid 
(CH1,N,O,), which may be regarded as consisting 
of oxalic acid and area mfnus walter, obtained as 
a while crystalline powder of a very acid taste. 
Hence Oxalurate, a salt of oxaluric acid. 

wee Branve Chem. (ed. 5) 1381 Oxaluric acid is formed 
by the union of 2 atoms of water with parabanic acid. lbid., 
With excess of ammonia, oxalurate of lime yields a gelati- 
nous precipitate. 1866 Opuxc Anim, Chem. 135 hese 
dumbbells may consist of oxalurate of calelum, 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Oxaluric acid,..the bulge bee of alloxanie acid, 
being uric acid in which one atom of iydrogen is replaced 
hy one atom of the radical of oxalic ack 


Oxalyl (pksilil). Chem. [f. Oxau- + -¥L.] 


| The hypothetical radical (C,O5) of oxalic acid. 


1859 Fownes Man. Chem. 398 One molecule of CyH, 
(ethylene) and CyO4 {oralyl). 1873 Ravre Phy. Chem. p. 
xxi, Oxalic acid, C3H.035, is a double molecule of water in 
which half the hydrogen is replaced by oxaly), 

Oxamic (pksx'mik), « Chem. [f. Ox- a= 


| Oxan- + Amic.] In Oxamtc acid: a monobasic 


acid, CsH,NO, (= NH,-C,O,-OH), produced by 
the dehydration of acid oxalate of ammoniom, and 
in other ways; its salts are Oxamatea. Oxamic 
ether: an ether in which one or other of the 
hydrogen-atoms of oxamic acid is replaced by an 
alcohol-radical ; e.g. ethy/ie oxantate or Oxame- 
thane, C,],NO, = NH,-C,0,0.C,li,; ethyt- 
chime acid, C4160, (= NILG,11,.C,0,0H, 
7838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 592 Of Oxamethane, 
or Etheroxamide. 1857 Mitten Event. Chem. W11.173 This 
body,. originally termed o.ramethane,..is now admitted to 
be oxamic ether, or the ether of amidated oxalic acid. 187 
Ratra Pays. Chem. p. xxvi, Thus we have Oxamic Acid, 
Silver Oxamate, Methyl Oxamate. 
Oxamide (p'ksimaid). Chen. [f Ox- 2+ 
Am1DE.] The diamlde C,0,N,H,, representing 
two moleculea of ammonia in which two atoms 
of hydrogen are replaced by oxalyl, C,O,; also 
called oxa/amide. “Extended generically to the 
amides which also contain alcohol-radicals, as a/- 
methyloxamide, CSOgNsHy(CHs)p ete. , 
1838 T. Toomson Chem. Org. Bodies 590 Oxamide. This 
substance, the first of the series of amides, was discovered 
hy Domas, in the year 1830. 1 7 Warts Dict. Chem, 
1. 384 Oxamides containing Alcohol-radicles. 1869 Roscoe 
heating neutral ammonium 


Elem. Cher. xxxiv. (1871) 367 B: ing ¢ 
xamide is left. q 


oxalate, a white powder called i 
Oxammite (¢ksimait). Afin, [Named 1870, 
from Ox-a + Ama(onta + -1TEI.] Native oxalate 
of ammonium, found in yellowish-white crystals or 
crystalline grains. - " . 
= hh tee Sci. Teazs Outs 2 ae ama 
Professor Shepard names Oxammite. t89x Dana 4 117 
Caatunite, ifs] found with mascagnite, which it ponetiles. 


Oxanilic (pksinilik), a. Chem. [f£ Ox-2 = 
Oxat- + Ana.) In Oxanilie acid (= phenyl- 
oxamic acid): a crystalline substance (C,H, NO ) 
obtained hy heating aniline with an excess of 
oxalic acid; its salts are Oxanilates. So Ox- 
ani‘lamide (= monophenyloxamide), a snow- 
white flaky substance (C,H,N0;) obtained in the 
decomposition of cyaniline by hydrochloric acid ; 
Oxa‘nilide (= diphenyloxamide), a pris a 
(Cy¥2NyOa), crystallizing in white ar a 
tained by beating aniline oxalate, or 1n the dec 
position of cyaniline by dilute yaroanione or 


OXANILINE. 


sulphuric acid; Oxaniline, a base (C,H,NO) 
obtained by heating amido-salicylic acid, forming 
a white inodorous mass, which dissolves in hot 
water or alcohol, and separates on cooling in 
slightly coloured crystals. 

3857 Minver Elem. Chen M1. 24 Oxanilide. 1866-77 
Warra Dict. Chem. IV. 287 Oxanilamide. .Oxanilic acid. . 
Orxanilide..Oxaniline. 

Ox-antelope: see Ox 6. 

Oxanthracene (pksenprisin). Chem. Also 
oxy-. [f. Ox-1 + ANTHRAOENE.] A neutral sub- 
stance, C,,11,0., derived from anthracene. ; 

186% Miter Even, Chem. 111.670. 5 7 Warts Dict, 
Chem. VV. 352 (It) forms light reddish-yellow crystals of 
oxanthracene, fusible, volatile without decomposition, and 
subliming in long needles. 

Oxarde, obs. form of OXHERD, yan 

O-x-bane. [f0x + Banzsd.!] A plant injurious 
to cattle; now, applied to the Poison-bulb of 
South Africa, Buphane toxicaria. 

1611 Cotca., Mort aux baru/s, ox-banet an hearbe whereof 
ifan Ox eat, he dies forthwith ofthe Squinzie. 1706 Purctrs, 
Ox-bane, a sort of Herb. 


Ox-bird, oxbird. [f.Ox+ Bmpaj 

I. A naine applied to various British small wild- 
fowl; esp. the Dunlin (Zringa variabilis) ; also, 
locally, to the Sanderling (Calidris arenaria), 
Key Plover (Zigialitis hiaticula), Common 
Sandpiper ( Zvéngoides h ypolencus). 

1547 in Housek. Ord. (1790) 223 Prices of Fonle—Oxe- 
birds, the doz. x-4 Lancastea Voy. to E. Lndies (1810) 
Il. 590 A certaine kind of fonle called oxe birds, which are 
a gray kind of sea-foule, like a snite in colour but not in 
beake. 1699 Jolene in Mise. Cur. (1708) 111. 393 Plovers, 
Snipes, Ox-birds, Pipers,..and a hundred other sort of 
Fowl. 1802 G. Montacu Ornith, Dict. (1833) 144 Ox-hird, 
a name for the Stint, 1813 Cot. Hawker Dia (7899) 1. 
89 Killing..x jack snipe and 5 ox-birds. 1863 ce VISE 
New Forest 312 Ringed Plover .. known..in the neigh- 
bourhood of Christchurch and Lymington, as the ‘ oxbird ‘. 
1883 —in Hanrpsk. Gloss., Ox-dird, the common sand-piper. 
1884 Wooo in Sxaday Mag. May 306/2 The Dunlin..on 
the Medway Creeks..is known as Ox-bird. 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Names Birds 195 Sanderling (Calidris arenaria), also 
called .. Ox bird (Essex; Kent) 1886 R.C. Lesrie Sea- 
painter's Logi, xt The tiny broad-arrow mark of the oxbird. 

2. Applied to a. a species of Weaver-bird, 
Textor alector; .. the African ox-pecker or 
-biter (Cent. Dict.). 

31883 List Anint. Zool, Soc. 246. 1896 Jdid. (ed. 9) 258 
Texior atector, Ox-bird. 

Ox-bow, oxbow (p'ks)bd). [£ Ox + Bow 34.1] 

1. The bow-shaped piece of wood which forms 
a collar for a yoked ox and has ils upper ends 
fastened to the yoke; = Bow sd.1 5, 

ae Durham Acc. Rolls Surtees) 575 In hercis et 
Oxbonys emptis..xixd. ob. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Oxebowe 
that gothe about his necke, collier de deus. 1573 Tussrer 
2 usd. xvii. (1878) 36 With ox bowes and oxyokes, and other 
things mo, For oxteeme and horseteeme, in plough for to go. 
1669, 1721 [see Bow 54,1 5]. 3876 1 Aitdy Gloss., Ovwce-borw, 
an ox-collar ; the wooden one for the neck when the animal 


is ‘so ae : 

. U.S. A semicircular bend in a river; hence, 
the land included within this. Also attrié., as ox- 
bow bend. 

1797 J. A. Grauam Pres. St. Vermont 148 \n this town 
[Newbury, Ve.) are those extensive intervales known by the 
name of the great Ox-Bow, which form the River assumes 
in its conrse at this place. 1845 Banner & Howe Hist. 
Coll. N. York State 201 Oxbow, on the Oxbow of the 
Oswegatchie river. 1858 O, W. Homes Aut. Breakfunt. x, 
‘The Connecticut..wantons in huge luxurious oxbows about 
the fair Northampton meadows. 1875 Temrie & Suetpon 
List. Northfield, Mass. 12 The high plain here trends to 
the west, and turns the course of the Connecticut so that it 
makes an ox-bow bend. 

Ox-boy, -cart, -close, etc. : see OX 5, 6. 

O:x-cheek. The cheek of an ox, esp. as an 
article of food. Also atérid. 

1592 Garene Ufst. Courtier (1871) 44 He useth him as 
courteously as a butchers cur would an ox-cheek when he 
ishungry. 1693 Davoen Yuvenal iit 461 With what Com- 

nion-Cobler have you fed, On old Ox-cheeks, or ILe- 

oats tougher Head? 1709 Brit, Apollo 1. No. 61. 2/2 
Ox-cheek-Women, Costermongers. 4769 Mas, RarFatp Lng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 5 To make an Ox Cheek Soup. 

|\Oxea (g"ksia). Zool, [mod.L.,f. Gr. dgu-s sharp.] 
A needle-shaped sponge spicule, pointed at both 
ends. Hence O:xeate a. having the form of anoxea. 

1886 R. von Lenoenretp in Proc. Zoot, Soc. 585. 1887 
Souras in Encych Brit. XX. 416/x (Sgonges) By_ far 
the commonest form is the oxea, a needle-shaped form 
pointed at both ends and produced by growth from a centre 
at the same rate in opposite directions along the same axis... 
By the suppression of one of the rays of an oxea, an acuate 
spicule or stylus resnits, /did. 4x6/2 The spicular ra: 
often become cylindrical; usually pointed (oxeate) at the 
ends, they are also frequently rounded off (stvongylate). 

Oxen, pl. of Ox. Hence +I-oxned fa. pple. 
(ME.), furnished with oxen. 

1205 Lay. 31812 Per cheorl draf his fulze I-oxned swide 


ferire. 

Oxer (pksa1). Fox-hunting slang. [See -ER11.} 
An ox-fence. 

1859 Lawnence Sword & Gown vi, 67 A ratuing fall over 
an ‘oxer’. 1861 Wuyre Metvitce Jfkt, Hard. 51 The 
ie an ‘oxer’, about seven feet high, and impervious 
to a bird. ; _ 7: z 
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Ox-eye, oxeye (p'ks)2i). Also 5 oxie, oxeghe, 
6 oxei, Sc. oxee, 6-5 oxey. 

1. The eye of an ox; an eye like that of an ox, 
a large (human) eye. 

1688 Bovie Final Causes Nat. Things, Vitiated Sight 
258 If she had pot had that sort of eyes, which. some call 
ox-eyess for hers were swelled much beyond the size of 
hnman eyes. 1869 C. Gisson FX. ne viii, His ox eyes 
were rolling more stolidly, 1892 M. Wyman Jy /lirta- 
tionsi, A sallow, undersized Italian, with handsome ox-eyes. 

2. A popular name of varions birds : &. esp. the 
Great Titmonse (Parus major); also locally, the 
Blue Titmouse (/. cwruleus) or Blue Ox-eye, and 
Cole Titmouse (P. Britannicus) or Black Ox-eye. 

1544 Turner Avium Gvb, Primnue parum, Angli 
uocant the ae titmouse or the great oxel. 154g Comisi. 
Scot. vi. 39 The oxee cryit tueit. 1655 Mourer & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 188 _Oxeys or great Titmice, feed, 
as ordinary Titmice do, upon Caterpillars, Blossoms of Trees, 
Bark-Worms and Flies, 1817 Sporting Mag. L, 142 A bird 
of the oxeye species has this year bnilt its nest in the valve 
of a pnmp. : . : 

b. Also, locally applied to the Ox-bird or Dunlin, 
Tringa variabilis; the Tree-creeper (also Ox-eye 
Creeper), Certhia familiaris; the Chift-chaff, Phy/- 
loscopus rufus; the Willow Warbler, P. trochilus ; 
in N. America, to the Black-bellied Plover, 
Squatarola helvetica, and the American Dunilin, 
Pelidna americana, 

1589 Riven Si6/. Schol., Birdes 1703 An Oxeye, or creeper, 
Certhia. 1649 Perf. Descr. Virginia (1837) 17 Ducks.. 
Widgeons..Dottrells..Oxeyes.. 1668 Witkixs Xead Char, 
n. v. § 4. 147 Those other Birds..a little bigger then a 
Wren called Ox-eye-creeper. 1806 Cor. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 4 A wild duck, ox-eyes, rails, fieldfares. 1885 
Swainson Prov, Names Birds 193 Dunlin..Ox bird or Ox 
eye (Essex; Kent), 1886 Erwoatny 1/. Somerset Word- 
bk, Ox-eyc, only name for both the chiff-chaff and the 
willow warhler. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia 1. 
11g ‘There was..the duck in all those varieties so well 
known to modern sportsmen, the canvas-back, the red head, 
the mallard, the widgeon, the dottrell, the oxeye. 

3. Applied to various plants: a. A species of the 
genus Buphthalmum (N.O. Composttx), of which 
the Central European species B. grandiflorum 


and &. cordatum, herbaceous perennials wilh bright 


yellow radiate flowers, are often cultivated in 
gardens. b. The British wild plants Chrysanthemumnt 
segetum, the Corn Marigold or Yellow Ox-eye, 
and C. Leucanthemum, the White Ox-eye, Ox-eye 
daisy, Dog-daisy, or Moon-daisy; sometimes also 
(app. by confusion) applied to species of 4 authemis 
with yellow or white flowers resembling these. 
ce. Applied hy Lyte to Adonis vernalis (N.O. 
Ranunculacee). d. The American composite 
plant Heliopsis devis with large ycllow flowers. 
e. The West-Indian composite plants, Creeping 
Ox-eye or West Indian Marigold, Wedelia caruosa, 
and Sea-side Ox-eye, Borrichia arborescens. (Treas. 
Bot. 1866.) 

&. a 1400-80 Stockh, Med. B1S. 210 Oxeye: oculus bouts. 
o1450 Alphita 24/21 Butaimon uel éxéadmos, oculus bonis 
idem, anglice oxie [v.r. oxeghe]. 1ssx Tuaxer Herbal 
1. Gv, Buphthalmus or oxey.. hath Jenes lyke fenel and a 
yellowe floure greater then Camomill, lyke vnto an ey, 
whernpon it hath the name. ¢ 1588 SpensEx Virg. Guat 678 
Oxeye still greene, and bitter Patience. 1597 GzRarne 
Herbal u. cexlv. 606 The plant which we hane called 
Buphthalmam, or Oxe ie. 1760 J. Lez Jatrod, Bot. App. 
321 Ox-eye, Suphthalmum, 

b. 1625 B. Jonson Pan's Anniv., Bring corn-flag, tulips, 
and Adonis’ flower, Fair oxeye, goldy-locks, and columbine. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u1. 69/1 A wild Field M ‘old... 
this is also termed an Oxe-Eye if Yellow, and a Wild Daisie 
if White. 1706 Puiturs, Or-cye,..also an Ilerb otherwise 
calld Great Margaret, good for Wounds and the King’s 
Evill. 1753 Cuamaras Cycl. Supp. App., Ox-eye-daisy, a 
name sometimes given to the Lencanthemun: of botanical 
writers. pee J. Lee Jntrod. Bot, App. 321 Ox-eye of old 
Authors, Anthemis, a 1795 Aixin Even. at Home xvi, One 
of the great ox-eye daisies in thecora. 1846 Sowsaav Brit. 
Bot. (ed. 3), Great White Ox-eye. 1870 Miss Baoucuton 
Red as Rose 1. 204 Her lap full of decapitated oxeyes. 1892 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Ox-eye chamomile, Authentis tinctoria. 

_ 0. 1878 Lyte Dodoens u. xxxii, 189 This herbe..is called 
in Latine Buphihalmunt and Oculus bouis,..This is the 
right Oxe eye described hy Dioscorides. 274 Compl. Fam. 
Piece u. iii. 380 Oriental Ox-eye with red and white Flowers. 

4, Applied to a sparoid fish, Box or Bodps vul- 
garis ; also to anelopoid fish, Megalops cyprinoides. 

@ 1642 Sin W. Monson Navat Tracts vt (1704) 534/1 The 
Ox-Eye, is like the Tunney, an_ excellent Fish; and looks 
like the Eye of an Ox [coast of Brazil}. 

5. Applied to several things likened to the eye 
of an ox,as a. A drinking cap in nse at certain 
Oxford colleges; b. Mau/. A small glass bull’s 
eye (Smyth Satlor’s Word-bk. 1867); ¢. ‘A small 
concave mirror made, especially in Nuremberg, of 
glass’ (Cent. Dict. 1890); d. An oval dormer 
window = CE1n be Baur (Knight Dre. Mech. 1875). 

ig ie Collect. (O. HS.) IL. 461. Abest Creedus, 
mia bibit Ox-Eyes cum Bedelli uxore. [See also Note to 
this.] 21843 Soutuey Comm.gl. Bk. VV. 425 Oxford, All 
Souls... Their silver cnps at the college are called ox-cyes, 
and an ox-eye of wormwood was a favourite draught there. 
18.. Oxford during Last Cent. 65 -At Corpus Christi were 
drinking-cups and glasses, which, from their shape, were 
called ox-eyes. 


OXFORD. 


6. Nauti, = BuLt’s EYE 10: scc quots. 

1598 Puttitrstr. Linschoten (Hakl. Soc.) IT. 240 A cerlayne 
clonde, which in shew seemeth no bigger than a mans fist, 
and therefore by the Portingals it is called Ocho do Boy, 
(or Oxe eye). 1705 C. Pursuatt Afech, Macrocosm 172 
Those Dreadful Storms on the Coasts of Guinea, which the 
Seamen call the Ox Eye, from their Beginniag 3 because at 
first it seems no bigger than an Ox’s-Eye, 1867 Smyru 
Sailor's Word-bk.. Ox-eye, a small cloud, or weather-gall, 
seen on the coast of Africa, which presages a severe storm. 

7. Comb. Ox-eye arch, a pointed or Gothic 
arch; ox-eye bean=Aorse-eye beatz; see Horse 
sb, 2y¢ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858); ox-eye 
camomile, daisy (see 3b); ox-eye tom-tit (see2a), 

1736 Daaxe Eboracunt u. ii. 532 In the Anglo-Norman 
age, all their arches. .were nearer to the Roman taste, than 
the acuter oxey art 

Ox-eyed (rkssid), @. [f prec. + -ED2.] 

1, Having large fnll eyes like those of an ox. 

16ar Boaton Anat, Mel. ut. ii, 1. if. (1676) 290/1 Homer 
useth that Epithite of Ox-eyed, in describing Juno, because 
a ronnd black eye is the best. 1792 Giapon A/ise, Wes. 
(184) Lal Yonr friend is..not quite so great a vixen as 
the ox-e Jnnss 1856 R. A, Vaucnan Afystics (1860) 1.3 
Eyes of hazel,..such for size and lustre as Homer gives to 
ox-eyed ies. 1895 Westnt. Gas. 13 Ang. 7/1 How stolid 
he looks | How ox-eyed !.. How mildly ruminative ! 

2. Of the form of a pointed or Gothic arch. 

1736 Drake Eboyvacunt App. p. xxxiii, Theacuter,oxeyed, 
arch coming then into fashion. 


Ox-feather, Ox-foot: see Ox 6. 

Oxford (gksf5id), the name of a University 
town in England [in OF. Oxena-, Oxnaford ‘ ford 
of oxen’, ME. Oxaeford, Oxenford], used atlribu- 
tively in numerous expressions : Oxford chrome, 
ochre, yellow ochre, formerly dug at Shotover, 
near Oxford; Oxford clay (Geo/.), a deposit of 
stiff blue clay underlying the ‘coral rag” of the 
Middle Oolite in the midland counties of England, 
and esp. in Oxfordshire; Oxford corners, in 
Printing, riled border lines enclosing the print of 
a book, etc., crossing and extending beyond each 
other somewhat at the corners; Oxford frame, a 
picture-frame the sides of which cross each other 
and project some distance at the corners; Oxford 
man, a man who has been educated at the Uni- 
versily of Oxford; Oxford mixture, a kind of 
woollen cloth of a very dark grey colour; called 
also Oxford grey, pepper-and-salt, thunder-and- 
lightning; Oxford Movement (Ch. Hist,), the 
movement for the revival of Catholic doctrine and 
observance in the Church of England, which began 
at Oxford nbont 1833; Oxford Oolite (Geo/.), 
the middle division of the Oolitic system : 
see OOLITE 2; Oxford School (CA. His/.), the 
school of thought represented by the Oxford 
Movement ; the body of persons belonging to this; 
Oxford shoe, a style of shoe laced over the 
instep; Oxford Tracts, the ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ issned 1833-41 in advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of the Oxford Movement, whence the move- 
ment and school are also known as TRACTARIAN. 

uae Ure’s Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 111. 465 "Oxford chrome, an 
oxide of iron used in oil and water-colour painting. 1837 
Encyc?. Brit. (ed..7) XV. 203/2 The Coralline Formation. - 
Lower group..*Oxford clay. 1865 Pace Handbk, Geot., 
Oxford clay, the lower member of the Middle Qolite, so 
called from its being well developed in Oxfordshire. 1874 
Mickiernwatte Sled. Par. Churches 322 The barbarism, 
called an *Oxford frame. 1590 Nasne Pasguil's Apol. t. 
Biij, You that are “Oxford men, enquire whether Walpoole 
were not a Pnritane? 1890 GLapsToxE Sp. at Oxford 
Union 5 Feb., To call a man a characteristically Oxford 
man is, in my opinion, to give him the highest compliment 
that can be paid to any human being. 1837 Dickens Pickar 
xli, His legs..graced a pair of *Oxford-mixture trousers, 
made to show the full symmetry of those limbs. 1868 Hotme 
Lee &. God/rey iii. 18 He wore a long mixture 
coat. 1841 J. RaTHBoRNE (¢7¢/e) Are the Puseyites sincere? 
A letter most respectfully addressed to_a right reverend 
catholic lord bisbop on The *Oxford Movement. 1864 
J. H. Newman maar iv. 107 But there was another reason 
still,, .which severed Mr. Rose from the Oxford Movement. 
ay R. F. Lrmttepate in Chamlers’s Exncycl. (xg01) IV. 
359/2 The factor varionsly known as the Oxford or Tract: 
arian movement, or by its advocates as the ‘Catholic 
Revival’, 1891 Cuurcn Oxford Movement 1 What is called 
the Oxford or Tractarian movement begaa..in a vigorous 
effort for the immediate defence of the Church against 
serious dangers, arising from the violent and threatening 
temper of the days of the Reform Bill. 1854 *Oxford ochre 
[see Ocrne $4, 1). 1875 Ure's Dict. uct 7) IIT. 430 
A section of the ochre-pits at Shotover Hill, near, Oxfard, 
where the Oxford ochre is obtained. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 
138 Oolitic System..5 Portland oolite. 6, “Oxford oolite. 
7. Bath oolite. [1721 Amusrst Terre Fil. No. 46 (1754 
247, | have met them with bob-wigs and new shoes, Oxford: 
cut.] 1847 New Monthly Mag. LXXX. 1. 457 High-lows 
(now called *Oxford shoes). 1870 Miss Bripaman Ao. 
Lynne 1, xiii. 213 Patent-leather Oxford shoes. [1go2 Hest. 

‘az. 27 Aug. 8/1 Theshoes wonld be low-cut, black calf, laced 
oxfords.) 3839 Hoox ia Liddon, etc. Life Pusey TI. 467 Let 
it be erected by contributors to the “Oxford ‘Tracts and their 
friends—or by any other title by which you would prefer 
to have. yonrselves called. 1870 ALLIZONE Dict. Eng. Lit. 
1709/1 Ds. Pusey had given great offence lo some, and 
equal satisfaction to others, by his connection with the 
Oxford Tracts movement. 
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OXFORDIAN. 


Tfence Oxfo'rdian @., pertaining to Oxford; in 
Geol. applied to the lower division of the Middle 


or Oxford Oolite. f 

3885 Erneaipce Stratigraph. Geol. 44 The Middle 
Jurassic rocks comprise two complete and distinct groups— 
+. The Oxfordian; 2. The Corallian. 1. Oxfordian—divisible 
into two sections, @ and 4, the Kellaways Rock and the 
Oxford Clay. as 

Oxfordism (p‘ksfordiz’m). [f. prec. + -18t.] 

1, An Oxford habit or trait; the characteristics, 
habits, or peculiarities of Oxford scholars. 

1830 Cartyie Mise. Rickter (1857) 1V. 138 note, Burschen- 
ism is not without its — more than Oxfordism or 
Cambridgeism. 1895 Daily News 9 Jan. 6/3 The word 
‘festive’ 1s good Engtish but to work the word very hard 
was, at one time, an Oxfordism’. 7 

+2. Ch. Hrst. The principles and practices of the 
Oxford Movement (oer OxForpD). Oés. 

1847 G. B. Cuezver Wand, Pilgr. xxv. 16 
cheering to hear a Bishop of the Church of mgiend, in the 
midst of the prevalence of Oxfordism..take these sim te 
themes. 1849 O. Brownson Wes. VII. 145 He might, 

rhaps, write a passable essay or articte for a magazine 
in favour of Oxfordism. : 

So +O-xfordist Ch. f/ést., an adherent of the 
Oxford Movement. Oés. 

1836 Axxotn in Stanley Lie § Corr, (1844) II. vill. 67 
This the Romanlsts and the Oxfordists say is a view 
required to modify aad add to that of the Scripture. 

x-gall: see Ox 6. 

Oxgang (pksigen). Obs. exc. Hist, Chiefly 
northern; also 7-8 dta/. osken, -in; ox-going. 
[f£ Ox + Gare sb.3 In OE. two words with oxen 
gen. sing. or oxeza gen. pl.) 

1. The eighth part of the Carucate or plough- 
land varying from 10 to 18 acres, or more widely, 
aceording to the system of tillage, etc. ; a bovate. 

The carucate being the extent of land ploughed hy one 
plough, with its team of eight oxen, an eighth of this was 
considered as the share of each ox of the team. Holders of 
less than a carucate united with their neighbours in the use 
of a co-operative plough to the team of which each furnished 
as many oxen as he held oxgangs: see quot. 1425. (In quot. 
¢1475 strangely used to render L. ugerum JUGER) 

963 in Birch Cartul, Sax. (1887) 111. 346 On hillam twegra 
oxena gang, and on Lundhy twegra oxena gang. 974-93 
fit, 370 Aa hide buton anes oxan gang. ¢€1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints xvit. (Wartka) 49 Of ane oxgange hee be space 
foris, per spatium jugeris), Pat twa hundreth fee in lynth 


It was heart 


as And twenty, and in bred alsa Sewyne schore of fute and | 


na ma. ¢14a5 Wvysroun Cros. I. 4oo Vhwmen, pewere 
Karl, or Knawe That wes of mycht an ox tit hawe, He gert 
that man hawe pt in pluche;..Swa than begowth, and 
eftyr lang Of land wes mesure,ane ox-gang. 14.. Vominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 37/9 Hee bovaga, a noxgang. [¢1475 
Pict, Voe. ibid. 796/7 Hee ovata, a hoxgangyn lond.] 1534 
Test. Ebor, Surtees) V1. 33 An oxgang of land and meadow. 
x54t (18 July) deta Dom. Concilia et Sessiones (Register 
Ho. Edin.) XVI. tf. 51b, Because ilk Oxengang (Skene (1609) 
oxengate] isestemyt 3ierly to twentie shillings in all dewities. 
1610 W. ForktncHam Art of Survey 1. vit 59 The Oxe- 
gang, or Oxengate. .called Souata terrae containes after the 
originall repute 13 acres. 1639 in NV. Riding Rec. WV. rat 
According to an auncient rate of 184 nn oxgange of lande. 
1703 Tuorrssy Let. fo Ray (E. D. D.), An oxgang contains 
1o acres in some places; in others sixteen, eighteen, twenty- 
four; and ay in some parts of Bradfor ish, 1788 W. 
Marsnaut. Vorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Oskin, an ox-gung. 
x89 Atkinson Moorland Par. 431 In the year 1272 there 
were fifty-six oxgangs or hovates in villanage in the town- 
ship of Danby. 

2. Asa measure of length : ?a furlong. 

1569 Stocnen tr, Diod. Sic. 1. viii. 52 The River of Tygre 
..commonty aboue foure oxgangs hroade. 


+ O-xgate. Chiefly Sc. Ots. Also 6-7 oxen- 
gate. [f. Ox+ Gare sé.2, Garr 56.1] A measure 
of land; the same us the Oxeane (for which this 


name appears to have been substituted after 1550). 
1§85 Decree of Scotch Exchequer in E. W. Robertson Hist, 
Ess. (1873) 136 Thirteen acres extendis and sall extend to 
ane oxgait of land, and four oxgait extendis and sall extend 
to ane pund tand of auld extent. 1§.. Har/. MS. 4628 The 
Lords fand that 13 aikers sall be ane oxengate of land. 1609 
Skene [sce Oxcanc sat}. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 5 An 
oxgange or oxgate of land is ns much as anoxcan till. 1672 
Se. Acts Chas. 11 (1820) V111.147/1 The threttie two oxingaite 
of land of ofd extent.. with the tower fortalice maner ptace.. 
walkemilnes and cornemilnes of the samyn Tilledlands 
Ox-going, dial.synonym of OxGaNe: sce E.D.D. 
O:x-ha:rrow, sé. A ite and powerfn! harrow 
“aa oR clay se ; originally drawn by oxen. 
itzdeep. J/xsd, § 15 It is vsed in many countreys, 
oe husbandes to hane an oxe harowe, the nit is made 
ad smal peces of timbre, called harowe bultes. 1764 
al Rusticumt V1. xxi. 89 A pair of ox-harrows, or the 
" wiest of alf, in many counties called drags, 1766 Jdéd. 
ai 373 Were I to have two ox-harrows,.. 1 should be 
oes ie havea much stronger team than four stout horses. 
3 A. Voune Agric. Essex 1. 147 Very large and powerful 
iets for their strong land, which they call ox harrows, 
ence Ox-harrow v. /rans., to harrow with an 
ox-harrow. 
1778 (W. Maasuart] Minutes Agri 
4 leric. 15 Aug. 1775 Ox- 
He be ae [a certain field], and gathered it up into 


tOxha-verite. Afix. Obs, Also (more cor- 
rectly) oxahverite. [Named 1827 from Oxa- or 
Uxa-hver in Reykjadal, Iceland.) A pale green 
variety of Apophyllite, found in small green 
erystals on silieifed wood. 
3827 Brewsten in Edin. Phil, Frul. VI. 11 5 Oxhaverite. 
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1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Polaris. Light ix. 36 (U.K. S.) Some 
years afterwards he discovered the remarkable mineral of 
oxhaverite, 1837 Dana Afin, 276 Oxahverite. 1868 /dfd. 416 
Oxhaverite. 1896 Curster Dict, Names Alin., Oxhaverite 
..a0 obs. syn. of apophyflite. 

Ox-head (g'ksjhed). [f. Ox+Heap.] 

1, The head of an ox, or a representation of one. 

In quot. 1595 with allusion to Horninc vd/, sd. 3 

1595 SHAKS. John 11. i. 292, 1 would set an Oxe-head to 
your Lyons hide. 1703 Mavxpretn Journ. Ferus. (1 21) 
1a The Chests were carved on tho outside with Ox-heads, 

2. transf. A stupid person; n dolt, blockhead ; 
also affrié. or quasi-aa/. stupid. 

@ 1634 Marston (W. 1864) Dost make a mummer of me, 
oxshead? 1806 FesseNpen Demtocr. 1. 93 Could equal ox- 
head celebration In honor of the frantic nation, 

3. dtal, = Hogsizap. 

1886 Ecwortay IV, Somerset Word-bk, s.v., Plase, sir, 1 
be come arter th’ empty oxhead. » 

Ov’xherd, [f. Ox (in OE. in gen, sing. oxen 
or gen. pl oxena)+Henp sb.2] A keeper of 
oxen: a cowherd, 

€1000 Etraic Collog, in Wr.-Wiilcker 90/9 Budulci, oxan- 
hyrdas, /éid, 91/12 O Budulce, eala_oxanhyrde._ @ 1100 
Ags. Voc. ihid. ae Axubobulcus, oxnahyrde. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvut xiv. (MS. Bodl.) th a55b/2 An oxe 
heerde hette Bubuleus, and is iordeyned hi office to kepe 
oxen. ¢34a5 Voc. in Wr.-Witlcker 669/5 fie bubuleus, 
oxarde. 1878 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 329 The art of the 
oxherd is the art of attending to oxen, 

O:x-hide, o*xhide. The skin of an ox. 

¢1470 Henayson Mor, Fab. x. (Fox §& Wol/) xiii, The 
wolf will not forgif the ane ox hide. 1497 Naval Ace. Hen. 
VIT (1896) 229 An Oxe hyde all Kedie coryed & Tanned. 
1640-1 Kirkendbr. War-Comne. Min. Bk. (1855) 148 That 
the hest ox hyde be sold for viij merks, and inferior sorts of 
oxen hydes for v libs. vij merks, 1887 Bowen Virg, Hincid 
1. 367 ‘They..Bought such measure of land as an oxhide 
measures, attrib, 1848 Bucnrey liad 67 He drew 
logether the notch of the arrow and the ox-hide string. 

erroneously, *A measure of land, as much as 
could be encircled by a hide cnt into narrow strips’ 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858: so in mod. Diets.). 

(Anerror arising from confusion of Hive s6.' with Hine?) 

Ox-horn Gesbem), [é& Ox + Hory.] 

1. A hom ofan ox. (Sometimes used asa drink- 
ing-vessel.) 

[ex000 AEtrric Saints’ Lives xxxi. 776 Com se deofol .. 
and bzefde zenne oxan horn on hande.] 1601 Hottano Pliny 
I. 402 In tho deep sea they light on certuin little trees 
branched and full of bonghes, in colour of an Ox horne. 
1626 Bacon Syva 8 549 Hartshorn is of a fat and clammy 
substance, and it may be, Ox-horn woutd do the like [yield 
mushrooms}. 1868 Buackmore Lorna D. xxii, tle took the 
large ox-horn of our quarantine-apple cider. ; 

2: A name of the Black Olive or Olive-hark 
(Bucida Buceras) of Jamaica, the wood of which 
is not liable to the altacks of insects. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 831/1. 

3. Ox-horn cockle, a bivalve mollusc, the heart- 
cockle, socardta cor, 


Oxhouse (¢’ksjhaus). Now /ca/, A house for 


the sheltering or stabling of oxen: cf. cow-howse. 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Walcker 727/a Hoc bostare, a nox- 
hows. 1523 Firzueas. Surv. 35 b, Two barnes and ap oxe 
honse, a hey house and a stable. 1533 Test. £bor. (Surtees) 
VI. 39 All the haie that is in the oxhouse lathe. 1577 B. 
Goose Meresbach's Hush. 12 An entrie..to the Oxhouses, 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Owce-house, the stable for the oxen, 

+ Oxi. Obs. Abbreviation of Oxycon. 

1703 Moxon Mech, E.xere. 269 Fig. 3. is described by the 
Oxi in this manner. [6id. a7qg The Sireweht Arch may be 
described (as its vulgarty said) from the Ozz, which being 
bat part of a Word, is taken from the word O.rigontum, 
ajo a..Triangle, with three sharp Angles. 1725 W. 
Hatrrensy Sound Building 8 A Gothick Arch, or Oxt 

Oxi, obs. ME. inf. of Ask z. 

Oxi-, earlier spelling of many words, chiefly 
chemical, now spelt Oxy-. 

Oxidability (eksidabiliti). Also oxy-. [f 
next: see -ITY.] The quality of being oxidable; 
oxidizability. 

1803 Cuenevix in PArl. Trans. XCIII. 297 All those of 
easier oxidabllity than rey 1 R. M. Fercuson 
Elecér. (1870) 123 The greater the disparity in oxidability.. 
the greater is its power. 

Oxidable (e*ksidib’l), ¢. Chem. Now rare. 
Also oxy-. [a. F. oxtdable (Lavoisier, 1789), 
now oxydable, {. oxider to OXIDATE: se -ABLE.] 
Capable of being oxidated ; oxidizable. 


1790 R, Kera tr, Lavotsier’s Elem. Chem, tu 179 Table 
of compound oxydable and acidifiable bases. 1 E ARSON 


in Phil, Trans, LXXXVI. 435 Perhaps also the tin was 
added to render the copper less readily oxidable. | 1866 
a M. Feacuson Electr. (1870) 122 Silver being less oxidabte 
than co; 


Te 
Oxidant (eksidint). rare. > F suniiem? 
(1806 in Hatz,-Darm., now exydant), ppl. adj, from 
oxtder to OXIDATE.] An oxidating agent ; a sub- 
stance that readily gives off oxygen. 


1884 Heaith Exhib. Catal, 62/2 Antiseptics, disinfectants, 
oxidants, and air-purifiers. 


Oxidate (p*ksideit), v. Chem. Now rare. Also 
oxy-. [f. F. oxéd-er (G. de Morvean and Lavoisier 
1787; oxyder in Diet. Acad. 1835) +-atE3.] 

1. trans. To cause to unite with oxygen; to con- 
vert into an oxide; = OXIDIZE I. 


1790 R. Keng tr, Lavoisier's Lism. Chewt, 1. § 14. 221 
Iron and zine. .decompose the water, and become oxydated 


OXIDIGERENCE. 


atitsexpence. 182a Imison Se. § Art 1, 386 The oxygen 
unites with, and oxydates the wire. 1 Warts Diet. 
CAsm. VV. 302 t [ozone] oxidates black sulphide of lead 
Into white sulphate of lead. 1883 Nature XXVI. 252/a 
Make the red fead to be hydrogenated much smaller in 
amount than that to be oxidated. 

2. intr. To unite with oxygen; to become con- 
verted into an oxide; = OXxIDIZE 2, 

1807 Davv in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 44 The basis of potash 
..oxidates in carbonic acid and decomposes it. Bag J. 
Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 352 The roteaus of wire,.. 
being stitt red, would oxydate quite as much as if they had 
been heated in the midst of the flames without the least 

recaution. pal G, Prescotr Sp. ees 115 The 

der metals which do not oxidate readily, being preferred. 

Hence Oxidated Zf/. a. (in qnot. 1855 Ausmor- 
ously for ‘rusty’); O-xidating v//. sd. and ppl. a. 

1791 Hamicrou tr. Berthollet's Dycing 1. 27 note, The 
oxydated (calcined) part of the surface of the tin. 1793 
Benpoes Calcufus 236 It is to this oxygene.. that the 
effect produced by oxidated mercury is owing. 1800 Med. 
Frnt. W. x21 The oxydating wire, namely, from the rinc 
side, was the lowest in the tube. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Pocms 
198 Where conversation runs ‘Through monidy toasts to 
oxydated puns. ¢ 1865 Wyvoe in Circ. Se. 1. Ja Vhe use 
of the oxidating flame may..be tried on metals. 

Oxidation pase: a: Chem. Also oxy-. 
[a. F. oxtdation (G. de Morvean and Lavoisier, 
1787; oxydation in Dict. Acad, 1838), n. of action 
from oxrder: see prec.) The action or process of 
oxidating; combination with oxygen; conversion 
into an oxide or oxygen-compound, 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.4. 1.10 The regular 
succession of colours in iron, sccording to its degree of oxy- 
dation (calcination). 1816 J. Situ /anorama Sc. & Art 
11, 301 Oxidation, or oxygenation, or oxidizement, the com- 
bination ot oy euies body with oxygen. 186a Dana Alan, 
Geol. § 52. 51 The processes of oxydation and deoxydation 
..give a degree of activity even to the world of rocks. 187% 
Roscoe Elem. Chent, 13 In this act of combination, which 
is termed. oxidation, heat is always, and light is paren 
given off? 1885 GoopaLe /’hysiol. Bot. (1892) 355 | ‘he re- 
ception of oxygen, the oxidation of the oxi izable matter... 
etc...are collectively called respiration. affrtb, 1839 Uae. 
Dict. Arts 1162 (He) scrapes its entire surface clean and 
free from oxidation-scale or fire-strain. 

b. In extended use: see quot. 

1892 Moatey & Muta [Vatts’ Dict. Chem. 111. 657 The 
term oxidation has been widened until at present it, is 
applied to all chemical changes which result in an addition 
of ‘a negative radicle, simple or compotnd, to elements or 
compounds, or a decrease in the relative quantity of the 


positive radicle of a compound, whether this is or is not 
accompanied hy substitution of anegative radicle..e.g. the 
following change : ale + 30a = 2Fe,0;. 

Oxidative (gp ksidettiv), a. [fas OXIDATE v. 
+-1VE.] Having the property of oxidizing. 

1878 Foster Pays. 12. ii. § 5, 286 The blood itself removed 
from the body has practically no oxidative power at all over 
substances mich are undoubtedly oxidized in the ped 
1898 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V. 398 Carbonic anhydride is only 
one of the several products af the oxidative metabolism. 

Oxidator (pkside'tas). Also oxy-. [Agent-n. 
from OXIDATE v.: see -OR 2¢.] a&. Something that 
oxidates; an oxidizing agent. b. An apparatns for 
directing a stream of oxygen intothe Hameof alamp. 

@ 1864 Gesxea Coal, Petrol, etc, (1865) 167 It is supposed 
that hot air is a better oxidator than cold. ¢ 1865 Letneay 
in Cire. Sc, 1. 110/1 Common Lamp, with Oxydator. 

Oxide (gksaid, p*ksid), sd. Chem. Also oxid 
(now chiefly U..S.), oxyde, oxyd. (a. F. oxtde 
(1787), now oxyae, f, oxy-géne + -tde, afterthe ending 
of acide: ef. Be oxtdo, Pg. oxyde, \t. ossido, 

CI. 1787, G. de Morvean & Lavoisier Vomenct. Chintigne 
56 ‘Nous avons formé te mot oxrite, qui d'une part rappelle la 
substance avec laquelle le métal est uni, qui d'anire part 
annonce suffisamment que cette combinaison de l’oxigéne 
ne doit pas étre confondue avec ta combinaison acide, 

noiqn'etle s‘en rapproche & plusieurs égards.’ This anti- 
thesis of acide and oxide was no doubt the reason why 
some early writers in Eng, used o.rid (like acfd), a spelling 
now favoured by American use. O.ryde and oxyd represent 
a feeling for closer written conformity to oxygen.) 

A compound of oxygen with another element, or 
with an organic radical. 

1790 R. Kera tr. Lavoisier’s Elen: Chem. 1. 187 Red oazyd 
of mercury..the oxyds of silver. 1793 Benpors Calculus 
236 The oxid of mercury, in passing through the human 
body, parts with its Oxygene. 1795 Pearson in Pail. Trans. 
Lxxkv. 33 Wootz, from the surface of which oxide, and 
any other extraneous matter, had been carefully rubbed off, 
1799 Med, Frit, 1. 61 Substances, such as the oxydes of 
mercury, rinc, &c, 1800 Henay Zit. Chenr, (1808) 67 Every 
substance, capable of union with oxygen, affords, by com- 
bustion, either an oxide or an acid. 1864-73 Watts Dict. 
Chem. Il, 503 Simpte ethers..are the oxides of the aicohol- 
radicles, 1878 A. H. Green Coa? ii, 65 The red colour of 
the rocks. .is caused by every grain ben aeetc hy a thin 
skin of ferric oxide. 1879 Dana Alan, Geol. (ed. 3) 5° The 
oxyd of the metal calcium is common quicklime. 1890 Cent. 
Diet., Oxid, oxide. , z 5 

So + Oxide v. [ad. F. oxider ( métanx oxidés’, 
Nomencl, Chim. 1787), now pe Al = OXIDIZE. 

1798 Nicholson's Frni. Jan, 458 The iron does not form 
ink with the gallic acid, but in proportion as it 1s oxid 
1806 Med. ¥rnl, XV.a74 Some of the mercury is, by tbe 
action of the air,..oxyded. ‘ 

+Oxidi-gerence. Obs. rare. [f. as if from 
*oxidigerent, {, OXIDE + L. retin Sera bear- 
ing, carrying.] Surface oxidization, rusting. 

.% ell in J. Holland Wanuf. Metaé 1. 153 Onno 
malleable iron railway bas oxidegerence or rusting taken 
place to any important extent. 


OXIDIMETRY. 


Oxidi-metry. [f. Oxipe+-merry.] Measure- 
ment or estimation of the amount of oxide formed. 

1896 /nvention 25 Jan. sofa It represents a special branch 
of oxidimetry. 

Oxidizable (p*ksidaizib’l), a. Chen. Also 
oxy-. [f. OxmpizE v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being 
oxidized ; capable of combining with oxygen so as 
to form an oxide or oxygen-compound. 

1802 Cuenevix ia PAtl, Trans. XC11. 336 The easily oxi- 
dizable metals cannot be employed. 1869 Puirson tr. Guil- 
demin's The Sun (1870) 44 The chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides of metals not easily oxydisable. 188s [see OxiDaTION]. 

Henee O:xldizabi‘lity. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 301 Those peculiari- 
ties by which it is distinguished from other fats, e.g. easier 
oxidirability. 1884 Athenzun 8 Mar. 314/3 Researches on 
the oxidizability of iron and steel 

Oxidization (p:ksidaiza-fon). Chem. Alsooxy-. 
[n. ofaetion from Ox1DIzE v.] The action of oxidiz- 
ing or proeess of being oxidized; oxidation. 

1817 J. Braonuay Trav. Amer. 287 note, tron ore..in a 
continued state of oxydization. 1885 J. R. Atten in May. 
Art Aug. 456/2 Objects of bronze, being less liable to oxidiza- 
tion than iron, have heen preserved. 

Oxidize (pksidaiz), v. Chen. 
OXIDE + -12E.] 

I. trans. To canse to combine with oxygen; to 
convert into an oxide or oxygen-compound. (In 
the ease of a metal, often =to cover with 2 coating 
of oxide, to rust, make rusty.) 

1802 {implied in Oxro1zanLe,OxipizEMENT). 1806 HatTcustr 
in PAéd, ant XCVI. x19 Coal is apparently nothing more 
than carbon oxidized to a certain degree. 1 Huxtey 
Phys. vi. 138 Ut is highly probable that the amylotds and fats 
are very frequently oxidised in the blood. 1875 H.C. Wooo 
Therap. (1879) 123, There. .must be a limit to the powers of 
the system to oxidize alcohol, 

b. humorously for * rust’ in fig. sense. 

1895 Forum (N.Y.) Jan. 602 The naif enthusiasm of the 
elderly traveller whose own Greek is oxidized an inch thick. 

2, intr. To enter into combination with oxygen ; 
to take up oxygen; to become converted into an 
oxide. (Of a metal, often = to become coated 
with oxide; to rust, become rusty.) 

18%6 Henry Elem. Chent. 1.166 A piece of zinc, immersed 
under water which is freely exposed to the atmosphere, oxi- 
dizes very slowly. 1864 Daily 7'el. 17 Mar., There they 
[iron rails} lie, and oxidise tranquilly. 1871 Roscoz Elen. 
Chen. 199 Allowing thin pieces of the metal to oxidize ia 


Also oxy-. [f 


dry air. 

ence Orxidized fpl.a.; -izing vb. sb. and ppl. a. 

Oxidized silver, in silversmith’s work, a name erroneously 
given to silver with a dark coating of silver sulphide. 

1839 G. Biro Wat. Philos. 203 The paper..will be found 
stained of a deep purple hue from the oxydized gold. 1842 
PaaneLt Chem, Anal, (18. 51378 Heated with rather a strong 
oxidizing flame. 1855 J. rv EIFCHILO Cornwadl 233 A long 
series of processes, alternately of an oxidizing ane a deoxie 
dizing character. 187: Gian/ 31 The new invention of oxy- 
dised silver. 1893 Atheneum x Apr. 412/1 This reddening 
--is due to the oxidizing action of moist air. 

+O-xidizement. Chen. Obs. Also oxy-. 
[f£ prec. + -MENT.] = OxipaTion, OxinIzaTIoN, 

x802 Cuenevix in PAI, Trans. XCV1, 333, 1 can attribute 
their difference of colour only to the different state of oxidize- 
ment of the iron. 1836 Branok Chem. (ed. 4) 330 The terms 
oxidizement and oxidation imply the combination of oxygen 
with bodies, 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 154 Iron, coated 
with brass or copper, as less liable to ee ee : 

O-xidizer. Also oxy-. [f. as pree. + -ER1.] 

1. A substance that oxidizes, or gives off oxygen 
to, another ; an oxidizing agent. 

1875 H.C. Wooo Therap. (1879) 575 Chromic acid is a 
very active oxidizer. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. Chem. (ed. 
Taylor) 257 Experiments performed with various oxidizers. 

2. A workman employed in making ‘ oxidized 
silver’: sce OxipIzED, 

1884 Birmingham Daily Post 23 Feb.3/4 Gilders.—Wanted 
an experienced Parcel Gilder and Oxydiser, 

+ Oxi-dulated, pp/.2. Chem. Obs. Also oxy-. 
[& obs. F. oxyduld, f. oxydule, ‘lowest degrce of 
oxidation, protoxide’, dim, of oxyde; after L. 
acid-us,acidul-us: cf. acidulated, actdulous.) Com- 
bined with a smaller proportion of oxygen than 
in another compound; as in oxidulated tron, a 
former name for the magnetie oxide of iron (Fes0,) 
as distinguished from the peroxide (Fe,0;). So 
+ O-xidule (oxydul) [a. obs. F. oxydule], an oxide 
containing a smaller or the smallest proportion of 
oxygen; t Oxi-dulous a. = oxidzlaied. 

1806 Edin. Rev, YX. 71 Those portions of the ore which 
contain the least quantity of omen a consequently de- 
nominated *oxydulated. 18g2 Tx. Ross Humébold?’s Trav. 
II. xxiv. 512 Vallies, which contain magnetic sands (granu- 
lary oxidulated iron), 1818 Henry Elem. Chem, (ed. 8) 11. 
$5 [In the case] of only two oxides..we might have applied 
the tern oxide to the metal fully saturated with oxygen, 
and of *o.xédiwle to the compound at an inferior stage of 
oxidizement, as has been done h several of the French 
chemists. 1814 Edin. Rev, XXIII. 68 *Oxidulous iron ore 
forms a rock. 1869 Putturrs Vesuv. x. 282 Magnetite, oxy- 
dulous Iron, occurs in blocks in Somma. 

Oxie, obs. form of Ox-EYE. 

Orxify, v. nonce-wd. [f.Ox + -(1)FY.] trans. 
To make an ox of, tum into an ox. 

1804 SouTHEv in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor |. 515 Instead 
of oxifying or _assifying myself, and crying wonderful at 
every action of iy perfect prince. 
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Oxigen, -gon, ctc., obs. ff. OxxGEN, -Gon, etc. 

Oxime (p'ks2im), oxim (p‘ksim). Chem. [f. 
Ox- 1 + -#me, shortened from ImipE (the imides 
containing the radical : NH, the oximes : N(OH)). 
Introduced by the German chemists V. Meyer and 
Janny in 1882.) A chemical compound containing 
the divalent group : N(OH)joined to a carbon atom, 
esp. in the combination CgHa,: as acetoxime 
C,H,:N(OH), formoxime = CH,:N(OH). Also 
called Oximide. 

1892 Athenzum 23 May 669/3 The large class of substances 
known as the oximes, which have been so much investigated 
of late, has just been enriched by the Oats of itssimplest 
possible member, formoxime, CHz:N.OH. 1893 /éid. 
33 May 608/3 [A tig was read on) ‘ Organic Oximides: 
a Research on their Pharmacology’, by Dr. H. Pomfret. 

Oximel(], obs. form of OXYMEL. ‘ 

Oxindole (gksindonl), Chem. Also-ol. [f. Ox- 
1 = Oxy-+InpoLe.] A colonrless crystalline sub- 
stance (C,H,;NO), becoming an oil when heated, 
consisting of indole combined with one eqnivalent 
of oxygen. Hence dioxindole, containing two 
equivalents of oxygen (C,H,NO,): see Di-2 2c. 

187% Watts Dict. Chem. VI. 733 Jadod..is produced..b 
passing the vapour of oxindol over heated xinc-dust. /6rd. 
736 The oxindol.. forms long colourless needles or feathery 
groups,..and at higher temperatures distils..as a colourless 
or reddish oil which immediately solidifies in the crystalline 
form. .. On ex 


ure to the air, it as portly converted by | 
oxidation intodioxindol, 188: Nature XXIV. 229/1 A body 


called oxindol, from which isatin, and therefore indigo, can 
be obtained. 189x Moncey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 
66: Oxindole..dioxindole. 

Oxiodic: see Oxy-rop1¢. 

O:xless,a. [-LEss.] Without an ox or oxen. 

1819 Brnon Juan u. cliv, But beef is rare withia these ox- 
less isles. é 

O-x-like, a. and adv. [-1IKE.] Like, or re- 
sembling that of an ox; after the manner of an ox. 

1636 W. Forox Serm. 37 To exempt yourselves from this 
supine and oxelike securitie, 1728 Pore Dunc. u. 164 His 
be yon Juno of majestic size, With cow-like udders, and with 
ox-like eyes, 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 268 Boviform or Ox- 
like Antelopes, .. species that present various degrees of 
relationship to the Antelopes and Oxen respectively. 

‘xlip. Forms: 1 oxanslyppe, -sloppe, 6 
aitiin(bo, oxslip, 7- oxlip. (OK. oxanslyppe 
wk, fem., f. oxan genit. sing. of oxa, OX + slyppe 
slimy or viscous dropping : see CowsLip.] 

The name of a flowering herb: applied (at least 
from 16th c.) to a plant intermediate in appearance 
between the Cowslip (Primula veris) and Primrose 
(P. vulgaris), agreeing with the former in having 
2 eommon scape bearing an umbel of many flowers, 
but in the colour and form of the individual 
flowers resembling the latter; now ascertained 
to be a natural hybrid between the cowslip and 
primrose; by some 17-18th c. writers extended to 
include the cultivated varieties of many colonrs 
commonly comprised under the name Polyanthus. 
b. By recent botanists appropriated to Primula 
elatior (Jacq.), a species having the appearance of 
a laxuriant pale-flowered cowslip, found in Europe 
from Gothland southward, and in Britain only in 
Essex and parts of the adjacent counties. 

The latter, discovered at Bardfield ia Essex in 1842, b 
Mr. H. Doubleday, is sometimes distinguished as the Bard- 
field or True Oxlip; in Essex it is included, with the hybrid 
oxlip, under the name ‘Cowslip’, the cowslip of English 
literature being there called ‘ Paigle ‘. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 32 Wib slie, oxanslyppan nibe- 
wearde, & alor rinde wylle on buteran. /éid. IIL 30 zenim 
..zearwan & wudubindan leaf, & cuslyppan & oxsanslyppan. 
1568 Turner Herdal 1. 80 Coweslippe is named in., Latin 
herba paralysis, and there are two kinds of them, .. the 
one is called in the West contre of some a Cowislip, and 
the other an Oxislip, and they are both called in Cambridge- 
shyre Pagles, 157 Lyte Dodvens 1. \xxxiii. 122 Verdascu- 
tum albuin, Oxelippe [Figure]. Jéid. 123 The Oxelip..is 
ey like to the Cowslippe, sauing that his leaues be greater 
and larger, and his floures be of a pale or faynt yellow colour; 
almost white and without savour. 16id., The petie Mulleyns 
are called..in English Cowslippes, Primeroses, & Oxelips. 
1590 Suaxs. Afids, N. u. i. 250, | know a banke where the 
wilde time blowes, Where Oxslips and the nodding Violet 
aio. 1611 — Wint. J. iv. iv. on Pale -Prime-roses,.. 

old Oxlips, and The Crowne Imperial: Lillies of all kinds. 
168 Prot Staffordsk. 350 Having improved the seed of 
Primula veris or common wild primrose to that height, that 
it has produced the Primula polyanthos or Oxlip. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury u. 70/2 The Oxlip Cowslip is like those 
of the field, but of several red colours. 1776 WitHeninc 
Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 233 Mr. Curtis tells us, that by cul- 
tivation it [primrose] may be brought to throw up a long 
common fruit-stalk like the Oxlip; which countenances the 
idea of the latter being a variety of this. 1830 Tennyson 
Talking Oak 107 As cowslip unto oxlip is, So seems she to 
the boy. 1884 Mirer Plant-n., Ox-dif, also applied to 
Pl rinida) variabitis and P. vulgaris canlescens. 

b. 1842 Gard, Chron, 12 Mar., The German Oxlip, the true 
P. elatior,..which is not yet known to be a native of Eng- 
land. 1842 H. Dovabeoav in Phytologist 1. 204, I send you 
some oxlips from Bardfield in Eicex which... appear to me 
to be identical with the true Privuda elatlor of Linnzus 
and the German botanists. ..Pagels or cowslips also occur 
in the neighbourhood. 1844 /éfd. 1. 975 The Bardfield Ox- 
lip. 1897 Pal? Afall G.19 May 3/2 hae are a bit of a 
botanist -you will notice that all through Zeeland the oxlip 


takes the place of cowslip and primrose, a form intermediate 


OXTER. 


between both, stalked like a cowslip, but with larger flowers. 
2008 ‘icdieaioea Aug. 555/2 In East Anglia the true Oxlip is 
found. 

|| Oxo-leon, Oxoleum, obs. latinized forms 
(after L. ofetm oil) of Gr. éféAatoy fa sance of 
vinegar and oil’, f. dgvs sharp, sour + €Aaioy olive oil. 

1699 Evetvn Acetaria 94 The Siscredt choice and mixture 
of the O-xoleon (Oy}, Vinegar, Salt, &c.). 1725 BkapLey Fam. 
Dict. s. v. Lettuce, With the usual Oxoleum of Vinegar, 
Pepper, and Oy}, 

Oxonian (pksdwnian), 2. and sb. [f. Oxonia, 
latinized form of Oxenford, Oxford + -aNn.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Oxford. 

1644 Sia E. Deane Prop. Sacr.e, The Oxonian comple- 
ments grow up close to t is, 1716 Pol, Ballads (1860) II, 
ue Th’ Oxonian doctors farther went. 1810 Lain, Kev. 

I. 172 We call them according as, classified, classifica- 
tion) Oxonian barbarisms; because we know no other title 
descriptive of them. 1851 Mavuzw Lond, Labour (1861) 
IT. 43/z l’ve been selling Oxonian button-overs (‘ Oxonian' 
shoes, which cover the instep, and are closed by being but- 
toned instead of being stringed through four or five holes). 

B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Oxford; more 
usually, a member of the University of Oxford. 

c1sgo Pilgr. T. 676 in Thynne's Animado. (1865) App. i, 
Thea he asked me and _1 were comity sige 1 sayd no, I 
was anoxonian, 1701 Farqunar Sir #. Wildair wu. i, Vm 
priveleged to be very impertinent, being an Oxonian. 1878 
MN. Aner, Rev. CXXVII. 512 Oxonians and Cantabs twitted 
the Scotch with knowing no Greek and little Latin. 

b. A kind of shoe: see gnot. 1851 in A, 

1848 Tuackeray Van, Fatr \viii, Then the sleepless Boots 
went..gathering up..the Bluchers, Wellingtons, Oxonians, 
which stood outside. x851 Mayvnew Lond. Labour (1861) 
TI. 42/2, I had a pair of very good Oxonians that had been 
new welted, -. 

So Oxo-nianize v., to make Oxonian in character, 
imbue with the ideas of Oxford; Oxono‘latry [see 
-LaTRY], worship of or devotion to Oxford. 

1885 Athenzunt 26 Sept. 400/1 He was..as little Oxontan- 
ized at the core..as a true son of Oxford could well be. 
1893 Swinsuanxe Stud. Prose & Poetry (1894) 34 The effusive 
Oxonolatry of Mr. Arnold. 

Oxonic (pksp-nik), a Chem. [f. Ox- 2+ 
carb)onic.] In Oxontc acid, C,H;N;O,, 2 substanee 
formed by the gradual oxidation of uric acid in an 
alkaline solution, and yielding on decomposition 
glyoxyl-urea and carbon dioxide. Its salts are 
O'xonates. 

(The name had previously been applied by Schulze to the 
acid obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on pure 
oxalic acid. Watts Dict. Chem. VV. 288.) 

1881 Warts Dict. Chent. VILL. 1458 Oxontc acid, 
CsHsNsQy., An acid discovered by Strecker, who obtained 
it hy the action of atmospheric oxygen on uric acid in alka- 
line solution. It forms two series of salts, 

Ox-pecker, -ray, etc.: see Ox 6. 

Oxsi, obs. inf. of Ask wv. 

+ Oxskin. Ods. In 7 oxeskinne. App. 2 per- 
version of the dial. osfin Oxcane, facilitated by 
popular association of Hipe 56.1 and 2. 

16x10 Horton Bac. Geodzt. 1. ii. 21 Foure akers (saith be) 
make a yard of land, fiue yards of land contain a hide..in 
Yorkeshire and other countries they call a hide an Oxeskinne, 

Oxspring, oxpring, obs. forms of OFFSPRING. 

Ox-stall (¢kssi9l). Also 4-5 oxes-, 8 Se. 
owsen-staw. A stall or stable for oxen. d 

€ 2386 Cuaucea Clerk's 7. 342 She was born and fed in 
rudenesse As in a cote, or in an Oxe [v. 77. Oxes, oxsis, ox] 
Stalle. 1492 Ryman Poems xxxib 4 in Archiv Stud, neu. Spr 
“LXXXIX, 199 A childe they founde In an oxe stalle in 
raggis wounde, 1830 Patscr. 250/2 Oxestale, creche. 15 
Marston Sco. Villante u. v. 194 Liu'd he now, he should 
lack, Spight of his farming Oxe-stawles, /éid. 11. Proem, 
210 To purge this Augean oxstall from foule sinne. 1776 
Herds Se. aes I]. 246 She sought it in the owsen-staw. 

O-x-tail. The tail of an ox; esp. as an article 
of food. Also attrib. in ox-lail soup, etc. 

1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 225, 1 haue here in my mayil 
sothen and rost, Euen of an ox tay!l that wold not be lost. 
168: Convit, Whigs Supplic. (1751) 17 Some had slings, some 
had flails Knit with eel and oxen tails. 1837 Maravat Dag- 
fiend xxxviii, To make soup of. .; he can’t afford ox-tail. 1 
Standard 23 Aug. 5/2 It was the Royalist refugees who 
taught us to prepare soup of the ox ee which until then 
were tossed to the dogs. : 

Oxter (pkstaz), 5d. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
6, 9 ox(s)tar(e, 6-7 oxster, 7-8 ockater. [A 
modified or extended form from OE. dxta, éhsta, 
from same stem as OE. éxn :—*dhsna =OHG., uoh- 
sana and uochasa, échasa, MHG. uohse, wehse; 
stem dks-, dhs-, whence also Dn. oksed (OKSELLE) 
:-OLG. *dhsla, b4sla; also, with weak grade aés-, 
ahs-, OHG. aksala, Ger. achsel; so L. axilla, 
dim. of *axuvda, and Olt. oxa/; all in the same or 


an allied sense.] The armpit. 

1g.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees Misc. (2888) 73 He shoote 
hime in at the left oxtere, The arrowe quiett throughe harte. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 81 There is a sort of it that 
appeareth under the oxter and jawes. 1637-s0 Row /7ést. 
Kirk (3842) 145 Being sent for to the castell, [he] went up 
with his Bible under his ockster, affirming that would plead 
for him. 1674 Ray V. C. Words 35 An Oxter ; an aes 
Aailla, 21745 Swiet Direct. Servants, Footman, This wil 
keep it at least as warm as under your arm-pit or ockster, 
as the Scots call it, 1818 Scorr Br. Lament. xxiv, Let het 
leddyship get his head ance under her oxter. 1881 
Buchanan God ¢ J/an 31}. 214 Johnstone ..had the telescope 
under his oater. 


OXTER. 


b. More loosely, The nnder side or inside of the 


upper arm. ” d 

1goo-20 Dunnar Poems xtit. 17 Mis fa sum by the oxstar 
feidis, 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Grin. xvii, Twa sturdy 
chiels, Be ‘s oxter and be ‘s coller, Meld up..The liquid 
logic scholar. 17.. — Fenny Nettlesi, Bag and baggage 
on her back, (os bahy in her oxter. 1854 A. Rosa Poenrs 
& Songs 115 Grip me in your oxter, 1893S TEVENSON Catriona 
xi. 125, 1 ‘wut be blythe to have you nt my oxter. 

Hence O-xter v. frans., to support by the arm, 
walk arm in arm with; to take or carry under the 


arm; to fold the arm round. 


1780 J. Mayne Siller Gun ut, Lads oxter lasses without fear, 


Or dance like wud. 1793 Burns Afeg o! the Atill, The 
Priest he wags oxter’d, the Clerk he was carried, t 
Northumbid, Minstrels’ Budget in Northumbld. Gloss. 3.v., 
When this master of minstrelsy oxtered his blether. 

Ox-tongue, oxtongne (pks,tz:p). 

1, The tongue of an ox. - 

e140 Lider Cocorum (1862) 26 Take tho ox tonge and 
ehalte hit wele, Sethe hit, broche hit in lard yche dele. 60% 
Hotano Péiny 1. 279 The leaves « resemble an ox tongue. 
1894 IWester, Gas. 26 Oct. 6/3 He amassed a consideralle 
fortune by the ox-tongue trade, 

2. Popular name of several plants: = LancuE 
DE BEUF I, +4, ortg. applied to varlous plants 
having rough leaves, more or less tongue-shaped ; 
chicfly aay of bugloss, borage, and alkanet. Oés, 

€13x5 Gloss. W. de Biddesw, in Wright Voc. 162 E bucle 
Leloss oxe-tunge] ausy, une herbe seyne. @ 1400-s0 Stockh. 


Med, AES. 196 Langdebef or oxtunge, dingua douis. 1483 
Cath, Angt.265/2 Oxtonge, buglossa, herba est, 1578 Lyte 


Dodoens 1. vi. 12 The auncient Fathers called it [Borage] in 
Greeke SovyAwavov,..in English Oxe tongue. 1597 Graarpa 
Herbal it. xaxii.235 Sharpe Haukeweede hath leaues like 
to those of Langue de beefe or Oxetoong. 1611 Cotca., 
Langue de beuf,,.Qx-tongue, rough or small Buglosse, 

b. In moder Botany: A composite plant, /e/- 
miuthia (Picris Linn.) echiotdes, growing on clayey 
sail; also called Prickly Ox-tongue. 

1760 J. Les /ntrod. Bot. App. 321 Ox-tongue, Picris, 1858 
Penny Cyct. and Suppl. 301/t There is but one species fof 
the genus] inhabiting Great Britain, H[e/minthra) echtotdes, 
the Ox-Tongue. ..'The branches, stem, leaves, and involucre 
are covered with strong prickles springing from white tuber- 
cles, and with 3 minute hooks at the apex. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 38 Oct. 4/2 In the long, dry grass at the foot of the hedge 
stands out the yellow ‘bristly oxtongue ‘—stem and leaves 
all frosted with white glands. 

3. A name occasionally applied to obsolete 
weapons with broad blades: =LANGUE DE BUF 2, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 189qin Funk's Stand, Dict. 

Ox-vomit,-wagon,-warble,ctc.: seeOx 5,6. 

Oxy, «. gee ae Of or belonging to an ox. 

¢161r Crarman Jliad wv. 139 He took his arrow by the 
nock,and to his bended breast The oxy sinew close he drew. 

Oxy, obs. ME. inf. of Ask v. 

Oxy- (pksi), repr. Gr. éfv-, combining form of 
dgus sharp, keen, acute, pungent, acid; used in 
various words, chiefly scientific. The more im- 
portant of these will be found in their alphabetical 
places; others follow here, in two groups. - 

1. Words of various kinds, in which oxy- stands 
for ‘sharp’, ‘acute’ (in /r¢. or ig. sense) : as 

Oxyacanthous (-ikzenpos) a. Bot. [Gr. dxavba 
thorn], having sharp thorns (Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
1857). || Oxysoathesia (-<spi'sid) Phys. and Path. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. aleéners feeling], abnormal neute- 
ness of sensation, hyperesthesia (Mayne). {| Oxy- 
aphia (-xfii) Phys. and Path, [mod. L., f. Gr. 
497 tonch], excessive acuteness of the sense of 
touch (Mayne). Oxya'ster Zoo/. [Gr. dargp star], 
& sponge-splenle having acute rays radiating from 
one point. || Oxyblepsia Phys. [mod.L,, a. Gr. 
SfuBdsyia, f, BAémew to look], acuteness of sight, 
sharp-sightcdness (Mayne). Oxyearpous a. Bot. 
[Gr, xopwés fruit], having pointed frit (Mayne). 
Oxycephalio (silalik) a. Anthropol, [Gr. separy 
head], having a skull of pointed or conical shape; 
$0 Oxyce‘phaly, the condition of being oxyecpie. 
lic. O-xyclad Zoo/,, a branched form of sponge- 
Spicule: see quot. Oxyda-cty1 Zoo/, [Gr, ddxrv- 
Aos finger or toe], 2, belonging to the division Oxy- 
@actyla of Batrachians, characterized byslender toes; 
sd. on oxydactyl batrachian, +Oxyde-reical a. Obs. 
[Gr. dfudepeinds), sharpening thesight. Oxydi-act 
a. and sb, Zool, [Di-2; Gr. derts ray], (a sponge- 
spicule) having two acute rays. |} Oxyecoia 

(-thow-iz) Phys. and Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. dfunxota, 
f. dxavsiy to hear], abnormal aenteness of hearing, 
Acoastic hyperaxsthesia (Mayne). + Oxygal [nd. 

L, oxygala, Gr, df¢yada], sour milk, |Oxygeusia 

(-git?si) Phys, and Pash. (also anglicized -geusy ) 

[mod.L., f. Gr. yevais taste], excessive acuteness 
of the sense of taste (Mayne), Oxygnathous 

(pksi-gnapas) a. Zool. [Gr. yvd0os jaw), having the 
Jaws of the shell quite or almost smooth, as certain 

palmonate molluscs. Oxyhe-xect a. and sb. Zool, 

t. € six, deris ray], (a sponge-spicule) having six 
acute tays; so Oxyhexa-ater, a hexaster with acute 
=prec.), Oxyklinocephalic (-kloi:nos?- 


Fate 
felik), a. Anthropol. ? said of a skull combining 
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the oxycephalic and klinocephalic forms. 
opia Phys. (anglicized oxyopy) [mod.L., £ Gr, 
ém- to see], abnormal acnteness of sight (Mayne). 
|| Oxyosphresia (-psfri'sid) Phys. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Sappnais smell], excessive aenteness of the sense of 
smell (Dunglison i: Oxypentact a., 5b. Zool, 

Gr. wévre five, daris ray}, (a sponge-spicnle) 

aving five acnte rays. Oxype'talous a, Bot. 
having pointed petals (Mayne). || Oxyphonia 
Phys. Path, (also anglicized oxy‘phony) [mod. 
L.,, a. Gr. dtupavia, £. pavy voice], excessive acute- 
ness or shrillness of voice (Dunglison 1842). Oxy- 
phyllous (-fi'las) a, Bo’. [Gr. pvdAov leaf], having 
pointed leaves (Mayne). O-xyr(r)hine, Oxyr- 
{z)hinous ad/s. Zool, [Gr, fis, fiv- snout), sharp- 
nosed, sharp-snouted. Oxystomatous (-stg"- 
malas) a. Zoel. [Gr. eréya mouth), having the 
mouth-parts sharply projecting, as the division 
Oxystomata (Milne Edwards) of crabs; so O-xy- 
atome a. = prec.; 56. a crab of the division 
Oxystomata, Oxystrongyle (-strpndzil), -atron- 
gylus Zoo’, [Stroncy.E], a sponge -spicale 
like a strongyle but sharp at each end; hence 
Oxystrongylous a., of the natnre of an oxy- 
strongyle, Oxyte'tract a. and 56. Zoo, [Gr. rerpa- 
four, dxtis ray), (a oP oe aeons) having fonr acate 
rays. Oxytylote (pksi‘tildet) Zool, [Gr. ruAor 
knob], a simple sponge-spicule sharp at one end 
and blunt at the other; hence Oxytylotate (-tirlo- 
tet) a., having the character of an oxytylote. 

1886 R. von Lennenseto Sponges in Proc, Zool, Soc. g6r 
*Oxyaster, With long, slender, pointed rays. 1878 BARTLEY 
tr. Topinarad’s Anthrog. v1 76 *Oxycephalic, elevated skull. 
1890 H. Extus Criminal iii 50 There is a generally re- 
cognised tendency to the pointed (ox cephalic) or sugar- 
loaf form of hea 1895 Forusd: (N. a) Sept. 36 Among 
these anomalies were .. “oxicephaly’, 3888 
Challenger Rep. XXV. p. lv, *O.ryelad (xAdSos, a young 
branch). The esactine is oxente, the ecactine terminates in 
two or more secondary actines or ‘cladi'‘, 1657 ToMLtnson 
Renou's Disp. 193 Make an *oxydercical collyrie of such 
medicaments as cure caligation. 1886 LanoenreLp (as 
above) 562 “Oxydiact, Four rays rudimentary, only two 
rays lying in one straight line remain. , [2706 Priturrs, 
"Oy, ‘ala, Sower Milk.) 1745 tr. Colwmella's Hush. xii. 
viii, Make oxygal, or sour milk, after this manner. 1886 
Lexosnreto (as above) see *Oxyhexact, With six pointed 
rays, the ends of which form the corners of a douhle square 

yramid, The rays represent the crystalline axes. 1886 
Hereeeerh (as above) 562 /feraster. A star with six, 
generally equal rays:—a. *O.yhexaster. Rays pointed. 
h. Discohexaster. Rays terminated by disks, 1878 Bagtiey 
tr, Topinard’s Anthrop. v.177 A certain deformed skull found 
in Silesia is Sar Mlinacer aires 
preternaturally acute vision, 1886 LeNpeNfetp (as above) 
362 *O.rypentact, One ray rudimentary, representing the 
axes of a simple square pyramid. 1846 Smaat, "Ox'y- 
Phony, acuteness of voice. 1 Cent. Dict, *Oryrhine. 
1892 Syd. Soe. Lex, *Oxyrrhinous, 1857 Mayne Ezfos. 
Lex., Oxystomatus, ..*oxystomatous, 18a Dana Crust. 
1 62 The triangular mouth of the "Oxystomes. 1888 Sottas 
as above), *Oxystrongyle.—The esactine is oxeate and the 
ecactine strongylate. .."O.rytylote. .. The esactine is oxeate, 
and the ecactine tylote, 1886 Lenpenretp (as above) 563 
*Oxytetract, Two rays rudimentary, representing the 
edges ofa Square pyramid, a 4 

. Chemical words, in which oxy- is taken as 
the combining form of Oxvcrn (cf. HypRo- a); 
denoting either simply the presence of oxygen, as 
in Oxyactp, OxYSaLT, + oxybase, or the addition 
of oxygen to the substance denoted by the simple 
word, and thus practically = oxygenated or oxs- 
dized, For special uses, see OxrcHLorine, Oxy- 
SULPHATE, and other main words. A looser use 
is seen in oxy-aleohol (or oxy-spirit), oxy-coal- 
gas, oxy-house-gas, oxy-ether, terms applicd 
(after OxyHypRoGEN, OxYoaLc1uM) to the flame 
produced hy mixing the vapour of a spirit lamp, 
ordinary ne or sulphuric ether, with oxygen; 
so oxy-alcohol blowpipe, lantp, etc.; oxy-paraffin 
a, auplied to a paraffin lamp with arrangement for 
complete oxygenation of the flame. 


|| Oxy- 


LLAS in 


But the most freqnent use of oxy- is as a prefix to | 


names of organic substances, to denote a derivative 
or related compound in which an atom of hydrogen 
is displaced hy one of hydroxy] (HO) ; in which 
sense the more accurate Aydroxy- is now often pre- 
ferred: see OxvYactp 2. ; 

In earlier use often spelt oxi-; before a vowel sometimes 
reduced to oz-: see Ox. 1. 

The more important of the oxy. compounds are treated as 
main words ; the ozy-or rather Aydroxy- organic compounds 
are unlimited in number, including ¢. g. oxy- or a oe 
acetal(CH3(OH)CH(OCaHs)2)} -aldehyde(CHa(OH)CHO); 
wenthracene (=anthraquinone ; -Senzeneor-benzol( =phenol, 
CeHsOH); -densy/; ~<amphor (CioHiO3)1 -cannasin 


1846 Smaat, "Oxyo'py, 


(CooH2oN207); <capfroamine (= leucine); -choline (= be- | 


ee ~inchonine (CigHaeN3O2); ene (= carvacrol, 
CisHtsOH): -dimorphine (CutswsO0) 3 -gwanine; gly- 
colylurea (=allanturic acid); danthopine ; -methyl; -methy- 
fone etree ae eee 17 HigN O4); -na, pl 
famine (or -naph thylidine, Ci$HgNO), -narcotine ( ea Has 
NOp)3 -nenrine (= betaine); ~phenol (= pyrocatechin)1 
phenyl (CoHiOH); -guinine; Fl ali” (= carbostyril) 3 
strychnine (Cr HugNoQO¢); -sudphobentide ; -thymtoguinone 
(CyoH 1903); -fodnene (= cresol, C7110); -fofuy?, etc. 


OXYACID. 


Also in the names of oxy- or h roxy- acids, as oxy-acetic 
(= Givcorte); canygdalic; benzoic (C:H6V:) > Outpric 
(CiH:0s}-caprore (Slencic); chelidonic (=meconic); -cholicy 
-euminamic (NH3.CioflwO.OH) 3 -cusinic (Ci.Hi203; 
forte (CqHieO11) 5 -Aippuric (CyHyNOy);  -tsomvitic 

9H 509); -éearic acid (= pperetin); omandelic (= phenyl. 
gi collic 3 smesitylentc (CollyyOs)3 -naphthote (Cro IsOlly 

i); Pippen acid (= pyrocatechin) 1 -picric (= étyphnic, 
CsHyNaOo)s cored = lactic) -saticylic (= gentisinic, 
CsHxOH)}C OH): annie; -terephthalic Cult -0.3 
ebolic (CrH4Os) 5 -foluasmic; -toluie (=cresotic, Call(CHs) 
(OH)COsH) 5 -frintesic ; -nric, etc. 

1864-78 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 909 Glycollic acti. 
CoH \Os..*Oxacetic acid, 1873 — Fownes' Chava, (ed, 11) 
681 Nitrous acid converts glycocine into glycollic oroxyacetic 
acid. 89a 7s Soc, Lex, s.¥., "Oxyalcohol blowpipe. . 
invented by Marcet, in which the flame of a spirit lamp is 
urge by a blowpipe transmitting mc ig 1899 Cacnar tr. 
Faksch's Clin, Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 351 The aromatic oxy-acida 
which have been We wed to exist in the urine are paroxy- 
phenyl acetic acid,..*oxyamygdalic acid. 1866-97 Warts 
Dict. Chem, WV. ap *Oxanthracene. Cyy¥1sO3 .. When 
anthracene is boiled for some days with nitric acid, a resin is 
formed which becomes granular on cooling, and. .forms light 
reddish-yellow crystals of oxanthracene. 1892 Moxisy & 
Muir Wate’ Dict. 111. 670 Di-oxy-anthracene CiHa(OHp, 
Chrysazol, 1865 Manssiatp Sa/fe 45 An *Oxybase bears 
to the general idea of a salt and to Biseen a relation just 
the converse of that which a Hydrostyle bears to that idea 
and to Hydrogen. The term Oxybase includes the Alkalies, 
commonly socalled, 1866 OnLine A nim. Chen. 121 Ampelic 
or *oxi-benzoic acid. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chent. 616 
Quartene or hutene glycol 1s converted by slow oxidation 
with nitric acid into *oxybutyric acid. 1897 A//bx/ t's Syst. 
Afed. IV. 310 In diabetes. .acetone and oxybutyric acid, are 
usually present with the sugar. 1882 Vaturs XXV11. 1138/2 
By the action of boiling 60 per cent, nitric acid, cellulose is 
converted into an amorphous substance CisH350j¢, oxy- 
cellulose, 1878 Kinczatt Anim. Chemt.og By oxidation of 
a milder character..a white amorphous acid, termed *oxy- 
cholic, is produced. 1889 Lockver in Harfer’s Mag. Mar. 
582/: By means of the *oxy-coal-gas flame, we can determine 
the spectrum of any vapor given off, 1877 Warts Fownes' 
Chem. (ed. 12) 11. 490 Carvacrol, *Oxycy mane, ot C ‘ymenol, 
is..a thick oil. 1873 Ratre PAys. Chen, 93 By oxidation 
with potassium permanganate, guanin is converted into 
urea, oxalic acid, and “oxy-guanin. 1 Cassells Techs, 
Educ. \V. 407/x If the oxy-spirit, *oxy-house-gas, or oxy- 
hydrogen jets, or the magnesium lamps..are to be used. 
1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 313 *O.rymethyl-carbonic 
acid, a name applied by Kolbe..to glycollic acid. 1675 
Ford, VI. 886 *O.rynenrine. This base..is identical wit 
betaine from beet-juice. 1870 Eng. Afech. 21 Jan. 4353/2 
“Oxy-paraffin oil lamps. 1857 W. A. Mutisa Elewr. Chem, 
Ii. 572 "Oxyphenic Acid or Pyrocatechin (CisHs0,) the 
forte of Oxyphenic differs from that of phenic acid by 
two equivalents of oxygen. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 683 
Nitrous acid converts alanine into lactic or *oxypropionic 
acid. 1879 *Oxy-spirit [see shee 3866-77 Warts 

An acid, 
isomeric with salicylic and oxybenzoic acids. ..J¢ is produced 


by Leroy from the Hawthorn. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 288. ¢ 

Also Oxyacanthine (gksijikenpoin) Chen. [see 
-INE 5], an alkaloid obtained from the root of the 
Barberry, Berberis vulgaris. 

1866-77 Watrs Dict. Chem. IV. 288 Oxyacanthine. 
CsallisNeOus? Vinedine. ., An alkaloid existing, together 
with berberine, in the root of Berbers vulgaris, , ftid. 
289 Oxyacanthine, when pure, is a white powder ordinarily 
with a yellowish tinge... It has a bitter taste, 

Oxyacanthous, etc.: see Oxr- 1. 

Oxyacid, oxy-acid (pksijz'sid). Chem. Also 
oxi-, ox-acid. [f. Oxy- 2 + AciD.] 

1, An acid containing oxygen (e.g. carbonlc 
acid, CH,O,) as distinguished from a Aydracid 
formed hy the union of hydrogen with a halogen 
(e.g. hydrochloric acid, HCl). / ' 

1836-41 Baanoe Chent. (ed. 5) 1032 It is obvious... that 
there are no salts, properly so termed, in which the oay-acids 
are combined with silica, but that silicium forms haloid 
compounds. 1849 Noao Electricity (ed. 3) 224 The hy 
thesis of Davy developing the general analogy of all salts, 
whether derived from oxyacids or hydracids. 1s88a Roscox 
Elent. Cheat, vi. 56 All acids contain hydrogen, combined 
either with an element, or with a group of elements, which 
almost always contain oxygen, and in this case the sub- 
stances are termed oxy-aci § 

b. attrié, or adj. Of or belonging to an oxyacid. 

1854 J. Scorraan in Orr's Cire. Se., Chem. 32 The attempt 
to assimilate oxyacid salts with the type of ydracid salts, 

2. Organic Chem. In plaral, a name given to 
several series of acids derived from those of the 
fatty or the aromatic series, by the snbstitation of 
one or more hydroxyl for one or more hydrogen 
atoms; hence called more exactly Aydroxy-acids, 

The diatomic monobasic acids derived from the fatty acids 
(C,H,,0,) have the formula C,H»2,0,, and constitute the 
Satly oxy-, (apd oT or éactic series, The diatomic 
monobasic acids cca ee ae iba a oe 

ivati H ve the formu ze-8U), » ANC 
series eae oxyacids or Uydrjory-arematic 
series, 
W. Fownes' Chem, (ed. 12) Tl, 387 
aie Sie acids, after the most im 


the series, and oryz acids, becst 
from the acids Ctr O, by sobstitutioa of 
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OXYAMMONIA. 


CH,.CO,H Acetic acid; CH,OH ~ CO,H Oxyacetic acid, 
Ibid. 534 ‘Vhese aromatic oxy-acids, like the corresponding 
acids of the fatty series (the lactic acids), exhibit alcoholic 
as well as acid characters, 1885 Remsen Jatrod. Organ. 
Chem. 155 The first class which presents itself is that of the 
alcohol acids or acid alcohols; that is, substances which 
combine within themselves the properties of both alcohols 
= acids. They are commonly called oxy-acids or hydroxy- 
acids. 

Oxy-alcohol: sce Oxy- 2. 

t+Oxyammornia. Chen: Obs. synoaym of /Zy- 
Aroxylamine, (Syd. Soc. Lex., 1892.) 

Oxyard : see Ox 6. aete 

Oxy-aroma'tic, a. Chem.,in oxy-aromatic acid 
= aromalic oxyacid: see Oxyacrp, 

1887 A. M. Brown Anim, Alkaloids 23 This is .. washed 
repeatedly with ether to get rid of the oxy-aromatic acids. 

|| Oxybaphon (pksi-bafpn). Greek Antig. PI. 
-bapha. [a. Gr. dfuBagoy vinegar-saucer, f, d¢u- 
acid, vinegar + Bag-, stem of Barres to dip, Baph 
dipping, etc.] With classical archseologists: A 
bell-shaped wine-cup or vase. 

18s0 Leitcn tr. C. O. Miiller’s Anc. Art § 358 (ed. 2) 440 
An oxybaphon from Armentum at Naples. 1857 Biacn Anc. 
Pottery (1858) 11. 161 Deep bell shaped craters, called 
oxybapha, having on them mystic and Dionysiac subjects, 

*xy-bird. dia/. = Ox-BIRD, 

1887 Kentish Gloss. (E. D.S.), O.xbird, the common dunlin. 
+-Called Oxybird in BIrrey 1887 F. Cowper Cacdwalla 
(1888) 87 The tide was nearly low, and a flock of oxy birds 
were settled on the mud-banks. 

Oxyblepsia, etc.: see Oxy-. 

Oxybro'mide. Chem. [f. Oxy- 2+ Bromipe.] 
A bromine compoaad analogous to the oxy- 
chlorides ; as phosphorus oxybromide, POBrs, pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the pentabromide 
(PBr,) in moist air. 

Cae Ve Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 510 Oxybromide of phospho- 
rus .. POBrs, 1873 — Fawmes' Chem, (ed. 11) 227 ‘Two 
bromides of pbospborus,an oxybromide and asulphobromide, 
are known, corresponding in composition and properties 
witb the chlorine compounds, 

Oxy-calcium (gksikelsivm), Chem. [f. Oxy- 
2+ Catcrus.] In oxy-caletum light =LiMettour, 
_ €4865 J. Wynne in Circ. Se. 1.61/a The oxy-cabcinum light 
is a very simple and useful contrivance. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. 
Edue VV. eke ‘The sources of light have been improved 
on by the adoption of the oxy-calcium, oxy-hydrogen..and 
electric light. 

t+ Oxyca‘rbonate. Chem. Obs. A compound 
of a carbonate and an oxide; a hydrate carbonate. 

1819 Branor Azan. Chem, 306 These are probably the 
carbonate and the oxycarbonate, 1876 Haatey Alat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 29 The caustic alkalies, ‘lime and magnesia’, are 
converted into carbonates or oxycarbonates from absorption 
of carbonic anbydride. 

+ Oxyca‘rburetted, a. Chem. Obs. Inoxy- 
carburetied hydrogen: see quots. 

1807 T. Tomson Cher. (ed. 3) 11. 13a The first species is 
composed of carbon and hydrogen; the second, of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen... He (Bertbollet] calls the first care 
bureted hydrogen; tbe second, oxycarbureted hydrogen, 
181a Six H. Davy Chem. Philos. 310 What have been called 
different oxicarburetted hydrogene gasses are nierely mix- 


tures of olefiant gas, carburetted hydrogene, carbooic pride, A 


and bydrogene gasses. 189a Syd. Soc. Lex., Oxycarburette 
hydrogen gas, an old term for Carbonic oxide. 

fi ng Obs, [ad. L. oxycedros (Pliny), 
a. Gr. dftixedpos (Theophr.), ‘the red juniper with 
poiated leaves’ (Liddell and Scott).] A species 
of Juniper ( Juniperus Oxycedrus). 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, ZA. 335 Bellonius affirmeth 
tbat Charcoals made out of the wooder Oxycedar are white, 

Oxycephalie, etc. : see Oxy-. 

_O-xychlor-, o-xychloro-. Chem. Contain- 
ing oxygen and chlorine, as oxychlor-ether, a liquid, 
CH,CL.CH (OH) (OC,H,), obtained by the actioa 
of water at high temperature on bichlor ether. 

So + Oxychlo-rate of potash, old name of Potas- 
sium chlorate, KCIO,. + Oxychlo‘ric acid, old 
name of Perchloric acid, HCIO,. Oxychloride, 
a combination of oxygen and chlorine with another 
element, as Phosphorus oxychloride, POC]s; also, 
a componad of a metallic chloride with the oxide 
of the Same meta]. Also called Oxychlo‘ruret. 
ap eed oxychloride = chloracetic acid. 

1818 Sie H. Davy in Brande Cher. (1841 I ti 
to you..Count Stadion’s aajehione id ls ane 1 ave 
used detonating powder .. made witb the oxychlorate of 
Potassa, to nse tadion’s name, 1856 W. A, Minter Elem, 
Chem. 11. 717, In the bodies termed oxychlorides, oxyiodides, 
and oxycyanides .. one equivalent of the chloride, of the 
iodide, or of the cyanide of the metal is united with one or 
more equivalents of the oxide of the same metal. Turner's 
yellow ..is an oxychloride of lead ba to 7 Pb.O). 1857 
Ibid. III. 313 Oxychlorides of the Monobasic Acids.—The 
acids of the lower members of the series HO, C,Hy-10s, can 
readily be made to furnish volatile compounds in which one 
equivalent of oxygen, as contained in the anhydrous acid, 
has its place supplied by chlorine. With acetic acid 
(HO, CyHsOz) an acetic oxychloride may be obtained con- 
sisting of CyH;02C). 1866-97 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 5 
Oxychloride of phospborns is a colourless fuming liquid 
having a specific gravity of 1-7 and boiling at 110°. 1880 
Faiswetu in Soc. Arts 447 Vhe scarlet obtained by dyeing 
cochineal in the presence of oxichloride of tin. 

+ Oxychromie, a. Chem, Old synonym of 
Perchromic. Oxy-coal-gas: see Oxy- 2. 
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tOxycrate. Obs. 
oxicrat, 7-8 oxycrat. 
dfu- acid + -xpdros (in comp.) mixed.] 
of vinegar and water. 

1597 A. M. te. Guilemean's Fr. Chirurg. 27/2 Cause the 

atient to washe his mouth with a little Oxycrate. 1601 
freceane Pliny 11, 42a If a man be poisoned with taking 
venomous mushroms, he shall find means to auoid the 
danger thereof by drinking nitre in oxycrat or vineger & 
water aningeed together. 1747. Wes ey Prim. Physic (1762) 
68 Cover the body with Cloths dipt in Oxycrate, 

|| Oxycro-ceum. Obs. [mod.L., f. Gr. tfv-sour, 
vinegar + L. crocezs of or pertaining to saffron 
(cracis).] (See quot. 1696.) 

1646 Ste T. 
wee finde not onely in simple bodies, but sucb as are much 
compounded, as the Oxicrocenm plaster. 1696 Puituips 
(ed. 5), Oxycrocenm, a Plaister made of Saffron, Vinegar, 
and other Ingredients. 

Oxycyanide. Chem. [f. Oxy-2+CyantDe.} 
A combination of oxygen and cyanogen with another 
element, or of the oxide and cyanide of a metal, 
as oxycyanide of mercury, Hg"’Cy,- Hg”’O. 

1854 J. Scorreen in Orr's Cire. Sey Chem, 500 Oxy: ide 
of mercury is formed. 1864-7a Watrs Dict. Chen. 11. 255 
Warm aqueons cyanide of mercury dissolves a large quantit 
of mercuric oxide, forming an alkaline solution, whic! 
deposits small needles of oxycyanide of mercury. 

xydase (pksidés), Chem. [mod. f. oxyd, 
Oxi + -ase (ad. Gr, -aois) in names of ferments, 
as dtastase.} An uaorganized ferment or enzyme 
having the property of causing oxidation in certain 
organic substances, 

1900 Nature 8 Feb. 339/1 The oxygen-carrying power of 
certain enzymes known at the present time as ‘oxydases’. 

Oxyd(e, Oxydate, etc., var. ff. OxIDE, etc. 

Obs. in general usage, though still preferred by some. 

Oxydercical, -diact, ctc.: sce OXY- 5. 

Oxy-ether: see Oxy- 2. 

Oxy-fatty acid: see Oxyacip 2, 

Oxyfiu'oride. Chem. [f. Oxy- 2+ Fivorre.] 
A fluorine compound analogons to an oxychloride. 
Formerly also called Oxyfluo‘ruret. 

1868-77 Watts Dict. Chem, V. 813 The Difluoride [of tin] 
or Stannons fluoride, SnFy..wben heated in the air, .. takes 
up oxygen, and forms stannic oxyfluoride, Sn*OF 4 or 
SnOeSnFy. 1880 CLeminsuaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 146 
Marignac .. regards as isomorphous the double fluorides 
of titanium, the double oxyfluorides of niobium and of 
tungsten. 

Oxyegal, etc.: see Oxy- 1. 

Oxygen (p'ksiidgén). Chem. Also8-oxi-,-gene. 
[a. F. oxygéene, intended to mean ‘acldifying (prin- 
ciple)’, principe acidifiant (Lavoisier): see Oxy- 
and -GEN f; oxygen being at first held to be the 
essential principle in the formation of acids, 

Lavoisier'’s original term, proposed in 1777, was principe 
oxygine, changed 1785-6 to principe oxygene; thence in 
1786 oxygene as sb., spelt in Nomenclature of 1787 oxigene; 
admitted in Dict, Acad, 1835 as oxygene.) 

1. One of the non-metallic elements, a colourless 
invistble gas, without taste or smell. Symbol O: 
atomic weight 16. 

It is the most abundant of all the elements, existing, in the 
free state (mixed with nitrogen), in atmospheric air, and, in 
combination, in water and most minerals and organic sub- 


Also 6-8 oxicrate, 7 
[ad. Gr. dfvapar-ov, f. 
A mixture 


BROWNE Pseud. Ep, 78 The same attraction | 


stances. It combines with nearly all other elements (forming | 


oxides), the process of combination being in some cases so 
energetic as to produce sensible light sinihicat (combustion), 
in others very gradual, as in the rusting or oxidation of 
metals, It is essential, in the free state, to the life of all 
animals and plants, and is absorbed into the organism in 
respiration: bence it was formerly calledvitalair, Priestley, 
who isolated it in 1774, holding it to be common air deprived 
of Psociston (q.v.), called it dephlogisticated air. 

(1789 J. K{eta) rst Pt. Dict. Chem. Pref. 18 Lavoisier.. 
having endeavoured to show that vegetable and other matters 
consist of air, charcoal, and inflammable gas, or, in bis 
language, oxygene, carbone, and hydrogene.] 1790 R. Keen 
tr, Lavoister's Elen Chent. uw. iv. 185 Oxygen forms almost 
a third of the mass of our atmospbere. “[179x Beppors in 
Phil. Trans, UXXXI. 176 Cast iron. .contains a portion of 
the basis of vital air, the oxygtne of M. Lavoisier.) x79 
Hamutton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1.1, 3 Mercury, combined 
with a small quantity of oxygenis black. 1794 Zurop. Mlag. 
XXVI. 5 Depblogisticated Air, or (as they are now pleased 
to‘ call it) Orygene. 1799 Med. Frnl. 1. 373 Opponents 
particularly object, that the base of vital air does not deserve 
the title of oxygen, as many combinations of it are far from 
being acids. “1821 Davy in Vicholson’s Frnt, XXX. 112 
Combinations of Oximuriatic Gas and Oxigen. 1845 W. 
Grecoay Outlines Chem. 45 Oxygen was Morea by 
Priestley in 1774; and in the following year by the Swedish 
chemist Scheele without any knowledge of Priestley’s dis- 
covery. 1872 Hoxiey Phys. i. 17 It is oxygen which is the 
great sweeper of the economy. k 
_2. A maanfactnrer's name for Pestene pone 
i. e. so-called ‘chloride of lime’. (Simmonds 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or adj. (see ety- 
mology above), in ¢ oxygene air (obs.), oxygen 
gas, names for oxygen in the free or gaseons state. 

1790 R. Kerra tr. Lavoister's Elem. Chem. 1. v. 54 The 
oxygen gas, or pure vital air, 1794 G. Apams JVaé. § Exp. 
Philos. 1. xi. 449 Vital, Depblogisticated, or oxygene air. 
1794 Pearson in Phit, Trans, UXXXIV. 388 White lac 
burned in oxygen gaz without ..any smoke, and with a beauti- 
fully bright flame. 1843 J. A. Smitit Product. Farming (ed. 2) 
19 Oxygen, in union witb latent heat, forms Oxygen gas, 
1896 Daily News 31 Oct. 5/3 The oxygen treatment is the 
application of oxygen gas to wounds and ulcers, 


1858.) | 


OXYGENIZE 


_ b. The sb. in attrib. use or in combination; as 
in oxygen acid (= OXxyYAciD 1), -carrier, inhalation, 
supply, treatment; oxygen-breeding, -carrying adjs, 

1842 Parneut Chem. Anal, (1845) 89 The combinations of 
oxide of gold with oxygen acids are almost unknown. 1874 
tr. Lommels Light 5 ‘Vermed the oxygen lamp or burner, 
1878 Aanny Photogr. (1881) 64 Any ae oxygen-absorbing 
medium. 1897 Daily News 1a July 5/3 The work of the 
Oxygen Home, opened by Princess Louise last May, appears 
to progressing bib satisfactorily. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Aled. IV. 643 [The blood-corpuscles] cannot perform such 
an active part as oxygen-carriers, 3898 /did. V. 46 For 
this [shortness of breath] tbere is a remedy in oxygen 
inhalations, ‘ 4 

Oxygenant Ghia 200s. fa. F. oxy- 
génant,pr. pple, of oxygénerto OXYGENATE.] Asub- 
stance that oxygenates another; an oxidizing agent. 

1802 Edin, Rev. 1. 242 Oxygen, and particularly the 
gaseous oxygenants, evidently produce two effects, of the 
same tendency. 1803 Beppors //ygéia x1. 5a Air destroys 
contagion by acting as an oxygenant. 1866 ODLING Anim, 
Chem. 149 As an oxidising agent, there are many more 
energetic oxygenants tban the [nitric] peroxide. 

Oxy'genate, z. Ods. In 8 oxi-. [f. F. 
oxygéné pa. pple.: see -ATE? 2,] = OXYGENATED, 

1997 Monthly Afag. \11. 351 Moistened with muriatic oxi- 
genate acid, ee F 

Oxygenate (ksidzéneit, gkst-dzéneit), v, Also 
8 oxi-. [f. F. oxygén-er (G. de Morveau and 
Lavoisier, 1787), f. oxygéewe: see -ATE3.] trans, 
To supply, treat, or mix with oxygen; to cause 
oxygen to combine with (a substance); to oxidate, 
oxidize ; esp, to charge (the blood) with oxygen by 
respiration. 

1790 Kerr tr. Berthollet's Bleaching iii. 36 By decomposing 
common salt in tbe same process which is performed for 
oxygenating its acid. 1 93 EDDOES Sea Scurvy 53 Whether 
we oxygenate the blood! the lungs or the stomach. 1794 
G. Avams Nat, § Exp, Philos. 1. xi. 46a To oxygenate a 
substance, or make it combine with vital air. 1893 W. 
Houcuton Sk. Brit. dnsects 58 To draw fresh currents of 
water to oxygenate the blood. 

Hence Oxygenating v7. sb. and pfi. a. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos, Light, etc. 149 To explain all 
appearances in those burning and oxigenating bodies. /dzd. 
385 Vegetables secrete and emit tbat very oxigenating sub- 
stance, when growing in the sun. 1890 /’ad/ Mall G.4 Aug. 
1/3 Amuch needed oxygeoating of the life-blood of the nation. 


Oxygenated (see prec.\, Af/.a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Mixed or combined with oxygen. 

t Oxygenated muriatic acid; = Oxyeoriatic acid (i. & 
chlorine). 

1790 R. Kera(tit/e) Essay on the New Method of Bleaching, 
by means of Oxygenated Muriatic Acid, from the French of 
Berthollet. 1812 Davy Chem. Philos. Introd. 46 A theoretical 
nomenclature is liable to continued alteration; oxygenated 
muriatic acid is as improper a name as dephlogisticated 
marine acid. 1871 Roscor Elem. Chem, 48 Hydrogen Di- 
oxide has received the name of oxygenated water, as it 
easily decomposes into oxygen and water, 

Oxygenation (pksidgéné-fan). [a. F, oxy 
génation, noun of action from oxygéter to Oxy- 
GENATE.] The action of oxygenating or condition 
of being oxygenated; mixture with oxygen; com- 
bination with oxygen, oxidation. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem, Chen, v1. iv. 186 Some- 
times oxygenation takes place with great rapidity. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. 461. 3996 Hatcuett in 
Phil, Trans. 336 It [Molybdaena) appears to me to suffer four 
degrees of oxygenation. The first is the black oxyde; the 
second is the blue oxyde; the third is the green oxyde, which 
1 am inclined to call molybdons acid, according to the dis- 
tinction made by the new oomenciature ; the last and fourth 
degree is the yellow acid, or that which is supersaturated 
with oxygen. 1865 Livincsrons Zamébesi xxii. 454 Not only 
is the most perfect oxygenation of the blood secured. 7 

Oxy'genator. [Agent-n. from OxYOENATE 
»J a. A substance that oxygenates another; 
= OXIDATOR a. b. (See quot. 1875.) 

1864 in Weaster. 1875 Kuicur Dict. Mech. Oxygenator, 
a contrivance for throwing a stream of oxygen into the flame 
of a lamp. ‘ 

+ Oxygenevity. Obs. rare-'._ [irreg. f. Oxr- 
GEN +-E)ItY: cf. homogeneity, ete.] = OXYGENITY. 

x801 W. Tavtoe in AZonthly Mag. X1. 645 The most prob- 
able [theory] is tbat which hints at the oxygeneity of light. 

Oxygenic (ksidgernik), a, rare. [f. OXYGEN 
+-t¢.] Of the nature of, or consisting of, oxygen. 

1850 Croucs Let, fo T. Arnold 3 Jan., Poems, etc. 1869 1 
167 Consider.,the long preparation of this strange marriage 
of coal and oxygenicair. 1885 Sat. Rev. 1a Dec, 781/a Youll 
breathe an air ignored By oxygenic gases. 

Oxygeniferous (pksidgéniféres), a. rare. [f. 
as prec, + a lps Bearing or conveying oxygen. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 653 Fit for tbe entry of a great 
host of oxygeniferous particles. L 

Oxygenity. sonce-wd. [f. OxycEen + -1TY.] 
The quality of being oxygen, or oxygenous. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 294 They. .lose their ‘oxygenity 
and ‘bydrogenity *. 

O-xygeni:zable,. [fnext +-anie.] Capable 
of being oxygenized or oxygenated. - . 

3802 Curnevix in Phil. Trans. XCI1. 166 Besides its acid 

roperties, this substance has others, common to oxygenizable 

tes, 

Oxygenize (pksidzénaiz, pksi-dzéensiz), 2. [f 
OXYGEN + -17E: cf. carbonize.] trans, = OXY- 
GENATE v. Chiefly in pa. pple. (or ppl. a.) Oxy- 
genized = OXYCENATED. 


OXYGENIZEMENT. 


180a Cuenevix in Jit. Zrans, NCL. 126 That the pro- 
rtion of oxygen..was greater in the salt than In uncom- 
ined oxygenized muriaticncid. 18aa-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. if 465 Untess the supply furnished by the food to 
the blood-vessels he sufficiently oxygenized by ventilation. 
1895 Pop. Sci. Afonthly Aug. 473 The food..is then passed 
through the oxygenizing process in the lungs. 

Hence +Oxygenizement = OxYGENATION, Ox1- 
DATION; Oxygenizer = OXYGENATOR. 

1802 Cuenevix in Phil, Trans. XC11. 165 Of the oxy- 
genizement of fuoric and boracic acids, we have no roof, 


Il. Da 


1816 J. Suit Panorama Sc. Arti. 419 The next degree | 


of oxygenizement is expressed by the termination rc, thus 
we say sulphuric acid, 1882 Ooitvie, Oxygeniser. 

Oxygenous (pksl-dginas), a. [f. Oxrory, or 
F. oxygéne + -ovs.] +a. Producing acids, 
acidifying : oxygenous gas, oxygen; oxygenous 
principle, Kirwan’s rendering (1787) of Lavoisier’s 
principe oxygine (1777-84). Obs. b. OF the 
nature of, consisting of, or containing oxygen. 

1787 Kirwan Essay on Phiogiston it. 22 The vitriolic acid, 
according to them [ Lavoisier, etc.) consists of sutphur as its 
base, and pure air, in a concrete state, as its acidifying 
or o.ygenous principle. did. ( passine), The oxygenous 
principle. 1788 Pruestury in Prt, Trans. 157 The term 
Pilogiston..may still be given to that principle or Die, 
which, when added to water, makes it to be inflammable 
air; as the term oxygenous principle may be given to that 
thing which, when it is incorporated with water, makes 
dephlogisticated air. 1794 SuLuivan View Nat. 1. 233 On 
account of this property..the denomination of oxigenous 
gas has been given to vital air, 18aa Imison Sc. 4 Aré IL. 
47 The reason of this is, that the oxygenous part of the air 
has united to the metal, 1875 Maine Village Commnunities 
(1876) 213 The exclusive food of the natives of India is of 
an oxygenous rather than a carbonaceous character. 

Oxygon (rksiggn), a. and sb. Geo. Now 
vare or Obs. Also 6-7 oxi-. [f. L. oxygéni-ns, 
a. Gr. dfurywrios acute-angled, f. ofv-s sharp + yavia 
angle: perh. through F. oxygone (1611 in Cotgr.).] 
a. adj, Having acute angles, acute-angled. b. sé. 
An acnte-angled triangle: in early use also in L, 
form Oxygonium (-us). 

570 Birtincstzy Euclid 1 def. xxix. 5 An oxigonium 
oran acuteangfed triangle, is a triangle which hath all his 
three angles acute. 1g98 Syivesten Du Bartas i. ii. Iv. 
Columnes 199 Moreover, as the Buifding’s Ambligon May 
more receive then Mansion’s Oxigon. 1685 R. WiuttaMs 
Buclid 10 Oxygone, or oe triangle is that whose 
angles are all acute, 1688 J. S. Bape Sieg’ a {These 
figures] are called Oxygoniums. 1838 Sia W. Hasitton 
Logic xxv. (1866) 11. 24 note, Oxygon, i.e. triangle which 
has its three angles acute. ‘ 

Hence Oxygonal (pksigdndl), + Oxygo'nial, 
Oxy'gonons aajs., having three acute angles. 

1706 Puituirs, O.rygonfa/, belonging to an Oxygon, Acute- 
Angular. 1727-41 Crampers Cycd. s. v. Triangle, If all the 
angles be acute..the triangle is said to be acutangular, or 
oxygonous. 1842 Faancis Dict. Arts, O.cygonal, acute 


Se 
-xyhemocy-anin, the oxidized blue form of 
Hamocraniy, q. v. (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1892). 

Oxyhemoglobin, -hemoglobin (¢ksih?- 
moglowbin). Chem. [Oxy- 2.) ‘The form in 
which hemoglobin exists in arterial and capillary 
blood where it Is loosely combined with oxygen’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1873 RaLre Phys. Chent. 178 maten on entering the body 
chemically combines with hxmoglobin, forming oxy-hemo- 
Bee which gives the scarlet colour toarterial blood, 1875 

+. Woon Therap. (1879) 184 The spectroscope shows 
plainly that the haemogiobin exists in the blood mane in its 
pure state, or else as oxyhamoglobin. 

Oxyhy‘drate. Che. A hydrated oxide or 
hydrate of ametal, as oxyhydrate of iron. So Oxy- 
hy drie a., consisting of oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bined; as oxyhydric acid, a descriptive term for 
water (H,0). + Oxyhydrocarbon c., consisting of 
Oxygen combined with a hydrocarbon, 

1876 tr. IV, v's Gen. Pathol. (ed, 6) 88 If the water 
contains iron in solution, this is readily precipitated as an 
Oxyhydrate. 1891 Lance¢ 23 May 1165/2 bonic acid 
Dnites with oxyhydrate to form carbonate of tead, which is 
soluble in excess of the gas. 

1852 Moxprt Taaning § Currying (1853) 158 In modern 
chemistry water is known as oxy-hydric acid, or protoxide 
of Bocce. 1866 Ooinc Anin: Chen. 55 The building 
up of the primary oxihydrocarbon molecules. 

Oxyhydrogen (pksihai-diddzén), a. [f. Oxy- 
2 + Hyprocey.} Consisting of, or involving the 
use of, a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Oxyhydrogen blowpife: a compound blowpipe in which 
two streams, of oxygen and hydrogen, meet as they issue 5 

to produce an extremely hot flame by the burning of 
the hydrogen in the oxygen. Oxyhydrogen light ; the bright 
white tight obtained by directing such a flame upon lime; 
the Hme-light. So oxyhydrogen ame, fet, lamp, ete. Oxy: 
Aydrogen microscope, etc. ; one in which the object is illu- 
Minated a oxy hy lighe. 

3827 E. Turnen Elem, Chet. 160 An apparatus of this 
kind, now known He the name of the oxy-hydrogen hlow- 
i Was contrived by Mr. Newman. 1834 Meowin Angler 

# Wales Il. 5 The microscope .. notwithstanding all its 
oxyhydrogen improvements. ¢ 1865 Letueay in Cire, Sc 
1.134/a 1 he Oxy-hydrogen Light..was first introduced to 
Public notice hy Lieutenant Drummond. 1871 tr. Schedlen's 
~ Anal. 16 mote, The light of magnesia heated in the 


ogen me. 
+ O-xyi-ode. Chem. Obs. [f Oxy- 2+ lonE.] 
Obsolete name for an IopaTE. 
VoL. VIL. 


353 


1815 Henxavy £lem, Chent. UW. 3a The metallic bases called 
by Sir 11. Davy, o.ryfodes, and by Gay Lussac,. .fodates. 

So + Oxyiodio a. = Tonic.  Oxyi‘odide, an 
iodine compound analogous to an oxychloride. 
— oo Davy’s name for Jodie anhydride, 

as 

181g Stx H. Davy in PAL, Trans. 1. 213, 1 venture to pro- 

se a name..that of *oxyiodic acid, 1815 Henry Elem. 

‘ent. (ed. 7) V1. 3a For the watery solution of oxyiodine Sir 
t has proposed the name of oxylodic acid, and is 
disposed to regard it asa triple compound of iodine, hydrogen, 

oxygen; or an oxyiode of Lehi oe 1868-77 WATTS 
Diet, Cheut. V. 815 Insotuble *Oxyiodides of variable com- 
position, 1815 Davyin PAI. Trans. 1. 213, 
pose a nume.. “o.ryiodine for the new una compound. 

Oxymel (pksimel). Also 4-7 oxi-, -mell, 
ie L. oxymel (also oxymeli), a. Gr. dgdpers, f. 

fu-s sour + péAr honey.} <A medicinal drink or 
syrup compounded of vinegar and honey, some- 
times with other ingredients, 

Oxymel of squilis, oxymel made with ' vinegar of squills’. 

[ce 1000 Sar. Leechd, V1, a1a Eac sceal mon oxumellis sellan 
ed hid of ecede & of hunize Revo drene superne.] 1398 

revisa Barth, De P. R. xtx.lx.[xlvi.J (MS, Bodh) tf 304 b/2 
Oximet is izene vy hote water to defiynge and naisschinge 
of hard matere and to open pores, c1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirure. 
189 ‘Tempere hem wip oximel. c1g60 Play Sacram, 584 
A drynke made full well wyth scamoly and w! oxymetl (425. 
oxennell), 1533 Evvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 36 Oximell is, 
where to one part of vyneger is put double so moche of 
honye, foure tymes as moche of water. 1684 Ear: Roscos. 
Ess, Transl. Verse 130 And all, goes down like Oxymel of 
Sls 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. rate) Oxymels are 
other species of syrups made from honey and vinegar. 

Oxymeter (pksi‘m/ta1). rare—°. [ad. mod.L. 
oxymetrum: see OXY- 2 and -METER.] = Eupio- 
METER. So Oxyme'‘trio a., measured in regard 
to the amount of oxygen. 

1857 Mayne A.xrfos. Lex., Oxymetrum, a measurer of 
oxygen: an oximeter; another name for the instrument 
called a ecudiometer. 1876 tr. Schutsenherger's Herment. 
x11 We may previously determine the oxymetric value of 
the hyposulphite, the volume of oxygen which is required 
to saturate the unit of volume of the solution. : 

|] Oxymoron (pksimoergn). Asef. [a. Gr. dfv- 
popoy,sb.use of nenter of dfupmpos pointedly foolish, 
f. éfv- sharp + popes dull, stupid, foolish.] A rhe- 
torical figure by which contradictory or incongru- 
ous terms are conjoined so as to give point to the 
statement or expression; an expression, in its super- 
ficial or literal meaning self-contradictory or absnrd, 
bat involving a point. (Now often loosely or 
erroneously used as if merely = a contradiction in 
terms, an incongruous conjunction.) 

[1640 Be. Revnotos Passions xvii. 186 It was a bold but 
true éfvuwpow of Seneca. Afortibus viorntus.| 1657 J. 
Saatn Myst. Riet. 121 Oxymoron, dfvmwpor, Acutifatuin 
aut stulfe acutumt, subtilly foolish, @1677 Barrow Serat. 
(1825) VI. 132 Some elegant figures. lofty hyperbotes, para- 


I venture to pro- 


nomasies, oxymorons .. lie very near upon the confines of | 


jocularity. 179x W. Roaerts Lovker-On No, 30 (1794) I. 
427, These contradictory gestae thus pressed to- 
gether in a forced kin 


of union, like the figure oxymoron. | 


| acid + -f:Aos loving, -PHIL(E.] 


OXYSULPHIDE. 


sulphurets. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Cheon. ted, 11) 426 The 
nonnal 1 bh ager nitrate NaHePt(NOs)y,is obtained 
hy dissolving the oxynitrate[NyH4l’t(NO3)20] in nitric acid, 

to ‘tric,a. Chem. In oxynttric acid, oxy- 
nitric gas, obs, names of nitrogen peroxide, 

1805 W. Nisnzr Diet. Chem. 369 Oxy-nitric gas, fxg 
Venrv Elem, Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 361 It will appear that 
the oxygen in nitrous gas is very nearly both in weight and 
volume a multiple of that in nitrous oxide by 2; in nltrous 
acid hy 34 In nitric acid by 44 and in oxynitric acid by 6. 

tic (pksi-ntik), a. Physiol. [f. Gr. type 
“éfwr-or, verbal adj. from dfty-ay to thy 
make acid, f, dgves sharp: see -Ic.] Rendering acid, 
acidifying; applied to certain glands of thestomach, 
or to cells in them, supposed to produee the 
hydrochloric acld of the gastric juice. 

1884 A. Gancre in Encycl Brit, XVM. 674/1 The glands 
which possess these acid-forming cells have of late been 
termed (Langley) oxyntic glands, 89a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Oxyntic cells. , : 

Oxyphil (p'ksifil), a. Biol. [f. Gr. dfu- sharp, 

‘ : ot sean | a 
applicd to certain white blood-corpnscles or other 
cells having an affinity for acids. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1.79 Thelr [i.e Kanthack and 
Hardy‘s) coarsely granutar oxyphile cetls are the eosinophile 
cells of most writers. /d/d. 80 Feeble oxyphile reaction, 
£6id_ 117 Other cells containing oxyphil granules. 

+ Oxypho'sphate. Chew. An obs, name for 
a metallic phosphate containing a larger propor- 
tion of oxygen, as oxyphosphate of iron = ferric 
phosphate. 

1815 Henry Elen. Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 116 The phosphate of 
iron is almost insotuble in water. The oxy-phosphate of 
fron is, also, an insoluble salt. 

Oxyrhynch (yksirink). [£ Oxy- 1 + Gr. 
Atvyx-os snout, beak.] 

1. Any crab of the group Oxyrhyncha, charac- 
terized by a triangular cephalothorax with project- 
ing rostrum; the group includes tbe spider-crabs. 

1839 Senay Cycé. XIV. 299/2 The first joint of the external 
antenna... being cylindrical. .in nearly all the Oxyrhynchs. 
1840 fbid. XVil. 109 The Oxyrbynchs are all essentially 
marine. 


2. A fish; = next, 1. 


|| Oxyrhynchus (pksirinkds). Zool [ad. Gr. 
ofvppuyxos sharp-snouted, epithet of a fish. ey 

L. A fish (Aformyrus oxyrhynchus) found in the 
Nile, esteemed sacred by the ancient Egyptians. 

1706 Prutuies, Oryrinchus, the Spit-nose, a sort of River- 
fish, 1851 Afusenm Nat. dist. We 15a The oxythinchus is 
very commonly represented in the paintings of Thebes, Beni- 
Hassan and Memphis. 1865 J. 1H. Incranam /Wllar of Fire 
(1872) 223 The oxyrhincus, the eel, the fepidotus, and some 
other kinds of fish are sacred; and at Thebes they are em- 
hated by the priests. ; 

2. Ornith. A genus of American tyrant fly- 


| catchers, characterized by a long straight sbarp- 


1890 QO. Rev. CLX. 289 Voltaire..we might call, by an oxy- | 
moron which has pleoty of truth init, an‘ Epicurean pessimist an 


uriate (pksimiiie-rict). Chem. Obs. 
[f. next: see -aTel 1c.) A salt of 'oxyrhuriatic 
acid’: applied formerly to compounds now called 
either chlorates or chlorides, as oxymuriate of 
mercury, of tin, = mercuric and stannic chloride, 
oxymurtale of potash = potassium chlorate. 

1797 Pearson in Phil. Trans, UXXXVIIL 149 To this 
residue was added half its hulk of oxygen gaz, obtained 
from oxymuriate of potash. 1816 Accum CAem. Tests (1818) 
1aq Add..a quantity of oxy-muriate of mercury. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom, Econ, ¥. 261 A small quantity of chloride 
of lime, or, as it was formerly called, oxymuriate of lime. 

So + Oxymnuriated a. Oés., as in oxynitriated 
acid =Oxywuriatic acid, oxymurtated quicksilver 
= OXyYMUNIATE of pereary. 

1796 Kiawan Elem. Mfix, (ed. 2) UW. 215 An effervescence 

. arising from the production of Oxymuriated Acid. 18a2- 
4 's Study Med. (ed. 4\ 1V. 503 Dissotving a drachm 
of oxymuriated quicksilver in half_a pint of water, 
+ Oxymuriatic (g:ksimitirietik), a Chen. 
Obs, [f. Oxy- 2+ Murtatic.]  Oxyminriatic 
acid (also oxynturiatie gas): a former name of 
chlorine, as a supposed compound of oxygen 
and ‘mnriatic’ (hydrochloric) acid. Oxymuriatic 
matches: matches tipped with chlorate of potash. 

1796 Kiawan Elem, Alin, (ed. a) VY. 328 Oxymuriatic Acid 
nnd Aqua Regia ry affect it. Jéfd. 462 He observed 
it to yield oxymuriatic Gas, 1807 T. ‘Tnosson Chent. (ed. 3) 
MW. 225 Oxymuriatic acid was discovered hy Scheele in 
19774 »-He gave it the name of dephfogisticated muriatic 
acid, from the su ition that it is muriatic acid deprived 
of phlogiston, The French chemists, after its composition 
had been ascertained, called it pew muriatic acids 
which unwieldy appellation Kirwan has happil contracted 
into oxymuriatic. 1835 Sir J. Ross Vary. and Voy. xxi. 31 
Procuring n light by means of the oxymuriatic matches whic! 
he had seen us use. 

Oxyni‘trate. Chem. [f. Oxy- 2+ Nrreate.] 
A compound of the oxide and nitrate of a metal. 

1809 Grecor in PAI. Trans. XCYX. 199 The colourless 
liquid oxynitraé of lead. 1819 CitttorEx Chen, Anal. 440 
Oxynitrate (qu. Nitrate 2) of silver, and nitrate of mercury, 
dropped ia excess into a dilute solution of any hyposttieas 
give a precipitate of their respective metals in the state o! 


pointed bill. 

1868 Eng. Cycl. sv. Picidae, Neither does the iatervention 
of the Wryneck with its wormlike tongue, or of Oxyrhyncus 
with its acute hill, do more than indicate the broken links of 
the chain. , . 7 . 

+O hodin, -ine (gksi‘rodin). Os. Also 
in L. form oxyrrhodinum, [ad. mod.L. oxy- 
rrhodinum, ad, Gr. dfuppd8ivev (€Aaov), ‘rose-oil 
mixed with vinegar’ (Liddell and Scott).] A pre- 
paration of vinegar and oil of roses, formerly used 


medicinally. Also + Oxyrrhod, |} Oxyrrhodon. 
1639 J. W. tr. Guibert’s Char. Physic. t 31 Oyte of Ries 
..Rose water, and a spoonfull of vineger, mixe them wel 
together, and your oxirrhod isdone. 17.. Frover Humours 
(JJ, The spirits, opiates, and cool things, readity compose 
oxyrhodines. 17a7-41 Cuansers C. ycl., Oxyrrhodon, or 
Oxyrrhodinunt. 1754-64 Surtus Midwif. 1. Introd, 19 A 
cloth dipped in oxyrrhodon must be laid on her abdomen. 
{Oxysaccharum (pksisekirdm). Also 6 
oxi-, [Late L., a. late Gr. dgvod«xapoy, f dfv- 
sharp, acid + odxxapoy sugar.) A medicine com- 
pounded of vinegar and sugar. CJ 
c1gs0 Luovp Treas. flealth fa ES viij, Let the matter 
be lat sae with oxisaccharum in thre partes therof, 1727- 
qin Cuamsers Cyc, | 
Oxy-salt (pksisglt). Chem. Also oxi-. [f, 
Oxy- 2 + Satt.] A salt containing oxygen; a 


salt of an oxyacid. -”* 

1836-41 Branor Chem, (ed. 5) 593 The oxidizement of a 
metal is an essential preliminary to the formation of its 0: 
salts, or, in other words, to its combinations with oxy-acids 
1841 Scudxagzin in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 210 Mixed with chemi- 
cally pure. sulphuric acid, with phosphoric acid, nitric acid, 

tash, and a series ofoxi-salts. 1882 lines Sachs's Bot. 698 
cn is introduced inte the plant in the form of water, 
carbon dioxide, and oxy-salts. 

Hag arte doses Chem, An obs, name for 
a metallic sulphate containing a larger proportion 
of oxygen, as oxysulphate of irou = ferric sulphate. 

1803 Aled. Fred. VIII. 550 It has been proposed to dis- 
tingnish them lirgn aS hy Pee int, salt ee 

ntains the metal more highly oxy |, 2 ‘sulphat. 
vers Henry Elem. Chen. (ed. 7) 13. tog This eines 


catled, but not with strict propricty, exysulphale. its 
legitimate name would be sadpAate (peroxide Mais, ae 


as this is inconvenient from its fength, it may be cal 

hate of & i 
"ei saat a compound of an element or 
positive compound radical with oxygenand sulphur; 


OXYSULPHION. 


generally restricted to compounds of the oxide 
and sulphide of a metal. +OxysuIphion (ds. 
‘Daniell’s term for the acid compound of an oxy- 
salt containing sulphur which is set free at the 
positive pole of a galvanic battery, but which 
cannot exist in a free condition’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
= the group SO,, now called SuLPHIon. ‘+ Oxy- 
su‘lphuret Oés. = Oxysulphide. : 

1854 J. SCOFFEAN in Orr's Cire. Se, Chem. 408 A mixture of 
insoluble “oxysulphide of lime and carbonate of soda. 1845 
Toso & Bowman aie Anat. |. 6 A compound. -called hy 
Prof. Daniell *oxysulphion, 1849 Noan dectricity (ed. 3) 
225 Oxysulphion of hydrogen. 1854 J. ScorFeRN in Or7's 
Cire. Se., Chem, 472 Oxide and sulphuret of antimony com- 
bine in many proportions, forming many *oxysulphurets. 

Oxytocic (pksitg’sik), a. and sb. Aged. [f. Gr. 
dfurémov = oxytocic sd., f. dfv-, OxY- I + ToKos 
childbirth,] a. ad. Serving to accelerate parturi- 
tion. b. sé. A medicine haviag this property. 

1853 Duncuison Med. Lexr., Oxytocte,..a medicine which 


er ae delivery. 1873 R. Baanes Drs. Women xviii. 187 | 


ndian hemp..is credited..with oxytocic properties. /47d., 


The powers of galvanism as an oxytocic, and even in origin: 


ating uterine contraction. 1875 H. C. Woop Theraf. (1879) 
69 ‘The oxytocic action of quinia was believed in many 
years ago hy numbers of our Southern practitioners. 
Oxytone (p*ksitoon), a. and 56. Gram, chiefly 
Gr. Gram. Also oxyton. [ad. Gr. dfdrov-os 
having the acute accent, f. dfv- sharp, acute + 
révos pitch, tone, accent.] a. adj, Having an acute 
accent on the last syllable. . $6, A word so 


accented. 

1964 W. Paimatr Accentus redivivi 10g Aristarchus .. has 
pronounced it (@yvav] as an oxytone. 1869 J. Haovev Zs. 
(1873) 114 On the last syllable of an oxytone word, when .. 
its higher pitch changes to a lower, the lower pitch is repre- 
sented in..the same way as in the latter part of the circum- 
flex accent. 188: Westcotr & Horr Grk, WV. 7. 11. App. 
6/z They are not independent or strictly final oxytones, 
being treated as fragments of a clause. 

Hence O-xytone, O-xytonize vis. frazs., to 
make oxytonc; to prononnce or write with the 
accent on the last syllable. 

1887 Science 29 Apr. 412/z There is also a tendency to oxy- 
tonize many words, ..although the accent shifts, as in other 
Indian langnages, 


Oxytrichine (pksitriksin), @ nnd 56. Zool. 


ff. mod.L. Oxytrichina neut. pl., f. Oxytricha, the | 


typical genus, f. Gr. dfu- sharp + pif, rprx- hair 
(cf. Gr. dfdrpixos adj.): see -INEL] a. ady. Be- 
longing to the family Oxytrichina or Oxytrichidz 
of infusorians. b, sd, An infusorian of this family, 
Also Oxytri‘ohinous a. = a (Mayne 1857). 

Oxytrope (g'ksitroup). [ad. mod.L. Oxytropis, 
f, Gr. dfv- sharp + rpéms keel; from the pointed 
keel of the corolla.] A plant of the genus Oxy- 
tropis (N.Q. Legumtinose), closely allied to Astra- 

galus, the species of which are chiefly alpine; 
they have pinnate. leaves, and flowers of varions 
colonrs in spikes or racemes; several are cultivated 
as ornamental rock-work plants. 

1865 Bantuam Brit. Flora 215 The point of the keel is 
short and straight as in the yellow oxytrope. 1883 G. ALLEN 
in Longin. Mag. Feb, 418 In the same exposed Clova range. . 
the closely-related yellow oxytrope stil] grows in diminishing 
numbers; while its ally the Ural oxyirope holds its own 
manfully over all the dry hills of the Highlands. 4 

jo 8 (pksijiueris). Zool, Pl. oxywrides 
(-idiz). [mod.L. (Rudolphi, 1809), f. Gr. dfv- 
sharp + odpa tail.] A genus of small thread-worms 
of the family Ascaride, inhabiting the rectam of 
various animals; O. vermicularis is frequent in 
that of man, especially of children. 

1864 Reader \V. 669/3 The minute oxyurides, so fre- 
quent a source of weakness and irritability io children. 
1868 Lng. Cycl. s.v. Entozoa, Oxyuris is characterised by 
being subulate posteriorly, having the mouth orbicular. 

Hence Oxywric a. [-1c}, pertaining to or pro- 
duced by an Oxyuris, as ‘oxyaric irritation’ (Cert. 
Diet.); Oxyuricide (-said) [-crpx 1], ‘a medicine 
which destroys Oxyurides’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.), an 
anthelmintic; Oxywrifuge (-rucz} = prec. 

1864 T. S. Coanoin Enfozoa xiii 372 There is one Indian 
drug which poets to be very sane ses because it... is..a 
true Oxyuricic le. 1881 —— in Frul, Linn. Soc. (1883) XVI. 
187 The practical efficiency of the drug [milk of Papaw] as 
an oxyurifuge has been attested hy Dr, Peckolt. 

Oxyurous (gksijfiievras), a. rare—°.  [f. mod.L. 
ie: | tig (cf. prec.) + -ovs.] Having a pointed 
tail. 

_ 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Oxyurns. havin 
ia a point .., or the body attenuated and as 
posterior extremity: oxyurous. 


Oy, 0e (oi, 3!). Se, Forms: 5 0, 5—- oy, oye, 
8- oe. [a. Gael. oghka, also written odka, pro- 
nounced (6-4) =Ir. a grandson, Olr. az descen- 
dant. O and ve appear to be etymologically the 
original forms in Lowland Sc.; in many parts of 
Scotland the diphthonag ey is pronounced (Gé or 
62).] A grandchild. 

¢1470 Henxay Wallace 1. 30 The secund O he was of gud 


a tail ending 
lated 10 the 


Wallace. 1g08 Kenneore Fiyting w. Denby ot Belze- | 
bubhis oyis, and curst Corspatrikis clan. 1564-5 Keg. Privy 


Council Scot. 1. 326 Jane Campbell, oy and ane of the airis 
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of umquhile Finla Campbell. 1640-1 ATrkcudbr. War- 
Camm. Min, Bk. (4855) 131 James Lindsay of Auchenskeoch; 
Andro Lindsay, his sones..Charles Lindsay, his oy. 1718 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ut. v, Auld Bessie..Came wi 
her ain oe Nanny. 1728 — General Mistake 193 Countiog 
kin, nnd making endless faird, If that their granny's uncle's 
oye's a laird. 1818 Scorr Hrt, Aiidi iv, There was my 
danghter’s wean, little Eppie Daidle—my oe, a ken, 1868 
G. Macoonano 2. Falconer v, What's the aul leddy gaein’ 
to du wi' that lang-leggit oye o’ hers? 
+b. A nephew; a niece. Ods. 

1696 Dataynpce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1x. 150 The 3oung 

rince his oye with him was in als gret affectione, as he of 
fis awne body had bene gottne. /éfd. x. 282 The Erle of 
Lennox brocht with him his wyfe, Lady Margaret King 
Henrie his oy, 1673 Wedderburn's Vocab. 11 (Jam.) Nepos, 
a nephew or oye, 

Oy, variant of Hoy z. 


1816 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XI. 527 There let them | 


burr and oy, while tow'd aside. - 
Oyapocek, a Brazilian opossum : sce YAPOcK. 
Oyas, obs. f. OvEz. Oyce, var. OrsE. 
Oych(e, obs. forms of Oucu, clasp. 
Oye, app. alteration of ayes, Ores tnt. and 5d. 
(Perh, meant as a sing. of oyes; possibly for OF. imper. 
sing. of ‘hear (thou)’, or for oye2 with # mute as in mod.F.) 
a 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 94 Oy! al maner men 
takyth to me tent. 1480 Caxton tr. Higden (Rolls) VILL. 
530 Thenne this lac Strawe lete make an oye in the felde 
thatall his pepleshold come nere and here his crye and wyll. 
O3e-, variant of a3¢, ay¢, obs. form of AGAIN. 
13.. Guy Warw.(A.) 3207 ‘ Bi-lene bou here,..Al what ich 
come now son 03¢’. ‘Anon’, seyd Gij, ‘it schal so he. 
Oyer (oi'01). Zaw. Forms: [3 oyer, 4 oier, 
oir], 4- oyer; also 5-7 oier, (5 oyeer, 6 oir, 
6-7 oyre). [a. AFr. oyer (Britton 1. i. § 3) = OF. 
otr, oyr :~-odir, audir:—L. audire to hear, mod.F. 
ouir; an infinitive used subst.] . 
1. Short for Oyer and terminer ; a criminal trial 


under the writ so called (see below). 

1432-§0 tr. [ligden, Harl. Contin. (Rolls) VIII. 486 That 
paste, y schalle speke with oon of theym after an oyer. 
21568 Ascnam Scholen, u. (Arb) 137 Seing so worthie a 
lustice of an Oyre hath the present ouersight of that whole 
chace, 16gr N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng, u. lxvi. 227 Upon 
security to appear hefore the Justices in Oyer. 1858 M. 
Patrison Z'ss, (1889) II. 2 Some inighty issue has been trying 
in the great historical Oyer of the Reformation against the 
See of Rome. 
railway assassination came to a close on Saturday, and 
resulted in a verdict of guilty. ‘ 

2. In Common Law, The hearing of some docu- 
ment read in court; esp. of an instrument in writ- 
ing, pleaded by one party, when the other party 
‘craved oyer’ of it. Abolished 1852. 

1603 FuLarcKe and Pt. Paral, 3a The defendant de- 
maunded oier of the Testament. 1 OwEL Jaterpr., Over 
de Record (Audire recordum). 1672 Ibid. s.v., When an 
Action is brought upon an Obligation, the Defendant may 
Ee Oyer of the Bond; or if Executors sne any one, the 

arty sued may demand Oyer of the Testament. 1670 Tryal 
of Peun & Mead 12 If you deny me Oyer of that Law. 1768 
Buiackstone Comm, II]. xx. 299 He may crave oyer of the 
writ, or of the bond, or other specialty upon which the 
action is brought; that is to hear tt read to him. 1862 Ac? 
15 § 16 Vict. c. 76 § 55 If Profert shall be made it shall not 
entitle the opposite Party to crave Oyer of or set out upon 
Oyer sugh Deed or Document. 

Oyer and terminer (oi‘ar and ts:aminas). Lav. 
The Anglo-Fr. phr. ever e¢ terminer ‘to hear and 
determine’ partly anglicized. a. In Anglo-Fr. 
used ia proper verbal construction, and also, in 
commission doir et de lerminer, as a sb. phrase = 
‘hearing and determining’ (cf. -en*). b. In 
English chiefly in the latter construction, as in 
Commission of oyer and terminer (‘tof over and 
determiner, of oyer determiner, = AF ry. de termi- 
ner), a commission formerly directed to the King’s 
Judges, Serjeants, and other persons of note, em- 
powering them to hear and determine indictments 
on specified offences, such as treasons, felonies, etc., 
special commissions being granted on occasions of 
extraordinary disturbance such as insarrections : 
also called Writ of ayer and terminer. Now, the 
most comprehensive of the commissions granted to 
judges on circuit, directing them to hold courts 
for the trial of offences. Hence in such phrases as 
Commisstoners or Justices of (or tin) 0. & t., writ, 
court of o. & t.; and + (¢) clliptically, for ‘com- 
mission or court of oyer and terminer’. 

a. [1278 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 3/2 Furent assignes Justices, 
de enquere, oyer, ¢ terminer selum la leyee lacustume. 1292 
Barrton 1. i. $x Pur ceo ge nous ne suffisums mie en nostre 
propre persone 1 oyer et terminer totes les quereles del 
poeple. /d7d.$3 Estre ceo volums nous, ge Lustices errauntz 
soiat assignetz de mesmes les chapitres oyer et terminer en 
chescua counté eten chescune fraunchise de vii aunz en vii. 
aunz, 1314-15 Xotl/s of Parit, 1. 290/: 11 forge trespas vers 


luy..et purchace Commissions d’oir & de terminer as gentz 
favorahles a li.] 

b. 1414 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 58/1 A Commission of Oyer 
and termyner, after the fourme of a Statut mad. 1433 /did. 
roe Upon which Riot aforsaid, was graunted..writtes of 

yer and Termyner, 3455 /é/d. V. 3327/2 Tyll your Com- 
mission of Oier and Determyner be direct to endifferent 
Commissioners. 1587 Fieminc Conin. Holinshed U1. 1389/1 
la the place where the court commonlie called ihe Kings 
bench is vsuallie kept hy vertue of hir maiesties commission 
of oierand terminer. 1633 1. Srarrorp Pac, 1/76. 1. i. (1810) 


1864 Standard 31 Oct., The great oyer of 


OYSTER. 


16 The Lo. President and Councell shall have Commission, 
power, and authoritie .. of Oyer, Determiner, and Goale 
deliverie. 1644 [H. Panxer] Fus Pop. 5 When discords 
arose. they might have been qualified and repressed hy a 
friendly association, and either one or hoth might have 
the oyer and lerminer thereof. 1681 Yrial S. Colledge 1 
‘Lhe Judges and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer aad 
Gaol-Delivery, met at the Court-House in the City of Oxford. 
1693 C. Matnean Wonders Invis. World (1862)6 Considering 
the Place that 1 hold in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
1769 Buacxstone Com. IV. xix, 269 The courts of oyer and 
terminer and general gaol delivery, 1846 MeCuttocn Ace. 
Brit. Enipire (1854) 11. 177 The commissions which confer 
the criminal Pimeiician are three in number: 1, a com- 
mission of peace; 2, a commission of oyer and terminer; 
and, 3, 2 commission of general gaol delta 

o. 1469 J. Pasron in #. Let?. 11.357 When hys jugys 
sat on the oyeer determyner in Norwyche, he beyng ther. 
1480 Caxton tr. /figden (Rolls) VIII. 578 ‘Anone after cam 
doune one Oyer determyne, for to doo iustyce on alle them 
that soo rebellyd in the cyte. 1494 Faavan Chron. vit. 630 
The mayre..by vertu of y® sayd commen callyd an oyer 
determyner, and a day was kept at Guy] hall, 5577 Fierr- 
woop in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 55 Upon Saterday last 
in the after noone we had aa Oier and Determiner in the 
Guyld Hall, the which we use to hold in the vacation tyme 
lo kepe the people in obedience. : 

In some of the States of the American Union: 

A court of higher criminal jurisdiction. 

5888 Bryce Amer. Comarw, Il. xxxvii. 24 The governor 
is directed to appoint judges, commissioners of oyer and 
lerminer. 


Oyer, obs. spelling of oer, OTHER. 


Oyez, oyes (dyes), zt. (sé., v.). Forms: 5- 
Oyea,O yes, (5 Oyas,6 Oies,O ie, O ys, ooyess); 
6-7 Se. hoyes; 7- Oyez, (7 oiez, Oyez, oh yes, 
© ace, 7-9 oyess). [OF. ovez, oyez, hear yel 
imperative pl. of ofr to hear:—L. audiatis, pres, 
subj. ; orig. prononaced oye'ts, but snbseq, reduced 
to gye's, and so identificd in sound with the two 
words O yes! and hence often so written.) 

A, tniperative verb, and interjection. ‘ear, 
hear ye’; a call by the public crier or by a conrt 
officer (generally thrice uttered), to command 
silence and altention when a proclamation, etc., is 
about to be made. 

fe 1286 Stat. Excestre in Stati. Realu: 1, 211/1 Ceo oyez 
vus A.e B,..Re jeo dirrai verite.] c1q440 Fork ALyst, xxx. 
369 Pit, Cry, Oyas! Be. Oyas! /did, ae 8 Do crie 
we all on hym at onys, Ojes ! Oxes 1 O3es | /é7d. 360 O yes] 
if any wight with bis wriche any werse wate Werkis. 1567 
Triall Treas. (1850) 21 O yes, O yes, 1 will make a pro- 
clamation. 1584 Lyty Campasfe mn. ii, O ys, O ys, O ys, all 
manner of men, women, and children. 1654 E. Jounson 
Wondowrkg. Providi.2z Oh ye! oh yes! oh yes! All you 
the people of Christ that are here Oppressed. 1682 N. O. 
Botleau's Lutrin w. 212 With Stentors Voice he make Ioud 
Proclamation O yer! I'th’ Chapter House, A rare Collation 
Stands ready dress’t. 1822 T. Mrrcnzi, Aristoph. 11. 257 
Oyes | oyest in virtue of my office—Waits any member of 
the court without? 1842 BarHamM dugot. Legy Misado. 
Alargate xvi, But when the Crier cried, ‘O Yes !" the people 
cried, ‘O Nol’ 

B. as sd. A call or exclamation of ‘Oyez!’ 
Plural + oyesses, also + oyes. 

Quot. 1635 has O's ace, an eccentric plural of O ace (pro- 
nounced in the north O yas or O yess). 

1494 Fauyan Chron. vu, 615 The sayde tayllours..wold 
nat cease for speche of the mayre nor oyes made hy the 
mayres sergiaunt of armes. a1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. 
VITI 4 And there with all, commaunded his Heraulde to 
make an Oyes. 1589 R. Harvey PZ, Pere. (1g90) 13 Crier, 
make an o yes, for Martin to come into the Court. 1598 
Suaxs, Merry IV, v.v. 45 Qui. Crier Hobachaa make the 
Fairy Oyes. “Pest. Elues, list your names: Silence you et 
toyes, 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 131 Going wi 
oyesses vp and downe the streets. 1619 Datton Countr, 
Faust. xxit. (1630) 61 He may cause three oyes for silence to 
be made. 1635 Bratuwait Arcad, Pru. 1 Having first 
commanded Cletor the pretorian eryer with three O's ace to 
command silence. 1752 J. Lovrnian Fortn of Process (ed. 2) 
88 After the crying of three several Oyesses. 1873 H. SPENCER 
Stud. Sociol. v. 110 The oyez shouted in a law court to 
secure altention. zs 3 

b. Erroneously confused with Ouras (in Latin 
form Asestiem). 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign., Huesiunr, hoyesium . ane 
hoyes, or crie vsed in proclamations, 1609 — Reg. Afaj. 4 
Quhen ane man is slane,..or is found dead in any place; in 
this case, the finder sall raise the hoyes, as said is, 

+C. as vb. trans. To proclaim as by cries of 


*Oyez!’ Obs. rare. mn 
1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 3 When the high flight of his 
lines in common brute was ooyessed. 


Oygnement, Oyke, obs. ff. QinTMENT, Oak. 
Oylet, -ett, etc., obs. forms of OILLET. 
Oynct, Oyne, obs. ff. Ornr v. to anoint, OVEN, 
Oyneon, -ion, -yon, etc., obs. forms of ONION. 
Oyns, obs. form of Ounce 56.1, n weight. 
Oynt, Oyntuosze, -ture: see OrnT, etc. 
O ys, obs. form of OrEz. 
Oys, oyse, oyss, obs. ME. and Sc. ff. Use 5b, 2 
Oyschere, Oyser, -ier, obs, ff. UsHER, OSIER. 
Oyse, Oyst(e, obs. ff. OozE, Host sd. 
Oyster (oi-sta:). Forms: 4-5 oystre, -ere, 4-6 
oistre, (4 hoister, -re), 5 oystur, ~yr, (hoystyr, 
-er), 6-8 oister, 4- oyster; also 4-5 ostre, 5 ostur, 
-yr, oestre, 6 oster. [ME. a. OF. orsére, uistre, 
Andstre, mod.¥. huftre = Pr. Sp., Py. ostra, obs. 


OYSTER. 


It. ostrea, ad.L. ostrea fem., beside ostrestm neut., 

a. Gr. dorpeor oystcr.] 

1. A well-known edible bivalve mollusc of the 
family Ostreide; esp. the common European 
species, Ostrea edulis, and the North American 
species, O. virginica of the Atlantic, and O. /erida, 


the Californian oyster, of the Pacific coast. 

Green oyster,an oyster which has fed on conferva: in tanks. 
Hard oyster, the native northern oyster of U.S., distinguished 
from the Sef? oyster found from the Chesapeake Bay south- 
ward, Mangrove oyster, an oyster growing on the sub- 
merged trunks or roots of mangroves, as in Florida, Mock 
or séa oysfer,an oyster growing on rocks or natural beds, as 
opposed to those which are artificially cultivated. 

1357-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124 In Oystres empt. 
vjs. 23377 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 38 In ostreys ixs. 
¢1986 Cuaucea Sompn. 7. 392 Many a Muscle and many 
an oystre [v. r7. oystere, oyster] Whan othere men hath ben 
fal wel at eyse Hath been oure foode. cxrgao Lider Cocornum 
(1862) 17 For to make potage of oysturs. 
2362/1 AG Ostyr, .. ostreum, quidant piscts. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 95 The fisshe it selfe is more pleasaunte in eatynge 
then 2re owre oysters. 1674 T. Fuatuan Belly God 57 Your 


3483 Cath, Angi. | 


Wall fleet Oysters no man will prefer Before the juicy Grass- | 


green Colchester. 1756 Mangrove oyster [see oyster-crab 
under sd]. 31806 Wotcorr(P, Pindar) 7'ristia Wks. 1812 V. 
244 Who first an oyster eat, was a bold dog, 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor, etc. 451 The green oyster, eaten at Paris, 
is bronght from Dieppe. 1838 Encyci. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 
688/2 It abounds with small rock-oysters, 1883 Motoxey 
W. Afr. Fisheries 43 (Fish. exhib. Pabt.) Women go in for 
the collection of mangrove-oysters, 1883 E. P. Ramsav 
Food Fishes N.S. \Wailes 37 (ibid.) Recent experiments tend 
to prove that the Rock-Oyster of our shores .. which is left 
dry by every tide, is only a variety of the Drift-Oyster. 


. fig 
(la sion to the fable of the male who, as fudge, kept 
the oyster and gave a shell to each of the disputants.) | 

1839 TuaczEray Major Gahagan ii, The oyster remained 
with the British Government. — . 

¢. Phrases and proverbial expressions. 
17 drink lo one's oysters, to fare accordingly. fA 

stopping or choking oyster, a retort which puts a person to 
silence. As dike as an apple to an oyster (and similar 
phrases), i. ¢. totally different. 

ae J. Paston in P, Lett. WN. 41 For and I had not delet 
ryght Ely ep on Holy Rood Day I had drownk to myn 
aystyrs, @1529 SKELTON Sowge B Gamic 477, |_hane a 
stoppynge eel in my poke, 1534 Moar Con/ut. Tindale 
Whs. 7724/1 Hys similitade of grammer likened vnto fayth, 
is no more lyke then an apple to an oyster. 1542 Uvatt 
Firasm, Apoph. (1877) 61 ‘Yo a feloe laiyng to his rebuke, 
th2t he was ouer deintie of his rnouthe and diete, he did with 
this reason give a stopping oistre. 1546 J. Heywoov Prov. 
(2867) 36 His wife..deuiseth to cast in my teeth, Checks and 
chokyng oysters. 1648 Jennyn Blind Guide 71 Why do you 
bring himin speaking of apples, when you speake of oysters? 

2. Commonly applied also te other bivalve 
molluscs resembling the oyster, as the PEABL- 
OxsTER, Afeleagrina margaritifera, of the family 
Aviculide; also with qualifications, as Thorny 
oyster of the genus Sfondylus, Boat-oyater, a 
fossil of the genus Gryphoa, Saddle-oyeter, etc. : 
sce quots, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. vi. (1495), By nyghte.. 
oystres open theymselfe ayenst Beas. Aad that dewe.. 
bredyth a fall precious gemma, astone that hyghte Margarita. 
1600 Suaxs. 4. VY. Z. v. iv. 63 Rich honestie dwels..in a 
Peote house, as your Pearle in your foule oyster. 1755 

foun Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 226 If we should find a 
Small pearl in one oyster of a million, it would hardly make 
us fishers for life. 1828 G. Youno Geol. Surv. Yorksh. 
Coast 241 Gryphaa. Boat-oyster, or Miller's thumb. 1840 
Penny Cycl, XV 11. 363-4 Placuna Placenta, vulgarly known 
as the Chinese Window Oyster,..and Plactua Sctla, known 
to collectors as the Saddle-Oyster (from Tranquebar, etc.). 
3869 Wooo Com. Shells 85 \We come now to the remark. 
alile Saddle Oyster (Anomia ephippium)..recognized by its 
fiat lower valve, in which is a large and nearly oval hole, 
just below the hinge. 1883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N.S. 
Wales 36 (Fish. Exhib, Pabl.) The * Hammer-head Oyster’ 
(Mateus albus, Lam.), &c., are fourid on our coasts, 

b. Long Oyster. (See quot.) Oés. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sen Fishes 105 Long Oyster, 

ez-yar, Red Crab; Locusta marina. ‘The name long 
Oyster is no doubt a Corruption of Locusta, [Rather of 

ip, Pg., Pr. /angosta, OF. dangoste:-—L, locusta.) 
. 3. The morsel of dark ment in the front hollow 
of the side bone of a fowl. 

1883 H. P. Sporroao in /farper's Mag. Aug. 4596/1 He 
tolled under his tongue the sweet morsel of the oyster out 
ofaside bone, 1890 Miss Bravpon One Lift Il. 103 That 
Particular morset ont of a fowt's back which epicures have 
christened the oyster. 

4. Vegetable oyster: the salsify (also called 
ie ed : see 5d). 

31884 Mites Plant-n., Tragopogon porrifolins, Jerusalem 
Star, Salsify, Weccrbic One p 4g 

5. atirié, and Comb, a. simple attrib., as oyster 
family, kind, Spat; connected with the taking, 

eding, keeping, selling, or eating of oysters, as 
ayster-bar, -barrel, cry, -culture (hence -culturist), 
dredge, -fishery, fork, -ground, -industry, -keg, 

“monger, -net, -shop, -smack, -tavern, voice; made 
of oysters, as oysler-fally, -~pie, -sauce, etc. 


aT. Fiatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 


As much a Mock t’ Es ligeot 


Pes m7 4 
*6i aire, ‘midst all his Ruff, As empty 
ister-Barrel toa Muff. 1734 Gav Trivia t. 28 When.. 
demsels first renew their “oyster cries. 3874 Chantbers’ 
Encyct, V1). 178/2 In such situations. *oyster-cultare can 
: Most. profita bly carried on. 1884 Daily Te/. 18 Aug. 
478 * Oysterculturists are becoming alarmed lest the superior 


| many years. 


| 
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oysters known as natives should be contaminated by the near 
presence of the inferior sort. 31796 Mosse Amer. Geog. 11. 
126 About 10000 people are employed In the *oyster-fisher: 

along the coasts of England, 17t soos. Nat. f/is2. (1776) 
VIL. 42 OF Bivalved Shell-Fish, or Shells of the *Oyster 
Kind. s7a0StrveeS/ow's Surv. Lond.(3754)1.1. ¥.26/2 One 
Rafe de Reines, *Oystermonger, took a oueil of all Men 
and Women that washed their Clothes..there. 1726 Leoni 
Alberti: Archit, 11. 122/27 You may take up the Mud from 
the bottom hy means of an “Oyster-Net. 2 li. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev, ui, O, Hercules, "tis your only dish; above 
all your potatoes or *oyster-pies in the wqrld. 1816 'Quiz’ 
Grand Master wu. a4 To partake Of Ryiteremnde and 
a beefisteak. 1622 R. Dasoane Chr. turn'd Turke 350 
Affrighting of whole streetes With your full “Oyster vayce. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as oyster-cultivator, 
-dredger, -eating, -fishing, -grower, -lover, -opener, 
-planting, -rearing, -seller, -trawler; oyster-breed- 
tag adj. a 

3697 Dayoen Virg. Georg. t. 297 Thro' Helle's stormy 
Streights, and *Oyster-breeding cdi 1508, 1723 “Oyster- 
dredger (see Daepcrrl). 1853 Korars & Hancey Mist. 
Brit, Mollusca 11. 320 Irish oyster-dredgers have a notion 
that the more the banks are dredged, the more the oysters 
breed, 1891 W. K. Baooxs Oyster 127 In some of the 
Northern States *oyster-planting has been in existence for 
1483 Cath. Angi. 262/2 An *Ostre seller, 
ostrearius, 

c. similative, as oyster-lip; oyster-grey, -white 
adjs.; oyster-coloured, as oyster brocade, satin, 

3667 Maavett /astr, Painter Dutch Wars 61 Paint her 
with Oyster-Lip, 1803 Vaval Chron. XV. 35, 1 remained in 
an oyster state, hetween asleep and awake. 3893 Daily 
Mews 10 May 6/4 Lady F.'s dress was made of oyster 
brocade trimmed with ofd point. 3894 /éfd. 11 May 6/5 
The train was in brocade of an oyster-grey ground shot with 
mother-o‘-pearl. 1901 West. Gas. 5 Sept. 6/3 Miss Y. C. 
wore an oyster-satin skirt with swathed bodice. 

d. Special combinations: oyster-bank, a bank 
of oysters, an oyster-bed: see Bank s).1 5; +oyster- 
barrel muff, a muff having the form of an oyster- 
barrel; oyster-bed, (a) a layer of oysters covering 
a tract of the bottom of the sea, a place where 
oysters breed or are bred: see Bep sb. 14b; (4) a 
layer or stratum containing fossil oysters; oyster- 
bird = OYSTER-CATCHER ; oyster-blscuit (see 


qnot.); toyster-board, 1 long narrow board or | 


table of the kind used for displaying oysters for 
sale; applied contemptnonsly to the communion- 
tables introduced by the early Reformers and the 
Poritans; oyater-boat, a boat (in U.S. also a 
floating house built on a raft) used in the oyster- 
fishery or oyster cultivation; + oyster-bread (see 
quot.) ; oyster-brood, the spat of oysters in its 
second year; toyster-callet = oyster-wench; oys- 
ter-cellar, a shop, orig. in a basement, where 
oysters are sold; oyater-crab, a small crab living 
as a commensal with an oyster, esp. Pinnotheres 
ostreum; oyster-farm, a tract of sea-bottom 
where oysters are bred artificially; hence oyster- 
farming; oyster-field = oyster-ted; oyater-fish, 
+(@) an oyster; (4) the toad-fish (Batrachus tax); 
(c) the tautog (7autoga onitis); oyster-green, 
a name of the seaweed C/lva lactuca, also U. latis- 
sima (broad-leaved 0.), oyster-knife, a strong 
knife adapted for opening oysters; toyster-lay = 
oyster-bed (cf, Laxine v6/. sb. 2.€); oyster-like a., 
resembling an oyster, esp. in sticking inside one’s 
‘shell’; oyster-man, a man engaged in taking, 
breeding, or selling oysters; oyster-meter, an 
officer appointed by the Conrt of the Fishmongers’ 
Company to supervise the oyster industry; oyster- 
mushroom, an esculent fungus, Agaricus ostreatus; 
oyster-park, an oyster-bed or oyster-farm; oyster- 
plant, (a) the sea-lungwort (Afertensia miaritima), 
so called from the oyster-like flavour of its leaves; 
(6) the salsify (7ragopogon porrifolius) ; Spanish 
oyster-plant, Scolymus hispanicus, the edible roots 
of which are used like salsify; oyster-plover = 
OYSTER-CATCHER; oyster-rake, a rake with a long 
handle and tines from six to twelve inches in 
length, usually well curved, used for gathering 
oysters in deep water; oyster-scale, the scale- 
insect Afyfrlaspis pomorum; foyster-scalp, a 
seallop or bivalve mollusc of the oyster-family, or 
its shell; oyster-seed, oyster spat; also, yonng 
oysters snitable for transplantation to artificial 
beds; t+ oyster-table, a table inlaid with motber- 
of-pearl; oyster-tongs, an instrument used for 
gathering oysters in shallow water, consisting of 
a jointed pair of hinged rakes with inward-bending 
teeth and long handles; oyeter-tree, the man- 
grove; + oyster-wench, -wife, -woman, a girl or 
woman who sells oysters. 

1612 Proc. Virginia 10 in Capt, Sonith's lV&s, (Arb.) 168 
Tlee.. forced them to the “oyster banks. 1831 Emcycl Brit. 
(ed. 7) LV. 284 The oyster banks produce the finest pearls in 
the world. 1703 De Foz Reform. Manners Misc. ror 
Knights ofthe Famous *Oyster- 1 Muff. xggt Perctvact 
it Dict., Ostiario, an “oister bed. 1833 Lye... Princ. Geo. 


354 The strata of sand which immediately repose on the 
oyster-bed are quite destitute of organic remains. 


OYSTER-CATCHER. 


Daily News 13 May s/a The ration..consists of..16 or. of 
hard bread (called “oyster biscuits in the States), 1 54 in 
Latimer's Serm. & Ken, (Parker Soc.) 1.275 Weston, Va the 
same place he proveth a propitiatory sacrifice, and that upon 
an altar, and no *oyster- d’. 1849 Macautay //ist. Ang, 
L (x871) 1. 40 Tables which the Papists irreverently termed 
oyster boards, 419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 343 Item, de 
*oystrebot, quantum dabil. 1g38 Baz Thre Lawes 1344 
He was sellyoge of a Cod In an oyster botea Iyttle beyonde 
Quene hythe. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 556 *Oister-bread, 
so called for that it was good with oisters. 18a7 Act 7 4 8 
Geo. IV, c. 29 § 36 If any Person shall steal any Oysters or 
*Oyster Brood from any Oyster Bed. 1622 Bratnwart Na?. 
Envbassie, etc. (1897) fos *Oister-callet, slie Vpholster. 188g 
R. Bavoatt. Art in Scot. vi. 96 The then popular *Oyster- 
cellars in Edinbargh. 3 . Baowna Farratca (1779) 420 
The *Oyster-Crab. This little iat is generally land 
with the Mangrove oysters, in their shells, 1888 Aver. 
Anthropologist l. No. 4. ait he *oysterfield. .would supply 
a bounteous repast. 2622 Frozio, Ostreca, any “oyster ttl 
1597 Gerarvz Herbaé ut clix. 1377 Lungwoort. groweth 
vpon rockes .. especially among Oisters ..; this Mosse 
they call *Oister greene. 31866 Zreas. Bot, 8323/1 Oyster- 

“én,a name commonly given to Ulva Lactuca from its 

right-green tint, and its being frequently attached to the 
common oyster. 1694 Morteux Nadelafs iv. xxx. (1737) 124 
Like an *Oyster-knife. 1703 Lovd. Gas. No. 3897/4 ‘Ihe 
ec ar, in the Hundred of Rochford, in the Coum 
of Essex. 1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 1. 229 How i 
acquired any “oyster-like dispositioo..! know no more than 
a coach-horse. 1552 Hivtoet, "Oyster man, .. ostrearins. 
1891 W. K. Baooxs Oyster 143 No particular set of oyster- 
men are to hlame. 1780 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 201/1 Tried 
and learnedly argued between the “oyster-meters of London 
and the proprietors of oyster-beds in the county of Essex. 
1875 Cooxr Fung? iv. 86 The “oyster mushroom. included 
in almost every list and book on edible fungi. 2862 Anstro 
Channel Ist, w. xxii. (ed. 2) 509 About 250 men and women 
are employed in the “oyster parks in sorting, loading, and 
unloading oysters, 3858 Hocs Veg. Kingd. 542 Mertensia 
maritima isa native of the sandy sea-coasts at Scotland and 
the north of England, where it is called "Oyster Plant, 
gos Providence Kec, (1894) V1. 247 “Oyster Rake 3 hammer 
and ahand Bill. xg00 Field 7 July 45/2 The prevalence of 
"oyster scale on the gooseberries. 31552 Huzoet, *Oyster 
scalph, ostrifer. 1610 Althorp AIS. in Simpkinson Wash- 
tngtons (3860) App. p. ii, The Parlor. Impr. ij tahles—a cup- 
bard..a round “oyster table. 1726 Providence Rec. (1854) 
V1. 161 To Iron Feeth for “Oyster Tongs and Carpenters 
Adds 00-05-00. 1593 Suaxs. Avcd. f/, 1. iv. 31 Off goes his 
bonnet toan*Oyster-wench. 1825 Brockett WV.C. Gloss. sv. 
Ee-shee-ke-le-hanul-er-Oysteers, the famous cry of the elder 
oyster-wenches in Newcastle. xg6a J. Hevwooo Prov. 4 
Epigr. (1867) 113 On whom gape thine Oysters so wide, 
*oysterwife? 3597 Geaaape J/erbal tn. clix. 1377 Ud nes 
eGicerwonies which carrie Oisters to sell vp and down, 
3663 ButLer //ucd.1. ii. 540 The Oyster-Women lock‘d their 
Pek up, And trudg‘d away to cry No Bishop. 

Hence Oyster v., to fish lor or gather oysfers; 
so Oy’sterer, one who gathers or sells oysters; 
a boat employed in the oyster-fishery; Oy stering 
vél. sb, Also (sll more or less sonce-wwords) 
Oy'sterage, an oyster-bed; Oy-sterdom, the 
domain or realm of oysters; Oy ster-fu:ll a., 
replete with oysters; Oy-eterhood, tbe condition 
of an oyster, habitual seclusion or reserve; Oyste'- 
rian a@., of or pertaining to oysters; Oy’sterish 
a@., of the nature of or resembling an oyster (hence 
Oy'sterishness); Oy'sterize v.,to make on oyster 
of, treat as an oyster; Oy’sterlese a., having no 
oysters, devoid of oysters; Oy-sterling, a young 
or small oyster. 

18,. E. Iscersout (Cent), Many more are scapes now 
than before the war. 1896 J oice (N.Y.) 13 Fe #3 ing 
near the Gulf some would oyster aad fish. 1866 Morn. Star 
4 Jaa., The Saltash “oysterage will .. be found 2 valuable 
acquisition by the company. 1865 J. G. Bertaam Marves? 
Sea xi. (1873}242 The Ile de Re ..in the Bay of Biscay.. 
may now be designated the capital of Freach *oysterdom. 
a3x618 Syvuvester Tobacco Battered 267 \akes-farmers, 
Fidlers, Ostlers, "Oysterers. 1828 Baxin Auglo-trish 11. 
188 Be it in..merchantman, collier, oysterer, skiff, or open- 
boat. 1855 Sincteton Virgi/ 1, 83 Pontus and *oyster-full 
Abydos’ straits Are tempted. 1854 Lowatt Camér. Fa Vrs. 
Ago Pr. Wks. 2890 1. go He came out of his “oysterhood at 
last. 1838 New Monthly diag. LIL). 545 We are aow 
approaching the paradise of the *oysterian Adam and Eve.. 
the locality of the first fossil occurrence of the ostrea 
levinsenla, x66a Virginia Stat. (1823) 11. 140 The poore 
Indians whome the seating of the English hath forced from 
their wonted conveniences of “oystering. B60 Aly fx- 

tences in Australia 66 \n summer ..oystering. used to 

a favourite amusement with the young folks of Sydney. 
1834 Becxroao /¢a/y 1. iii. 31 A certain *oysterishness of eye 
and flabbiness of complexion. 1793 Soutuey Let. in Lue 
1. t96 Poor Southey will either be cooked for a Cherokee, 
or *oysterised by a tiger. r865 Sat. ev. 2 Dec. 710/a The 
oufalvulen of an “oysterless generation [may] be prevented 
from becoming a fact. 1867 Tinres 15 Oct. 5/6 Not one 
of the young “oysterlings of the previous suaimer’s spat was 
koown to have been killed by the cold weather or frost. 


Oy'ster-ca:tcher. [Cf Fris. vestervisscher, 
Ger. austermann, austernjischer, and Lionas’ L. 
name ostralegus, mod.F. Auftrier.] A maritime 
wading bird of the family /amatopodide with 
black-and-white or black plumage, and bill and 
feet ofa brilliant red. ———— 

mmon E ies is Hemntopus ostralege: 
Lina ater Eine ali which is Sea Pie: the N. 
American species is . pafliatus, As an English name 
* oyster-catcher ’ appears firs! 10 connexion with the laters 
it was used genericafly by Peanant Genera ef Ps (3773) 
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M. Catesav Nat. Arist. € fi 
Hee. ‘. The Oyster Catcher. 1734 Moaminzs oe; 


OYSTERLOIT. 


XXXVI. 448 Hoematopus. .. The Oyster-Catcher, so called, 
because it feeds upon Oysters, which it finds gaping when 
left dry on the Banks at low Water. 1846 Stokes Lzscov. 
Austrailia 11. vii. 254 Our game-bag was thinly lined with 
small curlews, oyster-catchers, and sanderlings. 

+Oy-sterloit. Also -loyte, -loite. An old 
name of bistort, Polygonum Listorta. 

{Perh. an error in Lyte for *oysterloyce : cf. ‘ OosterIucye, 
Aristolochia, Aerda, Ger. osterlucey’ (Kilian), According to 
Torner Names of Herbes (1881) 83 ‘ Bistorta is called..in 
the South countrey Astrologia’: see the various forms of 
this word under Aztsro.ocuia and AsTroLoce.] | : 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xiv. 23 The small Bistorte .. is 
oallca in some places of England Oysterloyte. 1611 CoTcr., 
Couleuvrée, Snakeweed, Oysterloit. 

Oy'sterous, a. [f. OysTeR + -0Us.) Of the nature 
of, or full of, oysters. . 

1836 T. Hoox G. Guraey 111. 239 The conversation .. 
of those oysterous, boisterous convivialists. 1882 H. C. 
Meaivate Faucit of Ball. 11. un. iv. 192 A litle pair of 
oysterous eyes of no particular colour. 


Oy'ster-shell. A shell of an oyster. 

c1450 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 239 Falsehed and sche byn 
bothe of oon substaunce, Alle be they not worth an oyster- 
schelle. 1553 Enen Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 Theyr fete 
are round..of the hignes of great oystershelles. 1607 lop 
seit. Four-f, Beasts (1658) 104 Harts marrow, . .mingled with 
the powder of oyster shels,..cureth kibes and chilblanes. 
1875 Bucktann Log-bé. 124 The black markings or Wampum- 
spats in the American oyster-shell were..cut out, made into 
beads, and used as money or ornaments by the Indians. 

b. affrié. Oyster-shell stains (Phofogr.), 
stains on the plate in the collodion process, 

1757 Wnytr in Pil. Trans. L. 387 He put the first in 
oystershell lime-water. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 188/1 Career. 
ing it in Bath, in his oyster-shell piactan. 1868 Lra Photogr. 
247 Marbled Stains.— Oyster-shell’ stains of reduced silver, 
with a gray metallic surface and in curious curved and 
arabesque patterns occasionally make their appearance. 

Oy'stery, a. [f. Oyster +-y.] Characterized 
by or abonnding in oysters; having the quality of 
an oyster. 

1844 Dickens Le#?. 111, 59, 1..opened the dispatch with 
a moist and oystery twinkle in my eye. 1871 R. Exus 
Catulfus Fragm. ii, A sea-shore Hellespontian, eminent most 
of oystery sea-shores, 

Oystre, oystry, obs. Sc. forms of Hostry. 

Oystreche, -ege, -ige, -yche, obs. ff. OsTRicH. 

Oyther, obs, form of OTHER. 

Oz. [a. It. a or 02, 15th c. abbreviation of 
onza, onze.) An abbreviation used for ‘ounce’, 
‘ounces’, esp. after a number, as in 3 1b. 8 oz, 

(For Italian MS. forms of the abbreviation, see eee 
Dizionarioe di Abbreviature, Milano, 1899. In MS. the 2 
had the lengthened form, its tail being usually carried in 
a circle under, round, and over the ,so as to form the line 
of contraction over the word. Cf. the analogous (13-15the.) 
ways of writing th. for Zbra, libre pound, pounds.) 

a@1548 Hart Chron, Hen V/11 287 b, A C. lil. ounces in 
golden plate, and .iiii, M. iii. oz in gylte plate. 2891 Penny 
nee Jubilee 173 A letter of § 0z. to Hong-Kong ts 
2h. 

|| Ozeena, ozena (ozink). [L. ozena (Pliny), 
a. Gr, (ava a fetid polypus in the nose, f. dew 
tosmell. Cf. F. ozéne (1003 in Hatz-Darm.).] 

1. Park. A fetid muco-purulent discharge from 
the nose, dne to ulcerative disease of the mucous 
membrane, frequentiy with necrosis of the bone. 

1656 Biownr Glossogr., Ozena .. a disease or sore in the 
nose, causing a stinking savour, 1661 Lovet. Hist. Anime. 
& Min. 347. 1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 113 An Ozznc is.. 
illto cure. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 204 The 
first variety ..is often found as a sequel in ozanas, 

+2. Oid name for the Cuttle-fish. Ods. [= Gr. 
S{arva_a strong-smelling sea polypus.] 

1sgr Svivesten Du Bartas i. v. 238 The subtle Smell- 
strang-Many-foot [szargin The Ozena], that fain A dainty 
feast of Oyster-flesh would gain, 2706 Puiturps, Osena, a 
sort of the Fish Pourcoutre] or Many-feet, so call’d from the 
rank Smell of its Head. 

Hence Ozee'nio a., pertaining to ozeena, 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ozanna, obs. variant of Hosanna. 

Ozarkite (oza1ksit). An. [Named 1846 
from Ozark +-ITE!.] A white amorpbons variety 
of Thomsonite, from the Ozark Mountains, Ar- 
kansas. 

1846 C. U. Suepuarp in Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. u. 11. 21. 

Oze, obs. form of Oozr, 

Ozen-, Ozin-, Oznabrig, var. OsNasure Obs. 

Ozey, var, OszY Oés., a sweet wine, Oziar, 
ozler: see Oster. Ozie, obs. f. Oozy. 

+Ozimus, ozymus. Ods. App. some error for 

Osxunp 1, iron imported from Sweden. 

1gso Enw. VI Frid. in Lit, Rem. (Roxb.) 261 If he (King 
of Suethen] brought ones and stele, and cooper, etc., he 
shuld have our commodites and pai custom asan English. 
man. 1657-61 Hevun f/ist. Ref. (1849) 1. 232 (D.) If he 
sent orimus, steel, copper, &c. 1761 Hume Hist, Eng. 11. 
XKXXVs 2770 
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Ozocerite, ozokerit(e (ozp'séreit, ozdekérit, 
-ait ; Guzosiorrait, -kio'rait), Als. [a. Ger. osokertt 
(Glocker, 1833), arbitrarily {££ Gr. o¢-ev to smell 
(6¢c9 I smell) + xnpds bees-wax + -1TE1.) A wax-like 
fossil resin, of brownish-yellow colour and aromatic 
odour; a mixture of natural hydrocarbons, occurring 
in some bituminous coal-measnre shales and sand- 
stones. Also called wative Jarafin, mineral tallow, 
or mineral wax, 

Originally found by Meyer in Moldavia; subsequently in 
Galicia and other countries. Used to make candles, and for 
insulating electrical conductors, ete. 

1837 Dana Alin. 441 Ozokerite, a variety of black hitumen 
lately discovered by Meyer. 1846 Worcestes, Ozocerite, a 
mineral resembling resinous wax in consistence and trans- 
lucency. 1 Blackw, Mag. Sept. 341/2 The ozokerite or 
earth wax of Galicia is found in great abundance. 

attrié, 1871 Scorrean in Belgravia Mag. Feb. 450 An 
entirely new source of candle-making material has been 
developed, from the exploration of the ozokerit mines border- 
ing the Caspian Sea. 1885 W. L. Canpenter Soa, Candles 
etc. 328 Ozokerit Candles. 

Hence Ozo'cerited, ozo*kerited f7/.a., covered 
or treated with ozocerite, as ozocerited core. (U.S.) 


Ozona‘tion. =OzoniZaTion. 
1854 J. Scorrean in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chent, 285 Ozonation 
of the.. oxygen. .takes place, 


Ozone (da'zoun). Chem. [a. F'. ozone (1840), f. 
Gr. 6{-ev to smell + -one.} An allotropic or 
altered condition of oxygen, existing in a state of 
condensation (having three atoms to the molecule, 


O,), with a peculiarly pungent and refreshing odour. 

It is produced in the electrolysis of water, and by the silent 
discharge of electricity or the passage of electric sparks 
through the air (whence it is sometimes perceived after 
a thunderstorm); it is more active than ordinary oxygen, is a 
powerful oxidizing agent, liberates iodine from potassium 
lodide, and, when heated, breaks up into ordinary oxygen, 
expanding by half its volume. 

31840 Scudnaein in Rep. Brit, Assoc, (1841) 214, I shall.. 
consider the odoriferous principle as an elementary body 
and call it ‘Ozone’, on account of its strong smell. /ééd, 
2197, I do not, therefore, hesitate to ascribe the familiar 
electrical odour to ozone. 1891 M. Cotzins Alrg. & Alereh. 
II. vii. 195 Exhilarated by the fresh ozone of the mountains. 
1880 Creminsnaw Wurtz’ Atone. The. 119 Ozone is, as we 
all know, condensed oxygen. 

fix. 

1865 Cornh, Mag. Apr. 450 The aristocratic ozone being 
absent from the atmosphere, there was a flatness about the 
dancing of all those who considered themselves above the 
plebeian ranks of the tradespeople. 1896 Godey's Mag. 
Apr. 357/1 In the artistic ozone of that zealous body of 
workers her ambition received its first definite impulse. 

ec. attrib. and Comd.,as ozone apparatus, carrier, 
generator, machine, season; ozone-bearing, -infus- 
tng adjs.; ozone-box, -cage, a box containing 
ozone test papers, used to indicate the presence 
and relative amount of ozone in the air; ozone- 
hydrogen, Osann’s term for hydrogen evolved by 
electrolysis from sulphurated water, said to have 
more active properties than ordinary hydrogen ; 
ozone (test) paper (see quot.); ozone scale, n 
scale of tints with which to compare ozone papers 
after exposure; ozone-water, a solution of ozone 
in water. 

1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/7 The want.. of *ozone- 
bearing south-westerly winds. 1861 WV. Syd. Soc. Fear Bk. 
ifed. 124 A new *Ozone-box and Test-slips, 1872 C. B. 
Fox Ozone 20 A modification of Beane’s *Ozone generator. 
3866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 323 *Ozone-hydrogen. 1864 
Kemp in Tées 12 Oct., The discoloration of? “ozone paper 
. did not at any time during the month reach the maximum 
observed here. 1874 Chamidbers's Encycl. V11, 180/2 The 
effect. .produced by the air _on..*ozone-test papers—papers 
pagee in iodide of potassium. ,which are rendered brown 
(or blue) by the liberation of iodine—is .. due to ozone. 
1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 323 *Osone-water, an 
aqueous solution of ozone, which, according to Meissner.., 
exhibits in certain cases an action opposed to that of peroxide 
of hydrogen. m , 

O-zoned,a. [-Ep?.] Supplied with ozone. 

1903 Scotsman 3 Sept. 6/8 The finely ozoned air in the 
Highlands has a gloriously recuperating power. 

O-zoneless, a. [-LESS.] Having no ozone, 

1887 All Year Round 29 Jan. 36 It allows of really 
beneficial exercise when it carries its rider out of an ozone- 
less region, 1893 F. Anans Mew Egypt 17 That ozoneless 
lake, immemorially stagnant in its depths, which we call 


the Mediterranean Sea, 
Ozonic (ozgnik), a. [f. OzoxE + -1c.] Of, of 


the nature of, or containing ozone. 

Ozonic ether, a solution of hydrogen peroxide in water 
with ether. 4 

1840 Scnonagin in Rep. Brit. Assoc, (1841) 218 The elec- 
trolysts of our oronic compound. 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 28 
The action of Dr, Richardson's Ozonic Ether on the Iodide 
of Potassium tests is due to the Peroxide of Hydrogen which 
has been mixed with it, 1878 Fostea PAys, 11 ii. (1879) 320 
The oxygen in combination with hemoglobin was in an 
active, or oronic condition. 


OZYAT. 


O-zonide. [-1px.] (See quot. 1872.) 

1867 WV. Syd. Soc. Retvos. Med. 464 Ozonides, such as per- 
manganate ia, and the persalts of iron, turn the resins 
blue. 1872 C, B. Fox Ozone 11 Schinbein called those 
bodies containing Oxygen in a negatively active condition 
Ozonides. , 

Ozoniferous (dzoni-féres), a. [f. Ozonz + 
-(3)FEROUS.) Bearing or generating ozone. 

1858 T. GranamM Elen, Chen. 11. 640 Passing the ozoni- 
ferous oxygen... through a tube containing pumice-stone 
soaked in sulphuric acid, to dry it. 1881 Sez, Amer. XLIV, 
265 Plants supposed to produce or evolve ozone, and hence 


called ozoniferous plants. 

Ozonify (ozaunifai), v. [f. Ozone + -(s)ry.] 
trans, To convert into ozone; to ozonize. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 301 By means of platinnm 
wires,..electric discharges are passed through the oxygen, 
whereby it becomes oronified. 1896 Pag. Sez. Monthly 573. 

Ilence Ozonifica ‘tion. 1864 in Weaster. 

Ozonization (d0:zonsizéfon). [[n. of action f. 
next: sce -ATION.] Conversion into ozone; charging 
with ozone, 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 300 Processes .. attended 
with ozonisation of the air, 1872 C. B, Fox Ozone 18 A 
Se ozonisation of the Oxygen .. is immediately pro- 

uced. 

Ozonize (dezonaiz), v. [f. Ozone + -12E.] 

1. trans. To convert (oxygen) into ozone, 

1858 ‘I. Granam Elem. Chene. UW. 641 Ozonised oxygen 

" was freed from oxone and aqueous vapour by passing 
through sulphuric acid [etc]. 1866-77 Watrs Diet. Chen. 
IV. 300 Dry oxygen ..can_be only ially ozonised by 
electric discharges. 1893 Times 19 uly 2/6 A condenser 
charge is obtained by means of whic! the oxygen around 
the points is condensed or ozonized. 

2. To charge or impregnate with ozone ; to treat 
or act upon with ozone. : 

1850 T. Gaanam Elenz. Chem. 1. 304 In oronized air, paper 
impregnated with a solution of iodide of potassium imme- 
diately becomes brown from the liberation of iodine. 1885 
Nature XX111. 363 The slip had heen ozonized by exposure 
..to the air, 

Hence O-zonized, O-zonizing f/. adjs. 

18g0 Ozonized [see 2 above]. 1873 Rare PAys. Chest. 165 
This blue colour may be developed by guaiacum and ozon- 
izing substances. 1878 Fostre Phys. u. ii § 3. 278 A mix- 
ture of ozonized turpentine and tincture of guaiacum, 

Ozonizer (6v-zonelza1). [f. prec. +-ERL] An 
apparatus for producing ozone. 

1875 Watts Dict, Chem. V11. 887 Houreau has constructed 
an apparatus called an ‘ozoniser', by which ozone is pro- 
duced in considerable quantity. 1893 7¥wes 18 July 2/6 
Other forms of oronizers are also employed. 

Ozo-nograph. [f. Ozone + -0 + -oraPH.] A 
registering or self-acting ozonoscope. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ozono-grapher. ([f. as prec. + -GRAPHER.] 
One who observes and records the amount of 
atmospheric ozone. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ozonometer (d-zong'mita1). [f. Ozone: see 
-METER.] An instrument or device for ascertain- 
ing the amount of ozone in the air. 

It consists of a graduated scale of tints with which ozone 

test pa. after exposure for a fixed time, are compared. 

1 ines 13 Oct., Schoenhein's ozonometer is graduated 
from zero to 10 deg. 1868 Eng. Cyel.s. v., An ozonometer 
by which a strip of ozone-paper 24 inches in length is 
exposed successively for an hour lo the action of the 
atmosphere. = 

- So O:zonometric a., pertaining to the measnre- 
ment of ozone; Ozono‘metry, the measurement 
of the amonnt or proportion of ozone in the air, 

1857 Sia T. Watson Lect. Prine. & Pract. Physic (ed. 4) 
(L.), He got several physicians at Basle to compare their 
lists of catarrhal patients with his table of atmosphero-ozo- 
nometric observations. 1864 WeusteR, Ozonometry. 1867 
Branne & Cox Dict. Seé., etc., Ozonometry. This term has 
been applied to the means of detecting the presence and pro- 
portion of ozone in the atmosphere. 

Ozonoscope (ozdvndskoup), [f. Ozone + Gr. 
-oxoTos viewing : see -SCOPE.] An instrument for 
showing the presence or amount of ozone in the air. 

1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 41 Discussions. .as to whether or not 
Schénbein’s oronoscope solely registers Ozone. /ééd. 43 This* 
test appeared to him, then, Pin useless both as an 0z0- 
nometer and an ozonoscope. R by 

So QOzonoscopic (ozdunoskg'pik) a., serving to 

‘indicate the presence or amount of ozone, 

31872 C. B, Fox Ozone 17 If positive and negative electricity 
be allowed to impinge on ozonoscopic paper .. there is no 
difference in the effects of the two kinds of electricity. 

Ozonons (dezones), a. [f. Ozove+-ous.] OF 
the nature of or containing ozone. 

1890 in WEBSTER. " 

+ O-zyat. Ods. An illiterate spelling of OncEAT. 

1769 Mas. Rarratp Eng. Househfr. 312 To make Ozyat. 
Blanch a Pound of Sweet Almonds, e: the same of Bitter, 
beat them very finejetc.}, 1778 /Zid. (ed. 2), ‘To make Ozyat 
a —- way. Jéid,, Send it up in ozyat glasses..quite 
co 
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the sixteenth Jetter of the alphabet in English 
P and other modein languages, was the fifteenth 
in the ancient Roman alphabet, corresponding In 
position and value to the Greek 7%, TT, f, earlier 


iE: (e originally written from right to left dls and 
identical with the Phenicinn_and general Semitic 


Pe, forms of which were’), yal During its whole 
known history the letter has represented the same 
consonantal sound, viz. the labial fesmis, or lip 
unvoiced stop, to which the corresponding sonant 
or voiced stop is B, and the nasal, M. In English, 
the simple # has always this sound; but it is 
sometimes sileat, as initially in the combinations 
pr-, pse, pt- (xepresenting Greek av-, y-, T7-), and 
medially between # and another consonant, as 
in Hampstead, Hampton, Sampson, Thompson, 
Dempster, Tompkins, where it is not etymological, 
but has the function of indicating for the preceding 
m the short and semi-sonant value which m natur- 
ally has before prononneed £: cf. Szvipson, crimson 
(si'msan, kritmz’n), with wrple, wimble. In 
words from Latin, such as exempt, tempt, perentp- 
tory, assumpsit, consumplive, redemption, and some 
others, as //umply-Dumply, where the p is (so far 
as English is concerned) etymological or con- 
scionsly derivationnl, there is generally in careful 
utterance an intention to pronounce it, resulting in 
an incomplete J, which we indicate thus tem?t, 
ride'm?fan ; but, in rapid or careless utterance, the 
p disappears, just as in Ham( p)ton, Thom p)son. 
The digraph PH, fA, is used, in continuation of 
Latin usage, to transliterate the Greek letter %, ¢, 
the phonetic value of which is now identical with 
that of F, The words beginoing with PIL have 
thus the same relation to the P words proper that 
those in CH have to the C words; that is, they 
constitnte an alien group, which, only for alpha- 
betical coavenience, occupy a place in the midst 
of the P words proper, between Pe- and Pi-. 
Original P in Germanic or Teutonic represents an 
Indo-Enropean B. But, ézftfally, B was of rare 
occurrence in Indo-Enropean, and it is not certain 
that any of the words in which it so occurred were 
retained in Teutonic, where initial P was con- 
meeently very rare, Of the OK. words in P, 
a few were apparently Common West Germanic, 
a very few, Common Teutonic; of many of the 
remainder the origin is quite obscure, but the 
majority were munifestly adoptions within the 
historical period from other languages, chiefly 
from Latin. Notwithstanding these extraneous 
additions, P remained the smallest initial letter 
(the exotic K, Q, not being counted) in the Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, occupying 
less than half the space of I, and little more 
than two-thirds of that of Y. Its relation to the 
other mutes, C (= K) and T, and to its own 
sonant 33, is seen by the pages which these ocenpy 
in Toller’s edition of Boswarth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, which are C 50, T 64, B 78, P 8} 
pages. LP might be expected to comprise a corre- 
spondingly small part of the modern English 
vocabulary; on the contrary, it is actually the 
third largest initial, being surpassed only by S and 
C, with, which it forms a triad of gigantic letters, 
which include nearly a third of all the words in 
the dictionary. This result is mainly owing to 
the vast accessions from Greek, Latin, and the 
moderna Romane languages (chiefly of course, from 
French), and especially to the enormons number 
of words formed with the Latin prefixes fer-, 
post-, pre-, pro-, and the Greek fara-, pert-, pro-, 
along with the PH group already referred to. But, 
besides these, P has received great additions, not 
only in Jater times from Oriental, African, American, 
and other temote languages, but, during the Middle 
English and Modern periods alike, of a multitnde 
of common, familiar, or lower-class words from 
Sources which cannot be traced, often apparently 
from fresh word-formation. P thus presents prob- 
ably a greater number of unsolved etymological 
Problems than any other letter. 
Vou, VIL. 
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I. 1. The letter (p7). Plural Ps, P's, p’s (piz). 
attrib, as p-dangwage,a language which preserves original 
Pf, or substitutes it for other sounds, as Greek which hns 
nevréagainst L, guingue, or Welsh which has fedwar against 
Oly. cether, from *getzver, L. guatuor. 

¢ 1000 [see B]. 1530 Patsca. 33 The sounding of this con- 
sonant # P in all thynges followeth the generall rules.. 
without any manner exception, /did,a1 Excepte fs whiche 
they sounde but s,sayeng lor psdlme, psaltére,salme, saltere, 
15.. Heywoon (fit/e) The playe called the foure P. A new 
and very mery enterlude of A Palmer. A Pardoner. A Poti- 
cary, Pedler. 1573-80 Baret Ale. s.v., This letter p 
seemeth both by his name and forme to be of kind to h, 
and as it were a b turned vpside downe, 1602 Snaxs. Tied, 
N. it. v.97 By my life this is my Ladies hand..thus makes 
shee her great #’s. 1618 Dexkee Lf it de not good Wks. 
1873 HII. 399 Three Pees haue peppered me, The Ponck, 
the Pot, and Pipe of smoake. 1863 A. M. Bere Princ, 
Speech 161 With reference to the letter /, we observe, that 
it is not made by the conjunction of the lips, but by their 
separation; and this of course implies previons contact. 
3893 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 409’The inability of Syrian lips to 
pronounce the letter P. 2892 Jonnston Place Nawies 
Scotl, 224 Windisch and Stokes’ Classification of Celtic 
languages... The # group, Welsh, Pictish, Cornish, &c. 
2900 ceniene: Rev, Feb. aga Greek may be called a 
p-language, Germanic a g-language. ; 

2. Used, like the other letters, to indicate serial 
order, ns in the ‘signatures’ of the sheets of a 
book, the Batteries of the Horse Artillery, etc. 

3. PandQ. a. 70 be Pand QO (Le and Kew). 

According to Bound Provincialisms as quoted in Eng. 
Dial. Dict., this was used in 1876 in Shropsh. and Herefordsh. 
in the sense ‘to be of prime quality’. 

161s Rowranos Knave of /larts (tlunterian Cl.) 20 
Bring in a quart of Maligo, right true: And tooke, yoa 
Rogue, that it be Pee and Kew. 

b. Zo mind one’s P's and Q's (peas and cues), 
to be careful or particular as to one’s words or 
behaviour. So éo be on (i) one's Ps and Q's. 

1979 Mrs. H. Cowtry Who's the Dupe? s.i, You must 
mind your P's and Q's with him, I can tell you. ?1800 
W. BL Ruopes Bond, Fur. iv.30 My sword ( weil can use 
So mind your P's and Q's, @182s Forsy Voce. £. Anglia 
266 ‘Mind your p’s and q's’, q.d. ‘be nicely observant of 
your langoage and behaviour’, 1866 G. Macooxato Ane. 
OQ. Nefghd, x. (1878) 181 Well, L thought it wasn't a time to 
mind ones peas and cues exactly. 1893 W. S. Gitar: 
Utopia 1, He minds his P's and Q’s,—And kecps himself 
respectable. 

a3814 Apollo's Choice 1, ii, in Mod, Brit. Drama IV, 208, 
I most be on my P’s and Q's here, or I shall get my neck 
into a halter. 1888 C. Biatnerwicx Uncle Pierce i, He 
was rather on his p’s and q's. 1893 W. A. Sure Mly Contemp. 
vi. 149 In a well-dressed crowd you are in your p's and q's 

e. Ones P's and Q's, put for ‘ one’s letters’. 

38a0 Comee Consol. 1. 30 And [ full five-and-twenty year 
Have always been school-master here; And almost all you 
know and see, Have learn’d their /’s and Qs from me. 

(Note. As to the origin of these nothing has been ascer- 
tained. An obvious suggestion is that b. (for which the 
evidence does not go far back) refers to the diffenlty which 
a cbild beginning to read has in distinguishing the tailed 
letters p and q; others have conjectured some cryptic 
reference to the words peculiar, or particular, There is no 
necessary connexion between b. and a., which belongs to an 
earlier date. Ina still earlier passage from Dekker 1602, 
*Now thou art in thy pee and cve’, fee means the coat so 
called (see Pez 2) and exe app. either guexe, or Cur 56° 
sense 3 or 4; but there may have been a punning allusion 
tothe expressions here considered, if they were then current.] 

II. Abbreviations, P. = varions proper names, 
as Peter, Paul, etc.; P., p.= past, post; P (Chem.) 
=Phosphorns; P (chess) = pawn; P (Afechanics) = 
pressure; p-(C#em.) = para-; p.= page; p (Music) = 
piano, softly; p. (in a ship’s log) = passing showcrs; 
11 (i.e. Greck pi) (Afath.) continued produet; 7 
(Math.) = pi, the ratio of the cireumfereace to the 
diameter of a circle, the incommensnrable quantity 
3:14159265...; Pa. (U.S.) = Pennsylvania; P. 
and O., P. & O. = Peninsnlar and Oriental Stenm 
Navigation Co.; P.A. = Post Adjutant; Pb (Chem.) 
= plumbum, lead; P.C. = Poliee Constable, Privy 
Councillor; Pd (Cher:.) = Palladium; P.M., p.m. 
== post meridiem, afternoon; P.O. = post office ; 
P.P, = parish priest; p.p. fer procurationem, by 
poy pp or ppp (Afusic) = piantssimo, very softly ; 

.P.C. (written on cards, etc.) = four prendre cong?, 
to take leave; p.p.l. = policy snfficieat proof of 
interest; P.R.A. = President of the Royal Academy 
of Art; P.R.S, = President of the Roynl Society ; 
PS, = post scriptum, postscript; P.S.A. = Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon; Pt. (Chem.) = Platinum ; pt. 

= part, pint; P.T.O, p.t.o., = please turn over. 

1666 Hoox in Parl, Trans, 242 March 28* Ee p.m. 268 
Grew's Anat. Plants (Order Roy. Soc.), Chr. Wren P.R.S. 
r8og-1s Maz. Eocrwoatn Aésentee xvi, I shall mnke my 
finale, and shall thus leave a verbal P.P.C, 1833 Maagryat 
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P. Simple \xv, The..count announced his departure by 2 
P.P.C. ¢1850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 14 With the astro- 
nomical day it is always P.M. 1880 Standard 15 May 3/3 
The trim mates of P. and O. tiners, 1892 Mas. Crirrorzo 
Aunt Annet. iii, 59 She fancied him on board a P. and O, 
1895 Kenxzovy in /.aw Times Kep. LXXI1E. 861/1 All these 
‘disbursements’ policies were p.p.L or ‘honour’ policies— 
policies, that is to say, wherein it was stipulated that the 
policy should be deemed sufficient proof of interest. 1899 
Daily News 27 Nov. 8/3 ‘Vhe P.S.A.—or, to give it the full 
title, the Pleasant Sanday Afterocon—movement has now 
become pretty well known, rg00 Peaxin & Kirrinc Organic 
Chent, 316 The most usual course in the case of the di- 
derivatives is to employ the terms ortho-, meta-, and para-, 
or simply 0, m#, and f,..para-nitrophenol or J-nitrophenol. 

P, variant of PEE Ods., short coat, pea-jacket. 

Pa (pa). A childish short form of ‘papa’. 
Hence Pa vz, frans. nonce-wd., to address as ‘ pa’. 

18ir L. M. Hawkixs C'fess & Gertrude (1812) H1.a1g The 
elder sat down [to the piano-forte] and. answered ‘Yes, Pa‘,’ 
to every thing that Pa’ said. 18a3 E. Mooa Sugolk Words, 
Pa,an abbreviation of pa-pa. Preity gereral perhaps. [t 
is sometimes rather comic to hear a great chuckle-headed 
lout—gaa-ing his father—or »vaa-ing his mother. 1829 
Censor 225 These exhibitions, affording wonderous delight 
to affectionate Pas and Alas. 1880 Miss Branton Barbara 
vi, With the exception of that decayed female, I have never 
seen a mortal in pa's offices. 

Pa, var. Pau sé. Paa, vat. ME. Po, peacock. 

Paage, obs, var. PEAGE, toll paid by passengers. 

Paal(e, obs. forms of PALE a. 

Paalstab, -staff, -stsvo, var. of PALSTAFF. 

Paame, obs. form of Pam, name of a ganic. 

Paan: see Pace cloth, Payer. 

Paarche, Paarform, Paark, Paart, obs. ff. 
Parcu, PERFovM, PAK, Part. 

Paas, Paast, obs. ff. Pace, PascH, PASTE. 

i Paauw (paz). S. Africa. Also g paow. 
[Du. paaww peacock.) The name applied gener- 
ally in S, Africa to species of Bustard. 

1850 R. G. Cummixe Alwnier’s Life S. Afr. (1902) 18/2, 
1, .perceived a large paow or bustard walking on the plain 
before me. 1879 A. Forbes in Daily News 28 June §/7 
Among the game of the veldt is a noble bird called a paauw 
—a species of wild turkey. /é/d., The paauw combines 
the flavours of the grouse and the lurkey. 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds 683. 

Pab, Sc. dial. var. of Pon, refuse of flax. 

Pabble (px'bl), v. Se. [Echoie.] intr. To 
make a sonnd like that of boiling liquid. 

3832 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XX XI. 879 The hissing, 
and the firzing, and the pabbling of the great pan in whic 

the lasted trouts are writhing, 1834 — /éra, XXXV. 789 
We hear them pabbling in the pan, 

I) Pabouch (pita). Also 7 paboutch, [See 
Banoucne, Paroosn.}] A heelless Oriental slipper. 

1687 A. Lover te. Thevenot's Trav. t.30 The beel. -is shed 
with a piece of lron made Bune half-round, and these 

Shoes they call Paboutches, 1813 Moorr Post-dag ii 6 
All sorts of dulimans and pouches, With sashes, turbans, ani 
pabouches. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxx, I always drink my 
Coffee as soon as my feet are in my pabouches ; it’s the way 
all over the East. a 

4+Pa‘bular, a. Cbs. rare—%. [ad L. pabular-ts, 
{, pabulum fodder: sce-aR}J = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pabular, Pabulous,. pertaining to 
fodder, Provender, forrage. [So in Puitiirs, BaiLey, ete] 

Pabulary (pxbidlin), ¢ [ad.L. pabuldri-us 
having to do with fodder: see prec. and -aRv.] 
Of or pertaining to pabnium, fodder, or aliment. 

1835 J.S. Forsvrn (#st/e) A Dictionary of Diet, being a 
Practical Treatise on all Pabulary and Nutritive Substances, 
1839 G. Ravmonn in A’ew Monthly Mag. LVL. 409 His 
gleanings had done. .credit to his pabolary diligence. 

Pabulation (pxbivlétfon). rare—°. (ad. L. 
pitulatiOn-em, n. of action from pabulari to eat 
fodder, seek for food, forage.} (See quots.) : 

1623 Cocxeaam, Pabulation, grasing, feeding. [So in 
Baiey.] 1755 Jonson, Patulation, the act of feeding or 
procuring provender. wie Worcester, Pabudation, act of 
feeding, fodder. 1864 in WeRSTEa. 

+Pabulatory, 2. Obs. rare-*. [ad. L. pabu- 
latori-us, {. pabuldtér-em fodderer, forager: see 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to pabulation. | 

1656 Biount Glossogr., P. Jatory, Ihesame|with Pabxlar, 
fatulous). {So in Batray.] 

Pabulous (pe'biiiles), a. rave. [f. late L 
pabulés-ns abounding in pabelum fodder: see -ovs.] 
Abounding in or affordin elena food. 

1646 Six T. Baowne Psewd. Ep. ui. xxi. 160 Wee douht 
the common conceit, which affirmeth that aire is the pabulous 
supply of fire. 175g Jonsson, Pabu/ous.., affording aliment. 


| Pabulum (px"bialim). [1 FF ict! food, 
nonrishment, (ode. f. stem fa- of pa-se-ere ( inal 
to feed.] Anything taken in by an animal oF 
plant to maintain life and growth ; om ft; 


PAC. 


nutriment. More usually said of the ‘food’ of 
plants, or of animal organs or organisms ; rarely 


in reference to higher animals. 

1733 Tutt /orse-Hoeing Husb.i. 7 Roots must search out 
andieich themselves all the Paduduse of a Plant, 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. a 18 No one principle affords 
the paduinon of vegetable life. 1826 Kizay & Sp. Entomol. 
xliv. 1V. 216 Affording a pabulum to these animals. 1845 
Toon & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 43 The blood is the imme- 
diate pabulum of the tissues. 1860 Mavav Phys, Geog, Sea 
x. § 493 The rivers bring down and pour into the sea con- 
tinnally the pabulum which those organisms require. 

b. That which supports or ‘ fecds ’ fire. 

1678 Cupwoats /ntell. Syst.t. 1 46 Fire..needsa Pabulum 
to prey upon, doth not continue alwaies one and the same 
Numerical Substance. 1744 Beaketev Sirts § 197 Oil, air, 
or any other thing that vulgarly passeth for a pabulum or 
food of that element [fire]. 1860 Farraz Orig. Lang. v. 105 
A necessary pabulum of comhustion. . 

¢. fig. That which nourishes and sustains the 


mind or soul; food for thought. 

1765 Steane Tr. Shandy VI. xxxi, Such a story affords 
more fabrlune to the brain, than all the Frusts, and Crusts, 
and Rusts of antiquity. 1819 Craaae 7. of /lall x. 393 Aa 
age.. when tales of love Form the sweet pabulum our hearts 
approve. 1888 M. Roaertson Lombard St, Myst. iii, To 
furnish. .more pabulum for reflection and rumination. 

Pac, pack (pek). [Origin uncertain, 

Thought by some to have been North American Indian + 
others suggest a Frenchifted spelling of Eng. packs but itis 
not easy to connect it with any sense of Pack sé.) 

A moccasin having a sole turned up and sewed 
on the npper; also applied to a heavy felt half- 
boot, worn by lumberers in winter. 

1875 Kyicut Diet. Mech. s.v., The pac, as used by the 
Indians of the Six Nations, for instance, was made of hide 
boiled in tallow and wax; or of tawed hide subsequently 
stuffed with tallow or wax, 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 71§ 
Loggers’ Footgear [Figures of] India-ruhber brogan. Old- 
fashioned boot-pack. Modern rubber-soled boot-pack. Buck- 
skin and leather moccasin. 

Paca (pe‘ka). Zool. [a. Pg. and Sp. paca, a. 
Tupi paca, the native name (in Guarani, fazg). 

Gabriel Soares in his Wotictas do Brazil 1587 spells it (in 
Pg.) agua, Claude d'Abbeville Afission ex Maragnan 
(1614) 251, has (in Fr.) pac.) 

A genus (Calogenys) of large dasyproctid rodents, 
nocturnal in habit, native to Central and South 
America; the common species (Calogenys paca) is 
called also the sfolled cavy and water hare. 

[x648 Marccaave “ist, Nat. Brasil, \1. 224 Paca Brasi- 
liensibus, cuniculi etiam est species.} 1657 S. CLaaxe Geog. 
Descrift. 179 Their Pacas are like Pigs, their flesh is 
pleasant. 1796 SteoMan Surinan: U1. xxii. rg2 The Paca, 
or Spotted Cavey, called in Surinam the Aquatic Hare. 
1871 Routledge's Ex, Boy's Ann. Sept. §17 When pacas and 
as are in question, an Indian will do anything to kill 
them, 

Pacable (pi:kib’l), @. [ad.L. pacabil-is, f. 
pacdre to appease, pacify, f£ pax, pac-em peace] 
Capable of being pacified or appeascd ; placable. 

1834 Corerince Church §& State (1839) 166 Reasonable 
men are easily satisfied : would they were as numerons as 
they are pacable! 1860 TuackErav Hound. Papers vi, 
Sereens in Din. Rooms, That last Roundabout Paper. .was 
written in a pacable and not unchristian frame of mind. 

Pacadile, had form of PrckaDILt. 

+ Pa‘cal, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. pacal-is peaceful.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pacal.., that brings or signifies 
peace, peaceable. 1730-6 in Baitev (folio). 

Pacan, pacane, obs. forms of Pecan. 

+ Pa-cate, ¢. Obs. (ad. L, pacdt-zs, pa. pple. of 
pée-are to make peaceful, quiet, pacify.) Pacified, 
brought into a state of peace and calm, tranquil. 

1644 J. Gooowin Jnnde, Triumph. (1645) 40 Vow pacate, 
flouris' ing, and free from disturbance this State hath been, 
@ 1652 J. Suitu Sel. Disc. vit. i. (1821) 309 A pacate, humble, 
and self-denying mind. 168: H. Morr 2x4. Dan. vii, A 
man of a pacate mind and quick understanding, 

Hence + Pa‘cately adv., quietly; + Pa‘cateness, 
the state of heing ‘pacate’ or peaceful. 

@ 1652 J. Smitn Sed, Disc. vi. 220 A gentle vocal air, such 
a one as breathed in the day-time more pacately. 1666 Br. 
Reynoips Serm. in Westu. Abb. 7 Nov. 13 This pacate- 
ness and serenity of Soul. 168r H. More Exp. Dan. i, 10 
There was not that pacateness nor tranquillity in the Medo- 
Persian Empire that there was in the Babylonian. 

paow red, fpl.a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1727 Baitey vol. U1, Pacated,.. appeased, ma 2 
Heme in Asi and mod. Dicts. — rags: pence 

Pacation (paké'fon). [ad. L. pacdtion-em, n. 
of action from fdc-dre: see PacaTE @.] The 
action of pacifying or tranquillizing; the condition 
of being peaceful and tranquil; pacification. 

1658 Pinups, Pacation, a stliag or appeasing. 1730-6 
Barrey (folio), 1820 Conerioce in Lit. Keo, (1839) 1V. 152 
Tt was this that.. prevented the pacation of reeled. 


t+ Pa-cative, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. pacat-, ppl. 
stem of Adc-Gre: see -ATIVE.] Stilling, sedative. 

31684 tr. Bonet's Aferc. Compit. xix. 752 The pacative 
vertue of Vitriol [seems extended] to the Eiecimcent bile, 

{| Pacay (pakai, pak). Also Paceay. [a. 
Perav. pacay, in Sp. ed A. Pernvian legu- 
minons tree (Jnga feuille?) of sub-order Afimosez, 
cultivated for its large white pods, which are 
esteemed as an article of food. Also applicd to 
a tree of the genus /rosopis. 


[1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 210 The.. Pacayas.. are 
there very plentiful] 1866 Zyeas. Bot. Inga Feuille, a 
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native of Peru, is cultivated in the gardens about Lima, 
where the inhabitants call it Pacay. 1880 C, R. Maakuam 
Peruv, Bark xvi. 167 The paccay (Wimosa Inga), with its 
cottony fruit, was drooping over the bubbling waves. 

Paccage, Paccan, obs, ff, PackaGE, PECAN. 

Pacche, obs. form of Patcu, PasH 2. 

Pacchionian (pzxkidwniin), ¢. Amat. [f. 
the name cf the Italian anatomist Pacchioni (1665- 
1726) + -AN.] Of or described hy Pacchioni. 

Pacchionian body, corpuscle, gland, granulation, one of 
the graoular enlargements or outgrowths of the arachnoid 
membrane of the brain in the neighbourhood of the longitu- 
dinal sinus; ?. depression, fossa, line, a depression on the 
inner surface of the skull for the reception of the Pacchi- 
onian bodies. 

1811 Hoorer Med. Dict., Pacchionian glands. 1839-47 
Topn Cycl. Anat. 11. 644/1 The Pacchionian ies are 
found qunaee along the edge of the great hemispheres 
of the brain. 1845 Topo & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 255 
The Pacchionian glands or bodies are whitish granules, com- 

sed ofan albuminous material. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 

hey increase in size as the years advance, passing through 
holes in the dura mater and projecting into the sinus or 
lying in the Pacchionian fossc of the skull bones, 

Paccioli, variant of Parcnouut, the perfume. 

Pace (pas), s4.1 Forms: 3~5 pas, 4-5 paas, 
pass(e, 4-7 pase, 5 pasce, 5-6 Sc. pais(s, 6 Se. 
paice, 4- pace. [ME. a. OF. pas yan 
(nom. passes) a step, pace, lit. a stretch (of the leg), 
f. pass-, ppl. stem of pandere to stretch, extend.] 

I. A step, and derived senses, 
1. A single separate movement made by the leg 


in walking, rnnning, or dancing; a step. 

13.. Coer de L. 536, 1 bad hym ryde forth hys wey,.. 
Ageyn he com be another pas. @ 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. iv. 105 Eneri fote ‘ae pou gas Pyn Angel poynteb 
hit vch a pas. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xvi 174 Summe.. 
at enery thrydde pas pat pei_gon.. pei knelen. 2489 
Caxtow Fay tes of A.1. xvi. 47 [They] shal marche pe y 
paas. 1893 Suaks. Luer. 1391 Pale cowards, marching on 
with trembling paces. 1634 [see Pace v. 1d). 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 589 Behind her Death Close following pace for 
pace, 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shaloté m. v, She made 
three paces thro’ the room, : 

tb. fg. A ‘step’ in any proccss or proceeding. 

[1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 227 Wer fete she suffered 
neuer to moue one pase, but yf she dyscussed fyrste what 
profyte shulde come therof.]) «1628 Parstox Vew Cort. 
(1634) 210 We are not to be judged by a few actions, and 
a few paces, but by the constant tenor of our life. a 1698 
Temete (J.), The first pace necessary for his majesty to 
make, is to fall into confideace with Spain. 


2. The space traversed by one step; hence as 


a vague measure of distance. 

1382 Wvcutr 2 Sam. vi. 13 And whanne thei hadden stied 
oner, that baren the arke of the Lord, sexe paas, thei 
offreden an oxe and a wether. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 69 
Olyuer..came a fonre paas nyghe vnto Fyerabras. 1587 
Freminc Contn. Holinshed Y1. 1332/1 On his left hand 
somewhat more than halfe a pase beneath him. 1667 
Mitton P, £. vt._193 Ten paces huge He back recoild. 
1703 Mavwnrett Yourn, Yerus. (1732) 106 Five hundred 
ee seventy of my paces in length, 1879 Cassedl's Technic. 
Edue, IV. 92/2 In many cases the pace of the surveyor is 
used for determining distances. 

3. A definite but varying measure of length or 
distance; sometimes reckoned as the distance from 
where one foot is set down to where the other is 


set down (about 2} feet), as the mililary pace; 
sometimes as that between successive stationary 
positions of the same foot (about 5 feet), as the 


geometrical pace. 

13.. K. Adis, 7804 An c. pasis hygh the wal. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. (1495) 937 The pace conteyneth 
fyue fete and the perche enleuen pace and ten fete. ¢ 1400 
Mavnvev, (Roxb.) xi. 46 A c, pascez beine..es be charnell 
of be hospitale, issg Epen Decades 323 To measure the 
earth by furlonges, pases and feete. 1692 Capt. Smith's 
Seaman's Grant. U. xxvie 138 (At one deg. of Mounture) 
she conveyed her Shot 1125 Feet, or 225 Paces, 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) VI. 282 An open walk of an hundred 
aod eight paces in length leads to the fountain. 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley vi. (The Man for Galway), To kiss your 
wife, Or take your life At ten or fifteen paces. 1842 Brannk 
Dict. Sei. etc. s.v., The ancient Roman pace .. was five 
Roman feet,.. hence the pace was about 581 English inches, 
and the Roman mile, the ‘ mille passus’, equal to 1614 yards, 

II. The action of stepping, and derived senses. 

4. The action, or (usually) manner, of stepping, 
in walking or running; gait, step, walk, way of 
walking or progression. (See also 7.) 

ates Grove. (Rolls) 5635 For some meschaunce of be 
king he made so glad pas, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 555 
And Absolon gooth forth a sory pas. 1 
Secret, Priv. Priv, 235 Whoto Hate the 
slow, he is wyse and wel spedynge. 
i. xi 76 Litle Julus.. With wnmeit 
followand. ¢1s86 C'ress Pemaroke 
thon see'st I march another pace. 


22 tr. Secreta 
aas large and 
1513 Dove.as nels 
aiss his fader fast 
‘ss I. Vii, But _loe, 
1697 Davoren Virg. 


Georg, 1. 708 Late to lag behind, with truant pace. 1769 
Sia W, Jones Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 20 Now came 


an aged sire with trembling pace. 1840 Dickens Od¢ 
C. Shop i, The little creature accommodating her pace 
tomine, 1851 Loncr, Gold. Leg. i. Nativity u.i, U steal 
with quiet pace, My pitcher at the well to fill. 


+b. Course, way (in walking or running). Ods. 
13.. Cursor MM. 19076 (Edinb.) To be tempil he sped_his 
as. 4390 Gowre Conf Il. 6 Wherof mi limes ben so dull, 
mai unethes gon the pas [réme was. ¢1460 Towneley 
Afyst, xxviii. 364 To Terusalem take we the pace. 1608 
Torseut. Serpents (1658) 779 It is a small creature to see to, 
keeping on the pace very fearfully. 1657 Howe. Londinop, 


PACE. 


87 We will direct our pace downward now. 
fables 1, xvii, In vain the dog pursu’d his pace. 

+c. transf. and jig. Movement, motion; manner 
of going on. (Cf. 7b.) 

1386 Cuavcrr Man of Law's T. 208 O fieble Moone 
vohappy been thy paas([v.*. pas. 1603 T. Witsou in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Sex wu. VIL. 201 Our English affayres goe on 
with a smooth pace and a smilinge countenance. c 1611 
Cuapman Jitad 1. 394 The Pow'r whose pace doth move 
The round earth, heav'n’s great Queen, and Pallas. 

+65. A walking pace, walking (as distinguished 
from running, ete.), Obs. 

1300 Cursor JM. 15392 (Cott.) Fra ban he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght pe pas, til he com him til pat in. Jérd. 
tee {Cott.) His hend pai band and ledd him forth A-trote 
and noght pe pas [so Gott.; Faixfi & Trix. a pas). ¢1386 
Cuaucer Can. Veou. Prol.§ 7. 22 His hat heeng at his 
bak doun by a laas ffor he hadde riden moore than trot or 

as, 1390 GowER Conf. III. 41 Withinne his chambre.. 

¢ goth now doun nou up fulofte, Walkende a pass. 


6. Any one of the various gaits or manners of 
stepping of a horse, mule, etc., esp. when trained. 
Also fig., esp. in such phr. as fo put through his 
paces, referring to the varions accomplishments or 
actions of which a person or thing is capable, 

1589 R. Harvey 7/7. Perc. (1590) 5 A horse may oner 
reach in a true pace. 1600 Suaks. A. VY. £. 10. ii. 327 Time 
tranels in diners paces, with diuers persons: He tell you 
who Time ambles withall, who Time trots withal, who Time 


1727 Gay 


allops withal, and who he stands stil withall. 1667 Lond. 
7az. No, 200/4 A dark brown Gelding... having all his paces, 
1713 /bid, No, g127/12 Stoln or stray'd.., a brown bay 


Gelding, .. his Pace, Trot and Gallop. 1727-41 Cuamarrs 
Cyel. s. v4 The natural paces of a horse are three, fz, the 
walk, trot, and gallop: to which may be added an_amble; 
because some Rome have it naturally. 1766 Gotpss. 
Vie. W. xiv, I had..put ny horse through all his paces,.. 
at last a chapman approached. 1856 Emeason Ang. Traits, 
Voy, Eng., The captain affirmed that the ship would show 
us in time all her paces. 1871 B. Tavtoz Fazst (1875) 11, 
1. vii, 81, I see she means to put him through his paces. 

b. A particular gait of the horse (or other 
quadruped) ; usually identified with able, but 
now sometimes used as equivalent to rack (cf. 


Pace v. 3). 

1663 Butea //ud. 1. ii. 46 They rode, but Authors having 
not Determin’d whether Pace or Trot. ..We leave it, and 
goon, 1727-41 Cnamarrs Cycl., Pace is more ee 
understood of that easy low motion wherein the horse raises 
the two feet of the same side at a time; called also ambi. 
1840 Buaine Encyel. Rur. Sports § 1036 The walk may be 
irregular, though laterally conducted, as we see in the walk 
of the pace, which if expedited, produces the amble. 18.. 
Srricktann Freeman iézd., The poise being altered by the 
will of the horse, the off fore [leg] seemed to begin, and not 
to be succeeded by the off hind-foot being set down at the 
same time after it, as in the walk of the pace. 1885 Field 
17 Oct., Col. Dodge's definition of a rack is that it is half- 
way between a pace and a trot. 

IIT. Rate of movement, etc. 

7. Rate of stepping; rate of progression (of a 
person or animal); speed in walking or running, 
Usually with qualifying adj. (Cfalso4.)  - 

e1290 S. Eng. Leg. \. 393/15 Pis best orn with gret pas. 
¢1330 R, Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3515 Ne go swyper 
pan softe paas. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayn xiv. 315 

e sette hymselfe for to Boo the waye so gret pase that no 
horse cowde not have waloped so fast. 4a 1533 Lp. Bernxers 
Huon \v. 185 The horse wold nother trot nor galop but 
go sty!ll his owne pase. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. ut 
xxi. 211 Their ordinary pace is a race. 1693 Drypen 
Fuvenal x. (1697) 246 The Beggar Sings, ..and never mends 
his pace. 1743 J. Davinson inefd yu. 185 Set forward 
with quick pace, 1863 Gro. E1sor Romola xx, He quickened 
his pace, and took up new threads of talk. ‘ 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Rate of movement in general, 
or of action figured as movement ; speed, velocity. 
¢1430 Lyoc. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 216 Fro silver 
wellys..Comethe cristal water rennyng a gret pas. 1599 
Suaxs. Afuekh Ado in. iv. 93 What pace is this that thy 
tongue keepes. Afar. Not a false gallop. r6s9 Burton's 
Déary (1828) IV. 357 If they go the pace of their ancestors, 
¥ would tell them plainly they would not sit long. 1788 
Faaxxuin A utodiog. Wks. 1840 T. 223 While we stood there 
the ship mended her pace. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuwj, 29 
Had British industry not been atded by Watt's invention, 
it must have gone on with a retarding pace, in consequence 
of the increasing cost of motive power. 


@. Pace of the table (Billiards), of the wickel 
(Cricket): the degree of elasticity of the cushions, 
or of the ground, as affecting the velocily of 


motion of the ball. (Cf Fast a. 9.) 

1873 Bennett & Cavenoisu Billiards 77 The pace of the 
table makes a material difference in the strength with which 
this stroke should be played. 1897 Daly News 1 Nov. 7/2 
He took four hours and fie minutes to get his runs, aod 
said that the extreme pace of the wicket bothered him. | 

8. Phrases. a. 70 keep (t hold) pace: to main- 
tain the same speed of movement ; to ndvance at 
an equal rate; to keep up zi/h. (det. and T8-) 

190 Suaxs., Ifids, NV. it. ii. 445 My legs can_keepe no 

ce with my desires. 1601 Hotann P/iny 1.350 Lions and 

amels only. .keep pace in their march, foot by foot, that is 
to say, they never set their left foot before their right nor 
ouer-reach with it, 1647 Warn Simp. Codler 61 Who have 
held pace..with you in our evill wayes. 1762 Gorpsa. 
Crt. W, xv, His luxuries kept pace with the affluence of his 
fortune. 1776 Apam Situ HN, 1. iv. (1869) T. 359 The 
interest of money, keeping pace always with the profits of 
stock, 1782 Miss Burney Cecifra v. xii, [He] walked so 
fast that they could hardly keep pace with him, 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u. xiii, 355 Boys. found incapable 
of keeping pace with the rest of their fellows. 


a 


PACE. 


b. Zo go the pace; to go along at oe: speed ; 
fig. to proceed with reckless vigour o action ; to 
indulge In dissipation; to ‘go it’. To set the 
pace: to fix or regulate the speed. 

1Bag Land Mag. XXIV. 47 The hounds went the pace 
over the heath towards Lymington. 1854 in Srasenose 
Ale 126 Each man will say you made them go the pace. 
1866 Mrs. Henry Woon S¢. Martin’s Eve xxi, Ho went 
the pace..as other young men do. 

LV. Special senses, 

9. A step of a stair or the like; a part of a floor 
raised by a step; a stage, platform. Cf. Foor- 


PACE 2, HIALPACE. 
"at Cursor Af. 9948 (Cott.) A tron of inor graid .. 
Clinband vp wit seven pass (v.77. pas, pace}. 1935 Hamplon | 
Court Acets., 104 fote of bardston ronght se, for the 
steppes in the aie 1845 Parxer Gloss. Archit, (ed. 4) 
1, 267 Pace, a broad step, or slightly raised space about 
a tomb, etc.; a portion of a floor slightly raised above the 
general level. 
+10. A passage, narrow way; esp. & a pass 
between mountains, rocks, bogs, woods, etc.; b. 
a narrow channel at sea, a strait. Obs. ‘ 
@1300 Cursor M. 23735 We agh be bun at bide to pass 
s pat es saherd. 1377 Lanai, ?. Pd. B. x1v. 300 3¢, 
rw pas of altoun Pouerte my3te passe with-oute peril 
of robbynge. 1470-85 Macory Arthur vu. ix, Thou, shalt | 
not passe a paas here that is called the lg perillous, | 
@1578 Linossay (Bitscottic) Chron, Scot. (5. T.S.) I. 368 
{Ife} pullic wpe saillis and came stoutlie throw the pace 
of Calies, 1390 Spenser #. Q. ut i. 19 She forward went, 
As lay her iourney, through that perlous Pace. @ 1604 
Ifanwer Chron. fred. (1633) 1 Teves paces thorow woods 
and thickets. x61a Stat. /reé, (1765) 1. 444 The high-ways 
and cashes and paces and passages throughout the woods 
ofthis kingdom. 1617 Morvson //i. 1, 81 He caused. .the 
woods to be cut downe on both sides of the Pace. 
+11. a. Ina church: A passage between the seats. 
b. Aftddle pace: the nave; a one pace, of a nave 


only. Ods. 

1499 Will of F. Robert (Somerset Ho.), ‘To be buried in 
the myddell pace before the high crosse. 1507 Wilt uf 
Corneil (ibid), lo the pace ayenst saint Kateryn Chapell 
dore. 1518 Wl? of Hopkynson (idid.), The middill pase of 
thechurch, 1772 Mumsan é/ist, Esse-c V1, 164 The church 
consists of a middle pace and two aystes, but the chancel 
hath only a north aysle, all leaded. 1828 J. Tlonter South 
Vorkshive 1.84 The church is of one pace, with a tower at 
the west end. /did. 89. : ms 

412. A passage (in a narrative or other writing); 

a section, division, chapter, canto, etc. Ods. 

41300 Cursor M. 18583 Nu haf yee herd be tald be pas, 
Hu pat he harud hell and ras. crqoo Desir. Troy 663 The 
fady.. Past to hic priue chamber: & here a pasendis. 14.. 
ABC Poem on Passion 44 in Pol., Rel. § L.P. a45 Lystyn 
a lytyl pas, s6a1 T. Wititamson tr, Gorlart’s Wise | 
Vieillard 24 Philosophers hane vsed to diuide old age as 
it were into certaine spaces, paces, or progresses. | 

+13. A ‘company’ or herd of asses. Ods. i 

1486 Bk, St. Aléans Fvjb, A Pase of Assis. 1688 R. i 
House Arioury u. 132/1 A company of ..Asses {is]. a Pace. 

14. atérib. and Comé., as pace-goer, -setler; pace- | 
aisle, pace-bourd (cf. senses 9, 11); paoce-stick, 
a stick nsed to measure (military) paces. Sce 
PACE-MAKER. 

1877 Lee Gloss. Liturg. Terms, *Pace-aisle, the ambula- 
tory round the back of a high altar. *ace-doard, a plat- 
form of wood hefore an altar. 1870 Meaoz New Zealand 
328 A pair of legs which looked like *pace-goers by land or 
water. 1895 [Vestin. Gas. 25 Nov. 2/a With Mr. Redmond 
as *pace-setter, there will, we may be sure, be lively com- 
petition between him, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Healy. 18, 
Regul, Instr. Cavalry 1.16 The *pace stick must be us 
to measure... his step. 1876 ALagMarte so Yrs. Life II. 
219 Drill-sergeants followed them everywhere, to prove by 
the pace-stick whether they had accomplished the regula- 
tiun oumber of inches at each stride. 

Pace (pa), 53.2 Se. and north. dial, Also § 
(9) paas, 5-6 pase, Sc. payee, paiss, [In r5the. 
paas from earlier pasé; cf. northern as, ass, from 
ak, Asi sé.2, etc. In Washington Irving perh. 
from Du. paasch, pronounced paas,] Easter, 
Easter-tide; = Pasco. Pace eggs, dia/, paste- 
eggs (LG. paaschey,¥.aufs de pagues) Easter eggs; 
hence pace-eover, -egping: see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

¢ 1428 Wyntoun Chron. vii L 3 The sextene day efityr 
Pase. 1440 York Myst. xxvii. 4 Mere will I holde The 
feeste of Paas. 1g00-20 Dunaar Poems xxxvi. 19 And nevir 
is glaid at 3ule nor Paiss. rgjo Patsca. 805 At Pace, a | 

Pasgnes. 1368 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 87 He wold stand 
UP upon paysunday. ¢rs7o bid. 239 Upon Pase monday 
was a twelmontl last past. 1579 G. Gicrin tr. Raddoten's 
Bee-lHive Rom. Ch. ii. (1580) 1 Eiy ashes, holy paceegges, 
mes, palmes and palme boughes. 16:11 Cotcr. sv. 
| 


Vasque, Oenfs de Pasgues, Paste-egges, 1809 W. TRvixc 
Knicker, vu, ii, There was a great creckite = gs at Paas 
or Easter. 187a Harowick 7rad. Lanc. 73 (ibey] sallied 
a8 during Kasterweek ‘a pace-egging ' as it was termed. 
A i ae Bh. Interleaved 117 The custom of asking for 
= CEES. 
: tb. Extended, like med.L. pascha (see Du 
ange) to other great church festivals, e. g. Christ- 
ens (CE. OF. pasgue de Noél, Sp. pascua de 
atividad or simply Pascua.) Obs. 
1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 3393 Done solempnite of pace. 
£2Ce (p's), v. Also 6-7 pase. [f. Pack 56.1] 
- intr. To move with paces or steps; to walk 
h a slow, steady, or regular pace; to step along. 
1513 Douctas sEneis xu. Prol. 161 The payntit povne, 
pasand with plomys gym, Kest vp his taill, 1§70 lapis ‘ 


| wings. 


359 


Manip. (6) To Pace, gradi. 1587 Greene Ewphues his 
Censure Wks, (Grosart) V1, 164 Hector pazing hand in hand 
with Achilles, Troilus with Vlisses, 161x Susans. Wrat. 7. 
1. ii, 120, I will euen take my leaue of you, & pace softly to- 
wardsmy Kinsmans. 1769 Gray /astall, Ode 35 Pacin forth 
With solemn steps and sluw. 18:4 Cary Dante, Inf. xxiv. 
1r There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, As a discomfited 
and helptess man. 

b. lransf. und fig. To proceed or advance in 
speech er action. 

1611 Suaxs. Wind. 7. 1. i. 23, 1.. with speed _so pace To 
speake of Perdita. 1639 W. Sctatea [Vorthy Cormtenun. 49 
Let not the moone pace over the Zodaick oftner.. then we 
performe, if possible, our course this way. 

e. Also 40 pace tt. (See Ir 9.) 

1597 Br. Hart Sad. 1. vi. 8 The nimble dactyls striving to 
out-go, The drawling spondees pacing it below. 1652 
Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 23 Charles insted of 
pacing it, ran violently to destroy ie subjects. 

d. ¢rans. with cogaate’or adverbial object. 

1598 Suaxs. Mferch. Vou. vi. 1a Where is the horse that 
doth vatread againe His tedious measures with the vnbated 
fire, That he did pace them first? 1634 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 20 Soe elt paces as a man paceth in 
daunceinge soe manye ae ec is forward to hell, 1849 
Macavtay Afist. Eng.ix. 11. 438 Sentinels paced the rounds 
day and night. 

e. With away: To spead (time) in pacing. 
18ao Keats Hyperion 1. 194 He paced away the pleasant 
hours of ease. 

2. ¢rans. To traverse with paces or steps; to 
walk with measured pace along (a path) or about 
(a place) ; hence, To measure by puclng. 

1671 Dicces Pantont. u. xi. Njb, You maye.. measure 
euery side, and line..as exactely as with corde, or pole, ye 
should eonully pase it ouer, 1693 in Hearne’s Collect. 
(0. H. S) 111. 342, I paced it, and found it to bee zo of my 
Paces in Length, 1791 Mas, Rapciirre Rom. Forest v, 
Louis was pacing the room in apparent agitation. 1807 
Sovurugy Thalasa v. note, \t..is,as far as [ could judge by 
my pacing it, a large quarter of a league. 1878 JJasgue 
Poets 195 She rose and paced the room like one distracted, 

3. fnir. Of a horse, etc.: To move with the gait 
called a pace (see Pace sé. 6 b): (a) to amble ; 
(6) in recent use (chiefly U. S.), to rack (Rack 2.4), 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 1, Wks. (Rtldg.) 317/2 Vil.. 
have thy pasterns well rotl‘d, and thou shalt pace again by 
to-morrow. ¢ 1620 Z. Bovo Zion's Flowers (1855) 137 Men 
fora space pace in prosperity, But at the last trot oa in 
misery. 1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 819/4 Stolen..one Bay Mare 
«paces naturally. 1677 /did. No. 1222/4 A Sorrel Chesnut 
Gelding .. walks well, paces little, hut trotteth high. 1709 
Ibid. No. 4543/4 Stray'd or stoln..a Sorrel Gelding..docs 
not pace. 1833 Ht. Maarineau Afanch. Strike 42 The 
procession..overtook Mr. W.,.. pacing to business on his 
gray pony. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Pace, to move, as 
a horse, at the pace, by lifting the feet on the same side 
synchronously, 1903 Daily Alail 11 Mar. A horse trots 
when his off fore and near hind legs strike the ground 
simultancously, and he paces when the legs of a side nove 
in unison, like those of two riders on a tandem cycle. 

b. évans. (With cognate er adverbial object.) 

1607 Markuam Cavaé, (1617) 148 In this ring you shall 
exercise yourhorse. .making him pace it, and doc his changes 
first uppon foote pace onely; when he can pace them per- 
fitely, then you shall make him trott. | /éfd. 152 You may 
begin with the two distinct or several rings, which after he 
have pac’d, trotted and gallopped, then. .stop. 

4, trans, To train (a horse) to pace; to exercise 
in pacing. Also fig. 

1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for Al. wv. iii. 137. 1606 — Ant, §& Cl. 
u, ii. 64 The third oth’ world is yours, which with a Snafile, 
You may pace casie, but not such a wife, 1607 Marka 
Cavai, un. (1617) 82 You must then leane exercising bim in 
any lesson..and onely pace or trott him fairely forth right. 
1724 Lond. Gaa. No. 6258/3 A bay Mare,.. lately paced. 

5. To set the pace for (a rider, boat's crew, ete.) 
in racing or training for a race. 

1886 WV. V. Heraid in Cyelist 3 Nov. 82/1 Crocker was 
paced by Woodside, Rowe and Header on bicycles. 1893 
Westat. Gas, 22 Mar. §/3 Oxford had the advantage of the 
assistance of a Thanies Rowisk Club eight to pace them. 

@ 6. Acorrnpticn of or blunder fer Parse. Obs. 
(Showing that ~ace was pronounced as pass.) 

3594 Lytv Afoth, Bond, 1, iii, I am no Latinist Cand, 
you must conster it, Can, So I willand pace it too: thou 
shalt be acquainted with case, gender, and number. 

Pace, an early (14-15th c.) spelling of Pass v. 

Pacebil, obs. form of PEACEABLE @. 

Paced (péist), 2. It Pace sé, and v. + -ED.] 

1, Having a (specified) pace, gait, or rate of 
walking or golng: chiefly in parasynthetic comb. 

1583 Garene AVamiltia u. Wks. (Rildg.)316/1 Dames now- 
a-days..Pac'd in print, brave lofty looks, not us'd with the 
yestals. 1894 J. Dickenson A risdas (1878) 78 An high-pac’d 


| Muse, treading a lofty mareh, ¢x61r Cuarman Jifad xut.a4 


His brazen-footed steeds, All golden-maned, and paced with 

16.. Drypen (J.), Revenge is sure, Lat ie 
times slowly pacd. 1899 Academy 15 July 60/2 The best 
of life comes to the even-paced. 

2. Traversed or measured by pacing. 

1869 Lp. Lytton Orval 169 The primly-paced saloons of 
Art and Science. 188a FLoyzr Unces . Baluchistan %77 
Hills, each with a paced base of from half a mile toa mile. 

8. Racing. Having the pace set by a pace-maker. 

1899 Daily News8 Apr. 8/6 The National Cyclists’ Union 
, forbade all riders holding its licences..to attempt a paced 
ride of any description on the road. 

Pace-gard, -guard, var. PASSE-GARDE. 

Pace-maker. [Pace sé.1] 

1. A rider (boat’s crew, elc.) who makes or sets 


the pace for ancther in racing or training for a race. 


PACHY-. 


1884 Pali Mali G. 29 Mar. 2/2 The same scratch-crew 
acted as pace-maker for both the university eights. x891 
fbid. 6 Aug. 1/3 To establish a record for a mile without 

e-makers, in order that comparisons may be drawn 

tween the times of an unassisted rider and one paced. 
rg00 Field 8 Sept. 384/: The value of the pacemaker as a 
mere leader who set a racing pace..was lost sight of when 
his utility as a wind-shield became recognized. 

2. An upparatns fixcd to a bicycle to indicate 
when the rider is going at the required pace. 

1896 Godey’s Mag. Apr. 377/1 On the same lines is a pace- 
maker that can be set at any desired rate... While this rate 
is maintained, it rings a be 

Pacement, obs. form of PASsEMENT. 

Pacer (pé'so1). [Agent-n. from Pace v.] 

1. gen. One who paces; one who walks with 
racasured step ; one who trnverses or measures (a 
path, distance, etc.) by pacing. 

1835 L. Honr Capi. Sword ii, Pacer of highway and 
piercer of ford. 1886 Dowoen Shelley I. c>0 ‘The pacers 
on the terrace descried a strange sail rounding the point 

2. A horse that paces, or whose ordinary gait is 
a pace : sce Pace 56,1 6b, v. 3. 

a@x166r Fucrer [Worthies, Huntington, (1662) §1 It is given 
to thorongh-paced-Naggs, that amble naturally, to tri 
much whilest artificial pacers goe surest on foot. 1708 J. 
Cuampertayne S?. Gt. Brit. 11. iv. (2737) 32 Your New 
England Pads are esteemed as the swiltest Pacers. 1740 
Baynarp éfealth (ed. 6) 31 Be your horse a pacer, or a trotter. 
1809 W. Lavine Anickerd. v. vi, He entered New-Amoter- 
dam as a conqueror, mounted on a Naraganset pacer. 2817 
Sporting Mag. L. 25 The parson of the parish..mounts the 
old pacer. 1829 Sforting Mag. XX111. 266 ‘The Narra. 
gamset pacer is extinct. 1884 E. Eccreston in Century 
Atag. i 445/t ‘Ibe awkward but ‘prodigiously' rapid 
natural amble of the American pacer. 1900 Field June, A 
pacer..canters with his hind legs, and trots with his fore legs. 

b. One who trains a horse to pace; a trainer. 

1656 Eart Mono. tr. Bocealin’s Advts. fr. Parnass.. xii. 

(1674) 54 Coults might not put ‘Tramels upon their Pacers. 
. Aacing, = PACE-MAKER 1. 

1893 Fall dail G. 10 July 10/a In the contest of Saturday 
the riders were permitted to have yacemakers; but the 
innovation was not entirely successful, the competitors 
several times overrunning the pacer. 

4. collog. Anything thal goes at a great pace. 

1890 Cent, Dict. rg0x Farmer Slang. 

Pacha, Pachalik, var. ff. Pasa, Pasuacic, 

Pachche, pache, obs. ff. Patci. Pache, 
obs. var. Pascue, Easter. Pachemia = fachy- 
hentia s.¥. PACHY-. 

Pachent, obs. form of Paceant. 

|| Pachisi (pat{fs:). Also 8 pacheess; 9 
pachchisi WA ect -chist). [a. Hindi pach- 
(ch) isi, lit. ‘of pack (ch)is’, i.e. twenty-five.) A fonr- 
handed game played in India, on a cruciform board 
or (more often) cloth, with six cowzies for dice: so 
named from the highest throw, which is twenty-five. 
(A simplified form is known in Enrope as /1#/o.) 

1800 Asiatic Ann, Reg., Mise. Tracts 314/2 In one square 
court the pavement is worked with squares, in the manner 
ofthe cloth used hy the Indians for playing the game called 
Pacheess. 1867 A. F. Betrasts in KE, Falkener Games Anc, 
& Ortent, (1892) 258 There isa gigantic pachishee board at 
the palace at Agra where the squares are inlaid with marble 
onaterrace. 1892 Kiruinc & Batestivr Naulahka 78 It 
seemed to him no Boe Uae of court favour to play 
pachisi with the King. 18ga_ E. Farxener Games dnc. § 
Orient, 257 Pachisi is the national game of India. 

Pachnolite (px‘knoloit). A/sx, [Named 1863, 
f. Gr, naxvy hear-frost +-LITE.] _Hydrous finoride 
of aluminium, calcium, and sodinm, occurring on 
cryolite in small white crystals. 

1866 Amer. Frnt. Sei. XLI. 199 Koop has named the new 
species Pachnolite. 1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 129 Found 
with pachnolite on the cryolite of Greenland. 

Pachometer (pikp'mita1). Physics. =Pachy- 
meter: see PacHY-. 

1857 Mayne Lagos. Lex, An instrument invented by 
Benoit for measuring the thickness of the glass of mirrors: 
apachometer. 1878 in Knicur Dict. Atech. 

achy- (pz'ki, paki), before a vowel also 
pach-, combining form of Gr. naxt-s ‘thick, 
large, massive’, used in the formation of zoological, 
botanical, and pathological terms: || Pachyre'mia 
=pachyhemia. [| Pachyblepharosia (-blefardesis) 
Path, (Gr. Bdépapov eyelid], chronic inflammatory 
thickening of the eyelid (Mayne Expos. Lex. 18 57): 
Pachycardian (-ka‘idian) a. Zool. [Gr. wapdia 
heart], of or belonging to the Pachycardta, or 
main body of the vertebrates having a thick 
muscular heart; sé., a vertebrate of this group. 
Pachycarpous (-kasp2s) a. Zo’. [Gr. xopnds 
fruit], having large thick fruit (Mayne 1857). 
Pachycephalio (-s/fz‘lik) «. [Gr. xepar-7 head], 
having a very thick skull, exhibiting pachycephaly. 
Pachycephaline (-se’fiilsin) @. Orntth., of or per- 
taining to the Pachycephaline, the thick-heads er 
thick-headed shrikes. cage eee 
a. = pachycephatic; spec., of or pettaming to the 
poy ne a se of parasitic Crustacea or 
fish-lice. Puohycepbaly (-se‘fali), thickness of 
the skuil. Wachycholie (-kg'lik) a. (ae 
ory bile}, relating to pachycholia 
thickness of the bile (Mayne 1357). 


PACHY-. 


tyl, -yle (-darktil) @. Zool. (Gr. 8éervdcs finger], 
having thick fleshy digits; 5, an animal with 
thick toes (Webster 1864). Pachyda‘ctyloua a. 
[-ovs], = prec. a. || Pachydermia Fath, [Gr. 
déppa skin], thickening of the skin; hence Pachy- 
dermiala, Pachye:my =fpachyhemia; so pachy- 
emic, pachyemous, adjs. (Mayne 1857). Pachy- 
glo'ssal a. Zool. (Gt. yA@ooa tongue], of or 
pertaining to the Pachyglosse, lizards with short or 
thick fleshy tongues, or the Pachyg/ossi, a tribe of 
Parrots; so Pachyglo*ssate. Pachyglo‘ssous 
a., thick-tongued (Mayne 1857). ‘Pachygnathous 

(paki-gnapes) @. [Gr -yvd0-0s jaw], thick-jawed 
(Cent. Dict.). || Pachyheomia (Gr. alua bload], 
thickness of the blood; so Pachyhz‘mic a, 
relating to pachyhemia. Pachyhe'monac., having 
thick blood (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1893). || Pachy- 
hyme‘nia, Pachymenia Path. (Gr. tpqv mem- 
brane], thickening of the skin; hence Pachy- 
mernio, -hyme‘nicz., thick-skinned (Mayne 1837). 
|| Pachylo-sis (also pachn-): see quot. Pachy- 
meningitis (-menindgai‘tis) Path. [MENINGITIS], 
inflammation of the dura materof the central nervous 
system, cerebral or spinal. || Pachyme'ninx 
(-m#‘ninks) [Gr. pijviyé membrane], the dura mater 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pachymeter (paki‘m/to1) 
[-sETER] (also pacho-), an instrument for measur- 
ing the thickness of glass, metal plates, paper, etc. 
Pachyodont (pxkiedgnt) a. (Gr. ddous, é3dvr- 
tooth], having massive teeth, Pachyo'pterous 
=a pachypterous. Pachyote (pzrkiéet) a. Se 
ovs, @r- ear], having thick leathery ears; s¢., a 
thick-eared hat, of genus Pachyotus; so Pachy- 
o-tous a, (Syd. Sac. Lex, 1893). Pachyphylious 
(filas) a. Bot. [Gr. pvadov leaf], having thick 
leaves (Mayne). Pachypod (peekippd), Pachy- 
podous (paki-pedas) ad/s. [Gr. mots, wod- foot], 
having a large thick foot. Pachypterous (paki’- 
pteras) a. [Gr. repév wing, feather], having thick 
wings or fins, as an insect, a bat, ora fish. Pachy- 
rhynchons (-risnkas) a. [Gr. raxvppuyxos, f. Avyyos 
snout], having a large thick bill. Pachysaurian 
(-s$'riin), a thick-skinned saurian. Pachyasti- 
ohous (paki'stikas), a. Bot. (Gr. erix-os row, line], 
thick-sided, applied only to cells (Zreas. Bet. 
1866). Paohytrichons (-{‘trikas), 2. [Gr. pif, 
tpix- hair), having thick hair (Mayne 1857). 

1878 BarrLey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop.v.177* Pachycephalic, 
skull with thick hypertrophied parictes. 1858 Hirencock 
Ichnol. Mass. 8x We should infer a larger aumber of *pachy- 
dactylous than leptodactylous animals to have made the 
tracks, 1897 Adibult's Syst. Aled. 1V, 832 Chronic inflamma. 
tion of the mucous membrane of the larynx. .may exist with 
the *pachydermial affection, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pachue 
éosis,,. Sir Erasmus Wilson's term for askin disease in which 
there is hypertrophy of the epidermis. 1866 A. Fut Princ. 
Afed. (1880) 693 Acute pes pa A is always suppura- 
tive, and is chiefly of surgical interest. 1899 4d/éutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 854 A certain degree of compression of the cord is 
caused hy pachymeningitis. 1884 Kxicut Diet. Afech. 
Suppl. *Pachymeter, a Viennese instrument which deter- 
mines the thickness of paper to the r-1oooth of an inch, 184a 
Baanoe Dict. Sci. etc.,* Pachyotes,..the name of a family of 
hats, ..including those which have thick external ears. 1854 
Weaster, pie atte 1857 Mavne £.xgos, Lex. Pachy- 
fodus,.. applied by Gray to an Order [of malluses] corre. 
sponding to the Conchifera Crassipedes of Lamarck: *pachy- 
podous. 188: Frewer tr. //olué's7 Vrs. S. Africa i. 140 Tn 
the abdomen of this *pachysaurian there is found a collection 
of lobulated fatty matter. J 

Pachyderm (px-kid5m), sé. and @ a. I. 
pachyderme sb. (Cuvier 1797), ad. Gr. maxvdepp-os 
thick-skinned, f. wayv-s thick + dépua skin. In 
a general sense, pachuderme adj. occurs casually in 
Fr. ¢ 1600 (Hatz.-Darm.).} 

A. sb, Zool. A thick-skinned quadruped ; spec. 
one of the Pachydermata of Cuvier. 


1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 4215/2 That the quadruped under 
consideration [Hyrax] is a true Pachyderm, 2853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 160 That marine pachyderm, the 
tusky walrus. 3880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. ii. 53 England 
was inhabited hy herbivorous pachyderms.. previous to the 
elevation of the east and west chain. 

b. fig. Cf. PACHYDERMATOUS 2, 

31867 GaarieLo in Century Mag, (1884) Jan. 417/2z Like all 

oliticians he seems to have become a pacuydern’ 1894 

V. T. Stan in Review of Rev. (Amer. ed.) Apr. 428 To 
shrink from the rude shocks and jars which tough pachy. 
derms bear, with unruffied composure. 

B. adj. Zool, = PacHyYDERMATOUS a. 

1868 Vat. Encyct. ¥. 821 Anthracotherium, a fossil genus 
of pachyderm mammals, 

Hence Pachyde-rmal, Pachyde:rmio, ad/s. Zool. 

1847 Ansteo Anc. World ix, 197 The gigantic living 
pachydermal mammals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
and seg ae os Penny Cycl. XM. 4126/2 The 

eneral balance of resemblance..is strongly in favour of the 

‘achydermic relationship of the animal. 1840 /ééd, XVII. 
151/a These and other Pachydermic forms. 


|| Pachydermata (pxkidd-1mita), sd. p/. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mayv-s thick + dépya, 8éppar- skin.] 
An order of Mammalia in Cuvier's system of 
classification, consisting of the hoofed or ungulate 


360 


quadrupeds which do not chew the cnd, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyrax, horse. 

Disused by recent roologists; its constituents being dis- 
lributed into various orders. J 

1823 Buckiano Aelrg, Diltco. z Tt is foreign to the habits 
of the hyzna to prey on the larger pachydermata. 1847 
Youatt Horse v. 107 The horse does not ruminate, and 
therefore belongs to the order pachydermata. 

Pachydsrmatocele. ath. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
«hn tumour.) A tumour arising from hypertrophy 
of the corium and subcutaneons areolar tissne. 

1854 V. Mort in Afed.-Chirurg. Trans. Ser. u. XIX. 155 
(¢st/e) On a peculiar form of tumour of the skin, denom- 
inated ‘ Pachydermatocele'. 1900 Lancet 2 June 1593/2. 

Pachyde-rmatoid, a. [See -oip.] Akin to 
the Pachydermaia, 

3188a in OcitvtE. Spears 

Pachydermatous (pekidd-:mitas), a. [f. 
PACHYDERMATA + -ous.] 

1. Of or belonging to the Pachydermata. 

2823 Bucktanp etig, Diluv. 18 Teeth of the larger 
pachydermatous animals are not abundant. 1874 Woop 
Nat. (fist. 245 The last on the list of the pachydermatous 
animals is the well-known Hippopotamus, or River Horse. 

2. fig. Thick-skinned; not sensitive to rebuff, 
ridicule, or abuse; not easily affected by outside 
influences. 

31854 Lowet A’eats Prose Wks. 1890 I. 229 A man cannot 
have a sensuous nature and be pachydermatous at the same 
time. 41876 M. Cotuins 7. in Garden (2880) LT. 299, | doubt 
whether the poet might not find better employment than 
lashing pachydermatous fools. 

llence Pachyde’'rmatously adv., Pachyde‘rma- 
tousness, 

1854 Woon Anim. Life (1855) 367 [An animal] of whose 
pachydermatousness, if we may coin such a word, there is 
no doubt. This is the Giraffe, whose hide is more than an 
inch in thickness, 1865 Moatev od. Characteristics 35 
The conditions of social and intellectual pachydermatousness 
are in themselves equally wonderful. 1900 JVesti. Gaz. 1 Oct. 
11/3 By being able pachydermatously to withstand the pro- 
tests to which we have referred. 

Pachydermia, -dermial: see Pacny-, 

Pachyde-rmoid, a. = PacnypERMATOID, 

2856 Kaxe Arct, Expl. II. i. 16 The frost-tempered junks 
of this pachydermoid amphihian [walrus]. 877 Le Conte 
Elem, Geol. wW1. (1879) 547 ‘The Diprotodon ..a pachyder- 
moid Kangaroo as hig as a rhinoceros. 

Pachydermous (pzkids-1mas), a. rare. [f. 
as PACHYDERM + -ous.] | Thick-skinned, pachy- 
dermatous. b. Bot. Thick-coated. 

1836 Eaucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X1V. 146/2 The removal of the 
genus Equus. .would enable us to simplify our definition of 
the pachydermous tribes. 

Pachyglossal to Pachymeter: see Pacny-. 

Pachyntic (p&kintik), ¢ Afed. [ad. Gr. 
naxuvtix-ds of thickening quality, f. mayvv-ev to 
thicken.] a. Having the power of thickening the 
bodily fluids. b. Fleshy, fat. 

x890 Bituincs Nat. Bled. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Pachyodont to Pachytrichous: see Pacuy-. 

Pachytic (p&kitik), 2. Aled. [f. Gr. naxvr-ns 
thickness + -1c.] = prec. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pachyticus,. .of or belonging to 
Pachytes: pachytic. 1 J. S. Buuincs Nat. Med, Dict. 
Il. 276 Pac! ytic..r Thick, obese, a Pachyntic. 

Paci, obs. inf. of Pass v. 

Paciable, -ibil, obs. forms of PEACEABLE, 

Pacience, -ent, etc. obs. ff. PATIENCE, -ENT. 

+ Paci-ferous, a Obs. [f. L. pacifer peace- 
bringing +-ous.) Peace-bringing. Hence +Paci:- 
ferouaness. 

1656 BLount Glossogy., Paciferous. 1727 Battey vol. 11, 
Paciferousness,..peace bringing quality. 

Pacifiable (pesifoiab'l), «. [f. Paciry + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being pacified or appeased. 

1618 T, Avams Fool § his Séort Wks. 1861 1. 251 The 
conscience ..is not pacifiable whiles sin is within to vex it, 

Pacific (pisifik), a. and 56. [ad. L. pacific-us 
peace-making, peaceful, f. pdx, pac-em peace; 
sce -F10; perh. through F. pacifique, -fieque(15the. 
in Godef. Comp/.).] 

A. adj. 1, Making, or tending to the making 
of, peace ; leading to peace or reconciliation; con- 
ciliatory, appeasing. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Edw, [V 248b, Sore lamentyng.. 
that I did not performe and finally consumate, suche pol- 
litique diuises .. io my long life and paciffique prosperitie, 
1581 Mutcastea Postifons xxxix. (1887) 214 He appointed 
the pacificque, and friendly Embassages, 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x1, 860 An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe. 1786 
W. THomson Watson's Philip [11 (1839) 275 The marquis 
of Spinola..had strenuously supported the pacific counsels 
of Prince Albert at the court of 3 adrid. 1855 Mian Lat. 
Chr. im vii. (1864) II. 135 The pacific influence which 
Gregory obtained in this momentous crisis. 

» Of peaceful disposition or character, not 
belligerent, peaceable. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 101. 189 See whether is 
more pactfique and charitable, and by consequent whether 
is the more Euangelicall. 1951 Jouxson Rambler No, 185 
P ro This pacifick and harmless temper. 1774 J. ADAMS in 
Fam, Lett. (1876) 40, 1 saw the tears gush into the eyes of 
the old grave pacific Quakers, 3879 Dixon Windsor 11. 
xii 13z In the end he brought them to a more pacific view. 

3. Characterized by peace or calm, peaceful, at 
peace; calm, tranquil, quiet. 


PACIFICATION. 


3633 T. James Voy. hv, Pacificke and open Seas. 1865 
CaatyLe Jredh. Gt. xvii, xii. (1872) VIVI. 26 The road bas 
hitherto heen mainly pacific. 

b. Pacifie Ocean, Sea, the ‘Great Ocean’ stretch- 
ing between America on the east and Asia on the 
west; so called by Magellan, because found to be 
relatively free from violent storms. 

(sss Even Decades 220 The sayde sea cauled Pactficum 
that is peaceable.) 1660 F. Baooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 332 
The great pacifick gulph, which may be said one of the 
calmest Seas of the world. 1797 Rosertson Hist, Amer. vy, 
Wks, 1826, VI. 19 They enjoyed an uninterrupted course of 
fair weather, with such favourahle winds, that Magellan 
bestow'd on that ocean the name of Pacific. 

4. phr. ‘ Pacifie iron, an iron band round a lower 
yard-arm into which the boom-iron screws’ (Cent, 
Dict, 1890). + Pacific Letters (also Letters Pacifi- 
tales L, litere pacifice, Gr. émorodal cipnvinai), 
orig. letters of commendation to the church in 
another city or country recommending the bearer 
as one in peace and communion with the Church; 
later, esp. letters recommending the bearer to the 
alms of the faithful. 

1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Vade Af. 85 Let no foreigner 
be 709 1 Js without pacnek letters, Note. Pacifick Letters 
were those given to any whether bishop, clergyman, or lay- 
inan on any occasion he had totravel to another city. 17a5 
tr. Dupin's Ecct. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 1. 69 By Letters pacifick, 
we understand, those which the Bishops gave to the Poor 
who were unjustly oppress‘d or had need of Relief. 

- SO, 

t1. a. f/. Peace-offerings [rendering L. pacifica.] 
b. An offer or overture of peace, an Kirenicon. Oés. 

1609 Diace (Douay) £zek. xlv. ry One ramme of a flocke 
of two hundred ..for holocaust, and for pacifiques. 1687 
Let. from Country xo \f..she persists obstinate ly to refuse 
this national Paciffick ; the Dissenters, I hope, will consider 
their honest Interest, 

2. The Pacific Ocean. 

a 1821 Keats Soun., On first looking into Chapman's 
4lomer 12 Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes He 
stared at the Pacific. 18553 Mauay Phys. Geog. Sea § p4 
The Atlantic is the most stormy sea in the world, the 
Pacific the most tranquil. 1894 West. Gaz. 4 Dec. 8/1 
Becanse Keats made a mistake, is the real discoverer to 
be defrauded to all time? The Pacific was discovered 
September 26, 1513, by Vasco Nufiez de Balhoa. . 

». attrib. ‘of the Pacific Ocean’, as Pacific slape, 
State. Comb., as Pactficwards, 

1855 Mavay Phys. Geog. Sea § 276 The great chain lof 
mountains] that skirts the Pacific coast. /é7d. § 283 On the 
Pacific [Aleutian] islands there is an uninterrupted rain-fall 
during the entire winter. /é/d.§ 355 The dry season on the 
Pacific slopes. 1897 CE 30 Dec. 6/5 Russia's pro- 
gress Pacificwards. 1g0z Weester, Pacific slope, that part 
of North America..lying west of the continental divide. 

Hence Paci‘ficness (lailey vol, 1J, 1727). 

+Pacificable, a. Obs.  [f. L. pactficé-re to 
pacify + -BLE.] = PACcIFIABLE, 

x6zx Br. Hari Heaven upon Earth § 4 The conscience is 
not pacificable, while sinne is within to vex it. : 

Pacifical (pasifikal), 2. [f. L. tp (see 
PaciFic) + -AL.] Of pacific or peacefnl nature; 
peaceable, Letters pacifical: see PaciFIc a, 4. 

¢ 1485 Dighy Afyst. (1882) 11. 1593 Bed hyr axke of his good 

e weyys pacyfycal. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hunt. i. in 
Bullen O. Bry , Sir, he pacificall, the fellowe was possest 
with some critique frenzie. 1 G, Mrazorn Seauch. 
Career |. xiii. 197 He had to think of what was due to his 
pacifical disposition, 1883 Canons of Antioch vii. in Fulton 
index Canonum 237 No stranger shall be received without 
letters pacifical, 

Paci‘fically, edv. [f. prec. + -1y2.) In a 
pacific manner ; peacefully, peaceably. 

3793 Residence in France (1797) }. a A few dragoons 
have arranged the business very pacifically. 1865 Caaty1e 
Fred, Gt. w. x. (1872) 11. 33 Friedrich Wilhelm's first step, 
of course, was to remonstrate pacifically, aa 

Pacificate (pasi‘fikeit), v. “[f. L. pacificat-, 
ppl. stem of pacificdre to make peace, to pacify.] 

tl. intr. To make peace (with). Obs. rare. 

1646 Unhappy Game at Scotch & Eng. 2 What is this 
other then to pacificate with him without their joynt advice 
and consent? . r 

2. trans. To give peace to, to pacify. 

x8a7 Soutnev Hist. Penins. War 11, 388 He would now 
pacificate Roncal and the vallies of Aragon. 1865 CARLVLE 
Fredk. Gt. xiv. v. (1872) V. z2z There is one ready method 
of pacificating Germany. 1884 Sia C. Warren Memorandum 
on Bechnanaland 29 Oct., The object .. is to remove the 
filibusters from Bechuanaland, to pacificate the territory. . 

Hence Paci‘ficsted Zf/. a. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 14 Feb, 5/1 To make it [Khartoum] 
the capital of a pacificated or subjugated Soudan. ; 

Pacification (pzsifikerfan). [a. F. pactfica- 
tion (15the. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pacsfeation- 
em, nh. of action from pacificare to pacify.) The 
action or fact of pacifying or appeasing; the con- 
dition of being pacified; appeasement, conciliation. 

Edict of Pacification, an ordinance or decree enacted by 
a prince or state to put an end to strife or discontent; esp. 
in French Aist., one of the royal edicts in the r6th century 
granting concessions to the Protestants; e.g. those issued 
in 1563, 1570, and the Edict of Nantes in 1598. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxi 77 That the swete wyndes shalle 
putte hemselfe in pacifycacion of the see. @ 1548 Hai 
Chron., Hen. V1 158 To begyn a shorte pacificacion in So 
long a broyle. 1573 E. Vaaamuno ep. Outrages France 
in Harl, Mise. (Mah) 1, The King .. gave his faith, that he 
would for ever most sacredly and faithfully observe his 
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PACIFICATOR. 


edict of pacification. 1615 Br, Haus. Contemp, O. 1.1%, 

vii, His pacification of friends [was] better than his execu- 

tion of enemies, 1736 Penuacrow fad. Wars (859) 66 

They went into the Fort.. professing their desire for a 

pacification, 1881 Suorruouse 7. dugéesant 1. xiv. 204 

{This} had much helped towards the pacification of his mind. 
b. A treaty of peace. 

1560 Daus tr. Steidane’s Comm. 458 b, In the meane season 
the pacification of Passawe to remayne in fall strength. 1655 
G, Laue in Nicholas Papers (Camden) IIL, a35 They have 
madenoe provision for thetr reception in the pacification. 1874 
Garen Short /Tist. viii. § 5. 516 The pacification at Berwick 
was a mere suspension of arms, 1874 Stuaas Const. fist, 
L xii. 523 The pacification was arranged on the 15th of May. 

Pacificator (pisl-fikeitax). (a. L. pacificdtor, 
ageat-n. from pacrficdre to pacify. Cf F. Path 
caleur(e1500 in Godef. Comfi.).] One who pacifies 
or brings to a state of peace ; a peace-maker. 

1539 Caomwett in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 11. 20 
His highnes remitteth the conclusyon of thair affaires wit 
any Ambassadours or pacificatours there. 1633 Bacon 
#len, VIF 50 He had in consideration the point of honour, 
in bearing the blessed person of a pucificator. 1750 H. 
Watrots Lett. H. Manx (1834) 11. 359 As he is a good 
pacificator..we may want his assistance at home before the 
end of the winter. 1847 Lewes /fist. Philos. ope J. a5 
Greece..drawn into the contest as pacificator and arbiter. 

Pacificatory (pasifikitori), a. [ad. L. pacrf- 
catlori-us,f. pacificator : see prec. and -ony.] ‘Tend- 
ing to make peace. 

Pacificatory Letters = Letters Pactfical. 

1583 Foxs A. § A¥.a154/a Whervpon a certeine agreement 
pacificatory was concluded betwene them, 1639 Hammoxp 
On Ps. cxx. 7 Paraphr. 627 My words be never so friendly 
and pacificatory. 1677 Baurow Unity of Ch. ix, Wks. 
183: VII. 497 All churches did maintain intercourse and 
commerce with each other by.. pacificatory, commendatory, 
synodical epistles. 1893 Témes 27 Dec. 3/3 It will maintain 
in its political tendencies a pacificatory policy. 

Hence Paci‘ficatoriness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 


Pacifi-city. rare. [f. Pactrio+ -rty.] The 


quality of being pacific, pacific character. 

1800 W. Taytoa in Robberds Afese. (1843) L. 356 We are 
«trusting with the old confidence in Mr. Pitt's pacificity. 

+ Paci‘ficous, a. 04s. [See -ovs.] =Paciric. 

1608 PE Kine Serm. 24 Mar. 20 Salomon the pacificus, 
king of Salem, prince of peace, 1611 Corce., Pacifique,.. 
pacificous, a 1670 Hacker Adfp, Williams 1. (1692) 79 Such 
as were transported with Warmth to be a fighting, prevail’d 
in Number, before the Pacificous. 

Pacifier (pzsifoier), [f. Pactry +-Er1.] One 
who or that which pacifies or appeases. 
wis Moas A fol. xiii. 94 Yf this pacyfyer of this dyuysyon 

say that this is nothin, ee the present mater, 1748 

Ricuarvson Clarissa (181 OI 1. xxxii. x91 It looks as if he 
withheld them for occasional pacifiers. 1846 Trencu Mirac. 
v. (1862) 169 The “a ng of the tumults and the discords in 
the outward world, 

Pacify (pe'sifei), v [a. F. pacift-er (15th c. 
in Litre, OF, pacefer 1250 in Godel), ad. L. 
pacificdre, {. pacific-us PACIFIC: see -FY.] 

1. trans. To allay the anger, excitement or agita- 


tloa of (a person); to calm, quiet; to appease. 

(In first quot. pactficie is app. an error for pactfie.) 

¢1460 G. Asuny Dicta Philos. 84: To pacificte [orig. 
Pactficare) your enemye, be studious, Thaugh of youre 
Strengh & power ye be seure. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
Alfonce viii, Thenne was the kynge wel appeased and 
acyfyed. 2547 Booanr Jntrod. Knowl. xxiv. (1870) 181, 


haue money in my pooke To pacyfye the Pope, the Turke, 
and the Ine. 1601 Suaxs. Poot N. ut. iv. 309 He will not 
now be pacified. 1727 Laoy M. W. Montacu Le? to C’tess 
Mar 16 Jan. Pray say something to pacify her. 1861 Geo. 
Ettor Silas M, iti, You drain me of money till I have got 
pepins to ey. her with, 

absol, 3 nati Erasm. Par. Luke xv. 338 Eueri 
vain & void pleasure of the world, which dooeth but for 
a shorte space pacifie, 


b. To calm or appease (passion, etc.). 
4528 Rov Rede me (Arb.) 85 Howe be it ye do pacify The 
tigoure of god ee . 628 Wrruer Brit. Rememd. m. 
1575 Thy selfe apply s just incensed wrath to pacifie. 
1758 Jouxson faler No. 2 » 4 How skilfully 1 can pacify 
Fesentnrent. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. a) I. 167 If they have 
wronged him and he is angry, he pacifies his anger and is 
reconciled. 
2. To bring or reduce to a stale of peace; to 
calm, quiet: a. strife, contention, rebellion, etc. 
1 1494 Faavan Cérron. vi. clix. 149 The which was lyke to 
uwe turnyd the pope to great trowble, if he by polytyke & 
pepe canes had not shortly pacyfyed the mater. 156, 
omilies u. Wilfad Redell. 1. (1859) 560 All aoticaliont 
pebelions being suppressed and pied. 1759 Hume Hist, 
Fong. (1812) IV. xxix. 40 [The gecegetl in ten days arrived 
it Spain, where he soon pacified the tumults which had 
arisen in his absence. 
i 3829 S. Turner Mod. Hist. Eng. U1. uv. 171 The 
let that was intended to pacify, broke up in July, leaving 
everything as unsettled and 8 Uncdidiint as before. 
_ parics at strife: to reconcile. Ods. 
Melusine xxxvi. 245 He dyscomfyted the Duc in 
batayl!, and made bym (aie pacyfyed with the kynge of 
ities 3571 Campion Hist, Irel. 11. i. (1633) 57 Certaine 
ishops resciant there .. pacified the Townesmen to their 
ace. 1800 Asfat, dun. Reg., Misc. Tracts 107/1 Having 
made choice of Abubckre, who had greatly exerted himself 
1a pacifying the two parties. 
©. a country or district: to reduce !o peaceful 


submission, to establish peace and tranqnillity in. 
21548 Hatt Chron, ten VELL 19 All the 5 a almoste 
aa and the countrey pacified. 1565 Reg, Privy 
me neil Scot. 1. 394 To send fourtic .. men of weir to the 
rest Bordour for helping to pacifie the cuntre. 1651 


i 


361 


Vfonures Leviath. t x. 46 Counts .. were left to govern nod 

defend places conquered, and pacified. 1899 Vertu, Cas. 

18 Apr. 7/1 It would take 100,000 men to pacify the islands. 
d. fg. and er To calm, appease. 

1536 Dilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 149b, It shall pacifye 
the senses, quenche euyll thoughtes. 1583 1. Watson 
Centurie of Loue c, Poems (Arb.) 137 But somewhat more 
to pacyfie my minde. 1738 Jonnson London 197 Swift o'er 
the land the dismal rumour flies, And publick mournings 

acify the skies. 1846 Trencn Afirac. iv, (1862) 147 First 

laming their want of faith, and then pacifying the storm. 

3. fatr. To become peaceful, calm down. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxviii, (Percy Soc.) 198 My 
dolorous herte began to pacyfy. 1880 Barinc-Goutn Aeha- 
lah, vit. (1884) 94 She is a Pacific Ocean when not vexed 
with storms. She will pacify presently, 

Hence Pacified f//.a., Paccifying v/. sd. and 


pil. a., Pa‘cifyingly adv. 

ea W.H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 146 For the 

acifying and determination of which variance. 155s 

utoet, Pacified, delinitus. féid., Pacifyinge, or whyche 
doth pacifye, pacificatorius, a16sa J. Suita Set, Dise. 
x 511 A pacifying and quieting of all those riots and 
tumults. a@1704 ‘I. Brown Péeasant Ep. Wks. 1730 |, 112 
Write a few pacifying strains. a1708 Beverioce hes. 
Theol, 11. 371 Is it_not a blessed thing..to have a pacified 
conscience? 1843 D. Jenaotp Paunch's Lett. xviil. Wks. 
1864 IIT. 486 The wine.. i gre pacifyingly, soothingly. 

Pacing (péi'sin), vd/. sb. [f. Pace v. + -1NG1.] 
The action of the verb Pace, q.v. 

1706 Loud, Gas. No. 4285/8 Stolen or strayed..a roan 
Mare..all her Ways, except Pacing. 1785 G. Forster tr. 
Sparrman's Voy. Cape G. H. (1786) Tt 293 The beast 
{a rhinoceros].. kept on an even and steady course, which, 
in fact, was a kind of eee 1824 Gat Xothelan VE. 1. 
iv. 126 He now and then turned, or paused in his pacing, 
to look over the battlement. 1876 y Haany Ethelberta 
(1890) 394 The.. horse's pacing made scarcely more tnoise 
than a rabbit would have done in limping along. 

attrib, 1681 W. Rouertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 970 
A pacing saddle; £phippium tolutarium, 1896 Daily News 
28 Oct. 7/6 ‘The suggested new rule and its sub-sections on 
the pacing questinn were favourably received. 

Pacing, ff/.a. [fas prec. + -1NG?.] That 
paces (see Pace v.); spec. of a horse (see Pace v. 3). 

t6g2 Eant. Monn. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 132 When 
the Coach-horses were tired ; he and his wife got upon the 
pacing failings. 3828 Scorr #. AL Perth vit, First 
appeared Simon Glover on a pacing palfrey. 


Pacinian (pasiniin), a. ([f name of the 
Italian anatomist Pacini (1812-1883)+-an.] Of 
or described by Pacini. 

Pacinian body, corpuscle, one of numerous oval seed-like 
bodies attached to nerve endings, esp. of the cutaneous 
nerves of the hand and foot. 

1876 Dunrinc Dis, Shin a7 Pacinian corpascles..are quite 
large, well-defined, oval or olive-shaped bodies. 1899 1 /d- 
but?’s Syst. Aled, Vi. 352 Wt may be that the Pacinian 
corpuscles. are susceptible to painful impressions. 

Pack (pxk), 53.) Forms: 3-7 packe, 4-5 
pakke, (4 palke), 4-6 pak, (5-6 pake), 4~ pack. 
[ME. packe, pakke (early 13th c.) corresponds to 
early MFlem. fae (12th c.), MDu. (41300), MLG., 
Du., LG. pak; (late) MHG. and Ger. pack; also 
Icel. Aakhr (1337), Sw. facka, Da., Norw. pakke ; 
obs, F, pacgue (€1510 in Godef.), AngloL. (15- 
16th c.) paccus ; mod. It. pacco; mod. Ir. pac. 

App. immediately from Flemish, Dutch, or Low German 
in sathc. The earliest instance of the word yet recorded is 
of 1199 at Ghent, in Warnkénig-Gheldolf Hist. de Gand 236 
‘Omne pac, quod in curru fertur, sive parvum, sive mag- 
num, si fuerit faniculatum, debet quatuor denarios’. Pac 
occurs also at Utrecht in 1244 (Hébfbaum Jans. Urkun- 
denbucht. r0g). The verb (ence v.!) appears al an early date 
in connexion with the wool trade, and it is known that the 
trade in English wool was chiefly with the Low Countries. 
The Fr. examples of Jacgus and raed ckhouse (at 
Ghent and Lille) are prob. from Flemish. terior history 
and origia nnknown. The conjecture (in Diez, K6rting, etc.), 
that pac is Romanic, seems ill-founded; the ‘late L.’ paceus 
being merely Anglo-Laiin, ie. the latinized form of Eng. 

ack; the word is quite late in It. Irish paca, pac is from 

ag. (Senses piobecw esp. 10-22 are rather from Pack v.)] 

J. A bundle of thiags enclosed in a wrapping or 
tied together compactly, esp. to be carried by a 
man or beast; a package, parcel, esp. one of con- 
siderable size or weight; a bale; spec. a bundle of 


goods carried by a pedlar. 
arz2as Ancr. R. 166 Noble men & gentile ne bered nont 
packes. 1313-14 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 512 In vj 
cordiy pro kis empt. ss. 1377 Lancr. 7-272 B. xu. 201 
Me_were leuer, by owre lorde and I lyue shulde, Hane 
pacience perfitlich pan half, i pakke of bokes! dz. xv. 
213 Pere be pore preseth bifor pe riche with epee at his 
rugge. 1473-5 Rolls of Parit. Vi. 1355/2 To doo unpakke 
there tho Pakkes and Fardels. 1579 Srensea Sheph. Cal, 
May 240 A pedler., Bearing a trusse of tryfles at hys hacke, 
As bells, and babes, and glasses inhys packe. 1643 Dec/ar. 
Lords & Comune, Reb. Ireland 49 Having taken out of her 
[a ship) eleven packs of Cloth. 178 Cowpea Tash 1. 465 
A is pack, that bows the bearer down. 1803 WELLING- 
70N in Gurw. Desp. LH. 20 Letter.. from the Military Board, 
upon the subject of packs for bullocks. 1844 Regul, ¢ Ord. 
viny 157 The Pack is to be invariably on when pine oe 
Accoutrements, 1884 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rew. Feb. 
161 There is a Pedlar’s Act..giving the Police power to 
search pedlars’ packs. 
+b. Bundle of money, stock of cash ; cash-box. 
62394 2. Pl. Crede 399 Per Is no peny in my pakke [4/S. 
Ike] to payen for my mete. 1578 Rag, Privy Council Scot. 
Ber. 1, LIT. 39 Having wairit thair haill pak thair-upoun. 
e. fig. @Usually with conscious reference to the 
litera! sense.) 


PACK. 


1968 T. HoweLt Ast, A mitie (1879) 73 Bicause thou cleane 
delinered art, of great and heauie pack. 1981 J. Hee 
tladdon's Answ. Osor. 128 There is no. .skill in the learned 
that is not in Osorius packe. 1633 G. Heraxer Temple, 
Ch, Porch xxiv, Man is a shop of rules, a well-truss'd pack 
Whose every parcell under-writes a law. 1 Sovtney 
To Marg. Hill17 Like Christian on his pilgrimage, 1 bear 
So heavy a pack of business, 

2, As a measure, defisite or indefinile, of varions 
commodities: see quols. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen, Vil, c. 2a The gold packed .. weyeth 
not above vij unces, and sold for iij Ii sterling the pack, 
1g45 Bainkrow ComiJz. ii. (1874) 12 Whan he sold bis clothys 
for a resonable price the 1706 Prituirs, Pack of 
tool, a Horse-load, consisting of seventeen Stone and two 
Pounds, or 240 Pound weight. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 3) 
s.v. Norwich, The weavers here..use many thousand packs 
of yarn spun in other counties. 1805 Forsytu Beauties 
Scot. VI. 127 Of wool. ..A pack is 12 stones; that is, 24 lib, 
of white, and 25¢ lib. of ,./azd wool tothe stone. 1815 Sin G. 
Prevost in Paes ae Oct. 630/1, zoo packs of furs. 
1847-78 Hatuiweit, Pack,.a measure of coals, containing 
about three Winchester bushels. 1858 Stmmonns Dyrct. 
Trade Products s.v., A pack of flour or Indian-corn meal, 
flax, etc. weighs 280 lbs.; of wool 240 lbs. net: former! yin 
many parts of the country it was 253 Ibs. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Pack... A package of gold-leaf containing zo ‘books’ of 
25 leaves each. 

J. a, A company or set of persons; generally 
implying low character, or association for some 
evil purpose, but often merely expressing conlempt 
or depreciation, and formerly somctimes withont 
such implication; a ‘gang’, ‘lot’. 

13..Cursor Ml. 2212 (Gott.) Fra est he brohut ane euy! 
pack [Coff. felauscap) .. Sexti werkemen pai wer. ¢1385 
Cnaccea Z. G. UY. 299 Vit they were hethene al the pak. 
cemso St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3752 Pou hase destruyed vs, al 
pe pak. 1548 Unatt, ete. Arasm, Par, Mark vil. 50 The 
Scribes, Phariseis, yea, and almoste all the whole packe of 
the fewes. 1578 Hanistew //ést. Man yu. ir The whole 
packe of the principall Anathomistes haue .. affirmed five 
payre of sinewes to the loynes. 165a Six EE. Nicnozas ia 
AN. Papers (Camden) 316 Mr. Whitelocke is as mischievous 
to the K. and all his icc in England as any among the 
pack of rebels. 1698 Faver dec. £. india & P. 97 A Pack 
of Thieves that had infested the Roads a long time. 1768 
Gouvsm. Gooden, Man 1. i, A pack of drunken servants. 
1820 Scorr Afomast. x, An the whole pack of ye were slain, 
there were more lost at Flodden. 1885 Dunck rev in Mauch. 
Exam, 23 Mar. 6/1 The House..resembles in many respects 
a pack of schoolboys. . F 

b. A large collection, or set (of things, esp. 
abstract); a ‘heap’, ‘lot’, (Usually depreciative.) 

159s Snans, Two Gent. ut. i, 20 Rather.. Then (by con- 
cealing it) heap on your head A pack of sorrowes. 1633 G. 
Hearaert Teuple, VWiserie ix, No not to purchase the whole 
pack of starres: ‘here let them shine. 1638 Penst. Conf. 
vii. (1657) 123 That ridiculous pack of heresies ainassed by 
the Council of Constance. 1693 Afumours Town 86 An 
endless pack of Knaverics. 1783 Jerresson Corr, Wks. 
1859 L. 185 Would you rather that I should write you a 
pak of lies? 1863 Mas. Cartyte Lere. HE 140 What 
a pack of complaints! 1880 Gen, Sir E. 1. Hancev in 
Shand Life (1895) HE. xvi. 17 Pack of nonsense, 

+4. Applied to a person of low or worthless 
character; almost always with shag He . Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Poss. (W. de W. 1531) 37 b, Al though they be 
wretched sioners & noughty packes amonge. 1540 Hyane 
tr, Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom, w vii. (1557) 18 Calle hir a 
naughtie packe: withe that one woorde thou haste taken all 
from hir, and haste lefte hir bare and foule. 1638 Rownry 
Shoomaker a gentleman w. Givb, Hence you Whore- 
master knave, ... Thou naughty packe, 1735 Baitey Eras. 
Colloq. (1878) 1. 76 What does this idle Pack want? 1738 
Swirt /'od, Converiat. 106, never heard she was a naughty 
Pack. [1855 Kincstey iVestw. Ho! avii, Drake sent them 
all off again for a lot of naughty packs.] 

5. A number of animals kept or naturally con- 
gregatiog together; applied sfec. to a company of 
hounds kept for hunting, and to those of certain 
beasts (esp. wolves), nad of birds (e. g- grouse) 
which naturally associate for purposes of attack or 


defence. ; : 
1648 Llunting of Fox 26 All joyn (like so many dogs in 
a pack)in pursuing these Foxes. 1688 R. Houmz Armoury 
n.311/1 A Pack of Grous, or Heath-cocks, 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase . 100 So from the Kennel rush sme Pack. 
1774 GoLnss. Aefal, 107 He cast off his friends, as a hunts- 
ack, For he knew whew he pleased he could whistle 
them back. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Are Wks, 1837 1.179 When 
from the mountains round reverberates The se fon wolves 


nian his 


deep yell;.. The famish’d pack come round. 186s Jouxs Brit. 
Birds 357 Coveys of Ptarmigan opite and form large packs 
b. The shepherd’s portion in a “‘hirsel”, or 
flock of shecp, grazed on the farm as his pay for 
looking after the whole herd’ (Heslop Northuméld, 
Was. 1894) ; also one of these, a pack-shecp. 


[By some viewed as a distinct word and connected with 
Pact, for which however no evidence has been found.) 

1835 Jasnesoy, Packs, the sheep, of whatever geoder, that 
a shepherd is allowed to feed along with his master's flock, 
this being in lieu of wages. 1831 Swrherland Farin ce 77 
in Libr. Usefi Knowl, Hush. W1, Employing eleven 
married shepherds and  o young men, this gives the 
number of twelve hundred and fifty shepherds’ sheep or 
packs mingled amenl the master's flocks. 1885 c. Scorr 
Sheep-Farming 148 If the shepherd is allowed a ‘pack ', 
then of course the ‘pack sheep‘ have marks ge! di ereat 
from the flock. 1688 Scott Leiter 33 Mar. 4 The pack 
consisted of so sheep. . Gall 

6. A complete set of playing-cards, varying ™ 
number according to the game and the country 
(see CaRD 54.2 1). 
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making a vessel air-tight, water-tight, etc.); to 
era, stoff. Also with sf. 


wets J. Beer Hadden’s Aare. Oser, 41 b, You up 
Jor treackes, and returne to your coarse of exborta- 
toe. 3983 Lez. 
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seach 2s pastebosrd, or evencork r1BBy G. Atiex Pdiictias 
TL ¢5 Exmest bad packed bis portmartean. 

o fill (any space) as fall es 


and Ag. 
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Usually in passive; also 


i [A_passage) 
wah teaning. 18965 GW. Bexyaers is Harper's 
PERIL of3/1 They opened a lane throagh the crowd 
: the great portal 

8B. To load (a beast) with a pack. 
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10. red. and intr. To take oneself off with 
belongings, be off; to go away, depart, esp. 


— summarily ( = semse 11). 
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current sense.) 
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a packare : also ofirrs. : 
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Packall, versa: cf Peart, lecie= basket 
Pa-ck-cloth. [i Pack #.1+ Crers; & De 
A ott coarse kind of 


of 


packing of goods, et2.; dhe mode in which © Kaw 5 Bs 


PACKER. 


Packer! (pzko1). Also 5 pakker, -our. [f. 
Pack v.! + -ERL; = Du. pakher (Kilian packer).] 

1. One who packs; one who puts up some- 
thing in a bundle or receptacle; with qualifying 
adj., one (well or ill) skilled in packing. 

1598 [see Pack v.11], 1722 De For Col, Yack (1840) 328 
They were..repacked by..packers of their own. 1883 Miss 
Brapoon At. Xoyat IT, i. 2 Some valets are bad packers. 

2. spec. +28, An officer charged with the packing 
or supervision of the packing of exported goods 
liable to custom, ete. : cf. packing-officer in PACKING 
vl, sb. 3 and PackaGe1. Ods. (The earliest sense: 
in 14th ce, Anglo-L. paccator.) 

1353 Rolls of Parit, Ul. 251/x Certein noumbre des 
Portours, Packers, Gwynders, Overonrs, & autres Laborers 
des Leines. 1450 fdid. V. 200/1 Surveyonrs of the serche, 
Packers or eny other Officers. 1488-9 Act 4 fen. VII, 
c 1: No manner of persone beyng sworn to be a wolle 
pakker. 1 Act 27 Hen. Vill, c. 14 § 2 Euery porte.. 
where no jellers nor packers at this present time be. 

b. One whose business or trade it is to pack 
goods for transportation; one who prepares and 
packs provisions, as meat, fish, fruit, etc. for fnture 


or distant markets. 

169z Lurtrety Brief Rel. (1857) IL. 449 Severall bundles of 
cloaths..seized at a packers in Coleman street. 18:7 W. 
Sstwyn Law Mist Prius (ed. 4) 11. 1175 Goods had been 
sent hy orders from the vendee to a packers the packer was 
considered as a middle man between the vendor and vendee, 
1885 Manch, Exam. 7 Jan. 5/2 The closing of these markets 
cansed a serious loss to the American breeders and packers. 

c. One who packs people in seats. 

1898 C. Raveicu in Daily News 7 Nov. 2/3 The gentle- 
man called the pecker whose husiness was to cry, ‘ Move 
np, please; sit closer, please *. 

3. One who transports goods by means of pack- 


beasts. (U.S. and Australia.) 

1694 Morteux Rabelais (1737) V. 216 Burthen-Bearers, 
Packers, 1788 M. Cuttea in L272, etc. (1888) I. 4o2 Here 
we met a Packer with ten pack-horses, 1881: Cheg. Carver 
76 A packer offered me higher wages to drive pack-horses 
down the sonth const. 

b. A pack-horse, pack-mule, etc. (4ustralta.) 

1875 Woon & Laruam Warting for Mail 59 A horse,some 
old packer he looked like. 1890 We/bourne Argus 7 June 
4/1 Starting back.. from one of the Flemington hotels with 
his saddle horses and packers. 

4, A machine or contrivance used for packing. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Packer. ..7. The variously constructed 
mechanism by which the grain cut hy a reaping-machine is 
packed or compressed on the binding-table and held till 
embraced and bonnd hy the twine, 1894 Labour Cont- 
wien Gloss., Packers 4, laths used for packing calicoes in 

les. 

5. A device to make a gas-tight packing between 
the tubing and the sides of an oil-well. U.S. 


Hence Packership, the office ofa packer: see 2a. 
1495 Letter Bk. City of London \. \f. 317b, Thoffices of 
Pakkership and Gawgership of the said Citee. 

Packer 2. [f. Pack v.2 +-rrt.] One who 
‘packs’ cards, juries, etc.; +a confederate in a 
fraudulent design, a conspirator, plotter. 

1586 Newton tr, Danean's Dicepiay vi, As many foysting 
coseners and deceiptfull packers in playing..usetodo. 1599 
Minsuev Sf. Dict., para a packer of cards, a shufler 
of cards, 1771 T. Hutte Sir Ww. Harrington (1797) U. 165 
A packer is one who is in league with a cel of smart 
young fellows that are rather destitute of fortune, and for 
that reason are pushing for everything which can make it. 
1807 E. S. Barret Bly fm: I. 95 Associating with 
Coggers of dice, packers of Cards. 

Packery (pe’keri). rare. [See -ERY; = Du. 
pakkerij.) a. A piace where goods are packed; 
a packing establishment. b. A collection of packs 


or packages. 

1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl, (N. Y.) X. 447 Broom factories, 
pork packeries, soap-works. spar Mae Dome Girlin Karp. 
xil, 158 On his back his marvel ous baggage was strapped. 86 
A pair of boots and his coat were tied with pieces of cotton. 


string to the whole packery. 
Packet (pz'két), sé. Also 6-9 pacquet, 7 
(Dim. of Pack 56.1 Cf. 


paquette, 8-9 paquet. 
F. pacguel (1530 in Palsgr.), paguet (1539 in R, 
Estienne), It. paccheilo (Florio 1611), Sp. paguete. 

The Fr. and Eng. forms appear together in Palsgrave 
1§30; Hatz.-Darm. say the Fr. was from the Eng., and as 
Paquet is masc., it conld hardly be the dim. of obs, F. 
pacque fem., which wonld have been ga(guetfe. Possibly 
the Eng. was orig. an AngloFr. dim, of sack, The It. and 
St forms are late, and app. from Fr.] 

- Asmall pack, package, or parcel: in earliest 
use applied to a parcel of letters or dispatches, 
and esp. to the State parcel or ‘ mail’ of dispatches 
to and from foreign countries, 

1530 Patsor. 250/2 Pacquet of letters, pacguet de lettres. 
1533 Batan Tuxe Let. to Cromtwell 17 Ang., I wrote unto 
my Lorde of Northumberlande, to wnte on the bak of his 
pope the honre and day of the depeche. a@ 1548 Sta 

. Howarp in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. st. 1. 151, 1 send 
yon in this paqnet a lettre to my wife. 1699 J. Faauncts 
(Chester Post) in Cect? Pagers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1X. 
377, | cannot hear of any passage .. ont of Ireland, saving 
the post bark which bronght over two packets. 1604 
E, G{atnstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies vi. x. 452 How the 
Kings of Mexico arid Peru had intelligence .. secing they 
had no vse of any letters, nor to write pacqnets. 1653 
in. Hatton Corr. (Camden) 8 Your great packnitt is come 
tomy hand. 1693 Massachus. P. O. Act, A pacquett shall 
be acconnted 3 letters at the least, 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Mowtacu Let. to C’tess Mar 21 Nov. 1 foresee 1 shall swell 


364 


my letter fo the size of a pacquet. 1762 Geatl, Afag. 53 His 
Excellency was making up a pacquet, which was to be sent 
to Berlin ae running footman. 1803 in AZ, Cutler's Liye, 
ete, (1888) 11. 304 We.. present you ee om of plants. 1849 
Macautav Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 393 The difficulty and expense 
of conveying large packets from place to place. 1871 T. T. 
Coopra Pioneer Cominerce ix. 250, 1.. produced a packet of 
photographs of friends. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts \1. 728 Thus 
the packet [of leaf gold] becomes sufficiently compact to 
bear beating with a hammer of 1g or 16 pounds weight. 


b. fig. A small collection, set, or lot (gf things 


or persons): cf. Pack 56,1 3. 

Sometimes (with obvious reference to a packet of letters 
or news), a false report, a falsehood, a ‘packet of lies’: cf, 
GALLEV-PACKET. To sett one a packet (collog.): to tell him 
a falsehood, take him in, ‘sell’ him. 

1589 Nase Pres. Greene's Afenaphon (Arb.)6 The Italio- 
nate pen, that of a packet of pilfries, affoordeth the presse 
a pamphlet or two. 1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 93 
The Heathenish and Popish, and.. other packets of miracles, 
1766 in J. IT. Jesse Geo. Selsuyn & Contemp, (1843) 11. 72, 
I thank you, my dear George, for including me in your 
pacquet of friends. 1796 Gaose Class. Dict., Packet, a false 
report. 1828 Scotr #. 4%, Perth xix, Dorothy had .. pos- 
sessed herself of a slight packet of the rumonrs which were 
flying abroad. 1886 T. Harpy Afayor Caster bridge xiii, It 
never crossed my mind that the man was selling mea packet, 

ce. As title of a periodical publication containing 


news, etc. 

1678-9 (¢it/e) The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome. 
1683 T. Hoy Agathocles 6 Uhe loathsome Cries Of daily 
Letters, Pacqnetts, Mercurys. 1735 H. Scougal’s Life of 
God, etc. Pref., The .. Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge .. jndged it worthy a place in their Annnal 
Packet to their corresponding members. 1851 (¢i#/e) The 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings. 

d. fransf. Applied to natural formations. 

1658 Evenyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 104 Caterpillars are easily 
gathered off during all the winter, taking away the packets 
which cleave about the hranches. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 513 The texture of the heart is fleshy, ..con- 
sisting of packets of fibres, more or less oblique. 

e. A small pile or set of cards. rere. 

1887 Miss W. Jonns Games Patience ii. 9 The object..is 
..to build up packets from the ace to the king. 

2. Short for PACKET-BoAT. 

1709 STFELE Tatler No. 107 ® 1 Yon may easily reach 
Harwich in a Day, so as to be there when the Packet goes 
off. 1800 WELLESLEY in Owen Desd. 667 Monthly packets 
should be established to sail regularly both from Europe and 
India. 1874 W. E. Haut Rights § Duties Neutrads 72 
ee of the type of the packets plying between Dover and 

ais. 

3. attrib. and Comb. Carrying a packet or packets, 
as packet-bark, -ship, -vessel (= PACKET-BOAT) ; 
packel-carrter, -horse; put up or sold in packets, as 
packet goods, tea, tobacco; packet-day (see quot.) ; 
+ packet-mail, a ‘mail’ or bag containing letters 
or papers, a mail-bag (oés.) ; packet-note, a size 
of note-paper, 9 by 11 inches the sheet. 

1806 Bowes Banwell Hill . 320 The By, *packet-bark, 
to Erin bound. 1606 Dexxer Mewes /r. Hell Wks, (Grosart) 
ll. 122 The *Packet-caryer {that all this while wayted on 
the other side), cride A boate, a boat, 1858 Simmonos 
Dict. Trade, *Packet-day, the mail-day; the day for post- 
ing letters, or for the departure of a ship. 1 eed 
Gaz, No. 2485/4 Three Persons on Horseback set upon 
the Chester M mil, taking the *Pacquet-Horse and Pacquet 
into an adjacent Wood. 1663 Geaaiern Connseé 8 Postil. 
lions hasten with the *Packet-Maile to the Post Office. 
1664 Buttea Hud. u. i. 6x About her neck a Packet- 
Male, Franght with Advice, some fresh, some stale. 1842 
Dickens in Harfger's Mag. (1884) Jan. ar7( T made 
arrangements for returning home in the George Washington 
*packet-ship. 1894 West. Gas, 14 Feb, 2/1 Uwenty years 
ago there were scarcely a dozen “packet tobaccos; now they 


are innumerable. 
Pa‘cket, v. [f. Packer 54.: cf. F. pogueter 


(Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. ¢rans. To make up into, or wra up in, a packet. 

1621 Sussuary of Du Bartas To Rar. *iv b, So many won- 
ders as I behold enstated and packeted vp in a paucity of 
Verses. 2.1745 Swirt Le??. (R.), My resolution is tosend yon 
all yonr letters well sealed and packeted. 1755 H. Watrote 
Le##, (1846) IT. 157 When Mr. Miintz has done, you will 
he so good as to pacquet him up, and send him to Straw- 
berry. 1853 Miss FE. S. SHerpaap Ch, Auchester i, There 

was unction in the packeted, ticketed drngs. 

+ 2. rans. To dispatch by packet-boat. Ods. 

1638 Foro Fanctes 1. 1, The young lord of Telamon, her 
husband, Was packeted to France, to stndy courtship. 

tb. inir. To ply with a packet-boat. Oés. 

1806 Weaster Dict., Packet, to ply with a packet. 
1813 Boston Datly Advertiser 9 Mar. 3/4 The snbscribers 
respectfully inform the pnblick that they continne the 
packeting aslness between Providence and New York. 


Packet-boat. [f. Packer sd. + Boat. Hence, 
F. paquebot, in 1634 paguebouc (Cleitiac Termes de 
Marine 35), in Dict. Acad. 1718 paquet-bot.] 

A boat or vessel plying at regular intervals 
between two ports for ihe conveyance of mails, 
also of goods and passengers ; a mail-boat. (Often 


shortened to packet: see PACKET sé. 2.) 

Orig. the boat maintained for carrying ‘the packet’ of State 
letters and dispatches. Cf. 1598-9 (in Rept. Secret Cont- 
mittee on Post Office, 1844, 37) ‘ Postes towardes Ireland .. 
Hollyheade, allowance as well for serving the packett by 
lande as for entertaining a hark to carie over phat to returne 
the packet, at x li. the moneth’. An early official name for 
this was Post-aaaxk (in State Papers as late as 1651), also 
Post-soat, q.v. In 1628 (5. 2% Dom. Chas. ?, CXXIV. 
118 b, P,R.O.) ‘ Hollyhead for keepinge a Boate..to Trans- 
port the Packetts to freland. Afargin, this to bee performed 


- shonld be laid double in packing. 


PACKING. 


by the pacquets postmaster’; this ‘ Boate to ‘Transport the 
Packetts’ was prob, already familiarly known as the ‘ packet- 
boat’, since thts term was so well-known as to be borrowed 
in French before 1634. (In 1637 the ' Speedy Post’ to carry 
the packet to and from the Continent was known as the 
* Postmaster’s Frigate’ (Cal, S. P. farsi). 

164x Evetyn Diary 11 Oct., I marched three English 
miles towards the packet-boate. 1649-50 Commons’ Journal 
ar Mar., The Charge of the Packet Boats for Ireland. 1659 
Acts & Ordin. Parl. c. 30 §8 (Seobell) 513 Rules .. for the 
Settlement of Convenient Posts, and Stages .. and the pro- 
viding and keeping of a sufficient number of Horses, and 
Pacquet-Boats. 1668 Lond. Gas, No. 267/4 The passage 
is re-establist between Harwich and Helvoet-sluyce, with 
able and sufficient Pacquet-boats of 60 ‘I'nos. 1693 G. Con- 
Lins Gt. Brit. Coasting Pilot i. 14/1 Holyhead-Road... The 
Pacquet Boats for Ireland nse this place. 1718 Lavy M. W. 
Mowntacu Let. to Abbé Conti 31 Oct., Latrived this morning 
at Dover, after being tossed a whole night in the packet. 
boat. 1974 PENNANT Tour Scot. in_1772, 295 A pacquet- 
boat, .. sails every fortnight. 1879 Brack Afacteod of D. 
xxx, The big open packet-boat that crosses the Frith of Lorn. 

Packfong, erroneous form for Paxtono, Chinese 
nickel-silver. 

Pack-full, a. [f. Pack v.1] As full as can be 


packed, 

1858 Mas. Caarve 16 Jan. in Mew Lett. & Alem. (1903) 
Il, 172 Her head has been pack-full of nonsense, 

Pa-ck-ho:rse. [f. Pack 53.1 + Horse 56] A 
horse used for GPs ee or bundles of goods. 

c1475 Pict, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 757/38 Hic saginarins, 
a pakhors [ prinéed palhors). 1gsa Hutoer, Packehorse or 
mule, céitedlavins. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. & Comniw., 
481 Two hundred Horsemen in Moscovie, require three 
hundred Packe-horses, 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841) 1. 260 Carriage by packhorses and by wagons, 
1859 THackeRAY Virgin. i, Strings of pack-horses that had 
not yet left the road. 

b. fig. A drudge. 

1594 SHaks, Nich. (fT, 1. lil. 122, 1 was a packe-horse in 
his great affaires. 1693 Woop Life xd Nov. (O. H. S.) 11, 
436 He has been a packhorse in the practical and old 
galenical way of physick. 1768 GotpsMm, Good-12, Man ti. 
1, T'll be pack-horse to none of them. 

e. alirib, and Comé. 

1593 Nasu Christs 7. 65b, Violent are most of onr 
packe-horse Pulpit-men. @ 1703 Pomrant Fortunate Compi. 
44 He.. pack-horse like, jogs on beneath his load. 1991 
W. Baataam Carolina 384 The heat and the burning flies 
Such. .as to excite compassion even in the hearts of pack- 
horsemen. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 53 
The old packhorse track from Kendal to Whitehaven. 

Packhouse (px’khaus). [f Pack sb.1+ House 
sb; =Dnu. pakhuis (Kilian packhuys), Ger. pack- 
haus; obs. F. pacghuus.] A building in which 
packs or bundles of goods are stored ; a warehouse. 

Done Wuerter Treat. Contr 16 [They] did let out the 
hest of their houses to..strangers for chambers, and pack- 
houses. 19773 Anz. Keg. 65 Several hundred persons .. at 
Dundee. .carried off 400 sacks of wheat and barley, from the 


ckhouse. 1893 Daily News 4 May 5/4 The..company’s 
vachucnes: Pr ion now overstocked as Russian cotton, 

Packing (pexkin), vd/.5d.' [f.Packy.1 + -1ngl.] 

I. The action of Pack v1 

1. The putting (of things) together compactly, 
as for transport, preservation, or sale; tbe filling 
(of a receptacle) with things so pnt in. 

1389 Act 13 Rich, 1/, % 9. § + Null merchant nantre 
homme achate ses leynes celles paroles Goodpakkyng ne 
par autres paroles semblables. 1391 Eart Deriy's Exped. 
(Camden) 35 Pro pakkyng dictoram pannorum. 1494 Act 
it fen. VIF, c. 23 Neither the Tale-fish nor small Fish 
1506 Burgh Rec, Edin. 
(Rec. Soc.) I. 109 Throw pakking and peling of merchand 

ude in Leith to he had furth of our realme, 1760-7 
fi. Baooxe Foot of Quad. (1809) 1V. 101 The night was em- 
ployed in hastening and packing. 1802 Mar. EpcewoaTH 
Trish Buéls iv. x61 Little Dominick heaved many a sigh 
when he saw the packings up of all his school-fellows. 1842- 
9x T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 755 A circumstance 


| which much facilitates the packing of the abdominal viscera. 


1897 Longmans’ Geog. Ser. IL The World 333 Meat-curing 
and packing is a very important industry at Chicago and 
Cincinnati. [Cf. Pack v.2 1b.] 


pb. The assembling of gregarions beasts or birds: 


see Pack v.} 5. é 
1879 Jrrreates Wild Life in S. C. 303 The packing of 
birds is very intcresting. | 
ce. Med. Wiapping in a wet sheet. 
1874 Brackir SeifCud?. 51 The wet sheet packing, one of 
the most bruited of the hydropathic appliances. 
II. 2. coner. Any material used 10 fill up a 


space or interstice closely or tightly; filling, stuffing. 

Applied, ¢.g., to a piece of some substance inserted in 
a joint, aronnd a piston, ete., so as to render it air-tight or 
water-tight; a contrivance (snch as a bag of flax-seed, which 
swells Hs wetted) for stopping the opening between the 
tuhe and the side of the boring in an oil-well; small stones 
embedded in mortar, for filling up the inside of a wall; in 
Printing, a cloth, board, or the like, placed between the 


| impression-cylinder and the paper, for equalizing the 


impression. 

1824 R. Stuaat Hist, Steant Engine 160 The ends of the 
wheels are made to move round steain-tight by packings or 
stuffings, 1837 Civil Eng. § Arch, Frnt. 1. 12/1 hey.. form 
a perfectly secure water-joint, without any assistance of 
packing, lead, or other material. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Packing, small stones imbedded in mortar, used to 
fill up the interstices between the larger stones in rubble 
work. 1858 Sinmonxos Jct, Trade, Packing, a quantity 
of wood or coals piled up to support roofs in a mine or for 
other purposes; the stnffing round a cylinder, ete ™ 
W. J.Gorpon Foundry 221 (Kotary Press) It was enstomary 
to work entirely with soft packing—that is to say, with a 


PACKING. 
thick blanket or cloth hetween the impression cylinder and 


the a 7 

TL . 3. attrib, and Comb. a. Used for, in, or 

in connexion with the packing of goods, as packing- 
awl, -cloth, -crale, -crb, -house, -knol, -paper, -shed, 
-stick, -wood, -yard. \. Pertaining to or used in 
the packing of a piston, a joint, etc., as packing- 
block, -bolt, -expander, -gland, -leather, -nut, 
-ring. ¢. Packing-board;: see quot.; packing- 
box, (a) a box for packing goods In; (4) a stuffing- 
box around the piston-rod of a steam-engine; 
packing-case, a case or frame-work in which 
artieles are packed or securely enclosed, for con- 
veyance to a distance; packing-needle = Pack- 
NEEDLE; packing-officer (see quot.); + packing- 
penny, a penny given at dismissal; /o give a 
packing-penny to, to ‘send packing’, to dismlss ; 
packing-preaa, a strong press, usually hydrau- 
lic, used to compress goods into small bulk for 
convenience of carriage; packing-aheet, (a) a 
sheet for packing goods in; (4) Afed. a wet sheet 
in which a patient is enveloped in hydropathic 
treatment; tT packing whites, name for a kind of 
woollen cloth. 

1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech., Beal ie one for thrusting 
a twine through a packing cloth or the meshes of a hamper. 
lbid., "Packing-bolt (Steant-engine), a bolt which secures 
the gland ofa stuffing-box, 188: Archit. Publ, Soc. Dict., 
*Packing-board, the term applied to the boards used with 
poling boards over the intended soffit of an arch in tun- 
neling, to the top of the heading wherever the earth shows 
me of falling in. 184s Sarpy Ayit, Forest Trees 
212 The wood is soft and spongy, and only fit for *packing- 
boxes. 1791 In Picton L'pool Munie. Kee. (1886) 11. 268 
The frames, *packing cases and carriage. 1893 Sztous 
Trav, S. E. Africa 26 A large open packing-case, in which 
had been stawed the Sein goods. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. 
Leuticel, The outer (not corky) cells of a lenticel are termed 
“packing or complementary cells. 1859 W. S. Cotuman 
Woodlands (1866) 44 For making “packing-crates. 1884 
Knicnt Dict, Afech. Supp., “Packing Gland, an annular 
Piecr, the cover of a stuffing box, which is screwed or other- 
wise forced into the stuffing box to expand the packing 
Against the piston. 1871 Xontliedge's Ev. Boy's Ann. May 
302 *Packing knots are used for binding timber together. 
1662 in Pitcairn Crim. Trias 111. 607 A sharp thing lyk 
a ‘paking neidle, 2858 Simmonns Dict. Urade, *Packing- 
officer, an excise-officer who superintends or watches the 

acking of paper, and other exciseahle articles. rgo8_B. 
ieeso: Case Altered ur iii, Will you give A “packing 
penny to virginity? 18s Baocuett WV. C. Gloss., Packie: 
childs the last day of the fair; when all the chea 

argains aretobehad. 1885 J. Nicwoison Operas. Ifechanic 
292 A very ingenious and useful *packing-press has been 
invented by Mr. John Peek. 145 Rates of Customs cj, 
Olde shetes called *packinge shetes the dossen. 1869 
Crastoce Cold Water Cure 81 Had this gentleman been 
subjected to the Packing-sheet fallowed hy Tepid-bathing. 
1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., “Packing-stick, a woolding 
Stick; one used in straining a twine around a rolled fleece 
of wool in ice 1483 Act 1 Rich. (17, ¢. 8 § 4 Eny 
Clothes called *Pakkyng whites. 1816-30 Bantuam Offe. 
Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. Code (1830) 64 note, 
Should peradventure any “packing-worthy occasion happen 
totake place. 1883 A. J. Apnestev Fisheries Bahamas 
6(Fish. Exhib, Publ.) [he sponges are taken tothe *packing- 
yard, where they are sorted, clipped, soaked in tubs of 
ime-water, and spread out to dry in the sun. 

Packing, v4/.s6.2. [f. Pack v.2] 

+a. Private or undcrband arrangement; fraudu- 
lent dealing or contrlving, plotting: see Pack v,2 
@ 1529 Sxetton Death Earl Northumbld.71 Ther was fals 

packing, or els Lam begylde. 1587 Haaaison England u. 
ti. (1897) t. 77 Such packing..is vsed at elections, that..he 
that hath most friends, ..is alwaies surest to speed. 1603 
Dekxre Batchelors Banguet Wks. (Grosart) I. 208 Then 
fils hee into a frantick vaine of lealousie: watching his 
wtues close packing. 1613 Pugcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 225 
The forging and packing of miracles. ¢1656 Baamuatt 
Replic, wu. 103 \f there be no miscarriage, no Sethi of 
Votes, no fraud used ,.like that in the Councel of Ariminum 
for. rejecting Aomo-ourios, 

b. Corrupt constitntion or ttn of a 
dcliberative body, ete.: see Pack v.2 4. 

1653 LF. Putters] Consid. Crt. Chancery 20 Suborning or 
zc ing or laying of Juries, 1821 Bextuam (titde) The 

lements of the Art of Packing as applied to Special Juries, 
Particularly in cases of Libel Law. 
Eng. xv. VIL. 512 About the ees of the juries no evi- 
dence could be obtained. 1884 Pall Mall G. 23 July 1/+ 

The ed of Parliaments hardly secured to the Stuarts 
& perpetual lease of power, 

acking, ff/.ac. [f. Pack v. + -Ina2.] That 
packs or is engaged in reein : see the verbs. 

3636 Davenant Wits v.i, The nimble packing hand. 
Boston (Mass.} Grné.as Sept. a/3 One large packing-firm [in 
S. California] will this year lose $0,000 on prunes alone. 

{ Pa-ckishness. Obs. notnce-word, The con- 
dition or quality of being a pack. 

1672 Eachaan Hobbs's State Nat, 22 If any one trangam 

taken out or missing, the pack then presently loses its 
packishness, and cannot any longer.be said to be n pack. 

Packman (pe'kmitn). [f. Pack 58.1 + Max 3b] 
A man who travels about carrying goods in a pack 
for sale; a pedlar. 

4 x6ag Siz J. Sempre (4/tle) A Pick-tooth for the Pope: or 
the Pack.mans Pater-Noster, set down in a Dialogue be- 
twixt a Pack-man and a Priest. Jéid.1 The Priest said, 

‘man, thou must haunt the Closter, ‘To Jearn the Ave, 
and the Pater noster. 1783 Stewart's Trial 8 James .. 
glen Alexander Stewart packman, ¢1817 

Vou. VII. 


1855 Macautay Uist. , 


365 


Moco Tales § Sk. 266 Auld Ingleby, the Liverpool pack: 
man. 1869 Biacnmoar Lorna D. ii, f hoped that he woold 
catch the packmen. 

Hence Pa‘ckmanahip, the office of a packman. 

3831 Blackw, Mag. XXX. 251 Denying the truth of his 
picture of packmanship. 

Packmantie, obs. Sc. var. PockManTEAU, elc., 
portmanteau. Pack-moth: see Pack sé.! 

Pa‘ck-nee:dle. Forms: see Pack and NEEDLE, 
[& Pack 56.14 NEEDLE; cf. Ger. facknadel, Du, 
paknaald (Kilian packnaelde).] A large strong 
needle used for sewing up packages in stout cloth. 

1327 Wardrobe Act. 20 Edw, 1{ 26/10 Unus penner cum 
paknedlis, 1341 [see Packtuazao} 1363 Lancu P. Pd, A. 
¥v. 126, I.. Brochede hem with a pak-neelde [v. rr. pacneld, 
pakke nedle]. x545 Aates Customs cijb, Packenedels the 
thousand iiis. iid, a woe Jounson /'arey's Chirurg. x. 
xxiv. a ass A long thick ‘lriangular needle of a good 
length like to a large Pack-needle. 1736 Amvann in PAi?, 
trans, XXX1X. 337 Thrusting close to the Bone a Pack- 
Needle armed with a strong Packthread. 1866 Roaers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxi. 551 Sacks were made in the house, 
and pack-needles and thread were bought for the purpose. 

Packsaddle (px:k\s:d'l). te Pack 36.14 
Sappue sd.; cf. Du. paksadel (Kilian packsadel), 
Ger. packsattel.] 

1. A saddle adapted for supporting a pack or 
packs to be earried by a pack-beast. 

1388 Wyewir 2 Aface, iti. 27 In a pakke sadil ether hors 
litir, xg30 Parscr. 250/2 Packesad ll, datz, das. 1898 
B. Jonson £v. Man in flun: i iv, Hoe for the manger, 
pannier, or pack-saddle, 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. u. (1851) 
149 Ye may take off their packsaddles, their days work is 
don. 1778 Nucent tr. flist. Fr. Gerund 1. 348 He will as 
much apply to scholastic studies as it now rains pack- 
saddles. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trar, iv. 98 The Mexicans 
use a leathern pack-saddle without a tree. 

2. Short for pack-saddle roof. see 3. 

1848 B. Wena Continental Eceles. 130 A point commands 
eight spires at once: twa being pack-saddles. 

3. allrib. and Comb. as pa'cksaddle-ma:ker; 
packaaddle roof (sce quot.); so packsaddle lower. 

1599 Minsneu Sf. Jct, A Packe-saddle maker, .. adbar~ 
dero. 1730 Lond. Gaz. No. 5904/4 William Milward, Pack- 
saddle-maker. 1845 Paaker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 381 
A very common .. termination [of the church towers. in 
Normandy] is a pack-saddle roof with gables on two sides. 
1848 Rickman Arcdit. App. 43 The tower on two sides has 
high gables, and is roofed from these with a common house 
ridge roof. ‘his sort of roof is called a pack-saddle roof. 


Packstaff (pz‘kstaf). [f. as prec. + Srarr.] 
A staff on which a pedlar supports his pack when 
standing to rest himself. In proverbial phrase 


tas plain asa packstaff (obs. ; now pikestaf’). 

1542 econ David's flarp Early Wks, (Parker Soc.) 276 
He is as plain as a pack-staff. Be. Harr Sat. tt 
Prol. 4 Not, riddle like, ahscuring their intent; But, packr- 
staffe plaine, uttring what thing they ment. 1691 Drvorn 
Amphitryon wei, O Lord, what absurdities ! as plain as 
any packstaff. 1760-78 H. Broone Fool of Quad. (1792) I. 
iv. 153 Poundings of packstaves, 1881 Durriatp Don Ouix. 
1. 310 The benedictions of the pack-staves. 

+b. attrib. (expressing contempt). Oés. 

31$98 Maaston Sco, Villanie 1. i. B vij, O packstaffe rimes. 

féid. wv. Ev, A packstaffe Epethite, and scorned name. 


Packthread (px‘kpred). Forms: see Pack 
and Tureap. [f. as prec. + THREAD 56.] Stout 
thread or twine such as is used for sewing or tying 
up packs or bundles. 

1341 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 542 In Paknedel et 
Pakieis emp. pro lana pakkanda, viljd. 139-3 £ar/ 
Derby's Exped, (Camden) cn Pro pacthred pro dictis 
ligandis. xq4a in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 387, 
xvj Skaynys of grete packethrede for the masons for mesours, 
isos Suaxs. Rom. & Fund. v. i, 47 A beggerly account of 
emptie boxes,.. Remnants of packthred. 1604 T. M. Black 
BA in Middleton's Wks, (Bullen) VIII. 22 A Ned in 
villanous packthread. 1718 Apatson Spect, No, 407 P § 
There was a Counsellor who never pleaded without a Piece 
of Packthread ia his Hand. 1865 ‘ 
xi, (1872) LV. 239 His hig Austrian Heritages. elaborately 
tied hy diplomatic packthread and Pragmatic Sanction. 

aftrié, and Comb. 1720 Lond. Gas, No, 5868/9 Shift.. 
ruffied with a Packthread striped Muslin with looped 
Mechlin Edging. 1733 /did. No. 6179/6 William Burdock.., 
Packthread-Spinner. 1863 Fr. A. Kema.e Resid. 1n Georgia 
27_ A pack-thread bell-rope. - ° x 

acktong, var. PAktono, Chinese nickel-silver. 

Packwax: see Paxwax. 

Paco (pako). Also pacos. ([Sp. paco, a. 
Quichna faco, the native name In Peru. F 

Cf. Domingo de S, Tomas Lex. Leng. Perw, 1560, Oveja, 
Hama, 6 paco, d guaca, d guanaco, 6 vicuiia.] 

1. = ALPACA. 

1604 [see ALPaca 1, GUANACO]. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(164) 873 The Sierras yeeld.. Pacos, a kinde of sheepe-asses, 
profitable for fleece and burthen. 1752 Sta J. Hitt Hist. 
Anim. 575 The Camelus, without any gibbosity. The 
Pacos.. if is a native of Peru, and is sometimes employed, as 
the Glama, in carryin: burthens. 1774 Gornsm, Nat. Hist. 
II. 41g The natural colour of the paco 1s that of a dried rose 
feaf, 1834 Nat. Philos. U1. Pays. Geog. 55/2, The paco, 
which in its domestic state is called hicunia or vigonia. 

2. Min. An eatthy brown oxide of iron, contain- 
ing minute particles of silver. (From its colour.) 

1839 Une Dict, Arts 915 Paco, or Pacos, is the Pernvian 
name of an encthyrlock if ore, which consists of brown 
oxide of iron. 1854 J. D. Wastnay Metallic Wealth U.S. 
iii. 169 The principal ores {at Cerro de Pasco] are the pacor 
so called, analogons to the ro/orados of the Mexican miners: 
they are ferruginous earths, mingled with argentiferous ores, 


AALYLE Fredk. Gt. xit. | 


PACTOLIAN. 


Pacocek, north. form of pocock, Peacock. 

+ Pa‘colet. Oés. Name of n dwarf in the old 
romance of Valentine and Orson, sald to have 
made a magical horse of wood by which he conld 
instantly convey himself to any desired place. 
Hence nllusively, esp. in /acolel’s horse (F. fe 
cheval de Pacolel), and Pacolet for a swift steed. 

158: Stoney Afol. Poeirie (Arb,) 64, 1 may speake..of 
Peru, and In speech, digresse from that, to the description 
of Calicut: but in action, I cannot represent it without 
Pacolets horse, 31613 Ovraavay Characters (N.), The 
itch of bestriding the presse, or getting up on this woddea 
Pacolet, x Ecuasp Plawtsxs 53 If I had got Pacolet’s 
Horse, I coudn’t ha’ came sooner, 1728 Ransay Alonk 
§ Miller's Wife 230 I'll gar my Pacolet appear. 

Paequet, obs. form of Packet. 

Pact (paxkt), sd. (a. OF. pact (14th c.), later 


pacte (in OF, also pat, pac, pag, pl. pas), ad. I. 
factum agreement, covenant, neuler sb. f. pactirs, 
pa. pple. of pae-Tse-ere to agree, covenant. An 
agreement between persons or parties, a compact. 

Nude, bare, or naked pact, an agreement without con- 
sideration, which cannot therefore be legally enforced. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. \V. 361/1 No Merchaunt.,shall.. 
bynde any of ye Kynges Lieges, be pact, covenant nor 
bend. 1483 Caxton Céas. Gt. 216 He was contente to make 
a pacte and covenaunte wyth Charles. 3 Hexay VIII 
Declar, Scots Bijh, That is due vato vs by right, pactes, 
and leages. 1671 Mitton 7. &. 1v. 1g As affer them to 
me.,oan such abhorred pact, That I fall down and wor- 
ship three as God. 1790 Rurxe Fr. Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 
57 The engagement and pact of society, which generally 
goes by thre name of the constitution, 1846 Baownine ZLe?é, 
me 462/4 His pact with the evil one obliged him to 
drink no milk. 

+ Pact (pekt), v7. Obs. [f. pree. Cf£ obs. F. 
pacter (.6the. in Godef.).] a. ¢rans. To stipu- 
late; to agree to, conclude (something) with a 
person; to enter into a pact with (a person). b. 
ifr. To enter into a pact, bargain (for a thing). 


Hence + pe i. a. 

1535 Cromwete in Merriman “i/e § Lett. (1902) I. 45 Ta 
pay the saide pvonsy -uppon suche conuenauntes rs they 
shal pacte candiscende and conclude. 1567 Turarav. Ovid's 
Epist. 63 Thy pacted spouse I am. 1646 Gare Caser 
Conse. 35 The pacted witch is ont only operrtive. .by vertue 
ofn superstitious compact or contract made with the Divell, 
1654 Vicvain YAeol. Treat. ii. 41 A Covenant of Grace.. 
freely pacted with Man a sinner. 

Pact, obs. (. packed, from Pack v. 

Pacthred, obs. form of PACKTHREAD. 

Paction (px‘kfan), sé. Now chiefly Sc. Also 
5-6 paceyon, 5 pactyon, 6 -tione, 6-7 -tioun. 
[a. OF. paction, paccion (14th e. in Godef.), ad. L. 
pacliénem, n. of action from fpactscére to ngree, 
covenant.] The action of making a bargain or 
pact; a bargain, agreement, compact, contrnet. 

1471 Caxton Recuyetl (ed. Sommer) 8 The paccion and 
promy's that he maad to his broder Tytan. 1484 — Fadles 
dered u. xi, The convenaunces and pactyons made hy 

rede and farce oughte not to be holden, 1566 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 489 Ony setting, promeis, taking, 
pactioun, ar _conditioun. 1657 W. Moaice Coena quasi 
Kowy v.51 He entred inta paction with man. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Se. Law (1809) 82 The provisions that the wife is 
entitled to, either by law ar by paction. 1865 Marrer 
Brigand Life WU. App, 311 Such pactions with the assassins 
as he Bourbonist kings were not ashamed to enter into, 

b. Those leagued together, a confedcration, 

1877 Brack Green Past. xx, And fight the whale paction 

of your enemies in Englebury. _ 

action, v%. Sc. [a. F. pactioner, -onner 
(14th ¢.), f. paction: see prec.} a. trans. To 
covenant or agree to (something); b. afr. To 
make a paction. i 

1640 R. Battuiz Canterd. Self-convict. Postscr. 8 The King 
of Scotland is abliged at his coronation to pactian ander his 

reat oath the preservation of thr established Religion, 1735 
fi ACFARLANE Genealog. Colleet, (1goo) 11. 87 Jahn Bisset.. 
pactioned with Brisius Bishop af Murray anent the Trans- 
portation of Ecclesia St. Mauritijto Balbray. @ 1839 Gat 
Demon Destiny wi. 27 When they had paction’d ta pro- 
ceed together. 

Pactional (px"kfendl), 2. Chiefly Sc. Jf 
Paction sé. + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a pact or covenant. ° 4 : 

x6aq F. Wuite Rept, Fisher 405 A relatine, Pactionall, 
and Sacramentall Vnian. @ 1659 Be. Brownata Servo. (1674) 
J]. ii. 22 The Promises. .are..not rly free, but ee 
and foederal. 1726 E. Easxine Ser, Wks. 1871 1. 126 In 
a way of pactional debt. 1893 Lat Ref, Weekly Notes 

'’a The contract..was pactional, and not testamentary. 
ence Pa‘otionally adv., by pact or agreement. 

1884 Lp. Watson lo Law Aep. 9 App. Cases 341 An 
estate... which was being pactionally secured to the issur of 


the marriage into which she was entering. +" 

+ Pacti‘tious, a. Obs. rare~°. te L. ictus, 
f. pact-us pa. pple.: sce Pact so, an Triovs.] 
Characterized by being agreed upon or stipniated. 

166 in Brount Glossogr. 1658 in Prttirs. 1755 Joun- 
son, Pactitions, settled by covenant. j 

+ 'Pactive, @ Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. type 


*pacitv-us, f, ppl. stem faci-: see Pact sb} Pac- 
i ttled by covenant. aan . 
ae pee Pep. 2 Feter i. 8 Heaven is.. often ‘see B 
reward ; not factive, be anal soe of meri : 
Pactolian (pxktowliin), @ [f. L - 5 
Gr. TinwroAds + -1AN.] Of, be or relating 


PACTORIAL. 


to, the river Pactolus in Lydia, famed in ancient 


times for its golden sands; golden. 

1606 Sytvestea Du Bartas u. iv. u. Magnificence 275 
With either hand. .shee pours Pactoliansurgesand Argolian 
showrs. 41618 — Christian's Conflict 98 The sacred hunger 
of Pactolian Dust, Gold, Gold bewitches mee. 1796 Alodern 
Gulliver's Trav, 170 Each be invites to the pactolian 
coast. a1845 Hoop Slack L ii, Flimsy schemes, For 
rolling in Pactolian streams. 


Pactovrial, ¢. Sc. Law. rare. 
-AL! see -ORIAL.] = next. 


1884 Law Rep. g App. Cases 332 The deed. ,contains no 
pactorial contract to do anything except for the marriage. 


+ Pa‘ctory, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad.L. type *pactori- 
ns, f. peep Pact sd, and -ory.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pact or covenant. 

1633 T. Avams £xf. 2 Peier ii, 10 Thine is a service.. 
Paetory; undertaking such a work for such wages. 

Pacu (paki, paki). Zoo/. Also pacou, paco. 
[a. Tupi Aacté.] A fresh-water fish, AL/etes pace, 
of Brazil and Guiana. 

382g WATERTON Wand. S. Amer, (1882) 35 The Pacon 
the richest and most delicious fish in Guiana. 2827 GrirriTu 
tr. Cuvier X. 424 The Pacu. 1869 R. F. Burton High? 
Braz Vl, xvi. 240 The Pacd..The Carp-like body averages 
2 to 3 palms in length. : 

Pad (ped), sb.! Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 2, § 
pade, 3 pode, 5-7 padd(e, 6 pod; s-pad. [Latc 
OE. pade or ?pad, akin to ON. padda wk. fem. 
(Sw. padda, Dan. padde) = OF ris, and MDn. padde, 
Du. pad, padde, MLG. padde, pedde, 1G. pad, 
mod.Fris, dial, padde, podde, podd, pod, all in 
sense ‘toad’, Cf. LG, or Du. schi/dpad tortoise, 
Ger. schildpat? tortoise-shell. Hence the diminu- 
tive Pappock, frog. Relations outside Tentonic 


unknown.} 
1. +A toad (0ds.); but in mod. dialects, the same 


as Papbock, a frog. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Hi dyden heo in quarterne par 
nadres & snakes & pades wwron inne & drapen heo swa. 
ex2g0 Gen. & Fx. 2977 Polheuedes, & froskes, & podes 
spile Bond harde egipte folcin sile. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth, 
115 On pe chef of be cholle A pade (47S. Thornton tade, 
ALS. Ingilby padok] pikes one pe polle. ¢1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. 1. xv. 1346 As ask or eddyre, tade or pade. 1450 
Cov, Myst. xvit. (Shuks, Soc.) 164, I xa! prune that paddok 
and prevyn hym as a pad. ¢1470 Henayson Mor. Fab. 
xu. (Frog & Afouse) xiv, The fals ingyne of this foul! 
carpand pad [rfwe bad), 1570 Levins Afanrp. 7/33 A Padde, 
tode, buf. a1s85 Moxrcomeate Flyting 431 That this 
worme..some wonders may wirk; And, through the poyson 
of this pod, our pratiques prevnile. 1896 IWAitdy Gloss., 
Pads, ..frogs. 1876 Alid. Vorks. Gloss., Pad, ..a frog. 

ig. 1593 Harvey New Let. Wks. (Grosart) I. a9r The 
nbiectest vermin, the Vilest padd, that creepeth onthe earth. 

2. A star-fish. 

1613 Howard of Naworth Househ. Bks, (Surtees) 28 Mr. 
Sennoye's man bringing sea pads [#ofe, the star-fish] and 
wilkes, 1661 Lovett Afsé, Anim. § Ain. 283 Scepadde. 
Stella marina. 1834 Sia H. Tavtor Artevelde u. y. iii, 
Sea-hedgehog, madrepore, sea-ruff, or pad. 

+3. A pad in the stvaw,a lurking or hiddendanger. 

1530 Patscr. s9s/1 Though they make never so fayre a 
face, yet there is a padde in the strawe. 1575 CnuacnyarD 
Chippes (1817) 136 Syr William Drury, (smelling out a pad 
in the straw), 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 63, 1 haue.. 
poynted to the strawe where the padd lurkes, that euery 
man ata glimse might descry the beaste. z5go Nasne 
Pasguil's Apol. 1. Cijb. 160 Futter Pisgah ut. u. viii. 
§ 3 Latet anguis in herbé, there is a pad in the straw, and 
invisible mischief lurking therein. 1658 Pevron Catastr. 
Ho, Stuarts (1731) 22 Altho’ there lay a Pad in the straw. 

4. Comb, t+pad-pipe = paddock-pipe; +pad- 
stool = paddock-stool: see Pavpock sb,1 3. 

c14qgo Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 24/1 Boletus, .. angl. 
tadestol [v. 7. paddestol]. /bid. 37/5 Canda Pulli crescit in 
aquis, ungl padpipe. 1570 Levins Jfanip. 161/16 A Pad- 
stoole, fuder, 1607 TorseLn Four, Beasts (1658) 384 A 
kind of Mushrom, or Padstoole. 

Pad (pd), 53.2 Also 7 padde, (Se. 8 pead, 9 
paid). [A word orig. of vagahonds’ cant, introduced 
like other words of the class in 16th c.: cf. CRANK 
56.33 a. Du. or LG. fad = OHG. fad, cognate 
with Eng. Patn, q.v. 

1. A path, track ; the road, the way. Orig. s/ang, 
now also dial. 

15367 Harman Caveat 84 The hygh the hygh waye. 
1611 Aiispreres & Dexkea PRR lige! Wks. fr! Hl. aa, 


[f. as next + 


Lam..amaunderer vpon the pad. 1625 B, doves Staple of 


WV. u. v, A Rogue, A very Canter, I Sir, one that maunds Vpon 
the Pad. 1666 Bunyan Grace Aé, 12,1 must say to the puddles 
that were in the horse pads, Be dry. 1768 Ross Helenore 
at For her gueed luek a wie bit aff the pead [ed, 1812 paid], 
Grew there a tree wi’ branches thick an’ bred. 1790 W. 
Massuatt Aifid?. Counties Gloss, (E. D.S.), Pad, .. path. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skrrl. 11. 109 a ower Owse un’ go 
by trods an’ pads. 1898 J. A. Baray S. Brown's Bunyip, 
ete. 21 Striking a well-beaten pad, he followed it, 

Fe. 1647 H. Moas Song of Soult. 1. cxxxii, The equall 
pad Of justice now, alas | is seldome trad. 

2. a. Phr. On the pad, on the road, on the 
tramp; Zo stand pad, to beg by the way; Gentle- 
man, knight, squire of the pad, a highwayman. 
b. Robbery on the highway. s/ang. 

1664 Etnerepoe Comical Revenge 1. iti, 1 have Inid the 
dangerous Pad now quite aside. 1699 R. L’Estrance 
Evasm. Collog. 43 A troop of lusty Rogues upon the 
Pad. 1700 T. Brown Amuse, Ser. & Com. 105 Some- 
times they are Squires of the Pad, and..borrow a little 
Money npon the King's High-Way. 1706-7 Farquttar 
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Beaux’ Sirat. u, ii, D’'ye know of any other Gentlemen 
o' the Pad on this Road? 1851 Mavurw Lond. Labour 
I. 246 He subsists now by ‘sitting pad’ about the suhurban 
pavements, fd, 416 Her husband was on the pad in the 
country, as London was too hot to hold him, 6rd. ITI. 
24 Beggars .. who ‘stand pad with a fakement’ [remain 
stationary, holding a written placard}. 


+8. A highway robber; a highwayman. Cf. 


FoorraD, Obs. 

1673 R. Hean Canting Acad. 88 The High-Pad, or 
Knight of the Road. 1695 Coxcreve Love for L, 1. iv. 16 
Two suspicious Fellows like lawful Pads, that would knock 
a Man down with Pocket Tipstaves. a@1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, High Pad, a High-way Robber well Mounted 
and Armed, /6ia., Water-Pad, one that Robbs Ships in 
the Thames, 1716 C'ress Cowpea ie (1864) 100 Mr, 
Mickelwaite was set upon by nine Footpads. .. His Servants 
and he fired at them again, and the Pads did thesame, 1823 
Byaon Huan xt. xi, Four poe. In ambush laid, who had per- 
ceived him loiter Behind his carriage. 1834 H. Atnswortit 
Rookwood 11. v, High Pads and Low Pads, 

4. A road-horse, an easy-paced horse, a pad-nag. 

1617 Moryson /éin, uu. 47 He delighted in study, in 
gardens, ..in riding on a pad to take the aire. 1690 in 1274 
Rep, List. MSS. Cont. App. vil. 272, 60 sumpter horses, 
6 war-horses, and 16 padds. 1703 Siz J. Currk Mem. 
(1895) 46, I was mounted on a fine gray pad belonging to 
the Duke of Queensberry. 1708[see Pacera]. 1788 Giason 
Dect. & F. Wwiit (1869) ILT. 434 He quietly rode a or 
palfrey of a more easy pace. 1832 Tennyson Lady Shalott 
u. iii, An abbot on an ambling pad. 1858 R. S. Suarees 
Atk Mamma xiv. 46 The very neatest lady's pad I ever set 
eyes on! — 

5. aitrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) pad-horse, -mare, 
-rant (humorous after pad-horse), } -thief; (sense 
4) -boy, -groom; also pad-clinking, pad-like adjs, 

1633 B. Joxson Tale Tub 1v. iii, Oh for a pad-horse, pack- 
horse, or a post-horse, To bear me on his neck, his back, or 
his croup. 1690 SuaoweLtL, Am. Bigot 1, De Pad-thief of 
the road. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4008 Stoln or Stray'd.., 
n Padlike Mare light coloured in the Face. 1714 Appison 
Sect. No. 623 ? 5 Finding it an easy Pad-Ram..she pur- 
chased it of the Steward. 1725 T. Tuomas in Portland 
Papers V1. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 8r A little pad mare. 1826 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 378 These, with the squire's pad- 
groom..made a Reperin ble oe 1865 H. Kincstey 
4illyars & Burtons xix, My bonny, pad-clinking [note 
Alluding to the clinking of their spurs]..bucks, Good day. 
1870 Biase Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1074 ‘The pad groom is 
employed in the hack stable and to follow his master, 

ad (ped), 53.3 Also 6-7 padde, 7-8 padd. 
[Known from middle of 16th c.; origin obscure. 

Icis not certain that all the senses here placed have a com- 
mon origin: 8 and 9 esp. seem to have little connexion with 
branch I. The only senses EPPEREINE: to have relationship 
outside Eng. are 6 and 7, with which cf. 16th c. Flem. ote 
obs.) ‘Aad, gee (vetus) pelos pestis, planta pedis’ (Kilian) 
i.e. sole of the foot, and LG. fad ‘sole of the foot’ Bremisches 
Wch. 1767; but the history of the continental word is also 
unknown, it did not mean ‘cushion ‘, and it could not possibly 
be the starting-point of the Eng. senses.} __ A 

I. +1. A bundle of straw or the like to lie on. 

1554 Br. Hoorea in Fox's A. & Af. (1631) III. xt. 1g0/r 
Hauing nothing appointed to me for my bed, but a little 
pad of straw, and a rotten couering. 1598 Drayton /ferore. 
Ep., Elenor Cobham to Dk. Humphry Poems (1605) 52 b, 
Glad heere to kennell in a pad of straw. 1641 Brome 
Fovial Crew mt, Wks. 1873 111. 394, I left ’em .. sitting 
on their Pads of straw, helping to dress each others heads. 
1719 D2 For Crusoe 1. iil, They lay .. upon Goat-skins, 
laid thick upon such Conches and Pads, as they made for 
themselves. . 

2. A soft stuffed saddle without a tree, snch as 
are used by counlry women or by equestrian per- 
formers, and by children in learning to ride; that 


placed on an elephant. 

1570 Levins Mfanip. 7/32 A Padde, saddle, penulatum. 
1600 Dymmox /redand (1843) 9 The horsemen. -tyde upon 
paddes, or pillows without styrups. 1603 Owen Pemébroke- 
shire (1892) 280, 16331. Starroro Pac. /416. 11. xiii. (1810) 
624 A choise Irish horse with arich pad, and furniture. 1639 
Snirtey Bal/ y. i, The pads, or easy saddles, Which our 
physicians ride npon. 1792 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Odes of 
Condol. Wks. 1792 ILI. 197 "Tis better riding on a pad, Than 
on a horse's back that's . 18x13 Maria Gravam Frad, 
Jndia 75 On his [the elephant’s) back an enormous pad is 
placed..upon this is placed the Aowda. 1875 S. Stoney 
Bk. of Horse 303 The best saddle for commencing is a pad, 
without atree. 1 F, Potiox Sport Brit, Burmak 1. 399 
I was on a pad, as I found that 1 could shoot far better o' 
it than ont of a howdah, 

b. That part of double hamess to which the 


girths are attached, used in place of the gig-saddle ; 


sometimes, also, a cart-saddle. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XX XVII. 304 Arms and crests. .will 
be introduced on the winkers, is, nose-bands and brenst- 
plates, 1875 S. Stoney Bk. of Horse 489 The pad or saddle 
of a four wheeled carringe has no weight to sustain beyond 
the shafts. 1894 Aamataca “Horse vi. 88. 

3. Something soft, of the nature of a cushlon, 


serving esp. to protect from or diminish jarring, 
friction, or pressure, to fill up hollows and to fill 
out or expand the outlines of the body, to raise 


a pattern in cue ery, etc. 

a 1900 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Padds, worn by the Women 
to save their Sides from being Cut or Mark’d with the 
Strings of their Petty-coats. 1799 tr. #7. Meéster's Lett. 
Eng. 224 Some ladies make use of artificin] means to procure 
this kind of deformity of shape. This gives rise to pads 
and padded ladies, of which you have lately [1791] read so 
many aukward pleasantries, 1850 J. F. Boor Househ. 
Sneg. 151 Surgeons have a brass tourniquet with a bandage 
und a pad, the action of the pad being to press specially 
upon t. 


PAD. 


throw it off, as it lay,..wpon her head. 1884 Health Exhid, 
Catal. 83/3 Patent Woollen Pads for laying under stair. 
carpets, landings, &c. 

| . A cnshion or stuffing placed beneath a saddle 
| or gig-tree, or any part of a horse’s furniture or 
harness, to prevent galling, or under the foot to 
keep the sole moist; a cap of leather stuffed to 
prolect a horse’s knee. 

1843 Youarr Horse xxi. 428 In the better kind of stables 
a felt pad is frequently used... It Wate the foot cool and 
moist, and is very useful, when the sole has a tendency to 
become flat. 1894 Aamatace Horse 259, 263. 

e, In Cricket and other sports: A guard or 


protection for parts of the hody, as the leg or shins. 

1851 Lintywnite Guide Cricketers 14 Pads..to guard the 
legs..must also be obtained. 1866 Homes Lo, Boy's 
Aun, 357 Pads and gloves are at the present day necessaries, 
1878 M, & F. Coruiss Vrd2, Comey Il. vi. 73 A cricket 
club..won eternal fame because the players insisted on 
wearing their pads on the wrong leg. 1883 Darly Tel. 
17 May, Watson was bowled off bis pads. 

dad. = Pappino v6). 5.2 2. 

1860 THackezay Four Georges iv. (1876) 101 That outside, 
I am certain, is pad and tailor’s work. 

4, A number of sheets of blotting-, writing-, or 
drawing-paper fastened togetber at the edge so as 
to form a firm block, from which the sheets may 
be removed one by one as used; called also 
blotting-, drawing-, or writing-pad. 

1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. viii, A pen, and a box of wafers, 
- anda writing-pad. 1876 Preece& Sivewricut Telegraphy 
282 On the service of the Post Office Department... Every 
(ele cree is supplied with pads of these forms, and 
in order that the clerk who is about to receive a message 
may know what particular form to use, every message is 
indicated by a prefix, which is the first signal always sent. 
1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xx. 168 The massive pad 
of blotting-paper,.reminded the boy of his uncle. 1888 M. 
Roasrtson Lombard St. Myst. xv, This. .sheet..had been 
torn off a blotting pad. 

5. Any cnshion-like part of the animal 
body. Optic : see Optic A. 2. 

1878 Bext tr. Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat, 117 The septa of 
the gastrovascular system ..terminate as elongated ds 
or pads, 1881 Mivart Caf 36 The adjacent surfaces of the 
bodies of the vertebra are nearly flat, and are connected 
together by the intervention of a fibrous pad. 1883 H. 
Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 492 Posteriorly, the corpus callosum 
forms a thick founded fold, called the splenium or pad. 1897 
Allbutt's ore Afed. 11. 690 In the mouth, the vesicles .. 
occur most frequently on the inside of the lips, the pad of the 
upper jaw, andthe tongue. 1898P. Manson 7rop. Diseases 
i. 21 Prick the neo finger pad with a clean needle... 
Then gently with finger and thumb squeeze the finger pad. 

6. ‘he fleshy elastic cushion forming the sole of 
the foot, or part of it, in various quadrupeds, as 
feline and canine beasts, the camel, etc. Also, 
a fibrous cushion at the bottom of the tarsus in 
a bird’s foot ; also, one of the tarsal cushions of an 
insect, a pulvillns. 

Lose] Tono Cycl, Anat. Il. 61/2 The elastic pad placed 
beneath the foot of the dromedary. 1871 Stavetey Brit, 
Lasects ii. 38 Feet of insects..of two claws with one, two, or 
three soft pads; but the pads are often wanting. 1874 Heel- 
pad [see Heer sé.) 26c). 1881 Mivart Caz 14 The skin of 
the fleshy pads beneath the paws. 1895 NERION Diet. 
Birds 8 ey are soon buried in the fibrous interarticular 
pad, and in the majority of birds ultimately vanish. 

7. The foot or paw of a fox, hare, otter, wolf, or 


other beast of the chase; also the footprint of such. 
1790 Narrne Zales (1824) 99 (E. D. D.) His pads alternate 
- play. 189 Jeruson Sritfany vi. 79 Nailed against a barn- 
door, | observed the ‘ pads ’ (a/fes) or feet of a wolf. 1865 
R.S. Surtees Rom/ford’s Hounds 76 Off went the brush, 
head, and pads...‘ Brush is bespoke’... He then distributed 
the pnds. 1878 JEFFERIES el ae at I], 27 Country 
housewives still use the hare’s ‘pad’ for several domestie 
purposes. 1891 Mrs. J. Gorpon Eunice Anscombe 170 A 
smart little felt hat ornamented at one side with a silver- 
mounted otter-pad. 1901 Wide World Mag. V1. 447/2 Not 
8 trace of cart-rut, hoof-mark, or camel-pad could I discern. 
III. 8. Afech. The socket of a brace, in which 
the end of the bit is inserted; a tool-handle into 
which tools of different gauges, etc., can be fitted, 
as in a pad-saw. 

1688 R. Homme Avmoury ut. 368/1 {Joiner’s tool) Pad, is the 
square piece of Wood in which the Bit is fixed. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 94 You ought to be provided with Bitts of 
several sizes, fitted intoso many Padds. 1812-16 J. Smiru 
Panorama Sc. & Art}. 115 In the end of one of these 
limbs, which is called the pad, the piece of steel hy which 
the boring is performed, isinseried. 1895 Carpentry § Join. 
22 It also goes by the name of the pad saw, on account of 
the handle in which it is inserted. is handle, or pad, after 
being turned, is bored quite through and is fitted with a long 
brass ferrule. 188: Younc Every Alan his own Mechanic 
§ 319 The pads or patent tool-handles with tools contained 
within, and varying in number from 12 to 20, are very useful. 

9. [Waich- and Clock-making. A pallet. 

1704 W. Dernamin PArdl, Trans. XXV. 1789 It is necessary 

~ , that the Power..do at all times exert the very same force 
upon the Pads or Pallets. 1884 F. J. Bartren Watch § 

Cocks, 183 [The] Pad..|is] the pallet of the Anchor recoil 
escapement for clocks, 

10. A package of yarn of a definite amount or 
weight. /ocal, 

1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 113 Tha tedst net carr: 
whome thy Pad. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pad, a small 
pack orbundle, 1886 Exwoatuy HW, Somerset Word-bb., Pad 
..(By sellers of woollen yar) The square-shaped package 


eartery. 1873 Besant & Rice Little Girl 11. iii go | of yarn in which it is generally made up for sale, consisting 


Her wealth of hair wanted no artificial pads to set it upand of twelve bundles or hanks, and each bundle consisting of 3 


PAD. 


great many skeins varying. .according to the fineness of the 
yarn—a skein being always a fixed number of yards, and 
the pad a fixed weight. /did,, (By To) A bundle of 
yarn consisting of twenty-four small hanks, each consisting 
of fourskeins, each skein measuring 360 yards: conegieey 
a of yarn always represented the same number of yards, 
whatever its size or weight. 

lL. Shipbuilding. (See eet) 

1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Pad, or Pad-piece, in ship- 
building, a piece of timber placed on the top of a beam at 
its middle part, in order to make up the round of the deck. 

12. (More fully /i/y-pad.) A broad floating leaf 
(of the water-lily). 0. S. 

1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut, Break/.-t. (863) 33 Pickerel 
lying under the lily-pads. 1891 Anthony's Phoiogr. Built. 
IV. 46 The Indian canoe.. stealing along sedgy lake shores, 
and through the lily pads of the long ponds. x895 Month 
Aug. 499 There are no lily pads about. 

13. A trade term for a thick double-faced ribbon, 


used as a watch-guard, and in masonic decorations; | 


also for nn extra-thick ribbon used for stiffening 
the waists of women’s dresses, etc. 

IV. 14. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 3) pad-back, 
electrode, foot; pad-like adj.; (2b) pad-housings, 
~screw, -terret; (7) pad-mark, -scent; (8) pad- 
hole; pad-bracket (sec quot.); pad-cloth, a 
honsing-cloth extendiag over the horse’s loins; 
pad-crimp press, a press on which damped 
leather is pressed into shape between convex and 
concave surfaces; pad-elephant, an clephant 
having on its back a pad only (not a howdah), on 
which to carry burdens, baggage, game killed in 
hunting, and the like; pad-hook, 2 hook on the 
harness-pad (see sense 2 b) of a horse, for holding 
up the beariog-rein; pad-pieoe: see sense 11 : 
pad-plate, a Se on which a hamess-pad is 
made; pad-play (Cricker), the use of the leg-pads 
to protect the wickets; hence pad-player ; pad- 
saddle, a treeless padded saddle; pad-saw: see 
sensc 8; pnd-side, a strip of leather attached to 
the harncss-pad and to the girth; pad-top, an 
omamental leather piece finishing off a harness-pad 
at the top; pad-tree, n frame of wood or metal 
giving shape and rigidity to a harness-pad. 

1897 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/5 White and Alt Lonis XVI 
standard chairs, seats and *pad backs in hlnestriped brocaded 
silk, 2884 Kuicur Diet. Aleck. Suppl., *Pad bracket, a 
stable-wal] bracket having a shape adapted to receive the 
saddle which rests thereon. 1870 Biaine Encycl Rur. 
Shorts (ed. 3) § 1087 The full see i ctothing for race-horses] 
comprises .. breast-cloth, “pad-cloth, and fillet-cloth, with 
rollers to secure them. x Allbutfs Syst, Med. 1. 3 
An accessory wire [may be] led from the foot-plate toa * 
electrode placed under the thigh. 1833 din, Rev. LVI. 

7 With twenty *pad-elephants to beat the covert. at 
REVELYAN Conmtpet, Walla (1866) 151 We found the 
es forty-four in number; which, with the howdah- 
wallahs, gave us a line of four dozen. 1688 R. Home 
Arnioury wu. 368/1 Bush or *Pad Hole, a four square hole 
in which the Bit is placed, so as it cannot turn. 190% Scr. 
ner’s Mag, Apr. 413/a To stand there and see those mincing 
Cobs go by, their *pad-honsings all a-glitter. 1849 SA War. 
Ulist., Mammalia UV. 216 (Afanis) The hind-feet have five 
short, thick, hlunt claws, edging a *pad-like sole covered with 
Coarse granular skin. 1880 GUxtuke Fishes 330 The lateral 
teeth are large, pad-like. 1900 Blackw, Mag. Mar. 393/32 
Here again is the *pad-mark of atiger. 1888 Pall AfallG, 
ta Apr. s/a Have you any intention of dealing with ‘*pad- 
players’? 36az Sin R. Boyie in Lfemore Papers (1886) 1. 
60, I receaved from Thomas Taylor..a fair *padd saddle 
and flumeture. 1877 W. Matrnews Ethuogr. Iidatsa 1 
They..make neat pad-saddles of tanned clkeakin. stuffe 
with antelope-hair. 2875 ‘Sronenence' Brit, Sports 1. 1 
™ $8. 18a Some can pick ont a cold ‘*pad scent’, 1894 
Axmatace /lorse vi. 89 The leaders of a .. four-in-hand .. 
eel reins are passed .. through the upper half of the *pad 

lerret. 


Pad, 55.4 [A variant of Px, perhaps affected in 
form by prec.J An open pannier, usually of osiers ; 
a measure of fish, fruit, etc., varying in quantity 
according to the commodity, a ‘basket’. 

1579 EL. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Nov. 16 A haske 
is a wicker pad, wherein they vse to cary fish, 1787 W. 
Marsnare Norfolk Gloss. (E. D. S.), Pads,..panniers. 1853 
Mavuew Lond. Labour 1, 57 He may buy a pad of soles for 
24. 6d., and clear 5s. on them. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade 
a pat ypich eel) can Meno, mackerel 
Botoapad x nily News 1 Dec. 3, pples, 4s. to 9s. 
Per pad, 3891 Pines 3 Oct. 13/3 Crabs, 20s. to 25. per pad. 

Pad, 54.5 (adv.) hh y echoic, partly asso- 
ciated with Pap v1] ‘The dull firm non-resonant 
sound of steps, or of a staff, npon the ground; also 
the repeated step or footfall producing this sound, 
Tn earliest example used advb. fad, fad, = with 
repetition of this sound or action. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 150 As in 
an earth-quake the ground should o; n,and a blind man 
comne feeling pad pad ouer the open Gulph with his staffe, 

79 Baownine foan fotnovitch 125 "Tis the regular pad of 
the wolves in pursuit of tho life in the sledge | x890 Kirtixc 
Plain Tales fr. [Lille 323 There came from the compound 
the soft ‘pad-pad' of camels, xgor Pilot 19 Jan. 76/x 
The. .soft pad of naked feet sing along the dusty road. 

t+ Pad, sb.6 Obs. A shortened form of PapLock. 

lin Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 5319/1, 31.520/4, of tag4, 
7307. cited as Pad: in 520/4 of 1394 ‘2 pads & chains for 
horses, But the original words are In no case given.] 157 


3 
a et ad 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with 


| walking ; 
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Pad (pad), v1 [Related to Pap sd.2: cf. LG. 
and E.Fris, padden = OHG. pfadén, OE. padban, 
to tread, go along (a path). Also LG. (Bremisch. 
Wheh.) Jadjan to run with short steps: said of 
children ; fedder to step, step often, But in some 
senses associated with the sound, like Pap 56.5] 

I. L fans. To tread, walk, or tramp along 
(a path, road, etc.) on foot. 

1553 Braprorp Lett, Wks. (Parker Soc.) IT. 46 Other your 
brothers and sisters pad the same path. 17a7 Someayvitte 
Fables xiv. ji, Two Toasts with all their ‘Irinkets gone, 
Padding the Streets for Half-a-Crown. 188" Glas, News 
17 May4 Many an honest man. vis forced to. .*padithe road’ 
in search of work, 

b. intr. To travel on foot, to walk; 10 tramp 
or trudge along, esp. as n vagrant or persoa secking 
work. Also, fo pad i, 

3610 Rowtanns Martin Mark-all ¥ivb, Two Maunders.. 
wooing in their natine language. O Ben mort wilt thou pad 
with me. 1796 Mrs. M. Rousson Angelina U1. 158 Nea 
can't be any great things, padding it at this time of the 
morning. 3824 Scort S/. Konan's vi,{He] might have been 
made to pad on well enough. 1837 Mrs. Sueawoop Henry 
Mitner tu. ti, Footsteps were heard padding along. 1883 
W.C.Ssutn North Country Folk 108 We padded, barefoot, 
to the school. 

0. To pad the hoof, to go on foot, tramp: cf. 
Hoor sd. 4. slang, 

1844 W. Tavinc 7. fra. I. a25 Stout fellows to i the 
hoof over them. 1860 Tuackraay Loved the IWid.i, Bearded 
individuals, padding the muddy hoof in the neighbonrin 
Regent Street. 1894S. J. Wevaan Alan tn Black a1 Vl 
knew, I should not be padding the hoof ', said he. 

2. inér. (with reference to the manner of walking). 
ta. Of a horse: To pace. b. Of other quadrupeds: 
To walk or run with steady dull-sounding steps. 

[In this sense partly echoic with reference to the sound.] 
a. et Lond. Gas. No.6239/4 Stolen..,a.. Mare,..it Trota 
and Pads. 1737 Baacken Harricey Jinpr, (1757) Uf. ga This 
Sort..are soonest taught to pace or pad well. 

b. 3873 G. Macvonarp Love's Orden? xaiii, A hound, 
Padding with gentle paws upon the road, 1898 G. W. 
Steevens With Avichener to Khartuag2 When my camel 
padded into their camp by moonlight. 


€ 


3. ¢rans. To tread or beat down by frequent 
to form (a path) by treading. dra/. 

3764 Aluseurns Rusticuit VW. xxi. 88 Whether the earth 
be in such a state of cohesion as to be padded under the 
horses feet. 1814 Sporting A/ag. XLII. 2 2 Thecottagers’., 
gardens. .have been feailed like sheepitolde: 1855 Baowninc 
Childe Roland xxii, Whose savage trample thus could pad 
the dank Soil to a plash. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Snow is said 
lo be well padded when a path has heen troddea thereon. 

tb. fig. (?) To render callous, as if by treading. 

(But the sense is doubtful: cf. Papen fd. a.}) 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. . iv. 154 As for them 
whom this heresie has so paded and benninmed, that they 
thinke they are well Boon. 

IT. +4. raér. To rob on the highway; to be 
a footpad. Ods. 

16 ‘orD Lady's Trial y. i, One Can..cant, and pick a 
pocket, Pad for a cloak, or hat, and, in the dark, Pistol 
a atraggler for a quarter-ducat. 1680 Vind. Conforming 

ery 
padding upon the Migh-way. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 72 

'ad,..also to rob on the road on foot, 

Pad,v.?_ [f. Pap sé.3 in various senses. Recent; 
not in J., Todd 1818, nor Webster 1828.} 

I. 1. fans. To stuff, fill out, or otherwise 
furnish (anything) with a pad or padding; to stuff 
(something) in or about, so as to serve as a pad. 

x8a7 Lvtron Peckham xliv, But, sir, we must be padded ; 
we are much too thin; all the genttemen in the Life Guards 
are padded, sir. 1846 Lannor /mag. Conv. Wks. U1. 108 
What falsehoods will not men put on, if they can only pac 
them with a little piety! 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, 1. xxviii. 
373 Dry grass was padded round their fect. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. § Prices 1. xxi 53a The saddle-tree must have been 
padded in the house. 3885 H. O. Fonnes Vat. Ward. 
£. Archip. 158 Lichens and mosses padded every stone. 

b. absol. or intr.; nso for ref. 

38a: Byron Juan y. cxl; Eastern stays are little made to 

ad, So that a poniard pierces if 't ia stuck hard. 1873 
Bear & Rice Littée Giri. v. 80 Fellows said he padded. 

2. trans. To fill out or expand (a sentence, story, 
etc.) by the insertion of unnecessary or useless 
words or matter: see Pappine vé/. 55.2 2b. 

x831 Macavtay £ss., Boszedi’s Yohnson (1887) 195 His 
Uohnson’s)] constant practice of padding out ascntence with 
useless epithcts, till it became as stiff as the bust of an 
exquisite, 3870 Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. 600/3 The rest of the 
almanac is. .not padded with matter from the pages of other 
journals, x89 Spectator 12 Dec. 855 Conversations and 
yt ee with which the rather thin story is padded ont. 

8. To impregnate (the cloth) witha mordant in 
calico-printiag. 5 

38: ag Dict. Arts 227 The goods are to be padded in 
a solution of the sulphate or muriate of manganese. 

4. To glne the edges of (leaves of paper) together 
so as to form a pad. h 

38.. Writer W111. 82 (Cent) A balf-pint of the cement will 
pad a vast quantity of sheets. J 

TI. &. Last Judies. To place or pack (big 
game, etc.) on the pad of an elephant. , 

eee Ixcuis Sport § IV. xx. 276 While game fs being 
padded the whole line waits, 1879 F. Potox Sfort Brit. 
Burmah VY. 189, 1..killed the deer, We padded it, and 
continued our way. /éfd. I, 143 Whilst we were padding 
this 7 one of my elephants... walked off. 


If, 6. To track by the pad or footmarks. 


| 


ted. 2) 38 What should they do then? hut..go a , 


| see -En 5] 


PADDING. 


1661 G. F. Beruetey Eng. Sportsman v. qo Burnet, who 
«+ was well up to any sort of woodcraft, padded n ‘akunk * 
and a racoon. 

IV. 7, To perforate with small holes, as in 
making the ‘rose’ of a nozzle. 

z Lugineer 11 Jan. 39 In order to prevent a false 
eeiiies of the water gauge, it was ‘ padded®, that is to say, 
the end of the tube in the top of the upeast sha! 
forated with numerous small holes, 

adar. Admitted by Johnson with the passage 
here cited, and thence in later dicts., but evident y 
an error of some kind. 

The form suggests Poppen, beans and pease, but the sense 
appears to be that of Potragp, the coarse part of flour, qv. 

8 1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckhrn. in Relig. (1651) 103 In 
the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years..all that came 
out could not be expected to be pure, and white and fine 
Meal, but must needs have withall amopg it a certain 
mixture of Padar and Bran.] 

Padasha, Padasoy, obs. var. Papisnan, 
Papvasor. Pad-bracket, -cloth, etc.: sce 
Pap 56.3 Padd(e, obs. ff. Pap, 

Pa‘dded, #//. a.1 [f.Papv1] Trodden, beaten 
firm and hard by treading; fig. (?) hardened or 
rendered callons as by treading. 

3583 Basincton Commandm. iv, (16 
with benummed soules rched, padded, senslesse, and 
every way most hardned aera “ie and sleepe on the one 
side idle. xB8ar Crane Vill. Minstr. VW. 199 nly a hedge- 
row track, or padded balk. 

Padded, ///. 2.2 [f. Pap 5.3, 7.2] Furnished 
or filled ont with pads or padding ; expanded by 
the insertion of needless or extraneous matter : 
treated with a mordant in calico-printing. /adaed 
cell or root, a room in a lunatic asylum or prison, 
having the walls paddcd, to prevent the person 
confined in it from injuring himself against them. 

1799 [see Pap 54.3 3). 18a3 Locknart Reg. Datton u, vi. 
(1842) 155 A padded footstool sustained in advance his 
gonty left leg. 1839 Une Dict, Arts 655 This mode of 
drying the padded calicoes, 1846 Tixnvson Mew Timon, 
What! it's you, The padded man, that wears the stays. 
386a Sata Seven Sons 111. i. § Who is so sane but he may 
need..the padded roota some day? 1880 Miss Brapoos 
Barbara vii, In the padded corner of a Pullman car. 

Paddee, Paddell, Padde lock, obs. ff. Penzez, 
footman, footboy, PappLE, Paptock. 

Padder (pz'do1), 56.1 [f. Pav 36.2 or vl + 
-ER1,] A footpad, bighwayman, robber. 

1610 Row.anps Martin Mark-all so Such as robbe on 
horse-backe were called high lawyers, and those who robbed 
on foote, he called Padders. 1678 Devpen LimderAam 
Epil., Lord, with what rampant gadders Our counters will 
be thronged, and roads with padders! 1719 Youxc Busrris 
ty. i, But sweep his minions, cut a padder's throat. 2889 
Dovty Afierk Clarke 237 We are not a gang of padders 
and michers, but a crew of honest seamen. 

Jig. 1667 Duevnen Sir Martin Mar-altw.i, 1 she had 
stirred out of doors, there were Whipsters abroad, i’ faith, 

adders of maidenheads. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 86. 3/2 
Three Padders in Wit, Who must steal all they get. 

Pa‘dder, 54.2 One who pads (see Pav v.2 1b), 

3827 Lytton ethan xi, Sir H. M. was close by ser, 
carefully packed up in his coat and waistcoat. Certainly, 
that man ts the best padder in Euro) 

+Padder, vw Sc. Obs. EE teq. of Pap v,1; 
trans. To tread, trample down. 

2789 Davipson Seasons 87 Less valid, some, Though not 
less dext‘rous, on the padder'd green..shoot forth tho penny- 
Stance, 1824 Macraccaat Gadlovid. Encycl. s.v., A road 
through the snow is fadderd, when it has been often trod. 

Paddereen, -ine. /rish. Also 9 padhereen. 
[a. Ir. patdrfn rosary, dim. of patdir Lord's praycr, 

aternoster, ad. L. pater.] A bead of the rosary. 

n quot. 1689 app. fig. a bullet. 

3 Apol. Fail. Geo, Walker's Acct. Siege of Derry 26 
While the Hand of the Church is preparing Mandates, with 
a Present of Leaden Padderines to be sent Post hy the 
French and trish to Saint Patrick in Purgatory. 1849 
S. Loves & O'Afore 107 Padhercena is the name the 
Trish give tonther beads, upon which they count the num- 
ber of Paters (or Pathers) they repeat, and hence the name. 

Padding, vé/. si.1 [f. Papv.l+-1no1.] The 
action of Papv.1; robbery on the highway, etc. 

1674 Fackson’s Reeantation Title-p, That Wicked and 

‘atal Profession of Padding on the Road. x820 L. Hest 
fadicator No. 13 (1822) I. 10a * He [Claude du Val] took 
says his hiographer ‘the generous way of padding ‘. 

b. Comd., as padding-crib, -ken (s/ang). 

185x Mavnew Load. Labour |. 243/2 Others resort to the 


ft was per- 


7) 36 They..who 


' regular ‘ padding-kens ‘, or houses of cal! for vagubonds. 


Padding, vé/. st.2 [f Pap v.2 + -1nc 1] 
1, The action of Pap v.?, in its various senses. 
3839 Une Dict, Arts 222 In padding, where the whole 
face of the calico is imbued with mordaat, the drying 
apartment..should .. afford a ready outlet to the. .cahala- 
tions. 3874 Heirs Soc. Press. vii (1875) 8a All padding is 
an nbomination to me. 3890 D. S. Marcotiovtn Place of 
Ecelus. 8 Padding is not disapproved by the Oricatals as it 
is b 0 - * i 
"attrib. 1839 ge Dit, Arts 95 ie peti i 
calico-printing, is the a atus for imhuing i ‘ 
cotedh cloth uniformly wt hany mordant. 3875 Ure's Dict. 
Arts (ed. 7) 1. 6g1 A section of the padding fine used in 
mordanting. 4 . 
2. cen, @. That of which a pad is made; 
material, such as cotton, felt, hair, used in stuffing 
or padding anything. ’ 
1828 Lights & Shades I. They put a 
make Tes sit on one side. feu G. Dese y 


PADDING. 


iv. 138 The fabric produced is only used for drnugget, padding, 
and other inferior purposes. 1874 Buanana Jy ime iil, 
28 Chairs, without leather or padding of any sort. 1875 
Whyte Mewvune Riding Recoll, vi. (1879) 101 Formerly 


every saddle used to be made with padding about halfan | 


inch deep. fig. 3867 Tao.tore Chron. Barset 1, xxxv. 302 
There is something impesin abont such a man till you're 
used to it, and can sce through it. Ofcourse it's all padding. 

b. Extraneous or unnecessary matter introduced 
into a literary article, book, speech, etc., to fill np 
space and bring it up to a certain size; whatever 
has the effect of merely Increasing the size without 


enhancing the valne of writing; in magazines, the | 


arlicles of secondary interest (which would do 
equally well in any number), as distinguished from 
those of immediate importance and the continuous 
stories which ‘run’ in the publication. F 

In Painting, ‘figures or accessories not regarded as essential 
ton picture’ (Funk). . al 

[1861 Jélustr. Lond. News 26 Jan. 80/1 ‘Padding’ signi- 
fies the Iumping together of the contents of a monthly 
magarine, classing apart the serial stories.] 1869 M. CouLins 
Ivory Gate 11. xvil. 235 To write ..two or three articles 
of magazine ‘padding’ a month. 1877 R. H. Hutton in 
Fortn. Rev. Oct. 482 It was he [Walter Bagehot] who 
invented the phrase ‘padding ', to denote the secondary 
kind of article.. with which a judicions editor will fill up 
perhaps three-quarters of his review. 1896 C. Piummea 
Bede 1. p. xlvi, We amplifies the narrative with rhetorical 
matter which can only be called padding. 

Pa-dding, ff/.a. [f. Pavv.l+-1no 2] 

+1. That practises highway robbery. In quot. jig. 

167a Eacnarn Hobbs's State Nat. 73 That Humane Nature 
in general is a shirking, rooking, pilfering, padding Nature. 

2. That pads or paces on; that walks or runs 


with steady dull-sounding footfall. 

1684 Bunvan Pilger. uu. tog Mercy..saw, as she thoup ty 
something most like a Lyon, and it came a great padding 
pace after. 1888 A. Rives Cie or Dead vi. (1889) 80 She 
.. began to move np and down the room with the long, 
padding gait peculiar to her. 1891 Atkinson Las! of Grant 
Killers 158 The dread Goat .. tramping round and round 
the Castle with padding, dull-sounding steps. 

+ Paddist. Sc. Ods. ff Pap vi 44+-ist.] A 
padder, a professional highwayman. 

167: ANNANO Afyst. Pictatis 85 A paddist, or Highway- 
man, attempting to spoil a preacher, ordering him to stand, 

Paddisway, obs. f. Paptasoy, kind of silk. 

Paddle (pzed’l), 54.1 Also 5 padell. [Origin 
obscure; see also PADLE, PATTLE, 

The implement in sense 1 was sometimes in 17-18th c. 
also called Spapote, which has been taken by some as the 
original form, and viewed as a dim, of spade. But spaddle 
is not known nearly so early as paddle, and may be altered 
from it, or the words may be unconnected.) 

I. 1. A small spade-like implement with a long 
handle, used for clearing a ploughshare of earth 
or clods, digging up thistles, etc. 

1407 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 545/3 Padell for 
plough 7/3. 1560 Biss (Genev.) Deus, Sn r3 Thon shalt 

aue a paddle among thy weapons [1611 upon thy weapon}, 
and when thou woldest sit downe withont, thou shalt dig 
therewith. 1679 C. Nessc Antid. agst. Popery Ded. 9 To 
turn it as easily as the ploughman doth his water-conrse 
with his paddle. 1733 Tou /forse-Hocing Husb, xxiii. 380 
Him that follows the Drill, whose chief Business is, with a 
Paddle to keepall the Shares and Tines from being clogged 
up by the Dirt sticking to them. 1850 ¥rnd, R. nee + SOC. 
XI. 1. 141 Thistles removed by women with paddles. 1900 
peu 1 mean a small, sharp, 


Daity News 17 Sept. 7/2 By 
andle long enongh to serve 


spade-like instrument, with a 
the purpose of a walking-stick. 

IL. A spade-shaped oar, or something having 
a like function. 

2. A sort of short oar used withont a rowlock, 
having a broad blade which is dipped more or less 
vertically into the water, and pulled and pushed 
backward so as to propel a canoe forward: origin- 
ally applied to those used by Indians, South Sea 
Islanders, etc, The name is applied more generally 
to any form of oar used without a rowlock. 

Double paddle, one having a blade at each end. 

1624 Cart, Suitn Virginia 1. 32 Instead of Oares, they 
vse Paddles and stickes. a71a i Cooke Voy. S. Sea 336 
Short Paddles, made like an Oar at each End. 1726 SHEL+ 
vockE Voy, round World (2757) 28: On these the rower sits 
looking forward, with a double paddle, 1837 W. Iavinc 
Capt. Bonneville 1. 276 An Indian .. plying the paddle, 
soon shot across the river, 1860 WuitnEeR Truce Pisca- 
tagua 11 Let the Indian's paddle play On the unbridged 
Piscataqna | : 

3. +a. One of a series of paddle-like arms or 
spokes, radiating from a revolving axle, drum, or 
wheel in a ship or boat, so as to enter and push 
on the water in succession (ods.) ; hence, b. One 
of the boards or floats which perform the same 
function more effectively in the ‘ paddle-wheel’ of 
a steamer; a paddle-board; also, c. A float of an 
undershot mill-wheel. d. Short for PADDLE-WHEEL. 
@. Short for paddle-boat or -steamer: see 10. 

1685 Perry in Fitzmaurice Life (1895) iv. 122 On each end 
of the Axis..a wheele of nhont 7 foot diameter, with 12 
Stemms issuing out of each wheele and a Paddle or Oar at 
the end of each Stem of 3 feet square. 1685 [see PADOLE- 
WHEEL). 1698 T. Savery Vavigation [nipr. 111 This engine 
is the least lyable to be injured by a shot..; for tho’ it 
break some of the ppadates, you suffer no inconvenience. 
1758 Emrason Mechanics (ed. 2) Gloss. ee Paddiles,.,.The 


laddle boards on the edge of a waterwheel. 1784 S. T. 


, clongh in any of the lock gates, 


368 


Woon Patent Specif, No. 1447.16 A wheel and axis is made 
to revolve, which in its revolution carry with it vanes, 
leavers or paddles, that are fixed to the extremity of the 
axis, 1786 J. Fitcn in Columbian wee (Philad.) I. Dec., 
Each evolution of the axis moves twelve oars or paddles 
five and a half feet; they work [like] the strokes of a 
que ofacanoe. 1809 Futton U.S. Patent Speci. 11 Feb., 

give the preference to a water wheel or wheels with 
propelling boards. ..Previous to adopting wheels I made 
experiments upon paddles. 1811 H. Migs Patent Specif- 
No. 3426 The oars, paddles, or propelling boards, .. revolving or 


turning in the direction of the lengthways of the beat or vessel. | 


3816 R. Bucuanan Propelling Vessels 24 The paddle- 
wheels .. are g feet dia. and 2 feet 1 ins. wide. This boat 
has 30 paddles. 1819 Lampear in J. Nicholson oda 
Mechanic (1825) 7a Vhe great advantage..is not only the 
superior hold and pressure which the water takes on the 


paddles or floats of such wheels, but the very little back- | 
water which they create, 1833 ea Britt. (ed. 7) X. | 
Mr. Miller built a boat with two | 


549 Soon after this {1787}, 
keels, between which he introduced a propelling paddle; 
and Mr. William Symington of Falkirk applied the steam- 
engine to it, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop v, A great steam- 
ship, beating the water .. with her heavy paddles. 1890 
*R. Botpaewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 154 A stately ocean 
steamer, with throbhing screw or mighty paddle. 1897 Daily 
News 23 Sept. #43 ‘Yhe first steamers to cross the Atlantic 
were paddles, ‘here were even paddles in the Royal Navy. 

4. Zool, A limb serving the purpose of a fin or 
flipper; as that of a turtle, whale, ichthyosaurus, 
or plesiosaurus ; the foot of a duck; the wing of 
a penguin; one of the ctenophores or ciliated 
locomotive organs of the Cterophora; one of the 


nalatory feet of crustacea, 

1835 Kiapy Had. & Inst. Anini VW. xvii 143 Paddles, 
by which term the natatory apparatus of the Chelonian 
reptiles, and of the marine Saurians..are distinguished. 
1850 H. Mitter ootpr. Creat. iii. (1874) 33 The sweeping 
paddles of the Ichthyosanrian genus. 1860 Haatwic Sea 
& Wond. vi. 73 Vhe pectoral fins or paddles are no more 
than 6 feet long. 1871 — Sudterm. WW. ti. 14 Arms... ree 
sembling the paddle of the turtle. 1894 Newton Dict, 
Birds 705 In the water they [the wings of the penguin] are 
most efficient paddles. 1894 G, Ecrrton A'eynotes 33 ‘Vhe 
twelve weeks’ ducklings..with..such dainty paddles. 

5. An artificial disk or plate altached to the foot 
to increase its hold of the water in swimming, etc. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 208 The paddles, which 
are fastened to the soles of the feet or boots, .. are made of 
block-tin four or five inches wide below. 


IIL Applied lo various things shaped or used 
more or less like a paddle (senses 1 and 2). 

8. A sliding panel or sluice in a weir or lock-gate 
which can be raised or lowered to regulate the 
quantity of water allowed to flow through; b. a 
panel regulating the amonnt of grain running ont 
of a hopper. 

1798 i: Pus Hist, Inland Navig. 361 The water in 
the lock is drawn off. .by means of the paddles in the gates, 
1815 Pocklington Canal Act 45 Any paddle, valve, or 
1837 Wuittock, etc. BA. 


Trades (1842) 202 The lower gates are loosened, and the 
‘paddles’ of the upper gates are gradually raised which 


. silows the water to rush into the chamber of the lock. 
b 


. 1825 J. NicnoLson Operat. Alechanic 158 A peddle, 
regulating the quantity of corn to be delivered to the mill, 


and by raising or lowering which, a larger or smaller pro- | 


portion of grain may be furnished. 

7. A paddie-shaped instrument or tool, used in 
various trades: e.g. a.in COs eee for stirring 
and mixing the materials; b. in Brickmaking and 
similar industries, for tempering clay; ¢. in 
Puddling, for stirring the molten ore. 

1662 Mraastt Neri's Ar? of Glass App., A Padle to stir 
and move the Ashes and Sand in the Calear. 2753 in 
Cuamaras Cycl. Suppl. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 460 The clay... is then cut into small pieces 
with a eciiey not much unlike a spade, 

Afetals 73 The metal has now to be kept constantly stirred 
by the puddler with an iron tool called a paddle. 1884 
W.H. Gazenwoon Steel § /ron xiv.a80 The tools used hy 


the pnddler are..a long straight chiselled-edged bar called | 


a ‘paddle’ fete] 

8. An instrument with a flat blade or surface, 
used a. for beating clothes while they are being 
washed in running water; b. for administering 
corporal punishment to slaves, etc.; hence, a blow 
inflicted with this instrument. 

18a8 Cherokee Phanix 10 Apr. (Bartlett s.v. Codd), Such 
negro. .shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddies for every such 


offence. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 281 The paddle is 
a large, thin fernle of wood, in which many small holes are 


bored ; when a blow isstruck, these holes, from the rush and | 


partial exhaustion of air in them, act like diminutive cups, 
and the continued application of the instrument .. pro- 
dncefs) precisely such a result as that attributed to the strap. 

9. The long paddle-shaped snont of the paddle- 
fish: see 11. 1890 in Cen?, Dict. 

IV. 10. atirié. and Comd., as (sense 2) paddle- 
blade, -dip, -man, -stroke; also paddle-like, -shaped 
adjs.; (sense 3) paddle arnt, -crank,-guard; ‘having, 
or propelled by, paddles’, as padale-beat, -sloop, 
Steamer; (sense 7) paddle tool. 

1839 R. S. Rosinson Naut. Steam Eng. 87 The ends of 
the *paddle arms pass through the centres. 1891 Month 
LXXIIL, 28 Leaving space enough between the *paddle- 
blades to admit his head. 1875 Kxicnt Dict, Mech. 1594/2 
The arrangement of the *paddle-cranks is inieaded to 
equally divide the weight of the controlling frame hetween 
the paddle-wheel and the paddle-wheel guard, 1899 E. J. 
Cuarman Drama Ywo Lives, Canadian Sumimernt, 68 


1868 Jovnson | 


PADDLE. 


With noiseless “paddle-dip we glide. 1847 Carrentea Zool, 

§458 The Penguin, .. aided by its *paddle-like wings,.. 
swims and dives with great facility. 1861 J. R. Greeny 
Man, Anim. Kingd., Calent, 165 A row of strong cilia is 
attached in such a manner as to form a paddle-like plate, 
or comb. 1863 A. Ross //eathen World §& Duty of Ch. 1. 
1g We hear the song of the *paddlemen. 1898 HWestm. Gaz. 
20 June 10/a ‘The *paddle-shaped limbs are ‘fringed’, 1889 
Academy 27 July 52/3 He was in command of the *paddle- 
ee Argus. 1895 Model Steam Engine 80 The paddles 
in the “paddle-steamers act as outriggers. 1868 Jovnson 
Afetals 58 ‘Vhe iron .. at a certain stage is collected at the 
| ends of the ‘*paddle’ tools into balls or lumps, 

11. Special Combs.: paddle-beam (Shipbudld- 
ing), one of two large beams lying athwart a ship, 
between which the paddle-wheels revolve ; paddle- 
board, one of the floats or boards filted on the 
circumference of a paddle-wheel (=3b); paddle- 
| box, the casing which encloses the upper part of a 

steamer’s paddle-wheel ; hence paddle-box boat, 
| a boat forming, when inverted and stowed, the 
| upper seclion of a paddle-box; paddle-crab, a 
swimming crab, esp. the edible crah of N, America, 
Callinectes hastatus; paddle-end, in dccoration, 
an oval enlargement of a line or band, like the end 
of a paddle; paddle-fish, a ganoid fish, /olyodor 
or Spatularia spatula, having 2 long flat paddle- 
shaped bony snout, abundant in the Mississippi 
nnd its tributaries; called also sfoon-billed cat or 
sturgeon; paddle-hole, a slnice-hole in a lock- 
gate to admit or discharge watcr (cf. sense 6); 
paddle-row, the ctenophore of a ctenophoran (cf. 
sense 4); paddle-shaft, the revolving shaft which 
carries the paddle-wheels of a sleamer; paddle- 
tumbler, in leather-making, a tank in which skins 
; are thoroughly washed by being kept in motion in 
water by means of a paddle-whecl; paddle-wood, 
the light elastic wood of a S. American tree, 4sfi- 
dosperma excelsum, from which the Indians make 
canoe-paddles, Also PanDLE-WHEEL. 

se: Weaster, *Paddle-beam. 1869 Sin E. J. Rerp Ship- 
burt, xv. a78 Paddle-boxes are usually built upon a framing, 
of which the paddlebeams form the athwartship, and the 
spring-beams the longitudinal boundaries. 1790 Rumsey 

atent Spectf, No. 1738 The floats or “paddle boards.. 

may hang on Hinges, 1830 Katra & Laapner Afech, xiv. 

179 In the paddle-wheel.. the power is the resistance 

which the water offers to the motion of the paddle- 

boards. 1837 Croi? Eng. & Arch. Frail. 1. 13/1 Her 

extreme breadth athwart the “paddle-boxes 46 feet. 1899 

Brack Macleod of D. xxxix. 351 When we get on to 

the paddle-box .. he will not know what to do to welcome 

1859 F. A. Gairritus Artié, Sfan. (1862) 133 *Paddle- 
box boats answer extremely well. ¢ 1860 H. Stuaat Sea- 
man's Catech. 9 Paddle box boats stow on the top of the 
paddle boxes, 1807 Janson S/ranger in America 191 The 

*paddle-fish .. is four feet and four inches in length, The 

snout resembles in shape the paddle used by Indians in 

ee ee 1892 J. A. Tuomson Outl. Zool. 430 (Ga- 

noidet) The paddle-fish or spoon-bill of the Mississippi. 1815 

Dickenson Patent Spect/. No. 3932 A small pinnion upon 

the *paddle shaft. 1837 Croil Eng. & Arch. Frnéi. 1. 55/1 

Each paddle-shaft, after being turned, weighs 63 tons. 

1895 Afodel Steam Engine 72 Motion is imparted to the 

paddles by connecting the top of the piston-rods directly 

with the cranks on the paddle-shaft. 1883 HALDANE Work. 
shop Receipis Ser. . 373/1 The skins are now a second 
time washed in the ‘*paddle-tumbler’, first in cold and 
then in Lepid water. 1866 reas. Bot. 103/a Aspidosperma 
excelsunt, called hy the colonists *Paddle-wood, is remark- 
_ able for its singularly fluted trunk, composed of solid pro- 
jecting radii, which the Indians use as ready-made planks. 

Paddle, 53.2 Sc. Also 6 paddill, padill, 
8-9 padle, paidle. [Origin nnknown: Jamieson 
compares haf-podde ‘ sea-toad’, 2 name mentioned 
by Schoneveld.] The common Lump-fish, Cyelo- 

| plertes fumpus; also called paddle-cock, Cock- 
PADDLE, 

1g9t Aberdeen Kecds. in Cadenhead Vew Bk. of Bon Ace. 
(1866) 64 Partins and paddillis, with other sort of schell fish. 
1601 Hoitanp Péiny IL. 428 Vhe Lompe, Paddle or sea- 
Owle. 1805 G. Baaav Orkuey Jst. wm. i. 295 The Luinp 
Fish AE lg éumpus..), here denominated the Paddle, 
frequents the harbours and sand-banks. 1810 Nei. Lis? 
Fishes 23 Jam.) The male (called by our fishermen Cock- 
paddie), is for the table, at the season, much preferable to 
the female,(the Hush, f/en-paddie, and in Fife the Bagaty). 
1838 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club \. 174 The Paidle spawns 

towards the end of March. 188a OaiLvie, Paddle-cock, a 
| name given in the north of Scotland to the iump-fish, 

Paddle, 4.3 Sc. [?dim. of Pap sé.4] 

1, A little leather bag. 

21568 Wowing of Fok & Fynny vii. (Bannatyne MS,), 
Ane auld pannell of ane laid sadill, Ane pepper polk maid 
of a padill. 1887 Suppi. to Famicson, fadell, Paidle, 
Pedals, lit. a little pad'or pack: a small leathern bag, pouch, 
or wallet nsed by packmen;..also, the leathern pouch worn 
by country housewives. 

'- 2. (See quot.) 

1895 tay News § July 5/3 The nets are set at low-water 
point, ..and have pockets or ‘ paidles’ in the corners, into 
which the fish, mostly flounders, are carried with the ebbing 
tide..of the flees f 

+ Paddle, 56.4 rare. [f.PappLEv.1] Fuss,ado. 

164a Rocers Naaman 865 That paddle and adoe which 
you have made to soder and play the Hypocrite. 

Paddle, s0.5 [£ PADDLE v2] The act of 

| paddling, or of rowing lightly. dé the paddle, at 
the rate onemoves when paddling; with easy rowing. 


{ 


PADDLE. 


1861 Huonrs Tom Brown at Oxf ii, (1889) 11 An old 
hand just going out fora gentle paddle. 1883 De Wisut 
Equator 97 We arrived..at the mouth of the Sarawak river, 
.oftera hard paddle, 1897 Daily News 13 Mar. 6/5 The 
practice consisted of a pale down to Hurlingham and 
ack .. to the Leander Hard ., stopping short of Hammer- 
smith, and coming back at the paddle to Putney, 

Paddle (px'd'l),v.!_ Also 6 paddyH, 7 padle, 
8-9 Sv. paidle. (Origin obscure: the form is 
dim. and frequentative. 

The radical appears to be the same as in Pao v.?, though 
only sense 4 seems directly derived from that. Cf. LG. 
paddeln to tramp about (Danneil), from padyen, pedden to 
tread. The special association of the word with mire or 
water in sense § is not explained.) 2 

I. 1. éntr. To walk or move the feet about in 
mud or shallow water; to wade abont in ig? or 
for pleasure; to dabble with the feet, or t 
and hands, in shallow water. 

1530 Parser. 651/1, I paddyll in the myre, as duckes do or 
porge chyldren, ‘Ye pestif/e. | pray the,se howe yonder 

tell boye padieth in the myre,..pestille en fa dome. 1611 


orcr., /atouiller, to slabber; to padle, or dable in with | 
the feet; to stirre vp and downe, and trouble, or make foule, | 


stirring. 1637 G. Danien Gentus of Isle 164 Whole 


b 
Shekler'o Carren Crowes,..Paddle in the warme 


ood of 
ple slaine. 1655 Furter CA, /fist.n. iii § 7 Could those 
infernal Fiends..take any Pleasure, by padling here in 


Puddles, 1706 Puituirs, Jo Paddle, to move the Water 
with Haods or Feet, to dabble. 1781 Cowree Retivert. 499 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door, 1788 Burns 
Auld Lang Syne iii, We twa hae paidl't i the burn, From 
mornin sun till dine. 8:6 Scorr Anéig. xi, Paddling inn 

f among the rocks. 1840 R.H. Dana Sef. Alast xiv, 43 

e second mate..has to roll up his trousers and paddle 
about the decks barefooted. 
Wks, 1886 XXIV. 350 Look at theshabby children paddling 
through the slush, 1880 W. S. Guwazar Pirates 1, Suppose 
we lake off our shoes and stockings and paddle. 

Jig. v6n1 Quantes Lsther vii, That take delight To 
bathe, and paddle in the blood of those Whom jealousies.. 
7 a 1635 — Hrnudbl, 1. fnvoc, (1718) 2 Wherein Th 
childrens leprous fingers, scurf'd with sin, Have pea b 
1703 Contien ss. Mor, Suéy. 11.78 An odd sort of bog for 
fancy to paddle in, 1870 Swinaurane Ess. §& Stud. (2875) 
239 Boys and girls who paddled in rhyme or dabbled in 
sentiment, : s 
2. txir, To play or dabble idly or fondly (2, on, 
twith, or about something) with the fingers; to toy. 
1603 Suaxs. Hanzi. itv. 185 And let him (the King] for 
a paire of reechie kisses, Or padling in your necke with his 
damn'd Fingers, Make you toravell all this matter out. 1604 
— Oth, it. 1. 259 Didst thou nol see her paddle with the 
Sl ofhishand? 1746 £.xmvor Courtship 374 (E. D.S.) 
e takes hold of her and paddles in her Neck and Bosom, 
1824 Gar Rothelan 1, vii, Adonijah. .paddled, as it were 
unconsciously, with his fingerson the gems. 1837 Tuackeray 
Kavenswing v, He. .let her keep paddling oa with his hand. 
Tb. trans. To finger idly, playfally, or fondly. 
8611 Suaxs, Wint. 7.1. it 115 To be padling Palmes, and 
Reoehing Fingers, As now they are, and making practis’d 
Smiles As ina Looking-Glasse. x6aa in Arber Story of 
Pilgr. Fathers 414 There was also a heap of sand. newly 
done, Wemightsee how they had paddled it with their hands. 
+3. a, trans. To trifle away, waste, squander. 
b. rxtr. To trifle; to deal in a petty trifling way. 
(Cf. Peppiy, Pippir.) Obs. 
$616 J. Deacon Zodacco Tortured 6a Tell me in good sad- 
hesse, whether it be not a superfluous waste, for any man of 
ae place, to paddle forth yearely one hundred pounds at 
the least, for on hundred gallons of filthy fumes? 1620 
J. Dvxe Sel, Serin, (1640) 160 Hee may be padling with 
these playsters and poulteyses that mea in the world seeke 
ease hy. 1642 Rocras Vaawuan 176 Eating and drinking, 
ming in the world or about carnall objects, 840 Gen. P. 
nomrson £-rerc, (1842) V. 86 In the small way, they keep 
a perpetual paddling with the poor man’s drink. 
I, 4. intr. To walk with short, unsteady, or 
uncertain steps, like those of a child; to toddle. 
1792 Buens The Deuk's Sane my Daddiei, He paidies 
out, and he paidles in, An’ he pe les late and early, O. 
1805 Anor. Scorr Poers (1808) 164 Aff the spat she wadna 
atic, But prance an' paidle. ¢1817 Hoc Zales §& Sk. M11. 
286 Old Sandy paddled away from the stable towards the 
house. 1836 T. Hoo G. Gurney ILI. 176, [hear the sound of 
feet pattering and paddling over the floor, 1860 THAckeray 
Four Georges iit. (1876) 66 A hundred little children are 
paddling up nad down the steps to St. James's Park. 

b. ¢rans, (in dial. use), (a) To trample down by 
treading over; to mark with wet or mnddy feet, 
(¢) To lead or support a child learning to walk. 

1805 Stace Afisc. Poems 144 (E. D. D.) Sauntrin' e 
the paddled green. 1824 Mactaccaur Gallovid. Encycl.371 
These circular spots then shorn of S are termed paddied 
rounalls. 1828 Craven Gloss. fed a), Paddle, to support 
or lead a child hy the hand inits first altempt to walk. 1877 
Holderness Gloss., Paddle, to trample over, tread down. 

NW. Linc, Gloss, (cd. 2) &. v4, Them bairns hes been 
paddlin yon clean floor fra end to end. 

Hence Pa‘ddling 24/. sé.) and plat 

1642 Rocrrs Naaman 367 How shall § speake to this 
wofull place for the iy out of her season of case? 1679 
Jas. Potrey Wilt, Pay all my) small padling debts. 1714 
Gay Sheph. Week'v, 155 While padling ducks the standing 

ke desire. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Paddling-strings, 

Strings fixed to the frock of a young child to assist it in 

walking. 1840 [see sense 3], 1884 Atheneum 22 Nov. 652/1 

ars undignitied paddling recalls the fairy days of childhood, 

when paddling itself Was a vetitiresome'tee. 1895 CrocxrtT 
n of Moss-tlags |, 358 A paidling bairn of seven years, 

Paddle, v2 [f. Pappre 53.1] 

Li. intr, To move on the water by means of 
paddles, as in a canoe. Also said of the canoe. 

3677 W. Hunwaro Narrative 329 He accidentally met with 


¢ feet | 


1848 Tuackzray Trav. Load. | 


369 


a Canooe..turned adrift, by which means be padled by some 
ahift or other so farr out of the harbour. ane For Crusoe 
1. xiii, I saw them..row (or idle, as we call it) all away. 
1751 J. Baatram Odserv. frav. Pennsylv., etc. 17 We 
borrowed a canoe, and dled up the West branch 1784 
Cook's Voy. VL. iv.141 We had not long anchored, when two 
canoes paddled towards us. 1853 W. vee in Life & Leti. 
(1864) E. iii. 60 Paddling with them in Indian canoes on the 
fimpid waters of the St. Lawrence. 

. transf. To row with oars lightly or gently; 
technically applied to the rowing of a racing crew 
when not exerting their full power. 

r Damrten Voy. I, 247 Because they would not be 
heard, they hal'd in their Oars, and paddled as softly as if 
they fetes} 3737 M. Gneen Spleen Fant He paddling b: 
the scuffling crowd, Sees unconcern'd life's wager ae, 
1842 Bell's Life 31 July :/5 (Eton v, Westminster), The com- 
petitors paddled to their stations. 1861 Hucnes Tom Brown 
at Ox/. xi. (1889) 97 Being summoned to the boat, they took 
to the water again, and paddled steadily up home. 1866 
Oxf. Undergr. Frnb, 38 Apr, 38 Paddled to Barnes Railway 
Bridge, and rowed hard from there back to Hammersasith, 

c. Of a paddle-steamer, etc.: To move by 


means of paddle-wheels. 

5 W. H. Maxweiit Sports & Adv. Scotl. xxxv. (1855) 
279 The ‘ Sovereign’ was paddling out of the harbour. 1847 
Tennyson Princ, Prol. 71 Round the lake A little clock. 
work steamer paddling plied And shook the lilies, | 

da. Of birds or other animals: To move in the 
water with paddle-like limbs. Hence faddling- 
crab = paddle-crab: see PADDLE 56.1 11, 

2. trans. To propel (a canoe, boat, etc.) by 
means of a paddle or paddles; also, to transport 
(a person) in a canoe. 

3784 Berxnar Tour to White Alts. (1876) 20 Our horses 
swam after a canoe, in which..an old woman paddled us 
over, 1863 Fr. A. Kemare Nesid. in Georgia 54, 1 met 
many of them paddling themselves in their slight canoes. 
1875 T. W. Eliccixson Ast, U.S. iti, 17 The canoes were 
en light, and could be paddled with ease. 

. Phr. Zo paddle one’s own canoe, \o make 
one’s way by one’s own exertions. 

1844 Maaavat Settlers in Canada viii, E think that it much 
better that as wo all go along together, that every man 
paddle his own canoe. 1854 Sanan T. Botton Song ‘Paddle 
Your Own Canoc' i, Where’er your lot may be, Paddle your 
own canoe. . 

IT. 3. ¢rans. To beat (a person) with a paddle 
or the like; to ‘spank’, ‘smack’. U.S. 

1856 Otmstro Slare States 189, } thought it was .. sulki- 
ness, so I paddled him, and made him go to work. 1896 
Stevenson Werr of Mernriston iv. 108 She had known him 
in the cradle and paddled him when he misbehaved. 

Hence Paddling wvé/. 56.2 and ppl. a? 

1719 De For Crusoe tx, IE was..fatigu'd with Rowing, or 
Paddling, as it is called. 31855 Kinostey Westie. Ho xxix, 
Lazy paddlings through the still lagoons. 1856 Otmstzo 
Slave States 189, 1 sent them word to give him a good 


' paddling, and handcuff him, and send him back to the rail- 


road, 2875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit, Sports n. vit it, § 1. 648 
Paddling is the portal to excellence in rowing of all kinds. 
1894 Ouding (U. S.) XXIV. 422/1 A small fleet of paddling 
canoes and row-boats, 


| 'padd 


Paddle-beam, -boat, -box, -crab, ete.: sce 


PappLe $6.1 Paddle-cock: see PADDLE 54.2 

Paddled (px'd'ld), a. [f. Pappte 56.1 + -ep 2] 
Farnished with paddles. 

1870 J. Onton Andes & Amazone vii. (1876) 114 Monstrous 
Saurians, footed, paddled, and winged. 

Paddler! (padlez), [f. PADDLE v.1 + -ERL] 
One who or that which paddles or dabbles in mire 
or shallow water. (In quot. 1882, a wild duck.) 

3613 Cotcr., Patouiliard, a padler, dabler, slabberer ; one 
that tramples with his feet in plashes of durtie water. 
arz6as Beaum. & Fu. Wit at Sev. Weapons ti, Well, he 
may make a padiler i’ th’ world, From hand to mouth, but 
never a brave swimmer, r8ax Slacku. Mag. X1. 163 Those 
paddlers in sewers, with their mud-amaiunition. 1882 
Sin R. P. Gattwey Fowler in frel. 33, 1 have... seen a 
string of ni adler tumble off a bank into the river, 

Paddler’, [f. Pappie v2 + -ER 1) 

1. One who paddles a canoe or the like. 

1799 Naval Chron, HN. 63 The paddlers are directed by a 
man who stands up. 1861 Du Chatty Eguat, A/r. xiv. 
a18, F had twelve stout paddlers in my canoe. 

2. ‘fa. = Pappie 56.1 2 (ods.); b. A paddle- 
steamer (col/oy.). 

1682 Wueter Journ. Greece v 38 They..Row with two 
Padlers, or little Oars, 1890 Star a Apr. 1/7 In command 
of H.M.S. Bulldog, a paddler. 

Pa‘ddle-sta:ff. [f Pappre sé.) + Starr 56.] 

1. = Pappre 56.11. 

1609 C. Butter Fem, Jon. (1634) 126 You may make a 
shift with any ordinary Spade or Paddle-staff. 1622 in 
Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 195 For lying yron ona 
paddle staffe for the warriner. 1668 Dict. Rust., Paddle. 
staf, a Jong Staff with an Iron Bit at the end, like a small 
Spade, much used by Mole-catchers, 1806 J. GRAHAME 
Birds of Scot. 3 Listening, leans Upon his paddle-staff, 

2. Brewing. A wooden spade-shaped implement 
used in mashing. (Cf. PADDLE s4.1 7.) , 

1703 Art & Alyst. Vintners 41 Beat them together with a 
Paddle-staff for half. an hour. féfd. 48 Put this mixture 
into the Wine, and mix them with a Paddle-staff. - 

Pa‘ddie-whee:l. [See Pavp1ez 54.1 3.] 

1. A wheel used for propelling a hoat or ship: 
as originally tried, consisting of or having a series 
of paddles or paddle-like spokes inserted in an 
axle, drum, or wheel, whence the name; bat, 
eventnally, having floats or paddle-boards fitted 


PADDOCK, 


mote or less el ronnd the circumference, so 


as to press hackward like a snecession of paddles 
against the water. These wheels rotate on a 
horizontal axis, so that only the lower paddle- 
boards are under water; they are generally arranged 
in pairs one on each side of the vessel; in river- 
steamers, sometimes single and placed in the stem, 

Fey called his auggested wheel with actual paddles a 

je-wheel', bat the term was app. avoided by the 
Investors and theorists of the 8th c., who wrote simply of 
* the wheel ',’ water-wheel ', *rowing-wheel ‘, ‘revolving cars’, 
etc. And at the eventual employment of the wheel with 
float-boards instead of paddles, the name 'paddle-wheel‘ 
was at first felt to be Inappropriate, but it gradually came 
in after 1815. 

1685 Petry in Fitzmaurice Life (1895) iv. 122 To make 
this Axis and the Paddle wheels turn round, so as the 
Paddles may take hold of the water in the nature of Oars 
one after another successively. /dfd. 123 The men betwixt 
decks heaving one way, the men on the upper deck must 
heave the other way, to give the Axis and Paddle wheels 
motion. 1805 O, Evans Vag. Steam Eng. Guide p. viii, To 
propel a boat against the stream the peddieohecl may be 
attached to the shaft of the flywheel. (1808 Speci/. 
Lrevithick & Dickinson's Potent No. 3148 A_ rowing 
wheel .. furnished with floats or pallets, but which we 
call our ropelliog boards.) 1815 Specif of Dickinson's 
Patent No. 3932 A more efficient method of applying the 
power or strength of men to turn paddle wheels fixed on the 
sides. .of ships, boats. 1824 R.Stuaat //ist. Steam Engine 
8 Mr. Jonathan Iulls..is entitled to the honourable notice 
of having proposed [1736] the application of paddle-wheels 
moved by a Steam Engine, to propel ships, instead of wind 
and sails, 1840 Eucyct. Brit.(ed. 7) XX. 68/1 In this boat 
he [Jonathan Hulls] had two edie heal suspended in a 
frame projecting from its stern, 1841 ‘I. Oxtev in Aleck. 
Mag. XXXV. 72 Sir Joseph [Banks] and } both called then 
oars, or revolving oars; 1 believe the word ‘paddle-wheel’ 
was not known at that time (1808), 1868 A. K. H. Bovu 
Less. Mid. Age 329 The frith, .1s to-day unruffled by a single 
paddle-wheel. 1897 Daily News 23 Sept. 5/3 The old paddle- 
wheel is already, for regular and rapid service, doomed. 

atirié, 1857 G. Muscrave Llgr. Danphiné VW. i. 22 Vhe 
Saone is..the most favourable to paddle-wheel locomo- 
tion, 31863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 275 The celebrated 
Vladimir, so well known during the Crimean war, a paddle- 
wheel boat, and reniarkably swift. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. 
1sg22 On the axis of each paddle is an arm from which 
a@ rod proceeds to an eccentric on the paddle-wheel shaft. 

2. A wheel fitted with paddles (PappLe 58,1 7 
used to keep skins in constant motion in water, in 
the manafactare of leather, and in similar processes, 

1883 Hacoane Workshop Receipts Ser. ut. 373/t The skins 
..are.. finally brought into a tank of water, not too cold, and 
kept in constant motion with a paddle-wheel. 

P dle-wood: see Pappie 56.1 11. 

Paddo, paddow, also padda, paddie, northern 
forms of Pappock, frog, toad; so paddo-pipe. 

€137§ Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 770 A fowle padow at 
pe laste he keste, at wes laythe tose. a1g68 Lyndesay's 
flay 976 (Bannatyne MS.) Quhat and the paddois [= Satyre 
1381 padoks) aipt my tais? 1706 Puituirs, Maddon-pipe, 
a sort of Ilerb, 1776 Witneunc Srit. Plants (1796) IL. 5 
flippuris.,.Common Mares-tail. Sac ade 1870 
Cramszers Pop. RAymres Scot. 88 A Paddo then came loup- 


loup-louping out o' the well. 
Paddock (pxdak), 54.1 (Also Sc. 9 poddock, 


8-9 puddoek.) [f. Pap 54.1 + dimin. suffix -ocx.] 

1. A frog. (Now Se. and sorth. dial.) 

1 in eo Ant. 1.8 Rana,a paddoke, 1388 Wyeuiy 
Exed. viii. 2,3, ¥ schal smyte alle thi termys with paddoks 
{1382 rosret: and the flood scha! tuyle out paddokis 
{1382 froggis]. sg30 Patsca. soa/2 My bely crowleth, 
I wene there be some padockes in it,.. des grenonilics 
dedans. 1608 TorseL. Serfents (1658) 725 There be three 
kindes of Frogs .. the first is the litle green Frog: the 
second is this Padock, having a crook back .. and the 
third is the Toad. Drvorn Virg. Georg. mt. 812 The 
Water-Snake, whom Fish and Paddocks fed. 1724 Ramsay 
Health 65 Bak'd puddock's legs. 185 Baocxnrr ¥. C. 
Gloss., Paddick, or Paddoch, a frog... Never a toad, 1854 
H. Mitrea Sch. & Scho. xii. 126/1 Are we eels or puddocks, 
that we are sent to live ina | . . 

+b. A toad. Ods. (exc. as literary archaism.) 

13.. X. Alis. 6126 Evetis, and snakes, and paddokes brode, 
5 7h vermyn they eleth. ©1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii, (Paulus) 
750 Pan pat..a padok gert ie drink inhy. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 376/2 Paddok, toode, dxfo._1530 Pauscr. 2590/2 Pad- 
docke, crapavit. 1579 Spexsea Sheph. Cat. Dec. 70 The 
grieslie Todesioote “And loathed Paddocks lording on the 
same, 1656 Biount Glossegr., Paddock, ..a Toad. 1870 
Moans Zarthly Par. Il. im. 240 O'er his head the bat 
Hung, and the paddock on the hearth-stone sat. 

ec, transf. Applied in oblogny to a person. 

In quot. 1605 a familiar spirit in the shape of a toad? 

a 1480 Cov. Alyst, xvii. (1841) 164, I xal prune that : dok 
{= frog], and gees hym as a pad (= toad} 1563 Winget 
Wx, (1890) TI. 32 Certane padokis, filthy verming,. .of the 

whilk sort are the Pelagianis. 605 Suaxs. Afacd. Li. 9 

dock calls anon: faire is foule, and foule is faire. 1893 
Strvenson Catriona xv. 174 But there was grandfaither’s 
siller tester in the puddock’s heart of him. ; 

2. A kind of rude sledge used for carrying large 
stones. Se. . 

1824 Nactaccaat Gallvid. Excycl., Paddock, .4 machine 
shaped like a frog, for carrying stones. 1825-80 aa 

AMIESON. 1887 BuLtocn Pynoxrs vi, The slip, aled, or Pa = 

lock came into use, 1t was a sort of strong wooden gas 

8. attrib. and Comb. (chiefly dia/.), as padidoc : 
brood, -face; paddock-cheese = padiock-stool ; 
paddock-hair, the soft down or hair on f 
birds and on new-born babies; paddoc 
f, species of Lguiselum (Horse-tail), esp. 


PADDOCK. 


sunt; also Mare’s Tail, /7ippurts vulgarts; pad- 
dock-ride, -rod, -rud, -spew, frogs’ or toads’ 
spawn; paddock-spindle, Orchis mascu/a (Britten 
& Holl.); paddock-stone = ToaD-sTonE; pad- 
dock-stool = ToapsTooL. 

a16a7 Miopteton IWitch 1. ii, Here’s a spawn or two Of 
the same *paddock-hrood. 14.. ard. A/S. 1002, If. 144b/a 
Hic boletus, a *padokchese. 1704 Ramsay Visfor xxi, 
Batavius, with his *paddock-face. 1827 Tayton Poens 67 
(E.D.D.), I foun’ sax bare wee things Wi’ *paddock hair 
upon their wings. ag ( Gat Latorie 7. t. vi (1849) 17 For 
nearly thirteen years J had sat on my hunkers in the paddock 
hair, under the wing of a kind parent. 1673 Wedderburn's 
Vocab, 18 (Jam.) Acguisetum, a *paddock-pipe, 1778 
Licutroor ora Scotica (1792) 648 Marsh Horse-tail, .. 
Paddock-pipe. 1720 Ramsay Rise & Fadl of Stocks 114 A 
shot starn..found neist day on hillock side, Na hetter seems 
uor *paddock ride. (Cf. Jetty 56. 2b; fallen stars.v. FALLEN 
dpl.a.| 1908 Kexnevie Flyting w. Dunbar 342 And thou 
come, Fule! in Marche or Februere, Thair till a pole, and 
drank the *paddok rod [v. 77. rude, roid}. 1488 Jn. R. 
Wardrobe (1815) 10 Item a ring with a *paddokstane, with 
a charnale. 1700 E. Luwyp in Rowlands Mona Antigua 
(1723) 338 Besides the Snake-stones..the Highlanders have 
their Seaiisiones Paddoc-Stones..ete. to all which they 
attrihute their several Virtues. ¢1450 A/phita (Anecd, 
Oxon.) 70/7 Fungus agaricus crescit in arboribus.."paddoc- 
stol. 1483Cath. Angi. 265/2 A Paddokstole, doletus, fungus 
.. asparagus. 1787 Buans Verses written at Selrirk iv, 
Now gawkies, tawpics, gowks, and fools, .. May sprout like 
simmer puddock-stools. 18z4 Mactaccaat Gallovid. Encycl, 
S. Vv. Tavfowk, As rotten as a yellow puddock stool. 

Hence Pa‘ddocky c., abounding in frogs. 

18a8 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 284 Over all the 
water-cressy aud puddocky ditches. 

Paddock (pz-dok), 54.2 Also 7 puddock. 
[app. a phonetic alteration of Panrock: cf. poddist 

or porridge, etc.] 

1, Asmall field or enclosure; nsnally a plot of 
pasture-land adjoining or near a honse or stable. 

[xg47 in Hunter Biggar §& Ho. Fleming xxiv. (1862) 312 
Item in the Boghall, that draws in plough and paddock 
xiij oxin.]) 16za Manpe tr. dleman's Guzman d' Alf... 82 
A fierce Bull, which ..they had let out of the Paddok. 1669 
Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 A Puddock, or Purrock; 
a small Inclosure. 
multitude quickly ran together, to a paddock adjoining to 
the town. 1872 Youatr //orse iv. (ed. 4) 86 Let him [the 
hunter] therefore have his paddock as well as his loose box. 
1885 Miss Brannon IVyllard’s Weird 1. ii. 69 There was 
coy the extent of 1 wide paddock aud a lawn between the 
hall-door and that grand old gatewny, 

b. sgec. Such an enclosure forming part of a 
stud farm. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post & Paddock iii. 59 For downright 
breeding... Raweliffe Paddocks quite bear the palm. (bid. 
6a The strength of the pasturage, and the beautiful combina- 
tion of hill and dale make these paddocks a perfect paradise 
for blood-mares and foals, 1894 Axmatace Horse viii. 113 
‘The colt may be mounted in the paddock. 

ec. In the Australian Colonies, the gencral term 
for any field, or piece of land enclosed by a fence, 
irrespective of size, whether in pasture or tillage. 
183a Biscuorr Vax Dicmen's Land vi. 148 There is one 
paddock of 100 acres, fenced on four sides. 1869 ‘T'owNEND 
Remin, Australia 180 ‘he church..stood by itself in the 
middle of 2 paddock. 1881 Gent?/, Mag, Jan. 67 The bullock 
paddock ..contained 6000 acres, and was securely fenced in 
with the usual post and rails. 1891 ‘Coo-ce’, Tales Austral, 
Life 121 ‘The fields, or paddocks, as they call them here (in 
Australia), were pretty. 1900 F, Campsenn. Three Moons 314 
Mrs. Tredwin cantering across the ten-mile paddock. 


FE, 

1841-4 
uf romance, compared with which their actual possessions 
are shanties and paddocks. 
was born and bred_in the Anglican paddock. 1880 G. 
Merepiu 7 ragic Com. (1881) 2s A country where litera- 


ture is confined ta its little paddock, without influence ou | 


the larger field..of the social world. 
2. spec. a. (See quots.) 
1678 Pumps, Paddock, ..a walk or division iu a Park. 
1706 [bid., Paddock or Paddock-course,a place in a Park 
‘d in very narrow ou both sides, for Hounds or Gray- 


| slighter then the other Ryce, an 


1759 Wesiry IAs. (1272) [1.471 Arude | 


Emerson £ss., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 2a6 Estates _ 
1875 DuwpDen Shaks.22 Keble | 


Beande torun Matches. 1783 Ainswoatu La?. Dict.(Morell) | 


1, A paddock in a park, sepéume, circus venatorius. 

b. Horse-racing, A tarf enclosure near the 
race-course, where the horses and jockeys are 
assembled in preparation for the race. 

1862 All Yr. Round Mar. 29 Three and thirty thorough- 
bred colts have dipped down from the paddock to the post. 
1881 Daily News a Junes The genuine public .. drove 
thoughtlessly past- the paddock .,and disposed itself either 
in the cords near the winning-post or on the slope of the hill. 
8. Mining. (Colonial.) a, An open excavation 
in a superficial deposit. b. A store-place for 
ore, etc. 

1869 R. B. Savin Gloss, Mining Terms, Paddock, au exca- 
vation made for procuring washdirt in shallow ground. A 
place built near the mouth of a shaft where quartz or wash- 
dirt is stored. 1876 W. J. J. Sprv Cruise Challenger vi, 
(ed. 7) ee the lime tufa was bored into, and now large 
‘paddocks ’ are sunk toa depth of over 20 feet in the decom- 
posed igneous rock. 1895 Ofago IWVitness a1 Nov. aafs 
(Morris) A paddock was opened at the top of the beach, 
but rock-bottom was found. 

4, attrib., as paddock-cotrse, -critic, -gate. 

1704 F. Funter Aled. Gynen, (1711) 234 Horses run without 
Riders upon ‘em something after the manner of a Paddock- 
Course. 1707 J. Cuampertayne St. Ge. Brit. in, vii. 313 
The Nobility and Geutry have their.. Puddock Courses, 
Horse-Rases [etc.]. 1800 Mas. Heavey Mourtray Fam. 1, 
109 ‘hey were within a hundred yards of the paddock gate, 
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1897 Daily News ax June 10/6 His brilliant form..made a 
great impression upon the paddock critics. 


Paddock, v. [f. Pappocx 54.2] 

1. trans. a. To enclose or fence in (a sheep-run, 
etc.) (Australia). b. To shut up or enclose in or 
as in a paddock. 

1873 Taottore 4 wstralia 1. xx. 302 When a run is ‘pad- 
docked ’ shepherds are not required ;—but houndary-riders 
are employ 1873 [see Pappockrep ffi. a.], 1884'T, WALDEN 
in Harper's Alag. LX1X, 493 Droves of oxen, sheep, and 
swine were paddocked close by. 8 

2. Alining. (Colonial.) To store (ore, ete.) in a 
paddock (see Pappock 54.2 3 b). 

1899 NM. Queensland Herald 8 Veb. 31 They have gathered 
and stacked surface stone till they have paddocked sufficient 
for a crushing in the mill yard. 

Hence Pa‘ddocked f//.a., Pa ddocking 2/, sd. 

1873 Ranken Dow, Australia v. (1874) 91 This will com- 
mictely loosen the tittle dirt found in paddocked sheep. 1881 
A.C. Grant Bush-Life Oucensland V1. 175 Gathering up 
the paddocked horses, he caught and Sudied his own and 
his master’s. 1900 E. A. Hitt (of N.S. Wales) ia Bir. 
Weekly Post ag Aug. 5/4 Paddocking was not universal, as 
is now the case. 

+Pa'dduck. O4s, In 6 paduck, padduke. 

Some kind of cloth. (Cf. pack duck, 8.v. Duck 36.3) 

1845 Rates of Customs cjb, Padduke the ¢. elles xxs. 
1583 /bid. D vb, Paduck the c. elles xxiiijs. 

Paddy (px'di), s4.1 Forms: (a. 6 batte, 7 
batty.) 8. 7 paddie, 8-9 paddi, 8 pady, (patty), 
9 padi, paddee, 7- paddy. [a. Malay pda? rice 
in the straw, in Javanese and other Malay langs. 
pari, The identity of this with Canarese daé/a, 
éhatta tice in the husk, whence the datte, datty 
of early authors, is uncertain.] 

1. Rice in the straw, or (in commerce) in the husk. 

[1598 W. Puituirs Linschoten 70 Rice, of a lesse price and 

4 is called Batte.] 1623 SZ. 
Papers, Col. 146 The people addict themselves wholly to 
the planting of paddie for their maintenance, [1698 Faver 
dlce. Ey dndia & P.67 The Ground between this and the 
great Breach... bears good Barty.) 74/7, 244 Furlongs loaded 
with Rice or Paddy, being courser than the Indian. 1782.4 nv. 
Reg. 65 Collecting paddy and beuting the rice from the straw. 
1818 Jas. Mite Brit. India 1. v. v. 490 His only remaining 
resource wasiu the paddy inthe fields. 1879 Cassels Techn. 
Educ. 1. 18/2 Rice which comes to us iu the husk is called 
by its Indian name ‘ paddy ', “sie 

2. Short for Pappy-birp; eé/¢P/. its feathers. 

1777 G. Foasten Voy, round Work! 11, 568 Rice-birds, 
commonly called paddies. 1891 Tres a4 Oct, 13/a Feathers, 
--Short selected are dearer, white and gray paddy firm, 

3. attrib. and Coméb., as paddy-boat, clearing, 
crop, field, flal, -grinding, -ground, - pounder, 
fax, clc.; paddy-insect, a Chinese species of 
silkworm from Hainan. 

1698 Faver Ace. £. fudia & P. 162 Two handred Paddy- 
Boats with their Convoys. 1762 Woon in Pi. 7 rans. LI]. 
417 Youdescend intothe ond y,orrice fields, 1871 Athenzunt 
27 May 650 Mr. Cooper..was upset into a newly-flooded 
paddy-field by the great man's outriders. 1880 C. R. Maax- 
HAM Ferny, Bark vi. 354 They call these low swampy valleys 
on each side of a stream paddy flats, whether they are 
actually cultivated or not. 189a Dasly News 15 ee i 
‘The Secretary of State has informed the Governor of Ceylon 
that. .the time has arrived for abolishing the paddy tax. . 

Paddy (pedi), 5d.2 [irish pet-form of Padraig 
or L'alrick.} 

1. Nickname for an Irishinan. 

1780 A. Youxc Tour fret. 1. 116 Paddies were swimming 
their horses in the sea to cure the mange, 1826 DisRar.i 
Vin, Grey vw. iv, Paddy was tripped up. 1899 Westne. Gaz. 


18 Mar. 8/1 We were surprised to see that our entire staff | 


of office-boys had suddenly turned Paddies, wearing the 
green with a most becoming dvsekomre. 

b. Phr. 70 conte the paddy over, to bamboozle, 
humbug. slang, 

18a1 Blackw. Jlag. 608 Fairly came the paddy over him. 

2. A bricklayer’s or builder's labourer. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits (1902) 165 ‘The men werecommon 
masons, with paddies to help. 1879 V. IV, Linc. Gloss. &.Vx 
A bricklayer’s paddy..brings him bricks and mortar. 

3. An unlicensed almanac, called more fally 
Paddy's Watch and Paddywhack almanac. 

1876 Afid-Yorks. Gloss. Paddywatch,..or Paddy,..aa 
almanac. 1886 V. § Q. 7th Ser. I. 478/1, I have often heard 
[@ 1834}. .“ Have you an almanac?’ aud the answer has been, 
‘We have a Paddy’. 

4, A passion, a temper: also paddywhack. collog. 

1894 Henty Dorothy's Double 1. 132 They goes out looking 
red in the face, and in n regular paddy, 

5. ‘A well-boring drill having cutters that ex- 
pand on pressure; Aaddy-drill’ (Funk). 

6. A name in North Carolina of the ruddy duck, 
Erismatura rubida. (Also paddywhack.) 


SE EEE ee 


Hence Pa‘ddyism, an Irish peculiarity, Trishism. | 


1801 Soutuey Zel?. (1856) J. 167, I have discovered two 
tricks of pure Paddyism. 1890 Crank RusseLt Ocean Trag, 
Liv. 87, I could see, by hearing her (to use a Paddyism), the 
pout of her lip, 4 

Paddy, a., an error for daddy in Motley, fol- 
lowed by recent dlcts.: see List of Spurious Words.] 

Pa‘ddy-bird. [f. Pappy 5.1 + Binp.] 

1. The Javasparrow, Padda (or Alunia) oryzivora. 

a7az7 A. Hasitton New Acc. E. ind. 1. xiv. 161 The Paddy- 
bird 1s also good in their Season. 

2. Anglo-Indian name for species of white egret, 
which frequent the paddy-fields. 
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.1858 R. Huntea iu Mitchell Wem. R, Nesbit 406 Egrets 
or white herons, by Anglo-Indians with little taste termed 
pi 1884 Miss C. F. G. Cumsine in Macum. Mag. 

“eb. 303/1 Multitndes of spirit-like white cranes, or paddy- 
birds, paddle about, 

3. A species of Sheathbill, Chronts minor. 

1894 Newton Dict. Birds 832 note, The cognate species of 
Kerguelen Land is named by the sealers‘ Sore-eyed Pigeon’, 
..as well as ‘ Paddy-bird '—the last perhaps from its white 
Pad: teseinbliug that of some of the smaller Egrets. 

Paddymelon (pedime:lan). Also paddy- 
malla; pad-, paddi(e)-, pade-, pady-, -melon, 
-mellun. [A corruption of an aboriginal name, 
the first element of which has been conjectured to 
be the same as in Aata-gorang (in Sydney dialect) 
‘kangaroo’: see Morris Austral Eng. 336/2.] 
A small brush kangaroo. 

3827 P. Cunnincuam ™. S. Wales (1828) 1. a89 The walla- 
bce and paddy malla..inhabit the hrushes and broken hilly 
country. 1830 R. Dawson Pres. St. Australia 212 (Morris) 
‘Had huuted down a paddymelon (a very small species of 
kangaroo), 3897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 138/1 Get a pady- 
melon, hare,-or any coursing game. 1898 West. Gaz. 
a3 Feb, 8/1 Kangaroos, Wallabies, Kangaroo rats, Wombats, 
Bandicoots, Pademelons. 

atirib, 1851 J. Hesperson Excurs. V.S. Wales 11. 129 
(Morris) These are hunted in the brushes and killed with 
paddy-mellun sticks. 1885 Mas. C. Praep Head Station 
31 widows -tiddled with paddymelon holes. 

addywha‘ck,-wack. ¢col/og. [f. Pappy sb.2] 

1. An Irishman. 

1811 Ler, Balatr. s.v. Whack, A paddywhuck; a stout 
brawney Irishman. 1846 Song in Slang Diet, (1873), I'm 
Paddy Whack from Ballyhack, Not long ago turn‘d soldier. 

b. Paddywhack almanac = Pappy 56.2 3. 

1886 NV. § QO. 7th Ser. J. 388, 477. 

2. A rage, passion, \emper. 

1899 R. Kieting Stadky a5 He'sa libellous old rip, au" he'll 
be in a ravin' paddy-wack. A 4 , 

3. dial. A severe thrashing (Zing. Dial. Diet.). 

4. The muddy duck: = Pappy 56,26. (U.S.) 

Pade, obs. form of Pap 34.1, toad, frog. 

+Padelion. Oés. (Corruption of F. pied (pid) 
de lion lion's foot.] The plant Lady’s Mantle. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcviii. 140 ‘Vhe latter wryters do call 
this herbe in..Latin Achimilla,..Pes leonts..in English 
Ladies mantell, .. Padelion. 161x Cotcr., Pied de Lion, 
Lions foot, Lions paw, Ladies mantle,. .Padelion. 

Padell, obs, form of Papper sé.1 

|Padella (pide'la). [It.pade//a flat pan, frying- 
pan, ete. :—L. patedia flat pan or dish: sce PATELLA.] 
A shallow metal or earthenware dish in which oil 
or fatty matter is burnt by means of a thick wick; 
nsed esp, in Italy for illuminations; also af/rié, 

[1858 Simmonus Dict. Trade, Padella (Italian), a small 
frying-pan; a kind of oven.] 188a Sactely 11 Nov. 6/a The 
ivy-covered nooks... were lighted with padella lamps, 

Pademelon, variant of PappYMELON. 

Paderero, obs. var. PEDRERO, piece of ordnance. 

Padesoy, obs. form of Papuasoy. 

Pa‘d-foot. dai. [f. Pan v.1(s6.1) + Foor s.] 

1. A dialectal equivalent of Foorpap, 

1847 Tom ‘I'repvtenovie Bairnsla Ann. 41 (E.D.D) 
Sitha, Bobhy’s catch’t a padfooit. ye J. S. Frercner 
When Chas. was King (1896) 209 Here 1 am, winged in this 
way by some vile padfoot. s 

2. One of the dialect names of the goblin called 
the BarcuEst. (Chiefly in Yorkshire.) 

1736 Drake Lboracunt 1. it, 58 The Padfoot of Poutfrete, 
oath the Barguest of York. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
PadJoot, A Ghost. 1865 Baainc-Goutp Werewolves viil. 
106 The Church-dog, bar-ghast, pad-foit, wash-hound, or by 
whatever name the animal supposed to haunt a churchyard 
is designated. 1883 Aleta eS & Huddersfield Gloss, 
Padfoot, ..destribed as being something like a large sheep, 
or dog; sometimes to have rattled a chain, and been 
aceystomed to accompany persous on their night walks, 
much as 1 dog might; keeping by their side, and making a 
soft noise with its feet—pad, pad, pad—~—whence its name. 
It had large eyes as big as ‘tea-plates’. 

Padgeant, -gion, obs. ff. Paczant. Pad- 
groom, -horse,etc.: seePaps.25. Pad-hook: 
see Pap sh,314, Padill, obs. f. PADDLE 56.3 

|| Padishah, padshah (padifi, pa-dfa). 
Forms: 6 padenshawe, 7 padasha, (potshaugh, 
-shaw), pad(i)schach, 7, 9 padischah, 8 pade- 
shah, -shau, 9 padichaw, padisha, 8- padishah, 
padshah. [a. Pers. sltoly padsiah, in poetry 
pad&, padishah (in Turkish padishaky :—Pahlavi 
pataxSa or palaysah :~OPers. *patixsayaetya, f. 
pati = Skr, pati master, lord, ruler + 5@4 king, 
Suan. (P. Horn Grendr, Neupers. Etymol.1 893-)] 
A Persian title, taken as equivalent to ‘Great King’ 
or ‘Emperor’; applied in Persia to the Shah, in 
Europe usually to the Sultan of Tarkey, in India 
(where often pronounced dddshah) to the Great 
Mogul,-and now by natives to the sovereign of 
Great Britain as Emperor of India; also extended 
by Orientals to other European monarchs, 

t61a £. J.C. Letters (ed. Danvers) 1.175 He acknowledges 
to Padenshawe or King iu Christendom but the Portugals 
King. 1613 Puncuas Pilgrimage (1614) 543 This Selim Pada- 
sha billed against his father Ekher, 1614 SEL0EN Titles 
ffon, 103 ‘The Grand Signior rather hath in later times ¥: 
the title of Padischah Musulmin i. Great King of the Musul- 
maus,.and they cull the Germau Emperor Urum Padisebab, 
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the French King Frank Padischah. 1634 Sia T. Heaneer 
Trav, 97 At the end sate the Potshangh or great King [the 
Shah alpen. 1665 /érd. (1677) a11 Here we met the 
Pot-shaw again. 1662 J, Davirs tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass, 
341 They | Persians] call their Kings Schack, Padschach, and 
Padischach, 1737 Phil. Trans, L, 180 The word Padishah, 
nr aulitedl destin, -intheold Persic tongue, denoting King. 
Boo full Advertiser 30 Aug. 4/2 Recognized by severat 
Ilindoos.. to be ‘Padshaw', Le, the King. 1823 Byaon 
Juan vi, xxxix, Whom, if they were at home in sweet Cir- 
cassia, They would prefer to Padisha or Pacha. 1896 
Peterson's ‘Mag. Jan. 47/1 ‘Vhe Padishah {Snitan] is sup- 
pased to speak no language hut Turkish or Arabic, 


Padle, paidle (pe'd'l), 5d. Sc. Also 6 paiddill, 
7 pedle. im Sc. form of Pappie s4,}; cf. Se. 
pronunciation of daddle, saddle (de'd’l, se-d’l).] 
A field or gnrden hoe; a scraper of this shape. 


21568 Anon. in Bannatyne ALS. 325/33 Ane pluche, ane 
paiddill, and ane palme corss. 1 Rapier Univ, Edinb. 


49 (MS.) Duties of the Bursars, ‘To make clean the stairs 
from dirt and dast with a pedie anda Besome. a 1800 O/d 
Scottish Song (Jam.), The gardener wi’ his paidle. 1814 
Fonars Poems 144 (E. D.D.) Spades an’ padles an’ a’. 1829 
Tuomsan Poems 109 (E. D. D.) A coal-rake an' a paidle. 
lJence Padle, paidle wv. Sc. frans., to hoe; to 
loosen (the gronnd), scrape or ‘harl’ with a hoe, 

1825 Jamieson, Yo Pardle, v.c.,tohoe. 1884 Sia A. Gaant 
Story Univ. Edin, 1.141 The bursars.. were also to ‘paidell’ 
the stairs and entrances to the schools [ef. 1644 above]. 
Mod. Sc. All the cottagers were employed paidling turnips, 

Padle, obs. form of PADDLE. 

Padlock (px‘dipk), 4. Formerly often as two 
words, pad Iock, or hyphened, pad-lock. [f. pad, 
ef uncertain meaning + Lock 54.2 

An obvious saggestion is that the first element is Pao s4,¢, 
basket, pannier, hamper. Bat there is no early evidence that 
a pad-lock was orig. used to fasten a pannier. Also, if fad. 


in Rogers’ Agric. § Prices, cited ander Pap sd.", occars in | 


the orig. documents, these are mach earlier than any in- 
stance ee found of pad, ped,‘ basket’, which is besides of 
rare and local occurrence.] 


A detachable or portable lock, designed to hang 
on the object fastened, having a pivoted or sliding 


how or shackle, which can be opened to pass | 


throngh a staple or ring, and then locked so as to 
engage 2 hasp, the links of a chain, ete. 

Dead padlock, a simple padlock having no spring. 

11453 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 111. 54/4 Padlock /;.) 
1478-9 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. 366 A Padtokke 
to the Church, 14d. 1g08in Kerry St. Lawrence's, Reading 
(1883) ag Payed for a padlok to the font, iij¢, 1562 J. Hev- 
woon J’rov. & Efigr. (1867) 170 Beware it breede not a pad. 
locke on thy heele. 1569 Noftingham Rec. IV. 134 A pad 
locke for the Coppy yatte. 1649 C. Watken “ist. /ndepend. 
u. 56 ‘The Zealots of the Commons were very angry at the 
Lords, and threatned to clap a Pad lock on the Dore of their 
House, 1663 Grrsien Counsel 6 Hung at the one end in 
&n iron ring, at the other end ina like ring, both united with 
astrong Padlock. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 159 In 
a Portmantle lockt with a Padlock. 1703 Moxon Aleck, 
£xere, 2a Tronk-Locks, Pad-Locks, etc. 1874 MiIcHLEe 
TuwaitE Afod, Par, Churches a1g These may fastened 
with staples and padlocks. 

4a 1658 Guanatt Chr. in Arm, Verse 14. 111. v. (1669) 
84/1 The light of a holy conversation hangs as it were a 
padlock on profane lips. *y4a Pore Dune. iv. 164 We hang 
one jingling padlock on the mind. 1841 Byron Werner 
iv. i, That Word will, I think, put a firm padlock on His 
further inquisition. 18.. Lowere. Capture Fugit. Slaves, 
Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips. 

Padlock (pe-dipk), v. [f. prec. sb.] srazs. 
To fasten with or secure by means of a padlock. 

1645 Mitton Colasé, Wks. (1851) 353 Let not..sach an 
Unmercifull.. yoke hee padlock upon the neck of any 
Christian. 17aa De For Plague (Rtldg.) 71 The Officers 
had Orders to Padlock up the Doors. 1828 Scotr fF. .¥, 
Perth vii, My mouth shall never he padlocked by any noble 
of them all, 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 455 The dock 
company..padlocked the doors, 

Hence Padlocked (px‘digkt) ppl. a. 

1760-72 H. Broorr Fool of Quad. (1809) III. 70 A little 
padlocked chest. 2856 Emrason £ug. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) 11.73 High stone fences and padlocked garden gates. 

Padmelon: see PADDYMELON. 

Pad-nag (px‘djneg), sd. [f. Pap s4.24Nac.] 
An ambling nag; an ehy-poing ad-horse, 

1654 WintzLocur Yrn/. Swed, Emd, re I]. a20 A sober 
s.well-paced ‘english padde nagge. 1684 Dr, W. Pore Old 
Man's Wisk ii.(Roxb. Ball. V1. 507), With a spacious plain, 
without hedge or stile, And an cay pad-nagg to ride onta 
mile. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1, Wks. 1799 11. 60 To buy 
a pad-nag for a lady, a 1845 Bannam Jagol. Leg. Ser. ut. 
y ine. As horse-litter, coach, and pad-nag, with 
its pillion..Defiled from the Strand. 1849 Macaviay fist. 
Eng. vii. I. 17a To procure an easy pad nag for his wife. 

Hence Paid-narg v. tn/r., to ride a pad-nag, ride 
at an easy pace, amble; also Pa:dna‘gging 7//.a. 

1748 Ricniaanson Clarissa (1811) III. xl. 235 Will it not.. 
give him pretence and excuse oftener than ever to ad-nag 
whither? 1836 Cor, Hawkea Diary (1893) I. 107 The reen 
sub, of some padnagging regiment had walked off wi my 
Portmanteau instead of his own, 

Padock(e, padok, obs. ff. Panpock sd.) 

| Padou fnwe [F. padouw (in same sense), 
formerly Padoue, i.e, Padna in Italy.] (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Padou,a sort of sitk ferret or 
tihbon. Hence in mod, Dicts. 
| Padouk (padauk), Also padowk, peduk. 
{Barmese native name.) A Burmese leguminons 
tree, Pierocarpus macrocarpus, yielding a kind of 
rosewood ; also the wood itself (pazdouk-wood). 
in Smimonps Dict. Trade. 1893 Slackw. Alag. Sept. 


' office of 
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84 Thick among the huge ‘padouks’ the gray-siemmed 

garjuns’ gleam. 1693 Westen, Gaz. 20 Apr. 3/3 Pedak is 
darker in colour than the other woods generally used. 1895 
Daily News 4 Jane 5/6 There is at least one thing which 
Cedric the Saxon never heard of—the Indian padonk wood 
of the fittings. 1900-1 Prain dan. Aeport Bot. Gard. Cal- 
ewtta, The true or Barma Padonk is the timber of J’fero- 
carpus macrocarpus, a species that occurs only in Barma, 
‘Andaman Padonk' or ‘ Redwood" is the timber of /*, dad 
dbergioides ..found only, in a wild state, in the Andamans, 

Pad-piece, -plate, -play: see Pap- 54.3 14. 

Padpipe: see Pap sé. 4. 

| Pade (padre). [It., Sp. Pg. padre:—L. 
Patre-m, acc, of pater father.] ‘Father’: 1 title 
applied in Italy, Spain, Portngal, and Spanish 
America, to the regular clergy; in India (from 
Portaguese), to a minister or priest of any Chris- 
tian Chnreh; and by natives (in speaking to Euro- 
peans) to native priests; hence, applied by English 
soldiers and sailors to 2 chaplain. 

1584 in Haklnyt's Voy. (1810) I]. 381 We found there 2 
Padres, the one an Englishinan, the other a Flemming. 
1698 Favea Ace. E, India & 1’, 8 A Chappel..the Raral 
Seat of one of their Black Padres. 1751 Afict. Narr. of 
Wager 7 A blind Subjection to the Padres, and a con- 
temptuons Abhorrence of Heretics, ¢ 1813 Mas. Suenwoon 


| 


al % Lady iv.as Now there was in the place where ] lay | 
i 


a Christian padre. 
minister. 1865 Livincstone Zuendesi ii, 47 The Goanese 
padre of Tette. .appointed a procession, 1898 Datly News 
7 Apr. 6/2 The ‘fighting padre‘ is by no means an unknown 
figure in British wars. 

attrid. 18.. Sir T. Lawrence Lade? (in Kew Maseum), 
Very fine quality Tea called Padre Oolong, prepared by the 
Chinese for their Priests, /éfd., Padra Tea, (1858 Sim- 
monos Dict. Trade Prod. az I'adra, a black tea.) 

Padrigon: see Purpnicoy, a variety cf plam. 


Padroadist (pidroji-dist), [£ Pg. fadro- 


ado patronage + -18T.] A Roman Catholic who | 


favours or supports the padroado or ecelesiastlcal 
patronage claiined by the King of Portugal in India. 

1890 Tadic? 10 May 739 Padrondists and Propagandists 
are regarded as two dislinct sects, [1896 did. 15 Feb. 258 
At peoent the 'Padroado‘ is a veritable incubus on the 
Catholic Church in India} 

|| Padrone (padréne). [Tt.: ef med.L. pa/ro, 
-Onent for cl. L. fatrénus Patronx.] An Italian 
term meaning, primarily, Patron, master; applied 
to ta, the Prime Minister of the Papal Curia 
(Cardinal Patron); b. the master of a trading- 
vessel in the Mediterranean; c. an Italian labour- 
contractor, an candela of street musicians, beg- 
ging children, ete. ; the proprietor of an inn in 
Italy. 

1670 G. H. Mist, Cardinals 1.10.79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom they call Zadrone,  /bid. 11. 1. 178 He exercis d the 
adrone. 1678 Davoren Limberham v.i, 1 shall 
never make yon amends for this kindness, my dear Padron. 
¢17sr Gray Let. to Walpole Nov., Wks. 1834 1. 546 As to 
my Eton Ode, Mr. Dodsley {the publisher] is padronc. 1804 
W. fevinc in mule Lett, (1864) I. v.86 Our padrone imme- 
diately displayed the Genoese flag, and hailed the vessel. 
1836 MaAarvat Alidsh. Easy xix, The crew consisted of the 
padrone, two men, and a boy. 1860 Once a IVeck 14 Joly 
ga/1 ‘They had not earned money enough in the day to 
Secure them a favourable reception from the padrone at night. 

Hence ¢Pa'dronanoy,} Pa‘dronage, | Pa‘dron- 
ship, the office of (Cardinal) Padrone, or First 
Minister in the Papal Conrt; Pa‘droniam, the 
system of bringing Italian children into a forei 
country to perform street music or beg for the 
profit of the padrone or taskmaster. 

Laie G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1.1. 154 He will fall out of 
the hands of the Papacy, as he fell ont of the Padronage. 
Jbid. im. 175 The declaration of a Cardinal Padrone..in the 
beginning of his Padronship. Jéid. 178 He shew'd himself 
diligeot enough in his office of Padronancy. /éfd. 206 The 
apply themselves immediately to the Pope, till they shall 
see the Cardinal a little more setled in his Padronancy, 1880 
Daily News 15 Apr. s/2 The King of the padroni,,was 
arrested under the ited States law against ‘ padronism * 
passed in 1874..which makes the bringing of such [Italian] 
children into the States a felony. 

ad-saddle, -saw, -tree, etc.: see Pap 34.3 

Padshah, another form of Paptsiau. 

+Pad-staff. O5s. = PADDLE-srarr. 

@ 1661 Furiea Worthies (1840) II. 203 With his pad-staff 
he did dig a square bole abont it, and so departed, 

Padstool: see Pap sd.) 4. 

Paduan (pediziin), 2. and sb. [f. Padua name 
of a city of northern Italy, in It. Padova, L. Pata- 
vium+-aN, Cf. PataviniTyY.]} : 

A. aaj, Of or pertaining to Padua. 
18or D. Stewaat Life & Writ, W. Robertson 152 An 

admixture of Paduan idioms _ ‘ 

B. sé. 1. A native or inhabitant of Padoa. 
1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. ete. 867/1 The taleats which these 
aduans possessed to engrave dies. 

2. One of the coins or medallions, in bronze and 
silver, forged in the 16th c. in imitation of ancient 
pieces, by two Padnen artists, Cavino and Bassiano. 

1769 Afise. in Ann, Be ele In 4 separate case are con- 
tained the Padnans and other counterfeit medals. [Nofe. 
A Paduan.. is a modern medal struck with all the marks 
and characters of antiquity.] 1842 Baanos Dict. Sez. etc. 

3. A kind of dance; the Pavan. ‘ 

1880 Grove's Dict. Afns. 11. 627/2 Padua gave its name to 
the ancient dance Paduan, or Pavan, 


Jéid. Glossary, Padre, a Christian | 


PHAN, 


4. A make of violin-strings. 

1884 H. R. Hawms Musical Mem, iii. 94 Paduana are 
strong [violin-strings], but ae eke false, 

Hence Pa‘duaniam, the dialectal characteristics 
of Pataviam or Padua, of which Livy was a native, 
Patavinity ; the use of patois, 

1g94 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Rey 24h, Pollio objected 
Padnanisme vnto Liuie. 

Padymelon, variant of PanpymzLon. 
Paduasoy (p‘dijisoi). Forms: a. 7-8 pou- 
deaoy, (7 poodesoy, 8 pudisway). 8. 7- padun- 
aoy; 8 paduasuay, (paddi-, pattissway), pada-, 
padesoy, 9 paduaoy. [Poudesoy ( poodesoy, pur 
disway) \s ¥. pou-de-soie (1667 Litiré), pout de 
soye, poul de sote (1389-94 in Godef. Comp/.), of 
anascertalned origin; in recent F. spelt pout-de-soie 
and Povxt-pe-solz, the latter also in 19th. 
English. The forms tn -stway, -suay represent the 
17-18th c. F. pronunciation of sore as soe, sone, 
soué; the rimes show this still in 1730 when the 
spelling wus paduasoy, Paduasoy is, in appearance, 
a combination of Padua, Eng, name of the Italian 
city+ F. sofe silk. (Padna has long had mann- 
factores of silk and other textiles, and a kind of 
narrow silk ribbon is thence named in F. padou, 
in 1642 Padoiie: Ondinot), Bat Fadua say could 
not well be of Eng. formation, since soy, soye, soie, 
was never in Eng. nse. Nor conld it originate in 
French, where ‘Padua silk’ would be sare de 'adoue, 
not Ladoue soie. The probability then is that 
paduasoy was an Eng. cormption of pos-de-soie 
or foudesoy, app. by association with Padua say, 
a kind of Say or serge, actaally from Padua, which 
had been known in England since 1633 or earlier : 

1633 Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) For five yenrdes 
of Padua saye for a peticote for my edie xxjs. viijd. 1676 
Lond. Gas, No, 1093/4 Stolen... A Padua Say Peticoat and 
Wastecoat, Cf. 1710 /5id. No. 4706 4 Paduay Serges, and 
other Stuffs] 

A strong corded or pros-grain silk fabric, mach 
worn in the 18th. by both sexes, of which PouLt- 
DE-SOIE is the modern representative. Also a//rib., 
and e//ift, a garment of this material. 

@, 1663 S. Foatary Ang. Jutercst & impr. aa In silk staffs, 
taffeties, pondesoyes, armoysins, clothes of gold and silver.. 
silk ribbands, and other such like silk staffs as are made at 
Tours. 1 Lond, Gaz. No. 2425/4 Also 3 Pieces of 
Checqner'd Silk,. .all Silk like a Poodesoy. 1694 Cuamara- 
Layee Pres. St. Eng. t. vii. 65 We yearly imported from 
France... Silks, Sattins, Taffeta’s, Stuffs, Armoysins, Pou- 
desoy's (so all edd. to 1710; then 1716-1748 Paduasoys} 
1704 Lond. Gas, No. 3992/3 Also East-India Goods.., con- 
sisting of. Pudisways, 1748-9 in J/rs. Delany's Life § Corr. 
I. x93 Princess Royal had white pondesoy, embroidered 
with gold, and a few colonrs intermixed, 1733-4 /és:, 428 
A pink plain pondesoy. (Ods. by 1750, but re-introduced 
from Fr. ¢ 1850 in the form Poutt-pe-solt q. v.] 

B. 1672 Acct. Earl of Shaftesbury's Wardrobe (Stanf.), A 
black velvet coat, padnasoy suit laced. 1704 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 3984/4 An Olive-colonr'd Gown and Petticoat strip‘d, 
lin'd with a maddy-colour'd Pattissway. 1747 Fiewoisc 
Love in Sev. Masques 1. ii, Two girls in ; Nasuay coats 
and breeches, 1927 Gav Seger. vs u. iv, A Piece of black 
Padesoy. 1730 Jenvns Art of Dancing v 66 Let him his 
active limbs display In camblet thin, or glossy paduasoy. 
1730 Swirt Nodbin & larry 47 Clad ina coat of paduasoy, 
A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay. 1741 Ricuaroson Pamela 
(1824) 1. 223 A fine laced silk waistcoat, of blue paduasoy. 
a 1845 Hoop Sranca's Dream iv, In vain the richest padusoy 
he bought. 2869 Mrs. Ouirnant George // (1879) Tl. 237 
The pale primrose-coloured paduasoy. 

Padyan, Padjean, ete., obs. Sc. ff. PAGEANT. 

Prean (pF an), 36. Also 6-7 pean. [a. L. Aran, 
a, Gr, na:dy a hymn or chant, properly (see below) 
one addressed to Apollo invoked under the name 
Pean (lady, Attic Maa, Epic Nome), origin- 
ally the Homeric name of the physician of the 
gods. The invocation being by the phrase ‘Id 
Tlaidy, Jo Pran (see }o), the song or hymn came 
itself to be called the Avan.] 

1, In reference to Greek Antig.: A hymn or chant 
of thanksgiving for deliverance originally addressed 
to Apollo or Artemis; esp.a song of triamph after 
viclory addressed to Apollo, also 2 war-song in 
advancing to battle addressed to Ares; hence any 
solemn song or chant. The fall phrase /o pean 
oceurs poetically as a sb. in same sense. ’ 

rg92 Lyy A/idas v. iii, Io paeans let us sing, To physicke's 
and to poesie's king. 1603 Hottann Piwtarch's Mor, 125% 
The Poets that composed the songs of victorie, named 
Paanes. c1611 Cuarman /éfad L 457 That day was..spent 
in ns \ Fens T 1 Sn ee Ei gabide (a7) J. 
60/2 The King.. himse' n the paran, w was 
sere to haomce: 1873 Svuoxps Grhk. Poets v. 118 The 
Paean, sang to Phoebus..was the proper accompaniment of 
the battle and the feast. 1878 Guapstone Prin, Homer 
xili, 1g1 The triumphal hymn of praise, or aan, 1s com- 
memorated in the ///ad, as already established in use. 

2. In modern use: A song of praise or thanks- 
giving; a shout or song of triumph, joy, or exal- 


tation. 4 
E, Gosvsnytt (¢is/e) The Prayse of all Women, cal 
hittin Pean] 1899 MARSTON Sco. Nie 
nan x 


ather Peans si lermaphrodite. Dz: 
Tuts rarer Peans oie Ji muirthtall Peans sO. 


PHAN. 


Rich. (11, wt. 78 Who would have sung Peans to his glory. 
1709 Pork £ss. Crit, 186 Hear, in all tongues consenting 
Pans ring! 1842 Texxyson vo Vorees 127, 1 sung the 
joyful Paan clear.. Waiting to strive a happy strife. nig 
La. Lytton Orval 198 ‘The paean of the people's Liberty 

attrib. 1839 Mas. Hemans Yostds of Platea ix, Where the 
pan strains were sung. ~~. 

Hence Pean 2, /razs., to sing ia or as a pean. 
So Pe‘anism [Gr. raavicp-és|, the chanting of 
the pean; Pe‘anize v. intr. [Gr. maavi(-av], to 
chant or sing the pzean. 

31820 T. Mircuent A ristoph. 1. 186 Notes of vict'ry *paan’d 
high! 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1. iv. 40 For the Victories 
-- lo Pan was sung to ae ; at least hence * Pzanismes.. 
bad their rise, 1702 C. Matitea Afagn. Chr. vu. vi. (1882) 
579 The Grecian cAcAev lov lov used in their Paeanisms, 
a38a7 W. Mitrora cited in Cent, Dict, Peanism. 1628 
Hoaaes TAucyd, (1822) 123 The Peloponneseans.. were 
*paeanizing as if they had already the victory. 

Pean, variant of Pon. 
dant, etc.: see Pepa-. Pedarchy: see Pepo-. 

Pederasty, ped- (pi'd-, pe'dérzesti). [ad.mod. 
L. pederastia, a, Gr. nadepaaria, f, nadepaoras, f. 
nais, mad- boy + épacr#s lover. In Fr. pédérastie.] 
Unaatural connexion with a hoy; sodomy. 

1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 293 He telleth of their 
Paderastie, that they buy Boyes at an hundred or two 
hundred duckats, and mew them vp for their filthie lust, 
r7gz Hone Ess, & Treat. (17977) 11. 382 Solon’s law forhid 
pederasty to slaves, 1788 Gianon Decl §& F. (1846) 1V. 233 
The same penalties were inflicted on the passive and active 
guile of paederasty, 1869 Rawtinson Anc. //ist. 529 lence the 
laws against infanticide, against adultery, against paderasty. 

So Pmderast [Gr. ra:depac7}s], + Pedera:stist, 


| 


372 


their “paedometric apparatus, 18§7 Mayne Exfos. Lex, 
Pedonosologia, term for a description or consideration of 
the diseases of children; *pedonosology, 1883 W. Lear in 
frat. Philol. No. 24. 286 Prof. Geddes quotes as a similar 

*Paedonymic ' the expression ‘Althaea Meleagris’. /did, 
287 Whether or no the custom of *Paedonymy has left any 
other trace. .must be left to anthropologists to decide. 

Pedobaptism (pidohzptiz’m). Also pedo-. 
[f. Papo- + Baptism; cf. mod.L. pedobaptisnius 
(16the.), F. pédobaptisme (17th c.).] The baptism 
of children; infant baptism. 

r6go Br. Hatt “pisc. 1. § 10 Where is there expresse 
charge for the Lord's day? Where for prdobaptism? 1652 
Cartwricnt Cert, Relig. 1. 38 The administration of Pedo. 
baptisme. 1755 Jounson, Pedobaptism. 31872 West. Rev. 
Tae 8r Persons who denied that pedobaptism is to be 
found in the New Testament... were allowed to rot..in gaols. 


Pedobaptist (pidobeptist), Also pedo-. 


Pepin ozic, Pec | [f. Pano-+ Baptist, after prec.}] One who prac- 


tises, adheres to, or advocates infant baptism. 

3165: Baxtea Jaf, Bapt. 173 He might have called ns Anti- 
pzdobaptists, as being against Infant-Buptism. 1755 Jon. 
son, Pedobaptist, one that holds or practises infant baptism. 
1773 in Urwick Nonconf. Worcester (1897) 215 Y* Paedo- 
baptist Congregation is of late years much reduced. 1891 
FLW. Newnan Card. Newsman 62 The only part which I took 
was, to support Union with Pzedo-Baptists, not to divide. 

Pedomancy, erron. form of PEDOMANCY. 


Pedonom (p7‘dongm). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. 


| wadovdpos,) A magistrate who superintended the | 


a sodomite; Pesderastio a, [Gr. madepacrixéds], | 


pertaining to or practising sodomy; hence Peder- 
awatically adv. 

1730-6 Battey (folio), *Pederast.., a Sodomite,a huggerer, 
1738 Waaaurron Div. Legat. 1. 171 As the detestable 
Paederasts of after Ages scandalized the godlike Socrates. 
[1g93 G. Harvey Mew Letter Wks. (Grosart) I. 290 That 

enned .. another [Apology] of Pederastice, a kinde of har- 
jatry, not to he recited.] rzoq Swirt 7. 7xé Pref., There is 
first the *pzederastic schoo] with French and Italian masters, 
1864 tr. Gaspar's Hand-bk, forensic Med. 111. 333 note, 
Dohrn..has observed this appearance in his old paderastic 
hospitallers. /3fd, 332 A boy alleged to have been abused 
*paderastically. 1684 T. Gonaarp Plato's Demon 29 ‘The 
little respect which he had for that Sex, and great love for 
the other, which made him so great a * Paederastist. 

Pedeutics (prdi-tiks); rarelysing pedeutic, 
Also paid-. [f. Gr. aadevrisds of or for teaching, 
% madevriny (sc. réxvn) education: sce -ics,] The 
science or art of education. 

3864 Weastea, Paldentics, 1885 Life of Sir R. Christison 
1.28 Was it an error or not in the padeutics of those times? 
1885 Sat, Rev. 3 Oct. 4599/1 We could wish such ugly barbar- 
isms or neclogisms as .. ‘paideutics* and the like had been 
eschewed. 1099 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 253 The one sub- 
stantial contribution ,.made to the paideutic of the game. 

Pedo-, pedo- (pido), occas. paido- (paid), 
before a vowel peed-, ped-, combining form of 
Gr. mais, mad- boy, child, an element in several 
words, scientific aad technical, of which the more 
important will be found in their alphabetical placcs. 

Pedarchy (pidaiki) [Gr. -apxia, dpxy rule], 
rule or government by a child or children, Pesdi- 
atric (pidije'trik) a. [see Jatric], having to do 
with the treatment of the diseases of children; so 
Pediatrios sb. 1, the treatment of children’s 
diseases. Peedo‘cracy, paid- [see -cracy], govera- 
meat by children. Predoganesis (pidodze'n/sis) 
Zool, ie Genesis], production of offspring by an 


education of youths, 

21891 Gaore Eth. Frage. vi. (1876) 224 Under the super. 
intendence of the Padonom. 

Pedotribe (pidotraib), Also pedo-. Gr. 
Antig. [ad. Gr. rosdorp:8ys.] One who taught 
wrestling and other exercises; a gymnastic master, 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Roy 29 b, Gymnasts, pedotribes, 


' athletes. 1656 Biount Glssagr., Pedotribe. a 1822 SUELLEY 


Ess. & Lett. (1852) 1.256 Herodicus being pedotribe. united 
the gymnastic with the medical art, 

Pedotrophy (pidgtréf). [ad. Gr. maidorpo- 
gia.] The rearing of children, So Pedotrophic 
(pidotre’fik) @., relating to the rearing of children; 
Predo‘trophist, one skilled in rearing children. 

1857 Mayne Lafes. Lex, Paedotrophia, old term ,, pedo 
trophy. 1890 J. S. Buincs Nat. Afed, Diet. WN. 271 
Padotrophy..The hygiene of the rearing of children. 1889 

. Sutty in Harper's Mag. June 102/2, Padotrophic 

artnership, the term by anh the new Socialism designated 
& particular and relatively permanent variety of sexual 
attachment. /éid.108/2 They could. .pronounce the plaintiff 
a properly qualified padotrophist. 

aen, -ene, var. PAYEN Ods,, pagan. Paene, 
obs. f. PanE sd. Peenitence, obs. f. PENITENCE. 


|| Penula (prnizla). [L.] In Roman Antig. 


. Asleeveless cloak having an opening for the head 


only, and covering the whole body. Hence, An 
ecclesiastlcal garment of the same kind, an early 


form of the chasuble. 
(sazo-r Pife Roll 55 Hen. UI m.1¢, Pro. .xxxiii penulis 
de Lindeseye Ermyne & Coruelyne.)} 


| 1753 Cuamares Cyed, Subp» Penula,among the Romans, 
a Aha e 


nce against cold and rain. 1868 
. xii, We have abundant evidence in 
Roman literature of the uses to which the Panule served, 
and of its gradual exaltation from a garb of slaves or of 
peasants to one which even emperors might wear in travelling, 
and whicb was expressly prescribed in the fifth century of 


garment fit fora de 
Maarniorr Vest. Chr. 


' our era as the dress of senators. 


. a first, second, thir 


animal in an immature or larval condition, ns in | 


certain amphibians, fishes, and insects; so Peedo- 
genatic a., pertaining to or characterized by 
pedogenesis, Peedo logy, paid- [see -Locy], the 
study of the nature of children; so Paedolo‘gical, 
pertaining to pxdology; Peodologist, Pedolo- 
gistionl a., Peedologi-stically adv. (see quot.). 
Pedo'mater, an instrument for measuring the 
weight and length ofa child; hence Pedometric a. 
Peedonosology (-nosp15dzi) [Gr. védeos disease: 
see -L00Y], the study of the diseases of children. 
Pedonymio (pidonrmik) [after patronymic], a 
name given to a person from that of his or her child; 
so Pmdo‘nymy, the giviag of such a name. 

1830 Hist, Eur. in Ann. Reg. 2145/2 The government was 
called the *paedarchy (or the regime of liideag 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex.,* Pediatric. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1065 Professor 
Johann Bokai, the well-known pediatric physician, 1896 
(title of a New York periodical), * Pediatrics. 3647 J. Noves 
Temple Measured 34 Some are .. unseasonable, ignorant, 
youthful. This is a *Pedocracy as well as a Democracy. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 507 *Pzedogenesis 
or the Pipguction of ova by the immature animal is rare, 
and in Insecta always parthenogenetic. 1895 Camdr. Nat, 
Hist, V. 142, 1889 Atheneum 13 Apr. 4713/1 A partheno- 
genetic and *peedogenetic generation occurs ia the life-cycle 


Peon (pi-gn). Prosody. Also 7-8 pean. [a. L, 
pxon, ad. Gr, waidy; see Puan.] <A metrical foot 
of four syllables, one long and three short, named, 
according to the porn of the Jong syllahle, 

, or fourth pzcon. 

1603 Hotrann Plutarch Explan. Words, P2on or Peon, 
the name of Apollo, and of a metricall foot in verse, of 
which Paans are composed. 1699 Benttey Phal, 459 The 
Poet was constrain'd of mere necessity to itse a Pazon instead 
of a Dactyl. 2727-41 Cuamatas Cycl., Pacan or Pacon,, 
so called, as commonly snpposed, tec appropriated to 
the hymn Pan; though Quiatilian derives the name from 
its inventor Pzon, a physician. 3867 R. C. Jean Sophocles’ 
Elecira (1870) 12/2 
the first place. 7 4 

Peonic (pip‘nik), 2. (s6.) [ad. L. pawdnic-zs, 
ad, Gr. razwmnds of or belonging to a pon.] Of 
or pertaining to a pcon or pons; composed of 
od having the pedal ratio (2: 3) of the pzcon, 

. as sb, A pronic verse or foot. 

3830 J. Seacea tr. Hermann's Metres wu xi. 104 The 
ancient Greeks themselves appear not to have completely 
distinguished between Cretic and paonic numbers... Paro- 
nics catalectic on two syllables, and having an jambic ana. 
crusis, nre rarely met with. 1879 J. W. Winte tr. Schmidt's 
Rhythmic Class, Lang. § 21.66 Paeonics and bacchii. /éfd. 
§ 22.69 Paeonic sentences are rare in Aeschylus. — 

Peeonin (pionin). Chem. [f. L. peonia, Proxy 
(in reference to colour) + -IN.] = CoRALLIN, 

1866 in Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 324. 1878 Ir. Ziewssen’s 
Cyel. Med. XVI1. 520 The same holds good as regards 


_ Corallin or ponin, a red colour composed of resolic acid. 


[ef the blood-worm]. 1900 Speaker 5 May 131/2 Miss Vernon | 


of the *Paidological Bureau. 1894 Educ. News (U.S.)14 Apr. 
233 A" paidologist is one who studies boys. *Paidologistical 
pertains to “paidology, and “Pardologistically is the adverb 
that refers to the acts of a paidologist while he is treating of 
paidology paidologistically. 1853 Duncitson Afed, Lex., 

Pedometer, baromacrometer, 1889 ¥rni. Educ. 1 Feb, 
75/2 The terrors of a cast-iron Code and Inspectors with 


Peony, var. Prony. Paeyn, var. PayEN Oés., 
pagan. Paffle, var. PorrLe Sc., a small holding, 

|| Pagador. Obs. [Sp. pagador:—med.L. paca- 
for-em payer.} A pay-master. 

asot Garrard’: Art Warre 338 The Treasurers and Paga. 
dores Colateraly. 1596 Spenser State fre?, Wks. (Globe) 
657/2 This is the manner of the Spanyardes captaynes, whoe 
.scorneth the name as base to be counted ‘: 


he antistrophic verse has a pacon..in | 


PAGANICALLY. 


Pe x604 Dicces 4 Parad. 1. 46 The Captaines are 
ome..the Pagadores or Pay-Masters of their Bandes. 

Pagan (pé''gan), s6.anda. Forms: 4 paygane, 
5 Pagayne, 5~6 pagane, 5~ pagan. [ad.L. pagin- 
us, orig. ‘ villager, rustic’; in Christian L. (Tertnl- 
lian, Augustine) ‘heathen’ as opposed to Christian 
or Jewish; indicating the fact that the ancient 
idolatry lingered on in the rural villages and 
hamlets after Christianity had been generally ac- 
cepted in the towns and cities of the Roman 
Empire: see Trench Study of Words 102; and 
cf. Orosins 1 Preef. ‘ Ex locorum agrestium compitis 
et pagis pagani vocantur.’ Cf. PayEy.] 

A. sb, J. One of a nation or community 
which does not hold the true religion, or does not 
worship the true God; a heathen. (+In earlier 
use practically = non-Christlan, and so including 
Mohammedans and, sometimes, Jews.) 

e3375 Se. Leg. Saints viii. (PAtlepus) 6 Payganis, bat war 
dwelland pare. 1438-0 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1]. 281 The 
goddes, that_paganes do worshippe, were men some tyme. 
1456 Str G. Have Law Ares (S. T. S.) 8 The hard hertis, 
and untrewe treuth of the pagans. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 
ty. i. 95 Streaming the Ensigne of the Christian Crosse, 
Against black Pagans, Turkes, and Saracens, 1596 — Merch. 
ue 1. hi, ge qe "3 beautifull Pa: e a sweete 

ew. 1927 De For Syst. Magic 1. iii, (1840 "be emperor 
Jalian..was perverted from Christianity, and confirmed 1 
pagan, by Maximus a Magician. 1805 Soutuey AMefr. 7., 
Vag. Dragon |. i, Pithyrian was a Pagan, An easy-hearted 
man, And Pagan sure he thought to end As Pagan he 
began. 12846 Waicut £ss. Aid. Ages 1. iii. 99 The later 
Saxons, after the crusade, used the word ‘Saracen’ in the 
sense of ‘pagan’, and..applied it to the pagans of the nerth, 

2. fig. or allusively. A person of heathenish 
character or habits, or one who holds a position 
analogous to that of a heathen in relation to a 
Christian society. 

184r Emerson Lect., Alan Reformer Wks, (Bohn) 11, og 
Love would pnt a new face on this weary old world in whic 
we dwelt as pagans and enemies too long. 1877 Brack Green 
Past, xv. (1878) 122 ‘ But what are his politics?’ said Lady 
sari to this political pagan. 1879 — Afacleod of D. xv, 
‘That bloodless old Pagan, her father. 

+b. sgec. A paramour, prostitute. Ods. 

1897 Suaks. 2 //en. JV, 11. ii. 168 What Powe may that be? 
1632 Massincra City Sfadam i. i, In all these places I 
have had my several pagans billeted For my own tooth. 

3. Comb., as pagan-like adj, A 

1608 H. Craruam Errour Left Hand 34 The formes of 
them be Pagan-like. 1668 H. Moat Div. Dial. wv. xxxv. 
(1713) 387 A wicked Aposlacy into Pagan-like Superstitions. 

B. adj, 1, Not belonging to a nation or 
community that acknowledges the true God; 
worshipping idols; heathen. 

1686 C'tess Pemanoxe Ps, xiv. i, Thy hand the Pagan 
foe Rooting hence,., Leavelesse made that braunch to growe. 
3634 Sin T. HeauEat Trav. 200 The women here (Sumatra) 
{not differing from all other parts of the Pagan World) 
are much vnchast. 1765 Brackstone Comm. I. 93 The 
antient and christian mhabitants..retired to those natural 
intrenchments, for protection from their pagan visitants, 
1865 M. Aanotp ss. Crit. vi. 201 The ideal, cheerful, 
sensuous, pagan life. 1894 J.T. Fowren Adamnan Introd. 
39 The first Christian architecture was ...a continuation of 
the pagan work. . 

2. jig. Of heathen character, heathenish. 

tsso W. Lynne Carton's Cron.279 To the pagane Papistes, 
arrogant Angee ooore ybertines, 1606 CHAPMAN 
Monsieur D'Olive Plays 1873 1. 215 Said t'was a pagan 
plant, a prophane weede And a most siaful smoke [i.¢. 
tobacco]. «1704 T. Baown Sat. Afarriage Wks, 1730 1. 58 
This pagan confinement. . Suits no order, nor age, nor degree. 

+ Pagana‘lian, a. Obs. rare—°, [t. L. Pagan- 
alia neut. pl. (see below) + -an.] Belonging to 
the Paganalia or anaual festival celebrated in each 
pagus or rural district of ancient Italy. So 
+ Pa‘ganals sé, 4/. (anglicization of Paganalia). 

1656 Bioust Glossogr., Paganaiian,..of or belonging to 
Wakes or Plough-mens Feasts, ay Holy daies, and 
the like. 1698 Pruttips (s.v. Paganical), Paganals ¢, Wakes, 
Country-Holidayes, Ploughmens Feasts. 

Pagandom (pé'gindam). [f. PAGAN + -pos. 
The realm or domain of He ewe the pagan worl 
(as opp. to Christendom); heathendom. 

31953 Fraser's Mag. XLVIIL. 295 It regarded Pagandom 
as its common foe. 2868 J. A. Wyte Road to Rome xvii. 
213 The one supreme deity of Pagandom, 1886 A. T. 
Pierson Crisis Missions 194 Joining the ceatres of Christen- 
doin and Pagandom, 

+Pagarnic, a. Obs. [ad.L. paganic-us, f. 
pagan-us PAGAN: sce -1c.] Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of pagans; pagan. 

1676 Marve Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 1V, 145 Churches, 


| that with paganick rites they dedicated to Saint Mary. — 


is souldiours ) by the Jews Judaically, but 


H. Moar Paralip, Prophet. xxxii.293 It is indeed a Paganick 
Oracle. 12773 J. Ross #ratricide in, 11 (MS.) All The 
hlack paganaic Worship of the East. 


+ Paga‘nical, ¢. Ods. [Sce -1caL.] = prec. 

3573 L. Liova Marrow of Hist, (1653) 149 Paganical rites 
and fend foolish observations, 1678 Cunwoatn /utell, Syst. 
1. iii. 138 (They) are not so much to be accompted atheists, 
as Spurious, paganical, and idotatrous theists. 

Hence +Paga‘nically adv, ea 

1664 H. Mone Antid. /dolatry ix. = Whereby it is depre- 
bended to be still more coursly and Paganically Idolatrous. 
1678 Cunwoatu /ntell, Syst. 1. iv. 279 The one and only 
God (saith Clemens) is worshipped by the Greeks Paganically, 

te Us newly and Spiritually. 
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PAGANISH. 


Paganish (p'ginif), «. [f£ Pacay + -1sn}.] 

41. Of or belonging to pagans; pagan, Ods. 

1583 Haves Warr, Gilbert's Voy. in Ilakluyfs Voy. 
(1809-12) 111.192 Those Paganish regions. 1599 Hroughton's 
Lett. xii.40 That sence which in Paganish writers is. .vsuall. 
1641 Ve, Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 204 Paganish and 
Idotolatricall rites, 1718 Br, Ilurciisson MWrtcheraft 167 
Paganish and Popish Superstitions, 

2. Resembling or befitting a pagan; of pagan 
ehatacter or quality; heathcnish. 

3613 Be. Watt Seri, Rev. xxi. 3, 4 Wks. gE zo Not 
to hape for it, ix paganish and brutish. 1676 R. Dixon Two 
Testaments 208 To use Rites is comely,..but to multiply 
them..is Jewish and Paganish, 2795 W. Mason CA. aa. 
238 He would not suffer verse to be. sung as verse.. because 
it was gay and paganixh, 1891 Brack Daughter //eth (1876) 
24 Variations, which he regarded as impudent and paganish, 

Hence Pa'ganishly adv. 

1Bas Scott Betrothed xiii, Mahound (so paganishly was 
the horse named) answered hy plunging. 

Paganism (pé‘giniz'm). [nd. eccles. L. pa- 
ginesim-ws (Augustine), f. pagdn-ns PAGAN: see 
-su. Cf. F. pagantsme (1611 in Cotgr.).] 

1, The religious belief and practices of pagans ; 
the condition of being a pagan; heathenism. 

1433 Lyos. S¢. Edorund u. 417 That goddis ereatonre.. 
Sholde in helle eternal peyne endure Thoruh mysbeleue for 
paganysme rage. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's fust, W. xix. 
(1634) 729 They goe about a wittie thing, to make one 
es of Christianitie, Jewishnesse, and Paganisme, as it 
were of patches sowed together. 1602 Warner Al, Eng, 
tx. li, (1612) 230 Peruse all Lawes, even Paganizme, 1782 
Ginpos Deck & Fi xxi. (1846) I]. 248 The divisions of 
Christianity suspended the ruin of Paganism. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Ariass 1. iii. (1876) 80 The Book of Genesis con- 
tains a record of the dispensation of Natural Religion, or 
Paganism, as well as of the Patriarchal, 

tb. The Pagan world; pagandom, heathendom. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Rom, Cp Ra: t, xxvii. 123 ‘The revenge 
of those outrages, which from time to time all Paganisme 
had received from the Emperours of Greece. ¢ 1650 Lon 
Lellianis 18 The great destruction made of his people by 
you, and in all Paganisme. 

2. fig. ot allusively, Pagan character or quality; 
the moral condition of pagans, 

1874 Fercusson in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 765 Views opposed 
to the Paganism of St. Paul's or to the attempt to medi- 
wevalize it. 1876 jj Parker Paracé, 1. xix. 356 The paganism 
of his logic should not be taken for nore than it is worth. 

b. A pagan or heathenish feature. rare. 

1883 Athenzum 15 Dec. 789/ Their crowning features are 
ee paganisms, quite out of keeping with the designs they 

leface. 

Paganity (paigeniti). Now rave or Olls. [ad. 
late L, paginitas (Cod. Theod. 438), f. pagdn-us 
Pagan: cl. Christianity, Cf. OF. parenetd.| The 
condition or quality of beiag pagan; paganism. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasn. Par. Alark Pref. 5 Rome, which 
coulde not forzet her old paganitie. 1678 Cunwortn /ntell. 
Syst. 1. iv. 561 Vhere is something of imperfection .. some- 
thing of paganity likewise necessarily consequent thereupon, 
1837 Cantvie Let. fo Sterling 25 Dec., What Christianity 
is to ns and what Paganity is, nnd all manner of other 
anities. 1866 J.B. Rose Lcd, § Georg. Ming. 142 Britain in 
primitive paganity is not ‘almost divided from the world '. 

aganize (pé"giniz), v. [a. F. pagantse-r 
(1551 in )latz.-Darm.) or med.L. pagdnisare: sce 
PAGAN and -12E.] 

l. trans. To make pagan; to give a pagan 
charactet or form to. 

1615 Bratnwait Strappado (1878) gt A Christian Pagan. 
is'd with name of Punke. 1678 Cuowortn /nfed/, Syst. 
iv. § 36, 623 Christianity ..was thereby itself Pa ‘anized and 
Idolatrized. 18x2-29 Cocempce in Lit, Kes, (1838) 111. 126 
Even as early as the third century the Church bad begun to 
Paganize Christianity. 

2. intr. To become pagan; to act as a pagan; 
lo assume a pagan character. Also fo paganize it. 

1640 Cittmean tr, Ferrand ’s Love Melancholy 176 They 
Paganize it tathcirown damnation. 2641 Mttton Anfmady. 
(8su) 206 This was that which made the old Christians 

aganize, 1875 Mrs. Cuartes in Sunday Mag. May 512 
When Christendum begins to speak of her golden age as in 
the past, she paganises, 

Hence: Pa‘ganized f//.a., Pa‘ganizing 7d/. sb. 
and pf/.a.; also Pa:ganiza‘tion, the action of 
paganizing or fact of being paganized ; Pa‘ganizer, 
one who paganizes, 

41863 Drarer /nteti, Devel, Europe x. (1865) 228 The 

Peeuoiration of religion was in no small degree assisted by 
the inflttence of the females of the Court of Constantinople. 
1898 I". 1. Antrorus tr. Pastor's dist, Popes V. 9 Whether 
+the pavanisation of all the relations of life [was] so uni- 
yersal ns has been maintained. 173a WATERLANO Chr, Vind, 
Charger, *Paganized Christianity. 1873 Mortev Rousseau 
1. 194 ‘The paganized catholicism of the renaissance, 1747-41 
CitamBres Cyct., Ethnophrones,..q.d. *paganizers, or per- 
Sons, whose thoughts, or sentiments were still heathen or 

entile. 165 Gare Vagastrom, 110 To take heed of.. 

judaizing, *Paganizing, of idolatry, atheism, superstition. 
855 Mitman Lat. CAr. tt. ii. (1864) 1, 328 Christianity 
Made some steps toward the old religion by the splendour of 
its Cere;nonial, and the incipient paganising, not of its creed, 

t of its popular belief. 2631 R. H. Arvraignm. Whole 
Creatures, § 1.96 Called abusively by Pagansaad Heathens, 
and *Paganizing Christians, the Goods of Fortune. 18a6 
G.S, Fasrr Diffie. Nomanism (1853) 347 The Bible knows 
nothing of those paganising distinctions between re/ative 
. wpand positive worship. 
ly (pé''ganli), adv. [f. PAGAN a. + -L¥2,] 
in manner ot degree; like a an. 
iH. More Jinmort. Soul t. xiv. (1662) 53 This..1 am 
POL, WII. 
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nat so paganly superstitious as to believe one syllable of. 
1835 in Southey Comtmz,-p/ Bk. VV. 581 The Irish Papists 
are paganly superstitions. 

Paga:no-chri'stian, a. and sb. [f. pagano-, 
comb. form of L. pagdnus PAoAN + Christian, | 
a. adj, Christian in a pagan way, or with an 
admixture of paganism. b. sé. A Christian cor- 
rupted hy paganism. So Pagano-chri‘atianism ; 
Pagano-chri'stianize v. 

2667 J. Cornet Disc. Relig. Eng. 17 Thnt new kind of 
Paganism, or Pagano-Christianism. 1668 If. More Div. 
Dial. ww. xxi. (1713) 341 The Pagano-christian Tyranny of 
the Pope. 1680 — Afocal. Apoc. ii. 23 ‘hese People.» 
shall nt the end..get the Nations under them, that is, the 
Paganochristians, 1681 -— £26, Dan, ii. 38 ‘The Empire 
-. was beginning to Pagano-Christianize and grow Idola- 
trous ngain, 1685 — Paralip. Prophet. xxvi. 229 The 
Pagano-christianizing Caesars or Emperours, 

Paganry (pé'ginri). [f. Pacan sé, +-Ryv; ef. 
popery.) YVagan condition or practice; heathenry. 

es nel heay Anat, Adus, 1. (1879) 144 Jt is all one, as if 
they had said, bawdrie, hethenrie, paganrie. 1866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ozid's Fasti Notes 259 The memory of this paganry 
did not disappear when all traces of lake and solar rites hnd 
passed away. 

+Pagany. Os. [Refashioning of Pareny, 
after pagan. Cf. Tuscany.) = PAGANDOM. 

1533 Lo. Bernens //won Will, 197 He slew Sorbryn, the 
moost valyant knyght in all pagany. 1594 Carnw 7asso 
(1881) 11 Where midst vnnumbred troopes of Paganie..few 
of his Countrey are. 

Page (p2dz), 54.1 Also 5 payge, 6 Sc. pege. 
[a. OF. page = It. pageto, med.L. pagius (¢ 1300, 
DuCange): cf. Sp. page, Pg. pagem in same sense. 

The origin of the Romanic word is unsettled. Diez con- 
jectured for It. pageto derivation from Gr, maidiov boy, 
which is very doubtful; Littré suggests that med.L. pagins 
is from pdgus the country, a country district, comparing 
Pr. pages villain, rustic :-L. pageusts, and cites the state- 
ment of Fauchet (1601), that down to the time of Charles VI 
and VII, 1380-1461, page in Fr. seems to have been applied 
solely to de wiles personnes.) 

I. +1. A boy, youth, lad. Os. 

1300 Cursor Al. 7499 Quat bot to lese pi lijf, lene page. 
fbid, 10295 War pages nan for hirdes sett, Bot stalworth 
men pair bestes gett. 1375 Barnour Bruce t. 289 Ile had 
A Sone, A litill Knave, Pat wes Pan bota liuill page. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Reeve's 7. 52 A child pat was of half yeer age In 
Cradel it lay and was a propre page. ¢1440 ork Alys, 
xviii. ror Pat yonge page [the infant Jesus] liffe pou mon 
for-gange, But yf pou fast flee fro his foo. 58a Stany- 
HuasT seanets ut. (Atb.) 46 My father vawelthy mee sent, 
then a prittye page, hither. 

+2. A male person of the ‘lower orders’, or 
of low condition or manners: a term of contempt 


and sometimes of opprobrinm; cf. KNAvVE 2, 3. Ods. 
13.. A. Adis. 6461 So wex yalow is heore visages, In the 
world no buth so fanle pages! ¢1386 Cuaucer /rankd. 
Prot, 20 We hath leuere talken with a page Than to comune 
with any gentil wight There he myghte lerne gentiilesse 
aright. “¢1430 J/yaas ing. 62 We [Satan] wolde haue 
peerid with god of blis; Now is he in helle moost loopeli 
page. ¢1440 bork Alyst. xxix. 381 Sirs, we muste pre- 
age [Jesus] to ser Pilate, 1g08 Dussar ‘na 


sente pis Ai Dunst 
Alariit Wemen 313 That page was neuer of sic price for to | 


presume anys Wnto my persone to be peir. 4 1529 SKELTON 
Dk, Albany 416 A pee to play the page It is a rechelesse 
rage, And a lunatyke onerage. 

3. A boy or lad employed as a servant or at- 
tendant; hence, a male servant of the lowest grade 
in his line of service, corresponding to an apprentice 
in teade ; one whose part it is to assist aad learn 
from an upper or more experienced servant or 
officer. a. Formerly in the most wide and general 
use; also with special qualifications, as page of the 
kitchen, scullery (= scullion), stable (= stable- 
boy), etc. Ods. in general use; but b. Still ee 
in Kast Anglia to a shepherd’s attendant, whether 
boy, lad, or man, (Cf. modem uses of éey, as in 
cabin-boy, cow-boy, post-boy, stable-boy, etc.) 

ai3a7 Pol. Songs (Camden) 23 Palefreiours ant pages. 
13.. Guy Warw.(A,) st. 283 Wip him he hadde ber n page 
ee serued him in pat hermitage. 14.. Afetr. Voc. in 

Vr,-Wilcker623/2 A payge of the keschyn. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 377/1 Page of a stabylle, egnarius. 14... Customs of 
Matton in Surtees AT isc, (1888) 61 Pai schall haffe in p* sayd 
mylnes two mylners and j | pase. 1470-85 Kechyn page [see 
Kitcuen 6, ga). 1530 Pauscr. 250/2 Page a servaunt, 
page. Yarsso Freiris of Berwik 447 in Dunbar's Poems 
(1893) 300, 1 haif ane pege .. will .. bring to me sic thing 
as T will haif. tzo7 Cuamacrtavne Si. Gt. Brit. 539 (The 

ateens Officers and Servants) Scullery .. Yeoman .. Joint 
Grooms... Page..Servant.. Child. i" ‘ 

b. 1819 Rainairp fc. (1849) 297 (Eng. Dial, Dict.). 
a@1Bas Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Page, the la attending ona 
shepherd, 1847-78 Hat.uwrtr, Page, the common and 
almost onlyname ofa shepherd's servant, whether boy or man, 
. Extensively used through Suffolk, and probably further, 

4. Chivalry. A boy or lad in training for knight- 
hood, and attached to the personal service of a 
knight, whom he followed on foot, being not yet 
advanced to the rank of squire, Cf. foot-page 
(Foor sb.), Footway 3. Now only f/ist. Hence 
+b. A foot-soldier. +e. A camp-servant. Obs. 

13.. K. Adis. 6o2a Fyve hundrod thousand Knyghtis to 
armes, so Y fynde, Withowte pages and skoyers. ¢1440 
Generydes ee With hir went ij squyers and noo mo, Save 
ij pages to kepe ther horses also. [1847 JAMES f. Marston 
Tel vil, If we place you as page to any one else, it must 
solely be with a view to your military promotion hereafter. 


PAGE. 


1858 Trenen Synon, NV. 7. viii. (1876) 30 Like that of the 
squire or page of the Middle Ages.] 

b, e. ¢1330 R. Baunse Chron. ‘ol 163 A hundreth 
knyghtes mo..& four hundreth to bote, aquieres of gode 
ary, & fiue hundreth o fote, to whilk I salle pay..Kn yght, 
squier & pages, be termes of two 3ere. ¢ 1440 Proigg: ary. 
337/% Page, fageta, pedissequus, pedes. 1480 CAXTON Chron. 
Lug. vu. (1§20) 120/% Whyle this doynge lasted the englysshe 
pages toke the pylfre of the Scottes. 1563 Gotoinc Cesar 
(1565) 60 Learning by the flyght of opre horsemen and pages 
|cafonnen) in what case the matter stood. 1632 SHexwoop, 
A souldiers page, goujat. 

5. A youth employed as the personal attendant of 
a person of rank. (In earlier times often himself 
of gentle birth, and placed in this position in order 
to be trained in the usages of good soclety.) 

c1g60 J. Russert BL. Nurture 1123 Veff he be a. .page,.. 
receve hym asn..grome goodly infere. 1585 1°. Wasnincron 
tr, Nicholay's Voy. 1. xviii. §1 A place for yong children, 
which are pages. 1590 SHaks. ions & Jul. ur. i. gz. 
1606 Citapnan Afonsieur D'Olive Plays 1873 1. 197 Pages 
and Parasits [Jive] by making legges. ryay-q1 Cuanrers 
Cyc, Page, a youth of stale, retained in the family of a 
prince or great personage..tn attend in visita of ceremony, 
do messages, bear up trains, robes, etc. and..to have a 
genteel education, and learn his exercises. 1756tr. Keyséer's 
Yrav. (1760) 1. 455 A lady of considerable rank, who .. is 
allowed a page, or ragazzo, nnd he must not exceed fourteen 
ize ofage. 1808 Scotr A/arm. 1. xv, Where hast thou 
left that page of thine, That used to serve thy cup of wine? 
1855 Macautav Hist. ng. xxii. 1V. 789 Many coaches and 
six, attended by harbingers, footmen, and pages. 

b. Hence, a title of various officers of a royal 
or princcly household, usually with some dis- 
tinctive addition, as fage of honour, page of the 
back-stairs, of the chamber, of the presence, ctc. 

1386 Cuaucer Kat's 7. 569 A yeer or two he was in 
this sernyse Page of the chambre of Emelye the brighte. 
1480 Nodls of l’arlt. V.193/t Bryan Wrger, page of oure 
Robes. 1509-10 Act x /ien. 17d, c. 14 Yomen Gromes 
and pagys of the Kynges Chambre. a156a G. Cavexptsu 
Wodsey (1893) 81, xit_ goodly yong gentilmen, called pages 
of honour, 1664 (¢f//e) Comedies and Tragedies. Written 
by Thomas Killigrew, Page of Honour to King Charles the 
First. 1698 Lutreess. Brief ed. 1857) TV. 416 A son of 
Mr. Secretary Vernon is made page of the presence to the 
duke of Glocester. 1707 CHAMHERLAYNE SV. Gt. Brit. 544 
‘Fhe Queen's Officers and Servants)..Pages of the Back. 
Stairs [6].. Their Salary 80/. per Annum each. Pages of 
the Presence-Chamber [4].. ‘Their Salary 254. per Annum 
each. Grooms of the Great-Chamber [10] .. Their Salary 
4of. Jéid, 551 (The Master of the Horse, and his Officers). 
Equerry of the Crown Stable ..256¢. Pages of NWonour 
[4]..1564 ench. Gentleman of the Horse. 256/. 1899 Pall 
Atalé Alag. Apr. 514 Loudon..was made a page of the 
backstairs to Queen Mary. 1 Wahstaker's Adm. 87 (Her 
Majesty's Household).. Pages of the Back Stairs [4]. State 
Pages (2). Page cf the Chambers... Pages of the Tresence 
Is]. Pages, Men [3] /érd. 88 Master of the Horse..3 
Crown Equerry.. ; panes of Honour [4]. ‘ 

o. Hence, in mod. usage, often applied toa boy 
or Jad (usnally in * buttons’ or livery. employed in 
a private house, a club, hotel, large shop, etc., to 
altend to the door, go on errands, and the like; a 
foot-boy; in U.S. to an attendant apon a legis- 
lalive body. @. Also applied to little boys fanei- 
fully dressed at a wedding cetemony to bear the 


bride’s train. 

1781 Cowrer Truth 146 She yet allows herself that 
batiids .. His predecessor's coat advanced to wear, Whic 
future pages yet are doomed to whare, 1829 Lytion 
Devereux ui. i, There..a page, in purple and silver, sat 
upon the table, swinging his legs to and fro, 1833 T. Hook 
Parson's Daughter (1847) 222 A small white faced boy who 
was called ‘page* to Aunt Eleanor,.. superseding what 
commonly-minded persons were nccustomed to consider 
footboys. 1 W. W. Jacons Skiffer's Wooing xt. 127 
And Henry'll be a little page in white satin knickers holding 
up the hride’s train. 

II. Transferred uses. ' 

6. A clip or other contrivance, for holding up 
n woman’s skirt in walking. 

1864 SALA Quite Alone xxvii. 185 The rrtfyl arrangement 
of hooks nnd strings, known as ' ladies’ pages *. 

7. Entom, Collectot’s name fot a black and green 
South American hawk-moth of the family Uraniide. 

2886 in Cassell's Encycl. Dict. gor Westin. Gas. 30 Nov. 
4/2 During the last two years swarms ofa oc ge hand- 
some butterfly, with dark green wings and white tails, have 
been noticed in Trinidad, ..it is now known that they are 
the ' green pages ’ of the Venezuelan forests. 

8. Brick-making. (See Ne 4 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, Hage, the track carrying the 
pallets, which support the newly molded bricks, and on 
which they are slipped to the off- ng boy..at the end. 

Fr, page was formerly applied to the one boy 
ets. 


who carried the newly moulded bricka on the . 

9. Conib., as page-boy, -work; page-like adj. 

3603 Massincer Dé. Allan m i, All the dangers That, 
page-like, wait on the success of war, 1883 LichtHAu. 
Vg. Seigneur 53 ‘So, then, do your own e-work ’, said 
Haviland. 1g0a Sfectator 8 Feb, 2o1/t tering in the 
division lobbies as if they were untrustworthy page-boy's on 
a round of morning errands. 1903 Daily Chron. to Mar. 7,/a 
There are large numbers of page-boys employed in West- 
end clubs and hotels. 2 [oF ‘ caiame 

Page (pzidz), sé. a. F. page fem, (12th c. | 
hemes i. page :=L, pagina a leaf of a book, 
a written Page, fs il pag- of pangére to fasten, 
fix in, fix together. 

1, One side of ‘a leaf of a book, 
letter, etc. 


PAGE. 


Full page, a page containing its full complement of printed 
Jines, or containing an engraving or illustration which 
occupies the entire page; alsoatirid.: cf. Fut a.1a. Page 
Jor page, corresponding in the paging; also attrz6, 

1589 NasHe Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 9 Seneca let 
bloud line by line and page by page, at length must needes 
die to our stage. 1601 Hotianp Péimy xut xii. 393 Ef one 
leafe of this large Paper were plucked off, the more pages 
tooke harme therehy, & were lost. 1656 Biount Glossogr. 
s. v., Some confound folio and fage; when as a folio or leaf 
properly comprehends two pages, 1791 Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
Rom, Forest ix, Intending only to look cursorily over the 
few first pages. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. ut. i. aag The pheno- 
mena Gehtteed to in the foregoing pages. 1889 H. O. 
Sommea Malory's Arthur Pref. 8 Caxton is reprinted page 
for page, line for line, word for word. ya in Moxon's 
Meck, Exerc., Printing p, xviii, A line-for-line and page- 
for-page reprint of the original text. 

b. Printing. The type set up, or made up from 
slips or galleys, for printing a page. 

17a7-41 Cuamaers Cycl. sv. Printing, The page, then, 
composed and ranged in the galley, he ties it up therein with 
a_cord or packthread, and sets it by, 1824 J. Jotnson 
Ty peer. I. 193 A few observations on the method of tying 
upapage. 1891 \V. Morris in Mackail Zi (1899) IT. a54, 
I will set up a trial-page of the Gfolden] L{egend]. 

ec. Zype-founding. One of the parcels into which 
new type is made up by the founders, to be sent 


out: usually 8 inches by 4. b 

188a J. Sournwaao Pract. Printing (1884) 15 T is sent 
from the founders in parcels. .."The parcel is called a page. 
1903 H. Haat Let, fo Editor, Moxon calls these type- 
founders’ pages ‘ cartridges”. F 

2. fig. a. Any page, or the pages collectively, of 
a writing; hence, rhetorically, Writing, book, record. 
b. An episode such as would fill a page in a 
written history; a single phase of the ‘book of 
nature’, or of the ‘book of life’ (see Boox sé, 4). 

1619 Daayton Past, Ecl. v. viii, On the world’s idols I do 
hate to smile, Nor shall their names e’er in my page appear, 
1750 Gaay Elegy xiii, Her ample page Rich with the spoils 
of time. 1752 — Senticy v, That.. inspiration.. ‘hat 
burns in Shakespeare's or in Milton's page. 1822 Soutnrv 
Ode King’s Visit Scot, xi, A deeper tragedy .. hath never 
fill'd The historic page. 1851 Trench Poems 54 Nor merely 


in the fair page nature shows, But in the living page of 
human life To look and learn. 1885 Darly Tel. 24 ite 


A bright page in her military history. A 

3. allrib, and Comb., as page-head, -heading, 
-piclure, -lurning; page-cord, -gauge (see quots. 
1858, 1875); page-paper, a piece of stiff paper 
on which a page of type is placed before being 
fastened up with others in a forme; page-proof, 
a pull taken from type made up into paged form, 

1824 J. Jouxson Zyfoer. 11. 193 The compositor, .takes 
a page paper into the palm of his hand, and puts it against 
the bottom of the page. 1858Simmonns Dict. /'rade, Page- 
cord, thin twine used by printers to tie together the pages or 
columns fof type] previous to printing. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech, Page-gage, a standard of length for the pages of 
a given picce of work. 1901 Daily Chron. 15 July 3/2 The 
most continuous feature in this book is the series of attractive 
page-pictures. 

Page (pédz), v1 [f Pace sd]] a. trans. 
To wait on, attend, or follow, likea page. b. Zo 
page it, to act as page. 

1 596 H. Cuettie in Nashe Safion Walden Wks. (Grosart) 
ILL 195 tle square and set it ont in Pages, that shall page 
and lackey his infamie after him. 1607 SHaks. Simon iv. 
tii. 224 Will these moyst Tees Page thy heeles And skip 
when thou point’st out? 1638 Foan Fanctes v. ii, Nitido 
has paged it trimly too, 1819 Keats Otho 1. i. 79 Go, page 
his dusty heels upon a march. 

Page (pédz), v.* [f. Pace 54.2] 

1. trans. To pat consecutive numbers upon the 

pages of (a book, manuscript, etc.) ; to preinaic: 
_ 1628 Payyne Cens. Cozens 53 The first part of his Booke.. 
is not paged. 1817 Cobbett's Weekly Pol. Pamphlet 22 Mar. 
353 The former part..is ed in such a way as to fit with 
the paging of Number Fifteen. 1878 Esswoatu in Brath- 
waits Strappado Pref. 17 Even when consecutively paged, 
his volumes are often com) d of several distinct works, 

2. Printing. To e up (composed type) into 
pages. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, : 

_b. Zype-founding. To pack up (new type) in 

pieces for sending out. 
1903 H. Harr Let. te Editor, When type has been cast, 
it is set up; then dressed; then paged ; i.e. packed up in 
convenient pieces. The founder will, if requested, page his 
type otherwise than to the standard width, 

Pageant (pz'dzént, pé--), 56. Forms: a. 4-6 
pagyn, (6 pagen, -eon, padgin, -ion, paidgion, 
Sc. pad3(e)ane,-yan),6-7 pagin. 8B. 5 pagend(e, 
(padzhand, pachand, paiande, pageunt, pa- 
jant, padgeant, -iant, pacent, pachent), 5-6 
pagent, 6 pageaunt, (-ia(u)nt, -ient, -y(a)nt, 
pageyond, paia(u)nt, -auntt, Se. padgand), 6-7 
pageante, (7 paygend, pagiente), 5~ pageant. 
{Late ME. pazyn, padgin, etc., in contemporary 
Anglo-Latin, agina; snbseq. with accrescent - 
or -d, asin ancient, etc.: see -ANT3. Origin and 
history obscure: see Note below.] 

1. A scene acted on the stage; sec. one scene or 
act of a medizval mystery play. Oés. exc. Hist. 

e138 Wyeur Jiks. (1880) 206 He pat kan best pleie a 
pagyn {z, r. pagent] of be devyl..schal haue most bank of 
pore & riche. 14.. Cov. Afyst. Prol. (passim) Pagent. 1427-8 
Coventry Leet Bk. tf. 45b, The smythes of Coventre.. 
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shewen. .how thei were discharged of the cotelers pachand 
be a lete in the tyme of John Gote then meire. 1457 /0/d. 
173 h, She [Q. Margaret] sygh then alle the pagentes pleyde 
save domesday, which myght not be pleyde for lak of day. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 37a ‘That v. pageunts be hadd 
amonge the craftes, 1468 J. Paston jr. in Lett, Il. 317 Many 
pagentys wer pleyed in hyr wey in Bryggysto hyr welcomyng. 

i ‘than cryd Mahonn fora 


x Denpar Poents xxvi. 109 
Ifeleand eer [v7 padseane], 1523 SkeLton Cari, 
Laurel 1383 Of paiauntis that were played in Ioyous Garde. 


1530 Patsca. 250/a Pagiant in a 
Unatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ara, 1 haue rehersed vnto 
thee..the persons of this scene or pageaunte. a 1603 
T. Cartwaicnt Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 477 As they 
haue multiplyed the number of their Stages, so thus they 
multiply their pagins and parts. 1641 Mito A ximadz, 
(1851) a13 His former transition was in the faire about the 
Jugglers, now he is at the Pageants among the Whifflers. 
1801 Stautt Sports § Past, ui. ii. 137 The prologue..con- 
tains the argument of the several pageants, or acts, that 
constitute the piece. 1828 Scotr F. AZ. Perth xx, The 
morris-dancers, .again played their pageant, 

b. fg. The part acted or played by any one in 
an affair, or in the drama of life; performance; esp. 
in fo play one's pageant, to act one’s part. Obs. 
or arch, 

€1380 Wyciie Serm. Sel. Wks. Lr pagyn playen 
pei bat hiden pe trenbe of Goddis ewe Pes 2a Maeeay 
Arthur x. Ixxix, How now, said Launcelot vnto Arthur, 
yonder rydeth a knyght that playeth his pagents. 1478 Sir 
J.Paston in P. Lett. 111. 235 As flor the pagent..the Erle 
off Oxenforde hathe pleyid atte Hammys..he lyepe the 
wallys, and wente to Are dyke, and in to the dyke to the 
chynne. ars29 Skerton Death Adw, IV 85, 1 have 
played my pageyond, now am I past. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Erasm, Par, Matt. vu 44 Ye must not playe your pageant 
in the sight of menne. 1574 SrunEtev (¢7t7e) he ageant 
of Popes, contayninge the lyues of all the Bishops of Rome.. 
to the Veare of Grace 1555..written in Latin by Maister 
Bale [etc.]. 1878 Brownina Poets Crofsic \xiii, We must 
play the pageant ont. 

te. A part acted to deceive or impose upon 
any one; atrick. Zo play one a pageant, to play 
him a trick, to impose upon or deceive him. Oés. 

¢ 1380 Wyeur MVés. (1880) 99 In bis manere lea: pleien pe 
pagyn of scotiis; for as scottis token be skochen of armes 
of seynt george & here-bi traieden englischemen, so pes 
anticristis prelatis taken name & staat of cristis apostlis, 1530 
Patsor. 6538/2 He had thought to playe me a pagent, #/ 
me cuyda donner le bout, 8a Staxvnurst ncis 1. 
(Arb.) 22 This spightful pageaunt of his owne syh Tuno 
rememhring (Nec datnere doli fratrem lunonis et irz], 
1607 R. Claanw] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 88 This 
pageant was plaid hy a Hollander, 

+d. A scene represented on tapestry, or the like. 

1587 Afore's Wks. Lijb, Mayster Thomas More in his 
fouls deuysed in hys fathers house in London, a goodly 
angyng of fyne paynted clothe, with nyne pageauntes, and 
verses ouer cuery of those pageauntes: which verses..de- 
clared what the ymages in those pageauntes represented, 
+2. A stage or platform on which scenes were 
acted or tableaux represented ; ¢s/. in early use, the 
movable structure or ‘carriage’, consisting of stage 
and stage machinery (Macnixe 5d, 6), used in the 
open air performances of the mystery plays. Ods. 
[t39a-3 Cartulary of St. Mary's, Coventry Vf. 85h (in 
Sharp Diss. Cov. Jlyst. 66), Domum pro le pagent pannari- 
orum Coventre.] 1450 Coventry Smiths Acct. (bid, 2) 
Spend to bryng the pagent in-to gosford-stret vad. 1453 Lid. 
15 Pe kepers of the craft shall Iet bring forth pe pajant & 
find clothys that gon abowte be pajant, and find. tusshes 
perto. 1483 Cath. Angi. 266/1 A Paiande, /usoriunt. 1 
m York Afyst. Introd. 35 The cartwryghts [are] to make liij 
new wheles to the pagiaunt. 31535 Covent, Weavers’ Accts., 
Paid to the wryght for mendyng the pagent iijs.ijd. a1s95 
Aacnp. Rocers in Sharp Diss. 17 The maner of these 
playes weare, euery company had his pagiant, or parte, 
which pageants weare a high scafolde with 2 rowmes, a 
higher and a lower, vpon 4 wheeles. x tr, Lonilianne's 
Frauds Romish Monks (ed. 3) 344 josh was one of the 
most beautiful young Women aie 'y¥, and .. round about 
her (upon the same Frame or Pageant) they had placed., 
Musicians. 1698 Favea Ace. £. india § P.44 On a Pageant 
over-against the Pagod they had a Set of Dancers handed 
like Puppits, to the amusing of the Mohile. 1739 Craaer 
Afol. (1756) tt. 155 Pageants, that is, stages erected in the 
open street, were part of the entertainment. 

+b. A piece of stage machinery; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance or machine generally. Ods. 

1519 Hoaman Vulg. ae Of all the crafty and subtyle 
paiantis and pecis of warke made by mannys wyt, to go or 
moue by them selfe, the clocke is one of the beste. 1611 
Frorio, Pegma, a frame or pageant, to rise, mooue, or goe 
it selfe with vices. a@1719 Apvison (J.), The poets con- 
trived the following pageant or machine for the pope's 
entertainment; a huge floating mountain, that was split in 
the top in imitation of Parnassus. 1861 Wricht Ess. Archaeol. 
Vi. xxi 173 Pageant—a word ..subsequently in general use 
to denote stage machinery of all kinds. . P 

3. A tableau, representation, allegorical device, 
or the like, erected on a fixed stage or carried on a 
moving car, as a public show; any kind of show, 
device, or temporary structure, exhibited as 2 
featare of a public triamph orcelebration. Dumb 


pageant = dumb show. Oés. exc. //15t. 

(Uhis sense, in which ‘scene’ and ‘stage’ are combined, 
may have been the intermediate link between 1 and 2.) G 

{1432 Let, in Munim, Gildk. (Rolls) II]. App. 459 Para- 
batur machina, satis pulchra, in cujus medio stabat gigas 
mira: magnitndinis .. ex utroque latere ipsius gigantis in 
cadem pagina erigebantur duo animalia vocata Ree Bi 
1g11 Guytrospe Prler. (Camden) 8 Bytwene euery of the 
pagentis went lytill children .. gloryously and ‘rychely 
dressyd. 1533 Coronation QO. Anne in Arb. Garner II. 47 
A rightly costly pageant of Apollo with the Nine Muses 


playe, wristere, 1548 
Tha 


PAGEANT, 


among the mountains, Jé/d., A sumptuous and costly 

ageant in manner of a castle whercin was fashioned a 

eavenly roof and under it upona green was a root or stock, 
whereout sprang a multitude of white and red roses [etc], 
1560 Davs tr. Sieidane's Contm. 330 At Millan..were set 
ape pean arkes, pageons, and images, with honour- 
able posies written, 6x1 Corca., /egmiate, a stage, or 
frame whereon Pageants be set, or carried. 1642 Rocres 
Naaman 55 Vo stand asa dumb pageant, withont saluta- 
tion. 1706 Pritues, Pageant,a triumphal Chariot or Arch, 
or other pompous Device usually a about in Publick 
Shews, a 1745 in Sw/?'s Lets. (1768) 1V. 27 You would have 
put me to an additional expeae y having a raree-shew (or 
ve as of old, on the lord-mayor’s day. Mr. Pope and 

were thinking to havea large machine carried through the 
city, with a printing-press, author, publishers, hawkers, devils, 
&c. and a satiricat poem printed and thrown from the press to 
themob. 1875 A. W. Wasp £ng. Dram. Lit. (1899) 1. 145 
Those pageants, in the generally accepted later and narrower 
use of the term, which consisted of moving shows devoid of 
either action or dialogue, or at least only employing the aid 
of these incidentally, by way of supplementing and explain 
the living figures or groups of figures brought before the 
eyes of the spectators. 

4. fig. Soniething which is a mere empty or 
specious show without substance or reality. 

1608 Cuapman Byron's Consfir. Plays 1873 1. a 
out which love and trust ; honor isshame; Avery eant, 
and a propertie. 1635 QuaRtes Awidé, t ix, (1718) 37 Think 
ye the Pageants of your hopes are ahle To stand secure on 
earth, when earth itself's unstable? 1781 Grason Decl. & F. 
(1869) II. xxxviii, 396 It was a name,a shadow, an empty 
pageant. 1818 Jas. Minn Art. /edia M1. ¥. it. 354 ‘Whe 
sovereign, divested of all but the name of king, sinks into an 
empty pageant. 

. ? A specious tribute or token. 

19750 Jounson Let. to Printer Gen, Advert. 3 Apr. in Bos- 
well Zi7é, Many, who would, perhaps, have contrihuted to 
starve him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon 
his grave, a 

5. A brilliant or stately spectacle arranged for 
effect ; esf. a procession or parade with elaborate 


spectacular display; a showy parade. 

1805 SoutHey A/adoc in H7. xv, Embroider’d surcoats and 
emblazon’d shields,.. Made a rare pageant, as with sound 
of trump, Tambour and cittern, proudly they went on, 1820 
W. lavine Sketch Bk. 1. 299 Few pageants can be more 
stately and frigid than an oglish funeral in town. 185a 
Tennyson Ode Dk. Wellington iti, Lead out the pageant 
sad and slow, .. Let the long long procession go. 1855 
Paescott PAilip L/, 1.1. ii. 17 The glittering pageant 
entered the gates of thecapital. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. vii. 6 The consecration of a King was then not a mere 
pageant. . 7 ‘ a. 

6. a. atfrib. passing into adj. Of or acting ina 
pageant; stave-, puppet-; specious, 

1659 Parl. Speech Other Ho. 4 To these we are to stand 
hare, whilst their pageant stage Lordships daign to give us a 
conference upon ther Breeches. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3758/3 
We will.. Assist Your Majesty against the French King, his 
Pageant Prince of Wales, and all others. 1736 Hervey 
Atem, 1. 73 France and England the pageant mediators in 
a quarrel... which was made up without their privity. ¢ 1800 
H. K. Waite Poet. Ws. (1837) 36 The pageant insects of a 
glittering hour. 1868 J. H. Buunt Aef CA. Eng. 1.55 Cam- 
peggio was made to feel that he was a mere pageant-legate, 

. Comb., as pageant-master,-play,-plot,-tablear, 
-wheel; pageant-loving adj.; pageant-ear, the car 
which carried, or served as, a stage for acting in 
the open air; }pageant-house, the house in which 
the stage and properties for the play were kept; 
+ pageaut-idol, an idol which is a mere ‘vain 
show’; ¢pageant-money, -pence, -silver, money 
contributed for the mystery-play ; pageant-thing, 
a thing that is a mere ‘ vain show’, an idol. 

1893 &. S. Tvack in Andrews Bygone Warwick, 66 The 
stages of the “pageant-cars. 1420 1n Voré Plays Introd. 36 
Le *pagent-howse pellipariorum. 1531 Order of Lectin Shi 
Cov. Alyst, (1825) 43 A pagiaunt, with the pagiaunt house & 

laying geire. 1626 in Pork Alyst. Introd, 36 Of the skinners 
for the pageante howse farme yerely due, xijd. 1696 Tate 
& Baapv ?s.xcvii 7 All who of *Pageant-Idols boast. a 
Academy 1a Aug. 157/1 He provided ‘ Trionfi’ for the delight 
of a *pageant-loving folk. 1479 in York Afyst. Introd, 41 
To chuse searchers and “pageant master. 1525 in Sharp 
Weavers’ Pageant 20 Rec. of the masters for the *pagynt- 
moncy xvjs. Nijd. 1551-a in Sharp Diss. Cow. Alyst. 2a 
Reseyved of the craft for “pagent pencys iiis. 4d. 1607 
Mipp.eton Your Five Gallants u. i, Some *pageant-plot, 
or sonie device for the tilt-yard. 1492 in Yoré Afyst. tntrod. 
23 note, *Paiaunt silver. 1696 Tate & Baapy Ps. cxy.6 The 
*Pageant-thing has Ears and Nose, But neither hears nor 
smells. 1584 in Sharp Cov. Dfyst. (1845) 38 Payde for sope 
for the *pagent wheles iiijd. d ‘ 

(Note. “Yhe word in the preceding senses is known only in 
English, and in the Anglo-Latin fdgiva. The two main 
early senses were ‘scene displayed on a stage’, and ‘stage 
on which a scene is exhihited or acted’, Therelative order 
of these is not certain; but, so far as instances have been 
found, the sense‘ scene * appears first. The Anglo-L. Aigina 
is in form identical with the known ancient L. pagina leaf 
(of a book), Pace 14.2; and it is noteworthy that from 
pdgina French had, beside the popularly descended page, 
a literary form fagine, pagene, ‘ page of a book’, which also 
came into Eng. in the forms SY ete fagen, and 
even (in 15th c.) pagent, forms which are identical with 
some of those of pagean/. There is thus no difficulty so 
far as concerns form in identifying igina ‘pageant’ with 
pagina, pagine, pagyn, pagent, * leat’ or ‘page’. And it is 
easy to conceive how the sense ‘ page’ or ‘leaf’ of a MS. 
play, might have passed into that of ‘scene’ or ‘act’; but 
direct evidence connecting the two has not been found. On 
the other hand, some, who take ‘ stage’ as the earlier sense, 
have suggested for fdgina a possihle passage of sense from 
‘tablet or slab (for inscription )’ to ‘board’, and soto ‘stage + 
or have seen in the 14-15th c. Anglo-Latin pdgina A more 
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or less independent formativn from the stem fag- of L. 
fangére to fix, cogoate with L, compdger, compago, cont 
pagina ‘fixing together’, geising compdgindta ‘fixed 
together ‘(whence perh. ‘ framewor ; or have thought it 
a representative, in some way, of L. Péguia, Gr. myn fa 
frainework fastened or joined together’, spec. ‘a movable 
Stage or scaffold used in theatres‘. ‘his last exactly gives 
the sense of Jagina, ‘pagennt'; and not only bas Du Cange 
examples of med.L. pégmra as ‘a wooden machine on which 
statues are placed ', but Cotgrave has F, fegmare ‘a stage 
or frame whereon Pageants be set or carried’. ‘Phus it 15 
indisputable that ‘pageant’ in the sense ‘stage’ would 
exactly render L. Adgyra, and it is further true that the stem 
pag. of Pigina is cognate with mny- of myyzay but of any 
actual historical polation between the forms ot these words, 
or any passage of J2gyra into pagina in med.L., there is no 
ce At hed ne supposed that nn earlier Anglo-L. 
exainple of pagina, in a sense like ‘ boarding ', existed in the 
final paragraph of the 12th or 13th c. treatise of Alexander 
Neckham De Utenstliéus, printed (very inaccurately) in I’, 
Wright's Vol. of Vocabularies 1857; pp. 96-119, from MS. 
Cott. Titus D. 20, If. 48b, where Wright has ‘ut lingnum 
hujus pagine forti aderat tegminibus’; hut the actual sead- 
ing of the MS. is ‘ut lingnum dic compagine forti ad{h]ereat 
tegminibus ’; so that the supposed Adgzna ‘boarding’ has 
no existence} 

Pageant (pa-dzént, pa--), v.  [f. prec] 

+1. trans. To imitate as in a pageant or play; 
to mlmic. O65. rare. 

1606 Suaxs, Tr. & Cr. 1. iii, 152 With ridicufons and 
aukward action, (Which Slanderer, he imitation call's) He 
Pageants vs. 

2. To earry aboui as a show or in a procession. 

3641 Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 4 Even that Feast of love 


and heavenly-admitted fellowship... became the subject of | 


horror, and glouting adoration, pageanted about, like a 
dreadfull Idol. 1660 — /ree Comma, Wks. (1851) 429 To 
pageant himself up and down in Progress among the per- 
petual bowings and cringings of an abject People. 

3. To honour with a pageant, 

1891 Afurray's Mag, Oct. 599 She who once pageanted 
ah sumptuous pomp victorious Doges returning trophy- 

len, 

Flenee Pageanting vé/. sb., display of pageantry. 

1873 Masson Druzsin, of Hawth. iv. 54 One may guess 
the amount of pageanting, banqueting, and speechifying. 


Pageanted, a. [f Pacrant sd. + -ED2.] 
ta. Adorned with ‘ pageants’ or scenes (in tapestry 
or the like: see PAGEANT 56, 1d). Obs. b. At- 


tended with pageantry and pomp. 
1539 in Archzol. Frnl, (1852) VII. 279, 1v alter clothes 11 
Posented alter clothes. /ésd., Pagented he{n]gyngs. goa 
WV. Toynare in Westen, Gas. 15 Feb. 2/3 Well might his 
worth the final fee Of pageanted sepulture reap. 
[f. 


+ Pageantee‘r. 06s. rare. In 7 -gen-. 
PAGEANT 56.: see -EER.] A player in a pageant 
or mystery-play: in quot, fig. 

1624 Gee New Shreds 16 Me thinkes these tewd pagenteeres 
should be questioned..in some Becleviesticail? Court for 
Prophanation of heaven and holy things. 

Pageantic (padgzntik), a. rare. [f. PAoEANT 
$6.4 -10: cf. gigantic.] Of the nature of or belong- 
ing to a pageant or pageants, 

18as T. Saar Diss. on Cov, Myst, as Mlustration of the 
form and construction of Pageantic structures, 

Pageantry (px'dgéntri, pz-). [See -ry.] 
+1. Pageants collectively; the publie acting of 
seenes or display of tableaux. Ods. 

1608 Snaxs, Fer, v. ii. 6 What pageantry, what feats, what 
shows, What minstrelsy, and pretty din, The regent made.. 
To greet the king. a@ 1656 Westen Ann, vi. (1658) 437, 80 
women gloriously decked..were carried in litters, having 
legs of gold, and soo more in others, whose legs were of 
Silver; ‘These things were most remarkable in the Pageantry. 
1714 J. Wyatt L£iwood's Autobiogr. Suppl. (1765) 391 The 

oy of which Day's Work, as acted there hs himself 
he bath since published with his Name to it. 

2. Splendid display, gorgeous spectacular show ; 
pomp. Also in 2/7. 

3651 Jer. Tavton Serm. for Year I. viii. 99 To prove that 
we are extreamly proud in the midst of alf this pageantry. 
1673 (R. Leicu} Pens Rek. so Not less ignoble then 
Cardinal Campejus his Pageantry. 1737 Gay Fad/es 1. xi. 
6 A peacock with the rey ied, All view’d him with an 
€nvious eye, And mocked his gaudy pageantry. 1798 
Soutuey Foun of Arc Wks. 1837 1. 186 Blazon‘d shields an 
Ray accoutrements, The pageantry of war. 856 Froup 
Hist. Eng, (1858) 1.v. 389 Experience.. had probablysubdued 
their inclination for Eleadid geantry, 

3. Mere acting or show, empty or specious dis- 
sald show without substance. Also with 7/. 

1687 Burner Contn. Reply to Varilias 114 After a weeks 
Pageantry of her Queenship, she was kept there till her 
Head was cut off. 1713 BeNtLev Boyle Lect, Serm. x. 
a The standing Ceremony and continued Pageantry of 

Tansubstantiation. «1854 H. Reap Lect, Eng. Hist. v. 
(1855) 153 Chivalry had not yet declined to mere formal 
Pomp and pageantry. 

Paged (padzd), 2. [f Pace 6.2 or v.2 + -ED.] 
a. ere the pages numbered. b. Having pages 
of a specified kind or number, as met 
1889 Atheneum a1 Dec. 853/3 Left by Mr. Bradshaw in 
-& paged revise of 1877, 

agedom (pedzdom). [f. Pace s4.1+-pos.] 

The office or function of a page. Also atirié. 

1854 Miss Yoncr Cameos I, vi. 68 The ladies could 
instruct him in no graces of pagedom. 1856 Chamé. Fra. 
V1. 6r Hyder's cow-boy belongings,.became useful in his 


ont novitiate. 
a . [-FUL.] As much as fills a page, 
79 Q. Kev, Apr. 415 Virtuous indignation by the pageful. 
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Pa:gehood. [-oop.] The state or condition 
of being a page. b. The personality of a page. 

1820 Scotr Aéddot yix, She bears herself like the very 
model of pagehood, 18a8 —- F. Af, Perth xxiv, It is not £0, 
an it please your pagehood. 1890 E, J. Lysacnt Gold of 
Opdkir V1. x. 37a He wore the buttons of pagehood. 

Pagen, pagent, obs. ff. PAGEANT 3 var. PAGINE, 

Pager (pé'dgaz). [f. Pace v.2 + -En1.] One 
who pages (papers, blank hooks, etc.). 

1901 Daily Chron. 9 Sept. 9/4 (Advt.) Pager and Per- 


forator wanted. 
tPagery. Obs. [f. Pace sd] + -ny.] The 
service as a page. 


office or position of a page, 

1586 Cywile & Vancynile Life (1868) 25 [In France] young 
gentilmen bee bronght vp as Pages in Court: so soone as 
their Pagery is past, they become souldiers in some Band or 
Garrison. 1630 B. Jonson New /nn1.i, These are the arts, 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences Of pagery. 1641 Eant 
Mon, tr. Biondi’s Civil Warres 1. A Dutchman, who 
being come out of pagery, nad not having whereon to ride, 
followed him on foot. 

Pageship (pé'dzfip). [f. Pace sb.1 + -smur.] 
The office of a page. Also humorously, as a tile. 

3835 Lytton Avenzé vu. vi, May 1 wait on thy pageship 
to-morrow? 1844 Turrer Crock of G. xxiii. 187 The house- 
keeper had power to pat her nephew on to pageship, foot- 
manship—to the final post of butler, 18gz-a Lotunxsavxy 
oe iii 1, i 31 i ie prubably to fit the period of 
this assume geship that the year 1340 was fixed upon as 
the date of Chamers birth. 4 les 

Pageunt, pageyond, obs. forms of PAGEANT, 

+Paggle, v. Obs. [Deriv. uncertain.) nr. 
To bulge, swell out as a bag, hang loosely. 

1590 Greene /*>. Bacon x. 63 Forty kine. . With stronting 
dugs that paggle to the ground. 

Paggle, pagil, obs. var. Parcy, cowslip. 

Pagh, obs. variant of Pau zn. 

Paghant, pagia(u)nt, etc., obs. ff. PAGEANT. 

+ Pagical, 2. Obs. [f. Pace 56.1 + -1cau: ef. 
magical.) Of or relaling to the pages of a book. 

2606 Sir G. Goosecappe i, i. in Bullen O. Ps LL. 37, 
i faith will, and put their great pagicall index to them, too. 

agin, obs. form of PAGEANT, PAGINE. 

| Pagina (pedzina). Bot. [L. pagina leaf, 
page.} A flat surface, as of a leaf. 

1842 Branor Dict, Sei., etc, Pagina, ..the surface of 
a leaf. 3856 Treas. Bot., Pagina, the surface of anything. 

Paginal (pedzinal',a. [ad. late L. paginal-1s, 
f. pagina a page: see -au.] Of or pertaining 10 
& page or pages; consisting of or referring to 


_ pages ; page for page. 


1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. v. vi. 244 He shut or closed 
the booke, which is an expression proper unto the paginall 
books of our times. 381: Puttenham's Eng. Poesie in 
Haslewood Fag. Poets 1. Introd. 15 ‘Yhe present edition is 
a verbal and paginal reprint, 1888 Archrol. Rev. Mar. 62 
All quotations will be given in full with paginal references. 

Paginary (pe'dginari), a. [f L. pagina page 
+ -ARY.) = prec. 

1823 T. G. Wainewricut Zss. §& Crit, (1880) 31a The 
paginary amount of your lucubrations. 1824 Diaoix Libr, 
Com, 247 The paginary numerals recomunencitig at ch. xii. 
1864 T. Westwoou Chron. ‘Compl. Angler’ 26 Hawkins’ 
second edition. .was but a paginary reprint of the first. 

Paginate (px'dginett), v. [f. L. pagina page 
+ -ATE3, as if ad. L. type pagendre, which occurs 
in med.L. in other senses. Cf. mod.F. paginer 
(Dict, Acad. 1835).] trans. To mark or number 
the pages of (a book); to page. 

1884 V. § Q. 6th Ser. 1X. 428/1 It is entitled The Views 
of France, nnd forms a small quarto, not paginated. 1890 
Athenzwu at June 802/2 In printing the book, a number of 
copies were wrongly paginated. ; 

Pagination (padgine'fen). [n. of action from 
pree.; so in Fr. (Qrct, Acad. 1835).] ‘The aetion 
of paging or of marking the numbers of the pages; 
an Instance of this; the sequence of figures with 


whlch the pages are numbered. 

1841 D'tsracur Amen. Lit, (1859) 11. 181 They at first 
totally omitted the Yrorlus and Cressida, which is inserted 
without pagination, and with little discrimination in the 
writings of Shakespeare. 1867 Deutscu Aen. (1874) 41 
Twelve folio volumes, the pagination of which is kept uni- 
form in almost all editions. s88a-3 Scuarr Zncyel, Relig. 
Knowl, 1. 89/1 The Apocrypha was to be placed at the end 
of the New Testament, with a distinct title and pagination, 

+ Pa'gine. Obs. Also 4-6 pagyn(e, 4 pagen 
(5 pagent). fad. L. pdgina Pace 56.2, directly or 
through OF. pagene, pagine (12th e. in Godef.), 
a learned adaptation of the L. word, of which the 
inherited form was page.] A page or leaf; ¢rans/. 
pages collectively, book, writing. 

azsag Ancr, R. 286 Pe holie page [pagina sancta), @1300 
Cursor AF, 21295 (Cott.) Pe stile o matheu, water it was, 
And win be Jetter o lucas, And mare pagine {7r7n. passe) 
it was milk, And john honi, suet als suilk. 138a Wycur 
Jer. xxxvi, a3 Whan Judi badde rad thre litle pagens 
[2388 pagyns, Vw/g. pagellas], or foure, he kutte it with a 
scraping knyf. ¢147§ Partenay Pro. red The philosopher. . 
Which declarid in hys first pagent, hys methephisike off 
noble corage. 1552 UDALL tr, Geminus’ Anat, Tij/a, We 
comprehended all the fygures of the heade in foure pagines, 


Paging (p2'dzin), v0/. 56. [f. PacEz.2 + -1Ne ?.] 
The action of PAGE v.2; the consecutive numbering 
of the pages of a book ; pagination. 


Paging machine, a machine for printing or stamping the 
consecutive numbers of the pages of an account-book, etc, 


PAGODA. 


1775 Asn Suppl., Paging, the act of marking the pages. 
1824 J. Jounson Typegr. - 363 Throughout the volgneens, 
paging 1s very irexular, 1858 Simmonns Dict, Trade, 
CF Fy Pg nd 1884 1f, Srencer in Atheneum 5 Apr. 
4s of eee wes of i ea a ae the first edition. 

é -, Improved pa an ti H 
hand and treadle. sad, esting alt 

Pagle, variant of PaicLr, a cowslip. 

t Pagled, p//.a. Ots. [Cf. PaccLe v.] Made 


or become pregnant: bi yee : ef. BaccEn, 

3599 Nasuz Lenten Stuf 46 Hero, for that she was 

agled and timpanized. 1615 H. Crooxr Body of Man 314 

ther creatures when they are pagled as we asy, do neuer 
or very seldome admit the Male, 

| Pagne (pan?). Also 8 pane, 8-9 paan, fa. F. 
pagne, ad. Sp. palo = Pg., It. panno:—1.. fannum 
cloth. In the form paan, a. Du. paan,ad, Pg. ot Sp.] 
A cloth ; the piece of cloth forming originally thi: 
single article of clothing variously worn by natives 
of hot countries; sec. a loin-cloth, or a short 
petticoat, worn by uncivilized races, or retained Ly 
the more civilized as part of their costume. 

1698 Frocer }’ny, 14 The Marabous, cloath'd with a kind 
of Surplice made of white Pagnes or Cotton-stuff, sacrifice 
to Mahomet. 1705 Bosman Guinea 350 A Multitude of 
Cloaths or Panes, heaped one over another. /éid. wai. 440 
The Wivesof the great Lords wear Calico Paans.. Beautully 
Chequered with several Colours. These Paans or Cloaths 
are not very long. 1769 tr. Adanson's Voy. Senegaé in 
Pinkerton } oy, (1814) AVI. 608 For their clothing they make 
use of two Jaans, one of which gocs round their waist. and 
supplies the place of an under-petticoat. 1789 tr. Sonne at's 
Voy. 1.1.14 A simple piece of linen, called Pagne, is the 
whole dress of the women. 1863 Duxton Ji, Africa 1. 15. 
A.. negro, dressed in..scanty pagne or loin-cloth with r 
Streamers [etc.}, 90a lest, Gaz. 4 Apr. 3/2 The loose 
tunic, over which is worn the quaintly shaped pagne, which 
;-is draped tightly round the figure, and only just permits the 


free movements of the wearer. 
Pagod (pzgd). arch. Also 6-8 pagode, 7 


pagothe, [ad. Pg. pago'de (1516 in Yule): cf. F, 
fago'de (1609 in Hatz.-Darm.): sce next. The 
stressing fa‘god occurs in Butler's Hudtbras; Pope 
has pago'd as well as fa:god.] 

1. An idol lemple: = next, 1. 

rs8a N. Licuerircp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 1. xiv. 
34 All the Kings doe dye in one Pagode, which is the house 
of praicrs to their Idolls. 1588 Parke tr. Afendoza's /1 ist. 
CArtna 402 J.ike a monasterie, the which the natural! people 
doo call Pagcde. 1630 Tourn Display Sects f. Eve (Y.), 
‘That he should erect pagods for God's worship. 1653 H. 
Cocan u. Pinto’s frav.it4 A number of Temples, which 
they call Pagods. 1735 Pore Donne Sat. wv. 239 ‘ihe mosque 
of Mahound, or some queer Pagod. 1829 Tennyson Tye. 
éuctoo, er pagods hung with music of sweet bells. . 

2. An image of a deity, an idol (esp. in India, 
China, ete.). (Often associated with god.) 

1s8a N. Licnerieco tr. Castanheda's Cong. &. Ind. \xviii. 
140 And it is possible that,.the Pagodes will not aide nor 
helpe me as they hane done before time. _1634 Six ‘TV. Henseet 
Trav, 38, have seene some of their Payothes or Idols, in 
wood, resembling amau, 1664 Butter /Jrd. 1, 11. 534 Their 
Classick-Model prov'd a Maggot, Their Direct'ry an Indian 
Pagod. 1755 J. Suenazare Lydia (1769) I. 322 Mis lord. 
ship admired the lions and pagods, and all the chimney 
ornaments. r8ga J. Payn Aled. 2). a ta 1.33 He 
looked more like some pagod than a man at all 

b. fg. A person superstitiously or extravagantly 
reverenced, or otherwise likened to a heathen deity; 
an ‘idol’. 

31719 D'Unrey /il’s II. 315 Like the mad Pagod of the 
North, the Swede. 1738 Porn £fiZ, Sat.1. 157 See thronging 
Millions to the Pagod run, And offer Country, Parent, Wife, 
orSon! 2824 Byron Diary Apr., (1) find my poor httle 
pagod, Napoleon, pushed off his pedestal, 1861 Sen ple far 
Slag. 1. 254 The most hidcous pagod of cruelty, vice, and 
depravity, that ever lived. 

3. A gold (or silver) coin: = next, 3- , 

3598 W. Puittirs Linschotent. xxxv. 69/1 They are Indian 
and Heathenish money, with the picture of a Diuell vpon 
them, and therefore are called Pagedes. 1667 H. Ovven- 
guns in PAI. Trans. 11, 430 Esteemed at 20 old Pagodes 
in India, each Pagode being about 10 shilliogs English. 
1698 Frver dee. E. (udia § P. 34 The Coin current here 
(Gulconda]) is a Pagod, 8. 1704 Codlect. boy. (Churchill) 
I11. 8a2/a A Pagode was formerly no more than 84 Stivers 
but is since raised to 120. a 3845 Hoow To Lady on Dep. 
india x, Go to the land of pagod and rupee. 

4. = Pagoda sleeve: see PAGODA 5. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. (Pagode). 

5. atirté. and Comé. 

1719 J. T. Pumares tr. Thirty-four Confer. 82 The 
Absurdities of the Pagod-worship.  /éid. 193 If they knew 
the Pagod-Gods they had in their Temples, 1814 Byron 
Oite to Nag. iit, Those Pagod things of sabre-sway. 2859 
Sata Gas-light & D. ii. 29 Busily stitching ..sedept, and not 

uatting Pagod-like, all of a row. 

agoda (pigadi). Also 7 pagoths, pogedo, 
8 pagodoe. [ad. Pg. fagode, pl. pagodes (1516 in 
Yale), It. pagode, pl. -#; app. a corruption of 
a name found by the Portuguese in India. (Yule 


has no example of the form pagoda iu 16th c. Pg. 
or It.; the -2 appears to have been an Eng. repre- 


sentation of final -¢.) : 

The native form imitated by the Pg. Aagods is disputed: 
whatever it was, the Pg. appears to have been a very imper 
fect echo of i. Many take it to have been Pers Swf : 
idol-temple, f. 4x idol + 4adaA habitation; some 31 
bhkagavat holy, divine, or some current modifica! 
word: see Yule & Burnell s. v.] 


1. A temple or sacred hwilding (in In 


PAGODA-TREE. 


and adjacent countries); esf. a sacred tower, usually 
of pyramidal form, built over the relics of Buddha 


or a saint, or in any place as a work of devotion, 
1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 190 The place where the great 
Pagotha stands. 1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt's Voy, (1812) 
V. 49 Ata great Pogodo or Pagod, which is a famons 
and sumptuous Temple. 1681 R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 72 The 
Pagoda's or Temples of their Gods are so many that I can- 
not number them. 1779 BurKE Corr. (1844) IT. 270, I conld 
not jnstify to myself to give tothe synagogue, the mosque, 
or the pagoda, the language which your puipits so liberally 
bestow upon a great part of the Christian world. 180. 
Wetuncton in Owen Desg. (1877) 369 Harcourt dispatches 
a letter to the principal Bramins of the pagoda of Jugger- 
naul. 199 Ff. Butten Log Seawat/289 The lofty shining 
snmmit of the great pagoda dominated everything else. 
b. fig. = Temple. 
1762 Cuurcnitt, Prophecy of Famine 6g 1n Love's Pagoda 
shall they ever doze. a f 
ce. A small ornamental building or structure in 


imitation of an Oriental pesods. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 492 Their towers, the models 
of which are now so common in Europe under the name of 
pagodas, 1816 T. L. Peacock Meadloug Hall iv, Pagodas 
and Chinese bridges..shall rise npon its ruins, 1860 Ad? 
Year Round No. 52. 34 Purchased..at one of the little glass 
advertising pagodas..on the Boulevards. 

+2. An idol or image; = prec. 2. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T, Hernert 7rav, 235 Pagothaes, Idols or vgly 
representations of the Deuill, adored by the Indians, 1665, 
Ibid. 375 Many deformed Pagothas are here worshipped. 

3. A gold (less commonly a silver) coin formerly 
current in Sonthern India, of the value of about 


seven shillings. 

1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon w. ii. 126 A Gold Ring, a Pagoda, 
and some two or three Dollars and a few old Cloths. 1727 A. 
Hamuton New Acc. E, [nd. 1. xxix. 365 ‘They also coin 

suld into Pagodoes of several Denominations and Value. 
1774 Ann. Reg. 115 Each pagoda being worth about eight 
shillings on the par, with arupee valued at two shillings and 
three pence. 183: Trevawny dv. Founger Sou 1. xxi. yo 
He shook my hand, threw a bag of pagodas on the table, 
1852 Beverwwor //ist. /idia I. u. vii. 344 Held of the King 
of Golconda at a qnit-rent of 1200 pagodas, or about £430. 

4. Short for pagoda sleeves see 5. 

1g00 Daily Maid 21 Apr. 7/4 The freshest fancy in sleeves 
is called the pagoda. : 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pagoda-like adj., -shaped 
adj., -structure; pagoda-tlower, the flower of the 
PacoDa-TREE, q.v.; pagoda sleeve, a funnel- 
shaped onter sleeve lurned back so as lo expose 
the lining and inner sleeve, fashionable in the 18th 
and carly 19th century; pagoda-stone, (2) = 
PacopitE; (4) see quot. 

1837 Lett. fr. Aladras (1843) 62 The flowers have no per- 
fume, except the “pagoda-flowers, and those are sickly, 
1860 O. W. Hoimes ste . xiii, Their boughs disposed in 
the most graceful *pagoda-like series of close terraces. re 
Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne I. vii. 174 A fanciful pagoda-like 
cage. 31897 Outing (U.S) XXIX. 586/2 Crowned with tall, 
*pagoda-shaped spires. 1889 Da/ly News 12 Nov. g/t le 
has ‘*pagoda’, or ‘bell’ sleeves, now reappearing after a 
long interval, John Leech’s pretty women in Punch wore 
bell sleeves. xg00 Westw. Gaz. 28 Sept. 3/2 The wide 
pagoda sleeves are not, in my opinion, nearly so pretty as 
the narrow little open sleeve with close-fitting sleevelets. 
1868 Kinasmitt Geol. China in Q. Frnt. Geol. Soc. XXV. 
326 At least one species of Orthoceratite.. They are much 
prized hy the Chinese ander the name of ‘ “pagoda stones’, 
and sold at fancy prices. 1845 G. Murray fslaford 2% The 
light *pagoda-structure of the larch, 

Feo datas: 

_L. Name given to several trees found or cultivated 
in India, China, ete: a. Sophora Japonica, an 
ornamental leguminons tree with white or cream- 
coloured flowers, cultivated in China and Japan; 
b. Plumeria acutifolia, a native of the West Indies, 
cultivated in India, with fragrant flowers; @. /¥c1s 
indica, the Banyan-tree of India, 

1876 Treas. Bot. (new ed.) 836/1. 1884 Miter Plait-1. 

2. fig. A mythical tree humorously feigned to 
produce pagodas (sense 3). Zo shake the pagoda- 
éree: to make a fortune rapidly in India, 

F 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1. 45 ‘The amusing pursuit of 

shaking the pagoda-tree ‘once so popular in our Oriental 
Possessions. 1869 cho 6 Feb., The frnits of the pagoda 
tree are no longer to be had for the mere shaking. 1886 
Mrs, Lyxx Linton Paston Carew II. ii, The service of 
John Company, under whose flag, as we know, the pagoda- 
tree was worth shaking. 

Pagodite (pxgédait). Alin. [a. TF. pagodite 
(C. A. G. Napione 1798), f, pagode Pacop + -1rE1,] 
A soft mineral carved by the Chinese into figures 
of pagodas, images, etc. ; also called agalmatolite. 

1837 Dana Afin.254 Agalmatolite..Pagodite. 1842 Branoe 
Dict. Sei., ete, Pagodite, a species of steatite or serpentine, 
which the Chinese carve into fignres. 

_tPago-dy. Obs. [ad. It. pagodt, pl. of pagode, 
in transl. of Viaggio di Cesare de’ Federict.| = 
PAGODA 1, 2, 3. 

1588 T. Hickocx tr. C. Fredevick’s Voy. 8, 42. Pagodies 
for cnery Horse which Pagody may be of starling money 
6 shillings 8 pence: they be peeces of gold of that valew, 
fbid. 10 (11) The Pagodies which are Idoll houses..made 
with lime and fine marble. érd. 33 b, Their Idoles, which 
they call Pagody, whereof there is great abundance. 

Pagri: see Puccrere, 


Pagurian (pigiteriin), a. and sb. Zool, [f. 
L. pagitrus, a. Gr. wdéyoupos a kind of crab, in 


376 


mod. Zoology the name of the typical genus of the 
family /aguriade or Hermit-crabs; see -1an.J] a. 
adj. Belonging to the genus Pagureus or family 
faguride of decapod crustaceans. b. 5b A 
ernslacean of this genus or family, a hermit-crab. 
So Pagu rid; Pagu'rine, Pagu‘roid adjs, and sds. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 130/1 Pagurians, a tribe. .of the 
Anomurons family of crustaceans. 1876 Seneden's Anint. 
Parasites ii, 25 Naturalists have given the name of Ceno- 
éitae to some pagnrians inhabiting the seas of warmer 
latitudes. 1893 Stensinc Crustacea xi, 162 Many of the 
Pagurids are very beautifully colonred. 1899 L, A. Borra- 
pate in Proc. Zool. Soc. 937 On the Hatching-stage of 
the Pagurine Land-crabs. /ésd., The land-pagurines might 
also have lost the whole or a part of their larval life. r85z 
Dana Crust. 1. §3 Vhree distinct grades of degradation,.. 
i, e., the Dromioid, the Lithodioid, and the Paguroid. 
Pagyant, Pagyn, obs. ff. PacEant, PAINE, 
Pah (pah, pa), tt. (2.) Also 7 pagh, A 
nalnral exclamation of disgust. 
tsgz_ Kyo Sp. Trag. mi. xiv, Pah: keepe your way. 
1604 Suaks. Ham, v. i, 221 (Qo.) Doost thon thinke 
Alexander lookt a this fashion i’th earth?..And smelt so, 


pah. 1605 — Lear ww. vi. 132 Fye, fie, fic; pah, pah: Giue 


me an Ounce of Cinets good Apothecary sweeten m 
immagination, 1676 Doctrine ef Devils 5§ Pagh, this is 
but a poor trick. (2828 Scorr #, AJ. Perth xii, Pah! I 
scorn atale-bearer. 1880 Mars. Forrester Roy & V. 1. 38 
It was a horrid. thought, it made one's flesh creep, Paht 

b. atirib, or as adj. (in childish lang.) Nasty ; 
hence, Improper, unbecoming. 

@1654 Sevpen Tadie-é. (Arb.) 118 Like a Child that will 
continually be showing it fine new Coat, till at length it all 
bedawbs it with its Pah-hands. 1835 Court Mag. V1. 2390/1 
But to pass o'er the rail was considered pah, p 

| Pah, pa (pa), 55. [Maori pa, f. pa vb. to 
block up. The form 424fahk arose from takin 
the prefixed definite article 4e as part of the ward. 
A native fort or fortified camp in New Zealand. 

1769 Cook Frul. rst Voy. (1893) 157 They have strong- 
holds--or Hippas, as they call thein—which they retire to 
in tine of danger. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World \, 
134 A hippah, or strong hold of the natives. 1842 W. R. 
Wave Journ. in N. Zeal, 27 (Morris) A native paor enclosed 


| village. 2845 str. Keg. 350 Our troops .. attempting to 


carry the pah or fortified camp of Ueké. 1859 A. S. 
‘Tnomrson Story N. Zeal, 132 (Morris) ‘The construction of 
the war pas. 1884 Bracken Lays of Alaort 25 Come, oh 
come, unto our Pah. 

|| Pahlavi (palava), a. and sé. Also Pehlevi 
(péltvé), Pehlvi. [Persian /ad/avi, Parthian, f. 
Lahlav:~Larthava, Parthia.] The name given 
by the followers of Zoroaster to the character in 
which are written the ancient translations of their 
sacred books and some other works of the same 
age; now used generally to designate a kind of 
written language, or rather a mode of writing the 
language, used in Persia under the Sasanian kings; 
loosely, Old Persian. 

‘The hot strife which raged till recently as to whether 
Pahlavi is Semitic or Persian has been closed by the dis- 
covery that it is merely a way of wags Persian, in which 
the Persian words are partly represented—to the eye not to 
the ear—by their Semitic equivalents‘, Thus ‘for drcad 
they wrote Luma, Le. the Aramaic /ahmd, but they pro- 
nounced #4, which is the common Persian word for Nreadl 


Similarly asra, the Aramaic desrd flesh, was pronounced as | 


the Persian gésh¢’, The alphabet actually used was derived 
from the Old Aramaic. Prof. Naldeke in Encyel, Brit, 

1831 Lncyet, Brit. (ed. 7) U1. 6912/2 About the era of 
Mahomet..the learned had a langnage of their own, which 
had the name of the Pahlavi, 1830 Penny Cyel. XVII. 479/2 
A history of Persia in the Pehlvi dialect. 2855 Lersius 
Stand. A (pk. (2863) r20 It approaches most nearly to the 
Pehlevi writing. 1859 Fitzceracp tr. Omar vi, In divine 
High piping Pehlevi.. the Nightingale cries to the Rose. 
1885 1H. NotoeKe in Lncyel Brit. XVIII. 134/2 At first 
sight the Pahlavi books present the strangest spectacle of 
mixture of speech." /é/d. 136/1 Very little profane literature 
still exists in Pahlavi; the romance of Ardashir has been 
mentioned above. /é/d., A Pahlavi grammar is of course 
an impossibility, 4 

Pat, obs. f. Pay, Pai: see Piz (Indian copper 
coin). Paian, var. Pavey Ods., pagan. 

Paice, obs. Sc. form of Pace. 

Paid (p#d), p4/. a. [Pa. pple. of Pay v1] 

+1. pred. Pleased, satisfied, content. Ods. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 27 Eider is alles weis paied of oder. 
€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 70 William was not paied, 
pat falle mad him ofright.  ¢ 1400 Rowland § O.640 Dame- 
sell, arte thon payed of me? ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh,) xib 
52 Here es my son pat I Infie, of wham I am wele payd. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 295 Sore agreued 
and right enyll payed toward the frensshmen. 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 266/1 Payde, pacatus, contentus. 1825-80 JAMIESON 
s.v. Paid, ‘I'm weel paid wi’ the bargain’. :.‘1'm verra ill 
paid for ye’, I am very sorry for you; Aberd. 

tb. Intoxicated, drunk. Obs. slang. - 

1638 Suirtey Royal Master u.i. Diijh, ¥aca. Heele be 
dranke presently. .. [Bombo drinks on]... Piet. Hees paid, 
the King will come this way... Ziom, Dee heare no body say 
he saw me, 1 wonnot Be seene yet. (Ale reeles tn.) 

2. Remunerated or recompensed with money ; in 
Teceipt of pay: see Pay v1 2, 4, 

1862 All Vear Round 18 Oct. 133 The machinery of paid 
officials. 1866 Dora GREENWELL S$. (1867) 60 The exchange 
of paid for voluntary labonr, 

3. Given, as money, in discharge of an obliga- 
tion; discharged, as a debt; for which the money 
has been given, as a bill, a cheque: see Pay v1 5. 


PAIL. 


1866 Crue Banking iv. 96 The law..seems to be that a 

aid cheque is the absolute property of the customer. 1892 

ANGWILL Bow Myst, 134, 1..found a pad cheque made 
out for £25 in the name at Miss Dymond. 

4. With prep. or adv., as paid-for, paid-off, paid- 
up: see various senses of Pay v1 

Paid-up capital: that part of the subscribed capital of an 
undertaking which has been actually paid. 

31817 Brovanam in Part. Deb. 776 ‘The legal. professional, 
hired, and paid for dicta of two officers. 1874 TROLLOPE 
Lady Anna xxxvii. 290 ‘They are paying twenty per cent, 
on the prid-up capit: 1883 Pall AMlall G. 7 Sept. 2/2 The 
annual repairs... would amount to at least £10,000, and the 
paids-out above mentioned to about £25,000. 31883 Daily 
News 10 Sept. 2/5 The consignor, when he has not been 
paid for his goods, instructs the carrier to collect for him the 

tice thereof, and this is called the ‘paid on’, £886 R. 

PLInG Deparim, Ditties (1899) 27 Steer clear of Ink Save 
when yon write receipts for pai =P hills in't. 1894 H. 
Nusnet Sush GirP's Kom. xi. roo ‘They were mostly the 
paid-off shearers and extra stockmen whom he had met. 

Paideutics : see Panx:urics. 

Paidgion, obs. f. Paczant. Paidle, var. 
Papte, hoe; Sc. f. Pappix v. Paie, obs. f. Pay. 
Paien(e, var. Parey, Ods., pagan. 

Paier, obs. form of Pain sé., PAYER. 

Paigle, pagle (pzg'l). dial. Also 6 pagyll, 
paggle, 8-9 pagil, (9 dial, pangle, paugle, 
peagle, pegle, peggle, peggall: see E. D. D.) 
[In 16th c. pagyll, pagle, pagegle, of uncertain 
origin ; bnt cf. PAGGLE 2, 

See many conjectures in V. § Q. ths. VII, VIII, 1883.) 

A local name for the cowslip, Primula veris; 
sometimes including the Oxlip; also applied locally 
to some other flowers, as the buttercup. 

1530 Parscr. 250/2 Pagyll a cowsloppe. 1548 Turner 
Names flerbes (3883) 79 There are 3 Verbascula,.. The 
fyrste is called in barbarus latin Arthritica, and in englishe 
a Primerose. The seconde is.. Paralysis, and in englishe a 
Cowslip, or a Cowslap, or a Pagle. 1568 — Herbal i, 80 
A Cowislip, and..an Oxislip,.are both call (sic] in Cam- 
bridgeshyre Pages. 1573 Tussea Hust, xiii (1878) 9 
Strowing herbes of all sortes. .5. Cousleps and paggles. /4/d. 
xiii. 96, 25. Paggles, greene and yelow. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal 1. celx. $7. 637 Called for the most part Oxelips 
and Paigles. 629 Parkinson Pavradisi xxv. 247 In some 
countries the call them Paigles, or Palsieworts, or Petty 
Mulleins, which are called Cowslips in others. 12691 Ray 
Ss $ E. C. Words (E, D.S.), Paigte..is of use in Essex, 
Middlesex, Suffolk, for a cowslip: cowsdi with us signifying 
1760 J. Lex Sntred, 


what is elsewhere called an oxsdip. 
1866 Treas. 


Bot. App. 321 Pagils or Paigles, Primnda. 
Sot, Paigle, Pagle, or Peagle, Primula veris. 

Paijama: see Prsama, 

Paik (peck), sé. Sc. and north. dial, [Goes wilh 
Paik v.: origin unknown.] A firm stiff blow, 
esp. on the body; one’s patks, the thrashing due 
to one, or that one comes in for. 

3508 Dunaar /dyting 70 How that thow, poysonit pelor, 
gat thy paikis [rime aix]. 1571 Satin. Poems Refornt XXV. 
srg Cum bai heir, bir tno yeir, They sall not misse pair 

aikis. 2768 Ross Helcnore 42 While monie a paik unto 

is heef they led, Till wi’ the thumps he blue an‘ blae was 
made, 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 48 Tk 
clapper gaif ilk bell sic paiks. 18z2 Byron To Scotd 4 May, 
He got his paiks—having acted like an assassin, 1898 
Crockett Men of Moss Hags 282 We always got our pail 
for what little we had, 

Paik (pek), v. Se. and north. dial. [See prec.] 
trans. To hit wilh something hard or solid, as the 
knuckles, a stick, a stone; to beat, pnmmel, thrash. 
Hence Pai-king, Pai-kment, athrashing; Pai‘ker, 
a beater; cazusey-patker, a street-walker. 

@1sss Lyxpesav Yragedy 378 Nor .. Off Rome rakaris, 
nor of rnde Ruffianis, Off’calsay Paikaris, nor of Pnblycanis. 
¢1639 R. Baits Leét, (1775) 1. 74 That day Mr. Armour 
was well paiked. 1807 StacG Alisc. Poems (Cumberld.) 94 
Weant heame—was paick'd agean by th’ weyfe. 1822 ScoTr 
Nigel xxxvii, If she comes to dunts, 1 have twa hands to 
paik her with. 

Paik, obs. Sc. form of Paws, trick. 

Pail (pé'l), 56. -Forms: 4-7 payle, 5 paille, 
(wayelle), 6-7 paile, 7-8 pale, 6- pail. [Of 
uncertain origin : cf. OE. pegel ‘ gill, wine-measure’” 
(Sweet), and OF. paelle, payelle, paielle frying-pan, 
brazier, warming-pan, bath, liqnid measure, salt- 
pan:~L, fatedia small pan or dish, plate, dim. of 
patina broad shallow dish, pan; see Note below.] 

1. A vessel, usually of cylindrical or truncated 
obconical shape, made of wooden staves hooped 
with iron, or of sheet-metal, elc., and provided 
with a bail or hooped handle ; used for carrying 
milk, water, etc. (The sense in quots. ¢ 1000 and 
1423 is doubtful. In the latter the word appears 
lo be OF, fayelle, frying-pan, brazier, or flat-dish.) 

[e000 AEtrRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 1224/2 Gitlo, pezel 
lnispr. weegel), 1392-3 Zart Derby's Exped. (Camden) 174 
Pro ij payles lignets, ijs. [1423 in Rolls of Parlt, WV. 24% 
Item, xxxt Pottez du Bras..Item, xix Pailles de Bras, «+ 
Item, xxvir Pailles de Bras rampuz..Item, x11 Pailles ovec 
longe handels, pris le pece viid.] c1425 Voc. in Wre 
Wiileker 666/16 Hee multra, payle. ¢x1440 Promp. Par 
77/2 Payle, ormylke stoppe, meulfrate,..vel mutira, 1530 
recent 250/2 Paylea vessell, seau. 1577 B. Goock Jleres- 
bach's Husb. 66 ‘Vhe Gardners in the end of Sommer, do 
take the rootes and set them in phones pottes, or payles. 
@ 1636 Fitz-Gerrrav Bless, Birthd, (4881) 153 Had they 
not come their empty puailes to fill At wisdomes well, they 
had beene empty still, 1697 Devpen Vir. Pas!. u. 28 New 


PAIL. 


Milk that. overflows the Pails. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
259 Dip every Brick you lay, all over ina Pale of Water. 
1798 Southey IW ellaf st, Keyne v, There came a man from 
the house hard by At the Well to fill his pail. 1882 Ross in 
Sunday Alay. Feb, 96 A sea In which we children dip our 
tiny pails. 

b. A pail full (of water, etc.) ; a pailful. 

s600 Iaxtuyr Voy, \VI. 418 Skins of those seales, cone 
tayning ech of them aboue a great paile of water. 5703 
Moxon Merk. Exerc, 259 Vhey may throw Pales of Water 
on the Wall after the Bricks are lay'd. 5886 Nat. Caine 
Son of flagar. v, Crossing the garden with a pail of water 
just raised from the well. 4 : 

ec. In phrases relating to the milk-pail. 

3617 Moryson f/in, nu 286 Theme .two stiuers weekely 
for each Cow for the Paile. 5758 K. Baown Conspl. Farmer 

1759) 19 The hest sort of cows for the pail, 1886 ELwortny 
V, Somerset Word-bh, 3.v., A cow is said to be ‘a come'd 
in to pail’ when her calf is gone, and all her milk becomes 
available for the dairy. 1888 ‘I. Haxpy Wessex Tales 1. 57 
The cows were ‘in full pail’, 

+2. A shallow pan, snch as is used for obtaining 
salt by the evaporation of brine; a salt-pan, Ods. 
(So OF, paielle.) 

3481 Caxton Alyrr, 1. xxi. 112 Nygh vnto metz the cyte 
is a water that renneth there, the whiche is soden in grete 
pay'elles of copper, and it becometh salt fayr and good. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as pail-boltom, -brush, 
-handle, -lathe, -machine, -maker, -natl, -stake. 

3723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6224/6 Thomas Gibbons, Pailmaker. 
x78) W. Maastart Glouc. Gloss. (E. D. 8), Patlstake..a 
bough, furnished with many branchlets, is fixed with its 
but-end in the ground, in the dairy-yard. The branchlets 
being lopped, of a due length, each stump hecomes a peg to 
hang a pail upon, 1858 Simmonos Dict. Srade, Pail-brush, 
a hard brush to clean the corners of vessels, 188% Kxicut 
Dict, Mech. Suppl. 653/1 The workman..in an instant 
moves another chisel to form the groove for receiving the 
chine of the pail-bottom and chamfers the upper edge. 

Hence Pail v. (monce-wd.), to pour out in pailfuls. 

1807 W. Tavtor in Ann. Rev. V. 559 The well-head of all 
phe € 7 water which the Lockes and Hartleys have pailed 
abroad. 

(Vote. The OF. form Argel suits the mod. Eng. pail (cf. 
hail, satl, tail, ete), but does not explain the final -¢ always 
ae from 14th to 17the., which ts better accounted for 

y the OF, word. Neither source is quite satisfactory as to 
the sense; the OF. word being applied in all cases to a 
shallow dish; while OE. page/ appears to have been a small 
measure: eee a, pegel, pel, half a pint. The 
Dutch pegel is difficult to bring into line, Kilian 1599 has 
Reghed capacity or measure of a vessel '; Hexham 1678 has 
*the concavity or the capacity ofa vessel or of a pot’. But 
mod.Du. pege/, geil has the sense ‘gauge, scale, mark‘, 
which was also the sense in MDu., going back, according to 
Franck, to an ODn. “Sagi? ‘little pe or pin’, esp. one ‘used 
as a mark’, to he compared with Eng. peg and Du. dial. 
Hegel icicle; an original sense remote from that of Eng. parl 
or even OE. fezel.) 

Pail, v2 dial. [Origin unknown: sec also 
PatEv.t] ¢rans. To beat, thrash. Hence Pailed 
ffl. a., beaten; Pailing v/. sd., pailing-hammer. 

£1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbio) View Lance, Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 53 Ile begun o possing, on peyling him, 3835 in 
Cormwallis Verw ee 1. 377 One shingle hammer, 
one pailing hammer. 1872 Harttev Vorks. Ditties Ser. 1. 
8: He's fit to pail his heead ngean th’ jaumstooan. 

Pail, Paile, obs. forms of PALE, PALL, PEEL. 
[Pailer, mispr. for patie, Patter, in Holland 
Fliny, ed, 1634, xx. 1, included by Davies 1881, 
whence inserted in later dicts.] 

Pailet, obs. form of Pauuer 54,2, small bed. 
Pailful (pérlful). [f. Pam sé, +4 -run.] As 
much as a pail holds. 

3593 Lyty Endy. wy. ii, He is resolved to weepe some 
three or four palefuls, 1607 Markuam Caval, y. (1617) 38 
You shall take a Peale-full of colde water. 5 tz Moatimer 
Tash. (2721) 11. 284 Bestow a Pale-fall of Water on every 
Tree. 38 Macautay in Life § Lett, (1880) I. 373 The 
Tain was falling by pailfuls. 

Paill, obs. Sc, f. Paue 54.1 and a., Pawn. 
Paillard, etc., var, PALLIARD, ctc. 

Paillasse, palliasse (pxlyx's, p'lixs). 
F ors: 6 S¢. paillyeis, (pavilyeas, pales); §- 
Paillasse, palliasse,-ass, [a.}", pail/asse (isthe. 
in Hatz.<D.), f. parle straw :—L. pelea chaff, straw, 
. App. adopted in Sc. in 16th c.1 then in Eng. in 18th c., first 
In Fr. spelling, and subseq. as palésass(e.] ' 

A sack or maltress of stout material filled with 
Straw and serving as an under-bed; a straw 
Malftess; now, usually, an under-mattress stuffed 
with straw or similar matcrinl. 

a, 3506 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
Ixx elne Bertane clath to be four pair pales schetis, 3563 
in Mattl, Club Afise. (1833) 32 Debursit .. for paillyeisis 
tothe Gaird. x 66 in Hay Fleming Mfary Q. of Scots (1897 
499 Auchtein elnis of camves to be the pavilyeas and the 
Cuvering of the pavilyeas. 


IIL. 267 Item, for 


8.» tr. Adanson's Voy, Senegal in Pinkerton Voy. 
8:4) RVI. 608 Over this they throw a mat, which serves 
them for a paié/asse or straw bed. 1843 Louisa S. CosTELLo 
Pilgr. to Auves I. 95 A paillasse and two mattresses 
on the floor, 5! Regul. & Ord, Ariny 929 The paillasse 
18 to be rolled up in a Circular form, 1883 War Office 
Advt. in Pall Alall G. 15 Sept. 15/2 Tenders for the Supply 
of Forage and Straw for Paillasses, for Military Services. 

Y.,.1798 Ariny Med. Board in W. Blair Soldier's Friend 
84 Where matts cannot be made, some fresh straw should 

Placed under ench palliass. 1809 Wetunctoy in Gurw. 
ie V. 291 To provide the palliasses for the hospital. 5834 
L.Roemne IWand, 4y Seine 81 They found po one but a 
man lying ona palliass, 1888 Sfandard 21 May 3/3 The 


377 


Prisoner was found in bed..with the watch and chain uoder 
the palliasse. 


Paille, Paille Maille, obs. f. Pam, PALL-MALL. 
Paillet(t, obs. f. PALLET 54.2, small bed. 
Paillette (pelyet). Also-et. [a. F. patlicite 
(palye't), dim. of pari/e straw, chaff, scale of grass.] 
1. A piece of coloured foil or bright metal, used 
in enamel painting: 
3878 F. W. Rvorer in Encye, Brit, VIII. 184/a The 
lights were picked ont in gold, while the brilliant effect of 
gems was obtained by the nse of, Patllettes, or coloured foils. 


3894 Times 7 Apr. 9/5 A triptych, of Limoges enamel .. 
in brilliant colours, with paillets of foil, date about 1490. 

2. Asmall plece of gold or silver foil, mother-of- 
pearl, or some glittering material, used to orna- 
ment a woman’s dress; a spnngle. 

1890 in Ceat. Dict. 1897 Weston, Gaz. 9 Nov. 7/3 The 
dress is. embroidered in a design of Wisteria, carried out in 
paillettes of burnished silver. 1898 Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 
8/a Bodice..of lace, with the design traced with paillettes, 

Hence Paille’tted a., spangled. 

sgos Mest, Gas. 1 May 4/2 1 is made of cream-em- 
broidered mousseline, pailletted with mother-o'-pearl, 


tPaillole. Oés. [n. OF. patllole (13the. in 
Littré), in med.L. fako/a, dim. of palea scale of 
chaff.] A thin scale or grain of metal, as of gold. 


3481 Caxton Myrr. ti. vill, 85 Ffro this parte toward 
thende of egypte cometh to vs the paillole whiche is of fya 


golde. 
{| Paillon (patyon, pex'lyan). [Fr., deriv. of 
patile scale of chaff.] A scale or small bit of bright 


metal foil used in eoamelling and decorative art. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Paillyeis, obs, Sc. f. Pattnassz. Pailljeoun, 
pailyeoun, -3eon, -30N, -30un, etc., obs. Sc. ff. 
Pavition. Pail-mail, Paiment, Paimistris, 
obs, ff. PALL-MALL, Payuent, PAYMISTRESS. 

Pain (pan), 54.1 Forms: 3-6 peyne, 3-7 
peine, 4-7 paine, payne, payn, 4—- pain, (4-6 
Sc. pane, 5-6 pein, peyn, pene, Sc. pan, 6 
peane, peene). [ME. a. OF. peine (11th c. in 
Litiré) = Pr, Sp., It. pena:—L, pana penalty, 
punishment. Cf. also Pixy, an earlier form of 


| the same word from L.] 


1. Suffering or loss inflicted fora crime or offence ; 
punishment; penalty; a fine. Ods. exc. in phr. 
fains and penalties, and as in b. 

3297 R. Gove. (Rolls) 7742 Per to he nom gret peine of 
hom. @ 1300 Cursor M. 6691 If he liue a dai or tuin, 
lanerd sal vnderli na pain. 1387 ‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
TI. 231 Crise pat Inve a payne [Janam solvit] for vs alle. 
3433 in 10th Kep. fist, MLSS. Comm. App. v. 295 He shal 
pay the same payne as afor is saide. 1482 Paston Lett. 

IL. a97 Wryttes of subpena..made upon gret peynys were 
delyvered to the seid William. 5577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades 
(1592) hae aire vnto death set as a peine upon our 
heades, because of the transgression. 1689Col. Kee. Pennsylv. 
1. x2 Which Ordinances..shall be observed inviolably.. 
under paynes therein to he expressed. 1770 Yunius Lett. 
xxxvib 189 nofe, The courtiers talked of..a bill of pains and 
penalties. 1859 Mit Literty i. 23 Compulsion, either in 
the direct form or ia that of pains and penalties. 

b. esp. in phr. on, upon, under (tup, t of, tin) 
pan of: followed by the penalty or punishment 
incurred in case of not fulfilling the command or 
condition stated, as on pain of death; also, formerly, 
that which one is liable to pay or forfeit, as os 
pain of a hundred pounds, on pain of life, or the 
crime with which one is liable to be charged, as 
on pain of felony. Formerly sometimes with 
ellipsis of on, etc. (fain of = ‘on pain of’). 

¢ 1380 Wycur in Todd Three Treat. 133 Crist bad preche; 
& pet hidden leue in payne of prisonyng. ¢5386 Cuaucea 
Knt.'s 7. 849 Namoocre ie on peyne of lesynge of youre 
heed. /dfd, 1685 No man ther fore vp peyne of los of lyf No 
maner shot..In to the lystes sende, 5389 in Zag. Grids 
(1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax to be hretherhede. ¢ 5430 
Lyoa. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 152 Ther dar noon officeer 
Peyne of his lyff do noon extorcioun. ¢s449 Pecock Nepr. 
(Rolls} 1. 99 Vndir great payne of horrible death suffring. 
346% Pasion Lett. 11. 58 A writte chargyng hym in peyne 
of ¢ 4 to brynge me in tothe Kynges Benche. 31472 Pre- 
sent. Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 24 Opane of vjs. viijd. 
p' to be forfyt. x Rastete. Pastyme, Hist. Pap. (1811) 
55 That none shulde ley no violent hande upon a clerke, 

ayne of cursynge. 5599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, 

oe it, on peene of the dor. s6s0 Hower. Girafi's Rev. 
Naflest, 98 That every one upon paiae of life shold return to 
their honses. 5652 /4id, 11, 19 That every one should open his 
Shop under pain of Rebellion. 1699 Hentiev Phat. 439 He 
order’d every man npon the pain of death to bring in all the 
money he had. sysa J. Lournian Forne of Process (ed. 2) 
92 To pass m the Assize of C. D. each under the Pain of 
One hundred Merks. 5829 Soutury in For. Kew. § Cont. 
Afise, 111. 30 They shall be commanded, oo pen of per- 
petual bondage, to depart out of the said kingdoms. 5884 
Limes (weekly ed.) 37 Oct. 34/1 A proclamation ordering 
the tribes to join him uoder pain of death. 

te. Patn fori and dure: see PEINR. 

+d. in AJ. Jndicial torture. Ods. rare. 

3533 Cromwett in Merriman Life & Left. (1902) 1. 362 
They .. wolde confesse sum grete matier if they might be 
examyned as they ought to be that is to sey by paynes. 

2, A primary condition of sensation or conscions- 
ness, the opposite of pleasure; the sensation which 
one feels when burt (in body or mind); suffering, 
distress. With @ and £/,, a single feeling of this 


ee 


| was sla 


PAIN. 
nature. In carly usc esp. suffering inflicted as 
punishment. (Cf. sense 1.) 


@ 1300 Cursor Al. 20618 O paine bow sal noght thol a dele. 
3390 Gower Conf. 111. 345 Of every lust thende is a peine. 
1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 69 Now ben ended 
the peynes and tormentes. 5481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 3a 
Reynert the foxe..saide to Isegrym,shorte my payne. 1598 
Cuarman Blind Beggar Alexandria Plays 1873 I. 29 Bat 
every pleasure hath a payne they say. 1605 Sin W. Corn. 
watts £s¢., [Fis) furthest wish beiag but to bee out of his 
paine. 5756 Burke Swd/ 4 A.1. ii, Pain and pleasure are 
simple ideas incapable of definition. 1883 A. Banzattr 
Phys. Metempiric15a The simple reaction, which physically 
is expressed as the ]aw of Self-conservation, psychically as 
the Principle of fullowing Pleasure and avoiding Pain. sBga 
Wesrcorr Gospel of Lie 162 The most universal fact in life 
is pain. b 

th. spec. The punishment or sufferings of hell 

(or of purgatory). Obs. 
, 3349-70 Alex. & Dind. 747 3¢ schulle be punched and put 
in paine for euere. c1400 Nowland § rae His saule 
wente vn-to payne, 3544 Bare Chron, Sir J. Oldcastedl in 
Harl. Mise, (Math, 1. 261 Every man. .is a pilgrym, eyther 
towardes blesse or els towardes payne. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. 11. 345 Whosoener dyed in that time, and gaue his 
goodes to further that voyage, he was cleane absolued from 
paine and from sinne. 1598 Barcxrey Felic. Séan (1631) 
183 Ar now cast downe into paines lowest abysse. 

c. To put out of (one’s) pain, etc.: to pnt to 
death, dispatch (a wounded or suffering person or 
animal), 

3573 Forrest Theophilus 1233 in Anglia VII, God tooke 
him owte of this carcerall payne, 1596 Srexsex F, QO. v. 
xii, 23 He lightly reft his head to ease him of his paine. 
1639 Suirtey Ward's Kev. v. iii, ] would I were haaged, to 
be out of my pain! 1783 Aixswoatn Lat. Dict. (Morell) 
iv. s.v. Lysimachus, Lysimachus..at his request gave him 
a cup of poison to put him out ofhis pain. 1808 MARciHioNnEss 
or STaFForn 15 Sept. in C. A. Sharpe's Corr. (1888) 1. 346 
AC, of Suth!...was half drowned. and after coming on 
shore, put out of pain hy Andrew Davy, a fugitive, 

3. In specifically physical sense: Bodily suffering; 
a distressing sensation as of sorencss (usually in a 
particular part of the body). 

1377 Lanai. ?. Pi. B. xv. 187 For peyne of the paume 
powere hem (the fingers] failleth ‘To clucche or to clawe. 
1486 BA, St, -ilbans Cvijb, Hawkysthat haue payne in theyr 
croupes, 1590 SFENSER F. Q.1. xi. 37 Loud he yelled for ex- 
ceeding paine, 1697 Drvorn I’irg. Georg. mi. 64 Envy her 
self at last..‘The I’ains of famisht Tantalus shall feel. “1733 
R. Wonnow Sufi Ch. Scot. (1837) Lit, xiii. § 5. 458/1 At the 
ninth [stroke ia the torture of the boot] Mr. Mitchel fainted 
through the extremity of pain. 1841-75 T. R. Jones Asia. 
Kinga. (ed. 4) 438 ln Man, the poy of feeling pain indubi- 
tably is placed exclusively ia the brain; and if communica. 
tion be cut off between this organ and any part of the body, 
pain is no longer felt, whatever mutilations may be inflicted. 
1849 Macavray fist. Eng. iv. I. 433 The king was in great 
pain, and complained that he felt as if a fire was burning 
within him, ; 

b. sfec. (now always /.) The sufferings or 
throes of childbirth; labour. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 3488 (Cott) In trauelling.. Ful herd it 
was bair moder pain [/?¥2. Muchel was be modir peyn]. 
5388 Wyeur Yocn xvi. at Bat whanne sche hath borua a 
sone, now sche thenkith not on the peyne, for ioye, for a man 
is boran in to the world. 1539 Miatu (Great) 1 Sav. iv, 19 
She bowed her selfe, and traueled, for her paynes cam vpon 
her. 3547 Booavk Brev. Health cexlii, Wel she may be 
named a woman, for as muche as she doth bere chyldren 
with wo and peyne. ¢36s5 Cuarman f/fad tv. 509 Feeling 
suddenly the pains of child-birth, ar704 T. Beown 15¢ 
Sat. fersius Wks. 1730 1. 53 Here some pert sot, with six 
months pain, brings forth A straage, mishapen, and ridi- 
culous birth. 1797 Soutuev Lng. Felogues, Hannah 19 
She bore unhusbanded a mother's pains. 1889 Ni M. Duscan 
Chin, Lect, on Dis, Women ai (ed. 4) 68 Brought about..hy 
the contractions of the uterus in ‘pains *, 

te. p/. A disease of the feet in horses, Ods. 

er4go Promp. Parv. 390/2 rons: yvyl ya horsys fete, 
1598 FLoato, Keste, a disease in a horse which we call the 

nes, 2610 Marknam A/asterp. ut, lxxvili, 350 The paines 
iso certaine vicerous scabbe growing in the pastornes of a 
horse, hetwixt the fetlocke and the heele. 


4. In specifically psychical sense: Mental suf- 


fering, trouble, grief, sorrow. 
3375 Baxsovr Sruce wu. 517 [Thai] wald parteperys off 
thar paynysbe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Awt.'s T. 957 Syn I knowe 
of loues oe. £1430 Syr Tryam, 7 Hyt dothe the 
kyng Fil. pile payne When he thenkyth how sir Roger 
e ©3560 A. Scotr Pocms (5. T. S.) xxviii. 1 To 
Juve vnluvit it is ane pane. 1656 Cowrey Afiac., Gold, A 
Might in to Love it is, And ‘tis a pain that pain to miss, 
But cf allieeins the greatest pain It is to love, hut love in 
vain. 3754 Ricnarpson Grandison 1V. 51, 1 remember with 
pain the pain I gave to your generous heart. ¢ 3850 Arad. 
Nts. (Rdg) 8s Their abscoce would cause me much pain. 
+b. spec. Distress caused by fear of possible 
evil, anxiety; anxious desire or apprehension. Oés. 
3668 R. Mounxtacu in Bxcelench AISS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 420, 1 am ia a great deal of pain to know how =a 
horses have performed the journey. 3758 Aun. Keg. 13/3 
‘The public was in great pain for the Admirals.. left .. in 
sight of six large French ships of war. G. Ware 
Selborne (1875}318 The foster mother (a cat] ne jealous 
of her charge [young squirrels), and in pain for their safety. 
+5. Trouble as taken for the accomplishment of 
something (= fains, sense 6); also, in early use, 
tronble in accomplishing something, difficulty. 
(F. peine.) Phrases. Zo do one's pain; fo take 
pain; lo lose one's pain. Obs. in sing. : se ’ 
as300 Cxrwr SM, 14ifo poe bag? forth 


ii th d lax att 
en Wace (Rolls) 12174 Po pat as 


PAIN. 


ayn. 1375 Bargour Bruce vit 350 Quhen he saw he tynt 
is pane, He turnit bis bridill, and toga. ¢ 1410 Hocetive 
Mother of God 108 Now do your bysy peyne To wasshe 
away our cloudeful offense. 1476 Paston Left. WI. 165, 
l have moche payne to gete so moche mony. 148x Caxton 
Alyrr. wu. t 131 Whiche may moche prouffyte to them that 
wyll doo payne to knowe them. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas. 
vi, (2845) 25 Who wyll take payne to folowe the trace. 1533 
Douctas ners 1. Prol. 109 And git, forsuith, 1 set my hesy 
e, As that I suld, to mak it braid and plane. 1533 
oeten in St. Pagers Hen. VIII, VIL. 410 After that, 
ane and difficullie, 1 was arryved at Rie, 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire viii, (1892) 62 ‘The husbandman 
that spareth paine spareth thrifte, 1633 P. Fiercner 
Purple ist. x. xi, A thousand Knights woo'd her with busie 
pain. ryoa Eng. Theopirast. 305 A man would not employ 
the least pain in the acquisition of sciences, if [etc]. 1768 
Woman of Honor 1. 23 Taking some pain to exeuse the 
girl's carelessness. ‘ sam 
6. p/. Tronble taken in accomplishing or attempt- 
ing something; labour, toil, exertions, or efforts, 
accompanied with care and attention, to secure 
a good or satisfactory result. Most freq. in phr. 


to take pains, to be at (the) pains. 

128 Tinpace IWés, (Parker Soc) I. 260 To make them 
think that they must take pains, and do some holy deeds. 
1538 Starkey England t. ii. 55 Apply themselfys to theyr 
laburys and paynys for the susteynyng of the hole body. 
1589 Nasue Pref Greene's Menaphon (Arb.)8 They hane 
nought but..their paines for their sweate, and..their labour 
for their trauaile. 1608 Cuarman Byron's Conspir. Plays 
1873 IL 22) What idle paines have you bestowd to see 
A poore old woman? 3708 Swirt Sacramental Test Wks. 
1785 II. 1, 222 The university was at the pains of publishing 
a Latin paper to justify themselves. 1774 Gotpsm. Aad. 
Fist. (1776) If. x76 A person born deaf, may, by time, and 
sufficient pains, be taught. .to speak, and, by the motions of 
the lips, to understand what is said to him. 1808 Scorr 
Marm.1. xiii, Vet much he praised the pains he took, And 
well those pains did pay. 1865 Dickens A/uz. Hr. Postser. 
292, I foresaw. .that a class of readers.. would suppose that 
I was at great pains to conceal exactly what I was at great 
pains to suggest. 1887 Ruskin Prvfertta 1. xii. 426 Jehan 
spared no pains on his daughter's education. 

b. Ia this sense the pl. gains has been freq. 


constrned asa sing. (Cf. means, news.) 

1533 Cranmer Let. to Boner in Mise. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 
IL. 269 Ye will be contented to take this pains, rg4a Upaue 
Evrasm. Apoph. 51 margin, The peines of teachyng is 
woorthie great wages. 1672 tr. Erasut. Collog. 230 Recom- 

ensing one pains with another. 1766 Forpyee Serw. 
Vine Wont. (1767) U1. viii. 25 Why be at all this pains? 
1884 Sir J.C. Marunw in Lau Ref. 13 Q. Bench Div. 488 
He .. took every pains to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

ce. For (one's) fans: in return or recompense 
for one’s labour or trouble; now usually sarcastic 
or ironical, implying that the labour is misspent 
or futile, or that the return for it is the contrary of 
what was desired. 

1538 Bate Brefe Comedy in Hart, Mise. (Malh.) 1. 208 
For your peynes ye have appoynted by the emproure your 
stypende wages, 1898 Suaks. J/erry IV. un iv. 103 Giue 
iy sweet Nan this Ring: there's for thy paines. 1599 
Cuarman //umorous Day's Mirth Civ, Now she stops. ‘and 
rates him for es 3650 Overseers’ Acc., Holy Cross, 
Canterh, Paid Goodwife Bayly for paines o 0 8. 1713 
Avpison Guard. No, 112. ? 2 When I talk of practising to 
fly, silly people think me an owl for my pains. 1778 Miss 
Burney £velina (1791) 1. xxi. 99 If you hadn't come, you 
might have staid..and heen a beggar for your pains. 1801 
Mar. Encewortu Castte Rackrent Ws. 1832 L. 77,10 had 
ny journey for my pains. 1889 Corserr J/oné xi. 154 The 
old general, in a fit of exasperation, publicly gave him 
a sound thrashing for his pains. 

7. attrib. and Comd, a, attrib, as pati-sensa- 
tion, -sense, -sensibility; 1B. instrumental, as pazn- 
afflicted, -bought, -chastened, -dimmed, -distorted, 
-drawn, -racked, -stricken, -worn, -wrung adjs. ; 
c, objective, as pain-assuaging, -bearing, -dispel- 
ling, -inflicting, -producing adjs.; patns-haling 
adj. [after Painstakinxe: see 6]; d. pain-free a., 
free from pain; pain-killer, one who or that 
which does away with pain; sfec. name of a 
medicine for allevialing pain; tpain-piss Oés., 
painful urination, strangury. See also Parys- 
TAKING, etc,, Parnswortuy, 

1645 Quartes Sol, Reeant. ii. 35 And like a *pain-afflicted 
stripling, play With some new Toy, to while thy grief away, 
1597 A, M. tr, Guificmcau's Fr. Chirurg. 49 b/1 *Payne- 
assuaging elisteryes, made of freshe mileke. 1870 BRvANt 
‘iad |. v. 153 Pa&an with his *pain-dispelling balms Healed 
him. 1889 Dovie Aficah Clarke 149 The line of white 
“pain-drawn faces. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 176 
Men neyther shrinke, nor shrike..when they perceiue their 
Bodies pierce-free, or *paine-free. 1854 Pusey Lect. Daniel 
ix. 56a Indolent, conceited, soft, *patns-hating, 1803 J. 
Kensy Society 52 And Sickness. .Awhile forgets her *pain- 
inflicting task. 1886 VV. Zealand Herald 28 May s/1 His 
wife gave him some hot water and milk with a little *pain- 
killer. .. Subsequently hedied, 1898 Daily News x Mat. 6/3 

The late Sir James Y. Simpson, the inventor of chloroform, 
and great painkiller of his day. 1614 Marnnam Cheap 
Husé6, \. xxix. (1668) 55 Of the pain in the Kidneys, *pain- 
piss, orthe Stone. 1897 Trans, Amer, Pediatric Soc. 1X. 
68 Touch, temperature, and ‘pain sense are normally 
developed. 1857 Geo. Exior Sc. Cier. Life, Fanet's Re- 
Gent. xviii, The sight of the *painestricken face. 1834 Tazt's 
May. 1. 134/2 Above the little *pain-worn thing The sailor's 
widow wept. 1838 Exiza Coox Truth ili, When the oozing 
*pain-wrung moisture drips. 

+ Pain, sé.2 Os. Forms: 4-6 payn, 5 payne, 
peyn, (8 pain). [a. F. pave :—L. panem bread.) 

1. Bread. (Frequent in Piers Ploughman.) 


with moost great 


378 


136a Lanci. P. Pd. A. vitt. 106 Pe prophete his payn eet 
in penaunce and we yng. 1377 Jéid. B. xiv. 76 porw plente 
of payn, & of pure sleuthe. 1393 /dfd. C. x. 92 Lheris payn 
Ry peny-ale as for a pytaunce y-take. ¢1460 J. Russe.t 
Bk. Nurture 339 Pan take youre loof of light payne..and 
with the egge of fe knyfe nyghe your band ye kett. 

2. Old Cookery, Applied, usually with qualifying 
word, to various fancy dishes, mostly containing 
bread; as paizt fondu [= dissolved], pain perdu 
[= lost], paix ragon, pain reguson; pain puff, 
akind of puff or small pie with soft crust. 

€1390 Form of Cury No. 59 in Antig. Cudin. (1791) 1 
Pare fondew. Take brede, ei frye it in grece, other a 
oyle. ..Grynde it with raisons (etc.), /dfa. No. 67,14 Payn 
ragonn. ¢1430 72wo Cookery-bks. 42 Payn pur-dew. ©1450 
Jbid. 68 This 1s the purviannce made for Kinge Richard .. 
the xxiii day of September [1387] .. ‘The thirde course. .. 
Payne puff. /éid, 112 Peynreguson. Nym resons and do 
out ye stones, and bray it in a morter with pepir and 

ingiuer, and salt and wastel bred [etc.}, 14.. Modle Bk. 

cokry (Napier 2882) 46 ‘To mak payn pardieu tak payn- 
mayne or freshe bred and paire away the cruste (etc.}. 1513 
Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 271 For standarde, venyson 
roste,.. pecocke with his tayle,.. ploner, rabettes, grete 
byrdes, larkes, doucettes, paynpuffe. 1615 Markuam £ng. 
Fousew. ti, 46 To make the best Panperdy, take a dozen 
egges [etc., 1706 Puiturs s.v., In Cocker Pains signifie 
certain Messes proper for Side-dishes, so call'd as being made 
of Bread, stuff'd with several sorts of Farces and Ragoos. 


Pain (pzin),v. Forms: see Pain sé.) [a. OF, 
pener, 3rd sing. pr. petwe (roth c. in Littré) = Pr., 
Sp. fexar, It. penare, med.L. pendre, f. L. pena, 
F. petne, Pats sb.) Cf.also Pine v., OE, piiian.] 

I. tl. évans. To inflict a penalty or punish- 
ment upon; to punish; to torture by way of 
punishment; to fine. Ods. 

61350 Wil, Paterne 2898 And putte hem in Bh ire 


to peyne hem at hire wille. 1495 Yrevisa's Barth. Del’. Ry 
xiv. x. Eiijb/2 Many deme that the hylle Ethna is a place 


of payne and some soules ben paynyd therin. @1 Lo 
Berners Gold, BA. M. Auret, (1546) Nnv, Thou haste | 
iusticied the Iustyce, and none dare peyne the 1601 


Tiottanp Pliny I. 499 That whosocucr..ent downe any | 


trees growing in another mans ground, should be peined in 
the court for a trespasse don. 

+b. To enjoin under penally. Qds. 

1607 Henley-in-Arden Rolls (1890), Wee paine all the 
Alehowse keepers, that they and every of them make hol- 
some & good drinke hothe ale & Beare. 1620 J. Witkinson 
Of Courts Baron 148 If there was any thing pained at the 
last court to be done, and as yet is not done, you must 
enquire who hath made defalt therein. 

II. 2. To inflict pain upon, canse to suffer; to 
hurt, distress. a. get. or mentally: To inflict suf- 
fering upon, to afflict, give pain to; to grieve, to 
hurt the feelings of. Also aéso/. to cause suffering. 

13.. Cursor AM. 23261 (Gott.) Bot a point es baim paines 
{v. *r. pines, pinis] mar, Pan ellis all pair ober fare. ¢ 1450 
tr. De Jutitatione mw. xxxv. 105, 1 peynyag pe wib sorwes 
pure pe not. ¢1586 C’ress Pensroxe /’s. Lxix. x, Whome 
thou painest, more they paine, 1611 Bisug Joel ii. 6 Before 
their face the people shall be much pained. 1780 A. Younc 
Tour [ret. (Nat ihr, Ed.)85 There is not a single view but 
what pains one in the want of wood. 1807 Crasse Par, 
Reg. Wks. MI. 155 Transports that pain'd and jovs that 
agonized, 1838 Lytton A fice u1. ii, These gifts Caroline could 
not refuse, without paining her young friend. 

b. To inflict bodily suffering upon, to torment; 
to cause bodily pain to, to hart. (In quot. 1377, 
To put to physical inconvenience, incommode.) 

1377 Lanct. ?. 22 B, xu. 247 Rist as be pennes of pe 
pecok peyneth hym in his flizte. ¢1386 Cuaucer A/onk's 7. 
614 Many a mannes guttes dide he peyne. 1426 Lvpc. 
De Guilt. Pilgr. 11958 A body vp on a eross dystreyned, 
And, as me thouhté, gretly peyned. 1530 Parser. 651/2 It 
payneth me very sore to speke, I am so horse. 1590 
Spenser #. QO. 1. ii 33 Cold and heat me paines. ¢16a4 
Cuarman Bafrachowt. 11 So | lay Sleepless, and pain’d with 
headache. 1828 Scott /. AL. Perth xxx, But your arm, my 
lord,.. Does it not pain you? @ 1864 Hawrnorxe Amer. 
Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 152 Pained with the toothache. 


+3. intr. To suffer pain or distress; to suffer. 

BEEP 38 And seue 3er thon scholdest, man, O 
dedlyche senne peyny. 1393 Lanct. P. Fi. C. xxtt. 324 Pe 
croys.. bat crist..for mankynde on peynede. ¢1440 Proms. 
Parv. 390/2 Peynyn, or pynyn yn wo or sekenesse. @ 1536 
Calisto § Metié. in Hazi. Deteby I. 8: Where is the patient 
that so is paining? xs9x Danietin Sidney's Astr. § Stella 
etc. Sonn. xi, So shalt thou cease to plague, and 1 to pain. 


TIT. 4, ref. To take pains or trouble; to exert 
onesclf or put forth efforts with care and attention ; 


to endeavour, strive. Ods. or arch, 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf, 19027 Petir painid him ful gierne in 
eristts lai fet fole to lerne. 1377 Lanct, P. Pl. B. vit. 42 
Pledours sholde peynen hem To plede for swiche and help 
1481 Caxton Godefroy xxx. 64 The other that cam aftir 
peyned them moche for to goo more wysely. 1596 SrENSER 
#. Q. tv. vi, 40 She ber paynd with womanish art To hide 
her wound. 1614 Rateicn Hist. World w. iit. §9 Humenes 
paines himselfe to carrie succour to his left wing. 1700 

JRvDEN Cock § Fox 669 While he pain’d himself to raise 
his note. 1870 Lowete Study Wind, 217 Men still pain 
tbemselves to write Latin verses, 

th. intr. for ref. = prec. Obs. 

¢ 1440 Partonofe 2190 They peyned freshly to fyght bothe. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Adfonce vi, In vayne thou hast 
payned and laboured. a 1529 Sxetton ' Now syrige we’ 68 
Stand fast in faythe,.. And payne to lyue in honeste. 

c. pass. To be pnt to trouble or exertion; to be 
obliged to put forth effort. ? Oés. 

oer Cranage Newspaper 310 We..Are pain’d to keep our 
sickly works alive. 


PAINFUL. 


+5. trans. To take pains about, endeavour. és. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 28166 (Cott.) Quen I sagh my neghbur 
wele fare,..I paind oft at him vn-spede, bath in will and 
word and dede. 

Pain, variant of Payen Oés., pagan. 

+ Painable, @. Os. rare. [f. Pain sé. or v. 
+ -ABLE: cf. comfortable. Cf. pentble.] Painful. 

1649 Eveyn Lidesty §& Serettude iti, The manacles of 
Astyages were not therefore the lesse weighty, and payn- 
able, for being composed of gold or silver. 

Painch(e, Painct, obs. ff. Pauncu, Parnt v. 

+ Pai-n-demaine. Oés. Forms: 4 painde- 
meine, 4-5 payn(e)demayn(e; § payn(e)- 
mayne, -main, paynman, payman, 6 payne 
mayne. [AF. pain demeine, demaine, med.L, 
panis dominicus ‘\ord’s bread’, Also called 
simply Demeine.} White bread, of the finest 


quality ; a loaf or cake of this bread. 

le1330 Durkam Acc. Rots 17 In pane dominico et melle 
sd. 1378 Aluntue. Gildh. Lond. (Rolls) 111. 424 Etiam cum 
uno payndemayn.] ¢€1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 14 Whit 
was his face as Payndemayn Hise lippes rede as rose. ¢ 1420 
Liber Cocorurt (x862) 40 Take floure of payndemayn. @ 1440 
Sir Degrev. 1393 Paynedemaynes (Cad, ALS. paynemayn] 

revaly Scho fett fra the paniry. c 1440 Douce A/S. 55 lf. 9 

hen cast feyre pecys of paynemayns or elles of tendre 
brede. ¢ 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wileker 788/32 Hic panis, 
brede. .. //ee Placencia, a payman, 1530 Patscr. 250/2 
Payne mayne, fayn de douche. 

Comms, a 1377 Househ. Edw. 117 in Househ. Ord. (2790) 19 
William Brynklowe Yoman Paymeabaker. 

Pained (péind, pétnéd), Apia. [f. Pain w+ 
-ED1,} Affected with pain (physical or mental); 
hurt, distressed, grieved, etc.: see the verb; ex- 
pressing or indicating pain. 

1340-70 Alex, § Dind. 268 To oure Pe peple in- 
possible hit semeb. 1545 Ravnouo Syrth Mankynde i. vis 
(1634) 122 Which may be applyed tothe pained places. 1608 
Suaks. Per, tv, vi. 173 The pained’st fiend Of hell. @ 1662 
Fu.ver Worthies (1840) U1. 92 Others repairing thither.. 
the poor for alms; the pained fur ease. 1873 Buack Pr, 
Thule xviii, 299 There was a pained look about the lips. 

Painem, -en, obs. forms of Paynrat. 

Painful (p@-nftil), 2. Forms: see Paty 361 
[f. Pain sé.] + -roL.} 

1, Full of, characterized by, or causing pain or 
snffering; hurting, afflictive, distressing, grievous; 
annoying, vexatious. a. In general, or mentally. 

¢ 1340 aMPOLe Prose Tr. 33 A gastely syghte of it how 
foule how vggly and how paynfull pat it [sin] es. ¢1410 Love 
Bonavent, Afirr, xi. 87 (Gibbs MS.) Pe paynfull passyoun 
of Ihc. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Visit. Sick, After 
this painfull lyfe ended. 1658 I’hole Duty of Mau vii, §t 
How pleasanta virtue this is, may. appear by the contrariety 
it hath to several great and painful vices. 1794 Mrs. Rap- 
curre Myst. Udolphe i, Aa uncertainty which would have 
been more painful to an idle mind. 1829 Lanpor /wag. 
Conv., Matd of Orleans & Agnes Sorel Whs. 1853 11. 39/2 
Salutary pangs may be painfuller than mortal ones. 

b. Physically. 

1544 Puare Regine. Lyf (1560) H jb, Nephretica is pain- 
fuller afore meat. 16ra Cuapman IWidowes 7°, Plays 1873 
III. 73 Alas shee’s faint, and speech is painefull to her. 170 
Rowe Uéyss, 1. i. 228 Midnight Surfeits, Wine And painfu 
undigested Morning Fumes. 1860 Tyxpati Giac. 1. xxv. 
178 A sky the brightness of which is painful to the eyes. 

ec. Of a person: Inflicting pain or punishment ; 
tormenting. rare. 

¢14850 Cursor 3, 18223 (Laud) Satan that paynefull (Co?d., 
Gétt., pinful; 721. pyneful] prynce he lawght And vnder 
myght of helle by-tawght. 1870 G. Merrpith /ranee vi. 

.in Odes Fr. Hist, (1898) 60 The painful Gods might weep, 
If ever rain of tears came out of feaven. ; y 

2. Snffering or affected with (physical) pain, 
(Usually of a part of the body which has been 
wounded or hurt.) 

1sgo Spenser F. Q. ut. ii. xr The loving mother, that nine 
monethes did beare In the deare elosett of her painefull syde 
Her tender babe. 1612 Bre. Hatt Contewipl., O. 7. tv. 1, 
They see themselves lothsome with Lice, painful and de- 
formed with Scabs. 794 Mas. RavexirFe ALyst. Udolpho 
iv, His wound was ‘ae al. 1877 L. Morris Lpic Hades t 
7 He wore a crown Upon his painful brow. 

3. Causing or involving trouble or labonr; 
troublesome, difficult, irksome, toilsome, laborions. 


Now rare or merged in I. 
€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii. (Afachor) 1342 It sall be done 
.. How paynefull or how hard it be. 1g3§ J. Mason in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Ser. u. 11. gg Itt [Toledo] ts tbe paynefullist 
towne that ever mann duellyd in, Itt is through so up 
hyll and downe byll. 1604 E: Glrinstoxe] D'Acostas 
Hist. Indies ww. x. 132 These cighteene leagues of land..is 
more painefull and chargeable then 2300 by sea. 1665-6 
Phil, Trans, 1. 90 The way of winding off the silk. ewhich 
is the painfullest and nicest of all the rest. 1676 Daynen 
Aurengs. si, By quick and painful Marches hither came. 
1858 Frouve //ist, Eng. 11. xiii. 4 Sums of money would 
be frequently offered them in lieu of a painful hospitality. 
4. Characterized by painstaking ; performed with 
labour, care, and attention; diligent, assiduous, 
laborious, careful. Ods. or arch. , 
61380 Wveur is. (1880) 124 To holde sich pore lif 
and meke and peyneful in resonable abstynence. ¢ 2400 
Mavunpev. (1839) xvii. 184 He lost mach peynfulle labour. 
1565 T. Starceron tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 79 In considera- 
tion of their vertuous sermons and patnefull preaching. 
1638 in 10h Rep. Hist. ASS. Contm, App. v. 486 The long, 
ynfull and profitable service donne unto us by James 
iaaens 1775 E, ALLEN in Sparks Corr, Amer. Kev. (2853) 
1. 464 This is the situation..according to my most paint al 
discoveries, 1834-43 Sourney Doctor vi. (1848) 18/2 The 


PAINFULLY. 


painful chronicle of honest John Stowe. 1894 Vation (N.Y) 
gt June 470/3 The little book.. will reward a not too painful 
reading. ; ns a 

5. Of persons: Characterized by taking pains; 
working with labour and care; painstakiag, labori- 
ous, nssidnous, careful, diligent. Ods. or arch. 

1549 Latimen ard Serm, def, Edw. Vf (Arb) gt We have 
some as painfull magistrates, as euer was in Englande, 1612 
Carr. Suitit Ala lirginfa 2a The women be veric painefull 
and the men often idle. 1702 C. Matuen Afagn. CAr. 1. ve 
(1852) 76 The more learned, godly, painful ministers of the 
land, 80a Murs. Rancurre Gaston de Blonudeville Posth. 
Wks, 1826 I. 46 The patience of a painful antiquary. 187 
Pewr Philos i, § 14, 16 The laws of etymology, whic 
painful students have discovered. 


Painfully (pelafiili), adv, 
Ta a painful manaer. 

1, In a way that causes or is accompanied by 
pain or suffering ; distressingly; with pain. 

1568 Grarton Chron. IL, 857 Men were so sore handled, 
eal so painefully pangued, that ete}, 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 10 Being painfully and pipeing hot, 
arriv'd at this exalted mansion, 179§ Soutnry Soldier's 
Wife a Weary way-wanderer, languid and sick at heart, 
‘Travelling painfully over the rugged road. 1872 Brack <f./t. 
Phaeton axii. 312 Ambleside. .looked painfully modern now. 

2. In a way that gives trouble; with difficulty, 


Obs. or arch, 

1533 Ervor Cast. /felthe (1539) 85 Yf it were bal / ex. 

ulsed, or peynfully, 1§73-80 Baret A/y, P 29 Painefully, 

ardly, elerios2. 1835 J. H. Newman Jar, Serv. ie 

1. iii. 32 A depth of meaning..hardly and painfully to be 
understood, 1844 Auison Hist, od (1849-50) X. Ixy. 
§ 5s. 5: Macdonald was thus painfully maintaining bis 
ground in upper Catalonia, . 

3. With great pains, painstakingly, laboriously, 
with care and effort. Ods, or arch. 

1555 Braoroap Le?. in Coverdale Lett, Martyrs (1564) 270 
Lyuyng therein not so purely, louynglye, and painfully as 
Ishoulde hane done. 1631 Weever Ane. Fun. Morn. 316 
Painefully and expensfully studious of the common good, 
3709 Hearne Coffect. (O.H.S.) 11. 200 He .. painfully 
collected the works of Geffrey Chaweer, 1855 Mitman Lad, 
Chr. 11. iv. (1864) I. 270 That no private man could hope to 
arrive at a sounder understanding..than had been painfully 
attained by so many holy bishops. 


Painfulness (pénfiilnts). [f as prec. + 
-NESS,] The quality of being painful. 

1, The quality of being fraught or atteaded with 
pain; distressingness. Alsoin passive aspect: The 
condition of suffering pain; distress, affliction. 

61488 Digdy Myst. wt. 608 O lord! wo xall put me from 

is peynfulnesse ? rg26 Tinpacr x ee iv. 18 For fear 

th paynfulnes. 166a Sourn Ser. 1,27 No Custom can 
Makethe Painfulness of a Debauch easy. 17977 J. Ricnaao- 
Son Disdert, /iast. Nations aTo soften the extreme pain- 
fulness of incessant labour, 1884 Paz Eustace 79 Forget 
the painfulness of our situation, and think of its romance, 

2. ‘ihe quality of causing trouble or labour; diffi- 
culty, troublesomeness, irksomeness. Oés. or arch. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) oe For the vneertainty 
of the same, and also for the pan ulnes and tedyousnes 
therof, 1631 R. Byrtero Doctr, Saéd. 3a Ordinary labour 
with festivall services to God can neither easily concurre, 
because painfulnesse and jo Are opposite, nor decently. 

3. The qaality of taking paias; laboriousness, 
carefol industry, painstaking. Ods. or arch. 

531 Exvot Gov. 111. x, In theim which be either gouernours 
Or Capitaynes., Paynfulnesse, named in latyne 7oel/erantia, 
is wonderfull conimiendable. 1597 Hooxgr cet Pol. v. 
Ixxvii. § pre testifie lone by painefulnesse in Gods seruice, 
1658 A. Fox iVurta’ Surg. 1. ii. 3 A Skill in Surgery is 
obtained with great painfulness, 

Painim(e, obs, form of Payni. 

Paining (pé'nin), vd/.s6.  [f. PaInv.+-1ne1,] 
The action of the verb Par, 

1, The action of causing or condition of feeling 
pain; pain, suffering. Now rare. 

€1440 Pol, Rel. & L, Poents 151/15, | askyd hym how he 
bad ynyng, he said, ‘Quia amore languee , 1596 Spexsen 
#. 0. wii. 4 To w his wounds, and ease their bitter 
Psat: 1760-72 H. Brooker /ool of Quat, (1809) 1V. 107 

t was too much of joy, it pee pesture to paining. 1812 
J. J. Hexay Camp. agst. Quebec 111 These subsequent 
nnnual painings uniformly attacked me. 

+2. The taking of pains. Oés. 

1633 P. Firtcuza Fiisa 1. xliii, There doth it blessed sit, 
and. .Laughs at our husie care and idle paining. 

Paining, Ppl.a. [f. as prec. + -Ine 2.) That 
Pains ; causing pain or snffering. 

2698 M. Listenin PAil, Trans. XX. 246 A paining Grief 
towards the bottom of their Bellies, which did grind and 


[f prec. + -L¥ 2.] 


torment them. 1891 Fastern Daily Press a4 July 4/6 
Beyond a slight paining sprain nnd some cuts about the 


mare, no harm was done, 
Painless (pé'nlés), @, [f. Pain s6.1 + -LEss.] 
Free from pala; not suffering pain. rare. 

1570 LEVINS beg e /xo Paynlesse, indo/ens. 1678 Hones 
Odyssey (1677) 158 That he should be brought home thus., 
As cep, and painless, 

2. Causing no pain; not accompanied with pain. 

591 Syivester Da Bartas 1. i. 590 With pain-lesse paine 
they tread A sacred path that to the Henv'ns doth lead, 
4 1700 DaypEN U,), Is there no smooth descent? no painless 
way Of kindly mixing with our native clay? 1795 Sournsy 
Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 234 Vhen did they not regard his 
mocks Which then came painless, 1887 F. Daawin Life 
qearsvin IIT. 20a Dr, Wilder advocated the use of the word 
| ion * for painless operations on nnimals, 
Hence Painleanly adv., without pain; Pad‘n- 
_lenanoss, freedom from pain. 
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1634 Br. Hau. Contempl., N. T. w. vii. Bloody issue 
4calrd, Could the Physittans have given her, if not health, 
yet relaxation and painclesanesse, her meanes had not been 
misbestowed. 1861 umsteao ten. His. (1879) 672 These 
swellings are usually developed .. painlessly. 1864 Mrs. 
Caatyie Lett, 111. 209 Shall I ever more have a day of ease, 
of painlessness? 1880 Miss Baappon Sarbara xlv, Mis 
disease was one in which death does not come painlessly. 

+ Painliness. Obs. rare. [f. *patuly adj. (f 
Paty 56.1 + -tv1) + -xxss,] The condilion of 
being in pain; distressful state, 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love. v. 78 Paynlynes..me down 
castis & prykke to go to Fe of qwhome unely I trow solas 
& remedy I sal see. 

+ Pai‘nons, @. Ols. rare. In § peynous, [a. 
OF. fpeaus, -os, later feineus=It,, Sp. perosor— 
late L. pastds-as (Pseudo-Aug.) painful, f. pana: see 
Pary sb1]_ Painful; severe. 

ergo0 Beryn 2! Peynons ordinaunce Is stallid for bir 
falshede. /4fa, 3766 She hath many a day led a peynous lyf, 

Painstaker (p2nzlé!:ko1).. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. pass (PAIN 55.16) + TAKER.) One who takes 
pains; a painstaking person, 

1618 Carman Ziestod 188 note, Fit for mental painstakers, 
students [ete.|. 1666 Pervs Diary ag June, He was no great 
pains-taker in person, 1711 Anvison Sfcet, No. 61 P 5 There 
are actually such Pains-takers among our British Wits. 

Painstaking (pé"nzta:kin), 56. [f parus, pl. 
of Pain $6.1 (sense 6) + ¢aking, gerund of Take v.] 
The taking of pains ; the bestowal of careful and 
attentive labour in order to the accomplishment of 
something; assiduous effort. 

2586 Otoe Antichrist 85 This is their paynes taking and 
tranaile. 1623 Liste Eifric on O. & N. Test. 5 Their pos- 
terity haue lied in sorrow and paines-taking euer since. 
1737 Wiuston Josephus, /fist. 3. xviii, § 2 (1777), They did 
not shew a want of pains-taking. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Mew M1. v. 44 That mastery of the art of preaching 
which results from laborious painstaking, 

Painstaking (pénztel:kin), a. [fas prec. + 
taking, pt. pple. of Take 2] That takes paios; 
bestowing attentive effort for the accomplishment 
of some result; careful and iadustrions ; assiduous. 

1696 Tryon Afise. i. 23 The Richer sort..(are] much more 
Distempered than the Orne pains-taking People. rgxz 
Cooke boy. S. Sea 399 The Natives are. .industrious, and 
Pains taking. 188a Seajr. Battantine £xger. xi. 116 The 
case was tried.. before... most painstaking judge. 


b. Of actions, productions, etc.: Marked or 


charaeterized by attentive carc. 

1866 Geo. Futot ¥, ffolt xxiv, The satisfaction of receiving 
Mr. Sherlock's painstaking production in print. 1895 J. W, 
Rupp in Law Tinees XCIX. fue The .. painstaking 
manner in which they superintend, .this department. 

Hence Painsta:kingly adv., with careful and 
atteative effort, assiduously. 

2186 Crovan Poents, ete. (1869) I. 318 Setting himself 
laboriously and painstakingly to work, 1891 Saf. Hkae 
Dec. 705/2 This little book Ree been painstakingly prepared. 

Painsworthy (p2-nzwo:13i), 2. rare. Also 7 
pain-worthy. [I. fafus, Pain 56.16 + Wortuy.] 
Worthy of trouble; worth laking pains about. 

x6so Futrea Pisgah unt. ii. $1 It will be pain-worthy to 
enquire(etc.}, 1861 Max MUtrer Se. Lang. Ser. 1. vi. (ed. 4) 
22a There is no painsworthy difficulty nor dispute about 
declension, &c., of nouns, 

Paint (péint), sd. [f Paint 2] ; 

1. The act or fact of paiating or colouring. 

1602 Marston Anfonio's Rev. ut. ii, Her cheekes not yet 
slurd over with the paint Of borrowed crimsone, A/od, Give 
ita paint, and it will look all right. — : 

2. That with which anything is painted. 

a. A substance consisting of a solid colouring 
matter dissolved in a liquid vebicle, as water or 
oil, used to impart a colour by being spread over 
a surface; also upplied to the solid colouring 


matter alone, or to a cake of it, as in @ box of 


paints; a pigment. 
171a Aopison oe No. 416 Pp 2 Expresses were sent to 
the Emperor of Mexico in Paint, 1735 BerKetev Qxerist 
§ 118 A modern fashionable house,..daubed over with oil 
and paint. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Se. & Art 11. 829 
When two coats of this paint have been laid on, it may be 
polished, 1833 J. Hottano Jfanuf. Metal 11. 250 Paint is 
commonly ground by means of a stone muller. 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chapl. of Fieet 1. The timber had once been 
painted, but the paint had fallen off. 
b. Colouring matter laid on the face or body 


for adornment; rouge, etc. 
¢1660 Daypan To Sir RX. Howard 76 His_colours laid so 
thick on every place, As only showed the paint, but hid the 
face, 1718 Lavy M. W. Monracu Let. Lady Rich 10 Oct.y 
1 have seen.. beauties .. monstrously unnatural in their 
paint! 1817 Byaon Befgo Ixvi, One has false carls, another 
too much paint. 1865 Paaxman //ugwenots iii. (1875) 31 
{The Indians) were in full paint in honor of the occasion. 
c. Afed. An external medicament which is put 


on like paint with a brush. 

1899 Altbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 582 Both tar and pyro- 
gallol work better as paints and varnishes than tbe chrysa- 
robin. /éfd. VIII. 727 Trichloracetie acid may be substituted 
(for tincture of iron] as a paint. Afod. Iodive paint is n 
good application in some cases. 

d. (See quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, Paint, ., stuff mixed with 
caoutchouc..intended to harden it, [e.g.] Sulphate of zinc, 
whiting, plaster-of-paris, lampblack, pitch. 

3. fg. Colour, colouring; adomment, esp. such 


PAINT. 


as is put on or assumed merely for appearance; 
outward show, fair pretence. 

wo Cowrey Mistress, Written in Juice of Lemony, A 
andden paint adorns the trees, 1650 Huennat Pill For. 
matity 43 Even then shall thy paint appear and be dis- 
covercd. 168: W. Pann in fist. Soc. Pennsylv. (1826) 1. 
1. 204, I have forborne palnt and allurement, and writ¢ 
truth, 1728 Younc Love Fane y. 52a Virtue's the paint 
that can make wrinkles shine, 

+4. A painting, a picture. Obs. rare. 

,€ 31730 Cxtia Fiennes Diary (1888) 299 On the Left side 
is a summer house wt* paints of the seasons of y* yeare. 

5. Indian paint: a name for two N. American 
plaats, whose roots yield colouring matters for- 
merly used by the Indians; yellow Jndian paint, 
yellow puccoon, or yellowroot (Hydrastis cana- 
densis), and red Indian paint, red puccoon, or 
bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis). 

3893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

6. alfirté. aod Coms., as paint-cistern, -cloth, 
-mark, -otl,-water, -work; paini-grinder, -mixer, 
-remover, paint-beplastered, -removing, -stained, 
-worn adjs.; paint-box, a box of solid paints or 
pigments, usually water-colours; paint-bridge 
(Theatr.), a plalform, capable of being raised or 
lowered, on which a scene-painter stands; paint- 
brush, a bruah for painting with; paint-burner, 
an apparatus for buming or softening painl by 
a flame directed upon it, so that it can be removed 
(Knight Dict. Afech. 1875); paint-frame( 7 /eatr.), 
a movable iron framework for moving scenes from 
the stage to the painl-bridge; paint-mill, a 
machine for grinding poe or pigments; paint- 
pot, a pot in which oil-colour is contained, while 
being laid on; paint-room, (a) a room where 
paints are stored; (4) a room in a theatre where 
the scene-painter works; paint-root, the Carolina 
redroot (Lachnanthes tinctorta); paint-atrake, 
Naut, ‘the uppermost strake of plank immediately 
below the plank-sheer’ (Cent. Dict.). 

a@ 1843 Soutizy Comm. fl. Bk. VV. 272 Thy “paint-be. 
plaster'd forehead, broad and bare. 1858 Stsmonos Dict, 
Trade, *Paint-o.x, 2 child's box containing cakes of water- 
colours. 1879 Brack Sfactcod of D. al, A poor creature—a 
wonlan-man—a ating of affectation, with his paint-box, and 
his velvet coat, and his furniture. 18a7 J. Woooman /atent 
Specif. No. 5576. a My “paint hrush 1s of bristles. 184 J. 
Core Patent Specif. No. 32. 4 The paint brush, after 
it is formed is soaked, 1882 Younc Av. Man Ais own 
Mech. § 1576 The hair of this brush is longer than that 
of the ordinary pat brush. 1898 Atlantic Monthly 
LXXXIIL. 497/2 The caquisite vernal iris and the scarlet 
painted cup, otherwise known asthe Indian‘s paint-brush 
and prairie fire, splendid for color. 1815 Burney Fasconer's 
Marine Dict, “Paint-Cisterns, in ships of war, are 
cisterns made of wood, and lined with lead, to contain 
the different kinds of paint. 1886 Ad/ the Fear Round 
28 Aug. 79 Snuff boxes, too, were found among the perfumes, 
*paintcloths, and washes. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 118/a 
The tramper may leave the highway with impunity.., fol- 
lowing the little signs and *paint-marks on the trees. 182g 
J. Nicnorson Oferat, Afechanic 454 Curriers' shavings, 
which are used for cleaning °paint-mills 1885 Howrits 
Silas Lapham (1891) 1.17 I've got a whole *paint-mine out 
on the farm. 1884 Kxicnr Dict. Afech, Suppl., *Paint 
Afixer,n can with shaft and ee sesembling an upright 
churn. Used to mix paint with the necessary oil, turpentine, 
[ete]. ¢1860 H. Stuaat Seaman's Catech. 6a The paint 
and “paint oil is stowed in the paint-room. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Sef. Mast viii. 18 We sat, with our brushes and 
*paint-pots by us. 1890 Cent. Dict, *Paint-remover, a 
caustic alkaline paste used to take off old paint in order to 
prepare the surface for repainting. 1866 Daawin Orig. Spec. 
L ee 4) 12 The pigs ate the *paint-root (Lachnanthes), which 
coloured their bones pink. 1866S. B. James Duty § Doctrine 
(1871) 83 Snow- white is far more forcible than mere “paint- 
white, or ceiling-white. 1888 M. B. Hutsu in Aré Frnd. LI. 
1977/1 No expensive ‘paintwork, in feeble imitation of the 
wood it covers. 1859 Sata Gas-dight 4 D, vii.85 That com- 
fortable *paint-worn manginess abont the handle. 

Paint (pat), v.1 Forms: 3-6 peint(e,peynt(e, 
4-7 paynt(e, (5-6 pant(t, poynt, 5-6, 9 dial, 
pent(e, 6 painct, paynet, peignt, Se. pynt, 6-7 
peinct), 4- paint, (6 painte). 2. pple. 3 i-, 
y-peint, 3-4 y-, i-peynt, 4 peynt, paynt, paint; 
4-5 y-,i-paynted; peinted, peynted, -id, 5-6 
paynted, -yd, -yt, 4- pnintod. [ME. ad. OF. 
feind-re (3rd sing. pres. feint, pa. pple. feint) = 
Pr. peguer, It. pignere, pingere I=L. pingtre (3rd 
sing. pingit, pa. pple. pincf-us) to paint. The 
early ME. pa.pple. peint, ypeint, was a direct 
adoption of F. eint, and may have been the 
earliest part of the vb. adopted; cf. Arrarnt. 
Otherwise the natural form of the word in Eng. 
would be fain as in complain, distrain, cic. 

But the earliest evidence for the vb. yet found is peintunge, 
Painmine df, sb, in Ancren R. a 1225.1 

1, trans. To make (a picture or representation) on 
a surface in colours; to sepresent (an object) to the 
eye on a surface by means of lines — colour; to 
depict, portray, delineate, by using colours. _ 

% aie fan creer) Black, white, red, etc.: to depict or 
portray as of that colour. 


Beket 2127 in S. Eng. Leg. \. 
Suaeies an Anletnesse lilark MS an ie. 


Rees bi-lewed Pat bere nis depeint [e. 


PAINT. 


al-a-boute be hened. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3613 Peron 

ypeint was..Pe ymage of vre leuedy. 13.. Cocr de L. §728 
in his blasonn, verrayment, Was y-paynted a serpent, ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xi. (Synion & Fudas) 6g He send til hyme 
ene a paynteore, bat rycht sle wes in portratore, to paynt 

is fygur propirly. 1387 Taevisa Jfigden (Rolls) I. 13 
Gregorius..seip, ‘I haue peynt a wel faire man, and am my 
self a foule peyntour’. qe Maunpey. (Roxh.) vii 24 Pat 
wald apni be anngell black and be fende qwhite. 1456 Sir 
G. Haye Law Arms (S. T.S.) 41 This story is payntit in 
mony placis. 1517 Toreincton Pi/gr, (1884) 3 He shewyd 
the pepyll a pictur poyntyd on a clothe, of the passion of 
our lorde. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. \xi. a57 A little 
child [who]..appeared in tbe same fashion as we are accus- 
tomed to paint Angells. 1805 Soutney Pious Painter i. 1, 
But chiefly his praise And delight was in painting tbe Devil. 
18795 HaMERTON Round ray House ii, (1876) 31 Picturesque 
old houses,..which an artist wonld be glad to paint. Mod, 
His portrait is to be painted for the Reform Club. 

b. To adorn (a wall, tapestry, window, ete.) 
with a painting or paintings. (Mostly in passive.) 

€1386 Cuavcen Knt.'s 7. 111a_ Al peynted [7.7 peinted] 
was the wal in lengthe & hrede.. I'first on the wal was peynted 
aforest. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) Uf. 313 His pes 
pat was i-peynt wip a dragoun. 1511 GuyLrorDE. Pilgr. 
(Camden) 37 All the body of the churche .. payntid with 
storyes from the begynnynge of the worlde. 1784 Cook 
3rd Voy. VI, iii. 267 A kind of additional prow painted with 
the figure of some animal. 1813 Mar. Encewouru Patron, 
(1833) I. vi ros ‘To paint a new window for the gallery. 

+e. Said of writing (as a kind of painting). Obs. 

1561 Reg. Privy Councel Scot. 1.174 Qu ilkis markis nor 
descriptionn..is on na wyise specifi, discrevit, nor payntit 
in nor upoun the said libelf as aucht to haue bene. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 11) 142 These are not words 
that one reades, and are painted upon paper, they are felt. 

d. éransf. Said of the effect of coloured light. 

183: Brewster Ofiies iit, 6 The green light from G..and 
the blue light from B will fall upon the paper .. thus painting 
upon the paper an inverted image..of the object. 1851 
Rosin Stones Ven. (1873) V1. v. 150 Like the Iris painted 
npon the clond. ace 

e. intr. or absol. To practise the art of painting ; 
to make pictures. 

£1386 CHaucra Ant.'s 7. 1229 Wel koude he peynten 
lify that it wroghte. 1530 Pacscr. 65/2 He can paynte 
and portrer as wel as any man in al this countray. 1669 
Stuamy Mariner's Mag. vil. xxxiv. g0 To grind Gold to 
Write and Paint. 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing viii. 417 To 
paint also implies to draw. ; 

f. intr. (for neuter-passive). To form a (good, 
bad) subject for painting. 

1860 Reaor Cloister & H. xliii, (1896) 123 War was always 
detrimental... But in old times..it painted well, sang divinely, 
furnished Hiads, ‘ 

2. fig. a. To depict or display vividly as by 
painting. 

xg61 T. Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer m1. (1577) Qiv, 
(He] meeteth her in the teeth, with such heany passion 
pamsted in his eyes. 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. xiv. § 1 

f even each atom of your pain could be painted on my 
mind, 1814 Caay Dante, Par. w.11 Desire Was painted in 
my looks. 1875 Jowett Péazo (ed. a) FV. 85 The bad have 
pleasures painted in their fancy as well as the good. 

b. To depict or describe in words; to set forth 
as in a picture; to present vividly to the mind’s 
eye, call up a picture of, 

1406 Hoccceve Afisrule 247 Thogh fauel peynte hir tale in 
prose or ryme. xz§60 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm. righ, 
Oh unsatiable woulves : howe ryghte..have the Prophetes 
and Apostles..paynted and set yon forth in your colours. 
1605 1s¢ Pi. feronieio (1901) 11. iii, Reueng, glue my toong 
freedom to paint her part. 1766 Forovce Serve. Fug. Io. 
(1767) 1. i. 13 What words can paint the guilt of such a 
conduct? 1783 Craane Village 1. 53, T paint the Cot As 
‘Truth will paint it,and as Bards will not. 1865 Gosse Land 
& Sea (1874) 308, | try to paint, in poor and feeble words, 
a few of the features and Aas 

3. To colour with a wash or coating of paint ; to 
cover the surface of (a wall, door, etc.) wilh paint; 
to colour, stain; hence, to adorn with colours. 

a12500wl & Night. 76 pine e3en beop colblake and brode 
Riht swo hi weren ipeint mid wode. @ 1300 Cursor AE. 
9912 Pis castell..es painted..O thre colurs o sundri heu. 
bid. 9924 pe thrid (colur]..pat pe kirnels ar paint (v.77. 

ynt, eevee) wit-all, czqoo Maunogv. (Roxb.) xxx. 137 

{any faire halles and chaumbres, paynted with gold and 
azure. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brif. u. 30 Their ancient 
maner and custome of peincting their bodies. 1617 Moavson 
tix, (1903) 83 Commonly paynting the mayne and taile, .of 
their horses with light coulers, as Carnation and the like. 
1704 J. Pirts Acc. Mahometans viii. (1738) 163 The Women 
--paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant call’d 
Hennah. 1875 Hamerton Round my House ii. (1876) 35 
Wainscoted with old oak that had been painted grey. 

Are you going te paint or varnish the wood-work ? 

b. transf. To colour by any means. 

1377 Lancu. P. PZ B. x1x.6 Pieres be plowman was paynted 
al blody, And come in with a crosse. ¢1385 CuHavucea 
L. G. W875 Tishe, How with hise blod hire selue gan sche 

ente, ¢1§86 C'ress Pempaoke /s. LxxI. x, Ages snow my 

ead hath painted. @ 1698 Sovrm Sevwz. IIT. x1. 4ao If God 
so cloaths the Fields, so paints the Flowers. 3814 Sfortin, 
Mag. XLII. 70 His eyes were much swollen and eeitted. 
1851 Trencn Poems 155 Where the sunbeam..wound..to 
paint With interspace of light and colour faint That tesselated 
floor, 1876 Gro, Extor Dan. Der, \wiii, Seeing the young 
faces ‘ painted with fear’. 

ce. fg. To adom or variegate with or as with 
colours ; to deck, beautify, decorate, ornament. 

1377 Lanci. P. P/, B. xv. 176 He can purtreye wel pe 
pater-noster and peynte it with aves. 14.. Sir Beves 1132 
(MS. M.) All the wyndowes and all the wallis With cristall 
was peynted. 1 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvi. (1845) 114 
A ryall playne, With Flora painted in many a sundry vayne. 
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1833 Gau Richi Vay 16 Thay that payntis thair body with 
Sr ious clais. 1667 Minton P. 1. v. 187 Till the Sun 
paint your fleecie skirts with Gold. 1750 SHEXSTONE Rural 
Elegance 60 Or humble harebeil paints the plain. 1866 B. 
Tayior Pine Forest Monterey, Spring, that paints These 
savage sbores. » 4 
4. ‘Io put colour on (the face in order to beautify 


it artificially) ; to rouge; also r¢/2. 

138a Wyeiir 2 Atnzgs ix, 30 Forsothe Tezabel..peyntyde 
hyre eezen with strumpettis oynment, and sche anournede 
hyre hened. c1q00 Destr. Troy 434 Wemen have wille in 
pere wilde yonthe to fret hom with fyn perle, & paire face 
paint. 2899 Cuapman ifwin. Day's Mirth Plays 1873 ¥. 77 
She is very faire, | thinke that she be painted. 1678 Hex. 
nam D4, Dict, To Paint ones face as Gentle-women do, 
Blancketten. 1712-14 Pove Rape Lock v, a7 Since painted 
or not painted, all shall fade, And she who scorns a man, 
mast die a maid. 1852 THackeray Esmond 1. vii, ‘She's 
not so—so red as she’s painted ’, says Miss Beatrix. 

b. intr. for reff. 

13.. Cursor M, a8o14 (Cott) Yee lenedis..studis hu your 
hare to hen, hu to dub and hu to paynt. ¢1532 Du Wes 
Introd. Fr. in Patsgr. 945 To paynt as women do, farder. 
1602 SHAKS. Z/am. V. i- 213 Let her paint an inch thicke, to 
this fauour she must come. 172a AnsuTHNoT Yoho Bull us. 
i, She scorned to patch and paint. 186a W. Contins No 
Name w. iii. 1. 187 *Sball I paint?’ she asked herself.. 
‘the rouge is still left in my box’. 

te. zair. (fig.) To change colour; to blnsh. 
To paint white, etc.: to turn pale. Obs. 

€x613 Mivpieton No Wt like Woman's i, Look to 
the widow, she paints white.—Some agua carlestis for my 
lady! 1616 B. Joxsox Devil an Ass u. vi, You make me 
paint St. Wit, The’ are fair colours, Lady, and naturall ! 
3623 MipvLeton More Dissemblers Besides Women 1 iy 
T'll kiss thee into colour: Canst thou paint pale so quickly? 

5. fig. (¢raus.) To give a false colouring or com- 
plexion to; to colour highly, esp. with a view to 
deception. Now rare or Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. » 948 Thow shalt nat eek peynte 
thy confession by faire subtile wordes to couere the moore 
thy synne. a 1400-s0 Alerander 4427 He can practise & 
paynt & polisch his wordis, xggx T. Witson Logthe (1580) 
2h, Rhetorike at large paintes well the cause, And make 
that seeme right gaie. x60r Sia Ws Corxwattis £ss., So 
are most of the actions of the last ages; hut painted with 
counterfeite colours. 1778 Sta J. Reysotns Disc, viii. (1876) 
443 The writers..where taste has begun to decline, paint 
and adorn every object they touch. 

+6. intr. To talk speciously; to feign; to fawn; 
b. ¢vans, To flatter or deceive with specions words. 

c1430 How Wise Alan Tan3zt Sonue 105 in Babees Bk. 51 
Y wole neipir glose ne peynt, But y waarne pee on |e obir 
side. 1§13 Bransuaw Sé. Werburge 1 5a Other to flater 
and paynt the company. 1530 Patsor. 655/2, I peynt, if 
glose or speke fayre, ye adwle. 1588 Suaxs. 4. 1. £. WV. ie 
16 Nay, neuer paint me now, Where faire is not, praise can- 
not mend the brow. 1632 Litucow 7'rav. x. 488 You leye, 
you paint, you faine. 

7. trans. Yo apply with a brush, as an external 
medicament; Lo treat (any part) in this way: sce 
Parnt sé. 2. 

1861 Heavtann Ifed. Handbk. 233 The vinegar of can- 
tharides..is painted over the part with a camel hair brush. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V11\.524 Liquor potassaz, diluted 

ith an equal part of water, shonld be painted on. Afod. 


| ‘The part affected should be painted with iodine. 


8. ctr. (slang.) To drink. 

1853 Wnyte Mecvitte Digdy Grand ii. 1. 70 Each hotel 
we passed..called forth the same observation, ‘I guess I 
shall go in and paint’. 1857 Kincstev Two ¥. Ago xxiv, 
Pegasus doth thirst for Hippocrene, And fain would paint— 
imbibe the vulgar call—Or hot or cold, or long or short. 

9. Phrases. To paint (any one) black: to repre- 
sent as evil or wicked; so sof so black as he is 
painted. To paint the town red (slang, orig. U.S.): 
ta cause an excitement or commotion, to go ona 
boisterous or riotons spree. 

1596-1837 [see Devit sd. 22¢], @ 1686 Soutn Serm. HH. ix. 


356 Do hut paint an Angel black, and that is enough to 


make him pass for a Devil. 1894 Six E, Sutuvan Woman 
112 These husbands are .. not always so black as they are 


| painted. 1884 Boston (Mass.) ¥rnl. 20 Nov. 2/4 Whenever 


there was any excitement or anybody got particularly loud, 
they always said somebody was ‘painting the town red’. 
1897 Chicago Advauce 5 July bale The boys painted the 
town [New York City) red with firecrackers [on Indepen- 
dence Day]. 900 Carr. M. H. Hayes Among Horses tn 
Russia i. 36, | have found them. .in no way inclined to paint 
town and country red on the slightest provocation. 

+10. With advés. Paint forth = Painé out 11a. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.)1a Nature I say, doth paynt 
them farthe tobe weake, fraile..and foolishe. 1615 CHAPMAN 
Odyss. x1x. 684 My information well shall paint you forth. 
1649 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 148 Itt is of very great 
concernment towards the painting forth of the Presbitery. 

11. Paint ont. a. + To express or display by 
pele oe to execute in colours (0ds.); jig. to 

epict as in a painting or vivid description. 

1556 in Robinson's transl. More's Utop. (Arb,) 164 Drawen 
and ace oute with master Mores pensille. ° 181 J. Bett. 
Haddox's Ausw. Osor, 461b, Emongest many pictures of 
ovr Lady..the yery same which Luke did painte out for 
his owne use, and reserved with great reverence. 1633 Aap. 
Wirttams in Laua’s Wes, (1857) V1. 336 [They] have with 
their deceitful colours..painted me out as wey unto your 
grace as they have done your grace fonaidatle unto me, 
1728 Morcan Algiers \. vi. 177 That notable Amazon ..is 
painted out as a very Masculine Lady. 1809 Mackin Gil 
Bilas w. vi. ? 1a Some good-natured friend in the dark has 
painted you out for a reprobate. ¥ 

tb. To copy in colours. Obs. 

1670-98 Lassets Voy, /taly V1. 33 Tho. Earl of Arundel 

got leave to have it painted ont. /éid. 52. 
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PAINTED. 


e. To blot out or efface hy covering with paint. 

1862 Wickir Cottixs Mo Name iv. vii, Lam going to give 
the lie direct to that she-devil Lecount, by painting out your 
moles. rgor Datly Chron, 11 July 9/7 ‘Whe Star..has carried 
those of the Starfish, with the last four letters painted out, 
but so faintly that the painted-out letters could be read. 

+ Paint, v.2 Obs. Naut. [app. back-formation 
from PAINTER 2,]  ¢varzs. To make fast (an anchor) 
on a ship with a ‘ painter’, 

1485 Naval Aec. Hen, VIf (1896) 68 Hokes to paynte 
thankers with, 

+ Paint, #f/.a. Obs. In ME. peint, peynt. 
[a. F. pedaté: see Paint v1] Painted. 

[1340 Ayexd. 26 Berieles ypeyut and y-gelt.] ¢1394 7. PZ, 
Crede 793 Y-paved wip peynt til. 1399 Lanci. Rich, Kedeles 
i. 196 No pronde peniles, with his peynte sleve. 

Paintable (péntab’l),¢. [!. Paint v,1 + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being painted; suitable for a painting. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 957 If he would call the 
pictnresque whatever is not beautiful nor sublime, yet 
paintable, (pardon the horrid word, well, 1833 New Mouthly 
Mag. XXXVIUII. 16a This great poet is often more paint- 
able than his brethren. 86a W. W. Storv Roba di R. 
(1863) I. ii. ro The new and clean is not so paintable .. as 
the tarnished and soiled. xg900 HERKomen frt/e (Romanes 
Lecture) England Lovable and Paintable, 

Hence Pai‘ntableness. 

1894 Athenaum 23 June 810/1 A good example of that 
aepert of nature for the discovery of which and of its paint. 
ableness the world is greatly indehted to Mr, Whistler, 

+ Pain-taking. ds. [f. Pat sb.1 + daking, 
gerund of TARE z.] 

1. Receiving or suffering of punishment. 

1383 Wyexir £ee/us. v.37 [14] Vp on a theef is confusioun, 
and peyne taking [1388 penaunce, Vulg. fawttentia). 

2. = PatNsTakine sd.; sometimes including the 
notion of enduring pain. 

1528 TinpaLE Obed. Chr. Alan 108 b, They thinke also that 
God..reioyseth and hath detectation in onre payne takynge. 
1586 OLvE Antichrist 92 b, Silvester the seconde, who. .was 
promoted to be pope by the devilles diligent payne taking. 
31567 Mar.et Gr. #orest 80 The other hy his paine taking, 
sleepe quietly and take their rest. 

Painted (pzntéd), pp/.a. [f. Paint v.t4-ep1] 

1. Depicted in colours, represented in a picture ; 
executed in colours asa picture, likeness, or design. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23415 Painted fire.. pat apon.a wagh war 
wroght. 1552 Hurozt, Paynted ymages in silinges and 
tables, anagiypha. 1601 Sir W. ‘Cornwatus Fss, xlvii, 
What is [this] but to feed the auditory with dishes by the 
Painter, not the Cooke?—when examined .. it proues @ 
painted shoulder of mutton. oe Coreripce Ane. Mar. 
ii, viii, As idle as a painted Ship Upon a painted Ocean. 

2. Coated or brushed over with colour or paint; 
omamented with designs or piclures executed in 
colour; having the face arlificially coloured. 

¢1gao Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1341 Resydynacion gooth 
Toward Macrocosme, with a peyntyd fase. 1526 Tinpace 
Aets xxiii. 3 God shall smyte the thou payntyd wall. 1604 
E. G[rimstone) D’Acosta's Hist. /udies v.ix. 354 \t carried 
vpon the head, a pointed myter of painted paper. 1769 
Grav /nstadi. Ode 8 Let painted Flatr'ry hide her serpent- 
train in flowers. 1784 Cook 37d Voy. 1. Introd. 8 When 
Great-Britain was first visited by the Phernicians, the in- 
habitants were painted Savages. 185 Ruskin Stones Ven, 
(1873) IT. iv. 110 ‘The traditions annealed in the purple 
burning of the painted window. -.. 

b. fiz. Coloured so as‘to look what it is not; 
unreal, artificial ; feigned, disguised, pretended. 

1377 Laxer, PB. PLB. xx. 114 With pryue speche and 

ynted wordes. ¢1380 Wvcetir HAs. (1880) a7t Prelatis of 

world & peyntid foolis of religion. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. 
Pigs. 10947 Ffor al thy peynted wordys swete, My stafi in 
soth I wy! nat lete. 1621 Exsixc Debates flo. Lords Camden) 
46 Sir Ed, Villiers his paynted friend, and Mompesson an 
ohdurate enemy. 1728 Surrwan Persius v. (1739) 67 Nor 
are you to be deceived by painted Expressions. 1852 
Roakatson Serm. Ser. 1. xix. (1866) 326 The life of men was 
a painted life. i - : 4 

3. fig. Adorned with bright or varied colouring, 
highly coloured, variegated. 

1470 Henayson Aor. Fables v. (Parl, Beasts) xv, The 
peyntit pantheir, and the vnicorne. 1526 Miler. Perf 
RW. de W. 1531) 63 The pecockes paynted fethers. 1714 Ji, 
Evspen Speech of Pluto in Poct. Mise. 149 And painted 
Meads smile with unhidden Flow'rs. 1844 Lo. BRouGuaM 
A. Lunel 11, vi. 189 The cattle, and painted birds, stretched 
their weary limbs. .and sootbed their hearts. 

4. In specific collocations: often used to form 
the specitic name of an animal or plant of con- 
spicnous colouring, as painted duck, goose, honty- 
cater, mallow, ray, ete. ; painted bat, an East 
Indian hat (Aevivoula pitta) with brilliant orange 
colouring; painted beauty, a brilliant American 
butterfly (Vanessa hinttera) ; painted bunting; 
name for two birds: (a) the Nonpareil, Cyanospica 
eirts; (8) =painted longspur, Painted Chamber 


| (in contemporary AF. chaumébre peynte), a chamber 


in the old Palace of Westminster, in which in early 
times Parliament often assembled (first recorded in 
1339) and in which the Sovereign sometimes met 
the two houses: its walls were painted with a 
series of battle scenes (see Stubbs Const. List. 
(1875) xx. § 748; Brayley and Britton Westsniuster 
401); painted clam, an edible porcelainlike 
bivalve (Callista gigantea) of the southern United 
States; + painted cloth : sec CLOTH 5; painted 
cup, +a name for (a) the plant Bartsta vescosa; 


q 


: PAINTER. 


(8) any species of the N, American genus Casttlieia, 
having bracts more brilliant and showy than the 
flowers; painted finch, ‘one of several gens 
of Passerina or Cyanospiza, the nonpareil, the 
indigo-bird, or the lazuli-finch:; so called from 
their brilliant and varied colors’; painted graas, 
the striped variety of Phalaris arundinacea, Lady's 
laces; painted ground: see quct.; paintod 
hyena = Hyrena-poe (Lycaon pictus); painted 
lady, (a) a species of butterfly Vetere or Pyra- 
mets carduz) of orange-red colour, spotted with 
black and white; (4) a party-coloured variety of 
Pink or Déeanthus; (c) also painted lady pea, 
a variegated species of Lathyrus, esp. of the Sweet 
Pea; painted longapur, a North American bird, 
Centrophanes pictus (Cones Key N. Amer. Birds 
(1884) 358); painted mischief (s/ang), playin 
cards; painted quail, 2 name applied to severa 
birds allied to the quail, esp. to those of the genns 
Excalfactoria; painted anipe: see quot. 1896; 
painted tortoise, turtie, an American mud- 
turtle (Chrysemys picta) brilliantly marked on the 
under surface with red and yellow. 

1893 Newton Dict. Birds 459 The.. gaudy *Painted Bunt. 
ing or Nonpareil, [1339 Kodls of Parlt. 1. 106/1 En la 
*Chaumbre de Peynte. 1 1 (6rd, 225/1 En Ip Chaumbre 
Blaunche presdela Chaumbre Peynte.) ¢1§43ia Parker Dow. 
Archit, U1.79 The parlement chambre & paynted chambre. 
1654 (tit/e) Speeches of His Highnesse the Protector 
to the Parliament in the Painted Chamber. 1875 Stuns 
Const. Jiist, U1. xviti. 129 He [Hen. V1] had been brought 
into the painted chamber to preside at the opening of parlia- 
ment. 1488 in Rison Ch. Acts (Surtees) 286, j *pantid cloth 
eutn pictura S, Antonii, rg28 Zest. Edor, (Surtecs) V. 25 
A paynted clothe wih Christe and ij thefes upon it, ilijd. 
1542-1654 [see Cot sé. sh 1987 Witneainc Brit. Plants 
(ed. 2) 11. 632 Bartsia, *Painted-cu 1866 Treas, Bot., 
Painted-cup, an American name tor Castilleja. 1930 
Moatimer in Pil, Trans, XXXVI. 431 Fringilla tricolor, 
the "painted Finch ..; its Head an Neck are bine; its 
Back green, and the Belly red. 1597 Grerarve //erdal 1. 
xix. § 2, 25 Usually of our English women .. called Ladies 
Laces, or "Painted grasse. 1834 Mittee Plant-2., Painted 
Grass, 188t Standard 3 Oct. 2/1 Designs..which remind 
the ancient spectator of that portion of the old Fleet Prison 
Once known as ‘the *painted ground’, because of the vivid 
illustrations that distinguished it. 1868 Woon Jfomes with- 
out H, xii. 220 Called the *Painted Honey. Eater on account 
Of the variety of its colouring. Its scientific name is £nfo- 
nophila y's. 1753 Cuampers Cyel, Supp., * Painted lady, 
® term for a particular sort of carnations, the flowers of 
which have all their petals red or purple on the ont side, 
Rod white underneath, 1760 J. Lee /a/rod. Rot. App. 321 
Painted Lady Pease, Lathyrus. 1823 Caanp Techkuol. 
Dict., Painted lady, the name of a beautifully variegated 
pea, the Lathyrus odoratus of Linnaeus. 1829 Glover's 
élist. Derby t. 174 Papilio Pictus, Painted Lady Butterfly, 
1850 Daily News 14 Oct. 5/1 The butterflies of autumn, 
admiral and painted lady, sail from bush to bush. 2825 
Greenhouse Comp. \1. 25 Malva miniata,*painted Mallow, 
a shrub introduced from South America in 1798 1879 
Daily News & Mar, (Farmer), There are plenty of ways of 
gambling .. without recourse to the ‘*painted mischief’, 
1895 Lypexxer Roy. Nat. ifist. LV. 416 The common 
qn quail (Z.xcalfactoria chinensis) inhabits the Indo- 

hinese countries, especially the lower hills. 1836 Yaarrct, 
Grit, Fishes U1. 433 The Small-eyed Ray, or *Painted Ray, 
Raia microceliata. 1811 Sporting Mag. 63 Called the 
“painted snipe, 1896 Nuwrton Dict. Birds 886 ‘The so-called 
Painted Snipes, forming the genus Rostratn/a,or Rhynchea. 
s- Three species are now admitted, natives respectively of 
South America, Africa and southern Asia and Australia. 

Painter! (pétntaz). Forms: 4-5 peyntour, 
peynteur, payntoure, -eore, 4-6 payntur, 5 
palntour, payntor, peyntoure, poyntowre, 
panter, 5-6 payntour, peynter, 5~7 paynter, (6 
peyntar, penter, peinoter), 5- painter. (ML. 
a. AF. Acinfour = OF, petntour, -tor (regimen-case 
of feinire = Pr. pintor, Sp., Pg. pintor, Mt. pintore) 
Com. Romanie pinctér-em, for L. pictor-em, 
ageat-n, ftom pingtre to Paint. In 15-16th c., 
the ending was conformed to the -er of native 
oe] One whe paints. 

An artist who represents or depicts objects on 
a surface In colours; one who Bite pictures. 

340 Ilampote Pr. Conse. 2308 Ne swa sleygh payntur 
never nan was, .. Pat couthe..payat a poynt alti i liknes. 
(2 Paynteore (see Parnt v.! 1} 1382 Wyeur Esther i. 6 
qT hiche thing all oad with wonder diversete made 
fair. . c1440 Promp. Parv, 407/1 Poyntowre, or peyntoure, 

tor. 1838 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xii, 238 Payde 
to ans Holbyn, one of the Kingis paynters. 1561 T. Hoay 
tr. me S$ Comrtyer't. Kb, A most excellent peincter, 
16% W. Tiawnvr tr, Balzac’s Jett, 223, | avoid the sight 
of all Paynters. Jest they shew me the patterne of my pale 
visage. 1759 Jonxson Rasse/as xxix, A painter must copy 

ures. 2870 Ruskin Lect. Art v. 121 The greatest of 
English painters..our own gentle Reynolds. 

_b. fig. One who describes something in a 
Pictorial or graphic style; a pictorial describer. 

1§70 Der Math. Pref. 37 To describe..how, vsuall howers, 
may be (by the Sunnes shadow) truely determined: will be 
{ und no sleight Painters worke. 1774 Gotpsa. Retal. 63 
A flattering painter, who made it his care To draw men 1s 
ought to hot as they are. @1877 Bacenor Lit. 

(r v3 205 The great works of the real painters of 
luman nature, 

A workman who coats or colonrs the surface 
ings (as woodwork, ironwork, ete.) with paint, 
Vou. VII. 
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¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1591 Of all pecraftes. . Parnters, painters, 
pynners also; Bochers, bladsmythis, baxters amonge. 1483 
Act 1 Rich, Jil, c, 12 § t Anificers of the said Realm.. 
Spurriers, Goldbeaters, Painters, Sadlers. crgrg Cocke 
Lorell’s B, H Fyners, plommers, and penters, 1711 Act 
10 Anne c.18§ 57 All,. Printers Painters or Stainers of nny 
such Paper, 1862 AM Yr. Kound 18 Oct. 133 Orphans of 
dD a el painters, carpenters‘ who had never 

een upon the ceaee ~ 2891 E. Peacock NV. Brendon 1,26 
We are compelled to call both the President of the Royal 
Academy and the man who paints our carts and hot-bed 
frames Ww the common name of painter. 

b. With of, or in objective comb.; One who 
paints (i.e. either ‘depicts’, or ‘adorns with 
colour’) what is indicated hy the context. Also /ig. 

1844 Ln. Brovctiam A. Lxne/ 111, iv. 125 She has some 
pretensions as a painter of still life, 1853 Witter Garden 
1 O Painter of the fruits and flowers, We own Thy wise 
design. Mod. He was a famous painter of lions. 

+3. (See quot.) Oés. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 11. 152/1 Colours, of which there 
re only seven used in Glass-painting.. Black, called Painter 

y them. * 

A, attrib. and Comé., chiefly appositive, as patnter- 
husband, -minister, -inuse, -saint; painter-ttke adj.; 
painter's brush; painter’a colic, a form of colic 
to which painters who work with poisonous pre- 
parations of lead are liable, lead-colic; tpainter’a 
gold, orpiment; fpainter’a oil, linseed oil. 

1831 Caaic Lect. Drawing it 138 The form will scareely 


| ever be forgotten..that has ever been looked on with a 


*painter-like feeling. 1693 Watts On Death Aged Reta- 
frve v, The “painter-muse with glancing eye Observ'd a 
manly spirit nigh. 1899 Afonth Jan. 38 ‘The *painter-saint of 
Fiesole, 1685 G. Mesiton Vomencl. Cler. 356 A * Painter's 
Brush or Pencill, Pestrcid/usn. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 1. 
173 Two cases of violent “painter's colic. 1899 4 Ubutt's Syst, 
Med. VIL. 7‘ Oceupation neuroses’ suchas painter's colic or 
mercurial tremor. 1872 Rusktn Eagle's NV. § 199 When the 
English gentleman becomes an _art-patron, he employs his 
*painter-servant only to paint himself and his house. 1g97 
Peacivatt. Pt Dict., Oroped, leather gilt, *painters gold ]1599 
Alinsheu adds: Orpia or base veld for painters}. 1611 Corcr., 
Oripeau, base gold, leafe gold, false gold, Orpine, Painters 
gold. 1545 Rates of Customs ¢ij, *Paynters oyle the barrel, 
1583 /érd. D vj, Painters or Linsed Oyle. 

Painter 2 (pétntes). Naué. Also 5-9 paynter, 
7-9 penter. [Derivation uncertain. Connexion 
with Panter 54.4, net, snare, F. partiere, has been 
conjectured; but no corroborative evidence has 
been found. Cf. Patnt v.% 

Cf. also OF. fentoir, pendoir anything for hanging things 
on, of which Godel. has one 15th c. instance glossed as 
* cordage de forte resistance ’.} . 

1. The rope or chain with which the shank and 
flukes of the anchor, when carried at the cathead, 
are confined to the ship's side. Now always 
SHANK-PAINTER, q. Vv. 

1487 Naval Acc, Jien, Vii (1806) 44 Payaters for the ankres 
hij. [1498 fbéd. 258 Bowpayntours for destrelles feble j 
Shankpayntors for destrelles worne & feble ij.) 1661 . 
Tatuam London's Tryuniphs in Weath Grocer's Comp. 
(2869) 478 Stand ready by the Anchor Let go your open 
Penter, and hold fast your Stopper. [1769 Fauconga Dict, 
Marine (1789), Shanh-Painter, a short rope and chain 
which hangs the shank and flukes of an anchor up to the 
ship's side, as the stopper fastens the ring and stock to the 
cat-head.) 

2. A rope attached to the bow of a boat, for 
making it fast to a ship, a stake, ete. 

rgxx W. Sutnertann Shipéuild, Assist..154 For the Long- 
boat. .. Painter, } the Boat Rope and of the Le(ngth). 
1987 Roaeetson in PAI. Trans. L. 34 The skiff was .. let 
down; hut the painter not being fast, the rope run an end, 
and the skiff went ndrift, ie Wotcortt (P. Pindar) ddv. 
to Fut. Laurcat Wks. 1812 IT. 338 Just like the Victory or 
Fame That by its painter drags the Gig or Yawl 1806 
Naval Chron, XV. 462 This. .allowed tine to cut the boat's 

nter. 1831 Tretawney ddo. Younger Son (ie git, 

..Slipped the painter which held the boat, 1861 Hucues 
Tom Brown at Oxf, ii, (1889) 15 [He] jumped out with the 
painter of his skiff in his hand. 18: esant & Rice Gold. 
Butterfly xv. 130 Painters in London boats are sometimes 
longish ropes, for convenience of mooring. 

b. Zo cul (or slip) the painter (fig.): to send 
& person or thing ‘ adrift’ or away; to clear off; 
to sever a connexion, effect a separation. 

@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., Pll Cut your Painter 
Sor ye, V'll prevent ye doing me any Mischief. 1785 Gaose 
Dict, Vulg. Tongue s.v.. I'll cut fainter Sor yo, 
I'll send you off. 1867 Smytn Satlor’s Word-bk. s.v.,*Cut 
your painter’, make off. 1888 T. W. Rem Li W. E. 
Forster \1. 99 The sooner we ‘cut the painter’ and let the 
Greater Britain drift from us the better it would be for 
Englishmen. 1893 E, Kinctare Australian at H. 4 On 
the contrary, the iden of ‘cutting the painter ‘is not popular. 

Painter 3. [Variant of PANTHER, prob. from 
16the, Eng, banter or F. panthéere (pronounced 
pantdre).] Name in some parts of N. America for 
the American panther or cougar (/e/is concolor). 

1833 J. F. Coorer Pioneers xxviii, It might frighten an 
older woman to sce a she painter so near her, with a dead 
cub by its side. 1901 Roosevetr in Seriéncr’s Mag. Oct., 
The congar...In the Eastern States it is usually called 
panther or painter} in the Western States, mountain lion, 
or, toward the South, Mexican lion. The Spanish-speaking 
people usually call it simply lion. 

Painterly, @. (adv.) rare. [f, PAINTER? + 
-Ly1, 4%] ike, or pertaining to, a painter; 
characterislic of a painter, artistic. b. adv, In 
way proper to a painter, artisticaliy. 


PAINTING. 


@ 1986 Sipney Arcadia 1. (1590) 55 It waa a very white and 
red vertue, which you could pick out of a painterly glosse 
of a visage, 182 T.G. Wainewsicnt £15, 4 Crit. (1880) 
248 A painter} are exclamation of thiskind, /é/d, 261 
Hew well ¢ up—how painterly | 

Pai-ntership, rvonce-wd. [f, as pree. + -8utr.] 
The function or position of a painter. 

1553 M. Wooo tr. Gardiner’s Trve Obedience G viij, Let 
him strive also to continue stil in his chief paintourship, 
least another passe him in conning, & so haue the name 
of the cheif painter from him. 


Painter-Stainer = Parxten! ¢ and 2. 

The name by which the members of the City of London 
Livery Company of Painters (which included pointers in 
senses 1 and 2), are designated in their charter, in which 
connexion it has continued In use to the present dry. The 
restriction of meaning stated in quot. 1706, nnd repeated in 
later Dicts., does not seem to be tn accordance with facts. 

154 Deed in J. G. Crace Comp. J'ainter-Stainers (1880), 
John Browne gee 1981 Charter Painters’ 
Cong. Lond,, Liberi Homines et Cives Civitatis London 
Artis sive Misterii pictorium vocati Anglice Paynters- 
Steyners. 158% Grant of Byeluws, ‘The .. {cllowship of the 
arte of paynters, alias paynters stayners of the City of 
London. 1604 Act x jas 7, ©. 20 No manner of person 
-. shall... make any manner of worke or workes, or lay 
Rny manner of Colour or Colours, Painting or Paintings 
whatsoever, in the sayd Art or Mystery of Painters Stainers 
aforesaid . .vnlesse [etc.]. 1706 Pustuies ied. Kersey), Pamnter- 
Stainer, one that makes draughts of, and paints all sorts 
of Coats of Arms, with other Devices belonging to the Art 
of pene 1709 Stavrr Ann. Ref. (1824) 1. xiii. 268 
Forced to become an rpprentice for ten years to William 
Gardiner, painter stainer of London. 1880 J. G. Crace 
[Master] (¢:#ée) Some Account of the Worshipful Company 
of Painter-Stainers. /dfd. ad fin., This Company may fairly 
appeal to all good citizens to juin in the wish expressed in 
their time-honoured toast ‘ May the I’ainter-Stainers’ Com- 
pany flourish root and branch for ever’. 

Paint-house, obs. variant of PENtHoUaE. 

Paintiness (pérntinés) [f. Painty @. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being painty. 

1884 Basaar 22 Dec. 663/4 Faults of fechle colowring and 
splashy paintiness. 1885 Burtocn G. Famesone v. 55 With 
how litle paintiness they shine forsh from their fraincs. 

Painting (pérutin), 26/56. [f. Paint v. + 
-incl.j] The action of the verb Paint, or that 
which is painted. 

1. The result or product of applying paint or 
colour; colouring; pictorial decoration. 

aims Ancr. R. 392 Ine schelde beod preo binges, pet 
treo, and pet Jeder, & Je Peintunge. 1495 Frevisa’s Barth. 
De PL Ro xv, xcix. 587 Glasse is amonge stones as 2 fole 
amonge men for it takyth al manereof colour and payntyng. 
1607 SHAKS. 7fst0n2 1.155 A pecce of Painting, which 1 do 
beseech Vour Lordship toaccept. 1760-1 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) Il. 496 Repairing the painting of the 
room, 2817 J. Evans Axcurs. Windsor eu. 22 \ rich piece 
of painting in enamel. @ 1859 Macaciay Jéist. Eng. xxii. 
¥. 112 Gazers who admired the painting and gilding of 
his Excellency’s carriages. _ i 

2. concr. A reptescatation of aa object or scene 
oa a surface by means of colons; a picture. 

£1388 in Wyelif’s Sel. Ws. WE. 462 Alle men worschipynge 
.. poo ynagis or any payntyngus, synnen ande done ydolatry. 
1483 Cath. Angl, 266/2 A Paynty nge, Pictura, embdielsnja. 
1588 Suaus. 1. £. £. 10.4. 21 With .. your hands in your 
pocket, like a man alter an old painting. 1639 N. N. tr. Dx 
Bosq's Compl. Woman, 10 To refresh the eyes with their 
paintings. 1809 W. Brake Deser. Catal, 62 The distinction 
made between a Painting and a Drawing. 1859 Gutticn 
& ‘Vines Pafating 275 Perhaps the most remarkabia painting 
of the eighteenth century in France. 

3. The Tepreseating of objecis or figures hy 
means of colours laid on a surface; the art of so 
depicting objects. 

1440 Proms. Part. 390/2 Peyntynge, or portrature., 
Lei 1638 Junius Part. Auctents 12 The facultie of 

Painters..knoweth no end in painting. 1770 Sia J. Rrv- 
notps JV&s. (1855) ras There are excellencies in the art of 

inting heyond what is conimonly called the imitation of 

ature. 1842-4 Emerson £ss., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 148 
Painting and sculpture nre gymnastics of theeye, 

b. fg. The depicting in words, representation in 
vivid language. 

1616 Cuarman Odyss. xix. 288 Thus many tales Ulysses 
told his wife, At most but pele yet most lke the life. 
1695 Davnen Troilus & Cressida Pref. biij, The painting 
of it is so lively, and the words so moving. a1877 BAGEHNoT 
Lit, Stud, Gere) 207 Few things in literary painting are 
more wooderful. a 

4, The action of colouring or of adoming with 

aint; the colonring of the face with paint; an 
instance of this. Also fig. 

1497 Nav. Acc. Hen. Vif (1896) 237 Workyng abought the 
payntyng of the seid ship. 1579 W. Witgixson Con/ut. 
Fam, Lowe 48 These his vayne payntynges of his margent, 
shall hereafter make his cause more odious, 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah rv. vi. 116 Painting was practised hy Harlots, 
adulterated complexions well agreeing with adultcrous con- 
ditions, 1715 Soutn Sermr. TV. i. 46 Like the Plaistering 
of Marble, or the Painting of Gold. 1880 Ourva Afoths in. 
17 It is all cant to be against painting. 

+5. concr. Pigment, paint. Oés. 

1591 Percivare Sf. Dict, Afudas, painting for womens 
faces, Fucus, 1594 Gseexe & Lopcr Looking-Glass Wks. 
(Grosart) XIV. 27 The costly paintings fercht [ro curious 
Tyre, Have mended in my face what natpre mist. 1 
Torsei. Serpents (1658) 695 Adulterated with meal, chalk, 
white-earth, or painting. 1650 Burwer Anthreponet. 158 
Thon defacest ike features of God, if thou cover thy Face 
with painting. 

@. aftrid. and Coms., 2s j ; 
-room, etc.; TP 


PAINTING. 


1668 R. Heap Eng. Rogue n. x12 Old panting Cloath .. 
Dives in the flames .. the Prodigal on Horse-back. 1 
CG. Leapgetter Afeck. Dialling xxvii. 148 Painting Brushes 
of Several Sizes. 3804 Europ. Mlag. May 329/1 The back 
offices and painting-room abutted npon Lan, sford’s. .auction- 
room. 1837 Mrs. Suerwooo //. Aliluer 1. xii. 57 Bits of 
broken plates, which Henry used as pallets and painting- 
stones. 3852 THackeray Esmond i, As one has seen un- 
skilful painting-cleaners do. 1876 Lowett _ Among my 
Bhs. Ser. ut. 31: He would come to the painting-room and 
sit silent for hours. 

Painting, #//.¢. [fas prec. +-1ne?.] That 
paints; see the verb. oes 

3628 EARLE Bicrocosm., Player (Arb.) 42 He is like onr 

ainting Gentle-women, seldome in his owne face, seldomer 
in his cloathes. 1752 Foote Taste u. Wks. 1799 1. 23 That 
gentleman..that we see'd at the painting man’s. ; 

Hence Pai‘ntingness (rare), pictorial quality. 

x80r W. Tavior in Robberds AZew. 1. 374 One cannot 
enongh praise the expression and paintingness of the style. 

Paintless (pZntles), a. [f Part uv. aad sd. 
+ -LESS.] ; ; 

+. Incapable of being painted or depicted. 

3729 Savace Wanderer 1. 246 By woe, the soul to daring 
actions swells; By woe, in paintless patience it excels. 

2. Destitate or devoid of paint. , 

1859 Heies Friends in C. Ser. 11. (ed. 2) 1. a1 Sordid, .. 
paintless, blackened houses. 1868 Dine Grenler Brit. 1. 
L xi. 122 We met them with peaceful paintless cheeks. 

+Paintment. Ods. rare. [f. Parst v. + 
-MENT.] Painting, adorament with colours. 

1597 Bearp Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 67 Along the 
verdant fields all richly di'de With Natures paintments, and 
with Florzes pride. 1622 RowLanos Good Newes § Bad N. 
15 Where. natures paintments, red, and yellow, blew, With 
colours plenty round abont him grew. 

Paintress (pentrés), [ad. F. peintresse, in 
1g-16the, also patntresse (Godef.), fem. of petntre 
painter.) A female painter ; a woman who paiats. 

+1. A woman who paints or rouges her face. Ods. 

1633 T. Apams Ex. 2 Peter iii. 1 As the cunning paintress 
deals with her face. : : ; 

2. A woman who paials pictures; a female artist. 

3941 Corr. betw. C'tess Hartford & C'less Pomfret (1803) 
ul. 225 We went to see the paintress Rosalba, who is now 
old, 1836 Blackw, Mag. XX XIX. 353 Nature .. adorning 
and touching up, tike a paintress, her choice works, 1884 
HS. Witson Stud, /fist. 160 She was a paintress of repute. 

b. With of, or a genitive, or sb. attrib, 

1790 H. Waveore Led. to Aliss Berrys 1o Oct. (2846) VI. 

o, 1 long to hear that its dear patntress is well. 1826 

mpy & Sp. Eatonrol, (1828) 111. xxix. 72 This admirable 
paintress of natural objects. 1880 C. Krenn Let. in Life 
(1892) x. 324 A friend .. a rattling fine animal paintress. 

. A woman employed in painting pottery-ware. 

1828 J. Nicuorson Oferat. Mechanic 474 As both males 
and females are employed in this branch, the men are called 
painters, the women fafnéiresses: but in blue-painting, 
where no men are employed, the women are ile blue. 
painters, 1893 E. L, Wakeman in Columns (Ohio) pike 
4 May, One [daughter] may be a ‘paintress’, coloring the 
cheaper wares. 

+ Paintrix. Obs. rare. (Sec-trix.] =prec. 2. 

1547 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ii, 117 Item to Misteris 
levyn Terling, Paintrix, x li, 176a H. Watrore Vertue's 
Anced. Paint. v. Wks. 1798 111. 90. 

+ Paintry. Ods. Also 6 -tre. [ad. obs. F. 
peintrie (5th c, in Godef.): see -RY.] The action 
or product of painting ; also fg. 

1sit Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scot, \V. 296 For certane 
colonris [etc] boght be him for the paintre of the Kingis 
gret schip. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 16 Ymagis or payntre. 
1573 G. Harvey Leétter-6&. (Camden) 103 No bombast or 
paintry to helpe deformity. 31653 Manton Ex. James i, 
iz When .. yon walk in a garden or field..think thns with 
yourselves: Here is a goodly show and paintry. 

+Painture. Oés. Fotms: 3-8 pein-, 4-5 
peyn-, 5 paynture, -toure, 5-8 painture. (ME. 
a. OF. peinture, painture (11th. in Godef.) = 
Pr., Sp., lt. prntura (beside Pr. prctura, It. pit- 
tura):—late L. *pinctiira for pictira paintiag, f. 
pingére, pict-, pinct- to paint: see -URE, Painlure 
is thus ult. a doublet of Prorurg.] 

1. The action or art of painting, or depicting 
objects in colours; style of painting. Also fig. 

1386 Cuaucer Doctor's 7. 33 With swich peynture She 
peynted hath this noble creature. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
PB. R, xix. xxxvil. (2495) 879 The Egypciens fonde fyrst 
pevnrare 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks, (Grosart) 

{. 118 The next peece, not of his Rhetorique, or Poetry, 
but of his Painture. 1668 Drvoen Ess. Dram. Poesy 
39 Shall that excuse the ill Painture or designment of 
them? @31918 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 482 The primi. 
tive Christians abhorred Painture. (1846 Lanpoe Hs, 
(1876) 1V. 226 We have suffered to drop away from us the 
beautiful and commodious word. .painture.} 

4. ‘That which is painted; painting, pictorial 
work; a paiatiag, picture. 

a 1235 Ancr. R.242 Al nis bute ase a scheadewe—al nis 
bute ase a peintnre. 2382 Wyeuir 1 Chron, vi, 29 He made 
in hem cherubyn, and palmes, and dyuerse peynturis, ¢ 1400 
Mavuxpoey, (Roxb.) vill, 29 To fers pe paynture and pe 
ymages pat ware purtraid on pe walles. 1496 Dives § Pang, 
t. fii. 34/2 The lewde man sholde nse his bookes, that is 
ymagery and payntare. a1§33 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh, 
M, Aurel, (1546) Y¥ ijb, The whiche paintures were sayed to 
bee of the handy warke of the expert Appelles. 1668 
Drvpen Ess. Dram. Poesy 69 The shadowings of Painture 
- being to cause the rounding of it, 

3. A substance used in painting; a paint, pigment, 

3387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) {. 387 Pey wolde ., make.. 
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peynte hym wip ynke ober wib opir 
¢%449 Pecock Rep. us. ix. 193 Graued 
and ourned with gold and othere i peinturis, 1620 
Tuomas Lat. Dict., Airamentum. . Anke, blacke painture. 

Painty (pé'nti), 2. [f Paint sb.+-¥.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or abounding in paint. 

3873 W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 292 The big 
room is bare and painty. 1891 C. James Kom. Rigmarole 
18x Do yon mind tbis painty smell? f r 

2. Of a picture: Overcharged with paiat; having 
the paint too obtrusive. 

1870 Athengzum 21 May 680 Being rather opaque, not to 
say painty, in some of its less important parts. 3884 Ch. 
Times 410/x A telling landscape, too painty, but the com- 
position is good. 

Pain-worthy: see PAINSWORTHY. 

Painy, Painym: see PAYENy, PayNi. 

+ Paiocke. [Knowa only in the passage cited. 
It has been variously viewed by editors as a mis- 

rint for pacocke, pecocke, or other obs. form of 

EACOCK, or as some dialect form of that word, or 
as being the older spelling (with ¢ for 7) of pazock, 
for an alleged aorthern Sc. pea-yock = peacock. 
Varions other conjectures have beea offered. 

The spelling peacock or peacocke is found in the First 
Folio in the 5 other places where tbe word occurs, and 
there seems no reason why Hamlet should here nse a stray 
dialect word. The context snggests that Hamlet was going 
to say ‘A very, very Ass’, but checked himself at the last 
word and substituted this.] 

1602 Suaks, Ham. ut. ii. 295 Ham. For thou dost know: 
Oh Damon deere, This Realme dismantled was of Tone 
himselfe, And now reignes heere, A verie verie Paiocke. 
Hora, You might haue Rim’d, [Pope reads: For thon 
dost know, O Damon dear, This reali dismantled was Of 
Jove himself; and now reigns here A very very—peacock.] 
(Hence 1899 Black. Slag. Feb. 354/1 We think of Beau 
Brummell rather as a ‘very, very pajock’ than a man of 
bones and sinews.] 

Paip, pape (pzp). Sc. Also pep (Jam.). [var. 
of Prr.]” The stone of a cherry, sloe, plam, or 
other stone fruit; an orange pip, etc. Zhe patps, 
a game played by schoolboys with cherry-stones. 

72x Keity Se. Prov. 2 A Head full of Hair, a Kirkle fall 
of Hips, and a Briest full of Papes, are three sure Marks of 
a Daw, 1808-25 Jamteson, Paif,a cherry-stone. .. Three of 
these stones sue together, and another above them, 
These are called a castle. ‘The player takes aim with a 
cherry-stone, and when he overturns this castle, he claims 
the spoil. [But in some districts the missile is a large flat 
metal button, a bit of slate, or a marble.} 1831 Blackw, 
Mag. \X. 401 nole, Pages are cherry-stones, which are 
collected with care by the boys, and furnish them with 
numberless sources of amusement, 3885 Sir R. Curistison 
Autobiog, 1. ii. 33 Cherry trees in my young days were 
robbed as much for the papes as for the cherries, 

Paip, Paiply, Sc. ff. Pore; PorEny. 

Pair (pé-1), 6.1 Forms: 3-5 peire, peyre, 
4-7 paire, payre, (4-5 (9) pare), 4-6 payr, 5 
peyr, (peyer, payir, 5-6 par, payer, 6 paier, 
parre, pero), 4- pair. [MIé.a. F. paire:—L. parta, 
pl. neut. of par, pari- equal, takea as sing. fem. 
Cf. L. par sing, neut. (more thaa 50 examples ia 
Durham Ace. Rolls, Surtees), 1t. tpar, pato, Sp., 
Pg. par, OF, par, pair; also Ger., Du. paar 
(OHG., MHG. par), Da., Sw., Icel. par; the form 
par, pare, was ia use also in ME.; pair, payr, 
without final -e, is occasional in 14-15th c. 

Pair is now followed by of as in ‘a pair of gloves’; but of 
was formerly omitted, as ‘a pair gloves‘: ef. Ger, ef paar 
handschuhe, After a numeral ga‘r was formerly used in 
the sing. form; ‘three pair (of) shoes’ =Ger, drez paar 
schuhe; this is still retained colloquially, and in certain 
connexions; but the tendency is now to say ‘three pairs’.] 

I. Two associated together; a set of two. 

1. Two separate thiags of a kind that are asso- 
ciated or coupled in use, usually corresponding to 
each other as right and left (less frequently as 
upper and under), Such are things worn on or 
adapted to the right and left limbs or sides of the 
body, as ‘a pair of gloves, leggiags, shoes, stock- 
ings, spnrs, stirrups, fetters, sculls’, etc.; also 
(collog. and somewhat Aeunorously) the two bodily 
members themsclves, as ‘a pair of eyes, ears, lips, 
jaws, arms, hands, heels, legs, wings’, etc. ; also, 
other things used side by side, as ‘a pair of folding 
doors, curtains’, etc, 

{1278 in Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 487 In 2 paribus 
arsuns.) ¢ 1290 Beke? 20 in S. Eng. Leg. |. 107 Ake euere he 
hadde ane peire feteres faste him up-on. 14375 Barnour Bruce 
xut, 463 Seven hundreth paris of spuris rede War tane of 
knychtis that war dede. 1377 Lanot. P. PZ. B. vy. 256 And 
haue ymade many a kny3te_bothe mercere & drapere, Pat 
payed nenere for his prentishode nou3te a peire glones, 
C 7366 Cuavcer Wife's Prod. 597 He hadde a paire Of legges 
and of feet so clene & faire. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De PR. 
v. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If, 10 b/z Somme [teeth] bene pares twey 
oner and tweyne nepir. 1478 W. Paston jr. in P, Lett. 
II. 237 1j. schyrtes, and a peyer of sclyppers. 3579 Vot¢ing- 
ham Kec. 1¥. 184 A pere of shows for the neytar boye. 
1547 Warn Simp. Cobler75 Trath [doth] best, when it is 
spoken Meuse a paire of opentips. 1678 Butter Hud. 
mu. i 79 ur Noblest Senses act by Pairs, Two Eyes to 
see, to hear two Ears, 37x2 Bunerit Sfect, No. 425 P 
Thro’ a Pair of Tron Gates, 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, 
‘The girl rowed, pulling a pair of sculls very easily. 

b. Heace varions colloquial or familiar locutions : 

Pair of hands,a man; to take or show @ clean or fair 


dyners figures. .and 
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PAIR. : 


pair of heels: see CLEAN a. 3d, Fair a. 8d; pair of lawn 
sleeves, a bishop; pair ofoars: see Oar sd. 32; another or 
a different pair of shoes or boots, a different matter; pair 
of wheels, a two-wheeled vehicle. 

1598 Fiorio s.v. 7 rasti della barca, As we saie the cnshions 
ina paireofoares. 1623 Cock eRAM 1. s,v. Fenchmonth, Which 
fee, for a paire of Wheeles is foure pence, and for Paniers 
two pence. 1630 8. Foknson's Kingd. & Commw. 592 Wer 
enemies pou ten hundred thousand paire of hands to 
puil downe the wals of Terusalem. 1844 Macauray Zss., 
Earl of Chathan: (1887) 817 At every levee, appeared 
eighteen or twenty pair of lawn sleeves. 3859 ‘THACKERAY 
Virginians 11. xvi. 130 If Mr. George had been in the army, 
that..wonld bave been another pair of boots. 3865 Dickens 
Blut. Fr. 1 xv, That, sir', replied Mr, Wegg,..‘is quite 
another pair of shoes’. 

2. Ja the names of single articles of clothiag, 
iastrnments, or tools, composed of two corre- 
spondiag parts, which are not used separately, and 
consequently are named oaly in the plural: ¢. g. 
‘a pair of breeches, trousers, or stays; a pair of 
scissors, tongs, bellows, compasses, spectacles, 
balances, stocks’. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8013 Amorewe uor to werie a peire 
of hosen [v. », a peyre hose] of say. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 
318 Ont he clippeth also faste Hire tunge with a peire 
scheres. c¢142g Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker_657/16 Hie 
culigna, A® pare belows. 1530 Patscr. 182 Suche instru- 
mentes or toles as we in our tong use to name by payres.. 
a payre of bellows, a payre of stockes,a payre of spectacles, 
1563 Suute Archit, Djh, Take a paire of compasses and 
set the one poincte of the compasses..vpon y® line vnder the 
Abscus. 1671 Lavy M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. TSS. 
Comm. App. V. 23 She was so ill with wearing a paire of 

erfumed bodyes that she was forced to goe to bed. 1784 

‘ook ard Voy. II. vii. 351 Our new visitor had on a pair of 
green cloth breeches. 1870 Dickens £. Drood ii, Two 
pairs of nut-crackers, i 

3. Two persons or animals of opposite sexes. 

a. A man and womaa united by love or marriage; 
an engaged or married couple. 

2377 Lanct. P. Pé. B. 1x. 164 Many a peire sithen the 
pestilence, Han plight hem togidercs. 1590 Srensrr_ #. Q. 
It, x.26.A wanton payre Of lovers loosely knit. 1590 Suaks. 
Mids. N. 1. i. 96 ‘There shall the paires of faithfull Loners 
be Wedded, with ‘Theseus, all in iollity, 1667 Mitton 
P. L.wW. 534 Live while ye may, Vet happie pair. 1727-46 
THomson Sumer 1172 Voung Celadon And his Amelia 
were a matchless pair. 1807 Craase far. Reg. 1. 105 Next 
at our altar st! a lnckless pair. 1869 A. B. Eowarps 
Debenham's Vow \xiii, The newly-married pair were installed 
in a compartment by themselves. 

b. ‘Fwo partuers ia a daace. 

1770 Gouoso. Des. Vill. 25 The dancing pair that simply 
sought renown By holding ont to tire each other down, 
178 Cowrer /ofe 13-14 As in a dance the pair tbat take 
the lead ‘Turn downward, and the lowest pair succeed. 
1844 Dickens Christmas Caroé ii, Three or four and twenty 
pair of partners;..people who would dance. 

ce. A mated couple of animals. 

33.. EE, Addit, P. B. 335 Of vche horwed, in ark halde 
bot a Peyie: 941366 Cuaucer Kom. Rose 107 The smale 
fonles..They peyned hem, ful many a_peyre, To synge on 
bowes blosmed feyre. 3567 Maret Gr. Forest 6b, There 
isa paire of them, Male and lemale. 1795 Cowrer [air- 
ing Time 44 All pair'd, and each pair built a nest. 1838 
Encyel. Brit, (ed. 7) XV1. 733/t They [eagles} not only 
pair, but continne in pairs all the year round; and the same 
pair procreates year after year, ; 

4, A set of two; two individuals (persoas, 
animals, or things) of the same kind takea together; 
esp. when associated in fuaction, purpose, or posi- 
tion; a couple, brace, span. Somctimes said of 
two objects of different kind whea iatimatcly asso- 


ciatcd aad viewed as a group. 

@ 1300 Flori § Bl. 565 Swiche him serueb a day so faire 
Amore3ze moste anoper peire, 1418 FE. E. Writs (2882) 32, 
ij peire of my best shetes. c1q30 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy 
sen) 236 [He] Took ont of helle soulys many a peyre. 
61430 — Keas. & Sens. 218. ¢1470 Henry Wallace Vu. 225 
Vpon the bawk thai hangit mony par. 1486 84.52, Albans 
F vj, A Couple or a payer of botillis. 575 Lanenam Led, 
(1871)8 A payree of great whyte syluer lyuery Pots for wyne. 
1638-9 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace, (1896) 210 Vaire 
of Sawyers for 29 dayes. 1703 Burkitt On WV. 7. Mark vi. 
33 ‘Lhe Jesuits send forth their emissaries by pairs. 1776 
Witnertsc Brit, Plants (1796) U1. 639 | Vicia éntca] Flowers 
sometimes in pairs. 1800 { orpsw. fet Lamb 14,1 watched 
them with delight, they [maiden and lamb] were a lovely 
pair. 1856 Waytr Metvitte Kate Coz. xii, The pair [horse 
and rider) looked what the gentlemen call ‘all over like 
going’, 1873 Proctor Event. Astron. xiii. 121 The stars of 
the pair are seen to circle round each other. The very fact 
that they so circle shows not only that they form a real paity 
bnt that they attract each other. 

b. Short for pair of horses, two horses harnessed 
and running together. 

3727 Fienpine Love in Sev. Masques v. xiii, Six Flanders 
mares the former drives, The latter but apair. 1782 CowreR 
Giigin 12 All in a chaise and pair. 1863 Chambers's Bk. 
Days 1. 554/2 Who would dare to call two horses an pthing 
bnt a pair when they are harnessed to a carriage. t ongh 
they may be two in any other situation? 1866 Mrs. RippeEth 
Race for Wealth xxiii, Let... Mrs Robinson drive ont with 
a pair. ’ 

c. In Parliamentary language, Two voters oa 
opposite sides who mutually agree to abstain from 
voting ia order to be abseat from a division with- 
ont affecting the relative position of parties. — 

1845 Disraeis Sybil w, i, ‘We want a brace of pairs Be 
Lord Milford. “Wil you two fellows pair?’ 3889 Daily 
News 5 Apr. 4/7 The actnal majority, however, woul! 
have been the same in any ease—a pair is a pair; one for, 
one against. 1894 /éid, 11 May 3/2 Sir John Gorst -- was 


. 


PAIR. 


originally paired with Mr, Robertson, . the pair oe off’, 
Sir John Gorst was available for pairing with the Hone 
Secretary. A siill later arrangement shifted the pair to 
another member of the Opposition, leaving Sir Johu Gorst 
free to vote. ¥ 
d. Short for ‘ pair of oars’: see Oan sé. 3, b. 

1885 Whitaker's Abn, 400/1 The two old Oxonians, 
Lowndes and D. E. Brown, were undoubtedly the best pair. 
1890 /bid. s90/a Looker and Clark of the Thames won the 
Senior Pairs. 4 

e. In other connexions: c.g. 

fair of cards, two of the same value (see also 6); pair 
of colours, two flags belonging to a regiment, one the royal, 
the other the regimental flag; hence, the position or com- 
mission of an ensign; cf, Corour 7c; parr of dice, a set of 
two; ae Of indentures, knives, etc. : sce these words, 

1386 Cuaucer Purd. T. 295 The kyng. .Sente him a 

mire of dees of goldinscorn. 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester 
in Singer f/7st, Cards (1816) 348 A pair is 0 pair of any two, 
as two kane, vo queens, &c. 1745 Swirt Direct. Servants, 
#vetman, From wearing a livery, you may soon probah! 
earry a pair of colours. ea [see Cotour sd. 7c], 
18790 Haroy & Ware Mod. ffoyle 8 (Cribbage) If the 
adversary were theo to play another five, he would .. score 
two for the pair. 

6. Sometimes a mere synonym for wo, and 
formerly used loosely for a few, twoor three. Now 


mostly superseded in this use by @ couple. 

1599 Massincer, etc. Ofd Law u, ii, What is't to bide 
A futle hardness for a pair of years, or so? 1623 Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x, xii. (1623) 7oq Fewer by a paire of 
thousands. 1629 Sutrtey Wedding 1, | may be compeld 
within A pair of minutes to tarn ashes, 1630 B, Jonson 
New /nx i, ii, lo entertain you for a pair of hours, 183 
Lanoor Mentameron, 5th Day's fnterview Wks. 185 nm 
48/2 Vour mention of eggs... has induced me to ancy 
i could eat a pair of them. 

II. A set, not limited to two. 

+6. A set of separate things or parts forming 
a collective whole; ¢. g. 2 set (of gallows, harness, 
numbles, etc.); a suit (of armour); a string (of 
beads); a pack (of cards); a complex musical 
instrument, as ‘a pair of organs, clavichords, vir- 
ginals, bagpipes’; a chest (of drawers), A pair of 
arrows, a set of three arrows (Cent. Dict. 1890). 
All Oés., or only dia’. (But see b, c.) 

33.. Cursor M. 7896 (Cott.) Pe king a pair o letters 
[2 rr. a letter, lettres] writte Did, and gaf him-self to ber. 
1340 Alyend, 258 Pet on wyfman ssel habbe nor hare body 
ine one yere ruo uele payre of robes. 1377-1697 Peyre 
bedes, pare of bedes, etc. [see Bao 56,9]. €1386 Cuaucra 
Kui.’s £, 1263 And somme woln haue a paire plates large. 
1426 Paston Lett. 1. 1a Certeyns maffaisours .. the seyd 
Johu Grys.. by the space of a myle toa payre galwes ledden. 
493 in Chappell of. d/us. (1879) 1. 49 Delivered to a 
merchaunt for n pair of Organnes 308. 1§13 Dovetas 
Eneis yu. iv. 74 Apoune the postis also mony ane paye Off 
harnes hang. o Paiscr. 182 Vues cartes, a payre of 
cardes to plays with, 1558 IVil/ of Hinton (Somerset Ho), 
4 paier of virginalls. 1632 Litucow Yrav. vi. a85 Fourty 
Paire of Chaplets. 1656 Ear. Mons. tr. Soccalini's Advts. 
J. Parnass. 1. ii, (1674) 3 A pair of Cards, which the 
Serjeants..found in his ket. 1706 FE. Waro Wooden 
World Diss, ae) 6a He's as proud of these, as a High- 
lander is of a Pair of Bag-pipes. 1825 Jamieson s.v.,!A pair 
0’ Carritches’, a catechisin; ‘a pair o’ Proverbs‘, a copy of 
the Proverbs, used as a school-book; ‘a pair o° pullisees’, 
acomplete tackle of pullies, etc. 1852 Tuackuray Zsmond 
tt. vii, We had a pair of beautiful old organs in Castlewood 
Church. 1853 Carteton Traits & Stories (1860) 1. 263 
A thin, sallow little man, with a pair of beads, as long a3 
himself, 1894 Northunbld. Gloss. s.v, Pair, §A pair (= 
chest) of drawers.’ ‘A pair of cards’. ..‘A pair o’ pipes‘... 
All these terms are in common general use. 

b. Parr of stairs: a flight of stairs. Often used 
as equivalent to floor or story, as two patr of stairs, 
or shortly, ¢wo pair, the second floor or story. 
Also affrié., as in a one (or two) patr (of stairs) 
lodging, room, window, etc. 
15jgo Patscr. 183 Vags degreaya 
Eaate Mierocoset., Paniael (Arh.) 33 A Tanerne Is a 
degree, or (if you will) a paire of stayres aboue an Alehouse. 
1663 J. Steves in Left. Lit. Afer (Canden) 178 One 
[Chamber], which isa very handsome one, and one pair of 
Stairs high. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4668/4 Numb. 5. in 
Brick Court in the Middle Temple Lane, two pair of Stairs, 
on the Right-hand. 1749 Fiervinc Tom Yones xw. vii 
Vhat Nightingale eal procure him either the Ground 
Floor, or the two Pair of Stairs. ig Mas. F. Suratwwan 
Sidney Biduiph 111. 127 Working for my bread in a two 
Pair of stairs room, 1844 Dickens d/art. Chus, ii, Mr. Peck- 
sniff. turned him loose in a spacious room on the two-pair 
front. 1853 CuoucH in poe: Life (1891) 11. 257, 
T stay ia there, np two pair,..from eleven to five daily. 

C. Pair of steps: a Might of steps; also, a port- 
able set of steps used in a library, etc. 

1785 ta Picton L'pool Munic. Ree. (1886 Il. 155 A breast 
wall and Pair of on from the shore or road up to the 
Ladies’ Walk. 1761 Cotman Genius No. 2. in Prose Sev. 
Occas. (1787) {. 25, I could as easily have scaled the monu- 
ment, as have come at the tip of her chin without the hel 
of a pair of steps. 1884 W. ALois Weicit idle Word-dk. 

(ed. 2) nv, We still speak of a ‘pair’ of steps or stairs. 

7. (Also written fare.) A company of miners 
working together (Cornwall, America); a team of 
mules carrying tin. 

1846 J. Trexooore Spee, Dial, 26 (E.D.D.) Ef Franky's 
Pere worat drunk, 18s J. R. Letecitta Cornwall 146 
Though the takers or one pitch vary from two to twelve ia 
Aumber, .. This partnership is termed a pair of men, what- 

ite aumber may really be. 1871 Take Amer, Inst, 
ning Eng. 1. 203 One ‘ pair’ (two or more men working 

‘4M conimon) may be losing money. 388a IV. Cornw. Gloss., 

Pair of moyles (mule), usually about thirty, for carrying 


yre of stayres, 1638 


$e 


383 


tin, 1883 Standard 28 Sept. 3 6 (Cornwall) A ‘ pare’ of ten 
men were working at a night shift underground. 

IED, 8. attrzb.and Comé.: pair caso (see quot.) ; 
pair-skating, skating performed by pairs; pair- 
toed a. Ornith., having the toes in pairs, two 
before and two behind; pair-wise adv., in pairs. 
r684 F. j; Brirten Watch §& Clockm. 183 (Thej *Pair 
Case [was] the old style of casing watches with an inner 
watch case containing the movement and an onter case 
quite detached from the inner. 190a Dasly Chron. 14 Feb, 
4/7 To this event succeeded the *pair-skating competition, 
1868 Proc. Zool. Soc. 316 A few Cuckoos represent the 
“Pair-toed Coccygomorpha. 1831 Cariyte Ess, Nidel- 
ungenlied 1872) 111. 122 Such as continued refractory he tied 
together by the beards, nnd hung “pair-wise over poles. 

t Pair, 56.2 Obs. rare", [f. Parnv.2; but the 
text is doubtful.] Impairment, abatement. 

€1375 Cursor M, 7382 (Fairf,) Lesse welcomed him ful faire 
Samuel him talde wip outen payre. 

Pair (pé-1), 7! [(f Pam 34.1] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo make a pair by matching (two 
persons or things or one with another); to place 
together as adapted or suited to each other; to 
provide with a ‘ fellow’ so as to make a pair. 

1613 Sin E. Sackvit.e in Guardian No. 133 My lord..had 
not paired the sword I sent him to Paris; bringing one of 
the same length, but twice as broad. 1695 Woopwarp Nad. 
Hist, Earth 1, (1723) 26, | can pair, with Sea-Shells, severat 
of these Fossit ones. 1849 Bavant /anoc. Child, Innocent 
child and snow-white flower! Well are ye pair'd in your 
opening hour. 1855 Macautay //fst. Eng. xil. I, 231 The 
French ambassador and the French general were well paired. 

tb. ‘To be a match for; to match, equal. Os. 

1603 Drayton Odes xvi. 8 That Shee which 1 adore, 
Which scarce Goodnesse selfe can payre. 

2. tntr. "Fo ‘go’ with, so as to match. 

16r1 Suaxs, [Wiut. 7. v. i.116 Had our Prince..seene this 
honre, he had payr'd Well with this Lord; there was not full 
a moneth Betweea their births. 1756 Home Domelas u1. i. 
aq He might have..pair'd with him in features and in 
shape. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works \. 5a ‘There was 
ao other figure which could pair with Barbara's. , / 

3. ¢rans. To arrange (two persons or things) in 
a pair or couple; to associate or bring together as 
mates or antagonists; fo fair off (a number of 


petsons or things), to put two by two or in pairs. 

I Beaum. & Ft. Worman-Ifater w. ii, Virtue and grace 
are always paired together. 1706 E. Warn lVooden World 
Diss, (1708) 24 Thus these two [Captain and Lieutenant] are 

enerally pair'd like marry'd Couples. 1721 Stexre Spect. 

0. 113 P 4,1 made new Liveries, new-pair'd my Coach- 
Horses. 188r Tytor Anthropol. ix, 223 Each warrior is 
Paired with an opponent. 

b. To arrange in conples of opposite sexes, as 
for dancing, dinner, etc.; ¢sf, to unite in love or 
inacriage ; to mate (animals). 

1673 Devoen and Pt. Cong. Granada wi, iii, Ye gods, 
why are aot hearts first_paired above ? 170a Porn Sappho 
44 Tartles and doves of diffring hues unite, And glossy jett 
is pair'd with shining white. 1828 Scorr #. Af Perth 
xxix, It is only whilst the timid stag is paired with the doe, 
that he is desperate and dangerous. 1895 Marin Corectt 
Sorrows Satan xi, The Karl! proceeded to ‘pair’ us all. 


. “Prince, you will take Miss Fitzroy,—Mr. Tempest, my 


daughter falls to your escort“ 

4, intr, ‘Yo come together in couples; to form a 
conple; to becoine companions or associates; esp. 
Jarl. to make an agreement with an opponent 
that both shall abstain from voting on a given 
question or for a certain time (see Parr sé, 4c); 


also fo pair off. 

arjis Ken Sion Poet, Wks, 1721 IV. 393 And tho’ no 
Marriages are there, We yet may, like the Cherubs, pair. 
1810 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11, 464 Several members had 
aired, 18:7 Parl. Deb. 744 Sit B, Hohhouse paired off in 
lavourof the motion with General Thornton. 1852 MAcauLay 
in Trevelyan L// (2876) IL. 352, I went down to the Tlouse 
and paired. 1885 Tystes (weekly ed.) 6 Mar. 14/2 Sir E. 
Watkin neither yoted nor paired on Friday night. 

b. To unite wrth one of the opposite sex; to be- 

come mates in love or marriage; to conple or mate. 

1611 Suaks. Wint, 7. ww. iv. 154 Your hand (my Perdita) 
so Turtles paire That nener meane to part. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals 11.1, There never can be but one man in the world, 
whom a truly modest and delicate woman onght to pair 
within acountry-dance, 1793 Cowrer A Zale 15 A chaffinch 
and his mate... They me and would have buat a nest. 
1828 Scott /*. Jf. Perth ii, Hawks, far less cagles, pair Rot 
with the humble linnet, | 1877 A. B. Eowaros Up Wife xxii. 
680 ‘The pigeons are pairing: the time of the singing of birds 
is come. i ‘ 

c. To pair off, to go off or apart in pairs; 

also ¢o parr off wrth (collog.), to marry. 

38a7 Lytton Pelham xxi, This couple soon paired off, 
and was immediately succeeded by another. 1860 Emesson 
Cond, Life, Consid, Wks. (Boha) 11. youre the three 
hundred heroes at Thermopyle had paired off with three 
huadred Persians. 1865 Miss Brannon Sir Fasper xxxv, 
[{f they] would only make a match of it, I should be free to 


pair-off with the lively widow. 1882 Mars. A. B. Cuurcn 
Cectly’s Debt (11. i, the other guests..paired off amongst 
themselves, 

Hence Pai‘ring f//. a. 


1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 733/1 Pairing birds. . flock 
together ia February, ia order to choose their mates, 


Pair, 2.2 Oés. or dial. Forms: 4-5 peire, 
(pere, 5 peiere, pey(e)r), 4-6 peyre, payre, 
4-7 paire, 3-7 (dial. -9) rair, (dral. and Se. 4-9 
pare, 5-6 par, 6 payr, peare). ([Aphetic f. 
apeyre, apayre, APPAIR, q. v.] 


PAIR-OAR. 


t1. érans, = Appatr 1, Inparr 1; to make worse ; 
to lessen. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Aj. B4o7 He that Letter can meod pen pere 
r. y. paire, payre, peire). 136s Lanct. #. PL A, mm. 123 Vr 

‘ader Adam heo falde wip Feire biheste; Apoysende P. 
and rane holy chirche. 1387 Tarvisa fligden (Rolls) VI 
399 He bulde newe citees and amended citees pat were 
bpeyred. 1503 Hawes Lxamp. Mirt. v. 96 For that wyll 
payre and yll thy name. 1546 J. |eywoon Prov. & Efigr. 
(1867) 73, 1 will.. mend this house, and payre an other. 
1573 Trin ae To Rdr. in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 10 

other eikand nor pearand ane word. 16a5 Bacon £23., 
Snnov. (Arb.) y Euer it mends Some, and paires Other, 

2. intr. = ArratR 2, IMPAIR 2; to become or 
grow worse, to deteriorate, to fall off. Now dial. 

€1320 Cast, Love 228 God whrowght never that thyng 
But hit peyred thowrgh his wonnyng. ¢ 1330 R. Beuwne 
Chro:s, (1810) 236 Now alle pe cuntre peires, vnnebis ouht 
ee left. ¢138 Wrceiir Sed, IAs. ILL. 438 pis is cause whi 

e world peyreb, ¢1400 Land Troy Bk. 11206 It was dight 
wel & fair That he myght nenere rote ne pair. ¢1470 Henny 
Wallace 1. 14 Bot God abuff has maid thar mycht to par. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. vil. 10.b/1 ‘Lhe 
whiche vestymentes neuer payred in desert. 1530 Patscr. 
655/2, 1 peyre, 1 waxe worse. 1597 De. ALL Sal. vi. 
i 84 Somewhat it was that made his paunch so peare, His 
girdle fell ten ynches in a yeare, 1650 T. Frovseit Sermo. 
(1652) 41 So doe his gifts begin to flag and paire in him. 
1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pare, to give a less quantity of 
inilk. 'T’cow pares feafully’, 1870 R. Cuampers /’of 
Rhymes Scot. 364 Februar, an ye be fair The hoggs ‘Il 
mend, and aaething pair. 

Pair, obs. form of PARE 2. 

Paired (p5ed), pf/.a. [f. Patr vl + -rpl] 
Associated together in pairs or twos; coupled. 

1611 Cotcr, Afparié, paired, coupled, matched. 1731 
Stesce Spect. No. 254 P 3 A very loving Couple most 
happily paired in the Voke of Wedlock. 1728 Pors Dune. 
2, 66 Figures ill pair'd, and Similes unlike. 1880 A, Witson 
ia Gentl. Mag. CCXLVL. 44 The lancelet..has no paired fins 
or limbs, 

+ Pai-rer. Obs. rare—', [f. Pain v.2 + -ER]; 
cf, ArratRER.] One who impairs. 

¢ 1400 H’yelifs Bible, Fas. Prol. (MS. Fairfax 2) Enuyouse 
men..which seyn bat y am 2 peirer [v.». apeirer] of hoti 
scriptures. 

Pair-horse (pée-rhgis), @. [Condensed from 
pair of horse(s used attrib.: cf. ¢wo-horse, four- 
horse, four-wheel, etc.] Fora ae of horses. 

1854 C. D. Yonce tr. Athenzus (11. 935 Bringing with 
him Glycera, the daughter of Thalamis in a pair-horse 
chariot. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Pair-horse Harness, 
the general name given to double harness in England. 19co 
Daily News 27 Sept. 9/1 His attempt to beat the one mile 
pair-horse English record of 2 minutes 35 1-5 seconds, 

Pairial, obs, form of Parr-noyat. 

Pairing, v4/.sd.! [f£ PaiRv.t+-1nol.] The 
action of Pair v.! in various senses. 

3611 Cotcr., Appariation, a matching, or pairing. | 1838 
Encyd. Brit. (ed. 7) XV. 733/1 The instinct of pairing 1s 
bestowed on every species of animals to which it is necessary 
for rearing their young, and on no other species. 1851 Hr. 
Martineau /list. Peace v. ¥. (1877) [11,259 ‘Fhe custom of 

airing in the Cominons. 1900 Darly News 12 June 8/4 
Lhe pairings in the thirteenth round of the [Chess) tourna- 
ment..are as follows [etc.}. 4 

b. attrib. and Comd., as pairing-desk, a desk 
in the llouse of Commons at which members 
arrange pairs; pairing-season, -time, the season 
at which birds pair; the age at which the sexes 
begin to pair off. fe 

1795 Cowrer (¢/t/e) Pairing time anticipated. 1860 O. W. 
Hoimns £éste V. xii, Does the bird know why its feathers 

row more brilliant..in the pairing season? 1899 Daily 
News 24 Apr. 7/3 Seeing him approach the pairing desk, 
Lasked, ‘Do you want to go away, Sir John? 

+ Pairing, v6/.54.2 Oés. [f. Pain v2 +-1nG 1] 
Injary, damage, impairment. s: ; 

1362 Wveurr Afatt, xvi. 26 What profitip it to a maa, 3if 
he wynne al pe world, trewly he suffre peyrynge of his 
soule? ?a@1s00 Chester Pl. (E.E.T.S.) 25x He should.. 
suffer her not to come him nere, for payring of his fame. 
¢ 1627 Eartor Somerset Let, fo A. Fas. tn Cabala (1654) 3 
That which is so little, as that it will suffer ao pairing, or 
diminution. f 

Pairmain, obs. f. Peanwaiy, kind of apple. 

Pairment!. Now only da/. [Aphetic f. 
apatrinent, APPAIRMENT: cf, Parr v.2] = Arpatn- 
MENT, IMPAIRMENT; injury, deterioration. 

¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2395 After Fe 
peirement [v. », after apeyrment]of his linere. 138a Wctir 
a Cor, vii. 9 That in no thing a suffre peirement of vs. 
€ 1440 Sacob's Well 205 3if be thyng be werse, when pou 
restoryst it, .. be maste restore peyrement, 1874 R. E. 
Leaoer in Sheffield Gloss. (1888), A gardener will say his 
plants will take no pairment under such and such conditions. 


+Pairment2, Oés. [Io 4 peyr-, 4-5 payre- 
ment, [app. a. an AF. *pasrement, f. perrer to 
couple.) ?Coupling, consortship; in phr. ¢o hold 
(@ woman) in pairment, * am 
€1330 R. Bausng Chron. (1810) 58 En) le his wife he 


Harald] drof & held in peyrment Egyue, pat was 
Me eikes om of tie Cou had Manee hire Wile kp cartes 


Et Vabesse E ¢do sa mesun robhayt, La tynt cum sa 
fares ” exe ee Troy Bh. 5 His Anate was 
rauysched with Thelamoa; He held ‘here longe In payre- 
ment And gat sir Ayax verament. 

Pair-oar (pee'r,de1).. [Condenscd from fat 
oars; cf. PAtR-HORSE.] A boat rowed by 2 f 
of oars: see Oan 36. 3. Also attri » 

1854 (¢/#4e) Our Cruise in the Undine; | 


PAIR-ROYAL. 


English poe expedition through France. 1870 M. 
Coins Vivian 11. xvi. a77, 1 declare there is a punt, and 
a pair-oar too. 1899 Rowing Almanack 209 It is the usual 
practice oa the river for a pair-oar to give way to a four-oar. 

Pair-royal (pé1roi‘al). Also 6 parri-all, 7 
paroy‘al(l, perry‘all, parrei‘all, 8 pairoy‘al, 
pairi‘al, pari‘al, 9 pri-al. : 

A set of three of the same kind. a. In crihbage 
and other card games: Three cards of the same de- 
nomination, as three fives, queens, etc.; doudle 
fatr-royal, four such cards, 

1608 Dav Hum, out of Br. 1. Cij, Shew perryall and 
take’t. 1680 Corron Compé Gamester in Singer Hist. 
Cards (1816) 348 A pair-royal is of three, as three kings, 
three queens, ce 1749 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. 
(1861) th. 519 We had in playing a 15, a pairoyal, a double 
peroyal, a second meron. and aa end game, which was 27. 
1801 Strutt Sports § Past. iv. i. a67 The game is counted 
--by fifteens, sequences, pairs, and pairials. 1870 Haray 
& Wart Mod. Hoyle 78 tn play [at cribbage] you cannot 
make a double pair-royal with any cards higher than sevens, 
as they would then exceed thirty-one, the limit of the hand. 

b. A throw of three dice all turning up the same 
number of poiuts, as three twos, tbree sixes, etc. _ 

1656 [see Rarrie sé.) 1). 1880 Haroy Ret. Native i. vii. 
225 The raffle hegan, and the dice wentround. Whenit came 
to Christian's turn, he took the box with a trembling haad, 
shook it..and threw a pair-royal. Three of the others had 
throwa common low pairs, and all the rest mere points. 

ec. éransf. A set of three persons or things; 
three of a kind. 

1592 Nasa Strange Newes Ciijb, He coupled them 
both..and. .thrust in the third brother, who made a perfect 
parriall of pamphleters, 1633 Foro Broken ff. v. ii, Oa 
a paintrovalinie I wait in death: My sovercign..oa my 
mistress .. and oa Ithocles. 1635 QuUARLES #mbl. v. 777) 
282 That great pair-royal Of adamantine sisters. 1650 
Fuu.er Pisgah ww. i. 26 The Moabites..concluded..that 
that paroyall of armies had smitten one another. 1803 W. 
Tavtor in Asa. Nev. 1. 352 Theend., might also he attained 
by vesting it in a prial of kings. 

. atirib.,as patir-royal headed adj., three-headed. 

1651 CLeveLana On Sir 7. Martin 1g Pair-royal headed 
Cerberus his Cozen : Hercules labours were a Bakers dozen, 

Pairt, Pairtlie, Sc. f. Part, PartLy, PERTLY. 
{| Pais [= OF. fats, F. pays country], in the 
phrase /rial per pais; see CounTRY 7. 

1664 Spelman’s Gloss. s.v., Triad per pais. 1706 in Pinc- 
uirs. 2766 Brackstone Cov V1. xix. 294 Conus as- 
surances.. By matter ## fais, or deed; which is an assurance 
transacted between two or more private persons #2 pais, ia 
the country, 1768 /d/d. MII. xxiii. 349 The nature and 
method of the trial by jury; called also the trial per pais, or 
by the country. 

Pais, obs. f. Pacz, Peace. Pais, yar. Prisx. 
Paisage, obs. f. Paysace, landscape. Paisan: 
see Paysan. Paisand, var, PEIsAnt. 

|| Paisano (pajzsa'no). [Sp., = peasant, rustic : 
see Peasant.] In Mexico and sonth-west of U. S.: 
A name of the chaparral-cock or road-runner, 
Geococcyx californianus. 

1885 /farper's Mag. Feb. 423/a The paisano..deserves.. 
kindness from man. 1893 K. Sannorn 5. California gs. 

Paisant, -aunt, obs. forms of PEASANT. 
Paiso, var. PEASE, to appease; PEISE. 
Paisheush, var. Pesucush, Paishe: see 
Pasue, Paishwa, obs. f. Pesuwa. Paisible, 
-yble, obs. var. PeacraBLE, Paiss(e, obs. Sc. 
ff, Pace, Pass, Perse. Paissaunte, obs. f. 
Peasant. Paiste, Paisterer, Paistrie: see 
Paste, PasTerer, Pastry. Pait, ohs. var. Pats, 
a badger; obs. Sc. f. paid: see Pay v, 
t+ Paitelaith. Sc. Os. Also pet-, pait-. A 
corruption of paitlet, -Zat, Sc. forms of Pat.et, an 
article of clothing ; associated with c/ath, CLorn. 

15.. Aberdeen Reg. XX1V. (Jam, Gwnes, collaris, Pet- 
claythis, curschis, & slewis (sleeves]. /bid. XXV. (Jam), 
Four paitclaythis. 1568 ia Hay Fleming Mary Q. of Scots 
(1897) 5x1 Item ane broun goun. Item ane saiting pait-cleyth. 

aith, obs. Sc. form of PATH. 

+Paithment. Sc. Obs. [app. a blending of 
pavement and paith, Pata.) = PAVEMENT. (In 
quot. ¢ 1470 the earth’s surface, the ground.) 

©1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. tee pean) 719 Done I fel 
one be paythment. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vii. 936 Quhen 
the paithment was cled in tendyr greyn. 1538 Aberdeen 
Reg. XVII (Jam.), The paithtment of the kirk. 
aitlat, -let, Sc. var. PaTLET, a partlet, 

Paitrel, variant of Perrren, Porrret. 

Paitrick, Paive, obs. Sc. f. Partripcr, Pave. 

Paize, variant of PEIsE. 

Pajamahs, -mas: sce PrsaMas. 

Il Pajexo (paxér0). [Sp. pajero lit. dealer in 
straw, f. paja straw.] The Pampas Cat of S. 
America (Felis pajeros). 

Pajock, a modernized spelling of Paiockx, q- ¥. 

Pak, pake, pakke, obs. ff. Pack. 

Pakald: see Packatp. 

| Pakeha (pakehi:). Also packeah. The 
Maori word used in New Zealand for a white man. 

(1820 Gram. & Vocab. Lang. N. Z.(Ch. Miss. Soc.) 187 
(Morris) Pakeha, an European; a white man.) 1832 A. 
Harve 9 Months’ Resid. N. 2.146 The white taboo’d day, 
whea the packeahs (or white men) put on cleaa clothes and 
leave off work, 1845 E. J. WAKEFIELD Adv. N. 2.1.73 We 
do not want the missionaries from the Bay of Islands, they 
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are pakcha maori, or whites who have become natives. 1854 
Gotorr Pigeons Parit. m. 44 Aiding some vile pakehas In 
deeds subversive of the laws. 

Pakisbrede, variant of PaxBREDE. 

|| Paktong (pz'kitgn). Also pask-, packtong. 
[Cantonese dial. form of Chinese Zech ung, f. 
peh white + fung copper. (Pakfong is a mere 
scribal or typographical error, which has passed 
from Ure's Dict, Arts into various other works.)] 
Chinese nickel-silver; an alloy of copper, zinc, 
and nickel, resembling silver. 

1795 Ann. Reg. 11. 34/2 A specimen of the ore paaktong, or 
white copper. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Packfong. 1856 ¥ 8 
A, Mutter Elem. Chem. 11. 864 Owing to the remarkable 
whitening power -which nickel exerts oa brass, it is now 
much used in the manufacture of packfong. 1883 S. W. 
Witniams Middle Kingdom V1. 19 The pehtang, argentan, 
or white copper of the Chinese is an alloy of copper, zinc, 
nickel and iron;..these proportions are nearly the same as 
Germaa silver. 

Pal (pel), 56.1 slang or lew collog. Also 7-9 
pall, 9 pell. [a. Eng. Gipsy a/ brother, mate 
(Smart & Crofton) = Turkish Gipsy pra/, pial, 
Transylv. Gipsy Agra/ brother.] A comrade, mate, 
partner, associate ‘chun’; an accomplice in crime 
or dishonesty. 

1681-2 Hereford Dioc. cae Lee 29 Jan. sr Wheare have 
you been all this day, pall?.. Why, pall, what would you 
have mee to doe? 178. Parker Life's Painter 136 Pal, 
a comrade, when highwaymen rob in pairs, they say sach 
a one was his or my pal. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, 
Pall, a partner; companion ; associate; or accomplice. 182 
Blackw. Mag. XX11. 693 Suppose me,..my pells all aroun 
me, fighting that day's battle o'er again. 1894 ASTLEY 50 
Years Life \. 331 He was a great pal of mine. 

Hence Pa‘llish, Pa‘ly ad/s., on terms of fel- 
lowship; ‘chummy’; Pa‘lliness; Pa‘lship, the 
relation of being pals, comradeship. (All slangy.) 

1892 M. Wiuurams Round London (1893) 127, 1 was at 
Eton with (him]..and, as boys say, we were very ‘pallish ’, 
1895 Hestnt, Gaz. 27 ie 3/2, A pleasant scene between 
‘Miss Brown’ and a school-girl from Demerara, who tries to 
become ‘pally’ with her, 1896 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 300 There 
is no § palship’ between a thief and his ‘fence’. 

t Pal, 56.2 Obs. rare. [ad.L. pala spade, blade, 
shonlder-blade.J] A blade. 

tsq4x R. Cortana Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Fivb, The 
bone spatulare..is lyke a pal, for it is large and thynne fro 
the backe parte with an apparence holden by y* myddes, 

Pal, v. [f. Pat sb.1]  zztr. To become or he 
a ‘pal’ of another; to keep company, associate 
(with). Often with zi, on, up. 

1879 Autobiog. of Thief in Macm. Mag. XL. 500, I palled 
in with some older hands at the game. 1889 Mrs. L, B. 
Watrorn Stifineched Gen. (new ed.) 95, I think you and J 
‘pal up' very well. 1899 E. Psittrorrs é/uman Boy 84 
Bray bossed Corkey and palled with him, 

Pal, obs. f. Pate, Pans. Pala: see Pauay. 

|| Palabra (pala-bra), Sp. == word: cf. Pa- 
LAVER.] A word; speech, talk, palaver. 

Chiefly ia £2 Pocas palabras (Spanish) few words: a 
phrase frequent ¢ 1600, and variously corrupted. 

1594 Kvo Sf. 7rag. ut. xiv. 118 What new deuice haue 
they deuised, tro? Pocas Palabras, milde as the Lambe. 
1596 Suaks. Zan, Shr. Induct, i. 5 Therefore Paucas pal- 
labris, \et the world slide: Sessa. 161n Miooreton & 
Dekker Roaring Girl D.'s Wks. 1873 IL]. 221 Pacus pala- 
éros, 1 will coniure for you, rarevells 1821 Scorr Aenilw, 
xi, An ye mend not your manners, and miad your business, 
leaving off such idle palabras. 1837 Cartyte Fx. Rev. VII. 
v. vi, To conquer or die is no theatrical palabra, in these 
circumstances, but a practical truth and necessity, 

Palace (pz'lcs), 54.1 Forms: 3-6 paleys, -eis, 
-ais, 4-5 paleise, -eyse, -eice, -eyce, -as, -ys, 
4-6 palays, -ayoe, -es, -is, 5 palass(e, -aies, 
-yca, -ijs, payleysse, -ays, 5-6 palaise, -ice, 
-ois, -oys, 6 paliss, -ise, -ece, pal(l)aice, pallas(e, 
-ays, -es, -ys, 6-8 pallace, 5- palace. 7. 
palaces: in 4 paleis, -eys, 5 -ice, -is, -yce, -ys, 
-es; 6 palacies, [ME. a, OF, palais, paleis, F. 
palais = Pr, palai, -ait, Sp., Pg. palacto, lt. palazzo 
:-L. palatium, orig. proper name of one of the 
seven hills of Rome (also called Afons Palatints, 
the PaLarixE Mount), hence, the house of Augus- 
tns there situated, and later the assemblage of 
buildings which composed the palace of the Czsars, 
and finally covered the whole hill; whence transf. 


to other imperial and royal residences. 

From the Fr. also Du. paiei's, Ger. Jalast, LG. dete Da. 
Palads, Sw. palats; but the word appears originally to have 
entered the Teut. langs. in the form Jalantium: or palantia 
(cf. Gr. madddvrior), whence OE. alent m., palgule, pa- 
anaes wk. fem. OFris. palense, OS. palencea, palinsa, 

HG. gfalanza, -inza, MHG. phalenze, pfalse, pfals 
fem.: cf. Patscrave.] E , 

1. The official residence of an emperor, king, 
pope, or other sovereign ruler. 

€1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 39/194 A-midde pe paleys pis holi bodi 
huy bareden with bate pruyte. 21300 A. Horn 1256 Horn 
him 3ede with his To be kinges palais [v.r. paleyse]. 136a 
Lax, P. Pl. A. 1. 18 Ta be pope Peeve heo is as priue as 
my-seluen. 1393 fdéd. C. x1, 16 Bobe princes paleis [B. 
Fess] and poure menne Cotes. c1qgo Syr Tryam. 488 

he hounde, as the story says, Raane to the yagys palays. 
1475 Nottingham Rec. II. 389 Yenen vader our Priue Seal, 
at our Palois of Westminster. rso0-20 Dunpar Poems lix. 
4 Hes magellit my makiog, throw his maliss, And present 
it into 3owr paliss, rga9 RasteL. #astyme (1811) 13 He 
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was in his pales slayn by treason. 31849 Cowif?. Scot. 42 
Lyikas plutois paleis hed been birnand. 1558 Epen Decades 
asg The dukes pallaice. 1589 Hay any Work (1844) 69 Going 
to the old pallas at Westminster. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ, 
Ferns. (1732) 101 When David spied her from the Terrace 
of his Pallace. 1743 Butketey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 
110 That the worst Jail in England is a Palace to our present 
Situation, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 11. vii 233 The 
Ducal Palace stands comparatively alone. 

b. The official residence of an archbishop or 
bishop within his cathedral city, e.g. Fulham 
Palace; in common parlance extended to any 
episcopal residence, e.g. ‘Lambeth Palace, ‘ Cnd- 
desdon Palace’: see quots, 1886-96. (This use 
does not scem to obtain ont of England.) 

e1ago Beket 1865 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 160 Seint thomas ne 
hadde iheo atis paleis nou3t longe. ¢1380 Wycutr ia Todd 
Three Treat. 151 More pei shal be sett by... whenne bei 
comen to her paleices. c1qs0 Merlin 105 The archehissho 
drough hem alle to his paleis. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health, 
Lxtrav. 4b, All that Cardynalles palacis, be so samptuously 
maynteyned. 1656 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 27 The 
fest holden ia the byshoppe of Londones palles. 1642-3 
ia Rashw. é¢7s?. Cold. (1721) V. 109 ‘I'o the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s House,..commonly called the Bishop’s Palace. 1781 
Cowerer Truth 12a Not all the plenty of a Bishop's board, 
His palace, and his lacqueys, and ‘My Lord!’ 1845 J. F. 
Murray Tour of Thames 36 The manot-house, or palace, 
of Fulham has been, from a very early period the principal 
summer residence of the Bishops of London. 1886 Daly 
News a8 Dec. 7/1 The style of ‘ palace ' belongs strictly to 
a bishop's residence within his cathedral ay only. Lambeth 
Palace was known correctly as Lambeth House within 
the past 90 years; and letters of Bonner are extant dated 
severally Ges his palace at Fulham and house at Lambeth, 
1896 Spectator 22 Aug. a35 Even the most ordinary of villa 
residences is a palace when lived ia hy a Bishop;..the Bishop 
will make anything short of furnished lodgings a palace. 


c. In extended applications, chiefly due to 


translation or adaptation of foreign nsage. 

In some versions of the Bible, loosely used for Gr. abay, 
L. atrium, hall, court; sometimes applied to a ducal 
maasion, e.g. Blenheim Palace, Dalkeith Palace; \ike It. 
falazzo, applied to the large mansions of noble families in 
Italian cities, as the Farnese Palace; in palace of justice ap- 
plied, like F. palais de gustice,to the supreme law-court} etc. 

1526 Tinpace Yokn xviii. 15 [He] went in with Iesus into 
the pallys (1539, 1621 palace] of the hye preste[avanv, atrium, 
Wycuir the halle of the bischop, Geneva hall, Rhem., R.V. 
court]. 1596 Datrymete tr. Lesdie's Hist. Scot. 1.47 Vpon 
the Riuer of Douera ar castelis, Touris, palices, and gentil 
menis places nocht few. 1808 Pixs Sources Aississ. 11. (810) 
21a The public square is in the centre of the town; on the 
north side of which is situated the palace (as they term it) 
or government house. 1838 Burt's Lett. N. Scot. 1. Notes6 
People commonly deaomiaate the house of a duke, as they 
do an episcopal residence, a palace. 18a3 Rocrrs flaly 
xviii. 4 Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate, Dwelt in of 
old by one of the Orsini. 

td. U.S. In allusive use: see quot. Ods. 

1809 J. Quincy in Life 174 The result was astonishing to 
Campbell and the leaders of the Palace troops [supporters 
of Jefferson's Administration]. /éfd. 185 Dawson, a inan of 
the palace. Mi 

2. In various figurative uses: e.g. he palace of 


heaven, a fairy palace, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 412 He wroght be angels all of heuen 
And sette pam in haly palais {v.r. pales], 136a Lane. 
P. Pl. A, xi. 302 Percen wip a pater noster pe paleis of 
heuene. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 5002 Peyne & Distresse, Syknesse 
& Ire,..Bea of hir [Eldes] eee senatours. 1526 Pilger, 
Perf. W. de W. 1531) 233 May..ouerthrowe y® spiritual 
hous or palays that he hath entended..to rere vp. 1597 
Hooker £ecl. Pol. v. xv. § 7 Which conceipt being entered 
into that palace of mans fancie. ¢1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 
& Aneas 1. 501 Some waxen pallaces with paine do reir. 
1778 Miss Burney Livedina (1791) 1. xii. 2 Made me almost 
thfok 1 was in some inchanted castle or fairy palace. 1898 
Warts-Dunton Aylwin ee 65/1 The face of a wanderer 
from the cloud-palaces of the sylphs. _ 

3. A dwelling-place of palatial splendour; a 


stately mansion, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. a13 Pere were meny paleys 
[143a~so tr. igden palice] real and noble i-bulde in Rome 
In worschippe of emperours aad of obere noble men also. 
¢ 1400 Maunbey. (Roxb.) xv. 66 Pai schall hafe faire palaycez 
and grete and faire housez, ¢1qgo Hottann Howlel 668 
Past till a palace of pryce plesand allane. 1589 GREENE 
Afenaphon (Arb.) 30, 1 will imagine a small cotage to [be] a 
spacious pallaice. 17240 Dycne & Parvon s.v. Woodstock, 

he Churchills. . for whom is built a most magnificent palace, 
3856 Emerson Lng. fails, Wealth Wks. (Bobn) LL, 73 A 
hundred thousand palaces adorn the island. 


4. transf. A building, usually spacious and of 
attractive appearance, intended as‘a place of 
amusement, enterlainment, or refreshment: cf, 


Gin-, CoFFEE-falace, etc. 

Crystal Palace, the name of the building of the Great 
Exhibition of 1852, when removed and erected on Sydenham 
Hill, near London, as a permanent place of entertainment. 

1834 Of Univ. Mag. 1.327 The gin palaces, (as they have 
been not inaptly called). 1851 (¢i¢/c) Palace of Glass and the 
Gatherings of the People. 18g (2/¢/e) Crystal Palace and 
its Great Exhibition, as it was. 1855 London as it is to-day 
rar The new Crystal Palace..is..a permanent addition to 
the means of amusement and instruction possessed by Eng- 
land and the world. 1875 Chamd, Frnt. No. 133. 66 The 
gin palaces are filled with men, women, children, noise, 
smoke, and gas. 1890 Padé Mall G. 4 Sept. 6/2 The 
Dockers’ Palace 'is the name of aa institution. ,ia connection 
with the parochial work of St. Matthew's, Stepacy. 1894 
Srean Uf Christ came to Chicago 358 The cofice parlours 
and cocoa palaces of maay English towns. 

+5. The astrological ‘house’ of a planet: see 


HovseE 56.1 8. Obs. 
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¢1374 Cuaucer Compl, Mars 53 Mars shal entre as (asi as 
he may glyde In-to hir next paleys to abyde, , 

6. atirib. and Comd.: a, attrib. ‘ of or belonging 
to, or of the style of, a palace’, as palace-castle, 
-chamber, -church, -door, -garden, -guard, -hall, 
-life, -politics, -prison, -revolution, -yard, etc. 
b. Instrumental, locative, objective, similative, 
etc., as palace-covered, -like, -taught, -walking 
adjs. ¢. Special Combs.: palace car, a railway- 
carriage fitted up in luxurious slyle; so palace 
framear; palace-crown, a counter used by 
officers of the Palais Royal in France; palace- 
hotel, a holel of palatial splendour. 

1884 Pall Mail G. 9 Dec. 11/1 When you — ina 
“palace car you are liable to be jerked up on end by the 
suddea slowing up of the train. 1899 J. H. Metcatre 
furldon of Wiltes 1 A *palace-castle similar to Sheriff 
Hintton. ¢1374 Cuaucer Former Age 41 Yit were no 
*paleis chaumbres, ne non halles. 1738 Westev Ps & 
By wins civ. iii, God .. forms His Palace-Chamber in the 
Skies. 1846 Louisa S. Cosretto Your Venice ago That 

orgeous *palace-church, which il took ages to erect, 1865 
¥ t. Incranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 153 This “palace. 
covered island. 1633 Uaqunart Radelats 1. xxi. 148 A 
great purse full of *Palace-crowns [Fr. d'escuta du Palais] 
called counters. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troy/us 1. 508 (459) La with 
pe *paleys gardya tye welle. 1887 G. Menroirn Ballads 
& P. 46 The *palace-guard Had passed the measured rounds, 
7833 ENNyson Poems 7o And richly feast within thy 
*palacchall. 1847 Marv Howitr Ballads 316 There were 
“palace-homes around her. sgoo West. Gaa. 30 Aug. 8/1 

he huge “palace-hotels appear to have suffered most, 
1865 Giaosrone Farcw. Addr, Edin. Univ, 24 That system 
exhibits a kind of royal or *palace-life of man. 1801 H, 
Sxaine Aivers Ct. Brit. 46 Buxton where Hygaa has 
created her “palace-like temple. 1608 Svivester Du Bartas 
i. iv. tv, Decay 197 ‘These *Palace-mice, this busie-idle sort 
Of fawning Minions, full of sooths and smiles. 1896 Dudiin 
ev. July 15 Eliakim isto succeed him as the king's *palace- 
prefect. 1834 7ait's Mag. 1, 23a/2'The “palace-taught, and 
college-fed, Brings scandal on the meek unhonoured head. 
1819 Suettey Cenc! i. ii, 68 That *palace-walking devil 
Gold. 1745 Pore Odyss. xvitt. 123 He reels, he falls, Till 
propped, reclining on the “palace-walls. 

t Palace, sé.2 Obs. Also 5-6 palas, -ya, -ays. 
(a. F. falaés (13th. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pald- 
ium, confounded with pa/atum (Darmesteter).] 
The palate or roof of the mouth: see PaLaTe. 

1483 Cath. Angi, 266/a A Palace (v. r, Palas) of a inouthe, 
Srumen, palactum, 1506 Nalender of Ec aee K viij, The 
palys or rofe bone. ag4r R. Coprann Guydon's pe 
Chirurg. F ij, What is the palays?.. It is the hyghest place or 
rofe of the mouth. 1547 Booane Brev. /fealth xxvi. 16 
Ulceration in the palace or the roughe of the mouth. 

Palace, 54.3 s.w. dia/. Also pallace. {Of 
uncertain history; usually identified in spelling with 
Pavace 54.1, but perch. orig. a special use of Pauis 
sb., in sense ‘enclosed place’, ‘yard’.] (See quots.) 

1506 1/11! of X. Tolland (Som. Ho.), My place or howse 
that Edwellinandalitell howse or paleysadiowayg [Exeter]. 
1703 Lease Corporation Totnes (ia N. § Q. 1st Ser. (2850) I. 
202/1), All that cellar and the chambers over the same, aad 
the little pallace and landiag-place adjoining to the river 
Dart. 1719 /did, (ibid. 233/2) All that great cellar lately 
rebuilt, an Pept of grouad or pallace thereto belonging 
lately converted into a cellar. 1777 More Subsectoa 37 
(E.D.D.) At Dartmouth in Devon there are some of these 
Storchouses cut ont of the rock still pani their old aame 
of palaces, 1871 Quittea-Coucn Ast. Polserro 32. 1880 
E. Cornwall Gloss., Palace, a cellar for the bulking and 
Storing of pilchards. This cellar is usually a square build- 
ing with a pent-house roof, enclosing an open area or court. 
31883 W. Bake in Walsh /rish Fisheries 27 (Fish. Exhib. 
Pubt.), Even now in certain parts of the county of Cork there 
Were remains of what were called fish palnces, where the 
Dutch used to cure the fish. 1890 Quitirr-Coucn Three 
Ships iv. (1892) 66 The towns-folk live on their first storeys, 


using the lower floors as fish cellars, or ‘ pallaces ‘. 

Palace, v. rare. [f. Pauacesb.1] srans. To 
place or lodge in a palace, 

1873 Brownine Red Cott, Nt-cap 1588 Behold her palaced 
straight lo oe clothed ia diamonds. 1875 — Aristoph. 
Afol. 5543 Elektra, palseed once, a visitane To thy poor 
Tustic dwelling, now I come. 

Palace, erron. var, PALIS Obs. 

Palace Court, palace-cou:rt. [= Court 
vf the or a palace. 

1. Name ofa court formerly held at the Marshal- 
Sea and having jurisdiction in personal aclions 
arising within Lwelve miles of the palace of White- 
hall, the city of London excepted ; see quots. 

1685 Termes dé la Ley sas Patace-Court, is a Court of 
Record,. held at Southwark, and is a Court of Common 

wet iextick London 1V. 385 1768 BLacksToNe 
Comm. V1, 76 King Charles 1 in the sixth year of his reign 
hy his letters patent erected a new court of record, called 
the curia paetis or palace court, to be held before the 
Steward of the household and knight marshal,and the steward 
of the court, or his deputy, 1773 W. Salkeld's Rep. K. B, 
439, This must have been io the Palace Court, where neither 
petit nor defendant must be of the king’s household but, 

4 suit in the Marshalsca, both must be of the king's house. 
hold. [3849 Act 124 13 Vict. c.101 § 14 From and after the 
<i irst day of December 1849 all the power, authority, 
and arisdiction of the said Court of the arshalsea, and of 
u as Court of ne Palace gt the aes at Westminster 
o:$hall cease and determine. R. Scarci-Bir 
Guide to P.R.O. Untrod. 26. i, e ‘ 

« The conrt-yard of a palace. 

31801 Soutnry Thalaba vin. xxxv, Open fly the iron doors, 
The doors of the palace-court. 1855 Kixestey lerocs, 

seus t. 241 His palace-court is full of their bones, 
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Palaced (px'lést), a. [f. Pavace sé.] and v. + 
ie Maving a palace or palaces; living in 
a palace. 

1817 W. Vavtor in Monthly Afag, XLII. 46 Dearer than 

laces of pce pride. 21851 Moin Dark Waggon iy, Till 

ythgo hows, in mirrored gold, les palaced loch so fair. 
1886 American X111. a1 The palaced rich and the homeless 
and houseless poor. 

Palace gate. The gate of a palace. 

€1374 Cuaucer Compl. Mars 8a Phebus, that was comen 
haste’ ae the paleys yales ful sturdely. 14... Sie Benes 
306 (MS. M), He ranne hym forth at the zate, Till he come 
tothe paleyse gate. 1523 Skettox Gari. Lanrel 468 Of cle- 
phantis tethe were the ~ gatis, 1725 Pore Odyss, 1. 
140 On hides of beeves, before the palace-gate,..the suitors 
sat. Peon tes flymn, ‘For Thy Mercy and Thy Grace a 
So, within Thy palace-gate We ‘shall praise, on golden 
strings, Thee, the only Poteatale. 

Palaceous (pila-fas), a. Zot. [f. mod.L. 
palace-us (f. L. pala shovel) + -ovs.] Of a leaf: 
Having a spade-like form, owing to the edge being 
decurrent on the support. 

1838 Linp.ey Introd, Bot. (1848) 11, 379 Padaceous, when 
the footstalk adheres to the margin. 

Palaceward, -wards, adv. [See -warp.] 
Toward the palace. (Orig. + ¢0, uatto the pallace- 
warde.) 

€ 1374 Craucer Troylur it, 125 (1203) (Campsall MS.) As 
was his wey to weade To paylaysward. 1687 Turaery. 
Trag. 1. (1837) 227 That made into the Pallacewarde, As 
fastas shee mought flie. 1894 Sata London up to Date. 9, 
1. advise you not to travel palacewards in a tramcar. 

Palach, variant of PeLLock, a porpoise. 

+ Pala‘cious, cz. Ods. Also pall-. [f. L. 
palati-um Favack sb.l + -ous.] = PaLaTia, 

1628 Dexker Brittannta's Honor Wks. 1873 LV. 99 Faire, 
Spacious, and Pallacious Houses. 166a Gaaunt Bills yf 
Alortatity vi. 41 The turaing of great Palacious Houses 
into small Tenements, 

Palacye, obs. form of Patsy. 

Paladin (px'lidin), Also 6 palladine, -yne, 
7paladine. [a. F. pa/adin (16th c., Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. It. padadino = Sp. paladin, palatino:—L. pala 
tin-us of or belonging lo the palace, palatine; 
introduced after the equivalent OF. fa/atsin, -astn, 
-azin (see PALASIN) had become obsolete. 
F. has also, in another application, a third form 
of the same word, palatin: see PALaTINE.] In 
modern forms of the Charlemagne romances, 
One of the Twelve Peers or famous warriors of 
Charlemagne’s court, of whom the Count Pala- 
line was the foremost; hence sometimes éravs/. 
a Knight of the Ronnd Table; also fg. a knightly 
hero, renowned champion, knight errant, 

1594 Daniet Delia xlvi, Let others sing of Kaights and 
Palladines. 1gg8 Barxetero Poents (Arb.) 85 Angellica 
the faire, (For whom the Palladine of Fraunce fel] mad). 
Ye1600 Distracted Emp. 1.i,Of brave Orlando the great 
palladyne. a1649 Daumm. or Hawtn. /Jist. Fas. V, Wks. 
(1711) 165 They appeared upon the day armed from head to 
foot, like ancient paladines. 1658 Puittirs s. v. Palatinate, 
Certain kaights of this Island, in ancient times called 
Knights of the round Table, were called Paladines. 1788 
Gisnon Decl. § F. lit, V. gta The true Peers and Pala ins 
of French chivalry. 1832 tr. Sistond?s ftal. Rep. xiii. 
283 Resolved on treadiny in the footsteps of Charlemagne 
and his paladias. 1879 B. Taytor Stud. Germ. Lit. 65 The 
‘Chanson de Roland “is no longer read, except by scholars, 
but the famous paladia still lives. a 

attrib, 1866 Kinostey f/erew. xiv, The spirit of her old 
Paladin ancestor, 

Paladine, obs. form of PALATINE. 

Pal@-, form of Patao-, used before a vowel. 

Palwarctic (pzlia‘sktik, pél-), a. [f. PALE- 
+ Arctic.] Belonging to the northern tegion of 
the ‘Old World’ or eastern hemisphere; applied 
to the zoo-geographical region including Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia north of the Himalayas, 

1857 P. L. Sccater in Yrnl. Proc. Linn, Soc. (Zool) 1. 
x30. 1880 A. R. Wartace fs/, Lif iii. py Ous first zoological 
region, which has been termed the alwarctic’ by Mr. 
Sclater. 188a Asnerican V. 188 The ‘ Palzarctic’ or Eur- 
Asiatic division. 

Palechinoid, pale- (pzxékelnoid), a. and 
sb, Zool. [€. mod.1.. Palechinoidea, f. Palechinus 

for Palwechinus), name of the typical genus, f. 

r. madaidy (see PALEO-) + Exivos sea-urchin, 
Ecurxus.] a. adj. Belonging to the extinct 
division (Palechinoidea) of Sea-urchins (Echinot- 
dea), whose fossil remains are found in palzeozoic 
rocks. b. sd. A sea-urchin of this division. 

188 Nicnorson & Lyprxxea Palzont, 1. 373 In all the 
Palechinoids there is a large peristomial aperture. 

Palewethnology, -ichthyan, etc.: see PALZO-. 

Paleic (palrik),a. Geol, [mod.f. Gr. méAai-os 
anclent+-te; after Norw. paleisk (Reusch Tg00).] 
Applied to the old land surface as it existed at the 
close of the Tertiary Period, before the formation of 
valleys of erosion and other recent surface changes. 

tgoa H. W. Monckton in Geol. Mag. Dec. rv. LX. 410 Dr. 

Reusch..classes this moorland as belonging to what he 
names the Palwic surface of Norway. éd/d., 1a Norway, 
where the rocks are hard, we have tbe Palzic hills and 
valley, with its river still flowing through it, the whole, po 
doubt, snuch modified by ice-action. 


Mod. | 


PALZEO-. 


Paleso-, paleo- (pli, péiilé), before a 
vowel usually pale-, pale-, combining form of 
Gr. nadaids ancient, used In various seienlific 
words (often opposed to Nego-); for the more 
important of these sce thelr alphabetical places, 

The clare with # is preferred in Great Britains but 
fate- (used hy Websier, 1828)is common in America. When 
the main stresnis on alater syllable of the word, the secondary 
atress is ctymologically pa/z'o-, er. paleolithic: hut 
the influence of pa‘lzo'graphy, Patlzo'logy, etc., has made 
Paleo. common also in patlzoli'thic, ete.: cf ORNiTHO- 


Paleethno logy, paleeo-, that branch of ethno- 
logy which treats of the most primitive races of 
men; 80 Palw(o)ethnolo'gical a., pertaining to 
paleethnology; Pales(o)ethnologist, one versed 
in palxethnology. Palwichthyan (-i:kpiin) Zoo/, 
a, belonging to the Paéeichthyes [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ly@vs fish], a division of fishes comprising the 
elasmobranchs and ganoids; sd. a mera bet of this 
division; so Palsetchthyio (-i-kpijik) «. Palmw(o)- 
iehthyology (-ikpi,p'lédzi), that branch of Ichthyo- 
logy or of palzontology which treats of extinct or 
fossil fishes; so Pale(o)ichthyolo-gic, -al 4., 
pertaining to palzichthyology; Pale(o)ichthyo:- 
logiat, one versed in palsichthyology. Palmo- 
anthro‘pic a. (Gr. dvOpamoy a relating to pre- 
historic man. Paleocene a. Geol. [Gr. xav-ds 
new, recent: cf. Hocene, Aftocene] = palxogene. 
Palmocosmic a. [Gr. xdéopor world), of of per- 
taining to the first age of humanity upon the earth: 
see quot. Palmocri‘nold Z00/, sd. a crinoid of 
the division Palwocrinoidea, comprising the earlier 
extinct crinoids; a. belonging to or characteristic 
of this division of crinoids. Palesoge:ne (-dgin 
a, Geol. [Gr. ~yevns: see -GEN], a name propo 
for a division of the Tertiary strata including the 
Eocene and Oligocene, Paleogenetic [GENETIC] 
a., characterized by the existence in the carly 
embryo of a germ which normally disappears, but 
in certain cases undergoes development; as in 
palwogenctic atavism, Palee‘ogiy ph (-glif) (after 
hieroglyph), an ancient graven character or inserip- 
tion. Paleoherpeto‘logy HeERreToLocy], the 
part of paleontology which deals with the extinct 
reptiles of earlier geological periods; so Palmo- 
herpetologist, one versed in palxoherpelology. 
Paleo'latry [-Latny], worship of, or excessive 
reverence for, what is ancient. Palsomachio 
(-mackik) a. nonce-wd, [Gr. payn fight, battle], 
of or pertaining to ancient warfare. Paleo- 
meta‘llio a. nonce-wd. [after PALZOLITHIC], of or 
pertaining to the early part of the period charac- 
terized by a knowledge of metals, antecedent to 
the use of iron; of or pertaining to the Bronze 
Period. Paleoneme'rtean, Palwoneme'rtine 
Zool., a. belonging to the division Palzonemertea 
or Palxonemertint, comprising those nemertean 
worms which have the lowest or most primitive 
organization; 55. a member of this division. 
Palmwoniscid (-oni'sid) Zoo/., a. belonging to the 
family Palwoniscide of extinct lepidosteid fishes, 
typified by the genns Palwori'scus [mod.L., f. Gr. 
évioxor a sea-fish of the cod kind]; sé. a fish of 
this family; so Paltmoniscoid (-oni'skoid) a., 
resembling or characteristic of the Pal/aoniscide. 
Paleophilist (-p'lilist) nonce-zd. [Gr. -gidor 
loving], a lover of antiquities, an anlignarian. 
Palswophysiology, the physiology of early races 
of mankind. Palso‘rnithine ¢. Zoo/., belonging 
to or having the characters of the Palxorntthine, 
a group of parrots typified by the genns falxorni's 

mod.L., f. Gr. Spyix bird: a bird of this kind 

aving been known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans]. Palmornitho‘logy, that branch of 
palxontology or omithology which treats of ex- 
tinct or fossil birds; hence Palssornitholo‘gical 
@., pertaining to palzomithology. Palse-osaur, 
a fossil sanrian reptile of the genus Paleosaurus. 
Paleoaselachian (s/l2!'kiin) @., belonging to the 
division Palwoselachit of the Selachoidei [Gr. 
aédaxos shark] or shark tribe of fishes. Palseo'- 
sophy [Gr. aogia wisdom], ancient learning. 
Palsotechnio (-te‘knik) a. [Gr. réyvq art], per- 
taining to primitive art. Paleeovoleanic a. Geo/., 
applied to volcanic rocks of a period older than 
the Tertiary. . 

1882 Ocitvie, *Palzoethnological .. *Palzoethnologist. 
1883 American VI. 253 The views of the bag tl oo 
English palaeethnologist. 1868 Archzologia XL 1. 103 
Of great importance to the students of Italian rie 
ethnology and archxology. 1881 GUstuesin Eacych Brit. 


X11. 676/1 Remnants of the *Palzichthyic fauna exist in 
the pa ee and lampreys, 1880 Matwre XX1. 428 The 


*palichthyological treasures of {Scotland) began t ract 
cae "rage Cont pita *Palickdiyote Ph ‘. 
Zool. Soc. 317 Sendi Specimen again acr ci c 
for ee ae "ey British again acon the logist 


PALHOBOTANY. 


Nature XXIII. 580 Sir P, Egerton, whose name will be 
ever associated with that of Agassiz in *palzichthyology. 
1877 O. Froud. Geol, Soc. XXXII. Proc. 83 The *Palxocene 
and other zones of European Eocene plant-bearing strata. 
1899 Nature 26 Jan, 308/1 The Paleocene Volga Sea must 
have heen a large sea extending northwards up the present 
lower Volga,and westwards as far as the meridian of Penza. 
18795 Dawson Nat. & Bible v. 155, 1 have suggested the 
terms *Palaocosmic and Neocosmic, and I would hold as 
of the first age such men as can be proved to have lived in 
time of greatest elevation of the European land in the Post- 
glacial period, and of the second those who came in as their 
successors in the Modern period. 1877 — Orig. World xiii. 
285, 1884 Leisure dour Mar, 148/2 ‘The second continental 
Reriod was that of palxocosmic, or‘ palaolithic’ man. | 1872 

tcnoLson Paézont. 126 As a rule, also, the *Palaocrinoids 
have a calyx. 1885 Afhenzuns 11 Apr. 475/3 The particular 
recent crinoid..which shows the most marked affinities with 
the palzocrinoids is not a stalked form, but one of the Co- 
matulide, Thaumatocrinus. {6id., It has an anal cone 
covered with plates—all palaocrinoid characters, 1882 
Geikte Text-bk. Geol, vi. tv. 836 Some writers, recognizing 
a broad distinction between older and younger Tertiary 
deposits, have proposed a classification into two main groups: 
rst Eocene Older Tertiary or *Palacogene. 1892 Athenwum 
25 June 829/2 Researches on the British paleogene Bryozoa, 
of which he recognized 30 species. 1886 J. B. Sutron in 
Proc. Zool. Svc. 551 My object is to show that all examples 
of atavism belong to the *Paleogenetic Sg and that 
Neogenetic Atavism has no existence. 1861 F. Hatt in 
Srul, Asiatic Soc. Bengal XXX. 7 Any the slightest con- 
versancy with Sanskrit “aplecalyphs is incompatible with 
a decision so indulgent. 1898 Natural Sctence Dec. 435 
[In opposition to] certain guesses of an eminent *“palaohcr- 
petologist. 1887 Athenzunm 15 Oct. 498/2 A rare example 
of conscientious and loving typography, and what for want 
of a better word we must call *palazolatry. 1897 Fraser's 
Mag. XV. 541 Even to those who look upon war as..now 
on its last legs, the reflections on military history will be 
an interesting study of those *palzomachic days. 1890 
Huxtey in 19/4 Cent. Nov. 770 The copper and early bronze 
stage-—the ‘*palzo-metallic’ stage, as it might be called. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Antu. Life 636 In the *Palaone- 
mertean genera Carfnedla and Cephalothriz. Ibid. 638 
Short longitudinal grooves present also in the Palazonemer- 
tean Polia. 1883 H. Drummonn in Lif viii, (1899) 204 This 
is probably also a *palaeoniscid scale. 1890 Athenwum 12 
Apr. 473/2 A specimen of a mesozoic palaconiscid fish from 

ew South Wales, 1900 Nature 20 Sept. 07/1 Cheirolepis 
is a fully evolved palzoniscid, as shown by its oblique sus- 
pensorium. /éfd. 507/2 Both the head and shoulder-girdle 
are of *palzoniscoid type. 1822 Blackw, Alag. XI. 694 
The gusto with which our zealous *Palaophilist listens 
to the rattling sound of certain ancient leaves of the rare 
voluines. 1880 tr. Geiger's Hist, Developin, Hum. Race 48 
‘These questions ..fall within the province of physiology, or 
if I am eae to coin the term of *palzophysiology. 
1871 H. Marsuatn For very Life VW. vt. xt 258 Ideas..are 
laid away in books, just as we find *palaeosaurs in the rocks. 
3798 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. V1. 452 They [the Eddaic 
poems] will afford a favourite text for commentary to all the 
antiquaries who shall in future husy themselves with arctic 
*paleosophy. 1806 —in Awn, Kev. LV. 559 The whole 
range of the original writers on northern paleosophy. 

Paleobotany, paleo- (pz'léobptani, pz-). 
[f. Pau.zo- + Borany.] The botany of extinct or 
fossil plants. (Correlative to PAL&ozooLocy.) 
Hence Paleobota‘nic, -ical ad/s., belonging to 
palechotany; Palsobo'tanist, one versed in 
palzobotany. 

ae Nicnotson Palzont, 473 The subject of Paleobotany 
or Palaophytology. 1879 /é/d. (ed. 2) II. 457 Professor 
‘Williamson, one of the ablest of living palaobotanists. 1895 
ae Sci. Monthly Feb. 479 The preparation and study of.. 
paleobotanic material. 1896 Waturalist Jan. 27 In that 
year he published the first pala:obotanical Paper. ube I: PR 
Santuin Proc, Amer. Philos, Soc, Nov. 227 The paleobotany 
of the Coal Measures of Arkansas. 

Palzocosmic, Palwocrinoid: sec PaLzo-. 

Palwocrystallic (-kristz'lik), ¢., more etymo- 
logical form of next. 

1893 Sir R. Bart in Fortx, Rev. Aug. 182 That paleo. 
crystallic ocean which Arctic travellers have described. 
1895 Times 23 Nov. 4/6 The hero and the villain are left 
alone..with very little food, in the palaocrystallic ice. 

Paleocrystic, paleo- (px:lékrisstik, pet-), 
a, [f. PaLzo- + Gr. xptar(adros icc, xpuor(air-eobat 
to freeze + -1c. The name was given by Capt. 
Nares during the Arctic expedition of 1875-6.] 
Consisting of ancient ice; applied to those parts 
of the polar seas which are believed to have re- 
mained frozen from remote ages. 

31876 PETERMANN in Academy 16 Dec. 585/3 From Smith 
Sound to Behring Strait, the region of the Palaeoerystic Sea, 
our knowledge is entirely due to British enterprise and per- 
severance. — in, Athenzum 16 Dec. 804/1 Baffin Bay.. 
can receive hut little of the palaeocrystic ice. 1878 A. H, 
Markuam Gé. Frozen Sea xvi. 200 After some discussion, 
Captain Nares decided per calling the frozen sea, on the 
southern border of which we were wintering, the ‘ Palao- 
crystic Sea’, the name being derived from the two Greek 
words waAdatos ancient, and «pvcraAdos ice. 

Paleogezan, -gean (pxilijodgiin, pék:-), a. 
[£ Pauzo- + Gr. yata, y7 the earth.) 

1. Belonging to Paleogea, i.e. the ‘Old World’ 
or eastern hemisphere considcred as a zoogco- 
graphical region. 

1857 P. L. Setater in Yral. Proc. Linu, Soc. (Zool.) 11. 130. 

2. (See qaot.) 

1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, Paleogean, belonging to 
the former conditions of the earth's surface as revealed by 
geology, as distinct from the existing terraqueous aspects as 
described hy geography. , 

Paleogene, -genetic, -glyph: see Panxo-. 
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Palzography, paleo- (pelzp-grafi, péilz-). 
[ad.mod.L. palwographia (Montfaucon, title Paleo- 
graphia Greca 1708), f. PaLZo- + Gr. ~ypapia 
-crapay, Cf. F. paldographie (1708).] 

1. Ancient writing, or an ancient style or method 


of writing. 

1822 Q. Kev. XXVI. 195 Dr. Young.. whose acuteness and 
learning seem calculated to subdue the difficulties of Palzo- 

raphy. 1857 Biacn Anc. Pottery (1858) 1. 197 Judging 
rom he palzography of the inscriptions, they may have been 
in use from the age of Angustus to that of..Severus. 3900 
G.C. Bronarick Alem. & Inipressions 255 Freeman..thought 
it_a waste of time for an historian to grub in paleography. 

2. The study of ancient writing and inscriptions ; 
the science or art of deciphering and determining 
the date of ancient writings or systems of writing. 

1818 in Toop. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 149/1 The study 
of antient documents, called by modern antiquaries ‘ Pala- 
ography ’. Y aC 
deciphering ancient writings, or palaography. 1885 Six E. M. 
‘Tnomrson in Lacycl. Brit. XVUL 143 Paleography is the 
study of ancient handwriting from surviving examples, 

So Paleograph (pe'lzdgraf, péi-) [see -GRAPH], 
(a) an ancient writing; (6) = next [= F. faléo- 
graphe|; Palso‘grapher, one who studies or is 
skilled in paleography; Paleogra-phic, -ical 
adjs., of or pertaining to paleography, or ancient 
writing (hence Palesogra-phically adv., in relalion 
to palzography); Paleo‘graphist = paleographer. 

1864 WessTex, *Padeograph, an ancient manuscript. 1894 
A. Lane in Contemp, Rev, Aug. 169 The great French 
palzograph and historian. 18go C. T. Newton Ess. tz 
Archzol. 12 The researches of the *Palaographer of classical 
antiquity embrace a far wider field than those of the 
medieval Palaographer. 1881 Hartsnorne Glance 20th C. 
a1 A Greek Codex..believed by palzeographers to belong to 
the third conta. 1846 Worcester, “Paleographic. 1858 
J. Petnser (¢/t/e) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 
Numismatic, and Palaographic. 1842 Braxpe Diet. Set. 
s.v. Palzography, The most valuable compilation of *palzo- 
graphical knowledge is to be found in the 7'rattd de Diplo- 
matigue of the Benedictines of St. Maur, 6 vols. 4to. 1748. 
1846 Ectis lgin Maré. 11. 135 One of the most celebrated 
palzographical monuments in existence. 1869 Deutscn in 
Academy 11 Dec, 83/2 Both these Phoenician characters, 
thongh to he distinguished “palacographically only by the 
length and the bend of the tail, have a very distinct exist- 
ence. 1882 Athenxunt 29 July 139/2 The reading..is.. 
palographically impossible. 1846 Worcestea, *Padeo- 

graphist, one versed in paleography. 7. Rood. 1880 A nti- 
guary May 227/1 MSS. ,.declared by Romana palzographists 
to be unpublished compositions of 5. Thomas Aquinas. 

Paleolithic, paleo- (pzléolispik, pé:lé-), a. 
(sb.) Archeol. [f. PaLxo- + Gr. Aid-os stone + -Ic.] 
Characterized by the use of primitive stone imple- 
ments; applied to the earlier part of the prehistoric 
‘stone age’; also to things belonging to this 
period. Opp. to zeolithic. 

1865 Lusaock Preh. Times 2 Firstly, that of the Drift, 
when men shared the possession of Europe with the 
Mammoth, the Cave bear. .and other extinct animals. This 
we may call the ‘Palaeolithic’ period, 1873 Grikie Ge. Ice 
Age Pref. 10 He considers that a glacial period has intervened 
since the disappearance of paleolithic man. 

B. sb. A palzolithic implement. 

1888 Amer. Antiquarian Mar. 123 Information as to the 
discovery of rude relics resembling paleolithics. /éid. 124 
(heading) Paleolithics and neolithics, 

So Pa‘leolith, a primitive stone implement ; 
Paleolithical ¢,=PALEOLITHIC; Paleoli-thoid 
a. [see -0ID], resembling, or having the character 
of, what is palzolithic. 

1879 Weaster Supfl., Paleolith, a relic of the paleolithic 
era. 1887 Boban Collect. Antig. 11. 8 (Cent.) Pateolithical. 
1895 Folk-Lore Mar. 76 From underground paleolith to 
exquisitely-shaped barbed arrow-head. 1896 Sin A. Mircne.e 
in Proc. Soc. Antig. Scotl, Ser. in, VI. 357 Other things 
show that [this] palzolithoid weapon is found in the hands 
of a palzolithoid man. 

Eabeelouy (peelép'lddzi, pallz-). rare, Ef. 
PAaL«o0- + Gr. -Aoyia, -LoGy: cf. madaodoyeiy to 
discnss antiqnities.] The science or study of anti- 
qnitics. So Paleologian (-ldadzian) sozce-cwl., 
an antiquarian; one who rests on the authority 
of antiquity; Paleolo‘gical a., relating to pale- 
ology; Paleo-logist, one versed in palxology. 

1824 Disow Libr. Conutp. 248 Those of the latter are 

alzological or glossorial. 1828-32 Wesstrr, Paleologist 
citing Goon). Paleology, a discourse or treatise on anti- 

uities, or the knowledge of ancient things. 1880 Burton 

eign Q. Aune Il. xiii. 329 His profound palaeological 
erudition. 1894 Miss Cosaz Life 11. 39, 1 classify both 
parties..as Palxologians, 

Palewomachic, -metallic, ete.: see PALxo-. 

Paleontography, pale- (pelipntggrif, 
péetlz-). rareo, [f, PALEZ0-+Gr. dvza, pl. of dv 
being + ~ypagia, -GRAPHY.] The description of 
fossil Temains of extinct animals and plants; de- 
scripliye palzontology. So Pa:leontogra‘phical 
a., relating to or engaged in palazontography. 

1847 Pateontographical Soctety, Laws, 1. That the Society 
formed be calle: the Palaontographical Society, and that it 
shall have for its objects the illustration and description of 
British fossil organic remains. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, 
Paleontography, 1861 Watson & Geicie Afem. E. Forbes 
xii_ 412 The origin of the Palaontographical Society. 

Paleontology, pale-(px'léjpntglédzi,pztdé-). 
[f. Pauzo- + Gr. dvra, pl. of dv heing + -Aoyta, 


18sg Guttck & Ties Paint. 100 The art of |. 


PALMOTYPE. 


-Locy.] The study of extinct organized beings; 
that ae of geology or of biology which 
treats of fossil animals and plants; often confined 
to that of extinct animals (palzozoology). 

1838 Lyeii Alem. Geol. u. xii, 281 note, Palzontology is 
the science which treats of fossil remains, both animal and 
vegetahle, 185: Ricnaroson Geel, viii. (1855) 207 Palacon- 
tology may be defined to he the science of fossi! animals. 
1857 H. Minter Zest. Rocks 1 Paleontology..deals, as its 
subject, with all the plants and animals of all the geologic 
periods. . -— 

So Paleontologic, -ical adjs., pertaining to 
palzontology; relating to extinct organisms; hence 
Paleontolo‘gically adv., in relation to palzonto- 
logy; Paleonto‘logist, one versed in palzon- 
tology. 

1854 R. G. Latuam Native Races Russian Emp. 199 We 
get at ic by that *palaeontologic line of reasoning which 
characterizes scology and archaeology. 1846 WorcesTrR, 

elat 


| *Paleentological, relating to etl Conrad, 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. 287 ‘What our paleontological collec. 
tions are very imperfect is admitted by every one. 1854 


R. G. Latuam Native Races Russian Emp. 14 Upon the 
principles of ethnological criticism; or, changing the ex- 
pression, “palaeontologically. 1876 Pace Adz. Text-bh. 
Geel. xviii. 350 Falaeontol st ienlly: 1846 Worcester, */'ale- 
ontologist, one versed in paleontology. 187: 7 
Se. (1879) IL. ix. x72 The riddle of the rocks has been read by 
the geologist and palaeontologist. 

Paleophilist, -physiology: sec PAL£o-. 

|| Paleeophis (paliofis). Pa/wont. [f. PaLz(o- 
+Gr. éqis serpent.) A genus of extinct Ophidians 
containing the oldest known fossil serpents. 

1863 Lyewt A ntig. Afan xx. 402 The age of the Iguanodon 
was long anterior to that of the Eocene palzophis and 
living boa. x P 

Paleophytic (-fitik),@. rare—°. [f. Patzo- 
+ Gr. purdy plant + -1¢.] Of or relating to extinet 
plants. 1890 Cent. Dict., Paleophytic 

Paleophytology. pele: (-faitglédzi).  [f. 
as prec. + -LOGY.] The science of extinct or 
fossil plants; = PALZoBoTANY. So Paleophyto- 
lo‘gical a. = PALEZEOBOTANICAL; Palesaphyto- 
logist = PALZOBOTANIST. 

1857 Mavne A-rfos. Lex., Paleophytology. 1876 Pace 
Adv. Text.bk. Geol. i. 29 To subdivide Palaeontology into 
two branches—palaeozoology..and paleophytology. Zid. 
ix. 176 Under one or other of these divisions -palaeophyto- 
logists have attempted to arrange their fossil flora. 1885 
Trans. Geol, Soc, 6 From Ee reasons, 

Palzornithine to Palwosophy: see Pat#o-. 

Paleo-talith. [app. for *palwotatolith, {. Gr. 
mahatoraro-s oldest + Atos stone.] (See quot.) 

1897 ‘T. MeKenny Hucues in Archeol. Just. Frat. Dec. 
364 The supposed occurrence of a more ancient group of 
implements, for which the name Palzotaliths has been pro- 
posed. Jéid. 375 The term palzotalith seems ..unnecessary 
Pee as ier is nothing to which it can be applied. 


aleothere,paleo-(pz'lé,opie1,pét'lé-). Often 
in L. form paleotherium. ([f. Pazo- + Gr. 
Onpiov beast.) A perissodactyl mammal of the 
extinct genus /aleotherium, comprising several 
species of tapir-like form, varying from the size of 
a horse to that of a hog; their fossil remains are 
fonnd in Eocene and Miocene strata. (In the 
Eng. form extended to other members of the extinct 
family Paleothertidex.) 


1815 W. Puittirs Outl. Min. & Geol. (1818) 89 In the 
gypsum, Cuvier discovered the bones of 5 varieties of an 


extinct animal, which he calls padvotheriun .. varying in 


size from a sheep toa horse. 1833 Lyett. Princ. Geol. ILL. 
317 On these lands we may suppose the Paleothere, Ano- 
plothere, and Moschus of Binstead to have lived. 1854 
Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 141 Cuvier predicted, from the frag- 
ment of a jaw-bone, the yet undiscovered Palzothere. 1880 
Dawnins Early Aan 143 The anoplotheres and palaotheres, 
the deinotheres and the mastodons. .were either dragged in 
hy the carnivores, or swept in hy the flow of water. 

Hence Paleothe'rian a., of or pertaining to the 
paleothere ; characterized by the palzotheres; 
Paleothe-riodont [Gr. d8ovs, b5ér7- tooth] @., 
having teeth like those of the palcothere; sd, 
an animal having snch teeth; Paleothe‘rioid, 
-the'roid ad/s., akin to the palzothcre. 4 

1834 Sir C. Bett Hand x20 The lower layer of this 
‘tertiary formation’ is sometimes called the product of the 
Paleotherian period. 1868 Owen Anat. Vertedr. UIT. 341 
The tooth assumes more of the palzotherian pattern, 1887 
Core Orig. of Fittest vii. 253 Aguus,.has been probably 
derived from Palzotheriodont ancestors. /é/d. 248 Paleo 
theriodonts, on 

Palxotropical, paleo- (pzléo,trpikil, 
petlé-),@. [f. Panmo- + TRopica..] Belonging to 
the tropical parts of the ‘Old World’ or eastern 
hemisphere, considered as a zoogeographical region. 

1857 P, L. Sceater in Yral. Proc. Linn. Soc. (Zool) Wi. 
“338 /Ethiopian or Western Palaotropical Region. Lbid. 140 
Indian or Middle Palotropical Region. 

Paleotype (pex'listaip).  [f. Panzo- + Type] 
A system ot writing devised by A. J. Ellis, in 
which the ‘ old types’ (i. c. existing Roman Ictters 
and other characters), in their various forms and 
combinations, are used to forma universal phonetic 
alphabet. Also a¢évib. or as aaj. Hence Paleeo- 
typie (-titpik) a. 

1867 A. J. Ents £. E. Pronune. 1.1 In order to be cone 
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venient lo the Printer and Writer, the old types, waAacot 
surat. should be used, and no accented letters, few turned, 
and still fewer mutilated letters should be employed, The 
system of writing here proposed to fulfil these conditions 
will, in consequence of the last, be termed Palsotype. /é/d. 
13 In order to fix the value uf the palaotypic letters, the 
are on p. 15 conipared with those of Mr. Melville Bell's 
Visible Speech. 1875 idid. w. p. xii, The original list of 
Palxotypic symbols ,. has had to be supplemented and 
improved, 1887 —in Lncyci, Brit, XX. 389/a There are 
many more palaeotype letters and signs, here omitted for 
brevity, but found necessary for phonetical discussions. 


Paleotypography (-teiprgrifi). [(f Pauzo- 

+ Tryrocrarny,| Ancient typography, early print- 
ing. So Paleotypo’graphiat, one versed in early 
printing. 

1893 W. Sxeen Early Tyfogr. 80 One of the latest 
authorities, Mr. Blades, the ahle palxotypographist. 1882 
Atheneum 16 Apr. 522 When the paen sperierhy of our 
own and foreign presses receives full and technical analysis, 


Palzozoic, paleo- (pzx'lijozdik, pztli-), a. 
Geol. [f. PaLso-+ Gr. (wn life, (ards living + -10.] 
1. Characterized by, containing, or pertainIng to 
ancient forms of life. As introduced by Sedgwick, 
in 1838, it was npplied to the Cambrian and 
Silurian strata; as extended by Phillips, 1841, it 
comprises all the fossiliferons strata up to the 
Permian, the higher strata being Mesozo1o and 


Catinozorc, 

1836 Sevewrer in QO. Yral. Geol. Soc. 11. 685 Class IL or 
Palxoroic Series, This includes all the groups of formations 
between Class | [Primary stratified rocks called by Sedg- 
wick Protoroic] and the Old Red Sandstone, and subdivided 
as follows: 1 Lower Cambrian; 2 Upper Cambrian; 3 
Silarian System, 1840 Pincnses in Peaay Cyc? XVI. a8o/a 
We include in the term ‘Palxozoic', all the generally 
argillaceous nnd arenaceows strata between the mica schist 
and the old red-sandstone, /éid. XVII. 154/1 The term 
Palxoroic may be retained, though it should be fonnd that 
the application of it onght to be extended so as to include 
the carboniferous rocks or even the magnesian limestone, 
This indeed is not unlikely. 318g: Priturs Palrozoic 
Fossils Devon 160, 1 have suggested the ., proposed titles; 
Cainoroic Strata... Mesozoic Strata .. Palaozoic Strata: 
Upper = Magnesian Limestone formation, Carboniferous 
System; Middle = (Eifel and South Devon); Lower = 
Transition Strata; Primary Strata. 1856 Darwin in Liye 
§ Lett. (1887)11.80 Nota fragment of secondary or palzozoic 
rock has been found. 1880 Haucuton Phys, Geog. iii, 78 
Daring the Upper Palzeoroic age, extensive land surfaces 
were in existence, : 

2. fig. and transf. Belonging to the most ancient, 
or to the lowest, stage. 

185t D. Witson Prek. Ann. (1863) 1. £35 How far back 
man is to be looked for in the palacozoic chronicles of former 
life. 1864 Lowen. Fireside Trav. 117 Uncle Z. was a good 
ct of that palzozoie class, extinct.., or surviving, 
like the Dodo, in the Botany Bays of Society, 18$9 Faraar 
Fam, Speech iv, (18730115 A large number of them belong 
to the lowest, palaozoic strata of humanity. 1889 Pecos 
Aesop 54(1n] the Jatakas, we..come upona really Palmozoic 
stratam of the Bidpai Fahles, 

B. 36. ellipt. (pl.) Palceozoic rocks or strata. 

1865 Prtuties in /xtel?. Observ. No. 40. 283 Below the 


Pakeozoics, 
ax ae (-zo;plédzi). —[f. 


Paleozoology, 
Patao- + Zoonocy.] That department of zoology, 


or of palontology, which treats of extinct or 
fossil animals, (Correlative to PALmormyToLocy.) 

1857 in Maynn Exfos. Lex, 1861 R. E. Gaant Tah. 
View Prim, Div, Anim. Kingd. 8 The history of existing 
animals belongs to Cainozooloyy, and that of extinct formsto 
Palzozoology. 1862 Burton Bk. Huster (1863) 2 Get the 
Passive student once into palzeozoology nnd he takes your 
other hard names. .for granted. 

Hence Pa‘leozoolo‘gical 2., belonging to palio- 
zoology. 

1894 Wal. Science Sept. 175 A distinct revival of paleo. 
zoological interest in the Geological Society. 
| Palestra, palestra (palistri, pile'stri), 
Gr. Antig. Also 5-6 pal(l)estre, palastre, 
palester, palustre, fa. L. palestra, a. Gr. 
madata7pa, {. nadai-ev to wrestle; in form palesire, 
a. F. palestre (rath c. in Littré).] A place devoted 
to the public teaching and practice of wrestling 
and other athletic exercises; n wrestling-school, 
gymnasium: a. In Grecian antiquity. 

14$8z-20 Lyps, Chron, Trey w xi, In Martys honour they 
were dedicate And in ee on wakes on the nyght. 1580 
Lytv Euphues (Arb.) 447 .To wrestle in the games of 
Olympia, or to fight at Rarriersin Palestra. 1684 Bowes 
tr. Tacocritusin Dryden's Misc. 1. 243 To morrow I'll to 
the Palzstra go, And tell him he’s unkind to use me so. 
31776 R. CHANounr Trav, Greece xxiii. 112 Socrates passing 
from the Academy to the Lycenm..discovers..an inclosure 
+ which was a palastra or ite for exercises lately built. 

Tinatwat. Greece lvi, VIL. 143 Among his monuments 
Were an arsenal,... gymnasium, a palarstra, a stadium. 

b. In transferred use ; often pnt for the practice 
of wrestling or athletics; also fig. 

24.. Lypc. Balade Commend. our Lady 69 Laureat 
crowne..Io hem that putte hem in palestre for thy sake. 
34.. Circumsision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 96 Myghty 
c sane oes With won pallestre thorow hor hee renown. 

« Wasiixcton tr. Nicholay's Voy. wm. x. 86 The 
lester of the Athletes, which is ..the wrestling. 1782 

WPER Conversation 842 Learned at the bar, in the palestra 
po 1840 Gen, P. Tuompson Exerc, (1842) V. 52 When 
the conduct of criminal justice is but n palzestra or course 
oO exercise, to be turned on occasion against perhaps the 

ost deserving members of the community, 
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Pale'stral, pale'stral (see prec.), «. [f. 
prec. + -AL (prob. throngh OF. or med.L.).] Of or 
pertaining to tbe palzstra, or to wrestling or 
nthleties; athletic. 

€1374 Cuaucar Troylus v. 304 The feste and pleyes 

alestral At my vigile. 1513 Douctas A neis 1, Pref. 17 
Lhe lusty gammys, and plais palustrale. did. uh iv. hs 
Our fallowschip exerce palestrale play. 18z7 Honx very. 
day Bk, 11. 100g In the ‘Cornish hug‘, Mr. Polwhele 
perceived the Greek palzstral attitudes finely revived. 

{| App. misused for ‘palatial’. 

2500-20 Dunaaa /’oens Ixxxv. 73 Imperiall wall, place 
palestrall, OF peirless pulcritud, 

So Pale‘atrian, -e'atrian, a. sé., one who prac- 
tised wrestling in the palestra; b. a, = PALESTRAL, 

1599 R. Lincun Anc. Fiction Qiv, The wrastlers, called 
also Palestrians. 1828 Wenster, Palesirian, Patestric. 

Palestric, -estric (pilfstrik, -e'strik), a. 
(ad. L. palestric-us, a, Gr. waraorpixds, f. nadal- 
arpa.) = prec. 

1714 t: Bavant Afythol. V1. 46 They were so skilled in 
the Palestric art. 1823 De Quincey Lett, Language Wks, 
1860 XIV. 125 An activity too palestric and purely human, 

So } Paleeatrical a. Ods, (in same sense). 

1579 Twrxe Phisicke agst. Fort. 1, xc. 112 We entreated 
of Palestrical exercises. 1658 Putttirs, Palestrical, or 
fLalzstrical, belonging to wrestling, y 

Palatiology (palitiplédzi). rare. Also 
palaitio-. [(tor *pal/x-etiology), f. Gr. madads 
ancient + /ETIOLOGY; after paleontology.) Used 
by Whewell for the application of existing princi- 
ples of canse and effect to the explanation of past 
phenomena. 

Hed Wuewent //ist. (Induct. Sc.xvuv V1. 481 The sciences 
which treat of causes have sometimes been termed 2f/o- 
logical ..; a portion of that science on which we are about 
to enter, geology, has..been termed paleontology, since it 
treats of beings which formerly existed. Hence, combin- 
ing these two notions, the term palztiology appears to be 
not inappropriate, to describe those speculations which thus 
refer to actual past events, but attempt to explain them by 
laws of causation. ; 

So Pale‘tiolo'gical a., of, belonging to, or using 
the methods of palztiology ; Palew:tiologist, one 
who investigates or treats of a subject in n palztio- 
logical way. 

1837 WHewewr fist, Induct. Sc. xvur. 11, 486 Palztio- 
logical sciences. undertake to refer changes to their canses. 
fbid, 487 The tendencies [etc.]..which direct man to archi- 
tecture and sculpture, to civil government, to rational and 
grammatical speech..must be in a great degree known to 
the palactiologist of art, of society, and of language, respec- 
tively. 1840 — Philos. Induct. Sc. (1847) 11. 464. 1859 Max 
Miuurr Se. Lang. Ser. 1. ii. (1864) 29 Dr. Whewell classes 
the science of language as one of the palaitiological sciences. 

ll Palafitte (pe lant, || palafe-t), Archwol. [F. 
palafitte, ad. It. palafitta a fence of piles, f. palo 
stake, pile + fifo hixed, driven in: (Florio, 1611, has 
palafitia = palificata ‘a foundation of piles .. in 
water-works’: see Patirication).] A hut of 
prehistoric age bnilt on piles over the water of a 
lake; a lake-dwelling (in Switzerland or N, Italy), 

3882 in I. Donnelly A¢dantis 243 We must look, then, 
beyond both the Etrascans and Phoenicians in attempting 
to identify the commerce of the Bronze Age of our palafittes. 
3893 Amer. Cath. QO. Rev. Oct. 727 About forty years ago 
special attention was directed by Dr. Keller to the Palafittes 
or Lake.Dwellings of Switzerland, 1899 Bayixc-Gouto Bé. 
of West IL. ae ln the lake is a cranogue, or snbaqueous 
cairn, on which was formerly a palafite dwelling. 

Palagonite (pilgonait). Az. [ad. Ger. 
Palagonit (Waltershansen, 1846), £. Palagonia in 
Sicily, one of its localities.] A volcanic rock of 
vilreons Structure, nilied to basalt. Salagenite- 
tuff, a ‘tuff’ or porons rock composed of frag- 
ments of basaltic lava and palagonite. 

1863 Baatnc-Goutn /ce/and 208 The hill is composed of 
Palagonite tuff. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks xiii, 272 Under 
the microscope palagonite appears as a perfectly amorphous 
substance. 1896 Chester Names of ‘Min, Palagonite..a 
hasaltic tufa, formerly considered a mineral species. 

Hence Palagonitio (-itik) @., pertaining to or 
of the nature of palagonite. 

1886 Encycl Brit. XX1. 189/a Lavas and scorie ol 
anorthitic character, palagonitic tnffs, and basaltic ashes. 

Palais, obs. f. PALAcE; var. PaLIs Oés. 

Palaisade, -ado, obs. ff. PALISADE, -ADO. 

Palamede: see PEtawyn. 

Palamedean (pelimi‘diin), a Ornith. [f. 
mod. L. Palamédea, fancifully f. Gr. Madapyons. 
one of the Grecian heroes at the siege of Troy.] 
Of or belonging to the genus Palamedea or family 
Palamedeids of birds, the type of which is the 
kamichi or horned screamer, Palamedea cornuta. 

+Palamie. Ods. [n. F. palamie (Liebault, 
16th ¢.), ‘the blondie rifts; n disease, or impostu- 
mation in the roofe of a horses mouth’ (Cotgr.).] 

An abscess in the palate of a horse. 

1600 Suartet Country Farme t. xxviit. 193 margin, The 
palamie or blondie chops in the palate. 

|| Palampore (pzlimpoe1). Also 7-9 palem- 
pore, 9 -pour. [Derivation uncertain. 

Ynle and Burnell suggest a corruption of a hybrid (Hind. 
and Pers.) palangpdsh bed-cover ; which occurs as falaaga- 
puze in an Indo-Portug. Dict. of 1727, But Mr, Pringle 
(Madras Selections ser. w. 71) suggests derivation from 
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Palanpur in Gurerat,' which seems to have been an emporium 
for the manufactures of North India. Verhaps these words 
have heen coafused.) 

‘A kind of ebintz bed-cover, sometimes of beru- 
tifal patterns, formerly made at various places In 
India’ (Yule and Burnell), 

1698 Favzr Acc. £. India & P. pe Staple Commodities 
are Calicuts white and Leg oe Palempores, Carpets, Tea, 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 5: These were only the 
dangling palampores and variegated tatters of hia ga 
wes. + Byzon ud 666 A stain on every hos 
that bore ragment of his palampore. 1837 Ciel! Emp. 
‘ Arch. Frat. 1. 78/1 The chintz and filetiore 

nadia long continued to be the prototypes of European 
printed calicoes. 1680 Biaowoop /nd, Ar? 11. 98 The 
celebrated galamfporea, or * hed-covers', of Masulipatam .. 
which in point of art decoration are simply incomparable. 

+ Palander (px'lindas). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6 palandre, 7 palendar; //. 6 palandrio, 7 
palandarie. [app. ad. It. palandra, palandaria 
(Florio), ‘a kind of flat bottomed Barges or Ships 
vsed in ime of wr to transport Horses’, etc., Sp. 
palandre, 16th ¢. F. palandrie, med.L. (14th c.) 
palandaria (Jal). Ongin unascertained.) 

1. A flat-bottomed transport vessel used esp. (by 
the Tarks) for transporting horses. 

3572 in Hakluyt Voy. IL. 1. 193 margin, Palandrie be 
great flat vessels made like Feriboats to transport horse, 
1603 Knottes /ist, Turks 671 Solyman had by night seat 
over certaine troupes of light horsemen, in great aieatarss 
1658 Eaat Mono. tr, Paruta's Wari i aa 44 About fifty 
Palandarie, which are made like small Gallies,.. much 
covered, containing about a hundred Horse a peece, 1788 
Giaaon Decl. & F. Ix, ‘The chargers,. were embarked in the 
flat palanders, 1865 Mitman Lad. Chr. 1x. vii, They [the 
Venetians] would furnish palanders and flat vessels to 
transport 4300 horses. 

2. A fire-ship; and in 17th ¢. a bomb-ketch. 

16a J. Suutz Candbins's Turk. Wars 34b, They tawed 
the palandre after them at y* sterme of some of their 
galleys. 1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2861/1 They |the French).. 
could not.. bring on their Palanders, or Fireships, to make 
any attempt upon the Spanish Ships. /éid. No. 2878/2, 4 
Ketches or Palanders carrying Mortar Pieces. 

| Pala‘nk, -ka. [a. F. palangue, It. palanca 
‘a defence made of great poles or stakes’; so 
Pol. palanka, Roum. palanca, Turkish palangak. 

The med.L. forms gr/anga, phalanga (Du Cange, Korting) 
appear to be from Gr. @ddayé, padayya trunk, log, pole. 
The gad- forms may be influenced by L. pa/ws stake.] 

A kind of fortified camp: see quot. 1853. 

1691 Lutreete Brief Red. (1857) Il. ae iThey] hop‘d..to 
make themselves masters of the suburb and palank on the 
other side the river. 1853 Stocqvetee Atil. Encycl,, Pa- 
fankas, a species of permanent intrenched camp, attached 
to Turkish frontier furtresses, in which the ramparts are 
reveted with large beams, ..so as to form a strong palisade. 

|| Palankeen, palanquin (pzlink“n), sd. 
Forms: a.6palanchin, pal(l)anchine, pallankin, 
7 palankine, -quine, pallenkine, pallanquin, 
(pollankan, palamkin, -koen, palnkin, palla- 
quin), 7-8 pallankeen, palenkeen,$ pallenkeen, 
j- palankin, palanquin, 8- palankeen. Also 
8B. 7 palanko, -ka, 7-8 palankee, 8 palanque. 
See also Patker. [orig. a. Pg. palanguim (1515 
in Correa Lendas da /ndia), whence also ht. palan- 
chino, Sp. and ¥, palanguin (1611 in Halz.-Darm.), 
repr, an E, Ind. vernacular word *fdlanki: cf. 
Malay and Javanese falangh? ‘litter or sedan’ 
(Crawford), Hindi + pa/adi, palki ‘palankeen’, f 
Skr. paryanka, palyanka couch, bed, Pali pallarko 
‘ eouch, bed, litter, or palankin’ (Childers), Hindi 
and Marathi fa/ang bedstead, couch. The final 
nasal appears to have been a Portuguese addition 
as in mandarin, and is often nbsent from the forms 
given by early travellers, as also from PALKEE. 

There is a curions resemblance between this and the Sle 
falanca -L. phalanga, pole to carry a burden, cowl-stalf, 
whence Jalanguino, ‘a bearer, one of two who earry a burden 
betweea them on 2 pole’, which some earlier writers held to 
be the source of the E. Indian word. Yole & Burnell 
suggest tbat tbe Portuguese may have associated the two.) 

A covered litter or conveyance, usually for one 
person, used in Indin and other Eastern countries, 
consisting of a large box with wooden shutters like 
Venetian blinds, carried by four or six (rarely 
two) men by means of poles projecting before and 
behind. 

a. 1588 T. Hicxock tr. C. Frederick's Vey. 10 (11) 
Making readye to depart, with two Palanchines or ttle 
Litters, which are very commodious for the waye. 1598 
W. Prictirs Linschoten t. xv. 27/1 Great and thicke 
reeds, which are vsed in India to make the Pallankins, 
wherein they carry the women. 1612 R. Covarte Voy. 
37 Me is brought vpon an Elephant .. and sometimes 
in a Pollankan, carried by foure slanes. 1613 Puecnas 
Pilgrimage v. ix. 416 Set itin a Palamkin, which was borne 
by the chiefe men of the Towne. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Prsto's 
Trav, \vi. (1663) 218 They caused themselves to be born in 
Pallaquins or Arm-chairs, upon the shoulders of other Priests 
their inferiors, 1662 J. Davins Mandclsio's Trav, 82 Some- 
times carried in Palanqniaes, which are a kind of Litters or 
Sedans, carried by two men upon their shoulders with peg 
1678 Prius (cd. 4), Padakin (from the Spanish if 
nino a Porter). 1704 Colfect, Vey. (Churchill) 3? 
Then the Empress's ?alantin or Li u 
Afag. (1736) 1X.177 They hai 


1885 Brace (R. V.) Seng Set 
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selfa palanquin. 1885 A, Doason Sign of Lyre 177 Behold 
the hero of the scene, In bungalow and palankeen, 

B. 31625 Teray in Purchas Pegrims i. ix. vi. $ 3. 1475 
Carried vpon mens shoulders..in a slight thing they call a 
Palankee. /d/d. § 4. 1481 His [Great Mogels) Wiues and 
Women of all sorts ., are carryed in Palankas, or _vpon 
Elephants. 1738 [G. Smitn] Curious Relat. IL, 504 He is 
carried on a stately Palanque. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 341 The 
enemy..fost..2 chests of arms, their provisions, palankees. 

b. altrib, and Comd., as palankeen-bearer, -b07', 


~phaeton, -pole, etc. 
1698 Faver Acc. £, /adia & P.34 Ambling after these a 
reat pace, the Palenkeen-Boys support them. ¢ 1813 Mas. 
cages Ayah § Lady xii. 3 One of the palanquin- 
bearers came into the verandah. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras 
(1843) 89, I have had all the palanquin-boys, who are the 
best housemaids here, hard at work. /d/d. 163 He..put 
his shoulder under the palanquin-pole, and set off with his 
song again. 1877 Back Green Past. x\vi. (1878) 368 The 
roof of our palanquin-phaeton was of blue cloth, = 
Hence Palankee'n, -quien v. 7u/r., to travel in 
a palankeen ; also fo palankeen it, 
183a Examiner 340/1 They..are content to hookah and 
palanguin it, 1840 E. Narier Scenes § Sf. it For. Lands 
I. vi. 210 About one months marching, or rather palankeen- 
ing, brought me to Madras. @ 1845 Hoon 70 Lady on Dep. 
India vi, Go to the land of slaves and palankeening. 
Palantine, -yne, obs. forms of PALATINE, 
Palar (pZlas), a. rare. [ad. L. palaris, f. 
pal-us stake: see -an.] Of the nature of, or 


resembling, a pale or stake. 

1708 J. Cuamarrtayne Sf. Gt. Brit u. mm. x. (1737) 427 On 
the Foot of the Palar Part of the Cross, 1857 Mayne £.xfos. 
Lex., Paiarts,..paiar. a 

| Palas, pulas (pila's). Also pa-, pulash. 
[Hindi pala, falas, Skr. palaga.] The DuAk-tree 
of India (Butea frondosa and B. superba). Palas 
kino, the kino yielded by this tree, Bengal kino. 

1799 CoLrerooke in Life (1873) 407 note, Butea frondosa, 
named Palais, or Dhac. 1841 Exputnstone Ast. fad. I. 
it. xi. 343 Spaces of several days’ journey across covered 
with the palas or dik tree, which in spring loses all its leaves 
and is entirely covered with large red and orange flowers, 
which make the whole of the hifls seem in a blaze. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 183 The Dhak or Puilas of India, 1883 Cassedd's 
Fam. Mag. Oct. 685/t The Palash tree..is considered the 
most suitable tree for the production of lac. 

Palas, obs. form of PaLace sé.1 and 2, 

+ Palasi-n, a. 00s. rare. In 5 -syn. [a. OF. 
palasin, palaisin, {. palais Patace sd.l; cf. 
PaLabix.] Belonging to the palace or court. 

exqo0 Kom. Rose 6862 Thise Abbessis and eke hygyns 
These gret ladyes Palasyns [F. dames palasines]. 

Palastre, obs, f. Panzstra. Palasy, -sie, 
obs. ff. Patsy. Palat, obs. f. PALATE, PALLET, 

Palatable (p'laiab’l), a. [f. Panate sé, and 
v, + -ABLE.] 

1. Agreeable to the palate; pleasant to the taste; 
having a good flavour; savoury. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chynt. 165 Spirit ..of harts-horn 
..fs not very palatable, which makes some disgust it. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. viii. 220 An almost constant supply of fresh 
and palatable food. 1840 Dickens Old C. ees iv, Ask the 
ladies to stop to supper, and have a couple of lobsters and 
something light and palatable. 

_2. fig. Pleasing or agreeable to the mind or fecl- 
ings ; acceptable; that is or may be ‘relished’. 

1683 Kennett tr. Eras. on Folly 53 Truth..is seldom 
palatable to the ears of kings. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
ix, i, This counsel [was] by no means palatable. 1831 Can- 
tyLe Sart, Nes. 1. vii, Such Figbting-titles will cease to be 
palatable. 

Hence Palatability; Pa‘latableness; Pa‘la- 
tably adv. 

1886 Voice (N.Y.) 16 Dec, (Advt.), Its medicinal value and 
*palatability were not impaired. ¢ 1720 W. Giason Farrier's 
Disfens. u. iii. (1734) 112 These are seldom or never used 
otherwise than in Substance,..for *Palatabfeness. 1770 Vew 
Dispens. 336/1 Greater regard being here had to palatable- 
ness than medicinalefficacy. 1677 Pot Oxfordsh. 37 Other 
waters. .that are “palatably salt. 1742 MipoLeton Cicero 
I, vi. A way of dressing mushrooms. .palatably. 

Palatal (pxlatal), a. and sb. [a. F. palatal 
(1732 Dict. Trévoux), f.L. palat-um palate +-a.) 

A. adj. 1. Anat., Zool., etc. Pertaining to the 
palate: = PALATINE a.2 1, 

3828-3a Wester, Palatal, pertaining to the palate. 18 
R. Mupte Brit. Birds (1841) 11. 319 Bill... having the 
palatal knob very large, 1874 Lyett Elem. Geol. xxi. 358 
A terrestrial reptile having numerous palatal teeth. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 360 {In Mammalia] The 
pramaxillary, maxillary and palatine bones possess palatal 
plates which constitute the hard palate. 

b. Conchol. (See quot.) 

1854 Wooowarp Mollusca 11. 165 Me Uvoa:..Shell.. 
aperture rounded, often toothed. (Dr. Pfeiffer terms those 
teeth * parietal‘ which are situated on the body-whirl; those 
on the outer lip, * palatal ".) 

2. Phoneites. Of a consonant or vowel sound: 
Produced by placing the tongue against the palate, 
esp. the hard palate. The palatal consonants are 
formed further forward in the mouth than the velar 
or gutturals, and are approximately our (k’, g’, 
x7, 77, and y). . 

In the Devanagar! or Sanskrit alphabet the palatal con- 
sonants are those of the second row ¢, ch, Zz sh, #, with the 
semivowel y and sibilant ¢; the name is also often given to 
the sounds into which these have passed in modern Indian 
languages. Palatal vowels are our 7, i, ¢, e, ¢, &, more 
commonly called font vowels, 
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1828-32 Wenster, Paldalal,..uttered S the aid of the 
palate. 1844 Kay Alphabet, etc. 25 In the Sanskrit alphabet, 
the series of guttural, palatal, tingnal, dental, and labial 
consonants, have an # belonging to each class. 1875 Wuit- 
ney Life &c. Lang. iv. 46 A sibilant with following palatal 
mute. 1876 Douse Grimen's L. § 60. 146 The palatal semi- 
vowel (7). 

B. sé. 

1. Anat. Short for palaial bone: = PALATINE $6.21, 

1886 in Cassell’s Encycl, Dict, 1890 Cent, Dict. s.v., In their 
simplest form the palatals are mere rods or plates extending 
horizontally from the pterygoids to the maxillaries, 

2. Lhouetics, A palatal sound; usually, a palatal 


consonant. (See A. 2.) 

1828-34 WeasteR, Palatal, a letter pronounced by the aid 
ofthe palate. 1844 Key A/phaset, etc. 23 The other letters 
. according to their organs: 1st, the guttural and palatals, 
.-andly, dentals,..3rdly, labials, 1862 Marsu Hag. Lang. 
492 ane Commute gf was originally a guttural or perhaps 
a palatal. : 

Hence Palatalism, Palata lity, palatal quality 


or character. 

1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 64.171 Different destinies of the 
combinations 4ya@ and wa, according as the palatalism and 
gutturalism represented by y and w, attack the consonant 
or the vowel, 1864 F. Hatu in Lauder's Tractate Notes 
(1869) 32 A device for preserving the palatality of its g. 

Palatalize (px'lataleiz), v. Phonetics. [f. 
PALATAL + -IZE.] ¢razs. To render palatal; to 
modify into a palatal sound; esp., to change the 
guttnrals k, g, etc., into k’, g’, etc., by advancing 
the point of contact between tongue and palate. 


Hence Pa‘latalized A//. a. 

1867 A. J. Evus £. £. Pronuuc. 1. iii, § 4. 204 The older 
French seem to have generally palatalized the Latin ¢ be- 
fore a@ as (Aamp) from campus, whence afterwards (champ, 
shah). 1886 A fhenzume 25 Dec. 867/1 In Russian..a vowel 
like the final % palatalizes the preceding consonant. /érd., 
Traces of these palatalized consonants are seen in ‘singe’ 
from sangjan. 1887 Coox Stevers’ O. E.Gram, 110. Mod, 
In OE. phonology, the palatalized ¢ and ¢ are often dis- 
tinguished as ¢’, 2g’ by Bilbring as ¢, ¢. 

Hence Palataliza‘tion. 

1863 Lepsius Stand. Alph. 159 The palatalisation of x has 
..in several..Sclavonic languages, passed into a slight as- 
sibilation. 1867 Euus £. £. Pronunc. 1. iii. 206 The pala- 
talisation of a consonant. 

Palate (pz'lét), sé. (a.) Forms: 4-7 palat, 
palet, 5 palett, 6-7 pallate, 7 pallat, pallet, 5- 
palate, [ad. L. paldtem palate. See also the 
obs. PALACE 50.2 a. F, palazs.] 

Ll. The roof of the mouth (in man and verte- 
brates generally); the structures, partly bony aud 
partly fleshy (see b), which separate the cavity of 
the mouth from that of the nose. 

1382 Wycuip Law, iv. 4 Cleuede to the tonge of the 
soukende to his palet in thrist lad eae eins In siti], 
1450-1830 Afyrr. our Ladye 249 The anguysshe of harte 
dryed so the tongue & palate of the vyrgyn. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillenean's Fr, Chirurg. a4b/a The pallate or Vvula of 
the mouth. 1668 Witkins Neal Char. i. xii. 367 (Vg) is 
framed by an appulse of the Root of the Tongne towards 
the inner part of the Palat. a1756 Mas. Hayvwooo Vew 
Present (1771) 167 To fricasey Ox Palates. ¢ 1817 Hoce 
Tales & Sk. V. 112 My tongue and palate became dry and 
speechless, ee Key Alphabet, etc. a5 Af, n, ng..sounds 

pending partly upon the nose, and partly upon the fips, 
teeth, and palate, respectively. i : 

b. Bony or hard palate: the anterior and chief 
part of the palate, consisting of bone covered with 
thick mucons membrane. Soff palate : the posterior 
part of the palate, a pendulous fold of musculo- 
membranous tissue separating the mouth-cavity 
from the pharynx, and terminating below in the 
uvula; also called veil of the palate. Cleft palate: 


see CLEFT Af/. a. b. 

1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 361 In the bony palate 
of fish ..all powers of distinguishing are utterly taken away. 
1811 Hooper Afed, Dict., Palatum nzolle, the soft palate. 
This lies bebind the bony palate. 1890 Sweer Prim. 
Phonetics 8 The roof of the mouth consists of two parts, the 
‘soft’ and the ‘hard’ palate, 

te. Falling down of the palate, the palate down, 
etc.: ‘a term fora relaxed uvula’ (Syd, Soe. Lex.). 
16x8 Fiercues Loyal Suéy. ut. ii, Your Pallat's downe 
Sir. 1664 Perys Diary 23 Sept., My cold and ne in my 
head increasing, and the palate of my mouth falling, 1 was 
in great pain. 1684 A. Littieton Lat, Dict., Columella 
the swelling of the nvala, or falling down of the palate of 
the mouth. 1687-8 G. Mince Gt. Fr. Dict s.v. Luette, 
The palate of the mouth down, /a dwette abattue, 

2. Popularly considered as the seat of taste; 
hence ¢rans/. the sense of taste. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 87h, Breed to a sore 
mouth is sharpe & harde, whiche toa hole palate is swete 
& pleasaunt. 1596 Swans. Merch, Viiv, i. 96 Let their pal- 
lats Be season'd with such Viands, 1642 Futea Sfoly 4 
Prof, St, ut. xiii. 184 As soon may the same meat please ail 

alats, 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 409 P_a Every different 
Mlavour that affects the Palate. 1843 J. Bapcock Dom. 
Amtusent, 16 Meats that require salt, .. according to the 
palate of theconsumers. 1885 Brats (R. Y.) ¥od xii. 11 Even 
as the palate tasteth its meat. 
b. fig. Mental taste or liking. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love go pa haue..pe palate of pe hart 
filyd with feuyr of ghey Tits qwarfor bai may se fele 
swetnes of heuenly Toy. 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. 1 iti. 338 
Heere the Troyans taste our deer’st repute With their fin'’st 
Pallate, 1644 Mitton Areop. (Arh.) 39 Any subject that 
was not to their palat, they tondélin'a, 1742 Younc N72. 
Th. 1X. 2067 Thou, to whose Palate Glory is so sweet, 1876 


PALATIATELY. 


Geo. Evior Dan. Der. vi. xtvi, I beard a fittle teo much 
preaching,..and fost my palate for it. 

3. Bot. A convex projection of the lower lip 
closing the throat of the corolla of a personate 
flower, as the snapdragon. 

This curious use goes back to early botanists, e. g. Tourne- 
fort, Dillenius, Linnaeus. it may have arisen from taking 
palatum in the wider sense of Germ, gausten, Sw. gon, 
OHG. pee “interior of the mouth, palate, throat, jaws‘, 

[1732 Ditventus /fort, Eltham. 200 Labium. .inferins tri- 
partitum cuius palatam grandiuscula productio..occnpat.] 
1760 J. Lee /ufrod. Bot, m. xxii, (1765) 228 Palatunt, the 
Palate, is a Gibbosity or bunching out in the Faux of the 
Corolla. 1880 Gray Sfrxct. Bot. 248 A bilabiate corolla 
is.. Personate, or masked, when the throat is closed, more or 
less, by a projection of the lower lip called the Palate, 

4. £Entom, The epipharynx of an insect, a fleshy 
lobe beneath the labrum. 

1867 J. Hoce Aficrose. 1. iii. a20 Entomological specimens 
such as.. tongues, palates, corneae, etc. show best in balsam, 

5. altrié. and Comb, as palate-bone, -myograph, 
plate, -pleaser, -pleasure; palate-biting, -pleasing, 
etc., adjs.; tpelate-man, a man given to the 
pleasures of the palate, an epicure (so falate-feople.) 

181a W. Tennant Avnster F. u. viii, Some bring.. From 
Flushing’s port, the *palate-biting gin. 1747-41 Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 138 Each *palate-bone may..be divided into 
four Parts. 1876 Clin, Soc. Trans, IX. 124 The hori- 
zontal plate of the palate-bone. 1899 A llbudt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 207 The commonness of *palate-defect .. appears 
to be largely due to its correlation with some degree of 
brain-deficiency. @ 1661 Futter Worthies, Bucks. 1. (1662) 
128 Whether these tame be as good as wild-pheasants, I 
leave to *Pallate men to decide. 1890 J.S. Bituixes Wad 
Med. Dict. VW. 277 *Palate-myograph, an instrument for 
recording graphically the motions of the soft palate in 
speaking. @ 1661 Futtrr Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 194 
on *Palate-people are much pleased therewith [garlic]. 
17 Monto Anat. 102 The *palate-plate is cribriform about 
the middle. 1620 VENNeER Via Recta iii. 52,1 will here ad- 
uertise all “pallat-pleasers, that they shall sooner surfet.. 
with pork, then with any otber flesh, 2612 Cotca., Suave, 
. Sweet,.. “palate-pleasing, delicious. 1657 G. Starkey Afee 
mont's Vind, Yo Rdr., Ridiculous (barely palat-pleasing) 
toyes, 1638 T. Wuitaker Blood of Grape 48, T 7 not 
phantastically, or from any *palate-pleasure. Lama 
Lett, (1886) I, 286 The.,* palate-soothing flesh of geese, 

+B. adj. Pleasant to the palate or taste; palat- 


able. Obs. rare. 

1617 Hirzon Wks. (161 ) II, azo The most perfit and 
palate wine (they say) doth make the quickest vinegar. 

Palate (px'lét), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. ¢rans. To perceive or try with the palate, to 
taste; to gratify the palate with, to enjoy the taste 
of, relish. Also fig. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & C7 Iv. i. so You..that defend her, Not 

lating the taste of her dishonour. 1739 R. Butrtr. Dede- 
indus’ Grobianus 32 What fairest seems and best, when 
palated, offends th’ unwary Guest. 1760 C. Jounston Chry- 
sal (1822) I. 299 ‘This wine ?’ answered my master, palating 
it two or three times. 1844 Turren Zwins xxix. a13 The 
proud, unsullied family of Stuart, conld not palate it at all. 
1860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. V. 1x. v. § 5. 247 Nothing was to 
be fed upon as bread, but only palated as a dainty. 

+2. ‘To make palatable, to season. Ods, 

1610 W. Fotxincuam Ar? of Survey Ep, Ded. 2 Labour- 
ing, with invulgar Ingredients, to palate an ill seasoned 
Seruice. 

Palate, obs. or erron, form of PALLET. . 

Paslated, a. rare. [f. PaLate sd. + -ED 2] 
Having a ‘ palate’ or taste (of a specified kind). 

1804 Cotuins Scripscrap vi, If kindly palated, with Taste 
unprejudic’d. 

P ateless (pz 'létlés), a. [f.as prec. + -LES8.] 
Without a palate ; fg. void of delicacy of taste. 

@ 1831 A, THomson in Butler Bidle W£. (1883) I, 122 Cries 
came out from palateless mouths..wildly imploring. 1860 
Ruskin Jad. Paint. V. 1x. viii. § 6 He delivers his. articles 
..to bis ravenous customers; palateless; gluttonous, 

Palatial (palajal), a1 [f. L. palati-um 
PaLace + -AL.] Of the nature or character of 
a palace; pertaining to or befitting a palace; 
splendid, magnificent (as a building). 

1754 A. Daummonp 7'raz. xiii. 271 A very magnificent strne- 
ture.. builtin the palatialstileofthosedays. 1858 HawTnorsr 
Fr. § it. Note-bks. 1.12 Palatial edifices, which are hetter 
for a stranger to look at, than for his own people to pay for. 
1884 Graphic 9 Aug. 134/: Some of the most palatial hotels, 

Hence Palatiarlity (-fizliti); Pala‘tially adv. 

ie Harper's Weekly Aiag. 7 Apr. 317 In point of 
* palatiality’ the newly. reconstructed house. .leads the list. 

1893 F, F. Moore Gray Eye or So 111. 130 Not palatially, 

--but still pleasantly. 4 

+ Palatial, 2.2, sb., obs. irreg. form for PALATAL. 
1775 As Suppl. Palatial. 1792 Sin W. Jones Orig. & 

Fan. of Nations Wks. 1799 I. 139, Dentals being changed 

for dentals, and palatials for palatials, 1828-32 WensTeR, 

Palatial, pertaining to the palate; as, the palatial retrac- 

tion of the tongue. Barrow. i 

Pala‘tian, ¢. rare, [f. L. paliti-um + -an.] 
“Of or belonging to a palace; = PALATIAL. 

2845 Disrarir Syéi7 u. i, The..easy chairs .. imparted 
even to this palatian chamber a lively and habitable air- 

+Pala‘tiate, «. Obs. rare. Also -at. [f L. 
paldti-um +-atTR2 2.) = PaLatiaL a.) Hence 

+ Palatiately adv. . A 

163a Litucow 7rav. vit. 307 The great Palatiat Mansion, 

where the.. Vicegerent hath his residence, /Jid, vit 366 

Palatiat Tauernes, the worst whereof, may lodge a Monar- 

chicketrayne, /d7a. 1v. 139 Externall decorements of fabricks 

palatiatly extended. 


PALATIC. ° 


Palatic (paletik), a. (s6.) rare. [f. L. palat- 
um PALATE +-1¢c.] Of or belonging to the palate; 
palatal, b. sd, = Patatat B. 2. 

1669 Horper Elem, Speech 5 A 3 Labial B. P. M. are 
Parallet ta the 3 Gingival T. D. N, and to the 3 Palatick 
K.G.Ng. 1828 Béackw. Atay. X X111. 590(1t] nullifies the 
palatic susceptibility. 1889 J, M. Roneatson Zss. towards 
Crit, Method 69 Palatic taste is a matter of native bias, 


So +Pala‘tical z. Ods.; + Palativcian (pali- 
licfin) nonce-wd. [after politician}, one skilled in 


matters of the palate. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Palalical, pertaining to, or that 
pleaseth the palate, 1821 Zain. Rev. XX XV. 61 A profound 
jatician, and mistress of the art of. .combining flavours. 


Palatiform (pile'tiffim), ¢ Zntom. [f. L. 
paldt-um + -FoRM.] Applied to the tongue of an 
Insect when closely uaited with the inner surface 


of the labium. 
1826 in Kirnv & Sp. Entomol. WV. 312. 1887 in Mayne. 
Palatinal (piletinal), a. [6 L. palatin-us 
PALATINE a.1 + -aL.] Belonging to a palatinate. 
1793 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 222/32 A continued corre- 
spondence between the military commanders, the palatinal 
confederations, ..and the general confederation. 


Palatinate (palce‘linét, pze'latine!t), sd. Also 
zeat. [f. PALATINE 56,1 + -aTE1; in F. palatinal 
(1611 ia Cotgr.).] 

The territory or district under the rule or 


jurisdictlon of a palatine or count-palatine. 

1658 Purttes, Padatinale, the Country or chief Seat of a 
Count Palatine or Paladine. 1669 Loud. Gaz, No. 420/1 
The Deputies of the Palatinates of Eraslavie, Podolie and 
Volime Rave pnt in a claim for a reimbursement of their 
Noblesse. 5 Scanderbeg Rediv, ii, 20 The Realm [of 
Poland] being divided into Thirty four Palatinates or Govern- 
ments, 1768 dunn. Reg. 13/2 The Russian army,.formed a 
line in the palatinate of Cracovia, 1864 Buarou Scot Abr. 
1. v. 260 Over Europe there were inexhaustible varieties of 
palatinates, margravates, regalities, and the like, enjoying 
their own separate privileges. ; 

b. In England or Ireland: A county palatine 
or palatine earldom: see County! 7, PALATINE 
@.12b, Also applied to American colonies the 
Proprietors of which had palatine rights. 

Such were Carolina, Maryland (1634-92, 1715-76), Maine: 
see Pacatine a.' sh, 54.) ad. 

1614 Serpen Titles Hon. 247 These two [Chester and 
Lancaster]..may be called Lay Palatinats with vs; for also 
of great autoritie are the other two of Durham and Ely, but 
both Bishopriques, 1656 Biount Géssogr., Palatinate, or 
County Palatine, is a principal County or Shire, having as 
it were the same authority, as the Palace or Kings Royal 
Court hath. 1669 J. Locker Const. Carofina ix. in 33 Def. 
Kpr. Rep. 259 To every county there shall be three as y* 
hereditary nobility of this pallatinate [Carolina}, 1827 
Hartam Const. A’ist, (1876) 111. xviii, 352 In. all these 
palatinates [in Ireland]..the king's process had its course 
only within the lands helonging to the church. 1874 Stuars 
Const. Hist. 1. ix. § 98 271 ‘Two of these palatinates, the 
earldom of Chester and the bishopric of Durham, retained 
much of their character to cur own days. 1882 L. SrerHen 
Suift i. 2 Godwin Swift was made Attorney-General in the 
palatinate of cent, hy the Duke of Ormond. 

c. Phe Palatinate, Rhine P., a state of the old 
German Empire, under the rule of the Pfalzgraf or 
Connt Palatine of the Rhine, one of the seven 
original electors of the Empire. 

It originally included the district immediately dependent 
upon Aachen, the original imperial capital, hut afterwards 
comprised two districts higher tip the Rhine, called the 
Upper and Lower Palatinate, which are now absorbed in 
Bavaria and other adjacent states. 

(61580 Bacon State Exrope Wks. 1879 1367/1 During the 
life of the last elector, Ludovic dwelt at Amberg in the higher 
Palatinate. 16r9 LusHincton Xefetit. Serm. in Phenix 
(1708) 11. 477 The Catholick is for the Spanish Match, and the 
Protestant for restoring the Palatinate. 1637 Documents 

¢. Prysne (Camden) 74 It Is said that some messinger 
shall be forthwith sent to the Emperour to demaund the 

Palatinates and the Electorate, and to give his Imperiall 
Majestic notice of this confederacy. 1791 MackINTosu 
Vind. Gailice Wks. 1846 111. 12 Who..issues with calm 
and cruel apathy his orders to butcher the Protestants of 
Languedoc, or to lay in ashes the villages of the Palatinate. 
1876 Bancaurt //ést. U.S. U1. xxviii. 205 Germans, fugitives 
from the devastated Palatinate. 

2. An inhabitant or native of the German Pala- 
linate ; ef. PALATINE s4.1 5, 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4561/3 Proposals... for the Encourage- 
ment of the Palatinates Transportation into the Province of 
Carolina. 1890 Critic (U.S.) 1 Feb, 51/2 Washington... 
encouraged the importation of the Palatinates who fled from 
Germany to find peace and comfort in the American colonies. 

8. altrib. or adj. Of or belonging toa palalinate. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. vi. Tracts 965) 26 There is also 
a palatinate court in Tipperary. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Con- 

necticut 75 He. .procured from the incaution of Charles 11. 
as ample a charter as was ever given toa palatinate state. 
1874 Stuans Const. ¢/ist. 1. ix. § 98. 271 note, The palatinate 
jurisdiction of Durham was transferred to the crown in 
1836. 1900 2. ev. Apr. 4a5 A chief reason for his accept- 
ance of the Palatinate See. 

‘ Tenee Palatinate v. ‘rans. (nonce-wd.), to make 

into a palatinate or county palatine. 

ar66s Furtea Worthics, Chesh, 1. (1663) 171 Lancashire.. 
relateth to Cheshire as the copy to the orginal, being Pala- 
tinated but hy King Edward the third, referring the Duke 
of Lancaster to have his regal jurisdiction. 

Palatine (pe‘litein, -in), 2.) and sb.1 Also 5 

palatyn(e, 6 paliatyne, (7 -een), 7-8 palatine, 

palatin; 7 paladine; 5 palen-, palyntyne, 6 
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pallentine, 6-7 palentine, palantine, -yno. [n. 
F. palatin, -tne (1gth c. in Matz.-Damm.), ad. L. 
palatin-us of or belonging to the paldtium or 
Pataces as sb. ‘an officer of the palace, a 
chamberlain *.] 


A. adj. 1, Of or belonging to the imperial 
palace of the Caesars; of or belonging to the palace 
or court of the German emperors; of or belonging 
to > tg ; of the character of or befitting a palace; 
palatial, 

1598 Stow Surv. 37 The Citie of London... hath inthe East 
avery great & most strong Palatine Tower. r60qR.Cawpeay 
Table Alph., Palatine, belonging to a Princes Court, or 

vallace. @1735 Hearne tr. Petrus Blesensis in Agnen 

trickland Queens Eng, (1842) 1. 317 Your king..gave him- 
self up to palatine idleness, 1829 Keats Lassa atx In 
Pluto's gardens palatine. 1859 Parken Dom. Archit. U1. 
i, vil. #72 The pure palatine nature of these is shewn in 
an excellent treatise abstracted hy Pennant. 

2. Possessing royal privileges; having a jurisdie- 
tion (within the territory) such as elsewhere belongs 
to the sovereign alone. 

a. In Count, Earl (Lord) Palatine: see COUNT 
$6.2 2 (also County s6.2). 

Connt Palatine was sometimes used in 17th c. as = (Eng: 
lish) Zar? Padatine; but occurs in Eng. Hist. chiefly as the 
title of the Pfadzgra/, Patscrave, or Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, and esp. of Frederick who married Elizabeth 
daughter of James 1, ancestress of the Royal House of 
Great Britain, also called, as an elector of the German 
Empire, Ztector Palatine, and sometimes Prince Palatine. 

21548 Hart Chron., Hen. VII 237, Came ta London 
Duke Frederyke of Banyre Countye Palantyne or Pals- 
grave of the Ryne. ¢1g80 Bacon State Enrope Wks. 1879 

- 367/1 The elector palatine Ludovic, a Lutheran; his 
chief abode is at Heidelberg. 1596 Spenser State fred, 
Wks. (Glabe)621/3 A Palsgrave..thatis,an Earle Palentine. 
1612 Seven /élustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 181 William 
the Conqueror, first created one Hugh Wolfe a Norman, 
Count Palatine of Chester. 1612 //aré. A/S. 5176, If. 212 
[Ceremonial of the Marriage] On St. John day, the 27 
of Decembre Frederick Count Palatin and Elector was 
affianced and contracted in the Banquetting House at 
White-hall, in the presence of the King sitting in state. 
1640 Yorkr Union Hon. 106 Randolph, surnamed Blunde- 
vile..the sixth Earle Palatine of Chester. 1658 Pnittirs 
s.v. Palatinate, One of the Electors of the Roman Empire 
called the Palsgrave, or Prince Palatine of the Rhene. 1684 
Scanderbeg Rediv. iii. 31 The Daughter of the Princess 
Pallatine. 1786 W. Tuomson Hatson's PArlip 111 (1839) 
331 Frederick elector palatine, a prince young, high-spirited, 
and in power not inferior to any of the Protestants. 1818 
Byron Mazeppa viii, An angry man, ye may opine, Was he, 
the prond Count Palatine. 1900 Larstey County Pad, 
Durham 2 To-day the queen-empress is also countess 

alatine of Durham. /érd. 218 1. 3 It was said by justice 
ewton that the lord palatine, in producing a vouchee was 
ae as the servant of the king's court (J"eard&. 19 Llen. VI 

il. 52). 

b. In County Palatine, Palatine County: see 
County17; rarely used in sense of the (German) 
Patatinate. alatine earldom, the territory or 
dominion of an carl palatine = County Palatine. 

1436 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 497/2 The Justices of our saide 
Saveraigne Lorde of his Countee Palentyne. 1461 /d/d. V. 
478/2 That the Counte of Lancastr’ be a Counte Palatyne, 
1620 Bacon Draught of Proclam. Wks. 1879 Il. 118/32 
Neither can we think it safe for us. .that the county Palatine 
carrying with itself an electorate..should now become at 
the disposing of that house [of Austria]. 1639 Charter a 
Maine in Baxter Sir F. Gorges (1890) 11. 127 Together wit! 
..as large and ample..Prerogatives Royalties Liberties .. 
within the said province..as the Bishop of Durham within 
the Bishoprick or County Palatine of Durham. 1874 Sruses 
Const. Hist, \. xi § 124. 363 note, The first creation of a 
palatine earldom under that name is that of Lancaster in 1351. 

ec. Of or belonging to a count or earl palatine, 


or to a county palatine, or palatinate. 

1638-9 Laws Maryland in Archives of M. (88) T. 48 
The Lord Proprietarie shall be allowed all..the like pre- 
rogatives and Royall Rights as are usually or of right due 
or belonging to a Court Pallatine. 1824 Gart Rothelan 1. 
i, x. 229 The rich palatine city of Durham. 1827 HaLtam 
Const, Hist, (1876) 1. i. 7 In a few counties there still re- 
mained a palatine jurisdiction, exclusive of the king's courts. 
1874 Stuaps Const. Hist. 1. xi § 124. 364 He [Roger 
Montgomery] also may have possessed palatine rights. 

3. Of or belonging to the German Palatinale. 

1644 in Neal ist. Puri. (1736) U1. 223 His Grace has 
forgot his refusing to licence the Palatine Confession of 
Faith. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 79/3 The Palatin Troops 
are returned from the fe Ane, S., Carte Hist. 
Eng. 1V. 1 The Palatine alliance flat “fetes with the 
expectation of acquiring a mighty interest in Germany. 
1768 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 64/1 The elector. .institnted a new 
order of knighthood, entitled the order of the Palatine-lion. 

b. Of or pertaining to the palatines: see PaLa- 
TINE! B, 5. 

17z0 Gov. R. Hunter in N.Y. Col, Docs. (1855) V._165 
We want still three of the Palatin Ships and those arrived 
are in a deplorable sickly condition. 

B. sé. [elliptical uses of the adj. (which began 
already in Ly 
I. 1. As proper name: short for Palatine Hill, 


Mons Palatinus, at Rome. (See Parace sé.1) 
3656 Buounr Glossogr., Palatine,,.may also be taken for 
the Hill Palatinus in Rome. 1842 W. Spain ftaly § ft. 
dst. 1. 229 Of the Circus Maximus we can still trace the 
shape, in the hollow between the Palatine and Aventine. 


II. Repr. L. palatinus officer of the palace, and 
senses thence historically arising. 


PALATINE. 


2. An officer of the imperial palace; orig, the 
chamberlain, the mayor or major of the palace; 
a chief minister of the empire. 

1g98 Wancxiay Fedic, Man (1631) 313 Constantine the 
Great..caused this procetnaien to be made: If there be 
any..that assureth himself he can truly..prove anything 
against any of my Judges, Earles, Friends or Palatines,. Jet 
him come safely, and informe me. 1614 Saupen Vitles Hon, 
37 Publique Notaries are to bee made only hy the Emperor, 
his Palatines, or such like. 1679 Everaxo Prot. Princes 
Europe 28 The Election of a Palatine or Major of the 
Palace, who was the Consul and Head of the People. 

b. Hence, by development of the authority 
delegated to such officers of the palace: A lord 
having soverelgn power over a province or depen- 
dency of an empire or realm; a great fendatory; 


a vassal exercising royal ao in hls proviace. 

Applied esp. in the Middle Ages to the rulers et Lintiary, 
the great lords of Poland and Lithnania, Counts Palatine 
of Germany, Burgundy, ete. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl, Soc.) 260 To... stir up the kinge 
of Polland and greatest pallentines and princes of power in 
Littania. 1603 Kwottes Hist, Turks (1638) 73 Many 
other great Princes..namely,..Henry Palatine of Citee:, 
with some others. 1630 8. Yohnson's Kinga. & Contnrw. 402 
Saros Patak, where the Palatine or Earle-marcher of that 

art of Hungaria, sabject to Bethlen Gabor, usually keepes 

is residence. 1652 J. Watcut tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox .3 
Certain great Officers, named Castellains and Palatines, 
who are little Sovereign Lords, or Petty Kings, every one 
in his own Territorie, 1681 Nevite Plato Rediv. 157 Poland 
is both Governed and Possessed by some very great Persons 
or Potentates, called Palatines. 1693 Afen: Cat. Teckely 
ti Francis Wesselini was then Palatine of the Kingdom 
{of Hungary. 1710 Wuitwortn icc. Aussta (1758) 32 
Mestended (eam their Waywodes, or Palatines 1830 Mas. 
Orte 7 Dec. in Mes, (1854) xviii. 271 The costume of a Polish 
Palatine, who soon after entered. 1865 Mituan Lat. Cér. 
1x, ii. 1V. 38/22 There were besides .. Otho the palatine 
of Burgundy. .the palgraves of Thuringia, Wittlesbach, and 
numberless other counts and nobles. 


c. In England and Ircland: Ao earl palatine ; 


the lord of a county palatine. 

1612 Davies Way [redand, ctc. (1787) 107 These absolute 
Palatines made Barons and Knights,..made their own 
judges,..so as the King’s writ did not min in those counties. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 1. txxi. (1739) 189 Divers 
men had Prisons ta their own use ; some as Palatines, others 
of Lords of Franchise, and others by power and usurpation, 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. \. v. 322 The spiritual Palatine 
of Durham and the temporal Palatine of Chester stood alone 
in the possession of their extraordinary franchises. 

+d. In some of the American Colonies, the litle 
of the Lord Proprietor or senior Proprietor of the 
province. (Esp. in Carolina: see PALATINATE 1 b.) 


Obs. exc. Hist. 

1669 J. Locke Const. Carolina ii. in 33 Dep. Kpr. Rep. 258 
The eldest of the lords proprietors shall be palatin, and upon 
y* decease of y* palatin y* eldest of the seven surviving pro- 
prietors shal] always succeed him. | /éd. xxvii. a61 Y< Pala- 
tin's Court, consisting of y* Palatine and y* other seaven 
proprietors. 1707 J. Aecnnate New Descr. Carolina 12. 
B08 D. Ramsay //1st, S. Carolina 1. ii. 31. ; 

8. p/. In reference to the later Roman I:mpire: 


The troops of the palicei the praeforians, 

¢1630 Davae. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 26/2 With 
joyful cries The all cuephiny palatines of skies Salute thy 
rising. 1781 Ginnon Decl. & F. xvii. (1846 V1. 36 From the 
reign of Constantine a popular and even legal distinction 
was admitted between the Palatines and the Borderers; 
the troops of the court, as they were improperly styled, and 
the troops of the frontier. 1788 /é7d. 2li. 1V. 21 Bel sarius 
was instructed .. to compute the military force of palatines 
or borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of 
Africa, 


+4. The territory ruled by a palatine; a county 


palatine or palatinate. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooxer Hist. dred, in Hotinshed U1. 142/: Hle..vsed 
his authoritie to decide matters in and throughout the 
palantine of Kerrie. 1600 Dymmox /reland (1843) 18 This 
cuntry (Kerry] was.a Pallatyne to the Erle of Desmand, the 
lyberties and royalties whereof. .caused him to grow insolent 
uboue measure, 8 

5. An inhabitant or native of a palatinale. 

In quot. 160, applied to inhabitants of Chester; in those 
from 1709 ciehnie to the refugees from the Rhine Pala- 
tinate, in Great Britain and Ireland and the Colonies. 

1610 Chester's Tri. Ded. 3 We (poore Palatines) from our 
best hearts .. object to thy “yes The fruit of rich Loues 
indastrie. 1708 Lond. Gas, No. 4438/2, 10000 Palatines 
are order'd to march towards the Moselle. 1709 in Picton 
L'pool Manic. Rec. (1886) 11. 23 Thirty persons of the poor 
Pallatines. /dfd., The Pallatines lately receiv'd into this 
burrough, 1773 Hist. Brit, Dom. N. Amer. u. i. 7o The 
British Colonies have received many emigrant Palatines 
and Saltzburghers from Germany. 1855 Macautay ist. 
Eng. xx. 1V. 485 It was idle, they said, to talk about the 
poor Hugnenots or the poor Palatines. 

TIL. 6. [a. F. palatine: so called (1676) from 
the Princess Palatine, wife of the Duke of Orleans: 
see Littré.] A fur tippet worn by women. Also 
palatine tippel. “ 

1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2132/4 Lost.., 2 black laced Palatiz 
with Diamond Tags apon black Ribon. a 1687 Corto 
Scarron., En. mW. (1692) 63 (D.) With top-knots fine ta niake 
"em pretty, With tippet pallateen and settee. 3745 Gentl 
Mag. 54 An ordinance has been published at Cope a 

rohibiting the wear of all ribbons, palatines, womens bane- 

erchiefs, &c... imported from abroad. 1835 Court Mag 
Viip. vi/r A sable palatine Snpet. .should be worn with this 
dress for the promenade. 1880 Mzs. L. BL Wacroat T: 
some Danghters \\, xvi. 72 Had not 
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PALATINE. 


Palatine (pz‘litoin, -in), a.2 and 54.2 [a. F. 

palatin,-ine (Cotgr. 1611), f. L. palat-am Pavate.] 

A. adj, 1. Anat., ctc. Of or belonging to 
the pilate; situated in or upon the palate. 

1656 [see a]. rzao Hate in PAtl. Trans, XXXI.7 These 
Glands .. receive different Names, according to the Part 
they helong to; as Labial, Buccal, Palatine. 1828 Stark 
Elem, Nat, Hist. 1. 354 Anguis,..no palatine teeth. 1881 
Mivart Cat 73 The maxilla sends inwards a large horizontal 
process called the palatine plate. 

b. Produced by malformalion of the palate. 

1824-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 429 The obscure pala- 
tine voice..can only be assisted by filling up the fissure in 
the palate with a silver plate. 

+2. Phonetics. = PALATAL A. 2. Obs. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Palatine, of or belonging to 
the Palate. Hence, Palatine letters are such as are pro- 
nonnced hy the help of the Palate, as G. T. R. etc, 1711 J. 
Greenwooo Eng. Gram. 286 Guttural, Palatine and Labial 
sounds, 1773 Moxnoone Language (1774) Lut. xiv. 675 In 
Greek, y, «, &, x--are all palatine consonants. 

B. 36.1. Anat. (p1.) Short for palatine bones: 
The two bones, right and left, which form the hard 
palate, 

1854 Owen Ske, §& Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat. 1. 178 
The plevrapophyses .. are called ‘palatines’. 1878 Bett 
Gegenbaur's Contp. Anat. 461 In front of the pterygoid lie 
the palatines. 

+2. Phonelics. = Patatan B. 2. Obs. 

1696 MWaltis's Acc. Pass. Life in Hearne's R, Brunne 
(1725) App. t. to Pref. 166 Some letters were Labials, some 
Dentals, some Palatines, and some Guttnrals. 1776 J. 
Ricnaroson A vadic Gram. 8, 18aa-3y4q Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1. 434 The consonants..gutturals, manounda pala- 
tines, dentals, and labials. 

Pa'latineship. rare. [f. PaLattng sé.) + 
-sHtp.] The office of a palatine or count palatine. 

1671 F, Prituirs Keg. Wecess, 424 Our Nation was not 
without its Local Count Palatines..as those of Chester, 
Lancaster, Pemhroke, and the Palatineships belonging to 
the Bishopricks of Durham and Ely. 

+ Palatine:ss. Os. [f. as prec.+-Ess.] A 
female palatine; the wife of 2 (count) palatine. 

1589 AVLMER /lardorowe F ij, Conrad Palatin, left behinde 
him one only doughter Agnes, which was Palatinesse. 1652 
J. Wricuttr. Camus' Nat. Paradox x1. 283 The two Palati- 
nesses strove .. which shonld render best Offices to the 
Prisoner, 

Pala‘tinoid, [f.as PaLatine a@.? (from L. pala- 
dum palate) + -o1p.] A proprietary name for a 
particular form in which medicines are made up in 
a cachet of soluble jujube, so as to render them 
tastcless and easily assimilated. 

1890 Lancet 1 Nov. 38 (Advt.) The new tasteless form of 
administering Nanseous Drugs. Palatinoids convey to the 
stomach Powders in their Natural free state. 

Palatist. rare. [f. Pauate sd. + -1st.] A 
person who studies his palate; an epicure. 

1620 Venner Via Recta tv. 75, 1 will plainly deliuer my 
opinion, whatsoeuer the sensuall Palatist shall deeme. 

Palatitis (pelatoitis). [f. L. palatuem palate 
+-1T18.] Inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the palate; a form of stomatitis (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Palative (pzx'lativ), « rave. [f. PaLare sé. 
+ -1vE.] Appealing to the palate or taste. 

168a Siz T. Browne Chr. Aor. 1. § 1 Glut not thy sense 
with palative Delights. 31880 Academy 21 Ang. 143/2 The 
dirge.. for female voices, is very pleasing..; but the interest 
is not maintained to the very end. ‘the last few bars are 
popular rather than palative. 

Palato-(palato, pz:lato), comb. form of L. pala- 
fam Patate, in scientific words, chiefly anatomical. 

Palato-dental (Phonetics) a@., pertaining Lo 
palate and teeth; applied to consonants produced 
by placing the tongue against the palate immedi- 
alely behind the teeth; sd., a consonant so pro- 
duced. Palato-glo'ssal @., belonging to or 
connecting the palate and the tongue; sé., the 
palatoglossal muscle or falatoglossus. Palato- 
gnathous (-p'gndpas) a, (Gr. yvaGos jaw], affected 
with cleft palate. Palato-ma-xillary ¢. [L. 
maxilla jaw), belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the (npper or lower) jaw or jaw-bone, 
Palato-na‘sal @., belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the nose. Palato-pharyngeal (-fari-n- 
dz#)) a., belonging to or connecling the palate and 
the pharynx; sd., the palato-pharyngeal muscle or 
palalopharyngeus. Palatoplasty Surg. i 
nAaooey to mould], plastic surgery of the palate. 
Palato-pterygoid (-pterigoid) a@., belonging to 
the palatine and pterygoid bones; sé., a bone 
composed of these united. Palato-pte‘rygo- 
qua‘drate a., pertaining to the palatine, pterygoid, 
and quadrate bones; 5é., a cartilaginous structure 
representing these in certain fishes. Palato- 
quadrats (-kwo'drét) @., pertaining to or com- 
bining the palatine and quadrate bones; also sd. 
(se. bone, cartilage), Palatorrhaphy (pzlatg‘rafi) 
Dg papy sulure] : see quot. 

1844 Key Adphatet, ete. 55 D..is the medial fetter of the 
order of dentals, or *palato-dentals. /éfd. 99 T is the thin 
letter of the dental or palato-dental series. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Plalatoglossal\ fold, the anterior pillar of the fauces, 
1782 Moxro Anat. 92 Each of the two "balato-marillary 
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[sutures] is at the back part of the side of each nostril. 1880 
Giintuer Fishes 76 The palato-maxillary apparatus. 1878 
Buu Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat, 448 A firm framework forthe 
*palato-pharyngeal cavity. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plalato- 
Maeers) fold, the posterior pillar of the fauces. 1890 

3ituincs Wat, Med. Dict. U1. 278 *Palatoplasty. 1854 OWEN 
Skel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ, Nat, I. 235 The *palato- 
pterygoid process, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Aviat, 
Life 396 The palato-pterygoid of Urodela pppears as a con- 
tinnons membrane-bone subsequently divided. /d7d. 413 In 
the latter (¢/odocephati among Pisces] the pase pteryg > 
quadrate cartilage is continnous with the cranium... The 
palato-pterygo-quadrate is continuous with the cranivm in 
Dipnot. 1870 Rotieston Antnt. Life 38 The *palato- 
quadrate cartilages, 1871 Huxtry Anat. Vert. 135 [In 
osseons fishes) the palato-quadrate arch is represented hy 
several bones, of which the most constant are the palatine 
in front and the quadrate behind and below. 1857 Mavyve 
Expos. Lex.,"Palatoraphy, term for the operation of uniting 
by spture the cleft palate, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pala- 
torrhaphy, the suturing of a cleft palate. 

Palaulays: see PALLALL, 

Palaver (pila‘vo1), sd. Also 8 palaaver, gdia/, 
fa-. (ad. Pg. palavra word, speech, talk = Sp. fa- 
labra (in OP. paravoa, OSp. pavaula, Diez), It. 
parole, F. parole:~L. parabola parable, in early 
med.L, ‘story, tale, word’. alavra appears to 
have been used by Portuguese traders on the coast 
of Africa for a talk or colloquy with the natives 
(quot. 1735), to have been there picked up by 
English sailors (quot. £771), and to have passed 
from nautical slang into colloquial use: cf. fet7sh. 

Hotten's Slang Dict, has vantee palaver =‘ cease talking‘, 
app. corr. of Pg. n@o tem palabra =‘have or hold ao 


ae *) P A - 

. A talk, parley, conference, discussion; chiefly 
applied to conferences, with much talk, between 
African or other uncivilized natives, and traders or 
travellers, 

1735 J. Atkins Vey, Guinea 103 He found it as the Fetish- 
Man had said, and a Palaaver being called, Peter recovered 
two Ounces of Gold Damage. 4771 Goupsm. Prot. to 
Cradock's Zobeide 28 (Spoken in the character of a@ saitor) 
No doubt they're sil barbarians .. I'll try to make palaver 
with them though. 1824 Scotr St. Ronan's vi, Next 
morning 1 solemn palaver (as the natives of Madagascar 
call their national convention) was held. 1835 Marrvat 
Jac. Faiths. xxix, Now take the other sofa, and let us have 
a long Po as the Indians say. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 345 Like the word palaver, which Portuguese dis- 
coverers lent to the dusky natives of Western Africa, 1897 
Marv Kinestey HW, Africa 252 ‘ How long does a palaver 
usnally take to talk round here?’ I ask, ‘The last one 
I talked ', says Pagan, ‘took three weeks‘. 

2. Applied contemptnously to (what is con- 
sidered) unnecessary, profuse, or idle talk; ‘jaw’. 

31748 Smottett Rod. Rand, (1812) J. 265 Damme, said the 
outlaw, none of your palaver. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 
Wks. 1799 I. 173 Let's have none of your palaver here. 
¢1817 Hoce Tales §& Sk. V.272 It was probably as well 
that I did not make too great n palaver. 1839 CaRLYLE 
Chartism ix. 170 One's right..to send one’s ‘twenty- 
thousandth part of a master of tongue-fence to National 
Palaver’ 1885 R. Garnett De Wed Confess. Introd. 16 
[De Quincey’s] besetting sin is palaver—not however imbecile 
garrulity, but. .the..expatiation of the princess whose lips 
dropped diamonds. . 

b. Talk intended to cajole, flattcr, or wheedle. 

1809 Maikin Gi? Blas 1x. ii. (Ruldg.) » 5 What is the 
meaning of all this ie 1837 Howitt Rur. Life uu. i. 
(1862) 195 The peculiar style of palaver..the unique flattery 
.. with which the gipsy accosts you. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
Falahver,unctuous politeness, exaggerated civility expressed 
in words. ‘Hey‘d sich a lot o’ falahver with him ', 

3. attrib. and Comb., as palaver-court, -house, 


-7aN, -room. 

2735 . Atkins Voy, Guinea 53 So much as he can prove.. 
at the Palaaver-Court, to have been defrauded of. 7id. 63 
Every Town hereabonts had a Palaaver-Room. /éfd. 74 
The Palaaver-Man [demands] 10s. 1803 T. WinTERBOTTOM 
Sierra Leone \. v. 85 The Africans .. hold their meetings 
in the birree, or palaver house. 1861 Du Cuattiu Egnai. 
Afr. vi. 50 The chief's honse and the palaver-honse are 
larger than the others. 

Palaver (pala-va1), v. Also 8 dial. fa-. [f. prec. 
(There is no corresponding vb. in Pg. or Sp.).] 

l. intr. To talk profusely or unnecessarily ; to 
‘jaw’, ‘jabber’; to talk plausibly or flatteringly. 
(In quot. £877, to hold a colloquy, to parley.) 

1733, 1764 [sce PataverinG below]. 1778 Miss Burnev 

velina xvi, And palaver in French gibberish? 4983 in 
Spirit Pub. Frais. (1799) I. 372, 1 heard Mr. Thelwall 
palaver one day, 1840 Gene Ingol, Leg., Spectre Tap- 
‘tig 2 (1882) 342 [I] had no time to stop palavering with 

im any way. 1877 A. B. Enwarps Uf Nile x. 285 The 
worthy man, having spent all day in Assouan, visiting, 
palavering, bargaining, was now going home. 

b. ¢vaus. with what is spoken as obj. 

1853 C, Baonté Villette xiii, Telling her nursery tales and 
palavering the little language for her benefit. 

c. érans. To talk out of or znto something; to 
talk (any one) over, by palaver. 

31767 \Voman of Fashion 11. 170, 1 won’t be palaver'd out 
of my Prerogative. 1782 Ettz, Buower Geo. Bateman 11. 
115 They easily palavers themselves into ladies favonrs. 
1798 Woxcott (P. Pindar) Tales of ffoy Wks. 1812 IV. 
418 No palavering me over with ‘my dear friend’. 

2. trans. To \reat wilh palaver; to flatter, wheedle. 

1785 Grose Dict. V. T., Patlaver, to flatter. 1815 W. H. 
Trevann Scriddccomania 149 To write silly odes, and palaver 
the great. 1863 React Hard Cash I. vii. ar4 Dodd never 
spoke to his officers like a rnffian, nor yet palavered them. 


PALE. 


Hence Pala‘vering vd/, sb. and ffi. a. 

1733 Revolution Politicks u. 53 Here's Bo-Peep.—Pious 
falavering.—A Protestant Mask under two Faces. 1 
Footr Mayor of G. u. Wks. 1799 I. 179 Have a..cantion 
that [he] .. does not cajole you; he is a damn’d palavering 
fellow. 1778 Miss Burney £velina xx, A‘truce with all 
this palavering. 1882 Miss Brappon A#ft. Royad IT. v. ox, 
I could. .sne to her asa palavering Irish beggar sues for alms, 

Palaverer (pila-vere1). [f. prec. vb. +-Er 1] 
Onc who palavers. So (#once-was.) Pala‘verist, 
one given to palaver; Pala:verment, verbiage. 

ae J. Mav Jrud. & Lett. (1873) 31 They are Irish 
palaverers, and the truth is not inthem. 1816 CHALMERS 
Let. in Life (1851) U1. iii 66 Floundering its uncertain way 
through amongst the palaverments of law. 1822 J. Witson 
in Blackw, Mag. X1. 485 He is contented to be a critic— 
that is, a palaverer, a 1873 Livincstone in Blaikie Li¥e xiii. 
(2880) 268 See to what a length Lhave run. I have become 
palaverist. 

| Palay (paler). Also pala. [Tamil pa/ay.] 
Name of two East Indian shrubs or trees with 
milky juice; a. Cryptostegia grandifiora (N.O. 
Asclepiadacez), which yields a flax-like fibre and 
a kind of caontchouc; b. Wrightia tinctoria 
(N.O. Afocyaacesx), which yields an infcrior kind 
of indigo (pala zndigo). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 836 Palay, an Indian name for Cryfte- 
stegia grandiflora, Ibid. 12 eon inferior kind of indigo, 
prepared from the leaves of IW |[rightia] tinctoria in some 

arts of Southern India, is called Pala Indigo, from Pala or 

alay, the Tamil name for this and some allied milky trees. 
‘The wood of the Palay is beautifully white, close-grained, 
and ivory-like, and is commonly used..for making toys. 

Palayl, erron. f. PoLayL, poultry. 

Palays, obs. f. PALAcE, var. Pais Oés, 

Palazado, obs, f. Patsapo. 

Palde, obs.f. PaLLeD. Paldron,var.PAcLDRON, 

Pale (p2l), 56.1 Also 5 pal, payll, 6 paile, 
payl, Sc. paill, 6-7 palle, pail, 7 payle. [a. F. 
pal (r5th c. in Littré), ad. L. pales stake: = It., 
Sp. palo, Pg. fao.] 

1. orig. A stake; a pointed piece of wood intended 
to be driven into the ground, esp. as used with 
others to form a fence; now, usually, One of 
the upright bars or strips of wood nailed vertically 
to a horizontal rail or rails to form a paling (cf. 
pate-board, 1483, in 8). 

[1347 Rodls of Parit. UW. 169/1 Estoper & transversex 
par goors, molins, piles, & pales par chescun Seignur contre 
Sa terre emeigne dl 1382 WycuiF Zeck. x. 4 Of hym corner, 
and of him a litil pale [Vulg. pavi?/us), of hym bowe of 
batel. ¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 5610 Pals hane & pight, with 
pittis andcaves. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 378/2 Pale, for vynys, 
paxillus. 1530 Parscr. 251/1 Pale or a stake, Aicv. 1555 
EvEN Decades 177 Inclosynge it with stakes or pales as 
his owne. 1675 Hopses Odyssey (16' p 165 With a quickset- 
hedge enclosed round, And pales of heart of oak the hedge 
without Set close together, and stuck deep i‘ th’ gronnd. 
1760-7a H. Brooxr Fool of Quat, (1809) I. Pref. 1x They 
stand like pales abont a park. 1807 Crapne Par. Reg. i. 

14 In that small house, with those green pales before. 1881 

ounce Every Man his own Mechanic § 181. 62 Pales, cleft 
pales, or pale boards may be used to complete the fencing. 

+b. The stake ( Aa/es) at which Roman soldiers 
practised fighting (Veg. A777. t. xi, tt. xxili.). Ods. 

1622 Br. Hatt Heaven upon Earth vi. 18 As therefore 

‘ood soldiers exercise themselves bi at the pale; and 
there nse those activities, which afterwards they shall practise 
upon a true adversary. 

2. A fence made of stakes driven into the ground, 
or of upright bars or strips nailed to horizontal 
rails supported by posts; a paling, palisade. Ods. 
or arch. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5831 An ouerthwert 
dik..& per-on a pale wel y-poynt, 1382 Wvccir Luke xix. 
43 Thin enemyes schulen ennyronne thee with pale [1388 
with a pale]. 1491 Act 7 ffen. Vil, c. 14 The Abbas and 
Convent of Berking were bonnde to repaire..the pale of the 
parke of Haveryng. 1823 Firaners. //usd. § 40 To haue a 
shepefolde made with a good hedge or apale. 1607 TorseLt 
Four./, Beasts(1658) 213 Richmen..inclosed a piece of land 
by pail, mudwall, or bush, storing the same with divers 
wilde beasts, r79a A. Younc Trav, France 535 Herds of 
deer not confined by any wall or pale. 1810 Miss MitrorD 
io L'Estrange Lik (1870) I. iv. 94 We have received a 
summons from the under-sheriff.. given over the pale to 
William this morning. . 5 

b. transf. and fig. A fence or enclosing barrier 


or Jine of any matcrial. Oéds. or arch. 

1564 Willof H, Lacye (Morrison & Crimes 2, Somerset Ho.), 
My standing Mazer of silver gilte, with a pale of silver 
aboute the foote. 1615 Carman Odyss. 1. 110 What words 
fly, Bold danghter, from thy pale of ivory [i,e. teeth]? 1663 
Cuarveton Chor. Gigant, 4t The exterior Muniment or 

le of great stones, 1869 Tennyson Holy Graii 21 Never 
ie I known the world without, Nor ever stray'd beyond 
the pale. oF a 

ce. fg. A limit, boundary; a restriction; a de- 
fence, safeguard. Sometimes with direct reference 
to the litera] sense, as in fo break or leap the pale, 
to go beyond bonnds, indulge in extravagance or 


licence. Os. exc. as in 5. 

cx400 Desir. Troy 13874 The buerne.. Past ouer the pale 
and the pale ythes. ¢1460 Play Sacramt, 207 Myt we yt 
gete onys wiin our pales I trowe we shuld sone affter putt 
yt ina preve. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. vs 
xx. 134 b, The Cordicqne [mountaines] out of which the 
[River] Tiger groweth and extendeth vnto the pales of 
Tospie the aur. 1614 ‘T. Taytor Comer. Titus ii, 12 This 


PALE. 


is the pale, and presernatiue of pietie. 1671 F. Puituirs Ree. 
Necess. 515 Nothing within the pale or verge of Keasoa, or 
the fancy or imagination of any. 175: Jounson Rambler 
No. 163 P 34 Whea the pale of ceremony is broken. 

An aren enclosed by a fence; an enclosed 


place ; an enclosure. 

¢1400 Destr. Tray 8970 He..No more in the mater mellit 
hym as then, But past furth to his pale. 1464 Rolls of 
#arit, V. 543/2 Closure of certain parcell of the pale of 
oure Park, 1587 Cuvecuvano Worth, Wales (1876) 77 
Make Wales the Parke, and plaine Shropshiere the pale, 
If pale he not a speciall peeve of Parke. 1698 Fuver 
Ace. E. (niia & P. 18 They cut a whole Tree down.. 
shoulder‘d it.. brought it into the Pale of their Pagods, 17x9 
Dr For Crasoe 1, iv, I bronght all my goods into this pale. 
1871 B. Tayioe Fausé (1895) LI. u. iit, 154 One starts there 
first within a narrow pale. 4 ' 

4. A district or territory within determined 
bounds, or subject to a particular jurisdiction, e. g. 
+ English pale, the confines or domlnion of Eng- 
land, the pale of English law; sfec. b. the Engiish 
Hale in France, the territory of Calais (now only 
Hist.) ; e. the English Pale (also simply the Pale) 
in Ireland, that part of Ireland (varying in extent 
at different times) over which English jurisdiction 
wasestablished. td. the Lug/ish Pale in Scotland 


in 1545-9 (06s.). 

1560 Davs tr. Sieidane's Comm. 496 b, The Frenche 
king went out of his owne pale. 1600 Hottano Livy vit 
xii 257 The Tarquinians overran all the marches of the 
Roman pale. 1615 Hevwoon Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 
IT. 199 To breake into my Soueraignes royall pale. 1670 
Brountr Law Dict. s.v. Palingman, A Merchant Denizen; 
one born within the English Pale. 1683 Arif. Spec. 11a The 
Britains had also (even within the Roman Pale) for a time 
kings of their own, 

b. “ip See Chron, vi. 539 A lytle beyonde Guynys, 
win y’ Englysshe pale, was another lyke pauylyon pyght 
for Kyng Rycharde. 31547 Boonoe /ntrod. Knowl. i. (1870) 
120 The Cornyshe tongue [is spoken] in Cornewall, .. and 

Frenche in the Englysshe pale. 1577-87 Houtnsnep Chron, 

IIT. 892/1 A great number of men of warre laic at Bullongne, 

-.Which diuerse times attempted. .to spoile the English pale. 

164a_ Bacon fen, V/i aS pon pretence of the safety of 

the English pale about Calais. 3893 Archzolegia LIII. 

289 The Pale extended from Gravelines to near Wissant, 

and reached inland about six to nine miles, 

G. 1547 Boorve /nfrod, Knowl. iii (1890) 142 Irland..is 
deuyded in ii. partes, one is the Engly[sh] pale, & the other, 
the wyld Irysh. 1585 J. Hooxee //ist. fret. in Holinshed 
Il. 95/1 The lord deputie.. marched with the English armie, 
and the power of the pale to Mainoth. 1643 Declar. 
Comm, Reb, frel. 10 Lord Gormanston and other Lords 
and Gentlemen of the Pale, all now ia Rebellion. 1724 
Swirt Dragier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. tt 5a A various scene 
of war and peace between the English pale and the Irish 
natives, r89a Orpen CA. /re/.az7 The Pale was not a 
definite territory, it merely meant the district in which the 

« king's writ ran, and ia which the Irish Parliament actually 
exercised authority. 

d. oN hag Hanetson Afent. to Somerset xviii. in St. 
Papers (dw. V1, V. Vf. 53 (P.R. 0.) Lands lying within the 
English Pale of Secuneel on this syde the strayte water of 
muscellburughe, ; ts , 

5, fig. esp, in within (or outside) the pale of, in 
which the senses ‘limits’, ‘bounds’ (see 2c) and 
‘area’ or ‘region’ (sce 4) become indistingnishable. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 414/1 The abhote..and xxi 
monkes..went for to dwelle in deserte for to kepe more 
Straytelye the professyon of theyr pale. r6rr Suaxs. Wine. 
T. iW. iit. 4 The red blood raigns in ye winters pale. 1649 
Jen. Tavior Gt, Exemtp. u. xil. 53 The Diocese of Palestine, 
which was afterwards enlarged to the pale of the Catholicke 
Church. 3654 Bramnane Yust Vindec. t. (1661) 2 For we 
acknowledge that there is no salvation to be expected 
ordinarily without the pale of the Church. 1788 Jerrrrson 
Autobiog. & Writ. (1859) 11. 418 The exercise of foreign 
jurisdiction, within the pale of theirown laws. 1922 Hazurtt 
Vabte-t. I. xii. 270 She is out of the pale of all theories, 
and annihilates all rules. 1867 Freeman Norv. Cong. (1896) 
1. ii, 31 The conversion .. brought England .. aot only 
within the pale of the Christian Church, but within the pale 
of the general political society of Europe. 

6. Her. An ordinary consisting of a vertical 
Stripe or band in the middle of the shield, usnally 
Occupying one third of its breadth. Formerly also 
applied in pl. to a number of vertical stripes or 
divisions on the shield: see Panter 56.4, Pany a. 
Jn pale: said of a charge or row of charges in 
the position of a pale; formerly also more gener- 
ally =in the direction of a pale, palewise, vertically. 
(arly) per pale: said of the shield when divided 
by a vertical line through the middle. 

1486 BE. Si. Albans, lier. D viijb, Uff the palys of bothe 
the colowris ben not equall thoos armys ie not one 
1bid., He berith gowlys and ij palis of aide 1578 Bosse. 
Wet. Armorie un. The fielde is of the Pearle, two 
Spurres in pale, Rubye. /did. 123 He beareth Vert and 

ible, parted per pale vndade, two Towers embatiled 

Dargent. 1614 Dav Dya/é vi 108 ‘Ther ’s party per pale, 

t of yron, and part of clay. 1677 Pror Ox/fordsh. To 
dr. hijb, If Gules, lineate rpendicularly, or in pale. 

3709 Hearne Collect. 6 Nov. (xt Hist. Soc.) Il. 303 The 
Third window hath Nevill’s Arms ia Pale with those cf 
the Sea of York. x Sagan Antig. Berks. (1723) 1. 
145 On a Chief Bar Nebule A Pale charg’d with a Pelican. 

Scort Laty of L. wv. viii, 1..marked the sable pale of 

ir. 1867 Route. Eng. Her. (1875) 34 A shield. .may be 

divided into any aumber of quarterings by lines drawn per 
pale and per fesse, cuttiag cach other. 

+b. A vertical stripe on cloth, etc. Ods. 
€1384 Cuaucen //. Fame wu. 750 But what art thow that 

seyest this tale, That werest on thy hose a pale? 


» 
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+7. Bot. a. The ‘ray’ or onter set of florets in 
composite flowers. b. Each of the parts or leaves 
of the ‘impalement’; a calyx-leaf or sepal, or (in 
composites) a bract of the involncre: = ImpaLer, 

a. 1578 Lyte Dodoens t xi. 19 Floures yellow In the middest, 
tind compassed aboute as it were with a little pale of small 
white leaues, 1683 Rav Corr. (1848) 131 Whether ., nature 
ally a full or double flower, or only consisting of a pale or 
border of leaves? 

b. ie Garw Anat, Flowers i § 4 1n the Empalement 
-.the Pales or Pannicles of every Under-Order, serve to stop 
up the Gaps made by the Recess of the Upper. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as pale-board (see sense 1), 
-cleaver (who makes clelt pales), -fence, -row; 
pele-enclosed adj. See also PALEMAN, PALEWISE. 

3483-4 Durham Ace. Rolls 9, 12 plaustrat. de lez payll- 
bordes. 1577 B. Goocr f/eresbach's Hush. (1586) 1066 The 
Mastholme .. maie also be made in Wainscot, and Paile 
boorde. 1578 Haversham Par. Reg.(MS,), Wytl'm Smythe, 
a palle cleuer, 31645 QuarLes Sol, Recant. u. 51 ‘Vake 
ae in thy pale-enclosed Grounds. 1667 Ducuess or 

EwcastLe Lyfe of Dk. of N. (1886) 11, 136 Only she pales 
row was valued at £2000, 1889 Stocxton in Cent. Mag. 
Dec. 300/2 A high pale feuce surrounded the house yard. 

Pale, 53.2. Now rave or Obs. [f. Pate a.] 
Paleness, pallor. 

3547 Surwey Aneta ww. nae gle her face staine. 
159% Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 589 A suddain pale, ..Vsurpes her 
cheeke, she trembles at his tale, 1635 A. StarrorD Jen. 
Glory (1860) 116 You..on whose cheeks Solitude, Prayers, 
Fasts, and Austerity have left an aminble pale. 1797 Mas. 
A. M. Bennett Beggar Girt (1813) [11.205 The deadly 
pale of her countenance increasing. 183a Bowies S¢. Yohn 
tn Patmos 1, 236 The sun is of an ashy pale. 

Pale, 56.3 ?dia/, [ad. L. pala spade, oven- 
pale or -peel: see also PreL.] a. A baker’s 
shovel, a Pee. b. A cheese-scoop (Simmonds 
Dict. Trade 1838). 

1728 [sense b. isimplied in Pate v4]. 1816 Mute Jfcnstredsy 
46 (E. D. D.) l’se gic a cheese..the very wale, To try it ye 
may bring a pale. 1857 Genel, Mag. Aug. 181 The * Pale’ 
is the name given to the long wooden shovel on which the 
bread is placed in order to be pushed into the oven. 

Pale, s6.+ Sot. [ad.1.. pala chaff.] = Pavna. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 836/a Padex, or Pales.., membranous 
s¢ales resembling chaff. The inner scales of the flower in 
core. are pales. 1891 O.iver Elem. Bot. 45 Wheat... Each 

lower is enclosed hetween a flowering-glume and a pale. 

Pale, in cross-pale, error for SPALE, SPALL] 
ale (p2l), a. Also 4 pal, 4-6 paal(e, 5 palle, 
payll, 5-6 Se. paill, 6 Sc. paile. [MI a. OF. 
palle, pale (mod. F. pdle):—-L. pallid-um pale, f. 
pallére to be pale.] 

1. a. Of persons, their complexions, ete.: Of 
a whitish or ashen fdas: not ruddy or fresh 
of complexion; pallid; wan (either naturally, or 
teinporarily as a result of fear or other emotion). 

@1300 Cursor Af, 24004 Ful pale [y. r. pal] wex al mi hide. 
¢ 1350 WWE, Palerne 881 We cast al his colour and bi-com 
pa le. ¢14385 Cuaucer L. G. W, 866 Thisbe, And pale as 

x sche was, ¢1470 Henay Hadlace x. 565 Behaldand his 
paill face, He kyssyt hin, 1470-85 MaLory Arthur x. 
xxxiv, He starte abak and waxed paale. rs45 Jove Exp, 
Dan, v. 69 ‘Then was y* kynges face paal and his cogitacions 
so ferefully troubled him that [ete.]. 160% Saas. d/am. ii. 
85 ‘The Natiue hew of Resolution Is sicklied o're, with the 

ale cast of Thought. 1709 Stertn Tatler No, 23 #2 The 
Nan rew pale as Ashes. 18a8 Scort /. Af. Perté xiv, The 
Fair Maid of Perth's complexion changed from red to pale, 
and froin pale to red. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 436 
Then pale as privet, took she heart to drink. z 

b. generally, Of a shade of colour approaching 
white; lacking intensity or depth of colour; faintly 


coloured. 

338 Wvycuir Rev. vi. 8 And loo! a paal hors; and the 
name Deeth to him that sat on him. cxsg00 Sege Yerus. 
43 Sub puttep be prince ouer his pale wedes A brynye, 
adie icke. crgoo0 Destr. Troy 2004 Euer in point for 
to perysshe in the pale stremys. 3rg60 Davus tr. Steidane's 
Comm, 360 b, Thre sunaes, ..one while of a pale colour, an 
other while as red as bloud. 1630 Mitton May Morning 4 


The yellow Cowslip, and the pale Primrose. “s Listes 
Fonrn, to Paris 108 The first Writing was turned so pale 
that they took no pains to rub it out. 1784 Cowren ‘ask 


ti. 573 The ruddier orange, and the paler lime. 1868 J. E. A. 
Brown Lights thro’ Lattice 27 The pale Grey duskiness of 
olive foliage. 


ec. Qualifying adjs. (or sbs.) of colour. (Usnally 


hyphened in attrib. construetion.) 

1588 Suaxs. Z. £. £. uit 107 Blushing cheekes by faults 
are hred, And feares by pale white showne. 1717 Priog 
Alma un. 333 Her scarf pale piak, her head-kaot cherry. 
3783 Licutroor in PAil. rans, LAXV. 12 The +. of 
a pale-blush colour. 1798 Soutney Sonnets xi, And timidly 
did its light leaves disclose, As doubtful of the spring, their 
palest green, 18:1 W. R. Srencer Poems 54 Like thee, 
whose pale-rose lips they press. 1876 Geo. Evior Dan. 
Der, xxxv, The pale-golden straw. 3 

d. Used to distinguish things of lighter colour 
than others of the same kind: esp. of certain 


liquors, and flowers or plants. 

1708 Diss. on Deunkenness 6 Numbers of Pale Ales, nam'd 
after the.. Brewers that prepare them. 1838 T. Txomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 801 Three different kiads of cinchona 
bark ,,the pale, the yellow, and the red. 386s Miss Paatt 
Flower. Pl. VU 162 Oak Fern .. is sometimes called Pale 
Mountain Polypody. “ i . 

2. Of something luminous or illuminated: Want- 
ing in brightness or brilliancy; of faint lustre; dim. 

¢ 3374 Cuaccer Boeth. 11, met. ili, 26 (Camb. MS.) Wan 
the sonne is rysyn the day sterre wexeth paale and leseth 


| ofa middle size, ..and 


| paled their lodgynges. 


PALE. 


i i he. ees in 7 es Vis. 
at lyght was pale and nothyng clere. 1549 Compl. Scoi. 
38 Also fayr dyana, the lantern of the man, be ei dym 
ande pail, 31596 Snaxs. Merch. Vive 125 Vhis night 
methinkes is but the daylight sicke, It lookes a little paler, 
‘tisa day, Such as the day is, when the Sun is hid. 3736 
Grav Séatixs 1. 54 The Sun's pale sister, drawn by magic 
Strain, 1867 Hayug Bk. Senne 1, 230 Rugged Decem! 

-- Marshals his pale Days to the mournful dirge. 

3. fig. (with various implications): Dim, faint, 
feeble; lacking intensity, vigour, or robustness ; 
fearful, timorous, ete. 

1530 L. Cox RAe?, (1899) 53 Poetes hane..made many lyea 
of the pale kyngdome of flats: 1599 Suaks. Hen. Vans 
Prol. 14 The French..shake in their feare, and with pale 
Pollicy Seeke to dinert the English pu es. B20 SHELLEY 
Ode Liberty xvi, That the pale name of Priest might shnak 
and dwindle Into the hell trots which it first was hurled. 
3891 G. Mesxoitn In Acadenty (1898) 8 Oct. 14/2 My health 
is of a pale sort at present. 

4. Comé., chiefly parasynthetic, as pale-cheehed, 
-coloured, -complextoned, -cyed, -hued, -leaved, 
-spolted, -tinted, -visaged; sometimes Jig. with 
implication of fear, feebleness, ete., as pale-b/ooded, 
-hearted, -livered, -souled, -spiriied. “ Also advb., 
as t pale-dead (or ? two words), pate-giimmering. 

See also PALE-FACE, -FACED.) 

879-80 Noatn Plutarch 739 These pale visaged and 
carion leane people, [ feare them most, meaning Brutys and 
Cassius, 1599 Suaxs. fen. V, aw. ii. 48 The gumme downe 
roping from their falesead eyes, And in their pale dul! 
mouthes the lymold Bite Lyes foule with chaw’d-prasse. 
1605 — Mach. w. i 85 That { may tell pale-hearted ae 
it hes. x64 Massincee Part, Love wy. ii, Whose cruelty 
-.Would with more horror strike the pale-cheeked stars. 
16ag Mitton On Nativity xix, ‘Vhe pale-cy'd Priest from 
the prophetic cell. 1688 Lond. Gaz. Re 2407/4 A.. Man 
te Complexion'd. 1746 Brit. Mag. 
7, Non overgrown pale-liver'd Rascal. 1789 Pitaincton 
View St. Derbysk.¥. 427 Ranunculus kirsutus, pale-leaved 
Crowfoot, 1876 Gro. Ettot Dan. Der. I. xxv. 142 Deronda, 
who considered Grandcourt a pale-blooded mortal. 

Pale (p2il), v1 Now rare. Also 5-7 payle, 
6 Sc. peill, [a. OF. pak-r, f. pal Pace sb.l: cf. 
L, falare, f. palus stake.} 

1. trans. To enclose with an or a fence; to 
furnish with a fence; to encircle, surround, fence in. 

¢3330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1055 Pe kyng dide 
3yt pale hit efte, 1469 Paston /ett. I. 337 They... shulde 
payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston, argg8 Hate 
Chron., Hen, V 65b, The Frenchmen diched, trenched and 
1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God 
379 Curtins the Consull payled it (the lake] about 1667 
Ducuess or Newcastix Life Dé. of NV. (1856) IT. 137 He 
hath stocked and paled a little park belonging to it. 1706 
Lonoon & Wise Aetir'd Gardner 24 A Trelliss, or Pole- 
Hedge, to pale up our Trees. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
sv. Makwood-Castle, K. Charles 1. ordered it to be paled 
in. 1831 Eastern Ross Farm Rep. 89 in Lib. Usef, Kn., 
ilusb. U1, A hedge was planted, .. paled on that side to 
protect the hedge until it should be able to protect itsell. 

b. éransf. and fig. To encircle, encompass, hem 
in; to enclose as a paling or fence. Const. i, 2. 

1563-87 Foxr A. & JZ. (1596) 7/2 Yet it becommeth euerie 
man..there to keepe him, wherein his owne precinct douth 
pale him. c1 eclar, Fun. Lady K. Berkely in Gentl, 
Mag. (1819) XXIX. 1. 24 In the first aisle stood the 
foresaid 70 poor women, paling the passage on either side. 
1599 Suaxs. Yen. V’, v. Prol. 10 Behold the English beach 
Pales in the flood; With Meu, Wiues, and Boyes. 1650 
O. Sencwick Christ the /.i/e Ep. Ded., He still desired that 
Justice might be as a River, and never coveted to pale it in 
as a pond for his private use. 1766 Goinsm. Vic. W. xxvii, 
All our possessions are paled up with new edicts every day. 

ce. With oud; To shut out or exclude by a fence. 

3597 J. Kine On Yonas (1618) 106 All the ground of the 
aati bcckies was paled out. 

+2. To fix or stretch by means of stakes, to 


stake. Sc. Ods. ; 

1584 Keg. mag. Sig. 28 Aug. (Rec, Ser.) 2325/2 To baill, 
schutt, pedl aad diaw nettis. : ' 

+3. To stripe, to mark or adorn with vertical 
suipes. Obs. (Almost always in pa. pple: see 
Paep ff/. a.t1, Pavino v6/, 56.1 1.) 

4. (See quot.) [Origin uncertain.) 

3703 Neve City §& C. Purchaser 194 The Method of 
Paleing (as they call it,) or Soddering on of Imbost Figures 
on Leaden Work, /érd., Suppose a..Head in Bass-relief, 
were to be Pal’d on a Pump cistern for an Ornament .. the 
Plate where it is to bea on must be scrap’d very clean. 
19394 Builder's Dict, 1. B7BR 1881 Archit. Publ. Soc. 

ict. SV. Paleing, a“ 

Pale (pl), v.2 [ad. OF. pafir (12th c), F. 
pélir to grow pale, make pale, f. fd/e adj. pale; 
cf. L. patl-ére to be pale, fallesc-ere to become 
pale. See also PALL v.1} 

1. tutr. To grow pale or dim; to lose colour or 
brilliancy ; to become pale in comparison. Also Jig. 

33..£. £. Addit, P. A. 1003 calsydoyne benne with- 
outen wemme, In pbryd table con purly pale. 1430 
Syr Gener, (Roxb) 1559 Her colour gan to pale in hast. 
tsog Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. (Percy Soc.) 92 Her gaye 
whyte coloure began for to pale, 1637G Dantet Genius 
of {ste 140 The Red Rose palid, the White was soil'd 
in red. 3x8xa Bowes Grave of Last Saxon 1, 72 The 
morning stars Began to pale. 3860 J. W. WantEn Sea- 
Board & Down VU. 458 All other beauty pales before tbe 
Beauty of Holiness. 1871 R. Ecets Catudlus laviil. 138 


Must I pale for a stray frailty ? 4 ‘s 
2. trans. To make Te, cante lo become pale; 


to dim. B0- 5 


(1843) 85 


PALE. 


€1374 Cuavcer Boeth, 1. met. iti. 26 (Br. M. MS) ye 
sterre ydimmyd palep hir white cheres by be flamus of 
soane. 1602 Sets! Han... v.90 The Glow-worme showes 
the Matine to be neere, And gins to pale his vneffectuall 
Fire. 1709 Patoa Solomton 1. 26 To... Pale it with Rage, 
or redden it with Shame. 1883 S. C. Hatt Retrospect 11. 
287, | can..sce his sunburnt face not yet paled by a month 
-.tn_ Loadon. A 

+ Pale, v.3 Obs. rare. [Derived ult. from L. 
palligre or F, pallier (16th c. in Oresme).] = 
PALLIATE 2. 3. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.91 It is an vnperfizt cure, but 
pen maist pale it [L. paddiare}, & do it awey pe stinche with 

ony waischinge. /érd. 96 Sese fro be verreye cure and 
turne ageyne to be forseyde cure of be oygnemeat of tuetye, 
whiche pat palyth pe cancre. 

Pale, v4 dial. [f. Pave sb.3] érans. To cut 
or scoop (cheese) with a cheese-scoop. f 

1728 Ramsay Faddes xi. 19 The cheese he pales, He prives, 
its good; ca’s for the scales. os i 

ale, v5 Now dial. (Origin uncertain. 
Darlington S. Cheshire Folk-sp. has pale, a barley- 
ve or awn: but cf. Pat v.2] trans. To beat 
(barley) so as to detach the awns. Hence Paling 
vbl. sb; paling-irons, an implement with which 
barley is ‘paled ’. 

1688 R. Houme Avmoury ni. 74 x Paling of Barley, is 
the heating of it, to get the beards trom it. 1847-78 HALLt- 
weit, Pale, to beat barley. Chesh. 1887 Daatincton 
South Cheshire Folk-sp., Pale v. to remove the awns of 
barley with ‘ paling-irons’. 

Pale, obs. form of Pai sé., PALL. 

|| Palea (pé"'léa). Pl.-ee (-2)7). [L. palea chaff] 

1. Sot. A chaff-like bract or seale; esp. the 
inner braets enclosing the stamens and pistil in the 
flower of grasses (opposed to the glumes or outer 
bracts); also, those at the bases of the individual 
florets in many Composite ; the scales on the stems 
of certain ferns. 

1753 (see PaLeaceous} 1760 J. LEE /etrod. Bot. t, viii. 
(19765) 16 Palea, a Chaff, isa thin Substance, springing from 
the Receptacle to part the Florets. 1830 Linutev Nat, 
Syst. Bot. 198 (Compositz) Bractez..when present, stationed 
at the base of the florets, and called palegw of the receptactle. 
fbid. 292 The palew of Grasses approach the nature of a 
calyx. 1847 W. E. Sreere Fie/d Bot. 179 Outer palea 
awned from the base or centre. 

2. Ornith. A pendulous caruncle on the throat 
of a bird ; a wattle or dewlap. 1890 in Cert. Dict, 

Paleaceous (p2lt\a-fos), a. Bot. [f. L. palea 

(see prec.) +-ackous.J Furnished or covered with 
pale: or chaff-like scales; of the nature or con- 
sistence of chaff; chaffy. 
, 2753 Cuampers Cycd, me ee s.v, Receptaculum, Its surface 
is sometimes aaked, and sometimes paleaceous .. all over 
beset with narrow poiated palez. 1816 Lncycl. Perth. V. 
639/2 The receptacle is paleaceous. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 
1, 99 Edichrysum .. Yellow paleaceous flowers of long dura- 
tion. 1872 Ouiver Hest, Bot. 11, 196. 

Palearctic: see PALZARCTIO. 

Paleate (p@lit), a. Bot. [ad. L. paleatus, f. 
palea chaff: see -aTE2 2.) Furnished with palez 
ot chaffy scales; chaffy. 

1880 Geav Struct, Bot. v. (ed. 6) 147 When they [the 
bracts] are present, it [the receptaele] is paleate or chaffy. 

So + Pa‘leated a. Ods. rare—°. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Paleated.., made or mingled 
with chaff, full of chaff or straw. 

Palece, obs. form of PALACE. 

Paled (péild, oct. péel'léd), pp/.a.1 [f. Pane v1 
or s6,.t + -ED. 

ti. Furnished or marked with (vertical) stripes ; 
striped; in Her. = Paty. Ods. 

1395 &. E. Wills (1882) 5 A bed paled blak and whit, with 
the capes of sute. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 1375 A preker.. 
That beres alle of pourpour, palyde with sylver. ¢1§30 Ln, 
Beenrrs Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 452 All in cotes of scarlet 
paled with grene. 157a BosseweLL Armorie 11. 30b, Such 
Armes be called Armes pailed, for they bee made after the 
manner of tales 1596 Srexsea F. Q. vt. ii. 6 Buskins he 
wore. .Piackt upon gol id, aad paled part per part. 

2. Enelosed ot furnished with pales; fenced, 

1531 Nottingham Ree. 111.371 The paled garden in the 
Narro Mersshe, 160a 2nd Pr. Return fr. Parnass. i. i 581 
Musty mewes, where we haue spent Our youthfull dayes in 
paled langushment. 1795 Fate pase II. 20 A little 
pale garden fronting the cottage. 1821 CLaar Vill. Afinstr. 

«51 The paled iad The only path that freedom's rights 
maintaia’d. ‘ 

+b. Bot, Having ‘pales’ (Paz sd.17). Obs. 

1704 Dict. Rust. Paled.Flowers, .. those .. that have 
Leaves set about a Head or Thrum, as in Marigolds, 
178a Chambers' Cycl. (ed. Rees), Paled flowers. 

3. Constructed with pales or vertical bars. 

1816 Sporting Mag, XLVIII.27 The poachers. .advanced 
down the ride towards the paled gate. 

Paled (as prec.), Af/. a.2 rare. [f. Paz v.2 

+ -ED a Rendered pale. Hence Pa‘ledness. 

1993 T. Watson Teares Fancie xix, Eies in their teares 
my paled face disclosed. 1594 R. Caaew Tasso (1881) 55 
Seely children, and vnarmed old, And womens rout of feare 
ypaled hew. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vu. Ixxi, Her 
doubtful Look, Where Paledness and Blushes mutually Their 
timorous and graceful station took. 

Paled, obs. form of pallea: see PALL v, 

Pale-face (p2l)féis). A person who has a 
pale face; a name for a white man attributed to 
the North American Indians or ‘ red men’. 
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18az in G. A. McCall's Lett. fr. Frontiers (1868) Ps [At 
a masquerade ball, a man dressed as] an Indinn chief. .thus 
accosted him,—‘Ah, Paleface! what brings you here?’ 
1831 /éid. 226. 1826 F. Coorea Mohicans iv, ‘The pale 
faces make themselves dogs to their women’, muttered the 
Indiaa, in his native language. 185: Mavne Rein Scalp 
Hunters xxxviii, 292 They know it to he the war-trumpet 
of the pa faces! 1895 S. R. Hote Tour in Aner. 237 
Julius Berge was the first pale-face bora here [Whitewater] 
some fifty-four years ago. 

Pale-faced (p2'l)fzist), a. Having a pale 
face; pale in complexion, or ( ig.) in aspect. 

1sga Suaxs. Ven, § Ad. 569 Affection faints not like a 
pale-faced coward. 1635 QuAates Eid. n. ii. 15 The 
pale-faced lady of the black-ey’d night. 1758 Gotps™. Afem, 
Protestant (1895) 1. 192 He was humped-back’d, pale-faced 
fete]. 184 Catiin NV. Amter. /nd, (1844) LL Iviil. 229 The 
Indian's inferiority to their pale-faced neighbours. 1893 
Seribuer’s Mag. fing 743/1 ‘The vast wealth of pale-face 
lotes and shrinking water-lilies. 

alefrai, -fray, -frey, ete., obs. ff. PALFREY. 

Palefrenier : see PALFRENIER. 

Paleiform (pélé,iffim), a. Nat. Hist. [f. L. 
palea (see PALEA) + -(1)FoRM.] Having the form 
or appearance of chaff; chaffy, (Mayne, 1857.) 

Paleis, obs. form of Patack; var. Pais Obs. 


Palely (patlli), adv. Also 6 paly. ([f. PALE 
a.+-LY%,] Ina pale manner; witha pale look or 
appearance; dimly, wanly. 

ais48 Hatt Chron, Edw. [V 237 thon Cheulet..there 
stode so sadly and so paly, without any worde speakyng, 
that [etc.]. 21718 Pean Sandy Found. Shaken Wks. 1726 
I, 250 T. V. came very palely down the Stairs. 1817 Moore 
Lalla R., Fire-worshippers 358 The morn..o'er the Greea 
Sea palely shines. 1880 L. Swacihce Ben-Hur w. x. 32§ 
If he looked at it was to see the sky palely blue. 


Pale maille: see PALL-MALL. 
+ Paleman. Obs. [f. Pate sé.1 + Man 56.] 
1. = Pater. 


2503 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot, U1. 2m Item..to the 
pale men of velit of Strivelin..in drinksilver, xiiij s. 

2. A man of the English Pale in Ireland. 

1851 Keity tr. Cambrensis Eversus V1. 158 note, A 
feeling for other Irishmea not unlike what the old palemen 
had against the mere Irish. 

Palempore, -pour: sce PALAMPORE. 

Palen (pé'lén),v. vare—). [f. Pata. +-En 6.] 
trans. To make pale, cause to turn pale. 

1790 W. Tavioa tr. Goethe's [ph. in Tauris(R.), So turn'’d 
the sua His palen’d visage from the damned deed. 

Palendar: sce PALANDER. 

Paleness (pélnés). [f. Pave a. + -NEss.] 
The condition or quality of being pe pallor. 

1340 Hampoie Psalter Ixviili]. 14 Pe hyndire of hire bak 
ia palnes of gold (L. gadlore auri). ¢1440 Promp. Pare. 
378/2 Palenesse, of colowre, pallor. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 
1, xcii. 273 [It] taketh away the colour, and bringeth such 
a paalnesse, as is in dead bodies. 1661 Loven. //ist. 
Anim. & Min. Introd, Melaacholick diseases, palenesse, and 
smallnesse of pulse. 1797 Mas. Raveipre /tadian i. (1826) 
8 Her countenance changed to an ashy paleness. 1835 
Ure PAtl. Manuf. 395 Natural paleness, and that paleness 
proceeding from ba health, are readily distinguished by 
the town practitioner. 

Comb, Wuittock Zootomia 429 Their Palenesse- 
breeding Labours wo'n't yeild Sack. 

Palenkeen, obs. form of PALANKEEN. 

|| Palenque (palenke). Jamaica. [Sp., = en- 
closure.] (See quots.) 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1. p. xvii, A Palenque is here a 
pe for briaging up poultry. 1873 GarpNER Jamaica 80 

he little farms called palenques. 

Palentine, obs. form of PALATINE. 


Paleo-: see Patso-. 

+ Parleous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. palea chaff + 
-ous.] Of the nature of chaff; chaffy. 

1646 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. us. iv. (1686) 60 This 
attraction have we tried in straws and paleous bodies. 

Palepuntz: see Puncn sé., the beverage. 

+Paler. Oés. [f. Pate v.1 + -zr1.] One who 
puts up a paling or fence; an officer of a park 
charged with keeping the fences in repair. 

1464 Mann, & Househ. Exp. (Roxb,.)275 My mastyr payd 
tothe paler for wagys, vj. s. viij.d@ 1647 Hawaap Crown 
Revenue 5: Paler of the Park. 1670 Sz. pia ies Dom. 14 
The offices of Keeper of the Middle Park and Bushy Park, 
and of paler thereof. 1800 D. Lysons Zav. London, Sas 
74, With the custody of the parks, has been held two other 
Offices, called paler of the parks, and mower of the brakes. 

+Pale-rmo. Oés. A wine from Palermo in Sicily. 

1584 Lyty Cam, ¢1. if. 89 Ofora Bowle of fatt Canary, 
Rich Palermo, sparkling Sherry. 1632 Masstucea Afas 

Honour un. i, Till set my foot In Sicily again, and 
rink Palermo. 

Paleron, obs. form of PAULDRON. 

Pales, obs. f. PALACE; var. Pauts Ods. 

+ Parlesate, v. Obs. rare—'. _ [f. late med.L. 
palezare (Da Cange), ad. It. palesare ‘to reveal, 
bewray, publish’ (Florio), f. Za/ese public, in open 
view:—L, type *Palensis, f. palam ady. openly, 
publicly. Cf. OF. palaiser, paliser and palesement 
sb., and see-aTE3,] ¢vans. To manifest, reveal. 

1613 SHeaLey Trav. Persia 35 The counsell of the Turke 
had not palesated itselfe openly. 

Palesman (p?'lzmén). rare. [f. pale’s (PALE 
56,1, sense 4) + Man; cf, dalesman.] = PALEMAN 2. 

1894 P. J. MeCaut /rish Néintns, Green Woods of Slew 27 
The Palesmen he vanquished ; they parleyed with you. 


PALETTE-KNIFE. 


Paless, Palesser, var. PALts, PALIsER Oés. 

+Palester. Ots. [f. Pate v1 + -s7Er, or var. 
of falesser, PALISER.] = Palen, PALISER. 

1574 in J. J. Cartwright Mist. Yorks. (1872) 74 Fees to the 
keeper and palester. 

Palestra, etc.: see PAL#STRA, etc. 

Palesy, -ie, etc., obs. forms of PALsy. 

Palet (pz:lét). Bot. [f. Pau sd.4 + -Er: cf. 
F. paillette, dim. of paille straw.] = PALEA 1. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 142 Palets,..also called 
Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or hractlets on the 
axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such asa head of Compositz..; and the name 
is also given to aa inner series of the Glumes of Grasses, 

Palet, obs, form of PALATE, PALLET. 

Palethno:logy,shortened formof, palaethnology: 
see PALAO-. 

@1898 Banton in Haddon Study of Man 493. 

| Paletot (pzelétda, pzrltdu). [mod.F. pale- 
tot (palto, in verse palate), formerly pal/eto? (1403 
in Godef. Comp/.), patietacg (1455), pallo (1505), 
paletoc (16th c.), padletoc (Cotgr. 1611); cf. paliof 
(t483 in Godef.); also Sp. palecogue, Breton pailték: 
of uncertain derivation: see Paurock.] A loose 
outer garment, coat, or cloak, for men or women, 

1840 Louisa _S. Cosretto Surmmer amongst Bocages VM, 
206 A man of about five-and-twenty, attired in a kind of 
furred palletot. 1844 As. Sota Adv. Afr, Ledbury vi. 
(1886) 20 Some wore dark blouses; others agen species 
of light shooting-jacket. 1864 Mas. H. Woon Trev. Hold 
I. xi. 182 She wore a puce silk a as they are called, 
made coat fashion, and a hrown hat. 189a J. Kent Racing 
Life G. Cavendish Bentinck i 7 Wearing a light- 
coloured zephyr palctot aboye his scarlet [hunting-] coat. 

Palett, -ette, obs. forms of PALLET. 

Palette (pzx'lét). Forms: 7-9 pallet, (7-8 
pallat), 8— palette, 9 (sense 2) pallette. [a. F. 
palette (of which tbe painter's palette is one of 
many senses), dim. of fz/e shovel, blade of oar:— 
L, pale spade, shovel, baker’s peel, shoulder-blade; 
ef. It. pala spade, shovel, peel, blade, plate, etc. ; 
dim, fa/eita flat spoon, trowel, battledore, apothe- 
eary’s spatula. (The Ital. word for painter's 
palette is cavolozza, dim. of éavola.)] 

1. A flat thin tablet of wood or porcelain, used 
by an artist to lay and mix his colours on. 

Its ordinary form is more ar less oval, with a hole for the 
left thamb. 

1622 PeacHaM Compi, Gent, xiii. (1634) 130 Having all your 
colours ready ground, with your pallet on the thumbe of 

‘our left hand..lay your colours upon your pallet thus, 1658 

Parties, A Palliat (ed, 1706 -ef},..a thin piece of wood 
which a Painter makes use of to place his colours upon. 
1727 Gay Fadles 1. xviii. 34 All things were set; the hour 
was come, His pallet ready o'er his thumb. a@1783 H. 
Baooxe Temple of Hymen Poems (1810) 406/1 On his left 
hand a palette lay, With many a teint of colours gay. 1859 
Gutucs & Tinss Pasnt. 199 Artists differ greatly in the 
number of tints they arrange on the palette. 

Jig. 1824 Gait Rothelan 1. u. v. 188 The colours on our 
palfe consist of the universal elements and properties of the 

cart. 1868 J. E. A. Baown Lights through Lattice 28 And 
now the Spring .. From her bright palette brought the 
emerald of the young corn, and of the indigo. 

b. ¢ransf. The set or selection of colours used 
by a particular artist or for a particular picture. 
188a Hameaton Graphic Arts xxi. 238 It is impossible 
to give Turner's palettes, which probably varied very much 
at aiférent times. 1890 Spectator 17 May 694/a He has.. 
a palette of his own that gives pleasure to a great many 
artists. 

2. A name given to a small rounded plate 
formerly used in armour to protect the armpit. 

1834 Piancaé Brit. Costume 186 Two circular plates 
called pallettes, are sometimes fastened to them in front so as 
to protect the armpit. 31853 — Afon. Cockayne Fant. in 
Archzol. Frnt. 379 A pair of plates to protect the arm-pits 
called pallettes, Introduced in the reiga of Henry V. 1860 
Fatanoxt Costume in Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss., Palettes. 

b. The breast-plate by means of which pressure 
is applied to the hand-drill : see BREAST-PLATE 3 b. 

1875 in Kuicut Dict, Mech. F 

+3. An instrument of wood shaped like a spatula 
or palette-knife, formerly used for massage. Oés. 

1857 in DUNGLISON. < . i 

4. Zool. A disk-like strueture in certain animals. 
a. Conch. An accessory valve in some molluscs. 
b. Lntom. A flat expansion upon the legs of some 
insects. 

1834 MeMuarrir Cuvier's Anine. Kingd. 269 (Teredo) The 
base..is furnished on each side with a stony and moveable 
kind of operculum or palette. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
viii. (1864) 229 The female of the handsome golden-and- 
black Euglossa Surinamensis has this palette of very 
large size. a 

5. A parrot of the genus Jriontturus (racket- 
tailed parakeets): from the appearance of the tail, 
which with its two long spatulate central feathers 
suggests a painter’s palette and brushes, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

6. atirié, and Cond. 

1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 407/a Art. .holds forth her willing 

alette-laden hand to Youth. rg00 Wests. Gaz, 28 July 
Bie We have received anew Palette Album.., giving a series 
of views in colours of scenery in the English Lake District. 

Palette-knife. A thin flexible blade of steel 
fitted with a handle, of various forms, used for 


PALEW. 


mixing coloursnn a palette, for distributing printing- 
ink on a surface, and similar purposes. 

1759 Cotesnooke in PAI. Trans, LI. 46 When the ground 
was near dry, I smoothed it with a pallat-knife, 1812 Sed/ 
instructor 518 Vake your pallet knife..scrape your colour 
together. 1859 Guuuick & Timas Paint. 199 The Palette- 
knife, or Spatula, has a pliable blade. ; 

Hence Palette-knifing, the use of this tool. 

ae R. Kiruine Lighd that Fatledv, l know what pateite. 
kaifing means. 

+ Palew, 2. (sd.) Obs. Also pallew. Lapp. 
a derivative of PALE @.; bat the nature of the 
formation is obscure. The later anthors appear 
simply to follow Recorde.] Light or pale yellow. 

1547 Reconve Frdic. Ur. vii. 32 Palew and lyght safferne 
.eare the best coloures, /étd. 32. Jbid. 66b, After, it 
followyth pallew, which isa kynde of light yellow, sum thing 
lyghter in colour then Crowne golde. 1607 WaALKINGTON 

Mt, Glass 108 The first is vitedlina dilis of the colour of an 
egge yolke generated of palew choler, 1625 Haat Arad. 
Ur, u, iti. 62 This colour is called... Subru/fus, subaurens, 
or suédcroceus: in English, patew, or light saffron. 

+Paleway, adv. Her. Obs. = next. 

705 Lond. Gas. No. 4363/3 All engraved with 3 Escallop 
Shells Pale-way. 

Paleways (pé!'lw2!z), adv. Her. ? Obs. [f. PALE 
$6.1 + -WAYS.) = next. (In quot. 1610 = Paty.) 

x6x0 Guituim: Heraldry v. ii, (1611) 243 To these will I 
adde..an Italian Coat of rare use viz. palewaies of six argent 
and gules on a chiefe as the field is many cressants. aco 
Woon A/h. O.xon., Fasti 1. 646 And hath behind it, pale. 
ways [ed. 1721 fewise}, an Abbats Crosier. 1769 Nezu 
Peerage 1. 270 ‘l'wa demi garters paleways, argent. 

Palewise (pé'Iwaiz), adv. Her. [f. PALE sd.1 
+ -wisr.] In the direction of a pale; vertically 
{either In the middle of the shield = é fade, or in 
any part of the shield). 

171 [see PALEways, quot. 1691]. 1864 Bouteu ‘er, Hist, 
§ Pop. viii. 36 Paly Bendy .. is produced by lines drawa 
palewise, crossed by others drawn bendwise. | 1867 — Zing. 
fleraldry (1875) 142 Pale-wise, or Ia Pale,.that is, set 
Vertically, or arranged vertically one above another. 

Paley, variant of Pay a.1 

Paleyce, -eys, obs, ff. PALACE; var. Paris Oés. 

Palfrenier (pelfrévies). arch. Forms: 5 
palfreynyer, -frenyer, 9 palefrenier, -freneer, 
palfrenier. [a. F. palefrenter (1350 in Godef. 
Compi.), also pare-, palfrenier = lt. palafreniere, 
Sp. palafrenero, Pg. palafreneiro, med. pala-, 
palefrenarius, Srenerius, fridiartus, orig. para- 
veredarius (Lex Batwar., Capitulare de Villis, Du 
Cange), £ paraverédus: see next and -1ER 2.) A 
man having charge of horses; a groom. 

€31489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 257 Mawgys sayd to 
y* palfreynyer that kepte bayerde ‘frende, goo & set the 
sadell vpon bayerde’..‘ syr’, sayd y* palfrenyer, ‘I may not 
doo it’. 1820 Scorr Afonast. xxxv, A legion of godless 
lackeys, and palfreniers, and horse-boys. 1840 THACKERAY 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 74 He calls his’ palefrenier a groom, 
1863 Sata Cagi. Dangerous II. iv. 147 Palefreneers littered 
him down wi straw, as though he had been a Horse. 

Palfrey (p9'Ifri, pz'l-). Forms: 2-4 palefrai, 
3 -frei, -fray, 3-4 -frey, 4 palfre, 4-6 -frei, 4-7 
‘fray, 4- palfrey, (§ palfroy(e, 5-7 -freie, 
-freye, -fraie, -fraye,6 paulfrey, pawlfre, 7 pal- 
fery, palefroy, palphrie, -frie, -fry, 8 -phry). 
IME. a. OF, palefret, in 11th ¢. palefreid (later 
palefroy, -froi):—late L. palafréd-us, by dissimila- 
tion from parafrédus, -vrédus (in Capit. Charle- 
magne):—late L. paraverédus (6th c.), f. Gr. 
napa beside, extra + verédus light horse, post-horse. 
Cognate Romanic forms are Pr. palafre, frei, Sp. 
tpalafré, palafren, Pg. palafrem, Tt. palafreno; 
in 'med.L. also farefredus, -fridus, palafridus, 
balefredus, -fridus, paifredus; pala-, palefrenus : 
see Da Cange. The forms in -/renus, -freno, fren 
(whence sa/frenier), show popalar association with 
L. frénum, Vt. frene bridle, rein. 

Farafridus also passed into German: OLG. parafvid,* 
parevrit; MLG. grrid, LG. Jerd, MDu. paert, Du. paard: 
OHG. p/arifrid, Bersrits HG. grit; Ger. pyerds the 
ordinary word for “horse '.] 

A saddle-horse for ordinary riding as distinguished 
from a war-horse; e¢sf. a small saddle-horse for 
ladies. (Now //7s¢., or in romantic or poetic lang.) 
1175 Lantb. Font, 5 He mihte ridan..on riche stede and 
Palefra ¢ 1200 7rin, Coll, Hom. 89 Naver stede ne lefrei, 
ne fair mule. ¢2330 R. BRUNNE Chron. Wace (Roll) 11384 
Many fair palfray & stede. ¢ 1386 Cnaucen Pro, His 
frey was as broun as is a ere 1450 Merlin xvi. 260 

ci lefte theire palfreyes and lepe upon stedes covered in 


maile. 1470-85 Matoav Arthur mu. vi, A damoysel that 
came ryde ful fast. .on a wi palfroy. axsq7 Hen, VILE in 
lis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. II. 32 Some faire white, or white 


Gray palfreies, or geldings. 1556 Witnats Dict, (1568) £6 a/t 
A pawifre, cantherius candidus, 1614 Citouin Waste 
finns of Crt, 2 Dwarfe Palfries, with yellow foot-cloathes. 
1719 D'Urrev Pills (4872) IV. 10 A Pal phry proud, prick’d 
Up with Pride, Went prancing on the Way. 1803 SouTuey 
ucen Orraca wv. vii, Upon her Ifrey she is set, And 
orward then they go. 2813 Scorr Tetirn. un. xiv, A maiden 
on ed white. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan Afystics (1860) 
9 The fair damosels of the olden time an their palfreys, 
1859 Tennyson Geraint & Enid 126 [He] shook his drowsy 

Squire awake and cried, charger and her palfrey *, 
« atirié. and Comd., as palfrey-man, -mare, 


“money, -page. 
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i Placita coram Rege m. 39 {807} 263 Ricardus to 
Palfreyman, 1360-1 Durhant Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 562 Perot 
palfraypage Prioris. ta Mankind (Brandl 1896) 240 
And 3¢ were pe “ es palfrey mare. 1g0z |¥/tll Ep, Cicert. 
(Somerset Ho.), Soluendum post decessum meas damino 
Regi debitas pro le palfray money. 1530 Pacsor. 251/1 
Paifrayman, fate/ronter, 

Hence Pa'lfreyed a. (-zD2), provided with or 
riding on a palfrey. 

1713 Ticket Ox Prospect of Peace Poems (1790) 159 The 
ue, that tells Of palfrey’d dames, bold Loehieuet adic 
spells. 

+ Palfreyour. 0;. Forms: [3 palfreur, 
palefreyur], 4 palefreiour, 7 palfreour, palfrer. 
[a. AF. palefreyur, -our, {. palefred PALFREY + 
-OUR.] = PALFRENIER. 

[1297 Placita coram Rege (1897) 72 Ricardum le Palfreur’. 
3300 Pat. Roll 28 Edw. f, m. ne in Calendar 550 Adam 
le Palefreyur, Henry le Palefreyur.] ar3a7 od. Songs 
(Camden) 237 Palefreiours zat Paes, Ant boyes with boste. 
60x F. Tate Honseh. Ord, Edw. fF § 87 (1876) 52 Al pal- 
freours & somters of the kinges house. /éid. § 90. 55 For 
the palfrers & coursers j herberger named. 

Palgrave: see PALSGRAVE. 

Pali (pai) 5é.anda. Also Pali, Pali. hort 
for palt-bhasa, i. e. language of the canonical texts 
(as opposed to ‘commentary’), f. Aa/# line, canon 
+ dbhasé language.] 

1, The language used in the canonical books of 
the Buddhists, composed in North India. This 
‘Middle Iligh Indian’ was the literary form of 
the language spoken in Kosala, the country now 
called the United Provinces (Onde, ete.), which 
was the ingna franca of North India from the 6th 
or 5th to the 2nd century B.c. Also often nsed to 
include b. The language of the chronicles, com- 
mentaries, and other literary works of later 
Buddhists, which bears the same relation to the 
language of the canonical texts as medieval bears 
to classical Latin; and ¢. The kindred language 
used in the early Indian inscriptions, 

[2693 A. P.tr, De la Loubére's Siant g The termsof Religion 
aad Justice, the names of Offices, and all the Ornaments of 
the [Siamese] Vulgar Tongue are borrow’d froin the Balie.] 
1800 Symes Lindbassy to Ava 338 That the Pali, the sacred 
language of the priests of Boodh, is nearly allied to the 
Shanscrit of the Bramins. 1833 Tanoy tr. Sangermana’s 
Burmese Emp. 141 The grammar of the Pali language or 
Magara, /6rd., All these hooks are written ia the Pali tangue. 
1837 G. Turnour AlaAdwanse Introd. 22 Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the M&gadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than 
the Sanscrit. 87x ALasaster Weel of Law 246 Others 
believe that Pali..was the vernacular language of Magadha, 
the Holy Land of Buddhism. 1877 Ruvs Davins Budd. 
oe) A list of the Pali commentaries naw extant. 1903 
— Buddhist India 152 Pali is a literary language based an 
the dialect of Kosala, 

2. Pali plague : see quots. 
1869 E, A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 484 The Pali 
lague differs fram the Egyptian plague, in having a marked 
ung disease, 1875 tr. von Zicmssen's Cycl. Aled. 1. 482 
He thinks that he can recognise the black death of the 
fourteenth century ia the so-called Indian Plague or Pali 
Plague, a disease which prevailed from 1815 ta 1821 in the 
East Indian provinces of Kutch and Guzerat. 

Pali, plural of Patus 2. 

Paliard, Palice, obs, ff. Patuianp, PaLace, 
Pauls. Palie, variant of Pautie a. Se. 

Palichthyologie, ete., irregnlar form of pa/z- 
ichthyologic, etc.: see PALZO-. 

1848 Q. Frnt. Geol. Soc. 1V. 302. 

+ Palifica'tion. 0s. (Zrvon. palli-.) [ad. 
med.L. pilificaiion-ent, It. palificaztone (Florio), 
f. L. padsficare to make a foundation of piles, f. 
pat-us pile, stake, pale + -fedre to make The 
action of driving piles or stakes into the ground in 
order to render it more firm for building operations. 

1624 Wotton Archit. 1. 26, 1 have sayd nothing of Palli- 
fication, or Pyling of the Ground-plot..when we build vpon 
@ moist or marshy soile, Hence 1656 in Brount, £658 in 
Puittirs, 1823 in Nicnorson Pract. Builder. 

Paliform (pélifgsm), @ Zool, [f. L. palus 
slake, ete. +-(1)FoRM.] Resembling, or having the 
form of, a palus. 

r890in Cent. Dict. xrg00 Proc. Zool. Soe. June 126 A ring, 
often incomplete, of larger septal teeth rises up..or else one 


large paliform tooth. 
ality, Palijs, obs. f. Panuiry, PALACE. 

|| Palikay (pe'likiz). Also pallecar.  [ad. 
mod.Gr, maAiwapt, tadAAnudp: lad, f. Gr. mdAAag, 
-nf youth; in F. paltkare.] A member of the band 
of a Greek or Albanian military chief, esp. during 
the war of Independence. 

1812 Byron Ch. ‘far. 1. Ixxi, Each Palikar his sabre from 
him cast. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 719 The remnant of the 
Suliot patikars..were reduced ta capitulate. 1853 Fetton 
Fant, Lett, xxxv. (1865) 277 Two very handsome, genteel, 
and civil pallecars, who were very attentive ta us. 1854 
Blackw. Mag. UXXV1. 417 The third prominent feature in 
the social condition of the Camels population is the existence 
of a military caste called Palikars, 

Hence Pa‘likarism, the palikar system or In- 
stitution. ‘ 

1854 Slackw. Mag. LXXVI. 418 Otho [was] re-established 
in absolute power by the assistance of palikarism and muni- 
cipal corruption. 


PALINDROME. 


_Palilogy, palillogy (pillédgi). RAet. Also 
in Gr. and js forms. [ad. L. palilogia, -illogia, 
Gr, madtAAoyla, f. add over again + -Aoyla speak- 
ing.] The repetition of a word or phrase, esp. in 
immediate succession, for the sake of emphasis, 

1657 J, Smrtu Afyst. Rhet. 160 This figure and Palalogia, 
which signifies Repetition of the same word, are alike, 1 
Puicues (ed. 4), Padtlogia. 1731 Baiey (ed. 3D, Palilogy. 

So + Palilogertic a. ft Gr. madsdAcyeiv], charace 
terized by palilogy. Ods, 

1652 Urquutant Fewe! Wks. (1834) 292, I could have intro- 
duced. .exargastick, and palilogetick elucidations, 

|| Palimbacchius Oe eet ms Pros. 
[L., a. Gr. madipBdrxeos, f. addw back, backwards 
+ Baxxeios Baccuivs.] A metrical foot consisting 
of two long and one short syllable; a reversed 
bacchius: = AxTIBAccnivs. Also Palimbaechio. 

1585 W. Wense Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 69 Palimbachius, of 
two lang and one short, as —~w accorded. 1749 Numbers 
in Poet, Comp, ye ma mcelie -—~ Spondee -- and half 
Pyrthic &._ 1973 Keneicx Khe, Gin in » Lang.in Dict. 
22 When I hear an English prosodist tbus talk of his 
Tambics, his ‘Trochees..and his Palimbacchics, 
_Palimpsest (pe'limpsest), sé. anda. Also 7-8 
in L. or Gr. form. [ad. L. patimpséstus sh., 
a. Gr. madlyymaros scraped again, radluyqorov 
a parchment whence writing has been erased, f. 
médv again + Ynorés, from Yaw, ¥fv to rub smooth.] 

A. 56. +1. Paper, parchment, or other writing- 
material prepared for writing on and wiping ont 
again, likea slate. Ods. [So lt. palimsesto(Florio).) 

1661 Lovet. /fist. Anim. § Min, 7 The chalked skinne 
fora pelea serving in stead ofa table book. 1662 
Evetyn Chadcogr. ate 52 la writing, the use of the 
palimpsestus..and the like. 1706 Puittirs, Padionpseston,.. 
a sort of Paper or Parchment, that was generally us'd for 
making the first draught of things, which might be wip'd 
aut, aad new wrate in the same Place. % 

2. A parchment or other writing-material written 
lipon twice, the original writing having been erased 
or rubbed ont to make place for the second; a 
mazuscript in which a later writing is written over 
an effaced earlier writing. 

1825 Gentl Mag. XCV. 1,348 Monsignore Angelo Mayo.. 
celebrated for his discoveries in the ‘Palimpsestes’, 1838 
Agnoca //ist, Rome |. 256 note, Vhe lastitutes of Gaius.. 
was first discovered ..in a palimpsest, or rewritten manuscript 
of..warks of S. Jerome, in the Chapter Library at Verana. 
1875 Scaivener Sext N. Test. 18 To decipher a double 
pahmpsest calls for the masterhood of a Tischendurf. 

{s 1845 De Quincey Suspiria Wks, 1890 XIIL. 346 What 
else than a natural and mighty palimpsest is the human 
brain? 1856 Mas. Beowninc Aur. Leigh 1. 826 Let who 
says‘ The sonl's a clean Se rar ’ rather say A palimpsest 
defiled. 1 Lewes Study Psychol. viii. 353 Histary 
uarolls the palimpsest af meatal evolution. 

3. A monnmental brass slablurned and re-engraved 
on the reverse side. 

1876 Encycl, Brit. IV. 2190/2 A large number of brasses in 
England are palimpsests, the of an ancient brass 
having been engraved for the mare recent memorial. 1877 
L. Jewitt HalfArs, among Eng. Antiqg. 132 They were 
frequently laid down to ater persons, or re-engraved on 
the other side, and hence called palimpsests. : Be 

B. adj. 1. (Applied to a manuscript) Written 
over again ; of which the original writing has been 
erased and snperseded by a later: see A. 2. 

2852 H. Rocers £e/. Faith (1853) 237 A friend wha used 
ta mourn over the thought of palimpsest manuscripts. 1875 
Posts Garus Pref, (ed. 2) 5 The lex is doubly palimpsest, 
i.e. there are three inscriptions on the parchment. 1898 R. 
Harats ia el aes Dec. 402 It is useless to apply ree 
agents in search of palimpsest writing where the vellum has 
anly been used once. jig. 1873 W. Cony in Lett. & Frais. 
(1897) 308 The pretty song, rising one will never know how, 
from a palimpsest memory. 

2. Ol a monumental brass: see A. 3. 

1843 Archzologia XXX. 124 Palimpsest brasses are also 
reicel at Rerkhampstead. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. of Derbysh. 
III. 241 This monument is a remarkable..example of the 
palimpsest ar re-used brass. : 

Hence Palimpaest v. frazs., to make into a 
palimpsest, to write anew on (parchment, etc.) 
after erasure of the original writing; Palim- 
pse‘stic a., that is, or that makes, a palimpsest. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VAN. 13 Discoveries. .of Fakep- 
sestic parchments xa not yet furnished fresh matter for 
researc. 1836 F. Manonvy Red Father Proxt, Songs 
Horace 1, (2859) 376 Thy MSS. have come down to us unmu- 
tilated by the pumicestone of palimpsestic monk. 190 
Expositor June 420 We may wonder less at this Sinattic 
.. codex having been palimpsested. 4 ‘ 

Palinal (pzx'linil), @. Phystol. [irreg. f. Gr. 
uddwv backward + -AL.] Characterized by or in- 
volving backward motion, esp. of the lower jaw in 
mastication. ‘ 

2888 Core in Amer. Nat. Jan. 7 note, The propalinal 
mastication is ta be distinguished into the proal, from be- 
hind forwards, ..and the ie from before backwards. 
1896 — Primary Factors volution vi, 32x Ryder is of the 
opinion that the mastication of the Proboscidia is palinal. 


Palindrome (pezlindram), sd. anda. [ad. Gr. 
naXiv8pop-os running back again: so in mod.F. 
(Littré).] a. sd. A word, verse, or sentence that 
reads the same when the letters composing it are 
taken in the reverse order. b. adj. That reads 
the same backwards as forwards. 


PALINDROMIC. 


€ 1629 B. qenes Underwoods, Execr. upon Vulean (1640) 
Bj b, Fad .-weav'd fifty tomes Of Logogriphes, or curious 
Pallindromes. 1638 Peactam Truth of our Times 123, 1 
cansed this to be written over the porch of their free-schoole 
doore, Subi dura a rudibus: \t is Palindrome 1706 
Puwiirs, Palindrome,.as Lewd did { live, and evil [ did 
dwel, 1821 New AMlonthly Mag. 1. 170 The Palindromes, 
or Canorine, or recurrent verses, as they were called. did. 
271 In English but one Palindrome line is known. : 
Hence Palindro:mie a., of the nature of a palin- 
drome; Palindro-mical a. = prec.; Palindro‘- 
mically adv., in a way thal reads the same back- 
wards as forwards; Pa‘lindromist, a writcr or 


inventor of Pelnuiomes, 

1862 H. B. Wueattey Anagrams 11 A singularly appro- 
priate Greek palindromic inscription.. occurs upon very 
many fonts in England. 1864 Wesstrr, fadiadromical. 
1876 M. Contins 7A, fn Garden (1880) 1. 226 A dear friend 
of mine, poet and palindromist and archeologist. 

Paling (pélin), vé/.50.1 [f. PaLEz1+-1nc1.] 

+1. Decoration with ‘pales’ or vertical stripes. 

€1386 Chaucer Pars. 7. ¥ 343 The cost of embrowdynge, 
. barrynge, owndynge, palynge. 

2. The action of constructing a fence, or of 
enclosing a place, with pales; fencing. 

1469 Paston Leti. U. A They that hen possessioners.. 
shulde payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston; and by 
cause this is nat performyd..thco that ben possessioners 
shall..be amersid. And it is agreed that Sir William Yel- 
verton, Sir Thomas Hoo..wolle pay the amercyment, and 
to delyver the said Duchesse possession of the said service 
and palyng. 1543 4et Fd fen, VI11, ¢.17 $6 For. pailing, 
railing, or enclosing of Parkes [etc.]. 1667 Ducurss op 
Newcastte Life Dk. of N. (1886) i}. x53 The. .paling, 
stubhing, hedging, &c., of his grounds and parks. 1703 
T.N. City & C. Purchaser 212 Much us‘d in Essex..3 but 
in few other Countreys, except for Paleing. . 

3. concr. @. Wood prepared for or made into 
pales; pales collectively ; fencing. 

1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 22 The firs answer for.. paling 
for fences. ¢1830 CarLYLy four fables iv, Thon art felled 
and sawed into paling. 1881 Vouxc Avery Man tis con 
Mechanic § 181. 62 When park paling of cleft pales is made. 

b. A fence made of pales. (with a and p/) 

1558 Nottingham Rec. WV, 120 The palyng for the seyd 
pynfold. 1766 Briackstonre Como, Ib iii, 38 Tt is not 
every field. .which a gentleman pleases to surround with a 
wall or paling..that is thereby constituted a legal park. 
1814 Scott Ia, Ix, Waverley groped his way the best he 
could along a small paling. 1866 bees Agric. & Prices 
1. xviii. 425 Split oaken planks to be used for strong paling. 

ec, Each of the pales of which a fence is made ; 
usually in AZ, = a set of pales, a fence. 

1834 H. Aixswortu Rookwood mt. i, A rough., lane 
which skinted..the moss-grown palings..of the park. 1861 
Mes. H. Woon Last Lynne (1888) 195 He plunged .. over 
some palings into a field. 

4. attrib., as paling board, fence. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Mract. Agric. 1. 110 Plate xxx, Two 
different sorts of paling fences. 18x2 J. Suvtn Pract. of 
Customs (1821) 282 A paling Board is the outside or sappy 
part of a tree, sawed off from the four sides, in order to make 
the remaining part square. 1894 R. Brioces Feast of 
Bacchus 1. 179 The hedge and paling bounds. 

Paling, v4/. si.2 [f. Pak v.24-1ne1,] The 
action of becoming or turning pale. 

¢1410 Lyoa. Life Our Lady (MS, Ashm. 39 If. 47), For in 
here face alwey was the blode, With oute palynge or eny 
drawynge doune. 3887 G. Merenita Ballads & P. 158 
Like the paling of the dawnestar. 

Paling, ///.a.1 [f Pare vl + -mre2.] En- 
closing, surrounding, 

61630 Frag, Rick. 1} (1870) 34 That dost allowe thy 
paleing flatterers To guild them selues with others misseryes, 

Paling, ff/.a2 [f. Pate v2 + -1ng 2) Be- 
coming or turning pale. 

3623 MiopLeton More Dissemblers Besides W'outen 1. iv, 
Your nice Fels ee gentlefolks, 1832 J. Brex 
St. Herbert's {sle 4x The sun looks downward with a paling 
light. 1899 19h Cent. Nov. 8:7 Ty the dual light of paling 
moon and rising sun. 

| Palingenesia (pelindzén7'siz),  [med.L. 
(969 in Du Cange), a. Gr. madvyyeveoia birth over 
again, regeneration, f. aA again + -yéveors birth, 
origination.] = PaLINcENEsy. 

16ar Burton Amat, Afel. 1 i, 1. ix, The Pythagoreans hold 
metempsychosis and palingenesia that soules go from one 
body to another. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 336 The 
Palingenesia or Resurrection of Plants from their Ashes. 
1829 Soutney Sir 7. More 1. 245 We might then hope for 
a palingenesia, a restoration of national sanity and strength, 
1870 Farrar IWVitn, Hist. v. (1871) 172 This is why it became 
the Palingenesia of a dead and miserable world. 


Hence Palingene’sianz., relating to palingenesia. 
1816 J. Lawrence in Afontily Mag. XLII. 296 Gaffarel.. 
meditated a palingenesian experiment upon human bodies, 

Palingenesis (pxlindzenésis), [6 Gr. rdw 
again + yeveots hirth, origination: a modern com- 
pound not on Greck analogy; see prec.] 

Ll. = PavincENEsy. 

3818 Hosyouse /taly (1859) 11. 35s A poem which he 
[Monti} published..and called the ‘Palingenesis’, 1872 
H. Macatttan True Vine iv. (1872) 169 The palingenesis 
of ereation is accomplished, not by the rooting-up of evil, 
but by the sowing of good. 

2. Biol. +a. The supposed production of animals 
from putrescent animal matter. Ods. 

1866 in Branoe & Cox Dict. Sei. etc, 

_ b. Haeckel’s term for the form of ontogenesis 
in which ancestral characters are exactly repro- 
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duced, without modification; true hereditary genesis 
or evolution ; the ‘breeding trne* of an organism 
(opp. to Lenogenesis). 

1879 tr. Hacckel's Evol. Man. 1x This distinction between 
Palingenesis or inherited evolution, and Kenogenesis or 
vitiated evolution, has not. .yet been sufficiently appreciated 
by naturalists, 

ce. Entont, = METAMORPHOSIS, 

1885 in Cassell’s Encycl, Dict, 

Hence Patlinge-nesiat, one who holds some 
doctrine of palingenesy. 

1860 Ad I’car Rownd No. 43. 389 Monsieur Doyére, the 
most ardent palingenesist of the age,.. pretends that these 
animals are able to support..absolute desiccation, without 
losing the faculty of resurrection. 1 tr. Pouchel’s Unis 
verse (1871) 35 Our modern palingenesists. 

Palingenesy (pelindze‘nési). Also 7 -ie. 
[a. F. palingéndsie, ad. med.L. palingenesia: see 
nbove.} Regeneratioa, birth over again; revival, 
re-animation, resuscitation. (24. and fig.) 

1643 SMALLWoop On Death Cartwright in C.'s Poenss (1651) 
**iij, Buried Ashes may as eas'ly see ‘Theirs, as we this glad 
Palingenesie. 1660 tr. Autyraldus' T'reat. conc. Relig. 11. 
vii. 258 There must also be another burning of the world, 
and another Palingenesie or renovation of things. 1718 
J. Fox Wanderer 57 While the World seems to rejoice in 
a ee Palingenesy. 1801 W, Vavior in Monthly Mag. 
XI. 19 The..doctrines of an imminent palingenesy, and 
of the speedy coming of Antichrist. 188 ‘RENcu On 
Author, Vers. (1859) 52 Nothing would so effectually hinder 
this rejnvenescence, this palingenesy of words, as the putting 
a ban upon them directly they pass ont of vulgar use, 

Palingenetic (-dgénciik), @ [f Paniy- 
GENESIS: see GrNeETIc.] Of or belonging to, or 
of the natare of palingenesis (sense 2b). Hence 
Palingene‘tically adv. 

1877 Lankester in Q. Yrud. Mierose. Sei. XVU. 411 
What he [Haeckel] terins ‘heterochrony in the palingenetic 
phenomena of ontogeny". 1879 tr. Haecket's Avol, Alan I, 
1.10 It is..most important to distinguish clearly and exactly 
between the original, palingenetic processes of evolution, 
and the later kenogenetic processes of the same. 

Palingenist. sonce-wd. = PALINGENESIST, 

1839 Fraser's Alag. X1X. 50 We are Palingenists, and 
desire ..to reanimate the dead, 

+Palingman. Os. [a. Du. palingman, f. 
faling cel + man.) A man who deals in eels. 

1482 Kolls of Parit. Vi. 221/2 Aswell Merchauntes, as 
other sellers of Flys called Palyngmen. 1482 Act 22 
Edw. fV, ¢. 2 Ascun ticl marchant ne palingeman, 1495 
Alef ar Flen. 171, c. 23 Noe such Nareteniie nor paling 
man shuld sell nor put to sale any Elys by bere &a 
(Variously misunderstood: 1670 Biounr Law Diet., Paling. 
ian, seems to be a Merchant Denizen; one horn within the 
English Pale. Similarly 1706 in Kresey; 1721- Baitey; 
1823 CRape, ete. 1864 Wenster, /'aling-man, one born 
within that part of Ireland called the Angéisk Pale: so in 
later Dicts.] F 

Palinode (pzxlinded), 56. Also 7 palinod. 

[ad. L. palinddia: see PAUINODY; or a, obs. F. 
pained (16th c. in Littré).] orig. An ode or 
song in which the author retracts something said 
in a former poem ; hence gen. a recantation; spec. 
in Se. Law (see quot. 1861). : 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. v. iii, You, two and two, 
singing a Palinode, March to your several homes. 1600 
(title) The Palinod [ed, 1604 or recantation] of John Colvill, 
wherein he doth penitently recant his former prond offences, 
1636 G. Sannovs Par. Div. Poems, Fob (1648) 62, 1..there- 
fore in this weeping Palinod Abhorre my selfe, that have 
displeas'd my God. 1814 Scotr IVav. xiv, That Balma- 
whapple |had given satisfaction] by such a palinode as 
rendered the use of the sword unnecessary. 1861 W. Bete 
Dict. Law Scot, s.v., 1n actions for damages on account 
of slander or defamation raised in the Commissary Conrt.., 
it was formerly the practice to conclude not only for 
damages, expenses, Fenle fine, but also for a judicial recanta- 
tion or palinode by the defender. 1898 R. L. Stevenson 
St. /ves xiii, 1. abounded in palinodes and apologies. 

Hence Pa'linode v, (cf. Gr. nadiwgbetv to recant], 
to recant, retract (z/r. and ¢vans.). 

1886 Turrer My Life as Author 364,1 have seen fit more 
than once to‘palinode’, 1892 Sat, Rev. 2 ane poet The 
first stanza.. being most ingeniously palinoded by the second, 

Palino‘dial, 2. rare~¥, [a, F. palinodial 
(Godef.), f. L. falinddia PALNony + -AL.] Of the 
nature of a recantation, 

1813 Jerrerson IW/rit, (1830) 1V. 188 Their Prince issued 


a palinodial proclamation, suspending the orders on certain 
conditions. 


Palinodic (pzling-dik), 2. Gr. Pros. [ad. Gr. 
madwwdiK-ds, f, nadwedia: see PaLinopy and -1c, 
In mod.F. falinodigque.] Applied to verse in 
which two ‘systems’ of corresponding form, as 
a strophe and antistrophe, are separated by two 
others also of corresponding form but different 
from the former. f 

1883 Jean Edipus Tyrannus p. Ixx, This is called the 
Ppalinodic period: meaning that a group of rhythmical 
sentences recurs once, in the same order, 1885 dthenenm 


3 Oct. 432/3 Alterations make vv. 875..to 882.,into a com- 
plete palinodie period. 


+ Palino-dieal, a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -at.] 
Making or containing a ‘ palinode’ or recantation. 
1602 Dekker Satiromastix Wks. 1873 1. 234 Hor. 1 could 
be pleas'd..to quaffe downe The poyson'd fie in which I 
dipt yourname. 7/'¢. Saist thou so, my Palinodicall rimester? 
alino:dist. rare~°.  [f. PatinopE + -Ist.] 
The author of a palinode, In mod. Dicts. 


PALISADE. 


Palinody (pz'linosdi), Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6-7 -odie; and in L. form palinodia 
(peelinow'dit). [a. F. palinodie, ad. L. (It., Sp., 
Pg.) Palinddia, a, Gr. nadweydia singing over again, 
repetition, ¢sf. recantation, f. mad back again, 
over again + ¢d7 song: ‘a name first given to an 
ode by Stesichorus, in which he recants his attack 
upon Flelen’ (Liddell and Scott).] 

. = PALINODE, 

1589 Purtennam Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 So did the 
Poet Stesichorns,,in his Pallinodie vpon the disprayse of 
Helena, and reconered his eye sight. 1643 Prynxxe Sov. 
Power Parl. im, 143 (2) If I have overshot my sel...7 shall 
promise them a thankfull acknowledgement, and ready 
palinody. 1691 Woop Ath, O.ron. Il. 359 He was...orced 
to make his  Palinody in a Declamation in the public 
Hall. 2759 Gotpsm. On Butler’s Rent. Misc. Wks. 1837 1V. 
473 Then follows a palinody to the same gentleman. 1893 

oltimbus (Ohio) Dish. 5 Oct., ‘The New York Sun says the 
President should recall Mr. Van Alen’s appointment without 
regard to Republican ridicule of palinody. 

6. 1590 Barrow in Conferences i. 13 Some of your chief 
‘Teachers haue preached palinodaconcerning your ministerie, 
1611 Biste Transl. Pref. 9 Saint Augustine was not s{raid 
to exhort S. Hierome to a Palinodia or recantation. 1632 
Marmion J/folland's Leaguer v. iv, ‘Vhat he shall sing 
a Palinodium, And recant his il) courses. 18: 7-9 HaLian 
Mist, Lit, (1847) 1. iv. § 46. 285 A limitation of his tyrannical 
doctrine, if not a palinodia, | f 

+2. Singing over again, repetition. Oés. 

31599 Broughton's Let. x. 35 Nothing..but a palines 
I meane not a recantation, but a repetition. 1609 [Br. W. 
Barrow] Answ. Nameless Cath. 196 His old Palinodie of 


scorne and malediction. . 
+ Palintocy. Obs. [a. obs. F. palinlocie, ad. 


Gr. madwroxia repayment of interest; in quot. 
1693, taken in sense ‘regeneration’; f, ré«os birth, 
offspring, interest of money.] (See quots.) 

ar pes Rabelais w. xviii. 14710 him is.. begun 
again the Palintocy of the Megarians, and the Palingenesie 
of Democritus. [1847 Grote Greece u. ix. 11. 60 Passing 
a formal Palintokia or decree, to require from the rich who 
had lent money upon interest the refunding of all past in- 
terest paid to them by their debtors.] ‘ 

+Pa‘linure. Ods. [f.the name of Palinirus, 
the pilot of Eneas (Virg. 42. iii. 202, v. 833, 
cte.).) A pilot; in quots. fg. 

1631 R. IL. Arvaignin. Whole Creature i. 7 Wanting the 
Pilote and Palinure of regson and Religion, they runne 
themselves vpon the rocks. 1640 FULLER Pestbh's Coat, 
David's Sin xx. (1867) 209 The winding shelves do ns de- 
tain, Till God, the Palinure, returns again. [1849 E. B. 
Eastwick Dry Leaves 23 We were driven right across the 
stream... leaving our Palinurus and his comrade standing up 
to their middles in water.) 5 

Palinuroid (pelinifioroid), 2. Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L, Paliniirotdea, neut. pl., f. Palindrus: see 
-01).} Resembling or akin to the genus /alinurus 
(Spiny Lobster) of decapod crustaceans ; belonging 
to the group /alinzroidea or family Palinuride, 
of which this genus is the type. 

Palione, obs. Sc. form of PAvVILion. 

+t Palis, 54. Ods. Forms: 4 palioce, 4-5 palais, 
ays, palis, -ys, 5 palaies, paleys, paless, palyce, 
5-6 pales, fa. }. falis, OF. also palets, and 
palisse, in med.L. palicium, sb. neutcr, from *pali- 
cius composed of stakes, f. pals stake, PALE. Cf. 
also PALaceE 54.3] 

1. A fence of pales, a palisade, paling. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 769 A park al aboute, With a pyked 
Palys, pyned ful pik, ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 3. pr. iil 7 
(Camb, MS.) Wernestored and enclosyd in swich a palis. 
féid. H. met. iv. 3x Thow that art put in quiete and weleful 
by strengthe of thi palys [robore wadli] shalt leden a cler 
age. 14.. Voe. in Wr-Wilcker 599/45 Palictum, -ctj, est 
guedam clausura facta ex palis, a Palys. ¢1475 Stans 
Puer ad Mensant 200 in Q. /liz. Acad, 63 Iff pou go with 
any man. .Be wall ot by hege, by pales of by pale. 

2. A place enclosed by a palisade or fence; an 
enclosure: see PALACE 56.3 

(The first quot. is donbtful, and ma fests to 1.) 

+ €1420 A nturs of Arth.148 (Douce MS.) Of palaies{ Thornton 
AIS. Of pales), of parkes, of pondes, of plowes, 1582 Stv- 
warn Mart. Discipl. 1. 59 He that shall enter in or goe 
foorth by any other gate, streete, or waie ., into the citie, 


pales or lyst or fort where y* campe is lodged. 
+ Pa'lis, v. O/s. Forms: sce prec. [f. prec. 
or a. OF. palisser, {. palis, palisse.] trans. To 


surround or enclose with a palisade; to fence in. 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9940 He. .palysed 
hit [a wood] aboute ful pykke. ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. 
(1810) 110 Withonten palaised parke, ¢1440 Stacyons Rome 
in Pol. Rel, & L. Poems (1866) 122 note, Vhat stoone is vadyr 
an Awter Palysyd with Iren and stele. 

Palis, obs. form of PALAcE. 

Palisade (pzlisz'-d), 54. Also 6 pal(l)aisade, 
7 palisad, pallasade, 7-9 pallisade. [a. 18. 
palissade (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f£ palesser lo 
enclose with pales: see -ave. Cf, Patisapo.] 

1, A fence made of pales or stakes fixed in the 
ground, forming an enclosure or defence. Also 
applied to a fence made of iron railings. 

1600 Hiottanp Livy xxviu.v. 670 The avennes of the forest 
Thermopyla .. were stopped up by the /Etolians with a 
trench and pallaisade. 1697 Drypen Eneid xt. 718 Others 
aid To ram the stones, or raise the palisade. 1788 GiBBON 


Decl. § F. x\. (1846) U1. 53 A ditch and palisade might be 
sufficient to resist the..cavalry. 1885 Miss Branoon H yé- 


PALISADE, 


lard's Weird 1. 4 The wooden palisade had been removed 
In the progress of the work. ’ : 
+b. Gardening, A light fence or trellis-work 
on which trees or shrubs are trained, an espalier; 
hence ¢éransf. n row of trees or shrubs so trained, 
or a row of trees or shrubs forming a close hedge. 
1658 Eveiyn Fr. Gard, (1675) 14 Concerning espaliers 
(which I will call aéisades) 1 will shew you several formes 
of accommodating them. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening z1 When the Trees are spread, and the Palisades 
grown up. : 
2. Adil. A strong pointed wooden stake, of which 
a number are fixed deeply in the ground in a close 
row, cither vertical or inclined, as a defence. 
31697 Davpen neid vit. a14 And Palisades about the 
Trenches plac'd, 1777 Rosertson /fist. Amer. 1. 11, 10a The 
rainparts were fortified with pallisades. 1828 J. M. Spear. 


WAN Brit, Gunner 317 Palisades are 9 feet long, and 6 or | 


7 inches square. When fixed, they are generally planted 
fect in the ground and about 3 inches asunder. 1834 
Fairs Mag. 1. 188/a They. Degen to dig a trench, and to 
heap up a monnd, on which the palisades they brought 
with them were to be driven in, 1853 Srocquetra Afi, 
Excyel. Palisades, or Palisadoes, in tortification, stakes 
caer of strong split wood, about nine feet long. 
3. fig. Anything resenibling or likened to a fence 


of stakes (or one of stich stakes), a. ger. 

x601 Hotanp Pliny xvi. vii. 558 Secd..contained., 
within cares. defended (as it were) with a pallaisade of eales 
{Ait sé.2), 1733 Deanam Phys.-Thcol. tv. ii. 109 Out of these 
Cartilages grow a Pallisade of stiff hairs. 1832 Caatyie 
Mise. (1857) IT. 325 Vo drive down more or Jess effectual 
palisades against that class of persons. 1865 B'ness Bunsen 
in Hare Life (1879) Il. vii. 35: The gigantic palisade of 
mountains on cas side, 1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Eur. 
(1894) v. 122 A vast palissade of blue ice-pinnacles, 

tb, A wire supporting the hair, a part of the 
head-dress fashionable in the early part of the 


17th centary. Ods, 
1690 Everyn Fop-Dict., Palisade, a Wire sustaining the 
Hair next to the Dutchess, or first Knot. 
ce. gl. Name for the lofty cliffs extending about 
15 miles along the western bank of the Hudson 
abeve New York, Also applied to similar forma- 


lions elsewhere. 

1838 N. P. Witus Amer. Scen.1. 14 The Palisades— Hudson 
River. .. This singular precipice varies in height from fifty to 
two hundred feet, and presents a naked front of columnar 
strata, which gives it its descriptive name. 1861 N. A. 
Woovs Pr. of Wales in Canada ete, 405 The mighty river 
(Hudson} at first hemmed in by lofty cliffs, called the Pali- 
sades, which, striped with thin red and black strata, look 
like coloured palings erected by Nature to keep within 
bounds the stream. 1886 A. Wixcnent. Walks Geol, Field 

High cliffs of basaltic columns, like those exposed on the 

Tadson and Columbia rivers, are often called palisades. 

4. attrib, and Comb., os palisade-hedge, -lree 
(see 1b); falisade-like adj.; paliande-cell, a cell 
ef the Jalisade-ti'ssue; palisade-parenchyma, the 
parenchymatous palisade-tissue of leaves; pali- 
sade-tisaue, tissue consisting of elongated cells set 
closely side by side, as the parenchyma imme- 
diately below the epidermis of the upper surface in 
mest leaves; palisade-worm, name for various 
parasitic nematode worms, esp. S/rongylus armatus, 
infesting the horse, and Lusérongylus gigas, in- 
festing varions mammals. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bol. 657 These changes 
are usually more complete in the Rites on the 
upper side than in the parenchyma which lies deeper. 1664 
Evetyn Kad, Hort., Feb, Orchard 60 Trim up your *Palisade 
Hedges, and Espaliers. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Aled. U1. 62 

ie rete mucosum hetween the cells of the “palisade and 
other layers, 189: 7 Rosentuat Muscles & Nerves ro Cylin- 
drical cells standing, *palisade-like, side by side. 1884 
Bowea & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 407 Not inappropriately 
designated palisade-cells, or *palisade-parenchyma. 18978 
Bexnett & Dyea tr. Sachs’ Bot. age The chlorophyll-tissne 
ads oe on the upper side of the leaves..as the so- 
called *Pallisade-tissue. 1 Evetyn Kal. Hort. Yan. 
Orchard (ed. 915 Keep your Wall and *Palisade-Trees from 
Mounting too hastily. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anin, 
Life 685 Strongylus armatus, the *palisade Worm .. is 
& common cause of aneurism,..in the Horse and Ass. 

Palisade (pzlisz-d), v. Forms: see prec. 
[f. prec. sb.] frans, To furnish, surround, enclose, 
Gr fortify with a palisade or palisades; to fence in, 
Also adso/., and fig. 

1632 Litncow 77av, vit. 349 The Ditch..is mainly palla- 
saded with wooden Stakes. 1719 Lonvon & Wise Compl. 
Gard. 1, 2 There is daily some new Thing to he done, as to 
Sow, Plant, Prune, Pallisade. 1796 H. Huntea tr 54. 
Pierre's Sind, Nat. (1799) I. 269 Jaws palisaded with teeth. 

1850 Fraser’s Mag. 1]. x0 The frowning cliffs that 
Palisade the shore. 

Tience Palisa-ded //. a., cnclosed or fortified 
with a Palisade; Paliea-ding 70/, 5d., the action 
of fornishing or surrounding with a palisade; 
concr, a palisade, paling. 

Bae. Lonoon & Wise Comp2. Gard, 188 This Method of 
Pallisading has seldom or never been us'din England. 1804 
CB. Brown tr. Volney's Wiew Soil U.S. 356 Five palli- 
saded forts..were the oly Stages in this journey, 2845 
Frat. Asiat. Soc. Bengal X\V.257 Running a light pali- 
Sading. between two precipices. 1 *R. Bo.oaewoop’ 
Aliner's Right (1899) s/t A stout palisaded fence was at 

© run across the neck..on the side facing the diggings. 
alisado, sb, Obs. orarch. Also 6 palaisado, 
6-S palizado, 6-9 pallisado, 7 palisadoe, -zadoe, 
palyando, (pallaisnda, -asado, pal(1)azado, pal- 


395 


lozado), 7-8 pallisadoe, -zado, pallssado. 
si palizada palisade: see -aDo.] 
. = PALISADE sé, 1, 

1589 Ive Fortif 38 A palizado (placed at the outer edge of 
the parapet raysed vppon the sayd courtine or bulwarke) 
of sparres or such like. 1603 Hattann Plutarch's Alor. 438 
They .. plucked downe the pallaisada, mounted over dhe 
rampar, entred the campe. 1635 Puacnas Pilgrias Ww 
1369 A decpe Ditch, and a Pallizado of young Firre- 
trees, 1925 De Foe Poy. round World (1840) 65 They had 
+. a Covered pallisadoe round where they lodged their 
ammunition. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 212 The fortress..is a 
square enclosed with palisadoes, 1816 F, H. Navior Hist. 

ermany 11. xxiv. 426 They rushed into the trenches. .and 
having torn up the palisadoes, made themselves masters of 
the imperial hattcries. 

tb. Gardening. = PALisapy sb.1b. Obs. 

1604 E, Glaiststoxe] D'Acosta's Hist. tndies v. xiii. 362 
Tn the midst of which walke was a Pallisado, artificially 
made of very high trees, planted in order a fadome one 
from another, 1689-90 TempLe ss. Gardening Wks. 1731 
I, 8x The best Fruits not ripening without the Advantage 
of Walls or Palisadoes, 1725 Baaotey Kam. Dict. s. v. 
Garden, The Space between the Bason and Pallisade should 
be fill'd with Pieces of Embroidery, or green Plots adorn’d 
with Yew, Boxes and Flower Pots. 

2. = PALISADE sb. 2. 

1623 Bincuam ee gode 113 They..strengthened all the 
Rampier with Palizadoes, 1635 Barairre Aftl. Discip. xcv. 
(1643) 306 ‘To impale those parts.. with sharp-pointed palli- 
sadoes. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 289 They..always take 
it for a straight standing stake, pale, or palisado. 1770 
Lancuornr Plutarch (1819) V1. 48 To repair the wall. ie 
ordered each of the citizens to furnish a palisado. 1860 T. 
Martin Horace 216 A Roman soldier..A woman's slave, 
her arms doth bear, And palisadoes now. 

. fig. = PALISADE sh, 3. 

1643 Mitton Divorce n. xvi, Wks, (1851) 103 No marvell 
anything, if letters must be turn'd into palisadoes to stake 
out all requisite sense from entring to their due enlarge. 
ment, 1658 Sia T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iii. 47 The aOtAtle 
ie about the flower of the milk-thistle. @ 1658 
OVELACE Falcon 78 When now he turns his last to wreak 
The palizadoes of his beak. 

tb. = PauisadeE sb, 3b. Obs. 
1607 Lingua w. vi, Tires,Fanues, Palizadoes, Puffes, Ruffes. 
@. = PALISADE sé. 3c. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI.179/2 From Tappan to a distance 
of about 8 miles from the town of New York, the Palisadoes, 
as they are called, extend along the river. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1688 R. Hotme Arivoury 1. 86/2 Pallisado Hedg..made 
touphold young Plants that they keep within pounds. 1720 
Stavre Stow's Surv. London ut. 254 Freestone pavements 
aad palisado pales before the houses. 4 

Palisa‘do, v. Ods. or arch. Forms: see prec. 
[f. pree. sb.) = PaLisapE v, 

1607 Relat. Dise. River in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb) 
Introd. 53 Thursday we laboured, pallozadoing our fort. 
3608 Cart. Smitu Zrue Relation Wks. (Arb.) 8 With all 
speede we pallisadoed our Fort, ¢1zro Cetia Fiexxes Diary 
(1888) 71 In ye middle is a Bowling green palisado'd round. 
1813 Co.eawwce Lett., to D, Stuart (1895) 615, | found Southey 
so..pallisadoed by preéngagements that I could not reach 
athim. 1833 Byaon Juan vin. xlvi, he Greek or Turkish 
Cohorn’s ignorance Had palisadoed in a way you'd wonder 
To see in forts of Netherlands or France. 

Hence Palisa‘doed ///.a. = PALISADED; Pali- 
aa'doing vé/, sb, = PALISADING. 

1611 Cotcr., Palissé, palisadoed, staked, or paled about. 
1624 Cart. Satu Virginia 60 They conducted us to their 
pallizadoed towne. 1740 Pixeva Span. Dict. Empatizedda, 
the Palizadoing that goes round any fortify’d Place. 1851 
CL. Ssitu tr. Sasso in. xxxii, Thus the huge bull in 
palisadoed field Turns with his horn on the pursuing hounds. 

Palise, obs. form of Patace; var. Pats Obs. 

+ Paliser. Ods. Also palliser, palesaer, -aser. 
[f. Panis sé.+-ER.] a. A maker of palings or 
fences. b. One who has charge of a park. 

(1368-9 Darhan:t Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 575 Palicero de 


[ad. 


Mugleswyk et Joh'i Rogerson custodieatibus duas portas 
parci ibidem.] 1442 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I, 
387 Thomas Combe paliser..to make the pale of the closure 


of the college. 1536-7 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 703 
Jacobo Foster, aber de Beaurpark. 

Palish (pé' lif), a. [f PALE a. +-1s1.] Some- 
what pee: rather pale. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xx. xi. (Bodl. MS}If 295 b/s 
Wateri colour & melky coloure .. pat is whitissche ober 
Palische, 1564-78 Butreyn Dial, agst. Pest, (1888) 45 When 
nature is so stronge to caste it forthe with a redde colour, 
Pe ene or yellowishe.  16a7 Hakewit, Agol. (1630) 428 

‘alish and wanne as asicke man. 19753 Gotnsm. Le/, Wks, 
188: 1V. 475 Her face has a palish cast too much on the 
delicate order. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin (1900) 49/1 
A little feathery cloud of a palish gold. 

tPa‘lish, v. Oés. rare. [ad. F. paliss-, 
extended stem of Za/ir to become or render pale.] 


trans, To make pale. 

1483 Caxton G, de la Tour Lij, The cold was..grete the 
whiche made her hlack and palysshed her colour. 

|| Palissé (parlise), a. /Yer. [F. pa. pple. of 
palisser to furnish with pales or with a palisade.] 
Said of a dividing line when broken into parallel 
vertical pointed projections like a palisade; as, 
party per fess palissé. b. Said of the field when 
divided into vertical piles (see P1LE) of alternate 
tinctures; the same as pi/y paly. 

1780 Evmoxpson Compl. Body ffer, 11. Gloss., Palissé 
is ike a range of pallisadoes before a fortification, and so 
represented on a fesse rising 
pointed at the top, with the 


a considerable length, and 


u 
field appearing between then. 


PALL. 


tPaliure. Os. [ad. L. paliirus, a. Gr. 
madiovpos (Theophrastns).] Name of a thorny 
shrub, prob. Palzurus aculeatus or Christ's-thorn, 

1382 Wyeuir pepe De He that is best in hem, is az 
a palyure [ gloss, that is,a sharp bushe, or a thistil, or frijsey 
3388 as a paluyre, marg. A paluyre is a tasil, ether a scharp 
buysch}, Ir78s Mantyn Kousscan's Bot, xvi, Palinrus or 
Christ's-Thorn, ne common in Palestine, it is supposed 
lo be the thorn with which our Saviour was crowned.) 

Palizado, obs. form of Pauisavo, 

Palk(e, erroneeus form of pakke, Pack sb.l 

I Palkee, palki (palk/). Zast Ind. Also 7 
pallakeo, palleki(e. [Hindi + pa/adi, paler palan- 
keen, litter.] = PALANKEEN. 

1678 J. Puiuirs tr. Tavernicr's Voy. nw. nn. 173 The 
Princesses are carried in Palleki’s, 1 7% J. R. Foaster 
Torcen's Voy. Suratte in tr. Osbeck's Voy. ete. WU. 201 The 
ae nobility are carried in a palekee, which looks ver 
ike a hammock fastened to a crooked pole. 1828 Astatic 
Costumes 69 (Stanf.) The doolies. .are, like the Ikee, borne 
only by two men. 1896 A. Foaaes Camps, Quarters, &c. 
266 The ladies travelled in palanquins, or palkis, as they 
are more familiarly called, 

b. atirib, and Comé., as palkee-bearer; palkeo 
dak: see Dawk; palkee gharry (gharee) 
[Hindi palki-gari, {. gar? carriage]: ‘a carriage 
shaped somewhat like a palankin on wheels’ (Yule). 

1859 Lanc Wand. /ndia 121, 1 was stopped hy a set of 
twelve palkee bearers, 1873 E. Brapvon ne tn india iv. 
tar The weak-springed..box upon wheels (called a palkee 
age of India generally. 1878 Lye in the Mofussil 

« 38(V.) The Governor-General’s carriage..may be jostled 
by the hired ‘palki-gharry’, with its two wretched ponies, 
1882 Mas. Currtes Alem. Strs. Valentine ii. a4 The jour- 
ney at that time was performed by means of the palki-dik. 

Pall (pl), 56.1 Forms: 1 peell, 1, 4 pell, 3 
pel, peal, 3-5 pelle, 3~7 pal, palle, 5 Sc. paulie, 
5, 7 pale, 6 paule, pawl(e, Sc. paili, 3- pall. 
[OE. pelt, Pell ‘costly cloak or robe, purple robe, 
purple’, ad. L. pal/i-:m pall, coverlet, cnrtain, 
cloak; a Greek cloak or mantle, the philosophers’ 
cloak; in Tertullian, the garment wom by Chris- 
tians instead of the Roman éega; later in various 
eccles. uses; see Dn Cange. The historical order 
of the senses in Eng. is net that of the develop- 
ment of L. fallium.] 

I. Cloth, a cloth. 

1. Fine or rich cloth (as 2 material); esp. as 
used for the robes of persons of high rank ; in OE. 
parple cloth, ‘ purple’. Ods., exc. as poet. arch. 

¢goo tr. Bxda’s fist. 1. i. (1890) 26 Of pam hid zeweorht 
se weolocreada talgh [4/S. B. pel}. c1000 AEtrric Colleguy 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 96/19 Pallas and sidan (purpurwn ef 
sericum) deorwytpe gymmas and gold. c1z00 Oamin 817 
& all patt wiede batt tar wass Uppo pe bare fundenn, A! 
wass itt off be bettste lee Patt aniz mana ma3j azhenn. 
axaag Leg. Kath, 1461 l-schrud & i-prud ba wid pel & wid 
purpre. ¢1330 Atn heh In cloth of riche purpel 
palle. ¢1q00 Land Trey Bk. 2836 And in the temple.. 
Arne clothes fele of gold and palle. c1q30 Hymns Virg, 
86 Where is bicome cesar, bat Jorde was of al, Or be riche 
man clopid in purpur & in pal? c1460 ffow a Marchands 
ete. 197 in Iazl. £. P. P. 1. 205 Sche put on hur a garment 
of palle, And mett the marchand inthe halle. 1579 Srense2 
SAeph. Cal. July 173 They bene yelad in purple and pall. 
@19700 Littie Musgrave in Ritson Eng. Songs 11. 215 ‘the 
one of them was alva in green, The other was clad in pall, 
1810 Scotr Lady of £. ww. xii, If 
lwear. 1814 — Li. of fsles WW. xxiii 

2. A rich cloth spread upon or over something; 
a coverlet, canopy, etc. Ods. or arch. in gen. sense. 

13.. K. Adis. 370 Hire bed was mad, forsothe, With pallis, 
with riche clothis. ¢1330 R. Brunna CAron. Wace 


1] and vair no more 


an 

(Rol!s} 11235 And in hure chaumbre vpona pal Pey corouned 

hure ae coronal. 1457 in Somerset Med. Wits (igor) 
lie. 1500-30 


173 {A piece of cloth of gold called] le 
anata Poems \xxvii. 13 To beir the paill of veluct cramase 
Abone hir heid. @1529 Sketton Col. Cloute 943 Hang- 
ynge abonte the walles Clothes of golde & palles. ad 

ixDEsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1. 359 Ane paill of gould 
sett witht pratious stouns sett abone the kingis heid uhene 
he sat at meit. 1725 Pore Odyss. xix. 364 With splendid 
palls the downy fleece adorn. 1794 Mes. Rapcurre Afysé, 
Udolpho xiii, Over the whole bedding was throwna counter- 
pane, or pall, of black velvet. 1858 Moaais Judgm. of God 
170 He sat beneath a broad white pall. 

3. £ccl, a. A cloth spread upon the altar, an 
altar-cloth; ¢s. a corporal. arch. b. A cloth or 
hanging for the front of an altar, a frontal. arch. 
ec. A linen cloth with which the chalice is covered. 


(Cf. Pata 2.) 

c1oce ELrric /fom. 1. 508 And ber stod..arwurde weofod, 
mid readum pelle gescrydd. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 302/92 
Weouedes huy a With rede palles hny weren 
i-heoled. 143a-so tr. Aigden (Rolls) V. 33 A _myncheon 
scholde not towche the palles of the awter. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. w. (1520) 32h/1 A woman sholde vot touche 
the holy vessell of the auter, ne the palle. 1519 Churchev. 
Ace. St. Giles Reading 7 For coleryng ed mend of the pall, 
1699 tr. Dufgin's Eccl. Hist. 1th C. 1X. 93 v the Chalice 
is usvally cover'd with a Vail or Pale before the Consecra- 
tion? agag tr. Dupin's Eccl Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 63 The 
Linen with which they covered the blessed Eucharist, was 
called Corporal, the Pall, the Shrowd, Co-operterium or 
Syndon, 1838 Corvnation Service in Maskell Afon. Ret. 
(3849) II, 83 The Queen, .makes her first Oblation + which 
iz a Pall or Altar-Cloth of Gold, 1846 Keste Lyra /anoc. 
(1873) 172 The Altar's snow-white pall. 

4. A cloth, nsually of black, pn 
velvet, spread over a coflin, hearse, or 


PALL. 


c1440 Proms. Parv. 378/1 Palle, or pelle, or other clothe 
leyd on a dede body, ..cafnlare, 1463 Burial Ord. in 
Antig. Rep. (1807) 1. 3x5 The first herse coueryd with whit 
within the pale & parclose. cxg15 Cocke Lorell's 3. 8 
A ryche pal to ly on y® corse late fro rome is come. 1538 
Croscombe Church-w. Acc, (Som. Ree. Soc.) 43 Received of 
Edyth Honythorne for a knylle and the pall vj... 1674 
Ciasenoon Hist. Reb. xt. § 245 When the Coffin was put 
in, the black Velvet Pall that hel covered it was thrown 
over it, 1712 Aovison Sfect. No. 517 ? 2 The coffin was 
carried by six of his tenants, and the pall held up by six of 
the quorum. 1853 Tennyson Ode Wellington 6 Mourning 
when their leaders fall, Warriors carry the warrior's pall. 

II. A garment, a vestment. 
5. A robe, cloak, mantle; in early times, esp. of 


rich stuff. Obs. or avch. in gen. sense. 

¢1000 ASvratc Gram. xiii (Z.) 257 Pallium, peel, palliatus, 
mid pelle zescryd. ¢ 1205 Lay. 897 3ef us peal [¢ 1275 pall, 
gene us hors, yeue us haihe scrud. /éfd. 24597 Atle cniht 
hafde pal on And mid golde bigon. 1382 Wycutr £sther 
viii, x3 Mardoch. .schynede in kingis clothis..wrappid with 
a silken pal and purper. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 44/2 


Anon she toke her palle or mantel & covered her. 1578 ‘ 


Lanenam Le#, (1871) 5 One of the ten Sihills .. cumly ¢ 
ina pall of white sylk. 1g90 Spensea /. OQ. u. ix. 37 In 
a long purple pall, whose skirt with gold Was fretted all 
about, ae wasarayd. 1652 Nesowam Selden's Mare Cl. 245 
It is represented in the Figure of a woman, 
a Pall or linen frock. 1745‘. Waaton Pleas. Melanch.214 
Divine Melpomenc. .Queen of the stately step, and flowing 
all, 1824 Byaon Yuan xvi. xl, song, He sweeps along in 
is dusky pall. 

6. spec. a. Eccl. A woollen vestment worn by 
the Pope, and conferred by him on certain eccle- 
siastics, esp. metropolitans or archbishops (snch 
conferment being a necessary preliminary to the 
special functions of their office) ; it is now a narrow 
band passing over the shoulders, with short lappets 
hanging down before and bebiad, and ornamented 
with crosses. (Now more usually called PaLtium; 
formerly also PALLIoN.) Hence transf. The office 
or dignity of metropolitan or archbishop. 

3480 Caxtox Descr. Brit, 25 Offa worshiped Adulph 
bisshop of lichfeld with the archehisshops palle. 3494 
Fasvan Chrom. vu. ecxxi. 243 This palle is an indument 
that euery archebysshop must haue, and is nat in full 
auctoritie of an archebysshop ty! he haue receyued his palle 


elothed with | 


of the pope. 1538 Levanp /¢iz. EV. 102 After such tyme as | 


the Pall of the Archb. of Lichfeild was taken from Lichfeild 
and restored againe to Canterbury. 1 $93 Homilies uw. Agst. 
Rebell, (1859) §92 The Romish rag, which he calleth a pail, 
scarce worth twelve-pence. 1650 Sia RR. STAPYLTON Sivada’s 
Low C. Warres it. 54 Besides his Pall, the Popes Chamber- 
lain, brought him from Rome, a Cardinalls hat. 17326 
Aviirre Parergon 92 After Consecration be shall have the 
Pall sent him. 1848 A. Heasert in Todd's Irish Nenatus 
Notes 5 The copier places York and Canterbury, the two 
palls or archiepiscopates of England, first aud second. 

b. A robe or mantle put npon the sovereign at 
coronation ; now called the ‘royal rohe’. 

1643 Baker Chron, Rich. ff 2 After this, he [the Arch. 
bishop] put upon him [Richard 11] an upper Vesture called 
a Pall, saying, dectfe allium. enews tan Mon, Rit. 
II. x15 This now called ‘Royal Robe’ is the ancient 
pallium the ‘open pall’ as it is called in the orders of 
Charles 11 and James 11. 

7. ier. A bearing representing the front half of 
an archbishop’s pall, consisting of three bands in 
the form of a capital Y, charged with crosses. 
(Also called crass-pall.) 

(Party) per pail: said of the shield when divided into 
three parts, of different tinctures, by Jines in the directions 
of those of a capital V. 

16a Leicn Armorie 182 The fielde is Azure, a Paule Sable. 
1610 Guituim Heraldry ww. iL_193. 1766 Poany iMeraldry 
(1777) Dict., Pall, a figure like a Greek Y, about the 
breadth of a Pallet: it is by some Heralds called a Cross- 
Pall. 1864 Bouten. Jfer. Hist. & Pop, (ed. 3) xxi. 356 
Surmounted by a pall of the last. 

Ill. 8. fig. (Chiefly from 5, or now esp. 4.) 
Something that covers or conceals, a ‘mantle’, 
‘cloak’; in mod. use esp. something, such as a 
clond, that extends over a thing or region and 
produces an effect of gloom. 

c14go tr. De lmitatione un. lv. 130 There shal 1 yelde 
ee & vee for shame & repreef, a palle of preisyng 

or mornyng (cf. Isa. Ixi. 3). ag0qg Atxvnson tr. De /mita- 
tione ui. vill. 203 (heading) Howe grace is to be hyd vnder 
the palle of humylyte. xg26 Pilg. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
1sq4 Vnder the pall of very mekenes & symplicite. 1742 
Younc Vt, Th, 1x. 2110 By this dark Pall thrown o’er the 
silent World! ¢1817 Hoce Tales & Sk. V. 353 The sky 
was overspread with a pall of blackness. 1866 B. Tavtor 
Winter Solstice Poems 301 Too cold to melt its pall of snow. 
1882 F, Hanatson Choice Bhs, (1886) 438 Overhead by day 
aad by night a murky pall of smoke. 

IV. 9. attrib, and Comd., as pall-canopy, -cloih, 
-cloud; pall-like adj.; pall-bearer, -holder, 
-supporter, one of those attending the coffin at 
a funeral, to hold up the corners and edges of 
the pall; +pall-work, work in ‘pall’ or rich 
cloth (oés.). 

1707 Heaane Collect. 29, Sept. (0. H.S.) 11. 53 “Pall 
Bearers were Dr. Aldrich, Dr. ‘Turner [etc.}. 1786 Miss E, 
Crayton in Afxs. Delany's Corr. Ser. u. HI. 411 Lord and 
Lady Howard are gone to town this mcm for poor P#. 
Amelia's funeral, She is one of the pall-bearers. 1898 
Westin. Gaz, 28 Ma a The pall-bearers had taken up 
their position. 1875 S. Haven Larth zo Earth 52 The old 
English hearse or *pall-canopy. 1841 Yatton Churchw, 
Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 154 Payd for tij stavys to bere y* 
*pawle cloth. a 1425 Cursor Al. 512g (Trin.) He dud on 
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him *pal clobing And on his hond sett riche ring. 1886 
Cornett Fall of Asgard 11, 28 Yo raise the storm that was 
to rive the *pall-clond that hung over Asgard. 31814 M. 
Cuttra in Le, ete, (1888) II. 348 The other *pall-halders— 
Mr. Thorston, Dr. Worcester [ete.]. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth, 
ii, Of purpure, and *palle werke, and perré to pay. @ 1440 
Sir Degrev, 632 All of pall work fyn, .. Anerlud with ermyn. 

Pall (p§l), 50.2 rare. [f. Patt zt] A feeling 
of disgust arising from satiety or insipidity. 

1711 Suartesa. Charac, u. 0. § 2 (1737) IL. 149 The Palls 
or Nauseatings which continually intervene, are of the worst 
and most hateful kind of Sensation, 

Pall (POD), v.l Also 6-7 pawl, paul. [app. 
aphetic from APPAL v., to which the early senses 
are parallel. But the literal sense of ‘become’ or 
‘make pale’ is of rare occurrence, being expressed 
by the cognate Paz v, from PALE a.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 
+1, To become pale or dim, Oés. 


1412-20 Lyps. Chron, Troy ut xxv, The name of whom shall 
pallen in none age, But ever yliche without eclipsing shine. 

+2. To become faint; to faint, fail (in strength, 
virtue, etc.), Obs, 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 13 That other biter as the galle, 
Which makth a mannes herte palle. 1540-54 Croxr Ps. 
(Perey Soc.) 22 There-at his hert woll pall. 1562 Praer 
Asnerd 1x, Fe ij, Vnuicted strengthes begin lo pal. 1602 
Snaks. aim. v. ii. g When our deare plots do paule. 

+b. To decay, waste away, rot. Obs. rare. 
2e1473 Sgr. lowe Degre 1030 Thus have ye kept your 
enemy here Pallyng more than seven yere, 

+3. Of fermented or aerated liquors: To lose 
briskness or sharpness by exposure to the air; to 
become flat, vapid, stale, or insipid. b. Of blood: 
To become pale (?) by separation of clot and serum, 

1430 Lypcate[see Patten gf/. a.12}, ¢1440 igi Parv. 

79/2 Pallyn,asale &drynke,. .cmorior. 1513 Bk. Keruynge 
in Babees Bk. 267 Also yf your swete wyne pale, drawe it in to 
a romney vessell for lessynge [cf. ¢r460 J. Russert, Bk. 
Nurture 116 3iff swete wyne be seeke or pallid put in a 
Rompney for lesynge]. 1530 Patsor. 651/2, I palle, as 
drinke or bloode dothe, by longe standyng ina thynge, je 
appallys. This drinke wyll pall (s‘aspallyra) if it stande 
vneouered all nyght. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 115 A 
cup of dead heere, that had stood pawling by him in a pot 
three dayes. 1634 HLanincton Casfara(Arb.)63Sooner..then 
let pall So pure Canary, 1693 J. Cravton Virginia in 
Mise. Curiosa (1708) 11. 287 When the Weather breaks 
the Blood palls, and like over-fermented Liquors is de- 
ulate or lurns eager and shee 1703 Art & Alyst. 
Lge xt Lest such Wines should Palland die upon their 

ands, 

4. transf, and jig. To become tasteless, vapid, or 
insipid to the appetite or interest. 

417047. Brown Sat.on Marriage Wks. 1730 1. 58 Oh, the 
virtue and grace of a shrill caterwauling. But it palls in 
your game. 1709 STEELE YZatler No. 2 » 1 Beauty is a 
Thing which palls with Possession. 1748 Jounson Vanity 
Hum, Wishes 265 Now pall the tasteless meats. 1868 
Farrar Seekers ni. ii, (1875) 200 Pleasure may pall or cease to 
be obtainable. 1882 Penooy Lng. Journalism xviii. 137 His 
position lost all its charm the instant the work began to pall. 

b. Const. ov, ufor (the sensc, mind, or organ). 

1913 Avmson Calo 1. iv, Beanty soon grows familiar,.and 
pals upon thesense. 1846 Rusxis Mod. Paint... ut iv. §2 

"hey would satiate usand pall upon our senses. 1879 Dixon 
Windsor V1. xxiii, 236 The pastimes of the tilt-yard.. began 
to pall on him. : 

5. Of the person or organ: To lose relish 
or interest; to become satiated or cloyed wth. 

1765 StEaNR Tr. Shandy VILL xxxiv, If thy stomach palls 
with it, discontinue it from time to time. 1832 L-xaminer 
673/2 The laity have done much wrong to the clergy in 
allowing it 1o..surfeit, and pall..with forbidden wealth. 

II. Transitive senses. 

+6. To make pale, to dim. Obs. 

31533 Exvot Cast. Helthe 1, xxi (1541) 35 The men and 
woinen have the colour of their vysage pallyd [edd. 1541- 
1612 palled]. 1593 Q. Etiz. Boeth, 1. met. v.12 And Lueipar 
palled by Sebus vpriseth, 


+7. Tomake faint or feeble; to enfeeble, weaken; 


to daunt, appal. Ods. 

1390 Gowea Conf II. 321 Unkindeschipe.. The trouthe of 
mannes herte it palleth. 1443 Jas. 1 Asug?s Q. xviii, The 

rolixitee Off doubilnesse that doith my wittis pall. 1494 

‘ARYAN Chron. vi. elxx. (1533) 98b/1 His kayghtes and 
soldyours were tyred & palled wyth ouer watche and Jaboure. 
1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. \xxiv. 62 Which..did their 
harts so pall, That they cride for peace. 1607 DEKKER 
Hist, Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 V1. 119 Tis not the name 
of Traytor Pals me nor pluckes my weapon from my 
hand. 3686 F. Spence tr. Varillas’ Ho, Medicis 302 A 
caprice which pawl'd fortune in such manner that she 
utterly turn’d tale. " ; 

+b. To render (breath) inoffensive. Obs. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health xx. 14 A remedy to pallor make 
swete tbe breth. 

+8. To render flat, stale, or insipid; to stale. 

ig rele New Way i, i, The remainder of a single 
can Left hy o drunken porter, all night pall'd too, 1682 
Otway Venice Preserved ni, t cannot think Of tasting any 
thing a fool has pall'd. 1725 Braotev fam, Dict. s.v. 
Brewi Leaving your Vent-Peg always open palls it 
{March Beer]. 

fig. 3700 Davoren Palamon & Arcite m, 686 A miracle.. 
Their joy with unexpected sorrow pall'd. 1711 P. H. View 
two last Parits. 145 The fortunate issue-of that Expedition 
had ‘od d the Eoquiry. 1807 E.S. Baaretr Rising Sun 1. 
154 He palls enjoyment by excess, 

9. To deprive of one’s relish for something; to 
satiate, cloy (the appetite, senses, or sentient being). 

1700 Avoison Epil. Brit. Enchanters, And pall the sense 
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PALLADIFEROUS. 


with one continu’d show, 1745 N. Roaixson 7h. Physick 
32t For fear of too much palling his Appetite. 1797 Goowin 
Enguirer u. xii. 479 He must not pall his readers. 1 
Examiner 3455/1 Can even the choicest viands fail to pall 
the stomach? 1856 Bacenot Lid. Siud., Shelley (1879)1. 113 
Languor comes, fatigue palls, melancholy oppresses. 


+ Pall, v.2 Obs. rare. [Origin obscure: cf, 
PALE v.4 
1. trans. To beat, strike, knock (dowz), 


1375 Joseph Arim., 499 pei mize I-sea sone His pothache 
‘o and proude doun pallede, 3377 Laner. P. Pl. B. xvi. 30 
Paine with pe firste pyle I palle hym down. 47d. 51 Panne 


liberum arbitrium..palleth adown ouke, 
2. intr. ot absol. To fight (one’s way) through. 
¢31400 Destr. Troy 10022 Pai met ou the Mirmydons, 
macchit hom hard, Pallit thurgh the persans, put hom beside, 


(bid, 41132 Pai..Put hom doun prestly, pallit hom burgh, 
Slogh hom Pit sleghly for sleght pat ai couthe, we 
all (pol), v.3 ff. Pat 56.2] trazs. To cover 


with or as with a cloth; to drape with a pall. 

21400 Desir. Troy 8385 The halle..was pight with 
pilers all of pure stones, Palit full Fey. 3605 Stas 
Macb. 1. v. 52 Come tbick Night, And pall thee in the 
dunnest smoake of Hell. 1804 J. Gaaname Sadbath 332 
Why palld in state, and mitred with a wreath Ofnightshade, 
dost thou sit portentiously? 1854 Dr Quincey Autobiog. 
Sk. Wks, Il. 226-7 Nature..so powerless and extinct as to 
seem palled in her shroud, _ Tennyson Soly Grail 844, 
I saw the Holy Grail, All pall’d in crimson samite. 

Pall, obs. form of PaL; variant of Pawt. 

|| Palla (pz'la). [LL., perh. related to pal/ium.] 

1. Rom. Aniig. A loose outer garment or wrap 
worn out of doors by women (sometimes by men) ; 
an outer robe, mantle. 

1706 in Pruusrs. 1834 Lyrron Pompeii m. ix, The 
slave..divested herself also of her long falla. 1866 J. B, 
Rose tr. Ovid's fet. 72 Her palla to another she resigns, 
1 Westm. Gaz, 24 Jan. 4/3 Calpurnia .. is robed in a 
brilliant green palla over a long yellow tunic. 

2. Eccl. An altar-cloth; a chalice-cloth. 

1706 Puiturs, Palla,..it is also often taken for an Altar. 
cloth. 1885 Catholic Dict. Palla, a small cloth of linen 
used to cover the chalice and usually stiffened with card. 
board, &e. The upper part may be covered with silk. 

Palla, variant of Patan, S. African antelope. 

Paliace, obs. form of PALACE sés.1 and 3, 

Pallad- (pzx'lid), Chen, used as combining 
form of PALLADIUM, in names of certain com- 
pounds, as pa‘lladamine, palladammo nium, pal- 
laddi-amine: see qnots. 

1859 Fownes Man. Chem. 329 Palladamine, NPdHs. O, 
may be obtained from the chloride by oxide of silver... 
Miiller also obtained another compound. .to which he gives 
the name of palladdiamine; it contains N°PdH®6, 3866-77 
Warts Dict. Cheus. 1V. 329 Hugo Miller regards... the yellow 
(compound) as chloride of palladammonium, NaHePd".Cle. 

he yellow compound... yields the oxide of palladammoninm, 
or palladamine, NaH ¢Pd"O. 

allad, obs. erron. form of PALLET 56.2 

Palladian (p&#li-diin), a1 [f. L. palladi-us 
of or belonging to Pallas+-an.] Of or pertaining 
to Pallas, the goddess of wisdom; hence, pertaia- 
ing to wisdom, knowledge, or study. 

1g62 Letcn Avmoric 29b, Perseus the Palladian knight.. 
when he had slayne.. Medusa, he consecrated y® same 
[shield] to the mighty Goddes Pallas, 1644 Mitton A reap. 
(Arb.) 56 Unies te carry..all his midnight watehings, and 
expence of Palladian oyl,to the hasty view of an unleasnr'd 
licencer. 1803 Goowtn Life Chaucer 1, 470 Jod.). 

Palladian, «2.2 Arch. [f. Palladi-o + -AN.) 
Of, belonging to, or according to the school of the 
Italian architect Andrea Palladio (1518-80), who 
imitated the ancient Roman archilecture without 
regard to classical principles. 

1733 Pore Zp. Burlington 37 Conscious they act a true 
Palladian part, And, if they starve, tbey starve by rules of 
art. 1792 Giaaon Let. in Afisc. Wks. (1796) 1. 696 To pass 
some hours in the palladian Chiswick. 1838 Cro £ug. § 
Arch. Frul. 1. 94/1. The thrust. .directed against that areh- 
heresy of all. the Palladian style. 1874 MickLETHWAITE 
Mod. Par. Churches 250 Europe has never seea a worse 
style than the Palladian. . 

lence Palla‘dianism, the Palladian school or 
style of architecture; Palla‘dianize v., to make 
Palladian in style. ; 

1838 Civil Eng. & Arch. ¥rnl. 1.94/2 The sworn champion 
of Palladianism, and the hitter foe of all amateurs. 185 
Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. App. xv. 386 We shall get, rid «f 
Chinese pagodas, and Indian temples, and Reratssan: 
Palladianisms, and Alhambra stucco and filigree, in_ 0! 
great rubbish heap. 1895 Gittsrur Church Strect Siok. 
Newington 27 The south front was Palladianised about the 
middle of the last century. 

Palladic (pxledik), a. Chem. [f. Pata 
p(awm2 +-10 1b.) Applied to compounds of 
palladinm containing a smaller proportion of the 
metal than those called palladious; as padladtc 
axide or dioxtde of palladium, Pd Oz : 

1857 in Mayne. Zxfos. Lex. ¥ Warts Dict. Chem. 
1V. 327 The tetrachloride or Palladte chloride, PdrCls. 
ibid, 428 Palladic salts are very unstable, being easily 
reduced to palladious salts by heat, and b reducing agents. 

+ Palladie. Ofs. = PaLADIuM? 1. 

1548 W. Patten £9. Scotl, Pref. aij, The well kepyng of 
the Palladie in Troy was euer the conseruacion. .of the citie, 

Palladiferous (pelidi-féres), a. [Sec-FERous.] 
Containing or yielding palladium. 

pee, Warts Dict. Chen. IV. 325 The palladiferous 
gold o Brazil. 
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PALLADIO.-. 


Palladine, -yne, obs. forms of PALADIN. 

Palladio- (patlz'dio), Chem, combining form 
of PaLLapius *, in names of certain compounds, 

1841 Brann Chen. 1089 Palladio-bichloride of Potassium, 
fbid., Palladio-protochloride of potassium, /ézrd, togo Pris. 
matic erystals of patladio-cyanuret of potassium. 1866-77 
Warts Jet. Chem. IV. 330 Chloride of palladio-phenyl- 
ammoninon.. 3 s F 

Palladious (pilé-dias), @. Chem, Also pal- 
ladous. [f. Pautapi-um2 + -ovs.] Applied to 
compounds of palladium containing a larger pro- 
portion of the metal than those called pa//adic; as 
falladious oxide or protoxide of palladium, PaO. 

1842 Parnete Chem. Anal, (1845)95 A solution of palladions 
oxide, 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 327 Palladions 
salts are fur the most ae brown or red} their taste is 
astringent, but not metallic. he 

Palladium! (p&la-diim), Forms: 4-5, 7 
palladion, 5 palladioun, -dyon, -dian, -done, 
-din, paladion, 6~ palladium. [a. L. palladium, 
a, Gr. madAdbrov, neuter of radAdbios of Pallas.] 

l. Grand Lat. Myth. The image of the goddess 
Pallas, in the citadel of Troy, on which the safety of 
the city was snpposed to depend, reputed to have 
been thence brought to Rome. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troyles 1, 153 (97) But bough pat Grekes 
hem of Troye shetten, .. Thei haddea relyk light Palladion 
[v.rr. palladioun, paladion] That was hire tryst a bouen 
enerichon. 1390 Gower Conf, 11. 188 The Priest Thoas .. 
Hath soffred mathenge tocome And the Palladion to stele. 
ergqo0 Laud troy Bk, 17865 Palladin that thing called is 
Afttir Pallas... Fro hir Tt come also, I wene. 1585 T. 
Wasutxcton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1, xiii. 48 Diuers anti. 

nities.., and amongst others the Palladinm of antient 

roy. r60r Hortanp Péiny 1, 178 Metellus..lost his eies 
in a skare-fire, at what time hee would hate saued and got 
away the Palladium, .out of the temple of Vesta. 1779 W. 
Atrxanper Hist, Woren (1782) 1. vi. 213 Vestals.. whose 
office was to preserve the sacred fire of the goddess in 
perpetual vigour, and guard the palladium, 1807 Rosinson 
Archwol. Greca 1, xv. 69 The Palladium, or statue of 
Minerva brought from ‘Troy, 

2. transf. and fig. Anything on which the safety 
of a nation, institution, privilege, ete. is believed 
to depend ; a safeguard, protecting institution. 

600 Hottaxn Livy Pref. 6 These 35 bookes [of Livy}... 
preserned as another Palladium out te generall skarefire, 
16ar Burton Anat. Med. 1. iti vt. (16 Orie bel Palladium, 
my breast-plate, my buckler, with which I ward all injuries 
[ete., 176r Home Z/ist. Eng. 1, xiii. 321 This stone... was 
carefully preserved at Scone as the true palladium of their 
Monarchy. 1769 Buacxstoxe Con. 1V. xxvii. 343 The 
liberties of England cannot but subsist, 
palladium [trial by jury] remains sacred and inviolate 
1769-73 Junius Lett. Ded. 6 The liberty of the press is 
the 


Palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights | 


of an Englishman. 1845 McCuttocn Ace. Brit, Fon & 
(1854) Tl. 9 The Hadeas Corpus Act .. denominated the 
palladium of an Englishman's liberty. 1888 M. Buraows 
Cingue Ports iv, 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1278) 
is the Hadinm of the Cinque Port liberties. 

Paie-dium 2 Chem, [a.mod.L., f. Pallas: 
cf, prec, 
discovered asteroid Patlas : cf. Cras] 

A hard white metal of the 
sembling silver, occurring in small quantities, 
chiefly in association with platinum, in S. America 
and elsewhere. Symbol Pd; atomic weight 126, 

1803 Parl. Trans. 290 A metallic substance late sold in 

ndon as a new metal under the title of Palladium. 180 
Wortaston fd. XCV. 316, I... subsequently obtain 
another metal, to which I gave the name Palladium, from 
the planet that had been discovered nearly at the same 
time by Dr. Olbers, 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm, 
180 The balance spring is usually of palladium. 

alirib, 1866 Watts Dict. Chem, 1Vegsg Pa)ladium-bases, 

Hence Palla‘diumize v. fravs., to coat with 
palladium. 

@i8s1 Afech, Mag. in Herrig’s Archiv VIL. 268 This 
Process may be called palladiumizing with as much propriety 
a8 We say, zinking, or gilding. 1864 in Wenstaa. 

(pela). Also palla, paala, pala, 
phalla, phaala. [ad. Seehwana f’hala, Zulu 
im-pala.| An antelope (Apyceros melamipus) 
pectin pers of S, Africa; it is dark-reddish 
above, dull-yellowish on the sides, and white 
beneath ; the male has horns abont twenty inches 
long and spreading in a lyrate figure, 

1806 Sir J. Barrow Yours. Leetakoo 07 This species of 
deer was called by the Booshuanas the Pala. 18rx Prunterar 
tr. Lichtenstein $. Trav, V1. 324 That beautiful specics of 
Antelope..which is called by the Bectjuans Phkalla. r18xa 
Buacnetn 7rav. U1. xi. 300 One is called Paala by the 

ichttanas, 1857 Lrancstonr 7ran, iii, 56 The presence 
of the. -pallah..is always a certain indication of water 

eing within a distance of seven or eight miles, 1896 Kirey 
Haunts Wild Game 546 Impala of the Swazis and Zulus, 
Pala of the Basuto, 

Pallaice, -as(e, obs. forms of PaLace. 

Pallaisada, -ade, obs. ff. PALISADO, -ADE. 

Pallall (palal). se. and north. dial. Also 
Pallalls, palall, pallaly, pallaldies, palaulays, 
Pally-ully. [Derivation unknown.] A Scotch 
and Northern English name for the game of Hop- 

ScoTeH ; sometimes, the stone used in the game, 

, 1808-1 asigson, Pallall, Pallalls, a game of children, 

in ich they hop on one foot through different triangular 

a” driving a bit of slate or broken crokery 
OL. o 


so long as this 


Named 1803 by its discoverer Wollaston, from the newly | 


platinum group, re- | 
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beforethem, 1828 Mota Manste Wanch 
companions took her out to the back of jouse to have 
n game at the pallall, 2847 J. Witson Ch, North 1. 3 
Pall-lall..or any other of the games of the school hay: 
ground. 1891 Barge Little Minister xxvii, ag2 ‘There 
were .. girls playing at palaulays. 1896 Metpaum Grey 
Sfantle 251 Mony’s the time I[‘ve played the pallaldies 
hare-fit wi’ ’m on the plainstanes, R BLakenorovei 
Wit, ele. N. Riding Yorksh. (E. 1. DJ, Divisions are 
chalked on the ‘ames and the ‘pally-ullies’ are im- 
pelled within the lines bya hop on one leg and a side-shofile 
with the same foot, 
Pallanchine, -kee(n, -kin, pallaquine, 
obs. ff. PALANKEEN. Pallart, obs. f. PaLLiarn. 
Pallasade, -ado, -zado, obs. ff, PALISADE, -aDo. 
Pallasite Gae=t Afin,  [f. surname 
Pallas (see below) + -1TE1.] Native iron contain- 
ing embedded grains of olivine, such as. that com- 
posing a large meteorite discovered by P. S. Pallas 
in Siberia in 1772; henee also called adlas tron. 
1886 in Cassel’s Encycl. Dict. r8g0in Cent. Dict, 
Pallat, -ate, obs. forms of Patate, Pater, 
Pallatine, -yne, obs. forms of PALATINE, 
Palle, obs. form of Pann, PAty a.2 


Palled (pid), pp/.a1 ‘[f. Pats v1 +-Ep 1) 

+1. Enfeebled, weakened, impaired. Ods, 

€ 1386 Cuaccer M/anciple’s Prot, 55 So vnweeldy was this 
sory palled goost. 1386 — SAipman's T. 102 (Corpus MS.) 
Eny old palled [v.7, appalled] wight. 1494 Fanvan Chron. 
vu. cexly, 288 Than began the trumpettys and tabonrs to 
blowe, whiche reayued the palled hartys. 160: Hottanp 
Pliny xi. xii, 364 The colour is more pallat and weake 
[eolore languido} inclining to white. 1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo 
u. iv, Which strooke amazement to their panled speeche. 
1606 Suars. Ant. 4 Clu. vii, 87 He neuer follow Thy 
paul'd Fortunes more. 1668 Cutrerrer & Core Barthol, 
Anat. 1. vi. 100 1t receives the Liver blood., which. .is be. 
come panled and sluggish, and has lost its heat. 

2. Of fermented liquor, etc.: That has lost its 
briskness or freshness; flat, stale, vapid. arch. 

¢%430 Lypa. Affix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 168 Who forsakithe 

ne and drynkithe ale pallid. 14.. Song temp. Hen, VT 

(Harl. MS.), Bryng us home no sydyr, nor no palde wyne. 
1565-73 Coorra Thesaurus, Mucidum vinum, a palled 
wine or dead, 6x9 Massincea Picture y. i, Witha spoon- 
ful of palled wine poured in their water, 1711 E, Warp 
Vulgus Brit. v. 58 ss that the Turky..Should..Be pall'd, 
o’er-roasted, and unfit, For such a t'ine-mouth'd Saint to 
eat. 1884 Longm. Mag. Feb. 384 Her high spirits were as 
flat as palled soda-water. i 

3. Dcadened to pleasant tastes or impressions; 
satiated, cloyed, disgusted. 

1s Davnen Amphitryon ut. i, Palled in desires, and 
surfeited of bliss. 1709 Steere Father No, 54 > x Pall'd 


i. < Some of her 
he 


rather than Food. 1795 Soutnev Its. Maid Orteans Wt. 112 
The epicure Here pampers his foul frame, till the pall'd 
sense athes at the banquet. 1859 Kincstev Jisc. (1860) 
1, 222 The palled taste of au unhealthy age. 


Palled (p§ld, poet. -éd), ppl. a.2 [f. Paun v.3 
(or 56.1) + -ED.] Covered with or robed ina pall. 

1839 Battery Festus xxiii. (1848) 289 Swathed in clouds As 
though in plumed and palléd state. 1850 TENNYSON fu Ment, 
Ixx, Patled shapes In shadowy thoroughfares of thought. 

t+ Pa'llen, 2. Oss. [OE. pallen, pellen, £. peel, 
Pawn $6.1 + -EN+.] Made of ‘pall’ or rich cloth; 
in early use, ‘of purple’. 

crooo Etraic Hom, 1, 64 Bicgad eow pzllene cyrtlas. 
ctooo — Hor. in Leg. Rood (1871) 103 Se casere.. 
dyde of his parpuran & his pellenan gytilan. ¢1a0g Lay. 
23762 A raf swide deore..& anne pallenecurtel. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1517 He plyes ouer pS revert pallen webbes. 
14.. Stege Ferus. (E. E. T. S,) 322 Pizten panclouns doun of 
pallen webbes, With ropis of riche silk. : 

Pallenkeen, -kine, Pallentine, Palles, 
obs. ff. PALANKEEN, PALATINE, PALACE, 

Pallescent (pilesént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
palléscent-em, pr. pple. of pallzseere to become pale.] 
Growing or becoming pale. So Palle-scence, 
a blanching or paling. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 345 It beares Apples like 
the masculine, but lesser and luteously pallescent. 18 
T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey ix, The spirit of blac! 
melancholy began to set his seal on her pallescent counten- 
ance. 18aa — Maid Marian ii, An awfal thought, which 
Caused a momentary pallescence in his rosy complexion. 

Pallesie, -ye, obs. forms of Patsy. 

Pallet, 50.1 Oés. exc. Sc. Forms: 4-5 palet, 
-ete, pallette, 5-6 palett(e, 6 pallat(t, 6 (9 Sc.) 
pallet, (7 -ed). [a. OF. palet, dim. of pal stake. ] 


+1. A piece of armonr for the head, a head-piece 


(usnally of leather). Oés. 

1374 /nv. in Promp. Parv. 379 note, Item, ij. ketelliattes, 
et ij. paletes, prec’ vj.s. viij.d. 1399 Lanct. ich. Redeles 
tt, 325 A preny pallette her pannes to kepe, To hille here 
jewde heed in stede of an houe. xgog in Promp. Parv. 
379 note, Doublettes, jakkes, basynettes, vysers, palettes, 
aventailles. grr A. £, Wills (1882) 19 An aburioun of 
stele with a pallette conerte with reede velwette. €3440 
Pronp. Paro. 378/2 Palet, armowre for the heed, lliris, 
galerus, €%475 Pict. Voc. in Wr,-Wilcker 782/34 Nomina 
Armorum, .. ec ¢fassis, a palett... galea. 

2. transf. The head, pate. Now only Se. 

€3330 Arth. § Aferl. 4016 On the helme he smot for soth, 
‘Thurch helme and palet to the toth. 1352 Mixor Poems 
vii. 232 Inglis men sali..Knok pi palet or bou pas, And mak 
be polled like a frere. sgoo-ao Dunaar Poems xxxiii. Fa 
As blaksmyth bruikit was his pallatt, For battering at the 
peudy a 1529 Skecron Elynour Rumenyng 348, 1 shall 
breake your palettes, Wythout ye now cease | 1582 Stanv- 


ppciie is humorous, and must be gratify'd with Sauces | 


| 
| 


| Fficur, xvi. (1839) 165 Content with a rude 


PALLET. 


nurst 7 neis 1. (Arb.) 2x Neptuh .. his pleasin Jet y 
heauing Ilee noted Aeneas. 1 here Safror Watstn 
50 Not a pinnes head or « moaths pallet. 1638 Bratuwarr 
Barnabees Jrni.t. C ij, Till 1 brake a Blacksmith’s palled, 
1836 G. Beattie Yoku oArnha’ in Life (1863) 248 The ither 
bore ‘he gausty pallet, grim with gore. 

Pallet (pa'let),sé.2 Forms: a. 4-5 paillet(t, 
4-6 payllet, paylet, 4-7 pailet, 5 palyet, 6 Se. 
pelat; 8. 5-6 palet(t, 6 -ette, 6-7 pallate, (6-8 
-ad, 7 palate), 7-8 pallat, 6- pallet. [ME, parller: 
ef, dial. F. par//eé heap or bundle of straw, deriy, 
of patlle straw:—L. palea chaff; also AF, paillete 
straw, in Bestiary 475.] 

1. A straw bed; a mattress; a small, poor, or 
mean bed or conch. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus im. 
payletjal pat glade nyght By Troylus helay. ex oF romp. 
fart, 379/2 Palyet, lytylle bed, dectica. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye, 
435 Gromes palettis. 1505 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VY. 
150 Item, for stra to the Quenis pelat. .xijd. 1557 Order of 
Hospitalls Gij, Of Beddes, Bolsters, Mattresses,..Pallads, 
t615 Br. Hatt Contempt, O. T. xi. iv, This man, thongh 
great in Bethlchem, lays him down to rest upon a pallet. 
1758 Gotpsm. Aven. Protestant (1895) 1.115, } perceived 
the Water had soaked through the Pallet. 1827 Moore 
Het of straw. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. WV. 1. xi.128 The monks then 
sought their pallets. 

Jig. 160r istics Pliny 1. §27 All this prenaileth not in 
a leane and hungry ground, vnlesse fatter earth be laied as 
a pallet paderneniit 1634 Mitton Comus 318 Ere..the low 
roosted lark Irom her thatch’t pallat rowse. 

b. Comdé., as paliet-bed, -chamber, -couch. 

3513 More Rich, /// (1882) 82 King Richard. .came out 
In to the pallet chamber, on which he found in bed sir 
Jamesand sir Thomas Tyrels, 1618 Siz S. D'Ewes Antobiog. 
(1845) I. x11, I assisted at her pallet-side, kneeling, weeping, 
bid rayce with others, 1707 CHAMBFRLAYNE SY, Gt. Bret. 
I. xiv. 175 The Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber .. whose 
Office ..is to lie by the King on a Pallet-Bed all Night, 2814 
Scott Ld. of /slesw. xxiii, That pallet-couch, andnaked walk 

+2. Naut. Sec quots. Ods. (It is not certain 
where this belongs; some place it under the next.) 

3904 J. Hanzis Lex. Techn. 1, Palfet is a Room within 
the Hold of a Ship, closely parted from it, in which hy 
laying some Pigs of Lead, &c. a Ship may be sufficiently 
hallasted, without losing room in the Hold: which therefore 
will serve for Stowing the more Goods. 1867 Smyti Sailor's 
Word-bk., Pallet, a ballast-locker formerly used, to give 
toom in the hold for other stowage, 


Pallet (px'ltt), 54.3 Also 8 palet, pallat, 
(8-9 palate). [. F. palette, dim. of pale spade, 
shovel, blade, etc., a word of many senses, some 
of which in English retain the form Pauetre, q. v.] 
1. A wooden instrument consisting of a flat blade 
or plate, with a handle attached; Sfec. that used, 
in various forms, by potters and others for shaping 


their work. 

3558 Wazpe tr. Alexis’ Secr. 114 Styrynge it well fyrste 
with a sticke, and than with a pallet broade at the ende. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 390 A adie Tron fastned toa pallet, 
that reaches ont a little Leyond the Anvil 1735 Bravtey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Ointment, Beat it with a wooden Palet, 
and change the Water, so that it becomes as white as Milk. 
1727-4 CuamBers Cyc/., /adfet, among potters, crucible. 
makers, etc., is a wooden instrument..for forming, beating, 
and rounding their works ‘They have several ater the 
largest are oval with a handle; ..others..in manner of igs 
knives, 1837 J.T. Smit tr. Vicas's Mortars 95 xote, Vhe 
pallet or board (called the ‘hawk '), used by plasterers for 
mixing small quantities of stucco as they apply it. 

2. An artist’s tablet for paints; a PALETTE, i v. 

+3. A flat board, plate, or disk; e. g. the blade 
of an oar, the float of a paddle-wheel. Ods. 

rzar Phil, Trans. XXXI1. 244 There's no Improvement 
to made, either with respect to the Proportion of the 
Oars, their Length, the Breadth of the Pallets. r7z5 11. px 
Saumarzz td. XXXII. 412 At each End of the Lines, 
which constitute the Angle,.. are two Pallets not much 
unlike the Figure of the ee - 1737 Braviey Fam, Dict. 
s. Vv. Foz, The Fox..will endeavour..to pull out the Food 
he smells in the Hole..and cause the Pallet to fall. 1808 
‘ ee Trevithick & Dickinson's Patent No. 3348 A rowin 
wheel. .furnished with floats or pallets, but which we 
our propelling boards. ‘ 

Spee. b. Brickmaking. A board for carrying awa 
a newly moulded brick: cf. Phancnet. e@, Ea 
of the series of disks in a chain-pamp. 5 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 189 As the wheel revol the piston 
foe will cause the pistons to force the new eaiied bricks, 
with their pallet or board under them, severally up the 
mould. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Afeck., Pallet. ..3. Ove of the 
series of disks or pistons in the ne, or chapelet,.. 
7.(Clay.) a. A board on which a newly molded brick is carried 
away to the hack, /d7d. [see Pacz sé. 8]. 

t4. Gilding. A flat brush for taking up gold-leaf. 

3727-41 Cuamanas Cycl, Paétet, in gilding, is an instra- 
ment made of a squirrel’s tail; used to take up the gold 
leaves from the pillow, to apply and extend them on the 
matter to be gilt, A 4 

5, A projection on some part of a machine, which 


engages with the teeth of a wheel, and thus con- 
verts a reciprocating into a rotary motion, or vice 
versa; esp. 2 projection npon the pendulum or the 
arbor of the balance-wheel of a clock or watch, 


(180) On a pailet [v. 7. 


5 5 on iiaat 
engaging with the escapement-wheel. [So in 
ee Bea in Phil Trans. XXV._ 1788 It Es poe 


ible to manage the Pallets so, as nicely to 
oom Vibrations ae were in Vacua, 1730-6 Banter ( 
Pallats, two nuts that play in the Lae of the crown 
of a watch, a1774 Goipsu. Surv. #xp. Jk 


PALLET. 


149 The pendulum has two palates,..which ut equal inter- 
vals rise and fall, and let the teeth of the wheels pass under 
. them in equable succession. 1830 Kater & Lazonar Afech. 
xiv, 194 The pallets are connected with the pendulum so 
as to oscillate with it. ; 

6. In an organ: Any one of the valves in the 
upper part of the wind-chest, each of which is con- 
nected with a key of the keyboard, and, on heing 
opened by pressing down the key, admits the 
‘wind’ or compressed air to a groove beneath the 
set of pipes corresponding to that key. 

Also applied to other valves, as waste-fallet, a valve 
allowing escape of air from the storage-bellows when too full. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XV1.493/2, E is the spring which keeps 
the pallet in its place when not in use, 185a Sipe. Organ 
48 Of varions sorts of valves..those called palates are the 
most important ones. 3898 Staiser & Barrett Dict, Jius, 
Terms 338 In order to prevent an undue rising of the bellows 
when more wind is supplied than used, a waste-fadle? is 
placed in every bellows, 

7. Bookbinding. A tool for impressing letters or 
figures on the back of a book, consisting of a metal 
block mounted on a handle and having the letters, 
etc. engraved upon it, or the required types 
fastened in it. 

1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 1. 425 The tools .. whether single 
letters or figures, or ‘ pallets’ (that is, the title of a book, 
&e., cnt ina single metal block) are monnted on wooden 
handles, and applied before use to a gas burner, in order to 
obtain the requisite heat. 

8. Conch, = PALETTE 4. 

9. altrib. and Comb., as pallet-frame, -spring, 
-wheel, -wire; pallet-arbor, an arbor on which 
a pallet (in a clock, ete.) is fixed; pallet-board 
= sense 3b; pallet-box, in an organ, a box or 
chest forming part of the wind-chest, containing 
the pallets belonging to one keyboard; pallet- 
eye, in an organ, a loop of wire at one end of 
a pallet, to which is attached the wire by which it 
is pulled down; pallet-leather, in an organ, the 
soft leather with which the inner surface of a pallet 
is faced; pallet-moulding, in 2rich-making, a 
process in which each brick as moulded is turned 
out ona pallet, and the monld sanded to prevent 
adhesion of the clay; pallet-tail, each of the 
rocking arms which bear the pallets in certain 
escapements. 

1883 Sir E, Beckerr Clocks § Watches bet Tn all clocks 
of this kind the *pallet-arbors are set in small cocks. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts \. 529 (Brick-making) This operation is 
repeated each time that a “pallet-board comes under the 
hopper, 1898 Stratrer & Barretr Dict. Alus. Terms 339 
Attached to a loop of wire called the "Jadlet-eye, fastened to 
the moveable end of the pallet. 1825 J. Nictotson Oferad, 
Afechanic 52: ‘That part of the “pallet frame .. in which 
is set the stone for receiving the action or impulse of the 
small pin teeth, is formed into a rectangular shape. 12875 
Kicnt Dict. Mech. s. v., In *pallet-molding the molds are 
usually sanded; in slop-molding they are wetted. 1876 
Preece & Sivewaicut Velegraphy 84 The wheel has fifteen 
teeth cut on its circumference; its play is regulated by two 
small pallets..and two small steel “pallet-springs. 1884 


F, J. Britten Watch § Clocku. 226 The *pallet staff holes | 


are found to wear very much if not jewelled. 1793 Sir G. 
Suvexsuecn in Phrt, Trans, LXXXII1. 88 ake index 
that is carried round immediately by the pendulum, viz. on 
the same arbor with the *pallet wheel, 1852 Seinrt Organ 
5 Muller has tried to put all the “palate-wires, belonging 
to one inanual, into one common hole. 

Pallet (px'lét), sb4 Her, Also 7 palett. 
[dim. of Pave sé,1 6.) An ordinary resembling 
the pale (PaxE 54.1 6), but of half its breadth. 

1572 Bossewett Armorie 12 But it [the Pale] may he 
diminished, as from a Paile to a Pallet which is ye halfe of 
the Paile. 166x Morcan SpA. Gentry 1. iii. 33 The pale, 
whose content is the third part of the whole field, and is 
divided again into the Pallet, which is half the pale, and the 
Endors which is half the Pallet. 1864 Boutety éfer. 7/ist. 
§ Pop. iii 15 The arms of Raymond, Count of Provence~— 
or, 4 pallets gules. 

+ Pallet, 53.5 Obs. [a. F. paletie, OF. pacllete 
(Gloss. de Salins, 13-14th c.), dim. of dae/e shallow 
pan:—L. faéella.] A vessel of a definite measure 
used to receive the blood in blood-letting. 


1627 Haxewitt, Afol, 11. v. §.5. 205 A.. Surgeon. .reports 
that he drew from a patient. .in foure dayes twenty seven 
pallets, euery pallet. .containing three ounces and more. 


_t Pallet, a. Obs, rare. [a. OF. palet (13-14th ¢. 
in Godef.), dim. of Ad/e PALE a.; but in reference 
to wine, cf. viv pallet light or straw-coloured 
wine.] Of a light colour between red and white; 
pale red, flesh-coloured. 


1565 Coorza Thesaurus, Heluus color, a pallet colour, 
or a fleash colonr of white and redde. 1573-80 Barer Adv, 
C 79a Horseflesh colour, or pallet colour in wine. ¢ 1600 
Burart Pilgr.in J. Watson Colt. Scot. Poems (1709) 11. 12 
Vpon thair brest..The Rubie pallet and ‘Th  opallTogither 
with the Amatist. 161 Coter., Vin daillet,a pallet, or pale 
fee wine, 1632 Suzrwoop, Pallet wine, orn dailiet, vin 
eitiel. 


Pallet, obs. form of PALETTE, PALATE. 

Palleting (p2'létin). Wau. [cf. Patier 53.2 
2.] ‘Aslight platform made above the bottom of 
the magazine, to keep the powder from moisture’ 
(Weale’s Rudim. Nav. 136). Also attrid., as 
palleling-beam, -hatches. 

1815 Buangy /adconer's Dict. Marine, Palletting Hatches 
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.. are small apertures, abont 20 inches square, formed by 
the palletting-beams and carlings in the fore-magazine. 
1850 Audim. Navig. (Weale) 95 Palleting-Beams are 
those beams under the flat of the magazine, bread-room, and 
powder-room, where there is 4 donble palleting. 

Palletot, Pallew: see PaLeTot, PALEW. 

Pallial (pzlial), 2. Zoo/. [ad. mod. L. pallia/- 
is, f, PaLLIUM: sce -AL.) Of or pertaining to the 
pallium or mantle of a mollusc (or of a brachiopod). 

Paiiial adductor, the anterior adductor muscle of a bivalve ; 
pallial cavity, impression, line, lobe, sac: see quots. ; pallial 
sinus, a sinus or recess in the pallial impression of certain 
molluses, being the mark of their retractile siphons. 

1836 Toop Cycl. Anai, I. 706/x It isin this pallial sac that 
the animal establishes n current of water, 1851-6 Woop- 
warp AMoliusca 26 The border of the ‘mantle’ is also 
museular; and the place of its attachment is marked in the 
shell by a line called the ‘pallial impression’, 1858 Gzikir 
Jlist. Boulder vi. 96 ‘The inner surface of cach valve is 
lined with a soft membranous substance, called the pallial 
lobe, 1872 Nicnorson Padzvont. 216 The ‘pallial line’ or 
‘pallial impression’. 1877 Huxtey Anaé, Juv, Aninr, i. 59 
In some Mollusks (e.g. Pteropoda), the delicate lining 
membrane of the pallial cavity serves as the respiratory 
organ. 1888 RottEston & Jackson Anne. Lt/e 698 (Brachio- 
poda) A circumpallial sinus uniting the termmations of the 
pallial sinuses is figured by Jonbin in Diseina, 


+ Pa:lliiament. Obs. [ad. med.L. pallidment- 
um, f, pallére to cloak.) A robe, gown: in quots. 
the white gown of a candidate for the Roman 


consulship. 

1588 Suaxs. 774, A. 1, i. 182 Titus Andronicus, the people 
of Rome..Send thee by me.. This Palliament of white and 
spotlesse Hne, And name thee in Election for the Empire, 
1593 Peete Order of Garter 92 A goodly king in robes 
most richly dight, The upper like a Roman palliament. 


Palliard (px'lyiid). Obs. or arch. Forms: 5 
payllard, -art, 6 palgard, -3art, -yarte, pallart, 
6-7 palyard(e, pallyard, 6-9 paillard, 6- pal- 
liard. fa. F. patllard, in 13th c. patllart, f. 
paille straw: see -ARD.) A professional beggar or 
vagabond (who sleeps on the straw in barns and 
outhouses) ; pees a low or dissolute knave ; 
a lewd fellow, a lecher, a debauchee. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Alsop 1. xviii, The foxe was but 
a theef and a payilart and a knaue of ponre folke. ¢ 1500 
Alelusine 294 Ye ought not to meue your self for suche a theef 
& palyard. 1525 Lo, Berners /rosss. 11. elxix. {clxv.] 492 
He was but a false palyarte, and alwayes agaymste the 
Crowne of Frannee. 186x Awpetay Frat. Vacab. 4 A 
Palliard is he that goeth in a patched cloke. 1567 Harman 
Caveat vii, 44 The worst and wickedst of all this beastly 
generation are scarse comparable to these prating Pallyardes, 
1614 Rateicn “Hist. World 1. (1634) 476 A most luxurions 
and effeminate Palliard he (Sardanapalus] was. ¢1690 
Kirkton Ast. Ch. Scotd. ii, (1817) 84 Not only a debauched 
paillard but a crnel murtherer. 1834 H. Ainswortu Xook- 
qood i1.V, Patliards,. .and Jarkmen. 1851 Borrow Laven, 
111. 3r5 The male part of the upper class are..a parcel of 
poor, shaking, nervous paillards. 

b. attrib, or adj, Knavish; dissolute. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop u. xvi, Haa payllart Mule, 
why goost thow not faster? xg8x 4. Lurne's Disput. in 
Cath, Tractates (S.T.S.) 170 Vsnrpit Bischopis, apostat 
preistis and palliard Ministeris, 1638 Sad on Gen. Assembly 
In Scott, Pasguits (1868) 42 A palyard drunkard charlitan. 

+ Palliardise. Ods. Also 6 -ice, 6-7 ize. 
[a. F. patlardise (1539 in R. Estienne), f. prec. + 
-18E 2.) Lewdness, fornication, lechery. 

1sox Lopce Diogenes (Hunter. Cl.) 46 Nothing..more 
weakeneth an Armye..than Juxuritie and palliardize. 16x4 
Raveicn Hist. World 1, vi. § 5 Hee [Jupiter] gave himself 
over wholly to palliardize and adultery. 1646 Buck Rich. [77 
v. 136 Nor can they tax him with Palliardise, Luxury, 
pee ‘ 

So + Palliardry, + Pa‘liardy [= F. pad/lardie 
(Villon)], roguery, knavery; lechery, fornication. 

1513 Dovetas ners tv. Prol. ge 3e that list of, 30ur 
Peay nenir blyn. c¢xg60_A, Scorr Poemts xxxiv. 82 

hocht 3ung perwersit natouris To ple, applawddis. 

1570 Satir, Pocms Refornt. xxii, 80 Thy subteltie and 
Palzardrie Our fredome bringis in thrall. 

+ Pa‘lliardize, v. Os. [f. PAuLtaRD + -125.] 

1, éztr. To fornicate. 

1619 T. Mitzes tr. Afexia's, ete. Treas. Anc. & Mod. T. 
11. rae 1 Charlemaigne, whose eldest danghter was found 

aillardising with.. Eginhard, his Secretary. 1630 ANNE 

RADSTREET Four Mon., Astyry Sardan.3 Sardanapalas.. 
That palliardizing sot. ; 

2. irans, To be a procurer of. 

1644 Prysne & Watxer Fiennes's Trial 2 To.. let the 
Parliament see, they had not employed such a_man as 
would palliandise Lies, and become a pander unto Falshood. 

Paltiasse: see PAILLASSE. 

Palliate (pzlijct), ff/.a. [ad. L. palliatus 
cloaked, f. palli-um cloak (-atr 2 2); afterwards 
pa. pple. of late L. allidre to cloak, lingual 

TA. as pa. pple. Cloaked, covered, concealed ; 
mitigated. Obs. C 

@ 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. JV, Introd. (1550) 4b, They sente 
the reverent father Thomas Arundell .. in habite pallyate 
and dissimuled, into the citee of Paris. x605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. uw. x. § 5 The fault... must be accommodate and 
palliate by dyets and medicines familiar, 1637-s0 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 242 That was still the cloak noder whilk 
was palliat all the wicked ae aganis the Kirk of God. 

B. as adj. +1, Wearing a cloak (in quot., a 
philosopher’s cloak : see PaLuius 1). Ods. 

1610 Heatev St. Ag, Citie of God xu. xvi. (1620) 457 Lest 
the communication of this name with the vulgar, should 
debase the proud ..number of the Palliate, 


PALLIATED. 


+2. Cloaked; having its real nature concealed. 

1612 R, Fenton Usury 128 That..may in matter bee a 
palliat or cloaked vsurie. 1648 Hammonxp Serm, iv. W' 
1684 TV. 494 God may..give us a treacherous settlement, 
a palliate peace, 


+3. Of a cure: Superficial or temporary. Obs. 

a x62ag Core in Gutch Coé/. Cur. 1. 13x All his industry 
and sales, did in your estate make bnt a palliate cure, 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 30 Cardinal Poole..did 
not..absolve their Conseicnces from Restitution, but only 
made a palliate Cure. 

4. Zool. Having a Pautium (sense 3b); tecti- 
branchiate. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Palliate (pz'lije't), v. [f. Patuiate Af/.a.; 
cf. late L. Jadiidre (Apuleius, 2nd c.) to cloak, F. 
pallier, which may have aided the formation.] 

v1. trans. To cover with or as with a cloak; to 
cloak, clothe, shelter; to invest. Also fig. Ods. 

@x48 Harn Chron, Fen. V77 32 Surmyse set foorth 
and palliated with the vesture..of a professed veritee. 
x6r3, . Caworey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Paliiaie, cloake. 3630 
T. Westcote Devon. (3845) 60 Her sheep .. are patliated 
under the coverture of the high-grown hedges of enclosures, 
1635 Gettiprann Variation Magn. Needle 3 The Ocean, 
which palliates the imperfect parts of the Earth. 1656 
Bourton Aledicina Ded. A ij b, It is the accustomed manner 
of our modern Writers, alwales to palliate themselves nnder 
the Protection of some worthy Patron. | 

+2, fs: To hide, conceal, disguise. Ods. or arch. 

1598 Bacon Sacred Medit. vii. (Arb,) 117 Hipocrites with 
their dissembling holinesse towards God doe palliate and 
coner their iniuries towardes men. 1706 Priziirs, Zo Pad- 
diate, to disguise, daub, colour or acat 1795 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life & JV¥rét. (1832) IIL 58 te bankruptcy of 
their India Company, long palliated, now stands confest. 
18og-ra Mar. Epceworts Admeria vii, Her name was 
printed among the list of subscribers, and there was no 
palliating the fact. 

3. To alleviate the symptoms of a disease 
withont curing it; to relieve superficially or 
temporarily; to mitigate the sufferings of; to ease. 

In early use the notion was that of cloaking, disguising, 
patching up; this passed gradually into that of alleviating 
the symptoms: ef. 4. 

5588 qoRean Compend. Method 60 They [hone-diseases] 
eyther bee neuer cured, or else onelie so palliated that the: 
breake ont againe. _160x Hottann Piiny 11. Explan. Words 
Art Avb, So sweet Pomanders doe palliata stinking breath, 
occasioned by a corrupt stomack or diseased Inngs, and such 
like. 1646 Futren IVounded Conse. (1841) 351 Meek mounte- 
banks palliate, cures break» out again, being never sonndl 


but superficially healed. a17x4 Apr. Snarp Sera. (1738) V.- 


ix, 284 He is but half a Physician; he hach palliated onr 
sores and diseases, but he hath not removed them. 18 
Rocers Pel. Econ. xxi. (ed. 3) 281 That which cannot 
cured must be palliated. 

4. To disguise or colour the real enormity of (an 
offence) by favourable representations or excuses ; 
to represent (an evil) as less than it really is; to 
canse to appear less guilty or offensive by urging 
extenuating circumstances ; to extenuate, excuse. 

This has passed gradually from the sense of cloak (as in 2), 
disguise, colour, to that of extenuate, lessen the gravity of. 

1634 W. Ttawnyt tr. Badzac's Lett, 317, | neede not seeke 
colonrs to palliate my actions or words. 653 H. Cocan tr, 
Pinto's Trav. ix. 27 This advice causing him to see his 
fanlt..he labored to have palliated it with certain excuses. 
1777 Ropertson /fist. Amer, 1. ut. 215 They endeavoured 
lo palliate what they could not justify. 1856 Froupe Z/ést. 
Eng. (1858) 11. vi. 83 The illegal imprisonment cannot be 
ret away, and cannot be palliated. 1878 Lecxy Zug. 
in 1824 C. 1. i, 119 These considerations only slightly pal- 
liate his conduct. 

b. To excuse (a person). 

* 86a M. B. Eowarps Yokn § J xxxi. (1876) 236 As well 
endeavour to show that black is white, as to prove that any 
temptations yu may have had can in the smallest degree 
palliate you. a 

+5. To make less emphatic or pronounced ; to 
moderate, mitigate, qualify or tone down (esp. one’s 
action or statement). Also adso/. or ixir. To take 
up a more moderate position, to compromise. Ods, 

1665 Pepys Diary 31 Dec., The great evil of this year..is 
the fall of my Lord of Sandwich, whose mistake about the 

rizes hath nndone him. .though sent (for a little palliating 
it) Embassador into Spayne. 1672 Marvet. Keh. Transp. 1. 
223 Do you think the Christians wonld have palliated so far, 
and colluded with their Consciences? 1711 Hearne Codlect, 
(O.H.S.) 111. 135 The Anthor..is forc'd to palliate what he 
said abont Mr. Parley being an Accomplice byan Advertise. 
ment he has in his Paper last Night. 1748 RicHaRDSON 
Clarissa (x749) 11. xxxvi. 241 To obtain this time, you must 
palliate a little, and come into some seeming compromise. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 489 This fanciful piece of 
beanty [smalf feet] was probably invented by the ancient 
Chinese, to palliate their jealousy. — 

+b. To appease, please, or indulge (one’s taste). 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon, 154, 1 hane inserted these 
parcels of the Psalter, that by this occasion my Reader might 
palliate his taste with an Essay of our Ancestors old English, 
a 1632 T. Taytor God's Fudgem. i. vii. (1642) 130 Next all 
the Candies, Preserves, all the Junkets. .to palliate his taste. 
- +e@. To moderate the hostility of. Obs. rare. 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Apol. 59 Yea, that I might them hetter 
palliate [ed. 1684 altered to moderate], I did too with them 
thus Expostulate. 


Palliated (pzlietéd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + -EDT; 
taking the place of the earlicr PALLIATE f//. @.] 

1. Cloaked (47. and jig.); tt covered over, con- 
cealed; + superficially healed; mitigated, extenu- 


ated: see the vb. ; 
61a SELDEN /iiustr. Drayton's Poly-otb. x, Merlin Ambrose 


h, 


PALLIATING. 


. slighted that pretended skill of those magicians, as palliated 
ignorance. 1643 Pavnnz Sov. /'ower fari. App. 192 That 
he might act a certain palliated Fable. 1665 Neepnas 
Med, Medicing 400 The palliated Diseases return with more 
severity than before. 1840 Barnam /ngol. Leg. Ser. t. 

Passage Life Hl. Harris, ‘The half-avowed, and palliated 
confession of committed guilt. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Palliatus,.covered with a cloak; veiled; mantled; applied 
to pains subdued or Julled by the use of opiates: palliated. 

2. Having the archicpiscopal Pacuius. 

3892 Zadlet 6 Aug. 204 This very Vicarial and Palliated 
See of Arles. me. 

Palliating (p2'lic'tin), fel. a. ([f. as prec. + 
-1nG2.] That palliates; in the senses of the vb. 

1679 Gentl. Calling Pref. § 5 Palliating Medicines. 1710 
in Somers Tracts 1), 261 The Majority of that House were 
..satisiied with a palliating Answer, jumbled up by the 
Junto, 1758 Joatin Erasm. 1.514 Luther. .discountenanced 
and rejected all such ene schemes, and.,was deter- 
mined never tu yield an inch. 1845 Mas. S. C. Hace 
Whiteboy ii. 14, 1 wish IT could show those who cry out 
against Irish outrage. .a few of the palliating circumstances. 

Palliation inet fon). [a. F. palliation (13- 
14th ¢. In Littré), ad. med.L. pallialion-em, n. of 
action from paliidre: see PALLIATE.] 

+1. The action of palliating; the cloaking or 
concealing (of aa act, etc.); that which serves to 
conceal or hide; a cloak, covering. Ods. 

1577 Parraicxe tr. Gentillel (1602) 228 They make her 
[justice] serve..as a palliation or coverture, for all assassi[n]- 
ments, murders, and vepgeances. 1649 Minton £tkon, 
xxvii, 1660 FI. More ALyst. Godl. To Rdr. 9 The generality 
of Christians make the external frame oe Religton but a 
palliation for sin. 1794 Suttivan View Nat, Vs 344 Candour 
would wish to throw a veil over the failings of an dlustrious 
character; but deliberately perpetrated crimes have no 
claim to palliation. ‘ 5 5 

2. The action of disguising or seekiag to make 
less conspicnons, the enormity of (a crime, etc.) by 
excuses and apologies; extenuation; excuse; often 
in phrase 2 palliation of. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. xi. § 3 Herein comes in 
crookedly and dangerously, a palliation of a great part of 
Ceremoniall Magicke. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. xxx, This.. 
pough not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault 
as induces me to forgive him. 1867 Freeman Wore. Cong. 
I. vi. 570 He could not .. invoke even the tyrant's plea of 
necessity in palliation of his evil deeds. ; 

3. The alleviation of the symptoms and incidents 
of disease without curing it; hence gev. alleviation, 
mitigation, temporary relief. 

16a6 Bacon Syfva § 61 A wise physician will consider 
whether a disease be incurable; ..if he find it to be such, let 
him resort to palliation; and alleviate the symptom. 1651 
Bices New Disp. #83 Palliations of diseases. 1783 Joun- 
son Lei. to Dr. Mudge in Boswell, Excision is doubtless 
necessary to the cure, and ] know not any means of pallia- 


tion. 1863 Hottano Lett. Foneses xxii. 314 You atterly + 


refuse to admit that there is any palliation of your misery. 

Palliative (pz‘lijativ), @. and sd. [a. F. 
palliatif, -ive (13-1 4thc. in Littré), f. L. type 
*palliativ-us: see PALLIATE and -IVE.] 

A. adj. +1. Serving to cloak or conceal. Obs. 
361z Cotar., Patiati/, aes cloaking, hilling ouer, 
atl 1656 Broust Glossogr., Palliative, that cloaketh, 
covereth or concealeth. | 
2. Serving to relieve (disease) superficially or 
temporarily, or to mitlgate or alleviate (pain or 
other evil), 

1543 Traugnon Vigo's Chirurg. 43b/2 We wy!l speake of 
his cure aswel eradicatyue as palliatyue. 1651 Biccs Ver 
Disp. v 263 At the best a Fontanel is ..but a palliative 
cure. 1750 Jonxson Rambler No. 32 #6 The cure for the 
greatest os of human miseries is not radical, but palliative. 
1889 Adibutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 887 ‘These drugs at best 
are no more than palliative. 

3. Tending to extenuate or excuse. 

1779 J. Ducne Disc. (1790) J. iv. 62 The palliative arts 
they make use of to reconcile their duty with their passions, 
1784 Waaton Rowley Eng. 85 He openly defends his 
new attempt, not ina palliative apology, but ina peremp- 
tory declaration. 1849 C. Bronte SA riey x. 148 If her 
auditress ventured..to put in a palliative word, she set it 
aside with a certain disdain. 

B. sé. 1. That which gives superficial or tem- 
porary relief; that which serves to alleviate or 
abate the violeace of pain, disease, or other evil. 

1734 Swirt Drapier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V. 1. 134 Those 
paliiatives which weak, perfidious, or abject politicians are.. 
inall discases,so ready lo ndminister. 1803 Aled. Frnd. X. 549, 
1, .confined myself to palliatives, the principal of which was 
Iaudanum. 1846 H. Rocrrs £ss. I. iv. 179 We are promised 
a cure of our malady, and we are treated with palliatives. 
1877 Owen IVellesley's Desp, Introd. 27 A timely palliative, 
if not a radical cure, for immediate afd urgent cis, 

2. An extenuating representation. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. xxix. 184 What shall 
we think of one, who seeks to find palliatives in words? 
1797 H. Wacrove Geo. // (1847) 111. xi. 309 [This was] a 
Palliative of the latter's obliquity, if justice would nllow of 
any violation. 18.. W. Scort (Webster 1864), He had heen 
whatis called, by manner of palliative,a very gay young man, 
Hence Pa‘lintively adv, in a palliative manner; 
In a way that serves to lighten or mitigate. 

2734 Manpevitte fad, Bees (1733) 11. 345 The weakness 
of the language it self may be palliatively cured by strength 
Of elocution, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11). 49° 
Tn such cases we should proceed gently and palliatively. 


Palliator (pe'lijetto1). [agent-n. in L. form 
from PaLtiatE.] One who palliates or alleges 
extenuating considerations; an extennator. 


| Lips, she strove ‘To print a Kiss. 


‘ 


399 


Pe ig? Map. D'Agstay Lett. 20 Dec., The worst..will pot 
risk losing their only abettors and palliators in this kingdom. 
1824 Hxaminer 435/1 He is..a palliator of every powerful 
and profitable abuse. 1878 Sruaceon reas. Dav, Ps, evi. 
30 Phinchas..was no trimmer, or palliator of sin. 

Palliatory (pe'liitari), a. [fas prec. + -onry.] 
Characterized by palliation; having the fanction 
or effect of palliating. : 

1665 M. Nzeouam Jed. Medicine 401 There remains no 
more room for the like palliatory proceeding. 1845 Buntinc 
in B, Gregory Side Lights Confl, Meth. (1898) 414 Some 
explanations are very palliatory but not justificatory. 

allid (px'lid), a, Also 7 palid. fed. L. 
pallid-us, f, root pall. in pall-ére to be pale, pall-or 
paleness.] Lacking depth or intensity of colonr, 
faint ot feeble in colour, wan, pale. (Said chiefly 
of the human face as affected by death, sickness, 
or passion, hence /ransf. of these caases them- 
selves.) Chiefly fact. before 1800, exc. ia Bol. 

1sgo Srensza F. Q. iti ii. 28 So soone as Night had with 
her pallid hew Defaste the beautie of the shyning skye. 
1591 — Anines Rome xv, Ye pallid spirits, and ye mhie 
& oasts. 1596 — F. Q. v. xi. 45 Gainst which the pallid 

leath findes no defence. ¢1611 Carman ffiad vu. 65 
Pallid fear made boldest stomachs stoo; 1700 Daypex 
Fables, Ceyx & Alcyone 484 Then flick'ring to his palid 
1776 Witnennc rit, 
Plants (1796) HI. 409 Involucrum slender, pallid, cloven 
into segments. 1298 Soutuey Yoan of Arc uu. 315 A blush 
suffused Her pallid cheek. 1816 Kinny & Sp. Antomol. 
(x88) Il. xix. 125 note, The dorsal segments are covered 
with very short pallid..hairs. 1876 Baistowe Zhe. 6 Pract. 
Med. (1878) 606 ‘he symptoms due to loss of blood get 
developed. .the patient .. becomes excessively pallid. 

b. Comb., as pallid-faced, -looking, -lomentlose 
adjs.; also in comb. with a word of colour, as 


pallid-grey, -fuliginous, -ochraceous, etc, 

1887 W. Puiturs Sri. Discomrycetes 61 Cup subsessile, 
contorted, pallid-fuliginous. /éfd. 185 Hymenium pale 
umber or pallid-grey. /éfd. 265 Scattered or gregarious, 
hemispherical, pallid-tomentose. 1897 P. Warunc Zales 
Old Regine 248 Among the crowd which lined the height 
was a pallid-faced girl, 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 437/1 
With the mullet came the pallid-looking suckers. 

Hence Pa'ldly adv., Pa‘lliidnesa. 

1656 cpa Llandsom, 43 They] sometimes appear 

allidly sad, as if they were going to their graves. 1838 

of ALG. Pym Wks. 1864 1V. 185 Gigantic and pullidly 
white birds, 1662 Fertnam Aesofves u. txvi. (ed. 8) 328 Let 
no man then be discouraged with the pallidness of Piety. 
1826 Scott Hoodst. xvi, The stern repose of the eye, and 
death-like pallidness of the countenance. ; 

Pa-llidi-, combining stem of L. palfd-us pale, 
used in some terms of Nat. Ilist., as Pallidifio'roua 


a., pale-flowered, Pallidipatpate a., having pale 


| palpi. Palliditaraate a., having palc tarsi. Pal- 


lidive'ntrate a., having a pale abdomen. 

1857 in Mavne Expos, Lex. i. 

Pallidity (paliditi). [f£ L. paléid-us pale + 
-1Ty.] Paleness of countenance, pallor. 

1808 W. Heasert Ella Rosenberg V1. 185 Our looks indi- 
cated the pallidity and ates of sorrow, 1835 Vew Monthly 
Mag. XLV. 469 MMe..sinks into pallidity and paralysis. 

Paliie, variant of PauLiz a. Se. 

Palliezoun, obs. Sc. form of PaviLion, 

Pallification: sce PALIFICATION. 

+ Pa‘llify, v1 Ods. [irreg. f.L. palli-dre or F. 
palli-er + -FY.] trans. = PALLIATE 2. 3. 

1544 Pager Regimn. Lyfe (1553) Bv, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is vneurable. 1976 Baxer Jewell of 
Health 5b, It..palifyeth or rather hydeth the forme of the 
Leprie. 6d. 108a, }t pallyfieth any contagious sore or griefe. 

+ Pallify, v.* Os. rare. [f. L. palle-re to 
be pale +-Fv: cf. Aorrify.] trans. To make pale 

1876 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 148 So much had 
the horrour of death. .within few houres pallified his colour. 

+Pa‘liment. Naut. Obs. rare. [ad. obs. F. 
palemente, also palmante, palamente, 1543 in ie 
=It. palamento, Sp. palament, the oars of a galley 
collectively, oarage, f. It. pada blade of an oar, etc. 
Cotgr. has ‘ pal/amente, part of the Orelop or vpper 
decke ofa Galley’; so falamentoia Florio.) The 
oarage of a galley (or ?as in Cotgr. and Fl.) 

1585 T. Wasmixcton tr. Micholay’s Voy. u. x. 44 Hauing 
mended and newe couered a peece of our palliment. 

Palling (p0'lin), 07.56. [£ Pate vl + -1xe1.] 
The action of Patu v.1; the losing of freshness, 
flavour, or interest, etc.: see the verb. ’ 

1703 rt & Myst. Vintners 5 The Palling or Flatting of 
Wines. 1833 Disraeti Cont. Fem. uit xvii, 1 know not the 
palling of passion. 1873 Symonps Gr&. Poets v. 129 To 
prevent the palling of so much luxury on sated senses. 

Pa‘lling, #//.4.1 [f as prec. + -INc2] That 
palls mpon the taste, ctc.: see the verb. 

1666 Davoen Ann. Aired, ccix, Their palling taste the 
Journey's length destroys. 1749 Frecoinc Ton Jones vin. 
xiv, The ag amusements, the palling pleasures, the 
silly business of the world, 1858 Hawrnoann /r. § Zt. 
Note-Bks, 1L. 180 ‘The fresh fruit flavor; rich, luscious, yet 
not palling. 

lience Pa'Ningly adv. . 

r8ar Camenere in New Alonthly Mag. 11. 236, Their sub- 
jects remind us of fables rather pallingly familiar to our 
school-boy memories, 

eee fpla2 [f Patv3+4+-1se2.] That 
covers with, or as, a pall. 

183a R. Cartermore Beckett, etc. 175 Terror, first, Jn 
frenzied haste withdraws the palling shroud. 


| 348 In Jaliotis,.they [nerves 


’ and the Crosse. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PALL-MALL. 


Pallio- (peli), combining form of Pauuiux, 
used in zoological terms relating to the pallium or 
mantle of a mollusc, elc.; as Palliobranchiate 
(-braenkizt) @., belonging to the Pa/liobranchiata 
or Brachiopoda, the tubes of the mantle being 
supposed to be branchia or gills; Pallioca'rdiag 
a., pertaining to the mantle and the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac of a cephaloped ; Palliopedal (-pedil) 
@., pertaining to the mantle and foot of a mollusc, 

1851-6 Wooowagp Afol/usca 281 The only argument for 
supposing the Awdisfes to have been *palliohranchiate. 1883 

. Lanxestea in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 677/2 Certain mem- 
branes..and a curious muscular band—the “pallio-cardiac 
band—traverse the snc. 1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat, 
iotis ss off from the common 
pedal ganglionic mass (the “pallio-pedal ganglia). 

+ Pa‘llion!. Os. Also 3 palliun, 3-6 -oun, 
4-oune. [a. OF. pallion, -t2 (1athe. in Godel.), 
ad. L, pallium: see PauuiuM.] = PAut sb) (usually 
ia sense 6 a), PALLIUM. 

c12g0 Becket 306 in S. Lng. Leg. 1. 115 Heo ganne sende 
sone Aftur is palliun [//aré. ALS, 248 pallioun] to rome. 
€ 3330 R, Brunne ChAron. (1810) 148 Bieide pam on per schi: 
com a bisshop doun, Pe mast in band gan oR with croice & 

allioun, ¢1450.S¢, Cuthdert (Surtees) 7793 With his pallion 

is eyen he hidde. 1480 Caxton CAvon. Eng. xcvii. 78 Saynt 
gregory..sent to scynt Austyn his pallion & made hym primat 
and Archebisshop of Englond. @1510 Douctas Aiuy flart 
xii, Dame Danger hes of dolour to him drest Ane pallioun 
that na proudnes hes without. 

Pallion 2 (px'lyan). [Derivation obscure: cf. 
Sp. fallon (pal’orn), a quantity of gold or silver 
from au assay, It. padlone, augm. of palla ball.] 
A small piece or pellet. 
17a7 Philip Quarll 170 \n the Manner as they make Pal- 
lions on Board with old Cable Ends. 1799 G. Smitn Ladora- 
he Loros Cut it into little hits, or pallions, lay tbe hits or 
pallions of solder upon it, 1884 Britren Watch 5 Clockm, 


? 4g small pallions of suitable solder evenly over it. 


allion, -oun, obs. Sc. forms of PAVILION. 
Pallisade: sce PatisapE. Pallish: see Pan. 
{| Pallium (p:‘litm). Pl. pallia. [L. padlium: 


| see PaLe 3.1] 


1. Antiq. The Latin name for the large tectaa- 
gular cloak or mantle worn by men, chiefly among 
the Greeks; esp. by philosophers, and by ascetics 
and others in the early Christian Church. (= Gr. 


indriov, HIMATION.) 

1564 Brief Exam, ses» iiij, Paule..sent forhis Palins. 
1596 Spenser Sate /rel. Wks, (Globe) 630/2 ‘The Greekes.. 
afterwardes..channged the forme therof into their cloakes, 
called Pallia, as some of the Irish also doe. 1766 SMoiteTT 
Trav, xxviii, 1). 61 He is larger than the life, cloathed in a 
mopriviecal pallium. 1850 Mas. Jamesos Sacr. §& Leg. Art 
44 Except in tbe wines and short pallium they resemble 
the figures of Grecian kings. 

2. “ect, a. The woollen vestment conferred upon 
archbishops in the Latin Church: = Patt 56.1 60. 

1670 Lassets Moy. ftaly 1. 227 Whose Bisbop hath, the 
ensignes of an Archbishop, to wit, the vse of the Pallium, 
1807 Coxe Austria 1.11. 23 1a order to 
receive the confirmation of his office, and the pallium from 
the hands of the Pope. 1851 Ilussev Papal Power ut. 133 
‘The first recorded instance of a grant of tbe pallium, the 


| consecrated scarf, which was the badge and certificate of 


Metropolitan authority. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 2 


| 359 Whatever had been his part in the schism, Cranmer had 


reccived his Pallium from the Pope. 
b. An altar-cloth: = Patt sé.1 3 a. 

1865 Kincstey Aerew, xxvi, The altar was bare; the golden 
pallium which covered it gone. 

3. ta. Anat. (Sce quot.) Ods. 

1993 Houcrort Lavater’s Physiog. x. 60 Anatomists have 
not. bestowed any name on the curtain, or pallium, extend- 
ing from the beginviag of the nose to the red upper lip 
proper. 

b. Zool. The integamental fold or MANTLE of 
a mollusc (or of a Peete 

1872 Nicwotson Palzont. 201 The inner surface of the 
valves ..is lined by expansions of the integument which 
secrete the shell,..called the ‘lobes’ of the ‘pallinm' or 
‘mantle’, 1880 Bastian Brain 85 These same contractions 
of the palliam are also subservient. 

c. Ornith. The MANTLE of a bird, i.e. the back 


and folded wings takea together, whea distinct in 


| colouring, etc. (rave.) 


4. Meteorol. A sheet of cirro-stralas cloud uni- 
formly covering the whole sky. : 

1883 Scott Afefeorol. t vii. 126 For the uniform sheets.. 
M. Poéy has proposed the name of Padiiwm, a cloak, but this 
term has not met with general tance. 1885 T. W. 
Bacxnouse in Nature No. 799. 361 The nearest appt 
here to a pallinm of these singular clouds was on the mora- 
ing of December 12. 

. altrib, — 
Moves in Dudlin Rev. 42 ¢ Arcl iepscore 
cota oath was naturally held to Re a sufficiently bind- 
ing tie between the entire hishops of the province and the 
Holy See. 1895 G. Meaepitn Amas. Marr, x, They must 
be the very ancient pailium philosophers, ensconced in tubs. 

Pallizado, obs. form of PALISADO. , 

Pall-mall (pel;mel). Also 6-7 palle-mnitle, 
7 pallemaile, paille maille, -mail, palo-maille, 
pelemele, pelmel, pal-mall, 7-9 pell mel 
[a. obs. F. pavlemailie, palmaille, palmail (161 
paillemail, palemail, -matlle (i7th ec. 
‘maglio (Florio 1598-1611: see que 


PALLONE. 


lit. ‘ball-mallet’, f. Aad/a * any kind of ball, ballet, 


or boule’, + mag#io ‘a mallet ora beetle’. It. pav/a 
is a variant of baHa ball; maglio:—L. malleus 
hammer. Cf. also MALL.] 

+1. A mallet for striking a ball; sec. that used 
in the game described in sense 2. Ods. 

1568 Cal. Scof. Papers (1900) IL. 558 [Mary was play- 
ing at Seton] richt enue a ue fends with the palmall 
and goif, 1605 Eronper Jr. Garden for Eng. Ladies 
Niijb, If one had Paillemails, it were good to play in this 
Alley, for it is of a reasonable good length, straight and 
euen, 1611 Fiorio, Palanagtio,a pale-maile, that is a stick 
with a mallet at one end of it to strike and cast a woodden ball 
with, much vsed..in Italy. Alsothe game or play with it. 


2. A game practised in Italy, France and Scot- 
land, from the 16th c., and in England in the 
17the., in which a boxwood ball was driven through 
an irou ring suspended at some height above the 
ground in a long alley; the player who, starting 
from one end of the alley, could drive the ball 
through the ring with the fewest strokes or within 


a given number of them winning the game. 

1598 Datuncton Meth. Trav. (1606) T iv b, Among all the 
exercises of France, | preferre none before the Padle-maille, 
--1 maruell wee have not brought this sport also into Eng- 
land. 199 Jas. I Bawa. Awpov mi. (1603) 121 The exercises 
I would have you touseare.. playing at the caitche ortennise, 
archery, palle maille, 1634 PeacH As Compl. Gent. xix. § 3. 
233 Their [the French] exercises are for the most part 

‘ennise play, Pallemaile [ete.]. 1647 Perfect Occurr. 15-22 
Oct in 7homasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) XX . No, 42. 292 
His Majesties [Chas 1] usual] Recreations are Hunting, 
Pelmel, and Tennes. 1650 Six R. Staryiton Strada’s Low 
C. Warres v. 113 Playing at Pall Mall. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr. s.v. Pale Maitle, This game was heretofore used 
at the Alley near St. Jameses, and vulgarly called Pel-Mel. 
1661 Perys Diary 2 Apr., To St. James's Park, where 1] saw 
the Duke of York playing at Pelemele, the first time that 
ever [saw the sport. 1884 Chanrlers's Frnl.1 Nov, 693/1 
A couple of the mallets and a ball used in the old game of 

all-nall. 1890 A. Lane in Golf (Badm. Libr.) (1895) 11 
The game of pell mell is probably older in Seotland than in 
England, and was borrowed from our ‘auld ally’ of France. 


+b. Applied to the Persian changax or polo. Obs. 
1684 Puitctes tr. Tavernier’s Trav. wW. v. 154 Here [at 
[spahan] the men play at Pall-mall on horseback, the 
Horse-man being to strike the Ball running at full speed, 
between the two Goals, 


+3. The alley in which the game was played. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 27 Feh., (St. Germains] a very noble 
garden ad ea wherets a pall-maill. /éz¢.1 May, At lois 
..we walked up into y? Pall Mall. 1663 Perys Diaxy 15 May, 
I walked in the Parke, discoursing with the keeper of the 
Pell Mell, who was sweeping of it; who tuld me of what 
the earth 1s mixed that do floor the Mall, and that over all 
there is cockle-shells powdered. 1671 PAIL. Trans. VI. 2152 
The Alleys are of the largeness of a Pal-mall. 1679-88 Secr. 
Serv. Money Chas. & Jas. (Camden) 133 To Lawrence 
Dupuy.. .to be Jaid out and expended towards the repayring 
the Pall Mall in St. James's Parke. 

b. The name of a street developed from one of 
these alleys in London, now the centre of London 
club life; also used as a synonym for the War 
Office which is situated in Pall Mall. 

[1650 Ret. Commnitss. Crown Landsin Archzxol. Frud. (1854) 
XJ. 256 Elm trees standing in Poll Mall Walk, in a very 
decent and regular manner on both sides the walk, being in 
number 140.) 26g6-7 in P. Cunningham Hanzdh. Lond. 
(new ed.) 372/a Down the Haymarket and in the Pall Mall. 
1660 Perys Diary 26 July, We went to Wood's at the Pell 
Mell (our old house for clubbing). 1661 T. Rucce Diurnall 
Sept. (B. M. MS), [I'he road] from Charing Cross to St. 
James hy St. James’ Park wall and at the backside of Pall 

fall, is now altered, by reason a new Pall Mall is made for 
the use of His Majesty in St. James’ Park by the wall. 1691 
Woop Ath. Oxon. UH. 573 He died in his house situated in 
the Pall Mall within the Liberty of the City of Westminster. 
17314 Gay 7'rivia 11. 258 O bear me to the path of fair Pall 
Mall; Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell! 1854 
Way in Archzol. Frnl. XL. 256. 1861 Twackeray Four 
Georges, Geo. //1 71 Pall Mallis the great social Exchange 
of London now .. the mart of news, of politics, of scandal, 
of rumour. 1893 Daily News 17 Apr. 4/7 It would be a 
very strong thing for Whitehall or Pall {tall to overrule 
the joint discretion of the military and municipal authorities. 

4. Comé., as + pall-mall-beetle [BEETLE 56.1), 
the mallet used in the game. 

1644 Dicav Nat. Bodies ix, 1 


i We see a stroak with a 
rackett vpon a hall, or with a pailemaile beetle vpon a boule 
maketh it fly from it, 


Pall-mall, obs. form of PELL-x¥LL. 


| Pallone (pallénce), ft pallone foot-ball, 
balloon, angm. of fav/a ball.] “An Italian game, 
somewhat resembling tennis, played with a large 
ball struck with a cylindrical wooden guard, worn 
over the hand and wrist. 

1873‘Outoa’ Pascaré? I, 33 Riding in the bullock 
and anne the ball at pailone. 1885 New Bk. Saris 
Pallone, though a far simpler game [than tennis], is, to the 
layman, a pretty sight. 1886 Syuonos Reuaiss. Jt., Cath. 
React. (1898) VIL. xi. 166 Her [Italy's] lyrist had to sing of 
pallone-matches instead of Panhellenic games. 

Pallor (pex'lé1). [a. L. palfor, n. of state 
from root fa/f- in pallére: see Patti.) Paleness. 

1656 Artific. Handsom, 42 There is some little change 
of the complexion from a greater ile of pallor, to a lesse. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Pallor, a pale colour, paleness, wan- 
ness, 1866 Huxrey £éem. Physiod. ii. ae 59 It is quite 

ible to produce pallor and cold in the rabbit’s ear, 1885 

fiss Branoon MWyllard's Weird |. & 8 It was a pretty little 

face, even in the pallor of death. 
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b. Comb., as pallor-dimmed adj. 
1857 J. L. Turrer in Ruskin: Rossettt (1899) 161 Pallor- 
dimmed frozen, nakedling ! 
Pallour, yar. Patour, a shell-fish. Pallozado, 


obs, corrupt f, PAursabo. Pallsay, obs. f. Patsy. 

Pally,variant of Paty a.2 fer. Pally, a., slang, 
companionable, ‘chummy’: see PAL. 

Pallyard, Pallys, obs. ff. PALLIaARD, PALAce. 

Palm (pim), sé.1 Also 4-7 palme, g dal. 
paum. [OE. Aa/n str. m., palma wk, mase., and 
palme wk. fem. = OS. palma fem., OHG. palma 
fem., MHG. falme fem. and masc., ON. pdiur 
mase,, alla. L. palma; ME. palme agreeing also 
with F. fa/me (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. palma 
(instead of the inherited OF. form panne). L. 
palma was a transf. sense of fa/ma palm of the 
hand, expanded hand+ see PALM 56.2] 

L. Any tree or shrub of the Natural Order Pa/mz 
or Falmacex, a large family of monocotyledons, 
widely distributed in warm climates, chicfly within 
the tropics, remarkable for their ornamental forms 


and varions usefulness to man. 

They have the stem usually upright and unbranched, a 
head or crown of very large pinnate or fan-sha leaves, 
and fruit of various forms (nut, drupe, or berry). In different 
species, the fruit-pulp, seed, pith, head of young leaves, or 
young root is used as food (¢. g. date-palm, coco-nut, sago- 
palm, cabhage-palm, palmyra-palm); oil is obtained from 
the fruit (oil-palm) or seed (coco-nut); wine ian?) and 
sugar (yaggery) from the sap; fibre from the leaf-stalk (date- 

alm, kittul) or fruit-husk (coco-nut); the wood is used for 

wilding and other purposes; the leaves for thatching, and 
for making paper, hats, baskets, ete.; with various other 
uses, The palm of Scripture is the date-palm. The only 
European species of the order is Chantrrops Auniilis, the 
Dwarf Fan Palm of Southern Europe. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter xci. 13 Se rehtwisa swe swe palma 
blowed. cso in Ait, Duned. (Surtees) 65 Swa:lce palm’ 
[Z. quasi palma]. /éid. 95 Palma’ [Z. palmarum]. ¢g9s0 
Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 13 yenomon tuicgo dara palmana 
& foerdon tozganes him. 1000 Eurric Z/ont, 11. 4o2z Se 
palm is sige-beacen. c 1290 S. Ang. Leg. I. 379/113 A 3c0rd 
of palm caminis hond. @1340 Hamrore Psadter xcifi]. 12 
Pe rightwis as palme sall floryss. 1382 Wycuir Lev. xxiii. 40 
And 3e shulen take to 30w..the bratnches of palmes. ¢1420 
Pallad. on flusé.vi.91 The palme ek now men setteth forth 
to stonde, 1535 CoverpaLe Judy. iv. 5 She dwelt vnder y® 
palme of Debbora betwene Rama & Bethel. 1613 Purcias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 647 A pot of Wine of Palme, or Cocoa, 
which they draw forth of Trees. 1635-56 Cowley Davidcis 
1. Note 7 In the publique Games of Greece, Palm was 
made the sign and reward of Victory. 1729-46 ‘THomson 
Stoner 678 And from the palm to draw his freshening 
wine! 1870 Veats Nat. Hist, Conon. 102 Of the many 
species of palms, the date and the cocoa-nut palm are the 
most distinctive. 

b. Applied fg. to a person. 

1gso0-20 Dunxsar Poems \xxxvi. a1 Princes [= princess] of 
iss, and palme imperiall. 1607 Suaks. 7énton v. i. 13 
ou shall see hima Palme in Athens againe. 1860 WarTer 
Sea-board §& Down "1. 350 Hear what the palm and prince 

of Knighthood said. 
¢e. With defining words, denoting various species 
of the order a/#iz, as Bamboo Palm, Broom 
Palm, Catechu Palm, Dragon'a-blood Palm, 
Feather Palm, etc. (see quots.); also occasionally 
plants of other orders, as Club Palm, the genus 
Cordyline (N.O. Liliacer), also called Palm-lily 
(see 7); Fern-palm, a general name for the N.O. 
Cycadex, from their resemblance to both palms 
and ferns. See also CABBAGE-PALM, Coco-NxUuT, 
Conuneg, Coquito, Dare, Fan, Hemp, Ita, Ivory, 
OIL, Saco-falm, cte., ete. 

1866 Treas. Bot. bof: Rlaphia] eg the Bamboo 
Palm. .. The Africans .. make very pliable cloth and neat 
baskets of the undeveloped leaves. /é/d. 1147/2 TlArinax) 
argentea is..a native of Panama, where it is called Padma 


| de escola, or Broom-palm, its leaves being there made into 


4 


brooms. /éid. 837/1 Catechu Palm, Areca Catechu. Ibid. 
88/1 A sort of Catechu is furnished by boiling down the 
seeds of this palm. /bid. 379/2 Dlentonorops| Draco 
(formerly Calamus Draco)..is called the Dragon’s Blood 
Palm, ..its ee tae a portion of the substance known... 
as dragon’s blood. 1884 Micter Plant-n., Cordyline, Club 
Palm, Palm-Lily. Jbid., Ptychosperma, Australian Feather- 

Im. /béd., ea ‘erp-Palms. Cycas revoluta, Fern- 

‘alm, or Sago-Palm, of Japan, 

2. A ‘branch’ or leaf of the palm-tree, esp. as 
anciently carried or worm as a symbol of victory 
or triumph, and on festal occasions (as still in 
the Roman and Greek Churches), or in medizeval 
times by pilgrims (Paumzr s6.1 1). (See also 4.) 

e1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 89 Pet folc com tozenes him mid 
hlostmen and mid palmes. 1300 Cursor M, 20161 Tak pi 
palme her in bi hand, 138a Wycuir Rev. vii. 9 Clothid, with 
whijte stoolis,and palmes in the hondis of hem. ¢ 2420 Lypc. 
Assembly of Gods 1174 Hauyng in her hande the palme of 
vyctory. 14.. Tundade's Vis. 419 Buta preste, pat a palmare 
was A palme in his hande he hadde, 1645 Evetyn Diary 
17 Apt The Pope's benediction of the Gonjixlone, or 
Standard, and giving the hallowed palmes. 1700 DrvDeN 
Palanton & Arcite ut. 396 And Mars., With palm and laurel 
shall adorn his knight. 1827 Keare Chz. V., Lloly Innocents 
i, Their palms and garlan 
the glorions martyr train. 

3. fig. Put emblematically for Victory, triumph ; 
supreme honour or excellence, prize; esp. in such 


phrases as fo dear the palm, yield the palm, etc. 


's telling plain, That they are of 


PALM. 


martirdom Ve shullen come nu-to his blisful feste. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 38ab/2 Wecallyd clemente fro the bottom 
of the see to the palme of vyctorye. 2601 B, Jonson Poetaster 
y.i, Well said! ‘This carries palm with it. /éid., It still hath 
been a work of as much palm..as to invent or make. 1606 
Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. it i. 170 What he shall receive of vs in 
duetie, Gines vs more palme in beautie then we haue. ¢ 1611 
Cuapman fliad xxut. 557 Actor's sons..bore The palm at 
horse-race. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1, 153 In Peace 
t’ enjoy his former Palms and Pains. 1781 Ginson Decl. & 
#, xvii. 11. 33 As an orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence 
with Cicero himself. 1827-35 Wiis Parrhasius 160 Were 
there no palm beyond a feverish fame. 1875 Jowetr Plate 
(ed. 2) 1.15: He cannot make a speech—in this he yields the 
palm to Protagoras. 

4. A branch or sprig of any one of several trees 
and shrubs substituted in northem countries, esp. 
in the celebrations of Palm Sunday, for the true 
palm; also applied to the plants themselves. 

Most commonly some species of willow (or its catkins), 
esp. the goat-willow, Salix Caprea; also, locally, hazel, yew, 
laurel, larch, spruce fir, and (in America) hemlock spruce. 

1375 Barnaour Bruce v. 312 The folk of the cuntre Assemblit 
at ihe kirk vald be, .. thar palmys to bere. 14.. Cott. ALS. 
Claud. A. ti, \f. 5a For encheson we have non olyfe pat 
beruth grene leves, we takon in stede of hit hew [yew] and 
palmes wyth, and beruth abowte on procession, and so pis 
day wecallyn Palme Sonnenday. 1530 Patsor. 251:/2 Palme, 
the yelowe that groweth on wyllowes. 1§6a ButLevn Def. 
agst. Sickness, Compounds 40 Woolly knottes, growing 
upon sallowes,commonly called palmes. 1600 Suaxs. A. V.L. 
mt iL 187 Looke heere what I found on a Palme tree. 1669 
Woriince Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 Palms, the white ex- 
erescencies of Buds of Sallies or Withy coming before the 
leaf. 1799 Gent. Mag. Nec. 580/1 [Yew-trees in East Kent 
are] to this day universally called palms, 1864 Hotme Les 
Silver Age (1866) 475 The palms were budding downy and 
gray in the narrow copse. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss, 
Pains, small branches of the Spruce fir, also hudded twigs 
of the willow. These are supplied on Palm Sunday to 
persons attending service in the Roman Catholic Churches. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad x, Afield for palms the 
girls repair, And sure enough the palms are there. 

+ 5. A branch (of a tree); in quot. 1796, a ‘branch’ 
or leaf of the palm-tree (= sense 2). Oéds. 

1ssg W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 201 Couered with 
leaues and palmes of trees. 2796 H. Hunter tr. S4.-Pierve's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. §30 The stellated and radiating forms of 
it’s palms, likewise taken from the straight line, constitute 
a very agreeable opposition with the roundness of it’s stem, 


+6. Short for palm-wine, or Palm-sack (see Sack). 

1708 W. Kine Covkery iv, T'wo bottles of smooth Palm or 
Anjou white shall give a welcome. 1725 WeLstev Ofko- 

aphie 12 Nor Cyprus soft, the Lover’s Balm, Is here; nor 
ine sirnam'd the Palm. 


7. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as pale awn- 
ing, bark, bough, -fibre, flower, -frond, -grove, 
-uut, -sap, -slem, -thatch, -trunk, -twig, -wood. 
b. objective, instrumental, similative, etc., as 
palm- bearing, -bowered, -crowned, -fringed, -graced, 
-like, -o'erspread, -rising, -shaded, -thatched adjs. 
e. Special Combs.: {-palm-bag, the fibrous spathe 
of the flower-spike of a species of palm, Alantcaria 


| saccifera, of the Lower Amazon, which forms a bag 


orcap; also called pal/ue-net and palm-sack; palm- 
bark-tree, an Australian shrub, AMe/aleuca Wilsont 
(Miller Plant-2. 1884); palm-bird, a weaver-bird 
which nests in palm-trees; palm-borer = fa/m- 
grub; palm-branch, a leaf of the palm-tree with 
ifs stalk, used as a symbol of victory, as a decoration, 
elc. (see 2); palm-butter, palm-oil in the solid 
state ; palm-eabbage, the terminal bud or head of 
young leaves in various species of palm, eaten as 
a vegetable (sec CABBAGE-TREE) ; palm-cat, (a) a 
viverrine animal of the genus Paradoxurus or sub- 
family Paradoxurine, which frequents palm-trees; 
(4) the ocelot; palm-civet = fa/m-ca/, (a); palm- 
colour, used to render Gr, goivé a dark-red colour 
(first used by the Pheenicians), taken as if from 
poivié dale-palm ; palm-crab, the tree-crab (Bir- 
gus latro), which climbs palm-irees for the fruit ; 
palm-fern, a name for the Cycadexw (=/fern-palm: 
see 1c); palm-grub, the larva of a palm-wcevil ; 
palm-honey: see quot.; palm-house, a glass 
house for growing palms and other tropical plants ; 
palm-kale, a variety of cabbage with a stem 10 
or 12 feet high and a crown of leaves like a palm; 
palm-kernel, the kernel of the drupaccous fruit 
of the Oil Palm (Z/ais guincensis), which yields 
an oil ( palm-kernel oil); palm-lily, name for the 
palm-like liliaceous plants of the genus Cordyline 
and allicd genera (Miller 1884); palm-marten 
= palm-cat (a); + palm-net, palm-sack = palm- 
bag; palm-sugar, the sngar procured from palm- 
sap, esp. that of Caryota urens: see JAGGERY; 
palm-swift, a small Jamaican swift (A/reropus 
phenicobia) which nests in palm-leaves; palm- 
toddy: sce quot.; palm-viper, a venomous serpent 
of South America (Zachesis or Craspedocephatus 
bilineatus); palra-warbler, a bird (Dendrevca 
palmarunt) common in the eastern United States; 
palm-wasp, a kind of wasp (Polydits palmarun) 
which makes its nest in palm-trees; palm-wax, 


1386 Cuauces Sec, Nun's 7. 240 With the palm of : 2 waxy substance produced by various species 0! 


PALM. 


palin, esp. Ceroxylon andicola; palm-woevil, any 
one of various weevils whose lnrve bore into 
palm-trees; palm-willow, any species of willow 
the sprigs of which are used instend of palm- 
branches (see 4), esp. Sa/ix Caprea; palm-wine, 
wine made from the sap of the palm-tree; palm- 
withy=/a/m-willow; palm-worm, (a)some large 
American centipede; (4) = palut-grub. Sce also 
PaLo-cnoss, PALM-LEAF, PALM-olL, ete. . 
168: Grew M/useum i. 185 The Palm-Net or *Bag. . Origin. 
ally, entire, like a taper'd Hag commonly call'd Hippocrates's 
Sleive..'Tis naturally sewed or woven together with admi- 
rable Art .. Another ’alm-Sack or Net, almost a yard long. 
3865 Tvion Larly fist. Man, viii. 210 They catch them 
in nets of *palin-bark. 1g5a Hutoet, “Palme bearynge, 
palinifer, paimiger, 1636 J. Trussete in Ann. Dubrensta 
(1877) 7 nivalls, Pnime and Rush-bearing, harmlesse 
Whitson-ales, 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovtid's Aer, oy, Palm- 
bearing Arahy. 1828 Scort ¥, Mfata Perth xxxiv, Bearing 
branches of yew ia their hands, as the readicst substitute 
for *palm bonghs ~ i: Graname Saddath (1808) 29 
Flow sweet the tinkle of the *palm-bowered hrook 1 3535 
Coverpace NA. viit. 15 Go vp vnto y* mount and fetch 
Olyue braunches, Pynebrnunches, Myrthrannches, *Palme- 
braunches, 1807 Rouixson A rchzol. Grzcam. xx. 319 The 
token of victury was commonly a palm-branch. 1863 M. L. 
Wuateiy Ragged Lifein Egyptv.31 Dusting furniture with 
apalm-branch. 1878 H. M. Stancey Daré Cont. 1). xiii. 387 
They brought me a mixture of india-rubber and “palm. 
butter. 1705 Bosman Guinea xvi. (1721) 27% At the top grows 
Rn Fruit, ..called “Palm-Cabbage, becanse it hath a sort of 
Cabbagy Taste. 1837 ferils & Captietty (Constable's 
Misc.) 321 They were fain to subsist on a few seeds, wild 
fruit nnd the palm cabhage. 1849-52 Toop Cycé, Anat. VV. 
gtr/1 ‘Vhese Indian J ‘feerridae ., have been called *Palm. 
cats’, 1859 Tennent Ceylon (1860) 1. 144 The palm-cat.. 
lurks by day nmong the fronds of the coco-nnt palms, and 
by Babe makes destructive forays on the fowls. 1893-4 
Lynexker Royal Nat. Ffist. 1. 458 The *palm-civets are 
purely accturnal and shoroekly arboreal in their habits. 
1974 5. Buyant Afythol. 1. 327 The horse was of a *Palm. 
colour, which is a bright red; we call such horses bays 
188: Semper Anim. Lie Introd, 5 Be Se of the Jungs 
and circulation of Birgus fatro, the *Palm Crab. 3895 
Ctoon Primer Evol. v. (1900) 54 The cycads or “*palm- 
ferns, so called from their resemblance to palms, for which, 
with their crown of feathery leaves, they are oftea mistaken. 
sBor Soutury Thalada wt xviii, As patiently the Old 
Man Entwines the strong *palm-fihres, 1610 Heatey S?, 
Aug. Citie of God 570 Some thinke they [Bees] doe not 
ingender, but fetch their issue .. from the *Palme-flowre. 
1859 Kinesry JMrsc. (1860) 1. 86 *Palm-fringed islets, 1839 
Basey Festus xx. (1848) 248 The *palm-graced pilgrims of 
trath’s holy land. 1801 Soutney Tha/aéa 1. ii, Nor *palm- 
grove, islunded amid the waste. 1856 Stantey Sina & 
Pal. ii, (1858) 145 From the palmgroves,..came the name of 
Phenicia or ‘the Land of Palms’, 1866 Treus. Bot. 639't 
In Chili, a sweet syrup, called Miel de Palma, or *Palm- 
honey, is prepared hy boiling the sap of [the Coquito Pahn] 
to the consistency of treacle. 187x Kincstey 4? Las? xi, 
Let him transport his stream into the great *Palm-house at 
Kew. 1885 Ocinvir, *“Pal/m-kale, a variety of the cabbace 
extensively cultivated in the Channel Islands 1863 RK. F. 
Burton sdcoknfa 1, 129 The *Palm-kernel oil,..so_ fa 
becoming an important article of traffic, is of two kinds. 
1899 Mary Kixestey W. Afican Stud, App. i, 444 Two 
tons of palm kernels should be counted to equal one ton of 
Palin oil so far as regards fiscal arrangements. 3819 SHELLEY 
Proneth, Und, wi. iii. 163 Distinct with column, arch, and 
architrave, And *palin-like capital 1884 Miter Plant-n., 
ee: Club Palm, *Palm-Lily, 1623 Bincian Xenophon 
3t There was much Wheat, nnd Wine of Palme to be found, 
and Vineger boiled out of *Palme ants. 3855 KixosLey 
West, 701 xxiii, From the ashes of those palm-nuts you 
could make good salt. 3738 Tuomson Liberty u. 10 Beneath 
the rural Portal, *Palm-o a aes The Father-Senate met. 
ae Vorre A/a (1880) 5 Whilst thou thy Nohle Honse 
noblest indeede.. through thy *Palme-rising Fame. 1855 
Kixestey Westw. ?/o! xxii, The nymph had .. darted 
ween the *palm-stems to her canoe. 1866 Trras. Bvt. 
358/1 Palm toddy is intoxicating, and when distilled yields 
Strong arrack. but its inost ioiportant product is jaggery, or 
*palm-sugar. 1897 Many Kinostey H, Africa r § It had 
@ certain amount of *palm-thatch roof. 871 C. Kixcstey 
“lt Last x, The two first settlers regretted the days when the 
house was a mere *palm-thatched but. 1857 Livixcstons 
Trav. xxi, 411 The men.. spend most of their ume in drinking 
the *palm-toddy. This toddy is the juice of the palm-oil tree 
++ sweet clear liquid, not at all intoxicating while fresh, but, 
When allowed to stand till the afternoon, causes inebriation, 
@1200 F rin. Coll, /{om. 89 [Hi] beren on here honde hlostme, 
sum *palm twig, and sum boh of oline. 1896 Lest Anim. 
Lert. Soc. (ed. 9) 646 Lackesis bilinvatus (Wied). Two- 
fined *Palm-Viper. //aé, South America. 1889 JEFFERiES 
Field & Hedgerow 202 The “palm.willaw bears its yellow 
Pollen. 1613 Puncuas Pilgrintage (1614) 698 Their *Palme- 
Wines, which they draw out of the toppe of a kinde of 
Palme, 1836 Maccittavray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxi 312 
ley found several inhabitants collecting palm-wine. 1609 
UTLER Fert, Alon. (1634) 136 *Palm-withys, or other 
trees whereon they [bees] gather. 1798 Sorurey tr. Tire. 
fands Oberon (1826) Is 379 Underneath the “palm-wood's 
shelt’ring height. 1865 J. H. Incrauam Pillar oY Fire 
fii72) 207 ‘This beautiful door was of palm-wood. 1706 
Paittirs, *Palm.| orm, an American Insect half a Foot 
long. .remarkable for its infinite Number of Feet, and two 
ad at Head and Tail, with which it wounds and poisons 


Palm (pim), sé.2 Forms: a. 4-6 paume, 
Pawme, pame (also 8-9 dia/.), 5paame. 8. 5-6 
ulnic, 5-7 palme, 5— palm. [MEL pawme, a. 
faume:—L, pala palm of the hand; subseq. 

lated, through fas/me (niso in OF.), 
The latter was cognate with Gr. maddun, Skr, 

(from *falni), OF, folm, OHG. Solna str. 
the hand.] : 


| 


{ 
i 
| 
| 


with calm. 
) [Urania’s] tender fect. 
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L. 1. The pari of the hand between the wrist and 
the fingers, esp. its inner surface on which the 
fingers close, and which is nearly flat when ex- 
tended. (In early yse sometimes = hand.) 

a, 33.. 2. £. Allit. PB 1538 Per apered a paume, with 
poyntel in fyngres put watz grysly and gret, and grymly he 
wrytes, 3377 Lancet. P. P/, B. xvit. 175 Pe paume Frat 
powere to put oute alle be joyntes, 1382 Wreur Jfatt. 
xxvi. 67 Other 3onen strokis with the pawm of hondisin ta his 
face. 1387 Trevisa figden (Rolls) IYE. 31x A childedrynke 
of be pame of his hond. ¢3475 artenay 4306 Plain pawme 
of bande the swerde made entre, 

RB. e¢x4go0 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxxii 147 visage and fe 
palmez of be hend. 1484 Caxton Curia 4 She lawgheth 
--aad smyteth her panlmes to-gydre. 1538 CovEaoALe 
2 Aings ix. 35 They founde petias of her, but the 
szkull and the fete, and the palmes of her handes. 1616 
Crarman /fomer's Hyinn ta Apollo 395 Dut here the fair- 
hair'd Graces,.. Dane'd, and each other's palm to palm did 
cling. 1740 Somexvittr Hoddinol wt. 183 She of the Gypsy 
‘Frain,.nriful to view The spreading Palm, and with vile 
Cant deceive The Love-sick Maid. 18:3 Scorr Rokeby vi, 
xii, He pressed his forehead with his palm. 1871 R. Excis 
Catulius \xiv. 261 Part with a slender palm taborines beat 
merrily javgling. e 

Jig. 182g Loxcr. Spir. Poetry 5 The leaves above their 
sunny palms ontspread. F : 

b. In various figurative phrases, esp, referring to 
the receiving of money’as a reward or bribe. 

601 Suaxs. Fn/.C. w. iti. 10 Let me tell you Cassius, you 
your selfe Are much condemn’d to hane an itching Palme. 
3807 E.S. Barrett ising Sun M11.iv. 42 You would imply 
that if we were greased in the palm, we should, like them, 
be ready to turn a courtier. 1855 Motiev Dutch Rep. 
(1861) IT. 347 Ele should believe that their palms had been 
oiled. 1899 Baztxc-Goutn Bk. of West 1. ai. 178 Large 
landed proprietors managed to get slices by a little greasing 
of palms, 

c. The part of a glove that covers the palm. 

ICE. quot, 2852 s.v. Parmen a, 3.] 1891 Conan Dovte 
Adv. Sherlock Holmes, Speckled Banu, | observe the second 
half of a return ticket in the palm of your left glove. 

2. In Zool. and Comp, Anat. (and occasionally in 
wider nse) extended to a. The corresponding part 
of the fore-foot of a quadruped. +b. The claw 
of a bird, etc. Obs. @. The sole of the foot. rare. 
d. Enfom, The first joint of the fore-leg of an 
insect when specially developed. e. A prehensile 
structure on Ihe tails of certain monkeys, 

Ya t400 Sforte Arth.776 A blake bustons bere.. With yche 
a pawe as a poste, and panumes fulle huge. 1426 Lypc. De 
Guil, Piler. 17480 Myn handys off merveylous fasoun, Lyk 
the pawinys off a gryffoun. 1460 Svacyons Rome 2g2 in 
fol. Kel, § L, Poems (1866) 122 In heuen to dwelle for euur 
more, To be palme wylle we goo. 1821 Snetiey 2remePh. 
Und. w. 123 Our feet now, every palm, Are sandalled 
— Adonais xxiv, ‘Vhe invisible Palms of her 
1826 Kizuy & Sp. Ainéemol, LL. 370 
Padma (the Pade), The first joint of the Manus, when 
longer and broader than the subsequent ones, or otherwise 
remarkable; answering to the /’/anfa in the legs. 3843 
TrowninG Keturnof ruses, A fire curls within us From 
the foot's pala nad fills up tothe brain. 1861 Mavuew Lond, 
Labour WI. 150/71 ‘They form n hollow in the palm of 


» the foot, or the waist of the foot as sonie call it, 1863 Bates 


Nat. Amazon ii, (1864) 40 The South-Aimerican monkey's 
«Which have a fifth ee for climbing in their prehensile 
tails, adapted for this function hy their strong muscular 
development, and the naked palms under their tips. 

3. The flat expanded part of the horn in some 
deer, from which finger-like points project. 

13.. Gaw, & Gr, Kut, 1155 Pe breme bukkez also, with hor 
brode paumez. 1590 Six T. Cocaine 7reat. Hunt. Dj, 
Diuers Backes hate sundrie slots in their palmes. ¢ 1611 
Cuarman /iiad ty. 124 ‘The forehead of the goat Held ont a 
wondrous goodly palm that sixteen branehes brought. 1630 
i Tavtor (Water P.) Navy Landships, Horsemanship 

Vis. 1.93/1 A Buekes horaes are composed of Burre, Beame, 
Branch, Aduancer, Palme, and Spelier. 1770 G. Winte 
Selborne xxviii. To T. Pennant 80 The horn of a male. 
moose, which had..a broad palm with some snags on the 
edge. 1862 Hutme tr. Moguin-Tandon 1. ut 381 In the 
fourth year the horn terminates in an expansion termed the 


» *paha 


4. A flat widened part nt the end of an orm or 
arm-like projection. a. gevt. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 304 b, & than after they 
--drewe the other arme to the palme of the crosse, & nlso 
smote in it another nnyle. 1844 H. Sreruexs S&. of Farm 
1. 41g The arm ¢ is furnished..with an oblique palm or ear 
upon which the fore-edge of the mould-board rests, and to 
which it is bolted. 1869 Sin E. J. Reep SAipbnild. iv. 66 
The palm here spoken of was shaped like the palm of a vice, 
and was run in naderneath the iron flat of the lower saloon, 
and riveted to it, 

b. sfec. The blade of an oar. 


3513 Doucras ners x. iv. 122 Quhil that the famy stour | 


of stremis le Ma weltis from the braid palmis of tre. 1867 
Contemp. Rev. V1. a53 At length we marked our steersman 
soiile, And inecitened the oar-palm to rest nwhile. 

te. Applied Io the hand of a clock. Ods. rare. 

1629 Z. Bovn Last Battell 519 The Palme turneth about, 
and with its finger pointeth at houre. 

d. The broad triangular part of an anchor, the 
inner surface of the fluke. 

1706 Putuuurs, Palm ofan Ancher, the Flook or broad part 
which fastens into the Ground. 1772-84 Coox Fey. (1790) 
lV. 126 They were. .obli to..drag the anchor after 
them, till they had room to heave it up, when they perceived 
that one of its palms was broken. ae BB Maccrecor Foy. 
Alone (1868) 27 It needs a good scrubbing to get rid of it 
from each palm of the anchor. i 

5. An instrument used by sailmakers instead of 


a thimble: see quat, 1569-76. 


| 


PALM, 


1769-76 Favconer Dict, Slar., Palms, pauinct, ..is formed 
of apiece of leather or canvas, on the middle of which is 
fixed n round plate of iron, of an inch in dinmetes, whose 
surface ——— with 2 number of smal) holes, ta catch the 
head of the sail-needle. ‘he leather is formed so as to 
encircle the hand, and button on the back thereof, while 
the iron remains inthe palm, 1897 R. Kiruinc Captains 
Courageous 108 Harvey spent his leisure hours... leaming to 
use a needle and palm, ‘ 

Il, +6. A game in which a ball was struck 
with the hand; = amune’, (see 9), F. /a panme, 
Jeu de la paume._'b. The ball used in this game. 

3440 J. Siumtey Dethe K. Yantes (1837) 56 Whane he 

layd there at the pawme, the ballis oft ranne yn at that 

owle hole. 3467 Eng. Gilds 342 ltem, that no man pley at 
lenys or pane wiyn the yeld halle. 1482 in Paston Let/, 

111. 303 At the Paame ther, ther plesure for to take. 1 
PALsGR. 252/2 Paume to play at teanys with, Aau/ne, 

7. A measure of length, equivalent either to 
the breadth of the palm of the hand (= lanp sé, 
20, HANDBREADTH), i.e. about three to four inches, 
or to the whole length of the hand from the wrist 
to the finger-lips, i. «. about seven Io nine inches. 

485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 221 He had the face acubyte brode, 
the nose a palme longe. ec rgoo Aedwsine xiix. 325 Geffray 

-. made his swerd to entre in his flesshe wel a palme deep. 
3607 Torsrin Jour, Beas!s (1658) 172 The tail is not above 
two hands or palms long. 1625 Hacon /ss., Empire \Arb) 
303 Dunng that Triumuirate of Kings, ..there was such a 
wateh ree that none of the Three, could win a Palme of 
Ground, but the other two, would straightwaies ballance it. 
3771 Ann. Keg. 78 The corpse. was..placed ona..scaffold, 
fifty-four palms Righ. Bor A. Raxken fist. France 1.1. v. 
451 There was a circular window of tive palms or three fect 
nine inches diameter. 3857 C. Gaipare in Mere. Marine 
Mag. (1858) V. 4 The Brazilian palm being reckoned at 82 
inches, aot g as generally supposed. 

IIT. [f. Paty z.] 8. The act of palming a 
card, etc.: see PALM v. 2. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats ww. i, Did not 1... teach you your 
top, your palm, and your slur? 

IV. 9. attrib.and Comsé.,aspalm-breadtth.-mark- 
tug; palm-reading, -tickling adjs.; + palm-barley 
(see qnot,); palm-grease \Aumorous), money given 
ns a donceur or bribe (cf. 1b); so palm-greasing, 
pelty bribery. ‘tipping’; + palm-pear (see quot.); 
palm-play [Fr. yen de la panme), an old game 
resembling tennis, in which the ball was struck 
with the palm of the band instcad of 2 racket; so 
falurplaying; pailm-veined a. Sol., palmately 
veined ; paln-wise a/z., with open palm; palm- 
worker, a person who works with a palm (sense 5). 

1706 Puituirs, Palmare Hordeum in old Records),* Palm. 
Barley or Sprat-Barley;..a sort of Grain that is fuller and 
lroader than commou Barley (cf. 1611 Co1cr., Orge panimed, 
Peere Barlic. big Marlie, Parlie with the square care]. 1§97 
ACM. . Guildemeanw’s Fr. Chirurg. aa 1 We must then 
from palme to “Palmebreadthe, a little more than half 
thronghe cute the same. 3897 ‘Ovipa’ Massarenes iii, 
She'll want a lot of *palmgrease. 1886 Baxinc-Gotto Court 
Royal \. iv. 56 The police .. were extyrtionate in their 
demand for “palm-greasing. 1883 Loeagw. Afag. Sept. 497 
Beliefin fortunate *palm-mnarkings., 1655 Movret & Bexxet 
Heulth's Empr. (1746) 310 Wardens or *Palm-Vears, so 
called, because one of them will fill the Palm of a Hand. 
arsa7 Wart of Surrey in Sottell’s Mise, (Arb.) 13 ‘Vhe 
“palme play, where, dispoyled for the game, With dazed 
eres oft we.. Hane mist the ball, and fe sight of our daine. 
1Bot Strutt Sports & Pas? 1. iii. 85 The game of hand-ball 
is called by the French, palm-play.” 1870 Rossetti Dante 
at Verona xxviii, He comes upon The women at their 
*palm-playing. 1867 Craig Padnustry 304 In Palmistry 
and in chiromancy, many collateral circumstances often go 
to read off an individual, as well as the mere AN oad 
1809 Maxin Gif Slas vu. vii. (Rudg.) e 3 *Palm-tickling 
peutioners for the loaves and fishes. 1866 Treas. Bot, a8 2 

Palm-vecined, having the principal veins radiating fr 
a common point. a 1603 £ Cartwricut Confut. Rken:. 
NV. 7. (1618) 514 The same hand, . being first stretched forth 
*palm-wise, is after gathered ia fist-wise. 3889 Critic a7 July 
65/1 *Palm workers. .are ge aa to do their work standing 
up; sitting down they would not have enough force to 
pass the long needles throngh the stiff canvas, 

Palm (pim), 7 Also 7 paume, pawme, 
paulm, 7-S paum, 7-8 (9 dia/.) pawm. [f. Pate 
56.2: in most senses, orig. slang or low colloquial. 
C£ It. falmare to grip with the palm of the hand, 
also, to stroke or smooth with the palm; F. 
Paumer to stroke with the flat hand.) 

1. trans. To touch with the palm, or pass the 
palm across; to handle; to stroke with lhe hand; 
to take or grasp the hand of, shake hands with. 

3685 Crowne Sir C. Nice ut Dram, Wks. 1874 HI. 294 
Swr, Is there not salt enough in London for you? Sir Ce. 
Ay, stuff pawm'd by butlers and waiters. 1704 Paros 
Efigr., Frank carves yery ill, yet will palm all the meats. 
3784 New Spcetator No. 12, 1 And what with palming one 
fellow, kissing another and ee with thousands, has 
driven me almost hornmad. 1876 T. Harpy #rhclberia 
(1890) 268 He became gleeful, ..nervously palming his hip 
oe his left hand, as if previous to plunging it into hot 
water for some prize. 1881 Con/ess. frivolous Girl 176. 

b, trtr. a 
3 Devoen A‘ud Acefser w.i, 1 think in my conscience, 
Pree palming nnd_to a in my belly. 1855 Rosxsox 
Whitby Gloss., To Pain or Pawm, to climb, tao ace 


ively by the use of the hands and feet, as a m 
Frater ae a pate with its paws and legs. 
2. trans. To conceal in the pa 
as in cheating al or dice, 
1673 [see Pa > rd, sd, 2) 


a ae 


PALMACEOUS. 


Gamesier xv. 96 He palms them as much as he can, nimhly 
passing the last erat 1706 Puwurs, Jo pain, to juggle 
mn one's Hand; tocog orcbeat at Dice. 1732 Gay Fadles 
i. xii, 104 Is‘t I who cog or palm the dice? 1888 Besant 
Alf Sorts V1. 34 He began to ‘ palm‘ the egg in the most 
surprising manner. 1882 Sat. Rev. L1V.629 You may show 
a dozen men how to ‘palm ’a card, yet not one of them will 
be able to do it. 2 y 
b. ? To perform or play (a trick) by palming. 

1717 Prion Adma i. 242 But Space and Matter we should 
blame; They palm’d the Trick that lost the Game. 

+3. iztr. To play a trick, to cheat ; to impose 


upon a person. Obs. 

1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medicis 414'The Germans 
paulm’d wpon Francis the First. 1707 J. Srevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com, Wks, (1709) 204 The Dog _paum’d upon us 
so slily, 1724 J. Macky Journ. thro. Eng. 1. iv. 68 At 
Play..the Ladies thiak it no Criine to pawm handsomely, 

4. trans. To impose (a thing) fraudulently (ov 


or zfon a person); to pass off by trickery or fraud. 
1679 Crowne 4d, Statesman wv. 59 Thinking you con’d 
wie such stuffe on me, agzz Aopison Sfect. No.117 P 4 
he .. has made the Country ring with several imaginary 
Exploits which are palmed upon her. 1755 SMotierr 
Quix. (1803) TV. 160 My lord duke has palmed his lacquey 
npon us, in lieu of my lawful husband, | 1822 Lame “ia 
Ser. 1. Dist. Corresp., Have you not tried to palm off a 

esterday’s pun? a1862 Bucke Céviliz, (1869) LIT. iv. 274 

Pernicious notions palmed on the people. 

b. with inverted construction : to put (a person) 
off with (something). rare. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes, Acharnians at The Chorns..should 
stand by like fools, that I may palin them off with diminutive 
words, 1894 /d/er Sept. 168 The public..cannot always get 
the hooks it wants..and is frequently palmed off with other 
books which it does not in the least care about. 

5. To ‘grease the palm’ of, bribe, ‘tip’. 

1947 Advent. Kidn. Orphan 4o(¥. Hall). x81a J. H. Vaux 
Flash Dict. s.v., It is then said that the party who receives 
it (the bribe] is palmed, or that Mr. Palmer is concerned. 
w81a Spirit Pub. Frnls. XVI. 345 A candidate in full 
eareer.. Palming each greasy raggamuffin. 1890 Pall Alall 
G. 6 Feb. 3/3 The heads of this particular firm..admit that 
they ‘ palmed ‘right and left. 1899 C. G. Hareer Z.veter 
Road 135 Votes which would in other days have been 
ac pele palming the inen and kissing all the babies, 

almaceous (pxlmé!{os), 2. Bot. [f mod. 
L. Palmdcea fem. pl. (f. L. padma Pats sb.1) + 
-0vs.] Of or belonging to the Natural Order /’@/- 


maces, Palmzx, or Palms. 

1730 Maatyn in PAM, Trans. XXXVI. 385 The same 
Botanists have placed the ./usa in the Palmaceous Class, 
1857 in Mayng Hapos. Lex. at 

alma Christi (pzx'lma kristi), [The med. 
L. name (also, in sense 1, Fr., It., Sp., Pg.) for the 
two plants (= palm or hand of Christ) ; from the 
hand-like shape of the leaves (in 1), and of the 
tubers (in 2). See also PALMCHRIST.] 

1. The Castor-oil plant, Azcészes communis. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbs, Ricinus is called..in eng- 
lish Palma Christi. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xxix. 355 The 
seede of Palma Christi is hoate and drie in the thirde degree. 
21687 Warten Battel Summner-{si, 1. Wks. (1719) 86 The 
Palma-Christi and the fair papa, ..In half the circle of the 
hasty year Project a shade, and lovely fruits do wear. 1736 
Battery Househ. Dict, 59 He may take an ounce of the juice 
of the root of Padua Christi, with as much sugar, fasting. 
1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle xviii, We applied an embroca- 
tion of the leaves of the Padma Christi or Castor oil nut. 

+2. Aname for species of Orchis having palmate 
tubers, as O. maculata and O. datifolia. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. lix. aag Of Royall Standergrasse or 
Palma Christi, [Three kinds described.] 1597 GrraroE 
Flerbad \. ciii. 170 Roiall Sutyrion or finger Orchis, is called 
of the Latines Palma Christi. 

t+ Palmaco:co. Oés. 

2681 Gaew Afuseurnt 1. 201, 

Palmar (pz'lmas), a.and sé. [ad. L. padmar- 
is, {. Palma: see Pats sb,1 and 2, and -ar.] 

A. adj, +1. (See quots.) Obs. rare—% 

1656 Brount Glossogn, Palmar (falmaris), pertaining to 
victory or to a hand breadth, or to the palm of the hand. 
1658 Puitutrs, Palmar, belonging toa Palm. 

2. Anat. Pertaining to, situaled in, or connected 
with the palm of the hand (or the corresponding 
part of the fore-foot of a quadruped). 

Paimar arch: name for the continuation of the radiat 
artery (deep p. a.) and that of the ulnar artery (superficial 


pa.) ia a 

1831 R. Knox age? ¢ Anat, 211 Palmar or Anterior 
Ligaments. 1840 G. Evuis Anat. 408 The artery that forms 
the superficial palmar arch is the continuation of the ninar. 
1874 Humpnay JJyology 37 The anterior or palmar part of 
the nlnar condyle. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 173 
On the plantar surface of the foot or the palmar of the hand. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. A palmar muscle, nerve, or 
other structure. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

2. Zool. Name for certain joints in the ‘arms’ of 
a crinoid: see quot. 1888. (Also in Lat. form 
palmare, pl. -ta.) 

1877 Huxtev Anat. (nv. Anim, ix. 584 These again 
bifurcate to give rise to the palmaria. 1879 CarrenTeR in 
Trans, Lin. Soc. 1. 1. a4 Complete series of distichals and 
palmars. 1888 Rotieston & JacKson Anim. Life 572 If 
the arms [of a Crinoid] branch twice the joints hetweea the 
first and second places of division are knowa as distichads; 
if thrice, the joints between the second and third places of 
division are designated pa/mars. 

Palmarian (pxlméerriin), @ vere. [f. L. 
palméri-um that which bears the palm, a master- 
piece + -an.] = Patmany a.! 


The coco-palm, Coco 2. 
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1815 T. Kinp in Tracts § Mise. Crit. of Porson Pref. 
33 The chief merit of this palmarian emendation. 1845 
Blackw. Mag. XVVIL arz The palmarian charge of all, 
..the climax of his sins, negligences, and offences, 1889 
Athenzune 16 Feh. 206/3 (Theobald's] palmarian emendation 
of the passage in‘ Henry V.’ describing the denth of Falstaff 
should make his name dear to all lovers of poetry. 

+ Palmary (pz'lmari), sé. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
palmari-um, that which carries off the palm of 
yietory, neuter sb. use of fa/mdri-ws of or pertain- 
ing toa palm: see next.] A token of victory or 
supreme excellence, a prize: ef. Pau sd.1 3. 

1657 Tuorncey tr, Longus' Daphnis & Chloe 163, 1 give 
thee this, the palmary of thyne [sc. beauty]. z 

Palmary ele): a. [ad. L. palmari-us 
that bears off the palm of victory, {£. pa/ma palm : 
sec -ARY.] That bears, or is worthy to bear, the 
palm (see Pata sé.1 3); holding the first or 
highest place; of supreme or first-rate importance ; 
pre-cminent, principal, chief. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kou Diat. iii. 144 Three 
favourite and palmary Texts. 1703 Quick Dee. Wife's 
Sister 23 But the Palmary Argument for these Marriages .. 
is this, their grent Expediency, 1879 Farrar St. Paul 


; (2883) 38 ‘That palmary truth of the Pauline theology. 12888 


I. Bywater in Class. Rev. I. 278 He has givea us & poodly 
number of emendations of tbe kind which in old days 
would have been called ‘palmary’. (Cf. aod. L. emendatio 


palmaria.] 
Palmary, «2 rare. [ad. L. palmér-ts, f. 
Cf. F. palmaire (Paré 


palma palm: see -aRy 2, 
16th c.).] Pertaining lo the palm of the hand; 
palmar. 

1696 Pritiips (ed. 9, Paluary Muscle, the Muscle that 
contracts the Palm of the hand. 1897 CAfcago Advance 
2 Oct. 547/a It began with ordinary palmary and pedal 
applause. 

almate (pze'lme!t), 56. Chem. 
-aTeE4,} A salt of palmic acid. 

1838 T. Tuonson Chem. Ong. Bodics 432 Palmate of soda 
is obtained by mixing palmic acid with a solution of carbonate 
of soda. /éid,, Palmate of ammonia may be obtained in 
the same way. 

Palmate (pelmét), a. Aat. fist. [ad. L. 


[f Paum-re+ 


| palmdt-us, f. palma palm (of the hand) +-aTr2 2.) 


1, Of a form like that of an open palm or hand ; 
applied to parts or members of a plant or animal 
which have narrow or spreading divisions like 
fingers, properly when these project or radiate from 
an expanded entire portion like the palm. 

spec. a Bot. OF leaves having lobes or divisions (strictly 
five in number) whose midribs all radiate from one point at 


the end of the leaf-stalk, the sinuses being either shallow or 
deep (see Patmati, or even extending to the base so that 


the leaf consists of separate leaflets (in this case more | 


pinreny calle digitate); also of tubers having divisions 
ike fingers, as in some species of Orchis. b. Zool, Of the 
horns of deer when of broad flat form with lateral pro- 
jecting points, as in the reindeer and moose. c. Zxtomt, 
Of the antennz and legs of certain insects: sce quot. 1826. 

1760 J. Leg dutrod. Bot. ut. v. (1765) 179 Palmate. 1785 
Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxvii. (4794) 424 The leaves are 
palmate or handed. 1807 J. E. Smitu P&ys. Bot. tog 
Globnlar or palmate knohs or hulbs. 1826 Kirav & Sr. 
Entomol, 1V. 321 Palmate. Very short antenne which 
send forth externally a few long finger-shaped branches, 
giving them some resemblance of a hand. Jéid. 329 Padmate, 
When towards the apex the enbit is armed laterally with 
several divaricate spiniform teeth. 1855 Kincstey West. 
ffo! vi, The great palmate oarweeds which waved along 
the chasm, 1880 Gray Séruct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 101 
Digitate (fingered) was the old name, when the term padmaze 
was restricted to a,simple but pee lobed leaf of this 
type. But since the time of De Candolle the two names 
have been used interchangeably, 

2. Of the foot of a bird: Having the toes con- 
nected by an expanded membrane ; webbed. 

1826 Goon Bs, Vat. (1834) IL. 42 A palmate or weh-foot, 
formed for swimming. 


Palmated (px lme'téd), «. Nat. Hist. [-Ep1.] 

1, = prec. 1. 

2753 Crampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Palmated Lea, 
ee of an open rae 1994 5S. ees ie 
8a His horns are palmated. 1851 Mayne Rep Scalp 
Hunt, xx. *39 Thatched with the palmated leaves of the 
yuca, 1881 Bb. Dawxins in JVature 14 Nov. 85/2 Aatlers 
palmated in front, instead of hehind the beam. 

2. = prec. 2; also applied to the foot of some 
quadrupeds, etc. 

1768 Pennant Zool, I. 129 The Osprey. .. The left [foot] is 
not at all palmated, as Linnzeus..assertsitis. 1776 did. 1, 
119 Seal. . Five palmated toes oneach foot. 1802 Patey Vas. 
Theol, xv, The strong short legs of that animal [mole], 
the palmated feet armed with sharp nails. 1856 Kane 
Arct, Expl. 1. xxiv, 320 A novel use of a palmated foot. 

Palmately (pz'Iméli), adv. [f. PALMATE a. 
+ -LY2,] Ina palmate manner. (Chiefly Zo/.) 

1845 Linotey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) a6c, Leaves divided 
palmately into many narrow lobes. 1870 Hooxrn Stud. 
Flora 153 Sanicula. ..Leaves palmately cut. 287a Ovivea 
Elem, Bot. u.175 A.. herb with palmately-lobed leaves. 

Palmati- (pelm2ti, pzlmzti), combining 
form of L. almdatus PALMATE, in botanical terms 
relaling to leaves. Palmatifid (-mz'tifid) a. 
[L. -fdus split, divided], palmately cleft or divided 
at least half-way to the base. Palmatiform 
(-mz'li-) a., approaching a palmate form, or having 
the ribs palmately arranged. Palma-tilo-bate, 
Palma‘tilobed (-méiti-) a., palmately divided with 


{ 


| 


PALMELLOID. 


rounded divisions or lobes. Palma:tipa:rted, 
-partite (-mé:ti-) a. [L. partitus divided: see 
PartitE], palmately divided nearly to the base; 
so Palma'tisect, Palma:tise'eted (-mé'ti-) a, [L. 
seclus cut: see -8KcT]. 

1840 Wrewett Phil. daduct. Sct. 1. 466 Leaves may be 
called pinnatifid, pinnatipartite, pinnatisect, pinaatilobate, 
palmatifid, palmatipartite. 1857 Mivag Expos, Lex., Palma- 
tifid, .. palmatiform, .. palmatilobate, .. palmatipartite, .. 
palmatisected. 1870 Bentrey Alan. Bot. 155 When there 
are more than 5 lobes, tbe leaf is palmatifid or palmately- 
cleft. 1872 Ontver “lem. Bot.1. vii. 76 If the segments be 
separated nearly to the petiole, the leaf is palmatipartite. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 416 Lamina being usually pinnatifid, 
but sometimes palmatifid, 

Palmation (pxlmé'fon). [n. of action from 
PALM v., and PALMATE @.: sce -ATION.] 

+1. The action of touching or feeling with the 
palm of the hand. Os. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 387/1 Palpation, or Palmation 
..by which the object is discovered to be either rough or 
smooth, hairy or naked. ; 

2. Nat. Hist. Palmate formation (as in the 
horns of a deer, Lhe feet of a bird, etc.) ; concer. 


each of the divisions of a palmate structure. 

1883 Chambers’ Encycl. sv. Deer, Antlers] are renewed 
with increase of size, and of breadth of palmation. 1884-90 
Cassell's Nat, Hist AU. 79 The gigantic Irish Deer, a species 
originally included with the Elk, on account of the palma- 
tion and outward inclination of its huge antlers. 1889 Scé. 
Amer. N.S. LX]. 296/1 The curious axis deer ..its horns, 
when developed, will have no palmations. 1890 Coes 


| Ornith m1. iit. 194 The palmation is usnally complete, 


extending to tbe ends of the toes. 

Palmato- (pelmé‘to), occasional advb. com- 
Dining form of L. palmidtus PALMATE (cf. PALMATI-), 
Palma:to-pe‘ltate @., peltate and palmately di- 
vided. Palmatto-ramo‘se a., palmately branched, 
having branches spreading like fingers. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 545 Cespitose, slenderly palmato- 
ramose. 1876 Haney (Jad. Afed. (ed. 6) 441 Leaves large, 
palmato-peltate. 

Palmchrist (pa:mkrist), Also 7 palmecrist. 
[Cf. mod.Ger. Christpalme; obs. F. paulme de 
Christ, paulme Dieu (Cotgr.).] Anglicized form 
of Pata Cumisti (sense I). 

1611 Biate Younak iv..6 God prepared a gourd [marg. 


\ palmectiatt 1860 PuseY Min. Proph. 286 We have each, 


is own palmebrist ; and our palmchrist has its own worm, 
Palm-cross. +a. A cross, usually a monu- 
mental cross in a churchyard, formerly decorated 
with palm-branches (or substitutes for them) on 


Palm Sunday. Oés. b. (See que 1855.) 

0 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 13 Pro 
emead'dele Palmecros, 1523 in Glasscock Nec. St. Michaels, 
Bp. Stortford (1882) 39 Pd. for quarter of lyme to set up 
wialle the palme crosse..xvj@_15.. Willin Ripou Ch. Acts 
(Surtees) 334 Palme Crose within the kirkegarth. a 1568 
[see Papte]. 1855 Roninson H/hithy Gloss., Palin Crosses, 


| ornamental combinations of small crosses made of the peele 


willow palm, put together with pins and studded with the 
blossoms. ‘These memorials of the season are then suspended 
from the top of the room. 


Palmed (pimd), a. 
pe L. palmatus.] 

. Having a ‘palm’ or flat expanded part with 
projecting points, as a decr’s horn; palmate; 
carrying palmate horns, ? Oés. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans E iv, Too hrawnchis first pawmyd he 
_most bave. 1575 Turaray. Veuerie 56 This heade should 
be called a palmed es 16aa Drayton Poly-olb, xxiil. 
(1748) 355 The proud palmed deer Forsake the closer woods. 
1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 505 All of the Deer Kind, carrying 
the same sort of Palmed Horns. 


2. PALMATE as a leaf. 

1766 J. Bantram Yrnl.17 Jan. 40 Here we cut down three 
tall palm or cabbage trees, and cut out the top bad, the 
white teader part of the rudiments of the great leaves, which 
will be 6 or 7 foot long, when full grown, and the palmed 
part 4indiameter. 

3. In parasynthetic comb.; Having a palm of 
palms (of a specified kind). 

¢x400 Master of Gante (MS, Dighy 18a) iii, Of the bucke 
.» His heede is pamynge and longe pamed. 1612 Cotor. 5. v. 
Paumeé, A full-panimed Stags head. 1613 Cuarman Afasque 
Wks. 1873 IIL. 213 She ., loves hounds and high pallmd 
harts. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tous (1893) 197 
He carried the smart dogskin wash-leather palmed glove 
of his right hand in his left one. 1889 Daily News 18 July 
7/t The average palmed, square tipped man is the average 
man of sense. 

Palmed (paimd), Af/.a. [f. Pata v.2 +-ED1] 
Concealed in the palm of the hand. 

1896 Daily News 3 June 8/3 Keeping the hand closed, 
ey the opportunity occurs for getting rid of the palmed 
article. : 

Palmellaceous (pxlmel2!-fes), a. Bot. [f 
amod.L. Palmellace-s fem. pl.+-ovs.] Belonging 
to the Palmellacex, a doubtful order of fresh-water 
Alge (typical genus /a/mela), consisting of 
simple cells, of varions colours, with thick Jelly- 
like integument, and multiplying by cell-division; 
supposed by some Lo be transitional states of some 
undetermined higher plants. So Palme‘lin [-1N1], 
a red colouring malter found in Palmela cruenta; 
Palme‘lloid a, [-o1p], resembling or apparently 
akin to the genus a/medlla, 


[@ Pats sé.2 + -Ep2; 


PALMEOUS. 


1877 0. Frni, Microse. Sci. XVUL. 185 On a‘ palmelloid’ 
a seeds of Stigeoclonium, [1878 McNaa Sot. 54 ‘The 
algae were furmerly known as the green gonidia of the 
lichen thallus, and belong chiefly to the Palmellaceae with 
chlorophyll] 1881 PA‘ladelphia Ree. No. 3455. 6 Substances 
Giantie liad succeeded in extracting from fresh-water algae, 
They are palmeliine, xanthophyll, chlorophyll and characine. 
1890 Cooke Frvshiv. Adee iv. 41 Considerable surfaces are 
covered with a palmelloid growth, 

+ Palmeous, ¢. Oés. [f. 1. palme-us of or 
made of palms +-ovs.] Of palms or palmwood. 

1687 Tomitnson Renon's Disp. 72a They make the palmeous 
implnister after the form prescribed, agitating it alwayes 
with a palmeous spatle.  [/ id, Agitating it with a rudicle 
of the Palm, or some other astrictive Tree.] 

Palmer (pi:ma1), s4.1 Forms: 3-6 palmere, 
4 paumer, 4~6 palmare, 6 paulmer, palmar, 
4-palmer. [a, AF. palmer, panmer = OF. pal- 
wer, pauneter c Sp. palmero, Pg. palmeiro, It. 
palmiere) :—med.L, palmarius, {. pala palm.) 

1. A pilgrim who had returned from the Holy 
Land, in sign of which he carried a palm-branch 
orpalm-leaf; also, an itinerant monk who travelled 
from shrine to shrine, under a perpetual vow of 
poverty; often simply an eqnivalent of prlerim, 

a1300 A’. fforn 1027 A palmere he par mette, ¢1930 R. 
Bauxne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 15834 A schort staf he dide 
hym make, Als palmeres in handestake. 136a Lancu. 2. P/, 
A. Prol. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers Plihten hem to-gederes 
For to seche scint Ieme. 14.. Tundade's Vis, 418 He se 
hon.. But a preste, bat a palmare was, A palme in his hande 
he hadde, And in a sclaven was he cladde. 1530 Patscr. 
2532/2 Paulmer a poore man, d/istre. 1598 Suaks. Row, & 
Fut 1. v. toa For Saints haue hands, that Pilgrims hands 
do tach, And palme to palme, is holy Palmers kisse. 
Sravecey Kom. /forseeach 93 The Pilgrim had some 
home, or dwelling place, but the Palmer had none. ‘The 
Pilgrim travelled to some certain designed place, or pinces, 
but the Palmer to all. The Pilgrim went at his own 
charges, hut the Palmer profest wilful poverty, and went 


1674 


tipon Alms, 1808 Scott A/arm, 1, xxili, Here is a holy | 


Palmer come, I'rom Salem first, and last from Rome. 1856 
Stantey Sinai § Pat. ii. 144 Hence too [Phoenicia], at 
least in recent times, came the braaches, which distinguished 
the pilgrims of Palestine, from those of Rome, Compostela, 
rnd Canterbury, by the name of * Pa/mer'. 

2. Name for a destructive hairy caterpillar. 

(Orig. applied to those of migratory or wandering habits, 
or that moved ahout in swarms: see PaLaMar-worm.] 

4538 Envor Dict., Camfe, a worme which..is callyd a 
palmer. /did., Centipeda, a worme culled 2 Palmer, whiche 
is heary, and hath many feete, 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv, 
177 Whose leaves he holy as though ey had bene eaten 
with Locustes, Paulmers, or Snayles, 1613 Puacuas Pilgrin. 
a@gy (1614) 803 Mingling likewise with these ashes, scorpions, 
spiders and palmers aliue. 1867 F, Feancis Angling xiv, 
(1880) sox Palmers..are the..caterpillars of various moths. 

b. Angling. An artificial fly, of various kinds, 
covered with bristling hairs like the caterpillar so 
called: a hackle. 

651 T. Barker A rt of Angting (1653) 5 There are several 
Kinds of Palmers that are good for that time. 3787 Brsr 
Angling {ed. 2) 93 Golden Palmer, or Mackle. 1884 S2 
ees Gaz, 21 fine 6/1 In certain waters a big red or 

lack palmer is the best and hest recognized lure for perch. 

e. A wood-lonse. 

175 BrapLey Fam. Dict. 
to drink pounded Palmers 
wine, 1847-78 HaLuiweit, Palener, » wood-louse. 

3. attrib. and Comé., as (in sense 1) palmner-like 
adj., -man, -staff, -weed ; (in sense 2) palmer bob 
(BoB 56.19), fy; +palmer-serpent: see quot. ; 
Ppalmer-trout, a local name of the samlet. 


II, Its held to bea great secret 
fonnd in cellars in some white 


#614 Cor, Hawker Diary (1 3) 1.94 My flies... were the 
pow dun at bottom and Cai “palmer bob. 1631-7 T, 


ARKER Art of Angling (1820) 33 We will begin to make 
the *Palmer flye, 1858 Po eattn Fr. § It. Note-bhs, M1. 
11 White head and *palmer-like beard. 1885 Burton Arad, 
Nits, (1887) 11f.. 276 The *palmer-man drank the hitter 
draught, 1608 Torseut Serpents (1658) 745 Unto this Por- 
phyre 1 may ndd the *Palmer Geepentwhich Strabo writeth 
doth kill with an unrecoverable oyson, and it is also of a 
Scarlet colour. 163 Woprorruz Marrow Fr, Ton ¢ 4600/2 
The Pilgrimes of my Deseignes shall alwayes be furnished 
with the *Palmer Staffe of Courage. 3836 Yarrew. Arit. 

Yshes 1. p. xxxvii, *Palmer Trone. 186g Coucn Brit, Fishes 
TV. a45 Samlet, or Parr... Branlin, Palmer Trout...Sa/mo 
Salmuins, 1843 G. Murray Islaford 33 He reached his 
home in *Palmer-weeds. 


tPalmer, sé.2 0s. Also 5 pawmer, palmoir, 
“yer, G6 palmier, [a. F, palmier, paumier palm- 
tree, date-tree (rath c.):—L. palmdri-ns, f. palina 
Palm. Cf. It. palmero, Sp. palmera, Pg. palmeira.] 
A palm-tree; a date-tree; the palmyra, 

£1470 Henxey Wadlace ix. 1923 His handis maid rycht lik 
till a pawmer (v.r. to ane Palmeir} 1481 Caxtox Afyrr. 1 
x, 88 In page groweth a tree moche grete and right fayr.. 
and iscalled palmyer and bereth dates. 1491 — Vitas Patr, 
CW. de W. 1495) 11. 261/2 The sayd Symeon..was clommen 
ona palmyer. €1532 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 914 
Palmier, datiers, “1s99 Haxuvyt Voy. UL 1. 252 Sugar 
pach : made of the nutte called Gagara: the tree is called 

palmer. 


D. atirib. and Comé.: palmer-nut, ?coco-nut ; 


palmer-treo, Jm-tree (in quots. coco-nut palm). 
14.. Nomtinale in Wr.-Wiilcker 731/27 dic cucumur, vel 
1s) A palmernutte, rg99 HakLuyt Moy, Ll. 1. 218 There 
come chy yeere from Cochin.. great chi pes laden with 
eat Nuts cured, and with Sugar made of the selfe same 
Nuts called Giagra: the tree whereon these Nuts doe grow 
is called the Paimer tree. fbid, 264 Here are very many 
pa OF CoCo trees. 
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Palmer, sé.3 ?0ts. Forms: 4 pamere, 5 pau- 
mere, pawmer(e, palmare, 5-7 (?-9) palmer, 
7 paulmer. [a. OF. panmer in same sense, f. 
paume pane of the hand: ef. Panswzry1.] A flat 

lece of wood nsed for striking the palm of the 
hand as a punishment; n ferule. 

1387 “Trevisa Migden (Rolls) VIIL. 221 Seynt Iohn pe 
Evangelist appered to hym in his slepe, iunburbatineele 
hym to smyte wip a penis [v.rr. pawmere, paumere, 
pawmer : 143a palmer: ferula\. 1483 Cath. Angl, 2627/1 
A Palmare in pe scole, feru/a,., palmotorium. e% in 
Peacock Stat, Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xxxvii, ‘he 
Bedyll in Arte shall bring the Master of Gramer tothe Vice- 
chauncelar, delyveryng hym a Palmer with a Rodde. 1561 
Dacs tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1373) 61 Children are kept in 
awe with the Palmer, least they forget them selues. 26x12 
Corer., Ferule,a Ferula, or Paulmer vsed in Schooles for cor- 
rection, 1658 Puitiirs, Pafwer,a certain instrument where. 
with school-boys are struck on the palms of their hands. 

Palmer pase); s6.% [(f. Patm v, 2 + -ER1, 
One who palms, or conceals in the hand (a card, 
die, or other object, in chentIng, conjuring, etc.) ; 
one who practlses sleight of hand. 

1671 Suapwete //uenourists iii, L saw you,..hy help of a 
dozen men, chastise one poor enpe or Palmer. 1706 
Prutures, Hadmer,..one that deceit ully cozens or cogs at 
Cards or Dice, by keeping some of them in his Hand unseen. 
188s Pal! Mall G. 19 Mar. 5/1 The clever conjurer..as a 
palmer and a passer. .takes a high rank. 

Palmer, v. Se. and north. dial. [(f. PALMER 
sb1} intr. To wander abont like a palmer or 
vagrant ; to go about idly from place to place. 

1807 Stace Poents 60 A palmer‘d out as chance wad heft, 
An'ulla anyone house a tuok, 1816 Scorr Antig. xxix, 

mering body that was coming down the edge 
of Kinblythemont. 1875 W. ALexannes lin Folb (1882) 208 
Up an’ paumerin’ aboot the toon o' the seelence o' the nicht. 

Palmerin (px'lmérin). [From /almerin de 
Ofiva, the legendary illegitimate son of a Byzantine 
Princess, whose name (f. Sp. pa/mera palm-tree) is 
said to have been derived froin his exposnre as an 
infant in a wicker basket among palms and olives 
on a mountain side. 
the Palmerin romances which appeared in Spain 
inthe 16th c.J Any one of the knightly heroes of 
the Palmerin romances; hence, allusively, any 
redoubtable champion of the age of chivalry. 

x612 Braun, & Fu. Ant. Burn. Pestle wu. ii, And, by that 
virtue that brave Rosicler That danined brood of ugly giants 
slew, And Palmerin Frannarco overthrew. 1640 Gia 
TUORNR Mollander iu. Wks. 1874 1. 110 Ha, thy arme in 
sling, my Palmerin. 1843 Scorr Pervert? xv, ‘Io be an abso- 
lute Palmerin of England is not in my nature. 

Pa‘lmer-wo:rm,. [f. Pauwer 55.1 2+ Wort 
$6. see quot. 1608.] Name for various hairy 
caterpillars destructive to vegetation; in North 
America, the larva of a tineid moth, }psilophus 
Pometelius, destructive to apple-leaves. 

In O.T, rendering Heb. C32 gdzdnr, prob, a kind of locust. 

1s60 Biste (Geneva) Joe! i. 4 ‘That which is left of the 
palmer worme, hathe the grashopper eaten. 1608 TorsEL. 
Serpents (1658) 667 Uhere is another sort of these Caterpillers, 
who have no certain place of abode, nor yet caanot tell where 
to finde their food, but like unto superstitious Pilgrims, do 
wander and stray hither and thither,..these have purchased 
a very apt name aniongst ns Englishmea, to be called Pal- 
mer-worms, by reason of their wanderiag and roguish life, 
(for they never stay in one place, but are ever wandering). 
1660 Bove New Eap. Phys. Meck, Digress. 37 One of those 
hairy wormes that resemble caterpillars, and are wont to be 
call’d Palmer-wormes. 1668 Nevo Eng. /ist. & Gen. Reg. 
(1880) XXX1V. 298 It pleased God to restrain the Palmer 
worm amongst vs in y® Bay and to spare our fruit trees. 
@1817 T. Dwicnt 7rav. New Ang, ete. (1821) 11. 400 The 

almer-worm, were it to appear aanually, would, within a 
Ee years, empty New-England of its inhabitants. 1880 
Boy's orn Bk, a65 The palmer-worm, woolbed, or canker is 
found on herbs, plants, and trees, 

+Palmery!. 0s. In 3-4 paumerie, pamert. 
[As Patser 3, with change of suffix.) = PALMen 3, 

erage S. Eng. Leg. 1. 437/219 Seint loan be Ewangelist to 
him cam..And a paumerie [v.7. £, Eng. P. (1862) 76/208 
pameri] bar on is hoad: oe and strong i-non3h; Seint Ead- 
mund he nam hi pe hond: and is paumerie op drou3h. 

Palmery ? (pamori). [f. Pauw 54.1 + -ERY; 
ef. fernery.] A collection of palm-trees; a place 
or house in which they are grown, a palm-house. 

In recent Dicts. 

Palmester, -try, obs. ff. Paratister, -TRY. 

Palmeta, -to, obs. var. PALMETTO. 

Palmette (pxlme't). (a. F.pa/mette, in sense 1 
palmetto, palm-leaf ornament, dim. of pa/me; in 2 
dim. of L, palma, F. paume palm of the hand.} 

1. Archxol. An ormament (in sculpture or paint- 
ing) with narrow divisions or digitations, somewhat 
resembling a palm-leaf. 

18go0 Lerrcs tr. C. O. Afaller’s Anc. Art § 320 (ed. 2) 373 
A stele ona vase from Volci,on which the painter represents 
yellowish palmettes ona white grouad. 1887 Bircu Ane. 
Pottery (1858) L. 301 A peculiar floral ornament... the antefixal 
ornament, or palmette, Sppas At the handle. 1889 J. Hiesr 
in Archwol. inst, Frat. No, 181, 28 The artist Litas | 
wished thus ta fill in every vacant space at his disposal wit 
a leaf, n palmette, or a flower, t ’ 

Zool. An appendage of the head in certain 
gastropod molluscs. . 
1843 Henny Cyc’. XXV. 379/a There is an internal pris- 


Tle was the original hero of 


PALMI-.. 


matic appendage, which MM. Quoy and Gaimard call a da/. 
mette, because it is frequent! digitated. /5id. 380/1 The 
head Is red-hrown and striated, with a narrow green band at 

6-7 (9) pal- 


the base of the eyes and the palinettes. 

Palmetto (pxime‘to). Forms: 
mito, 7 palmita, 7-8 palmeto, -ta, 8- palmetto, 
[Originally a. Sp. palutto dwarf fan-palm, dim. of 
palma palm; subseq. conformed to dimlnatives in 
-eto from Italian.] Name for several smaller 
species of palms, esp. the dwarf fan-palm, Cha- 
marops humilis, of Southem Europe and North 
Afriea, and the Se gi a Sabal Lalmetto, 
of the South-enstem United States; also other 
species of Chamerops, Sabal, and Thrinax, By 
early writers used more vaguely. 

1583 ©. Corron in Hakluyt Moy. (1589) 188 The Palmito 
with his fruite inclosed in him, 1601 R. Jonson A'ingd. 4 
Comm, (1603) 204 The inhabitants line vpon rice, palmito, 
cattel] and fi: 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 649 The 
Palmita is without branches, the (uit growes on the top, 
which within is like Pomegraaats, ful of grains, without of a 
golden colour. 1624 Cart. Satu Virginia v. 170 Plants of 
scuerall Kinds, as. .Cedazs, infinite store of Palmetoes. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm, Whole Creature xii, § 2. 20 Better than 
the African and Spanish rootes: the American Palmitos and 
Potatos, 1634 Sir T, Werager Trav, The most bene. 
ficial tree to Travellers is the Palmeto; it growes like the 
Date or Coco-tree. 1727-46 Tnomson Stoner 675 And high 
palmettos lift their graceful shade. 1760 J. Lee /nérod. Bot. 
App. 321 Palmetto, Chamarops. 1765 J. Bartaam Fral. 
31 Dee. in Stork Ace. E. Florida (1766) 18 We came now to 
plenty ofthe tree palmetto, which the inhabitants call cahbage- 
tree, 1808 Pike Sources A/ississ. i. App. 27 There is the 
palmetto, which grows to the height of 20 and 25 feet, with 
a trunk twofeet indiameter. 1847 Loner. £v. wii. 97 They 
glided ee behind ascreen of palmettos. 190% Scribner's 
Mag. XXIX. 4437/2 The only vegetation is a clump of 
stunted Pater os: marking the burial-place of some for- 
gotten Moorish saint. 

b. With qualifying words, as Blue Palmetto, 
Chamerops Hystrix, of Southern U.S.; Cab- 
bage P., Sabal Palmetto (see above) ; Dwarf P., 
Sabal Adansonti, of South-eastern U.S.; Royal P., 
Sabal umbraculifera and Thrinax parviflora, of 
the West Indies; Saw P., Chamwrops serrulata; 
Silk-top P., name ia Florida for Zhrinax parzi- 
fora; Silver-leaved or Silver-top P., Tarinax 
argentea, of the West Indies, Panama, etc. Also 
Humble P., Smalt P., names for the palm-like 
genus Carludovica of Pandanacezx or Screw-pines, 
of S. America and the W. Indies, esp. C. tastgnis, 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 190 Palmeto Royal, or Palmeto 
Thatch, This tree. covers whole fields in many parts of 
the island. /dy7. 330 The humble Palmeto with rouad foot- 
stalks, 1866 /reas. Bot. 8338/2. 1884 MILLER /Vant-n. 

ce. altrib. and Comb., as palmetto ground, hat, 
leaf, palm, tree, wine; palnietto-covered adj.; pal- 
metto basket, a basket made of palinetto Icaves; 
palmetto fiag, the flag of the State of South 
Carolina, which bears a figure of a cabbage pal- 
melto tree; so Palmetto State, n name for South 
Carolina; palmetto thatch, the leaves of several 
kinds of palmetto, esp. Thrinac argentea, used 
for making hats, baskets, etc.; also the tree itself. 

1813 Scott 7'rierm. in. xxv, Their hands “palmetto baskets 
bare. 1883 J. Maccrecor in Sunday Mag, Nov. 686/2 We 
passed vast *palmito-covered and ee treeless plains. 
1765 |. Barream Fru. 24 Dec. (1766) 5 A perch or more 
of *palmetto-ground. 1747.4’. Yerscy Archives X11. 364 The 
woman .. Had on, .. tine worsted stockings, *palmeta hat, 
scarlet red cloak [etc.]. 1763 W. Roserts Nat. Ji ist. Fierida 
9 The town, consisting of about forty ‘palmetto houses. 
166a Grrnize Princ. 3 Wilde Indians, who have no other 
Roofs but of *Palmito-Leaves. 1825 Scort Zasism. viii, 
An nmbrella of palmetto leaves. 1756 *Palmeto Thatch 
(see bh]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1147/1 7] rinar) argentea, the 
Silver Thatch-palm, is usually said to yield the young un. 
expanded palm-leaves itaported from the West Indies under 
the name of Palmetto Thatch, and extensively employed 
for making palm-chip hats, baskets, and other fancy articles. 
e1565 J. Sparks % datokine Sec, Voy. (Hakl Soc.) 19 
Mats...made with the rine of *Palmito trees. 1778 CAvon. in 
Ann. Reg. 169 The device for the great seal of South. 
Carolina :—a palmetto tree support ae twelve spears. 
1792 Mar. Ripneie Voy. Madcira 100 The palma camae- 
rops, or palmetto tree, rises to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet, ¢1565 J. Sranxs 7. Hawkins’ Sec. boy. (Hak. Soc.) 
19 *Palmito wine. .is gathered hy a hole cotte in the toppe 
ate tree, and a gorde set for receauing thereof. 

|| Palmetum (pxlmrtim). [mod. nse of L. 

palmétum palm-grove.] (See quot.) 

1854 Hooxer Himal. Fruls. Ul. xxvii. as2 A ¢ Palme. 
tum, or collection of tall and graceful palms of various kinds. 

Palmful (pa-mfnl), sé. [f Pauw sd.2+-rut.] 
A quantity that fills the palm of the hand; as 
much as the palm will contain. : 

18ra W. Texxant Anster F. 1 iii. 6 Some little palmfuls 
of the blessed dew, 1823 Lama Elia, Old Benchers Inner 
Temple, He took it not by pinches, but a palmful at once. 

Palmfal (pamfil), ¢. rare, [f. Para sb.) + 
-FUL eI Fall of or abonnding in palm-trees. 

@ 1618 Svivester $od Triumphant 67 Neer wher Idume’s 


| dry aad sandy soil Spreads palmful forests. 


Palm garnete, obs. corrupt {. PoMEORANATE. 

Palmi- (prelmi), combining form of L. falma 
palm of the band, palm-tree, ete. (PALM sé, and 2), 
oeenrting in scientific (chiefly botani ) as 
Palmi‘colous 2. [L. -colus inhabiti g 


PALMIC, 


upon or inhabiting palm-trees; Pa‘lmiform ¢, = 
PALMATIFORM; Pa‘lmigrade @ Zoo/, = PLANTI- 
GRADE; Pa‘lmilobed a., palmately lobed; Palmi- 
ne‘rvate, Pa‘lminerve, Pa‘lminerved <., pal- 
mately nerved or veined, as a leaf; Pa‘lmi-veined 
a, = prec.; Palmi-vorous a. [L. -orus devour- 
ing], feeding on, or obtaining food from, palm- 
trecs. 

1857 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., *Palmicolous .. *Palmiform. 
1864 Werster, *Palmigrade {citing Hircucock], 1876 
Harury Afat. Aled. (ed. 6) 711 Leaves alternate, more or 
less *palmilobed, 1857 Mayxe xpos. Lex., "Patminer- 
vate, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 93 Palmately, 
Digitately, or Radiately Veined (or Palminerved) class, of 
which leaves of common Maples and the Vine are. .examples. 
1852 TH. Ross Mnmboldt's Trav. UL. xxii, 336 The assertion 
of Linnzens, that..man is essentially “palmivorous. 

Palmic (pelmik), a. Chem. [ad. F. palinique 
(Boudet 1832), £.L. pa/wa(in PALMACHRIST!) + -Ic.J 
Of or pertaining to castor oil: in Palmie acid, 
(C,sH3,0;) obtained by eV eE palmin and 
decomposing with hydrochloric acid; it crystal- 
lizes in white silky accdles; = rvcimelaidic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 431 Palmic acid when 
pure, fuses at 122° {Fahr.]. 

Palmier, var. PALMER 5b.2 Ods., palm-trec. 


Palmiferous (pxlmi‘féres), a. [f. L. palmifer 
palm-bearing + -ous: see PALM 5.1 and -FEROUS.] 
a. Bearing or producing palm-trees. rare—°, bb. 
Bearing or carrying ‘ palms’ or palm-branches. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Palmiferous,.. bearing or yeelding 
Palm or Date Trees; also victorious, 1664 H. More AZyst. 
‘nig. 376 Satan is bound, the Palmiferous Company tri- 
umphs, and the Heavenly Jerusalem is seen upon Earth. 
1866 Neate Segueuces & l/yuins 57 Christ's own Martyrs, 
valiant cohort, White-robed and palmiferous throng. 

Palmification (pz:lmifikérfan), [f. L. pada 
palm, after caprificalion.] (See quot. ). 

1876 Encycl, Brit. \V. 72 The Babylonians suspended 
male clusters from wild dates over the females ;..the process 
was called palmification, 

Palmin (px'Imia). Chew. [ad. F. palmine 
(Boudet 1832), f. L. palma (in PALMA Canistt) + 
-In.] A fatty substance obtained on trealing castor- 
oil with nitric peroxide. Now called ric¢elaidin. 

1838 T. Tiomson Chem. Org. Bodtes 431 Palmin is very 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. 

Palming (pimin), vé/.56.1 [-1xc1.] The 
aclion of PALM 2. 

1. ‘Touching or grasping with the palm of the 
hand. (In quot. 1686 with play on sease 2.) 

1686 Drynen Sp. Fryar n. iil, (He strokes her Face).. 
Gom, Hold, hold, Father,..Palmtng is always held fou! Play 
amongst Gamesters. 1734 Frecoinc Univ. Gallant i. 
Wks, 1882 X. 75 There's no good ever comes of romping 
and palming : I never gave my hand to any man without a 
glove—except Sir Simon. 

2. The action of concealing something in the 
palm of the hand, as in cheating at cards or dice, 
or in conjuring, 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 17 Spent..in palming, 
napping, with how to fix a Die for any purpose. 1710 
H. Beororp Vind. Ch, Eng. Pret. Sane palming by Re- 
ligious Juglers, 1803 Sforting Mag. XX1. 326 Palming, or 
handling the cards—so called from the cards being secured 
in the palm of the hand. 1899 Daily News 6 May 8/5 Such 
as are fond of palming and conjuring. 

3. attrib. 

1812 Byron Waltz xiii, Till some might marvel, with the 
modest Turk, If ‘ nothing follows all this palming work?’ 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Paluring-racket, secreting 
money in the palm of the hand. 

Pa'lming, vé/.s6.2 [f. Pats s6.144-1ne1; cf. 
blackberrying, elec.) Gathering ‘palms’. 

1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 396 It is stil] customary .. to 

a i athering 


f°. a palming.. on Palm Sunday morning; .. ga 
ranches of the willow or sallow with their See bas 
Pa‘lming, /f/.a.! [f. Pata 2. + -1nG 2.] | That 


palms; tonching or grasping with the hand. 

1775 Sueaioan Rivals u. i, But country-dances |..to run 
the gauntlet through a string of amorous palming puppies. 

+Palming, /.a.2 Obs. [f. PALM 56.2 + -ING 2] 
Of 'a deer’s hom: Bearing palms. 

€ 1400 [see PaLMED a. 3]. 

Palmiped, -pede (px'lmiped, -pzd), @. and 
sh. [ad. L. palmipés, palmiped-em, f. palma PauM 
$6.2 + pés, ped-em foot.] 

A. adj, Of a bird: Having palmate feet (sec 
PALMATE @, 2); web-footed. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. § Alin. \ntrod., Birds which 
are..granivorous, ‘as the..barnicle..palmipede daw. 1694 
Ray in Lett, Lit. Afen (Camden) aco, I fancied they were 
no palmiped Bird. 1830 Fraser’s Alag. XLII. 28 She 
would lead her palmipede brood to the water. 

B. sb. A web-footed bird. 

Tn pl. often as L.. paluripedes (diz). 

1610 Guiuint Heraldry m1, Table (1660) 95 Having their 
feet Whole and plain, and are called Pubesgeder as the 
Swan, Goose, Ducks. 1681 Garw Afusvum 67 Of Palini- 

ede's, or Webfooted Fowles. ior Ray Creation (1692) 150 

Water-Fow!, which are Palmipeds, or whole-footed. 1774 
Pennant Tour in Scot. (4 1772, 312 The little Petrel— 
these are the last of the palmipeds, 1854 Owen Ske/. ¢ 
Teeth (1855) 62 In the palmipedes or web-footed order, 

So + Palmi-pedous a. Obs. = prec. A. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. i. (1686) 191 The Pelican 
is palmipedous or fin-footed like Swans and Cote 
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Palmist (p:elmist, pa-mist). [f. Pam 54.2 + 
-18T; perh, back-formation f. PALMISTRY.] =next. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 16 July 4/1 There is a Sibyl's cave, 
where a hardened palmist will tell your fortune and your 
future. 1892 Literary World 20 May 485 The phrenologist 
and the palmist take infinite pains to dispel the prevailing 
ignorance. ‘ 

Palmister (pzx'lm-, pa'mistoz). Now rare. 
Also 5-7 palmester, 6 -estrer. [In 15-17th c. 
palmester, also palmestrer, app. £. palmesiry, PAL- 
MIstTRY: cf. sorcer-er, sorcer-y, etc.] One who 
practises palmistry; one who professes to tell 
people’s characters and fortunes by examining the 
palms of their hands; a chiromanccer. 

a1soo P, Jounston Thre Deid Pollis 42 Quhat phis- 
namour, or perfyt palmester. rg61 T. Horny tr. Castiglione's 
Courtyer w. (1577) Xiij b, Palmestrers by the visage know 
many times the conditions, and otherwhile the thoughts of 
men. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Chiromantes..,a Palmester. 
1578 Banister ‘fist. Zan 1. 63 These three Muscles inake 


that fleshy part of the thomhe, which Palmesters do terme | 
the hill of Mars, 1594 Casew Anuarte’s Exam. Wits xii. | 


(1596) 183 Imagination. .inuiteth a man to be a witch, super- 
stitions, -.a palmister, a fortune-teller. a 1670 Hacker Cent. 
Sernt. (1675) 424 No soothsayer, ao Palmester, no udicial 
Astrologer ts able to tell a man the event of 
1888 Beycr Amer. Commw. V1. vi. exiv. 639 vote, Fortune- 
tellers, clairvoyants, palmisters, and seers, 7 
Palmistry (px'lm-, pa‘mistri). Forms: 5 
pawmestry, 6-7 palmestrie, palmistrie, (6 
paulmistrie, palmastry, palmesy, pampestrie, 
-y, 6-8 palmestry), 6- palmistry. [ME, f. 
paume, palue, Paws (of the hand) + an element 


(orig, -esirte, -estry) of obscure origia, which has » 


been gradually changed to -/stry, so that the 
word now appears like a derivative of the 1gth c. 
palnist.] 

1. Divination by inspection of the palm of the 
hand; the art or practice of telling persons’ char- 
acters and fortunes by cxamination of the lines 
and configurations of the palm; chiromancy. 


e1q20 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 870 Adryomancy, Orno- | 


mancy, with Pyromancy, Fysenamy also, and Pawmestry. 
1425 Gowers Conf. (11. 134 Gebuz and Alpetragus eke 
Of Planisperie [z.~. palmestrie].. The bokes made, 1530-1 
Act 22 lien, VTil,c.12 Some of them feyaynge them selfes 
to haue knowlage in physike, phisnamie, palmestrie or other 
craftiesciences, 1538 ELyot Vict., Chtromantia, palmestry. 
1546 Lanatey Pot, Verg. De Luvent. 1. xviiie 34h, Chiro- 
mantie..called commonly Palmistry. 1562 Lane. Wills) 
(1857) 183 On litle boke of palmesy.. 1567 HARMAN Caveat 
(Shaks. Soc.) 23 Egiptians .. practising paulimistrie to such 
as would know their fortunes. 1575 Afirr. Mag., Bladud 46d, 
For fooles..And such as practise pampestry. 1613 Porcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 310 They professe palmistry and fortune- 
telling. @1658 CLEVELAND Gren. Poems (1677) 2 Tle tipples 
Patmestry, and dines On all her Fortune-telling Lines. 
c1704 Prion Henry & Enina 133 A frantic gipsy.. With 
the fond maids in’ palmistry he deals, 1832 De Quincey 
Charlemagne Wks. XIV. 160 note, Tt is in fact upon this 
infinite variety in the superficial lines of the human palm, 
that palmistry is grounded. 

attrib, 1899 Daily News 21 July 5/1 There were raffles, 
a palmistry tent, and a café chantant. x900 Pinzao Gay Ld. 
Quex 1, 87 The palmistry profession is a flourishing one. 

b. fig. (nonce-uses.) 

1841 De 
possibility of finding any two leaves of a tree that should be 
mere duplicates of each other, in what we might call the 
palmistry of their natural marking. 1877 Stusss Lect. Afed, 
& Afod. Hist, (1886) 76 A science of historical palmistry.. 
that attempts to refer. .every manuscript to its own country, 
district, age, school, and even individual writers. 

2. Applied allusively to the use of the hands ia 


applause (quot. 1698), or in pocket-picking (quot. 


1711), or to bribery (quot. 1828; cf. Pabst 54.2 1 b, | 


Paty v. 5); also used erroneously as = sleight of 
hand (cf, PALM 2, 2). 
1698 Farquuar Love & Botile w-ii, If you would tell a 


| poet his fortune, you must gather it from the palmistry of the 


| date trees caule 


audience. 1711 Avorson Sfect, No. 130 3 He found his 
Pocket was picked : That being a Kind of Palmistry at which 
this Race of Vermin [Gipsies] are very dextrous, 1828 
Burton's Diary M11. 535 mote, If he would only, by an 
allowed and well-understood palmistry, conciliate ‘a king of 
heralds’, that prime officer in the court of honour..would 
presently discover among ‘old registers’, arms.. belonging 
to the applicant’s remote ‘ancestors’. 1859 Waaxacutr. A. 
Houdin iii. 26, 1..devoted myself to the manipulation of 
cards and palmistry. _/éfd._ xii. 175, I had recourse to 
palmistry to influence his decision. 

+Pa'lmit. Ods. rare. [ad. L. palmes, palmit- 
em.| _A shoot or sprig of a vine. 

1657 TuornLev tr. Longus’ Daphats § Chioe 48 The vines 
posude their palmits towards the ground.  /dfd. 185 

unches of Grapes hanging still upon their palmits. 

Palmita, obs. f. PALMETTO; see also PELAMYD. 

Palmitate (px'lmite't). Chem. [f. PaLMrt-10 
+-aTE+,] A salt of palmitic acid. ~ 

1873 Rare PAys. Chem. 49 The Potassium Palmitate, 
Stearate and Oleateare then removed. 1880 J,W. Lees Bile 


54 Some soaps, salts of the fatty acids, palmitate, stearate 
and oleate ct sna are found in dhe bile. _ a , 


Palmite (pxImait). [ad. Sp. and Pg. palmito, 
S. Afr. Du. falmiet: see Patmetro.] 

1. Some kiad of palmetto; in quot. 1395 ? the 
fibre of some varlety of palm. Oés. 


1555 Koen Decades 359 Theyr drynke is eyther water or 
the iuse that grog eth a the cut Hanehes of the barren 


almites. 1595 R. Has.etonin Arb. Gar- 


is life. | 


vincey Rhetoric Wks. 1860 XT. 407 The im- | 


PALMOSCOPY. 


ner VIM. 382 Tying them [sheepskins] together over my 

shoulders and under my arms with Palmite..a weed like 

to that whereof our hand-baskets are made [at Majorca]. 

2. A Sonth African aquatic plant, /’réoztum 
Palmita (N.O. Juncacea:), growing in the beds of 
rivers, and bearing a tuft of large serrated sword- 
shaped leaves, affording a strong fibre. 

{182q Buacne.t 7a. I. 91 Most of the rivers which we 
passed, are choked up with the plant called Padmriez hy the 
colonists.] 1834 Princie 4/*. S&. 25 Girt by the palmite’s 
leafy screen. | Ee 

Palmitic (pzxlmi‘tik), @ Chem. [ad. ¥. pal- 
mitique (Frémy 1849), arbitrarily f. L. palma Pato 
56.1 (or? F. pa/mile pith of the palm-tree) + -1¢. 

The natura! formations from fala would have been 
palmic, palmin, erc.; but these were preoccupied hy deriva- 
tives of Palma Chrésté (castor oil).] i 

Of or obtained from palm-oil; in palmiire acid: a 
fatty acid (C,H .0,) contained in palm-oil and in 
vegetable and animal fats generally; a colourless 
substance, withont taste or smell, lighter than 
| water, solid at ordinary temperatures. 
| 1857 Miter Elem. Chent. 111. 394 Palmitic Acid ..is ob- 
| tained most readily from palm oil, the solid portion of which 
consists chiefly of the glycerin compound of pahnitic acid. 
1871 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 334 This pahnitic acid bears the 
same relation to cety! alcohol as acetic acid does to common 

or ethyt alcohol, 

| pe nee 

P itin (pe lmitin). Che. [a. F. palmitine 

(Frémy 1840), fas prec. +-¢#¢, -IN 1.] A natural 
fat contained in palm-oil and many other animal 
and vegetable fats, obtained as a white solid, 
the tripalmitate of glyceryl, CsH;(C,¢Hs:0.)s. 
In £/. applied to the palmitates of glyceryl or 
glyceridcs of palmitic acid in general; the above 
being distinctively called ¢ripalmiiin. 

| 1857 Minter Elem. Chem. Vl. 368 Palmitin ..is con- 

| tained abundantly in palm oil, from which it has received 
its name. 1866 Optinc Astin, Chem. 42 Palmitin is an 
important constituent of palm oi] or butter, and also exists 

| in humanand other soft fats toa considerable extent. 1866~ 

Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 335 Palmitates of Glycery! or 
almitins, MWonofpalmitin,.. Dipalmitin,.. Tripalmitin, 

1877 — Fownes' Chem, (1. 299 By cautions pressure it {palm- 

oil] may be separated into fluid olein and solid palmitin. 

Palmito, obs. form of PALMETTO, 

Palmi-veined, Palmivorous: see PALMI-. 

. Palm-leaf (pam/)ff). A leaf of the palm-tree, 
used for tbatching, or for makiag hats, baskets, 
etc., and esp., in the Southera U.S., as a fan. 

1660 F. Brooe tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 58 All the houses.. 
are covered with palm-leaves, 1802 Soutney Thalaéa ut. 
xxiii, Knitting light palm-leaves for her brother's brow. 
1871 Kinostey Af Last x, A small sugar-press .. under a 
roof of palm-leaf. 

b. Short for paly-leaf hat. 

1852 Mas. Stowe Unele Tom's C. viii, Sam soon appeared, 

atm-teaf in hand, at tbe parlour door. 1854 Mary HoLmes 

oe § Sunshine 15 So mounting Prince again, he gave 
his old palm-leaf three flourishes round bis head. 
e, attrib, Made of a palm-leaf or palm-leaves. 

| 4842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 34/1, 1 saw them first 

at their work (basket-making,and the manufacture of palm- 

leaf hats). 1897 Marv Kincstey 1% Africa 427 Above all 
is a roof of palm-leaf mats, in good old Coast style. 

Palmless (pamlés), az. [f. Patsé.1+-Less.] 
| Destitute of palm-trees. 

1894 B. Tuomson S. Sea Yarns 185 The hitter winds and 
the sterile palmless shore. 

Palmlet (pa-mlét). Zvfom. [f. Pam 56.2 2d 

| +-LET.} = PALMULA. 

1826 Kirav & Sr. Exiomod, U1, xxxiii. 370 Paimula (the 

Palmleh. A minute accessory joint between the claws, 

answering to the P/antuda in the legs. 

| BPalm-oil. [In sense 1, f. Paum 56.14 O1n3 im 
2, f. Pata sé.2, with humorous allusion to sense 1. ] 
1. Oil produced by varions species of palm-tree; 
esp. that obtained from the fruit-pulp of the Oil 
Palm (Zleis guincensis) of West Africa, which in 
cooler climates becomes of the consistence of butter 
and of an orange-red colour; it is used as food by 
the natives, and elsewhere for making soap and 
candles, Inbricating machinery, etc. 

1705 BosMan Guinea xvi. (1721) 267 The Patm-oil..is ob- 
tained ad Contusion and Expression. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist, 
Drugs 1. 136 Palm Oil..is an unctuous Liquor, as thick as 
Butter. 1870 Veats Wat. /Tist. Conint, 204 Palm oilis used 
in England principally in the maanfacture of yellow soap, 
hut with the Africans it is an article of food. 

attrib, 1863 R. F. Buaron Wand. IV. Africa Il. 145 
*Palin-oilechop' is the curry of Western Africa, 1896 S1a 
HH. Jounston in Daily News 9 Dec. 10/2 The sneered 
at ‘ palm-oil-ruffians’ of the first half of this century, who 
did more than anyone else to unconsciously abolish the 
slave trade. 1897 Mary Kinesrey Ji, Africa 208 The 
Negroes cook uniformly Nae well, and at moments are Mir 
spired in the direction of palm-oil chop and fish cooking. | 

. 2. Aumorously. That with which the palm is 
‘greased’ or ‘anointed’; money given as 2 donceur 
or bribe; a ‘tip’. f 
1627 Mipp.eTon Game at Chess n.i, Palm-oil will make 
a pursnivant relent. 1867 Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Anu. June 
368, I had plenty of money, and ‘palm oil” goes as far in 
those latitudes as in our more civilized communities, 169! 
E. A. Kins /tai. Highways 190 Palm-oil will always pro- 
duce temporary blindness in the officials, 


Palmoscopy (pzlmg'skdpi). Afed. [f. Gr. wad- 


pés pulsation + -cxonia -scory.] (See quots.) 


PALM SUNDAY. 


es 
x857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Palmoscopia, Med. Term for 
divination ar prognosticatian from palpitation, as of the 
heart, arteries, bowels, or iauscles: palmoscopy. 1890 J. S. 
Rituines Nat. Med. Dict. 11.280 Palmoscopy. Observation 
of the beats af the heart or of the pulse. 


Palm sack: see Sack 54.4 

Palm Sunday. The Sunday next hefore 
Easter, observed in commemoration of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem; in the medieval 
che and still in the Roman, Greek, and other 
churches, by processions in which branches of 
palm or (in northern regions) other trees (see PAL 


50.1 2, 4) are carried. 

cro00 Ags, Gosp. Luke xix. 29 margin, Dys zebyrad 
feower wucon wr middan wyntra & on palm-sannandez, 
erugo Beker 1855 in 5. ing. Leg. I. 189 Ase ore loverd n- 
palme-sonenday. c1300 St. Brandan 348 Aboute Palm- 
sonede hi bihulde about faste, 1378 Baraova Bruce xv. 100 
(Thai) helde the —S full stalwardly Quhill palmesonday wes 
passit by. ¢ 1449 Pecock Xepr, (Rolls) I. 202 In ecldir daies, 
whanne processiaun was mad in the Palme-Sundai bifare 
masse, 1530 Patscr. 251/27 Palmesonday, pasques flevry, 
dimanche de blanches. 1645 Evewvx Drary Mar., (At 
Rome] Oa Palm Sunday there was a greate processinn after 
a papalmasse, 1828 Scorr F. A/atd Perth xxi, On the 30th 
ot ttaech next to come, being Palm Sunday. 

attrié. 1563 Foxes A. § Af. 1712/2 Vpon Satterdaye 
being Palme Sonday Even. 16a7 Drayton Adtsertes 
Margaret in Batt, Agiscourt etc, 99 Fatall Towton that 
Palme-Sunday fight. 3874 in Kigon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 
zog note, The battle of Towtoa, which was called Palm. 
Sunday Field. 

So +Palmsun even, the eve of Palm Sunday 
(obs.); also Pa‘lmaun a., occurring on or about 


Palm Sunday (ch Whitsen); Paimsun v. dial, 
(see quot. 1779). 


1s7t Safir. Poems Reform, xxviii, 218 On Palmsonenin 
lhis paper I compleit. ¢ 1605 Acc.-b4. WV. Wray in Ants 
guary XXXII. 213 The a1 day of Aprill, beinge palme soaa 
even. 1779 Gentl, Mag. XLIX. 580 With us in the Narth, 
thechddren go ont intothe fields. .a palmsoniag or palmsning, 
as they call it, and gather the flowering buds of the sallow. 
oe Sporting Mag. XLII. 43 The Palmsan Horse Show, at 

alton. 


Palm-tree (pimytr7). A tree of the order 
Palmacee or Palme: = Pam sb) 1, 

£959 Lindisf, Gost. John xv. 4 Sux dio palm-treo (L. 
balntes} ne mxze Zebrenge uzstem from him seolfum buta 
Zeuuniza in wiagearde. cro0o Auraic Exod. xv. 27 peer 
weron twelf wyllas and hundseofontig palintreawa. ¢ tage 
Gen. & Ex. 3305 An tenand sexti palme tren bi do welles 
men mizte sen. at Cursor M. 11660 A palme tre sco 
sagh hir bi. 1543 Transaon Vigo's Chirurg. w. 147 Some 
allawe, that the water be drawen out wyth the woode of a 
ee or drye elder. 1634 Jackson Creed vitt, xviii. § 6 

he palmcree. was as true an embleme or hieroglyphick of 
Tightcousnesse or justice, as the sword is of authority, and 
Pawer. 1842 Loner. S/ave's Dream ii, Beneath the palm 
trees on Lhe plain Once more a King he strode. 

4 Applied popniarly to other trees: see PALM 
sb1 4, 

ton Angler iii.gz You see some Willows or Palm 
trees bud and blossame sooner then others do. 1736 Pecce 
Kenticisms, Paim-tree,a yew-tree, 1887 Kentish Gloss. s.v., 
There is, in .. Woodnesbarough, a public-honse called "Lhe 
Palm-tree , which bears for its sign a clipped yew tree. 

e. atirib. : 

3781 Smeatuman in PArtl, Trans, LXXI, 167 note, The 
Caterpillar or maggot af the Palin-tree Saont-beetle, Curculio 
Palmaron, which is served up at all the Inxurions tables 
of the West Indian epicures..as the greatest dainty of the 
Western world. 1802 Sournzy Thalaba v. Notes, Wks, 1838 
1V, 210 Houses made of palm-tree branches, 


| Palmula ure ines: L£ntom, [mod.L., dim. 
of L. palma palm.) A process between the tarsal 
claws in certain insects. 

3826 Kinav & Sr. Entomol, U1. xxxv. 692 You will find 
between the claws [of Lamellicorns] a minute but con- 
Spicnous joint terminated by two bristles which seem to 
Mimic the vagu/a and its claws; these parts are what are 
denominated the palmula, planinia, and psendonychia, 
3895 Cambridge Nal. Hist.V. 105 A lobe or process..ve' 
varied in different Insects, called empodium, arolium, pal- 
mula, plantula, seudoaychium, or pulvillus, 

Palmus Christi, variant of PALMA CHRISTI. 

1530 Patsea. 51/2 Palmus christi an herbe. 

Palmy (pa-mi), ss. Sc. Also pammie, paw- 
Mie. [Corresponds to F. paumde ‘coup dans la 
main’ (Littré); but OF. pawmée, palmée = It. pal- 
mata, Pr., Sp., Pg. pa/mada, had the sense 'a slap 
with the palm’; ef. med.L. palmata (Du Cange), 
f. palma Pat 562 Cf. PALMER $6.3] A stroke 
On the palm of the hand, given as a panishment. 

1785 R. Foraes Poems (1812) 95 Nae school being in, Our 
pammies oer, syne aff we'd rin. 1826 Gait Latrds iv, 
There was aaa day 1 didna geta Bey but ane, and on it 
Tgottwa. 1854 H. Mittea Sch. 4 Schon. (1858) 142 The 
peme ne ates, well laid on, were awarded to aan 

au3 (. Keo. Apr. 400 He got ..man ‘on his hand 
wi a thick tap of jeatler. am — 

Palmy (pai), a. [f. Patst s.1 + 24 

1. Containing or abounding in palms; of or per- 
taining toa palm or palms; palm-like. Chiefly poe? 

By eee. fo ve Or ne hilloc, c = flourie 
a som irriguaus Valley. 1734 THomson J tberty 11. 8a 
The nei Mucuriag Land, whose palmy Shore Tmciiver 
lordan ves. 1764 Gotpsm. Yrav. 70 The naked negro.. 
sts of his galden sands, and palmy wine. 1819 Hereg 
Hym: From Greenlana’s icy Mountains’ i, From many 
An ancient iver, From many a palmy plain. 1866 B. Tavioa 

“ coe 267 Her lithe nod palmy grace. 
OL, b 
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2. fig. Beating or worthy to ‘bear the palm’, 
triumphant, flourishing; esp. in palmy state (a 
Shaksperian a), palmy days. 

60a Suaks, /fam, 1, i. 113 In the most high and palmy 
state of Rame, 1617 Daum. or Hawt. Forth Feasting 
Poems (1656) 152 And like Augustus palmy Raigne be deem'd- 
1796 Lurks Acgic, Peace i, Wks. VIL. 82 Ia the high and 
palmy slate of the sigs A Fraace, it fell to the ground 
without astruggle. 21854 H. Reep Lect. Brit, Poets (1857) 
ix. 301 The period was a palmy one for mea, who held apen 
of power, 3893 J. C. Jearruzson Bk. of Recoll, (1894) 1 
xili, 218 Persons who belonged ta tho brotberhood in its 
palmy days. . ‘ 

Palmyra (p&lmoierd). Forms: 7 palmero, 
8 palmeira, palmira, 9 palmyra. [Formerly 
palmeira, a. Pg. palmeira (li. palmero, Sp. pal- 
mera) palm-tree: ef. Paumersé.2 Fryer’s palmera 
may have been from an It. source. The mod. 
spelling is app. erroneously conformed to that of 
the ancient Pa/myra, Gr. TMlaApupa, a city of Syria.) 

A species of palm (Borassus flabelliformis), with 
rounded fan-shaped leaves, and large roundish 
drupes each containing three seeds; commonly 
cultivated in India and Ceylon, and important for 


its variety of uses. 

The wood is used as timber; the leaves for thatch, mattin A 
hats, baskets, umbrellas, fans, paper, etc.; the sap yields 
wine (toddy) and sugar Gaggery); the outer pulp of the 
fruit is eaten roasted or made into jelly; the seedling plants 
are used as food, etc. 

1698 Frvex Ace. E. India & P, 199 The Poorer [Buildings] 
are made of Bonghs or Oleas of the Palmeroes, or Leafs of 
Teke. 1718 Profag. Gosp. in East W11. 85 (Y.) Leaves of 
a Tree called Palmeira. 178 R. Oame ALiit. Trans. Ind. 
I. go The interval .. was planted with rows of palmira and 
coco-nut trees, 1848 Astral. Costumes 45 (Stanf) The punk. 
ha, or fan, represented in the plate, is the leaf of the palniyra. 
1870 ANDERSON Afissions Amer. Bd. 1. vii. 138 Sixty trees, 
twenty-nine of which were fruitful palmyras capable of 
supporting a native family. 

b. atirtd. and Comb. 

1854 Stumonos Commerc, Prod. Veg. Kingd. 376 Eating 
the ies or root, which is the first shoot from the Palmyra 
nut. 1857 Henragy Sot. 394 Borassus flabelliformis yields 
what is called Palmyra-wood. 1858 Hoce I eg. Kinga. 75a 
The Palmyra Palm..is the must commaa palm of India. 
xrg00 G. Smitu Pevelve Pioneer Alissionaries 196 ‘I'he pal- 
myra.-climbers make use of a sort of movable girdle to help 
them in climbing the trees, 

Palmyre (pzx‘Imaier), rave—*, [ad. mod.1. 
Palmyra.) A sea-worm of the genus Lalmyra of 
marine polyehztous annelida. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Palois, obs. form of Panace. 

I Palolo (palévlo). [Native name in Samoan 
and Tonga.] A nereid worm (falolo viridis), 
abnndant in some parts of the Pacific, and esteemed 
as food hy the natives, who catch it when it 
annually visits the shores to spnwn. 

3895 Edin. nega toa The palolo worm, greatly esteemed 
as an article of by the Pacific islanders. 1 jaa 
Chron 31 Jan. 3/2 A very interesting nccona mere ie well- 
kaown annual fishery of the Palolo warm. 

| Palombino (pelgmbrne),  [It. palombino 
(L. palumbinus) dove-coloured, f. palomba, -ba 
pigeon, dove.] A greyish-white Italian marble. 

186: Sia G. G. Scorr esti, Addbey (1863) 97 The palom- 
bino is a while stoae, not ualike clancb, only much harder. 

+Palour. 0O¢s. Also 6-8 pallour. [nd. F, 
Palourde:—late pop. L. felorida, for el. L. pelorts, 
-ident, a. Gr. nedapis, -ida giant-mussel.] A bivalve 
shell-fish ; a kind of eockle or mussel. 

1889 Rives Brd/. Schol., Fishes 17aa A pallour, a shell fish. 
1603 Hottann Péray 1. 443 ‘The Palours also doe mallifie 
and soften the bellie (£¢ pelorides emolliunt aluum), 1611 
Coter., Clonisse, the little, sharpe, and muddie cockle, 
tearmed, a Palour. /é/a., Pallourde, a little, narrow, and 
seldome-gaping Cockle, which we also call, a Palour. 1657 
C. Beck Univ. Charae. 1 v, Pallour fish. 1694 Morrevx 
Radbelais w. |x. (1737) 246 Chevias, Pallours. 

Palox, Paloys, obs. ff. Poug-ax, Panacr. 


Palp (pelp), sb. Zool, [n. F. palpe, ad, L. 
palpus.] A feeler: = Pauros. 

384 Branot Dict. Sci. etc., sv. Palfators, A family of 
Clavicorn beetles, including those which have very loa 
maxillary feelers, or palps. 1870 Ro.Leston Asim. Life 
Tatrod. rog (Class, Insecta) The mandible has never even a 
rudiment of a palp. 1880 Huxiey Crayfish iv. 167. 

Palp (pxlp), 2. rare. [ad. L. palpare to touch 
softly, pat, caress, coax, flutter; cf. F. palper 
(16th c. in Matz.-Darm.) ‘to handle gently .. also, 
to flatter, soothe’ (Cotgr.), It. palpare.] 

traus. To tonch, feel; to handle gently, pat. 
Also jig. To speak fnir to, flatter, enjole. 

1534 St. Papers Hen. VIIF, WU. 218 That they may ee 
anole n¢, also hundle as blynde men dothe in darknes. 
1650 T, Vavcnan Anthroposophia To Rdr., Aquinas palps 
him gently, Scotus makes him winch. 1657 HORNLEY tr. 
Longus’ Daphnis § Chloe 187 He began to palpe him with 
soft words, 1793 Granon Let? Misc, Wks. x7: 6 I. 292, I sent 
for Farquhar, who is allowed to be a very skilful surgeon. 
After viewing and palping, he..desired to call in assistance. 

Palp, obs. Sc, form of Pap, teat. 

Palpability (pxlpabiliti). [f next + -rry. 
Cf. F. palpabilité.] The quality of being palpable; 
coucr. a palpable person or thing. : 

1601 Deacon & Waknr Spirits & Divels 442 Concerning 
the non visibility and palpability of spirits. ¢1714 Pore, etc. 
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PALPAL. 


Mem. Mart, Scriblerns xiv, He it was that first found ont 
the Palpability of Colours. 1841 L. Hunr Seer (1864) 77 In 
the shape of aay Viola, or Julia, or other such flattering pal. 
ee. 1873 M. Aarotn Lit. & Dagma (1876) 64 The word 
Eternal has less of particularity and palpability for the 
imagination, 

Palpable (pz"lpiib'l), 2. (adv.) Also 6 -abil, 
-yble. [ad.Inie L. palpadilis (Orosins), f. palpare: 
see PaLP . and -aBLE. Cf. F. palpable (14-1 5th c, 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, That can be touched, felt, or handled; pre- 
hensible by the sense of touch; tangible, sensible. 

Palpable darkness (tenebra tam dense ut palpari queant, 
‘darkness which may be felt’ Exod. x. 21), thick, Toss, utter 
darkness (a strong figure of speech). In sabiable Aut, the 
orig. physical sense often passes into sense 2. 

3384 naucKa H. Fame i. 36r That he may shake hem 
be the biles, So palpable they xhulden be. c1450 Mireur 
Saluacioun 4355 Ferefulst derknesse palpable. x Br. 
Watson Sev. Sacram. vii 9 The Sacrament, signifieth and 
representeth the same visib ¢, mortall, and palpable bodye 
of Christe vpoa the crosse. 1600 Houtann Livy x. xxxii. 
375 There chanced to be a foggie mist, which continued a 

‘ood part of the day, so thick and palpable, as men could 
not see befare them, 60x Suaxs. Ham, v. ii. 292 A hit, a 
very palpable hit. a 1633 Austin edit. (1635) 59 Such an 
Object as shall bee palpable naw as well as Visible; flesh of 
our flesh. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 42 For two whole 
hours, a palpable darkness prevailed. 1799 G. Satu Labora: 
tory 1.9 Nealed and beaten ta a palpable powder. 1860 
TYNDALL Glac, 1 ii. 28 The stones were palpable enough, 
carried down by the cataract. 

b. Afed. Vercepiible by palpation. 

1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med. \1. 769 The spleen was not pal- 
pable, did, 1V. 108 The edge of the liver being palpable. 

2. fransf. Readily perceived by some one of the 
other senses, as the sight, hearing, cte.; pereeptible; 
plainly observable, noticeable, patent. 

1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 205 Merciful 
Leonard! gracious and benigne! Shew to thy servauntis 
som palpable sygne. ¢xq4go Lypc. & Burcu Secrees 2568 
Evident tokays and signes palpable, Of a fool nyce and 
varyable. 1659-60 Preys Diary 6 Jan, Dianer .. was very 
good; only the venison pasty was palpable beef, which was 
not handsome. 1664 Power £.vf. Philos, t 82 [Byes of 
spiders] which indeed are +o palpable that they are clearly 
to be seea by any man that wants aot his own. 1766 
Fornycr Serm. Ving. Hom, (1767) 1. vi. a36 What is dancing 
+s but the harmony of motion rendered more palpable? 2819 
Byron Juan 11. xcvii, For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinet, and high, and palpable to view. 1880 Miss 
Branpon Barbara xxvi. 199 ‘ Head's very hot’, said the 
surgeoa, a fact also painfully palpable to the patient. 

3. fg. Easily perceived; open to recognition; 
plain, evident, apparent, obvions, manifest. 

1545 Jove F.xf. Dan. iv. 6rb, In stormes and derkenes of 
errours more palpable then in the sernitute of egypt. 15: 
Frieminc Hanopl. £pist. 281 The ignoraunce of the world 
is grosse and palpable. 1597 Hooker Eeed. Pol. v. xv. § 15 
Opinions of palpable idalairte. 161a Bainstry Lud. Lit. xx. 
(1627) aa7z_Keeping all in palpable ignorance to be drawne 
to dumb Idols. 179: Cowrer Odyss. xtv. 440 Shonld’st 
thou invent Palpoble falsehoods? 1864 Rowen Logic ix, 295 
A Circle so palrable as this would, indeed, be committed by 
na one. 1865 Freeman .Vorm, Cong. 1. vi. 559 Rejecting 
palpable fabies and contradictions. 

+B. as adv. PaLraBiy. Ods 

1585 T. Wasuinctos tr Vicholay's Voy. Fp. Ded., Va 
exclude olde men. [is) palpably er. onions. 1607 9. Aol. Lise. 
agst, Antichr. t. ii. 83 Those who..see them daily with our 
eyes,.. yea..feele them palpable with our hands. 

Pa‘lpableness. [f. prec. + -xess.] The 
quality or fact of being palpable 

1608 D. T. #ss. Pol. & Mor. 8b, Such is the palpablenesse 
of their irregular enarmities. 1793 JrrreRson I r72. 1830) 
IV. 481 The palpableness of these resolutions rendered it 
impassible the House could reject them. 1847 A. Beans 
Disc. iii. 99 Giving ta the abstractions of feeling the pal- 
pableness of sense. ; A 

Palpably (pe lpabli), adv. [Cas prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a palpable manner; so as to be felt, plainly 
seen, observed, ete. ; cleasly, obviously, manifestly. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher, v. viii, (1886) 85 Doo you 
aot see bow reallie and palpablie the divell tempted and 
plagued Job? 1659 Burnet 39 Art. xxii. (1700) 246 
Things .. too pnipably False to be put npon us nuw. 179 
Smeaton Edysione L. § 184 The sea salts .. render the wal. 
visibly and palpably moist. 1875 Giapstone Glean, VI. 195 
For Italy it is palpably matter of life or death. 

+ Pa:ipabrize, 2. Os. [Atbiteary (/L. palpare: 
see Patpate v.] érans. fo feel, touch, handle. 


(With quot. raaee Pas v) — 
N Christ's T. é : 
nlite or fecle Cad with wie bodiviimies wee 
oleae Palpasrize, to flatter. 
Palpacle (pzx'lpak'l). Zoo/, [f. L. palp-us 


feeler, after ¢entacle.] A tentacle-like organ in 


the Siphonophora, belonging toa Pant 
1888 Haecwxet in Challenger a ool, XXVIUIL 18 
Palpacles or Tasting Filaments. Under this designation 
I include only the long, extremely contractile, hollow, 
simple filaments, wbich occur in the majority of Physonectzx 
at the base of the palpons, 1898 Sepowick Sfwdent's Text- 
4k, Zoot, \. 139 The ae are similar organs of the 
palpoas, found in one order. a 
Palpal (pz'lpal), 2. Zoo/, [ad. mod.L. palpales, 
f. palpus: see-au. Cf. F. palpal] Of the nature 
of, pertaining to, or serving as a palp or feeler. 
Palpal orgas: a modification of the termination of 
pedipalp of a male xpider, which rerves as a genital or; 
1857 Ware Expos. Lex., Palpatis, paipatu. . 
applied to an insect baving palpi, re ’ 
Mocoxtnes Axts Suppl 299 Th 


PALPATE. 


two teeth towards its base on the nnderside. 1893 Su1PLey 
& Macarioe Zool, 188 The spermatozoa are conveyed to the 
palpal organs of the poe of the male. 

alpate (pe'lpet), v. [f. ppl. stem of L, 
palpare to Paty.] trans, To examine by the 
sense of touch; to feel; sfec. as a method of 


medical examination. 

1849-52 Toop Cyc, Anat. 1V.1151/1 The bird sifts and 
strains .. the mnd and water which it palpates in search of 
food. 1898 A/butt's Syst. Med, V. 655 Its {the spleen’s] 
rounded margin can be readily palpated. 

Pa‘lpate, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. palpat-us.] 
Furnished with palps. 

1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex. (see Parra} : 

Palpation (px!péfon). [ad. L. palpation-em 
stroking, flattering, flattery, n. of action of palpare 
to Pane: cf, F. palpation (os c. in Godef.).] 
Touching, feeling by touch, handliag; gentle 
handling ; spec. medical examination by feeling. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 19/2 Forthly by palpacion of his 
very body. 1640 Watts tr. Bacon's Adu. Learn. v. i. 226 
When a man essayes all kind of Experiments without 
seqnence or method that is a mecre palpation [L. Ja/gatio). 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Paipation, flattery, cogging, fair 
speaking, soothing. 1688 [see Patmation 1]. 1853 Dux- 


Guson Med. Lex., Palpation, the sense of touch. 1t is also 


nsed for the mode of exploring disease by fecling .. the dis- | 


eased organ. 1879 G. Macponatp Sir Giddie 1. xxii, 320 
A hairy thing lay by his side, which .. he examined hy pal- 
pation, and found to be a dog. 

attrib. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 898 The presence of 
emphysema tends to mask the perenssion and palpation signs 
yery cansiderably. 

Fa‘lpatory, 2. rare. [f. L. palpat-, ppl. stem 
of palpare (PALP v.): see -ony 2] Of the nature 
of or tending to palpation. 

1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med.V.76 Palpatory percus: 
sion shaws a distinct increase of resistance at all points. 


|| Palpebra (pe'lp/bra). Pl, -@. Anat. [LJ 
An eyelid. 

1706 Puiiirs, Palgebr2, the Eye-lids, or Coverings of the 
Eyes. 1727-41 CuamsBers Cyc/. s.v., In qnadrupeds the 
lawer Palgedra is moveable, and the smaller, 1875 Watton 
Dis. Eye 137 CEdematons swelling of the palpehra, 

Palpebral (px'lp/bral), a. [ad. L. palpebralis, 
f. palpebra eyelid +-aL, Cf. F. papébral (1748 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or pertaining to the eyclids; 
esp. in designating parts connected with these, as 
palpebral arch, artery, muscle, nerve, vein, etc. 

1840 G. V. Exits Anat. 76 The lachrymal artery perforates 
the palpebral ligament of the upper eyelid, .. and it divides 
into branches that supply the lids, and anastomose with the 
upper and lower palpebral arches. 1842 E, Witson Anat, 

‘ade AF, (ed. 2) 281 The Palpebral arteries, are given off 
from the ophthalmic. 1859 O. W. Hotmes Prof, Breakf-t, 
i. (1891) 14 What I should call a palpebral spasm, affecting 
the eyelid and muscles of ane side. 1880 Flower in Nature 
XXII. 99/1 Eyes black, the palpebral openings elongated. 

[PAn erroneous definition in Dunglison, ‘ Relating to the 
eyebrows ', is repeated in the American Dictionaries] 

Pa‘lpebrate,¢. vere. [ad. mod.L. palpebrat- 
us, f. palpebra: see -sTH?,] Furnished with eyelids. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Palpe- 
brate, having eyelids. 

+Palpebre. Oés. rare-'. [a. obs. F. palpebre 
(15th c. in Godef.), ad. L. Aalpebra.] _An eyclid. 

x R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Diij, The pal- 
pebres or eye lyddes, the nosethyrlles, and eares, 

Pa‘lpebrous, a. rave, (See quots.) 

1846 Smaart, Padpebrous, having large braws. 1857 Mayne 
Exfos, Lex., Palpebrosus, applied to the Crocodilus palpe- 
érosus, becanse it has its aehvows converted into a single 
osseous scutcheon ..3 palpebrous. 

+Pa'lped, ff/.a. Obs. [f. Pane v. + -Ep1.] 
Felt; apprehended by the tonch. Cf. PALPABLE 1. 

1609 Hrywooo Brit, Troy xv. xiii, Fearlesse he throngh 
the palped darknesse scowres, 1613 — Braz. Age Wks. 
1874 111. 206 And bring a palped darknesse ore the earth, 
@x639 Wesster Appius & Verg. 11, i, His smooth crest 
hath cast ee im Over Rome’s eyes. 

Palphrie, -phry, obs. forms of PALFREY. 

Palpi, pl.of Patrus. Palpicil: see Patrociz. 

Palpicorn (px'lpikgm), a. and sd. [f. mod.L, 
palpicornes, pl. of palpicornis, {. palp-us feeler + 
cornu born. Cf. I. palpicorne (Cuvier).] 

A. adj, Having palpi like horns or antennz ; 
spec. of or pertaining to the Palszcorzes, a tribe of 
pentamerons beetles having slendcr palpi usnally 
longer than the anteanz, 


1882 in Ocinvre. 2886 in Casseil’s Encyel. Dict. Mod. 
The palpicorn beetles are now classed as Philhydrida. 
B. sd. 1. A beetle of the tribe Palpicornes, 
{x82 Grirvitu Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. X1V. 424 The fifth 
family of the Pentamerons Coleoptera—Palpicornes.] 1882 
Ocitvie, Palpicorn. 1886 in Cassell's Encyct. Dict. 


2. A long labial palp. (Cent. Dict.) 
Pa'lpifer. Zxfom. [f. L. palpus Parr sb.+ 
-fer bearing, bearer.} An outer lobe of the 
maxilla, bearing the maxillary palp. 

1841 Newman J/isi?. Insects 162 The feeler-bearer or gal. 


pifer,..is usually placed above the stalk of the feeler-jaw. 
1895 Warernovse Ladium etc, 8 We need not expect the 


division between the palpifer and stipes to be specially 


marked here. . 
Palpi-ferous, ¢ [f. mod.L. palpifer (f. 
‘fans + -OUS: see -FEROUS; cf. F. palpifore 


(Littré).] Bearing palps, esp. maxillary palps. 
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1857 in Mayne E£xZos. Lex. and in mod. Dicts, 2890 
Century Dict. s.V., Any insect which has palps is both palpi- 
ferans and palpigerous, hut mouth-parts af insects are either 
palpiferaus or palpigerous, according as they bear maxillary 
or labial palps. : 

Palpiform (pzx'Ipifgim), a. [f. L. papus 
feeler + -ForM; cf. F. dalpiforme (Littré).] Having 
the form of or resembling a palp, palpus, or feeler. 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 305. 1826 Kiray 
& Sr, Entomol. 11. xxxii. 341 A pair of biarticulate palpi- 
form organs, 2852 Dana Crusi. 1. 609 The palpiform nata~ 
tory appendage of the thoracic legs. 

Palpiger (pee'lpidgez). Eutom. [f. L. palpus 
+ -ger carrying, cartier.] The part of the labinm 
of an insect which bears the labial palpi. 

1841 Newman /ist. Znsects 160 The labial feelers or /adio- 
fo; originate one on each side of the palgiger. 1877 

ux.tev Anat. Inv. Anim, vii, 403 Between the mentum 


| and the ligula, on each anter edge of the labium, asmall piece, 


the palpiger, is articulated. 2895 WatEanouse Ladjus: etc, 
6 The part that bears the labial palpi. .. called the palpiger 
by Newman. ate 

Palpigerous (pelpi-dgéras), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-ous.] Having or bearing palpi or teclers. 

1826 Kiaay & Sp. Entomol, x\viil. 1V. 451 Eleutherata 
(Coleoptera L.). Maxilla naked, free, palpigerous, 1870 


| Rotteston Anim. Life 75 A largely developed and palpi- 


gerons labinm, ; 4 

Palpitant (pz'lpitint), a. [a. F. palpitant 
(1519 in Matz.-Darm.), ad. L. palpitant-em, pr. 
pple. of palpitare: see next.] Palpitating. 

1837 CartyLe F, Rev. II. y. iv, The Grocer, palpitant, 
with drooping lip, sees his Sngar faxé. 1864 Lowe.t 
Fireside Trav, 195 Cascades, delicately palpitant as a fall 
of northern lights. 1868 Gro. Ettor Sf. Grgsy wv. 312 Pal- 
pitant with memories From streets and altars. 

Palpitate (pe'lpite), v. [f L. palpitat-, ppl. 
stem of palpitare to move frequently and quickly, 
tremble, throb, freq. of palpare Pate v. Cf. F. 
palpiter (16th c. in Godel. Conpi.).] 

1. intr. To pulsate or beat rapidly and strongly, 
as the result of exercise, strong emotion, or as 
a symptom of disease: said of the heart, and 
transf, of the body or Its members; to throb, 

1623 Cockraam t1, To Beate or leape like the heart, Pad. 
fine a171g Buanet Own Tine an. (1724) VT. 511 His 

eart .. continued to palpitate some time after it was on the 
Hangman's knife. x Gotpsm. Vie. HW, (1876) 204 My 
heart palpitating with fears of detection. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. ix, "1 do so palpitate ’, observed Miss Squeers. 

(: 187x M. Arnoip Friendsh. Gart. viii. 67 (Burlesqning 
the style of a popniar newspaper] Researches concerning 
labonr and capital, which are hardly, as our Paris corre- 
spondent says, pene with actuality. x90z Lady's 
Reabn X. 548/2 London may throb and palpitate with 
functions and festivities. A : : 

b. gen. To move with a vibrating or qnivering 
motion ; to tremble, qaiver. 

1 Noap Electricity 471 The limb (of the frog] traversed 
hy the direct current palpitated for a certain time. 1863 
Loner. Wayside Inn, Stud, T. 87 Fountains palpitating in 
the heat. 1886 Snetpon tr. Flaudbert’s Salamméd 16 Her 
thin nostrils palpitated. . 

2. ‘rans, To cause to pulsate rapidly or throb. 

1790 Mas. A. M. Jonnson Monmouth 1, 163 What strange 
transporting sensations palpitated my heart. ea coe Hook 
Widow & Marquess vit, These .. palpitated a bosom pure 
and at rest from every fiercer passion. 

Palpitating (pz‘lpiteltin), A/a. [f. prec. 
+ -In@ 2] TTD Sat hes throbbing, quivering. 

179: Cowrra /liad xxi. 535 She rushed with palpitating 
heart And frantic air abroad. 1863 Lo. Lytrom Ring 
Amasis 1.1. 1. i. 103 A pretty woman, bosomed in an airy 
cland of palpitating gaure. 1882 Rosseti Ball, § Sonn, 
zor Some shadowy palpitating grove that benrs Rest for 
man’s eyes and music for his ears, 

Ifence Pa‘ipita:tingly adv. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 518 Heart-palpitatingly entered 
he that well-remembered portal. 2892 G. Mereortn One of 
our Cong. Il. x. 259 It lifts her out of timidity into an 
adoration still palpitatingly fearful. 

Palpitation (pelpitz'fon). [ad. L. palpita- 
Hidn-em, n. of action f. Jalpitare PaupitaTe. Cf, 
¥F. palpitation (1545).] The action of palpitating. 

1. The beating of the heart; esp. a violent and 
rapid pulsation resulting from exercise, stroag 
emotion, etc.; throbbing; spec. such increased 
activity of the heart arising from disease of the 


organ itself or otber parts of the body. 

x604 Jas. I Counterb2 (Arb.) 107 If..a man would..laya 
heauy pound stone on his breast, for staying and holding 
downe that wanton palpitation, 1656 Rinctry Pract. 
Physic 273 Palpitation of the Heart comes first from some- 
thing troubling the Heart. 1834 J. Forars Laennec's Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 553 The symptoms of this affection .. are—a 
soft and weak pnlse, and feeble and indistinct palpitations. 
1872 Huxtev Phys. ii. 3 Other emotions cause that extreme 
rap and violence of action which we call palpitation. 

. gen. A trembling or quivering motion; a 
tremble. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles wu. 66 When any parts of their 
members suffered a palpitation or leaping they foretold 
something prosperous or sad to fecren Gage Man. D/AnaLav 
Diary 2% Aug., Mrs. Thrale..felt herself in a little palpita- 
tionforme. 1827 Lytton Pethanz lxxxiil, (1853) 293 Dawson 
trembled like a leaf, and the palpitation of his limbs made 
his step audihle and heavy. 1891 T. Harpy Tess (1900) 
102/x She heard a new strange sound among the leaves. «. 
Sometimes it was a palpitation, sometimes a flutter ; some- 
times it was a sort of gasp or gurgle. 


PALSIFY. 


= 
Palpless, «. If Pap sé, + -LES3.] Having 
no palpi, palps, or feelers. 

1880 Bastian Brain gs Two other nerves on each side are 
in_relation with the palpless mandibles. 

Palpocil (px'lpésil). Zoo’, Also palpicil. 
[f. L. palfo-, taken as comb. form of L. palpus 
Paup + c#/tum eyelash.] <A fine hairlike palp or 
palpus ; a tactile hair. 

x88: E. R. Lanxester in Encycl. Brit, X11. §49/2 Tactil 
hairs (pa)pocils), however, occur on the ectodermal cells. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Axis. eek 806 (Porifera) 
Nervonselements,.. There are two forms of them, the palpocil 
and synocil. ‘The former is a delicate free pracess, springing 


| froma mesoglzal cell with one or more basal outrunners. 


Palpon (pz'lpfn). Zool. [mod. f. L. palp-us 
feeler, after siphon.J An individaal member of 
a siphonophoran colony developed as a feeler; 


| a dactylozooid. 


x888 Haecket in Challenger Rep. Zool. XXVUIN. 36 
Palpons or Tasters... These are always simple, thin-walled, 
very contractile sacs, in which the proximal portion com- 
municates with the cavity of the stem, while the distal end 
is closed. 2898 Srncwick Stud. Text-bk. Zool, 1. 138 The 
struetures called palpons (hydrocysts, dactylozooids) are to be 
looked upon as mouthless manubria of medusoids, 

lI ce hd (pz'lpds). Zool, Pl. palpi (pz'lpai). 
(L. palpus a feeler, cognate with pal/pare: see 
Patp v.] A jointed organ attached to the labia, 
maxillze and mandibles of insects, arachnids, etc., 
and serving as an organ of sense; a feeler. Also, 
each of the two fleshy lobes at the sides of the 
mouth of bivalve molluscs. 

1823 Bincrey Anim, Brog. (ed. 4) 1. 41. The mouth..has 
also, in most instances, fonr or six palpi, or feelers. 1835 
Kiray /faé, & Inst. Anim. IL. xvi. 83 The Padé, or feclers, 
which in some cases emerge from the side of the maxilla, 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 4x ‘the members of Crnstacea con- 
sist normally of three parts or branches, a tigellus, a palpns, 
and a fanet. 1877 W. Tnomson Voy. Challenger 1. W. 258 

Comb, 1880 Bastian Brain 97 Nerves .. from the two 
pairs of antennz, and from the palpi-bearing mandibles, 


Palagrave (pO'lzgrév). Hist. Also 6-7 
paltsgrave, 7 pauls-, palse-; 8. 7~9 palgrave. 
[a. 16th c. Du, paltserave (Kilian), mod. Du. palis- 
graaf = Ger. pfalzgraf, MHG. pfalzgrdve, OHG. 


pfalenzgravo, {. pfalenza palace + grdzo count. 

L, palitium Patace appears to have been altered in 
Tentonic lands to *pa/antinum, whence app. OHG., sfalanza, 
pfatenza, MHG. pfalenze (pfalze, pfals), OS. palencea, 
falinza (Heliand), OE. patente, palenase fem., patent masc,] 

A Count Palatine: see Count 56,2 2, PALATINE 


ala. 

a31s48 Hart Chron., Hen. VIII 237 b, Came to London 
Duke Frederyke of Pane Conntye Palantyne or Palsgrane 
of the Ryne. /éid., The Palsgraue was receyued & con- 
dneted ta Wynsore by the Duke of Suffolke. 1599 Saxpys 
Europe Spec. (1632) 172 Though the Princes and heads of 
the weaker side.., both Paltsgrave and Lantsgrave, have.. 
imposed silence in that poinct. x16za Str C, Moumtacu in 
Buecteuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Ll. 241 If my Lord of 
Exeter had gone with the King now to the Instalment of 
the Paulsgrave [i.e.asa Knight of the Garter]. 164x Faunen 
Distill. iv. (1651) roo John Casmire Palse-grave of the Rhene 
. did alwayes drinke of it, 1656 Birount Glossogr., Palts- 

ave..the Title of the Prince Elector Palatine of the 

heine. 1700 De For Dang. Prot. Relig. Misc. (1703) 250 
He had not Courage enough ta break with Spain in the just 
Qure of the Palsgrave, King of Bohemia. 1819 Scorr 

tg. Montrose ii, | have myself commanded the whole stift 
of Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine, occupying the Pals- 
grave's palace, . 

B. 1612 W. Pre in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. ut. 1V. 170, 3 
thought good to stay vntill I might advertyse you of the 
Palgraves arryvall. “1855 Mitman Lat. Chr, 1x. ii. LV. 38 
Otho the palatine of Burgundy..the palgraves of Thuringia, 
Wittlesbach, and numberless other counts and nobles. 

So Pa‘isgravine [Du. faltsgravin = Ger. pfals- 


grafin), a countess palatine. 

1835 in Bootn Dict, Eng. Lang. 1846 in Worcester. 
1894 Westm. Gas. 26 Sept, 3/3 Her children (were distin. 

ished] as *Rhinegraves' and ‘Rhinegravines,’ instead of 
Paigraves and Palsgravines res ctively. 

+Parlsical, z. Os. [f Patsy + -1caL.] Of 
or pertaining to the palsy; paralytic. 

1716 M, Davies Athen. Brit. 11. To Rdr.g Their Hands 
are lyable to strange Paralitical Changes and Palsical 
Motions. 2727 Barrey vol. II, Pafsteal.. having the Palsey. 

Hence + Pa‘isicainess (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 


Palsied (p3'lzid), #47. a. [f. Patsy sé, or % 
+-ED.] Affected with palsy, paralysed; jig. de- 
prived of muscular energy or power of actioa; 
rendered impotent; tottcring, trembliag. 

x50 Bate Eng. Votaries 11. 96 As that so many sycke, $0 
many blynde, so many.. oe leprosed.. were by them 
[the Apostles] as by him [Becket] delinered. 2603 SHAKS. 
Meas. for M. uv i.36 For all thy blessed youth Becomes as 
aged, and doth begge the almes Of palsied-Eld. 1756 Smart 
Hynin Supreme Being xi, He fix'd the palsied nerves of 
weak decay. 1814 Sournev Roderick v. 50 He did net feel 
how Roderick’s hand Shook like a palsied limb. 1868 Farrag 
Silence & V. iii. (1875) 62 From the palsied hands of Greece, 
Rome rudely snatched the sceptre. 1889 Stevanson Edin- 
burgh 58 Old palsied houses. 

Palsify (porlrifat) v. rare, [f. Pausy + -FY.] 
trans. To afflict with palsy, to paralyse; also /iz. 
31778 Asu, Padsified,..diseased with the palsy. 1857 G. 
Outram Legal Lyrics, Annuity x, She's palsified—an s akes 
her head sae fast about, yescarcecansee't. 1882 J. WALKER 
Faunt to Auld Reekie 296 She'll palsify Industry's arms, 
Hence Palsifica'tion, paralysing action. 


i 


PALSTAVE. 


1866 R. Citanpers £ss, Ser. 1, 136 Through the very palsifi- 


cation of despair. 
Palstave (po'lstziv). Archaxol, Also -staff, 
jipaalstave, j|paalatab. [ad. Da. faalstav:— 


Icel. pdéstaf-r, f. pdil hoc or spade + staf-r stave, 
staff.] A forin of celt of bronze or other metal, 


sbaped so as to fit into a split handle, instead of © 


having a socket into which the handle fits. 

1853: D. Wison Fret. Ann. 255 Implements to which 
archxologists are now generally agreed in applying the old 
Scandinavian term Paalstab, or its recently adopted English 
synonyme, Palstave, originally .. designating a weapon 
employed in battering the shields of the foe. 1877 Lu. 
Jewirt Halfhrs, among Eng, Antig. 51 In others the 
entire weapon is made thicker, with a groove (answering to 
flanged sides, so far as it goes) on either side, and a stop- 
ridge. These are generally denominated ‘palstaves’, from 
the old Scandivavinn term paadstaf fe Notts §& Derbysh 
N.§ Q. Aug. 110 Sixteen socketed celts, four spear-hends,. .a 
palstave with three ribs on the diaphragm above the stop- 
ridge, a ferrule, and other objects. 

Palster. 06s. or arch. [a. MDu. and Du, 
palster stick with iron spike, pilgrim’s staff: cf. 
OE. palstr, palester See :—?OTent. *salstro- 
"stick with a thorn’ (Franck); cf MLG. alte, 
LG. pall, patter, pult, Sw. palta tatter, splinter.) 
A pilgrim’s staff. 

148 Caxton Reynard xix. (Arh,) 47,1 desire of your grace 
that 1 may haue male and staff [ortg. palster ende maell} 
blessyd, as belongeth to a pilgrym,..he shal goo on pyl- 
Frymacc, and gyue to hym male and staf [mael ende stat] “ 

fe hynge on the foxes necke a male couerd wyth the skynne 
of bruyn the bere, and a lytil palster [een cleyn palsterkijn] 
therhy. ©1489 — Sonncs of Aymon xxi. 466 To gyve me 
a newe sloppe and a large hode, a palster well yrcats [1894 
F.S. Exus Reynard the Fox 147 Then in his hand a sturdy 
palster Ile put.) 

Palsy (p9'lzi), sd. (a.) Forms: a. 3-6 parlesie, 
-esi, 3-5 parlasy, 4-5 parlesy(e, perlesy, 5 
parisy, perlooy. A. 3-4 palasie, 4-asye, -acy6, 
-esy, pallesye, 4-5 palesye, -sie, palasy, 5 
-pallesie, palysy. sy. 4-5 palaye, 4-8 palsie, 
palsey, (5 pallaay, 6 pawsey), 4~- palsy. Sec 
also Parnatyste. [ME. a. OF. paraltsie, -lysie 
(i2-13th c. in [latz.-Darm.), ad. Romanic type 
*paralysia (cf. It. paralista, Pg. paralysia, Sp. 
perlesia), for L. paralysis, Gr. maoaAvars, acc. -Avaw, 
whence also OF. paralistn, palacin, palazine 
(Littré), OE. faralistn; cf. Paratysis.] 

1, A disease of the nervous system, characterized 
by impairment or suspension of muscular action or 
sensation, esp. of voluntary motion, and, in some 
forms, by involuntary tremors of the limbs; 
paralysis. 

a, @1300 Cursor J, 19048 (Edin.) A man was criplid in 
parlesie (Cott, Gott. parlesi, Trim. palesy, Laud palsy). 
1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 2996 Som for ire sal have als 

lesy. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 76 Lightly 

ie pays yn-to pertesy. 1483 Cath. Angl. 269/4 Pe Parlesy 

(4. Par Ene paralysis. c1goo Rowlis Cursing 46 in Laing 

Anc. Poct, Scot. ey orthe perlocy. «1510 DouGias 

XK. Hart 455 Hei werk, Hoist, and Parlasy. 1580 J. Hay 

in Cath. Tractates (S. T.S.) 69 Miracolouslie delyveret 
a ane peienic. Be ass % 

. crag S. Eng. Ley. 1. 16/514 Four men of strongue 
palasie heore hele huy hadden. 1303 R. Bauxne //andl, 
‘yane 11922 A lyaime pat ys dede or drye purghe aa 
of smete yn pallesye. 136a Lanai. P. Pi, A.v. 61 As pale 
asa pelet, In a pulesye (B. v.78 palsye, palacye} he seeinede. 
1384 Wyeuir J/aré it. 10 He seith to the sike man in palasie 
utyse vp, take thi bed, .¢141a Hoccreve De Reg. frine. 
3735 A Romayn, smyten with be paliesie. 

D3: Cursor M, 11817 (Gott) Pe ey (Coté. parlesi; 
rin, palesy] has his a side, 138” Wyctir Matz. ix. 2 
The man sike in palsie. 14.. Mom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
708/32 Hee paralisis, pallsay. 1533 Exvvor Cast. Hetthe 
(1539) 26b, Rosemarye..helpeth agaynst pniseys. 55a 
Huvoet, Pawsye. 1590 Srexsen /,Q.1. iv. 35 The shakin 
Palsey, and Saint Fraunces fire. 1673 Ray Fourn, Low C. 
ie To be drunk by those that have the Palsie. 1757 
RANKLIN Lstt. Wks, 1840 V. 360, 1 never knew any ad- 
vantage from electricity in eles that was permanent. 
18r3 Mar, EvcewoatH Patronage (1833) 1. x. 164 The 
paralytic incumbent .. had just at this time another stroke 
of the ee 1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. Physie xxxi. 
1, 528 That aes of palsy which is called Aewiplegia, 1860 
Tuackeray Round, pS Carp at Sans Souct, ae 
to lie out at night she got a palsy which has incapacitate: 
her from all further labour. . 

b. With defining words: Bell's palsy, paralysis 
of the facial nerve; creeping p., gradually grow- 
ing paralysis; crossed p., paralysis affecting the 
upper limb of one side and the lower of the other; 
crutch-p., paralysis of the arm caused by the 
pressure of a crutch; diver’s palsy, paralysis of 
the heart cansed by diving; lead-p., mereurial-p., 
that induced by lead or mercurial poisoning; 
serivener's Pp. = writer's cramp, see WRITER; 
Shaking p., tremulous paralysis in the aged; 
transverse p. = crossed palsy, Also DEAD PALSY. 

858Corianu Dict, Pract. Afed. 111 1.15/1 When the upper 
limb of one side, and the lower of the opposite side is 
affected, the palsy is usually called fransverse ot crossed 
baisy. 1900 Westin. Gas. 22 Nov. 8/x A man engaged in 
sinking an artesian well at Merton Abbey has been killed 
y “diver'’s palsy ‘—paralysis of the heart caused by the 
change from high air pressure at a depth of 10s ft. to normal 
Pressure. 

2. fig. Any influcnce which destroys, or seriously 


; and to mesete, And to 


407 


impairs, activity or sensibility; a conditlon of 
utter powerlessness ; an irreslstible tremor, 

1433 Lypc. S. Edmund ut. 90 Hand and penne quake for 
verray dreed .. Of which palysy, but grace be my leche, .. 
T not who shal me teche, 1602 Marston Antonio's Kev. tv. 
iv, I will live, Onely to numme some others cursed_bloode 
With the dead palsic of like misery. 1652 Ilowett Girafi's 
Rev, Naples i. 150 The next morning the City had a hot 
good morrow given her hy the Castles, that put her in a 
palsie for a great while. 1791 Paine Xights of Man (ed. 4) 
Fe the calmness of philosophy, or the palsy of insenst- 
bility, to be looked for? 1848 W. II. Bartiett LgyAt to Pal. 
ii. (1879) 28 So thoronghly does the region now he under the 
palsy of Mohammedanism, 

b. Gentleman's palsy: used allusively in refcr- 


| ence to the shaking of the dice-box. nonce-use. 


1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. iv, To..draw thrice three thousand 
acres into the compass of a little round table, and with the 
gentleman's palsy in the hand shake out his posterity, thieves 
or beggars, 

+3. A palsied person, a paralytic. Ods, 

@1300 Cursor M. 18543 (Cott) To parlesi [777u. palesie] 

pwede, ifand pair hele. 1483 Cazd. 

Angl, 269/2 Pe Parlesy, (A. Parlsy).. paratiticus gut habet 

winfirmitaten, 1526 R, Wuytroro Martiloge (1893) 14 Ile 
heled ns blynde & defe, lepres & palseys. 

+B. adj. (always attrié., and app. attrib. use 


| of sb: cf. C.) Affected with palsy, palsied. 


Also jig. Obs. 

1563 Hytt Arf Garden. u. xvi. (1608) 116 This hearh eaten 
doth strengthen the palsie members. 1607 Torseun /ours/ 
Beasts (1658) 22 A palsie man will fall down if he taste of 


the perfume made of the hairs of an asse or mule. 1635 
Swan Spee, AY. vii. $3 (1549) 350 With what a palsie pace 
| (winter]..cometh, 1703 Ketsey Serm. 297 Aged Men, 


whose Palsy Heads and fainting Powers are [etc.]. 

C. attrié. and Comb. a. attrib. of or of the 
nature of palsy, as + palsy-evil, t-pine, -stroke; 
used to cure palsy, as palsy drop, pill, water; b. 
instrumental, as palsy-quaking, -shaken, -shaking, 
-sith, -stricken, -struck adjs., palsy-sirike vb. @. 
Also palsy-dike adj. 

13.. Propr. Sanct, (Vernon MS.) in Herrig Archto LXXXI. 
cae Mony he heled in pat tyme Pat weren in pe palesy 
pyne. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest, Love un. vii. (Skeat) b 4o Me 
thinketh the palse yuel hath acomered thy wittes, 1582 
Mutcaster /ositions xvi. (1887) 73 Some pakilike trembling 
from the legges. 1592 Svcvestea Tri. Faith w. xi, By Faith, 
Saint Peter likewise did restore A Palsie-sick, 1606 SHaks. 
Tr. & Cri. iii. 174 Witha palsie fumbling on his Gorget. 1648 
Heaarck Sesper., To friend on untuneadie Times, Griefe.. 
bas... Wither'd my hand, and palsie-struck my tongue. 1710~ 
ax Swrev Leté. (1767) IIL. 91 Bid him tell you all about the 
bottle of palsey water by Smyth. 1744 Mas. Devany Auto- 
biog. & Corr. (1861) IT. 293 Cannot you prevail with her to 
take palsy drops? 1820 Keats £ve St. Agues xiii, Angela 
the old Died palsy-twitch’d. @1837 Camrpet, Dead Eagle 
63 A palsy-stroke of Nature shook Oran, 

Pa'lsy,v.- [Ff prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To affect with palsy, to paralyse. 
Chicfly fig. To render powerless or inert. 

1615 Cuapman Odyss. xvi. 558 Ask'd, if overcome With 
wine he were, or,.. were palsied In his mind's instruments. 
1795 Soutusy Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 283 TwoGoulscame on, 
of form more fearful-foul Than ever palsied in her wildest 
dream Hag-ridden Superstition. 1838 Paescotr Ferd. ¢ 
fs. Introd. (1846) 9 These circumstances so far palsied the 
arm of the Christians, 1874 Buacnis Sed/-Cu/t. a4 It lames 
and palsies his utterance, : . 

2. intr. To shake or tremble as if palsied (s107tce- 
zse) ; to become palsied (rave): cf. PaLsy1no b. 

rg8a Stanyunurst ine’s 1 (Arb.) 63 With menacing 
becking thee branches palsye beforetyme [L. treme/acta 
comam concusso vertice nutat) 1834, 1849 [see Patsyinc b]. 

Palsying (pO'lzijlg), f¢/.¢. [fF prec. + 1x0 2] 
That palsies or paralyses; paralysing. 

1803 Miss Poarer Thaddeus (1826) III. xii, 260 Thaddeus 
gazed at him with a palsying uncertainty in his heart. 
1898G. Meaepitu Odes lr. Hist. 47 On fields where palsying 
Pythic laurels grow. 

b. Becoming palsied or paralysed. 

1834 Wurtmiea Mogg Megone 17x Until the wizard’s curses 
hung Suspended on his palsying tongue, 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley %. 152 The heaviness of a broken spirit, and of 
pining and palsying faculties, 

+ Palsywort (p§lzlwait). Oss. [f. Patsy + 
Wort}. A former name of the cowslip. 

159) SERAROE, /ferbal u. cclx. § 7. bay They, are commonly 
cal at cin English péttie Mulleins,ot Palsie woorts, of most 
Cowslips, [Cf. 24rd, 638 The Cowslips are commended against 
the. .slacknes of the sinewes, (which is the palsie).] 1629 
Paruinson Paradist xxv. 247 In_some countries they call 
them Paigles, or Palsieworts, or Petty Mulleins, which are 
called Cowslips in others, 

+ Palt, 56. Obs. [f. Pautv.: by-form of Pett 
56.2] A blow, astroke: = Pent 56.2 

a6ag Purcas Pilgrims 11, v1. vie 887 Lifting vp the woodden 
weapon, he gaue him such a palt on the pate. 1630 Tinker 
of Turvey een) 17 Another gave me three palts on the head, 
my scull was cracked. P 

+Palt, vl Obs. [By-form of felt, pilt, Put v.] 
trans. To thrust, put forcibly. 

1380 Cristene-mon & Few og in Min. P. Vernon MS. 487 
pa schal in prison be palt [7ames malt, for-talt] And putte 

to pyne, 

+Palt, v.2 Ots. Also 6 pault. [By-form of 
Pevt v. The phonetic change is nnexplained.] 

1. érans. To drive with missiles. 

1637 Hevwooo Dial, iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 184 Yon hill, from 
whose high crest I with more ease with stones may pale 
them hence. 


: PALTERER. 


2. To strike with repeated blows of missiles; to 
assail with missiles, 

1879 Gosson A fol. Sch. Abuse (Arb) 64 The dirty Cham- 
pions that stoode a foofe, paulted the buckler omer on the 
shinnes. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 The whole 
multitude to the very childreo, pursued and palted them 
with ataves and stones. 1700 T. Brown Ammusem, Ser. § 
Com, 110 Their_Father was palted with bundreds of them 
[segs]. .on the Pillory. 1740 Dycne & Panoor, Palting or 
Pelting, the act of throwing stones, dirt, &c. at a person. 

b. fig. To assail with obloquy or reproaches. 

1697 Cotten /ssmnor. Stage iii. (1698) 111 Do the Antient 
Poets palt it in this Manner? 1701 — Al. Aured. (1726) 28 
When tha Emperor was ooce dead, he palts his memory to 
some purpose, , 

3. intr, To deliver repeated blows; to discharge 
missiles. 

1606 Svivestea Du Sartas u. iv. 1. Trophies 263 Am 1 
a Dog, ..To be with stones repelt'd and palted at? 

4. To go with effort; to trudge. 

3560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsiey Il. 165 Now prett 
sister, what sport shall we devise? Thus palting to school, 
I think us unwise. 

Palter(p9liar),v. Also6-7paulter. [Appears 
first in 16th c, The form is that of an iterative in 
er, like faulter, totter, waver; but no suitable 
primitive paéé is known, and no corresponding vb. 
is known in any other lang.] 

I. tL. intr. and ¢rans. To speak indistinctly or 
idly; to say or recite in an indistinct tone; to 
mumble, babble. Ods. 

1§38 Bate TAre Lawes 496, 1 neuer mysse but paulter, Our 
blessed ladyes psaulter. 1575 Ganmmrerx Gurton's Needle 
iii, One while his tongue it ran, and paltered of 2 cat. 

tb. trans. To jumble #f; to patch wf (a com- 
position). Ods. rare. 

1588 Gagenn Perimedes To Rdrs., I kecpe my old course, 
to palter vp some thing in Prose, vsing mine old poesie still, 
Omne lilil punctum, 

II. +2. ¢rans. To shift or alter (in position). Oés. 

1577 Haraison England u. ix. (1877) 1. 209 Sith most of 
them (ccclesiastical feasts] are fixed, and palter not their 
place of standing. 

3. fair. Vo sbift, shuffle, equivocate, prevaricate, 
in statement or dealing; to deal crookedly or 
evasively; to play fast and loose, use trickery. 
Usually const, with. 

1601 Suaks. Jul. C. it. i. 126 What other Bond [neede we] 
Then secret Romans, that haue spoke the word, And will not 
palter? 1605 — .acé. v. viii. 20 Be these lugling Fiends no 
more beleeu‘d, Vhat palter with vs in a double sence, That 
keepe the word of promise to our eare, And hreake it to our 
lope 1606 — Ant. & Cit xi 63 Now] must..dodge And 
palterintheshiftsof lownes. 1648 Micton Zeanre Kings 2 
After they have juggl'd and palter'd with the World. 1706 
Puitties, Pa/ter, 10 play fast and loose, to deal unfairly. 
1813 Mar. Epcewortu Patron. (1833) 1. xviii. 302 
Caroline, don’t go back—don't palter with us—ahide by 
your own words. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxii, If you 
palter or double in your answers, I will have thee hung 
alivein anion chain. 1847 Emzrson Poems, Sphinx 52 He 
creepeth and peepeth, He palters and stcals. 1884 Lo. 
Buackacrn in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases avr If they palter 
with him in a double sense (#.¢. by ambiguous expressions), 
it may be that they lie Zi4e truth; but I think they lie, and 
it is a fraud. ; es 

b. Toshuffle or haggle in bargaining; tohnckster, 
bargain, or parley in matters of dnoty or honour. 

1611 Corer., Harceler,..to haggle, hucke, hedge, or paulter 
long in the buying of acommoditre. 1618 Botton Florus 
93 But the Carthaginians paltring in the case, quoth Fahius, 
What meanes this delay? 1838 Dickens O. 7rest xvii, 
Hatred of the girl who had dared to palter with strangers. 
3852 Texnxyson Ode D4. AGES Sesh 180 Who never sold 
the truth to serve the hour, Nor palter'd with Eternal 
God for power. — Third of February 24 What! have we 
fought for Freedom from our prime, At last to dodge and 
palter with a public crime? 1883 J. HawrHoane Dust tl. 
go Oaly fools and cowards palter about morality. 

c. To play fast and loose with (a matter or 
thing); to dilly-dally, to trifle wed. 

1814 Mas, J. West Alicia de Lacy 1V. 252 lf my courage 
palters with my duty. 1841 L. Hunt Seer pee) 35 Time 
will not palter with the real state of the case. 1877 L. Mozris 
Epic [lades 1. 137 My good Lord Who loved too much, to 
palter with the past. 1880 C. R. Maakwam Perso. Bark 
428 He urged that nothing should be allowed to come in the 
way of this great work, that it should not be paltered with. 

+d. ¢rans. To barter; to corrupt. Ods. 

1641 Mitton CA, Govt. 1. iii. Wks. (1851) 173 Where bribery 
and corruption solicits, paltring the free and monilesse power 
of discipline with a carnall satisfaction by the purse. 

+4. trans, To trifle away, squander, Oés. 

r6ag Fiercuen Elder Brother w i, ‘Tis not to bea justice 
of peace as you are, And palter out your time i’ th’ penal 
statutes. 1706 Piniups, To Palter,.. tosquander away. 

Hence + Paitered Af/. a. Obs., ?gained by palter- 
ing (sense 3 b). 

azé6as Sin J. SEMPLE Pitta Pope (1669) 13 Puft 
vp with pampering pride of pal pelfs. 

Palterer (p3'!tere:). Also 6-7 paltrer. (fF. 
prec. +-ER1.] One who palters; an eqnivocator; 
a sbuffler; one who plays fast and loose; a baggler, 
a huckster ; a trifler (with serions matters). . 

1589 J. Rier Sf5/, Schod., A Palterer, sordidus, vide 
dodger. 1§98 Fronto, AMiserdne, a chuffe..a pinch-penny, 
a paltrer, apenie-father. 1599 Nasux Lenten Stuff 7 ee 
be of you..that will account me a paltrer for beyesals 
the signe of the redde herring in my Citlepage and no : 
feast towards for ought youcansce. 1642 Re ees Sith 
364 Turn our eyes off all stighters ee 


PALTERING. 


God. 1819 Snetiey Cenc? wv. i, Vile palterer with the 
sacred truth of God. 1860 Morzey WVetherd, (1868) I. i.20 The 
well-known voice, which had so often silenced the Flemish 
palterers and iatriguers. 

Paltering (p§ltorin), vé/. sd. [f. PALTER 2. + 
-Inc1,] The action of the verb PALTER; eqnivo- 
cation, shnffling, playing fast and loose, trifling 
(with serious matters). 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvin. xiv. 991, Lcan no longer en- 
dure this paltering and mockerie, 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 58 
The people are abus‘d, set on: this paltering Becomes not 
Rome. 1642 Rocers Naaman 848 She canaot endure any 
dalliance or paltring. 1829 Soutney Alt for Love. xxxil, 
But, mark me!..on conditions, youth! No paltering here 
we know! 1884 Mas, C. Praen Zéro vii, There must be no 
paltering with present duty. a 

+b. concr. A trifle, a worthless or paltry thing. 

1611 Fiomo, Ciabattarie, triflings, paltrings fed. 1598 
paultrie] not worth an old shoe. 

Paltering, #//.2. Also 6 paltring, 6-7 
paultring. [f. Patter v.+-1ne2; but in sense 1 
app. influenced by Paurry a.] 

+1. Trifling, worthless, despicable, paltry. Ods. 

1553 M. Woon tr. Gardiner’s True Obed. To Rar. Aiij 
An idle belied carnal Epicure, that for worldly honor and 
paltring pelfes sake, hath ever holden with the Hare, and 
run with the Hounde. 1556 O.pg Antichrist 181b, For 
feare of losing of alitel paltring pelfe. 1588 Greene Pan- 
dasto (1843)2 The paultring poet Aphranius, 160a Newron 
Tryal of Man's own Selfe 44 Hereunto is to be referred the 
paultring mawmetrie. /é/d. 116 Whether by any secret 
sleight, ..or auf such like paltering instruments. 

2. That palters: see the vb. 


+ Palterly, ¢. 0s. or dial. [ap 5 
from PautRy @.,as if f. PALTERY. + -LY 4, 
mean, shabby. 

1666-7 Perys Diary 2a Feb., It is instead of a wedding- 
dinner for his daughter, whom I saw in palterly clothes, 
nothing new but a bracelet. 1825 Brocnetr WV. C. Gloss., 
Paltertey, Paiterey, paltry. 

+Pa‘lterly, adv. Obs. rare’. In 7 paul-. 
[irreg. f. PALTERv. +-LY 2,] Ina paltering manner, 
shiftily, trickily. 

1sg8 R. Beanarp tr. Terence, Eunuch 1. ii. 120 Thou lewd 
woman, ..dealing thus paulterly with me. 

Paltery, -ye, obs. forms of Paurry sd. 

Pa'lting, f//. a. Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 
paulting. [By-form of Perrine fpf. a.: cf. Par 
v2] Pelting, petty, trifling, paltry. 

1579 G. Harvey Lefter- Bk. (Camden) 63 As for this pault- 
inge letter I most affectionately praye the, retourne it me 
back againe. 158 — Let‘, Wks. (Grosart) I. 62 To send 
me..some odde fresh paulling three-halfepenuie Pamphlet 
for newes. 1895 Leeds Merc. Suppl. 7 Dec. (E. D. D.), 
Whativer he does it's allus a paltin' job he maks on’t. 

+ Pa-ltock. Os. Forms: 4-6 paltok, -e, (f/. 
4 paltokes, 4-5 paltokkis, 5 paultockes, 5-6 
paltockes), 6-7 paltocke, 7 paltock. [a. OF. 
paltoc, paletoc, palletoc (now paletot, fal ¢ always 
mute), in Breton paltéh, Sp. paletogue. 

By Diez considered a compound of Aadle cloak and togue 
hood, cap, The Du. galtrok, in Planiija 1573 paltrock, 
paltsrok, is, according to Franck, a perversion of the Fr. 
word, assimilated by popular etymology to rok coat, and 
later to falts in paltsgraay, etc., so as to he =‘ palatine or 
palace coat '.J 

A short coat, sleeved doublet, or ‘jack’, worn by 
men in 14th and 1sth centuries. 

2350-70 Entogium Hisloriarum (1863) 111. v. clxxxvi, 230 
Habent etiam aliud indumentum sericum quod vulgo dicitur 
‘paltok'. 1355, 1378 in Riley Mem. London 243, 418 Pal. 
toke, paltockes. ¢1375 in Red, Antig. 1. 41 Calls, rokettis, 
colers, lacis, jackes, paltokis [printed pattokis}, with her 
Jonge crakowis, 1377 Laneu. P. 7. B. xvun 25 In Piers 
paltok pe emer is priker shal ryde. ¢ 1400 Land Troy 
Bk. 13342 Thei schotte arwes & keste gauelokkis, Thei dyght 
foule her paltokkis, ¢1460 Afeduila Gram. (Promp. Parv. 
380 note), Acupicta, ¢. vestis actu texta, a paltoke or a 
doublette. a@1529 SkeLton Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 
1843 1. 114 Ve cappyd Cayface copious, your paltoke on 
your pate. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 Paltocke a garment, Aadcret, 
1658 Puituips, Padletogue or Pallecoat,a cassock or short 
cloak with sleeves, such as Pages wear. 

b. Comé. Paltock-maker. 

7378 in Riley Afen, London (1868) 418 [John Tilneye] 

pal 


oke-maker. , 

+Paltock’s inn. 06s. rare. [perh. from 
a proper name.] A mean or inhospitable place. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 52 Comming to Chenas, a 
blind village, in comparison of Athens 1 Paltockes Inne, 
1582 Stanvunurst 2ne?s m1. (Arb.) 72 Swiftlye they deter- 
mind too flee from a countrye so wycked, Pnltocis Inne 
leauing, too wriache thee nauye too southward, 

+Pa'Itrement. 0ds. rare. EF irreg. f, PALTER 
v, or PALTRY a, +-MENT.J] Worthless stuff, rabbish. 

1641 J. Trappe TAcol. Theol, iii. 87 [The heart] a world of 
contemplative wickednesse, a very pesthouse of all sorts of 
paltrement, 1643 Trapr Cowen. Gen. xlviii. 19 Images and 


altered 
Paltry, 


other like popish paltrement, pressing in upon us again. 

Paltriness (p§'lirinés). [f Paurry a. +-neEss.] 
The quality of being paltry; an instance of this, 

1937 Batrey vol. 11, Paltriness,.. Pitifulness, sorriness. 
1816 J. Scorr Vis. Parts (ed. 5) 93 Dirty walls, a foul fire. 
piace, and various other signs of paltriness, 1871 CagLyLe 
in Mrs. C.’s Lett. W111. 298 Those new neighbours, and their 
noises and paltrinesses. on Bracke Sedf-Cult. 79. 

Se 


+ Paltripo-litan. Also paultri-, pautry-. 
An opprobrious perversion of metropolitan; asso- 
ciating it with ga/éry. Hence }Paltripo-litanship, 

1588 Afarprel. Epist. (Arb.) 24 Against the vsurped state 


408 


of your Paultripolitanship. Jéd. 25 Such buggs words 
beiag in these daies accounted no lesse then ye treason 
against a Paltripolitan. 1589 Alarfrel. Epit. Fiij. 1637 
Bastwick Litany 1. 11, 1 will soe thunderthump Your 
Pautry Politans, as..1 will make them come tumbling downe 
like Phaeton. ; : 

Paltry (p9'ltri), 53. Now only dial. Also 6 
paultry, paltery(e, 6-7 paltrie; see also PELTRY. 
[Paltry sb. and adj. appear nearly together in 
third quarter of 16thc. The sb. seems to be 
a deriv. in -ry of a sb. galt, pelt, exemplified in 
the latter form in Harman, 1567, and in Se. dial. 
(Banffsh.) ‘a piece of strong coarse cloth, or of 
a thick dirty dress; anything waste or dirty, trash’ 
(Jam.); in the former in mod. Eng. dial, (North- 
amptonsh.) Aa/¢ refuse, rubbish; which is perhaps 
identical with Fris. pa/t, E.Fris. palte, palit, MLG. 
and LG. alte, pulte a rag, MDu. (‘Sax., Fris., 
Sicamb.’, in Kilian 1599) fait broken or torn 
piece, fragment, Da. galt tatter, clout, rag, pl. 
pialter, Sw. palta, pl. paltor rags. Sce also the 
adj. and Pettry.] Refuse, rubbish, trash; any- 
thing worthless. 

1ss6 J. Hutuer in Foxe A. § Af. (1583) 2004/2, I thank 
ye all, that ye haue deliuered and lightened me of all this 
paltry. 1566 sae uine tn Traunce To Rdr., (They) use al the 
fetches possibly how they may keepe all things vpright, and 
cloute vp with stable straw, and such paltry, the reuynes, 
hreaches, and decayes, of this their Chaos. /éid. 52 How 
the Popes paltrie must be estemed. 1577-87 Hottnswep 
Chron. IML. 1222/1 From thense to Donfrise, which they 
sacked and spoiled of such paltrie as the fugitiues had left. 
1s80 Hottvaann Treas. Fr. Tong, Badinage, paltrie or 
peltrie, or riffe raffe, or ceremonies 1586 Ferne Slaz. 
Gentrie 99 In those dayes, we leawd and vniearacd people 


; durst not passe hy it in the Church yarde without bending 


of a knee, now these paltryes.. been takenaway. 1589 Bauce 
Sermt. (1591) V iv, Gif a mans heart be set vpon the geare 
of this warld, vpon the paltrie that is in it, greedines com- 
mandeth that map. 1602 Wagner Alb, Eng. 1x. li. (1612) 
232 Your Pardons, pilgrimages, and your halowed paltries 
vaine. @18z5 Foray Voc. &. Anglia, Paltry, rubbish; 
refuse or trash of any sort. 

Paltry (p9'ltri), 2. Also 6 paultery, pawltre, 
6-7 paltrie, paultrie, 7-8 paultry. [Appears 
in 16th ¢ nearly with prec. sb., of which it may 
be an attrib. use, as in ¢vwmgery sb. and adj.; cf. 
also LG. faltrig, pultrig (Brem, Whch.), E.Fris. 
palterig, paltrig ragged, torn, f. dial. Ger. Zalter, 
‘pl. -erz rag, MLG. palter-, polter- (in palter-, 
polterlappen rags), E.Fris. falter, pulter a rough 
broken or splintered piece (e. g. of wood or stone), 
derivatives of palte, dalt sb., mentioned in prec.] 

Rubbishy, trashy, worthless; petty, insignificant, 
trifling; contemptible, despicable; of worthless 
nature. a. Of things. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. m. (1880) 30 For this such 
strange religion haue they framde, and paultrie gere. 1573 
G. Haavey Letter-Bé. (Camden) 131 It gav then sownde 
owte like a paultery bell. xg9a Nottingham Ree. 1V. 238 
For byldyng a sort of pawltre howses wyche hathe downe 
grethurttoowartowne, 1678 R, L’Estaance Seneca’s Mor, 
(1702) 96 For every paultry Sum of Money, there must_be 
Bonds. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. i. 7 Such a contemptible 
pasty Hypothesis. 1751 SmMot.err Per. Pie. (19779) ILL. 

xxx. 69 A paultry chamber iu the third story. 1784 CowPer 
Task VY. 348 We love the man, the paultry pageant you. 
1791 Sia j' Macuintosu Vind. Gallice Wks. 1846 YI. 104 
The most paltry and shallow arts of sophistry. 1867 Free- 
man Morus. Cong. 1. v. 347 The paltry trick was successful. 
1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 222 Quite dead to all but 
the paltriest considerations. 

b. Of persons. 

¢ 159% Mariowr Jew of Malta n. Wks, (Rtldg.) 1g9/1 My 
daughter here, a paltry silly girl. 1598 Suans. Aferzy Wait. 
i. 163 Our Messenger to this paltrie Knight. 1602 end Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass. Prol. 11 Yon paultry Crittick Gentle- 
men. 1642 Mitton Afod. Smect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 262 The 
idlest and the paltriest Mime that ever mounted upon banke. 
1704 Swirt 7, 7'xé Author's Apol., Heis a Pauly imitating 
pedant. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong.1.i, A low, paltry 
set of fellows. 1828 Scorr F. Af, Perth xxix, 1... showed 
little of that paltry apprentice boy, whom you used to—use 
just as he deserved, 1874 Buackie Sed-Cult. 57 With all 
this, if he is not good, he may be a paltry fellow. 

Paltsgrave, obs, form of PALSGRAVE. 

Paludal (palia-dal, pxltadal),a. Chiefly Med. 
and Path, [f. L. palis, palid-em marsh + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a marsh or fen; produced by 
or arising from a marsh; malarial. 

1818-20 E, Tuompson Cullen's Nosol. Meth. (ed. 3) 317 
Order II. xize. ae a ea 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 602 Dr. Young gives to inter- 
mittents and remittents the common name of paludal fever, 
1856 Topo & Bowman Phys, Anat. 11.115 Persons exposed 
to the paludal poison. 1896-7 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 47 
Eves variety of land-surface from Mount Olympus to the 
paludal lakes of the plain. /ééd, 11. 308 Lancisi pointed out 
its {intermittent fever’s] connection with paluda! miasmata. 

Paludament (pali#-dimént). [ad. L. ala- 
damentum (also in Eng. use); cf. F. paludament 
(Cotgr. 1611).] A military cloak worn by Roman 
generals and chief officers; hence, a royal cloak; 
a herald’s coat. 

1614 T, Wuite Afartyrd. St. George Biv b, A Rich Palu- 
dament is cast about The Martyres shoulders, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Paludament ,.2 Coat-armor or Horseman's coat, 
a Soldier's garment, an Herald's Coat of Arms. 1702 
Aoprson Dial. Medaés iit. Wks. (Bohn) I. 349 Our modern 
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medals are full of fogas and lunteas, trabeas and painda- 
mentunts, 1821 De Quincey Confess. Wks. 1856 V. 263 
Immediately came ‘sweeping by’, in gorgeous paludaments, 
Paullus or Marius. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 485 The two 
statues of Augustus, one in the paludament of an Imperator. 

Hence Paludame‘ntal a., of the nature of a 
paludament. rare. 

1652 Urquiraat Yewel Wks. (1834) 239 Having apparelled 
himself with a paludamental yesture, after the ance fashioa 


of the illustrious Romans, 
[a. OF. palude (also 


+tPalu‘de. Oés. rare 
palud), tath c. in Godef., ad. L. palis, palid-em, 
marsh.}] A marsh, fen. 

1412-20 Lyn. Céron. Troy 1. iii, The serpent Hydra he 
slough eke in pallude. ¢1420 Chancer’s Boeth. w. metr. 
vii, x15 (Camb. MS.) [e/oss] In be palude of lyrne. 1480 
Caxton Outa’s Met. xv. iv, That which was somtyme deep 
paludes & sce is now sandy ground. 1585 T. Waswincton 
tr. Wicholay’s Vay. w. xxix. 150 The Palude lerne wher 
Hercules killed y* serpent Hidra. : 

Paludi- (before a vowel palud- and improperly 
paludi-), a formative element from L. falis, 
palid-em marsh, in Palu‘dic a., of or pertaining 
tomarshes; Paln‘dicole, Paludi-coline, Paludi-- 
colous adjs., inhabiting marshes; Paludi*ferous 
a., producing a marsh or marshes; also erron. 
Palu‘dial, Palu‘dian, + Palu‘diate, Pala-‘dious 
adjs. = paludic, PALUDAL, PALUDOUS. 

1897 Maay Kincstey W. Africa 301 A personal acquaint- 
ance with fluvial and *paludial ground deposits. 1860 AZ 
Year Round No. 53. 66 The true specific against *paludian 
fever, 1632 Litncow 7'rav. x. 439 To choose his lodging.. 
far from *palludiat Ditches. érd. 493, 1 set face. .for Scot- 
land, suiting my..feete with the palludiat way. 1897 M. L. 
Hucues AMedit. Fever i. 2 This endemic fever of the Medi- 
terranean .. [is] distinguished from other diseases, more 
particularly from enteric and *paludic fevers. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Le.x.,*Paludicolous [priuted-culous}, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., *Paludiferous .. that causeth a Fen or Marsh. 
1594 TI. Benincrieto tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 27 The Cittie of Venice, seated in a place *paludious, 
and yvnwholesome. 1659 GauDEN Tears Church 1. v. 60 The 
Lions in Mesopotamia .. are destroyed hy gnats; their 
importunity being such in those paludious places. 

|| Paludina (pzlizdaina). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
L. palis, palad- + -inus, -ina; see -INE1] A 
genus of fresh-water gastropod molluscs, also 
called pond-snatils, 

1833 Lvere. Prine. Geol» 111. 244 Where the same Plan- 
orbes, Paludinz, and Limnei occur. x902 Coanisn Nat, 
Thames 15 The paludinas being large, thick-striped shells. 

Paludine (pz'lizdin, -2in), ¢. [f. L. palis, 
palud- + -1NE1,] Of or perlaining toa marsh. So 
in same sense Palu‘dinal, Palu‘dinous adjs. 

1858 Bucktanp Curios. Nat. Hist. (1859) 14 To prevent the 
slumbers of the lords and ladies being broken by their palu- 
dine neighbours {frogs} 1866 Aforn. Star ro July, A little 
below Guastalla you come upon the paludinous tracts of land 
along the river [Po}. 4 

Paludism (pe'lisdiz’m). 7th. [f.L. palis, 
palid-em marsh + -1sM.] ‘ The condition of ill 
health produced by exposure to marsh miasmata’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

atye J. S. Biruines Vat. Afed. Dict. 11. 280 Paludism, the 
morbid condition produced by exposure to marsh malaria. 
1897 Alébutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 308 The term ‘malaria’ is pre- 
ferable to paludism, /éfd. 722 In Europe paludism has 
gradually lessened, 

Paludose (pe:lddus), a. rare—°. [f. asnext: 
see -OSE}.] = next. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Paludose, ..growing in marshy places. 

* Paludous (palii-das), a. rare. [ad.L. palidos- 
zs marshy; see-ovs.] Of or belonging to marshes, 
marshy; inhabiting marshes. 

1803 Med. Frul. X. 462 Uncompounded with, either febrile, 
or paludous, or limose gas. 1857 in Mayne E£xfos. Lex, 

+ Palumbine, 4. Ods. rare—9. [ad. L. patum- 
biu-ns, f. palumbés, -is, -us wood-pigeon.] Belong- 
ing to the wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

1656 in Biounr Glossog~ 1658 in Puiuirs, 

+Palus!,. Ods. rere. Also palusche, 
palusshe. [a.OF. palus, paluz (12th. in Godef.), 
ad. L. pais marsh.] A marsh, a fen; an abyss. 

1471 Caxton Kecuyell (ed, Sommer) 390 In myddis of this 
palus was a grete lake or ponde. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. 
xiv, 38 A place .. fer from eny palusche or mares grounde, 
1490 — Encydos xi. 42 The depe palusshe infernalle, _ 

|| Palus® (pads). Szol. Pl. pali. [L. palus 
stake.] In corals, one of the thin, upright, calea- 
reous laminz or plates, which extend up from the 
bottom of a corallite to the calix, and are connected 
by their onter edges with the septa. Hence the 
dim, |] Pa‘lulus, p!. paluli. v. 

1872 Nicuotson Palzont. 92 The chief remaining struc: 
tures ., are what are ented ‘pali', ‘dissepiments', and 
*tabule’. 1877 Huxtev Anat, Jiro. Anim. iit 163 Small 
separate pillars between the columella and the septa are 
termed paluli. 

Palus: see PALAS. 

Palustral (pilestril), 2. rere. [f L. pa 
Justy-és pertaining to a marsh (f. pales marsh) + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or inhabiting marshes; 
paludal. So Palustrian a. (sé.); Palu‘strine @. 

1607 Torseit Fours. Beasts (1658) 162 The Palustrians or 
Marishie Elephapts are hair-brained and inconstant. 1 


W. Mansi#tace aad 1. 311 Palustrean productions. ? 
Wessten Suppl., Padustrad, pertaining to a bog or marsh. 


PALY. 


188a Ocitvie (Annandale) Supp), Palustrine. 1900 Brit. 
Med. Reh No. 2041. 301 All the palustral mosquitos are not 
malarial, 

Palustral, -tre, obs. erron. ff. PALZSTRAL, -TRA. 

+ Parly, sé. Obs. Also spaloy,payly, [a. OF. 
paille ee e. in Littré) :—L. pulea chaff.] Bran. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 49/a Bren, or bryn, or paley, caxfa- 
brum, furfur, bid. 3479/1 Paly of brynne, cantabrum. 
Léfd, 457/1 Syvedys, or brynne, or palyys, /ursur. 

Paly (peli), a! Chiefly poet. Also 6-7 palie, 
gpaloy. [f. Pane a. +-y.] Of o pale kind or 
aspect; pale, or somewhat pale. 

€ 1560 A. Scort Poems (S. T.S.) xiv. 3 Hornit Dyane, with 


hir paly glemis. 1584 Lopca Hfst. Fordonius § Prise. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 103 Bloud forsooke His palie face. 1593 Suaks. 
a Hen. VI, n.1i. 14x. 174a GRav Propertius nu. 20 Monthly 


waning hides her paly fires. 1778 LaNcHoane Owen ofCarron 
xu, iit, Fear O'er all his paly visage glides, 18.. J. H. 
Newman Verses on Var. Occas. (1868) 210 See, the golden 
dawn is glowing, While the paly shades are going. 1886 
Stevanson Prince Off ti, You lock paley. 

Paly (pli), 2.2 Her. Also 6 palle, palie. 
i ¥. palé (13th c. in Littré), f. ga? Pave 56,2 
aid of the shield (or of a bearing) when divid 
palewise, #.¢. by vertical lines, into an even 

number of Sines stripes of alternate tinctures, 

Paly bendy, divided both palewise and bendwise, fe. ver- 
eg and diagonally, with alternate tinctures. Pady pily : 
see Piny. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Mer. Bivh, Whan a cootarmure is 
paly of dyuerse colouris to the poynt. 1525 Ln. BEKNERS 
froiss. iL. xxv. 70 His armes are palle goide and goules. 
3610 Guitum Heraliry, v. iv. (1612) 245 Pales and bends 
born one ouerthwart the other, for which cause the same is 
termed paly-bendy. 1769 Mew Peerage 1. 118 Arms. Paly 
of six, or and azure; a canton, ermine. 1892 C. E. Noxton 
Dante's Paradise 109 note, His scutcheon was paly of four, 
argent and gules. 

Palyard(e, -3ard, etc., obs. ff. PALLIARD, ctc. 

Palyce, -lys, obs. ff. PaLace; var. Panis Oés. 

Palyeon, -youny -3e0n, -3eown, -30n, obs. 
Se. forms of PavILion. 

Palyet, obs. form of PaLnet 54.2, small bed. 

Pam (pxm). [Corresponds in sense to Sc. 
Pamphie, aso Pawmie, ‘a vulgar name given at 
cards to the knave of clubs’ (Jamieson), aad to 
F. pamphile name of the card game, and of the 
knave of clubs in it (Littré) ; of which Pamphte, 
Pawmie, Pam appear to be abbreviations. FF. 
pamphile is, according to Littré, ad. Gr. personal 
name Idppidos ‘ beloved of all’, in L. Pamphilus.] 

1, The knave of clubs, esp. in the game of five- 
card loo, in which this card is the highest tramp. 

1685 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice 11. 2a Thou art the only 
Court card women love to play with; the very Pam at Lan- 
tereloo, the knave that picks up alt. 1707 J. Srevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) ps he Apothecary is like Pam 
at Loo, he is everything that is wanting. 1s7%a-14 Pore 
Rape Lock 11.61 Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens 
O’erthrew, And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu. 
1845 Hoon Storm at Hastings iv, A living Pam, omni- 
potent at loo! 1849 Charbers' Inform. I. 671/17. 

Jig. 1706 Estcourt Fair Example 1. i, Let me telt ye, 
Madam, Scandal is the very Pam in Conversation. 

2. Name of a card-game, akin to Nap, in which 
the kaave of clnbs was the highest trump card. 

1691 [ecsils ii, 1: She wanted Counters too to play at Pam, 
1913 Aomison Gward. No. 120 P 6 She.. grows more fond of 
Pam than of her husband. 1898 Longm. Mag. Nov. 58 A 
sumptuous ball at the Paotheon, silver loo with a princess, 
*Pam’ with a duchess. 

Hence + Pam-ehild, norce-wd., ‘knave-child ’, 
male child, 

1760 H. WatroLe Lett., fo G, Montagu 14 Jan. (1846) IV. 
16, I have sat up twice this week..with the Duchess of 
Grafton, at loo, who. .has got a pam-child this morning. 

Pam- (pem-), repr. Gr. maz- the form of nav-, 
Pay-, all-, before a labial, as in Pambrittanick, 
obs. form of Pay-BriranNIc. 

Pame, obs. ME. form of Pat 56.2 

Pamé (pime), a. Her. rare. [F. pdmé, 
formerly fasmé, pa. pple. of pdmer, pasmer to 
Swoan:—pop. L. fasmdre for spasmare, lit. ‘to 

have a spasm’ (Hatz,-Darm.).] Said of a dolphin: 
Represented with gaping mouth. 

3867 Bouren, Eng. feraldry (1875) 82 If their [Fishes'] 
bodies ara hent, as the Dolphin is generally represented, (hey 
are *embowed ',..and if with open mouth, ' pam¢ ', 

ament, obs, ME. form of PAVEMENT. 

Pamfilet, pamflet, etc., obs. ff. PAMPHLET. 

+Pamp, pampe,v. Obs. rare. Also 6 pompe. 

[app. the primary vb. of which Pamper js the 

equentative. Ct. Ger. Aaeper (dial. and collog.) 
to cram, Bavarian dampfen, sich voll pamfpfen to 
gorge oneself (Schmeller) ; nlso Sw. dial. pampen 
swollen up; Lith. pampit to swell. See below.] 
trans, To cram ; to pamper, 

Pax400 (On Christ's Temptation] in Wright Red, Ant. 11. 
# He stirith him [=them] to pappe and pampe her fleische, 

lesyrynge delicous metis and drynkis, 1509 Hawes Past. 

Pleas, v. (3550), The pomped carkes wyth fode delicious 

They {noble et oie did not fede, but to their sustin- 

aunce. bid, xii, The pomped carkes (peed clerkes}, 

with fode delicious Earth often feadeth, with corrupt glatony. 
nate The existence of this vh. is not altogether certain. 
¢ MS. whence the first quot. comes cannot now 


409 


found, so that Its date is uncertain, and the reading may 
itself turn out to be an error for pampre, Pamrer. Panipe 
is however lige so far hy the examples of Aone from 
Hawes, which appear to point to the same word, Prof. 
Skeat suggests the existeoce of an ablant series pimp, 
ae puip-, to swell.) 

Pampa (pempi), usually g/ Pampas 
(pre'mpaz, -As). [a. Sp. pampa (pl. pampas), ad. 
Peruy. dantba, n steppe, a flat: cf. the place-names 
Mayo-bamba, Chugut-damba, etc.} 

1. The name given to the vast treeless plains of 
South America south of the Amazon, esp. of 
Argentina and the adjacent countries. (Thesimilar 
plains north of the Amazon are known as //artos.) 

1704 Collect, Voy, (Churchitl) 111. 46/1 There are also hred 
in the Pampas..many Hares. 1810 Edin. Rev. XVI. 241 
The Jampas of Buenos Ayres are plains of the same kind [as 
the Hanos or paver nciish hut still more extensive, 1837 
Penny Cycl. XVM. 210/71 In the direction due north the 
err narrows between the Parana and a ridge..called the 
Sierra de Cordova. 1852 ‘Tu. Ross //usmdoldt's Trav. I. 
xvii. 87 The Llanos and the Pampas..are really steppes, 
1880 C. R. Maakuam Peruv. Bark 104 At length we came 
toa rocky ridge which bounded the vast pampa of Vilque. 

b. Short for pangpa sheep, reared on the pampas. 

1892 W. H. Hunson Vai. La Plata 108 The pampa de- 
scends to us from the first sheep introduced into La Plata 
about three centuries ae 

2. attrié.and Comb, as Pampas Indian ; pampas- 
eat, a wild cat of the Pampas (Fe/is pajeras), about 
three and a half feet long, having long yellow-grey 
fur marked with oblique brownish stripes; pampas 
clay, an ossiferons bluish clay, beds of which 
occur in many di of the Pampas; pampas deer, 
a small deerof South America, Cariacus campestris, 
the male of which has partly dichotomons antlers ; 
pampas rice, a name given in the southemn U.S. 
to a variety of the cominon Millet (Sorghum 
vulgare), with a drooping panicle. 

1883 List Anim, Zool, Soc. (ed. 8) 55 “Pampas Cat. 1887 
Hetupain Geog. 4 Geol, Distrié. Anim. 383 Unspotted cats 


ranging from Paraguay to the northern boundary of Mexico, | 
ig 


the Chilian colotlo, the pampas-cat, and the lynx. 1886 
Cassell’s Encyct. Dict. “Paimpas<clay. 1883 List. Anint 
Zool. Soc. (ed. 8) 174 Cariacus campestris ¥. Cuv.,*Pampas 
Deer. 1894 Lypekker oy. Nat, Hist. 11. 388 The pampas 
deer is the smaller of the two species, standing about 24 feet 
at the shoulder. /éf/. 389. 1826 Ste F. B. Heao Fourn. 


Pampas 9 The south part of the saad tee inhabited by | 
abode. 


the *Pampas Indians, who have no fixe 
Pampas-gra:ss. [f. prec.] The popular 
name of a gigantic grass, Gynerium argenleum or 


Cortaderia argentea, having ample silky panicles _ 


of silvery hue borne on stalks rising to the height 
of twelve or fonrteen fect; a native of South 
America, whence it was introduced into Kurope in 
1843 as an ornament of lawns and shrubberies. 

1850-1 Paxton Flower Garden 1. 175, 1858 Ioce Veg. 
Kingd, 821 The beautiful Pampas grass .. throwing out 
leaves six or eight feet long. 18970. Starr in Gard. Chron. 
Ser. mt. XXIL. 396 The occurrence of C. argentea in the 
pampas is by no means so general as to justify the name 
* Pampas-grass', and the less so as the Cortaderia is much 
rare common in the Andes, ascending there to high alti. 
tudes. 

Pampaylyon, obs. form of PAMPILION, 

Pampean, os dmb (pempi'an, pene 
péiin), a [f. Pampa on analogy of Hyé/xan, 
Scyllean, European. 
The pronunciation sa‘mgeax is etymologically incorrect, 


: 


since fampa could not give a L. pampéus; the L. adj. would 
be pampan-us giving. pampan, the Gr. mazmai-os giving 
pampranwhich, like European, might be written sampe'arn.] 

Of or pertaining to the Pampas. 

1839 Darwin Frat. Researches Voy. ' Beagle" vii. (1860) 

o Inthe Pampzean deposit at the Bajada, 1846 — Geol. 

bs. S. Amer. iv. 76 The Pampean formation is highly in- 
teresting from its vast extent, its disputed origin, and from 
the number of extinct gigantic mammifers embedded in it. 
fbid, 77, For convenience sake, I will call... the reddish 
argillaceous earth, Pampean mud. 1889 Amer, Naturalist 
XXL 460 In the presence of various extinet forms. .it agrees 
with the Pampean fauna of South America, 189a Hupsox 
Nat. La Plata 4 The humid, grassy, pampean country 
extends. .halfway tom the Atlantic Ocean..to the Andes. 

Pampelmousse (also pample-, -mouse): see 
POMPELMOOSE. 

Pampelyon, obs. form of PaAMPILIoN. 

Paniper (pex'mpo:), v. Also 6 pampyr, -ir, 
re. [Occurs 41380; forpampred is in Chaucer's 
Boethius ¢1374. Tt corresponds in form and 
sense with W. Flem. pavigeren (De Bo), and in 
stem with the words mentioned under Pamp v., of 
which it is in form the frequentative.] 

1. trans. To cram with food; to over-indulge 
with rich food; to feed luxnriously. Pamper up: 
to feed up. Os. except as inclnded in b. 

«1380 Prov. of S. Bernard (Vern. MS. 304/3. 1. 73) And bat 
is bi flesch,.. Pat fou pamprest and Servest so. ¢1440 
Facod's Well 157 A man, pat hy3t Theodorus, in glotonye, 
evermore pamperyd his bely in exces of mete & of drynk. 
1530 Patsce, 652/1, 1 pampyr,as a man dothe that bringeth 
up a horse or any other beest whan he fedeth hym to 
tiake hym apedels, latte. 1577 B. Goocr Meresbach's Husb. 
ut. (1586) 120 h, Horse coursers..do feed them with sodden 
Rie, or beanmeale sod, ppsinsc Ts them up, that they may 
be the fairer to the cic, 1614 Br. Hatt Contempl, O, 7. 
v. ii, But now God will pamper their famine; and gives 


PAMPHELET. 


them .. bread of angels. 1975 Jonnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale ele After dinner I went to Snowhill; there I was 
pampered, an had un uneasy night. r820Syo. Surry [Vks, 
(1867) 1.291 Taxes on the sauce which pampers man‘s appe. 
tite. 3870 Emzason Soc. 4 Solit., Farming Wks. (Bohn) ite 
6: As he nursed his.,turkeys on bread and milk, so he will 
pamper his peaches and grapes on the viands they like best. 

b. To over-indulge (a person) in his tastes and 
likings generally ; to bring up daintily ; to indulge 
with what gratifies or delights the senses. 

1530 Parsca. 65:/a, 1 pamper, I bring up daynlely, as a 
mother that lovet inordynately dothe hel ghpider’ 155% 
Roainson Afore’s Utep. 1. (1895) 47 Beynge deyntely and 
tenderly pampered vp in ydilnes and pleasure. 161g Bratu- 
wait Strappado, etc. (1878) 338 Vuine is the flower, soone 
fading, soone forgot, whic! fae do pamper to your overthrow, 
1687 tr. Sad/ust (1692) 29 They purchase Pictures, Statues, 
Sculptures..to pamper their Eyes, 1829 Lytion Disowned 
xx, Petted and pampered from my childhood, 1 grew up with 
a profound belief in my own excellences. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. §& Solit., Civilia. Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 10 Where the banana 
grows, the animal system is indolent sail rasta 

ec. fig. To over-indulge or ‘feed’ (any mental 
appetite, feeling, or the like), 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 180 Pampering their minds 
with this imagination. 16a8 Pavnne Love-lockes 47 Which 
painpers the Vajae, and Sinfull humours, Lusts, znd disposi- 
tions of our carnall Hearts, 31741 Frevoinc Conversation 
Wks. 1784 [X. 381 To pamper his own vanity at the price of 
another's shame. ie Zaxcwirt Bow Alystery 11a She had 
stifled yet pampered her grief by working hard at it [a por- 
trait] since his death. - 

+2. intr. To indulge oneself with food, to feed 
luxuriously. Ods. 

1573 [see Pamrexinc pf/.a.]. 1620 Row.anns Night Raven 
19 8 be at horse expence for oates and hay, Which idle 
stands and pampers in the stable. 1635 QuarLes Emil, v. 
vii. 270 To day, we pamper with a full repast Of lavish mirth; 
at night, we weepe as fast. 

+3. trans. (Sce quot. and ef. sense 1, quot. 1577). 

1612 Cotcr., Alangonisne, the craft of pampering, trim. 
ming, or setting out of saleable things. /did., Mangonner, 
to pamper, trimme, sleeke, or set out vnto the eye sale things, 

ence Pa‘mperdom (vonce-wd.), pampered con- 
dition, state of luxury; Pa‘mperer, one who or 
that which pampers; Pa‘mperize v. (sorce-iwi.), 


to painper. 

1847 in ¥. Brown's Hora Subs. (1882) 410 When from such 
pamperdom exiled. 1775 Asn, Pamiperer,..one that pampers. 
1781 Cowrza Conversat. 48 A plea... For making specch the 
pamperer offust. a 1845 Syn. Satri (Worcester), Pamperize. 


Pampered (px'mpaid), ff/.a. [f. PAMPER v, 
+ -ED a Over-fed (ods.); luxuriously fed; over- 
indulged, spoiled by luxury: see the verb. 

a@xgag Skenton Vpfon Deedmans led 25 For all oure 

amperde paunchys, Ther may no fraunchys..Redeme vs 
rom this. 1§76 Gascotcnr, Steele Gl. 366 Their stables ful 
yfraught with pampred Indes. 1641 Minton CA. Govt, 
1. Wks. (1852) 31. The knotty Africanisms, the pamper'd 
metafors; the intricat, and involv'd sentences of the Fathers. 
1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. mt. 323 ‘The pamper'd Colt will 
discipline disdain. 1759 Jounson ddfer No. 52? 2 A pam- 
pered body will darken the mind, 1805 Jfed. Jrni. XIV. 
276A pampered and consequently cistern pores imagination. 
1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 69 The spoilt and pam- 
pered children of the present day. a 

Hence Pa‘mperednesa, pampered condition, 

a@r618 Syivrster Alayden's Blush 1002 The fruits..Of 
wanton Pride, of wastefull Pamprednesse, 1748 Ricnaap- 
son Clarissa (1811) 11. xxxvii. 27 No crosses, no vexatians, 
but what we gave ourselves from the pamperedness,as I may 
call it, of our own wills. 

Pa'mpering, zé/. sb. [£ as prec. + -1no 1] 
The action of the vb. PaMPER; luxurious feeding ; 
over-indulgence. 

1526 Piler. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 137 xem /Ng oF ouer- 
moche cherysshyng of our bodyes. 1g55 W. Waterman 
Fardile Factions w. viii. 183 Not in the.. ne ingeeot the 
bealy. 16a3-4 Miopreton & Rowzey Sf. Gipsy w. iii, Can 
. taffeta girls look plump without menpaiig 
T. Burke xxxi. (1857) The animal fr 
pampering, sprang forward mad 


Pa'mpering, ///. a. 


1844 Lever 
esh from long 


ly. 
te ag prec. + -1N0 2,] 


' That pampers: see the verb. 


a EE 


1573 L. Liovp Marrow of fist. (1659) 100 A heap of vices 
wait on pampering Princes. POMFRET Choice 4 
Pamp'ring food Creates diseases and inflames the hi 
1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmistr. 301 With pamp'ring look draw 
little eyes aside. es, 

|) Pampero (pimpé're). [Sp. pamfero, f. Peruv. 
pampa + suffix -cro:—L. -arius.] A piercing cold 
wind which blows from the Andes across the 
S. American pampas to the Atlantic, 

1818 Ayer. St. Papers, For. Ret. (2834) 1V. 277 (Stan) The 
keen blasts called the pamperos sweep over the houseless nod 
unsheltered plain. 1826 Six F. B. Heao Fourn. Pampas 9 
The pampero or south-west wind, which, generated by the 
cold air of the Andes, rushes over these vast plains. 

attrib, es W..H. Huoson Nat, La Plata 132 Some- 
times flying like thistledowns before the great pampero wind. 

Pampestrie, obs. corrupt form of PALMISTRY. 


Pamphagous (pz'mfigas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
wappdyos all-devouring (f. may-, xav-all + -fayor 
eatIng) + -ovs,] All-devonring, omnivorous. 

1joa C. Matnex Mlagn. Chr. u. (1852) App. 194 He eal 


with such a phagous fury as to cram himself with .. 
eighteen biskets at one stolen meal. (In some modern Dicts.) 


Pampharmacon, variant of PANPHARMACON. 
TPA npHent. Obs. rare". [Origin obscure: 
perhaps a cant term forined from Ce. 
beloved of all, with dim. cading. Sibbald Se 


PAMPHIL, 


compared obs. Dn. or Fl. pampoelie ‘mulier 


crassa’.] A courtesan, a wench. 
zgoo-zo Dunaar Poems Sv. 14 Dame Venus fyre sa hard 
tham sted, Thai brak vp durris, and raeff vp lockis, ‘o get 


ane phelet on ane pled. 

ti Pa-mphil. Obs. rare. [Cf. next.] A memo- 
randum or note. a 

ts7x Siz T. Soutu Let. to Ld. Burteigh 3 Mar. in Digges 
Compi. Ambass. (1655) 192 The next day..Mr. de Foix 
came to us and brought us a draught of the whole League 
in French, .. we perused it with our Pamphils, as Mr. Hall 
termeth them, scheate or adversarta..{some other tho will 
have them called pieces, as some Frenchmen do name them). 


Pamphlet (pz‘mflét), 54. Forms: [4 gan- 
fletus), 4-7 pamfiet, (6 pamflete, -flett(e, 5 pam- 
filet, pampelet, paunfiet, plaun-); 6-pamphlet, 
(6 pamphelet, 7 -lett(e), pamphlete, -lette, 
pampfelette. [Appears in 14th c. in Auglo- 
Latin (panfletus), English (pam/le¢, pthc. pant- 
filet, paunflet); app. 2 generalized use of Pam- 
‘philet or Panflet, a familiar name of the 12th c. 
Latin amatory poem or comedy called Pamphilis, 
seu de Amore (in OF. Pamphilet, MDu. Panflet), 
a highly popular opuscule in the 13the, Cf. the 
familiar appellations of other small works similarly 
formed with dim. -e¢, e.g. Catonet the Distichs of 
(psendo-) Cato, Zsopet, the Fables of Alsop, etc. 


| 


(See note below.) Hence in 17-18th c. adopted | 


in French and other langs.] 

1. A small treatise occupying fewer pages or 
sheets than would make a book, composed and 
(a) written, or (4, since ¢ 1500) printed, and issued 
as a separate work; always (at least in later use) 
unbound, with or without paper covers. 

Ina general sense used irrespective of subject (applied e.g. 
in 1495, to a codicil to a will, of only about 170 words), and 
in 17th c, including issues of single plays, romances, poems, 
novelettes, newspapers, news-letters, and other periodicals 
still sometimes applied to chap-books, and the like; but not 
now usually to anything of purely literary character, or of 
religious nature, even though issued ‘in pamphlet form’, 

(a) (1344 R. 0: Buay PAslobiblon viii, Sed revera lihros 
non libras maluimus, codicesque plus dileximus quam 
florenos, ac panfletos exiguos incrassatis posts lmas pale- 
fridis.) 2387-8 ‘I. Usk Tesé. Love mix. (Skeat) I. 54 Christe 
..graunte of thy goodnes to euery maner reder, full vnder- 
standing in this feud pamflet to haue. c1qxz2 Hoccreve De 
Reg. Princ. 2060 Pogh pat pis pamifilet Non ordre holdé, ne 
in him include. ¢1430 Lypc. Ain. Poents (Percy Soc.) 180 
My purpose, Out of the Frenssh a tale to translate, Whiche 
in a paunflet I redde and saw but late. 2490 Caxton 
Exeydos Prol. 3 Sittyng in my studye where as laye many 
dyuerse paunflettis and hookys. 31495 Zesé. Edor. IV. 26 
And this pampelet [ will stand as parcel! of my forsaid will. 

(6) 1496 Fysshynce with Angle (1883) 37 That this present 
treatyse shalde not come to the hondys of'eche ydle persone 
whyche wolde desire it, yf it were enpryutyd allone by 
itself & put in a lytyll plaunflet, therfore I haue compylyd 
it in a greter volume of dyuerse bokys. 1523 SKELTON Gard. 
Laurel 1191 And of Soueraynte a noble pamphelet. a 1548 
Haut Chron., Edw. V 2 As I my selfe Get wrote this 
pamphlet (Chronicle of Edw. V) truly knewe. 1552 Ascuam 
Let. to Astely Wks. (1761) 5 Syr Thomas More in that 
pamphlet of Richard the thyrd, doth in .. these pointes so 
content all men. rgs9 Afirr. Alag. (1563) Hvij, 1 have 
recounted thus inuch,. which if it should haue hene spoken 
in hys teagedye would rather haue made a volume than 
a Pamphicte. 1577 R. Winters Aden's Decader Epist. 7 
R, Eden .. translated .. some other prety pamflettes con- 
cernyng the Spanyardes and Portugalles voiages. 1582 
Stanyuurst /Fneis (Acb.) Ded. 4 Askam,..in his goulden 
pamphlet, intituled thee Schoulemayster. 1623 Gouce Seri, 
Extent God's Provid. Ded., In regard of the smalnesse of it, 
it {this Sermon] is indeed but as a little Pamphlet. 1681 
Lurraenn Brief Red. (1857) I. 19 The publisher of the 
Observator, Heraclitus Ridens, and the Loyall Protestant 
domestick Intelligence (three pamphlets that come out 
weekly). 
poetry unbound are a pamphlet as much as a few sheets of 
prose. 2 

2. More specifically, a treatise of the size and 
form above described on some subject or question 
of current or temporary interest, personal, social, 
political, ecclesiastical, or controversial, on which 
the writer desires to appeal to the public. 

This is merely a consequential specialization, arising fram 
the fact that works of this kind are those for which the 
pamphlet form is now mainly employed. 

1592 G. Haavey 3rd Lete. in Shaks. Aliusion Bks. \. (1874) 
149 Were it not more for other, .. I would he the first, that 
should cancell this impertinent Pamflet. 1606 CHapMAN 
Gentleman Usher Plays 1873 I. 294 Some words, pickt out 
of Proclamations Or great mens Speeches; or well-selling 
Pamphlets. 164: Mitton Ch. Gové. i. Wks. (1851) 99 These 
wretched projectors of ours that bescraull their Pompe 
every day with new formes of government for our Church. 
1683 Caowne City Potttigues wv. i, As paper in Holland 
passes for money, Pamphlets with ns pass toe religion and 
policy. 1714 Swiet Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 203 
Systems that..are supplies for pamphlets in the present age, 
and may prolgely furnish materials for memoirs and _his- 
tories in the next. x791 Mackintosn Vind. Gallicg Wks. 
1846 III. 20 Pamphlet succeeded pamphlet, surpassing each 
other in boldness and elevation. 179z Buake Corr. (1844) 
IIE, 428 Grattan‘s incomparable speech .. ought to make a 
little separate pamphlet. 1824 J. Jounson 7ypogr. II. xiv. 
499 When pamphlets and other works of temporary and 
urgent nature are required. — D'lsratur Amen. Lit 
(1867) 687 The age of Charles the First may be characterised 
as he age of pamphlets. 1874 GarEen Short fist. vii. § 5 
The brief form of these novelettes soon Jed to the appearance 
of the ‘pamphlet ‘; and a new world of readers was seen 


1778 Jounson 25 Apr. in Boswedi, A few sheets of . 
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in the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels 
which passed under this name were issued. 


3. aétrib. and Comb. a. attrib. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. + We are to cast a wary 
eye on those diminutive, and painphlet Treaties dayly pub- 
lished among us. 1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit, 1. 4 Tracts 
..often since publish’d separately, in Pamphlet-Forms, as 
well as mostly upon _Pamphlet-Subjects. 730 Firnpinc 
Author's Farce wi. i, The scribbler ina pamphlet war. 1899 
Daily News 33 June 8/3 An Introductory Letter..which 
occupies sixty-nine pages, and is in pamphlet form, and 
pamphlet spirit. 

b. Coméb., as pamphlet-book, -history, -octavo, 
-shop,-stall, -title,-writer, writing ; pamphlet-sized 
adj. ; pamphlet-wise ady. 

1736 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 86 Spending about six 
Years more in composing such *Pamphlet-Books. 1915 /éid. 
1.5 The first Treatise.. publish‘d..at Milan, 1607, ina small 
*Pamphlet-Octavo. 1780 Let. to A. Fohnson 3 Nor have 
1 omitted to call at every skulking *Pamphlet-shop. 1778 
Miss Burney Avedfna (1791) UI. xxv. x53 Mrs. Selwyn had 
business at a pamphlet-shop. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
If. 1 Several *Pamphlet-siz’d Writings. cxg20 /did. VI. 
Conclus, Diss. Physick 32 He deals chiefly .. with the 
Librarians of Morefields, *Pamphlet-stawls of old Books, 
and poor Ushers and Head-Form-Boys. 1613 Beaum. & 
Fi. Honest Man's Fort. ut. ii, Have copies of it posted on 
posts, Like *pamphlet-titles, that sue to be sold. 1716 M, 
Davies Athen. Brit. I. 30 Some of King Henry the 8th's, 
and Queen Anne Bolen's zeeiproca! Letters, were printed 
*Pamphlet-wise, about two or three Yearsago. 1935 Gotinc- 
Broke Ox Parties Ded. 28 To follow the generous and equit- 
able Advice of the *Paimphlet-writer. 175: Pope's Dunciad 
1, 314 #0¢e, Not a Pension at Court, nor Preferment in the 
Church,..was bestowed on any man distinguished for his 
Learning separately from Party merit, or * Pamphlet writing. 

Hence (zonce-wds.) Pa‘mphletage, the aggregate 
of pamphlets, pamphlets collectively ; Pamphlet- 
e‘tte, a small pamphlet; Pa‘mphletful, as much 
as a pamphlet will contain; Pamphle‘tic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to or of the nature of a pamphlet ; 
Pa mphletism, an expression or manner of speech 
characteristic of pamphlets; Pa'mphletize v., 
intr, to write a pamphlet or pamphlets; ¢rars. to 
write a pamphlet upon; Pa‘mphletless @., with- 
out a pamphlet. 

see A. Lance in Longm. Mag. July 110 The *pamphletage 
of the subject must be vast. 1882 Russet, Hesferothen 
1. 64 In a small *pamphletette from Robinson's ‘Epitome..’, 
there is a very pleasant account of some of the treasures. 
1876 NV. Amer. Kev. CXXIIL, 426 It included in ten words 
a *pamphletful of political insight. r715 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. 1. Pref. 8 Expressing the *Pamphletick Character, 
and the Pseudonymous Inconsiderableness of those Libel- 
ling Tasults. /di2. 10 Of the same Pamphletick genuineness 
is St. Barnaby’s Epistle. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes mt. viii. 
122 Severall Editions of some small *Pamphleticall labors of 
his. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. IL. To Rdr. 4 Those 
Libel-Granado’s and_Dragooning *Pamphletisms, 1652 
Gaure J/agastrout, To Rdrs., Books ol late .. crowded in 
amongst us (some in their *panipheletizing edition, some in 
their voluminous translation). 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 
21 Our Irish preacher..did not intend to preach, but merel 
to pamphletize. 1837 Marrvar in Vew fonthly Mag: LIL 
135 Martin..has obtained a great celebrity in France... He 
is lithographed, pamphiletized (etc.. a@ x85 Syp. Ssitu 
Sir G. C. Lewis tn Hades, For ever and ever bookless, 
essayless, *pamphletless, grammarless, 

Lote. The amatory poem of Pamphilus appears as Panjle? 
inthe Middle Dutch Floris § Blaunchefleur of Diderik van 
Assenede (¢ r250) |. 333, where it is said of the hero and 
heroine ‘Ende men se oec te lesene sette In Juvenale ende 
in Panflette, Ende in Ovidio de Arte Amandi’ (And they 
were set also to read In Juvenal and in Panflet, And in 
Ovid on the Art of Loving). In French, Pantphiiet appears 
in the inventory of the Library of the Louvre (Chas. v and 
Chas. VI) dispersed by John, Duke of Bedford (L. Delisle 
Cabinet dex Manuscrits 111. 160). As to its popularity, 
the students of the University of Paris were rebuked because 
they preferred this erotic production tomore edifying reading. 
Pamphilus was also well known in England, and is twice 
quoted or referred to by Chaucer; also by Gower Jfrour 
14449 (where see Editor’s note). ‘To connect the work 
with our ‘pamphlet ', we have to suppose that here also, as 
in France and the Low Countries, it was familiarly termed 
Panphilet or Panflet, and that this name was in course of 
time extended to cther opuscula produced or circulated ‘in 
pamphlet form’, i.e. as small detached works. ‘This trans- 
ference of sense must have been complete before 1340, when 
the name was applied in Philodib/on to what were evidently 
serious treatises, and before Thomas Usk, Hoecleve, and 
Lydgate applied it to single works of their own.) 

Pamphlet, v. ? Ods. [f. prec. sb.] a. tnir. 
To write a pamphlet or pamphlets. b. ¢vars. To 
report or describe in a pamphlet. Chiefly in 
Pamphleting vé/. sb. and Api. a. 

tsox G. Harvey Four Lett. ii, Who like Elderton for 
Ballating: Greene for pamphletting: hoth, for goodfellow- 
ship, and bad conditions? 1592 Nasux P. Penilesse Ep. to 
Printer, To the Ghost of Robert Greene, telling him, what 
a coyle there is with pamphleting on him after his death. 
3613 Jackson Creed 11. xix. $11, 370 A common place 
trodden almost bare by the English amphieting Papist. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 42 This Discourse being 
Pamphleted about, to Court, City, and Country. /did. 217 
He bravely underwent ahove fourteen several Tryals and 
Examinations, .. besides many other Conferences, which 
Were not written or pamphleted. 


Pamphletary (px‘mflétari), a. [f. Pampauet 
sb. + -any1.] Pertaining or relating to pamphlets ; 
of the nature of a pamphlet. 

1600 Nasue Susumers Last Will in Haz). Dedsley VII. 


73 For baldness a bald ass, I have forgot, Patch'd up a 
pamphletary periwig. 31815 Paris Chit-Chat (1816) 1. 205 


PAMPINATION. 


The paaiphletary “fever, which has spread during a few 
months past. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. Pref.6 The Pam- 
phletary catacombs of the British Museum, 

Pamphleteer (pxmflétics), sé. Also 7 
-etteer, -etere, -etier, 7-8 -ettier. [f. Pasrnier 
sé, + -EER.] A writer of pamphlets; the author 
of a pamphlet. (Often contemptuous.) 

1642 Vind, King 13 Seditious Preachersand Pamphletteers. 
1642 J. T'avuon (Water P.) Seasonadle Lect, titles -» Henry 
Walker,..a late Pamphletere, and now a douhle diligent 
Preacher. 1648 Hayun Relat, & Obsern.t. App. 12 Though 
you doe not speak pas your Pamphlettiers doe. 1991 
Junius Lett. liv. 288 That miserable pamphleteer. reduced 
his argument ..to something like..a syllogism. 1847 Taxxy- 
son Princ, Concl. 89 A patron of some thirty charities, 
A pamphleteer on guano and on grain. 1874 Green Shoré 


| #fzst. il, $1. 117 The pungent pen of the pamphleteer played 


its part in rousing the spirit of the nation, 

Pamphletee'r,z. [f. prec. sb.] inér. To write 
and issne pamphlets. Chiefly in Pamphleteer- 
ing vb/. sb. and ffl. a. : 

3718 M, Davis Athen. Brit. 1, Pref. 2 The Jesuitical 
Subornation of a Foot-Soldier's Pamphleteering against 
a Protestant Vicar. 1763 Tracura in ¥. Adams’ Diary 
5 Feh., I pamphleteer for him baat No! T'll pamphleteer 
agains him. 2815 £din, Rev. XXV. 188 Vulgar slander... 
eked out by pamphletcering declamation. 1883 Beoprick 
in 19% Cent. 920 The coarse Teepe literature of 
which Swift and Junius produced the choicest specimens. 

+Pamphleter. 0s. Also 7 -etter. ff. 
PAMPHLET + -ER1.] A writer of a pamphlet, a 
PAMPHLETEER, 

1§8x Noweut & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) Eiv, Here saith 
one of the Pamphleters, silence was the answere, rgo2 
G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 181, I have seldom. .tasted 
a more unsavory slaumpaump of wordes and sentences in 
any shittish Pamfleter. 1679 J. Smirn Marr. Pop. Plot 17 
Calling those Pamphletters to a further Account. 

Pamphobia, variant of PANoPHOBIA. 

x890 in Biuincs Nad. Aled. Dic?. 1900 in Goutp Diet. 
Med, Biot. 

Pamphract (px'mfreekt), @. rare. [f. Gr. wap, 
Pam- + ppaxrés fenced, protected.] Completely 
covered or protected, as with a coat of mail. 

In recent Dicts. | 

+Pamphy'sic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. map- 
PaM- + guorxds natural, f. pvois nature.] Of or 
concerning all nature. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch, « v, 1s... Spagirica, Or the pam- 
ee or panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 

amphysical (pemfi‘zikal), a. rere. [f. as 
prec. + -Al.] Censidering material nature as the 


source of all phenomena. 

1885 J. Mantineau Tyfes Eth. The. 1, Introd. 19 The 
extreme points between which philosophy has oscillated... 
are the pene and (if I may invent a phrase) the pam- 
physical poles of doctrine. /éd. II. Introd. 3 1t may he 
regarded as determined into existence either fice God, or 
from Nature... if from Nature, we tnke the pamphysical 
(urack], within sight of Comte. ke 

So Pamphysicism (pzmfi‘zisiz’m), the pam- 
physical doctrine or theory. 

2895 Fainaaian Catholicisne viii. (1899) 360 Under the im- 
pulse given to pamphysicism hy evolution, agnosticism be- 
came belligerent and constructive. 

+ Pampilion. O/s. Also 5 pampaylyone, 
6 -pelyon, -ion, -pilioun, -ian, -pillion, -eoun, 
-pyllon, pawmpilyon. (Origin unknown. 

According to quot. s619 (supported by x503, 1532) the name 
of a fur-hearing animal, For sense 2, connexion has been 
suggested with Pampellone, a town of France near Alby, and 
Pampeluna in Spain: cf. OF, pampetune ‘éroffe fabriquée 
a _Pampelnune' (Godef.).] 4 

1. A kind of fur used in thersth and 16th centuries 
for trimming. 

1487 (in Fairholt (ed. Dillon) Costus Gloss, s.v.), Pam- 
paylyones of bozy. tgoa Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 
33 A gowne of cloth of gold furred with pawmpilyon. 1503 
ibid. 189 Two skynnes a for the cuffes of the 
same gowne. 1505 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. WL. 43 
Item, for xj skinnis of pampilioun to fill furth the lynyng of 
the samyn(goun), 1532 Privy Purre Exp. Hen. VIE, For 
xxv dousin skynns of fyne pawmpelion, Ix Ji. 169 MippLe- 
ton Love & Antig. Wks. (ed. Bullen) VIT. 331 Those beasts 
bearing fur...The ounce,..ginnet, pampilion, 

2. A coarse woollen fabric of rough surface. 

1567 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Ace. (1896) 113, ij yerdes 
of Jene fustyan oe yerdes of pampyllon to cast y* (organ] 
pypes vppon, ijs. vjd. x380 Hortysanp Treas, fr. Tong, 
Vn habiliement de Bureau, ou autre drap meslangé de 
petit pris, dont les See & menu peuple souloit estre 
accoustré, a coate of chaungeahle colours for seruauntes, 
slighte rugge, or pampilion. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Saé, tv. ite 
19 Lolioes side-cote is rough Pampilian Guilded with drops 
that downe the bosome ran, | | 

hie aaa (pee-mpiniri), a. rare. [ad. L. 
pampinarius, f, pampinus vine-shoot, vine-tendril.] 
Pertaining to vine-tendrils or vine-shoots, : 

1420 Pallad. on Husb.w. 114 The squorges hie & graffes 
from the folde,..& scions pampinari, /é/d. 320 ‘The secunde 
yer to kitte of al yfere, That they or dede or pampinary, were. 


b. Biol. ‘Of or pertaining to a young shoot’ 
(Gould Dict. Aled. Biol. 1900). 


+Pampina‘tion. 0¢s. rare. (ad. L. pampina- 
tién-em, n. of action f. pampinare, f. panipinus: 
see prec.] The pruning or trimming of vines. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. R.xvit, clxxviili). (MS. Bodl) 
Ve. 234/2 Also vines. .nedeb pam yrecian, pat is to menynge 
pullinge awey of superfiuite of leues. c1420 Pallad. on 
dusd. vt. 22 This mone is ek fur pampinacioun Conuenient 


PAMPINATE. 


—void leves puld to be. 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1745 
tr. Coiumella's Hush. & Bk. Trees w. vi, All superfluities 
may be plucked off then by frequent pampination. 

So +Pamplnate, +Pa'mpine vs. Obs. [L. 
pampindre), trans. to prune or trim (a vine). 

ergao Pallad. on Iiusd, x. 198 A vyne whos fruyt humour 
wo] putrifie, Pampyned is to be by euery side. 1745 tr. 
Columella’s Husb. & Bk. Trees w. xxviii, The time for 
pampinating or pulling off the superfluous twigs and leaves. 

ip Pa‘mping. Obs, [Pfor pampin(e, ad. L. pam- 
pin-ts.] A lendril or young shoot of a vine. In 
quot. a/trib, or appositive. 

1607 IlEvwooo Fair Matd Exch, Prol, Meane while shore 
up onr tender pamping twig That yet oo hamble ground 
doth lowely lic, ie: 

Pampiniform (pempiniffim),a. Anat. [f.L. 
pampin-ns + -(1)ForM, in mod. F. pampiniforme.] 
Curled like a vine-tendril; npplied ¢sf. lo a con- 
volutcd plexus of veins procecding from the testis 
or ovary (also called spermatic or ovarian plexus). 

3668 Cutrerren & Cote Barthol, Anat. 1. xxi, 53 This 
Intertexture of Veias and Arteries, .is by some called Corpus 
varicosum, pampiniform, Pyramidal. 1836-9 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. 11, 704/1 The corresponding vein ., forming the 
pampiniforin plexus. 1899 AMbud?'s Syst. Afed. V1. 233 The 
veins in which retrograde embolism..has been found are the 
hepatic, the renal, the mesenteric, the pampiniform pleaus, 
+ Pampino'se, a. Ods. rare’. [ad. L. pam- 
pindsus, {. pampinus vine-shoot : see -08E.] Pro- 
fuse of twigs and leaves (said of untrimmed vines). 

e420 Pallad. on Husd. Tab. 507 Vynys, pampynose and 
not fructuose, to remedie. 

+ Pampinulate, v. Obs. sonce-wd. [f. L. 
type *fampinulalus, f.*pampinul-us, dim. of pam- 
finus: see PaAmpINaRY.] ‘vans. To furnish or 
deck with minute curling or convoluted threads: 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 99 Hir starrie forchead pam- 
pyavlated with threds of gold. 

ampir, obs, form of PAMPER. 

| Pamplegia(pemplidzii). Path. Alsopan-, 
and in Mug. form pamplegy. [mod.L., £. Pam- + 
Gr, wAnyy stroke.] General paralysis. 

1842 Duxciison Med. Lex., Pamplegia [also Panfplegia), 
general paralysis. Palsy of the body. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Pamplemousse, etc., variants of PoOMPELMOOSE, 
Pampootie (pémpiti). ocal Irish, Also 
pampooter, pampootee. 

[Said in Fotk-Lore Journal (1884) IV, 261, to have heen intro- 
duced some two hundred or more years ago by an East 
Indian ship-captain who settled on the Soin Isle of Aran: 
possibly a popular corruption of some form of Papoosn, 
papouche, or Sp. babucha; cf. papouches, pampooties.] 

A kind of slipper or sandal of undressed cow-skin 
sewn together and tied across the instep. Used in 
the Isles of Aran off the west coast of Ireland. 

1881 Hurper's Mag. 510 Sandals, called pampootees, made 
of untanned cowhide, universally worn by the inhabitants of 
the Arran istands. 1884 /*:/é-Lore Frail. VW. 261 The Ara- 
Nites and inhabitants e* ome of the other Galway islands 
wear pampooters. 89a Emity Lawiess Grania 1. ii, 13 
Twisting her small pampootie-clad feet round a rope. 

|Pampre (||panpr’, pesmpas). Chiefly Arch. 
fa. F. pampre:—L. pampinus: see PAMPINARY.] 
Aa ornament or decoration representing vine-leaves 
and grape-clusters. 

3842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Pampre (Fr.). 1886 
SHE von tr. Ffandbert's Salammobe xv. 413 A tanic of violet, 
brocaded with golden pampre. 

Pamprodactylous Papers Fates), a. 
Ornith. f. Gr. map-, Pas- all + apé before + 
daxrvdos finger or toc + -ovs.] Having all the 
toes pointing forwards, as the colies (Pampro- 
dactyle of Murie), and a few other birds. 

1899 Cawrb. Nat. Hist. 1X. 10 Certain Swifts, and to a 
less degree some Nightjars, have the whole number [of toes] 
permanently ae to the front (pamprodactylous). 

Pampylion, Pampyr, obs.formsofPaMPILIon, 
Pamper. 

Pan (pen), 52.1 Forms: 1-7 panne, (1 ponne, 
4-5 ponne), 4- pan, (5 pon, 6 pane). [OE. 
panne, poune wk. fem. = OLG. panna (OF ris, 
MLG., LG., MDu. panne, Du. fan), OHG, 
phanna, pfanna (MHG., Ger. pfanne); cf. Icel. 
Panna (late 14th c.), Sw. panna, Da. pande, prob. 
from LG. ; not found in Gothic. From its occur- 
rence in OE. as well as in Continental WGer., and 
its having in OHG. ff for , the word was evi- 
dently Com. WGer. in 4th or sth c., but its 
ulterior history and origin are uncertain. 

Some think i¢ a (prehistoric) adaptation of L. satina, 
Patena, in Same sense (as *Sa?’na, “padna, panna), but there 
are obvious difficulties. med, (Ger.) L. panna occurs in 
rath c. (Du Cange), but this may be the German word, or 
the result of associating it with L. Ja¢ina, The Ir. panna 
was from med.L. or Eng. The Lith. sara and Slavonic 
forms are admittedly from Ger.] 

1. A vessel, of metal or carthenware, for domestic 
uses, usually broad and shallow, and often open. 
(Often in pl. in conjunction with sors.) 

6897 K. Etrreo Gregory's Past. C. xxi, 165 Mid disse 

nanan hierstinge was Paulus onbzerned. ¢1000 ALLFaIC 

Voce. in Wre-Wiilcker 123/6 Patella, panne. axz100 Gerefa 
in Anglia 1X. 264 Pannan, crocea, hrandiren. 13.. K. Adis. 

39 Hy nymeth the fyssh, and eteth it thanne, Withonten 

yte, withouten panne. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii. 


_ 


| salt should burn, and stick to the sides of the pan. 


41] 


(Justin) 731 A gre pane gert brocht be sowne, dia. x\vi. 
(Anastace) 181 Pottis or pannis vald he hynt in armys & kise. 
¢ 2385 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 24 With hirehe yaf ful many a 
panne of bras. c1q20 Pallad. on i nsb, 1. 909 So hit be 
thicke and pourid in a ponne. a1g29 Sketton Elynour 
Rummnynge 317 A good brasse pan, 1543 Nottingham Ree. 
11 J. 398, ij. sawcers, one pane, one candylstyke, 1352 HULoet, 
Panne for coales, /arcns. Panne to bake in, testus. 15 
Daravmece tr. Leséie's Hist. Scot. 1. 94'To karie pottis, panis, 
and vthir kitchine veshels. 1646 B. Ryves Sfercur. Ausi. 
164 They steale his Pots, Pannes and Kettles. 1718 Mas. M. 
Eaes ice 3 Lay a thin Strainer in a flat earthen Pan. 
¢180z Maa. Encewoatn Lanui xv, Let him get home and 
to bed: I'll ran and warm it with the pan myself. 1871 M. 
Lecrano Camébr. Freshm. iii. 47 They sent a porter off for 
the hot-water pans—so often forgotten until npplied for. 

b. With defining words, indicating purpose, ele , 
e.g. bed-pan, bread-pan, frying-pan, milk-pan, 
Saucepan, slew-fan, warniing-pan: see these, 

ec. As part of any apparatus. 

1611 Cotaa,, Bassin d selle percée, the pan of a close stoole. 
dbid., Le bassinel d'un reschani, the pan of a chafing dish. 
21693 Urguhart's Rabelais im. xxii. 183. 1842 ParNeur 
Chem, Anal. (1845) 15 With the weights in the opposite pan 
of the balance. 1869 E. A. Paases Pracl. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
4 More water must be used for thoronghly flushing the pan 
and soil-pipe, : 

d. ¢ Originally the pan or bowl for the oil-lights 
ina church: afterwards applied to the frnme for 


| candles’ (Gloss.). Se. 


1554 Burgh Rec, Edind, (Rec. Soc.) VW. 345 Item, for xiiij 
faddome of corde to hing the pan in the meids of the kirk, 
itijs. ilijd. 1556 /é/d.247 ‘Lhe sowme of xxs. for x half pund 
wecht candill furnist be thaim to the pane on the hie altar. 

o. Phrases, (70 leaf, fall) out of the pan into 
the fire,to escape from one evil only to fall into 
a greater one; cf. Fryinc-pan 1b; ¢o savour of 
the pan, to betray ils origin; fo ¢urn the cat in the 
pan: see Cat sd, 12. 

€1380 Wretr Se/. 4s. 1. 332 Many men of lawe .. bi 
here suteltes turnen fe cat in be panne. 1554 Ripcry in 
Bradford's Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 160 A work of AEneas 
Sie Inthe which..there be many things that savoureth 
of the pan. 1596 Spenser Slate Jref. Wks. (Globe) 659/1 
This..were but to leape out of the pann into the fire. 1645 
Quaaces Sol, Recaunt. ii. 60 Those Bellowes mount the blaze 
the higher, Thou leap'st hut from the Pan into the fire. 


2. In many technical uses, applied to pan-like 
vessels in which substances are exposed to heat, or 


to mechanical processes : €. g. 

a. An open vessel used for boiling, evaporating, ete. 3 also 
in Chem. a closed vessel for evaporation, a vacuum-pan. See 
also Satt-ran, Sucaa-Pan, ele. b, Afefal/urgy. A pan- 
shaped vessel, usually of cast-iron, in which ores are ground 
and amalgamated; also, a vessel in which ore is smelted. 
c. Soap-ntaking, A broad shallow iron vessel, usually form. 
ing the bottom of a large frame into which the tallows or oils 
are poured to be treated with soda lyes, etc., and from which 
the spent lyes are drained off: sce Soap-pan. a. Tinplate 
Mauuf. The fourth in a series of five cast-iron rect- 
angular pots used in tinning, having a grated bottom, in 


' which the tinned plates are placed on edge todrain and cool. 
| @. Acireular sheet-iron dish in which gold is separated from 


gravel, crushed quartz, etc., hy agitation and washing. 

a. 1674-91 Ray Coll, Words, Making Sait (EF. D.5.), They 
leave about a pottle or gallon of brine in the pan, lest the 
1721 
Lond. Gas. No. 6006/4 A Moiety of Salt-works, containing 12 
Pans, 1818 Maaswaty Review I1.91(E. D. D.) The pans used 
in Cheshire for the evaporating of the salt brine, are now made 
ofwroughtiron. 18a3 Uae Dict. Chem. 436/2 The evaporat- 
ing pan, or still,is a hemispherical dish of cast-iron. .furnished 
with an air-tight flat lid. 1854 Roxatos & Richaanson 
Chen. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 280 Open pans..are heated by the 
waste heat of the pan-farnace. 1873 Knicur Diet. Meck, 
3600/2 Overflow furnace-pans are used in concentrating 
sulphuric acid. 

b. 1839 Uns Dict. Arts 1133 (sv. Silver) The erystalliza- 


tion refinery of Mr. Pattinson is an extremely simple smelt- | 


ing-honse. -. Each pan has a discharge-pipe, proceedin 
laterally from one side of its bottom, by which the melt 
metal may be rnn out when a plug is withdrawn. 1881 
Raymonn Géoss. AYining, Pan,..a cylindrical vat of iron, 
stone, or wood, or these combined, in which ore is ground 
with mullers and amalgamated. 

oO. 185 Uae Dict. Arts 1142 The spent lyes, which are not 
at all alkaline, are run off by a spigot below, or pumped off 
above, by a pump set into the pan. /dfd. 1149 The apparatus 
employed for making these soaps is a copper pam heated by 
a water-bath; in the bottom of the pan there is a step, to re- 
ceive the lower end of a vertical shaft, to which arms or 
paddles are atcached, for producing constant agitation. 

d. 1839 Uae Dict. Aris 1253 A range of rectangular cast- 
iron pots is set over a fire-flue in an apartment called the 
slow. .. The first rectangle in the range is the tin-pot; the 
second is the Se ae with a partition in it; the third is 
the “Speed the fourth is the pan, grated at bottom; the 
fifth is the list-pot. 

@. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 994/1 (Gold-ntining) The 
operator. .dips his pan..and then imparts to it a rotary and 
oscillatory motion [etc 1879 EAncycl, Brit. X. 745 The 
most characteristic [appliance] heing the ‘pan',a circular 
dish of sheet-iron with sloping sides Bbout 13 or x4 inches in 
diameter. 

3. The contents of a pan, a panful. 

[1674-91 Rav Coll. Words, Making Sait (E. D.S.), Out of 
two pans of forty-eight gallons they expect seven pecks of 
salt.] 176a Goross. Ci. WW. Ixx, ie had found a pan of 
money under ground. 1800 Vincr Hydrosiat. xi. (1806) 116 
By means of a pan of coals, we bronght the water to the 
same degree of heat. 1839 Ura Diet. Arts 1142 Six or seven 
days are required to complete the formation of a pan of hard 
soap. 

4, A more or less pan-shaped depression or con- 
cavity of any vessel, or part of any structure. 


PAN. 


1764 Museum Rusticuen VW. \vii. 240 A spade made about 
four andes broad, and eighteen inchez oe the bit, or 
pan, 1823 P. Nicnotwson /’ract. Build. 406 At the end of 
the table, nearest to the copper, a bose, called the Pan, is 
adapted. 1852 Semen Organ 38 Where the pedal comes In 
contact with the beam, the latter has a deepening in the form 
of a hal€-circle (called the pan). =~ Eng. Alechanic 24 Dec. 
352/3 On the top [of a harmonium] is the ‘ pan’ containin 


| thereeds, 1869 Bovtete Arms and Arn. vi. (1874) 89 This 


boss, a kind of deep, circular pan made of iron, was fixed to 
the front of the shield, where it had a considerable projection. 

b. spec. In various obs. types of guns and pistols : 
That part of the lock which holds the riming. 
Flash in the pan: see Fuasn sb.2 To aed one's 
pan (slang), to hoid one’s tongue, keep silent. 

1g90 Sir J. Suytn Disc. Weapons 21 b, Because the same 
doth..wett the powder in their pannes and tooch holes. 
2660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiv. 101 Most of our 
attempts to fire the Gun-powder in the Pan of the Pistol 
succeeded not. 1662 GuRNALL Car. tn Ara. verse 18, lvi. 
§ 2 (1669) 427/2 Like false fire in the pan of an uncharged 

un, it gives acrack but hurts not, 176: Arif. Mag. VW. 110 
The pistol flash’d in the pan, and a spark flew into the cask. 
1809 Matnin Gil Blas vit. x. ? 9, 1 was not remiss in com- 
posing a fine compliment..with which I meant to launch out 
on her part; but it was just so much flash in the pan. 1833 
Marayar /*. Sisuple xx, Shut your pan, 1864 A, Lrxco.n 
in Century Mag. (1889) Sept. 704/1, | shall be very ‘shut 
pan' about this matter. 2871 W. H.G. Kiscston On banks 
of Antazon (1876) 363 If 1 had tinder I could get [a light] 
with the help of the pan of my gun. 

e. A socket, as of the thigh bone (ods.), or for 
n hinge, etc. 

1598 Fioaio, Accettabolo,.. Also the hollowoes or pan 
wherein the huckle bone turneth. 1605 Witiet //eras/a 
in Gen. 335 We may name it acetabulum, the panne of the 
hucklebone. 1875 Knicur Dict, Mech. reat Pan,..the 
socket or sole for a hinge. 

5. A hollow or depression in tbe ground, esp. 
one in which water stands; sfec. a basin, natural 
or artifieial, in which salt is obtained by evapora- 
tion of sea-water; a Saut-panx. So oyster pan. 

1373 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 11. 286 St being 
menit be the awnaris and pan maisteris of certane pannis on 
thecoistsydes, /did., The awnaris and panmaisteris of the salt 

annis. 1594 Prat Fecvell-ho. 1.32 Of all Channels, Pondes, 

Pooles, Ritters, and Ditches, and of all other pannes and 
bottomes whatsoeuer, 1706 PArl. Trans. XXV. 2265 The 
Sea-Water being in hot Couatries grained in Pans called 
Salt-Marshes. 1790 7raus. Soc. Arts VII. 88 Frequent 
pools of sea-waterin the middle of the Saltings. These are 
not improperly called the Pans. 1836 Bray Zamar 4 Tavy 
I. 57 U5. D. D.) Mis-tor, a height on whose .. rocks there is 
found so large and perfect a rock-basin as to be called by 
the peasantry ‘ Mis-tor Pan’. 1852 Wiccins Esbanking 96 
Fill up the nearest of such hollows or ‘pans', as they are 
called, with the stuff out of the circulardyke. ae A eens 
Red Deer x. 399 Another kind of hollow ia the hills is called 
a pan. : . 

b. spec. in South Africa, A shallow depression 
containing water or mud, at least in the rainy 
season ; a dried-up salt-marsh or pool-bed. 

1850 R. G. Cummine Hunter's Life S. Afr. Meee 33/2 
Heavy rains fill the pan or basin with water, and, the dry 
season succeeding, the water disappears, aad large deposits 
of salt are found. These pans or salt-licks are met with in 


' several parts of South Africa. 1889 River Elaccaan Ad/an's 


iWrfe, etc. 321 A dry pan, or water-hole, which. .was densely 
covered with reeds, xgoo Daily News 26 Apr. 56 The 
Boers, .. surrounding the pan, opened a murderous fire. 

6. The skull, especially its upper part; = BRAIN- 
pan, Harn-pan. O65. or dial. 

¢1330 R. Baunns Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10899 In be forehed 
Arpur he smot, Porow pe flesche, vnto be pan. 1362 Lanct. 
P. Pl. A. ww. 64 Pees putte forp his hed and his ponne blodi. 
2386 Craucer Ané.s 7, 307 Love is a gretter awe, by my 
pan, Than may be yeue of anyerthely man. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Parv. 381/1 Panne of an heed, craneus, 1548-77 Vicaey 
Anat. Ni. (1885)27 They be numbred scucn bones in the pan 
or skul of the head. 1658 A. Fox Varia’ Surg. 11. vi. 62 All 
Wounds in the head are dangerous. .especially..when the 
pan or scull is broken. 1839 Mora Mansie Wanch (ed. 2) 
xxiv. 306, | feared the fall had produced some crack in his 
pan, and that his seven senses had gone a wool-gathering. 

+b. The patella or Kyee-pax. Obs. 

1657 Rumsey Org. Salutis xi. (1659) 63 The said Pitch. 

laister, applyed to cover the pans of both knees. 1753 A. 
See ray's Inn Frni. No. 53 Manifest Danger of .. hurt- 
ing the Pan of the Kace, or some such Disaster. 


+7. Asteel cap. Obs. . 

1638 W. Mousracuin Bucelench APSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1.282 A for the head, back and hreast piece, and gauots, 

8. Ahard substratum of the soil, usually more or 
less impervious to moisture: see HARD-PAN. 

[1630 X. Johnson's Ki iege. § Comnew, 372 The soile barren: 
. being onely a fiat Rocke with a pan of earth a foot or two 
thicke] 1784 Betxnar in B. Papers (1877) Il. 180 It [the 
water] descends to the hard stratum, commonly called the 
pan. 1786 Youxc Ann. Agric. V.133 What Norfolk farmers 
call the pan, or that subsidence of the marle or clay which 
always forms immediately under the path of the plough. 
180s R. W. Dicxson Pract. Agric. 1.41 Upon all tight sails 
it is necessary to preserve, at six or eight inches below the 
surface, what farmers call a : that is, the staple, at that 
depth, should be kept unbroken. a 1817 T, Dwicut Trav. 
New Eng., etc. (1821) 1. 374 The stratum, lying immediately 
under the soil;.. what is here called tho hard pan, avery stiff 
loam, so closely combined, as wholly to prevent the water 
from passing through it. 1846 J. Baxrex ibr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 303 The pan, or old plowst gio. of this 2 
1875, Lyedls Princ. Geol. V1. tt. xtiv. 508 At the bottom 0 

< mosses there is sometimes found a cake, or ‘pan’, asit 

is termed, of ene of iron. 

9. A small ice-floe. e —_e 

1863 A. C. Rausay Pays. Geag. xxiv. (1878) 396 The pans 


PAN. 


rise over all the low-lying parts of the islands, grinding and 
polishing exposed shores, 1883 Fish. E-xhid. Catal. (ed. 4) 
175 Running across Channel over small pans of ice. 1892 
W. Pine Vorth. Canada 240 Ice was running in large pans, 
and steering was difficult. r 

10. The broad posterior end of the lower jaw of 


a whale. 

1887 Fisheries of U.S. Sect. v. 11. 232 note, Canes made 
full length from the ivory of the ‘ pun ‘of the sperm whale, 
turned and polished, with a hand-piece of the same material, 

ll. atirié. and Comd. a. gen., as pau hand, pro- 
cess, system; pan-dish, furnace, -house, -lid, 
-metal, -sherd, ete. 

1854 Ronacps & Ricnarpson Chem, Technol, I. 280 The 
open eee -are heated by the waste heat of the *pan-furnace. 
1818 Magsnate Review 11.92(E. D. D.) There 15 a separate 
“pan-honse toeach pan. 1902 Baanes Geunoy Vhames Camp 
72 Jane polishes the “pan-lids and scours the kitchen tables, 
15a inv, Ch. Goods York, etc. (Surtees) 65 One crosse of 
*pane mettall, one challes of pane mettell gilt. 1669 Srurmy 
Mariner's Mag., Penalties §& Forfeit. 6 Bell-mettle, Pan- 
mettle, Gun-mettle, or Shroof-mettle. 1877, Raymono 
Statist, ate Mining 328 ‘The Del Norte has yielded 
exceedingly rich *pan-prospects. 3851 Mavuew Loud. 
Labour VV. 284 The potsherds and *pansherds, as the rub- 
bish-carters call them. 1880 Jerreeies Gt. Estate 194 The 
hives. .were all ina row, each protected by large ‘pansherds’ 
from heavy rain. 188a Reg. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 
609 The introduction of the Comstock *pan system. 

b. Special comb.: pan-amalgamator, an 
amalgamating pan: see 2b; pan-charge, the 
contents of an amalgamating pan during the metal- 
lnrgical pan process; pan-closet, a water-closet 
having a pan; pan-eover, the piece covering the 
priming pan in old fire-arms ; pan-head, a form 
of rivet-head used in shipbuilding; pan-ice, loose 
Ice in blocks which form on the sbores of Labrador 
and break away; pan-latrine =fan-closet; }pan- 
licker, a parasite; pan-loaf, a loaf baked in a 
pan; pan-maker, one whose business it is to make 
pans; pan-man, a man in charge of a pan in 
a manufaeturing process ; pan-master, the owner 
of asalt-pan: see sense 5, quot. 1573; + pan-meat, 
cooked food; pan-mill, a miner’s apparatus used 
in separating gold from the alloy of earth, with 
which it is found mingled (Farmer); pan-mug 
(local), a large earthenware vessel; pan-pie = 
Panpowby ; pan-pulp (A/e/al/urgy), the ground 
ores and other materials in the amalgamating-pan ; 
pan-rock, the rock-fish, Roceus lineatus, when fit 
for frying; pan-sand, the sand-bottom of an 
Sat Seg or oyster-bed ; pan-seale, -sorateh, the 
scale that forms on the bottom of a pan; pan- 
washing, the separating of gold from gravel, etc., 
by stirring it in water in a pan; pan-wood (see 
quot.). Aliso PANCAKE, PANTILE, ete. 

1874 Ravmonp Statist. lines & Mining 429 Dodge's *pan- 
amalgamator and settler. 188 Res. to Ho. Repr. Pree. Alet, 
UY, S. 651 The *pan-charge is drawn into the settlers and 
thinned down, 1884 Century Alag. Dec.262/2 The absolute 
inadmissibility of the almost universal *pan-closet. 1869 
Bovtett Arms §& Armt. (1874) 246 This [flint of a flintlock] 
is made to strike against a movable steel *pan-cover. 1869 
Sia E. Ree Shipdhuild, xvii, 328 The common form of rivet 
head employed for shipbuilding is that known as a *pan head. 
1874 Tuearte Naval Archit. 127 The pan-bead rivet. .is 
slightly conical under the head, {to] fill the hole made by the 

unching tool, 1878 H. Y. Hino in Can. Naturalist N.S. 
VIN. 277 The gradual rise of the land .. brings the succes- 
sively rising surfaces under the influence not only of *pan- 
ice, but of snow-drifts. 1898 Wesént. Gaz. 2 Mar. 4/3 No 
heavy vessels .. could have withstood the terrible pan ice, 
which was frequently twenty to thirty feet thick. 1897 
Huenes Medit, Fever ii. 58 An inspection. . disclosed a leak- 
ing *pan-latrine. 1641 Bull from Rome A iij, *Panlickers are 
those who are Flatterers of Kings, Princes. 1886 Wittrock 
Rosetty Ends (1889) 10 (E. D. D.) He tat drive at Simpson’s 
head wi' a “pan-loaf. 1483 Cath. Angl. 267/2 A *Panne 
maker, patinarius. 1635-6 Canterb. Marriage Licences 
(MS.), ‘Thomas Lashfeild of S. Mary Northgate,..panmaker, 
1879 Spons’ Encyel. Manuf. 1. 108 ‘Vhis communication .. 
is closed... by a sliding damper..under the ready control of 
the *pan-man, 1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Pan-men, 
men in the chemical industry engaged in hoiling down the 
liquor ohtained from black ash. ¢ 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr,- 
Wiilcker 281/7 Uiuertitumn, *ponmete. ¢ r0go [bid. 409/9 
Ferculum, elces cynnes panmete. 1888 Daily [nter-Ocean 
(U. S.) 8 Mar., On their way to inspect the California “pan 
mill. 1688 R. Horme Armoury 1. 173/1 Creanz, the to 
of Milk standing ina pot or *pan-mng. 1901 NV. § Q. ot 
Ser. VIII. 406/2 A thick glazed earthenware vessel. .catled 
a pancheon in the Midland counties, ..afan-enug in Cheshire, 
and a Aneading-gan in most cookery hooks, 188a Reg. to 
Ho, Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 651 This is found entirely suffi- 
cient to heat the “pan-pulp, 1898 Westw1.Gaz. 25 Nov, 2/1 
Oyster cultnrists and connoisseurs would..find.. giants from 
the ‘*pan sands’, 1879 Casself's Techn. Edue. 1V. 338/x 
The carbonate and sulphate of lime.. gradually accumulates 
on the bottom of the pan... This *pan-scratch has therefore 
to be removed periodically. 1874 RayvmMono Statist. Mines 
§ Mining 21 {1t) will al under *pan-washing ..very often 
anotable quantity of gold. 1880SuTHEaLann faleso/Gold- 
fields 4 They got a lesson in pan-washing. 1805 Forsyri 
Beauties Scotl, (1806) 111. 511 The small coal used in [the 
salt-works] has, .. from time immemorial, received the singular 
pag of *panwood,.. which has suggested. .a suspicion 
that wood was formerly used _as fuel iu these works. 1808 
Batt Coal-Trade 52 (E. D. D.) Great coals, chews, lime- 
coal, and pan-wood or dross, 


Pan (pen), 56.2. [a. Gr. Tdv.] The name of 
a Greek rural deity, represented as having the head, 


= =a ay 
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arms, and chest of a man, while his lower parts 
werc those of a goat, of which he sometimes also 


bore the horns and ears. 

The original seat of his worship was in Arcadia, and he 
was supposed to preside over shepherds and flocks, and to 
delight in rural music; he 4vas also regarded as the author 
of sndden and groundless terror seizing upon beasts or men 
(Payic); in later times, from association of his name with 
zo nav the all, everything, the nniverse, he was considered 
us an impersonation of Nature, of which his attributes were 
taken as mysterions symbols. 

€1369 Cuaucea Dethe Blaunche 512 Pan that men aepe 
the god of kynde. ¢x1q2z0 Lye. Assembly of Gods 324 The 
rewde god Pan, of sheperdys the gyde. 31579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 50 Christ..is the verye Pan and 
God of Shepheardes, 1584 R. Scot Discov, }Vitcher. vit. xv. 
(1886) 129 ‘I'hey have so fraied us with hull beggers, spirits, 

.. elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, fanns. 1606 SvLvESTER 

Du Bartas 1 iv. uw. Magnif. 870 Heer, many a horned 
Satyre, many a Pan, 1678 Norars Coll. Afise. (1699) 55 The 
gentle God of the Arcadian plains, Pan that regards the 
sheep, Pan that regards the swains, Great Panisdend. 1844 
Mas. Brownitnc The Dead Pan, (Refrain) Pan, Pan is dead. 

Pan (pxn),s6.3 Also 5 panne, [=F. panne, 
med.L. fanza (Du Cange) ; of uncertain origin. 

The med.L. word is very frequent in the 13th c. Close 
Rolls, in the forms (as printed) Janna and palna, which 
are difficult to reconcile with panna and F. panne. An OF, 
penne (Godef.) raises further difficulty.) ‘ 

In a timber-framed house, the beam which rests 
upon and is fixed to the posts, and which supports 


the rafters, etc. See also quots, 1611, 1813. 

Hence app. the phrase fost and pan, which however is 
now taken In a different sense: sce next, 

{ra2g Rot, Litt. Claus, 11. (1884) 65/2 Habere faciat .. 
duos postes et dnos paunas in bosco nostro. /did,, yur 
postes, vin trabes, vir patnas, et c cheuerones, /did. 11 
104, c chenerones, x postes, xu paunas. J/bid, 137, xx 
cheuerones, 11 trahes et ut palnas. So passtm.] 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Afise. (1888) 15 In hys 
tenement in Coppergate in York walles even uppe thurgh 
fra the grunde uppe to the panne. 1483 Cath. Angl. 267/2 
A Panne of a howse, panna. xgox Searchers Verdicts in 
Surtees Alise. (1888) 22 The sparrez & tymbre of ye said 
William, which is shot & byngell over ye ground of y* 
same Ric’ ther by viijt* ynchez & more anenst y* pan of his 
honse. 1600 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) 1, 206 Sic 
as higgis with poist and pan and layes with blak morter. 
[x61t Cotcr, Panne de bois (is particularly) the peece of 
timber that snstaines a gutter between the roofes of two 
fronts, or houses.] 1674-91 Ray W.-C. Words s.v. Pan v., 
Tt seems to come from he in bnildings, which in our stone 
houses is that piece of wood that lies upon the top of the 
stone wall, and must close with it, to which the hottom 
of the spars are fastned. 1813 Lesure Agric. Surv. Nairn 
§& Moray Gloss., Pan,..the great timbers of a cottage laid 
across the couples parallel to the walls, to support the laths 
or kebbers laid ahove the pans and parallel to the couples. 


Pan, 56.4 Also pane. [a. F. gaz pane, com- 
partment, etc.: see PANE 56,1] 

1. In a timber-framed or half-timbered honse, 
a square or compartment of timber framework, 


filled in with bricks or plaster. 

3842-76 Gwinr Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss, Pan, a square of 
framing in half-timbered bouses, the uprights being filled in 
with work. It is called post and pan, or post and petrail 
work, in the north of England. 1853 Roainson Whitby 
Gbss. 5.¥. Post and Pan, The posts being the framing, and 
the pan the flat surface or plastering with which the framing 
is filled up. 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Pane, a panel of doab or of 
bricks between the wooden framework of the old hlack-and- 
white buildings. i 

+2. The space between the flanked or salient and 
shoulder angles of a bastion, a face of a bastion. 

1742 Battey, Pan of a Bastion, see Face ofa Bastion. x8a3 
in Crass Technol. Dict 


|| Pan, pan (pin), 53.6 Also pawn, paun. [a. 
Hind. pan betel-leaf:—Skr. parya feather, leaf.) 
The betel-lcaf; hence the combination of betel-leaf, 


areea-nut, lime, etc., used as a masticatory. 

1616 Sin T. Ror in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1. Iv. XVi. 
576 The King gining mee. .two pieces of his Pawne out of 
his dish. 1809 Lo. Vatentia Voy. & Trav. 1. xor Ou our 
departure, paun and roses were presented. 1885 J/faczt. 
Mag. Nov. 78/2 All .. chew pan as a sailor chews his quid. 
1891 R. Kirtinc City Dreads, Nt. 39 They grin and jabber 
and chew pan and spit. 

Pan (pen), 2.1 [f. Pan s6.1] 

1. ¢rans. To wash (gold-bearing gravel, sand, 
ete.) in a pan, in order. to separate the gold; to 


separate by washing ina pan. Const. off, out. 
1872 ‘Mark Twain’ Roxghing 1 lxi, He never could 
altogether understand that eternal sinkin’ of a shaft an’ 
never pannin’ out anything. 1879 ATCHERLEY Botrland 
143 This [gravel-wash] was panned off in the dish. 18 
Encycl, Brit. X. 745 The gold is finally recovered by 
careful washing or ‘panning out’ in a smaller pan. 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., They ‘panned’ the surface dirt for gold. 
p. adsol, or tnt. To search or try for gold with 


the pan. f 

1872 ‘Marx Twain’ Roughing rf lxi, We had panned u 
and down the hillsides till they looked plowed like a field. 
1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Panning. .. Washing earth 
or crushed rock in a pan, by agitation with water. 1896 
Daily News 9 May 6/4 All tests made by dolly and panning 
off gave me good results, 

2, To separate (salt) by evaporation in a pan. 

1877 Ouiva Puck xxxv. 462 We might perhaps get oor salt 
panned, and onr cotton carded. 

3. transf. and fig. (U.S. and Colonial.) To 
bring forth, yield (with on?), 

1884 Afelbourne Punch 4 Sept. 91/2 The department on 


being searched only panned ont a few copper coins, x 
Boston (Mass.) Fral. Nov., Their queer hee tree will a 
b. To get by any process, capture, catch. codlog. 
1887 Fisheries of U.S, Sect. v. 11. 477 The crew ‘ panned’ 
4. intr. (usually with ov.) To yield gold, as 
gravel, etc. when washed in a pan; hence éransf. 
31874 Acpaicu Prud, Palfrey vii. (1884) 152 Though it did 
not ee so bounteously as the silver lode, it panned out 
the reef to be 6ft. wide, and it paas well right throngh, 
1898 Daily News 8 Aug. 2/1 Assuming that all the land 
claims that were opened. 
b. fig. To yield good results, show to advantage, 
eee A Hav Little Breeches, 1 don’t pan out on the pro- 
phets And free-will and that sort of thing. 1890 Atheneum 
digging will ‘pan out’. 1892 Padi Afall G. 21 Nov. 2, 
Untortunately this business did not ‘pan out’, to use ne 
5. trans. To cook or dress in a pan. 
1871 Naruevs Prev. §& Cure Dis. t. ii. ee are pre- 
Mod, Housewife ‘iy Panned Oysters. 
6. Agric, and dial. inir. Of soil: To cake on 
a 1825 Foasy Voc. E. Anglia, Pan, to be hardened, as the 
surface of some soil is, hy stroug sunshine snddealy suc- 
Pan (pen), v.2 Se. and». dial. [Derivation un- 
ascertained.] 7#¢r. To fit, tally, correspond, agree. 
at thay can, Thair wordes and deidis will nener pan, 
1674-91 Ray N.C. Words, Pan, to close, joyn together, 
Women can’. 1845 Beockett JV. C. Gloss., Pan, to match, 
to agree, to assimilate. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 5.¥y Jack 
get alang pratty weel. 1883 Almondbury §& Huddersf. 
Gloss. &¥v., Boards pan when they lie close together, 
1884 Leeds Mercury Suppl. 31 May (E. D.D.), Pan it 
down—press an article into its proper place. 1888 Sheffield 
Pan, obs. form of Pane; obs. Sc. form of Pain. 
Pan-, combining form and formative element, 
freely used in Greek, esp. with adjs. to which it 
stood in advb. relation in the sense ‘all, wholly, 
altogether good, mavd-yos all-holy, wavamjs all- 
healing, ravdpioros best of all, revapydvios suited 
people, public, savomAos fully-armed, wavoéAnvos of 
the fall moon, éyaogos all-wise; so from national 
of all the Ionians; also in sbs., etc. derived from 
these adjs., and some other sbs., as wavééxrns an 
nniversal or general assembly, ravomAia panoply. 
Hence faz- ocenrs in English in words taken or 
more or less on the same analogy either in English, 
med. or mod. Latin, or Frencb. It is especially 


PAN-. 

ont a good day's work after all, 
nbont 10,000 seals. 
of the vein or mine, to yield precions metal, 
handsomely. 1893 7imies 24 May 5 The new find .. proves 
focated on these crecks would pan out as well as the few 
succeed. 
2 Ang. 166/3 How disappointingly the product of antiquarian 
American phrase. 
ferable either raw, roasted, or panned. 1883 ANNtE THOMAS 
the snrface. Cf. Pan s6.1 8. 
ceeding heavy rain. 

1578 Satir, Poems Reforn, xxxiv. 30 Say and promeis 
qu 
agree. Prov, ‘Weal and Women canuot pan, but Wo and 
an his wife didn’t seem to pan togither at fost, but noo they 

b. trans. To fit, join, or unite together. 

Gloss. 8.¥., To pan boards together. 
repr. Gr. rav- from wav, neuter of mas all, which was 
entircly, altogether, by all, of all’, as in wavd-yaGos 
to all musical modes, révdnyos pertaining to all the 
names, as maveAAHveos of all the Greeks, randvios 
all-receiver, rovyyepéy ruler of all, maviyupts a 
derived from Greek, and in many others formed 
common with national names, after waveAAHvtos, 


_ mavidsvtos, etc., where it has become a living suffix, 


refixed whenever needed, Before a labial wav- 

came op-, and before ‘a guttural may- (= pay-); 
as népdiros, mapplanres beloved of all, mayxpeas 
the sweetbread, the pancreas; the former of these 
is retained in some English derivatives (see PAM-), 

The following are examples of the uses of fan-; 
the more important words will be found in their 
places as Main words. 

1, With national names, and words formed in 
imitation of them, with the sense ‘ Of, pertaining 
to, or comprising all (those indicatcd in the body 
of the word)’; with sbs. in -/s and -is?, generally 
expressing the notion of or aspiration for the 
political union of all those indicated, a sense 
which also tends to colour the adj. Of modern 
formations of this kind, Pansuavisa and Pan- 
SLAVIST, with their related words, appear to have 
been the earliest. Among others are; Pan-A:nglo- 
Saxon a., of or including all of ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ 
race. Pan-anthropolo-gical a., of all anthropo- 
logists. Pan-ato'mic 4,, consisting of all the atoms 
(Aumorous). Pan-Bu'ddhist 2., of or embracing 
_all Buddhists; so Pan-Bu'ddhism. Pan-Ce'ltic 
a., of all Celts, or all the Celtie peoples; hence 
Pan-Ce'lticiam. Pan-Chri-stian ¢., universal 
Christian. Pan-denomina‘tional ¢., of or em- 
bracing all religious denominations. Pan-eccle- 
sia‘stical a., representing a whole church or 
ecclesiastical body. Pan-Go'thio a., common to 
or inclnding all the Gothic or Teutonic races or 
languages, Germanic, Pan-hu-man a., of or per- 
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taining to all human beings, Pan-Tonian, Pan- 
Tonio adys., of or comprising all Tonians. Pan- 
I-sraelitiah a., of or pertaining to all Israelites. 
Pan-La‘tiniat a., of or embracing all the Latin 
races. Pan-O'rthodox ¢., of, pertaining to, in- 
eluding, or representing all the Crutredene churches 
of the East; hence Pan-O'rthodoxy, the principle 
of a union of all the Orthodox churches. Pan- 
Pro'teatant a., of or common to all Protestants. 
Pan-Sa‘xon a. = Pan-Anglo-Saxon. Pan-Teu- 
tonic a., of or embracing all Teutonic peoples; 
hence Pan-Ten‘tonism, the principle of a union 
of all Teutonic peoples. 


1899 Daily News 8 May 8/4 The Admiral’s § * Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ideas are popular on the other side, 1883 Waicur 
Sci, Scepticism 13 Were a semnscthoepotagecal congress 
..to vote that fetc.} 1883 Contemp. Kev. Dec. 800 One 
great Evolutionist is inclined to. insinuate that the universe 
is the product of a *Pan-atomic Council. sg0a /bid. Dec. 
849 Something like a *Pan-Buddhist movement. /did. 851 
Pin. Buddhism and Eastern Russian policy are now in- 
separable factors on the political chessboard of Asia. 1895 
Athenzum 6 Apr. 434/1 The president of various Young 
Ireland and *Panceltic societies. 1901 Seotsszan 20 Sept. 
47 ol reinarked that the Pan-Celtic Conference had laid 
the foundations of an abiding intellectual and moral unica 
of the Celtic races, 1868 Viscr. Staancroap Select. (1869) 
1, 29: An explanation .. from the *Pan-Christian point of 
view, 189a Scott. Leader 14 Mar. 7 The Carrubber’s Close 
Mission, which is thoroughly *pan-denominational in its 
character. 1897 IVestm. Gas.2 Nov. 9/1 Like Toynbee Hall 
the new settlement is pan-denominational, welcoming all 
shades of opinion. 1888 Pal! Mad! G. 6 Jaly 1/a Two of 
these “pan-ecclesiastical assemblies are meeting this week 
in our midst, 1880 Earve PAilol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) § 236 
Specimens .. which we derive from the old ancestral *paa- 

‘athic stock. 1900 Contemp. Reo. Apr. 571 The *pan- 
human type spreads, 1830 J. Dovctas £rv. regard, Relig. 
iti, 76 The *panionian Confederacy or the Amphictyonic 
Council, 1878 Lneyel. Brit. V1. 67s/2 The purification 
of Delos..and the restoration of the *Pan-ionic festival 
there, in 426 8.c. 88x /did. X111. 204/a Pan-lonic. 1891 
Creve Orig. Psalter iv. 148 A fine monument of the *Pan- 
Israclitish sentiment of the Persian period. 188a Echo 29 
Aug. 1/5 She regards it as highly important that a ' "Pan. 
Latinist’ movement should be started, in order to oppose 
and neutralise the advancing aggression of‘ Pan-Germanism’ 
and'Pan-lslamism‘. 1888 Pad! Mail G. 6 July 1/a They 
are endeavouring to hold a *Pan-Orthodox Council in 
Kiefi 1903 Q. Kev. Apr. 604 The principles which inspire 
her rulers are those of Penoutbpdeny and Paaslavism. 
1898 Q. Kev. Apr. 469 The old *pan-Protestant theories. 
toor A. Birrectin NV. Amer. Rev. Feb. 260 A *Pan-Saxon 
Idea, to go down iato the lists and strike the shields of 
the Pan-Slavonic Idea,..and of the Pan-Germanic Idea. 
1884 Manch. Guard, 26 Sept. $f An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme .. a *Pan-Teuatonic or Pan-Africander combination 
against the British powerin South Africa, 1898 West. Gas. 
12 Nov, 5/1 The Organ of the Pan-Teutonic League. 1894 
E.P, Evans in Pop, Sct. Monthly X LIV. 306 Germany has 
long since outgrown the swaddling-clout a * Panteutonism. 

2. Other words : Pana'nthropism (Gr. dv@panos 
man, after pantheism]: see quot. Pan-apo‘spory: 
ace quot. Pan-athle-tio a., of or pertaining to 
the whole circle of athletic contests, Pana‘tom, 
an atom of 2 supposed primary substance of which 
all the elements are composed. Panbla‘stio a. 
Biol. [Gr. Bdacrés sprout], originating from all 
the germinal layers (Billings Vat, Med. Dtct. 1890). 
Panchri‘stio a., identifying Christ with the 
universe. Panola‘stio, an explosive that shatters 
everything. Pan-conci‘latory a., conciliatory to 
all. ¢ Panorastical a. ?for panchrestical (Gr. 
nayxpnoros good for everything], good for all 
diseases, of the nature of a panacea. Panoyclo- 
Prdio a., of or pertaining to the whole circle 
ofscience. + Pan-deeda lian a, (Gr.mavdai8ados}, 
of all curious workmanship. Pan-deatru‘otion, 
universal destruction, Pandia‘bolism [after fan- 
theism] = pan-Satanism. Pandynamo-meter: 
see quot. Pan-e‘golam, an extreme form of 
subjective idealism, restricting reality to the per- 
cipient ego; aolipsism; hence Pane'goist, a 
solipsist. Pane‘ntheiam [Gr. év in + 6e6s God]: 
sce quot. Pan-en‘logiam, universal or indiscri- 
Minate praise, Panfrivolium wonce-wd. [from 
frivolous, after pandemonium, etc.], a scene of all 
frivolity. Pangermiam, a doctrine that nttri- 
butes nll disease to germs; so Pange'rmio a. 
+ Pan-gly-phic a.: ace quot. Pangra-mmatiat: 
see quot. Pangra‘phio z., writing on all subjects 
or in all forms. Pangymna‘sticon, a device 
combining many gymnastic appliances (Funk 
1895). Panhidro‘aia, panid-, perspiration over 
the whole hody. Panhy-grona a. rare [Gr. 
mavuypos quite damp or wet], damp over the whole 
surface (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pan-hyperm-mia, 
general hyperemia or plethora of hlood (/éfd.). 
Panhyaterectomy, complete excision of the 
womb. Panichthyo-phagona a., eating fish of 
all kinds. Panidiomorrphio a, Afinz., having all 
its components idiomorphie. Pan-materialiatio 
a, [after parthetstic], holding the material universe 
to be all. Pan-melo‘dicon, -melo-dion: sec 
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quot. Pan-neuri-tia Pa/h., general inflammation 
of the nerves; multiple neuritis (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1893). Pa‘nnomy Philos., the ‘law of reason as 
universal’ (Funk 1895). Panoi‘atio a. Zu/om. 
[Gr. wév egg], having an ovary producing eggs 
only without vilelligenous or other cells, + Pan- 
o'lethry (Gr. sayoArOpia utter destruction], general 
destruction or slaughter. +Pano‘rganon, a 
universal instrument. Panoti‘tis, inflammation 
involving both the middle and internal ear (Billings 
Nat, Med. Dict. 1890). Pampathy (Gr. ddos 
suffering], a feeling common to all, Panphe- 
no‘menaliem /2/os., a theory that the universe is 
purely phenomenal. +Panple'gia: see PAMPLEGIA, 
Panpnen‘matiam ; ace quot. Pa-npolism (Gr. 
wos city, wéAcopa community], eqnality of civil 
rights. Pan-po‘pish a., pertaining to unlversal 
papal jurisdiction or power. Panpsy‘ohism: sce 
quot. Pan-Sa‘taniam [after fan/hetsm], the belief 
or doctrine that Satan is the informing spirit of 
the universe. Pansci*olism, universal sciolism or 
smattering of knowledge. Panaclero‘sia F2rh., 
complete induration of a part (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 
+ Panselene (Cr. mavoéAnvos full-mooned], the 
full moon (Phillips 1706, etc.). +Pamsperm: see 
quot. Pansphy‘gmograph = CaRDIm0GRAPII, or 
a combination of cardiograph and pPyEneare 
(Mayne 1857). Panatereora'ma (Gr. arepeds solid 
+ Spapa sight, spectacle): see qnot. Pante‘le- 
graph, a form of telegraph invented by Casseli in 
1856, for transmitting facsimile messages and por- 
trails along a line connecting two isochronously 
vibrating pendnlums, of which the first guides an 
iron point over the original portrait or message, 
setting up equivalent motions in the other, So 
Pantele‘graphy, ‘facsimile telegraphy’ (Funk 
1895). Pante‘lephone, a highly sensilive micro- 
phone capable of reprodacing minute sound-vibra- 
tions at great distances; hence Pantelepho‘nic a. 
Panthele-matiam PAz/os. [Gr. @eAnpar- will : see 
-Ism], the theory of Schopenhauer that the Ultimate 
and Absolute is Will. Pa:nthelism (Gr. 9éA-«av 
to will] = prec. Panzgoism A%o/. (Gr. (an life], 
a name given to a synthesis of all the elements or 
factors of vitality. Panzo‘dty (Gr. (wé7ns animal 
nature], a zymotic disense affecting animals gener- 
ally in a district or country; so Panzoé'tio a. 
and 56, 

1871 H. B. Forman Living Poets 367 If Mr. Swiahurne’s 
creed is describahle in one word, that word must be made 
for the occasion—*pananthropism :.. he sees the spirit of man 
(which be it borne in mind he calls ‘God ’) everywhere 
animating and informing the universe. 1892 Alhenausn 
12 Nov. 667/3 A seedling .. showing prothalli developed 
aposporously over general surface of frond (*pan-apospory). 
1897 Westm. Gaz. 27 Jaa. 2/1 That Garbadee nder- 
graduates. .are not all marching through a cycle of *pan- 
athletic triumphs to douhle firsts. 1878 Watts Dict. Chem, 
VI. 896 *Panatoms .. the hypothesis that all the elements 
are formed of a single primary substance, pantogen, the 
atoms of which are regarded as material points, and as 
equal to one another. 1897 A.xposttor Dec. 416 Grotesque 
Egyptian Gnostic Gospels which..exhibit a *pan-Christic 
Conception. 31892 7¥mes 2 Apr. v2 A *panclastic more 
terrible in its effects than any hitherto known. 1901 M. 
J. F. McCaatny Five Vrs. fred. xxvi. 383 That *paacoa- 
Eee! gentleman. 1698 Fevza Acc. 2. India & P. 377 


Their Prescriptions are *Pancrastical, a Salve for every 
Sore, without respect had to difference of Tem rament, 
or Constitution. 18s3 De Quincey Sir W. Hamilion 


Wks. 2863 XVI. 130 A *pancyclopedic acquaintance with 
every becton of knowledge that could furnish keys for un- 
locking man's inner nature. 1018 Litncow Pilgr. Fare- 
well iv, To see thy gallant Youthes, so rich arrayde, In 
*Pandedalian Showes, did shine like Ore. 1884 Ras Contentp. 
Socialism 302 uain, the Russian nihilist, .. says that to 
attain ' *Pandestruction’ requires ‘ a series of assassinations 
and audacious, or even mad caterprises, horrifying the 
powerful and dazzling the people’. 1899 L. A. ToLtemacuz 
in Lrterature 16 Sept. 28: [Some imists] will contend 
that .. her [Nature’a] cult is in reality, not Pantheism but 
*Pandiabolism. 1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. 59 Flexion 
*Pandynamometer. An instrument designed to determine 
the work done hy a steam engine, hy means of the flexion 
of the beam. 1896 Bann in Academy 25 Jen. gol: *Pan- 
egoism (better known as solipsism—the extreme form of sub- 
jective idealism), 1898 Q, Rev. Jan, 65 Secondly, a philosophy 
of Immaterialism and Panegoism, in which, if consistent, 
we become subjective idealists and solipsists. 1890 Lng. 
iilustr. Mag. Nov. 130,1 am the great “Panegoist, the 
would-be Conservator of Self, the inspired prophet of the 
Universal L 1874 tr. Ueberweg’s Hist. PAilos. 11. 230 Krause 
me .. sought to improve,ipon the panthelsm of the 

ystem of Identity by developing a doctrine of *Panentheism, 
or a philosophy founded on the notion that all things are 
in God. 2891 tr. Amiel's Yral. 194 The panentheism of 
Krause is ten times more religious than their dogmatic 
supernaturalism. a 1664 National Rev. (Webster), Her book 
has a trace of the cant of *panculogism. 1834 7ait's Mag. 
1. 5097/1 Within the walls of chat exquisite *Panfrivolium— 
che wall-ragm at Willis’s! 1887 A.M. Baown Anim, Alhal, 
160 “Pangermic doctrines bolstered up hy hazy, vague, 
hypotheses, /did. 126 *Pangermism has been exhausting 
its energies in sensational demonstrations of becterial sur- 
prises and bacillar blunderings. ig93 R. D. Hyfnerofo- 
machia 6 Fragments of strange histories, *Panglyphic and 
Hemy-gliphic. Afargin, Panglyphic be wholy carved from 
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the head to the foot in al! members. 1739 J. Hzantcx Try- 
dhiodorus p. xavii, There is yet anot oi of AW elears 
which .. may pot improperly be called *Pangrammatists.. 
It was aot sufficient for them that their Poems consisted of 
the proper feet and measure, unless all the letters of the 
Alphabet were crowded into every single line of them. 3825 
New Monthly Mag. XIV. 254 Rivalling the Pangram. 
matists and Lipogrammatists of old in quaint and laughter. 
stirring conceits, 18ax Hlackw. Afag. V111. 356 A sort of 
Hermes Trismegistus—ia short, he may be reckoned omnl- 
scriptive or *pangraphic. 1857 Mavna Expos. Lex.,*Pan- 
idrosis. 893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pankidrosis. 1890 Biunes 
Nat. Med, Dict. * Panhysterectomy. 1900 Lancet 58 Aug. 
500/2 Panhysterectomy and vaginal extirpation were favoured 
in continental Europe. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 965 
A dry coarse fish, fit only for hungry boatmen and *pan- 
icthyophagous puss. 1888'W.S. Bayiev in Asner. Naturalist 
Mar. 209 When..all of the constituents are idiomorphically 
developed, the rock is *panidiomorphic. 1877 Fraser's Mag. 
XV. 103 A most striking pourtray, in pantheistic or ‘pan- 
materialistic form, of the wondrous living guise of the 
Vakrowable. 1838 Eancyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 789/2 *Pan- 
melodicon, an instrument invented hy te ich at Vienna in 
1810. By means of a conical harrel Tea a wheel, rods 
of metal, bent to a right angle, were made to sound when 
the finger-keys were pressed down. 1890 Cent, Diet., Pan- 
melodion. 1877 Huxievy Anat, fav. Anim. vii. 443 So far 
asis at present known, only the Orthoptera and the Pulici- 
dae possess ors ovaria, 1888 RotLeston & Jacxson 
Anim, Lift Introd. 23 #ete, An ovary in which every ovarian 
cell becomes an egg, may be termed pecoetick one in which 
some only become eggs,. .meroistic, The terms are Brandt's, 
and were originally applied by him to Insectan ovaries. 
1668 M. Casaupon Credudtty (1670) 58 Such persecutions, 
confusions, internecions, and *Panolethries, as they have 
suffered io most places. 167a Leysouan (fife) °Pan- 
organon; or, a Universal Instrument performing all such 
conclusions as are usually wrought by Spheres, Sectors, 
Quadrants, Planispheres, etc, and to Solve Problems in 
Astronomy, Dialling, etc. 1900 P, Canus ffist. Devil 462 
‘There is..a mysterious longing, Bi yearning for the fulness of 
the whole, a *panpathy which finds a powerful utterance in 
the psalms of all the religions on earth, 1 Fraser Life 
Berkeley x. 410 This philosophy of ey uaintelligible 
*pan-phenomenalism. x cotsiman 25 Mar. 7/5 This 
psychology .. leaves no room for reality anywhere, and can 
oaly result in a panphenomenalism akin to that of Hume. 

190: Baldwin's Dict. Philos. 11, 2536/1 *“Panpneumatisni, 
aterm used by v. Hartmann (only) to designate a ‘higher 
synthesis of Panlogism .. and Panthelism .. according to 
which the absolute is both will and thought’, 188q Raz 
Contemp. Sociatism 190 Equality of right was the mark of 
the new period: Marlo calls it *panpolism, 1883 CA. 
Comnrw, 6 Dec. 174/3 Vhey have, while escaping from the 
*pan-popish bondage, been led into metaphysical mazes of 
divinity. 1901 Baldwin's Dict. Philos. \A. 256/1 *Pan- 
psychism, the theory that all matter, or all nature, is itself 
hee or has a psychical aspect; that atoma and mole- 
cules, as well as plants and animals, have a rudimentary life 
of sensation, feeling, and impulse which bears the same rela- 
tion to their movements. that the psychical life of human 
beings does to their objective activities, 1894 ur. //ar- 
nack's Hist, Dogma iv. 257 note, Some Gnostics advanced 
to “Pan-Satanism with regard to the Conception of the 
World. 1868 Padi Malf G. 2 Dec. 12 The attempt at 
pansophism, even in the arts, must end in “pansciolixm. 
1731 Batav, *Pansperm, universal seed, also a mixture of 
alt sorts of seeds. 18a Branoe Dict. Set., ete, */ansterco- 
rama, ..ia Rilievo, a model of a town or country in cork, 
wood, pasteboard, or other substances, 1889 In Pahtic 
Opinion 27 Apr., In place of a picture he shows us a 
panstereorama. 1875 Keicut Dict. Mech, 1602/2 *?'an- 
telegraph. 1881 Nature XX1V. 225 Of telephone-specialists 
M. de t-Labye will show his *pan-telephone in action. 
1887 Sct. Amer. 28 May 343/2 Wheo the diaphragm was 
[affected] by damping either with the fingers or by placing 
the ear directly against its surface, the molecular or ‘pan- 
telephonic vibration predominated, and all sounds were 
heard, including the first harmonic, 1877 Snietps Final 
Philos. 293 Hartmann, endeavoring to reconcile the pan- 
logism of tiegel with the *panthelematism of Schopenhauer 
(or so called doctrine of universal will). 1901 Baldwin's Dict. 
Philos. V1. 257-8 *Panthelism, the doctrine that will is the 
basis of the universe. 1878 N. Amer. Keo. CXXVII. 53 
The great world-powers, such as Evolution, Persistence of 
Force, Heredity, *Panzoism, and Physiological Units. 1890 
Buunes Nat. Med. Dict., *#Hansodtie, au epizootic affect- 
ing many different kinds of animals. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Panszoétic, relating to Panzodtia, 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Pansootia,..term for a disease which effects the 
cattle and other animals of a country or district generally; 
similar to Pandemia as applied to human beings: *panzodty, 

+ Panabase (pznabas). Afrn. Obs. _[irreg. 
mod, f. Gr. way al + Base 36.1 Named (in French) 
by Beudant 1832.] A synonym of TeTRAHEDRITE. 

1847 in Wanstee; and in later Dicts, 1896 A. H. Curster 
Dict. Names Min., Panabase,,. because of the number of 
bases which may replace one another in its composition. 

+Panabasite (pin bissit). Afin. Ods. = prec. 

1870 J. Oaron Andes §& Amasons u. xxiii. 443 Native 
silver with arsenuret of silver, basite pyrites blende. 

+ Panace-on, erron. form of PANACEA. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 563, 1 think I have found 
a Panaczeon for all Scorbutick pains. 

Panace (pxnisi). Also 6-7 panaces, 8 
panacee. [Adapted or adopted forms of L. 
panax and panaces, synonyms of fanacéa (see 
below), as name ofa plant, Panaces retains the L. 
form ; faracee was prob. from Fr.; Lyly's panace, 
if of two syllables, would represent L. Aanax.] 
A fabulons herb to which was ascribed the power 
of healing all diseases ie ee —— 

Variously identified, as by Pliny, with Ligusticum, 
and Onesies and by ie 16th c. herbalists with several 
other plants: cf. ALt-nEAL 


Dovoras 4eneis xiv vit. gt The weill 1 erb 
gC cniranes 1g80 L¥Ly Exuphues (Arb) 425 s that 
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precious herbe Panace which cureth all diseases? 161 
Brae Transl. Pres. 3 Men talke of Panaces the herbe, that 
it was good for all diseases. 1697 Davoen Enmeid xu. 617 
Venus..brews Th’ extracted Liquor with Ambrosian Dews, 
And od'rous Panacee. 1740 C. Pitt Virg. Avneid xu. 583 
The queen... Tempers with scented nacee the whole, 1866 
Contncton 4ineid xu. 424 With juices of ambrosia blent 
And panace of fragrant scent. 

Panacea (pzxnisi4). Also 6 -chma, -chea, 
y-croa. [a. L. panacéa, a. Gr. mavdxea universal 
remedy, f, wavaxys ‘all-healing’.] 

1. A remedy, cure, or medicine reputed to heal 
all diseases; a catholicon or universal remedy. 

1 Unpatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 8b, [That] 
which they call panacea, a medicine (as they affirme) effec- 
lual andof muche vertne, but knowen tono man. 1599 NasHe 
Lenten Stugfe Wks. (Grosart) V. 234 Physitions deafen our 
eares with the Honorificabilitndinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachea. 1645 Hart Anat. Ur. Pref. B, This Panacea 
was a certaine medicine made of saffron, quick silner, ver- 
milion, antimonie, and certaine sea shels made = in fashion 
of trinngular lozenges. 1652 Evetvn St. France Misc. Writ, 
(1805) 89 Phlebotomie, which is their panacea for all diseases, 
19so Westey Wes, (1872) XIV. 243 There cannot be.. an 
absolute panacea—a medicine that will cure every disease 
incident to the human hody. 1867 Mas. IH. Wooo Orville 
College (1876) 185 Coffee was his panacea for most ailments. 

ig. 1616 Rich Cabinet 24 The godly Preacher. .procures 
the generall panacea of patience, to ease all paines. 1755 P. 
WuiTeHEAD Ep. to Dr. Thempson Poems (1790) 160 What 
sovereign med'cine can its course reclaim? at, hut the 

joet's panncea—shame ! 803 JANE Porte Thaddeus (1826) 

II. vii, 151 A panacea for worse ills. 1884 Sta C. S.C, 
Bowen in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 711 There is one panacea 
which heals every sore in litigation, and that is costs. 

+2. Applied to a reputed herb of healing virlue, 
vaguely and variously identified; All-heal. Ods. 

msg0 Srensea F. Q. ut. v. 32 Whether yt divine Tobacco 
were, Or Panachza, or Polygony, Shee fownd, and brought 
it to her patient deare, 1706 Pritiirs, Panacea,..the Herh 
All-heal or Wound-wort. 1727-41 Cuampens Cycl., Panacea, 
.. All-heal, is also applied to several plants, by reason of the 
extraordinary virtues ascribed to them. 

3. Panacea of mercury: see quot. 

1823 J. Baocock Dom. Aneusem. 96 Add what is called, 
white panacea of mercury, (calomel washed in spirits of wine), 

Panacean (pexnisi‘in), a. [f. prec. + -An.] 
Of the nature of a panacea; all-healing. 

16 eae G. Dawset Felog. v. 10a Panacean Asphodit And 
fresh Nepenthe. 1782 WHirrueap Odes xlii, Still does re. 
luctant Peace refuse To shed her Panaceandews. 1880 Afed, 
Temp, Frnt. July 145 Our slowness to believe the panacean 
qualities of alcohol. : 

Panaceist (penisrist). [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who believes in or applies a panacea. 

1803 Corraince Lett., to Southey (1895) 438 If the coach- 
man do not turn Panaceist, and cure all my ills by breaking 
myneck. 1849 Lewis /nfluence Authority x. § 6. 382 The 
panaceist .. [has] one principle, which he introduces every- 
where, and which he expects to prove a complete and im- 
mediate remedy for numerous political ills of the most 
discordant natures, 

Panache (pino’f). Also 6 pannach, 6-7 
pinnaoh, 7 penache, -ashe, 7-8 pannache, 7-9 
pennache, 8 panashe, (-ack). [a. F. panache, ad. 
It. fennacchio, deriv. of ferna fealher.} A tuft or 
plume of feathers, esp. when used as a head-dress 
or an ornament for a helmet; hence extended Lo 
ornaments of similar appearance, as a tassel. 

1553 in Hakluyt Voy. IL. 1. 123 A little pinnach of white 
Ostrich feathers. 1585 James 1 Ass. Poeste (Arb.) 43 Like 
as ane hors, when he is barded haile, An fethered pannach 
set vpon his heid, Will make him seame more braue. 1601 
Hoiianp Pliny 1. 270 Their feathers so faire, that they serne 
for pennaches. 165: Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., Hehad in his 
cap a pennach of heron. 1669 Wvcne Short Rel. River 
Nile (1798) 40 The tail is worn by children for a Penashe. 
1719 _D'Unrey Pills V1. 133 Like to a Panack it covers 
my Face. 1796 Steoman Surinane 11. xvii. 31 This bird [the 
cockatoo] is crowned with a panashe or bunch of feathers. 
1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1. 428 The tow'ring panache sweeps 
the chalky floor. @ 1848 Sia S. Meyrick in Cussans Her. vi. 
(1884) 94 The distinction between the Panache and Plume is, 
that the former was fixed on the top of a Helmet, while the 
latter was placed behind, in front, or on the side. 

b. Astron. A plume-like solar protuberance. 

1887 Lockyer Chem, of Sun 44x At the poles there is an 
exquisite tracery curved in opposite directions, consisting of 
plumes or Janaches. 

ec. Comb., as panache-crest. 

1864 Bouter, Her. Hist. §& Pop. xvii. § 2 (ed. 3) 267 The 
Garter-Plates..display panache-crests, 

Panached (pina‘ft), 2. Also 7 pen(n)ached 
[& prec.+-eD2; cf. F. panaché.| Diversified with 
stripes of colour like a plume. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. Apr. 65 Carefully protect from 
violent storms of Rain .. your Pennach’d Tulips. 1665-76 
Rea Flora(ed.2) 93 The flowers. .are white and red penached 
like atulip. 1719 Lospon & Wise Compl. Gard. 1x. 286 
Purple, violet colour’d and panached or striped yellow, and 
violet Pansies. . 

+Pa:nacy. Obs. rare'. = PANACEA. 

21690 T.Wartson in Spurgeon 7veas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 72 The 
Scripture is..the panacy, or universal medicine for the soul. 

Panada (pina-d4). Also 7 pannada; 8. 6-9 
panado. [a. Sp. (Pg., Pr.) panada = It. panata, 
F, panade Panave 2, f. It. pane, L. parte-m bread: 
see -ADA, also -apo.} A dish made by boiling 
bread in water to a pulp, and flavouring it accord- 
ing to taste with sugar, currants, nutmegs, or other 
ingredients. 
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r6ag F. Herne Cert. Rules Cb, Burnet will doe well, or 
thinne pannada, 16a5 Massincea New Way. ii, She keeps 
her chamber, dines with a panada, Or water-gruel. 1734 
Arsutnnor Rules of ue 1.252 Mealy Suhstances and 
Panadas, or Bread boiled in Water. 1784 Jones Leé. in 
Ld. Teignmouth Li (21804) 218 The nation .. will be fed like 
a consumptive patient, with chicken-broth and panada, 1881 
J. A. Symonps Shelley iv. 73 His favourite diet consisted of 
pulse or bread, which he ate dry with water, or made into 
panada. fig. 182 Blackw. Mag. X11. 12 [They] swallow, 
without flinching, all the theological panada with which she 
may think fit tocram them, 

B. 1898 FLonso, Panada,akinde of meate called a Panado. 
1617 Moryson Hin. UW 46 Before these warres, he vsed to 
haue nourishing brackefasts, as panadoes, and broths. 1776 
Phil. Trans. UXV1. 430 The regimen enjoined him.. was 
gruel, panado, and sage-tea. 1835-40 J. M. Witson Tales of 
Borders (1851) XIX. as2 A rnined constitution, which sack, 
and sago-pudding, and panado, could scarcely support. . 

+Panade!. Oés. rare. [app. related in its 
radical part to OF. pann-, pan-, penart, penard 
“cutlass, a kind of large Lwo-edged knife, poniard 
(Godef.), med.L. penardus (Du Cange), but the 
suffix is different. Cf. also med.L. fennatus a kind 
of sword (Dn Cange), It. pezevra¢o ‘a kind of cutting- 
hooke that gardiners vse’ (Florio); also (for the 
radical part) L. dzpenzts a two-edged ax.] A kind 
of large knife. 

(13.. Annales Paulini an. 1330 in Chron. Edvo, I & IT 
(Rolls) 1, 350 Quando episcopus erat moriturus clamavit et 
praccepit ‘Occide, occide’; et ad hoc tradidit suum panade, 
unde caput episcopi fuerat abscisum. 1883 Stusas zéid. Il, 
p. xcix,{Bishnp Stapleton was] stripped and beheaded with 
a panade or hutcher's knife, which one of the bystanders 
offered] ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7.9 And by his belt he baar 
a long panade [-ntistr. dy Thrnane panade). /did. 40 Wip 
panade and wip knyf or boydekyn. 

Panade? (panérd). [a. F. panade.] =PanaDa. 

1598 Florio, Panadella, Panadina, alittle messe of Panad. 
1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 714 They give pappes 
and panades unto their little babes. 1655 J. Puicues Saf. 
agst. Hypoer. (1674) 14 1t was no Christmas-dish with Pruens 
made, Nor White-broath, nor Capon-broth, nor sweet ponade. 
1892 W. B, Scort A utodiog. Notes 1.127 His (Leigh Hunt's] 
own food seemed to be panade. ‘| 5 

Panado, variantof Panapa. Panado'd in Dis- 
colléméiniune (1650) 46: see MARCH-PANADO v. 

|| Panesthesia,-esthesia(penéspisia,-zsp-). 
[a. Gr. mavaro@qoia full vigour of the senses, f. rav-, 
Pan- + aloOqjos perception.) The total sum of the 
perceptions of an individnal at a given moment. 

1884 Me«Dowact tr, A. Herzen in ¥rv?. Mental Sci. Apr. 
51 Each [element] awakens its own guantunt of conscions- 
ness, which unites with that of the other elements simul- 
taneously disintegrated, to form the Larsiscderieie of the indi- 
vidual. ote. I propose this name of anaesthesia to express 


‘the totality of what an individual feels at a given moment’. 


Panesthetism (pzxne's-, pen?spitiz’m). [f. 
Gr, may-, Pan- + aic6y7-75 one that feels + -1sm.] 
1. The theory that consciousness may inhere in 
matter gencrally. 

1882 E. D. Cope in Amer. Naturalist June 468 Panzsthet- 
ism...The admission of the possibility of the existence of 
consciousness in other forms of matter than protoplasm, and 
in other planets than the earth, 

2. = PANASTHESIA. 

tgoo Goutp Dict. Afed. Biol., Panesthetism, same as 
Panesthesia. 

Pan-A‘frican, ¢. [PAy-1.] All-African; of 
or pertaining to all persons of African birth or 
descent. 

I Daily News 16 July 7/5 A pan-African Conference 
willbe held at the Westminster Town Hall on July a3,..and 
will be attended and addressed by those of African descent 
from all parts of the British Empire, the United States of 
America, Abyssinia, Liberia, Hayti, &c, /d/d. 26 July 4/4 
A permanent Pan-African Association was formed to protect 
the rights and aid the development of Africans and their 
descendants thronghont the world. 


So Pan-Africa‘nder a. [Pan- 1}, of or belonging 
to all Africanders, or of a government or state 
which should include all South Africans of Dutch 
descent or sympathies. Hence Pan-Africa‘nder- 
dom (see -DO3). 

1884 Afanch. Guard. 36 Sept. 5/2 An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme ..a Pan-Tentonic or Pan-Africander combination 
against the British power in South Africa. 1899 T. Scuactner 
in Daily News a9 Nov. 6/6 Their dream ofa Pan-Africander 


Republic. Tbid. uy June 3/4 He never pretended to 
hide his ideal of Pan-Afrikanderdom under its own flag. 


Panage, obs. f, Pannace. Panagia: see 
Panuacia. Panagirick, obs. f. Panrorrto, 

Panama (penaima:). [The name of a town and 
state in Central America, and of the isthmus uniting 
North and South America.] aftr). Of or per- 
taining to Panama; spet. Panama fever: see quot. 
1890. Lanama hat, a misnomer for a hat made 
from the undeveloped leaves of the stemless screw- 
pine (Carludovica palmata) of tropical South 
America; now often applied to hats made in 
imitation of this; also aéso/, Panama sd. . 

1833 Marevar P. Simple xxx, Men, with large panama 
straw hats oa their heads. 1858 Simons Diet. Trade, 
Panama-hats, very fine plaited hats made from the fan- 
shaped leaves of Carludovica palmata, which are general 
worn in the West Indies and American Continent, and fete! 
a high price. In Central America where they are made, the 
palm is called Jipijapa. 1890 Bistincs Nat, Med, Dict. 11. 
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Se ber fever, ¥ So | and sometimes 

yellow fever. sgo0 Fril. Soc. of Arts 17 Ang. 744 Jipijapa 

or Panama hats. [cundor is the real home e yp a 

wrongly designated under the name of ‘panama’. .. Every- 

where in Latin America the hat is known under the name of 

Pe an * in honour of the city where its mannfacture was 
rst started. 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 177 It is sometimes called 
. the hat-palin, the young shoots making excellent sombreros 
or panamas. xs900 Fral. Soc. of Arts 17 AUG 744 1n hnying 
a panama it is necessary to ascertain two things—that the 
straw is whole and that it is not stiffened. 

Pan-American (penimerikan), a. [Pax- 
1.} Ofor pertaining to all the states of North and 
South America or to all Americans. 

1889 Evening Post (N.Y.) 27 Sept. 4/3 European Opinion 
on the Pan-American Congress. 1g01 Dazly News 11 Apr. 
5/1 The Buffalo Pan-American Exposition, igor Westin, 
Gas, 23 Oct. 4/2 The Pan-American Congress was opened 
at four o’clock yesterday afternoon at Mexico, 

Hence Pan-Ame‘ricanism, the idea or senti- 
ment of a political alliance or union of all the 


states of North and South America, 

1902 Monthly Rev. Oct. 66 The French-Canadian, . should 
achange be forced upon him, would incline towards Pan. 
Americanism, —_ | ‘ 

Pan-Anglican (penjx'nglikin),¢. [Pan-1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or embracing the whole Angli- 
can Chnrch with its branches and related com- 
munities, esp. Colonial and American. 

[1679 Lyndwood's Provinc., Const. Legat. 3 heading, 
Concilinm Pan-Anglicum Londini habitum..Anno Domint 
1236.) A ‘Pan-Anglican Synod’, consisting of 75 
British, Colonial, and American Protestant bishops, met at 
Lambeth Palace from 24 Sept. to 10 Dec]. 1868 W. S. 
Guseat Bab Ballads, Bishop of Rum-ti-foo, To synod 
called Pan-Anglican. 1888 Pad? Afali G. 6 July 1/a The 
Pan-Anglican Episcopal Council, which is sitting at Lambeth. 

Pan-Anglo-Saxon, etc.: see Pan- 1. 

Panans, obs. form of PENANCE. 

Pananthropism, -apospory: see Pan- 2. 

Panaquilon (p&nx'kwilgn). Chem. [f. panax 
guinguejoliunt (see PANAX) +-oNn.] An amorphous 
sweet substance found in ginseng (Panax Schinseng) 
by Garrigues, in 1854. , 

1859 Fownes Sfan. Chen. 355 Panaquiloo, from Panax 
quingnefol., very much resembles glycyrrhizin, but is not 
precipitated from its solution by sulphuric acid. 1890 

iLLincs Wat. Med. Dict. 11. 281 Panaquilon. CigHesOg. 
[f. Gr. may- 


+ Pana‘rchic, a. Obs. nonce-wd, 
apx-os a}l-ruling + -1c.) All-ruling. 

1610 B, Jonson Alch. 1. v, Is Ars sacra,..Or the pam- 
physick, or panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 

Panarchy (peeniaki). vere. [f. Pan- + Gr. 
apxn, -apxia rule, realm.] Universal realm. 

1839 Battey Festus xix. (1848) 208 The starry panarchy of 
space. Fi 
+Panaret. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. ravdperos 
all-virtuous.] An all-virtuous one. 

1609 J. Davies ‘oly Roode (1898) 13/1 Wilt haue our 
Bodies which thon didst create? Then take them to thee 
thou true Panaret. Regs 

|| Panari‘cium,-itium, 04s. Also6-is. [late 
L. panaricium, for paronychium.] A whillow. 

¢ 3400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 223 Panaricium is an enpostym 
pat_is in be heed of a mannes fyngir abont pe nail. 1597 
A.M, tr. Guitlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 39/1 Ther commethe 
in the endes of the fingers, somtimes a certayn viceratione 
callede Panaris or Paronichia. 1663 Bovtr Uses Exp. 
Nat. Philos. wv. xi. 229 A Counsellor’s wife, who..was 
cured of a panaritium. 

Panarmony: see PANHARMONY. j 

|Panarthritis (penasproitis). Path. [f. Pax- 
+ARTHRITIS.] Inflammation involving the whole 
structnre of a joint. 

1890 Bituincs Wat. Med. Dict., Panarthritis. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. \11. 79 The disease (rheumatoid arthritis] 
has been called a pan-arthritis, because it involves all the 
parts of a joint—cartilage, bone, and synovial membrane. 

+ Pa‘nary, 56. 06s. rare—". [ad. L. panarium 
bread-basket, neuter of Jévdrius; see next and 
-Any.] A storehouse for bread, a pantry. 

1631 Bisce Transl. Pref. 3 1t {the Scripture] is a Panary 
of holesome foode, against fenowed traditions, 

Panary (px‘nari), a. [a. L. pandri-us, £. pan-ts 
bread: see -any.] Of or pertaining to bread; 
esp. in the phrase panary fermentation, 

1818 CoLzsrooKe Jmport Codonsad Corn 128 That fer- 
mentation, which takes place in the making of leavened or 
raised hread,..named the panary fermentation. 1844 H. 
Srepnens B& Fare I. 41 Trying the relative panary 
properties of different kinds of flour and meal. 

Panashe, obs. form of PANACHE. 

+ Panatel. Ods. rare—'. [ad. It. panatella 
or panadefla ‘a little messe of Panad’ (Florio).] 
A light panada. 

3603 Lopce Treat. Plague (Huuterian Cl.) 55 If sharpe- 
nesse be displeasant to his stomacke. .. Barly, creame, 
Almond milke, and panatels, are fit meates in this cause. 
(1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycd., Panada, Panata, or Panatella, 
a diet, consisting of bread boiled in water, to the consistence 
of aa given to sick persons whose digestion is weak.] 

| Panatheneza (pen&pinfi). Also -aia. [a. 
Gr, rava0jvaa adj, neut. pl. (sc. iepd solemnities), 
f, way- all +’A@nvai-os Athenian, f. A@jvo: Athens, 
or ‘A@jvn Athene, Minerva, the patron goddess of 
Athens.J] The national festival of Athens, held, 
in a lesser form every year, In a greater every 
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fifth year, to celebrity, the union of Attica under 
Theseus. It included a splendid procession to the 
shrine of the goddess Athene, with gymnastic games 
and musleal eompetitions. Hence Panathenee‘an 
@., pertaining to or characteristic of this festival. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch Explan. Words, Panathenza, 
a solemnity held at Athens. ..Such games ..as were then 
exhibited..they called Panathepaik. 1727 Baiey vol. Ul, 
Panathcnaca, 1775 R. Woon Ess. Hoxter 240 Could Itomer 
have heard his lees sung or recited, even at the Pan. 
nthenman Festival, a 18aa Suectey Jon Pr. Wks. 1888 U1, 
114 You have now only to consider how you shall win the 
Panathenaca. 1853 [fickie lr. Aristopé. (1872) I]. 90, I was 
quite spent with laughing atthe Panathenaia, 1882 Swis- 
Burne Tristram of Lyonesse, Athens 179 None so glorious 
garland crowned the feast Panathenzan, 

Panathenaic (penipinéik), .(sd.)_[ad. Gr. 
mavadnvaix-ds, f. mavaOyvaia: see prec.] Of or 
pertaining to the Panathensea. 

Panathenai¢ frieze, a frieze, designed by Phidias, repre- 
senting the po at the festival, which surrounded the 
exterior of the cella at the Parthenon. . 

1603 (see vee) 1638 Jusws Paint, Ancients 152 The 
pageants of their Panathenaike solemnitie, 1835 Con7/ 
Mag. V1. 179/2 That uarivalled poduenen of Greek art, the 
Panathenaic procession. 1869 Rusxix 0. of Air $ 39 The 
earliest Panathenaic vase known—the * Burgon’ vase in the 
British Museum. 1880 Poynter & Heap Classic & Fal. 
Paini. Pref. 13 The beauty which receives its full expression 
In the Panathenaic frieze, 

+B. sé. pi. The Panathenaie celebrations. Ods. 

31678 Cuowoatn Juted. Syst. 1, iv. gor The Peplum or Veil 
of Minerva, which in the Panathenaicks is with great pomp 
and ceremony hrought into the Acropolis. 

Pan-athietic, Panatom : see PAN- 2. 

| Panax (ponéks). [L. fanax, ad. Gr. mov- 
axns, -«és all-healing, wdvaxes the plant yielding 
opopanax.} Panace, All-heal; now a Linnean 
genus of plants (N.O, Avaliacex), containing herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, of tropical and Northern Asia 
and America, some of them noled for real or sup- 
posed medicinal virtues, esp. the Ginseng (7. Schin- 
Seng) and American iets (P. quinguefolium), 

¢1617 Miopveton Witch m. iii, 29 Marmaritin and man- 
dragora, thou wouldst say, Here'spanaxtoo. 1638 Naas 
Bride w.\, Panax Coloni {s known to every rustick; and 
Hlipericon., 1819 Paniologia s.v., Giaseng was formerly 
supposed to be confined to the mountains of Chinese 
Tartary: it is now, however, fully ascertained that the 
American panax quinqnefolia is precisely the same. 

Panblastic: see Pan- 2. 

+ Pan-bone. 06s. rare—'. [f. Pan sd.164 
Bone.] The bone of the skull. 

1545 Ravnotp Syrth Afankynde Y vj, Vnsensyble swettinge 
evaporatith, and yssuyth ferth of the poores in the skyu 
that coueryth the panbone. 

Pan-Brita'nnic, z. Also $ Pambritannick. 
{Pay-1.] ta. Of or consisting of all the Britons 
or of all parts of Britain. Ods. b. Of or com- 
prising all the British dominions. 

1909 Extz. Ecstoa Ags. Hom. on birthday St. Gregory 
Pref. 17 And be it plain as to the Britains, evea from their 
Behaviour at that most celebrated Pambritanaick Council 
mt Augustine's Ac, 1 Daily News 24 Mar. 4/7 ‘The 
momentous outburst of pan-Britannic patriotism. 1902 0. 
Rev. July 329 A Pan-Britannic Customs Union, if practic. 
able, would prove efficacious in cementing the union of the 
empire, 
an-Buddhism, -ist, etc.: see PAN- 1. 

Pancake (penkéik), sd. [{f. Paw sé1 2 + 
CARE s6,] 

1. A thin flat eake, made of batter fried in a pan. 
(Often taken as the type of flatness.) 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks, 1. 46 Putte n litel of be Whyte 
Comade in pe panne, & late flete al n-brode as pou makyst 
@ pancake. r1sg5 W. Wataeman Fardle Factous 1. v. Fs 
For their meate they vse, moche a kynde of pancake made 
ofryomeale. 1612 Mippteron & Dexkea Roaring Girt 
u, i, Acontineal Simon and Jude's rain Beat pie feathers 
as flat down as pancakes | ‘1619 Pasguil’s Palin, (1877) 352 
And every man and maide doe take their turne, And tosse 
their Pancakes up for feare they burne. 1757 SMotLerr 
Reprisal 1. ii, (ll bent their skulls to a pancake. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed, a) s.v. Pancake Tuesday, In some farm 
houses the servants, according to seniority, fried and tossed 
the pancake. 1860 Lo. Bioomrizto in Lady G. Bloomfields 
Remin, (1883) U. xiv. 97 The country is as flatas a pancake, 

2. Applied to various objects thin and flat like 
a panca xe, €.g, 

8 An imitation of leather consistiag of leather-scraps 
glacd together and stamped into sheets hy hydraulicpressure, 
used for in-soles (Knight Drct. Sfech. 1875). b. Anarrange- 
Ment of six playing-cards, ia which one card is laid down 
and another transversely across it; round these are then 
Placed four others, held ia their places by the overlapping 
ends of the first two, and by overlapping each other, so that 
all form one cohering whole. ¢. Palzont. (See quot. nnd 
cf, the existing Caxr-uacuin.) . dia/. (a) The leaf of the 
Kidney-wort, Cotyledon Umbilicus (Devon); (3) The fruit 
of the Common Mallow, Afalva sylvestris (N. Liac.). 
WVaxnt. A single cake of pancake-tce: see 3. 


b. 1844 Ace. Surtn Ado. Afr, Ledbury 1. ix, Vl bet you 
- that make the whole of this pack of cards into ' pan- 
cakes *, c. 1843 Humare Dict. Geol. & Afin., Pancake, 


the name given hy Klein to the Echiaodiscus laganum, 
@ species of fossil echinus, helonging to the division 
catocysti. qd. 1886 Batten & Hottann Plant.n, 
Pancakes. @. 18.. in Borthwick Arif, Anicr, Rdr. (1860) 
pares ¢ [of ice). . forms itself into small plates, which, 
being rounded by continual rubhing, are called by the sailors 

. Suyvtu Sailor's Word-bh., Pancakes, thia 
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floating rounded spots of snow ice, ia the Arctic seas, and 
ei ag the first Datieiatsn of the approach of winter, in 
gist. 


3, attrib, and Comb., as pancake-making; pan- 
cake-like, -shaped adjs.; pancake-fashion, -wise 
advbs.; pancako day, Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday, 
from the custom of eating pancakes on that day; 
pancake-ice, floating ice in thin flat pieces, forming 
in the polar seas at the approach of winter; pan- 
eake-plant dia/., the common mallow (4. Linc.). 


a18a5 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, *Pancake-day, Shrove 


Tuesday. 1863 ATKINSON Stanton Gra é (1864) 164, L have 
seen them [hares] work their way-—* cmeke fashions should 
call it—under a wire fence. 1817 Sconesay in Ann, Reg., 
Chron, 556 tts exterior is always sladge, and its interior 
*pancakeice. 1886 A.W. Gazety Arctic Service 1, vi. 56 No 
semblance of a pack was noted until about 5 p.m. It then 
consisted of small pieces of pancake ice, which woald in no 
way interfere with the a aes of any steamiag vessel. 
1887 W. Rye Norfolk Broads 75 A mound, a considerable 
one for this *pancake-like coanty. 1902 Daily Chron. 1 

Nov. 8/5 She wears a “pancake shaped silk hat on her head. 
18ag Brockett WV. C. Gloss., “Pancake Tuesday, Shrove 
Tuesday; on which it is a general custom in the North to 
have pancakes. 1599 Poater A 


flal, koowes. 

Hence (once-wds.) Pancake vu. (rans., to 
nse flat like a pancake; Pa‘ncakiah ¢., some- 
what like a pancake; Pancakewarda adv., 


towards a pancake. 

1879 G. Mrreorty Egotst Il. 226 These conquerors of 
mountains pancaked_on the rocks ia desperate embraces. 
1883 Blackw. Mag, July 62 A pancakeish omelette and wine 
were very acceptable. 1867 Corn. Mag. Mar. 362 Her 
allowance would not admit of ..a surreptitious egg, might 
her desire pancakewards be never so strong. 


Pa'ncake-be'll. A bell formerly (still in some 
places) rung on Shrove Tuesday at or aboot 11 .m., 
popularly associated with the frying of pancakes. 

Generally held to have been originally the bell calling to 
confession, It was observed as the signal for the cessation 
of work, and beginning of the holiday. 

1899 Dexker Shovmaker's Holiday v. i, Upon every 
Shrove-Tuesday, at the sound of the pancake bell, my fine 
dapper Assyrian lads shall clap up their shop windows, and 
away. 1620 J. TavLor(Water-P.) Facke-a-Lent Wks, (1630) 
arg/1 Shroue-Tuesday, ..by that time the clocke strikes 
elenen, which (by the helpe of a knauish Sexton) is com- 
monly before nine, then there is a bell rung, cald The Pan- 
cake Bell, the sound whereof makes thousands of people 
distracted. 1640-1 in Swayne Sars: Churchw. Acc. (1896) 
212 Making a frame forthe Pancake bell. 1896 Leed's Aferc. 
29 Feh. Suppl. (E.D.D.), Richmond and Darlington have 
alse their pancake bells, also Northallerton, at which place 
the same bell is used as for the carfew. The pancake bell 
called the people to be shriven before Lent, 

+Panea‘rpial,a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pancarpi- 
us, ad. Gr. né-yxapn-os, f. mav- all+xopnés fruit.] 
Composed of all kinds of fruits. 

1g92 R. D. Aypnerotomachia 86b, [Nymphs] with Pan- 
carpiall garlands of all manner of Flowers, upon their heades, 

+tPancart. Ods. (a. F. fancarte, ad. med.L. 
pancarta, pancharta : see PANcHART.] 

a. = Pancnart. b. A placard bearing a public 
notification. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. Il. 530/2 Iohn Bouchet. .meruay~ 
leth of an olde Pancarte [ed. 1587 panchart] or Recorde, 
whyche he had scene, by the tenoure whereof, it appeareth, 
that this Otho entitled hymselfe Duke of Aquitayne. 
1656 Birountr Glossogr. [from Cotgr.], Paacart, a paper 
containing the particular rates of Tolls or Customs due to 
the Kiag, etc. Thus termed because commonly hang ap in 
some publick place, either single, or with a frame. 1742 tr. 
D'Argens' Chinese Lett, xl. 310 The poorest of them when 
they die, leave Alms shel to pay for the spiritual Pancart. 

Pance, obs. form of PANSE, PANSY, PauNcii. 

+ Pancelet. 04s. rare. ([?dim. of fance, 
Paunce, cuirass: see -LET.] A kind of horse-shoe. 

1607 Maaxuam Caval, vi. x. 64 The Pancelet to et the 
weake heete. 1736 Dict, Rust, (ed. 3) s.v. Horse Shooe, 
Horse-shooe of. .several sorts. 1. That called the Planch- 
ahoe or Pancelet. 

Pan-Celtic, etc. : see Pan- 1. 

Pancer(e, -cher, variants of PaUNcER Ods. 

Panch, -e, obs. variants of Pauncn. 

+Panchart. Os. [ad. med.L. pancharta 
(-carta), {, Gr. way- all + L. charéa leaf, paper, in 
med,L. ‘charter’.] A charter, orig. oop one of 
a general character, or that confirmed all special 
grants, but in later use applied to almost any 
written record. 


1587 [see Paxcart, quot. 
omit xi ces The 


1577]. r6ar Moir Camierar. 
6 Constitutions of the Emperor 
Charles the (oan, thered together in the Panchart, 
commoaly called the Golden Bnll. 1762 Gent/. Afag. 256 
The consul’s chaplain has shewed me n panchart of a great 
Rabbin. .. This good Rabbin says in his Panchart..that all 
men should regard each other as brothers. 
| Panchayat, punchayet (pzat/ayit). Z. 
ind, Also panchaet, -ait, -aeet. (Hindi, f. 
panch five, Skz. pafica five.] A council of five (or 
now usually more) persons, assembled as a jury or 
court of arbitrators, or as a commitlee to decide on 


matters affecting a Mie community, or body. 
180g Asiatic Ann. Reg. Misc. 14/2 The panchaets are 
anxious for the examination of collaterat facts. 1812 Mar. 
Granam Yrui. Resid. Ind. 41 The Parsees..are governed 
by their own fanchait, or village council .. [it] consists 


Wom. Abingd. (Percy | 
eeote makes him sit at table *pancake wise, Flat, | 


eee 


PANCOSMISM. 


of thirteea of the principal merchants of the sect. 1826 
Hocxury Paadurang Hart 1. iii. 3a Assemble a funchayet, 
and give this cause patient attention, seeing that Ifybatty 
has justice, 1844 H. H. Wison rit. Jndia 11. 515 The 
fullest possible employment of the..village courts, or Pan- 
chayats, in tho adjudicature of civil suits, 1875 Maixe 
Hist, dest, vii, 221 The aormal number of a Jory or Board 


| of Arbitrators is always five—the panchayet familiar to all 


who have the smallest knowledge of India. 

Pancheon (pa:'nfan). Also 7 panahin, -shton, 
7-9 -chion, 9 -chin, -ahin, -shon. [Origin 
obscure: app. derived in some way from Pan 34.1 

Some would identify it with pazstin, which is known much 
earlier; but there are no other instances of the dim. tin 
becoming -chin. Influence of puncheon has been suggested.] 

A large shallow eartheaware bowl or vessel, 
wider at the top than at the bottom, used for setting 
milk to stand in to let the cream separate, and for 


| other purposes ; sometimes applied toa bread-pan, 


1601 Hottanp Pliny xv. vi. 433 Pans and panchions of 
earth, 1687 H. Mora Conta. jv Stor. (168,) 421 
A great many Earthen Milk-pans or Panchins, as they 
call them. 1784 Westev is. (1872) XIU. 502 A eG 
where several pancheons of milk stood. 1Bag Glover's Hist. 
Derby 3,99 Pancheons, or shallow red glared pans for setting 
of milk in dairies. 1897 Guavon Afen:. 43 (E. D. D.) She was 
pouring the new milk into the great earthenware panchions 
that are hrown without and cream colour within. 
b. Humoronsly nsed for ‘ panaoch’. 

1804 Anna Sewaao Mem. Darwin 142 Lakes of milk ran 
curdhing into whey, within the ebon concave of their (cats’] 
pancheons, 

+ Pa-nchrest. Oés. Anglicized form of next. 

1727-41 Caamaers Cycl., Panchrest, Panchrestos,.. a 

nacea. 1753 — Cycl. Supp., Panchrestarit, among the 
omans, these who prepared the pancrest, or universal 


remedy. 
{| Panchreston (pznkri‘stn). Oés. Also 7 


-chrestum, -creston, (8 erro panchrestoa, -us); 
pl. -chresta. [n. Gr. mdyxpyoroy adj, neut. ‘ good 
for everything’, whence L. panchrés(um medicd- 
mentum (Ciccro and Pliny) sovereign medieine.] 
A universal medicine, 2 panacea. Also fig. 

1632 Winteaton Drexvelius’ Consid, Eternity Yo Rar, 4 
A pancreston profitable for all things. 1640 Harvey Syna- 
gogue, Bible iii, Vhe true Panchrestun ‘tis for every 
sore. 1654 WuirLocn Zootemia 176 Empiricks .. that 
with some Panchrestuni, Catholike sedis’ undertake 
every thing. 1706 Putturs, Pauckestra, Medicines that 
are good against all or many Diseases. [So in Keesey 
Battey, etc] 1727-41 Panchrestos [sce prec.]. 

Pan-Christian, Panchristic: see Pan- 1, 2. 

| Panchway, pansway(px'nt{wA, pxaswa), 
£. Ind. Also 8 panguny, ponsway, paunch- 
way. [a. Hindi baa Bengali pango?, pangi a 
boat.) ‘A light kind of boat nsed on the rivers 
of Bengal, with a tilted roof of matting or thatch, 
a mast and four oars’ (Yule. 

1957 J. H. Gaose Voy. £. [nd. 20 Their larger boats, called 
panguays, are raised some fect from the side» with reeds 
and branches of trees, well bound together with small-cord. 
1766 bid. (ed, 2) Gloss, Peasways, Guard-boats. 1793 W. 
Hooces raz. fndia 39 Vhe paunchways are nearly of the 
same general construction [as budgerows} 1823 Henze 
Narr. Journ. (ndia (1828) 1. 4 A Panchway, or passage 
boat..large and broad, shaped like a snuffer dish; a deck 
fore and aft, and the middle covered with a roof of palm 
branches, ‘ 

+ Panchymagogne (panki‘migeg). és. 
(Formerly panchymagogon,o. Gr. type *wayxupa- 
yyoryov, f, wav- all + yuxa fluid, humour + dyarys, 
-dv lending.] (See quot. 1657.) 

1687 Physical Dict., Panchysmagogon, auch purgers as are 
universal, purging all humors. 1671 Satmon Syn. Afed. 11. 
alix. 560 there are many Panchymagogons catant fbbd, 
li. 570 Etectuary of Turbith,.is a g' _Panchyma ogue, 
1676 Coons Meliificinm Chirurg. vu. i. iv. 814 Of Water- 
Purgers, Simple, Compound, and Panchymagogons. | 1706 
Puiturs, Panchymagoga or Panchytnagogéet, .. Medicines 
that disperse all Humours of the Body. 1893 Syed. Soc. Lex., 
Panchy magogue, a medicine anciently believed to drive out 
all peccant humours. 

Panclastic, -conciliatory, etc. : sec Pan- 2. 

Panclastite (pxnkle:stait). [f Gr. xav- all 
+ kdagrés broken, -xAcorys breaker + -1TE} 4-] 
An explosive formed by mixing liquid nitrogen 
tetroxide with carbon disulphide, nitrotolnene, or 
other liquid combustible, in the proportion of 
three volnmes of the former to two of the latter. 

1883 Eng. Alechanic 9 Mar. 9 A Parisian has invented 
a new explosive which is more powerfal than dynamite. 
Panclastite, es he callsit, consists of hypoazoticacid..mized 
either with essence of petroleum o¢ sulphoret of carbon. 
1890 Daily News 31 May s/7 An analysis. shows that the 
Nihilists were manufacturing ‘ panclastite '. 

Pancesmic(penkg'zmik),¢. [fasnext +-1¢: 
Pertaining or relating to the whole 
universe; of or linge" to pancosmlsm. 

o4 


bi . 
waa to bear the en of Pancosmism... She rejoices io 


microbe or abies fly is just as Pancosmic as any 
Ise, on this bowing. ne . 
“Pancosmism —, m). Philos. 
Gr. way- all + Sale world, unive M, 
pantheism) doctriae 
universe or cosmos is all th 


PANCOSMIST. 


1865 ee i i,18 The eels eee of pace 

hanes was y religious, partly philosophical, Pantheism 
a Pan-kosmism, _ 1876 Fairpaian Stud. Philos. Relig. § 
Hist. (1877) 392 Paatheism and Pankosmism are hut the 
ideal and real sides of the same thought. rgor R. M. 
Wentey in Baldwin Dicé, Philos. & Psychol. 1. 84/2 Pan- 
cosmism is, for arthodox theology, the sole atheism, 

b. vonce-tse. Ideal oneness with the whole world. 
3891 [see Pancosmic]. ‘ 
Hence Panoo‘smist, one who holds the doctrine 

of pancosmism. 

1876 Faiaaaian Stud. Philos. Relig. & Hist. (1877) 392 The 
pantheist is a metaphysician, the pankosmist a physicist. 

Pancratian (penkréfian), 2. [f. L. PancRa- 
TI-uM+-AN.] Of or belonging to the pancratium. 

1810 F. Ler tr. Pindar’s Isthmian Odes v. 474 To thee 
and to thy Pytheas were decreed The garlands of the stout 
Pancratian toil, ; 

Pancratiast (pankra\fizst). [ad. L. pan- 
cratiasiés, a. GY. Naykpatiaarns, agent-n. from 
norykpatia(ew to practise the mayxpdriov, PANORA- 
mium. Cf. mod. F. pancratiaste.] A combatant 
or victor in the pancratium. 

1603 Houtann Plutarch Explan. Words, Pancratiast, one 
that is skilfull and professed in the said Pancration. 1610 
Maaceune Sriumphs Fas. £1 To plaite Wreathes, Chap- 
lets, and Coronets of honor for this worthy Pancratiaste. 
1765 Antig. in Ann. Reg. 18171 An re Pancratiast. 
1880 WacpstEIn Pythag. Rhegion 15 This statue belongs to 
the heavier genus of athletes, the boxer ar the pancratiast. 

So Pancratiaatio (pzenkrélie'stik), @. [ad. Gr. 
noyxpariasrin-6s], of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a pancratiast. 

1749 G. West Pindar’s Nemean Odes xi. Strophe ii, The 
Wrestler’s Chaplet... Mix'd with tha great Pancratiastick 
Crown. 1878 Jawerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 194 They have at last 
carried out the pancratiastic art to the very end. 

Pancratic (penkre'tik), ¢ [ad. L. type 
*pancratic-us (ia adv. pancratecé ; Sp. pancratico, F. 
pancratigque),irreg.f, mayxpdriov, or f.Gr. na-yxparhs 
all-powerful + -10.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the pancratium; hence, 
fully disciplined or exercised in mind, having 
a universal mastery of accomplishments. 

a1660 Hammonn Sermt. Fer. xxxi_18 Wks. 1683 IV. 488 
Advanced and arrived already to a spiritual height, ta a full 
pancratick habit, fit for combats and wrastlings. 1731 BaiLey, 
Pancratick, all-powerful, almighty, 1820 Aan, Keg. 11. 1296 
‘The evolutions and manceuvres of the old Pancratic con- 
tests. 1848 Lows. Biglow P., Notices Indep. Press, The 
advantages of a pancratic or pantechnic education. 

2. Of an eye-piece: Capable of adjustment to 
many degrees of power. 

1831 Braewstea Offices xliii. 363 It .. has more recently 
heen brought out as_a new invention, .. under the aame of 
the Pancratic Eye Tube. 1878 Lockves Stargazing 113 
This arrangement is called Dollond's Pancratic eyepiece. 
1884 Kyicut Dict Jfech. Suppl. 654/1 Pankratic Micro- 
scope..has asliding tube containing tbe eye-piece, by which 
its distance from the object glass may be changed, and 
various degrees of enlargement .. obtained without change 
of glasses. ‘ 

+ Pancra‘tical, a. Ods. [-au.] = prec. 1. 

1581 Mutcastzr Positions xvii. (1887) 76 Not to deale 
with the catching ial kinde af wrastling. 1646 Sia 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vit xviii 381 Milo..was the most 
pancraticall man af Greece. 

Hence + Panora‘tically adv. Obs. 

3787 Barey vol. Il, Pancratically,. almightily. 

ancratist (pe'nkratist). [cf It. pancratista, 
for L. pancratiasiés, with modification of suffix.] 
=: PANCRATIAST. 

1775 Asi, Pancratist,..one skilled in eoiesie exercises. 
1873 Svmonos Gré. Poets iii. (3877) 87 Boxers, pentathletes, 
wrestlers, pancratists, 1885 Jans E,. Haaraison Stud. Grk. 
Artiv.191 A wrestler, a boxer, 2 pancratist. i . 

|| Pancratinm (penkré'{idm), -ion (-iJa). 
[L. pancratium, a. Gt. nayxpariov an exercise of 
all the forces, f. may- all + xparos bodily strength, 
mastery: cf. mayxpards all-powerful. As a plant- 
name (see sense 2), in Dioscorides and Pliay.] 

l. Gr. Antiq. An athletic contest, combining 
both wrestling and boxing, 

1603 Hottano Plutarch's Mor. 364 Feats af activity, ..not 
onely in that generall exercise Pancration, wherein hand 
and foote both is put to the uttermast at ance, but also at 
buffets. /id., Another general Pancratium. 1749 G. 
West Odes Pindar, Pancratium (1753) 11. 92 An Athlete 
must borrow many Things from each of those Sciences to 
render himself eminent in the Pancratium, 1837 WreeL- 
waicuT tr. Aristophanes 1L 215 How could one, Arm'd 
with a breastplate, fight in the pancratium? 1875 JowsTr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 402 The pancration shall have a counterpart 
in a combat of the light-armed. 

Jie, 1807 Edin, Rev. YX. 395 Epic poetry has been con- 
sidered by critics as a sort o! pons pancratium. 

2. Bol. A geans of bulbous plants of the N.O. 
Amaryliidaces, bearing an umbel of large white 
flowers terminating a solid scape. 

1664 Everyn Kal. Hort, Dec. in Sylva, etc, (1729) 227 
Lychnis double white, Matricaria double flo. Olives, Pan- 
cration. 19767 J. Aazacaomais Lvery Man own Gard. (1803) 
47 Gladioluses, pancratiums, fritillaries, crown imperials. 
1846 Mas. Lee African Wand. xviii. (1854) 314 Above that 
pane white pancratium. ativié. 1890 Pall Mall G. 12 
July 5/2 A magniftcen! pancratium lily. 

Pancreas (px'nkri,xs). [a.mod. L.,a. Gr. nary- 
peas (stem -xpear-) sweetbread, f. vay- all + xpéas 
flesh, So F, pancréas, It., Sp. pancreas] A 


| resembling the 


416 


lobulated racemose gland situated near the stomach, 
and discharging by one or more ducts into the duo- 


PANDEAN. 


of the south-eastern Himalayas, about the size of 
a large cat, having reddish-brown fur and a long 


dcenum a digestive secretion, the Zancreatic juice; | bushy ring-marked tail; the red bear-cat. 


called in animals, when used as food, the sweetbread. 

1578 Banister f/ist, Man v. 68 This body is called 
Panchreas, that is, all carnous or fleshy, for that it is made 
and contexed of Glandulous flesh. 1681 tr. Willis’ Rest. 
Med, Wks. Vocab., Pancreas, called in 2 hog the sweet 
bread, 1731 Aaautanor Aliments i. (1735) 15 The Pancreas 
is a large salivary Gland se ting about a Pound of an 
Humour like Spittle, in twelve Hours. 1831 R. Knox Clo- 
guet's Anat. 784 The Pancreas..lying across the vertebral 
columa, between the three curvatures af the duodenum, 
behind the stomach, and to the right of the spleen, 

b. transf. (See quots.) 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4) 475 To these 
secreting caca [of Rotifera], Ehrenberg has chosen to give 
the name of pancreas; but. .the first rudiments of a pancreas 
are only met with in animals far higher in the scale of 
animal existence. 1883 E. R. Lankestrea in Eacyed, Brit, 
XV1.676/2 Upon the bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed 
yellowish glandular diverticula, which are known as ‘ pan- 
creas’, though peither physiologically nor morphologically 
is there any ground for considering [them].. equivalent to 
the glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. 

Pancreatic (peykrétik), a. [ad. mod.L. 
pancreatie-us, {. Gr. wayxpear-; see prec. and -Ic. 
So mod.F. pancréatique, Sp., It. pancreatico.) Of 
or belonging to the pancreas. 

Pancreatic juice, the clear viscid fluid secreted by the 
pancreas, farming an important agent in digestion. 

1665-6 Phil, Trans, 12 Mar. 178 Produced by the conflux 
of the said acid Pancreatick-juyce, and some Biliaus matter. 
1758 67a. L. 588 Two bodies or glands, one of which may 
be called hepatic, and the other pancreatic, 1827 AaaRNeTHY 
Surg. Was. ae 1872 Huxtev Phys. vi. 153 Pancreatic 
juice is an alkaline fluid not unlike saliva in many respects. 

+Pancrea‘tical, a. Oés. [-au.] = prec. 

1670 W. Simrson //ydrol. Ess. 158 The subacid ferment of 
the pancreatical juyce. nee 

Pancrea‘tico-, combining form, as in Pan- 
crea‘tico-duode'nal a., connecting or pertaining 
to both the pancreas and the duodenum. 

1848 in Craic. 1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med. \11. 724 Loss of 
blood due to ulceration of the pancreatico-duodenal arteries, 

Pancreatin (px‘nkratin). Chem. [f. Gr 
stem mayxpeat- (PANCREAS) + -IN1] A proteid 
compound, one of the active principles of pan- 
creatic juice; also, a preparation extracted from 
the paacreas and used to aid digestion. 

1873 Raure Phys. Chene. 145 Pancreatin is obtained b: 
rubbing down the pancreas of a freshly killed animal, in full 
digestion, with pounded glass, .. from which the pancreatin 
may be precipitated hy ‘alcohol. Pancreatin is an albu- 
minoid substance which rapidly decomposes. 1883 0. Kev. 
July a1 The digestive ferments, as pepsin and pancreatin. 

| Pancreatitis (pankré,ataitis), Path. [f. as 
prec. +-tT18.] Inflammation of the pancreas. 

1842 in Duncuison Afed. Lex. 1866A. Fuint Princ, Med. 
(1880) 646. 1897 Aldbut?’s Syst. Med. 11. 859 Chronic pan- 
creatitis may be caused hy alcoholism. 

Hence Panoreati‘tio a., pertaining to or affected 
with pancreatitis (Cent. Dict. 1890). 


Pancreatize (pz‘nkriAteiz),v. {f. as prec. + 


| 


-1ZE.] érans. To treat with pancreatin so as to | 


make digestible. Hence Pancreatized, Pa'n- 
creatizing f//. adjs.; also Panoreatiza‘tion. 

1890 Century Dict., Pancreatize. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. 
Med. 11). 135 Reducing .. the pancreatising agent. /é7d., 
Paacreatised milk diluted with..water. /é2d. 140 The milk 
may be pancreatised for a time and diluted—the pancreatisa- 
tion being gradually reduced. 1898 /d7d. V.615 The process 
of peptonisation or W eanie of milk. 

ancreatoid (px nkrzftoid), a. and sé. [f. 
as prec. +-OID.] a. adj. Resembling the pancreas. 
b, sé. A tnmour resembling the pancreas. 

1842 Duncuson Med. Lex. Pancreatoid, .. a tumour 
ncreas in structure, 1867 C. A. Harais Dicé. 
Med. Terminot., gee eee resembling the pancreas. 

Pancrea‘tomy. [For *pancreatotomy, {. as prec. 
+ Gr. -ropta, -TOMY, cutting.) Excision or extirpa- 
tion of the pancreas. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Pancreectomy. [See Ecrouy.] = prec. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pancy, obs. form or PANSY. 

Pancyclopadic: see PAn- 2. 

Pand (pend). Se. Also dial. pan’, pawn, [Cf, 
OF. pandre = pendre to hang, pend pendant.) A 
narrow curtain or piece of drapery, hung hori- 
zontally (nsually box-pleated) from the framework 
of a bed; a valance. 

1561 luo. Royal Wardr. (1815) 123 Item ane claith of 
stait of blak velvot .. with thre pandis quhairof thair is 
ane without iareis. 1648 [sv. in Spottiswoode Misc. (1844) 
I, 370 Ane stand of courtingis, with two piece of pand. 1692 
Inv. in Scott. N. & Q. (1900) Dec. 92/1 Ace highe wanscot 
bed with purpure hingins and pand furnished with silk fren- 
zies. 17565 Mas, Catperwooo Jrvé. (1884) 72 Cammonly a 
muslio or poiat ruffled pawn round it. 1818 Scorr &r. 
Lamm. xxvi, Where's the. .beds of state, twilts, pands and 
testors, napery and bioidered wark? 

Hence Panded a., having a pand or valance. 


& Inv, Roy. Wardr, (1815) 210 Ane bed of claith of 
and silvir double pandit. 


‘and, obs. or dial. form of Pawn. 
Panda (pzndi). [Said to be one of the names 


ok 
*P 


| in Nepal.] A racoon-like animal (Llurus fulgens) 


: 


[1824 F. Cuvier Hist. des Mammiferes livrais. 50 Panda.) 
1835 Swainson Vat. Hist. Quadrufeds 107 The panda. .has 
been discovered only of late years, in the mountains of India. 
It has been termed the most beautiful of alt kaown quadru- 
1861 J. G. Wooo Nad. Hist. 1. 420 This beautiful 
creature is a native of Nepal, where it is knawn under the 
different names of Panda, Chitwa, and Wah. 1901 C, J. 
Coanisn Living Anim. 126 The hear Cat or Panda, 

Pan-dedalian, etc. : see PAN- 2. : 

Pandw#monium: see PANDEMONIUM. ° 

|| Pandal (px'ndal). £. /wd. Aiso 8 bandel, 
pundull, 9 pandaul. [a. Tamil penda/ shed.] 
A shed, booth, or arbour, esp. for temponty use. 

1717J. T. Putuuies Ace. Malabar 19 Water-Bandels(which 
are little Sheds for the Conveniency of driaking Water), 
1800 Siz T. Munao in G. R. Gleig Life (1830) 1, 283, 
I would not enter his pundull, because he had not paid the 
labourers who made it. 1810 Soutnev Curse of Kehama 1x, 
Nates Wes, 1838 VIII. 259 The Pandal is a kind af arbour 
or bower raised befare the doors of young married women, 
1815 MeKenazizin Aszat, Res. XIII. 329 -) Pandauls were 
erected opposite the two principal fords on the river. 1893 
Wesim. Ger: 18 Nov. 4/3 The town was gaily decorated in 
honour of his visit, twenty pandals having heeu erecied 
along the route to Government House. 

Pandall, Her. : see SPINDLE-CROBS. 

Pandan (pandan). £. ind. [Urdii pandan, 
f, Hindi pd Pan sb.1+ Pers, dé vessel, holder.) 
A small box of Iodian manufacture, generally of 
decorated metal, used for holding pan (Paw sd.5), 

1886 Catal, Colon. & Ind, Exhib. 51 The articles shown 
include hookahs, andans or belel-nut boxes. 

Pandanaceous (pxndind''fes), a. [f. Bot. L. 
Pandéndce-2+-0vS.] Pertaining to or connected 
with the Natural Order Pandanacex or screw- pines. 

1889 Nicnotson & Lypexxer Palzont. If. 1541 Fruits .. 
which are regarded by their describer, Mr. Carruthers, as 
undoubtedly Pandanaceous. 

So Panda‘nad, a pandanaceons plant; Panda‘ne- 
ous 4., pandanaceous, 

1857 Mayne £xfos, Lex., Pandaneous. 1892 Datly News 
20 Apr. 5/5 The palms and pandanads which, with the Cycads, 
now form the mos! striking feature of the large Palm House 


at Kew. 
|| Pandanus (pxadé-nds). Bot. [mod.L., ad. 


Malay (yo: fandan (Marsden).] A genus of 
plants (trees or bushes), type of the order Paz- 
danacez, the screw-pines, found chiefly in the East 
Indian archipelago, having long tongh Pei 
leaves arranged in a triple spiral series forming 
tufts or crowns resembling those of the pine-apple, 
and bearing a roundish, edible, though somewhat 
insipid, fruit. Also afirid. 

(1777 G. Forsrza Voy. round World \. 270 The pandan: 
or pafm-nut tree had given its long prickly leaves ta that 
the roofs of the buildings.) 1846 L. Letcrnarot ia J. D. 
Lang Cocksiand 326 ‘The fruit of the pandanus forms 
anather apparently very-much-liked eatable of the natives. 
1875 Miss Bian Sandwich Isl. (1880) 86 She wore..a dei of 
the orange seeds of the pandanus. 1885 G. S, Forars Wild 
Life Canara 216 Jackals aad hyaenas occasionally lurked 
among the perdans thickets on the shore. 1894 Outing 
(U. S.) XXIV. 354/2 On the pandaaous-leaf mats, 

Pandar, etc. : see PanpDEr, etc. f 

| Pandaram (pinda-rim). £. Jed. [Tamil 
pandaram.| A low-caste Hindu ascetic mendicant; 
also applied to the low-caste Hindu priests of S. 
India and Ceylon. 

171x_in J. T. Wheeler Mfadras (1861) IL, 163 The de- 
struction of 50 or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain. .and killing 
the Pandarrum. 1814 W. Deoww Hist. Propag. Chr. (1823) 
1.184 With the view af becoming a distinguished Pandaram, 
he placed himself under the tuition of one of the most cele- 
brated priests. 1859 Tennent Ceylon I. 1. vii. 373 A little 
temple..in which consecrated serpents were tenderly re: 
by the Pandarams. 

andaric (pxnderrik), a. rave. [f. Pandar-us 
(see PanDER sd.) +-Ic.] Of, or similar to that 
of, Pandarus; of or pertaining to a pander. 

1885 Vation (N. V.)26 Mar. 257/1 One might. .infer..that 
+. the servants and ee oa of kings and princes are no 
longer capable, in modern days, of discharging pandaric 
offices for their masters. 

Pandation (p&éndafen). Arch. rare. [ad. L. 
pandation-em (Vitruv.), n. of action from pandare 
to bend, bow.] A bending, bowing, or warping. 

1860 Weate Dict. Terms, Pandation, in architecture, 2 
yielding or bending in the middle. 

Pandean, -dean (p&ndiin), a and 5b 
[irreg. f. Paw 56.2, on some mistaken analogy.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pan. andean 
pipe = PAN-PIPE. Landean harmonica, a mouth- 
organ resembling the Pan’s pipe. i ‘ 

1807 (tit/e) The Complete Preceptor for Davies's new in- 
vented Syrrynx or patent Pandean Harmonica. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 11. 106 Wandering musicians with pane 
dean pipes and tambourine. 1834 Hoov fylney Hall (1840) 
249 A pandean band in those days as fashionable. .2s Weip- 
parts’ or Colinet’s at the present time. 1864 PixkeaTon 10 
NV. § OQ. 3rd Ser, V1.430 Their band, represented by one man 
with pandean pipe and drum. 

B. sd. A member of a pandean band. 

@ 1845 Hoov To Mrs. Fry xiti, I Tike to hear your sweet 
Pandeans play. 1880 in Grove Dict. Mfus. 11. 644/x At the 
commencemeal of the present century..itinerant parties 


PANDECT. 


musicians, terming themselves Pandenns, went about the 
country, and gave performances. z 

Pandect (pendekt). fa. F. pandecte, ad. L. 
pandecta or -tes, a. Gr. navdéxrys an all-receiver ; 
esp. In pl. L, pandectw, Gr. wavbéerat, in sense 1.] 

1, pi. (rarely sing.) A compendium in fifty books 
of Roman civil law made by order of the Emperor 
Justinian in the sixth century, systematizing opinions 
of eminent jarists, to which the Emperor gave the 
force of law. 

353 Excyot Gov. 1. xiv, Called the Pandectes or Digestes. 
1614 Secoen Titles Hon. Pref. div, When Lothar took 
Amalfi, he there found an old Copie of the Pandects or 
Digests. 1758 Biackstone Com. Introd. i. 17 A copy of 
es pandects being newly discovered at Amalfi, soon 

rought the civil law into vogue all over the west of Europe. 
1768 (did, iii. 81 The present body of civil law. .consists of, 
1, The institutes...a. Tho digests, or pandects, containing 
the opinions and writings of eminent lawyers, digested in 
asystematical method. 1878 Smrtn Diet. Antig, 860/a These 
two works, the Pandect and the Code. 

b. fransf. and fig. (Also stug.) A complete body 
of the laws of any country or of any system of law. 

1563 Pavnew (fit/e) The Pandectes of the Evangylicall 
Lawe, comprisyng the Whole Historye of Christes Gospell. 
1611 Brace Transl. Pref, 3 The Scripture is..a Pandect of 
profitable lawes, against rebellious spirits. 1692 BentLev 
Boyle Lect. ix, 316 The Code and Pandect of the Law of 
Nature. 1731 Hist, Litteraria ll. Ff) Proposals for printing 
by Subscription, a new Pandect of Roman Civil Law, as.. 
now receiv’d and practis‘d in most European Nations, 1 
Expositor Oct. 264 Some of the Moslem codes are ed 
‘Pandects'i.¢.‘all containing’. 

2. (stzg.) A treatise covering the whole of a 
subject ; a complete Ireatise or digest. 

1591 Svivester Dw Bartas i. se Therefore by Faith's 
pure rayes illumined, These sacre' 
read. 1611 Donne On Coryat's Crudities 50 Thus thou, 
by means which th’ Ancients never took, A Pandect mak'st 
and universal book. 


Pandects I desire to | 


1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Comm. | 


Wks. 1755 11. 4 46 That.. the commons would please to | 


form a pandect of their own power and privileges. 1813 
Max. Epcewortn Patron. (1833) 11. xxi. a6 On these points 
it is requisite to reform the pandects of criticism. 

q Catachr. for Punprt. 

(Similarly in Fr.: cf. quot. 1792 in Yule s. v. Pundit.) 
1794 J. Witntams Parental Didactics in Cabinet etc, 18 
Pandects and Bramins, Molhas and Cantabs, 

Hence Pande‘ctist, one skilled in the Pandects. 

igor F. W. Matriano Rede Lect. 26 Georg Beyer, a pan- 
dectist at Wittenberg, set a precedent for lectures on Ger- 
man law in a German university. 

Pandee, variant of Panpy 56.2 
|Pandemia (pend?mia). Also anglicized 
Pandemy. [mod. L., f. Gr. ravinuia the whole 
people, wavdnuos of or belonging to the whole 
people, public, general.] = Panpemic 5d. 

1853 Dunc.ison Jfed. Lex., Pandemy, pandemic, 1857 
Marre £.xfos. Lex., Pandemia, pandemy. 1 Goutp 
Diet, Med, Biol. erc., Pandemia, an epidemic that attacks 
all persons. [Also] Pandenzy. 

Pandemian (pindimiin), «. [f Gr. wav- 
8nyu-os of or pertaining to all the people + -Ax.] 
Vulgar, popular, haman; = PaNDeEMto 2. 

3818 T, L. Peacock Khododaphne Wks. 1875 AI. 158 
Uranian Love..is the deity or genius of pure mental passion 
for the good and the beautiful: and Pandemian Love, of 
ordinary sexual attachment, @ 18ax Snetrey Pr, Wes. (1888) 
Il. 64 Of necessity must there also be two Loves, the Uranian 
and Pandemian companions of these two goddesses. 

Pandemic (pndemik), @. and sd. [f. Gr. 
navony-os of or pertaining to all the pcople, public, 
vulgar, f. way- all + dfpor people, populace: in 
Sense 2 repr. Gr. wavdnpos pws common, vulgar, or 
sensnal love, as opposed to obpdmos the heavenly 
OF spiritual; so wavdnyor ’Appodiry the earthly or 
human Venus, etc. Cf. Plato Symp. 180 E.] 

A. adj. 1. General, universal. esp. Of a disease : 
Prevalent over the whole of a country or continent, 
or over the whole world. Distinguished from 
epidemic, which may connote limitation to a 
smaller area. 

1666 Harvey Mord, Angi. i. a Some [diseases] do more 
enerally haunt a Country... whence such diseases are termed 

mdemick or Pandemick. Hoover Jed. Dict., Pan- 
demic, a synonim of Epidemic, 187 
Girls xxviii, 1t is absolutely exceptional ; it will never be 
pandemic, 1892 7imes 2 Sept. 9/1 We are face to face with 
2 pandemic outbreak of cholera similar to those which fell 

= Europe in 1830, 1847, 1853 and 1866. 

- Of or pertaining to vulgar or sensual love. 

aw8xz Suetrey Pr. 1Vks. (2888) 11. 67 That Pandemic 
lover who loves rather the body than the soul is worthless. 

1883 Pall Mall G.8 Sept. 5/1 It isthe Pandemic not the 
Heavenly goddess whose praises he chants. 

B. sé. A pandemic disease: sce A. I. 

1853 Duncuson Afed. Lex., Pandentic,..an epidemic 
which attacks the whole population. 1 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathot. (ed. 6) 142 An epidemic exists in one com- 
munity only, .. but in its greater extension, over a whole 
land, it is called a pandemic. 1899 Alébutt’s Syst. Aled. 

I. 19a Nearly all of our knowledge of thrombosis in in- 
fluenza dates from the pandemic of 1889-90. 

demoniac (pxndiméenixk), a. [f. as 

PanveMow1-uM, after demoniac.] a. Of all divini- 
ties. b. Of or pertaining to Pandemonium; infernal. 

a. eay W.R.Wittians Lord's Prayer (1854) 217 He..in 
whose Pandemoniac alembic all religions and all existences 
are found to coagulate into one Being. 


, whooping, drumming and feasting. 1 
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b, 1849 E. E. Narien Excurs. S. Africa 11. 239 To move 
with the restlessness of condemned spirits at some pande- 
moniac feast. 1890 Tarmace Fr. Manger to Throne 4 
That awful struggle against demoniac cohorts whi 
rode up to trouble, baffle and destroy. .the Son of G 

Pandemoniacal (ped:mensirikal), a. [f. 
as prec. after demoniacal.) Characteristic of, or 
like that of, Pandemonium: esp. of din or noise. 

3862 Semple Bar Mag. YV. 50a A more fearful and pan- 
demoniacal din arises, 1895 Ruskin Fors Clav. \vii. ag1 The 
Pandemoniacal voice of the Archangeltrumpet thus arouses 
men out of their sleep. - 

Pandemonian (pendiméwniin), a. and sd. 
[f. PANDEMONI-UM + -AN.]  @. adj. = prec. b. 
sé. An inhabitant of Pandemonium. 

1795 Bentuam Mem. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 313 He is pre- 
paring some dishes for the entertainment of your country- 
men, and my fellow-citizens, the Pandemonians, 1889 
(om R. Up for Season 159 Shrieks and pandemonian 
revels, Hell let loose. 4 E 

Pandemonic (p:ndéme'nik), a. [f. as prec. 
+-10, after demonic.) Of or pertaining to Pande- 
monlum, or to all the demons. 

1879 M. D. Conway Demonot. 1.111. viii, Every constituent 
feature..rolled together in one pandemonic expression. 

Pandemonium (px:indéméuniim). Also -de- 
mon-. Wy form, mod.L. f. Gr. may- all + datpow 
divinity, oa ae 

1. The abode of all the demons; a place repre- 
sented by Milton as the capital of Hell, containing 
the coancil-chamber of the Evil Spirits; ia common 
use, = hell or the infernal regions, 

3667 Mitton P. LZ. 756 A solemn Councel forthwith to 
be held At Pandxmonium, the high Capital Of Satan and 
his Peers. /dra’. x. 424 About the walls Of Pandzmonium, 
Citic and proud seate rey Lucifer. 1713 Anoison Guardian 
No. 103 # 4 He would have a large piece of machinery re- 
present the Pan-dxmonium [of Milton]. 1743 Cuesterr. 
in Old England No. 3 Misc. Wks. 1777 1. 116 ‘This .. is 
certainly levelled at us’, says a conscious sullen apostate 
patriot to his fallen brethren in the Pandwinonium. — 183 
Carivce Sart. Res, 1. iii, And, in this hag-ridden dream, 
mistake God's fair living world for a pallid, vacant Hades 
and extinct Pandemonium. ; 

2. ¢rausf, A place regarded as resembling Pan- 
demonium: a. A centre or head-quarters of vice 
or wickedness, a haunt of wickedness. b. A place 


or gathcring of wild lawless violence, confusion, | 


and uproar. 
1779 Swinsckxe Trav, Spain xiii. 367 Every province .. 


would in turn appear a Paradise, and a Pandaemonium, | 


1800 Corqunoun Comm. Thames iv, 190 The various rami- 
fications of this Pandemonium of Iniquity. 1813 “xaminer 


17 May 317/2 The Emperor ‘Viberius. .wrote to the Senate” 


from his pandzmonium al Caprez. 1826 Byxox Dom, Pieces 
ut. ti, To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, And reign 
the Hecate of domestic hells. 1827 Lyt1on Medhant xlix, 
We found ourselves in that dreary pandaemonium,..a Gin- 
shop, 1876 Brack Madcap V. vi. 47 She would turn the 
place into a pandemonium in a week. 1897 F. ‘T. Benen 
Cruise Cachalot 155 Ribald songs, quarrelling, and blas- 
phemy made a veritable pandemonium of the place. 

ec. Wild lawless confusion or uproar, a distract- 
ing fiendish ‘row’, 

1865 Parkman Proncers Fr. 1. iv. (1885) 55 When night 
came, it brought with it a pandemonium of dancing and 
Daily News 
ag Nov. 4/s On Saturday pandemonium again reigned in the 
Reichsrath. 

3. = Hew sé. 7. 

1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag, (1824) 386 Which like a tailor’s 
Pandemonium, or a giblet pie, are receptacles for sctentific 
fragments of all soris and sizes. 

andemy: see PANDEMIA. 

Pan-denominational, etc. : see PAN- 1. 

Pander (pz'nda1), sb. Also 6- pandar, 6-7 
pandare, pandor. [Properly favdar, orig. Pandare, 
Eng. or AFr. form of L. Pandarus, Gr. Tldvdapos, 
a proper name used by Boccaccio (in form /an- 


daro), and after him by Chaucer in 7yot/us and | 


Criseyde, as that of the man fabled to have pro- | 
cured for Troilus the love and good graces of | 


Chrysels, name and character being alike of me- 
dixval inveation: see Skeat Chaucer II. Introd. 


. Ixiil-iv, The later spelling pazder is due, no doubt, 


Mas. Wuttxay Other | to association with agent-shs, and freq. vbs. in -ER.] 


1. As proper name. 

e374 Cnaucea Troylus 1. 548 A frend 
was Pandare [vimes care, fare. did. 582 This Pandare, 

at neigh malt for sorwe and routhe. /éid. 822 And how 

thym soth seyde Pandarus. 1606 Snaxs. Tr. & Cr. ut. 
li, 220 Pandarus, lf euer you proue false one to another, 
since | haue taken such er to bring you together, let all 
pittifull goers betweene be cal'd to the worlds end after my 
name: call them all Panders. : 

2. A go-between in clandestine amours; one who 
supplies another with the means of gratifying lust; 
a male bawd, pimp, or procurer. 

1530 Lynpgsay Test, Papyngo 390 Pandaris, pykthankis, 
custronis, and clatteraris. 1579-80 Norru /éatarch (1612) 
93 He that was the Pandor to procure her. 1§91 SreNSsEz 
MM. Hubberd 808 Ne, them to pleasure, would he some- 
times scorne A pandares coate (so basely was he borne). 
1598 Suars. Jerry IV.v.v. 176 One Mt Broome,..to whom 

you should haue bin a Pander, 1632 Litucow 7rav. 1. 3 

uffian Pandors .. are now clothed .. and richly rewsided. 

zs Mas. Ravcurre Rom. Forest xiv, He now saw him- 
self the der of a villain. 1840 Macactay £ss., Clive 
(1851) IT, 534 Squandering his wealth on pandars and 


of his pat called 


| Pp 4 


PANDEROUS. 


flatterers. 1869 Lecxy Enmrof. Mor. 1. xi 293 The Pander 
and the Courtesan are the ating aackaiery Bf Plautus. 
b. Less usually said of a woman: a panderess, 

1585 Garene Planctomachia Wks. (Grosart) V. 77 Pasylla 
smiling at the diligent hast of the old Pandar [Clarista), com: 
maunded she should be brought in. 1766 Foaoyce Ser, 
Yung. Wom, (1767) 1. vil. 304 Employed as a handmaid.. 
if not as a pandar. 1853 Kinostry Mypatia xix. 223 
Sorceress she was, lee and slave-dealer. 

ec. fransf. and fig. Said of a thing. 

ts82 Stanvuvesr /Encls, etc. (Arb.) 179 Forgerye thee 
pandar; thee noes mockrye. 1:6ax Haxewtit, David's 
Vow iii. 113 The Eye beeing as it were the Pandar or Broker, 
eee 1 - Brown Sat. on ack Wks, 1730 1. 63 Thou 
chur yee pine: and pander to the grave. 1791 Busxx 
yp Whigs Wks, VI. 40 Make virtue a pander to vice, 

. One who ministers to the baser passions or 
evii designs of others. 

1603 Knoites f/tst. Turks (16a3) 7 One of ber Eunuches, 
whom she purposed to use as her pander for the circum- 
venting of the Patriarch. 1682 Devoxen Afedal 256 The 
Pander of the People's Hearts, 1753 Jounson Rambler 
No. 195 P 1a Ina place where there are no pandars to fally 
and extravagance, 1874 L. Srernen fours in Library 
{18g2) 11. tii. g2 He crowns a torrevt of abuse hy declaring 
that Scott has encouraged the lowest panders of a venal press. 

+4. ? = BULLY 3, 4. Obs. 

1sg2 G. Haavey Pierce's Super, Wks, (Grosart) I. 111 He 
would neuer dare me, like a bold Pandare, with such stout 
challenges. 

Pander (pe'ndas),v. Also-ar. [f. Panper sd.] 

1, trans, To act as a pander to; to minister to 


the gratification of (another’s lust). Also fg. 

1602 Suaks, Hat. ut. iv. 88 Since Frost it selfe, asactinely 
doth burne, As Reason panders Will. 1666 E, M. Con- 
verted Twins 11. iti, Ah | that a Lady's love should be Thus 

andar'd hy a Gypsie. 1827 R. H. Dana Buccaneer xiii, 

ust panders murder—murder panders lust! 

2. intr. To play the pander; to subserve or 
minister to base passions, tendencies, or designs. 
Const. /o. 

1603 [see Panperinc]. 1642 Mitton CA. Govt. mu, (1851) 64 
Excommunication servs for nothing with them, but to prog, 
and pandar for fees. 28za Soutney Osiatana 1}. 23 These 
traitors .. who lampooned the noblest passions of humanity 
in order to pandar for its lowest appetites. 1868 J. H. 
Biusr Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 359 He pandered to the king's gross 
immoralities. 1879 Brack JJacleod of D. xvi, Pandering 
to the public taste for pretty things. 

Hence Pa ndering v4/.s6. and ppi.a.; Panderer, 
one who panders; = PANDER sd. 2. 

1603 Dexker Wonderfull Yeare Wks. (Grosart) 1. 90 To be 
plaid heere By English-inen, ruffians, and pandering slaves, 
1839 Fokn Sull 29 Apr., Pretenders, panderers, parasites, 
hypocrites, 1875 JowerT Plato (ed. 2) V. 41 He should be 
the enemy of all pandering to the popular taste. 1884 Rita 
Vivienne w.iv, Panderers to popular taste and popular error. 

+Panderage. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. PANDER v. 
+-AGE.] The practice or trade of pandering. 

r61a CHAPMAN H!/rdowes T. Plays 1873 U1. 21 Thou shalt 
hold thy ‘lenement to thee and thine eares for euer, in free 
smockage, as of the manner of Panderage. 1675 J. Surty 


Panderess (pz'ndarés’. Now rare. Also 7- 
pandar-, 7 pandresse, 8 pandress, -ass. f. 
Panper sé. + -Ess.] A female pander, a bawd. 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxix. 362 But ail in vaine, 
80 opposite to Loue did she perseuer, As that vnto his 
Pandresse Arte he was enforc't to leaue her. a 16ga Brome 
Mad Couple 1. i, Y have ingag‘d my selfe for her to be your 
Pandaresse, 19a D'Urrey Oferas, etc. a74 Vhis Pandrass, .. 
he charges to Timandra’s Hand to give the Scroll 18: 
Trexcu Sel, Gloss. 20 Bawd once could have been appli 
to pandar and pandaress alike. 
adiderivn (pe'ndariz'm). Also pandar-, 
[f Paxper sd. + -1sM.) The practice or trade of 
a pander; systematic panderiag. 
1601 Downfall Earl Huntington u. it in Harl. Dodst 
VILL 136 Suffering their lines I'o flatter these times Wil 
darism base. T. M. Slack Bk. in Middleton's 
Was. Bullen) VIL. 24 He should excel even Pandarus 
himself, and go nine mile beyond him in pandarism. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver in. viii, Perjury, oppression, subornation, 
fraud, pandarism. 1809 Matxin Gu Blas tx. vii. (Reldg.) 
Lemos managed that iotrigue by the derism of 
de Santillane. 1818 Blackw. Mag. INI. 453 His 
derism to the vilest ions of that mob, 


| Chr. Relig. App. (Webster 1828), 


Signor 
paid 

f, as 
ence 


Whistle vi. Incarnate devill | pandarizing page ! 
Panderly, cz. Ods. or arch. [f. as prec. + 
-LY1,] Of the nature of or befilling a pander. 


ae 1601 Suaks. Aferry 1.1. ii, 119 Oh you Panderly 


derly barber. 
*Pandermite (p&ndS-mait). Afin. [Named 
1877, from Panderma in Asia Minor: see -ITB 1J 


Names Min. 

+ Panderous, ¢z. Obs. 
-darous. [f. PanDER 56. + 
of or characterizing 2 pander. 


Also 6 -drous, 7 
-ous.] Of the nature 
In quot. ¢1575 as 50. 


PANDERSHIP. 


cxg75 Balfour's Practicks (3754) 378 He may be repellit fra 
passing upon ane assise, or being witness... that is ane 
pandrons (i.e. éevo), or juglar (le. goculator). 1611 2 
Maiden's Trag. ui. in Warl. Dodsley X. 427, 1 set before 
thee, panderons lord, this steel. 1627 M1ppLEToN Witch 
nt ii, The same wary pandarous diligence Was then bestow'd 
on her. 1633 Costlie IVhore wv. ii.in Bullen O, PZ IV, I dare 
FY ane combat any knight, Any adventurer, any pandorus 

inde, 

Pa-ndership. rare. [f.as prec. +-suir.] The 
function or trade of a pander. ; 

1656 J. Benruam Two Treat. (1657) 51 Calvin. saith, That 
mixt cing of men and women together, are nothing else 
then panderships and provocations to whoredome. 


Pan-destruction, -diabolism: see Pan- 2. 

Pandi-culated, a. rare. [£.L. pandiculat-us, 
pa. pple. of pandicularé to stretch oneself, f. pandtre 
to stretch + dim. element.] ‘Stretched out, opened, 
extended’ (Ash, 1775). 

Pandiculation (pxndikialé-fon). [n. of 
action from L. pandiculdri: see prec.) An insline- 
tive movement, consisting in the extension of the 
legs, the raising and stretching of the arms, and 
the throwing back of the head and trunk, accom- 
panied by yawning; it occurs before and after 
sleeping, also in certain nervous affections, as 
hysteria, and at the accession of a fit of ague. 
Sometimes loosely used for ¢ yawning’. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 1. ix. 225 Pandiculation is 
a Deliberate Action of the other Muscles of the Body. 
1668 Phil. Trans, 111.812 About Sneezing, the Hickocke, 
Vawning, Pandiculation, and their Canses. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 333 Pandiculation. .is an instinctive 
exertion to recover a balance of power between the extensor 
and flexor muscles, 1822-56 De Quincey Confess, (1862) 
2x7 By mere dint of pandiculation, vulgarly called yawning. 

Pandionine (peendai‘enain). Orxith. [f. Zool. 
L. andion, generic name of the Osprey, L. 


| 
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instrument the invention of which was attributed to 
Pan. (But the word was prob. of foreign origin.)] 
A stringed musical instrument of the cither type, 


the same as the BanDoRE. 

The original Greek and Roman fandura is described as 
a kind of lute with three strings; such an instrument is 
still used in some eastern lands under the name pandur. 
But the original type has, at different times, and in different 
countries, undergone many changes in form, in the number 
and material of the strings, the use or non-use of a plectrum, 
etc. Equally numerons are the modifications of the name: 
c£ Banpore, Banyo, Mannouixe. The changes of thing 
and name have not always gone together: the Neapolitan 


' pandura, for instance, retaining the ancient name, is ‘a 


musical instrament larger than the mandoline, strung with 
eight metal wires, and played with a quill’. 

a. 1597 Mortey /utrod, Alus. 166 Take an instrument, as 
a Lute, Orpharion, Pandora, or such like. 1762 SMOLLETT 
L. Greaves iii. (1793) 1. 51 Their raw red fingers .. being 


' adorned with diamonds, were taught to thrum the pandola, 


Pandion, Gr. Wavdiev, in Mythology the father of | 


Proene and Philomela.] Of or belongiag to the 
genus /andion or osprey. In recent Dicts. 

Pandit, variant of Puxpir. 

Pandle (pz-nd’l). Also 8 pandell. [Origin 
unascertained ; app. the source of Leach’s generic 
name Pandalizs.| A local name of the shrimp ; 
applied by some writers to an allied crustacean, 
perhaps Vandals annulicornis, Leach. 

1786 Gentl. Mag. 11. 853 A small fish is caught on the 
sands (at Hastings] which they call pandells ; they are bigger 
than shrimps, smaller than prawns... Their claws are not 
like those of a lohster, but shut up like a knife with a short 
blade. 1835 Kirsy fab. §& Inst. Anim. 11. xv. 38 The 
smatler Crustaceans, as the shrimp, prawn, pandle. 1875 
Sussex Gloss. Pandle,a shrimp. Also used in Kent. 

b. Conté., as pandle-whew, a local name of the 
wigeon (Norfolk). 

1885 Swainson Prov, Names Brit. Birds 154 

Pandoor, -dore. Sc. dial, [See quot. 1796; 
but proof of the alleged derivation is wanting.] 
A kind of large oyster, found near Prestonpans. 

1796 Statist. Ace. Scot. XVUUL. 70 Oysters canght nearest 
to the town (Prestonpans) are the largest and fattest : hence 
the largest obtained the name of Pandoors, ie. oysters 
canght at the doors of the pans, 1805 Forsvtu Beanties 
Scott. 1.458. 1894 Hatiscrton Furth in Field 58 (E.D.D.) 
With a dish o’ mussel-brose at Newhaven, or with a prievin’ 
o’ fat pandores a little further east the coast. 

Pandoor, Pandor: see Parpour, PANDER. 

Pandora! (p&nd6era). Also 7 Pandore. fn. 
Gr, Mlavdupa lit, ‘all-gifted’, f. rav-all + Spor gift.] 
In Greek mythology, the name of the first mortal 
woman, on whom, when made by Vulean and 
brought to Epimetheus, all the gods and god- 
desses bestowed gifts. 

1633 J. Fisuer Fainus Troes 1 iv. in Hazl, Dodsley X11. 
46x To frame the like Pandore, The gods repine, and nature 
would grow poor. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. iii, The Acade- 
mies and Stoics, who knew not what a consummat and most 
adorned Pandora was bestow'd upon Adam. 

Hence Pandora’s box: the gift of Jupiter to 
Pandora, a box enclosing the whole multitude of 
human ills, which flew forth when the box was 
foolishly opened by Epimetheus ; according to a 
later version, the box contained all the blessings of 
the gods, which, on its opening, escaped and were 
lost, with the exception of hope, whieh was at the 
bottom of the box. Hence in fig. and allusive uses. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 44, 1 cannot lyken our 
affecton better than. .to Paadoraes boxe, lift vppe the lidde, 
out flyes the Deuill; shut it vp fast, it cannot hurt vs. 
1610 B, Jonson Adch. ui. g2 Such was..Pandora’s tub. 
1672 Sir T. Browne Lett, Friend § 14 And if Asia, Africa, 
and America should bring in their List (of diseases], Pandoras 
Box would swell, and there must he a strange Pathology. 
1679 J. Goooman Penit. Pardoned u. i, (1713) 264 ‘There 
may be some hope left in the bottom of this Pandora's hox 
of calamities, 1840 Cartyte Heroes v. 268 The Eighteenth 
was a Sceptical Century: in which little word there is a 
whole Pandora’s Box of miseries, 1886 Mas. Lynx Linton 
Paston Carew xiii, Pandora's box was opened for him, and 
all the pains and griefs his imagination had ever figured 
were ahroad, es i: 

Pandora? (p&énd6e'rd), pandore (pzadoo's). 
Also 7-8 pandure, (8 pandola), 9 pandura, 
pandur, fa. It. pandora (also pandura), F. pan- 
dore, ad, L. pandtira, a, Gr. navdovpa, a musical 


= ee 
= 


and even 1o touch the Keys of the harpsichord. 1825 Fos- 
prooke Eneycl, Antig. 1. 628 The 

guitar, but .. was strung with wire... he Bandore, nearly 
similar, had a straight hridge; the Piygheael slanting. 
Pandura was of the lute kind, the Mandura a lesser lute. 
1838 Hucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. foe Pandora, a small 
kind of lute, with fewer strings than the ordinary lute,.. 
believed to have originated in the Ukraine. 1880 A. J. Hir- 
kins in Grove Dict. Afus, U1. 644 Pandora or Pandore. 
A Cither of larger dimensions than the Orpharion. 

B. 1612 Drayton /oly-olb. iv. 63 Some that delight to 
touch the sterner wyerie chord, The cythron, the pandore, 
and the theorbo strike. 1706 Puituirs, Pandore or Pandure, 
n kind of Musical Instrument. 1880 Grove's Dict, Alus. 11. 


612 A larger orpharion was called Penorcon, and a still larger 
one Pandore. 1889 Anzrcromme Last. Caucasus 171 Akim's | 


eyes at once fell upon a pandur, or three-stringed Inte, 

Pandour, pandoor (pz'ndiios), Also pan- 
dur. [= F. pandour, Ger. pandur; all a. Serbo- 
croatian pazdiir, ‘a constable, bailiff, beadle, sum- 
moner, or catchpole; a mounted policeman or 
guardian of the public peace; a watcher of fields 
and vineyards’, having also in earlier times the 
duty of guarding the frontier districts from the 
inroads of the Turks. 
Note below. The sense in which the word became 
known in Western Europe is involved in the history 
of Trenek’s body of pandours.] 

1, In g/, The name borne hy a local force organ- 
ized in 1741 by Baron Trenck on his own estates 
in Croatia to clear the country near tbe Turkish 
frontier of bands of robbers; subsequently enrolled 
as a regiment in the Austrian Army, where, under 
Trenck, their rapacity and brutality caused them 
to be dreaded over Germany, and made /’andour 
synonymous in Western Europe with ‘ brutal 
Croatian soldier’, 

1 47 (title) Memoirs of the Life of Francis Baron Trenck 
es lonel of a body of Pandours and Sclavonian Hussars. 
(bid, 15, 1 set out with a retinue of twenty pandour-tenants 
of mine. /éid.16 My haram-bascha or captain of pandours. 
754 Ricnaroson Grandison (1781) IT. iv. 5x, 1 beheld six 

‘andonrs issue from that inner part of the wood. 1791 
Hampson Jfen. ¥. Wesley 1. 124 His style might have 
better suited a colonel of pandours than a christian bishop. 
31799 Camppete Pleas. Hope t. 352 When leagued Oppression 

urd to Northern wars Her whisker'd pandoors and her 
erce hussars. 1843 Penny Cycl. XX¥V. 185/2 On Maria 
Theresa's succession to the throne, Trenck offered his own 
and the services of his men, his regiment of Pandours, as he 
called them, to the young empress. 


fig. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks 1, The hussars and 
pandours of physic. .rarely attack a patient together. 

{!2. In local use, in Croatia, Servia, Hungary, ete.: 
A guard; an armed servant or retainer; a member 
of the local mounted constabolary. 

1880 Sat. Rev, 7 Feb. 178/2 A small body of guards, 
called_pandours, is, hy immemorial usage, attached to the 
establishment (the monastery of St. John of Rylo}, 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Europe 155 The ‘pandurs’ came to fetch 
him, and..dragged him before the commission. /did. 169 
These Pandurs, your police, your mounted constabulary, or 
whatever you call them, are they of no use? 

[Wote. The word ga'ndar, with all or some of the senses 


harion was like a | 


The | 


For ulterior etymology see 


mentioned above, is found in nearly all the South-Slavonic | 


(Servian) dialects, and in Magyar, also as paxdu‘r in 
Roumanian; it has entered Turkish as pandu‘?. Earlier 
forms in Magyar and Serbo-croatian were dandir, bandor; 
the former is still used in and near Ragusa. The word is 
oot native either in Magyar or Slavoaic, and the question 
of its origin and course of diffusion in these laa s is involved 
in considerable obscurity. But Slavonic scholars are now 
enerally agreed in referring it through the earlier dandzr, 
andor, to med.L, danderius, orig. ‘a follower of a standard 
or banner’ (see Banner), or to some Italian or Venetiaa 
word akin to this, Among senses evidenced by Du Cange 
for danderius (and dannertus), are those of ‘guard of corn- 
fields and vines *, also ‘summoner, ane & which are 
both senses of fandar; It. danditore (Venetian dandiore) 
has also the sense of ‘summooer'. The alleged derivation 
of the word from Pandur or Pandur Puszta, ‘a village in 
Lower Hungary’, given io Ersch & Grilber's Cyclopadia, 
and repeated in many English Dictionaries, is absolutely 
baseless.) 

Pandowdy (p&ndaudi). U.S. [Of obscure 
origin; perh. a compound of Paw 56.1 Halliwell 
cites from Bp. Kennett’s MS, pandoulde a custard 
(Somerset); but this is now unknown in Eng. 
dialects.] A kind of apple pudding, variously 
seasoned, but usually with molasses, and baked in 


a deep dish with or without a crust. 


| as T feel the entire confidence 


PANE, 


1846 Worcester, Pandowdy, food made of bread and 
apples baked together. 1852 Hawtuorne Blithedale Rom, 
xxiv, Hollingsworth [would] fill my pa from the great dish 
of pandowdy. 1893 Letaxp Jfem. 1.74 Pan-dowdy—a kind 
of coarse and broken up apple-pie. 

Pandrass, -ess, obs. forms of PANDERESS, 

Pandur, variant spelling of Panpour. 

Pandur, pandura, pandure: sce Panporas2. 

Pandurate (pxcndiiir’t), a. [f L. pandiira 
PanpoRA? + -aTE 4.) =next. Also¢Pa'ndurated a. 

1775 Asn Suppl., Panduraied, having a leaf in the form 
of the pandore. 3847 WesstER, Pandurate. 1881 Gard. 
Chron. XV1.717 The lip is pandurate, undulate, emarginate 
atthetop. 1882 Garden 29 July 104/1 The large pandurate 
labellum is pure white on its upper 


Panduriform (pendiiieriffim), a. [f L. 
pandira Paxpora2 + -FoRM.] Fiddle-shaped: 


chiefly in Bot. and Latom. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycé. Suite sv. Leaf, Panduriform Leaf, 
one of the shape of a violin: ..larger at both ends than in 
the middle, where it is deeply cut, in a rounded manner. 
1760 J. Lee Lutrod. Bot. wi. v. (1765) 178 Pandurzform, 
Pandure-shaped. 1826 Kirsv & Sp. Lvtom, xxxv. ILI, 609 
{n..Achela monstrosa they [the tegmina) are rather pan- 
duriform. 1870 BentLey Jfax. Bot. (ed. 2) 155 When a lyrate 
leaf has but one ae recess on each side, it is termed pan- 
duriform or fiddle-shaped. 

+ Pandurrist. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. + -187.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pandurist, he that plays on a 
musical instrument called a Rebkech, or on a Violin, 

Pandy (pz‘ndi), s+.1 Chiefly Sc. [Supposed 
to be L. pande ‘stretch out!’, imper. of pandeye to 
stretch or spread.] A stroke upon the extended 
palm with a leather strap or éawse, ferule, or rod, 
given as a punishment to schoolboys; = Panny sd. 

1805 A. Scorr Poems 12 But if for little rompish laits, 
I hear that thon a pandy gets. 1865 G. Macoonato A, 
Forbes 30 The punishment was mostly in the form of 
pandies—blows delivered with varying force, but generally 
with the full swing of the tag, as it was commonly called. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. v. 204 Breaches of order 
and bad conduet .. at the Elgin academy (are punished] by 
‘pandies’, 1895 W. Humenrey in Afonth Oct. 230 The 
pandies took their name from Pande manuim—* Stretch out 
your open hand". (The usual Sc. explanation is from pande 
palnam f as the source at once of Jandy and palmy. 

Hence Pa‘ndy z. ¢razs.,to strike on the palm of the 


hand with the tawse or ferule, as a punishment. 
1863 Kinestey Water-Bab. v, And she .. pandied their 

hands with canes. 1876 A. R. Horz My Schoolbay Fr. 11 

When he was going to be pandied. 
| Pandy (pxndi), 542 2. fund. Also -ee. 

{According to Yale, from the surname Pare, the 

title of eV had or subdivisional branch of the Brahmins 

of the Upper Province, which was very common 
among the high-caste sepoys of the Bengal army. 

One of those bearing the surname was J/angul 

Pande, the first man to mutiny in the 34th 

Regiment.] A colloquial name for a revolted sepoy 

in the Indian Mutiny of 1857-9. 

1857 H. Greatuep Leé?, Bie Dethi (x858) 99 As long 
do..1I cannot feel gloomy. 
I leave that feeling to the Pandees. 1864 Trevecyan 
Compet. Wallah (1866) 247 He was separated from his 
uadron, and surrounded by a party of desperate Pandies. 
ie Forses-Mitcnett. Remin. Gt. Mutiny 164 We captured 
those guns that the Pandies were carryiog off. 1897 Lo. 
Roserts 41 Vrs, in India 1. vi. 62. 

Pan-dynamometer, ete.: see PAN- 2. 

_ Pane (péin), sb.1 Forms: 4-5 pan, 6 paene, 
paan, pein, 6-7 payn(e, 6-8 pain(e, 4- pane. 
[a. F. par (11th c. in Littré) = Pr. paz, Sp. pafto, 
Pg. panno, It. anno :—L. pannunt, acc. of pannus 
a cloth, a piece of cloth.] 

I. A piece of cloth. , 
+1. A cloth; a piece of cloth; any distinct 
portion of a garment, a lap, a skirt. Ods. 

1300 Cursor Af, 4387 Sco drou his mantel wit be pan,.. 
He drou, sco held, fe tassel brak. ¢1320 Sir Trisir. 994 
Tristrem gan it wip hald As prince proude in pan. 138 
T. Usx Test. Love u. ii. (Skeat) 1], 29 Among pannes mou ed 
in a wiche (Wuitcw), in presse among clothes laid. ¢ 1450 
Merlin so. Thei kneled to sir Gawein, and folded the panes of 
her mantels. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzcar 234 Gif thow dwellis 
with the Quene, proudest in pane. ¢1475 Partenay 5654 
Which so well was Anoynted indede, That no sleue ne pane 
had he hole of brede. 1573-80 Baret Adv. P57 A Pane of 
cloth, panniculus, segnien, paxvov. 

b. = CounrERPANE?. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 855. Per beddyng watz noble, Of 
cortynes of clene sylk, wyth cler golde hemmez, & conertorez 
ful curious, with comlych paoez. 1459 event. in Pastor 
Leé#. 1. 484 Item, ij blankettys, j payre of schettys. Item, 
jrede pane furryd withe connyngs. 1495 Ace. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. 1. 226, iij ellis of scarlot to be a pane to the 
Kingis bed. 1516 /did. IIT. 50 For aa iij quartaris 
Inglis scarlet to be ane pane for the Kingis bede in the 


sschip. 1578 /nvent. in Hunter Biggar § Ho. Fleming xxvi, 


Ane zn of purpour weluot freinzeit wt blak and reid silk. 
+2. 


A piece, width, or strip of cloth, of whieh 
several were joined together side by side, so as to 
make one cloth, curtain, or garment. Obs. 

The ‘panes’ might be narrow picces or strips of alternate 
or different colours (e. g. red and blue) or different materials 
(e.g. velvet and cloth of gold), or pieces of the same colour 
with lace or other trimming inserted In the seams, or i later 
use} strips of the same cloth distinguished by colour or 
separated by lines of trimming, etc. i - 

1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw, 1V (1830) 118, iti) costerings of 
wool paled rede and blue with rooses sonnes aod crownes in 


PANE, 


every pane. 1517 in Kerry St, Lawr, Reading (1883) 106 
“An Ager Cleth of ies Cloth of gold & hte im- 
browdred wt archangells & floures. a1548 Matt Chron, 
Hen, Vili 207b, Another chamber was hanged with grene 
Veluet..in the middle of enery pane or pece, was 2 fable of 
Quid in Matamorphoseos embraudered. 1992 Gerene Upst, 
Courticr in Harl. Mise, (Malth.) Ji. a19 A very passing 
costly paire of veluet breeches, whose panes .. was drawne 
out with the best Spanish satine, 16:1 Convat Crudities 
43 The Switzers weare .. donblets and hose of panes, inter- 
mingled witb red and yellow, and some with blew, trimmed 
with long puffes of yellow and blewe sarcenet rising oP 
between the panes. 1613 CHAPMAN Masque Plays 1873 (1. 
92 But betwixt every pane of embroidery, went a row of 
white Estridge feathers. a 1639 T. Canew Cel, Brit. Wks. 
(1824) 150 The curtain was watchet and a pale yellow in 
paines. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2170/4 One Green Satin Peti- 
coat laced with Gold and Silver Lace, in Panes. 1694 
Motrevx Rade/lais iw. Mi. (1737) 212 Breeches with Panes 
like the outside of a Tabor. : 

+b. pl. Strips made by cutting or slashing 
n garment longitudinally for ornamental purposes ; 
e. g. to show the fine stuff with which it was lined, 
or of which an UnStEAEIET was composed. Oés. 

1633 Caapman Afasgue Plays 1873 111. 94 Wide sleeves cut 
in panes. a 1648 Lo, Heaaert £1/¢ (1886) 166 Her gown 
was a green Takey goa cut all into panes or slashes, 
froin the shoulder and sleeves unto the foot. 1653 Uaquaaat 
Radelais 1. viii. mae Fi They [breecbes] were, within the 
panes, puffed out with the lining. 
II. A piece, portion, or side of anything. 
+3. A section or length of a wall or fence. Obs. 
¢.g. the length between two angles, bastions, buttresses, 
posts, etc. 

€1380 Sir Ferums, 5188 By pat were Sarazyns .. come in- 
Rard .. At & pan pat was broken. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A.M, xv, 119 Closed rounde about with seuen panes o| 
strong walles. 1g24 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading ax 
For makyng of v panys of the cburch pale iiij@, 1g25 Lo. 
Beaners Froiss. IL, xxii. 5 Than the eoght shewed me 
ft pane of the wall, and said, sir, se you yonder parte of the 
wall whiche is newer. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 Pane of a wall, 
pan de mur. 1672 Davoren se renaton in ii, There's the 
wall; behind yond pane of it we'll set up the ladder. [1795 
Soutney Joan Notes Wks. 1837 I. goo (tr. Froissart) ‘The 
miners..overthrew a great pane of the wall, which filled the 
moat where it had fallen.} b 

+4. A side of a quadrangle, cloister, court, or 
town. Obs. 

13.. ££, Allit. P. A. 1033 Veh pane of bat place had 
pre 3atez. 1447 Will of Hen. Vi in Carter King’s Coll. 
Cha. 3 Actoistre square the est pane conteyning in lengthe 
elxxv fete, and the west pane as muche. 1481 Caxton Gode- 

Grey clxxix. 264 Thyse thre castellys..were alle square, the 

les that were toward the toun were double, in suche wyse 
that one of the panes that was without myght be aualed 
oa the walles, and thenne it shold be lyke a brydge. 1560 

oucanD Crt. Venus. 490 Ane Closter weill ouir fret .. 
Quhairin was all tbir tea Sibillais set In euerilk Pane set ay 
togidder thre. 

5. A flat side, face, or surface of any object 
having several sides: e.g. (a) the dressed side of 
a stone or log; (6) one of the divisions or sides of 
a nut or bolt-head; (¢) one of the sides of the 
upper surface or table of a brilliant-cut diamond. 

1434 indent. Fotheringhey in Dugdale Afonast, (1846) VI. 
t as [The steeple is to be square in the lower part, and 
after being carried as high as the body of the church) hit 
shall be chaungid, and turnyd in vilj panes. ¢1g§30 in 
Gutch Cod. Cur. 11. 308 Oone odar Challes with a patten 
gilte the foote of vj panes and in oone of theyme a Crucifixe. 
1875 LasteTtT 7Yeder 74 note, Pane is the hewn or sawn 
surtace of the log. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech, 1601/2 Pane.. 
the divisions or sides of a nut or bolt-head; as, a six-pane 
nut, #¢. 2 hexagonal nut. 

III. A division of a window, and derived uses. 
6. One of the lights of a mnllioned wiadow (o4s.), 

or a subdivision of this; now, One of the compart- 
ments of a window, etc. consisting of one sheet or 
square of glass held in pies by a frame of lead, 
wood, etc.; the piece of glass itself, or of horn, 
paper, or the like substitated for it. 
1466 Paston Lett, 11. 268 To the glaser for takyn owte of 
it, panys of the wyndows of the schyrche. az4go Botoner 
tin. (1778) 93 Item queelibet fenestra .. continet 5 vel 6 pa- 
gettas, anglice ys. ¢€1538 in Yorksh. Archeol. Jrné. 
(1886) IX. 322 One glasse wyndow wt iij panes of vij ffoote 
Tonge and ij foote wyde euery pane. 1607 WaALKINGTON 
Oft. Glast 139 The glarier should ..hane vsed him for 
perels and paines, 166a Geaater Princ. 17 Glass Win- 
lows of small Payns. 1663 — Connsed 47 Suffer no Green 
paines of Glasse to be mixt with white. 1709 STzERLe 
atler No. 2 pa She had found several Panes of my 
indows broken. 1799 G. Situ Ladoratory 1.179 Choose 
such panes of glass as are clear, even, and smooth. 1801 
Sourney Thadaéa vi. xxiv, Silvering panes Of pearly shell. 
18:16 J. Smrrn Panorama Sc. & Art I. 754 Fake now a 
Pane of glass, and place it upon the print. 1836 Mac- 
Gituvaay tr. f/uméboldt'e Trav, v. 69 The windows being 
without glass, or even the paper panes which are often sub- 
Stituted, 1898 G. B. Suaw Plays 11. 274 The ornamental 
cabinet..its corner rounded off with curved panes of glass 
Protecting shelves of. .pottery. 

b. Fulminating pane, see FULMINATING Ppl. a. ; 
luminous or magic pane, a sheet of glass on which 
pieces of tia-foil, arranged in some design, are made 
Inmiuous by the discharge of an electric condenser 
rough the foil, 

894 Borrone Electr. fnstr, Making (ed. 6) 75 Fulmina- 
ting Panes, or ‘ Franklin's plates ‘ as they are also called, are 
easily made by coating both sides of a sheet of glass with 
tinfoil, to the extent of half of the entire surface, leaving the 
margins all round clear glass. 
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7. = PaneEt 56.1 9. 

1g82 Stanyuuast Aneis 1. (Arb.) 34 AEneas theese picturs 
woonderus heeded, And eeche pane throghly with stedfast 
phisnomye marcked. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. 79b, False 
counterfet panes in walls, to be opened and tas like a 
wicket. «1625 Frercuer Lider Bro. wv. iv, He bad better 
have stood between two panes of Wainscot. 1706 PHittirs, 
Pane, a Square of Glass, Wainscot, etc. ¢18g0 Audie. 
Navig. (Weale) 136 Paneé, 2 square or pane of thin board. 

8. A rectangular division of some surfacc; one 


of the compartments of a chequered pattern. 

1855 Even Decades 198 Diuers shietes weaned of gossam- 

yne cotton of sundry colours, wherof two are rychely 

rynged with golde and precious stones,..and chekered lyke 
the panes of a cheste borde. 74 j. Macky Journ. thro. 
ne (N.), One wall .. took up the whole Jength of a street, 
huilt of pains of this stone about a foot square. 1875 Kwicut 
Dict, Mech. 1601/2 Pane,.. one square of the pattern in a 
plaid or checker-work fabric. 

b. Each of the blocks of burr-stone of which 
a mill-stone is constructed. 

2839 Use Dict. Arts 829 The pieces of buhr-stones are .. 
cut into parallelopipeds, called panes, which are bound with 
iron oe into large millstones. 1874 Knicut Dred. Aleck. 

oo/2 The separate blocks which are booped together to 

orm a buhr-stone are known as panes. 

9. A section or plot of ground more or less 
rectangular in shape; spec. ia /rrigation, a division 
of gronnd bonnded by a fecder and an outlet-drain. 

[cx480 Henxavson Test. Cress. 427 Quhair is thy garding .. 
with..fresshe flouris, quhilk the gene Floray Had painted 

lesandly in every pane.] 1839 Ratnamro Agric. (1849) 297 

E.D. D.) Pane,. .aregulardivision of some sorts of husbandry 
work, as digging, sawing, etc. Some are saffron-panes, where 
saffron has been grown. 1848 W. Barnes Poems Gloss. 
(E. D. D.), Pane, a compartment of tedded grass between 
the raked divisions, 1866 £. Anglian N. & Q. 11. 363 Pane, 
.-used hy cottagers for a garden bed, or any small piece 
of ground, having a defined boundary. 1879 WricuTson in 
Casselt's Techn. Educ, vu. 23 The water trickles down the 
sides of the ridges, finding its way into gutters—between 
the clevated ‘panes’ or ‘stetches *. 

+ Pane, 5.2 Obs. [ME. a. OF. panne, pane, 
penne, pene, etc. (Cotgr. panne a skin, fell, or 
hide) = Pr. pena, fenna, OSp. fetta, pena, Sp. pana, 
in med.L. panna, penna fur, skin (Du Cange). 

Referred by Diez to L. Jenna feather (the sense after 
MHG. federe downy fur or peltry); others take it as a fem. 
formation from L. fares, but here the OF. form Jenne, 
pene, presents difficulty.] a 

1. Fur, esp. as used for a lining to a garment; 


n fell or skin (of ermine, sable, minever, or other 


; fur). 


a1300 Floris & Bl 110 He Jat bringe a cupe of selucre 
And eke a pane of meniuier. _13.. Guy Warw. (X.) 711 Pe 
panis al of fow & griis [A/S. Carus riche panys of faire 
s}], Pe mantels weren of michel priis. ¢1440 Pronip. 
ary, 381/1 Pane, of a furrure, Jenuda,..(P. panula’. 14 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 120 ltem, On New-yeare's day, the 
King ought to weare. .his pane of arms; and if his pane bee 
sermins deepe, a Duke's ought to bee but fower. c 1500 
Se. Poem Heraldry 177 in Q. Klis. Acad., ete. (1869) 100 
3hit sum haldis in armis ij certane thingis, Nothir metallis 
nor colouris to hlasoune, Ermyne and werr, callit panis, 
bestly furring, And haldin so without other discripcioune. 
1803 Ace. Ed. High Treas. Scot. 11, 236 Payit to the 
uenis Maister of Wardroh for ane payn of mynever to 
} furth the lynyng of the samyn..xls. 1530 Pauscr. 251/2 
Pane of a gray furre, panne de gris. . 
2. A package or bundle of furs containing a 


hundred skins: also called ManTLe. 

(But this may belong to Pane sé.) 

[1423 Rolls of Parl?. \V. 136, iii panes de Foyner, chescun 
contenant .c, Bestes, pris le pece xd.]_ 161 Be. Custonss & 
Valuat. Merch.in Halyburton's Ledger 305 Budge.. Powtes 
the fur contening four pans ix li. Tbid. Calaha .. seasoned 
the pane..x li., stag the pane..vili. 

Pane (péin), 53.3 (Cf. F. panne, in same sense, 
of uncertain origin.] ‘The pointed or edged end of 


a hammer opposite to the face; = PEEN. 

188: Metal World No. 12. 181 What writer .. has decided 
the proper ortbography of the top part of a machinist’s 
hammer? Some call it the ‘pane’, some write it ‘pene’, 
and some ‘peane’. 1883 Caanr Sonithy §& Forge 20 Some. 
times the handle is nearer to the pane or narrow end, 
the broad end being known as the face. a Marsnatt 
Metal Tools vi. 65 An engineer's ball-pane hammer... Tho 
*ball-pane’ is the smal! round knob at the back of the 
hammer-head, and is chiefly used for riveting. 

Hence Paned a., in comb., having a pane of 
a specified kind, as ball-paned, small-panea@. 

igor ¥. Black's Carp. & Build., Home Handicr. 30 Give 
every alternate tooth [of a saw] a sharp tap with a. .small- 
paned hammer. 

+ Pane, v.! Obs. [f. Pang sb.2] frans. To 
border or line with fur. Paned, t-paned, furred. 

¢1330 Florice & Bd. (2857) 131 And a mantel of scarlet 
Tpaned al wiz meniner. 

Pane (péin), v.2 [f. Pane 56.1) 

L. trans. To make up (a piece of cloth, a gar- 
ment) of pieces or strips of different sorts or 
colonrs, joined side by side. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1504 1Vill of Goodyer (Somerset Ho), iij cnrteynis ed 
bluwe & red of stamen, #509 Burgh Ree. Edind. (1869) I. 
222 That thair baneris of baith the saidis craftis be paymitt 
with the ini figuris and armis of the webstaris. 1552 
fino. Ch, Goods Surrey in Surrey Archeol. (1869) IV, 16 
Item one aulter cloth of grene and yelow crewell pained. 
1904 Lond. Gaz. No. 4033/4 Lost.., 3 Damask Window- 
Guam: pain’d with Orange-colour $n een, 1774 Ann. 
Reg. 117/2 A rich mantle of purple, paned with white. 1861 
H. Arsswoatn Constable of Tower (1862) 17 He wore a 
doublet and hose of purple velvet, paned and cut. 


PANEGYRIC. 


an fit (a window) with panes. 

1736 Lrnont Adbertfe Archit. (1. 46/1 The Wind 

be grated, tho’ not paned with eating talc. —— 
+3. To panel a room). Oés. 

1928 Brice's Weekly Frni, 28 Jone 4 Th 
siirecdeed and paned with fine Deca Gone ee tone 

Pane, obs. f. Pain, Pay 53,1, Penny. 

Pan-ecclesiastical, -egoism, etc.: see Pan-. 

Paned (paind), gpl. a, [f.Paxzv.2 (sb) + -p.] 
1. Made of strips of different coloured cloth 
joined together, or of cloth cut into strips, between 
which ribs or stripes of other material or colour 
are inserted, 

1555 in IV1l/s Doctors’ Comm, (Camdco) 43 Item 
blue hanging for the same use. 1883 in North, We On 
77 A payr of blew paynd hosse, drawin furtbe wt Dewrance. 
1607 Bzaum, & Fu Woman-tlater 1 ii, All the rwarming 
generation Of long stocks, short pain’d hose, and huge 
stoff'd doublets, a16g8 Foro, etc. Witch Edntonton w. i, 
Oh! my ribs are made ofa payn‘d hose, and they break. 1822 
Scorr Wiged ii, His paned bose were of black velvet, lined 
with purple silk, which garniture appeared at the slashes. 
ax825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia s.v. Pane, Paned curtains are 
made of tong and narrow to of different patterns or 
colours sewed together. [x827 W. Grrrorn Ford Introd. 177 
Paned hose..were a kind of trunk breeches, formed of 
oe various coloured cloth, occasionally intermixed 
with slips of silk, or velvet, stitched together. } 

2. Of a window or door: Having panes of glass. 
(Chiefly with qualification.) 

1756 Mrs, Cacperwoop Fev. v. (1884) 177 The windows 
are all of the small pang kind. 1814 Sporting Mag. 
XLIV. 43 A fox «.took a direction through a glass paned 
door, 1888 F. Hume Mad. Afidas 3. ii, A quaint little 
porch and two numerously paned windows on each side. 

Panee, Paneel, var. PAWNEE, PANELE. 

Panegas, obs. form of fence, pl. of Penny. 

Panegurie, obs. variant of PANEGYRY. 

+ Panegyre. Obs. [ad. Gr. mavipyupis PANE- 
Gynis: in sense 1 identified with pancgyric.] 

1. A eulogy: = Paxecyrnic sé. 1, 

1603 B. Jonson (title) A panegyre on the happy entrance 
of James, our sovereign, to his first high session of Partia- 
nient, @1618 Sytvestea Mayden's Blush Ded. 4 lastead.. 
of precious Gifts, of solemne Panegyres: Accept a Heart. 

2. A general assembly: = PANEGYRIS 1, 

17§7 Stuxeey in AZem, (Surtees) 111. 358 Here was in 
British times the os panegyre of the bruids, the mid- 
summer meeting of all the country round. 1763 — Padro- 

aph. Sacra 8 Xt public sacrifice, which they called 

anegyres; a meeting of a side of a country, a province. 


Panegyric (penidzirik), sb. and a, Also 7 
panegyrike, -gyrique, -girick, pani-, panne-, 
pana-, -gyrick, -girike, -gerick(e, 7-9 pane- 
gyrick. (a. F. pandgyrigue (1512 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. parndégyric-1s public eulogy, orig. adj., a. Gr. 
navyyupixds fit for a public assembly or festival, f. 
navyyupis PANEGYRIS. J 

A. sb. 1. A public speech or writing in praise 
of some person, thing, or achievement ; 2 laudatory 
discourse, a formal or elaborate encomium or 


eulogy, Const. on. zfon, formerly of. 

1603 Dame (¢#¢/e) A Panegytike Congratulatorie delivered 
to the Kings most excellent Maiestic. 1680 in Fortesc. 
Papers (Camden) 132, | also composed a panagirick of the 
immortality of glorie. 1656 Buount Glossogr., Pamegyrick, .. 
a licentious kinde of speaking or oration, in the praise and 
commendation of Kings, or other grent persons, wherein 
some falsities are joyned with many flatteries. 1673 Maavete 
Keh. Transp. \\.45 The Mountebanks..decrying all others 
with a Panegyrick of their own Balsam. 1697 Porter 
Antig. Greece w. viii. (1715) 227 The Company. . were some- 
times entertain’d with a Panegyrick upon the dead Person. 
1704 T. Brown Jeas. Fp. Wks. 1730 1. tog Write a pane- 
gyric upon custard. 1791 Boswrit Fohknson i, I profess to 
write, not his panegyrick. but his Life. 1836 FoAnsoniana 
1.71 Had I meant to make a panegyric on Mr. Johnson's 
excellencies. 1879 Frounk Casar xaviil. 491 Alter Cato’s 
death Cicero published a panegyric upon him. 

2. Elaborate praise; eulogy; laudation, ; 

1613 R. Cawprey Table Alpa. (ed. a Panigirike, praise. 
1702 Evetyn in Pepys’ Diary (1879) Lass Not douhting 
but the rest which lows wa ne oa matter Ca 
1762 Gotpss. Cit. WW. 1. Pref. 5 In this season negytic, 
gee scarce an author passes unpraised cither ae pment: 


| or himself, 1879 Fauran Sf. Paud 1. 6 He stands infinitely 


above the need of indiscriminate panegyric. 

+3, = Panrovnist. Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Deeacordon (1602) saunester Stanney, a 
lesnit Priest, called (of the Panigericks) the lanterne of 
England. 

B. adj. +1. = Paxeoyricat 1. Obs. 
moe. peng Plutarch Explan. <2 i 
east my fai marts, pompes, shewes, or 
seinen "peace or cubitived, before the gencrall 
assembly of a whole nation. 
2. = PANEGYRICAL 2, 


wee Litanie xxiii, Poems (1654) 
Sanaa uta Hist. Picts io Mise. Scot, 


ique Allelujacs. 1706 Ma’ 

f 17 The aceon pte after 2 sort doth show. 1 
Pork Hor, Epist. ni. 405 Vm not used to panegync 
strains. 1774 Mason Ev/egies i. Poems 46 Cautious | strike 
the panegyric string. r 4 

Hence + Panegy‘ric 2. infr., to ulter or write 
a panegyric; frams., to praise in an elaborate 
oration or eulogium. 

1 Dz For Review, 
going about to panegyric 
fnstr. (ed. 19) _ . 
virtue than 


4 In Pane- 


PANEGYRICAL. 


Panegy'rical, ¢. [fas pree. + -at.] 

+1. Of the nature of a general assembly. Ods, 

a1617 Bayne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 4 Their ordinary 
meeting, as it is, Acts z. 46, daily, could not be a Panegericall 
meeting. a 1679 1’. Gooowin Govt, Ch, Christ wv. vi. Wks. 
1865 XI. 23: In the primitive church the persons of the 
hishops..were chosen by all the people, and by panegyrical 
meetings. . : 

2. Of the nature ofa panegyric or eulogy; publicly 
or elaborately expressing praise or commendation ; 
enlogistic, encomiastic, laudatory. 

1592-3 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) LT. 326 
Toaddressea plausible discourse, or to garnish 2 Panegyricall 
Oration in her prayse. 1596 Nasua Saffron- Walden Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 76. 2616 Bunroxaa Eng. Lagos. Pane- 
eyricall,, spoken flatteringly in praise of some great person. 
1755 J. Sueaasare Lydia (1769) I. 405 A dead lord .. is 
always to receive honourable interment and a een 
epitaph. 1858 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh, (1876) U1. 1. i. 222 
The Duke of Wellington's despatches.. tell us so much more 
about him than any panegyrical sketch. 

Hence Panegy'rically adv., in or by means of 
a panegyric; by way of elaborate eulogy. 

1680 Religion of Dutch vi. 57 You must also Panegyrically 
celebrate the Cantons..for their refusal, 1814 W. Tavior 
in Monthly Rev. LXXIII. 360 Winkelmann..fell in love 
with its sculptured reliques oP anvent art, and nndertook to 
describe them negyrically. 

Panegy‘ricize (-saiz), v. rare. 
5b, + -378.] = PANEGYUIZE @. 1. 

1787 Ann Hinpitcn Rosa de Montmorien 11. xiv. 68 He 
sefeed me to panegyricize him in a dedication of a piece. 

|| Panegyris Genres -e‘dgiris). [a. Gr. 

; 
waviyyupts, {. mav- all + déyupts = dyopd assembly.]} 

lL. Gr. Antig. A general assembly ; esp. a festal 

assembly in honour of a god. In quots. 1647-79 


in allusion to Heb. xii. 23. 

7647 Taare Comm. Mait. iii. 12 Amidst a panegyris of 
angels, and that glorious ampitheatre. 1679 J. GoopMan 
Penit, Pard. wi. v. (1713) 367 There shall be the glorious 
Panegyris, the Paeaaiaee and church of the first-horn. 31795 
Cuanpiter Trav. Asia Afinor xl. 143 A Bal ae or 
general Sy was held there yearly. 1879 C. I. Newton 
Art & Archeol. viii, (1880) 330 The Olympic panegyris.. 
was still a reality. 

+2, = Paneoyric A, 1. Ods. 

1646 CrasuaAw Stefs to Temple 23 Their silence speaks 
aloud, and is Thy well pronounced pane Tis. 

Panegyrism (p‘nédziriz’m). xonce-wd.  [f. 
PANEGYRIZE + -Isa. Cf Gr. ravnytpiopa, -opds 
celebration of a public festival.] A panegyrizing ; 
a gee poutien of panegyrical character. 

1894 'T. Sinchairn in Athenwum 17 Nov. 677/2 A work 
which has been called a panegyrism. 

Panegyrist (px‘nédzirist). [f next: see -18T. 
Cf. Gr. ravnyuptatns one who celebrates a public 
festival.] One who writes or utters a panegyric; 
one who elaborately praises; an encomiast. 

r60s Camper Rez. (1637) 3. Adde..these few lines out of 


[f£ Panxeyric 


4 farre more ancient Panegyrist. 1782 Miss Burney Cectlia | 


1x. iii, The panegyrist of human life ! 
Scribbleomania 25 Panegyrists, Errant Knights! That 
whitewash one as grim'd as Nero, And make him shine 
abroad—an hero. 1876 Fazeman Nora, Cong. V. xxiii 156 
The high-flown rhetoric of a panegyrist. 

Panegyrize (px‘nidzirat:z),v. [ad. Gr. ravy- 
ywpl{-ew to celebrate maryyupts or a public festival; 
to deliver a panegyric: see -12E.] 

1. trans, To pronounce or write a panegyric or 
elaborate eulogy upon; to speak or write in praise 
of; to eulogize. 

1617 Cotuns Def Bp. Ely u. vi. 250 Among so many 
Saints, as he Panegyrizeth in these Orations. 1791 Map. 
D’Asaray Diary 2 June, The friends of Government.. 

negyrised him while they wanted his assistance. 1833-6 
nie EWMAN ist. Sk. (1876) I. in ii. 251 Meanly pane- 
gyrizing the government of an usurper. 

2. intr. ‘Vo compose or utter panegyrics. 

@ 1827 Mitroap cited in Wexster (1828). 

Hence Pa'negyrized, Panegyrizing J7/. adjs.; 
also Pa‘negyri:zer. 

1823 Vailperga \1.239 He was an earnest panegyrizer of 
republics and democracies. 1852 Davias & VauGHAN Plato's 
Republic x. (1868) 341 More anxious to be the panegyrized 
than the panegyrist, 1855 Doran Hanover Queens 1. xi. 
+ n his panegyrising epitaph on the monarch. 

anegyry (pan-, paae-dziri, pernidziri). Also 
7 pani-, panegery, panegury. 
PANEOYRIS, with change of suffix, 

l. Gr. Antig. = Panecyrts 1, 
generally, A religions festival. 

1641 Mitton Cd. Govt. u. Pref., That the call of wisdom 
and virtue may be heard everywhere ;..aot only in pulpits, 
but..at set and solemn paneguries in theatres. r6s9 H. 
L’Estaance Alliance Div, Of. 136 These dayes [the 
Nativity, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost] were 
called.. The Christian Panegyries, as a note of distinction 
from those of lesser account. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 207 
The. . panegyries or great monthly festivals of the {Egyptian] 

‘ods, 1894 G. Rawiinson in Lex Afosaica 24 The institn- 
tion of panegyries or ‘solemn assemblies’. . 

2. = Panecyrio A, 1 (if not mispr. in quots.) 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 72 Then would he 
{Erasmus]..sonnd foorth the Panigeries of their praises. 
1636 Hevwoon in Anna. Dubrensia (1877) 69 Having these 
Panegeries now read over, To thy perpetuall fame. — 

Paneity (panfiti). [ad. med.L. *paneitas, f. 
*pane-us of bread, f. pan-is bread.] The quality 
or conditlon of being bread, ‘ breadness’. 


f. Gr. mavyyupis 


Also more 


1815 W. H. Iratanp | 
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1687 S. Paakea Reasons Abrogai, Tesl (1688) 22 They 
could not onely separate the Matter and Form, and Acct 
dents of the Bread from one another, but the Paneity or 
Breadishness it self from themall. 1689 Paton Zf. Shephard 
66 Romish bakers praise the deity They chippd, while yet 
in its paneity. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. V1. vi. 42 
Innocent..acknowledged that..there did remain a certain 
paneity and vineity, 

Panel (pe-nél), sé.) Forms: 3- panel; also 
4-6 panell, -e, (5 -yll, -3ell, -ele, pannule, 
penelle), 5-8 pannal, 6 -ale, 6-7 -all, 6-8 -ell, 
6-9 -el, (7 -elle, -iell), [ME. a. OF. paze/ piece 
of cloth, saddle-cushion, piece (of anything), etc., 
mod. F, pannean= It. pannello, med. L. pannellus, 
dim. of pannus cloth: see PANE 56.1 (several senses 
of which are found also under Zaze/), OF. had also 
panele £., piece, etc., which in ME. would run 
pe with panel.) 

. A piece of cloth, and connected uses. 

1. A piece of cloth placed under the saddle to 
protect the horse’s back from being galled (os.) ; 
now, the pad or stuffed lining of a saddle employed 
for this purpose, 

ursor M. 14982 Broght pai nober on hir bak Na 

sadel ne panel. c1g00 Pwaine § Gav. 473 Luke thou fil 
wele thi panele, And in thi sadel set the wele. 1483 Cats. 
Angl. 267/2 A Panelle of a sadelle, panellus, sudseliiurm, 
1497 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 117 Cartsadell without 
nell. 1607 Maakuam Cavad. v1. (1617) 56 The pannells of 

is Saddle shall be made of strong linnen cloath. 1724 De 

For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 74, I cut a hole in the pannel of 
the saddle. 1835 Aacycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XI. 621 Huntin 
saddles should have their pannels well beaten and brush 
to prevent sore backs. : 

g. Akind of saddle: generally applied to a rough 
treeless pad; but formerly sometimes to an ass’s 
wooden saddle. 

(1390-1 Earl Derby's Exped, (Camden) 46 Pro iij panellis 
nous fre cursore domino, xxs. pr.] 1530 PatscR. 251/2 
Pannell to rydeon, Jats, fannean, 1873 Tussea usd. (1878) 
36A panel and pont packsaddle and ped. rsgz PracivaLe 
Sp. Dict., Acitdra de Silla, the panne lor the saddle tree, 
Stragulum ligneunt, 1897 Br. Hatt Sat. iv. ii, 26 So rides 
he mounted on the market-day, Upon a straw-stufft pannel 
all the way. 1617 Morsvson /fin. 1, 215 Our Asses had 
pannets in stead of saddies..and ropes laid crosse the 

annels, and knotted at the ends in stead of stirrups. 1742 

Aavis Quix. t. 1¥. xliii, (1885) 243 Sancho Panza, stretched 
on his ass’s pannel and buried in sleep. 1869 E. A. Paakes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. D479 Weight of Horse Appointments 
..sth Dragoon Guards 1 Pair pannels 5 Ib. 44 ox. 

3. In more general sense; A small piece of 
anything. Ods. 

(Common in OF. but of doubtful existence in Eng.) 

1628 Coxe On Litt. 1. it § 234. 158b, A Pane is a part, 
and a Pannel a little part. 

II. A small picce or slip of parchment, and 
related legal uses, 

4. A slip or roll of parchment, esf. the slip on 
which the sheriff entered the names of jurors and 
which he affixed to the writ. 

(e1307 Writ to Sheriff Somerset Chancery File, New Ser. 
1 dorso, Responsum istius breuis est in Panello huic annexo.] 
¢1440 ages Parv. 381/1 Panele, pagella, panellus. 
1562 Act 5 Eliz, c. 22 § x Vnlesse such person or persons 80 
making any pelts, or hnying such skinnes,..conuert the 
same into semits, nels, or other their owne necessary 
vses. 1628 Coke On Litt, mn. ii, § 234, r58b, A Jury is said 
to he im-pannelled when the Sheriff Ath entred their names 
into the Pannel, or little piece of Parchment, ze Panuxello 
assise. ¥ Birounr Law Dict., Panel, a Schedule or 
Page; as a Panel of Parchment, or a Counterpane of an 
Indenture: But it is used more particularly for a Schedule 
or Roll containing the names of such Jurors, as the Sheriff 
returas, to pass upon 2 Trial. 1752 J. Louruian Form: of 
Process Se. (ed. 2) 202 Which Panel must be in Parchment, 
intitled, The County ss. Nomina Fur. Triand. inter 
Dominum Regen, et —— Prisonar. ad Barram, Ibid., 
The Panel must have Margin-room, to mark their Appear: 
ances and Challenges. 1768 Bracxstone Com. III. 353 
He returns the names of the jurors in a panel (a little pane, 
or oblong piece of percumen) nnnexed to the writ. 1875 
Stuaas Const. H. 11L xx. 408 Under the name of ‘pannel’ 
the sheriff's return had been endorsed on or sewed to the writ 

5. A list of jarymen, the jury itself. 

(1292 Brirron 1. xxii, § 10 Pur uns remuer hors des panels 
etautres mettre. 1314-15 Rolls of Parit. 1, 333/2 psi panel- 
lum dehitum de probis & legatibus hominibus retornarunt.] 
1377 Laneu. 7. Pl. B. 11. 315 Ne put hem in panel To don 
hem plizte here treuthe. 1444 Xodls of Partt. V. 127/1 The 
Coronours..have power to make the array of the enquest or 

anell for the triell of the same offencers, ‘: ‘Bae 5 fen. 

ITT, c.6% 6 Persons so..impanelled..sh to the 
former panell. 1682 Eng. Elect. Soe 24 The Pannei that 
brought in an Ignoramus upon the Bill against the Earl of 
Shaftsbury. 1730 Figztoinc Kafe upon Rage 1. i, 1 think 
half of that pannel are bailiff's followers. 1827 Hattam 
Const. Hist, (1876) U1. xii. 458 The sheriffs..had taken care 
to return a panel in whom they could confide. 1862 Buaton 
Bk, Hunter (1863) 136 A panel means twelve perplexed 
agriculturists, who. ,are starved till they are of one mind. 

b. ¢rausf, A list of men,or (quot. 1575) of beasts. 

1575 Lanewam ZeZ. (1871) 16 A great sort of bandogs 
whear thear tyed in the vtter Coourt, and thyrteen bearz in 
the inner. Whoosoener made the pannell, thear wear inoow 
for a Queast, and one for challenge, and néed wear. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1.242 If the following. .Pannel be 
labell’d to the former Catalogue of that most August As- 
“sete 1888 Standing Orders He, Contm. (1897) § 49. & 
The Committee of Selection shall nominate a Chairmen's 
Panel to consist of not less than Four nor more than Six 
Membérs..the Chairmen's Panel shall appoint from among 


, themselves the Chairman of each Standing Committee. 


PANEL. 


6. Scots Law. In the phrase on or upon the 
panel = upon (his, one’s) trial. Also, in later use, 
tn the panel, ete. 

The original sense of Zaue/ here is conjectural. It seems 
most probable that (on the analogy of sense 4) it meant a 
slip of parchment, containing the indictment, or the name or 
names of the persons indicted. Zo Se an the pani would 
thus be ¢o de zndicied, and so on one's trial. It wo..ld also 
be easy to use the term elliptically for the name or names, 
and so, the person or persons, on the panel, as in b, where 
note that the word is collective. In later times, ‘the panel” 
has been sometimes understood as a place, viz. ‘the bar of 
the court’ (so Jansieson), or the dock. Cf. the phrases tv the 
Panel, to put or bring rato the panel, to enter the panel, 

1ss7 Books of Adjournal (High Court of Justic.) 8 Apr., 
The personis upone the pannell askit instrumentis. 1 
Rouvann Crt. Venus m1. 128 Thay callit the criminail, With 
ane twme scheith set him on the Pannall. 1582 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. Ser, u WE. soz Few complenaris hes offerit 
thame to persew the personis enterit on pannell. 1660 Dick- 
son £xg, Fob x, Writ. 1845 1.5 God has put the man on the 
pind, and is entered in a contest, and will condemn us. 

1700 in Kirkton's Hist, Ch. Scot, (1817) 384 Mr. James 
Mitchel was upon the pannell at the criminal court for 
shutting at the Archbishop of St Andrews. 19714 ‘Li:omson 
in Cloud of Witnesses (1730) 134, | was brought and set in 
the Pannel, with the Murderers, and they read over my 
Indictment. 1952 J. Loutuian Form of Process (ed. 2) 16 
The Day of Compearance heing come, the Prisoner is sent 
for, and enters the Pannali (from this the Prisoner is called 
Pannel). 

b. The person or persons indicted, the accused. 
(The pl. form In quot. 1801 is a ‘ foreigner’s’ error.) 

155 Bks. of Adsournal 7 Dec., The pannell protestit for 
the panis contenit in the actis of mite 1562 Jdid. 
13 May, Intrandi_as secund pannale, the laird of Wester 
Ogill, etc. 1698 /did. 18 Nov., Ordains that for hereafter 
the pannalls advocats in all their wryten debates title the 
defenders by the name of pannali, as has bein always in use 
before the Justice Court, and not by the name of defender. 
1708 J. CHamagetavne St. Gt. Brit, wu. 11. vi. (1737) 386, 15.. 
are chosen to be the Assize upon the Pannal (or Prisoner at the 
Bar). 1995 Scots Mag. LV\I. 479/1 He saw no marks of 
insanity about the pannel, who always behaved with great 
peerery- 1801 Sporting Slag. XVII. 30 Mr. Clark, Counsel 

‘or the pannels, made no objection. 1883 Enerswzim ie 

‘esus (ed. 6) 13. 169 On the assumption of their being the 
judges, and He the panel. z 

ITI. A distinct piece or portion of some surface, 
etc., usually contained in a frame or border. 

(This appears to be the underlying idea in this group, but 
the arrangement is tentative mi | provisional.) 

+7. The general sense of ‘compartment’ or ‘sec- 
tion’ appears to be-exemplified in the following: 

©1440 Yacob's Well 273 pis ground of equyte is ij. panell: 
In pe to ee equyte acordyth resonn wyth wyll, and 
oper panel equite acord th wyll wyth resoun, Eyther of 
pise ij. panys is iiij. fote brode, 

8. A section or compartment of a fence or 
railing; aburdle, Cf. Pang sd.13. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv, In the said forest .. to 
be made palebordes called penelles. /dfd. 1. xxx, To make 
fyue penellys of palysses to be sette vp. 1830 Parson. 251/2 
Panel of a wall, faa de mur. 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. 
(1675) 138A Daas ond handsomely bound in pannels. 1882 
Gard. Chron. KVU. 809/2 Each panel is composed of 
three vertical parallel posts, two longitudinal rails..and two 
boards attached to the pee between the rails. 1890 
*R. Bowwrewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 226 A panel of 
fencing is not quite nine feet in length. ; 

9. A distinct compartment of a wainscot, door, 
shutter, side of a carriage, etc., consisting usnally 
of a thinner piece of board or other material, nor- 
mally rectangular, set in the general framework. 

1600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. mt. iii. 89 This fellow wil but ioyne 

* you together, as they loyne Wainscot, then one of you wil 
prone a shrunke ge I, and like greene timber, warpe, 
warpe, 3688 R, Horms Avmoury i. 100/1 Panneli, little 
cleft Boards, about 2 foot high, and 16 or 20 inches broad, of 
these Wainscot is made. 1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 109 
Bevil away the onter edges of the Pannels. ey 
Task 1, 282 Rural carvers .. with knives deface The pan- 
nels. 382g Coaartr Rur. Rides 41x A stage-coach came 
up to the door, with ‘Bath and London’ upon its panels, 
e180 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 136 Panel, a square or pane 
of thin board, framed-in a thicker one called a stile. .. Such 
are the partitions by which the officers’ cabins are formed. 
1866 Geo. Extor F, Holt xxxviii, She had ,. seen herself 
.. in the crystal_panel that reflected a long drawing-room. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech, 720/2 A panel wider than its 
height is n lying-panel, ..1f its height he greater than its 
width, a standing panel, _ 

b. In architecture and other constractive arts: 


A compartment of a surface either sunk below or 
raised above the general level, and set in a mould- 
ing or other border, as in a frame, sometimes of 


different colour or material. : 
1693 Ticon ase A New Book of Drawings, containing 
Severa) Sortes of Iron Worke as Gates, .. Staircases, Pan- 
nelles, ete. r7x5 Leon: Padladio’s Archit. (1742) 11. 27 A 
large pannel occupying the whole Architrave and Frize to 
place the Inscription upon. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) 

The tower of St. Peter Mancroft, at Norwich, is a g 
specimen of flint building with stone panels. 1874 MickLE- 
tuwatte Mod. Par. Churckes 214, | can see no reason why 
the panels should not be formed of some of the concretes 

which we are now able to procure. 

c. Bookbinding. (a) A compartment of the 
external cover of a book enclosed in a border or 
frame. (6) Also, the space between the raised 


bands on the back of a book. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 1. 425 ‘Raised hands’ are 
formed of strips of pasteboard or parchment at regular 
Intervals across the back of the book, leaving aspace termed 


PANEL. 


‘pancls' between them. 1880 ZaEunsoorr Bookbinding 
129 Vanel mitred in gold, with title and small corners. .. 
Small tail panel with date. 1903 S/udio Aug. 175 A sotid 
leather outer binding with an inlaid..panel in the centre to 
contain coats-of-arms..nmid a framework of gold tooling. 

d, A piece of stuff of different kind or colour, 
lald or inserted lengthwise in the skirt of a woman’s 
dress; also, the portion of the original material 
enclosed between two such pleces. (6) A pancl- 
shaped plece of embroldery or appliqué work for 
insertion In any drapery. 

1889 Fok Bull a Mar. 149/3 The skirt, of grey sitk, had 
broad panets of dark grey velvet, on which a design of 
feathers was embroidered insilver. 1899 W.G. P. Townsenp 
Embroidery iv. 43 Design for an appliqué panel, .. Worked 
in the Windermere linens, in blues and green. /é7d., Design 


for..a long panel for the back of a settee. 1903 fWeston. 
Gas. 19 Feb. 4/2 On the skirt these (flatly stitched inverted 


box pleats} are set about five or six inches apart, except 
in the front, where a wider ae is left to give a panel 
effect—a space amounting to about twelve inches. 

6. fig. Soinething resembling a panel in shape 
and relation to the surrounding space. 

1goa A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xviii, 174 Through 
the open window the moon threw a broad panel of silver 
light upon the floor of the room, 

O. +a. A window-pane. Os. b. A compart- 
ment in a stained glass window, containing a 


Separate subject. 

3747-41 Cuampens Cyc/. s. v., Hence also Panels, or panes 
of glass, are compartiments or pieces of glass of various 
forms, square, hexagonal, etc, 1873-5 Jas. Fowcer in Ys. 
Arch. ‘Frnal Hi. 199 The arrangement is a succession of 
Reels. each containing a subject. 2892 J.T. Fownra Jdid, 

1. 499. This panel certainty does not belong to the window, 

LU. Coal-mining. 0. A piece of coal left uncat 
in a mine. b. A compartment or division of 
A mine separated from the rest by thick masses or 


ribs of coal. 

74 Hooson Miner's Dict. Pannell, a small Piece of 
Wholes that is left uncut, either to support some Weight 
from falling, or else .. left, because it is.. not worth the 
cutting. dd. K iij, Huttrat lis] any hard Pannel ina Vein 
or Pipe..baund up and crossil’d by mixt Stoff, as Chirts, 
hard Tufts, Caukes, or Kevills, 1847 E. Cresv Eneycl. 
Civ. Eng. 1, 695 Panel work .. is performed b dividing the 
entire mitre into panels, separated hy walls of coal from 40 
to so yards in thickness, 1882 R. L. Gattoway Ast, Coal 
Alining xv. 149 It occurred to Mr. Buddle {¢ 1810] that a 
great improvement... might be effected hy dividing a colliery, 
tn the course of the first working, into districts, or panels, 
Surroonded on all sides by barriers of solid coal. 

12. Gardening. A compartment of some design 
in carpel-bedding, 

31805 Rerron Landscape Gard. 185 The pannel .. may be 
removed in winter. 1893 Gard. Chron. 27 Aug. 243/3 These 
need frequent thinning out and clipping into shape, so as 
to confine each colour to its own panel or boundary-line, so 
bau properly define and preserve the character of the several 


lesigns, 

13. A compartment or division of a pavement. 

3893 Daily News at Sept 5/3 A ‘panel® of karri wood 
has been laid opposite the West Strand Post Office, where 
the wear and tear is exceedingly heavy. 

IV. A thin board, ete., such as might form a 
panel In sense 9. 

i A thin wooden board used as a surface for 
oil painting ; also, a painting on such a board. 

1709 Prior Protogenes § ara 39 He [Apelles] gave the 
Pannel to the Maid. 1765 H. WacroLe Ofrarto ii. (1798) 
32, Iam fot in love with a coloured panel. 18a1 Caaic 
Lect. Drawing ii, 117 It was the custom of the first practi. 
tioners in this process, to cover the pantels of their pictures 
with grounds of thin plaster. 1889 Se & Times Paint, 
217 For smatt cabinet pictures, panels of wellesensoned ma- 
hogany are Prepared. 1875 Fortnum Mayolica iii. 26 Were 
they even painted in oil on panel. 

b. A large size of photograph, of a height mach 
Stealer than its width. Chiefly affrz4, 

1888 Lady 25 Oct. 34/3 Some of the most derail panet 
Screens for photographs I ever set eyes on. /d7¢., The two- 
fold screens with, . sufficient space for panel portraits. 1891 
Pail Mall G. 14 May 6/1 The panel photo is..as much part 
of the ceremony of presentation as, in the courtly times of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, afew sittings at his studioin Leicester. 

wate were part of the business of a fashionable marringe. 

5. A board used by a baker, tailor, ete. 

1612 in Naworth Housch, Bks, (Surtees) 42 A pannell for 
the baker. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovid's [bis 120 Dominus 
Mechanick that leaps from the pannel to the pulpit. 

V. Unclassed senses, 

16. (See quot.) 

1 Tocqurter Mitit. Encyel., Pannels, in artillery, are 
Cig te which carry mortars and their beds upon a 


rc) 

17. Afining, (See quot.) 

1858 Simuonos Dict, Trade, Panel,..in miniog, a heap of 
ore dressed and ready for sale. 1881 Raystoxp Mfining 
1. A heap of dressed ore, 

8. (See quot.) 

1894 Northumbid, Gloss., Panels, the several strata com: 
Posing a bed of stratified rock : ot used with reference 
to she tannds of a limestone, as ‘ Blue limestone with strong 


panels 
19, (See quot.) (A rendering of Fr. panneau, 
Perth. never actually in Eng. use: cf. PANE 54.1 5.) 


1747-41 Cuampens Cyc?, s.v., Pannel in masonry, denotes 
one of ie faces of a hewn stone. a 


VI. 20. attrid. nnd Coms., as panel-cupboard, 

1 maker, opener, -painting, ~prelure, -sleeve, 

“van a -bodied, -lined adjs.; panel-deu 
OL, 


421 


= panel-house; panel-furring, a furring to which 
the extemal panels of a railway-carriage are 
fastened; panel-game, stealing in a panel-house 
(Cent. Dict, 1890); pnnel-house, a brothel in 
which the walls have sliding panels for the pur- 
pose of tobbery; panol-plane, ‘a long stocked 
plane aon a handle or toat’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech, 1875); panel-planer, (a) a machine for 
thinning the edges of panels so as to fit Into the 
grooves in the stiles; (4) = pane/-raisers; pancl- 
raiser, a machine for forming n raised panel on 
a board by working away the surroanding surface; 
panel-strip, a strip of wood or metal to cover the 
joint between a post and a panel or between two 
panels in a railway-carriage ; panel-thief, a thief 
in a panel-house; so panel-thieving sé.; panel- 
trusa, a truss having timbers or bars arranged in 
rectangular divisions diagonally braced; panel- 
wheel, a wheel which cuts a groove with a flat 
bottom and sloping or bevelled sides. See also 
PANEL-WORK. 

1835 Court Afag. VI. 10/a Mark the perfectly self-com- 
pecent air with which he sits in his gpict *pannel-bodied 

ilhury. 1895 Curve Hotano Yap. Wife (ed. 11) 63 She 
fess to a “panel cupboard, where we keep our .. English 
iscuits, 1B60 Barttett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), *Panel-house, 
or "Panel-den, a house of prostitution and theft combiaed. 
1901 Academy § Oct. 293/2 On the hr rea stands an 
unframed sketch, 1s9r PERCIVALL Pp. Dict., Albardero, 
a *pannel] maker, Ciitellarius. 1896 Westin. Gaz, 24 Oct. 
4/1 {A) collection of burglar’s tools, including a fine brace 
and centre-hit, and a ‘ patent *pane!-opener ', shaped much 


|. like the common or domestic tin-opener, but ona larger scale. 


ioe W. J. Gownon Foundry 157 Trucks do not want up- 
holstering or glazing or *panel-painting. 1880 LittLeoaLe 
Plain Reas., vii. 16 We should disprove the genuineness of 
a “panel picture declared to be four hundred years old, if we 
showed it to be painted on mahogany. 1873 I. Richarps 
Woodavorking Factories 182 To these standard planes may 
be added a “panel, plough, and right and teft rebate planes. 
1875 Kuicut Dict. Alech, 1602/1 A double-head *panel- 
raiser, working upon two edges of the board at once, 181-16 
J. Smitn Panorama Se, § Art |. 106 The *pannel-saw..is 
used for cutting very thin boards in any direction which 
may be required. 38ag J. Nicuorson Operat. Mechanic 
584 The panel-saw, cither for cross-cutting, or cutting very 
thin boards longitudinally. 1884 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/1 
The sleeves are of a different material from the other por- 
tions, .. The brocade of which these long “panel sleeves are 
-.made deserves description. 1860 Bartietr Diet, Amer. 
(ed. 3), *Panet-thic/, a thief, who..enters the room by a secret 
opening, and abstracts [the victim's] money, wateh, etc, 1868 
M. H. Satu Sunshine & Shad. N. York 306 She was one 
of the most notorious panel-thieves in New York. 1707-12 
Mortimer ¢/usd. (1721) 11, 202 Those Walls which are 
built *Pannel-wise, with square Pillars at equal distance, ., 


look much handsomer. 
t+ Panel, s4.2 O¢s. (Origin obsc\-c: treated 
i ament or 


by some as a sense of prec.] The ; 
lower part of the alimentary canal of “t uawk. 
61875 Perf, Bh. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 7 Meates weh 
endew sonest and maketh the hardest panell are best. sid. 
a6 Tokens of Wormes. Strayning sodaynly on the fyste,.. 
champpinge wt her beake, offeringe her heake ofte to the 
Ranell mutes smotty {etc., 1611 Cotcr., Brayen/, the 


ale or feathers, about a hawkes fundament, called by our | 


‘aulconers the brayle in a short-wingd, and the pannell in 
a long-wingd, hauke. 1678 Purtuirs (ed. 4), ?annel, in 
Faulconry, is the Pipe next to the Fundament of the Hawk, 
there she digesteth er meat from her body. 

Panel (px'nél), v.  [f. Pave s4.1) 

I. 1. érans. To empanel (a jnry). 

1451 Paston Let. |. 208 The Shereff wille panell gentylmen 
to aquyte the Lorde, and jowroures toa quyte his men. 1530 
Pasar. 65a/1, 1 panell a quest of men after the lawes of 
Englande. 1 IASsINGER, etc, Ofd Lav v. i, The jury's 
panell'd, and the verdict given Ere he appears. 

IL 2. Se. Law. To bring to trial; to indict. 

1576 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. I. 567 That the 
cuntre men arreistit. .may..certanclie knaw at quhat day to 
be pannellit. 1660 Dickson Serm, dsa, xii. 14-15 Writ. 
1845 I. 138 Thou art arotten hypocrite, thou hast never pan- 
nelled thyself before God's tribunal for sin. 1721 Woorzow 
Ch, Fist, mn, viii. (1830) IV. 124 Some country women were 
pannelled for being helpful to the wife of one of the persons 
alleged to have been concerned. 1814 Scott [Vav. xvi, He 
«+ Was soon to be panelled for his life. 


III. +3. To farnlsh (a saddle) with a pancl 


or pad. Oés. rare. ’ 
1508 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. WV. 135 For grathing of 
foure sadilles, new pannalit. 

4. To put a panel on (a beast, esp. a male or 
ass); to saddle with -t el A 
1530 Paser. 652/1 Panell my horse, 
ae evs Outre. L Iv. zlvii. (1885) ag7 They ordered him 
to saddle Rozinante and nel the ass, 1881 DurrteLp 
Don Quix. 1. 144 Don Quixote. .ordered Sancho to saddle 

pannel at once. 
IV. 5. To fit or furnish (a room, wall, etc.) 

with panels ; to adom with panels. : 

1633 WWtlinslow Churchw. Ace. in Earwaker East Cheshire 
(x877) I. 108 Paid for panoelting the churche in tbe toppe. 
17.. Pennant (T.), A very handsome bridge, the battlements 
neatly pannelled with stone. 18a3 P, Niesorson Pract, 
Build. 192 Where the principal stairs were constructed of 
wood, it was customary to panel the soffit. 1890 W. J. 
Goavon Foundry 73 We look into the saloon, which the 
cabinetmakers are panelling with satin-v 

6. To fit or place as 2 panel in its frame. 

183a Lytton Lugene A. t. v, A few old pictures were 


il ryde to market. 


PANG. 


panelled in the open wainscot. 1858 — Hhat will he di 
1. vi, Panelled in wood that had once been painted bce < 

7. To ornament (a skirt or piece of drapery) with 
a panel or panels: see PANEL 4.1 9d, 

bap Westm, Gaz, 11 July 3/1 A lace flounce might border 
a skirt of net, or..the lace might prnela skirt of net. 

8. Telegr. To arrange (wires) in parallels. 

3890 in Cent, Dict. 

Panel, dial, form of Parnes. 

+ Panele. Oés. Also 6-7 panell, pannel, 7-8 
ponele, 8 paneel, panial. [a. Sp. panela: cf, Ger, 
panelfe.| Brown unpurified sugar from the Antilles, 

.1s6a Buctyn Bk, Simpler 72 Although Suger can not bee 
simply made, from the panell, or sande Wile cometh from 
the e. igsga ln Acts Privy Councif N.S. XXII. 465, 
9 chests of sugar muscovathes.. 10 chests of sugar pannels, 
16s7 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 91 Wiey make Peneles, a 
kind of Sugnr somewhat inferiour to the Muscavado. 1718 
tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1, 56 A Sart of duskish, pale-grey 
oe called Paneels. 1740 Hist. Famatca 229 Muscovadoes 
and Panial Sugar, 6s. per Hundred. 1774 Ann. Reg. a15/t 
Molasses, syrups, paneles,..from the British plantations, 

Paneless (pé'nlés), ¢. [f. Pany sé.1+ -LESS,] 
Of n window: Having no panes, lacking panes. 

21763 Snenstone Economy ut. 111 The shifis enormous 
that in vain he farms To patch his paneless window. 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Eurofe 220 To keep out the cold by 
fastening our towels securely across the pancless window. 

Panellation (pxnélé‘fon). [n. of action £. 
med. (Anglo-) L. pannelldre, f. pannellus PANEL 
56.1 4, 5.) The empanelling of a ary: 

a x695 Woon flist, Univ. Oxf. (1796) 11.9 They in the said 
pannellation did put Rich, Wotton... and other privileged 
persons, which were not wont anciently to be imaenneliau 
1848 in Wuarton Law Lex, 

anelled, paneled (pznéld), pp/.a.  [f. 
PANEL v, + -ED. 

1. Se. Law. Brought to the bar, put on trial. 

1636 W. Scot Afol. Narr. (1846) 153 Many were unknown 
to the pannelled, . 

2. litted ot mnde with panels; divided into 
panels or decorative compartments. 

1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool af Qual. (1809) 1V. 123 A fold. 
ing door of pannelled looking-glass. 1819 SueLuEv “ct, Pr. 
Whs. 1888 II. 285 Within this arch are two panelled alto 
telievos. tg0a Besant Sire I’rs.' Zryst 95 The dark panelled 
old room that they called Oliver Cromwell's Library. 

Panelling, paneling (penélin). [f. Paxzn 
5b, + -1N0 1] 

1. Wood or other material made into panels, 
panels collectively, panel-work. 

1824 Scott Kedgauntist ch.v, The very old wainscot which 
composed the floor and the panelling of the room. 18g1 
Lavarp Pop, Acc. Discov, Nineveh xui. 343 This alabaster, 
cut into slabs, served as a kind of panelling to the walls of 
sun-dried hricks, 1875 W.S. Ilavwarn Love agst. World 1 
The oak paneling, of a sombre but rich brown. 

2. Aftning. (See PANEL 56.111.) 

1900 Daily News 26 Nov. 2/1 Ground .. opened out and 
drained preparatory for panelling. 

Pa‘nel-work. _ 

1. Work in wood, stone, etc., consisting of or 
containing panels; ¢sf, panelled woodwork. 

1874 Parker Gothic Archit. 1. vi. 195 The windows fre. 

wently appear to be only openings in the panel-work. 1886 
Witte & Crark Caméridge 1. 510 The spaces between 
the windows .. are decorated with panelwork, | 

2. The working of a mine by division into panels. 

1847 E. Cresy Emeycl. Civ. Eng. 1. 695 Panel work was 
introduced, fifty years ngo. (See Panec s4.) 11] 1882 
Gattoway fist. Coal Atining xv. 149 Panel-work..was first 
introduced [at Wallsend] in the year 1810, 

So Panel-working. 

1883 Garstey Gloss. Coal-mining, Pansiavorking,a system 
of working coal seams..in the North of Englan 

Panemye: seePaynimy 04s. Panence, obs. 
f. Penance. Paner, -ere, obs, ff. PANNIER. 
Panes, obs. f. pence, pl, of Pexny, 

Panentheism, Pan-eulogism : see Pan- 2. 

Paneter,-tre,-trie, obs. ff. PANTERSS.1, PANTRY. 

Panewes, 7 obs. ff. pennies, pl. of PENNY, 

Panfish. U.S. [f. Pan sé.1+ Frsu 56.1) 

1, A fish snitable for frying whole in a pan. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 Onting (U.S.) XXIII. aoyfa 
The cat-fish, also a good pan-fish. 1899 B. W. Green Vir. 
ginia Word-bk. i " 

2, A name for the king-crab (Limu/as), from its 
sapposed resemblance to a saucepan. (Cent, Diet.) 

Panful (penfal). (f. Pan sd.) + -rut.) The 
quantity that fills a pan. a _) 

r Ravatonp Statist, Mfines & Alining 319, I pret 
lo he upon the result of 40 panfuls worked by rocker, 
1887 I. R, Lady's Ranche Life Montana 167, 1 often used 
to take a panful of salt, and get the whole band round me. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 356/2 A panful of water. 

“ (pen), 6. Also 6-7 pangue. [Fang, 
sb. and vb., are known only after 1500, the vb. 
being exemplified first (which may be accidental). 
Origin uncertain. , 

Ttas been suggested that pase sb. was rn phonetically- 
lightened variant of an earlier prang (cf. speech, OF. sfrve, 
were however ‘Aree consonants came together), and thus 
identical with a word occurring twice as srvxge a 1450, aod 


as pr er app. in the same sense a 
below. Toes have nawueally been pied 4 
Prove d., a stabbing or piercing | t 
oes tot been found ‘e the sense 
(1567), and is not frequent 16 - 


PANG. 


1447 BOKENHAM Seyatys (Roxh.) 151 As thow the prongys 
of deth dede streyn Here hert root. @1450 Cov, Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 287 These prongys myn herte asondyr thei do 
rende. ¢ 1530 Crt. of Love 1150 The prange of Jone so 
straineth them to crie.] ‘ 4 

l. A brief keen spasm of pain which appears 


suddenly to pierce or shoot through the body or 


any part of it; a shooting pain. a 

In 16th e. chiefly in ' pangs of death’; also ‘of childbirth’. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 242. b, In the pange & 
distresse of deth. 1530 Pauscr. 251/2 Panges of dethe, /es 
traicta de mort. 21548 Hau Chron., Edw. IV 250 The 
pangues and fittes of his sickenes. ¢ 1586 C’Trss PemarokE 
fs. xivm. ii, The wife, whose wofull care The ae of 
child bed findes. x601 F. Goowin ps. of Eng. 338 his man 
being very olde, died ina pang. 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for Af. 
ut i. 80 The poore Beetle that we treade vpon In corporall 
sufferance, finds a pang as great, As when a Giant dies, 
1609 Barz (Donay) 2 Aings xxii. 5 The pangues of death 
have compassed me. 1611 Biste /sa. xxvi. 17 Like as a 
woman with childe..is in paine, and cryeth out in her aks 
1709 STEELE Zatler No. 27 ¥ 2 The Man in the Pangs of the 
Stone, Gout, or any acute Distemper. 1833 Ht. Martixeau 
Cinnanion & Pearls vii. 118 The pang which shot through 
her yesterday. x88 Carrenter Man, Phys. (ed. 2) 288 
The attempt to allay the pangs of hunger by filling the 
stomach with non-nutritious substances, 


2. fig. A sudden sharp mental pain or feeling 


of intense mental anguish. 

1570 Dee Math, Preft, lamin no little pang of perplexitie. 
xg90 Spenser F. Q. th i. 48 ‘Uhe bitter pangs that doth your 
heart infest. 1601 Suaxs. Teel. N. 1. iv. 94 Say that some 
Lady.. Hath for yonr lone as great a pang of heart As you 
hane for Oliuia. 1687 Dryoen J/ind & 7”. i. 287 O sharp 
convulsive pangs of agonizing page { 1749 SMo.Lerr Reg7- 
cide 1. iii, Keen are the pangs Of hapless love. 1808 Scott 
Marnz. 11. xiii, High minds, of native pride or force, Most 
deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse! 1877 Brack Green Past. 
XXxXvili. (1878) 303 Cheerfully and without a pang sacrifice 
the dollars you have paid. 

+3. A suaden access of keen feeling or emotion 
of any kind; a sudden transitory fit. Ods. 

1542 Upau. Eras. Apoph, 117, This pangue or guierie 
of love dooeth especially. invade & possesse suche persones. 
1548 Unatt, etc. Erasw. Par. Like iv. 54 Vhere bee in 
vs certayne affeccionate pangues of nature, whiche we are 
not able to cast awaye from vs. 1565 JEWEL Def. Ipod. 
Wks. (Parker. Soc.) FIE. 392 O, what rR merry pang was 
this, M. Harding! 164z Rocers Naaman 6 Only to amuse 
their minds, and stirre up pangs of affection, 1643 ‘'rarp 
Comm. Gen. xix. 32 [He] does that ina drunken pang. 1693 
Humours Town 138 Among their Fits of Devotion they 
shall have snch Amorous Pangs for Heav’n, that one 
won'd think fete.) @ 1694 Titotson Serm, (1743) VITL 

417 Galen.. when he had anatomized man's body, and care. 
ully surveyed the frame of it.. fell into a pang of devotion 
nnd wrote a hymn to his Creator. 

Pang (pxn), @ Se. [ecf. Pane v2] Packed 
tight, stuffed, crammed. Also ble Code 

¢1g60 A. Scorr Poents (S. 'T. S.) ii. 178 Thair_avairis fyld 
vp all the feild, Thay wer so fow and pang With drafe, 
1807 Rurcnpir I ’ayside Cottager 110 (E.D.D.) The bench 
is fill'd, the house is pang. 1895 Crocker Aen of Afoss 
Hags 367 A rnde man, and pang full of oaths. 

b. Tight, compactly framed. 
1813 Hoce Queen's Wake (1871) 27 Sae pang was our 
mly prow Quhan we cndna speil the brow of the wavis 
We needilit them throngh below. 

Pang (pen), v1 Now rare. [See Pana sé.] 
trans. Yo afflict with pangs ; to pierce or penetrate 
with acute physical or mental pain. Also adso?. 

exgoz Joseph Arim, (E. E. T. S.) 47/323 His chylde in the 
Eienee was in leopardy, And sore panged, a 1529 
SKELTON P. Sfarowe 44 What heuynesse dyd me pange, 
@ 1548 Haut Chron, Hen. VI 3b, By the tormentyng..of 
which sicknes, men were so.. peyntnlly pangued. 2898 
Frorio, Accorare, to pang or pinch at the hart. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen. VITI, w iii, 1g “Lis a sufferance, panging As soule and 
bodies seuering. 12748 Smonnerr Rod. Rand, (1817) IT. lit 
177 The news of your misfortune eee me to the very 
intrails, 1838 /raser's Mag. XVIIL. 531 May the mortal 
stroke Be balanced well, and pang not. 

tb. To move by any sudden feeling. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 526 Heere the kinde- 
hearted Tesuit is panged with a fit of Charitie to yoke the 
Lutherans with them, 

Hence Panged 4f/.2., Panging whl. sé. 

18a7 Hooo Aids. Fatries \xxviii, Like a pang'd nightin- 
gale, it made him pause, 1876 C. Weuts Yoseph §& Brethren 
1. vi, But he is dead, and 1 am left to mourn, And tire on 
pangéd recollection. 1863 Lo. Lytton Ring Amasis 1.1, 
uit. 124 Never shall the panging of your spirits be at rest. 

Pang (pan), v2 Sc. and north. dial, [Origin 
uncertain : Petar onomatopceic, 

Identity with Goth. fraggan, Le. prangan to press, with 
loss of 7, has heen suggested.) 

rans. To pack tight, fill by pressure, stuff, cram. 

1637 Rutuerroro Left, 14 July (1671) 9 Hell will he empty 
»-and heaven panged full. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr, 
ut. iii, As fou ’s the house could pang, 1785 Burxs lioly 
Fair xix, It pangs us fou o’ Knowledge. 1814 Scorr Wav, 
Ixiv, The auld gudeman o Corse-Cleugh has panged it wi’ a 
emis o’strae amaist. 1845 Brockett WV.C. Gless., Pang, 
to fill, to stuff. 1899 Speaker 4 Feh. 157 Men whose minds 
are panged with the lore of old SeHred 


Pangene (pxndzin). Bzo/, Also pangen, 
[f Gr, may- all +stem of yévos race, offspring, yev- 
to beget : ef. next.] De Vries’s name for a (sup- 
posed) primary constituent unit of a germ-cell, 

1899 J. A. Triomson Sci. ma xi 146 The theory of 
‘ Pangenes’ advocated by De Vries in 1889... incorporates 
the distinctively modern conception of germinal continuity, 
Jbid. 153 To these hypothetical unita numerous names have 
been given—hiophors, pangenes, idiosomes [etc.). 
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Pangenesis (pxnj,dzenésis). Bzo/, [f. Gr. 
nay-, PAN- all + yéveots birth: see -GENKaIs.] The 
name given by Darwin to his hypothesis, ad- 
yanced to explain the phenomena of heredity, that 
every separate unit or cell of an organism repro- 
duces itself by contributing its share to the germ 
or bud of the future offspring. See quot. 1868. 

1868 Darwin Anim. & Pl. II. 359, I venture to advance 
the hypothesis of Pangenesis, which implies that the whole 
organization, in the sense of every separate atom or unit, 
reprodneesitself, Hence ovules and pollen-grains—the ferti- 
lized seed or egg, as well as buds—include or consist of a 
multitude of germs thrown off from each separate atom of the 
organism. 1869 F.Ga.ton Hered. Genius 363. 1870 TYNDALL 
Sci. Use Imag. in Lect. & Ess. (1903) 72/2 He (Mr. Darwin) 
has drawn heavily upon time in his development of species, 
and he has drawn Nentncadsy upon matter in his theory 
of pangenesis. According to this theory, a germ, already 
microscopic, is a world of minor germs, 18977 HuxLry Azat?, 
inv. Anim, i. 40. ga J. A. THomson Outlines Zool. 65 
This hypothesis has been repeatedly modified, but, except 
in the general sense that the body may influence its repro- 
ductive cells, ' pangenesis’ is discredited hy most biologists. 

b. Jntracellular pangenesis: sce quot. 

1g00 Gouto Diet, Ated. Biol, Intracellular Pangenesis, 
the origin of ultimate vital principles (pangenes, gemmules, 
biophors) within the cell. 

Pangene'tic, z. [See prec. and -GENETIC.] 
Of or pertaining to pangenesis ; see quot. 

1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVIII. ue We cannot understand 
how colloid bodies, such as the Pangenetic gemmules must 
be, could pass freely throngh membranes, 1899 THomson 
Sct. Liye xvi. 217 Manpertnis. distinctly stated a pan- 
genetic theory of heredity. 

Hence Pangene'tically adv. 

1890 C. L. Morcan Anim. Life & Intell, (1891) 134 [It] is 
{pangenetically) due to the fact that it takes some time for 
ihe modified gemmules to accumulate. 

Pangenic, a, = PANGENETIC. 

1900 Brit. Med. Frnt. No. 2046. 636 The one [point of 
view] was known as the ‘ pangenic theory’ of Darwin. 

Pangeometry (pendgzp'métri), [f. Pan- 
all+Gromerry.] Geometry extended to space of 
more than three dimensions; universal geometry. 


So Pangeo'meter; Pa:ngeome‘trical a. 


188a J.B. Stato Concepts Mod. Physics 216 The peculiar | 


tenets of pangeometry. /bid. (1883) 214 The pangeometers 
erect a transcendental structure on empirical foundations. 
Lbid, 208 note, The connection of Ganss's metageometrical 
or (to use the expression of Lohatschewski)} ponmeometical 
views with his investigations respecting the geometrical 
interpretation of imaginary quantities. 

Pan-German (pzn,dz3'1man), @, and sé, [f. 
Pan- 1 + GerMan: cf, Ger. Adldeulscher.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to all Germans, or to 
the union of all Germans in one polilieal state. 

1892 Daily News 27 Feh. 5/2 The present difficulty is not 
Prussian merely; it is Pan-German. The riots in Vienna 
are just as serious as those in Berlin. 1g0z QO. Rev. July 
355 ‘The Pan-German ideal, as presented by the lyric poets 
of the Liberation. /id. 160 The Pan-German League.. 
was founded in 1894. : 

B. sb. An advocate of Pan-Germanism. 

1899 Daily News 26 Oct. 3/4 The Pan-Germans and Anti- 
Semites at Hamburg. rg90r Scofsman 28 Feb. 7/5 The 
radical Crechs, by making speeches in their own tongne, 
cansed the Pan-Germans to raise a protest. 

So Pan-Germavnic ¢., Pan-German; Pan-Ge'r- 
manism, the notion or panos of the compre- 
hension of all German peoples in an extended 
Germany; Pan-Ge'rmany, a Germany inclnding 
all German peoples. 

1900 tr. ron Biilow in Weslnt, Gaz, 13 Dec. 2/2 There are 
laurels of higher worth than those which the Pan-Germanic 
League has to bestow. 4188a Tintes 30 Mar. 5/4 The 
Clericals.. will no more tolerate Pan-germanism than the 
Poles Pan-slavism. 1882 Echo 29 Aug. 1/5 In order to 
oppose and neutralize the advancing aggression of ‘ Pan. 

ermanism'’, 190s Rev. July 152 It is only quite recently 
that the term Adideutschtum was coined..or the foreign 
equivalent Pan-Germanism..supplied. bid. 161 What the 
Pan-German League wants is..a ‘Greater Germany ’, or as 
th. exponents of this idea would say, a ‘Pan-Germany ‘ 

Pangermic, -germism: see Pan- 2. 

[Pangetive (in Lodge’s Poore Mans Talent, 
Hnnterian Cl., 60), error for Puncrrive.] 

Pangful, z. rere. [f. Pana sd. + -FUL.] Full 


of pangs, sorrowful. 

1748 Ricnanvson Clarissa (1811) VIL. 224 He bowed his 
head upon his pangful bosom. 1897 Chicago Advance 
5 Aug. 178/3 (To live] far from home..is as pangful to him 
as to an absent school-hoy, 

Pang-full: see Pane a. 

Pangless (peplés), z. [f. Pane sb. + -LEss.] 
Without a pang. 

181i Byron To Thyrzaiv, Death for thee Prepared a light 


ond pangless dart. "1879 E. Arxonp Lt, Asia 4 So brought 
she forth her child Pangless. 


Hence Pa'nglessly adv, 
_ 1877 Patmore Unknown Eros Proem, The furiously gibber- 
ing corse Shakes, panglessly convuls'd, and sightless stares. 

Pa‘ng-like, a. [f. Pane sé, + -uIKE.] Like 
or befitting a pang. 

1586 Sipney Arcadia. (1629) 41a With pang-like grones 


and gastly turning of his eyes, immediately all his limmes 
stiffened, and his eyes fixed. = uM 


Pangolin (pengéwlin), Also 9 pen-. [s. 
Malay bi Kes peng-goling roller, f, peng- deno- 


PANHELLENISM. 


minative +,go/ing to roll, in reference to its power 
of rolling itself up. The Malays distinguish peng- 
goling sisiz scaly pengolin, from feng-goling ram- 
éut hairy pangolin (Marsden).] An edentate 
mammal of the genus Afanis, of tropical Asia and 
Africa, the greater part of whose body is covered 
with horny scales; a sealy ant-eater. The name 
originally belongs to Manis Javanicus, a native 
of Java, ete.; but has been extended to Indian 


and African species, of which there are several, 
[1734 Seaa Thesaur. Rer. Natural. ¥. 88 Javanensibus et 
aliis populis orientalihus Pangyoeling, quae vox Convolute- 
rem notat.) 1774 Gouosm, Nat, Hist. i862) 1. vi. 468 The 
Pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly lizard, 
; is about three or fonr feet long. 1822 Sin T. S. Rapeies 
in Trans, Linn. Soc. X111.249 Pangolin Sisik or Tangiling 
..of Sumatra. 1840 Penny (ct. XVII. 188 The Pangolins 
are slow in motion, and live on worms and insects, especially 
termites and ants. 1893 SrLous T7av. S. £. Africa 108 The 
curious ant-eaters (earth pigs and pangolins) are probahly 


relics of an earlier fauna, 
+Pangony, -ie. Ods. fad. L. pangont-us 
(Pliny), a. Gr. rayydrios, i.e. all-angled.] Name of 
an unidentified precious stone mentioned by Pliny : 
in 18th c, employed by some as a class-name, 

1658 Puitiirs, Pangonie,..a kinde of precious stone, so 
called from its multitudes of Angles, 1692 Coes, Pangonie, 
.- precious stone with very many corners, 31753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Suppl., Pangonia,.. The bodies of this genus aresingle- 
pointed, or Sripertect crystals, a of dodecangular or 
twelve-planed columns, terminated hy twelve-planed pyra- 
mids, and the whole body, therefore, made up of twenty 
four planes. Of this genus there are only three known 
species: 1. A brownish-white one, with a long pyramid. 
This is found in Silesia and Bohemia; .. and is esteemed 
a very valuable crystal. F 

Pan-Gothic to Pangymnasticon: sce Pay-. 


+Panguts. 06s. Pe f. Pan- all + guis.] 
1617 Mixsuru Ductor, A Panguts,..an vnweldie Drossel 

nothing hnt gnts. 1658 Prutups, 4 Panguts (as it were all 

guts), a drossel,a gorbelly, an bah cal fellow. 1704 CockER, 

Pangnt, or Paunchgut, a huge fat bellied fellow. 1975 AsH, 

Panguts (s. a low word), a fat hulky lazy fellow. 

] Panha‘gia. rare. Gr. Ch, Also Panagia. 
[a. Gr. navayia, fem. of zavayies all-holy.] A title 
| of the Virgin Mary in the Orthodox Eastem 

Church; the All-holy. 

[1686 B. Ranporrn Pres. Sé4. Morea 13 Many People came 
from the City of Zant to pay their devotions to the Panatja 
there.] 1775 R. Cuanprer 7rav, Greece (1825) 11. 59 The 
picture of the Panagin, or Virgin Mary, in Mosaic, on the 
cieling of the recess. 1866 Fetton Anc. & Mod. Gr. Li, iti. 
314 The Parthenon which had been converted into a church 
of the Panhagia, or Blessed Virgin. x903 G. F. Agaorr in 
Daily Chron. 16 June 3/1 A small table. .placed under the 
lamp which burns in front of the icon of the Panhagia. 

Panhandle (pz‘njhemnd’l). [f Pan 581+ 
Hanpie.] The handle of a pan; hence in U.S. 
a denomination for a narrow prolongation of a 
State or Territory extending belween two others, 
e.g. the Panhandle of West Virginia. Also adir1d, 

1888 Afissourt Republican (U.S.) 24 Feb. (Farmer Amert- 

| canisnes), The Panhandle of Texas offers desirable homes to 

| a million of people,at anominal price. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., 

The Panhandle of Idaho; the Panhandle of West Virginia, 

projecting northward hetween Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Panharmonie (pnhampnik), a. [f. Pax- 
all + Harmenie: cf. next.J] a. Adapted to all 
the ‘ harmonies’ or musical modes. b. Universally 
harmonic, harmonizing with all. 

- 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) HI. 274 We shall not want 
multiplicity of notes or a panharmonie scale. 1886 Farrar 
Hist, Interpretation iv. 236 St. Augustine..demanded that 
all interpretation should be panharmonic. FR . 

So Panharmo-nicon, a mechanical musical 
instrument of the orchestrion type, invented by 
J. N. Maelzel in 1800. 

1848 J, H. Newman Loss §& Gain m1. x. 381 The whole 
congregation was as though one vast instrument or Pan- 
harmonicon, moving all together. 1879 Grove's Dict. lus, 
TI, 194 Maelzel..devoted himself to constructing an auto- 
maton instrument of flutes, trumpets, drums, cymbals, 
triangle, and strings struck by hammers. .. His next machine 
wis s ¢ Panharmonicon, ..with clarinets, violins and cellos 
added. 

+ Panharmony (penha:umini), Ods. [f. PAN- 
+ Tiarmeny; after Gr. ravappdyios all-harmoni- 
ons.] Universal or general harmony. 

2651 Contien tr. Comenius’ Patterne Univ. Knowl. 52 
Pansopby hy its owne desirable Panarmony, or generall 
agreement will be fit and convenient. 

Panhellenic (pznjhel@nik, -enik), @  [f. 
Pan- 1+ HELLENIC; after Gr. waveAAnvios of or 
pertaining to all the Greeks, mavéAAnves all the 
Hellenes, the united Greeks.] Of, concerning, or 
representing all men of Greek race (including in 

. ancient times the Greek colonies in Asia, Sicily, 
Italy, etc.; in modern times, the Greeks living in 
the Turkish dominions, in Crete, etc.). 

1847 Grote Grrece 1. xlvii, The schemes of Periclés were 
.-eminently Pan-Hellenic, 1853 /id. Ixxii, Athens had 
never had ihe power of organizing any such generous Pan- 
hellenic combination. 

Panhellenism (penhe'léniz’m). [f. PaAN-1 + 
HELLENISM, or Gr. mavéAAyves + -I831: see prec.] 
The idea or plan of a political union of all Greeks; 
the Panhellenic spirit and aims, 


PANHELLENIST. 


1860 (‘Remembered in spoken use in Oxford’ (Prof. By- 
water).] 1874 Fiske Oudd. Cosmic Philos. 11, xviii. VE, 205 The 
struggle between the higher and the lower patriotisni,— 
between the two feelings known to the Grecks as Pan- 
Hellenism and Autonomism. 1884 J. ‘I. Bent in Afacw, 
Mag. Oct. 429/2 A secret society which was the backbone 
of Panhellenism. 

So Panhe'lleniat, one who favours Panhcl- 


lenism. 

188s in Ocirvie /iiper. Dict. 1900 Pilot 2 Sept. oe 
There is an aloofness that lies deeper down in his [the 
Cretan‘s} nature than any pan-Hellenist piety. 

PanhidrosistoPanhyeterectomy: seePan-. 

Panial, variant of PANELe Oés, 

Panic (penik), s6.! Also 5-6 -yk(e, 6-7 -ik(o, 
-icko, 6-9 -ick; 6 pannyeke, g -ick. fad. L. 
panicum, in It. panico, F. panic.) A grass or 
graminaccous plaat: originally applied to Pani- 
cum italicum of Linneus (Selarta ttalica of later 
botanists), otherwise called Italian Millet, largely 
cultivated ia Southern Europe, etc. ; also extended 
to other specles of the genus Panicum and its sub- 
genera, many of which are cultivated in diffcrent 


parts of the world as cereal grains. 
Panicum is a very extensive genus; Steudel describes 850 
ies, grouped under eighteen sections, many of these beiag 
distinct genera with other authors. (/7eas. Sot.). 

e 1420 Pallad, on Husb. wv. 50 Panyk & mylde in hoot & 
drie is sowe As now. 15§§ Even Decades 260 Of Mosconia 
-. the fieldes beare .. also mylle and panyke whiche the 
Italians caule Melica. 1562 ogee Herbaiu, 76, Panic 
is of the kynde of pulses, and in lykenes lyke vnto millet. 
1597, Gexaave Herbal 1, Wi. 78 There be sundrie sorts of 
Panick, /did¢., The Panick of India groweth vp like Millet. 
1610 W. Fouxincuam Art of Survey 1. vii. 14 Saffron, 
Mill, Millet, Panick, Amileorne, Spelt-corn, Garences. 1732 
Arautunor Rules of Diet 1. 25 Panick, aperient, boil'd 
with Milk. 18:4 Soutney Roderick Wks. 1838 1X. 378 note, 
The Hermit took a loaf..made of pannick and ofrye. 1852 
Bancer Vestorians 1. 214 Three kinds of millet or paanick 
.»make the bread-flour in general use. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as panic-bread, -seed; 
panic-grasa, any grassy species of Panicum, as 
P. (Echinochloa) Crus-galli, a weed of cultivated 
and waste grouad in England. 

asga Pzactvat, Sp. Dict., Panojfo, pannycke secede, Pan- 
nicula, 1668 Witxins Real Char. 1. iv. 73 Panie-Grass. 
1797 W. Jounston tr. Beckimann's Invent. U1, 248 note, 
‘The slender spiked cock’s foot pauic-grass, Janicum sangut- 
nate. 1814 Sourngy Roderick Wks. 1838 1X. 399 note, The 
King would eat only of the pannick bread, as he had been 
woat to do. 1835 Hooker Brit, Flora 1. 43 Panicum 
Crusgalli, Loose Panick-grass. 

Panic (pxnik),a. and 50.2 Forms: 7- panic; 
also 7 -ique, -ik, 7-8 -iok, pannick, -io. (a. F. 
Panique adj, (15th c. in Littré) =1t. panico (Florio) ; 
ad. Gr, warixés adj. of or for Pan, groundless (fear), 
whence wamxév neut. sb. panic terror, a panic. 

*Sounds heard by night on mountains and in vallies were 
attributed to Pan, and hence he was reputed to be the cause 
of any sudden and undless fear’ (Liddell and Scott). 
Stories more or less elaborated, accounting for the origin of 
the expression, are found in Plutarch’s Lives (Langhorne's 
tr. (1879) 11. 702/a), Polyaenus’ Stra¢agems (written ¢ 160 A. D.$ 
ef. Potter Greece un ix.), etc] 

A. adj. (Now often viewed as attrib. use of B.) 
1, In panic fear, terror, etc.: Such as was 
attributed to the action of the god Pan: =B, 2. 
1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 425 Sudden foolish frights, 
without any certeine cause, which they call Panigue Ter- 
vores, {bdid. 1293 All sudden tumults and troubles of the 
multitude and common people, be called Panique affrights, 
1647 Waan Sintp. Cobler 11, | hope my feares are but panick. 
1665 Sta ‘I’, Heaserr 7rav, (1677) 242 That great Army .. 
Were put into that pannick fear that they were shamefully 
put to flight. 1700 Davnen Fables, Cock & Fox 731 Ran 
cow and calf and family of hogs, In panique horror of 
pursuing dogs, a Lancuoane Plutarch (1879) 1. 701/2 
W panic fear ran through the camp. 1850 Meaivate Rov, 
Emp, (1865) 11. xiv. 134 A sound of panic dread to the 
populations of Italy. 

_b. Of the nature of or resulting from a panic; ex- 
hibiting unreasoning, groundless, or excessive fear. 
1741 in Fohnson's Debates Parl, (1787) 1. 386 The tumults 
of ambition in one place, and a panic stillness in another, 
3824 Gat Kotkelan 11. ut. vii. 70 He cried, with a shrill 
and panic voice, for Shebak. 

+2. Ofnoise, etc. ; Such as was attributed to Pan. 
41661 Howvoay Yuvenal 120 Which .. they thought 
might be prevented by making a loud and paniek noise with 

n vessels. 

+3. Universal, gencral. Obs. sortce-use. 

a1661 Furter Worthies xxiv. (1662) 77 Seeing sometimes 
4 Pannick silence herein. 

4. (cap.) OF or pertaining to the god Pan: as, 
Bacchic and Panic figures. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

B. 5.2 (= mod. I. une panique.] 

+1. Contagious emotion such as was ascribed to 
the influence of Pan. Obs. 

1637 tr. Bacon's Life § Death (1651) 15 Seeing Pan was 
their God, we may conceive, tbat all Togs about them 
were Panicks (L. Panica adj.], and vaine, and subject to 
Fables. 1: Suartese, Charact, (1711) 1. u.ii.1§ We may.. 
call every Passion Pannick which is rais'd in a Multitude, and 
convey'd by Aspect, or as it were by Contaet or Sympathy. 

1 There are many Pannicks in Mankind, besides 
merely that of Fear. And thus is Religion also Pannick. 

= panic fear, terror, ctc.; see A. 1): A sudden 
and excessive feeling of alarm or fear, usually 
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affecting a body of persons, originating in some 
real or sapposed danger vaguely apprehended, and 
leading to extravagant or injudicions efforts to 


secure safety, (With and without @ and Bk 

1708 Snarress, Charact, (1711) 1. 1. fi. 15 The Uncertainty 
of what they fear'd made their Fear get greater. .. And this 
was what in after-times men call'da Pannick. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No, 18 ?6 The Approach of a Peace strikes a Pannick 
thro’ our Armies, tbo‘ that of a Battle could never do it. 
1818 Jas, Mire Brit, /udia Ul. ww. viii. 277 The General.. 
fulfilled the fondest wishes of Hyder, by taking the panic 
and running away from the army. 1856 Kane Arcé. Expl, 
I]. xii, 123 Parental instinct was mastered by panic. 1867 
Freeman Worm. Cong. 1. v. 375 An unaccountable panic 
seized on all men. 1879 Frouna Czsar xxii. 38a Cxsar's 
soldiers were seized with panic, 

b. spec. A condition of widespread apprehension 
in relation to financial and commercial matters, 
arising in a time of monetary difficulty or crisis, 
and leading to hasty and violent measnres to 
secure immunity from possible loss, the tendency 
of which is to cause financial disaster. 

1757 Harris Cotas 31 No alteration can be made in the 
standard of money without .. producing .. distrusts and 

anics, 1826 C, Kuicur Pop. fist. Eng. VIIE, xi. 195 

This Dey ce lin fol i ty obtained ihe 
name of ‘The Panic’, 1826 ‘I. Atrwoow 27 Feb. in Liye 
viii, (1885) 104 Smith, Payn and Smith, and Barclays have 
had last week very sharp runs upon them, In many Country 
Towns also these pleasant ‘panics’ have prevailed, 1863 
Fawcerr Pol. Econ. it. xt. (2876) 442 Commercial panics 
are caused by a reckless employment of credit. é 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. Of or pertaining 
to a panic or panics; resulting from panic. 

1884 Girren in Pall Mall G.19 Dec, 4/1 The appreciation 
-.was one not to be regarded with a panic feeling. 1894 
Daily News 12 July 5/1 Phe Bill, ..asa pure panic measure, 


must stand or fall by the general estimate of the gravity of 


| the circumstances which have given rise to it. 


- b. Comd, (often not distinctly separable from 
attrib. use), as pantc-cry, -cure, -dread, -flight, 
-master; panic-driven, -like, -pale, -stunned adjs.; 
panie-monger, one who endeavoura to bring about 
or foster a panic, esp. on a political, social, or 
financial question; an alarmist: a term of oppro- 
brinm; hence panic-mongering; panic-atricken, 
-atruck a., stricken with panics so panic-strike v. 

1873 Burton //ist, Scot, VI. xxii. 301 The old *panic-cry 
about a Scotsinvasion. 1806-7 J. Bexesroap Aliseries //uin, 
Life (1826) 1. xviii, When he has.. scattered your whole 
party in a *panie-flight, 1877 Ravmono Séatist. Afines & 
Mining 227 tis produced a ‘panic-like consternation. u 3, 
Il, Warrote Left, fo Miss Berrys 7 Oct. (1846) VI. 495 The 
*panic-inaster-general. 1849 Coane Speeches 8 ‘Those 
wicked alarmists and “*panic-mongers whom I will never 
forgive. 1894 Ln. Worsetey Life Marlborough I. 14 
Sunderland sneceeded in pursuading Jamesthat Lewis XTV's 
warnings were those of the ‘panic-monger’, 1886 Trnees 
30 Mar, 12/1 This *panicmongering has had the effect of 
suggesting strikes and rioting. 1883 G. Mereorru /oews 
§ Lyrics 143 How bold when skies are blue; When black 
winds churn the deep, how “panie-pale. 1798 Laay Hunter 
in Fral. Sir Af, Hunter (1894) 122 Our formidable appearance 
“panie-struck them, and they were moving off. 1898. ENDER- 
son Stonewall Jackson \. xi. 448 They need only amovement 
on the flank to panic-strike them, 1814 Soutuzy Roderick 
xxv, The Moors, confused and captainiess, And “panic- 
stricken, vainly seek to escape The inevitable fate. 1859 
W. Cotuins Q, of Mearts (1875) 19 Owen and J looked at 
one another in panic-stricken silence, 1848 Bucrvey Jad 
130 A panic-struck and turbulent council. 1792 Cowrzn 
fliad x¥1. 983 *Panic-stunn'd he stood. i ; 

Hence Panic v. ¢rans., to affect with panic 
(nonce-wd.); Panicful a., ‘ full of panic, fearful’. 

1827 Hoon Hero §& Leander xiii, The crew .. Struck pale 
and panick’d by the billows’ roar. 1846 Worcester, Panic- 
Sul (cites C, B. Brown). 

Panical (penikil),@. rere. [f as prec. + -AL.] 

1. = Panic a. 1. 

1605 Canven Rem., Poems 7 Chaucer our English Homer 
in the description of the sodaine stirre nnd Panicall feare 
when Chanteclere the cocke was caried ‘hag! by Reynold 
the Foxe. 31890 Crark Russeu. Shipmate Louise xx. 128 
Was ever panical terror more incomparably suggested ? 

2. Of or pertaining to the god Pan: = Panica. 4. 
1794 T. Tavior Pausanias' Deser. Greece W11, 235 The 
Sun produces Angelical, Demoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, 
Panical, and such-like powers, 

Panically (px‘nikili), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
With panle-like fear, 

1882 STEvENSON Aferzy Men v. (1887) 5p Had the sea been 

t have shrunk more 


a lake of living flames, he could no! 
panically from its touch. — 

Panicky ag tlle a. collog. [f. Panic sb.2 
+ -¥.] Of the nature of, or characterized by 
a tendency to, panic; subject to panlc; unreason- 
ably or excessively ge said esp. In 
reference to commercial and financial matters. 

1869 Echo 12 Oct., Hence the delays, mystification, and 
consequent panicky results, 1882 S/. James's Gaz. 13 oe 
Wheat fell on Saturday, and the wheat market is descril 
as being ‘panicky’. 1900 Scofswsan a June 8/3 All of a 
sudden he made a panicky speech in the House of Lords 
which was held hy the panicky newspapers to justify all 
that they had said. 


Panicle! (pxnik’l). Bot, Also 6-9 panniole. 
[ad.L. panrerda (-ucula), dim. of pannus a swelling, 
an ear of millet.) A compound inflorescence, 
usually of the racemose type, in which some of the 


pedicels branch again or repeatediy, forming a 


PANION. 


loose and irregularly spreading cluster, as in oats 
and many grasses. 

1597 Geaarog /ferbal 1. iii. 4 The bushie top, wi 
long feather-like pannicles do resemble the a te ph 
1792 Manta Riovet Voy. Afadeira 98 ‘The blossoms are 
disposed in a pannicle, or diffused spike. 1833 Veg. Subst. 
ood 120 When millet is ripe, the panicles are cut off near 
to the top of the stalk. a Otiver £lem, Bot. 1.5.83 An 
inflorescence which branches irregular! y, like that of Bramble, 
Horse Chestnut, and most Grasses, is called a panicle, : 

tPanicle?. bs, =Pani0sb.1 

1606 Peacnam Graphice (1612) 135 September ia his lef 
hand a handful of Millen hese and Panicle, 1656 W. D. 
tr, Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 92. 31 Oats, Rice, Millet, 
Paniele, Beech-wheat, [Johnson‘s example from Miller is 
etroneous, M.'s are is Panicum, Panic (etc.).] 

2. 


Panicle, obs. form of Paxnict.e. 

Panicled (pavnik’ld),@, [f. Paniciz!+-2p2.] 
Arranged in form of a panicle; paniculnie; fur- 
nished with or bearing a panicle or panicles. 

1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 84 Fair panicled corn or bent.grass. 
1800 Asiatic Ann. Keg., Alisc. Tr, 267/1 Flowers panicled 
about tbe ends of the branches. 1830 Linpiey A‘a/, Ayst. 
Sot.ag2 Arranged in a spiked, racemed, or panicled manner. 

Paniconograph (p:cnaikp‘nograf), Alsopani'- 
cograph. [f. Pan-+ Iconoorapu.) (See quot.) 

1875 Kyicut Dict. Mech. 1602/1 Panicograph, a mode 
of obtaining printing-plates direct from a subject or transfer 
by applying it to the face of a plate of zinc, and building 
up a printing surface in relief corresponding to the design 
transferred. 1890 Cenf, Dict., Paniconograph. agoa Weusier 
Suppl. Paniconograph,..a photozincograph. 

So Pani:conogra‘phic, -icogra‘phic a., pertain- 
ing or related to paniconograpby; Panicono:- 
graphy, a name given to a process for obtaining 
ae Sete, directly from a design or transfer, 

y producing the design in relief on a zinc plate; 
Puslozincography. 

31854 Chamd. Frni. 1. 69 There is a panciconographic pro- 
Cess—a long name, which seems to imply a power of copying 


or reproducing any ur all kinds of engravings. 1 ent, 
Dict., Paniconographic, Paniconography, 
Paniculate (panikidl%), a. (ad. mod. L. 


paniculat-us, §. panieuta Pasicce! + -sTe2,) 
Arranged in a panicle; panicled. 

1747 Baitey vol. H1.s.v., A Plant is said to be foribus 
Paniculatis, i.e. witb paniculate Flowers, when it bears a 
great Number of Flowers standing upon long Foot-Stalks, 
issuing on all Sides from the middle Stalk. Saad Lex 
Introd. Bot. wt. xxi. (1765) a7 Paniculate, with the Flowers 
in Panicles. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 578 Ancurvate, 
Pemculate ina pa subtripinnate. 1877-84 F. E. Hucme 

Vild Fl. p. vi, The inflorescence paniculate. 

Hence Pani‘culately adv. 

2870 Hoorxa Stud. #1. 306 Scapes..paniculately branched, 

Pani‘cnulated, ¢. rare. (Sce -zn¥. prec. 

1719 Quincy Aled. Dict. Jey 349/2 Such are call'd Panni- 
culated Plants, 1860 Tyas JM iid Fd. 117 St. John’s wort.— 
The inflorescence is.. branched in paniculated clusters. 

Pani-culato-, comb. form of mod.L, pdnicu- 
fat-us, paniculately, paniculate and —. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 582 Sparingly ramose, above paniculato- 
corymbose. 1B. 666 Paniculato-ramose, branches terete. 

anidiomorphic, Panidrosis, etc.: see Pan-. 

Panier, variant of PANNIER. 

Panifiable, a. rare—'. [a. F. panifiahle, £. 
fanificr] Capable of being made into brend. 

1849 Lond. Frail. 10 Mar. 8 An ingenious instrument, 
called..the a/exromcter, the purpose of which is to indicate 
the panifiable properties of wheat flour. . 

anification (penifikelfan). (a. F. panifica- 
tion (p. des pommes de terre, 1781 in Watz.-Darm.), 
noun of action f. fanijficr to make into bread.) 
The making into bread; conversion into the sub- 
stance of bread, esp. as a chemical process. 

1979 Projects in Aun. Keg. 100/1 It is from this very 
itieple operation that the whole fabrication of potatoe. 
bread depends; without it, no panification. 1818 Cor. 
BROOKE fst, Colonial Corn 129 Whether the panification 
of the meal of rye or barley..be complete. 1854 Fraser's 
Mag, L. 326 See the blessed idea of Christian communion... 
degraded into a mere act of divine panification | 1886 Jaco 
Chemistry of Wheat, Flour & Bread iM Summing up 
the changes produced in panification—they are alcoholic 
fermentation of the sugar, tie tee partial peptonising 
of the albuminoids, and a limited diastasis of the starch by 
the albuminoids so — 

+ Pa:nifice. Obs. rare. fad. L. fanificium 
making of bread, anything baked, f. dants bread. 
Cf. obs. F. panifice ‘ bread-making, . . also bread’ 
(Cotgr.).] (See quot. 1656.) 4 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Panifice, ..the craft of baking or 
making Bread ; also Bread it self, or a Loaf of Bread. 1657 
Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 398 These animalls do net expose 
their panifice lo the injuryes of the aire and Heavens. 1668 
in Putters. 

Panigerick(e,-gery,ctc.,obs.ff. PANEGrRic,etc. 

Panikelle, obs. form of PANSICLE, 

Panime, obs. form of ParNist. 

+ Pa‘nion. 0s. Also 6 panyon. [Shortened 
from ComMPanioy.] = Companion, mate, fellow. 

1 T. Witsow Rhet. 50 Whether he be a gamester, an 
alchouse haunter, or a panion among ruffans 1581 J. Bert 
Haddon's Anse, Oser. es b, Loe here a very pleasaunt 
panion and Mister of his Arte. Nasnz Afartins 
Months Masri? Wis, (Comme HL. is y SCOTD 
ing all modestie, {_reiectin; 

Def. Ceuny Catching Wks. ( rosart) 


x 


of Scholastica! panyop. 


PANIOT. 


Pan-Ionian, Pan-Ionic: see Pan- 1. 

+ Pa-niot. Obs. rare. [a. OF. paniot (1282 in 
Godef.), f. pave cloth.] Covering ; horse-cloth. 

1310 Acc. Exors T. Bp. Ka Exeter (Camden) 6 De iijs. 
vjd. de iij pecis de panyot debili venditis. 

Panisc, panisk (pe'nisk). AGthol. [ad. Gr. 
naviok-os, ee Fanisce-us, dim. of Tidv, Pan s6.2] A 
little Pan; an inferior deity representing or attend- 
ing on Pan. Hence Pant-sca as feminine of this. 

1604 B. Jonson Penates, The Paniskes, and the Siluanes 
tude. 8so0 Lerren tr. C. O, Afaller’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 361. 
448 A panisca at the music of Apollo opens her mouth wide. 
ae § 387. 50x A good-natured panisc plucks a thorn from 
the foot ofa satyr. 

Panisic (pzenai-sik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Pan-all 
+ Gr. ig-os equal +-1¢.] Relating to a social state 
in which all are equal; = PANT1socraric. 

1864 Biackmoae Clava Vaughan \xii, Platonic no doubt, 
and panisic, but not altogether adapted to double entry. 
1887 — Sfringhaven (ed. 4) 11. vii. 76 A meek salutation 
which ee panisic ideas to be not properly wrought 
into his system as yet. 6 

Panislam (peni'slim, -isli-m). [f. Pay-1 + 
Isuam.] All Islam; (the conception of) a union 
of the Mohammedan world. 

1883 Contemp, Rev. Jan. 57 Panislam must he crushed hy a 
new crusade. 2 f Leer 

So Panislamio, -Islamic (-isloe'mik, -isla‘mik), 
of or pertaining to all Islam, or to a union of all 
Mohammedans. Pani‘slamism, the Panislamic 
aspiration. 

1881 Tries 22 Dec. 9 Some enconmibgment being given in 
Egypt to the Panislamic dreams of the present Sultan. 
1883 Contemp. Kev. Jan. 62 The phantom of a Panislamic 
league. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 93/1 Vhe most famous, 
after the Pan-Islamic pilgrimages, are the great Shiite 
sanctuaries. 1882 Echo 29 Aug. 1/5 In order to oppose the 
advancing aggression of...‘ Pan-Islamism *. : 

Pani-vorous, a. rare-°, [f. L. panis bread: 
see -vorous.] Devouring or feeding upen bread. 

1830 in Maunoer Treas. Knowl. 1848 in Craic, te 

Panjandrum (pen,dge'ndrdm). In origin, 
& nonsense word (simulating compounds of Pay-, 
and burlesquing a title), occurring in the farrago 
of nonsense composed by S. Foote to test the 
memory of old Macklin, who had asserted that he 
could repeat anything after once hearing it. 

1755 Foote in 0. Rew (3854) XCV,. 516 And there were 
present the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, 
and the Grand Panjandrnm himself, with the little round 
button at top. 1825 Mar. Encewortu Wary & Lucy 
Concl. II. 153. weet F. H. Lvotow Little Brother 39 ‘The 
little wide-awake, like the Panjandrum ‘with the little 
round button at the top‘. 

Hence a. A mock title for an imaginary or 
mysterious personage of much power, or a per- 
sonage of great pretensions: a self-constituted 
high mightiness or magnifico; a local magnate or 
official of grand airs; a pompous pretender. 

(x825 Mar. Enceuwoatn Harry & Lucy Concl. VW. 46 He 
(the Co) began to praise his carnations... One he 
called. .‘ The envy of the world, or the great panjandrum’.) 
@ 1880 FivzGeraco (Brewer), He was the Great Panjandrum 
of the place. 1880 Brewra Reader's Hand-bh, Allusions, 
Panjandrum (The Grand), any village potentate or Brum- 
magem magnate. 1887 Pall Afail G, 11 Oct. 1 Wanting to 
cut a fine figure in high life, as official panjandrums gener. 
ally do want, 1892 F. Ifanaison in Padé Afall G. x9 Sept. 
4/3) I do not think the future of Ireland can be affeeted bir 
the utterances of the Panjandrum of Biblical Science and 
Scotch Preshyterianism. 1896 A. Moraison Chiid of the 
Jago 148 A sudden quacksalver, a Panjandrum of phi- 
lanthropy, who undertook to abolish poverty and sin. 1goo 
Pall Malt G. 16 Feb. 3/2 So will the great British public, 
even though it may scarcely know what sort ofa Panjandrum 
a Senior Wrangler is. 

b. Official and ceremonial fnss or formality. 

1883 Nasmyti d utodiog. xv. 281, 1 did not care for all this 
panjandrum of punctiliousness. 

Pank (penk), v. dial. intr. To pant. 

1663 Davoren Wild Gallant y. iii, We met three or four 
hugeous ugly devils .. that made my heart so panck ever 
since, as t a4 say! 1746 Exmoor Scolding (&. DS.) 48 
1864 Youns Radin itl 7 (E.D. D.) Jist hark how he do 
pank an’ blow. 

+Pank, sd. 085. Of uncertain origin and sense. 


(The date seems to oppose its being connected with prec. 
vh., as a collateral form of Panr 3B) 


¢1430 Lyoc. Afin. Poems (Perc Soc.) 31 War the sick- 
nesse that called is the pank,.. A maladie called male de 
Frank, A bocche that nedeth a good cirurgian, 

Pankin (pxnjkin). Now dial. [f. Pan sb.) + 
-KIN: cf. PANNIKIN,] A small earthenware pan 
or Jar; also, such a vessel without restriction of 
size, a pancheon, 

1420 E. £, Wills (1882) 46 Also ij pankyns & a posnet of 
a potell. 1533 in Weaver Wells Hills (1890) 19 To Aves 
Philipps, my auntes doughter, a pankyn, 1 7-8 NV. Riding 
Rec. (1887) V. g Presented for stealing an earthen pankin 
(8d). 1788 W. Maasuatt Vorksh. Gloss, (E.D.S.), Pankin, 
any smallearthen jar. 1863 ATKINSON Stanton Grange (1864) 
231 You get a big pankin, ..a large earthenware jar. 


Panlogism (pz-nlodziz’m). [ad. mod.L. gan- 
logismius, £. Gr. mav- all + Aéyos speech, word, 
reason; see -18M.] A term formed by J. E. Erd- 
mann (Deutsche Speculation seit Kant (1853) 11. 
853) on the analogy of fantheismus, to describe 
the philosophy of Hegel, as one which holds that 


424, 


only the rational is truly real. (Generally used 
with an implication of dissent from the position so 
characterized.) Hence Panto-gical, Panlogi‘atio 
a@., pertaining to or of the nature of panlogism. 
1871 Lewes fist. Phrlos. (ed. 4) U1. oy) By Erdmann, 
Hegel's system is happily characterized as Panlogism rather 
than Pantheism, since, instead of presenting the universe as 
the evolution of God, he presents it, and God also, as the 
evolution of the abstract idea. 1872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 
538 The panlogical system of Hegel. 1893 Atheneum 
12 Aug. 221/1 In the course of expounding his ‘ panlogistic’ 
theory. 1901 Dewey in Baldwin Dret. PArtos. IL. 255/2 
Panlogism, a term ot es to philosophic systems which 
make thought the abso! peste to the system of Hegel. 
Pan-materialistic, -melodicon, ectc.: see 
Pane 2. ‘ 
|| Panmixia (penmi‘ksid). Biol. [mod.L,, = 
Ger. parumixie (Weismann), f. Gr. wav- all + -jugia, 
from yifis mixing, mingling; lit. ‘ universal or 
general mingling’ (se. of ancestral qualities).] 
Weismann’s term for a supposed promiscuous 
reprodaetion of all manner of ancestral qualities or 
tendencies, consequent on the eessalion of natural 
selection in relation to organs which have be- 
come useless or little used, and tending to the 


degeneration of these organs, 

3889 Poutton, etc. tr. Weismann's Ess, Heredity go This 
suspension of the pres oe influence of natural selection 
may be termed Pani xia, for all individuals can reproduce 
themselves and thus stamp their characters upon the species, 
and not only those which are in all respects, or in respect 
to some single organ, the fittest,..the great variability of 
most domesticated animals essentially depends upon this 
ela ee 1890 Ray LanxestEa in Nature 27 Mar. 4897/2 

"he doctrine of panmixia is this. When there is no longer, 
ah to changed conditions of life, any use for an organo, 
it will cease to be the subject of natural selection. n- 
sequertly all possible variations .. will have (so far as the 
now la 
x895 Mivaat in Harper's Afag. Mar., A fortuitous mixture 
of ancestral tendencies. .called ae 

Pannach(e, -ashe, Pannada, Pannal(l, 
obs. ff. PANACHE, PANADA, PANEL 56.2 

|| Pannade. Oés, [obs. F. fannade (Cotgr.), 
OF. pennade, penade (15-16th c. in Godef.), whence 
F. panader to strat, caper, curvet. iven by 
Blount in an entry taken verbally from Cotgrave 
and repeated in most of the Dicts. to the present 
day. But app. never in Eng. use.] 

(1611 Cotcr., Pannades, the curvettings, prauncings, or 
boundings of lustie horses.) 1656 Brount Glossogr., Pan- 
uades (Fr.), the curvettings, prauncings, or boundings of 
lusty Horses. 1658-1706 in Putuuies. 1721- in Baey. 
1755 in Jounson citing Ainswortn. Hence in mod. Dicts, 


| Pannag. [Heb. 335 pannag.] ‘Perhaps a 
kind of confection’ (R.V. margin), 


1611 Brace Fack, xxvii. 19 They traded in thy market 
wheate of Minnith, and Pannag, and honie, and oyle. 


Pannage (pznédg). Also (4-5 pownage), 
6 pannadge, 6-9 panage, (7 pawnage, 7-9 
paunage), fa. OF. pasnage, 1272 in Godef. 


(also faasn-, parn-, paan-), panage ( paisn-, 
pain-), pennage (Godef.), mod.F. panage, in med. 
L. pasndticum, pastinadlicum:—late L. pastiénd- 
ticum (921 in Du Cange), f. pastion-em feeding, 
pasturing, from fascéve, past-wm to feed.] 

1. Law, a. The feeding of swine (or other beasts) 
in a forest or wood; pasturage for swine; b. The 
tight or privilege of pasturing swine in a forest; 
¢. The payment made to the owner of a woodland 
for this right; the profit thus accruing. 

(tarz Charter of Forest ix, Uausquisque liber homo agistet 

um suum io foresta.. et habent pannagium suum. 
1z92 Bartron it. vii. §5 Et puis soit enquis de mel et de 
pannage et de pesson des glans des noyz et de autre manere 
des fructz, r3at-a Kells of Parit, 1. 388/2 Pores a pesczer 
en yi ae de pestzon..santz doner pasnage. 1347-8 /éid. 11. 
rai n licu de Disme de Pannage.) 1450 did, V. 184/1 
All maner of Grauntes. .of eny Herbage or Pannage, Fissh- 
yng, Pasture or commyn of Pasture, 1461 did, 476/1 A 
summe of eney called custume pannage for Swyne. 7495 
Act 1x Hen. VI, c. 33 § 10 The office of kepyng of the 
Parke of Maylewyg .. with the Herbage and ownage of 
the same, 143 Firznera. Surv. viii. (1539)22 Also it is to be 
enquered of panage, and herbage. 1598 Manwoop Lawes 
Forest xii. § x (1615) 87/2 The profite of the Mast, which is 
called Pawnage:..Pawnage is rather the money that is re- 
ceijued for the Agistment of the Mast, then the Mast, or the 
Agistment it selfe. .t6r0 W. FOLKINGHAM A ee 
ur. iv, 70 Immunities and Exemptions from Theolonie, 
Pontage,.. Pannage, Passage, 1770 Haste in PAdl. Trans. 
LXI, 165 To afford pannage for so large a number as 1200 
hogs. 1878 Law Ref. 7 Ch. Div. 562 The Plaintiff. .claimed 
to have..a right of pannage or common of pannage for his 
swine commonable in the forest. 1880 J. Wituiams Xighis 
of Common at Nuts, acorns, the mast of trees, the right to 
which is known by the name of pannage. 


2. concr. Acorns, beech-mast, etc., on which 
swine feed. 

Gj 1374 Cuaucer Former Age 7 They eten mast hawes and 
swyc Pownage. 1668 Witkins Real Char. u. vi. 171 Mast, 
Acorn, Pannage. 17x _E. Giason Codex 706 Acoras.. 
nre the chief of those things, which the ancient Laws call 
Pannage. 1882 Athenzum x9 Ang. 232 Herds of wild 
ponies and droves of wilder ei S$ thriving on the pannage. 

transf, 1647 Waro Siniple Cobl. 28 What usefull supplies 
the pannage of England would afford other Countries, 

Pannam, -um (pxnem). Thieves’ Cant. Also 


d use of the organ is concerned) an equal chance.- 


PANNIER. 


7-8 panam. [prob. corrupt form of L. panem, 
acc. of pants bread, as in the prayer panem no- 
strum da nobis hodie.] Bread. 

1367 Harman Caveat 83 Here followyth their pelting 
speche. .. Panam, bread. 1609 Dexkee Lanthorn & 

andtelight ciij b, 1f we mawn'd Pannam, lap, or Ruff-peck. 
164: Baome JFouial Crew u, Wks. 1873 IIL. 388 Here's Pan- 
num and Lap, and good Poplars of Yarrum, To fill up the 
Crib, and to comfort the Quarron. @ 1700 13. . Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Panam, Bread. 1880 Miss Baappon Yust as am 
vi. 34 Bits o' mouldy pannam, _aé¢#rtb. 1742 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. \\. 527 ‘Yickets to be had, for three Megs 
a Carcass to scran their Pannum-Boxes. 

| Panne (pan, pxn). [F. panne (15th c. in 
Littré), earlier pene, penne, pare (13th c.), pienne 
(14th c.) = Pr. pena, pena, OSp. pefia, med.L, 
panna (1406 in Du Cange); origin uncertain: see 
Pane 56.2] A soft kind of cloth with a long nap, 


resembling velvet. 

1875 Knicnt Dict. ALech., Panne, . .worsted plush of French 
inanufacture, 1898 Daily News 10 Dec. 6/3 Among the new 
materials is that called panne, a very silky make of cloth, 
almost resembling velvet in softness of surface. 1899 H7es¢ut. 
Gaz, 18 Sept. 4/1 We sce her in a dress of grey panne. 

Panne, obs. form of Pan sé.1 and 3. 

Pannel, variant of PANEL, PANELE, 

[Pannell, v. Only found in the following 
passage: app. an error of some kind. Editors 
have conjectured sfanreled, pant!'red, and paged. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. § Ci. w. xii.21 The hearts That pannelled 
me at heeles, to whom I gane Their wishes.] 

Pannery (p2neri).  [f. Pan 56.1 + -rny.] 

1. The making of salt in pans: see Pan 50,2 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 470 The pannery here, 
or the right of salt-works, depends on chancery-writ. 

2. nonce-use. Pans collectively. 

31889 Pall Mal? G. 30 Apr. 7/2, asked the manager. .what 
he ee of the new pottery and pannery; he said, ‘Not 
niuch *, 

+ Pa‘nnicle. 04s. Also 5 panikelle, panny- 
cele, 5-7 panicle, 6 pannycle, -ickle, -ikell, 
vicule, 7 -ikle. [a. OF, panrcle, pannicle, ad. L. 
fannicul-us small piece of cloth, rag, dim. of 
pannus cloth ; in mod.¥. pannicule,] 

1. Anat, A membrane or membranous structure 
in an animal body, as the peritoneum, the mem- 
branes of the brain, and esp. the panniculus car- 
nosus (fleshy pannicle), a layer of muscular fibres 
lying just beneath the skin, specially developed in 
some quadrupeds. 

exgoo Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 27, After hem comep panniclis 
(Add. ATS. pannyceles]—pat is to seie smal cloop, pat is 
maad of sutil bredis of senewis, veynes & arteries. Lbid, 
Mare. ikelles, Jdid., Pe panicle of pe heed hyndib 
senene nes. 1545 Raywoip Byrth Mankynde 1. (1634) 
jo A pannicle springing and growing forth from the right 
seate of Peritoneum. 1562 Buttevn Bulwark, Dial. Soarnes 
40 The rimme or pannicule, whiche from out foorthe, 
covereth the scalpe. 1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 1334 
That all their braines should be contained within one an 
the same membrane or pannicle. 16a: Crasnaw Fiseus 
Pafaiis Liv, Also, there is the very skinne or pannikle 
that came ont of the most holy body of the Virgin Mary, 
which her sonne ete Christ our Lord, in his birth, brought 
with him, 1656 Brount Glossogr.s.v., The flesh Pannicle, 
c1720 W. Gisson Farrier's Guide 1. i. (1738) 5 Underneath 
the Skin is placed the fleshy Pannicle, which is Muscular, 
(1871 Daawin Dese. Man 1. i. 19 The power which many 
animals, especially horses, possess of moving or twitching 
their skin ., is effected hy the panniculus carnosus.] 

b. App. misused as = brain-pan, skull. 

1590 Srensea F. Q. 1. v. 23 He..Smote him so rudely on 
the Pannikell, ‘That to the chin he clefte his head in twaine, 

2. Bot. A membranous covering in plants, as 
the scales investing a leaf-bud. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. §17 Every Bud, besides its 
proper Leaves, is covered with divers Leafy Pannicles or 
Surfoyls. 4736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 1. 403 The 


| flowers’ forensic beauties now admire, The impalement, foli- 


ation, down, attire, Couch’d in the pannicle or mantling veil. 

Pannicle, variant of Panicuz. 

+ Panni‘cular, a. Oés. [f. L. pannicul-us, 
VANNICLE + -AR.] Of the nature of a ‘pannicle’. 

1548-77 Vicary A nat. ix. (1888) 81 The tayle gutte, whose 
substance is iculer. 

Panniell, obs. form of Paxen. 

Pannier (px‘nies), 56.1 Forms: 4~7 panyer, 
4- panier, ¢ pannyer, 6- pannier, (also 4 
panyar, payngnier, 4-5 paner, pany3er, 5 
panere, -yere, -3er(e, -3ar, -yher, S¢. panjell, 
6 paniar, 7 panniar, -ard, 7-8 panyard, -erd). 
[ME. fanier,a.F. panier (in 15th c. rarely fanziter) 
=Pr. fanier, Cat. paner, lt. pantere:—L. pandri-um 
bread-basket, f. Aav-2s bread : see -AR1UM.] 

l. A basket; ¢sf. one of considerable size for 
carrying provisions, fish, or other commodities; in 
later use mostly restricled to those carried by 
a beast of burden (usually in pairs, one on each 
side, slung across the back), or on the shoulders 
of a man or woman. 

¢1300 Havelok 760 Gode paniers dede he make .. to beren 
fish inne. ¢1358 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 562, j par. 
de Panyars empt. apud London. ¢1384 Cuaucea H. Fame 
it, 849 Or maken of these [twigs] panyers. 1426 Lype. De 


Guil. Pilgr. z1050 Vp-on hyr hed a gret paner. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. 1. xc. 414 (Add. MS.) All thofe I solde the pe 


PANNIER. 


Isolde the not the panyere. 1578 Lyte Dodoens tv. 
Iii. srr The frayle Rusho .. they vse to make figge frayles 
and paniers therwithall, x98 Hax.uyt ne + 448 (R.) 
Baskets mado like bakers panniers. 1600 /dfd. (1810) ITI. 
389 Little Paniers made of Palme leaves. a@1656 Ussner 
dian, vi. (1658) a7a Beasts of .. carriage, some for pack- 
saddles, and some for panniards. 17a7 Gay Faddes 1. xxxvii. 
at Betwixt her swagging panniers’ load A farmer's wife to 
market rode. 1859 ‘THackeRay Virgin. xxii, A costermonger 
with his donkey and a pannier of cabbage. 1886 Hat. 
Case Son of Hagar (1887) 1.1. i. ax Mounted on a pony 
that carried its owner on a saddle immediately below its 
neck, and a pair of panniers just above its tait. 

b, ‘The amount contained by a pannier. 

1714 Fr, Bk. Kates 43 Glass in Metal per Cart-load, con- 
taining 4 Panniers, 1880 Disraei Endy. 1. xi. 89 The 
gardener's wife .. threw ..a pannier of cones upon the logs. 

c. A covered basket for holding surgical instru- 


ments and medicines for a military ambulance. 

(By a curious blunder this was explained by the Secretary 
at War in the House of Commons on a5 July, 1854, as a 
horse fitter or anshulance for the transport of the sick or 
wounded, and no one in the House knew any better. The 
error is repeated in Kinglake’s Crien.) 

1864 Sipney Hersert in //ansard eee) Almost 
the first thing upon which my cye glanced was forty pair of 
panniers, for the conveyance of the sick. [Cf. quot. +895] 
1880 Kinctake Crimea VI. ii. H He was carried in the 
invalid's pannicr. /déd. vi. 144 The cart or pannier used in 
transferring him to some other kind of hospital. 1895 Sin 
E. Woon Crimea in 1854 4 1894, 11, | suppose it would be 
difficult now to find any one in the House of Commons, 
wha could mistake a medicat pannier, i.e. a covered basket 
for holding surgical instruments and drugs, for an ambulance. 

$2. Arch. = CorBrin 2. Oés. [Littré has 
(Panier 14) ‘Ornement d’architecture plus étroit et 
plus haut que la corbeille, portant des fleurs et des 
frolts’, The Eng. works here cited erroneously 


confuse ConBEIL with ConBEt.] 

1781-6 Rees Chambers’ Cycl., Pannier,in Architecture. 
Sce Corart. tg Coréel,in Architecture, the representa- 
tion of a basket.) 1842-76 Gwitr Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., 
Pannier, the same as Corset, [So Webster 1864 and mod. 
Dicts., all confusing cordeil with cordel.) 

3. (See quot.) 

2895 Kutcut Dict. Mech., Pannier. (Hydraulic Exgineer- 
ing), a basket or gabion of wicker-work containing gravel 
or earth,.. used in forming a basis for earthy material in 
the construction of dikes or banks. 

4, A basket-carriage. rare. 

1880 ‘Outpa' A/ofAs xvii. 199 Vere, with her husband, 
drove in the panier, with four white ponies. ; 

6. A frame of whalebone, wire, or other material, 
used to distend the skirt of a woman's dress at the 
hips. [F. panzer (Littré).] erron. A bunched up 
part of a skirt forming a protuberance behind. 

1869 Punck 31 July 33/a The singutar excrescences which 
are warn now on the back are spoken of as‘ paniers', 1877 
“Ourpa’ Puck xxxi. 390 Chignons and co-respondents, 
plunging and panniers, ericanism and cocotteism, 1902 
Daily Chron, 11 Jan. 8/3 Paniers are among the very latest 
dress importations received in London. They .. have been 
used on a gown of mahogany brown velvet in the form of 
a tunic, opened in front to show a petticoat, with sides 
sweeping into a train at the back. 

6. atirib. and Comd., as pannier-bearer, -maker, 
“rush, -shaped adj.; tpannier-hilt = BasKeET- 
mitt. Also PANNIERMAN,. 

4481 Acc. in Sharp Cov. Afyst. (1825) 205 Item, be panjer- 
berrer..ijd. 147a Presentuits. of Furies in Surtees Alise. 
(1888) 25 Oone panyermaker houses & harbers suspect per- 
sones in his hous, 1578 Lyre Dodoens tv. lit. 511 ‘The frayle 
Rushe or panier Rushe. 1633 B. Jonson Sade Sud 1. i, Your 
dun, rusty, Pannier-hilt poniard, 1641 S. Smits Herring 
Buss Trade 1g Fresh or Pannier Herring. 1828 Kinay & Sr. 
Entomol, (ed. 2) WN. xxx. 229 The larva..constructs a pan- 
Nier-shaped cocoon of the parenchyma of leaves, 

Pannier (pe'nia1), 53.2 (See below.] The 
name by which the robed waiters at table are 
Known in the Inner Temple. 

18a3 Crasa Technol. Dict., Pannier or Pannier-tan, 2 
name..ncw commonly applied to all the domestics who 
wait in the hall at the time of dinner. 1859 F. Branor 
Frank M., viii. 107 The most awkward of waiters (called 
Recording to custom pannyers ; Pies, or bread. 
bearers), 31861 ///ustr. Lond. News 9 Nov. 481/1 The Inner 
Temple Hall waiters are called panniers, from the fannarit 
who attended the Knights Templars[!]. 1903 F. A. Inoen- 
wick Letter to Editor, The term ‘pannicr’ during the 
whole of my time, now eatending over 45 years, has been 
used as meaning ‘waiter’, and applied to the attendants of 
the inn waiting at meals, .. | have not found the term used 
anywhere officially, but it has apparently tong been employed 
hy members of the inn. T. F. Howen Let, As no new 

panniers’ are now appointed, the name will drop out of use. 

LWote, The name pannier is merely colloquial, and does 
fot occur in the Records. It may have originated or been 
derived in some way from that of the Pannierman, but it is 
hot identical with that word, as erroneously assumed by 
Crabhe (followed lhy later dictionaries) ; stl less is it, as 
Sometimes stated, the source of that word. There is no 
evidence to connect it with L. pindrius (bread-seller) or 
fanndrinus (cloth-seller), as conjectured by some.] 

Pannier, v. rare. [f. Panmier sb.)] trans, 
8. To fumish with a pannier or panniers. b. To 

place in, or as in, a panier. 

Nasne Saffron Walden 146 He hath so pannyerd 
and drest it that it seemesa new thing, 1804 CHaRLoTre 
Sueru Conversations, etc. 1). 190 Panier'd in shells, or 
bound with silver strings Of silken Pinna. 

Panniered (pxnioid), a. [f. Panter 36.1 + 
ep 2] Laden with a pannier or panniers. 

4738 SOMEAVILCE Chase i. 131 Drove like a pannier'd Ass, 


fyshe, 


425 


and scourg’d along. c18a0S. Rocers /taly, Conso 47 Wains 
oxen-drawn and panniered mules are seen. 

Pannierman. [f. Pannizn sé.) + Man,] 

1. A man in charge of a pannier or panniers; 
esp. a hawker of fish, etc., who conveys his goods 
to market in panniers. ? Ods. 

1983 NV. Riding Ree. N.S. 1. (1894) a5: Divers of the inhaby- 
tantes and tn men panier-men. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth, Fair wu, s. (Rtldg.) 321/a If the pannier-man‘a 
jack was ever better known by his loins of mutton, I'll be 
flayed. 1678 Rav Prov. (ed. 2) 78 Mock no panyer-men, 
your father was a fisher, . Drake Eboracunt 1. vi. 
arg Sea fish market is kept.. for panniermen free of the city. 
1g00 [sce Eng. Dial. Dict. 

2. The name of a paid officer in the Inns of Court, 
who bronght provisions from market (with a horse 
and panniers), and (in later times at least) had 
various duties in connexion with the serving of the 
meals, ete.: see quots. (Now obsolete.) 

148a-3 Black Bhs. Linc. inn tf. 54 Et de xvjs. solut. a le 
panereman. 1538 /d7d. (ed. 1897) 251 Na horses shall be 
putt in the Conygarye, butt onlye one horse for the Panyar 
man, 160: Pension Bk. Gray's inn 156 The paniarman .. 
shall alsoe have iii/Z, allowed him for..bis wantinge of 
pasture and provision .. for his horse, 1616 5, Ads, Linc. 
Jnn 185 It is further ordered that the flesh and fish shall 
not caryed in one pannyer uncleanclye and uncovered, 
but that the Pannyerman shalt have one pannyer for fish 
and another for flesh. 1624 Pens. Sk. Gray's [nn 263 |t is 
ordered .. thar the panierman shall have thirtie shillings 
a yeare .. more .. towards the bringinge home of the meat 
from the market. 1630-2 Calend. Inner Temple Recds. 
(1898) Il. 191 For a new horn for the panierman. 1650 
Wits Recreations Epit. Ixxviii. Miij, On T. H. the Pannicr- 
man ofthe Temple. 1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Pannier- 
san, in the Inns of Court, is one whose Office is to blow 
the Horn for Dinner, and wait at the Barristers ‘Table. 
1842 Bf, Bhs. Linc, [nu 214 That the Pannierman do sce that 
this order be observed. 1846 A/S. Bhs. Linc. [nn tg Nov. 
[Latest mention] The daughters of Edward Clark late Pan- 
nierman to this Society. [tg00 Abolished at Inncr Temple.] 

Pannikell, obs. form of PannicLe. 

Pannikin (px‘nikin), Also panniean, pana- 
kin, panikin. [f. Pan 56.14 -xin: cf. mannikin.] 
A small metal (usnally tinned iron) drinking vessel ; 
a cannikin; also, the eontents of such a vessel. 

* Exceedingly common in Australia’ (Austral Eng.). 

18a3 E. Moor pice Words, Panntkin, a little vessel or 
pan for warming children's pap, etc. A diminutive of pan. 
1830 R. Dawson Pres. St. Austratia 101 (Morris) Several 
tin pannicans. /éid. 200 He went to the spring and brought 
mea pannican full. 1835 Marevat Jac, Faith. xii, Bringing 
out the bottle and tin pannikins, ready for the promised 
carause. 1865 Massom Kec. Brit. PAilos. i. 19 If saucers 
and pannikins are all that we have, Ict us at least take an 
inventory of our saucers and pannikins. 1880 SUTHERLAND 
Tales of Goldfields 44 A small pannikin full of gold dust. 

Consb, 1898 Mores Austral Eng., Panutkin-boss, or 
Pannthin-ovcrscer, .. applied colloquially toa man on a 
station, whose position is above that of the ordinary station- 
hand, but who. .is only a ‘boss " or overseer in a small way. 

Panning (pex'nin), v6/.56, [f. Pan v.1 + -1nG 1] 
The action or process of washing auriferous sand, 
gravel, or erushed rock, by agitation in a pan, so 
as to obtain the particles of gold or other sub- 
stanee of greatest specific gravity. 

1870 Tucker Sfufe 40 Others to these the precious dirt 
convey, Linger a moment till the panning’s through. 1901 
Munsey's Mag. XXV. 662/1 Panning is the crudest and 
simptest method of getting out gold dust. 

b. The proceeds of such washing; the gold (or 
other valuable substance) obtained. 

189¢ Times 15 Jan. 5/2 Samples from the surface of the 
various reefs..show rich pannings. 1893 West, Gaz, 
6 Dec. 6/r My pannings from these claims are splendid. 


Pannon, -oun, ohs, forms of PENNON. 

Pannovnic, a. Of or pertaining to ancient Pan- 
nonia, eorresponding to modern Hungary. Also 
Panno‘nian a. and sé. 

xsg7 Geranve Herbal v xxxv. § 7. 50 Carolus Clusins.. 
hath set foorth in his yeu Epitome. 1652 AsumoLr 
Theat. Chem. Prot. 3 When the World was troubled with 
Pannonick Invasions. 1656 Birount Glossogr., Pannonian.. 


of or belonging to..Hungary. 1804 Europ. Afag. May 
3/a The sons of Britain. animated with even more than 


3. 
Pegeea ardour. " 

Pannose (penée's), a. Bot. [ad. L, panrds-us 
ragged, rag-like, f£ pannus cloth: see -0sE.] 
‘Having the texture of coarse cloth’ (7reas. Bot, 
1866), Hence Panno‘sely adv. 

Pannous (pens), a ath, [f. as prec. + 
-ous,] ‘Pertaining to or of the nature of pannus’ 
(Cent. Dict, 1890). * 

Pannum, variant of PANNAM. 

| Pannus (pends). Path. [?L. ail cloth; 
in F. panus (by Littré referred to L. panus, Gr. 
mivos web).] A vascular condition of the cornea 
of the eye, with thickening and opacity. , 

[exg00 Lanfranc's Cirwrg. 189 Pannus is a superfluite 
pat fallib in a wommans face, & come ofte in childberyng,] 
1 Putturrs, Pannus..a Disease of the Eye, when the 

essels that run to the corners swell with Blood, by reason 
of a stoppage or inflammation ; so that a fleshy Web after- 
wards covers the whole Eye, or part of it. 2875 H. Watton 
Dis. Eye873 Such opacity with vascularity is called pannus, 

Pannuscorium (pe'ndskoeridm). [lliterate 
comb. of L. pannus cloth, and cortum: hide, leather.] 
A trade-name for a kind of soft leather cloth, used 


for the uppers of boots and shoes, 


| 


PANOPLY. 


1858 Siumonns Dict, Trade, Pannuscoriun, a name given 
toa species of feather cloth, used for shoes and ts for 
those who have tender feet. c1B60 Popular Sony, Mere ts 
aN nice There is an Emporium, Your boots are Ante- 

ropolis, Your shoes are Panuscorium. 1860.4 // Wear Round 

0. 46. 467 ‘The pannus corium, which has abolished corns. 

Panny (perni), a. rare. [f Pan 56.1 + -y.] 
Like or characteristic of a pan. 

r87a Ecracomar Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. i. 209 A 
barsh, iron-tike sound. : sag 

Pannycele, -cle, obs. forms of PANNICLE. 

Pannyer, Pannyter, obs. ff. PANNiER, PANTER, 

Panoistic, Panolethry: see Pan- 2. 

Panomphean, -ean (pengmii‘in), a. [f. 
Gr, navoppai-os, f. nav- all + dup7 voice of a god, 
oracnlar response; an epithet of Zeus.) Of or 
pertaining to Zeus, as sender of all ominous voices. 
(Misused hnmorously in French by Rabelais, and 
misunderstood by Cockeram, ete.) 

1623 Cockeram, Manomphean, All hearing. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr, fanoniphean .. pertaining to Jupiter. 1694 
Morteux Kadelais v. xvi, Princ is a Panomphean Word 
that is a Word understood, us'd and celebrated by all 
Nations and signifies Drink, 1856 Mas. Buowninc Aur. 
Leigh v. 114 We want no half-g Panomphaesn Joves. 

So Panompha‘ie, Pano‘mphio ad/s. (monce-wds.) 

18aa T. L, Peacocn Maid Marian avii. 266 That very 
Panomphic Pantagruelian saint, well known..as a female 
divinity, by the name of La Dive Bouteille. 1878 J. ‘Tom. 
son Plenip, Key 7 Whose supreme oracle is the panomphaic 
Trineq. 

{ Panophobia (panoltwbii). Path, Also 9 
panphobia. [mod.L., f. Gr. May, gen. Mards 
Pan + -pofia from dBos fear.] A form of melan- 
cholia marked by canseless or excessive !error. 

1799 Hoover Aled. Dict., Panophobvia, that kind of melan. 
choly which is attended with groundless fears. 1870 
Maupstey Body & Alind g7 That form of melancholia.. 
which is sometimes descri as panphohia, 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., fanophobia, sudden fear or panic, which was sup- 
posed to be inspired by Pan. 

|| Panophtha‘lmia = next. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

{ Panophthalmitis. / 2/4. [Pax-.] 
flammation of the whole eyeball. 


1842 in Dunouison Afed. Lex. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 
789 Evidence of destructive changes and panophthalmitis. 

Panoplied (pz'ndplid), a. [f Panorby + 
-Ep2.] Clad in complete armour. Also fig. 

3877 Bracke Wrse Alen 218 She with nice craft had 
moulded from the clay A panoplied Pallas. 1901 Lp. Mitnea 
Sp. 26 May, Panoplied hatred, insensate, ambitious, invincible 
ignorance. 

Panoply (pzndpli), sd. [ad. Gr. wavomAia a 
complete suit of armour, the full armonr of the 
énalrys, f. way- all +3nAq@ pl.arms. Cf. F. panoplie 
(occurring casually 1551, but adm. in Dict. Acad, 
1838). The original Gr. and a latinized form 


panoplia occur in early use. 

1607 Sik J. H. in Hnrington's Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) 
I]. 213 As well episcopall as temporall panoplia, or furpi- 
ture, beseeming both a gentle a deane, and a bishop. 
1624 GEE Foot out of Snare 24 Let vs..arme our selucs 
with the wavowAca of God.] 

1. Acomplete suit of armour, the ‘ whole armour‘ 
of asoldier (a) of ancient or (4) of medieval times. 
(In (4) its brightness and splendonr are chiefly 


connoted.) 

(a) 1632 B. Jonson Sfagn. Lady u. iv, Iron. . More. » Than 
all your fury, and the panoply—Prac. Which is at best, but 
a thin linen armour. ser) ficrow 2. ZL. vt. 760 Hee in 
Celestial Panoplic all armd. 1750 Jonson Rambler No. 78 
pr Encumbered and oppressed, as he will find himself, 
with the ancient panoply. 1838 Tstawat. Grecee 1]. 346 
Their short Speare are daggers ee oa to an oe 
impression on the panoply. 1881 Jowerr Thacyd. 
Te oe Three buadred careplies which were allotted to 
Demosthenes he brought home with him. : 

(4) 1813 Scotr Trierm. u. xix, As alt around the lists so 
wide In panoply the champions ride. 1839 Loxcr. Coplas 
de Manrique xxxii, Scarf, and gorgeous panoply, And 
nodding plume. 3 Fareman Norm. Cong. (1876) L vi. 
516 Armed with all the magnificence of the full panoply of 
the time. - 

2. In various fig. and transf. applications: a. fg. 
Complete armonr for spiritual or mental warfare. 

Often with direct allusion to my» warowAiay rod Geov ‘the 
whole armour of God’ in Eph. vi. 11, 13. x 

1576 Fissinc (¢i#/e) A Panoplie of Epistles, Or, a looking 
Glasse for the vnlearned. 1650 S. Cranmn Eccl, ist. (1654) 
1. 4 Patience is the Panoply or whole Armour of the man of 
God. 1658 Guana. CAs. 1% A ror. (1669) 24/1 These wi 
present us with another piece in the Christians panoply. 
1 Cowrer Task 1. 345 Armed himself in panoply com- 
plete Of heaveoly temper. 1854 J. S.C, Assorr apolcon 
(1855) I]. xxv. 464 Napoleon was armed with the panoply 
of popular rights. 1884 Texnyson Secket ¥. il, Mail d in the 
perfect panoply of faith. 

b. évansf. Any kind of complete defence, cover- 
ing, or clothing. ec, Any splendid enveloping or 
surrounding array, material or ideal. . 

b Lyrton Deverene rv. iii, What a panoply of smiles 
the duchess wears tonight. 183 Lanver dv, 7 Hil. 
xvii. 57 Another charm ..a panoply, for presery 
persons, while bathing. from the fangs of 
1850 MertvaLe Xow. Esxp. (1865) f. vil 372 ng 
lay. .the mighty City. /6\enm in | 


In- 
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panoply against King th 


PANOPLY. 


of Repub. xxxv, 400 Mist..as it grew colder, had settled on 
the trees..covering every little twig with a panoply of ice. 
1892 Jexkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 278 ‘The twa 
Jakes, Buttermere and Crummock,..surrounded by a grand 
panoply of mountains, 1887 Bowen ined in, 517 Both of 
the Bears, and Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

3. A group of pieces of armour arranged as 
a kind of trophy or ornament. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 Daily News 5 Mar. 7/5 Some 
Russian shields, serving as panoplies, were added to the 
T’rench shields. 

Panoply (pe:ndpli), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To arm completely, to furnish with a panoply. 

1832 L. Hont Gentle Arnour u. 4 To-morrow sees me 
panoplied indeed. 1885 Horslet. Kev. Sept. 264 To panoply 
fearful souls with the armor of ..heaven-inspired thoughts. 

b. fig. To array with something brilliant. 

1895 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/7 There was. .a train of saloon 
carriages for the excursionists. It was panoplied with flags 
and garlanded with vine leaves. 

Panoptic (pznp'ptik), a [f Gr advorros 
seen of all, fully visible, zavémr-ns all-seeing + -1¢.] 

1. All-seeing. 

1826 Blackw. Mag, XX. 844 He..vainly conceits that the 
great forest of books will hide him from our panoptic view. 
1856 J. Martineau £ss. (1891) LV. 52 Any class of teachers 
free to assume this panoptic position. 

2. In which all is scen: cf PANopTICON. 

1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop. Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 239 The school 
{in France] is the ward of one great panoptic prisonhouse, 
with the keepers before the door. 

Panoptical, a, [f as prec. + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to a view of everything at once. 

1879 Six G.Scorr Leet. Archit. 11. 25a The internal effect 
does not, however, trust exclusively to this panoptical theory. 

Panopticon (peng’ptikgn). ff. I. Tay= + 
éarixdv neuter of dnriuds of or for sight: cf. nay- 
onros fully scen or visible.] 

1, The name given by Bentham toa proposed form 
of prison of circular shape having cells built round 
and fully exposed towards a central ‘ well’, whence 
the warders could at all times observe the prisoners. 


Also altrib. or as adr. 

The Penitentiary, Millbank, London, was originally con- 
structed accarding to Bentham’s plan. 

1791 Bentuam (/7¢Ze) Panopticon; or, the Inspection-House. 
/6id. 1. Postscr. 86 In a Panopticon prison. there ought not 
any where be a single foot square, on which man or boy 
shall he able to plant himself..under any assurance of not 
heing observed. 1813 Edin. Rev. XX. 19 The Panopticon 
was to be open at all times ta every magistrate; and at 
certain hours to the public generally. 1818 Hazutr Ang. 
Poets v, (1870) 1428 He .. superintends, as in a panopticon, 
a select circle of rural malefactors, 1882 Mrs. Onienant L/4, 
Hist. Eng AU. 319 Bentham's Panopticon. 

b. fig. and ¢ransf. A place where everything is 
visible ; a show-room for novelties. 

3851 J. Hamit.ton Kay. Preacher xix. (1854) 239 From this 
anupticon of all the possible, His holy wisdom chose the 

st. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Panopticon ..2. An ex- 
hibition room for novelties. Art Yournal. 

2. Name given to an optical instrument. (In 
quot. 1768, app. a kind of telescope.) 

1768 Frankxuin Lett, Wks, 1840 V. 420 Mr. Martin, when 
I called to see his panoptican, had not one ready. 18971 
Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. Mar. Suppl. 1/1 Statham’s ‘Pan- 
opticon ’..a pawerful achromatic Telescope and Microscope 
combined. 

Panora‘m, a.andsé. [A commercial shorten- 
ing of panoramic.) a. adj. = Panoramic, b. 
5b. = Panoramic camera. 

1893 Photegr. Ann, 391 The Panoram: a perfected pano- 
ramic camera, 1903 Westm. Gas. 26 May 4/2 Holiday 
pictures .. taken with a Panoram type of camera. fbi. 
16 June 4/a He should inake it a point ta use a Panoram 
far his exposures. 1903 Jéid. 27 May 12/2 ‘The Narth- 
Eastern Railway Company pablizh a series of what they call 
*Panoram’ post-cards. 

Panorama, (penora-ma, -zm3), [f. Gr. mav- 
all + dpaya view: a name invented by R. Barker 
¢ 1789. 

(In his specification of patent 1787, he called his invention 
La Nature a coup dGEi1)) 

1. A picture of a landscape or other scene, either 
arranged on the inside of a cylindrical surface 
tonnd the spectator as a centre (a cyclorama), or 
nnrolled or unfolded and made to pass before him, 
so as to show the various parts in succession. 

1796 Repertory of Arts IV. 165 Patent granted to Mr. 
Robert Barker (No. 1612 of 1987). (Footnote) This invention 
has been since called the Panorama. 180% Encyct. Brit. 
Suppl. I]. 326/2 Panorama, a word..employed of late to 
denote a painting..which represents an entire view of any 
country, city, or ather natural objects, as they appear to 
@ person standing in any situation, and turning quite round. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorn Misevies Hum, Life v. xvii, Prolong- 
ing age stay in London for the express purpose of going 
to the Panorama, 1807 T. Younec Lectures 1. 455 In the 

anorama, which has lately been exhibited in many parts of 
‘urope, the effects of natural scenery are very closely imi- 
tated. 18.. (#é#/e) Panorama of the Thames from London 
ta Richmond, exhibiting every Object on both banks of the 
River. 1866 Branoe & Cox Diet. Scé. s.v., The first pano- 
rama exhibited in London was painted by Robert Barker in 
1789; it represented a view of Edinburgh. 


b. ¢ransf. and fg. A continuous passing scene ; 
a mental vision in which a series of images passes 
before the mind’s eye. 


1836 Marrvat Faphet lit. 104/1 A deep reverie, during 
which the various circumstances and adventures of my life 
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were passed in a rapid panorama before me. 1859 Gro. Evior 
A. Bede xliv, You perceive clearly what sort of picture Adam 
and Hetty made in the panorama of Arthur's thoughts on 
his journey homeward. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
iv, She began to recall the endless moving panorama of the 
London streets, 

2. An unbroken view of the whole surrounding 


region. 

1828 Scorr Chron, Canongate Ser. 1. Introd., The Calton 
had always the superiority of its unrivalled panorama. 1836 
Murray's Handbk. for Trav. 321 The Panorama from the 
top of the Brocken is very fine. 1878 K. Jounston Africa 
ii. 22 From the summit..there opens ont one of the grandest 
panoramas which the eye of man could behold. 

b. fig. A complete and comprehensive survey or 


presentation of a subject. 

r8or (¢it/e) The Political Panorama, 1806 Mrs. STERN: 
pate (été) The Panorama of Youth. 1812 J. Satu (¢7¢/e) 
The Panorama of Science and Art. 1813 Maria EnGEwortH 
Patron. (1833) 11. xxvii. 137 In his rapid panorama of foreign 
countries, he showed variety of knowledge. 1860 Pusey 
Afin, Proph. 425 Habakkuk, in one vast panorama, . .exhihits 
the future in pictures of the past. 

3. altrib. and Comd.; also panorama-wise. 

1809 W. Irving Anickerd. ut. vi, The panorama view of 
the battery was given merely ta gratify the reader with 
a correct description of that celebrated place, 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. X11.86 A thousand other scenes. .come up., panorama- 
wise before ns. 1896 Daily News 19 Nov.7/4 A prospecting 
party came across a vein of gold quartz in the famous 
panorama walk. 

Panora'mal, a. sonce-wd, ([f. prec. + -AL.} 
Passing everything under survey or review. 

1808 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 120 Those satirical, 
critical, panoramal, cynical ..drudges, the Reviewers. 

Panoramic (pxnoremik), a. [f. pree. +-1¢,] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a panorama. 

Panoramic camera, a photographic camera devised ta 
rotate automatically so as*to take a complete or extended 
landscape. 

1813 Rees Cyc?. s.v. Panorama, The cylindrical surface on 
which objects are to be painted is called the panoramic sur- 
face. 1815 J. Camppett Trav. S. A/rica 361 (Jod.), 1 .. ex- 
pressed a wish, that my friends ia London could be gratified 
with a panoramick view of it, 1838 Rosis (¢/#/:) Panoramic 
Representation of the Queen's Coronation Procession from 
the Palace tothe Abbey. 1856 Sir B. Bronx Psychol. éng. 
1. i=. 35 An extensive panoramic view of the whole of the 


surrounding country. 1878 Auxev Photogr. (1881) 214 In | 


@ panoramic camera the eye is supposed ta travel round the 
view, the point of sight altering at each movement of the eye. 
b. Commanding a view of the whole landscape. 
1880 D. W. FResuriELD in Academy 1x Dec. 418 The 
panoramic peak of Monte Iacudine. 

So Panora‘mical a.; Panora‘mically adv., after 
the manner of a panorama. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 671 Emblazoned panoramically 
upon the mind's perception, 1846 Worcester, Panoramic, 
Peaeaiiiad 1889 A thenzunt 28 Dec. go2/1 The subject 
--treated panoramically, is exceptionally difficult. 

Panoramist (pznora'mist, -cemist). 
prec. + -18T.] A painter of panoramas, 

1881 WV. § OQ. 6th Ser. IIL, 247/2, I shall be glad ta know if 
there is any record of the panoramist’s religious history. 
1888 J’all Mall G. 14 Mar. 5/2 The illusian produced by the 
art of the panoramist is so great that even with the aid of 
an opera clas it is almost impossible to determine at what 
ae point the solid objects end and the painted picture 

gins. S 

Panorganon, -Orthodox, etc. : see Pan-. 

{| Panorpa (panf-1pa). Zxtow. Pl. -e. {[mod. 
L. (Linneus 1748); derivation not stated.] A 
genus of neuropterous insects, the type of a family 
fanorpide, taken by some as an order Panorpatx, 
the scorpion-flies. Hence Pano-rpate, + Pano‘r- 
patons ad/s., of or pertaining to the scorpion-flies 
as an order; Pano‘rpian, Pano‘rpine adjs., of 
or pertaining to the genus /anorfa; Panorpid, 
an insect of the family Paxorpidx; Pano-rpoid a., 
resembling or related to the scorpion-flies. 

1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat.27a Some of Panorpa 
have an enlargement at the end of the fare-gut. 1857 Mavne 


{f. as 


Expos. Lex., Panorpatous. 31890 Wesster, Va ian, 
Panorpid. 39 Cent. Dict. Panorpine. 895 Punk's 
Stand. Dict., Panorpate, Panorpoid, 


Panotype (pe'ndteip). [f faxo-, irregularly 
for Pan- or PAnto- + Type.) A name fora photo- 
graphic picture obtained by the collodion process. 

1875 in Knicut Diet. Mech. 1602/a._ [Also in later Dicts.] 

Panpardie, -perdy, obs. ff: pain perdu: see 
Pain 56.2 2, 

Panpathy, -phenomenalism : see Pan- 2. 

+Panpharmacal, c. Oés. rare. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a panpharmacon, pan- 
acean. 

1657 Tomiinson Renon’s Disp. 289 The Indians use this 
medicament as panpharmacal ia all diseases. 1657 Physical 
Dict., Panpharmacail, an universal medicine. 

Panpharmacon, pam- (pxnfa-umakfn, 
pem-). rare. [f. Pan- all + Gr. papparov drug ; 
cf, Gr. moppdppaxos adj. ‘skilled in all drugs’.] 
A remedy against all diseases and poisons, a nni- 
versal remedy, a panacea. 

1661 Brounr Glossogr. (ed. a), Panpharntacon (Gr), a 
medicine for all diseases. 1694 Satston Bate’s Dispens. 
(1713) 575/2 It.is used by some as Panpharmacon, but what 

iseases it will absolutely cure I think is scarcely deter- 
min’d. 1700 T. Brown Amuse. Ser. & Com. 95 The 

Outsidcs of their Pots were Gilded with the Titles of Preserva- 


PANSIED. 


tives, Cordials and Panpharmacons. 19731 Battey, Pam- 
Pharmacon, (So 1775 Asu.] 1845 Foro Mandbh. Spain 
1. 193 The divine Isaac Barrow resorted to this panpharmacon 
whenever he wished to collect his thoughts. 

Panphobia, variant of PANOPHOBIA, 

Pan-pipe PE PE: Also Pan’s pipe, 
Pan’s-pipe. [f. Pan sd.2 + Pirx.] A primitive 
musical instrument made of a series of recds gradu- 
ated in length so as to form a scale, the upper and 
open ends being level, so as to permit the casy 
passage of the lips from one to another; its inven- 
tion was ascribed by Greek legend to Pan; a 
syrinx, mouth-organ. 

31820 T. Mircette Aristoph. I. p.xxxv, Olympus is generally 
represented, as a young man .. taking lessons on the pan- 
pipe from Marsyas. 1825 Hone Ewry-day BkoW. 1114 A 
man playing the Pan-pipes, or ‘mouth organ’, 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. t (1862) I, 52 Hermés surrenders to Apollo, the 
Bis peeing for his own use the syrinx ur panspipe. 1855 

HACKERAV JVewcomes xlvii, At the end of the lime-tree 
avenue is a broken-nosed damp Faun, with a marble panpipe. 
1875 Apgiteias Plato (ed. a) IL1. 37 ‘The harp may be per- 
mitted in the town, and the Pan’s-pipe in the fields. 

Panplegia to Panpsychism : sec Pan-. 

Pa:n-Presbyte‘rian, a. [Pan-1.] Of or 
pertaining to all Presbyterians. 

er, Proc. Free Ch. Scot. 273 Representatives to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council—The names of gentlemen ., pro- 
posed [to] represent the Assembly at the General Preshy- 
terian Council in July next. 1888 Pad? Afadl G. 6 July 1/2 
The Pan-Presbyterian Council meets once in four years, 


+Pan-pn:dding. 0s. or dai. A pudding 
cooked or baked in a pan; see quot. 1839. 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 47 Quoth he, Panpudding 
is a good dish for a grosse stomack, 1630 J. Tavior 
(Water-P.) Gi. Eater Kent Wks.1 146/1 The Ponpadd 
of Shropshire, the White puddings of Somersetshire, the 
Hasty-puddings of Hamshire, and the Pudding-pyes of any 
shire, all is one to him. 1736 Byrom Xe. (Chetham Soc.) 
II. 1. 17, 1 ate pan puddings, as they called them (fritters) 
heartily. 1839 Stonenovse Axholue 47 About forty or 
fifty years ago. .Saturday, pan pudding, i.e. a pudding made 
of flour, with small bits of bacon ia it. 

b. attrié, (in contemptuous use.) 

1593 Nasue four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) U1. 27 
Not..1o corrupt the aire, and imposthumate mens ears with 
their pan-pudding prose any more. . 

e. Phr. Zo stand to one’s pan-pudding, to staud 
to one’s duty; to stand firm, hold one’s ground. 

1690 Pagan Prince xxv.71 And so, nable Tritons, every one 
to his command; stand to your Panpudding. 1694 Mor- 
teux Kadelais ww. Ixiv. (1737) 264 How bravely did they 
stand to their Pan-puddings ! 

Pans, obs, form of fence, pl. of Penny. 

Pan-Satanism to -sclerosis: sce PAan-. 

Pansch, obs. form of Pauncu. 

Panse (pans), v. Sc. and dia/, Also 6 pans, 
panss, 6-8 pance, (9 panch). [a. OF. panser, 
pancer, to take thought for, take care of, treat (the 
sick), attend (to wounds, ete.), parallel formr of 
penser to think: see PENSE.] 


+1. éutr. To think; to meditate. Oéds. 

@ 1500 Henrvson Garment gude Ladies a7 Hir patelet of 
gude pansing. 1§00-20 Duxpar Poems lviil. 24 Thay panss 
nocht ofthe parrochia pure. 1528 Lynpesav Dreaim 397 To 
pans on his prudens. 1530— Jest. Papyngo 444 My hart 
is peirst with panes forto pance. rg94.A. Hume Hymns, etc. 
{Banaalyne Clab) 63 Studie aot nor panse not meikle on the 
feeding of the flesh. 1637-so Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 12 The faithfull servants of God .. pansed how this 

, Great work might be effectuat to Gad’s glorie. 

+2. trans. To think of, consider, heed. Ods. 

1560 Rottana Crt, Venus mt. 879 Perfitlie pance thir 
poiatis last pregnant. ¢1600 MoxtcomeErte Chervie & Slae 
1357 And pance not, nar skance aot, The perril nor the 

ryce, 1629 Sir W. Mure 7 7ue Cruct/. 2825 If God bee 
tee thee, panse no who oppose. ; 

3. To attend to surgically or medically; to dress 


(a wound). : 
@1584 Montcomerte Cherrie & Slae 491 Gif ony pacient 
wald be pancit, Quhy suld he Joup quhea he is lancit. 1676 
W. Row Contn, Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 576 They had 
a'singular care of him causing panse his wounds. 19752 J. 
Loutman Sorm of Process (ed. 2) 124 He was carried toa 
neighbouring House, where his Wounds were panced, 1890 
Lowson Guidfellow 281(E.D.D.) Having pansed and dressed 
the wound. 1891 //artland Gloss., Panch,..to prick and 
work a wound to extract matter or any foreign substance. 
Hence Parnsing vé/.sd., (a) thinking; (6) the 
dressing of a wound; also Pansement rare. __ 
1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxix. 13 Than pansing of penuritie 
Revis that fra my remembrance. 1579-80 Burgh Ree. Edin. 
(Rec. Soc.) 1V. 152 The pansing, dressing, curing, and 
handling of Robert Asbowane, quha wes Jaitlie hurt and 
woundit be James Dowglas. 590 A. Hume Hywins, etc 
(Bannatyne Club) 45 My pansing dois augment ny paine 
31842 Dunc.ison, Pansement, dressing. 3 
+Panse, sd. Obs. rare". [a. OF. pense, 
-panse, thought.] A thought. i 
@ 1500 Colkelbie Sow 1. 456 (Bann, MS.) And all thair plat 
pure pansis. 
Panse, obs. variant of PAUNcE, a breast-plale. 
Panse, Pansie, obs. forms of Pansy. 
Pansheon, -shon, obs. or dial. fi. PANCHEON. 
Pansied (pe'nzid), a. [f. Pansy + -ED*] 
Adorned with or abounding in pansies. 
1819 WirrEN Aonian Hours (1820) 42 A pansied dell. 1835 
Tarrouro Zon. i, When pansied Lurf was air to winged feet. 
Pansive, obs. Sc. form of PENSIVE 2. 


PAN-SLAV. 


Pan-Slay (preasla-v), ¢. (Pan-1.] = next, 
1903 Mod, Newspaper, \n 1905 a Pan-Slav exhibition will 
be held at St, Petersburg, when representatives will be sent 
from all the Slavonic nations of eastern Kurope. 
Panslavic, -Slavie (-sla-vik), a. [Pan- 1.] 
a. Of or perlaining to all the Slavic races. b. 


= PANSLAVISTIO a. 

1860 Marsn Eng. Leng. i. 8 The Panslaviec invasion, 
which will be the next source of danger to the civil and in- 
fellectual liberties of Christendom. 1880 Dasly Tel.2 Mar., 
A fresh outburst of Panslavic anger, 

Panslavism (pzasla‘viz'm). Also 9 -scla- 
vism, [f. PAN- 1 + Sav + -IsM: after Ger. 2a- 
sclavismus.| The movement or aspiration for the 
union of all Slavs or Slavonic peoples in one poli- 
tical organization. 

eee Jowerr in Life & Lett. ee?) Tv. 157 My balance 
of power would be .. France and England against Pan- 
sclavismus and despotism.) 1850 Loner, in Zz/ (1891) U1. 
188 He[{Gurowski] is a Pole... believing in Panslavism, or the 
onion of all the Slavonic tribes under one head, and that 
head Russia. 1877 Public Opinion i, 1 The advance of 
Russia is as hateful to the hopes of Hellenic Christians as it 
can be welcome to the zealots of Panslavism. 1880 Fraser’s 
fag. May 616 Here Panslavism is distinctly repudiated ; 
Philo-Slavism is defined. ..T have never met a Panslavist 
among the Southern Slavs, 

So Pansla‘vist, an adherent or promoter of 
Panslavism; also as aaj. = next; Panslavi'stio 
a., 2. of, pertaining to, or favouring Panslavism; 
b. = PAansiavic a. 

#850 Loner. in ees 11. 289 At tea we had Panslavistic 
Gurowski. 1877 D. M. Wat.ace Russia xxvi. 419 But what 
of their Panslavistic Aspirations? 1883 Atheneum ag Dec. 
855/21 It saved him from those Panslavist tendencies, 2884 
Harper's Mag. May 859/1 The. .aspirations of the Musco- 
vite panslavists were not satisfied, ro0s Contin Rew. Jan, 
65 The first Pan-Slavistic Congress took place in Prague in 
June, 1848. 

Panslavo'nian, -Slav-, 2. Also -sclav- 
onian, [Pay- 1.] Of or pertaining to, or in- 
cluding all Slavonians; Panslavic, Panslavistic. 
So Panslavonic, -S81-, -aclavonic a.; Pan- 


sla-vonigm = PANSLAVISM, 

1854 R. G. Latuam Wative Races Russian Entp, 331 The 
fundamental fact on which Pan-slavonism rests, is the vast 
--area over which the different dialects of the Slavonic lan- 
uage are spoken, combined with the small amonat of 
difference they exhihit. 1864 Weastrer, Panslavonian. 
1877 Public Opinion 7 July 1 Under the supreme direction 
of Prince ‘I'cherkasski..and his colleagnes of M. Akeakoff's 
Panslavonic hnreau. 1877 D. M. Watiace Russia xxxiv, 
Goo There was but one step to the conception ofa Panslavonic 
empire, . 

Pansophic (pxnsp'fik),a. [f. as PaNsopny + 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to pansophy. Also Pan- 
fo'‘phical z. Hence Panso‘phically adv., in a 
Be phic manner, 

1651 Cotter Comenius’ Patterne Univ. Knowl. 93 We 
have three chiefe and essentiall properties of Pansophicall 
method. /did. 146 Every theame that’s handled panso- 

hically hath propositions making demonstrations. 1660 

ortTutncton Let. fo Hartlid in Remains (Chetham Soc.) 
1, 24a It were to be wished, indeed, that it were done into 
Latin. .for the humbling of many conceited enthusiasts and 
Pansophical pretenders. 1882 Atheneum 4 Mar. 279 His 
[Comenius's] great design of a Pansophic Institute, or 


College of the Sciences, was pressed upon the Long Parlia. | 


ment by Hartlih and others. 

Pansophism (px‘nsofiz'm). [f. Gr. évoopos 
all-wise + -1sm.] The possession or profession of 
universa] knowledge. So Pa‘nsophist, a claimant 
or pretender to universal knowledge. 

1864 BLacumorE Clara Vaughan xxxix, Choose. . between 
My services, and the mannderings of some pansophist. 1868 
Pail Mall G. a Dec. 12 As a general rule.. the attempt at 
pPansophism, even in the arts, must end in pansciolism. 

Pansophy (px‘nsofi). Also 7 -sophie, 7-8 
I[pansophia. [f.Gr. zav- all + copia wisdom; form- 
ing an abstr. sb. to Gr. advoodes adj, ‘all-wise’.] 

1, Universal or cyclopsedic knowledge; a scheme 
or cyclopredic work embracing the whole body 
of human knowledge. 

In its Latin form nsed by J. A. Comenius (Komensky) of 
Moravia in 1639, in the title of a book, Prodromus Pane 
sophiz, giving a sort of prospectus of a universal cyclopzdia, 

1642 Hartiia Ref. Schooles 90 The seven parts of the 
Temple of Christian Pansophie. 1651 Coutize Comentus’ 
Patterne Univ. Knowl. 6 Pansophy therefore by whole- 
Some Counsel takes all things in generall into its considera- 
tion, that it may evidently and most clearly appeare, how 
lesser things are, and come to be, subordinate to the greater 
etc}. 1674 Roxie E-xceil. Theol, 1. i, 59 The Encycto- 
= sand Pansophia’s, that even men of an elevated genius 

ve aimed at. 1883 A thenzum ¢ Mar. a79/1 Comenius’s 
scheme..was to collect and maintain lead men from all 
nations, and to give them leisure for their special studies, 
and generally to foster‘ Pansophy ’. 1899 Acadenty 29 July 
3108/2 Komensky nnd Hartlib tried to found in England a 

Christian Academy of Pansophy ’. 

2, Theclaim or pretension to universal knowledge. 

ne Bootusy On Burke's App. Whigs 265 The French 
philosophers. .affect..asort of pansophy, or universality of 
command over the opinions of men, 1886 Standard 30 Dec. 
aft His Pansophy teaches him that the affections are the 
Cause of all the misery in the world. 

Mmsperm ; see PAN- 2. 

+ Panspermartic, 2. Os. [f. Gr. may- all 
+omepyar- sced + -10, after sfermatic.] Thatis the 
Seed or seminal principle of all things. 
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1690 Luvsourn Curs. Math. 4455, To the end it [the Solar 
Ocean) might more effectually communicate its Pansperma+ 
tick Virtue to all those Bodies, to which it is to afford Light 
and Influence, 

Panspe‘rmatism. [f. as prec. + -Isu.] = 
PANSPERMY. Hence Panape-rmatist, one who 
holds the doctrine of panspermatism. 

1874 J. Fiske Cosmie Philos.\. 1. viii. 420 The hypothesis, 
devised by Spallanzani, that the atmosphere is hal of in- 
visible germs which can penetrate throngh the smallest 
crevices, This hypothesis is currently known as * pansper- 
matism’, or the ‘theory of omnipresent germs‘, or..the 
‘germ-theory'. 1874 Contemp. Kev. XXIV. 518 It rested 
more especially with the Panspermatists, who chose still to 
be opponents of ‘spontaneous generation’, to show this 
belief..was erroneous. 1878 Tynpau f’ragm. Se. 1. xiii. 

Panspermia: see Pansrerwy. 

Panspermic (pen;sp5-:mik), 2. [f. Gr. wdv- 
onepy-os composed of, or containing all sorts of 
seeds (f. vav- all + onéppa seed) + -Ic.] Of or 
pertaining to panspermy. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Panspermicus .., of or belong- 
ing to Panspermia: panspermic. 

So Panapermism (pzn,sp3‘smiz’m) = PANSPER- 
MATISM; Panspe‘rmiat = PANsrERMATIST. 

1869 tr. Pouchet’s Universe (1871) sog The name of pan- 


| spermism has been given to this pretended universal dis- 


semination of the reproductive bodies of animals and plants. 
1870 Nicuorson Alan. Zool. 33 Vy the * panspermists* or 
the opponents of spontaneous generation, 1t is alleged, that 
the production of Dacteria..in organic infusions is due 
simply to the fact that the atmosphere and probably the 
fluid itself, is So ee with innumerable germs, 1874 Con- 
temp. Rev. XXL. 710 The hypothesis of Panspermism.. 


’ ere that these minutest living things have merely de- 
ve 


loped in the fluids owing to the accidental presence of 
invisible germs thrown off from pre-existing living organisms, 
188: Tyxoatt Floating Matter of Air 208 Panspermism. 

Panspermy (peen;spsmi), Also in mod. L. 
form panspermia. [ad. Gr. ravoneppia the doc- 
irine of Anaxagoras and Democritus that the ele- 
ments were a mixture of all the sceds of things, 
f, mdvomeppos: see PANSPERMIC.] The hiogenetic 
theory that the atmosphere is full of minate germs 
which develop on finding a favourable environment. 
Also called PANSPERMATISM. 

1842 Duncuison Aled. Lex, Panspermia, 
Expos. Lex. Panspermia .., panspermy. 188a Pop. Sci. 
Monthly XX. 824 The weight of his opinion in favor of his 
own theory of panspermy. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pansperimia, 
the physiological system according to which there are germs 
disseminated through all space which develop when they 
encounter a Suitable soil, 

Pansphygmograph, etc.: see PAn- 2. 

Pan’s-pipe, Pan’s pipe: sce PAN-rire. 

Pansy (pe'nzi). Forms: 5 pensee, 6 pensy, 
pawnsy, paunsie, 6-7 pancy, 6-8 pansie, 7- 
pansy. Also 8. 6 pances (? //.), pawnoce, paunse, 
6-7 panse, paunce. Pe pensee, pensy,a.F. 
pense, pencde (21500 in Godel, Com/fi.), a fanciful 
application of fensdée ‘thought’. The 8 form fanse 
is not given in Fr. dicts.; bat OF. had pense, panse, 
beside fersée, pansde, in the sense ‘thought’. 

A reference to the popular or ‘vulgar’ standing of the 
name in ‘France occurs in the French botanist Ruel or 
Ruellius De natura stirpiune (1536) 595 ‘Viole inodore 
genus esse putaverim quam valgus gallicum fenseam vocat ‘] 

The common name of Viola tricolor, esp. of the 
cultivated varieties; the wild plant is a common 
weed in cornfields, etc., with small flowers com- 
pounded of purple, yellow, and white; the calti- 
vated form is a favourite garden plant, with very 
numerons varieties having large richly and variously 
colonred flowers, Also called HEARTSEASE, q. v., 
and dialectally and locally by various fanciful 
names, as hiss-me-at-the-garden-gate, love-tn-idle- 
ness, three-faces-under-a-hood, ete. 

a1g00 Assembly of Ladies 62 With margarettes growing 
in ordinannce .. Ne-m'oublie-mies and sovenez also; The 

vre pensees were not disloged there. 1530 Patser. 251/2 
ancy flonre, menve pencee [cf. 231/1 Hertesease, menve 
pensec). bid. 253/1 Pensy floure, Zersee. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier in Harl. Mise. (Malth,) I]. 2t7 The checkerd 
annsie, or party coloured harts ease. 1 Graagon Her- 
ad 1. ccxcix. § 1. 703 Harts ease is named .. Pansies, 
in Idlenes. 1629 Paruinson Paradisi in Sole li. 283 1a 
English Hartsease, and Pansies of the French name Pensees. 
Some gine it foolish names, as Lone in idlenesse, Cull me to 

ou, and Three faces in a hood. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 144 
The Pansie freakt with jeat. 1 RYDEN Virge. Past 1. 
66 Pancies to please the Sight, and Casia sweet, to smell. 
1773 Lancuoann Fables of Flora, Violet & Pansy vii, On that 
fair bank a Pansy grew, That borrow'd from indulgeat skies 
A velvet shade and purple hue, 1866 Treas, Bot. 1a18 The 
endless varieties of Heartsease, or Pansy, are all derived 
from the cornfield weed V[fola) tricolor, and the allied 
species V. altaica from Tartary, and V. grandiflora from 
Swiesetlaia: . ‘ 

8. 1948 Turner Names of Herbes H vy, Called in english two 
faces in a hoode or panses, 1579 Srenser SAeph. Cad. Apr. 
34a The pretie Pawnce And the Chenisaunece, Shall match 
with the fayre flowre Delice. 1601 HoLttano Piray xxi x. 

a The purple March Violet..after them the Panse. 1617 
$ Jowsee Essa of Delight 164 The shining Meads Doe 
boast the Panncee, the Lillie, and the Rose. ¢1620 Ropixson 
Mary Magd. i. 316. 

b. A figure or representation of the flower of 
the pansy as an ommament. [So in 16the. Fr.] 
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Py Richmond Wills 76, \ hweytt and to 

bore Constable my pawnsy of galde ie the wh in i 
e Comb., as pansy-culture, flower, “grower, 
growing, -lint, -velvel, pansy-coloured, -Iike, 
purple, -violel, -yellow adjs, 

(Cf. F. Aensée ‘ couleur d'un violet brun’ (Littré.] 

a1s48 Hart Chron., flen. V7] 81 The Frenche kyng & 
his bend. .with garlondes of friers knottes of white satten, 
and in enery garlond eet flowers, whiche signified, 
thinke on Frannces, 1865 R. Buctanan Sutherland's 
Pansies iv, But peee store made his heart within Blow 
fresh. 1891 Datly News 2a June Ve A yoke of pansy- 
coloured velvet, 1897 Wertnt. Gaz. 26 Jan. 10/1 He tnrned 
his attention to pansy-culture, 1898 A élantic Afonthly Apr. 
460/1 The velvety, pansy-like variety of the hirdfoot violet. 
31898 Datly News 11 May 4/4 A gown of pansy-purple velvet. 
1901 Westm, Gaz. 13 ioe 2/1 A wild upheaval of pansy. 
purple volcano-shaped peaks. 

Pant (pant), s0.! northern, [Origin unknown: 
sense 2 suggests Romanic fantano slough, bog; 
but the resemblance is prob. ad 

1, A public fonntain, cistem, or well; usually 
a stone or iron erection with a spout, whence 
water is drawn, a conduit; also called pant-well 
(Jamieson 1825-80), 

31586 in Mem, St. Giles's, Durham (Surtees) 13 Payd for 
the poore men’s dycke that dwell att the pant. 1895 in 
R. Welford #7ist. Newcastée 111. 130 Every street hath his 
cistern or Pa 1857 Jerrrey Xoxdurygh. 11. iii. 112 Water 
was brought from a well in Sudhope-Path to a pant erected 
for its reception at the Cross. Pid. 11}. i. 12 A huge and 
unseemly pantwell, surmounted hy a lamp stood in one 
corner. 1884 Besant Dorothy Forster iit. (1887) 28 A wis 
angular green, having the village pant at the end. 1887 
Newcastie Weekly Chron. Suppl. 23 July a/s Besides the 
numerous public pants, ..there were [21846], in che most 
populons districts [of Newcastle], ‘farthing pants‘, [at which] 
-.one farthing was charged for a ‘skeel ' full of water. 

2. A pool into which water or moisture drains; 


a puddle. 

1Bey Stace Misc. Poems 15 Lang stretch'd j’ th’ midden 
pant. 1808 R. Anperson Cuidid, Ball, Coddeck Weddin, 
xii, He... stuck in a pant 'bnin the middle. 1878 Cia 
Gloss.,, Pant, a sump. (féid,, Sumtp..a hole at the bottom 
of a pit to collect water in.) 1899 Speaker 23 Dec. 3090/2 
Where the water from the pant flows out of the farm-yard 
under a wall, the grass is soft and green. 

Pant (pent), 56.2 [f Pant z.] 

1. One of a series of short quick efforts of 
laboured breathing, from exertion or agitation; 
a gasp, a catching of the breath. 

1500-20 Dunrar Mocms xiii. 53 Thair cumis 3ung monkis, 
-. And in the conrte thair hait fiGachie dantis, Pull faderlyk, 
with pechis and pantis. 1603 Dravton Sar, iWars 11619) v. 
ixiv, As yet his Breath found Passage to and fro, With man 
a short Pant, many a broken word. 168a Bunyan Holy 
War 248 Here were groans, there pants. .1834 W. Goowin 
Lrves Necromancert 221 Vhe loud strokes of the bamimer,.. 
intermixed with the pants and groans of the workinen, 1845 
E, Warevuaton Crescent & Cross xxiv. I]. a1z Nota pant 
escaped from her (a mare's] deep chest. 

2. A throb or heave of the breast in laboured 


breathing or palpitation of the heart. 

1s8: T. Howett Deviser Fijb, The hardest harte by 
proofe, doth yeelde an inwarde pante When good desyres 
1606 Sans. Ant, § Cé. iv. viii, 16 Leape thon 
-» Through proole of Harnesse to my heart, and there Ride 
on the pants triumphing. 1Booin Spirit Pub. Frads. 1V. 270 
The bosom's pant, the rosy-winding arm. 185 W. Gonwin 
Fleetwood \. vi. 139, 1 felt the quick pants of my bosom. 

3. fransf. The regular throb and gasping sound 
of a steam-engine, as the valves open and shut. 

I Rusxin Let. College Friend 4 July, Wks. 1903 I. 407 
Paast have heaved the dark limbs of the colossal rete 
—its deep, fierce breath has risen in hot pants to heaven. 
1853-8 Hawrnorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) UL. 53 Every pant 
of the engine. 

Pant (pent), v. Also 5 pont, 6-7 paunt. [Com- 
mon from ¢1440: earlier history not evidenced. 
App. related lo (? shortened Tent OF. pantotsier, 
-etster, -aiser, -urster, -tser,'to pant, to have the 
breath short, to breathe with labour’ (rath c. in 
Godef.); according to Gaston Paris (Romania VI. 
(1877) 628):—popular L. phantasidre to be op- 
pressed with nightmare, to gasp or pant with 
oppression, f. phanfasia phantasy, nightmare. 

uch a shortening of the Fr. vb in Eng. is not very easy to 
account for: but fantiser may have been felt asa vb. with 
stem fant. and formative suffix -tser (cf. advert, advertise). 
In r6th ¢. F. there was also the vb. pastoicr, pantoyer, 
while mod. F, has Janieler to pant, in both of which 
pant. is app. taken as astem and farnished with various 
formative suffixes.) c 

1. fntr. To breathe hard or spasmodically, as 
when ont of breath; to draw quick laboored 
breaths, as from exertion or agilation; to gasp for 


breath. ee ; . 
erggo Promp, Parv, 381/a Pantyn, anelo. ¢1440 HytTon 
Sedia Perf Ko de W. 1494) 11. xxxiv, They streyne hemself 
«and panten soo strongly that they brast in to bodily fer- 
uours, ¢1460 Townelcy Afyst. xvi. 238 Wart IT Sort me 
pant, now thynk I to fyght ffor anger. 147 fALORY 
Arthur vi. xvii, Thus they foughte .. ty] ate the laste they 
lacked wynde both, and thea they stode waging and 
scateryng pontyng, blowy and bledynge. 1576 Fi ee 
Panopi. Epist, 288 They blowe, and x like discomfit 
soaldiers. 3607 Snaxs. Cor, 11. i, 126 He never stood sorts 
his Brest with panting. 1615 Maxwooo Lanes /: 
(ed. 2) 3 warg., He that doth huot a wilde beast, and dot! 
make fim paunt, shall zo, shi S. 


ein, Be a wo his 


Chase ut. 509 He pants, be sobs a; 
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heavy Head to Earth. 1860 Tyxnatt Glac. 1, xvi. 112 He 
sometimes paused,..and panted like a chased deer. 1873 
Hare J F1is Name vi. 49 Vhe poor beast he rode came 
panting into the crowd. 

b. fig. Said of the wind or waves. 

1666 Davorn Axn. Mirad, xcviii, Weary waves, with- 
drawing from the fight, Lic lulled and panting on the silent 
shore. 1717 Pore Eloisa 159 The dying gales that pant, 
upon the trees. 1782 Cowrrr £.xfost.721 A cold blast sings 
Through the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings. 
Suetrey Ode to West Wind iv, If 1 were..A wave to pant 
beneath thy power, and share The impulse of thy strength. 

ce. To go or run panting. 

1713 Younc Last Day 1, 207 Words all in vain pant after 
the distress. 1770 Gotosm. Des. Vild. 94 Asa hare.. Pants 
to the place from whence at first he flew, x Browninc 
Balaustion 71 We could hear behind us plain the threats 
And curses of the pirate panting up In.. passion of pursuit. 

d. ¢rausf. To emit hot air, vaponr, etc., in loud 


puffs, as a furnace or engine. 

1743 Davinson /fncid vin. 250 The fire in the furnace 
pants. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 98 Not a steam-hoat 
pants from harbour. _ 

2. To gasp (for air, water, etc.); hence fig. To 
long or wish with breathless eagerness; to gasp 
with desirc; to yearn (for, after, or fo with zz/.), 

1560 Bisux (Genev.) 7s. xiii. : As the hart braicth for the 
riuers of water, so panteth my soule after thee o God. 160: 
Snaks. Lear y. iii. 243, | pant for life. 1612 Biss Ps. xfin 
1 As the Hart panteth after the water brookes, so panteth 
ane soule after thee, O God. 1719 Youn Revenge v. ii, 

hen all the bliss 1 pant for,isto gain In hell a refuge 
from severer p2in. 1752 Jounson Nambler No, 193 P2 

Every man pants for the highest eminence within his view. 
1781 Cowrer Retirement 476 He.. Pants to be told of battles 
won or lost. 1822 Byron HVerner 1. i, "Tis to be ainongst 
these sovereigns My husband pants! 1863 Geo. Euiot 
Romola xxiv, He panted for the threatening voice again. 

3. To throb or heave violently or rapidly; to 
palpitate, pulsate, beat: said of the heart, bosom, 
etc. ; also of the blood. 

1460 Towneley Alyst. xxiii, 52, 1 shall fownde, if that 
I may, ..To cause his hart pante, 1535 CoverpaLe /’s, 
Rxxviili]. ro My hert pauateth, my strength hath fayled me, 
— Isa. xxi 4 Myne herte paunted, 1573-80 Barnet Af, 
P71 To pant as the heart, or braine doth... My veines 
do beate, or pant. 1608 Aferry Devil Edmonton in Hazi, 
Dodsley X. 228 His blood is good and clear, As the best 
drop that panteth in thy veins. 1781 Cowper Ex fost. 473 
A breast that panted with alarms, 1819 Suritry Cexe/ mn, 
ii, 1440 Her very name, But spoken by a stranger, makes 
my heart Sickcn and pant. 

4. transf. Of an iron ship: To have its plating 
bulge in and out in the struggle with the waves. 

31869 Sir E. J. Reeo Shipduiid. 1. 12 Instances... of ships 
‘panting ‘in their fore compartments. Fas W, J. Gorvon 
Foundry 67 In the fore body and aft there is mach 
strutting and bracing, to prevent the new ship ‘ panting’ in 
her struggles with the waves, 

5. trans, a. To utter gaspingly ; to gasp ozt, ete. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear mt. iv. 31 Came there a reeking Poste, .. 
halfe breathlesse, painting [Globe ating] forth From 
Gonerill his Mistris, salutations, 1778 Miss Buaney £velina 
xlvi, ‘ No,—no,—no—’ I panted ont, ‘lam noactress’, ¢ 1830 
S.Fercuson Forging of Anchor ii, And thick and loud the 
swinking crowd at every stroke pant ‘ho!’ 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess v. 23 At length my Sire .. Panted from weary 
sides ‘ King, you are free |’ ” 

tb. poet. To expel or drive forth or out by 
agitated gasping. Oés. 
€1624 CuarMan Satrachon:. 110 His heart within him 
panted out repose, For th’ insolent plight in which his state 
did stand. 1821 Snetiey Pratik: ud, mt. ti. 125 My 
spirit Was panted forth in anguish whilst thy pain Made 
ge mad. 

ant, obs. form of Paint. 

Pant- = Gr. ravr-, the shortened form in which 
nayro- ‘all.’ appears before a vowel: see Panto-. 
The following words have fant- followed by an 
element with initial a-. Pa-ntagogue JZed. [Gr. 
G&ywyos driving forth, leading], a medicine that 
expels | all morbid matter. Pantamo‘rphic a. 
[Cr. Gpoppos formless, unshapen], generally de- 
ormed, Pamtanencepha'lic. a. TZerat. [Gr. 
dveyxépados without brain], congenitally destitute 
of brain (Gould Die’. Med. 1900). Panta- 
phobia [Gr. dpoBia fearlessness], total absence 
of fear (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pamtarchy [Gr. 
&pxq rule], a state in which the role is vested in 
the whole people. + Panta‘rete, erron. -arite 
[Gr. épérn virtue], all-virtuonsness, Panta‘trophy 
Lath. [Gr, drpopia ATROPHY], general atrophy ; so 
Panta‘trophous a. See also PanTHODIC, PANTI- 
BOCRACY, 

[r8rr Hoorza Med. Dict., Pantagoga, medicines which 
expel all morbid humours.) 1854-67 C. A. Harats Dict. 
Med. Terminol.,* Pantagogue, that which expels all morbid 
humours. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pantagogue, the same as 
Lanchymagogue. 1857 Mayvxe Expos. Lex., Pantamor- 
Phicus,..*pantamorphic. 1890 Biuincs Nat. Aled. Dict, 
Pantamorphic, generally amorphous or deformed. 1899 
Fiske Cent. of Sei. viii. 217 Never did a philanthropic world- 
mender contemplate his grotesque phalanstery or *pant- 
archy with greater pleasure, 1624 Hevwooo Gunaik, in. 
3123 Of whose omniscience, pantarite, and goodnesse, all men 
heretofore haue spoke too little. 1857 Mayne Faxfos. Lex, 
Pantatrophus, ..totally without nutrition or nourishment ; 
*pantatrophous, 1893, yd. Soc. Lex., Pantatrophous, with- 
out nutrition. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pantatrophia,.. 
term for complete innutrition, *pantatrophy. 1900 Govto 
Dict, Med., Pantatrophy. 
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Panta-, erron. form of Panto-, in PANTAcosy, 
PanraGamy, PaANTATYPE; also pantagraph, panta- 
morphic, Fisall oe see PANTOGRAPH, PanTo-. 

Pantable, -cle, -fle, obs. var. PANToFLE. 

Pantacosm, ([Erroneons form for pfantocosm, 
f. Panto- + Gr. xéopos world.] Another name of 
the instrument called Cosmonanr. 

1864 in Weester; and in later Dicts. . 

Pantagamy (p-cniz’gimi). ([An_ illiterate 
formation for pantogamy, f. Gr. mavyro- PANto- all 
+ -yapia, from yépos marriage, (Pantagamy is 
etymologically, from Gr. éyapia celibacy, ‘ uni- 
versal or total celibacy’.)] A commnunistic system 
of complex marriage, in which all the men and 
women of a household or community are regarded 
as married to each other, as formerly practised 
among the Perfectionists at Oncida Creek in U. S, 
(1852 J. Nicuor Amer. Lit, i. 20 The American mind de- 
lights in..social and political experiments, as Shakerism, 
Mormonism, Pantagamy. 1867 Dixon New Amer. UL xxiv. 
heading, Pantagamy. (ibid. 256 In the Bible Family living 
at Oneida Creek, the central domestic fact of the household 
is the complex marriage of its members to each other, and 
to all) 1894 QO. New. Oct. au Has not Oneida Creek 
invented ‘Complex Marriage ’ or Pantagamy? 

Pantagraph, etc., erron. f. PANTOGRAPH, etc. 

Pantagruelian (pentigr,cliin), 2, and sd, 
[f£ Zantagruel, the name given to the last of the 
giants in Rabelais + -1AN, 

A. adj, Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or 
appropriate to, Pantagruel, represented by Rabelais 
as a coarse and extravagant humorist, dealing satiri- 
cally with serious subjccts. 

1694 Morrevx Rabelais vy. 223 The Most Certain, True 
and Infallihle Pantagruelian Prognostication. For the Year 
that's to come, and ever and aye. 1839 Fraser’s Mag. XX. 
s2t The liberality, ability, and Pantagruelian zeal of Theo- 
dore Martin of Edinburgh. 1883 F. W. Porrer tr. Fy. Cek- 
britiesu. 113 The Pantagralian chefd’ceuvre,‘L’Ami Fritz’. 

B. sb. = PANTAGRUELIST, 

1899 W. E. Henzey in Nutt's Circular Apr. 2 Rabelais.. 
had been dead a full century, ..ere Sir Thomas Urquhart.. 
best of Pantagruelians and rarest of Scotsmen, produced 
(1653) his amazing rendering of Books I and 11. 

So Pantagrne'lic [F. pantagrudligue], -grnel- 
ine adjs. = prec. A.; Pantagrue'lically adv. 

€3804 Douce in Brdi, Cornud. (1878) 11. 869/1 An anti- 

uarian hash .. under the whimsical appellation of ‘the 

acient Cathedral of Cornwall’ pantagruelically surveyed 
b jem Whitaker, B.D. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 111 
rol you this writing Pantagruellically? 1857 Lawaence 
Guy Livingst. xxxi. 304 A German philosopher .. (eatiag 
and drinking all the while Pantagruelically). 1882 Taatte 
Sterne iv. 34 Pantagrnelic burlesque, 1882 Daily News 
2 Jan. 5/2 A Pantagrueline prognostication for 1882. 

| Pantagruelion. [F. fantagrudlion.] A 
humorons name given by Rabelais to hemp, as 


the source of the hangman’s TOPS 

1857 Kincstev 7wo Y. Ago x, An immediate external 
application. .of that famous herb Pantagruelion, cure for all 
public ills and private woes. 

Pantagruelism (pentigr#liz’m). [a. F. 
pantagrudlisme,{. Pantagruel: see ahove and -18M.] 

1, The theory and practice ascribed to Panta- 
gruel, one of the characters of Rabelais; extrava- 
gant and coarse humour with a satirical or 
serious purpose. 

1835 Soutuey Doctor III. Interch. xiii. 34° Ignorant of 

! more ignorant of psychology {and most ig- 
norant of Pantagruelism., ays Corerince “ss. (2851) 
II. 234 An unsuccessful attempt at pantagruelism, with all 
the outrageousness and none of the richness of Rabelais. 
1860 Donatpson Theatre of Greeks (ed. 7) cs Pantas 
uelism we mean..an assumption of Bacc ian buf- 
loners as a cloak to cover some serious purpose. 1865 
Waicut Hist. Caricat. xix. 342 Pantagruelism, or, if you 
like, Rabelaism, did not, during the sixteenth century, 
make much gs 8 beyond the limits of France. 

§ 2. ‘The theory or practice of the medical pro- 
fession: used in burlesque or ridicule’. (Webster.) 
(App. an error from misunderstanding quot. 1835 above.) 
ree Wesster (citing Southey as authority). 18 in Oci- 

vie; also in Cassette, and later Dicts.] 

Pantagruelist (pentigr#élist). [a. F, pan- 
tagruéliste: or f. as prec, + -18T.) An imitator, 
admirer, or student of Pantagruel, or of Rabelais. 

161x CoTcr., Pantagruelisie, a Pantagruellist ; a_merrie 
Greek, faithfull drunkard, good fellow. (Hence in Brounr 
1656, Puitiirs 1658, BAILEY 1721.) 1834 Soutuey Doctor 
(ed. 2) 1. 175 In humour however he was by nature a Panta- 
gruelist. /dfd. 178. haat Lowett Lez?t. I. 130 Had 1 mixed 
more with the world than I have, I should prohably have 
become a Pantagrnelist. 2886 Samntssurv Lss. Eng. Lit, 
(1891) 251 Peacock was a Pantagruelist to the heart's core. 

Hence Pantagrueli’stic, -istical ad/s. = PANTA- 
GRUELIAN @. 

1838 Fraser's Afag. XV¥I. 317 Ina work Pantagruelistical 
they would be..out of place. x88 Libr, Univ. Knowl, 
(N.Y.) VII. 319 A very absurd and indecorous work of a 
pantagruelistic kind. 

Pantaleon ge Also -lon, -lone, 
loon. [Named after Pantaleon Hebhenstreit, 
a German, who invented the instrnment in 1705.] 

A musical instrument: a large dulcimer having 
one or two hundred strings, sonnded by hammers 
or sticks held in the player's hands, 


PANTALOON, 


1774 Weaxatt Tour North, Europe ii. (1775) 11 She plays 

on an instrument resembling our spinet, and which the 
call a pantaloon. 1838 Eucyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 790/2 
Pantatone. 1880 A. J. Hirnins in Grove Bice. Afus. V1. 
645 Pantaleon or Jantalon,a very large Dulcimer invented 
and played upon in the early part of the last century by 
Pantaleon Hebenstreit, whose name was transferred to the 
instrament by Louis X1V. The name was also given in 
Germany to horizontal pianofortes with the hammers striking 
downwards. 
_Pantalettes, -lets (pxntilets), 54. pi. (rare 
in sing.) Chiefly U.S. [Dim. formation after 
pantaloon: see -ETTE.) Loose drawers or ‘ trousers’ 
with a frill at the bottom of each leg, worn by 
young girls ¢1825-53; ¢rvansf. euphemistically to 
drawers, trousers ie Bioomen), cycling ‘knicker- 
hockers’, or the like, worn by women. 

1847 Porter Big Bear 104 (Farmer) If 1 hadn't a had on 
pantalets, 1857 Reape Course True Love i. it. 133 The 
company..were very severe on this [Bloomer] costume, and 
proceeded upwards from the pantalettes to the morals of the 
inventor. 1 Hae Soe. Christm. No. 51/2 You are only 
fit for a pinatore and pantalettes, 1881 in Mrs. Power 
O'Donoghne Ladies on Horsebk. V. 3x6 [Mexican horse- 
women], clad in loose Turkish pantalettes tucked iato the 
riding-boots of soft igs leather. 1882 Standard 19 Sept. 

2 Dr. Mary Walker lectured..in ‘pantalettes’. 1887 

- Asusv Steray Lazy Minstre/ 229, Song of School-girls, 
Come the dainty dimpled pets, With their tresses all in nets, 
And their peeping pantalettes Just in view. 1887 in Gzr/'s 
Own Paper 8 Oct.19/3. 1888 NV. & Q. 7th Ser. VI. 390. 1897 
Daily News 30 Aug. 5/7 There are very pretty possibilities 
with a short skirt and pantalette [for the bicycle}. 

b. transf. The frills used to adorn certain joints 
when bronght to the table. 

1883, capi Mag. July 246/ The paper pantalets which 
adora the broiled lamb chop. A 

Hence Pantale‘tted a., dressed in pantalettes, 

1865 Mas. Wurtney Gayworthys i, A child of seven, sashed, 

antaletted and bronze-booted. 1880 IWorld 31 Mar. 12 
The short-frocked pantaletted contingent lof peat 

Pantalon, -one, -oon, variants of PANTALEON. 


Pantaloon (pental#n). Forms: 6 panta- 
loone, -loun, -lowne, 7 panteloun, -lown, 
7-8 pantalon, -lone, 7--loon. [a. F. pantalon 
(1850 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, It. pantalone ‘a kind 
of mask on the Italian stage, representing the 
Venetian’ (Baretti), of whom /antalone was a 
nickname, supposed to be derived from the name of 
San Pantaleoie or Pantalone, formerly a favourite 
saint of the Venetians.) 

1. a. The Venetian character in Italian comedy, 
represented as a lean and foollsh old man, wearing 
spectacles, pantaloons (see 3), and slippers. b. 
Hence, in modern harlequinade or pantomime, a 
character represented as a foolish and vicions old 
man, the batt of the clown’s jokes, aud his abettor 
in his pranks and tricks. 

ersgoin Collier Avs, Stage (1831) ITI. 403 (Stage Direction} 
Eater the panteloun, and causeth the cheste or truncke to 
be bronghte forth, 1592 Nasne P. Penilesse 27 Our re- 
presentations .. not consisting like theirs of a Pantaloun, 
a Whore, and a Zanie, but of Emperours, Kings and Princes, 
a@ 1610 Heatey Zfpictetus’ Man. (1636) 24 Hee is not ashamed 
..to dance Country dances, and Matachines, ns a Zanie or 
Pantalon. 1632 Herwoon and Pt. Know not me Ws, 1874 
L 257 Now they peepe like Italian pantelowns Rehind an 
arras. [1704 Avoison /taly, Venice ie) 68 Pantalone [ia 
Italian comedy] is generally an old cully.] 4 

pb. 1781 West. Mag. 1X.709 No Pantaloon with penked 
beard to-night Shall screaming boys and irembling maidens 
fright. 1835 W. Ievinc Tour Prairies xxix. 275 Their tail 
cocked up like the queve of Pantaloon in a pantomime, 
1855 7imes 3 Apr., Never did Clownand Pantaloon belabour 
ak other more heartily. | 1867 [see Haa.equinane] 

+2. Hence applied in contempt to an enfeebled 
tottering old man; a dotard, an old fool. Ods. 


exc. as echo of Shaks. 

1996 Suaxs. Tam, Shr. m. i. 37 My man Tranio, regia, 
bearing my port, ce/sa senis that we might beguile the old 
Pantalowne, 1600— 4. Y. ZL. u. vii. 158 The leane and 
slipper’d Pantaloone, With spectacles on nose, and pouch on 
side, His youthfall hose well sand, a world too wide, For 
his shrunke shanke. 1862 ‘1. A. Taotrore Mfarivtta I, il, 
53 He became a withered and shrivelled pantatoon. __ 

+b. A nickname (app.) for Scottish courtiers 
after the Restoration. Ods. [Perhaps from their 


dress: cf. 3.] 

1660 Cavalier’s Complaint in W.W. Wilkins Pod. Badh 
(1860) I. 163 But truly there are swarms of those Who 
lately were our chiefest foe, Of pantaloons and mufis. ¢ 1690 
Kiexton Hist, Ch. Scot. iii. (1817) 114 This parliament 
[1662] was called the Drinking Purliament. The com- 
missioner [Middleton] had £50 English a-day allowed him, 
which he spent faithfully among his northern pantalons. 

3. Applied at different periods to garments of 
different styles for the legs. (Chieflyin pl.) 

+a. A kind of breeches or trousers in fashion 
for some time after the Restoration. Ods. 

Said by Evelyn (in context of quot. 1661) to have heen 
taken by the French from the costume of the stage-character 
of the period ‘ when the freak takes our Monsienrsto appear 
like so many Farces or Jack Puddings on the stage”. 

166r Evetyn Zyranus in Aer, (1871) 751, 1 would choose 
,.some fashion not so pinching as to need a Shooing-hom 
with the Dons, nor so exorbitant as the Paataloons, which 
are a kind of Hermaphrodite and of neither Sex. 1Cf. 
‘petticoat-breeches’ in Fairhole Costume (ed. 1860) 254-5-1 
1663 Butter //nd. 1, iil. 924 And as the French we conquer 
once Now give us laws for pantaloons, The length of 


PANTALOONED. 


breeches, 1667 Drvoen Wild Gall, m. i, [ have not yet 
spoke with the gentleman in the hiack pantaloons [the 
Devil]. 1674 Blount Glossogr. (cd. 4), Pantalones, a sort 
of Ureeches now in fashion, nnd well known. 2686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 87 ‘Yhey [Versians) wear little 
shirts, that fall down to their knees, and tuck into a streight 
Pantaloon. 1691 Satyr agst, french 6 They tanght our 
Sparks to strut in Pantaluons. 17179 De For Crusoe 1. xi, 
The breeches were made of the skin of an old he-goat, 
whose hair hung down such a length.. that, like pantaloons, 
it reached to the middle of my legs. 2734 Nortu Lites 
(1826) I. 289 [referring to events of ¢ 1680}, l could not but 
wonder tosee pantaloons and shoulder-knots crowding among 
the common clowns, : a é 

+b. Applied to other styles, cither historically, 
or in reference to the dress of the slage character, 
which, according to quot. 1727-41, was at one 
time of the natnre of ‘tights’. Ods. 

The quot. from Chambers is merely translated from the 
Fr. Dictionnaire de Trévoux, and does not prove English 
usage. In French the name became associated with the 
tight garments of the 15-16th c., familiar in the paintings 
of the Yalian artists of the period; but this was nowhere 
acontemporary application, From this arose the use in c, 

1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Pantaloon, a sort of Garment 
formerly worn, cousisting of Breeches and Stockings fastned 
together and both of the same Stuff. 1747-41 CHamners Cycd. 
{from French], Pantaloon or Pantalon, the name of an 
ancient garment frequent among our forefathers, consisting 
of breeches and stockings all of a piece. The denomina- 
tion comes from the Venetians, who first introduced this 
habit, and who are called Pantaloni. ..Also used for the 
habit or dress these buffoons [in the Italian comedy] usually 
wear; which is made precisely to the form of their body, and 
all of a piece from head to foot, i 

e. A tight-titting kind of 1rousers fastened with 
ribbons or buttons below the calf, or, later, by 
straps passing under the boots, which were intro- 
duced late in the 18th ¢., and began to snpersede 
knee-breeches. dd. Hence extended to trousers 
generally (especially in U.S., where this use may 
lave been independently taken directly from I’. 
paztalon, a 1800), 

1798 [implied in Panvatooneo). 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr. Volney's View Soil U.S. 360 He was dressed in the 
American style; in a blue snit, with round hat and 
pantaloons, 1806-7 dt Beresroro Misertes (um, Life 
(2826) x. Ixxxix, Londly bursting .. the fastenings of your 
braces, and the strings of your pantaloons behind. 1845 
Retrospect. Rev. XM. a5 note, lo October 2812, an order 
was made hy St. John’s and Trinity College, that every 
young man who genie in Hall or Chapel in pantaloons 
or trowsers, shoul considered as absent. 1834 Prancntt 
Brit. Costume 3x6 Pantaloons and Hessian ts were 
introduced about the same period [i.e. 2789]. 2855 
Wurrtisr Barefoot Boy 3 With thy tnrned-up panta- 
loons, And thy merry whistled tunes. 1857 CHAMBERS 
Inform, People 1. 798/1 Pantaloons, which htted close to 


the leg, remained in very common use by those persons who | 


had adopted them till about the year 1814, when the wearing 
of trousers, already introduced into the army, became fashion- 
able, 1858 Gen, P. Tuompson Aud Alt. 1. xlvili, 187 
British officers, in all the priggery of sash and white panta- 
loon. 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr. i. xi, Dressed in.. pepper 
and salt pantaloons. 2877 M. M. Gaanr Sun-Maid viii, 
His toose shirt hung outside his pantaloons, 

8. See quot. and cf. PANTALETTES. 

war Ladies’ Afuseurt Feb, (Parisian news), Female 
children wear pantaloons of merino, with short petticoats 
ofthe same. 3881 in Mrs. Power O'Donoghue Ladies on 
tlorseback v. 235 (For horsewomen] Pantaloons of chamois 
leather, buttoning close at the ankles. : 

4, altrib, ani Comb. as pantaloon-like adj. 

1675 Puuciirs Theal. Poet, Pref. »#iij, Whether the Trunck- 
Nose Fancy of Queen Elizabeth's days or the Pantaloon 
Genius of ours be best. 2 18aa Suetrey Devil xvi. 4 Could 
make his pantaloon seams start. 1858 Simmonus Dict. 
Trade, Pantaloon Stuff, material for men’s trousers. 89a 
Sia j. C. Browne in Pal/ AMfail G. 5 May 7/1, I should 
describe them as pantaloon-like girls, for many of them had 
& stooping gait and withered appearance, shrunk shanks, 
and spectacles on nose. 

Pantalooned (-lind), 2 [f. prec. +-ED2,] 

earing pantaloons; having pantaloons on; 
trousered. 

1798 Cuarcorte Sari Vag. PAtlos. 1. a7 He..was pantae 
looned and waistcoated after the very newest fashion. 1807 
in Spirit Pub, Fruis. V. 233 No more the pantaloon’d, un- 
oo d spark, Displays his figure in the dusty Park. 1857 

DE Course of Truc Love 11. iv. 160 These pantalooned 
females practise n reserve, compared with which the 
jesty of Europe is masculine impudence. 
taloonery. {f. as prec, + -ERY.] 

1. The performance of a pantaloon in the panto- 
mime. 

w8at Lana Eiia Ser. 1. My First Play, The clownery and 
Pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean passed out of 
my head. 1855 Times 2 Apr., ‘The difficulties of Clownery 
and Pantaloonery had yet to be surmounted. _/ig. 1885 
Society Nov, ni At last that pantaloonery is ‘over’. 

aan Materials for pantaloons’ (Webster 1864); 
trouserings, 

Pantalooning, 24/. 5d. rare. _[f. PANTALOON 
+ -Inel; cf, ¢ailoring, colonelling.) Playing the 
part of Pantaloon. 

186: Mavnew Lond. Labour Wi. ax He has given u 
Rastine, and taken to pantalooning instead. 186a Ad/ 

‘car Round peer ta Pantalooning is bad for a man's 
ees bad for his manners, bad for his opinion of himself. 
oer, -morph, étc.: see PANTOMETER, 

1O-. 


tPantap, an abbreviation of pantaple, PANTOFLE. 
evs Hanis a7/a8 Pie eee 


| matting from the Pantechnicon. 18: 
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Pantaphel, -ap(p)le, obs.corrupt ff. PANTOFLE. 

+Panta‘rbe. Obs. [a. OF. pantarbe (Cotgr. 
1611), ad. Gr. mavrdpBy some 
stone.) A precious stone fabled to act as 2 magnet 
to gold; the stone of the sun. 

1587 T. Unoeapown Heliodorns’ Ethiop, Hist. 54 The 
stoane is a Pantarbe, uf secrete vertuc. 1647 Trarr Comme. 
1 Met. ti. 4 And precious. Far beyond that most orient and 
excellent stone /‘anfarée, celebrated by Philostratus. 12 
Mortenx Xadelais y. xiii. 201 ‘Vhat Carbuncie nlone aoe 
have darken’d the Pantharb of Joachas the Indian Magician. 
1753 Cuamarrs Cyc. Supf., Pantarée,..an imaginary stone, 
the virtues of which were similar to those of the magnet; 
but exerted upon gold as those of the loadstone upon iron. 

+Pantarch. Oés. rare [a. bY. pantarche, 
-arque (Rabelais), erron. form of pancarte Pan- 
cart.) <A paper; a general chart. 

1694 Morrenx Rabelais, Pantag. Proguost. To Rdr., 
1 have tumbled over and over all the Pantarchs of the 
Heavens, calculated the Quadrates of the Moon, 

+ Pa ntas, pa‘ntais, ? 04s. Also6 panties, 
7 -nsae, -Ise, 3 -eas. [a. I. pantads, -ots, from 
pantoiser, earlier pantaisier, -teisier to Paxt.] A 
pulmonary disease of hawks; also applied to the 
yellows’ in cattle. 

1877 B, Gooce Heresbach's /7usb. (1586) 134, If he have 
the Panties he will pant much, and shake in the Flanke. 


r6t1 Corcr., Pantors, short wind, pursinesse ;..in Hawkes | 


we call it, the Pantais. 2614 Markuam Cheap Husé. 1. 
xliv. (1668) &4 The Pantas ts a very faint disease, and 
maketh a Beast tu sweat, shake and t mbch. 1688 R. 
Houmy A ronoury 1. 237/2 (Diseases in Hawks) The Pantas, 


or Asina: a Disease in the Breast, which causeth shortness 


of breath, or hinders the drawing of breath, called also the 
Pantise. 1741 Compl. /am.-Piece 1. 476 Of the Yellows 
in a Cow or Bullock, which some call the Pantess. 1847-78 
Hatuwe., Pantas, 


Pantascope, erron. f. PANTOSCOPE. 

+Pantatype. Oés. ([f. Gr. mdvra pi. ‘all 
things’ + Type; but the etymological form is 
Pantotyre.] The name given by Charles, Earl 


Stanhope, 1803, to a system of ‘universal type- | 


printing’ projected by him. 

1803 A, Witson Let. fo Authors, etc, Aug. (in Collec- 
tanea. (QO. H.S.) 1. 377) Earl Stanhope has lately pur- 
chased the two important Secrets of Pantatype Printing 
and of Stereotype Printing, in order to give them tu the 
Public. Pantatype Printing means universal type printing; 
being applicable to all subjects. 1896 H. Marr Stanhope 
& Oxford Press (ibid. 411) What then was Pantatype? My 
own opinion is that..Ld. Stanhope thonght he saw his way 
to a wide-spread adoption of what we now call * process’ 
work.. Hard metal relief blocks [were to be used] in place 
of wood.cnts; intaglio engravings were to be copied and 
siied into relief blocks by the processes of Gengembre and 
others. 


Pantechnic (penjleknik), 2. rare. [f. Gr. 
nav- all + rexvixds belonging to the arts.] Of, 
pertaining to, or comprehending all the arts. 

1848 Lowe. Biglow Papers, Notices Indep. Press, Then 
do I perceive, .the advantages of a pancratic or pantechnic 
education. 

Pantechnicon (penjteknikgn). [f Gr. nav- 
all + rexvexdv, nent. of rexvixds: see prec.] A 
word, invented as the name of a bazaar of all kinds 
of artistic work, which las (through the fortune 
of the building) come to be applied to a large 


warehouse for stering fumiture, and also to be | 


collognially used as short for pantechnicon van, 


a farniture-removing van. 

31830 Mech. Mag. XV. 393 Pantechnicon [Heading of 
Article, describing the building, in Motcomb Street, Belgrave 
Square, which was originally intended for a bazaar, and was 
afterwards converted into a warehouse for storing furniture]. 
1848 ‘uackeray Van. Fair \xi, The rich furniture and 
effects, .. rolled away in several enormous vans to the 
Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until Georgy's majority. 
1865 Dickens A/ué. Fr.1. ii, He would have come home tn 
Jos. Irvine Ann. Our 
Time, 5 ae (ed. 2) 2155/2, 874 [Feb.] 13.—The_ Pantechni- 
con, in Motcomb Street, ..used as a a ae for furniture 
and all kinds of goods, destroyed by fire, together with its 
valuable contents. #891 Pall AMfall G. 31 Aug. 2/3 The 
friends.. who sent pantechnicons and heavy waggons doubt- 
less meant well. i" 

b. The attempt to reconcile the nse with the 


etymology has given the following : 

31842 Branok Dict. Sci. etc, Pantechnicon, signifies a 
place in which. .every species of workmanship is collected 
and exposed for sale. The large building near Belgrave 
Square is an excellent specimen of this modern invention. 
31845 Foro Handbk, Spain ui. 731 The rest of the Peninsola 
considers them [the shops of Madrid] to be the magazine, the 
Pantechnicon of the universe. n 

G. altrib., as pantechnicon-driver, -van. 

3892 Daily Chron, 28 Apr. 9/1 Situation wanted in house- 
hold removals in pantechnicon vans. 1897 Marv Kixcstry 
W. Africa vii, 141 When you are an unsophisticated cannibal 
Fan you don't require a pantechnicon van to stow away 
your one or two mushroom-shaped stools, knives, and 
cooking-pots, and a calabash or so. tg0a Daily Chron. 
a8 Apr. 11/3 Pantechnicon Driver required ; smart. 

Panteen, -ein, var. forms of PANTINE. 

Pantel, -ell(e, obs. ferms of PANTLE. 

Pantelegraph, -telephone: see PAN- 2. 

Pantellerite. 4fin. [Named by Forstner 
from /antelleria, an island between Sicily and 
Tunis,] A mineral found at Pantelleria, inter- 


ind of precious | 


or Gall on the Neck of 


PANTHEIC. 


mediate in compositien between dacite and liparite, 
and more or less trachytic in character. 

3890 in Cené. Dict. 

Panteloun, -own, obs. ff. Partaoon, 

Pantoner, a freq. misreading of PAuTENER.] 
anteon(e, obs, forms of PANTHEON. 

+Panter!, Obs. (exc. //ist.) Forms: a. 3 
paniter, 3-4 -eter, 4-yter,-ytore; 8. 4~ panter, 
(4 painter, 5 pant(t)ore, -yr). (ME. paneter, 
etc, a. AF. panetera F. panctier (12th e. In 
Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. paneter, Sp. panadero, It. 
panatiere, in med.L, pdna-, panelartus, -tertus, 
baker (cf. OF. anefer to bake bread), f. L. pan-em, 
It. pane, Sp. pan, bread.) A werd originally 
meaning ‘ baker’, but in ME. usually applied to 
the officer of a household who supplied the bread 
and had charge of the pantry (an office now 
merged in that of bntler); the controller of the 
bread in a large establishment. 

a, 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3868 He 3ef..pat lond of aungeo 
kaye is paneter [v. rr. panyter, panter]. #47. (Rolls) 9034, 
& is paniter & is chamberlein & is botiler al so. 1393 
Lancu. P. PLC. xvi. 151 Pacience is hus paneter and payn 
to pouerte fyndep. ¢ 1450-60 Hf. Grossetest's Housch. Stat. 
in Babees Bk. 330 Command the panytere with youre 
brede, & the botelare with wyne and ale, come to-gedur 
afore jon atthe tabulle. 2496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
1. 305 Item, to the cuke and the panetare in Neameniesiiie 

B. 14... Aletr, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 624/8 Arthocopus, 
botelere, bakere we/ panttere. c1ggo BA. Curtasye 667 in 
Babees 8k, 322 Penne comes pe pantere with loues thre. 
¢1460 J. Russet Bk, Nurture ibid. 66 If thou be admitted 
in any offyce, as Butler or Panter,—in some places they are 
both ane. ¢1§30 Tixpate Jonas Prol. Civ, Fhough al the 
bred be committed vn to tbe panter. 1580 Hottynanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Panetier. a Panter. (18g1 ‘Turner 
Dom, Archit..\, iv. 137 ‘Vhe Pantry..was superintended 
by the panter or pannetier.] 

Panter”. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 4 paunter, 
5 pantiro, -yr, 5-6 -ere, (6 pnnthor), (MI. a. 
OF. panter ‘tendicula, Jacum’ (13th c. in Godcf.) ; 
cf. F. pantiere (Cotgr. ‘panthiere, a greal swoope-net 
or drawing-net”) = It. fandliera ‘a kind of uramell 
or fowling net’ (Florio), in med.L. fanthéra (Du 
Cange) ‘a species of net with which ducks are 
taken’; L. panthcra hunting-net, Gr. zovéjpa 
large net, £. wav all + 6p wild beast, @ypav to hunt. ] 
A fowling net, a fowlcr’s snare; a net, snare, trap, 
noose. Also fig. 

e1zag Poem Times Edw. ff 457 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
344 Pride hath in his paunter kawht the heie and the lowe. 
cxgas Afetr. Hom. 69 Xs a fouler Tas foules wyt gylder and 
panter. ¢ 1380 Wyceur Sed. ies. IIT. 200 Vdilnesse is pe 
develis panter. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. IW. Prol. t19 The 
smale foulis..hat from the panter..ben skapid. ?2 1420 
Lyve. Chorle & Byrde 77 This birde was trapped, & canght 
with a pantere. ¢1440 Promp. Part, 381/2 Vantere, snare 
for byrdys, dagueus, pedica. 1 3 see Pantie s4.} 1509 
Barciav SAyp of Folys (1874) I. 297 As fysshe or hyrde 
to panter, net orsnare. 1530 PALscR. agi/z Panther to catche 
hyrdes with, fanneau. 165 Asumote Theat, Chem.a15 The 
Byrd was trapped and cawt ina Panter. 178a ELrninston 
Alartiad wn. xciii. 173 ‘Thy panters, unpropt, are decay"d To 
nets of Arachne's control. 1900 £. D. Dict., Panter (N. E. 
Lancash.), a snare for birds made of hair. 


Panter 3 (pe‘ntas). [f. Pant v.+-ER1.] 

1. One who or that which pants. 

1929 Coxcreve On Airs. Aratelia Hunt's Singing ii, 
Which, warbling mystic sounds, Cements the bleeding 
anter's wounds, 1823 Byron Juan vil. xxxtx, All panters 
lor newspaper praise. 1840 Netw Monthly Mag. LX. 492 
Panters after posthumous reyaitation. 

2. slang. Theheart. (Partly a pun upon ‘hart’.) 
axsjoo B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Panter, a Ilart. e1zas 
Old S. in Farmer Afusa Pedestris (1896) 44 Didst thou 
know... but half of the smart Which has seized on my 
panter, since thou didst depart. | 1785 Guose Dict. ule. 
T., Panter, a hart, that animal is, in the psalms, said to pant 
after the fresh water brooks. [ed. 1796 adds} Also the 
human heart, which frequently pants in time of danger. 
+3. (See quot.) Oés. 

3706 Pritirs, Panter, the Paunch or Belly; also a Sore 

Draught-Beasts. 

Panter, obs. form of PAINTER, PANTHER. 

Panterer (pontere1). Now only //ist. Also 
5-6 -trer. [Expanded form of PanTER 1, as if from 
pantry + -ER: cf. adulterer, upholsterer, etc.] 
= Panten}, 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wilcker 684/20 fie Panterivs, a pantrer. 
cmao Chron. Vilod. 506 His Panterere tofk] a lofe_ bo 

ys 1 Hunoet, Pantrer, Paxarius. a1641 Br. 
Mousraca Acts & Aton. (1642) 427 They meet in the 
Refectory .. where .. the Panterer sets bread before them, 
1859 Parxen Dom. Archit. 11}. iii, 80 The Cloth being 
ind, the terer brought forth the bread. 1883 Times 
{weekly od) 6 Apr. g Dukes and earls and bi acted as 
stewards and butlers and panterers, and. chaggled for their 
perquisites of scarlet cloth and wine and candles .. like 
commoner people. 

Pan-Teutonic, -Teutomiam: see PAN- t. 
Panthan, Pantharb, variants of PANTHEON, 


PANTARBE, 
+ Panthean, a. Oss. = next. 
1730-6 Barry (folio), Panthean Si 

represented all or the most considera 

deities. 


statues, 
of the f 


PANTHEISM. 


in one figure the symbols or attributes of many 


different gods, ‘ 

1818 R. P. Knicut Syméolic Lang, (1876) 8x Diana. .has 
..titles and symbols expressive of almost every attribute, 
whether of creation, preservation, or destruction ; asappears 
from the Pantheic fi ures of her. Jéid. 143 In engravings 
upon gems,..we Often find the forms of the ram, goat, 
horse, cock, and various others, blended into one, so as to 
form Paatheic compositions, signifying the various attributes 
and modes of action of the Deity. 

Pantheism (pe'npéjiz'm). [mod. f. Gr. mav- 
all + 6¢-ds God + -18M; app. after PANTHEIST. 

Panthéiste and panthéisme were used in French in 1712 
(E. Benoist Afé/anges 252, 265) the former app. taken from 
Toland’s English use (sce next), the Jatter formed after it on 
the ordinary analogy of pairs in ~fs¢ aad -%s#z, Toland does 
not appear to have used pantheism.] 

1. The religious belief or philosophical theory 
that God and the universe are identical (implying 
a denial of the personality and transcendence of 
God); the doctrine that God is everything and 
everything is God. f 

1732 Wattatann Chr. Vind. Charge 76 Pantheism..and 
Hohbism are scaadalously bad, scarce differing from the 
broadest Atheism. a 1766 ‘fF Brown Honour 176 note, That 
species of atheism commonly called Pantheism, 1823 Cots- 
rioce Yaéle-t. 30 Apr., Pantbeism and idolatry Gelly 
ead in each eter for all extremes meet. 1848 R. I. 
Witrerrorcr Doct. Incarnation v. (1852) 12t Pantheism, 
the principle of which is to merge the personality of the 
ioral Governor in the circle of His wor! 

2. The heathen worship of all the gods. 

1837 Sir F. Paucrave Aferch. §& Friar t (1844) 2x The 
greater portion of the Tartar tribes professed a singular 
species of Paatheism, respecting all creeds, attached tonone. 
1861 Pearson Larly & Mid. Ages Eng. (1867) 1.18 The 
spirit of Roman pantheism, which erected a temple to the 
divinities of all nations. 


Pantheist (pz'n}vjist). [f. as prec. + -18T. 
First used by Toland 1705 ; thence F. panthdis¢e.] 
One who holds the doctrine of pantheism. 

1708 (¢it/e) Socinianism truly Stated..: to which is prefixt 
Tadifference in Disputes: Recommended by a Pantheist 
(J. Toland] to an Orthodox Friend. 1708 ‘l'onano rérd. 7 
The Pantheists..of which number I profess myself to be 
one. 1721 Be. Hare Script. Vind. fr. Misrepr. Bp. Bangor 
Pref. 2: Thus prays this Pazthefst (i.e. the impious author 
of the Paxthkersticon) whose impudent Blasphemies londly 
call for the Avimadversions of the Civil Power. x750 
Waravrton Note Pope's Ess. Mant. 268 We are parts of 
him, his offspring, as the Greek poet, a pantheist quoted by 
the Apostle, observes: And the reason is, because a religions 
theist, and an impious pantheist, both profess to helieve the 
onnipresence of God. 1778 Artuorre Preval, Chr, 223 He 
is therefore a Spinozist or a philosophic pantheist. “1876 
Granstoxe in Contemp. Rev. June 24,1 am by no means 
sure that Dante is not a Pantheist. 

Pantheistic (penpzji'stik), a. 
-lc: ef. Toland’s title Pazthetsticon. 

1. Of or pertaining to pantheists, or pantheism. 

[1718 J. Totann (ér#/e) Pantheisticon: sive Formula cele- 
brandz Sodalitatis Socratice.] 1732 WaTrrLano Chr, Vind. 
Charge 44 The Pantheistick System... supposes God and 
Nature, or God and the whole Universe, to be one and the 
same Substance, one Universal Being ; insomuch that Alens 
Sonls are only Modifications of the divine Substance. 
1856 Sir B. Brooir Psychol. fng. 1. iv. 118 Vhe pantheistic 
theory..has descended from the school of Pythagoras to 
these latter times, 

+2. = Pantuetc. Ods. (? an error.) 

1842 Beanve Dict. Sci. etc. Pantheistic,..a term applied 
to statues and figures. 

So Panthei‘atical a. = sense I ; hence Pan- 
thei‘atically adv, 

1840 Tuackenay Paris Sk.-b£. (1872) 176 In this work, the 
iy asserts her pantheistical doctrine. 1848 J ait's Afag. 
XV. 10 The Creator [is never] i Peipertically identified 
with the works, 1870 Disraeii Lothaiy xxx. 151 There is 
that humau reason..which insists on being atheistical, or 
polytheistical, or pantheistical. 

Panthelematism, -thelism: see Pan- 2. 

Pantheology (penpiglédzi). [mod. f. Gr. 
wav-, PAN-, all + THEOLOoy.)} 

+1. The whole sum of theology or divinity. Oés. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pantheology, the whole sum of 
Divinity. 1658 Pups, Pantheologie, 

2. Asynthetic theology comprehending all deities 
and all religions, 

@ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais m.ii. 29 The true Spring and 
Source of the lively Idea of Pantheclogy. 1893 Temple 
Bar Mag. XCV11. 69 [His] intimacy with Breck pantheology 
was scarcely orthodox. 

Hence Pantheo‘logist, one who stndies or is 
versed in pantheology. 

1727 Baiwey vol. 11, Pantheologist, a Student or Writer 
of universal or a whole Body of Divinity. (Soin later Dicts,) 

Pantheon (pxnpéfn, pxnpign). Also 4 
panteon(e, 6 panthan, -ean, (panthee). [a. L. 
panthion, -theon, a. Gr. wévOaov a temple con- 
secrated to all the gods (f. wav- all + Oeios of or 
sacred to a god, Oeds a god). Cf. F. panthéon. 

The ME. and early mod. Eng. pronunciation (eg. in 
Cowley and Buailey’s Dict.) was ga'ntheon; Johnson has 
panthéon, which is now the more prevalent in England.] 

1. A temple or sacred building dedicated to all 
the gods, or where images or other memorials of 
all the deities of a nation are collected; sfec. that 
at Rome which was originally built by Agrippa 
¢25 8.¢., and being on a circular plan has also 


‘a as prec. + 
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been called the Rotunda; since A.D, 609 it has 
served as a Christian church, being knownas Santa 


Maria Rotonda. 

913.. All Saints 37 in Herrig’s Archiv LXXIX, 435 That 
temple was callyd panteone..Panteone is to sey in greke: 
‘Of all godis & denelins eke’. 1350 Al? Saints 37 in 
Horstm. Adfengd. Leg. (1881) 143 Panteon pai calde pe name; 
‘pe hows of goddes’, pat menes be same. 1549 CoveroaLr 
etc. Evasm, Par, Rev. xvi 25 The firste plage is fallen 
vpon all ydols and false goddes whiche they had set and 
packed together in one tempel of Pantheon, that is to saye 
all goddes. [1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. i. xx. 
57 he proportion of the Panthee of Rome.) 1586 Sir FE. 
Hoay Pol. Dise. Truth xxx. 140 The Romanes allowed the 
seruice of all gods, haning for that ende huilded a Temple 
to all gods called Pantheon. 1888 Snaxs, 7if. A. 1. i. 242 
Lauinia will I make my Empresse..And in the Sacred 
Panthan her esponse., 1617 Moayson /¢in. 1. 135 Marcus 
Agrippa..built this Church, and dedicated it to Jupiter.. 
and to Ceres, and to all the gods, whereupon it was called 
Pantheon, 1727~ BAwey, Pan’ theon. 1740 Dyer Ruins of 
Rome Poems (1761) 28 Yon veaerable dome, Which virtuous 
Latium, with erroneous aim, Rais’d to her various deities, 
and nam’d Pantheon, 1860 Hawtnorne Marb. Faun }, 
(1883) 516 The world has nothing else like the Pantheon. 

b. fg. ‘Temple’ or ‘shrine of all the gods’. 

31596 Nasue Saffron-Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. x55 Of 
this John Thorius..1 will speake.., his Church another 
Pantheon or Yemplum onium deornnt, the absolutest 
Oracle of all sound deuinitie. 1639 Futurr /Zoly War (1640) 

Poland, the Pantheon of all religions. 1663 CowLey On | 
5 ». present, itself to Univ. Libr, Oxf. 1 Hail, Learning's | 
Pantheon ! Hail the sacred Ark, Where all the World of 
Science does embarque! 1883 Athenzum 30 Dec. 878/1 | 
Scherer. .has room in his We pantheon for every legiti- 
mate form of art. 1899 Eart Rosepery Sp. Cromwell 14 | 
Nov., Everyone, I think.. bas, in their beart of hearts a 
Pantheon of their historical demigods..a shrine in which 
they consecrate the memories of the deaths of the noblest 
aad bravest men. : 

ce. transf, A building resembling or compared to 
the Pantheon at Rome; now, especially, a building 
serving to hononr the illustrious dead of a nation, 
who are either buried there or have memorials 
erected to them in it. | 

The Jatter nse had app. its origin in the church of St. | 
Geneviéve in Paris, which in some respects resembles the 
Pantheon at Rome, and which, both before the Revolution 
and since, has been used for this purpose, being so renamed 
at that period. 

1713 Ward's Simp. Cobler 12 Vt were. requisite, that the 
City should repair Pauls .. for an English Paatheon, and 
bestow it upon the Sectaries, freely to assemble in. 1727-41 
Cnamagrs Cyc?. s.v., The chapel of the Escurial, which is the 
burying place of the kings of Spain, is also a rotondo; and 
in imitation of that of Rome, is also called pantheon. 180x 
(see Panrurzonize helow), 1838 Axcyed. Brit. (ed. 7) XV11. 
76/2 The Pantheon, or church of St. Genevieve, is perhaps 
the most magnificent of the modern edifices in Paris..'The 
west portico bears some resemblance to the Pantheon at 
Rome, 1855 London as it is to-day 29 Westminster Abhey | 
may not inaptly be called the pantheon of the glory of | 
Britain. 1890 Whitaker's Almanack 346/2 The French 
Chamber. .decided to transfer the remains of Carnot, Mar- 
ceau, and Baudin to the Pantheon. 

2. A habitation of all the gods; the assemblage 
of all the gods; the deities of a people collectively. 

1550 Bate /emage Both Ch, xvi. Sel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
49x The blasphemous Pantheon of Rome once perishing, all 
other churches of the unfaithful must needs follow soon after 
ia their course. 1806 T. Maurice Fal/ of Mogul \ntrod, 15 
To that superstitious race the universe is a vast pantheon, 
filled with intellectual beings of various classes and powers, 
1853 Maurice Proph, §& Kings xxv. 435 However intricate the 
relations of the gods may seem tons in the Greek pantheon. 
1862 Beverincr Hist. /ndia 11. 1. ii. 22 The Hindoo -| 
pantbeon now boasts of being able to muster 330,000,000 | 
deities. 1878 Mactear Celts ii, (1879) 22 Highest in the 
Celtic Pantheon was the golden-handed sun. 

b. A name for a treatise on all the gods. 

1698 [A. Tooxe] (tle of transt.) The Pantheon, Repre- 
a the Fabulous Histories of the Heathen Gods and 
Most Illustrious Heroes .. Written by Fra. Pomey. 1790 
(¢#/e) Bell’s New Pantheon, or Historical Dictionary of 
Gods, Demi-Gods, Heroes, and Fabulous Personages of 
Antiquity. 1824 Watr Brbliotheca Brit. 1. s.v. Stephen 
Bateman, Golden Book of Heathen Gods...This work has 
been considered as one of the first attempts towards a Pan- 
theon, or descriptions of the Heathen Gods. 

ce. A collection of wax-work models of the gods, 

r7ix Spect. No. 46 Advt., Mr. Penkethman’s Wonderful 

Invention call’d the Pantheon: or, the Temple of the 
Heathen Gods.. The Figures..move their Heads [etc.]. 

3. Name of a large building in London (‘having 
a dome like the Pantheon ’— Walpole, Ze?. fo Afann 
26 Apr. 1771), opened as a place of public enter- 
tainment in 1772; hence allusively. 

1772 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 69 Last night was opened..the 
much-talked-of receptacle of fashionable pleasure, The Pan- 
theon, to a crouded company. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks, 
1799 II. 146 Expences in attending plays, operas, mas 
querades, and pantheons. 1782 Westey Was, (1872) XI, 
58 We are making swift advances toward it [lewdness], by 
playhouses, masquerades, and pantheons. E 


4. aitrié. =Of all the gods or heroes. 


1767 H. Watpote Let. fo Mann 30 May, | shall make a 
solemn dedication of it in my pantheon C) apel. 


H nce Pantkeonio a., of the natnre of or re- 
sembling a panthcon; Panthe:oniza+tion, admis- 
sion into the pantheon; Panthe-onize v, trans., 
to admit into the pantheon; to inter in the Pan- 
theon. 

x80r Paris as xt was U1. xiviii. 197 Marat 
theonized, that is, interred in the Pantheon. 


was..pan- 
1804 Lurop, 


PANTHER. 


Mag, XLV. 437/1 The insanity of the people in pantheonizing 
and dispantheonizing Marat and Mirabeau. 1865 J. IT. 
Incranam Prllar of Fire (1872) 223 All these sacred figures 
decorated this pantheonic portico, 1883 R. Brown Eri. 
danus 4 The formal pantheonization of divinities. 

Panther (px‘nps1). Forms: 3-6 panter, 
4-6 pantere, (5 panteere), 5-6 panthere, (7 
-ar), 5- panther. [ME. fantere, a. OF. pantére 
(Ph. de Thaun, 12th c.), mod.I’. panthére, ad. L. 

panthéra, ad. Gr. zévOnp. (The solitary instance 
in OF. is merely an alien word from L. or Gr.) 

The subjective analysis of the name, as from Gr. wav- all4 
yo beast, gave rise to many fancies and fables: see Ph. de 
Thaun Bestiaire 224, etc.] * 

1. Another name for the Leopard (Felis pardus); 
popularly applied to large leopards. 

As with other exotic animals, the name, handed down from 
the Latia writers, was knowa long before the animal; all 
the early references merely reflect the statements of ancieat 
authors and their mediaeval continuators, These statements 
were long believed to refer to a beast distinct from the 
leopard; a belief encouraged by there being two Latin 
names ‘esol ila and pardus, as to the relation between 
which the ancient writers themselves were not clear, and by 
fabulous notions as to the generation of the leopard as a 
hybrid between the lion and the ‘pard’, and as to the sweet 
fragrance fabled to be exhaled by the panther. Down to 
modern times (cf. quot. 1813) the ‘ panther’ was supposed to 
be at Jeast a larger and more powerful kind of leone 
a distinction not scientifically tenable. 

[a 1000 Panther 12 (Gr.) Is pat deor Pandher bi noman 
haten, bees be oi33a bearu wisfeste weras on zewritum 
cyddan bi bam anstapan.] ¢x1220 Sestiary 733 Panter is an 
wilde der, 1s non fairere on werlde her. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth, De P. R. xvite Uxxxii. (495) 834 Lyons in Siria ben 
hlacke wyth white speckis and ben lyke to Panteres. ¢1430 
Lync, Reas. § Sens. 6438 In his shcelde, yif ye lyst here, 
Hath enprented a pantere. 1484 Caxton /adles of Atso, 
tv. v, Fable of a panthere whiche felle in to a pytte. 1503S. 
Hawes Examp, Virt, ix. 4 And by a swete smelle I knewe 
a pantere. xg4s Jove Axp. Dan. vii. 98 The leoparde 
or spotted pantbere.. sigmificth the kiagdom of great 
Alexander. 1642 Rocers Naaman Ep. Ded. 4 Which (as 
the Panthars breath..) hath made your name sweet. 1658 
Puinurs, Panther, a kinde of spotted beast, the Leopard, 
or Libard being the Male, the Panther the Female. 1687 
Dayoen Hind § P. 1.228 The Panther’s breath was ever 
famed for sweet, 1813 Bixccury Anim. Brog. 1. 261 In his 
aay habits he [the Leopard] resembles the Panther, 
ying in ambush for prey. 184 Carv Dante's £nf. 1. 90 
Lo! a panther, nimble, light, aed cover'd with a speckled 
skin, appear’d. 1891 Frower & Lyoraker Mammals xi, 
515 The attempts to separate a larger and more robust 
variety, under the name of Panther, from a smaller and 
more graceful form, to which the name Leopard might pro- 
perly be restricted, have failed. 

ig. 3821 SHELLEV Helis a6 Her slow dogs of war .. see 
he panther, Freedom, fled to her old cover, Amid seas 
and mountains, and a mightier brood Crouch round. 

2. Applied in America to the puma or congar, 
Felis concolor, also called PAINTER 3; and, some- 
times, to the jaguar, /. o#ca. 

1730 NV. Jersey Archives Xi. 202 On Monday..was killed 
+-a monstrous large Panther. 1774 Gotpsm. Nas ‘ist. 1. 
146 The jaguar or panther of America. 1808 Pur Sources 
AMississ, (1810) 66 Saw a very large animal, which, from 
its leaps, I supposed to have been a panther; but if so, it 
was twice as pee as those on the lower Mississippi 182z 
Nites’ Register XXM. 304/2 A panther, nine feet long, was 
lately found dead on the shore of lake Ontario. 1839 Penny 
Cyel. XILL. 434/2 The Jaguar, or American Panther, ..is the 
form of the Leopard found in the New World, It is. .the 
Panther or Great Panther of the furriers, 3 Manat 
M., Violet xliv. 369 note, The puma, or red paather, is also 
called ‘American lion, cougar’. 1894 Cent, Mag. Apr. 84 
‘The panther was long called a ‘tyger’ in the Carolinas, an 
a ‘lyon’ elsewhere, 

3. fig. Applled to a fierce or savage man. 

1868 Sat. Rev, 18 Jan. 75/2 Even authoresses seem to 
accept with perfect equanimity the idea that taming the 
male panther is out of the question. : 

+4. Name of a (?swect-smelling) drug. Oés. 

1656 Acis & Ord. Parl. c. 20 (Scobell) 464 Drugs called 
Panther, the pound, £2. 1662 in SZat. freland (1765) 1. 403. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as panther-jump, -hilling, 
-springer, -tooth, -tread; patnther-like, -spotted 
adjs.; panther-oat, the occlot (Funk 1895) ; pan- 
ther-cowry, a spotted cowry, Cyprea pantherina 
of the East Indies (zéf@.); panther-lily, U.S, 
the Californian lily, Zidésn: pardalinum ; panther- 
moth, a collector’s name for a European geome- 
trid, Ctdaria unangulata (Cent. Dict. 1890); 
panther’a bane, a plant, also called Wolf’s bane; 
panther-toad, a Sonth African toad, Bufo pan- 
therinus (Cassels Encyel. Dict, 1886); panther- 
wood, a variety of the citron wood or sandarach 
tree, Callistris guadrivaluis (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

3774 Gorosm. Vat. Hist. (1776) 111. 254 An animal of the 
“panther kind. 1857 C. Bronte Professor 1. xii. 197 Erivy 
and *panther-like deceit about her month. 1884 Micter 
Plant-n, 78/1 *Panther Lily. x900 Field 23 June 903/3 
Litlium) superbum .. requires a vegetable soil like the 
Panther lily, 1820 Suettey HW/rich of Atlas xxxviii, Amid 
The *panther-peopled forests. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
1. 39 Wolf or *Paather’s bane. .isa Root divided by Lumps 
or Clods, 1593 Nasun Christ's 7, Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 77 
Some soules 3 this *Panther-spotted Terusalem, may’ be 
extranght to ioy with me, 1898 G. Merepitn Odes fr 
Hist. 48 The smiter, *panther-springer, trapper sly. 183¢ 
Fatt's Mag. 1. 34x/2 With *panther-teeth their victim's 
heart They tear. 1 Westu, Gaz. 9 Feb, 2/1, The cat.. 
still keeps. .the bold, free *panther-tread with which it paced 
of yore the temple courts of Thebes, 


‘ PANTHERESS. 


Pantheress (pz"nporés). 
A female panther. 

1861 Fazouve in Sir J. Skelton Shiréey's Tadle-/, 127 Mary 
Stuart ..was something between Rachel and a pantheress. 
1877 Dixon Diana, Lady Lyle \Lvu. iv. 201 A pantheress 
is not armed with a more stealthy foot. 

b. fig. Applied to n fierce or cruel but beautiful 
woman. Also atértd. 

1868 Sat, Kev. Pie + a A heroine of the beantiful 
pantheress order. 1890 'R. Botnrewoop’ Miner's Right 
(1899) 43/1 You are just as much carried away hy this 
Infernal scoundrel’s regular features and soft voice, as that 
hundsome pantheress that he’s stolen somewhere, 

Pantherine (px'nporsin, -rin), ¢.  [ad. L. 

panthérin-us, {. panthéra PANTHER: see -INE1.] 
Resembling a panther, spotted like a panther ; of, 
belonging to, or characteristic of a panther. 
“ye Buount Glossogr., Pantherine, 1753 Cuamanrs 
4 . Supp., Pantherine tables, panthcrine mense, among 
the Romans, tables made of citron wood..bad this name 
from their being spotted after the manner of panthers. 1883 
Fenn £éf's Children (ed. 2) 1.1. xix. 314 [She] curled herself 
gracefully ..ina pantherine style in the corner of the carriage. 
1890 — Double Knot 1. i. 73 Marie made a pantherine 
bound across the room, 

Pa'ntherish, a. [f. PANTHER +-18H].] Some- 
what like, or characteristic of, a panther. 

1892 Blackw, Mag. CLI. 114/2 Graceful in a lithe, pan- 
therish way. 

uuppet, at the mercy of any specimen of ‘ pantherish ’ grace 
there are several panthers) who takes him in hand. 

) Pantheum (pxnpf%m). Mostly in pl. pan- 
thea, [late L. paunthium, £ Gr. mdvOeos; see 
PanTHEON. In mod, F. panthée.] More fully 
signum pantheum ; A statue combining the figures, 
symbols, or attributes of several deities. 

1706 Pritsirs, Panthea or Signa Panthea. 1727-41 
Cuamazrs Cyci., Panthea, Wavéea, among the ancients 
were single statues, composed of the figures, or symbols of 
several different divinities combined. 1730-6 in Baitry 
(folio). 1775 Asu, Pantheum..,A statue adorned with the 
figures or symbols of the gods, 1838 in Eveyel. Brit. XV¥. 
90/2. 882 Fuxnen tr. Michaclis’ Anc. Marbles Gt. Brit. 
628 In the fashion of the signa panthea this youth unites in 
his own person the attributes of various gods .. Poseidon .. 
Apotlo., Dionysos.. Ares... Eros, 

+Panthne'tist. Os. rare. [f. Gr. wav- all + 
Oynrés mortal + -1sT.] (See quot.) 

1560 InceL.o Benito. & Ur. 1. (168) 208, | will premise 
a few things concerning the Temperand Design of the 
Panthnetists. [vargix] Such as think the Soul and Body 
to perish in Death. ‘ 

anthodic (pzupg'dik), a. Phystol. rare. [f. 
Gr, mayr(o- Panto- + Gr. 68és way.] Said of 
nervous action: Proceeding in all directions from 
a single point. 

18ga Magsnate Haut Synops. Diast, Nero. Syst. i. § 7 
(1852) 13 a} Panthodic Law of Action of the Vis 
Nervosa. /éid., | use the term panthodic in a very 
emphatic sense; | believe that no spot of the diastaltic 
system can be excited without telling upon every other. 
1853 in Dunetison Med. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

antible, corrupt form of PANTOFLE. 

Pantile (penitail). Also 7-9 pan tile, pan- 
tile, 8 pan-tyle. [f. Pan 6.14 Tite sé, Cf. Du. 
dakpan (Kilian dack-panne), \it. roof-pan; Ger. 
dachpfanne, pfannenziegel pan-tile.] 

1. A roofing tile transversely curved to an ogee 
shape, one curve being much larger than the 
other; when laid on the roof the greater part of 
their surface forms a concave channel for the 
descent of water, while one side forms a narrow 
convex ridge, which overlaps the edge of the 
adjoining tile. 

The name has also been applied to tiles made with a single 
curve, which were laid edge to edge, on their convex side: 
the junction of two edges being covered by another tile lai 
with its concave side downward; also, improperly, to flat 
aati roofing tiles. 

1640 Charter City J.ondon Table of Rates, Tyles vocat’ 
Pan Tyles or Flaunders Tyles the thousand, ijd. 1703 
Moxon Aicch, Exerc. 240 Pan-Tiles, being about thirteen 
Yaoches long, with a Nob or Button to hang on the Laths.. 
The best sort..are called Flemmish Pan-Tiles. 1738 [G. 
Smitn] Curious Relations UL. y. 108 Those Leaves..serve 
instead of Pan-Tiles to cover their Dwellin 1816 J. Surtu 
Panorania Sc. § Art 1. 190 Common tiles for roofs are 
Called pan tiles. 1880 Barinc-Gouun Afchaludé i, A small 
farm-house .. roofed with red pan-tiles. 1881 Youn Zvery 
Man his own Mechanic § 1206. 561 Plain tiles are perfectly 


[f. prec. + -E83.] 


1895 Athenzum 27 July 125/a A..boneless | 


flat, while pantiles are curved in form aw something after 


the manner of the tetter s. 
b. in sing. collectively, or as a material. 
1697 Danrier Voy. (1729) 1. 387 The Houses are large, 
strongly built, and covered with Pan-tile. x17a7 Philip 
ri 65 Their Houses are..Cover'd with Pantile. 
te. Erroneously applied to flat Dutch or 
Flemish paving tiles, and so to the Parade at 
Tunhridge Wells which was paved wlth these. Oés. 
1774 Voote Cozeners 11, Wks. 1799 1}. 171 At Tunbridge... 
they have the oddest pantile walle 1784 H. Wauroe Sri? 
ee” 25 (Tunbr. Wells) [The shops] are ranged on one 
4 ¢ of a walk called the Pantiles, from its pavement. 1805 
loors To Lady ffx When.. Tunbridge saw, upon her 
utiles, The merriest wight of all the kings That ever ruled 
these gay gallant isles. 1806 Guide fo Watering Pl. 419 
= former (Upper Walk] was once paved with pantiles, 
Taised about four steps above the other. 
. Humorously applied to hard sen hiscuit, ete. 
1873 Slang Dict. s.v., Pantile also means a flat cake with 
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jam on it, given to boys at boarding-schools instead of 
pudding. 1891: Ladour Commztssion Gloss., 'antiles, term 
used to express the hardness of old sea biscuits ground into 
meal and then re- 1901 Faomen Slang, Pantile 
{nantical) a biscuit. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as pantile-roof, -works; 
pantile-lath, an extra stout lalh used for support- 
ing pantiles on a roof. 
ae G, Sempre Building in Water 66 A nine Foot *Prn- 
tile-lath. ela Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 127/1 Laths 
catled by bricklayers double laths, and the larger ones pan- 
tile laths, 1837 Howitt Aur. Lic u. iv. (186a) 127 A long 
shed, stone walls and *pantile roof. 1703 Procfain. 10 Jan. 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 3879/4 The Brick and *Pantile Works 
near Tilbury Fort. 

‘tb. Applied contemptuously in 18th c. to rural 
Dissenters’ meeting-houses (sometimes, like ordi- 
nary cottages, roofed with pantiles), and to those 
who attended them: see quots. Oés. 

1715 Mrs. Cuntiiver Gotham Election Wks, 1760 UL. 
163 Mr, "ickup's a good Churchman..none of your occa- 
sional Cattle; none of your hellish pantile Crew. dd. 181 
Vl have you hang'd ‘or 't, 1 will, you Pantile Monster. 
1785 Grost Dict. alg. T., Pantile house (ed. 1796 Pantile 


Shop), a Presbyterian, or other dissenting meeting house, . 


frequently covered with pantiles, p ‘ 
llence Pa‘ntiled a., covered with pantiles; 
+ Pantiler: see 3b. 

1778 Love Feast 12 Led by the Spirit to John’s *pantil'd 
Roof. 1870 F, R. Witson Ch. Lindisfarne 89 [It] rises 
over the thatched and pantiled roofs..notably, 1856 Mayvnew 
Vorld Lond. 249 The officers. .used to designate the extra- 
ordinary religious convicts as ‘*pantilers’, 1889 Drys- 
vate ffist, Presbyter. Eng. 445 Thee frequenters were 
in some localities nickenamed ‘ Pantilers’, these pantiles 
forming a substantial yet economical roof. 

Pa‘n-tiling. [f. Pantie + -rxol.] The 
covering of a roof with pantiles; pantiles col- 
lectively or in the mass. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1, 89 Pan-tiling, with 
small-sized deal lath, and sparkled within side. 1825 J. 
Nicwoison Oferat. Mechanic 55 A square of pan-tiling 
requires 180 tiles, laid at aten-inch gauge. 1894 7ises 
23 Apr. 13’2 Wood and pantiling and rded roofs taking 
the place of brick or stone and slate. 

+ Pa'ntine. Oés. Also pantein, -een, -in. 
[in F. pasetin, formerly pantrre (‘ une jatte de Saxe, 
nne pantine de Boucher’, Diderot Promenade du 
Sceplique, 1747-9), which some French etymolo- 
gists have referred to Pantin a village near Paris; 
but see quot. 1748.] A pasteboard figure of a 
human being, having the neck, body, and limbs 
jointed, so as to move when pulled by a thread or 
wire : a fashionable toy in the middle of the 18th c. 

1748 Lond. Slag. 271 The ridiculous folly of Panteins (sore. 
Paper or pastboard puppets, contriv'd to move in alt postures, 
so call’d from mademoiselte Pantein, one of the marshal 
Saxe's [ob 1750] ladies, who is said to be the inventer). 
1749 Mas. Detany Life §& Corr. (1861) 1. 505 She has 
begun and almost finished..a set of pantines, 1754 Suea- 
acarE Matrimony (1766) H.75 She resembled a Pantine, 
and wanted nothing fae a Whalebone in her Ilead to give 
her a ‘Fwirl, and flirt her two lug Arms into Motion. 1790 
Bystander 174 Edwin is as mach of an actor as a panteen 
is of a puppet. [188r Besant & Rice Chafi. of Fleet 11. v, 
Pantines, a ridiculous fashion of paper doll then in vogue as 
a toy for ladies with nothing to do.| 

Panting (pz'ntin), v6/.s0. [f. Part. +-1xcl.] 
The action of the verb Pant, in various senses. 

01440 Promp, Parv, 381/a Pantynge, anclacia,vel anclatus. 
1g8o0 Sioney fs. xtu. i, My soul in panting plaicth, 
Thirsting on my God to looke. 1647 Ciarenoon //ist. 
Red, 1. § 35 The Prince's Journey into Spain, which .. 
had begot such a terrible panting in the hearts of all good 
English-men. 1715-20 Pore Jétad xv1. 134 His breath, in 

nick, short pantings, comes and goes. 1837 Hawtnorxe 
Tusice-told T. (1851) 1. xvi. 252 ¢ horses..heave their 
glistening sides in short quick pantings. 

Pa‘nting, ff/.4. [fas prec.+-1No2.] That 
pants, in various senses: sec PANT v. 

1572 Gascoicne Dan Bartholomew Wks. (1587) 91, I fecle 
my panting heart begins to rest. 1616 Cuarman Muses, 
Hee § ZL. 368 She hugg'd her panting husband. 1718 
Pator Power 172 Frequent for breath his panting bosom 
heaves. 1828 Lights & Shades IL. BR One poor panting irt. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 83 The respirations are short 
and panting. z . 

Hence Pa‘ntingly adv., in a panting manner; 
with short quick breaths. 

r60s Saks. Lear tw. iit, 28 (Qo.) Once or twice she hean'd 
the name of father Pantingly foorth, as if it ong her heart. 
1744 Agustz0ne Preserve. Health un i Thick and pant- 
ingly The breath was fetch'd. 189s Harper's Mag. July 
1 " "1 came—oa the first—train ',nnswered Lois, paatingly- 

antiple, corrupt form of PANTOFLE. 

Pantisocracy (pzntisg’krisi, -vis-). [f. Gr. 
mavt-, PANTO- all + laoxpatia Isocracy.] A form 
of social organization in which all are eqnal in 
rank and social position; a Utopian community in 
which all are equal and all rule. 

1794 Soutuey Le?. 20 Sept. in Life 1. 21 We preached 
Pantisocracy and Asphete(rjism everywhere. 182 Byzon 

uan VW, xciii, All are sot moralists like pee kag 

Ye prated to the world of ‘ Pantisocrasy”. # WHEN 
Shelley \. iv. 135 Southey and Coleridge..had reamed of 
pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna, 


Pantisocrat (pentel'svkret). [f. as prec. 
after aristocrat, democrat.) Qne who advocates 
or promotes pantisocracy. 


1794 Soutuey Led. 20 Sept. in Lie J. aar It will then be 


PANTO-. 


tine for you to take leave of the navy, and become acquainted 
with all our brethren, the pantisocrats. 1895 Saintasury 
Ess. Eng, Lit. Ser. 1. 10 lt was impossibte to start it with- 
out money, of which most of the Pantisocrats had none. 

So Pantisoora‘tio, Pantisoora tical ai//s., per- 
talning to, involving, or upholding pantlsocracy; 
Pantisooratist < pantisocrat. 

1794 Cotemince Let. 18 Sept. in Life Southey 1.219 C—, 
the most excellent, the most "Pantisocratic of nristocrats, has 
been langhing at me, 1794 Soutuny Zef. 14 Oct. idid. 222 
This Pantisocratic scheme has given me new life. 1887 W. 
Hont Bristod 186 Were the young poets elaborated their 
scheme of a pantisocratic settlement on the Sesquehanna. 
1803 W. Tavtor in Robberds Afene 1. 442 To foond a 
Christian ptatonical *pantisocratical republic. 1880 Downew 
Southey 39 With such a sum they might both qualify by 
ma ¢ for membership in the pantisocratical community. 
1835 Macautav £ss., Mackintosh's Hist. Rev. (1843) i. 
216 Rushing from one wild extreme to another, ont-Pain- 
iog Paine, out-Castlereaghing Castlereagh, *Pantisocratists, 
Ultra-Tories, heretics [etc.}. 1883 Haut Catne Cobw. Crif. 
ii. 37 Coleridge, Southey and Lovell .. were all three 
passionate pantisocratists. 

Pantle (pecnt’l), sb. Now dial. 
pantelle, 6 -el(1l, 9 pantle. [app. an altered 
form of Paxter2.] A snare for birds, esp. snipe. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 268/1 Pantelle strynge (A. A Pantyr), 
pelica, 1952 Huroer, Pantell, setter, or snare, pedica. 
1856 J. Davies aces 237 (E.D.D.). 88a Lancash. Gloss. 
Pantie, a bird-snare made of hair. 1893 fj Watson Conf. 

acher 39 We used to take them (snipe) in pantles made 
of twisted horsehair. 1897 Macruenson IWréd-fowling 458 
(E, D,D.) In South Furness men snare snipe by means of 
engines locally called pantles, 

Pantle, v. Ods. exe. dial. [f Pant v. wilh 
dim, or frequentative ending -LE.] i#/r. To pant. 

[1632 Rowtev Woman Never Iexed i. in Haz Dodsley 
XIL 128 My heart ! O my heart | if it does Wee pantle, 
pantle, tle..1 am no ener woman.) 1652 Usqunart 
Jewe? Wks. (1834) 22a The Italian..foamed at the mouth 
..and fetched a pantling breath. 1678 Cotton Scarron. ww. 
142 Although her wofnl heart did pantle. 1875 Porson 

ain’ Words 15 Gloue. Gloss., Fantle, to pant. 

Also S. Worcestersh. (E. D. D.).] 

Pantler (pz‘nlle1). Now only //ss/. [app. an 
altered form of Panter], PANTERER, ? after butler. 
(Not in French, nor app. in med.L.)] = Pater]. 

¢1330 R. Bauxne Chron, (1810) 33 The kyng tok pis pante- 
lere, & strangled him right pore. ¢ 1440 a Part, 381/2 
Pantlere, fanilarius. 1483 Cath. Age 268/2 A Vantelere, 
vor A butlere. 1 WrtoTnestey Chron. (1875) t. ar The 
Earle of Arrondell butler, the Viscount Lisle pantler. 1597 
Suans. 2 ffen, £17, 1. iv. 258 Hee would hane made a good 
Pantter, hee would hane ¢ ipp'd Bread well. 1679 Biount 
Ane. Tenures 36 The Mannor..ta he held by the service of 
being Pantler to the es ..at their Coronations. 1706 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4252/2 The Butler and the Pantler have 
taken his Name off the Tables in their Offices. 1842 Barwam 
ingol, Leg. Ser. Lay St. Cuthbert, Pantler and serving- 
man, henchman and page, Stand sniffing the duck-stuffing 
(onion and sage) 

Panto- (pxntc), before a vowel Paxt-, repr. 
Gr. mavto- (xayr-, mav@-), combining form of 
nas, way (stem mavt-) all, already used in ancient 
Gr, (where often interchangeable with zay- Pan-) 
in forming adjs. and no few substanlives used 
attrib., as rdvropxos (Sopb.) all-raling, ravrobands 
of all kinds, tavroxpdrwp almighty, savroxriorys 
creator of all; in later Gr, it became much more 
frequent. The word mavrépipzos was adopled in 
L. as pastomimus and hence came into French 
and English as pantomime before 1600. Other- 
wise, the formation of words in fanfo- began in 
the 17th c., and became more frequent in the roth; 
but this has not become a living element forming 
compounds like the cognate Pan- 1 in Pan-Angit- 
can, Pan-American, and the like. The chief 
derivatives of fanfo- appear in their alphabetical 
places ; the following are of minor importance: 

+Panto-chrono meter: see quot. +Panto-de-vil, 
nonce-wa., & complete or entire devil. Panto- 
ganglitis Pa/h.: see quots. Pa-ntogela‘stio, 
«al aajs. [Gr. yedaorucds risible], all-Janghable. 
Panto-genous a. Ain. [Gr. ~yevns bom, produced; 
in F. pantogene]: seequots. + Panto-ia‘tricala., 
universally healing, all-healing. + Pantomancer, 


Forms: 5 


| ndiviner upon all kinds of things. Pantomorph 


(erron. panta-) (Gr. nayrdpoppos], that which takes 
any or all shapes; so Pantomo'rphio a. (panta-), 
assuming any or all forms. Pantopela‘gian 4. 
ies wéAaryos sea: cf. F. pantopdlagien (Littré)], 
requenting or inbabiting allseas. + Pantophile 
[F. pantophile], a lover of all. Pantople‘thora 
Path., general plethora. Panto'pterous 4. Zool, 
[Gr. srepdv wing, fin], of or pertaining to the 
Pantoptera, » family of fishes having all fins but 
the ventral (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1857). Panto- 
the'rian a. (on @hpa, Onpiov benst], of or pertain- 
ing to the Pantotheria, an extinct order of American 
Jurassic mammals ; sé, a member of this order. 
| Pantozoo'tia = fansooly: sce Pan- 2 (lfarris 
Dict. Med. Terminol. 1854-67) 
1842 Branow Dict. Sci. et be 
recently invented and a: 
a combination of tbe compas 


PANTOFLE. 


time-dial, and performing the offices of all three. 1694 
Mottevx Rabelais v. xiti, Oh you Devils, cry’d Friar 
Thon, Proto-Devils, *Panto-Devils, you would wed a Monk, 
would you? 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Pantoganglitis, 
-. term for inflammation of the ganglia, central and 
peripherical ; also for oriental cholera, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pantoganglitis, a term for malignant cholera, introduced 
on the assumption that it was caused by inflammation 
of all the sympathetic ganglia. 1808 *Pantogelastical [see 
Pantotogicat]., 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Jfin. (ed, 3) 220 
*Pantogenous (pantogene), that is to say, which derives its 
form from all parts of the erystal, when every edge and 
angle suffers a decrement. Example, Pantogenous heavy- 
spar. 1857 Mayne Zafos, Lex., Pantogenus, applied hy 
ally to crystals in which each edge and each solid angle 
has undergone a decrease..pantogenous. 1716 MI. Davies 
Athen, Brit. 11). Diss. Physick 14 Religiously inclin'd 
Doctors of the same *Panto-latrical Scriptures. 1652 GAULE 
Magastvom, 335 Of astromancers turning “pantomaucers, 
or presaging not onely upon prodigies, but upon every 
slight occasion, by every vile and vaine means. 1841 
Scuoamoae WVomencl., *Pantamorph.., that which has all 
shapes, 1836 Smart, *Pantamorphic, taking all shapes. 
1890 Cent. Diet., Pantomorph, Pantomorphic. 1857 Mayxe 
Expos. Lex.,*Pautopelagian. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Panto- 
ieee frequenting sli seas, or the whole sea; applied 
y Fleurien to such birds as the albatross and the stormy 
petrel. 1898 4 llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 925 ‘The heart of a 
pantophile’, as Voltaire called that removed from Diderot’s 
body. 1857 Mayne Z£.xrfos. Lex., *"Pantoplethora,..uni- 
versal or general plethora, or fulness of the blood-vessels, 


Pantoble, pantocle: see PANTOFLE. 

Pantod: see On2 b. 

Pantofle (pz‘ntéf’l, p&ntg'f’l, -tzf'l). Forms: 
5 Jc. pantufle, (-uiffil), 6 -uffle, 6-7 -afle, 
-aphel, -of(f)el, -ophle, -ophel, 6- pantofle, 
-offle, 7-9 pantoufle, 9 -oofle. Also 8. 6 
pantocle, -acle; pantapple, 7 pantaple, 6-8 
pantable, (6 pantiple, 7 -ible, -oble). [a. F. 
pantoufie (1489 in Hatz.-Darm.) = Cat. plantofa, 
Sp. pantuflo, Pg. pantufo, It. pantofola, -ufola; 
also Ger., Du. panfoffel (from It.), Flem. pattoffel. 
Ulterior origin unknown; see Diez and Littré. The 
English ‘stress on the first syllable facilitated the 
corruptions Jantaple, pantocle, pantable, assimi- 
lated to words in -ple, -cle, -6/e. The stress on 
second syllable follows Fr. and Ger.] 

A slipper; formerly applied very variously, app., 


at one time or another, to every sort of in-door | 


slippers or loose shoes; esp. to the high-heeled 
cork-soled chopins; also to out-door overshoes or 
goloshes; and to all manner of Oriental and non- 
European slippers, sandals, and the like. (In 
Scottish use from 15th c.; in common Eng. use 
from ¢1570 to ¢1630-60; after that chiefly an 


alicn or historical word.) 

1494 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 224 Item, to Home 
the cordinare, for schone, hrodykinnis and pantuiffillis tane 
fra him be Jame Dog. 1497 £6¢d. 334 Item, for ane par of 
Franch spaniuts «Vij. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Baxez, 
..a kynde of slippers, or pantofles. 1577 B. Goocr /feres- 
bach's Hush, (1586) 101 Of his [heech's) barke, are made 
Pantoffels, and Slippers. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 30 
The litle crackhalter that carrieth his maisters pantoufiles. 
1579-80 Norts Plutarch (1895) 1V. 22 A payer of panto- 
phles. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesiet. xv. (Arb.) 49 The actors 
. did walke vpon those high corked shoes or pantofles, which 
now they callin Spaine and Italy Shopfini, 1607 R. C[Aaew] 
tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 203 The Pope would not 
entertaine him, except he would,.kisse his pantonfle. ¢ 1618 
FLetcuer Queen of Corinth 1. ii, [He] takes his oath Upon 
her Pantofiles. 1624 Burton Avat. Med, 1. it. 1. i. (ed. 2) 
356 She... whipped him [Cupid] besides on the bare buttocks 
with her ee 1636 Massincer Bash/, Lover v. i, 
Pray you, let me be your page; 1 can swear already, Upon 
your pantofle. 1679 Ovouam Sat. Jesuits Wks. (1686) 
44 Spurns to Hell For jearing Holy Toe, and Pantofle. 
a171g Burner Ows Time (1823) IL]. iv. 77 (The pope] 
would give me a private andience abed, to save me the 
ceremony of the pantoufle. 1767 Steane Tr. Shandy 
IX. xxi, pathtag bet trunk-hose and pantofles. 1820 
Scott 4déo¢ v, 1 have heen too long the vassal ofa pantoufle, 
and the slave of a silver whistle. a@1845 Baauam Jugol, 
Leg., Ld. Thoulouse vi, Pantouffes with bows Each as ig 
asarose. 1852 T'Hackerav £ssond 1. iii, Great gold clocks 
to her stockings, and white pantofles with red heels. 1887 
Anna Forges nsulinde i. 9 Indian-looking pantofiles, .. 
with no upper heels, but very high wooden ones. 

B. Corrupt forms, (Pantable was exceedingly 
common from 1580 to ¢ 1650) 

@ 1568 Ascnam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 84 As it is free .. to 
chose .. whether a man lust to weare Shoo or Pantocle. 
1571 Damon & Ptthias in Dodsley O. P. I. 2x5 Even here 
with a pene I wyll you disgrace. 173-80 Barer Alp. 
Pz2A sila aah vide Shooe. @1886 Sipney Arcadia 1, 
(1629) 49 Chafing and swearing by the pantable of Pallace 
and such other oathes as his rusticall braveric could imagine. 
159 Percivats Sf. Dict, Calgado de alcorgues, in panto- 
ples, Crepidatus. 1596 Lance. Wills 11]. 2 A payre of 
pantables and ij payre of slippers. 160a Marston Ant. 
Afet. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 19 By my ladies pantable, I feare 
I shall live to heare [ete.]. 1676 D'Urrey J/ad. Fickd v. 
iti, Out of my doors, by Jacobs Pantible—a Relique of 
Renown’d memory. 1688 R. Iloume Armoury u. Oe The 
Lady Slipper so called from the resemblance the fore-part 
of the flower hath to a Slipper, or Pantable. 7883 J. Payne 
1001 ae VI. 291 . he bring her .. another crown 
and girdle and pantable of gold. 


b. Phrase. Zo stand (be, etc.) tepon (one's) pant- 
oftes, i.e. on one’s dignity ; so the high pantoffe, ete. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bé, (Camden) 14 Ie was now 
altogither set on his merri pinnes and walkd on his stateli 


432 


pantocles. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 47 For the most part 
they stand so on their pantuffles. 591 R. TurRNBULL Exp. 
Epist. James 171 b, To stand too much vpon our pantiples. 
isgr GREBNE 20d Pl. Conny-caich, Wks, (Grosart) X. 119 
hen are they vpon their pantophles, becanse there isnothin: 
found sbout them. 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xiit 
(1596) 224 A Canaliero, who stood mnch on the pantophles of 
his gentilitie. 1665 Braruwatt Comtnent Tzvo Tales 22 This 
sets the ete upon his Pantofles. 1685 Bunyan Pharisee 
& Publ. Wks, (1845) 140 Thou standest upon thy points 
and pantables, thon wilt not bate God on all of what thy 
righteousness is worth. ¢x740 A. Aten AZS. Dict. s.v. 
Pantoble, Pantofle, or Pantoufte, Slippers with high Soles, 
These, as well as high Heels, making People appear taller, 
+. gave birth to our Proverb, to stand upon ones Pantables, 
i. to stand upon high Terms, c: his head rane 1785 
Ti, Wacroce Zeét. (1846) 111. 156, f could not possibly to-day 
step ont of my high historical pantoufles to tell it you. 
+e. Comb. Pantofle-shoe [F. fer @ pantoufle, 
or fantoufie] = Panton-shoe (for a horse). Oés. 
1696 Hore tr. Sodleysel’'s Parfait Mareschat 1. xl. 131, 
T have called this shoe the Panton or Pantable shoe to dis- 
tinguish it from those of any other fashion or shape. 1717 
Dict. Rusticum (ed. 2), Pantons or Pantable-shoes, a sort 
of Horse-shoes that serve for narrow and low Heels. 1722 
W. Gisson Farrier’s New Guide xciv. (ed. 3) 256 The Cure 
is..to shoe him with Lunets or Half-moon Shoes, or with 
those Pantofle Shoes descrih’d by Solleysell. 
Pantogamy : see PANTAGAMY, 
Pantoganglitis, -genous, etc.: see Panto-. 
+ Pantoglovssical, a. Ods. rare. [f. Gr. 
navro- all + yA@ooa tongue +-1caL.] Ofor belong- 


ing to all tongues, 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 299 [It] may stand in 
full Defyance of ever being express'd, even with any Para- 
phrastical Periphrasis, or any Pantoglossieal Mint of Words. 

me nken cn (peentoglgt), a. and sé. [f. Gr. 
navro- all + yAd@ooa, yAwrra tongue, after poly- 
glot.) a, adj, Knowing or speaking all languages. 
b. sé. One who speaks all languages. So Panto- 


glottism. 

1848 Lowext. Bigtow P. Ser. 1. ii. Poems 1890 11. 61 This 
would argue for the pantoglottism of these celestial intelli- 
ences. 1895 H. Cartan Mrom Clyde to Fordan ix. 101, 

disapprove of a man being a polyglot, or worse, an ap- 
proach to a pantoglot. 


Pantograph (pxntégraf). Alsocrron.panta-, 
panti-, penta-, pento-, pente-. [mod. f. Gr. 
navro- PAanTo-, all + ~ypdpos writing, writer. So 
F. pentographe (Bion 1723), pantographe (1743 in 
List. Acad. des Sci.), the proximate source. Erro- 
neonsly spelt by Bion and his translator Stone 
pento-, and by Chambers 1727 fenfa- (as if from 
Gr. wevra- five); the latter still frequent in com- 
mercial and technical use.] An instrument for the 
mechanical copying of a plan, diagram, pattern, 
etc., on the same or an solareed or reduced scale. 
In 17th c. called parallelogram. 


It consists of four rods, perforated at uniform distances 
and jointed together, two opposite joints being terminal and 
constant in position, the other two capable of being shifted 
according to the seale desired; one of the free ends carries 
a tracing-point, and one of the terminal joints a similar 
tracing-point; when one of these points is moved over the 
lines of the diagram, ete., the other traces the comnceauies 

(1632 C. Scueiner (title) Pantographice, seu Ars Delineandi 
res quaslihet per Hehe ammum lineare..mobile. 
Bion /nsty, de Math, 89 L’instrument ,, est nommé Pento- 
eee on le nomme aussi Singe.] 1723 E. Srone tr. 

jon's Afath, Instr. 8 Of the Pentograph, or Parallelogram, 
1727-41 Cuampers Cyc?., of be A, an instrument where- 
by designs, prints, etc. of any kind, may be copied in an 
proportion 3. otherwise called a parallelogram, [1743 4/ach. 
approuv, par l Acad. des Sei. vil. 207 Pantographe, on singe 
perfectionné, Par M. Langlois.] 1766 B. Maatm Surv. 
Gontometer 18 There remains therefore only the Pantagraph 
to be described. 1803 Hawkins Patent Specif. No. 2735 
Attaching .. pencils, etc. toa double pantograph. 1844 
G. Dopp Textile Manuf. vi. 200 An instrument called a 
pantograph has heen introduced for producing an exquisite 
embroidery on plain silk goods after wenving. 1844 Afech. 
Mag. XL. 92 The Eid ph, .. invented about the year 
x82r..is considered superior in many respects to the Pento- 
graph, 1879 G. Prescotr Sf. Telephone 303 By using a 
form of pantograph, Prof. Mayer has obtained magnified 
tracings on smoked glass, 1897 [see PANTOGRAPHEA 2}. 

attrié, 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. s.v. Pantograph, The 
plate is then laid on the curved bed of the pantograph 
machine. 1895 Oracle Encyci, 1. 585/a Patterns are also 
etched on the rollers with nitric acid, by lines cut.. by means 
of Rigby’s pentagraph machine. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 26 June 
fst ¢ paptagraph power-shuttle machine. 

. A device of similar construction for mechanic- 
ally reducing the cross-head motion of the indi- 
cator used for recording the pressure in a steam 
cylinder. 

1893 Wituam Constr. Steam Eng. 154 A simple form of 
pantagraph, for use when the indicators are attached to the 
side of the cylinder. /did., Pantagraph motions have been 
devised for overcoming these defects. 

Hence Pa'ntographing vé/.sb., the manipula- 
tion of a pantograph, 

1897 Sketch 26 May 2181/2 A front girl who must always 
have had experience in pantagraphing, 

Panto‘grapher. [f. prec. +-zr 1] 

+l. =PantToGRarn. Obs. 

1750 J. Hammono (¢i#/e) Practical Surveyor, with aie 


1723 


tion of Sliding Rule, Universal Dial Pauto: her [etc 
"gS . Dunn (¢itle) Theory and use of the pss ls 


ne who produces patterns, etc. by means of 
a pantograph. 


- of alZ, view of an entire thing. (Also in later 


™ 


PANTOMIME. 


1897 Sketch 26 May 181/2 The Pe eegrayher follows, or 
traces, with his pantagraph, the course of the stitches in the 
sketch of the pattern to be produced. 1897 Adut. Brit, 
Entbroidery Machine Co., The Jacquard producing the 
pattern and dispensing with the Pantagrapher. 

Pantographic (pzntogra‘fik), a. Also (in 
sense 1) erron. penta-, panta-. 

1. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a pantograph. In quot. 1759 fe. Re- 
producing copies like the pantograph. 

1759 Sterne 77. Shandy 1. xxiii, From the honourable 
devices which the Pentagraphic Brethren of the brush have 
shewn in taking copies, 1875 Knicur Diet. Afech. s.v.. A 
system of connected pantographic levers. 1890 W. J. Goroon 
Foundry 175 The prettiest process of allis the pantagraphic 
one; .. The tiny fingers scratching so quietly and humanly 
the long cylinder of copper once seen will never be forgotten. 

2. [f. Panto-+Gr. ypaguxds Grarnic.] ? Able 
to write in every language or character. sonce-use, 
1801 W, Tavtor in Afonthly Mag. X11. 583 The author is 
lyglottic as the hydra, pautographic as Fry's letter- 

‘oundery. ‘ 

Pantogra‘phical, a. [Sce -1cab.] = prec. 1. 
1828 Weestea, Pantographical, pertaining tolor] performed 
hy a pantograph. 183% CaatvLe Gerwt. Potry in Mise, 
ess, (1872) ITT, 243 We have no original portrait here, but 
a Fnteeraphie reduced copy of some foreign sketches, 

ence Pantogra‘phically adv.: a. by meaus of 
or in the manner of a pantograph; b. in the 
manner of a general description. 

a. 1884 in Srormontx.  b. 1890 in Cest. Dict. 
cea 9 lao | (pente’grafi). rare. 
mavto- PANTO-, all + -CRAPHY.] 

1. Complete description. 

1828 Wesnstra, Pantography, general description; view 
of an entire thing. 1836 Smart, Pantography, description 

icts.) 

2. The use of the pantograph. (So F. panto- 
graphie (Littré).) 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Panto-iatrical: see Panto-. 

Pantologic (pxntolgdgik), a. Also errom. 
panta-. [f.as PanroLocy +-Ic.} Of or pertaining 
to pantology; of universal knowledge. 

1858 J. Brown Hore Suébs., Educ. through Senses Ser. 1. 
(1862) 316 We may say of our time in all seriousness, what 
Sydney Smith said..of the pantologic master of Trinity— 
Science is our forte; omniscience is our foible. 

So Pantolo’gical ¢., dealing with Pentolgey, 

1808 (did) Fashionable Biography..with a Preface and 
Notes, Pantological and Pantogelastical. 1852 Fraser's 
Mag. XLV. 175 The development section of the new Panto- 
logical Museum. 1868 M. Patrison Academ. Org. v. 266 
Still less is the scientific habit generated by the pantological 
schemes now so much in favour. 

Pantology (pentg'lédzi). Also erro. panta-. 
[& Gr. wavro- Panto-, all + -Aoyia -Locy.] A 
survey or systematic view of all branches of know- 
ledge; universal knowledge; also, a compendinm 
of universal information. 

1819 Pantologia 1X, Pantologia, Pantology, a work of 
universal instruction, or science: a cyclopeedia or encyclo- 
pedia. 1822 Blackw. Afag. XII. 56 You, North, are un- 
douhtedly a living pantelogy. 1841 B. Parx (¢i¢ée) Panto- 
logy, a Systematic Survey of Human Knowlet 1852 
Fraser's Mag. XLV. 175 The celebrated Hokus will lecture 
--on Pantology. F 

Hence Panto‘logist, onc who studies or is versed 
in universal knowledge. (Humorous or sarcastic.) 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 148 Aluliuon legere ston mtulta 
is the student’s motto—rather disregarded by the panto- 
‘logists of the day, 1878 /éid. XV11. 533 One more Panto 
logist—Professor of the Universal. 

Pantomancer, ctc,: see PANnto-. 

Pantometer (penty'métar). Alsoerron. panta- 
meter. fad. F. pantomeéetre (1675 Bullet (title) 

Usage du pantometre), {. Gr. mayro- Panto-, all + 
pérpoy measure.] (See quots.) 

1696 Pritirs (ed. 5), Pantometer, an Instrumeot in 
Geometry that serves to measure nll sorts of Angles, 
Lengths and Heighths. 1823 Crasa, Pavtometre. 1867 
Suytn Sailor's Word-bk., Pantometer, an instrument for 
taking angles and elevations, and measuring distances. 

b. Applied to other instruments. 

n. ‘A graduated level’ (Gwilt Archit, 1842-76). b. An 
instrument for the mechanical production of portraits in 
profile (nuk's Stand. Dict, 1895) 

Panto‘metry. [f Gr. tavro- Panto-, all + 
Gr. -perpia measurement.] 

+1. Universal measnrement ; see quots. Obs. 

[1572 Dicees (¢i¢/e) A Geometrical Practise, named Panto 
metria, diuided into three Bookes, Longimetra, Planimetia, 
and Stereometria.] 1686 Brount Glossa, *antometric, 
a measuring of all kinde of quantities: It 1s the title and 
subject of a Mathematical Book, set furth hy one Mr. Digs. 
= Cores, Pantonetry, a measuring of all things. 1797 
J. Dawes (¢it@e) Pantometry; or an Attempt to systematize, 
every Branch of Admeasurement. 4 
- 2. The use of the pantometer. (Cent, Dict. 1890.) 

Hence Pantome'tric, Pantome‘trical aq/s., of, 
pertaining to, or dealing with pantometry. 

1848 in Weasrer (both words). 

Pantomime (pz‘ntémoim), sd. (@.) [ad. L. 
Zantominius one who plays a part by dumb show, 
a ballet-dancer, ad. Gr, ravréptpos imitator of all, 
f. navro- Panto-, all + yipos mimic. So F. fanto- 
mime (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.); in Eng. the word 
was at first used in the L. form.] 


[f. Gr. 


PANTOMIME. 


J. A Roman actor, who performed in dumb show, 
representing by mimicry various characters and 
scenes; hence, generally, a mimic actor; one who 
represents his meaning by gesturcs and actions 


without words; a pantomimist. Now only /7s. 

a, 1589 Purrenntam Eng, Poeste 1. xi. (Arb.) 42 Betweene 
the actes when the players went to make ready for another, 
..and the people waxt weary, then came in these maner of 
conterfaite vices, they were called Pastomintz, and all that 
had before bene sayd,..they gaue a crosse construction to it 
very ridiculously. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 240, 1630 I. Jonson 
Love's Triumph $1 With antic gesticulation and action, 
nfter the manner of the old pantomimi, they dance over 
a distracted comedy of love. a 1656 Hates Gold. Rem. 1 
(2673) 160 A Panto-mimus, a Poppet-player and Dancer in 
ome. 

B. 1618 Bratawait Strappado 126 In time No question 
hut hee'l prooue true Pantomime, To imitate all formes, 
shapes, habits, tyres Suiting the Court. 1621 SANDERSON 
Serm. 1 Cor, vii. 24 (1681) 202, | would our Pantomimes 
alsa and Stage-players would examine themselves and their 
Callings by this Rule. 1678 Boutin f/wd. i. ii, 1287 
Pantomimes Who vary Action with the Times, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 51 P his Pantomime may be said to be 
a Species of himself: He has no Commerce with the rest 
of Mankind, but as they are the Objects of Imitation. 178: 
Gmeon Deel. & F. xxxvi. (1869) IL. 328 Buffoons and pan- 
tomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, not to offend, 
the company. 1869 Lecky Zurop. Mor. 1. xi. 277 The im- 


mense increase of corrupt and corrupting professions, as | 


actors, pantomimes, hired gladiators. 

2. ‘A kind of dramatic entcrtainment in which 
the performers express Ihemselves by gestures to 
the accompaniment of music, and which may be 
called a prose ballet’ (Husk in Grove Dici, A/us.). 

1735 Arautunot (J.), He put off the representation of 

ntomimes till late hours, on market-days. a3755 (in 
Saieon), Exulting folly hail’d the joyful day, And panto. 
mime and song confirm’d her sway. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
i Oke (4792) LY. 75 A great number of burlesque 
comedians entered the pales, in order to act one of their 
African drolis or pantomimes. «1842 ArNnoty Later Rom. 
Contr, (1846) 11. xi. 416 ‘The exhibition of the pantomime 
was prohibited; an entertainment very different from that 
which is now known by the same name; and an outrage 
upon all decency. 1875 A. W. Waro Lug, Dram. Lit. 1.1.8 


In the early days of the Empire..the pantomiine, a species 


of ballet of uctioo, established itself ns a favourite class of 
amusement. ; a: 

3. An English dramatic performance, originally 
consisting of action without speech, but in its 
further development consisling of a dramatized 
tale, thc dénonement of which is a transformation 
scene followed by the broad comedy of clown and 
oo and the dancing of harlequin nnd colum- 

ine. Now a feature of the Christmas holidays, 

1939 Cinner Afol. (3756) II. 50 Ie may not..be.. improper 
to shew how our childish pantomimes came to take so gross 
a oo of the stage. 1749 Firtpinc Tom Fones v. i, 
The inventor of that most exquisite entertainment, called the 
English pantomime, 1780'l', Davies Garrick (1981) L. x. 99 
Rich [in 1717} erented a species of dramatic composition un- 


known to this, and J believe, to any other country, which he | 


called 1 pantomime: it consisted of two parts, one serious 
and the other comic. 1997 SouTuev Yoau of Arc Pref, 
After the publication of this poem, a pantomime upon the 
same subject was brought forward at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, 1807 iver ia 
partial transfigurations of our Harlequinades, termed Panto- 
mimes. 1879 Buack Macleod of D. xxxiy. 307 It is like a 
pantomime, You would expect to see a burst of limelight 
and Neptune appearing with a silver trident and crown. 1880 
Husk in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 646/2 In the early panto- 
mime Harlequin was the principal character, and continued 
so until the genius of Grimaldi placed the Clown in tbe 
Most prominent position. 1892 Datly News 24 Dec. 5/2 
he pantomime has gradually interwoven itself into our 
recognised Christmas festivities, so as to become an essential 
part of them. 


= Significant gesture without speech; dumb 
snow. 

1791 Mus. Ravctirre Kon. Forest v, Peter acted a perfect 
Pantomime. 1814 Scorr Wav, xxix, The entrance of Mrs. 
Crnickshanks ;. interrupted this pantomime of affectionate 
enthusiasm. 2891 L. Sternun flaver. Eur. (1894) v. 118 
As..he could not speak a word of French .. he was obliged 
to convey this sentiment into pantomime. 1873 Ovipa 
Pascarel|. 42 Florio shrugged his shoutders with the most 
expressive pantomime in the world. 

5. attrib, passing into adj. a. Of the nalure of 
pantomime (sense 2); pantomimic. b. Of, belong- 
ing to, or characteristic of the pantomime (sense 3). 

1746 in Wesley's Wks. (£872) 11. 40 An Obnubilative, Pan- 
tomime Entertainment to be exhibited at Mr. Clark's. 17: 
Rtcuarnson Corr, (1804) V1. 265, | am sorry that the visits 

tween you and Miss Talbot were so very pantomime. 19777 
G. Forster Voy. round World l. 412 In ee weeds of the 
ince three men performed something of a pantomime drama, 
1838 Dickess Wick. Nick, xxiii, Mr, Folair made a funny 
from his pantomime collection. 1861 TwackERay Four 
Georges iv, (1862) 222 The king in the pantomime, with his 
Pantomime wife, and pantomime courtiers,..whom he pokes 
with his Pantomime sceptre. 2892 Anstey Voces Pop. Ser. 
M, 153 The Pit during Pantomime Time. 
Pantomime, v. [f. prec. sb.] 


. ttr. To express oneself by dumb show. 
2768 [Dona.oson] Sir B. Sapskudl 1, xviii 194 An un- 
Birl..for want of friends to appear, or money to 
ntomime in her favour, is hurried to gaol. 1888 Sa?, Rex. 
Mar. 354 Where it is necessary for her to pantomime, 
attitudes she assumes are in the best style of plastic art. 
“1. frans. To express or represent by pantomime 
or dumb show. 


1 Those very confined and | 


433 


1847 Lever Ant. of Gwynne Wiii, Pantomiming the nection 
of drinking with his now empty glass. 1852 Kt. F. Burton 
Falconry Vall, Indus v.55 He then placed his forefinger on 
his lips, pantominsing that a little ‘ Bamboo-bakhshish’ had 
.. stopped the unreasonable complainant's tongue. 1861 
Durron Cook /. Foster’s D, x, Septimus pantomimed 
deprecation of any such nations. 

Pantomimic (pzntomi'mik), a. and sé, [ad. 
L. pantomimic-us, 1. pantomtim-uss see -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nalure of pantomime or 
mimicry; expressed by dumb show. 

@1680 Burien Rew, {7759) 1, 233 That counterfeits all 
er Tricks. 1788 Warburton's Div. Legat.vi. Notes, 

Wks. IL. 555 Pantomimie gesture was amongst the Romans 
one way of exhibiting a Dramatic Story. io Gro. Exot 
Theo. Such xv. 268, 1 do not forgive myself for this panto- 
mimic falsehood, 

2. Of ot belonging to the pantomiine. 

1805 Worosw. Prelude vit. 262 Music, and shifting panto- 
mimie scenes, Piiversified the allurement. 1840 Penn 
Cvyel. X VIE. 194/2 Noverre, in France, distinguished himself 
likewise in the composition of pantomimie ‘ballets’. 1879 
Sata in Daily Tel. 30 May, ‘he jury were moved to 
irresistible langhter when they were told that the Brothers 
Dare, Mr. Marquez Gonza, and the pantomimic Martinetti 
had far better, instead of flying through the air, have 
“devoted their attention to the Bar or the Church *. 

b. Characteristic of or like a pantomime, in its 
quick or stidden transformations. 

1895 J. McCaatuv in Forum June 453 Mr. C.'s change of 


front and change of opinions were something pantomimic in 


their swiftness, and their completeness, and their surprise. 
B. sé. = Pantomime 56. 1. 

1619 Mippteton & Rowzey Fairy Quarre! ww. iv, 1 am 
acquainted with one of the pantomimics. 1689 T. Peuxxet 
Char. Gd. Commander 24 Fools and Pantomimmicks bear 
the Bell. ie... 

Pantomi'mical, ¢. Now rare. [See -1cau.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of panto- 
mime or dumb show. 

1644 Butwer Chiron, 11 This was in that Pantomimicall 
Roscius, who could vary a thing more by gestures, then .. 
Tully could by Phrase. 
. .seeme to have a Patent forexcellent Pantomimicall utter- 
anee, 1780 T. Davies Garrick (1781) 1. x. 98 He [Rich] 
applied himself to the study of pantomimical representation. 
1987 Generous Attachment Wi. 25 Whieh .. betrayed the 
rest of the company into the same pantomimical behaviour. 
182q Scott S/%. Ronan's xx, Action, even pantomimical 
action, was not expected. 

2. = PANTOMIMIC a, 2. 

1736 Fieroinc Pasguin v. i, iow came they to give the 
name of entertainments to their pantomimical farces? 1808 
Mem, Female Philos. \. 106 Vhat .. for which she had the 
greatest predilection, was pantomimical dancing. 1813 T. 
Bossy Lucretius lout. Cou. p. xii, 1 might instance the 
constant effects of pantomimical music. Ean 

Hence Pantomi'mieally adv., in a pantomimic 
manner; by way of pantomime. 

1839 Lavy Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) IIL. iv. 99 Pushing 
over a banker's book..on which he began to write panto- 
mimically. 1884 Cotuxcwoon Under Meteor ag 27 
Perched on the crosstrees, from whieh .. position he re- 
minded me pantomimically of the potent charm to be found 
in a comic song, 

+Pantomi-micry. Ods. nonce-wed. [f. Panto- 
Mistic + -RY, after mfaicry.) = PANTOMIME 4. 

1728 Nortu Mem. Music (1846) 35, I desire to know to 
what end panlo-mimikery was so mich used. 


Pantomimist (pennant), [f. Panto- 
MIME + -18T.] One who acls in, or writes, a panto- 
mime; a comic or burlesque actor; also = Panto- 
MIME 1. 

1838 Dickens Mich. Nick. xxiii, ‘This is Mr. Lenville ..’, 
said the pantomimist. 1871 Smites Charac. i. (1876) 9 
Even the poor pantomimist of Drury Lane felt himself his 
superior. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 9 The actors who ab- 
sorbed the greatest part of popular favor were pantomimists. 

Pantomorph, -morphic: sce Panto-. 

Panton. Se. (Now focal.) Also 5-6 pan- 
toun(e, 9 Shetland -in. [Origin unknown. App. 
related in some way to fanéofic.] 


1. Aslipper; = PANTOPLE, 

1489 Ace. Ld. Higk Treas. Scot. 1. 111 For xxx" payre of 
schone and xxx"! paire of pantonis to my Lorde of Ross. 
1500-20 Dunsar Poewrs lili. 27 He trippet, quhill he tint bis 
pantoun. 158s Jas. I sz. Poeste (Arb.) 55 The counsale 
qubilk Apelles gaue to the shoomaker..seing him find fale 
with the shankis of the Image of Venus, efter that he had 
found falt with the pantoun, We autor vitra erepidam. 
1615 Ree, Sterling Councilin Trans. Nat. Hist. & Arch. 
Soc. Sterling (2902) 62 Buitts, schone, pantones and pieke- 
daillis. 1692 Sc. Presb. Elog. (1738) 142 That all the Kings 
in the World may..kiss his Sales, not the Popes Soles, &c., 
no nor his stinking Panton neither. [1897 Shetland News 
15 May (E. D. D.) What .. is tempid dee ta come butt .. 
‘ithoot dee tins 7] 

attrib. 1618 Litxcow Pilger. Farewell C Ae The Papall 
Panton hecle. 1641 Se, Acts Chas. £(1817) V. 54x In name 
and behalff of,.wrichtis, Couperis. .panton heil makeris. 

+2. Comd.: Panton-shoe (Farriery), a horse- 
shoe having the sponges thick inside sloping to 
a thin outer edge, as a remedy for narrow or con- 
tracted heels; also called PANTOFLE-shoe. Ods. 

1696 Hore tr. Solleysels Parfait Marechal x\. 130 For 
those horses which are hoof-bound..you niust have Panton 
shoes, 1727 BaiLey yol. Il, Panton.Shoe, a Shoe contrived 
for recovering narrow and Hoof-bound Heels in Horses, 
1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supfp., Panton-skoe, in the man 

‘Pantoner, a freq. misreading of PAUTENER. 
antopelagian, -phile, ctc,: see PaNTo-. 


1649 — Pathonyot. 1, vi. 187 Such 


PANTOTYPE. 


Pantophagist (prentpfidgist). [f. Gr. wavro- 
gay-os all-devouring + -187T.] A man or animal 
thal devours things of all kinds; an omnivorous 
eater. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 116 Borelli gives us 
An instance of @ pantophagist who swallowed a iatied 
louis-dor'’s ata meal. 1848 Craic, Pantophagizt, an animal 
that eats all kinds of food. 

So Pantopha-gio a.=next (Mayne Expos. Lex.). 


Panto-phagonus, a. [f.ns prec. +-ovs.] All- 
devouring, eating all kinds of food, omnivorous. 

1848 in Craic. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

So Pantophagy (pzntg'fadzi) [ad. Gr. wav7o- 
paryia}, the eating of all sorts of food. 

1841 Fraser's Alag. XXIV. 26 The premier..gloriously 
crams With a power of pantophagy ultra-Herculean. 1857 
Mavwne £-xpoz. Lex., Pantophagia, term for the capability 
of enjoying all entables without distinetivn : pantophagy. 

Pantophobia (pntofoubii). Also panto’ 
phoby. [f. Gr. wavropdBos all-fearing (f. mavro- 
all + péBos fear) + -1A!.] ‘A form of monomania 
characterised by causeless or excessive terror. Also, 
asynonyin of /fydrophobia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

1842 Duxauison Aled. Lex., Pantophobia, Hydrophobia, 
Panophobia, 1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lev., Pantophobia, term 
for a species of melancholy, characterised by canseless fears: 
pantophoby. 

So Pantopho'bic, Panto‘phobous aus. 

1867 Mavne E.xrfoz. Lex., Pantophobicuz, of or belongiog 
to Pantophohia: pantophobic. 1893 Syd. Sa. Lez., Panto- 
Phobous, afflicted with iastontalias 

Pantopod (pzx'ntdppd). Zool. [f. Gr. navto- 
all + 7o5- stem of wovs foot.) One of the Panto- 
peda, a name for the Pycnogonide or Sea-spiders, 
when treated as a sub-order; a sea-spider. 

1889 Macycl, Brit, XXL. 409/2 Arachnids, and especially 
Pantopods. .are very comnion. 

Pantopragmatic (pxntopregme'tik), 2. and 
56, humorous and satirical. [f. Paxto- + PRac- 
MATIC] a. ad7. Universally meddling, occupicd 
with everything. b. sé. A ‘pantopragmatie’ 
person; also, in £2, a satirical name for the alleged 
© science’ of universal meddling. 

186 T. L. Peacocu Gryl/ Gr. viii, Two or three. .arch- 
quacks have taken to merry-andrewizing in a new arena, 
which they call the Science of Pantopragmaticn (did. xxxi, 
There is a meeting of the Pantopragmatic Society, under 
the presidency of Lord Facing-both-ways. /éid., I wonder 
the Pantopragmatics have not a depariment of cookery. 
1875 Contemp. Rev. XXV. 735 One or two of his contem- 
poraries, whom he could never forbear satirizing as leaders 
of the Pantopragmatic and kindred movements, 1891 Sa?. 
Kev. 4 July 4/1 He was beginning unc of those curious pan- 
topragmatic tours of his. 

Pantoscope (px'ntéskonp). Also ervon. 
penta-. [f. Gr. mavro-, Panto- all + -scope.] 

1. A form of photographic lens having a very 
wide angle. 

1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light xii, 124 Lenses have been 
made with a very large field of view. They are called 
pantoscopes. 1889 BK. J. Watt Dict. Photogr. 105 In 1860 

arrison, of New York, introduced his globe lens .. Busch 
improved upon this with the pantoseope. 

es 1894 E. H. Aitkes Naturalist on Prow! 129 It grows 
more wonderful under the pantoscope of modern science. 

2. A panoramic or pantoscopic camera. 

18g0 in Cent. Dict. 


Pantosco'pic, 2. Also erron. panta-. [f. 
as prec. +-1¢.] Ilaving a wide range of vision. 

Pantoscopic camera, a panoramic camera.  Pantoscopic 
spectacies, those so constructed as to have different focal 
lengths in the upper and lower parts, the upper being for 
long distance vision, and the lower for short; hi-focal 
spectacles; also applied to spectacles so shaped that the 
wearer looks over them for longer, and through them for 
shorter distances. , 

7675 H. Watton Diz. Eye 259 Spectacles made according 
to this principle have long been sold..under the name of 
pantoscopic. 1882 Ocitvir, Pantascopic camera, in photog. 
an instrument for ae i noramic views, including any 
angular extent up to 360°..hy means of mechanism an! 
clock-work. Very successful views of Swiss scenery have 
been taken by this instrument. 1893 PAofagr. lan. 292 
Rotate the lens and film as..in the pantascopic camera. 


Pantosophy, rare synon. of PANSOPHY. 

Pantostomate (penty’stémet), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. savro-, PANTO- all + aropa(r-) mouth.] Having 
a body of which any part can be used for the 
absorption of food, as in Amada and other pro- 
tozoans; belonging to the class Panfostomala of 
Protozoa. 

1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

So Pantosto'matous a. (insame sense); Pa‘nto- 
stome, a member of the /’anlostomaia, 

1880 W. Savittz Kent Jafusoria I. 40 Jt needs only the 
withdrawal of the radiating pseudepodia, with the retention 


of the flagellum, to produce the Pantostomatous Flagellate 
genos Othumonas. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Pantostome. 


Pantotherian: sce PANTo-. 

+Pantotype (pe'nidtip). Obs. [f Panto- + 

ae ae (ig Nature's Hieroglyphique 
‘Aival. Aij, In Natures OBIT 

ea eae Ame Site Pantotype of Speeth, the 

Pantoum, a Frenel _ 

Pantrer, obs. form 


PANTRY. 


Pantry (pe‘ntri), sd. Forms; a. 3-5 panetrie, 
5 panetre; 8. 5-6 pantrye, 5~7 -trie, 5~ pantry, 
(4-6 panterie, 5 pantre, 6 pan-, paintree, 8 
pantrey). [a. AF. paxetrie = OF. paneterie bread- 
room, bread-closet (1392 in Godef.), in med.L. 
pana-, panetaria, -teria, \t. panctaria bread-shop, 
stall,f. med.L. pasetarius, V panetier: seePANTER}, 

In Eng. the sense has been from an early period gradually 
extended and transferred, until that of ‘ bread-room ' is now 
practically lost sight of: cf. quots. 1706 and 1768.) ' 

1. A room or apartment in a house, etc., in which 
bread and other provisions are kept; also (duéler’s 
or housemaid's pantry), one in which the plate, 
linen, etc, for the table are kept (see BUTLER 3). 

@x300 Marina 82 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. obo 172 Pe 
abbot & pe conent_bo..maden him maister of panetrie. 
¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 33 Whilom he serned in 
his panterie, & was outlawed for afelonie. 1438 Z. £. Ii 7i/s 
(1882) 110 To the officers of my said lords hall, pantrie, 
Seler, Boterie. ¢1450 Bk. Curtasye 499 in Badees BR. 315 
Pen to pantré he hy3es be-lyne. 1543 de? 33 Hen. VIVE, 
G. 12 § 9 The sergeant of the pantrie..shall..gine hread to 
the partie, that shal haue his hande so striken of. 1572 
Inv. Skipton Castle in Whitaker Craven (1805) 290 Tn the 
Kytchine, West Larder, Paintree. 1660 Jer. Tavton Worthy 
Comotun. i. § 1.28 In the cupboords or Pantries where bread 
or flesh is laid. 1706 Puiturs, Pantry, 2 Room or Closet 
where Bread and cold Meat is kept. 1768 Goinsm. Good-n, 
Alan u, i, Him that I caught stealing your plate in the 

antry. 1822 Scorr Pirate iv, The cookmaid. .indemnified 
bia or his privations by giving him private entrée to the 

antry. 1900 Plan Ocean Passenger-steamship, Pantry... 
Hea pantries. ; : 

Jig. 3430-0 tr. Migden (Rolls) 1. 77 Paradise .. is the 
pantre or place of alle pelegiade universe pulcritudinis 
erat promptuarinm), lbid. 273 The cite callede Parisins.. 
the pantry of letters [Arucerna litterarum), 1662 Guana 
Chr. in Arm. i. xxix. (1669) 377/1 God..carried the key 
of their Pantry for then, 

2. attrib. and Comd., as pantry + coffin, -door, 
-huife, -linen, -window; pantry-boy, an assistant 
in the commissariat department on board a pas- 
senger ship; pantry-cock, a faucet with upward- 
rising pipe, which curves semicirenlarly and dis- 
charges downward (Fink); pantry-fly (see quot.). 

1897 Daily News 16 June 2/3 *Pantry boy.,on board the 
British ship Mlovo, of London, 1611 in Coryat's Crudities 
Panegr. Verses 1j b nore, A *pantrie coffin made of paste. 
17a1_ Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 113 May she not open her 
ain *pantry-door. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 278 
‘Vhese deposit their eggs in game and other meats that have 
been long kept..as musca carnaria, or flesh-fly;.. 4. 
citaria or “pantry-fly. 1465 Paston Lett. 111. 435 Item.. 
ij. *pantre knyves, a pyce of sylver. 1892 E, Reeves //ome- 
ward Bound 127 Greater *pantry-window and other similar 
convenience, ¥ 

Hence + Pantry v, Obs., to keep in a pantry. 

3637 Rutnerroxy Leét., 2o D, Dickson 3 Mar. (1671) 189 
Christ wil not pantry-np joyes. 

Pa‘ntryman, A man in charge of or enployed 
in the pantry (or in the commissariat department 


of a passenger ship) ; a butler or his help. 

1363-7 Bucnanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. ‘ 892) 6 The 
Cuik, The Portar, The Stewart, The Pantriman. 1849 
James MWoodptan xxv, The pantry-men cleaned out the 
cups, 1891 Daily ars Nov. 7/2 Prisoner had been in 
the employ of the Savoy Hotel Company as pantryman, and 
after he had left in June a quantity of plate was missed. 

Pants (pats), sd. pi. 

1L. a. A vulgar abbreviation of Pantaloons (chicfly 
U.S.); b. colloquial and ‘shoppy’ for ‘drawers’. 

1846 O. W. Hormrs Riymed Lesson 515 The thing named 
‘pants’ in certain documents, A word not made for gentlemen, 
hut‘ gents’, 1853 I. BaaoLey Verdant Green (1857) 22 Seated 
with wash-leather..like the eleventh hussars..with their 
cherry-colonred pants, 1880 Daily News 8 Nov. 2/7 Pants 
and shirts sell rather pee tenn jerseys are still in request. 
1884 Philad. Even. Tel, SLI. No. 8. 2 His assailant tore 
the ket from his pants. 1893 A. S. Ecctes Sciatica 37 
Cutting off from a pair of merino pants the leg corresponding 
to the sound and unaffected limb. 

2. A colloquial abbreviation of PANTALETTES, 

x85 Washington Telegraph (U.S.)in Litustr. Lond. News 
i uly 86/1 Garments as graceful and bec 

tock and pants’. [Bloomer costume.] 

Pantutile, -ufle, obs. forms of PANTOFLE. 

I Pantun (pantén). Alsopantoum. [Malay 
yt) fantun; in Fr. misspelt pantoum for pan- 


foun (Devic in Littré 52fA7).] A verse-form in 


Malay (see quot. 1883), also imitated in French 
and English. 

1883 Lncycl, Brit. XV. 326 The paninns are improvised 
poems, generally of four lines, in which the first and third 
and the second and fourth rhyme. The meaning intended 
to be conveyed is expressed in the second couplet, whereas 
the first contains a simile or distant allusion to the second, 
or often has, beyond the rhyme, no connexion with the 
second at all, 1887 Sat, Rev. 3 Dec. 770 Among the verse- 
forms that are little used we must notice as new to us the 
droil and clever pantoum ‘En Route’. 189: Daily News 
2 Aug. 4/6 Very few people know what a (Sete iss it 
. sa Malay form of verse patented by Mr. Austin Dobson, 

+ Pantyr. Obs. rare. [Shortened form of paniré, 
PANTHY, or a. OF, pavetzere.] = Pantry. 

¢1475 Pict. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 803/30(Nomina domorum), 
Hee panatria, a pantyr. 

Pantyr, obs. form of Panter 1 and 2, 

Panurgic (p&ni-3dgik), a. rare. [ad. late 
Gr. mavoupyixés kuavish, f, mavodpyes ready to do 


oming as are the | 
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anything, knavish, f. way- all+épyorv work.] Able 
or ready to do anything. 

1873 MonLey Nousseau 1. 291 Roussean bade..the pan- 
urgic one to attend to his own affairs, 1878 — Diderot 11. 
xvii. 279 No less panurgic and less encyclopaedic a critic 
than Diderot himself conld [etc], F 

+Panurgy. Ods. rare—°. [ad. Gr. mavoupyia 
knavery, f. wavotpy-os: see prec.] (See quot.) 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Panurgy, .. craftiness, subtilty, 
deceit; gnile; a medling in all matters, (So in Pxrutirs, 
Baitey, ele. Not in Jounson.) 3 

Panurine (péniiierain), 2, Orwith. [f. mod. 
L. pantir-us-(f. Gr, way all (sce Pan-) + odpd tail) 
+-mnel] Pertaining or allied to the genus 
Lanurus or Bearded ‘Vitmonse. So Pann‘roid a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pany, Panyme: see Paveny, Paynmt. 

|| Panyar (pinya-1) v. W. Africa. [ad. Pg. 
perhorar to distrain, seize as a pledge or security 
(cf. pexhor pawn) :—L, pignordre, -erare to pledge, 
in ined.L., to take in pledge, to plunder, invade an 
enemy's lands (Du Cange).] ¢ravs. To scize as 
a guaranlee or security; hence, a enphemism for 
To seize as plunder, to raid, steal, esp. to kidnap 
(natives as slaves). 

1735 J. ATKINS Guinea 53 Panyarring is a term for man- 
stealing along the whole coast; here it's used also, for 
stealing anything else. 1744 W. Smrrn Voy. Guinea 99 ‘To 
panyar is to kidnap, or steal men. 1853 CavicKsHaNnK 
18 Yrs. on Gold Coast 1. ii. 35 The words palaver and 
Pa oie in very frequent use upon the Gold Coast. .. 

he latter is nsed to express the forcible seizure of a person 
or property, to obtain redress or restitution. /4/d. v. g8 He 
threw the guns over the batteries, and released a number of 
Cape Coast prisoners, who had been panyarred by the 
Dutch at Appam. 


Panyar, -yard, -yer(e, -yerd, -y3er, -yell, 
obs, ff. Pannier. Panyon, var. Panton, Obs, 

Panzoism, Panzoétic, -ty: see Pay- 2. 

| Paolo (paolo, paulo). (It. 2aovo:-L. Panlus 
Paul: see quot. 1617.) An obsolete Italian silver 
coin, worth about fivepence sterling, 

1617 Moayson /¢i2. 1.99 Each man payed foure Poli, or 
Poalt (a coine so called Gf Pose Paul), 77d. 118 We..gaue 
a Clowne one Poalo for conducting vs. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav, (1760) 11. 141 Manuscript peecntnes cd in the 
coffce-houses for half,a paolo a sheet. 1805 M. G. Lewts 
Bravo of Venice 1. i. 3 No, not one paolo, by heavens ! 
and I hunger almost to death! 1837 Maaavat Dog-fiend 
xxxiii, Five hundred thousand paolis, amounting to about 
thirteen thousand pounds in sterling money. 

Pap (pxp), 56.1 Forms: 3~7 pappe, 4-6 papp, 
4-7 (chiefly Sc.) pape, (Sc. 5-6 palp, 6 paup, 
pawp), 4- pap. (ME. fesse, in northern and 
north-midl. writings, and app. from Scandinavian. 
Not recorded in ON. or MSw., hut pappe, Papp is 
widely diffused in Sw, dialects (Rietz); also ENorw. 
dial. pappe, North Fris. pap, pape, and dim. paphe 
(Outzen) all in sense ‘nipple, teat, breast giving 
suck’; cf. Lith. Aafas in same sense. Supposed, like 
the next, to have its origin in the sound made hy 
an infant in opening and shutting the lips, as asso- 
ciated with the notion of food.] 

1, A teat or nipple: a. of a woman’s breast 
(now arch. or northern); b. a teat of a beast 
(chiefly northern) ; ¢@. the corresponding part of a 
nan, the mamilla (chiefly /iterary, somewhat arch.). 

8 ¢ 1200 Oamin 6441 Patt fedd himm wipp patt illke mille 


batt comm off hire pappe. «12g Ancr. RX. 330 Bipeotittes | 


(a/S. 7. pappes] pet he sec be mile bet hine uedde. 1300 
Cursor At. 16659 Blisced .. Pe papp bat nener suken was. 
1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. 6767 Als n childe pat sittes in 
pe moder lappe And when it list, soukes bir uae 1398 
Vrevisa Barth, De P. Rev. xxxiv. (1495) ivj be’ ‘he pappes 
is a nedfull membre to fede and nourysshe the chylde. 
1509 Hawes ast. Pleas. xxx. Hae Soc.) 146 Her pappes 
round & therto right prety. 1513 Douctas /7ineis 1. Prol. 
474 The sweit liquare of thi palpis qe 1526 VinDALE 

uke xi. 27 The repre Iso 1611; Wve teetis; R. VY. 
breasts] which gave the sucke. 1552 Lynoesay Jfonarche 
re barren peeps than thay sall blys. 1600 J. Poay 
tr, Leo's Africa Introd. 33 These women .. seare off their 
left paps, that they might not be an hinderance vnto them 
in their shooting. 1621 Buaron Anat, Med. 1. ii, 1. il. 
(1651) 56, I have seen those that..dryed up womens Paps, 
cured Gout, Palsie: by tonch alone. 1669-70 DaypEn 
Tyrannic Love v. i, Her paps then let, the bearded tenters 
stake. 1701 Ray Creation (ed, 3) 1.236. [Nowin ordinary 
use in Sc. and North Eng. to Lancash. and Lincolnsh. J 

b. 1634 Sin T. Heaneerr 7rav. 212 The Mannatee or Cow- 
fish..creepes vpon her paps, 1789 Brown Compt. Farmer 
49 She had as many teats or paps as pigs. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (2776) If. 299 The distinctions of quadrupedes, 
orahimals wit ps, as he (Buffon) callsthem. fod. (north. 
and orth midi.) A cow's paps. 4 

C. €1440 York Alyse. xl. 103 nne with a spere-poynte atte be 
pappe To the harte full thral phe throste hyn. 1826 TinoaLe 
ev. i. 13 One lyke vnto the sonne of man..gyrd aboute 
the pappes [so 1613 ; Wyctir teetis; A.V. at the reasts] with 
a golden. nS ex6r1 Cuarman Ziad w. 517 He strook 
him at his breast’s right pap. 1712 Assutunor John Bull 
ut App. i, Whether the said Timothy ‘rim und Jack were 
the same person? which was proved,. hy a mole under the 
left pap. 1870 Bryant /ifad LI. xv. 103 Beneath the pap, 
it smote him as he came. 


2. transf. Something resembling a pap in form. 
a. A small round tumour or swelling; a pimple. 
Lap of the hause (Sc.: see Watse 56.2); the uvula. 
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PAP. 


1552 Hutoet, Pappe or pyle in the fundment of a man 
Aunates. 1639 T. v8 Gaey Compt, Horsem. 217 This whay 
is also good to cure..barbs, pappes, and all fevers. 19774 
Gotnsm, Wat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 109 After the skin Jof the 
porcupine] is taken off, there appear a kind of paps on those 
parts of the body from whence the large quills proceed. 
1898 N. Munao 7. Splendid xxix, Just a tickling at the pap 
o' the hass, he said in English, 

b pi. Formerly, a name for two (or more) 
conical hill snmmits, rising side by side; still 
relained.in local nomenclature. 

1632 Lirucow Trav, m. 123 The length of Troy hath been 
..fifteene English miles; lying along the sea side betweene 
the three Papes of Ida. 1703 Martin Western /st, 231 
There are four Hills of a considerable heighths; the two 
highest are well known to Sea-faring Men, hy the Name of 
the Paps of Jurah. 1745 P. Tuomas $rnl. Anson's Voy. 
1o4 There heing two Mountains appearing like Paps.. 
those they told us were the Paps over that Harbour. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 228 We observed two remarkable hum- 
mocks, such as are nsually called paps. 1774 Pennant Voy, 
Hebrides 217 The other paps are seen very distiactly; cach 
inferior in height to this, but all of the same figure, perfectly 
mamillary. 1873 Buack Px. Thule xxv, The grent ‘Paps 
of Jura’ were faden in the mist. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as +pap-bone (app.) a 
name for each of the pair of ribs beneath the paps; 
+ pap-head, the nipple; pap-pox, a name for 
cow-pox; pap-shell, a name for the limpet. 

1s8t Mutcasten J'ositions xiv. (1887) 65 This kind of 
laughing .. oftimes therewith both the *papbones be Joosed. 
1530 PALsGr. 251/2 *Pappebeed, dont de fa mammelle. 1610 
Maaxnam Jfasterp. u. pi 469 In the searing yon shall see 
the ends ofthe veines start out like pape heads. 3889 Lancet 
9 Mar. 503/2 A possible origin of the term Cow-pox or 

Pap-pox. 1842 Joussren in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 11. 
No, 10. 36 The Limpet. .shell is often used to apply Fuller's 
earth, and similar remedies, to the sore nipples of nurses; 
hence probably the origin of ‘*Pap-shell’, which Lister tells 
us is one of its English names. 1615 Caooxe Body of Man 

Bane Mammarie or *Pap-veines and Arteries. 


1 

ap (pep), 55.2% Forms: 5 papp, 5-7 pape, 
6 pappe, (Sc. paup), 5- pap. [Known from 
15th ec. Corresponds to MLG., LG, pappe, MG. 


appe, pap, Ger. pappe, papp, Du. pap (1573 
eink CE alco! Gf, page 3th c, in Gol 
Walloon fage, Sp., Pg. papa, It. pappa ‘ pap for 
children, any kind of pap or walcr-grewell’, pap- 
pare ‘to feede with pap’ (Florio), also L. pas 
(fappa) ‘the word with which infants call for 
food’, pappare ( Fa ad to eat pap; med.L. pappa 


Bap. As the word appears to originate (like Pap 
$6.4) in the early utterance of infants, it ma 
becn formed independently in various lines (I 

1. Soft or semi-liquid food for infants or invalids, 
made of bread, meal, etc., moistened with water 
or milk. 

¢ 1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 600/22 Papatunt, pap. 1530 
Patscn. 251/2 Pappe meate for chyldre, dovidte. a 1548 
Matt Chron., Hen, V1 89 Will you have an Englishe in- 
fant, whiche Jiueth with pappe to bee nae Kyng and 
gouernor? 1597-8 Be. Hate Saé. tv. ii, 33 Or water-grewell, 
or those paups of meale That Maro makes his Simule and 
Cybeale. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury us. 84/1 Pap, of Nurses 
called papes, is Milk and Flour boiled together. 178: Cow. 
ver Conversation 480 Give it the breast, or stop its month 
with pap! 1896 4débuti's Syst. Aled. I. 392 To begin with 
milky arrowroot..then to pass on to boiled pap of bread- 
crumb and milk. F 

Ag. 1548 Unat Erasm. Par, Pref.14 Pappe for yonglinges 
in the feith, @1631 Donne Le?t., to Sir T. Lucey (1651) 
13 Many doctrines.. have place in the pap of Catechismes. 
Sept., No man that ever wrote a line 
despised the pap of prise so heartily as I do. 1894 H. 
Gaavenea Unof, Patriot 223 A self-indulgent moralist, who 
feeds expensive pap to his formal conscience, but gives 
a stone to his starving neighbor ! _. 

th. Lap with a hatchet : an obs. ironical phrase. 

This expression, says Park (in editing Hard Afisc, 1808), 
‘seems to have been a cant phrase for doing a kind thing in 
an unkind manner; as it would be so to feed an infant’ 
But the sense appears rather to be ‘the administration of 

auishment under the ironical style of a kindness or benefit’ 
ie was the title of ao anonymous pamphlet in the Mar- 

relate controversy attributed to John i by Gabriel 
arvey (Pierce's Supererogation 69), who also frequently 
styles the anthor Pass-hatchet. 

1589 ?Lyty (été) Pappe with an Hatchet. 1989 G. 
Haavey Pierce's Super. (1§93) 69 Would God, Lilly had 
always been Euphnes, and nener Papp-hatchet ; that old 
acquaintance [i e. Harvey himself] is ncither lullabied with 
thy sweete Papp, nor scarre-crowed with thy sower hatchet. 
1592 -- Foure Lett. ii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 164, I neither name 
Martin-mar-prelate : nor shame Papp wyth a hatchet. 1594 
Lyty Afoth. Bormé, 1. iii, 104 They give us pap with a spoone 
before we can speake, and when we speake for that wee love, 
pap with a hatchet. 161r5 A. Niccuo.es Déisc, Marr, ix. 
30 He that so old seekes for a nurse so yong, shall haue 

appe with a Hatchet for his comfort. 1719 D'Uarey Pills 
Ww 329 A Custard was to him Pap with a Hatchet. 

2. Anything of the consistence of the preceding ; 
a soft semi-liquid substance; a mash, paste, pulp 
(such as is made by mixing a powdery substance 
with water or some other liquid). ' 

1435 Misvn Fire a cad go Flee we perfor bodily and 
warldly Infe. .qwos flowre is anoytt with gall, & pe pape 
neddyrs. 1608 Torsetn Sergents (1658) 776 Of the pap of 
barley and the broth of lupines make a cataplasm. 1 
Everyn Diary 24 July, They cull the rags.. then stamp 
them in troughs to a pap’ with pestles or hammers like the 

wder-mills, 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 139 Auoily Pap or 
Tenimeat, 1839 Urs Dict. Arts 1010 The clay..is convey 
into a cylindrical vat, to be worked into a pap with water, 


have 


, 


PAP. 


+b. The pulp of an hg esp. when roasted, 
1594 Prat Jereli-ho. tt. $5 | To] be given in powder, In the 

pe of an apple. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased wi. xv. 287, 
Peta it not amisse to take Pills in the pap of a rosted 
apple. a 1691 Boviy Jed, xf, i. 1 Let the Patient take it 
nt Bed-time in the Pap of an Appte. 1 Steanr 7r. 
Shandy U1. xvi, A chitd’s head is naturally as soft as the 
pap of an apple, 

. Comb, a3 pap-bottle, -devourer, -maker, -meat, 
-pan, -spoon ; pap-feed vb. Sec also Par-woar. 

1857 Hucues Yom Brows u.ii, Put him in with pleaty of 
cotton-wool and a *pap-bottle. 1841 ‘Tuackraay St. Péilip's 
Day at Paris Wks. 1900 XIII. 552 The fools..who have 
gratified the young “pap-devourer with the present of a fine 
sword, 1809 Consetr Pol. Reg. XV. 872 This measure has 
been.. nursed and dandled, rocked, swathed, nad *pap-fed 
by..whom? tg90 Nasue Pasgeil's Apo... Wij b, 1 warrant 
you the pening *Pap-maker knewe what he did. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 382/t “Papmete for chylder, papatum, 1869 
Tennyson Pefleas §- Etfarre 188 Keep him off, And pamper 
him with papmeat, if ye will. 1498 I¥1l2 of Guydon (Somer- 
set Ho.), “Pappepanne. 1§33 in Weaver IVedés IVslls (1890) 
1s3 My best pens my best cawdren, a pape panne. 1792 
Wotcorr (P, Pindar) Odes to Kien Long it. xxiv, Hissacred 
*Pap-spoon,and the Virgin's Dish. 1841 Emeason Lec?.,Con- 
servative Wks. 11. 274 His sociat frame is..a universe in 
slippers and flannels, with bib and pap-spoon. 

ap, v.) [f. prec. Cf. It. pappdre to eat pap.) 

1. frans. To feed with pap; to feed uf. 

21616 Beaum. & Fi. Custout of Coney tv. iv, Oh, that 
his body were not flesh, and fading t But I'll so pap hin up 
—Nothing too dear for him. 1820 L.raminer No. 657.721/1 
It bad been,.swaddled, and papped, and called beautifut 
like its father. 1878 E. Jennins /faverhvinre 97 The babies 
»» Were taken in, and papped, and provided with toys and 
soothing syrups. 

+2. To treat with pap; to apply a pap or pulp to. 

1668 A. Fox Wurta' Surg. 1. vat Which moisture.. 
turnes into a water, as we see it in such wounds which are 
thus papp'd up. f 3 

Pap, v2 [Echoic.] zx/r. To make a noise of 
which Za/ Is an imitation. 

1837 ‘THackzeay Ravenswing ii, Big square-toed shoes 
with which he went papping down the street. 

Pap, Sc. dial. form of Por v, 

Papa! (pipi:). Also 8 pappa. [a. F. papa, 
in 1552 fapfa (Hatz.-Darm,) =It. papa ‘the first 
word that children are taught to call their Father 
by, as ours say Dad, Daddie, or Bab’ (Florio 
1598, 1611), L. papa father, papa; cf. Gr. rdnzas, 
later ndmas ‘a child’s word for father’, From F. 
also Ger. fafa, introduced in 17th c. as papa, and 


at first only in courtly use, passing iato common | 
In Eng. ia 17th and early 


use late in 18thc. 
18th c. the form varied between fafa and fa ppa; 
from the latter the American fo'ffa.] A word 
employed as the eqnivalent of father: chiefly used 
in the vocative, or prec. by a possess. pronoun (as 
‘my papa’); also withont any article in the 
manner of a proper name (e. g. © I will ask Papa’); 
less usually with @ or in plural. 

At its first introduction from Fr., courtly and polite, 
and psed even by adutts; long considered ‘genteel’; 
bute more and more teft to children, and in second half of 
19th c. largety abandoned even by them. 

1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. t. (1683) 7 Oh Papa, Hepat 
where have you been this two da’ Ba a? 3709 Mas. 
Maney Secret Afem. 1. 57 The hid .. in her usnat 
fawning Language calls him dear Papa [za@, 1720 Pappal. 
1720-1 Lett, fr. Mist's ¥rné, (1722) UL. 74 Not her Hushand 
but her Pappa. 1931 Swirt Strephon & Chioe, The bashful 
nymph no more withstands, Because her dear papa com- 
mands, 1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 11. 26 The 
tight honourable Peer that is to be my pappa..has flatly 
fenounc'd the alliance. 1782 Miss Buaney Cecilia vu v, 
May be he thinks it would not be pretty to be very frisky, 
now he's papa. 11a H. & J. Smitu Rey, Addr., Baby's 
Debut i, Papa (be's my papa and Jack's) Bougbt me, fast 
week, a dolt of wax, And brother Jack a top. /éid. v, 
And while papa said, ' Pooh, she may!’ Mamma said, ‘No, 
She shan’t !’ a 1845 Hoon Stage-Struck Hero vii, Genteclly 
tanght by his mamma To say, not father, but papa. 186a 
THACKERAY Philip xxi, Papa-in-law was well enough, or at 
Teast inoffensive. 1887 Rusxtx Preterita IL. vi. 186 How 
Papaand mamma took this new vagary, I have no recollection. 

I Papa? (pa:pa). O4s. [In sense t, a. med.L. 
Papa, ultimately a. Gr. rdwnas, wdnas father, later 
manas: see prec, In sense 2, a. med.L. papa as 
translating rdnas, ranas. 

The Gr, and L. words (meaning ‘ Father } were, like the 
latter, and mod. Romanic padre, addressed or applied to 
Spiritual fathers; in the West at first to hishops generally (as 
in Prudentius and Gregory of Tours), hut graduatly confined 
tothe Bishop of Rome (see Pors); in the East, ia the form 
ranas, applied more widely, so as to include tbe lowerclergy. 
Th this sense also sometimes rendered in Eng. by ‘ pope ’.} 

1. oe (of Rome). 

[1555 in Hakduyt's Voy. (1810) 11. 476 Prester John whom 
some call Papa Jobhnnes} 1559 in Strype Am. Ref. (1824) 
Lia P. Vill, 424 In what age the name of Japa had his 
si +563 finger Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., 

888 I. rag successour of Petir, now commonlie 
callit Papa: albeit Papa be a terme efter the myndis of the 
aunciant Fatheris commoun to ony bischope, as efter in this 

uik is schawin, 1588 Marprel. Epis?. ( rb.) 19 Here lies 
lohn Bridges fate Hishop, friend to the Paga. 1813 Moore 

“aed tv, App. 298, I made thee Cardinal—thou mad’st me 
=sh? Thou mad’st the Papa of the World—Mamma ! 1851 

BROW Lavengro xlix. (1893) 193 Their spiritual authority 
‘Aad At various times been considerabty undermined by the 
ti of the Papa of Rome, as the Armenian called 

im. 1862 Stantay Last. Ch, ili, (1869) 98. 
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2. A parish priest or any member of the lower 
orders of the clergy in the Orthodox Eastern 
Charch. Also in Gr. form papas, 

1g91 G. Fratcura Russe Commw, (Hakluyt Soc.) 111 Their 
priestes (whom they calf sapacs) are made by the bishops 
1679 Sta P. Ricaut Pres. St. of Gr. & Armen, Ch. 93 
Froin the Monasteries he receives a certain annual Income 
or Rent..ond from every /afa, or Priest, a Dollar yearly per 
Tlead. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 7 The Oriental 
Christians as welt as the Turks, calt Papa's alt manner of 
Ecclesiastical Persons that Officiate in Holy Orders, whether 
Single or Married. 1687 A. Lovety tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 
83 While the Papas says some Prayers, the Godfather and 
Godmother hotd a Garland of Flowers, 1775 Wraxaut Tour 
North. Europe 237 The papas or priests are dressed in veste 
meats which very much resemble the Romish. 181a Byron 
Ch. Har. uw. note, He.. boxed the ears of the first ‘papas’ 
who refused to assist. 1897 Dafly News 30 Mar. 6/t 
Cyprian was now Papa, Papas or Pope of Carthage, and he 
at once began, tike the Apostle Paul, to magnify his office, 

Papa, obs. form of Paraw. 

Papable (pé'pib'l), a. rare. [a. F. papadle 
(16th c. in Watz.-Darm.), after It. papadile table 
to be pope’ (Florio), f. fafa Porpz; cf. med.L. 
papabilitas (Du Cange).] Capable of being elected 
pope; qualified for the office of pope. 

1sga Wotton Let. to Ld. Zouch in Relig, (1685) 907 By 
the Death of the other two, the Conclave hath received 
little alteration; though Mondovio were papable, and a 
great Soggetto in the List of the Foresters. 1670 G. Il, 


Hist. Cardinads i. u. 282 Cardinals, antient aad Papable. | 


1900 Speaker 17 Feb, 538/2 The Cardinal, a man of worth 
and papable. .csteem' Crashaw. 

Papacy (pé"pasi). [ad. med. L. papatia 
(Florence of Wore. in Du Cange), f. papa Pore. 

Pdpdtia appears to have been altered from papd/us papat 
office, after hen abstract nouns in -/a, e.g. adddtia abbacy.] 

1, The office or position of pope (of Rome) ; 
tenure of office of a pope. 

(a 2118 Frorexce or Woac. an. 1044 Hic [Renedictus] cum 
Papatiam emisset.] 1390 Gowza Conf 1. 258 This innocent, 
which was deceived His Papacie anon hath weyved, Re- 
nounced and resigned eke. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccliii. 
(1482) p27 Pope Felyx resygned the hole papacye to 
Nycholas, 1612 Corvat Crudities 121 (Mantua) This Pius 
Secundus was that learned Pope which before he vndertooke 
the Papacy was called ZEneas Syluius. 1759 Heme 7/ist, 
Eng. 1. ii, 111 The hope of attaining the papacy. 1779 
Watson PAitip 77 (1839) 23 He engaged that sucha number 
of cardinals, partisans of france. chosle be nominated at 
the next promotion, as would secure to Ienry the absolute 
disposal of the papacy, in the event of the Pontiff's death. 

2. The papal system, ecclesiastically or politi- 
cally; esp. //is¢. the papal government as one of 
the states of Europe. 

1sso Bate Eng. Vetaries u. Biij, The Papacy of Rome. 
1583 Becon Religues of Rome (1563) 135 b, In times paste 
before the papacye bare rule. 1615 G. Sanovs Trav. 2 
The Venetians are Lords of this Sea: but not without con- 
tention with the Papacy, 1624 Benetu Lett. x. 136 The 
Papacie falsely calling it selfe the Church of Rome is such. 
ie Cotes tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 16th C. V1. wv. xix. 289 
We cannot say the Institution of the Papacy comes from 
Jesus Christ, unless we say that of Episcopacy does so too. 
1835 I. Tavtoa Spir. Despot. vi. 285 The preparations for 
the papacy—that is to say the church ascendancy of Italy 
and of Rome its centre, had already been carried very far 
lat end of 4the} 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) WI. 191 
Another Roman Empire, existing by the side of the Papacy. 

Jig. a1716 Sovtn Serm. V. xii. 531 There is a Papacy in 
every Sect, or Faction; they all design the very same 
Height, or Greatness, though the Pope alone hitherto has 
had the Wit and Fortune to compass It, 

+3. Applied to the Caliphate: cf. Porrpom. 

1613 Purcuas Prlerintage (1614) 240 Kaim succeeded in 
the Dapecic Anno Hegire 422. A 

+ Papagan, sé. and a. Obs. nonce-wd. A hostile 
formation: = Papist, Popish (with allusion topagazz). 

r6qx Trapre Theol. Theol, vii. 283 Ilow much cause have 
wee to blesse God that wee were not borne Pagans or 
Papagans. 1647 Taare Comm. 1 Cor, viiig. 1679 C. Nessa 
Antid. Popery 1a As there is a pagan superstition, .so there 
is a papagan superstition. Zéfd. 19. 

Papagay, obs. form of PoPinsay. 

Papain (pipZtin). Chem. Also papayin. 

f. papay-a (see Paraw) + -1N1.) A proteolytic 

erment obtained from the half-ripe fruit of the 

apaw (Carica papaya). 
i in Cent. Dict, 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex., Papdin, a pre- 
paration from the juice of the papaw. A whitish, amorphous 
powder, containing a Soest ferment. 1898 Allbutt's 
Syst, Afed, V. 33, The chemical ohjection which may be urged 
against..the vegetahle ferments papayotin and papain, 


Papal (p2'-pal), a. (s4.)_ [a. F. papal (1380 ia 
Gower Mirour or ad, eccl. L. papdlis rere 
the Pope, f. papa Pore: sec Para?, So Sp., Pg. 


papal, It. papale: see -aL.] 
I. Of or pertaining to 2 pope, or to the pope, his 
dignity or office. 
apal cross, one with three transoms; a triple cross. 
Papal crown, or tiara: see quot. 1727. f 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 257 The Pope..Of bis Papal Autorite 
Hath mad..the decre. 143a-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) VL. 395 
The ctothynge papalle taken awey,and todued with seculer 
clothynge. 1512 Act 4 Hen. V/1/, c. 19 Preambie, That 
our seid holy Fader shulde..be sequestered of & fro alt 
urisdiccion and admynystracion Papal. a@1661 Fritea 
Worthies, Herts. (1840) 11. 42 His own fontename was 2 
palone, 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 17301. 79 
aving received the Papal benediction. 1727 CHAMAE#s 
Cycl,, Papat Crown, is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth of gold 
encompassed with three coronets or circles of gold, adorned 


| between the German Emperours and the 


any law that ts not Roman: 


PAPALLY. 


with flowers. having a globe at top, finished with a 

1860 J. Gannuen Faiths IVorid \\" bos/a Mildebrand ee. 

cepted of the papal tiara under the title of Gregory V1, 
b. That is a pope. 

@ Box Bowness Poems 1. 200 When it bade « Papal tyrant 
pause and tremble. 

+2. Adhering to or supporting the pope; belong- 
ing to the Chnrch of Rome; popish. Oés. 

¢1892 Martowe Massacre Paris. vi, To beat the papal 
monarch from our tands, a1715 Buaner On Time (1724) 
I, 265 Dr. Ltoyd..thinks their time of hurting the Papal 
Christians is at nn end. 1814 Soutney Ode War Amer, 
ix, They who from papat darkness, and the thratt Of that 
worst bondage. .Saved us in happy hour. 

3. Comsd., as papal-imperial adj. 

1894 Styans Const. Hist. 1. i. 6 The permanency of the 
papal-imperiat system. 

+B. sé. = Parist. Obs. 

1613 Sreen //1st. Gt. Brit. rx. xxiv. (1643) 1190 To salute 
this puppet King, and to welcome these papats. 

+Pa: alin, -ine. Os. [a.F. papalin (azthc. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), rclating to the pope, f. It. papalina, 
f. papale: see PAPAL and -1nE1.] A member of 
the papal party or papal church; an adherent of 
the pope; a papist. 

1624 Bene Lett. i. 42 The wise State of Venice hane a 
little different notion of their Papalines, excluding..such of 
the Nobilitie as are obliged to the Pope by Ecc lestasticalt 

romotions. 1626 C. Potter tr. Sarpi's Hist. Quarrels 206 

he Doctrine of the Romane Writers, or Papalins, 1669 
Baxtea Power Mag. & CA. Past. u, \xiv. i 42 The Wars 

apalines, 1784 
J. Brown ffist. rit, CA, (1820) 1.6 Their uncommon holi- 
ness distinguished them from the Papalins. 

|| Papalina, Os. rare—'.  [It., fem. of papa- 
fina: see prec.} A female panists 

1671 in Sten, Verney Fam. (1899) VV. 203 By y* best and 
truest intellegence she did not dy a Papalina, but she made 
noe profession or confession eyther way. 

Papalism (pétpaliz’m). [f Papan + -1su.] 
The papal system. 

1870 Contemp. Rev. X1V. 
posed towards Papalism and 


Bavaria.. began to be dis- 
esuitism., 1887 / rus (weekly 


| ed.) 7 Oct. 4/1 The modem advocate of the new Papalism. 


Pa‘palist. (f. as prec. + -Ist. Cf. obs. F, 
papaliste.) A member of the papal party, an 
adherent of the papal system. 

1750 Honors CAr. Plan (1755) Pref. 25 For my reader's 
salisfaction and reflection, and the Papalists conviction and 
confusion. 1826 G.S. Faser Diffic. Romanisne (1853) 373 
Untess 1 wholly mistake, the very hardiest of the Papalists 
pretend not to assert the Infallibility of Ecumenical Councils 
in regard to Facts. 188: 7ymes 12 Aug. 7/5 The stage to 
which the deliberate fury of Papalists and anti-Papalists.. 
has carried the quarrel. ? 

Hence Papaliatio a., of the nature of a papalist; 
papistic. 

1886 Symonns Renaiss. /., Cath, React. (1898) VIL. x. 9a 
His papalistic enemies could get no grip upon him. 

+ Papa lity. Obs. [a. F. papalité, in med.L, 
papalitas (14th c. ia Du Cange): see Papat and 
-tTv.] The papal office, dignity, or authority; 
the popcdom; the papal see. 

1456 Si2 G. Have Law Arms eG T.S.) 111 [He] ourthrew 
wrangwisly the legis of the papalitee. 1480 Caxton CAron. 
Eng, v. (1520) 54/1 It was in the 6 yere of Seynt Gregoryes 

palyte. 1525 La. Braxeas Froiss. 11. clx. 440 Pope 
Cioment was redy in his chambre of consystorie, syttyng in 
his chayre of papalyte. 1652 Usquiaat Fetor/ Wks. (1834) 
279 Joynt to the power wherewith he is invested hy his 
Papality, he ruleth over those parts by the right of a 
temporal prince, 1661 BLount Giossegr. (ed. 2), Papality,.. 
the Popedom, the Donuinion of the Pope, Popishness. 

Papalize (p¢"pilaiz), 7. [f- Paran + -17E.] 

1, intr. To become papal or popish in practice 
or sympathies ; to romanize. f 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare ii. 10 Conceming the..be- 
hauiour of this Papalizing Church-man, 1783 Cowrer Let. 
to ¥. Newton Wks. 1837 XV. 128 Approaching nearer tothe 
church of Rome than ever any Alethodist did, though 
papalizing is the crime with which he charges all of tbat 
denomination, 1886 Symonos Renaiss. /t., Cath. React, 
(1898) VIE. x. 86 Her nobles became..more papalisiog in 
thetr private pathies. ' 5 

2. trans. "To render papal; to imbue with papal 
or papist principles or doctrines. eee 

1839 Watchman 4 Sept., Let pin egeere look at Ireland, 
avenealy papali za as itis. 18 G. x. Baowne Axx. 
Tractarian Move. (1861) 470 Mr. Gotightly.. accused Dr. 
Wilberforce of Papatiring the See committed to his charge. 
1898 G. W. E. Russet. Coll, & Recoll. iv. 55 He betieved 
that be had been divinely appointed to papalize England. 

Hence Pa‘palized //.a., Pa‘palizing vbl. 5b. 
and pfi.a.; also cage ie es action of 

alizing, Patpalizer, one who papalizes. 

se 1783 Papalizing [see sense 1]. 1842 G. S. Fanta 
Prov. Lett. (1844) 11. 100 In order to retaio these faithful 
papalisers In our ecctesinstical garrison. 1843 — Sacr, 
Catend. ee I. p. xxv, La these evil days of 
Scepticism and Papalisation. 1879 Bourtasa Hist. Ch. 
Eng, 60 The canoo and the civil law of the papalised medi- 
geval period. 1882 Ch, ela t ) Feb. 68 Tho thorough 
Papalizing of the Church onder ‘ardinal Kemp. 

Pa-pally, adv. [f. Parau+-ty*.] Ina papal 
manner; from a papal point of vicw; as a po 

1627 Ii, Burton Baiting LH a! Bui 68 It reigned 
Imperially; it reigneth now pally. 1888 
29 Oct. 6/3 Henry VIET ..was.. one. the 
minded men in England. 190% Vig 
ag Very rarely do we ace clea Ey 


PAPALTY, 


+Pa‘palty. Os. [s. OF. papalid, papaulte 
(@1550 Calvin in Godel, Comzfi.), mod.F, papantd, 
f. papal after royaltd, royanié.| = PAPALITY. 

1577 F. de Lisle's Legendarie Cviijb, Throngh whose aide 
he might conquere the Papaltye for him selfe, 1642 Mitton 
Reform. tt. (1851) 4a ‘To uphold the decrepit Papalty. 1859 
Fe Hoanouse //ady 11. 239 The Papalty, like the Ottoman 

mpire in Europe, subsists by sufferance. : 

+Pa‘pane, a. and sd. Obs. rare. [f. L. papa 
pope, afler L. type *papanus: see -AN, -ANE.] = 
PAPAL a. and sé. 

1e81 J. Bet Haddon's Answ. Osor.20 Although the same 
doth not acknowledge your Papane principalitie. Tbid, 496 
Peruse throughly this whole Papane. 

Papaphobia (p2!pafoebia). rave—'. [f L. 
papa pope + Gr, ~pofia fear.] Distempered dread 
of the pope or of popery. Hence Pa'papho:bist, 
one who is affected with papaphobia. (xonce-zed.) 

1798 Disset Life of Burke 1. 32 (Jod.) The puritanical 


pre pnb 1818 CoLraioce in Ltt, Reo. (1838) 111, 189 | 
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the same set I excuse the opposite party, the Puritans 
and Papaphobists. — 4 
Pa:pa-prela‘tical, a. nonce-wad. Of or pertain- 
ing to papal prelates, or prelates who act papally. 
So Papa-pre:latist, one who supports sach prelates. 
1692 Scotch Preshyt. Elog. (2738) 76 She [Ch. of Eng.] is 
Papa-prelatical; nay, she is Archi-papa-prelutical, 1816 
Scott Old Mort. vi, To mix in the ranks of malignants, 
papists, papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, and scoffers. 
Paparchy (perpaiki). rare. [f. L. papa pope 
+ Gr. -apxia -archy, sovereignty.] Papal mle or 
sovereignty ; government by a pope. 

1839-40 I. Taytoa Anc. Chr. (1842) II. viii. goo Assump- 
tions on which the Paparchy has been made to rest. 1895 
N. Aimer. Reo, Aug. 139 The paparchy is a law unto itself. 

So Papa‘rchical a., pertaining to papal rule. 

1895 WV. Amer. Rev, Aug, 132 The Pontiff reserves to him- 
self the full powers conferred upon him by paparchical laws, 

Papas, a Greek priest: see Papa 2 2. 

Papaship (papi'fip). [f. Papa !+-snip.] The 
position of being a ‘ papa’, fatherhood; also (with 
possessive) as a mock title. (Azenzorous.) 

1816 Byron Let. to Afoore 5 Jan., My Peseta papa: 
ship detained us. 1838 Fraser's Mtag. XV11.679 The boring 
intrusions of papa-ship. 1883 Buack Volande II. x. 19% 
You will convey the information to his Papa-ship. 

+ Pa‘pate. Oés. rare. [a. OF. pafat (15th c. 
in Godef.) or ad. med.L. papatus (Dn Cange), f 
pafa pope: see -ATEI] The office of pope, the 
papacy. 

1390 Gowra Con. 1. 254 A Cardinal was thilke tide, Which 
alia longe hath desired. 1456 Stn G. Have Law Arnis 
(S. T.S,) 216 [Hf] the subject had bene als evill to the haly 
papatis as the maister man was. , 

apaveraceous (papélvaréifas), a. Bot. [E. 
mod.L. Papaverace-x (f. L. papaver poppy) + -ous.] 

Of or belonging to the N.O. Papaveracex, the 

poppy family. 

31846 WoacestEe cites Penny Cycl. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F, Bremer's Greece 1. viii. 260 A little golden yellow flower 
of the papavernceous family. 

+ Papaverric, a. Chem. Obs. [f. as next +-1¢.] 
In papavertc acid, a synonym of Mrcontc acid. 

F 5), Sls Expos. Lex, 1876 Haarey Mat. Med. 
‘ed. 6) 738. . g, é 
Papaverine (papétvarain). Chem. [f. L. 

papaver poppy + -INE5.] Analkaloid (CaH»NO,) 
contained in opium, obtained in colourless needles, 

3857 W. A, Mitten £lem, Chem, U1. 282 Papaverine. .is 
distinguished from the other opium bases by giving with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a deep blue colour. 1876 Haaiey 
Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 76a Opium contains about s per cent, of 
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apaverous (papévaras), a. [fas prec, + 
-ous.} Pertaining to, resembling, or allied to the 
poppy; papaveraceons ; fig. soporific. 

1646 Sia_T. Browne Psend, Ef. vu. vii. (1686) 288 Man- 
drakes afford a ele and unpleasant odor, 1845 
Blackw, Mag. 1.N 111. 243 Papaverons volumes, with which 
only a superhuman endowment of vigilance could ho 
successfully to contend, 1874 Brackie Seé-Cult, 5 A botanist 
.-will class a water-lily with the papaverous or poppy 
family. 

Papaw (pip9:, pope). Forms: a. 6-7 papaio, 
7-9 papaye, 8 pappaya,papay, papey, 8-papaya, 
(9 popeya). & 7 pappa, pappaw, papawe, 
7-9 papa, 8 papah, paupaw, 8-9 pawpaw, 
poupau, 7— papaw. [F ormerly papaya, papay, 
a, Sp. and Py. papaya, papayo (the tree), adopted 
from a Carib dialect. 

Oviedo, 1535, gives Aapaya as the name in Hispaniola; 
Breton, Dictionnaire Caraibe, 1665, has ababai papaye- 
tree; ili, pies says that some form of pagaia is the name 
among all the peoples of the-Orinoco, that in Ottomac 
(Venezuelan Carib) it is Aapfar. From America the name 
was taken with the plant in the 6th c, to the East Indian 
archipelago, where fapaya now occurs in Malay. The 
immediate sonrce of the Eng. forms Jafa, eo pawnpaw, 
etc.,, does not appear. F. papaye is from S 


} 

lL. a. The fruit of Carica Papaya (see b), usually 
oblong and about to inches long, of a dull orange 
colour, with a thick fleshy rind, and containing 
numerons black seeds embedded in pulp; used in 
tropical countries as food, either raw, preserved in 
sugar, made into sauce, or (in an unripe state) 
boiled or pickled. 
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a, 1998 Pintucis tr. Linschoter 1. (1885) IL. 35 There is also 
afruite that came ont of the Spanish Indies, brought ..to 
Malacca, and from thence to India, it is called Papaios, and 
is very like a Mellon, as bigge as a man’s fist. 1698 Frocea 
Voy. 128 As for the nee it’s a thick fruit, and tastes 
somewhat like a Cucumber. 1769 Ann. Reg. 190/1 Their 
other frnits, as..Papayas, Mammeas, etc. can no ways be 
equivalent to our fruits. 1878 P. Roainson Ju Aly [ndian 
Garden, Fruits 50 The rank Jogeyas clustering beneath their 
coronals of shapely leaves. 

B. 1624 Cart, Smit Virginia v. 172 (Bermudas) The most 
delicate Pine-npples, Plantans, and Papawes, 1634 Sia T. 
Heaseat 7'rav. 183 Amongst other frnits..are Lemmons, 
Pappaes, Cocos. 1726 Suetvocxe Voy. round World 356 
Those. brought us Papas, Guayavas, Cassin, Limes, 1748 
Anson's Voy. u. xii. 267 Another fruit called a Papah. 1825 
Gentl, Mag. XCV. 1. 318 The papa is a fruit about the same 
size [as the grenadilla]. 1869 A. R. Wattace Jlalay Archi- 
pelago II. 33 The only fruits seen here were papaws and 
pine-apples. ; 

b. ‘The tree Carica Papaya (N.O. Papayacer), 
a native of Sonth America, commonly cultivated 
throughout the tropics. 

Somewhat resembling a palm, with an unbranched stem of 
soft spongy wood, a crown of large seven-lobed cut-edged 
leaves on long stalks, and male and female flowers usually 
on different plants. The stem, leaves, and fruit contain an 
acrid milky juice which has the property of rendering meat 
tender by means of a ferment which it contains (see PaPain, 
PApayorin). 

a, 2613 Purcitas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 The Papaios will 
not grow, but male and female together. 1796 STEDMAN 
Surinam 11. xxvi. 243 Amongst the preserves were the 
female pappayas, the male bearing no fruit. 1796 Hunter 
tr. St.-Prerre’s Stud, Naé. (1799) M11. 167 Panl was as much 
surprized, and as sorrowful, at the sight of this large papaya 
loaded with frnit. 1875 Miss Biro Sandzwich /s2. (1880) 46 
There were bananas..bamboos, papayas. 

B. c 1645 WatLee Battle of Summer-[sl, 1. 52 The patma- 
christi, and the fair pap&, Now but a seed (preventing 
Nature's law), In half tbe circle of the hasty year Project 
a shade, and lovely fruitsdo wear. 1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes 
(1673) 7o The Papa is but a small tree,..the top handsomely 
form’d to the branches. 1764 Graixcer Sugar Cane w. 6 
Thy temples shaded by the trem’lous palm, Or quick papaw. 
1871 Kincstey Af Las? i, In the midst of the yard grew, 
side by side. .the magic trees, whose leaves rubbed on the 
toughest meat make it tender..a male and female Papaw. 

2. (Only in forms fapaw, pawfaw.) Name in 
U.S. for a small N. Amcrican tree, Asimina 
triloba (N.O. Anonacew), with dull purple flowers 
and ovate leaves ( fafaw-tree); or tor its oblong 
edible frnit, about 3 or 4 inches long, with bean- 
like seeds embedded in a sweet pulp. 

1760 J. Ler /ntvod. Bot. App. 321 Papaw-tree of North 
America, Annona. 21796 in Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 577 
(Ohio) Crab apple tree, paupaw or custard eee Lbid. 636 
(Kentucky) The coffee, the papaw, the hackberry. 1807 
P. Gass Frud. 261 We got a great many papaws..a kind of 
frnit in great abundance on the Missouri from the river 
Platte toits month. 183a Mas, F. Trottopr Dom. Manners 
Americans iv. (1839) 32 Near New Orleans the undergrowth 
of palmetto and pawpaw is highly beantifpl 185: Mayne 
Rew Seals Hunt. i. 13 ‘The red-bird flutters down in the 
Cs of green pawpaws. 1866 Yeas. Bot. 843 Papaw. 

3. aitrtd., as papaw-bush (= 2), papaw-thicket 
(sense 2), paparw-tree (= 1 b or 2). 

1704 Collect. Voy, (Churchill) LIT. 7969/1 A Fig-Tree or a 
Papey-Tree was..sold. 1705 Bosman Guinea 290 Some 


| Papay-trees run up to the heighth of thirty foot. LIT abe. 


Wallis's Voy. in Gentl. Mag. XLII. 542 Here 
Ladrones Is.] they got beef, pork, ponltry, papaw-apples. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 337/2 Our_camping-place was 
a paw-paw thicket. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 396/1 She kept 
herself screened behind the ironweed and pawpaw bushes. 

Papayaceous (pxpijyérfas), « Bot. [fF 
mod.L. Papdydce-x (f. Papdya: see Paraw) + 
-0US.] Belonging to the N, O. Papayacex (some- 
times reckoned as a suborder of /assifloracex), of 
which the Papaw-tree, Carica Papaya, is the type. 
So Papa-yad (-aD 1d), apapayaceous tree or shrub; 
Papa‘yal a., allied to the Papayacee; sb. a plant 
of the papayal alliance; Papayotin (pipéi‘otin) 
Chem., a ferment, akin to papain, contained in 
the ly of the papaw-tree. 

I inDLEY Veg. Kinga. 320 The .. Papayal alliance. 
fbid., |The plants] brought into closest contact with Papa- 
yals, /did, 321 Papayacex, Papayads. 1857 Mayne /xfos, 
Lex. Papayaceous. 1866 eas. Bot. 843 Papayacee 
(Caricex, Papayads), a natural order of calycifloral dicoty- 
ledons belonging to Lindley's papayal alliance of diclinous 
Exogens. 1885 Lancet 11 July 86/a Papayotin (in diph- 
theritis) exercises a feeble solvent effect on the membrane 
when it is beginning to decompose. 1898 4 WUdut?'s Syst. 
Med. V. 33 Papain .. the more powerful product yielded by 
the fruit of Carica Papaya (papayotin bene derived from 
the milky sap) has been recommended. 

Pap-boat. [f. Pap sé.2 + Boat sd. 2a.] 

1. A boat-shaped vessel for holding pap for 
feeding infants. 

1782 Miss Buaney Cecilia v1, viii, | havea vast inclination 
to get a pap-boat myself, and make hima present of it. 18: 
Tuackeray Kose §& Ring iii, [She] merely sent her compli- 
ments and a silver ‘coe for the baby. 

2. A shell of the family Turdinelitde, as Turbi- 
nella rapha, used on the Malabar coast to hold 
anointing oil. 

1886 in Cassed’s Encycil. Dict. 

Pape, obs, form of Pap; Sc. form of Porr. 

Papegay, -jay, -joy, obs. forms of Popingay. 

+Papelard. 02s. Also 5 papularde, pape- 
lart. [a. F. papelard adj. and sb. (13th c. in 


inian, 
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PAPER. 


Tiitré); in It. fappalardo glutton, greedy-gnt, 
hypocrite Naat med.L. pape-, papalardus (Du 
Cange); f. OF. paper, It. pappare to eat + lard, 
It. /ardo bacon, fat; lit. a parasite, a sponge, a 
‘sncker’,] A flattering parasite, a sycophant; a 
hypocrite. Also ativ7é, or as aaj. lypocritical 
(for greed or gain). 

1340 Ayend, 26 Pet me ne by yhyealde ypocrite ne papelard 
hner me dret more pe wordle beanie god. ¢1400 Ron, 
Rose 7283 That papelard, that him yeldeth so, And wol to 
worldly ese go. ¢1440 Gesta Ron, \xx. 401 (Add. MS.) He, 
this papularde preste, hathe herde oure Cownsaylle, and 
hathe delyuered here from syn. 149: Caxton Vitas Patr. 
1. li. (1495) 106 Lete us entree in: And slee this papelart. 

So + Papelardry, + Papelardy (papyllardie), 
sycophancy, hypocrisy (for greed or gain). 

¢1400 Row. Rose 6796 Bifore the puple patre and prey, 
And wrye me in my foxerye Under a cope of papelardye. 
ergootr. Secreta Secrei.,Gov. Lordsh, 136 In false Papelardry 
of word or of dede. 1426 Lync. De Guil. Pilgr. 13921 
Papyllardie Wych is a maner of ypocrysie. 

apeling, obs. Sc. form of PorpELine, a papist. 

+ Papelote. Os. Also 5 paplote, paplette. 
{app. AF. pape, f. pappe Pap sb.2 + -lotte dim. 
suff, Not in OF. (Godef. has papelote, -loite small 
piece of paper).] Porridge. 

1393 Lanot. 2. Pl. C. x. 75 Bope in mytk and in mele to 
make with papelotes. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602/46 
Peraptum, an® Papelotes. 1483 Cath. Angi. 268/2 Paplote 
(A. Paplette), Aapatun. 

Papengay, obs. form of PorrnJay. 

Paper (pé'paz), s4. Also 4 papure, 4-6 papir, 
5 papire, papyre, (paupire, 5-6 pauper), 5-7 
papyr,6 papre. [a. AF. papfir = OF. papier (= 
Pr. papier, Cat. paper, Sp. papel ‘paper’, It. paptro 
papyrus), ad. L. papyrus the papyrus or paper- 
reed of the Nile, also writing-material made of 
it, a. Gr. wéndpos the papyrus-reed. From the 
writing-sheels made of the thin strips of papyrus 
the name was transferred to paper made of cotton, 
and thence to paper of linen and other fibres, 
These extensions took place before the word 
became English, so that here its application to 
re is only a later retrospective use.] 

. The simple word. * Without @ or p/. (exe. 
as denoting a particular kind). 

1. A substance composed of fibres interlaced into 
a compact web, made (usually in the form of 
a thin flexible sheet, most commonly white) from 
various fibrous materials, as linen and colton rags, 
straw, wood, certain grasses, etc., whlch are ma- 
cerated into a pulp, dried, and pressed (and sub- 
jected to varions other processes, as bleaching, 
colouring, sizing, etc., according to the intended 
use); it is used (in various forms and qnalities) 
for writing, printing, or drawing on, for wrapping 
things in, for covering the interior of walls, and for 
other purposes. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knit. 802 So mony pride payntet watz 
pondred ny qnere,.. Pat pared ont of papnre purely hit 
semed, ¢1374 Cuaucer 7'voylus v. 1597 Youre lettres ful 
be papir al y-pleynted Conseyned hath myn hertes pite. 
¢1400 Maunprv. (1839) xxii. 239 He maketh no Money, but 
cal herem rented, or of Papyre[Kox6. papire), 1463 Bury 
Wilts (Camden) 42 A book of papyr to wryte in expensis. 


-aisag Skerton Poems ags?. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1.131 A 


reme of papyr wyll nat holde all], 1548 Privy Counctl Acts 
(1890) tee g To the Cterkes of the Counsaile for Ff er, 

ens and ink, 1600 J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa 24 All their 

ooks..are written in parchment, for paper they haue none, 
19714 Act 10 Anne c. 18. § 44 Pnper..printed painted or 
stained..to serve for Hangings. a1716 Soutu Serv. Iv. 
x. 440 He sells his Son! with it, like brown Paper, into the 
Bargain. 1930 Firupinc Author's Farce u. v, A & 
handsome large volume,.. printed on a good paper und 
letter. 1887 Pall Mall G, 21 Sept. 12/1 A growing tree 1S 
now often cut down, made into paper, and turned out asa 
newspaper in thirty-six hours. 

b. Also applied to other substances used for 
writing upon, of similar consistence but differently 
made, as the Papyrus of the ancients ; or to sab- 
stances of similar texture, as that made by wasps 
for their nests (see Aaper-wasp in 12). 

Fi Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu, cxxvi. (Bodl. MS.) 
Of pese russchis.. bei makeb & weneb botes and seiles, 
.. & also bei makeb eo ir to write in. 7603 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 506 Ot the pith or heart of the tree, 
is made paper for bookes, 1615 G. Saxpys 7rav. 102 
The sedgie reeds,..called formerly Papyrt, of which they 
made paper; and whereof ours made of rags, assumeth that 
name. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 105/1 This [ligneous] 
fibre .. is made into a paper, of which are constructed the 
combs [of a wasps’ nest}, 

c. Applied familiarly to snbstances made from 
paper-pulp, used in the industrial arts, such as 
mill-board, papier maché, slabs prepared for use 
in roofing, building, and other purposes. 

c1670 Bovtr Uses Nat. Things iv. Wks. 1772 TH. 485 
Thongh paper be one of the commonest bodies that we Us¢, 
yet aieee are very few that imagine .. that frames for 
pictures and divers fine pieces of embossed work, with 
other cnrious moveables, may..be made of it, 1778 Tour 
thro Gt. Brit., Birmingham, Mr, Clay's manufactory for 
japanning, &c., making paper cases, stands, waiters, tea- 
ibaards, coach-pannels, &c., all of paper, finely varnished 
and painted. 1897 Baoen-Powett Afatabele Campatge Wo 
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25 [Buluwayo] well filled with buildings, all single-storeyed, 
some brick, some tin, some ‘paper’ (1.¢. wire-wove, ready- 
made in England, sent out tn pieces), all with verandahs. 
Lbid, iti, 89 These ‘ paper "houses are common in Buluwayo 
—they are really wire-wove, with wooden frames, iron roofs, 
cardboard walls. ; ' 
d. In varions phrases and connexions, with 
allusion to writing or drawing; as to commit to 
paper, to write down; fo put pen to paper, to 
commence writing, to write. Ov paper: in writing, 
in print; said esp. of something described or repre- 
sented in a preliminary sketch or plan, in contrast 
to the reality; hence = in theory, theoretically. 
rg8z Stanvuurst 2neis, etc. (Arb.) 139 But shal 1 foone 
the lady, so as Petrarck Laura regarded? In paper her 
dandling? her person neauer atayning ? 1624 Cart. Smit 
Virginia ww. 161 All those ..are rather things in words and 
per then in effect. ¢1654 Dora. Osaoane Lett. (1903) 146 
Te fellow thought that putting ‘pen to paper’ was much 
better than plain ‘writing’. 177: Smoteetr Hmph. Cl. 
zo June i, A man may be very entertaining and instructive 
upon paper..and Recomingl ean in common discourse. 3798 
Wasnincton Left, Writ. 1892 X11. 64 All this looks very 
well on paper; but [etc.}. 1865 L. Caarotn Adce's Adv, 
Wonderi, vi. 122 Humpty Dumnpt looked doubtful. ‘I'd 
rather see that done on pa tr, he said. 1888 Buacon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. im. 708 he intention .. of committiog 
to paper some recollections of the holy man. 
+2. Paper bearing writing; written documents 


collectively. Ods. 

1386 CHaucer Cook's T. 40 Vp ona day whan he bis papir 
soghte, that [ete.}. +993 Lanct. P. PL C. xiv. 38 The 
marchante mote nede lette lengere fen be messagere; 
For be parcels of hns paper and ober pryuey dettes Wol 
lette hym, as ich leyue. ‘ , 

3. Comm. a. Negotiable documents, bills of ex- 


change, etc. collectively, b. Paper money or 


Currency as opposed to coin, bank-notes, etc. 

@ 1674 CLanenvon Hist. Reb. xvi. § 241 The custom .. being 
to make their payments in Paper by Assignations, 3727-41 
Cuamazes Cyc/.s.v., 1 have no money to give you, but only 
Paper; Paper indeed as good as ade money, 1738 Swirr 
Answ. Memor. Wks. 1755 V. 1.273 Will foreigners take our 
bankers paper? 78 R. Montcomeay in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev, (1853) f. 49x It will be necessary to send hard 
money here..as paper will not yet go down. 1824 Byaon 
Fuan xvi. xxii, But rarely seen, like gold compared with 

aper. 1883 Afanch. Exam. 14 Dec. Ne For three months’ 

ills the terms were .. 2§ per cent., hut for Janua paper 
the rate was stiffer. Afod. The bankers will ‘not look at his 


paper, 

4. slang. a. Free passes of admission to a theatre 
or other entertainment; ¢ransf. persons admitted 
by free passes. 

A 1973 Koutledge's Yung. Gentl, Mag. Apr. 277/1 The house 
is filling well without the aid of paper or free tickets. 1885 
St. Yames's Gas. 30 Jan., Another point; I mean the dis- 
tribution of ‘ paper’, or free admissions. 1888 Pal? A/adl G. 
x9 May 4/2 How much paper there was in St. James's Hall 
esterday we do not know, but the hall, in any case, must 
ive been remuneratively full, 

b. U.S. Marked cards for sharpers. 

1894 Masxetyne Sharfs ¢ Flats 43 In America.. one 
may still find ‘saloons’ which are stocked entirely with this 
kind of ‘paper’ as the cards are called, 

+5. Herb paper, water paper: suggested names 
for the papyrus plant. Os, 

148 Turner Names of Herbes, Papyros...1t maye be 
called in englishe water paper, or herbe paper. 

** Individnal singular with @, and plural, 

(The earliest sense here is 7, the agers which first attained 
to Individual distinction being ‘written documents, In 6 
also, the specialized b. naturally took precedence of the 
Beneral sense.) 

6. A piece, sheet, or leaf of paper. 

3628 Eaatz Microcosm, A Childe, Wis Soule is yeta 
white paper vnscribled with ohseruations of the world. 1634 
J. Bate Afyst, Nat. § Ari ‘i Straine it through a browne 

per rowled within a tunnel. 7x8 Mas. Races Receipe 5 

t'em stand all Night in the Pan they are boil’d in, with 
a Paper laid close to em. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. 
i, (1876) 85 The mind is often compared to a tablet or 
Paper... But, in truth, the mind can never resemble a blank 
Paper. 1875 H. C. Woon Theras. (1879) x9 Papers are 
medicated eaves or sheets of paper for external use. 

b. A picce of paper serving as a wrapper or 
teceptacle; often inc ne the contents, a packet 
done up in paper, a smal paper parcel; a paper- 
ful; a sheet or card of paper containing pins or 
needles stuck in it. 

35t1 Guytrorpe Pilgr, (Camden) 72 The warden ..toke a 
basyn full of folden papres with relyquis in eche of them, 
1567 in Hay Fleming Afary Q. oe cots (8897) 508 Item 
xxii i of prenis to the Quenis dule. 1662 - Davies 
tr. Afandelsio’s Trav. “7 paper of Fruits and Conserves 
for the Desert, 2698 A. Brann Ems. Muscovy to China 82 
Two Papers of Thee. @1776 R. James Dissert. on Fevers 
1778) 48 I gave him half a Paper more of the Powder. 1836 
CKENS Sk. Boz I. 229 A little basket which..coutains a 
small black bottle and a paper of sandwiches. Ses) 
. “art. Chuz.xix, Give me the Paper of gloves. rg901 Ac. “y 

17 Ang. 138/r, 'I want a paper of pins ', 

c. Acnrl-paper. (Usually in 7/. 

1876 Miss Braooon ¥, Haggard’s Dau. ix. 122 Take their 

out of papers. 

_7. A sheet, leaf, or piece of paper, bearing writ- 

mg; a document written or printed on paper, as 

a note, bill, or other legal instrument; in fae 

Wnitten notes, memoranda, letters, official docu- 

Ments, etc, With quot. c1475 cf. F. gre sur les 

Papiers de guelgu'tn, to be in his books, in his 

Von. VIL. 
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debt. + Pagers of concern: cf. F. papicrs de consé- 
quence, Dapters d'affaires, 
{1364-5 Kotls of Parit. 11. 287/1 
Dettours, & ce voilient ils prover 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 5 ‘Vo kepe wel & trewely alle be pointz of 
bis papir. ¢3475 Partenay 4735 Now full merily demene 
you amonge, For of his paupires strike onte plain he ye! 
xg90 Spenser F. QO. 1. xii. 25 Which he disclosing read thus, 
as the paper spake. 1682 Bunvan Holy War 203 His name 
ts Pitiless ; so he has writ himself in all papers of concern, 
wherein he bas had to do. 1706 Mrs. Rav in Left, Lit, 
Afen (Camden) 208 As to my hnsband’s pers I have put 
them all .. into Mr. Dale's hands. 1 g0 Grav Long Story 
66 Papers and books a huge Imbrogfio ! 1824 J. Jounson 
Fypogr. 11. xvi. §73 Papers printed by authority of either 
House of Parliament. 186: C. Knicut Pop. Hist. Eng. V1. 
xxvi. 453 Mr. James Paull ., moved for papers, upon which 
he proposed to ground grave charges against the late 
governor-general. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 99 From a 
state paper of the Doge Moncenigo we learn some par- 
ticulars of the trade with Italy. 1903 Besant Five Frs. 
Tryst 29 ‘You've signed some x or other, of course?’ 
‘I've signed a dozen papers’, ‘Mod . The honourable gentle- 
man concluded his speech by moving for papers. ‘I'he Prime 
Minister promised that papers shon!d be Bia on the table of 
the House, 
+b. A note, fastened on the back of a criminal 
undergoing punishment, specifying his offence. Ods. 
a5z9 Sxetton Sp. Parrot 472 So myche papers weryng 
for ryghte a smalle ex(clesse. azs48 Hate 1, Be Hen, 
Vi1T 59 He so punyshed periurye with open punyshment 
& open papers werynge, that in his tyme it was lesse vsed. 
Wh Kyewstun Confit. (1579) 82b, Allegories, which are 
. N. bis best witnesses: be as those men who haue hereto- 
fore worne papers. 1588 Snaxs. 1, Z. L. 1. iii. 47 Why he 
comes in like a periure, wearing papers, 1393 — 2 //en. V’/, 
tt iv. 3x Led along, Mayl'd vp in shame, with Papers on 
my back, And follow’d with a Rabble. 1688 R. Houme 
Armoury mn. 310/1 To stand on the Pillory..with Papers 


of his Offence set on his Back. 
te. pi. = Stare-parens, as in Office of His (Her) 


Majesty's Papers, Clerk, Keeper, Register of the 
Papers; cf. also PaAPER-OFFICE a, Ods. 
Cf. ‘Calendar of Documents relating to the History of the 
State Paper Office ‘in 30¢2 Rep. Ke Kpr. A ie pp. 2r2- 
393. The ‘ Office of Her Majesty's apers and. ecords for 
Business of State and Council’ was established in 1578. 
About 1800 the terms ‘papers of state ', ‘ paper-office "ete, 
became snperseded by those of * State papers , ‘State paper 
office ‘ ete. 

x62z in 30¢h Rep. Dep. Kpr. App. 225 The Othe of the 
Clerke of the Papers for matters of State. 2612 /ndorse- 
ment ibid. A Register of the later Rookes and Papers of 
English business. delivered into the Office of the Papers at 
Whitehall, at the death of the Earle of Salisbury, late Lord 
Treasurer. 6x9 Sia ‘I’. Witson Petition ibid. 239 Clerk, 


Surmettantz a eux qe sont 
par lour papirs.] 389 in 


Keeper and Register of Yonr Majesty's Papers and Records 
for business of State and Council. ? 1782 /éid. 270 To 
1799 


preserve the Epes of State for the use of the public, 
‘bid. 287 The King's papers require an arrangement ap- 
plicable to the dispatch of business. 


d. f/, The collection of documents which estab- 
lish the identity, standing, etc, of an envoy, 
traveller, or other person; the certificates which 
accompany an officer’s application for permission 
to resign; hence ¢o send in one's papers, to resign; 
(ship's Papers) the set of docnments earried by a 
ship for the manifestation of her ownership, nation- 


ality, destination, etc. 

1685-8 in Black Bk. Admiralty (1871) 1. 29 To examine 
them well about their ladeing and likewise tbeir papers 
and documents, 1794 in Story's Pract, Prize Courts (1854) 4 
Every sbip must provided with complete and genuine 
papers. /drd., If there be false or colourable papers; if any 
papers be thrown overboard;.. if proper ship's papers are 
not on board. 1796 Pirr Let, 2 Nov., 1 accompanied your 
memorial with all your papers. 1855 Macauay Hist. Eng. 
xx. IV, 473 A fine ship named the Redbridge... Her papers 
had been made out for Alicant. 1872 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's 
Ann. Apr. 302/1, I sent in my papers, packed up my traps, 
and here J am. r8go W. Norris Misadventure xvi, 
He wished him, .to send in his papers before his marriage. 

e. A set of questions in an examination, usually 
written or printed on one sheet ; also, the written 
answers to such a set of questions. 

1838 Aanotp in Stanley Zyy@ (1844) IT. x1 The recom- 
mendation of the Vice-Chancellor, that the Examinations 
should be conducted entirely through the medium of printed 
papers. /dtd., We ,. know the value of printed papers, and 
we know also the advantages to be derived from a viv4 voce 
examination. r8s2 Bristep 5 Fears in Eng. Univ, 1. 186 
Our best classic had not time to floor the paper. 1839 
Faaraa Fulian. Home xi. 131 The papers suited him ex. 
cellently. 186: M. Burrowa Pass & Class (1866) 21 The 
Pass papers a day, the Class papers from four to 
five. fod. 1 was busy correcting examination papers. 

8. = Newspaper, journal. 

1642 Px. Ruprat Declaration 3 Those impudent nnpunished 

apers cried daily in the streets. 31716 AppIson Freeholder 
Ra 19 P 4 The Engatieer was a Paper in the last Rei: 
737-4 Cuamagas Cyci. s.v., We have daily Papers, weekly 
Papers, morning Papers, evening Papers. .political Papers, 
literary Papers, Papers of entertainment, etc, x8r0 Lama 
fet. to Mannin, fen. Coleridge is bringing out n paper 
in Weekly Numbers, called the Friend, 1852 Mas. Stowe 
Unele Tom's C. xix, She entered the room where St. Clare 
Yay reading his paper. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 14 
The office of the local paper (for the place has a paper— 
they all have papers). 3 

9. A written or printed essay, dissertation, or 
article on some particnlar topic. Now es. A 
communication read or sent to a learned society. 

3669 W. Hotnea Elem, Speech 113 A Paper presevted to 
the Royal Society. 1700 T. Brown Ameusem. Ser. & 
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Cont, 2,1 know not what Success these Pspers will find in 
the World. x754 Cuatnam Leff. Nephew iit. 16 Spectators, 
especially Mr, + Srp lone to be read very frequently, 
1990 Trans, Soc. Aris 1X. 210 A short ron the Cin. 
namon tree, 1882 Nature XXV. 353/1 ‘Whe second paper 
was..on the system of dredging introduced .. on the rivers 
of France. 1887 Pal? Afal/ G. 28 Oct. 3/2 ‘This new theory, 
on which a paper was read at the late meeting of the 
British Association, 
II, astrtb. and Comb. 

10. Simple eéfrté, in special senses, passing into 
adj. a, Of paper; made or consisting of paper. 

(Also, made of paper of a " ticular form or kind, a3 io a 
large-paper copy of a book, a brown-paper parcel, an 
oiled-paper bag, etc. See Laacz, etc.) 
_ (Often unnecessarily hyphened to following sh. The hyphen 
is oceded only when the combination itself is used attrib.) 

1996 Nasur Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 1 3 
These Boyes pe ee that they let fly with a pack. 
thrid in the fields, 1662 J. Davies tr. Olarius' Voy. 
Ambass, 236 Certain Cords whereat hung Paper-Lanthorns, 
1670 W. Ciarke Nat. Hut, Nitre 60 The paper-Bills on 
the walls..remain‘d like the Gold naburn'd. 1707 HEARNE 
Collect. x May (O.H.S.) MH. 10 The Bp. .. desires a large- 
paper Livy. fAid.1 June 17 Aroyal paper copy of Mill's N.T. 
1708 /éid. 8 Apr. 101, 3 small-paper iss, 1757 (Buaxg] 

‘urop, Settlem. Amer, 11.297 Money of credit, which they 
commonly call paper currency, 1780 Cowrer /adle-T, 385 
The inestimable ‘Estimate ‘ of Brown Rose like a Paper. 
kite, and charmed the town. 1828 P. Cunnincnam WV. S. 
Wales (ed. 3) 11. rez Our colonial council bas lately com- 


| titted a great error in prohibiting .. all paper issues below 


one pound. 1849 Noap Electricity 167 A thick paper bag. 
3871 Kincstey Af Last v, Paper-nests, .. like those of our 
tree-wasps at bome, hang from the trees. 1875 Kxicut Dict. 
Mech., Paper Collar, one made from paper in imitation of 
linen. 1897 Mary Kincstey JV. Africa 477 Seedy young 
men with us object to carrying paper parcels for fear of 
being taken for tailors 1903 Darly Chea 10 July 3/4 
Paper-cover issues of scientific and other serious books. 

b. jig. Like paper; slight, thin, flimsy, frail, 
feeble (as if made of paper). 

615 Crookes Sody of Man 60 The excellent proportion 
and structure..maketh this Paper-sconee high perill-proofe. 
#1716 Soutn Serm, IV. iv. 177 What Paper Walls such 
Persons are apt to inclose themselves with. 1730 Fixipinc 
Kape upon Kafe 1. viii, Pox of my paper skull! 1804 
Cottins Scripscrap 4 Go patter to paperscull saps, do ye 
see. 1877 A. I]. Green Phys. Geol. ti, 85 In some very 
finely laminated rocks as hiany as 30 or 4o layers nay be 
counted in tbe thickness of an inch: such beds are .. called 
Paper shales. oe Labour Commission Gloss, etal 
Sip, a ship built of inferior material and badly put toget! her. 

ce. fig. Consisting of, pertaining to. or carried 
on by means of letters to jonrnals, pamphlets, or 


books; literary. (Cf. 1d.) 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 16 So.. was 
this Paper-monster, Pierce Penilesse, begotten. 592 G. 
Haavey Foure Lett, iv. Wks, (Grosart) 1.223 Meere Paper. 
bugs, and inckeborn’ ds: ora greate deale worse. 1599 
Suaxs, Much Ado 1. iii. 249 Shall quips and sentences, and 
these paper bullets of the braineawe a man? 1636 Paynnz 
Unbish. Tim.( 1661) Ep. 22 Books of controversie, and uae 
battels. 1641 Mutton Asrmadu. iv. Wks. (1847) 65/1 It will 
stand long enough against the battery of their paper pellets. 
1672 Crarenvon £ss. ‘Uracts (1737) 252 lt thought it 
seasonable to discontinue those paper-skirmishes. 19727 W. 
Stuxerey in A/em. (Surtees) I. 199 My retreat secures me 
from malice and envy and all other kinds of paper-gall. 
1761 Ann, Reg. 187 A very acrimonious paper war. 1895 C. 
R.B. Barratr Surrey 80 A life of perpetnal paper warfare. 

d. Written on paper, in written form ; es. exist- 
ing only ‘on paper’ (see 1d) and not in reality; 
theoretical, hypothetical. . 

1638 Cniiincw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. to Auth. ‘Charit 
Matot,’ § 18 The paper fortresses of an Foe) Infalli- 
bility. 2658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 37 If they have 
a_mind to break in upon a paper law. " 21993 SMEATON 
Edyxtone I. § 122, 1 determined, from the paper materials 
that J had..at once toconstruct the models. 1802 M. Curteg 
in Life, etc. ¢1888) 11. 74 We see how insignificant the best 
constructed paper Constitution will prove when opposed to 
the interests and passions of men. 1854 11. Mitrer Sch. & 
Schnt, iii. (1857) 50, 1 remained simply a fictitious oe 
cock-fighter. 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Haper 
blockade, the state of a line of coast proclaimed to be under 
blockade in time of war, when the naval force on watch 
is not sufficient. r88a Gcitviz, Paper baron, paper lord, 
one who holds a title which is not hereditary, or holds it 
by courtesy. 1893 Yimes 2 May 10/1 Paper profits were 
divided as if they were real. 

11. General Combs. 

a. attrib, Of, pertaining or relating to, or used 
for, paper or papers; as paper-case, -circulation, 
-clamp, -clip, -colour (= white), -excise, factory, 
fibre, file, market, -merchant, payment (sense 3), 
~press, pulp (see PULP), -punch, -size, -siuff, -system 
(sense 3 in quots,), ¢rade, etc. 


1679 Oates Narr, Popish Plot 48 Who .. there drew out 
ofa * Paper-Case a Paper. 1857 Huscues Tom Brown, viii, 
A leather paper-case. 1803 Edin. Rev. 11. 114 The doctrine 


of unlimited “paper-circulation. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech, 
*Pa lamp, .. for holding newspare sbeet music, peri- 
odicals, Jéid., *Paperclip, a clasp for holding papers 
together. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 11 He will turn 
*paper-colour, 1860 Barut S., Tax ditls 6 July (1876) 407 
Petes who were interested in this question of the * . 
excise, 1862 Hl. Manrayat Year in Stoeden IL. 400 Next 
year 2 “paper-factory will rise. 3871 Kixosimy 4/ Last 
xvi, The culture of bamboo for *paper-fibre. 1875 Kaicur 


7 bz file, a device to hold letrers or other 
pie tae ore. Kinosusy 4f Last xvi, To su 


sina 
ites States’ *paper market. 1600 J. Pory tr. £ 
ee area 307 exe followeth the strecte of th 
merchants, 3822 Coagserr H'eckly . 11 M 
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scheme for making “paper-payments perpetual, 1825 J. 
Nicuotson Ogerat. Mechanic 291 The screws employed for 
*paper-presses are generally formed with such coarse threads, 
and so rapid a spiral, that the elasticity of the paper is suff- 
cient to fakes it to run back. 1839 Ure Drct. Arts 937 
The two sheets of *paper pulp thus united are carried for- 
ward by the felt over a guide roller. xg00 Dict. Nat. Biog. 
LXI. 146/a He started a paper-pulp manufactory at Chis- 
wick. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 936 [A] sieve is employed to 
strain the *paper-stnff previously to its being used in the 
machine. 1803 £din. 1S, Il. ros Dabblers in the *paper- 
system. 1843 in Cobbett Kur. Rides (1885) 1. 398 We can 
have no war, as long as the paper-system lasts. 

b. Objective and obj. gen., as paper-dlessing, 
-saving, -stlling, -sparing, -using adjs.; paper- 
colourer, -dauber, -glosser, -holder, -maker, making, 
-marbler, -reader, -seller, -sorier, -spiller, -splitting, 
-tester, ~waster. ©. Instrumental and parasyn- 
thetic, as paper-bound, -capped, -clothed, -collared, 
-covered, -mended, -palisaded, -panelled, -paiched, 
-shuttered adjs. d, Similative, etc., as paper-thick, 
-white adjs., paper-whiteness ; paper-like adj. 

1597 Drayron Afortimeriados S ij b, What *paper-blessing 
Charrecters are you? 1598 E. Gririn Séiaé. (1878) 5 So 
euery “paper-clothed post in Poules To thee (Deloney) 
mourningly doth speake, 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 
Apr. Bie To jump through a Paper-covered hoop. 168a 
T. Fuatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 58 (1713) II. r10 We 
shall ne’er have done, if every whiffling * Paper-dauber must 
be regarded, 188a Ocitvin, “Pafer-glosser, a hot-presser 
for glossing paper or cards; one who gives a smooth sur- 
face to paper, 1663 GeRpier Counsel 93 *Paper-like walls. 
1859 Mas. Gatty Parables fr, Nat. (1859) 11. 33 Little 

ieces of his delicate paper-like bark. 1573-80 Baret Ade, 
ee A “paper maker, chartarius. 1832 Banpace Econ, 
Manuf. xxxi, (ed. 3) 320 If the author deals at once with 
the paper-maker. 1816 Sincer /fist. Cards 20 The art of 
*paper-making not being introduced into England before 
the reign of Henry VII. 1887 in Moloney Forestry IV. 
Afr. 195 We think the West African Colonies specially 
edenred to the supply of proce making basts, 1886 Cassett, 
*Paper-marbler, one who marbles or colours paper with 
veins in imitation of marble for book-binding, paper-hangings, 
etc, 1726 Swirt Adv, to Grub-Street Verse-Writers ww, 
Lend these to *paper-sparing Pope. 1691 Woop Ath. 
Oxon. II. 327 This grand scripturient *paper-spiller .. Was 
strangly tost from post to pillar. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 
*Paper-splitting, two pieces of muslin are firmly cemented 
on the sides of the paper and dried. By a pull on each 
piece the paper is spltt open. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. 
‘au. xiiv, A Key .. which .. hath its Wards and Rose-pi 
but *Paper-thick. 1881 H. H. Ginss Doudle Stand, 67 To 
supply..a ‘paper-using country with a required metal. 1682 
Modest Account 13 For your Lordship to turn *Paper- 
waster. ¢1385 Cnavcer L.G. W. 1198 Dido, Up on a 
thikke palfrey *paper whit. 1874 R. Tyrwnitt Sketch. 
Club 21 You have only the *paper-whiteness to stand for both. 


12. Special Combs,: payper-baok, a book with 
a paper back or cover; +paper-bank, a bank 
issning notes; paper-bark (tree), name for Afela- 
feuca Leucadendron and species of Callistemon, 
Anstralian trees, of which the bark peels off in 
layers; paper birch (see Bincu sé. 1b); paper- 
blurrer, a contemptuous name for an inferior 
writer; + paper-board, pasteboard = Boarp sé, 4 
(obs.); paper-boy, a boy employed to sell news- 
papers; paper-chase, the game of hare and hounds 
(see Hare sd, 3 b) when paper is used for the 
‘scent’; hence paper-chaser, -chasing adj,; + paper- 
cigar, a cigarette; paper-cloth, (2) a kind of 
cloth faced with paper; (4) a fabric made by 
Polynesians from the inner hark of the paper- 
mulberry and other trees; paper-coal, (¢) a variety 
of coal or lignite of the Tertiary period, which 
splits into thin layers; (6) = DysopyLE; paper 
credit (Comm.), ‘credit given on the security of 
any written obligation purporting to represent 
property’ (Wharton Zaw Lex. 1883); ‘the term 
as commonly used includes book-debts, 1.0.U.’s, 
and instruments of credit of all kinds’ (Bithell 
Counting-ho. Diet. 1893); paper-cutter, (a) a 
paper-knife; (¢) a machine for entting the edges 
of paper; paper day (Law): see quot.; paper- 
faced 2., (a) having a face like paper, i.e. thin or 
pale; (6) faced with paper ; paper-fastener, a 
metallic contrivance for fastening separate leaves 
of paper together more conveniently than a pin; 
paper-feeder, a workman or contrivance snpply- 
ing a printing machine with sheets of paper: cf. 
FEEDER 8aandc; paper-folder, an instrument for 
folding paper, as a paper-knife, or the folding-stick 
used in bookbinding; paper-gauge, -gage (Print. 
tng), = GAUGE sb. 12.2; paper-hornet, a homet 
that makes a papery nest (cf. Jafer-wass); paper- 
hunt = paper-chase; papet-machine, a machine 
for making paper; paper-man, a man employed 
in some way ahont paper, as a paper-maker, a 
paper-hanger, etc.; one who sells or supplies 
papers; paper-marl, a kind of mar! occurring in 
thin layers; paper minister (Sc. co//og.),a minister 
who reads his sermons ; +paper-moth, 2 moth 
of which the larva devours paper; fig. one who is 
constantly occnpied with paper (cf. bookworn); 
paper-mulberry, a small tree (Broussonetia 
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papyrifera) allied to the mulberry, from the bark 
of which paper is made in China and Japan; 
paper-muslin: see quot.; paper nautilus = ARGo- 
NAUT 2; {paper paste [= F, carton pate], papier 
méché; paper pholas, see PHoLAs; +paper-plant, 
papyrus; tpaper-plot, the plot of a play, ete., 
drawn up on paper; paper poplar: see POPLAR; 
paper priest, ? = paper minister; paper-reed, 
the papyrus; + paper-royal: see Royal; paper- 
ruler, an instrument used for, or person employed 
in, ruling straight lines on paper, a ruler; paper- 
rush, the papyrus ; paper sailor, the argonant or 
paper nantilus; paper-shell, anything with a very 
thin shell, as a soft-shelled crab; paper-spar, 
a form of calcite occnrring in very thin plates 
(also called s/ate-spar); + paper-stealth, literary 
piracy, plagiarism; paper-stock, raw material 
from which paper is made; +paper-table, a sheet 
or leaf of paper; paper-tree, name for varions 
trees and shrubs from which paper is made, 
as the Chinese paper-mulberry, Daphne cannabina, 
Edgeworthia Gardneri, and Trophis aspera, al 
of the East Indies; paper-washing (Photogr.), 
water in which silver prints have been washed, 
esp. before toning, which often contains a con- 
siderable proportion of silver; paper-waep, a 
wasp that constructs its nest of a Papery substance 
made from dry wood moistened into a paste; 
paper-weight, a small heavy flat-bottomed object, 
of stone, metal, glass, etc., often ornamental, in- 
tended to be laid npon loose papers to prevent 
their being removed or disarranged; paper win- 
dow, a window in which paper is nsed instead of 
glass; hence paper-windowed @.; paper-work, 
(2) work in paper, a structure made of paper; (6) 
a writing, a literary work; (c) the written work of 
a student in a class or examination ; paper-works, 
a set of buildings in which paper is made, a paper- 
factory, paper-mill; +paper-worm = Bookworm 2, 
1899 R. Kiptinc Sta/ky 35 There are a pile of *paper-backs 
on that shelf, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 26 Two trading- 
companies, ..an Insnrance company, and a *paper-ban 
1846 Stokes Discov. Austral. |. v. 106 The face of the 
country was covered with specimens of the red and white 
gum, and “paper bark tree. 1866 Yreas. Bot. 197 Calliste- 
mon. ..The outer bark of some of the kinds... peel off in 
layers, hence the trees are called Paper Bark trees, /did. 
141 The *Paper Birch, Bletulal papyracea, so called from 
the brilliant white colour of the bark of young trees, is an 
American species. 1581 Sionev Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61, 
I, that..am admitted into the company of the *Paper- 
blurers. 1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr. m1. (1682) 18a Every 
foolish and tdte paper-blurrer. 1852 K. H. Dicay Comfitunt 
vi. 269 ‘the conventional, exaggerated effusions of mere 
paper-blurrers. 1549 B&. Com. foere Ce elephony Bounde.. 
in ‘Paper Boordes, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly v.38 
The *paper-boy was beginning, with the milkman, bis round. 
1856 Dickens Scafegrace in tiouseh. Wds. X111. 28/a What 
leapers of brooks, what runners in *paper chases! 1884 
Manch. Exam. 6 Dec. é There are by-roads and field- 
paths enongh .. to satisfy the wants of the “paper chasers, 
1884 C. Dickans Dict. Lond, 28/1 There is plenty of cross- 
country sport promoted by the *paper-chasing clubs. 1833 
Marryat P. Sinple xvii, A “paper segar. 7045 [see Cicar- 
Erte) 185a Dickens Bleak H. xtiii, Walking about. .smok- 
ing little paper cigars, 1843 Humate Dict. Geol. §& Min., 
*Paper coal..composed..of a congeries of many kinds of 
leaves. 1896 Cuester Dict, Names Min., Paper-coai, an 
early name for dysodile, alluding to the paper-like leaves in 
which it occurs, 1697 [? Pottexren] Disc. Trade Av, 
*Paper Credit ever was, and will be, necessary for the carry- 
ing on of Trade. 1704 Lond. Gaz, No. 3991/3 They have set 
up a sort of Paper Credit at Strasburg, where they pay..in 
Bills, 1732 Pore £¢. Bathurst 39 Blest paper-credit ! last 
and best supply 1 ‘Phat lends Corruption lighter wings to 
fly ! 1803 Adin. Rev. 1. 102 Paper-credit is the visible sign 
of public credit, and identical with it. 1829 Lytton Dés- 
owned xxxv, A panse ensued... Lord Borodaile played with 
a *paper-cutter. rgo1 //arper’s Mag. CII. 797/1 There he 
was fitted ont with everything he wanted, down to a silver 
paper-cutter, 1838 Cuitry Archbold’s Pract, Crt. QO. B. 
{ed. 6) ror In each of the courts there are certain days in 
each term called *Pafer Days, because the court, on those 
days, hear the causes which have been entered in the paper 
for argument before they enter upon motions. i 
2 Hen, IV, v. iv. 1a Thou *Paper-fac’d Villaine.. Thou thin 
man, 1892 Greener Breech Loader 174 The wadding used 
in the shot-gun is of three varieties..3rd, a hard felt paper- 
faced wad,..the ‘pink edge’ or Field wad. 1864 U.S. 
Patent ee No. 43,435 A new and useful Legal Cap- 
*Paper Fastener. 1867 orca Spectf, No. 2276 An eyelet 
and paper fastener combined. 1897 Daily News 9 Dec. 77 
[He] secured the envelope..with a paper-fastener, which he 
ran through the envelope, doubling over the ends. 1864 
Lowsit Fireside Trav, 123 A useful old jackknife witl buy 
more than the daintiest..*paper-folder. 1875 Kurcut Dict. 
Mech, Paper-folder, a bone knife used in folding paper, 
folding signatures for sewing, and feeding paper from the 
bank to the press. 1886 Pop. Sed. Mo. xxv II. 64a The 
positions of the “paper-hornets' nests. ,are variously asserted 
to be indicative of a ‘hard’ or ‘open’ winter, as they chance 
to be placed in the upper or lower branches of a tree. 1871 
Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Jan.52 Hilton backed up Gordon 
at the *paper-hunt yesterday. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 937 The 
pulp being diluted to a consistency snitahte for the *paper 
machine, is delivered into a vat. 1619 Purcuas Aficrocosm. 
Iv. 522 The Printer ++, Inke-man, *Paper-man, Corrector, 
1788. H. Wacpore Le?t. (1846) 11. 469, 1 have. .paper-men to 
scold. 1707-12 Moatimer A/usé. (1721) 1. 87 *Paper-Marle, 
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which lies near Coals, and [is] tike Leaves or Pieces of brown 
epee *tis something fighter for Colour. 1854 H. Meter 
Sch, §& Schm. v. (1857) 86 The skin-flint wife of a *paper 
minister, 1698 Farqunar Love § Bottle ui. i, Are my 
clothes so coarse, as if they were spun by those lazy Spinsters 
the Muses? .. Do my hands look like *paper-moths? 1777 
G. Fonstea Voy. round World 1. 354 Cloth made of the 
bark of the *paper-mulberry, which we commonly called the 
cloth-tree. 187a Oxtver Lfent. Bot. 11. 133 The Paper Mul- 
berry.. furnishes to the Potynesian Islanders the usefnl 
Tapa cloth, which is fabricated from its fibrous bark. 1 

Wenster, “Pafer-mustin, glazed muslin, used for linings,and 
the like. 1763 W. Lewis Comm, Phil. Techn. 367 This 
varnish, mixed with ivory-btack,..is applied..on the dried 
pete paste. wed Orie jo Herbal 1. xxvii. § 4.37 This 
kinde of reede, which I haue englished Paper reede, or 

*Paper plant, is the same. “that pares was made of in Egypt, 
1628 Foro Lover's Mel. 111. iii, Enter Patador, Aretus, Corax 
(gis oper s 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 11. 56 

is Book limited not his design, nor his Paper-Plot his 
undertakings, 1781 Reading not Preaching . 11 Let our 

*paper-priests and reading clergy apply this to themselves, 
1597 “Paper Reede [see Aager-plant above]. 1611 Biate 
tsa. xix. 7 The paper reeds by the brookes..shall wither, 
1727-41 Cuamazas Cyci, s. v. Paper, The description given 
by Pliny of the Pafyrus, or *Paper-rush, 1884 Mitter 

tant-n., Paper-reed, or Paper-rush, of the Nile, or of the 
Ancients, 1843 Humsre Dict. Geol. § Alin, Argonauta, 
the *Paper Sailor. 1901 Daily Chron. 14 Nov. 3/4 The 
Argonaut or Paper Sailer..so called from the delicate con- 
sistence of its shell. 1890 Century Dict. s.v.. When the 
shell has hardened .,the “paper-shell [crab] becomes a 
crackler. 1893 Kata Sannorn Truth/ Wom. S. Cali- 
Sernia 132, 190 California paper-shell almond trees. 1647 

H. More Song of Souds. 11, xxxix, The words that he by 
*paper-stealth had got. 1878 Kuicut Dict. Mech., *Paper- 
stock Bleacher, ..for expressing the bleaching material from 
Paper-stock, without having recourse to the draining-vat.., 
Paper-stock Washer, a machine for cleansing shredded 
Tags preparatory to pulping. 159r Sytvester Du Bartas 
1,aV. Blush not (my book)..T'o bear about upon thy 
*paper-Tables[F. faints sur fon blanc papier}, Flies, Butter 
flies, Gnats, Bees, and all the rabbles Of other Insects, 
1839 Ure Diet, Arts 940 Processes ..in China to make 
paper with the inner bark of their *paper-tree..or Chinese 
mulberry. 1884 Miter Péant-n., Indian Paper-tree, Daphne 
cannabina and Edgeworthia Gardneri, Ibid., Paper-tree, 
of Siam, Trophis aspera, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
*Paper-weight, a fancy ornament for keeping loose letters 

r papers on a table or desk from blowing about. 1893 
9. fCascn} Detectable Duchy 283 He spread the plan on 
the table, with a paper-weight on each corner. 1580 Hotty- 
Bano Yveas. Fr, Tong, Vn Chassis, a “paper window. 1683 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. Printing 361 The Journey: ag Fic 
make every Year new Paper Windows, whether the old will 
serve again or no. 1889 Pal/ Afalt G. 26 Feb. 2/2 We were 
shown to a clean “paper-windowed room. 1587 Hanaison 
England u. xv, (1877) t, 268 Many goodlie honses..yet they 
are rather curious to the eie like *paper worke, than sub- 
stantial] for continnance. 1599 ABroughion's Lett. ix. 3a 
Euery later pepo ots of yours is but a Tautology of the 
former. 1898 F, Haraison in r9¢h Cent. Nov. 802 Books 
are tested, precisely tike an undergraduate’s paper-work. 
X Daity News 15 Dec. 6/1 The paper work is much 
above the average, though as yet only the well-educated 
part of the andience undertakes paper work. 1841 Dovctas 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 9. 246 They reached Mitl- 
Bank “paper-works, 1902 Mest. Gaz 18 Mar. a/t The 

reat paper works at Bermondsey, founded in 1803. 1691 

oop Ath. Oxon. I]. 316 Prynne .. was one of the greatest 
*paper worms that ever crept into a closet or library, 

Paper (papa), v.  [f. prec. sb] 

1. ¢rans. To write or set down on paper; to 
write about, describe in writing. Also adsol. or 
intr, (qnot. 1606). Now rere. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 116 Foorthwith then ech ones 
name is papered. 1606 Wasnea Ads, Eng. xiv. To Rar. 
(1612) 337 Set is the souveraigne Sonne did shine when 

% papstd fee our penne. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 

I. 347 How farther to deale with them 1 will not paper with 
my sence therein. 1865 F. T. Bucktano Curios. Nat. Hist, 
Ser, 11. (188) 3x A lady .. asked him if he was Robinson 
Crusoe that Mr. Buckland had papered. 1886 STEVENSON 
Kidnapped 185 I'll have to paper your friend from the 
lowlands. . 

2. To enclose in, put # in, or cover with paper; 
to stick (pins, etc.) in a sheet or card of paper. 

1599 [see Paperep]. 1683 Moxon Aleck. Ex., Print. xxi 
va The Boy Papers up each sort in a Cartridge by it self. 
17x8 Mrs, Eates Receipt 6 Put ’em in Pots or Glasses, paper 
‘em close. 1832 Bappace Econ. wee 8 xix. (ed. 3) 183 A 
woman gains abont rs. 6¢. per day by papering |pins}. 
1891 37d Rep. Dep. K pr. [ret. 33 The following, being un- 
suitable for the cartons, have been papered and indorsed. 

3. To stick paper upon (a wall, ete.); to farnish 
or decorate (a room) with paper-hangings. (In quot. 
1774 the thing stuck on is the subject of the vb.) 

1994 Westm. Alag. T1. 95 Bills plaister posts, songs paper 
ev'ry wall. 1775 Asn, Pager, to adorn with paper, to 
furnish with papet hangings. 18a3 J. Bapcock Dow. 
Amusem, 170 Walls .. may be pereed immediately. 1884 
G. Auten PAilistia 1. 164 I’ve had my room papered again 
since you saw it last. 

b. To line with paper. 

1683 Moxon Ifech. Exerc, Printing xxii. pt Of Papering 

and Laying the Case. bid, The other sides of the Box, he 
~ Papers so smooth and tight. 

c. Bookbinding. To paste the end-papers and 

fly-leaves at the beginning and end of (a volume) 


before putting on the cover. 
1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 1. 423 The books .. having been .- 
‘folded, collated, placed and sewn’, and afterwards *papered’, 
d. eee out: to exclude by papering. 
1855 Mrs. H. A. Ropes Six Months Kansas (1856) 87 We 
must paper out the cold wind. 


4, To supply or furnish with paper. 


PAPER-BOOK. 


1883 NV. Y. Even. Post 13 May, The paper-manufactures 
are able to paper the country for a year in..less than a year, 
1890 Sat, Re . 10 May sift ‘Iwo stately volumes, very 
handsomely printed, papered, and otherwise got up. 

b. slang. To fill (a theatre, ctc.) by means of 


free passes: see Paver sd. 40. 

1879 Wenstex Suffl, s.v., The house is well papered to- | 
night. 1685 Punck 31 Jan. 53/2 When on the first night of 
n new piece the house is badly ‘papered’, the effect is likel 
to be fatal. 1897 W. C. Haziitr Four Gen. Lit. Fant, 1. 
itt. £ 229 The modern practice of papering the theatres was 
comparatively uaknown. 

5. To lreat in any way with paper, ¢.g. to smooth 
with sand-paper. 

1895 Carpentry & Yoin. 144 This will scrape down the 
surfaco of the wood until it is ready for ‘papering’, ie. 
being further smoothed by glass or sand paper. 

+Pacper-book. 0¢s. - [f. Pares sd, + Boox.] 

I, A book of blank Teds! to write in. 

3948 Exvor Dici. s.v. 2x, Carlaceus codex, a paper 
booke. «3568 Ascuam Scholem, 1. (Arh.) 26 After this, the 
childe must take 2 paper booke, and sitting .. by him self, 
let him translate into Englishe his former lesson. 1642 
Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 23 In reading hee must couch in 

k the notzhlest occurences, 
I, xc. 266 To take memo- 
per book. 1751 Eaat Onnery 
an his birth-day..[ sent hima 


a faire Alphabetique paper- 
1747 Cursterr. Letl. (1774) 
randums of such things ina 
Remarke Swift (1752) 129 
Bok finely bound. A 

. Law. A copy of the demurrer book which 
contains the pleadings on both sides in an action, 
when the issue is one of law, not of fact. 

oo Beackstone Conrm. II]. xxi. 317 Copies thereof, 
called er-books, are delivered to the judges to peruse, 
1796 J: Gulliver 15a Pleas and paper books conclude this 
term. 3818 Cruisz Digest (ed. 2) I. 472 He had com- 
pared tho case of Smith », Parker in the report, with the 
paper-book, which was delivered to one of the Judges who 
then sat upon the bench, 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), 
Paper book, the issues in law, etc., upon special pleadings, 
formerly made up by the clerk of the papers..an officer for 
that purpose, but now by the plaintiff’s attorney or agent. 

Papered te pate, pila. ([f. Paper v. + 
-ED!.} Covered, lined, decorated, etc., with paper. 
3599 T. Mfouret] Sidkwormes 56 Their papred boord 
whereon they take repast. 1785 Peacock in PA. Trans. 
LXXV. 368 Slip the papered board..into the recess. 3810 
Craaae Borough xvii. 7 There mark the fractured door 
and pect dpane. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
A he ordinary plastered and papered walls. 

aperer (pelpero). [f.as prec. +-Enl.J One 
who papers (see the verb); sfec. one who papers 
a room, a paper-hanger; one who fixes pins in 
paper, as the final process in their manufacture. 

3844 Mrs. Cartvie Lett. 1. 292 The painter, preparatory 
to the laa kept me expecting him till now. 3875 
Ure's Dict, Arts II. 580 The pins are then taken to the 
Baw who are each seated in front of a bench. 

a‘perful. [-FruL 2.] As much as fillsa paper. 
_ Was Dz For Col. Yack (1840) 45 There was a great deal in 
it [a bag of money], and among it a paper-full by itself. 

Pa‘per-ha:nger. A man whose business it is 
to cover or decorate the walls of rooms, etc., with 
paper-hangings, 

x sz Mar. Encewortn Vivian xii, The vulgar present, 
full of upholsterers and paper-hangers, .. pressed upon his 
Atteotion with importunate claims. 1901 a Black's Carp. 
§ Build, Home Handier. 42 \t is more ae to pass the 
paperhanger’a brush down it first and follow this hy apply- 

a@ paperhanger‘s roller. 
a per-ha:nging. 

1. pf, Paper, usually printed in ornamental de- 
Signs, used for coveriag and adoraing the walls of 
f room, etc. (so called as taking the place of 
the cloth hangings formerly used); wall-paper. 
Rarely in sing. A piece or length of wall-paper. 

1693 Lond. Gas. No. 2899/4 At the Warehouse for New- 
fashion'd Haogings,..are made and sold strong Paper- 
Hangings, +. at Three-Pence.. per Yard. 1759 Symaae in 
Phil. Trans. L1. 365, | was surprised to find it .. sticking 
Bgainst the paper-hangings of my room, 3867 SsuLes 
Huguenots Eng, vi. (x80) 10x The art of printing paper: 
hangings was introduced hy some artizans from Rouen. 

2. The decorating of a room with wall-paper. 

Mod. An expert is paper-hanging. 

Paperie, obs. Sc, form of Porgry. 

Paperiness (pzparinés). [f. Parery a. + 
-NESS,] Papery quality. 

1890 A thenzun 26 Apr. 537/3 When he has rid his surfaces 
ofa certain dryness and ‘paperiness*. 

Papering (p-t-perin), vi/. sb. [-1ne1.] The 
action of the verb PAPER; covering or decoration 
with paper. b. concr. Paper with which the walls 

of a room are covered, paper-hangings. 

A ts. use Com. 1. Bag most suitable colours.. 

¢ temporary painting, c ing, or ring, ¥ 

Mus. Caayte Lett. I. 203 Vour moan slidkance fo tae 

ing and papering. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 365/1 This 
oe Tfemains io its original state, with the exception of the 

ting. 

“per-knife. A knife of ivory, bone, wood, 
or other substance, used to cut paper along a fold, 
esp. to cut open the leaves of an uncut book. 

18 - Beresroro AMiserics Hum, Life (1826) vine iii, 
Being reduced to make a paper-knife of your finger. 1848 
Thackazay Left. 28 July, A paper-knife with a Rother of 
pearl blade, 1889 Besant Bedi St. Pand's \f. 137 Standing 
thoughtfully at a tahle, playing with a paper-knife. 

ence Pa‘per-knife zv., lo cut with a paper-knife. 
1898 Academy 37 Sept. 267/2 A fresh batch of publications 
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-.has reached us, The first to be paper-knifed was The 
Meaning of Education. 

Pa‘per-mi:]l. A mill in which paper is made. 

3498 Privy Purse Exp. fen. Vil 25 May (in Bentley 
Excerpta (1831) 117), For a rewardo yeven at the paper 
mylne, 16s. 8@. 1545 Ecyot, Chartarie# officinat, paper 
mylles. 1893 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, 1. vii qt. a1658 Giive- 
tano Pet. Poem 64 Where Scholars Teeth are their own 
Paper-mills, 5 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wes. 
§ ) 227 As the Rag-women do for the Paper-Mills, 8a 

+ Nicnotson aoe Mechanic 370 A very large aa 
capital paper-mill, at Maidstone, in Kent, which is the 
principal seat of the paper trade in England. 185 Ure’s 
Diet, Arts Ul. 48a Paper-mills, moved by water-power, 
were in operation in Tuscany at the commencement of the 
r4th century. 

Hence Pa’per-miller, 2 man who works in a 
paper-mill. 

1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. wv. vi, No jealous paper-miller. 

Pa‘per mo:ney. [Parenrsé.1,3.) Negotiable 
documents used instead of money, esp. bank-notes, 
passing unquestioned from hand to hand; more 
strictly, a paper currency, which by the law of the 
country represents money and is a legal tender. 

(Ch cx Mavunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 117 He [the Grete 
Caan] ez na Monee but owber of lether or of repre | 

169r C. Martner Consid. Bills Credit in A. M. Davis 
Tracts (xg02) 13, 1 therefore cannot a little wonder at the 

treat indiscretion of our Countrymen who Refuse to accept 
that, which they call Paper-Mony, as pay of equal value 
with the best Spanish Silver. a 1697 [? Pottexren] Disc. 
Trade A § We have improved Paper Credit, and turn'd it 
into Paper-Money, hy giving Notes and Bills the privilege 
of a new Specie of Coin, and using them for making of most 
geet payments. /éid. A. 4 For promoting the sending of 

iiver Money abroad, and using Paper Money at home. 
Sg Paeeaeey QOuerist § 219 Whether the abuse of 
banks and paper-money is a just ab ectien against the 
use thereof? 1776 Apam Smitn WW. M, a ii. (1869) 
I. 291 There are several different sorts of paper money; 
but the cireulating notes of hanks and bankers are the 
species which is best known. 18a: in Cobbett Aur. Rider 
(1885) I. 35 The desolating and damnable system of Laat 
ener. 1880 Bon. Paica in Fraser's Mag, May What 
is real paper money? The answer is, hanknotes. They are 
written promises by a bank or Government to pay a certain 
quantity of coin to the bearer on demand. 

atirié, 3740 W. Douctas Dise. Curr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 
sg We see..in our Paper Money Colonies, the Currencies 
have incredibly depreciated from Sterling. 1843 in Cobbete 
Rur. Rides (3885) r 268 To |e an end to the gains of the 

ayer rensy, people. 1848 P. Cunnincuam M.S. Wades 
'e . 3) 11. 93 [Each] has charged about the same paper- 
money price for his articles. : 

Papern (pé:poin), a. Now @ial. [f. Paper 
5b, + -EN4.] Of paper. 

1616 J. Lanz Cont. Sgr.'s T. v. 442, With deedles woudes 
Epa shott. /did. vit. 542 But kinge Camhuscan noold 
spend manie shott on papern-gunners barrelles (waxinge 
hott), [Now common in s. w. dial, Hampsb. to Cornw., ¢.g. 
*papern shoes’, ‘a pzperen bag": see Eng. Dial. Dict] 

+ Paper-office. Oés. An office or place where 
documents were kept: cf. Parer sé. 7. a. The 
older name for the State Paper Office; spec. the 
place near Whitehall where the state papers used 
to be kept. b. A place altached to the King’s 
(Queen’s) Bench where legal documents were kept. 

1637 Wotton JV i7/, Item I leave his said Majesty all the 
Papers..that perchance his Bib seoty wil think fit to be pre- 
served in his Paper-Office. 3670 Everyn Diary 21 Oct., 
Mr. Jos. Williamson, Master of the Paper Office. 1704 J. 
Harais Lex. Teck. 1. s.v., All.. Letters of Intelligence, 
and many other Publick Papers communicated to the ing's 
Conacil, or the two Secretaries of State, are afterwards 
transmitted to the Paper-Office, wherein they are all disposed 
in a place of good Security and Convenience within the 
Kings Royal Palace. 3707 Chamberlayne's St. Eng. ut. 
692 The Custos Brevium, Nisi Prius, and the Paper Offices, 
are in the Queen's-Bench Office in the Temple. 1707 in 
Hearne Collect. 9 Aug. (O. H.S.) 11. 32 The Keeper of y* 
Paper-Office at Whitehall. 91782 in 30/4 Nef. Dep. Kr. 
App. a le Office, Application for the old office adjoin- 
ing to Whitehall Chapel. 

Pa‘per-stai:ner. ([Srarver, f. Stary v.] 

1, One who stains orcolonrs paper. Elumorously 
used for an author, esp. an inferior author. 

1596 Nasna Saffron Walden Wks, (Grosart) IIl. 42 Let 
anie man but finde mee meate and drinke .. while Iam 
playing the ree stainer. 1771 Gentil. Mag. XLI. zor The 
whole tribe of Paper-stainers, from the sleek Divine, to the 
more active Devil at the Printing Office. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Sept. 3/1 The..author..lacks something of the true 
poet, but rises far above the mere purposeless paper-staioer. 

2. A maker of paper-hangings. 

1756 Mounsevin P&s/, Trans. L. 19 Mr. Butler, a paper- 
stainer, trying to make some discoveries for the better fixing 
of colours, 1819 ?. O. Lond. Direct. 353 Vincent & Co. 
Paper-stainers, 1902 Wests. Gas. 3 Oct. 4/3 The wife o 
a paper-stainer. 

Papery (pé-pari), ¢. [f Paper sd.+-x.] Of 
the consistence of paper; resembling paper; thin 
or flimsy in texture. 

1627 Mav Lucan tv. (1631) 5 So the PA ad saile with 
woven boates Of papery rushes. 3648 Henaicn, /fesper., 
Oberon's Feast, The hornes of paperie butterflies. 1853 
Serstan in Pharmac. Frail. X11. 385 Texture from coria- 
ceous to papery, 31900 Daily News 12 May 6/5 China silks 
..look meagre and papery except when they are of the best. 

[Papescent, error for ParpsscenT in J. and 


subseq. Dicts.]} 
Papess (p2'pés). [ad. F. papesse (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. papessa ‘a shee-pope, a pope- 


PAPIER-MACHE. 


Tone’ (Florio), med.L fapissa, f. papa: see -E88 1.) 
A female poe: = POPEss. 

Historically used of the alleged Pope Joan 853-55. 

3620 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. Clergy i. ix. ey Was the 
Historie of that their monstrous Pzpesse of our making ? 
3678 R. Barctav A fol. Quakers x. § 10. 294 note, Onuphrius 
annotations upon this Papess (or Popess), 1866 Bazinc- 
Gourp Cur, Myths Mid, Agen, Antichr. & Pope Yoan 170 
Sho is commonly called the Papess Joan. 

| Papeterie le?” [F.,  paper-manu- 
facture, paper-trade, stationery-case, f. papetier 
paper-maker, paper-merchant, in med.L, papeterius 
(1414 in Hatz.-Darm.) irreg. deriv. of papier paper.] 
A case or box, usnally ornamental, for paper and 
other writiag materials; a stationery-case. 

3447 in Wenster, 1880 Print. Trades Jrul, No. 31. 13 
A combination of desk, papeterie, and dispatch-box. 

+Papey. 04s. Also pappey. [app. a deriv. 
of L. pd~a pope.) A fratcrnity of priests in 
Aldgate ward, London, or their residence. 

1598 Stow Surv. 110 Then come you to the Pappey, 2 
prone house, whercin sometime was kept 2 Fraternilie, or 

rotherhood of S, Charitie, and S. fohn Evangelist, called 
the Papey, for poore impotent Priestes, (for in some language 
Priestes are called Papes) founded in the yeare 1430. 1790 
Pennant London (1813) 607. 

Papey, obs. form of Papaw. 

+Pa‘p-hawk. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pap 56.1 + 
Haws.} A child at the breast, a suckling. 

cigso Cov, Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Popetys and pap- 
beet en I [Herod] xal puttyn in peyne With my spere prevyn, 
pychyn, and to-pende. 

Paphian (pé‘fiin), a, and sé. [f. L. Paphi-us 
adj. (lL. #aphos) + -an.]) A. adj, 

lL. Of or belonging to Paphos, a city of Cyprus 
sacred to Aphrodite or Venus (the Paphian God- 
dess, Paphian Queen), 

£1614 Siz W. Mure Dido & /Encas 1.753 The Paphyen 
Queen such hrood did never beare. 1879 Fanran St. Paxd 
(1883) 403 The orgies of the Paphian goddess. a 

2. transf. Pertaining to Tovar esp. perlaining to, 
or devoted to, unlawful sexual indulgence; belong- 
ing to the class of prostitutes. 

1656 Biovnt Glossogr. s. v., Hence..Paphian fire or shot 
lis taken] for the fire or Arrows of Love. 1742 Youne Vight 
Thoughts vit. 994. 18ta Byron Ch. Hart. vil, Now Paphian 
girls were known to sing and smile, 1879 E. Wacrorp 
Londoniana I. 27 The papa sisterbood. 

B. sé. 1, Aa inhabitant or native of Paphos. 
2. A devotee of the Paphian Venus; a prostitute. 
181: Byron Hints /r. Horace In turns she'll seem a 

Paphinn or a prude, 1848 P. Cuxnincnam 4. S. Wales 
(ed. 3) II. 270 A miraculously converted Paphian. 

Pap-holy: see PoPpENoLy. 

Paphood (px:phud). vonce-wd. [f. Par 6.2 + 
-HOOD.} Infancy. 

3837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 576 Betrothed to thee as thy 
‘little wife’ since the days of paph 


Papiay, obs. form of PoPptnJay. 

+ Papi-colist. 00s. rare. [f. L. papa pope + 
-cola worshipper + -Ist.] A ‘worshipper of the 
pope’, a papist. So Papi-oolar a. 

3633 T. Avams Exp. 2 Peter i. 17 The word Trinity, say 
our papicolists, is not found in the Scriptures. 1644 Speculum 
dmpictatis 19 The Romish Papicolists zre in arms. ¢1B10 
Cotzainer in Lit. Reon. (1838) 111. 364 As 2 German would 
have expressed himself, .. ‘a-not-of-the-Roman-Cathelic- 
Papicolar-polemics-unmerited, sneer’. : 

| Papier mAché (pa‘pye ma‘fe). Also with 
hyphea, and with simple a in mackd, which is also 
found variously woe [a. F. papier paper, 
maché chewed, pa. pple. of mdcher:—L, masticare 
to chew. (See below.)] 

A substance consisting of paper-pulp or paper 
reduced to a pnip (often mixed with other snb- 
stances), and shaped by moulding; used for boxes, 
jars, trays, various fancy articles, etc. ; finer kinds 
consist of sheets of paper pasted together. 

1753 Mrs. Detany ie & Corr. (1861) II. 262 The 
Fe ornamenting with papier-machée. 1758 (R. Dossts] 
Hastietatd to Arte ut, iv. § 3, 407 Paper..is rarely made 
the subject of japanning till it is converted into pagicr 
mache. 3739 Compl. Lett, Writer (ed. 6) 229 A beautiful 
and exquisitely carved and gilt chariot of papier 
3766 T. Martyn Connoisseur No. gs Some large and 
eegeak Jars and Vases in Pafier machee. 1816 Tincay 
articles made of 


Varnisher's Guide (ed. 2) xi, Colourin 
‘clephons 305 Thin 


papier maché. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. 
sheets of papier-maché. ‘ 

b. atérié. (nsually = made of papier mAché). 

3783 Mas, Detany Life & Corr. (1861) ILL, 260 A pafrer- 
machée ceiling. 43 Ste A. f. Exrron in Burke's Corr 
(1844) IL. 137 A paflersntche snuff-box, 1899 Daily News 
seine af The foundry room, wherein the papier-miché 
moulds, or a peach A boiling lead and turn out 
complete castings of pages of type. 

[Avie Although composed of French words, the namo 
papier maché ap not to be of French origin; itis not re 
cognized in the French Dictionaries of the Académie, Littré, 
or Hatz.-Darm. (except in the sense of ‘chewed pane A 
papier mould, and figurative ues of this: see Littre). The 
term is not in the Description des Arts et Metiers. par 
CAcademie dee Sciences of 1761; the Journal de f Agri 
culture, du Commerce, etc., of Sept. 1778, cites it from an 
English source, translating from the , Handa 
1758 (see above); so later French 
meant as French for ‘ Doyles 
for making this substance In 3 Us 


PAPILIONACEOUS, 


‘First soak a convevient quantity of whitish paper .. then 
mash it in hot water’, etc.] 

cp aa rage (papilidnét-fas), a. Also 7 
papill-. [f. mod.L. papi/tondceus (of insects), in 
F. papilionacé (Réaumur 1734); papiliondcer (of 
plants), Ray 1682; f. L. papélion-em butterfly: see 
~ACEOUS. | 

1. Of or pertaiaing to a butterfly or batterflies ; 
of the nature of a butterfly; belonging to the 


batterfly tribe. Now rare or Obs. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. un. Vv. § 2. 126 Papilionaceons 
Fly. 1713 Dernam Phys.Theol. 1. xiii. 235 A good though 
very brief Description of the Papilionaceous Fly. 417971 
Gentl. Mag. XL1. 401 He takes pleasure to impale for days 
and weeks the papilionaceous race with corking pins. 1837 
T, Hook Yack Krag xviii, Psyche..the lovely lively lady 
with the papilionaceons wings. 


b. fig. Having the character of which a butterfly 


is taken as a type: cf. BUTTERFLY 2. 

w8ga Cartvie Afise, Boswedls Fohnson (1857) 111. ot 
A bright papilionaceous creature. 1875 Miss Braopon 
Hostages to Fortune \, i. 37 The women he has admired 
hitherto belong to the papilionaceous tribe. 

2. Zot. Applied, from its faneied resemblance to 
a butterfly, to that form of flower found in most 
leguminous plants, having an irregular corolla 
consisting of a large upper petal (the vexd/duem 
or standard), two lateral petals (the a/# or wings), 
and two narrow lower petals between these (forming 
the carzna or keel). Also said of the plant. 

1668 Witkixs Real Char, u. iv. § 5. 96 Herbs.. Papillion- 
aceons; the flower having some resemblance to a Butterfly, 
asthe blooms of Peascor Beans, &c, 1693 PAI. Trans. XVII. 
766 Many papilionaceons and winged Plants. 1797 Hot- 
crorT Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) LIL. Ixxviii. 191, 1 saw the.. 
tree of Judas, covered with its..red papilionaceous flower. 
1876 Darwin Cross,fertil, i. 5 Papilionaceous flowers. . offer 
innumerable curious adaptations for Cross-fertilisation. 

Papilionine (papi'lidnain), a. Eniom. [ad. 
mod.L, Papilionin-x (fem. pl.), f. papelio butter- 
fly, in mod. Zool. the name of the typical genus.} 
Belonging to the sabfamily Papzlionine or swallow- 
tail butterflies. 

+Papi-lious, a. Ols. rare—.  [irreg. f. L. 
fapilio butterfly + -ovs.] Allicd to the butterfly. 

1733 Curvne Eng. Malady 1. x. § 4 (1734) 98 Silk-worms, 
and the other Insects of the papilious Kind. 

ll eee (papi'la). Pl. -a. 
dim. of Paruta swelling, pimple.] 

1. Zool. and Anat, a. The nipple of the breast; 
the mamilla. (rare in Eng. use.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. y. xxxiv. (Bodl, MS.), Pe 
tette be heed of be pappe..hatte papilla in latyne.] 1693 tr. 
Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Papilla, a red Excrescency 
in the middle of the Breast. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s.v., 
The lacteal tubes, coming from the several parts of the 
breasts, terminate in the Papillz, 

b. Any minute nipple-like protuberance, usually 
soft and fleshy, in a part or orgaa of the body : 

e.g. those on the skin, specially ahundant at the tips of the 
fingers and elsewhere, and constituting the apparatus for 
the sense of touch (factile papillz); those on the tongue 
(circusnvallate, conical, filiform, foliate, and Jungiform 
papille), most of which are connected with the sense of taste 
(gustatory papitle); those at the tips of the Malpighian 
Beds in the kidney (renal aprile); those in the embryo 
which ultimately produce the teeth (dental pafillz); and 
those in various parts of insects and other invertebrates, 
esp. two malodorous organs which can be protruded from 
the ahdomen in certain beetles. Lachrymaé papilla: a slight 
Pro taletaace on the edge of the eyelid, traversed by the 
jachrymal duct. Optic papilla ; see Optic A. a. 

1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. wy. vi 144 Mr. Cowper hath.. 
given us very elegant Cuts both of the skin, and the Papillae. 
1748 Hartiey Odsery, Man 1. i, 43 The nervous Papillae 
which are the immediate Organ ia the Senses of Feeling, 
Taste, and Smell. 1844 Carrenter Princ, Hum. Phys. 
§ 316 The Le eel - are little elevations of the surface of 
the cutis, oy perceptible by the aid ofa lens. 1853 /dzd. 
(ed. 4) § 279 he Dentinal pulp..makes its appearance in 
the form of a papilla, budding-out from the free surface of a 
fold or groove of the mucous membrane of the mouth. 1881 
Mivaat Cat a Each hair grows from a single dermal 
papilla only, of which it is the greatly prolonged Psst 


[L., = nipple, 


covering. , 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 551 (la 
Holothurividea) The tuhe feet are either 
pletely retractile, and furnished with a 
they are conical Jagil/z without discs, 

c. Path, A small papule or pimple. 

1797 M. Batu Morb. Anat, (1807) 152 Papillz and 
pustules, somewhat resembling the small-pox, 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Papilia., Also, a diminutive of Pagula, 

2. Bot. A small fleshy projectlon upon any part 
of a plant. 

1848 Craic, Papiliz..in Botany, the minute puncta upon 
the surface of a leaf; the vesicles on leaves of twigs [ete.]. 
1870 Ilooker Stud. Flora 37 Pepperwort..papillz scale. 
like when dry. 1885 GoopaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 155 In 
the earliest stage of its development the leafisa mere papilla 
Consisting of nascent cortex..and nascent epidermis. 

Papillar (pe'pila:, pipiliz), @. [ad. mod.L. 
papillér-ts: see next.] = next. 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 143 Small papillar emi- 
nences, which are much more distinct upon the denuded 
dermis, than when seen through the epidermis. 1861 Hume 
tr, Moguin-Tandon 1, vi. vi. 306 A case of papillar and 
vesicular inflammation. ee ae 
aes as de (peepilari, papidari), a. [f. L. 
papilla (seca aN + -arny; ef. F. papillaire (1690 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of the form or nature of a 


partial y or coms 
terminal! disc..or 


440 


papilla; containing, furnished with, or consisting 
of papillz ; of, pertainiag to, or affecting papille. 

Papillary body: the papillary layer of the skin. Pagilla 
muscles: bundles of muscular fibre springing from the rate 
of the ventricles of the heart and atta to the chordz 
tendinex. 

1667 Phil. Trans, 11. 49a Concernin, i 
same Author [Malpighi] has discovered in it many little 
Eminences, which he calls Papillary. 1713 Deanam PAys.- 
Theol. 1. v. (1747) 140 note, The outward Cover of the 
Tongue. .under which ue pe illary Parts. 1886 Faccr & 
Pye-Smitu Princ, Med. ( SIL 613 The papillary layer of 
the cutis. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst, Med. V11. 847 Irregular con- 
traction of the papillary muscles. 

b. Zot, Of the nature of a Papruna (sense 2). 

1874 Luanocn Wild Flowers iii. 54 The papillary edge of 
the summit of the pistil is the stigma. 

Papillate (pzx'pilelt, papi‘lét), @.  [ad. mod.L. 
papillat-us,{. papilla, see -ATE2 2.] 

I. Furnished or covered with papille. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Papillatus..papillate. 1874 E. 
Coves Birds NV, W. 6a9 ‘Two short, obtuse coarnua, which 
are thickly papillate. 1887 W. Puittirs Brit. Discomycetes 

Hymeaium same colour, papillate, granular, 

2, Formed into a papilla, papillary. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Papillated (px-pileitéd), a. 
-EDT,] = PaPiLLate a. 

1828 Starx Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 69 Branchix projecting, 
in the form of scaly plates, papillated, or like cirrl 18 
MeMuatriz Cuvier’s Anin:. Kingd, 141 The neck iaveste 
with a plumeless and papillated Ae 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med, 11. 1058 A papillated, or a simple mouth. 

Papille‘ctomy. Surg. [f. Parma + Gr. earopy 
excision.] The excision of papillz., 

1900 Brit. Med. Frail, 3 Feb. 248 Renal Papillectomy. 

Pa illiferous (pzpili‘féras), 2. [f. mod.L. 
papillifer,in F. papillifere (Littré), f. papilla + -fer 
bearing + -ous.] Beatty papillz. 

1826 Kiray & Sr. Enlomol. LV. 351 Cauda... 5, Papilliferous 
(Papiltifera). When at the last segment but one the tail 
exerts two soft fleshy organs, which secrete a milky fluid 
and yield a powerful scent. Ex. Staphylinus. 1866 Treas. 
Bot, 844/2 Papiliose, Papilliferous, covered with minute 
soft tubercles or excrescences. 1 Brit. Med. Fral. 
20 Jan. 137 ‘The perforation of papilliferous cysts. 

ap orm (papi'lifgim), a. (erron. papille- 
form.) [f. mod.L. papilliform-is, f. as prec. + 
-FoRM.] Of the form of a papilla; nipple-shaped. 
18a8 Starx Elem. Nat, Hist, 11. 396 Anus at the posterior 
extremity, and a papilliform filament near it. 1861 Hutme 
tr. Moguin-Tan IL un iv. 193 The Leech then draws a 
small papiliform piece of theskio into itsmouth. 1878 Bet. 
Cacetiaits Comp. Anat. 139 A thicker cuticular layer is 
formed on, apilliform processes. 

il Papillitis (pepilaitis). atk. [mod.L.: see 
-1T18.] Inflammation of the optic papilla. 

189a Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Papilla, congestion, All cases of 
inflammation of the Optic disc are now usually designated 
Papillitis, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VUl. 657 Attended 
with headache and a slight degree of papillitis, 

|| Papilloma (pzpiloumi). Fath. Pl. -ata. 
[f. Papinta + Gr. ending -wpa, -da = formation; 
ef. ConpyLoma.] A tumour of the skin or of 
a mucous membrane, consisting of an overgrown 
papilla or group of papille, usnally covered with 
a layer of thickened epidermis or epithelium; «. g. 
a wart, corn, eondyloma, etc. 

1866 A. Fut Princ. Med. (1880) 45 A papilloma is com- 
posed of illae, often very large and irregular in shape. 
1873 T. Fe Cece Introd, Pathol. (ed. 2) 151 The Papilio. 
mata are new formations resembling in structure ordinary 
papillae, and like these they grow from cutaneous, mucous, 
or serous surfaces. 

Cond. 1897 Allbuit's Syst. Afed. 11, 1122 Papilloma-like 
growths in cysts. Jédid. 1¥. 837 A papilloma-like mass. 

Hence || Papillomatosis, the formation of a 
papilloma; Papillo-matous a., of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a papilloma. 

87a Peastee Ovar. Tumors 20 The benign papillo- 
matous or dendritic form of tumor, 1897 Addéutt's Syst. 
Med, 1V. 683 A small papillomatous growth. x i 
Hurtcuinson Arch, Surg. ye No. 38. 282 Family proclivity 
to cancer and to papillomatosis go together. s 

Papillose (pz:pildvs), a. [ad. mod.L. papil- 
lés-us, {. papilla: see -OSE1.] Full of or beset 
with papills or nipple-like projections. 

1752 Hi Hist. Anim. a he Anas, with a naked 
papillose face. The Muscovy Duck. 1753 Cuameees Cycé. 
Supp. s.v. Leaf, Papillose Leaf, one whose surface is 
covered with little roundish protuberances, or vesicles. 
a Topo Cycl. Anat. 1. $32/1 The tongue. .hecomes 
soft and papillose. 1877-84 F. E. Hutme Wild FZ p. xvi, 
Burdock.—Anthers exserted : filaments papillose. 

Hence Papillo’sity, papillose condition. 

1881 Westin rnd. Bot. X. No. azo. 115 The papillosity 
of the upper part of the back of the nerve alone thoroughly 
distinguishes it. ‘ 

Papilloso-, used as combining adverbial form 
of mod.L. papillasus Parmuiose, as in Papilloso- 
asperate a., rough with closely set papillz. 

1846 Use Zooph. (1848) 49: Surface of the coralla papilloso- 
asperate. 

apillote (pzx:piloxt, -pt), Also 8 papillot, 
papilliot(e, 8~9 papillotte, 9 papilotte. [a. F. 
papillote (Mme de Sevigne a 1696), app. a verbal 
sb. from *papilloter, a supposed deriv. of papillon 
butterfly.] A curl-paper, 

1748 H. Watrote Let. to H. S. Conway 6 Oct., | wish you 


the Tongue, the 


[f. as prec. + 


PAPIST. 


could see him making squibs of his papillotes. 1778 Re/uta- 
tion 19 The wild Devonia still on fashion ese he 
thy satire into papillotes, eshte A.M, Bennett Seegar 
Girl (1813) ILI. 169 A papilliot ving dropped from madame's 
téte. 1831 Baewster Vat, Magzte iii, (1833) 42 Her fingers 
were in active motion among the papillotes. 

attrib, 1845 Stocquerer Handbx. Brit. India (1854) 80 
A good supply of papillote paper. 

Papillous (papi‘les), a. Now rare or Obs, 
fad. mod.L. papzllésus: see -oUs.] = PAPILLosE, 

1718 J. Cuamzertayne Xelig. Philos. (1730) 1. xiv. § 6 
The Particles of the Olfactory Matter..must strike with 
some Force against the Papillous Tegument, to produce the 
Sense of a 18aa-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 486 Cuticle below the scabs... dotted with papillous 
apertures, oozing fresh matter. 

Papillule (papilil). [ad. mod.L. papilula, 
dim. of fapilia.) A miaute papilla; in Lntom. 
applied to a small elevation or depression with 
a minute papilla in the centre. Hence Papi‘llu- 
late a., beset with papillules, 

1826 Kiray & Spr. Extomol.1V. a74 Papillule (Pafiliula), 
a tubercle or variole with an elevation inits centre. Papillu- 
late (Papilinlata), beset with many papillules. Ex. Elytra 
of Dynastes Hercules 2. 5 

tParpin. 00s. Inspapyn. [app. a. F. pagin, 
now ‘pap for children’. Cf. Sc. fapptin “a sort 
of batter or paste, generally made of flour and 
water, used by weavers for dressiag their linen val 
or their webs’ (Jam.).] A dish composed of milk, 
flonr, and yolks of eggs, sweetened with sugar. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks.g Papyns.—Take fayre Myike an 
Flowre, an drawe it porw a straynoure, an set it ouer be 
fyre, an let it boyle a-whyle [ete.]. 

Papinga, -gay, -go, -jay, obs. ff. Poprngay. 

Papin’s digester: see D1GESTER 4. 

+ Papion, -oun. 0s. [a. OF. papion, ad. 
med.L. pagzo, -dnem, of unknown origia.] A 
carnivorous beast used in hunting ; app. the cheetah 
or bunting leopard. 

[@ 1444 Jac. DE Vitaiaco Hist. Ortent.(Du Cange), Papi 
quos appellant canes silvestres acriores quam Iupi. a1375 
Maunoev. (French text) (Roxb.) v.14 En Cipre lem chace 
a papions, qi semblent leopardz priuez, qi preignont 
trop bien les bestes sauvages.] ¢ 1400 (English text) rdid., 
In Cipre men huntes with papiouns L4/S. Cott. 7it. papyounss 
v. rr. papions, pampeons], be whilk er lyke to leoperds. 1598 
Hakcuyr Voy. 1. 98 (tr. /tin. fr. Will. de Rubruguis, 1253) 
The Tartars..make themselues two gownes.. of woolues 
skins, or Fox skins, or else of Papions [orig. de pellihus 
lupinis, vel vulpibus, vel papionibus}. 

Papir, papire, obs. forms of PAPER. 

Papish (p7'pif), sd. and a. Now dal. [app. 
f, pape, dial. form of Pore (F. page, L. papa). 

A. adj. Papistical, popish. (A hostile epithet.) 

1546 Garpiner Declar. Foye ath, This they wy!) aske 
me. how papysshe hysshop and folish lawer, doest thow 
deny predestination? [Side note] They vse the word papish, 
to stop euery mans mouth withall. 1566 in Peacock Lng. 
Ch, Furniture (1866) 137 The vestments, albs, amesses..that 
belong to the pon te priste. 1759 Ditwortu Pope 148 
None hut apish and papish brats will heed him, ¢ 18r 
Hose fates § Sk. 111, 160 The rebel crew, and thet is 

rince. 1898 Crockett Stand, Bearer xiv, 118 We had 
feos a Papish priest some-gate in his youth, 

B. sé. = Papist. dial. or tlliterate. 

1604 in R. E. C. Waters Parish Reg. Eng. (1883) 68 
Christian Steevens..was buried hy women, for she was a 
papishe. 1668 Davoren Sir Af. Mar-all ww. i, There are 
some Papishes, I'l! warrant, that lie in wait for my daughter. 
31792 Mab. D'Argtay Let. fo dlrs, Phillips Sept., Upon the 
72 .SU ition that, being nothing hut French papishes, they 
eect never pay. 1802 Coteripce Lett, to 1. Wedgwood 
(1895)417 The climate and couatry are heavenly, the inhabi- 
tants Papishes. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. a), Pagish,a papist. 
I ae Betsy Gray 16 (E. D. D.) Ye ca‘d hima 
an’ a rebel. 

Pa:pisher. Ods. or dial, [See-ER1.] =prec. B. 

18a3 Scotr Peveril xxi, This plot..that they are Pursui 
the Eaten about. 1836 J . Newman Ledé. (1891) IL. 
199 Dr. Wiseman (somewhat coolly) has sent me dowa two 


fresh Papishers Jast night, ’ j 

Papism (pépiz’m). [a. F. papisme (1578 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. as next + -1sm.] The papal 
system; popery; Roman Catholicism. 

1550 Bate Afo/, 83 If all thyoges muste be persolued, that 
hathe bene promysed in papisme, 1553 Becon Xelig. Rome 
(1563) 138 So long as y* Masse endureth, so long shall papisme 
continue, a 3614 P. Litie Tao Sermz. (1619) 47 Papisme 
-.is not a total defection, hut an aherration, from Christ. 
1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 11. 381 Invocation of Saints, 

hurch-Ornaments, Priest-Vestments, Altar-Garments, or 
such like Fundamental Articles of Papism. 1850 H. W. 
Grevitte Diary (1883) 373 He [Bennet] enters into the 
whole case of Puseyism, .. Papism, his own Pe ; 

Papist (pétpist). [a. F. papeste (1525 in 
Godel Compl.), or ad. 16th c. L. papista, f. papa 

pope: see -1sT. J 
_ 1. An adherent of the pope; esp. an advoeate of 

papal supremacy ; also, more generally, a member 

of the Roman Catholic Church; a Roman Catholic 
or Romanist. (Usually bostile or opprobrions.) 

[ugax Fisuer Sern. agsi. Luther Wks. (1876) 344 The 

popes holynes & his fauourers, whom he [Luther] calleth so 

often in derisy‘on papistas, papastros, & papanos, & papenses. 

1534 (é¢/e) A Litel ‘Treatise ageynst the Mutterynge ¢ 

some Papistis in Corners. 1657 J. SerGeant Schisum Dis 
pach't 656 ‘Tis clear that al Roman-Catholikes, that ts, all 

Communicants with the Church of Rome or Papists {as 

they call them) hold the substance of the Pope's Authority: 


apish 


PAPISTIC, 
Tanner 28 Apr. in Pepys’ Diary (1879) VI. 186 The 
Oana other Ehagplec of the Ch. 4 Engtand. 1781 


Gunpon Deed. § #. xx. U1. 152 note, In the beginning of the 
last century, the Papists of England were only a thirtieth, 
and the Protestants of France only a fifteenth pare of the 
respective nations, 1891 Simes 10 Oct. 5/3 In spite of the 
clamaur of the extreme Papists, the Vatican recognized that 
it had still to look to the Italian Government for protection. 

2. atirib, or guasi-adj. = PAPAL. 

1819 Laov Moacan Autobiog. (1859) 277 There, and in the 
bright hopes that opened to them of petting rid of papist 
government, it is that Bonaparte is a loss to Europe, 

Hence Pa'pistlike a.; Pa‘pistly adv. 

1579 Furke Xefut. Rastel 739, To reason from the 
authoritie of men negatinely, is Papistlike. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. WN. Diss, Drama 29 He was suspected to be 
a Papist or Papistly affected. 

Papistic, 4. (sb.) [f. as prec. + -10; cf. F. 
papisiique (1 6the. in Littré).] 

1. = Papistioaz., (Usually hostile.) 

545 Jove Exp. Dan. vii. 108h, Lykewyse in the pai istik 
chirche, what a multitude & variete is there of laudable in 
syghte ceremonis. 1624 Edel Pier AG: Palatinate 49 

he Armie of the Papistique gue... did extreamely 
rauage the low Palatinate. 1774 WarTox Hist. Poetry xliv. 
(1840) IIT. 130 Service-books for the old papistic worship. 
1844 Lixcaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. xiii. 259 no¢e, 1 do not 
see why the papistic prelate Dunstan has not as good a 
claim to the honours of a reformer aseither Alfred or AElfric. 

2. adsol. or sh. = PApPist 1. 

1589 Alarprel, Epit. (1843) at The papistics affirmiog all 
their traditions to agreeable. .to the word. 

Papistical (papi'stikal),a. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a papist or 
tem adhering to the pope; of, pertaining, or 
adhering to the Charch of Rome and its doctrines, 
ceremonies, and traditions; popish. Usually hostile 
or opprobrions, (In quot. 1568 = Parat.) 

3537 Cromwett in Merriman Life § Lett. 17 paly (1902) 
Il. 65 Soo his grace cannot a litle mervayl to here of the 

apisticall facion that is mayntained in that town. 1568 

Barton Chron. 11. 599 Aspiryng to ascend to the Papi- 
Sticall Sea. 1054 Wuerock Zootomia 358 Our Protestant 
Jesuites. .(as well as the Papisticall) care not for converting 
those Indians that have no Gold. 1767S. Paterson Another 
Tras, II. 66 A papistical or a calvinistic saint. 1873 M. 
Couns Sguire Silchester 1. ii. 17 The decorations had 
become unpopular. Somebody had called them Papistical. 

Papi-stically, dv. [f. prec. +-1y2.] In 
4 papistical manner ; popishly. 

157a Ane. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 403 Inquire of such 
unordered persons papistically set. 1655 Baxter Quaker 
Catech. 30 These Quakers that Pharisaically and Papistically 
justifie themselves. 1848 J. H. Newstan Loss § Gain 207 

Vhat is called papistically inclined. 

+Papi-sticate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Paristio 
+ -ATE3,] ¢rans. To render papistic. 

1746 W. Hoastev Fool (1748) I. 67 Though he may not 
make them Traitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate them. 

Papistry (pé‘pistri). [f. Parist+-ry.] The 
doctrine or system of papists ; popery; the Roman 
Catholic religion or faith. (A hostile term.) 

, 15+, Pore Helpe in Skelton’s Wks. (Dyce) 1. p. cix, Say- 
Inge it is hut papistric, Yea, fayned and hipocrisy. 1549 
Latimer's and Serm. bef. Edw. Vi, To Rar. (Arb) + The 
abolishmente ofall papestrie. 1549-62 STERNHOLD & it ess 
Come Holy Spirit, Keepe us fram sects and errors all, and 
from all Papistrie. 1617 Moavsom /tin. 1. 121 There was 
Bow small hope of eliay | England to papistry. 1734 
Near Hist. Purit. 1. 596 Because Papistry was odious, 
1856 Wurrnies Afary Garvin xxix, Beholding..The stranger 
cross his forehead with the sign of Papistrie, 
.tPa‘pize, v. Obs. [f. L. papa Pore + -128.] 
tir, To act or play the pope; to act on the side 
of the pope or papal system; b. ¢rans. To render 
papal or popish. Hence + Papized Dpl. a., imbued 
with popery, conformed to the papal system; 
+ Papizing vé/. sb. and Ap/. a., playing the pope ; 
allowing papal doctrines or practices. 
161a R. Cazrenter Soules Sent. 4x It is only an opinion 
of Papizing Paganes. 1629 Baent tr. Yewell's Epist. in 
Sarpi's Council Trent, etc. 854 When we see that nothing 
is decreed in the Councell, but at the Popes pleasure, why 
may wee not say that the oracles of the Couacels doe Papize? 
Bi Fuirer a War wt. xxix. (1840) 170 Protestants cut 
off the authority from all papized writers of that age. 1692 
Scotch Presbyt, Elog. a7 8) 80 Papising Prelates. a 1843 
Soutiey Compl. Bk. ii I. 519 He is accused of Papizing, 
cause he wishes for conciliation. 

Paplette, paplote, variants of Paretore Oés. 

Papolatry (pzipglatri). xonce-wa. [f. L. papa 
Pope + -LATRY.} Worship of, or excessive rever- 
ence for, the ree So Papo‘latrous a., charac- 
terized by ‘papolatry’. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 302 Preachers of papolatry. /did. 
303 The new papolatrous and dogmapocic movement. 

Papoose (pipa's). Also 7 pappouae, pa- 
pouse, 8-9 pappoose. [An Algonquin word : 
iu Narragansett sapoos, Pequot poupports (i.e. ae 
cE) A North-American Indian young child. 

1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 108 This little 
Pa ag travells about with his bare footed mother to 
Padale in the Icie Clammbankes. 16 71. Matner New Eng. 
(1864) 197 They thonght..to make the English believe those 
base Papooses were of royal Progeny. 1809 Kenpaut 7'rav. 
Le xl. 152 From papoose, a word which, as it is said, 
some of the Indians mean a efile 1865 F. Parkman 

miplain xii. (1875) 348 Naked pooses screamed and 
ran. 1890 L. C. D'Ovie WVotches 28 Strapped in that queer 
Coutrivance in which squaws carry their papooses, 


| 


441 


b. Cond. 1866 Treas. Bot. 844/2 Papoose-root, th jt 
of Caulophyllum thalictroides. ears Capesiesr00e ae 
|| Papoosh, papouchée (pipi'f). Also 7 papu- 
cha, 9 papoush: see also Baboucnz, Pasoucu, 


[a. Pers. (aah papark (Turkish ar pabuich) 
slipper, shoe, f. Pers. pd foot + Us) Pash cover- 
ing.] A Turkish or Oriental slipper. 


1682 WueELen Journ, Greece u. 187 They slip off their 
Papuchas, or Shoes, when they go in to do their Devotions. 
bid, v. 349 They never wear Papouches, or Slippers, like 
the Turks. 1835 Wituis Penciléings II. liii. irs A ragged 
and decrepit dervish, with his papooshes in his hand. 184 
Tuackeray Lastern Adv. Fat Contrib. Wks. 1 XIf, 
621 His pipes, narghilés, yataghans, and Ppapooshes made 
him a personage of no small importance. 

+ Pappe, sb. Obs. [a.l. pappe, ad. L. pappus.] 
= Paprus. 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 356 Flowers, which .. wither 


| and turne into pappe or down, 


+Pappe, v. Obs. rare—*, [? Connected with Par 
sb. and vl Cf It. pappare ‘to feed with pap’ 
(Florio).] ¢rans. To feed, eram, pamper. 

?axgoo in Wright Reg. Ant. I. 4x To pappe and pampe 
her fleische, 

Pappescent (pxpe'stnt), 2. Hof. Also erron. 
papesc-. [f. L. papp-zs: see -EScENT.] Producing 
a pappus, as composite plants, 

1720 Braiz in Pil. Trans. XXXI. 33 The Esulz and 
Tithymali are Cathartick ; tho’ both these are Lactescent, 
yet they differ from those which are Pappescent also. 173 
ArauTunot A dienes vi. (1735) 211 Cooling, lactescent, pape- 
scent Plants, as Cichory, Lettuce, Dandelion. 1732 — Ales 
of Diet 346 Some lactescent papescent Plants as Endive. 

Pappet, obs. variant of Porret, Puppet. 

Pappiferous (pxpi-féros), 2. Hot. rare, 
[f. L. Aapp-us + -¥EROUS.] Bearing a pappus. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pappiform (pzx'piffim), a. Bot. rare~°, 
L. fafp-us + -¥ors.] Having the form of a 
pappus. 1866 Treas. Bot. 844/2. 

Papple, dial. var. Poppe, cockle (weed), 

Papponymie (pzxponi'mik). nonce-qd. [f. Gr. 
nann-os grandfather, after fefronymic.] (See quot.) 

1875 M.A. Lower Lng, Surnames (ed. 4) IL. vii. 73 Those 
who assumed the latter [A/ac] adopted the father's name or 
Patronymic, while those who oa the former [O'), chose 
the designation of the grandfather, the Papponymic. 

Pappoose, pappouse, variants of Paroosr. 

Pappose (pepéu's), a. Hot, [ad. mod, Bot, L. 
papposus (in Y7th c. botanists): sce Parpus and 
-08E.] Furnished with a pappus; of thr nature of 
a pappus, downy. 

1691 Rav Creation 3, (1692) 99 That pappose Plumage 

rowing upon the Tops of some of them [Seeds} 1703 
it Petiver in Part. Trans, XXUI. 1422 Above a dozen 
pappose spikes, 1861 Bexriey Wan, Sot. 575 Calyx .. 
Superior, with a membranous or pappose limb, 

Pappous (px'pes), a. for. (See prec. and 
-0us.] = prec, 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 155 The seeds of 
many pappous or downy flowers. 1785 Martyn Roussean's 
Bot, xxviil. (1794) 430 1t consists of pappous or villous hairs. 
1806 Gatrine Brit, Bot. 409 Salix...Seeds pappous, 

| Pappus (pepés). [mod.L., a. Gr, réamos.] 

1. Zor, The downy or feathery appendage on 
certain fruits, esp. on the achenes or ‘seeds’ of 
many Composilx, as thistles, dandelions, ete.; 
hence extended to the reduced calyx of Composit: 
generally, whether downy, bristly, scaly, toothed, 
or membranous. 


[f. 


1 
soft light Down, which ws out of the Seeds of some 
Plants, such as Thistles, Dandelion, Hawkweed, etc. 1811 
A,T. Tuomson Lond. Disp.(1818) 405 The capsule is crowned 
with a feathery pappus. 1866 Sreas. Bot. B44/2 Pappus, 
the calyx of composites, in which that organ is reduced to 
a membrane, or scales, or hairs, or a mere rim. ~ 

Comé, 1847 W. E. Sreete Field Sot. 22 Cal. with a 
superior membranous or pappus-like limb. _ 1870 Hooxer 
Stud. Flora 212 Tragopogon.. pappus-hairs in many series. 


/bid, 188 Centaurea nigra... pappus-scales short unequal or O. | 


2. Anai. (See quots.) 

1857 Mayne Z.zpos. Lex., Pafpus. Anat, Term for the 
first downy beard of the chin, +See Syd. Soc, Lex., Pappus. 
-Also, the downy hair of the skin and cheeks, 

Pappy (p"pi), 56.1 [dim. of Para.] A child's 
pet-name for ‘father’. Now rare. 

1763 Brcxerstarr Love in Vil 66 Come, be a dear 

ood-natured pappy. 1783 Miss Buanev Cecilia vi. viil, 

no, Pappy ie a world of business to settle first. 1897 
*Ourpa Oe ermvencs xx, Now they were doing the same 
with poor Pappy i 

Pappy, 56.2 [dim. of Pap sé.2] A nursery 
equivalent of Pap sd.2 (also dial. of Pap sd.}). 

1807 E. S. Bazaett AM Talents 38 A giant sputt’ring 
pappy from the spoon. 

Pappy (pz'pi), ¢. [f. Pap sé.2 + -y.] Of the 
nature or consistence of pap; soft and wet. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. v.ix. 386, I saw it {his head) 
swell'd in severall places: some of the Swellings were big 
and pappy. i Miuis Syst. Pract. Hush, 1.137 A sw 
of their roots laid over a very pappy mud. 1849 Slackw. 
Mag. LXV. 103 A pappy potato, salted in the boiling. 
1896 Allbrett's Sve Me . 1. 402 Bread crumbs and milk 
in fine pappy condition. . 

b. fig. Feeble in character, ‘ milk-aod-watery ’. 


J. Haaats Lex. Techn. 1, Pappus, in Botany, is that | 


PAPWORT. 


809 W. Braga Descr. Catal. No. 9 There would soon be 
an end of proportion and strength, and it would be weak, 
and pappy, .-and thick-headed, like his own works. 1893 
G. Atten Scallywag 1. 67 You. .Jeft me to talk half the day 
to that Pappy, sappy, vappy blg Englishman, 

Cc. Comd., as pappy-headed. 

1828 Soutuey Hf. to A. Cunningham, An honest fellow of 
the numskull race; And, pappier-headed still, a very goose. 
Papre, Papry, obs. forms of Paper, Popeny. 
+Papse. Oés. rare~', The name of some 

game or sport; or perh. #/ pranks, 

ere York Myst. xxix. 358 And sone schall ye see Howe 
we schall plzay papse for be pages browe, 

|| Papula (paepidla). Pl. -e. [L., = pustule, 
pimple, in form a dim. of *fapa, app. from a root 
pap- to Figee| 

L. Saik. = Parurg 1. 

1706 Punurs, Papula, a Swelling with many reddish 
Pimples that eat and spread. 1875 B. Meapows Clin. Odserv. 
22 The papulz remain, a hair plainly seen in the centre of 
each. 1876 Dunsaixe Dis. Skit 41 Papule are circumscribed 
solid elevations of the skin, varying in size from a pin-head 
toa split pea. 

2. Zool. and Bot. = PAPuie 2. 

1857 [see Parutareszous} 1 Bentrev Alan. Sot. (ed. 2) 
58 Those with one secreting cell placed above the level of 
the cpidermis are frequently termed papulz or papillz. 

Papular (px'pilii), a. [f prec.+-ar.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of papules or pimples. 

1828-20 E. ‘Thompson tr. Cullen's Nosol. Slethod, (ed. 3) 
321 These papular affections are peculiar to infants. 1879 
St. George's fiosp. Rep. UX. 221 Administration interfered 
with by..a papular eruption. 

Papularde, obs. form of PAPELARD. 

Pa‘pulated, a. [f. L. papula + -ate? 2+ -Ev1] 
Covered with or marked by papules or pimples. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 463 A harsh 
papulated or ey rind. 4-88 ‘WV. Wits Princ 
§ Pract. Vet. Med. (ed, 5) 218 The disappearance of the 
oa eruption. ; 

apulation (pxpislé-fon). [n. of action f. 
L. papulére \o produce Aapule or pimples.] The 


| formation of papules or pimples. 


1877 Roseats Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 161 Papulation is 
deferred till the 7th, 8th, gth, or roth day. 31899 A//éute's 
Syst. Med, VII. 607 The papulation. .is 2s frequently the 
consequence of the scratching as its cause. 

Papule (px'pi#l). [ad. L. popula; cf. F. 
pafule (1555 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L ath. A small, solid, somewhat pointed swell- 
ing of the skin, usually inflammatory, without 
suppuration ; a pimple. 

(1857 Mayne has only /'apula.] 1864 W. T. Fox Shin 
Dis. 30 Papules and vesicles may exist in abundance with 
very httle erythema. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The minute 
abatomy AEE pathology of papules are very various, 

2. Zool, and Lot. = PariLta 1b, 2. 

1872 H.C. Woon Fresh-Water Alge (1874) 223 Nodules 
approximate, with their papules applanate. 

Papuli-ferous, a [f. L. papula + -(1)FERous 
bearing.] Bearing papules ; papilliferous. 

1857 Mayxe Expos. Lex, Pasi, Sot. Waving or 
bearing papula:, as the branches, leaves and calyces of the 
Mesembryanthemum papuliferunt: papuliferous, 

Papulo- (pz'pizle), used as combining form 
of Papua, ParvLe, in pathological terms, as 

Pa:pulo-erythe'ma, erythema accompanied by 
papules; hence Pa:pulo-erythe-matoua a., char- 
acterized by papulo-erythema. Pa‘pulo-pu'stular 
a., characterized hy swellings resembling papules 
but containing pus. Pa:pulo-aqua’mots a., cbar- 
acterized by papules covered by scales. Pa-pulo- 
ve‘sicle, a swelling resembling a papule, but 
containing fluid; hence Pa:pulo-vesi‘cular ., 
characterized by papulo-vesicles. 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. VUN1. 808 Gyrate patches of 
erythema or ‘papulo-erythema, /did. 697 Preceded by 
a “papulo-erythemutous condition. /did. A “papulo- 
pustular skin-affection. 1876 Dunninc Dis. Shin 247 Where 
the process runs into a “papulo-squamous stage. /did. 67 
A great variety of stages of exudation .. giving rise to the 
papule, *papulo-vesicle, vesicle [etc.}. 1875 B. Meaoows 
Clin. Observ. cee irritable and *papulo-vesicular patch on 


Saucon (oa inlows) 4 aie 
a ose (px:piulows), a. [ad. mod.L. ft- 
pate see Papua and ea) Covered with 


ules or papilla ; papillose. 
yee J. la Peedi Bot. Explan. Terms 385 Papsdosunt, 
papulose, covered with vascular Punctures. 1830 Linotey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 57 Stigmata ..papulose, or formed. 

So Papulo'sity. : 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Papulosity, fulness of pimples or 
blisters. 1658 in Priweips. 

Papulous (pe'pivlss), a. [f. as prec. +-o0s.] 
Covered with or characterized by papules, papu- 
lose; of the nature of a Pavel, papular. 

1818-20 E. Tuomrson tr. Cullen's Nosol Method. (ed: 3) 
320 The varieties of papulous eruption are comprehend 
under three genera. 1899 Ad/dutt's Syst. Aled. V111. 606 
Among the papulous diseases of the skin. 

Papure, obs. form of PAPER. ps 

+Pa‘pwort. Obs. [f. Pap 56.2 (2) + Woxt.] 
An old name of the herb Mercary. 

a@ 1400-50 Stockh. Afed. MS. 203 Mercurie or papwourts 
or be more smerewourt : sereu » 1597 GERARDE 
App., Papwort is Mercurie. ‘ 

py, obs. form of Porrr, 


PAPYR. 


Papyllardie, variant of ParELARDY Ods. 

+ Papyr, papyre, anglicized forms of Papyrus. 

x6or Hotranp Pliny xut. xi, 1, 392 The very bodice. .of 
the Papyr it selfe, serveth very well to twist and weave ther- 
with little boats. 1662 StTituincr.. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 1 Moses, 
when exposed in an Ark of Nilotick papyre. 1855 BAILEY 
Spir. Leg. in Mystic, etc. (ed. 2) 88 Nile rh papyr. 

‘apyr, -e@, obs. forms of PAPER. 

Papyraceous (pepirét{as), a. Mat. Hist. ([f. 

L, papyr-us (see PAPER) + -aczous.] Of the con- 


sisteuce or thinness of paper; of the nature of 
paper; papery. . 

17sz Str J. Hint Hist. Anim. 169 The violet-purple, 
papyraceous Solen... It’s whole substance is not thicker than 
that of a sheet of tolerably thick paper. 1824 C. Dusois 
Epit. Lamarck's Arrangem. Testacea 142 Shell thin, 
fragile, and papyraceous. 1836-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat, II. 

156/2 ‘The scapula is..quite peoyaeon in some places, 
1882 Huxtey in Mature 9 Mar. 437 This papyraceous 
substance has taken the place of the epidermis. 

Papyral (pipoieril), @. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
papyr-us + -AL.| Made or consisting of paper. 

1848 Lytton Caxztons vu. ii, Uncle Jack, whose pocket 
was never without a wet sheet of some kind,..drew forth a 
steaming papyral monster, 

Papyrian (pipitiin), «. Also -ean. [f. L. 
papyrius of papyrus + -AN.] Pertaining to or 
composed of papyrus, 

1984 Donstey Agric. Poems (1810) 360/1 And from whence, 
A second birth, grows the papyrean leaf, A tablet firm, on 
which the painter-bard Delineates thought, 1836 I. Taytor 
Phys, Theory Another Life 1858) 7% An inscription, which 
heretofore had been cominitted to a leaf, or papyrian scroll, 

Papyriferous (pepiriféres), a. [f. L. pa- 
pyrifer papyrus-bearing + -oUS: see -(I)FEROUS. ] 
a. Producing or yielding papyrus. b. Producing 
or yielding paper, or a substance resembling or 
Serving as paper. 

1656 Brount Glossog~., es ad ai that bears or brings 
forth Paper, or the Rush Papyrus, 1857 Mayne Zxfos. 
Lex., Papyriferus, Bot. Bearing paper. ..papyriferous. 1866 
J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Afetas. 463 To steer Lo Papyriferous 
seven-mouth Nile. 


Papyrin (pz'pirin). Also-ine. [mod.f. L. sagj- 
rus (see PAPER) + -INL.] The same as parchment 


paper or vegelable ee see PARCHMENT. 

1860 Edin, Philos. Fral. N.S. XL. 324 Vegetable parch- 
ment.—Papyrine. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 819 Une 
sized paper plunged..into [dilute] sulphuric acid..and then 
washed with weak ammonia ., [is] converted .. into a tough 
substance aa much resembling animal parchment... The 
formation of this remarkable substance was first noticed in 
1847, by Messrs. Poumaréde and Figuier, who gave to it 
the name of Papyvin. 1864 Waster, Papyrine. 

Papyrine (papaicrin), ¢. [ad. L. papprin-us 
of papyrus: see -INE2,] a. Made of papyrus. 
b. Resembling paper (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857). 

1816 G. S. Fagen Orig. Pagan [dol 1. 211 They made a 
Papyrine vessel, which in form represented the head of the 
deity (Osiris). 3819 — Dispensations (1823) I. 372 ‘Whe 
active missionaries..whom the great maritime people. .is to 
send by sea with papyrine volumes. 

Papyritious (pepiri'fas), a. rare. [f. L. 
Papyr-us (see PAPER) -+-1T10US!; cf. L. céuericius.] 
= PAPYRACEOUS. 

1840 Westwooo Classi/, Insects 11, 206 It is of a white, 
slender, and papyritious texture. 

Papyro-, combining form of Gr. rénipos Pary- 
RUS (also in sense ‘ paper’): as in Papyrocracy 
(paepirp'krasi) xonce-wd. [-craoy], goverument by 
paper, i.e. by newspapers or literature; Papy- 
rology (pzepirg'lédzi) [-noay], the study of 
papyri; Papyrophobia (pipaierofau bid) sorce-wd. 
(-PHoBIA], dread of paper; + Papyropolist Oés. 
rave—° [Gr. mwdeiv to sell], a seller of paper; 
Papy'rotint: see quot.; Papyroxylin (pzepirp'ksi- 
lin) [after pyroxylin] (sce quot.). 

31843 Tait's Mag. X. 238 A vow..against sparing one drop 
of blood which the tribunals had once devoted to the altars 
of the Papyrocracy, 1898 Athenzum 24 Dec. 887/1 In 
the department of *papyrology ; if we may use such a word, 
1900 /62d. 3 Feb. 140/3 Papyrology is the Cregk study which 
is devouring all the rest. 1790 Bearme Moral Sci. 1. 2 ii. 
§ 320 Of this *papyrophkobia .. 1 was cured lon: ago. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr.,* Papyropolist..a Seller of aper. 1897 
Wait Dict. Photogr. (e 7) 438 Papyrotype, Papyrography, 
or *Papyrotint, modifications of photo-lit! ography, in eid 
paper is used as material on which the original transfer is 
made. 1894 Bortone Electr, Instr. Making (ed. 6) 26 Gun- 
eld or *papyroxyline, is paper which has been immersed 

lor a few seconds in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and then washed in an abundance of water. ee 27 If papy- 
roxyline is used, it should be made from stout Hullboard. 


Papyrograph (pipsierdgraf), sb. [f Gr. 
manvp-os papyrus (see PAPER) + ~ypapos -GRAPH.] 
Name of an apparatus patented (1874) by E. Zuc- 
cato for copying documents by chemical agents 
ae through a porous paper-stencil. 

© quot. 1878 erroneously pnt for photo. vrography,) 

[1876 PapierZeitung 188 (t7tle) Ds eae h.] 
1877 Echo 22 Oct. ick Besides the old-fashioned Ethan 
paper..we have the papyrograph, the auto-polygraph, the 
autographic, and various other systems of so-called printing. 
1878 Agxey Photogr. (1881) 181 This method has been 
named hy Sir H. James as the papyrograph. It must not 
be mistaken for another process, used for copying Jetters or 
Circulars, and known by the same name. 1883 R. HALDANE 
Workshop Receipts Ser. ut, 79/2 In the enrly days of papy- 
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TO; h printing, a pad, saturated with persulphate of iron, 
wae eee at the back of the stencil. ; i 
Hence Papyrograph wv. trams., to copy with 
a papyrograph; Papyrogra‘phic a., pertaining to 
or produced by a papyrograph or papyrography. 
1848 H. E. Stricktann in Yardine's Contrib. Ornith, 20 
If [a person] adopts the Papyrographic process, he has 
merely to draw on paper with lithographic chalk instead of 
a lead pencil, and to send his design..to an anastatic 
rinter, who wil! speedily strike off the requisite number of 
impressions. 1874 Spect/. Zuccato's Patent No. 1078, \ shall 
.. refer to the paper so prepared .. as papyrographic paper, 
ax8g0 W. R. Wane lVo0d-working Tools (Cent. Dict.), The 
first draft of these lessons was printed or papyrographed. 


Papyrography (pepirp'grifi). [f. as prec. + 
-GBAPHY.] A term applied to a process of writing 
or drawing on paper and transferring the design to 


a zinc plate whence it is printed. 

The name had already been given in French (papyro- 
graphic) to various transfer processes introduced in 1819, 
1822, aod 1840 respectively. More recently it has been 
loge arelird in English to Capta. Abney's papyrotype, etc, 

1848 H. E, Srrickraso ia Fardine's Contrio. Ornith. 20, 
I found that drawings made on paper with this [lithographic 
chalk] could be readily transferred to zinc, and would supply 
an indefinite number of impressions... Tbis new process, the 
original desiga being made on paper, I have distinguished 
by the name of Papyrography. 1849 P. H. De 1a Morte 
(47#de) Anastatic Printing and Papyrography. 1888 LietzE 
Heliographic Processes 112 Capt. Abney's Papyrography 
[=Papyrotype]. P : 

b. The process of copying with a papyrograph. 

In mod. Dicts. ee x 

Papyrotype (pipsieretaip). [f. Paryro- + 
Tyre.] Name given to a modification of photo- 
lithography, devised by Captain Abney, in which 
the picture is first printed on a sensitized gelalin 
film supported on paper, and afterwards transferred 
to a lithographic stone or to zinc. 

1874 Aangy Instr. Photogr. 122 To make a transfer by 
Papyrotype. 1892 Brotuzrs Photogr. 159 A process called 
oe was patented by Capt. Abney. [Specif. 615 of 
1873. 

|| Papyrus (pipeierds). Pl. papyri (-aierai). 
Also 4-7 papirus. [L. papyrus, a. Gr. ndndpos 
the paper-rmsh; also, the wriling material prepared 
from it.] 

1. An aquatic plant of the sedge family, the 
Paper Reed or Paper Rush (Cyperus Papyrus ot 
Papyrus antiquorum), with a creeping rootstock 
which sends up stems from 8 to 10 feet high, 
bearing spikelets of flowers on long stalks in 
a large cluster at the top; formerly abundant 
in Egypt, and the sonrce of the writing material 
used by the ancients (see 2); still fonnd in Abys- 
sinia, Syria, Sicily, etc. $3 

1388 Wye /sa. xviii 2 The lond..that sendith mes- 
sangeris bi the see, and in vessels of papirus on watris, 1398 
‘Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvii. cxxvi (Bodl, MS.), Papirus is 
be name ofa rusche p* is idruyed to tende fuyre & lanterns. 
1548 Turner Names of [ferbes 60 Papyrus groweth not 
in Englande, it hath the facion of a greate Docke.. .It maye 
be called in englishe water paper; or herbe apse 1615 
Saxpys Trav, (1632) 102 The sedgie reeds re row in 
the marishes of A¢gypt, called formerly Papi, of which 
they made paper. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl. s.v. Paper, 
Besides Paper, they made sails, ropes, and other nav 
rigging 5 as also mats, blankets, clothes, and even ships, of 
the stalk of the Papyrus. 1827 Moore Zficur. xvi. (1839) 
173 Planks..bound rudely together with ds of papyrus. 
1865 Livincstone Zamibesé iil, 82 The shore..was covered 
with reeds and papyrus. " 

2. A snbslance prepared, in the form of thin 
sheets, from the stem of the papyrus plant, by 
laying thin slices or strips of it side by side, with 
another layer of similar strips crossing them, and 
usually a third layer again parallel to the first, 
the whole being then soaked in water, pressed 
together, and dried ; used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, etc., as a material for writing on. 

et Cuamarrs Cycé, sv. Pager, Taking the MS. of 
St. Mark’s Gospel at Venice to be written on Egyptian 
Papyrus, 1824 J. Jonnson Tyfogr. Il. xii. 430 Ancient 
manuscripts written oo Papyrus, both in Greek and Latin. 
1834 Lytton Pompeti 1. ni, 14 The few rolls of papyrus 
which the ancients deemed a notable collection of books. 
1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile xv. 397 These invaluable 
letters, written on papyrus io the hieratic character. — 

3. (With pl. Zafyrz.) An ancient manuscript or 
document written on papyrus. 

1824 J. Jouxson Tyfogr. II. xii. 430 The first Papyrus 
was at length iarellene and eae be a Treatise of 
Music, 1863 Lo. Lyrron Ring Amasis 1. 1 1. v. 267 This 
mummy was accompanied bya papyrus. 1875 ScRIVENER 
Lect, Text N. Test. 20 Those Biblical codices which most 
resemble the Herculanean papyri. = 

4. atirib. and Comb. 

1837 Sin J. G. Witxinson Anc, Egyft, viii, IIL. 62 Pur- 
poses to which the papyrus plant is said to have been 
applied. 1866 Livincstone Last ¥rnls, (1873) L. ix. 234 
Papyrus roots are hard to the bare feet. 1875 ScrivVENER 


Lect. Text N. Test. 16 The fi t’ 
the rnins of Herculaneum. ee vee ener 


Paquet, -ette, obs. forms of Packer. 

Par (paz), sd. (a. L. par equal, (as sb.) that 
which is equal, equality. Cf. It. pare, Sp., Pg. 
par, ¥F. pair equal; It., Ger. par?, Pg. paro, par 
of exchange.] 


PAR. - 


1. Equality of valne or standing; an equal footing, 
a level. Now chicfly in phr. ov or upon a bhi 

166s Petty Zaxes 26 A natural par between land and 
labour. 1672 — Pol. Anat, Ne 63 The most important 
[is] to make a Par and Equation between Landsand Labour, 
so as to express the Value of any thing by eitber alone. 1706 
Purtutrs s.v., 70 be at Par, i.e. to be equal. 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 255 Thus matters were brought to a par, and victory 
stood hovering o're the illustrious combatants. 1726 Swirr 
Gulliver t, iti, The rest of the great officers are much upon 
a + 174r Monro Anat. (ed, 3) 16 The Renewal and 
Waste keeping pretty near par in adult middle Age. 1753 
A. Mureuy Gray’s-Jun Frnd. No. 61 I. 53 It will..set the 
Ladies upon a Par with the Men, 1761-3 Hume Hist. 
BS (2806) III. App. iii. 629 Industry..increased as fast as 
gold and silver, and kept commodities nearly at a par with 
money. x8ox H. Martin Helen of Glenvoss 11. 211 Lord 
Dorville is almost at par with you. 1832 L ‘Tavtor Safur- 
day Even. 481 All are to beseem themselves as if all were 
on a par. r8s0 W. Irvine Goldsmith xv. 181 Elevated 
almost to a par with his idol. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. 
Ixiii, 404 Something near to par with what Scotland had to 
render in return. 1876 Moziev Untv. Ser. v. 120 The 
rights of natural society are not to be put upon a par with 
the rude ideas of early ages, 

+b. Anequal nomerical strength. ‘te. A match, 

something that is equal or a match o another. Oés. 

1708 Swirt Sacr. Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 130 So many of 
our [Irish] temporal! peers live in England, that the bishops 
re ae pretty near a par of the [Irish] house, 911 
P. H, View two last Parits. 234 The Tryal of this worthless 
Tool was made a Par to that of Arch-Bishop Laud's. 


2. Comm. @. The recognized value of the cnr- 
rency of one country in terms of that of another; 


in full, par of exchange: sce EXCHANGE sd. 4. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 416 The diuersitie of the 
said Par of Exchanges of thirtie three shillings foure pence 
for the Low-countreys, and twentie foure shillings nine pence 
for Hamborough. 1692 E Lower, Interest Wks. 1727 
II. 72 The Par is a certain Number of Pieces of the Coia 
of one Country, containing in them an equal Quang of 
Silver to that in another Number of Pieces of the Coin of 
another Country. 1727-4: Cuamaens Cyc/. s.v., The Par 

| differs from the course of exchange, in this, that the Par of 
exchange shews what other nations should ailow in ex- 
change; which is certain and fixed, by the intrinsic values 
of the several species to be exchanged: but the course 
shews what they will allow in exchange. 1833 McCuttocu 
Commerce. Dict. (1852) 579 The thousand circumstances 
which are daily and hourly affecting the state of debt and 
credit, prevent the ordinary course of exchange from being 
almost ever precisely at par. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 108/2 
Between two countries making use of the same metal a par 
may exist; but between two countries one of which makes 
use of gold and the other of silver an invariable par cannot 
exist, 1861, 2868 [see Excnance 5d. 4]. 186i Goscuen Fon, 
Exch, (1864) 6 If the exchanges were at par—that is to say 
if the indebtedness of the two countries were equal. 1882 
R, Bite. Counting-Ho. Dict. (1893), Mint Par of Ex- 
change, the weight of pure gold or silver in a coin of one 
country, as compared with that in a coin of another. 

b. Equality between the market value of stocks, 
shares, bonds, elc., and the nominal or face value. 
Chiefly in the expressions a¢ far, at the face 
value; above par, at a price above the face value, 


at a premium ; de/ow far, at a discount. 

19736 Swirt Gulliver 1, vi, The exchequer bills would not 
circulate under nine a cent. below par. 1744 TinDAL 
Rafpin's Hist. Eng. U1. Contin. 336/: The credit of the 
Exchequer notes being thus secured, they daily rose nearer 
to par. 1753 H. Watrote Let, to F. Chute 20 Oct, 
Lottery tickets rise: subsidiary treaties under par—I don't 
say, Mo price. 1802 £dix. Rev. 1. 104 A stock bearing one 
half per cent. would not find many purchasers at par. 189% 
Barn. Smitu & Hupson Arithm. for Schools 304 Wheo 
Be price of £100 stock is £ 100 in money, the stock is said to 

at par. 
c. attrib, Par value = value at par. 

1861 Goscnen For. Exch. 6 Thus those who have the bills 
to sell are able to obtain more than the actual par value for 
them. /éd. 48 The limits within which the exchanges may 
yary..are on the one extreme, the par value, plus the cost 
of transmission of builion; on the other extreme the par 
value, minus this identical sum. ; 

3. An average or normal amount, qualily, degree, 


or condition. Ov @ par, on an average. 
1778 (|W. Marsuat] A/inudes Agric. 5 Nov.an. 1775, From 
five bushels of malt, I find, are brewed, on a Ran forty-four 
ons of strong, and eighty of small. 1796 W. MarsHALt 
Wy, England \. 12 Taking the par of years, we may fairly 
lace West Devonshire ten days or a fortnight behind the 
Nidland District. 1805 Fonsytu Beaulies Scot. (1806) TV. 
255 The nominal farms..contain on a par about..ninety 
acres within the head dike, and about 250 acres of moor or 
hill lands. 2822 Bra: Sincuain Syst. Husb. Scot. 382 A 
very small sacrifice of this sort would bring good clover and 
e grass to the of old turf. 1863 Fitzroy Weather 
Bb. 15 note, Its ihe barometer's] average height being 29°95 
inches at the mean sea level in England on the London 
parallel of latitude; which height may be called ‘par’ for 
that level. attrid. did. 323 The barometer had tisen.. but 

not to its normal or par height, 

b. Above or below (under) par, above or below 
.the average, normal, or usual amount, degree, 


condition, or See So upto par, 

1767 Sterne Jr. Shandy \X. xxiv, For the livre or two 
above par for your supper and bed. 1778 [W. Marsnatt] 
Minutes Agric, 5 Nov. an. 1775, The last brewing. .costs but 
sd. a gallon, but it is below par. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
i. i, Soon find out if they are above par. 1790 M. CuTLer 
in Life, etc, (1888) I. 46x Some of them [speeches in the 
House] far below par. 1809 Matkin Gil Blas vit. 1¥ 76 
A little below par with respect to your own works in general. 
1836 Anne Rova. Sketches 270 The females appeared to be 
rather under par, as did some of the othersex. 1886 Barixc- 


PAR. 


Goutp Court Roya? xiviil, 1 think he caught a chill, and 
being below par he succumbed. 1899 H. Spencer in Mestn. 
Gaz. 20 May 4/3 Thanks for your inquiry. Jam about up 
to par, and not withont hope of rising above it ge 

4. Golf. The smallest number of strokes in which 
(without chance or flukc) a round has been finished 
(on a particular course), Also aftrid, 

1898 IVesion. Gaz, z Mar. 9/2 Comparison between the 
par value of the different championship courses and tho 
winning scores in the fast chnmpionship meelings over 
them. 1900 did. 9 Mar. 3/a ‘The professionals went round 
in the par of the green—74. 

Par, 55.2 Anat, [L. par equal (see prec.); 
also, a pair.) A pair, in L. names of the pairs of 
cranial nerves; chiefly in par vagum, lit. ‘waader- 
ing pair’, the two pnenmogastric nerves, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Par Vagum, a Pair of 
Nerves arising below the Auditory ones. 1757-41 Cuamarrs 
Cyel. s.v., Par Vagum, or the eighth Pair, is a very notable 
conjugation of nerves, of the medulla oblongata; thus called 
from their wide, vague distribution, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
&.v. Par vagum nervorium, the two pneumogastric nerves. 

Par (pi1), 5.3 dial, [Related to Parv.l, ME. 
Parren (13th c.), and thns possibly going back to 
a ME, *Zarre, and even to an OE. *earre, radical 
form of earruc, Parrock, q.v.J] An enclosure 
for bensts; also in comb., as far-yard: see quots. 

1819 Ratnpirp Agric. (1849) 297 (Eng. Dial. Dict.). a 1825 
Forey Voc, £, Anglia, Par, an inclosed place for domestic 
anitnals, for calves, perhaps, in particular. /é1d., Par-yard, 
the farm-yard, which is itself well separated and inclosed, 
and contains gars for the many and various animals which 
inhabit it, 31863 Morton Cyel. Agric., Par (Suff., Norf.), 
an enclosed place for domestic animals. 

Par (pai), 56.4 collog. A printer’s, reporter's, 
and journalistic abbreviation of paragraph, 

1879 Biack Macileod of D, xviii. 155 Oceasionally a reporter 
+.will drop into the theatre on his way to the office, and ‘do 
& par.’, as they call it, 3891 E. Nesart in Longm. Afag. 
Oct. 605 A picker-up of unconsidered pars, a reporter. 1891 
Publ. Opin. a7 Mar. 404/1 Knowing something of the way 
these pars are worked in the Continental Press, 

atirib. 1892 Daily Newsa Feb, 7/2 Hehad paid.. hundreds 
of pounds for par advertisements in the country papers. 

ar, parr, vl Now dial. [ME. parren; 
app. related to Par 54,3 dial., and possibly repre- 
senting an unrecorded OE. *fearrian: see Par- 
RocK.} ¢rans. To enclose, confine; to shut up in 
an enclosure ; to fold, pen, etc. 

gxgo0 Havelok 2439 He bunden him ful swipe faste, ..Pat 
he rorede als a bo e see he wore parred in an hole, With 
dogges forto bite an ite. ¢1380 Wyeur Sern. Sel. Wks. 
1, 25 Pin enemyes schulen.,parre bee in Jerusalem, as sheep 
ben parrid in a foold. e¢1q400 Vwaine § Gaw. 3228 Yn al 
pis Hesmel was sir Ywayn Ful straitly parred with mekil 
payn. 3440 Vork Afyst. xxxiit 33 Cayphas. In pynyng 
payne bees he parred, 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Dial, Par, 
to inelose, shut up. 

Par (pat), v.2 rare. [f. Pan sb.1] ¢rans. To 
equate in value. 

1878 Encyc?. Brit. Vill. 78/2 When two countries par 
their gold coins, the object is 10 arrive at a common term, 
for which value for value will be paid. 

|| Par (par, pas), prep. [F. par:—L. fer ‘through, 
by way of, by means of, by’.}] A French pre- 
positlon meaning ‘through, by’: occurring in Fr. 
phrases, butnever itself adopted as an English word. 

1, Occurring in ME., in certain asseverations 
and adverbial expressions (where it was sometimes 
confused with OF. pur, F. pour :—L. pro ‘for Dy 
Many of these subseq. became obsolete, some con- 
tinued into later use with change of par to per, 
others coalesced in popniar use into words: see 
PenaDvEeNTURE (far aunter), PARAMOUNT, Pan- 
AVAIL, PARAVAUNT, Parpre, Pencass, PERFAY, 

a. Par (per) amour, by way of love, for love’s 
sake: see PARAMOUR adv, 

th. Par (per, pur) charite (cheryte, etc.), by 
or for Christian love, out of charity (chiefly in adjn- 
talions): see CHARITY 1. Also par seinte charite 
[OF. (13th c.) pour sainte charité (Littré)], for the 
sake of holy charity. 

€1x50 Hymn Virg. 2 in Trin. Coll. Hom, 258 Bisech bin 
Sine par cherite bat he me sschilde from helle pin. 1297 
R. Grouc, (Rolls) 6972, I nam no3t wurpi to be pi sone ae 
par seinte charite..uor 3if it me. a1300 Cursor Af. 20248 
(Cott.) Quarfor i prai yun, parcharite [so G.; F. for, 7'r. 
pur charite).. Yee sai it me and helis noght, ex R. 

RUNNE Chron, (1810) 97 Anselme..kried, pes per charite. 
€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 403, & aski¢ hym 
Parcheryte Pat. scho ye pare resawit be. ¢1430 Free. 
masonry (alliw.) 794 Amen { amen | so mot hyt Be i Say 
re so alle per charyte. 14 Guy Warw, (C) 4551 

bydde yow now pur charyte, That body ye delynyr to mee. 
tc. Par ma fay (fey), by my faith. Cf. Penray. 
€ 1300 [see Fav 6.1 6b]. 13.. Cursor AZ, 636 (Gott.) Pai 
were penne schamed par ma fay. ¢1435 Torr, Portugal 
830 Rye t gladly, par ma fay t 
+@. Par cceur (cour), by heart, accurately: see 
Prrquen(e. 


te. Par chaunce, by chance: see PERCHANOE, 
tf Par (per) oompaigny(e, by way of or in 

company, for company’s sake : see Company 1b. 
3386 Cuaucen Afilier’s T. 653 To sitten in the roof par 
compnignye, — Reeve's T. 247 The wenche rowteth eek 
Per, compaignye. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 218 And tawhte 
hou they sholde ascrie Alle in o vois per compaignie. 
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1413 Pilgr. Sowle wv. xx. (Caxton 1483) 67 Now lete vs 
steruen here per companye. 

tg. Par-ontrelignario (cf. OF. extreligneure, 
etc. (Godef.)], with interlineation. 

3377 Lancet, P. 2, B. xt. 208 A chartre is chalangeable 
byfor a chief iustice t If false latyne be in pe lettre be lawo 
it inpugneth, Or peynted parenterlinarie [or] parceles ouer- 
skipped (1393 C. xiv. 119 Ober peynted par-entrelignarie]. 

2. In mod.Eng., in advb. phmses from modern 
French, often hardly naturalized. Such are Pan- 
BLEU, q.v.; {par complaisance, by deference 
or indulgence; + far derrizre, backward, on the 
back side, behind; par éminence, by way of emi- 
neuce, pre-emincatly ; par exemple, for example, 
for instance; par force = PERFORCE adv.; par 
parenthése, by way of parenthesis, 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. ax So yt ys par derriere. 
1819 11. Busx Dessert 106 And I became a volunteer par 
Sorce, 1878 Sir G. Scorr Lect, Medizy. Archit. {9 Pointed 
architecture. .is not exclusively, but par eminence, Christian. 
1893 F. Aoams New Egyft 25 A small European force, and 
one, par parenthése, hy no means extraordinary as to its 
military character. 

b, Par excellence [L. per extellentiam], by 
virtue of special excellence or manifest superiority ; 
pre-eminently ; by the highest claim or title to the 


designation; above all others that may be so called, | 


{xg98 Torre A /da 1. (1880) 57 My bright Sunne, renowmd 
ber Excellence, Throngh the illustrious splender of her 
gleames.] 1695 Eaator Pertn Let/. (Camden) 61 The Santo 
(which is St. Antonio’s church, called il Santo pare.rcellence). 
17977 in W. Roberts Afem. Hannah Afore (1834) 1. 118 The 
whole house groaned at poor Baldwin, who is reckoned, gar 
excellence, the dullest man in it. 1 Edin. Rev, V. 85 
Of the class of narratives usually denominated ‘ anecdotes‘ 
par excelience, M. Kotzebue has ren several that deserve 
notice. 1873 €. Roninson WV. S. Wales 80 The fashionable 
quarter par excellence is the east end of the city. 

Par-, prefix, repr. F. par-, L. fer- (see Par 
prep.), ‘throngh, thoroughly’, oceurring in words 
from F., as PARBoIL, PARDON, PARTERRE, PARVENU; 
esp. common in ME. in words now obs., or in 
which far- has since been changed to Psr- after 
Latin, as parceve PEncEIVE, parfit PeRFEct, par- 
fSourme PERFORM, fartene PERTAIN, ete. 

Par, var. Parn 58,, yonng salmon; obs. f. Parr. 

Paral (pari). Also 8 parrah, perau. 
(Turkish (Pers.) Hb parak picce, portion, morsel; 
the small coin so called. In F. fara.] A small 
Turkish coin, the fortieth part of a piastre, in the 
17th and 18th e, of silver, bat now of copper, and 
sunk by successive depreciations till its value is 
at present (1903) nhout one-tweatieth of a penny. 

a other countries formerly Turkish the para has a greater 
value. 

1687 A. Lovetn tr. Thevenot's Trav. u. 62 The Piastre 

Ryaé is worth eight Chass, and each Chat five Paras, and 
the Para four Aspres, which are all pieces of Sitver. 
1704 J. Prrts Ace, Afohammetans 68 Three or four Parraks. 
1776 R. Cuanotea Trav. Greece 123 The [Albanian] girls 
wear a red skull-cap plated with peraus or Turkish pennies 
of silver pera, 
1808 A. Parsons Trav. i. 3 Small fish..sell for a para, or 
three farthings English for a Turkish ofa, which is forty-two 
English ounces, 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade s.v., In Greece 
the para passes for about the third of a penny, and roo make 
adrachma. 1880 J. Nicnot Byron x. 196 He discarded 
animal food, and lived .. on toast, vegetables, and cheese, 
olives and light wine, at the rate of forty paras a day. 1886 
Cassels Encyel. Dict. sv., The Para of Servia is the 
equivalent of the French centime, 

{| Para? (pari:). Name of a seaport on the 
south estuary of the Amazon, in Brazil. Used 
attrib. in the following : 

Pard cress, a composite plant (Spidanthes oleracea), 
cultivated in tropical countries as a salad and pot-herb; 
Paré grass, (a) = Prassavay (4) a Brazilian forage-~ TASS, 
Panicum barbinode, now cultivated in the Southern United 
States; Para nut =Brazil-nut; sce Brari.4; Pard rubber, 
an india-rnbber obtained from the coagulated milky juice 
of Hevea brasitiensis (N. O. Euphorbiacex), a tree growing 
on the banks of the Amazon, 

31866 Treas. Bot. 1083 Spilanthes,.. the leaves .. have a 
singularly pungent taste, which is especially noticeable in 
the “Para Cress, 5S, oferacea, 1883 Garden 30 Sept. 295/3. 
1858 Sismonps Diet. Trade, *Para-grass,a name for the 
fibres of the leaves of the Aftatlea funifera. 1858 Hocc 
Veg. Kingd. 759 Attaica funifera furnishes that fibre, 
resembling whalebone, which is now so much used in this 
country for making brushes and brooms, .. their fibre..is 
called in commerce Piassaba fibre, Monkey Grass, or Para 
Grass. x87x Kincstey At Last x, The grecmng Bera 

rass. 1848 Craic, *Para Nut, the fruit of the tree, ho- 
1866 Treas. Bot. 138 Brazil nuts form 
a considerahle article of export from the port of Para (whence 
they are sometimes called Para nuts), 1 An lich (U, S.) 
XXX, 280/1 The crude rubber, which..is the best up-river 
*Para that the market affords. x Daily News 31 Aug. 
5/x The area producing Para rub extends over 1,000 

uare miles, iz 
ara-! (pzri), before a vowel or 4 nsually par-, 
repr. Gr, mapa-, sap-, combining form of rapa prep., 
oecarring in words already formed in Greek, their 
adaptations, and derivatives, and in modern words 
formed on the model of these, and, in certain ases, 
as a living element, in the formation of technical 
nomenclature. 
As a preposition, Gr. mapé had the sense ‘by the 


letian excelsa, 


and ranged like the scales of a fish, | 


PARA-. 


slde of, beside’, whence ‘alongside of, b Ct 
beyond’, ete. In compesition Tt had the Lin 
senses, with such cognate adverbial ones as ‘to 
one side, aside, amiss, fanlty, irregular, disordered, 
improper, wrong"; also expressing subsidiary rela- 
lion, alteration, perversion, simalation, etc. “These 
senses also occur in English derivatlves: see 
PARABAPTISY, PARABLE, PARADOX, PARASITE; 
PARALLEL ; PARENTHESIS ; PARHELION; Paria; 
PAROCHIAL, Panopy, Panoxysm, etc. Two groups 
of less usual technical words follow here. 

1. Terms (snbstantivel or adjectival) chiefly of 
Anatomy and Natural History, denoting or relat- 
ing to an aim or part situated beside or near 
that denoted by the second element, or standing 
in some subsidiary relatlon to it ; and of Pathology, 
denoting disenses affecting such parts, or desig- 
nating disordered conditions and functions. These 
last are often Latin in form. 

|| Para-aneesthe’sia /'2/h., anssthesia of both 
sides of the body, esp. its lower half (Billings 
1890). || Paracantho'sis Path, [Gr.dxav6a prickle 
+ -0813], morbid growth of the prickle-cell 
layer of the skin (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Pa-racarp 
Bot. [Gr. wapwés fruit], also in L. form ||para- 
ca‘rpium, Link’s term for an aborted ovary. 
Parachro‘matin Sio/,, that portion of the nacleo- 
plasm (differing from Uhe rest in taking a faint 
stain) which forms the spindle in karyokinesis. 
Parachro‘matiam /ath., ‘faulty pereeption of 
colours’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893); colonr-blindness. 
|| Paracolpi-tis “ath. [Gr. xéAmos womb], inflam- 
mation of the outside of the vagina. Paracon- 
aylold a., applied to a process of the occipital 
bone adjacent to the condyle. || Paracope 
(pira-kop?) (Gr. ropaxom}], delirium of fever; 
hence Paraco‘ple a. (Billings1890). Paracoro'la 
Bot., an appendage to the corolla, as in Atercissus 
(Mayne L£xfos. Lex. 1857). || Paracon‘sia, 
paraon‘aia [Gr. dxovars hearing], disordered hear- 
ing. || Paracyesis Path, (Gr. «vyoir coneep- 
tion], extra-uterine pregnancy. Pa‘racyat, a snb- 
sidiary cyst, esp. in the reproductive organs of 
certain fnngi. ||Pavacysti-tie /ath., intlamma- 
tion in the Aaracystium or connective tissne 
rouad the bladder. || Paradenitie Fath. [Gr. 
a3yv gland), inflammation around 2 lymphatic 
gland. || Paradi'dymis = parcpididymis; hence 
Paradi‘dymal ¢. || Paraflagellum (pl. -a), 
a small supplementary flagellum in an infusorian; 
hence Parafla‘yellate 2., provided with a para- 
flagellnm or paraflagella, Paragerminal 2., 
situated alongside of the germen in ao seed. 
|| Paragensia (-giz'sii) [Gr. yetors sense of taste], 
perversion of the sense of taste; also |] Para- 
gen‘sis; hence Parageu‘sic c. Paragle‘nal 
(Gr. yAnvy socket of a joint] a., epithet of the 
coracoid bone or cartilage in fishes; 54., the cora- 
coid bone or cartilage of a fish. Parahy‘al a. 
(see quot.). || Parahypno‘sis, abnormal sleep, 
as in bypnotized statesor somnambulism. {| Para- 
keratosis Path, [Gr. xepard-w to become homy], 
skia disease characterized by abnormal develop- 
ment of the horny layer. jj Parakine'sia /a/h, 
[Gr. «fvnots motion], disordered motor fnaction ; 
also || Parakine'sis. || Paralalia /a/k. [Gr. 
Aadia talking, speech], disordered or defective 
articulation, +Parala‘mpsis Poth. (Gr. sapé- 
Aaquwtfis, f. AGwyis shining], a pearly-looking opacity 
of the comea. || Paralere’ma /a/h. (Gr. napa- 
Ahpnua talking nonsense], slight delirium, ‘wander- 
ing" in s h; also |) Paralere'sis; so Parale- 
rous a. Gr. xopanies talking nonsense], slight! 
delirious, || Parale‘xia Path. (Gr. Aéfis speaking], 
a form of sensory aphasia in which one word 
is rend for another; hence Parale-xioz. {| Paral- 
ge‘sin Path. [Gr. dAynows sense of pain], (2) 
disordered sense of pain; (4) diminished sensi- 
bility to pain. [Paraigia Path. [Gr. dayos 

gin} sensation akin to pain. + Parame'nia Path, 

Gr. pijv-es menses], disordered or irregular men- 
struation (Good 1823-34). |] Paramotri-tis [Gr. 
pyrpa uterus], inflammation of the parametrium or 
connective tissne by the side of the nterus; heece 
Parametrittic a., of, affected with, or pee 
to parametritis. Paramitom(a, the more flai 
part of protoplasm, as distinguished from the 
denser and pe tit Paton! 
Gr, -pvyets memory], disordered or perve 
Leia gel of the meaning of words. [| Para- 
myo'clonus Pash. [Gr. pi-r, hvo- muscle + xAdvor 
tumnlt], 1 form of convulsions in ithe 
placed mnseles, Paramyotone / 


PARA-. 


Gr. révosstretching],anervous disease, characterized 
by persistent tonic spasm. ||Parane‘ma(pl. -mata) 
Bot. [Gr. vijpa thread] = Parapnysis; hence Para- 
nema‘tic a., pertaining to a paranema. Para- 
nephric (-ne‘frik) a. [Gr. veppés kidney], occur- 
ring ia the tissuc beside the kidneys. || Para- 
nephri‘tis, inflammation of the paranephros or 
suprareaal capsule; hence Paranephri‘tic a., 
pertaining to or affected with paranephritis. 


| 
| 


||Parapa‘resis Path. [Gr. mdpeots letting go, | 


paralysis], partial paralysis of the lower limbs; 
hence Parapare'tic a. Parapata gial @., per- 
taining tothe parapatagium, a fold of skia between 
the neck and shoulder in birds. _|| Parapa‘thia 
Lath, [Gr. 7400s suffering], moral insanity, patho- 
mania. Parape'taloua a. ot., situated at cach 
side of a petal, as stamens, || Parapha‘sia Path, 
[cf. ApHasta], disordered speech characterized by 
the incorrect use of words; hence Parapha‘sic a 
{{ Para-phia Path, [Gr. a¢q sense of touch], dis- 
ordered tactile scuse. |] Paraphy‘lium Zot. [Gr. 
puadoy leaf], (z) a stipule; (é) in certain mosses, 
a small foliaceons organ between the Ilcaves. 
Paraphy‘aical a., subsidiary or collatcral to 
what is physical. Parapo‘lar a., situated beside 
a pole, or beside the polar cells, as certain cells in 
Dicyemidz. + Para‘poplexy /ath., an attack 
simulating apoplexy, false apoplexy. || Para- 
pro‘ctium dai. [Gr. mpwerds anus], the connec- 
tive tissue surrounding the rectum; hence || Para- 
proctitis, inflammation of this. Parare’ctal 
a., sitnated beside the rectum. || Para‘rthria 
Path, [Gr. dpOpoy joint, dpOpoty to articulate], 
defective or disordered articulation of speech. 
|| Parasalpingitia ath. [Gr. oédmeyé trumpet, 
taken in sense ‘ Fallopian tube’], inflammation of 
the connective tissue around the Fallopian tube. 
Paraaecre'tion /utk., abnormal or excessive 
secretion. Parasinoi‘dal a., situated beside a sinus, 
e.g. of the brain, Parastemon Zo?, [Gr. orqpov 
thread, taken as ‘stamen’], a stamen-like appendage, 
a staminodium. || Paraatremma Jak. [Gr. 
orpéppya twisting], a convulsive spasm, distorting 
the face. |] Parasynovi'tia Path., inflammation 
of the connective tissuc next to the synovial mem- 
brane of a joint. Paraayphili-tio a., indirectly re- 
lated to or arising from syphilis. Parata‘rsial c., 
pertaining to the paratarstim or lateral portion of 
the tarsus in birds. Parathyroid (-poieroid), one 
of several bodies adjacent to the thyroid gland; 
hence Parathyroi‘dal a., pertaining to a para- 
thyroid. Parato‘mial a., situated beside the 
fominm or cutting edge of a bird's bill; pertaining 
to the faraiontium or lateral part of the upper 
Jaw in birds. + Paratri-paia [Gr. rpifus rubbing] 
rubbing; hence Paratri‘ptic a., pertaining to or 
effected by rubbing (Billings 1890). || Paratrophia, 
para‘trophy Path. [Gr. rpopy food], disordered 
nutrition; hence Paratro‘phic a. || Paratyphli-tis 
Path, (Gr. rvpdds blind, taken in sense ¢ cecum’), 
inflammation of the connective tissne next to the 
cecum; perityphlitis. || Paranchenium Orniih. 
[Gr. atyny neck], Iliger’s term for the lateral 
Tegion of the neck, || Paravaginitia = para- 
colpitis, Paxaversical a, [L. vésica bladder], 
situated beside the bladder. Also ParapasaL, 
PARACHORDAL, PARAGASTER, PanoriD, etc., q. ¥. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xxii. (ed. 4) 171 
*Para-colpitis. 1888 Vature tg July 288/a Paradoxal deaf- 
ness. .the *paracousia of Willis,in which the patient is deaf to 
words uttered in the silence of a room, but not in a noisy 
Street. 12657 Physical Dict., * Paracousis, noise in the ears 
which comes from a preeternatural motion of the air which 
is naturally contained in the ears. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 123 *Paracyesis. Morbid pregnancy. ed 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 243 Inflammation of.. the 
loose adipose and connective tissue of the lower and 
lateral parts of the urinary bladder.. known as.. *para- 
cystitis, 2885 E. R. Lankestea in Excyel, Brit, XIX. 
856/z With a single anterior large flagellum or some- 
times with two additional *paraflagella. 1876 Kcztn in QO. 
rat, Microsc. Sci. XV1, 116 That portion... which is..over- 
pening the *paragerminal groove. 1899 A/tutt's Syst. 
Med. VIII. 337 *Parageusia is seen in nearly every form of 
insanity. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. will. 204 *Para- 
eusis, Morhid ‘Taste. 3895 Athenxunt 16 Mar. 348/3 Dr. 
Tivart ,.represented t wo lateral processes of the basihyal (far 
which he proposed the name*parahyal processes)as probably 
distinetive of the whole of the Psittaei. 1899 Adlbut?’s Syst. 
Afed, V111, 882 Bowen..regards the disease as a *para- 
keratosis. 1878 tr. vor Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XV. 845 
*Paralalia is that affection in which the patient..brings 
forth a different sound from the one he wishes to utter. 
ibid. 790 In *paralexia incorrect words are uttered. g00 
Lancet 15 Sept. 822/1 On heing asked to read aloud fram a 
newspaper..his reading was markedly “paralexic. 1885 
Lanpos & Stirune Textdk. Hum. Physiol. 11. 1097 The 
term ‘cutaneous *paralgia’is applied to. .itching, creeping, 
formication, 1893 A.S, Ecctes Sctatica 60 Hyperasthesia, 
aralgin, and anzsthesia are also greatly modified. 1889 
- M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xxx. (ed. 4) 244 The fre- 
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uent occurrence of albuminuria in “parametritic eases. 1874 

ones & Siry. Pathol. Anat. (ed, 2) 758 *Parametritis is.. 
inflammation by the side of the uterus. 1889 J. M. Duncan 
Lect. Dis. Women xxviii. (ed. 4) 225 A very common 
name for parametritis is pelvic cellulitis, 1888 Rottrston 
& Jackson Anim. Life p. xxi, Protoplasm..as a rule..is 
more or less vesicular, consisting of a denser substance 
(mitome) enclosing droplets of a more: fluid character 
(enchylema, *paramitome). a. Syd. Soc. Lex, Para- 
sito, 1899 AUbutt's Syst. Od. VII. 896 All cases of 
*paramyoclonus cannot be hysterical. 1892 GowEns AZan. 

is. Nerv. Syst. 1. 540 Ataxie *paramyotone. 1866 Treas, 
Bot. 84s/a "Paranemata, the paraphyses of algals and 
other eryptagams, 1897 Alidutt's Syst. fed TV. 454 *Para- 
nephric cysts. 1857 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., *Paranephritis,. 
*Paranephritic. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. vi. § 2 (ed. 6) 178 
note, *Parapetalous, those stamens which stand at each 
side of a petal, yet nat necessarily before a sepal. 1866 A. 
Fuwnr Princ. Med. (1880) 657 A difficulty of speech may 
consist in an inability to use the proper wards to express 
the mental ideas... ‘This difficulty is sometimes distinguished 
as “paraphasia, 1899 Ad/dutt's Syst. Med. Vl. 428 A 
possible cause of *paraphasic speech. 1863 Berkevev Lrit. 
Aosses Gloss. 312 *"Paraphylla, variously shaped foliaceous 
or filamentous bodies produced near the leaves, hut nat at 
definite points like stipules. 1866 7reas. Bot. 845/2 "Para- 
Phyllia, stipules. 1826 Blackw. Afag. XX. 853 Physical or 
*paraphysical; logical or paralogical; nay, even meta- 
physical or Datel pivsicals nothing comes amiss to a 
German romancer. 1877 Huxtey Anat. [nv. Amin, xi. 653 
Cells of the adjacent part of the body (*parapolar cells). 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Pararectat pouch, a name sometimes 
given to the Pentenss| pouch on either side of the upper 
part of the rectum, /drd., */’arasinoidal spaces, the spaces 
in the dura mater..which contain the Pacchionian bodies. 
1899 Brit. Med. Frui. 25 Nov. 1483 Both tabes and general 
Paralysis are *parasyphilitic affeetians. 1897 Adébutt's Syst. 
Med. INI. 314 Certain bodies known as accessory thyroids 
and *parathyroids. J/éd., *Parathyroidal and thyroidal 
tissue do not play an equivalent part in preventing the 
development of the symptoins which follow thyroidectomy, 
1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat, 1. Go/: Auy process of mis. 
nutrition or *paratrophia. 1857 Mayne /xos. Lex., “Para- 
trophic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paratrophic, of or belonging 
to paratrophy. *Paratrophy, a malnutrition ; also, hyper- 
traphy. 1897 Adidutt’s Syst. Aled. 111. 879 ‘ *Paratyphiitis’ 
conveyed the same view of the position oethe inflammatory 
changes. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Paravesical pouch, the 
peritoneal pouch on either side of the bladder. 

2. In Chemistry, para- is used to form : 


a, Names of substances that are (or have been 
supposed to be) modifications of those to the 
names of which fara- is prefixed, or that have 
been produced along with or instead of these, or, 
sometimes, that merely occur with them. 

This nomenclature appears to have been first used by 
Berzelius in 1830 (cf. Poggendorf’s A unalen XIX. 328,where 
he introduces acidum paraphosphoricum and paraphos- 
phates, also acidum paratartaricum, a. parastannicum), 

In some cases the Jara- derivatives are isomers or poly. 
mers of the simply-named substance,e. g. paraldehyde, ihe 
toluene; hut in others they are neither isomeric with nor 
closely related ta them, e.g. aphthalene CigHs, para- 
naphthatcne Cr4ll io. 

Parabe'nzene (parabe'nzol) (C,],)., a hydro- 
carbon isomeric with benzene, occurring along 
with it in light coal oil. Parabu‘xine, an alka- 
loid, C,,H,,N,O, obtained from the bark of the 
hox-tree. Paracampho'ric a., in J. acid, inactive 
camphoric acid. WParaca‘rthamin, a red suh- 
stance allied to carthamin, contained in the bark 
of Cornus sanguinea, dogwood. Parace‘lulose, 
a supposed modification of CELLULOSE, occurring 
in the cellular tissue and pith of plants. Para- 
el'trie a., in 2. acid=Aconttio acid, Paraconic 
a. [Aconic], in p. acid, one of the isomeric acids 
of constitution C,H,O,. Para‘conine, aa artificial 
variety of Contnz, C,H,.N, differing from it in 
some of its chemical reactions and physical quali- 
ties. Paracre‘sol, one of the toluol alcohols 
found ia urine; hydroxyltoluene. Para-elia ‘gic 
a, ia ~. actd = RUFICALLIC acid. Parafi‘brin, 
a snpposed modification of fibrin oceurring in 
certain morbid conditions (Syd. Soc. Zex.). Para- 
forma‘idehyde, a polymer of formic or methyl 
aldehyde. Parafumerric a., in ~. acid = MALEIc 
acid. Paralbu-min, a form of albumin found by 
Scherer in ovarian cysts. Paramale‘io a., in 7. 
acid = FUMARIC acid. Parama‘lic a., in 7. acid 
=Diglycollie acid, O.2 (CH,COOH): see Gry- 
COLLIC. Parameco-nic a., in ~. acid = COMENIC 
acid. Paramenispe'rmine, an alkaloid left as 
aa insolnble residne after the extraction of menis- 
permine, C,gH,,NO,, of which it is an isomer. 
Para‘mic a., in 7. actd, derived from paramide. 
Pa‘ramide =MELLITIMIDE. Parnmo‘rphia, para- 
morphine = THERAYNE, C,,1.,NO;,. Para'my- 
lene = DrEceNE, C;,H,,. Para‘mylum, -one, a 
carbohydrate closely allied to starch (AmyLuM) of 
formula (C,H, O)a, fonnd in starch-like granules 
in Euglena viridis,a flagellate infusorian, Para- 
myosi‘nogen, a proteid occnrring in muscle- 
plasma. Parana‘phthalena = ANTHRACENE. 
Para’niline, a polymer of ANILINE, C,,H,,No, 
obtained in long white silky needles. Para-n- 
thracene, 2 crystalline isomeric modification of 
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anthracene; see quot. Parape:ctic a., in f. acid, 
C.,H3,0,3, an unerystallizable acid formed from 
pectic acid or pectin by long boiliag, or by the 
action of pectose. Parape’ctin, a neutral sub- 
stance, Cyyl14¢Og;, derived, as a translucent jelly, 
from pectin by boiling and precipitating with 
alcohol. Parape’ptone, a substance allied to 
syntonin, precipitated on neutralizing the action of 
gaslric juice on egg-albumia. +Paraphospho-ric 
a., in p. acid, Berzelius’s name for pyrophosphoric 
acid; its salts arc Paraphosphates. Parapi‘co- 
line, an oily base, C,H,,N;, a polymer of Pico- 
LINE, and formed from it by the action of sodium. 
Para‘rabin, a modification of ARARIN, prepared 
from carrots or beet-root, not yielding sugar oa 
treatment with dilute acids. Parasa‘ccharoge, 
aa isomeric modification of saccharose or cane- 
sugar, C),H,,0,,, formed by a special fermentation 
of a solution of sugar-candy: see quot. Para- 
aa‘licyl, the salicylide of benzoyl, C,,H},O,; also 
called sfirin, Paraso‘rbic a., in parasorbic actd, 
an isomer of Sorpic actd, CgH,Oz, a volatile oily 
liquid obtained from monntain-ash berries. Para- 
ata‘nnic a., in p. oxide, a name given by Berzelius 
to the calcined form of stannic oxide, which differs 
in some properties from the ordinary oxide. 
Paratarta’ric a., in 2. acid (Berzelius, 1830) = 
Racemic acid; Paratartramide = Racemamide 
(see AMIDE 2), Paxato-luene, an isomer of Toxv- 
ENE, C,H,, along with which it occurs in light 
coal-tar oil; also Parato‘inol. Paraxa'nthine, 
a substance, C,,H,,N,O,, having relations with the 
xanthine groap, obtained by Salomon from urine. 


Sce also PARABANIC, PARALDEHYDE, etc. 

1866-72 Watts Dict. Chen. IV. 340 *Parabenzene .. has 
a faint alliaceous odour, less pleasant than that of pure 
benzene, 1857-62 Mitter Elen. Chem. (ed. 2) Y11. 654 note, 
Church found..a hydrocarbon isomeric with benzol which he 
terms *parabenzol. 1 2 Watts Dict. Chem, WW. 341 
The, utricular tissue forming the medullary rays of wood 
consists of *paracellulose. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex.'s.v., Para- 
cellulose..is characterized chemically by being insoluble in 
Millon’s reagent, except after heating to 140° F. for several 
hours. 1885 Lanpors & Sriauixe Sext-bk. Hum. Physiol, 
1 §o2 According lo Hammarsten, metalbumin is a mixture 

f *paralbumin and other preted substance. 1865-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. Ui. 88 *Paramenispermine has the same 
composition as menispermine, /é¢d. 873 *Paramide or Mel- 
litimide is a white amorphous powder. /déd. 874 *Paramic 
acid. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 746 This sub- 
stanee was discovered hy M, Dumas in 1832, in coal tar, 
and nanied by him “paranaphthalin, because frain his ex- 
periments it appears in its composition to be_perfectl 
identical with naphthalin, ¢ 1865 Letuesy in Cire. Se. I. 
107/1 Finally, a more solid material, named paranaphtha- 
line, distils over. 1883 Athenzin 15 Sept. 343/2 Dr. D. 
Tommasi .. states that if anthracene is dissolved in benrol 
and exposed to the direct rays of the sun it becomes turhid 
and deposits crystals. This photogenic substance has been 
named “paranthracene. 1885 Lanpots & Srirtinc Text. 
bk. Hur. oy ia 1. 33: Identical with Kithne's hemial- 
buminose and Meissner's *parapeptone. 1877 Watrs Fownes’ 
Chen, (ed. 12) 1. 327 Intermediate hetween orthophosphates 
and metaphosphates, there are at least three distinct classes 
of salts, the most important of which are the pyraphosphates 
or *paraphosphates, 1866-72 — Dict, Chem. 1V. 354 The 
salts of *parapicoline are for the most part uncrystallizable. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. $.v., Agar-agar, the Chinese vegetable 
jelly, is composed of *pararabin. /é7d, s.v., * Parasaccharose 
is more strongly Sexe oe than Saccharose, 1857-62 
Mutter Elem, Chem. (ed. 2) Il. 385 This new acid is 
identical with the *paratartaric or racemic acid. 1885 
Lanvois & Stiruinc Textdk, Hum, Physiol, 1. 539 The 
crystalline body *paraxanthia oceurs ia traces in the urine. 

b. (More systematically) Names of isomeric 
benzene di-derivatives ia which the two hydrogen- 
atoms replaced by another element or radical are 
symmetrically disposed in the benzene ring, being 


separated on each side by two other atoms; as 
and 4 in thering 12 $4; e.g. paradichlorobensene, 


C,CIHHCIHH. So coumaric (1:2) and para- 
countaric (1: 4) acids, etc. See ORTHO- 2. 

As these compound names are formed systematically, and 
are in number unlimited, it is nat necessary to give any 
list; ef. the following : F 

1876 Frnt. Chem. Soc. (1) 207 Few chemists employ the 
terms jara-, meta-, ortho-, in any other sense than as 
denoting 1:4, 1:3, and 1:2 compounds respectively. 1872 
Warts Dict. Chen. Vi. 198 A second series of bi-derivatives 
of benzene—the Pava- series—is produced from dinitro- 
benzene. From this compound is obtained para-nitra- 
niline, which may be converted into para-diazonitrobenzene, 
nnd from this may be prepared parachloronitrobenrene, 
parabromonitrobenzene, and para-iodo-nitrabenzene. These 
..«may be converted by reducing agents into parachlorani- 

* line, parabromaniline, and_para-iodaniline. 1889 Amthony's 
Photogr. Bull, V1. 270 We have called padi Ja 
benrene [or quinol] one of the benzenes, and the pre! 

ava- shows which one; there are two others, one of whieh 
1s ortho-dihydroxybenzene, or catechol, and the ather sefa- 
dihydroxybenzene or resorcinol. There are thus three 
substances, catechol, resarcinol and quinal, all having the 
same composition Cs Hy (HO)s and distinguished from each 
other by the prefixes ortho, meta, and para attached to 
dihydroxybenzene, " F 

Para- 2, a. F. para-, a. It. gara-, imperative of 
vb. parare ‘to ward or defend, to cover from, to 


PARABAN. 


shield, to shroud, to shclter’ (Florio), orig. ‘to 
make ready, peepee :—L. pardre; used with a 
sb. object, in phrases which have themselves become 
sbs., as para-sole lit. ‘defend or shelter from sun’, 
hence ‘a san-shade’; so parafuoce fire-guard, fire- 
screen, faravento wind-screen, parapetto breast- 
gnard, parapet. (Cf. analogous Fr. and Eng. 
compounds, as convre-chef, convre-fer, weber 
spend-thrift, ward-robe.) Italian fara- has been 
adopted in Fr., which has added parapluie rain- 
screen, umbrella, paracrotte mad-guard, parachute, 

ados, etc. ‘Thence English has PaRaret, 

ARADOS, PARASOL, PARACHUTE, with occasional 
humorous nonce-words, as Parabore, defence from 
bores, and occasional uses of the alien (French) 
words, paragrandine [L. grandin-em hail], 
paragréle [F. grée hail] protection against hail, 
paraplnie [F. p/sie rain} umbrella, paratonnére 
[F. ¢onnére thander] lightning-conductor, para- 
vent [F. vent wind] defence against wind. 

1844 Lo. Baoucnam 4. Lunef 1.1. 26 And sigh for a Bore- 
net, a *para-bore, to protect me, like our musquito-curtains. 
1842 Faancis Dict. Arts, *Paragrandine,an instrument, the 
object of which is to avert hailstones in the same manner as 
electric conductors avert the danger of lightning. 1886 
Cassel's Encycl, Dict.,*Paragréle. 1727-41 Cnamarrs 
Cych, Parasol.,.The word is French.—That used against 
rains is sometimes called *sarapinic, 18a9 Mas. Soutnsy 
Chapt. Churchyards 11, 246 Esconed by Mr. Vernon on 
one side and his own valet, with a pavaf/ure, on the other. 
1866 Mxs. H. Woon St. Martin's Eve xix. (1874) 234 She 
. displayed an enormous crimson farapiuic, which she held 
between her face and the sun. 

Parabanic (pzrabsenik), 2. Chem. [f. Para-: 
see below.] In farabanic acid, a dibasic acid, 
CO.2(NH-CO), produced by the action of aitric 
acid on uric acid or alloxan; crystallizing ia 
colourless prisms. When boiled with dilute acids, 
it is converted into oxalic acid and urea, whence 
it is sometimes called oxaly/ carbamide or oxalyl 
urca, Hence Pa‘raban, a proposed substitute 
for the name paradanic acid, to express its paral- 
lelism to a//oxan, Pa‘rabanate, a salt of para- 
banic acid, as argentic parabanate,CO.2(NAg-CO). 

1857 Mittaa Elem. Cherm. 111. 635 Parabanic acid forms 
salts which are exceedingly unstable: parabanate of silver 
being the only salt which is permanent. 1866 Ontinc 
Anim, Chem. 43 Paraban and alloxan are products of the 
oxidation of uric acid. 1873 Ratre Pays. Chem. p. xxviii, 
Kreatin is a monureide, and so are paraban and alloxan, 
which are obtained hy the oxidation of uric acid. 1888 
Reasen Org. Chem. 203 Parabanic acid is formed by boiling 
uric acid with strong nitric acid and other oxidizing agents. 

[Note. The term parabanic was introduced by Liebig and 
Wohler in 1838 (Annalen XXVI. 285), but without any 
explanation of its formation. As they made parabanic acid 
by a reaction in which they expected to obtain alloxan, it is 
prob. that para- was used in the sense ‘instead of ', ‘opposed 
to’, the ending being that of affox- -anic, and the 6 
merely euphonic, It has been Raeeeued that the latter is 
a residue of caréd-, and that the term was formed to express 
parallelism of constitution to urea or carbamide, CO-a(N Hy), 
and to alloxaa, CO-a(NIL-CO)CO; but as a fact, it was not 
till much later that the identity of urea and carbamide was 
discovered.) 

Parabaptism (periberptic’m). [ad. late Gr. 
mapaBarriopya irregular or spurious baptism, f. 
mapa- aside, amiss, wrong + Bdnricpa baptism.] 
Uncanonical or unauthorized baptism (in the early 
church). So Paraba‘ptiat, Parabaptiza‘tion. 

1715 Bircuam Orig. Eccles. 1V. 275 Such Baptisms are 
frequently condemned in the aacient Councils under the 
hame of apafamricpara. .. Which sort of Parabaptizations 
are there condemned. 1890 Cent. Dict., Paradaptism. 

Parabasal (perib2'sal),a.(s6.) Zool. [Para-1.] 
In Crinoids: Situated next to and articulated 
with a basal plate. b. sd. (also in mod.L. form 
Parabasale, pl.-aiia). A patabasal joiat. 

187a Nicnotson Palzoni. 1a5 In some cases the ' basals' 
fre succeeded hy a second row or cycle of plates..which 
are sometimes regarded as something special, and are 
termed the ‘parabasals’ or ‘sub-radials’, 1877 Huxtev 
Anat. Ino. Anim. ix. 593 A calyx supported on a stem, 
and composed of five basalia, five parabasalia, and five 
radialia. 

| Parabasis (pirocbisis). Pl. -bases (-biséz). 
[a. Gr. mapéfaois lit. a going aside, digression, 
stepping forward, f. napaBaivew to go aside, step 
forward.] In ancient Greek comedy, A part suag b 
the chorus, addressed to the audience in the poet’s 
name, aad unconnected with the action ofthe drama. 

1820 T. Mitesett Aristoph. 1. p. cvi, What steps were 
used in their parabases to give effect to the rhythm. /4#d, 
P. cxiv, The play originally condemned has come down to 
us with part of a parabasis (or address to the audience), 

866 Lower, Swindurne's Trag. Pr. Wks, 1890 II. 130 
pbs similar in parpose to the parabasis was essayed 
im one, at least, of the comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and in our time by Tieck. ae) Warpin Encycl. Brit, VU. 

7/2 The distinctive feature o| Oid.as compamed with Middle 

medy, is the faradasys, the speech In which the chorus, 
moving towards and facing the audience, addressed it in the 
name of the poet, often abandoning all reference tothe action 
of the play, 

ll Parabema (pxrib‘mi). Pl.-mata, [a. mod. 

Gr. rapaBnya, f. ropt beside + Bfjxa Bema.] In 

Vou, VIT. 
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Byzantine churches, The part of the edifice on each 
side of the bema, when separated from the latter 
by a wall. Heace Parabema:tio a., pertaining 
to a parabema; sapported on the parabemata. 

1850 Neatz Last, Ch. 1. 11. it 171, @) The prothesis, (4) 
the diaconicon or sacristy..when divided as here hy walls 
from the bema, are called parabemata. /did. 172 Care 
muat be taken to recognize the parabema in cases where 
there is a passage through it, as it is still architecturally 
one. /did. The Church of S. Theodore, given above, has 
a parabematic dome. 

arabenzene, -benzel: sce Pana-1 2, 
+Parabien. 04s. (a. Sp. parabien, from 
para for, dien well, the wish ‘may it be for good Io 
you’, ‘I wish you joy or success’, congratalation.] 
A congratulatory compliment, congratulation. 

x6aa Maape tr. Aleman’s Guaman dAY. WwW 1. v. of 
My Master .. rendring me an account of his lone, and 
giuing him the Para-tien thereof. 1668 Lo, Ag.LinGcTon 
in Temple's Wks. (1770) 1. 516 So that now I can. .give you 
the garabien of this great work. 1681 Moores ee 4 
But instead of giving me the Parabien, you have distur 
my hour of Eating. 

+ Parabi-lity. Ods. rare. [f. PARABLE a.} 
The quality of being easily procured or prepared. 

3654 WuitLock Zoofomia 102 He considereth not the 
pe or Propriety of Medicines, it is not unusual for 

im to prescribe things ‘out of use, or reach, or season. 

Parablast (px‘riblest). [f. Para- + Gr. 
Pdaorés sprout, germ: see -BLAST.] 

+1. Path. (See quot.) Ods. 

3857 Mavne Exfos. Lex. Parablasta..term used by 
Eisenmaan for disease with anatomical conversion or altera- 
tion: a parablast. fh. ; 

2. Embryol. The nutritive yolk of a meroblastic 
ovum, as distinguished from the formative yolk or 
archiblast; also, a special layer of cells in the 
embryo, supposed by His to arise from the natritive 
yolk, by others to belong to the mesoblast. 

1876 Kiem in Q. Frat. Microsc. Sci. XVI. 116 This quasi- 
extraneous portion of the germ I will call peradéasé, in con- 
tradistinction to the segmented part or blastoderm of the 
authors, which I will term archrddast... However,..accord- 
ing to His, parablast is not a portion of the same substance 
of which the blastoderm consists, but is a part of the white 
yolk. 1884 Science LV. 3413/1 The parablast of Klein, the 
intermediate layer of American authors. 1888 J. Braao in 
Q. Frnt. Microsc. Sc. Oct. 195 There are here also plenty 
of mesohlast—pardon,' arable “eellsin the neighbourhood. 

Hence Parabla‘atic a., pertaining or relating to 
the parablast (sense 2). 

1885 Lannots & Stiauinc Text-dk. Lum. Physiol. U1. 1128 
The parablastic structure of blood and_connective-tissne. 


PARABOLA. 


63380 Wreur Sel. Was. Ul. 352 Pus kip Crist.. 
dette in pe Pater Noster, and Pov ees a 1382 al 
Matt. xbi. 3 And he spak to hem many thingis in parablis, 
1526 Tinpata Ma?Z?. xiii, 10 Why real thou to tbem in 
parables? 13 Therefore speake y to them in similitudes, 
1a eo therfore the similitnde [RAeims and 1611 
ae the sower, 1889 Puttennam Ang. Povsie nit. 
xix, (Arb.) agxt Whensoeuer by your similitude ye will seeme 
to teach any moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall 
and darke, or farre fette, vnder a sence metaphoricall apply. 
Ing one naturall thing ta another, ..the Greekes a it 
Parabola, which terme is also by custome accepted of vs... 
Such ables were all the preachings of Christ in the 
Car 1. 3688 Sourn Ser, HH. viil. 276 The Foundation 
of ali Parables is..some Analogy or Similitude, between the 
Tropical, or Allusive part of the Parable, and the Thin 
couched under it. 19795 Soutnzy Joan of Are ww. 28 
Or sather ig thou of that wealthy Lord, Who took 
the ewe lamb from the poor man’s bosom, .. This parable 
would I tell,..And look at thee and say, ‘Thou art the man |’ 
184: Tarncn Paradles i. (1877) a The parable is constructed 
to set forth a truth spiritual and heavenly: this the fable, 
with all its value, is not. 

ec, dial, Something that may be pointed to as 
an example or illustration (to follow or to avold). 

[Ch 1382 Wyeur Jer. xxiv.g And y shal yyue them.. in 
to repref, and in to parable, and in ta prouerbe.] ¢ 1880 
Correspondent, Parable is used near Drumcondra, Ireland, 
in sense of ’ An apt illustration, a case in point’, 1894 [an 
Mactaren Sonnte Brier Bush vi. ii. a18 *Man', says 
Mactavish,..' Youare justa Parable, oh yes, just a Parable’. 
1goo Cent. Alag. Feb. 601 He had his three acres in such 
rotation as a flower garden, his wee patch a parable to the 
counthry. 

da. To take up one's parable (after Num. xxiii. 7, 
elc.], to begin to discourse. arch, 

ee Wveir Mun, xxiii. Z And takun to his parable 
[1388 And whanne his parable was takun}, seith. 15 
Coveapate ibid., Then take he [Balaam] vp his parable, 
& sayde[ete.} 1868 Miman St. Paud's i. 5 In due time, the 
learned took up their parable. 

e. altrib. and Comd., as parable-poem, -poet, 
-reading, -writer ; -like adj., -wise adv. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 149b, It is in 
parablewyse, and in way of comparison, that this citie is 
called Sodome and Egypt. a 1603 T. Caatwaicur Confut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 240 His speeches had been hitherto 
darke and parable-like. 1880 G. Menrpiru Tragic Cont. 
(1881) 62 We Jews are a parable people. 1884 A thenzutt 
6 Dec, 7as/1 [They] can only be described as parable-poems. 
{bid. 7327/3 The current of the story with the Western 
parable-writer moves too rapidly. 

+Parable, a. Os. [nd. L. pardbil-is pro- 
cnrable, f. fardre to prepare, procure: see -BLE.} 
That can be readily prepared, procared, or got; 


; procarable, ‘ get-at-able’. 
Pp r § 


1888 J. Brann in Q. Jrad Microsc. Se. Oct. 195 When His | 


regards the nuclei here present as mesoblastic or ‘parablastic’ 
ats, his view is just as much a gratuitous assumption as the 
whole parablastic doctrine. 

Parable (pz'rab'l), 56. Forms: 4- parable; 
also 4~7 -bole, 4-6 -bil(1, 5-6 -byll(e, 7 -bile. 


| i a. F. parabole Meo c. in Littré), ad. L. para- 


ola comparison; in Christian L., allegory, proverb, 
discourse, speech, talk, a. Gr. mapaBody a placing 
side by side, comparison, analogy, parable, proverb, 
f. mapa- beside + Body casting, pulting, a throw. 

From L. paradola came the various later forms paravola, 


paraula, parola, arole, parabla, palabra, fen ee mean- 


ing ‘speech, word’, in the Ramaniclangs. Hence paradola, 
parable, parole, falaver are all representatives of the same 
original word.] aie i 

A comparison, a similitude; any saying or nar- 
ration in which something is expressed in lerms 
of something else; aa allegory, an apologue. 
Also vaguely extended (chiefly after Heb. or other 
oriental words so rendered) to any kind of enig- 
matical, mystical, or dark saying, and to proverbs, 
maxims, or ancient saws, capable of pibueetioa 
to eases as they occar. arch. (exc. as in b.) 

+ Parables of Solomon, the Book of Proverbs. (04s.) z 

at 25 Prose Psalter xviii. 4 V shal bowe myn eres in 
parabiles [a 1300 E. F. Psalt, forbiseninge} a Ham- 
pote Psalter ibid., Lerand me to speke in parabils, that is, 
in likyngis that all men kan noght vndirstand. 1382 Wvcuir 
Matt, xxiv. 32 Lerne 3¢ the parable of a fyge tree. 1386 
Cnaucza W1e's Prol, 369 Been thir none othire resemblances 
That ye may likne youre parables to. /éfd. 679 And eek 
the Parables of Salomon. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 
1987 Hit sownyd to me as a parable, Derke as a myste, or 
a feynyd fable. ¢ x14go tr. De /nutatione 1. v. 7 Lete not be 
paraboles of eldir men ag = 1§23 SEELTON Gari, 
Laurel 10x A poete somtyme,.Spekyng in parablis, how 
the fox, the grey, The gander, .. Went with the pecok ageyne 
the fesaunt. 1596 Bacon Max. & Uses Com. Law Pret. 
All the ancient wisdom and science was wont to be delivered 
in that forme, as may be seen by the bles of Solomon. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv, tv. 194 Accept of the Curates 
parabile, and his sentences in praise of a slender dyet as 
Modicum non nocet. 1671 Mittox Samson soo A sin That 
Gentiles in their Parables condemn. 1794 Surtivan View 
Nat. 11. 234 Moses and the Prophets wrote all in Parables. 
1825 Scotr Zalisnr. x, 1 will reply with a ble told to 
me bya santon of the desert, 1881 N. T. (R. V.) Lwhe iv. 
23 Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable [Wveur like 
nesse, TINDALE, 1671 proverbe, RAcints similitude], Physician, 
heal thyself 4 

b. sfee. A fictitious narrative or allegory (usn- 
ally something that might naturally occur), by 
which moral or spiritual relations are typically 
nee or set forth, as the parables of the New 

estament. (Now the nsual sense.) 


si Morcaster Positions xix. (1887) S1, 1 haue kept 
Galenes rule in chusing these exercises, and that they be all 
both pleasant, profitable and parable. 1621 Buaton Anat. 
Mel. iw v. 1. ¥. (1651) 390 This of drink is a most easie and 

arable remedy, a16gx Bovis MJed. Exp. Pref. (1693) 5 

eceipts that being Parable or Cheap, may easily be made 
servicable to poor Country Peaple. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Priece 
1. i. 60 A parable but excellent Medicine in. .the Stone. 

Parable, v. rare. [{!. PakaBue sé. Cf, late and 
med.L, paraboldre to discourse, talk, whence F. 
parler to speak.) 

1. rntr. To compose or ulter a parable; to 
speak or discourse in parables. 

1571 Gotoinc Cafvin on Ps. xlix. 4 That is to 2 Parable 
thou in parable. 1820 Blachw. Mag. VII. 437 My store of 
praise would never fail, Tho’ I should parable till I were old. 

2. trans. To represent or express by means of 
a parable, allegory, or similitade. ‘ 

1643 Mitton Dévorce 1. vii Wks. (1851) 32 That was chiefly 
meant, which by the ancient Sages was thus parabl'd. + 
G. F. Pentecost Out of £gyft ii. 54 That sign which tomy 
mind it parables or typifies. 

(| Parable‘psis. [a. Gr. apaBrcyis, £, wapa- 
BAér-ev to look aside at, to see wrong, to over- 
look, f, wopa- PaRa-1 + BAdwew to see.) False 
vision ; oversight. So Pa-rablepsy ; Parable ptio 
a., of or pertaining to parablepsy. 
1857 Mavnz Z£zfos. Lex., Pari siz, term for false 
vision; side vision; pemeleney Parablepticus, of or belong- 
ing to Parabiepsis: parableptic. 1886 A thenzum 7 Aug. 
169/3 He avoids the difficolty..by su ing..the words 
were omitted through ‘ parablepsy ’ on the hag of the scribe. 

+Parably, adv. Obs. rare. [i. PARABLE 56. 
+ -LY2, after advbs. from adjs. in -4/.] In 

rables, parable-wise. 

cad Wreur ark me poe Thesus biga ‘ to speke 
parably or in parablis; Vudg. in para’ 

Parabola (pare'bdli). Geom. [a. 16the. L. 
parabola (also parabolz), a. Gr. wapaBodq juxta- 
posilion, application, sec. in Geometry, the ‘appll- 
cation’ of a given area to a given straight line, 
hence also, the curve described below: for deriva- 
tion and other senses, cf. PARABLE. In F. parabole. 
See note below.] f 

One of the conic sections; the plane curve formed 
by the intersection of a cone with a plane parallel 
to a side of the cone; also definable as the locus 


of a point whose distance from a givea point (the 
focus) is equal to its distance from a given straight 


line (the directrix). 
ne dangybed a parables | of the hi 
hi pollonian @ i 
b= i ate the path of a projectile 
of gravity. 


PARABOLANUS. 


[1544 Archimedis Opera 142 (heading) Archimedis qvad- 
ratvra parabola, id est portionis contents a linea recta & 
sectione rectanguli coni. 1gsg8 Commanpinus Archimedts 
Opera x8b, (heading) Archimedis qvadratvra paraboles.] 
31579 Dicces Stratiot. 188, I demaunde whether then this 
Ti pais shal not make an Angle with the Parabola Section 
equal to the distaunce hetweene the grade of Randon pro- 

oned, and the grade of vttermost Randon, 1656, (see 
[Secours 1668 PAil, Trans. Ill. 876 The Spindle 
made of the same Parabola by rotation abont its Base. 1696 
Wuiston TA, Earth 1. (1722)14 The Orbits descrih'd will 
be one of the other Conick Sections, either Parabola’s or 
Hyperbola's. 1706 W. Jones Syx, Palmar. BMatheseos 
246 ’Tis evident the Parabola has but one Focus. 1788 
Cuamases Cycd (ed. Rees), Parabola, osculatory, in Geo- 
metry, is used particularly for that parabola which not 
only osculates or measures the curvature of any curve at a 
given point, but also measures the variation of the curvature 
at that point, 1838 Hutton Course Math. 11, 136 The 
Area or Space of a Parabola, is equal to Two-Thirds of its 
Circumscribing Parallelogram. 1832 Vat. Philos. ll. Introd, 
Mech, p. xvii. (U. K.S), The curve-line which a bail 
describes, if the resistance of the air be not taken into con- 
sideration, is called in geometry a parabola. 1868 Lock ver 
Elem. Astron. xxiii. (1870) 124 ‘The orbit of a comet 1s 
generally best represented by what is called a parabola ; 
that is, an infinitely long ellipse. 188 C. Tavior Ane. § 
Mod. Geom. 82 The parabola was so called from the equality 
of the square of the ordinate of any point upon It to the 
rectangle contained by its abscissa and the latus rectum, .. 
It is reported hy Proclus in his Commentaries on the first 
book of Euclid..that the terms farabola, hyperbola, and 
ellipse had been used by the Pythagoreans to express the 
equality or inequality of areas, and were subsequently 
transferred to the conic curves. 

b. Extended to curves of higher degrees resem- 
bling a parabola in running off to infinity without 
approaching to an asymptote, or having the line 
at infinily as a tangent, and denoted by equations 
analogous to that of the common parabola. 

Campaniform or bell-shaped parabola: a name formerly 
given to cuhic parabolas without cusp or node. Cartesian p.: 
a cubic curve denoted by the equation zy=ax344z22% +ex+d, 
having four infinite hranches, two parabolic and two hyper- 
bolic. Cxéie or cxbical ~.: a parabola of the third degree. 
Double p.: a parabola having the line at infinity for a double 
tangent. Helicoid p.: see Heticoin. Neilian ~.: the semi- 
cubteal iarabels (ax? = 7°), rectified by William Neil in 1657. 
Semicndical p.: see SEMICUAICAL. 

1664 Pit, Trans. 1.15 A Method for the Quadrature of 
Parabola's of all degrees. 1727-41 Cuampeas Cycl. s. Vy 
Parabola’s of the higher kinds are algebraic curves, defined 
by am=l x Aes .. Some call these Paraboloids. 1765 Ca0kEa 
Dict. Arts, Cartesian Parabola, 1795 Hutton Math. Diet. 
IL 192 A bell-form Parabola, with a conjugate point. 

[Nove. To the earlier Greek geometers, including Archi- 
medes, B.c. 287-212, who investigated only sections per- 
Vein ccel to the surface of the cone, the parabola was 
own as épPoywriov xidvou rouy = sectio rectanguli coni 
‘the [perpendicular] section of a right-angled cone‘, The 
use of rapaSody, ‘application’, in this sense is due to 
Apollonins of Perga, ¢210 8. ¢., and, with him, referred to 
the fact that a rectangle on the abscissa, having an area 
equal to the square on the ordinate, can be ‘applied ‘to the 
latus rectuin, withont either excess {as in the Ayferdola), or 
deficiency (as in the eé/ifse). (See C. Taylor Anct. § Mod. 
Geom, 1953 T. L. Heath Apollonixs of Perga, \ntrod. xxx.) 
Bot an explanation of the name, from the much more obvious 
property of the paradledisi of the section to a side of the 
cone, is given by Entokius of Ascalon ¢ a.D. 550, and is 
ee in later writers.] 
|| Parabolanus (peribolé-nés). Pl -ni. [late 
L. (Cod. Just., Cod. Lheod.), f. parabol-us reckless 
man, one who jeopardizes his life, a. Gr. mapaBodos 
exposing oneself, venturesome, reckless, perilous, 
f, mapa- aside + BdédAav to throw.} A sick-nurse, 
especially in infectious cases. In the Eastern Charch 
from 3rd to 5th c., name of a class of lay helpers 


who attended upon the sick in the plague, etc. 

1673 Cave Prim, Chr, 1. ii. (1673) 267 These Parabolani 
were a Kind of Clergy Physitians. 1727-41 Cnamaers Cycé, 
s.v., The Parabolani were not allowed to withdraw them- 
selves from their function, which was the attendance on the 
sick. 1852 Hoox CA. Dict. (1871) 563. 1853 Kincstey 
i paite vy, Philammon went out with the parabolani, a sort 
of organised guild of district visitors. 

+ Para‘bolar, z. Geom. Obs. [f. PARABOLA + 
-AR.] Of the nature of a parabola; parabolic. 

1668 PAtl. Trans. I. 10g If regular, whether Elliptick or 
Parabolar. 

+ Para‘bolary,¢. ds. [f. L.parvabola PARABLE 

+-anry.] Of the nature of a parable; parabolical. 

1653 Uagunaat Yewel Wks, (1834) 292 Allegories of all 
sorts, whether apologal, affabulatory, parabolary [etc.]. 

+ Parabola‘ster. Oés. [f. PARABOLA: see 
-ASTER.] A parabola of a higher degree: =PaRa- 
BCLA b, PARABOLOI I. 

1656 Hoanes Siz Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 185, I have 
exhibited and demonstrated the proportion of the parabola 
and parabolasters to the ielograms of the same height 
and b _ 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 233. The 
line, in which that body is moved, will be the crooked line 
of the first semi-parabolaster of two means, whose base is 
ihe bnpettts last acquired. 1670 Cotttns in Rigaud Cor7. 
Sct, Afes (1841) 11. 199 A pure unaffected biquadratic para- 
bolaster. 

|Parabole (parebdl7). [a. Gr. mapaBorh 
comparison, analogy (see PARABLE); formerly in 
Latinized form parabola.} 

1. Xhet. A comparison, a metaphor (in the 
widest sense); spec. a simile drawn from the present. 


1589 Purrennam Eng, Poesie wt. ix. (Arb.) 251 The 
Greekes call it Paradso/a, which terme is also by custome 
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accepted of vs: neverthelesse we may call him in En lish 
the resemblance misticall. 2678 Puituirs (ed. 4), Paradola, 
a Similitnde of a thing; In Rhetorick it isa simititudinary 
speech whereby one thing is uttered and another signified 
as in this Example; ‘As Cedars beaten with continual 
storms, so great men flourish '. 1828 WeasTEa, Parabole, 
in oratory, similitnde; comparison. 

+2. Geom. = PARABOLA. Obs. rare. 

1684 T. Baxea Geometr. Key 10 Though no necessity of 
invoking a Parabole..to midwife forth the two first classes 


of Equations, 

Parabolic (peribg'lik), @. and sd. [ad. late 
L. parabolicus, a. late Gr. mapafodixds figurative 
(Clemens Alex.), f. tapaBodH PARABLE; in mod. 
use referred also to PARABOLA; cf. F. paradolique 
(14the. in Littré).] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a parable; ‘expressed by parable’ (J.). 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1,1. ii. 11 ‘Traditions; which he 
wraps up in..parabolic..notions, 1804 CouLins Seripscrap 
96 And through each parabolic tract, Pursue the trail of 
moral fact, 1882 A. B. Bauce (¢itle) ‘the Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, a systematic and critical study of the parables 
of Our Lord. ‘ 

b. Of or pertaining to parabole; metaphorical. 

1696 Witston 7h, Earth (1722) 66 Resolving the whole 
into a Popular, Moral, or Parabolick Sense. 1878 G. D. 
BoanoMan Creative Week 20 (Cent,) Creation. transcends 
all experience, .. Hence all the words describing Creation 
must, in the very nature of the case, be figurative or parabolic. 

2. Geom, Of the torm of, or resembling, a para- 
bola; of which the section is a parabola; also, 
having relation to the parabola. 

Parabolie asymptote: see quot. 1788. Parabolic branch 
(of a curve): a branch which, like the parabola, extends to 
infinity without approaching an asymptote (opp. to Ayper- 
bolic). Parabolic conoid: a conoid of parabolic section, a 
paraboloid of revolution. Paraéolie point: a point on a 
surface at which the curvature is cylindrical, the indicatrix 
thus being two parallel straight lines, i.e. a degenerate 
parabola. Pera tele Sane : see Pyaamipoip, Para- 
bolic reflector: a re 
in the form of a paraboloid of circular section, so as to reflect 
parallel rays to a focus, or reflect in parallel lines the rays 
of a lamp placed at the focus. Parabolic space : (a) the 
space between an are of a parabola and its ordinate; (4) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, of zero curvature, as ordinary or Exnclidean space (see 
Hvreraotic 2b, quot. 1872-3). Parabolic spindle: a figure 
formed hy the revolution of an arc of a parabola about its 
(donble) ordinate. Parabolic spiral = twlicoid parabola: 
see ILRticoip. 

1gos Ratenson Math, Dict., Paraboloid. .otherwise called 
a Parabolick Conoid. 1704 Parabolic spiral [see Hettcoi 
A. 1). 1706 Pui.utrs, Pevaiouice Space, is the Area..be- 
tween the Curve..of the Parabola and any entire Ordinate. 
Ibid. Parabolick Spindle. 1748 Waatrey Observ. Alan t. 
iii. 357 The parabolic Area equal to ¥ of the circumscribing 
pera logan’ 1788 Cuamaras Cyc. (ed. Rees), Parabolte 
asyniptote,. .a parabolic line approaching toa curve, so that.. 
by producing both indefinitely, their distance from each other 
becomes less than any given line. 1822 Imison Se. ¢ Art I. 
19 The resistance of the air and other causes occasion pro- 
jected bodies to deviate considerably from the arabolic 
curve, 1831 Bazwstea Optics xxxviil. § ee # arabolic 
reflectors made of metal. 1843 Pensny Cyct, LIT. 304/1 
The elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic cylinders are per- 
fectly distinct. 186g Bouter, Arms §& Arm. xi, (1874) 225 
[I'hey] made experiments with parabolic shot or bombs. 
1872 Paoctoa Ess, Astron. iii. 40 Comets which sweep 
round the sun in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits. 

B. sé. +1. Geom. A parabolic figure; a parabola 
or paraboloid. Ods. rare. 

1657 W. Ranptr. Gassendt's Life Peirese 11. 1co Whether 
those. .are the portions of Globes or of Parabolicks, or other 
figures, is trnely hard to jndge. 1807 Soutury E£spriedia’s 
Lett. 11, 137 They were talking ot parabolics and elliptics, 
2. A paraboltc expression, a metaphor, sovce-2se. 
1829 Blackw. Mag, XXVI. 736 The grandeur of the bouse 
was above all parabolics, 


Parabolical (peribg'likal), 2. [see -Icat.] 

1. Of or pertaining to parable; involviog, or 
constituting, parable; having a figurative, as op- 
posed to a historical or literal, existence or value. 

1ssq4 in Foxe A. & Af, (1563) gt0/a Nothing can_ bee 
sayde more vncerteyne, or niore parabolicat and vnsensiblie 
than so to say. 1641 Witxins Jfercury it (1707) 10 The 
Jewish Doctors.. accustom themselves toa Para (tical Way 
of Teaching. 21916 Soutu Serm. (1 17) 111. 373 A Para- 
bolicat Description of God's vouchsafing to the World the 
Invaluable Blessing of the Gospel, by the Similitude of a 
King..Solemnizing his Son’s Marriage. 1827 G. S. Faarz 
Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844)1.6 That parabolical prophecy 
of our Lord: ‘wheresoever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together’, 1866.Wiutrice Pr. Wks. (1889) 
I. 115 The Scripture they turn unto allegory and para- 
bolical conceits. 

+b. Using or addicted to the nse of parable. 06s. 

1691 Woon Ath. Oxon, Il. 265 He..had a parabolical and 
allusive fancy. ¢1817 Hocc Tales § Sk. (1837) IV. 9, 1 
think aunty's upco parabolical the day. = 

2. Geom. = PARABOLIO a. 2. Now rare. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. Pref. Aiijb, Archimedes. .(as some 
suppose) with a glasse framed by reuolution of a section 
Parabolicall, fired the Romane nanie..comming to the siege 
of Syracusa, 1666 Bovte Orzg. Formes & Qual, (1667) 313 
Not directly downwards, hut in a parabolical or some such 
crooked line. 1728 Pemnerton Newton's Philos. 234 To 
compare the orbits, npon the supposition that they are 

arabolical. e¢1850 Rudi. Navig. (Weale) 111 A Para- 

lical Conoid, 

Hence Parabo'licalneas. rare—°. 

31727 Bawev vol. I1, Paradolicainess, the being of the 
Nature or Manner of a Parable, 


ector, usually of polished metal, made | 


PARABOLOID. 


Parabo'lically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY sl 

J. In a parabolical manner; with parable or 
allegory ; according to parabole, metaphorically. 

Hes eee Moham. Imp. un. § 63 They are spoken 
parabolically. 1749 Frecoinc Som Joues 1s. 1i, The latter 
was parabolically spoken, 1828 Caatyin J/isc. (1857) 1. 148 
This doctrine is to be stated emblematically and para- 
bolically. 

2. Geom. In the manner of a parabola. rare. 

1755 in Jounson. 

araboliform, ¢. vare. [f. ParaBpoua + 
-(I)FoR™.] Of the form of a parabola. 

1710 J. Haass Lex. Techn. 11, Paraboloids, are Para- 
boliform Curves in Geometry. 1819 Pantologia, Para- 
boliform curves, a name sometimes given to the parabolas 
of the higher orders. 
t+ Parabolism. 4/. Os. [f. Gr. nopaBory 
in sense ‘division’ + -Isu.] ‘The reduction of an 
equation by dividing it by the coefficient of the 
unknown quantity of highest degrec. 

1yoz Rarnson Afath. Dict., Parabolism, is the Division 
of the Verms of an F.qnation by the known Quantity (when 
there happensto be one) that is involved or multiplied into the 
first Term, Thus the following Equation axz+2abx = bce 


will be reduced to this 274247 = “. 


‘Parabolist (pire'bélist). [f Gr. mapaBorh 
(L, parabola) PARABLE, PARABOLA + -IST.] 
1. One who narrates, uses, or deals in any way 


with, eS or parabole. 

3651 H. Moar Second Lashin Enthus. Tri. etc, (1656) 196 
Now my pretty Parabolist, what is there left to make your 
similitude good ? - 

2. One who deals with the parabola; in quot. 
‘a partisan of the parabola’: cf. HYPERBOLI8T 2, 
MONCE-USE. 

1831 1. Tavioa Logic in Theol. (1859) 42 The partisans of 
the ellipsis, the parabola, and the hyperbola...The para- 


| bolists. .believing themselves qualified to act as mediators. . 


would gravely say much that was very plansible. 

Parabolize (pire’bélaiz), v. [See -14z.] 

1. ¢rans. To express or represent parabolically ; 
to set forth in a parable. Also adsol. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 20 Otherwise could 
not the church Catholike be..parabolized with a net cast 
into the sea. fd. 34 As our Sanionr Christ rightly para- 
bolized of such. 1623 Doleful Even-Song g Which merciful 
bonnty..is here parabolized vnto vs hy a Certaine man that 
was aking [etc.} 1847 Busunxece Chr. Wert, 1. vii. (1861) 
379 He [{( hrist] parabolizes the truth, — 

b. To turn into, treat, or explain as a parable. 

1853 G. S. Fanea Many Afansions 329 Some would para- 
bulise, or rather indeed..mythise, the several statements in 
the Book of Job and the Vision of Micaiah. i 

2. ‘fo make parabolic or paraboloidal in shape. 

1869 W. Puaxiss in Eng. Mechanic 12 Nov. 208/2 Such 
curve being afterwards parabolised by the. .polisher. 1878 
Lockvea Stargazing 134M. Foncault .. proceeds in a 
different manner in parabolising his glass mirrors. 

Hence Para‘bolizing v//. sb. and ppl. a.; also 
Para‘bolizer, one who parabolizes. 

x6gx Search after Wii 3 And who first shou'd Trump up, 
but the Parabolizers? 1702 C. Matuer Jaga. Chr. il. 1, 
xiv. (1852) 420 The people then perceived the meaning of 
the parabolizer to be that [ete]. 1829 G, S. Fanea Dis- 

nsations (1823) IL. 302 The parabolizing Arab. 1869 

. Puaniss in Zing. Mechanic 12 Nov. 208/3 The shorter 
the focal length, the more difficult the parabolising becomes. 

Paraboloid (pi béloid), sd. (@.) Geom. Also 
7 -oeides, -oeid, 8-9 -oide. [In form, ad, Gr. 


_ mapaBooedfs a. (in a different sense), whence in 


17th c. nse parabolocides: see PARABOLA and -OID, 
and cf. F, paraboloide.| 

+1. A parabola ofa higherdegree: = PanaBona b. 

1656 Honars Siz Lessons Wks, 1845 VIL. 315, The vas 
bola is 3, and the cubical parabolocides 2 of their para felo- 
grams respectively. 1697 Evetyn Vustisv, vill. 281 The 
Equated Isocrone Motion..in a Paraboloeid. 1706 W. 
Jones Sy. Palmar, Matheseos 245 Those_of the Third.. 
Order will be the Cubic Paraboloid. 1710 J. Haaais Ler. 
Techn, U1. s.v., Suppose the Parameter mali into the 
Square of the Abscissa to be equal to the ‘ube of the 
Ordinate; that is, gra = yj. Then the Curve is called a 
Semicubical Paraboloid. 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of whose plane sections are parabolas; formerly 
restricted to that of circular section, gencrated by 
the revolution of a parabola about its 2xis, now 


called paraboloid of revolution. 4 

Elliptic paraboloid: a paraboloid of elliptic section. 
Hyperbolic paraboloid ; a curved surface of which every 
plane section is either a parabola or a hyperbola, the curva: 
ture being concave in one direction and convex in another 
(as in a saddle concave towards front and back, and convex 
towards each side). cm 4 

17oz Rateuson Math. Dict., Paraboloid, is a Solid formed 
by the Circumvolution of a Parabola about its Ax. This 6 
otherwise called a Parabolick Conoid. 1807 Hutton Course 


«Math. 1. 127 The Solid Content of a Paraboloid (or Solid 


generated by the Rotation of a Parabola abont its Axis), 15 
equal to Half its Circumscribing Cylinder, 1Bag_ Wat. 
Philos. 1, Opties vii. 22 (U. K.S,) The specula, ot mirrors, 
of all reflecting telescopes are ground into the shape of a 
araboloid. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 222/2 Paraboloid, 
The simplest form of this surface is the paraboloid of 
revolution. 1842 /did. XXILL 304/2 For the elliptic para: 
boloid, let a bola revolve about its principal axis, an 
let the circular sections become ellipses. /dzd., Let 1wo 
parabolas have a common vertex, and let their planes be at 
right angles to one another, being turned contrary ways. 


PARABOLOIDAL. 


Let the one parabola then move over the ather, always con- 
tinuing parallel to its first position, and having its vertex 
constantly an the other; its arc will then trace out an 
hyperbolic paraboloid, 

iB, adj. = PARABOLOIDAL. rare. 

1857 in Mayne xpos. Lex. rg0t 19¢A Cent. Oct. 586 The 
voice aided by a paraboloid megaphone. 

Paraboloidal, 2. [f. as prec. + -au.] Of 
the form of a parabolold. 

18a5 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 575 Circular (domes) 
may be spherical, spheroidal, ellipsoidal, hyperboloidal, 
paraboloidal, &c. 2876 G. F. Cuastazrs Astron. 759 Using, 
instead of a spherical, a paraboloidal speculum. 

| Parabranchia (peribra-nkia). iret 
The modified osphradium of certain gastrop 
molluscs, considered as a secondary branchia or 
gill, Wlence Parabra‘nchial a., of or pertaining 
toa parabranchia; Parabra‘nchiate a., farnished 


with a parabranchia. 

7883 E.R. Lanxester in Lncyet. Brit. XV1. 648/t The 
right olfactory organ only is retained, and may assume the 
form of a comb-like ridge to the actuat left of the ctenidium 
or branchial plume. It has been erroneously described as 
the second gill and is known as the parabranchia. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 479 In some Asygo- 
branchia the osphradium is large, thrown into folds, and is 
paeelly taken for a second but reduced ctenidium (para- 

ranchia). ' an 

Parabromalide  (-brdu-miloid). Chen, 
a 2a.) An isomer of bromal, C,HBr,O, 
orming colourless rhombic prisms with four-sided 
summits. 

1866 Warts Dict. Chem. IV. 340. 

|| Parabysma (pxrabi:zma). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. mapaBvopa stuffing.) A term for swelling 
of the abdomen from enlargement or engorgement 
of the viscera. Hence Paraby-amic a, 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1, 135 Parahysmic 
tumours of the liver.  /dfd. 351 On this account J have 
ventured to change it for Parahysma. /éfd. 1V. 54 Thus 
working up a distressing parabysma or viscerat turgescence. 
fbid. 316 Parabysmic dropsy of the helly, 

Paracamphoric to -cellulose: see Para-1 2. 

Paracelsian (perisc'lsiin), 6. aud a. [Ff 
al name Paracelsus (see below) + -1AN,] 

. 56. A follower or adherent of the celebrated 
Swiss physician, chemist, and natural philosopher 
Paracelsus (1490-1541), or of his medical or 
philosophical principles; in the former sense 
Opposed to Galenist. 

is true name was Philippus Theophrast von Hohenheim. 

2574 J. Jones (¢é#e) Galens Bookes of Elementes..con- 
futing..the errours..of the Paracelcians. 1654 WuiTLocK 
Zootomia 108 Our Doctor is pertinaciously either a Galenist, 
or Paracelsian. wit W. Kine tr. Nande's Ref, Politics 
i. 1g The Paracelsians pervert the text of Hippocrates, to 
establish their visionary imaginations. 

B. aaj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Paracelsus. 

1617 Mtooteton & Rowley Farr Quarre/ u. ii, Can alt 
your Paracelsian mixtures cure it? 1659 in Burton's Diary 
(1828) TV. 453 It is a paracelsian remedy, that may kill as 
wellascure. 2857 in Mayne £xfos. Lex, 

Hence Paracataianiam, the medical principles 
of Paracelsus. 

1668 H. Mons Div. Diad. v. xviii. (1713) 467 Bath. .in 
which we alt-over discover the Foot-steps of Paracelsianisim 
and Familism. 

So Parace‘lrio, Parace-lsical adjs., Para- 
celsiat s4., Paracelsi‘atio a. 

i602 F. Harinc Anatomyes 15 H rbolicalt, or rather, 
Paracelsicall Commendations, 2625 je Anat. Ur.wwx. 
119 Our Paracelcists would faine feed vs with many such 
smoaky promises. 2683 R. Sanoeas Physiogn. 165 The 
Galenick and Paracetsick Physick. 2 J6 Tins Lex 
Techn. 1 Paracelsistich Medicines, 18a Standard 13 Dec. 
5/5 The Galenists, the Paracelsists, ..the Vitalists, ..and the 
Anti-Hallerians had alt... their followers. 

| Paracentesis (perisentfsis). Surg. Also 
6 in Fr. form paracentése; 7 erro. -thesis, 
-tisis. [L., a. Gr. napaxévryois tapping, cooching, 
f, mopanerrety to pierce at the side, f. mopa- beside 
+ Kerrey to prick, stab.] The operation of 
makiog a perforation into some cavity of the body, 
esp. for the removal of fluid or gas; tappiog; also, 
couching, 

1997 A.M. tr. Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg. 20/1 We must 
make the Paracentese ta drawe awaye the water out of the 
bellyes. 1667 Faiarax in PAtL Trans. 11, 548, I had 
thoughts of a Paracenthesis or Tapping between the Ribs. 
1779 M. Cut.ea in Life, ete. (1888) 1, 73, Rode to Chebacco, 
to attend the operation of paracentesis with Dr. Davis. 
1874 Lawson Dis, Fye 3x Paracentesis of the cornea will 
also be of service, 189a Brit, Med. Frnl, 1104/1. 

Paracentral (perisentral), a. [f. Gr. wapa-, 
Pari-! + xévrpoy centre + -AL.] Situated beside 
the (or a) centre; in Anat. applied to parts of the 
brain vee alongslde the central fissure, 
ite A. Hamitton Nerv, Dis. 61 The meningitis was .. 
localized an twa convotations, the anterior and posterior 
marginal near the paracentral lobe. 1899 A//But?'s Syst, 
Med, Vil. 715 Frequent in the parietal and temporal lobes 
and in the paracentral gyri, 

tParacentric, a. Kinetics. Obs. [See 
Para-l and Crnrric.] In paracentric motion, 
tendering motus paracentricus of Leibnitz, used by 

ta express that motion which, compounded 
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with harmonic circulation, he supposed to make 
up the actual motion of a planet. Sometimes 
misunderstood by other writers, and applied to 
simple motion about a centre. 

ix Letanitz Tentamen de mot. catest. caxsis, O} 
1768, U1. 216 Motu duplici, Composito ex circulatione har- 
monica .. et motu pereemntrico, 2702 Garcory Astron. 
Phys. elementa 1. \xxvii, 100) 2704 C. Haves Fliuxions 
293 Paracentric inotion of Impetus is so much as the revolv- 
ing Body approaches nearer to or recedes farther fram the 
Center of Attraction. 2718 tr. Gre, ‘ory's Astron, 1. Ixxvil. 
175 The other Motion (namely the ® i 
a double curve, namely the excussory impression of Circula- 
tion and the Sun's attraction compounded together. 2797 
Monthly Afag. 11. 128 Wa stender rod AC revolve round 
the point C, as a centre, ..the centrifugal force arising from 
the paracentric velocity of the rod [etc.]. 

arace’ntrical a, ? Ods. = prec. 

2718 G, Cuevne Philos. Princ, Relig. 32 The Paracentrical 
Motion is compounded of two others, viz. ..{that] whereby 
all Badies moving in a Curve, endeavour to recede froin the 
Center by the ‘Lapeent and the Attraction of the Sun or 
the Gravitation of the Planet toward it. 

Parache, Parachen, var. Panis, PARISHEN, 

Parachito, obs. variant of PARAKEET. 

Parachloralide(-klde1Aleid). Chem. [Para-! 
2a.] An isomer of chloral, C,HC1,0,, a pungent- 
smelling liquid, insoluble in water, produced by 
the action of chloral on wood spirit. 

2866 Warts Dict. Chen 1V, 341. 

Parachordal (parakp-sdal), a. (s6.) Lméryol, 
[f. Gr. mapa- Pana-1 + xop8y chord +-aL.] Situated 
beside the notochord: applied to two plates of 
cartilage, forming the foundation of the skull in 
the embryo. b, as sd. = Parachordal cartilage. 

1875 Newton in Encycl. Brit, U1. 01/2 The hinder and 
front cartilages, parachordal and trabecular, are applied to 
each other unconformably. 1881 Mivaat Caf 337 The basi- 
cranial plate or parachordal cartitage. 1892 Syd, Soc. Lex. 
s.v. The parachordals with the cephalic portion of the 
notochord form the basilar plate, 

Parachromatin, -chromatism: sce Para-1, 

Parachronism (pirc-‘kréniz'in), (f. Gr. napa- 
Para-! + xpév-os time + -Isu: cf. dvaxpoviapds 
anachronism. Cf. F, parachronisme.] An error 
in chronology; usually taken as one in which an 
event, etc., 1s referred to a latcr date than the true 
one. (Cf. ANACHRONISM.) 

@ 2641 Br. Mountacy -tcts § Jfon. iii (1642) 186, 1 much 
marvaile, that..our Moderne Criticks. did not consider so 

reat an Errour, and Parachronisme in Iustins ‘ext. 1660 
ft. More Wyst. Godl.v. xvi. 198 The Bride of the Lamb, he 
interprets of Constantine's Family and Retinue; wherein 
he commits a gross Parachronisin, 1788 R. Poxson in 
Afus. Crit. 1. 235 Parachronisms appear in the marble, 
respecting the age of Phidonthe Argive, the assassination of 
Hipparchus, and the expulsion of Iippias. 1873 J. H. 
Smitu Notes 4 Margin, Tennyson 114 \t cannot be regarded 
as parachronism fe poets .. refrain from cutting out 
the very life and essence of the original tales, i 

So Parachroniatio a, marked by parachronism; 


Para‘chronize wv. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. xii. 97 Though he have 
there over-much Parachronistick stuff. 1670 Biount Glossogr. 
(ed. 3), Parachronize, to mistime any thing. 

+ Parachroous (pare'krojas), a. rare, [ae 
Gr, mapaypo-os + -oUs.] (See quot.) 

1857 Maynz Expos. Lex., Parackrows (L.), of a fatse or 
altered colour; deprived of colour: parachroous. 

So Parachrose (pe'rikrévs) a. [inreg. as if f. 
xpos colouring]: see quot, 

1847 Wesstea, Parachrose, a. (Min) changing color by 
exposure to the weather. Afoks. 

arachute (pzx'ra[at), 5d. [a. F. parachute, 
f. PaRA-2 + chute fall. 

1. An apparatus used for descending safely from 
a great height in the air, esp. from a balloon; it 
is constructed like a large umbrella, so as to expand 
and thus check the velocity of descent by means 


of the resistance of the air. e 

1785 Europ. Mag, VU. 401 In Mr. Blanchard's tate visit 
to this country, he brought his Parachute to England. 1796 
Steoman Surinam V1. 17 These {flying squires) have.. 
a membrane.,which when they leap, expands like the wing 
of a bat, and by this, like a parachute, they rest on the air. 
1837 Gentl, Mag. wags 1go/2 After the parachute was 
divided from the car, the balloon rose rapidly. 2876 
Benenen Anim. Paras, ii. 33 The medusa, when extended, 
forms for them a balfoon with its parachute. . 

2. ger. Any contrivance, natural or artificial, 
serving to check a fall through the air, or to 
apo something in the air; e.g. the expansible 
fold of skin or patagrum in the flying sqoirrel, etc. 

1833 Sia C. Bet, Hand (1834) 82 The Draco fimbriatus.. 
dropping safely to the ground, under the protection of a sort 
of parachute, formed by itsextended skin, 1879 tr. Seniper's 
Anint, Life 11 The parachutes of the fiying reprdes. 1894 
H. Daummonn Ascent Man 304 The fruits and seeds when 
tipe are..provided with wing or parachute and launched 
upon the wind, — i 

+3. Name given to a broad-brimmed hat worn 
by women late in the 18th century. Oés. 

1885 Fairholt's Costume in Eng. Gloss., Parachute, a 
ladies’ hat, in fashion in 1779. 

4, a. Mining. A contrivance, such as a safely- 
catch, to prevent a too ee descent of a cage in 
a shaft, or of the boring-rod in a boring. 

7882 in Ravstonp Mining Glozs, 


‘aracentric) arises from | 


sneer ET 


PARACME. 


_ b. Watchmaking. A contrivance to prevent 
injury to the balance-wheel from a shock or blow. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch % Clochm, 184 The [dea of the 
parachute is that if the watch is let fall.. the halance ataff 
pivots may be saved from breaking by the yielding of the 
end stones, ‘ 

ce. Brewing, _An apparatns made to slide up 
and down the side of a fermenting-vat according 
to the height of the fermenting wort. 

1885 Standard a Mar. 9/7 Brew fermenting tuns.. 
with parachutes and attemperators preferred. 

5. attris, and Coms., as parachute-bearing adj.» 

: : iS Adj. ; 
Parachute light, a bright light given by a burnin 
composition contained in a small bomb (called 
a parachute light-ball) supported by a parachute 
80 48 to float in the air (the parachnte being at 
first inclosed In the bomb, and set free by the 
explosion of a charge which also ignites the com- 
position); used for observing the position or 
movements of an enemy. 

3868 Ref. to Gout. U.S. Afunitions War 192 A parach t 
lighe-ball. .if it only burns for a few fiance Niece ane 
reveal the position of those using it, 7883 G. ALLEN in Know. 
ledge aa June 367/2 Other parac ute-bearing mammals. 1897 
Wiis Mower. Fl. & Ferns \. 110 Very perfect ‘parachute’ 
inechanisms. 1899 SVesim. Gaz. 1 Aug. 4/1 A‘ parachute’ 
parasol with the edge fringed with es of the style..in 
vogue at the period of the Crimcan War. 

Hence Pa‘rachute v. fvans., to convey by means 
of a parachute; ##tr., lo descend by or as if by 
a parachute (whence Parachuting v/. 5b.); Patra- 
chutiam, the art or practice of parachuting; 
Pa'rachutist, one who descends from a balloon 
in a parachute, ¢sf. one skilled in such descents. 

3807 Cotman Broad Grins, Reckoning w. Time vi, Thy 
pina next.. Balloon’d me from the Schoots to town, 
Where I was parachuted down, A dapper Temple student. 
1888 Pall Mat! G. 28 Aug. 5/1 The lady who ' parachuted ' 
from Clifton Suspension Bridge, 1888 "eekly Scotsman 
6 Oct. 4/2 Mr. Baldwin, the now well-known baltoonist and 
parachutist. 1889 Graphic 3 Aug. 127/1 By and hy, thaps, 
Society may vote parachutism vulgar. 2890 Daily News 
at Feh, 2/3 Narrow escape of a Lady l’arachutist. 1893 
Westm, Gaa. 21 Mar. 9/2 Thus Baldwin, having made a 
fortune by parachuting, was able to retire unscathed, 

Paracide, obs. erron. form of PARRICIDE. 

Paracitric, etc.: see Para-1 2, 

Paracketto, obs. variant of PARAKEET, 

Paraclete (pz‘raklit), Also 5 -clit, 6 -clet. 
(a. F. paracier (13th c. in Halz,-Darm.), ad. eccl. 
L. paracléius (also paractitus) Tertull., etc., a, Gr. 
mapaxAntos advocate, intercessor, one called to 
one’s aid, f. mapaxadcir to call in, call lo one's 
aid. Although a passive verbal = L. ad-vocdtus, 
mapdxAnros was at an early date associated by the 
Greek Fathers with the Hellenistic sense of mapa- 
xaAeiv to console, comfort, and the active agent-n. 
mapaxAirwp encourager, comforter, Cf. the active 
sense acquired by advocate. 

In Joh xvi. 2, where the LXX has wapoxAsjropes xacoy 
wdévres, Aquila and Theodotion have wapaxaAnrot.] 

1. A title of the Holy Spirit (repr. Gr. tapdeAnros 
in John xiv, 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7); properly ‘an 
advocate, one called in to one’s assistance, an inter- 
cessor’, but often taken as = ‘comforter’ (see 
Cosrorrer 1b). Also (rarely) repr. Gr. mapd- 
*Anros ‘advocate’ as applied to Christ (1 John ii. 1). 

e1gso Altrour Saluacioun 3616 Flor anothere Paraclit 
I shalle send jowe nedefulle. 1982 N. T. (Rhem.) Foun 
xiv, 26 The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name. 1659 Pearson Creed viii. (1662) 361 
‘Ifany man sin we have Ee Pacaclete with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous’..saith S, John. a@1700 Daynen 
Veni, Creator Spiritus 8 O source of uncreated light, The 
Father's promised Paraclete! a@2714 App. Suaap Sern. 
(1738) V. 29 In the Te Denm, ‘also the Haly Ghost the 
Paraclete’: for that is the word in the original. 2843 
Neate Hymns for Sick (2863) 58 Consoler of our hearts, 
Blest Paraclete { 1884 J. Panxee Larger Ministry 21. : 

transf. 1871 Moatey Crit. Afisc., Carlyle Ser. 1 238 With 
him (Carlyle].. The victorious hero is the true Paraclete. 
2. gen. An advocate or intercessor, Obs. 

1550 Bare /nrage Both CA. 11. xviii. Bb y, B: ge Win- 
chester, the Popes paraclete in Englande, that is mayster of 
the Stewes at London. 1582 N. Burne in Cath. Tract. 
(S. T.S.) 226 Your paraclet Theodore Beze is constranit to 
deny this pairt of the scripture. 2701 tr. Le Clerc's Prime, 
Fathers \1702) 82 [Plato] has likewise used in one place, 
the term Paraclete, Intercessor, in speaking of the Reason. 

Paraclose, obs. variant of PARCLOSE. 


Paracme (pirekm?), [a. Gr. mapaxpy the 
point at which the prime or strength is past, f. 
mapa- past, beyond + dxyy culmination » Acme. ] 
A point or period at which the prime or highest 
vigour is past; the point when the crisis of a fever 
is past. So Paracma‘stio, + Paracma’stical a. 
(Gr. wapaxpaorixés, I. paracmastigue, 151h c.], 
past the culmination or crisis. - 

2656 Biount Glassogr., Paracnrastical, pertainin; 
feaver, wherein the heat, when it is at the greatest 
and little diminisheth till it ceaseth. 2706 Pritts area 
the declining of a Distemper, when its Rage is abat i, iy 
the Patient judg’d beyond Danger. 1730-8, Bare ay 
Paracme, Uhat part an life, in which a person is said ta med 
ald, and which, according ta Galen, is from 35 tae oF 
Sa. Soe. Lex., Paracmastic, past the prime <a 


to a.. 
y litle 


as 


PARACROSTIC, 


vigour t past the crisis. Paracme, the point at which the 
prime is pasts the commencement of old age;..the period 
in a fever after the occurrence of the crisis. 

Paracolpitis to Paracresol : see PARA- dy, 2. 

+Paracood, obs. f. BaRRACUDA,a W. Indian fish. 

1685 L. WAFER eee (1729) 340 They have Paracoods also, 
..along and rouad fish, about es asa well-grown Pe 

Paracrostic (perikrgstik). [f Par(a-t + 
Acrosric.] (See quot.) : 

184a Branpe Dict. Sei. ete, Paracrostic, a poetical come 

osition in which the first verse contains, in order, all the 
Fetters which commence the cepa of the poem or 
division. According to Cicero (De Divinatione, i. 54), the 
original Sibylline verses were paracrostics. . 

Paracyanogen. Chem. [Para-12.] Aniso- 
mer oT payer of cyanogen, a dark brown porous 
substance formed in small quantity when cyanogen 
is prepared from cyanide of mercury. So Para-« 
cy’anate, Paracya‘nic d/s., Paracy‘anide. 

1854 J. Scorrzan in Orr's Cire, Ses, Chem, 500 Cyanide of 
mercury..evolving cyanogen and metallic mercury when 
heated in a close vessel, and leaving a black residue termed 
paracyanogen. 1857 Mavne Expos. Lexy Paracyanate,. 
applied by Berrelins to a fulminate. lbid., Paracyanicus 
..applied by Berzelins to fulminic acid, because, thongh 
having the same composition as cyanicacid, it widely differs 
in relation to its properties: paracyanic. 1864 H. Spencer 
Biol. 1. 7 In paracyanogen, formed of the same proportions 
of these elements in higher, multiples, we have a solid 
which does not fuse or volatilize at ordinary temperatures. 
1866 Watts Dict, Chem. 1V. 34a Paracyani le of silver. 

Paracyesis, Paracystitis Path: see Para-l, 

Paracyst (pe'risist). Bot. [Pans 11] One 
of a pair of sexual organs in certain Fungi. 

1874 Cooxe Fungi 175 In the middle of these [utricles] 
are generated elongated clavate cells.. which Tulasne names 

aracysts. 1884 H.M. Warp in Q. Frail Microscop. Sct. 

XIV. 280 The paracyst is a club-shaped branchlet, close 
to the macrocyst; the apex of the paracyst and the hook- 
like prolongation {of the macrocyst] become united. 

+ Parada, -ado. 04s. (app. an altered form 
(see -ADo 2) of F. garade, which at a later date 
was adopted unchanged. Sometimes held to be 
taken direct from Sp. parada, but the latter was not 
used in these senses: see PARADE sd.} 

1, Pomp, show, display, ostentation; = PARADE 1. 

16a Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr, 1. x. 31 All this parado 
and goodly shew declineth. 1656 Avtif /andsom. 82 The 
po pomp or halle Ie used by Queen Berenice, and 

er train of women. 1 Wateanouse Aris & Arnt. 12 
No Court Paradoe, or Munificence was read of, 1 De 
Liberty agst. Tyrants 137 Pompeous Paradoes and Shows. 

2. A muster or display of troops; = PARADE 2. 

réas F. Maaxnam B&. Hon. n. ix. § 4 It may be done. .ia 
March, in Campe or on the head of a Parado. 1640 GLare 
tHoanz Wallenstein w. it: Wks. (1874) 11. 64 In their best 
furniture of Armes, all drawne Into parada. 

3. Muster, ‘turn-out’. rare. 

a 1639 Wotton ae Dk, Buckhm,in Relig. (1651) 84 These 
five (Pr. Charles, uckingham, and 3 attendants) were at 
the first the whole Parada of this Journey, 

4, = Parade 5d. 4 and 5. 

(1n quots. 1653, 1690 applied to the Prado at Madrid.) 

1652 Eaat Monn. tr. Bentivoglio's [list, Relat. 141 A large 
field, hetween Mastrick and Aquisgrane, where the Parado 
[piazza darme| was made. 1653 A. Witson Fas. {228 The 

ing and Prince had someinterviews in their Coaches passing 
tothe Parada to take the Air. 1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentz- 
voglio's Warrs Flanders 383 In midst of the Parado, a 
Church was intended to le built. as SHADWELL Am. 
Bigot 1, 6 In the Evening we'l drive in the Parado. 

| 5. = Parane sé. 6. 

1865 tr. Erckmann-Chatrian’'s Waterloo (1870) 98 Parada 
and riposte must have come like lightning. 


Parada‘ctyl. Ornith. [ad. mod.L. paradac- 
tylum (Illiger; also in Eng. use), f. Gr. wapa- beside, 
Para-l 4 déervdos finger.] (See quots.) 

(182a Inticer Prodrom, System, Maem. et Aviume 178 
Paradactylum, pagina lateralis digiti, pelmatis pars digitum 
spectans.] 18597 Mayne /ixfos. Lex. Paradactylum, .. 
applied hy Illiger to the lateral portions of the toes of birds, 
to distinguish it. .from the inferior surface: the paradactyle, 
1874 Covzs NV. Amer. Birds 11, 531 Side of toes (Para- 
dactylum) the sides, in any way distinguished from the toes. 

Hence Parada‘ctylar a., of or pertaining to the 
paradactyl, 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The marginal lobes [etc.] of birds’ toes 
are paradactylar. 

Parade (parc'd), sd. [a. F. parade (15the, in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ‘a (boasting) apparance, or shew; 
a branado, or vaunting offer’ (Cotgr.); ad. It. parata 
fa warding or defending; a dighting or garish 
setting forth’ (Florio 1611), Sp. parada ‘a staying 
or stopping, also, a standing or staying place’ 
(Minshen 1599); L. type *Jaraza, from parare. 

L. parare to make ready, cae, prepare, furnish, in late 
L, to deck, adorn, develo; many senses in Romanic; e.g. 
in It. (1) ‘to adorne, dight, decke, beautifie, set foorth, 
furnish, garnish provide ‘, 2) ‘to prepare to receive (a blow), 
to ward off, defend, cover, shield’, (3) ‘to teach a horse to 
stop and staie orderly’, to make ‘the stop in the action of 
horsemanship’ (Florio). Iu Sp. farar is ‘to stop, stay, 
rest, end, be at a non-plus, pause’ (Minsheu), All the senses 
occur in Fr, The sh., It. sarata, Sp. parada, might occur 
in any of the senses of the vb. used in the lang. Fr. has 
app. taken senses of parade from both. Cf. also L. szagno 
Paratv with great preparation, provision, or display.] 

I, 1. Show, display, ostentation. Zo make a 


parade of, to display ostentatiously. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Parade, an appearance or shew, a 
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bravado or vaunting offer. 1663 CowLey Cromwell Wks. 
1710 II, 658 ‘fhe most virtuous and laudable Deed that his 
whole Life could have made any Parade of. 1700 T. Brown 
Amusem. Ser. & Com. 150 To make a fine Parade of his 
own good Qualities and Vertues. 1759 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1812) IV. xxviii. 16 A new display o! that state and parade 
to which he was so much addicted. 1789 Betsnam £sz. I. 
xii, 217 Making an empty parade of knowledge which we 
do not really possess. 182a Gew. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 22 
The unseemly parade of his funeral. ae Tennyson [4 
Mem. xxi, Another answers, ‘Let him be, He loves to make 
parade of pain’. ; 5 - 

2, An assembling or mustering of troops for 
inspection or display; esp. a muster of troops 
which takes place regularly at set hours, or at extra- 
ordinary times to hear orders read, as a prepara- 


tion for a march, or any other special pnrpose. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Parade..isulsoatermof War, and 
commoaly used for that ease cee of Souldiers in a Garrison 
nbout two or three of the clock in the afternoon, to hear 
prayers, and after that to receive Orders from the Major for 
the Watch, and Guards next night. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
tv. 780 The Cherubim..stood armd To thir night watches 
in warlike Parade. 1769-72 Sunins Lett. xxx. 138, I shall 
leave it to military men, who have seen a service more 
active than the parade. 1831 Lytton Godolph. vi, He was 
not very much bored by drills and parade. 1859 Musketry 
Instr. 69 Permitted to be absent from afternoon parade. 

b. The men appearing on parade. 

1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 260 The Commanding Officer 
is then to direct the Parade to Order Arms. 

3. A march ee ems csp. in YU, S., a pro- 
cession, organized on a grand scale, in support of 
some political object. 

1673-4 Dx. Lavperpate in L. Papers (Camden) IL. 
xxiv. 36 They weot up with a Parade of 9 or 10 Coaches. 


1731 Swirt Strephon & Chloe Misc. 1735 V. 33 The Rites 
perform’d, the Parson paid, In State return'd the grand 
Parade. 1810 Craane Borough xxiv, Not a sweet ramble, 


but a slow parade. 1888 Bavce Amer. Commu. 11. 111, xxi. 
580 When a procession is exceptionally large, it is called a 
Parade. /did. 581 note, In the Cleveland Business Men’s 
parade it was alleged that isco lawyers had walked, 
b. An assembly of people; esp. a crowd of 

promenaders. 

1gaa De For Col, Fack ee 107 We saw a great parade, 
or {aed of meeting. a 1845 Hooo Storm at Hastings xiii, 
The gay Parade grew thin—all the fair crowd Vanish'd. 
1872 R Etus Catullus \v.6 Where flocks the parade to 
Magnus’ arches. 1873 Biack Pr. Thule xvii. 265 ‘ Did she 
go into that parade of people?’ said Ingram. 

4, The place where troops assemble for parade; 
the level space forming the interior or enclosed 


area of a fortification; a pe ae Tou: 

1704 J. Harats Lex. Techn, 1, Parade, isa Military word, 
signifying the Place where Troops usually draw together, 
ja order to mount the Guards, or for any other Service. 
1748 Anson's Vay. ui. x. 407 Two bundre soldiers .. con- 
dueted him to the great parade before the Emperor's 
palace...In this parade, a body of troops..were drawn up 
under arms. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 240 When Barracks 
are occupied by Troops, the Yards and Parades are to be 
swept, rolled, and kept clean hy ther. 

5. A public square or promenade. Now some- 


times the name of a street. 

1697 Damerer Voy. J. 2x9 (Leon) The Square is called 
the Parade. rz1a E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 149 Before the 
Church of Santiago is a very handsome Parade. 1775 
Suerwwan Krvaés 1. i, We saunter on the parades [at Bath]. 
1834 SoutnEy Doctor xi. (1862) 29 In what street, fee 
place, square, row, terrace, or lane. . will be explained in due 
time. 1864 Hawrnoaxe Our Old Home (1883) 1. 85 The 
smart parades and crescents of the former town. 


Il. 6. Fencing, =Panry. [Fr. parade, It. 


rata.) 

169a Sia W. Hore Fencing-Master 20 The Lessons De- 
fensive are commonly called the Parade. /did., Parades or 
wayes of defending. J/éid., Two Parades, the Parade in 
Quart, and the Parade in Terce, 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyel. 
s.v., There are as many kinds of Parades, as of strokes 
and attacks, 1834 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) V1. 502 A parade 
is a defence of the body, made hy an opposition of one's 
blade to that of an adversary. 

. 1699 Locke Edue, § 94. 15a Marks, which serve best 
to shew, what they [men] are. -especially when they are not 
in Parade and upon their Guard. 

III. 7. attrib. and Comé. (mostly connected with 
sense 2), as oe aitive, -day, -duty, -ground, 
major, ~march, officer, order, -step; parade-rest, 
a position of rest, less fatiguing than that of 
‘attention’, in which the soldier stands silent and 
motionless, much used during reviews ; also parade- 
dike adj. E 

1724 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northfield, Mast. (1875) 
200 If the enemy get within the parade ground. 5 Mem. 
Capt. P. Drake iL, ae The Trenches were levelled,..and 
then I lost the Title of Parade Major. 1806 Hutton Course 
Afath, 1. 149 The slow or parade-step being 70 es per 
minute. 1807 W. Tavioa in Ann. Rev V. 576 They are 
chiefly parade letters to men of celebrity. 1813 Mar. Epce- 
worth Patron, (1833) 1. vii. 126 A mere parade officer, who 
had never been out of London. 1831 Carivie Sart. Xes. n. 
ii, Andreas too attended Church..like a parade-duty, for 
which he in the other world expected pay with arrears. 
x888 Century Mag. XXXVII. 465/21 Not a man moved 
from the military posture of ‘ parade-rest ’. 

Parade (piaréi\d), v. [f. prec. sb.: 
parader (1784 in Hatz.-Darm,), 

1. trans, To assemble (troops, etc.) for the sake 
of inspection or review : see PARADE sé. 2. 

1686 [see Paravine vi. sd.}. 1758 Alem. Capt. P. Drake 
Il, iii 73 He [the General] thought me more capable to 


cf F. 


a enEEEE = 


PARADIASTOLE. 


arade the Workmen, and detach them .. for the res; 
Vorks. 1799 Wetuncton in Gurwood Desf, (1837) 1. 26 
The troops were aded. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aeneid y. 
550 Bid him parade his troop in his grandsire’s honour. 

transf. and fig. 1881 Rossetti Ball. & Sonn. (1882) 208 
While Memory’s art Parades the Past hefore thy face. 1 
*R, Borpazewooo’ Afiner’s Right (1899) 87/1. Robhing the 
mail, and parading every traveller on a certain line off road 
with almost ludicrous impartiality. 

2. inir. To march in procession or with great 
display or ostentation; to walk up and down or 
promenade in a public place, esp. for the sake of 
‘showing off’, 

1748 Anson's Voy, u. vi. 196 These troops paraded about 
the hill with great ostentation .. practising every art to 
intimidate us. 1782 Giason Deed,  F. xlvill, (1869) IL. 27 
He paraded through the streets with a thousand banners. 
1800 Mas. Hervey Mourtray Fam. ix. 194 If I had my way, 
1 would parade all the moraing up and down the fashion. 
able side of Bond Street. —_ Dickens Baran. Rudge \xvi, 
Io this order they paraded off with a horrible merriment. 

3. trans. To march through (a place of public 
resort) in cones or with great dis to 
walk up and down or promenade (some place) esp. 


for the sake of ‘ showing off’. 

1809 W. Lavine Anickerd, vi. viii, Venus. .in semblance of 
a blear-eyed trull paraded the battlements of Fort Christina. 
1814 Soutney Koderick v. 84 Have we not seen Favila‘’s 
shameless wife.. de Our towns with regal pageantry? 
18ss Prescorr Pxilif £/, 1. 1. vi 211 Throwing themselves 
into a procession, they paraded the streets of the city. 

4. To match (a person) up and down or through 
the streets either for show or to expose him to 


contempt. Also refi. 

1807 Jerreason Writ. (3830) 
magistrate parading (Gece through the several States as 
an object of public gare, 1886 R. F, Burton Avad. Nis. 
(abr, ed.) I. 296 They set him on a camel and paraded him 
about the city. 

5. intr. To make a parade; to behave, talk, or 
write ostentatiously ; to ‘show off’. Also in phr. 
to pavade it. rare or Obs. 

1754 Richaaoson Grandison ites V. 46 The whole family 
paraded it together. Hees . Brooxe Fool of Qual. 
(1809) III, 38 He paraded and shewed away .. concerning 
the divinely inherent right of monarchs, 1807-8 Syp. SmitH 
Plymicy's Lett. Wks. 1859 11. 158/a You parade a great 
deal upon the vast concessions made by this country to the 
Irish, before the Union. 

6. trans. To make a parade of, to display or 


hold ont to view ostentatiously, to ‘show oft’. 

1818 Lapy Morcan Axutodiog. (1859) 32, 1 thought I would 
amuse him a little by parading the whole Irish system of 
things before him. 1838 Lvrron A/ice v. fi, A great man 
never loses so much as when he exhibits intolerance, or 
parades the right of persecution. 1865 Miss Baaooon Se 
Fasper's Tenant ii, The very last .. to parade his feelings. 
before the eyes of his fellow men, 1878 Brownie Poets 
Croisie cx\, Don't linger here in Paris to parade Your victory. 

7. nonce-use. Co provide (a town, ete.) with 
a parade or parades. 

1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 191 The modern part that 
faces the sea is..paraded, well lighted, well drained. 

Hence Para‘ded A//. a. 

1863 Mas. G. L. Banks ried & true io Harland Lane, 
Lyrics 277 From paraded assistance I turn’d with disdain. 
1876 Brownine 4 Forgiveness 337 Worse than all, Each 
day's procession, my paraded life Kobb'd and impoverished 
through the wanting wife. 

[See -FuL.] Full of 


Para‘deful, ¢. rare. 


parade or display. 

1785 Ricnaapson Corr. (1804) 111. 224 Su per, as parade: 
ful a one as if it were a less frugal meal than it always is 
‘at Parson’s-Green, enters. 

Paradeigma, Paradeisal: see ParaDi-. 


Paradeless (pire-dlés), 2 [See -1Ess.] 
Withont parade; lacking a parade. 

1872 M. Cotuuns Two Plunges for Pearl Ml. vi, 137 A 
clubless paradeless. .city. 

Paradenitis, etc. : see Para- 1, 

Parader (paéra'do1). [f. Parape v, + -ERL] 
One who parades :. in the senses of the verb. 

2748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) Hi. 3 What think you,.- 
rejecting both your men, and encouraging my parader? 
31824 Scott Redgauntie?t ch. xviil, Bring me the parader’s 
gage. 1888 Voice (N.Y.) 27 Sept., The paraders marched 
im to swell the multitudes. F 

Paraderm (pxridsim). B2o/. [f. Gr. napa-, 
Para-1, in sense ‘snbsidiary’, ‘ by-’ + dépya skin. 
The delicate membrane enclosing the pro-nymph 
of some dipterous insects, : 

1898 Cambr, Nat. Hist. V. 164 Lowne,..lookia 
limiting membrane as a subsequent formation, . 
paraderm. 1898 in Funk's Standard Dict, 

| Paradiastole (pxtideizestélz). Ahet. 00s. 
[L., a. Gr. wapadiacroAy ‘putting together of dis- 
similar things’, f. mapa- side by side + diagroAR 
separation, distinction.] A figure in which a favour- 
able turn is given to something unfavourable by 
the use of an expression that conveys only part of 
the trnth. b. (See quot. 1657.) 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (2625) 84 Paradiastole,when 
with a milde interpretation or speech wee colour, others or 
our owne faults, as when we call a subtile person, wise; a b 
fellow, couragious; a prodigal! man, liberail. 5 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie wm, xvii. (Arh) 195 The figure radiastole, 
which..nothing improperly we call the Curry-fauell. 1657 

Smith Myst, Ret. 113 Paradiastole is a dilating or en- 
larging of a matter by interpretation. A figure when We 
grant one thing that we may deny another. /4/d. 115 This 


ctive 


lV. 89 The idea of a chief 


on the 
Is it the 


PARADIGM. 


figure paradiastole is by some learned Rhetoricians called a 
faulty tearm of speech, eee the truth by false tearms 
and wrong names. 1706 Puituirs, Paradiastode,..a Figure 
which disjoyns things that seem to have one Import, an 
shews how much they differ. : 
llence + Paradia’stolary c. 
16sa Urquiarr Yewed Wks, (1834) a92 Figurative expres- 


sions,.. paradoxical, paramologetick, paradiastolary, 

Paradidymal, -didymis: see Para-} 1. 

Paradigm (px'ridim, -daim). Also 7 -digme. 
[a. . paradigme, ad. L. paradigma, a. Gr. wapa- 
deryyo pattern, example, f. tapaderxyv-vaz to exhibit 
beside, show side by side. Formerlyalso in L. form.] 

1. A paltern, exemplar, example. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/1 We now haue none enter- 
pretour of the parablys ne paradygmes. 1576 Fremine 
Panopl. Epist, Bj, Giue me a paradigme or example, of a 
deliberatiue kinde of epistle. 1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1.1. 
iit. 45 The Universe .. was made exactly conformable to its 
Paradigme, or universal Exemplar. 1752 J. Gien /vinity 
v.91 The archetype, paradigm, exemplar, and idea, accord- 
ing to which all things were made. 1875 Jowsetr Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 133 Socrates makes one more attempt to defend 
the Platonic ideas by representing them as paradigms. 

+2. Rhet. (In L, form.) See quot. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. les i. (1628) 100 Paradigma, 
a manner of exhorting or with-drawing by example, as to 
say..'the nature of the Dolphin is not to suffer the yong 
one of her kinde to strage te vndefenced . 2589 PoTTENHAM 
Eng, Poesie wt. xix. (Arb,) 282 margin, Paradigma, or a re- 
semblance hy example. 

3. An example or 
a noun, verb, or other inflected part of speech. 

1599 Minsnev Span. Gras. 20 Now it remaineth to give 
a Paradigma or example of ecuery Coniugation of their 
Moodes. 1698 Watuis in PAtl. Trans, XX. 358 It will be 
conveoient..to Write him out a full Paradigm of some one 
Verb. 1859 Max Mtcrer Se. Lang. (1861) 81 Paradigms of 
regular and irregular nouns and verbs. 189a Davioson fed7, 
Gram, 72 Skeleton paradigm of the regular verb. 

Paradigmatic (pz:ridigmie'tik), 2. (sd.) [ad. 
Gr, mapaserypatix-ds, f, mapadevypar-: see prec. 
and -I0,] Of the nature of a paradigm; serving 
as a pattern; exemplary. 

1793 T, Tavtor Plato Introd. Timacus 37a After this, the 
demiurgic, paradigmatic, and final causes, 1828 in WeastEr. 
1888 Aner. Frat. Philol. Oct. 294 The Timaecus seems at 
first to fit very nicely into the doctrine of the paradeigmatic 
idea, 1890 J. H. Stiztine Philos. & Theol. ii. 37 All these 
ideas. .are not paradigmatic only but parental. 

+ B. sé. One who writes lives of religions persons 
lo serve as examples of Christian holiness. Ods. 
rare. 1847 in WessTer. 


+ Paradigma;tical, cz. [See -1ca..] = prec. 
1577 tr. Bullinger's Decasdes (1592) 958 We read that some 
Signes are paradigmaticall, 1678 Cupworti /ated!. Syst. 1. 
¥. 733 Here therefore is there a Knowledge before the world, 
+. that was Archetypal and Paradigmatical to the same. 
1793 1. Tavtoa “ato Introd, Timacus 370 Primary causes, 
Le, the producing the paradigmatical, and the final. 
Hence Paradigma‘tically adv. 


3846 Worcester cites Aunot, Tr. In mod. Dicts. 

+ Paradi'gmatize, v. 0ds. [eet Gr. mapa- 
Serypari{-ev to make an example of,f. rapadaypar-: 
see prec, and -1zz.] ¢razs. To set forth as a model, 
to make an example of. 

3647 Slanmono Copy Papers betw. H. & Cheynell 123 
There is no question concerning any line in those Books 
So paradigmatized by you. 16s: Baxter /nfi Baptise 216 
Not. .[to] go about as it were to paradigmatize, and stigma- 
tize me throughout the whole Kingdom. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 36. 2/1 To Paradigmatize and..explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities. 

Parading (piréd-din), vd/. sd. [f Paravy v. 
+-1NGL] The action of the verb PaRave; 
mustering of soldiers ; promenading ; showing off, 
ete. Also atérid. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, Persia 208 The Parading Place 
that is before it, serves also for a publick meeting Place. 
1765 C. Smarr Phadrus viii. 28, P value not thy gasco- 
fading, Nor all thy alamode parading. ¢1817 Hoce ales 
§ Sé. I. 86 There was a great deal of parading, and noise 


» of beatin drums. 

Parading, Ppl. a. [f. 2s prec. +-1ng2.] That 
parades; marching up and down; showing off, 
given to display, ete. 

1777 Map. D’Aratay Early Diary July, She is paradin; 
and tolerably uncultivated as ee 1816 Gurcess 
Astron, Disc. Vii. (2830) 284 It may have been a piece of 
parading insignificance. 190a Daily Chron, 18 Mar. 8/a 
The parading bands are now passing along in silence. 

llence Para-dingly adv. 


Mt W. Sratpine /faly & dt, fst, 1. 96 All that the spirit 
of liberty had honoured, were protected and brought parad- 
ingly forward. 


| Paradiortho:sis. Obs. rare. [a. Gr. mapa- 
&iép@wors a marginal correction, f. mapa- aside, 
(Para-l in sense of ¢ improper, false’) + didpwars 
correction.] A false correction. 

1658 W. Burton Jit. Anton. 2, 1 cannot choose but take 
notice ofa Paradiorthosis, or false emendation, 

Pa:radiploma:tic, 2. [f. Pana-11.) Aside 
Or apart from what is strictly diplomatic or con- 
cerned with the evidence of the manuscript texts. 
Etuicotr Comm. Galatians Pref. (1859) 27, I have 
always endeavoured, first, to ascertain the exact nature of 
the di lomatic evidence; secondly, that of what I havo 
term: paradiplomatic arguments,..by which t mean the 
Apparent probabilities of erroncous transcription, permuta- 


attern of the inflexion of” 


449 


tion of letters, ltacism, and so forth. /did. 15 The accidental 
omission. .seems probable on paradiplomatic considerations, 
1879 Farrag in Lx posttor 1X. ay ‘The passage is still to be 
retained in spite of evidence both external and internal, 
both diplomaticand paradiplomatic. 12882 — £arly Chr. Il. 
448 One of those cases in which the reading of the existing 
MSS. is outweighed by other authorities and other considera- 
tions. Nofe: To express the same thing technically, the 
diplomatic is outweighed by the paradiplomatic evidence. 

Paradisaic (peridiseik), a. {Arbitrarily f. 
ParaDisE or L. paradis-us (after algebraic, Judaic, 
Mosaic, prosaic).| = next, 

4754 Sneaseare JMatrinuony (1766) 1. 240 The Paradisaic 
Vision of excessive Love. 184 fh B. Roaertsox tr. Mfock- 
ler's Symbolisni 1. 34. 1898 J. P. Licey Princ. Protestant, 


i. 16 Salvation is never represented in Scripture as a mere 
restoration of the paradisaic condition. 

Paradisaical (pzridis2-ikal), a. ff ag prec. 
+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of Paradise; 
paradisiacal. 

1623 R. Carpenter Couscton. Christian 26 This onely 
permanent and Paradisaicall good of an vpright conscience. 
17a5 Pore Let. to £. Blount 13 Sept., We wander in a para- 
disaical scene among groves and gardens. bf Tvvor f’rint 
Cult, 1.a7 The pictures drawn by some travellers of savagery 
as a kind of paradisaical state. 1884 Tietes (weekly ed.) 26 
oor s/t The paradisaical groups of Fra Angelico. 

Hence Paradisa‘ically a/v, 

1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince WV. 117 A singular and para. 
disatcally luxuriant country, 1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 532 
How happily and almost paradisaically they seem to live. 

Paradisal (peridsisil), 2. [f. L. paradis-us 
+ -aL.] Of or pertaining ‘0 paradise. 

¢13g60 A. Scott Poents (S.'T.S.) xv. 19, I feill no pane, 
I haif no purgatorye, Bot peirles, perfytt, paradisall plesour. 
1723 Lavy M. W. Moniacu Leti$ to C'tess Alar Apr. 
(1887) 1. 341 The paradisal state of receiving visits cvery day 
from a passionate lover. 1839 BaiLey Fests vi. (1852) 79 
(They) each prepare His wing to poise for Paradisal flight. 
1880 Wear Goethe's Faust Prol. in Heaven 19 To paradisal 
day succeedeth The awful presence of the night. 


Paradise (peridais), sé, Forms: a. 2-4 para- 
dis, (4 -dijs,-di3s), 4-8 -ice, (5 peradis, paradies, 
-yss, 5-6 -yce, 6 -ize), 5- paradise. B, 2- 
parais, 3 paraise, 3-4 parays. [Early ME. a. 
F. parvadts (also in carly semi-popular form farais, 
parets), ad. L, paradis-us, a. Gr. mapddeaos, a. 
OPers. pairidazza enclosure, park, £. fair? around 
+ dfz to mould, form; whence also Armenian 
pardez, late Heb. one pardés (Neh. ii. 8 the park 
of the Persian king, also Eccl. ii. 5); in mod.Pers. 
and Ar. _u9s,3 firdaus garden, paradise, 


Used in Gr. (first by Xenophon) for a (Persian) enclosed 
park, orchard, or pleasure ground; hy the LXX for the 
garden of Eden, and in N.T. and Christian writers for the 
abode of the blessed, which is the earliest sense recorded in 
Eng. The OE. equivalent was neor-xna wang; cf, Hexam., 
St. Bastl 16 Paradisunt dxt we hatap on Englisc neorxna 
wang; called also, PAanix 418, se halga wong (wong land, 


territory, surface of the ground).} 
1, The garden of Eden. Also called earthly 


(tterrenal, terrene, terrestre) paradise, to distinguish 
it from the Acavenly paradise. 

a. 411785 Cott, Hon, 2a1 God ba hine brohte into paradis. 
1175 Land, Hom. 129 Heo weren ipult ut of paradise. 
¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 291 He saz in paradis Adam and cue 
in mikefl] pris. 13.. A. Ads, 3685 Paradys terrene is righth 
in the Est. 1340 Ayend. so Ase he did to even and to 
Adam in paradys terestre. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 5496 Evira- 
ton & be flode Tyger .. passyn out of peradis burghe the 
pon Rewme. 148: Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 83 

ylwene the grete Inde & erthly paradyse, 1588 Parke 
tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 397 The riucr Ganges, one of the 
foure that comme foorth of dice terrenall. 1667 Mitton 
P, L. 1. 132 He..to the border comes Of Eden, where 
delicious Paradise..Crowns with her enclosure green .. the 
champain head Of a steep wilderness, 1885 Excycl. Brit. 
XVIII. 236/2 The earthly paradise, as developed by 
Christian fancy, is the old garden of Eden, which By in the 
far East beyond the stream of Ocean, raised so high on 
a triple terrace of mountain that the deluge did not touch it. 

B. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 129 Pet wes eordliche parais, 
@zaas Ancr, R. 66 Eue heold ine parais longe tale mid te 
neddre, 13.. in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 230 Pe yates 
of is poruth ene weren iloken. : 

. Hence in names of plants and animals: Agples 
of paradise, the fruit of the plantaln, Afusa para- 
disiaca; bird of paradise, see Brrp sb. 7; grains 
of paradise, see GRAIN 56. 4. 

185 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy, 1. xvi. 17b, 
Apps of paradice, which they call muses. 

. Heaven, the abode of God and his angels and 


the final abode of the righteous. (Now chiefly 
poetic.) = 
a. [cx000 Ags. Gosf. Luke xxiii. 43 To-deeg pu bist mid 
me on paradiso [Hatton on ise; Gr. dv rp wapadeiom, 
Vlg. in paradiso; Wyctir in paradys, Tryp. in | ise].] 
¢1308 Lay. 24122 Pat he. .3efen heom his is, beet_heo 
mosten bruken blisse mid znglep, 1240 Ureisun in Cott. 
Hom. 191 Lbrouht of helle in-to dise. 1340 Ayend. 
14 pet lif wyb-oute ende pet is pe blisse of paradis. 1484 
Caxton Fables of AZsop v, 1 haue dremed that the Angels 
had led one of yow in to paradys or heuen. 1500-20 Dunaae 
Poents \xxvi. 4 A fre chois gevin to Paradice or Hell. 1587 
Fimanc Contn. Holinshed 11. 1352/1 If he vouchsafe to 
call you into paradise, how blessed shall you be. 1635 
A. Starroxp Fem. Glory cxzii. (1869) 122 You .. shall 
at length arrive at the Celestiall Paradice. 18 17 
Garonen Faiths of World Ul. 11 The Jewish Rabbis teach 
that there is an upper and a lower paradise or heaven. 
F. W. Fanea Aynin, O Paradise, O Paradise., Where loyal 


SER 


PARADISE. 


hearts and true, Stand ever in the light..In God's most 
holy sight. 

B. ¢1175 Laméd. Ifom. 61 To bon in heuene fuliwis 
toube[?] sete of parais. azaag St, Afarher, 13 Parnises 
eten aren jarewe jopenct be nu. a 1300 Forts § BL 46 

im puxe he was in parais. c13a5 Song Virg. 33 in O. E 
Atisc. 195 Levedi quene of parays. 

b, The Mohammedan heaven or aa 

1400 Maunnev. (1839) xii. 132 3if a Man aske them 
{Saracens}, what Paradysthei menen}; thei seyn, to Paradys, 
that is a place of Delytes, where men schulle fynde alle 
maner of Frutes, in alle Cesouns[etc)}. 1708 Rows Tamert. 
tv. i 1766 Prophet, take notice I disclaim thy Paradice. 
1813 Byaon Giaour 489 note, The Koran allots at least 9 
third of Paradise to well-behaved women. 1816 — Siege Cor. 
255 Secure in paradise to be By Houris loved immortally. 
1841 Lane Arad, Nis. 1. 20 Some assert Paradise to be in 
the seventh heaven, and, indeed, I have found this to be the 
general opinion of my Muslim friends. 

ec. By some theologians, the word as used in 
Luke xxiii. 43 is taken to denote an intermediate 
place or state where the departed souls of the 
righteous await resurrection and the last jadge- 
ment. Cf.‘ Abraham’s bosom’, Luke xvi. 23. 

a 1690 Be. Bure Ser. Acts i, 25, Wks. 1846 1. 55 Then.. 
he [St. Paul] saw also the intermediate joys of paradise, 
wherewith the souls of the faithful are refreshed until the 
resurrection, /did. 59. 2703 D. Wattay Parapar, N. 7. 
Luke xxiii. 43. 1713 A. Campuene Doctr. Alid. State (1741) 
ik 1739-86 Dopoutwce Fam. Expositor (1761) TV. 52 

¢ was also caught up into Paradise, that Garden of ad 
which is the Seat of happy Spirits in the intermediate State, 
and du their Separation from the Body. 1776 Westry 
Let. to Miss Bishop 17 Apr., In Paradise, in the ioter- 
mediate state between death and the resurrection. a 1806 
Horstey Serm, (1811) 395 Paradise was certainly some 

ace where our Lord was to be on the very day on which 

¢ suffered, and where the companiun of his sufferings was 
to be with him. It was not heaven. 1835 J. 1. Newstan 
Par, Serm, (1837) U1. xxv. 412 Paradise is nut the same as 
Heaven, but a resting-place at the foot of it. 1885 Catholic 
Diet. (ed. 3) 518 The Limdus Patrum is the Paradise of 
Luc. xxiii 43, 50 called because it was a place of rest and 
joy, though the joy was imperfect. 

3. A place like or compared to Paradise; a region 
of surpassing beauty or delight, or of supreme bliss. 

c1z00 St. Brandan 147 That is Foweles Parays, a wel 
joyful place. ¢ 1386 Cuavcea A’nts's 7°. 379 Ful blisfully 
in prison maistow dure. In prison? certes nay but in 
Paradys, 1387 ‘Urevisa éfigden (Rolls) VII. 215 No man 
schulde be i-chose pope but he were of be paradys of haly 
i-bore. 2 Epen reat. Newe {nd, (Arb) 15 A man 
woulde thinke it were a very Paradyse of pleasure. 1590 
Srexsea F. Q. us. xii. 58 There the most daintie Paradise 
[the Bowre of Blisse] on ground It selfe doth offer to his 
sober eye. 1607 Norven Surv, Dial. y. 230, 1 was oace 
in Somersetshire, about a place neere ‘Santon, called Tan- 
deane. .. You speake of the Paradice of England. 1617 [see 
Heit 10). 1745 P. Thomas Jrul. Anson's Le 277 Aniong 
their Buildings are many which. .appear. perfect Paradises, 
1814 Co. Hawxea Diary (1893) ie 123 These gardens are 
the most fect paradise ] ever saw. 1891 I. Kinciake 
Australian at H. 136 |Australia] is a rather overdone 
Paradise of the working man. A a 

b. fig. A state of supreme bliss or felicity, 
See also Foon’s Parantse. 

1386 Cuaucea Merck. 7. a1 Wedlok is so csy and so 
clene That in this world it is a Paradys. a1 ELaue 
Chron., Hen. VII 6 This poore priest brought into this 
foolishe paradice through his awne fantasticall ymagina- 
cion, 174a Gray £fon g8 Thought would destroy their 
paradise, 1813 Mar. EpGeworth Patron, (1833) 11. xxviii. 
ati As she seemed entering the paradise of love and hop 
1897 'Quioa’ Afassarenes xl, U shall deny him the paradise 
of yourembrace. 1g0a A. M, Farxaaimn Pails, Chr. Relig. 
1. i, 79 Comfort,.seepis to many Englishmen the only real 


ise. 

4, An Oriental park or pleasure-ground, ¢s9. one 
enclosing wild beasts for the chase. b. Hence 
sometimes applied to an English park ia which 
foreign animals ate kept. 

1613 Puncuas Pilgrimage (1614) 73 Betweene Orpha and 
Caramit, was the Paradise of Aladeules, where he had a 
fortress destroyed by Selim. 16a: Burton Amat. Afed, 10 ii, 
1v. (1651) 269 A Persian Paradise, or pleasant park, could 
not be more delectahle in his sight x775 R. Citanoter 
Trav, Asia M. (1825) 1. He had moreover an eatensive 
paradise or park, full of wild beasts. 1865 Rawunson dace 
Afon, WL. i. 34 Semiramis built a palace, and laid out a 
paradise. 1900 Daily News 3 Aug. 5/1 A ' paradise ‘is the 
technical term for a preserve in which attempts are made 
with more or Jess success to acclimatire foreign birds and 
animals. The three most successful paradises in England 
are Haggerstone Castle, near Beale ; Leonardslee, in Sussex; 
and Woburn Abbey. 


+5. A pleasure-garden in general; sec. the 


garden of a convent. Oés. 

Hence sometimes surviving in the street nomenclature of 
old cities or towns; e.g. ‘Paradise Square’, Oxford. | 

[1374-5 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 180 In reparacione 
muri circa paradis’.} 1610 Hourann Camden's Brit, fret. 
tt. 111 Minding to replant it like unto a certaine gardeo or 
Paradise. 1663 Evetyn Diary 9 June,|At Hampton Court) 
There is a parterre which they call Paradise, in which is 
avery pretty banquettiog-house set over a cave or cellar. 
1686 Bid. 4 Aug., Signior Verrio.. now settled in his 
Majesty's garden net St, James's, which he had made very 
delicious Paradise. 1875 Parkea Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), 
Paradise, ..also the garden of a convent; the name eer 
originally to have been given to the open court, or area, 
front of the old church of St. Pcter’s at Rome. 


+6. Sometimes givea (perh. orig. in jest) 
distinctive name to a particular apartm 


Rolts of Part. V\. 37a/a The 
Pies ied oe aad Flell, aan the 


asa 


PARADISE. 


and also the Keping of the Purgatory within the said Hall, 
whiche Nicholas Whytfeld late had and occupied. 1538 

Lezanp /¢in. (1710) I. 39, I saw in a litle studiyng Chanmber 
ther caullid Paradice the Genealogie of the Percys. /did. 46. 

7. slang. The gallery of a theatre, where the 
‘pods’ are. Cf. F. pavadis. (Slang Dict. 1873.) 

8. attrib. and Comd., as paradise body, weather, 
etc., also paradise-like adj. ; paradise apple, (a) 
a variety of apple: cf. paradise-stock; (0) the 
Forbidden Fruit or Pomello; f paradise-bird = 
bird-of-paradise : see Binn sd. 7; paradise-duck, 
a species of sheldrake (Casarca variegata) found 
in New Zcaland; paradise-fish, (a) sce quot. 
1858; (¢) a brilliantly coloured East Indian fish 
(Macropodus viridiauratus) sometimes kept in 
aquariums; paradise-flycatcher, a bird of the 
genus Zerpsiphone, remarkable for the length of 
its middle tail-feathers ; + paradise-grainu = grain 
of Paradise: see GRAIN 56, 4; paradise-grosbeak, 
an African species of grosbeak (Loxia erythro- 
cephata), grey and white, with red head and chin, 
often kept as a cage-bird; paradise stock, a 
hardy slow-growing apple-tree used as a stock by 
nurserymen for dwarfing other varicties; paradise- 
tree, a small West Indian tree, Stmaruba glauca, 

1676 Wortivce Cider 159 The *Paradice-Appleis a curious 
Fruit, produced by grafting a Permain ona Quince, 1699 
Evetyn Kal Hort, Nov. (ed. 9) 131 Stocks of the Para- 
dise or sweet Apple-kerncl. 1834 Penny Cyct. 11. t91/2 
‘The stocks ..are the wild crab, the doncin or English 
paradise, and the French paradise apple. 1857 MAyNe 
Expos. Lex, Paradise Apple, common name for the fruit 
of the Cétrus Paradisi, 1617 K. Turocmorron in St 
Papers Col, (1870) 50 [Sends presents, including] a “para- 
dise bird’. 1774 Gotnsm. Wat, Hist, VIII. Index Ffib, 
Paradise-bird .. an inhabitant of the Molucca islands. 1690 
Baxter Aingd. Christ i. (1691) 10 Some think that the 
{resurrection body]..is to he a *Paradise body, like Adams 
before he sinned. 1845 E. J. Wakerietu 4d, NV. Zealand 
iii. 57 The *paradise duck..is nearly as large as a goose, and 
of beautiful plumage. 1882 /a// Mail G. 29 June 4/2 He 
is pretty sure of a good bag of pigeons, with as many para- 
dise ducks ashe cares tocarry. 1858 Siumonns Dict. Trade, 
*Paradise fish, a species of (olynenius, which is esteemed 
excellent food in India. 1885 C. F. Horoer Afarvels Aut, 
Life 18 In Siam there is found a fish. . known to science as 
the Macropodus or paradise-fish, on account of its curiously- 
shaped fins, 1893 Newton Dicé. Birds a75 One of the most 
remarkable groups of Muscicapidz is that known as the 
*Paradise Flycatchers, ..the males are distinguished by the 
frowth of exceedingly long feathers in their tail. 1705 
JosMaN Guinea xvi. (1721) 285 Afalagueta, otherwise called 
*Paradice-Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1663 Gersier Counsel 
evj, Your Lordships *Paradise-like Garden at Neewnem. 
1705 Lonpon & Wise Xetir'd Gard ner 1. 1 xvii. 82 An 
ae upon a *Paradise Stock, 1834 Penny Cych I. 3191/4 
The doncin or English paradise stock, which is what the 
English unrserymen usually sell as ¢4e paradise stock, is 
intermediate in its effect between the crab and the French 
paradise, 1875 W. Cory Lett. & Frnds, (1897) 381 Last 
week was a marvel of *paradise weather. 

Paradise (pzx'radais), v. [f. prec. sh.} ¢ravs. 
a. To make into Paradise. b. To place in Para- 
dise, to imparadise; to make supremely blessed 
or beautiful. Hence Pa‘radised A//. a. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Sufer.in Archaica (815) 1.173 
Yuur Vertical Star that .. paradiseth the earth with the 
ambrosial dews of his incomprehensible wit. 1594 Nase 
Unfort. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 60 If there bee anie sparke 
of Adams paradized perfection yet emberd vp in the breastes 
of mortall men. 1610 R, Jones Afuses’ Gard. Delights xii, 
One houre of Paradised joye Makes Purgatorie seeme a 
toye. 1843 E. Jongs Sens. § Event 56 All paradised bright 
stars did roll. 

Paradisean (peridi‘séin), e. rare. [f. med.L. 
paradise-us (f. paradis-us) + -AN: cf, carilean,etc.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of Paradise. 
1647 J. Hatt Poems B Spread those bonghs, Whereon 
lifes grapes, those Paradisean cluster growes. 1895 Forum 
(N. Y.) Nov. 351 The paradisean years of a tender and 
sagacious childhood are passing. 

. Belonging to the genus Paradisea or family 
Paradiseide, which includes the Birds of Paradise. 
1857 Mayne Expos, Zex., Paradiseus, belonging to Para- 

, dise: paradisean. Oruithol, Applied toa certain bird with 
beautiful plumage. 

So Paradi‘seid Oruith., a bird of the family 
Paradiseide, a Bird of Paradise. Paradi-seine 
a., of or belonging to the sub-family Paradiseine, 
a sub-family of Paradiseide. Paradi-seoid a., 
akin to the Birds of Paradise. 

31895 {5s 397 One of the most wonderful of the many new 
discoveries in the Paradiseine family. 

Paradisiac (paxradi‘si&k, -di-zitk),. [ad.L. 
paradisiac-us,a, Gr. napadeoiax-ds park-like, f. mapa- 
Sao-os PARADISE, In F. paradistague.] = next. 

163a Litiicow Trav, v, 208 This Paradisiac [risted -iat] 

Shainma, is the. . most beautiful place of all Asia. 1767 Busu 
Hibernia Cur, (1769) 117 This most delightfully rural and 
paradisiac recess. 1850 Kincstey Ad. Locke xl, The para- 
disiac beauty and simplicity of tropic humanity. 1873 
Browninc Ked Cott, Nt.-caf 111. a So slipt pleasantly away 
five years Of Paradisiac dream, 


Paradisiacal (px-ridisoiakal, -zaiakal), a. 
[f as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining or belonging to Paradise; Eden- 
like; like that of Paradise, supremely blest; peace- 
fully beautiful. 
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1649 J. Ectuiston tr. Bekmen's Epist. xv. §1 (1886) In 
His pleasant Paradisiacal Garden, 1768-74 Tucker Lé. 
Nat. (1834) 3. 255 It would bring back the golden age or 

adisiacal state again. x840 Howirr Visits Rew Places 
er. t. 208 Ruins of Bolton Priory..; one of the most 
delicious and paradisiacal scenes .. the heart of England 
holds. 1876 Mrs. Wutrney Sights § Jus. IJ. xxvi. 540 
They are at the paradisiacal age; the young Adam and Eve 
| are stronginthem, | / 
2. Of or pertaining to the heavenly Paradise; 


celestial. 

1660 H. More Afyst. God. 1, vi. 17 Clothed with those 
Heavenly, Ethereal and Paradisiacal bodies which Christ 
will bestow “eo those that belong to him. 1779 J. Ducué 
Dise. (1790) 11. xvii. 357 The very moment the heaven-born 
spirit ee escaped from its tortured body, the whole Para- 
disiacal world was opened upon its senses. 

Hence Paradisi‘acally acy. 

1881 Curtiss tr. Detitasch's Hist. Redempt. i. § 4. 21 That 
human history began and will end paradisiacally is correlated 
with its sinless commencement and its sanctified ending. 

Paradisial (pzrddi-siail, -di-zial), a. [irreg. 
f. L. pavradis-us PARADISE + -IAL.] = prec. 

1800 W. Taytor in Monthly Afag. X. 426 Immortal men, 
women, and children, whose paradisial plenty..and patri- 
archal plosives bre lesentlycs icted. 1879 G. MacnonaLp 
Sir Gibbie 1. iv. 45 No.. insignificant element in the para- 
disial character of the place. - i. 

Paradisian (pzridi-siin, -di:zian), 2. ([f. as 
prec. + -IAN.] = prec, 

1657-83 Evetyn Hist, Relig. (1850) I. 38 O happy sovereign 
--whose food was paradisian: clothing, innocence; con- 
versation, angels. a@1711 Ken Hymaotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 
VI. a72 The Golden Cup..is fill’d with Paradisian Wines. 
1Bar Blackw. Mag. 1X. 3% A fit habitant for paradisian 


groves. “ 
Paradisic (pxridisik, -di-zik), @ [f Gr. 
napadeco-os PARADISE + -IC.] = prec. 
21745 Brooms Ground Relig. (R.), A life .. Dead of it- 
self to paradisic bliss, 1864 EK, Sarcent Pecuétar I. 196 
Kenrick stood mute, as if a paradisic vision had dazed his 


senses. 
The condition of childish innocence is in itself paradisic. 


Paradi‘sical, 2. rare. [f as prec. + -at.] 
= prec. 

1649 J. Ectuston tr. Befsen's Epist. i §17 That same 
Image which dyed in Adam..being the true Paradisicall 
Image. 1728 Nortu dfew. of Musick (1846) 78 In the 
reigne of King Jac. I., and the paradisicall part of the reign 

| of King Cha 1. 

Hence Paradi‘sically adv. 

| 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 7/1 (His) paradisically happy 
years of married life. 
Parado: see PaRaba. 
Parados (pz‘ridgs, ||paradd). Fortif. [a. F. 
parades, f, Para-2 + dos back.] (See quots.) 
| 1834-47 J. S. Macautay field Forti, (1851) 107 When the 
| covering masses are intended to protect the defenders from 
| reverse fire, they are called parades. 1853 StocquELer Afi. 
Encycl. 207 Parados, an elevation of earth which is effected 
behind fortified places, to secure them from any sudden 
| attack that may be made in reverse. 1870 /élustr. Loud. 
| sVews ag Oct. 446 The conical top of the hill..serves as a 
ee natural parados or traverse. 


aradox (psradgks), sd. (@.). Also 6-7 -oxe. 


{ad. (perh. through F, paradoxe, 14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) L. paradoxunt,-on, sb., properly neuter of 
paradox-us, Gr, napédof-os adj. contrary to received 
opinion or expectation, ££ wapd past, beyond, con- 


trary to + Sd€a opinion; in Gr. and L. also used | 


| 
subst., esp. in pl. wapddofa Stoical paradoxes: cf. 
Cicero Paradoxa, procem. 4. In Fr. and Eng. the 
sb. is the earlier and more important.] 

1. A statement or tenet contrary to received 
opinion or belief; often with the implication that it 
is marvellous or incredible; sometimes with un- 
favourable connotation, as being discordant with 
what is held to be established truth, and hence 
absurd or fantastic; sometimes with favourable 
connotation, as a correction of valgar error. (In 
actual use rare since 17th c., though often insisted 
upon by writers as the proper sensc.) 

1540 Patscrave tr. Acolastux Prol. Bijb, We shall not 
wytsafe any Paradoxes in noo place, i. we shall not wytsafe 
{to speake or make mention of..)any thynges, thrt be aboue 
or beyonde the common oppynyon of men. 1546 Bp. Gar- 
pinga Declar. Art. Foye 54, Your fonde paradox of only 
fayth instifieth. 158: Mareeck B&. Votes ey Paradox isa 
straunge sentence, contrarie to the opinion of the most part. 
Or thus: It is a straunge sentence, not easely to be con- 
ceined of the common sort, 1602 Suaks. //amm, in. i 115 
This was sometime a Paradox, but now the time giues it 
proofe. 1616 Burtoxaa Eng. Exfos., Paradox,an opinion 
niaintained contrary to the common Bllowed opinion, as if 
one affirme that the earth doth mooue round, and the heauens 
stand still. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. u. xii. § 17 (1714) 
) That pleasant and true Paradox of the Annual Motion 

| of the Earth, 1656 Hopnes Liderty, Necess., §& Chance (1841) 
304 The Bishop speaks often of paradoxes with such scorn 
or detestation, that a simple reader would take a paradox 
either for felony or some other heinous crime,.. whereas 
perhaps a judicious reader knows..that a paradox, is an 
Opinion not yet generally received. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ 
Logic u. xy. 65 A Paradox is said to be a Probleme trne 
against the common Opinion. .such as that, viz. the Earth 
moves; which, tho’ it be true, yet may it he so against the 
common Opinion, and therefore a Paradox. 1854 Dz Quincey 

Templars Dial. Wks. VW. 18 
simply that which contradicts the popular opioion—which in 
too many cases is the false opinion. 1890 /ilustr. Lond. 

| Mews a6 Apr. 535/3 A paradox is a propusition really or 


A paradox, you know, is 


1881 Curtiss tr. Delitssch's list. Redempi. i. § 4 


| pression. 


| tion would involve. 


PARADOX. 


npparently contradictory to 1 commonly received idea... It 
is, as its name indicates, a conceit contrary to opinion, but 
not..contrary to reason. A position contrary to reason is a 
paralogism. 

tb. Rket. [repr. L. paradoxum.] A conclusion 
or apodosis contrary to what the andience has 
been led up to expect. Obs. 

1678 Putiiirs (ed. 4), Paradox..In Rhetorick, it is some- 
thing which is cast in by the by, contrary to the opinion 
or expectation of the Anditor, and is otherwise called 
Hyponione. 28 

2. A statement or proposition which on the face 
of it seems self-contradiclory, absnrd, or at variance 
with common sense, though, on invesligation or 
when explained, il may prove to be well-founded 
{or, according to some, though it is essentially 
true). 

1569 CzowLey Soph. Dr. Watson i 187 Your straunge 
Paradox of Christes eating of his owne fleshe, 1607 J. 
Noanrn Surv. Dial. w. 195, 1 can tell you a pretie para- 
doxe .. Boggy and spungy gronnd,..thongh in i¢ owne natnre 
it be toa moist, yet if it be overflowed with water often, it 
will settle and hecome firme. 1624 Haywarp Sufpremnt, 
Relig. 5 Three or foure at the table; who esteemed that 
which Thad said, not for a Paradoxe, but for an Adoxe, or 
flat Absurditie. 1694 BentLev Boyfe Lect. 66 ‘Tis no less a 
truth than a paradox, that there are no greater fools than 
atheistical wits; and none so credulons as infidels. a1916 
Sourn Serm. (1744) XI. 127 If you will admit the paradox, 
it makes a man do more than he can do. a1806 HorsLey 
Serm, (1811) 369 Of the two parts..of a paradox, both are 
often true, and yet, when proved to be true, may_continne 
paradoxical, 1 10 CoLeripGe Friend (1865) 54 Tie legal 
paradox, that a libel may be the more a libel for ing true. 
1885 Srevey /utrod. Polit. Sc. i. (1896) 3 In my opinion, to 
lecture on political science is to lecture on history. Here is 
the Paradox—I use the word in its original sense of a pro- 
position which is really true, thongh it sounds false. 1902 
Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 3/1 Perhaps the only immortal para- 
doxes are the divine paradoxes called Beatitudes; for each 
generation sees their truth, but as no one ever acts upon them, 
their paradox comes with perpetual freshness to every age. 

b. Often applied to a proposition or statement 
that is actually self-contradictory, or contradictory 
to reason or ascertained truth, and so, essentially 


absurd and false. 

Hence some (ef. quot. 2639) have denied statements to be 
peo when they can be proved after all to be true, or 

ave called them ‘apparent paradoxes’ (quot. 1876), when 
they are real paradoxes in sense 2. 

1570 Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 1299 This monstrous para. 
doxe of transubstantiation was neuer induced or receaued 
publicly in the Churehe, before the tyme of y* Lateran 
Councell. 1588 Snaxs. LZ. £. L. wv. iil, 253 Berow...No 
face is faire that is not full so blacke. Kix. O paradoxe, 
Blacke is the badge of hell. 16a8 Witnea Brit. Resend, 
uit, 39 Vulgar men, doe such expressions hold To be but idle 
Paradoxes, 1639 Futter Moly War ui, iv. (1840) 121 It is 
therefore no paradox to say, that in some case AN: strength 
of a kingdom doth consist in the weakness of it. 1645 
Mitton Zetrack. (Matt. xix. 7-8) Wks. Gas: ats The most 
grosse and massy paradox that ever did violence to reason 
and religion. 19777 Priestley Disc. Philos. Necess. ix. 
110 This will be no paradox, but a most important and 
necessary truth. 1822 Lo. Jerrrev in Life (1852) II. 
art The dulness is increased in proportion to the density, 
and the book becomes ten times more tedious by its com: 
This is not a paradox now, but a simple truth. 
185: Giapstone Glean. VI. xxvi. 17 To my mind there 
could be no more monstrous paradox, than such a proposi- 
1876 L. Steven Eng. Th, 18th Cent. 
II. 375 The apparent paradox that while no man sets a 
higher value upon truthfulness. -thutn Johnser, no man could 
care less for the fonndations of speculative truth. 

3. (Without @ or p/eral.) Paradoxical character, 


|- condition, or quality; Parapoxy. 


1589 Purrennam Eng. Poeste 3. xxix. (Arb.) 71 It may he 
true in manner of Paradoxe, 1788 Ginnon Dect, § #. xlix. 
(ed. Milman) 1V. 186 ‘hey imbihed..the love of paradox.. 
and a minute attachment tu words and verhal distinctions, 
@ 1852 WessTER IVs. (1877) 11. 91 A distinguished lover 
of Liberty of our time, said, with apparent paradox, that the 
quantity of liberty in any country is exactly eqnal to the 
quantity of restraint. 1869 J. Maatineau Zss. 11. 88 A per- 
petnal source of fallacy and paradox. igh 

4. transf- A phenomenon that exhibits some con- 


tradiction or conflict with preconceived notions of 
what is reasonable or possible ; a person of per- 
plexingly inconsistent life or behaviour. Aydro- 


static paradox: see HYDROSTATIC. j 
ax6ag Fretcuer Woman's Prize w. ii, Not let his wife 
come near him in his sicknes? ..Is she refused ? and two old 
Paradoxes, Peeces of five and fifty without faith, Clapt in 
upon him? @ 1687 Perry Pod. Avith. (1690) g2 The wonderful 
Paradox that Englishmen..pay Customs as Foreigners for 
all they spend in Teale, 1706 E. Warp Wooden World 
Diss. (1708) 45 He's a down-right Paradox. 1846 LyTroN 
Lucretia uw. xviii, One of those strange living paradoxes 
that can rarely be found ont of a commercial community. 

5. A shortening of the specific name paradoxus 
of the Platypus (Ornithorhynchus paradoxus). 

1815 in O'Hara Hist, WV, S. WV. (1817) 452 The water-mole, 
or paradox, also abonnds in all the rivers and ponds, 

6. attrib, and Coméb., as paradox-monger. 

2642 Futier Holy & Prof. St.u.iv.62 A Paradox-mnonger, 
loving tohold strange yeadangerons Opinions, 1879 Spectacor 
23 Ang, 1069 Which made the same brilliant paradoxmonger 
Prof. Clifford} enjoy saying, ‘There is one thing in the 
world more wicked than the desire to command, and that is 
the will to obey’. , 

+B. aaj. = PARADOXICAL a. Obs. 

1624 Carr. Smitu Virginia vi. 220 Let no man then con- 
demne this paradox opinion. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / 
(1655) 6x Thongh paradox it may seem, and ont of the rode 


PARADOX. 


of common helecf. 1660 Barrow Muclid i. xvi. Cor., 
Many Paradox and wonderful Consectaries. 


Paradox, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1, ¢rans. To affect with a paradox, to cause to 
show a paradox or contradiction. Ods. rare. 

1627-77, Fettuam Resolves . xv. ce The same City 
that bred him a slave, for his virtues chose him a King; 
and to his eternal Honour, left hia Statue paradox'd with 
Servitude and Royalty. 

3. To bring or drive by paradox, sonce-sse. 

1692 R. L'Estnancx Josephus, Life (1733) 807 Paradox- 
ing soberer Alen than himself out of their Senses, 

3. intr. To utter paradoxes. Also fo paradox 
wt, Vlence Paradoxing v6/. sd. 

1647 Waano Sienp, Cobler 55 Uf that Parliament will pre- 
scribe what they ought, withont such paradoxing. 1694 R. 
L’Estaanos /adles lini. (1714) 73 There must be no Para- 
doxing or Playing Tricks with Things Sacred. a1811 R. 
Cumacatann in T, Mitchell Avistoph. 11. 46 I conld.. 
dogmatize..and dispute And paradox tt with the best of yau. 

Parado’xal,. Os. in gen. use. [f. L. paradox- 
us adj, (see PARADOX) + AL.) = PARADOXICAL, 

+ Paradoxal sailing, ‘sailing on the spirala ship would 
describe if she continued sailing round the world on an 
course except cast and west, or north and south’ (£ditor's 
note in Davis’ livks, (Hak, Soc.) me 

1570 Dar Math. Pref. div b, Hable ta vnderstand.. The 
Proportionall, and Paradoxall Compassea (of me Innented, 
for aur two Moscouy Master Pilotes, at the reqnest of the 
Company). 1594 J. Davis (tr#e) ‘lhe Sea-mans Secrets... 
wherein is tanght the 3 kindes of Sailing, [orizontall, Para- 
doxall, nnd Sayling vpon a great Circle. did. 1. Wks. 
(Hakl, Soc.) 315 By which motion linea are described neyther 
circular nor straight, hut concurred or winding lines, and 
are therefore called paradoxall, because it is beyond opinion 
that such lines should be described by plaine horizontall 
motion. 1600 W. Warsox Decacordon (1602) 331 ‘Their 
peoxall, pragmaticall, and siutaiemicall doctrine, 1653 

linton Airedings Wks, (1851) 338 If it suffic’d som years 
past to convince and satisfie the uningag'd of ather Nations 
. though then held paradoxal. @ 1718 Pens Tracts Wks. 
1726 1. 678 As Paradoxal aa any viny please to think it 
1888 Nature 19 July 288/2 On paradoxal deafness .. in 
which the patient is deaf to wards uttered in the silence of 
aroom, but nat in a noisy street. 

Paradoxer (pe‘ridgksos). [f, Parapox v. 
(or s6.) + -ER'.] A propounder of paradoxes. 

1863 De Mozcan Budget Paradoxes (1872) 2, | shall call 
each of these persons a paradoxer, and his system a paradox. 
1864 Jéid. 187 My friend Francis Baily was a paradoxer: he 
hrought forward things counter to universal opinion, 1883 
Sat, Rev. 21 Apr. 489 The political paradoxer is always 
with us. 1888 /érd. 28 Apr. 515 We have known paradoxers 
who dispnted the competence of actors as teachers of 
elocution. e 

+ Paradoxial (peridg'ksiil), ¢. Ods. (f L. 
paradoxia PARADOX + -AL.] = PARADOXICAL a. 

1624 Barceavsy Two Serm. 5 Sinne, with all the para- 
doxiall qualitiea and ridling intricacy thereof. 

Parado’xic, «. rare. [ad. obs. F. paradoxigue 
(Cotgr.), It. paradossico, f. med.L. type *para- 
doxicus; see Panapox and ac) = next. 

1632 Lirucow 7rav. x. 486 Shall..1..In Paradoxicke 
passages, Equivocate. 1888 Scfence XL. 174/t Certain pro- 
positions of modern economic writers witch are so much at 
Yariance with the current doctrines of political economy, that, 
if true, they are certainly paradoxic. 

Paradoxical (pxradg'ksikil), ¢. [pee “ICAL. ] 

1, Of a doctrine, proposition, etc.: Of the nature 
of a paradox, exhibiting or involving paradox. 
a. Contrary to common opinion. 

2581 limplied in Paranoxicatty]. 1598 Fiaaio, Para- 
dossaie, paradoxicall, contrarie to the common opinion. 
1667 Parva Diary 1a Apr., Proposing many things para- 
doxical to our common opinions, 1825 CoLertpce Aids 
Refi. (1848) 1.6 Many things may be paradoxical, (that is, 
contrary to the common nation) and nevertheless true: nay, 
becanse they are true. 

b. Apparently inconsistent with itself, or wlth 
reason, though in fact true; also, really inconsistent 
with reason, and so, absurd or irrational. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 353 Of this point, which per- 
chance may seem somewhat loxicall, we have studied 
elsewhere to give sufficient proofe. 1664 Power Exp. PArlos. 
1, 71, | have but one paradoxical and extravagant Quaere to 
make. 1678 Cupwoatn /nfelZ Syst. 1. i. § 34. 43 This 
phy of the Ancients, which seems to be so pro- 
digiously paradoxical, in respect of that Pre-existence and 
Transmigration of Sauls, 1748 A xson's Voy. 11. v. 342 This, 
however paradoxical it may appear, isevident enough. 1825 
Lama Etta Ser. 11. Stage [/usion, Comedians, paradoxical as 
ut may seem, may be too natural, 1876 Farenan Vor. 
Cong. V, xxiii, 65 It would be true, though It might sound 
ee orcs, to say that the Norman Conquest made Eng: 

ind Saxon, 

2. Of persons, etc.: Fond of or given to paradox. 

1613 Puactas Pilgrimage (1614) 41 Goropius after hia 
wont paradoxicall, haldeth it ta te the Hdl Paropanisns, 
or ‘O} us, a part of the Hill Taurus. 1708 Swirt 
Abol. Chr, Wks, 1755 11. 1. 82 This perhaps may appear 
too great a paradox even for our wise and paradoxical age 
loendure. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed, 2) 1V. 529 There is..a 
Paradoxical element in the Statesman which delights in 
Teversing the accustamed use of words, 1881 Sat. Rev. 
saat to1/1 Dean Stanley's paradoxical temper. 

_3. Of a phenomenon, circumstance, etc.: Exhibit- 
ing some contradiction with kaown laws or with 
itself; not in accordance with what is theoretically 
Teasonable or possible; now said esp. of natural 
nomena that deviate from the normal or are 
ard 1o reconcile with known scientific laws. 
4646 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 107 Among those many 
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paradoxicall and unheard of imitations, 1812-16 Pravraia 
Nat, Phil, (1819) 1, 161 A phenomenon net a little para- 
doxica!, and not yet sufficiently examined. 1845 Daawin 
Voy. Nat. i. (18793 11 A most paradoxical mixture of sound 
and silence pervades the shady parts of the wood. 1899 
Alléutt's Syst, Med, V1. 231 Zahn gave the name ‘ para- 
daxical embolism '..to the transportation of emboli derived 
from veins into the systemic arteries without passing through 
the pnimanary circulation, 

Paradoxicality (peridpksikeliti). [f prec. 
+ -1TY.) Paradoxical character or quality. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VILL 48 But for 
the apparent paradoxicality and anti-sentimentality, instead 
of economtaing, inininiizing would, in this ease... have heen 
inserted. 1889 Ch, Times 9 Aug. 720/1 Ilere comes in 
Ward's paradoxicality. 

Paradoxically, cv. [f as prec. + -LY 2] 
In a paradoxical manner; in sach a way or sense 
as to involve a paradox. 

1581 Sioxev Afol. Poctrie (Arb,) 51, | aunswere_para- 
doxically, bnt truely, 1606 Six G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen 
O. P. 884) ILL 81 Divinely spoken, Sir, hut verie Para- 
doxicallie, 1788 Patzsttev Lect. Hist. v. Ixiv. 512 Some 
persons have paradoxically maintained that there can be 
no inconvenience whatever attending any national debt. 
1859 Geo. Eutot A. Bede v, Nevertheless, to speak para- 
doxically, the existence of insignificant people has very 
important consequences in the world. * 

arado'xicalness. ([f. as prec. + -nrss.] 
The quality of being paradoxical; paradoxicality. 

1668 H. Moar Div. Dial, m1. iii, (17163) 184 The confident 
Ignorance of the rude and the unexpected Paradoxicalness 
of the skilful. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics vi 77 The 
seeming paradoxicalness of this statement. 

Paradoxi‘dian, ¢. /alwont.  [f. mod.L. 
Paradoxides, {. Gr. wapadof-os; see PARADOX aad 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to the (aradoxides, a 
genas of large trilobites of Middle Cambrian age. 

1882 Genin Text-bh. Geol. 652. 1893 Lbid. (ed. 3) 725 
Geologists have grouped the Cambrian rocks in three 
divisions—the lower or Oleneilus group, the middle or 
Paradoxidian, and the upper or Olenidian. 

+Paradoxion, a. Os. [app. error for fara- 
doxtan.) = PARADOXICAL. 

1631 J. Dong, Polydoron 40 Of all manner of People | hate 
the paradoxion babling wit showers. 

Paradoxism (px‘ridpksiz’m). _[f. Panapox 
+ -19m. Cf. mod.!. paradoxisme.] The utterance 
or practice of paradox. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 119 They would be different 
in paradoxisme from all the world. 1869 Eng. Jfeck. 
17 Dec, 329/3 All this may seem like paradoxism of the first 
water, but it is fact. 

Paradoxist (pzx'ridgksist). [f as prec. + 
-Ist.] A dealer in paradoxes; a paradoxer. 

1673 O. Warkea Educ. xi, 132 For reading; verse him 
well in innentive Anthors, such are generally all Paradoxists, 
Satyrists. 1869 Eng. Meck. 12 Nov. 204/3 The race of 
paradoxists is not confined to our own country. | 2871 
Athenzuim 25 Mar. 370/1 lt was [De Morgan's] intention to 
complete his humorous exhibition of paradoxists with another 
series of papers. % 

Paradoxogra‘phical, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
mapadofoypadp-os a writer of paradoxes + -ICAL.] 
Belonging or addicted to the writing of paradoxes. 

1814 T. L. Peacock If &s. (1875) HL. tar Some such para- 
doxographical philosophaster. | 

Paradoxology (pxrddgksp'l5dzi). [ad. Gr. 
napadofodoryla, f, mapadofoAdyos telling of paradoxes: 
see -LOGY.] A maintaining or putting forward of 


paradoxical opinions, a speaking vy paradox. 

1646 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. (1650) 3 Who 
shall indifferently perpend the exceeding difficulty, which 
either the obscurity of the subject, or unavoidable para- 
doxologie must often put upon the Attemptor, 1856 G. F. 
Cotzisa (title) Reg. v. Palmer, the Parodoxology of Poison- 
ing. 1903 Athenzwm 14 June 746/2 When Cicero accused 
Cato of political paradoxo ey, % 

Paradoxure (pzxridp’ksins1). Zool. [ad. mod. 
L. paradoxiirus, £. Gr. mapdbvf-vs (see PARADOX) + 
obpa tail.] An animal of the geaus Paradoxurus, 
family Viverride, or of an allied genus, so called 
because of its remarkably long curving tail; a 
palm-cat, palm-marten, or palm-civet. 


1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. §07/2 The Paradoxure was con- 
founded hy Buffon with the eee Gener. 1883 W. H. 
Frower in £acycl, Brit. XV. 436/2 The Paradoxures or 
Palm-Civets are less strietly carnivorous than the other 
members of the family. 76z:4., anwels, another modifica- 
tion of the Paradoxure type, 1886 P, S. Roawson Valley 
Teet. Trees 99 Paradoxures squeak and scuffte. The jerboas 


are wide awake. 


Paradoxurine (pxridgksiarain), a. and sé, 
[f. mod.L. Paradoxtirine : see prec. and -1NE!.] 
a. aaj, Of or pertaining to the sub-family ara- 
doxurins,, of which Paradoxurus (see prec.) is the 
typical genus. b. sd. A member of this group. 

1882 Mivaar in Proc. Zool. Soc. 137 Professor Flower.. 
conclusively establishes.,the Paradaxurine affinity of Arce 
tictis, ep Frowsa & Lyogxxer Mammalia xi. $32. 

Paradoxy (pe'ridpksi). [ad. Gr. napabofia, 
f, wapddof-or: see PARADOX.] 

+1. A paradox, Obs. rare—'. 

2646 Six T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 361 With industry we 
decline such paradoxies, and peaceably submit unto their 
received acceptians. 4 a. 

2. Paradoxical quality or character; paradoxi- 
cality. 


1796 W. Tavioa in Monthly Mag. 11.777 Another well- 


PARAFFIN. 


known ge. stating the parndoxy of the Christian Creed. 
a 1871 De Morcan Budect Paradoxes (1872) 186 It ma be 
that ignorance had more to do with it than paradoxy, 1873 
F. Hatt Mod. Eng, Pref. 11 Regarding any truth whatsoever 
which is not of obvious perception in its fulness, paradoay 
is likely to be orthodoxy. 
+Pa-radrome. Vés. rare—°, [ad. Gr. wapa- 
Spopls ‘ place for takiog the alr’ (Liddell and Sc.),) 
a6 Biouxt Glouogr., Paradrome, an open Gallery or 
walk, that has no shelter over head. 1658 In Puittirs, 

Paradromic (pxridrg'mik), a [f. Gr. wapd- 
3pop-os penning alongside + -1c.] Kunning side 
by side ; paradromic winding, winding in courses 
that run side by side. 

1883 Tait in Nature x Feb. 3417/1 The consideration of 
douhle-threaded screws, twisted bundles of fihres, etc., leads 
to the general theory of paradromic winding. 1884 Tait 
Seienagh Papers U1. 91 A subject treated by Listing, which 
he calls paradromie winding. 

Paradventure, obs. f. PERADVENTURE, 

Parael, var. Parent v. Ods. 

Paremiac, etc.: see PAR@MIAC, etc. 

|| Pareenesis, paren- (piri‘n/sis, -e'n/sis). 
[late L. parenesis, a. Gr, mapaiveots exhortation, 
recommeadation, f. mapauveiy to exhort, advise, f. 
mapa- beside + alveiy to speak of, praise, commend, 
In F. parénese.] \ixbortation, advice, counsel ; 
a hortatory composition. 

1604 Eart Stiatine (#i#/e) A Paraenesis to the Prince. 
1664 Evetyx Sylva ros A short Parsnesis touching the 

resent ordering, and disposing of his Majesties Plantations 
‘ar the future benefit of the Nation. 1716 M. Davizs Athen. 
Brit. WW. Diss. Drama 38 By way of Apology, or Parenesis, 
or both, to the Jews in general. 1866 T. Harper /cace 
thr. Truth 229 Clement of Alexandria..in the course of a 
parenesis on sohriety in the drinking of wine [etc.]. 

Hence + Pareenaaize v. Vbs, rare, lo exhort. 

1716 M, Davies Athen. Brit. 1. To Rdr. 15, 1 Paranesize 
and endeavour to Proselyte them to [ete.} ‘ 

Parenetic, -enetic (pzrmne'tik), a. (sd.) 
ier med.L. paranelic-us, a. Gr. mapavetix-ds 

ortatory: see prec. and -1c, In F. pardndéligue 
(1574 in Ilatz-Darm.).] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the natnre of parzenesis ; advisory, hortatory. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Parenctick, 1678 R, | EstRance 
Seneca’s Mor, (1702) 393 Cleanthes allows the Parznetick, 
or Preceptive Philosophy, to be iu some sort Profitable. 1873 
W. Wacnen tr, Teugels Hist. Rom. Lit. V1. 300 Of a 
practical and paraenetic character, 1891 Daivrr /nfrod. 
Lit. O. T. 3a Clauses... of a parenetic or hortatory character. 

B Ps A hortalory composition. 06s. 

1645 Liberty of Consc. 38 Let us heare no more Paraneticks 
for Tole:ation. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Pareneticks, are 
taken for verses full of precepts or admonitions. 

Pareene'tical, -ene'tical, ¢. Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

1998 (¢it/e) A Treatise Paranctical, That is to say: An 
Exhortation, Wherein is shewed,.the right way and true 
meaues to resist the violence of the Castilian king..Trans- 
lated .. into the French, by I. D. Dralymont...And now 
Englished. a 1641 Br, Mountacu Acts & Aton. vii. (1642) 
435 Their writings. .both Parencticall and also Apologeticall. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. wD Paranetical Lectures. 
1824 Disoin Lidr. Comp. 466 The author .. need desire 
nothing more parznetical than the criticism of Menselius. 

|| Parmasthesia,-esthesia (pxres-, -ispi'sia). 
Path. {§. Pana-1 ‘disordered’ + Gr. aio@nors per- 
ception, sensation: sec AZsTHESIS.] Disordered 
of perverted sensation ; a ballucination of any of 
the senses. Also || Parestherais ; bence Parms- 
thetio (-be'tik), of, pertaining to, or affected with 
paresthesia, . 

1857 Mayne Axfos. Lex, Paresthetic. | 1873 ote SG 
Green Introd. Pathol. (ed. 2) 21 They include great 
excitability, paresthesia of sight and hearing. 1889 A tien. 
& Neurol. X. 442 A number of parasthetic symptoms. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. W. 762 Chlorotic and anzmic girls .. 
very frequently suffer from pareesthesia of the throat region, 
1899 Jbid. VIIL. sa Various palsies and panesthesias, 

araf, paraif: see PARAPH. 

Paraffin (px'rifin),sé. Also -ine. [f.L. parum 
too little, barely + affinis having affinity: so 
named by Reichenbach 1830 ia reference to its 
pentral quality and the small affinity It possesses 
for other bodies, See Journal f. Chem. u. Physik 
LIX. 456.] ; ; 

1. A colourless (or white), tasteless, inodorous, 
crystalline, falty substance, solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures (chemically a mixture of hydrocarbons 
of the series CnH 4,42), discovered by Reichenbach 
in 1830; obtained by dry distillatlon from wood, 
coal, peat, petroleum, wax, and other substances, 
and also occurring native in coal and other bitu- 
minons strata; subsequently used for making 
candles, as a waterproohag material, for electrical 
insulators, and for varioas other purposes. 

1838 Penny Cyc. XII. 396 Paraffin was discovered aba 
the same time [1830] by Dr. Christicon and Dr. Reichenbach) 
the former..called it pefroiin. 1899 Une Diet. Arts gaa 
Paraffine is a.. solid bicarberet 0 Apt u Me i 
hitherto been applied to any use, but it would form cele a 
candles. 1854 Ronatos & RicHaapson Chem, Technol. 
“The amount of paraffine, according to these 
experiments, obtained from x ton of peat does apeesint 
pS e. hat the 345) agit yield of 
from certain shales, that the mos! ! 
is ies vbtained. 190: Daiiy ys 10 Mar. 1973 
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paraffin as a candle-making material had been produced 
almost wholly in Scotland and Germany. 

2. Short for paraffin oi/: see 4. 

1861 Ann, Keg. 234 ere has heen lately introduced, for 
the purposes of light, an oil called ‘paraffin’. 1865 Times 

Mar., The hon. secretary to the River Dee Salmon Fishery 
faa preserved a bottle of pure paraffin made from the waters 
of the Dee. 1880 Miss Baaovon ¥ust as [am xii, [He] set 
his face against paraffin and the whole family of oils. 

3. Chem. A general name, introduced by Watts 


1872, for the saturated hydrocarbons of the scries 
CaHon42) of which the first four members, methane, 
ethane, propane, quartane (see -ANE) are at ordinary 
temperatures gascons, those higher in the series, oily 
liquids, and those higher still, solids; all arc re- 
markable for their chemical indifference, the 
hydrogen being combined in the highest proportion 


possible with the carbon. 

x87a Watts Dict. Chent, V1. 705 This substance is ahydro- 
carbon or a mixture of hydrocarbons of the series C,H2n42% 
..the name paraffin may therefore be conveniently used as 
a generic term for the whole series. 1873 — Fownes' Chem. 
545 Many of the paraffins occur ready ormed in American 
petroleum. 1894 Schorlemmer's Rise §& Devel. Org. Chem. 
92 Henry Watts proposed to call the whole series the 
paraffins, and this name has been accepted. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as paraffin candle, lamp, 
-refiner; paraffin oil, any one of several oils 
obtained by distillation of coal, petroleum, and 
other substances (chemically, liquid members of 
the paraffin series (see 3), OT mixtures of these, 
often with admixture of other hydrocarbons), used 
ag illnminants and lubricants; also called simply 
paraffin (see 2), Aerosene, or petroleum ; paraffin 
scales, manufacturers’ name for a crude solid 
paraffin; paraffin wax, solid paraffin (=sense 1), 
as distinct from paraffin oil, 

1889 Cent. Dict. s.v. Butter, enn a crude 
paraffin which is used for making candles, 1862 Faaapay 
Hist. Candie 18 *Paraffin candles made of paraffin obtained 
from the bogs of Ireland. 1871 Roscoz Alem. Chem. 294 
The fatty or “paraffin group of organic bodies. 1872 Rout- 
ledge's Ev, Boy's Ann.155/1 *Parafiin-lamps were not used 
in the house. 1874 Mickcetuwaite Afod. Par, Churches 
198 Paraffine lamps are now hecoming much used, 1851 J. 

‘OUNG in Mech. Mag. LIV. 334 Treating bituminous coal.. 
to obtain therefrom an oil containing paraffine which the 
patentee calls *paraffine oil. 1866 Watts Dict. Cher. IV. 
1 Boghead or Bathgate Naphtha, also called Photogen and 
Paraffin oil. @ 1882 Sta R. Curistison A utodiog. (1885) I. 
7 Paraffin-oil. .had been found the best of all anti-friction 
Ubricants, 1899 Adfduti’s Syst. Med. VILL 521 Sulphur.. 
in *paraffin ointment is useful. 1880 Spous’ Encycl. Manuf. 
1. 586 The crude solid product separated from the light and 
heavy oils hy the mineral oil refiners, and known as 
*paraffin scales’. 1888 Pad? Afalt G. 29 Aug. 12/1 Dinner 
was finished by the light of *paraffine tapers. 1872 Rowt- 
ledge’s Eu. Boy's Ann, Apr. 307/s *Paraffine-wax candles 
form a good source of light. 1 Bottone £lectr. [1str. 
Making (ed. 6) 18 When paraffin 1s mentioned in this work, 
paraffin wax is understood, not paraffin off, 

Hence Pa‘raffin v. frans., to cover, impregnate, 
or treat with paraffin (chiefly in #//.a, Pa‘raffined); 
Paraffiinio a., Chenz., of paraffin, as paraffinic 
nilrite, a compound of nitrous acid and a paraffin, 
having the formula C,Haqy,-NO,, also called 
nitroparafin; Pa‘raffinize v. fraus., to treat 
with paraffin; Pa-raffinoid a., of the form of or 
akin to paraffin. 

1876 Preece & Sivewantcut Lue, 133 An apparatus 
composed of alternate layers of tin-foil and_*paraffined 
paper. 1891 Anthony's Phologr. Bull. iV. 13 Dry them hy 
posing, the white albumen upon a clean board which has 

en paraffined, 3891 Athenzuns 14 Mar. 347/3 On the 
Physiological Action of the * Paraffinic Nitrites. 1888 Amrer, 
Nat. XXIL. 859 The *paraffinized preparation is placed on 
a layer of cotton to cool. 1887 Standard 6 Be t. 3/3 
Transition from tars of the “paraffinoid to those of the ben- 
zenoid or ordinary gns tar varieties, 


+Para‘file, para‘fle. Sc. Obs, [perh. ad. F. 
parafe, paraphe a flourish added to a signature.] 
* Ostentatious display’ (Jam.). 

1816 Scott Antiguary xxi, Whether it is of these grand 
parafle o' ceremonies that Holy Writ says ‘it is an abomina- 


tion tome’, 31824 — Redgauntlet Let. v, The subject of this 
paraffle of words. 


Parafibrin, -flagellate, etc.: see Para-1, ‘ 

+ Parafrenesie, -frensie. Obs. rare. [= OF. 
parafrenasie, ad. med.L. farafrenésis, f. Gr. mapa-, 
Para-}, in sense ‘false, spurious’ + L. phrenési's (in 
Celsns as a Gr. word pévqois) madness, delirium, 
Frenzy,] Temporary delirium, due (as was thought) 
not to disorder of the brain itself, but to ils being 
affected by the fevered state of some other part. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De P, R. viv. (Bodl. MS.), it comsp 
of fumosite and smoke pat comep vpward to pe brayne & 
disturbleb pe brayne and hatte parafrenesie, aonght vrei 
frenesy [Baattot. parafrenesis, i. frenesis non vera; OF'r. 
version (Godet.) parafrenasie, qui n’est pas vraye frenasye]. 
féid., Panne pe brayne tornep ayen into his owne good state 
and panne pis ynel parafrenesie is delivered. 

+ Parafront, Os. Also 7 paraphront. 
[f. Gr. mapa- beside, alongside of + Froxt.] A 
hanging for an altar, apparently a Dossat. 

1641 Comm. of Accommod. in Neal Hist. Purit. (1733) I. 
46a Advancing Crucifixes and Images upon the Parafront 
or Altar-cloth. @ 1670 Hacker ia Plume L¢/é (1865) 129 The 
most curious piece that 1 have ever seen of purple yelvet 


ee 


452 


flowered with gold and silk, to be placed in the parafront 
above the cushion. a 1670 — 444. Williams 1. (1692) 107 
That religion might have a dialect proper to itself, as Paten, 
Chalice, Corporal, Albe, Paraphront, Suffront, for the hang- 
ings above and beneath the table, 

Paragal, variant of PAREGAL. 

Paragamy (paregimi). Biol. _[f. Gr. mapa- 
beside, alongside + -yayia marriage.] Applied to 
a special mode of reproduction : see quot. 

ad Hastoc in Wature 17 Sept. 484 Paragenesis will in- 
elnde the following modes, usually grouped under the term 
parthenogenesis, apogamy (pro parte), :—A. True Par- 
thenogenesis... B, Simulated Parthenogenesis...C. Metaga- 
metal Rejnvenescence...D. Parmgamy or Endokaryogamy: 
vegetative or gametal nuclei lying in 2 continuous mass of 
cytoplasm fuse to form a zygote nucleus. 1. Progamic 
paragamy...2. Apocytial paragamy. 

Paragaster (pxrage'sto1). Zool. [f. Gr. mapa- 
Para-1 false’ +yaorhp belly, stomach.] The central 
or gastric cavity of a simple sponge. Hence Para- 
ga‘stral a., of or belonging to the paragaster. 

1887 Sottas in Encyel. Brit. XXII. 413/a The simple 
paragaster of Ascefta may become comp seated in a variety 
of ways. 1888 — in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. xiv, The re- 
cesses, known as flagellated chambers, communicate with 
the cavity of the sac (paragaster) each by a single wide 
mouth (apopyle), and with the exterior by a small pore 
(prosopyle). 7422. p, xxvi, If endodermal, then the cavity 
of the vase forming the sponge must be paragastral. 

Paragastric (perige'strik), a. Zool. [cf. prec.] 

1. [f. Para-11.] Situated alongside the stomach 
or gastric cavity, as certain canals in Crenophora. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man, Anin. Kingd., Calent, 223 Next, 
radial ‘and paragastric canals appear, the former quickl 
reaching the surface of the body. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 717 These two vessels are the * para- 
gastric canals ‘. ~~ 

2. [f. pree.] Pertaining to the paragaster of a 
sponge. 

1887 Sottasin Encyel. Brit. XX11. 4313/1 The instreaming 
currents bear with them into the cavity of the sac (para. 
gastric cavity) both protoplasmic particles..and dissolved 
oxygen. 

|| Paraga‘strula, Zybryol. [f. Para-11 + 
GasTRULA.] A kind of gastrula occurring in some 
sponges, produced by invagination of the flagellate 
cells within the granular. Hence Paragastrular 
a., of or pertaining toa paragastrula; Paragastru- 
la‘tion, the formation of a pices tne 

1887 Sontas in Encyel. Brit. XX11. 4285/1 The two-layered 
sac thus produced isa Jaragastrulas its onter layer, known 
as the efrd/ast, gives rise to the ectoderm, the inner layer or 
Aypoblast to the endoderm, 1890 Cent. Diet., Paragastrn- 
lar.. Paragastrulation, o 

+Parage. Ods. Also4perage. [a. F. parage 
(itthe. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. paraige, Sp. parage, 
It. poraggio, med.L. paraticum, ?f. par equal: 
see -AGE. The original scnse in med.L. and Fr. 
was app. ‘parity of condition or rank’; hence, 
‘noble lineage or extraction’: the latter is the 
sense with which the word entered Eng.} 

1. Lineage, descent, rank; ¢sf. noble or high 
lineage. 

41300 Floria & Bl. 256 Per bub seriauns in be stage Pat 
seruep be maidenes of parage. 13.. £. E. Aldit, P. B. 167 
rsa un to pat pone of parage noble. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Wife's Prot. 250 lt she be riche and of heigh parage. 1484 
Caxton Chivalry 46 Parage is none thynge but honour 
anncyently acustomed. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 6t They 
.efare moche hetter at their table Then lordes of worthy 
parees: @3gg3 Upart Royster D. 1. ii, (Arb.) 17 His face is 
ior ladies of high and noble parages, With whome he hardly 
scapeth great mariages. 1652 NEEDWAM tr. Selden's Mare 
Ci. 281 So did the Kings of Wales of high parage. 

2. Worth, value. rare. 

1g13 Doucias 42neis m1. v. 22a Syne to my fader, .. Riche 
rewardis he gaif of hieparage. ‘ 

8. Equality of birth or station, as in members of 
the same family. 

1813 Dovatas Encis iy. Prot. 44 Thow makis febill wycht, 
and lawest the hie; Thow knittis frendschip quhar thar 
bene na bie ax670 Hacker Aép, Wrilliamts 11. (1692) 
115 He [Laud] thought it a disparagement to have a parage 
with any of his rank. * 

\|4. Feudal Law. (As Fr., para'z.) See quots. 

[r6xr Cotcr. 8.v., Tenir én parage, to hold part of a fief, 
as a coheire, or coparcener; or, younger brothers to hold of 
their elder by homage, and fealtie; which is therefore due 
vnto him, after partition, because he does homage vnto the 
Lord Paramount both for their parts, and his owne.] 1747-4 
Cuamazas Cye?. s,v., When a fief is divided among brothers; 
..the younger hold their part of the elder by Parage, Le. 
without any homage or service... This Parage being an 
any of duty, or service among hrothers or sisters. 11875 
Maine “ist. Zns?. vii. 205 Called in French ‘ Parage’, under 
which the near kinsmen of the eldest son still took an in- 
terest in the family property, but held it of him as his Peers.] 

Paragenesic (pxrijdgine'sik), e. Bol. [f. 
next + -1¢.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
paragenesis : see next, 1. 

1864 Reader No. 94. 477/s Observed in paragenesic hy- 
bridity. 1878 BaatLey tr. Tosinard’s Anthrop. u. vil. 369 


M. Broca has defined the various degrees of sexual affinit 
which he calls Homogenesis, thus:—Without offinielee : 


Abortive, Agenesic, Dysgenesic. With offspring: Para-_ 


genesic, Eugenesic. 

Paragenesis (peri,dzenésis). [mod.f. Gr. 
napa- beside, side by side + yéveots GENESIS.] 

1. Biol, a. The production in an individual 


PARAGOGIC. 


organism of characters belonging to two different 
species, as in hybridism. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

b. sfec. Hybridism in which the offspring is 
partially sterile. 

1892 Syd, Soc. Lex., Paragenesis: see Paragenesia. 
Paragenesia,a term applied by Broca to the comparative 
sterility of hybrids, which consists in their being sterile with 
similar hybrids, but fertile with members of either parent 
species. wee 

ce. A name for subsidiary or unusual modes of 
ng : see PARAGAMY. 

. Jfin, The formation of minerals in close con- 
tact, whereby the development of the individual 
crystals is interfered with, and the whole locked or 
interlaced together ina crystalline mass; the struc- 
ture so formed, as in granite or marble. [So named 
by Breithanpt in Ger. 1849.] 

1855 Dana Ain. 1. 239. 1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms 
350 Paragenesis of Minerals. 1878 Lawaence tr. Cotfa's 
Rocks Class. 3 What was termed by Breithaupt Paragenesis. 
By this is meant the law of mutual association or repulsion 
of certain minerals. 1894 Thinker V. 342 By paragenesis, 
or by some form of pseudomorphism, one mineral may be 
changed into another. e , 

Paragenetic (pxra;dztne'tik), a. [f. Gr. napa- 
(see prec.) + yevertxés (see GENETIC).] a. Biol, 
Pertaining to or originating by paragenesis; para- 
genesic. b. AZz. Originating side by side, as in 
paragenttic twin (crystal): see quot. 1883. 

1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms 350 The innate structures 
of granite, marble, loaf-sugar, and the like, are instances of 
paragenetic crystallisation, 1883 M. F. Hepote in Lacyel. 
Brit. XV1. 367/1 Twins [crystals] have.. heen divided into 
‘ paragenetic ‘and ‘metagenetic'. The first term is applied 
to the ordinarily occurring twins, in which the compound 
structure is supposed .. to have been compound in its very 
origin, ' o ‘ 

Paragenic (pzradge'nik), a. = prec. b. 

1864 WEBSTER cites DANA, 

Paragerminal to -glenal: see Para-11, 

Paraglo-bin. = next. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. Ii. 626. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Paraglobulin (pzxriglpbislin). Chem. [See 
Para-12.] A name given to distinguish the par- 
ticular form of GLoBuLIN found in blood-serum 
(and to a slight extent elscwhere in the tissues). 

1873 Rare Phys. Chen. 31 Pareglobulin...The globulin 
obtained from serum differs from that of the crystalline Jens 
in not being precipitated from its solutions hy heat or 
alcohol, and also by the property it possesses of coagulating 
certain Raquics as the pericardial, peritoneal, and hydrocele 
fluids... This modification of globulin has been called para- 
globulin, and also fibrino-plastic substance from the power 
it has of forming with the above named fluids, fibrin, 1 
Foster PAys. 1.1, (1879) 27. 1 Allouit's Syst. Med. VX. 
800 The albumin is mainly parag. jobulin. 

|) Paraglossa (pzraglp'st). Pl. -®. Axtom. 
[f. Gr, wapa- beside + yAdooa tongne.] Each of two 
lateral appendages of the ligula in various insects, 

1826 Kinay & Sp. Entomol, 111. 359 Paraglosse .. Lateral 
and often membranous processes observable on each side of 
the topgue in some Hymenoptera, etc. 1878 Beit Gegen- 
baur’s Comf, Anat. 246 This has two lateral appendages, 
or secondary tongues (paraglossz), at its base. | 

Hence Paraglo'ssal @., of or pertaining to a 
paraglossa ; Paraglossate a., furnished with 
paraglosse. (Cent. Dict.) | ‘ 

Paragnathous (pire'gnipes), a. Ornith. [he 
Gr, rapa-, Para- alongside + yvd0-os jaw + -0vs.]} 
Having the mandibles of equal length. Hence 
Para‘gnathism, paragnathous condition, 

1872 Cours Key WV. Amer, Birds 24 All bills .. have been 
divided into four classes...‘The paragnathous, in which both 
[mandibles] are of about equal length, and neither is evi- 
dently bent over the other. - 

Paragoge (pxrigav'd3i). [a. L. paragoge, a 
Gr. rapayoryy a leading past, in Gram. ‘addition 
to the end of a syllable’; f. wapa- past, beyond + 
dyory carrying, leading. In F. paragoge (¢ mute).] 

1. Gram. The addition of a letter or syllable to 
a word, either inorganically as in peasan-t, or, as mn 
Hebrew, to give emphasis or modify the meaning, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Paragogical, of or pertaimng to 
the figure Paragoge, which is when a syllable or letter is 
added to the end ofa word, 1730-6 Baituy (folio), Paragage, 
. this figure is frequent with the Hebrews, 738 for p= 
1883 Marsu Comp. Gram. Anglo-Saxon % 20. 9. 

ig. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovid's [bis 75, Thus ‘Levellers by 

pocope would pare off the Snperfluities of long Estates; 
and by Paragoge add to the extremities of their, short. 

)2. The reduction of a dislocation. (Gr.] 

1730-6 in Bartey (folio). 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

i 3. A wheeling from column into line. (Gr. 
1898 Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antiq. 4851 The depth 
of the whole body was then lessened, and these intervals 
filled pp by the ordinary paragoge, and by the different 
lochi siding up nearer to each other. F 

Paragogic (perage'dzik), @. Gram. [ad. 
mod.L. paragigic-us ; see prec. and -1¢.] Of, pet~ 
taining to, or of the nature of paragoge; esp. 0 
a sound or letter: Added to a word by paragoge- 

1727-41 Cuamoers Cycl., Paragogte, in grammar, den 
something added to a word withont adding any thing to tb 
sense thereof... in the Hebrew the #7 is frequently Paragogie 
1778 Be. Lowrn 7vanst. [sa. Notes (ed. 12) 2gr These are 
ie enitives with a paragogic 7. 1837 G. PHILurs Syriac 
Gram, 61 In the al pers. plu. pret... Peal, some verbs take 


PARAGOGICAL. 


the paragogic forms, 1887 A. Moart-Fatio in Encycl. 
Brit. XXM. 349/a The infinitives with r paragogic (einer, 
senrer, plourcr) are not used. 

Paragogical (pxrigg'dzikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL,] = prec. 

1607 thenon “ead L 88 They hoth read it, and that 
with prickes & tooke it not to he parayos ical, 1642 MiLton 
Animady, i. Wks, (1851) 188 You cite them to appeare for 
certaine Paragogicall contents, before a capricious Px. 
dantic of hot-liver'd Grammarians, 1751 Westev JH4s, 
(1872) XIV. 154 Frequently they (Futures) assume a para- 
gogical 7 with Kamets. 

lence Parago'gically adv., by way of 

1706 A, Beproro Temple Mus, vii. 142 The 
Paragogically added. 

Pa‘ragogize, v. rare. [f. PABAGOGE + -1ZE.] 
trans, To add as a final syllable. 

1866 Bracxmore C. Nowell liv, Bob knew better than to 
paragogize the feminine termination. 


Paragon (pe'rigda), 55. (2.) Also (6 parageon, 
peragon, 6-7 parragon), 6-8 paragone. [a. OF. 
paragon (15th c.), now parangon m., in OF, also 
para(n\gonne fom., ad. It. paragone (also paran- 


aragoge. 
tter (j) is 


xe) m., ‘a triall or touch-stone to try gold, or | 


good from bad’ (so in Dino Compagni a1324, and 
Boccacelo; also In 15th. Fr. : see Godef.); ‘a com- 
parison or conferring together; a paragon, a match, 
a compare, an equal ' (Florio 1611). CL Sp. paran- 
gon ot paragon ‘an equall, a fit man to match him, 
one comparable with ’ (Minshen 1599). See below.) 

I. 1. A pattern or model of excellence. a. A 
person supreme in merit or excellence. 

@ 1548 Hat. Chron., Hen. V 33h, Thys prince was almost 
the Arahicall Phenix, and emongest his predecessors a very 
Paragon. 1557 Totte/!’'s Misc. (Arb.) 178 But therwas never 
Laura more then one, And her had Petrarke for his para- 
gone. 1877 B. Gooce fferesbach's Hush, (1586) 168 She 
was the very Phenix and Paragcon of all the Gentlewomen 
that I euer knewe. 1992 Gazenz Philom. Wks. (Grosart) 
XI. 175 The peragon of Italy for honomble grace. 1689 
Suapwei. Bury fair ni, Your ladyship .. has heen long 
held a paragon of perfection. 1784 } Porrea Virluous 
Villagers 11. 139 He is a paragon 0} his sex. 1833 Hr. 
Maatineau Charmed Sea ix. 133 She will turn out a para- 
gon of a wife. 1871 R. Exuis Catullus xxxvii. 17 You 
chiefly, peerless paragon of the tribe long-lock'd,.. Egnatius. 

b. A thing of supreme excellence. 
160: Houtano Piiny 11. 372 [Magic] is at this day re- 


puted hy most nations of the earth, for the paragon & chief x 
| cited as applied to a smooth hard stone used to polish the 


of al sciences. 21656 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 22 We 
eame down to Antwerp, the paragon of Cities. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters I. Ded., ‘The dissolved civil constitution, 
that paragon of perfect polity. 1861 J. Rurenu Dr. Antonio 
x, Sir John. . pronounced it to be the paragon of easy-chairs. 
+2. A match; a male, companion; a consort in 
marriage ; a rival, competitor. (Also of a thing.) 

1566 Painter Pad, Pieas. 1. 45 Cyrus our prince and lorde, 
whose paragon wee haue chosen you to 1g91 SPENSEa 
M, Hubberd 1026 Love and Lordship hide no paragone. 
1596 — F.Q. vi. ix, 11 He .. her worthy deemed ‘Io be a 
Princes Paragone esteemed. 14 Cuarman Hymns int 
Cynthiam Wks. (1875) 15/1 Through noblest mansions, 

ardens and groves, exempt from paragons. 176a J. H. 
Stevenson Crazy Tales 43, You cannot fish up His like 
and paragon again, 1824 WirrEn tr. Tasso w. «ivi, None 
hut himself could be his paragon in vice. 

+3. Comparison; competition, emulation, rivalry, 

(Cf. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie mu. xix. (Arb.) 241.] 1590 
Srensea pemetores 274 Minerva .. deign’d with her the 
ag tomake. 1§90 — FQ. 11, iii, 54 Wemen ae 
Which have full many feats.. Performd, in paragone o| 
proudest men. 1896 /éid. v. iii. 24 Then did he set her hy 
that snowy one, .. Of both their beauties to make paragone. 
1664 Evaivn tr. Freart’s Archit, Ep. Ded. x A Work.. 
worthy to go ia paragon with it. 

II. Specific and technical applications. 

4. A perfect diamond; now applied to those 
Weighing more than a hundred carats. [So in 
mod.F.] In quot. 1616 fig. of a person. 

1616 B. Jonson Devif an Ass ut. i, He is no great large 
stone, hut a true paragon, He has all his corners. 16aa 
Matyyes sinc. Law Merch. 75 The fassets must be in- 
dustriously wrought, which in great stones of ro or 12 Carrats 
maketh them to be Paragons, that is to say, in all perfection. 
1647 R. Stapyiton Fuvenal 24x That stone, which for a 
paragon was set. 1863 Chamécrs’ Bh. of Days 1. 484/12 
Only six very large diamonds (called paragons) are known. 

b. Also paragon-sione. Obs. 
1558 Waaog tr. Alexis’ Secr. 1. 94), Take Cristall, or 
agon stone. 1573 Art of Limming 9 Take a heade of 
ristall or a Paragon stone, 1629 Mi gewice tr. Herodian 
(1635) 250 His Rings set with Paragon Stones. 1698 Favea 

Ace. EB. india & P. 213 ‘The Diamond .. Without Spots or 
Foulness, is called a Paragon-stone. 

+5. A kind of double camlet; a stuff used for 
dress and upholstery in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. Obs. [Cf. F. parangon de 
Venise, the finest silk stuffs from Venice (Littré). 

© 1605 i aed of Worsted Weavers (B.M. Add. MS. 
12504, art. 64) ‘The Paragon, Peropus, and Philiselles may be 
affirmed to be double chamblet; the difference being only 
the one was double in the warpe, and the other in the w{oo)fi. 
1618 Naworth Housch, Bks. (Surtees) 74, xij yards of water 
Paragon for my Lady at vs. viijd...5 yards of French green 
Paragon..xxvs.xd/. 1659-60 Perys Diary 8 Mar., Took my 
wife by land to Paternoster Row, to huy some Paragon for 
ee ae and sohome again. 1674 Load. Gas. No. 852/4 
i angings for a Room of Green Paragon. 1678 Hlemings 
t# Oxford (O.41.S.) 1. 255, 7 yards & an halfe of black 

Varagon for a (Undergraduate's] Gowne. 1739 Observ. 

4 ie in Beck Draper's Dict. 245 Para- 
OL. V1l, 
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gon.. stulf of oa, wool afirib, 1719 D'Uarey Pils 
(1872) LIT, 173 The Plowman, the Squire, the Erranter 
Clown, At home she subdued in her Paragon Gown. 

+6. A kind of black marble: sce quot. 1753. 
Obs. [F. parangon a kInd of black marble of 
Egypt and Greece (Llttré).] 

_ [:6ga Litucow Trav, vi. 267 The floore being curiously 
indented with intermingled Alabaster and hlack shining 
Parangone.| 1645 Evetyn Diary May (1879) 1. aa7 A 
niche of paragon for tho statue of the Prince now living. 
1753 Cuamagas Cyc?, Supp. iia re the name given by 
many to the basaltes, a black marble, used as a touchstone, 

1, Printing. Name of a large size of type inter- 
mediate between Great Primer and Double Pica, 
about 3} lines to the inch. Now usually called 
“two-line Long Primer’. 

1706 Specinien of Letters tr, in H. Hart Century of Oxf. 
Tyeog. 67 Paragon Roman (Bought 1706). Paragon Italick 
(Bought 1706}. 1824 J. Jounson 7ypogr. 11. 77 Paragon 
is the only letter that has preserved its name, being called 
so hy nll the printing nations. 1843 Peany C; EE XXY. 
4356/1 Of types larger than those employed for k-work, 
the first, in an ascending series, is called Paragon. 1887 
T. B. Reap Old Eng. Letter Foundries 34 The first named 
(Trafalgar) has disappeared in England, as also has Paragon. 

B. adj, [Perh. originating in a/ér7d. use af the sb.] 
Of nya! excellence, perfect in excellence. 


(See also 4b 

x60r Hottano Péiny 1. 457 We may be bold to compare 
them with that Paragon-coronet of the Greeks, which passeth 
alothers, 163a Wentwortn Lez. 24 Sept in Gardiner dlist, 
Chas, £, 1. Pref. 14 Vf 1 do not fall square, and .. paragon, 
in every point of duty to my master, 1672 Sir T. Browne 
Let. to Friend $29 Those jewels were paragon, without 
flaw, hair, ice, or cloud. 1825 R. P. Waap 7'remaine III. 
xv.34§ Presuming to have had opinions, which this paragon 
Lord does not approve. 

(Vote. This word appears first in Italian (rqth c.), whence 
in Fr.,Sp.,ete. The notion of Diez that paragon originated 
in Sp., from the prep. phrase fara con (which is sometimes 
== ‘in comparison with } is historically untenable. But it is 
not certain whether the original sense of IL paragone was 
‘comparison ', or ‘touch-stone ‘; in the latter sense it might 
stand for fictra di paragone. Yor the etymology, Tobler 
(Zettschr. Rom, Phii. (1880) WW. 373) suggested derivation 
from the Gr. vb, wapaxovay ‘to sharpen or whet one thing 
against another’, f. axévn ‘whetstone’, supposin that this 
ree have developed the sense ‘touch-stone , or that the It. 
vb. 
with the sense of ‘try or compare by rubbing together’, 
whence paragone the act of doing this, piefra di paragone 
‘comparison stone, touch-stone’, A med. Gr. mapaxdy is 
gold laid on in illuminating, But the suggestion presents 
various difficulties.] 

Paragon (pex'riggn), v. Also 7 -one, paran- 
gon, parragon. [f. Panacon sb.: cf. I. para(st)- 
gonner, It. para(n\gonare ‘to eqnall, to paragone, 
lo compare’ (Florio), Sp. parangonar ; see prec.) 

I. frans. To place side by side; to parallel, 
compare. (Now archaic ot poetic.) 

1586 Sinnev Arcadia t. (1590) Liij, The pews of 
Pamela. .whiche in little forme he ware in a Tablet..pur- 

sing..to paragon the little one with Artesias length. 1600 
8 of (2M. Surciirre) Repl. fo Lide/ 1.4.1 An excellent and 
singular woman, to bee arangoned with the famous women 
of ancient time, 1606 


uaxs. Aat, & Cit v. 70. 1667 

Minton P. Z. x. 426 Lucifer, so by allusion calld, Of that 
bright Starr toSatan paragond. 1894 A. Austen in Blac kw, 
Mag. Sept. 312 Baby hillows, mere cradles rather .. when 
paragoned with these monsters of the real deep. 

2. To match, to mate. (Now Poetic, clc.) 

¢161g Sia W. Murs Sons, vit, My loue, my lyfe.. Bright 
spark of beutie, paragon ‘d by few. 1697 Everys Vuniism, 
vii. 239 Such proof of their Abilities..as may rightly paragon 
them with..the Ancients, 1835 Lytton Aéenazivs. v, [It 
was] a virtue nature could not paragon, words could not 
repay. 187a Baownine Fifine xxiii, To join your peers, 
paragon charm with charm, As I shall show you may. 

+3. To excel, surpass. Ods. 

1604 Suaks. OFA, 1. i. 62 Ue hath atchieu'd a Maid That 
paragons description, and wilde Fame. 

+4. To set forth as a paragon or perfect model. 

1613 Snaxs. flen, VIEL, We iv. 


azo We are contented To 
weare our mortall State ta come, 


with her.. before the 


| primest Creature That's Parragon'd o* th’ World. 


+65. To serve as a paragon or model of; to 

typify, exemplify. Ods. 

1617 CoLLins Poh Be. Ely. Abstr. of Contents ii, Peter the 
fitter to paragon the Church, because a great sinner and so 
apt to shew mercie. : ie 

+6. intr. To compare, compete, vie with. Obs. 
31620 Suectow Qwix. LI. tv. ix. 123, Few or none could for 
Feature paragon with her, and much less excel her, 
Paragonite (px'rigdnsit). Afin. {Named 
1848, from Gr. napayor P . pple., leading aside or 
astray, misleading + -ITE1.) A hydrons mica con- 
taining sodium, and so distinguished from common 
or potash mica (muscovite).  Paragonite-schist, 
a mica-schist in which paragonite takes the place 
of muscovite. ' 
1849 J. Nico Adin. 163 The mica slate..named paragonite. 
1868 Dana Afiz. (ed. 5) 488 Paragonite constitutes the mass 
of the rock at Monte Eampione. 
Hence Paragoni‘tio a., characterlzed by the 
- presence of paragonite. , 
1868 Dana Alin, (ed. 5) 488 The rock..containing cyanite 
and staurotide, called paragonitic or talcose schist. 
+Paragonize,v. 06s. [f. PaRaaon sé. + -12E.] 
1. frans. To compare, pnt in competition or 
| tivalry; = PaBacon y, 1. 


vagonare may have been formed from mapaxorar, 


PARAGRAPH. 


rg89 Potrennam Eng. Poesie tit, xx. (Arb) 241 Faire 
women whose excetlencie is discouered by paragonizing or 
setting one to another. 1656 Eaa. Mono. tr. Moccalmi'e 
Advts. fr. Parnass, 1. xxmil, (1656) a82 Those, who pre- 
sumed too much upon themselves, and dared to gonise 
their privat Nobility, with his immense fortune who reigned. 

2. To match, to equal; = Panacon v. 2. 

1606 G. Wloopcocze]} Lives Emperors in Mest, Tustine 
Ggij He hued without al example, no man cner para- 
gonitinghim. 1635 J. Klavwazp tr. Biondt’s Banish'd Virg. 
65 If there was any accompllsh‘d Gentleman, that .. para- 
gonized Perosphilo. 

3. To serve as a model of, exemplify, typify: = 
PARAGON J. 5. 

1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 147 All those excel. 
Jencies, which none but her selfe can paragonize. 

Pa:ragonless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -LE8s.] 
Without a paragon, matchless, peerless. 

1599 Nasue Leaten Stuffe (2871) 53 Whilst I loitered in 
this paragonless fish-town, city, town or country, 

Paragoric, obs. form of PAREGoRIC. 

+t Pa: am. Ods. [f. Gr. phrase rd wopd 
ypappa axQppara, lit. ‘jokes by the letter’.] A 
kind of play upon words, consisting in the alteration 
of one letter or group of letters of a word, 

By some writers restricted to the change of the initial 
letter or letters, as in Biderins Mero for Tiberius Nero, 
but Aristotle included such as xéAaf for xopag. 

@ 1679 Horaes Rhetorick ww. x. (1681) 116 Poragrams; 
that is, allusions of words are graceful, if they be well placed, 
1711 Aopison Sect. No, 61 Pa Arioleececs ines two or 
three kinds of Puns, which he calls Paragrams. 1753 Met- 
Moti tr. Cicero's Lett. W. xviii, Unless it be some smart 
pun, or elegant hyperbole, some striking paragram, or some 
arch and unexpected turn, WVofe, A Paragram is a species of 
the pun which consists in changing the initial letters ofa name. 

So Paragra'mmatiat (Gr. *wapaypapparioryt: 
see prec. and -1sT], a maker of ‘ paragrams’. 

1g1z Apnison Spect, No. 61 p3 A Gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatest Paragrammatist among the 
Moderns, 

Paragraph (pe'rigrof), sd. Also 6-7 -graff(e. 
[a. F. paragraphe (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Tt. 
paragrafo, ad. late L, faragraph-us, a. Gr. wapa- 


| ‘ypapor orig, a short horizontal stroke drawn below 


the beginning of a line in which a break in the 
sense occurs (see Kenyon /a/wogr. 27); also 
= mapaypagy, a passage so marked; f, wapa- by 
the side + -ypagos written.] 

1. A symbol or character (now nsually { or [P) 
formerly used 1o mark the commencement of a new 
section or part of a narrative or discourse ; now, 
sometimes introducing an editorial odster dictum 
or protest, and sometimes as a reference to a 


marginal note or foot-note. 

Its original use is common in Middle English MSS. (where 
the form is often a red or hine @, @ or B,D). It was retained 
by the early printers, and remains in the Bible of 1611 (but 
only as far ‘as Acts xx), no doubt because every verse begins 
a new line, so that the method of indicating a para a 
by ‘indenting ‘(as done by Tindale, Coverdale, and the 
Revisers of 1881-5) was not available, 

1538 Evvot Dict, Paragraphus, & paragraphum,a para- 

, 1965 Coorea / hesaxrne Introd. «tv, Which he ma 
find out by this Paragrafie 4. 1623 Cockeaam, Paragraph, 
a note set in the margent of a booke, to obserue and marke 
the differing discourses therein. 169r Mince Eng. Gran. 
(ed. a) 125 Formerly. .they used this Figure 9 termed a Pil- 
crow, and hy the Printers, Paragraph. 1824 L. Murray Fag. 
Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 412 A Paragraph q denotes the beginning 
of a new subject, or a sentence not connected with the fore. 

cing. This character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the 
New Testaments, 1824 J. Jounson feer TL. HL gz At 
present, paragraphs are seen only in Bibles. 

2. A distinct passage ar section of a discourse, 
chapter, or book, dealing with a particnlar polat 
of the subject, the words of a distinct speaker, ete., 
whether consisting of one senlence or of a namber 
of sentences that are more closely connected with 
each other than with what stands before and after. 
Such a passage was at first nsually indicated by 
the mark described above ; but afterwards, as now, 
by beginning oa a new line, which is indcated or 
set back by the space of an ‘em-qnad’, and ends 
without running on to the next passage; hence, in 
reference to typography or mannscript, a paragraph 
is a portion of the text between two such breaks 3 
but, in a less technical sense, it Is sometimes ap Hed 
to any passage which, from its nature, might or 
be so indlcated in writing or printing. 
Sure T ie In “ee xxv 

paragraphe. 1545 ASCHAM 

Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 78, 1 call that hy bookes_ aad chaplters, 
whyche the greke booko deuideth hy oe and para- 
raphes. 1664 H. Moae Afyst. Iuig. 470 (He) tells us the 
Best way. in a Paragraph worthy to be written in letrers 
of Gold, toward the end of the first part of the Homily. 1705 
R. Cromweut in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1898) XII. 124 This short 
paragraph hath a deal of matter ini 1706 Pyituirs, Para- 


graph, % Portion of Matter in a Discourse or Treatice, 


ined between two Breaks, #.¢ which begins with a new 
Livearia ends where the Line breaks off. 71830 D'Isaarit 
Chas. 1, VI. vi. 103 A 
important event into single 
Eleanor's Pict, (1878) 1. ie 17 
sharp and decisive pee and 
b. A distinct article or sec 
document, usually numbered. 


chronicle which contracts many an 
. 1863 Aliss Be 


PARAGRAPH. 


1gsa Hutort, Paragraffe or sence in lawe wrytten, or 
opinion written before a sentence in lawe. 1736 BoLtnc- 
aroKE Patriot. (1749) 84 Our obligation to submit to the 
civil law is a principal para: h in the natural law. 1813 
Wettincton Let. to Earl Bathurst 3 July in Gurw. Desf. 
X. so7, 1 beg your Lordship’s particular attention..to the 
13th paragraph of the instructions. 1883 Ksdes Supr. Crt. 
XXXVI, vii, Every affidavit shall be..divided into paragraphs 
and every paragraph shall be numbered consecutively, an 
as nearly as may be shall be confined to a distinet portion of 
the subject. b r 

8. A short passage, notice, or article in a news- 


paper or journal, without a heading, or having 


only a side heading; an item of news. 

The paragraphs here are quite independent and uncon- 
nected with each other, but they constitute collectively 
a summary of local or general news or gossip, or of ‘notes 
on some special subject or department. , 

1769 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 21a He (the newsprinter] has 
made a flaming paragraph of it. 1780 Newgate Cat. V. 202 
The writer..inserted various paragraphs in the news-papers 
in favour of the unfortunate men. 1833 Ht. Maatinzau 
Loom §& Lugger u. v. 79 Handing the newspaper to his 
sister and pointing out a paragraph. 188a Pesopv Eng. 
Journalism xi. 78 The Morning Post .. made a name for 
itself by its fresh and sparkling paragraphs of Court und 
fashionable gossip. x1g90a Besant Five Vears’ Tryst 95 
Next day there was a paragraph in the Londen papers (etc. }. 

4. attrib. and Comb. ; 

1769 Middlesex Frni, 14-16 Sept. 4/4 A paragraph writer 
shall kill you the stoutest man in the kingdom for his six- 
pence, and bring him to life again for another. 1798 Wo.coTt 
(P. Pindar) Tades of Hoy Wks. 1814 1V. 418 The Prince of 
Paragraph-makers, The Nabobof News, 1813 Hazuitr Po/. 
Ess. (1819) 9 Disposing of their government at the will of 
every paragraph-monger. 1881 Daily News 2a Mar. 6/4 
[He]explained that eg ae advertisements were advertise- 
ments appearing in the ly of the paper amongst the news. 


Paragraph (pe'ragraf), v. [f. prec, sb.] 

+1. évans. To sign, to initial; =ParaPH v. 2. Ods. 

x6or J. Wueeter Treat. Comm. go Giuen..at Praghe.. 
Subscribed Rudolph, Paragraphed I. D. W. Freymonde. 
1652 Eveivn St. France Misc. Writ. ile 68 [They] deliver 
them [reports] to the Greffier or Clerk, by whom they are 
to be allowed, that is, Paragraphed in parchment. 

2. To mention in a paragraph; to write a news- 
paper paragraph or short notice about. Also aédso/, 

1964 Foore Patron ut. Wks. 1799 1. 359, I will paragraph 
you in every newspaper. 1774 West. Mag. Il. 489 We'll 
paragtaph and puff. 1777 Suesioan Sch, Scand. 1. it, lam 
sneered at hy all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
newspapers, 1827 E-vamrver 749/a The newspapers had 
already begun to paragraph him as a ‘Nonpareil’, 31880 
Daily Tel. 11 Nov., No one was more paragraphed and 
puffed. F 

+b. To treat of (a matter) in a paragraph. Ods. 

1974 R. Goucn Led, in Nichols Lit. Anced. 18tA ¢. (1814) 
VIII. 612 What..the inenial tribe would paragraph to the 
newspapers, i ; ; 

c. With extension expressing the result achieved. 
181g in Southey Life A, Bell (1844) 111. 573 Becaery Hie 
money you may be paragraphed up to the ee poe throne, 
1828 Lxaminer 658/1 His enemies. .squibbed, and para- 

raphed, and taradiddled him to death. 1830 (b/d. 610/a 
The Politician must be quacked, paragraphed, clubbed, and 
coteried into notoriety. 

3. To divide into or arrange in paragraphs. 
(Chiefly in passtve.) 

1999 C. Wixter in W. Jay Life (1843) 27 The whole is so 
injudiciously paragraphed, and so wretchedly unconnected. 
1885 Athenzum 14 Nov. 635/2 This .. contains H. M. 
inspectors’ reports .. classified, paragraphed,and summarized, 

Paragrapher (pe'rigrafaz). [f. prec. +-zR1.] 
One who writes paragraphs, a erp 

r8aa J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. X1. 362", 1 detest news- 
writers — peabrapher —spouting-club speechifiers. 1899 

Westm, Gaz, 10 July 2/r The play unheralded hy the 
paragrapher or the Press. 

| Paragraphia (peragrefid). Path. [mod. 
L.,£ Pana-11 + Gr. -ypagia writing.] The aphasic 
symptom of writing one word for another, 

1878 tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cyel, Med. X1V. 789 Morbid 
paragraphia, like morhid Beesatiaei presents itself in mild 
nnd in severe forms. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Afed. V1. 44a 
Paraphasia and paragraphia are incoérdinate rather than 
paretie or paralytic defects of speech, 

Paragraphic (perigrefik), @. [f. Pana- 
GRAPH + -Ic, The adj. wapaypagux-ds was used iu 
Greek, but not in the English senses. 

1, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature or form of 
a paragraph or paragraphs. 

1790 Bystander 94 The stimulating influence of puffin 
spice and paragraphic Cayenne. 1813 Edin. Rev. XXI. 
221 Some unprosperous member of the paragraphie corps. 
1848 G. S. Faaza Many Mansions Pref, (1851) 41 Transla- 
tion and lie ue ivision of the Cosmogony down to 
the end of the Fourth Day, 1866 Athenzumi 29 Dec, 870 
Sententious and paragraphic common-places. 

2. Path, Of or persia to paragraphia, 

1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V1. 435 The writing. .of other 
patients may show defects of a paragraphic uiyee. Tbid, 445 

n persons who have been much accustomed to write, it is 
possible that writing (though at first of a paragraphic type) 
may he executed. — ‘. 

Paragraphical (perigresfikal), a. [f.as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. I. a 

1748 H. Wavrote Ledi, to Hf. Mfann (1834) 11. 242 Adien! 
T am very paragraphical and you see have nothing to say. 
1784 New Spectator No, 9. 8 A list of the sums paid to the 

itors of six of the morning papers for the paragraphical 
support of a certain unpopular measure. 1785 Cautwett 
Pref. to Bp. Wilson's Bible b ij, The verses being numbered 
in the margin, and distinguished in the text by para- 
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graphical marks. ie Por Marginalia Wks. 1864 111. 
377 His essays have thus only paragraphical effect; as 
wholes, they produce not the slightest impression. 

Paragra‘phically, cv. [f. as prec, + -Ly 2.] 
a. In or by means of paragraphs; paragraph by 
paragraph. b. In the style of, or by means of, 
newspaper paragraphs, 

a1713 Ettwoov Axutodiog. (1763) 293, I began the Book 
again, and reading it with Pen in Hand, answered it para- 

raphically as I went. ray Baitey vol. 11, Paragraphically, 
Paragraph by Paragraph, or in Paragraphs. 1793 Sporting 
Afag. II. 108 Frequently announced paragraphically in the 
papers. 1890 Pall Mall G, 18 Jan. 6/2 Writing condensedly 
and paragraphically. 

Paragraphing (perigrafig), v4/.sb. [-1ne1.] 
The action of PaRacRAPH v, a. The writing of 
newspaper paragraphs or treating of a snbject by 
means of these. b, Arrangement or division into 


paragraphs. Also atérid, 

a. 1805 Sura Winter in Lond, (1806) 1]. 71 Many powerful 
rivals have started in the art of paragraphing, and the 
mystery itself has considerably sunk in its credit. 1893 
J. McCaatuy Red Diamonds 1, 230 About whom cyery 
one in the paragraphing line wrote Pee 

b. 1881 Athenaunt a3 Apr. 562/1 The arrangement is 
different and the paragraphing is altered, but otherwise the 
matter is ton large extent.a reprint. 1899 F.C. Convaragr 
in Amer. Frul. Theol. Oct. 705, 1 have..reproduced the 
punctuation and paragraphing of the MS. 

Paragraphism (pe‘rigrafiz’m). [f. PARAGRAPH 
sb, + -18M.] The system or practice of composing 
or printing newspaper paragraphs. 

1846 Por Duychink Wks, 1864 I11. 64 A brevity that de- 
generated into mere paragraphism. 1890 Univ. Rev. Sept. 
78 The daily newspapers..are overrun with social para- 
graphism. 

Paragraphist (pzrigrafist). 
-Ist.] 
graphs, 

1798 in Spirit Pub. Frals.(1799) 11. 350 Every paragraphist 
is justly noticing the immense public advantages which 
await the issue of the late.. victory. 1805 Suar Winter in 
Lond, (1806) 111. 247 A hireling pamphleteer and para- 
graphist, 1894 Times 6 Keb. o/s Those powers of darkness, 
the descriptive reporter and the sensational paragraphist. 

+ Paragraphi'stical, ¢. Obs. rare". [f. as 
prec. +-ICAL.] = PARAGRAPHIO 1 (but purporting 
to be used nonsensically). 

@ 1625 Frercuer Fair Maid i. i, Let usa little examine 
the severall conditions of our Paragraphisticall suitors. 

Pa-ragraphize, v. nonce-wd. [f. as pree. + 
-1ZE.] intr. To write paragraphs for the newspapers. 

1826 Disraeu Viv, Grey ut, vill, 123 Do you ever see the 
‘Age'?..Is it true that his Lordship paragraphises a little? 

+ Paragraphly, adv. Obs. if as prec. + 
-Ly2.] Paragraph by paragraph, paragraphically. 

1678 Sir A. Foraester in Lauderd, Papers (Camden) ITI. 
\xxxi. 137 That the draught of the intended Addresse might 
be taken paragraphly into consideration. /é/d. 138 The 
House had paragraphly and very fully heard and debated it. 

Paragraphy (px‘rigrafi). [f. PARAGRAPH: see 
-GRAPHY.] ‘The writing of newspaper paragraphs ; 
newspaper paragraphs collectively or as a class. 

1896 Critic (N.Y.) 25 Jan. 64/2 There has been a whirl of 
paragraphy over the secession of Mr. P. C. from the 

yceam. /did. 17 Oct. 233 In these days of literary para- 
graphy..it requires some ingenuity to keep up an incognito, 

Paragration, obs. variant of PERAGRATION, 

Paraguay (pe'rigwét). (The name of a river 
and Republic of South America.] 

1, The South American shrub //ex paraguayensts, 
commonly called Maté, the leaves of which are 
dricd or roasted, and infused as a beverage in the 


same way as tea. Hence Paraguay-tea. 

1709-41 CuHamaers Cyel., Paraguay,..a celebrated plant 
of the shrub kind.. better known among us under the 
denomination of South-Sea Tea. /did., The use of Paraguay 
began tele to obtain in England; where many people 
seemed to like it as well as tea, 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer 
(ed. 1a) s. v., The valuable herb called Paraguay,..the infu- 
sion of which is drank, in all the Spanish provinces of S. 
America, instead of tea, 1858 Simmonns Dict, Trade, Para- 
guay-tea, the leaves of the South American holly, //ex 
Paraguensis, 4 

2. Paraguay herb: see quots. 

748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 263 They make use of the 
Herb of Paraguay, which some call St. Bartholomew's Herb. 
en! Motoney Foresiry W. Afr. 396 Paraguay Herb (Van- 
déllia diffusa, L..).—Small herb In Sonth America this 
plant is used as an emetic. 

Paraheliotropic (px:rib?liotrp:pik), a. Bot. 
(f. Gr. mapa- aside + #Aios sun +-rpomes turning + 
-10: cf. Hetsorgoric.] Of leaves: Turning their 
edges in the direction of incident light.° 


1880 C. & F, Darwin Movent. Pt. 419 The leaves of some 
ants when exposed to an intense and injurious amount of 
ight direct themselves, by rising or sinking or twisting, so 

as to be less intensely illuminated, Such movements have 
sometimes been called diurnal sleep... They might be called 
paraheliotropic. 188: Daawin in Nature XXII . 4099/2 With 
several species of Hedychium, a widely-different parahelio- 
tropic movement occurs, 

araheliotropism  (pz:rih7li,p:trépiz’m). 
Sot, [f.as prec. + -18m.] A tendency in plants 
when exposed to brilliant light to turn thelr leaves 
parallel to the incidence of the light-rays. 

1881 Darwin in Mature XXIII. g09/1 This remarkable 

movement I have called paraheliotropism, /é/d., F. Miller 


(f as prec. + 


A professional wrilcr of newspaper para- | 


PARAKEET. 


doubts whether so strongly marked a case of parahelio- 
tropism would ever be observed under the duller skies of 
England. 

Parahyal, -hypnosis: see Para-1, 

Parail, -aile, -aille, var. Parr, PaREL Oés, 

Parais, Paraison, obs. f. PARADISE, PARISON. 

Parakeet (pzxrikit), paroquet (px'rdkét), 

parr-. Forms: a. 6 parroket, 7 parrocquet, 
parocket, 7-9 perroquet, (8 paraquet), 8~ 
paro-, parroquet. &. 6 (?parakitie), parrachito, 
6-7 paraquit(t)o, 7 parraquito, parakito, 
-keeto, -chito, -que(e)to; perokito, -chito; 
par(r)akita; parraketto, paraketo, -cketto, 
paroqueto, 7~8 paraquetto. +. 7 parakeete, 
parrakeit, 7-8 parakite, (8 parrochite, paro- 
qQueet, 9 -keet), 7— parakeet, 8- parrakeet. 
[Several forms, repr. (a) OF. paroguet (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. erroguet parrot; (8) It. 
parrochetto, -ucchetto, perrochetto age in Florio, 
parochito ‘a little Parret or Parochito’), Sp. peri- 
guito (recent) ; (y) an anglicized form of this as 
par(ryakcet, The OF. paroguet is held by Dar- 
.mesteter to be ad, It. parrochetto, dim. of pa'rroco 
parson (cf, mofnean sparrow, dim. of moine monk); 
but some think the typical It. form to be parrie- 
chetto, as dim, of parrueca ‘pernke, periwig’, in 
reference to the plumage of the head in some 
species. In Sp. Zeriguito is a later dim. of the 
much commoner name Zerico, supposed to be the 
same word as /ertco, colloquial dim. of Pedro 
Petey: cf. Parrot. The relations between the 
Sp. and It. forms cannot be scttled until the 
chronology is known; prob. the name has beeu 
modified by popalar etymology in one or both. 

As the parrot was known in Ilaly from Roman times 
doar vel pihe name Zarrochetzo, ete., may have originated 
there rather than (as sometimes assumed) with the Spanish 
und Portuguese navigators.) - 

A bird of the parrot kind ; now sfec, applied to 
the smaller birds included in the order, esp. those 
having long tails. 

The species best known and having the widest range is the 
ving-necked parakeet (Paleornis torquatus), often kept as 
a cage bird; another well-known speciesisthe Alexandrine 
geen (P. alexandri); the common parakeet of the 

nited States is Conurus carolinensis; special genera of 
parrots are known as ore cade ground parakects, 

a. ee Hamitton Cath. 7raict in Cath. Tractates 
(S. T. S.) 102 For him and sik vtheris, quha lyk parrokettis 
enterteneis the auditouris be clattering tellis, 1687 A, 
Lovett tr, Thevenot’s Trav. ut. 38 In some places Parroc- 
quets are taken after the same manner. 1698 Frocer Voy. 

7 Small birds, with fine feathers: among them there are 

erroguets, Cardinals, and Colibries, 1698 Fryer Ace. 
£. India & P. 71 Here were some Flocks of Parockets, 
1713 Berxetev Guartl, No. 49 ? 7, J look on the beaus and 
ladies as so many paraquets in an aviary. 19718 Patoa Dove 
91, I would not give my Paroquet For all the Doves that 
ever flew. 1776 PA. Trans. LXVI. 574 A perroquet iam 
from his master some of the boiled fish. 1796 STEOMAN Si77- 
nam 31, xvii. 32 Beautiful paroquets, which are a species of 

arrots, but smaller though not Jess common. = b 

agoneR Brazil 179 Parroquets, .. keeping up an almost 
continual ery of Parroquet—Parroquet. 

B. ersgs Carr. Wyatt 8. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 

) 38 Infinite store of parratts, parakities, and other great 
birds of most fine and well mixed collers. 1596 RaLEicn 
* Discov. Guiana 61 They brought vs also..a sort of Para- 
quitos, no bigger than wrens. 1599 T. Mfouret] Sizk- 
qwormes 66 Millet secede wherewith Parrachitos are fed. 
1603 Froric Mfortaigne u, viii. (1632) 214 Loved .. for our 

astimes, as we do apes, monkies, or perckitoes. 1644 

UARLES Sheph. Orac. iv, We discipline them, teach them 
how to prate, Like Petites conte they know not what. 
a@x6sa Brome City Wt 11. Wks. 1873 1, 286 Madame, how 
does your Monckey, your Parrot, and Parraquitoes? 165a 
S. S. Secretary's Studie 37 None of your jigging Girles, 
that pearch Paraquettos on their fists. 1678 ond, Gaz. No. 

1or4/4 A Green Parraketto, with a black and red Ring 
about his Neck, lost. 1682 $. Witson Ace. Carolina 12 In 
the woods great plenty of wilde., Turtle Doves, aap The 


and Pidgeons, 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury i. 282/a The 
Scarlet Parakeeto, is no larger than a Black bird. 1706 
Puititrs, Paraguetio, a small sort of Parret,a Bird. 

y. 16ax Sin R, Bovis Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) U1. 
1s A purse of sylek lyke a parakeete, 1688 Lond. Gaz 
No. 2341/4 A Little Parakeet with a red Head, a green, 
red, and black Tail.. flew out ofa Window .., on Sunday last. 
1yoo Watiace Ace. New Caledonia in Darien in Afise. 

‘xr. (1708) IJ]. 417 Parrots of many kinds, Parakites 
Macaws, 1705 BosMan Guinea xv. (1721) 255 Two small 
Parrochites, or Guinea Sparrows. 1750 G, Hucnes Bar- 
badoes wi, 73 The Parakite..is of the frugivorous Kind 


and about the Bigness of a Thrush. 1847 L. Hunt Afex, 
Women, § B. (1876) 36 What prodigious chattering and 
brilliant colours in the maccaws and kets. 1853 


Kinestey Hyfatia xxii, Strange birds from India, para- 

“keets, peacocks, pheasants, 1879 E. Arnot Zé. Asta (1889) 
1sx Wild fruit.. plucked By purple parokeet. 4 

b. Applied allusively to persons, i. e. in reference 

to the chattering or imitative faculty of the birds, 


or to their gay plumage: cf. Parror sd, 

1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. {V,n, iii, 88 Come, come, you Para: 
quito, answer me directly vnto this question, that I shall 
aske. 1650 B, Discodliminium 41 Some young Parackettoes 
now nursing up in the Universities, 1661 K. W. Conf 
Charac, Cambr. Minion, A Cambridge paraketo is an 
outlandish ape, whose mimick disposition makes her shape 
her scacole vestures into the form of the fashion. 4% 
Davenant A/an's the Master ui, That damsel is too perty 


PARAKITE. 


.. you should keep these paraqueetos inn cage. 1876 Gzo. 
Exsor Dan, Der, xxxiil, The young wonan..a sort of 
paroqnet in a bright blue dress. | 

Parakoratosis, -kinesia, ete.: sce Pana-1 1, 

Parakite (pwriksit). [In sense a, f. Para- 
(cnuTe) + Kite; in b, f. Gr. wapd, Pana-1 beyond + 
Kite.}] a. A kind of large kite constructed 50 as 
to be inflated by the wind like a parachute, pro- 
posed by Simmons in 1875 for military use. b. 
A kind of tailless kite devised by Woglom in 1896 
for various scientific purposes. 

1875 roth Rep. Aeronaut, Soc. 75 An attempt was made 
by Mr. Simmons, the aéronaut, to supplement the employ- 
ment of a balloon in warfare by..a kite, which, from the 

culiar nature of its construction, he designated the para- 

ite, Jt was, in fact,a combination of the parachute and 
kite. 1895 Baven Powe in Frat. United Service Inst, 
888 Simmons, the néronaut, tried in 1876 an spparatus under 
the name of the ‘parakite’ for raising a military observer. 
1896 G, T. Woctom (¢(t/e) Parakites; A Treatise on the 
Making and Flying of Tzilless Kites for Scientific Purposes, 
féid. 25 Inasmuch as ‘ kite’ has been the name for a toy.. 
it has seemed pa er to distinguish therefrom these * para- 
kites ', using the Greek prefix in its purport of beyond the 
kite—an advanced kite. 1897 Daily News 4 Nov. 6/4 The 
processes of ‘ Parakite Photography’ are minutely described. 

Parakite, -kitie, -kito: see PARAKEET. 

Paralactic (pzrilzktik), ¢. Chem. [Para-1 
aa.) In Paralactic acid, an isomeric modification 
of ordinary lactic acid, one of the two consti- 
tuents of sarcolactic acid, existing in the animal 
organisin, especially in mnscular flesh. Its salts are 
Parala‘ctates. 

3877 Watts Fownes’ Chet, I. 328 Paralactic acid heated 
to130° yields dilactic acid, convertible by water into ordinary 
lactic acid. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. a.v., The paralactate is 
thrown down as a mass of small, colourtess crystals, 

Paralalia, -lampsis: see Para-11. 

Paralament, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Paralax, obs. form of PARALLAX. 

Beiehyde (pareeldthaid). Chem. [Par(a-! 
2a.) A polymer of ALDEHYDE, C,H1,,0,, a 
colourless liquid at ordinary temperatures; used 
as a narcotic and as a remedy against insomnia. 

1857 Mitrea Elem. Chen. \U. 134 A third isomeric body 
termed paraldehyd, which is liquid, and boils at 257°. 188: 
Cart, Aaney in Nature XXV. 191/1 Par-aldebyde has three 
molecules of aldchyde in its one molecule, 1885 Remsen 
Org. Chet. (1888) 49. 1896 Allbutd’s Syst, Med. 1. 242 
Paraldehyde produces few special effects other than those 
procurin; sleep. 

Paraleipsis, paralepsis: see PARALIPSIS, 

Paralerema to Paralgia ; see Para-11. 

t+ Para‘lian. 04s. rare. [f.L. paralt-us,a, Gr. 
mapddt-os by the sea, maritime, f. mapa beside + 
dds, dA- the sea.] A dweller by the sea. So 
+ Para‘lious @., dwelling or growing by the sea. 

1654 H. L'Estaance Chas. 1 (655) 131 The Mediterraneans 
the Highlanders muttered at the Imposition, alledging that 
It being a Naval Taz, it ought..to be born by the Par. 
ations, the Maritime parts. 7 Tomunson Kenou's Disp, 
247 The branches of paralious Tithymal. 1724 Dk. Wuaaton 
True Briton No. 66 V1. 558 The Paralians (or those who 
liv'd by the Water-side). 

Paraling, variant of PARELLING Oés, 

I Paralipomena (perileipg'ménd), 56. p/. In 
4-6 (7 in Dicts.) paralipomenon (also 4 -lyp-), 
properly gen. pl.; in 9 rarely in sing. paralipo- 
menon (-leip-), [Late L. paralipomena, gen. pl. 
-On (Jerome), a. Gr. wapadclmoneva (things) left 
Ont; f. mapadelmey to leave on one side, omit.) 

t1. (Almost always Paraltpomenon, repr. genit. 
Pl. Mapadrcimopéve (sc. BiBAia), the title in LXX 
and hence In the Vulgate.) The Books of Chronicles 
in the Old Testament: so called as containiag 
particulars omitted in the Books of Kings. Oés. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter cxxxv. 1 Grete louyng of pis 
co is shewyd in pesiovemecon. 1388 Wycuir 1 CAron. 

rol, This book of Parslipomenon, the firste, bigynneth at 
Adam .. rchersinge many thingis whiche ben not writen in 
the book of Kingix before. 21548 Hat Chron., Hen. VIET 
227 Wyllyam Tyndale. translated the .v. bookes of ad 
+ the kes of the Kynges and the bookes of Paralipo- 
menon [etc.}. 2616 Buttoxan Eng. Exfos., Paralipomenon, 
+. There are two bookes in the old testament so called, 
S. me! ah ecw shistaries oa in tere of 

are there related. Lurrs, 2. iport 
He two Books of toile” NONE elaine 

2. Things omitted in the body of a work, and 
appended as a supplement. (Rarely in sing. -o7.) 

1674 Bovte Grounds Corpusc. Philos. 1 To reserve these 
ae, asn kind of Paralipomena to his dialogue. 1690 
— Medic. fHydrost, Postscr., A supplement to the first 
fome, Containing divers historical paralipomena, that by 
mistake were omitted, 1887 T. A. Trotrorsz What / Re- 
member ¥, 225 One more note..as 2 paraleipomenon to thal 
Autobiography of my brother, 

|| Paralipsis (pzrili-psis). Rhe/., Also-leipsis; 
erron, -lepsis, -lepsy. [a. Gr. rapddcipes passing 
by omission, f. napadeinew to leave on one side, 
a: late L. paralipsis (Aqnila).] A rhetorical 

igure in which lhe speaker emphasizes something 
by affecting to pass it by without notice, usually 
by Such phrases as ‘not to mention’, ‘to say 

nothing of”. 

4586 A. Day Eng. Secretary un. (1625) 95 Paralepsis ot 


455 


Occupatio, when in seeming to over-passe, omit, or tet-sli; 
a thing, we then chiefly speake thereof. 1589 Eras 
Eng. Poesie us. six. (Arb) a39 Paradepsis, or the Passager. 
1657 i Smit Alyst. RAct. 165 Paratipsis, .. Preterition. 
1842 Baanne Dict. Sci., etc., Paraleipsis, in Rhetoric, the 
artificially exhibited omission or slight mention of some 
important point, in order to impress the hearers with in- 
dignation, pity, ete. 
arall, variant of Pare v. Obs. 

Parallactic (pxrile-ktik), a. [ad.Gr. mapaad- 
Aaxrix-d: of or by the parallax, f. verbal adj. 
*wapadAaxros, f. mapaddoaew: see PARALLAX.] 
Pertaining, relating, or due to parallax. 
_Parallactic inequality: see Inequatity 4. + Parallactic 
instrument, telescope, etc.: former names foran EquatoriaL. 

1630 R. tr. Camden's Mist. Eliz. 53 Thomas Digsey, 


and Tohn Dey .. hane tearnedly proued by Paralactic | 


Doctrine, that it (new star in Cassiopeia] was in the celestial, 
notin the Elementary Region. 1670 Biount Glossagr. ed. 3), 
Parallactic. 1 Ail, Trans, LAV. 363 The parallactic 
telescope ought to be nearly of hat goodness with the 
transit telescope. 178 Piazzi idid. LXXIX. By the 
method of parallacticangles. 1834 Nat. PArlos. il. Astron, 
iii, 84/1 (U. K. S.) The diurnal, or parallactic, libration. 
1887 Pall Mali G. 10 June 12/1 The parallactic motion of 
stars has been demonstrated by the Rev. Dr. Pritchard, of 
Qaford, under a process of making the stars photograph 
their position, per! ected by himself. 

+ Paralla‘ctical, a. Os. [See -1cat.] = prec. 
1671 Framstseo in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) IL. a 
The parallactical angle. 1704 J. Havas Lex. eekn. I, 
Parallactical Angle,is an Angle made by the Oblique cutting 
of a Circle of Altitude, or Vertical Circle with the Ecliptick. 


Parallax (px‘raleks). Also 6-7 paralax, 7 
parallaxe; also 7 in Gr, form parallaxis. [a. F, 
parallaxe (1557 in Walz.-Darm.), ad. Gr. mapadAagis 
change, alteration, alternation, mutual inclination 
of two lines meeting in an angle, f. sapaAAdooew 
to alter, alternate; in mod.L. para/laxts.] 

L. (Astron.) Apparent displacement, or difference 
in the apparent position, of an object, cansed by 
actual change (or difference) of position of the 


point of observation; sgec. the angular amount | 


of such displacement or difference of position, 
being the angle contained between the two straight 
lines drawn to the object from the two different 
points of view, and constituting a measure of the 
distance of the object. Also fransf. (quot. 1881). 
In Astronomy there are two kinds of parallax, viz. diurnal 
and ananel, the former when a celestial object is observed 
from opposite points on the earth's sux/ace, the latter when 
observed from opposite points of the earth’s ordt, As the 
mean or proper position of the y is that which it would 
have if viewed in the one case from the earth's centre (or 9 
int ina line with it), in the other case from the centre of 
us orbit, the parallax is actually calculated and stated from 
these central points, and called geocentric and Acliocentric 
respectively, the base lines of these being the earth's radius 
and the radius of its orbit. Horrsontal paradlax: the 
diurnal paraltax of a heavenly body seen on the horizon, 
16ra Secpen /llustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, xiv. 235 Those 
learned Mathematicians, by omitting of Paralax and re- 


fractions, deceiued themselues and posterity. 1663 Bove | 


Exp. Nat. PAilos. 1. ii. 33 Which they not irrationally 
prove by the Parallaxis (or Circular difference betwixt the 
place of a Star, snppos’d to be taken by two Observations, 
the one made at the Centre, and the other on the sur- 
face of the Earth), 1665 PAil. Trans. lL. 106 He hath de- 
duced the Horizontal Parallax of this very Comet. 1696 
Wuiston TA, Earth i, (1722) 32 The fix'd Stars..till very 
tately..were thought subject to no parallax at all. agra 
Ken Hymns Saat Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 44, 1 saw it moving 
in a Sphear so high, Scarce any Parallax 1 cou'd descry. 
18:2 Wooonovuss Astron. xii. 98 The parallax of Mars was 
found to be about 23 seconds, 1867-77 G. F. Cuamaras 
Astron. i, a_The problem... when solved f ives} the 
amount of the Sun's equatorial horizontal parallax. 1881 
Tait in Mature XXV. 91/1 In these thermometers..no pro- 
vision ia made for avoiding parallax or personal equation. 


DE 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. (1607) 19 To amend the 
parallax of false shadow of your sight. 1599 Danter 
Musophilus 60 Vadeceined with the Paralax Of a mis- 
taking eye of passion, 168a Sin T, Browne Chr. Alor. 1 
$3 Many things are known, as some are seen, that is by 
Parallaxis, or at some distance from their true and proper 
heings. 1870 Max MUbter Sc. Relig. (87) 43 Unless we 
make allowance for this mental parallax [between material 
and spiritual, 189a Nation 7 Apr. 262/3 The sort of 
parallax which exhibits the light of Whitman's fame al so 
different an angle in his own country and in England. 

+2. In general sense of Gr. mapéAdAafis; Change, 
alteration, Obs. rare—'. . 

1677 Gan Crt. Gentiles 11. tv. 258 The Sun although it 
is not so variable as the Moon, yet..it has its wapaAAcyas 
or wapaAafers, Paralaxes and Changes: it appears otherwise 
at rising, otherwise at noon, otherwise at setting. 

Parallel (pzrilel), ¢. and sé. Also 6 para- 
lelle, 6-7 -allele, -alell, -alel, 7 -allell, -alele, 
7-8 parr-. [a. F. parallele (in Rabelais, 16th c.), 
ad. L. parallélus, a. Gr. wapéddndos beside one 
another, side by side, f. mapa- beside, alongside of 
+ GdAnAos one another.] A. adj. 

1. Lying or extending alongside of one another 
and always at the same distance apart; continu- 
ously equidistant: said of two or more lines, 
sarfaces, or concrete things; also of one line, etc., 
Extending alongside another at a continuously 
equal distance Ga to, with). 

In Geom, applied to atraight lines in the same plane, or to 


bars, 
| 


* Anal 


PARALLEL. 


pinnes, which never meet however far produced in either (or 
any} direction, or (according to the definition of modern 
eometry) which lotersect at infinity; more rarely to curved 
ines or surfaces continuously equidistant, ie. having 
common normals at all puints (e.g. concentric circles or 
spheres); or to curves apon a curved aurface (e.g. circles 
on a sphere) which are continuously at the same distance 
as measured upon that aurface, or are in parallet planes. 

Parallel bars, a pair of bars xupported on posts about 4 to 
6 feet above the ground, used for gymnastic eaercises, 
Parallel roads (Geol), name for a series of natura! terraces 
at different levels on the side of a hill. 

1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 47 Cosmagbraphie ., sat declair the 
eleuatione of the polis, and the tynis parallelis, and che 
meridian circlis. 2559 W. Cunnincuam boat » Glasse 3 
Ina seers the parallele or equidistant Circles, have ah 
one Pole. 1570 Bictincarey Euclid 1. defin. 35. 5b, Parallel 
or equidistant right lines are such, which being in one and 
the selfe same auperficies, and produced infinitely on both 
sides, do neuer ip any part concurre, 1600 Hax.uyt Voy. 
ILL. 56 Renolutions..that are parallel to the equinoctiall are 
also parallel to the horizon. 1655 Evetyn Diary 24 Feb., 
A chrystall ball sliding on parallel wyers. 1787 G. Waive 
Selborne i. a One straggling atrect, three quarters of a mile 
in length... running parallel with The Han er, 1833 Lreue 
Princ, Geol, WL. 131 The parallel roads of Coquimbo, 
in Chili, /6id., The analogous parallel roads of Glen Roy 
in Scotland. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. 1. i 1, 1... observed that 
the planes of clap Vane were everywhere parallel. 189 
Levann Alen. 1, 261 [He] exhibited .. his skillon the paral at 
» horizontal pole, etcetera, 6 
b. transf. Applied to various things involving 
geometrical parallelism in some way, esp. to me- 
chanical contrivances of which some essential parts 
are parallel, or which are used to prodnce paral- 
lelism of movement, etc. 

Parallel bar (see quot. 1875). Parallel civenit (Electr. 
a term loosely applied to 2 circuit connecting the same two 
points as are connected by another circuit; Co aod con. 
nexton, etc, Parallel coping (see quot. 1842-76). Parallel 
Silt, a file with parallel edges, not tapering. Baraltel forces 
(Dynaniics), forces acting in parallel lines. Parallel Anife, 
a knife with two blades set parallel to each other, used for 
cutting thin sections for the microscope. Paraltet lathe, 
a small lathe bearing several grinding wheels of different 
sizes, besides a brush, a drill, etc, which all run aimul- 
taneously ; used hy jewellers, dentists, etc. Parallel motion, 
(a) the motion of anything which always remains parallel to 
itself, i.e. in the same direction; (4) a mechanical device by 
which alternatiog rectilinear is converted into circular 
motion, and wice versa. Parallel perspective, perspective 
in which the plane of the drawing is parallel to a principal 
surface of the object delineated. Paraliel rod, the rod 
which connects the cranks of the driving-wheels on the same 
side of a locomotive so as to cause them to move together; 
the coupling-rod (Webster 1864). Parallel ruler (ot rulers), 
an ipstroment for drawing parallel lines, conristing of two 
or more straight rulers connected by jointed cross-pieces so 
as to be always parallel, at whatever distance they are set. 
Parallel sphere, the celestial or terrestrial sphere in that 

sition or aspect in which the equator js parallel to the 
Baron: i.e. at either of the poles; distinguished from ob/igue 
and right sphere, Parallel vice,'a vies whose jaws move 
in exact parallelism, a bar on one slipping in a socket op the 
other’ (Koight Dict. Afech. 1875). a 

1594 Buunpevit Exerc. ut. xvii (1636) 313 This kind of 
Sencar is called a parallel Spheare, in which Spheare they 
that dwell have six months days, and six months nights. 
1664 Power Exp. PAtlos. 1. § tick body is..stuck all over 
with great black Bristles,..set afl in parallel order, with 
their ends all pointing towards the tayl. 1 j. Haaers 
Lex. Techn. TW Parallet Ruler. Bag Nat. Philos. 1. 
Mechanics . xiii, 59 (U. K.S.) The most remarkable 
method of converting an alternate rectilinear motion into 
an alternate circular one, is that known by the name of the 
parallel motion. invented by Watt for his double-acting 
steam-engine, 1830 Katen & Laapnea Afech. xviii 260 
Parallel motion..the name is generally applied to all con- 
trivances by which a circular motion 13 made to produce a 
rectilinear one. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss. 8. v. 
Coping, so he equally thick throughout is called paralled 
seping- 1857 Waeweit Hist. Induct. Sci. (ed. 3) 1. 381 

e Souraltel cee! of the Earth's mkc 1859, ae 
Perspective 91 ‘The greatest masters are..fond of paralle! 
pers; ete pe Kuicut Diet, Afech., Parallel bar, a rod 
in thepstdatoner engine, forming a connection with the 
pump-rods and studs along the center line of the levers. 
1878 Lumberman's Gas. 5 Jan., Hehas successfully adopted 
the Austin parallel bm / 

+e. loosely (with fo or with): In the same 
parallel (of latitude) as, in a line with. O45. 

1634 Sin T. Huaszxt Trav. 6 Io this latitode we were 
paralell to [/ater edd. with] Sierra Leoon. /did. 16 On the 
eleneoth of Nouember, (we] were parallel to the greene 
Cape, and to the Gorgades. 

2. fig. Having the same or a like conrse, ten- 
dency, or purport ; running on the same or similar 
lines; resembling something else, or each other, 
throughout the whole extent; precisely similar, 
analogons, or corresponding. Const.asin 1. | 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. ut. tii. 355 How am I then a Villainc, 
To Counsell Cassio to this paralell course, Directly to his 
good f bd Sreaay Serm. on Clouds 2a These Parallel 

laces ¢ these expressions seem Parallel: An 

loudes. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. wt. 156 Paralle) am 
ical effects of Electrical with Magnetical Bodies. 
19718 Hicxes & Newson Kefileweld 11. xxiii. 387 Sorrow, 
that bis Prudence should not be parallel to his . 1758 
J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 173 Having observ a 
it to happen before in a parallel 1841 Mrezas ca 
Th. 66 There is nothing parallel to this in the history 
any nation with which we are acquainted. 1875 JOWETT 
Plate 111. 213 The parallel peste tn Be B 

+b. Equal in amount or worth. . la 

a x610 Heavey Epictetus, Life (1616)A vj, Then bee 
haue all Epictetus his wisdome ap hal him & ia 
become paralell to that admired ae Re s 


PARALLEL, 


Arith. (696) 64 Te the remain be added to the Number 
substracted, the Total will be parallel to the Number from 
which Substraction is made, . 

e. Side by side in time; running through the 
same period of time; conlemporary in duration. 

3746-7 Heavey A/edit, (1818) 174 That the benefits accru- 
ing to his people..might run parallel in their duration with 
eternity, 1862 StanLey Few. Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 340 That 
Prophetical dispensation, which ran parallel with the 
Monarchy from the first to the lust King. 1878 Stusps 
Const. Hist. 111, xviii, 131 The parallel lines of war and 
negotiation rua on for three years more. 


3. Mus. a. Applied to parts which move so 
that the interval between them remains the same 
(major and minor intervals of the same name, e. g. 
thirds or sixths, being in this case reckoned the 
same); also to the movement of such parts 
(parallel motion,a particular case of similar motion ; 
sometimes looscly uscd as = similar motion); 
and to the intervals between such parts (usually 
called consecutive), b. Sometimes applicd to 
major and minor keys which have the same signa- 


ture (usnally called relative), 

1864 Wesster, Parallel motion, ..the ascending or de- 
scending of two or more parts iu such a manner as to have 
constantly the same interval between the corresponding 
notes in the several parts. 1889 E. Paovt Harmony (ed. 
to) iv. § 93 There are three kinds of motion; stut/ar (some- 
times, though less frequently, called ‘ parallel’) when two 
or more parts move in the same direction—up, or down; 
obligue..; and contrary. 1898 Stamer & Barrett Dict. 
Alus. T., Parallel motion... Parallel fifths are under certain 
limitations forbidden. (Consecutives.) ; 

4. Comb., as parallel-edged, -sided, -veined adjs, 

1859 Daawiu Orig. Spec. viii. (1872) 224 A little parallel. 
sided wall of wax. 1861 Bentrey dfan. Bot. 153 We 
apply the term parallel-veined to all leaves in which the 
main veins are more or less parallel, 1879 S4. George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 515 A narrow parallel-edged opening. 188z 
Nature XXV. 228/1 The leaves. .vary..although generally 
parallelnerved. 


B. sé. I. 1. pl. Parallel lines (see A. 1); rarcly 


in sizg. A line parallel to another. 

1551 Recoror Pathw. Kuowl. 1. Defin., Here might 
T note the error of good Albert Durer, which affirmeth that 
no perpendicular lines can he paralleles. 1603 Dravron 
Odes ii. 49 Those Paralels so even, Drawne on the face of 
Heaven. 1733 Pore £ss. Alan ut. 103 Who made the 
spider parallels design, Sure as Demoivre, without rule or 
line? 1806 Carr. Munov in Naval Chron. XV. 343 In- 
tending to steer on a alle with the enemy. 188 
Curystac in Nature XXV1. 218/1 In the nodera geo- 
metrical sense, a parallel (i. ¢. a linc intersecting another at 
an infinite distance) cannot of course exist in elliptic space 
except as an imaginary line. . 

b. £2 Things running parallel, or having a 
parallel direction. 

1589 Greene ALenaphon (Arh) 30 Thy aged yeres shalbe 
the calender of my fortunes, and thy gray haires the 
Paralells of mine actions. ¢16rr Cuarman //ad xvi. 152 
Make thy steps parallels a these of mine. 615 H. Crooxe 
Body of Man 552 As it was connenient that the eyes should 
be Daralels : so also the nerues, which because of the motion 
of the eyes might decline from the right line. 

2. Geog. Each of the parallel circles imagined 
as traced upon the eaith’s surface, or actually 
drawn upon a map (usually at intervals of 5 or 10 
degrees), in planes perpendicular to the axis, and 
marking the degrees of latitude: in full, parallel 
of latitude. Also Astron, each of the corre- 
sponding circles on the celestial sphere ( parallels 
of declination), or of similar circles parallel to the 
ecliptic (parallels of latitude), or to the horizon 
(parallels of altitude). Also attrib. in parallel 
sailing (Nazé.), sailing along a parallel of latitude, 
ive. directly east or west. 

1855 Even Decades 12 A hundreth leaques westwarde with- 
out the paralelles of the andes. rgs9 W. Cunntxcuam 
Cosmogr. Glasse 37 Seyng th’ Equinoctiall, the ij. tropikes, 
and the cireles Arctike, and Antaretike, be equidistant 

aralleles. 1669 Sturmv Afariner's Mag. v1, ii. 103 Any 

ine drawn Parallel to the Ecliptick..represents n Parallel 
of Latitude of the Stars. ryoq J. Hareis Lex. Techn. 
I, Parallels of. Altitude. 3710 bid. 1, Parallel Sailing, 
in Navigation, is sailing under a Parallel of Latitude. 
1824 Mackintosa Sf. S. Amer, St. Wks. 1846 III. 463 
The prodigious varieties of its elevation exhibit in the 
same parallel of latitude all the climates and products of the 
globe. 1877 G. A. AtLen Amer, Bison 46 Mong the 4oth 
parallel they also pass north in summer sel south in winter. 
tgoo G. Santayana Poetry & Relig. 261 As the parallels and 
meridians make a checker-board of the sea. 

b. Fg. Region, level. 

3887 Mrs. A. Rateicn Stud. in Unscen 15x Faith, the 
human hand-clasp which brings God near, is only ible 
in another parallel than that in which the wise of this world 
live and move. 

3. Afil. In a siege: A trench (usually one of 
three) parallel to the general face of the works 
attacked, serving as a way of communication be- 
tween the different parts of the siegc-works. 

1591 Garrard’s Art Warre 326 |They] serve for Paralell 
to coner the souldionrs. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4687/1 On 
the 6th we advanced two new Parallels, 1812 Wetuncron 
Let, 20 Jan. in Gurw. Desf. VIN. 549 On the night of the 
rsth we ., advanced from the left of the first parallel down 
the slope of the hill towards the convent. 186a I’, A. 
Gawrritas Arti. Aan. (ed. 9) 263 Parallels, or Places of 
avms, thrown up at sieges, are trenches formed to connect 
together the several approaches to a besieged place. 


| decline. 


456 


. 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne 1. viib aso She had 
already undermined the parallel which she felt convinced 
Judith bad opened against the freedom of Cousin Norman, 

4, Printing. A reference-mark consisting of two 


parallel vertical lines (1). 

1773 Lucxomse //is¢. Print. 260 The Parallel is another 
Sign which serves for a Reference. 1861 Ancus /fandbk. 
Eng. Tongue xi. 342, (ll) the parallels. .are used as marks of 
reference. , ) - ‘ 

5. fig. A thing or person agreeing with another in 
essential particulars (see A. 2); something pre- 
cisely analogous, comparable, or of equal worth or 


force; a counterpart, cqual, match. 
1599 B. Jonson Av. Alan out of Hum, um. i, Why, this is 
without parallel, this. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasi. on Folly 
1 Cicero..was no less fatal to Rome, than his Parallel 
Demosthenes wasto Athens. 1728 THErouata Doudle Falsch. 
ut i, None but Itself can be its Parallel 1871 Faeeman 
Nori, Cong. VV. xviii. 107 Then followed a scene to which 
we find several parallels in Northumbrian history. 
ITI. 6. Parallel position ; parallelism. 

In parallel (Eleetr.); said of two or more circnit-wires 
connecting the same points (cf. garallel cireutt in A. 1h). 

3654 Gayton Pleas. Notes #24, Had thy full lines run out 
their Paralell, And not been charm’d ia by a warie Spell. 
1699 Garta Disfens. ut. 33 Lines that from their Parallel 
1892 Gloss. Electr. Ternts in Lightutug 7 Jan, 
déreast, when a current is divided between two or more 
paths, these paths are said to be abreast or in parallel. 

7. fg. Agreement in all essential particulars; 
close correspondence ; analogy, parallelism. 

ax617 Daniew To Sir T. Egerton xvii, Maintaining 
still an equal! paralell, lust with th’ occasions of humanity. 
1628 Prvxne Cens. Cozens 61 Thus farre you haue an exact, 


and perfect Paralell of our authors writings with the | 


Papists. 1718 Entertainer No. 15. 105 Our Case is much 
upon the Parallel, 1818 Hauram Affd. elges (1872) 1. iii 
444 The two republics stand in continual parallel. 1878 
Bosw. Sautu Carthage 57 It is the Battle of Megiddo and 
the hrook Kishoa that we fancy we see. .. The parallel is 
close indeed throughout. P 

b. Contemporary continuance ; 1% Parallel with, 
contemporancously, during the same time with. 

3878 Stuans Const. Hist. 111. xviii. 124 Negotiations for 
a peace..going slowly on in parallel with the slow and 
languishing war. , ae 

8. ‘The placing of things mentally or descriptively 
side by side so as to show their correspondence ; 
comparison, or a comparison; ¢sf. a comparison 
of things as being alike, a statement of parallelism 
or analogy, a simile. 

1599 Broughtou's Let. vii. 22, | craue pardon of his Grace 
for abasing him in paralell with such an one as thou art. 
21639 Worton in Xelig. (heading) Of Robert Deverenx, Earl 
of Essex, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham: Some 
Observations hy way of Paralell. 
Aluses 107 How even thou'st drawn this faithful parallel, 
And mateh’d thy master-piece. 1710 Steere Zatler No. 


1646 Crasuaw Delights | 
, allelo- (whence pziralelopipéed). Geom. 


188 Pio You are drawing Parallels between the greatest © 


Actors of the Age. 18 MAN J 
dificulty..may be relieved... by putting in parallel the 
Roman armies during two full centuries of the republic. — 
Pa‘rallel, v. Forms: see prec. [f. prec. adj.] 
l. trans. To place (one thing) beside another 
(const. with, Zo), or (two or more things) side by 
side mentally, so as to exhibit a likeness between 
them; to bring into comparison, compare; esf. 
to state or exhibit the likeness or analogy of; to 
represent as similar, corresponding, or of equal 
worth ; to liken, compare as being like. 
1g98 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 172 To consider and 
paralleill bis owne forces with the. . powers of the aduersary. 
1611 Spero /fist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxiv. (1623) 1236 Well may 
shee be paralelled with the euer-renowned Zenobia, 1693 
Léumours Town 31,1 desire you to parallel the Follies and 
Vices of the Town with the shadows of such in the Country. 
1756 Burke Sud, & B11. xxv, Let us parallel this with the 
softness .. of the beautiful ia other things, 188: Guardian 
9 Feb. 215 [He] parallels to-day's outcry against Ritualism 
with yesterday's against Methodism. | R 
+2. To make parallel, bring into conformity, 


equalize. Obs. {| 

1603 Suas. Meas. for M, ww. ti. 82 His life is paralel'd 
Even with the stroke and line of his great Iustice. 1669 
Sturmy Afar. Mag. 1. ii. 16 [He] will make..use of swift- 
stealing Time,. .tbat he may parallel his Art with his Valour. 

3. To show, present, or bring forward something 
parallel, equal, or corresponding to; to find or 
furnish a match for; to match, 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. §& Cr. 11. ii. 162 Well may we fight for 
her, whom, we know well, The world's large spaces cannot 

aralell. x692 Ray Dése. u. iv. (1732) 187 Such unknown 

lants us we eannot parallel, 84x W. Spatoine /tady & 
Tt, Ist. 1.187 For the Italians, the Middle Ages were an 
era of such grandeur as even their ancient history had not 
paralleled. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece ii. 25, | cannot 
parallel these facts in Homer, 

+b, To bring or present asa parallel, Ods. rave. 

1605 Suaxs, Afacé. tt. tii. 67 My young remembrance can- 
not paralell A fellow to it: 

4. To be parallel or equal to; to correspond or 
he equivalent to; to come up to, equal, maich. 

t6or Snaks. Ad's Welt ww. iii. 281 For rapes and rauish- 
ments he paralels Nessus, 3644 Eve.yn Diary 17 Oct., 
OF all the wonders of ae -nothing parallels this, @ 1738 
Penn Sandy Found, Shaken Wks. 1726 1. 249 Whose Fac- 
tion, Prejudice, and Cruelty soon parallel’d the foregoing 
Heathenish Persecutions, 1861 Mainz 4c. Law ix. (1870) 
306 Reluctance to admitting that.. there is anything in 
contemporary manners which parallels the loyalty of the 
antique world. 


1869 I. W. Newman Alfise. 173 The | 


panilleled on both sides By 


PARALLELINERVOUS. 


5. Often in passive, in which case the distinction 
between senses 3 and 4 usually disappears, the 
subject becoming indeterminate: e. g ¥ canno? be 
paralleled = ‘no one can parallel it’ (sense 3), or 
‘nothing can parallel it’ (sense 4). 

r6ag J. Wittiams Gt. Brit. Salomon 37 You aeuer read in 
your liues of two Kings more fully parallel'd amongst them- 
selues. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece 1. vill. (1715) 35 A 
Master-piece of Architecture, not easie to be parallel'd. 
1705 Bosman Guinea 265 This Bird is not to be parrallelled 
for Beauty. 1853 Baicur Sf., Jndia une (1876) 14 A 
state of things..which cannot be paralleled in any other 
country. 1863 Tvxoat, Heat vill. § 318 (1870) 243 The 
Phenomena of light are..also paralleled by those of sound. 

6. intr, To he parallel ; to correspond or match ; 
to he comparable, ‘compare’ (with). ? Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 125 1t [sound] parallelleth in so many 
other things with the sight and radiation of things invisible. 
1637 Heywoon Dialogues Wks. 1874 VI. 307 Will you then, 
Since that we parallell in number thus, Helpe us to filla 
measure? 1657 in Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 100 The case 
yesterday, as I apprehend, may directly parallel with this, 

7. trans. To make parallel (in space). rare. 

31646 Siz T. Beowne Pseud. Fg. u. ii. 63 [At the Azores] 
ic [the needle] seemeth equally distracted by both [con- 
tinents], nad diverting uato neither, doth paraltell and place 
it self upon the true Meridian, 

8. Torun parallel with, run alongside of, go or 
tend in the same direction as. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr.695/1 Railroad Avenue has been 
paralleled by another... husiness street named Gold Avenue. 
1891 Cosmopolitan X11. 52/2 Ribbons of greenest turf,.. 
shaded promenades, 1899 R. 
iruinc Stadky 257 He had then. .crossed over a ridge that 
paralleled their rear. 

Hence Pa-ralleled ff/. a4.; Pa-ralleling v6/. sd, 

1606 Warnea A/b, Eng. xiv. Ixxxii. (1612) 344 Knowe our 
eeepualignes blisse is now a paralelled Creation, Wherein 
Religion and our Lawes persever in their Station. 1634 
Jackson Serm, Matt. it 17-18 §4 The exact paralleling of 
the type and antitype.. they purposely leave to the in- 
dustrions search of posterity. 


Parallelable (pz'rilelab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being paralleled, 

@ 1656 Be. Hatr Rem, Wks, (1660) 277 Such an advantage, 
as is not parallelable in all the World beside, 

Parallela-rity. rave—'. [irreg. f. PARALLEL @., 
after snch words as circularity, simtlarity, etc.] 
State of being parallel, parallelism. ; 
1804 Mitrorp /nguiry 85 1 he exactness of the parallelarity 
of its lines. 

Parallelepiped (pz:raleljepiped) ; earlier in 
Gr. form parallelepipedon (pz:ralel#pi-pédgn), 
pl. -a. Often incorrectly 6-9 paralleli-, 7-9 par- 
[ad. Gr. 
mapadAnreninedov, f, mopadAAnA-os PARALLEL + éni- 
medov plane surface, sb. nse of neut. of énimedos 

lane, flat (f. émf upon + wéSoy ground). In late L. 

Boethius) Jarallélepipedus, ¥. parallélépipede (1570 
in Hatz.-Darm.), often paral/dlipipede. 

A solid figure contained by six parallelograms, 
of which every two opposite ones are parallel; 
a prism whose base is a parallelogram. 

a. 1570 Bivtinestey Euclid x1. xxxi. 342 Parallelipipedons 
consisting vpon equall bases, and being vnder one and the 
selfe same altitude, are equall the one to the other. 3666 
Bove Orig. Formes § Qual. (1667) 42 Though Spheres and 
Parallelopipedons differ hut in shape. 1667 Cotins In 
Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) 11. 479 By producing the 

“planes of the parallelepipedons, so that their sides shall cut 
off (viz. each parallelepiped twelve) second segments in the 
whole equal. 1792 Hamuton Sertholiet's Dyeing 1. \ mt 

vil. 275 White crystals in flat parallelipipedons. 1857 Birctt 
Anc. Pottegy (1858) I. 12 These bricks are all parallelo- 
pipeda, of Nile-mud or clay of a dark loamy colour, held 
together by chopped straw. if 

B. 1663 GES: Chor. Gigant. 2x Resembling Paral- 
lelipipeds, rather than eee 1667 Parallelepiped [see 
a]. 1744 PAI. Trans. XLII. 29 This Parallelopipede Figure 
with oblique Angles is common to many Stones. 181a-16 
Piayrair Nat. Paid, (1819) 1. 183 1f a rectangular parallel- 
epiped float in a fluid. 1868 Grove Contrid. Sc. in Corr. 
Phys. Forces (1874) 449 A slab of stone of a parallelopiped 
form. 1875 Wonders Phys. World 1, i. 31 These most fre- 
quently are cubes or rectangular parallelepipeds. 

Hence Parallelepipedal (-/pi:pédal), Paral- 
lelepi‘pedonal (¢vreg.), Parallelepi‘pedous a7/s., 
having the form of a parallelepiped. 

1794 Suttivan View Nat, I. 438 Cubic..or parallelepipedal 
forms. 1852 Tn. Ross Humédoldt's Trav. 1. xi. 368 Breaking 
into fragments of a parallelopipedal figure, 1890 Ceatu. 
Dict., Parallelepipedonal. 1816 Kisav & Sp. Entomol 1V. 
267 Parallelopipedous, six-sided, with four parallelogramical 
and two quadrate sides. 

Paralleler (pzerilela1). rave. [f. PARALLEL?. 
+-ER1,] One who parallels; one who draws 


a parallel or comparison. 


* x64 R. Blaturwe] Parallel Liturg. w. Mass-bh. 53 Mary 
Heler find. 


other poynts of agreement might an accurate paral 

Pa-ralleline-rvate, a. Zot. [f. after mod.L. 
parallelinerv-is and F. paralldlinervé; see PARAL- 
LEL, Nerve, and -ate.) Of a leaf; Having 
parallel nerves or veins, Also Pa-ralleline-rved, 
Pa‘ralleline:rvous. . 

1857 Mavxe Expos. Lex. Parallelinervate: paralleli- 
nervious, 1866 Treas. Bot., Paraltelinerved, 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex, Paraliclinervate.,Parallelinervous. 


PARALLELISM. 


Parallelism (pz‘ralcliz’m). us. Gr, mapaa- 
AgMiopeds comparison of parallels, f. mapadaAnric-ev 
to place side by side, to parallel, Cf F, paral- 
ilisme (1067 in Matz.-Darm.).] d 

J, The slate or position of betug parallel ; direc- 
tion parallel 40 or twi# something. Rarely with 
ply a particular instance of this (quot. 1753). 

3610 W. Fouxincham Art of Survey 11. ¥. 55 Proiect all 
Plumbe-lines in Parallelisme ap hee oad toa Parallel or 
supposed Cammon Base, 3656 Hoaars Six Lessons Wks, 
1845 VIl. 263 An objection .. taken from the parallelism of 
twa concentric circles. 1753 Hocaatu Anal, Beauty iit. + 
To give the front of a building, with all its equalities an 
parallelisms, 1794 G. Apams Nat. ¢ £22. Philos. 1, x. 408 
So long as the rays preserve their parallelism. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 247 The parallelism of the veins of grasses is par- 
ticularly pointed out. 1880 W. B. Caarentzn in 19fh Cent. 
No. 38 613 Irregularities in the general parallelism of the 
stratification, - 

b. The state or fact of remaining parallel to 
itself, #. ¢. of maintaining the same direction ; con- 
stancy of direction, as of a moving line. 

1656 tr. Jlobbes's Elem. Philos, (1839) 430. 1660 INGRLo 
Bentio. & Ur. wt. (1682) 116 ‘The Axis au the Earth being 
directed to keep a pepe Parallelism, :794 G. Apams 


Nat. & Exp. Philos. LV, xliii. App. 173 The axis of the 
earth keeps a Gees parallelism and constant inclination 
to the plane of the ecliptic. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 


dleavens (ed. 3) 117 Wt is the parallelism of the axis which 
accounts for the nearly invariable position of the celestial 
pole above the horizon ineach Jocahty, = 

te. loosely. The position of being in the same 
parallel (of latitude) zit. Obs. 

1739 Descr. of Windward Passage (ed. 2) 8 They fall into 
the Trade-Winds as soon as they arrive in that Parallelism 
of Latimde with Jamaica, which carries them right before 
it all the Way. 2 

2. fig. The quality or character of belng parallel 
(see PARALLEL A. 2); close agreement of coarse 
or tendency; similarity in details; precise corre- 
spondence or analogy. 

1638 Rovsaz Heav. Univ. vii. (1702) 99 In this parallelism, 
the True Internal and Mystical sense of the Mosaical 
Genesis doth consist. 1678 Cunwortn /xted, Syst. Pref. 


12 This parallelism between the ancient or genuine Plato- | 


nick and the Christian Trinity might be of some use. 2790 
Parry Hore Paul, i. 5 The connexion and parallelism of 
these with the same circumstances in the Acts. 1827 
Wuatey Logic (1837) 235 The argument rests on the 
assumption o Seealle Garr Jn the two cases. 1891 Daiver 
Introd. Lit. O. T. (1892) 2a The parallelism of details which 
prevails between the two narratives is remarkable, 

b. An Instance of correspondence or analogy; 
a parallel case, passage, etc. (Usnally in /.) 

1664 H. Mons Myst. (nig. a61 Proved hy Two Parallelisms 
of Agreements, 794 Pauy Zvid. 1, viii (800) I. 153 Paral- 
lelisms in sentences, in words, and in the order of words, 
have been traced out hetween the gospel of Matthew and that 
of Luke. 1869 J, Maatineau £as. I]. gra Their passages of 
s analogy are but false parallelisms. 

. $fec. Correspondence, in sense or construction, 
of successive clauses or passages, esp. in Hebrew 
poetry ; n sentence or passage exemplifying this. 

1778 Be. Lowrn Transl, [saiah Prelim. Diss. 10 The cor- 
tespondence of one Verse, or Line, with another, I call 
Parallelism. When a Proposition is delivered, and a second 
is suhjoined to it, or drawn uader it, equivalent, or con- 
trasted with it, in Sense; or similar to it in the form of 
Grammatical Construction. 1816 G. Graecory tr. Lowth's 


Lect. Sacr. Poctry Hebrews Te tee parallelism is some- | 
( 


times formed by the iteration of the former member, either 
in the whole or in part. 1873 M, Aanotp Lit, & Dogina 4 
The very laws of Hebrew composition which make the secon 
phrase in a parallelism repeat the first in other words. 

A statement of correspondence or analogy ; 
& comparison, simlle: = PARALLEL B. 8. ? Obs. 

1656 H. Mora Enihus. Tri. (1712) 1a Aristotle makes a 
Tong Parallelism betwixt the nature and effects of Wine and 
Melancholy. s660 Suarrock Vegeiadies 149, 1 shall beg 
leave - parallelism to apply it to the present matter. 

5. ?Levelliag, or condition of being levelled. 

1794 Matias Purs, Lit, (1798) 6 France had been long 
looking for that, which her philosophers had taught her to 
term, the felis; of the sword. 

Parallelist (px-ralelist). [f, PARALLEL + -18T.] 

1, One who draws n parallel or comparison. 

1791-1823 D'Isaaun: Cur, Lii., Literary Parallels, The 
parallelist compares Erasmus to ‘a river swelling its waters". 
1810 Beresrorp Bibliosophia, etc. 124 For the purpose of 
carrying on my business of a Parallelist to the last. 

. Honce-tse, An ndyocate of parallelism. 

1883 Daily News 37 Apr. 5/1 Mr. L— isa strong parallelist. 
He insists on the hair being dressed, and whatever covering 
may be pat upon the head being made to accord with the 
parallel lines of the face, and with the line of the eyebrows. 
So Pa:ralleli-atic a, [age -ISTio], relating to or 
characterized by parallelism. 

, 7868 Contemp. Rev. VI. 441 The parallelistic elucidation 
ts nowhere applied with greater force. 1881 Cueyne Proph. 
fsa. (1884) 1. 88 A parallelistic poem. 

Pa ra lelive-nous, a. Sot, nnd Exton. ([f. L. 
farallel-us PARALLEL + vénds-us, {, véna VEIN] 
Of a leaf, or an Insect’s wing: Parallel-veined : 
= are. Also Pa:ralleliveno‘ae. 

ayxe Lrpos. Lex., Paralleli . 

B Paraliclive ‘og ex., Parallelivenous. 3866 Treas. 

e11ze (pre'raleloi:z),v. [ad.Gr. mapaa- 
7, {, mapdAAnAor PARALLEL : See -1ZE.] 

A. trans. To make parallel. ta. To cause to 
correspond ; to eqnalize: = PARALLEL wv. 2. Ods. 
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, 1620 T. Gaancer Div. Logike Aij, To parallelize and euen 
it with its object. 

_b. To place so as to be parallel; in quot, to 
dispose in parallel columns, 

rg0o Furnivat, £. £. 7. S. Statem. Dec. 5 If the Paris 
text cannot be parallelised, it will form a separate volume. 
_2. To placc side by side, or beside something else, 
in contemplation; to trace a parallelism or analogy 
in or between; to compare: = PARALLEL 2, 1. 

1610 E, Barton Elem. Armories 59 That we should paral- 
lelize our Armes with those of the Hebrewes, Greeks, and 
Romans. 1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1. 1 iv, 4a As Apollo 
may he very far parallelised with Joshua in Names, so also 
ia ‘Things, or Exploits done. 1701 Beveatey Apoc. Ouest. 
a8 Its Seven Mountains of Scituation are Paralellis‘d with 
Seven Heads, Kings. 1887 E. D, Corz Orig, Fittest L ii, 95 
The scries among Lacertilia of Acrodonta and Iguania, 
parallelized by Duméril and Bibron. 

+3. To furnish with a parallel or coanterpart. 

1669 Gare Crt. Gentiles 1, 1. iv. 40 We see how accurate 
Satan was in parallelising the Names, Attributes, and Wor- 
ship of the true God. 

4. To be a match for, to match (usually in ass.) : 
as PARALLEL % 3-5. rare. 

1634 Sin T. Heaszat Zrav. 208 For varietie of Gods tem- 
porall blessings..scarce to be paralellized. 1893 F. Apams 
New Egypt 54 The astonishing fertility of the average ox- 
eyed fellah woman .. is parallelised by an infertility of all 

uropeans and their descendants. 

Hence Pa:ralleliza‘tion, the action of paral- 
lelizing; Pa-ralleli:zer, one who parallelizes. 
1610 E. Botton Elem. Armories 59 Comparisons, or 
lelisations of ancient seales. 
Knowl. 


ral. 
1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. 
ILI. 1815 The attempted parallelization between 


Peterand Paul. 1891 E. A. Aazotr PAtlomythus ix. 213 The | 


Ecclesiastical Assimilator or Parallelizer sascitur, non fit. 
Parallelless (pxrilel,lés),a. rare. [f, PARALLEL 
5b, + -LESS,] Without a parallel, unparalleled. 


1623 Beaum. & Fr. PAdlaster m1. i, Tell me gentle boy, Is 
she not paralleless? 


Parallelly (px'rilelli), adv. [f Paravet a. 
+ -Ly2.) Ina parallel manner or direction; so 


| as to Ploy oe (dit, or 


S:) 

1607 J. Norven Surv. ote 188 Cutting themstreight, 
from the most boggie places, to the maine brooke, euery of 
them as it were paralelly. 1676 Grew Anat, Leaves 1. iv. 
§ a1 Betwixt these Ribs .. there are others much less, .. be- 
twixt Rih and Rib, Parallelly interjected. 1804 R. Jameson 
Mineraiogy 1.154 Some rare varieties [of Quartz) shew a 
parallelly fibrous fracture. 188s Bentuam in Frai. Linn, 
Soe. XVM. a96 Four callateral, more or less parallelly com- 
pressed, pallen-masses, 

Parallelogram (perilelogrem). [a. F. 
paraliélogramme (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
parallélogrammum, a. Gr. napaddnddypappov sb., 
nent, of mapadAnAdypapzpos bounded hy parallel 
lines, f. mapaAAnAos PARALLEL + ‘ypapyy el 

l. Geom. A four-sided rectilineal figure whose 
opposite sides are parallel; sometimes spec. applied 
to a rectangle. 

1s7o Bituincstey Lucid 1. xxxiv. 44 There are fower 
kindes of arg sales a square, a figure of one side 
longer then the other, a Rhombus, or diamond figure, and 
a Rhomboides or diamondlike figure. 1611 Cotar., /’ara- 
lelogramme, a Paralelogramme, or long Square. 1646 Sia 
T. Baownz Psend. Ef. 60 A parallelogram or long square 
figure, 1736 Swirt Gulliver u1. ii, Cones, cylinders, parallelo- 
grams, and several other mathematical figures. 1806 Hutto 
Course Math. 1. 288 Parallelograms..on the Same Base, and 
between the Same Parallels, are equal toeach other. 1846 
Enis Zlgin Alarb. 1. 71 The plan of the generality of the 
temples of Greece, was that of a simple parallelogram. 

b. Parallelogram of forces (Dynamics): a figure 
illustrating the theorem that if two forces acting at 
one point be represented ia magnitude and direction 
by two sides of a parallelogram, their resoltant 
will be similarly represented by the diagonal 
drawn from that point; hence, a name for the 
theorem itself. So parallelogram of velocities, eic. 
[F. parallélogramme des forces, Lagrange Aféc. 
Anal. (ed. 2, 1811).] 

2830 Kater & Laapnea Mech. v. 50 To verify experiment- 
ally the theorem of the hyde of forces is not difficult. 

2. A thing shaped like the figure described in 1. 
+a. An old name for the Pantocraru. Obs. 

¢1656 in Sir W. Petty Down Survey (1851) Pref. 16 These 
reducements were made by paralelagrames. 1668 Pervs 
Diary az Oct. 1704 J. Hanais Lex. Techn, 1, Parallela- 
syetes ..an Instrnment made of five Rulers of Brass or 

Vood, with Sockets to slide or set to any Proportion, used 
to enlarge or diminish any Map or Dranght. 1743, 1747-43 
[see Pantocarart]. : . < 

b. Anything of this form, or whose section is 
of this form, ns n block of hnildings, a space of 
ground (cf, sguare), a brick, card, domino, elc. | 

820 Syp. Sauitn JWés. (1859) 1, 303/1 Mr. Owen may give 
his whole heart and soul to the improvement of one of his 
peethl parallelograms; but who is to succeed to Mr. 

wen's enthusiasm? 186a Witson Preh. Man ii. (1865) 34 
This [site} the original projectors of the city Pages off 
into parallelograms. 2873 Tristaam Afoad 11. 21 Picture 
a parallelogram of canvas quite black, and with a roof only 
three or four feet above the ground. 

3. attrib. and Comd. 

1704 J. Haagis Lex. Techn. 1, f Behl | Tid Protracter, 
is ‘a Semicircle of Brass, with four Rulers, in form of a 
Parallelogram, made ta move to any Angles one of which 
Rulers is an Index, which shews on the Semi-circle the 
Quantity of any inward or outward Angle. 1767 Mosro 1 


PARALOGISM. 


Phil. Trans. LVI1. 497 Parallelogram-sha) yatals, 
s8ga E. Miate in Neonconf. 11, 809 Communities. shaped 
parallelogram-wise. 

Parallelogramish, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. 
+-18H1,} Somewhat like n parallelogram. 

1839 Lapy Lytron Cheveley (ed. a} 1. xi.253 Handing over 
Monsieur de Rivoli’: parallelogramish Boise. 

Parallelogrammatic (pxrile:logriimztik), 
a. [f. late L. paralldlogramma, -mai- (Boethius 
525, for paralldlogramnium, afier Gr. words in 
“ypazpa) + -Ic: so mod. F. paralidlogrammatique.) 
= PARALLELOGRAMMIO, 

17a9-4x Cuamnuns Cyel.s.v. Beam, Not only in case of 
i ccantelle: but also ofelliptic bases. 1869 T'oLtorz 
fle Knew, etc. xaxviii. 1. 299 Tarin.. is new and paral. 
lelogrammatic as an American town, 

Also Paralle:logramma ‘tical a. 

2890 in Cent. Dic? 4 

Parallelogrammic (pzrilelogre-mik), a. 
Also -gramic. {f. Gr. rapadAnAdypapp-ov PANAL- 
LELOGRAM + -1¢.] Pertainiag to, or of the form 
of, a parallelogram ; parallelogram-shaped. 

3730 Gaxexwoopn in PAzd Trans. XXXVI. 59 There are 
two distinguished Parallellogramic Area of an intense Red. 
1800 Henscnen ibid. XC. 529 The lantern has a sliding door 
of ess in which there is a parallelogrammic hole. 1861 
J.H. Benner Winter Medit. 1. x. (1875) 304 The ‘yes 
palace [at Athens}, a factory-looking parallelogramic build- 
ing surrounded by gardens, | 

Pa:rallelogra‘mmical, «. ?0¢s. Also 
-gramical, [fas prec. + -au.) = prec. 

3647 H. More oe Soud Notes 164/a Khomboides, is a 
parallelogrammicall figure with unegnall sides and oblique 
angles. 1761 Steane Sr, Shandy 1V. xavii, The table being 
parallelogrammical, and very narrow, it afforded a fair epee 
tunity for Yorick..of slipping the chestnut in. 3859 W. H. 
Grecory Zgyft 1. 59 ‘The mosque. .is in the shape ofa large 
parallelagramical hall, twice too long for its height. 

Pa:rallelo-meter, [f. as PARALLEL + -OME- 
TER.] (Sce quot.) 

1886 Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sc., 35th Meeting 1a1 A gravity 
parallelometer; by J. A. Drashear, ..devised to expedite 


' measurements of deviation from parallelism in glass plates 


for optical purposes. t 

Parallelopiped, clic. erroneous spelling of 
PARALLELEPIPED, etc. 

Parallelosteric (pxraleloste'rik), a. [f Gr. 
mopddAnAo-s PARALLEL + arepeds solid.] (See quot.) 

3865-7a Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 432 If bodies of equal 
atomic volume be denominated froséeric, and analogous pairs 
of compounds exhibiting equal differences of atomic volume, 
parallelosteric, the preceding law may more shortly 
stated as follows :—Pairs of compounds which are isomor- 
phous and analogous are likewise parallelosteric. 

Pa-rallelwi:se, av. ?Oés. [f PARALLEL @. 
+ -WISE.] Inn parallel manner; parallelly. 

1606 W. Crashaw Kom. Forgeries 1 iij, Standing so to- 
gether paralel-wise, that a man may see them both at one 
sight. 1763 Murpocu in PAdd Trans. LIV. 188 All the sorts 
of rays, whether united in a pencil of light, or separated 
parallelwise by refraction. 

Paralling, variant of PARELLING Ods. 

Paralogic (perilgdgik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
napddoy-os (see PARALOGY) + -10.] = next. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr.in Jrul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 

ag He appears, therefore to the civilized man a paralogic 
ing,—a mere inass of contradictions ; his ways are not our 
ways, his reason is not our reason. 

aralogical, a. ?Oés. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
Involving or characterized by patalogism or false 
reasoning ; illogical, nareasonable. ; 

1688 Sin T. Browne Gard, Cyrus i. 101 Whether this .. 
Husbandry..had not its Originall in that Patriarch, is no 
such Paralogicall doubt. 1756 Jounson /afrod B.'s Chr. 
Mor. 54 Browne.. poured ina multitude of exotick words; 
many, indeed, useful. .but many superfluous, as a paralogical 
for an unreasonable doubt. 3826 [see paraphysical in 


Para-! 1). : 
+Paralogician (parilodzi-fan). Ods. [f. Pana- 
= PARALOGI8T. 


3565 Carrie Answ. Treat. Cross (Parker Soc.) 4 Three 
kinds of paralogi 
most familiar with you. : u 
(1653) 81 It is evident that this argament ta a Paralogisme, 
depeading upon the Equivocation of the name Bisho 
1697 tr. Burgersdicins® Bt 11. Vili, 33 That the more y 
true Syllogisms may be some 
Bo are ue ae ae f 
is here guilty of a gross paralogism. 48 
Kant a we The syllogisms of Rational Psychology are 
therefore paralogisms, ia which the middle term is taken 10 


False or erroneous 


reasoning ; illogical argument. rare. | 
1691-8 Norsis Pract. Die, zi F 
life..runs all along upon wroag prin 


PARALOGIST. 


reasoaings, and is all over Fallacy and Paralogism. 1718 
Cueyne Philos. Princ. Relig. uw. 44 We shall run iato Cons 
fusion and Paralogism. 1884 Sat, Xev. 5 July 1/1 A 
dabbler in paralogism and fallacy. ; ‘ 

So Para‘logist, one who commits a paralogism, 
a false reasoner; Paralogi‘stio a. [see meee of 
the nature of a paralogism, fallacious. 

3624 F. Waite Xepl. Fisher 47 You haue played the 
Paralogist. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles Iain 2 Pagan Philo- 
sophie was not traely Logistic or discursive, but rather para- 
logistic and sophistic. 1757 Mes. Garritan Lett. Henry & 
Frances (1767) 1V. 38, 1 really think you equal, in this way, 
to Sir Marmadoke Wyvill; who they say was the best 
Paralogist, in the World. 1879 W.G. Warp £ss. Philos. 
Theisin (2884) 1. 357 We made no appeal even to Theism : 
which it would. eve beea grossly paralogistic to do, siace 
we are maintaining Freewill as a premise towards the 
establishmeat of Theism. F F 

Paralogize Kost loots); vy. [Ultimately 
ad. Gr. mapadoyi¢-ecdac to reason falsely, use 
fallacies, f. tapadoyia PARALoGy: see -IZE. Perh. 
immediately ad. med.L. paradogizare (Du Cange) 
or F. paralogiser (15..in Godet.).} fér. To com- 
mit a paralogism ; to reason falsely or illogically. 
(In quol. 1599 app. misused. ) 

1599 Nasus Lenten Stuff 14, 1 had a crotchet in myhead, 
here to haue. .run astray thorowout all the coast townes of 
Eagland .. & commented and pugs oa their condi- 
tion, 1624 F. Waite Repl. Fisher Pref. 8 What though he 
paralagize in the seeming direct proposing of his argament. 
1675 J. Smite Chr, Relig. Appeal 11.77 The geatile pro- 
ceeded, ia the same way of paralogizing, to the oblation of 
homane blood. 

+Paralogy. Obs. rare—. [ad. Gr. mapadoyia 
fallacy, f. mapdAoy-os aside from or beyond reason, 
f. napé beside, beyond, etc. + Adyos reason.] 
Fanlty reasoning: = ParaLocism b. 

1646 Sin T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. vir. iii. Fat 
selah was the longest liver..we quietl leeve: but that 
he mast needs be so, is perhaps below Paralogy lo deny. 

Paralous, obs. form of Peri Lovs. 

Paralysant (px‘raleizint), a. and sd. [a. F. 
paralysani, pt. pple. and sb. from paralyser to 
PARALYSE: see -ANT1,] a. adj. Paralysing, 
producing paralysis. b. sé. A paralysing agent. 

1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 64 Heubach .. failed to 
prove any paralysant action of the drug. ébid. 246 Atropia 
acts as a paralyzant to the motor nerve-trunks themselves. 

Paralysation (pz:raloizé-fon). [n. of action 
f. PARALYSE: see -ATION.] The action of para- 
lysing or condition of being paralysed. 

a1846 O. Rev. cited in Worcester. 1849 Jas. Grant 
Kirkaldy of Gr. xx. 226 The P alysation caused by the 
uaderhaad iatrigues of Elizabeth. 1862 Q. Rev. Apr. 405 
The paralyzation of the oaly legislative organs. 1881 Mrs. 
Pinnis Wanted an Heir 1. 313 Her limbs felt stiff aad 
crainped almost to paralysatioa. 

Paralyse, -ze (px'rileiz), v. Also -ize. [app. 
a. F, pavalyser, found 16th c. in pa. pple. paralysé 
(Paré), f. paralysie: cf, ANALYSE.] 

1. ¢rans. To affect with paralysis; to palsy. 
1804 Anernetny Surg. Obs. 188 To paralize the opposite 
side of the body. 1844 Lo. Brovcuam A. Lunel 11. iti, 106 
Some with their spine wounded and their limbs paralysed 
ia consequence. 1862 Daawin Fertil. Orchids v. 222 The 
depeading right-hand antenna is almost paralysed, and is 
appareatly fuactioaless. 

. fig. To deprive of energy or power of action ; 
to render powcrless, helpless, inactive, or ineffec- 
tive; to deaden, cripple. 

1805 London Cries 30 (T.) Or has taxation chill'd the 
agaish land, And paralysed Britannia’s boanteous hand? 
1830S, Waaren Diary Physic. (ed. Tauchn.) 1. 8 My pro- 
fessional efforts were paralysed, 1866 G. Macpoxatp 

Q. Neigh’. xiii. (1878) 266 His pride paralysed his love. 

Hence Pa‘ralysed, Pa‘ralysing f//. ad/s.; also 
Paralyser, something that paralyses. 

1842 Manninc Sevm. (1848) I. 149 Under the damiaion of 
this pete faalt. 1855 Macaunay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 
263 Ta brace anew the nerves of that paralysed y. 1876 
Baatuotow Afat, Med. (1879) 296 Opium, aconite, labelia, 
and the cardiac paralyzers, 1 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 11, 
788 It acted..as a paralyser of the motor nerve endings. 


That Methu- 
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motor or sensory function of the nerves, esp. of 
those belonging to a particular part or organ, thus 
producing (partial or total) incapacity of motion, 
insensibility, or functlonal inactivity in such part. 


(The earlier name, still in popnlar use, was Patsy.) 
t 


le 1000 Sax. Leechd. V1. 12 Leecedomas wip ger De 
is on englisc, lyft adl.] 1525 tr. Brunswicks Surg. Ixii. 
Ojb/1 Paratisis of the handes. 1527 ANprew Brunswyke's 
Distyll. Waters Cij, Good against paralisis. 1563 T. Gate 
Antidot. wt. 76 Thys Oyle is moste precious in paralices. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Paralysis, ..the Palsie. 1797 M. 
Baittig Aford. Anat, (1807) 457 A paralysis of a part of the 
body. a@ 1876 Hattey Serv, (1879) 50 Distorted with agany, 
or with convulsion or paralysis. i 
b. With defining word, as Bell's paralysis, 
crossed paralysis crutch paralysis ,diver's paralysis, 
ete.: see Patsy sb. General paralysis: see quots. 
31873 T. H. Garen Jntrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 26 This is seen 
in the various forms of paralysis, especially ia the so-called 
‘essential paralysis’ of children. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Paralysis, gencral, of insane..a disease usually affecting 
persons near the prime of life, and characterised bis stage 
of mental excitement with exalted delusions, followed by 
dementia; it is accompanied by a varying amouat of loss of 
muscular power. 
are cases of general paralysis in which the bodily symptoms 
are present without any meatal alteration. f 
fg. A condition of ntter powerlessness, in- 
capacity of action, or suspension of activity; the 
state of being ‘crippled’, helpless, or impotent. 
1813 J. Ranpotpn 30 Aug, in Liye of Fos. Quincy, The 
whole country..is ia a state of paralysis. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart, Res. 1.11, Let him strive to keep a free, open sense; 
cleared from the mists of prejudice, above all from the 
paralysis of cant. 1882 7¥es 13 June 11 The deeds .. by 
which the paralysis of law is accomplished. : 
Paralytic (pzralitik), @. and sd, Forms: 
4 paralitike, parlatyk, 5 paraletike, -lytyk, 
peralytyk, -latik, 6 paralitic, (6-7 ‘-lltick(e, 
-litique, 7 -lytique), 7-9 -lytick, 8- paralytic. 
[a. F. paralytique (in 13th c. paralitike, Littré), 


, ad. L. paralytic-us,a. Gr. wapadurids, f. mapadve : 


see Paratysis. ] 
A. adj. 1. Affected with, suffering from, or 
subject to paralysis; palsied. 

13.. £.&. Aliit, P. B. 1093 Summe lepre, summe Jome, & 
lomeraade blyade, Poysened & parlatyk & pyned ia fyres. 
3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. xiv. (1495) pij/t The 
Palsey is somtyme in the heed..and somtyme in the inembre 


| pene ¢1410 Love Bonavent. Alirr. xx. Wf. 47 (Gibbs 


+ Paralysie. Ods. Also 4 -asio, 5 -ise, -fay, | 


-ysye, per-, 5-7 paralisie. [a. F. paralysie, in 
13the. -2ste (Hatz.-Darm.), repr. a L. type *fara- 
lysta for paralysis. Hence the reduced form 
Parsy.] = next. 

€1380 Wycnir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 195 And so senewis .. 
werea coafortid..and paralasie was put awey. 1432-g0 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) LV. 339 Criste did heale a man hauenge the 


peralisy. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4286/1, xiii contractes 
aa | wyth paralysye were is. the same restoryd in 
g helthe. x81 N. Buane Dispud. in Cath. Tractates 


165 Ane young maa, and young voman..had fallin in ane 
paralysie and trimbling of al thair membris. 1897 Lowe 
Chirurg, (1634) 292 Paralisie..is a mollification, relaxation, 
or resolution of the nerues, with privation of the mooviag, 


Paralysis (pare'lisis), Also 6 -lisis, (-licer). 
fe. L. paralysis, a. Gr. wapddvots, f. mapadd-ev to 
ose from beside, disable, enfeeble, f. mapa- be- 
side + Ave to Ioose. The word occurs already 
in OE. in the Gr-L. accus. form paralisin (so in 
12th c. Fr.) ; but the ME, and 16th c. form from 
Fr. was PARALYSIE: see prec.] 

1. Path. A disease or affection of the nervous 
system, characterized by impairment or loss of the 


S.) Off be paraletike maa lette doune ia his bedde. a 1428 
Langlands P. Pi. A. v. 61 (MS. U) He was as pale as a 
pt & peralatik he seemed. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 

forpheus..gart al my spreitis vital aade animal be cum 
impotent & paralitic. 1671 Satmon Syn. Med. 11, Ivi. 340 
If the Paralitick member do grow less aad less .. it is hard 
tocure, @1715 Buaner Own Time (1766) 1. 221 He fell 
into a paralytick state. 1773 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
17 Aug., An old lady te talks broad Scotch with a 
paralytick voice, 1838 Dickens Nick. Wick, xxxi, He 
glanced. .at his shabby clothes and paralytic limb, 

2. Of the nature of or pertaining to paralysis. 

1818 Jas. Mu Brit. India iI. vy. v. §29 The General, who 
had sustained a second paralytic attack. 1866 Gro. Extor 
F. Holt i. (1868) 11 The unevenness of gait aad feebleness af 
gesture which tell of a past paralyticseizure. 1878 KinczeTT 
Anim. Chem, §3 Paralytic saliva is very thin. 

3. fig. Deprived or destitute of energy or power 
of action; powerless, ineffective; characterized by 
impotency or powerlessness. 

1642 Netuersore Consid. upon Affairs 5 Without the 
streagth of that sinew of War, his Cavaliers..can have but - 
paralitiqae Arms. 31791 Bentuam Draught of Code Wks. 
1843 IV. 403 Out of extortion and peculation grow iaac- 
cessible justice and lytic laws. 1844 Lo. BroucHam 
A. Lunel 1. vy, 112 The feelings of the soul, like the nerves 
of the body, are liable to a paralytic numbness, 

b. humorously. Shaky, rickety. 

1824 Gat Rothelan ll. Physiognomist 132 A mean abode, 
«. furnished uncouthly with .. curiously carved cabinets, 
paralylic tables (etc.]. , 

+c. In active sense: Having the quality of 
paralysing or rendering powerless. Ods. rare. 

31649 G. Dante Trinarch., Hen. LV coclxxxy, Richard, 
bound in Paraliticke Chains Vndera Tirant’s Grate. 

B. sé. A sufferer from paralysis, a palsied 
person. General paralytic, a sufferer from general 
paralysis. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Sern. Sel. Wks. 11, 23 Paralitikes bea po 
men pat ben siike in be palesy. s510 Bonavent. Myrr. 
Lyfe Fhesu xx. (ed. Pynson) Gj, Oure Lorde fyrste forgave 
the pafralletike his synaes and after he heled him of the 
bodely Pe 1641 Bp. Hart Serme. Ps. de. 2 Rem. Wks, 
(1660) 97 The Paralytick was..let down throngh the roof, 
31787 Franxun Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 359 A number of 
ravi were brought to me..to be electrized. 1897 Adi- 

utils Syst. Med. 11. 857, 25 per cent. of the male and 20 per 
ceat of the female general paralytics were addicled to drink. 

+ Paraly‘tical, a. Ods. 
= prec. A. 

1586 Baicnt Afelanch. xxiv. 138 The muscle .. receiueth 
a kynde af paraliticall disposition for the tine. 1606 Proc. 
agst. Late Traitors 392 The state of this..Island..was in 
a manaer paraliticall, 16g9 Evprariecp Zythes 89 Many 
3 paralytical or spasmatical fit. 1788 Rein Active Powers 
i, i. §32 Some persons have recovered the power of speech 
after they had lost it by 2 paralytical stroke. 

Paraly‘tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] In 
a paralytic manner; by or as by paralysis. 

1710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 188 The Intestines.. 
paralytically relaxed. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xxxii, The 


[f. as prec. + -AL.] 


| 


PARAMENT. . 


igure shook its head paralytically. 1899 Ad/dutt’s Sys? 
fed, V\. 832 Paralytically disturhed ocular motility. 
Paralyze, ctc. variant of ?ARALYSE, etc. 
Param (pe‘rem). Chem. [f. Para-1 2 + 
Awpe.] A synonym of dicyanodiamide, CN, 
(NH,),, a white crystalline componnd, a polymer 
of cyanamide. 
, 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 350 Cyanamide changes 
iato param when left to itself for a long time, 1877 Fownes' 
Chem. V1. 106 Dicyanodiamide, CoN sH, (Paras). 


Paramagnetic (pxramegnertik), a. [f Gr. 
mapa- in sense ‘alongside, parallel’ + Macneric.] 
Having the property of being attracted by the 
poles of a magnet, and hence, when suspended or 
placed freely in a magnetic field, of taking a 
position parallel to the lines of the force; also 
JSerro-magnetic; opp. to DIAMAGNETIC, 


Faraday at first (1846) cise uated diamagnetic Trom 
magnelic bodies; afterwards (1850-1) he called the latter 


| paramagnelic, using magnetic to include hoth. 


1897 Adibutt's Syst. Afed. 11. 857 There | 


18531 Fanapay £xf. Res, in Electr. No. 2790 in Phil, 
Trans, 26 As the magnetism of iroa, nickel, aad cabalt, 
when ia the magnetic field is like that of the earth as a 
whole, so that when rendered active they place themselves 
parallel to its axis or lines of magaetic force, I have sup- 
posed that they and their similars (including ones now) 
might be called paramagnetic bodies, giving the following 


| division—Magnetic: (1) Paramagnetic, (2) Diamagnetic, 


ibid. No. 2834. 39 Masses of paramagnetic matter, 1858 
Mavav Phys. Geog. Sea vi. (1858) § 376 Faraday has showa 
that, as the temperature of oxygen is raised, its paramag- 
netic force diminishes, being resumed as the temperature 
falls again. 1895 Srory-MaskeLtyne Crystallogr. i. §13 
Unmagnetised bodies if brought near a magnetic pole are 
either attracted or repelled by it, and are said to be mag- 
netised by indactian ; being described in the former case as 
paramagnetic and as diamagnetic in the latter case. 

Hence Paramagne'tically adv. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. | g a 

aramagnetism (perime‘gnétiz’m), [f 
Para-1 14 MAGNETISM, after prec.] The quality 
of being paramagnetic; the phenomena exhibited 
by paramagnetic bodies: opp. to DIAMAGNETISM. 

r8sr W. Garcory Lect. Anim. Magnet. p. xv, He does in- 
deed propose tu include, uader the general term Magnetism, 
two forins of it: viz, Para-magnetism..and Dia-magaetism, 
31877 Le Conte Elene, Geol. (1879) 186 If the bar be sleader, 
it. shows its pee by assuming the axial position. 

Paramaleic, Paramalic: see Para-} 2. 

Paramastoid (pxrame'stoid), a. (sb.) Anat. 
[f Gr. mapa- Para-1 1 + Masrom.] Situated 
near the mastoid process: applied to certain pro- 
cesses of the occipital bone, also called par- 
occipital. b. as sb. A paramastoid process. 

1847-9 Toon Cycl. Anat. LV. 370/2 The paramastoid apo- 
physis is dilated iato a prominent plate. 1866 Huxcev Preh, 
Rem. Caithn. ror None of the skulls exhibit paramastoid 
or paeamatic processes of the occipital bone, 1868 Daawix 
Anin, & Pl. 1. iv, 118 The paramastoids relatively .. are 
generally much thicker than in the wild rabbit. 

Paramatta (pxrimzta), [f. Paramatta (prop. 
Parramatta), a town in New South Wales. 

There formerly existed at Parramatta a convict establish. 
ment in which clothing materials were produced: cf. Eacyel 
Brit, (ed. 7) XV11. 65/23 perhaps the modern staff (which 
according to Beck Draper's Dict. was iavented at Brad- 
ford) was in imitation of these; there is no evideace for 
the assertion that the fabric was orig. made of wool im- 
ported from Parramatta.) . 

A light dress fabric having a weft of combed 
merino wool and a warp formerly of silk, but now 
generally of cotton. 

3834 J. D. Lane State N.S. Wales in Tait's Mag. 1 
410/1 Cloth, Parramatta, yard, 15. 8d. 184 G. Dono 
Textile ets iv. 137 There are two kinds of stuff now 
made, called ‘Orleans ‘and ‘ Paramatta’.., ap; i 
of worsted, the ee being cotton, 1846 C, P. Hopeson 
Remin. Australia Noles 3°, Paramatta, a peculiar tweed, 
made in the Colony, and chiefly at Paramatta, heace the 
name. 1858 Simmonns Die’. Trade, Paramatta, a kind of 
bombazine, the weft of which is worsted, the warp of cotton. 
1901 Daily News 1 Feb. 5/1 The new leaders were called, 
not in silk, but ia matta, which is the proper staff for 
the gown of a King’s Counsel when mourning is prescribed. 

Paramecium (pzxrimi‘siim). Zool, Also 
erron. -meecium, -meecium. [mod. L. f, Gr. 
mapapnx-ns oblong, oval, f. wapa against + pnios 
length: cf. L. ob-/ongus.J A genus of holctrichous 
ciliate Infusoria, type of the family Paramectidx, 
of oblong shape, having the month near the middle 
of the ventral surface; also called, from their 
~~ slipper-animaleules. Hence Parame’cine 
a., belonging to this falnily, ; 

1952 Hive fist. Anim. 4 The Paramecium, withan oblong, 
voluble body, obtuse at each end. 1875 Huxtey & Martin 
Elen, Biol. (1877) 97-1883 H. Davamonn Nat. Law 17 
Sfir, W, (1884) 211 By the repeated subdivisions ofa single 
Paramecium, no fewer than 268,000,000 similar organisms 
might be produced ia one month. | f 

Parameconic, Paramenia,etc.: seePARA- ee 

Paramedian (perim7diin),a. Anat, [PARA- 
1.) Sitnated alongside of the median line, as 
the paramedian sulcus on the dorsal surface of the 
spinal cord. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) 

+Pa‘rament. Ods. Also 5 parement. [a. OF. 
parament (1oth c. in Littré), pavement (13th c) 
= It, Sp. paramento, late L. paramentum orna- 


PARAMENTO. 


ment (Augustine), f. L. pardre to make ready, 
prepare, fit out, deck, adorn: see -MENT.] An 
ornament, a decoration. Chamler of parament, 
a tichly decorated room, hung with tapestry, etc. ; 


a state room; a presence chamber. 

1385 Cnaucen ZC. IV, 1106 Dido, To daunsynge chaum- 
berys a of paramentys.. This Enyasisled, ¢1386 — Sgr.'s 
7. 261 Til he cam to his chambre of parementz, ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 15: The chambre of pare- 
mente, whiche was hanged right rychely. 1529 Morz 
Dyadoge 1. ii, Wks, 114 Woulde suffre no auch superMuite in 
the paramentes of the church. 1589 1, L. Adot. Q, Eliz, 
(1652) 49 All the delices, the pompes and paraments of her 
oppressors, shall vanish as adreame. 1654 H, L’'Estaance 
K. Chas. / (1655) 11a Taking away the Crucifixes, Chalices, 
nnd Paraments of the Altar. 1706 Puitiirs, Parament, an 
Ornament for an Altar. 

b. A decorated robe, 2 robe of state. 

¢1386 Cuaucen Ani.'s 7. 1643 Lordes in paramentz on hir 
courseres, 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. ii, One of the best pare- 
ments and weceth a womman most fay in her persone is to 
beshamefast. 1656 Biount Géossogr., Parasients, robes of 
state. 

| Parame-nto. Oés. pepe see prec.] = prec. b. 

ax6ag Fretcnea Love's Pilgrim. 1. i, There were cloaks, 
gowns, cassocks, And other paramentos, 

Paramere (pe‘rimies). Byol. [f. Gr. wapa- 
PaRA- 1 + pépos part.) 

1, One of a seties of radiating parts or organs, 
as a ray of a star-fish; an actinomere. 

1883 P. Gepoes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 842/2 The former 
definition of the term antimere. .is corrected by terming each 
ray a paramere, and its symmetrical halves the antimeres, 

2, Each of the halves of a bilaterally symmetrical 
animal, or of a segment or somite of such. 

3884 tr. Claus’ Zool. 1. 27 These two halves [of the body 
divided by the median plane), as opposed to antimeres, may 
be termed parameres. /6/d., Uhe antimeres of the Radiata 
also consist of two parameres, and are therefore hilateral. 
1888 Volure 10 May 47/1 The primitive proximal paramere 
of the second visceral arch. . 

Hence Paramerio (-me‘rik) @., pertaining to 
aparamere; having parameres. (Cent, Dict, 1890.) 

| Paramese (pirem/?si). [a. Gr. wapapéon 
the string next the middle, f. mapdyeoos next the 
middle, f. mapa beside +pécos mid.] In ancient 
Greek music, The tone next above the mese; the 


lowest tone of the disjunct tetrachord. 

1603 Hottann Pixéarch Explan. Words, Paramese, next 
the meane or middle string. A note in musicke. 1698 Was 
in Paid Trans. XX. 250 Which was, in their Musick, that 
from Afese to Paramese; that is in our ae from A 
toll. 1760 Stites rid, LI, oa The paramese of the lyre, 
though still paramese in position, acquired the power of the 
Mese. 898 Stainea & Baaaerr Diet. Wus. T. 3.¥. Greek 
Afusic, In the eight stringed lyre.. Paramese took its proper 
place, next to Mese. 

Parameter (pirz'métos). Afath. [a. mod.L, 
Parameter, -metrum, fem, (Mydorge 1631), in F. 
faramétre (‘la ligne nommé ailleurs costé droit, 
paramétre, et icy coadjuteur’ Desargues 1639) ; f. 
Gr. napa- beside, subsidiary to + pérpoy measure.] 

1. In conic sections: The third proportional to 
any given diameler and its conjugate (or, in lhe 
parabola, to any abscissa on a given diameter and 
the corresponding ordinate); this is the parameter 
of the given diameter. spec, The parameter of the 
transverse axis (principal paranuter, or parameter 
of the curve), i.e, the latus rectum, or focal chord 
perpendicular to the axis, 

{1037 C. Myponce Prodrom. Calopt. § Diopt, sine Coni- 
torunt 3 Def. xix, Parametrum coni sectionis dicimus, rec- 
tam lineam & cuiuslibet coni sectionis, aut portionis, vertice 
eductam ordinatim ad contiguam diametrum applicatis 
sequidistantem...Quze, si ab axis termino sit educta, recta 
parameter ..dicetur.)} 

7656 Honses Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 259 As much in 
vain., as seek for the focus or meter of tbe parabola of 
Dives and Lazarus, 1704 J. Harais Ler. Techn. 1, Para- 
meter, hy some. -called the Lafus Reciunt of a Parabola, is 
a Third Proportionat to the Absclssa and any Ordinate. 
1795 Hutton Math, Dict., Parameter, a certain constant 
tight line in each of the three Conic Sections; otherwise 
called also Latus Rectum ..; being .. a third proportional 
to the transverse and conjugate axes, in the ellipse and 
hyperbola; and, which is the same thing, a third pro- 
Portional to any absciss and its ordinate in the parabola, 
1998 — Course Math. (2825) 11. 123 The Parameter of any 

ter [of a abola] is equal to four Times the Line 
drawn from the Focus to the Vertex of that Diameter. 1816 
3 Lacroic's Diff. & Int. Calculus gor If..the meter 
oe parabola be made to ca a series of parabolas will be 
obtained. 1891 C. Tayton Elem, Geor. Conics (ed. 7) iii. 
$17 The Parameter of any diameter of a parabola is the 

chord which it hisects: thus the latus rectum is the 
Parameter of the axis. 

2. gen. A quantity which is constant (as dis- 
Unet from the ordinary variables) in 2 particular 
case considered, but which varies in different cases; 
esp. 2 constant occurring in the equation of a curve 
Or surface, by the variation of which the equation 
18 made to represent a family of such curves or 
surfaces Gs quot. 1816 in 1). 

» Paice /ajinites, Cale, 1. xiii, 4o9 Uf an equation to 
Pad be given, involving one or Gre cOnsteiel as well 
id current coordinates, the position and dimensions of 

| ean will be changed by a change in the constants, and 
yeu class may remain the same... A constant that enters 
tanto an equation, and varies In che way above explained, is 


459 


called a variable parameter. 1859 Panxtnson Optics (1866) 4 
The refractive index between the two media. .is a parameter 
which varies, (i) if che nature of the light be altered, (ii) 
if the relation between the two media be altered, 1879 
Tuomuson & Tart Vat. Phil. 1. t. $293. 1885 Letoesnoxe 
Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 63 This anharmonic ratio is called 
the coefficient or parameter of the homology. 

tb. Astron, = KLement 7a. Ods. 

38a9 Encycl. Metrop. Div. 2 1. Index, Variation of Para- 
meters. [/did. ariation of elements of orbit.) 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIL. 240/1 ‘The parameters of the orbits are 
now generally called their elenents. 1841 Proc, Amer. 
Phil, Soc, V1. 19 Orbits having small parameters, 

c. Cryst. Each of the intercepts made upon the 
axes io a crystal by the plane which is chosen for 
a face of the unit or primary pyramid. 

1839 W. H. Mitrea Crystallogr. 2 The parameters are the 
portions of the axes cut off hy a given face. 1878 Guaney 
Crysintlogr, 18, a, 6, ¢ the parameters of the crystal, 1895 
Stoay-MASKetyne Cosa Oy ii. $18 The ratios a:d:¢ 
of the intercepts [on the axes} of some one plane chosen as 
a standard or parametral plane are termed the parametral 


| ratiox or parameters of the system as referred to the axes 


XY, 2. 

Parametral (piramiiral), a. Afath. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a parameter. 

1878 Guaney Crystallogr. 18, A BC is called the parametral 
plane, 1880 1.. Frercnen in /Atl. Alag. Feb. 82 The para- 
metral ratios are permanent. 1895 [see prec, 2c}. 

Parametric (pxrime'trik), a.1 Afaih, [f. as 
pree. + -IC.] = prec. Also Parame‘trical a. 

1864 Caviev in Coll, Alath, Papers V. 552, u is the paras 
metric order, » the parametric class, of the system, 1873 
G. Saumon Higher Plane Curves 65 When the variable 
curve depends on a parametric point moving on a given 

arametric curve. 887 R. A. Roseats /ategr. Cale, 1, 301 

hese angles belong to different parametrical systems. 

Parametric (pxrim@trik), @.2 Anat, and 
Path, ([f. Gr. wapa beside + pytpa womb, matrix 
+ -Ic: cf. mod.L. parametrium the organic tissue 
beside the uterus.] Situated beside or near the 
uterus, ot affecting the parts so situated. 

1889 J. M. Dunean Lect. Dis. Women viii. (ed. 4) 44 
The parametric cellalar tissue. /d/d. xiv. 101 The inflam: 
matory disease is generally parametric. 

Parametritic to Paramnesia: see PARA-! 3, 


|| Paramo (paramo). [Sp. pdramo; app. from 
a native lang. of Veneznela or New Granada.) 


| 
| 


PARAMOUNT. 


England, eacept at Whittingham near to Norwich. 1887 
HH. B. Wooowaan Geol. Eng, & Wales (ed. 2) 399 These 
flints are known as’ Pot-stones' or‘ Paramoudras’, /did., 
The most celchrated exposure of Paramoudras was in a pit 
at Horstead on the river Bure, .in 1838 

Paramount (pxrimaunt), a. (sd.) Also 6-7 
pera-, 7 pere-. [a. AF. paramont, peramont 
above (in place, order, or degree), f. OF. par 
by + amtont, 2 moni adv., up, above (of motion 
or position) :—L. ad moniem to the mount or hill. 

In AFr. paramoni had the simple sense ‘ above’, 
c.g. In local position, on a page, or in a book : 

1381 Gower Afironr 10017 Jt fist le mariage Jadiz du 
Siecle a son lignage Comme Je vous contay paramont.] 

1, Above in a scale of rank or authority; 
soperior, a. In Jord paramount, lord superior ; 
overlord ; sfec. the supreme lord of a fee, from 
whom other feudatories hold, but who himself 
holds from none; hence érans/. one who exercises 
supreme power or jurisdiction. So dady paramount, 
a woman in snpreme authority; also ¢ransf. the 
lady who has made the highest score in an archery 
tournament. 

Lrg wear 2k. 13 Edw, ///, Trin. (Rolls) 307 La mort le 
chef seigneur paramont nest rien a vous, @ 1481 LitTLETON 
Tenures ii. § 19 (1516) A iij, Autielx seruices come le donnour 
fait a son seignur prochaine a lay paramont [/r. 1544, etc., 
Such seruices “ dononr doth vato his lord next aboue]. 
1528 J. Peanins Profitable Booke v. § 430 Mes si en mexsme 
le case le seignar paramont relees toat son droit en le 
tenancye al heire, cest releas le menalte est determine 
[¢r. 1642, p. 185, If in the same case the Lord paramount 
release unto the heire all his right in the tenancy, by this 
release the Menaltie is determined].] 

1579 Fenton Guwicciard. 1, (1599) § Quarrels.. betweene the 
vassall and the Lord Peramouat 1592 Wanner Alb. Eng. 
vit. xiii, (1622) 207 With Scots .. Who to our Kings, Lords 
Parramounts, not warres but vprores hring. 1628 Coxe On 
Litt. 65 The King is soneraigne Lord, or Lord ‘amont. 
either mediate or immediate of all and enery parcell of Land 
within the Realme. 1642 Cuas. | dasw. Declar. 26 May 


| in Clarendon //ist. Red. v. $287 Was not the Interest of the 


A high plateau in the tropical parts of South | 


America, bare of trees, and exposed to wind and 


thick cold fogs, 

1760-72 tr. Juan § Ulloa’s Voy. ed. 3) 1. 422 The most 
remarkable paramos or deserts of Quito. 1875 Encyel. Brit. 
J. 89/2 The Indian of the Andes ., through whose rade 
straw hut the piercing wind of the paramos sweeps, and 
chills the white man to the very bone. 1g01 A. H. Keane 
S. Amer. 1.193 Vhe Venezuelan and Columhian Paramo— 
a narrow zone of cold bleak terraces. 

Paramologetie, cron. f, PAROMOLOGETIC, 


Paramorph (px‘rimgif). Avin, (mod. f. Gr. 


| wapa- by- (see PaRA-1 1) + poppy form: lit. by- 


form, subsidiary form.] A pseudomorph formed 
by a change of physical characters without a 
change in chemical composition. 


1879 in WeasTER Suppl. 1892 Amer. Naturalist Jan. 55 
Many of the sup paramorphs have been proven..to fe 


due. rather to the solation of some original substance and | 


its replacement hy a new deposition, 

Paramorphia, -morphine: see Para-! 2. 

Paramorphic (pxrimpufk), a. Afin. [f. as 
PARAMORPI + -1¢.} Of or pertaining to a para- 
morph ; characterized by paramorphism. 

1886 Dana in doner, Frail. Sc. Ser. a1, XXX. 315 This 
type of crystal (brookite} is the one which most frequent] 

ows the paramorphic change to rutile. 1894 ZAinker V. 
342 Phenomena like the devitrification of natural glasses 
oscillate from paramorphic to pseudomorphic. 

Paramorphism (petimgrfiz'm). dfin. [f. 
as prec. + -18¢.] The change of one mineral to 
another having the same chemical composition 
but a different molecular structure, 

1868 Dana Afin. ted. 5) 697 Aragonite .. passes to calcite, 
through paramorphism. 1889 Natwre 21 Nov. 49/1 Para- 
morphism .. includes those changes within the rock-mass 
involving changes in the chemical composition of the original 
minerals and the formation of new minerals. 

Paramorphosis (pxrimpifgwsis) Affn.  [f. 
Gr, mapapoppd-ev to transform, distort; see PARA- 
MORPH and -os1s.] = prec. 1890 in Cent, Dil. 

Paramorphous (peramfifes), a. Afin. [f. as 
prec. + -0US.] = PARAMORPHIC. 1882 in Ocitvie. 

Paramoudra (perim#dri). Geol. [Sug- 
gested by IH. Norton (1881 Proc. Norwich Geol. 
Soc. I. 132) to be Anglo-Irish corruption of Erse 
peura mutreach (per marix) ‘sea pears’, from 
their shape, and occurrence on the beach below 
chalk cliffs} A name glven to large flints, pear- 
shaped, barrel-shaped, or cylindrical (sometimes 
3 ft. long and 1 ft. thick), perforated with a central 
axial cavity, found standing erect in the chalk of 
the N.E. of Ireland (where the name is local) and 
of Norfolk (where known as fof-s/ones). 

1817 Bucxtanoin Trans. Geol. Soc. WV. 413 These singular 
fossils..are known at Belfast by the name of Paramoudra, 


a word which I..shall adopt because I find it thus appro- 
priated. They have, I believe, never yet been found in 


Lord Paramount consistent with that of the Mesne Lord? 
7047 Dicces Unlaw/f, Taking Arms xiv. 116 He.,made all 
-.fendaries to him,so that he remained.. Lord Par amount, 
or overtord in the whole Land. 1737 A. Hamitton New 
Acc. E, Ind. \. xxiit. 275 Built, of old, by the Portugueze, 
when they were Lords Paramount of aif the Sea-coasts of 
India, 2851 Dixon JV, Penn xxiii. (1872) 202 Penn was now 
become the lord paramount of territories almost as large as 
England. 1865 Livinasrone Zamrbest v. 108 Part of the 
Upper Shire Valley has a lady paramount, named Aare 
a Ross Gas, 10 Sept. 3/4 The prizes were. .givenaway by 
Lady F. who was the Lady Paramount of the afternoon. 

b. generally. Above others in cank or order; 
highest in power or jurisdiction ; supreme. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xxxvi. 73 Thei saye that 
the kyng is trone peramounte of all the benifices 
within the realme. 1613 Puacnas Prlgrimage (1614) 406 
He.. proceedeth with the governours of Persia, whether 
Paramont or deputed, 1799-1805 S. Tuaxer dnglo-Saz. I. 
un. iii, 170 There appears ..to have been a paramount 
sovereign; a Pea-dragon, or Penteyro. 18a8 Scott ¥. 7. 
Perth xxvii, The Clan Chattan.. having for their para. 
mount chief the powerful earl of the latter shire. 1841 
Macautay £ss., IV. Hastings (1851) 618 To make Britain 
the paramount power in India. , 

2. In more general sense: Superior to all others 
in influence, power, position, or importance ; pre- 
eminent. 

1639 Fucren //oly War ut, xix. (1840) 148 The pope that 
antichrist paramount. 21661 Furter Worthies (1840) II. 
316 The Cathedral of Salisbury. .is paramount in this kind, 
1684 T. Buaner 74. Earth 1, 141 Hecan, bya power para- 
mount, stop the rage cither of Satan or Antichrist. 1784 
Cowrex 7ask v1. 583 Man's..rights and claims Are para- 
mount. 1816 Coteaipce Statesm. Alan. a9 Sir Philip 
Sydney—he the paramount gentleman of Europe. 1849 
Grote Greece ut. liv. VI. 619 The paramount feeling.. 
tended to peace. 1868 GLapstoxe Jav. Awad iii, (1870) 
74. The Achaians were paramount, apd the Pelasgoi were 
subordinate members of one and the same community. 1877 
J.D. Cuamaers Divine Worship 229 Matters of paramount 
importance. 

. Const, fo. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Of Faction, Leagues within the State 
are ever Pernicions to Monarchies; For they raise an Obli- 

ation Paramount to Obligation of Soueraigntie. 1690 

“Ez Govt, 1. xi, (Rildg.) 126 A right antecedent and a- 
mount to all gnvernment. x Junius Lett, xi. 47 ‘Their 
first duty..is paramount to all xubsequent be Si 
1844 Lo, Brovcnam Srit, Const. xv. (1862) 220 hey re 
garded the title by hereditary succession as paramount to 
any re enactment. 

ec. With ellipsis of Zo, 

1596 Bacon Max, Com, Law i. (7656) 3 To any degree 
paramount the first the law respecteth not, 1636 Pryxwx 
Unbish. Tim. (2661) 2 Having no superintendent para- 
mount them. 1643 — 7reach. & Disloyalty 1.6 A General 

cell is paramount the Pope. 1832 Baown Scr7ven's 
Law Copyholds (ed. 6) 25 Not .. - as against a dowress, 
whose dower is paramount the debts, 

B. sé. = Lord paramount; overlord; supreme 


gp Ga hays I (x650) ¥g0 (Hymn) Blest 
e1645 Howse Lefi, I. v. xii. (1650) 3 mn) Bl 
ee ia mst as Paramount, And velo Cherubins, 
1667 Mitton P. £. 11. 508 Midst camo thir mighty Paramount. 
1979 Foxeest Voy. N. Guinea 327 Those paramooors claim 
property of the hanks, as wel as of the dry ee 
Fraser's Mfag. XX. 41 The parded paramount o 
hath rung The knell of onslavght. 
Hence Pa‘raz ly a. 
above all; Pa 


PARAMOUNT, 


1818 Cotrripce in Lit. Reo, (1836) 1.16 Man communi- 
cates by articulation of sounds, and *paramountly by the 
memory in the ear. 18aa E.vaminer 185/a Such active 
instinetiveness of character, as_paramountly lives in the 
canvass of E. Landseer, 1738 J. iets Suffolk Trav. (1764) 
154 He is only the mean Lord, Sir Thomas Allen hath a 
*Paramountship over him. 1898 Datly News a Aug. 5/1 
Four young native [Basuto] chiefs, including the heir to 
the paramountship, 

+Paramount, v. 04s. rare—'. [f. Para- 
MOUNT @.]  Zattr, To become paramount, to rise 


to the highest place. 


1697 Porter Anitg. Greece w. xi. (1715) a74 And dost thou, 


think, thon dirty, servile Woman, To paramount, to cast 
me out? , i 
Paramountcy (pz'rimauntsi). Also para- 
mouncy, [f. PARAMOUNT + -cY: paramouncy is 
formally more analogical; cf. esant,-ancy, frequent, 
-ency.] The condition or status of being paramount. 
1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. go And add to her Para- 
mouncy of renown. @ 1834 CoLeripce Notes & Lect. (1849) 
I. a78 If it were possible to lessen the paramountcy of 
Volpone himself, 1890 W. Wattace Lise Schopenhauer 181 
That metaphysical doctrine of the essentia! paramountcy of 
the will, 1897 H. M. Srancev in 194 Cent. Apr. 513 
British Paramouncy over the S. African Republic is ac- 
knowledged in the [Conventions of 1881 and 1884]. 


Paramour (px‘rimier), adv. phr. and sé, 
Forms: see below. [ME. a. OF. adv. phr. par 
amur, amour, -s, by or through love. From an 
early date the phrase was wrilten as one word, and 
came to be treated (in Eng.) asa sb., both in sense 
of ‘love’ and ‘beloved, lover’, This may have 
come partly through a mistaken analysis of the 
phrase fo love paramour, -s.J 

A. adv, phr. Forms: 3-4 par amur, -s, 4 
par amour, -s, per amour, -8; paramut, -s, 
4-6 paramour, -s (5 paramoure, -es, -is, 5-6 
peramour, -8, -owre, 6 -owris, 5 (7) -ore). 

+1. Through or by way of love; out of (your) 
love, for love's sake (cf. Love sé. 7); sometimes 
in weakened sense, Of your kindness, as a favour, 
if you please. Ods. 


Perh. sometimes orig. short for ‘for love of God’. 

3. » Six Benes (MS. A.) 118 ‘Felawe', a saide, ‘par amur: 
Whar mai ich finde bemperur?’ 13.. Senyn Sag. (W.) 1455 
Al! lat me in, sire, paramour! 13:. Cocr de L. 453 Tel me 
the sothe, 1 yow prey, Off these joustes, peramours. 14.. 
Recovery of Throne by Edw. 1V in Pol, Poents (Rolls) 11. 
280 He hathe deservid thancke amonge other paramour. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 143 The Lord Chiefe 
Tustice stood vp, and forbade the proceedings, alotting 
Paramour the Lands, with the satisfying of the Plaintifes. 

+2. For or by way of sexual love. Ods. (or arch.) 

€1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 3a Whey moorne for hym 
paramour Whan hem were bet to slepe. 18a5 Scorr Be- 
trothed xxvii, She is one I could have doated to death upon 
par amours, 1848 Lytron Harold vi. vi, Some infidel, to 
one of whose wives he sought to be gallant, par amtour's. 
tb. Phrase. Yo love par amour (amours): 
(Usually) To love by way of (sexnal) love, to love 
(a person of the opposite sex), to love amorously 
or as a lover, to be in love with; sometimes, 


to have a clandestine or illicit amour with. 

In_ some later instances arg may have been taken 
as sb. and object of the vb.: of. B. 2 

41300 Floris § Bi. 486 Ho bat luuep par amur And hap 
per-of ioye mai luue flures. a1300 Cursor M. 52 For now 
is halden non in curs Bot qua bat luue can paramanrs [/a/er 
ATSS, -ours, -ouris}, @1310 in Wright Lyrte P. xxxi. or 
¥ lovede a clerk al par amours. 1375 Baraour Bruce xb 
485 He his sister paramouris Lufit. ¢138 Cuaucer Knd,.'s 
L. a97, I telle thee outrely ffor mour I loued hire first 
erthow. ¢1410 Sir Cleges 489 Sir Cleges .. That I lovyd 
Peramore, ¢1430 Syr Gener (Roxb,) A553 He loueth 
paramoures som wight. 1430-40 Lyps. Bockas vin. xxvii. 
(1g58) 19 Abone al women loued her peramour. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour L iij, To loue peramours eche other. 
sp Exvot Gov, 1. xxii, The same lady (Cleqpatra] Antoni 
+e loued also peramours, abandonynge his wyfe. 1535 
Coveroate Baruch vi. 8 Like as a wench y' Joueth per- 
amours is trymly deckte, ¢ 1560 A. Scorr Poems (S. TS.) 
fil, 46 And swa but pane 3e may lufe paramowris. did. 
xxix. 6 For mooy men ar evill to ken, pat Invis paramour, 
W' fenseit mynd, fals and vnkynd, Bringis 3ow to dishonour. 
[t6g2 AsNMoLE Theat. Chem. 200 scHatotert him peramore 
and no other.] 

B. 56, Forms: 3- paramour, 4-5 -amours 

(5-6 -is ; 4, 6-7 -or, 4, 8 -ore, 5-6 -oure, per-). 

T1. Love; es. sexnal love; an amour. Oés. 

61380 Will, Palerne 141a He..layked him at likyng wib 
pat faire burde Pleyes of paramours vn-parceyued foes 
time, So sliliche, bat no seg souched non ille. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Cook's T. 8 He was as ful of love & paramour As is the 
hyve ful of hony sweete. — Aferch. 1. 206 By cause of 
leuefu) procreacion Of children,,And nat oonly for paramour 
or loue, ¢1470 HENRvson Mor. Fad, iit (Fox &§ Cock) 110 
In all this warld was thair na kyndar thing; In paramouris 
he wald do ws plesing. a1586 Montcomenie Afisc. Poems 
1.a7 Pigmateon, that ane portratour Be painting eraft, didsa 
decoir, Himself thnirwith in paramour Fell suddanlie, and 
smert thairfoir. 

+b. In devotional usc, Divine or celestial love: 

cf. 2b. Obs, 

13.. Salut. Our Lady 45in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
135 Heil pared princesse of paramour, Heil Blosme of 

rere, Brihtest of ble. 

2. A person beloved by one of the opposite sex ; 
a ‘love’, a lover, a swectheart; also of animals 


(quots. 1735, 1801) and fig. arch. and poet, 


| 


460 


©1350 IVidf, Palerne 1534 Mi perles paramours way plese 
& my pele Spek to me spakli or i spille sone. 1393 Lane. 
P. Pl, C. xv, 107 A mayde for a mannes lone her moder 
for-sakeb,..and goop forth with hure paramour. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxiii. 78 Ye knowe well my lady par- 
amours, and that she is of your lynage. 1535 Srewart Crom, 
Scot. (2856) If. 514 Ane fair 30ung man, Hir peramouris 
quhilk in the tyme wes than. ?a1550 Anight of Curtesy 45 
in Ritson Afetr. Rom. 111. 195 His paramour she thought to 
be, Hym for to love wyth herte and minde, Nat in vyce but 
in chastyte. 1590 Spenser /, O. 1. Lo The Willow, worne 
of forlorne Paramours. 16z9 Mitton Nativity 36 To wan- 
ton with the Sun her lusty Paramour, 1735 Somervitte 
Chase w. 58 Huntsman! ..For ev’ry longing Dame select 
Some happy Paramour, 1801 Soutney 7ha/ada w. i, Pale 
reflection .. Of glow-worm on the bank, Kindled to guide 
her winged paramour, 1891 R. Extis Catsdlus |xi. 44 Lord 
of fair paramours, of youth’s Fair affection uniter. 
+b. Formerly, in devotional language, applied 
(by men) to the Virgin, and (by women) to Jesus 
Christ; sometimes also to God. Oés, 7 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 69 For-pi blisce (1] bat paramour.. Hyr 
lune is ay ilike new. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints \. (Katerine) 
1118 Mydere lord Ihesu criste..bat is my luf and paramor, 
©1475 Songs & Carols 13th C. (Warton Club) 48 To his 
moder then gan he [Christ] say,.. My swete moder, myn 
paramour. 149a Ryman Poems |xvii. 2in Archio Stud. neu, 
Spr. LXXXDS, 235 [Mary to Christ] Myne owne dere sonne 
and paramoure. 1581 Mararck B&, of Notes 1171 Thus 
prnne and pricke vp your selues, and God himselfe shall be 
your paramour, , 
ce. ‘The lady-love of a knight, for whose love he 
did battle ; hence, the object of chivalrous admira- 


tion and attachment. Aoe?, 

103 Dunzar Thistle & Kose 180 The commonun voce vp- 
raiss of birdis small,.. Welcome to be our princes of honour, 
Onr perle, our plesans and our paramour. c1sgo Greene 
¥'r, Bacon vi. 37 Suffice to me he's Englands paramour, 
1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. 33 He may declare his deere 

ection to his Paramour [i. e. Ger or his pure honesty 
to the world. 1630 13. Jonson CA/oridya ad fin., Chloris, the 
queen of flowers:.. The top of paramours, : 

3. An illicit or clandestine lover or mistress 
taking the place, but without the rights, of a 
husband or wifc. Now, the illicit partner of a 


married man or woman. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prot. 454 My fourthe housbonde 
was 4 reuelour This is to seyn he hadde a paramour. ¢1400 
Maunnev. (1839) iv. 24 He seyde, he wolde ben hire lemman 
or paramour, 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour Lij, Ones he was 


| gone for to see his paramours in the wynter. a@1548 [Tact 


Chron., Edw. 1V 193, She might so fortune of his per- 
amour and concubyne to be chaunged to his wyfe & lawfull 
bedfelow. 1598 Drayton Heroic. ne vii. 175, [sue not now 
thy Paramour to bee, But as a Husband to be link’d to 
thee. 1664 H. More Afyst. Jnig. 257 Pranking up them- 
selves to allure their Paramours. 1816 J. Scott Vis, Paris 
(ed. 5) 85 A woman can seldom possess a lover before mar- 
riage, and is as seldom without a variety of paramours after. 
1832 G. Downes Le¢?. Cont. Countries 1. 2a4 A Russian 
piles pees by Catherine 1I, who had her husband 
or a paramour. = 

[Paramonr, v. ‘to love' is given in some Dicts. on the 
strength of thesubjoined passage; but prob. ‘loueth ‘has been 
accidentally omitted bythe scribe. c14go Alerdin 47, [knowe 
a faire lady that Vter paramours. Cf. /é/d. 9 That she loued 
the holy man paramours.] 

Paramuthetic (pzrimizpetik), ¢. [prop. 
paramythetic,ad.Gr. aapapvOnrin-ds,f. mapapvOeioOar 
to encourage, console, f. mapa- beside + puOeia0at 
to speak.] Tending to encourage, consolatory. 

1854 Maurice Mor. & ALet. Philos. 11. ii. § ta. 47 The 
discipline of the habits or character he [Clemens] would call 
protreptic, of the actions hypothetic, of the passions para- 
muthetic. 

Paramylene to -naphthalene: sce Para-1. 

Paranatellon (pirenate'lpn). 4stro/. [£.Gr. 
mapa- beside + dvaréddow rising.] <A star that 
tises at the same time as another star or stars. 

1811 Sin W. Drummonn (Edipus Yudaicus xxvii, Now the 
extra-zodiacal stars,..which rise above the horizon, or sink 
below it, during the time that decan takes to rise or set, are 
what I call its paranatellions, 1882 Mary Lockwooo tr, 
Lenormant's Beginn, Hist. 568 note, The twelve stars. .are 
astronomically the paranatellons of the signs [of the Zodiac]. 

Parance, Parand, var. PARENCE, PARENT a. 

Paranema to Paranephritis: sce Para-! 1. 

| Paranete (perinft/). Also 7 -neate. [L. 
a, Gr, mapayhry, £. wapa- beside +977 the highest 
in pitch of three strings.] In ancient Gr. music, 
The note next below the nete in either the disjunct 


or the upper tetrachord. 

1603 HoLtann Péstarch Explan. Words, Paranete Hyper- 
bolean, a treble string or note in musicke. 1660 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos, 1x. (1701) 386/1. 1694 W. Hotoer Harmony 
(1731) 104 The Lichanos, Parypate, Paranete, and Trite, are 
changeable, 1898 Stainern & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms 
s.v. Greck Music, The scale..for the eight stringed lyre 
upon the Pigs or Octave System... Upper Tetrachord. 
e. Nete. d. Paranete. c. Trite. b, Paramese. 


| Pavang (pire). [Malay reug parang] A 


large heavy sheath-knife nsed by the Malays for 
various purposes, esp. a5 4 weapon. 

852 P. Parley's Ann. 37x He observed..in the hand of 
a native woodman, a pnrang, or wood chopper. 188a De 
Wipr Equator 103 Bakar..and a Malay boatman pre- 
ceded us with parangs to clear the way of branches before 
us. 1892 Pall Mal/ G. 18 Oct. 4/2 The pirates, who were 
armed with spears and parangs, showed fight. 

Comb, + W. H. Furxess Fotk-lore Borneo 7 This 
parang-handie sank deep into the rock. 


~ 


,PARANYMPHAL. 


Paraniline, etc.: see Para-1 2, 

|| Paranoia (peerinoi'a), paranea (-nia). 
fath, [mod.L. a, Gr. mapavoia, f. napivo-os dis- 
tracted, f. mapa- beside + vd-os, vos mind.] Mental 
derangement ; sec. chronic mental unsoundness 
characterized by delusions or hallucinations, esp, 
of grandeur, persecution, etc, 

1857 Mavne Expos. Lex., Paranea, 1891 N.Y. Tribune 
1 Dec, 3/3 (Funk), 1 should designate his trouble as paranoia. 
189a Keview of Rev. 15 July 56/x Paranoia bears fruit in de- 
Iusions of persecution, or hallucinations, or delusions of 
grandeur, 1899 J. Fiske Cranks in Atlantie Monthly Man, 
A clear Instance of the megalomania which is a well-known 
symptom of paranoia. 

Hence Paranoi‘ac, -m'ac, a. adj, afflicted with 
paranoia ; b. 56.; also Parano‘ic, -nes‘ic a. 

1857 Marne Zxpos, Lex., Paranoicus, of or belonging to 
Paraneea: paranoic. 189 Kevtete of Kev. 15 July 56/1 The 
select portion of the paranoiac race. Zéid., The paranoiac 
suffers from a steady degeneration of the brain through 
hallucinations and delusions towards the delusion of gran- 
denr. 1 A llbutt’s Syst. Med. VMI. 39 The paranoiae 
is the victim of foul wrong, he is proud, defiant, and self- 
centred. , 

Paranomasia, obs. erron. f, PARONOMASIA, 

Parant, var. PARENT a. Obs. Paranter: see 
PERADVENTURE. Parantory: see PEREMPTORY, 

Paranthelion (pzrénpilign). [mod. f. Gr. 
nap{a- beside + dv" = dvri over against + #Atos 
sun.] A diffuse white image of the sun, due to 
successive reflexions from prismatic ice in the 
atmosphere, seen at the same altitude as the sun 
and at an angular distance from it varying from 
go° to 140°. 

1888 A, W. Greery Amer. Weather xx. 262 (Cent.) There 
is then visible, at_120° from the sun, a white image more 
or less diffuse, which has received the name of paranthelion, 

+Paranthine. Afiz. Obs. [f. Gr. mapav6-civ 
to be past bloom, to wither, f. map(a- past + dvOos 
flower + -1NE 5,] An obsolete name for Wernerite. 


Also + Para‘nthite. 

1831 Brewster Optics xvii. 149. aries Dana Min. (ed. 5) 
319 The name paranthine, substituted for scapolite (and for 
Arendal specimens) by Hatiy, 1868 /éid., The name Fe 
ranthite may well be retained for this section of the Scapolite 
group, 

Paranthracene, etc. : see Pana-1 1, 2. 

Parannclens (peranizklds). Biol, PI. -i, 
[& Para-1 4 + Nucrevs.] A small snbsidiary 


nucleus, of which there may be one or more, in 


certain Protozoa. 

1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. p. viii, Conjugation 
in the Infusoria is attended bya definite breaking-up of the 
nucleus and so-called nucleolus (paranucleus) of the con 
ing individuals, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Amini fe 
255 The nucleus or endoplast, and paranucleus or endo- 
plastule, sometimes erroneously termed nucleolus, 

Hence Paranu‘olear @., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a paranucleus; Paranu‘cleate @, 
having a parannclens. So also Paranucle‘olus, 
a body extruded from the nuclens of the mother-cell 
of pollen-grains or spores just before division. 

1885 Lankester in Encyed. Brit, XUX. 864/1 It docs not 
appear to be established that there is any transference of 
nuclear or paranuclear matter from one individual to the 
other in the form of solid formed particles, 1887 A. B. 
Macuntum in QO. Frnd, Microsc. Se. Mar. 447. 4 

Paranymph (pe'rinimf). Also 6-7 -nimph. 
[ad. L. paranymphus masc., also late L. para- 
nympha tem. (Isidore), a. Gr. napdvujupos mase. the 
best man, fem. the bridesmaid, f. mapa- beside + 
vingn bride, Cf. F. paranymphe m, and f 
(15th c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] . j 

l. Gr. Auntig. The ‘friend of the bridegroom’, 
who accompanied the latter when he went to fetch 
home the bride; also, the bridesmaid who escorted 
the bride to the bridegroom; hence, a modem 
‘best man‘ or groomsman, or a bridesmaid. 

1600 W. Warson Decacordon (1602) 204 Our blessed Ladies 

imphe Saint Gabriell, 1671 Mitton Saison 1020 
Thy Paranymph, worthless to thee compar'd. 177 Mas, 
Grirritn ‘ist, Lady Barton 11. 274, 1 hope she is by this 
time Lady Creswell, and that my sweet little Harriet 
had the pleasure and honour of being her paranymph. 
1829 Soutugy Ad! for Love iv. xx, The Bride and Brides 
groom side by side, The Paranymphs in fetal Arranged 
oneitherhand. 1891 G, F. X.Grirriti tr. Houard's Christ 
1. 142 By her side the paranymph, or bridesmaid, kept 
wares with the ten virgins. d 
Jig. 183 O. Rev. CXAV. 530 The paranymphs of the bridal 
[of Mary Stuart] were to be the fiends of ware 

2. transf. and fig. A person or thing that woos 
or solicits for another ; an advocate, spokesman, OF 
orator, who speaks in behalf of another. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 31, 
I would..it had bene your fortune to haue encountred some 
other Paranymphes, then such as you are now to dnc 
1643 Trapr Com. Gen, xxiv. 35 Ministers, Christs Para- 
nymphs, must likewise wo for Christ. 1656 Biount Glassagr. 
tecn Cotgr.], Paranymph, an Orator, who a little bey 
the Commencement of Doctors, ete. makes a pub ek 
Speech in commendation of their honesty and su cic 
@ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais ut. xii, 341 Yo supply the place 
ofn Paranymph, Braul broker, Proxenete or Mediator 

Hence {Parany‘mphala. 

1638 Forp Lady’s Trial 1. i, Sayiog grace As at some 
paranymphal feast. 


PARAPEGM. 


Parao, obs. form of prahu, PRoa, 
Paraparesis to Parapeptone: secPARA-!1, 2. 


Parapegm (px‘ripem). Gr. Anlig. Now 
nsually in Gr,-L. form parapegma (pzrape'gma). 
[ad. L. farapegma, pl. -pégmata, 2. Gr. nopdmyypa, 
-mpyuara, & thing fixed beside or near, a tablet, 
calendar, etc., f. wapa- beside + wyypa anything 
fastened. Cf. mod.F. parapegme.] A tablet set 
up inscribed with some public information or 
annonacement, as a law, a proclamation, or n 
calendar of annals or astronomical observations ; 
a canon, rule, or precept; a fixed date or epoch. 

a. ©1641 Be, Mountacu Acts § Afon. ii. (1642) 133 From whal 
Parapegme or root of time, these 70, weekes or 490. yeares 
must he current, is a thing mach perplexed anal involved. 
ans Sia T, Browne /seud, EA. 1. xiti, (1686) 182 Our fore- 
fathers..set them down in their Parapegms or Astronomical 
Canons, 1755 Jonsson, Parapegnr. 

B, 366aStiuinerr, Orig. Sacr, 1, vi. § 3 (ed. 3) 89 The want 
of certain palpogmata or some fixed periods of time. 1753 
PRil, Trans, ALVA. 225 We see here an authentic para- 

egma in antient history, deduced from astronomy. 1 
R Porson in Afuseum Crit. 1.234 Diodorus .. complains 
that he could find no parapegma on which he could rely, in 
relating the events that preceded tho Trojan war. 

Parapet (pe'ripét). Also 7 -pett, -pit. [a. 
F, parapet (Kabelais 16th c.), or It. parafetto, f. 
Pana-2 protection, defence + fetto:—L. peetus 
breast.) /#/. A defence breast-high, a breastwork. 

1. Afii. A defence of earth or stone to cover 
troops from the enemy’s observation and fire; in 
permanent works, a protection against shot, raised 
on the top of a wall or rampart; in field-works, 
a bank of earth high enough to screen the de- 
fenders and thick enongh to resist any shot that is 
likely to be discharged against it. 

[1583 Stocker Crv. Warres Lowe C. 1. 83 b, The Enemie 
had with batterie, greatly decaied the Bulwarke, Parapetti, 
Maisons, houses, Cloisters and Churches.) 1590 Mancow 
aud Pt. Lamburl. wu. ii, It must have,.parapets to hide the 
musketeers, Casemates to place the great artillery. 1596 
Suaxs.1 Aen, /V, 1. iii. 55. 1655 Mag. Woacestee Cent, 
fv. § 73 A transmittible Gallery over any Ditch or Breach 
in a ‘lown-wall, with a Blinde and Parapit Cannon-proof. 
3748 Anson's Voy. 111. x. 4to A soldier. .stalkt about on the 
parapet with a battle-ax in his hand. 1803 WettincTon in 
Gurw. Desf. 1. 444 It wants..the earth which has been 
washed from the parapet Into the ditch to be cleared ont. 
1862 W. 1}. Russert in 7tmes 10 July, Ehigher ap .. there 
is a breastwork and parapet, within which are six guns. 

2. A low wall or barrier, placed at the edge of 
ate balcony, roof, etc. or along the sides 
of a bridge, pier, quay, etc. to prevent people 
from falllng over; sometimes mainly or wholly 
ornamental. 

1598 Fiozio, Parafetio,.,a parapet or wall hreast high. 
1706 Purtrirs, Parapet (Ital. in Masonry),a Wall or Balcony 

reast-high, ranging about a Pillar, Tower, Steeple, or other 
Building, @27a0 Suerrteco (Dk, Backhm.) IVés, (1753) II. 
924 {The roof) defended hy a parapet of ballusters. 177aC. 
Elurton Bridges 96. 1833 P. Nicnoison Pract, Build. 310. 
1866 Geo. Exior *, Holt 5 te terrace surrounded with a 
Stone parapet in front of the house, 1879 Brack Afacleod of). 
Xxxvi. 320 Sitting on the weather-worn parapet of the bridge. 

b. ¢ransf. Anything resembling a parapet ia 
appearance or nse. 

io B, Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 744/21 There was a 
wall or parapet of teeth set in our mouth, to restrain the 
petulancy of our words. 1833 F, Curssorp Ascent Aft, 
ad ar “Ses sa Pbeelaes eet of nae we ising outs 
Selves opposed by a parapet of congealed snow, about eight 
feet high. 1837 Soutney JVés, I. p. xvii, The brows of ite 
Surrey hills bear a parapet of modern villas, 1877 Bryant 
“Little People of Snow 64 {Winter] threw S les of 
silvery frost upon the grass, And edged the brook with 
listening parapets. 

te. Her, A representation of a parapet. Ods. 

3661 Mozcan Sp. Gentry m1. iv. 34 The Mural Crown was 
raised with Brectesches, parapects, and Battlements of Gold, 

%. Locally, The side-walk, footpath, or pavement 
of a street or rond. 

The ordinary name in Chester, Liverpool, and the district 
from Crewe to Lancaster, hot disappearing eastward. 

2840 (‘ Well known in Live: 1.” rr B.). 1871 in Horre 
Suppl. Lex. (erron. ‘North Eng. and Sc."). 3 ee reg- 
ular name in Ormskirk.’ H. “Mo 1900 ivi - FRancts 
Daughter of the Soitiii, 26 Occasionally, to the terror of her 
mistress, hoisting one wheel of the bath-chair on the parapet. 
[1904 See Manch. City News Jan. 23—Feb. 20,‘ Notes & Q.") 

4, attrib, and Comb., as parapet bank, walk; 
also parapet line, the line or level of the bottom 
of the parapet, esp. on a roof; parapet wall, 
a low wall serving as a parapet. 

1939 C. Lanerye Short Act. Piers Westm. Bridge 69 The 
Side-walks..to be six Feet in the Clear, between the Parapet- 
Walls. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 77 The fence isa high 
broad parapet bank. 1863 T. A. TrotLors Mfarictia I. x. 
185 A low Parapet wall defended it from the edge of the 
rock, O'Donovan Merv Oasis 1. ii. 38 The ancient 
chief entrance above which the parapet walk is continued. 

Wiis & Crask Cambridge M1. 284 Wykeham's 
Gateway-tower [at Magdalen Coll., Oxford] rises plain and 
Square above the parapet-line of the chambers. /d/d. 28s. 

Heace Pa-rapet z., chiefly in Pa'rapeted p7/.2, 
furnished with or defended by a parapet; Pa‘ra- 
Petleas @., withont a parapet. 

T. Starroro Pac, Hid. ii. vi. (1810) 548 A_place 
Naturally formed like a platforme, and parrapetted with an 
old ag on Soutusy Hist. Penins. War VW. 108 Tho 
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housetops were porsveter to secure the defendanis. 1859 
Cham. Frat. X\.325 A perilous bridge ;. high, parapetless. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 15 Ju y 1 A wider parapeted trench. .de- 
signed for two rows of infantry. 


Parapetalous: see Para-1 1, 

Paraph yee), 3b. Also 4-5 paraf, 5 -nffo. 
[a. F. paraphe, parafe, also 15th c. farraphe, -affe, 
paraffe = lt. pararfo, med.L. parasphus, shortened 
form of paragraphus: sce PARAORAPH. J 

+1. A paragraph. Ods. 

3398 Purvey Renionstr, (1851) 15 Hostiance, in the paraf 

Quid si clericus ', seith jetc.}.  ¢x4q0 romp. Parv, 3832/1 
Paraf ofa booke (//. or paragraf,.), STE, PORTER: 
1483 Cath. Angl. 2690/1 A Paraffe, paragraphns. 

+2. QA paragraph mark on the margia. Ods. 

34.. A. B.C, Poem 8 in Pol., Rel, & L. Poems (1866) 244 
Wront is on be bok with-oute, .v. paraffys grete & stoute 
Bolyd in rose red. #éid. 19 Grete paraffys, pat be wondis .v. 

3. Diplomatics, A flourish made after a signature, 
originally as a kiad of precnutien against forgery, 

1584 Powsrt Lioyd’s Camodria g That character which the 
Lawyers do call a Parapfh. 1656 Biount Glossogr. [from 
Cotgr.), Paragk, the flourish or peculiar Knot or mark set 
unto, after, or instead of, a name in the signing a Deed or 
Letter. 1727-41 Cuampeas Cycl, s.v., The Paraph of the 
Kings of France is a grate, which the secretaries always 
place before their own, in all letters, etc. 1842 Branoe Dict. 
Set. etc, s.Vv., ln some countries (as in Spain) the paraph 
is still a usual addition to a signature. 1895 Datly News 
17 Dec. 5/1 [Signature of Fr. Bacon) The paraphe is a loop- 
headed triangle, with a lozenge below. 

Paraph (ent yy. [6 (preessb.: ich. F. 
parapher (1565 in Hatz.-Darm.) in sense 2.] 

+1. ¢rans, To divide into paragraphs. Ods. 

gine Promp, Pnarv, 3823/1 Parafyd, paragraphatus. 
Para ey paragrapho, 

2. To affixa paraph to; heace, to sign, esp. with 
initials; to initial. 

1667 Everyn Pudi. eer: To Rdr., I have yet pore 
sued my antagonist, rightly paraff'd and compared. 1856 
tr. Draft Prelim. Peace Vienna 1 Feb., ‘The undersigned, 
after having paraphed it conformably to authorization... 
have agreed that jetc.)}. 

Paraphanalia, obs. erron. f. PARAPIERNALIA. 

Paraphasia, -phasic: sce Para-! 1. 

|Parapherna (perifs-ma), 56.21. [L. fara- 
pherna pl. (in the Digest), a. Gr. wapapepve pl., f. 
napa- beside + pepyy dowcr.] 

L. Rom, Law. Those articles of property held 
by a wife over and above the dowry she broaght 
to her husband, and which remained under her own 
control; see PARAPHERNALIA I, 

1706 Puiturs, Marapherna or Paraphernalia Bona (Gr), 
those Goods that a Wife brings her Husband over and 
above her Dower, as Furniture for her Chamber, wearing 
aaah Jewels, etc, 17az-41 in Chamagas Cyci, 

2. = PARAPHERNALIA 2. 

1876 Baatuorow fat, Afed. (1879) 363 None of the para- 
pherna of the operation .. should be exhibited before the 
patient. 1890 Edin. Reo. CLXXI1. 480 A succession of 
names and a series of disguises were of necessity part of the 
parapherna of every Jesuit father. 


Paraphernal (perafs-snil), a. (s6.) [a. F. 
paraphernal (1575 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. 
poraphernal-is, {. parapherna ; see prec, and -AL.] 
Of, belonging to, or of the nature of parapherna. 

1973 Erskine fast. Law Scotl. u vi. § 15. 90 From the 
jus mariti paraphernal goods are exempted. Over these 
the Hee eediina no power. 1828 Cotpprooke Obligations 
26 Married women may have paraphernal or other separate 
property. : : 

b. as sd. (serving as sing. to next.) 

3506 Jil! of Love ats O. (Somerset Ho.), Parapharnelles. 
1839 Witson Jadées V. 5 (E.D.D.) Go and assign thee thy 
appurtenances and paraphernals, 1852 G. Qutsam Legal 

yrics (t887) 95 She had fied And had not left a single 
paraphernal. 

| Paraphernalia (pexrifemz'-tia), s6.27. [med. 
L., nenter pl. of parapherndlis (see prec.), short 
for paraphernalia bona, paraphernal goods. } 

lL. Law. Those articles of personal property 
which the law allows a married woman to keep 
and, to a certain extent, deal with as her own, 

The word parapherxa was used by the Roman jurists to 
indicate all property which a married woman svi guris held 
apart from her dos (dower). Over such property the has- 
band could exercise no rights without his wife's consent. In 
most modern systems of law, based on the Roman, fara- 
phernalia bona (inF r. biens paraphernaux) means much the 
same thing, hot in English and Scottish Common law, under 
which all personal or movable property of a wife vested ipso 
gure in the hosband, the felt Eon became restricted 
to such perclgeom belongings of'a wife as dress, jewels, 
and the like. ‘hese latter were regarded as, in a sense, ap- 
propriated to the wife, and on the husband's death they were 
not treated as part of his succession, and the right of a trustee 
over them, in the event of the hosband’s bankruptcy, was 
restricted. But in neither England nor Scotland did para- 
phernatia strictly include articles in the nature of household 
furniture, even though these had heen marriage presents to 
the wife. The effect of the ‘Married Women’s Property 
Acts’ of 1870, etc., will ultimately be to deprive the term of 
all significance in English and Scottish legal practice. | 

{1478-9 Vear-bk. 18 Edw, fV 11h, Auxy de son npparaile 
quel est appel en nostr ley ft rapkonalia de ceo per lagree- 
ment de son baron el poet faire testament. tr. (Digby, Aen! 
Prop. pe? As to her apparel, which js called in our law 
paraphernalia, of this by agreement with her husband she 
can make a will} 1651 W. Surrraro Farthsé Counsellor 
(2653) 122 The word Paraphonalia is used in our Law, but in 


PARAPHRASABLE. 


the Civi] Law the thing is said to be Purnphernalia, 1666- 
4] Biount, Para, konalia. {So 16: Purtusrs. ] 2718 

Tacctesrieip in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. exaii, 
35 Paraphernalia are not devisable by the husband to 
the wife, 1728 Vanas. & Cis, Prov. Hush. To Rdr., The 
Ornaments she herself provided..seem’d in all Respects the 
Faraphountia of a Woman of Sg 1766 BLAckstons 
Comm. Il. axix. 435-6. 1774 Mss. Datany Lett., to 2B. 
Granville in Life § Corr, der. uw 11, 33 The law restored 
them to her as her own boar hanna. 1845 Srarnen 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) 1 1876 Dicay A'ea! Prog, 
vi. 307 note. 

2. Personal belongings, “ articles of adom- 
ment or attire, trappings; also, the artleles that 
compose an apparatus, outfit, or equipment; the 
mechanical accessories of any function or complex 


scheme ; appointments or bee Eo Dag in gencral. 

1736 Frewinc Pasguin wv. Wks. 1882 X. 176 [Thunder 
and lightoing} are indeed properly the paraphernalia of 
a ghost {on the stage}. 1746 Brit. slag. 257 A Lady whose 
Parapbanalia fill'd ap three Fourths of the Breadth of the 
principal Walk, 1791 'G, Gamsaoo’ Ann. Horsent. iii. 
(1809) 78 Bridles, saddles, and other equestrian parapher. 


nalia. ao M. Maaxwett’ Advice to Sportsmen title-p., 
Hints in the Choice of Guns, Dogs, and Sporting Para- 
phernalia, 186x Taottore Orley F. xiii. 10: The para- 


phernalis of justice,the judge, and the jury, and the law- 

yers. 1883 A, W. Warn Dickens ii. 36 Dickens, though 

a temperate man, loved the paraphernalia of good cheer. 
b. as collective sing. 

3988 Disinterested Love 1.14 My paraphernalia is more 
complete, 1828 Gatt Provost xli. (1868) 120. 1845 Dis- 
rarit Sydif 1. v, A whole paraphernalia of plums, 1882 
O'Donovan A/eru Oasis 1. 147 A ponderous paraphernalia 
is a concomitant of respectahility. 

Heace Parapherna‘lian a. = PARAPIIERNAL. 

3876 Westm. Rev. No. 98 337 The Italian law, for the 
very reason that it regards eet endian of more advantage 
ton wife than dotal property, seizes every opportunity of 
construing donhts in her favour. 

| Paraphimosis (pxrifsimd«sis). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Pana-J 1+ Prrmvsis.] Permanent retraction 
of the prepuce. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paraphimosis,.. 
when the /’raputinre's too short. 1789 W. Bucuan Dore. 
Afed. (1790) 509 Paraphymosis. 1846 Barttan tr. Alalgaigne's 
Alan. Oper. Surg. 473 Paraphymosis only requires two opera- 
tions—reduction—and, if that cannot accomplished hy 
the ordinary means, incision of the stricture. 1861 Bumsrean 
Ven. Dis, (1879) 114 The term Paraphimosis implies exactly 
the opposite of phimosis. 

So Paraphimo‘sed a., affected with paraphi- 
mosis; Paraphimo’tio a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the natnre of paraphimosis. 

1874 Van Buren Dis, Gentt. Org. 16 A paraphimosed 
glans penis. 1857 Marne £.xfos. Lex., Paraphimotic, 

+Paraphonalia, obs. corrupt f. PARAPHER- 
NALIA; hence + Paraphonalion, an article be- 
longing to a married womaa’s pes hernalia. Obs. 

1599 Masston Sco. Villanic 1. ii, Whether .. a5 Parapho- 
nalion A siluer pisse-pot fits his Lady dame? 

| Paraphonia (pxrafoonia). [med.L., far, 
napdgpavos sounding beside (f. rapa- beside + povy 
sound); applied in pl. to certain harmonies: cf. 


napaporf side-sound.] 

Ll. Gr. Afus. ‘Phe harmony or concord of foarths 
and fifths: cf. Antirpiony 1 and HomorHony 1a, 

1776 Burney Hist. Afus I. 127 note, Two passages. .shew, 
that even in their time, thirds and sixths made no part of 
their Antiphonin, or Paraphonia, 178a-6 Cuamaens Cycl. 
ted. Rees), Paraphoxia, in Music, is that species of concord, 
which results from different sounds, as the fifth and fourth; 
and thus it differs from Aomophonia, which is produced by 
the same sounds, as in the unison, and from antiphonta, or 
the replication of the same sounds, as in the octave, | 

2. Alteration of the voice Irom physiological or 
pathological causes, ‘ 

a Hoorgr Dict, Afed., Pnraphonia, alteration of the 
voice...A genus of disease gore ending siz species. 1878 
tr. vox Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XAV. 873 Me [Mansfeld] 
distinguishes two varieties of defective speech [in deaf- 
mutes}, faraphonia and meogilalia. 1. Paraphonia. The 
voice is anpleasant, rough, and even harsh. 3 

Hence Parapho‘nio a@., of or pertaining to para- 
phonia (sense 1), - : 

3836 W.T. Srunoens tr. Longinus xxviii. 113 In masic, 
the principal sound falls more sweetly upon the ear by means 
of hit are called paraphonic variations. 

Paraphora (pirefori). [2. Gr. rapapopd 
going aside, distraction, derangement, f. wapa- 
aside + pop4 carrying, bearing, movement.) Slight 
delirinm; a mild form of insanity (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Parapho’rio a., pertaining to paraphora. 

1857 Mayxe Expos. Lex., Paraphora, Paraphoric. 

Paraphosphate,-phosphoric: see Para-! 2. 

Paraphragm (pevifrtm). Zool. [ad. Gr. 
napéppayya breastwork, parapet, f. rapappdoa-ev 
to enclose with a breastwork.] Oae of the outer 
divisions of an endosternite in Crustacea. Hence 
Paraphragmal (perifre'gmil), 4. 4 . 

1897 Huxiey Anat, fav. Anim. vi. 310 The anterior hori- 
rontal uniting with its own paraphragmal apophysis, the 
posterior with the paraphragmal of the antecedent auido 
steroite, r1880—- Cray/ish iv. 158 The outer prolongation 
the capital {of the apodemes) is called..the paraphragm. 


Pa‘raphrasable, 2. [f. Paaal be Oh Ge 


-aBLg.) Capable of being se ‘ 
pee 17 Nov, 465/1, Shak mast be 
carrupt whenever it is not re paral 59 
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Paraphrase (pzrifrztz), 55, Also 6 perra-, 
parafrase. [a. F. paraphrase (1525 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. paraphrasis, a. Gr. mapdppacts, 
f. mapappafer to tell the same thing in other 
words, f. mapa- beside + ppa(ev to declare, tell: 
cf. ppdois mode of speaking, speech, phrase.] 

1. An expression in other words, nsually faller 
and clearer, of the sense of any passage or text ; 
a free rendering or amplification of a passage. 
(Sometimes, by extension, of a musical passage. ) 

Chaldee Paraphrases: the Targum. : 

(1s47 Alen, Ripon (Surtees) TIL. 41 Una cum empcione 
diversorum librorum vocatorum paraphracez Erasmi.) 1548 
Upatt Eras. Par. Pref. Byjb, Thou hast here good 
Christian reader the paraphrase of Erasmus vpon the ghos- 
pell. /éid, Bvij, A paraphrase, is a plain settyng foorth 
of a texte or sentence more at large. 1548 Hoorea Declar. 
Commandm. vi. Giijb, A great nombre, that say not platlye 
and playnly there is no God, but by certayne circumloquu- 
tions and paraphresis, 1646 $e T, Browne Pseud. £f.a50 
is it expressed in the Thargum or Paraphrase of Jonathan. 
1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit, Bible xxvii. 240 The Hebrew 
Text, the Chaldee Sioa by Onkelosins, the Targum, or 
Arabic Paraphrase by R. Saadius. 1693 Drvoen Fuvenal 
Ded. (1697) 87 Not a litera! Translation, but a kind of Para- 

hrase. 1791-1823 D'IsrariiCur. Lit, finprisonm, Learned, 

uchanan, in the dungeon of a monastery in Portugal, com- 
posed his excellent Paraphrases of the Psalms of David. 
1874 Stuass Const. fist. 1. ii. 31 This description is a mere 
abstract and paraphrase of the language of the Germania. 
b. Withont a and 77, as a process or mode 


of literary treatment. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes 1 Notes 8 [It] could not be 
rendred without much Paraphrase. 1680 Dryoen Pref 
Transl, Ovid's Epist. Fess, tgoo 1. 237 Earapriate, or trans- 
lation with latitude, where the author is kept in view.., 
but his words are not so strictly followed as his sense; and 
that too is admitted to he amplified. 1795 Mason CA. d/us. 
iii, 177 To proceed in the way of Paraphrase. 1873 Rocrrs 
Orig. Bible vi. (t875) 227 Most hooks need comment, ex- 
planation, illustration, but if that be the object, paraphrase 
is the worst way of effecting it. 

+e. A comment. Oés. 

1642 Cuas. [in Rushw. “fist. Cold, 11. (1692) I. 616, I will 
make no Paraphrases npon what you have heard,..only this 
Observation. 1738 tr. Guaszo’s Art Conversation 153 [Who] 
make a thousand wrong Paraphrases, and foolish Interpre- 
tations of their Actions. ; : 

d. fg. A practical exemplification of or com- 
mentary upon some principle, maxim, elc. 

1662 Soutn Sevm, 1. 56 All the Laws of Nations, and wise 
Decrees of States,.were but a Paraphrase upon this stand- 
ing Rectitude of Nature. 1666 — Serm. 71#. ti. 15 Ded., 
Allgoue After-Greatness seems hut a Paraphrase upon those 
promising Beginnings. a 1670 Hackxrt in Plume Li/ (1865) 
236 A glittering pretis without inward ornaments was but 
the paraphrase of a painted wall. 

2. sfec. In the Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches: Each of the hymns con- 
tained in the ‘Translations and Paraphrases, in 
verse, of several passages of Sacred Scripture: 
collected and prepared by a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
(1745-81], in order to be sungin Churches’, These 
are nsually appended to the Metrical Psalter in 
Scottish editions of the Bible or New Testament. 

The first edition, entitled ‘ Translations and Paraphrases 
of several passages of Sacred Scripture, collected and pre- 
pared by a Committee appointed by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scoitend *, was printed and issued for 
consideration in 1745. ‘That finally adopted was published 
in 1781. 

1745 Jfinutes of Gen. Assembly 18 May, The General 
Assembly of the 
some Pieces of Sacred Poesy, under the title of 7ranslations 
and Paraphrases of several Passages of sacred Scripture, 
composed by private Persons. 1883 Stevenson Stlverado 
Sq. 51 You have to learn the paraphrases and the shorter 
catechism. 1889 D. J. Mactacan (f/#/e) The Scottish Para- 
phrases..an account of their History, Authors, and Sources, 
Ibid. 56 With all their faults. .it is yet to he hoped that the 
time is far distant when the Scottish clergy and the Scottish 
pe are ashamed of their Psalms and Panchnce 18x 

ARRIE Little Minister iii, *1 hope’, he said nervously, 
“that you don’t sing the Paraphrases?’ 1893 Daily News 
23 Dec, 5/2 One old Anti-Burgher used to stump out of 

urch if a paraphrase came on last. 


Paraphrase (ps'rifrziz), v. [ad. F. para- 
Phrase-r, {. paraphrase : see prec.) 

1. trans, To express the meaning of (a word, 
phrase, passage, or work) in other words, usually 
with the object of fuller and clearer exposition; to 
render or translate with latitnde. 

1630 Paynne Anti-Armin. 168 Those words of Christs.. 
he paraphraseth thus. 1648 Bortz Seraph. Love v. (1700) 37 
Which emboldened Mary to Paraphrase him ({Lazarus] bya 
He whom thou loo'st. 1741 Warts (nprov. Mind tii. (1801) 
21 A Tutor. .when he paraphrases and explains otheranthors, 
¥841 D'Israet: Amen. Lit. (1867) An ecclesiastic para- 
phrased the Gospel-histories. 18 UXLEY 2/1 me ix, (1881) 
173 ee Whately ..paraphrases Hume, thongh he forgets to 
cite fim, 

ig. 1606 Warner Ab, Eng. xiv. Ixxxix. (1612) 361 To para. 
phrase this Painter were to Age an idle thing. 1628 Jackson 
Worthy Churchman 45 Virgil paraphraseth the same vertue, 
when he compares 2 meeke man to a standing pool, 

2, tntr, To make a paraphrase; to comment or 
enlarge fon a passage so as to bring out the 
sense. 

1633 Paynnx isi Pt, Hstrio.m.1, iii. 339 Inhis Commenta: 
on the 118. alias the 119, Psalme, verse 37. he paraphraset 


hurch of Scotland had laid hefore them.., 
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thus. r7aa Sewer //isi. Quakers (1795) 1. ut. 185 Such of the 
family as could make repetitions of sermons, and paraphrase 
thereupon. 1864 Pusey Leet, Daniel (1896) 200 He para- 
phrased, rather than translated. 

+3. intr. To comment on, to enlarge zfon a 


snbject. on . Ber eas 5 
1644-5 Cnas. et. to Wie 14 Jan., Wks. (1662) 3ar, 
a paraphrase a little upon that which he calls his 
superstitious observation. 1683 Moxon Mech. Zxerc., Print- 
ing xxii, p 8,1 must a little digress, to paraphrase on the 

posture he holds the Bodkin in. 

Hence Paraphrasing 76/. sé. 

1640 GLartnoane Wadlenstein 1 iii. Wks. 1874 11.27 May 
..thy dreames Be free from Poe my memory. 
xgz8 Morcan Hist. Algiers |. Pref..20 His Paraphrasings 
and mine differ. 

Paraphraser (pe ‘rifrziza1), Also 6 -phryser. 
(f. prec. sb. and vb. + -eR1.] One who makes 


paraphrases or who paraphrases ; a paraphrast. 

1548 Q. Kareryn in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. IL. 152, 
Tknowe not wether ye be a paraphryser or not. 1611 Cotcr., 
Paraphraste, a Paraphrast, or Paraphrasor. 1624 GATAKER 
Transudst. 94 Pachymeres the Greeke paraphraser of this 
Dennis. 1833 J. A. Cartyze in PAtlol. Alusenm W.624 The 
Paraphraser must have read Supara for orpipara, 

|| Paraphrasia (peradfré'-zid). Lath, [mod.L., 
f Gr. mapa- Pana-1 1 + ppaois specch.] Incohe- 
rent or disordered speech. 

1898 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, XVV. 816 This pheno- 
menon .. should be classed as paralogia and paraphrasia, 
ibid. We find .. paraphrasia developed .. in conditions of 
morbid hebetude and intellectual weakness. 

+Paraphra‘sian, a. (or sé.) Obs. rare—. [[f. 
L. paraphrasi-s Parapurase sb. + -ay.] Given 
to or dealing in paraphrases (or = og eet 3 

axs48 Hart Chron, Hen. V 38h, As the logical para- 
phrasian and Philosophical interpreters do by a distinccion 
expounde this terme necessary to signifie a thyng conuenient. 

|| Paraphrasis (pare‘frasis), [L. paraphrasis: 
see PARAPHRASE.] = PARAPHRASE sd. 1, 1 b. 

1538 Ceaxmea Rem. (Parker Soc.) a13 (Stanf.) These words 
do let and interrupt the course of the paraphrasis, 1547 
Eow. VI injunct. in Cardwell Docnin. Ann. (1839) L.9 The 
‘ Paraphrasis’ of Erasmus also in English upon the gospels. 
@1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arh.) 96 Paraphrasis .. is not 
onelie to expresse at large with moe wordes, but to striue and 
contend, .to translate the hest latin authors, into other latin 
wordes, as many or thereaboutes. 1609 Biats (Douay) 2’s. 
xv, They repete their new text hy this paraphrasis, 1776 
Bentuam Frag, Govt. Wks, 1843 1. 293/1 A word may be 
said to be expounded by paraphrasis. 1811-31 — Univ. 
Gram, ibid. VII. 356/2 On this consideration the para- 
phrasis may be termed the development. 

Paraphrasist (pira‘frasist). [f PararHrase 
+ -18T.] = next. 

1884 Mauch, Exam, 4 July 5/3 The plan, says the para- 
phrasist, was evidently one for ‘a military rising, directed by 


the General’. . 
Paraphrast (pz ralreest), sd, [ad.L.paraphrast- 
és, a, Gr, mapadpaoris, f. rapappa-ev: see PARA- 
purase sé. Cf. F. paraphraste (1607 in latz.- 
Darm.).] One who paraphrases; a ee 

1549 Coveroate, etc, Erasm, Par, Thess. Ded., Touchyng 
thys notable learned Paraphrast D. Erasmus. 1577 HANMER 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. To Rdr., More like a Paraphrast then a 
translator, @1656 Ussnea Ann. vi, (1658) 93 As Jonathan 
the Chaldee Paraphrast expoundeth it “1764 Afent,. G. 
Psalmanazar §§ Using all proper helps, as commentators, 

araphrasts, books of controversy. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 

.t7 Able to understand the Bible..through the aid of a 
paraphrast, 

+Pavraphrast, v. 04s. rare. [f. prec. sb.J 
= PARAPHRASE v. Hence + Pa‘raphraater, a 
paraphraser, 

1607 Hieron Defence 1.99 Our owne Church Bible... Which 
paraphrasteth in the margin..thus, 1632 LeGrys tr. elleins 
Paterc. To Rdr., 1'do pot allow either to my selfe, or any 
other translator the liberty of a paraphraster. 1684 N. S. 
Crit, Eng. Edit, Bible xiii. 102 Ut is the common Fate of 
Paraphrasters,.to follow the freest method of translation. 

Paraphrastic (pzerifre'stik), a. [ad. med.L. 
paraphrastic-us, a. Gr. wapappaotix-ds, f. mapa- 
pacts PARAPHRAST: see -lc, Cf. F. paraphra- 
stigue.} Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paraphrase ; addicted to the use of paraphrase. 

x6a3 Cockrram, Paraphrasticke, one that still keepes the 
sense of the Author in a translation, albe that he[etc.}. 1759 
Peoxton idler No. 69 ® 9 The paraphrastic liberties have 

en almost universally admitted, 1836 Penny Cyct. V. 227/2 
A paraphrastic translation of the Greek poem of Hero and 

. Leander, 1877 Syonos in Academy 3 Nov. 4109/1 The two 
extremes of laconic accuracy and paraphrastic freedom. 

Paraphrastical (perifre'stikal), @. Now 
rare or Obs. [f. as prec. + -aL.] = prec. 

1549 Coverpate Evasm, Par. U1. Ded, to Qn. Katerine xb, 
Erasmus..hathe by a paraphrasticall discourse playnly sette 


foorth the ghospelles of the fower Euangelistes. cx6r1Cnare ” 


man {liad To Rdr.,[Who]are ten parts more 7 hrastical 
than 1. 1685 Boyte £xg. Motion Nat. 39 ‘To..bear with’ 
some Paraphrastical Expressions, 2779-81 Jonnson L. P., 
West Wks. IV. 202 He is sometimes too paraphrastical. 
1807 Pexnincton Life Eliz. Carter, To translate such a 
book rather in a paraphrastical way. i 


Paraphra'stically, adv. [f. ce + LY 2). 
In a paraphrastic manner, by way of paraphrase. 
1587 Payne. Barclay's Jugurth Ded., The whiche, be- 
cause the reader shulde most redelieand plainely vnderstande 
and perceine the thinge, doth paraphrasticallie so open the 
hole matter, c1645 Howett Lett. 11. itt, xxi. 545 Every 
language hath certain idioms.. which are not rendible in 
any other, hut paraphrastically. 1778 Br. Lowrs [satah 


PARAPLEGIA. 


Notes (ed. 12) 135, | have been forced to render this line 
paraphrastically ; as the verbal translation... would have been 
unintelligible. “1812 LL. Hunt in Axaminer 28 Sept. 618/2 
She was plain in her dress, or, more paraphrastically, in the 
manner of adorning herself. 7 

| Paraphrenitis (pecrafrinat-tis). Path. [mod, 
L., ££ Pana-11 + Purenitis.] A term for inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, formerly thonght to 
be invariably accompanied by delirinm; hence 
applied to delirium supposed to be so produced, 
Cf. PARAFRENESIE. 

1693 Slancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed, 2\, Paraphrenitis, Mad- 
ness, accompanied with a continual Fever,..thence the Mid- 
riff and Lungs are troubled. 1729-41 Cuamazes Cycl., Para- 
Phrenesis, or Paraphrenitis, ..a secondary kind of phrenzy, 
supposed by the ancients, to he owing not to any immediate 
disorder of the brain, or meninges, but to an inflammation 
of the ventricle, the liver, and especially the diaphragm, 
whereby the hrain and meninges come to be affecte by con- 
sentofparts. /bid., Paraphrenitis, among modera physicians, 
is an inflammation of the mediastinum, or pleura about the 
diaphragm, 1876 tr. von Zicmssen's Cyel, Aled. YV, 605 
Diaphragmatic pleuritis is the disease of which a very ex- 
pressive general description has heen given by the ancient 
physicians, under the name of paraphrenitis. 

Hence Paraphreni‘tic a. (Mayne 1857). 

|| Paraphronesis (perafronisis), Lath. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. rapag¢pévnors wandering of mind, deli- 
rium, f. rapappovety to be beside onesclf.] = next. 
So Paraphrone'tic a. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. Paraphroneticus, of ov belong: 
ing to Paraphronesis, or rather Paraphrosyne: paras 
phronetic. A 4 ~~ 

| Paraphrosyne (pe:dfrp’sin?). Path. [mod, 
L., a. Gr. mapappootvy, f. mapdppoy ont of one’s 
wits, f. wapa- beside + d@pyy mind.}] A mild form 
of delirium or temporary mental derangement. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paraphrosyne, a 
slight sort of Doting in the Imagination and Judgment, 
3818-20 E. Tompson Cudlen's Nosol. Meth. (ed. 3) 230 The 
symptomatic species of Mania are, (a) Paraphrosyne from 
poison, (b) Paraphrosyne from passion, (c) Febrile Paraphro- 
syne. (In mod. Dicts.) i 

ParaphyllumtoParaphysical: sec Para-l1, 

|| Paraphysis (pirefisis). Zot. Also pa‘ra- 
physe. Pl.-physes. [mod.L., f. Gr. wapa- Para-! 
1, in sense ‘ by-" or ‘subsidiary’ + guvots growth; 
so F, paraphyse.] Asterile filament accompanying 
the reproductive organs in certain cryptogams. 

3857 Berketey Cryftog. Bot. 270 Abortive asci, known 
under the name of paraphyses, 1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. 
§ 759 Among the spore-cases lie sterile filaments, termed 
paraphyses, which serve to bind them together. 1870 Bent- 
uey Aan. Bot. (ed. 2) 367 Among the antheridia there are 
+ found slender cellular jointed threads called paraphyses. 

Hence Paraphyaate (pire‘fisct) @., having or 
producing paraphyses (Cev?. Dict. 1890); Para- 
physi‘ferous, bearing paraphyses (Mayne 1857). 

Parapicoline, etc.: see Para-1 2, 

Paraplasm (px‘riplez’m). [ad. mod. L. fara- 

plasma,{, Gr. mopa- PaRA-1 1 + mAaopa: sce PLASM] 

1. Biol, a. Kupffer’s name for the more fluid 
part of a cell-snbstance ; called by Flemming para- 
niitom. b. See quot. 1891. ; 

3887 Scuarer Essent. Histo?. (ed. 2) 2 Paraplasm is often 
present in sufficient amount to reduce the protoplasm to the 
condition of a fine sponge-work or net-work. 1891 Quain's 
L£leut, Anat, (ed. 10) 1. 1.194 note, The terms ‘ deutoplasin 
and 'paraplasm,’..have sometimes been applied to aaterials 
éontained within a cell, which are not considered to con- 
stitute a part of the actual protoplasm. 

2. Path. a, Morbid tissne; a neoplasm, b, A 
malformation. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) 

Hence Parapla-amic a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of paraplasm. 

1902 Brit. Med. Frni. 29 Mar. 786 Aérobic germs find [a 
suitable resting-place] in paraplasmic tissue. 

Paraplastic (pxraple:stik), a. [f. Para-11 
+ Puastic: ef. prec.] Of, pertaining to, or coa- 
nected with paraplasm; neoplastic. 

1853 Duncuison Afed. Lex., Paraplastic, possessed of 
depraved formative powers, as Carcinoma. 1893 Hyatt in 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXV1. 97 The stages..could 
he collectively spoken of as paraplastic with relation to the 
ontogeny of others of their own type or allied types. 

Paraplectic (pexriplektik),@. [ad. Gr. wapa- 
wAnnrix-ds, f, mapatdjoa-ev: see PARAPLEGIA.) 

1. Affected with paraplegia: = PARAPLEGIC. 

1661 Lovet Hist, Anim, § Alin, 13 Those that are ver- 
tiginous, epileptick, npoplectick, paraplectick. 1857 in 
Mayne £apos. Lex. i A f Hi 

2. Paraplectic weevil, a specics of weevil (Lexus 
paraplecticus, Linn.) inhabiting a plant the eating 
of which causes the staggers in horses. 

80a Binctey A nine, Biog. (1823) 111. 135 The larvae of the 
Paraplectic Weevil inhabit the interior part of the stems of 
an umbelliferous plant, the phellandriumn aguaticum. 

| Paraplegia (pxriplidgia). Pack. [mod.L., 
a, Gr, mapanAnyia = napamAntia a stroke on one 
side, hemiplegia, f. rapazAjoa-ew to strike at the 
side, f. wapa- beside, aside + mAjaceav to strike.) 
Paralysis of the lower limbs and 2 part or the 
whole of the trunk, resulting from an affection of 
some part of the spinal cord. : J 

1657 Physical Dict., Paraplegia, the same with pala 
1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paraplegia, a Palsy 


PARAPLEGIC. 


which seizeth all the parts af the Body below the Head. 
180a Eng. Encycl. V1, 9/1 When it [pa sy} happens to all 
the parts below the head, or to the lower half of the ae it 
is called paraplegia. 1869 Geo. Exior in Cross Lie (1. 
roz He had an attack of paraplegia, 

Paraplegic iyo lengik, -plé-), a. ne Gr, 
napamAnyxés, dial, form of mapawAnerxéds: sce 
Parartectic.]) Marked by or characteristic , of 
paraplegia ; affected with paraplegia. 

1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) WL. 478 Paraplegic 
palsy. ‘The disease affecting and confined to the lower part 
of the body on both sides or any part below the head. 1880 
Garroa & Baxtea Mat. Med. 3a5 Incontinence of urine in 
children and paraplegic patients. i ial Syst. Med. 
VIt. 708 The contraction may have a emiplegic or a para. 
plegic distribution. : 

t Pa:rapleroma‘tically, a/v. Obs. rare—', 
[& Gr. mapandnpoparin-ds expletive + -AL+-Ly 2,] 
Expletively, as an expletive. 

1698 C. Bovir Bentley's Disseri. 205, 30 or + Instances.. 
where the Particle dv is ux’d Parapleromatica ty. 

| Parapleura (pzripliierk). Znéom. PI. -2, 
Also parapleurum, pl. -a, [mod.L., f, Gr. mapa- 
beside + wAcupd, aAeupédr rib, side.] (See quot.) 

18a6 Kiaay & Sp, Entoniol. 111, 38a The Paraplenrz, 
Two pieces, one on each side of the Postpectus, included be. 
tween the Scapularia, Alesostethium, and Pleurz. lbid, 
1V. 37a Their scapula and parapleure are paraltel and 
placed obliquely. -~ BR. 

| Parapleuritis (periplucroitis). Park. [mod. 
L.,f. Gr. mapa- Pana-1 1 + Pueuritia pleurisy.] ‘A 
slight degree of pleuritis; also, applied to pleuro- 
dynia’ (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1893). 

Pavrapod, anglicized form of PARAPODIUM, 

3890 in Cené. Diet. 5 
Parapodial (peripawdidl), a. [f. next +-AL.] 
Of pepe teining to a parapodinm, 

1877 TuxLev Anat. Inv. Anni, v. a45 Marine vermiform 
animals without distinct external segmentation or parapodial 
appendages, . d 

| Parapodium (peripdu'didm). Zool. [mod.L., 
f, Pana-11 in sense ‘ subsidiary’, ‘false’ + Gr, 108+ 
foot (cf, Gr. naparéatos at the feet).) One of the 
Joiniless lateral processes or tudimentary limbs of 
annelids, which serve ns organs of locomotion, and 
sometimes of sensation or respiration. 

v4 Huxrev Anat. Jno. Aniin. v. a27 Those parapodia 
which lie in the vicinity of the mouth may be specially modi- 
fied in form and direction, foreshadowing the jaws of the 
Arthropoda. 1878 Bet Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 34 The 
foot-stumps or parapodia. Jéid. 437 The parapodin.. found 
in the higher Annulata, 

Pa‘rapoint, Ots. rare, (& Para-1 1 
over against + Point.) ?A corresponding point, 
_ 1647 Warp Sims. Cobler 46 The crazie world will crack, 
in all the middle joynts, If all theends it hath, have not their 
parapoynts. 

Parapolar, ete.: see Pana-1 1, 

 Parapophysis (prippfisis). Anat, [mod. 

-. f. Gr. wap(a- beside + Apopuysis.] An anterior 
Or ventral transverse process of a vertebra, in some 
animals greatly developed and serving as articula- 
lion for the head of a rib, 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se. Organ, Nat, 1. 168 
The haemat arch..sometimes includes.. bones called ‘para. 
Pophyses’, 187a Mivaat Event, Anat. vi. azo One made up 
of tubercular processes (or diapophyses) and ribs, the other 
made up of capitular processes {or parapophyses) and ribs. 

fence Parapophy‘sial @., of or belonging to 
a ee ophysls. 

1857 in Mayne E-xfos. Ler. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XX, 
£5 Three cervical vertebra, with large parapophysial fossaz 

king downwards and outwards. 

Parapoplexy to Paraproctium: seePaRA-l 1. 
Parapos, an obsolete fabric : see PEROPUS. 

Parapsidal (pirepsidil), a. [f. next+-az.] 

or pertaining to the parapsis of an insect. 

iParapsis ! (pi:cpsis). Pl. -apsides. [mod. 

1 Gr. nap(a- beside + dyis, dyis, in sense 
‘ctrele, areh, vault’, In mod.F. parapside.) Each 
of the two lateral Pieces of the mesoseutum of 
the thorax of an insect, by means of which it is 
articnlated with the wing. 

3830 MacLeav in Zool. Feud. V. 177 note, The lateral pieces 
of the scutum of the mesothorax, which I'call parapsides, 

| Para‘psis2, Pash. [mod. L., f. Gr. wap(a- 

ARA- I 1+ dis tonch.] Disordered touch, 

8a Goop Siudy Aled. \1i, 27a Parapsis, Morbid Touch. 
Seuse of touch or general feeling vittated or lost. 1842 in 

NGLiSON Med, Lex, 

| Para:pterum, -on. [mod.L., £. Gr. wapa- 
beside + nrepév wing. In mod.F. paraptere.) (See 
quot.) Hence Para-pteral a. » pertaining to a 
parapternm, 

1857 Mavya Expos, Lex., Parapternm, Entomol. & plied 
toa piece..in the lateral parts of each segment of the thorax 
9 hexapodous insects, which has relation with the epister 
wonand wing. .. Ornithol, Applied by Iliger to the long 
feathers directed backwards, which are inserted in the arm 
Near the axi//a, and which cover more or less of the wings. 

Parapyclite, variant of BARA-PICKLET, Obs. 

1731 Mas. Detany Life § Corr. 1. 287 M'‘Donnellan, his 
ter, and I breakfast together on coffee and parapyclites. 

araqueeto, -quet, -quetto: see PARAKEET. 

Pararabin to -salpingitis: see Para-11, 2, 
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Parasang (peerraseen). See also FARSANG. 
fad. L. (It., Sp.) parasanga, nd. Gr. wapacdyyys, of 


Persian origin, the corresponding mod. Pers. word 
being ws Fansane, Arab, ee farsax; in 


mod. F. parasange, Jarsange.] A Persian measure 
of length, usnally reckoned as equal to belween 
3 and 34 English miles. Also fig. 

Reckoned by Herodotus, and app, “eo by Xenophon, as 
equal to stadia, which, taking the stadium at 610 ft., 
would make the Parasang less than 3 miles. The Arab 
Eom aarets according to Freytag reckon the farsakh at 
3 (Haschemite) miles. But according to Pliny and Strabo 
the length of the parasang was reckoned ifferently by 
authors, some making it = 40 or €ven Go stadia. See also 
Grote Greece TX. 11. Ixix. 20 node. 

{1555 Enen Decades 315 ‘Whe lake conteyneth fortie Persian 
myles cauled Parasange.) 1 Buunogvin Exerc. mi. 1. 
vi. (1636) 382 The Grecians did measure the distances .. by 
furlongs, ..and the Persians by parasanges. 163 Bincnam 
Xenophon 9 From hence. .hee marched fue Parasangs, euen 
to the streights of Cilicia. 18a1 Braon Sardan. 1. i, Sloth 
moves more parasangs in its intents Than generals in 
their marches. 1847 Gaotz Greece 11. xxxvi, TV. 418 He 
{Artaphernes] caused the territory of each (Ionian) city to 

measured by parasangs (ench Parasang was equal to 
thirty stadia, or about three miles and a hal 188% Flovza 

Unexpl. Baluchistan 376 A farsakh or parasang varies in 
length from three to four and a half and even five miles in 
different parts of Persia, 

Jig. 16a1 Buaton Anat. Met. un. iti, 10. (1651) 3a5 Thou 
art many parasanges hefore me in means, favour, wealth, 
honour. © 1836 Laxpoa Peric. & Asp, Wks. 1846 11. 38a If 
there are paces between Sculpture and Painting there are 
Parasangs between Painting and Poetry. 1880 Daily Tel. 
9 Dec., Between a canary and a cook there is distance of 
many parasangs, 

Parascene (px'risin). Gr. and Rom. Antig. 
Also in L. form parascenium. [a. F. parascone, 
med.L, parasccntunt, a. Gr, TapacKpMov, one of 
the side-entrances to the Stage, a side-scene, f. 
wapa-side- + oxy} stage.) The part of an ancient 
theatre on either side of the stage, comprising rooms 
to which the actors retired; the side-scene. 

1706 Puittirs, Parascentum, ..the back part of the Scene 
or Stage in a Play-house. Waa Penny Cyel, XXAV. 2905/1 
There was no other architectural exterior than that formed 
by the Parascene ({lapacxyjon) and colonnade behind the 


stage. A 
t+ Parasceua:stic, ¢ Ods. rare, fad. Gr. 
wapaokevaorinds (cf. next).] Preparatory, 


1672 Corah's Doom 128 The Latine and Greek, and 
those other ned Languages .. are the Parasceuastick 
part of Learning, . 

+ Parasceuolo:gical, 2. Obs. rare. In 9 -seu-. 
(£. Gr. napacxeuy preparation (sec next) + -(o)LOGY 
+ -ICAt.] Relating to preparation, 

1671 Satmon Syn, Aled. 1m xxxiv. 504 The Parascuo- 
logical Instruments, wherewith Medicines are prepared. 

Parasceve (pzrisiy, || perisfvz). Also 7-8 
parascue. [ad. late L. parascévd day of prepara- 
tion, day before the Sabbath, a. Gr, wapaoxe pre- 
paration, in Jewish nse the ‘day of preparation’; 
f, wapa- against + oxev equipment, outfit, attire, 
ete. Cf I, parascéve (15-16th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The day of preparation for the Jewish sabbath, 
the eve of the sabbath, Friday; spec, Good Friday 
(from Mark xv. 42, etc). O65. exc. in R, C. Ch, 

(1391 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 117 In die parasseue.] 
1548 Upate Eras, Par. Luke xxiii. 167 h, The same lorde 
finished y* redempcion of the worlde on the sixth daie, (which 
is the parascene daie), 58a N.T. (Rhem.) fark xv. gat 
was the Parascene, which is the Sabbotheue. — John 
xix. 14 It was the Parasceue of Pasche. 1613 Purcnas 
Ptlgrimage (1614)123 The fourteenth day being the Parascue, 
or preparation. 1697 Br. Pateicx Comm, E-vod. xvi. 5 
From which Preparation this Day was called the Parascue, 

+2. Preparation (with allusion to sense 1). Obs. 
* x6ra R. Sueipon Sern St. Martin's 5 Preparing and 
making a Quadragesime, or fortieth, as a parasceue of Christ 
his death and passion. 1647 Heaaick Noble Numbers, 
Parasceve, Let’s go, my Alma, yet, e’re we receive, Fit, fit 
it is, we have our ‘arasceve. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. 
(1655) 195 This Treaty at epee was hut the Parasceue, 
the preparation to another of higher import. 

Parasche, -en, obs. forms of PARisH, -EN, 

Paraschematic (pz:rijskime'tik), a. rare. 
{mod. f. Gr. type *rapacynpatixds : cf. mapaoyy- 
Harifey to transform, to form by a silght change.] 
Formed by slight change of an existing element. 

1868 Max Miitiea Rede Lect. n. Sel. Ess, 1881 I, 98 The 
growth of these early themes may have been very luxuriant, 
and, as Prof. Curtius expresses it, chiefly paraschematic. 

Parasecretion : see PARA-! 1. 

|| Paraselene (px:ris/lfn7). Pl. paraselens 
(-nz). [In form, mod.L. Paraselené, £ Gr. mapa- - 
in sense ‘subsidiary, false’ + ceAfvy Toon (alter 
PARHELION): cf, F. parasdlene (1547 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] A bright spot on a lunar halo, somewhat 
resembling the moon itself; a mock moon. 

653 [see Parastea]., 1670 Parl. Trans. V. 1071 Observed 
together with the Paraselene’s or Mock-moons by M. 
Mevelius, 1790 Umraevinie Uindson's Say a4 Paraselenes 
or mock moons appear, when the vapours arising from open 
water become condensed by the frost. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr. and Voy. xxxvi. 501 A large and beautifut halo round 
the moog, with four paraselena, 1878 A. H. Marruan Gé. | 


PARASITE. 


Frozen Sea xv, 206 Paraselene, or mock moons, and auroras 
were of frequent occurrence, 

Hence Paraselenio (peetras¥lenik) e., pertaining 
to or of the natnre ofa paraselene. In mod. Dicts, 

| Parashah (peerifi). Also 7. (parashioth, 
from Heb, pl.), parash, 8-9 parascha, 9 parasha, 
[Heb. AWAD pérashah division, £ Yap pirash to 
divide.) Each section of the Pentatench read as 
the weekly Sabbath lesson in the synagogue. Also, 
more loosely, any section, chapter, or passage of 
the Old Testament. 

In mod. Jewish use, applied oe to the section of the 
weekly lesson publicly recited in the Synagogue by a Jewish 
youth at the age ot 13, when he becomes Bar-niisvah 
(Son of, or heir to, the Commandment}. 1n this sense 
cofloquially called Pa'rshd or Pe'rsha: ‘the boy read his 
Parsha well', 

21624 R. Sxvuner in Ussher’s Let?. (1686) 35a They have 
told us that there be 5 Parashioths or Sections in Moxes's 
Law. 1743 Matuex Pind. Bible 362 Read instead of the 
Paraschas of the law. 1853 J. Cunsine Script. Read. Gen, 
vi. 59 One parasha was read each Sabbath. 

Parasinoidal: see Para-1 4, 

Parasital (pz-rissitil), a. [f. Parasite sé. 
+-AL) = Panrasrtic, 

1839 J. E. Reave Deluge aq Idle thoughts... Which, like 
the parasital plants, cling round. 186x Lytron Str. Story 
Il # Roun the sides. .clustered parasital plants, 

} Parasita-ster, Ods. rare", [L. (Terence) : 
See next and -astTEeR.] A mean or sorry parasite, 

1606 Maaston (éitZe) Parasitaster, or the Fawne, 

Parasite (pe'rissit), 3.’ Also 6 parrasite, 
parasyte, paresite, 6-7 parasit. [ad. L. fara- 
Sil-us,-a, a. Gr. wapdaires lit. one who eats at the 
table of another, hence one who lives at another's 
expense and repays him with flattery, etc.; orig. an 
adj. = feeding beside; f. mapa- beside + ciros food. 
Ci. F. parastie (Rabelais 1535).] 

1. One who eats at the table or at the expense 
of another; always with opprobrious application: 
‘One that freqnents rich tables and eams his 
weleome by flattery’ (J.); one who obtains the 
hospitality, patronage, or favour of the wealthy or 
powerful by obsequiousness and flattery; no hanger- 
on from interested motives: a ‘ toady *, 

1539 Taveaner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 71 It is the fashion of 
a flatterer and parasyte to lyue of an other man’s trencher, 
1542 Uoatt Eras. Apoph, 199 Parasites, were called suche 
smellefeastes as would seeke to bee free Genstes at riche 
mennes tables, 1568 Gaartox Chron. 11. 397 He.. dis- 
tributed the Dukes fandes to his Parasites, and flatteryng 
folowers, 1607 SuaKs. Simon at. vi. tog You knot of 
Mouth-Friends: .. Most smiling, smooth, detested Parasites, 
1736 Bonincsroxs #atriot. 1749) 139 Crowds of spies, 
parasites and sycophants, will surround the throne under 
the patronage of such ministers. 1862 THackrray Four 
Georges iii, The good clergy aot corrupted into parasites by 
hopes of preferment. 
he 1597-8 Br. Haut Saé. 1. Prol. 10 Hath made his pen 
an ede 60a 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. iv, 
2160 This fond earth.. Where 
parasites. 3 Z 

b. Gr. Aniig. One admitted to the table kept ap 
for a public officer, or to the feast after a snerifice. 

(This is a sense given by the Greek grammarians and late 
writers, which was app. obs. in Bc. 4004 it comes nearer to 
the etymological sense, hut stands quite apart from the 
general current of meaning in Gr., L., and Eng.) 

1697 Potter Antiig. Greece 1. XXXVI. (1725) 147 The Baotdcis 
is to take care that the Parasites be created ont of the 
People, whose duty ‘tis, each of them to reserve out of his 
allowance an Hecteum of Barly,.. for the maintenance of 
the Genuine Citizens Feast. 1706 Puiuurs, Parasite (among 
the Ancients) was the Priest's Guest, whom he invited to 
eat part of the Sacrifice: whence the word is taken for a 
smell-feast (etc... 1770 Lancioane Plutarch (1879) 1. 106/% 
note, In the first ages the name of parasite was vencrable 
and sacred, for it properly signified one that wasa messmate 
at the table of sacrifices. 1791-1823 D'Israztt Cur. Lit, 
Confus. Words, 1807 Rosixson Archxol. Greca t. xxiic 
100, 11. fii, 202. 1868 Surtu Smaller Dict. Aut, sv. 

2. Biol. An animal or plant which lives in or 
upon another erganism (technically called its hos?) 
and draws its nutriment directly from it. Also 
extended to animals or plants that live as tenants 
of others, but net at their expense (strictly called 
commensal or symbiotic); also to those which 
depend on others in varions ways for sustenance, 
as the enckoo, the skua-gull, etc. (see Parasitic 
2b); and (inaccurately) to plants which grow 
upon others, deriving support but not nonrishment 
from them (¢piphyes), or which live on decaying 
organic matter (saprophytes). : 

Seenote sv, Parasinic aa, F a 

1727-41 Cuamaens Cyc/, Parasites..in botany, a kind of 
diminutive plants, growing on trees, and so called from their 
manaer of living and feeding. which is altogether on others. 
+-Such is moss, ..which, with the lichens and mistletoe's, 
make the family of parasite plants. 1826 Kraay & Sp. 
Extomol, xliv. 1V. 209 The great body of insect parasites. 
belong to the Hymenoptera Order. 1835 Hexstow Phys. 
Bot. § 234 Certain plants..obtain thelr nourishment imme- 
diately from other plants to which they attach them- 
selves, and whose juices they absorb, Such Blanes ois tre 
Parasites’, 1871 Darwin Dese. Man 1. 1 iL 1a Man & 
infested with internat. .and is plagued as - 
189a J. A. Thomson Onétines Zool 51 cd 
teaf-like or roundish external or ioternal p 


most mens pens are hired 


PARASITE. 


b. Applied, loosely or poetically, to a plant 
that creeps or climbs about another plant or a 
wall, trellis-work, etc., by which it is supported. 

1813 SHELLEY e Mab 1, 43 Like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 1843 Prescotr Jfexico 1. vil. 
(1864) 114 The branches of the..trees were.. festooned with 
clustering vines of. .variegated convolvuli, and other flower- 
ing parasites. 1876 Baowninc 4 Forgiveness 77 Helpless 
as the statue.. Against that strangling bell-flower’s bondage: 
tear Away..the parasite. . 

ec. fig. A person whose part or action resembles 


that of an animal parasite. ra 

1883 H. Drummonp Wat. Law in Spir. W., Parasitism 
(1902) 95 Instead of Eavias learned to pray the ecclesiastical 
parasite becomes satisfied with being prayed for. | His 
transactions with the Eternal are effected by commission. 
1898 Jiestm. Gaz. 18 Jan. 3/1 If the employer who. gives 
less than the equivalent of work in wages is a parasite, so 
also is the labourer who gives less than the equivalent of 
wages in work, -. 

d. Philol. A parasitic vowel or consonant: sce 


Parasitic 3 b. " 

1888 Sweet Eng. Sounds 40 The quality of the parasite 
is often determined by that of the nearest accented vowel, 

8. Min. A mineral developed upon or within 
another; sfec. [ad. Ger. parasi?] a plumose variety 
of Boracite, the result of alteration. i 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 596 Parasite of Volger is the 
plumose interior of same crystals of boracite. 1896 A. H. 
Cuester Dict. Names Min., Parasite..(Parasit), because 
formed as a parasite at the expense of the original mineral. 
The plumose interior of certain crystals of boracite, 

4. attrib, often passing into adj. = parasitic ; Jara- 
site-vowel, -consonant , -sound, -letter: see 2d; para- 
site-diphthong, a diphthong formed by the 
development of a parasite beside the original vowel. 

1727-41 Cuamueas Cycl. sv. Afoss, A little plant of the 
parasite kind. 1809-10 Coteripce Friend (1865) 37 ‘The 
parasite weeds, that fed on its very roots. 1817 — Biog. 
Lit 1. i. 6 These parasite plants of youthful poetry. 1875 
F. S. Haoen Earth to Earth 60 Not the respectable trades- 
ntan..but a parasite class which interposes itself. 1888 
Sweer Eng, Sounds 40 (see Parasite v3). /bid., E. fear 
. from Ok fr shows how parasite-diphthongs begin. | 

5. Comb., as parasite-containing, -covered, -tn- 
ested, parasite-like adjs, 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 163/2 Fish..with thin, parasites 
covered bodies. le Pop. Sei. Monthly Nov. 7a Which 
effect their dispersal in this parasitelike way. 1 PB: 
Maxson Trop. Diseases iii. 74 Parasite-containing red blood 
corpuscles. | /did. 75 Effete parasite-infested corpuscles. 

arasite, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To act the parasite or sycophant. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow 4 ssw. Nametess Cath. 4t Popestestify- 
iy of themsclues ; or Canonists Paraziting to Popes. 

. trans. To infest as a parasite, to parasitize, 

1868 Amer. Naturalist May 128 Parasited cocoons and 
egzs of insects, or living inseets and other animals infested 
by parasites. : 

3. intr. (Philol.) To develop a parasitic sound. 

1888 Sweet Eng. Sounds 40 (Parasiting) The develop- 
ment of parasite-vowels before and after certain consonants, 
..The first stage in parasiting..is seen in such words as 
E. dcwer, German daxer from older dz, in which the glide 
to the (r) has heen exaggerated into an independent (9). 

Parasitic (perisitik), 2. [ad. L. parasitic-ns, 
a. Gr. mapacirix-és, f. wapdor-os: see PARASITE 5d. 
and -1c. Cf. F. parasttigue (Littré).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of parasites; 
having the nature of a parasite, sycophantic. 

1627 Haxewite Afoi. (1630) 3rd Advt., The Bishop re. 
ceived small thankes for his parasiticke presentation, 1648 
Etkon Bas. xx. 197 Some parasitick Preachers. 1654 VILVAIN 
Epit. Ess. vi. 79 Parasitic Panegyrics. 1855 Kincstey 
Westw. Hot viii (1869) 150 Somewhat of a gnathonic and 
parasitic soul. : 

2. Biol. Of, belonging to, or having the natnre 
of a plant or animal parasite. 

a. Living, as an organism, in or upon another 
from the body of which it derives its nonrishment ; 
pertaining to or of the nature of such an organism ; 
also, by extension = SymBiotic, In Path, applied 
to diseases caused by parasites. 

Earlier naturalists included plants which grow upon others 
hut are now known not to derive nourishment from them, 
€. g. polypody, moss, lichens. 

1731-3 Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. Hedera, vy ..isa parasitick 
Plant. 1760 J. Ler /nivod. Bot. m. iv. (1765) 169 Parasitic, 
when they grow not out ofthe Ground, but on some other Plant. 
3799 Hoorea Med, Dict., Parasitic, animals. .that receive 
their nourishment in the bodies of others, as worms, polypes, 
hydatids, &c. 1826 Kiasy & Se. Entomol, xliv. 1V. 213 Phe 
Ichnenmons that are parasitic upon larvz. 1851 H. Seencea 
Social Statics 1v. 449 In certain states of y, indigenous 

cells will take on new forms of life, and by continuing to 
reproduce their like, give origin to parasitic growths, such 
as cancer. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pi i. 80 Lesser 
Broom-rape..occurs chiefly on..clover, [but] is.. parasitic on 
various other plants. 1899 Adibuit's Syst. Jfed. VIII. 853 
Parasitic diseases of the ski 
Jig. 1874 H. R. Reynotps John Baft, i. § 6. 58 Some 
parasitic untruth which eriticism was competent to cut away. 
1878 Gro. Eutor Coll. Breaks. P. 564 A Siege growth on 
the vast real and ideat world of man and nature. Z 

b. Applied to animals which do not provide 
for themselves, but depend in some way upon 
others for sustenance, ¢.g. by robbing them of 
their food, as the skna-gull, or by laying their 
eggs in others’ nests, as the cuckoo. 

1837 Swatnson Nai. Hist, Birds 11. 196 The parasitic 
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gulls (Leséris). .derive their chief supply of food by robbing 
their more feeble congeners. 1838 Lucye/. Brit. ied. 7) XV1. 
648 Lestris parasiticus, lll. Parasitic Gull. 1860 Add Year 
Round No. 63, 296 —_ bees are parasitic, and always lay 
their eggs in the nests of bees of other kinds. 1889 Gevoes 
& Tuomson Evol. Sex xix. 278 ‘Vhe American cuckoo..is 
occasionally ee ; . 

c. Used loosely or poetically of climbing plants, 
which depend on other plants or on something 
external for support. Now rare or Oés. 

1830 Hoop Haunted H. 1 ix, Vagrant plants of parasitic 
breed Had overgrown the Dial. «1845 — Ode to Kk. Wilson 
xxiii, Faith is a kind of parasitic plant, That grasps the 
nearest stem with tendril-rings. 

3. transf. (from 2.) Applied to something sub- 
sidiary growing upon or attached to something 
else; sfec. in Alin. to minerals found upon or 
within other minerals; in Phys. Geog. to sub- 
ordinate volcanic cones developed on 
the principal cone. 

1811 J. Pinkerton Petradogy |. 208 The most usual para- 
sitic stones of granitel are schorl and garnets. 1878 Huxiry 
Physiogr. 194 Mount Etna, .having its flanks studded with 
parasitic cones. 1891 Freeman Sk. Fr. Trav, uw ii. 112 A 
number of parasitic buildings on the south side [of a church]. 

b. Philol. Applied to a non-original vowel, con- 
sonant, or element, attached to an original phonetic 
element, out of which it has been developed, or to 
which it has been added; e. g.the din ¢husder, the 
¢ in flower, the second elcment in the ‘ parasite- 
diphthongs’ é', é», da, de, 

1870 Maacu Comfgar. Gram. Sigs, Lang. 20 The 

t 


consonants most difficult to make, the trills 4, 7, and the 
gutturals ¢, g, 4, are often accompanied by an involuntar 


Ba eae movement of other parts of the organs, which, 
pr 


ces what may be called a parasitic sound. 1871 Pxd, 
Sch, Lat, Gram. 8 Parasitic x or v follows ¢g, mg, and 53 as, 
Sequor or segvor; lingua or lingva; suavis or svavis. 

Parasitical (perasiukal), a. [f as prec. + 
*AL.] 1. = prec. 1. 

15; ae Ho.tnsueo Chron. 111. 1400/2 This is the parasi- 
ea and flattering sermon of a popeling. 1652-62 HEVLIN 
Cosmogr. i (68a) 7a Courteous enongh to strangers, and 
Parasitical enough to their superiours. 1728 Moacan Algiers 
L iv. 93 {He] has faith and credulity enough to believe their 

rasitical Protestations. 1862 Mrrivate Xow. Emp. (1865) 

‘II. Ivi. 65 Poppaea..had entertained a parasitical brood 
of astrologers about her. 

2. Biol, = prec. 2. 

1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. 98 Such as Ue n the 
stock of others, are termed Parasiticall plants, as Polypody, 
Mosse..and many more. 1682 Grew Anat. Pl. Pref., I 
intended to have subjoyned the Description. .of Parasitical, 
Marine, and Sensitive Plants. 1776 Witneaine Brit. Plints 
(1796) IL. 209 Cusenta... This plant is parasitical, without 
seed-lobes. 1826 Kiany & Sr. Enéomo?. xliv. [V. 228 When 
hatched. .they cease to be parasitical. 1875 B. MeEapowsC/in. 
Observ. 25 Vhe parasitical disorder removed, the skin was 
left in an unnaturally irritable state. 1879 V. Bate Jungle 
Life [ndic i, (1880) 41, 1 observed a species of Viscum, or 
Mistletoe, parasitical on a Loranthus, which was itself 
parasitical on Sal (Shorea robusta). 

b. = prec.2c. Now rare or Obs. 

1827 Scott Chron. Canong. Introd. vi, Iron railing, twined 
round with honeysuckle ailiother parasitical shrubs. 1834 
Mus. SomeavitLe Connex. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 300 Inter- 
laced by creeping and parasitical plants. 

3. Alin. = prec. 3. 

r8rx J. Pinxeaton Petralogy 11.22 The slits of a marble, 
or of a slate, filled with spar or quartz. .these foreign bodies, 
or parasitical, as Linnzus calls them, have been [etc.]. 

ence Paraai'ticalneas. 

1727 Baicey vol. II, Parasiticainess, fawningness, flattering. 
ness. 1838 Jackson tr, Avioumacher’s Elisha xii, 277 Our 
unworthy parasiticalness with respect to the higher ranks. 

Parasitically (perasitikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2,] In the manner of a parasite, 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 229 Boniface . apacesiically 
insinuated with the Emperour Phocas, 1705 HickeRIncu.t 
Priest-cr. u. iv. 46 Priests..devoted to Ambition, are apt 
enough Parasitically to give to Princes more than their due, 
1864 Chambers’ Eucyel. V1. 203/a The species lof Louse].. 
live parasitically on human beings, .. mammalia, and birds. 

Jig. 1860 TyNDALL Géac. 1. xiv. 95 Minor oscillations.. 
cover parasitically the large ones of a vibrating string. 

Parasiticide (pzrasitisaid). Afed. ft Ibs 
parasitus PARASITE + -CIDE1.] An agent that 
destroys parasites, e. g. such as infest the skin. 


1864 W. T. Fox Séin Dis.-14 What means its cure by the 
action of iticides? 1875 H. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 
86 Oil of Cajeput..is ex: ingly destructive to Jaw forms 


of life, and consequently has been used as a parasiticide. 
1899 Alléutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 773 The destruction of the 
parasite by means of parasiticides. 

attrib. 1869 ‘Il. H. Vannen Practice of Med. (ed, 6) IT. 
426 To form an opening throngh which the iticide 
lotion can soak. 1899 Adbutt's Syst. Med. VIL. 517 Anti- 
septic and parasiticide properties. 2 

Hence Parasi'ticidal a., parasite-destroying. 

1892 Datztet Dis, Dogs (ed. 3) 79 Almost inaccessible to 

iticidal remedies. 1897 Addbut!'s Syst. Med. 11. 729 

ue directly to the parasiticidal action of the drug. 

Parasitism (pz'rissiti:z’m). [f. PARASITE sé, 
+ -Ism. Cf. F. parasétésme (Littré).] 

I. The practice of living on or at the expense of 
another ; sycophancy, servile complaisance. 
+ 1611 Cotca., Escornifieric,. .base Parasitisme, ieasting, or 
tale-carrying, for victuals, 1659 GaupeN Serwz. etc. (1660) 
Aivb, Parasitisme differs as much from just and comely 
praise, as Divels do from good Angels. 1860 A. L. Wixpsoa 
Ethica v. 221 Nor was venality and parasitism less its 
characteristic than at the worst times of the Restoration. 
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1874 Coves Birds N, W. 18: Among mammals we have 

ure parasitism in the asserted relations of the jackal and 
ion. 1899 Westin. Gaz. 28 Nov. 2/2 Accepting the con- 
ditions of parasitism imposed by his time upon the poet and 
the preacher. ~~ 

2. Siol. The condition of being a (plant or 
animal) parasite; parasitical quality or habits. 

1853 G. Jounston Wat, fist. E. Bord. 1. 258 Numerous 
microscopic Algae deform the cleanness of the stems by 
their excessive parasitism, 1870 RoLLeston Axim. Life 
p. xix, The special habit of parasitism ..must be regarded as 
entailing a true morphological degradation. — 

3. Path. Parasitical infestation; disease caused 
by the agency of parasites, 

1884 Pudlic Opinion 12 Sept. qos Vegetarians... flattered 
themselves..they escaped the ills of parasitism, 1898 1. W. 
Cons Story Germ Life v. 172 ‘Vhe severity of the disease 
will depend upon the extent of the parasitism, 

Parasitize (pe rassitei:z), v [f Parasite 
56. +-12E.] é¢vans. To infest asa parasite. Chiefly 
in pa. pple., infested with parasites. 

a 1890 10 Cent, Dict., Fish parasitized are termed lanthorn- 
sprats. [Cf F. Day Srit. Fishes (2880-4) 11. 233 These 

es [sprats] infested hy parasites [i.e. Lernea, luminons 
at vight-time].. being termed lant horn-sprats.] 1895 Harr 
in Siinois Bulletin Nat. Hist. 1V. 253 Yhe nymphs of that 
species (Stratyomyia norma) and of Odontomyia are para- 
sitized by large chalcids of the genus Swicra, 1899 Speaker 
pave, 124/1 The mosquito which has become parasitised 
tom the blood of a malarial patient. 

Parasitology (pzrassitp-lédzi).  [f. Gr. wapa- 
giro-s PARASITE + -(0)LOGY.] ‘That branch of 
biology, and of medical science, which treats of 


parasites and parasitism. 

1882 in Ocuvie (Annandale). 1893 Times 15 May 7/1 
The well-knowa Director of the Laboratory of Parasitology 
in Paris. 1901 Datly Chron. 9 Sept. 3/5 A paper on 
Tropical Parasitology. . 

Hence Paraaitolo‘gical a., of or pertaining to 
parasitology; Parasito‘logist, one who studies or 
is versed in parasitology. 

1890 Cent. Dict, Parasitological, 1862 T. S. Copsoxp in 
intel. Observ. No. 1. 30 It affords the melee a ready 
mode of ascertaining to what genus the entozoon belongs. 
1901 Brit. Med. Frnt. No. 622 Forms..which the 
parasitologists regard as indicating stages in the life-history 
of one or other microbic forms. 

+Paerasitry. Obs. rare. [f. PaRasirE 50. + 
-RY. Cf. F. parasiterie (16th c. in Littré).] The 
practice of a parasite; sycophancy. 

1638 Mayxe Lucian (1664) 31a TpeMaees, But is ae 
sti you, Simo, an Art then? /éid. 313 As if one shou 
aske, What Art ‘tis, and we should answer as we doe of 
Grammer, or Physicke, ‘tis Parasitry. 

Parasol (pzrisg'l, perasgl), sd. [a. F. parasol 
(1580 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. parasole, f. PaRa-# 
+ sole sun. Smart, 1836, pronounces parrasou'l, 
which is still said by some.] 

1. A light portable screen or canopy carried as 
a defence from the sun; a sunshade: used by 
persons of high rank in the East, and hence, by 
women in Enrope, ete., in the form of a small light 
umbrella, often ornamental or gaily coloured. 

1660 F, Baooke Le Blanc's Trav. 52 The Portugais.. 

have their Parasols carried hy them. 1675-6 Locke Frail. 
Trav. France in Life (1876) 1. vii. 35% Parasols, a pretty 
sort of cover for women riding in the sun, made of straw, 
something like the fashion of tin covers for dishes. 1765 
Meretriciad 50 And two more bore an Indian parasol. 
1803 JANE Porter Thaddeus (1826) 111. iii. 49 She took her 
parasol and descended the stairs, 1838 Dickens Vick. 
- Nick, xviii, ‘You naughty creature’, said the lively lady, 
poking the peer with her parasol, 1871 ALasastea IVheed 
of Law 84 Suthawat, the great Brahma, bronght his great 
royal parasol and extended it. 1883 F. M. CrawrgaD Dr. 
Claudius ii, 21 A dainty lace-covered parasol. 

2. transf. Anything serving as a defence from 
the rays of the sun. Now rare or Obs. 

1616 Druma. or Hawrn. Afadrig. § Epigr. Wks. (1856) 

5 Love suffereth no parasol ..Sweet 1 would you advise 
% choose some other fan than that white hand. 1678 San- 
crort Sern. (1694) 127 While the World is all on fire about 
them, they journey through that torrid Zone, with their 
mighty Parasol, or Umbrella over their Heads, and are all 
the while in the Shade. Bia! Feraa Cert. Var. Man in 
Illustr. Sterne, etc. 200 Feet so large as to shelter the 
whole body—these were the first parasols. 1801 SouTHEV 
Thalaba wv. Notes, Wks, 1838 IV. 163 ‘This was a greater 
miracle than that of the cloud with which God defended 
his chosen people in the wilderness from the heat of the sun, 
inasmuch as it was a more elegant and fanciful parasol. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as parasol-handle, parasol 
shaped adj.; parasol ant, a leaf-carrying ant, 
esp. Ecodoma cephalotes of S. America (see quots.)} 
parasol fir, a fir-tree of the Japanese genus Scia- 
dopitys, so called from the form of its tufts of 
leaves; also called smbrella-fir or -pine (Miller 
Plani-n. 1884); parasol muahroom, a species of 

.musbroom (Aguricus procerus) with a broad 
reddish-brown pileus (Miller); parasol pine, (a) 
the stone-pine (Pinus Pinea), from the form of 
its head of branches; (6) = parasol-fir; pares 
probang,a probang with an attachment at the en 
capable of being opened like a parasol; parasol 
akirt, a spreading skirt worn by ballet-dancers. 

1781 SmeaTHMAN in PAL Trans, LXXI. 175 note 38 
Those..called, in Tobago, *Para-sol-Ants, hecause Me 
out of the leaves of certain trees and plants pieces a ost 
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clreular, ..which. .give a very good idea of people ao 
with parasols. 187: Kincstey A? Last v, The parasol 
ants..walk in triumphal processions, each with a bit of 

reen leaf borne over its head. 1877 'Ouripa’ Puck x. 90 

ittle Cosmo..had told me, that *paraso! handles could rap 
fearfully hard. 1864 W. J. Hiccins in Cora. Mag, Aug. 179 
Gardens and public walks, adorned with tall “parasol pines, 
dark eypress and ilex. 1883 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 
& Nose \L, 103 In two cases.. polypi were removed with the 
*parasol-prohang. 1896 West. Gas. a7 Jan. 3/2 Her 
dress was the ballet dress of 1845, with the skirts longer than 
the ‘*parasol’ skirt now in fashion. 1850 R. G, Cumming 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 66/a Scattered through a grove 
of the picturesque *parasol-topped acacias. 

IIence Paraso'l v. ¢rans., to serve as a parasol 
for, to shade from the sun; Paraso‘led @., having 
a parasol; Parasole‘tte, a small arasol, 

1 Soutney WVondescrifts iii, And if no kindly cloud 
will parasol me,..} shal] be negrofied. 1843 Cartyir Alisc. 
Ess., Dr. Francia (1872) VII. a Frondent trees parasol the 
streets, @ 1851 Moir Daisy iii, The parasol’d Chinese. 1883 
Century Mag, XXVI. 418 ‘The crowd of parasoled ladies. 
1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 223 What a ‘rush’ there was 
when the first ‘parasollette’ made its appearance. 1847 
Weasster, Parasolette, a small parasol or sunshade. 

Parasorbie: see Pana-! 2, 

Parasphenoid (perijs{fnoid), 2. (s.) Zool, 
and Comp. Anat, [f. Para-l 1 + SpHEnomp.] 
Lying alongside the sphenoid bone; epithet of 
a bone extending in the median line along the 
hase of the skull in birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes. b. as sd. The parasphenoid bone. 

2 Mivart Elem. Anat. 137. The para-sphenoid bone 
encloses it below. 1875 Huxcev ia Lneycl. Brit. 1. 754/a 
The parasphenoid has the form of a dagger with no ver: 
wide guardand shorthandle. 1884 Atheneum 13 Dec. 775/% 
Mr, Sutton came to the conclusion that the parasphenoid 
of fishes was the homologue of the vomer of mammals. 

Hence Parasphenoi‘dal a.. of the nature of or 
pertaining to the parasphenoid. 

Parastacine (pare'slassin), « Zool, [f. 
mod.L. Parastacus (sce defin.) + -1NE1!.] Belonging 
to the genus Parastacus or family Parastacide of 
fresh-water Crustacea of the Southern Hemisphere. 

1880 Huxtey Crayfish v. 233 Diagram, Parastacine Plan. 

Parastannic, Chem.: see Pana-! 2. 

| Para'stas, ia pl. parastades (para'stadiz). 
Arch, [a. Gr, wapaords, -ddes, door-posts, gate- 
posts, ante, f. wapa- beside + root ora- standing.] 
In /. Pilastcrs, ante. 

1706 Puituirs, Parastades,..the Posts or Pillars, on both 
sides of a Door, call'd Jaumbs. 1884 Scuttemann Troja 
iii, 80 The parastades or antz..have been used here prin- 
cipally for constructive reasons, | 

arastatic (periste tik), 2.1 rare. [ad. Gr. 
mapacrarixds presentative, impelling, f. moprord-var 
to set before, etc. : see Pana-! 1 and Sratic.] 

+1. Having the function of impelling to action. 

1656 Stantey //ist. Philos. v. (1701) 191/1 The souls of 
the Gods have a dijudicative faculty, called Gnostic, and 
impulsive to some action, called Parastatick. ; 

2, Having the quality of presenting something 
before the mind. 

1866 Lippon Bam pt, Lect, (1869) 70 TheShekinah [ete.] only 


involve a parastatic appearance of God, are symbols of His 


presence, 

+ Parasta‘tic, 2.2 Obs. [f. Gr. mapacrara: testi- 
cles+-1c. Cf. Parastates in Phillips.] Seminal. 

@ 1693 Urguhkart’s Rabelais in. xxxi. 264 The Parastatick 
Liquor. [1696 Puituttrs (ed. 5), Parastates, two little Purses 
full of winding Nooks..where the Seed remains ia Reserve.] 
Parastemon: see Pana-! 1. 
Para‘ster, parastron. xnonce-wd. ([f. Gr, 
mapa- beside, etc. (see Pana-1 1) + dorip, dorpor 
Star, after farhelion, paraselene.]) A (supposed) 
image of a star, analogous to a parhelion. 

1653 H. Moar Antid. Ath. wt. xvi. § 9 It should seem 
a huadred times more easy for natural Causes to hit upon 
a Paraster or Parastron (for let Analogy embolden me so 
to call these seldom or never seen Phazoomena..) than upon 
a Parelios or Paraselene. 

Parasternal (paerdsts-mal), a. Anat. [f. 
Pana-1 1 +Srexx-um+-au: cf, STERNAL.) Lying 
alongside the sternum or breast-bone. 

Parasternal line, a \ine drawn vertically down the surface 
of the chest from a point in the collar-bone distant one-third 
of its length from its innerend, Parasternal region, the 
Space between this line and the edge of the sternum. 

3870 S. J. Gre Auscult. § Percuss. ii. § 1. 13 Parasternal 
(i.e, midway between the side-sternal and nipple lines), 
fbid. A, ii. (1 a 39 The position of the ee [of the 
heart] is the fifth le t interspace midway between the nipple 
and the parasternal lines. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Aled. VE. 

Parastichy (pire'stiki). Bor, [f. Para-11 
+ Gr. -ortyia, irom orix-os row, rank: cf. ORTHO- 
STiciy.} A secondary spiral or oblique rank of 
lateral members, as leaves or scales, around the 
stem or axis, in a phyllotaxls in which the leaves, 
scales, etc. are close together, as in certain leaf- 
Troseltes, pine-cones, etc. 

ON & Dver tr. Sachs’ Bot... iii. 173 When the 
meinbers of a spiral peyitettsls with a constant angle of 
divergence stand Snfficiently close to one another, spiral 
arrangements are easily seen and followed to the right and 
left which more or less conceal the genetic spiral. These 
ows are called Parastichies, and are particularly clear in 
the cones of species of Pinus. 1884 oer & Scorr De 

$ Phaner, 283 Two bundles..come into contact—that 
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from the one side following the stichies composed of 
every third leaf, that from the other the parastichies com- 
posed of every filth leaf, 


|Parasti'gma. Zy(on. [mod.L., f. Gr. wapa- 
beside + o7iypa prick, polnt, spot: see Sticma.] 
A chitinous spot esate tssaiie the stigma on the 
wings of certain insects, as dragon-flies, So Para- 
stigma‘tio a., sitnated beside the stigma; per- 
taining to the parastigma. 

1826 Kiasy & Sp. Eadtomol. 111. 377 The Parastigma, A 


corneons spot between the costal and postcostal nervures, 
distinct from the Stigma, Gbservable in the Lidedludina. 

|| Parasynesis (peerasinisis). Philo. [a. Gr. 
mapaotveors misunderstanding, f, mapa- in sense 
‘amiss, wrong’ + ovveots understanding.] Mis- 
understanding or misconception of a word, result- 
ing in an alteration or corruption of it. Hence 
Parasynetio (-sine'tik) a., pertaining to or duc to 
parasynesis. 

1877 Hatoeman Outlines Etymtol. 31 Parasynesis, a mis 
Gntierstandiog or inisconception of a word all of which is 
present, as when ‘Chinese’ is sup d to be a plural, and 
capable of furnishing ‘Chinee’ in the siagular number. 
3885 Trans. Amer. Philol, Assoc. XVI. App. 3a Such 
parasynetic forms as ‘sparrer-grass ’ for ‘asparagus ', due to 
«- misconception of a word, are common enough in Negro. 

Parasynovitis,-syphilitic,ctc.: sce PaRA-11, 

|\Parasynthesis (perasinp/sis). Philo/. [mod. 
a. Gr. mapactyOeots, f. wapa- heside, alongside + 
ovvGeors composition, SYNTHESIS.) Derivation from 
acompound ; conjoint combination and derivation, 
as a process of word-formation: sce next. 

1862 CHANDLER Grk. Accentuation Pref. xii, It is said that 
synthesis does, and parasynthesis does not affect the accent} 
which is really tantamount to saying, that when the accent 
of a word is known... we shall be able to judge whether a 
Greek grammarian regarded that word as a synthetic or 
parasynthetic compound. 1884 Amer. Frnt. Philot. July 
193 The Telncigle of parasynthesis .. is more regularly aad 
extensively developed here [ia Portuguese] than in any 
other one of the Romance group of languages. 

Parasynthetic (pmxrdsinpe'tik),a. (sd.) Philol. 
[mod. f. Gr. wapacvy@eros ‘formed from a com- 
pound’ (f. wapa- beside + ovv@eros put togelher, 
compounded) + -1c. In mod.F. parasynthdtique.| 
Formed from a combination or compound of two 
or more elements; formed by a conjoint pro- 
cess of combination and derivation. b. sé. A 
parasynthetic formation or derivative. 

Applied, esp.ia Romanic Ebilolon a to verbs derived from 
a combination of preposition and o: cae with the addition 
of a verbal ending, as aborder from phir. 4 bord, aboxutir from 
& bout, endosser from en dos, etc.; also to the derivatives of 
these, as en-tadble-ment, etc. Many of these parasynthetic 
derivatives have entered Eng. froin French, e.g. acces/, 
embark, endorse, imprison; but native formations of this 
kind are rarely if ever made in Eng. Our parasynthetic 
derivatives chiefly consist of adjs. and sbs. formed by com- 
bining two words in some grammatical relation, and adding 
to the combination a formative suffix; e.g. from d/ack eye, 
black-eyed, from sith hat, s1tk-hatted, from all ages, all.aged, 
from dig end, big-ender, from free trade, free-trader, from at 
home, at-hometsh, at-homeishness, at-homeness, from get at, 
ect-at-able,etc. Thus black-eyed, big-ender, etc., notwith- 
standing the hyphen, are not formed from dlack + eyed, 
big + ender, ete., but from dlack eye + ed, big end + -cr, 
etc., the suffix indicatiag a formation not upon the element 
next to it, hut upon the combination of the two elements, 
which, of themselves, without the suffix, are only in gram- 
matical collocation. 

1863 fee preci 3884 (Aprili V. £. Dict. s.v. Ash sb.?, 8. 
Coméd, a In a similative relatioa .. passing into parasyn- 
thetic compounds, as ask-dellied..ash-coloured, 1884 A.M. 
Exuiott in Amer. Frnl. Philol. July 186 (heading, Verbal 

arasynthetics in @- in the Romance languages. /féfd. 187 

hat species of word-creation commonly designated as para- 
synthetic covers an extensive part of the Romance field, 
both in its noun and verb-development, and is usually 
found more abundant in the later than in the earlier periods 
ofthese languages. did. 192, Ibid. 194. 

So {| Parasyntheton, pl. -eta [a. Gr. mapacvy- 
Gerov, nent. used sabst. J, n parasynthetic formation. 

(Cf. Choerob. C. 477. 21 in Chandler Gré. Accent. (ed. 2) 
$417 TMopacivGerey be 7d dxd curOérov yryvouevor, ws awd 
trav 'Avriyovos oveBerov yiverar 1d avrryouitw maparvvGerar] 
Used in German by Dier Gramm. Rom. Spr. (ed. 3 1869) 
a as French transl. by G. Paris and Morel Fatio 1874 

. 388). 

3870 Mancn Compar, Gram, Anglo-S. Lang. 134 Para- 
syntheta are derivativesfrom compounds. 1884 A.M. ELviotTr 
in Amer. Frnt. Philol. July 198 The Neo-Latin parasyn- 
theta in their origin are Independent so far as form is con- 
cerned, pening. however, models in the Latin literary and 
especially Folk language that would suggest them, e.g. 
similare, assimilare. 

Parat, -ate, obs. forms of Parrot. 

Paratactic (pzratektik), @. Grant. [mod. 
f. Gr. mapas Para-1 1 + raxrixds pertaining to 
arrangement, from raooey: see PARATAXIS.] Per- 
taining to or involving parataxis; co-ordinative. 

1871 tr. Lange's Comtm., Fer. 49 We change the para- 
tactic mode of expression into the syntactic. a! tr 
Godet's Conm. Fokn Prol. iii. 376 The paratactic form 
characteristic of the Hebrew. 1898 Ammer. Frul, Philol. 
July a15 The use of éicef as a conjunction developed from 
the paratactic construction, 

So Parata‘ctical @.; Parata‘otically adi. 

3886 Mevea in Proc. Philol, Soc. 13 June p. xliv, Old 
phenomena..preserved in Teutonic. ..Soch are the para- 
tactical arrangement of sentences, in preference to hypo- 
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taxis, which where it appears is of the simplest form. 
tr. Lotze’s Logie 62 We distrust an prertical project which 
instead of co-ordinating side by side, paratactically, to use 
a phrase of syntax, independent conditions of success, lets 
them depend hypotactically on a web of mutually con- 
ditioning presuppositions, 1890 J. S. Reiw Cicero, Pro 
Balbo Notes 50 All the clauses from /atetur to the end of 
the sentence are paratactically, not syntactically arranged, 
that is, they are merely put side by side, and not Tinked 
together by particles. 

aratarsial, -tartaric, etc.: see Para-11, 2. 

It Parataxis (pxrite-ksis), Gram, [mod.a.Gr. 
wopérafis a placing side by side, f. wapardoo-ew to 
place side by side, f. mapa- Pana-1 1 + réocew to 
arrange, Tdfis arrangement.] The placing of pro- 

ositions or clauses one after another, without 
indicating by conaecling words the relation (of 
co-ordination or subordination) between them. 
| 4842 in Branoe Dict, Sci, etc, 1883 B. L. Gitperstecve. 
in Amer, Frul. Philol. W.420 Now to make hypotaxis ont 
of parataxts we must have a joint, 1888 W. Lear /é/ad II. 
4t4 A good instance of primitive parataxis, two clauses 
being merely set side by side. 

Paratherian (pzxripivrian), @. Zood. [f. mod. 
L. Parathéria pl., {. Gr. wapa- Pana-11 + 6np, 
Onpioy beast. Plone to the /aratherta,a naine 
proposed (after Huxley's Prolotheria, Melatheria, 
and Lutheria) for the Edentate Mammals. 

1887 OLorie.o Tuomas in PAIL Trans. 1. 462 On the left, 
above, is the Paratherian (Edentate), and below, the con- 
tinned Metatherian branch. 

Parathermic (pxrap3-smik), z [f. Gr. wopa- 
Pana-11 + Sepyds warm, hot + -1c.] Name given 
by Sir J. Herschel to invisible rays accompanyin 
the orange and red rays in the spectrum, anc 
having the quality of discharging the colour from 
paper tinted with certain vegetable juices: so 
called in reference to the acighbouring thermic or 
heat rays. 

18s3 Sie J. Heescuet in PAIL Trans. |. 5 Certain rays, 
which .. accompany in the spectrum the red and orange 
rays, and are also copiously emitted by heated bodies short 
of redness..I would propose the term Jarathermic rays to 
designate them. 1849 Mus. Somervitte Connex. Dhys. Se. 
xxiv. (1858) 217 A new set of obscure rays in the solar a 
trum, which seem to bear the sanie relation to those of heat 
that the photographic or chemical rays bear to the luminous, 

|| Parathesis (pi:z:pésis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
napadeats a putting beside, apposition, juxtaposi- 
tion, f. wapati@évar to place beside, f. wapa- beside 

+ 710évax to place, Oéais placing, position, THEsis.] 

+1. Gram. = Apposition 2 6. Oés. 

1657 J. Smitn Alyst, Rhet. 190 Parathests,. .appositio, 
apposition, or a putting of one thing to another... Apposi- 
tion is a continued or immediate Conjunction of twu Sub- 
stantives of the same case, by the one whereof the other is 
declared: as, Vrds Roma, the City Rone. 1678 Prituirs 
(ed. 4), Parathests..isa Grammatical figure of Construction. 

b. In Greek and Latin grammar: Simple com- 
position of two words without change, as in Aida- 
xupoi, res-publica: opp. to synthesis and para- 
synthesis. 

1862-81 Cuanorer Grk. Accentwation (ed. 2) § 416 Re- 
tention of [the accent was held by the Greek grammarians 
to be] a distinctive mark of Parasynthesis and Parathesis. 

+2. Ahet., etc. The insertion or interpolation of 
a clause, phrase, or word in the midst of a sentence 
or discourse by way of éxplanalion or exposition ; 
a parenthesis or parenthetic remark, Ods, 

1668 Witkins Real Char. n. i. § 6 45 Discourse. ..i.. 
Elements... Parenthesis. Parathesis, Exposition. 1706 
Patuutes, Parathesis,..a Figure in Rhetoric, when a small 
hint of a thing is given to the Auditors, with a Promise 
to inlarge on it at some other convenient Time, 1711 
J. Greenwoop Eng. Grams, 226 Parathesis or Exposition, is 
used for Distinction of such Words as are added by Way 
of Explication. 

+b. Printing, = PARENTHESIS 3. Oés. 

3683 Bovte Veneration Man's Intellect owes to God 
Advt., Those es included in Paratheses. 1706 Prtturrs 
s.¥., In the an Dratings Parathesis signifies the Matter 
contain’d within two Crotchets, thus marked | } 31712 
J. Greexwoop Eng. Gram. 226. ; 

3. Philol, The juxtaposition of primary clements 
ofa language, as the monosyllabic roots in Chinese ; 
supposed by some to characterize an carly stage in 
the development of language, prior to the forma- 
tion of inflexions and connective particles. 

3882 in Ocitvie (Annandale), 7 

4. Gr. Ch. A prayer pronounced by a hishop 
over converls or catechumens. 

1864 Weester cites WeicHT. — Pe 

So Parathstic (pzripe'tik) @., pertaining to or 
characterized by parathesis (in quot. in sense 1b 
or 3). 

1869 Farraa Far, Speech iv, (1873) 126 These are fara- 
thetic compounds, i.e. there is only a juxtaposition not 
afusion. /éid. 127 Such a parathetic compound'as Avwse- 
<4 stster-in-daw. 

arathyroid, etc.: see PaBA-1 1. iil 

+Paration, O¢s. rare—'. [ad. L, paration- 
em, n. of action from pardre to make ready.] A 
making ready, preparation. 

21617 BAYSE- On Eph. i. (1643) 357, If a man fall ete 
dead palsy, into a light phrenzy, phrenzy of 
paration to health, 
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+ Paratitle. Os. [ad. med.L. paratitla pl., 
f. Gr. mapa- Para-11 +L. ttulus TitLe: in mod.F. 
paraiiile (Littré).] In pé. A short explanation of 
the titles of the Digest and the ‘Code, to make 
known the subject and connexiou, In svg. An 
abstract of any section of the Code: see quot. 1781. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 263 James Cuiacius 
readeth Gyneecij and in his Paratitles upon the Code inter- 
preteth it Sacrum tertrinum, (3781 Giason Deel. & F. 
xvii, HI. 47 note, Consult, however, the copious paratstlon 
or abstract, which Godefroy has drawn up of the seventh 
book, de Re Militari, of the Theodosian Code.] 

Paratoluene to Paratomial: see Para-? p32) 

Paratomous (paretémes), @ Afin. [f Gr. 
mapa- Para-1 1 + -ropos cut + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1847in Weasrer. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lox. Paratomous, 
AT inerat.appiied tocleavage when its planes are parallel with 
those of the fundamental figure, or are inclined to the axis, 

Paratonic (peritgnik), 2. [f Gr. mapa- 
Para-1 1+ Tonic; cf. Gr. mapdrov-os stretched 
beside or beyond.] 

L. ath. Relating to overstrain. _ 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Paratonia,..an overstraining. 
Paratonicus, of or belonging to /aratonia: paratonic 

2. Bot, a. Applied by Sachs to the effect of the 
varying intensity of light in causing the movements 
of ‘waking’ and ‘sleeping’, ¢.¢. opening and 
closing of the leaves, etc, in certain plants. b. 
Applied to movements of leaves, or of growing 
organs, caused by external stimuli, as light or 
mechanical irritation. ¢. Applied to the effect of 
light in retarding growth in most growing organs, 
as distinct from its stimulating effect on leaves. 

18795 Bennetr & Dver tr. Sachs’ Got. 677 In most leaves 
endowed with periodic movements the paratonic influence of 
light is so strong that it neutralises them. /ézd. 678 Both 
the periodic and paratonic movement ..is lost when they [the 
plants] have remained, in the dark for a considerable time, 
such as a whole day; in other words, they become rigid by 
long exposure to darkness, 1878 MeNaa Soft. 136 In other 
cases the nntations are due to the action of external causes 
on growth. Sueh nutations are ealled paratonic or kinetic. 

lence Parato‘nically a/v., ina paratonic manner 
(in quot. in sense 2 a). 

1880 C. & F. Daawin Afovent. Pi, 123 But cotyledons, 
besides being heliotropic, are affected paratonically (to use 
Sachs’ expression) by light, 

| Paratonnerre (paratong'r), [Fr., f. Para-2 
+ donnerre thunder.) An apparatus for protection 
against ‘thunder-stroke’; a lightning-conductor. 

1827 London Encycl. xv. 74 The stem of a paratonnerre 
effectually defends a circle of which it is the centre. 1879 
Noao Electricity (ed. 3) 112 Paratonnerres or Lightning 
Conduetors for the Protection of Telegraph 1.ines. 

Paratopism (paretépiz’m). nonce-wa.  [f. 
Para-1 1 + Gr. réos place + -ism: cf, Para- 
CHRONISM.] (See quot.) 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 89 We want some word which 
will bear the same relation to place as anachronism does to 
time—for his paratopisuts, let us say. 

Parator, var. Paniror, apbetic f. AprARITOR. 

Paratory. rare—9. [ad. L. puratorium, f. L. 
parét-, ppl. stem of pardre to prepare: see -ory.] 
A place of preparation; e.g. a vestry or sacristy. 

(3877 Lae Gloss. Liturg. Terms, Paratory.—An old Eng. 
lish term for a vestry.—See Paratorium. Paratoriunt— 
x. A place of preparation. 2. Hence, a vestry, sacristy, or 
robing-chamber for ecclesiastics. : 

Paratory, var. PaRieTARY Ods., pellitory, 

+ Paratrage‘diate, v. Ods.  [imeg. f. L. 
parutragadére, {. Gr. mwoparpayyseiv, f. maparpa- 
yvdos psendo-tragic, bombastic: sce Para-1 1.) 
intr. To speak or write in mock-tragic style; to 
use bombastic langnage, 

1656 Biouxt Glossogry., Paratragediate. 1639 Hickman 
ies Fathers 4 How doth Mr. Pierce paratragadiate? 
How doth he tumble in his ugly tropes, an rowle himselfe 
in his rayling eloquence? 1683 E. Hooxer Pref Pordage's 
Alystic Div. 19 In regard of their so paratrageediating. 

|| Paratrageedia (peritridgédid). [mod.L., 
{. Gr, naparpayq-os : see prec.] Mock-tragedy. 

1891 A. IT. Muaaay (¢i#/) On Parody and Paratragoedia 


in Aristophanes. i T. G. Tucxea in Class. Rev. XL. 


344/1 The paratragoedia of comedy, 


aratripsis: see Para-1 1, 

Paratriptic fee), a. (sh) Med., etc. 
[f. Gr. mopa- Pana- 1! beside, alongside of, against, 
etc. + tpimz-, deriv. stem of rpiBay to rub: cf Gr. 
naparpiBey to rub on or against.] 

1. Of or pertaining to friction or chafing, 

1857 in Mayne Z.vpos. Lex. 

2. Waving the property of preventing waste of 
bodily tissue. Also as sb. A snbstance having 
this Pee pen 

1887 W. S. Searte in VW. Amer. Rev, CXLV. x50 The 
paratriptic effect persists and daily continues to manifest 
itself. /did., The so-called paratriptics—or preventers of 
waste in the body. Of these the most common and hest 
known are wine, tea, coffee, and tobacco. 1891 ‘I’, Cito 
Delicate Dining xi 116, Tea, cofice, and tobacco come 
under the heading to which scientific men have given the 
name of Paratriptics. 

_Paratrophia to Paratyphlitis: see Para-! 1. 

+Parature. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. pardtitra 
preparation.} 
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1656 Biount Glossogr., Parature, the matter whereof 
any thing is made. 

+ Parawnce. Oés. [Aphetic!. aparaince, Ar- 
PARENCE 2.) = APPARENCE 2: in hever of paraunce, 
heir of apparency, heir apparent. 

61480 BR. Curtasye 497 in Badees BR. (1868) 315 No mete 
for mon schalle sayed be, Bot for kynge or prynce or duke 
so fre; For beiers of paraunce also y-wys. 

+ Parau'nt, @. Obs. rare. [a. OF. parant 
apparent, visible, of eminent or distinguished ap- 
pearance, pr. pple. of paroir:—L. parére to appear.] 
Apparent, prominent, distinguished. 

€ 1450 Merlin 356 ‘These foure were paraunt a-bove alle the 
tother, ffor these dide soche prowesse with her owne bodyes 
that it was wonder. 

Paraunter, -tre, -tur, obs. ff. PERADVENTURE, 

Paravaginitis: see Para-1 1, 

+ Paravai'l, adv. (a.) Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
paraual, 6-7 -availe, 7 peravalle. [a. OF. par 
aval down (of direction or position), f. far through, 
by (often = Eng. ée-)+ aval, 2 val, ady. and prep. 
‘down’ :—L. ad vallew: to the valley, as opposed 
to amont, ad monten to the hill, up.) Down below 
or beneath; below one in position; as ¢enant par- 
avatl, one who holds under another who is himself 
a tenant; sec. with English legal writers since 
16th c., the lowest tenant, he who actually worked 


or occupied the land, etc. Opposed to PakamounT. 

The English view of a tenant peraone was prob. in- 
fluenced by the erroneous notion which connected the word 
with avaii, becanse the lowest tenant or actual holder was 
he who made his avail or profit out of the land, Cf. a 1634 
Coxe On Litt, 1. (1642) 296 The Tenant of the land 1s 
called Tenant Hae availe, because it is presumed, that he 
hath availe and profit by the land. 

[1531 Firznsas. Vat. Lrev. 8ob, Et le seignur paramount 
destreigne le tenant paravale pour lez seruicez dont [ete.}.] 
1579 J. Stunses Gaping Gulf Diij, In respect whereof al 
other the greatest castelles, honors, and manors, are but 
mesnalties or rather very messuages and tenancyes paraual, 
1s85-6 Hooxer Serm. Fusti~. § 28 Let the Pope ..‘no 
longer count bimself Lord Paramount over the Princes of 
the earth, no longer use Kings as his tenants [ed. 1613 
servants] paravaile. a16a5 Sir H. Fincn Lae (2636) 156 
The Lord grants his seigniory, the Mesne must atturne, and 
not the tenant parauaile: for the Mesne is Tenant to the 
Lord. 2547 N, Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng, t Vix. (1739) 114 All 
degrees..from the Lord paramont to the Tenant paravale. 
1766 Brackstone Cont. I. v. 60 ‘The king therefore was 
stiled lord paramount; A was both tenant and lord, or was 
a mesne lord; and B was called tenant paravail, or the 
lowest tenant. z 

b. Court paravatl, the court below; a lower or 
inferior court of law. 

ai6s0 Beaumont Poems (N.), But though there lie writs 
from the courts paramount, To stay the procecdings of the 
courts paravaile. 

+ Paravant, -aunt, ed. Obs. [a OF. para- 
vant ady, and preys ‘before’ in time or place, 
f. par ‘through, by, be-’ + evant beforc:—L. 
*abante from before. 

In mod. F, retained only in the archaie ee gue 
hefore that, and the compound auparavant before, in time, 
formerly. ‘Ihe latter has heaped up snecessive elements, 
until it bas, for the expression of the simple L. adv. ante, 
the representatives of ad tind per ab ante.) . 

Before ; in front; before the rest, pre-eminently. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. ut it, 16 fell me some markes by 
which he may yes If chaunce I him encounter par. 
avaunt. 1595 — Col. Cloxt 941 Yet that I may her honour 
paravant, And praise her worth, though far my wit above. 
1596 — #. Q. vt. x. 15 But that faire one, That io the midst 
was placed paravaunt. 

Paraventure, obs. form of PERADVENTURE, 

Paravesical, -xanthine, etc.: see PaRA-11, 2. 

Paraxial (pi:e'ksial), a. Anat. and Zool, [f. 
Para-!14L, axé-s Axis: cf. axtal.] Lying along- 
side, or on each side of, the axis of the body. 

1861 J. R. Greenr Alan, Axim, Kinga. Calent, 228 The 
oral extremities of the paraxial canal system, 1870 Nicnot- 
son Man, Zool, 113 The ‘ paraxial system’, comprising the 
paragastric canals. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paraxial muscles, 
the mnscles developed by the side of the vertebra) column. 

Parayl(e, variant of PaReit, PaREL Ods. 

Parays, obs. variant of PARADISE. 

|| Parazoa (pzerizduk), sb. pl. Zool. [mod.L. 
neut. pl. f. Gr. mapa- Para-14 (Gov animal; after 
Prorozoa, Mrtaz0s.} In some classifications, 
a name for the Sponges considered as a division 
co-ordinate with Protozoa and Aetazoa. Hence 
Parazo‘an @., belonging to the Sarazoa; sé., 
a member of the Parazoa. 

1887 Soxtas in Encycl. Brit. XXL 4a1/1 The phylum 
Parasoa or Spongie consists of two main branches. 

|| Parazonium (;2razdwnidm).° Gr. Anteg. 
Also 7 anglicized as parazon,-zone. [L.(Martial), 
ad. Gr. wapa¢émoy = xapafowidiov a dagger worn 
at the girdle, from mapa(wvidios at the girdle, £ 
napa beside + (wry girdle, belt.) A small sword 
or dagger worn at the girdle by the ancient Greeks; 
also applied by medizeval writers to similar weapons. 

16a3 Cockeram, Parazon, a wood-knife. [So 1658 in 

Puicuips.} 1674 Broun Géassagr. (ed. 4), Parazone (para- 
zoniusm), a Dagger, Fauchon, or Short Sword. 1850 Leitcu 
tr. C. O, Alitiler's Anc. Art § 414 (ed. 2) 579 The Athenian 


Anakes..in chlamydes with parazonia, on a sardonyx as 
amulet. 1874 Boutete rms & dri. iii. 49 A weapon .. 


PARBREAK. 


in general use by all classes of Greek soldiers, is a short 
sword or dagger, called parazoniui (belt-companion), which 
sometimes was reduced to the proportions of a kuife. 

Pa-rbaske, v. nonce-wd. [f. par- in PARBoiL, 
taken as = ‘part’ + Bake.] ¢vans. To bake 
partially, half bake. 

1885 Mas. Ritcme Mfrs. Dymond t. vi, Everything was so 
hot and so glaring that very few people were about; a few 
par-baked figures went quickly by. 

| Parbleu (parblé), 772. Now only as Fr. In 
8 parblew. [F. pardlen (La Fontaine, Moliére 
17th c.), a deformation of fardte ‘by God’, 
Parpiz.] An exclamation or minced oath. 

1909 Prior Thief & Cordelier x, Parblew, 1 shall have 
little Stomach to eat. 1813 Soutnry Alarch to Moscow i 
The fields were green, and the sky was blue, Morhleu | 
Parblen! 1836 W. Tevinc Astoria I. 313 The poor 
Canadians [ejaculated]..‘Parbleu ! this is a sad scrape 
we are in, brother!’ 

Parboil (paboi:l), v. Forms: a. 5 parbuille, 
-boylyn, 5-7 -boyl(e, (7 erroz. part-boil), 6- 
parboil. 8. 5 perbuille, 6-7 -boyl(e, -boilo. 
[a. OF. parbordl-tr, parboutllir, parbouyllyr (Godef.) 
( pourboutlier Cotgr.) :—late L. pe (Theod, 
Prisc.) to boil thoronghly,f. ser through, thoronghly 

+éullive to bubble, Bow. The prefix has been 
erron. identified with art, whence sense 2.] 

ti. érans. To boil thoroughly. Ods. 

¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 6 Vake fayre cahoges..parboyle 
hem in fayre water, an panne presse hem on a fayre bord. 
1450 Douce MS. 55, xxx. Mf. 19 Lete parbuille bem ry3th 
well. 356g Starpeton tr. Bede's Lfist. Ch. Eng. 12z Vt 
might all be perboyled out by the fire of long tribulation, 
1611 Corer, fourbouiller, to parboile throughly. @ 1655 
Sia T. Maveane Archimagirus v. (1658) 2 Vake the Hare 
and par-boy! bim, then take all the flesh from the bone. 

2. To boil partially, half boil. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 382/1 Parboylyn mete, semibuilio, 
parbullio. 1530 Pacscr. 652/1 It muste be parboyled first 
and than baken: ¢/ fe fault parbouyllyr premier et puis 
fe mettre cuyr an four, 1555 Even Decades 183 Flesshe 
can not bee preserued..excepte it he rosted, sodden or per 
boylde. 1643 Puascnas Pilgrimage vi. iii. 6z3 Sometimes 
they will perboile their meate a_ little, 1078 Biount 
Glossogr. (ed. 3), Part-boil, to boil in part not fully. 1769 
Mas. Rarratn Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 151 Parboil a calf’s- 
head, when cold cut it in pieces. 1853 Kang Grinnell Exp. 
xvii. (1856) 130 Rub with soda; wash out the soap thus 
freely made; parboil and pickle. 

3. In figurative or hyperbolical use (from 1 or 2); 
usually in reference to overbeating. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. ix. Eiijb, My harte in choller 

boylde was, 1598 B. Jonson Au. Man tn Llun, W. iy 

‘hey should hane beene perboyl'd, and bak'd too, euery 
mothers sonne. 164z Howett For. frau, (Arb.) 74 When 
hee sees the same Sun which only cherisheth and gently 
warmes his Countrey men, halfe parboyle and tanne other 

ple. 1684 N. O. Boileau’s Lutrin iw. 12 He..parboil’d 
in his mellow Sweat lay frying. 1807 W. Iavine Sa/mag. 
vill. On Style, Being squeered, and smothered, and par- 
boiled at nightly batls. 1879 H. Grorce Progr. & fom 
v. it. (1881) 263 To get four dollars a day for parboiling 
themselves two thousand feet underground. 

Hence Parboiled (pa-1boi:ld) £7/. a., - thoroughly 
boiled (0ds.); partly boiled, half-boiled ; also fig. ; 
hence Parboiledness; Parrboiling vé/, 56. and 


ppl. a. 

1440 Promp, Parvo, 382/1 *Parboylyd, parbullitus. 1559 
Mirr. Mag. Yack Cade xxi. 5 Than were on poales m 

hoylde quarters pight. c1644 CLeveLano Afixt Asseniily 

Wks. (1687) 33 Strange Scarlet Doctors these; they'll pass 
in Story For Sinners half refin'd in Purgatory; Or 
boyl'd Lobsters, 1844 Turrer Twins xxiv. 180 My fellow 
passengers..were lying about as weak as pubes eels, 
1864 Temple Bar Mag. V\. 154 Sweltering heat and *par- 
boiledness seem to bette fashion. c1440Promp. Paro. 362/t 
*Parboylynge, parbullicio. a1s60 R. Haut Life Bp. Fisher 
(1655) 211 The parboyling in hot water. 1747-41 CuAMBERS 
Cycl., Parboiling,in pharmacy, ete. a term applied to fruits, 
herhs, etc. whch boiled a little while, to draw ont the 
first juices. ¢1450 Two Cookery-bhs. 84 Take faire parcelly, 
and parboyle hit in a potte, & *parboylingge hrobe. 

Parbreak (pa‘sbrzik), 5d. Obs. or arch. rare. 
[f. next.] Vomit, spewing. 

1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, Loathsome par: 
break of the Stygian snakes. 1590 Srensea #7. Q. 1. 1b. 20 
Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has. 1884 
Symonps Shaks. Predec. x. 374 ‘Uhe very parbreak of a 
youthful poet's indigestion. 

+ Parbreak (patbré’k), v. Obs. Forms: a 
5-7 parbrake, 6 -breke, -brack, 6-7 -break(e. 
8. 6-7 perbrake, -break. fa. pplz. 6 -braked, 
-brak’d, -brackt, -breakt, 7 -brak’t, -breaked. 
[A componnd of Brake w.6, of which it is 4 
synonym; subseq, referred to the more common 
Break ». The prefix is identical in form with F- 
par-, and, like it, in Eng. occas. spelt per-; of 
PERBREAK v. to break through or thoroughly. | 
Spree: and iu recent Dicts., stressed parrbreak. 

. To spew, vomit; = BRAKE v.8 a. 2x7. 

/a Brakynge or parbrakynge, 
wig. 39b, He wyll nat cease fro 
to parbrake. @1igag SKELTON 
Duke of Albaxy 322 And virulently dysgorgyd, As though 
ye wolde parorake [z7ue to make}, 1§30 PALsGR. eh , 
1 cast my gnrge, as a haulke doth, or a man that parbral a 
1587 Levins Pathway to Health (1632) 27b, Xt will 
a man for to cast or perbreake. @ 1610 Hratey ce 
Phrastus (1616) 14 Vesterday, hee sayth, 1 was wambl 
cropt, and (sauing your presence) parbrak t, 


¢1440 Promp, Paro, 4 
vomrtus, 1519 HorMan 
surfettynge, tyll be be redy 


4 i. 


ee 


“AS quot. 1704). 


PARBREAKING. 


. 


b. ¢rans. 
1545 Ravnotn Byrth Mankynde 128 Marke that the which 
the chylde doth perbrake, whether it sauer sharpel lyke 
‘Qeger. 1573 Twvse nerd x. (1584) P vb, lis gol bright 
shield fire perbrakes. 1589 Afar A/artine 5 Thou hast 
parbrackt out thy gorge, and shot out all thy arrowes, 1598 
Svivester Dw Bartas ui, ut. Furtes 253 Come, parbreak 
here your foul, black, banefull gall, 
2. fig. (¢vans.) To ulter or pour forth recklessly 


or offensively ; to vomit forth. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 63 That semeth the beter than 
with sotil sillogismes to parbrake thi witt. 1§23 [Coveanace] 
Old God & New (1534) ng Many there nre now a daies, which 
in y* pulpit do.. perbrake forth theyr prinate braulles, 
hatredes, & pryde. 1597-8 Br. Haut Sad. t. v. 9 And when 
he bath parhrak'd his grieued mind. 1599 Broughton's Lett, 
i. 6 Your virulent letters (parbreakt from a poysonfull 
stamacke) 1629 Z. Bovn Last Battell 165 One of those 
In whom Satan hath parbreaked and spewed the spawne 
of all sorts of sinne, 

Hence + Parbrea‘king v/. sb. and Af/. a. 

€1440[see ra]. #530 Parsca. 251/7 Parbrek yNg, Vowtisse- 
ment. 1590 Baaaoucn Meth. Physick 293 Miserably tor. 
mented with perbraking and continuall vomiting. © 1656 
Ruiwetev Pract. Physick 61 Vt (Cholic] is eased by parbreak. 
ing. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D.S.) 148 wud _ ha’ 
had a coad, riggelting, parbeaking, piping aN tha] 

+Parbrui'lyie,v. Sc. Obs. Erron. f. ARBULYE, 


to confuse, perplex. 

1600 J. Metytt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 41 Maist con. 
fusedlie parbruilyied. 

Parbuckle (paubvk'l), sé, _ Also 7 -bunkel, 
-bunkle, 8-9-buncle. [Orig. parbunkle, -buncle, 
of unknown origin; about 1760 associated by 
popular etymology with dzcke.] A device for 
raising or lowering heavy objects, either vertically 
or in an inclined plane, by means of a rope of 
which both ends are passed round the object, a. 
A sling formed by passing the two ends of a Tope 
round the object and throngh a bight of the rope, 
and tightening, the weight of the object serving to 
keep it tight. (See also quot. 1627.) b. A rope 
having a bight looped round a post, etc., at the 
level to or from which the object is to be raised or 
lowered, and the two ends passed round the object, 
and hauled in or paid ont to raise or lower it, the 
object acting as a movable pulley; used in hoisting 
casks or other cylindrical bodies, also in Capt. 
agian 's method of furling a sail by hoisting 
the yard in the bight of the chain, 

1626 Carr. Smrtu Accid. Fag. Scanien 1 3 The canhookes, 
slings, and parbunkels. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. v.a1 A 
Parbunkel is two ropes that have at each end @ noose or 
lumpe |? loope} that being crossed, you may set any vessel! 
that hath hut one head vpon them, bringing but the loopes 
ouer the vpper end of the caske, fix but the tackle to them, 
and then the vessell will stand strait..to heane out or take 
in withont spilling. 1658 Puituivs, A Parbunkle din Navi- 
Bian. & roap seased together at both ends; and so put 

iauble about the Cask to hoise it in by. 1704 J. Haazis 
Lex, Techn. 1, Parbuncle,..a Rope in 2 Ship, almost like 
a pair of Slings; ‘tis seired both Ends together, and then 
put double about any heav thing that is to be hoised in or 
Out of the Ship; baving the Hook of the Runner hitched 
into it to boise it up by. 1 31-1800 Baivey, Parduncle (Sea 
Term), 1 Facconze Bee Marine (1776), Parbuckle, 
1823 Craae Technol, Dict., Parbuckle. 183r Jane Poatsa 
Str E, Seaward's Narr. YI. 65 By means of planks, and 
tackles, and parbuckles, they iceede in dragging the gun 
up to the flag-staff. 1838 Encycl. Brit., Parbuncle [same 
31867 Smytu Satlor's Word-bk. s.v., The 
Parbuckle is frequently used in public-house vaults, 

attrib, i779 in Almon Resreve ancer V11 1.372, 50 fathoms 
of skid and parbuckle rope. 

Parbuckle,». [£ prec. sb.] ¢rans. To raise 
or lower (a cask, gun, etc.) by the device of a par- 
buckle: see prec. b. 

1831 Tretawxzy Adv. Younger Son xevi, We parbuckled 
Lous into his shore-grave. 1 33 Maravat P. Simple xiii, 
You might parbuckle it np to the very ee 1859 F. A. 
Guirtrus Arzit, Man, (1862) x10 ‘Io parbuckle a gun is to 
Poll it so'as to cause it to move in either direction from the 
Spot on which it rests. 1890 Daily News 19 Ang. 3/2 The 
nn. .has then to be dismounted dowee the rear on watered 
skids, moved then on rollers, and parbuckled across a ditch. 

Hence Parrbuckling v/, sd, (also atérié.). 

. 1859 F. A. Gairritns Artil, Man. (1862) 131 Where there 
Sa swell, parbuckling is not to be attempted. fdfd., The 
ends of the rbuckling skids should rest on the dunnage. 

Pare, obs. or alien form of PARK. 

Parcaas, Parcas(e, variant of PERCASE Oés. 

Pareage. Sc. Obs, [a. F. parcage, f. parguer 
Enclosure, shutting up (of stray beasts), 
wits Truce w. Scot’, in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 337 
1 Pynding, Parcage or other Distourbing. 1576 Ree. 
oy Council Scot. Ser. 1.11, 523 To doubill the pane of the 
Parcage or poindage. 

Parear(e, Parcee, obs. ff. PARKER, PARSEE. 

Pareeit, Paroeive, obs, ff. Pexceit, PERCEIVE, 
Parcel (pavssél, pavss’l), sd. Forms: a. 4-6 

He, 5-6 -cele, 4-8 -coll, (5-7 passell, 9 
+ asset), 6 parsel, -syll, q- parcel. 8, 4-7 
‘cel(1, 6 persell. [a. F. parcelie = Pr. parcela, 
8 Parcella, It. particella:—L, type *sarticella, 
dim. of particila, dim. of pars, part-em Parr.) 


ens gen. A part, portion, or division of anything 


terial or immaterial), considered separately, as 
unit; a small part, a particle. arch, 


A67 


By parcels: by parts, a part at a time, piecemeal, 

€14368 Cnaucea Compl. /'ite 106 What nedeth to shewe 
parcel of my peyne? ¢ 1391 —Astrol, l § 12 A certein par- 
celle of the body of a nan. 1414-20 Lync. Chron. Trey 1. 
vii, Where as Naso recordeth..But percell eke of the vn. 
kyndnesse Of this Jason, 2459 in Somerset Medieval Wells 
(1901) 193 Chargyng my said sonne..that he never clayme 
hie ne part thereof. 1623 Fitzuzan, Surv, Prol, (1539) 2 

‘hat there be no parcell thercof Joste. 1628 Paynye Leve- 
tockes 9 Those onely suffer a little part and parcell of their 
Ilaire to growe long. 1692 Ray Disc, 1. v, (1732) 226 A 
great Parcel of the Earth is every year carried into the Sea, 
1794 Goowin Cal, Williams 242 They took up the detached 
parcels of my miserable attire. 1873 M. Aawoin Lit, § 
Dogma (1876) p. xxxi, Truth more complete than the parcel 
of truth any momentary individual can seire. 1879 Rusxin 
Lett, to Clergy 77 The insinuation of having committed 
the smallese parcel of them [sins]. 

b. A constituent or component part, one of the 
parts or members (of somcthing), something in- 
cluded in a whole: em phasizing comprehension 
in the whole, rather than partitive character. 
(Often withont article.) arch. (exc. as inc.) 

Of a parcel with: of a piece with, consonant with, 

1414 Kolls of Parlt. 1V. 60/1 The fees of his seal, which is 
parcel and partie of his sustenance. 14.. 26 fol. Poems 
(E. E. ‘V. $.) 51/16 Pe leste lygeman wip body and rent, Ie 
is a parcel of crowne. 1570 T. Noaton tr. Nowel's 
Catech. (1853) 204 To praise an magnify God's goodness.. 
is parcel of the worshij ping of God. 1605 Bacon Ado. 
Learn, 1. i. § 3 That not ing parcel of the world is denied 
to man's inquiry and invention, 1784 Cowrra Task v. 247 
Being parcel of the common mass. 1818 Cautse Digest 
(ed. 2) 111. a75 Franchises .. which were originally parcel 
of the royal prerogative. 1871 SwinaurNe Songs B . Suis 
rise, Litany of Nattons gs ‘Vill the soul of man be parce] 
of the sunlight, 

c. Phrase part and parcel: sec Pant sé. 18, 


td. Share, allotted portion. Ods, 


136a Lanat. P. P27, A. x1. so Luyte [B. litel] lonep he bat 
lord pat leneb him pat Blisse, Pat bus parte with be pore 
A parcel whon him neodep, 1393 férd. C. xxin. 289 Pei shal 


gene be freres A parcel to preye for hem and mal en hem 
murye With pe remenant of be good. a 1400-s0 Alexander 
4318 Pe pouert of oure persons for plente we hald, Pe quilke 
is part vs, all be pake be parcells euyn, 

te. A part of the world, of a country, etc.: 


== Part sé. 13. Obs. rare. 

58a Stanvnurst Luetd, etc. m. (Arb.) 85 How beyt theese 
prcels in Sealing must be refused. fda, Conceits ii. 136 
Vheare barcks hane passed, with cart's that parcel ts 
haunted [in winter). 

+f. Part (in a play, etc.), réle. Obs. rare. 

e141z Hoccneve De eg. Princ. 3055 In lordes courtes 
pou pleyest pi parcel. 

2. spec. &. A portion or piece of land; esp., in 
Law of Real Property, as part of a manor or 


estate. (Often without article.) 

(1321 Rolls of Parlt. 1, le Tenant de dis parceles de 
terre.] %1449 Paston Leit. I. 93 On lese then that he sel 
a parcel of his land. 1539 Binte (Great) 1 Chron. xi, 13 And 
there was there a parcel of gronnde full of barleye.” 1604 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 433 For that parcell he shall agree with 
the lord for his years rent. 16311 Brace Yohn iv. 5 A city of 
Samaria. .neere to the parcell of ground that lacob gaue to 
his sonne losepb. 1642 tr. Peréins’ Prof. Bk, iii, § 226. 
zoo A parcell of an acre of land. 1720 Col. Rec. Peansylo, 
11], 108 Owners of certain parcels of Land. 1778 ng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) 3. v. Twiford, In this town is a aoe of 
gronnd, said to be in the county of Wilts. 1883 C. Swrer 
Law Dict., Parcel, in the Law of Real Property, signifies 
4 part or portion of land. Tbus, every piece of Copyhold 
land forms parcel of the manor to which it belongs. "1897 
Act 60 & 61 Vict. (Land Transfer Ache 65. $ 14 (2) Regard 
being had to ready identification of parcels. 

b. A small portion, item, instalment, of a sam 
of money; a small sum. Now rare or Obs. 

1491 Hen. VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 172 The said 
summe of ten pounds and every parcel! therof. 1594 
Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, Reading 20 For the bequest of 
Pokeriges wife in parcel of a more Sm. .vjs. viijd. 1586 A. 
Day Lug. Secretary \. (1625) 110 To credite him with a 
small parcell of money in dispatch of a journey. 1590 
Recoabe, etc. Gr. Artes (1646} 202 The parcels of these foure 
Merchants made in one summe 240 pounds. 1755 in Fowler 
fist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 287 [The College received the] last 
Parcel of Lord Coleraine's Bacy. 

te. A small portion or passage of a book, esp. 
a sacred book, as the Bible or the Koran. Ods. (or 


merged in 1,) ‘ 

1§70 T. Norton tr, Nowel's Catech. (1853) 173 This parcel, 
‘the communion of saints‘, doth somewhat more plainly 
express [etc.}. 1577 Hanser Ane. Eccl. Hist, (1663) 120 
He..took the BIL, opened it, and gpa og this 
parcel of Scripture. 1636 Featty Clavis Myst. xiv. 185 The 

‘cell of Scripture whence J have taken my text, 2655 E, 
ear Voy. E, nd. 264 The Mahometan priests. .read some 
parcells ont of their Alcoran, npon Frydays. 

td. Arith, A term of a progression. Oés. rare. 

1542 Recoape Gr. Artes (1575) 13 Tell how ay numbers 
there are (wbiche numbers here [in progression] wee call 
places or parcels). 

te. Gran. A particle, Ods. 

1571 Gor.oinc Cafein on Ps, viii. 4 This parcetl (CAi)amon 
the i brssies importeth as much as (Oza) in Latin, whic 
signifyeth (by cause} in English. f ; 

+8. Each of the definite parts or units which 
make up a complex whole (material or imma- 
terial); an item, detail, particular, point; csp, an 
item of an account. Oés. 

€1330 R. Baunxe Cévon, (1810) 135 Liste and I salle rede 
pe parcelles what amountes If any man in dede wille keste 
In a countes. 1393 Lani. #. Pi. C. xiv. 38 parcels of 
hns paper and ober pryuey dettca Wol Jette yo cr 


PARCEL, 
Paston Lett, 1.432 Plea yow 1o send mo passels of cos 
ond expences 3¢ bere aida ae 


I Y for the said causer, 1 
Fisurr Fun, Serm, Hen. Vid Ws, (1876) 979 The foane 
percell of his complaynt. 1596 Sirans, 1 ffen. FV 1, ii, 199. 
4164" Be, Mountacu Acts & Aton. viii, (1642) 513 No Herald 
could draw downe a better Pedegree, were it Possible to 
prove the parcels. 

+4. A separate portion of a material or substance 
(tarely of eae immaterial); a small piece, 
particle; a (small or moderate) quantity or 
amount ; alot. Oés. exc. as in b and c, 

31413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) 1, lit (1859) 4 The Centre was 
yverny derke, withonte ony parcel of clereness, @ 1548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. VIIf 51 We finde ina corner. a great persell 
ofbloud. 1684 T, Busxet 74. Farth nu. 67 Such undiscover'd 
parcels of fire, as lie fix'd and imprison‘d in hard bodies, 
1734 Swirt Let, Wks. 1824 XVIII. 255, I prophesied a fine 
parcel of weather from esterday: hut I was deceived, 1957 
A, Coorra Distiller 1. ii. (1760} r5 Being thus loosely mized 
with a moderate Parcel of the Liquor. 1830 Karea & 
Lagoner Afech, iii, 32 An inanimate parcel of matter is 
incapable of changing its state of rest or motion, 

b. Mining (local): see quots. 

1881 Raymonn Afiniig Gloss., arcel, Corn., a heap of 
dressed ore ih for sale. 1883 Garstey Gloss. Terms Coat. 
mining, Parcel (S. Staff), an old term for a ton; really 
27Cwts. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict. Parcel (Comws, a quantity 
of tin stone of a certain weight and uniform quality, 

ec. dial. A small quantity of new-mown hay 
spread out to dry. 

1863 Baanrs Gloss. Dorset sv. Hajmedken, On the follow: 
ing morning the..cocks are thrown abroad in passels— 
parcels—which, after being tumed, are in the evening put 
np into large ridges—weils, 

+5. One of several parts into which a thing is 
broken or divided; a fragment, piece. Obs. 

31686 Burnet Trav. il. (1750) 94 They piece their broken 
Pots so close.. without any Cement, by sowing with Iron 
Wire the broken Parcels together. 1688 StrapusxG Serm, 
(1692) 186 To join and re-unite the scattered parcels. 1783 
AIxsworTu er Dict. (Morell) w, sv. A yrtes, Being 
busied iu gathering up the parcels of his son's ears 

tb. fg. (Usually contemptuous.) Obs, 

1598 B. Jonson Fv. Atan in Mint i. vii, I muse, your 
parcell of a souldier returnes not all this while. 1599 =~ 
Cynthia's Rev.u.i, What parcel of man hast thon lighted on 
for a Master? 1609 Dekren Guél's forn-bk. v. (1862) 27 
Get some fragments of French, or small parcels of Ihalian, 
to fling abont the table. 

+6. A small party, company, collection, or 
assemblage (of persons, animals, or things); a 
detachment; a group, lot, set; a drove, flock, 
herd. Ods. exc. dia/. or as in b. 

In earlier instances prob. always implying pegaien of 
a larger body or of a whole, but eventually fosing this 
implication. 

[¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) II. 438 Ech Apostle was heed 
of oon certeyn parcel of penet 1588 Suaks. L. 4.1... ii. 
160 A holy parcell of the fairest dames that euer tnrn'd 
their backes to mortall viewes, 1615 Sia T. Ror Frad. in 
Churchill Hoy. (1704) I. 3767/2 [Penguins] do not fly, but 
only walk in parcels. 1689 Luttrei. Brief Kel. (1857) 1. 604 
When the English horse went, they went but in parcells. 
ajia StERLE Spect. No. 326 p 5 A parcel of Crows... heartily 
at Break-fast upon a piece of Horseflesh. 1 5 Romans 
florida App. 34 A parcel of dangerous sunken heads called 
the Hen andchiceya! 1780 A. Younc Tour frel. 1.96 Sheep 
are kept in small parcels. 1841 Catiin WV. Amer. [nd. (1844) 
HL. alviii, 228 One day, a parcel of them were run upon so 
suddenly by the Choctaws. 1895 Emrason Afan & Nat. 89 
(E.D.D.) The arrival and passing over of a parcel of linnets. 

b, Indepreciative or contemptuous use: A ‘lot % 
‘set’, ‘pack’. 

al Mipoteron Afichaeln. Term ui. i. 167 Vou parcel of 
a rude, saucy, and nnmannerly nation, 1702 Avpison Dial, 
Medals iii. Wks, 1721 1. 533 Of great use..to let posterity see 
their forefathers were a parcel of blockheads, 1758 1. Teurce 
Sketches (ed. 2) 76 Born Lyars; who tell you every Day 
very seriously a Parcel of insipid unmeaning Lies. 1a 
Miss Burney Evelina xiv, 1 think the English a cel of 
brutes, 1838 Harutr Eng. Poets vii. (1870) 172 Making a 
parcel of wry faces over the matter, 1881 ' Rrra‘ Afy Lady 
Coguctte i, I'm not going to be lectared by a parcel of girls. 

7. A quantity of anything or a number of things 
(esp. goods) put together or wrapped np ina single 
package (usually of moderate or small size); an 
item of goods in carriage or postage; a package : 
now chiefly used of pe wrapped in brown 
paper. Bill of parcels: see Bru 56.3 6. 

[a 156a G. Cavanoisu Wolsey (7899) 148 Basketts with old 
plate,..and bokes conteyning the val lewe and wayte of every 
parcell. c1645 Hows. Lett. IV. xlvi, I Receiy'd that choice 
parcel of Tobacco your servant brought me.] 1694 Oxford 
Almanack in Wood's Life (1848) 162 For the carringe of the 
greatest parcel, (all being to be esteemed Is under one 

narter of an hnndred weight,) one shilling. 1715 Lend. 
dee. No. 5330/3 The General Penny-Post-Office .. where 


Letters and Parcels will be taken in as usual. 1 4s De 
Foe’s Eng. Tradesman i. (841) 1. 6 He sees the biils of 
parcels offs 1820 W. Huntincoon in 0. Reo. 


Reeds bougbt. 
(1821) XXIV. 484 ‘AehGemaleat. stold me a parcel was left 
there for me. ..] opened it, and behold there was a Pair_of 
leather breeches, 1844 Dickens Mart. Chusz, it, The 
youngest Miss Pecksnift ran out again to pick o'r hat, 
tie brown-paper parcel, his nmbrella, bis gloves. Paper 
parcels [see ie soak z 

b, fransf. and fig. . BUNDLE 3. 

178 a mm Powers Man nu. x. 285 What 1 call 
a father, a brother, or a friend, is only a parcel of ideas in 
my own mind. 3822 [azutr Tablet, Ser. u. ii (1865) 246 
It is tme I can. .rake up a parcel of half-forgott 
tions. 1842 A. Couns fAysil, Digestion 
tinuation of the circular fibres of t uller, w 
into two parcels, 


PARCEL. 


ce. Comm. A quantity (sometimes definite) of 
a commodity dealt with in one transaction; esf. 
in the wholesale market: a ‘lot’. 

1832 MeCun.ocn Comm, Dict. (1852), Parcel, a term 
indifferently applied to small packages of wares, and to 
large lots of goods. In this latter sense, 20 hogsheads of 
sugar or more, if bonght at one price, are denominated 
"a parcel of sugar’. 1882 /fnws 19 July 13 At to-day’s 
cloth market..considerahle parcels of winter stock were 
taken for Italy, Austria [etc.}. sd Daily News 17 Feb. 
1 Cocoa.—At public sale to-day the parcels offered went 
oO eeely at dearer prices, 

8. Law. (pi.) The name given to that partofa con- 
veyance, lease, or other deed dealing with property, 
which follows the operative words, and contains 
the description of the property dealt with; in the 
case of lands, generally beginning with such words 
as ‘All that piece or parcel of land’, etc.; forming 
the last of the clauses called the PREMISSES, 


1766 Buackstone Como. 11, App: No. ii. (margin). 1837 
T. Martin Conveyancing 11. 84 Of Parcels. 1 Davio- 
son Conveyancing lotrod. § 7 Of Parcels. he word 


*parcel’..seems to have been originally #pplied, in the 
sense of ‘a piece’, to land only [see sense 2], but in modern 
nsage the expression ‘parcels’ is used to signify the de- 
scription of the property, he it what it may. 1882 C. Sweet 
Law Die. 

9. Nau, = PARcELLING wd/. sh. 4b. 


189g Knicut Dtct. Mech. 1632/2 Parcel (Nauticad), 
a wrapping of tarred canvas on a rope to prevent chafing. 

II. atirib, and Comb. 

10. Ordinary attributive uses and combinations, 
chiefly in sense 7, as favcel book, boy, company, 
lift, man, office, porter, van; parcel-carrying, 
packing, -lying sbs. and adjs.; parcel-carrier, 
one who or that which carries a parcel; sec. 
a basket or case slung from a cable, etc. for trans- 
porting parcels; parcel(s) delivery, the action of, 
or an agency for, delivering parcels (also a¢¢rtd.) ; 
+parcel ground, a ‘parcel’ of Jand (see 2a); 
+ parcel-like (-lyk), adv., ?in part, partly (= Par- 
CELLY adv, 2); parcel paper, stout paper, usnally 
brown and unsized, made or used for wrapping 
parcels; parcel-wise adv., by ‘ parcels’ or portions, 
bit by hit, piccemeal. Sce also PARCEL-MAKER, 
PARCEL Post. 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, *Parcel-book, a merchaat's 
register hook of the dispatch of parcels. 1897 Daily News 
13 Dec. 8/4 By day these Boys are errand boys, “parcel 
boys, van boys, office hoys. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 19 Sept. 3/1 
The railway companies..fancied..that this new develop. 
ment of Post Office enterprise would destroy their *parcel- 
carrying business, 1878 Jevons 2’rim. Pol, Econ. xv. 125 At 
preeeit there area great number of “parcel companies. 1844 

tks. Caxtyie Lef?. 1. es Send me some books by the 
*parcels delivery, 1858 Simmonns Dict, Frade, Parcels 
Delivery Company, a company in London which receives, 
and delivers by vans, packages and small parcels over the 
metropolis, 1892 Datly Mews 14 Oct. 5/3 Tips to omnibus 
men and parcels delivery men are unknown in Rondon: 1632 
Litucow 7raz. tv. 166 If these Timariots were not rewarded, 
with such absolute possessions of “parcell grounds. 1884 
Kwnicur Dict, Mech. Suppl, “Parcel Lift, a dumb waiter 
used in stores and warehouses. 1426 Lypc. De Gutl. Pilgr. 
9759 Ffor, ffyrst, the sowle Pryncypally Susteneth & bereth 
the body; And *parcel-lyk..The y bereth hy accident 
The sowle. 1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 26 The rest of time 
hath he in part and parcell like so disposed and ordred of 
Nature to lay holde on..the other life above this. 1882 
OcitvEz, ne Breer gees a place where parcels are received for 
delivery. 1827 Edin, Rez. XLV. 429 Some have a.. *parcel- 
packing action. 1866 Gro. Exior /. Holt (1868) 59 A pence- 
counting, *parcel-tying generation, such as moe fill your 
chapels. 1647 Trappe Com, feb, ix. 8 The mystery of 
Christ was manifested piecemeal and *parsel-wise. 1876 
Gro. Evtot Daa, Der. 11. xxi. 45 Looking at life parcel-wise, 

B. adv. or quasi-adv, or adj. (Cf. similar use 
of part, part-. 

1. In part, partly, partially, in some degree, to 
some extent. ‘a. qualifying vb. or phrase. Ods. 

¢ 1402 Lyn. Compl. Bl Knit. 224 The salte teres that fro 
myn eyen falle, Parcel declare grounde of my peynes alle. 
£1420 — Thebes Prol., Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 256h/1 To 
morowe early. .we will forthe, parcell afore prime. 1430-40 
— Sochas vin. xxvii. (1558) 13b, Parcell for pride, parcel 
for gladnesse. : 

b. qualifying adjs., as parcel blind, deaf, drunk, 
Greek, guilly, Latin, mad, Popish, etc. Also 
PARCEL-GILT. Obs. since 17th c., but revived by 
Scott and used by later writers. 

ln these often hyphened; bunt properly so only when th 
adj. is nsed attrib Cf. part, hal te uv UNA 

1465 [see ParceL-ciit}, 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. iii, 
Pareel-guilty, 1, 1609 Dexker Gulls Horn-bh. 11. (1862) 
12 Their parcel-Greek, parcel-Latin gibberish. 1618 FLETCHER 
Chances 1v. iii, She is parcell drunke. a@1661 Fuster 
Worthies, Somerset. (1662) 19 The Author .. being parcel- 
fae 1826 Scott JVcodst. iv, The worthy dame was parcel 

lind, and more than parcel deaf. 1854 4 then@wun: 1 Apr. 
399 I'he humour, parcel jocose, parcel stupid. 1873 F. Hatt. 
Mod, Eng. i. 23 enny-a-liners and such parcel-learned ad- 
venturers have had their fellows in every age. 1897 W. C. 
Haztuitt Ourselves 26 Our Church is a mixed institution, 
parcel-divine, parcel.terrestrial. 

e. qualifying shs., as parcel ass, bawd, broker, 
deurl, heresy, lawyer, poet, Protestant, soldier, etc. 
Ods. since 17th c., till revived by Scott. 

Often hyphened, but properly so only when it has an adj. 
force, as in qnots. 1602, a 1661, £14665, 1672, 1867. 
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r6oz Dekker Sathom, Wks. 1873 I. 235 Nay and thon 
dost, the Parcell-poets shall sue thy Wrangling Muse, 1603 
Suaks. Afeas. for AM. u. i. 63 He Sir; a Tapster Sir: parcell 
Baud: one that serues a bad woman. 1608 Day //21. 
ont of Br. 1.i, ‘True, shee’s parcell poet, parcell fidler already, 
1610 B, Jonson Alc&. w. vi, That parcell-broker, and whole- 
bawd, all raskall. 1621 Barrev Rare Adley 1. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X. 275 Parcel lawyer, parcel devil, all knave. 1640 
Harincton Queen of Arragon 1, Who vents him For 
ought but parcell-asse may be in danger. a@ 1662 Futter 
Worthies, Yorksh. (1662) 213, He was at the least a Parcell- 
Protestant. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Hurcninsow Ment. Col. Iiutchinson 
(1848) 135 He..then, I know not how, got to be a parcel- 
judge in Ireland, 1672 Sia C. Wryvin Triple Crown 70 
Friar Pedro has mark’d them with the hlack Coal of parcel 
Heresie. 1820 Scotr Aédéot iv, He was a jester and a parcel 
poet. 31829 — Frnl. 25 Apr. A ventri loquist and parcel 
Juggler came in. 1849 Tickwor Span, Lit. J. 242 note, The 
principal be a is Mlarcelia,—parcel witch, wholly 
shameless. 1867 Lowet. Study Wind, (1870) 95 Gilbert, 
Hawkins, Frobisher and Drake, parcel-soldiers all of them. 

+2. ellipt. = Pancen-citt, (Nares.) Obs. 

x6r3 Beaum. & Fe. Coxcomé iv. iii, The Turkey carpet, 
And the great parcel salt, Nan, with the cruets, 

Parcel (pausél, paus’l), v. [f. Parcen sd, Cf. 
mod.F. parceller to divide into parcels or very 
small portions. The connexion of sense 3 is not 
apparent, and it is perbaps a distinct word.] 

1. trans. To divide or distribute into ‘ parcels’ 
or (small) portions. (Usually with oze?.) 

1584-5 in T. West Autig. Furness (1774) 160 Devydinge, 
percellinge, and porcioninge of tenements. 1610 Witter 
Hexapla Dan. 379 H. Broughton... doth thus parcell ont 
the yeares, 1639 Futtea Holy War v. iii (1840) 245 Whose 
verdict we will parcel into these several particulars. 1727 
Pore, ete. Art of Sinking 114 Divided into several branches, 
aad parcelled out to several trades, 1 Morse Amer. 
Geog, 11. 532 ‘The empire..was parcelled into twelve grand 
divisions, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, The mean honses 

arcelled off in rooms. 1885 Act 48 §& 49 Vict. c. 77 § 16 
Tracts of land to be parcelled out in allotments. 

b. To distribute in parcels or lots. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxii. (1700) 242 St. Stephen's and 
St. James's Bones might have been then parcelled about. 
1863 Lp. Lytron Ring Amasts 1, 1. i. 21 Before nightfall 
we shall be parcelted off to onr different destinations. 

te. To put asunder or separate as parts; to 
part, divide. Ods. 
1652 J. Hate cig Elog. Ns \xxii, Things being scatter’d 
rom anothe: 


ee arcell’d one y can never close into any 
eight. ; : 
/2. To make into a parcel or parcels, to put np in 
‘parcels. 


1775 Asn, Parcel, ..to make np into a small bundle. ¢1887 
J. Cxott in J. C. Irons A utobiog. Sk. (1896) 70 Learned in the 
mechanical art of weighing and parcelling up the tea, 1898 
Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 10/6 Girls.. wanted for parcetling 
card-board boxes. 

3. Nau. a. To cover (a canlked seam, etc.) with 
canvas strips and daub with pitch. b. To wrap 
(a rope) round with canvas strips or farcelling 
(to be then bound with spun yarn). 

16z7 Cart. Smit Seamtan’s Gram. ii. 13 Parsling is most 
vsed vpon the Decks and halfe Decks; which is, to take a 
list of Cannas so long as the seame is you would parsell, 
being first well calked, then powre hot pitch vpon it, and 
it will keepe out the water. 169: T. H[lave] Ace. New 
Invent. p. xx, The Bolt-heads, &c., being fairly parcelled. 
19775 Fatck Day's Diving Vessel 54 These rings were 

arcelled with canvas, and served with inch rope. 1842 
Paes Dict. Sci., etc., Parcel a rope, in Naval language, 
to cover it smoothly with tarred canvass, which is thea bound 
over with spun-yarn, 1875 Keicut Dict. Alech. 1632/2 
Usnally, the rope is wormed, then parcelled, and then 
served. 1875 BEproro Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2). 360 
Three men can worm, parcel, and serve 2fathoms of 12-inch 
in an hour. 

P In the following aan the vb, has been variously but 
not satisfactorily explained, Johnson took it as ‘To make 
up into a mass’; Schmidt, ‘To enumerate by items, specify’. 
Cf. quot, 1594 in Parcedled below. 

,_ 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & CZ. v, ii. 163 O Caesar, what a wound- 
ing shame is this, ..that mine owne Seruant should Parcell 
the summe of my disgraces, hy Addition of his Enuy. 

HIence Parcelled, parceled (paiséld) ff/. 2., 
divided into parcels, parts, or portions, distributed, 
etc.: see the verb. In first quot. opposed to 
general: Schmidt explains it as ‘particular’. 

1594 Suaxs, Kick, 77/, ii, 8t Was nener Mother had so 
deere a losse. Alast 1 am the Mother of these Greefes, 
Their woes are parcell’d, mine is generall. 1649 G. Dawe 
Trinarch., Vien. V, coxxxiv, Not liveing Men, but as fixt 
Statues grew; Polisht by English Swords; cut into halfes 
And parcell'd faces. a1716 Souru Sern. (1744) X1. 2 
There was no building roy solid confidence upon a parcelled, 
curtailed obedience. 1887 W. G. Parcrave Ulysses 162 
The waving emerald of the parcelled rice-field. 


Parcel, parcelay, obs. forms of PARSLEY. 

Pa'rcel-gilt,c. (sd.) Forms: see Parcri.sé.and 
GitTppl.a.; also 7 Sc. persyall gylt, ev7 on. partial- 
gilt. [f. Parcen sé. B+ Grrr fpl.a.] Partly 
gilded ; es. of silver ware, as bowls, cups, etc., 
having the inner snrface gilt. 

a. In participial construction, after the snb- 

stantive. (Usually as two words.) 

1465 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 424, ii Basens and ij 
ewers of sylver peice gylte. 1482 Marc. Paston JVié/ in 


Lett. 111. 286 My standing cuppe chased parcell gilt. 1546 
Fe Ch. on Forksh sie, Surtes 87 Juelles all ie. 
juelles, parcell gylte. 1 wed Of Mortif., Arbuthnot o, 

that Tegan), wa fair syluer sall fattis, @ duhilt ae 
maid in the stypell fessone, the other on the bel fassone 


PARCELMEAL. 


. 
persyall gylt. 1884 Kuicut Dict. Afech, Suppl., Parcel- 
gilt, Meaning partly gilt. Silver ware gilt inside. 

b. In attributive construction (hyphened). 

1876 Baker Jewell of Health 101 h, Into which if you put 
parsyll or doubble gylt cuppes or pottes, the Sylver shortly 
after wyll be dissolved. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hem, £V, 11. 1. 94. 
1620 Bratawair Five Senses in Archaica (1815) Vl. 12 
Desiring rather a direction in her way to eternity, than to 
have partial-gilt corruption her best solicitor in this vale of 
misery. 1894 Zines 7 Apr. 9 Art Sales... A parcel-gilt 
beaker, engraved with scroll, foliage, and strap ornament. 

G. quasi-sé, Parcel-gilt ware. Also fig. 

1610 B. Joxson Adch. unt. ii, Or changing His parcell 
guilt to massie gold. 1614 C. Brooxe Ghost Rich. Ff, 
Poems (1872) 60 Fortune's fauorites, Whose percell guylt, 
my touch will not endure. 

So Pa‘rcel-gilder, Parcel-gilding. 

r A. Barry Sir C. Barry ii. 55 Parcel-gilding was 
gandy. 1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Advertisem,, 
Waated, an experienced Parcel Gilder and Oxydiser. 

Parcella‘'tion. sere. [f. PARCEL v. + -ATION.] 
Division into separate parcels or portions, 

1885 Aszterican 1X. 350 Rash as such a parcellation of his 
troops might seem. 

Parcelle, obs. form of PARCEL, PARSLEY. 

Parrceller. rare. [f. Parcen v. + -ER1.] One 
who or that which ‘parcels’, divides, or distributes. 

1664 Spelnian's Gloss., Parcener, Quasi parceller, id est, 
rem in parcellas dividens. Hence 1670 in Brount Law 
Dict. 1672 in Cowell's Interpr, 

Pa‘rcelling, pa‘rceling, v/.5b. Also 7-8 
(in sense 4) parsiling. [f. Parcen uv. + -1xe1,] 
The action of the verb PAkcEL, or its result, etc. 


+1. A part, portion. Obs. rare. 

1449 Pecock Nefr. mt. xviii. goo Tithis and offringis and 
suche othere smale parcellingis of paymentis. » 

2. Division into parcels or portions ; parlition. 

1584-5 [see Parcet v. 1]. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus 
(1826) I. xi. 236 He did not observe the parcelling out of his 
temperate meal; one hringing in the fowl, another the 
bread, 1834 Sir W. Natter /enins. War xiv, viii, The 
parcelling of an army before a concentrated enemy. 1866 
Gro. Euiot /. 2/olf xxix, An ingenuity of device fitting 
them to make a figure in the parcelling of Europe. 

3. The action of putting up in a parcel or parcels. 

1876 Mrs. Wuitnev Sights & fns. vi. 31 The huying and 
selling and crowding and parceling and callings of ‘Cash1” 

4. Naut. a. The putting of a canvas strip over 
a caulked seam, bolt, etc., and covering it with 
hot pitch; also, the wrapping of a rope round with 
canvas strips. 

1627 [see PARCEL v. 3]. 1668 Wi.xins Real Char. 1 xi, 
§ 4. 283 Parsling, 1691 T. H[ave} Ace. New Invent. 25 
The parcelling, or laying with ‘Tarr and Hair all the Iron- 
work under water. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 28 
To begin serving, you should begin where you leave off 
parcelling. : 

b. concer. A strip of canvas (usually tarred) for 
binding round a rope, in order to give a smooth 
snrface and keep the interstices water-tight. 

1769 Favconer Dict. Martue (779) Parcelling, certain 
long narrow slips of canvas,daubed with tar, and frequently 
bound abont a rope, 18799 N. H. Bisuor 4 Afonths in 
Sneak-Box (1880) 13 There were piles of old rigging, iron 
bolts and rings, tarred parcelling. 4 

5.-at/rib.,as parcelling machine, (a) a machine 
for making up parcels of yarn, cloth, etc.; (0) a 
machine for making parcelling (4 b). 

a Kwicut Dict. Afech. 1632/2. 

+ Parcellize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Parcen sd. 
+-IZE.] ¢rans. To subdivide; = PARCEL v. I. 

1605 Svivester Du Bartas n. iii. wv. Captaines 1154 That 
same Majesty..Is not extinguisht nor extenuate, By being 
parcellir'd to a plurality Of petty Kinglings. 

+ Parrcelly, adv. Obs. [f. Pancen sb, + -1¥2] 

1. by parcels or portions; in detail, item by 
item. 

23469 Paston Lett. 11. 334 Folowyng apperith, parcelly, 
dyvers and soondry maner of writyngs. 1g25 in W. H. Turner 
Select, Rec, Oxford 54 As hereatter pareell followeth. 

2. In part, partly: parcelly gidt = PaRCEL-GILT. 

1509 in Suss. Archzol. Coll. XLI. 27, ij cbalices of siluer 
parcelly gylt. 

Parcelly, obs. form of PARSLEY. 

+ Parcel-maker (pi‘sstlma:kox). Obs, exc. 
Fiist. In pl. Two officers in the Exchequer, who 
formerly made the parcels of the escheators’ ac- 
counts, in which they charged these with every- 
thing they had levied for the use of the Sovereign 
during their period of office, delivering the same to 
the anditors to make up their accounts therewith. 

1617 in Minsuev Ductor. 1642 C. Vernon Consid. Exch. 
ax The decree lately procured by ite ee makers for 
Sheriffs..to accompt before them for,.Escheats, etc. 1658 
Str T. Fansiaw 2 race, E-xcheg. 100 They be Veter. Escavk 


§ nova Escact.: totalled up hy themselves by the parcell- 
makers, which be the whole Charge of the Escheator. 1704 


14,. Ch 
Pars. T. ? 932 (Petw. MS.) Pow shalt schryve /aae Se 


man. 1476 fi 
said Cli, pareelemele as the werkes thereof go forthward. 
1548 Upate Erasm. Jar. Matt, ii. 26 Which in time and by 


PARCELMENT. 


parsel meale, should be promulgated. 1596 Br. W. Bartow 
Three Serm. it. 64 We will,.examine them parcel! meale, 
Pa‘rcelment. rare. [f. PaRcre v. + -MENT.] 


Divislon into parcels (of land), 

1847 Tait's Mag. XIV. 560 That [small holdings] .. have 
succeeded In the Channel Islands..is owing not so much to 
the plan of parcelment, as to the state of tenure. 

Parcel post. (At first called erroneously 
Parcela post.) [f. Parce sd. 7 + Posr s6,] 
That branch of the home service which under- 
takes the carriage and distribution of parcels, 

12859 ffouseh. Words XIX. 393 They urge that a small 
parcels-post ought to be forthwith organised.) 1883 P.O. 
Guide x Oct. 3 Inland Parcels Post... In order that a 
packet may go by Parcels Post, it must be tendered for 
transmission as 0 parcel, and should bear the words ‘ Parcels 
Post" (so up to t July 1884; 1 Oct. 1884 ‘Parcel Post ‘). 
1884 Whitaker's Almanack 278 Remarkable Occurr. 1883 
August 1, New Parcel Post first in operation, tg0a Daily 
Chron, 4 Aug. s/s The parcel post was recommended by 
Rewind Will just sixty years ago, It was proposed to 
Parliament with success by Mr, Fawcett twenty years ago, 
and came into force in 1883 

Parcelye, obs. form of Parsuey. 

+Pareen, v. Obs. rare—', _[app. repr. an AF, 
*parcener, for OF . pargoner:—L. type *part(it)ian- 
are to divide.] ¢rans. To divide among parceners. 

1641 Be, Mountacu Acts § Afon, it. (1642) 111 Be it, that 
such estates, entire or parcenned, might lawfully be by 
Femals dismembred, 

Parcenary (piustnari). Zaw. Also 7 -cin-, 
[a. AF, parcenarie=OF. parconerie, personnerie, 
etc. (med.L. type *fartronaria), f. parconier: see 
ERY, -ARY.] Joint heirship: = CorpaRcenaRY 1. 

{a 1481 Littieton Tenures xxiii. (1516) Djb, Les autres 

poient tener le remenaunt en parcenarie & occupier en comen 
sansparticion.) 1544 trans!, H vijb, The other may holde the 
remenaunt in parcenary and occupy in common without 
partycion. 1658 Prituies, Parcinarie, in Common-law, is 
a holding of Land, by two, or more fro indiviso, or by 
Joynt-Tenants, otherwise called Copartners, 1821 JEFFER- 
Son Antobiog, Wks. 1859 L. 43, I proposed to abolish the 
law of primogeniture, and tomake real estate descendible in 
parcenary to the next of kin. 

+ Pa‘reenel, 55. Os. Also § parsonal. peer 
tuption of ParnceNeR.] A sharer, partaker. Hence 
+ Parcenel v., to share, partake. 

@ 1340 Ilampote Psalter x.8 count, Pe rightwisnes of god, 
in the whilk all rightwismen ere parcenel {v. 7, partiner), 
Tbid. \xxxi. 6 3e ere ayres & percenels in be bliss of heuen, 
Tbid. cxxi, 3 Lerusalem be whilke is made as cite whas 
patsenelynge (Vulg. farticipacioj of it in it selfe. This is 
lerusalem .. as cite in sere degres of honar and meryt, and 
ot of godis stahilnes. 3438 Bk. Alexander Gt. (Bann, 

1.) 94 Baith he & he Suld parsonalis & lordis be. 

Parcener (pi'iséna1). Forms: 3-4 parciner, 
4 Parsener, -sainer, -saner, -soner(e, -conner, 
-eenar, -oyner, -cner, peraoner, 4~5 parcenere, 
parceynere, § -aenere, 4- parcener. [a. AF. 
farcener = OF. pargonier, parsuner, parsonier, 
ete. = med.L. partiindrinus, for partitiindrius, f. 
partition-em, in OF. parcon, PARTITION: see -ER2.] 

+1. One who shares, or has a part in, something 
with another or others; a partner; a sharer, par- 
taker. Oés. in gen. sense. 

4297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 6309 And ich mot ek of engelond be 
piparciner. 1300 Curzor Af, 27207 (Cott.) O sin ban es he 
parsainer (Fair, parcenere]. 131374 Craucer Soeth. v. 
pr. v. 132 (Camb. MS.) As we ben parsoneres of Reson. 
£1375 Se. Leg. Saints vi. Thomas 139 3e ar now Parsaneris of 
lestand lyfe. ¢1380 Wveuir Se? Jas, IIL. rg2 pei ben par- 
cyneres of pis grete synne. ¢1440 Love Bonavent. on 

aran, Christ's Boly 124 (Gibbs MS.) Desirynge pat be 
kynge schulde be partyner or parceynere of pat grete and 
soworthya syghte. 16a: Br. Movuntacu Diafribe 178 ‘To 
dinide betwixt Partners, or Parceners. is 

Law, Onc who shares equally with another 
or others in the inheritance of an estate from 

4 common ancestor; a coheir: = COPARCENER. 

_ (ta92 Barrron iu iv. § 23 Mes nul parcener ne sa issue ne 
Jurge feauté a autre si noun a soen eynznee parcencr. 1865 
Niettotts ¢y., But no parcener or his issue shall swear fealty 
except to the eldest parcener.) x57q tr. Littleton's Tenures 
U1, 1, § 241 And if there be two daughters to whom the land 
descendeth, then they be called two parceners. 1647 N. 

Bacon Dise. Gout, Eng. 1, xii. (1739) 66 It equally concerned 
all, both Sons and Daughters, as Parceners. 1883 Jessorre 
in 19th Cent. Feb., What had been hitherto a single fordship 

me 3 lordships, each of the parceners looking very 
jealously after his own interest, 
Parcery, Obs. rare—', [Erroneous form of 

Parcenary.| Apportionment, division. 

3984 Stanruurst Lneis ut, (Arb.) 81 This part was to 
Helenus by wylled parcerye lotted. 

Parceve, -cew, -ceyve, obs. ff. PERCEIVE, 

Parch (piit{), v. Forms: 5-6 perch, parche, 
6 partch(e, 7 pearch, 6- parch. [Evidenced 
since ¢1400; origin unknown. Sec note below.) 

1. trans. To dry by exposure to great heat; to 
Toast or tonst slightly (corn, pease, and the like); 
‘to bum ae, and snperficially’ (J.). (The sub- 
Ject is usually a a 

, Tarvisa Barth, De P. R. xvin exxxi. (Bodl. MS) tf. 
223 b/ Saresines put ae into an Onen whan is new 
igadered and percheth & rostep it so & benemeb pe vertu of 

inge & of springinge. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 382/2 

Paarche pec yn, or benys, /+/go. 1530 Patscn. 652/2, I parche 

Pesyn, as folkes use in lent. rgg1 Tuanen Herbal t. {yj b, 

Chestnuts..if they be perched, or dryed. 1583 Stusaes 

Vor, VII. 
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Anat, Abus. 11. (1882) 37 To make the sooles stiffe, and 
harde, they must be parched before the fire. 1601 FlOLLAND 
Pliny xviu. vil, After they haue pearched them all well, 
they blend them together and grind them in a quern. 
1693 Sir T. P, Brount Nat. Hist. 115 Tho Goodness of 
Cotiee chiefly consists in an exact way of Parching and 
managing the Berries, 1853 Sovea Pantroph. 41 Dry, near 
the fire or in the oven,..barley flour, then parch it, 1900 
Daily News 4 May 5/4 'Parching the oats, as is done in some 
parts of Scotland, 

2. To dry to extremity, to make hot and dry; 
to ‘scorch’; said esp. of the action of the snn’s 
heat, or of fever or thirst. 

1gss W. Watarman Fardle Facions 1. ii. 30 The earth 
beyng more parched by the heate of the sonne, .. ceased to 
bring furthe any mo greate beastes, 1§73-80 Baaer Ady, 
P 97 The fener parcheth him. /é/d. P98 Thirst parcheth 
them, 1 Drvoen Iirg. Past, vt. 79 Parch'd are the 
Plains, and frying is the Field. 1797 urios. in Husb, & 
Gard, 326 To hinder the..extream Heats of Summer from 
parching them up. 1875 W.S. Havwaro Love agst. World 
95, Lam parched with thirst. 

b. transf. To dry, shrivel, or wither with cold. 

1573-80 Barer Aly. P 95 Parcheth, aduri? Solis ealor, 

‘urit etiam frigus. bid, Ee They suffer themselues to 
be bitten, or parched in the cold billes, fernoctant venatores 
in nfue, in montibus uri se patiuntur. 1667 Nivton P. L. 
It, $04 The parching Air Burns frore, and cold performs th’ 
effect of fire. 1793 Soutney Triumph of Wontan 6 Who 
. felt the storm Of the bleak winter parch his shivering 
form, 1888 Swinsuane in roth Cent. XXIUL. 320 The live 
woods feel not the frost’s flame parch. 

3. intr, To become very dry and hot; to shrivel 
up with heat. 

1530 Pacscr. 653/2, I partche by heate of the sonne, or the 
fyre, ye me retire. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 1. ili. 370 We were 
hetter parch in Affricke Sunne. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 
62 New coffee will never parch or mix well. 1825 Coasett 
Rur, Rides 16 The grass never parches upon these downs. 
1877 Buack Green Past. xx. (1878) 160 He would sooner 
parch with thirst. 

(A’ote, Koch suggested the identity of farch with OF. 
perchier, parchier, now Cre Picard form of F. percer 
ta pierce. Phonological i 


seem insuperable, esp. when the history of Pirace is com. 
pared. A more plausible conjecture would see in it a repr. 
of L. persiccdre to dry thoroughly ; ef. obs. F. parseicher 
(Godef.); bat here also the historical and other difficulties 
Appear to be too great] 

Parch, s6. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The action of 
parching or the condition of being parched. 

31874 Mas, Wuitnev He Girls xi. 232 The summer had not 
gone..only the parch and the blaze were over. r1g00 S. 
Putturrs Paolo § Franc, i. ii, Ltove not, I, the long road 
and the march, With the chink, chink, chinking, and the 


parch. 

Parchable (pa‘itfab'l), @. rare-9. [f. Parcut v. 
+-ABLE.}) Capable of being parched. 

x6rr Cotaa., Adustible,.. burneable,..parcheable. 

Parchance, obs. form of PERCHANCE, 

Parched (pattft, pated), A/a. [f. Parcu 
v. + -ED!,] 

1. Dried by exposure to great heat; roasted: said 
esp. of the effect of fire upon farinaceous substances. 

1440 Prom. Parv, 382/2 Parchyd, as pesys, or benys. 
1539 Brae (Great) x Sam. xxv. 18 Fyue measures of parched 
corne, s§6a Tusner /ferdad tt. 93 The perched or burstled 

asen .. called in Northumberland carlines, 1634 Sia T. 

Brneat Trav. 213 The Hens in eating taste like parched 
Pigs. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1750/4 Fine Coffee-Powder, 
from 2s, 6d. to 35. per Pound, or the Parched Berries at the 
same rate. Ae Emerson Lect., Man Reformer Wks, 
(Bohn) TI. 243 Parched corn eaten to-<day that I may bave 
roast fowl to my dinner on Sanday, is a baseness. 

2. Deprived of natural moisture, by the sun’s heat, 
fever, etc. ; dried up, ‘scorched’: see Parc v. 2. 

1552 Huroet, Parched with heate, or thesunne, reforridus. 
1560 Biatz (Genev.) Yer xvi. 6 He.. shal inhabit the 
partched places in the wildernes, 1595 SHAKs. John v. vii. 
40 To ke his bleake windes kisse my parched lips, And 
comfort me with cold. 1709 Stezie Zatler No. 92Pp2A 
parched Soil and a burning Climate. 1853 C. Bronte Villette 
xxii, As good to me as the well is to the parched wayfarer. 

Hence Parchedly (piitfédli), adv.; Parched- 
nesa. 

1 Froaio, Aridamente, barrenlie, dryly, parchedly. 
idee atone Goaeee Cabbat., Def Mor. Cab. i, 205 A 
waste silent Solitude, and one uniform parchednesse and 
vacuity. 1887 Crark Russe Frozen Prrate 11, iv. 95 
A dryness and parchedness of old “ge. 

Parcheesi, -chisi, erron. ff. Pacnisi, a game. 

Parchemen, -mener, obs. ff. PARCHMENT, -ER. 

Parchemin (pa1fémin), v. rare. [ad. F. parche- 
mine-r, f. parchemitn PARCHMENT.) = ParcH- 
MENTIZE U. . 

3884 Eiss.ea Mod, High Explos. 1, y.123 The more readily 
a fibre is parchemined by the action of sulphuric acid. 

Parchemin(e, -myn(e, obs. ff. PARCHMENT. 

Parchemyner, obs, f. PARCHMENTER. 


Parcher (pastfo1). rare. [f. Panenv. + -eR1,] 
One who or that which parches. 

3593 Bannes Parthenogh. x\, in Arb. Garner V. 361 That 
rl commanding, and swift-shooting Archer;..which.. 
more than Phoebus, is an inward parcher | 

Parcheryte: see Par prep. 1 b. 

+ Parehfully, adv. Obs. rare—'. ?1n a parched 
or burning state. 

3g8a Stanvuurst -Eneid ete, (Arb.) 137 In the den are 
drumming gads of steele, parchfulye sparckling ; And flain’s 
fierclye airing from fornace flasshye be whisking. 


y this would be possible, bat the | 
difficulties involved in respect of the chronalogy and sense | 


PARCHMENT. 


Parching Cpaatfin), vol. sb. [f. Pancn 27, + 
-1n@1,}_ The action of the verb Parom, 

31398 Tagvisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cxaxi. (Bodl. MS.) 
\f. 223/a Somme peper..is blacke and rynel wip perchinga 
and rostinge of hete of the fire. 1573-80 Baazr Adv. P 98 
A burning, or parching, amdustio, 1760tr. Juan & Ulloa's 
Vay, (1774) 1. 288 They have several methods of reparin; 
the maize; one is by parching. oa Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 11 A severe cold fa the chest, wit deep-seated rawness, 
soreness and parchIng. 

Pa‘rching, #//.a. [f. Pancy v, + -1x02.] That 
parches ; drying to excess; scorching, 

1365 Cooper Thetaurus s.v. Acer, Sol acer, parchyng 
hoate, rgox Sas. 1 /Jen, Vf, ti. 77 Whilest 1. .to Sunnes 
parching heat display'd my cheekes, 17o7-1a MORTIMER 
Mas. (1721) I. 206 Having of water at hand..especially in 

ry parching Times. 18az7 Lytton Pelham xxi, Then will 
this parching thirst be queoched at last. 

b. Becomlng excessively dry and hot. 

1697 Davoen Virg, Georg. u 844 The slow creeping Evil 
..Consumes the parching Limbs, 18:9 Keats Ode Grecian 
Urx iii, A barning forehead, and a parching tongue, 

Hence Pa'rohingly adv., Pa ‘rchingnesa. 

1847 WeasTEr, Parchingly, scorchingly, 1727 Balter 
vol. HI, Parchingness, burning &c. Quality. 

Parchment (pi:it{meént), 54. onus a. 3-4 
parchemin, 4 -men, 4-6 -myn(e, -mine; 4 
parchymene; § perchymyn, perchemyn(e, 
-men, 6 -meyne, -mine; 4 parchmen, 5-6 
perohmyne, 6-7 parchmine. 8. 5-6 perche- 
ment, 5-7 parehe-, (7 partch-), 6- parchment. 
[ME. a. F. parchemin, in 11th c. north. F. parca- 
min: ef. Pr. pergamen, -mt, Cat. pergami, Sp. 
pergamino, Pg. pergaminho; It. pergamena, per- 


| gami-na (Florio), ad. L. fergaména, in Isidore per- 


gamina, abs, use (sc. charta) of Pergaména, fem. of 
Pergaménus adj., of or belonging to Sergamum, a 


} city of Mysia in Asia Minor, ‘the Romanie forms 


(exc. It.) point to a L. neuter form pergaméenunt, 
-minum (both in med.L.); OFr. shows a further 
change, evidenced in med.L. percaminum, and in 
Dnu., of original ¢ to ¢, which before a became cA- 
in Fr, and thence in Eng, The later Eng. form in 
-meéul corresponds to a med.L. by-form perga- 
mentum (aithc. in Wright- Wiilcker) with falsified 
suffix, seen also inOHG. pergement, perment, Ger. 
pergament, MDn. parca-, parkement, Du, perka-, 
perkement.] 

I, The skin of the sheep or goat, and sometimes 
that of other animals, dressed and prepared for 
writing, painting, engraving, cte. 

9. @1300 Cursor Af, 8503 Als written es in parchemin, 
13.. £.&, Adtit. P. B. 1134 Polysed als playn as parchmen 
schanen, ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxiv. (Alexts) 337 Sose 
askyt be..pene, Ink, and parchemyne. 1400 tr. Svereta 
Secret., Gov, Lordsh. x13 [Pei] peyntyd his ffigure in perche- 
myn. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 316/t Brynge to me perchy- 
myn & ynke, 1gza Act 4 Hen. VITI, C19 § 10 The seid 
Commissioners shal] delyver by one parte of theyr wrytyng 
in parchemyn triplicate .. the hole some. 1594 R. ASHLEY 
tr, Loys le Roy a1 Thicker then doubla parchmine. 

B. a 1400-50 Alexander 5505 Par in perchement depayotid 
his person scho schewid. ?1456 Paston Lett. \. 405, I sende 
yow the copie of your patentes, in parchement. ~ 1560 in 
¥. Il. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 279 The drum is covered 
with parchment. 1§78 in Afait/. Cl. Afisc. 1. (1833)4 Foure 
volumes .. coverit with quhite perchement. 1 Sxaxs. 
flam. vy. i. 123 Ham, 1s not Parchment made of Sheep- 
skinnes? ‘or. I my Lord, and of Calue-skinoes too, 
a 1634 Cuapman Alphonsus Plays 3873 IIL as7_ Mioe 
Entrals shrink together like a scrowl Of burning parchment. 
1875 Scavenger Lect, Text N. 1.17 (The vellum} is often 
no better than coarse parchmest made from sheep s skins, 

b. With defiaing word, applied to substances 
resembling parchment, as coffon parchment, 2 
parchment-like material made by soaking cotton 
fibre in a solation of sulphuric acid, glycerin, and 
waler, and then rolling it into sheets; vegetable 


farchment = Up Bae ala gg! see 4b). 

1838 Afech. Mag. XXX. 192 M. Pelouze states that if .. 
paper be plun; iso nitric acid. .and immediately washed 
+.4 species of parchment is produced. 1860 £din. Phil. 
fies XII. 334 Vegetable parchmeot.—Papyrine. 1860 

OFMANN in Urs's Dict. Arts IL, 406 In its appearance, 
vegetable parchment greatly resembles animal parchment, 

. A skin, piece, scroll, or roll of parchment; 
a manuscript or docnment on robe. aa, 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.)3011 The knight toke vp the e- 
ne, And enti Franche, ful Pre and iynes € 1374 
Cuaucer Soeth, v, met. iv. 129 (Camb, MS.) Thilke stoyciens 
weoden pat the sowle hadde ben naked of it self as a 
myroure or a cleene parchemyn. 1483 Cath. Angi. 269/t 
A Parchement, membrana, pergamenum, 1557 NLT. 
(Genev.) 2 7¥mr. iv. 13 Bryng with thee.. the es, but 
specially the parchements {so 1611; Wycur parchemyn, 
Tieoack chement], 1595 Sitaxs. Fohkn v. vii. 33, 1 am 
a scribled forme drawne with a pen Vpoo a Parchment. 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 29 Carathis was privately draw- 
ing from a filigreen um, a parchment that seemed to 
endless. 3865 Kixcstey Herrw. x, He glanced with awe 
at the books, parchmenis [etc.}. 4 

3. A skin or membrane resembling parchment ; 
sec. the husk of the coffce-bean; in quot. 1879 


short for farchment-beaver ; in 1883 for parchment- 
coffee. 


1677 Ghew — Fruits “ah aes Case is 
adry and thin Parchm ‘as Soo! 
sean IX p. xiii, Goiise beonghit 


PARCHMENT. 


or parchment only. 2879 D’Anveas tr. ¥. Verne’s Fur 
Country 1. xvi, The beavers’ skins were. . labelled as ‘ parch- 
ments ’ or ‘ young beavers’ according to their value. 1883 
Cassell: Fan. Mag. Aug. 528/1 The ‘ parchment’, as it is 
called, is sewn up in stout bags and dispatched by bullock 
carts to the nearest railway station. 1893 Kew Bulletin 
No. 78. 129 The husk or parchment protects the [coffee} 
bean from atmospheric influences which affect the colour. 

4. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib.or as adj. Made 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of parchment; 
also, existing ouly on parchment, i.e. in Sout 

1893 Suaxs. Rich, Z/, ut. i, 64 England..is now bound in 
with shame, With Inky hlottes, and ratten Parchment 
bonds. 1679 E. Pyckzatne in Buccleuch A1SS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 331 The parchment deed I delivered ta Mr. Pack. 
x8ax J. Maasuatt Cons. Opin. (1839) 232 Its effects cannot 
be restrained by parchment stipulations. 1886 G, R. Sims 
Ring o’ Bells, etc. 1. i. 14 A look of pity overspread his 
parchment features. - 

b. Comb. Instrumental, parasynthetic, etc., as 
parchment-covered, -faced, -like, -skinned, -spread 
adjs.; parchment-beaver, name for beaver skins 
taken in snmmer after the halr has been shed ; 
‘dry beaver’ or ‘dry castor’; parchment-coffee, 
the coffee-bean while still enclosed in its husk: 
cf. sense 3; parchment-glue, a gine made from 
parchment cuttings; parchment-maker, a maker 
of parchment; parchment-paper, a tough, trans- 
lucent, glossy kind of paper resembling parchment, 
made by soaking ordinary unsized paper in dilute 
sulphuric acid; parchment aize = parchment- 
glue; parchment-skin, a piece of parchment : 
also fig.; also, a disease of the skin in which it 
becomes dry and rongh so as to resemble parchment. 
Also PARCHMENT-LACE, 

1781 Pennant Hist. Quad. 11. 
hecanse the lower side resembles it. 
Castor, Beaver skins are distinguished by the name of 
coat beaver and parchment beaver, by traders. 1864 in 
Weaster. 1894 f M. Watsu Coffe 62 The best seed 
being what is known as ‘*parchment" coffee. 1799 G. 
Smitu Laédoratory 1. 209 Then, with *parchment-glue, 
mix it into a mass. 1884 Bowar & Scott De Sary’s 
Phaner, 231 The remarkable white ‘ *parchment-like’ skin 
of the Orchids. 1899 J. Hurcutnson in Arch. Surg. X. 
Descr. Plate xvii, It was quite impossible to pinch the skin 
up anywhere, as it was tight and parchment-like. ¢1483 
Caxton Dialogues 47/9 losse the *parchemyn maker solde 
me a skyn of parchemyn. x60g9 D. Rocers Harl. MS. 
1944 If. 25 bin Dighy Afyst. (1882) p, xxii, Glouers and Parch- 
ment makers, 1851 in /dustr, Loud. News (1854) 5 Aug. 
119/2 (Occup. of People) Parchment maker. 1860 Hofmann 
in’ Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 5) II. 406, 1 have carefully 
examined the new material, called vegetable parchment, or 
“parchment paper. 1899 Cacnay tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn. 
i. (ed. 4) 84 Spread in a thin layer on a parchment-paper 
dialyser, 1758 (R. Dossie] Handmaid to Arts 4x1 It is 
better to employ the glover's or the *parchment size. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 501/303 He wrot so faste ti 
pat he want, Ffor his *parchemyn-skin was so scant, 18§9 
H. Kincstev G. Hamlyn (1900) 65/2 Good-night, ald bat, 
ald parchment skin, ald sixty per cent. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Parchment skin, see Xeroderma, 1859 RNWALLIS Mew 
World |, 295 A_dried-up looking, *parchment-skinned 
attorney, styled Eldon. @1847 Ettza Coox Room of a 
Household iii, The *parchment-spread battledore. 

Parchment, v. [f. prec. sb.] = Parcu- 
MENTIZE Y. So Pa'rchmented g//.¢.: sec quot., 
and ch. parchment-shin (PAROHMENT 56, 4b). 

1893 Syd Soc. Lex., Parehmenied, .. applied to a hard 
tough condition of the skin in certain discases. 1899 /did. 
s.v. Xeroderma, The skin is parchmented, and the epi- 
dermis is wrinkled and thinned out. 

Parchmenta-rian. wonce-wd. Applied to a 
book bound in parchment. 

1808 Soutuey Led?. (1856) I. 58 The parchmentarians 
have all been rubbed and scrubbed. //¢. 63 Brackets in 
my study. .support the parchmentarians, 

+ Parchmenter. Os. Forms: § parche-, 
perohy-, 5-6 perch(e)-; 5 -myner(e, -mener, 
-menter, 6 -mentier. [a. OF. parcheminier 
(13the. in Hatz.-Darm.), in med.L. pergaméindrinus, 
-tnerius.) A maker or seller of parchment. (In 
quot, 1576, a maker of parchment-lace; cf. Passe- 
MENTER. ) 

1415 in York Myst. Introd. 20 Parchemyners Bukbynders, 
14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wiileker 685/14 Hic mershearns, a 
perchmenter. 1576 Gascoicye Steele GL. (Arb.) 80 When 
drapers draw, no gaines by gining day, When perch- 
meatiers, put in no ferret Silke, 

Parchmentize (pa-st{méntoiz), v. [f. Parcn- 
MENT 50, + -12E.] ¢rans. To convert into parch- 
ment; to make parchment-like in texture. lence 
Pa‘rchmentized ff/.a., Parchmentizing v4/, sé, 

1878 Aanev Photogr. (2881) 44 Sulphurie acid parch- 
mentises paper when it is immersed in it, . that is, renders 
it tongb and of close texture. eer Swan in Nature 
to Aug. 357 A carbon filament produced from parchmentised 
cotton thread. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. Chem, (ed. 
Taylor) 153 The..effect of the previous parchmentizing. 

+Parchment-lace. Of. A kind of lace 

(Lace sé. 5), braid, or cord, the core of which 
was parchment. (See Mrs. Palllser’s Hist. Lace, 
ed. 1902, 37-8, and qnots. there given.) 

1542-3 Privy Purse Exp. P'cess Mary (1831) 97, ij payr 
of Sleves wherof one of gold wt parchemene Jace. €1§70 
Pride & Low/. (x841) 19 Of xx* a yard, as I beleeve, And 
ei upon with parchment lace without, ¢1645 R. Haarea 
Mock-beggar Hall in Roxb, Ball. (1874) 11. 133 No gold, 


386 *Parchment Beaver, 
18x9 Rees Cyci. sv. 
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nor silver parchment lace Was worne but by our nobles. 
[1678-9 Wardrobe Ace. Chas. I1 (in Palliser (1902) 38) (x94 

ds.) aurez: et argentex: pergamenz: lacinia.) 1900 Mas. 
¥ N. Jackson & E. Jesvaum Hist. Lace 65 The parchment 
lace, as it was called’.. when silk, gold or silver thread was 
twisted over the thin strips of cartisane or cardboard which 
formed the main lines of the design. xg0z MI. Jourpain & 
Auica Daypen Palliser’s Hist. Lace 37. 

Parchmenty (pist{/méati), @ [f Parca- 
MENT + ay O! the nature of parchment. 

1856 W. B. Carrenter Aficvore. § 396 The wings are usually 
of parchmenty consistence, 1867 F. H. Luptow Little Brij 
207, I look back with a shudder upon the number of parch- 
menty sandwiches which I ate. 1889 G. Gissinc Nether 
World M1, ii. 18 Parchmenty cheek and lack-lustre eye. 

+ Parchy (pistfi), @ Obs. rare", [irreg. f. 
ParcH v, + -¥.] Dried up, parched. 

1746 Brit. Alag. 156 When minute show’rs refresh the 
parchy ground. 

Parcial(I, etc., obs. form of PARTIAL, etc, 

Parcidentate, a. Zool, [f. L. parcus sparing 
+ Dentate.] Having few tecth or tooth-like 
processes, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Pareiloquy. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. parcilo- 
guium speaking sparingly, f. parcus sparing + 
toqui to speak.] (See quot.) 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Parctloguy (parciloguium), a 
sparing or niggarly speech, 1658 Puiturs, Parciloguy, 
a moderation in words, a speaking little. 

Parcimonious, -ony, vat. PARSIMONIOUS, -ONY. 

Parcinary, -iner, obs. ff. PAROENARY, -ENER. 

+ Parcity. Ods. Also 6 -cyte,-cite. [ad. L. 
parcilds sparingness, f, parc-us sparing: sce -ITY.] 
Sparingness, frugality ; scantiness, smallness. 

1509 Barcnay Siyp of Folys Argt. (1874) I. 17 As nere 
as the parcyte of my wyt wyl suffer me. 1526 Pilgr, 
Perfect, (W. de W. 1531) 52 These morall vertues, mekenes.. 
abstynence, sylence, e discrete parcite or scarsenes. 1620 
Venner Via Recta viii. 175 If they shall at any time exceed 
.., they must make amends with n following parcity. 1658 
Puritirs, Parcity, thrift, sparingnesse, frugality, 

Parclose (pa‘sklduz), perclose (p3-1kldoz), 
$6, Forms: a. 4-6 parcloa, (5 -cloos, -kloa); 
§ perclos, -cloos; 8. 4-7, 9 parcloae, (6 -closae, 
7 -cloese, 9 para-); 5-8 perclose, (6 -clowse). 
[ME. parcios, parclose, a. OF. parclos m., parclose 
fem., pa.pple. of farclore (see next) uscd subst.] 

+1. Close, conclusion (esp. of a sentence, dis- 
course, or writing). Obs. 

313.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 611/75, Now pis schal 
beo pe parclose, No more to speken of pis prose. x60a 
Waanea Add, Eng. Epit. (1612) 377 Omitting the particulars 
of ing Harolds answere..the Parcloese was, that by his 
Sward he would maintaine his Scepter. 1645 Quartes Sod. 
Recaxt. vii. 97 Let the Perclose of her thoughts be this, To 
study what Man was, and what Man is. 1671 F. Putiiirs 
Reg. Necess, 174 The perclose of that Law. 

2. A partition, screen, or railing, serving to 
enclose or shut off a space in a building; esd. (now 
only) a screea or railing in a charch enclosing an 
altar, a tomb, etc., or separating a chapel, etc. 
from the main body of the church. 

¢31400 Laud Troy Bk, 11281 Thei made afflir a parclos 
That al a-boute that fair werk gos, ¢1422 Hocceve De 
Reg. Princ. 423: By-twix hem nas ber but a parclose Of 
borde. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 38a/2 Parcloos, pargulum. 
3504 Nottingham Rec. V1. 314 For makyng of a parclose 
in the Shamaker Both. 1313 in Madox Formul. Anglic. 
440 My body to be beryed.. before the rode within the new 
perclowse. 1§30 Patsor. 251/2 Parclos to parte two roumes, 
Separation, 1611 Fioaio, Vacerre, a raile ar perclose of 
timber wherein something is closed. Extacomas in 
Trans. Exeter Dioc. Archit. Soc. Ser. u. 1. 195 The nave 
is separated from the tower by 4 parclose of three bays. 

+3. An enclosed space, enclosure, cloister, closet ; 
esp. one in a bnilding, separated from the main 
part by a screen or railing. Ods. 

3445-6 in Willis & Clark Camébridge (1886) I. 394 Pro. .ij 
fenestris de lez parcloses Regis et Regine. 1516 /did. 1. 
244 A doore into the perclose there. 1523 Lp. Beaneas 
¥roiss. 1, ccevi, 460 Tha other Englysshemen were on the 
felde, and the Constable styll in his perclose. 157% in Nicol- 
son & Burn Cumberland (1777) 90 A decent perclose of wood, 
wherein morning and evening prayer shall be read. 

4, Her. (perclose). See quot. 

1780 Epmoxpson Heraldry I. Gloss., Per close, or Demi. 
garter, is that on of the garter that is buckled and nowed, 

[Parclose = ‘limber-hale’, in Smyth Sailor's Wd,-b%., is an 
error, founded on F. farefoses limber-boards ; see Littré] 

Parclo'se, perclo'se, v. [ad. OF. parclore, 
pa. pple. farclos, -close, f. par-, L. per- throagh, 
thoroughly, quite + clore:—L, claudére to CLosé.] 

+1. To bring to a close, close, conclnde. Qés. 

1616 Guitum Heraldry i. xxi. (1660) 230, I purpose..so 
to perclose this Treatise, 1626 Bovie in Litmore Papers 
(1886) TI. 187 Raphe Curteis. .this day perclosed all accompts 
with me for the same. 1667 Ormonde MISS. in 10th Rep. 
fist. MSS. Comm. App. v. ga Orders to satisfy. .your peti- 
tioner the remaining £120, after eee their worke, 

2. trans. To enclose; to fence in or shut off with 
a parclose (see prec. 2). rare. 

1577 Stanvuurst Descr, vel. in Holinshed Chron. (807-8) 
VI. 30 The towne was not perclosed either with ditch or 
wall, 1855 Ecclestologist XVI. 113 The sanetuary is par- 
closed, the organ stan tng on its north side. 

Parcoure, Parcullis, obs. ff. PaRKER, Port- 
CULLIS. Parcy ia draw parcy: see PERSUE sb. 
Parcyal, Parcyl, obs. var, Parttab, PARSLEY. 


PARDIE, 


Pard! (paid). Also 4 parde, (5 perde). [a. 
OF. pard, part, parde, ad. L. pard-us (male) pan- 
ther, a. Gr. aépSos (later formation from ndpdakis 
fem.), panthcr, leopard, or once, an Eastern 
word; cf, Pers. re) pars panther.) A panther 


or leopard. (Now only an archaic or poetic name.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 11629 Leon yode bam als Imid, And 
pardes als be dragons did. 1382 Wvcuir Yer. v. 6 A parde 
wakynge on the citees of hem. 1398 Tarvisa Sarth, De 
P. R, xvut. Ixxxiii, (1495) 834 The perde varieth not fro the 
panier, but the pantera hath moo white speckes. 1600 
suAks. A. V. ZL. 1. vii, 150 Then, a Soldier, Fail of strange 
oaths, and bearded like the Pard. 1657 W. Monica Cocna 
guase Kowh Def, xxiv. aga As mute..as a.. Dogg bitten by 
a Pard. 1725 Porr Odyss. iv. 616 Sudden, our band a 
spotted pard restrain, 1817 J. F. Pennie Noyad Alinstred 
11,409 Has the fierce mountain pard assail’d the flock? 1820 
Keats Ode Nightingale iv, 1 will fly to thee, Not charioted 
by Bacchus and his pards. 

b. Comb, 18ax Suzitey Adonais xxxii, A pard-like Spirit 
beantiful and swift. 4 

Pard * (paid). slang, chiefly U.S. [Abbrevia- 
lion of fardner, PARTNER.] A partner, male. 

1872 ‘ Mark Twain ' Roughing If (1900) 11. vi. 68 He was 
the builiest man in the mountains, pard! 3883 Longn. 
Mag. Nav. 97 Here’s success, pard 1887 A, A. Haves 
Fesuit's Ring 300 Don't go back on your ald pard, 

Pard, obs. f. Pant ; obs. f. paved, pa. t. of PARE a, 

Parda, pardah, var. spellings of Purnan. 

tPardal. 0s. Also-ale. (ad. L. fardalis 
a female panther, a, Gr. wépdadcs fem. a paather; 
cf. obs. F. pardalide (Godef.): see Parp1.] Another 
name for the panther or leopard ; more commonly 
identified with the leopard when this was supposed 
to be distinct from the panther. 

31553 Brende Q. Curtis v. K viij b, Great nombres of horses 
wyth Lyops, and Pardalles caried in cages. 1590 SPENSER 
#. Q.1. vis 26 ‘Whe spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 
‘The Pardale swift, and the Tigre cruell. 1594 Biunpevit 
Exerc. v. ix. (1636) 551 Spotted with many spots, as is the 
Pardale or Leopard. 1661 Lovett /tst. Anim, § Min, 84 
‘They are enimies to the Pardal, 

b. In L. form pardalia. 

1687 Davoren Hind § ?. 1. 667 The Pardalis (odd edd, 
Pardelis) replied. 

Pardalote (pa-sdilast). Ornith. (ad. mod. 
Zool. L, Pardalotus, a, Gr. napdadorés spotted like 
a pard, f. napdad:s Parp.] A bird of the Austra- 
lian genus /@rdalotws, cousisting of small birds 
allied to the flycatchers, 

1848 J. Gouin Birds Australia 11.35 Pardalotus punc- 
éatus, Temm. Spotted Pardalote. /éid. 36 Pardalotus 
rubricatus, Gould. Red-lored Pardalote. 

|| Parda‘o. £. Zid. Obs. Forms: 6 pardaw, 
perdao, 7 pardawo, perdaw, -au, pardai, part- 
dain, 6-7 pardao, (9 pardo). [Pg. pardao, ad. 
15th c. Westem Indian form fartaé, ultimately 
:—Skr. pravap splendonr, majesty (Yule).} A coia 
circulating in Goa, worth at the end of the 16th c. 
abont 4s. 6d., but afterwards diminishing iu value 
to 10}¢.; used also as a money of acconnt. 

1582 N. Licuertetn tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind... 
117 In ready money there was found two hundred thousand 
Perdaos. 1598 W. Puiutrs tr. Linsehoten 1. (1885) 1). 222 
Every Quintall standeth them in twelve Pardawes. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 473 A brother of his. . offered one 
hundred and fiftie thousand Psat 1653 If. CoGax tr. 
Pinte's Trav. iv.g Two hundred Pardaos, which are worth 
three shillings and nine pence a piece of our coyn. 166% 
“J. Davies tr. Mandelsie’s Trav. 107 Six Tanghes make a 

ardai, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pardo, a money of 
account of Goa..of 4 or 5 tangas, and worth abont 2s. 6d, 

Parde, pardee: see PARDIE, 

Parded (pasdéd), @. [f. Parp! + -Ep2] 
Spotted like a pard. j 

1806 J. Gaaname Birds Scot. 39 How prettily, npon his 

arded breast, ‘he vividly contrasted tints unite, 1870 

ock Text. Fabr.. 225 Giraffes. .with their long necks and 
parded skins. ~ 4 4 

[Pardelun, a little pard (Wyclif Deut. xiv. 5); 
an error; see $.y. CAMELION.]  - 

Pardenystour: see PARDONISTER. F 

| Pardessus (pardzs//). Obs. [F., ‘a man’s 
overcoat’, sb. use ol par-dessus adv., ‘oyer-above’.] 
A name fora kind ot lady’s cloak, worn (1052s 

1850 Harper's Alag. I. 5 ardessus of pink glac¢ silk.. 
edged wien narrow silt omge® 1863 Eng. Wom, Dom. 
Mag. IV. 237/42 ‘The pardessus is composed of black corded 
silk, trimm with narrow velvet. é : 

Pardie (paid?), perdie (posdi), 7. or 
adv, arch. Forms: a. (3 par deu), 4-6 parde, 
(5 pardee), 5— pardie, 7-9 pardi, (5 par dy, 
6 pardye, 6, 9 pardy, 9 pardien). 8. 4-6 
perde, (5 per dieu), 6 per de, (per dee, perdee, 
.perdye), 6- perdie (perdy). [a. OF. par aé 

13th ¢.), mod. gardiez (also collog. paras), by 
God.] A form of oath: =‘ By God!’; hence as an 
asseveration: Verily, certainly, assnredly, iadeed. 

a, £1290 Becket 2046 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 165 Nai par dew, 
nouzt a fote. ©1386 Cuaucer Alerch, Prol. aa A good sire 
hoost I haue ywedded bee Thise monthes two and moore 
nat pardee (v.7. parde} 14x13 ae Sowle (Caxton) 1. Xv. 
(1859) xa Parde, some wyght wyl haue vpon ime rout 
¢€ 1475 Rauf Coilzear 168 The hons is myne, pardie. ©1542 
i: EYwoon Four P, P. Biijb, Ya that ye palmer as de- 
yte May clerely dyscharge him parde. 1630 WavsworTH 


PARDINE, 


Piler, ii. 10, ¥ pardi demanding. .how they could take such 

an oath.., they answered. 3754 Fie.oinc Fathers m1. ii, 

Pardie! Sir, your most humble servant. 1842 Tnackeray 

ond Fan, Napoleon iii. 66 Not their deeds of arms alone, 
+ pardi, 1843 TENNyson rd Dream, Revival \, ‘Pardy* 

return'd the king, ‘but still My joints pre somewhat sti 
or so.’ (1843 Lyrron Last Sar, 1. i, But, pardieu, he .. 

knows all the Neviles hy eye.) f* 

B. 1375 Bansour Bruce ¥. 545 Bot how that euir it fell, 
perde, | trow he sall the varrar be. 147os Matony Arthur 
1. exxxvi, Perdé a twelve-moneth will be soone gone. 1948 
Uoatt, ete. Erasm. Par. Fohkn xix. 115 A place perdye 
detestable. ¢ 3550 Bata A. Yohan (Camden) 8: Symon of 
Swynsett my very name is per dee, 1602 Suans. Hasn. it, 
fi. 305 For if the King like not the Comedie, Why then 
belike he likes it not perdie, 1748 THonson Cas?, Jndol. 1. 
xxi, Not to move on, perdie, is all they can. 1858 Kinesiev 
Ked King 32 There's Tyrrel as sour as 1, perdie, 

Pardine (pwidain), @. rare. [f L. pard-us 
Pano! + -1ng.} Of or pertaining to the pard. 

1859-63 Woon ///ustr. Nat. Hist. 1, 18a The Marbled Cat 
partakes more of the proverbial pardine spotted character. 

Pardo: see PARDAO. 

Pardon (pidan, pa‘sd’n), sb.1 Forms: 3-4 
perdun, pardun, 3- pardon; also 4 perdune, 
4-5 per-, pardone, 4-6 perdon; per-, par- 
doun, -o, § pardown, -e. [ME. na. OF. perdu, 

pardun, pardon =r. perdo, Cat. perdd, Sp. perdon, 
Pg. perddo, It. perdono, med.L. perddnum, {. par- 
donner, late L. perdondre (see next), assimilated 
in form to ddnum gift.) gen. The act of pardon- 
ing or fact of being pardoned ; forgiveness. 

+1. Remission of something due, as a payment 
of any kind, a debt, tax, fine, or penalty. Ods. 

3390 Gowen Conf. 1. 115 Thei.. His grace scholden go to 
seche And pardoun of the deth beseche. 3444 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 1a1/2 To rere the peyne or peynes of him or of hem so 
forfeted,..withouten eny pardon. 1449 /dbid. 146/2 If eny 
suche persone.,nccept or take eny pardon of you, of the 
said Subsidie. 1461 /did, 49a/3 Grauntes, Relefis, amenis- 
shinger and pardons of Feefermes. 3536 Acta7 fen. ViL/, 
c. 42 § 4 His mooste gracious pardonne and releasce of the 
said firste frutes and tenthe. ‘ 

+b. Remission of sentence, granting of mercy, 
sparing. (So ln F.) Obs. rare. 
xsgs W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. viii, 176 Withoute 
pardon, they kille him, and make a feaste with him, 

‘The passing over of an offence wilhout panish- 
ment; the overlooking of an offcnce and trentment 
of the offender as if it had not been committed ; 
forgiveness (but often more formal than this, and 

coloured by sense 4). 

_ 1300 Cursor Di, 1168, 1 am ouertan wit sli treson Pat 

tagh not to haf pardon. ¢1470 Henay Wallace v. 975 

Pardown he ast off the repreiff befor. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

1. xii. 18 Therefore I onght crave pardon, till I there have 

beene. 1603 SHans. Meas, for AM. m1. i. 173 Let me ask my 
sister pardon. 1646 Caasuaw Delights of Afuses 19 Speak 

Her pardon or her sentence ; only break Thy silence ! speak. 

Ae Hist, Eng. (1812) 1. 275 [Robert] craved pardon 

for his offences, and offered to purchase forgiveness y any 
atonement. 1875 J. P. Horrs Princ. Relig, xv. 47 Pars 
don, or forgiveness, is an act or feeling which frees the 
wrong-doer from the resentment of an offended person, or 

from outward oy, 3887 Bowen Virg. AEncid u. 184 
To invoke Pardon for great transgressions. 

b. Theol. Forgiveness of sins, 

@1300 Cursor AT, x1002 Pe annunciaciun O crist, pat 
broght vs al pardun. c 1400 Vwaine § Gaw,. 857 Of his 
sins do him pardowne. 1§13 Dovcias Eneis it. iv. 00 
Bot, with offerandis and eik devote prayer, Thai wald we 
suld perdoun and pece requier. 1699 Buaner 39 Art. xvi. 
(1700) 142 Our Saviour bas made our pardoning the offences 
that others commit Hor the a wy eet we 
may ex ion from . 3742 Younc Vt. TA. tv, 323 
A iiton. ay with lood f 1836 J. Gitanrt Cdr. 
Atonem, Notes (1852) 370 Pardon supposes Inw nnd sin. 

3. Leel, = INDULGENCE 3 a, b. 
¢ 1490 Becket 1421 in S.' Eng. Leg. 1. 176 Pe pope saf alle 
PeaeD pat oe wolden gon, Pat men nusten in Enge- 
onde sunych pardon non. ax300 Cursor AM. 21614 (Edin.} 
Pe quene wip hir menie [went] apon pe fridai eftirwarde Of 

rdun [2.x. pardun, -doun] for to serue hir parte. +340 

AMPOLE Py. Conse. 3926 Pus pardon in purgatory nvailles, 
Als I tald, 1363 Lanct. P. P24 A. it. 198 And jaf pardun 
for pons poondmele a-boute. ¢1380 Wreiir Sef. Was, 111. 
FED Pis bischop of Rome..stireb men bi grete perdon to 

eke opynly dis hestis. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 

17, I gyue to hem alle pardon of her penance and relece all 

theyr synnes. 1§60 Daustr. Sleidane's Comm, sb, Lament- 

ing that the ignoraunt people, ahould be so far abused as to 
put the whole trust of their salvation in — 1840 tr. 

DAubignés Hist. Ref (ed. 3) 1. 268 The penitent was 

himself to drop the price of his pardon into the chest. 

b. A church festival at which indnlgence is 
granted; the festival of the patron saint. 

1477 Ean. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes: The Jubylee & pardon 
.;at the holy Appostle Seynt James in Spayne. € 3483 
Caxton Dialogues 28/28 The procession of couentre; The 

don of “yon shall be at the begynnyng of august. @35 

AINDESAY (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 339 [The 
kin ee to Sanctandrois..and thair remanit quhill the 
Michallinas perdoun, 1840T. A. TRoLLore Susu, Brittany 
HL, Many of these are situated in villages where Pardons 

are held. 1859 Jeruson Brittany v. 62 To-day was the 
village ‘ Pardon *, and the whole population were assembled 
in the church to celebrate it, 

4. Law. A remission, either free or conditional, 
of the legal consequences of crime; an act of 
grace on the part of the proper authorily in a state, 
teleasing an individual from the punishment im- 
posed by sentence or that is due according to law. 


471 


General pardon, a pardon for offences generally, or for 
ee seotinitiee by a number of persons not named indi- 
vidually. 

[1328 dct 2 Edw. /11, c.2 De ceo que chartres de pardoun 
ont este si legierment grantees avant ces heures, des 
homicides, etc.) 1450 Rolls of Parit. V. 2032/2 Your Letters 
of pardon under your me: Seale. 1473 /6id. V1. 73/1 
Lettres of prive Seale, of Pardon generall or apeciall. 1559 
Mirr, Mag., J. Cade xviii, With generale pardon for my 


men halfe gone. 1600 E. BLount tr. Conestaggio 314 Offer- 
ing to all such as were in the Hand a generall pardon in his 
Majesties behalfe, if they woulde yeeld, 1603 Suaxs. Afeas, 


Jor Mw. ii. 75, V hope it is Soe ee or repreeue For 
the most gentle Claudio, 3611 Collection of Statutes 29ah 
(anno 43 Eliz.), A generall pardon with many exceptions, 
as followeth. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. (1812) V?. liv. 373 
The farmers and officers of the customs .. were afterwards 
glad to compound for a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 
Parabe 3778 Junius Lett. ixviti. 356 He might have 

attered bimself.. with the hopes of apardon. 1809 Tomuins 
Facob's Law Dict. s.v., A Pardon, if pleaded, must be 
averred to be under the Great Seal: except a Statute Par- 
don, or what amounts thereto, 

5. The document conveying a pardon: a. in 
sense 3; b. in sense 4. 
, & ¢3386 CHuavcrr Prod, 687 Ilis walet fay] biforn hymn 
in his gis Bret ful of pardon comen from Rome al boot. 
3s4a-§ Brinktow Lament. a ee Their pardons, and 
other of their bron petyes hath bene bought and solde in 
Lombard strete. x Niitou P. L. m1. 492 Then might ye 


' 
| 
| 


see.. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The sport of | 


Winds. b. 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for M.u. iv. 152 Signe me 
present pardon for my brother. 2879 Dixon IWindsor 1. 
xxii. a3: The king sent him a full pardon for his past 
offences. 

6. aa weakened sense, from 2.) The excusing of 
a fault or what the speaker politely treats as one ; 
courteons forbearance or indulgence; allowance; 
excnse; acquittance of blame. Often in phrases of 
polite apology, esp. in J deg your pardon, a 
courtcous form of expressing dissent or con- 
tradiction, = ‘Excnse me’; e.g. ‘1 beg your 
pardon, It was not so’; and interrogatively =‘ I do 
not catch what yon say’, or ‘ what you mean’. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 62 Perdon 1 haue askte for 
my symplenes. 1607 Mionietou Michael. Terme u. iii. 
283 Yet, under both your pardons, I'd rather have acitiren. 
3676 Wvcurrtey 2. Dealer uu. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 1316/2 
Captain, } beg your pardon: you will not make one at 
ombre?  rB06-7 x Beresrorn AMiseries Hur, Life (1826) 
vit, xxviii, Endeavouring in vain to hear 5 person's. .question 
addressed to you; and after repeatedly saying ‘I beg your 
pardon, Sir', &c. ..still not hearing him. 2873'L. Carrow’ 
Thr. the Lovking-Gl, vii,‘ 1 beg your pardon? said Alice. 
‘Tt isn’t respectable to beg', said the ‘Tonly meant 
that I didn’t understand ’, said Alice. 

+b. Leave, permission. Oés. 

3548 Upatt, ete, Erasm. Par, Acts xxvi, 84 Thou haste 
pardon to speake for thy selfe. s60a Suaks. Ham. w. vii. 

6, I shall (first asking your Pardon thereunto) recount th’ 
Oceasions of my..returne. 1606 — Ant. & Cl. ut vi. 60 
My Lord Marke Anthony .. acquainted My grecued eare 
withall: whereon I begg'd His pardon for returne, 

+e. Allowance for defect, toleration. Ods. 

1607-13 Bacon £ss., Beauty (Arb.) 212 Noe youth can be 
comely, hut by pardon and by considering the youth, as to 
make vpp the comelynes. a1639 Wotton Surv. Educ. 
Ep. Ded., A slight Pamphlet, about the Elements of Archi- 
tecture..hath been entertained with some pardon among 
my Friends. : : 

+7. ‘A plea in law by which land was claimed 
under a gift special’ (Editor P/umigion Corr.). Obs. 

1489-90 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 91 Fech your pardon 
& my ladyes, & send them both. /éf:d. 146 They have made 
search in the Escheker for the perdon that was pledet. 
1goo /bid, 147, } pled for your mastership x yere a 
a Perdon for Wolfehunt Jands about Maunsefeild in Sbir- 
wood; by which plee ye clamed the land by fefement of 
my master, yore father. : 

8. altrib, and Comb. (chiefly In sense 3), a3 
pardon-bull, -monger, -office, -pedlar, + pardon- 
beads = pardoned beads: sce PARDON v. 45 par- 
don-bell, a name for the angelns-bell (because 
special pardons were formerly granted to those 
who on hearing it recited the angelas correctly) ; 
pardon-chair, a confessional; pardon-screon, 
a screen around or in front of a confessional ; 
pardon-stall, a stall from which pardons are 
read, or in which confessions are heard (Lee Guess. 
Liturg. Terms 1877). 

3526 Will of R. Simpson (Somerset Ho), A pair of "pardon 
beades. 1538 Br. Suaxton /afunet. in Burnet fist. RY. 
oo TIL. tt, 202 That the bell called the *Pardon, or Ave 
Bell,,. be not hereafter in any parte of my diocesse any 
more tollyd. e/a Evtacomar Sells of Ch. ix. in Ch. 
Bells Devon 433 The Pardon Bell was silenced by Shaxton, 
Bishop of Sarum, in 1538 1556 O.oe Antichrist 74 The 
*pardon bulls which they offre to sell for large money to 
men. 1870 Foxn A. § Af. (ed. 2)971/2 The vnordinate out- 
rage of those hys *pardonmongers, whiche so excessively 
did py! and pole the simple people. 1874-7 Wvur Hist. 
Protestant. (1899) 257 The whole population of the place.. 
had come out to Walconie the great pardon-monger, 168 
Feaven Right. al. Ref. 209 Gods faithfulness. .i5 as it were 
that “pardon-office from whence we fetch our a. 
1653 aqunaat Rabelais 1. i, 10 Porters and *pardon- 
pediars [pardonnaires]. : 

+Pardon, 54.2 Oés. [app.corr.of a native name} 
The wine ohtained from a species of palm on the 
Guinea Coast, app. Raphia vinifera, the wine from 
which Is called hy P. Beanvois (Alore a"Oware et de 
Benin,.77) Bourdon, Hence Pardon-tree, -wine. 


ing. 


PARDON. 


z Bosman Guinea avi, 386 The third sort is drawn at 
Mrobe, Abokroe, Axim..and goes by the name of Parden. 
ibid. 288 The Pardon. Trees ee like the Coco-nats, though 
ona much thinner Stalk. /d1d. xxi. 438 Their Drink Water 
and Parden-Wine, 

Pardon (pi‘idon, pa-sd’n), v. Alsos pardone, 
-donne, perdoun, 6 perdon, [a. OF. pardoner, 
perduner (1th c.), F. fardonner = Pr., Sp. per- 
donar, Pg. perdoar, It. perdonare, late L. perdindre 
(Carolingian Capit.) to grant, concede, remit, 
condone, indulge, f. L. Zer- through + déndre to 
present, give, perh. after OHG. forgeden, Forcive.] 

+1 rans, To remit or condone (something dae, 
a duty, obligation, debt, fine, or penalty). Some- 
times with indirect (dative) obj. of the person. Ods, 

1433 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 478/: That the Baillifis. abbregge 
ne pardon no maner of duty that longeth to the seid 
Cominalte, ¢1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 10 The 
kyng pardoneth the th et te hankyng, but thyn 
hed shalle be sinyte of atte tourhille. 1547 Garninea in 
Burnet Ast. Ref. (1829) 11. 1. 163, 1 am by nature alresdy 
condemned to die, which sentence no man can pardon. 1 
Swans. Merch, VP. w. i. 374, 1 pardon thee thy life before 
thou askeit. 1605 — Leari. vi. 111. 1639 Futree //olty 
War wt xxv. (1840) 165 Who had their lives pardoned on 
condition tocleansethecity. 3643 Pavxne Sov. Power Part, 
u. 75 The King cannot pardon nor release the repairing of 
a te or Highway, or any such like publike charges. 

2. To remit the penalty of (an offence); to pass 
over (an offence or offender) without punishment 
or blame; to forgive. 

Pardon is a more formal term than forgive, being that 
used in legal language; also often in theology. 

a. With the offence as 04j.: sometimes with the 
offender as indirect obj., or governed by fo. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion i. 47 Pardone theym the 
dethe of your sone. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. Vii, c 24 § 8 
No personne.. shall have any ere: «to pardon or remitre 
any tresons..or any kyndes of felonnyes what so ever they 
be... but that the Kinges Highnesse. .shall have the hole and 
sole power and auctoritie therof. s60a //oty to choose pood 
wie v. iii. in Hazl, Dodsley 1X. go On my knee | beg Your 
angry soul will pardon me her death, 1612 Biarn Zxod. 
xxiii, at Provoke him not; for he will not pardon your 
transgressions, 1759 Hume éfist, Eng. (1812) V. xliv. 418 
Her father would never have pardoned so much obstinacy. 
1861 J. A. ALEXANDER Gospel Chr. axvii. 369 God pardons 
eld or He pardons all. 

b. With the offender as 047. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3239 And he pardoned Generides 
thoo Of al the wrathe betwix hem twoo. 1450 Maze. 
Paston in Lett. 1.115 The Duke of Suffolk is Bed ons: a 
and is in the Kyngs gode a 3459 faston Lett. 1. 4 
My maistr, whom lTesu for his mercy pardonne. 1 
Caxton Fables of AE sop 1. x, 1 praye the that thow wylt 

pardonne me of thoffense that I have done to the, a 1533 

o. Beaners A/ von Ixxxiv. 266, I holde you quyt..& pardon 
you of all myn yll wyll. :61x Binte 2 Avags v.18 In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy seruant. 1741 RicHawpson 
famela (2824) 1. 103 Pardon you! said he, What! when 
you don't repent? 1754 Hume /fést, Eng. (1812) I. vi. gat 

Phat the adherents of each should be pardoned. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1. 8a Pardon me, ond kill me not, and so may 
God pardon thee. 5 

c. aésol. To grant pardon or forgiveness. 

a14g0 Kut, de la Tour (1868) 138 But for no amoneste- 
ment..she wolde not pardone. 3613 Brave /sa. lv. 7 Hee 
will abundantly pardon. 

d. To pnt away hy pardon. (sronce-use.) 

1875 J. P. Hores Princ. Relig. xv. 48 We cannot pardon 
away a wound or forgive away a disease. 

3. To make courleous allowance for; to excnse: 


a. 2 fact or action. e Le 

1 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) a, ie you to 
ape ae nos 16d Cuarman All Fooles Plays 
3873 I. 136 Ladie, youle pardon our grosse bringing up? 
3648 Hamilton Pa eet 194 Pardon my impatience. 
176 Home f/ist. Eng. (1812) VI. gos You will be pleased to 
pardon my infirmity. 31847 Texnyson Princess 1. 289 My 
needful sceming harshness, pardon it. : 

b, a person ; formerly esp. in asking to be ex- 
cnsed from doing something (now éxceese me: sec 


Excuse v. 7). 

1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xx. (Percy Soc.) 98 To pardon 
me of my rude wrytyng. 1§70 Foxe A. Af, (ed. 2) 
a291/: Her graces Cooke aunswered: my 1 will neuer 
sufter any Ktraunger to come, .. He La. Chamberlain) sayd 
they should. But y* Cooke said, his Lordship should pardon 
hym for that matter. 1599 Suaxs. A/uch Adon. i. 131 Beat. 


Will you not tell me whe told you sof ene. No, you 
shall pardon me. 1603 — Afeas. for M, tu, ii, 142 Duke. 


What (1 prethee) might be the cause? Lac. ak 
‘Tis n secret must bee lockt within the teeth and the — 
1764 Foora Patron mm. Wks. 1799 1. 39 My hand ! what, 
ton poet hooted, hissed, and explod You must 
me, Sir, 1798 ANNA Sewanp Lett. (1812) 1V. 81 Pardoo 
me from dwelling so longonthissad theme. 1849 MAcALLay 
Hist, Eng. vi. U. 46 Menwho had been 80 bes Poy 
might have been aw. see if they had eagerly seized the 
first rtunity of obtaining..revenge. 

+4. Eccl. To ballow (beads) so that pardon or 
indalgence for sins was | to pad a 

Will R. Halla merset Ho. ic, 
pakidned at Son. 1553 Becon Retig. Rewe Wks. (1564) 
tu. 358b, To all good 
ators ulter..on any 
oned at the Piss’ 

thousande yeres 0 lon. 

Hence Pardoned /f/. a.; Pardoning vbl, sb. 


and ffi. a. ’ 7. 
f ALSGR. 251/2 Pardonyng, fardonnance. ged 


3530 é-, 384 
lies 1. Good Ws. tt, (1859) 59 All things whic 
‘tere called holy, holy cowls, a aie he 


PARDONABLE. 


beads. 1678 Sourn Serm, Il. x. 379 That solid and sub- 
stantial Comfort .. which Pardoning-grace, .. for the most 

art, never gives. x692 Lutrrety Brief Red. (3857 IL. 347 
Bee of the witnesses against him, being a pardoned robber. 
1828 Scorr . M. Perth xxii, Thou thyself shalt preach u 
the pardoning of injuries. 1896 Academy 12 Dec. 520/1 
Reformers. .whose essential integrity of intention wins for 
them at last a pardoning respect. 


Pardonable (pisdonab'l), a. [a. F. pardon- 
nable (t2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pardonner: see 
Panpon v. and -ABLE.] That ean be pardoned or 
forgiven, admitting of pardon; excusable. 


a. Said of an offence. ‘ 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erase. Par. Mark iii. 23 Erroure and 
ignoraunce are pardonahle. 1712 ADoIson Speet. No. 285 
? 3 Such little Blemishes..we should. .impute to a pardon- 
able Inadvertency. 3800 Med, Yrni, 111. 362 It is a very 

rdonable error. 1876 Tennyson Harold wu. i, Of all the 
ies that ever men have lied, Thiue is the pardonablest. 

b. Of an offender (or his condition). Now rare. 
1638 Baxer tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III) 328 The Italian 

women are more pardonable than the French. 1803 Jane 
Porter Thaddeus (1826) II. iti, 68, I dare say your 
daughter is pardonable. 1846 Trencn Mirac vii. (1862) 
195 To bring the culprit to a free confession, and so to put 
him in a pardonable state, 

Heuce Pa-‘rdonableness; Pa'rdonably adv. _ 

1643 Lo. Farxrann, etc. /xfallibility (1646) 48 This 
difficulty of using this meanes, (and so pardonablenesse of 
erring). ae Bovte Excell. Theol. 1. i. 23 The Stoicks 
absurdly..(but much more pardonably than .. Mr. Hobbs) 
would have men to spring BP like mushrooms out of the 
ground. 1871 L. Sternen Playgr, Eur. (1894) v. 132 Our 
thoughts pardonahly concentrated themselves on the .. 

uestion of food. 3892 Cham. ¥rnl. 13 Aug. §14/2 A convic- 
tion of that neighbour's pardonableness. 

+Pardonance. Oés. rare—'. [a. OF, par 
donance (12the.), -asnce (Gower), I. pardonner 
to pardon: see -ANCE.] Pardoning; a pardon. 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton) L. xxxiv. (1859) 40 This present 
pardonaunce is my yeft. 

Pardonee (paideni). [f. Parpon v + -EE.] 
One who is pardoned; the recipient of a pardon. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. i 

Pardoner ! (padenaz). Now only 7st, Also 
4-6 perdon-, (5 perden-); 5 -eer, 5-6 -are, 
-air, -ar. [In AV. pardoner; F. pardonuier 
(Palsgr.); f. Panpon sd. + -ER2 2: ef. garden-er; 
also obs. F. pardonnaire in Rabelais.] A person 
licensed to sell papal pardons or indulgences. 

1362 Lane. P. Pi. A. Prol. 65 Per prechede a pardoner, 
Ashe a prest were, ¢1380 Wyetir Eng, Ids. (1880) 154 Pere 
comep a pardoner wip stollen bullis & false relekis. ¢1386 
Cuatcer Prof, 670 With hym ther was a gentil Pardoner... 
That streit was comen from the court of Rome. 1486 Bé. 
St. Albans ¥ vij, A Lyeng of perdeneris, 1500 Colkedbie 
Sow 1. 120 A peruerst perdonair, And practand palmair. 
1536 Proclam. in Elyot's Gov, (1883) Life 124 Light persons 
called pardoners and sellers of indulgences. 1672 R. Witp 
Declar. Lib. Conse, 13 The old Pardoner will never get 
Peter-pence enough here to buy hima pair of breeches. 1706 
tr, Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 1. m. ii. 28 The Complaints 
which the Faithful made of the Pardoners. 1808 Scorr 
Marn., 1. xx, Or pardoner or travelling priest. 

Pardoner”. [f. Panpon v. + -ER1 2: ef. F. 
pardonneur.) One who pardons or forgives. 

1581 FULKE in Confer. 11, (1584) N, Be present as a pardoner 
of our excesse. 1675 Traneane Che, Ethics 388 An injury 
forgiven is forgotten by him that did it, and the friendship 
coutinues at the expence, and to the honour and comfort of 
the purdoner. 1866 Miss Murock Wodle Life xiii, 220[He] 
who is at once the Judge and the Pardoner of sinners. 

+ Pardonister. Oés. Forms: 4-5 pardon- 
ystre, -ter, pardenystour. [ME. paridoristre, 
app. repr. an Anglo Fr. *fardonistre, by-form of 
*pardoniste: see -ISTER.] = PArpoxeR], 

€1380 A ntecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyelif (1850) 147 Bi 
pardenystours & procuratours. x401 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 
78, I trowe thou menys the pardonystres..that reancn so 
fast nboute. 1496 Dives § Paup. (W.de W.) vit. xix. 306/a 
Bothe the preest & the pardonyster bebounde to restytucyon. 

Pardonless (pasdanlés), a. [f£ Panvon sd. 
+ -LESS.] Without pardon; unpardonable. 

1367 Drant Horace, Arte Poetrie Biijb, He .. In one 
thinge ofte is perdonles. 1630 Hevwoon Rage Lucrece Wks. 
1874 V. 218 My example Hight in my seruants breed en- 
courgge ment So to offend..which were pardonlesse. 1867 
J B, Ross tr. Virgil's Aeneid 83 If that offence be pardon- 

less, then cast The living in ae main, 

+; Pa-‘rdonous, a, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. PARDON 
sb, + -ovs.] Abounding in pardon. 

1610 Marcetuni Trinmphs Fas. J 94 Thy Pardons are 
too pardonous, aud thy Indulgences, huve too much 
indulgence. 

Pardriche, -yche, obs. ff. ParTRIDGE. 

Pardure, -durable, obs. ff. PERDURE, -ABLE, 

Pardy(e: see PARDIE. 

+ Pare, sé. Obs. rare. [f. Pane v1] 

1, That which is pared off; the paring or parings 
collectively. 

¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 30 Take a part of Applys, & do 
a-way pe corys, & be pare. 

2. A piece of turf, a sod. 

x6sx tr, Besa’s Fun. Verses on Calvin in Fuller 4de/ 
Rediv, 284 How happens it that this is Calvins share, To 
lye under this little, unknowne pare? Is not this he who 
pas did appeare, Decaying Romes continued dread and 

enre 

Pare (pée1), v.1 Also 4-6 payre, 6 paire, 7-8 
pair. [a.F. fere-y to prepare, trim, dress, etc., 
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‘also, to pare the hoofe of a horse’ (Cotgr.) :—L. 
parare to make fit or ready: see PREPARE. ] 


I. +1. ¢vanzs. To get ready, to prepare; to 
adorn, deck out. Oés. 

1392, 1444 [see PaRING vbl. sh. 1, ax1400-so Alexander 
4208 Paes it [a bout] was done at his diuyse & drajen ouer 
with hidis, Pared & Parreld at his pay, pickid & taloghid, 
aso Kut. de la Tour (1868) 67 It is synne to haue so mani 
dinerse clothes, and to do so moche coste to pare the foule 
body. 3617 Minsneu Ducéior, To Pare, to make readie, 

42. To form, shape (or ?to cat). Ods. 

13.. £. E. Adil. P, B. 1408 Lyfte logges per-ouer & on 
lofte coruen, Pared out of paper & poynted of glolde 
[?golde]. Jérd. 1536 A fust faylaynde be wryst, Pared on pe 
parget, purtrayed lettres. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kat. 802 Pared 
out of papure purely hit semed. 

II. 3. Totrim by cutting off projecting, irregular, 
or superficial parts; to cut close to the edge so as 
to make even or neat; to ent away the outer edge 
or outside of (something), ¢.g. the skin or rind of 
(a fruit), in thin layers, slices, or flakes. 

¢1320 Sir Trisér, 542 Bred pai pard and schare, Ynou3 pai 
hadde at ete. €1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 1099 
To payre ane apil & til eete. 1377 Lanet. P. P2, B. Vv. 243 
To led pens with a peys, aud pure be heuyest. ¢ 1420 
Pallad, on Husb. vit. 2 At inyn a floor for thresshing thus 
thei make: They pare hit first, and lightly after gete Hit 
doluensmal. ¢1530H. Ruoves Bk. Nurture 171 in Babecs 
Bk. 76 Vour hands cleane, your nayles parde. 1530 Pacscr. 
252/r Paryng yrone to pare a horsehofe with. 1563 GoLpine 
Cesar vu. (1565) 199 b, A littel hill. .notably fortified, and on 
all sides, pared stepe. 1626 MippLeton Anything for Quiet 
Life w. 3i, What a cursed wretch was I to pare ny nails 
to-day!a Friday. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen.., 
about 350 of the best Kids, some ready pared. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarracp Eng. flousekpr. (1778) 215 Tnke some pippius, 

are, core, and boil them. 1855 Macautav fist, Lug. xxi. 

V. 620 The practice of paring down money..was far too 
lucrative to be so checkeud F 

b. Phrase 4o pare to the quick, to eut away the 
epidermis, or other superficial part, so deep as to 
reach the ‘live’ or sensitive parts; to pare so as 
to hart. Also fig. So to pare too close or near, 

1538 Exvot, Resccare ad vinunt, to pare to the quicke, 
to touche the quicke in a mater. 1593 ‘'usser //usd, (1878) 
8 Great fines so neere did pare me. 1598 Cnarman [liad 
To Rar. (1865) 91, I entreat my.. Reader, that all things to 
the quick he will not pare. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1685) 14 Whom, to raise their Revenues, they pare to the 
Spe 1708 Swirt Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 VI. 3. 134 His 
claws pared to the quick. 1790 Han. More Kelig. Fash. 
World (1791) 49 The prevailmg mode of living has pared 
real hospitality to the very quick. 2846 J. Baxter Libr, 
Pract. Agrie. (ed. 4) I. 452 The smith... proceeds at once to 
‘pare the corn out to the quick, till the hlood starts’. 

c. To prune by cutting off superfluous shoots 
(obs.); to reduce the thickness of (a hedge, etc.). 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xcviii. (Bodl. MS.) If, 
214b/1 The apple tree waxip bareyne but he be pared and 
ischred. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas u. i.1. Eden 86 He 
‘da he proins, he pares, he trimmeth round Th’ ever green 

eauties of a fruitfull ground. 1633 G. Hersert Ter ple 
Paradise iv, When thou dost..with thy knife hut prune and 
pare, Ev‘n fruitful trees more fruitfull are. 1884-5 Act 48 $ 
49 Vict. c. 13 § 2 It shalt be lawful .. to cut, prune, or pare 
the said hedge. 

4. To slice off the turf or other vegetation covering 
the surface of the ground. a. with the ground or 
Jand as object; esp. in phr. fare and burn, to cut 
the turf to the depth of two or three inches, and 
burn it, in order to use the ashes as manure, as is 
done in denshiring or barn-beating. 

1830 Patscr. 652/2 He hath pared his grounde, he toketh 
to have saffrone shortly, 1761 Sterne Jy. Shandy 1V. 
xxxi, The..expense of paring and burning and fencing in 
the Ox-moor. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 40 Seventeen 
acres were pos and burned in 1779. ¢ 1830 Gloue. Farm 
Rep. 14 ia Libr. ek Knowl, Hush. 11, When the saint- 
foin plants begin to fail, which is about the sixth year, tho 
land is pared, and burned, and sown to turnips. 

b. with the turf as obj. (cf. 6). 

1577 B. Goose Heresback's Husb. (1586) 20 They cast into 
their Foldes suche Turnes pared from the grounde. 1704 
Diet. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Burning, With a Breastptayt to 
pare off the Turff. 1846 in_ J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 181 This system of culture consists in paring off 
the grassy sward or surface of the land, with an instrument 
called a breastplough,. .the turf. .pared off being hurnt. 

5. To reduce (a thing) by cutting or shaving 
away ; hence, to reduce or diminish little by little ; 
to bring dows in size or amount. Also edso/. 

130 Patscr. 7or/2, 1 shave, 1 pare away any thing by 
thynne portions, 1643 Mitton Divorce u. xx. Wks. (1851) 
319 We never leave subtilizing and casvisting till we have 
straitn’d and par’d that liberall path into a rasors edge to 
walk on, between a precipice of unnecessary mischief on 
either side. 17ar Ramsay Poet's Wisk i, ‘ay and Tweed's 
smooth streams, Which geatily, and daintily, Pare down the 
flow’ry braes. 1825 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 36 
They pare down the wretched souls to what is below gaol 
allowance. 1864 Bowen Logic ili. 57 To pare down the 
complexity and redundance of rhetorical expression. 

6. To cut, shave, or shear off or away (an outer 
border, surface, rind, or skin, a projection; formerly 
also, any part on the ontside of something). 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 47 Pere the Affres closed 
hym (Regulus) in a streizt tree..and parede of his y3e liddes. 
c1400 Laud Troy Bh. 13407 He pared her chekes al aboute, 
That al here tethe fellen oute. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. ui. 
532 Now is to repare Rosayres olde & drynesse of to pare. 
14.. Sir Beues 197/3939 (MS. M) Halfe the helme he can 
pare: Than myght men se his hede bare. 1530 Patser, 


PAREGMENON. 


652/2 Pare your crust away, pards la erouste de vostre 
ae , 1613 Heywoop Silver Age t i. Wks. 1874 IIT. 90 

hose head wee by Mineruaesai le par‘d off. toed Hoaneen 
Crucif: Jesus xviil 536 Let them pare away that poysonous 
rind. 1787 WinTeR Syst. /usb. 105 Where ants inhabit, 
their hills should be pared off. 1855 Macauray fist. Eng, 
xxi 1V. 623 To pass a halferown, after paring a pennywort 
of silver from it. 3885 A/anch. Weekly Times Suppl. 
20 June 4/3 The edges are pared off by the old-fashioned 
bookbiaders’ plough. 

. fig. To cut off or remove. 

1549 Coverpaz, etc. Evasm. Par. Col. it. 5b, Nor haue 
yea litle piece onlye of the carnall man pared awaye. ¢ 1610 
Sin J. Metvit Mem. (4735) 40x Conditions and Articles 
might be ndded and pared ut the Pleasure of their Friends. 
2649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exe. Pref. § 47, I was diligent to 
remarke such doctrines, and to pare off the mistakes, @1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1. 10 Paring away the largest 
uses of wealth. 1883 Annie Tnomas Mod. Housewife 32, 
I did not sce how it was possible for me to pare and prune 
off any more of our expenses, P D 

c. To make or form by paring or cutting away. 

1708 3 Pnuuirs Cider 1. 27 Slow house-bearing snails, that 
creep O'er the ripe fruitage, paring slimy tracts In the sleek 
rinds. 1713 Warver True Amazons (ed. 2) tax To pare 
away with a sharp Chizel a place for the Slider. 

Hence Pared (péeid, foe?. péo'réd) Df/. a. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 384/1 Paryd, as breede, decrustatus, 
ex1g00 For to serve Ld. in Babees Bh. 367, iiij or v loves of 
paryd brede. 1597-8 Br. Havt Saz, ty. il ‘ot his pared 
nayle will he forego. 1835 Macautay //ist, Eng, xxi. IV. 
643 Huge heaps of pared and defaced crowns an shillings, 

+ Pare, v.2 Obs. [Shortened from compare] 
intr, To * compare’, admit of comparison. 

©1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode u. civ. (1869) 114 pat j haue 
prys of alle, and bat noon be paringe to me, 

Pare, obs. form of Patr sd.! and v.2, Par. 


Parea, obs. form of PartaH. 


Pareable (péerab’l), 2. rare. [f. PARE vl + 
-ABLE.] That can be pared or cut off. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. i, iv. 160 The ynel..is pareable and 
kutteable awey. 

|| Parecerisis (pirerkrisis). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Para-1 1+ Gr. expiots secretion, In mod.F. 
pareccrise.] \mproper or disordered secretion. 
1857 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 
Pareche, -chen, obs. form of PaRrIsH, -EN. 


+ Pare‘drial. Ods. rare. [f. Gr. wapedpia a 
sitting beside + -aL: ef. next.] = next. 

1652 GAULE Magastvom, 270 He had n devil his paredrial 
or assessor. 

| Paredrus. Obs. rare. {late and med.L., 
a. Gr. wdpedpos sitting beside, one who sits beside, 
an assessor, f. mene beside + €5pa seat.] One 
who sits beside; a familiar spirit. 

[1603 Hottann Plutarch Explan. Wds., Assistants he had 
twaine, named Paredri, who sat in commission with him.] 
1641 Br. Mountacu Acés § Afon. iii. (1642) 161 Witches. 
having Familiar Spirits, Paredros, Assisters to. them. 

+Paregal, peregal, c.andsd. Obs, Forms: 
a. 4 parigal, -agal, (paringal(le, -ingale, na- 
ruyngal, parmyngalle), 5-6 paregall, 6 -egale, 
7 -egal. 8. 4 perigal(e, 4-7 peregal(l, 5-6 
-egalle, (5 perengale, peringall), 6 perigall, 
(perregal). [a. OF. parigal, paringal, poregal, 
peringal (12the. in Godef.):—L. type *peragual-em, 
f. per- through, thoroughly + agual-is Equal. 
Britton, 1. xx. § 4, has the deriv. sb. perigalté. 
With Zeringale, cf. nightingale fromOE. nihtegale.] 
- A. adj. 1, Fully equal; eqnal (esp. in power, 
rank, value, or the like). 

@ 3300 Cursor M. 776 (Cott.) He dos it for he ne wald 3e¢ 
were Parigal [Go¢?. ingale) til him ne pere. /bid. 2006 
Pof pe werld es..Delt..in thrin parteis principale, fe partes 
er noght perigale. ¢ 1374 Cnaucer Troylusy. 840 His herte 
a wip be firste und we be beste Stod paregal to dorre don 
that hym teste. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 64 
Alexander, kepe py most noble saule hegh, and to angeles 
perengale. ¢14g0 Merdin 163 Thei heilde hem payne 

uGLas Zineis vi xiv. so Schynand with elyk armes 
axg48 Haut Chron., Hen. VET 44 Although in 
degree they were not peregall with these great lordes, 16: 
Faseie. Florum § 273.63 All goodly fair, in years, all Peregall. 
b. Adequate ; adequately qualified, worthy. 
14.. Hoccteve Aungeles Song it. Wks. (E. E. T. $9 11D 
xlvii, No besleveg is, pat may be peregall, ¢1560 A. 
Poems (S. TS.) vil. 20 Wald God pat 1 wer perigall, 
Vnder pat redolent ross to rest ! i 

q 2. catachr. Equal to any other; of the highest 
rank or standing. 4 

x600 W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 274 Our noble Eliza: 
beth, prince peregall, paramount and paragon. fbid. 236 
An absolute statesman paramount, peregall [1612 T. James 
Fesuits’ Down/. 66 Paregal). § 

B. sb. One who is fully cqual to another in 
some respect; an equal, peer, match. J 
¢1395 Plowman's Tale 130 That holdeth no man his 
peringall. 1399 Lanc.. Rick. Redeles 1. 71 Poru partinge 
of ay powere to joure paragals. 14.. Sir Benes 104/2138 
(MS. S.) At hoom y am his parmyngalle [V. pamyngals C- 
In hys contre y am hys pere]. 1513 Doveras <2neis 1% X 
as2 Nor na disdene at the sal hane, suythty, To be hys 
peregallintoarchery. «1555 LynpEsay 77 ‘vagedy 45 Duryng 
my tyme, I had no perigall, 1602 Marston Aut. Met. 
ut, Wks, 1856 1. 39 Sa?. How lik’st thou my suite Cat. 
All, beyond all, no peregal. 

|Pare-gmenon, Rfet. [mod.L.,a. Gr. eA 

pévor derived, neuter of perf. pple. pass. of mapaye” 


to lead aside, change.] (See quot.) 


1513 
paregate. 


a 


PAREGORIC. 


1678 Punters (ed. 4), Paregurenon..in Rhetorick, is a 
Figure in which are words oonjoyned, which are derived 
one of another, as Discreet, Discretion. 


Paregoric (pzrige'rik), a. and sd, Also 8 
para-. fad. late L. pardgoric-us, a. Gr. nopy- 
yopx-és encouraging, sootbing, f. wapyyopos con- 
soling, soothing, f. mapa- Pana-1 beside, on the 
side of + -ayopor in sense ‘speaking’, f. dyopa 
assembly of the people; cf. dyopevav to speak in 
the assembly. In F. pardgorigueJ 

A. adj, Of medicines: ogee 4 pain, soothing. 

1684 tr, Bonet's Merc. Contpit. vi. 190 The fury of the bloud 
is restrained... by a paregorick draught of Diacodium. 17 
Beakecey Siris § 75 It [tar-water] is.. both paregoric an 
cordial. 178% I’. Conay in Afed. Commun, 11. 18, 1 directed 
a paregoric draught to be taken at night. : 

b. spec. Paregoric elixir, a camphorated tinctare 
of opinm, flavoured with aniseed nnd benzoic acid. 

Formerly, also, the ammoniated tincture of opium (Scotch 
paregoric elixir) ; see Buchan Dom, Med. ed. 1790, App. vs 

1751 Stank tr. Meads Med, Precepts v. 113 Of all this tri 
[anodynes] 1 know no better medicine than the paragoric 
elixir, 1857 Mawnr £xfos. Lex., Paregoric Elixir, name 
for the Zinctura ofit camphorata, or English paregoric 
elixir, to distinguish it from the Ztactura opit ammoniata, 
which was formerly also called paregoric elixir. 1893 in 
Syd. Soc, Lex. -_ 4 

B. sé. A medicine to assuage pain, an anodyne. 

1704 i. Haarts Lex. Techn. 1, Anodyncs..are sometimes 
Iso called Parngoricks. 1780Gaanr in PAi, Trans. LXX. 
129 Taking only a paregoric at night, 1815 Afr. Yohn 
Decastro \. 36 This acted like a piregoric for a little time. 

b. sfec., in the British Pharmacopoeia =/aregoric 
elixir: see A. b. 

1875 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Sed. 1. 457 The above men- 
tioned mixture of paregoric and wine oe opium, 1885‘ F. 
Anstey’ Tinted Venus xv. 180, 1 never sell paregoric to 
children, 1893 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/s In the third reprint 
of the [British Pharmacopcocin], issued in November, 1888, the 
Council drew attention in a prefatory notice to their inser- 
tion of paregoric—on page 411. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 154 We endeavour .. to relieve cough, particularly at 
night, by paregoric and other anodynes. 

+Parego'rical, cz. Oés. [See -1cAu.] = prec. A. 

1657 Tomunson Kenon's Disp. 113 Some are Paregoricall 
orfeniating. 1657 B.W. Expert Phisician 66 Diaphoretical 
and Paregorical Medicines. 

t+ Pareil, ¢. and sd. Ots. Forms: 5 pareille, 
-elle, -eylie, parelle, parail, parayl, -le, -lle, 6 
pareyl, 7 pareil. (a. F. parez/ adj. and sb., like, 
eqaal (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. parelh, Sp. 
farejo, It. pareechio ‘ equal, enen, like’ (Florio) :— 
late pop.L. *parieulum dim. of par equal.) 

A. adj. Equal. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur v. ii, Vnto yow is none lyke ne 
pareylle in Crystendome, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg., Who 
1s he that is founde paraylle or lyke to thys sacrefyse. 1610 

Frercnea Christ's Viel. t. Ixxviti, Was never sight of 
pareil fame. 2 

B. sé. a. Equality. b. A mate, fellow, com- 
panion. c¢, An equal, a match. 

a1450 Knit, de la Tour (1868) 61 She beleuid for to haue 
pareille to God. 1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 343 Suffere 
youre parelle to stond stille to be botom. c¢1495 Epitafe, 
ete. in Skelton's Ws. (1843) 11.392 Whos parayl alyue thou 
¢an not fynde. rs1a //elyas in Thoms Prose Ron:. (1828) 
11. 5: He ne knew his pareyl in prudence of understanding. 
1638 Jer. Tavion Ser. Anniv. Gunpowder Tr.7 We shall 

nickly finde out more then a pareil for S, Tames and 
5. Tohn the Boanerges of my Text. 

Pareil, obs. form of Parren. 

Pareira (piréerk). [ad. Pg. parreira vine 
trained against a wall; whence farreira brava 
wild climbing vine, the name given to the Brazi- 
lian plant.] A drug made of the root of a Brazilian 
shrub, ased in disorders of the arinary passages. 
Originally understood to be the root of the climbing 
shrub Cissampelos fareira or ‘ Velvet-leaf’, the 
parreira brava of the Portuguese, whence the 
anime; now said to be that of a different shrub, 
Chondrodendron tomentosum; the ‘ Velvet-lenf’ 
being distin ished by some as Spurtous Paretra. 

(The fact is that, historically, the latter is the real pareira, 
pareira’ of Sagesry bein a misnomer.) 

1715 Phil, Trans, XIX 365 The Pareira Brava is a 
Root which comes to us from Brazil by the way of Lisbon. 
3876 Haatey Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 721 Pareira Brava is aclimb- 
ing shrub indigenous in Brazil, 1880 Ganaoo & Baxter 

at, Med, 187 Pareira is a hitter tonic, like calumba, but 
Scarcely ever used as such; it is thought to act asadinretic. 
1887 Motoney Forestry WW, Afr. 514 Pareira brava 
(Cissamfelos Pareira) Velvet-leaf or spurious Pareira. 

Pareis, Pareiss, ohs. ff. Parisu, PARIS. 

t+ Pavel, parail, sé. Os. Forms: 4 parall, 
~allle, 4-5 -alle, -ayl(e, 5 -nyll, -eylle, 6 par- 
Telle, 6-7 parrell, -el, parel, -ell. [Aphetic form 
of ME. aparai/, APPAREL, q. v.] : 

a pecion, ¢ Tel = APPAREL sé. 1. 
a roy Bk, 17301 We schat come on suche 
> lle as is aos aa he be rents ¢ pes Ge 
+, *X¥. (Shaks, Soc. that yth t 
Parayl..this matere to amen: le. ——a— 
body of troops; = Array sd, 4. 

ae Coer de £. 1644 Kyng Rychard wente, with hys 
moo To Marcyle they gras ryde. xgri-ta def 3 
fs ae ic 2 meen, ¥ uch partey of the cominalte 

a eilongbomee ealme not of power nor ahilitie to hye 
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3. Apparatus, oatfit, furniture, iackle: = Ap- 
PAREL 56, 2, 3. 

e1gno Chron. Vilod, 448 Pis chapelle..wt alle be pareylle 

tlongede berto. 14.. in Tundale’e Vis, (1849 114 Or of hur 

was ther any er of gold or sylke. 1932 in Weaver 
Wells Wills (1890) 120 All the parell belongyn to the plowe. 
b. Clothing, array, attire: = APPAREL sé. 5. 

1377 Lanen. P. PL B. xt. 228 For his oar paraille and 
pylgrymes wedes. 1393 /é/d. C. xt. 131 In pe parail of a 
pierce @ 1400 Ocfouran 1680 Melk whyte armes, yn ryme 

tede, Was hare parayle. a 1547 Suarey ncid wv. 337 A 
shining parel..of Tirian purple. 1647 Warp Sit. &: ler 
14 Fling all his old latter him. 

4, Ornament, decorntion : = APPAREL Sb. 7, 7b; 
cf, PARURE I. 

1546 fae ae ores Yorksh., ete. Sarees 138 Two albes 
and parrelles - transcript parrettes] o| agerye. 1 
ie Churchw. Ace, (Camden) 58 Then, for Bonelr i 
alhis..vjd. 1698 Lond. Gas. No. 3370/4 Stole.., one piece 
of. .Cloth,. .marked in the peri, 1 0 H. 

b. A chimney-piece, mantelpiece. 

1533-3 in Bayley Hist, Tower London (1821) J. App. 
Pt. t. xxix, The settyng of vij. new parells in vij. chym- 
neys..ev'y fel vy. fote in wydnes, 1541 in Rogers Agric. 
& Prices WM. spf (Dartford) Parells of stone for chimneys. 
1845 Paanean Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), Parredl,..a chimney- 
piece; A set of dressings or ornaments for a fire-place. 

5. A preparation of eggs, etc. put into wine to 
refine it (see quots.). 

1594 Prat Yewell-ho. ut. 66 Which parrell for the most 
. in one night will cause them [the wines] to fine. @ 1700 

B. I. Dict. Cant. Crew, Parell, Whites of Eggs, Bay-Salt, 
Mdk and Conduit-Water beat together, and poured into a 
Vessel of Wine..in order to Fine it. 1703 Art & Afyst. 
Vintners 14 They make a Purell of burn'd atte Bay Salt, 
and Conduit Water. 

6. (?) Cf. Apparen sé. 6. 

@1330 Roland § V. 196 Fele pousand of sarazines, Swipe 
hey3e of parail. 1390 Gowra Conf. HL. 119 Lich to tuo 
twinnes of mankinde..So be thei bothe of o parail. ¢ 1400 
St. Alexitus (MS. Laud 622) 27/165 To be chirche of seit 
Bonefas Wib bis maiden pai token be pas, Pat heize was of 

araile, /érd, 56/810 He hidde bere noman shulde ywite, 

is book of gode paraile. 1528 Payne. Salerne's Kegrnr. 
H, The ruddier wines of the same parell are more nourysh- 
yng than white. 

. Nant. See PARREL. 

+ Pa‘rel, parail, v. Ofs. Forms: 4 parayle, 
4-5 parail, 5 parael, parrail, -aille, parell, 
parele, parrel, 6 parall, 7 parel. [Aphetic form 
of ME. aparail, -ayle, APPAREL v., q. el 

1, trans, To prepare, get ready, pnt in order: 
= APPAREL v. 1, 

1400-80 Alevander 480 pis dere kyng.. Had parreld him 
a proude feste. /dfd. 765 (Ashm) He parrails [Dud/. ap- 
perels] him a proude ost of princes & obire. 

b. To give a ‘parcl” to (wine): see prec. 5. 

1615 Marknam Eng. ‘ousew, 1. iv. (1668) 113 Parel it 
with six Eggs, yolks and all, one handfull of bay salt, anda 
pint of conduit water to every pare. 

2. To clothe, dress, arrny, attire: = APPAREL. 5. 

1350 Will. Palerne ae Al pe pepul is parayled and 
passed tocherche. 1393 Lane. P. Pl. C. 1. 224 Ac mar- 
chauns metten with hym [Guile]..And parailed hym lyke 
here prentys. 14.. Thomtas of Erceldoune (ed. 1875) tat 
Iam a lady of anoper cuntre, If I be parellid moost of price. 

3. To adorn, embellish: = APPAREL v. 7. 

@1gto Douctas X. Hart 1, ix, And said he suld it parall 
all with fyn And fresche delyt, with mony florist floure. 

Parel, -e, obs. forms of PERIL. 

|| Pare‘leon. Gram. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. wapéA- 
wav, pr. pple. of zapéAxew to draw aside or along, 
spin out, prolong.J (See elo) 

1678 Prituies (ed. 4), Pareicon, Protraction,a figure wherein 
a word or syllable is added to the end ofanother, as Viseetnasn, 
Etiamnum, 

re a aes / ise Ma Physiol, 
[ad. F. pardlecironomre, {. Gr. nap(a~ PARA-! against 

+ Execrro- electric + -vopla, f. véuos law, etc.] 
(See quot. 1893.) Hence Pareleotrono-mio a., 
pertaining to or marked by parclectronomy. 

1897 Rosentuat Afnuscles & Nerves 208 Called parelectro- 
tomy by E. du Bois-Reymond, because it differs from the 
usual electric action of muscles, 1878 Fostex PAys. 1. ii. 
§ 2. 52 It is not until this parelectronomic layer, as he calls 
it, has been removed..that the natural current can manifest 
itself in its proper strength. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Par- 
electronomy, name applied by Du Bois Reymond to the 
weakened condition of the electrical curreot of muscle, while 
the natural transverse section at the tendinous ends is main- 
tained. The condition is due to the presence of an opposite 
current across the natural transverse section. 

Parelie, Parelion: see PARHELION. 

Parell, -e, var. Pane, Parzen Obs.; obs. f. PERIL. 

Parellic (pirelik),a. Chem. [f Bot. L. parella, 
f. F. parelle, formerly pareele, ad. med.L. paratella, 
name of n plant.] In Pareliie acid (C5HO,), 
obtained from a crustaceonus lichen, Lecanora 
Parella; also called Pare‘llin. Hence Pare‘late, 
a salt of ean acld. 

1 9 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 3553 Parellic acid or 
Parellin, .. Parellic acid forms colourless needles, very 
slightly soluble in cold water, soluble in alcohol and in ether. 
-» Paretlate of barium..isa white powder insoluble in water. 

tT ithe He vbl, sb. Obs. Also § parral-, 
5-7 paral-, [f PAREL v, and sd, + ine] The 
action of the verb PareL; preparation, equipment, 
arraying, etc.; also concer. equipage, furniture, 
apparatas (= PAREL 5d. 3). 


- tissaes, bat chiefly and 
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1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas, Seot, ¥. 322 For xxx! sparris, 
to mak a paraling of ak for the gunnys. 150g /4i¢. Uf1. 142, 
vii} dosan of rauchteris to be coyis in the schip and paraling 
gi tha com to ony segis, 1665 J. Weaa Stone-Heng (1725) 

Tho upright Stones..retain their Angles, Arras, and a 
Shew of paralling, conspicuous, fair, and perfect even to 
Admiration. 

b, aéérté, in parelling staff, a stick used by 
vintners in ‘ pnrelling’ (see PAREL v. 1b). 

1594 Prat Jewel-Ao, ut. 68 A hazell sticke of the bignese 
ofagood cudgell,..(the Vintners call it their parrelling staffe). 
1703 Art & Myst. Vintners 16 They add more Wine, and 
stir them together in a Half-tub, with a Parelling staff. 

Paremayn, obs. f. PEarmatn, kind of apple. 


IParembole (pirembdls). Rhet. [n. Gr. 
rapexBody insertion, interpolation, parenthesis, 
etc, f, wap(a- PARA-1 1 + éuBodh throwing in, 
insertion.] A kind of parenthesis: see quot. 1753. 

[1658 Haerincron Prerog. rk Govt. Wks. (1700) 236 In 
which is contain'd the Parembole or Courses of Israel before 
the Captivity.] 1753 Cuamages Cycl. Supp, Parembole, 
ThapezBod¥, in rhetoric, a figure wherein something relating 
to the subject is inserted in the middle of a period. All the 
difference between the parembole and parenthesis, accord- 
ing to Vossius, is, that the former relates to the subject in 
hand, whereas the fatter is foreign to it. 

Parement, variant of Panament Ods. 

| Parempto'sis. Réct, [a. Gr. rapéprroois 
irruption, insertion, f wap(a- beside + éumrrwotr 
falling in, incidence.] = PAREMMOLE. 

[1706 Punurs (Kersey), Parentptosis ..a Grammatical 
Figure when a Letter is added in the middle of » Word.] 
1842 Breanne Dict, Scr. cte. 3. v. /'arentbole, tt is also called 
farempiosis, and is a species of parenthesis. 

Parence, obs. f. parends, pl. of Parent sd. 

| Parencephalon (pzxrense'failgn). Anat. 
[mod.L., £ Gr. wap(a-, PARA-1 1 4 dyxépadoy, -os 
brain, KnceEPHALON; cf. Gr. mapeyxepadis cere- 
bellum.] The cerebellum. Hence || Parencepha- 
Htis (-ai'tis) (-r718], inflammation of the cerc- 
bellum; Parence'phalocele (-sil) [Gr. «Aq lu- 
mour], hernia of the cerebellum. 

1704 J. Hanns Lex. Techn. 1, Parencephalos, the same 
as the Cereheléem, 1706 Puituirs, Parencephalos, 1842 
Duxctison Med. Lex. Parencephatocete, hernia of the 
cerebellum; a very rare disease. 1857 Mayne F.xfos. Lex, 


Parencephalitis. 
Parenchym, -me (parenkim). {ad. next, or 
a. F, parenchyme (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = next. 


1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 67 Obstructions in the 
very parenchym of that bowel. 1812 Pinkxeaton /'etra/. 
Il. 534 Fossile beds of a light mar}, which contains leaves... 
whose fibres are in the most beautiful preservation, but 
whose parenchyme is black and carbonised. 1835 Lino.ey 
Tatvod Bop (1848) I. so Cellular tissue is frequently called 
Parenchym, 1880 R. C. Drvyspare in Aled, Temp. Trni. 
Oct. 3 In the parenclyme of the organs. 

Parenchyma (pire'nkimi). Pl. parenchy-- 
mata. {a. Gr. wapéyxupa, -pat-, lit. ‘something 
poured in beside’ (f. zapa- beside + éyxupa in- 
fusion), ased by Erasistratus in sense 1a below ; 
the substance of the liver, Inngs, etc. being 
anciently supposed to be formed of blood strained 
through the blood-vessels and congulated.] 

1, Anat. and Zool, a. The special or proper 
substance of a gland or other organ of the body, 
as the liver, spleen, kidneys, Inngs, etc., as dis- 
tinguished from the connective tissne or s/roma, 
and from mascolar tissue or flesk proper. (In 

not. 1682 applied to the connective tissue forming 
the true skin, as distinguished from the nerve- 
fibres distributed through it.) - 

1657 S. Puacuas Pal, Flying-ins. BB pil .. deter. 

ver to 


mine the Parenchyma of the a certain flowin 
of hlood, as if nothing else were there but coagulated ued 


1664 Etneacnce Com. Revenge v. i, 1.. fear that the 
parenchyma of the right lobe of tbe lungs,.is perforated. 
1682 T, Ginson Anat, ee 13 The tre skin..is made ap 
of nervous fibres.. closely interwoven. .and of a parenchyma 
that fills up the interstices. 1783 W. Curren First Lines 
§$ 293 Wks. 1827 II. 32 An inflammation of the parenchyma, 
or substance of viscera, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, sv, The 
parenchymata of glandular organs are vascular. 

b. The soft tissue composing the general sub- 
stance of the body in some invertebrates, as sponges 
and certain worms ; sfec. the undifferentiated cell- 
substance or protoplasm of unicellalar animals. 

1655 R, Hoone Microgr. xxii. 138 In n Sponge, the Paren- 
chyma, it seems, is but a kind of mucous gelly. 1878 Bert 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 106 The calcareous Smee 


always lie in the connective tissue of the yma. 
Zéid, 131 The body-parenchyma of this t. becomes 
differentiated, 1881 Mivaxt Caé 9 Histo! enables us to 


understand mihccsbihey 85 nature of the ultimate sub- 
Stance or parenchyma of the ye 7 

2. Bot. Tissne conslsting of cells of approxi- 
mately equal length and breadth placed side by 
side, usaally soft and succulent, and often with 
intercellular spaces; found in all the systems of 
ically in the fundamental 
or ground tissue, as in the softer parts of leaves, 
the pulp of fruits, the bark and pith of stems, ete.; 
hence sometimes used as a synon for 
mental tissue’. (Distinguished from A. 

1651 Biccs .Vew Disp. ? 79 Beg must 
tinguish the bloud of plants, from their gore am 


PARENCHYMAL. 


or garbage. 1671 Gaew Anat, Plants i. § 18 Next to the 
Cuticle [in a bean], we come to the Parenchyma. ..1 cal 
it the Pavenchyma. Not that we are so meanly to con- 
ceive of it, as if..it were a meer concreted Juyce. For it 
is a Body very curiously ofganiz’d. /d/d. iv. § Le The 
Parenchyma of the Leaf, which lies betwixt the Nerves, 
and..fills all up. 1786 Gent/. Afag. LV1. 1 456 They make 
corks of the parenchyma, the second bark of the hlack 
poplar. 3870 H. Macmuuan Bible Teach. vit 144 ‘The 
green cellular suhstance, called parenchyma, which fills up 
all the interspaces in..leaves, 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 7 

3. attrib. and Comé., as parenchyma-cell, 

1899 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 249 Emboli of nir, of fat 
and of parenchyma-cells. i 

Hence Parenchymal, Parenchyma‘tic ad7/s., 
of, pertaining to, or consisting of parenchyma, 
parenchymatons; Parenchymati'tis /azh., in- 


flammation of the parenchyma of an organ, 
1839-47 Toon Cyct. Anat. 111. 485/2 The bloodvessels .. 
remain on the. .*parenchymal aspect af the mucous tissue. 
1897 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. M1. 1111 Probably hey are 
actually derived from the parenchymal layer. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. v 213 The *parenchymatick Laboratorie of the 
Liver. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 300 Inflamma- 
tion of the hrain, and particularly .. parenchymatic ia- 
flammation. 1857 Mavne Expos. Lex., “Parenchymatitis. 
Parenchymatous (pexrenkirmatas), a. [f. 
Gr. rapéyxupa, mapeyxupar- (see prec.) + -OUS. 
Ll. Anat. and Zool, a. Consisting of or having 
the nature of parcuchyma (sense 1); sec. applicd 
to intestinal worms whose bodies are composed o 


solid parenchyma with no visceral cavity. 

2667 PAI. Trans. 11. 498 Their Liver is of a dark Green, 
inclining to black, and Parenchymatous. 1766 Unarawaon 
ibid. LVM. 5 Under this kind of parenchymatous sub- 
stance..was a muscular mass, 1835 Krrav Had. § Just. 
Anim. 1, xi. 319 The Parenchymatous intestinal worms of 
Cuvier. 1835-6 Tono Cycl, Anat. I. 19/2 The abdominal 
viscera may be subdivided into the membranous and the 
parenchymatous, : 

b. Of or belonging to the parenchyma of an 
organ; occurring in or affecting the parenchyma. 

1824-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1]. 88 Parenchymatous 
or deep-seated inflammation. distinguished from meningic. 
1866 A. Fiint Princ. Med. (1880) 54 The cells in inflamed 
parts undergo parenchymatons degeneration. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Path, 210 Parenchymatous haemorrhages, 

2. Sot, Consisting, or having the nature, of 
parenchyma (sense 2); of or belonging to the 
parenehyma. 

179t Hamitton Berthodlet's Dyeing 11. mu. 1. i. x12 The 
-.ligneous parts are more easily pounded than the paren- 
chymatous parts. 1861 Buntiev Jfan. Bot. (ed. 2) 7 Cells 
have been divided into parenchymateus and prasenchy- 
matous; parenchymatous being .. applied to those cells 
which are placed end toend; and prosenchymatous to those 
which are attenuated, and overlap one another, . .hut various 
transitional states occur which render it impossible to draw 
..a distinct line of demarcation betweenthem. 1884 Bower 
& Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 517 Narrow ligneous bundles 
are separated... by hroad parenchymatous medullary rays. 

Ilence Parenchy ‘matously adv. 

1884 Therapeutic Gas. VI11. 555 The injection of tincture 
of iodine parenchymatously is dangerous in cases where 
the growth is very vascular. 

Parenchyme: see PARENCHYM. 

|| Parenchyme'lla. Eméryol, [mod.L, dim. 
of PARENCHYMA.] = PARENCHYMULA. 

3887 Metscuntxorr in Amer. Naturalist XX1. 419 There 
finally arose a two-layered parenchymella, which, ab- 
breviation of the emhryanic process..hecame changed into 
agastrula, /did. 421 How does the Parenchymella theary 
agree with the facts of embryology in general? 

arenchymous (pire‘nkimas), a. Now rare. 
[f. PaRENcHYM + -oUS.] = PaRENCHYMATOUS. 

2666 J. Surru Old Age (ed. 2) 185 The flesh of the hody is 
of three sorts, Parenchymous, Glandulous, or Masculous. 
1671 Garw Anat. Plants iv. § 7 The Cortical Body, or 
Parenchymous part of the Barque. 1706 Baynano in lever 
Hot §& Cold Bath. u. (2709) 382 The parenchymous Sub- 
stance of the Liver. 1826 Kiaav & Sp, Entomol. 11. xxix. 
gt (The eggs) are usually deposited in the parenchymous 
substance of the leaves, 1868 E. P. Waicut Ocean World 
vi, r2t Amoag the Gorgonide the polypier ceases to be 
parenchymous—that is, spongy and cellular, 

| Parenchymula (perenkimisla). Zubryol. 
[mod.L. dim. of Parencuyma.] (See quot.) 

1884 A. Hyarr in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. (1885) 1. 

gx It [Sycandra] is a form with concentrated development, 
in which the gastrula appears without the areachymula. 
1886 — in Amer. Fri. Sct, Ser. ut. XXXKI. 341 (Orig. 
Tissue), The Parenchymula is a recently discovered stage 
of the embryo immediately succeeding the closed blastula.. 
Adifferentiated Creer ail the amphiblastula, with the cells 
at one end becoming better fitted to take in food, could be 
transformed into a parenchymula by the migration of 
differentiated feeding cells into the interior, and the 
parenchymula could then have been transformed into a true 
gastrula, 4 

Parenesis, Parenetic: see PARANESIS, etc. 
_ Parent (péorént), sb. [a. OF. parent (ithe, 
in Littré), pl. favenz, parens (cf. Eng. pl. parence 

in 16-17thc.)=Pr. parent, paren, Sp. pariente,Pg., 
It. parente:—L. parent-em (nom. parens), sb. use 
of old pr. pple. of paréve to produce, bring forth, 
beget; prop. a father or mother, or by extension, 
an ancestor; in mod, Romanic langs, any kinsman.] 

1. A person who has begotten or borne a child ; 
a father or mother. Also parent-in-law, a father- 
in-law or mother-in-law. 
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¢x1480 Mirour Saluacioun gox To Nazareth was sho had 
home vatil hire parentes house. 1557 Seacer Sch. Vertue 
294 in Babees BR. 34x In thy parence presence Humbl 
salute them with all reverence. 1568 Grarron Chron. 1. 
97 He.. seased without right or title all the goodes of the 
sayde Duke Iohn his parent. 1623 Br. Hate Contencpi., 
O. T. xvu iv, Children are but the pieces of their Parents 
in another skin. 1647 Husbandman’'s Plea agst. Tithes 6% 
From our Ancestors, and naturall parence. 1741 Ricuarp- 
son Pamela i, He was not undutiful to his parents. 1837 
Jarman Powell's Devises (ed. 3) 11. 335 The bequest was nat 
niade by a parent or person standing in doco farentis. 1883 
H. Daummonp Wat. Law in Spir. W. (ed. 2) 257 No man 
can select his awn parents, x899 Eaat Rosearry in Daily 
News 6 May 4/2 The crusty old parent-ia-law. 

b. By extension (already in L.}: A progenitor, a 
forefather ; esp. In our first parents, Adamand Eve. 
3413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. rag There myght 
thou beholde thyn owne parentes Adam and Eue. 159 
Davies Jmort. Soud Introd. ii, God's Hand had written in 
the Hearts Of our First Parents all the Rules of Good. 1667 
Mitton 7, Z. 1m. 65 On Earth he first beheld Our two first 
Parents, yet the onely two Of mankind. 1805 SouruEv 
Madoc tn W. vm. Wks. 1838 V. 65 The glad promise, given 
To our first parent, that at length his sons., Should form 
ane happy family of lave. ne 

c. fransf. A person who holds the position or 
exercises the functions of a parent; a protector, 
guardian; sometimes applied to a father- or 
mother-in-law. Spiriteal Parent; a sponsor, god- 
parent; also, a person to whom one owes one’s 
spiritnal life or conversion. 

1826 Filer. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) gin the fayth of theyr 
spirituall parentes. 1570 Homilies 1. Rebellion i. (1859 
570 The rebels do not’ only dishonour their prince, the 
parent of their country, but also do dishonour and shame 
their natural parents. 1700 Davpen Sigismr. & Guise. 358 
A publick parent of the state. 1888 in Charity Organ. Rev, 
May 231 The ‘house parents’ receive their fixed salary. 
+2. A relative; a kinsman or kinswoman., [So 
in Fr. and other Romaniec langs.] Ods. or aden. 


(Common in 16thc.) 
ar4so Kut. de da Tour (1868) 1g0 Fulle goodly thei reuer- 
enced and obeyed eche to other as louyng cosynes and 
paeiis. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 41 The man..ys nyghe 
ynne and parent of y* goddis. zs4x R. Cotrtann Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Q ij b, As bretherne, and cosyns, or other 
parentes. 1585 T. Wasuincrontr. Vicholay’s Voy. tv. xxvii. 
145 b, Being by her next parents brought vnto.. her husband, 
1621 J. RevNoLps God's Revenge t. 131 Hee sends the chiefest 
of his Parents to Vermandero. 1745 Ex1za Hevwoon Female 
Speet. No, 10 (1748) M1. 172 She should be saluted with the 
frowns and upbraidings of a wronged husband and incensed 
peu (her nacle). 3771 Mrs. Grirritu //ist. Lady Barton 
. 267, { had many times thought of returning to Briangon, 
of throwing myself at my only surviving parent's feet, and of 
endeavouring to obtain her pardon. ’ t 
3. Any organism (animal or plant) considered in 
relation to its offspring. 
1774 Gotnsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 182 The parent began 
ta change ber note, and send forth another cry. 1841-71 
T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4) 366 The ultimate deriva- 
tian of every animal is from an ces. Mediately, ar imme- 
diately, there is always not merely a parent Lut a mother. 
3877 Daawin Fores of Fl. v. 212 Out of the above 211 seed 
lings, 173 belonged to the same two forms as their parents, 
and only 38 .. to the third farm distinct from either parent. 
4. fig. That from which another thing springs or 
is derived; a source, cause, origin, (Usnally of 
things ; less commonly of persons, in relation to 
their ‘ productions ’.) 
1590 Suans. Mids, N. u.i. 117 And this same progeny of 
euills, Comes from our dehate, from our dissention, We are 
their parents and originall. 1597 Hooxea Zeed?. Pol. v. i.§ 4 
We have reason to think that all true virtues are to honour 
true religion as their parent. 1646 Caasuaw pices to Temple 
8 Hail sister springs, Parents of silver-forded rills! 1754 
Gray Poesy 14 Parent of sweet and solema-breathing aurs. 
3841 Miattin Vonconf.l.1 The evils of which it is the pareat, 
1877 J. D. Cuamaers Div. Worship 243 It {the Liturgy of 
St. James] is undoubtedly the parent of the Armenian Rite. 
5. attrib. and Comb, a. Appositive (with or 
without hyphen), chiefly in sense 4; cf. mother- 
country. (Unlimited in number.) 
1646 Crasuaw Steps to Temple 3 Such the maiden gem.. 
Peeps from her parent stem. 1672 Dryoen and Pt. Cong. 
Granada ww. iii, Speak, holy shade; thou parent-form, 
speak on, @13721 Prion To Ces Devonshire 37 When the 
parent sun with genial beams Has animated many goodly 
gems. 1735 SomerviLLe Chace iv. 26 New bloomiag Honours 
tothe Parent-Tree. 1784 Cowper 7ask v1. 446 To Jet the 
parent hird go free. 1787 Sia J. Hawkins Foknson soo In 
the conteations between a ent-state and its offspring. 
18ar SHELLey Adonats xlvi, So long as fire outlives the 
parent spark. 1868 Daawin Anim. & Pi. 1. iv. 105 Tha 
Garenttor: must have been a burrowing animal, 1870 
lanca Compar. Grant. Anglo-S, 2 Theoretical roots ..given 
Be grammarians as those of the Parent Speech. 1878 
uTHRIE Pract. Physics 46 To find with wbat pressure the 
vapour separates itself from the parent liquid. 1903 Edin. 
Rev, Oct. 380 The parent-substance can scarcely ire been 
used up or aanihilated, 4 
b, Other combinations. (a) attrib. (4) instru- 
mental, as darent-Uest adj.; also parent-like adj. 
(adv.); ©. parent-cell (Bro/.), a cell from which 
other cells are derived; a cytula; parent-kernel, 
the nucleus of the fertilized egg-cell ; a cytococcus, 
1880 G. Mraxoitn 7 rag. Com. (1881) 150 He was hent on 
winning a *parent-hlest bride. 1810 Lee Odes of Pindar 
1810) 486 Forth from thy *parent-bosom swarm’d Th 
orian sons, to lead the way. 184a S. Lover Handy 
Andy iii. 36 He earthed himself under his mother’s bed in 
the *parent cabin, 1879 tr. Hacckels Evol. Man 1, 176, 
I therefore assign a peculiar name to the new cell, from 


PARENTAGE. 


which the child really proceeds. “usually Inaptly called 'the 
fertilized egg-cell *,.d shall call it the *parent-cell (cy¢uda), 
and itskernel (sscZens) the *parent-kernel (cytococcus), @ 1835 
Mas. Hemans Return Poems (1879) 453 The holy prayer 
Of the child in his “parent-halls. 1608 Don & Cene 
Expos. Prov. xi-xii. 75 Marueilous is the efficacy of a 
*parentlike blessing. 1735 THomson Liberty 1. 371 fie my 

reat Work Will Parent-like sustain. 1899 E. Purtiporrs 

unan Boy 197 With fathers or women he [the master] 

had an expression kaown as the ‘ *parent-smile ’. 

+ Parent, 2.1 Obs. Also 5 -ant, -aunt, 7 
cand. [Either a. OF. paran¢ apparent, visible, 

t. pple. of paroir:—L. parére to appear, or aphetic 

‘orm of afavan¢, APPARENT.] = APPARENT 4. 4: in 
parent heir, heir parent, 

1490 Caxton Zincydos xxix, 112 The mooste parent heyre 
of the lynage. 1494 Faavan Chron. vi. cexxxiii. 268 The 
sayd Henry shulde be proclaymed..for heyre nt. Jbid, 
533 By auctoryte of the same parliament syr Roger Morty- 
mer, erle of the Marche..was soone after proclaymyd heyer 
paraunt vato y¢ crowne of Eaglonde. {41677 Lovers Quarrel 
iv. in Child Badlads rv. cix B. (1886) 447/1 My heir and 
parand thou shalt be.) 

+Parrent, 2.2 Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. parens, 
paréent-em obedient, pr. pple. of pavére to obey.] 

7656 Brount Glossogr., Parent, obedient, dutiful, service- 
able. 

Parent (pé-rént), v. rare. [f. Parent 5b.: 
cf. OF, parenter (14-15th c. in Godef.) in same 
senses.] ¢rans. &. To be the parent of, heget, 
produce. b. Tobe oract asa parent to; to ‘father’ 
or ‘mother’. 

1663 Sin G. Mackenziz Relig. Stoic ii. (x685) 23 Churlish- 
ness_and Close-handedness parented by Avarice. 1884 
W. F. Cararts Sadé. for Man (1894) 192 Even a republican 
government is compelled to parent such of its people as are 
nat capable of self-governmeat. 

Parentage (pévréntédz). [a. F. parentage 
(12th c. in Littré), f£. paren? PARENT + -AGE,] 

1. Exercise of the functions of a parent; parental 
conduct or treatment. rare. 

€ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon iv. 123 Our fader..shalde 
lave slayne vs, if it hadde not be our lorde that kepte vs 
therfro .. Sore harde parentage dyd he shewe to vs, our 
naturell fader. 16a3 Wonaoerus Marrow Fr. Tongue 478/a 
Good Amitie is a second Parentage. 1867 Lewes J/ist, 
Philos. (ed. 3) 1. 269 Plata ordains community of wives, and 
interdicts parentage. a 

+ 2. Parents collectively. Obs. rare. 

1513 Beansuaw St. Werburge 1. 185: This blessed Audry 
from her yonge aege Was... Obedyent lowly vnto her 
parentage. 1590 Srensea F. Q. u. x. 27 He.. Iaquyrd, 
which of them most did love her parentage? J 

3. Derivation or descent from parents, esp. in 
reference to the particular parent or parents; 
‘birth’, lineage. 

1565 Coorza Thesaurus, Parentela ., Parentage: aun- 
cestrie. 3593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. ii, 15a The elder 
(child), .. ignoraat of his birth and parentage, Became a 
Bricklayer, when he came to age. 1664 Powea Ax. Philos. 
Pref. 18 That doubly Honourable (both for his parts and 

entage) Mr, Boyle. 1765 Bcackstone Comrmt. I. ix. 363 
Cotenea by parentage .. all legitimate children bein, 
really settled in the parish where their parents are settled. 
1870 Fareman orn. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 714 The alleged 
Parentage of her son Harold was generally doubted, 

b. 7g. Derivation from an author or source, 
origin. 

rs8x Mutcaster Positions v. (x887) 35 This worde, ypayma- 
tix, with..ypagixh, both the two of one pareatage and 
petigree. 3642 Witkins A/ath. Magick 1. vi. (1648) 9 We 
shall find it to spring from honourable parentage. 1833 L. 

-Rerewe Wand. by Loire 153 The superstition..is of very 
ancient and respectable parentage. 1882 Faarar Early 
Chr. II. 436 Sin..shows hy ethical likeness its Satanic 
parentage. es , 

4. spec. Derivation or descent from parents in 
relation to inherited rank or character ; hereditary 
degree or quality; ‘family’, ‘birth’, Usually 
with qualifying adj.; in quot. 1608 absol. good 
birth, high rank. 

3490 Caxton Encydos xi. re They whiche ben borne of basse 
parentage. a1548 Haut Chron., fen. ViT 38 Cicile Duches 
of Yorke..a woman of small stature, but of muche honaur 
and high parentage. 1568 Grarron Chvon. 11.649 Heyres af 
great parentage in the South part. 1600Suaks. A. Y.Z. 11 
Iv. 39 He askt me of what parentage 1 was; 1 told bim af as 
5 ashe. 1608 Doo & Cleaver Expos. Prov. xi-xil. 49 

‘core women which ncither have parentage, nor beauty, 

nor riche apparel to set them forth. 1754 Suentock Disc. 

(1759) I. ii. 95 They upbraided him with the Meanness of 

his Parentage. 1838 Lyrron Adrce 1. xi, Born of humble 


parentage. J 
+5. Relationship, kinship ; concer. relations collec- 


tively, kindred. Ods. F J 

1548 Lo. Somenser Efist. Scots Aivb, By mariage «- 
ane bloude, one lignage and parentage, is made of twoo. 
1587 Fiemnc Contn, Holinshed \\. 1001/1 By equalitie 
and Ioue, which is by parentage and mariage. 1657 Eant 
Monn. tr. Paruta's Pol. Disc, 6 If Cato had nat despised 

the Parentage offered him by Pompey. 1693 Tare in 
Dryden's Fuvenal xv. Notes (1697) 382 The Souldier is also 
priviledg'’d to make a Will, and to give away his Estate, 
which he got in War..without consideration of Parentage, 
or Relations. 1768 BosweL. Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 93 
ay pele «who had a numerous parentage. 

6. The condition or status of a parent; parent 
hood. Also fg. ‘ 

1876 Ganson Homeric Synchr. 165 This supposes that 
Tyre, since it had reached the age of political parentage, 
must have come into possession of considerable power some 
time before. 1877 Mas. Purenrs Story of Avis xv: 275 


.. 


PARENTAL. 


Romances, in which parentage is represented as a blindly 
deifying privilege, which it were nn irreverence to associate 
with eo tinemer an insufficient income. 1887 Brackmone 
Springhaven V1. 54 Another race..with doubts whether 
marriage could make parentage het ween them, 

7. = PARAGE 4. 

rjaq-ax Cuamaers Cyel. s.v. Parage, This Parage belng 
an equality of duty, or service among brothers an sisters, 
some have called it Frairiage and Parentage. i 

Parental (pireatal), a. ee L. parentai-ts : 
see PARENT and -aL, Cf, obs. F. parvettal (16th c. 
in Godef.).] P 

1, Of or pertaining to a parent; characteristic of 


or resembling a parent ; aren or motherly, 

t6a3 CockernaM, Parentall, of or belonging to the parents, 
3646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ap. 143 It overthrows the 
carefull course, and parentall provision of nature. 1798 
Matnus Popt?. (1806) I, iv. vil. 399 One of the most 
delightfn! passions in hnman nature—parental affection. 
3826 Disracii Viv. Grey wv. vi, The finger pressed on the 
parental lip warned him to silence, 1856 Froupe //ést. 
Zing. (1858) 11. vii. 159 The carly English held almost 
Roman notions on the nature of parental authority. — 

2. Of the nature of a parent; fig. that is the 


source or origia from whlch something springs. 

31647 Warp Siig, Cobfer 1s 1{ 1 can but finde the parentall 
root, or formall reason of a Truth, [ am quiet. 17a7-46 
Tuomson Sumner 577 To Parental Natnre ee The tears of 

tefnl joy. 1813 W. Tavtor in Monthly Kev, LXXI. 417 

the first appendix..attempts to shew that it [Sanscrit) is 
arental to the Low-Dutch and other Gothic Dialects of 
furope, 1877 Owen Mry. Wellestey's Desp. p. xxiii, The 
principal, td Go to speak) parental agent in that scheme, 
1geq H, Rerearey in Chr. World 11 Feh, 22/5 When the 
nesting season is aver, the parental robins retire to the 
thickest woods and copses, ¥ , 

Hence Parentality (peréntz'liti), the state or 
condition of being a parent, parenthood; Pare‘nt- 
ally adv., in the manner of a parent. 

3780 Bentuam Princ, Legisl. xvi. § 50 It involves in it 
divestment of parentality: to wit, of paternity, or of ma- 
ternity, or of both. 1801 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. X11. 
578 He absolves debanchery from the cares of parentality. 
1791 Burks Ags, Whigs Wks, VI. 197 Whatever rights 
the king enjoys as elector, have heen always parentally 
exercised. 1837 Sir F. B. Heap 19 Dec. in Narrative ix. 
(1839) 319, I parentally called upon them [the Canadian 
rebel leaders], as their Governor, to avoid the effusion of 
human blood. 3 a : 

| Parentalia (perénta'lid). 2/2 [L. parentdlia 
lit. parental things or rites.] Among the ancient 
Romans, Periodical ohservances in honour of dead 
parents or relations; also ¢ramsf. as title of a work 


(so L. in Ansonius), 

1706 in Pritirs, 1750 Wren (¢r¢/c) Parentalia, or Memoirs 
ofthe Family of the Wrens, 1801 Suaw in Southey’s Tha- 
taba vant, nofe, For. .two or three months after any person is 
Interred, the female relations go once a week to weep over 
the ao and perform their parentalia upon it. 

+ Parentate,v. Obs. [f. L. parentat-, ppl. 
stem of parentdre, f. parent-ent PARENT: See -ATE3, 
Cf. F. parenter in same sense.] intr. To celebrate 
the funeral rites of parents or relations; hence in 
Zeneral sense, to offer funeral obsequies. 

16z0 Barrer Ded, Southwells Poems (Turnbull) 246 Not 
to perish unrevenged, they parentated to themselves, with 
the blood of the Senate. 1623 Cockeram, Parentate, to 
celebrate ones parents funerals. 1654 R. Copaincron tr. 
Justine xt. 159 He did parentate to the Tombs of those who 
fell in the Trojan war. df. xxx1x. 470 By her death [he] 
did parentate to the Ghosts of his wife. 

Parentation (pérént-, peerénté-fon). ? Obs. 
(ad. L. parentation-em, a. of action from parentire : 
see prec. So FP. parentation (16th c.).J] The per- 
formance of the funeral rites of parents or rela- 
tives; hence, any memorial service for the dead. 

1627 Mav Lucan ty. 867 Let Fortune this new parentation 
make For hated Carthages dire spirits sake, 177a Nucent 
tr, Hist. Fr. Gerund 11. 265 An happy voyage over the 
procellons ocean of your funeral parentation. 1807 Roain- 
S0N Archeal, Greca 1, xxxiv. 124 Children and heirs were 
to perform the accustomed rites ot arentation. 

wrentdom. vonce-wd. [f. PARENT sé. + -DOM.] 
The realm, domain, or body of parents. 

1840 Vew Monthly Mag, LIX. 168 All parentdom is up 
in arms against it. 

Parented, a. rare, [f. as prec. + -ED 2] 
comb.) Having parents (of a specified kind), 

1902 bay Chran. 30 Oct. 5/1 The best parented children 

i¢ 


have to suffer exile at times, 
[a. F. pareztdle (15th c. 


(In 


_tParente'le. 0é;. 
in Halz.-Darm.), ad. L. parens2/a relationship. ] 

1, Kinship, relationship; kindred. 

€1385 Cnaucea Pars. 7. P ot Certes parentete is in two 
maneres onther goostly or flesshly. r4za tr. Seerefa Secret, 
Priv. Priv. 163 Honestly hym ‘. Prayed..wyth his grete 
Perentele awhyle hym dysporte. 1541 S/, Papers Hen, PUL 
ILL, 346 The Juges..inclyned to parcialitie and unlauful 
favor unto their parentile and affynytie. 

2. = PARENTAGE 3, 4. 
1491 Caxton VMitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. x1. s4b/2 
They ben comen of grete parentele and iyenage in worldly 
honour. cxg30 L. Cox Axe? (1899) 57 He hath spoken of 
his Parentele and bryngynge vp in youth. 41734 Nort 

ait, LL § 156 Grae 223 Not so many..as aieie were 
Cities strove for the arentele of Homer, 

- arenterli-narie, -lignarie: seePanfrep. 1g, 
tParenthese, v. Oss. rare, [f. PANENTHES-I8 
or its I. form parenthese.] trans. To intersperse 
as with parentheses. 
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1635 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 226 A faint 
voyce, whose..Jamentations were often parenthesed with 
sighes and teares, /bfd. 228 Shee pananivene her words 
with greedy kisses) thus bespake him. . 

Parenthesis (pirenp/sis). P1. -theses (-siz), 
[a. med.L., a, Gr. mapévOeais, f. napevridévar to 
pat in beside, f. wap(a- beside + ty in + ridévar to 
en és placing. Cf. F. parenthese (1 sthe.), 

t. Pardes: | 

1, An explanatory or qualifying word, clause, or 
sentence Inserted into a passage with which it has 
not necessarily any grammatical connexion, and 
from which it is usually marked off by roand or 
square brackets, dashes, or commas. 

3568 Grarton Chron. 11. 811 The Duke somwhat maruey!- 
yng at his sodaine panses, as thoughe they were but Paren- 
thesis, with a high countennunce sayde. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 83 Parenthests, an intereluding of a 
sentence..commonly set betweene two halfe circles, as thus, 
Tam content (not in respect yon deserue somuch at i Alaadael 
onely for pittie sake to hearken ynto you, 1632 R. Byriznn 
Dacty, Sabb, 218 Note M. Breerwoods Parenthesies. 1659 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 283 You see the inconveniency of 
a long parenthesis; we have forgot the sense that went 
before. 3762 Sterna Tr. Shandy V. xvi, The phenomenon 

not been worth a parenthesis, 1880 MurmHrean Gains 
Introd. 12 What is illegible.., but..ohvions from the con- 


text.., is in italics, within marks of parenthesis (). 
+b. A passage introduced into a context with 
which it has no conaexion; a digression. Oés. 

3600 Hevwoon 1st Pt, Edw. 1V Wks. 1874 1.29 Away with 
this Panay of words. 1654 GaTaKER bie Afol. 4 But 
let this go fora Parenthesis; return we to our task. 787 
H. Watrone Letl. i, Alanna 5 May (1846) 111. 288, I thonght 
you would prefer this parenthesis of politics. 

c. As a grammatical or thetorieal figure. 

3589 Potrennast Eng, Poeste wt. xiifi.) (Arb) 180 Vour 
first figure of tollerable disorder is (Parenthesis) or by an 
English name the (Insertonr). 1836 II. Roceas ¥. Howe xi 
(1863) 333 He is..full of involution, parenthesis, und awk. 
ward transposition. rg0a Daily Chron. 5 May 4/3 That 
essential quality of the amusing storyteller, the art of paren- 
thesis, the dropping in of the appropriate and unexpected 
word, the eel and tioned hrase, 

2. transf. An interval; an interlude; a hiatus. 

1599 B. Jonson £v. Man out of JJumt, wu, iii, J ne're knew 
tabacco taken as a parenthesis, before, 1628 Karte Micro- 
cosnt., Antiguary (Arb,) a9 A Mannscript he pores on euer- 
lastingly, especially if the couer be all Moth-eaten, and the 
dust make a Parenthesis betweene euery Syllable, 1654 R. 
Copaincton u. Justine ur 62 In the eee of time 
whiles the Infant grew up, he..made Laws for the Spartans, 
1996 Buaney Mem. Metastasio 11, 162 Rural amnsements 
usually serve as a parenthesis to music. 1899 Storr. Brooxr 
ag. Lit.15a During that parenthesis of had government and 
national tumult which filled the years hetween the death of 
Aldfrith. .and the renewed peace and order under Ceolwulf. 

3. The upright curves ( ) collectively, used to 
include words inserted parcnthetically; now usually 
in pl. parentheses; ‘tound brackets ’, 

Also extended to the ‘ wae brackets’ or crotchets { }. 
171§ in Somers /‘rac/s 11. 436 Our old Bibles..had these 
Words..in small Letters, and sometimes in a Parenthesis. 
19771 Luckompe fist, Printing 274 The Parenthesis serves 
to inclose such parts of a Period as make ad heel of the sub- 
ject. 1823 HH. 7 Brooke /utred, Crystaliogr. 238 This 
symbol is placed in a parenthesis to distinguish it from a 
combination of three simple or mixed decrements, 182g [see 
Parentuetic 1), 1838 Cartyte Sart. Xes. i iv, Sentences 
+. in qnite angular attitudes, buttressed-np by props (of 
parentheses and dashes). J/od. The words in parentheses, 

b. fransf. A pair of curved lines or figures 
resembling ‘ round brackets’. 

1608 Dav Law-Trickes ut. Ej, Doost see Vulcan with 
the harning parenthesis in his fore-head! 18420 Lama Elja 
Ser.1. Christ's Hosp. 35 Vrs. ago, Weaving those ingenious 
parentheses called cat-cradles, 

Parenthesist (pire‘npésist). [f. PareNtHe- 
SIZE: sec -18T.] One who introduces a parenthesis. 

THE g Pioneer Dec. 27 His poverty is here pnt to silence 
.. by this parenthesis—(bnt thou art rich), .. No douht, 
the parenthesist had in his eye Polycarp's riches towards 
God exclusively. 

Parenthesize (pirenp/ssiz), v. 
THES-18 + -1ZE: cf. emphas-tze.] 

1. rans, To insert as a parenthesis; to express 
or state in parenthesis. (Usaally with obj. clause.) 

3837 Soutuey Doctor cxix, IV. 181 Sir Kenelm Digby ob. 
serves..that ‘it is a common speech (but ', he parenthesizes, 
‘only amongst the unlearned sort) wd: ¢res mediet duo athei', 
7854 Lowete Fral, in Italy Pr. Wks. 1 I, 167 Speaking 
of Italian quarrels, Tam penipeed to parenthesize here another 
which ] saw at Civita Vecchia. i 

b. intr, To introdace a parenthesis, to say 
something in parenthesis, 

1880 Bricut Sf. af B'ham so Mat., I was going to observe 
—hnt your friendly interruptions forced me to parenthesise, 

2. frans, To insert a pareathesis ia; to interlard 
or intersperse with pareatheses. 

1889 Lance? 2a June 1297/1 The amount of constant prac- 
tice that is required to take a verbatim report of a compli- 
cated and much parenthesised speech. : 

3. To put between marks of parenthesis; to 
bracket. 

1866 Contemp. Kev. U1. 470 If our parenthesized question 
admit of anegative answer. 1866 Sat. Rev. XX1. 26 Each 
word or member of a phrase, with its explanation appended 
in parenthesized clauses, 

4. To curve into the shape ( ). Atemorous. 

1899 Scribner's Mag. X1X. 771/1 Legs somewhnt ‘paren: 
thesized by usage to the saddle. 


[f. PAREN- 


PAREPIGASTRIC, 


Parenthetic (pzrtape-tik), a. [ad. med.L. 
parenthetic-us, a, Gr. *napevOerix-de, £, napivOeroy 
ee in beside, f. sapevriOévar: sec PARENTHESIS, ] 

Of pertalning to, or of the nature of a paren- 
thesis; inserted as a pareathesis. 

31776 G. Morse Comes, Ps. Ixxiii. 11, 1 would rather aup- 
pose the foregoing verse (to whomsoever it may belong) 
to be parenthetic, 82g L. Munray Eng, Gram, (ed. 4) t 
410 The parenthesis itself does not supply the place of a 
between the parenthetle clause, and the words immediatel 
preceding it. 1883 J. Panwer Apost. Life Il. 6 Trewpel 
ofhim with many parenthetic qnatifications, 

b. fg. Interposed in the course of something else. 

1876 Geo, Ettot Dan. Der. xxxiv, Deronda took in these 
details by parenthetic glances. 188: Masson Dr Qutnecy 61 
About a year..of parenthetic peace and happiness, 

= next, 2. rare. 

1782 Tvers Rhapsody on Pofe 33 Cleland (whom he 
describes as a man of sense, ..and, to be very parenthetic, who 
was the Will Honeycomb of the Spectator's club). 

Parenthe'tical, a. [f. as prec, + -at.] 

l. = prec, 1. 

1624 T. Scorr (fitéd) Votive: Anglim: or the Desires and 
Wishes of England, in a Parenthetical Discourse, 3638 
Rouse LTeav. Univ, ix. (1704) 128 The three first verses., 
being a Parenthetical Inte ition. 1855 H. Srexcea Princ. 
Psychod. (1872) 11. vt, vi. 62 pple from this parenthetical 
discussion. 1868 E. Eowaros Ralegh I. xxit. 508 Tt had 
many times found parenthetical employment in urging upon 
Salishury yet one expedition more. 

2. Characterized by parenthesis; addicted to or 
using parenthesis, 

1837-9 Hateam Hist, Lit. wiih § 141 We call it levity, when 
the mind is easily diverted, and the disconrse is parenthetical. 
1846 Por A. S. Stephens Wks. 1864 I11.62 [Style] involved, 
needlessly parenthetical. 1859 Hetrs Finds in C. Ser. ti. 
IL. v. 112 Then there is the parenthetical talker. 

3. Curved like (.); bandy.  nonce-1se. 

1856 R. F. Burton £/. Medinah xxvii. I. ar7 An Indian 
woman, with her semi-Tartar features. .and her thin paren- 
thetical legs, 

Parenthetically (pxrénpetikili), edz. [fe 
prec. + -ty¥2.] In a parenthetlceal manner; in 
a parenthesis; by way of parenthesis or interlude. 

1664 FI. Moar .Vyst. /ntg. 390 If we referre dxov to the 
ve City, and read (which is spiritnally called Sodom and 
/Egypt) Parenthetically, a Bavant Observ. Script. ui 
163 Lhe intelligence is certainly mentioned parenthetically. 
1859 Hawriuorxe Afardie Faun xxxii. (1883) 339 Many of 
whom are parenthetically devout. 1874 H. R: Revsotps 
John Bat. v. § 3. 337 ‘The clanse..is bronght in paren- 
thetically, and is not the main point of the statement. 

Parenthood (pé-rénthud). [f. Parent sd. 
+ -1100D.]_ The slate or position of a parent; 
fatherhood or motherhood. 

2856 Miss Mutock ¥. Halifax xxv, Those on whom the 
Father of all men has bestowed the holy dignity of parent. 
hood. 1873 H. Srencra Stud. Sociol, xv. (1874) 371 Parent. 
hood produces mental exaltation not otherwise producible. 

Parenticide! (parentisoid). [f. L. parest-em 
PaRENT 56. + -CIDE1,) One who murders his parent. 

1656 in Buount Glossogr. a1834 Corertpce In Cottle 
Early Recolt. (1837) 1. 249 Pain, dark Error’s uncouth 
child, Blameless parenticide £ 

Paresnticide %. rare—°. [f. as prec, +-civE 2] 
The murder of a parent. 

1658 Pinturs, Parenticide, a killing of ones Parents 

Parentile, variant of PARENTELE Oés. 

+Pa-rentine. Os. rare. [Derived in some 
way from ParenT: ef. OF, parentd (AF. parentee), 

Parentesse, parentors parentage.] Parentage. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 841 Noriture & connyng, bewte & parentyne. 
Jdrd, 3241 3it for his parentyne, to pipe, ns doith a mowse, 
1 woll hym tech. 

Parentless (pé*réntlés), a. [f Parent sd, 
+ -LESS,] Without pnrents; fatherless and mother- 
less; orphaned. Also fg. Having no (known or 
traceable) parents, author, or source. 

1561 T. Norton Catrin's Inst. i xvi. (1634) 245 He will 
not leave them as parentlesse, but will come againe to them. 
3610 Afirr. Mag., Eng. Eliza Induct. 7 Thy Orphans left 

re parentlesse alone, ¢ 1800 H. K. Waite Wand. Boy, 
ama ntless wandering boy. 186a Mzatvare Rom. Ep, 
(1865) VIL. lx, 289 Thus it is that the Colosseum, the most 
conspicuous type of Roman civilization, .. is nameless and 
parentless, " a 

Parentship (peeréntJip). [fas prec, + -sutP.] 
The office or position of a parent. 

1849 Tats Mag. XVI. 510 In the sphere of parentship 
there are two human providences, 1895 J. Kino Moral, § 
Redig. viii. 337 The ideas that flow from it are not kingship 
and citizamtt, hut parentship and sonship, 

Parepididymis (pirepidi-dimis), Anat. 
[mod. L., f. Pan(a-11 + Eprpipymis.) The organ 
of Giraldes, a mass of convolated tabsles just 
nhove the epididymis. Hence Parepidi‘dymal @., 
pertaining to the Has ee 

388: [see Panoornoron}, 1888 Rowesron & Jacxson 
Anim, Life 355 Remnants of the non-sexual part of the 
mesonephros may persist (par-epididymis, par-cophoron, of 
Mammalia). 1890 Cent. Dict., arcpididymal, 
jarepigastric (parepigz'strik), a. Anat. [f. 


int 


Pin(a-! 1 + Eprcasrric.} Situated or occarring 
beside or abont the epignstrium. , 

tr. cen Ziemssen's Cye/, Med. V1. 30, This ion 
is designated in general terms ‘¢| rc’... But to 


avoid confusion with another form, .it is better to designate 
the first-meptioned as ‘ parepigastric *. 


PAREPITHYMIA. 


|| Parepithymia (pirepipi'mia). Pah. [mod. 
L., f£ Par(a-11 + Gr. émOupta desire,] A mental 
disorder characterized by perverted desires, Hence 
Parepithy'mie a., relating to parepithymia. 

2857 Mayne Expos, Lex., Parepithymia, Parepithymic. 

Pareplum, obs. form of PEAR-p/un. 

+Pare‘pochism. 0és. [f. Pan(a-l1 + Epoci 
+-1sM: cf. farachronism.] An error of date. 

1685 H. Move Paralip, Prophet. x. 63 A gross Parepochism 
committed by Josephus. /did. xi: 81 And so fairly com- 
mitted a Parepochism, the taking one Epocha for another. 

Parer (péora). [f. PARE v. + -ER}.] a. 
instrument for paring. : 

1573 Tussea Hwsé. (1878) 98 A hone and a parer, like sole 
of a boote, to pare away grasse and to raise ey the roote. 
2600 Hakuyt Voy. 111, a71 The women with short peekers 
per part of the ground 


or parers,,.doe onely breake the 
olde stubbes of corne 


to raise vp the weeds, grasse, and olde 
stalks, 1828 Mota Mansie Wauch xiii. (1833) 89 A sharp 
shoemaker’s parer, 1883 Lovert in Proc. cog. Soc. 
29 Jan. 68 The shocing-smith. .drawing this parer or gouge 
over the hoof. E ; 

b. A person that pares, in various senses. 

1862 Mrs. H. Woon Alrs. Hallib. 1. xx, There were 
parers, grounders, leather sorters, dyers, cutters, makers-up, 
and else, 1887 Gassinc Thyrsa 111. iii, 62 The old man 
must have. .friends about him, and not cold-blooded pinchers 
and parers. 

Parer, obs. form of PARURE. 

Parergal (pars-1gil),@. [f. PARERO-ON + -AL.] 
Of the nature of a parergon; snbsidiary, supple- 
menlary. So + Parerge'tio, -ical [cf. energetic] 
adjs., in same sense. 

1827 G. S. Fasea Sacer. Calend, Prophecy (x844) 1. 53 Oa 
the morrow of this parergal sabbath, as being the beginnin 
of the barley-harvest, they were directed to bring a sheaf o 
the first-fruits for a wave-offering. 1643 R. Baituie Lett, 
to Spang 2 Jane (1841-2) 11. 72, I take Wednesday, either 
before or afternoon for some parergetick Diatribes, oer 
Watkuxcton Ot. Glass xv. 159 1f there be any parergeticall 
clauses, not suiting true judgement. 

+Parerga‘stical, z. Os. rare. [f. PARERGON, 
after Gr. épyaorix-ds working +-AL.] Of the nature 
of a parergon, done as by-work. 

1597 G. Harvev Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) ITI. 15 
But to leaue these parergasticall speeches and to come to 
your trimming, because 1 will deale roundly with you. 

Parergic (pard:idzik), a. rare. “[f. as Parer- 
Gon + -Ic.] Pertaining to by-work. 

zgoo G. W. E. Russe. Conferences Ded. 27 Tame spirits 
of a parergic pen, 

|| Parergon (pirdugen). Pl. parerga (in 7 
erron. parergas). [L. farergon an extra ornament 
in art, a. Gr. mapepyoy by-work, subordinate or 
secondary business, etc., sb, use of nenter of 
napepyos beside or in addition to the main work, 
f. mapa beside + épyov work.] 

1. In Painting: Something subordinate or ac- 
cessory to the main subject ; hence, generally and 

Jig, ornamental acccssory or addition, grace, 
embellishment. ? Ods. 

x60x Hottann Pliny 11. 542 He painted among those by- 
works (which painters call Paverga) certaine small gallies 
and little long barks, to show therby the small beginnings of 
his art. 1612 Peacham Graphice 45 For yout Parergas or 
needlesse graces, you may set forth the same with Farm- 
houses, Water-mills, Pilgrims travelling, &c. 1656 Brount 

Glossogr. s.v. Landskip, Al that which in Picture is not of 
the body or argument thereof is Landskip, Parergon, or 
by-work, 1658 Puiurs s.v. Lantski~, The persons are 
called the Argument, the Landskip the Parergon or “By- 
work. 2724 R. Wonrow Life F. Wodrow (1828) 68 These 
were the proper parerga to and the gentlemanly learning 
ofa minister. A 

2. By-work, subordinale or secondary work or 
business ; work apart from one’s main business or 
ordinary employment. 
_ € 1618 E. Botton ee iv. iv, For that the Subject.. 
is rather Parergon, then the thiag it self 1 write of. 1673 O. 
Warker Educ. xiv. 197, I advise to, hut onely asa parergon, 
notanemployment. 1897 A/henzunzg Jan. 51/3[He] pursued 
astronomy asa yeceon (to use his own favourite phrase). 

+3. A supplemental work. (As title of a book.) 

17a6 Avuirre (title) yarciege Juris Canonici Anglicani: 
or, a Commentary hy Way o' Supplement to the Canons and 
Constitutions of the Church of England. 

+Pa'rergy. Ods. [f. prec. with change of 
suffix.] A thing beside the purpose in hand. 

3646 Sin T. Baowne Pseud, Ep. vu. xvi. 373 The Scriptures 
vane serious, and commonly omitting such Parergies, it 

will be unreasonable from hence to condemne all Inughter. 
1630 Cuaateton Paradoxes Prol.12 Whether Roman Vitriol 
may not he justly referred to the Classis..must be a parergy 
here todisputeit. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Pare: »Parergon 
or Parerguim,.. any thing that is besides aA priacipal 
question, poiot or purpose in hand. 

Pares, paresche, pareshe, obs. ff. Parisu. 

Paresi: see Parisis, a French coin. 

| Paresis (petisis). [mod.L., a. Gr. répecis 
letting go, slackening of strength, paralysis, f, 
maptévas to let go, let fall, relax, etc., f. wapa- by 
+ lévac to let go.] = 

1. Path. Partial or incomplete paralysis, paralysis 
affecting muscnlar motion but not sensation. 
General paresis, a term used by some for progressive 
paralysis of the insane. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Paresis,a sort of 
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Palsie. 2790 ee C. Smyra in Med. Commun. 11. 491 He 
had..been subject to.. paresis or palsy. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4)1.144 The paresis of the olfactory nerves. 

1867 Furxt Prine. & Pract. Med, 645. 1874 Roosa Dis. Zar 
108 The form of insanity was general peresis in eight cases. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 301 There was paresis of 
the left side of the face, paresis of the arm, and complete 
paralysis of the hand and foot. 

Jig. 2896 Howets Jmpressions § Exp, 208 The slowly- 
creeping desolation, the gradual paresis, that was seizing 
upon the late full and happy life of our hotel. 

2. The ‘letting go’ or ‘dropping’ of elements 
of a word. 

1885 Zrans. Aner. Philol. Assoc. App. p. xxxi, He [the 
Negro] has simply taken the principle of pavesis, or word- 
neglect,—a Focus chy which saculate becomes mote 
(a spot)—and worked it out to its ultimate consequences. 

Paressh, paresshe, obs. forms of PARISH. 

Paresthesia, variant of PARESTHESIA. 

Paretic (pare'tik), 2. Path. [ad. mod.L. 
pareticous, {. Gr. mdéper-os relaxed, palsied: see 
-1¢.] Of or pertaining to paresis; affected with 
or characterized by paresis, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 480 A debilitated 
und paretic state of the liver. 2888 Horus (U. S.) Sept. zor 
The increase of paretic dementia, and the increase of 
alcoholic insanity. 1896 Al/butt’s Syst. Med. 1, 350 The 
use of the kathode for paralytic or paretic states. 

Hence Pare‘tically adv. 

1878 Smithsonian fast, oe He proved that. .currents 
(of galvanism] travelling ia both directions act paretically. 

Par excellence: see Par prep. II b. 

Pareyll, obs, f. Perit. Pareylle, var. ParEb. 

Parfait, -ayt, -ect, -et, -it, -ite, etc., obs. ff. 
Perrect. Parfay: see PERFAY. 

||Parfilage (parfila-z). [F., f. parjizer to 
unravel thread by thread: in OF, pourjiler, {. pour 
for + fié thread.} The unravelling of gold or 
silver thread from laces, epaulets, tassels, etc. ; 
fashionable as a pastlme among ladies, esp. in 
France, in the latter ee of the 18th century. 

2894 A. Dorson 18¢h Cent. Vignettes Ser. u. 256 Of the 
Austrian Court aad its decorums, of its parfilage and its 
card-parties, Lady Mary has much to say. 1896 Godey's 
Mag. Feb. 177/2 The business was known as parfilage, 
and the thread pies (called rae deuses), when they went 
to court, took large bags to hold whatever they received 
from the men. /éi2., The countess introduces a scene in 
one of her novels ridiculing parfilage. 

| Pasxfleche (parflef). Also -flesh. [app. 
Canadian Fr.] Among some tribes of North 
American Indians: A hide, usually of a buffalo, 
deprived of the hair and dried by stretching on 
a frame; an article made of such hide. 

1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 168 Opposite the chief.. 
Jay several very fine robes and parfleshes finely painted. 
2882 R. 1. Dopce Our Wild Indians xix. 254 note, Among 
almost all the Plains tribes, the common name for a skin so 
prepared is ‘parfieche ', and almost everything made of it is 
also ‘ parfleche’. x899 G. B. Grixnete in Aflantic Monthly 
LXXXIIL. 25/2 Inan Indian village,.the hand that scrapes 
the parfleche rules the camp. 

Parforce, obs. f. Perrorce. Parforme, 
-fourme, -fourne, obs. ff. PERFORM. 

Parfornysshe, var. PERFURNISH Oés. 

Parfyght, parfyt, obs. ff. PERFEcT. 

Pargana, -ganna, variants of PERGUNNAH, 

Pargasite (piigissit). Jfn. [ad. Ger. Zar- 
gasit (Steinheil 1814), £. Zazgas in Finland, where 
found: see -1TE! 2b.] A green or greenish variety 
of HORNBLENDE. 

1818 T. Tuomson Ann. Philos. XI. 469 A new mineral 
called pargasite has been sent to this couatry. 2868 Dana 
Adin. (ed. 5) 235 Pargasite is usually made to include green 
and bluish-green kinds, occurring in stout lustrous crystals, 


or granular, 
(?Shortened from 


Parge (paidz), v. ? Obs. 
PARGET v.] = PARGET uw I. 

1gox in New Eng, Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1879) XX XIII. 176 
note, To point the garret and to Parge the chimnyes with 
‘cod Lime morter. 1703 T. N. City & Cy Purchaser 31 
hey do not Parge, or (which is all one) Plaster their 
Garrets. 3805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 57 The 
thatch should be properly parged with lime-mortar on the 
inside, to prevent any dust-falling upon the milk. 

So + Parge-work = PARGET sé. 2, PARGETING 2. 

1649 in Archxologia X. 403 Above which [waynscot] is 
a border of freet or parge worke wrought..the seeling is of 
the same fret or parge worke. 

Parge-board. = BARGE-BOARD. 

1845 Paakea Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 42 Barge-board, Berge- 
board, Verge-board, or Parge-board. : 

+ Pa-rgen, v. Obs. Altered form of PARGET v. 
Hence + Pargener (-ur). = PARGETER. 

1449-50 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtecs) 239 Prole pargenynge 
eccl. par. supradicte. 1489 Priory of Finchale in Parker 
Gloss. Archit. (1845) I. a72 Pro Je pergenyng et weschyng 
ecclesia de Fynkhall. 

Parget (pa-1dzét), sé. Also 5-7 pariet (¢=/), 
6 -ette, 6 pergit, 7 parjet. [app. f. PARGET v. 
(or from same source).] 

1. Plaster spread upon a wall, ceiling, etc. ; 
whitewash ; roughcast ; in mod. dial. sfec. a plaster 
made of lime and cow-dung with which the flues 
of chimneys are lined. 

13.. £. £. Adit. P. B. 1536 A fust faylaynde pe wryst, 
Pared on pe parget, purtrayed lettres. ¢1420 Pallad. on 


PARGETED. 


Husb, 1. 414 The parget of thi wough be strong & bryght. 
c14qo Proms. Parv. 383/2 Palrjget, or pag er for wallys, 
Sp suit Oe. 1530 Pausca. 252/1 Pariette for walles, 

lanchissevrée. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. 69 Wrytinge..ia 
the whight parget of the wall of the kynges palace. 1639 
Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Unt, x\viit (1643) § 526 Wih his 
trovell hee roughcasteth all over with plastering; to wit, 
with slaked lime..and with parjet. 2789 M. Manav tr, 
Persins (1795) 120 note, The plaster, parget, or rough cast 
ofawall, 1842-36 Gwitt Archit, ee 7) Gloss., Parget, a 
name given to the rough plaster used for lining chimney 
flues, and formed of lime and cow’s dung. 

Jig. 1597 J. Kinc On Yonas (1618) 162 Wipe out the 
parget of thy flitting honours, and take a naked view of thy 
naked selfe. x657 W. Morice Coena gtasi Kowy Def. xx. 
172 With what parget soever men may daub, 

2. spec. Ornamental work in plaster; a facing of 
plaster with ornamental designs in relief or in- 
dented, used for decoration of walls: also called 
pargeting. (+ Also applied to other wall-decora- 
tion, as gilding; cf. next, 1c.) Ods. or Hist. 

[a 2400-so Alexander 5285 A chambre,..parraillid all of 
plate-gold, pariet and opire.] 1569 Srenser Visions Bella 
ui, Golde was the parget: and the sielyng eke Did shine all 
scaly with fine golden plates. 2606 Svivesrer Du Bartas 
u. iv, u, Magnificence 1162 All the Parget carv'd and 
braached trim With Flowrs and Fruits, and winged Cheru. 
bim. 2726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 11.17/1 Unless you will 
aoe the name of painting to a parget ay various colours. .. 

This parget may be made of red oker burat. 


+3. Gypsum used for making plaster; plaster-stone, 

2657 Tomson Renou's Disp.27 Many Poysons are drawn 
from Minerals..as Quicksilver, red-Lead, Parget. 176x tr. 
Busching’s Syst. Geog. M1. 56 Near Bardi, among the 
parget and chalk-veins, are found sexangular crystals. 

+4. iransf. Paint (for the face): cf. next, 2. Oés. 

1593 Drayton Zclogues iv.77 And Beauties selfe..Scorn’d 
Paintings Pergit, and the borrowed Haire. 

Parget (paidgél), v. Also 4 parchat, 5-6 
pargett(e, pergette, (5 pergete, 6 pargytt), 6 
pariet (¢=/), 7 pariete, perget, 7-8 pargit. 
[app. a. OF. pargeter, parjeter to throw or cast 
over a surface, in Litge pdrjeter = jointoyer (Godef.) 
(‘a term of masonry, to fill up the joials of stones 
with mortar or plaster’ Littré), f. par through, 
all over + jeter to throw or cast: cf. (1557) ‘ they 
cast it all over with claie, to keepe out the wind’, 


Cast v. 57, and see RouGHCAST. 

The synonym sfargette (found only in Proms, Paro.) has 
suggested to some a connexion with L. spargére, or a 
med.L. frequentative sfavgitare; the spelling fartef (i e. 
parjet) has been hy others ineptly connected with L. 
pariet-em partition-wall.] ‘ 

L. trans. To cover or daub with parget or plasier, 
to plaster (a wall, etc.) ; to adorn with pargeting 
or ornamental plaster-work. 

1382 Wvcuir Ezek, xiii. 10 And he bildide a wal, farsothe 
thei dawbeden [g/oss or pargetiden] it with fen with outen 
chaffis, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (Bodl. MS), 
Cement..to ioyne stones togedres and to pargette and to 
whitelyme walles. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 
n. xii, 30x The walles to be parieted without, and within, 
and diuersly paincted. 1632 Le Gavs tr. Velleius Paterc. 
x25 Quintus Catulus..shut himselfe up in a place lately 
pergetted with lime and sand, ..and withall suffocating his 
owne breath, died. 2726 Leont Alberti's Archit. 1. 101/2 
Let the floor of your Vault be pargetted. 2869 Latest News 
s Sept. 7 That no iron chimney bars supporting the arch 
are absent, and that the flues are pargeted. f 

+b. To daub or plaster over with (anything). 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R, xvi. xit (Bodl, MS.), Beene 
.pergetteth be rof off her huyues wib wose and gomme. 
1594 ae Jewell-ho, 11.31 Then parget over whatsoever 
thou wilt with this composition. 1656 Eaat Mons. tr. 
Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass, 1. \xxvii. (1674) 104 They 
saw the Wretch pargeted with apparances four inches thick, 
all over his body. 2698 Favee Acc. £. /udia § P. 424 The 
continual confluence of Flocks of Water-Fowl. .having paved 
or pargetted the whole Rock [Ascension] with their Filth. 

+c. To cover or decorate (a surface) with 
ornamental work of any kind, as gilding, precious 
stones, etc. Os. . F salt 

2400-50 Alexander 3673 All pargestis {? pargettid] of plate 
as pure as pe noble, 2576 Baker Fewedl of Health 34b, The 
vessels of Glasse are pargetted and fenced. 1634 Six T. 
Heapeat Trav. 61 Their outside tyling pargetted with azure 
stones resembling turquoises. Morreux Radelais ¥. 
xxxvill, The Roof and Walls of the Temple. .all pargetted 
with Porphyry and Mosaick Work. 1886 R. F, Burton 
Arab. Nes. (abr. ed.) L 85 The couch of juniper-wood, 
pargetted with gold and silver. 

+2. ¢transf. To daub or plaster (the face or 
body) with paint; to paint. Also zvér. for ref. Obs. 

3g81 Petrie Guazzo's Cro. Conv, i, (1586) 125 b, Those 
dawbed, pargetted, and vermilion died faces, 1609 B. Jonson 
Sil. Wom. v. ii, She’s aboue fiftie too, and pargets| 1660 
F, Brooxr Le Blanc's Trav. 192 They delight much to 
parget their bodies with a reddish earth. 

3. fig. To cover with a fair appearance; 10 
‘whitewash’, to smooth or gloss over. ? 06s. _ 

1592 Conspir. Pretended Ref. 6 The sinke of these sinnes 
in him, hee alwayes smoothlie couered and parieted ouer.. 
with a very rare outward earnestoesse. 1640 BasTwick 
Lord Bps. ti. C, Thus they did. .parget, or roughcast their 
vices. 31824 Carty Wilhelm Aleister IV. xii. 237 If one 
did not try to parget-up the outward man as long as possilile. 

Hence Pasrgeted pi. a. 

1538 Exyor, Caicatus, pergetted or whyte lymed. 1557 
Hocoert, Pargetted house, calcata. 1645 Buxcesse Serm 
Ho. Comm. 30 Apr. 51 With faire, (specious, pargetted, 
glozing words). 1888 Athenvun: 16 June 760/2 Soine charm: 
Ing pictures of old pargeted houses, 


PARGETER. 


+Pargeter (pitsdzétar). Ofs. Forms: 6 
pargetour(e, pergetor, 6-9 pargetter, 7 -gotlor, 
-jetter, 9 -gitor, 8- -geter. [orig. pargelour = 
OF, *parjetlenr, agent-n. from parzet-er: see prec.) 

1, A plasterer; a whitewasher. 

1538 Exvot, Cemvntari’, daubers, pargetters, rowghe 
masons, whiche do make onely walles. 1658 Baosnart. 
Treat, Specter: 1. 8 Not far from the Town, he met 10 
Pargettors. .carrying with them their tools, 1826 J. Baitry 
Farceliini, Dealbator, one who white-washes, 0 pargeter. 

2. fig. One who ‘bedaubs’ with flattery; a 


syeophant. 

ay6s6 Ussuer Power Princes 1. (1683) 71 Let those 
parjetters of great inen naw come forth. 

Pargeting (parsdgétin), zbt, sb. [-1NG1,] 

1. The action of Panort 2, ; plastering ; adorning 
with plaster-work; téravts/. painting (of the face). 

1396 Conspotus Witl, Chert Custodis Coll. Cautuar. Oxon. 
(1831) 33 Item pro carecta calcis pro parchetting vjr. viijd. 
e1440 Promp. Parv. 384/% Pargettynge (or spargettynge of 
wallis), gipsacio, gifsatura, 1588 T. Tuomas Dict, (1606), 
fncrustatio, a laying over, a pargetting,..a rough-casting. 
1661 Rust Origen’s Opin, in Pheatz (1721) I. 42 If the 
Mouse be ruinous. .nll the external Painting and Bercertine 
imaginable. .can neither secure the Inhabitants from its Fall. 
1703 1. N. Crty & C. Purchaser 218 Pargeting. signifies 
the Plastering of Walls, 1853 Turnea Dom. Archit, 11. ii. 
45 Impressed onthe plaster in the same manner as pargetting 
was performed. 

Jig. 1657 W. Mozica Coena guast Kowy Diat. v.247 Much 
pargetting there is, to shew a disparity between the Word 
and Prayer and the Sacraments, 

2. concer. Plaster or plaster-work, often oma- 
mental: = PARoET 56. 1, 2. 

1388 Wyettr £sch. xiii. 12 Where is the pargetyng [1382 
duwhynge], which 3e pargetiden? 1538 Etvot, /ectorinnr, 
the playstr snge or pariettynge of n house, 1603 Kyo.irs 
Mist, Purks (1621) 543 The wals glistered with red marble, 
and pargeting of divers colours. 1756 Br. Pocockr Trav. 
(1889) 11. 228 All the old houses in Herefordshire are built 
with frames of wood and cage work between, call'd pargit- 
ing. 1838 Cret/ Eng. : Arch, Frail. 1. 212/a Vhe practice 
is to coat the inside of the flue with a composition of lime- 
mortar with cow-dung, called ‘pargetting ‘. a ey R. 
Baiwcrs Eros 4 Psyche May 9 The pargeting of ceiling and 
of wall Was fresco’d o'er with figures manifold. 

3. attrib, 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vit i. 550 They annoynt it with 
& kinde of pargetting mortar. 

Pargeting, 7//.c. [f. as prec, + -Ino 2] 
That pargets; +that ‘whitewashes’, glosses or 
smooths over. 

1637 Gittesriz Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Aijb, Vou must 
not acquiesce in the pargelting verdiet of those who are 
wealthy and well at ease. 

+ Pargety,«. Obs. rare. [f. Panorr sd, +-v.] 
Of the nature of plaster, sticky. 

1684 ir. Kambresar. Art PAysick u 42 Four sorts [of 
flegm{; the Watery..and the Pargetty. 

Pargo, pargie: sec Porco, rorey. 

Parhedral (pashe'dril),a. rare. [f. Gr. wépe- 
dpos adj., sitting beside, sb. an associate, coadjutor 

+ -AL; ef. Pangpriat.] Attendaat, subsidiary. 

1884 Guide to Exh. Gail. Brit. Afus. 94 Besides the 
Principal gods, inferior or parhedral gods, personifications of 
the faculties, senses, and others. 

Parhelion (pahfliga). Pl. parhelia (-i3), 
rarely-ions. Also 7 parelion, ( A/. (erroit.) -elias, 
-helia’s),8 parelium, -helium; also 8. 7 parelius, 
-elfos, -helius, #/. -elii, -helii; y. 7 parelie. [a. 
L. parélion, a. Gr. mopyAtov, also mapyAtos, f, mapa- 
beside + fAtos sun. Early forms represent also 
the latlnized parélins, parélium, and F. pardlie 
(1547 in Haiz.-Darm.). The insertion of 4, after 
Gr. #Atos Adlios, Is later.) 

1. A spot ona solar halo at which the light is 
intensified (usually at the Intersection of two halos 
or bands of light), often prismatically coloured, 
and sometimes dazzlingly bright, formerly supposed 
to be a reflected image of the sun ; a mock sun. 

Two or more parhelia are usually seen at once, on a level 
with and on opposite sides of the sun, and sometimes 
cooly above and below it. 

1647 Hi. Mare Sony of Sowf 11. i. ut. xxv,Glistring Parelies 
Or Other meteors. 1648 Bovtr Seraph. Love xii. (1700) 61 
As absurd as it were for a Persian to offer his Sacrifice to 
a Parhelion (as the Greeks call that Meteor) instead of 
adoring the Sun. 1649 Jea. Tavioa Gt, Excemf. 1. ii. 71 

The Sunne we acloud produces a Parelius, or 
@ representation of his owne glory. 1661 Bovis Style of 
Script. 2sg As parhelions [1675 parrhelions] to the sun. 
1665-6 Phil. Trans, 1. 220 At the lwo extremities .. ap- 

‘ two Parhelin’s or Mock-suos. 1706 Puituirs, Pare- 
ua or Parkelinm, a Mock Sun, rz7ax W. Wurstox in 
Phil. Trans. XXXL. 213 Two plain Parhelia, or Mock- 
Suns. 1789 Von Trou. /ecland 35 The parhelions are 
Observed in Iceland chiefly at the approach of the Green- 
land ice, 1878 Naars Polar Sea 1. xii. 301 A fine circular 
prismatic halo was seen round the sun with a distinct 
pepe parhelion at the usuat distance on each side and 

ve it, 

2. fig. Applied to a fainter image or reflection 
of pooshing else. 

1647 T. Goopwin Wks. (1861) 111. 277 Parhelii, and 
resemblances, and shadows of those ee the ‘mind 
Secretly conceives and forms. 1683 J. Scorr Chr. Life 
(1699) = 341 Only the parhelius or reflection of tho visible 

ty of him. 1867 Drarer Amer. Civ, War 1. xxxiii. 563 

The sky was fnll of parhelions of delusive glory. 


on. VIL. 
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Ilence Parheliacal (piuh/lai:ikil), Parhelio 
(pathilik or -he'lik) aajs., pertaining to or re- 
sembllag a parhelion. 

Parheliacal ving or parhelic cirele, a horizontal circle of 
light passing through the sun, seen in connexion with halos, 
with parhelia at certain points on it. 

1839 Bawey Festus xxxii, (1832) 546 Parheliacal gods 
which mocked inen’s minds, 1890 Chambers’ Eneyel. V. 
524/2 The Parhelic circle, which is n white circle passing 
through the sun and parallel with the horizon, 

|| Parhidrovsis. Also parid-. [f. Par(a-] 1 
+ Gr. idpés sweat: see -os1s,] ‘Secretion of 
sweat of an abnormal kiad’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Parhomologous (pa:homp'ligas), a. Comp. 
anal, [f. Pan(a-1 1 + Homonocous.] Applied 
to parts appareatly but not really homologous : 
see quot. So Parhomo‘logy (pishomp'ldd3i), the 
condition of being parhomologous. 

1888 H. Gavow in Nature 13 Dec. 151/2 Two plexuses 
may be homodynamous, although, strictly speaking, not 
homologous. ‘This is expresse: by the term ‘imitatory 
homodynamy ', more ns by parhomology. /éfd., The 
muscles .. together with the nerves, undergo metameric 
changes until they. .are only parhomologous. 


| Parhypate (pashi-pitz). Also 8 parypate. 
[a. Gr. napuadrn (sc. xop8y), f. wop(a- beside + 
Uraros uppermost.] In ancient Greek music, The 
name of the lowest note but one in either of the 
lowest two tetrachords, 

1603 Hottano Péntarch E.xplan, Wds., Parhypate hypfatsn, 
-» Subprincipall of principals. A string or note in Musicke : 
C, Fa, ut, Parhypate Mesda, ..Subprincipall of meanes: 
n String or note in Musicke: F, PA, Ct. 1706 Puittips, 
Parhkypate, ..the Sound of the String next the Bass, 1753 
Cuamners Cycl. Supp, Paryfate, in antient music, ..that 
note or chord of a tetrachord which lay next to the hypate, 

Pariah (péerii, pa-rii). Forms: 7 parea, 
(piriawe, parrier, 8 parrear, bareier), 8-9 paria, 
(pariar, parriar, 9 pareiya), 8~ pariah. [ad. 
Tamil paratyar, pl. of paraiyan name of the 
largest of the lower castes in Southern India, lit. 
(hereditary) drummer’, f. faraz ‘the large drum 
beaten at certain festivals’, (Yule & Burnell.)] 

1. prop. A member of a very extensive low caste 
in Southern India, especially nomerons at Madras, 
where its members supply most of the domestics 


ia European service. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 494 The Pareas are of 
worse esteeme, .. reputed worse than the Diuell. 1626 
1bid. (ed. 4) 998 The worst whercof are the abhorred Piriawes, 
i717 J.T. Punurs Ace. Malabar xxxii. 127 Barcier (ora 
sort of poor People that eat all sort of Flesh), 1807 F. 
Buenanan Jfysore 1. i, 20 The Parriar, and other impure 
tribes..would he beaten, were they to attempt joining in 
n procession of any of the gods of the Brahmans. 1856 R. 
CaLpweu Drauidtak Gram, App. 494 The Variars led, 2 
Pareiyas] constitute a well defined, distinct, ancient caste,.. 
and..has subdivisions of its own,..its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of the encroachments of the castes which are 
above it and below it. 1886 Vurr & Rurneui. Anglo-Jad, 
Glos, s.v., There are several castes in the ‘Vamil country 
considered to be lower than the /’ariahs, ¢.g. the caste of 
shoemakers, and the lowest caste of washermen. And the 
Pariah deals out the same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself receives from higher castes. 

2. Hence, extended to a member of any low 
llindoo caste, and by Europeans even applied 
to one of no easte, an outeaste. 

This extension of application began among the higher 
castes of Hindoos, because the Pariahs are lower than the 
lowest caste of the Brahmanical system, by whom they are 
shunned as unclean and thus, practically, owfcastr. 

agtrin J. T. Wheeler Afadras in Old. Time (1861) Il. 
125 A resort of basket makers, Scavengers,., and otber 
Parriars, to drink Toddy. 1 W. Tavtoa in Monthly 
Mag. V1. 550 As little..{to} be looked for..as.a brave herore 
spirit among the outcast Parias of the Hindoos now. 1816 

icra Hist. Cards 317 To shew that Gipsies..were of the 
lowest and most degraded cast of Parias or Suders, 183 
Byaon Yuae xi. |xxviii, They lose their caste at once, 23 do 
the Parias, 1840 Paicnaao Nat. Hist, Man 164 This may 
be true with respect to the Parriahs, or outcasts. 


3. fig. Any person (or animal) of a degraded 


or despised class; a social outcast. 

r819 Suetusy Left. Pr. Wks. 1888 I]. 286 Such re- 
membrances..as an exile and a Pariah may be permitted to 
address to an acknowledged member of the community of 
mankind. 1834 L. Ritcne Wand. ty Seine 245 A, king's 
daughter... thrown forth to prowl with the Pariahs of 
society. 1884 E.rfositor Feh. 105 The sparrow, a very 
Pariah amongst the feathered tribes! 1901 Academy a3 
Mar, 244 Ibsen is the supreme pariah of the English stage. 

b. = Pariah dog: see 4 b. ; 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 39 But soon some Paria’s 
appear. Nofe, The Paria puppies of Bombay. 1895 Mas. 
BOM. Croker Vitlage Tales (1896) 58 (Nl get you an old 

ariah ont of the bazaar, and give you fifty rupees to buy 

im a collar | s ™ 

4. attrib, That is a pariah; consisting of or 
belonging to pariahs; also applied to animals of 
low breed or things of base qnality (sec also b). 

17us C. Lockyer Ace. Trade India i. 20 The Company 
allows two or three Peonsto attend at the Gate, and a Parrear 
Fellow ta keep allclean. 1726 in J. T. Wheeler Afadrat 
in Old. Time (1861) 11. 230 A Pariah woman of the 
Right hand castes, 1837 Le¢t. /7, Meira ee 121 People 
here talk of high-caste and Pariah horses, Panah dogs, &c. 
1860 Emerson Coad. Life, Rekaziour Wks. (Bohn) 11. 387 
Some men appear to feel that they belong to a Pariah caste. 


PARIETAL. 


b. + Pariah-arrack, a deleterious native spirit 
made in India (ots.); pariah-dog, a yellow 
vagabond dog of low breed which frequents towas 
and villages in India and the East; pariah-kite, 
the eg pe of India (Afitous govinda), 

t-a Sia W. Lascnoane in J. 1. Wheeler Afadras tn 
Old, Time (1861) 111, 42a The unwholesome liquor called 
*Parrier arrack, 1780 1. Munno Narr. Mfilit. Operat. iv. 
(1789) 36 A species of the common cur, called a *pariar dog. 
1878 E. Agworn Pref #. Robinson's fx my Ind. Gard. 9 
The very pariah-dogs are classic to those who know Indian 
fables. 1877-78 V. Bau. Jungle Life aiv. (1880) 655 The 
scavenger or “pariah kites (Afi/ou1 govinda),.cthough gener. 
ally to be seen about the tents, are not common in the jungles, 

Hence Pa‘riahdom, the condition of a pariah. 

1878 Svwonos Sona. Af. Angelo 4& Campanella 16 The 
men of whom I speak were conscious of Pariahdom. 

Parial (périil), @. rere". [f. L. fart- 
equal, ia pl. parva pair + -at.] Belonging to or 
constituting a pair; paired. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se, Organ, Nat. 1. 215 
[The plastron..consists..of nine pieces—one median and 
symmetrical, and the rest in pairsj. /id. 216 The parial 
pieces of the plastron are the ‘hxmapophyses' [etc.}. 

Parial, obs. form of Pami-RoyaL. 

Parian (pé*ridn), a. (6.) [f. L. Pari-ns of 
Paros +-an: in F. pfarten.] 

1. Belonging to the island of Paros, one of the 
Cyclades, famed for a white marble highly valued 
among the ancients for statuary, 

FParian Chronicle, a famous chronicle of Grecian history 
from, the reign of Cecrups #.c. 1450 to the archonship of 
Diotimus 8.c. 354, engraved on marble; formerly kept in 
the istand of Paros, and now preserved among the Arundel 
Marbles at Oxford. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 46,1 had rather have a good 
piece of rough Parian marble. 1700 Prior Carnren Sec. 370 
Vhe King shall there in Parian Marhle breathe. 176a-9 
Fatconra SArfer. tt. 278 Whe port an image bears of Marian 
stone. 1847 Emezson Poems, Snote Storm, Mockingly, On 
coop or kenne! he hangs Parian wreaths, 

2. Name given to a fine white kind of porcelain. 
Usually adsof. as 36. ; nlso affrté. made of parian. 

1850 Fru. of Design iV. 45 Messrs Minton and Copeland 
almost simultaneously introduced the new’ body ‘in pottery 
.. called Parian, statuary porcelain, carraran, &c, 1894 
(GARY denen Times 16 Aug. 6/3 China, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware. 

+ Paria‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. pariatién-em, n. of 
action from farradre to make equal, balance.] The 
action of making equal; equalization, balancing. 

16a3 Cocxraam, /ariation, Euennesse of account. a 1656 
Hates Gold. Rem, wi. Serm, (1673) 17 Nothing clears our 
accounts with God but pariation of Expences with Receipts, 

Parich, obs. f. Parisn, Perisi. Parichone, 
-oner, -yngher, obs. ff. PARISHEN, PARISRIONER, 

Paricidal, Paricide, obs. ff, PARRICIDAL, -C1DE, 

Paridigitate (pxridi-dgitt), @. Zool [f. 
pari-, stem of L, far eqnal + Dicitats.) Having 
an even number of toes on each foot; artiodactyl. 

1864 Weastxx cites Owen, . 

Paridrosia, variant spelling of PARnIDROSIS, 

+ Pa-rient, 2. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. fartent-em, 
pr. pple. of fparere (fart-) to bring fortb.] 

1656 Biount Se Parient ( pariens), wavelling with 
yong, lying in travel, bringing forth yong. 

| Paries (péeri,iz). P!. parietes (pirsi-Aiz). 
Anat., Nat, Hist., etc. (L. partés, parietem wall, 

artition-wall.] A part or structure enclosing, or 
‘ormiag the boundary of, a cavity in an animal or 
plant body or other natural formation; a wall (of 
a hollow bodily organ, a cavity of the body or of 
a shell, an abscess or wound, an ovary or capsnle 
of a plant, a cell of a honey-comb or wasp’s nest, 
etc.). Chiefly in 4 ‘ 

1727-42 Cnamaers Cycé, s. v., The parictes of the two ven- 
tricles of the heart are of unequal strength and thickness. 
1808 Baactay Afuteufar Motions 543 Between this mem- 
brane and the dorsal parietes, are situated all the various 
convolutions of the intestine. 1830 Linprxy Nat, Syst. Bot. 
191 In the opposite parietes of tbe ovariom of Brunonia. 


87a Nicnoison /’alout. 150.A central portion, which is 
termed the ‘ paries', which is attached hy its base to the 


* basis" of the shell. 
Pariet, -ette, obs. ferms of PaRGET. 


Parietal Sieaepae a. (sb) [a F. pariétal 
(e160 in Paré), ad. L. parieddl-is, f. partes; see 
Panes and -At,] ; 

1, a. Anat. and Zool. Belonging to or connected 
with the wall of the body or of any erie 2 fe 

Applied esf. to a pair of boues (parictal x), Tight 
sah herein bart pve sides and top of the aicll, Between 
the frontal and ocelpital bones; and to structures connected 
with these, or situated in the same region ( far fetal region) 
of the head, as the fartetaleminence, protu nce, or tuber, 
acentral elevation on the outer surface of the parietal bone, 
corresponding to a depression ( parvetal, | fossa) om the inner 
surface; parietal lobe, the middle lobe of each hemisphere 
of the brain, com of the three paricfal convolution: Or 
fobules; etc. Also applied to tbose parts of the peritoneum 
and pleura which line the body-wall (parietal peritoneum, 
p pleura), as distinct from the paris investing the viscera 
and lungs. 


MM, tr. Guidtemeau’s Fr. Chirvrg. Vf xv by 7 
me the Rortieatel and the Parietale. 1; af 
1 


Lex, Techn A, Parietal [printed p 
Pinus, Parietats, or Parte: B. 


PARIETARY. 


§ Teeth in Cire. Sc. Organ. Nat. 1.177 The penultimate 
segment of the skull..is called the ‘ parietal vertehra’, 186 
Iluxtey Prebist. Rent. Caitha, 120 Whe parictal sutures are 
somewhat full. 1872 Mivaer Event. Anat.77 At the side of 
the head we have. .the parietal region, 

b. Bor. Belonging to, connected with, or attached 
to the wall of a hollow organ or structure, esp. of 
the ovary, or ofa cell: see quots. 

1830 Lixotev Vat. Syst. Bot. 158 They differ in their 

rietal exalmminose comose seeds. 1835 — Introd, Bot, 
(1848) 1. 364 Botanists call anything Jarietal which arises 
from the inner lining, or wall of an organ. 1875 Bennetr 
& Dyer Sachs' Bol. 5 Shenucleus.. approaches. .the circum- 
ference of the sap-cavity, and becomes parietal. /dfd. 342 
A rapid absorption of water in the parietal cells, 

2. In U.S. Pertaining to residents and order 
within the walls of a college, as in Parietal Board, 
P. Commitiee, at Harvard College: see quot. 

1837 Orders & Reg. Harvard Univ, 12 The Officers 
resident witbin the College walls shall constitute a per- 
manent standing Committee of the Faculty, to be called the 
Parietat Committee. This Committee shall have particular 
cognizance of all offences against good order and decorum 
within the walls. 1878 V. Amer. Kev. CXXVI. 15 One 
instance in which the Parietal Board []larvard College} took 
him in hand. 1893 ation (N.Y.) 5 Jan. 16/1 One might 
call it, in college phrase, a style of parietal admonition. 

3. gen. Of or belonging to a wall. rare. 

1845 Ecclestologist 1.257 Vhe man.. who surrounds with 

arietal deal a space belonging to twenty others. 1874 

owert Let?, (1894) 11. xii. 134 They were much our betters 
in parietal wit. 

B. sé. = Parietal bone: sec 1a. 

1706 [see ra}. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
57 A Blow upon the posterior Part of the left Parietal. 1855 
Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se, Organ. Nat. 1, 192 The 
constant coalescence of the parictals with one another. 

+ Parietary (pe‘rittiri), sd. Obs. Forms: 
a. 4-5 paritorie, § paritarie, (paratory, pyri- 
torie), 5-6 peritorie, (-yt-, -ye), 6 paritory ; 
8. 6 parietary, -orie, -ory, 6-7 -arie. (ME. and 
AF, parttarie = OF, partiaire (13th c.), mod.F, 
pariélaire, ad. L. partetaria, i. c. herba parieéria, 
from farietari-us: see next.] The herb Pellitory 
(Parielaria officinalis). 

€ 1386 Cuavcer Can, Yeon. Prol. & T.28 Fulof Plantayne 
and of Paritorie [v.7r. peritorie, permytorye, Pyritorie]. 
c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 219 Leuves of malue. .& peritorie. 
14.. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602/10 Peritoria, Perytorye. 
1478 Piet. Voc. ibid. 787/26 Joc colitropium, a paratory. 
3538 l'urnea Lidedius, fledxine, \ainis parictaria dicitur, 
vulgo Paritory. 1878 Lyre Dedsens 1. xxxiv. 50 Parietorie 
is singuler against cholerike inflammations. 1696 Piuttsrs 
(ed. 5), Parietariv ..commonty called Pellitory of the Wall. 

Parietary (parsiétari), a. rere’, ee lL. 
parieli t-us, £. paries, partel-em wall; see PARIES 
and -ARY.] = PARIETAL 4, 2. 

1881 ation (N.Y.) XXXII. 442 The anaes out of the 
school by a parietary regulation of President Wayland's. 

Parietes, pl. of Panies, 

+Parietines, 5d. p/. Obs. Tareas [ade 
parieling, pl. fem. of Parietinus of or belonging 
to walls: sec prec. and -INE2,] Fallen or ruined 
walls; ruins. 

1621 Buaton Anal. Med. u. ii. 1. (1652) 238 We have 
many ruines of such bathes found..among those parietines 
and rubbish of old Romane townes. 

Parieto- (parsiéte), used as combining form 
(not on L. type) of Paries or PaRreta, in several 
terms of Anatomy, denoting a. Belonging to or 
connected both with the parietal bone, or lohe, 
and (the structure indicated by the second element): 
as Pari:eto-fro‘ntal a. and sé., Pari-eto-ju‘gal, 
Pari:ato-ma‘stoid, Pari:eto-occi’pital, Pari:eto- 
qua‘drate, Pari:eto-sphenoi-dal, Parl:eto-squa- 
mo‘sal, Pari:eto-te-mporal adjs._b. Belonging to 
orconnected with the wall of (a cavity), or of thehody 
and (some structure): as Parieto-splanchnio 


(-splenknik) a, (Gr. omddyxva viscera], belong- 


ing to the walls of the viscera, visccro-pleural ; 
Pari:eto-vagi-nal a. [L. vagina sheath], connected 
with the body-wall and the tentacle-sheath (applied 
to certain moscles in Polyzoa); Pari:eto-vi'sceral 
a. = parieto-splanchnic. 

1875 Huxtey & Maatin Elen. Biol. 208 (The Frog) Two 
long flat bones, the “parieto-frontals, one ie each ae of 
a median suture which answers to the sagittal and frontal 
sntures in man, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Partetojugal index, 
the ratio of the greatest transverse iameter of the skull, or 
maximum parietal diameter, to the bizygomatic diameter. 
Lbid. *Parieto-mastoid suture, the .. suture between the 
inferior border of the parietal bone..and the superior border 
of the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. 1879 CaLpER- 
woop Mind § Brain ii 16 Towards the back part of the 
brain. .is the * Parieto-occipital fissure, which indicates a two- 
fold subdivision of the upper portion of the brain hehind the 
fissure of Rolando. 1897 Yrans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. 1X. 
185 Abscess of both parieto-occipital lobes and the cere- 
bellum, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lexr., *Parteto-sphenoidal artery.. 
P, notch, 1870 ROLLESTON Anim, Life 50 (FAaible Snail), 
The upper or “parieto-splanchnic portion of the suh- 
oesophageal mass. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., "Parieto-temporal 
suture,.. the suture between the parietal and temporal bones. 
1856 Atiman Fresh-20. Polyzoa (Ray Soc.) 27, 28 *Parieto- 
vaginal. 1878 Bet. Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 144 The 
retractors of the anterior part of the body (parieto-vaginal 
muscles), 1888 RoLLESTON & Jackson Anim. Life 236 
A pair of parieto-vaginal muscles attached to the base of the 
fold surrounding the tentacle-sheath, 
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+Pariformal, 2. Obs. rare’. [f. L. par, 
paris equal + fornia form + -AL: cf. formal. 
Improperly for */ariform, med.L. pariformis, 
whence partformiter adv. = pariter, similiter’ (Du 
Cange).] Of eqnal form; equiform. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 180 The Isonomy or pari-formall 
lawes of Re-publiques. 7 

So + Pariforrmity Obs. rare, similitude of forin. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 193 Now 
see wee welle than tbat this rownde see To oure noble by 
paryformytee [2 7» parformgté], Undere the sbypp, shewyd 


there the sayle. ‘ 

+Parify, v. Ols. rare. [a. OF. parifi-er 
(15th. in Godef.), or ad. med.L, parificare (1285 
in’ Dn Cange), f. par, pari- equal: see -Fy.] 
trans, To make, or represent as, equal; to com- 
pare, liken, So + Parifica‘tion O/s, 

¢1428 Wvxtoun Cron. vy. Prol. 2 Orosius apon syndry 
wys tyll Babylone Rome paryfyis. 1537 Let. in Cranmer's 
Alise. Writ. (Parker Soc.) If. 352 Subseqnently ye parify 
me unto them. 1§37 Caanmea rid. 354 Where you say, 
that 1 parify you to the false traitors in Vincolnshire. /6/d., 
When lI write this parification (as you call id) of the rebels 
of Lincolnshire, | nothing thought less than to compare any 
man hereabout to thei. 

Parigal, var. PaAREGAL Obs. 
Partin. Paril, obs. f. PERIL. 

+Parrile, a. Obs. [ad. L. paril-is equal, like, 
f. par equal : cf. sémélis like.] Equal, like. 

16go CnaateTon Paradoxes 11 Otherwise, I shall by 
a parile argument of ignorance, conclude, that [etc.]. 1686 
Goap Celest. Bodies 1. xviii. 116 Doubts.. why the First 
Sextile should not be parile to the Later, 


So + Partlity Obs. [L. parélitas], equality. 

1610 Heaney St. Aug. Citie of God 425 Ilis beauty con- 
sisting more of proportion and parilyty of parts. 1634 T. 

OUNSON Parcy's Chirurg. 1 Vv. (1678) 4 The temperature.. 
is a little absent from the exact and severe parility of mixed 
qualities, artes ee 

Parillin (piri'lin). Also pariglin (paril¥in). 
Chem. [f. Sp. parilla (see SARSAPARILLA), Pg. par- 
ritha, \t. pariglia + -1N1.) A white or colourless, in- 
odorous, crystalline substance (CyoH1,,01,) obtained 
from sarsaparilla-root ; also called Pari‘llio acid, 
salsaparin, sarsaparillin, sarsapartlla-saponin, or 
smitlacin, 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 234 Parilline, 
Pariglinm, a peculiar proximate principle, discovered by 
Pallota. 1838 T. Tuonson Chem. Org. Bodies 278. 188 
Warts Dict. Chem. VI11, 1780 Parillin does not excite 
sneezing like saponin, 

|| Pari mutuel (paré mete) ; usu. in pl. paris 
mutuels (with same pronunciation), [Kr.,=mu- 
tual stake or wager.] A form of betting ‘in which 
those who have put a stake on the winning horse 
divide among themselves the total of the stakes on 
the other horses’ (less the percentage of the 
managers—i. e., in France, the Government). 

1881 ala Sept. 5/2 That the accounts of their 
horseracing should sometimes puzzle English readers by the 
mention of ‘pools’ and ‘Paris mutuals’ is possible, 1894 
Daily News 13 Oct. 5/3 ‘The Minister of the Interior has 
prohibited throughout France the opening of pari mutuel 
offices at cycle races... As for morality, there is little to be 
said for private pari mutuels. Bad as they are, however, 
they are better than the Government-instituted ones. 

Parine (pérein), a. Ornith, [Ff mod.L. 
Parine, £, L, paris titmouse, in mod.L. the name 
of the typical genus.) Belonging to or having the 
characters of the subfamily Parinw of passerine 
birds (the true titmice). 

Paring (périn), 74/56. [f. Paney,] + -1nG 1) 
The action of Pare 2.1, or the result of this. 
+1. The action of preparing, Pian Obs. 


Pariglin, var. 


1392 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 156/6 Et pro bulting et 
paring dicti frumenti. 1444 Rolls of Parit.V. 114) The 
saide Wyne had his true makyng, and trewe boillyng and 
paryng. jf 

2. The action of pruning, or cutting off the edge 
or surface, or anything superficial. é#. and fig. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. RK, xvi. exvii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
220/1 Euerich jere pe spraie fof a vyne] nedep kuttinge and 
paringe. 1607 MippLeron Alichaelm. Terse tt. iii, For all his 
cleansing, pruning, and paring, he’s not worthy a_broker's 
daughter, 1866 Rocras Agric. § Prices 1. xxi, 528 ‘The hoofs 
of horses have become less solid in consequence of continual 
paring, 1881 E, J. Worsoise Sissic viii, That one is never 
the better for mere scraping, and paring, and saving. 

3. coner. A thin portion parcd off the surface of 
anything, usually as refuse or superfinous matter ; 
a shaving. 

1382 Wrcur 1 Cor. iv. 13 We ben maad, the paringis 
[gioss or outcastinge] of alle thingis til git. 1413 Pilger. 
Sowle (Caxton 2483! iv, vii. 6x The rynde or’ the paryng of 
this appel. 1602 Varcissus (1893) App. i, 25 What is left for 
mee but the paringes, when 1 have given others the peares? 
1698 Faver Ace. K. india § P, 140 Never was more truly 
verified that Proverb, Half the King's Cheese goes away in 
Parings. 1793 Gouv. Moats in Sparks ie & Writ. (1832) 
11, 278 To take her islands is to possess but the paring of 
her nails, 1856 Miss Murock 7. Halifax i, Sailing thereon 
a fleet of potato parings. 

4. attrib.and Comb.,as paring-bee, U.S. (BEE! 4), 
-chisel, -iron, -knife, -mattock, -plough, -shovel, 


-spade, etc.; paring-place, ?the castor (of'a horse). © 


1530 Patsca. 6s2/2, I pare a saffrone grounde, or aley 
with a paryng yron. 1g52 Hutoet, Paring shouell, or 
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instrument to pare flores, valgium. 1591 Perciyat. Sf. 
Dict., Tranchete, a shooemakers paring knife. 1693 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2938/4 A black [Gelding}..with a swelting on the 
Paring place of the far hind Leg. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, 76 The Paring-Chissel..must have a very fine and 
smooth edge. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 12 The 
Paring-Plough is a necessary instrument..in bringing into 
cultivation heath, moor, and other waste lands. 1888 She 
field Gloss., Paring-spade, an instrument used for clearing 
stubble from land after harvest. 1888 J. Q. Bittincer /frst. 
Haverhill (N. H.) 359 Quite an incident was the paring- 
bee in bringing young folks together. The.. young men 
mounted the paring machines and peeled the apples, whilst 
the.. young ladies quartered and cored them. 

Paringal, -ale, -alle, var. Parecat Obs. 

|| Pari passn (pé-rai pee'siz#, parr? pasé), advb, 
par. (L.,=‘with equal step’.] With eqnal pace; 
at an equal rate of progress; side by slde; simul- 
taneously and equally. In Lazy, On an equality, 
cae without preference. 

1567 Str N. Turoxmoaton Let. in Robertson, /7is¢, Scoi. 
Wks. 1926 1. 378 note, They think it convenient to pro- 
ceed with yow both for a while pari passu. 3642 Sir FE, 
Deaixe Sf. on Relig. xvi, 88 Let botb these bils go part 
fassu, hand in hand together. 1775 Jj. Apams IW4s. (1854) 
1X. 356 To.. proceed with warlike measures and conciliatory 
measures Jari passu. 1827 Jaaman Powell's Devises 11. 
139 Copyholds are now placed pari fassu with freeholds. 
1890 Giapstone Sp. Ho. Commons 19 Feh, The only 
metbod of describing pari passu was that adopted by Mr. 
John Bright.. when he said tbat, when people were content 
with a pard passu progress, it was like driving six omnibuses 
abreast down Park-lane. 

Paripatecian, erron. £. PertpatEtian Obs, 

Paripinnate (peripinét), a. Bol. [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. pariptundt-us, {, par, pari- equal: see 
Pixnate.] Pinnate with an even number of leaf- 


lets, i.e. without a terminal leafict. 

1857 Hanrrey Elem, Bot.§ 95 When there is no end leaflet, 
the leaf is abruptly- or pari-pinnate. 1870 Bentley Man. 
Bot. (ed, 2) 163. ‘ 

Paris (pzris), the name of the capital of 
France, used in various collocations: e. g. in names 
of materials or articles made in Paris, as Paris 
+ crisp, cup, wet; in names of measures or weights 
used at Paris, differing from the corresponding 
English ones, as Paris foot, inch, line, pint. 

Paris paby = Paris doll (Cent. Dict. 1890); + Paris 
ball, a tennis ball; Parls basin (Geod.), the area of Tertiary 
strata on which Paris is situated; t Paris black, ?name of 
some black stuff used for garments; Paris blue, (a)a bright 
shade of Prussian blue: (4) a bright blne colouring matter 
obtained from aniline; ¢ Paris candle, a kind of large wax- 
candle; Paris daisy, the plant Chrysanthemum frutescens 
from ‘Teneriffe, cultivated also as A/arguerite; Paris doll, 
a doll or lay-figure dressed in the latest fashion, used by 
dress-makers as a model; Paris green, a vivid light green 
pigment composed of aceto-arsenite of copper; Paris gyp- 
gum, gypsum from the Paris basin ; +Paris head, a head- 
dress from Paris; Paris lake=carmine lake (Watts Dict. 
Chent. 1866-77); Paris plaster = PLasten-ov-Paats; hence 
+Parls-plasterer; Paris-red, ¢ (a) a shade of red; (2) 
ferric oxide, finely divided, used as a polish for glass, gold 
and silver, etc.; Paris violet, a coal-tar colour, called 
also methyt-violet; Paris white, a fine kind of whiting 
used in polishing. 

1471 Riptey Comp, Atch. v. xxxi. in Ashm. (1652) 155 Ther 
Pauteners he stuffed wytb *Parrys balls. 1530 PALsGk. 240/r 
Lytell paresball,estex/. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, u. iv. 131 To 
that end..1 did present him with the Paris-Balls. 1832 
Dea Becne Geol, Sfan. 233 Comprised witbin what is com: 
monly termed the “Paris basin. @1g68 R, SEMPLE Foul 
Reid 4 Bayth “Pareiss blak and Inglis broun. 1864-72 
Warts Dict. Chem. 11. 227 The pure ferric ferrocyanide .. 
is sometimes called *Paris blue. 1900 Darly News 4 June 
2/6 Manufacturers of Paris blue, starch, and black lead. 
[1401-2 Alem, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 209, ij lib. *candel, de 
Parys.] 1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw. 1V (1830) 121, iij dosen 
and ix Ib’ of paris candell’, 1912 Vorthaenbdd. Househ. Bhy 
(1827) 2 Of Betis Candle viij dosson xlb. 1547 SALES- 
Buay Welsh Dict, Kanwyll baris, a pares cam el. 1401 
in Frost Wolices re’, Hull (1827) App. 3. Pro x dusfenis] 
*paris crisp. 1479 Paston Lett. in. 270, ij *“Parys cuppls 
with a cover, 1 Miter Plant-n., Chrysanthemum 
Srutescens, Marguerite, *Paris Daisy. 1742 Phil, Trans. 
SCLIL, 188 ‘The * Paris Foot ..contains 12-785 English Inches. 
3882 Howetts in Longa. Wag. 1. 44 Safiron, with *Paris- 

reen Shutters, 1985 Lyell’s Elem. Geol. (ed. 4) Index, Fossil 

cotprints in *Paris gypsum. ¢1§96 in Genil, Mag. (1819) 
LXXXIX. 1. 23 Next after them came the Lady Strange.. 
in her *paris head. 1791 Boswett Yohnson 28 Apr. an. 177; 
A *Paris-made wig. 1766 [C. Anstey] Bath Guide (ed. 3) 2! 
Stomachers and *Parisnets. 1795 Geutd. Mag. LXV. 1. 925 
Ten quarts (or *Paris pints). 1855 Ecelesiologist XV1. 336 
Mortar, *Paris-plaster, sulphur, and even lead. ¢1515 Cocke 
Loreit’s B. 10 *Parys plasterers, daubers, and lyme horners. 
1600 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1811) IMI. 289 (The Captaine] 
bestowed vpon him a cloake of *Paris red. 1588 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. WV. 322 Ane quarter of an unce * Pareis wecht. 
1434 in EZ. £, Wills (1882) 101, 1 towell of *parys werk. 

Paris: see HERB Paris; obs. form of PARISH. 

+ Parisant, a. Obs. rare—*. [a. OF. parissant, 
f. parir to appear.] Seemly, of good appearance, 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 8599 Eche man now his harnets 
rubbes, That thei be clene and Parisaunt. 

Parische, parise, obs. ff. PAnisH, PERISH. 

Parisee: see Panisis, 

+Paris garden. 0s. 
garden, [See quot. 1674.] Name of a place at 
Bankside, Sonthwark, where a bear-garden was 
kept in Elizabethan and later times; hence, ‘a bear- 
garden’, a noisy disorderly place. Also atirté. 


1589 Nasur Pasguil's Return Wks. (Grosart) I. 109 Strange | = 


Also 6-7 Parish 


PARISH. 


trickes, and denises, betweene the Ape and the Owle, the 
like was neuer ae scene in Prris-garden. 1592 Geiene 
Upst. Courticr Wks. (Grosart) X1. 253 Eager to catch him, 
as n dog to take a beare hy the cares in Parish-garden. 1663 
Buries dud. 1 it 172 Bred up, where Discipline most rare 
is, In Military Garden-Paris. 1672 R. Witp Moet, Licent. 
3t ‘Their Churches Paris-Gardens are become. 1674 I}Lount 
Glossar. (ed. 4), Paris Garden, is the place on the Thames 
Bauk-aide at London, where the Bears are kept and baited; 
anid was antiently so called from Robert, de Paris, who had 
a House there in Richard the second’s time, 


Parish (px'rif), 54. Forms: a, 3-7 parochs, 
4-8 paroch, (4 proche, 6 parrooh(e). B. 4 
parosche, -osshe, -osse, 5 -oish, -ossh, -0a; 
4-5 parizs, -yzsh, (-ise, parsha, psersche), 4- 
parish, (5 parisch(s, -isshs, -issche, -isss, 
-esche, -eash, -a8, -oche, -ysch(e, -ysh(e, -yssh, 
-ysso, parresche, -ych, peresche, parsche, 5-6 
parishe, -issh, -asche, -sashs, Sc. paris, -ois, 
parriche, -ish). [Two forms: (a) paroche, a. AF. 
paroche, OF. Hi, nod app. a learned form, ad. 
late... arochia; (B) parosshe, etc. :—OF. paroisse 
fd L. *parocia for parochia. The latter (in 
Sidonins, “¢ 472) was a form substiluted for 
Christian L. parecia (Augustine, Jerome), a. Gr. 
napoxfo, in Christian use, the charge of a bishop, 
a diocese, later the charge of a presbyter, a parisli: 
see Note below. With farochia, parocia, paroisse, 
cf. brachia, bracia, F. brasse. With Eng. parosshe 
from parotsse, cf. ME. marish, marsh, ftom OF. 
mareis, marois; also érush, etc. The stress was 
already ¢ 1300 on par-; whence the o was weakened 
toe and j, giving paresche, parisshe, parish.} 

1. In the United Kingdom, and some of the 
Colonies, the name of a subdivision of a conoty: 
applied to it primarily in its ecclestastical aspect, 
bnt also as an area recognized for various purposes 


of civil administration and local government. 

The name occurs in Norman French in the Laws of 
William 1, ¢ 1075, hut has not been found in Eng. before the 
i3thc, Althongh the otal system was more or less 
developed in many (perhaps most) parts of England before 
the year 1000, there is no word formed from farochia, nor 
any directly answering to it, in OE. ; the nearest equivalents 
heing preost-scir ‘ priest-shire' (Zccées. /nst. xiv. in Thorpe 
Laws), and scrift-sctr ' shrift-shire’ (Canons of Edgar vi, 
Ecel. Laws of Cuut xiii), both of 11th or late roth c, the 
latter rendered sarochéa in the 13th c. L. version. e 

&. orig, A township or cluster of townships 
having its own charch, and ministered to by its own 
priest, parson, or parish clergyman, to whom its 
tithes and ecclesiastlcal dues are (or originally 
were) paid. b, A later division of such an original 
parish for ecclesiastical purposes only, having its 
own church and clergyman. 

The latter includes the ancient parochial chapelries of 
some of the large northern parishes (Cnaret 3h, CHAPecay 
1}, and the more recent ecclesiastical districts constituted 
under the powers given hy the various Church Building 
Acts, distinguished as sew ecclesiastical parishes. \n Scot- 
Yand these are called parishes guoad sacra, while the 
original parishes which remain such for all purposes are 
parishes guoad omnia. ‘The original parish when retained 
for civil, althoogh subdivided for ecclesiastical purposes, is 
commonly distinguished as the civil parish, in cotland 
a parish guoad civilia. 

lost of the older colonies have parishes, both for ecclesi- 
astical and civil purposes, frequently as electoral districts 
or divisions; in the newer colonies where there is no 
established church the parish has often no official existence, 
though the Church of England (and, in some cases, other 

urches) has applied the name to areas formed for the 
en of a os work; we the term a us in as 

me way Protestant ‘isco! Church in the 
United States, —— 

@. [11ga Berrton tt. xix. § 4 Car ca une vile porrount 
€stre plusours paroches, et en une paroche plusours maners, 
et hameletz plusours porrount apendre a un maner, 3805 
Nicnois tr., For in one town there may be several parishes, 
and in onc parish several ‘manors, and several hamlets 
may belong to one manor.) 13., Cursor Af. 29501 1f pou 
did a sin Anober preistes ap in. 1464 Rolls of Parit, V. 
$42/t In the paroche of Clechury. 1533 Cranmer Let. to 
Cromwell in fisc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II, 269 My friend.. 
was born in the same paroche. 1681 in Lond. Gaz. No. 
1649/2 The Ministers of cach Paroch. 1742 Camreece in 
Phat. Trans. XL\1. ae John Ferguison,a Native of the 
Paroch of Kitlmelifoord in the Shire of Argyle. 

B. [e1075 Laws of Willian I, 1. \. 1 15 de mere iglise 
de parosse [v. 7. jercieel xx sonz, ¢ de chapele x souz.] 
1340 Ayend. 4z Ine ham pet be yefbes.. yeucb pro- 
uendres and be ae 4 ober opre benefices eteehe cherche. 
€1380 Wyceuir IWVks. (1880) 413 pis shulde teche siche per- 
Sones to take more hede to ber paryzshis. 14386 Cuaucer 
Prot. 449 In a) the parisshe [v.»7. parysshe, -ich, -issche, 
el wif ne was ther noon That to the offryage hifore hire 
5 fe Boon. 1387 Lanvisa ¢/igden (Rolls) V. 89 Denys..to 

leled parisches |v. rr. parsches, paryshes, 1438-§0 paresches] 

aed chirche hawes, and assigned 1o everich a preost. 1393 

Ao P. Pe. C. xxi. 263 Pilours and pyke-herneys in 
eche parshe (v. . paresche] a-corsede, c1440 Promp, Parv. 

84/2 Paros, or parysche (5, pares, or parych), parochia. 
oan Act 3 Hen. Vill, c. 17 § 17 Medowes.. in the 
Partiche of Ewherst. 1526 Tixpace 1 Pet. v. 3 Nott as 
though ye were lordes over the parisshes. 1549 Compé. 
Ra 167 Nocht ane boroustone nor landuard paris vitht in 

le realme, 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb) 45 A heards- 

mans daughter of the sane parish. 164m Futiea /foly 4 
Pr eRe nt. xxiv. 220 Otherwise Palestine was a great 

Ne aeome therein had an hundred miles to Church. 
tsLey Jes, (1872) 1. 201, I look wpon all the world 


a: 


a az. 
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as ty parish, 1758 Jouxson /dler No, 29 P9, } ain going 
to settle in my mative parish, 1846 MrCuttocn Ace. Brit. 
Evipire (1854) 1. 141 Parishes are frequently intermixed 
with one another, ‘This seems to have arisen from the Jord 
of the manor having had a parcel of land detached from 
the main part of his estate, but not sufficient to form 2 
parish of itsel& 1875 Sruaas Const, Hist. 1. viii. 227 The 
parish, then, is the ancient vicus or tin-scipe regarded 
ecclesiastically. As many townships were too small to re- 
quire or to support a separate church and priest, many 
parishes contain several townships. 1885 C 1, Ectow in 
Eneyel. Brit. XVMN1. 296/1 Under the powers given by the 
Church Building Acts, many populous parishes have been 
subdivided into smaller ecclesiastical parishes. 

__ ©. Used as the English name for the correspond- 
ing ecclesiastical areas in ancient times or in foreign 
connines. 

1839 Encycl. Brit, (cd. 7) XUX. 432/1 Thero are in Rome 
$4 Parishes, and 300 churches. 1880 E. Haren in Dict. 
Chr. Antig. 1560/1 In Gaul and Spain a single presbyter or 
a single deacon was sometimes put in charge of a parish, 
That a deacon might be ‘rector’ of a parish is clear from 
many instances, e.g. Conc. Illib. c. 77. 

d. As inany as would fill a parish; a parishful. 

1612 SHaxs, Cynrd. wv. ii, 168 II'd let a parish of such 
Clotens blood. 

2. A district, often identical with an original 
parish, bnt often having quite different limits, con- 
stituted for varions purposes of civil government, 
and thus designated a civil parish a. primarily, 
Such an area constituted for the administration 
of the Poor-law, and sometimes distinguished as 
a poor-law parish ; legally defined by Act 52 & 53 
Vict. c. 63 § 5 as ‘a place for which a separate 
poor-rate is or can be made, or for which a separate 
overseer is or can be appointed’. (This area at 
first coinclded with the original parish in sense 1.) 
Hence the phrase On the partsh, in receipt of 
parochial relicf; so fo go on the parish, to be 
brought up by the parish, buried by the parish, etc. 

Also b. An original parish, or other area, separately 
assessed for land-tax; a /and-fax parish. ‘bey are de- 
scribed in the series of land-tax accounts from 1692 to the 
present time, and are also defined in the Taxes Management 
Act of 1880" (Elton in Aacyel. Srit. XVLIL. 296). 

e. An area treated as a parish for the purpose of the 
Burial Acts, from 1852 onward; a Burial Acts f'arish. 

d, A district, larger or smaller than an original parish, 
which constitutes a unit for the maintenance of its own 
highways; a Highway farish, 

(1601 Act 43 Eliz. c. 2 Ouerseers of the Poore of the same 
Parish.] 1632 N. Fearaa Story Bhs. Little Giddiag (1890} 
arg That a Father should leave his children on the Parish 
throngh .. unthriftines. 1830 Axamiacr 803/a He shall 
either go upon the parish or starve. 1846 sist aLLoci Ace. 
Brit, Enipive (1854) 11. 653 The selection of the ‘ parish * as 
the territorial division likely to prove the most convenient 
for the purposes of poor-law administration, was, no doubt, 
Cully justified by the circumstances of the country in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. But,.the 13 and 14 Car. 11, ¢. 12, enabled 
townships, under certain circumstances, to erect themselves 
into parishes for poor-law purposes. 1885 Sir W. B. Bart? 
in Law Rep. 15 Queen's Bench Div. 385 An ordinary parish 
may..be conterminous with and practically the same thing 
as a highway parish. 1885 Ste C. Ditke in Daily News 
14 Oct. 6/1 The township, the hundred, and the county... 
In place of the three sets of districts which never overla 
we have .. overlapping areas,.. highway parishes and land- 
tax parishes, as distinguished from poor-law parishes, and 
other anomalies, 1890 F. W. Rosinson Very Strange Fam. 
6 The boy will cerlainly be sent to the parish, if you don't 
pay for him. 1893 Daily News 22 Mar. 4/6 There are .. 
civil ishes and ecclesiastical parishes, which do not 
exactly coincide either in number or in extent. 

8. The inhabitants of a parish; parishioners 
collectively. 

c1zgo Becket 1845 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.159 Ech preost 
somonede is paroche [v.r. (Percy Soc.) parosche} ¢13 
Pol, Songs (Camden) 157 Everuch a parosshe heo polket! 
in pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. ¢ 1325 Poet Times 
Edw. Ff 102 ibid. 328 And thus shal al the parish for lac of 
lore spille. ¢1380 Wreurr J#és. (1880) 418 Pey harmen bem 
silf & ber parizs & ober puple. a 1430 Mvac 678 Whan thi 
parisse is togidir mette. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 102 Sic 
preist, sic pariche: what suld mair? 1680 Baxter Aasw. 
Stilling ffl, xxxiv. 5$ Not the..Tenth Part of the Parish can 
come to Hear him in the Church, 1790 Gray Loag Story 
4a By this time all the Parish knowit. 1876 Bautnc-Goutp 
&.S. Hawker ix. 220 The parish offered to give the church 
a roofing of the best Delabole slate. P 
b. U.S. The body of people associated for 
Christian worship and work in connexion with 

a particular local church ; a congregalion; hence, 
a denomination. ’ 

1851 Hawrnoaxe Twice-Told T., Minister's Black Veil, All 
the husybodies and impertinent people in the parish, 1858 
— Fr, & ft. Note-Bks, (1883) 25 Being of another parish, I 
looked on coldly, hut not irreverently. 1875 H. Jeason 
Lamsoa's Ch, First Three Cent, vit ii, 308 The term 
‘parish’ is applied in America to congregations, considered 
as the minister’a ‘core of souls’ without the reference to 
local limits with which in England it is associated. 

4. U.S. a. In colonial times, and still in some 
of the southern States: A subdivision of county 
made for purposes of local self-government. b. 
Jo Lonisiana, the name of the (58) territorial 
divisions corresponding to the coanties of other 
States. Cf. County sé. 3. 

1778 Antherst (Mass) Kec. (1884) 60/1 The Vote taken 
respecting the Dividing of the District into two Districts or 
parishes was past inthe Negative. 1839 Meaay Cycl. XIV. 
174A. For political and civil purposes Louisiana 4 divided 
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PARISH. 


Into thirty-one parishes. 1856 Otmsteo Slave States 639 
In the partsh of Opelousas (parish, in Louisiana, is equiva- 
lent to county) there were many. 

5. //ist. \n sense of Gr, waporxia; A diocese, or 
district under the splritual charge of 2 bishop. 

1709 J. Jounson Clergym. Vade NM. u. 10 Let pot 2 Wiabop 
be allowed to leave his own parish, and leap into another, 
1896 Jessorr in 19¢4 Ceat. Jan. 50 Parish indicated originally 
the geographical area over which the jurisdiction of a bishop 
extended. 5 ¢ 

6. Curling. The ring with the tee in the centre. 

1893-4 K. Caled, Curling Club Ann. 104(E.D.D.) Ie has 
plenty of running to win into the purish. 

7. atirib. and Comé. +s often =‘ parochial’ adj. a. 


Of, belonging, or pertaining to a parish, as parish 
altar, bell, eae constable, Pitine, "ate 
duly, Phlad knell, living, meeting, officer, parson, 
preacher, pulpit, rate (so parish-raled 24j.), school, 
vestry, wall; for the service or use of the 
parish, as parish doctor, magazine, mili, nurse, 
pound, pump, room, ctc.; maintsined or pro- 
vided by the parish, as the recognized unit of poor 
relief (see 2.2), a8 partsh-boy, -child, -coffin, -girl, 
-house, poor, relic, shell, workhonse; charac- 
teristic of a parish, parochial, as farish-jest, -wit; 
also parish-penstoned adj. b. Special Combs. : 
parish blue, cloth supplied as a pauper dress (see 
BLUE sé. 3); parish-book = farish-register (b) ; 
parish Innds, landed property belonging to a 
parish, and administered by the churchwardens ; 
parish lantern (dia/. and s/ang), the moon; 
parish-ragiater, + (a) the registrar of a parish; 
(6) a book recording the christenings, marriages, 
and burials which take place at the parish church ; 
parish-rigged a., cheaply rigged; t pariah-top, 
atop kept for the use of the parishioners ; + parish- 
watch, a parish constable. Sce also Panisit 


CHURCH, CLERK, cic. 
1481 Peebles Charters (1872) 188 Chaplanis and serwandisat 
the *paroche alter ins Sant Andros kyrk, as pleban and curat. 
1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 616 Though faintly, merrily—far 
and far away—He heard the pealing of his “parish bells. 
1830 Gen. P, Tuomeson Arerc. (1842) 1. 212 A mark and 
a suit of ae blue. 1 Garene & Lovce Lockin, 
Glasse G.'s Wks. (Reldg.) 131/2 For proof he was my child, 
search the “parish-book. 1861 J. Brent in Archwxol. Cant. 
IV, 36 Approaching St George's *parish-bounds 1749 
Frecpixc Tom Jones w iii, Who, together with seven 
*Parish-boys, was learning to read and write. 1663 Prrys 
piey zo Aug., A good likely girle, and a “parish child of 
St. Bride's, of honest parentage. 1715 Netson Addr. 
Pers. Qual, 187 They will rather take 2 Child, «ho 
hath been educated in a way of Industry,..than any other 
Parish-Child. 1897 Ruoscomvi White Rose Arno 195 
Playing *parish coostables and apprehending vagrants. 
1796 if eee tr. St.ePrerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 580 
A simple and obscure *parish-drudge, to whon: no one pays 
any manner of attention. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. ve 3, 
Ve Night-Toads of the *Parish-Dungeon, 1798 Sovtney 
Old Mansioa-ho. i, O\dfriend | why you scem bent on *parish 
duty, Breaking the highway stones. 1715 Gav J} hat dye 
Call it Pref., The Ghost of the Embryo and the *Parish- 
Girl ate entire new Characters. 1762 Gocpam. Cié. JI xavi, 
In every ‘parish-house .. he poor are supplied with food, 
clothes, fire, and a bed tolie on. 1 Brackmone Lorna D. 
xliii. (1889) 273 The ‘parish-knell, which begins when all is 
over, 1896 Pottocx Land Laws ii, 40 Sometimes these 
*parish landa are within the modern boundaries, but by no 
means always. 1847-78 Hattiwett, *Parish lantern, a 
. ASHTON 1844 Cent, Watfs 235 note, The tink-boy's nator, 
atred of ‘the Parish Lantern’, which would deprive him 
of his livelihood. aid Coavert Prot. Ref. it $ 47 The 
Bishopricks, the *Pzrish-livings, the Deanships, . .nre allin 
their gift. 1712 Paipeaux Direct. Ck.-Wardens (ed. 4) 55 
They..have x Vote in the *Parish-meetings. ie Goody 
Two-Skoes (1766) 1. Introd., He stood up for the Poor at the 
Parish Meetings. pe) [see Panisn Councit]. 1676 Wor- 
Lincs Cider (1691) 96 i; your fruit toa “parish-mill. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 345 Venerable Alms-women and 
experienc'd *Parish-Nurses. 1689 S. Jounson Rem. om 
Sherlock's Bk. 47 Without a Constable or *Parish-officer. 
1746 Lockman Yo 1st Promoter of Cambrick § Tsa Bills 
23 Bad tenants, and the *parish-pension‘d band. 1693 G 
Dayoen in Dryden's greets vii. (1697) 179 And shew his 
Tally for the Dole of Bread, With which the *Parish-Poor 
are daily fed. 2709 Stere Jatler No. 56 P 3 Nicolas de 
Bontheiller, * Tiab-Preecher of Sasseville. 17x Paica 
Epit., faterr’d bencath this marble stone 33 ded peed the 
Church and *Parish Rate. 2653 Acts & Ordin. Pari. c. 6 
(Scobell) 237 Some able and honest person..to have the 
Keepin: of the said Book [a Register of Marriages, Births, 
and Burials], and the person soclected, approved and sworn, 
shall be called tho *Parish-Register. 1712 Paipeaux Direct. 
Ch.- Wardens (ed. 4) 


The Gitar, = ol isa ba oes 
Booksin which all the Christnings, Marriages, a trials 
of the Parish are Recorded. This was first ordered by the 
Lord Vicegerent mwell, -. 1 2816 Mas. Ma 
Comlire: Fol Econ, x, (1861) 151 *Parish relief thus became 
the very cause of the mischief which it professed to remedy. 
1899 F.T. Burren Log Sea-waif 163 She was what sailors 
I **parish rigged ', meaning that all her gear was of the 
cheapest. 8 W Tennant Aaster Fu. xix, That day 
the doors of ‘parish-school were shut. 1879 Browsing 
Halbert & [fob24 Save the sexton the charge of a parish 
shell. 1847 Emenson Poerts, Monadaoc, Rallying round 
a *parish steeple. 1601 Suans. Toved. NV. 1 iit, 44A Cm 
pee Coystrill that will not drinke to my Neece, till 
braines 1urne o'th toe, like a “par top. ¢16r6 Fie 
& Mass. Thierry 4 Theod. u. ui, A boy of twelve 
scourge him hither like a parish-top, And mak: 
before you. c1goo Row ad & O. 
lenge xt hame To kepe ~ 
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PARISH. 


against thieves and robbers. 1864 TENNYSON Aydmer's 
Field 521 ‘Yo him that fluster'd his poor *parish wits. 
[Wote. (1) Gr. maporxia was the abst. sh. from mapocxos 
adj. (f. rapa hy, beside + ofeos house, dwelling), in el, Gr, 
‘dwelling beside or near, neighbouring, a neighbour’; in 
LXX, N.T,, and Christian writers, ‘dwelling temporarily or 
sojourning in a foreign land, a sojourner’, As to which of 
these notions was present, when rapoixia passed into eccle- 
siastical use, opinions differ ; the earlier etymologists (Diez, 
etc.) have taken it us ‘the body of persons dwelling beside 
and hence, the district lying about,a church or ecclesiastica 
centre’; but more recent writers, founding their conclustons 
upon the usage of the LXX and N.T,, take it as=‘ the body of 
sojourners ', holding the appellation to have been primarily 
applied to colonies of Jews of the Dispersion sojourning in 
Alexandria and other Gentile cities, and to have been from 
them continued or adopted as a name for ‘the Christian 
brotherhood sojourning in a town or district’, perh. not 
without reference to the spiritual use of wdpotxor, raporxia 
(x Pet. £17, ib 11): see Lightfoot S. Clement It. 6, Hatch 
in Diced. Chr. Antig. s.v. Parish, (2) According to Light- 
foot, waporxia was at first used in a much more general sense 
than bceiknors, diocese, of which it was later a synonym, as 
were its L. representatives paracia, parochia down even to 
the rath. ‘The modern sense ‘ parish’ appears already in 
St. Basil a 379. Bolas parochia was used in the wider 
sense at the Bounce of Celchyth a. p. 816, and Clovesho 
825, and is so rendered even in xath c. glossaries (cf. 
Wye Willcker 537/10 Drocesis vel parochia, dbiscopriche), 
parish, as an English word, is found only with the modern 
meaning (exc. when used hy later writers as a literal 
rendering of the Gr. or L, word: sense 5). (3) Therelation 
to the original wapotxta, farecia, of later and med.L. 
parochia, presents difficulty. The latter could not arise out 
of the former by any normal phonetic process; and it has 
been suggested by various scholars independently that 
parochia is really a derivative from L. parochus (Gr. 
wapoxoes), the name of a local official in the country parts of 
Italy who supplied public personages with entertainment, 
etc., when they came into his district; and that this familiar 
term was popularly substituted for the unfamiliar Javecia. 
Cé. what is said under Panrocx, as to the OHG. rendering 
of parochia by the apparently native pharva, pfarre.] 
ence Ps‘rished a. (in comb.), having parishes. 
1864 Life H. Aivay in Comment. Bible 1 The county is 
somewhat wide and many-parished, 


Parish (perif), v. dial. [f. Panisn s6.] ixér. 


To belong 7o or go with as part of a parish. 

1833 Drakard's Stamford News 8 Oct., A village that 

arishes with one adjoining. 1886.5. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v., 
te is said of an hamlet or township that it parishes to some 
other place, that is, forms one ecclesiastical parish with it, 
Thus Whisby parishes to Doddington, and Morton to 
Swinderby. 

Parish church. Forms: seeParish, CHURCH, 
Kink. The church of a parish. 

€x380 Wyetir lés, (1880) 14 Axe hem what charite it is 
to laten parische chirchis fallen doun. 1448 Paston Lett. 
1. 72 Being at messe in one Parossh Chirche. 1563 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 248 The parochinaris of the paroche 
kirk within this realm. 1584 Fexnen Def Afinisters (1587) 
49 Diuers.. haue made men paye twelue pence a Saboth for 
being absent from their parishe Church. r600Suaxs. 4... 
u. vil. 52 The why is plaine, as way to Parish Church. 3738 
Beakerey A lciphr. 1. § 1 Crito, whose parishechurch is in 
our town, 384x Macavutay Z£ss., WW. Hastings (1865) IL 
243/2 Behind the chancel of the parish church of Dayles- 
ford, .. was laid the coffin of [Warren Hastings). 1890 
Stupus Study Med. & Mod. Hist, (xgoo) 457 The parish 
church where for generations their fathers have been baptized, 
married and buried. 

Parish clerk. An official appointed by the 
inenmbent of a parish to assist in various duties 
connected with the church and its services : before 
the Reformation usually a member of one of the 
five minor orders; after the Reformation a layman, 
the office being oflen conjoined with that of sexton ; 
by the Act of 1844, which at present regulates the 
office, the duties may be undertaken by a curate. 
See CLERK sé, 2 b. 

One of his most prominent duties in former times, that of 
leading the responses (often without any following) is now 
generally given up (being performed by the choir and con- 
gregation), except at baptisms, funerals, etc. 

1386 Cuaucea Miller's T. 126 Now was ther of that 
chirche a parissh clerk. 1439 2. E. Wilds (1882) 114 The 
brederhede of seynt Nicholas founded by paressh clerkes 
in London. r59r Srenser Af. é/udberd 557 And craftie 
Reynold was a Priest ordained, And th’ Ape his Parish 
Clarke cas to bee, 1674 Pravrorn Skill Asus. 1. 71 
Parish-Clerks, ..being the leaders of those ‘Tunes in their 
Congregations. 1774 Warton fist. Eng. Poetry xxxiv. 
(1775) If. 395 Plays acted by the society of the parish- 
clerks of London. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Ply 
south, This town has..two churches, which. .have each so 
large a cure of souls, that the parish-clerks were, till ver 
lately, in deacon's orders, to enable them to perform all 
the sacerdotal functions. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, 
The little man..was the parish-clerk and bell-ringer of 
Chigwell. 1857 Toutmy Smitn Parish 197 The ‘ Parish 
Clerk’ is not the clerk to the Parish, in the modern sense of. 
the word ‘clerk’, 1885 C. I. Exton in Encycl. Brit, 
XVIII. 296/1 It is said that the only civil function of the 
parish-clerk now remaining is to undertake the custody of 
maps and documents, .deposited under the provisions of the 
Ratlway Clauses Act, 1845. 

Hence Parish-cle'rkly a., characteristic of a 
parish clerk; Parish-clerkship, the office of 
parish clerk. 

1513 in Trans, R. Hist. Soc. V1. 36x The purroch clerk. 
schip beand vacand be the deceiss of Thomas Wemys. 
1886 G. R. Sims Ring o' Bedis, etc. 1. i. 8 In a..parish. 
-clerkly way he swore to humble the lady’s pride. 


Parish Council. A council of a parish; 
Sfec. the local adininistrative body created in rural 
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civil parishes of more than three hnndred inhabi- 
tants by the Act of 1894. Hence Pa‘rish Con‘n- 
eillor, a member of this body. 

29772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 11. 350 All royal 
councils .. must prove their descent to have been from 
parish-councils. 1893 Daily News 22 Mar. 4/6 Every one 
«which has a population of three hundred and upwards 
will have a Parish Council. 1894 Act 56 § 57 Vict. c. 73 
§ 1 There shall be a parish meeting for every rural parish, 
and there shall be a parish council for every rural parish 
which has a population of three hundred or upwards. /id. 
$ 3(5) The parish councillors shall be elected by the parochial 
electors of the parish. we . 

+ Parishen!, parishion. Ods. Forms: a. 
3 paroschisn, 4 -oschien,-oschen, 4-5 -oisshisn, 
5 -oshyn; 8, 4-§ parischien, -isshien, 4-6 
psrishen, (4-5 -izschen, 4-6 -iscen, -is(s)chen, 
-is(s)hen, -ysshen, -yschen, -in, -yn, -ene, -ion, 
-in, -ing, -yn, -on, 5 paraschen, -ss(s)chen(e, 
-eshon, -schen, -ishon, -yshchon, parsehsn, 
-one, par-, perrishen, -yshyn, 6 paryschoon, 
-yn, -esshen, -schen, perishen. [ME. paro- 
Schien, -oisshten, etc., a. OF. paroissten, f. parotsse 
Panisu, after med.L. parochian-us: see PAROCHIAN. 
Subsequently, following parosske, parish, it hecame 
parishen, with many variations of spelling, and 
sometimes phonetic reduction to parschen. OF, 
had a parallel form parochten, a closcr adaptation 
of the med.L., whence also ME. parochien, paro- 
cher, etc.; these forms are treated nnder Pano- 
cutayn, though they often show a mixture of the two 
types, ch not being distinguished from sf or sch.] 
One of the community ofa parish; = ParisHionEen. 

a. azaas Ancr. . 1098 Pet child pet ne buhd nout his eldre, 
vnderling his prelat, paroschian his preost. _¢1325 Afe/r. 
Hom. 5 Quen paroschenis com him to, 1377 Lanoi. P. Pe. 
Hi. Prol. 89 Pat pei shniden shryuen here paroschienes. 
1q.. Lett. Marg. Anjou § Bp. Beckington (Camden) 46 The 
paroisshiens of the satd paroish. 

B. 13.. Cursor M, 26292 (Cott.) Alsna if pi parischen 
(airf. parochin} In sin ane has ligand bene, /érd. 2631 
(Cott) Alsua pou preist, if pou ha ben In plight wit pi 
pariscen [fatxf. parochien). ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 482 
Hise parisshens [z»r. parischiens, -isshiens, -isschens, 
-isshins] devoutly wolde he teche. 1393 Lancet. P. PC 
1. 82 Persones & parsheprestes pleyned..Pat hure parshens 
[v. x”. parschone, paresschene, -ischene, parshen] ben poore. 
¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) Hl. 391 That the paraschens so 
gaue. 31482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb) 49, Whoys pareshon 
also y was. 3533 More Debell. Salent Wks. (1557) 1018/1 
If the person woulde take it of his perishen by force. x 
Wriotnescey Chron. (1875) 1. 55 The curates should preach 
and teatch their parishiones the ‘ Pater noster ', ‘Avee’, and 
‘Creede’, 1566 Three 15¢h Cent. Chron., etc. (Camden) 
338 Suche quarylynge .. was between y* mynystars and 
parishoners that to quyat y* mattar y* churche dores wer 
fayn to be closyd, and y* paryschyns to departe. 

Parishen®. Sc. dial, In6parichoun, -sehone. 
[f Vanisn 5d,: the suffix is obscure: cf. PARISHING 
and Paroenin in same sense.] = Parisi. 

@xsss Lyxpesav Tragedy 367 Mak hym.. Persone, quhilk 
his parischoun can teche. ~ xrg96 DatrvMrie tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot. vit. go Robert Schau, quha pastour was of the 

arischone of Minto. 179, Buans The Cardiu' o't ii, Yet 

hae seen him on a day, ‘The pride of a’the parishen. 1896 
Shetland News 6 Aug. (E. D. D.). 

tParishenant. Oés, (See quot.) 

1534 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 44 Every clerke officer ijd., 
and every odre clerke paryshenaunte jd. 

Parish garden: see Paris OARDEN. : 

tPavishing. worth. Eng: Obs. [f. Parisn 
56, +(app.) -Ine1; but nature and function of the 
suffix not clear.] = Panisu. (Chiefly Yorksh,) 

(It is not certain that quot. ¢ 1450 belongs here.) 

c1450 Bidding Prayer in Lay Folk's Mass Bk. 71 We sall 
pray also for all women pat er bun with childer in pis 
parichin, 1486 in Surtees Mise. (1888) 48 A gentilman borne 
in the parishing of Estrington. r511 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) 
V. 24 To the well of my parishyng Ba jiij.d. 1524 
Kuaresborough Wills Surtees) 1. 19, I, William Hall of 
the paryshynge of Pannall. 1584 /did. 145 My neighbours 
and poure of the parishing. 

+ Pari-shional, a. Ods. Also 7 parrishonall. 
[f Parisnion(eR + -aL.] Of or pertaining to 
a parish; parochial ; of parishioners. 

1604 H. Jacos Reas. Ref. Ch. Eng. 7 A Parishionall 
Bishop, who is a Pastor of one ordinary Congregation only. 
1614 J. Ropinson Ketig. Commnzunion 20 These parrishonall 
assemblyes want’ not onely all such power, 1641 in 
‘Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. § 13. 153 By Congregation.. 
cannot be meant a parishionall meeting. 3786 in I. Chase 
Hist, Dartmouth ‘odd, (2897) 1. 526 The town... have for 
a considerable time past indulged one parishional division 
of about 3,000 acres, round and near the College. 1803 W. 
Taytor in Asn. Xev. 1. 419 Various parishional experi- 
ments were tried to employ them [the poor) profitably. 

Hence Pari’shionally adv., as a parish or body 
of parishioners, rs 

@1617 P, Bayne Dioces. Tryai? (1621) a That which was 
more numbersome then could meet Parishionally, was no 
Parishional but Diocesan church. 

Parishioner (pirifanez). Forms: 5 paris- 
shoner, 6 parysshoner, -issyoner, -ischoner, 
psri-, perishoner, parishensr, -iner, -ner, -nore, 
parichyngher, 6~ psrishioner. [f. parishton, 
ParisHen! + -ER1; for the form cf. practitfoner, 
ete, See also the doublet Parocuinan.] Onc of 
the inhabitants or community of a parish. 


. 


PARISON. 


1471 in Somerset Medieval Wilts (1got) 221 Item, 1 bee 
queath to the chirche werkes of the chirch of Brewton where 
Tam parisshoner of 20s. 1523 Visitation Dean & Chapter 
York (MS.), With the mynds & holle consent of the 
Parichynghers of the same. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, ¢. 44 
Beyng parisheners of the said fiue parrish churches, 1546 
in Lng. Gilds (1870) 221 Ffor the .. Comffort of alle the 
parissyoners there. 156 T. Hoay tr. Castigdione's Courlyer 
1. (1577) Liv b, A Priest of the Countréy saying Masse to his 
parishioners, _ 1567 Harman Cavrat x9 Your re, in- 
dygente, and feable parishnores, rg91 Srensea Al, Aubberd 
561 Th’ euill will Of all their Parishners they had constraind. 
1617 Moaryson ftin. 1. 193 The King .. was the chiefe 
Parishioner, 19726 Aytirve Parergon 407 A man is said to 
be a Parishioner in respect of his Dwelling or Habitation.. 
in such a Parish. 1857 Tourmis Smitn Parish 1 The 
practical duties and rights of every Parishioner. 

Hence Pari‘shionership, the slatus of a pa- 
tishioner. 

1842 CartyLe in Daily News 5 May (x899) 6/3 Shocked to 
aden that, after seven years of dichioneeham T did not 
know the face of him. 188a CE. Limee 6 Apr. 245 A 
shorter sojourn would have created sufficient parishioner. 
ship for purposes of banns, 

Parish priest. The priest in charge of a 
parish, : 

«1300 Cursor MM, 26173 (Cott.) To pi pariche preist pon be 
bede, c1ggr Chast. Goddes Ciyld. 29 Neyther to the pope 
-.ne to the parysshe prest. rg§0qg in Lng. Gilds (1870) 282 
Who-so-cuer be person, vycary, or parasche prest. 1659 
Howrut Lexicon, Eng. Prov.» The Parish-Priest forgot 
that he was ever a Clark, 1865 Saran Austin Aanke’s 
Hist. Kef. 1. 83 The parish priest of Cronach was one of 
the first who married. 

Parisian (pari-ziin, ~igiin), sd. and a. Also 
6 -ien. [a. F. parisien, med.L. parisian-us, f. 
farisii Paris: see -aN.] 

A. sé, A native or inhabitant of Paris. 

1530 Parser. 34 In this worke I moost folowe the Parisyens. 
1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 48 During that rage the 
Parisians were then stirred up to. 1779 J. AOams in Fam, 
Lett. (1876) 355, Ladmire the Parisians prodigiously. 1831 
Sin J. Sinctai Corr. 1. 95 The Parisians, as usual, had 
a number of novelties. — ; ; 

B, adj, Of or pertaining to Paris; resembling 
Paris or that of Paris. ' 

1634 in Crt. & Times Yas. I (1848) 1. 346 For feara Sicilian 
vespers, or Parisian matins, did ensue. 1688 Souttt Ser. 
1. 477 Perhaps the Cut-Throat may rather take his Copy 
from the Parisian Massacre. 1828 Lights § Shades Vf. 72 
No gown sat well that was not of Parisian make. ; 

Hence Pari‘sianism, Parisian character, habit, 
or practice; Parisianize v. ¢raizs., to make 
or render Parisian (whence Pari:sianiza‘tion) ; 
Pari‘sianly adv., in a Parisian fashion or manner. 

89a Athenanu 25 June 821/3 All his good points—his 
gaiety, hisshrewdness,.. his Partsianism—appear excels 
1851 Mraser's Mag. XLIN. 415 He has become ineparably 
Parisianized. /did., Aconsiderable amount of Parisianization, 
1876 G. Mernoitn Beanch. Career 1. x. 139 Where folly 
had danced Parisianly of old. >. 

|| Parisienne (parézygen). [F. fem. of Parisien 
Parisian.] A female Parisian. 

1886 (ilustr, Lond, News Summer No. 22/2 A... black-eyed, 
red-checked Parisienne. 1887 Contemp. Kev. May 718 She 
is a Parisienne, if you will, but a very exceptional Parisienne. 

+ Parisis, parisee. 0s. Also 5 -ysee. -esi, 
6 -yse, 8 -isis. [a. F. parisis:—L. paristens-em 
Parisian, £. Paris¢? Paris. } 

1. A word, orig, aay., meaning ‘of Paris’; used to 
distinguish deniers struck at Paris, which were worth 
one-fourth more than those slruck at Tours; hence 
sé. a denier of Paris. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Piler. 17664 To_tourne, by hys 
sotylte, A ‘Tourneys to A parysee. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf aMan- 
hode ut. xix. (1869) 145 Bi enchauntementes she maketh it 
[denier tonraois| in to paresis. 15a8 Six R. WesTON i 
Dillon Calais §& Pale (1892) 93 Forfeytes for every soche 
tree cut x li, paryses. (1g0r Sarre Cad. Let. Bk, C. 230 In 
part payment of the value of £58 9s. 4¢. parisis.] _ 

2. In the old French Custom-house practice, ete, : 
A surtsx of one-fourth upon the duties fixed hy 
the tariffs and pancartes, 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 17 The Augmentations of Anno 
1644, 1647, 1654, and the Parisis ra and 6 Peny, of all the 
said Duties, /éfd, 265 The Duties of the Parists, the rath 
and 6th Deniers, shall be levied and collected by the said 
Measurers in the accustomed Manner. 

Parisite (px'rissit). Af. [Named 1845 after 
the discoverer, J. J. Paris: see -1TE1.] A fluo- 
carbonate of the inetals of the ecrium group, found 
in small brownish-yellow cryslals in the emerald 
mines of Colombia, a 4 

1846 Amer. Frat, Sei. Ser. u. WH. 415 Parisite was dis- 
covered,.in the valley of the Musso. 31899 /did. Ser. IV. 
VIII, ax Crystals of pyrite and parisite. 

Paris mutuels: see Pari MUTUEL, 

Pariso‘logy. rare. [f. Gr. népios almost equal, 
evenly balanced + -Aoya speaking: see -LoeY.] 
The use of ambignous language. 

18.. Camrakit cited in Worcester (1846). . 

| Parison! (pzrisfn). het, Pl. parisa. 

a, Gr. adpecoy, neuter of mdpiaos exactly or evenly 

alanced, f. map(a- beside + foos equal.] An even 
balance in the members of a sentence. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 86 MWembrunt ot 

‘avison, when one or nore members doe follow in eq 
sentences. 1589 Puttennatt Aang. Jvesic i. xix. (Arb.) 222 
favivon, or the Figure of euen. ..fn this figure we once 


PARISON. 


wrote..these verses. The good is geason, and short is his 
abode, The bad bides long, and easie to be found: Our life is 
loathsome, our sinnes a heany lode, Conscience a curst indge, 
remorse a prinie goade. 1603 Hottanu Péntarch's Mor. 
988 His Jurésa, standing upon equall weight and measure 
of syllubles. 1894 C. G, Cuttn 1 & Euphuism 52 As 

Lyly’s first thought is evidently to be antithetical, the nse of 
jmirison, though constant, enters as a secondary matter, 

Henee ne: + Pari‘sonal, Pariso‘nio a., cha- 
tacterized by ‘ parison or exact balance of clauses. 

1658 Unquitarr Jered Wks (1834) 293 The harmony of 
a wellconcerted period, in its isocoletick and parisonal 
members Jef, Diovoxus xii, 53 ieécwAa wai dpa). 1884 
Symonvs Shaks, Predecess, xiii. 512 [Euphuism] is charac- 
terised.. by antithesis of thonght and diction, ..enforced by 
alliterative and parisonic use of language. 1894 Rateicu 
Eng. Novel ii. (1903) 33 Almost every sentence heing 
balanced in Iwo or inore parisonic parts. 

Parison? (pe'risan). Glass-blowing. Also 9 
paraison, {[a.!'. paratson, deriv. of parer to pre- 
pare, corresp, to L. paration-em from pardre.} 

1. orig. The ronaded mass into which the molten 
glass is first gathered and rolled when taken from 


the furnace. Also aftr}, as partson-hole. 

1833 G, R. Portea Porcelain § Gi. 169 By this means the 
particles of glass are agglomerated in a cylindrical form, 
which fs then called by the workmen a Aarafson. 1903 
K. A. Macautay (Chance Bros.) Lez, ‘The word ‘parison 
plirvives among our workmen, not as directly applied to the 

iece of glass, but to the ‘hole’ or opening into n furnace 
for reheating the glass after moulding it, which they call 
a‘ parisoa-hole’, 

2. Hence, in a hottle-making machine; see quol. 

3888 Daily News 14 Feb. eC The present machine con- 
sists first of a receptacle, called a ‘parison’, in which the 
exact quantity of molten metal required to form a bottle is 
placed, there being no overplus or waste. At the lower part 
af the parison’ is the collar nould which forms the lip, 

Parissyoner, obs. form of ParisHIoNER. 

Paristhmic (parispmik), 2. Anat. [£ Gr. 
mupia@urov tonsil (f, zap(a- by + loduds neck, narrow 
passage or connexion) + -1¢.} Pertaining to the 
tonsils. So Pari-athmiotome (Gr. -royos cutting] 
(see quot.); Paristhmitio (parisbmi'tik) @., per- 
taining to paristhmitis; || Pariathmitia (-di'tis), 
inflammation of the tonsils. 

1822-34 Good's Study Jed. (ed. 4) U1. 322 In the second ur 
Paristhmitic variety, the morbid virus 1s chiefly directed to 
the fauces. fd. (1822) 1}. 339 The common quinsy of the 
present day, the paristhmitis tonsilaris of the system before 
Us. 1857 Maynk Exfos, Lex. 884/1 OF or belonging to 
the Paristhmeia or tonsils: paristhmic. /déa., An old instru- 
Ment with which the tonsils were cnt or scarified; a 
paristhmiotome. /did., Paristhmitis, ..inflammation of the 
tonsils; the same as Zonsi/litis. 

Parisyllabic (pz:risile-bik), a. and 56. Gram. 
[f. L. far, pari- equal + sy//aba (a. Gr. avAdaB7) 
syllable +-1¢: cf. aie 

A. adj. Of Greek and Latin nonas: Having 
the same number of nes in the noatinative as 
in the oblique cases of the singular. 

1656 Buount Glossogr. s.v. Parisyliabical, We say in 
Grammar, the first declension of Nouns is Parisyllabique, 
because all the cases of such Nouns in the singular number 
especially have even syllables, as Genina, geming, gem, 
Reminam, gemma, gemma, etc. 1775 in Asi. 1876 Kenney 
#'ub, Sch. Lat, Gram, (ed. 4) 104 I-nouns come under four 
chief Heads : (A) Parisyllabic I-nonnos with Nom. Sing. I-s.. 
(B) Parisyllabic T-nouns in é-s {I-s). 

B. sd. A parisyllabic noun. 
1893 Atheneum 5 Ang. 1890/2 The classification..cannot 
commended. ‘The distinction of parisytlabics and impari- 
sylabics is barely indicated. 

t Parisylla-bical, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. as prec. 
+ peat. = prec. adj. 

i BLouxt Glossogr., Parasyllabical, that hath equal 
syllables, 1658 Paiuurs, Parisyllabical Nounes. ‘d 

ritarie, variant of ParteTary sb. Obs. 

t Paritor (pxrites). ds. Also 6 parritour, 
ator, 7 -itor, 8 -ettor, -otter; 6 perritore, 6-7 
erator, 8 -iter. f{Aphctic f. AvpaniTor.] An 
ies or summoning officer of an ecclesiastical 
court. 

1530 PatsGr. 252/1 Parytorie rytor] somoner, dedvan, 
1587-8 in Swayne Sarum ge Acc. (1896) “338 
Sparkes the parritour for smoke fardinges to the vse of 
of Ladie church, 1600 Hxywooo znd 1. Ext, LV, Whs. 
1874 1, 161 W care the Bishops Parators, my friend. 1614 

. Rowixson Kelie. Conuutn. 19 The greatest part from the 
ponte to the Patitour are.. irreligions. 1671 acward 
iE ere. Answ. Contempt Clergy (1705) 16 Unless | should 

fave. .turned Parrettor or Informer. 1682 N. O. Boileate's 
e (sae U1.187 Where Doctors, Proctors, Paritors together 
pa leave "e thy Naked back one Feather. 1716 

taghall Churchtw, Ace, (MS.\, Paid To the Pariter rz. oe. 
Hie Pitton Churchw, Ace.in Notes and Glea nings (Excter) 
38/1 Paid the Parrotter 12, 6d. 1825 Scott Betrothed 
‘S A paritor, or summoner of the ecclesiastical court. 
ie -ory, variant of Paitetary sd. Os. 
rity! (periti), [ad. L. paritas equality, f 
Par equal. Cf. ¥. parité (1gthe. in [atz.-Darm.).] 
he slate or condition of being equal, or on 
el; equality, 
,R, Cawonry Table Alph, (ed. 3), Paritie, equalitic, 

. 16.. Wenstir & Rowtry Cure for Cuckold 1. i, 
yin birth, parity in years, ¢1656 Brannan. Keplic. 
or the clearing of which point. 1] shewed that. there 
parity of power among the Apostles. 1783 W. F. 

Geag, Mag. V1. 326 Men and women [in marriage] 
Nhged ta pay a proper regard to the parity of years. 184a 


| 
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Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 101 The bodies in which this parity 
of force has been discovered..are small compared with the 
exceptions. — 

2. Equalit of rank or status, social, political, or 
ecclesiastical ; espe, equality among the members, 
or among the minlsters, of a church. 

157a in Neal A/ist. Purit. (1732) 1. 284 There ought to be 
a Parity among the ministers in the Church. 1593 Bitson 
Govt, Christ's Ch. 413 What conflictes and_uproares your 
paritie of Presbyters will Lreede, 1648 Cuas. 1 Aust 
19 Prop. 22 The Common people. .grow weary of Journey- 
work, and set up for themselves, call Parity and Indepen- 
dence, Liberty. 1709 Heaane Collect. 5 Mar. (O. HS.) 11. 
173 To..introduce Presbyterian parity..among our Clergy. 
1841 D'Israccr Amen, Lit. (1867) 442 With the disciples of 

aay n free election .. was a first state principle. 190 
*, W. Maiteann in Cad, Mod, Hist. VW. xvi. 59g A ca 
for ‘parity’, for an equality among all the ministers of 
God's Word, and consequently for an abolition of all' prelacy’. 

3. Equality of nature, character, or tendency; 
likeness, similarity, analogy; parallelism; as in 
parity of reason or reasoning. (CLL. pari ratione.) 

1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 55, } thinke that there is a 
neerer parity of natnre betweene the flesh of Fallow-Deere, 
and of the Red. 1646 P. Bucketey Gaspe/ Covt, t. 33 Argu- 
ment. .from the paritie and likenesse between the covenant 
of works, and the covenant of grace. 1652 Netbiam tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 23 ‘Yruly there is a paritie of Reason also 
for this, 1g Bentrev Boyle Lect. ix. 325 We may infer 
by parity of Argument. 1734 Berketev //ylas & Phil. 
(ed. 3) ili. Wks, 1871 1. 329 ‘There is..no parity of case 
between Spirit and Matter. 1834 Munie Avid. Birds (1847) 
1, 172 By parity of reasoning that house on which the mag- 
pie perches is in no danger of falling. 

+4. Of numbers: The fact of being even and 
not odd; evenness. Ods. 

@ 1619 Fotueruy A theomt. mi. x. § 4 (1622) 308 It [unity] is 
not variable, by parity 3 ur imparitie. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pend, Ep 115 VE we survey the tatall set of animals, we may 
in their legs. observe an equality of length, and parity of 
numeration; that is, not any to have an odde leg. 

5. Comm. Vquivalence in another currency; a 
standard of price expressed in another currency. 

1886 IVoud Report 22 June, Public sales of wool..were held 
in Berlin..1800 bales..are reported to have been all sold at 
full London parity. 1886 Zimes 7 July, Prices generally 
soon advanced above the parity of Saturday night's closing 
quotations in New York. 1894 /éfd.8 Dec. 5/2 The London 
parity will be about £94°50- 

b, = Par 56.12 b, 3b. 

1900 Stock Market Keport, Buying on days when the 
market is weak and below parity, and selling when prices 
are put above parity by the uperauons of localisseea inane 

6. In Monetary parlance: Equality, as legal 
tender or money, between coins of one metal and 
coins of another in certain definite proportions of 


weight and fineness, fixed by law. 

1895 Spectator 3 Feh. 157 Convinced .. that silver can be 
rnised by legislation to a ‘parity’ with gold. 1900 Lo. 
Acoennam Collaguy on Currency 28 The object..was to 
maintain the parity between Gold and Silver money, .. The 
parity which they have in the United States is a National 

arity between the coins, not between the metals... What 
aed is International parity, : 

7. altrib.and Comd., as parily-preaching; parity- 
canton, a canton in Switzerland where the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches are oa 2n equal footing in 
their relations with the State. 

1659 W. Broucu SeAis 549 Have all doors shut upon you 
for your parity-preaching. 1899 Westo. Gaz. 27 daly 3/3 
In the * Parity-Cantons ' of the Swiss Confederation, where 
two Landeskirchen are established—a Catholic and an 
Evangelical Church. 

Parity? (perriti). Obstet. Med, [f. Par-ous 
a + -ITY, he condition of being parous; 
the fact of having borne children. 

1878 Sin J. Wittiams in Obstet. Trans. (1879) XX. 173 
Diagnosis of Parity. /dé¢., Circumstances..in which proof 
of parity or nulliparity may ‘urn out to be proof of innocence 
or guilt. 1889 J. M. Duncan Céin. Leet, Dis. Women 
(ed. pu Index 535 Signs uf Parity. 1898 G. FE. Herman 
Dis. Women ix. 87. 

Parizs, -chen, obs. ff. Panisu, PanisuEy. 

Parjet, obs. form of PAkcET. 

+Parjetory. Os. [?f. Parcrr.] ?= Panoersé. 2. 

3642 Mitton Apod, Saect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 263 This 
prevaricator uf America... brought us home nothing butameer 
tankard drollery, a yenereous parjetory for a stewes. 

Parjure, Parjuri, obs. fi. Pensune, PEnsuny. 

Park eg sb. Also 3-4 pare, (also g in 
senses 5, 6), 3-7 parke, 5 paark, perke, 8— Sv. 
perk. [ME. a. OF. pare preserve for beasts of 
the chase, cte. The OF. was ultimately identical 
with WGer. *farrué, whence OE. pearric: for the 
history see Parrook. The Welsh fare and Gacl. 
paire are from Eng. In senses 5 and 6 from later 
uses of ¥. parc. ‘The Fr. word has also passed into 
Du. and Ger., where it is used alongside of the 
native forms descended from WGer. *parrué.] - 

1. Law. An enclosed tract of land held by royal 
grant or prescription for keeping beasts of the 
chase. (Distinguished from a forest or chase by 
being enclosed, and from a forest also by having 
no special laws or officers.) ’ 

e160 Charter of Friduuald of Sxarrey (dated 2675) in 

Kemble Cat, /i/, V.18 Bitwiene de shrubbes and Wine- 
brigt goinde adun nordrizte binude da parkes gate. ¢1275 
Lav. 1432 3¢ hontep in pis kinges pare le 1205 frise] Par fore 
je solle deze. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 12 Engelunde ts val 


PARK. 


ino3 of frut & ek of tren, Ol wodes & of hes. ct 
Will, Palerne 2845 A pris place was vnder popliys a vatk 
as itwere bat whiloin wip wilde bestes was wel restored, 
31436 Rolls af Parit. WV. 498/23 ‘To make a Park in Grene- 
wyche. 21440 Sir Degrev. 6a Have ye nat perkus and 
chas? 354s Koorne Dyetary iv. (1870) 239 A parke repleted 
with dere & conyes is a necessarye and a pleasaunt thyngto 
be anexed to a inansyon. 1637 Howen fin. 111, 139 Wood- 
stocke Towne ix famous for the Kings House and large 
Parke, compassed with a stone wall, which is said to have 
been the first Parke in England. 1761 S. Petens ///sé. 
Cannecticut 249 ‘Vhere are only two small parks of deer in 
Connecticut, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IIE. 355 Toa park 
three things are omen 1. A grant from the King. 
2. Inclosures by palc, wall, or hedge. 3. Beasts of park, 
such as buck, doe, &c, And where all the deer are destroyed, 
it shall] no more be accounted a park. 
b. Hence extended to a large ornamental piece 

of ground, usnally comprising woodland and 

asture, atlached to or surrounding a conalry 

ouse or mansion, and used for recreation, and 
often for keeping deer, cattle, or sheep. 

In these the same has either come down froma time when 
the ground was legally a park in sense 1, or has been more 
recently given to a ground Said out in imitativn of such as 
were originally parks, It is thus not possible to separate the 
quotations accurately. 

1715 De Fou Fon. Jastruct. 1. itt (1841) 1. 63 Nor walk 
outin the park or fields any more on the Lord's-day, 18: 
Mar. Encrworts Patrar, (1833) 1. xvii a56 Hungerfor: 
Castle—a fine old place in a beautiful park. 1850 Lvet. and 
Visit, U. S. V1. 326 Having never remarked this splendid 
tree in any English shrubbery or park. 1872 Raymonxv 
Statist. Mines & Mining 226 Giving to the pine woods .. the 
aspect of beautiful natural parks. 189a‘ R. Bornrewooo' 
Winer's Right (1899) 175/1 One of those natural furest-parks 
peculiar to Australia. 

ec. Ia this sense now often forming part of the 
name of a country house or mansion; and thence 
of suburban districts, as Addington Park, Osterley 
Park ; Clapham Park. 
1848 Miss Sewer Amy Herbert viii. (1858) 9a She felt a 
liule unwilling to acknowledge that her home was neither 
a park nor a hall. /dud. x. 127, | daresay you have been 
dreaming of having a large house like Routed Park. 


1579 Tomson Cadvin's Seri. Tint. 899/1Wee nist bee so 
much the more watchfall,..and keepe our selues stil within 
the parke wherein God inpaled vs with hisworde. 1606 Sin 
W. Haxpert Proph. Cadwatlader elxxvi, Wolsey ..did erect 
those glorious towres of yore[Christ Church, Oxford], Learn- 
ing’s receptacle, Religion’s parke. 1898 H. M. Stantev 
Introd. Capt. Burrows Laud Ligniies p. xi, This vast slave 
pore whence Dongolawi and Arab, Bakongo and Portuguese 

alf-caste slave traders culled their victims. 


2. An enclosed piece of ground, of considerable 
extent, usually within or adjoining a cily or town, 
ornamentally laid out and devoted to public recrea- 
tion; a ‘public park’, as the varions ‘ parks’ in and 
around London, aad other cities and towas, 7/e 
ark (in London): in 17th c. St. James’s Park, 
now esp. Iyde Park, as the place of fashionable 


promenade. 

This application has its origin in some of the royal parks 
(in sense 1) near London (Le. St. James's, etc.) developing 
into ornamental grounds to which the public were con- 
ditionally admitted. 

[166r; sce PaALL-mALL 2 and 3b.] 1663 Perys Diaryis May, 
I walked in the Parke, discoursing with the keeper of the 
Pell Mell. 1666 (did. 15 July, Walked..to the Park; and 
there. .lay down by the canalle, 1706-7 Farquuar Beaux’ 
Sérat. wv. ii, There will be Title, Place and Precedence, the 
Park, the Play, and the Drawing-Room. 1737 Frecoine 
Love in Sev, Alasg. u. ii, Come, ny dear, by this, I believe, 


the park begins to fill. 1820 Byrox S/wes ne 150 But ‘tis 
now nearly five, and I must to the Park. 1855 Landon as 
Tf fs 112 Victoria Park..was first opened in 1847, for the 


recreation of the inhabitants of the east side of London, .. 
The park has been most adinirably Isid out. 1 Racru 
in Haag Mag. Ang. 333 To create there a charming 
park filled with summer cottages for themselves nnd other 
wealthy New Yorkers. 1897 Daily News 25 Feb. 6/4 It is 
not etiquette to bow or curtsey to Royalty in the parks. 
1897 Iestur. Gas 25 June 2/3 The Jubilee celebrations.. 
included amung other things the opening of a new park. 

b. An extensive area of land of defined limits set 
apart as national property to be kept in its uatoral 
state for the public benefit and enjoyment, as 
the eowstone Park (65 miles long by §5 brozd) 


in the United States. 

Up to Jan. 1903, seven such National Parks had been 
exabiitiod by Act of Congress in the United States | 

{1841 Carus ¥. Amer. Ind, (ed. 2) {. 262 What a beautiful 
and thrilling specimen fur America to preserve and hold up 
to the view of..future ages! A nation's Park, containing 
man and beast, in all the wild and freshness of their nature's 
beanty.] 1871 N. P. Lascroun (in N.Y. fribune 28 Jan.) 
This new field of Wonders [the Yellowstone Park] should 
be at once..set apart as a public National Park for the 
enjoyment of the American le for all time. 1873 Kes. 
Regents of Smithsonian Last, (1873) 28 A_ proposition, 
originally made by Mr, Catlin as early as 1832, has been 
revived and presented to Congress, to reserve the country 
around these geysers as a public park. 1878 U.S. Statutes 
XVII. 32 An Act to set ane a certain Tract of Land lying 
near the Head-waters of the Vellowstone River as a public 
Park. 1903 /éfd. XXX1. 765 An Act To set apart certain 
lands in the State of South Dakota as a public park tu be 
known as the Wind Cave National Park. 


3. a. 1a Ireland, Scotland, and north of England : 
An enelosed piece of ground for pasture or t Mage; 


a field; a parrock or paddock. 
* rewn pens (Ireland), spill fields or plots of ground Iyiuz 


PARK. 


round 3s town or village, usually let for tillage or pasture to 
the townsmen or villagers. 

1581 Juv. in Gendt. Afag. Sept. (1861) 257 The foure parkes 
hy the greene which Richard and John Shanighaine holdeth 
e me for years, 1701 Scoth Charac. in flarl, Mise. 
(ed, Park) V11, 379 Upon inquiry how many deer his 
father had in his perk, the th will out, ..that they call 
an inclosure a perk, in his country. c180a Mar. Epceworti 
Ennné viii, Many a ragged man had come.. with the modest 
request that 1 would let him one of the parks near the 
town. /érd., Just what would feed a cow is sufficient ia 
Ireland to constitute a park, 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 
1r/t Mr. Healy..explained in a graphic way that a ‘town 
park ' was accommodation land, by means of which in the 
wretched villages, misnamed towns, scattered throughout 
lreland, the hucksters .. eked out a miserable business by 
Coulnm potatoes or feeding stock for ny slaughter. 1899 

Vestm. Gaz. 13 Mar. 1/3 Kodaks from the Kingdom [1 e. 
Fife]..‘ Old Kirsty’. .lived all alone, far up in the ‘ parks‘, 
as we say of the wide stretches of old pasture which reach 
away inland till they merge into gorse and heather. 

tb. Any enclosed piece of ground. Oés. rare. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 138 In what manner you 
should inclose your melon ground. In this park {which 
may be of what extent you think good) you shall make 
beds of horse-dung. 

4. Applied in some parts of the United States, 
esp. Colorado and Wyoming, to a high platean-like 


valley among the mountains. 

1808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 11, 123 Passed the Park, 
which is tea miles round, and not more than three quarters 
ofa mile across, 1851 Mayne Reto Scalp aut. xix. 137 
Hence the oases, such as the ‘parks’ that lie among these 
mountains, 1877 J. A. AtLEN A mer. Bison 560 Adventurers 
and miners..extermiaated them [bisons] in the parks and 
valleys of the mountains, 1890 Ceatury Mag. Feb. 523/1 
Then it had descended into a great ‘park’, crossed it, and 
begun a new ascent. r P 

B. Adil. The space occupied by the artillery, 
wagons, beasts, stores, or the like, in an encamp- 
ment; these objects themselves when thus placed 
together; a complete set or equipment of artillery, 
of tools, etc. 

1683 Sir J. Turnex Pallas Armata ut. xx. 294 As to 
these Oblong Quadrangles, wherein are encamped several 
bodies,..you may if you please, call them as the Freach 
do, Parks, and that properly enough. 1704 J. Harais Lex. 
Techn. 1, Park of the Artillery, is a certain Place in a 
Camp without Cannon-shot of the Place besieged, where 
the Cannon, Artificial Fires, Powder, and other Warlike 
Ammuaitionarekept. /bid., Park of Provisions, is another 
Place in the Camp, on the Rear of every Regiment, which 
is taken up by the Suttlers, who follow the Army with all 
sorts of Provisions, and sell them to the Soldiers. 1755 
Waswincron Writ, (1839) I. 160 The whole park of 
artillery were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to 
march. 1799 Stvart in Owen Af rg. WVellesley's Desp. (1877) 
113 The main body of the army, with the park and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore, 1827 Napier Pestins. 
War vi. iv, A vast pare of carriages. 1836 ALIson Aurofe 
(1849-50) V. xxxi. § 29 Kray..despatched his grand park, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty pieces and eight 
hundred caissons, 1859 Maacy Prairie Trav, vi. 221 if. 
a small party be in danger of an attack from a large force 
of Indians, they should seek the cover of timber or a park 
of wagons. 1884 Ati/. Engincering (ed. 3) 1. 8 Sites for 
the artillery, engineer, and grand magazine parks should 
now be prepared. 1g00 Hi’est. Gaa. 19 Mar. 5/1 There is 
fo reserve of boots in the supply column or supply-park. 

6. An enclosed area in which oysters are bred, 
communicating with the sea so as to be overflowed 
at every high tide; an oyster-park. (In qnot. 
1603, applied to a similar enclosure for fish.) 

[3603 OwEN Pembrokeshire (1891) 117 They haue ready 
at their call..sault water fishe as yt were in a parke of 
wild fish.) 1857 Sires 15 Oct. 5,6 In the shallowest of 
these pares. .not one of the young oysterlings..was knowa 
to have been killed. 188a Standard 18 Feb. 5/2 In some 
of the Freach ‘parks’ the water is renewed every tide. 
3883 F. G. Sota Fisheries Spain 5 The Government. .is 
laying down..2 model park for oyster culture. 


7. altrib, and Cond., as park-deer, -fence, -gale, 
-hound, -land, -lodge, -pale, -paling, + -palts, 
-robber, -wall; park-like adj.; + park-bote, the 
repair of the fence or wall of a park; the impost 
levied for this; park-breaker, one who breaks into 
a park (cf. house-breaker); so park-breaking ; 
park-hack, a horse for riding in the park: 
see Hack 54.31b; park-time (zonce-wd., after 
dinner-time, ctc.), time for riding in the park ; 


park-way (U.S.): see quot. Also PARK-KEEPER. 
@ 1634 Coxe /ust, iv. 308 *Parkebote, to be quit of enclosing 
of a Park or any part thereof. 1821 Scorr Kenilw. v, If 
you take him for a house-breaker, or a *park-breaker, is it 
not most natural you should welcome him with cold steel or 
hot lead? 1834 Lanpor £xam, Shaks. Wks. 1846 11. 267 
Venerable laws.. against *park-breaking and deer-stealing. 
1898 Daily News 26 Jan. ols Ae eld more or less ta 
confinement..whether they be *park-deer, rabbits, pigeons, 
or animals in menageries. 1901 Daily Chron. 7 Aug. 
6/4 Legislation for the suppression of park-deer hunting. 
3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr, Wks. (Bohn) IT. 84, 
I pardoned high *park-fences, when I saw that besides does 
and pheasants, these have preserved Arundel marbles, 
Towneley galleries. ¢1400 Afaster of Game (MS. Dighy 
182) xxxv, If the huatynge shall be in a parke, alle men 
shulden abyde at be *parke gate. 1644 Mitton Areof, 
(Arb.) 48 The exploit of that gallant man who thought to 
und up the crows by shutting his Parkgate. 1848 
HackERayY Van, Fatr li, “Park-hacks and splendid high- 
stepping carriage-horses, 1851 Mayne Reto Scalp Hunt, i, 
11 Views “park-like and picturesque. 1890‘°R. Botprewoon’ 
Col. Reformer (1891) 266 Green park-like woodlands. 1837 
Lytron £, Maltrav, ix, The chaise..stopped at the gates 
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of a *park lodge. a1ggo /mage Ipocr. 1 in Skelton's Wks. 
(1843) IT. 434 Ie cane tell inany tales, Of many *parke 
pales, Of butgettes and of males, 1846 Greener Sci. 
Cunuery 14 Birmingham is, the emporiuin of the world for 
guns, from the..‘*park paling’ so called, of the slave-trade 
up to the datorasdly-aneued gun of the peer. 1899 R. 
Kretixc Stalky 12 The high Lodge gate in the split-oak 
park palings. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker Bisiet Foc 
vallum, a *parke palys. 1713 Swiet Cadenus & Vanessa 46 
From equipage, and *Park-parades. 1881 Ms. O’Donocnvr 
(title) ies on Horseback; Learning, *Park-riding and 
Hunting. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1, 184/2 The Blood- 
hound..hunts Beasts, or Men,, that are *Park Robbers. 1439 
Rolls of Parlt. NV. 15/1 Vhey came by a *Parke side, called 
ve Park of Prys. 1672 Wycnertey Love in Wood 1. ii, Pray 
NT Ranger, let’s go..’tis *Park-time. 1673 DrypEN Marr. 
a la Mode. iv, What a clock does your lordship think it 
is?..1t is almost park-time, 1896 Godey's Mag. (U.S.) Apr. 
350/1 The right to travel upon the public rouds and *park- 
ways. 1898 19¢h Cent. Apr. 585 ‘ Park-ways’, to connect 
the great outlying woodlands..with the Metropvlitan Parks 
of Bostoa and the surrounding townships. ‘hese park-ways 
are hroad boulevards with margins of bee wood, and river. 
167a Wycnentey Love in Mood 11. i, Then you are a *Park- 
woman, certainly. 

Park (pik), v. [f. Park sd.] 

1. évans. To enclose in, as in, or as, a park. 

1526 [sce Parkinc 1). 1559 W. Cunsincuam Cosmogs. 
Glasse 144 A certayne hyll, whiche they must nedes go ouer 
that go by land from Egipte to Arabia Petrea, that parketh 
them, xg80 Iottysanp Treas. Fr. tong, Enclore,..10 
enclose and parke in. 1591 Suaks. 1 2/en, V4, wv. ii. 45 How 
are we park'd and bounded ina pale! 1856 Mrs. Browninc 
Aur. Leigh un. 456 We fair fine ladies, who park out our 
lives From common sheep-paths, : 

b. Park about, to surround with a park. 

1876 Browninc Shop vi,Some suburb-palace, parked about 

And gated grandly, built last year, 
ce. ‘To lay out or plant in the manner of a park: 
see PARKING 2, 

2. A/il., etc. To arrange compactly (artillery, 
wagons, etc.) in a park: see pree. 5. 

381a Examiner 30 Nov. 756/2, 6000 Cossacks .. took six 
pieces of cannon, which were parked, 1844 AKegul. & Ord. 
Arny 80 At uight..the waggons are to be parked, so as to 
occupy as little space as possible, 1883 4 rvi1y Corps Orders 
in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 The Artillery will be parked to the 
east and west of the south end of the Race-course. 1887 
Police Arrangem, JYubilee Process, 21 June, ‘Vhe area. .is 
reserved for parking carriages belonging to the Procession. 

3. zutr. ‘Yo walk or drive in a park. 

@ 1783 11. Brooxe Love § Vanity Poems (1810) 416/2 Then 
eter parkiog, and parading, Coquetting, dancing, masquer- 
ading. 

Ilence Parked (paikt) p/. a. 

1807 J. Bastow Columé. vi. 375 Deep squadron’d horse... 
Aad park'd artillery. 1847 Mian in Voazon?. I. 57 A 
residence. .compassed round with parked and shaven acres, 

Parker (pa:sko1). Also 4 parkere, 5 -are, 
pareare, -oure, 5-6 -ar, 6 perker. [a. Anglo- 
F. parker (= OF, type *pargurer), in med.L, 
parearius, f. PARK sb,; see -ER? 2.) 

1. A man who has charge of a park; a park- 
keeper. Ods. exe. //ist. 

[rg21-a Kodls of Parlt. 1. 397/2 Ses geeatz, c'est a savoir 
Johan soun Parker, & Richard [etc.].] 1398 in 2. £. Wills 
{1882)8, 1 beg uelis to Roger, my parkere,..c.s. ¢1430 Lyne. 
Lyke thyn Audience 28 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 2 Mawgre 
the wache of fosters and parkerrys. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 
382/2 Parcare, trdagator. 1483 Cath. Angt. 269/2 A Par- 
coure (A. Parkare), Jarcarius. 1830 Patscr. 458/1 This 
parker blodyeth his clothes. 1643 Pryxxe Sov. Power 
Part, m1. 17 If the Parker negligently suffer the Deere to 


be killed, or kill the Deere himselfe..it isa direct forfaiture . 


of his Office. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) TIL. 147 An 
annual fee of 40d. had been given to the parker, issning out 
of the king's manors in the county of Surry. 

2. A rabbit that lives in a park. 

1846 2. Parley's Ann. VII. 325 Gamckeepers give various 
names to rabbits: with thea: they are warreners, parkers, 
sweethearts, and hedgehogs. .. The parker’s favourite hauat 
is in gentlemen’s pleasure grounds, 1870 Bains ELncyel. 
Rur, Sports (ed. 3) § 2683. 

llence + Pa‘rEership 0ds., the office of parker. 

1461 Rolls of Parit. V. 473/1 The Offices of Constableship 
..and Parkership of the same Castell. 1574 tr. Littdeton’s 
Tenures 81 b, The office of a Parkershippe ofa Parke. 1671 
Bryoaut Law Eng. relating to Nobility § Gentry (1675) 35 
As ifa Parkership be granted to an Earl. 

Parkin (pa:skin). orth. dial. Also -en, 
perkin, [Origin nnknown: perth, from proper 
name Lerkén or Parkiv.] A kind of gingerbread 
or cake made of oatmeal and treacle. 

3828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Parkin, a cake made of treacle 
and oat meal, commonly called a treacle-parkin. 1884 Mrs, 
G. L, Banks Syéitla, ete. WI. 145 Bribed by a cake of 
parkia from Dame Dorothy’s capacious pockets. 1887 
Suppl. to Jamieson, Addenda, Perkins, 1896 Alibutt’s Syst. 
Afed. 1. 464 The diet should be varied, and should inelude 
--whole-meal bread, ‘ parkin', gingerbread and molasses. 

Parking (paakin), 067.56. [f. Park v, + -1NG1,} 

1. The action of Park vé. (in varions senses). 

31§26in Dillon Calais § Pale (1892) 82 If he dunge it with 
parkinge of shepe or of hests, he to have ijs. viijd. for evry 
acre. 1607 J. Mitwaror Jacobs Gt. Day (1610) livb, The 
parking in of beasts, and the depopulating ‘Townes, to shut 
out Christians. 

2. concr, Ground laid ont in the style of a park; 
also, in U.S., a strip of turf, with or without trees, 
in the centre of a street. 

3885 Johns Hopkins Hist, Studies Ser. su. Mar. 109 Spaces 
were left for a market-place, court-house green and parking 
for the palace. 1888 H. Gannett in Zncyel. Brit. XXIV. 


PARLANT. 


382/2 In some cases, similar parking has been left in the 
middle of the streets. 1888 Apfleton's Cycl. Amer. Biog. 
IV. 578/x In 1871 he [F. L, Olmsted] urged. .the so-called 
“parking system ‘for the broad streets of Washington. 

Parkish (paskif), a. [f Park sb. + -asul,] 
Resembling a park ; somewhat park-like. 

3813 J. Forsytu Rem. /tady 86 ‘Ihe iminediate approaches 
-.are planted in the open parkish style. 1824 Scott S?. 
Ronan’sxx, A rage to render their place ‘ parkish’, as was at 
one time the prevailing phrase. 1838 /‘raser's Mag. XVIII. 
148 A parkish-looking sort of pleasure-ground, 

Pa‘rk-Eee:per. The keeper of a park. 

1624 MIDDLETON Game ai Chess iv. ti, Some falconers, some 
park-keepers, and some huntsmen, 17883 Bauxex in Phil, 
Yrans. UXXV. 354. 1855 Macavray //ist, Eng. xvii, LV. 34 
All that the Queen could do was to order the parkkeepers 
not to admit Sir John again withia the gates, 

So Pa'rk-kee:peress (nonce-wd.), a female park- 
keeper, or park-keeper’s wife. 

1852 James Peguinillo WI, 361 ‘They had been park keel 
and park-keeperess to the Westwood family thirty years 
and six months. 

Pa‘rk-lea:ves. ?0és. f[app. f. Park 5. + 
deaves, pl. of Lear.]. A name for the shrub Tutsan 
(Hypericum Androsemum). Also, with early 
herbalists, the tree Vétex Agnus casius: the name 
agnus castus having app. been applied to both 
(see Tumer Names of Herbes, A viij b). 

@ 1400-50 Stockh. Med. ALS. 157 Totsane or parklenys: 
agnus castus, 1545 Exvot, Agnos, is a tree .. commonly 
called Agnus castus, in englysshe parke leaues, it hathe 
leaues lyke to wyllowe. 1578 Lyte Dadoens 1. xiv, 66 If 
Androsemon be ‘Tutsan or Parke leaues, it groweth plenti- 
fully ia woodes and parkes, in the west partes of England. 
3613 Cotcr., Amerine, Agaus castus,..chast or hempetree, 
Parke-leauis, 1682 WuHeter Journ, Greece 1. 205 On the 
top. .succeedeth a large yellow Flower, much bigger than 
Parks-Leaves. 1857 Mavne Expos. Lex. lark Leaves, 
the flypericum androse mum, All-heal, or St. Peter’s-wort, 

Parklos, obs. form of Parciose. 

Parkly (pa-skli),@. rare. [f. Park sb. +-1¥1.] 
Ol! the nature oc character of a park; park-like. 

3841 Act 33 Hen. VI/1, ¢. 37 The same..with goodli & 

arkely parkes..to beautifie adorne and decorite. 31886 

usKIn Preterite 1. v. 164 Among the gentry of that town 
and its parkly neighbourhood. 


Parkward, adv. [f. as prec. +-warD.] To- 
wards the park. Also Pa‘rkwards. 

1598 Suaks, Merry Wu. i. § Marry Sir, the pittie-ward, 
the Parke-ward: euery way: olde Windsor way, and euery 
way but the Towne-way. 1886 G. ALLEN Maimie's Sake 
xxi, She..took a stroll..out parkwards, 

Parky (pa‘ski), 2.1 rave, [fas prec. +-v.] Of 
the nature of a park, or abounding in parks. 

1850 Tait's Mag, XVII. 613/1 Some of the parky purlieus 
of Loadon. 

Parky, a.2 slang. Cold, chilly. 

tr Pink un s Pelican a7a (Farner, ‘Mornin William; 
cold s’morning?*..‘It is a bit parky’, assented William. 
xg00 G. Swirt Somerley 109 Oh! stars | this water is parky. 

Parl: sce Pare. i 

+Parrlage, a Se. Obs. rare". if Dp. Haeneas 
parlage babbling, palaver, useless talk.] ? Bab- 
bling, full of empty talk; yelping. ‘ 

¢16x15 Sir W. Mure Sonn. xi, A parlage cur, a brokin 
staffe for stay. 

Parlament(e, -mentt, obs. ff. PARLIAMENT. 


Parlance (pi'slins). Also 7 -enee. [a 
AngloFr. and OF. parlance, -launce, {. parler to 
speak. (Not in mod. French.)} > 

. Speaking, speech; esp. debate, parleying, 
parley. arch. 

{13.. Lanctorr Chron. 1.147 Le ray William le Rous.. 
A countes et barouns.. Par lettre maunde et pric venir a sa 
parlaunce [R. Bruxne 87 rlement}.] 1579-80 Nort# 
Plutarch, Crassus (1595) 614 Word was brought to Crassus, 
and he accepted parlance. 1611 Sreep Hisé. Gt. Brit. 1X. Xie 
575/2 King Edward..signifies..to the Pope, that Battel and 
not Parlance should determine his right, and title, 1701-2 
Case of Schedule Stated 26 The Place of that Common 
Parlance was call’d the Parliament Chamber. 1824 Lxaminer 
585/1 He was not disposed to let him pass without further 
parlance. 1830 ‘l'ennyson /sade/ii, A hate of gossip parlance 
and of sway. 1879 Bovttser fist. Ch. Eng. 45 After some 
parlance, the stranger foreto'd deliverance. 

2. Way of speaking, mode of speech, language, 
idiom. Usnally with defining words, as 27 conzmon, 


legal, ordinary, vulgar parlance, ete. 

t@1481 Littteton Tenures vi. (1516) Av, Mes per comune 
parlaunce [1544-1608 ¢7. language] celuy qui tient pur 
terme de sa vie demesne est appelle tenaunt pur terme de 
vie,] 1787 Bentuam Def. of Usury xiii. 180 Birmingham. 
claims in common parlance, the title of a projeay town. 
31798 Bay Amer. fee Rep, (1809) 1. 183 In common law 
parlance an execution is not an action. 1829 Soutaey Sir 
T. More (1831) 11. 267 A wise womaa, by which I do not 
meaa in vulgar parlance one who pretends to prophecy. 1841 
L. Hunt Seer m1. (1864) 70 A curious specimen of Bag 
parlance, 1844 Dtsracti Conrngsty 1. vii, ‘The politica 
opinions.. were what in ordinary parlance are sy 
1884 Six W. B. Brett in Law ce 14 Q. Bench Div. 191 
In legal parlance there might be a debt. d 

+ Pa‘rlant. Oés. (a. I. parlant speaking, pr. 
pple. of parler to speak.] “One who parleys or 
takes oe in a conference. ; 

1586 Warner 4/é. Eng. un xix. (1589) 79 The place 
eppdinted Parlantes him in simple meaning meet Farre front 
their Armie all vnarav‘d. 


Parlasy, Parlatyk, obs, ff. Patsy, PARALYTIC, 


. 


PARLATORY. 


Parlatory (pislitori). {ad. med.L. parhi- 
Lirtunt, It. parlatorio (-toto) parlonr, f. parlire to 
speak; L, type *parabolatdrium.| The receptlon- 


room or room for conversation in a convent. 

3651 Wowrt. Fenice 185 What he had overheard in a 
Paiatory of Nunes. 1768 J. Barerti Ace, Mann. [aly WU. 
12 They were shown into the pelo. Ibid. 17 Vooth in 
the marning and afternoon they aro al lowed some hours of 
parlatory, as they call it, 1972 Nucenr tr. fist. Fr. 
uerwnd 1, at. vi 557 The drawing-rooms of the ladies, or 
the parlatories of nuns. 18go in Cent, Dict. 

Parlay: sce l’artry v2 

Parle (pil), s/. arch, and dia/, Also 7 parl, 
[app.f, Parte v. Cf also F. parole word, speech. ] 

1, Speech; talk ; conversation. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Brennus xxvi, There could no parle of 
peace preuayle, 1611 Corvat C: ruditics 2 After this familiar 
parle, (he) dismissed us to our lodging. 164 J. TRarrr 
Theal, Theol, Kp, Ded. Av, 1..hhave learned from our 
Saviours parle with Peter, not (childishly) to strive for the 
last word. 1814 Carv Dante, Paradise 1%. 109 But fully to 
content ‘Thy wishes..Demands my further parle. 4 1850 
Rosserrt Dante & Circ. 1, (1874) 213 There with dames and 
maids hold pretty parles, 

b. Specch, language, parlance. once-wd. 

1793 Lurns Afeg o the Ail? iv, A tocher’s nae word in 
a On lover's parle, But, gie ine my love, and a fig for the 
warl 

2. A conference, discussion, debate; sfec. a 
meeting to discuss terms (between cnemics or 
oad parties) under a truce; atrnce; = PARLEY 
shl2. + 70 break parle: see BREAK v. 24. 

1575 Cnurcnvarn Chippes (1817) 123 Cloking pretensed 
mallice vader a parle and communication of peace. 1585 1. 
Wasmincton tr. \reholay's Moy, 1. xix. a3 A whyte banner 
should ..call tle enemies too a Parle. 1592 Kyo Sol, § Pers. 
ut iv, Drum, sound a parle to the Citizens, 2602 Snaks. 
Ham, 1. ¢. 6a When in nn angry parle He smot the sledded 
Pallax on the Ice. 16s0 Huaneat /'/? Formality 204 
There is no cessation of Assaults, no parle to be admitt:d. 
1671 Mitton Samtson 785 Let weakness then with weakness 
come to parl. 1702 Rowe Tameri.1.ii. 618. 1807 J. Bartow 
Columb, ¥. 284 When sudden parle suspended all the field. 
1868 Wirttinr Dole of Yarl Fhorkell 50 ‘So be it \’ cried 
the young men, ‘There needs nor doubt nor parle.’ 

3. Comb. Parle-hill = Parley-hill( PARLEY 56.1 3), 

12664 Spelnan's Gloss., Parie hill, Collis... ubi convenire 
olim solebant Centuria:, aut vicinize incola: ad lites inter se 
tractandas & terminandas. i 

+ Parle (pail), v. Ods. or arck. and dial, Also 
6-7 parl, [a. F. parler to speak = Pr. parlar, 
Sp. farlar, It. parlare, med.L. parlare, late pop. 
L. farabolare to discourse, talk, f. parabola Pan- 
ABLE, discourse, speech. ] 

1. infr, To speak; to talk in conference. 

1377 Lanet. P. 7. B. xvii. 268 Patriarkes and prophetes 
han “tage her-of longe, Pat such a lorde & a ly3te shulde 
lede hem alle hennes. 1573 G. Harvey Lefier-b&. (Camden) 
31, IT wuld be loth to have sutch an orator to parl for me 
in A Weitier matter. rg82 Stanvnurst “nels 1. (Arb.) 36 
Erieflye then heere Dido, with downe cast phisnomye, parled. 
{did. Ww, 106 At length thus briefly dyd he parle. 1641 J. 
Taaren Theol, Theol, iii. 43 Mis delights were with the 
sonnes of men..with whom he parled in Paradise. 1706 
Vavsaro in Sir J. Floyer Hot § Cold Bath. \. 229 Ye 

fed with them, and told them, that if any Body came in, 
le Would certainly Drown “em, 

2. inir, To treat, discuss terms, parley (with 
4n opponent) ; to hold a parley. 

1558 in of Rep. Dep. Kpr. {rel. 84 Commission to Sir 
Henry Radclif,.to parle with, take pledges from,,the Irish 
Of the said counties, 1587 in //ak/uyt's Voy. (1600) 111. 816 
They..within 5 or 6 houres fight set out a flagge of truce and 
parled for mercy. 1643 Trapp Comm, Gen, iii, 1 When the 
eat popeie of peace, then double bole the door. 
1675 J. Easton Narr, (1858) 25 Thay had demanded the 
Indians’ Armes, and went againe to parrell with them. 
Ve. De For /trst, Union in Arnot Iisi, Edind, 1, v. (1788) 
188 The Jacobite aad the presbyterian.. parled together. 

b. trans. To treat with, parley with. (Cf. 
Panter v. 2 b.) 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1, vii. (1636) 65 Whilst the 
fact of Rome parleth a faction which receiveth union from 
himself onely. 1838 S. Bettamy Befraya/ 94 To throw the 
Bate, already jarring on its mutinous hinge, Te the parl‘d foe, 

to discuss, debate. 

1631 Ilevwoon and P¢. Afaid of Westin, Wks. 1874 11. 
Where kings affaires are questiond, Or may be antic. = 


Parle, obs. f. Parner. Parlecue, parleycue 
(Se): see Punticur, Parlement, obs. f. Pariia- 
MENT. Parlonee, Parler, obs. ff. PARLANCE, 
Parvour. Parlesie, etc., obs. ff. PALSY. 

Parley (pasli), s41 Also 6-7 parlye, -lie, 
-lee, (7 -Ie, -1é), 6-9 parly. (Either from ParLey 
v., ¥. parler vb. inf, taken sbst., or a. OF. par/ée, 
8b. from pa. pple. of parler to speak. ] 

I. Speech, speaking, talk; conversation, dis- 
course, conference; debate, argument. (Now 
ay colored by 2.) 

OTANYNURST i: neis sy. (Arb.) 97 Her bye tale owt 

be ng amyd oft her parlye she chocketh. 1583 W. Fiuet- 
ore. Lett, Ser, . 11. 292, I know not what other 

ee t. Nowellcan pled. 1589 GreENE Afenafphon (Arb.) 

& ey did frolicke amongst themselves with manie plea. 
Fs unt parties, ¢1645 Howes Left. (x650) 111, 25 Admira- 

+-that..you should com to be so great a Master of those 

; iguases both for the Pen and Parley. 1717 Prior Ada 

33 They meet each evening in the grove; Their parley 

laments their love. 1791 Cowper /diad xxu. 148 A 


aymph and swain soft parley mutual hold, 1860 HoLLanp 
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Miss Giléert vi, 105 Arthur.. without further parley com- 
manded him to he silent, 1887 Bowen Virg. Ainefd i. 
48t Why with longer parley the rising breezes delay? 
+b. A public discussion or disputation in a 
University. Ods. ‘ ; 
eu 7 ase. ‘. a Op 
Peer Octo vo Ataaee in tour pala 
2. A conference for the debating of poinls ii 
dispute; esp. Afr/., an informal conference with 
an enemy, under a truce, for the discussion of 
terms, or the mutual arrangement of matters, as 
the exchange of prisoners; a discussion of terms. 
Yo beat or sound a parley, to call for or request 


a parley by sounding a drum or trumpet. 

1581 Perriz. Guaszo's Cre. Conv, un, (1586) 138b, Castles 
that come to parley, are commonlie at the point to render, 
1607 DexKer fist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 ILL. 97 stage. 
direct., Vhe Herald soundes a parlee,and none answers. 1607 
Schol. Dise. agst, Antichr. 1. i: 38 Sound for Parlé, and 
thinke vpon conditions of peace. 1682 Bunyan Jfoly War 
(Cassell) 262 When this drummer had beaten for a parley 
he made this speech to Mansoul. 1720 De Vor Cafi. 
Singietou xvi.278 Carrying a white flag, and offering a parley. 
3838 Prescott Ferd. & /s. (1846) II. xiv. 60 We tind them 
proposing a parley for arranging terms of capitulation, 

b. Se. dial, A truce or armistice in certain 


games; the place of truce. Cf. Barvey zz. 

1733 Mrston Anight Poet. Wks. (1767) 7 On it (his skull) 
you might thresh wheat or barley, Or tread the grape ere he 
cry‘d parley. 

@, (See quot.) Cf. beal a parley in a. 

ee MYTH Satlor'’s Word-h., Parley, that beat of drum 
by which a conference with an enemy is desired. Synony- 
mous with chamade, 

3. Comb, + Parley-hill, in Scotland and Ireland, 
formerly, a mound, usually fortificd, where the 
local disputes of neighbouring districts were debated 
and scttled. 

164 in D. Beveridge Cu/ress §& Tudliallan (1885) 1. vi. 196 
Those who stand in the kirkyard or parlyhill discoursing. 
1664 Wy ieeel Gloss. s.v. Matlobergiunt, Que in Hibernia 
parly hills, i. placitandi vel interloquendi moates appellantur, 

Parley, sJ.2 Sc.anddia/, Also parly., [Short 
for partiament.| Athin cake of gingerbread ; a 
parliament-cake. 

382g Jamieson s.v. Parliament-cake, Were's a bawbee 
tne ye: awa‘ an’ buy parleys wi't, 18.. MeGrivray /ocms 
(1862) 108 (E. D. D.) Vies, parlies, tarts, and butter bakes. 
1891 BarriE Little Minister (1892) 3 A little boy... pressed 
forward and offered him a sticky parly. 

Pa-rley, 54.3 duaorous. [Short for Parceyvod.] 
A Frenchman. 

183x Lany Granvitte Let. (1894) 11. 78 The girls are led 
out by unknown parleys, who caper by their sides and then 


give them back to my care. 
Parley (pili), v1 Also 6-7 -lie, 6-8 -ly, (7 


-lee). (Either f. F. parler to speak, parle speak!, 
or f. Panter sé, (if the latter was earlier).] 

1, intr. To speak, talk; to converse, discourse, 
confer (with), Now arch. (and tending to he 
coloured with 2). 

rsgr SvivestErR Dx Bartas 1. iii. 963, As hashfull Suters, 
seeing Strangers by, Parley in silence with their hand or eye. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit., fred. UW. 116 Ulisses, when 
hee went down to parlee with those in hell. 1791 Cowrrr 
Iiad xxi. 147 It is no time... With him to parley, as a 
nymph and swain. 1847 Disraett Zancred ui. i, 1s it not 
the land upon whose mountains the Creator of the Universe 
parleyed with man? 

b. ¢rans. To speak, utter; esp. to speak a 
foreign or strange language. 

1s7o J. Putte Freandly Larwa in Farr S. P, Edis. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 526 Not basshing suche pernitious talke To 

arley and reporte, 169x Woon Ath. O.ron. 1. 257 That 

auty in Court which could not parly Euphuism, was as 
little regarded as those now there that cannot speak French. 
2873 Dixon Two ee If, ax. ix. 147 An Italian, who could 
parley French and Spanish, 

2. inir. To treat, disenss terms; esp. to hold 
a parley (with an enemy or opponent) ; to come 
to parley. Also jig. 

1600 Dymaox fredand (1843) 34 The Lord Lieutenant sent 
the Lord of Cayre to parly with him. 1613 Heywoop Sit. 
Age i. Wks, 3874 ih . 143 Vpon them, when we parlee 
with our foes. 1719 De For Crvene 11 xi, We..offered a 
truce to parley, 1823 Scorr Peveri? vii, Major es 
men as ifto parley. 1866 Dx. Arcyit Reten Law ii. 
(ed. 4) 53. And so we see the men of Theology coming out to 
parley with the men of Science. é A 

b. érans, To grant a parley, or an interview for 
discussion, to (a person); to hold discussion with, 
speak to, address. 

161r Hevwoop Gold. Age mt. Whs. 1874 HII. 48 Beare 
Saturne first to prison, Wee'l after parly them, 1631 — Afaid 
of West vy, Wks. 1874 11. 321 Conduct him safe where we 
will parly him. + Row Contu. Blair's Axutobiog, xi. 
(1848) 347 They parlied Lambert. 1839 Baiwey Festus vi. 
(1852) 79 Would'st parley Luniel on her silver sent? 

Hence Pa‘rleying vd/. sd. and pf/. a. 

1692 Diary Siege Lymerick 16 The Cessation which began 
yesterday upon the Desieged’s Parlying, continued till Ten 
a Clock the next Morning. B03 Vorosw. Sonn, to Afen 
of Kent, No parleying now! In Britain is one breath. 
2887 Brownie (#if/e) Parleyings with certain People of 
Importance in their Day. 

Parley, v.2 U.S. Also parlay, parlee. [Cor- 
ruption of Paroxs q. v.] In faro and horse-racing, 
To apply the money staked, together with the 
money won on a bet, In continuing to bet on the 
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same card, or as a further stake on another horse 
or combination of horses. rans. and intr. 

1895 How to Make Aloney on Smail Cap. 63 Were he, 
however, to what is termed’ parley” his money—that Is to 
say, if. she put his $s on his choice on the first race, and, if 
the horse should win, put all the winnings and his original 

5 on the next race, and so on. /éid. Gloss 126. 1895 
Funk's Stand. Dict, %.,To parlay one's bet. 

Hence Parley 54.4 = PAROLI. 

31904 American Corresp., In horse-racing the parley must 
be for the whole ‘card’ of races. In faro, and Pranee et: 
noir, one lays a bet and, winning, leaves it on the table once 
more only. 

Parleyvoo (pislivi), sb. Aumorons, Also 8 
parle-vous, 9 parlez-vous, parlyvoo. [f. F. 
parle.-vous (parlevit) in parles-vous francais? do 
yon speak French ?] 

1. The French language, French; school-study 
of French ; Z/. French uttcrances or talk. 

21754 Foote Anights 1. Wks. 1799 1. 76 In comes a French 
fellow..with his muff and parle-vous. 1813 Soutury J/arch 
to Moscow viii, But he look’d white and he look'd btue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! When parlez-vous no more would do. 
1832 Gait Steam-oat xii. 2go nt the bodies hae a civil 
way with them for a‘ that, and it’s no possible to be angry 
at their parleyvoos. 1889 Lowrit in Atlantic Alonthly 
LX1V, 148 No words to spell, no sums to do, No Nepos 
and no partyvoo f 

2. A Frenchman. 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 164 Jockies, Jews, and Parlez- 
vous, Courtezans and Quakers, 1884 Par £ustace 91 Vou'll 
have the honour of going to fight the frog-cating parleyvoos. 

3. alirié. or as aaj. = Yrench, or foreign. 

1828 Moir AManusie Wauch xi. 95 His waistcoat was cut in 
the Parly-voo fashion, 

Parleyvoo’,». slang or humorous. Also8 par- 
ler vous, 9 parlez-vous, parleyvous. [Formed 
as prec. sb.] zz/r. To speak French; to speak 
a foreign tongue; to palaver. 

1765 Foot Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 11. 28 You know 
I can't parler vous. 1813 Soutnev Mfarch to Moscow viii, He 
would rather parlez-vous than fight. 1823 Gact Aataié tH. 
xxviii. 265 Me and your honest grandfather... had no foistring 
and parleyvooing, like your novelle turtle-daves. 1824 
Macautay Gt. Lawsuit Misc. Writ. 1860 1. 94 He kept six 
French masters to teach him to parleyvoo. 1881 Saf. Rev. 

July 44/2 They will be tempted to ask, with their grand- 

athers, where is the use of alt this parleyvooing? 

Parliament (pi‘slimént), 54.1 lorms: 3-8 
parlement, (4-5 perle-), 4 parly-, (perly-), 4-6 
parlea-, 5 parli-, 5-7 parla-, (5-6 perla-), 5- 
parliament, (5 perlia-, 5-7 parlya-, 7 parlee- 
ment); also oceas. 4-6 -mente. [ME. a. OF. 
parlement speaking (Chans. Roland rith c.), f. 
parler to speak + -ment, in It. parlamento, med.L. 
parlimentum, whence also 15-16th c. parlamert; 
the form pariamen? corresponds to an Anglo-Lat. 
parliamentum, fouad in 13th c., founded perhaps 
on the ME. forms in parly-, parli-.] 

+1. The action of spcaking; a ‘spell’ or ‘ bout’ 
of speaking; a speech; a talk, colloquy, con- 
versation, conference, consultation; a discussion or 
debate. Obs, 

(1216-sq Matt. Paris Hist. Ang?. (Rolls) II. 197 Quod 
(Lodowicus) voluit habere per intermedios parlamentum 
pacificum cum eo [Huberto de Burgo}.) 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 3519 Pere he hulde is parlement wat were best todone. 
¢x320 Cast. Love 896 Gret perlyment they han i-nomen. 
1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 282 Takeb good tent pat 
ge holde no parlyment Wip no cristen mon_Whon 3e come be 
Churche with-Inne. 1413 /'lgr. Sew/e (Caxton 1483) 1. ix. 
5 Thenne herde I within the curteyne a longe parlament, 
21450 Merlin 521 Thus ended the parlement betwene the 
fader and the sone. 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 
136 After Bourgoyns hadde taken Tholouse, he made a grete 

arliamente to bis folke, And sayd to they, ‘ Lordes, ye 
laces well [etc.]. 1542 St. Papers Men. VIIT, UX. ar9 
Who wil shortely..comme to Bononye to be at parlement 
with thEmperour. 

tb. = Partey sil 2. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7844 Porow trist of 
trues, of on assent, Pey sette a day of Parlement, Opon 
Playne of Salesbury. | /éid. 16226 Til Cadwalyn his sonde 
he (Oswy] sent, Pat he wolde com 1il parlement. 1596 
Danett tr. Comtnes (1614) 169 Wherefore they fell to parla- 
ment and ycelded it by composition. 1610 Hottann Cast. 
den's Brit. wxg4 in Carbry, after a certain Parliament ended 
betweene the Irish and English, there were taken prisoners. 

+2. A formal conference or council for the dis- 
cussion of some matter or matters of general 
importance ; sfec. the name applied in the early 
limes of the French monarchy to the assembly 
of the great lords of the kingdom, and In England, 
in the course of the 13th c. to great conncils 
of the early Plantagenet Kings; hence, retro- 
spectively applied to those of earlter kings before 
and after the Norman Conquest, and in ME. 
widely and vaguely, or allusively, to any similar 
conncils of ancient times or foreign nations. (Now 
only //ist, and as an earlier stage of sense 3, into 
which, in use, it passed without any break.) . 

[12.. in Stubbs Consé, //ist. 1. xiii. 570 Parliamentum Roni- 
med, 1237-59 Matt. Pants Hist. <i ngl (Rolls) 11, 393 De 
magno parlamento habito Londoniis in octavis. Epiphante 
ubi rex exigebat a a [Before ets the parla 
fs colloquium. 6- id. V1. oovenit ete 
js color ieee regni_ angiicani totalis | ones 


tam prlatorum quam militum.] ¢12ge Beket 531 in S. 
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Leg. 1.121 Po beo comen to pe parlement [to clarindone] 
pe king axede heom a-non 3wepur heo wolden holde pe 
lawes ase heore Auncestres heolden ech-on. _@ 1300 Cursor 
Af. 5497 MWe (Pharaoh] gedirjd} hima parlement. ¢1330 
R. Txunne Chvom, (1810) 214 Pe barons... To mak disturb. 
aunce pei held a parlement. [this wasthe Mad Parliament.] 
¢%374 Cuaucen Troylus wv. 115 (143); ha pe kyng ful 
soone in general Let here-vpon his Parlement to holde. 
exqoo Desir, Troy 93 9 Palomydon a perlement puruait 
anon, And the grete o' ie grekes gedrit he somyn. 1432-50 
tr. A/igden (Rolls) VIL ary After that be kepede a_parlia- 
ment [1387 TREvISA, made a parlemente] at Oxenford, where 
Ynglische men and Danes were acorded to observe the 
lawes of kynge Edgarus, ¢1440 Soctus (Laud MS. 559 
If. 10), A noon forthe they wente And kepte a grete perlia- 
mente. 1563 Gotpinc Cassar 1, (1565) 22 They made request 
that it might be lawfull for them to sommon a Parlament of 
Gallia ata certain day, x70 Levins Afanif. 68/14 A Parla- 
ment, sevatus consniins, 1762 Hume /fist. Eng. U1, xii. 9 
In a parliament, summoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
began about this time 1222] to receive that appellation). 
1863 H. Cox /astié 1. iii, 15 In the reign of Edward 1 the 
word ' Parliaments’ was frequently applied to the assemblies 
of the four grezt courts as well as to the Great Council of 
the realm. 1875 Stvans Const, fifst. 11, xiv. § 175 marg., 
Parliament of 1742. First repart of a debate, 

3. The Great Conncil of the nation, which forms, 
with the Sovereign, the supreme legislature of the 
United Kingdom (formerly of the ltealm of 
Eagland), eonsisting of the three Estates, namely 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal (forming together 
the House of Lords), and the representatives of the 
counties, cities, boroughs, and universities (forming 
the louse of Commons). By some legal writers, 
the Sovereign, as part of the Legislature, is in- 
elnded in the Parliament; but this is not usual. 

a. Viewed asa temporary assemblage of persons, 
summoned by the Sovereign, and after a time (the 
length of which is now limitcd) again dissolved, to 
be succeeded (formerly at an uncertain and often 
distant interval, hut now within a very short period) 
by another assemblage similarly eonslituted. 

This is, in its origin, inerely a development of sense 2, 
corresponding to the gradual evolution of the modern 

mrliament from the Great Council, Stubbs Cons/. //ist., 
following the chroniclers, uses ‘parliament’ from 1242 on- 
wards; hut the ‘parliaments’ previous to 1275 belong rather 
to our sense 2, with progressive approaches to this sense. 

Tu this sense the word may be preceded by @ or ¢4c, and 
have a plural; so we speak of a new parliament, or of the 
first, second, or third parliament of Edward I, or of Queen 
Victoria, and historians individualize many parliaments by 
distinctive appellations: see 8 

[1x75 Act 3 Edw. / (Statute of West.) Preamble, Ces 
sunt les Establisemenz le Rey Edward, le fiz le Rey Henry, 
fex a Weymoster a son primer parlement general apres son 
corounement..par son Conseil e par le assentement des 
Erceveskes, Eveskes, Abbes, Priurs, Contes, Barons, & la 
Comunaute de la tere ileokes somons.] ¢ 1330 R. Brune 
Chron, (1810) 244 To London be [Edw. I: 1286] went..He 
sent to his harouns, a parlement to hold. 1424 /’aston J.ett. 
1.17 Be billes in the too last parlementz holden at West- 
minster and at Leycestre. 1459 Aolls of Parlt, V. 3472/2 By 
th‘ advyce of his Lords Spiritue!l and Temporell, and hy you 
his Commons in this his presente Parleamente assemblyd. 
1546 Suppl. Coumons (E. EB. V.S.) 65 They were not all 
sturdy beggers that were in the Parlament when this lawe 
was stablished. Bh es Prevs Diary (1875) L. 2 To acquaint 
him [Monk] with their desires fora free and full Parliament. 
1665 Boris Occas. Nef. 1. xvii. (1848) 268 Grievances. .for 
whose prevention or redress, Parliaments are wont to be 
assembled and Laws to be enacted. 1765 BLacksToNy 
Con. \. ii, 160 These are the constituent parts of a parlia- 
ment; the king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons. 1818-48 Hatta Afid. Aes") LIL. viii. 1. 19 As to 
the meeting to which knights of shires were summoned in 38 
Hen. III, it ought not to be reckoneda parliament. /d/d. 37 
The usual object of calling a parliament was to impose taxes. 
1860 C. Innes Scot, Aid. Ages vii. 213 The earliest Parlia- 
ment that can be proved..to have resembled the present 
legislative constitution of England by summons of citizens 
and burgesses is 49 Hen. III, a. p, 1265. 1878 Stuans Const. 
Hist, U1. xiv. g2 The famous parliament of Simon de Mont- 
fort was called together by a writ issued on the 14th of 
December, to meet at Westminster on the 2oth of January, 
1265. x885 Granstone SZ. Ho. Commons 16 Nov., After 
sitting in 12 Parliaments a man begins to have, if he has any 
brains at all, the capacity and faculty of knowing what a 
particular Parliament can do and is likely to do. 

b. Viewed as a permanent or continuons iasti- 
tution, the composition, character, and size of which 
have changed from time to time, but which has 
itself a continuons history. In this sense usually 
withont @ or che, or Plural (except in speaking of 
such institutions in different countries, as, ‘the 
Scottish and Irish Parliaments are now incorporated 
in that of Great Britain *). 

Aci of Parliament,a law made by the Sovereign with the 
advice of his Parliament; a statute passed by both Houses 
of Parliament and ratified by the royal assent. Cler® of the 
Parliaments (¢ Parliament), the chief official of the House 
of Lords, who reads the royal assent to bills before Parlia- 
ment assembled as a corporate body inthe House of Lords. 
imperial Parliament: see Imreria A. 2b, Alember af 
Parliament; see Memarn. Weil of Parliament: see Wart. 

136a Lanct. P, Pd. A. 1v. 34 Dene Pees com to parlement 
an fa vp a Bille, Hou pat Wrong a3eyn his wille his bet! 
hedde ]-take. ¢1380 Wycur Se/. Wks. ILL. 329 pes worldly 
prelatis pat sitten in Perlement. 1393 Lanci. ?. Pé.C. ¥. 
185 Pow shalt nat ryden hennes, Bote be my chyfchaunceler 
in chekyr and in parlement, And conscience in alle my 
courtes. 1454 Rolls of Parlt. V. 2309/2 1f the said Thomas 
shuld be relessed by Privelegge of Parlement. 1455 /drd. 
317/z The Office of Clerk of oure Parlement. rsa6 Pilger. 
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Peife (W. de W. 1531) 16 By _acte of parlyament. 16x8 
Coxe On Litt. u. x. § 164. 109b, Parliament is the highest and 
most honourable and absolute court of justice in England, 
consisting of the king, the lords of parliament, and the 
commons, 1647-8 (18 Jan.) Cuartes | Declar. fr. Caris- 
brooke Castle, Which 1 would have rather done, hy the way 
of my two Howses of Parlamient. 1680-1 Woop 7/¢ 5 Mar. 
(O. H.S.) HL 84 Providing convenience for the lords to sit 
in parliament in the schools fat Oxford]. 1706 Act 6 Anne 
c. 11. § 3 That the United Kingdom of Great Britain be 
represented by One and the same Parliament to be_stiled 
The Parliament of Great Britain, 1765 BLackstonr Comm, 
I. i. roz The privileges of parliament. //d. ii. 161 Some 
have not scrupled to call its power, by a figure rather too 
bold, the omnipotence of parliament. 1774 Pexnant Jour 
in Scot. in 1772. 161 This Shire and that of Cathness send 
a Member to Parlement alternatly, 1800 Act 39 § 40 
Geo. #14 c. 67 Art. iii, That the said United Kingdom be 
represented in one and the same Parliament, to be called the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1839 Keicutiey J/ist. Lug. UL. 57 Parliament was 
prorogued on the 2yth. 1896 Law Q. Kev, July 201 We are 
pretty sure it is not the law Parliament intended to make. 
e. High Court of Parliament, a name formerly 
applied colleetively (as in Bk. of Common Prayer) 
to the two Houses of Parliament in session; now 
mostly said of Parliament in its judicial eapacity. 
1450-166x [see Court s4.* ro}. 5 
. transf. The place where Parliament meets; 


the Parliament House. rare. 

x6x8 Fart Manen. in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 
1. 268 Werden tells me he hath provided you [with a lodging] 
not far from the Parliament. 

4, The title of the corresponding legislative bodies 


which formerly existed in Scotland and Ireland, 
and of the existing legislative bodies of certain 
British colonies or dependencies, as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, the 
separate colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Tasmania; aiso popularly applied to the 
legislative assemblies of other colonics, and to 
those of foreign countries, as the French Chambers, 


the German Reichstag, the Spanish Cortes, ete. 

In Scotland and Ireland, asin England, the earliest use was 
that of a meeting or session of the legislature, as in 3 a. 

a, (1x9x Acts Parl, Scot. 1. 445 Coram ipso Rege et 
consilio in parliamento suo primo. _ 1x96 Entry in Liber 
Niger of Chr. Ch., Dublin, 26 Kdw. I, Justiciarius. .ordinavit 
et statuit generale parliamentum hic ad hunc diem.] 1 
Acts Parl. Se. 1. 573 Item it is ordanyt pat ilke yhere 
kyng sal balde a parlement. 1428 Close Koll of Ireild., 
7 Hen. VI, ¥* lordes spiritual and temporels, & communes 
of your land of Ireland, at your parliament last holden at 
your citie of Dyvelin [Dublin]. 1617 Moryson /#in. 1. 7 In 
an Irish Parliament he put vp his petition, that..he might 
there haue the place and title of the Marle of Tyrone. 6x1 
in Crt. & Fises Fas. f (1849) UL. 267 The King of Denmark 
..is gone back to a Parliament in Denmark. 

b. 1424 Se. Acts Yus. J (1597) § 29 It is statute and 
ordaned, that the brezkers of the actes of Parliament be 
punished. x596 Spenser State Jred. Wks. (Globe) 671/1 
Howe will those be redressed by Parliament, when as the 
Irish which sway most in Parliament..shall oppose them. 
selves agaynst them? 1706 (¢#/e) Speech in the Scotch 
Parliament concerning the Union. 1907 Acts Part, Scot. 
XI. 407 (Act of Union 16 Jan.) At the time of ratifying the 
Treaty of Union in the Parliament of Seorbrad: 1778 
Miss Burney £velina xxxii, A senator of the nation! 
a member of the noblest parliament in the world! 1800 
Grattan Speech 26 May, Connexion is a wise and profound 
policy; but connexion without an Irish Parliament is con- 
nexion without its own principle .. without the pride of 
honour that should attend it. 1896 Lrexy Liberty § Democr. 
(1899) 1. i, 14 The system of direct election of members of 
Parliament was not established in France till 1817. /did. 11 
vi. 44 A law was carried through the Prussian Parliament 
giving the Government a discretionary power. rgo2 J. E. C. 
Boviry in Zncyel. Brit. XXVUL, 491/1 The [French] op- 
portunist minister of War understood the feelingof parliament. 

5. Applied to varioas consultative assemblies. 

a. In the Stannaries, a representative assembly 
or convocation of tinners for Devon, or for Corn- 
wall, formerly held for the redress of grievances, 
and general regnlation of the stannaries. Now 
only //#s¢. 

1574 in T. Pearce Laws 6 Customs Stannaries (1725) 240 
TheGreat Court, or Parliament, of our Sovereign Lady bie. 
beth..of the Dutcby of Cornwall holden at Crockerrentorre 
.-before.,Frances Earl of Bedford..Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall. ¢x630 Rispow Surv. 
Devon § 21§ (1810) 223 A high rock, called Crocken-Torr, 
where the parliament for stannary causes is kept. 1686 
in Cal. Treas, Pap, (1868) 18 His Lordship’s letter for 
the speedy calling a convocation or parlinment of tinners. 
1752 in Laws of Stannaries (1808) 14 We, the above-said 
four and twenty stannators being duly elected..to serve in 
this present convocation, or parliament of Tinners, do agree 
that [ete]. 1842 Penny Cyel. XX. 444/1 These assemblies 
were called parliaments, or convocations, of tinners, and were 
summoned by the lord warden of the stannaries, under a writ, 
issued by the duke of Cornwall, nr by the king, wben there 
was no duke, authorizing and requiring him todo so. ‘The 
last convocation was held in 1752, 

b. A consultative assembly of the members of 
the Middle or the Inner Temple. 

1681 Lurtaet Brief Rel, (1857) 3.94 Last week there was 
a parliament beld in the Inner Temple..to dehate the affaires 
of the house. 1706 Pritties s.v., ihe Societies of the two 
Temples, or Inns of Court, do likewise call that Assembly a 
Parliament, wherein they consult about the common Aftairs 
of their respective Houses. 1861 ///ustr. Lond. News 
XXXIX. 480/1 The Treasurer .. conducted him [Prince of 
Wales] to the new Parliament Chamher.. A Parliament was 
then formed of the Munsters of the Bench present, 
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e. fig. and transf, uses. 

a xgoo Cuaucen “fil, Cant. T., The hook of seint Valen. 
tynes day of the parlement of briddes. c1430 Lypc. Afin, 
Povms (Percy Soc.) 23 The royall lyon lete caila parlement, 
All beestes aboute hym every on, @ 1892 H. Surru Serm, 
(1622) 22 A man never abandoneth euill, untill hee abandon 
euill company: for no good is concluded in this Parliament. 
1640 Day (¢if/e) ‘Vhe Parliament of Bees. 17x7 Firinine 
Love in Sev, Masg.u.i, Tsometimes look on my drawing. 
room as a httle parliament of fools, to which every different 
body sends its representatives. 1741 Ricuaroson Pamela 
(1883) II. 100 This would bear a smart debate, I fancy, ina 

rliament of women. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 128 

ill..the battle flags were furl‘d In the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world, 1893 J. H. Barrows (¢i#/e) 
The World's Parliament of Religions..beld in Chicago in 
connection with the Columbian Expose of 1893. 1903 
Daily Chron. 9 Dec. 4/4 The Cricket Parliament at Lord's. 

td. Pimlico Parliament: see quot. Obs. 

1999 Hull Aduertiser 2 Feb. 2/4 One thousand citizens, 
with a sprinkling of what is here| Dublin] called the Pimlico 
Parliament, or mob. 

6. Foreign uses: 

@. In France (before the Revolution of 1789), 
the name given to a certain number of supreme 
courts of justice, in which also the ediets, declara- 
tions, and ordinances of the king were registered. 
Of these there were twelve, of which the Parlia- 
ment of Paris was of greatest importance in French 
history. [= F. parlement.] 

1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's Comin. 454 The Senate of Paris, 
whiche they cal the Parliament. 1626 in Crt. § Times 
Chas. I (1848) 1. 84 The French king, by sentence of the 
parliament of Ronen and Rennes hath arrested and in his 
possession above the worth of £300,000 of our merchants’ 
goods, 1656 Liount Glossogr. s.v., In France, those high 
Courts of Justice..are called Sedentary Parlements; and 
their Assembly of States General is onely equivalent to our 
Parliament. 1927-41 Cuamaens Cycl. 3.v., The parliament 
of Paris is the principal, and that whose jurisdiction is of 
the greatest extent. This is the chief court of justice 
throughout the realm. 1771 4am, Reg. 82 His majesty has 
thought fit to branch the parlinmentof Paris into five different 
parlinments, under the denomination of superior conrts 
1877 Moatey Crit. Afise. Ser. 11. 228 The parlements took up 
their judicial arms in defence of abuses and against reform. 

b. In Florence. [= It. pardamento.] 

1832 tr. Sismondi’s Ital. Rep. i. 22 This meeting of all the 
men of the state capable of bearing arms was called a parlia- 
ment. rgoo E. G, Garonen Florence ii. 56 The State was 
reorganised, and a new constitution confirmed in a solemn 
Parliament held in the Piazza. 

7. Short for Parliament-cake: see 9. 

11a H. & J. Smitn Rey. Addr, Tale Drury Lane, Crisp 

rliament with lollypops, And fingers of the Lady. 1828 
Mota Afansie Wanckh iit. 30 As for the gingerbread I shall 
not attempt a description:..roundabouts, and snaps, ..and 
parliaments, 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair xxxviii, Gorging 
the boy with apples and parliament. 1881 Proc. Geog. Sot. 
III. srg They [walls] look exnetly as if they were made of 
the sort of gingerbread called ‘parliament’. 


8. With qualifying words, In the names applied 
to various parliaments, chiefly in sense 3a (hut 
also in senses 2 and 4). Many of these are not 
contemporary, being due to later chroniclers or 


historians. 

Addled (t Addle) Parliament, that of 1614: see quots. 
1614, 1862. Barebone’s P., a nickname given to the 
Little P. (q.v.), from the name of Praise-God Barbon, one 
of the members for London. Cavalier P. = Penstoner P. 
Convention P.: see Convextion ga. Devil's P. (Par 
Hamentum diabolicum), that held by Henry VI at Coventry 
in 1459, which attainted the Duke of York, his son the Earl 
of March, afterwards Edward 1V, and their chief followers. 
Drinking or Drunken P., the Scottish parliament which 
met after the Restoration on x Jan. 1661. Good P., that 
which met in 1376, and endeavoured to reform abuses. 
Great P.: see quots. Lack-learning or Lay P.= 
Unlearned P. Little P., the assembly of 120 members; 
nominated by Cromwell and his Council of Officers, which 
sat from 4 July to 12 Dec. 1653. Long P., that which meton 
3 Nov. 1640, commenced tbe Civil War, and brought about 
ihe death of Charles 1; being ‘purged’ by Col. Pride and 
the Republicans in 1648, dispersed by Cromwell, in 1653, 
and twice restored in 1659, it was finally dissolved in March 
1660, after restoring Chas. II; also the Parliament of Chas. I 
which continued from 1661 to 1679. Mad P, (Farlia~ 
menium insanum), name given to the meeting of the 
barons at Oxford in 1258, which d the ‘Provisions of 
Oxford’. Marvellous, Merciless, Unmerciful, or 
Wonderful P., that of 1388, which condemned the favour 
ites of Richard II. Nominated P.=Litile P. Pensioa, 
Penslonary, or Pensioner P., a nickname of the Long 
Parliament of Charles Il, Rump P., the remnant of the 
Long Parliament, in its later history: see Rum. Runniag 
P., name for the Parliament of Scotland, from its bee 
shifted from place to ke (Brewer). Short P., that wh 
sat from 13 April to 5 May 1640, before the Long Parliament. 
Unlearned P., P. of Dunces (Parliamentum tndoc 
forum), that convened by Hen. IV at Coventry in ioe 
from which all lawyers were excluded. Unmerciful a 
see Merciless P. nS P., that which sat from 
1768 to 1774. Useless P., the first parliament of Chas. | 
18 June to r2 Aung. 1625. Wonderfnl or Wonder- 
working P.: see Afarvellous P. 7 

1614 in Crt. 4 Times Fas. f (1849) 1. 323 The parliament 
is dissolved, without the ratification of so much as any ane 
act;., thereby rendering it, as they term it here, an addle 
parliament. 1862 Anu. a IL. 353, a. D. 1614 ‘Ibe parlia: 
ment meets April 5, and is dissolved June 7; without pas H 
a single act. ..[t was in consequence nicknamed the’ addle 
parliament’. 1657 Lo. Sav & Srare Let. 29 Dec. in oe) : 
fist, Rev, (1895) X. 107 ‘A *barbones Parliament, as they 
call it, without choyce of the people att_all, is not wore 
than this, 1663 J. Hearn Brief Chron. Cizl Wars 648 It 
was better known .. by the name of Barebones Parliament, 
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whose Christian name wast Praise God, a Leatherseller in 
Fleet Street. 1g00fsee Littie P.] 1849 Macauray Hist, Eng. 
i. (1871) 1.95 ‘the “Cavalier Parlinment, chosen in the 
transport of loyalty which had followed the Restoration, 
1690 Kinkton /fest, Ch. Scot. iti, (1817) 114 This parlia- 
ment [1662) was called the “Drinking Parliament, 1580 
Stow Chron. 467 (an. 1376) A Parliament, commonly called 
the “good Parliament, was holden at Westminster [¢ 1440 
Watsincttam Hist, angel. 1, 324 Parliamenti quod Bonum 
mierito vocabatur). 1705 HickeRrInciLn Priester. Wt. Y. 54 
We meet..with a Parliament, called the gued Parliament, 
in the goth Year of Edw, 111, and the great Parliament, 
and the marvellous Parliament, both in the Reign of 
Rich. If. 1875 Stuans Const. Hist, 11, xvi. § 262. 433 The 
impeachment of the great offenders, and the substitotion 
of a new council, were however only a small part of the 
business of tho Good Parliament. c1465 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 1856) 9 In the xxj. yeer of King Richard [11], ho 
ordeyned and held a parlement at Westmynstre, that was 
callid the *grete parlement. 1705 [see Good Pil 7886 F. 
Your Powewr //ist. Eng. to 1509 1V. |. 198 The Great 
Parliament of 1295, which was afterwards acknowledged as 
the model for such gatherings, as the three Estates were all! 
resent regularly summoned. 1765 Bracrstone Cowen, 
fit 177 Our law books and historians have branded this 
parlinment with the name of parliamentuim indoctum, or 
the ‘lack-learning parlinment. 1886 F. Yok Vowenn //ist, 
Eng, to 1509 v. 1. 294 In October pete *Lay or Unlearned 
Pitliameat was called, 1653-76 Wuttrtocke Afent. 1 
Aug. (1732) 363/2 They [Cromwell and his Officers) ha: 
ie ctnted the “little Parlinment whom they chose, and 
commanded them. 1900 Montry Cromwell 359 The com- 
any of men so constituted stands in history as the Llttle 
Petiament, or, parodied from the name of one of its members, 
Barebones’ Parliament. 1654 R. Winuiams in Afass, Hist. 
Coll, Ser. 1. X. 2 Major G, Harrison was the ad in the 
Nation..when the Lord Gen! and Oe ag against 
the former “long Parliament and dissolved them. 1659 
Englands Conf, § Their old hackney drudges of the Long 
Parliament. 1837 W. Wautace Contn. Mackintosh's Hist, 
Eng. Vil. vii. 225 Thus ended the long or pensionary 
parliament of Charles II., after having sat seventeen years! 
1873 Eosrn Tuomeson //ist. Eng. xxxiv. 165 Thus ended 
that famous ‘Long Parliatnent’ which, twice expelled and 
twico restored, had existed for twenty years, 1878 S. R. 
Gaaoinen in Encycl, Brit. VIII. 348/2 When the Long 
Parliament of the Restoration met in 1661, 1884 — //ist. 
Eng. 1X. xiv. 218 On November 3 [1640] that famous 
assembly which was to be known to all time as tho Long 
Parliament met at Westminster. 1580 Stow Chron. (1633) 
ape The Lords..held a Parliament at Oxford, which was 
er called the *mad Parliament [1274 14, de Antig. Leg. 
(Camden) 37 Hoe anno fuit illud insane Parliamentum apud 
Oxoniam.] 1875 Srvaas Const. Hist. 11. xiv. § 176.94 On 
the rth of June [1258], at Oxford, the Mad Parliament, 
aS it was called by Henry's partisans, assembled. 17 
Marvellous P. {see Good P.}. 1875 Stueas Const, Hitt. UU. 
2Ni. § 266, 482 Tha ‘ *merciless* parliament sat for 122 days, 
Its acts fully establish its right to the title {atsoo in 
Knighton's Chron. (Rolls) 11. 249 Parliamentum sine 
misericordia}. 1902 S. R. Gaavinza Hist. Commrw, (1903) 
TI), xaxv. 175 One of the advanced members of the *Nomi- 
nated Parliament. ax E. Haaury in Portland MSS. 
(list. MSS, Comm.) V. 642 During the whole reign of 
Tes 11. he {sir R. Harley] was a member of that Parlia- 
ment called the *Pension Parliament. 1837 *Pensionary P. 
{see se aR 1681 Nevite Plato Kedir. 20 The Evi! Coun. 
sellors, the * Pensioner-Parliament, the Thorow-pac'd Judges, 
the Omer) Divines. 
z asim, His Majesties riding through the Citty in state to 
the *Short Parliament. {1784 Pennant Jowrz, Chester to 
Lond. 14x Stiled *Parliamentun: indoctoruimy not that it 
consisted of a greater number of blockheads than parlements 
ydo.} 1878 Stusas Const. Hirt. 111. xviii. §634-5 
October at Coventry the ‘Untearned Parliament’ met. 
assembly acquired its omInous name from tbe fact that 
he writ of summons, the king..directed that no lawyers 
wuld be returned as members. 1853 J. W. Croxea in C. 


¢1641 Evetyn Diary 1 Apr. 


ly called the unreported Parliament {from roth May 


torgJuner774). + Stow Chron, (1631) 303/1 This 
ment was the Parliament that wrought 
[aso in Kaighton's Chron. (Rolls) IL 258 note, 
mentam apud Westmonasterium ans miral 1878 
MAN in Encycd. Brit, VIII. 319/2 A parliament known 
“Wondectful and the Merciless, 
attrib. and Comb. Of or belonging to a or 
linment, sometimes = parliamentary; as 
liament army, barge, book, buildings, business, 
ure, day, diary, fee, gentleman, journal, knight, 
, people, robe, time; made or ordained by 
ment, as parliament church, faith, law, 
mon (hostile terms); also parliament-cake, 
bread, a thin crisp rectangular cake of 
ngerbread ; parliament-chamber, the rcom in 
h a@ parliament mects, sfec. that In the Old 
of Westminster; Parliament Chriatmas, 
le name for Christmas according to New 
atthe introduction of the latter; parliament- 
(Naut.): see quot.; parliament hinge, a 
¢ with so great a projection from the wall or 
to allow a door or shutter to swing back 
the wall; parliament ordinance: se 
NCE 55.7; Parliament Roll: sce Roin 
ent, Also PARLIAMENT-HOUSE, -MAN. 
nies in some cf the special combs. has 
Hint, Eng. \N. 77 One of the generals of 
: By. 1605 Progr. Fas. f (1248) 11. 53 The 
passed in the °Parliament-barge to 
J. Bamuse Lett. & Frnis. 1241) L 281 The 
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Cancelling. .was registrate in the "Parilament-books of that 
second session, 1841 Gatt Ann, Parish xix, 182 A gencral 
huxtry, with *parliament-cakes, and candles, and pia: 
cushions, as well as other groceries, in their window, 145 
Rolls af Farlt, V. aaa The Lordes Spirltuelx an 
Yemporelx beyng in the “Parlement Chambre. ¢ 1843 
W. Crnxne APS. Add, 4609 If. 409 in Parker Doms, Arcait 
Ii. 79 At Westminster the grete chamboure for your 
Braciouse personne, & the quenes logging, with the parle. 
ment chambre & paynted chambre. 1896 Law Tyrmes Cl). 
123/a A Parliament chamber [inns of Court] is close tiled, 
except for purposes of discipline affecting character. 1837 
Soutney Doctor clx. a There were people ., who re 
fused to keep what they ealled *Varlinment Christmas. 172% 
Hicxes Two Treatises (1847) 1. 418 Wo have a parliament 
religion..parlinment bishops, and a "parliament Church, 
1726 Trare Popery 1. 63 ‘They call our Church and Religion 
+4 Parliament-church, and Religion, 1738 Biacn Ali/ton 1. 
App. 7o Lord Altham declar‘d, hat he had been turning 
over his Father's Papers, amongst which he found a *Parlia- 
ment-Diary, written by himself, 1981 Reg. Privy Counerl 
Scot. Ser. . MI. 428 Certane small custumes, cnllit of anid 
the *Parliameat fee or archeariswyne, s6agin Crt. & Times 
Chas, / (1848) 11, 35 What passed between the judges and 
our *parliament gentlenien upon their appearance the first 
day of the term, the enclosed will Inform you. 1769 Fa. 
conke Dict. Marine (1789), *Parliament-heel, the situation 
of a ship, when she is made to stoop a little to one side, so a8 
to clean the upper part of her bottom on the other side, 1788 
Ann, Reg. 225° The Royal George..should receive a sort 
of slight careen, which the seamen..call a parliament heel. 
1609 Siveia (Douny) 2 Aig: v. comm., ‘Those that..goc to 
church, to shew them selves oliedient to the * Parliament law. 
1845 James a. Veili, Wave you seen any of the “parliament 
plo there? 16a9 in Crt. f Trees Chas, F (1848) 11. 15 
Proceedings against the “parliament prisoners In the Star 
Chamher. 1565 Ilanoino Confut. Jewels aice vi ti. 278 Let 
vs not he blamed, if wo call it *parlament religion, parliament 
gospell, parlameat faith. 1711-26 [see Martiament-church), 
15, Walotnestry Chron, (Camden} I. t9 The Lordes going 
ia their “Parliament ronbes, 1414 Rodis of farit, \V. $1 
Enacted in tho *Parlement Rolle. 1454 Aodis of Parit, V. 


239/2 In tyme of vacation..and not in “Parlement tyme. 
+ Parliament, 35.4 Error for PaARAMENT b or 
PALLIAMENT. 


1539 fav, R. Wardr. (1815) 3a Ane gowne of freis claith 
of gold bordourit with perle of gold lynit with crammnas 
satyne the hude and parliament of the samyn. 184 |e WwW. 
Three Ladies London in Mazi, Dodsley V1. 312 Wouldst 
know whither with this parliament | go 

Parliame‘nt, 2 rare, [Late MI. pardement, 
a. OF, parlementer (rath ec. in Littré): of. It. and 
med bi ears (1297 In Du Cange) to parley 
or speak together.] 

$1. fut. To talk, converse; to confer, parley. Obs. 

1492 Caxton Vitag Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1 xiviii. ot /2 
After that they hadde donee parlemented togyder in theyr 
langage. 1943.54. Papers /len, VITT,1X, 465 {they wolde 
have parlamentidde withe the capteyas of the towne for the 
rendringe of it. 1596 Dawnett tr. Comsines (1614) 301 Who 
brought word that they were content to parlament.  /dfd, 
yor, 308. 1610 J. Muacvinn Diary (1842) 223 The King... 
resolved to Parliament. 

+2. trans, ?To assemble, gather together. Obs. 

1589 Nasue Almond for Parrat 2 The (ull sinode ol 
Lucifers ministers angells assembled, did parlament all their 
enuy to the subversion of our established ministry. 

3. intr. To altend Varliament ; to discharge the 
dnties of a member of Parliament. Alao with 77, 

1642 R. Haania Serwon Ep. Ded., My worke wae to 
Mourne, to Preach; notto Parliament-it. 1786 Ruane Twa 
Dogs 147 Wha, aiblins, thrang a parliamentin, For Britain's 
guid his saul indentin. 

4. fig. (humorous) To vociferate, gabble. 

9893 Field 20 May 7314/1 A great phalanx (ot dees which 
stood loudly ‘ parliamenting “on the mud beyond. 

Hence Parliamenting vA/. sb. 

t Dawerr tr. Comines (1614) But waiting for thla 
parlamenting I had begun. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7, 1. iv. 
(1849) 11 Thero was a pleasure in... our scderunta which 
I doubt if wiser parliamenting often furnishes, 


+ Parliame-ntal, a. Os. [See-av.] Of or 
pertaining to Parliament ; parliamentary. 

1570 Foxe A. & M. (ed. 2) cas Asummary recapitulation 
rlamentall notes an dec) op as then were 

publike parlament. 16a eLtuam Resolves 
L axiii. 41 Against tbe Parliamental Acts of the two Hounes, 
1649 Parvoe Vind, Liberty Eng. 17 Deriving their Parlia- 
mental Aothority onely from the people. 1775 T. Lyxcu in 
Sparks Corr, Amer. Kev, (1853) 1. 63 The destruction of the 
Parliamental army in America wil ce ly produce peace, 

Parliamenta‘rian (-€riin),sb.anda. Also 
7 paria-. [f. as PARLIAMENTARY + -AN. 

A. sb, +1. One who accepts a religion or 
church ordained or ruled by parliament. Ods. 
Cf. parliament church, PaRuiaKenrt 36,1 9. 

xem ore E. Howy Counterrnavle 72 Yet doth hee make 
no other reckoning of you, then of so many Parlamentarians, 
whose Religion is steared by the Helme of the State. 

2. Hist. One who took the side or was in the 
service of the Parliament, as against the King, 
during the contests and Clvil War of the 17th c. 

{Warretocxa Afenr, (1622) 57/2, awh anno 1642: And now 
came up the N of Parties, allists, and Parlia- 
and Round 


of such 


Names 
mentarians; Cavaliers, } 

3644 in Roshw. “fst, Cold, m. 11. 746 The Parliamentarians 
were forced toretreatin haste. 1648 Petit. of Fast. Assoc. 39 
Under the titles of Mali and Parliamentarians. 
Bounds Pull. Obed. (1640) 42 
both ists and Parbhaiereapient, a7y Neoae Jit 
Purit. 1 roe Majesty... gave directions to weize the tanda 

t 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


3. One versed and akiiful in parliamentary usages 
and tnclics; a skilled and experienced parlia- 
mentary debater. 

£634 Oxford Univ, May. 1. 39 A veteran parliamentarian, 
1894 Wester, Gas. 1s Mar. s/t Parllamentarlans wore 
proud of tho greatest ariiamentarian of the century. 

4, Applied to a member of a trench parlement, 
or of a foreign ‘ parliament’. 

1893 A. Onin Afary, D'Argenson 33 No took refuge, like 
many an Irate, but thrifty parliamentarian, In the Rue 
Quincampoix. 

. adj, = PARLIAMENTARY @., esp. In wense tb, 
hss Woon Ath, Oren. 11,(R), Helng ina manner andane 
by tho severities of the parliamentarian visitors in 1648, 1633 
Scott Peveril ii, The parliamentarian Major was con. 
siderably embarrassed hy thia proposal. 1856 RK. A. Vauuan 
Alystics (1860) 1. ag The Parlinmentariun soldier was often 
seen enleavouring to adapt his life to a mistaken application 
of the Bible. an-z in Schall Aiacy/ 1. 38t Canada in a 
self-governing country, with a parliamentarian system, 
llence Paritamenta‘riantam, the parliamentary 
principle or aystem. 

1879 M. Pattinon Alilton 137 The Greeks of Canstantinaplo 
+. Were not more infatuated than these pedantic commnn- 
wealth men with thelr parliamentarianisin when Charles 11, 
was at Calnis, 1884 Afthenawner a7 Dec. 8531/0 M. Itubert 
proves that the Nelginn constitution of 1831 was drawn... 
parily also fram Knglish Ariininentarianism. 

Parliamentarily, edv. [f. Panusamentaty 
+-LY 2.) Ina parliamentary way; in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure ; In connexion with 
parliament, 

1768 Gaenvinie in Bancroft fist, US. per 1V. axxviil. 
134 How da we know, parliamentarily, that Hoston is the 
most gully of the colonies? a 1797 Hl. Wat rots Aten. 
Geo, £7 (1842) 1. 48 We alistiked proceeding parllamentarily 
inthis business, 1868 CG. Gisaina A¢fe's Aforssing WA. xix. 
1 Pati Boxentlate wasin London, parliamentarily occupied, 

arlfamo-ntariness. rare—°, [I. aw pree, + 
-ness.] ‘ The being according to the Rules, Method 
or Authority of a Parliament’ (Hailey vol. 1.1737). 

Parliamentarism (paillmentarlz’m ), (f 

as prec. tots: cf. miliarism.) A parliamentary 


aystem of povernment. 

1870 Daily News 14 Janu, There ia nat ane. who, If left 
alone would not, in a given time, bring Varlinmentariem 
into discredit. 1884 Asierican Vill. ag He cannot stay.. 
the onward sweep of parliamentarian ia Germany. 1890 
Harper's Mag. Juno 7/2 A procedure similar to {english 
parliamentarism. 

Parliamentary ()aslIine-ntirl), a. (14.). Alto 
7 porla-, 7-8 pario-. [f. antiament or med.L, 
parliament-um + -auyl; cfmod.h, parlementaire,) 

1, Of, belonging or relating to n parliament, or 
to parliament as an iastituiion; of the nnture of 
a parliament, 

‘arlamenta 
take charge of the Interesteafa party concernes 
hy any private leginintion of I'arliament. 

1636 Sin S. I Ewna Autabieg. & Corr, (1845) 11, 179 Or- 
dinarlo newes I nmitt, such ff call Vartlainentarle, of tha 
Lower House, andl forraine. 1644 Vicaus God in Afount 
134 That forementioned..inclination of our Variiamentar 
Senators, 1813 Mas. Mocrwoatie Sete (i 111, anvil. 
29, I know..as.a minister what must be ylelded to pariia- 
memary influence, 1819 J. Dean in MeAdam Nem, Moad 
Making (1823) 187 Would you, as a partiamentary agent 
undertake tn prepare and conduct an ordinary r bill 
through parliament? 1886 Gitapstows at Jan, In Hansard 
Ser. su. CCCI. 23a, | will ventore to recommend them, aa 
an old Parliamentary hand, to do the same, 


b. Of, belonging or adhering to, the Parliament 


in the Civil War of the 17th c. 

1761 Hume flict. Eng. UL. Iai. arq We. Inspired that 
apirit which rendered ane parliamentary armies in the end 
victorious, 2778 Vexwanr Tour in Walec (1883) 0, 16 Wie 
house, which in SeptemLer 1644 wae surrendered to the parle. 
mentary forces, 1843 /enny Cycl. XXVIN. g60/t In 1648 
Worcester was besieged by the parlismentary forces. 

@. Of or lelonging to the Parliament of Paria, 

x6a0 Baru tr. Sargi's Council Trent v, 463 Thera wae a 
fame that the French-men, though Catholikes, cama with 
Sorbonical} and Parlamentarie minds, fully bent to acknow. 
Jedge the Pope no further then they pleased, 1791 Mee, 
Rapeurre Rom. Forest |, The proceedings in the Parila- 
mentary Courts f Paris during the r7th cemury. 

d. allusively. Slow or deliberate like the pro- 
cedure of Parliament. 

1835 J. M. Gutsy Afagendie’s Formul, Pref, 3 Rebolding 
the parliamentary pace cf our Lrltish Pharmacoperias in the 
official r ition ion of the numerous and activa 
remedies which the chemists of France are contiaually send- 


Ing forth. 

6. Enacted, ratified, or established by Parliament. 
Parliamentary minister (Ch. of Sem), a minister of a 
pa having an endowment, but which be not « parieh 

arch. 

1616 Cuamrury Voc. ps. 161 Not oniie this parlementarla 
fashion of ordination se, the veria order of Lishops |t selfe. 
s6z2 Bacon Sion. VIL Whs. ¥ 1. 734/2 To the fret thres 
titles.. were added two more, aothorities parlinmenta 
and papel. exes Raw, Reign Will ttn Select, fr Hart, 
pli. Gap) 173 Ts the Oe hands ana irene, tan 

jal throne ca , Bet a ry 
az7e_ Varvertey Just, Relig, ts ‘ 
My pay afl parliament: e. 1% 
Sch, & Schon, anh. (ed, 4) ght 
what were knows a 


agenrt, a person othe ld employed ta 
in or affected 


riba 4 title. 
Ded, 7 Chearfal 
m 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 


passengers at a rate not exceeding one penny a 
mile, which, by Act of Parliament (7 & 8 Vict. 
c. 85), every railway company is obliged to run 
daily each way over itssystem. So Parliamentary 


carriage, fare, ticket, ete. 

1845 Bradshaw's Railway Guide Aug. 5 Fares between 
London and Brighton—Passengers by 1st class 1} hour 
trains, 145. 6d.3.. and class... by 24 hour trains, 85.; third 
class, 55.3 liamentary trains, 4s. 3¢. 1849 Ata. Smit 
Pottleton Leg. (repr.) 65 In a parliamentary carriage, ver 
like a rabbit-hntch, 1880 Miss Braapon Clow. Foot xxxviil, 
He went early on Tuesday ee 4 by the parliamentary 
train, 1893 ref Atten Scallywag J. 178 A parliamentary 
ticket by the slow train from Dorsetshire to Hillborough. 

3. Consonant with the usages or agreeable to 
the practice of Parliament ; according to a parlia- 


mentary constitution. silks 

1625 Conmons’ Debates (Camden) 94 His Majestie pro- 
mis’d a more particular, and, as I may terme it, a_more 
Parliamentary answere, article to article. 1628 in Crt. § 
Times Chas, { (1848) 1. 354 We now sit in parliament, and 
therefore mnst take his majesty’s word no otherwise than 
in a parliamentary way. 1656 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 
206 It is not parliamentary, under colour of a petition, to 
bring in a Bill. x71 Fingal! AYSS. in 10th Kep. Hist. 
ALSS. Comm, App. Vv. 116 He desired money in a parlia- 
mentary way from his people. 3 ‘ 

b. Of language: Such as is permitted to be 
used in parliament; hence ea//useve/y, Admissible 
in polite conversation or discnssion; civil, courteous. 
Sometimes, of a peculiar or novel word or phrase : 
that has been used by some one in Parliament. 

1818 Parl, Debates 1409 Mr. Bees de asked, whether 
the last expression [‘ totally false’) of the hon. gentleman 
was intended in a parliamentary sense? 1824 Byron Yuan 
xvi. Ixxiii, He was ‘free to confess '—{whence comes this 
phrase? Is't English? No—'tis only parliamentary) [i.e 
used by the Younger Pitt, 1788-9}. 1824 Garr Rothelan Iu. 
vii. 205 The taste and discrimination with which we so give 
them the go-hy, to use an elegant parliamentary phrase. 
1854 Emerson Lett, § Soc. dims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) 
IIL. 192 The speech of the man in the street is invari 
strong, nor ean you mend it by making it what yon call 
parliamentary. 1866 Gro, Extor /*, fol? xxx, The noinina- 
tion-day was a great epoch of successful trickery, or, to 
speak in a more Parliamentary manner, of war stratagem. 
1885 L’fool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 Two gentlemen politely 
and in strictly Parliamentary language calling one another 
incompetent administrators, 

B. sb. I. 1. a. A member of Parliament. 

1626 in Crt. § Times Chas. { (1848) 1. 116 The eight par- 
liamentaries who gave their charge against him to the Lords 
will not accuse him in that court. @ 1825 Mrs. Sueripan 
Let. to Parr 13 Dee. in J.’s H’ks, (1828) VIII. 468 An un- 
Incky word..has made some little confusion in the heads of 
a few old Parlinmentaries. 1878 Morris in Mackail Lie 
1, 362 On Monday our Parliamentaries began to quake. 

b. = PARLIAMENTARIAN 50, 2. 

1649 Declar. Bps. & Clergy at Clonmacnoise 4 Dec. in 
«C. Monahan Kee. Dioceses Ardagh & Clonm. (1886) 101 

Commander in Chief of the Rebel Forces commonly 
called Parliamentaries, 

2. Short for parliamentary train: see 2b above, 

1864 Trarroap (Mrs. Riddell) G. Geith (1865) I. vi. 54 
Our pleasures travel by express: our pains by parlia- 
mentary. 1866 Dickens A/ugéy Function, She's a Parlia. 
mentary, sir. 

II. 3. A person sent to parley with the enemy, 
to make or listen lo proposals. [F. Creare) 

1865 Marrei Srigand Life 1. 155 On the 2gth of May he 
sent ..a parliamentary to the Piedmontese garrison, sum- 
moning them to surrender. 1898 in Co¢usdus (Ohio) Disp. 
1§ Apr. 1/2 The colonial goverament..is to send Senors 
Giberga, Dolz and Viondi in the character of parlia- 
mentaries, to treat with the insurgents, 

Hence Parliame-ntaryism = PARLIAMENTARISM. 

1839 Blackw. Mag, XLVI. 105 They have no taste for .. 
the journalism, the budgetism, the parliamentaryism of the 
igth century, 1898 Edin, Rev. Apr. 531 The inharmonions 
working of parliamentaryism. 

+ Parliamentastion. 04s. rare—',  [a. F. 
Parlementation (16th c.), f. parlementer: see Pan- 
LIAMENT Y. and -aTion.] The holding of a parlia- 
ment or council; conference, 

Y6za E. Missetpen Free Trade 4 With the Parliamenta- 
tion and Consultation of all the Parts together about these 
Canses and Remedies. 

Parliamenteer (pa:liméntio-z), sd. Also 4 
-eir, 7-8 -ier. [f. PARLIAMENT 5d. + -EER,] 

L. His?, = PARLIAMENTARIAN 5d. 2. 

1642 Pr. Rupert's $rnl. 10 Nov, in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1808 
XIM. 3% The Parliamentiers came to reste at Colne. 
1643 /did, 21 Sept. ihid. 735, 1643 Paynne Popish R, 
Favourite 73, 1..beseech all protestant cavaliers, and Anti. 

rliamenteers whatsoever. 1692 Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 63 He 

left five sons.. who all (one excepted) proved zealous Parlia. 

menteers. 1738 Bircu Life Adilion App., M.'s Wks. 17 81.84 
The very Destroyers of the King (whom the first Pariiat 
mentiers call'd Rebels), 1845 Caayie Cromwell (1885) I. 175 
A Committee of Parliamenteers went with him, 


2. = PARLIAMENTARIAN 5, 3. rare. . 
~¥853, National Observer 15 Apr. 543/2 Novelist 
wright, panic: Cf Darliamenteer, 

Hence Parliamentee*..21v nov, 8 

1840 CartyLe Heroes vi, If ‘my Protettarship is nothing; 
what in the name of wonder is your Parliamenteership? 


Parliamentee‘r, v. [f. prec. sb.] Rarely 
used exc. in Parliamentee‘ring 2d/, sd., engage- 
ment in eo, affairs, electioneering ; A/.a, 
occupied with parliamentary affairs. (Cf. mozez- 
tatneering, etc.) 
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1711 Brit, Apollo WI, No. 151. 2/2 A Parliamenteering to 
Chelmsford..I lately rid down. 1722 (¢/#/e) The Art of 
Parliamenteering. 1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life } 
Writ, (1832) II. 63 All are engaged in parliamenteering. 
1871 Cartvze in Afrs. C.'s Lett. 11. 374 William Harcourt, 
the naw lawyering, parliamenteering, es loud man. 

+ Parliame-nter. Sc. Obs. [f. PARLIAMENT + 
-En},] A parliament-man, a member of Parliament. 

1787 Tavior Poens 9 (E. D. D.) Some Parli'mentars may 
tak bribes. 1834 Savt's Afag. I. 11/1 Ye are aye complain- 
ing o’ the parhamenters, Robin, 184z Veaaer Poems 1290 
If V'd been fluent, do you see, I'd been a parliamenter. 


Parliament-house, Parliament house. 
The building in which a parliament meets. 

Formerly applied to the (Old) Honses of Parliament at 
Westminster; still used of the building in Edinburgh in 
which the Scottish Parliament met (now used as the general 
waiting-room and lonnge of persons engaged in the business 
of the Court of Session), and of those of varions Colonial 
Legislatures, 

c1394 P. Pl Crede 202 Y-set on Jofte; As a Parlement- 
hous. 1525 Lo, Berners Froiss. 11. exxviii. 363 The con- 
stable hath entred his quarell and piss agaynst you in the 
parlyament honse of Parys. 1845 Brinktow Cowpil. 27 Ve 
that be lordes and burgessys of the parlament house, 1605 
in Crt. & Times Fas, I (1849) 1. 36 There was placed under 
the Parliament House, where the King should sit, some 
thirty barrels of powder. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4270/3 His 
Grace..was attended in his going to the Parliament-Honse 
[Edinburgh) hy most of the Nohility. 1771 Gounsm. Hist. 
Eng, 111. 165 Their first intention was ia tore a way under 
the parliament-house from that which they occnpied. 1818 
Scotr Hrt. Alidt. v, The haill Parliament Honse .. was 
speaking o' naething else. 1836 Gen. P. ‘Thompson Hxere. 
23 July, A wearisoine and fruitless debate on the plans for 
the new Parliament-honses. 

Pa'rliament-ma:n, parliament man. 
Now “ist. or dial. Also 8 parliamentman. 

1. A member of the Parliament, orig. of England, 
also of Scotland and Ireland, later of the United 
Kingdom ; occasionally applied to a member of 
the House of Lords, but usnally, like ‘Member 
of Parliament’ now, to a member of the House 
of Commons, 

1605 Sir F. Hoay in Crt. §& Times Yas. J (1849) 1. 3g Sun- 
dry parliament men are dead since the last session, as Sir 
Thomas Atye, Sir Edward Stafford, .. young Sir Henry 
Beanmont, &c,  162x J. Mean sdid. 11. 265 We talk here as 
thongh the Earl of Southampton shonld refuse to answer the 
cammissioners..becanse he isa Parliament man. 1622 R. 
Bruce in Seri, etc. (1843) 131, 1 spoke not with a [Scottish] 
Parliament-man, except the Lord Kilsyth, 1660 Evetvn Diary 
s July, All the Parliament-men, both Lords and Commons. 
1668 Pepys Diary 5 Dec., My great design. .is to get myself 
to be a Parliament-man. 1766 Gotnsm. Vie. JV. xviii, I set 
him down in my own mind for nothing less than a Parlia- 
ment-man at least. 1802 ANDERSON Cumdid, Ball. 22 Our 
ee to be parliament man. 1818 Scorr H/rt. Adid?. iv. 
1889 Tennyson Owd Rod vii, Fur ’e’s moor good sense na 
the Parliament man ’at stans fur us ‘ere. 

+b. Applied loosely to members of other legis- 
lative bodies. Ods. 

€1729 W. Byro Hist. Dividing Line (1866) I. 36 Letting 
ns know he was a Parliament Man [described as ‘one of the 
Senators of N. Carolina‘). 

2. = PARLIAMENTARIAN $4, 2. rare. 

1853 Wuittiza Prose Wes, (1889) 1. 419 The pious en- 
thusiasm of the old Cameronians and Parliament-men of the 
times of Cromwell. 

+Parliance, parleance. 04s. [Altered 
from PARLANCE after parley.) Parleying, parley. 

1599 Haxtuyt Vay, I. 229 If yon shall be inuited into any 
Lords or Rulers house, to dinner, or other parliance. 161g 
Hevwooa Koure Prent. Lond. 1. Wks, 1874 IL. az The 
sound my Drumme To drown his voyce, that doth for 
[eleanee come, 1633 Herwoon end Pt. Lron Age ww. i. 

Wks. 1874 ILI. 399 After some amorous parliance, 


+Parlie-r, v. Obs. rare—", [ad. F. parler after 
parley: cf, Ger. parlieren.] itty, To speak French. 

1666-7 Dennam Divect, Paint. 3. vi, Then draw .. Not 
homewards, but for Flanders, or for France; There to par- 
lier a while, 

Parlimente, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Pa'rling, v4/.s5. [f£ Parte v, + -1nc1.] The 
action of the vb. Partz. a. Speaking, conversing. 

1582 StanynuasT Zneis tv. (Arb.) 104 In myd of his parl- 
ing from gazing mortal he shrincketh. 1650 J. REYNOLDS 
Flower Fidel. 155 Their melodious parling. 

b. Parleying; a parley; a conference. 

1537 St. Pagers Hen. VIII, 11. 492 The Judges. shuld be 
dyschargeid from hosteinges, parlings, roodes, and jornayes, 
1644 Paynne & WALKER fieunes's Trial 61, I followed the 
Enemy. . fell from fighting, to Parling. 

ce. Comd. Parling-hill: = Partry-h7//, 

1664 in Sfelman's Gloss. s.v. Parlamentum, 

Pa‘rling, f/.a. [f. Parue v. + -InG2) 
Speaking ; parleying. 

1593 Suaxs. Me ut she that neuer cop't with 
straun; , Could picke no méaning-from their parling 
NES. c r605 Row ey Birth Mert. 1. i, The king,.calls~ 
a council for return of answer Unto the parling enemy. 


Parlour, parlor (paulo). Forms: 3-5 
parlur, (§ -lure), 4-6 parlore, 4-5 perlowr, 5 
parlowr(e, -lere, 5-7 parler, -loure, (6 perler, 
-lour, ee: 4-parlour, 6-parlor. /arlour 
is now usual in Britain, par/or in America. 
[ME. farlur, etc.a, AF. parlur, from OF. parleor, 
parleur (12th c.), parlour = Pr, parlador, It. 
Parlatorio, -toio = med.L. parlitérium (L. type 
*“parabolatorium), {, parlére:—pardlire :—parato- 


PARLOUR 


five to speak. Cf. the more usual med.L. dcq- 
torium, f. logeui, loctit-us to speak.] 


A. Forms. 
@122§ Parlur, ¢1330 Parlour [see B. 1). cx: South 
Eng. Leg. 286 *3wat In be parlore?’ seint Dominic anes 


14.. in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 114 Fresch perlowres elased 
as bryght as day. c1qgo Promp, Parv. 384/2 Parlowre, 
focutorium, 1445 AGNES Paston in Le#t, 1. 59 The parler 
and the chapelle at Paston, 1483 Somerset Medieval Wills 
(1901) 242 The hal! parlur chambers Chapel Kechin and 
other honses of my maner of Assheton. x1g09 Mychodemus 
Gospell (W. de W. 1518) 4 Than wente our lorde Thesn ont 
of the parlore. 1535 Coveraace 2 Sam. xviii. 33 Then was 
the kynge soronfull, and wente vp in to the perler vpon the 

ate, and wepte. 1964 Hoorer ee Treat. in Strype 

cel, Afem, (1721) UI. App. xxiv. 69 Mr. Hales came into 
the parlare. 1610~ Parlor, Parlour [see B. 2). 1676 D’Urnrey 
Mad. Fickle 11. ii, V’ve led him into the Parler. 

B. Signification. I. 1. An apartment in a 
monastery for conversation with persons from out- 
side, or among the inmates. 

axzas Ancr. KX. (Camden) 68 Nimed oder hwules. peo 
odre men & wummien to pe parlurs purle, speken nor 
neode. ¢1330 R. Brune Chron, Wace (Rolls) 7066 He 
asked lene atte prionr To speke wyp Constant y be parlour, 
e1gas Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 670/§ Hoc locutorium, 
parlonre. 1593 Rites of Durham (Surtees) 52 Thorowgh 
y® parler, a place for merchaunte to viter ther waires, 
1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycl., Parlour, Parloir, in nunneries, a 
little room, or closet, where people talk to the nuns, through 
a kind of grated window...Anciently there were also par- 
lours in the convents of the monks, where the novices used to 
converse together at the hours of recreation. 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita |. 421 A chat with us in the parlour. 1903 J. T. 
Fowtea in Artes of Durhan (Surtees) 238 The nitter or 
outer Parlour, Locutorium, or Spekehouse, was usually on 
the western side of the cloister... There was always an ipner 
parlour for more strictly monastic conversation. 

2. In a mansion, dwelling-house, town-hall, etc., 
orig. A smaller room apart from the great hall, for 
private conversation or conference (e. g. a banker’s 
parlour, the Mayor's Parlour in a town-hall), 
Hence, in a pews house, the ordinary sitling- 
room of the family, which, when more spacious 
and handsomely furnished, is usnally called the 
drawing-room. Formerly often simply = ‘room’ 
or ‘ chamber ’, sometimes a bedchamber. 

¢3374 Cuaucen Troylus 1. 33 (82) Two opere ladyes sette 
and she, Wip-Inne a paned parlour. a1400-so Adzxander 
$304 In-to a prene parlour pai passe bathe to-gedire. @ 1425 
Cursor Af. 16093 (Trin.) Anoon pilate vp he roos :.. And 3ede 
in to be parlour [earlier ASS. pretoril. ¢1460 Towneky 
Alyst, iii, 133, Make in thi ship also, Parloures oone or twa, 
And houses of offyce mo. bed Nottinghant Ree. 111.253 pe 
Counsell Honse and be Parlour vnder hit. 1549-62 STERN- 
nora & H. Ps. v.16 For mischiefe raigneth in their hall and 
pee where they dwell. 1. in Willis & Clark Came 

ridge (1886) III. 382 A forme for the College parler, 1998 
ibid., The parlor all seeled with waynscott. 1595 Lane. 
Wills (1857) 11. 129 [To] permit my wife to have two parlers 
or other conveniente places to her use. 1610 Br, Hatt 
Reeotll. Treat, (1634) ve Extemporarie devotions in your 
Parlors. 1625 Bacon £ss., Building (Arb.) 549 To haue, at 
the further end, a Winter, and a Summer Parler, both 
Faire. 1787 M. Curter in Li/2, etc. (1888) I. 235 The 
Parlor, Drawing-room, and Dining-hall are in the second 
story. 1798 WASHINGTON JY rit, (1893) XLV. 130n0¢e, Mr. Lear 
. informed me that a gentleman in the parlour below desired 
to see me, wen Quixcy Figures of Past 367 He stood at 
one ead of the fow parlor of the President's house. 1886 
Mortey Crit. Misc., Geo, Eliot WN.106 Jane Austen bore 
her part in the little world of the parlour that she described. 

b. Used as a dining or supper room. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pi. B. x.97 To etea hi hym-selue In a 
pryue pafrjloure..and lene a chief halle. 1526 TinaaLe 
Mark xiv.15 He wyll_ shewe you a greate parlour, paved, 
and prepared. 1542 Upatt Evasm. Apoph. 69b, Neither 
culate wishe. .a more galaunte pele toeate in. @1586 
Sioxey Arcadia 1. (1629) 15 To the Parler where they used 
tosnp. 1689 in Taylor Wakefield Manor (1886) 126 Duas 
coenacnlos, anglice parlors. 3796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 199 
In the parlour was a table elegantly covered, and a servant 
in a laced livery behind every chair. 1823 Rutrea Fonthill 
63 The Oak Parlour was the only room for the service of 
dinner, 1904 Lp, Acagnnam Let. to Editor, In my youth 
[1830-50] the room on the ground floor which is now called 
the Dining Room was always called the Parlour. 

ce. In different parts of England, the inner or 
more private room of a two-roomed house, cottage, 
or small farm-house, variously used according to 
locality, kind of household, etc., as the living-room 
of the family distinct from the kitchen, or as 
the ‘best room’ distinct from the ordinary living 
room (or sometimes as a bed-room). See Zug. 
Dialect Dict. s.v. 

[1469 Bury Wills (Camden) 45, 1 will that the seid Denyse 
hane the new hows eallyd a parlure, wyth the kechyn, and 
the chamberys parteynyng to the seid parlure and 


cha 
1483 Mara. Paston W772 in Ledt, Ll. 286 My fetherbedde 
«in my parlour at Mautehy. 1899 Acc..dk. JV. Wray in 


~Antiguary XXXL. 243 In the chamber over the hawle and 


arloure.) 1825 Mackinnon Acct. Messingham 25 (E.D.D.) 
he cottages had only a house and parlour, the arlour 
being used as a dormitory for the whole family, both male 
and female. : F 

d. transf.and fig. =* chamber’, ‘inner chamber’. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. v. (1634) 8 He hath framed 
his Parlours in the waters, that the clonds are his chariots, 
1670 Corron £sfernon 3. 1v. 156 He had also discover'd 
that the Duke every afternoon ns’d to play at Cards in the 
Parlour of his Tent, 1866 G. Macoonata Ana. Q. Weighd. 
v. (1878) 63 Forgetful to entertain strangers, at least in the 
parlour of his heart. 


PARLOUR. 


3. A room in an ian more private than the tap- 
room, where people may eonverse apart, 

3870 E. Peacock Kaif Shirl. 11. 146 A private entrance.. 
led to the back parlour or inner room, 1883 flavrfer's Mag. 
Nav, 818/1 He was sitting in the ‘parlor’. 1899 Iestit. 
Gas, 12 Apr. 7/2 A tavern cansisted af three open rooms, 
freely inviting class distinctions—the saloon, the parlour, 
and the eee ’ 

4. U.S. (Commercial cant.) An elegantly or 
showily fitted apartment, for some special business 
or trade use, as a misfit parlor, oyster p., photo- 
grapher's p., tonsoriaé 2., etc, 

wer in Cent, Dict. 

I. +5. Conversation, colloquy, conference, Obs. 

(Cf. OF. garloir, ‘ce qu'on dit dans une assemblée’ 
(Godef.).] A 

1483 Cath. Angl. 269/2 A Parlawr, coffoguinm, colloguo- 
toriuzn, sax Douctas Pal, Hon. th xxvi, Vprais the 
court, and all the parlour ceist. 

TIT, 6. affrid, and Comb., as parlour art, case- 
ment, cat, door, fire, game, novel, sofa, table, wall, 
window: parlour-boarder, a boardiag-school 
pupil who lives in the family of the principal and 
has other privileges not shared by the ordinary 
boarders; parlour-car (U.S.), a luxuriously fitted 
railway carriage, a ‘drawing-room’ car; so parlour 
cattle-car; parlour child; see quot.; parlour- 
floor, the floor of a parlour; the floor or story of 
a house which contains the parlour; parlour- 
jumping, slang, robbing of rooms by entering at a 
window; so parlour-jump v.; parlour-magio, 
feats of legerdemain, elc., performed in and suited 
lo a parlour; parlour match, ‘a friction match 
which contains little or no sulphur’ (Websler Spd. 
1902); parlour-organ, a reed-organ suitable for 
a privale room; parlour pew, a family pew in 
a charch, furnished like a small parlour, some- 
limes occupied by the lord of the manor or 
aquire with his houschold; +parlour-preacher, 
a preacher who preaches to a private congregation; 
so Tparlour-sermon,}-worship; parlour-skate, 
a rollet-skate (Knight Diet. Aleck. 1875); par- 
lour tricks, society arts or accomplishments; 
T+parlour trimmer, a parlour servant. See also 
PaRLouR-MAID. 

1817 Crit, Rev. Apr., Romantic enough to satisfy all the 
*parlour-boarders of ladies’ schools in England. 1848 

nackezay Van. Fair xx, Surely it must be Miss Swartz, 
the parlour boarder. 1882 Sata Aner. Revis. (1885) 88 A 
couple of fauteuils in the Pullman ‘*partour.' or, as it is 
called in England, ‘drawing-room car’ rg0a E. L. Banks 
Newspaper Girl 302, | saved that amount to pay my parlour- 
car fee. .and a late dinner on the train. 188: Chicago Times 
or The first “parlor cattle-car left to-night far New 
york. 1874 Zemple Bar Oct. 346 Such an only child used 
to be called ‘a *parlour child ',10 denote that there was more 
intercourse between child and parent than exists in a ‘nurs- 
ery child’, to whom Ihe nurse seems his natural guide and 
tuler, 1560 Davs tr. Slefdane's Coenttt. 209 b, Streyght waies 
cometh one of the women to the “parlaur dore. 1596 SHAKs, 
Tam, Shrew v. it. 102 They sit conferring ee the *Parler 
fire. 1828 Scott F. Al. Perth xvi, Simon Glover. .placed 
him in a chair by his parlour fire, 178 Mas, Harris in 
Lett. Barl Malmesbury (1870) 1. 453 We illuminated the 
*parlaur floor and the drawing-room fioor. 1894 1. ZANGwitt 
in Critic(N. Y.) 24 Nov. 342/2 In the *parlor-gaine of ‘ Con- 
Sequences’, A. Moartson Afean Streets 260 No 
boy wauld *parlour-jump nor dip the lab for him. 187 
Autobiog. of Thicfin Macm. Mag. XL. I palled in ‘with 
some older hands at the game, who used to take me “pare 
cone. 3896 Daily News 30 May 8/5 The village 
church, lately in-possession of a ‘squire’s pew’, ted, 
with fireplace, chairs, and tables; 2 snuggery wherein tha 
great man snored unobserved,..now the “parlour pew is 

me. 1589 Nasne Pasguils Returne Wks, (Grosart) 1. 100 
ni the tippe of the tongue of some blind *Parlor-preacher, 
1646 Crasnaw Delights Afuses 131 His *parlour-sermons 
rather were Those to the eye, than to the ear. 1354 Hutozr, 
“Parlour seruaunte or trimmer, ériciinarius. 1663 P. Henry 
asetd (1882) 128 Agreed to give me 30s. for y* * Parler table. 
x805 W. Taytor in Aan, Rev. 111, 56 This book. .has lain for 
exhibition on the parlour-table of ‘all our polished families. 
1839 Loner, Footst. Angets ii, Shadows..Dance upon the 
Patlour wall, 1700 Davpen Cock & Fox 15 Her *parlour 
window stuck with herbs around Of savoury smell. 2623 
T. Scorr Mighw. God 72 He will hane a “parlor-worship, 
a religion by himselfe. 

t+Pariouring. Oés.rare—'. [f. prec. + -1ne1.] 
Tapesiry for the walls of a parlour: cf. Hatbinc. 

1496 Itt! of Brice (Somerset Ho.), My two hallinges & ij 
eee -, one of theme fe aes with ..fenne Countreys 

< bourdred with historyes of the bible. 

Parlour-maid. A female domestic servant 
who waits at table in houses where indoor men- 
servants are not kept. 

1840 Dickens Ofd C Shop xxxi, Miss Monflather’s parlaur- 
‘eee inspected all visitors befare admitting them. 1887 

oR. Lady's Ranche Life 112 Here am I, cook, parlour- 
maid, house-maid, and scullery-maid all railed into one. 

Hence Pa'rlourmaiding, parlourmaid’s work. 

1885 G, Aten Babylon xv, I'd ge back again willingly to 
the parlour-maiding. 1887 1,R. Lady's Ranche Life Mon- 

tana 17, 1 daall the hausemaiding and parlourmaiding. 

Parlous (piulos), a. (adv.) arch. and dial. 
Salen 38 a. 4-6 perlous, (4-5 -louse, § -lewse, 
7 -les). B. 4- parlous, (4-lowa, 5-6 -louse, 6-7 
“les, 9 dial, -\ish). . 4-5 perlioua, -laous, 5-6 
Darlious, (6 -yous, -yua). [A syneopated form of 
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PeriLous (ME, also perelous, peralous, parelois), 
found from 14th c, alongside of the fuller forms, 
but since 17th c. more or less arch. in literary use; 
common dialectally from Durham to Hampshire.] 

1. Perilous, dangerous; hazardons. 

e. @ 1400-50 Alexander 3949 Out of bis perlaous place he 

ast with his ost. 1440 Gesta Ronr, xxviii. 108 (Harl, MS.) 
Then hit shall he to the a perlewse case, 1535 CoveRDALE 
Micah ii. 3 1t will be a perlous tyme. “1596 Drayton 
Legends iii, 165 His course was per'lous to be atayd. 1613 
Beaum. & Fu. Coxcomsé v. i, Upon a Perles rote too, 

B. 1380 Lay Folks Catech, 1225 (Lamb. MS.) Sum men 
1512 Nottingham 
- 340 Thoro the which the hye wey shall be parles 
1589 Hay any Work (1844) 11 

bee without harnes, yet they 
are parlous beasts. #1677 ARROW Serme. Wks, 1716 I. 181 
The tongue is a sharp and parlous weapon, 1825 Bkocketr 
N.C. Gloss., Partous, perilous, daazeraus, wonderful,—also 
neute, clever, shrewd. An old word.—Partish,a variation 
in dialect, 1885 Lifoof Daily Post 11 Apr. 4/8 Sug- 
gestions which in these parlous days ought to receive... 
practical attention. 1886 Cuampertain Sp. Ho. Cont, 
26 Aug., Their position is very perilous. They are in a very 
long state. 1892 M. C. F. Maaais Vorks. Folk-Talk 259 
he word parlous..forms ane af the very commanest com- 
ponents of our dialectic vocabulary—parlous roads, parlous 
weather, a parlaus lahm, &c. 

y- ©1400 Maunpev. (Roxb) vii. 24 Maay perlions hauens 
er erin. 1447 Boxenntam Seyatys (Roxb.) 169 Thau standyst 
in a ful perlyous caas. 51s Act 4 ffen. VILE, c. 19 fre- 
amble, Whiche..ys..parlyous and terrible example to all 
Cristea fayth. 1536 Boorpe Let.in futrod, Knowl. (1870) 
Forewds. 59 Persons..pat be hys aduersarys, & speketh 
parlyus wordes. - a. 

b. Risky to deal with; ticklish, awkward, pre- 
carious. 

1658 Coxaine Odstinate Lady wu. ti, This Londan wine is 
a parlaus liquor. 1868 Browninc Fe es Bk, 1, 269 Mother 
Church ; to her we make appeal By the Pope, the Church's 
head.—A parlous plea, Put in with naticeable effect it seems. 
1882 H. C. Merivace Fauerl of B. U1. 106 Snipe—a parlous 
bird to hit, at the best of times. 

2. Dangerously cunning, clever, eager, etc.; keen, 
shrewd ; capable of harming, mischievous; very 
bad, ‘shocking’; surprising, extraordinary, exces- 
sive, ‘terrible’, ‘awful’. (In later use co//og. and 
dial.) 

ax400 Pisttl! Susan 53 Whon beos parlous [v. » perlous) 
aan perceyued hir play. sg90 SHaxs. Mids. Mout i. 14 

erlaken, a parlous feare. 1594 — Aich. [71,1 iv. 35 A 
ie Boy: go too, you are too shrew'd. ¢ 1620 FreTcHer 

Massincrr Trag, Barnavelé it ii, He is a Scholler and 
a parlous Scholler. 1641 Miron Amemady. i. 6 Sure some 
Pedagogue stood at yaur Elbow, and made it itch with this 

atlous Criticisme. 1658 Caxaine Oédstinate Lady v. vi, 

ou have a parlaus wit. 1696 Piitzirs (ed. 5), Partons, 
a kind of made Word, signifying shrewd, notable. «1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Parious, or Perilous Alan, a 
notable shrew'd Fellow. 1730 Fiecainc Coffe Ho. Poltt. 
Ep, Oh! may our youth whose vigour is so parlous, To 
Italy be wafted with Don Carlos! 1839 Batter Festus 
xviit (1848) 176 Oh | you are a parlaus little infidel. 

B. as adv. Excessively, ‘terribly’, ‘awfully’, 
* desperately ’, ¢ precions’. 

3599 Masstncer, etc. Ofd Law 1, ii, 1 am ald, you say, 
Yes, parlous ald, kids, an you mark me well! 1796 ‘ist. 
Ned Evans 1, 135 The night is parlous cold. /éfd. 136 He’s 
a parlous rich man. 1827 Keats Led. Wks. 1889 III. 54 
*Twould bea parlous good thing. 1843 Lytron Last Bar, 
1. iv, There’s parlaus little care from the great. 187a Epcar 
Runnymede 81 She is parlous handsome, and bewitching to 
look upon. 

Hence Pa‘rlously adv. ; Pa‘rlonsneas. 

3450-1830 Al y77. our Ludye 43 How moche more *parlously 
are they traytours to god. 1535 CoverDAaLe 2 Jace. iv. 16 
For the which they stroue perlously. 1663 Kituicrzew 
Parson's Wed... ii. in Hazl, Dodsley xiv. 395 Scorning me, 
who (hy this hand) lov’d her parlously. 1713 C. Jounson 
Generous Hus6. v. 5x How parlously he cis ell, he is 
a sweet Gentleman. 1840 Baanuam fagol. Leg., Leech of 
Folkest., Thou art parlously encompassed. 1563 Gotpinc 
Cxsarvut. (1565) 265 Our souldiers.. were hindred both with 
the *perlousenes of thencounter, & wyth the disaduauntage 
of y* place. 1727 Battey vol. II, Parfousness, uncapable- 
ness of being equalled, spoken commanly in an ill Sense. 
1755 Jounson, Parlousness, quickness; keenness of temper. 

+ Paris, parles. Sc. Obs. rare. Paralysis, palsy. 

@1585 Montcomeam Flyting 324 With parles and plurisies 
opprest, And nipd with nirles. ¢x6rg Sin W. Muze Sonn. 
xu. Wks. I. 58 Puir, perjurd palliard, plaged wt the parls. 

Parlsy, Parlune, Parly(a)ment, obs. ff. 
PALsy, PURLOIN, PARLIAMENT. Parly, colloquial 
abbreviation of Parliamentary (train). 

+Parmace'ty. Oss. Forms: 6 parmacete, 
-citie, -sitie, 6-7 -cetie, 7 -cety, -city, 7-8 -sity, 

7-9 -cetty, -citty; 7 permacetty, -ceti. 

1. A popular corruption of SPERMACETI. , 

1545 Rates of Customs ciij, Parmacete the pounde fils, iuid, 
3577-87 Honinsuep Céron. I11, 1259/2 The oile being boiled 
out of the head was parmasitic. 1596 Snaxs, 1 Hen, /V, 4 
iii. 58 The Soveraign’st thing on earth Was Parmacity, far 
an inward bruise, 1624 Aéthorp ALS. in Simpkinson Wash. 
tngtons App. 56 Metridate, Dies cordin, and permacetty of 
every one of them a little, ¢ 3720 w. Gisson Farrier’s 
Disfens. u. i. (1734) 34. Parmasity, or Sperma Ceti. 1828 
Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), bareaaMey, Sperma-ceti .. now con- 
sidered vulgar or antiquated. 

b. Poor man's parmacety: a name for the plant 

Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastoris). 

1597 Genaane Herbal 11, xxiii. § 2, 215 Shepheardes purse 
or {. of some..poore mans Parmacetie. 1657 Coes 
Adam in Eden xxxv.71 Shepherds pouch and poor mans 
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Parmacety, it being in some sort effectual for the same 
things that Parmacety is. 

2. In fall parmacely whale: The Cachalot, or 
Sperm whale. 

3730 S. Date S. Taylor's Hist. & Antig. Harwich 413 
The Parmacitty- Whale, or Pot-Wall-fish. 185: H. Metvitte 
Whate xvi, Bo Chewed up, crunched by the monstrousest 
parmacetty that ever chipped a boat. F 

Parmanable, Parmayn: sec PERMANABLE, 
PEARMAIN, 

Parmeliaceous (pammiliafos), 2. Bol. [f. 
mod.L. Parmélia (f. Gr. méppyn, L. parma small 
round shield) +-aczous.] Belonging or allied to 
the lichens of the genus Parmelta, repr. by the 
Common Yellow Wall-lichen. So Parme‘lioia 
a. [-or], resembling the genus Parmela (Cent. 
Dict. 1899). 

Parmenidean (paimenid?an), a. (sd.) _ Also 
7eian, [f. Gr. prop. name Mappevidys +-AN.] Be- 
renee or relating to Parmenides of Elea, a Greek 
philosopher of the 5th century B.¢., or his philo- 
sophy. b. sé. A follower or disciple of Parmenides. 

3678 Cunwoatu /nfedé. Syst. 1. iv. § a1. 387 That Con- 
traversie, becwixt the Heracliticks and Parmenideans. /é:d. 
§ 36. 580 The most Refined Platanick and Parmenidian or 
Pythagarick Trinity, 1845 Mauaice Mor. & Met. Philos. 
in Encycl. Afetrog. (1847) 11. 5376/1 This search after an 
organ or instrument for the Parmenidean philosophy. 

+Parmenter. Oés. [a.OF. parmentier, in 
med.L. parmentdarius (1148 in Du Cange), of un- 
certain origin. 

Sometimes assumed to be f. L. Jardmteatum, F. farement, 
Pagament; but the a of the second syllable would not be 
lost in med.L. and Fr.] 

A tailor. So +Parmentery, -try Os. (OF. 
parmenteric], ? the trade of a tailor, 

{830s Rolls of Parlt, 1. 246/1 Nichfalak le eee 
hlabjuit die {pradicto].. 125... In furratura et pellibus 
agninis r marc.) @ 1307 in Riley Liber Aldus (1861) 198 
Parmentery. [@x400 in Gross Giéd Merch. 11. 206 Item 
nul parmenter Sones neyt cuve ne counfite en sa mesone.] 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 601/39 Pentidarius, a parmenter (ar 
ascynnere), @ 1695 Woon City of O.xford (0. H.5.) I. 492. 

Parmesan (paiim/zx'n), a. and sé. Forms: 
6 parmeson, parmasen, -zen, -sine, -sian, 7 
parmezan, parmazan, -zine, parmiaan, 7-9 
parmasan, 8 -zeno, 7~ parmesan; also 7 par- 
mesant, (-ia-, -iz-), parmagent, (permoyaaunt). 
[a. F. parmesan, It. parmegiano, f. Parma.} 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Parma, a city and 
province (formerly a duchy) of Northern Italy; 
oe applied to a celebrated cheese made there and 
elsewhere in North Italy. (Now with capital .) 

3519 Hoaman Vue. xvii, Ye shall eate parmeson chese. 
1660 F, Baooxe tr. Le Blane’s Trav. 328 1t becames firm as 
Parmasan cheese. 1883 StEveNSON 77vas. /s/. 1v. xix. (1886) 
155 In my snuff-box I carry a piece of Parmesan cheese .. 
very nutritious. 

. $6. 1. Parmesan cheese: (Now 
usually with capital *) : 

1556-68 Wituats Dict. 49b/1 Parmeson, caseus parmensts, 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 147, The best 
Cheeses are counted the Parmasines, 16s1-3 Mippieron 
& Rowrey Changeling 1. ii, A mouse that spoiled him a 
parmesant. 1633 Foan Tis Pity 1. iv, He loved her almost 
as well as he laved parmasent. 1708 Hlickeaincitt Priest: 
er. 1. Wks. 1726 111.26 Whilst Men live like Rats and Mice, 
only to eat Parmazene, and rua squeaking up and down. 
1842 E. FirzGerato Let?, (1889) 1. 84, 1 mean ta take down 
a Thucydides, to feed on: like a whole Parmesan. 

+ 2. Some Italian fashion of drinking. Ods. 

1606 DEKKER Sev. Sinnest.(Arb.) 12 Drunke, according to 
allthe learned rules of Drunkennes, as V’psy-/'reese, Crambo, 
Parmisant, 1617 T. Younc Eng. Bane Djb, [To] quafle 
So crosse, Bowse ia Permoysaunt, in Pimlico, in 
Cram 

+ 3. The dnchy or territory of Parma. Obs. ' 

1702 Lond. Gas, Na. 3822/2 Some of our Men, . being seized 
in the Parmesan. 1707 /déd. No. 4396/1 Those Troops which 
lie in the Mantuan and Parmesan. 

Parmyngalle, corrupt form of PAREGAL Oés. 

Parmytte, Parmyxtiue, obs. ff. PERT, 
PERMIXTIVE. 

Parnassian (pamie'siin), a, and sb. Also 7 
Parnassean, Pernassian. [f. L. Parnds(s)i-1s, 
ee-us (f. Parndsus, Pagyassvs) + -an. Cf. F. 
Parnassien, 

A. adj. 
or belonging to 
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see A. 


\ Of or belonging to Parnassus; of 
etry, poetic. 

‘ot. Recant. Sol. xi. 49 Hadst thou what 
strength the Parnassean Mase Can blesse thy fanc with. 
1734 Pore Ess. Alan v.11 Twin'd with the wreat Par- 
nassian laurels yield, 1875 E. C. Srroman Victorian Poets 
(1876) 272 Its composer holdsa place in the Parnassian hemi- 
cycle as legitimate as that of Robin Goodfellaw in Oberon’s 
court. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 335/1 What Parnassian 
flowerets have strewn its course. 

b. spec, Epithet of a achool of French poetry of 
the latter half of the 19th c., from the title Parrasse 
contemporain of a collection of their poems pub- 
lished in 1866; also fransf. Cf. B. 1b. ' 

goa E. Gosse in Daily Chron, 20 May 3/1_This schoo 
was that of the Parnassian poets, who ruled aNd 
from about 2850 ta 1890. _190a— In Encycl, Brit, X32 
26/1 The name of the ‘Parnassian School’ has. been piss 
to a graup af poets who belangee tathe generation succeed 
ing that af the Rossettis and "im, Mortis. ~ 
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2. Entom. Belonging to the genus Parnassies 
of butterflies, found in mountainous regions of the 
northem hemisphere. 

B. sé. 1. A poet: cf. A. 1. 

1659 Elegy on Cleveland 4g C.'s Wks, (1687) 278 Such was 
this pure Pernassian, whose clear Nature Vo gain a World 
could never brook to flatter. 1899 Q. Rev. July 90 There 
are two souls in these Parnassians, 

b. spec. A French poet of the Parnassian school. 

1882 J. Crarenie in Athenzum 9 Dec. 774/2 He does not 
speak the tortured language of the Parnassians, but the free 
and clear dangage gaulois of Mathorin, Régnier. 2 
Nation (N. Y.) 9 Feb. s01/2 Leconte de Lisle..is the hea 
of the Parnassians. _ 

2. Enton. A butterfly of the genns Parnassius 
or subfamily Parnassiing. 

Parnassus (paine'sts). Also formerly: 6 
Pernasse, Parnasse, 7 Parnass. [a. L. Par- 
nasus, Parnassus,a, Gr, Mapvaods, later Napvaccos; 
in Fr, Parnasse.] Name of a monntain in central 
Greece, anciently sacred to Apollo and the Muses ; 
hence nsed allusively in reference to literature, esp. 
poetry. (Cf. CasTraLta.) : 

€ 1386 Cuavcrn Franklin's Prot. 49, | sleepe neuere on the 
Mount of Pernaso Ne lerned Marcus Tullius Scithero. 155 
Gaimatp Funeral Song in Tottel’s Afisc. (Arb.) 116 Wit 
foyes at hert, in this pernasse [Cambridge} I bode. 1579 
Srenser Sheph. Cad. Apr. 4t Aad eke you Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell. 1591 — Zears of ALuses 58 Our Syre, that 
raignst in Castalie And mount Parnasse. 1597 (¢ée) The 
Returne from Parnassus. 1735 Pore Pro/. Sat. 4 All Bedlam, 
or Parnassus, is let out. 1850 S. Dopett Koman vii, There 
are good feet that do not walk Parnassus. 

b. As the title of a collection of poems, 

1600 At.Lot (/itée) England's Parnassus or choysest Flowers 
of our English Poets. 1657 J. Poote (¢it/e) The English 
Parnassus: or, a Helpe to English Poesie. 2810 (#i#Ze) 
Gammer Gurton’s Garland : or, the Nursery Parsassus. | 

e. Parnassus Grass, Grass of Parnassus, a white- 
flowered marsh plant, Parnassia palustris; also 
extended to other species of the same genus, 

1878-1854 [see Grass sd.) 2 h). 

+Parnel. Oés. exc. dtal. Forms: 4 pernele, 
purnele, 6 peronall, 7 parnell, pernel, 7-8 
parnel, (9 da/, panel). [a. OF. Peronele, Pernete 
s—L. Petronilla awoman’s name, a saint so named; 
popularly viewed as a feminine deriv. of Petrus, 
Peter.] A priest’s concubine or mistress; a har- 
lot; a wanton young woman. 

1362 Lane, /. PZ. A. iv. 102 Til lordes and ladies louen 
alle trenbe, And perneles porfyl be put in heore whucche. 
393 (bia. C. xvii. 71 Of bat bat holychurche of be olde lawe 
cleymep, Priestes on aparail and on pumele spenen. 1508 
Dunuan Tua Mariit Wenen 23x A tender peronall, tha 
myght na put thole, 1560-4 Becon Display. Popish Mass 
Wks. ua. 41 b, Your noppy Ale and Toste, which your prety 
Parnel hath ful louingly prepared for you against your Masse 
be done, 1606 Chorce, Chance, etc. (1881) 70 His dainty 
Parnell hath no paragon, 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), Parned,.. 
aa Appellation, particularly applied to any kind of wanton 
Woman. a 1800 O/d Lincolnshire Ballad (Halliw.), Panels 
march by two and three, Sayiag, Sweetheart, come with me, 

b. Pratiling Parnel: an old name for the plant 
London Pride (Saxtfraga «mbrosa), 

1597 Genanne //erbaé u. celxiii. 645 Of our London dames 
prathag Parnell. 

Parnellism (paineliz’m). [See -1sx.] The 
principles or policy of the party of Irish members 
in the Horse of Commons led by Charles Stewart 
Parnell from 1880 to 1891, whose aim was to 
establish Home Rule in Ireland, So Pa‘rnellite, 
a member of this party, a follower of C. S. Parnell. 

1885 Sfectator 20 June 808/2 We desire ..to see the 
Liberal party win at the next elections, and win so com- 
pletely that both Toryism and Parnellism will be powerless. 
1887 /bid, 28 May 723/1 The shameless and persistent 
obstruction of the Parnellite members. 

Parnor, obs. form of PERNoR. 

+Parnter. Obs. rare—', Perth. a contracted 
form of PARMENTER. 

c1400 Dest. Troy 1591 Paraters, painters, pynners also, 

Paro: see Proa. 

Paroccipital (petpksi-pital), @ (sb.) Anat, 
and Zool, [f, Pan(a-l1 + Occiritau.] Situated 
at the side of the occipnt, or beside the occipital 
bone; applied sZec. to certain bones, or processes 
of bone (also called paramastoid), as the jugular 
process of the occipital bone. b. as sé. A par- 
occipital bone or process, 

1854 Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Circ. Se., Organ. Nat. 3. 206 
The transverse processes .. are called the ‘ paroccipitals *. 
1881 Mivant Ca/62 External to each condyle is an expanded 
process of bone called the par-occipital process. 

Paroch (perk). rare. [ad. 16the. L. parochus 
ee priest, for earlier parochianus (12th c.): cf. 

t., Sp. Zarroco, Roumanian Zaroh, parish priest.] 
A parish clergyman. 

1900 Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. (1902) V1. xxxviii. 106 noe, It 
was as much as to say, You nonconforming parochs,..at 
least you must put on a surplice. 

Parochial (pardokial), 2. (sb.) Also 5 per-. 
[a. OF. favochial, parr-, perr-, in AF. parochiel 
(Britton, etc.), ad. late L. parochkeal-ts (S. Greg. 
Ep. @ 600), f, late L. parockia diocese, Parisn. In 
ME, the ¢& was prob. (tf).] 
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1. Of, belonging, or pertaining to a parish, or 
parishes in general. a. Of the ecclesiastical parish. 
(sa9z Britron 1. xix. § 1 De eglises cathedrales parochieles 
et religiouses. 1314-15 Rolls af Parit. 1. 297/1 L'Eglise 
de Bosham, q’est parochiele.} 1393 Complaint in Peasant's 
Rising (1899) 47 After thoffertorie the masse parochiell. 
1426 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 137 But in his chirche than 
parochialle Of Seint Johan he came with good entent. 1628 
Core On Litt, 11. xi, § 648. 344 A charch parochiall may be 
donative and exempt from all ordinary peticaa 3643 
Mitton CA. Govt. 1. vi. Wks. (1851) 122 ‘The poore dignity 
or rather burden of a Parochial Presbyter. 1704 NELSON 
Fest, & Fasts x. 1. ©7301 598 Tithes.. are the main legal 
Support of the Parochial Clergy. @ 1817 ‘I. Dwicut Traz, 
New Eng. (1821) 1. 16 In these countries what may be 
called parochial schools are everywhere established. 1842 
Burn's Eccl. Law (ed. 9) 1. iv. 299 A parochial chapel is 
that which hath the parochial ae of christening and 
burying; and this differeth in nothing from a church, hat 
in the want of a rectory and endowment. . 
b. Ofor pertaining to thecivil or poor-law parish, 

Parochial board: in Scotland, an elective board charged 
with the administration of the Poor Law ina parish (now 
merged in the Parish Council). 

1765 Buackstone Come. J. ix. a The statute of queen 
Elizabeth; in which the only defect was confining the 
management of the poor to small, parochial districts. 1836 
Dickens Sk. Bos (C. D. ed.) 4 It was at this period that 
he applied for parochial relief 1861 W. Beit Dict. Law 
Scot. 641/1 Assessments [for the relief of the poor) are 
imposed hy the parochial boards of the several parishes. 
1894 Act 56 § 57 Vict. c, 73 § 2 (2) Every parochial elector 
may, at any parish meeting ..give one vote and no more, 

2. fig. Pertaining or confined to a narrow area or 
region, as if within the borders of one’s own parish; 
narrow, provincial. (Said of affairs, interests, etc.) 

1896 Emerson Eng. Traits, Literature Wks. (Boho) II. 
113 Parochial and shop-till politics. .betray the ehh of life 
and spirit. 1867 LoweLt IVs. (1890) II. 276 The larger 
part of contemporary fame is truly parochial everywhere. 
1899 C. Taevetyan in Daily News 21 Feb. s/t Many Con- 
servatives call social reform ‘ parochial’. We claim that it 
is the first duty of an imperial people. ; 

3. Ch. //ist, Of or pertaining to the Jarochia or 
charge of a bishop in the early Church, 

1861 J. G. Sueppanp Fadl Rome xii. 644 To the parochial 
cities were attached bishops, to the provinces metropolitans, 
to the dioceses patriarchs. — ‘ 

B. sé. (vare.) (elliptical uses of the adj.) a. A 
parish church. b. A parish clergyman. 

1637 C. Dow Answ. H. Burton 189 Cathedrals have 
ever had certaine rites .. which have not beene used in 
parochials. 1853 R. W. Cuurcu in Life Dean Lake (1901) 
184 In all the matters that happier parochials are so full of, 
and find the work and enjoyment of their lives in. 

Hence Paro‘chially adv,; Paro‘chialness. 

1690 STILLINGFLEET Charge 40 By the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, the Bishop was to Visit his whole Diocess, Paro- 
chially, every Year. 1840 J. H. Newman Let. to F. Rogers 
ax Mar., I have little or nothing to do at Oxford parochially, 
nnd a great deal at Littlemore. 1866 G. Dawson Addr. 
Ofen, Free Libr., Histories. minute in their parochialness, 
large in their amplitude. 

arochia‘lic, a. xonce-wd. [See -1¢.] = prec. 

1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 490 Eloquent speeches were made 
to precede patriotic or parochialic resolutions,” 

Paroc jalism (pardekializ’m). [See -1831.] 

1, ‘Parochial’ character or tendency; confine- 
ment of one’s interests to a narrow sphere, with 
indifference to the world outside; local narrowness 
of view; petty provincialism. 

1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 369 The narrow and jealous 
spirit of parochialism, 1881 Athenzum July 3141/2 

natural impatience of the parochialism of the petty Greek 
state, 1894 Zines 7 Mar. 3/3 Able to..reconcile the cone 
i of parochialism and nationalism. 

2. Absorption in parish duties. 

ax884 M. Pattison Afeni ii. (x885) 91 They took pains 
with their sermons—were, in short, stee| in parochialism, 

Parochiality (pirdekicelii). [£ late L. paro- 
chial-ts PAROCHIAL + -1TY.] 

1. The quality or stale of being parochial. In 
pl. Parochial matters, affairs of the parish. 

1769 Sin J. Marriott On Rights Univ. 32 [This] would 
be for the justices to take upon themselves in effect to 
determine the parochiality of colleges. 1872 CaxLyLe in 
Mrs. Cos Lett. WW. 237 Neighbour Chalmers, great in 
parochialities, did his hest. ie Ch, Times 28 June 5837/2 
A tigid parochiality is a thing of the past. 

2. fg. Absorption in petty local interests; also 
fl. narrow or restricted interests or affairs. 

1889 Athengzumt 25 June 829/2 Her limited knowledge of 
real life, her intense strain of ‘ parochiality’, ..form a rather 
depressing combination. 1892 C, Ruooves in Pall Mall G. 
25 June 3/2 Home Rule..will lessen that absorption in 
trivialities and parochialities, 

Parochialize (pirdwkidloiz), v. ([f. Paro- 
CHIAL + -1ZE.] 

1. trans. To make ee 7 

21846 Brit, Crit. cited in Worcester. 1870 GouLBURN 
Cathedral System i. 15 Do aot parochialise [the Cathedrals], 
or turn them into vast parish ear es! 1886 G. L. Gomme 
Lit. Local Instit., A private act... to enclose, allot, and 
parochialise and make it chargeable to the poor. 

2, inir, To do parish work; to work a parish. 

1871 Eante Philol, Eng. Tongue § 310 Young ladies who 
helped the parson in any way were said to parochialise. 
188: Ch. Times 10 june 382 There are crowds of people who 
have not the very slightest aptitude for wirociilelising. 

Hence Paro‘chializing vé/. sb. and ppl. a; 
Paro chializa‘tion, 

1877 T. Sixctatr Afound (1878) § It can well be put, whether 
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the paroclaa ie of great men may not be in some way an 
immoral kind of pursuit. 1884 Nonconf §& Judep. 11 thee 
1179/2 The new constituencies..ought to be able to rise 
above parochialising influences. 1884 Pal? Mall G. 4 Dec, 
31/2 The ‘parochialization * of our borongh contests. A man 
who is He ody out of his own bai often within his 
proper district a great gun. ntiquary June 171 Th 
scheme .. included the parochialization oF the ee ‘ 
+ Paro‘chian, sd. and a. Obs. Also 4-6 
parochien, (4 -ochin, 6 -ochen, perrochionn). 
[(@) In ME. form, a. OF. parochicn, ad. med.L. 
parochian-us {. parochia; (8) in early mod.Eng, 
conformed to the med.L.: see Parish and -ay. 
The ME. forms are not always separable from the 
parallel series Aarosshien, etc., which gaveat length 
PARISHEN, farishion.] 
A. sé. 1. An inhabilant of a parish, a parishioner. 
a. 1357 Lay Folks Catech, 6: Enoygne thair parochiens 
and thaire sugettes. (13... Cursor AY, 26292 (Fairf.) Alsqua 
if at pi parochin [Coé¢é. parischen] In Pee lange lyande has 
bene. 1377 Lact. 2, Pl. B. v, 426, 1 kan Cone oon 
clause wel and kenne it to my parochienes [v.7. parisshens].} 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 29 Preamble, Amongeste the 
pause parochens of the paryche Churche aforeseid. 1 
YNDESAY Afouarche 4692 Bot he is oblyste, be resoun, To 
preche on was errochioun. 
B. ss02 Will of Bartelet (Somerset Ho.), Wheras I am 
rochian, 1529 Cromwett in Merriman Life & Lett, (1902) 
. 62,1 gyue and bequeth to the poure parochians, 1765 
Beacxstone Coosa. 1. xi. ge? In thisact a pension is directed 
to be distributed among the poor parochians. 
2. A parish clergyman. rare. 
16ax Br, Mountacu Diatribg 4o1 For payment of the 
Tenth of a Tenth, from the Parochian vnto the Diocesan. 
wu M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 177 Edward Brown, 
‘arochian of Sandwich in Kent. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to a parish, parochial. 
13.. Cursor Af, 28429 Til oper men pan to my right priest 
parochen. 1604 Bacon Consid. Ch. Eng. Wks. 1879 1. 357/2 
A computation taken of all the parochian churches. 1644 
Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Kings 72 The Parochian Pope, or 
independent Soveraigne in every Parish. 
Parochianar, -or: see PAROCHINER. 
Parochien, -in: sce Panociiay, 
+ Parochin, -ine. Sc. Obs. Also 6 parr-. 
f, late L. parochia, OF. paroche, or ME. paroch(e, 
oublet of ParisH: the suffix is obscure; cf 
ParisHine.] = Patsy, 
1g00-20 Dunpar Poenrs xvi. 56 Sum givis parrochyains ful 
wyd, Kirkis of Sanct Barnard and Saact Bryd. Tbid. Wis. 24 
54 3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.246 The toun and parochia 
of Dunfermling. arg78 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 159 [He] preichit to the said parochia him self. 
1637 Gitiesrie Eng. Pop, Cerem. ww, vit. 35 ‘The generall 
Confession of Faith, sworne and subscribed... by the severall 
Parochines in the Land. 1819 W. Tennant Pafpisiry 
Storm’'d wt (1827) 11 The tither. Is landwart parochins gaed 
stretchin’, 1824 Scorr ee Let. xi, He was lying 
in the auld kirkyard of Redgauntlet parochine. 
+ Paro‘chinal, a. Sc, Obs. rare—'. [?f, Pano- 
CHIN + -AL.] = PAROCHIAL a. 1a, 
1636 W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) 65 The Parochinall and 
Classicall Elderships. A 
+ Parochiner. Ods. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Eng. Forms: 5 parochoner, -anar, 6 -ianar, 
-ianor, 6-7 -inar, -imer, -emer. [f. Pako- 
CHIAN (in its ME, forms) + -ER1,] <A doublet of 
PARISHIONER. 
¢1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 71 So xulde every curat in 
this werde wyde 3eve a part..to his parochoneres that to 
povert slyde. 1481 Pecdles Charters, etc. (1872) 188 Pato- 
chanaris, 1534 Cranmer Afisc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11.278 
A Controversy. . between ren and divers of your parochinars. 
rssz /nv. Ch. Goods Yorksh., etc. (Surtees) II. 89 The sayd 
curate and parochianors. 1552 App. Hamton Catech, 
(1884) 5 That ye reid the samyn Catechisme to your awin 
ochianaris, 1861-2 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 1. 
205 Alland sindne parrochinaris, takkismen,..possessouris 
and byaris. 1§78-9 Jd. 111. 95 Quhen the parochinneris 


war absent. a165x Catpernwoop “est, Airk (1843) IL. 46 
‘Vhe parochiners of Restalrig. 
+Pa‘rochrie. Sc. Obs. [f. paroch, PARISH + 


-RY.] A parochial area; a parish. 

18x Sc. Acts Yas, VJ (1814) 211/1 That euerie paroche 
kirk and samekle boundis as salbe found to he a sufficient 
and a competent parochrie [¢d. 1507 § 100 Parochin) sall 
have or awin pastoure w!* a sufficient and Ressonable 
stipend. 

arock, Parocket: see Parrock, PARAKEET. 

Parode (pz‘roed). [ad. Gr. mépod-os passage, 
entrance from the side, esp. that of the chorus in 
the orchestra, also the first song sung after entrance, 
f. wap(a- by, by the side + é5és way.] In the 
ancient Greck drama, The first ode sung by the 
chorus after its entrance. 

1869 SwinsuRne Ess. § Stud. (1875) 206 Between the open- 
ing speech of Silenus and the parode. 1870 R. C. Jes 
Sapte, Electva (ed. 2) 49/1 The parode or entrance-chant. 

arode, obs. variant of Paropy 56.1 

Parodiable (px rddiib'l), ¢. _[f. ?axopy 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being parodied. . 

1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. 467/1 Pleuty of. things .. which, if 
criticizable and earotintle: .are as unmistakably poetry as 
anything that was ever written. 1895 SainTsBuRY Cor7 
Luipress. viii. 73 Tt is when a thing is imitable, not when it 
is parodiable, that it stands confessed as second-rate, 

Parodial (pardvdial), ¢. [f L. parddia, a. 
Gr. mapydia Paropy sé.1+-su.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a parody. 


PARODIC. 


1807 F.. S. Barxert Ristug Sun U1. xii. 124 This parodial 
Jeu esprit raised the glow of the company. 1856 7ifax 
Afag, Dec, 496 A specimen..of the parodia banter to which 
their productions are subject. 

+Parodic, 2.1 Afath. Obs. rare, [ad. Gr. 
napotix-ds passing, f. mapodos a passing, a passage : 
see -1c.] Applied to any one of the series of 
degrees or powers of the unknown or variable 
below the highest that occurs in an equation. 

1684 T. Baker Geometr. Key 18 Of the Construction..of 
Cubic Equations, affected under no Parodic Degree; or of 
Quadrato-quadratic, affected under the first Parodic Degree. 
i710 J. Haaus Lex. Lechx. 11, A Cubick Equation where 
no Term is wanting ; but haviog all its Parodick Degrees, 
1775 Ast, Paredic, regularly ascending or descending ns the 
iiflices of the unknown quantity in adfected equations. 

So +Parodical a.t Oés. = prec. 

1674 Jeake Arith, (1696) 336 All Magnitudes under the 
Power proposed, are called Parodical to the Power. 1910 

Harms Lex. Techn, 11. s.v., Parodical Degrees in an 

Equation in Algebra. 

arodic (parygdik), ¢.2 vare, [ad. Gr. tapo- 
dix-ds burlesque: see Panopy sd.l and -Ic.] Of 
the nature of a parody, burlesque. 

1828-32 in Wensten. 1873 Wacner tr. Teugels Hist, 
Ron, Lit. it. 583 A parodic poem in derision of Pan. 

So Paro'dical a.2 = prec. 

1774 T. Wanton Hist. Eng. Poetry Wiii. (1840) IIL. 34 
This version [Drant’s Horace] is very paraphrastic, anc 
sometimes parodical, 183% L.ramtner 227/% Frplane, parodi: 
cal muse of Hone, Be pleased to keep your distance = 

+ Paro-dious, 2. 00s. rare—'. [f. L. pardadia 

PARODY 56.1 + -ous.] Of the nature of a parody, 
parodial. 

1704 T. Brown Sat, Antients Wks. 1730 1. 21 The Silli 
of the Greeks were parodious from one end to the other, 
which cannot be said of the Roman Satires. Ei 

Parodist (perrddist), [ad. F. parodiste (1723 
ia Matz.-Darm.), f. Gr. mapydia: see -1st.] The 
author of a parody. 

1742 Metmotu Fitsosé, Lett. xiix. (1749) 11. 18, I have ob- 
served in most of the modern Latin poems..a remarkable 
barrenness of sentiment, and have generally found the poet 
degraded into the parodist. 1794 Mas, Prozzt Synon. 11.276 
Numberless have. .been the parodists of Johnson. 1889 J, 
Jacons s0f's Fables 1. 197 Aisop’s Fables have suffered 
too from the parodist, Ee 

Parodistic eta) a, [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Of the nature of a parody; that parodizes. So 
Parodi‘stically adv, 

1840 G. S, Fasea Christ's Disc. Capernaunt viii. 234 note, 
That gorgeous and seductive adulteress..whom the stern 
Voice of inspiration parodistically denounces as the mother 
of harlots and abominations of the earth. 1881 Daily Tel. 
ar July 2/2 The concert included same curious parodistic 
variations by Ernst Scherz on the ‘ Carnival of Venice’. 

Parodize (px'rddaiz), v. [{.Gr.mapydia PARODY 
$0.1 4 -128.] = PaRopy v. (¢rans. and intr.) 

1658 Burton f¢int. Anton. 76 If first you will give me leave 
alittle to parodize. 1681 Biount Glossagr. (ed. 5), Parodi se, 
ta change the signification of a Verse, by altering some 
Words 1834 T. Hoox G. Gurucy (2836) 1. 52 At that 
Period it was the rage to parodize tragedies, 

Parody (px'rddi), 54.1 Also 7 parode. [nlt. 
ad. Gr. sappdia a burlesque poem or song, f, 
nap(a- beside, in subsidiary relation, mock-, etc. + 
gan song, poem; perb. immed. from L. parddia 
or F. parodie (1622 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. A composition in prose or verse in which the 
characteristic turns of thought and phrase in an 
author or class of anthors are imitated in such a 
Way as to make them appcar ridiculons, especially 
by applying them to ludicrously inappropriate 
subjects; an imitation of a work more or less 
closely modelled on the original, but so turned as 
to produce a ridiculous effect. Also applied to 
a burlesque of a musical work. 

1598 B. Joxsex Ev. Man in Hruntv.v, Clent, [reads some 
Poetry]. How? this is stolne! £.A 7, A Parodie, a paro- 
die }..tomake itabsurder then it was, 1607 T. WALKINGTON 
Oft. Glass v. 35 All which in a parode, imitating Virgil wee 
May set downe. 1693 Devoen fuvenal Ded. (1697) 34 From 
Some Fragments of the Si//,..we may find, that they were 
perique Poems, full of Parodies; that is, of Verses patch’d 
up from great Poets, and turn’d into another Sence than 
their Author intended them, 1774 J. Bavant Afythol. 11. 
132 note, The history of Aristzeus is nearly a parody of the 
histories of Orpheus and Cadmus. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
fed. 2) 1V. 234 The derivations in the Cratylus. .area parody 
of some contemporary Saphist. 

2. transf. and fig. A poor or feeble imitation, 
4 travesty, 

31830 Cotenince Table-/, 5 Oct., The Brussels riot... is a 
Wretched parody on the last French revolution. 1841 W. 

PALDING /taly & Jt. si. 11, 106 Tuscanella,..now a petty 
hamlet, had a government whose complication looked like 
2 parody on the Lombard republics. 1900 W. M. RAMSAY 
in Expositor Mar. 210 Such a parody of justice could be 
ie only by the very worst acts attributed to the In- 

sition. 


{| (‘A popular maxim, adage or proverb’ 
(Bailey 30-5). Some error. i 
+Parody, si.2 Obs. rare. [Only in Chaucer, 


and (after him) in Lydgate ; app. a distorted form 
4 a triode (isthe), PeERIop (oor found in Eng. 
in its proper spelling till later).] A pertod; a 
term of duration, life, etc, _ 
903374 Cuavcea Treylus v. 1548 Among al pis fe fyn of 


489 


pe parodye [gloss (Hari. MS. 2280) duracion] Of Ector gan 
approchen wonder blyue. 1428-20 Lypc. CAron. Troy m1. 
xxvii, (MS, Digby 230) If. 129 b/a When be parodie of bis 
worpi kny3t [Hector] Aprochen shal. /did. v. xxxviii. If. 
z90/2 And howe pat he ee my3te_not escape The 
Parodye b* was for him y shape; For Parchas han his 
laste terme set. 1430-40 — Bochas wv. x. (MS. Bodl, 263) 
Mf, 227/2 Parodie fed. 1554 periody] of pryncis may nat 
chaunged be The terme sette fro which thei may nat flee. 

Parody (perodi), v. [f. Paropy sb.1;  perb. 
after F. parodier (1690 in Furetiére).] 

1. ¢vans, To compose a parody on (a work or 
author); to turn into parody ; to ridicnle (a com- 
position) by imitating it. 

41745 Pore (J.), I have translated, or rather parodied, 
a poem of Horace, in which I introduce you advising me. 
1783 J. Baown Poetry § Mus. 149 The best Men, as well as 
the best Tragedies, were parodied or ridiculed more com- 
monly than the worst. 1850 L. Hunt Axéobiog. 11. x. 24 
He parodied music as well as words. 1894 Loweut in 
Century Mag. May 24/2 [Milton] is easily parodied and 
easily imitated. : 

b. utr. To write or compose a parody. 

1875 Brownine Avistoph. Apol. 3365 Archippos punned, 
Hegemon parodied. -* , 

2. ¢rans, In general sense: To imitate in a way 
that is no better than a parody. 

3801 Sourney Thalaba 1x. note, I could show that it is the 
trick of Beelzebuh to parody the costume of religion, 1869 
Rocers Adam Smith's iV. N. 1. Pref. 20 After his death, his 
[Pitt's] finance was parodied by incapable successors. 1878 
Miss J. E. A. Brown in Sunday Afag. Dec. g2 Children of 
the period, who parody the ways and the worldlincss of men 
and women. 

Paroe, obs. form of prahw: see Pros. 

+ Parcece. Ots. rare. [ad. L. parecia, a, Gr. 
maporxia; see PARISH.) A parish, (A re-formation 
of the word after L, and Gr.) 

1564 Brief Exam. ««#u« ij b, Asyf you saw in one of your 
paroeces, what is coauenient for the whole Realme. did. 
eenennnij, It shall not be lawefull for you to vse them 
before your parocces, 

+ Paroecian. Ods. rare~. 
prec.) + -AN.] A parish priest. 

1735 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hirst, 17th C.1. v.85 The Priests 
ordained for the Government of these Churches... were call’d 
also.. Priests of a Parish, or Paroecians, and in fine, Rectors 
or Curates, a name which is become most common, 

Parecious (pari‘fias),a. Bot. [f. Gr. mdporwos 
dwelling side by side, waporxia the condition of so 
dwelling (see PaRIsH) + -ovs; after drecious, etc.] 
Having the male and female reproductive organs 
growing beside or near each other, as in certain 
cryptogams. Hence Pares'ciously adv., Parce'ci- 
ougnegs ; sO Parwoism (piri‘siz’m), the condition 
of being parcecions, 


1 in Cent, Dict. 

|| Parcemia (parimia). Ahe*? [L., a. Gr. 
maporpia. by-word, proverb, f, mdpoip-os by the way, 
f. nap(a- by + ofpos way, road.] <A proverb, adage. 
Hence + Parcemial a. = PaRna@Miac a. 1. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u, (1625) 80 Parcemia, called 
amongst vs an Adage, or common saying, as thus; Who so 
toucheth pitch, shal be defiled therewith. 1589 PurrennaM 
ie Poeste (Arb.) 199 Parimia, or Prouerb, or, as we vse to 
call them, old said sawes,as thus: As the olde cocke crowes 
so docth the chick: A bad Cooke that cannot his owne 
fingers lick. 165% Unqunart Jewel Whs. (2854) 292 Alle- 

‘ories .. parabolary, znigmatick or paremial, 1716 M. 

AviEs Athen, Brit. 11. ‘To Rdr. 1, 1 take these eighteen 
Pareemial Effata’s for unquestionable Axioms. 

Paremiac (pari‘miék), a. (sd.)  [ad. Gr. 
napoipsax-ds (in both senses), f. mapotuia: see prec.] 

1. prop. Of the natare of a proverb, proverbial ; 
in quot. = Parazotic t (after maporpia = mopaBody 
in St. John’s Gospel). 

1820 A. Knox in Corr. w. Yeb6 (1834) 11. 451 It isa tran- 
scendant piece of paraemiac composition. 

2. Gr. Pros. Applied to a form of verse: see B. 

3699 Bentiey Phal, 133 The Anapzst Feet run on to the 
Parozmiae, that is, to the end of the Sett,as if the whole had 
been a single Verse. 1778 Br. Lowrn Prelim. Diss. /satah 
p- xxxii, Somewhat like the parc:miac verse of the Greeks, 

B. sd. Gr. Pros. The short line (anapzstic 
dimeter catalectic) with which an anapzestic system 
usually ends, 

1803 R. Poason Let. Da/set in Afus. Crit. 1. 334 The propor- 
tion of parcemiacs to other anapaests is scarcely one in ten. 

Paremiographer (pirimipgrife:). [f. Gr. 
rapotpia: see PAnaMia, -0, and -GRAPHER.] A 
writer of proverbs. So Parcemio'graphy, the 
writing of proverie ; a collection of proverbs. 

1791-1823 D'lIsnautt Cur, Lit, Philos. Proverbs, The 
royal parcemiographer classes among their studies, that of 
‘understanding a proverb and the interpretation’, /éfd. 
sote, England may boast of no inferior pearenee aes. 
3818 W. Tavion in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 404 It seems to 
have been the model of the Pareemiogra hy of Howell, 

Paremiology (parimig'lodzi), [f. as prec.: 
see -LoGY.] The subject of proverbs. So Parce- 
mio‘logist, one who treats of proverbs. 

183: Fraser’s Mag. V1. 501 A faithful historian of the 
parcemiology of his country, 1861 W. K. Ketiy Prov. all 
Nat. (ed, 2) a That is all that Scotch parozniologists con- 
descend to tell us. 

Paroicious, ¢. Zot. = Pareciovus. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Paroish, -ien, obs. ff, Paris, PanisHEN. 


[f. L. paracia (see 


PAROLE. 


Paroke, Parokeet, obs. ff. Panrocx, PARAKEET. 

Parol (px'rfl), sb. anda, Forms: 5-8 parole, 
6 parrall, 6-7 paroll, 7 parroll, 6- parol. (Orig. 
paroles, AF. and F. parole:—late pop. L. paraula:— 
paravola:—parabola word, speech, orig. story, 
PARABLE. ] 

A. sb. 1, Something said or spoken; an oral 
statement or declaration; an utterance; a word. 
Chiefly in aw; now only in the legal phrase dy 
Parol, by word of mouth, 

[1377 Lanow. P. 22 B. xv. = aren enblaunched with 
dele paroles and with clothes also,] 1474 Caxtou Chesse 12 
The symple parole or worde of a prynce. 1867 T. Pavnewe 
tr, Amadis de Ganda Vo Rdr., The dulcet and sweete parolls 
of his paramour. 1594 West and 2’°t. Symbol. § 43 If the 
submission were Hh paroll. 1652 Bentowes Tueoph. xin. cix. 
250 But Saints with an attentive hope from high On Heav'ns 
Paroll do live and die. 1724 Scroccs Courts-/eet (ed. 3) 160 

¢ for three Years by Parol is a Forfciture. 1844 
Wiuams Xeal Prog. (1877) 389 A tenancy at will may be 
created by parol, or by deed. 

2. Law. The pleadings filed in an action (formerly 
presented by word of mouth), 

Iz. Krrcnin Le Court Leete e¢ Court Baron 193), 
Paro) fuit_ mise sauns iour in Juecipe vers prior.] @16a5 
Sir H.. Finctt Law (2636) 360 If the tenaunt plead a 
warrantie with assets against him, the parroll shall demurre. 
1741 T. Rosinson Gavelkind vi. 108 And the youngest Son 
+ Shall have his Age, or the Parol shall demur. 1768 BLack- 
stone Comm, V1. 300. 19778 Facob's Law Diet., Parol, or 
Pleadings, are the mutual altercations between the plaintiff 
and the defendant; which at present are set down and de- 
livered into the proper office in writing, tho’ formerly they 
were usually put in by their counsel ore fens, or viva voce. 


B. adj. [attrib. use of the sb.] 

1. Expressed or given orally; verbal, oral. Now 
only in Law, in such phrases as parol evidence, as 
distinguished from documentary evidence. 

1601 Hottann Pliny (3634) II. 31 Topping the heads of the 
highest Vonpes there growing, without any answere parole, 
[he] dispatched them away. 1627-77 Featuam Resolves 
11, Ixxxit. 334 He gave hina Law Parole; and inscribed it 
in his heart. 1706 Pincus s.v. Ji, Will Parole or 
Nuneupative Wrll, a Will only by Word of Mouth, 2768 
Brackstone Cont, 111. xxiii, 367 Proofs, (to which..the 
name of evidence is usually confined,) are cither written, or 
parol, that is, by word of mouth. 1876 Dicsy Real Prof, 
x. § 1. 379 The other terms of the tenancy may be proved 
by parol or verbal evidence without Ne 

2. Law, Made (as a contract or lease) by word 

; a y 
of mouth or in a writing not sealed. 

1sg0 lets Privy Counctl (1899) X1X. 178 A lease parol for 
three yeares of certaine growndes. 1600 Manchester Court 
Leet Rec. (1885) 11. 158 Adam Smythe houldeth a Dunghill 
-.of James Radclyffe by lease parrall. 1717 A. Riding Rec. 
VIII. 35 Let to Ralph Wilson by paroll-lease. .for seven 

years, 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 195/1 Binding by deed-poll, or 

yan agreement to execute an indenture, or a parol binding, 
have been held not to constitute an apprenticeship, 

Parole (pird]), sé. Also 7 -ol,-oll. (a. mod. 
F. parole (parol) word (see prec.), in sense ‘ formal 

romise, engagement,’ parole d'honneur word of 

onour, honourable engagement!.] 

1. In full, parole of honour: Word of honour given 
or pledged; esp. Af/. the undertaking given by 
a prisoncr of war that he will not try to escape, or 
that, if liberated, he will return to custody under 
stated conditions, or will refrain from taking up 
arms against his captors fora stated period, gener- 
ally for so long as the war then going on shall 
last. A person so liberated is said to be on parole. 

@ 1616 Beaumont Antiplatonic iii, Loves Votries inthrale 
each others soule, ‘Till both of them live hut upon Parole. 
£1648 Short Abridgem. Britane's Distemper 93 Upon his 
word of honour, or upon his paroll, as soldiers now call it. 
1658-9 in 7. Burton's Diary (1828) [V. 6 Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Trevor moved that his parole might be taken. Sir Arthur 
Haslerigge: The word parole is a new word; I move that 
the Sergeant take his bond. Sir George Booth: Seeing 
that we all understand not French, let us take his word; 
thatis English. . .Sir Richard Temple: His word is sufficient. 
3658 Witisrorp Secrets Nat. 198 Licens'd to go upon their 
Paroles. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsto's Trav. 130 Finding 
means ta make an escape, contrarie to their parole. 1700 
Astey tr. Saavedra-Faxario 1. 235 Agpetiians..2be him 
for the Breach of his Parole. 172% De For Col. Yack (1840) 

15,1..took their paroles of honour for my safety. ye R. J. 
Petes in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) 1. 26 arrived 
here the aed instant, from Quebec, on my parole of honor, 
to return when called for. 1837 Locxnart Scott xxvii. note, 
A good many French officers, prisoners of war, had been 
living on parole in Melrose, 1880 Dixon Windsor LV. xxviii. 
259 They had broken their parole and fled. 

b. ellipt, The condition of being on parole. 

2 Anne Wynonam Xing’s Conceatm. (1681) 76 They 
had lately obtained their Paroles. 1855 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. xii, (1871) 1.735 Thisman[Rich. Iamilton] bad violated 
all the obligations,. .had forfeited his military parole. 

2. Afil. The password used only by the officers 
or inspectors of the guard; distinguished from 
the countersign given to all the men on guard. 

1777 W. Datavuece Trav. SA. § Port, xiiii, The governor 
of Madrid, having received the eae he enters the room 
to the ambassadors, 1844 Regu. & Ord. Army 60 The 
Officers..to be formed abont forty paces in front of the 
centre, in two Paster facing the Line where they are to 

ive the old ; 
"Or ad 781 Jonsson 8 May in Boswedé, Classical quotation 
is ‘eet fe of literary men all over the world. 

3. attrit. and Comb. 


PAROLE. 


1812 Chron, in Anu. Reg. 89/2 A considerable number of 
officers have.. been ordered into confinement, for.. breaches 
of their parole engagements. 1900 IVesti1, Gaz. 19 Sept. 4/2 
Tt is difficult to see how we can with any show of fairness 
inflict any severe punishment on the parole-breakers. 

Parole (parol), v. [ff Panoxe sd.) 

+1. intr. To pledge one’s word. Oés. 

1716 Br. Nicorson in Ellis Orig. Letd, Ser. t. HI. 392, 
I dare parole for him, if the Government sends him back.. 
he'll never petition for another return into his native country. 

2. trans. To put (a prisoner) on his parole, to 


liberate on parole. . 

1863 Emerson Evtanc. Proclam. (Cent.), The President 
by this act has paroled all the slaves in Americas they will 
no more fight against us. 1893 Letano Afent. 11. 100 If 
you get [him], don’t parole him. Shoot him at once. 

. U.S. To liberate (a prisoner) on his own 
recognizances. 

1888 Troy Daily Times 7 Feb, (Farmer Amer), The 
defendant was paroled on his own recognisance. 1888 V. Y. 
Herald ag July (ihid.), He was paroled until August 8 

lence Paro‘led £2/. a., put ae parole. ; 

1898 Daily News 7 June 3/4 The Spanish are already in 
American debt for late risoners. ; 

Paroli(pa‘rdl?), sd. [a. F. garoli(Oudinot 1653), 
a. It. parol ‘a grand part, set, or cast, at dice’: 
cf, parolare ‘to set or play at a grand part at dice’ 
(Florio 1611); ?deriv. of favo pair, couple] In 
faro and similar card games, the leaving of the 
money staked and the money won as a further 
stake; the staking of double the sum before staked. 
CE Paney v.2 

igor Farquiar Sir 7/. Wildair u.i, 1 can dance a minuet, 
.-play at picquet; or make a paroli, with any Wildair in 
Christendom. {dfd. 11. ii, The capot at picquet, the paroli 
at basset. 1709 Corron Compl. Gamester (ed. 3) 179, The 
Paroli is.. having won the Couch or first Stake, and having a 
mind to go on to get a Sept-et-le-va, you crook the Corner 
Sheu Card, letting your Mony lie without heing paid the 
vallue of it by the Zaditere. 1762 H. Wacrove Lett., to 
Montagu clxxx, My friendship goes to sleep like a paroli at 
Pharoah, and does not wake again till their deal is over. 
31794 Sporting Mag. VV. 43 ‘Vhat no parolis stand which are 
lost, and should retire. 1835 Afoyle's Games 46 At Rouge 
et Noir..Paroli. Double the sum staked the first time. 
1844 THackeray B, Lyndon ix. (1886) 127 When I tumed up 
the ace of hearts and made Paroli. 

Hence Pa‘roli v., to stake one’s money over 
again, plus that gained by it. 

1835 Hoyle's Games 61, When a punter gains, he may either 
lake his money or paroli..should he again prove successful, 
he can paroli for quinze and le va. 

Parolist (pardelist). rave. [In sense 1, f. PARoL 
$6.3 in 2, f. PAROLE sé. + -187.] 

+1. A user of affected words. Oés. 

1604 T. Waicnt Passions ww. i. 112, I heard once one of 
these worthy parolists who had got hy the end the word 
‘intricat'; he .. tould.. that such a gentleman and he did 
beare most ‘intricat ' loue one to another: [meaning] intier. 

2. One released on parole. 

1g01 Seotsenan 16 Apr. 8/3 Parolists..admit..that further 
resistance signifies daily increasing misery for all. 

Parolivary (parg'livari),¢. Avat, [Para-J1.] 
Adjacent to the olivary body of the brain. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parolivary body, the Root-zone, 
anterior. 

| Paromeeon (pxromign). Gram. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. mapéuovov, neuter of wapdpocos closely re- 
sembling, f. tap(a- Para-1 + dpotos like.] The 
beginning of two or more words in a sentence with 
the same letter; alliteration. 

1706 Puitirps, Parom@on, a Figure in Grammar when all 
the Words of a Sentence begin alike, or with the same 
Letter; as O Tite, tute, Tati, tibd fanta Tyranne tulisté. 
31793 Hetv tr. O'Flaherty’s Ogygia 11.74 Tn every fourth 
part of a distich, there should be a paromzon of two words. 
_Paromology (pzromp'lédzi). Rhet. Chiefly 
in L. form paromologia. (ad. Gr. wapopodrcyia 
partial admission, f. wap(a- subsidiary + dpodoyia 
agreement, admission, Homotocy.] A rhetorical 
figure in which something is conceded to an ad- 
versary in order to strengthen one’s own position. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 97 Paramologia, 
where we grant one or more things meet to be marked or 
alledged, and forthwith doe inferre thereupon sufficient 
wherehy to ouerthrow it. 1657 J. Smitn ALyst. Khet. 115 
Sometimes we confesse that which will not prejudice ns} 
and this is called Paronologia, confession: as, I grant that 
they are resolute, but..totheir own undoing. 1864 Weastea, 
Paromology; so in later Dicts. 

So + Paromologe'tic a. [f. Gr. rapoporoyetr to 
admit], of the nature of an adinission. 

1652 Unqunant Fewed Wks, (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions.. paradoxical, paramologetick, paradiastolary. 

Paromphalocele (pirp'mfalosil). Path. [f. 
Par(a-14 Gr, éupadds navel + «An tamour.] ‘A 
hernia near the umbilicus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 
Hence Paro:mphaloce‘lic a. 

¥857 Mavne £.xp. L., Paromphalocele, Paromphalocelic. 

|| Paronomasia (pirgnomet-zid, -sii). Also 
erron, 7-8 paran-. [L., a. Gr. wapovoyacia, f, 
map(a- PaRA-! 1 + dvopacia naming, after rapovo- 
vétew to alter slightly in naming.} A playing 
on words which sound alike; a word-play; a pun. 


1579 E. K, Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Jan, Gloss., A Parono- 
niasia or playing with the word, where he sayth f dove 
thitke lasse, alas etc, 3666 Dayvnen Ann. Mira. Let. 
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Sir R. Howard, The jingle of a more poor paranomasia. | in sound, but differing in orthography and siguification ; as, 


1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 97 The Paranomasia, or 
Pun, where a word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks 
twice as much by being split. 18%0 Scotr Afonast. xxxiii, 
A most idle paronomasia. 1879 Expositor X. 20 Both 
classes of paronomasia are found in St. Pan). 

Hence Paronoma'‘sial, Paronoma‘sian, Paro- 
nomasia‘stic adjs., of or pertaining to parono- 
masia ; characterized by paronomasia; so Parono- 
ma‘stic, -ical ad/s., Paronoma‘stically adv. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. V111.108[ This) raised . .a ludicrous 
*paronomasialassociation in the minds of some of theandience. 
1890 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 39/2 The playful, *paronomasian 
method of the poet. 1903 Speaker 4 Jan. 400/1 The finesses 
allusive, *paronomasiastic, and the like of the Erasmian 
Latin. ¢18:0 CoLenipce in Lit, Ret. (1838) IL. 266 The 
very letter of the famous *paronomastic text proves that 
Peter's confession, not Peter himself, was the rock. 1664 H. 
More £x/. 7 Efist. Pref. bij, The sound of Ovdretpa and 
Ovydrewpa are near enough for *paronomasticall Allusion in 
any indifferent man's judgement whatsoever. 1888 Book. 
qwornutl,273 Cleverly paronomastical is ‘A Cursory History 
of Swearing by JulianSharman, 1846 TnecELLes Gesenius' 
Hebr. Lexicon s.¥. VIX, For the purpose of *paroaomastic- 
ally answering to the words. 

t+ Paronomasy. 0és. Also 7 error. paran-. 
[a. F. paronomaste (1557 in Hatz-Darm.).] = 
PARONOMASIA, 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster wu. i, A kind of paranomasie, or 
agnomination. a 1677 Bannow Servs, Wks. 1716 I. 142 Some 
elegant figures and tropes of rhetorick .. paronomasies, 
oxymorons and the like, frequently used by the best speakers, 

|| Paronychia (pzeroni-kii). Also 7 paro‘ny- 
chie. [L., a. Gr. napavvyia a whitlow, f. tap(a- 
Para-1 1 beside + dvug, dvvy- nail. In F. Zaro- 
nychie (Paré ¢1560). Cf. also PANARICIUM.] 

i. Paik, An inflammation about the finger-nail ; 
a whitlow. 

1597 [See Pananicivm] callede Panaris or Paronichia. 
1663 Bovie Use, Exp. Vat. Philos. 1. v, xi. 229 Tormented 
with a Paronychia for four daies together. 1696 Puituirs 
(ed. 5), Paronychie, a preternatural swelling in the Fingers 
ends, very trouhlesome. 1741 A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 5 
The deep-seated kindof Paronychia. 1874 Roosa Dts. Lar 
120 The pain will be intense, like that from a paronychia, 

2. Bot. A genus of herbaccons plants (N. O. 
Lecebracex), with natrow leaves, and conspicuous 
silvery stipules tsually concealing the minute 
apetalous flowers; whitlow-wort. 

1666 Locke Let. to Boyle 24 Feb., B.'s Wks. 1772 V1. 537, 
1 have endeavoured to provide paronychia, and I think 1 
shall he able to forward pretty good store of it. .it begins to 
be in flower..about a fortnight hence, 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower. PU, 315. 

Hence Parony’chial, Parony chic ad/s. (Path.), 
pertaining to or of the nature of paronychia, 

1857 Mayne £xfos, Lex., Paronychic. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Paronychial. 

Paronym (pe‘rnim). [ad, Gr. rapmvupoy, 
from neuter of rapmvupos ‘formed by a slight change 
of the word, derivative’.] A word which is derived 
from another, or from the same root; a derivative 
or cognate word. 

1846 Smaart Suppl., Paronywe, Aiparonymous word, 1888 
P. Snorsy in Amer, Frnt, Philol, Oct. 290 Plato was 
determined to preserve the dignified associations of Being 
and its paronyms for the abstract studies he delighted to 

onor. 

b. ‘A word of one language which translates 
a word of another with only a difference of termina- 
tion or other slight change’ (Ces. Dict. 1890)! 
cf. PARONYMIZE, PARONYMY 3. 

Hence Parony*mic a. = PARonyMous. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Paronymize (pirp‘nimaiz), v. ff. prec. + 
-IZE.] ¢rans. To convert into a paronym; to 
adapt (a foreign word) by giving it a native form. 
So Paronymiza‘tion. 

1885 B. G. Witper in Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Se. 
XXXIV. 529 #o0fe, I have suggested that, in English works, 
so far as possible, the nantes given an English aspect by 
paronymisation. 1889 MWation (N. Y.) 18 July 58/3 The 

atin words are commonly paropymized rather than trans- 
lated into inelegant or misleading heteronyms; ¢.g. pedus- 
eudus is Anglicised as peduncle, not footlet. 

Paronymous (pirp‘nimas), a. 


[f. Gr. wapw- 
vup-os (see PARONYM) + -0U8.] 


1. Of words : Derived from the same root ; radi-- 


cally connected, cognate. 

1661 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Paronymons (Gr.), pertaining 
to words or terms that have denomination from the same 
thing, but differ in case or termination. 1697 tr. Burgers- 
dicins his Logie \. xxv. 100 A Paronymous ts a Concrete 
Word, and so deriv'd from the Primitive, as that it differs 
only from it in Termination. 1827 WHateLy Logic mi. vill. 
157 The Fallacy. .that paronymous words (i.e. those helong- 
ing to each other, as the substantive, adjective, verb, &c. of 
the same root) have a precisely correspondent meaning; 
which is by no means universally the case. 1832 Austin 
Furispr. (x879) 1. xxiv. 482 The term ‘delitum’is exactly 
coextensive with the..paronymous expression ‘delitor‘. 

_b. Derived from a word in another language 
with the same or similar form. 1890 in Cent, Diet. 

+2. (Sec quots.) ; 

1836 SMaat, Paronymous, near to another word in meaning, 
as distinguished from synonymous..it may be said that there 
are few if any synonymous words in a language, but many 
that are faronymous, 1846 Worcester, Paronymons, alike 


airy and heir. Pe 

Paronymy (parpnimi). [f. Gr. ropévup-os 
(sec Panonyst) +-¥. (Gr. mapovupia = a by-name, 
a surname.)] 

+i. = Paronomasia. Obs. 

31627 W. Scraten Lx, 2 Thess. (1629) 29 Tribulation to 
thent that trouble. he parnnomasie, or paronymie, I 
thinke is not casuall,..but intended to point at the Sasio 
God holds in recompencing, 

+ 2. The family of words derived from one root. 
(1688 Weekly Mem. Ingen. 375 The Paronymie or deriva. 
tives from thence. 

3. Formation from a word in another language 
with but slight change; adaptation of a foreign 
word to native word-types. 

1885 B.G. WiLvEnin ¥rad. Nervous & Ment, be (fétle) 
Paronymy versus Heteronymy as Neuronymic Principles, 
1885-9 Buck's Handbk. Med. Se. V1M1. 519 (Cent.} The 
relation between the Latin fons and the French owt is one 
of paronymy ; but hetween sons and the English éridge it 
is one of heteronymy. 

Paroo, obs. var. praku: see PRoa, 

|| Paroophoron (pzro,g'forgn). Anat. [mod. 
L., £ Par(a-1 + dophoron ovary.] a. = Paro- 
vaRiuM. b. A small remnant of the Wolffian 
body in the female, corresponding to the parepi- 
didymis in the male. So ||Paroophoritis /ath., 
inflammation of the parts adjacent to the ovary. 

x872 Peastre Ovar. Tuntors 12 The paroopheron, or 
parovarium, is a rule of embryonic life. 188: Batrova 
Comp. Embryol. 11. xxii, 597 Remnants of the anterior 
non-sexual parts of the Wolffian bodies have been called 
by Waldeyer parepididymis in the male, and paroophoron 
inthe female. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parodphoritis, 

Paropa, -pos, a fabric: sce PEROPUS. 

Parophite Sete UO Ain, [Named 1852, 
f. Par(a-1 1 + OpmitE, from its resemblance ta 
ophite or serpentine.] A variety of PrniTE, allied 
ty agalmatolite, of various colours (greenish, 
yellowish, reddish, or greyish). 

1862 Dana Alan. Geol, § 67. 61 The Parophite of Hunt ts 
a rock of similar composition, from Canada. 

| Paro-psis. atk. [mod.L., f, Gr. aapa- 
Par(a-! + dys sight, vision.] (See quot.) 

1822 Goon Study Afed. E11. 198 Paropsis is literally 
‘diseased or depraved vision’... The ophthalmic mono- 

zphists..have most unmercifully enlarged the list under 
this genus. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Paroquet (pz'rékét). [Another form of Para- 
KEET,] 

1, = PARAKEET, q. v. for forms and quotations. 

2. Comb. Paroquet (perroquet) auk, a small 
auk, Ombria pstttacula (Cyclorhynchus psittaculus), 
inhabiting the coasts and islands of the northern 
Pacific; paroquet-bur, a name in Jamaica of the 
plants of the genus 77zumfelta; see quot. 

1802 BINGLey Anim. Biog. Gem II. 345 The Perroquet 
Auk..is found in flocks in Kamtschatka, in the isles towards 
Japan, and on the western shores of America. 1835 Penny 
Cyel. WN. oo 8 The Hemoques Auk is about elevea inches 
in length... The head, neck, and upper parts are black, 
blending into ash-colour on the fore-part of the neck; the 
under parts from the breast are white ; the legsare yellowish, 
1866 7reas. Bot. 1176 In Jamaica the name Paroquet Burt 
is. given to them [species of 772um/elta}, on account of the 
green paroquets feeding on their ripe fruits or burrs. 

Paroral (parée-ril), 2, Zool, [f Par(a-lit 
OBaLa.] Situated beside the mouth: applied ta 
a series of cilia in certain infusorians. 

1882 W. Savitte Kent /nfusorfa 11. 762 A fourth, but as 
yet rarely observed, series [of cilia)..ohtaining in Gastro- 
styla..he proposes to distinguish as the ‘ paroral ' one. 

Parorchid (pairp-ikid). Ava?. Also in L. form 
parorohis. [ad. mod.L. parorchis, f. Pan(a-1 + 
Gr. dpxis testicle: cf. orchid.] The epididymis. | 

1878 BELL Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 614 The vasa efferentia 
pass to a parorchis. /déd. 617 The primitive kidneys are 
partly united with the testes, and there form the parorchids 
(epididymes). __ af 

|| Parorexia (peroreksii). Pash. [mod.L., f 
Pan(a-1 + Gr, dpefes appetite.) Perverted appetite. 

1898 Adbutt's Syst. Med. V. 509 In neurasthena this 
anorexia or parorexia leads to emaciation. 4 

Paros, Parosche, (-osse, -ossh(e,) -en, -fan, 
obs. ff. PARISH, -EN. 

Paroschen, ?scribal error for parosche, PARISH. 

€1330 R. Bauxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5774 Toa Vr 
langed 2 cite, & ordened paroschens [v, 7. parisches, Wace 
parosces] for to be. 

||\Parosmia (pargzmii). Fath, [mod.L., £& 
Par(a-1 1 + Gr. éop7 smell.] Perverted sense of 
smell. Also (irreg.) Paro‘smis. , 

1822 Goon Study Med. \1. 254 Parosuts. Morhid Smell. 
Sense of smell vitiated or lost. This is the Jaroseia an 
anosmia of many writers. 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 
§ Nose 11. 472 Parosmia is often met with ia lunatics. 1897 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. VW. 695 Parosmia, or perversion 
the sense of smell, in which imaginary or subjective pet 
ceptions of odours are present. 4 A 

Parosteal (parp'stz\4l), @. Avat., Zool, Paik. 
[f. Gr. wop(a- Para-! 1 + daréov bone: see OSTEAD. 
= PAROSTOTIC. . 

1854 Joxes & Sipv. Pathol. Anat. tr874) 146 Osseous 
tumours,.. and especially articulations, called by Virchow 
parosteal tumours, 1870 Rouveston dain, Life 36 Those 
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‘parosteal’ bones which are developed ee ahe skin and 
the subcutaneous and aponeurotic tracts uaderlying it. 

So Parostie (parg'stik), @. Fath. (i. mod.L. 
parostia], pertaining to or characterized by 
parostia or defective ossification. 5 

1812-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1V. 248 A parostic dia- 
thesis seems frota some cause or other to have existed. 

\Parostosis (perpstévsis). Anal., Zool, 
Fath, [f. 23 prec. + -081s.] The formation of 
hone outside the periosteum, as in the integu- 
ment or connective tissue, or the sheaths of blood- 
vessels. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) Hence Paro- 
sto'tte @., of or formed by parostosis. y 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 63 No ‘ parostotic * 
ponies are ever developed in relation with either limb-girdle. 

Parot, ohs. form of Parrot. 

Parotic (piry'tik), ¢. Anat. and Zool, [ad. 
mod.L, fardticeus, F. parotigue, f, Pan(a-b 1 + 
Gr. ots, @r- ear, druds of the ear.] Situated 
beside or near the ear; parotid. 

1857 Mavxe Fxfos. Lex,, The parotic region in birds 
isthe turn ofthe ear. 1871 Houxtey Anat, Vert. Anim. v. 
220 The parotic apophysis on the posterior face. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Parotic process, ia the skull of the 7e/costet, 
formed by the union of the Péerotie and Efpiotic bones. 

Parotid (piretid), z. and sd, Also 7-8 -ide. 
[a. F. parotide (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad, L, 
pardlis, pardtid-: see Panotis.] 

A. adj. (Anat., Zool., Path.) Sitnated beside or 
near the ear; applied esp. to a lobulated race- 
mose gland (in man, the largest of the three 
salivary glands), situated one on each side, just in 
front of the ear, and having a duct (parotid duct 
or Stenson’s duct) opening into the mouth opposite 
the second upper molar tooth; also to the arterics, 
nerves, veins, etc. belonging to the same region, 
and to inflammation, tumours, etc. occurring in it. 

1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 486 Neither was there any swell- 
jag formed in the Maxillary or Parotide Glandales. 1758 
J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 10 The Parotide is not 
asingle Gland. t807-a6 S. Cooren First Lines Surg, iv. 
{ed. 5) 311 The parotid duct passes beneath the ace uieats 
of the cheek over the masseter muscle. 1877 RKopeats 
Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 178 Mumps is chiefly characterized 
anatomically by iaflammation of one or both parotid glands. 
1878 Kixnczett Anin. Chent. 53 Parotid saliva is alkaline 
and viscous. 

B. sé. 1. Anat, and Zool. The parotid gland. 

19770 T. Perea Ess. (1777) 1. 383 ladurated parotids, 
and deafness have ensued. 1841-91 T. R. Jones Anion. 
Kingda, (ed. 4) 835 ‘The parotids vary principally in their 
proportionate size. 

#2. Path, A parotid tumour. Obs. 

747 tr. Astrue's Fevers 214 Parowids, which are nothing 
else but tumified lymphatic, not salival glands, situated about 
the neck, ears, etc. These tumonrs have given occasioa to 
two different systems for their explication, 1808 Aled. Frul, 
XIX, 450 Wesaw some parotids, bat almost al] were mortal, 
Notwithstanding the stimulating topicks, 

So Parotide'al, Parotide‘an ad/s. = PAROTID a. ; 
|| Parotidt-tis [see -1T13] = Panoritis. 

, 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 99 The breadth of the face 
is..limited on each side by the parotideal edge of the in- 


ferior ary bone. 184a E, Witson Anat. Vade A, 
fed.2)275 Tho Parotidean Arteries are 4 or 5 large branches 


+. given off from the external carotid. 1878 T. Bayanr 
Pract. Surg. 1. 520 Parotiditis, or ‘Mumps’, is a simple, 
although an infectious disease. 

| Parotis (pardetis); usnally in pl. parotides 
(pirdwtidiz). [L., a. Gr. wapwris, mapwrid-, £. 
wap(a- Para-1 1 beside + ofs, dr- ear: see -ID.] 

1. The pectic gland, 

t6tg li. Crooxe Body of Man 823 Vnder the eares and 
hebind them there are many glandules called Parotides, 
1747 tr. Astruc’s Fevers a46 When the parotis begins to 
suppurate, let the sappuration continne for some time. 

» A parotid tumour. Oés. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Parolides,.. also a 
Preternatural Swelling of those Glandules. 1720 Quincy tr. 

lodges’ hee 143 Deafness joined with Drowsiness 
Were signs the Parotides would soon appear, 1813 T. 
i iv tre Lucretius Il. 25 (Jod.) The ent dry parotides 
induced mortification. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paroits, .. Also, 
an old tern for a swelling of the parotid gland. 

: arotitis (peroteitis). Path.  [irreg. for 
PaRoripitis, f, prec. : see -1T13.] Inflammation of 
the parotid gland, or of neighbouring structures ; 
nsually constituting the disease called zzumfps. 
Henee Parotitic (-ti'tik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with parotitis. 

, $82a Goon Study Afed. 11. 337 In advanced life parotitis 
iSsometines apt to ran into a chronic form, 1857 Mavne 

Ss. Lex., Parotitic, 188 J. W. LecG Bile 469 Such 
symptoms as..a parotitis, and injection of the conjunctive. 
(Alleutt’s Syst Med. 11, 338 Though it [i.e. Mumps] 
led Parotitis, the other salivary glands as well as the 

‘Olid are hsuaily affected. 

Parotoid paratoid), a. (sb.) Zool. [irreg. f. 
ata +-o1D.] Applied to certain glands of 
the skin forming warty excrescences near the ears 
in some eens, astonds, Also as sd. 

Waat Elem, Anat. xii. 488 The so-called ‘ parotoid’ 
a8 in the common Toad, 1875 Huxiey Le ciage?. 
- 762] In many Aaara aad Urodela these glandnlar 
ores attaia 0 greater complication of structure,.. aad 
tute what are termed the ‘ parotoid’ glands. 

tte, Parour, obs. ff. PARROT, PARURE. 
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Parous (peas), @. Obstet. Afed. [f. L. clement 
<par-us bearing ; seenext. Cf. Parrry*.] Having 
brought forth offspring. 

1898 G. E. Haaman Dis. Women ix. 87 In text-books of 
ee it is stated that the parous uterus is normally 
larger than the virgin nteras, 

-parous, sufix, {. L. -parus bearing, producing 
(belonging to far-cre to produce, bring forth; in 
Fr. -fare) + -008, as in oviparus oviparous, vivt- 
parus viviparous; so in numerous later and modern 
formations, as aléuminiparous, biparous, crini- 
parous, larviparous, multiparous, uniparous, etc. 

| Parovarium (perovéeridm). Anat. [f. 
PaR(A-1 1 + Ovarium.] A remnant of the Wolf- 
fian body in the female, consisting of a group of 
closed tubules lying between the ovary and the 
Fallopian tube; corresponding to the epididymis 
inthe male. (Also called organ of Rosenmiiller.) 

1859 Topn Cycl, Anat. V. 5394/1 The parovariam is formed 
out of the Wolffian body. 187a [see PagzoorHoron), 1888 
Roiieston & Jacnson Anim. Life 426 The anterior 
portion of the mesonephros is in this case converted into 
epididymis in the male, parovarium in the female. m 

So Parova‘rian @., pertaining to the parovarium. 

1878 T. Bavant Pract, Surg. (1879) 11. 269 The majority 
of the pure unilocular cysts are broad ligameat cysts or 
parovarian. i Allbutt's Syst. Med. 111. 585 The variety 
of tumour most likely to be mistaken for free fluid in the 
peritoneum is the parovarian cyst. /47d. 1V. 432 Ascitis or 
parovarian cystoma. 

Parowre, obs. form of PARURE. 

Paroxysm (pz'rksiz’m). Also 7 -isme, 
-ysme,-im(e,7-8-ism. [a.F. paroxysme(16the.), 
earlier peroxime (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 
med.L, faroxysmus irritation, exasperation, a. Gr. 
mapofvopes, f. napofivey to goad, exasperate, irri- 
tate, f. map(a- PaRa-1 1 + dfvv-ew to sharpen, goad, 
render acute. In 16th c, used in Greek or L, form.] 

1, Path. An increase of the acuteness or severity 
of a disease, usnally recurring periodically in its 
course ; a violent temporary access of disease ; a fit. 

{1577 Faanrton Foyfull Neewes 1. 86 When thei bee in 
their traunce, or Saroxismos the smoke of it maketh theim to 
awake.) 1604 Tuo. Waicat Passions v. § 2.161 When the 
paroxime was vpon them. 1605 B. Jonson Molpowe un. v, 
Againe, I fearea Paroxisme. 1654 Wuttiock Zootemia 83 If 
they caa..go but so far, as to call the fit of an Ague, a 
Paroxysme,..toy admiring Patient taketh him to be a great 
Schollard. 1704 F. Furrer Aled. Gynin. (1711 34 ‘They may 
give wonderful Reliefinthe Paroxism. 1802 Med, Fraé.VIM1. 
409 In the course of the paroxysm she felt great aversion 
to water. 1876 tr. Wagner's a Pathol. (ed. 6) 16 The 
period in which the symptoms make their appearance is 
called the paroxysm or attack, i 

2. A violent access of action or emotion; a fit, 
convulsion (e.g. of langhter, excitement, rage, 
terror, etc.; also said of physical processes, as 
earthquakes or volcanic eruptions). 

1641 Mitton Refornr. 1. Wks. (1851) 30, 1 will not rua iato 
a paroxism of citations agaia on this poiat, 176z STEANE 
Tr. Shandy V\. xxiii, la ong or two of the more violent 
paroxysms of the siege. 1839 James Louis X7V,1V. 42 He 
was cast into paces of rage and despair which were 
frightful to behold. 1869 Pairs Veswv. iii, 48 Ia this 
violeat paroxysm the whole top of the mountain 1s believed 
to have been swept away. : 4 

b. (Without 2/.) The extreme height or violence, 
the acute stage (of any action, etc.). Now rare. 
16g0 Futtar Pisgah wv. v.84 And four-score [Vears}..in 
the Paroxysme of their [Egyptian] boadage. 1693 R. Fiem- 
inc Disc. Earthquakes 110 By a falling dowa of the greatest 
Darkaess, he brings their case to some higher Paroxism, 
r8ar J. Q. Apams in Davies A/etr. Syst. 1, (1871) 145 At the 
very moment of fanatical paroxysm of the French revolution. 
@. Violent or convulsive (physical) action. 

1893 A. W. Momeare in J. H. Barrows Worlds Parlt, 
Relig. 1. 271 \t is manifest that the species themselves .. 
have been created not by paroxysm but hy evolution, 

+3. A violent ontbarst; an opea quarrel. Ods. 

16g0 Furze Pisgak rw. i. 13 The greatest contention 
happeniag here, was that Paroxysme betwixt Panl and 
Barnabas. 1655 — CA, Hist... ii § 88 The paroxisme con- 
tinued and encreased betwixt the Scotish Bishops .. and 
such whe celebrated Easter after the Roman rite. 1702 C. 
Matuea Magn. Chr, ut. titi (1852) 37a The misuoder- 
standing did proceed so far as to produce a paroxism. 

Paroxysmal (perfksi-zmil), 2. [f prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a paroxysm}; 
marked by i Men ag violent, convulsive. 

1653 Biccs Vew Disp. 144 The cruel Tertian did not for- 
get to Roos pares ! course and return, 1811 SHELLEY 
St, Trvyne x. Pr. Wks. 1888 1. 200 In a xismal freary 
of contending passions, 1866 A. Funt Princ. Med, (1880) 
253 Asthma is essentially a paroxysmal disease. 1878 Bayne 
Purit, Rev. 488 A risk of their being elected in some 
paroxysmal mood of feeling. 2 

b. spec. in Geol. Of or pertalning to a violent 
natural convulsion; sometimes = CATASTROPHIC, 
CaracLysmic, (In quot. 1877, Holding the theory 
of paroxysmal or catastrophic Ghai de) 

1830 Lye, Princ. Geol. 1. 463 Paroxysmal convulsions .. 
are usually followed hy et periods of tranquillity. 1841 
Taimmer Pract. Geol. 469 These paroxysmal disturhances 
which have hitherto occurred at intervals from the remotest 
aan periods, may_be renewed. 1 A. H, Green 

ys, Geol, xi. § 4. 524 The Pap choo! of Geolo- 
gists. 1882 J. Geikiz in Mature XXVIL. 44/a We have had 
experience of paroxysmal changes of level. ” 


PARPEN. 


HIence Paroxy‘smalist Geo/, = PanoxyemisT; 
Paroxy‘smally @dv., in a paroxysmal way, by or 
in paroxysms or fits. 

1833 Lyatt Prine, Geol, III. 149 A line of shoals, there. 
fore, or reefs, consisting of shattered and dislocated rocks,.. 
ought first to have been poiated out by the paroxysmalist. 
1859 Semrte Di, a The haemorrhage. .is suspended 
and paroxy! ly renewed, 

Paroxysmic (perjksi-zmik), @. rare. [f. as 
pree. + -1c.} = PAROXYSMAL, 

1850 Kixestey Ali. Locke xv. (1874) 130 They fancy that 
they honour inspiration by aupposing it to be only eatra- 
erdiaary and xysmic, 1889 A. W. Touacze in Chicago 
Advance 7 Feb. 114 The slender figure writhed with the 
paroxysmic effort [of coughing]. 3 

Paroxysmist (px‘rykslzmist). Geo? [f. as 
prec.+-isT.} One who altributes certain pheno- 
mena to paroxysms or sudden and violent natural 
convulsions ; a catastrophist. 

1865 Luaaock Prek. Times xi. 357 The argument of the 
Paroxysmist would probably be something like the following. 

Paroxytone (pargksitoun), 2, and sb. Gram., 
chiefly Gr. Gram. [ad.mod.L. paroxyton-us, 2. 
Gr. rapofvrov-os, f. map(a- beside, past + dgvroves 
OxyroxE. In F. paroxyton (1570 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).) a. adj. Having an acute accent on the 
last syllable but one. bb. sb. A word so accented. 

1764 W. Paimatt Accentus redivivt 106 The Tonians .. 
whea they tamed es pada hago nouns of the second de- 
cleasion in eva into em, at the same time they made them 
paroxytones. 1881 Cuanover Greck Accent, (ed, 2) 2 A 
word with the neute on the last syllable is called Oxytone; 
on the penultimate, Paroxytone. — Z 

Hence Paroxytonio (-tg'nik) @., characterized by 
paroxytone accent or stress; Paro‘xytone, Par- 
o‘xytonizezds.,toaccenton the penultimatesyllable. 

1887 A. Moaget-Fanio ia Encycl. Brit. XXII. 349/2 As 
regarda the tonic accent aad the treatment of the vowels 
which come after it, Castilian may be said to be essentially 
a paroxytonic language, though it does not altogether 
refuse proparoxytonic acceatuation, 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Paroxytone vb. 

Paroyall, obs. form of Parr-royaL. 

Parpal, perpal. Sc. In mod. Sc. pairple. 
[app. var. of Parven.] In full parpal wall, parti- 
tion-wall, partition. Hence Parpalling. 

c1470 Henxayson Afor. Fab. un. Town & C. Mouse xxvii 
1 thank yone courtyne aad yone perpall (v.7. parpane] wal 
Of my defence now fra yone creweill beist. /b/d. xxvi, 
Vp in haist behind ane parpaling (AZSS. parraling, perr-, 
ae 1621 parpelling] Scho clam sa hie, 1558 Acts Conncil 
Edin. (Jam.), The counsellors. .did..give order to the Deaa 
of Guild to big withia the said church (St. Giles’s] parpall 
walls of stone. 18.. Jamirson, Perple, a wooden partition. 
Mod. Sc. (Roxb.), Ve can hear the mice ahiot the pairple. 

Parpen, parpend, parpent (pa-sptn, -énd, 
-ént), Forms: 5-8 perpend, (5 perpoynt), 6-8 
parpen, (parpin(e, 6-9 parpan(e, 9 parpoint), 
6-9 perpen, (7-8 perpin, 7-9 perpent, 9 per- 
peyn). [a, OF. parpain (1304-1550 in Godef.), 
perpain (1306), parpin (1394), parfan (1498), 
parpoin (16thc.), ferpin (Cotgr. 1611), mod.F. 
parpaing (Litiré), in med.L. parfanes (1402 in 
Littré), Of donbtful origin (see Note below); 
hence the etymological spelling is unsettled. In 
OFr. the word was used as an adj. with fem. 
parpaigne, -pagne, -peigne, also ellipt. as sb. (for 
pierre parpeigne): see also farpine in Littré.] 

1, In Masonry, A stone which passes through 
a wall from side to side, having two smooth vertical 
faces ; a stone squared or dressed for this purpose. 
In quot. 1579-80, perh. adj. ‘with perpendicular 
faces’. 

érgag in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 445 Pro 
xxzinj ped’ de perpoyat' xvij'. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 
(1676) 88 The pillars of this temple are cut out of a quarry 
of marble called pentlike marble, and they were squared 
parpiae, as thick as long. 1688 R. Hotme A ronowry 11. ru1/t 
Perpin, are less than the sire of Ashlers. Asher, is a 
Stone a Yard long, and 8,9, or 10 inches square. 17ta J. 
eS tr. Le Blond's Gardening 208 Lay here and there 

Stones that reach the whole Thickness of the Wall, that is 
to say, such as make the Surface oa both Sides, which 
Workmen call Making a Parpin. ie Tablet 28 June 1026 
The church is.. built of brick-faced Yorkshire parpoints, 

2. Short for parpert-wall: A wall built of parpens; 
Also Fg. 


inne..casieth a balk and a 


an perpen of thine awin making betuixt thee and him. ee} 
— in Se 


eiga 
et di‘ fott of * 


. Wooo Cottages (1806) 8 The freestone is sawed out with 
: common Hannan jnue what is called Bhi a-athlar, that 
i ix, eight or ten iaches 
Been outs Uinong Builders) a, stone fitted to 
Thickness of 2 wall, so as to shew itz s jed ends 
both sides, 1845 Parxer Gloss. Archit. 


ends on 
. 4) Perpent- 


PARQUET. 


stone .,, & large stone reaching through a wall so as to 
appear on both sides of it; the same as what is now ustally 
called a bonder, bond-stone, or through, except that these 
are often used in rough-walling, while the term perpent- 
stone appears to have been ap) lied to squared stones, or 
ashlar ;..in Gloucestershire, ashlar thick enough to reach 
entirely through a wall, and shew a fair face on both sides, 
is called Paring ashlar. 1600 Hottann Livy xxiv, xi. 1177 
A new wall, not built to the thickenesse of the old, but with 
*perpend worke, laid with one course of bricke and no more. 
b. Parpen wall, a thin wall built of parpen 
stones or of single bricks, as commonly in interior 
partition-walls; hence, a thin partition-wall of any 
kind ; also locally, a parapet wall, as of a bridge. 

1554-5 Burgh Ree, Edinb. (1871) U1. 297 Ane braid daill 
to Weare porpen-wall to the litill hous of the portell in the 
counsall-hous. 1688 R. Hotmr Arimoury im. 4597/1 A perpin 
wall, is a Single stone wall. 1720 Woprow Life R. Bruce 
in B.’s Serm., ete. (Wodr. Soc.) 80 The King. .discharged the 
taking down ofa parpan wall in the Great are fe Scare the 
East Kirk. 1860 G. E.Staret in Archvol. Cant. 11, 126 
The altar set on a foot pace about three feet from the east 
wall, with a low stone perpeyn wall at its back, 1903 J. T. 
Fow ea in Rites of Durhant (Surtees) 195 At Rievaulx the 
five eastern altars were divided by perpent walls of stone, 

Note. For the derivation of the French word, M. Antoine 
Thomas suggested in Nomania XXVI1. 437, 442 2 L. type 
“perpdginem (f. L. fer through + radical of com:-paginem, 
pro-pdginem), with the notion of ‘something fastened or 
driven through’, M. Gaston Paris, tid. XXVIT. 481, 
indicated some difficulties in this, and suggested a popular 
L. "perpendium, related to perpendiculum, referring to the 
smooth vertical faces of the parpend stone. He admitted 
however the difficulty of thus accounting for the corresp. 
Sicilian parpagnu, Engadine Jarpann, and Sp. perpiaiio, 
unless these are more or less altered adaptations of the Fr. 
word.] 

Parpetrat, etc., obs. f£, PERPETRATE, etc. 

Parquet (pazkert, ll pa'rke), sd. [a. (in specific 
senses) F, pargue?, OF. parchet (14th c.) a small 
compartment, part of a le theatre, court, etc., 
wooden flooring; dim. of fare Park: see -ET.J 

1. A flooring ; sfec. a wooden flooring composed 
of pieces of wood, oftea of different kinds, arranged 
in a pattern; a flooring of parquctry. 

1816 Tincay Painter & Varnisher'’s Guide (ed. 2) 384 Dis- 
temper for parquets, or floors of inlaid work. /d7d., The 
name of parquets is given to hoards of fir intersected by 
pieces of walaut-tree, or Siar in compartments of which 
the walout-tree forms the frame or border, 12832 tr. Jour 
Germ, Prince U1. xiii, 254 ‘The large hlocks of wood on the 
fire; the tile parqnet,—all recall vividly to my miad that 1 
am ia France, and not in England. 1867 ‘ Ouiwa ' C. Castle- 
maine (1879) 10 None such as these could cross the inlaid 
oak parquet of Lilliesford. 

2. (Also erroneously parquette.) Part of the 
auditorium ofa theatre, the front part of the ground- 
floor nearest the orchestra, or sometimes the whole 
of it. Chiefly 7% S. 

1848 W. Lavine Life & Ledi. (1864) LV. 34 Ladies..with 
their gay dresses, make what is the parquette in other 
theatres look like a bed of flowers. 1883 M. Scuvvrea in 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 880/1 No actual hardship is attached 
toa seat inthe parquet. /drd. 884/2 The partition which 
runs from the floor of the parquette to the floor of the gallery 
is of fire-proof blocks. 1896 Daily News 10 Feb. 6/6 In 
New Vork the stalls occupy the whole of the parquet. 

| 3. In France, ete.: The branch of the adminis- 
tration of the law conceraed with the prevention, 
investigation, and punishment of crime. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 30 Sept. 6/3 The orgies reported last 
week as having taken Wee in a Paris restaurant have 
attracted the attention of the parquet. 1g0z “ucycl. Brit. 
XXVII, 289 The head of the whole Parquet in France is 
the Procureur-Général. 1903 Speaker 19 Sept. 55671 An 
unwise economy ia the pay of the native Parquet or prose- 
euting body. . 

4. atirib. and Comd., as parquet-flooring, -work. 

1874 Lavy Heanagat tr. Hidbuer's Ramble mu. ii, (1878) 245 
The lacquered borders of the parquet floor. 1886 Witus & 
Ctark Cambridge 1. 116 A dais in parqnet-work for the 
high table. 1899 Albutt's Syst. Med. VIL. 5 A polisher of 
parquet-flooring. 1901 Westm. Gas. 14 Mar. 4/2 Scottish 
tweeds are some of the herring-bone pattern ;.. others, again, 
what is called ‘ irquet ', imitating a parquet flooring. 
Parquet (pa-akét, || parke),v. [a.F. pargueter 
(1382 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. parguet: see ee | 

trans, To provide (a room) with a floor of 
parquet-work ; to construct (a flooring) of par- 
quetry; to make of inlaid wood-work. 

1678 Eve.yn diay 23 Ang., The roomes are wain- 
scotted, and some of them parquetted with cedar, yew, 
cypresse, &c, 1865 J.C. Bettew Blount Tempes? 1. 58°The 
flooring was parqueted very curiously, and so highly 
polished, that .. it was as unsafe as Ice. 1873 M. Coins 
Squire Silchester V1, xxii. 239 From the parqueted floor to 
the open oaken-raftered roof. 

b. To turn into, or make like, a parquet floor. 

1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, (1876) Il. 277 We ascended 
a path greasy with drizzle, a by negro feet. 

arquetage (paiskétedz). [a. F. parguetage 
(1676 in Hatz.-Darm.) flooring, wooden mosaic, f, 
Pargueler: see prec, und -AGE,] == PARQUETRY. 

1845 Art-Union Yrni, June 169 Twelve different patterns 
of parquetage, or inlaid wood flooring. 1847 /é/us?r. Lond, 
News 11 Sept. 170/2 Carved oak, stained glass, parquetage. 

Parquetry (pa‘skétri). Also || parqueterie 
(parketr7). [a.F. pargueterie (1835 in Dict, Acad.), 
f. parquet: sce -ERY1.] Inlaid work of wood, in 
which a pattern is formed by different kinds of 
wood ; esp. in flooring: cf. PaRQueT sé, 1. 
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1842 Faancis Dici, Aris, Pargueiry. 1897 Gd. Words 
XVIII. oF The floors are in parqueterie, 1879 Cassed/'s 
Techn, ES ue, 1. 184/2 Parquetry is a beautiful ‘species of 
flooring, consisting of various patterns formed of different 
woods, 1883 J. Pavn Thicker than Water xx, The floor.. 
left a free opportunity for parquetry round its margin, 

atirté, 1883 Times 19 Nov. 4 The floor..is..a parquetry 
floor, 1895 Daily News 10 May 9/2 A Louis XVI. par. 
queterie secretaire of tulip and rosewood. 

Parr!, par (pax). f[app. of Scottish origin ; 
derivation unknown. ] 

1, A young salmon before it becomes a smolt; 
distinguished by the parallel transverse bands on 
its side; = BRANDLING sé. 2, 

Formerly supposed to be a distinct species. 

1715-22 Pennecuik Deser. Tweeddale Wks. (1815) 107 Salmo 
salmulus, Samlet, or Par. a@1771 Suowett Ode to Leven 
Water, The scaly hrood In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
--The salmon, monarch of the tide, The ruthless pike, inteat 
on war; ‘The silver ecl and motled par. 1820Scott Abdo? xxiv, 
Par, which some suppose infant salmon, 1827 — ¥rnd. 9 May, 
Warm dispute whether par areor are not salmontrout. 1844 
Zoologist 11. 527 note, Prandling-trout, fingerling, par, smolt, 
&c. all denote the same fish. 1862 Act 25 & 26 Vict. c. 97 
§ 2 ‘Salmon’ shall..inelude..bull trout, smolts, parr, and 
ay other migratory fish of the salmon kind. 1868 Praap 
Water-jarm, x. 103 The ova deposited in our boxes have 
long since become parr. 

A young coal-fish or black cod, less than 


a. year old (see Bintet3); a sillock. docad, 

1769 Pennant Britt. Zool. Wl. 153 Coal Fish, The fry.. 
are called at Scarborough Parrs, and when a year old, 
Billets, About nine or ten years ago such a glut of Pars 
visited that part, that for several weeks it was impossible to 
dip a pail into the sea without taking some. 1832 J. Cote 
Scarborough Guide 108 The principal fish brought to Sear- 
borough for sale are. herrings, whiting, parr, billits, colefish. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as parr-fishing; parr- 
marks, the dark transverse bands which charac- 
terize the salmon in the parr stage; parr-tail, an 
artificial fly used in salmon fishing. 

ad Daily News g July 5/3 What better means of diminish- 
ig ¢ population of salmon can be invented than free *parr- 
fishing? 1 F. Francis Angling ix. (1880) 305 With 
bands or marks on the sides known as *parr-marks. 1866 
Caicuiton Reméle in Arcades 129 Though we spun the 
*parr-tail assiduously we did not sneceed in moving oue 
Isalmon}, 1867 F. Francis Angling v. (1880) 294. 

Parr?. diai, Also parre, par. (See qnot.) 

1847 Hattawet., Parre, a young leveret (Devon), [Thence 
in WeBsTEa, ete.] F 

Parrachite, -chito: see PARAKEET. Parrah: 
see Pana, Easterncoin. Parrail(le, var. PaRrt, 

Parrakeet, -ket, variants of PARAKEET. 

+Parraketism. Os. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-18M.] Acting like a parrot, i.e. speaking without 
understanding what one says. 

1658 Haaaincton Prerog. Pop. Gout. Wks. (1700) 254 Did 
you ever hear such a Parraketisin? for to speak a word 
without eter Aue sense of it, is like a Parrat, 

Parral, Parra. » Var, PARREL, PARELLING. 

Parrall, obs, f. Parte, Paro. Parramatta: 
sec PARAMATTA. Parraquito: see PARAKEET, 

+ Par-rational, a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. L. par 
equal (see Par 56.1) + Rationan.] — Equally 
rational or reasonable. 

1647 Waap Simp. Cobler 50, 1 know no difference in these 
Essentials, between Monarchies, Aristocracies, or Democra- 
cies; the rule will bee found par-rationall say Schoolmen 
and Pretorians what they will. 

Parrator, obs. f. Pariton. Parre: see Pair, 
Par v.!, Pann 2, Parrear, obs. f. PARIAH. 

Parree, Parreiall, obs. ff. PARRY, PATR-ROYAL. 

Parrel, parral (pe'r¢l), s6. Matt, Forms: 
5 perell, 6 parle, 7 parel, parrell, (8 pareil), 7- 
parrel, 9 parral, [app. the same word as PAREL 
sb, Cf, OF. parail rigging (1345 in Godef.).] 
A band of rope, chain, or iron collar by which 
the middle of a yard is fastened to a mast. 

1485 Naval Accis. Hen. VII (1896) 37 Layners for the truss 
perell, 1591 Peactvau. Sf, Dict., Kacamenta, the parleof a 
ships ea Apilustre, 1627 Cart. Surtn Seaman's Grant. v. 20 
Parrels are little round Balls called Trucks, and little eS 
of wood called ribs, and ropes which doe incircle the Masts, 
and so made fast to the: Yards, that the Yards may slip vp 
and downe easily vpon the Masts, 1720 De For Cafi, 
Stngleion xi. (1840) 192 The pareil of the mizen topsail yard 
«giving way. 1764 Veircn in PAI. Trans. LIV. 286 From 
the parrel of the-main-yard down to the upper deck of the 
ship. /did. 288, 1867 Smytx Sailor's Word-bk. 5:8 Parrals, 
or Parrels. Those bands of rope, or sometimes iron collars, 
by which the centres of yards are fastened at the slings to 
the masts, so as to slide up and down freely. 

b. Comb., as parrel-lashing, -rope, -truck. 

ae 1 W. Sutiteatann Shipbuild. Assist. 142 Parrel Rope, 
as big as the Pendants of the Brace. 1 Ssyvtu Sailor's 
Word-bk. Parrel-rope. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. % Va 
Lee .-has strung upon it parral-trucks, that is, small 
wooden globes to prevent friction. .in hoisting or lowering. 

Hence Pa‘rrel, parral v., to fasten by means of 
a parrel (in quot. 1895 z#/r. for re/l.). 

¢ 1860 H, Stuart Seaman's Catech. 49 The masthead men 
parrel the yard. 1895 Outing f oa) Reel 46/1 Hook them 
on to the trysail gaff, the jaws of which parral on to the mast. 

Parrel(1, Parrer, Parresche, Parret, Par- 
rettor, obs. ff. PAREL, Perit, Panure, PARIsH, 
Parrot, PARiTor. 

(Parrett, copyist’s error for parrel/: see PAREL, 

1546 in Inv. Ch. Goods Vorksh, etc. (Surtees) 138-9.} 


PARRICIDE. 


ll Parrhesia (pirf-zii, -r7sii), Rhet. Also 6 
parresia, parisia; in 7 anglicized as pa‘rrhesy. 
{Late L. parrhésia Usidore Orig. ii, 20), a. Gr, 
mappyota free-spokenness, frankness, f. mapa- beside, 
beyond + fijois speech.] 'rankness or freedom of 
speech, 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secredary u. (1625) 90 Parvesia, or 
liberty to speake, when by winning of curtesie to our speech 
we seeke to auoide any offence therein, as thus: Pardon if 
The tedious, 1589 Putrenuam Lug. Poesie w,"xix. (Arh) 
234 Parisia, or the Licentious, 1659 Gavoen 7ears of Ch. 
ait. iv. 274 An honest and innocent parrhesy, or freedome of 
speaking, such as becomes the Messenger of heaven, 1678 

HILLIPS (ed. 4), Parrhesia, liberty in speaking; in Rhetorick 
it is a figure in which we speak boldly, and freely, in things 
displeasing, and obnoxious to envy. 1893 Ch. Times 27 Oct. 
1090, 1..do not the less admire the womanly sweetness and 
beauty of characters like Perdita and Miranda because of 
their occasional parrhesia, , 

Parrhesiastic (parisiestik), a. rare, fad. 
Gr. wappnoiactix-ds free-spoken, f. mappyoiaor-js 
(L. parrhesiastés), ult. f. rappyaia: see pree.] Bold 
and open in speech; free-spoken, outspoken, 

1835 Wuatety Comsmpl.-Bk. (1864) 120 The supposed 
superiority of wisdom attributed to cautions, reserved.. 
characters, as compared with the more open, unreserved, 
energetic and parrhesiastic. ; 

Parriah, -iar, -ier, obs. ff. Partan. Payrrial, 
-all, Parriche, obs. ff. PaiR-RoyaL, PaRisn, 

Parricidal (pzrisoi-dal), a. [ad.L. parricé 
dalis; cf, obs. F. parricidal (16th c. in Godef.), 
f. parricida PaRRicipE!,] Of, pertaining to, of 
the nature of a parricide; guilty of parricide, 

1627 Mav Lucan vit. N vj, On brothers, and on fathers 
empty bedds The killers lay their parricidall heads, 1850 
Brackig “Zschylus U1, 194 The parricidal Oedipus. 1867 
Faeeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. v. 270 Swegen’s parricidal 
war with his father. A aa 

Hence Parrici‘dally adv., in a parricidal manner. 

1856 Miss Mutock ¥. //alifax xxiv, Dust of the dead ages 
. never parricidally profaned by us the living age. 


Parricide! (perissid). Also 6-8 pari-, (6 
para-, 7 parra-). fa. F. parricide (13th ¢. in 
Hatz.-Darm.),ad. L.parricida, paricida, ofdouhttul 
derivation ; by Quintilian thought to be for *patra- 
cida, £, patr-ent father: see -cIDE1. Seealso PATRI 
CIDE.] Onc who murders his father or either 
parent, or other near relative; also, the murderer 
of any one whose person is considered specially 
sacred as being the rnler of the country or in some 
position of trust; one guilty of the crime of parri- 
cide: see next ; ¢vamsf. one who commits the crime 


of treason against his country. 

1554 W. Prat Africa. G iv, They haue a sharpe punishe- 
ment for the paradices [sic] and manslcers, 1555 EDEN 
Decades 270 The Romans were accustomed to sowe paricides 
in sackes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Content. 64h, Luther .. 
exhorteth all men that they would come to destroye these 
wycked theves and paracides. 1563 Foxe A. & At. (1583) 
755/2 Thus was Solyman murderer & parricide of hys owne 
sonnes, 1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 812 Parricides, 
which slew Ase Parents, or which slew their wives or 
children. 1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter ii, 5 If a woman 
murder her husband, she is judged by the civil law a rae 
cide. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 111) 170 They 
lend the Spaniard their blood, and their hearts, to make a 
slave of their country, and are parricides of their Mother. 
1644-58 CLEAveLANnD Gen. Poems (1677) 171 My Compassion 
to my Country must not make me a Parricide to my Prince, 
€ 1696 Patoa Cupid Mistaken 11 Parricide | Like Nero, thou 
hast slain thy mother. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i 1810 This 
Paricide ..Shortens her Father's Age, and cuts him off. 1853 
Meaivare Row. Rep. i. (1867) 5 Should a victorious general 
dare to turn bis arms agaiast his own country, where was the 
nation which should rise and overwhelm the parricide? 

b. attrib. or as adj. = PARRICIDAL. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 58 Persons that had.- 
dipp'd their Parricide Hands in his Blood. 1796 ANNA 
Sewaap Le?t. (1811) LV. 295 To exalt the French charact 
and, with parricide impulse, to depreciate that of England 


Pa-rricide?. Also 7-8 pari-.  [a. F. par 
ricéde (15th c. in Littré), ad. L. parvicidinur: see 
prec. and -cIpE 2.] The murder of a father, 
parent, near relative, ruler, etc.; the crime of 
a parricide: see prec. ; rans. the crime of Ireasoa 


against one’s couatry. 4 4 
Parvicida and parricidium hed already in Latin a very 
wide application, including all uses found in English. Ta 
‘odes in which distinctions are or were made between 
different kinds of murder, farricide, besides meaning the 
murder of parents and near relatives, has been variously 
extended; English Common Law distinguishes ‘in no respect 
between the crime of parricide or that of killing a husband, 
wife, or master, and the crime of simple murder’ (Wharton 
Law Lex. 1848), a 
1570 T. Norton tr. Vowel’s Catech, (1853), 132 If it be 
for every private man. .parricide to kill his pa parents. 
1654 R. Copaincton tr. Justine xxxit. 405 The Father being 
compelled to parricide, did make sad all the Court with the 
execution of his Son. @ 1674 CraaENnoon Hist, Reb, Xt 
§ 244 This unparalleled murder and parricide was committed 
upon the 3oth of January. 1782 Cowpea Let. to ¥. Ne 
Wks, 1837 XV. 126 The Americans..seem to ine to have 
incurred the guilt of parricide, by renouncing their parent, 
by making her ruin their favourite object, 1866 R. Lowe 
Keforn:.31 May (1867) 212 To precipitate a decision. -is pal 
Cide in the case of the Constitution, which is the life and s 
of this great nation. 1879 Froupe Casar viii. 87 T he dei 
that they had themselves killed Sextus Roscius. They s 
the son had done it, and they charged him with parricide- 
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b, atité, or as adj, = PARRICIDAL, 

1806 JEFFERSON phe (ed. Ford) VIT1. 473 Persons who 
may reject.. particide propositions. o 

lence Pa‘rricidad 7/7. 2., killed hy qprigice: 

1858 Cartyte Fredh, G2. 11. ix. (1872) 1. 106 The parricided 
Albert's son. eens 

+ Parrici‘dial, a. Os, [ad. L. parricidial-cs, 
f. parricidium PAwRicIDE?: see -aL. Cf. obs. F. 
parricidial (¢ 1600 in Godef.).] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of parricide ; parricidal. 

1598 Svivester Du Sartas ui. wt. Furiet 797 Who..in 
all humane lives In cold Lioud bath their parricidiall knives, 
1656 Ussner Ann. (1658) 337 oy parricidial acts com- 
titted in his own family, 169a WasiincTon tr. Avidion's 
Def, Pop. (1851) Pref. 9 The news of Salmasius Parricidial 
Barbarisms. oo. 

+ Parrici-dious, «. Obs. [f. L. parricidi-nm 
PaRRiciDE 2 + -ovs.] = PARRICIDAL. 

1609 Br, W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 241 The vn- 
gratious and vnnaturalt despight of a Parricidious Vsurper. 
(bid, 246 A parricidious Murder. 1979 Hist. Mod. Europe 
1. zix. 228 This parricidious Zealot. 1807 J. Bartow Columd, 
¥. 397 Arrest, my son, thy parricidious hate. 

Pa‘rricidism. rare—', [See -1sm; cf. /iber- 
tinism.] The practice of parricide. 

3797 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev, XX1V. 193 An inflexible 
and severe magistrate, accused of incest and parricidism., 

+ Parricidous, a. Obs. rare", [f. PARRICIDE 
+-0vs.] = Parniciprovs. (Perh. a misprint.) 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Zp. 1. xvi. 143 The men of 
Melita when they saw a viper upon the hand of Paul, said 
.. the parricidous animal) and punishment of Murtherers 
is upon him. 

+ Parricidy. Obs, In 6 paracidie, 7 pari-. 
[ad. L.parricid:-um; cf. homicidy.| =PAaRRiciDE?, 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cont. 339 For committing Para. 
cidie, that is to wit, for poysoning thy Mother and a Nephew 
of thine. 160a Warner 4/6, Kvg, x. tiv. (1612) 242 How 
they wrought Paricidie. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 
113 Anrelins Conanus..defiled with Paricidies or murthers 
of his owne Kinred. 

Parrier (pe'ries). [f. Parry v.1+-er1.] One 
who parties. 

1809 Rotano Ferxcing 45 To understand that it is very 
possible to hit these kind of windmilt parryers, 

Parrier, obs. form of Partan. 

Parrish, -en, etc., obs. ff. Parish, PARISHEN, etc. 

Parritch, Sc. and north. dial. f. Porripce. 

Parritor, -our, obs. forms of Pariror. 

Par-roast, v. nonce-wd. [f. Roast v., after 
Parnorn 2.) ¢rans. To roast partially, 

1847 De Quincey in Tair's Mag. XIV. 576 Martin, the 
man that parboiled, or par-roasted York Minster, 

Parroche, -in, -yn, obs. ff. PARISH, PARISHEN, 

Parrochite, -ocquet: see PARAKEET. 

Parrock (pz'rok), 55. Now chiefly dial. (see 
Pappock), Forms: 1 pearroc, pear(r)uo, 5 
Parrok, 6 -ocke, 6- parrook, (7 parock, dia/. 
purrock, 9 dal. parrack, -ick). [OE. pearroc, 
*rué masc., corresp. to OHG. pfarrih, pferrih, 
MHG., pferrich ‘fencing about, enclosure, enclosed 
Space’, mod.Ger. p/erch ‘fold (for sheep, etc.)’; 
MLG, ere masc. and neut.; MDn. sere, pare, 
Du. perk, fark neut., ‘pen’, and (after Fr.) ‘ park’ ; 
all pointing hack to 2 com. WGer. *farruh, -th. 
Found also in early med.L. as parricus, parcus 
(Sth c. in Ripwar, Laws), and in mod. Romanic 
langs.: It. parco, Sp., Pg. pargue, Pr. pargue, 
pare, F. parc, whence ME. pare Park, and mod. 
Ger, fark, Du. park (in part). Also in Welsh 
farwg (from ME. parrock), pare (from Eng.), Gael, 
Paire (from Eng.), Bret. park (from Fr.). 

¢ ulterior origin and relations are disputed t see Diez, 
Korting, Kluge, Franck. ‘The OE. and cognate Ger. forms 
show that the word must have been in WGer. as early as 
the 4th © The oldest sense in OE, and OHG, appears to 
be 'the enclosing fence or hurdtes, clathrt’, rather than ‘the 
enclosed space’. Diez and Kérting favour a Romanic 
Origin, and possible connexion with L. parcére, Parcus adj, 
but Darmesteter rejects this, because Prov. pargwe (with 
fargou, Pargade, dargagi) requires orig. parric- not parc, 
A Celtic origin is out of the question (Lhurneysen); all the 
Celtic forms are tate borrowings from Eng, and Fr. It is 
thus not improbable that *"sarrut, *parrik, was a dim. of 
a WGer, *“parra, OUG. pharra, Ger. p/arre, in an originat 
Sense circuit, compass, precinct, district (taken in Chris- 
Man times as a convenient equivatent for med.L. parochia 
a: cf. mod. dial. Par sd.3' enctosure for beasts’, and 

LE. Jarren, Par, rar v.' ‘to enclose, confine ") 

A. ta. A fence, or hurdles, with which a space 
is enclosed. (O.#.) b. An enclosed space of 
ground ; a small enclosure or field, a paddock, 
a7o0 Epinal Glots, 224 (so Ef. 224) Clathrun:, pearroc. 
i age Gloss. 486 Clatrwn (clathri), pearuc. ¢888 

K. AltrREO Boeth, xviii. § 2 On Sisum lytlum pearroce (L. 
fadptin, Cuavcer clos, ie. the enn pe we cer ymbe 
Spreccon huziab swibe manega Scoda, co18 OE. Chron, 
an. 918 {Hie} him wid gefuhton .. and bedrifon hie on anne 

uc and beszton hie ker utan. ¢ 1000 /ELraic Gloss. in 
sWillcker 140/8 Clatrum, pearruc. ¢1000 in Kemble 
od. Digi. V, 297 Dis sindon da landgemexro, Afrest .. on 
eles pearruc; of Boceles pearruce. a 1400-50 Alerander 

7o2 Pyned par in a parroke inparkid as bestis. 1830 

5 wee a52/2 Parrocke a lytell parke, paryuet, 1582 Sie 

« Heveace Le? in Nicolas Life fation (1847) 277 To kill 

2 doe in the besgpck of the great park. 1589 Nasne 

an Spe : AMlinde 49 My pasrock of ground, abutting 
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vpon three high wales, wherevpon standeth a Cotlage, built 
Sag wise [i.e. the gibbet at Tyburn} 1739 NV. Ridin, 
Ree. 1X. 107 The paddock or parrock calted Butt-paddock, 
1845 Baocxetr N.C. Gloss. s.v. Paddock, in Westmorland 
Geis acommon name for nn inclosure near a farm- 

ouse, 1886 Erwoatuy HW, Som. Word-bk. 2. v.,Vhey cows 
mus'n bide in the parrick no tonger. 

2. Asmall apartment or narrow cell ina building ; 
a stall, coop, or pen for animals, 

€1440 Promf, Parv, 384/2 Parrok, or cowle, saginarium, 
..cavea,, pargulus, {bid., Parrok, or caban, ig wen 
capana. 1818-80 Jamieson, Parrock, Parrok, 1. a amail 
inctosure, a little apartment, Dum/r...2. A very straight 
enctosure in which a ewe is confined, that she may take 
with her own lamb, or with that of another when her own 
isdead. Roxd, 

+3. (See quot.) Ods, (eerh. a different word.] 

a1700 Kenneit SiS. in Halliwell sv., When the bayliff or 
beadte of the Lord held a meeting to take an account of 
rents and pannage in the weilds of Kent, such meetiog was 
caltd a parock. 

Pa‘rrock, v. Obs. exc. dial, [f. prec.] ¢rans. 
To enclose, shut up, confine within narrow limits. 

1377 Lanct. P, Pi, B. xv. a81 Poule primus heremita had 
picked hym-setue, Pat no man mizte hym se, 1393 /éYd. 

vit. 244 Ich am ywoned sitte Yparroked in puwes. ¢1440 
Promp, Pary. 384/2 Parrokkyn, or speryn in streyte place 
ve speryn in strey(t)ly, S. closyn in streythly).  18a5—80 

AmIESOH S.v., Sheep are said to be parrach'd in a fold, 
when too much crowded. /éia., To parrock a ewe and 
éantb, to confine a strange lamb with a ewe which is not its 
dam, that the lamb may suck. Roxb, 1894 Northumébld. 
Glass., Patrock, parrick, to shut up..in a paddock. 

Hence Pa‘rrocked f//, a., shut up, closed. 

e1sao Treat, Galauné 116 in Hazl. £. £. #. VN. 156 For 
alt..thy parrocked pouche that thou so fast doest brace, 

Parroket, -quet: sce PARAKEET. 

Parroll, obs. form of Pano sd. 

Parrot (pret), sb. Also 6-7 parot, parat, 
6-8 parrat, -et, (6 parrote, -otte, parott(e, 
parate). [Known first ¢1525; of ancertaia origin, 
there being no cognate form of the name in other 
langs.; conjectured to be = F, Perrot ‘a mans 
proper name, being a diminutive or derivative of 
Pierre’ Peter (Cotgr.): cf. Prerrot, diminutive of 
Pierre, in mod.Fr. a name of the house-sparrow. 

The chief difficulty in this is that the sense ‘parrot’ is not 
recorded for F. fervof (although Littré has A¢ro/as a modern 
Fr. familiar name given to the parrot), while /'errot does not 
appear as a man’s name in 16th c. Eng., so that points of 
contact are wanting. Cf. however the suggested origin of 
Sh ferico, perignito, under Paraxtet.] . 

. A bird of the order Pstttact, or family /stt/a- 
cide, and spec. of the genus Pst/facus ; these are 
scaasorial and zygodactyl, and have ashort hooked 
bill and naked cere; many of the species have very 
beautiful plumage, and some of the fleshy-tongued 
ones can be taught to repeat words and sentences 
with great perfection ; hence, much valued as cage- 
birds, the speeics most commonly kept being tbe 
Grey Parrot (Pstttacus erythacus) of West Africa. 

The order includes many genera and species chiefly in- 
habiting tropicat and semi-tropical regions ; a few are found 
in the temperate zones in N, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. As differentiated from farakeet, ' parrot‘ is ap- 

fied to the moderate-sized and larger species of the order. 

‘arious families, genera, and species have distinct names, as 
cockaioo, kea, lory, macaw, etc. 

€ 1528 Sxertor Sp. Parrot + My name is Parrot, a byrd of 
paradyse. /éid. 9 Parot must haue an almon or a date, 
ibid, 15 Speke, Parrot, I pray you, full curtesly they say; 
Parrot is a goodly byrd, a prety popasey, 1564-78 BULLEYN 
Dial, agst. Pest, (1888) 61 Our Parate wilt saie, Parate is a 
minion, and beware the Catte, and she wilt call me Roger 
as plaine as your Maistership. 1582 Ricu Farew. Aidit. 
Pref, Hiijb, Haue you founde your tongue now pretie peate, 
then wee must haue an Almon for Parrat. 1600 J. Pory tr, 
Leo's Africa Introd. 52 Heere be tikewise gray parots. 1601 
Hortanp Pfiny 1. 146 ‘The Island Gagandus: where they 
began first to haue a sight of the birds calted Parats. 1627 
Monyvson /¢in, 1. 2 Children tike Parrats, soone learne 
forraigne languages, and sooner forget the same. 1656 Earn 
Mono. tr. Boccalint's Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. x. (1674) 13 
Seeing a beautiful Indian Parret.. [he] delighted to hear her 
speak. 1927 Porz TA. Var. Suby. Swift's Wks. 1755 Il. 1. 
azo A very fette wit is valued in a woman, as we are coe 
with a few words spoken plain by a parrot. 1781 Cowrer 
Convers. 7, Words wath 4 by rote a parrot may rehearse. 
1884-5 Stand. Nat, Hisi. (1888) 1V. 363 The gray parrots, 
forming the family Psitfacidz, are few in number and are 
confined to Africa and Madagascar, 

b. A figure of the hird; esp. one used as a 
mark for shooting at; a popinjay. 

3578 T.N. tr. Cong. IV. India 198 They wilt make a Parret 
or Popin Jay of mettall, that his tongue shatt shake, and his 
heade move, and his wings flutter, 166a J. Davies tr. 
Olcarius' Voy, Ambass, 262 You passe through a place ap- 
pointed for tilting..and in the midst, a high Pole for shoot. 
"§ at the wooden Parrat. F 

. Applied contemptuonsly to a person; esp. in 
reference to an uuintelligent mechanical repetition 
of speech, or imitation of the action of others. 

1581 J. Bett #faddon's Answ. Osor, 107 Speake out 
Parrotte, in what place doth Luther suhverte the dueties of 
vertue? 1621 Burton Ana?. Afel, Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 75 
The Pope is more then a man, as his parats often make him. 
1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt.§ 595. 181 Tomake 
a parrot of a man, a rehearser of other men’s sayings. ¢ 1802 
Mar. Epcewoatn £annt ix, The mere puppets and parrots 
of fashion. 1837 Enserson Addr, Amer. Schol. Wks. 
ey II. 275 He tends ta become... the parrot of other men’s 

inking. 
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3. Sea-parrot. a. The coultemcb or puffin, so 
called on accoant of the pecniiar shape of its bill. 

I Ace. Sev, late Voy. 1. 88 Amongst alt web-footed 
Birds..this hath a pecutiar Bill; and because it seem'd to 
those that gave him this Name to be like that of a Parret, 
therefore me called him also a Parret. 177a-B4 Cook's 
Voy, (1790) V1. 2226 We saw numbers of sea parrots, and 
smatt ice-birds. 1865 Gosse Land & Sra (1874) 30 These 
are known by the fishermen as sea-parrots or coulternebs; 
but are more generally designated in books as puffins, 

b. Some kind of fish: see PaRRot-F1811. 

1706 Prittirs, Sea-Parre?, a Fish that has very sparkling 
and beautiful Eyes, the Balls of which are as clear as 
Crystat [etc.} 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 105 Sea 
Wolf..Sea Parrot..Sea Sow, Cock Peddie. .Sea Mouse. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as parrot cage, family, fornt, 
Species, story, teacher, etc.; of the nature of or 
resembling that of a parrot, esp. with reference to 
the mechanical repetition of words or phrases in 
the manner of the bird, as parrot-cry, -echo, 


ofactlt , fury, -lawyer, -phrase, -playcr, -prait, 
-prating, teaching, way, -work, etc.; parrot-billed, 
-learnt, -nosed adjs.; parrot-like adj. and adv., 
farrot-wise adv,; parrot-beak =next (a); parrot- 
bill, (@) a New Zealand plant, C/ianthus, Kaka- 
bill or Glory pea ‘(Morris Austral Eng.); (6) 
a_war-hammer with a point like a beak (Cent. 
Diet.); parrot-bullfinch, an Indian bird of the 
genus Paradoxornis; parrot-crosabill, a species 
of crossbill, Loxta pytiopsittacus, having a larger 
hill than the common species; parrot-finch, (a) 
= prec. ; (6) one of the /Y/occide or Weaver-birds, 
Erythrura psittacea, from New Caledonia (List 
Anim. Zool. Gard, (1896) 252); parrot-green, 
a yellowish green like the colouring of some 

arrots; parrot mouth, a malformation of a 

orse’s mouth, in which the upper ineisors project 
beyond the lower, so ns to prevent grazing ; parrot- 
peroh = Parrot-FisH b (Mortis Austral Eng.); 
parrot’s bill, + (a) a form of surgeon's piacers; 
(6) = parrot-bil] (a); parrot’s corn: see quot.; 
parrots’ plague, rinderpeat, a contagious disease 
to which parrots are subject; parrot-toed a., in- 
toed, pigeon-toed ; parrot tongue, a tongue like 
that of a parrot; sfec. a dry shrivelled coadilion of 
the human tongue in typhus, etc.; parrot tulip, 
a recent variety of tulip: see quot.; parrot-weed 
the Tree Celandine, Bocconia frutescens, a tropical 
American plant; parrot-wrasse = PARROT-FISH a. 
Also PABROT-COAL, -FISH. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 298 Cllianthus) puntceus, called *Parrot's-. 
Bill..from the resemblance of the keeled petat to the bifl 
of that bird. 1838 Ancycd. Brit. XVI. 58:/2 The *parrot- 
billed species has P, é; Sevav fllustr. Brit. Ornith. 1. 
254 *Parrot-Crosshill. 1843 Vaaaet. Arst. Brit. Birds VW. 

§ Specimens of the Parrot Crosshill are frequently brought 
fom Germany. .by dealers in hirds'skins. 1894 R. B. Suagre 
Handbh. Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 58 The so-called ‘Parrot’ 
Crossbill..is an inhabitant uta of Northern Europe, 
whence it ranges occasionally into the British Islands, 1898 
Daily News 2 June 7/6 An ald *parrot-cry which had been 
exploded tong ago. 1884 J. Tait Afind in Afatter (1892) 238 
False miracles or *parrot-echoes of real ones. 1901 Daily 
News 5 Feb.6/3 A *parrot-faculty for picking up languages. 
1885 Newton Dict. Birds (1896) 686 The home of the vast 
majority of * Parrot-forms is. .within the tropics. 1627 Pee/e's 
Merry Fesis Civb, At which shee biting her lip, in a *parat 
fury went downe the staires. 1646 Sie T. Browne send, 
£p. 138 The little Frogge of an excellent * Parrat-green, that 
usually sits on trees and bushes 1885 STEVENSON Child's 
Gard. Verses, Trav. 4 Where below another sky * Parrot 
islands anchored lie. 1616 ‘T. Apams Pol. Hunting Wks. 
1862 1.16 Their ban-dogs, corrupt solicitors, “parrot-tawyers, 
that are their properties and mere trunks. 1856 Miss Mutock 
F. Halifax xxvi, His tips moved in a parozysm of prayer 
—helpless, *parrot-learnt, Latin a 1847 Caagrenter 
Zool. $ 458 The honey *parrot-elike beaks of Cuttlefish, 
1888 F. Hume A/me. Midar 1. vy, Why do I repeat them, 
parrot-like? 1899 Alébutt's Syst, Afed. VIL. ag6 In the 
education of mentatly feeble chitdren, t-tike joe 
should be carefully avoided. 1804 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Epist. to Ld. Mayor Wks. 1812 V.206 Despise his mind and 
*parrot-prate. 1§8a Stanynurst 2inmeis 1 (Arb.) 26 His 
prittye *parat prating. 1897 A. M. tr. Gurllemcau's Fr. 
Chirurg. tf. xv b/2 The pinsers which are callede ‘ *parates 
billes, 2857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex.,* Parrots Corn, common 
name for the seeds of the Carthamus finctorixes, or bastard 
saffron. 1895 Daily News 19 Dec. 5/4 Spoken of as the 
*parrots’ plague. .called by Laics *; ts’ rinderpest...One 
of the persons who died. .at Versailles of the distemper was 
an officer’s wife, She caught it by feeding the bird with 
sugar from her mouth, Suaxs. Ainch Ado 1. i 130 
Vou are a rare *Parrat teacher. 1887 Motongy Forestry 
W. Afr.255 Too much time devoted in the past to the exer- 
cise of memory, to '* t' teaching. 1849 W. F. Lyncu 
Exped, Fordan v.91 Most of the Turks walk what is termed 
bs ‘ot-toed, very mucb like our Indians. 1860 Reape 
Cloisier & H. \viil, (1896) 179 Lf you woutd but..hold your 
*parrot tongues. 1897 Adiburt's Syst. Died. U1. 357 Dry, 
brown-crusted, shrivelled tongue— the parrot-tongue of 
typhus, 1774 Gornsm. Nad, Hist, V. #83 The “parrot- 
tribe might be an instance. 1882 Garden 13 May 33p/3 
A bunch of *Parrot Tulips..in a tall Dutch jar. 97 
Westm. Gas. 11 May 2/1 That marvel of red and gold al 

n and terra-cotta, with ita fantastic jagged petals and 
its sharp spur, which goes by the name of the parrot tulip. 
1838 Lights & Simona 318 Their notions are in all cases 
alike infused in the true “parrot way. © J. W. wane 
in Sonthey's Lett, (1856) II. 292 In what way 63 y 
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wished the Catechism taught,..not *parrotwise, hut Chris 
tianwise, 1806 Edin, Rev. VIL. 468 Avoiding .. what he 
calls *parrot-work, 1884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 529 Certain 
tropical species of herrings and "parrot-wrasses. 

ence (once-wds.) Parrote'se [see -ESE], 


parrot-language; Pa'rrothood. 

pep Max MUttee Vat. Relig. xiv. 36: The parrot never 
speaks parrotese. 3894 Daily Tribune (N.V.) 5 July, From 
early parrothood the lost one displayed a keen sense of the 
conventionalities of polite speech. 


Parrot (pe'rst),v.  [f. prec., q. v. for Forms.] 
L. intr. to chatter like a parrot; to repeat 
words or phrases in a mechanical manner, like 
that of a parrot taught to speak. Also ¢o parrot 


i. Now oaly as adso/. use of next. : 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden 136 Hee would do nothing 
but crake and parret it in Print, in how manic Noble-mens 
fauours hee was. 1612 Cuapman Widow's T. Plays 1873 
IIT. 82 If you Parrat to me long. 1647 Taarp Connn, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 1g It is not praying but parotting. I have read of a 
Parot in Rome, that could..say over the whole Creed, 

2. trans. To repeat (words) mechanically or by 
rote like a parrot; to iterate to weariness; to 


repeat or imilate without ndeeslending, or sense. 

1649 Hevirn Relat, § Observ, 1. 202 If the Ministers will 
not parret forth the new States Doctrine to you, they shalt 
be starved out of their Pulpits. 805 T. Hotcaorr Bryan 
Perdue 1. 132 Boys parrot what they hear. 1823 Ds 
Quincey Lett. Educ. v. (1860) 94 To parrot the pation: 
verba of Kant. 1872 F. Haut False Philol, 31 The verb 
experience is, to Mr. White, parroting Dean Alford, atto- 
gether objectionable. 1880 Grove's Dict. Mus. 1. 225/2 An 
idea..which has been parrotted by incapable... critics. : 

3. trans, To teach to repeat in a mechanical 
parrot-like manner; to drill like a parrot. 

1775 S. J. Paatt Liberal Opin. wi. (1783) 1. 9 The most 
sensible people are frequently parroted ; they think as they 
are bid to thick, and talk the dull dialect of their teachers, 
from the cradle to the coffin, 1827 Lama Le?¢. in Hazlitt 
Mary & C. Lamb (874) 278 We are parroted into delicacy. 
1890 Sat. Rev. 15 Feb. 196/2 The rank and file are tutored 
and parroted hy author, by manager, or by stage-manager, 

Heace Pa‘rroting vé/.sb.and p/l.a.; Pa‘rroter, 
oae who mechanically repeats something leamed 
by rote. 

a 1603 T. CantwaiGut Confut. Rhem, N. T. (x618) Pref. 5 
Which had been liker vnto the prating, pratling, and parat- 
ing of birds. ?aazoo in D'Israeli Cur. Lit,, élist. Thea. 
during Suppression, Those proud parroting players, a sort 
of superbious rufians, 1840 Dz Sinuery tyle iii. Wks. 
3890 X. 208 Passages of great musical effect .. vulgarized 
by too perpetual a parroting. 1862 Mitt Axfobiog. 1 (1874) 
31 Mere parroters of what they have learnt. 

Pa‘rrot-coal. Sc. and north. dial. [Origia of 
Parrotuncertain, (Quot. 1853 offersa fanciful guess.)] 
The Scotch and aorthern name of cannel coal. 

@ 1789 Biack in Brand Hist, Newcastle (1789) 11. 242 note, 
Parrot, or kennel coal. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot., fifesh, 
VILL. 451 There is, on the north parts of Torry, a fine 
parrot coal, in thickness 4 feet, which is very valuable. 180% 
Encyel, Brit. (ed. 3) Suppl. 11. 231/: Cannel coal. .is found 
in Lancashire, and in different parts of Scotland, where it is 
known by the name of parrot coal, 1853 Fiemixc in 
Pharmac. Frnl, XU1. 124 ‘ Parrot’..might be applied to 
them, from the fact that, when burning, they Cchaitered® 
somewhat like a parrot. 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol, v. 
(1879) 343 Cannel or parrot coal is a dense, dry, structureless, 
lustreless, highly-bituminous variety, which breaks with a 
conchoidal fracture. 

Pa‘rrot-fish, A name givea to several fishes 
on account of their brilliaat colouring, or as having 
a strong hard moath resembling ihe bill of a 
parrot; sfec. a. A fish of the family Scaride 
found in tropical seas and having a very strong 
jaw. b. A fish of the Australian labroid genas 
Labrichthys, esp. L. psittacula, ee. One of the 
gymnaodonts. 

a E. Coons Voy, S. Sea 28 We also took here that they 
call the Parrot-Fish. 2735 Moatimer in PAIL Trans. 
XXXIX, 113 Psittacus Piscis, viridis, Bahamensis: The 
Parrot-Fishs so called from the Shape of the Head, and its 
beautiful Variety of Colours, green, blue, red, and yellow. 
1756 P, Browne Yamaica 446 The Parrot.fish. is fish 
has the most beautiful lustres of any I have ever seen... 
The jaws thick and strong resembling the beak of a parrot. 
1885 C. F. Hotoza Marv. Anim. Life 1 The gorgeous 

trot-fishes are the sun-birds of the sea. 1go2 Sia W. 

EnNngov in Dails Chron, 13 Oct. 3/1 A very curious speci- 
men, known in t 1¢ tropic seas as the parrot-fish, from its 
formidable beak, like a macaw's. 

Parrotism (pz'ratiz’m), rave. [f. Parnor sd. 
+-183{.] Action like that of a parrot; mechanical 
tepetition or imitation; parrotry. 

1773 Mas. Geant Leti. fr. Mount, (1813) 1. xxi. 370 You 
bave traced all this premature reflection to its true. Source $ 
and you will possibly call it parrotism. 18977 M. Wattace 
Russia 413 The ‘monkeyism’ and ‘parrotism' of those 
who indiscriminately adopted foreign manners and customs. 
_Parrotize, v. rare. [f. Parror sb, + -12E.] 
intr, To act or speak like a parrot, to repeat 
parrot-like, to parrot. 

1647 Wann Sims. Codler 24 That Language be adapted 
to the Theme, He that to Parrots speaks, must parrotise. 
31789 Mas. Grant Le#t. fr. Mount. (2813) 1, xxxi. 156 You 
will hear many ple ., parrotizing ‘about enthusiasm, 
when they mean bigotry or fanaticism. 

Parrotry (pevrotri). [f. Parnor sd. + -ry.] 
The mechanical or servile repetition or imitation 
of the sayings, language, etc., of others. 

3796 CoLenipce Watchman No, 3 93 note, This sentis 
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ment is so lugged into every debate, that it has degenerated 
into mere parrotry. 1847 J. Strertine £ss., etc. (1848) I. 
p. xtiii, To render the ay religious confidences tittle 
more than parrotry or gibberis| 3 

Parrotter, var. Partror Ods., apparitor. 

Parroty (pe'reti), a. rave. [£ Parnor sd. + 
¥.] Like or characteristic of a parrot. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 45 Terence reckons it, to- 
gether with cat’s eyes and a parrotty nose, ns an insur- 
mountable objection to a proposed hride. 890 A. LANG 
Old Friends (1892) 158 Vou will bave a parroty time. 

P (peri), sd. Also 8 parree. [f. Parry 
v, Substituted for Parapg, a, F. parade, ad. It. 
arate (to which Fr. has no answering *farée).] 

1. The act of warding off or tuming aside a blow 
or weapon by opposing one’s own weapoa or other 
means of defence ; .= Paranz sd, 6. 

1705 H. Brackwait Eng, Fencing-Master7 The Parry for 
Carte and Tierce is both from the Wrist. 1779 Sueaipan 
Critic in. i, O cursed per 1 that last thrust in tierce Was 
fatal. 1828 Scott /. Mf, Perth xxxiv, You were taught the 
thrust, but not the parry. 2863 WavTe Metvitta Gladiators 
31 A fatal thrust.., and irresistible by any parry yet dis- 
covered, - 

2. gen, The warding off of any attack. 

2709 SACHEVERELL Sern. 15 Aug. 11 We may.. observe 
many. . Politicians .. to act always ..on the Reserve,..and 
hold their Adversaries at a parry. 1801 Mas. Prozz1 Let. 
(in Sotheby's Sale Catal, (1899) 24 Nov. 122), This must be 
a Severe Parry [Battle of Copenhagen) to the Chief Consul, 

+3. A fencing-bout; hence, an encoanter of wits, 

217% Noatu “rant ut, vii. § 11 (1740) ee Sir George 
Ne is and one of the Prisoner's Witnesses, had a Parree 
of wit, 


Parry (px'ti),v. Also7 parie, 8 pary. [app. 
repr. F. pavez from fparer, ad. It. parare ‘to ward 
or defend a blow’ (Florio), a development of the 
sense ‘to prepare, make ready’ :—L. parare. 

Probably an echo of the F. imperative gavez/ as a word 
of command, constantly used in giving fencing lessons.] 

1. intr. To ward off or tum aside a weapon or 
blow by opposing to it one’s own weapon or other 


means of protection, 

1672 Maavect. Reh, Transp. t 139 Excellent at parrying 
and fencing. 1692 Sia W. Hore Fencing Afaster 4 To 
Parie is to put by a thrust or blow, so that you are not 
touched with it. 1727-41 Cuamazrs Cyci. s. v., Good fencers 
push and parry at the same time... The Spaniards parry 
with the poniard. The ancients parried with their bucklers. 
1872 Baxen Nile Tribwt, viii. 116 They never parry with 
the blade, 

Jig. 1717 Prion Alnra iu. 382, 1 could.. With learned skill, 
now push, now parry, From Darii to Bocardo vary. 1813 
Maa. Eocewortu Patron, (1833) IL, xxxiv. #7 Too angry 
to parry, as she usually did, with wit. 1878 Baowninc La 
Saistaz 404 Fancy thrust and Reason parry ! ; 

2. trans. To stop, ward off, or turn aside (a 


weapon, a blow, etc.) in this way, 

1692 Sia W. Hore Fencing Afaster 26 After you have 
Paried him, you are readier to go to the Parade again. 
1705 H. Brackwett Eng. Fencing-Master 7 Carte must be 
parried partly by the Edge of the Foile or Sword: Tierce 
must be parried with the Flat. 1824 W. Iavinc 7. Traz, I. 
2go, I might as well have attempted to parry a cudgel with 
a small sword. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. iii, He now 
fights cautious,. .parrying the Slogger’s lunging hits. 

b. gen. and fig. ‘To avert or turn aside from 
oneself (anything threatened); to meet and tarn 
aside (an awkward question, demaad, etc.) by an 
adroit reply; to avoid, evade. 

3718 Free-thinker No. hs They.. retort upon the 
Aggressour the Injury, which they parry from themselves, 
1766 Cursterr. Lett. Godson (A890) 196 Nothing is more 
usefull either to put off or to parry disagreable and puzzling 
affairs, 1803 Med. Frail. X. 472 The effects of moisture 
must have been, in a great degree, parried by his labour, 
1839 W. Cottins Q. of Hearts (1875) 32, 1 parried her 
questions by the best excuses I could offer. 

Hence Pa‘rried ##/.a., Parrying vd/. sé, 

1680 Hickerinew. Meroz +3 I'le warrant there has been 
..Parrying and Fencing, 1815 Cuatmens Posth, Wes, 
(1849) VI. 306 He would not trifle or delay or make any 
parrying with temptation. 1867 Caartyne Rewrin. Il. 26 
Argumentative pivints and thrustings, 1878 Brownie 
La Saisiaz 265 Estimating what was come of parried thrust. 

+ Parry, app. obs. form of Perry. 

3490-1 Durham Ace. Rolts (Surtees) 100 Pro ij trowez 
pro strenyng del parry, viijd, 

Parrych, obs. form of PanrisH. 

+Pars, sb. p1. Obs. [a. OF. pars, pi. of part 
Part.) Parts; parts of speech, grammar, 

a@1z00 St. Gregory 48 in Herrig Archiv LVH. 64 
Gregorye can ful wel his pars, he can ful muche also of 
lawe. (Cf. Vie du pape Grégoire 41 (Godef.) Que a douze 
ans sot bien ses pars Lire et entendre des ars.) 323.. K. 
Allis. 665 The sevethen maister taught his pars, And the 
wit of the seoven ars. 2422 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 480 
O lordes, yeue vnto your men hir pars. 

Parsable (pa-1sib’l, -zib’l), 2. 
-ABLE.] Capable of beiag parsed. 

1889 W. G. Jenkins ia A mer, Ann. Deaf Apr. 105 A sen- 
tence or phrase, .perfectly parsable. 

Parsainer, parsaner, obs. ff. PARCENER. 

Parsche, -en, -one, obs. ff. Parisn, PAnisHen, 

Parse (pis, pasz), v. Also 6 peirse, 7 parce, 
Pearce, fapp. f. Pars, or f, L. pars part. (The 
proaunciation pais is historical, and accords with 
the analogy of all words in -rse.)] ¢rans. To 
describe (a word in a sentence) grammatically, by 


[f. Parse v.+ . 
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PARSIMONIOUS, 


stating the part of speech, inflexioa, and relation 
to the rest of the sentence; to resolve (a sentence, 
etc.) into its componeat parts of speech and describe 
them grammatically. 

@ 3553 Coxe Led. in Foxe A. & MM. (1583) 1395/2 He 
[Prince Edward] hath learned almoste foure baolted ys Cato 
to construe, to parse, and to say wythout booke. a 1568 
Ascuam Scholes, 1. (Arb.) 27 Let the childe, hy and by, 
both construe and parse it ouer againe, 3658 Guanatt Chr, 
in Arm, verse 14. 11, ii. (1669) 12/2 ‘The child reads, construes, 
and pearces his Lesson as the Master saith. 19797 Monthly 
‘fag. 1. 200/2 The important rule, that we should serupu- 
lously parse every word we use. 1881 F. G. Lee Reg, 
Barentyne i, v. 59 Joram himself, they say,..can’t parse his 
own sentences which never scan, F 

b. intr, or absol. 

1575 Laneuam Jed, (1871) 61, I coold my rulez, coold 
conster & pars with the best of them. 1596 Nasue Saffron 
Waldex 75 His Schoole-master neuer heard him peirse or 
conster, but he cryde out, O aeumen. 1799 Hay. More 
Fenr Educ, (ed. 4) 1. 241 Why in parsing 1s he led to refer 
every word to its part of speech? 

Jig. 3824 Miss Frasier (her. xxv, The Earl, therefore, 
parsed and prosed away to good Mrs. B. 

C, twtr. for pass. To admit of being parsed. 

2880 Grant Wurre Everyday Eng. Pref. 13 Anxious .. 
whether his sentences will parse. : b 

d. trans. To put (one) through his parsing; to 
examine minutely. 

ay Etuegensey 75 Brooke St. 11. 77 Look here, Mrs. 
Archbold, parse him well on that. 

Hence Pa‘raing v6/. sb. 

@1568 Ascuam Scholem:, 1. (Arb.) 28 Plaine construinge, 
diligent parsinge. 872 Eannn PAilod. Eng. Tongue § 211 
What is called Parsing, or assigning words to their parts, 
is a juvenile exercise, 

Parsecucion, Parsecut: see PeRsEcvTE, etc, 

Parsee (pirsi). Forms: 7 Perafe, Parcee, 
aie, -aey, -sy, 7-9 -ai, Persee, 8- Parsee, [a. 
Pers. Parsi Persian, f. Pars Persia, 

In earlier use, Persees, -seis, ceys, occur as variants of 
Perses, -is, F. Perses, L. Persas, Persians. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxviii, (Hark. MS. 644, 
If, 131/2), Pe first Perceys weron clepyd Elamytes. 1495 
ibid. xvi civ, The Persees callen an arowe Tigcis.] 

1, Oae of the descendants of those Persiaas wha 
fled to India in the seventh and eighth centuries to 
escape Mohammedan persecution, and who still 


retaia their religion (ZOROASTRIANISM) ; a Guebre. 

1615 Teaay in Purchas Pilgrints (1625) IT. 1479 There is 
one sect among the Gentiles. .called Parcees. 1630 Loan 
(title) The Religion of the Persees, As it was Compiled 
from a Booke of theirs. 2662 J. Davies tr. Mfandelslo’s Trav. 
74 The Parsis believe that there is but one God, preserver 
of the Universe. 1698 Favea Acc. £. india § P. 197 The 
Parsies .. are of the old stock of the Persians, worship the 
Sun and Adore the Elements. 1727 A. Hamutton Mew Acc. 
E. Ind. 1. xiv. 158 he Parsees are numerous about Surat. 
1808 A. Parsons Trav, xii. 260 The Mahometans are the 
next in number, and the Persees the least. 1881 Monier 
Wititams in 19¢h Cent, March soo The Parsts, who are 
merely colonists in India, derive their name from Pars (in 
Arabic, Fars), the proper name of a particular province of 
their mother-country. 

b. attrib. or as adj. f 

1698 Faver Ace. EZ, India & P. Table, Parsy-Tombs in 
Persia the same as in India. 1864 Pusey Lect. Dawrel ix. 
555 Daily objects of Parsee-worship, 1 R. H. Extiot 

id, etc. in Mysore 224 A Parsee gentleman, whose un- 
ceasing efforts to aid the progress of India entitle bim to be 
placed in the very highest rank. . r 

2. The language of Persia nader the Sassaniaa 
kings, 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 479/2 As to the Deri or Paral, 
after it became the language of the court, it was very much 
cultivated hy the Sassanian kings. 1882 Montae-WICLIaMSs 
in 19¢h Cent, Jan. 160 Parsi is merely a form of vernacular 
Persian, later than Pahlavi, ; 

Parsee, parsie, ia hunting: see PERSUE sh, 

Parseeism (paisiiz’m). Also Parsiism, 
The religion of the Parsees, Zoroastrianism, 

1843 R. Nesarr-in Mem. viii. (1858) 212 Constrained to 
make himself acquainted with Parsiism, 1882-3, SCHAFF 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl, V1, 877/2 Parseeism with its fully- 
developed idea of God as light. 

Parsel(l, parsely(e, obs, forms of PARSLEY. 

Parsenep, -nip, obs. forms of PARSNIP. 

Parsener, obs. form of PARCENER. ‘ 

Parser (piss01, -z01). [f. ParsEv. + -ER1] 
One who parses; a book on parsing. 

1864 in WesstTer. 1869 Marcu (¢it/e) A Parserand Analyzer 
for Beginners. 1882 Mfrs. Raven's Tempt. 11. 99 An expert 
parser need not be an intelligent reader. 

Parser, obs. f. Prercer. Parseue, -seyue, 
obs. ff. Percerve. ‘Parshe, obs, f. PARISH. 

Parsi, Parsiism, var. PARSEE, PARSEEISM. 

Pareio (pa'ssik), a. [f. Pers. Pars Persia (see 
Parsee) +-1¢.] Pertaining to the Parsees. 

31876 tr. Keil’'s Ezek, I. 226 Theseven Parsic amschaspands, 

Parsil, dial. form of PARSLEY. | 

Parsimonious (paisiménios), 4. Also 7 
perci-, 7- paroi-. [f. L. parsimdria PARSIMONY 
+-0us. Cf. It. parsimonioso (Florio 1598), F- 

parcimonicux (1788 ia Hatz.-Darm.).] Charac- 
terized by parsimony; carefal in the use or dis: 
posal of money or resources; sparing, saving; 
‘close’, Said of persons, their expenditure, etc. 


598 Dan.incton Afeth. Trav. H, Such a parsimonious 
sparer was Lewes 21. 2601 R. Jonnson Kinga. $ Coma 


PARSIMONIOUSLY. 


t 238 Being so percimonious and sparing in his ex- 
ie Fourn Ch, dist. ut. i, $28 Afterward he 
roved most parcitnonious. 1769 Roazrtson Chas. V, x1. 
I], 315 Me husbanded the provisions..with the most parsi- 
monious economy. 1874 Gaeen Short {list. vii. § 3. 364 
Iter expenditure was parsimonious and even miserly. 
b. fig. Sparing or niggardly in the use or dis- 
posal of immatctial things. 

1716 Soutn Sern, (2744) IX. vil. 212 These are those in- 
exorable spiritual Cato’s, those parsimonious dispensers of 
mercy. 1745 J- Mason Self Anowd. i. v. (1853) 46 Nature 
.. deals out fier Favours in nT gti State with a parci- 
monious Hand. 186s Szetey Acce //ome i, (ed. 8) 4 They 
asked, is God s0 little parsimonious of his noblest gift. | 

o. Of things: Yiclding spatingly, unproductive ; 
meagre, scanty; showing parsimony, poor, mean. 

1713 C'trss WINCHELSEA Mise, Poems 169 T’allay thy 
envy'd Gains, Unthought of, on the parcimonious Plains. 
1783 Miss Burney Cecé/ia 1. ix, Her dress, though parsi- 
monious, was too neat for a beggar. 1830S, Waarun Dia 
Physic, (ed. Tauchn.) I. 21 Our parsimonious fare hardly 
deserved the name of food. 

Hence Parsimo‘niously adv., Parsimo‘nious- 


ness, 

2671 L. Anpison IV, Barbary v.130, | find them..without 
Parsimoniousness, and placing no Character of good House- 
keeping in abundance of Viands, 21745 Swirr (J.), Our 
ancestors acted parsimoniously, because they only spent 
their own treasure for the good of their posterity; whereas 
we squandered away the treasures of onr posterity. 1822-56 
Dr Quincey Confess. (1862) 161, 1 continued .. to live most 

rsimoniously in eee 1859 Heirs Friends in C. 
ser, tt. 11, v. z10 It should tend to.. generosity rather than 
to parsimoniousness. 

Parsimony (pausimani), Also 5- parcl-, (7 
percemonie). [ad. L. parsimédnia ot parciminia, 
{. parc-dre, ppl. slem pars- to spare, save. Cf. It. 

parsimonia (Florio 1598), F. parctmonte (1867 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), parsimonie (Cotgr. 1611); adm. in 
Dict. Acad. 1798 a ee altered 1835 to 
parcimonie, Latin scholars appear to agtee that 
parsimonia was the actual spelling in classical L.] 
Carcfulness in the employment of money or 
matcrial resources; saving or economic disposi- 
tion. a. In good or neutral sense. > 

3433-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) II. 35 The nowble man 
Ligurgus..movenge that parcimony scholde be hade of 
alle men, leste the labore of cheuallry scholde faile thro 
re, casgo tr, Pol Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 

. 90 A prince of great parsimonic, and in noe respecte 
ambitlous, 2604 R. Cawnrey Jaéle Alph., Parsimonic, 
thriftines, sparing. 1623 Cockezam, Parsimonic, thrifti- 
esse, good husbandrie. 1632 T. Powen. Jom Al Trades 
(1876) 170 Without profusenesse, or too much percemonie. 
1643 Anes Marrow pee Parsimony isa vertue whereby 
we make only honest an ees expences. 1776 ADAM 
Suit JV. NV. v, tii. (1869) 11. g09 The want of parsimony in 
time of peace, imposes the necessity of contracting debt in 
time of war. 1865 Tv.oa Early fist. Man. ix. 268 In,.all 
domestic matters, they use the ancient parsimony. 

b. In dyslogistic sense: Stinginess, niggardliness. 
356 Even Arte Nauig. Pref, By miscrable_couctousnes 
and parcimonie, 1673 Lady's Cail. n, iti. § 5 This is one of 
the most pernicious parsimonies imaginable. 1697 Davoren 
Virg. Georg, 11. 281 Nor be with harmful Parsimony won. 
171z AasutTuxot Join Bald ii. vii, 1t is impossible to march 
up close to the frontiers of fru ality, without entering the 
territories of parsimony. 1782 Miss Buasev Cecilia v. viii, 
ly parsimony, vulgarity and meanness [he should] render 
fiches contemptible, 187% Daily News 3-Jan., What is not 
Just economy may fairly be charged with the opprobrious 
Name of parsimony. 2896 Times 1 Sept. 7/4 Due to ill- 
judged Parliamentary interference and to the misplaced 
Parcimony of the Treasury, 

ce. fig, With reference to immaterial things. 

1686 Biount Glossogr., Parsimony,.. brevity ot sparing: 
tess in the use of words. 1667 SoutH Serm. I. 286 That 
Parsimony in God's Worship were the worst Husbandry 
in the World. 1876 LowrLt Among my Bhs, Ser. i. 40 
Dante's parsimony of epithet, 

d. Law of parsimony: the logical principle 
that no more causes or forces should be assumed 
than are necessary to account for the facts. 

1837 Sia W, Hamitton Aetaph. xxxix. (1870) If. 395 The 
law of Parcimony, which forbids, without necessity, the 
multiplication of entities, powers, principles, or causes; 
Shove all, the postulation of an crknows force, where a 

uwn Impotence can account for the effect. 1854 Bowen 
Logic i, 17 By the law of parsimony. .language makes up 
its millions of names or designations ont of comparative) 

few words. 1890 C. L. Morcan Anim. Life & Intell. (1891) 
74 We do not know enough aboui the causes of variation to 
be rigidly bound by the law of parcimony. 

Parsism (patsiz’m). [f. Parsi, PARS-EE + 

-IsM.] = PARSERISM. 

a Froupe Nemesis of Faith 89 It was the development 

Jarsism in settling ‘aed the vast question of the ge 
pare 2893 T. K. Cueyxe Orig. Psalter viii. 437 

Sconceivable on the principles of Parsism. 

Parsley (pausli). Forms: a. 1 petersilie, 4-5 
petrosil i il, 

“ Osilya, -sili. 8. 3-5 percil, 4~5 peresil, per- 
Bil, -sel, -cel, -cyl(1, -sile, -syle, -sylle, -cile, 
ee -cell(e, -cylle, 4~7 -cell; 5 paroyl, -celle, 

¢.-sell, 8 Sc, -sel, 8-9 dial. -sil, -oel. -y. 4-6 

Bercely, 4-7 persely, 5 -selye, -eelee, -coli, 

oe -eyly, -aol(e)y, 5-6 -oelly, 6 -seley, 

ccley, 6-7 -selle; 5 parcel(l)y, 6 -sclye, -celye, 

Z s 67 -sely. 5. 5 perale, 5-7 (8 dial.) 
at 6 -lle, 7 -ly; 6 parslye, 6-8 parsly, 

~ Parsley. [In a forms (cf. ONG. felarsile, 
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MING. petersti, Ger. petersilie, MDu. petersilie, 
Du, feterselie), ad. late L. petrosilium, an unex- 
plained alteration of cl. L. petroselinum, a. Gr. 
weTpoaédivoy * era). ”, f wérpa rock, or 
nérpor slone + aéAivoy parsley. In @ forms, a. OF. 
peresié (13the. in Hatz.-Darm.), later fersi/:—late 
L, petrosidtum; in It. petrosi/lo (Florio), now petro- 
sellino. In ¥ and 38, perselye, etc., app. a mixture 
of the OF. forms with the ending of the OE.] 

1. A biennial umbelliferous plant (Petroselinum 
sativeent, sometimes classed as Apium or Carum 
Petroselinum), a nalive of the Mediterranean 
region, having white flowers, and aromatic leaves 
which in the commonly cultivated variety are 
finely divided and curled, and are used for season- 
ing and garnishing various dishes; in another 
variety (A/amburg parsley) the large spindle- 
shaped root is dressed and eaten. Hence, the 
Jeaves of this plant, or the plants collectively. 
(Not uscd with @ or in f/., exc. as = kind of 
parsley.) Also extended to the genus Petrosedinzent. 

a. c1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 240 Hy sume men.. petersilie 
hatep, 1398 Tanvisa Barth, De P. R. xvit. exxx. (MS. 
Bodl.) If. 223/1 Petrosilye [1495 Petrosili] hatte Petrosilium 
and is an herbe pat growep in gardynes wib gocde smel. 

B. [e1265 Voce. Plant-n. in Wr.-Wilcker 556/11 Petro- 
sillusi, peresil,i, stoansuke.) 1362 Lanct. P. Pt. A. vil. 273, 
Lhaue porettes and percyl [v. 77. persil(e, persely} 4 1400 
Pistill Susan 07 Pe persel, be passenep, poretes to preie. 
©1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 427 Take sage 
and parcyl. 24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 710/14 Hoe petro- 
cillum, persylle. ¢ 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 169 Per+ 
site. 1483 Cath. Angl.270/2, 275/2 Parcelle, Percelle, peiro- 
cillum, 14.. Treat. Gardening in Archzxologia Liv. 1. 
164/126 The kynde of percell. 2395 Duxcan Afp. Etymeol., 
Petroselimwn, parsell. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parsil. 

y, 8. 62386 Cnaucer Cook's Prol. 26 Of thy percely [v. r7. 
penis esele, «sely, -celly] yet they fare the wors. 1393 

not. P, Pl. C. 1x. 310 Ich haue porett-plontes perselye 
[v. v. percile] and scalones. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorumt (1862) 31 
Take persoley and sage and grynde hit wele. ¢ 1440 hee 
Parv. 393/2 Persley, herbe (K. percyly, 5S. percyle, 2. 
pore petrocillum vel petroctlium, ¢ 1450 Two Cookery 

ks. 72 Take pareely: uge, Isoppe, Rose Mary. 1530 
Pacscr. 252/t Parcelay, parsil. asa Booape Dietary xix. 
(1870) 278 The Rootes of percelly soden tender. 1570 Levins 
Mantp. 99/32 Parcelye. 1584 Cocan Haven Health xxxi. 
(1636) so ‘Whe chiefe vertuc of perselie is in the roote. 1594 
Lytv Aloth. Bond. ur iv, Me thought his hose were cut 
and drawen out with parsly. 1617 Minsneu Ductor, Parsley, 
.. Perselie,.. Persly. 1620 Veuxer Via Recta vii. 133 
Sodden with Orgaine and Parsely. Evetyn Acefaria 
8 Fried in fresh Butter crisp with Persley. 1747 WeEstEV 
Prim, Physick (1762) 39 A Plaister of chopt Parsley mixt 
with Butter, 1876 Haecev Mat. Jedd. (ed. 6) 581 Parsley 
yields an aromatic volatile oil. | : 

2. Applied, with defining words, to varions 
plants (almost all umbelliferous), mostly with 
fincly-divided leaves; as 

Bastard Parsley, the genus Caucatis, esp. C. daucoides; 
Beaked Parsley, the genus Authriscus (from its beaked 
fruit); Black Parsley, (a) Stone Parsley, Sison Amomune} 
® a shrubby umbelliferous plant of Madeira, Welanoselinum 

Thapsia) decipiens; Corn Parsley, a cornficid weed, 
Petroselinume segetum, allied to the common parsley; 
Garden Parsley, Hamburg Parsley (sce 1); Parent 
Paraley, an old name for Alexanders, Smyrnium Olusa- 
trum, Hedge Barweys t(a) = Bastard Parsley; (4) 
Torilis Anthriseus (seo Hence sé. 10), or the genus Torélts; 
Macedonian Parsley, Sese/i (2ubon 1.) macedonicunt ; 
also identified by Lyte, etc. with various other umbellifers; 
Marah Parsley, t(2) an old name for smallage ur wild 
celery, <ipinmt graveolens; (6) ‘Enanthe Lachenalié and 
the genus Elzvoselinunt’ (Miller Péamt-n. 1884); Milk, 
Milky Parsley, a name for species of Pexcedanunt and 
Selinuns with milky juice; Mountain Parsley, (a) an 
umbelliferous plant, Peucedanunt Oreoselinum; (6) the 
Parsley Fern, Adlosorus crispus (Cryptogramme crispa)i 
Pig's Parsley, ‘probably Anthriscus sylvestris’, Cow- 
parsley (Britten & Holland); Rock Parsley, t (a) Stone- 
parsley; (6) the Parsley Fern; tRose Parsley, a name 
suggested by Turner for the garden anemone; Square 
Parsley, t (a) applied by Turner toCarum Bulbocastanunt; 
(4) now usually applied to Piychotis heterophylla (Carum 
heterophyllum); Pe ae lee sat Parsley, ‘au old 
name for Simyrnium apiifoliunt' (Miller), from its hollow 
stem; Wild Parsley, name for various wild umbellifers 
with finely-divided leaves. See also Ass Parsley, Bua 
Parsley, Cow-rarsusv, Dog's Parsicy (Doc 6. 18d), Fools 
Parsley (Foo. sb. 7), Hemiock Parsley, Horse Parsley, 
Suzer's Parsley, STONE-FARSLEV, WATER-FARSLEY. 7 

1948 Exyot, Cawcaliz,..an herbe like fenel with a white 
flowre and short stalke, and is ssoneed to come of naughtye 
ge seede. It is also called *bastarde persely. 1578 

win Dodocns v. xiviii.6za. 28qr Wethering’s Arr. Brit. 
Pl, (ed, 3) 143 Common *Beaked-parsley. Fruit cgg-shaped. 
the Turxen Heréal m1. 139b, Sison..is called of som 
“black perselye, 1861 Miss Paatr Flower. Pl. WT. 3 A 
shrubhy plant of this: Order .. called the Black Parsley. 
1633 Jounson Gerarde’s Herbal wu. cece, 1017 Of “Corne 
Parsley, or Hone-wort. 1640 Paaxinson Theatr. Bot. 
931. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 321 Parsley, Corn, 
Sison, 1§78 Lyte Dodvens v.xli. 605 "Garden Parsely hath 
greene leaues, lagged, and in diners places deepe cut, and 
snypt. 1713 tr. Pomet's fist. Drugs 1. a A plant which 
resembles,.our Garden-Parsley. 1578 Lytx Dodoexs v. xlv. 
608 Of *great Parsely or Alexander. /éid. 609 The seede 
of great Parsely is of lyke vertne to the seede of the garden 
Parsely. 1796 C. Maesuaut Garden. xv. (2823) 245 Parsley 
broad leaved, as an esculent root, ls commonly called 
*Hamburgh parsley and is eat as carrots, 1633 JOHNSON 
Gerarde's Herbal ui. cecciii. 1022 Caucalis minor flose. rub, 
.- I have thought good tocall "Hedge, or field Parsley. 168. 
Saumon Doron Med. &7 Vedge, or Bastard Parsty. 157 


PARSLEY-PIERT. 


Lyte Dodoens v. xliv. 607-8 Of stono Parsely..The whiche 
++is the true Parsely, called by the name of the place, where 
as it groweth most plentifully, Parsely of *Macedonic. 1640 
Parxinson Theatr. Bot. P47. 2706 Pulturs, Macedonian 
Parsicy, otherwise called A lisanders, one of the Furnitures 
of Winter-Sallets. 1746 Watson in Ail. Trans. XLIV. 240 
Two Persons, who had eaten these roots, mistaking them 
for Macedonian Parsley. 1578 Lyre Dodoens v. xiii, 606 Of 
*Marish Parsely, March or Smallache, 1657 W. Cotes 
Adam in Eden 2 1866 Treas, Hot. 849/1 Parsley, Marsh, 
Elzoselinunt. 2 Gatring Brit, Bot. 142 *Milk parsley 
(Selinum), 1884 Mituua Plant-n., Peucedanum palustre, 
Brimstone-wort, iwi o 1640 Paaxinson Theatr. Bot, 
928, I have entituled it in English, Wild ‘milkie Parsley, 
1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 321 Parstey, Milky, Se/inswom., 
1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xiii. 607 The Auncientes have alwayes 
described a kinde whiche they name “Mountayne Parsely.. 
albeit it be nowe growen out of knowledge. 1760 J. Lex 
Introd. Bot. App. 331 Parsley, Mountain, A thantanta. 1861 
Miss Paarr Flower. Pt. V1. 168 Curled Rock-brake, 
Mountain Parsley, or Rock Parsley. 1866 I'reas. Sot. 
849/t Parsley, Mountain, ?eucedanum Oreoselinum. a t6g7 
Auvagey Wilts. (R. Soc. MS. p. 120) (Br. & Holl. s.v. Pig's 
farsiey), The taylor’s wife .. made a pultesse of * Pigges- 
Parseley stampt with oatemeale grutts, and tooke a the 
swelling inavery Short time. 1611 Cotcr, Persil dz roe.. 
*Rocke Parseley, stone Parseley. 1861 [see J/ountain 
Parsicy). 1548 urner Names of Merbes 13 Anemone 
groweth muche about Bon in Germany..it may be called in 
english “rose perseley. /déd. 22 Bunium,.may be called in 
englishe *square perseley. 1866 7reas. Bot. 849/t Parsley, 
Square, Ptychotis heterophylla. 1597 Gexanor Herbal i. 
ccelxxxvii, 869 Smyrnium..in English .. *Thorowbored 
Parsley. ¢1265 Voc. Plant-n, in Wr..Wiilcker 555/12 Clo- 
sera, i, alisaundre, i "wilde percil. @ 1450 Stockh. Med. 
AMS. ii. 783 in Anglia XVI1N1. 426 Wylde persyle most is 
he lyk. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 74 Sison...Ther 
groweth a kinde of this besyde Shene, and it maye be 
called in englishe wylde Perseley. 1622 Cotcr., Mersil 
aigrun, Wild Parseley, great water Parseley, sallade Parse- 
ley. 1760 J. Lee dnirad. Bot, A P. j2r Parsley, Wild, of 
America, Cardiospermiun. 1861 f iss Pratt Flower. Pl. 
It]. 23 Petrosedinume segetuet (Corn Parsley)... This is the 
truly Wild Parsley. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as parsley-crown, -leaf, 
-pte, -rool, -wreath; parsley-flavoured, -like adjs. ; 
t+parsloy apple, a (?grcen-skinned) varicty of 
apple; parsley-bed, (a) a bed of parsley; (4) 
see quol. 1622 [cf. Gr. oéAcwov] ; pareley break- 
stone = PARSLEY-PIERT (sec BREAKSTONE); pare- 
ley eamphor = ArioL; parsley fern, name for 
the Rock Brake (Allosorus erispus ot Cryplo- 
gramme crispa), also applicd 10 a variely of the 
Lady Fem (Athyrium Filix-femina), from their 
finely-divided fronds: parsley haw, a specics of 
hawthorn (Crategus aptifolia) of Southern U.S., 
with finely-cut leaves; + paraley-more, parsley- 
root; t pareley vine, some variety of grape-vine. 

o1440 Alph, Tales (E. E. T.S.) xxiv. 18 Per come so swete 
asavur oute of his *parcell bed & his erbis. a1§92 Garene 
Yas. /V, 1. iii, She is like a frog in a parsley-bed. 2622 
Magoe u. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 1. 25 margin, That 
phrase which we vse to tittle children, when we tell them 
they were borne in their mothers Parsly-bed. 1687 SettLe 
Refi. Dryden 51 Little less Poetical, then Parsly-beds for 
the conception of Children. 1796 Pecox Anonyme. t. $91 
(809) 52 The child, when new-born, comes out of the persle 
bed, they will say in the North. 1892 T. Haaov IWell- 
Beloved mm. tit 1633 Jonnson Gerarde's Herbal ei iii. 
1594 Inthe West countrey about Bristow they call this Herbe 
Percepier; but our herbe women in Cheapside know it by 
the name of *Parsley Breakestone. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
Parslie Break-stone, Parsley-Piert. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem, 
VILL 118 Apiol, or *Parsley Camphor, is a crystalline sub- 
stance, extracted .. by distilling parsley-seeds with water. 
1648 Heanicx Hester. Epigr. to Larr, No more shall I 
from mantle-trees hang downe, To honour thee, my little 
“parsly crown. 1693 G.Steenny in Dryden's Fuvenat viii. 
(1697) 212 The poor Renown Of putting all the Grecian 
Actors down, And winning at a Wake their Parsley-Crown. 
19777 Licutroot Flora Scot. 11. 655 Osmunda crispa... 

tisped Fern. *Parsley Fern. 1866 7'rcas, Bot. 489/2 Fern, 
Parsley, Adlosorus crispus; also sometimes applied 10 
Alhyrium Filix Jentina crisgum. ¢ 1400 Master of Game 
(MS Dighy 182) xii, Take pe lenes of leekes..and of *persle 
leues, 1486 &. St, Albans B iij, Take the Juce of “percelly 
Moris otherwise calde percelly Rootis. 2866 Treas. Bot. 
79/2 In Cornwall it is.. aeeely used in "parsley pies, which 
are tiar to that part of England. 1876 Miss Baaovon 
Je Presper Dau. vii. 93 A parsley-pic..in which tender 
young chickens nestled in a bed of parsley and cream. 
araso Stockh. Med. MS. i. 429 in Anglia XVIII. 306 
Take ..sawge and “percely-rotys. 1657 Austen Frute Trees 
1 59, 1 know none so good, and fit for our Climate as the 
*Parsley Vine. 

Parsley-piert (-piest). Also parsley pert. 
[app. 4 popu corruption of F. ferce-pierre, lit. 
*plerce-stone ’, according to Littré, one of the Fr. 
names of this plant: cf, Breakstoxg.] A dwarf 
annual herb (Akhentilla arvensis), allied to the 
Lady’s Mantle, growing on dry barren groand, 
hedge-banks, etc., with Jagged leaves and minute 
green axillary flowers, (Erroa. applied to the 
Knawel, Scleranthus annuus: sce quot. 15907.) . 

1897 Gunaane Herbal ui, clxii. 454 Knawel, which herbe is 
called (as I saide before) Parsley Piert. 1640 Coy 
Theatr. Bot. w. xvi. 449, | shewed you before that the wor 
Parsly pert, was but a corruption of time in the vulgar 
sort, and Percepier also, derived from the French word 
Percepierre, which..signifieth as much 2%. Lee so ees 
breakestone in English, 2 9 Clones fess eee Colones 


ae x 
ed al ay and ‘arvensis (parsley-piert) is an 


extremely debased mowclike descendant. a 4, 


PARSMENT. 


Parsling, obs. form of PARCELLING. 

+ Parsment. Sc. Obs. app. = PaRTIMENT. 

1513 Douctas /Zneis V. x. 31 Twise sax childer followis 
ilkane about In thair parsmentis|L. agwiine partito] arrayit 
in armour brycht. 

Parsnip (pi‘isnip). Forms: a. 4 passenep, 
4-6 pasnepe, 5 pastnep, 5-6pasnep, 6pasneppe. 
8. 6 parsnepe, -neppe, -nebb, parsenep, pers- 
nepe, perseneppe, 7 parsenip, parsneip, 8 pars- 
neep, 6—parsnep, parsnip. [Corrupted from ME. 
passenep, pasnep(e, ultimately repr. L. pastindca 
‘parsnip’, a name connected with astinare to dig 
and trench the ground, Geen a two-pronged 
digging-fork. Thence OHG. fastinak, -naga, Ger. 
pastinak, -nake, Du. pastinak; in It. pastinaca, 
OF, pasnaie, panaie, also pasnasse, Panaise, mod. 
F, panais. The ME, form may have been derived 
from OF. pasnaize, with the second syllable changed 
to wep, after ME. *#ép (in 15th. wep, nepe, neppe) 
:—-OE. nd tumip, ad.L. udpus, the parsnip being 
considercd a kind of xege. Cf. the later word 


turnep, TURNIP. 

Other (mostly 16th c.) French forms were pastende, pas- 
tenaye, also the deriv. forms pastenade, -tinade, -tonade, 
Pastenague, -ague, -aille; but these were too late to affect 
the Engl. word. The OE. Glossaries render pastinaca, 
‘feldmora, walhmore, wealmora,-more', in rathe. ‘walmore’.} 

1. A biennial umbelliferons plant (Pastinaca 
Sativa), a native of Europe and part of Asia, 
having pinnate leaves, yellow flowers, and a pale 
yellow root which in the cultivated variety is 
fleshy, sweet, and nutritious, and has been used 
from ancient times as a culinary vegetable; a kind 
of beer and a wine are also locally made from it. 
Hence, the root or edible part of this plant. Also 
extended to the genus Pasiinaca. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxxvii. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 225 h/2 Eneriche herb wipa rote of meche norissching hab 
seede bat is nou3t norisschinge: as it farep in Pasnepis and 
in rapis. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 107 Pe persel, la Passenep, 
poretes to preue. ¢1420 Mallad. on Husb. 1x.56 Also this mone 
is sowyng of Bestepe. a1450 Stockh, Med. 84S.95 Past- 
nepys erroles. 1530 PatsGr. 252/1 Pasneppe an herbe. 1533 
Exyor Cast. Melthe (153 ) 25 Parsnepes and carettes. 1562 
Terner Herbai nu. 138 b, Of Persnepes. 1570 Levins Manip, 
140/42 A parsnip, pastinaca, 1594 R. Asurey tr. Loys de 
Koy 28 Leekes, chibols, carrets, parsnebbs, 1699 Eve.yn 
Acetaria 51 Parsnep..is hy some thought more nourishing 
than the Turnep. 176a Geat/. Mag. 261 To sow parsneps 
in the open fields. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 189 The Parsnip is .. extensively cultivated in 
Jersey aad Guernsey for feeding milch cows. 

b. Prov. Fine (fair, soft) words butter no 
parsnips (see also BUTTER v. 1c). 
_ #3625 Frercuer Woman's Prize 1. iii, I shall rise again, 
if there be truth In eggs, and butter'd parsnips. 1639 CLARKE 
Paroemiologia 12 Faire words hutter aoe parsnips, verba non 
alunt familiam. 1797 G. Couman Heir at Law 111. iii, 
Business is husiness; and fine words, you know, butter no 
parsnips. 1867 TrotLore Chron. Barset UH. xii, 1 often tell 
em how wrong folks are to say that soft words butter no 
patsnips, and hard words break no bones, 

Applied, with defining words, to various 
umbellifers, allied to or resembling the common 
parsnip; as 

Giant Parsnip, ‘the genus Heracleum’ (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); Meadow Parsnip, (a) Cow-parsuip, Heracleunt 
Sphondylium; (6) the N. American geaus Thasfium; 
Prickly Parsnip, Sea Parsnip, names for the genus 
Echinophora, esp. E. spinosa, growing on sea-shores, with 
prickly inflorescence; Rough Parsnip, (a) Cow-parsnip, 
Heracleum Sphondyltum (6) the Opopanax plant, Ofo- 
pales Chironium (Pastinaca Ofpopanax); ictorian 

ately Trachyntene australis (Miller); Wild Parsnip, 
the wild form of Pastinaca sativa (see 1). See also Cow- 
PARSNIP, WATER-PARSNIP, 

3562 Turner /Yerbal u. 145 Spondilion. .maye he called in 
Englishe Kow persnepe or *middow persnepe. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 1140 Thaspium, a genus of North American ortho- 
spermous Unibelliferz. .. ts popular American name is 
Meadow Parsnip. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod, Bot. A Pp. 321 
Parsnep, *Prickly, Lckinophora, + TURNER Noned of 
Herbes 76 Sphondilium..may be called in englishe Caw- 
persnepe or *rough Persnepe. 1640 Parxinson 7heatr. Bot. 
1286 The “Sea Parsneppe. 1538 Exyor, Siaphilinus, *wylde 
pesnypee TH, Westev Prim. Physick (1762) ar A 

‘oultis of Wild Parsnips flowers, leaves, and stalks, 

3. attrib. and Comd., as parsnip beer, culture, 
ple, seed, tint, wine; parsnip-coloured adj.; par- 
snip-chervil, Anthriseus bulbosus (Cheerophyllum 
bulbosum), cultivated for its esculent root. 

1617 Muwptrron Witch 1, i. 65 Vl send you venison, 
custard, parsnip-pie. 1834 J. Baxter Libr. exes Agric. 
(1846) I. 417 March is the month for making parsnip wine, 
1866 Treas. Bot. 74/1 The Parsnip Chervil..is a native of 
France... In size and shape the root attains the dimensions 
of a small Dutch carrot. 1897 Daily News 24 Mar. 7/3 
Parsnip beer contained nearly 14 per cent. [of proof spirit}. 
1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 375 The pale or parsnip tiat 
which belongs to nephritis. 

Parson (pitson, pa-is’n). Forms: «. 3-6 
persone, 3-7 person, (4-5 -oun, § -un, 6 -onne). 
8. 4 parsonne, -oun, 4-6 -one, 4- parson. 
[ME. persone, a. OF. and AF. persone (12the. in 
Littré, 1292 in Britton), later OF. (Picard) par- 
soune (1466 in Godef.), AF. parsone, parson (Little- 
ton) 1—L. persona (see Person), in med.L. ‘ rector 
of 2 parish’: see Note below. ] 
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1. Zee. A holder of a parochial benefice in full 
possession of its rights and dues; a rector, Parson 
tmparsonee: see IMPARSONEE. arson mortal, 
LP, immortal; see B. quot. 1706. 

a, cx2go Lutel Soth Serm. 51 in O. E. Misc. 188 Pes 
persones ich wene ne beop heo no3t for-bore. ¢ 1290 Beket 
s6r in S. Eng. Leg. I. 122 Person, preost, opur 3wat-so he 
beo. /id. 1978/2425 Of priores and of persones: and manie 
obpur clerkes al-so. 1362 Lanci. &. P4 A. Prol. 80 Persones 

8. parsons] and parisch prestes playnep to heore Bisschops, 

at Fear Parisch hab ben pore sepbe pe Pestilence tyme. 
€ 1386 Craucer Prod, 478 A good man was ther of Religioun 
And was a poure Person [v. 77. persoun, -one, parson] of a 
toun. ¢€1449 Pecock Regr. 394 That the louzen curatis as 

rsouns and vikers of paras henis ben stabili endewid in 
Ee riz3t, 5553 T. Witson Rhe?. 20 A patrone of a benefice 
wil have a poore yneramne soule to beare the name of a 
rsone for xx marke. 1625 Burces Pers. fithes 61 The 

‘erson of Whitwell being sued for taking away a Horse for 
a Mortuary. 

B. 11314-18 Rolls of Partt. 1. 313/1 Au Priour de Launseton, 
Parsone de la dite ville.] ¢1325 Poent Times Edw. 1155 in 
Pot, Songs (Camden) 326 Sone so a parsoun is ded and in 
eorthe icdon, Thanne shal the patroun have 3iftes anon. 
1397 Lanct. P. Pl. B. vy. 422, I haue be prest and parsoun 
passynge thretty wynter. 1449 Pastor Lett, 1.87, j scholere 
of Cambryg, qweche is parsone of Welle. 1560 Daus tr. 
Slcidane’s Comm. 119b, The parson and vicar wyll have 
for a mortuary, or a coarse present, the best thynge that is 
about the house. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 192 (1810) 
205 Whose prior was parson thereof, and had a vicar endowed 

of Batter Colt. 40 If a meer Lay-mao be 
inducted into a Benefice, he is, whilst he continues in 
possession,a Parson de Facto, 1691 Br. StiLuincrL. Charge 
15 A Vicar cannot appoiat a Vicar, but a Parson may. And 
althothat Name among some be used asa Term of Reproach, 
yet in former Ages Personatus and Dignitas were the same 
thing; and so used here in England inthe time of Henry II. 
1706 Puitutrs, Parson Mortal, the Rector of a Church, 
made for his own Life, was formerly 60 call'd,.. but a 
Collegiate or Conventual Body, to whom the Church is 
for ever appropriated, was styled Persona fmmiortalis, or 
Parson lmmortal. » Ord. in Counc. 13 Jan. in Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4508/1 All Geers Vicars and Curates within 
this Realm. 1765 Biacxstone Cowrm. 1. xi. 384 A parson 
«is one that hath full possession of all the rights of a 
parochial church...He is sometimes called tbe rector. .of 
the church: hut the appellation of sarsou, (however it may 
be depreciated by familiar, clownish, aad indiscriminate use} 
is the most legal, most beneficial, and most honourable title 
that a parish priest can enjoy. 1901 Srrorr Bk, Com. Order 
Introd. 49 #ote, The word aoe is used in lists of clergy 
till 1645 ta mark those who had the whole tithes of a parish, 
like Rector, 
+b. Grey (grey-coated, grey-coat) parson: an 
impropriator or farmer of the parish tithes. Ods. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. 1830 in Cobdett's Rural Rides 

(1886) 1. 123 wofe. 1847-78 in HaLLiweLL. 


2. Extended successively, in popular use, so as 
to include a vicar, or any beneficed clergyman; a 
chaplain, a cnrate, any clergyman; a noncon- 
formist minister or preacher. In the more extended 
sense only coflog., and (exe. in rural use) usually 


more or less depreciatory or dyslogistic, 

1588 Suans. LZ. L. L. v. ii, 932 When all aloud the winde 
doth hlow, And coffing drownes the Parsons saw, 159 
Srenser M. Hubberd 480 The Foxe was well indue’d to 
a Parson. 1616 R. C. Sémes' Whistle vi. 2383 The country 
parson may, as in a string, Lead the whole parish vnto 
anything. 1666 Soutu Serm, I. 204 Call a man Priest 
or Parson, and you set him in some Mens Esteem, len 
Degrees below his own Servant. x69x Lurrren. Brief 
Reé, (1857) 1. 311 Mr. Baxter, the famous nonconformist 
parson, 1s lately dead. 1720 Gorpon & Trencnarp /nde- 
pend. Whig (1728) 187 After a Coach and Six, the next’ 
Trappings of Domestick Grandeur, are a Page, Plate, and 
a Parson. 1771 Horne in Fuentus Lett, li. 264 Popular pre. 
judice .. is violent against the parson. 31799 Han. More 
fem, Educ, (ed. 4) 1.15 The clergy are spoken of under the 
contemptuous appellation of The Parsons. 1825 JEFFERSON 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 9 This information 1 had from 
Parson Hien who Wappegell at the time to be ia London. 
1827 Sporting Mag. KX. 5q The interruption [of a prize 
fight]..through the intervention of ag at Hungerford, 
anda Methodist parson. 1859 Geo. Exior 4. Sedei, Which 
was ye thinkin’ on, Seth,.. the pretty parson's face or her 
sarmunt? 1899 Daily News 29 May 5/4 ‘Mr. C.! He 
ain’t a parson. He's a Man’, with great emphasis on the 
‘man’, ‘ He’sadownright Christian man. That's what he is,’ 

3. transf. From the black coat of a clergyman, 
Aon to animals with black fur or markings, as 
a black lamb, a black rabbit, or to birds with 
black feathers, as the Jsle of Wight parson, the 
cormorant. Seé also PARSON-BIRD. 

1806 Guide to Watering Places 176 The cormorant, called 
hy the sailors‘ the Isle of Wight Parson’. 1827 Cot. HAWHER 
Diary (1893) I. 312 The chase we had with the shag, alias 
cormorant, alias ‘parson’. 31853 W. D. Coorer Sussex 
Gloss., Parson, the hake... So called from the black streak 
on its back. 1881 Leicester Gloss., Parson, a large hlack 
beetle; a cockroach. 1886 E.wortuy IV, Som. Word-bk., 
Parson,..a hlack rabhit...A farmer when ues cried 
out to me. .there’s a parson | shoot thick for God's sake. 

b. A tiny finch of Brazil, Spermophila minuta’ 
(Cent. Dict, 1890). 


4. Angling. A kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 344 The Parson .. is a 
very showy fly. 

5. fig. A finger-post : see quots. Chiefly dal. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vile. 7., Parson, a guide post, hand or 
finger post by the r id side for directing travellers;.,be- 
cause .. it sets people in the right way. 1819 Banguet 59* 
Like the rude guide post some a parson call That points the 
way but never stirs at all, 1889 in 4. 1. Lincs. Gloss. 


there. 1691 Case of £. 


PARSON, 


6. attrib. and Comb, a. appositive, as parson. 
editor, -magistrate, -peer, -physician, etc.; b, 
attrib., as parson-power, -premium; ¢. obj. gen., 
ete., as parson-baiting, fighter, -hunting, -worship; 
parson-like adj. od. Special Combs.: parson-and- 
clerk, (@) a children’s game: see quot. 1863; (2) 
‘= parson-in-the-pulpit (a); parson-grey sé. and 
a., dark grey, priest-grey; parson-gull, a local 
name of the great black-backed gull (Larus 
marinus); parson-has-lost-his-coat, name of 
some game; parson-in-the-pulpit, a popular 
name, from the form of the flowers, of two plants, 
(a) cuckoo-pint, (4) monkshood ; parson’s-nose, 
the rump of a fowl, etc.; parson’s-week, the time 
taken as a holiday by a clergyman who is excused 
a Sunday, lasting (usually) from Monday to the 


shinny. week following. Also PARSON-BIRD. 
1788 H. WaLpoe Let.io Mrs. H. More 22Sept., Letmysnuft 
of life flit to the last sparkle of folly, like what children call 
the *parson and clerk in a hit of burnt paper. a 1800 Cow: 
PER On observing sone namesin Biog. Brit. 1863 Barnes 
Dorset Dial, Gloss., Passons an’ elarks, the running fiery 
spots on burning paper. 1882 Gloss, Devon. Plant-n.(E.D.S.), 
arson-and-Clerk, Arun maculaium. 1826 W.E. ANorews 
Exam, Fox's Cal. Prot. Saints 473 The *parson-editor of 
the folio edition of the Vew Book of Martyrs. 1821 Blackw, 
Mag. VIL. 620 His bonnet blue, a coat of *Parson gray, 
¥885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 208 Greater Blac . 
backed Gull ..*Parson gull, or mew. 31889 Dovie Micah 
Clarke 163 Saturday night game of ‘kiss-in-the-ring ', or 
* *parson-has-lost-his-coat '. 1742 Fie.oine J, Andrews un 
vi, Some of them declaring that *parson-hunting was the best 
sport in the world. 1856 F, E, Pacer Owlet Owlst. 145, 
I don't see why we are to assume that *parson-hushands 
have more sense than other husbands. 1882 Gloss. Devon. 
Planin. (E.D.S.), *Parson-in-the-Pulpit, (1) Arumt mace 
fatum..(2) Aconitum Napellus. 1625 Hart A nat, Uri. 
i, 55 No lesse then three .."Parson-Physitians had ad- 
ministered to him. 1841 Lever C. O'Afalicy xvii. 319 Not 
+. pronounced doubly hazardous hy the Insurance Com- 
nies, nor acceptable under a ‘*Parson-premium’, 1839 
NGFELLOW Hyscrion vii, An epicurean morsel—a *parson’s 
nose. 18973 Slang Dict, Parson's nose, the hind part of 
a goose—a savoury mouthful. Sometimes called the Po 
nose, 1790 Cowrer Let. to Lady Hesketh 28 June, Wks. 
.1836 V1I. 39 1f they come. .they will stay..a *parson’s week, 
that is to say, about a fortnight and no longer. 1856 
Kines.ey Let. to 7. Hughes in Life xiv. (1879) H. 3, 1 wish 
you would .. go with me to Snowdon ., fora m's week, 
Ze, twelve days. 31897 W. C. Hazuitr Ourselves 4 Persons 
who identify piety with churchgoing and *parson-worship. 
Hence (mostly zonce-words) Pa'rsonarchy, rule 
by parsons, a body of ruling parsons, Parsone'se 
@., parsonic. Pa'rsonhood, the state or condition 
of a parson. Parsonify v. érans., (a) to make 
parsonic ; (4) in passive, to be married by 8 parson. 
Pa'rsonish a., like or characteristic of a parson, 
parsonic. Parsonity=jersonhood. Parsonize 
v., (a) trans. to make parsonic; (6) zutr. to play 
the parson, do parson’s work, Pa‘rsonly 4., 
belonging to or befitting a parson, Parsono‘latry, 
parson-worship, Parsono‘logy, lore about par- 
sons. Pa'rsonry, parsons collectively. Pa‘rson- 
ship, the office or position of parson, rectorship. 
31830 Lxvaminer 789/1 A pampered squirarchy, und a mag- 
nificent *parson-archy. 1860 Huxiev in L. Hualey Life 
(1900) 1. 212 Sunk, as nine tenths of women are, in mere 
ignorant *parsonese superstitions, 1834 Yait’s Mag, 1. 
632/z The perquisites af *parsonhood are of a more solid 
and tangible nature, 1880 W. S. Girt Pirates of Pen- 
zance, You shall guickly be *parsonified .. By a doctor of 
divinity. @ 1834 kat cited in Worcester (1846) for *Par- 
sonish % unch 1x Oct. 178/2 A proper nish style. 
1844 J.T. Hewrerr Parsons §& WH’. vi, All the duties of 
*parsonity, 1880in Congregationalist (U.S.) 21 June(Cent.), 
he hope that lay evangelists will not ‘presently become 
*parsonized’, 1892 Stevenson in Ji/ustr. Lond. News 
6 Ang. 171/2 Now, it seems, he’s parsonising down Somerset 
way, 3975S. J. Prarr Liberal Opin. Ixxxv, (1783) LED 129 
[Attire] ‘prig, prim, us and *parsonly. 1776 — Pupil of 
Pleas, (1777) 1.82 Whining passages about pity, and virtue, 


and all the et-catera of parsonly cant. 1852 /art's Mag. 
XIX. 342 Aeading, The *Parsonolatry of Dissent. 1815 


Byron Let. to Moore 10 Jan., Which proves .. your pro- 
ficiency in *parsonology. 1886 P. Firzceratp Fatal Zero 
xxix. (1888) 185 D.’s ready sneer about preaching or ‘par- 
sonology’, 1876 G. Merepitu Beanuch. Career 1. xvil. 259 
The *parsonry are a power absolutely to be counted for 
waste, as to progress, 1680 R. Ware Fores § Fircbrands 
11, (1682) 35 The Convert continued not fully two years in 
his *Parsonship or Parish before he died. 

[Note, The ecclesiastical use of L. persdua does not app 
before the rth c. It was app. still new at the Council of Cler- 
aiont soe when it was said, c. iii ‘Ecclesia vel decimm.. 
seepius a Episcopis sub pallinta avaritia venduntur: mortals 
nimirum, seu mutatis Clericis, quos Personas vocant ’ (Mansi 
Concilia XX. 902). Various views have been taken of 
its genesis. English legal writers, Coke, Blackstone, ete, 
have referred it to the Civil Law sense af fersona, the 
parson being viewed as the legal ‘person’ by whom the 
property af God, the Patron Saint, or the church, in 
the parish, was actually held; the person to sue and be sued 
in respect of this property. Du Cange (ed. 1762), pointin: 
tothe early equivalent use of Jersdua und diguttas, woul 
start from the sense ‘personage, great or dignified person, 
dignitary', Dr. H. Schaefer, P/arrkirche und Sift tm 
Deutschen Mittelalter (1903) § 19, shows that persona bikes 
primarily applied to the holder of a parochial living who 
was non-resideat, being either a conventual body, a chapter, 
or member of one, or often a mere layman, the spirttnal 
duties being in either case discharged by a wfcdréus or SU. 


stitute, who received a small portiun of the reventies He 


PARSONAGE. 


refers the designation to the fact that the holder of the living 
merely figured In the character or réle (cL L, persona) of 
rish clargyman, without actually discharging the duties. 
fa explains the frequent early equivalence of persdna and 
dignitds, adduced by Du Cange, in the case of conyentual 
or collegiate reclors, by the usual application of diguitds to 
the superior personages or ‘dignitaries’ of a chapter, and 
the fact that it was by these that the parochial parsonages 
were held, It would yee however that in England the 
appellation must have been early interpreted in the Civil 
Law sense; else how should it have been extended from 
the fersdna inmortalis to the persona mortalis or resident 
rector, and have become in England his legal designation ?] 


Parson, obs. form of PERSoN. 

Parsonage (pa‘isonédz). Forms: see Parson; 
also 6 -edge, -ige, 7 -adge. [Altered form, as in 
ptec, of personage, a. AF. personage, OF. per- 
son(n)age, ecclesiastical dignity or benefice, = late 
L. fersonaticum, med.L. (from Fr. or Eng.) fer- 
sondginne + see PERSONAGE.] 

1, The benefice or living of a parson; a rectory. 


Obs. exc. in Law. 

a. [1293 Brirron iv. iii, § 7 EL. 179 A prendre garde Jequel 
ele est de tut voide, ou soulement le pote. Nichols ¢r. 
It must be observed whether it [the church] is entirely 
vacant, or the parsonage enly.] ¢1380 Wyceuir IWés. (1880) 
433 Pe fourpe part shulde be dispendid to kepe pe housis of 
pe personige. 1435 Rolls of Parit, WV. 2900/2 Noun resi- 
dens of Persons of holy Chirche, upon theire Persanages. 
148s Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 93 A certen knyght that was 

tron of a chyrche solde .. a personage to a certen clerke 
toe. xxvij. marke, 1544 Supplic. to Hen. VIII (E. E. T.5.) 
34 Other patrons haue presented theyr clerckes to per- 
sonagyes & vicaragyes. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect.iii. Wks. 

1851) 288 Whether..a good Personage, or Impropriation 

ught out for him would not improper him. 

B. 1377 Lanot. P. P72, B. xia. 245 And I hadde neuere of 
hym.. Noither pronendre ne parsonage 3ut of be popis 3ifte. 
1480 Kolls of Parlt. V. 206/1 Churches, Parsonages, and 
ater Possessions. 1588 Fraunce Lawéiers Log. Ded. Pivb 
Their fathers haue either compounded with their Landlord 
for some pelting vicaredge, or payd ready money for a 
better parsonage. 6 Royalist Comp. Papers (Yorksh. 
Rec. Ser.) 11. 57 He offers the parsonage of Hornsey worth 
£100 for £1000, arog T. Baown Zve Oxford Scholars 
Wks. 1730 I. 5, 1 cannot exercise the Office .. withaut some 
Curacy, Vicarage, or Parsonage. 1818 Cavise Diges? (ed. 2) 
111. 60 ‘The rectory or parsonage, which comprises the 
parish church with all its rights, glebes, tithes, and other 
profits whatsoever. 

2. (= Parsonage-house). The house attached to 
& parson’s living, the rector’s house. Also, in 
later use, the honse of a vicar, perpetual curate, 
or other incumbent of a parish or parochial district ; 
sometimes (esp. in U.S. and Colonies) applied to 
the residence provided for any minister of religion. 
1473 Will in Rec. St. Mary at Hill (ELE. T.S,) 16 The 

sonage & Chirchyerd of seynt Botolphes Chirche. 1523 
ITKHERS. Surv. xx. (1539) 4z The syte of the personage 
Standeth.. between the sayd hye way. 1638 Eaate Micro. 
603n., Surgeon (Arb.) 62 It is ofter out of reparations, then an 
old Parsonage, a1 T. Baown Ztwo Oxford Scholars 
Wks, 1730 I. ro An old rotten Parsonage or Vicarage-house, 
1806 Bowies Banwell fill ii. 34 Where the white parson- 
8ge, among the trees, Peeped out. 

+3. The parson’s or rector’s tithe. Sc. Obs. 

18:8 Scott Fri. Midi, viii, What have 1 been paying 
Stipend and teind, parsonage and vicarage for, ever sin’ the 
aughty-nlne, and I canna get a spell of a prayer for't ? 

4. atirt., as parsonage-garden, -house, -land, 

1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (ed. Peacock) 145 Burnte by the 
said Churchwardens at the said parsonedge house. 1610 
Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Var. Collect. 1. 82 
The buildinge of the said cottage .. uppon the parsonadge 
land of Calne. 1795 Mrs. M. Rontnson Angelina 1. 26 We 
have hut few houses of any note, and please your honour— 
only three... The parsonage-house, the poor-hause, and the 
Pthlic-house. 1838 D. F. Steauss Lutheran Clergynt. 11. 
273 The door of the parsonage garden opened. 

Parsonage, obs. form of PERSONAGE, 

Pa‘rson-bird. [See Parson 3.] 

ies New Zealand hird (Prosthemadera nova- 
selandie), so called from its dark plumage and 
while neck-feathers ; also called foc-bird or tut. 

31857 C. Huastuouse N. Zealand ¥. 118 (Morris), The 
Most common, and certainly the most facetious, individual 
of the ornithology is the tui (parson-hird). 1866 Lapy 
Baaken Stat, Lok NV. Zeal. 93 Gnd). The tui, or parson- 

td, most respectable and clerical-looking in its glossy black 
suit..and white wattles of very slender feathers. 
2. ype to the Rook. 
190a HWestm. Gaz. 7 Co 2/3 Entirely devoted to the 
Blorification of our friend Mr. Rook, the parson-hird. Ibid. 
4 Feb. 12/1 We have no doubt that the * parson birds ° will 
ee the ancient tradition and celebrate their weddings 

‘ye 

Parsondom (pa‘ssondam). [f. Parson +-DoM.] 
The state or quality of a parson; the domain 
of parsons, parsons collectively. 

1850 P. Croox War of Hats 3,All parsondom is up. 1860 


Tuortors Framtley P. xiv, Mis $i i re 
ie ey + Ils sins against parsondom were 


Parsone, -elly, obs. ff. Parson, PERSON, -ALLY. 
med (pausond), ff/.a. [f. Parson + 


ED } 
. et or penned by a parson. 
# VounG Nf. 77. 1v. 840 Ve Deaf to Truth] peruse this 
yw Page, And trust, fer once,a Prophet, ie Priest. 
2. Furnished with a parson, as a parish. 
1884 in Ocinvie. 
5 ted in church or chapel. colvog. 


497 


1886 Casself's Encycl, Dict., Married and Parsoned: 
colloquial expression, signifying that all the necessary rites 
have been_perfarmed., 1892 Emuason Son of Fens 154 
(E. D. D.) Don’t you wish you was married?.. Don't you 
wish you was passoned? 

Parsoner‘(e, obs. form of PARCENER. 

Parsoness (pa‘ssonis). collog. or hewmorous. 
[See -xss1] The wife of a parson. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 1. 131 The few good ladies,.. 
such as the parsoness,..were extremely concerned. 1873 M. 
Coniins Sguire Stichester 11.1.3 A lady who was parsoness 
of the parish, 1898 Contemp. A'ev. 75 The parson reigned 
supreme in the church, and the parsoness in the schaal. 

arsonet (pirsane't). collog. or humorous. 
[f. Parson + -Et.] 

1, A parson's child. 

1813 G. Couman Br. Grins, Two Parsons xxv, The Parson 
dearly lov'd his darling pets, Sweet, little, ruddy, ragged, 
Parsopets. 

2. A Belly or newly-fledged parson. 

1834 Gen. P. Tuompsos £-verc. HL. 15 This is all ‘hay, 
straw, stubble 'j—thestuff. .tomake over to hireling preachers 
and fashionable Parsonets. 1877 P. Baooxs Lect. Preach. 
ii, (1895) 45 The people in the neighbourhood dubbed us 
‘ parsonnettes ’, é 

Parsonic (paisgnik), a [f. Parson + -1c 
(after words from Gr.).] Of or pertaining to 
& parson; resembling or characteristic of parsons. 

1785 Mas. S. Boys Coalition U1. 74 He felt himself bold, 
not entertaining any great idea of parsonic valour. 1847 C. 
Bronte ¥. Lyre xxxvii, His manners. .are nat to your taste? 
—priggish and parsonic? 1891 E. Peacock M. Brendon 
], 284 A secular as well as a parsonic view of life. 

Parsonical (pasgnikal), @. [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL.] = prec. So Parao‘nically adv., after the 
manner of a parson. 

1769 Cuestear. Left. (1774) HL. 14, I am not stoically 
advising, nor parsonicall pregening to you. 1834 Lo. Sues- 
aroone in Live I. 97 Please to let me knaw how your 
parsonical duties go on. 

Pa‘rsoning, vi/. sb. [f. Parson + -ina1.] 
Acting as a parson ; doing parson’s work. 

#1792 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Parson-dealer, Meaning by 
pars'ning to support a table. 1887 ‘l. E. Kesser Lng. 
Country Life (ston) 8 There were..many very bad clergy- 
men, to whom what they called ‘parsoning ‘was a simple bore. 

Parsoure, obs. variant of PLERcER. 

Parsuadable, -suasion, obs. ff. PERSUADABLE, 
-sUA8ION. Parsy, obs. form of ParsEE. 

Part (pat), sd. (adv.). Forms 1, 3- part; also 

-5 paart, (pard), 4-6 pert, 4-7 parte, 5 perte, 

partt, 6- Sc pairt. [In OE. ad. L. gars, 
part-em (in sense 2a); in 13the. a. F. fart = Pr. 
part, Sp., It. parte:—L. part-em part. The pl. in 
ME. was sometimes Pans, after OF. pl. fars, 
earlier farz.] 

I. Portion or division of a whole. 

1. That which together with another or others 
makes up a whole (whether really separate 
from the rest, or more often only separated in 
thought); a certain amount, but not all, of any 
thing or number of things (material or immaterial); 
any one of the smaller things into which a thing 
is or may be divided (in reality or in idea) ; 
a portion, division, section, element, constituent, 
fraction, fragment, piece. (Now the ordinary 
word for this; in OE., and usually in ME., ex- 
pressed by Drax 54,1) 

When denoting a number of persons or things, often con- 
strued as a noun of multitude, with plural verb. 

{c10s0 Syrhtfevih's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIEL. 337 
Rabanus ewyd bat se dag hxfd partes, bat synt deelis.) 
a1300 Cursor AL, 2096 Pof pe werld es..Delt..In thrin 
peres principale, Pe partes er noght perigale. ¢ 1380 

Voyeur Sef, Wks. 111. 339 Christis chirche.. hath pree 
partis. Pe first part is in Dis, wip Crist. ..The secounde 
part..ben seintis in purgatorie. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) fi. 
13.0 part is at Parys, and the other part is at Constanty- 
noble, 1440 Promp. Parv. 385/1 Paart, or deele, porcio, 
1535 Stewaat Cron, Scot, (1858) I. 37 In equal! pairtis this 
kinrik to diuide. 1538 Staexry Ss land 1. ui. 51 One 


Jouyng one a nother as membrys and partys of one body. 
1570 Birtinesuey Euclid 1. Post.ix. 8 The whole is equal to 
all his es taken together. 1574-5 Acg. Privy Council 


Scot. Ser. 1. 11. 426 With all..partis pendicles and per- 
tinentis thairof. 1609 Binte (Douay) Dews. vii. 22 He wil 
consume these nations in thy sight by litle and litle and by 
partes. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 292 Of all parts of the 
countenance the eyes are most powerfull, being as the soule'a 
window, 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1, 392 Let the Diameter 
AB af the Circle..be divided into two equal Parts in the 
Paint C. 21774 Gorosm. Hist. Greece 11. 264 The greatest 
part of the Indian cavalry were cut topieces. 1 igging 
& Seamanship |. 168 Leading-part, that part of a tackle 
which is hauled upon. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamniton Afetaph. 
xxxvii, (2870) II. 338 Whatever is the part of a part, Isa 
part of the whole. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 443, Lagree, 
Socrates, in the greater part of what you =, 1882 Jaenes 
2§ Sept. 8 They formed on a small part of deaths caused 
by infectious fevers. hs 2 3 
b. Often idiomatically nsed withont article: 
part of = % part of, some of; so greal part of = 
a great part of, much or many of; most part of, 
the majority or greater part of, most of. 
€ 1375 Cxrsor Al, 3534 (Fairf.) Gif me part of pat pou 
grayde. ax425 (bid. 19049 (Trin) A mon croked in be 
palesy And had ben moost part of his dayes (so Land A/S. : 
Cott, & Gétt, mast all), 1450 Paston Lett. 1. 107 And part 
therof sold, and part ther of yaffe, and the remenaunt thel 


PART. 


departed among them. 1531 TinvaLe E.xfos. 1 John Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) EI. 524 Part of his laws are fare ne 1611 
Busty fsa. xliv. 16 He burneth part thereof in the fire: with 

rt thereof he cateth flesh. 1760 Jounson /dler No. 97 Ps 

"he road was ble only part af tho year. 1978 Learn- 
ing at a Loss 1. 155) T shall probably spend great Part of 
the Summer with him. 1837 Soutney Hist. Penins, War 
H. 705 Great part perished before they could reach the wail, 
1847 ‘Tennyson Princ. Prol. 47 Part were drawn'd within 
the whirling hrook, 1860 Wnewen. in Life (1881) 512 We 
were at Oxford great part of last week, for the meeting of 
the British Association. | 

¢. spec. An essential or integral portion; some- 
thing essentially belonging to a larger whole; 
a conslituent, element. (Also withont article.) 

1738 Law Serious C. i. (ed. 2) 9 They must be made parts 
of our common life. 1742 Youxc V¢. Th. 1x. 413 “Tis 
a prime Part of Happiness, to know How much he i. 
hess must prove our Lot. 1816 Scorr Ai. Dwarf vi, Whe 
tider sate as if he had been a part of the horse. 1863 
Fa, A. Kemae Resid. tn Georgia 14 That formed no part 
of our discussion. 1879 Mortey Serm, 276 Affection is part 
ofinsight 

2. Specialized uses of sense 1. 

ta. =farl of speech: see 19. Obs. (The earliest 
use in English.) 

c1000 /ELraic Gram. xvi. (Z.) 107 Pry cacan synd med, 

te, ce, be man eacnad on leden-spratce to sumum casun 

ises partes. /bid. xvii 108 Anfeald zetel byd on disum 
ine ego ic, tu Su, tle he. bid. xxxix. 242 Pes part maz 
ean Zehaten dalnimend, a1300[see Pans). ¢1483 Caxton 
Dialogues viii. 38 Donettis, partis, accidents. 1615 Brinstey 
{titde) The Posing of the Parts. 21637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram, ix. Wks {Reldg.) ae In our English speech we 
number the same parts with the Latins...Only we add a 
ninth, which is the article. F 
b. The name of a division or section of a book, 
play, poem, or other literary work; in mod. use 
also sfec. Each of the portions of a work issued at 
intervals, at a uniform price, and in thin covers, 
and intended 10 be afterwards bound up into one or 
more volumes, 

¢1450 tr. De duiltatione 64 Here begynnep pe third parte 
ofinwarde conuersacyon..Capitulum primum, 1551 TuRner 
Herbal, Pral., lL haue set one part SiR great herball. 1562 
(title) The seconde parte of Guilliam Turners herball. 1594 
(title) The First Part of the Contention betwixt the twa 
famous houses of Yorke and Lancaster. 1677 Lapy Cua- 
woata in rath Rep. Hist. AMSS. Conn, App. v. 44. L have 
precocd your Lordship with the last part of //udtbras, to 

elp to heighten your mirth this Christmasse. 1742 VounG 
Nt. Th, vit. 12 Thro’ various Parts our glorious Stary runs} 
Time gives the Preface. 1873 Ruskin Stones ben, 1. Pref. 7 
abe architect had read ie ae t of the ae 

enice to purpose. rg01 Dati; ron, 27 Dec. 3/3 The 
new Dickens would have to find a second Cruikshank ta 
illustrate any novel issued in separate weekly parts. J/od. 
The work is now coming aut in monthly parts. - 

+c. An element or constituent of some quality 
or action, considered by itself (and with no stress 
on ils being merely a part); a poinl, particular. 
(Usnally in A/.) Hence adso/. Point; matter, 
affair; respect (= Party sé. 3). Ods. 

1563 Homilies 1. Repentance i. (1859) §45 Ye heard of the 
true parts and tokens of sspeniaice. 1589 Putresnam Eng, 
Poeste mm. xxiv. (Arb.) 295 But at all insolent and vnwooated 
partes of 2 mans behauiour we find many times cause to 
mislike or to be mistrustfull. a 1639 W. WuatrLey Profo- 
types nu. xxvi. (1640) 43 Perfection of parts, is when all the 
parts of goodnesse are foundina man. 1692 Locke Ede. 
§ 143 Nothing can cure this Part of Hl-breeding but Change 
and Variety of Company. 1719 Br. Roninson in Perry 
fist, Coll. Amer, Col. Ch. 1. 200 If we neglect our duty 
in that part. 

3. A portion of an animal body: either definitely, 
a particular member or organ; or indefinitely, a 
‘spot’, ‘place’ (cf. 13). Usually A/.; often with 
defining adj., as Ainder paris, rnward parts; also 
absol, (euphem.) = privy parts. 

e400 Destr. Troy 884 Yason .. anoyntide hym anon.. 
Bothe the face and pe fete, & all pe fore perte. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 3 God hath no lineamentes nor partes 
corporall, 1§.. Sir A. Sarton in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 

na previe place and a secrete pert, He shoote hime 
in at the left axtere, The arrowe quiett throughe harte. 
1535 Back parts [see Back a. 1} 1890 Srensex F. @. 
i iL 41 Her neather partes misshapen, monstruous, 1598 
B. Jonson £v, Man in Huns, w. i, 1617 Monvson /tin. 1. 
115 The inner parts of Goates. .are estecmed great dainties, 
especially in Toscany. 1634 Sin T. Hexsext Trav. 41 A 
clath which should couer those parts, made to be priuate. 
1747 Westey Prim, Physic (1762) 80 Wash the parts with 
Juice of Calamint. 1799 M. Unoerwoon reat. Dis. 
Children (ed. 4) 1. 136, | had occasion to examine the 
[of a child] very attentively at the birth, 1899 Ad. 
tt's Syst. Med, VIVE. 558 The patches in such parts may 
then assume a salmon tinge. 

+4. A minute portion of matter, a particle. Ods. 

1707 Curios. in Husb, & Gard, 31 The Eatrance of some 
such small aqueous Parts, as may excite the Fermentation. 
170g F. Havusazz Phys.-Alech. Ex. ii. (1719) 36 Woollen 
impregnated with saline and spirituous part. 4177 
Gotpsn. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 11. 88 Now the parts o 
the air, .. being in this case driven asunder hy some external 
interposition, such as fire, or any other agent. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem. 11, 278 The earthy priaciple, which is 
confounded with the indigo and some mucilaginous parts. 

5. spcc. (with a numeral): Each of a number of 
equal portions into which a whole may be divided 5 
an aliquot part, exact divisor, submultiple. 

(a) With an ordinal numeral indicating the pumber of eg 
portions in the whole, a. a fhrrd an fo hh gles iu 
now more usually omitted by ellipsis, the ordinal thus 


PART. 


becoming a sb. as a third, two thirds. (6) With a 
cardinal numeral, implying a number of portions one less 
than the number which constitutes the whole, as ¢wo garts 
= two thirds, three farts = three quarters. (Formerly also 
as collective sing., as tive part.) 4 

1290 St. Afichael 665 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 318 Zeot nis 
pare, to wonien Inne, onnebe pe seuenbe part.” @ 1300 
Cursor M. 973 Pe half parte gladli or pe thrid We wil be 
gine, if pou it bid. 1395 Barsour Bruce v. 47 Mair than 
twa part of his rout War herbreit in the toune tharout, 
¢3386 Cnaucer Ser.’s 7. 545. Ne koude man by twenty 
thousand pare Countrefete the Sophymes of his Art. ¢3475 
Rauf Coilyar 123 He tyt the King be the nek, twa part in 
tene. 1603 OwEN Pembrokeshire i, (1891) rx Ffoure partes 
of five of this sheere is compassed with the sea. ¢ 1612 
Cuarman /iiad x, 223 Two parts of night are past, the 
third is left t’ employ our force. 1660 Barrow Luctid v. 
Def. i, A part is a magnitude of 2 magnitude, a less of a 
greater, when the less measures the greater. 1706 FE. Warn 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 12 The ae allots him three 
Parts in eight for his singular Hazards. 1823 Mar. Epce- 
wortH Patron, (1833) LIL. xli. 130 Possession .. being nine 
arts of the law. 1878 Bosw. Situ Carthage 319 He was 
himself only three parts Roman. 


+b. Used by confusion or error as if = ‘times’, 
as in (by) a thousand part(s) = a thousand times, 
a thousandfold; dy che seventh part = seven times, 
sevenfold. Oés, (Cf. Deay sé.1 1.) 


ar400-50 Alexander 2157 Pai pleyne more pe pouirte..of 
par teri: ban pe soroze of bam-selfe hy pe senynt parte 
(Dubl, MS. dele]. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 3e schule 
hane joure licour by an hundrid part bettir gilt, 1528 
Tixuace iV&s, (Parker Soc.) 1. 149 A thousand parts better 
may it be translated into the Kaglish, than into the Latin. 
1590 SPENSER #. Q. ut. ix. 48 Not he.. Might be compar'’d 
to these by many parts, c1611 Cuarman @diad To Rdr. 
(1865) 88 They..are ten parts more aphrastical than 1. 
1625 B. Jonson Staple of NV. uu. ii, | have better news from 
the bake-house, by ten thousand parts, in a morning. 

ce. In expressing the proportion of the in- 
gredients of a mixture or compound: One of a 


number of equal portions of indeterminate amount, 

1615 Cnaratan Odyss, 1x. 298 It was so strong,..twas before 
allaid With twentic parts in water. 1756 C. Lucas &ss. 
Waters \11, 298 Two parts of this water poured into one part 
boiling milk. 1811 A. T. ‘nomson Loud. Disp, (1818) 512 
Take of pure su)phate of copper, two parts; subcarbonate 
of ammonia, three parts. 1854 Ronatos & Ricwarpson 
Chem. Technol, (cd. 2) 1. 183 One part of carbon consumes 
in burning to carbonic acid 2§ parts of oxygen. 


+6. A medizval measure of time, equal to 7, of 


an hour, or 4 minutes: see ATox 7. Ods, 

1844 Lincaap AngloSax. Ch, (1858) NH. xi. 158 Each 
- admits of four different subdivisions, into four points, ten 
minutes, fifteen parts or degrees, and forty moments, 

II. Portion allotted, share. 

7. A portion of something (material or imma- 
terial) allotted or belonging to a particular person ; 
a share. Sometimes almost in abstract sense: 
Sharing, participation; interest, concern. 

Zo have part: to share, partake (in, tof). To have 
acither part nor lot in: to have no share or concern in, to 
have nothing to do with (see Lot sé. 2b). See alsoart and 
fart; Arr sé. 16. 

a13z00 Floriz & Bl. 522 He moste kunne muchel of art 

at pu woldest zeue per-of part. @ 1300 Cursor Jf. 19585 Has 

4 na part, coth petre, here. 138¢ Wvcir Rev. xx. 6 
Blessid and holy he, that hath paart in the first ajen risyng. 
1390 Gower Conf, YM. 104 Cham Upon his part Aafrique 
tam. cue) Pecock Kepr. i. i 277 The preestis and 
dekenes of the Oold Testament schulden not haue part and 
lott in the firste parting of the lond of lewry. 1477 Eare 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes x Aduersitees, Of the whiche [. .haue 
had my parte. 1538 Bare Yohn Saft. in Harl. Misc. 
(Majh.) I, 216 My ways..with mennys ways haue no part. 
1601 Bartow Serum. Paules Crosse 23 We haue no part in 
Dauid, nor inheritance in the son of Isay. 1611 Brave 
Acts i. 17. 1760-72 H. Broone Fool of Qual, (1809) I. 15% 
We had neither art or part, concern or iaterest thercin. 
1850 S. Dosen. Romani, Poet. Wks. 1875 1.14 Death Can 
have no part in fae 1891 Doucat. Beggars All (ed. 2) 
271 That she would have neither part nor lot in his dis» 
honest career. 

_b. Allotted portion (without definite notion of 
division or sharing); possession (concer. or abstr.) ; 
one’s Jot in life. Os. or arch. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. |xii. rz [Ixiii, 10] Thei shul be taken in to 
the hond of swerd, the partis of foxis thei shul be. € 1386 
Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 594, 1 haue no3ht had no part of 
children tweyne But first siknesse, and after wo and peyne. 
¢1500 Three Kings Sons 66 Yo obeie and ahide the ile of 
oure lord, & to take suche part yn pacience, as he wol 
sende, 1609 Bratz (Douay) Hos. v. 7 Now shal a moneth 
devoure them with their partes. 1888 Neate Bernard de 
2, (1865) 36 The Lord shall be thy part. 

8. A person’s share in some action; what one 
has to do; function, office, business, duty. Formerly 
in f/, when referring to a number of persons. 

1375 Baaaove Bruce xt. 245 Be liklynes the mast cowart 
Semyt till do richt weill his part. 1451 Maxc. Pastow in 
P. Leti. 1. 201 He seyd itt was not his parte to do itt. 1542 
Una. Evasm, Apoph. 297 The partes of menne is, to reioyce 
in the behalf of the commenweale. 1563 Homilies. Repent- 
ance tt. (1859) 544 It is therefore our parts..to pray unto our 
heavenly Father. r6rr Binte Ruth iii, 13 But if hee will 
not doe the part of a kinseman to thee, then will I doe the 
part of a kinsemai to thee, as the Lord liueth. 1667 Mittos 
#, L. vit. 561 Accuse not Nature, she hath don her part. 
171a Apoison Sfect. No. 418 » 7 It is the part of a Poet to 
humour the Imagination. 1865 Trotiors Selfon Esl. xxii. 
254 Was it not a brother's part to go to asister in affliction? 
= Times 23 Sept. 4 The artillery did its pare with its usual 

evotion. 


9. Theatr. The character assigned to or sustained 
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by an actor in a dramatic performance; a rile. 
Also, the words assigned to or spoken by an acior 
in such a character; hence, a written or printed 


copy of these. Bs 

1495 in Sharp Cov. Afyst. (1825)36 Payd for copyyng of the 
ij knyghts partes, & demons. 1584 Tbe ‘a. 38 To Jhon Cope- 
stake, for playenge of Esron his parte xxd, 1600 Suaxs, 
ALY. L£. ut. vit. 142 All the world’s a stage..And one man 
in his time playes many parts. 1622 Mapes tr. Adentan's 
Gusinan TAL, \. 264 Let every man take his Qu and _per- 
fect his owne part. 1910 Stexus Tatler No. 180 7 6 They 
must be called off the Stage, and receive Parts more suitable 
to their Genius. 1809 Makin Gi/ Blas 1, viii. Pp 2, | was 
sent oa the boards in children’s parts. 2882 H.C. MERIVALE 
Fauctt of B. 1.145 Minna ia the ‘ Pirate’ would be more 
the line of part to fall to you. 

b. jig. A character sustained by any one, cither 
asa special office or function (nearly = 8), or as 
assumed or feigned. 

To play (act) Cs we of: toact as or like; to perform the 
function of. Zoe play (aci)a fart: to perform a function, or 
pursue a course of action ; also, to sustain a feigned charac- 
ter, make a pretence, act deceitfully. 

a1400-50 Alexander 361 Pan be figour of a freke he sal 
take eftire, And preualy in pat part a-pere gowe be-forne. 
a1548 Hatt Chron, ich. 1/7 50 Homfrey Cheiny plei- 
yng the parte of a good hlood hounde, foloed the tract of y* 
flyer. 1590 Srensen F.Q, 1. iv.27 Where left, he went, and 
his owne false part playd. 1663 Burter Hd. 1. ii. 203 None 
ever acted both Parts bolder, Both of a Chieftain and a 
Soldier. a 1732 Gay Fadles u. vi. 2 The man of pure and 
simple heart Wir life disdains a double part. 1886 Barinc- 
Goutp Court Royal xxxv, He was unskilled to act a part 
and speak half the truth, 1891 Speaker 11 July 36/2 The 
Referendum and the Initiative. have a great part to play ia 
the future of Switzerland, 

te. transf. One who performs a part, an actor. 
@ 1643 W. Cartwricut Commend, Verses Fletcher's Dram, 
Poenis, That some who sat spectators haue confessed.. 
(they] felt such shafts steal through their captiued sense, As 
made them rise Parts, and go Lovers thence. 

10. Afus. The melody assigned to a particular 
voice or instrument in concerted music, or a written 
or printed copy of this for the use of a particular 
performer; each of the constitneni melodies or 
successions of notes which make up a harmony. 
Hence tvansf. Each of the voices or instruments 
which join in a concerted piece. 

1526 Sueton Aaguyf 1481, I synge of two partys without 
amene. ¢1§86 C'ress Pemaroue /’s. cvit. vi, Thou my harp 
the consort make, My self will beare a part. 1597 Mortey 
Introd. to Mus. 1 Musicke bookes..being brought to the 
table: the mistresse of the house presented mee with a part, 
earnestly requesting mee to sing. 2 nip tea Shéill Mus, 
un.1 The Parts of Musick are in all but four, howsoever 
some skilful Musicians have composed songs of twenty, 
thirty, and forty parts. 1706 A. Benvorn Temple Afus. iti, 
85 This one Voice or Part is mentioned as the greatest 
Excellency of the Temple Musick, 1889 E. Prout Har- 
many (ed. 10) iv. §. 94 Most music is written in four-part har- 
mony, and the parts are nae named after the four 
varicties of the human voice... The highest part is called the 
treble, or soprano, the next below this, the a/fo, the third 
part..the ¢enor, and the lowest part the dass. 

+11. A piece of conduct, an act (usually with 
qualification expressing praise or blame). Oés. 

1561 T. Hoay tr. Castiglione'’s Courtyer 1. {57 » Mj, 
Alonso Garillo. .hauing committed certaine youthfull partes 
..was by the Kiags commaundement carried to prison. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) UT. 333 Pausanias..com- 
mitted many insolent partes by reason of the ed authority 
he had. 1596 Rateicn Déscov, Guiana Aij, For your 
Honors many Honorable and friendlie parts, I have hitherto 
onely returned promises, @ 1632 T. Taytor God's Fudgent. 
L th i, (1642) 155 He .. after shewed him many other un- 
kinde and anchildly parts. 

12. A personal quality or attribute, natural or 
acquired, esp. of an intellectual kind (?as a con- 
stituent element of one’s mind or character, or ? as 
allotted to one by Providence: cf. gift, talent); 
almost always in J/. Abilities, capacities, talents. 
Usually with an adj. expressing excellence; also 
absol.=high intellectnal ability, cleverness, talent. 
Now arck., rare in speech. 

156r T, Hony tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. (1577) G vij h, 
To set his delite to haue in himse)fe partes aed excellent 
qualities. 1598 18h ors Lv. Man in Hum. 11. i, 1 ne're 
saw any gentlemanlike part [in him]. /ééd. 1. i, A gentle- 
man ..of very excellent good partes. 2599 Suaus. Afuch Ado 
Vv. ii 64 For which of my baat parts Gee thou first fall in 
loue with me? 16a7-77 Feutuan Resolves 1. xxxive 88 
We magaifie the wealthy man, though his parts be never 
So poor. 1678 Barctay A fol. (1841) 283 Three things go to 
the making up ofa minister. 1. Natural parts, that he be 
nota fool. 2. Acquired parts, that he be learned in the lan- 

ages [etc]. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 197? 5 Courage is 
the natural Parts of a Soldier. 910 eaeNe Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 351 A_man of Parts, but a most vile, 
stinking Whigg. 1806 G. Cannine Poet. Wks. (1827) 49 Bot 
if, amongst this motley crew, One man of rea! parts we view. 

1844 Macautay £ss,, Earl Chathant (1887) 818 Some of 
them were indeed, to do them justice, men of parts, 1894 
‘Tan Mactaren’ Bonnie Briar Bush (1899) 5 A Lad o 
Pairts asgor Besant Five Years’ Tryst, etc. (2902) 196 At 
school the son was a steady lad, of good, not brilliant parts. 

TEI, Region; side. 

18. A portion of a country or territory, or of the 
world ; a region, quarter. (Usually in £/.; often 
with a vague collective rather than plural sensc.) 

(When the words of the world or the like are added, the 
sense is 1 above: e.g. 

.€1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) i. 4 1f a man come fro pe west 
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PART. 


partys of be werld. 2535 Boorpe in /a/rod, Knowl, (1870) 
orewds. 53 Few frendys ynglond hath in theys partes of 
Europe. 1560 Daus ur. Sleidane's Commt. 132 Going into 
the foure partes of the worlde.) 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 217 And all prauyns and pertes pi pes 
shall desyre. 1558 Knox First Slast (Arb.) 20 Women ia 
those partes, were not tamed nor embased hy consideration 
of their own sex and kind. 1607 Mipnteton Michachu. 
Terut ut. iii, 52, L am a mere stranger for these parts. 
21674 Crarenoon Surv. Leviath, (1676) 2 One who ha’s 
spent many years in foreign parts. 1725 Berkeley Pro. 
posal Supplying Ch. in for, Plant, Wks. IN. 215 To 
propagate the Gospel in foreign parts. 1833 Rep. Sel. Come 
mittee on Munic. Corporat. ay The mine jurisdiction ia 
the Parts of Kesteven, 1861 B. FitzGeracp Leé?, (1889) 1. 
277 Let me know when you come into these parts. 

b. Part of Fortune (Astrol.) : that point of the 
heavens in which the moon is when the sun is in 
the ascendant or ‘ horoscope’. 

2696 in Puituirs (ed. 5). 1819 Witson Dict. Astrol, 
@ 1836 Smeptey Occult Sc. in Encycl. Metrop. (1855) XXXL. 
31 Lhe Pari of Fortune, is the distance of the moon's 
place from the sun, added to the degrees of the ascendent. 

+14. Side (47.); hence, direction in space. Ods. 

€ 1380 Str Ferumnd. 3517 ¥ schal take out to anopber pard 
& prykie frohem anon.  @ 1548 Haut Chron. Jen. LV 30 
Made a bridge over the river on the part of saint Denis 
Strete, and so escaped. 1551 Roatnson tr. Jfore's Utop. t. 
{2895) 34 Sume here and sume there; yea, verye manye of 
bothe partes. 1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea (1577) Introd. 
5), If that the Sonne .. be unto the North part, or Southe 
pe of the Equinoctiall. 1611 Bisre Luke xvii. 24 As the 

ightning that lighteneth out of the one part vnder heaven, 

shineth vnto the other part vnder heaven, 1774 T. Hutcntn- 
son Diary 7 Sept., [Norwich] is on every part walled in. 

b. = Hann 56. 321. Now rare. 

1485 Caxton Paris § V. 67 On that other parte he had 
grete drede. 31534 Cromwett Let. 17 Nov. in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) 1. 391 Neglecting of thone parte the 
kinges highnes honour to be preserued..of thother parte as 
it were contempnyng all frieendeship in giving place to a 
litle Lucre. ee, Gotoine De Mornay iv. 40 On the 
contrary part, his mind seeth not itself, but only turneth 
into itself. 1882 Stevenson Vew Arad. Nes. (1884) 135 On 
the other part, I judged that 1 might lose nearly as much. 

te. fig. (Father’s or mother’s) Side (in genealogy). 
(Cf. Haur sé. 2.) Obs, 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) 1. ut. App. v. 398 All other 

your majesty's ancestors..of the part of your said mother 
tect L. ex parte materna), , ? 

15. Side Cfig.), in a contest, dispute, question, 
contract, or any relation of opposite persons or 
bodies of people; party ; cause, 4 

1975 Barzour Bruce vii. 624 Clyffurd and wanss maid a 
melle, Qubar cliffurd rauche him a cole, And athir syne 
drew to partis, ¢1380 Wreur Se?. Wks. 111. ie Pe fend 
hab pe strenger ee here pan be part of treu, = in 
Scott. ‘Anti. XI .217 This indenture made..betwx..scher 
Henry Synclar..on the ta part and .. Scher Jone of Der- 
mounde on the tother part. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xlvii. 179 Of that other part, they marked well that wyth 
subyon were grete fuson of men. 1§26 Tinpare Aazék ix. 
40 Whosocuer is not agaynste you is on youre parte. 
1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus Ajh/t A Senatn stat .. he 
is on the senates part. rsg9z Kyo Sf, T'rag. 1. ite 64 
The victory to neither part inclinde. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Seculare 356 Betwixt the Nations let her hold the Scale, 
And, as she wilis, let either Part prevail 1882 H.C. MertvaLy 
Faucit of B.1.107 No word had been spoken on either part. 
1884 Bythewood & Farman's Prec. in Conveyancing (ed. 4) 
I. 4oz An agreement made..Between ——. .(the vendor) of 
the one part, and ——..(the purchaser) of the other part. 

b. concr. A party; a body of adherents or 
partisans; a faction. Now rare or Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10455 When hope 
partis come to fe fight. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 7, 1724 
Arcite & eek the hondred of his parte. 1534 in Leti. Sup- 

ae Monasteries (Camden) 9 Bothe the seyde partes 

athe ben more ardente now..then they were before. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 4og He in dede would gladly 
have pleased both parts. 1596 Srensen / Q,1v. iv. 25 Then 
gan the part of Chalengers anew To range the field, and 
be ae : pee" f ( ). Ob 

C. pl, ? = part-fray (see 29). S, Fare. 

1600 Look About You t iii in Hoa, Dodsley VU. 401 
Shift for thyself, good Skink; there’s gold, away: Here will 
be parts. 1616 oxson Efigrams cx, (Cxsar] lived 
scarce one just age, And that midst envy and parts. 

IV. [f. Parr 2.) peony 

+16. Parting, separation, leave-taking. Os. rare. 

1605 1st Pt. Leronimo i. vi. 27 O cruel! part; Andreas 
bosome bears away my hart. 

17. The parting of the hair. U.S. , 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 Century Mag. Aug. 489/1 His 
straight, smooth hair, with its definite part. 

- Phrases. a 

18. Part and (or) parcel. (The addition of 

parcel cmphasizes the sense of part.) 

a. Part and parcel, emphasizing sense 1¢: ch 


Pacer sé. 1 b. ‘ _— 
(1434: see Parcensd. 1b.) 1535-6 Aci/ 27 Hen. 2G 
This present Act, and euery part and parcel therof, shall 
extend fete. Jé:d. c. 26 The..Lordships..to be part gn 
parcell of the same hundred [of Wesebery], 1592 WEST 15! 
Pt. Syinbol, (1647) 100 [To] suffer the same and every part 
and parcell thereof to descend come and remaine according 
to the true meaning of this Iadenture. 1664 Compleat 
Clark 795 The said Capital Messnage, Lands, Fenemeue 
Hereditaments, and Premisses, and every part and parce 
thereof. 1837 Gorixc & Pritcuarp A/icragr. 106 This being 
part and parcel of my present subject. 1846 McCuitocu 
Ace, Brit, eile (1854) L. 194 The places referred to ae 
all iatents and purposes, part and parce] of the metrapolls. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 272 The mora law 

of the conscience is part and parce! of man himself. 


PART. 


b, Part or (nor) parcel. 

1489 [see Pancke sd. 1) 1535-6 Aci a7 fien, VIII, c. 1% 
Vnited,..to and with the countie of Flereford, as n member, 
part, or parcell of the same. 1539 Ac? 31 d/en, VIS, c. 13 
All such Right [or] Title... to the premisses, or to any part 
or parcell therof. 1676 Fremina Panopl, Hpist. 64 Neuer 
a pact or parcel thereof left vndiscouered. 1664 Compleat 
Clark 6 As often as it shall happen the said annuity of a 
hundred pounds or any part or parcell thereof to be behind 
and unpaid, 1867 Lapy Heraetrr Cradle L. iv. 126 The 
Protestants alone have no part or parcel in the sacred 
inheritance. e _— 

19. Part of apeech (Gram.) [L. pars orationis]. 
Formerly also part of reason (REaBoN 36.1 3c), 
or simply Aart (sense 2a). Each of the gram- 
matical categories or classes of words as deler- 
mined by the kind of notion or relation which 


they express ia the sentence, 

Usually reckoned ns eight, viz. noun or substantive, ad- 
jective, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, in- 
terjection macilmes as nine, the article heing reckoned 
separately from the adjective). Formerly the participle was 
often Reclaned as a distinct ‘part’. 

12481-1530 [see Reason s4.! 3c]. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Fleas, v. (Percy Soc.) a4 For as much as there be Kight 
partes of speche, [ would knowe ryght fayne, What a noune 
substantive is in bys degre. 1530 Parser. Introd. a4 They 
have also a nynth part of reason whiche I call article, 
borowyng the mame of the Grekes. 16:2 Brinstey Lud, 
Lit, (1627) 56 @. How many parts of speech have you? Or 
how many parts are there in Speech? 4. Fight. 1a: J. 
Garexwoon Lng. Gran. 6a, 1 have not made the Article (as 
some have done) a distinct Part of Speech. 1866 J. Maz- 
mincau Ess, 1, 277 We..must have the parts of speech before 
we can predicate anything. 

b, Principal parts (of a verb): those from 
which the other parts can be derived, or which 
contain the different stems in the simplest forms. 

In Latin Grammar, applied to the first pers, sing. pres. 
indic., the infinitive mood, the first pers, sing. perfect indic., 
and the supine (or in deponent verbs, instead of the two 
last, the perf. ppte.); in English, and Teutonic langs. gener- 
ally: see quot. 1870, 

1870 Marcu Comp. Gram. Ags. Lang. 78 The LS sal 
Parts [of a verb] are the present infinitive, the imperfect 
indicative first person, and the passive participle. 

20. Most part: the greatest part, most; as adv, 
mostly ; + #tost part all, almost all; + ¢he more part, 
the greater or major part, the majority. 

13.. AL Ads, 5390 die mest parte bereof hy slowen. 
€1400 Desir. Troy 13308 The most parte of my pepull put 
to pe dethe. 1523 Lo. Bernears Frofss. 1. 772 The towne 
was than mooste parte all the houses covered with strawe, 
1526 Tinpae Acs xix. 32 The moare parte knewe not 
wherefore they were come togedder. 1567 Gude § Godlie 8. 
(S. T. S.) 166 [Mankynde] leuand maist part in all vice. 
1693 Humours Town 48 Their Spendthrift Sons.. have 
dipt most pact of their Estates in Judgements, Bonds, and 
Warrents, Alod, He lives there most part of the year. 

b. For (the) most part, the most part, + for the 
more fart: as concerns the greatest part, in most 
cases, mostly. 

€1386 Cuaucer Reeve's Prod, 4 For the moore part they 
loughe & pleyde. ¢xqoo Maunnev. (1839) xix. 213 Pei ben 
alle, for the moste part, allo Pygmeyes. 1594 R. Asurey 
tr, Loys le Roy 13 They ride the most part, without sadles, 
Tpurs, or shoes on their horses. 1685 Lovett Gen. //1'st. 
Xelig. 123 Bishopricks and Monasteries,.. for most Part, in 
teat Disorder. 1833 Hr. Maaringau Berkeley Banker 
Vill. 166 The shops were for the most part closed. 

+21. Some part: as adv., in some parts; to 
some extent ; somewhat. Oés. 

1456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 14 It (the vision] 
be sum part suhtile to understand, 1969-70 Tragcdi¢ 140 
in Satir, Poems Reform. x, Lord Darlie, Of quhais rair 
bewtie scho did sumpart farlie. 

4. Bear a part: to sustain a part (as in 
acting) ; to take part: = 23b. 

€1611.Cuarman {Ziad Anagram (1865) 73 No spirit in our 
blood But in our soul's Gacodties — a pets 4712 
Arsutuxot John Bull m.i, John Bull's mother ., bears a 
Part in the following transactions. 1782 Parearisy Corrupt. 
Chr. II. 1x. 186 The king himself... bore a part in it, 

23. Take part. a. To share, partake of or im 
(cf. sense 7); b. To participate iz (some action), 
to assist, co-operate (cf. 8). 

138 Wryetir //edr. ii. 14 Therfore for children comuneden 
ta fleisch and hlood, and he also took part of the same. 
41533 Lo. Beaneas //uon Ixxri. 245 Such as regarded her 
Were constrayned to take parte of her sorow. 1§96 Srensea 

> Q. ww. ix. a4 Each one taking part in others aide. 187 
Jowrrr Plato (ed, 2) 1V. 19 Philehus.. takes no further 
Part in the discussion. 

. To take part with, to side with, range oneself 
on the side of (sec sense 15). Zo take the part of, 
to esponse the side of, to support, second, back up. 

€3420 Lyne. Assembly of Gods x058 Vertu was full heuy, 
when he sy we Take part with Vyce, /éfd. 1220, | 
hane ee Meruayll Ve durst he so bolde Vyces part to take. 
3545 Bainxrow Lament, (1874) Bo The lewes cried out 
Agaynst Christ, takynge parte with the highe prestes, 1560 
Davs tr. Séeidane's Comm. 34 They shall doubtles have ino 
to take their parts, et6it ree fliad $s. 570 To take 

t Against lympius, 1732 Lantaan Sefhos 11. 1x. 338 

€ took your part in this war, 1850 Tast’s Slag. Xvi. 
59/2 Some took part with him, some with Carrol, 1875 
OWetr Plato (ed. 2) I1}.a5t Zeus sent him flying for taking 

part when she was being beaten, 

$24. A part, on part, early analytical ways 
of writin, Avart, q.v. Obs, 


oe Matoey Arthur t. xv, We wille go on parte, 
» For my part: as regards my share in the 
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matter; as far as 7 am concerned (cf. on ony part, 
etc., 28): so for his, our, your part, elc, 

€1440 Generydes 3013 Syr Anasore the knyght, and ser 
Darell,..Eche for bis parts quyte hym self ful wele. 1450- 
1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 137 We oughte to offer yt vp vnto 
hya with thankeynges for his parte, and meke our selfe for 
our parte. 1552 £4. Com, Prayer, Communion, 1 for my 
pet am here present. 1663 Butiea //ud, t. ii. 35 But as 
‘or our Part, we shall tell The naked Truth of what befell. 
3768 Wiutreneap School for Lovers w. i, 1 wish all the 
women were in the bottom of the sea, for my part. 1818 
M. G. Lawts Yral. W. Ind, (1834) 185 For my own part, 
I have no hope of any material benefit. 

26. a. In part: partly. 

¢ 3380 Wreur Se/, Wés, V1. 351 It may be purgid in part. 
1568 Gaarron Chron. 11. 663 *Ehe lawes of the realme, in 

rt he reformed, and in part he newely augmented. 1611 

face 1 Cor, xiii, 9 For we know in part, and we prophesie 
in part, 2643 J. Eaton /Joney-c. Free Justif. 374 To make 
himselfe righteous by his own works, either in whole or in 
part. 1878 Hutton Scott iii. 30 The lady herself was in part 
as Neth for this impression, f 

. Ingood part: favourably or without offence; 
tn ti! or evil part, unfavourably ; so tm betler, best, 
worse part, etc. Chiefly with fake, or the like. 
(Cf. L. in bonam partem actipere, or inlerpretart.) 

1559 Knox Let. Q. Fétz. in First Blast (Arb.) App. 60 
Interpret my rude wordis in the best part. 1 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm, 35b, Fearinge lest the duke should it 
take in Re part. /d%d. 107 Thus verely doe they frendly 
counsell them, and requyre them to take it in that parte. 
¢x§66J. Atparvtr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World. 
{it] in good part, 1583 T. Wasuincton tr, Micholay's Voy. 
t xxii, 28b, Bread, wine, and sweet water..were accepted 
in better parte then the answeare of the grand maister. 1594 
Suaxs. Kick, (17, m1. iv. ar Which I presume hee'le take 
in gentle part. ¢x6x1 Cnapman Jisad xxiv. 124 And myself 
take that wrong..To Hector in worst part of all, 1761-2 
Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) 1V. Ix. 544 The parliament took 
this remonstrance in ill part. oot ‘Trottore Chron. Barset 
1. xviii. 160, ] am sure that he will take it in good part. 

+27. Of the part of, of my part, etc.: = on 
the part of (see 28); also, of my part, from my 
side, from me. Ods. 

€3530 To Aly Heart's Joy 9 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 40 
Yf ye liste to haue Theweteue of my part, I am in hel 
[= health}, god thanked mote he be, As of body. 1865-73 
Coorsr Thesaurus Ajb/: All this is of my part, or maketh 
for me. x585 T. Wasuincron tr. Nicholay's Voy. t. vi. 4b, 
[The] Moores, to whom of our partes was made good cheere. 
rgos Suaxs. Yohn v. viia Of the part of England, a 1626 
Bacon New Ati, (1627) 6 We of our parts saluted him in 
a very lowly and submissive manner, ; 

28. On the part of (any one, ov Ais part, etc.): 
on the side of; as regards (his, etc.) share in the 
action, as far as (he, etc.) is concerned (cf. for 
my part, 25). Also, Proceeding from (the person 
or party mentioned) as agent; made or performed 
by; by. 

e400 Desir. Troy 11836 Priam on his part, & his prise 
knightes,..no swyke thoghtyn. ¢1420 Lyn. Assembly of 
Gods 460 On my part no defaute hath he. 2526 Tisnate 
x Pei. iv. 14 On their parte he is evyll spoken of: hut on 
youre parte he is glorified. 2631 Goucr God's Arrows ut. 
§ a, 383 Without any cause, or provocation on Israels part. 
1667 NitioR P. £.1x.7 Foul distrust, and hreach Disloyal 
on the part of Man,..On the part of Heav'n Now alienated, 
distance and distaste, 2849 Macautay /fist, Eng. iv. 1. 503 
‘The conclusion, that no excess of tyranny on the part of a 
prince can justify active resistance on the part of a subject. 
1875 Jowett Plate I. 20 No objection on my part, | said. 

VIL 29. Combinations and attribative uses: 
part-book, a book containing one part (or a 
number of parts printed separately) of a harmonized 
musical composition (see 10); +part-fray, a con- 
flict betweea two parties or factions (obs.); part- 
musio, music in parts (esp. vocal); part-ainging, 
singing in parts; part-writing, composilion of 
masic in parts, combination of parts in musical 
composition (see 10). See also Part-sone, 

1864 A. MeKav Hist, Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 278 A complete 
set of *part-books of Handel's‘ Joshua’, 1889 W. S. Rocxst0 
in Grove Dict. Mus, 1V. 739 Separate volumes, well known 
to students of mediaeval Music as ‘the old Part-Books’. 
163% Hrvwoon Alafd of West 1. Wks, 1874 11. 28a Pox of 
these *part-frayes. 1880 H. F. Frostin Grove Dict, Afus. II. 
ee When secular “part-music again occupied the attention 
of composers, it took the form of the glee rather than that 
of the madrigal or part-song. 1899 Daily News 2 Nov. 6/3 
Once the craze was all for issuing volumes in parts; to-day 
*part publication is almost unknown, 1859 Geo, Exror 
A. Bede xix, \t had cost Adam a great deal of trouble .. to 
learn his musical notes and *part-singing. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony (ed. 10) iv. § 95 Rules which the student must 
observe in *part-writing. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. or adj. [Cf. similar use 
of PancE sd. B.] In part, partly, in some degree, 
to some extent. a. qualifying vb, or phrase. 

tsr3 Mors in Grafton Chron, 11, 787 The king made his 
mother an answere part in earnest and part in play. 1535 
Covzan. Dan. ii, 33 His fete were parte off yron, and parte 
of earth, x91 Sytvestea Du Sartas t. vi. 517 To th’ end 
each Creature might.. Part-symputhize with hisown Elemeat. 
1604 Suaxs, Oth. v. ii, 296 This wretch hath part confest 
his Villany. 1647 Trare Comm. a Tim. i, 1a The ship that 
is part in the water, and part in the mud. 1704 Porz 
Windsor For, 18 Waving froves..part admit, and part 
exclude the day. 1838 Craven Gloss. (ed. a) s.v. ‘It rains 
part’, it rains a little 1864 Tenxyson Grandmother viii, 
Allie which is part a truth is o harder matter to fight. 

b. qualifying adj. or pple. 

Properly hyphened when the adj. is used aff714, 


A ifj Accepting 
‘Toho. 


PART. 


1597 Suaxs. a /fen. 7,1. iii, 60 One. .who thalfe through) 
Giues o’re,and leaues his part-created Cost A naked subject 
to the Weeping Clouds. 1834 Moturawett, Poems (3847) 
266, I watched those cold part-opened lips. Box Mail 
4 Dec. 3/6 A part-heard case of alleged dealing in bogus 
cheques. 

c. qualifying sb. With agent-nouns and nouns 
of action, still of adverbial character, as in part- 
payment, payment in part, action of eee paying, 
PART-OWNER; but with other sbs. functioning as 
anadj. In part-time, part-way, etc. often = part 
of (the time, the way): ef. half-time, half-way, 
Usnally hyphened to the sb., and the combinalion 
may be used alfrib., as in part-mine pig-iron, 
absol. part-mine, fay en partly from native ore ; 
fart-lime girl, a girl engaged for part of her time. 

38:8 Hattam Afid, Ages (1872) |. 1.122 A part performance 
of Gregory II.’s engagement. 1833 Ht. Maarinzau Fr. 
Wines § Pol. i. 1 An excursion of part husinesi, part 
pleasure. 1868 H. Srencer First Princ, 11. xx. § 159 (1875) 
447 A part-cause of the transformation of the Earth's crust. 
1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 238 It was part payment only, 

ayment in full was stil] to come. 1875 Kincraxe Crimea 

+ iv, 1, 79 He moved some battalions part-way towards the 
frowning Sapount Heights, 189: Last, Daily Press 26 
Aug. aft Wanted, a Part-time Girl, (15), for housework. 
3893 Datly News 20 Nov. 2/6 Staffordshire part-mines are 
455 6d to 46s 6d and 475, according to mixture; common, 
355 to 36s; and all mine hot-blast forge iron, 6os to 6as 6d, 
1896 /bid. 30 Oct. 10/5 Gentleman... open to part-time 
engagement to manage the advertising of a cycle firm. 
1896 West. Gaz. 29 Jan, 1/2 The part-authors, and part. 
condoners, of the horrors in the Armenian provinces. 

Part (pait),v. Also 4-5 pert, 4-6 parte, 6- 
Sc. pairt. Pa. pple. parted, in 4-5 (8-9) part. 
[a. F. partir (pr. pple. part-ant, 3 sing. pres. 
indic. fart, pres. subj. parte), formerly ‘to part, 
sunder, divide, sever ; also’ (in mod.Fr, now only) 
‘to part, depart, remoue, or goe from’ (Cotgr.) 
=Pr. and Sp. partir, It. partire:—L. partire (in 
cl. L. usually fartiri) to part, divide, distribate, 
share, f. pars, part-ent, stem parti- Part sd.) 

I. 1. rans. To divide into parts (by actual 
local separation, or by marking or assigning 
bouadaries, or merely in thonght); to divide, break, 
cleave, sever. Now somewhat reve. 

To part the hoof: to have cloven hoofs (cf. Divive v. 1b). 

€1875 On Serving Christ 27 in O. &. Sfisc. gt And Adames 
eyres beop parted on bre. ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 
49 Knoute..paried be lond in foure parties. a 1340 Hampotx 
Psalter xxi. 18 Pai partid his clathes in foure partis, 1440 
romp. Parv, 385/1 Partyn a-sundyr, or clevyn,..divido. 
1483 Cath. Angl. a70/2 To Parte in thre, frifartir?. 1 
Wioate Aisa xiv, A heavy burden wearieth one, Which 
being parted then in twaine, Seemes very light. 1611 Brae 
Zev. it, 6 Vhou shalt part itin pieces, and powr oye thereon. 
— Deut. xiv. 6 Every beast that parteth the hoofe, and 
cleaueth the clift into twoclawes. 16g0 Taare Const. Exod. 
xiv. az That torrent of fire..yet parted it self; making a 
kinde of a lane. 1894 Goren Short //ist. it. § 9. 11a The 
besiegers were parted into two masses hy the Seine. 

tb. Arith, = Diving v. ga. Obs. 

1579 Diccks Stratiot. 8 To deuide or parte, is ingeniously 
to ind how oftentimes the diuisor is conteined in the number 
lo be diuided. ; " 

ce. To an (the hair), as with a comb, on 
each side of a dividing line or farting, 

3615 G, Sanovs T7av. 68 The haire of their heads.. They 

rt it before in the midst, and pleate it behind, @ 1822 
Ses Pr, Was, (1888) 1. 405 The hair delicately parted 
on the forchead, 1839 Vrowet, Ane. Brit. Ch. ili. (1847) 
3o The hair of his upper lip being parted on both sides lay 
upon his hreast. 

da. Naut. To break, or suffer the breaking of 


(a rope) so as to get loose from an anchor, a 
mooring, a vessel in tow, etc. Also adso/, to get 


loose ia this yk 

2793 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 149 In the attempt, it parted 
the grappling rope. 1800 Netson 36 Feb, ia Nicolas Dis. 
(845) 1. 200 She having oll her maintopsail and foresail, 
parted the cable, let go another anchor. 1854 G. B. Ricnarp- 
son Untv. Code v. (ed. 1a) § 3746, I have parted, sweep for 
my anchor when Iam gone. 1892 Pal! Afall G. 9 Apr. 6/2 
He did not think that three of the best ocean tugs could 
have taken the Federation through the cyclonic seas with- 
out parting their hawsers, * 

2. rntr. To suffer division, be divided or severed, 
to divide, break, cleave, come ia two or in pieces, 

1579 W. Witxinson Confnt. Familye of Love 16b, The 
clouen ayre, which parteth io sunder at the end of his 
arrow, 1716 B. Cnuacn Hist. PArlip's War (1865) 1. 211 
They came into the Country Road, where the track parted. 
r8or Soutney TAalada xu xxxviii, The gentle waters Ly, 
part In dimples round the prow. 1830 Maravar Arng's 
Own jiv, The frigate parted iamaath 1898 he News 
a4 Nov. s/s The cord parted, and he was dashed to the 
pavement lifeless, a 

3. ¢rans. To dissolve (a connexion, etc.) by 
separation of the persons or parties concemed: in 
special phrases, as fo fart company, to dissolve 
companionship, take leave, separate (= Sense 6); 
to part a fight, fray, to put an end to a fight by 
separating the combatants (see 4); ta fart beds, 
to cease to live together in wedlock (0ds.). . 

21426 Lypc. De Gurl, Piler. 9168 Truste ek trewely, Ve 
parté neuere company. ¢ 1586 C’ress Pemsroxe Ps. evi. 
xi, Of seas and winds he partes the fight. :699 SHAKS. 


uch Ado v.i. 114 Welcome signior, you are almost come 
Crust a fray, 2658 Frvan Ace. £. India & P. 46 The 


PART. 


Vice-Admiral .. lefe not off till Night parted the Fray. 19710 
Steere Tatler No. 150? 4, I could name Two, who atter 
having had Seven Children, fell out and parted Beds upon 
the boiling of a Leg of Mutton. 1844 Diexens Afart. 
Chusz, xxxvii, They parted company at the gate of Furnival’s 
Inn. 1875 Jowrrr Plato (ed, 2) IV. 380 He parts company 
from the vain and impertinent talker. 1883 H. Daummono 
Nat, Law in Sp, W. ii, (1884) 76 The point at which the 
scientific man is apt to part company with the theologian, 

b. To dissolve, break up (an assembly), ave. 

13.. Cursor M. 13850 (Gatt.) Sed bai partid pair 
semble, 1720 Ozetr Vertot's Rom. Rep. U1. 1x. 132 
Night coming on, parted the Assembly, before anything was 
decided. 

4. To put asunder, separate, sunder (two or 
more persons or things, or one from: another) ; to 
separate (combatants) so as to stop the combat; to 
make a separation between (companions, lovers, 
etc.). Also fig. to separate in thought, to put in 
a different class or eteacry: to distinguish. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 1. 2089 Eche hordom ne parteb nau3t 
hys wyfe. 13.. Cursor Af. 390 (Gott.) ‘lo 
Be pe dai fra be night. ¢ 1440 Yd 2295 The kyng of 
Kynesez partyd them twayn. 1588 Suaxs. 2. 2. 2.1.1.7 

ow canst thou part sadnesse and melancholy? 1602 — 
Ham. Y. ii, 312 Part them, they are incens‘d. 1611 Bsare 
Rxth i. 17 The Lord doe so to me, and more also, if ought 
hut death part thee and me. — Luke xxiv. 51 While he 
blessed them, hee was parted from them, and caried vp iato 
heaven. c1645 Howett Lett. (1650) 1. 242 A fool and his 
money is soon parted. 1758 R. Baown Comsi, Farmer 
11, (1760) 87 [Horse-beans and tares) are easily parted 
with a riddle. 1830 Tennyson /sadef ii, To part Error 
from crime. 1853 Kinestey /yfatia iii, 35 The women 
shrieked to their lovers to part the combatants. 

b. To keep asunder or separate; to separate, as 
a boundary; to form a boundary or interval between. 

1575 Lanenam Ze?. (1871) 50 Each windo arched in the 
top, and parted from oother..by flat fayr bolted columns. 
1632 Litucow Trav. 1. 56 Which Riuer pees also Dacia, 
from Mysia. 1781 Cowpea Charity 20 Where seas or deserts 
part them from the rest. 1859 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 
1118 As..two wild men supporters of a shield, Painted, who 
Stare at open space, nor glance The one at other, parted hy 
the shield. 1874 Gaeen Short Hist. i. § 1.1 The peninsula 
which parts the Baltic from the Northern seas. 

@. spec. in technical uses: (a) Aletallurgy. To 
separate (gold aud silver) from each other by 
means of an acid. (6) Paper Afanuf. To separate 
(the damp sheets) after pressing. (¢) Comd- 
making. To cut (a pair of combs, or their teeth) 
from one piece of material by a special method, so 
that the teeth of each correspond to the spaces 
between the teeth of the other. (d) Zerning. To 
separate (a piece) from the block, as with a parting- 
fool: see PARTING vi, 56, 2, quot. 1879. 

1487 Act 4 Hen. VEl,¢. 2 Preamble, \t was of old Time 
used.,to fine and part all Gold and Silver..needful for the 
said Mints, 1825 J. Nictotson Oferat, Mechanic 766 The 

‘old and silver to be parted ought py to be granu- 
ated. 1839 Une Duet. Arts 927 Fine papers are often 
twice parted and pressed. /ézd. 106 @ one space..is 
allotted to the processes of dissolving the silver, and parting 
the gold, 1875 /dyd. (ed. 7) I. gos The teeth of the larger 
descriptions of comb are parted, or cut one out of the other 
with a thin frame saw; then the shell, equal ia size to two 
combs with their teeth interlaced, is hent like an arch ia the 
direction of the length of the teeth. ..Smaller combs of bora 
and tortoise-shell are parted whilst flat, hy an ingenious 
machine with two chisel-formed cutters, placed obliquely, so 
that every cut produces one tooth, 

_d. intr, or absol. To make or cause separation, 
division, or distinction. 

161 Bist Prov. xviii. 18 The lot causeth contentions to 
cease, and parteth betweene the mighty Ge Ea ae 
the mightie asunder). 1750 Boston Rec. (1887) XVII. 252 
In a range with the Fence and ‘Trees which parts between 
yom Richardson Esqrs, Land..and Samuel Wells Esqrs. 

nd. 1850 ‘lennyson /# Alem, xlviii, Her care is not to 
part and prove, 

IL 5. intr. To become or be separated or 
sundered (from something); to be liberated or 
detached ; to proceed, emanate; to come off. rare. 

#1300 Cursor M. 20755 Pan parted his hend fra be bere, 
1594 ConsTaatn Diana vi. ix, But from his bow a fie 
arrow parteth. 1679 Estadl. Test 13 A stolen smile will 
part from me. 1717 Pore Eloisa 95 Ev'n thought meets 
thought, ere from the lips it part. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales 


III. xv. 268 The sheep caught the disease and the wool 
parted, 


8. In reciprocal sense: To go or come apart or 
asunder, to separate. Of persons: To go away 
from each other, qnit one another’s company. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 6153 pe kinges & muche of hor 
fole alive partede atuo. 21300 Cursor MM. 20264 Allas | hou 
sal we part in tua. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 2473 Pay acolen 
and kyssen..and parten ry3t bere. ¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxh,) 
xiii. 57 Pare pare it and lordan partes es a grete brigg. 
61475 Kaxf Coilzear 572 Thus partit thay twa. 1596 
Srensea F. Q. vi. i. 10 % both tooke goodly leave, and 
parted severall, x602 Suaxs, Hamt. 1. v.18 A Tale.. Would 
+» Make. Thy knotty and combined locks to part, And each 
particular haire to stand on end. 1646 Crasnaw Delights of 
Muses 119 And, when life's sweet fable ends, Soul and body 
Part like friends. 1725 Gav Black-eyed Susan iv, We only 
part to meet again. a1732 — Hare & Friends 6x But 
dearest friends, alas! must part. 1817 Suztiev Rev, Zsdant 
L xviii, Her lips grew pale, Parted, and quivered. 1842 
Tennyson Edwin Morrts 70 We met to part no more. 1897 
‘Mary Kinestev 1, Africa 392, 1 give my guides buttons, 
reels of cotton,..fish-hooks, and matches, and we part friends, 
Mod, Were our roads parted. 
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b. Part from: (a) to separate from, go away 
from, leave (see also 7); (4) = next 4 (now 7aze). 
axzag Ancr. R. 64 Hwon he parted urom ou. did. 406 
Bute 3: ich parti urom ou, be Holi Gost..ne mei nout kumen 
to ou. azz00 Cursor M1. 13033 Herodias..wend to part 
fra herod. 3378 Barsour Brice vi. 492 The hwnd hym 
lufit swa, That he vald part na vis hym fra. ¢1400 Land 
Troy Bk. 10692 For al his my3t & his prowes He partied 
nevere fro him harmles. 1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 60 Fare well, she sayde, for I must parte you 
fro. 1591 Suaxs. 72u0 Gent, w. iv. 102 This Ring 1 gaue 
him, whea he panes from me. 1727 C. Cotpen Hist, Five 
Ind. Nat. 3 This extremity obliged the Adirondacks to part 
from those of the Five Nations. 1863 Gro. Exior in Lie 
(1885) 11. 365 Our poor boy Thornie parted from us to-day. 
1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. us. ii. 174, 1 giue them with this 
ring, Which when pid part from, loose, or giue away, Let it 
presage thernine o! Fears 1640 GLartHonna Wallenstein 
ur it, That jewell which you seeme To part from so 
unwillingly. 1798 Minstref W11. 30 Grasping the shadow 
of power, whilst their poverty constrained them to part from 
the substanee. 1860 Gro. Evior ia Li (1885) Il. 166 His 
precious hag, which he would by no means part from, 
e. Part with, (a) = prec. a (now rare); (6) to 
let go, give up, surrender; to get rid of, send away, 
dismiss ; in mod. use also of a body or substance: 


to lose, give off (heat, or a constituent or element), 

To Fd with child (bairn): to be delivered prematurely, 
to suffer abortion (Sc.). 

13.. Cursor AM, 17022 (Cott.) Kynd na saul suffers ar to 
part wit [so Gott; Trin, & Laud parte fro] nan o-liue. 
1590 Suaks. Com. Err. v.i. 221 He was with me then, Who 

ed with me to go fetch a Chaine. 1600 — A. Y. L. iin 
ui. 235 How parted he with thee? 1643 T'erarr Comm. Gen. 
xiii. 14 Ahram had now parted with Lot, to his great grief. 
1766 Gotpso. Vre. H’. ix, The ladies seemed very unwillin 
to part with my daughters. 1871 M. Aanotp Friendshif's 
Gari. 97 Just after I had parted with him at his lodgings. 
€1350 St. John Evang. 290 in Horstmana Alftengl. Leg. 
(1881) 38 He dredes his gade sal fro him fall, So pat he dar 
noght part with all, x8: Petriz Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 28 b, The Dutches was driuen to part with one of her 
chiefe women. c1sg9z Maatowr Few of Alalta w. 411 Oh, 
that I should part with so much gold! 1663 Bove Af. 
Hist. Codours m, x\ix. Annot. ii, Lixiviate salts .. dispose 
them [vegetables] to part readily with their tincture. 1718 
Freethinker No. 92 ?3, I would part with all my Jewels, 
to be hut Twenty, 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Mise. Tr. 3297/1 
Such substances as are known to contain oxygen in the 
reatest abundance, and to part with it with the greatest 
facility. ae Dar Lect. Preach. v. 131 Men will aot part 
with what they have until you give them something better. 

a 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 61 
The 3eir following the quene pairtit witht bairne... The 
bairne was born quick and deceissit witht in schort space 
thairefter. 1722 Waoney: Mist. Ch. Scot. UW. ut. viii. § 7. 432 
All which pat her to such Fright that she parted with 
Child, and never recovered. 1883 Gaanam Writings IL. 20 
(E.D.D.) Maggy had parted wi’ bairn. . 

d. aésol, To part with something, esp. money; 

to give or pay money. s/ang or collog. 

1873 Slang Dict. s.v. ‘He's a right un, he is: 1 know'd 
he'd part’. 1894 ‘J. S. Winter’ Red-Coats 107 The master 
of Dorien was wily—what the country folk call ‘uawilling 
to part’. At least, he would only part for a consideration, 

. inty, To take one’s Jeave or departnre; to 

depart, go away; toset out. arch. (Cf. F. partir] 

In perfect tenses, it often took de: ‘he is parted from Rome’, 

@1300 Cursor Af. 12975 Sum obir ansuar sal pon sai, Ar 
T fra be yitt part a-wai. ¢1300 //avelok 2962 Hwan he 
wore parted alle samen, Hauelok bi-lefte wit ioieand gamea 
In engelond, 1382 Wvettr Afark i. 42 Anoon the lepre 
partide [Vulg. discessit] awey fro hym. 1400 St. Alexius 
(Laud 622) 384 For to dye it were my rizth, And hennes to 
party. ¢c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn iw. 20 Who moued you 
to leue me, and to parte soo? msg: Suaks. Two Genii. 

1 Bat now he parted hence to embarque for Millain. 162 

- Borovcn in Lett, Lit, Men (Camd.) a Mr. Norgate is 
parted from Rome..for England. ¢1642 Twvxe in Wood's 
Life 1 Sept. (O.H.S.) 1. 58: They desisted and parted awaye 
quietly. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No, 1151/2 The Queen of Poland 
was parted from Janowits, to go and meet the King at 
Leopol. 1724 De For Alem, Cavalier (1840) 44, I parted 
from Vienna the middle of May, 1814 Carv Dante, Para- 
dise VL 142 Aged and poor He parted thence. 1885-94 R. 
Batoces Fros §& Psyche Aug. xxiii, ‘But ere he parted’, 
said she, ‘he conferd On thee the irrecoverahle boon’. 

b. Zo part (hence, out of this life, etc.) : to die. 
€1325 Sec. Gy Warw, 297 Whan peih sholen parten henne, 

Ful wel peih sholen here weie kenae Riht to pe blisse of 
paradys, 13.. Chron. Eng. 422 (Ritson) Er he partede of 
thisse live. "1899 Suaxs. /Yen. V, 11. ili. 12 A [= he) parted 
eu'n iust hetweene Twelue and One. 1616 B. Jonson £fier. 
1, xxii, At six months’ end, she parted hence. 1816 J. WILSON 
City of Plague 1. iii. 50 An angel sent from pitying heaven 
To hid him part in peace. 1878 Afasgue of Poets 14, 1 
know it well and yet in peace I part. 

+8. (vans, To depart from, go away from, take 
leave of, leave, quit, forsake: = DEPART v. 8. Obs. 

In quot. 1609, app- a mixture of Shad parted this life ' and 
‘had been parted from this life’, Cf. Pass 2. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Lfit. Dk. ad Wks. 1843 IT. 398 But or 
IT parte the pete, Up his je he caste. 1587 Turagay. 
Trag. T. (1837) 39 That I should part my countrey, to 
avoide My monstrous charge. 1593 Suaxs. Rich, //, ut. is 

ga eete our soules must part your bodies, 1609 
Brae (Douay) 2 AZace. v. 5 As though Antiochus had bene 
parted this life. 1787 Aftnor iv. vi. 222 My regret at parting 
this second Eden. cz8ox Mar. Epcewoatu Eunui xiv, 
Though loth aes his country, he could rather part that 
nor me. 1812 Lxaminer 14 Sept. 588/1 One of the trans- 
ports,. .having parted the convoy, was captured, 

b. To part with, give up: = 6 b (8), c (4). dial. 
1823 Suaare Ballad Bk, (1868) 2 (E.D. D.) O we maun 
art this lore, Willie, 1899 Macmanus Chim, Corners 73 
E,D. D.) He wouldn’t part his wife Molly at home for all 

the princesses in the world. 


PARTABLE. 


III. 9. ¢vans. To divide to or among a number 
of recipients; to distribute in shares, apportion, 
(With various const.) Somewhat arch. 

313.. K. Adis. 4678 He nam _Daries tresour, And pertid 
hit among his kynne. ¢1330 R. Bauxne Chron. (1810) 206 
He parted his wynnyng ulle his men largely. a 1400- 
Alexander 4318 Pe quilke is part vs, all be pake, he parcells 
euyn. 1579 Roavor Sheph. Cat, Apr. 153, I will part them 
all you among. ¢1586 Cress Pemaroxe Js. evut, ili, Let 
me part out Sichems fields. 1609 Biste (Douay) 1 Aface. 
v. 20 And there were parted to Simon three thousand men, 
to goe into Galilee. a1661 Futrea Worthies (1840) 1. 503 
She parted herself, whilst living. . betwixt these three places, 
1715 Pore 2nd EP. Aliss Blount 15 To part her time ‘twixt 
reading and bohea. 1809 Bawowen Domesday Bk. 332 This 
land was parted between 4x Burgesses who have 12 pout 
1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. VV. xviii. 209 Lands which seem 
to bave been parted out among the magistrates and chief 
hurghers. 

10. To share with another or others; (of one 
person) to give a share of to another; (of a number 
of persons) to take each a share of, divide among 
themselves. Now rare or Ods. exc. dial, 

13.. Seuyn Sages (W.) 2053 Yif thou wilt half parte with 
oe. Thou sschalt hit have, Sire Cressus. 1362 LancL. 
P,P AL x 50 Layte louep he pat lord..Pat parte 
with pe pore a parcel whon him neodep. 1382 Wycuir John 
xix. 24 Thei partiden my clothis to hem, and ia to my cloth 
thei senten lott. ¢1386 CHaucer Alerch. T. 386 [He] 
thanked god..That_no wight his hlisse parten shal. 1484 
Caxton Fables of AEsop ui. xviii, Ye shalle Ee to gyder 
your good. rge0-2o Dunaar Poewrs Iviii. 5 Giff thame the 
pelffe to pairt amang thame. 1588 Suaxs. 2. L. Z. v. ti, 
249 Long. Let’s part the word. Afar, No, Ile not be your 
halfe. 17.. Porz (J.), Jove himself no less content woud 
be To part his throne, and share his heav'n with thee, 
1840 Dickens Ofd C, Sho xliv, Her friend parted his break- 
fast..with the child and her grandfather, 

th. Zo part stakes (also to part shares): to 
share, partake, participate, ‘go shares’ (wih a 
person, 77 a thing). In qnot. 1581, to make 
division or distribution (ofa thing defzeen persons). 

1953 T. Wison Rhet. (1580) 133 The Deuill and thei.. 
shall parte stakes with theim one daie, 188: J. Bett 
Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 406, To make Invocation to the 
dead, to part stakes of honour betwixt God and his Sainetes. 
1622 Maaae tr. Aleman's Gueman d@ Alf. 1. 304, 1 might 
part shares with my wife. 1628 Gaute }vact, The. Panegyr, 

To share the Honour with him, aad part stakes in the 

rayse. 1665 Baatuwatt Comment Two Tales 42 This was 
hefore they parted Stakes. 

tll. rxtr. To make division into shares; to 
give or impart a share; to take or have a share; 
lo share, ‘go shares’, baie ate, partake (with 
a person; of or #7, rarely qth, a thing), Obs. 

c1zg0 St, Brandan 264 in S. Eng. Leg. \. 226 Heo wollez 
party par-of mid us. @1330 Ofue/ 1658 And 3ef we ani 


good winne, For sope pou schalt parten per inne. 1349 
Ayend, 38 Pe pyeues be uelazrede hyep po bet parteb op 


ye 1426 Lypc, De Guil, Piler. 4 fleede folk that 
nye be, And parte with hem my plente. a1e78 
Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) 1. 254 Lat me 


and the Frinchemen pairt amang ws. 1611 Biare 1 Sam, 
xxx. 24 As his part is that goeth downe to the battel, so 
shall his part bee that tarieth by the stuffe: they shall part 
alike, mips Watts in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Men (1841) II. 
519 Who fongs to hear of some here willing to part ia the 
impression of my things at Leyden. — 

+12. ¢rans. and adsol. To give a part or share 
of; hence, To give away, bestow, impart. Ods. 

1362 Lancer. 2. Pi, A.1. 156 Bote 3e-. loue be pore, And 
such good as God sent Treweliche parten, 3e nave no more 
merit [etc]. 1382 Weir Baruch vi. 27 [Thei] nether 
en to seeke man, nether to beggynge. ¢1430 LybG. 

Fi 


in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 219 With glad herte parte thyn 
almesse, 3522 World § Child in Uazl. Dodstey 1. 245 Foe 
WL n 


poverty I part in many a place To them t 
obedient be, , 2 ‘ 
+18. To mix or temper (wine) with other liqnors 


or substances. Ofs. [Cf F. confer le vin.] 

.argoo B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Freeze, a thin..Cyder.. 
us'd by Vintners..in parting their Wines, to lower the Price 
of them, 1703 Art & Alyst. Vintners 67 To part a Butt of 
Maskadel. Draw half your Wine into another Butts then 
take your Lags of all sorts that do not prick, and so mucl 
Syrup as will not prick ;..beat them up, and let it rest after 
you have hlown the froth from off it [ete.}. 


IV. +14. vans. To side with, take part with. 


(Cf. Party v. 2a.) Obs. rare. 

1652 [see PARTING vb/, sb. 6]. 1669 Macrantane Genealog. 
Collect. (2900) 1. 58 Alexander Earl of Arg le parted ke 
Baliol. 1715 Wodrow Corr, (1843) Il. 89 The influence o! 
High Church in England, who oe our disaffected party, 
and stopped all prosecution of them. 

+ Part, pp/. a. rare. Obs. pa. pple, of prec. vb. 
= Partep. Part per pale = party per pale; as sb. 


== an escutchcon party per pale. 

1708 Brit. Afollo Ko. 2 Le the that selleth Ale, Wee: 
out a Chequer'd Part per Pale. Part pe Pale sells Ale an 
Beer, 1862 Loner. Wayside Inn Prel. 107 A Wyvern part: 
per-pale addressed Upon a helmet barred. 


+ Partable (pastab’l),@. Ods. [a. OF. partable, 
f. partir, partant to divide, to Part.] 


1. Capable of being parted or divided; = PARTIBLE. 

[1292 Britton m1. viii. § 5 Soit acune foiz le cors del oe 
divisible ou partable de aatiquité.] ¢1380 Wyeuir Sel. ite 
III. 63 Watris..remuynge, freele, and partable. ¢ pe 
Secreta Seeret., Gov. Lordsh. 88 It ys pata in ffoure. 
3503-4 Act 19 //en. VII, c 33 §1 To parteable amonges 
the seid Rohert Dymmok, ‘Thomas Laurence, and Ne = 
1632 I. L. HWomens Rights 5, 1 save some kind of doubts.. 


whether ..it bee partable as among coheires. 


——— EO 
a  —— - 


PARTAGE. 


2, Capable of having a part or share 7; able to 


artake of; participant. 
es eB Guil, Pilgr. 9928 Ffor he wyl also be part. 
able Off thy merytes & guerdouns, 21490 Ant. dela four 
(2868) 61 Ife zhafle be partable in the synne. 1527 Godden 
Levend ix Docum, St. f’auls(Camden) 188 Vouchesafe..to 
ike hym partable of thyn excellent joye. 


Partack, obs. form of PARTAKE, ‘ 

Partage, sd. [a. V. partage = lt, partaggio, 
med.L. partigenm (13th c. inDuCange), f. I. pariér, 
It. fartire, to Pant: sce -AGE. Formerly natural- 
{zed (pa-siédz); but, sInce 18the., treated as F. 
(partiz). (‘A word merely French’ J.)] 

iN The action of dividing; division; partition ; 
esp. division into shares, Also attrzd, , 

1598 Datuincton Aicth. Trav. F iv, The Comfrerie were 
against the Leaguers, for their partage. 1599 Danrer Let, 
Octavia Wks. 1717 1. 75 Unequat Partage, to b'allow'd no 
Sliare Of I’ower to do of Life's best Benefit, a1656 Ussuer 
Anu. (1658) 335 In the partage of the kingdom..she seemed 
alittle inclined to her youngest son, 175t 1. Dicey //ist. 
dec. Guernsey 61 The Feet ohle goes directly tothe Eldest, 
unless he will put it into Partage with the rest. 1857 Mus- 
Grave Piler. into Dauphind 1. iit, 58 The partage system, 
which parcels out the land into these infinitesimal patches, 

2. A part, portion, share, lot. 

1456 Sin G. Have Lacy Arms (S.T. S.) 160 Thir pure folk 
has na charge, na takis na lyfing, na partage of the weris. 
tsor Ord. Crysten Men (W. de WY. 1506) v. ii. 370 Deth 
eternall unto hym is his partage & eae herytage. 1598 
Datuxaton AletA. Trav. 1. iij b, ‘That the yonger sonnes of 
the King cannot hnye partage with the Elder. ae 
favine’s Theat, Hon. 1.1 67 [Such] as should fall to their 
lot und partage, @166t Futter MWorthies (1840) IT. 383 
Divine Providence..stopped the flowing of those salt-springs 
..till the poor were restored to their partage therein. 1763 
Wl, Watrore Let, fo H. S. Corway 21 May, Vivacity is by 
ho means the partage of the French. 1843 Mrs. Romer 
Rhone, Darro, etc. 1. 281 Exempt from the cruel pounding 
that is the Jurtage of inside places. 

| Mistrans. L. compagés. 

1593 Q. Exiz. Boctaé. 1. prev. 31 What is there that wantes 
R spirit rnd lymmes partage [Cuaucer jointure], that Justly 
may seeme fayre to the myndes and Reasons nature? 

So + Partage uv. frans. [F. partager, 21400], to 
divide into parts. Ods. rare. 

€1586 C'ress Pemaroxe /s. xiv. viii, Children thou shalt 
bring, Of partag'd earth the kings and lords to bee. 


Partakable, -takeable (piitékib’l), a. 
rare. [f. next + -ABLE.] +a. Capable of par- 
taking. Ods. b. Capable of being partaken, 

1632 J. Wavwano tr. Biend?s Eromena o6 He neither saw 
his favours participated, nor any person partakeable of them. 
1701 Norats {deal World 1. v. 256 Secing in what degrees 
his Divine essence was imitable or partakable. 

Partake (piitak), v. Also 6-7 pertake, 7 
se partack. [Back-formation (after 1550) from 
PAatak-1nc, PARTAKE-R, which were 16th ¢. synco- 
pated forms of the earlier regular combinations 
part-taking, part-taker, repr. 1. particeps, -cipium, 
Cf Aousekeep vb. from housekeeping, housekeeper. 

As a direct formation, a vb. part-take would have been 
Rgainst Eng. idiom. In 16-17 ¢., the feeling of connexion 
with fake vh. was so weak, that the pat. and pple. were 
often partated.| 

I. trans, 1. To take a part in, to share in. 

1589 Greene MWenaphon (Arb,) 32, 1 lent you sighes to par- 
take your sorrowes, 1594 Carnw fuarte’s ira, Wits vii. 
(1596) 96 The propertie of the generall is equally partaked 
by thespecial, ¢16r1 Cuarman /Ziad tx. 362, I never will 
partake his works, nor counsels, as before. 1751 Jortnson 
Rambler No, 153 ¥ 3, 1 had never,.partaken one triumph 
Over a conquer fox. 1805 Soutury Madoe in W. xt, 
The old man Partook that feeling. 1863 Kinctaxe Crimea 
(1876) 1. xiv. 234 Adventurers who were willing to partake 

iS fortunes, 

_ 0. Foshare (a meal); to take (food or drink) 
in company with others; hence (without the idea 


of sharing), To eat or drink of, to take some of, 


to‘take’, Now rare or Obs. (Cf. 4b.) 

1617 Sir W. More Adtse, Poems xxi. 114 Thou may par- 
tack such as this soyle nffords. 1725 Pore Odyss. w. 298 
Alternate all partake the grateful springs. 1795 SouTney 
Joan of Arc it. 29 They.. reclined Beside him, and his 
frugal fare partook, 1837 TickNor in Life, ete. (1876) 11, iv, 
71 When the cardinal bad partaken the sacrament he ad- 
ministered it to her. 

te. To share in (a communication or news), to 
be informed of, he made acquainted with. Oés. 
€1592 Martowr Few of Malta y. 296 And, Gouernour, 
re jae iny policy. 1605 tsf Pt. Leroninto un. iv. 70 
Dat as the King pertooke your embassy? 1607 DEKKER 
Northw. Hoe t. Wks, 1873 Ill. 5 May we without offence 
peuere the ground of it? 1667 Mitton P. 4. xt. 598 Let 
er with thee partake what thou hast heard. 
. To give a part of (something) ¢o or share it 
with another or others; to impart, communileate; 


esp, to cominunicate information about (something), 
to pa known. Oés. 

1561 I. Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Kv, A 
baratl Man that partaketh his goods ecairoe with his 
leads; € 1585 Cartwricut in R. irowne Anszu. 87 Christ, 
ee partaked vnto them his holy spirite. 194 Mar- 
ae & & Nasug Dido w. ii, 1f you would partake with me 
My ise OF this .., 1 would be thankfull for such curtesie. 

BE SHAKS, Wint, 7°. v. iii. 132 Go together... your exulta- 
tion Partake to euery one, 

i © make (a person) a sharer or partaker 
(information OF news) ; to make acquainted with 
something ; to inform of. Obs. 

Vou. VII. 
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1565 AVS. Cof?. Cat. Bix. \f, 218 Your lordship, Iam sure, 


is partaken of such letters as I write to Mr. Secretary. 1590 
Srenser #. 0. u. iv. 20 My friend, hight Philemon, I did 
partake Of n 


a love and all my privitie. 
IL. intr, 4. ‘Yo take a part or share in some 
action or condition; to have a portion or lot in 
common with others; to participate. Const. é2, 
of (twith) the thlng ; w774 the person sharing. 
€1585 R. Browne Axsw. Cartwright 69 Mowe then should 
the people partake with them in the sacrifices? 1597 Bearp 
Theatre God's Yudgem. (1612) 412 As for Cleopatra, .. as 
she partaked of the sin, so shee did of the punishment. 
1640 Tlantincton £dw. Ww 10§ The King having even after 
death partaked with the troubles and disgraces of his tife. 
1654 Marvet. Corr, Wks. 1872-5 I]. 161 The King my 
Master has sent me. .to congratulate in His stead, and per- 
take uf Your Majestie’s present felicity. 1708 Srannore 
Paraphr, (1709) TV. 244 ‘This Care you have partook of. 
1771 Gotpsm. J/ist. Eng. IV, 308 ped in a luxurious court, 
withont partaking in its effeminacy. 1838 Wiitricr Quaker 
of Old. Time iii, We felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
‘That nothing stands alone. 1882 Srurceon 7'reas. Dav, 
Ps. exix. 74 We do not only meet to share each others’ 
burdens, but to partake in each other's joys, 

b. esp. (with of) To receive, get, or have a share 
or portion of, Often used without any notion of 
sharing with others, esp. in reference to eating and 
drinking, = to take some of, take of, take. 

r6or R. Jounson Avued. & Conmrw, (1603) 122 There is no 
cittic that doth more absolutely inioy her 6wne commo- 
dities, and doth more freely pertake of others. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav, 14 The streets do almost all the night long 
partake of their musicke. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Biond i's 
Banish'd Virg. 34 VE it... partaked of its substance nnd 
colour. 1656 Biouny Glossogr., Parasite, a flatterer,.. one 
that is still hanging on some rich man..to the end to per. 
take of his good cheer. 1795 Gentl Mag. 543/1 Nonjuring 
clergymen and their families partook very areely of his 
benevolence. 180§ Esty Crark Banks of Doure II. 41 
Her solitary meals she partook of in the apartment next the 
eating room. 1838 Cruise, Digest (ed, 2) 1). 254 He would 
of course have no right to partake of the money, till their 
claims were satisfied, 1865 Dickens J/aé. Fr. it. iv, Your 
papa invited Mr. R. to partake of our lowly fare. 

tc. To share the nature of; to have some of 
the qualities or characteristics of Ods. 

e1s8s R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 64 They did par- 
take with such watchemen, 1620 T. Grancrr iv, Logike 
x04 So truce partaketh more of warre then of peace. 

d. To have something of, possess a certain 
amount of (a quality or altribute) ; + formerly also, 
To contain some of, have an admixture of (a 


material substance) (ods.). 

€ 1615 Bacon Adv. Sir G, Villiers ii. § 16 The attorney 
of the duchy of Lancaster .. partakes of both qualities, 
partly of a judge, and partly of an AUS 1627- 
77 Fevtuan Resolves 1. xvi. 23 For that which doth oan 
on both: it makes Just God, a friend to unjust man, 
without being unjust. 1776 G. Semrie Building in Water 
40 Where the Gravel purtook of Mud. Jérd. 43 Sea- 
water that partook of putrid Water, running from a foul 
Sewer. 1858 O. W. Hotmes dat. Sreakf-t. iit. 21 Scientific 
knowledge, even in the most modest persons, has mingled 
with it a something which partakes of Insolence, 

+6. To take part w77h a person, take sides. Ods. 

¢1600 Suaks, Sonn, cxlix, When I against my selfe with 
thee pertake. 

+ Parta-kener. Obs. rare. 
of PARTAKER. 

1565 Starceton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch, Eng. 48 And it is 
mete suche men were partakeners, and inheretors with the 
Angels in heauen. — Forty, Faith 113b, 1 am partakner 
of all those that feare thee and kepe thy commaundements. 

Partaker (piutavko1), Forms: a. 5-7 part 
taker, (5-6 parte taker, 6 parte-taker, parte- 
taker, parttaker, 6-7 part-taker). 6. 6- par- 
taker, (6-7 per-). [Comb. of Pant sé. + TAKER 
(perh. after fart-taking; rendering L. parti-ceps). 
In 16th c. the combination of the two ?’s in part- 
taker began \o be simplified, giving partaker. 

1. One who takes ys or share, a partner, 
participator, sharer, (Now viewed ns agent-nonn 
from PARTAKE %.: == one who partakes.) 

a. €1400 Destr. Troy 2183 (MS. rfter 1500) And part taker 
of my payne with prickyng in hert. 1483 Cath, A ngl.270/2 
A Parte taker (4. Partitakere), articefs. 1526 TinDaLe 
Luke v.10 James and Jhon the sonnes of Zebedel which 
were partetakers with Simon. — 1 Cor. ix. 10 He which 
throssheth in hope shulde be de taker of his hope. 1561 
Eben tr. Cortes’ Arte Navig. Pref., All the other are part- 
takers therof more or lesse. 1602 Dexxer Satironastix 
Wks. 1873 I. 244 Thou shonldst have been hang’d, but for 
one feb ober 16tx Sprep Hist. Gt. Brit. (1632) 
1024 Vou wolde mnke them part takers off your myscheffe. 

8. 1547 Boorpr Srev. Health xxii, Partaker of good or 
euyll. 1g65 Cooper Thesaurus, Conturationis particeps, 
a partaker of the conspirncie. 1630 Prynna Anti-Armin, 
125 All men are pertakers of It. 1631 Sik S. D'Ewes Amto- 
biog. 26 Apr. (1845) 11. 3x Went to Lavenham, where I was 
a partaker of a good sermon. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat, Ded., 
‘To... be partakee with him in new Scenes of Action. a 1774 
Harte Soecius to Rusticiana 14 Joint partner of my life, 
my heart's reliefs. Alike partaker of my joys or grief. - 1866 
G. Macponatp dan. QO. Neighs. viii. (1878) 129 Man must 
be a partaker of the Divine nature. 

+2. One who fakes another’s part or side; a 
supporter, rdherent, partisan. Ods. 

Pargoo Chester Pi. viii, 321 (MS. ¢ 1600) And all his par- 
tackers I shall slea and beate downe. 

a. 1545 Kee. Privy Council Scot. 1. 4 To command .. the 
said Donald and al! utheris his part takeris. 1593 7cé¢- 
Troth's N.Y. Gif? (1876) 8 When a woman distrustes of any 


Erroncous variant 


PARTED. 


helpe to come from any part-taker, shee will bee glad to please 
hir husband. 1653 Vissena 66 ‘Vhat they would not want 
assistants and part-takers even In the very Court it self. 

a argq8 Hatt Chron., /Ten. (V 20 To the great dis- 
pleasure and long unquicting of kyng Henry und his par- 
takers. @1656 Ussitra Ann. iv. oe 35 There grew a fon; 
war between his partakers and the partakers of Davi 
1700 Tvnreii /list, Eng. I. 844 The Partakers of Lewis 
were to be indemnified. ; 

Partaking (piitckin), v4/. st. Forms: a. 
4-6 part(e taking, 6-7 part-taking, parttaking; 
also 8. 6-7 parta-, parts taking. -. 6- partaking. 
[Comb, of Parr s6,+Taxtxo véi. sd. (perh. orig, 
a literal rendering of L, participatio). As in prec., 
simplified in 16-17th c. to partaking; in which 
modified form it gave rise to the vb. PARTAKE, of 
which it is now viewed as the vbl. sb.] 

1. The taking of a part or share; sharing, 
participation. 

1382 Wvyceuir 1 Cor. x. 16 The breed which we breken, 
wher it is not the delynge Lg/oss or part takynges or. 
parting ; Mudge. particpesio| et the body of the Lord? ¢1400 
Apol. Loli, 12 \n part takyng of pe defaut. 1483 Cath. 
Ang, 270/2 A Part takynge, participacio. 1526 Tixoace 
1 Cor. x. 16 Vs not the breed which we breake partetakynge 
of the body of Christ? aaz1q Suanr Js, (1754) 1V. Serm, 
vi. 308 In order to the ein of his benefits, 

+2. The takiag the part of some one; the aclion 
of taking sides (in a dispute or contest). Obs. 

a. 1548 Upatt, ete. Erasn. Par, Matt. ii. 27 No nede of 
helpes, riches, power, parte taking, 1611 Srrep /Zist. Gt. 
Brit. 1x. xx. (1623) 976 Remembring withall the mischiefes 
of part-takings, 1846 Eart Mona. tr. Biondr's Civil Warres 
vu. 84 learing that there was part-taking, and tuoraults 
raised in the City, 

A. 1539-49 Aap. Parker Cory, (Parker Soc.) 11 We 
should by our disagreement..cause a murmur and parts 
taking among themsclf. 1593 Apr. Banxcrort Daune. 
Posit, « i. 3 To draw them into partes-taking. 1598 
Datuxcton Aleth. Trav. Riv, The ambition of the house 
of Guise, and the parts-taking with them, and those other 
of Burbon, is guilty thereof. 

y. 21548 Hare Chron. Hen. Vi 2h, Forgettynge clerely 
the diuersite of faccions & voyce of Langs Ut a 618 
Rateicn Ala.vines St. (1651) 23 Jecue witb them in their 
partakings and Factions. 1657 Eart Moyo. tr. Paruta's 
L’el, Disc. 50 There was no siding nor partaking studied 
amongst them, $ : 

Parta‘king, pf/.a. [orig fart-taking: cf. 
prec.] That takes part, or partakes; + taking 
another's part or side (ofs.); sharing. 

1639 Ln. Dicny, etc. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 113 Mens 
part-taking subtilties have given toGod's Word many various 
acceptions, /éfd, 13:1 Through any partaking passion, or 
forelaid designe. 1756 H. Joxrs Earl of Essex 52 The 
kind condoling comfort of a dear Partaking friend. 

Partan (panan). Se. and north. dial. Also 6 
partane, pertane, 7-y parten, 9 partin, parton. 
[app. from Cellic: in Gael. partan, Manx partan, 
Ir. fartén, fortdn crab; ulterior history anknown.] 


1. A crab; esp. the common crab, cme ea 

e1qag Wystoun Cron, 1. 813 In to be watyr of Ganges.. 
wormys als of hugis strenythe, Lyk to partanys beyr ar 
pa, And on par cors has armys twa. 1§49 Comfpd. Scot. xix. 
159 Plutarque rehersis ane chemi of the partan, quhitk 
repreuit ane of hyr jong partans, be cause the 30ng partan 
vald nocht gang euyn furtht, bot rather sche 3eid crukit, 
bakuart, and on syd. 1693 Waxtaca Deser. Ori fad. ih 
14, Lobsters, Partens, Mussels. 1710 Stppato Fy ni. ik 
liti.] 55 Cancer marinus Vulgaris, the Common Sea.Crab; 
our Fishers call ita Partan. 1826 Scotr Anti. xi, A half- 
a-dozen o’ partans to make the sauce. 1894 Crockzrr 
Raiders (ed. 3) 75 Progressing, as the partan. .is said to do, 
backwards. ‘ 

b. The shore crab, Carcinus menas. 

1790 Gross Province. Gless, MS. add. (C.) (E,D.D.), 
Partan, a kind of small crab..not eaten, as it is said to be 
poisonous. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., Parten, the 
shore crab, Carcinus manas. | 

2. fg. An ill-favoured or ill-nalnred person, 

1896 Barrie Joumy iv. 45 Tak’ that, you glowering 
partan! 1899 Crockett A. Mark xx. 163 A silly partan o' 
a bairn like this. 

3. attrib. and Comb. partan-cage, a crab-trap; 


pertan-crab = sense 1; pa‘rtan-face, an ill- 
favoured or sour-faced creatnre, a term of abuse: 
cf, sense 2; pacrtan-fu'll z., as full as a erab is 
of meat; pa‘rtan-ha:nded a., close-fisted, stingy ; 


pa‘rtan-toe’, a crab’s claw. 

1899 Crockett A. Afark xviil. 140 To set his *partan eames 
in Byness Bay. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xxii, A boat, that 
was tacked likea *partan-crab. 1895 Rov //orseman's Wea. 
xii (E. D. DJ), Answer yoursell, *parten-face, gin you're 
grown sic a wonder o” wisdom, 3787 Tavtor Poems 56 
(E. D, D.) She was sae "partan-fu' o pride. 1823 Garr 
Entail xci, Ye *partan-handit,.. Mammon o” unrighteous- 
ness, @ ih ‘ Listis Lordis, [ sail yow fell’ 57 (Bannatyne 
MS.) With ten “pertane tais, And ayne knokiz of windil strais, 

Partargo, obs. form of Borarco, PoTaRao. 

€1640 [Suiniey] Capi. Underwit ui. iii. in Bullen Old PL 
(1883) 11. 371 Oh the Neats tongues nnd partargoes that 
1 haue eaten, 


Partch(e, Parte, obs. ff. Parch v., Part, Parry. 


Parted (pautéd), Af/. 2. 
I. [p2. pple. of Pant 2.: see -ED 1.] r 
1. Divided into parts; severed, cloven ; divided, 


as the hair, by a parting. 
p— ; triad W. = i. 194 Me-thinks 1] y ul 


PARTEDNESS. 


‘Woman! when I behold ihee’ ii, Light feet, dark viotet 
eyes, and parted hair, 

b. Bot. Divided or cleft nearly to the base, 
asacorolla or calyx; esp. with a numeral indicating 
the number of divisions, as 3-farved, tripartite. 

1880 Gray S¥ruct. Bot, vi. § 5 (ed. 6) 245 The calyx or 
corolla ., is said to be parted Glace eee ete.) 

e. Her. =Party 2.3; hence of cloth, trappings, 
etc.: cf, PARTY a. 2. 

148a Caxton Chron. Eng, cexli. Sij, A mylk whyte stede 
.etrapped with cloth of gold and rede parted [ed. 1520 
partyed] to geder, 1486 Sk St. Albans, Heraldry Diij, 
Armys partit aftir the long way. /érd, D vj, In armys partit 
it is requyrit alway that the partys of the colonris be equall. 
1s62 Leicn Armorie 44 Parted per Pale. 1568 Grarton 

‘Avon, II. 383 Two fayre steedes, trapped in riche cloth of 
Golde, pried of red and white, 1823 Rutter Fonthill 
p. xxi, Beckford, Parted per Pale Gules, and Azure. — 

+d. Of diverse kinds or colours intermixed ; 

parti-coloured, pied, Ods. (Cf. Panty a. 2.) 

¢1380 Weir Wés. (1880) 471 Herfore biddip God in his 
lawe pat his men shulden not be clopid in wollun & lyanua 
partid to-gidere. 1370 Nortu Doni's Philos. (1888) 70 50 
goodly a beaste..with his parted hide (halfe blacke, halfe 
white) and blased starre in the foreheade, e 

2. Separated, sundered; placed or standing apart. 

¢1611 Cnapman Jliad v. 898 So soon his wonnd’s parted 
sides ran close in his recure. 1747 Gay Fadles 1. xxxiv. 38 
Awhile the parted warriors stood. 187 Brack Macleod of 
D. xii. 372 With her saucy eyes and her laughing and parted 


lips. 

By Departed, gone away; deceased, dead. arch. 

1893 Suaks. 2 Hen, V7, 1. ii. 161 A timely-parted Ghost, 
Of ashy semblance, meager, pale, and bloodlesse. 1597 
Warner 424, Eng. 3. i. 3 Their parted fathers Ghost. 1795 
Soutney Yoan of Arc vin. 93 Aad hymn the requiem to 
his parted soul. #1838 Campsett Last Aan, Yet mourn 
I not thy ’parted sway, Thou dim discrowned king of day ! 

4. Divided between two or more ; shared. 

1596 Spenser F, O. ve ii. 48 So off he did his shield, and. . 
him up thereon did reare, And twixt them both with parted 
paines did beare, 

IT. [f. Part sé. + -ED 2] 

+5. (Usually with qualifying word.) Furnished 
with or having (good, mean, etc.) ‘parts’ or 
abilities (see Pant sd. 12); gifted, talented, ac- 
complished. Oés. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum. Pref.7 A Man well 
parted, a sufficient Scholler. — Cyataia's Kev. v. ii, A man 
rarely parted, second to none in this court. 1628 Earte 
Microcosm., Detractor (Arb) 43 A detractor .. commonly 
some weak parted fellow. a@1668 Davexant News “As 
Plymouth u. Wks. 1873 1V. 126 Better parted, more polite 
and vers’d in The rules of courtship. 

6. Charged with a dramatie part or character. 


(See also OVER-PARTED.) 

1612 Heywoon Afol. Actors (1841) 28, 1 have seen Trage- 
dyes, Comedyes,..publicly acted, in which the graduates... 
have been specially parted. AZod. Mewsp., | have seen Sir 
Henry better ‘parted’ a score of times,and Miss Elten Terry 
a hundred times, ‘ , 

Hence Pa'rtedness (in quot., in sense 5). 

1654 WuITLock Zootomia 12 Wisdome, though but kaavery, 
mea afford so many grains of estcem, as to term partednesse, 
and cunning. 

Partee, Parteiner, obs. ff. Party, PARTNER. 

Parteis, obs. pl. of Parry. 

[Partel, spurious word; mis-reading of Parcet, 
(Relig. Antig. Il. 57.)] 

Parteless(e, -let, obs. ff, PARTLESS, PARTLET. 

+Parten, v. Obs. [f. Part sb. (?)+-EN5 2; 
in sense a synonym of Part v.; perh. in b asso- 
ciated with parlener, PARTNER.] 

a. inir, To bestow a part or share, impart some 
of: = Part v. 11. b. trans. To share, partake 
(with a person): = Part v, 10, 

1397 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.viu. xxix. (Bodl. MS), And 
soo fattenes of be matere lettith distribucioun and paaee 
of beschynyng patisifonge. ¢1400 Pod Poems (Rolls) 11. 98 
And also the pore man..praiede to the apostlis to parten of 
her almes, ¢ 1470 Golagros § Gaw, 1104 Ane wounder pera- 
lous poynt, partenyng grete plight. 1561 T. ony tr. 
Castighone's Courlyer \. (1577) Cjb, That if any blame 
happen..it may be also partned with you. /d/d, 1v. (1577) 
X viij b, A shyning beame of that light, whiche is the true 
image of the Angelike beautie partened wyth hyr, whereof 
shee also partneth with the body a feeble shadowe. 

Parten, var. Partan, crab. Partenar, -er, 
Partene, obs. ff. Partner, PERTAIN v, 

Parter (pastaz). Now rare. [f, Pant z. + 

-ER1.] One who or that which parts; a divider, 
separator, distributor, etc.: see the verb. 
61380 Wreur Serm, Sel. Wks, II. 231 Who made me 
juge and partere among 30u? “a Marory Arthur 
xvut. vii, The kny3tes parters of the lystes toke vp sire 
Mador. a Acts Hen. V11, c. 2( Preamble), Finers and 
Parters of Gold and Silver by Fire and Water. 1567 
Marrer Gr. Forest 62b, To be adefence and a partonr ofour 
neighbour bis ground and ours. 161a Carman JWidow's T, 
Plays 1873 111. 40 Not we Sir, we are no parters of fraies, 

Parteriche, obs. form of PARTRIDGE. 

Parterre (piité"1). Also 7 parterra, parter, 
parterr. [a. F. parterre (1549 in R. Estienne); 
absolute nse of the adverbial phrase far terre on 
or over (the surface of) the ground.] 

1. A level space in a garden occupied by an 
omamental arrangement of flower-beds of various 
shapes and sizes, 
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@ 1639 Carew Coed. Brit. Wks. (2824) 188 A delicious gar- 
den, with severall walkes and parterra’s set round with low 
trees. 1661 Cowrey Prop. Exper. Philos., College, A Par- 
terre of Flowers. 1663 Gersier Counse? dij b, Paradise like 

ardens.. with Parters, 1699 Listen Fourn. Paris 181 

rge Parterrs in the middle, and large Fountains of Water, 
which constantly play. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. 
C'tess Bristol 1 Apr, Like a parterre of tulips. 1839 
Praep Poems (1864) 11. 53 A paling, cleaned with constant 
care, Surrounds tea yards of neat parterre, 1857 C. Bronte 
Professor ix, A parterre of rose-trees. 

fig. 1709 Mrs. Mantey Mew AlZ. (ed. 2) 11. 197 Seet 
that Chamber! are you not, as you look round, in a beau. 
tiful Parterre? 1872 Geo. Euior Middlem, 1. i, The 
casket was soon open before them, and the various jewels 
spread ont, making a bright parterre on the table. 1889 
Illustr. Lond. News 16 Mar, 322, I cult these flowers from 
two parterres of opposite politics. 

2. A level space on which a honse or village 
stands. 

1677 J. P. tr. Tavernier's Trav, (1684) 11. 79 (Stanf.) 
Moreover it is required for the beauty of an House, that it 
be seated in the midst of some great Parterre. 1876 Cornh. 
Afag. Sept. 318 The village stands upon a small parferre. 

3. The part of the ground-floor of the auditorinm 
of a theatre behind the orchestra; later, in U.S., 
the part beneath the galleries. Also, The occu- 
pants of this part of a theatre. 

x711 Appison Sfeet. No. 29 p 8 The Chorus..gives the 
Parterre frequent Opportunities of joining in Consort with 
the Stage. 1753 Murrny Gray's Inn Fru. No. 41 (1756) J. 
263 The Parterre..turned their Backs to the Stage, and 
blew their Noses. 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav, (1760) 111. 373 
The parterre or pit is likewise adorned with several statues, 
1883 /Jarfer's Mfag. Nov. 884/1 The parterre and the.. 
‘first ‘tier are distributed among the stockholders. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as parterre-like adj. 

1849 Croven Difsychus 1. ini. 66 The brilliant season's 
gay parterre-like room. 1901 Hest. Gaz, 31 July 6/3 The 
American parterre system, which has heen so successful at 
the Theatre Royal. ‘ F 

Hence Parte‘rred a., laid out in parterres. 

1816 J. Scort Paris Revisit. (ed. 3) 203 What must have 
been the beautiful Hougomont,—with its wild orchard, its 
parterred flower garden, its gently-dignified chateau, 

Partesant, partezan, obs. ff. Partisan 2, 
Partey, Parteyn, parteynge, obs. ff. Party, 
Pertarx, Parteyner, parthenare, -ere, obs. 
ff, PantNer, 

Partheniad (paipiniXd), ? Oss. [f as next 
+ -aDc.] A poem or song in honour of a virgin 
(in quot. 1589, of Queen Elizabeth), 

1589 Putrexuam Eng. Poesieut xix, (Arb.e2q In another 
Partheniade..insinuating her Majesties great constancy in 
refusall of all marriages offred. 15391 Harixcton Ori. Fur, 
Apot. Poetrie  iij, Diverse pieces of Partheniads aad 
hymnes ia praise of the most praisworthy. 

arthenian (pupiniin), a rare. [f. Gr. 
napbén-os (f. wapbéves virgin) + -AN.] Of or per- 
taining to a virgin, 

1656 Blount EE Sa rthenian, belonging to virginity, 
ortoa Maid. 1892 W. W. Peyton Alemorad, Jesus iv. 88 
Nature is not cheated of her rights when a parthenian birth 
takes place in the human family. 

Parthenic (pape nik), @.1 vare. [ad, Gr. 
mapbenn-ds, f, mapOévos virgin.] Of or belonging 
to, or of the nature of, a virgin; 7g. unviolated, 
‘virgin’, ‘maiden’. 

1834 Disragii Aer. Epick ur. xvii, The virgin towers Of 
Cont, whose parthenic crest a flag Hostile ne'er sullied } 
1869 J. Eavis Comm. Galatians 91 Through her parthenic 
maternity, the mystery of mysteries realized—God manifest 


in the flesh. x 

Parthenic, 2.2 Chem, [f. L. parthenium, 
a name of several plants; in the herbalists a species 
of camomile (Alatricaria Parthenium); now, in 
Botany, a genus of Composite: see -I0 1b.) In 
LParthenie acid; see quots. 

1866-77 Watts Dict, Chem. 1V. 357 Parlhenic acid, the 
name given by Peretti to the acid which forms in distilled 
chamomile water after long keeping. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Parthenic acid, a non-crystallisable acid occurriag in com- 
bination with Parthenine in the Parthenium hysterophorus, 

So Parthenine (pa-spenoin), Chem. [-1v 5], an 
alkaloid, C,H gNO,, obtained from Parthenzum 
Hyslerophorus, an American composite plant, 
used as a remedy for fever and neuralgia. Also 
called Parthenicine (parpe*nisain) [f L. parthe- 
nice = parthenium), 

1885 Lancet 11 July 86/2 Parthenine..has recently been 
studied ..as a remedy for facial neuralgia. 1888 Zid. 


o June 1312/2 The physiological and clinical trials that 
ave been made with ‘ parthenicine . 
[f Gr. 


Parthenism (pi‘ipéniz’m). rare), 
nap$éves virgin + -IsM.] = next. 

x892 W. W. Peyton Alemorad. Fesusiv. 88 These creatures 
show partbenism or sexless generation, 

Parthenogenesis (pa:péno,dzenésis). Biol, 
[f. Gr. map6évo-s virgin + yévens origin, birth, 
nativity, Grvesis.] Reproduction without con- 
course of opposite sexes or union of sexual elements. 

Now usually restricted to reproduction by the develop- 
ment of a single sexual cell (as an ovum or ovule) without 
fertilization by union with one of the opposite sex (which 
occurs, normally or occasionally, in certain insects and other 
invertebrates, and in rare instances in plants) ; formerly nsed 
more widely to include asexual reproduction, as by fission 


or bndding (cf. AGAMDGENESIS). 
1849 Owen (titéc) On Parthenogenesis, or the Successive 


PARTHIAN. 


Productions of Procreating Individuals from the Single 
Ovum, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv, (1878) 387 The term 
parthenogenesis implying that the mature females..are 
capable of producing fertile cees without the concourse of 
the male, 1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. G05 note, 
Parthenogenesis ..is a phenomenon of very rare occurrence 
in the ees kingdom. 18979 tr. /acchkel’s Evol. Man 
J, ii, 28 The so-called parthenogenesis, or virginal genera- 
tion, of Bees has been proved ..by the meritorious zoologist, 
Siebold, of peck who also showed that male Bees de. 
velop from inimpregnated, and female bees only from im- 
Pecmneted eggs. 1886 Vines Physiol, of Plants xxiii. 674 
When. . these gametes, having failed to conjugate, germinate 
independently, it must be assumed that both male and 
female parthenogenesis takes place. 1889 Gennes & Tnom- 
son Evol, of Sex xiii, §1 In Tole Albrecht observed that a 
female silkmoth, which bad been isolated in a glass case, 
laid fertile eggs... The occasional parthenogenesis of this 
insect has been repeatedly confirmed by competent observers. 

A& 1870 Lowet. Among my Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 223 How 
one sin involves another, and forever another, by a fatal 
parthenogenesis, J 5 

Parthenogenetic (pa:zpenedzinettik), a. [f 
as prec. + -GENETIC,] 

1. Sirol. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
charaeterized by parthenogenesis ; reproducing by 
parthenogenesis. 

1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (ed. 6) 387 To accelerte 
parthenogenetic reproduction by gradual steps to an earlier 
and earlier sge. x877 Huxtey Anat. liv. Anim, vii. 446 
The terms arrenotokous and thelytokous have been pro. 
posed by Leuckart and Von Siebold to denote those par- 
thenogenetic females which produce male and female young 
respectively. 1889 Gropes & Tuomson £vol. of Sex iv. 
§ 2. 46 In the artificial environment of a greenhouse, equiva. 
lent to a perpetual summer. ., the parthenogenetic succession 
of females [aphides] has been experimentally observed for 
four years. on 

2. Born of a virgin. sovnce-tse. 

1871 Tytoa Print. Cult, 11. 279 The enigmatic nature of 
this inextricable compound parthenogenetic deity, 

Parthenogene'tically, adv. [f. prec.: 
see -ICALLY.] In a parthenogenetic manner; in 
the way of or by means of parthenogenesis. 

1878 tr, Schmidt's Desc. & Darw. 48 Ova developing par. 
ei oamenericalys without fecundation. 18g0 Q. Kew, Ave 
38a Amongst the creatures which nre parthenogenetically 
produced is the male, or drone, of the hive-bee. 4 

Parthenogenic, a. [Cf. Gr. mapGevoyerns 
virgin-born,] = PARTHENOGENETIC I, So Par- 
theno‘genous a. in same sense; Partheno*- 
geny = PARTHENOGENESIS. 

x890 in Century Dict. 

|| Pa:rthenogoni‘dium. Zo. [mod.L, f. 
Gr, napOévos virgin + Gontp1um.] A gonidium in 
certain alge, as Volvox, by which they are repro- 
dnced asexually. 

1895 Kerner & Ouiver Vat. Hist. Planis11.634 Daughter. 
colonies [of Volvex Globator| are developed from speciat 
cells, usually eight in number, called par thenogonidia,.. 
larger than the ordinary vegetative cells. 4 

Parthenolatry (-p'litri). [f Gr. rapévo-s 
virgin + Aarpeia worship, -LATRY.] Virgin-worship. 

3818 Coreripce in Lit, Rem. (1838) III. 174 Frippery 
peice cribbed from the tyring Room of Romish Parthen- 
olatry. 

Partheno'logy. [f. as prec. + -Locy.] The 
part of physiology which deals with virginity. 

1853 in Duxcuson Aled, Lex, “ 

Parthenopian (paipénde’piiin), a. and sé. [f. 
mod.L, Parthenopée, 2. Gr. Mapderérn, name of 
one of the Sirens.] a. adj. Pertaining to the genus 
-Parthenope ot family Parthenopide of crabs. b. 
sé, A crab of this genus or family. So Parthe'- 


nopine a. and sé. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 289 (heading) Parthenopians, 


Parthenospore (piupénospd:1), Bot. [fF 
Gr. map$évo-s virgin + Spore.] A reproductive cell 
resembling a zygospore, but produced without 
conjugation, in certain alge. Also called Parr- 


thenosperm [see SreRM]. 

1889 Bennett & Muraay Cryfiog. Boi. 261 (Afeso- 
carpacez) \n Gonatonema..parthenosperms are said to be 
formed closely resembling zygosperms. /did. 292 (Volvo- 
¢inex) The non-sexual propagative cells, zoospores of 
parthenospores, r 

Parthian (pi‘spiin), a. and sb. [See -ay.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Parthia, an ancient 


kingdom of western Asia. 

Tbe Parthian horsemen were accustomed to baffle the 
enemy by their rapid manoeuvres, and to discharge their 
missiles backward while in real or pretended flight: hence 
used allusively in Parthian fighi, shaft, shot, glance, etc. 

1590 C'tess Pemnroke Antonie 107 Thou car’st no more 
for Parth nor Parthian bow. ¢x64o Watter Piillis 26 
To look upon this Parthian Fight Of Love. 1848 Lytton 
Harold vu. iv, The fugitive Britons .. performed their 
flight with the same Parthian rapidity that characterised 
the assault. 1874 Liste Cara Yud. Gwynne I. i. 31 Casting 
Back Parthian glances of scornful hostility. 1902 GrneNovGH 
& Krrtrepce IWords 380 A‘ Parthian shot * was very literal 
to Crassus. .: to usit is only an elegant and pointed synonym 
for onr method of ‘having the last word '. : 

B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Parthia. | 

1526 Tinnare Acisii. 9. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. 1. vi. 20 Or 
like the Parthian | shall flying fight. 1678 Butter Hud. 
ut, Heroic. Ep. 173 You wound, hke Parthians, while you 
fly, And kill, with a pl? ale 1742 Younc Vt. Th. 
11.335 Whose Yesterdays look backward witha Smile; Nor, 
like the Parthian, wound him as they fly. 


PARTI. 


| Paxti (parté). [Fr., = party; side, match, 
resolution taken for oneself.] ‘ 

J, A marriageable person considered in reference 
to means or position, or what kind of a ‘match’ 
he or she may be. . : 

1814 Byron Led. fo Moore Oct., It is likely sbe will prove 
a considerable ne 7873 Miss Baovcnton Mancy ie 
278 Sle was looked upon as quite a artt, 899 Mrs. Dyan 
Allin a Man's K.72 He was an eligible parti in every way. 

2. Parti pris, side taken, mind made up, bias. 

87x Moatay Crif. Sfisc, Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 189 That 
fatal spirit of parti-pris which has led to the rooting of so 
much injustice, disorder, immobility and darkness in English 
intelligence. 1880 ‘Qurva ' Afoths 1.60 Lady Dolly scanned 
the garment with a critical air and a partr pris. 

Parti, obs. form of Party. 

Parti-! (also +partie-), extended use of the 
first element in PARTI-cOLOURED, carlier fartre- 
coloured, after which Shakspere has + partie- 
coated, having a party-cont, i.e. parti-coloured 
er motley coat. So, in later use: pa‘rti-de:co- 
rated, decorated part in one way, part in another ; 
+ pa‘rti-me:mbered, having members or limbs of 
twe kinds; + pa‘rti-named, having diverse names. 

3638 Sta J. Beaumont in Fonsonus Virbius,When hereto- 
fore, the Vice's only note, And sign from virtue was his “party- 
coat. $88 Snars. Z. ZL. Z. v. it 776 As Loue is.. Varying in 
suhiects ag the eie doth roule, To euerie varied obiect in his 
glance: Which *partie-coated presence of loose lone Put 
on by vsfete.}. 1894 Westin. Gaz. 3 Oct. 7/1 One finds the 
drawing-room “parti-decorated: one half fs adorned with 
sporting pictures..the other presents a periperat text and 
other signs of sanctity. 641 Mitton CA, Govt. 1. v. Wks. 
(1851) t19 So was Jereboams Episcopacy partly from the 
patterne of the law, and partly from the patterne of his 
owne carnality; a parti-colour'’d and a “parti-member'd Epis- 
copacy. 1634 Sia T. Heraerr 7rav. 149 Though the meat 
be particoloured, or *party named, yet the ground and meate 
is Pelo and no other. 

Parti-?, combining form of L. pars, part-en, 
Part; as in parti-pa'rtial a. (Zogic), applied by 
Sir W. Hamilton to a proposition in which both 
terms are partial or particular; parti-to'tal, in 
which one term is particular and the other universal. 


_ 1833 Sin W. Haniiron Discuss. (1852) 16a, iii. Parti-total~ 


Some isall. /éfd. 162, iv. Parti-partial—Some is some. 

Partial (pisfal), a. (s6.) Forms: 5 parcial, 
-cyale, 5-6 -oyal(i,-ciall, (6 perciall, -oyall), 6-7 
partlall, (6 Sc. pertiall), 6- partial, [a. OF. 
parcial (sath c. in Godef.), F. partial, and in 
sense a partie/, It. parsiale, Sp., Pg. parcial, ad. 
late L. partiat-is (S. Gregory) ; cf. partidiiter adv. 
in Czelins Aurel., 5th. 

Fr. now distinguishes faréia’ in our sense 1 (Amyot 

x6th c.), from Partiel in our sense 2 (Dict. Acad. 1762), but 
this distinction is recent, for parcial was nsed by Oresme 
@1400, and rtial by Calvin 16th ¢.,= mod.F. par tieZ] 
_ 1.1, ‘inclined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cause, or one side of the question more than the 
other’ (J.); anduly favouring one party or side in 
a suit or controversy, or one set or class of persons 
rather than another; prejudiced; biased ; inter- 
ested; unfair. the opposite of rpartial.) 

Partial connsel (Se. Law), improper advice or communica- 
tion to one of the parties in a cause. 

¢7420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 153 Yel ye in thys matyr 
be nat parcial, 1442-3 Kee. Coldingham Priory (Surtees) 
I, 148 For the qwilk thai war pursewit be process of a 
parcyale Juge. 1526 TinpaLe Acés x. 34, 1 perseaue, that 

od is not parciall, a 2548 Hart Chron., tien. V 36 A 
perciall interpretour marreth the sentence. 1660 SouTH 
Serm. t. 97 Your Worldliness, your Luxury, your sinister 
partial Dealing. 2693 Srar /ast. (ed. 2) 1v. Ae § 9 Wit- 
nesses hecome Inhabile, by giving partial Council. 1715-20 
Pork /iad xvii. 582 The witness is produced on either 
hand: For this or that the partial people stand. 1861 W. 
Beu. Diet, Law Scot, Partial counsel; is one of the circum- 
stances which throws discredit upon a witness's testimony. 
{bid , Partial counsel is a ground of declinature of a judge. 
1861 Mire Utilit, v. 67 it is inconsistent with justice to be 
pattial, 187a Biackin Lays High/, 54 Who sits supreme in 
righteous state Above man’s partial mood. 

b, Kavouring a particular person or thing ex- 
cessively or Sie 3 prejudiced or biased in some 
one’s favour; hence in weakened sense: Favovrably 
disposed, favourable, kindly, sympathetic. Const. 
to. Now rare, or merged in prec. or next. 

01585 Faire Em i Be And never could I see a man, 
methought, That equalled Manvile in my partial eye. 
1986-7 Q. Exiz. Let. Yas. VI, 14 Feb, Who shall other- 
wise perswade yow, judge them more partiall to others then 
to yow. 31699 Bentiry Phad. 148 So obliging, so partial to 
our Sophist. 1759 Hume //ist. Eng. (1812) ¥ xli 275 Men 
naturally believed she had been influenced by an affection 
still more partial than that of friendship. 177% Funtus Lett, 
xlix. 353, um not so partial to the royal judgment as to 
affirm (etc.]. 1804 M. . Lewis Bravo of Venice (1856) . vi. 
a8o Rosabella, a creature in whose formation partial nature 
seemed to have omitted nothing which might constitute the 
eed of female loveliness. 1852 Roazatson Sern 

er. 111. xv. 192 Not the partial Father, loving one alone. 

ce. With fo: Having a liking for, fond of. collog. 

1696 Paton Secretary 16 Athens..Where people knew 
love, and were partial to verse. 1747 If. Wateotr Left. 
(1846) If. 189, f am not partial to the family. 3827 Lyrrox 
Fetham \xxxvi, 1 am not more partial to my arm chair, 
hot more averse to shaving than of yore. 1889 A. Laxc 


Prince Frigio xvii, 133 He bronght out so he 
(to which Alphonso es partial). ae 
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+d. Inclined, apt(¢o do something). Ods. rare~*. 

1618 in Crt. & T. Fas. £,1. 363 They are too partial to 
think themselves sacro sancti, that they may not be touched, 

e. Comb., as partial-eyed. 

1593 Nasne_ Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 248 A 
discontented Scholler. .tragicallie exclaiming vpon his par- 
tial-eid fortune. 

II. 2, Pertaining to or involving a part (not 
the whole) ; ‘subsisting only in a part; not general 
or universal; not total’ (J.); constitoling a part 
only; incomplete. /artiad cause; see quot. 1697. 

1642 H. L’'Estaance God's Sabbath 22 A total Prolepsis 
of an entire story before another there may be, and yet no 
peel of one part of that story before another. 1643 

wrroucues Exp. flosea iv. (1652) az5 Idols are content 
with a partiall obedience, because they are but partiall in 
bestowing of good things. 1697 tr, Burgersdicius his see 
1. xv. gx ‘Phat [cause is] Partial neh eva with the other 
Causes of its own Species causes the Caused only in Part. 
1734 Pore £xs. Alan wv. 114 Or partial Tl is universal Good. 
2781 -Giazon Decl. F, xxvi. (1869) 11. 35 This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success, 1861 W. 
Bewt Dict, Law Scot. s.v. Lasurance, A partial loss is one 
short of a total loss; or, where the articles insured are 
actually landed at the port of delivery, the injury will 
amount toa partial loss. /67d., In all cases. between the 
insurers and the insured, there is no question as to the 
legality of the capture or the change of property, but simply 
whether it be a total or a partial loss, and whether it admits 
ofanabandonment. 1864 Bowen Logic iv, 61 Our representa- 
tion..is necessarily partial, as not including all its Marks. 
1886 W. A, Harais Yechn. Dict. Fire lnsurance, Partial 
damage to merchandise. 

b. spec. That is one of the parts which make 
up a whole; constituent, component. 

2481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. xiii, 40 Who that myght baue the 

arfayt scyence therof [of astronomy], he myght wel kaowe 
fox the world was compassed and plente of other parcyal 
sciences. 1834 Mas. Somenvitte Connex. Phys. Sc. tii. 
(1849) 17 The whole force which disturbs a planet is equiva- 
lent to three partial forces. : 

+e. sfec. Particular, individual, personal. O6s. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A. 1. xx. 63 A true connseiller 
seeth more to the comyn wele than to his owne parcyall 

roffit. 1560 Rontaxn Crt, Venus Prol.aa4 Mk man takis 

is proper part pera 21578 Linpesay (Pitscottic) Chron. 
Scot. (S.'l.S.) I. 87 The iniuries done to ony of them. .sould 
be equall pertiall to thame all. — 

+d. Using or dealing with only a part, not the 
whole, of something; sparing. [? associated with 
L, parcus.] Obs. rare. 

1576 Frenne Panopl, Epist. 81, ¥ thought good, first not 
to touche, secondly to be parcial! of my pen. /did.245 Howe 
parciall and sparing in diet, how moderate in apparel. 

3. In several technical uses. 

a. Astron. Applied to an eclipse in which part 
only of the disk of the luminary is covered or 
darkened. 

2704 in J. Harais Lex. Teche. L.sv. Ectipse. 1857 Mavsk 
Expos. Lex., Partial eclipse occurs when the moon enters 
but in part into the shade of the earth, or when it covers a 
part of the disc of the sun. — ¢ 

b. Math. (a2) Applied to differentials, differ- 
entiation, etc. relative to only one of the variables 
involved, the rest being for ihe time supposed 
constant. (0) Lartiad determinant = Minor 
determinant, 

1816 tr. Lacrotx's Diff. & Int. Catentns 146 Usually ex- 
pressed by saying that one is the partial differential relative 
to.x,and the other the partial differential retative toy. 1823 
J. Mitcuen. Dict. Alath. & Phys. Se. 346/1 Theory of 
Partial Differences. 1898 Cayley's Colf, Math. Papers 
Index, Partial Differential Equations; system of, 

ce. Bot. Forming one of the parts or divisions 
of a compound structure; secondary, subordinate: 
as partial umbel, each of the smaller umbels 
of a compound umbel; so partial involucre, the 
involucre of a partial umbel, an involucel. 

1760 J. Lee nfrod, Bot. 1. viii. (1765) 17 The Umbellula 
which proceeds from the universal Umbel, a partial Umbel. 
3819 Pantelogia, Partial unbel, in botany; otherwise called 
umbellute... The involucre at the foot of this is called the 
partial involucre .. a partial peduncle, is a subdivision of a 
common peduncle. 187a Outer Elen, Bot. 1. vil 82 The 
entire inflorescence forms a compound umbel; the umbels 
of single flowers being the partial umbels. 

a. Acoustics and Alus. Applied to any one of 
the simple tones which together form a complex 
tone. Upper partial tones (or upper partials): 
those higher in pitch than the fundamental tone, 
produced by the vibrations of the aliquot parts of 
the sonorous body; also called Aarmonics or 
overtones: sec Harmonio B. 2. 

31899 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 96 That characteristic of 
a musical note or clang, which is called its quality, depends 
upon the number and relative intensities of the partial tones 
which go to form it, 1880 Grove's Dict. Music 11. 654/% 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of hearing the upper partial 
tones, many musicians have been able to do so by their uo- 
aided ears. 

e. &. C. Ch, Of an Indulgence: see quots. 

2885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) s. v. Ladulgence, Divisions of fn- 
dulgences.—Plenary remit all, partial a portion of the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin, r8g0 W. J. B Ricnaaps 
Catech. Indulgences 2 Indulgences are.. Plenary and Par- 
tials the former take away the whole of temporal punish- 
ment to which the power of the Church extends; the latter 
take away a greater or less part only of the punishment. 

B. sb. Acoustics and Afus. Short for partial 
tone: see 3d above. 


PARTIALITY. 


2880 Grove’s Dict. Music V1. 654/2 From the mass of com- 
pound tone each resonator singles out and responds to that 
partial which agrees with it in pitch, hut is unaffected by a 
partial of any other pitch. 1882 Broaonousr Atlus, Acoustica 
312 Those combinational tones which result from the union 
of the upper artials. a 

+ Partial-gilt, obs. erron. form of ParceL-c1uT. 

3573 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser}. 11, 269 Twa silver 
saltfattis, ane thairof partiall gilt with gold. 

Partialism (pi-sfaliz’m). [See -1su.] 

1. A partial theory or view, which does not take 
inte account the whole of the facts or subject. 

2872 H.W. Bercner Leet, Preach. i. 25 Your mode of pre- 
paged the truth will be imperfect, your partialisms are 
full of danger, 897 C. A. Beray in Chicago Advance 
a Dec. 7729/3 The Gospel also is in danger. In danger from 

rtialisni, use men do not fully realize what Christ is 
in his three offices of prophet, priest and king. 

2. Técol. = PARTICULARISM 1. 

1864 in Weester. Hence in later Dicts. 

Partialist (pisfalist). [f Panriar a. +-187.] 

1. genx. A partial, prejudiced, or biased person ; 
one who favours one party or side unduly; a 
parlisan. 

1597 Dante PAilotas w. ii, To satisfie The most stiffe 
partialist that will not see. 1654 Vitvain Theol. 7 reat. ii 
89 Which dissent . cannot. . falsify their consent and harmony 
._as partialists infer. 1788 Mme. D'Aaarav Diary 11 Jan. 
E have not been willing to deny myself the pleasure of 
letting my equally blind partialists hear. 1892 Chicago 
Advavce 22 TDec., How all these things came to be..is not 
a matter to be settled by partialists. 

2. One who holds a partial yiew or theory; one 
whose knowledge or outlook is limited. 

1841-4 Emrason Ass. Ser. ut. viii. (1876) 198 Very fitly, 
therefore, I assert, that every manisa partialist. 1874 II. Ww. 
Beecner in Chr. World Pulpit V1. 239/1, We are all of us 
ignorant; we kaow in part ; we are partialists. 

3. Theol, = PARTICULARIST. 

1864 in Wesstza, En later Dicts. ae 

llence Partiali'stic a., belonging to partialists ; 
characterized by parlialism. 

1896 W. Grannen In Pagers Ohio Ch. Hist. Soc, VIL 141 
The whole partialistic scheme of a rulership which is for 
a portion of mankind and against the rest. 

Partiality (pajieliti). Forms: o. 5 par- 
eialte, -tee, -cyalte, partialte. 8B. 5-6 par- 
cialite, -tialite, (6 -cialyte, -cyalite, -tye, -tie; 
parsealyte, percialitee, persealytie, etc.), 6- 
partiality. [In a, a. OF. *farcialtd, -aullé 
(asthe, in Godef.); in B, a. OF. parct-, partialité, 
in Dr. parcialttat, Sp. parctalidad, It. parzialita, 
med. L, partidlitas, f. partidéis PARTIAL? see -ITy.] 

I. 1. ‘The quality or character of being partial (see 
Panta 1); ‘unequal state of the judgment and 
favour of one above the other, without just reason’ 
(J.); prejudicial or undue favouring of one person 
or party, or one side of a question; prejudice, 
bias, unfairness; an instance of this. 

a. 1422 Kolls of Farlt. W. 176/1 With oute favour or 
eny maner parcialtee or fraude, 1468 ibid. V. 464/t 
Ahusion of the Lawes, partialte, riotte..rape and viciouse 
lyvyng. 1452 Paston Lett. 1.212 Whiche myght weel by 
knowe for open parcialte. E 

B. ¢1430 Lypo. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) t20 Injuste 
promocioune and parcialité. 1526 in Archzxol. (1891) LIN. 
374 Empanell a queste withoute partialite or maintenance. 
@1533 Lp. Braxers Avon Ixxxi, 250 Gyue trew iugement 
without ony fauoure or parsealyte. 1589 4 cér Privy Council 
(1898) XVIT, 112 Without partyallytie, indyrect dealinge or 

rejudice to anie partic. 1648 NaxTHERsoLe Problems & § 
Wrether Neutrality or Partialitie be more agreeable to the 
duty of good subjects, in snch a Warre. 1739 Ciaaer 
Apel, (1756) HW. 2 We had our ee our prejudices, 
our favourites of less merit, 1878 R. W. Dare Lec?. Preach. 
viii. 249 Rebekah’'s treatment of Jacob may bring home to 
parents the sin of partiality. 

b. Excessive or especial preference for, or pre- 
possession in favour ef, a particular person or 
thing ; hence, Favourable disposition, predilection, 
fondness, or affection for some one or something. 
Const. fo, for, towards. 

1g81 G. Pertie tr. Guazszo's Civ. Cont. (ast) 1z0b, If 
he shall euer vaderstand this your partialitie, I douht me.. 
that he will beshrew me for it. 2669 R. Montacuz in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) L. 42s, | have no 
partiality in the world towards bim. 2759 Home Hist, Eng. 
(1812) V. xlii. 330 Another favourite who at this time received 
some marks of ber partiality. 2833 Ht. MarTineav Loom 
& Lugger ni. iv. 66 Miss Storey had always more partiality 
for our people. 871 H. Ainsworty Tower Hill w. x, 
Henry's partiality for St. John’s Chapel had prevented it 
from being desecrated by the Vicar-General. 

+2. Party-spirit, rivalry ; factiousness. Obs. 

37480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1 (1520) 25 b/x Hircanus after 
the decesse of his moder succeded in the kyngdom, in the 
which he had lytel prosperyte for parcyalte o' the people. 
1583 Stocker Crv. Warres Lowe C.1v. 38 There was greate 
partialitie betweene the Citie of Groenyng and the Countrey 
men, by reason of certain Rightes and Priuiledges. 4595 
Date Civ. Wars ww. v, His State being turbulent, Factious, 
and full of partialitie. 1752 Hume £ss. $ Treat. (1777) 1 
427 What domestic confusion, jealousy, partiality, revenge, 
heart-burnings, must tear those cities. 

+b. A party, a faction. Obs. * 

1833 Lo. Bersers Gold. Bk. AL, Awrel. (1546) Haj, There 
is greatte nombre of parcialities, Cinitiens, Catoniens, ‘cri 
paticiens, Academiens, and Epicuriens, 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 
WV, India 165 Mutezuma hath environed them about, becanse 
they were ofl the parciality of Tlaxcallan. ee = : 


PARTIALIZE. 


Theat. Hon. vu. xv. 287 The Inhabitants..were in former 
times past denided into two Leagnes and partialities. 

II. +3. A political division, a province. 7are. 
ICf. Du Cange, ‘ Parcialidad, vox Hispanica, Patria, regio’, 
with quot. of 1585 ‘nomina, cognomina, parentes, .. ¢t 
regionem, vulgo Parcialidad, et oppidam.') 

160r R. Jounson Aingd. § oe (1603) x98 They 

(UJapan Islands] are in number sixty sixe, divided into three 
partialities, 

III. 4. The quality of being partial as opposed 
. to universal; relation to a part and not to the 


whole; partialness. rare. 
1823-34 Good's Sindy Med. (ed. 4) UT. 49 Without any 
attention to the universality or partiality of the disease. 


Partialize (pa-ufileiz), v. [ad. F. partéalis-er 
(Amyot 1559), f. partial: see Partisan and -14E.] 


+1. intr. To take a part or side; to favour one 
side unduly or unjustly. Ods. 

1sgz_ Danie. Delia, etc. Compl. Rosamond Kiij, Thus 
stood 1 ballane’d equallie precize.. Till world and pleasure 
made me partialize. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 15 But yet fully 
to clear it, that I partialize not in my plea in behalf of his 
Highness. : 

2. ¢rans. To render partial or onc-sided; to 
bias; ‘+ to divide into parties (ods.). 

1593 Suaks, Rick. //, 1.1. 120, ] make a vow, Such neigh- 
bour-neerenesse to our sacred blood, Should nothing priui- 
ledge him, nor partialize ‘The vn-stooping firmenesse of my 
vpright sonle. @1618 Svivester Afirac, Peace xxxvi, 
O how I hate these partializing words, Which show how 
wee are in the Faith devised. 1627-77 FeLtitam Mesolves 
1. Ixii, 289 His hate will partialize his Opinion, 1802-12 
Bestuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 642 Vhe fact.. 
may have influenced, perverted, and partialized, the per- 
ceptions presented hy it. 

+3. duty. ?To concern oneself with a part and 
not the whole, Ods. rare. 

_ 1894 Zepheria vi, My tears, my sighs all haue 1 summ’e 
in thee, Conceit the total, do not partialize. 

4. trans. To make partial as opposed to universal, 
_ 1882 Chicago Advance 13 Apr. To confine, to partialize, 
is to destroy. 1889 Yaddet 30 Nov. 856 Such a unification... 
is only partialised knowledge. : 

Partially (pasfili), adv. [f Partiau+-y 2] 

I, =F. partialement. 1. Ina partial or biased 
manner, with partiality; so as unduly to favour 
one side, or a particular person; unfairly, unjustly. 
Now rare. 

1498 Acti Hen, VI1,c. 24 Preamble, Officers. «making 
panelles parcially for rewardes totheyin geven. 1526 TINDALE 
x Lim. v. 21 Do nothinge parcially [1611 by partialityc]. 
1576 Ree. Privy Council Scot, Ser. 1. Bde arantine 
partiallie under cullour of justice to put thame to deith. 
1593 Suaks, Lucy. 634 Their own transgressions partially 
they smother. 1643 Payxne Sov. Power Part. 1. 124 Nor 
are Noble-mens crimes to be more partially censured, thea 
ignoble ones, a1716 Sovtu Seva. V. xii. 563 We act 
partially, in gratifying one Sect, who can pretend to no 
more Favour than what others may as justly claim. 1755 
Jounson, Partiatly ¢ with unjust favour or dislike [no quot.]. 

b. With special favonr or affection. Now rare, 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac. H75, 1. vi. (1821) 283 All which for 
feare of their estates, were partially affected to the English. 
2718 J. Hucues ia J. Duncombe Lett. (1773) 1. 193 May 
you always persist in thinking so partially of me. 1800 

Tan. Eocrwortu IV 7é/iii, One of whom you lately appeared 
to think so partially. 

II. =F. partiellement (athe, in Watz.-Darm.). 
.2. In a partial way or degree, as opposed to 
totally ; to some extent; in parl; incompletely, 
reslrictedly; partly. 

3460-70 Bh. Quintessence 24 Sikirly alle obere maner of 
feneris pestilence. .may be curid pattialy wip oure 5. essence. 
1579 G. Harvey Letter.dk, (Camden) 59 They were hudlid 
and..bunglid upp in more haste then good speede partially 
at the urgent and importune request of a hunest_good- 
naturid and worshipfull jouea gentleman. 1646 Sin T. 
Browne Pseud, /p.112 Which was but partially true. 1794 
U. Price £ss. Picturesque a1 Those obstacles themselves, 
either wholly or partially concealing the former ones. 1827 
G. S. Farner Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 11. 12 The two 
feet, branching out into ten toes, are partially of iron, and 
partially of clay. x Swinsuane Sind, B. Yonsou 11 As 
to whether The Case is Altered may be wholly or partially 
or not at all assignable to the hand of Jonson, 

b. Comé, (usually with pa, pples.) 

1813 T. Bussv Lucretius 1. 1. Comm. 17 A progressive, 
partially-potent, and finite being, like man. 1833 Lyei. 
Princ, Geol, WI. 311 Layers of partially-rolled and broken 
flints, 1895 Educat. Rev. Sept. 112 Science is .. only 
partially-unified knowledge. 

Partialness, [f. Partiat ¢.+-ness.] The 


quality of being partial as opposed to total or 
universal ; incompleteness. 


2701 Norris /deal Word 1. ii, 23 He..did as truly view 
and contemplate it as 1 do now, only with an intireness 
instead of my partialness. x H. GC, Kine in Chtcage 
Advance 24 Mar. 388/1 The many-sidedness of truth, and 
the necessary partialness of one’s own view. 

+Partian, Obs. rare". [f. L. pars, part-em 
Parr (or f. fart? Party) + -AN.) = next, A. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Cage 4: He is not of that desert or 
esteeme to he ranked with the Fathers of the Primitive 
times: being..a Partian many wayes; for which cause 1 
answere him not, 


Partiary (pisfiiri), sé. and a rare. [In 
form ad. L. partiari-us adj., F. partiaire, (hat 
shares, or is shared, with another, sb. a sharer. 
But in sense A. 1, app. £. F. parté Party + -ARY.] 

+ A, sb, Obs. 1. One who supports a particular 
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side or party, esp. in a narrow or prejndiced 


way; a partisan. 

1624 Br. Mouxracu Gage Pref. 24 The Councels of Trent, 
of Florence, of Laterane, are not all Councels, We refuse 
thet as factions, as bastards, as partiaries, as having nothing 
hut the names of Councels, 1625 — Aff. Cesar 14 Not 
any man but Partiaries would have taken them spoken 
Dogmaticé. 

2. (See quot.) 

1666 Biount Glossogr., Partiary (partiarius), a partaker, 
a follower, a copartner: It may also be used adjectively for 
partial, or that hath respect to persons, : 

B. adj. That sharcs something with another; 
taking or having a share. In quot. 1654, ?Iaving 
only a portion or part of the office; that is so in 


part, partial. 

1654 Haxonn Answ. Animadz, Ignat. iii. § 4.74 The 
Epistles of Ignatius are the best records. .on which to build 
this second Order of Secundarie, or Partiarte Preshyters. 
1880 Mutsuean Gaius u. § 254 He. .is in the position of a 
partiary legatee, Le. a legatee to whom a share of the estate 
islegated. oe 

Partibility (pastibiliti). [f. next: see -17TY.] 
The quality of being partible ; divisibility. 

31644 Dicsy Vat, Bodies xi. § 10,97 Water whea it isina 
payle,.hath the effect of rauity predominating in it; but if 
it he poured out, it hath the effect obpar nitty more. 174% 
T. Roeixson Gavethind i. 4 The partibility of lands in other 
countries. 1869 Paélf Mall G, 23 July ro The substitution 
of partibility for primogeniture in cases of intestacy of real 
property would work very little alteration in the first in- 
stance at all events, 

Partible (piatib’l), 4. [ad. post-cl. L. parté- 
bilis, £. partirt to part, divide: see -RLE.] Capable 
of being parted or separated; capable of being 
divided or distributed among a number ; subject to 
partition ; divisible; separable. 

1s40 Act 32 Hen. VILI, c. 29 Landes... hy a custom .. 
partible betwen and aiongest heyres males, 1586 Frans 
Blaz. Gentrie 293 That their land should be partible, as ia 
Gauetkind. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § soz It were best to make 
the Moulds partible, glued, or cemented together, that you 
may open den when you take ont the Fruit, 1707 a 
llutannson ZZist, Mass. (1768) 11. 66 The principal point 
in view was to make real estates partible among thechildren 
of an intestate. 1863 W. Beamont tr. Domesday Bk, 
Cheshire 13 Vor more than a century aficr this Survey,..a 
father’s land was partible among all his children. 

b. That involves partition of inheritance. 

1653-4 WHITELOCKE Frat, Swed. Entb. (1772) 1. 218 The 
like partible law takes place generally in Germany, Den- 
marke, and other..countryes, both for goods and lands. x8. 
Reeve De Pocquevitle's Democr. 1. iii. 55 Lhe law of partible 
inheritance. 

Particate (pa-niket). Sc. Obs. exe. //ist. Also 
perticat. [ad. med.L, ferticata (also particata), 
f. pertica a Percu: cf. dovate, carrucate.] A Scotch 
rood (as a measnre of land); one fourth of the 
Scotch acre, containing 40 square falls, rods, or 
raips, each of 36 sq. ells; or 13.690 sq. ft. 

(The Imperial rood contains 10,890 5q. ft.) 

[1597 Sxexe De Verb. Sign., Particata vel perticata terra: 
..ane rnid of land.) 1673 in Macfarlane Gencalog. Collect. 
(1900) 11. 368 Four Several Tennements of Land witha Parti- 
eat of Land and Kiln and house built thereon. 1793.Séatis’, 
Ace. Scoté, VIL. 526 note, Taxed with one penny of the 
kingdom of Scotland, upon the ground of his half particate. 
1864 Jerrrey J/ist. Roxburgh. \V. viii. 272 Each tenant is 
named in the charter [to the Burgh of Hawick], with the 
number of particates which he was possessed of. 

b. Comd., as particate-man, the holder of 
a particate of land, 

1864 Jurreev /Sist, Roxburgh. WV. vill. 283 The bestial 
belonging to the particate man, 

Partice, obs. pl. of Paxry. 

Partician, -on, -oun, obs. forms of Partition, 

Participable (pati'sipab'l), @ [a. OF. 
participable,{. participer to PARTICIPATE: see -BLE.] 

+1. Liable or entitled to participate or share. Ods. 

3450 Mankind (Brand! 1898) x6 Pat 3¢ may be partycyp- 
able of hys retribucyone. : 

2. Capable of being participated or shared. 

r6r0 W. Fotxixcnam Art of Survey 1. Vie 11 Communicate 
Matter is that which is participable to the Plot together with 
other Places, /éfd. 1.1i. 50 A mutuall ropertie or duety 
participable to the Conterminants, as acking, balking, 
dyking. 1701 Norats /dcal World 1. iti. 246 According as 
the essence of God is..in this or that degree participable by 
things without. 1822 1, ‘Tavior Apuleius 296 An union 
with that which is participahle. 

Hence Parti:cipabi‘lity, capability of being 
shared. 
, x7or Norats /deal World 1. v. 254 So far as it states the 
ideality of God upon his imitability or participability. 

+Parti-cipal, 2. Obs. rare. In 5 pertycy- 
pall... (ad. L. parlicipalis partaking, f. particip-em 
a partaker.} = next, A. 1. a 

1497 Br. Aucock Mons Pex/ect. Ciijb, And also setteth 
hymn amonge angels there to be pertycypall of the eternall 
beatytude. 

Participant (paisipint), @ and sb. [ad. L. 
participint-em, pr. pple. of partictpare: see PAr- 
TICIPATE @. Cf. F. participant (13-141he.).] 

A. adj, 1. Participating, partaking, sharing. 

1549 Compt. Scot. 131 To reucil it til dinerse men to gar 
them be participant vitht vs. 1551 Garoiner Zxflic., 
Presence 54 In this Sacrament, we be made participaunt, 
of his Godhode. x Schot. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1, ii. 79 
It maketh the Church participant with the popish super- 


PARTICIPATE. 


stition. 1687 Evetyn Diary 20 Mar., The Commmnioa fol. 
lowed, at which I was participant. 1795 SouTney Jone gh 
Are vu. ror In the ills of that defeat Participant. 1865 
Caruv_e Fred&. Gt. xu. vii. (3872) 1V. 170 Of which .. we 
propose to make the reader participant before going farther, 

+b. Having a share in the knowledge of; 
cognisant, informed. Ods. 

1s27 W. Knicut in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. 1. 1. 280 The 
Kyngs Highnesse wolde that your Grace shulde be partici- 
pant of that that occurreth or is..doone here, 1568 in H. 
Camphell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 54 In this 
sort, they were now made participant of te whole state of 
the cause, even as largely as the rest of Hir Majestie’s 
Privy Counsel were. _ i 

+e, Sharing the nature of something. Oés. 

3634 Sir T. Hersert Trav, 12 [The penguin) is rather 
participant with the water then land. 

+2. Giving ont, imparting. Ods. 

195 Soutuwete Hundred Medit. (1873) 215 O my God, 
Who art infinitely more noble and more participant than 
any other creature. P F 4 

B. sé.1. One who participates in anything ; one 
who takes part in, possesses, or expericnces some- 
thing in common with others; a sharer, parlaker, 


participator. 

3562 Keg. Privy Council Scot.1. 216 Thai sal be reknyt as 
participantis with the saidis thevis. 1579 Furke /feskins's 
Part. 445 Christe instituted a communion of many partici- 
pantes. 1679 J. Goopman Penitent Pardoned 1. v. (3733) 
348 That none of the participants may go away without full 
measures of what is desirable to them. 1839 SToNEnousEe 
Axhoime 74 He [Vermuyden] sold shares to several of his 
countrymen, who thus became Partners, or Participants, with 
him ia'this great undertaking, by which latter demonstration 
the holders of these lands have ever since been distinguished. 
3891 Leeds Merc. 25 May 5/2 The chief participants in the 
recent massacre are now in custody. 4 

+b. With foss. pron. One who takes part with 
another; a parlisan, adherent; a partner. Oés, 

1562 Reg. Privy Councit Scot. \, 223 He and his saidis 
sonnis and utheris thair participantis. 1650 HoLtincwortit 
Exerc. Usurted Powers 66 Abraham..rescued Lot. .from 
Chederlaomer and his participants. 1675 G. R. tr. Le 
Grand’s Man withont Passion x45 All her Participants take 
share in her Grandeur. i 

+e. A sharer of information; one to whom 


news is communicated. Ods. 

3639 Str T. Starrorn in Lissore Papers Ser. 11, (1888) Iv. 
37, | beseech you make me a participant of their safe acces- 
sion to the Army. f 7 

+d. That which has something of the quality, 
or conlains some amount, of something else. Ods. 

1686 Goan Cefest. Bodies 11, iv. 20% Fog being a Participant 
of both Dryth and Moisture, | 

+2. Afus. Jn the ecclesiastical modes: A par- 
ticular note in each mode, constituting one of the 
“Regnlar Modulations’; normally, in the anthentic 
modes, either between the Final and Mediant or 
belween the Mediant and Dominant, and in the 
plagal modes the lowest note of the scale. Obs. 

1889 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Afus. 1V. 593 [A 
close] may terminate upon the Dominant, or Participant of 
the Mode. 

Hence Parti‘clpance, Parti-cipancy, the fact 
or quality of participating. 

1869 Mrs. Wiitxey Hitherto xivi1g1 An Infinite Parti- 
cipance and Sympathy. 1883 Longa. Afag. July 263 That 
= of long participancy which is one of the pleasures 
o eee. s * v ells 

Participate (piztisipt), pp/. a. (sb.) Now 
rare or Obs. [ad. L. participat-as made to share, 
-pa, pele: of participare : see next.] 

+1 Made to share; = prec. A. 1. Ods. 

a14g0 Mankind (Brandl 1898) 181 Oneto hys blysse ye 
be alf predestynatt. Enery man for hys degre, I trust, xall 
be partycypatt. 1657 Hawke Aviing is MY, 20 To be 
participate of the fraude of the Fox as well as the force of 
the Lion. 

2. as fa. pple. = PARTICIPATED, 

+a. Communicated. Oéds. 

1867 in Robertson JZést. Scot. (1759) I. App. 37, 1 have 
participat the contents thereof to such as I thought meet. 

b. Shared, participated. 

1850 Mas. Jameson Leg, Monast. Ord. (1863) 399 Well has 
he been named 11 Beato and Angelico whose life was 
participate with angels even in this world] Be, 

+B. sé. One made to participate ; a participant: 
= prec. B. 1b. Obs, ‘ 

1648 in H. Cary Aen. Gt. Civ. War (1832) 11. x9 The 
committee of estates, which I supposed did consist of the 
earl of Lanerick and his participates. a 

Participate (pittisipeit), v. [£ L. participat-, 
ppl. stem of participare, {. particeps, partiap-em 
partaking, a partaker, f, paréi- Part + -cip-, weak 
form of cap-, stem of capcre to take. As wilh 
many other vbs. in -a¢e, the L. pa. pple. in -ates- 
was adapted as -a#, -afe, before any other part of 
the vb.: see prec. and -aTE 3.] 

L. trans. 1. To take or have a part or share 
of or in; to possess or enjoy in common with 
others; to share: = PARTAKE 1, ». 

1531 Exvot Gov. ut. xxiv, The one [the soul] we participate 
with goddes, the other [the body] with bestes. ¢ 1612 Cuare 
MAN //iad 1x. §79 Since half my honour and my realnt 
thou mayst participate. 1756 Wasuincton Leff, Writ. 
1889 I. 249, I see their situation, know their danger, and 
participate their sufferings, 1807 Roeixson Archeal. Graca 
Mi, Vill, 233 Dione. .is said to have participated with Jupiter 
tho incense burnt at the temple of Dodona, 1847 R. Ws 


PARTICIPATED. 


Hasutton | Disg. Sabbath iv, (1848) 118 This ‘general 


assembly ‘is not called to behold or to participate combat. 

+2. To give (a thing) to be shared; to share 
(a thing) zith others; to give a share or portion of 
(it) 40 or unto another ; hence, to communicate, 
impart; to impart (information), make known ; 


= PARTAKE 2. Ods. 

esse tr. Pol, Vergy. Eng. Hisi. (Camden No, 36) I. 92 
[tle} diddo participate his whole councel! with her. igi 
Kyo ffousch. Phil. Wks. (1got) 245 A friende and neighbor 
who often time participates the profit of his sports with 
my Son. /éfd.ag1 A matter which my Father.. participated 
ynto me a fewe yeeres before his death. a1677 Hacr 
Print, Orig. Man. w. iv, 323 God Almighty must be called 
in to distribute and participate the portions of this Mental 
Nature. 1707 Fautno Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 203, 1 have 
resolved. .to write and participate to you this Oppartnnity. 

+b. To impart, give. Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gufflemean's Fr, Chirurg, bivb/: The 
Ingravere hath participated some propre and perpolite 
fashone to the handle. 


+8. To make (a person) partaker. Obs. (Cf. 


PARTAKE 3.) 

1597 Beano Theatre God's Fudgemt, (1612) 376 Me used.. 
lo inaintaine heards of whores, with whom he participated 
his friends and servants. 

II. intr. 4. To take part; to have a part or 
share; to share: = PARTAKE 4 (but not now said 
of sharing in material things). Const. w7ti.a person, 
in (+ of, t with) a thing. 

3565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 362 To draw in strangearis 
..to participat with thame in thair attemptattis, 3577 
Harnyson England n, xxii. (1877) 1. 339 Our red and fallow 
deere will not let to participat thereof [mast] with our hogs. 
1699 Lutreete Brief Kel, (85 ) 1V. 548 His ant, who par- 
ticipated of thesame dose,. .is like torecover. 1777 RoBERTSON 
fist, Amer. 1... 97 Their eagerness to parucipate of the 
same favours, removed all their fears, hap sxc. Sartn Sern. 
1, 64 Fourteen or fifteen youths, who have long participated 
ofyour bounty. 1873 Hottano Arth. Bonnic. xii. 207 Millie 
and [ talked of many things..and participated very little in 
the general conversation. 1876 Mozizy Univ. Sern, ve 
(ed, 2) 106 One member of the human body has to bear the 
burden and participate in the grief of nnother. 

+b. To share the natnre, have some of the 
qualities or characteristics of, have a common 
character or something in common wh (another 
Uhlng or person): = PARTAKE 4c. Obs. 

1533, F.vor Cast. Helthe (1541) 37 he sprynge tyme dothe 
participate the fyrste parte Ae wynter, the later parte 
with sommer. 1652-6a Hevtin Cosmogr. 11, (1682) 143 The 
people..in their persons, habit, and Religion, participate 
somewhat of the Arabians, 1670 Cart. J. Satu Ang. 
infprov. Revio'd 32 Ail Earth simple or compound doth 
participate with the Clime wherein it lietb. 

ce. To have something (of a quality); talso 
(quot. 1594) to contain some (of a substance): = 


Partake 4d, Const, of, + weth. 

3578 Banister Hist. Afan vut. 103 This fift Muscle, 
participating with the propertie of eucry action. 1g89 
Pasquil’s Ket. Biv, Your abode in England hath made 
you parlicipate with the nature of an Englishman. 15 

LAT Jewell-ho. t. 10 Not any one thing in the worlde, 
which dooeth not participate of this salt. 1678 CuoworTH 
Intell, Syst. 1. tii. § 33. 139 Such a force as participating of 
order, proceeds as it were methodically, 1751 Jounson 
Rambier No. 90 P14 Both members participate of harmony, 
1854 L. Muanay Lng. Grant, (ed. 5) 1, 113 The participle. 
derives its name from its participating, not only of the 
properties of a verb, but also of those of an adjective. 

Hence Parti‘cipated #7/. a., Participating 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. (spec. profit-sharing), Parti‘ci- 
patingly adv. . 

1614 Jackson Creed ur, xxix. § 7 Any inherent or *partici- 
pated splendor. {et Norris dead World 1. xiii. 520 A 
certain participated similitude of the increated Light. 1861 
in Strype Ans. Ref (1709) 1.1. xxiv, 244 A great part.. 
forhear coming to church, and “participating of the an 
ments, 1762 R. Guy /ract. Obs. Cancers 15 Signs of their 
participating of the Disease. 3646 Sin T. Browns Pseud. 
4 294 Absurdities of a middle nnd “participating nature. 
1882 19/4 Cent. May 805 The great majority of participating 
bouses combine the twosystems, 1846 H/ackw, Mag. LVI. 
385 As if [Shakspere] had stood personally, confidentially, 
*participatingly presentin the heart of all human transactions. 

Participation (paulisipzfon). [a, F. far- 
ticipation (13th c.in Litre), ad. L. particépation-ent, 
a. of action from participdre \o PARTICIPATE.] 
The action or fact of parlicipating. 

1. The action or fact of partaking, having or 
forming part of; + the partaking of the snbstance, 
quality, or nature of some thing or person (ods.). 

€1374 Cuaucer Soerh, mu. pr. xi_75 (Camb. MS.) But alle 

thing pat is good quod she grauntisthow pat it be good b 
the participacionn of good or no? a 1480 ‘Mankind (rand! 
1898) 199 Of fe very wysdaum 3c haue partycypacyone. 
1490 Caxton Lneydos iv. 20 Eneas..abode » longe tyme 
ynough lyke a corps..wythonte partycypacyon of sensityf 
Miocuynge. 1555 pEN Decades 320 The sea Mediterraneum 
So named hycause it is in the mydiande as is the Caspian 
sca withowt participacion of the great Ocean. 161 ‘I’. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. ty. xvit (1634) 696 marg., This Sacra- 
tient being instituted for the participation of Christ by 
faith, 1632 Gover God's Arrows 1. § 67. 112 As for the 
other Sacrament, make conscience ofa frequent participation 
thereof. axgqa Bentrey (J.), Convince them that brutes 

we the least participation of thonght, and they retract. 1796 

Monse Amer. Geog. \l. 324 They first conquered Glaris and 
Zug, and admitted them to an equal participation of their 
joe ake ureHy Como, eee xii. 8 ‘The eating of 

5 2 re of the participati 
fall fips : participation of pardon, acceptance, and 


505 


2. The fact or condition of sharing in common 
(with others, or with cach other); association as 
partners, partnership, fellowship ; profit-sharing. 

1432-50 tr. /Higden (Rolls) IMI. 477 God wille me to hane 
communion and participacion with his creatures and werkes. 
1s7o Dee Afath. Pref. 2 A wtraunge participation betwene 
thinges supernatoralt. and thynges natural, 1596 Suaxs. 
1 Hen, £V, 1, it. 87 For thou hast lost thy Princely Priui- 
ledge, With vile patticipation. _1604-s Bacon CertiZ, Come 
tttiss. Union Wks. 1879 1. 460 The communion and partici. 

tion by commerce. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 49 P 6 Their 

tisfactions are doubled, their Sorrows lessen’d by Partici- 
pation, 381z L. Hunt in Zraminer 14 Sept. 578/31 Par- 
ticipations of empire have long been ont of fashion, 1881 
19th Cent, May Sharing in whatever surplus profits are 
realised by the more efficient labour which participation 
calls forth. 4 

b. A laking part, associalion, or sharing (with 
others) zz some aclion or mater. 

1667 Dicay Elvira i. in Haz). Dodsfey XV. 11 Of all this 
Thave nat only had knowledge, But great participation in 
your joys. 1789 Jerrerson IV ri#, (1859) II. 567 It is probable 
the States General will obtain a participation in the legisla- 
tion. 1858 Bricut SA., Aeform 27 Oct. (1876) 279 Many 
persons..are shut out from any participation in political 
power. 1875 Giapstone Géean, VI. li. 135 Will_it increase 
. .the active participation of the flock in the service? 

e The alleged sense ‘Distribution, division into shares’ 
(Johnson), appears to nrise from a misunderstanding of the 
passage cited; that of ‘Community, fellowship’ (Schmidt) 
to be merely a contextual use of sense 2. 

Participative (piitisipettiv), a [f. med.L. 
lype *participativ-us (fi participare, -dl-: see -1VE): 
ef. F. fartictpativement.| Having the quality of 
participating. Hence Participa‘tively adv. 

1681 C. Cartwrtcut Cert, Relig. t. 3 The word Catholick 
is taken in three severall sences, formally, casually, and parti- 
cipatively: .. Participatively, becanse particular Churches 
agree, and participate in Doctrine and Communion with the 
Catholick. 1818 Topp, Participative, capable of partaking. 

Participator (piutitsipeitas). Also 8 -er. 
[a. late L. participator, agent-n. from participare 
to Participate. (In earlier L. supplied by far- 
ticeps, in F. by participant.)| One who pariicipales; 
one who takes or has a part; a parlaker, sharer. 

3796 Cuantotre Smita Marchmont 3. 106 Leaning on 
the faithful participater of her grief 1876 FE. Mecttor 
Priesth, vi, 281 The sacrament will remain a witness and 
a warning, even if its participators should eat and drink 
Raeertily. 1880 MeCartuy Oi Times IIT. 148 Four 
persons were put on trial as participators in the attempt. 

Hence Participa‘treaa, a female pareipalek. 

1827 Cartyre Germ. Rout. V. 97 Not in the selfish view of 
hecoming participatress in a large fortune. 

Participatory (pini'sipcteri), a. [f L. 
participator or stem participal-; sce-ory.] Charac- 
terized by participation or profit-sharing. 

3881 19/2 Cent. May 803 A..survey of the ground already 
covered hy participatory operations abroad. 


+Parti‘cipe, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. participe-r 
(igthe.), or ad. L. farticifare to Participate. ] 
intr. To participate. 


1808 Aatender of ane Tj, Prayers .. and_orysons in * 
r 


whiche y* mayste rendre partycypynge thy frendes and 
kynnesmen, ¢1gzo /érd, xi. L vii], He is called the lytel 
worlde, for he partycypeth of all, or he is called all creatures, 
for..he partycipeth and hath condycion of all creatures. 

Participial (patisi:pial), @. and 56. Gram. 
[ad. L. pariicipial-ts, f, participi-um PARTICIPLE, 
Cf. mod. F. participial.] 

A. adj, Of the nature of a participle; of, per- 
taining lo, or involving a participle. artictpial 
adjective, an adjective that is a parliciple in origin 
and form. 

3ggt Percivate. Sp. Dict. Div b, You shall sometime finde 
a participiall voice of the present tense, as Amante. .but 
they are rather nonnes adiectiues then participles, | 261a 
Batnstey Pos. Parts (1669) 83 Do all Nouns Participials 
require n Genitive Case? 1755 Jounson Dret. Pref. » 36 
A thinking man,a man of prudence ; spare horse, a horse 
that can pace; these I have ventured to call participial 
adjectives. 188a Farrar Early Chr. 1. 213 note, In the 
participial constructions of this chapter.. the sentences 
sometimes have an unfinished look. _. 

B. sd. A verbal derivalive of the nature of, or 
akin to, a participle. 

31g7o Levixs Afanif. 89 Afete is also the signe of some 
nerbals in 4i4s, and of participials in des, as, Mete to be 
loued. 1g90 Stockwoop Axles Construct. 47 A participial 
.-is taken for an adiectine liken participle, but yet in deede 
no participle, bicause he doth not signifie time. 1696 
Puitries (ed. 5), Participrad..an Adjective derived from a 
Verb, thongh not an absolute Participle. @ 1861 Giaas 
MG ae The new philology embraces the iciple, the 
infinitive, the gerund, and the sapine, all under the general 
naine of participials. we F 

Hlence Participia‘lity, participial character; in 
quots. (sonce-tse) addiction to the use of parti- 
ciples; Partici-pialize v. ¢ravs., to make patti- 
cipial, turn into a participle > Partici‘pially adv., 
in-a participial manner, as a participle. 

163a Surrwoon, Participially, Participiadentent. 1730-6 
Batiey (folio), Participially. 1786-1805 H. Tooxn /wricy 
u1. iii. (1829) 93 Their most usual method of speech was to 
une the past tense itself without participraliaing it, or 
making a participle of it by the addition of ed, or en. 1885 
Guoersterve /indar’s Odes Ol. ix.111 A good specimen 
of Pindar's terse participiality. 1888 — in Amer. Fra, 
Phiiot, UX.144 A well peel or eumetochic sentence. 
rq0a /bid. XXIII. as9 Nothing could be more exotic than 


PARTICLE, 


Caxton's participialities. His Eneydos (1490) begins thus: 
‘ After dyverse werkes made, translated and eclieved having 
no werke in hande, I sitting in my studyc ‘ [ete } 

Participle (p&catisip’l), sd. (a@.) [n. OF. par- 
tciple ia Grammar (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), by- 
form of participe, ad. L. participium o sharing, 
partaking, in Grammar a participle.] 

+1. A person, animal, or thing that partakes of 

the nalure of two or more different classes. Ods. 
, 3432-80 tr, /igden (Rolls) 11. 167 The peple of the sowthe 
is meke nnd quicte, the peple of be northe is more moveable 
and crnelle, the peple of the myddelle partes be In maner as 
a participulle [Hicoen participit vicent tenet}. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. u.v. $2 In all Diuersities of things there. .bee 
certaine Participles in Nature, which are almost amhiguons 
to which kinde they should bee referred. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) E In the monntaines dwelt the Curdi, 
that eet Faris es or Mungrels in Religion, professing 
partly Christ, partly Mahumet. 1665 Sir I. Tlersert 7rav, 
(1677) 385 Bats, fiying fish nnd Seals be participles of nature 
and species of a douhtful kind, participating both of Bird 
and Beast. 1694 R. Rurtnocce Aeason 248 Extreams are 
Knit and United by Participles that partake of Both. 

2. Gram, A word that partakes of the nature 
of a verb and an adjective (or ‘noun adjective’); 
a derivative of a verb which has the fonction and 
construction of an adjective (qualifying a noun), 
while retaining some of those of the verh (¢.¢. 
lense, government of an object) ; a verbal adjective. 
Formerly often reckoned a separate part of speech. 

1388 Wycte Prof. 57 A participle of a present tens, cither 
preterit, of actif vois, eithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe of the same tens, and a coninnecionn copulatif. 1§30 
Pacsor. 65 In the frenche tong be ix partes of speche, apices 
..verbe, participle, adverbe [ctc.]. 1§90 Stockwoop Auies 
Construct, 16 There are three kinds of adiectiues, a noune 
ndiectiue, a prononne adiectiue, and a participle adiectiue. 
1681 Fraven Afeth. Grace i, 12 To whom coming as unto 
@ diving stone: the participle notes a continued motion, 
17st Hanaets Hermes 1. x. (1786) 583 If we take away the 
assertion, and thus destroy the Verb, there will remain the 
Attribute and the ‘Time, which make the Essence of a 
Participle. 1866 Mason “ng. Gram, (ed. 2) 38 Participles 
are verbal adjectives, differing from ordinary adjectives in 
this, that the active participle can take a substantive after it 
as its object. SNS ‘ 

+B. adj. Participating in the nature of lwo 
things or classes; belonging parlly to one and 
partly to another. Oés. rare—'. 

1694 R. Burtiioccr Acason 141 By the Gradation of 
Shades, or Participle intermediate Colours. 


Particle (pautik'l), 56. Also 4 -ycle, 4-6 
perticle, 5 -ykyll, 6 -ikelo. [ad. L. particsula, 
dim. of fars, fpart-emt Pan: cf. PaxticuLe.] 

1. A small part, portion, or division of a whole. 


Now rare or Oés., or merged in 2. 

1380 Lay Folks Catech, (Lamb. MS.) 243 Eche on of bese 
thre partyes contenys many partyclys. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 192 Also blood letting is good perfore, if opere 
particlis acordip perfore. 1567 Fari Mar's Househ. Bh. 
in Chalmers Jfary (1818) 1, 178 Ane particle of beif. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 66 Persians .. accounted the 
Sunne the greatest God, and worshipped the Fire as a particle 
thereof, 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.7 (fforse Fly) You shall 
most fairly see..a pulsing particle (which certainly is tho 
heart). 1748 tr. Cofumed/(a's Husé. xt. ti, One particle or 
degree of the Ecliptic. 1836 kmerson Matere i, I am part 
or particle of God. ie 

b. A very smal] part of any proposition, state- 
ment, writing, or composilion; a clause; an 
article of a formula. : 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 199 The thyrde particle 
of ‘this first article of our fayth, is Creatorem colt et terre 
1563 Kessoning Crosraguell & Knox E.iijb, Of the formar 
pertikcle I mark twa heidis in speciall, 1634 Sir T., Heanart 
Frav, 156 Just when they are praying that article, 1789 
'T. Tavtor Proctus’ Comm. 11.102 Those who enunciated 
this proposition, and at the same time omitted the particle, 
having one side produced, 

¢. A small piece or plot of ground. Jaca. 

I3sqo: see Panticute t.] 1839 Witson Tales Borders V. 
330/2 Confiscation o' a* gudes, gear, chattels, particles, and 
pendicles. 1890 A. W. Moore Surnames Ise Afan 318 Small 
partions of land which, though not intacks, were, for some 
unknown reason, not incInded in the designation of Quartir- 
tand, are called articles. they are now on the same footing 
as the Quartirlands. 


2. A very minute portion or quantity of matter; 
the smallest sensible, component! part of an agerega- 
tion or mass; formerly often = alom or molecnle ; 
in Dynamics, a minute mass of matier which while 
still having inertia and attraction is treated asa 


point, i.e. as having no magnitnde. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x. iii. (Bodl. MS.) If, 101 b/t 
An element is semple and leste perticle of a bodie pat is 
compowned [orig. Elementum est. .simpla & minima corporis 
compasiti particnla}. /dfd. vim. i. (1495) 295 Pertykyll, 1661 
Guanvite Van. Doent. x. 88 The different effects, which fire. 
and water have onus, which we call heat and cold, resnIt from 
the so differing configuration and agitation of their Particles. 
1664 Power L.xp. Philos. 1.57 Camphire (which spends it 
self by continually efluviating its own Component Particles) 
3943 SMERSON #iutions 263 To find the Motion of any 
Particle of the String 2s suppose of Y the middle Point. 
1786 C. Lucas ss. Waters I. 43 It is impossible..to com- 
prehend the size or form.of an clementary particle of water. 
xB800 tr. Lagrauge’s Chem, Il. 271 ‘The oxide of copper 
combines easily with the greater past of the colouring 

rticles precipitated by acids. 1871 Tvxpate Fraga. Sc 

1879) 1. xiii. 373 Every particle of matter altracts every 
other particle. 1878 Abney /’dotegr. (1881) 11 When we 


PARTICLE. 


say eee we mean to convey the idea of the smallest 
visible quantity of matter. 1880 CLeminsuaw JV urtz’ Atom, 
Th. pane particle. .is a collection of a definite number of 
molecules in a definite situation, occupying a space incom- 
parably greater than that of the volume of the molecules. 
aigor Besant Jive Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 117 Through the 
open windows..were borne black particles and a smell as 
of a boafire. : 

p. A very small or the smallest conceivable 


portion or amount of something immaterial. _ 
1620 T. Gaancen Div. Logike 32 Performed by aad in all 
actions, and things, to the least particle, 1742 Younc Ne. 
Th, vit. 824 This Particle of Energy divine, 1794 Parry 
Evid. (1825) 11. 384 They had never entertained a particle 
of doubt. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 361 No one who 
has a particle of understanding. _ 
c. &.C. Ch. The portion of the Host given 
to each lay communicant. 
1727-41 Cuamners Cycd. s.v., Particles is also. used in the 
Latin church for the crums or little pieces of consecrated 


‘bread, called Mepides in the Greek church. 1847 CoL. 
Wiseman Unreal. Anglican Belief Ess. 185, II. 406 The 
‘ost given iu 


word ' particle ' being equally ayenee to the 
lay-commuaioa, and to the smallest visible fragmeat. 1853 
Date tr. Baldeschi’s Ceremonial 104 After which he re- 
ceives the Sacred Particle. 

3. Gram. A minor part of speech, esp. one that 
is short and indeclinable, a relation-word ; also, a 
prefix or suffix having a distinct meaning, as #z-, 
oly, -2eSS. 

1533 Unatt Howres 107, Compowned with theym, selfes, 
they sygnifye as moche as if they were compowned with this 
partycle cumgue, as guisqguis, i. guicungue. 1535 Jove 
Apol, Tindade (Arb,) 38 There thys particle (ed) expowaeth 
what yt is to come to Crist. 1612 Frorio, /#, a Particle or 
Preposition locall and of priuation. 1668 Witkins Aea/ 
Char. w. vi 452 Their words are not declined hy Termina- 
tions, but hy Particles, which makes their Grammar much 
more easie thaa that of the Latin. 1711 STEEtK Sfect. 
No. 147 #3 Emphasis. .improperly..placed on some very in- 
significant Particle, as upon 7/, or and, 1762 Kanes Elen, 
Crit. xviii. (1833) 305 Coajunctions, preposttionss articles, 
aad such like accessories, passing under the name of far- 
ticles. 1845 Stoovart Gram. in Encycd. Metrop. (1847) 1. 
63/1 These inferior Parts of speech have beea called par- 
ticles: and, as such, are sometimes distiaguished from 
words, and sometimes treated only as a separate class of 
words. 1868 GLaosTone Fur. Mundi ii. (2870) 54 To hold 
that it attains its initial vowel by junctioa with the particle 
a ia its iatensive or aay other sense. 

Hence (stonce-wds.) t+ Parrticle v. trans., to 
connect by a parlicle er conjunction; Pa:rticled a., 
composed of particles, particulale. 

1650 Hotuncwoatn Exerc. Usurpced Powers 48 If they 
be aot the same persons, how come they to be thus particled 
together? 1883 C. Mornis ia Vature 14 June 48/2 Anether 
whose condensation yields particled matter. 

+ Pa‘rti-colour, particolour, «. (sd.) Obs. 
Shortened from Parti-coLouneD;: cf. rose-colour, 
ctc. Also as sd. 

2610 Heatey St. dug. Citie of God xu. xxv. 466 For he 
[Jacob] liking the particolours [i. e, sheep] cast white straked 
rods into the watring places. 166a Granvite Lut Orient, 
ii. (1682) 15 The divine way of working is not parti-colour or 
humoursome. 

+ Parti-colour, party-colour, v. és. rare. 
(Back-formation from next.] rans. To make parli- 
coloured, colour variously. So Pa‘rti-colouring 
vol, sb. 

6x0 W. Fo.xincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 28 Being..jater- 
medled by the plow with the soyle, it puffie-lights and party 
colours the same. 1649 Jea. Tayiox G2, Lxremp. 1. isc. 
xiv. 27 A bubble which himself hath made and the sun hath 

rticoloured. 1880 Burton Reign Q. Anne 1.1. 38 1a the 
eminine element there was relief in 1 party-culuuring of 
rich costumes, 

Parti-coloured, party-, particoloured 
(pa-stiko:lazd), a. Also 6 partye-, 6-7 partie-. 
[The first element appcars to be parti, PARTY a@., 
which itself occurs from ¢1380, in the sense ‘ parti- 
coloured’, and in such phrases as ‘ party rcd and 
white’: see Parry a, 2, Of the three spellings 
current from lateinthe 1 6thc., Johnsonadmitted only 
party-coloured, which still remains the main form 
in dictionaries ; but parti-coloured or particoloured 
is now more prevalent, at least in Great Britain.] 

Partly of ene colour and partly of another; 
variegated in colour, diversicoloured. 
ta. eae coloured (gartye-). Obs. 
1535 Coveroace Gen. xxx. 35 The speckled and partye 
coloured goates, nad all the spotted and partye coloured 
kyddes. 3577 B. Gooce /eresbach's Hush (1586) 139 The 
policie of Tacob..ia re of partie coloured Lambes. 
1630 R. Foknson's Ningd, & Commu. 143 A Guard of 
Swisse, attired ia partie-coloured-Cloth. 1693 J. Epwanps 
Author. 0. § N. Lest. 178 A rich partie-coloured vest. 

B. partly coloured, party-coloured. 

1593 T. Watson Zeares Fancte vi, Beames..That welnigh 
burnt loues party coloured wings. 1684 Lutrrene Brief 
Rel. (1857) 1. 296 The new serjeants..putt on their party 
coloured robes. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 265 P5, T looked 
..on this little party-culoured Assembly, as upon a Bed of 
Tulips. 1805 Woaosw. Waggoner ww. 31 Party-coloured 

arments gay. 2858 Hawrnorne ry. § /%, Note-dks. 1. 80 

party-colored dress, striped with blue, red and yellow, 
white and black. 3875 Lowen Under Old Fim wei All 
party-coloured threads the weaver ‘l'iime Sets in his web. 

4. partt-coloured. 

1gg0 Greene Ort, Fur. (15 
parti-coloured Coach, 1688 RK. Home drmoury 1h 127/2 
A Barber is always kaown by his Cheque parti-coloured 
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Apron, 1822 W. Iavinc Braceb. Hall xxi, 183 Making 
garlands of parti-coloured rags. 1879 G. MexepiT# Egoist 
xxxi. (1889) 305 The Pope's parti-coloured body aay 1893 
E. B. Heaton in Chicago Advance 23 Nov., The slopes .. 
are parti-colored. 

8. particoloured. 

1598 Datincton Afeth. Trav, Livb, A Gard of Swisse, 
attired in particoloured Cloth. 2600 J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa 
1. 72 This kinde of particoloured marble. 1706 Aoprsom 
Rosanwond 1. vi, The particolour’d gay Alcove. 1839 Baitey 
Festus xix. (1852) 274 Double aad triple particoloured suas. 
85a R. S. Suatees Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 373 Brond- 
backed particoloured jockeys. 

b. fig. Varied, diversified, ‘ chequered’. 

1622'S, Waap Life of Faith in Death (1627) 110 Their 
delights..particoloured and spotted with mixture of sorrow. 
¢1710 Prior Own Monument 12 In life part -colour'd, half 
pleasure,half care. 1803 Edin, Rev. 1 198 nee cir quaintness 
and party-coloured learning, 1885 R.L.& F Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 184 He got to bed with these parti-coloured thoughts. 


Particular (piti-kidlin), a and sd. (adv.) 
Forms: 4-7 partic(u)ler, (5 -ere), 5-6 par-, per- 
tyculer, 6 partycular, 6-7 perticuler, (6 -ar, 
-ere), 6- particular, (6 Sc. -air, 6-7 -are). [a. 
OF. particuler (mod.F. -ter), ad. L. particular-ts, 
of or concerning a part, partial, particular, f. 
particula Pawricie: see -AR1; in 16th c. conformed 
in spelling te the L.J A. adj. 

I. +1. Belonging to, or affecting, a part, not 
the whole, of something; partial; not universal. 
Oés. (exc. as implied in 2.) 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II. 325 Pe pridde particuler 
flood lorig. dertivm diluvium particulare] in ‘Vhessalia. 
1542 Boonog Dyetary xxxvi. (1870) 297 They the whiche 
haue the Palsye, vayuersall or pertyculer, must beware of 
anger. 1625 Bacon £ss., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 569 The 
Three yeares Drought, in the tine of Elias, was but Par- 
ticular, and left People Aliue. 1643 Sir ‘I’. Browne Relig. 
Med.1. § 22 "Tis ridiculous to put off, or drowae, the generall 
Flood of Noah, in that particular inundatioa of Deucalion. 

2. Pertaining or relating to a single definite thing 
or person, or set of things or persons, as dis- 
tinguished from others; of or belonging te seme 
one thing (etc.) and not to any other, or to some 
and not to all; of one’s (its, ctc.) own; special; 
nol general, 

Often preceded by a foss. fron, as ‘its particular ad- 
vantages’= the advantages which it, as distiact from other 
things, possesses ; ‘my particular sentiments '= sentiments 
which are my owa, not those of some one else, 

Particular Average: see Averace sb.2 4. 

1386 Cnaucea Franti. F. 304 As yonge elerkes .. Seken 
..Particuler sciences for to lerae. — Clerk's Prol. 35 Or 
lawe or oother Art particuler. 1465 Rolls of Parit. V. 
535/2 To be perceyved.. by the handes of the particular 
Resceyvour of the Lordship of Heigham Feres for the 
tyme beyng.  1§53 (“it/e) The xiii. Bukes of Encados .. 
Translatet..hi..Gawin Douglas..Euery Buke haviag hys 
perticular Prologe. 1859 in Strype Ana. Ref. (1709) I. 1b 
App. viii. 423 The first hyshopps of Rome were particular 
hyshopps of a certein preciact, 1651 J. Gooowin Aedempe. 
Red. v, There are conscientious and learned men..who 
either deny uaiversal or assert particular redemption. 1656 


* Eart Monn. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. lv. (1674) 


) 48 Tuno ., mounted on her | 


71 We..prohibit,.the writing particular Histories of any 
whatsoever City. 1677 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 IL. 
554 ‘This was..reported to the House, who .. named a 
particular Committee to that purpose. 1709 Steece Tatler 
No, 83% 1 We live in an Age wherein Vice is very general, 
and Virtue very particular. 1780 Buaxy Let. fo W. Watts 
in Athenwum (1893) 27 May 672/1 ‘These are not my 
particular Sentiments. .they are the unaaimous Sentiments 
of all who are distinguished in this Kingdom, for learning, 
iategrity, and abilities. 1850 MeCosu Div. Govt. (1852) 176 
There have heen disputes..in all ages as to whether the 
provideace of God is general or particular, Philosophers, 
so called, have generally taken the former view, and divines 
the latter. 

+b. Belonging only ¢o (a specified person or 
thing); proper, peculiar, restricted (40). Obs. 

1597 Moatev /ntrod. Alus. 179 The light musicke par- 
ticular to vs in England. ¢1703 Loap Gopotruin in Buc. 
eleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 352 What the Queen 
has commanded..is not particular to that office, but general 
to all others. 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 17th C, 1. v1. ihe 
228 His System upon Original Sin..was particular to him. 

c. Logic. Applied to a proposition in which 

something is predicated of some, not all, of a class 
of things: opp. to waiversal. 
1551 T. Witson Logtke (x sa Whereby euery Proposition 
is knowne, either to be vaiuersall or particular, aflirmatiue, or 
negative. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1.27 A, denotes 
a Universal Affirmiag../, 1 Particular Affirming. Jbéd., A 
Proposition Universal or Particular. 1843 Mitt Logie 1. 
iv. § 4 (1846) 115 A particular proposition ts that of which 
the subject is undistributed. 1860 Aur. THomson Laws 
Th, & 74 (ed. 5) 127 A judgment about part of a conceptioa 
as ‘ Sone Inkes have an outlet ’ is a particular judgment. 

a. Particular Baptists: a hody of Baptists 
helding the Calvinistic doctrines of farticxlar 
election and particular redeniption, i.e. the Divine 
election and redemption of some, not all, of the 
human race. Opp. to General Baptists. 

1717 (see Baptist 3b). 1738 I. Crossy Hist. Baptists 1. 
173 Those that have followed the Calviaistical scheme vf 
doctrines, and fron the principal point therein, personal 
election, have heen termed Particular Baptists. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 276 ‘The leading principles of the regular or 
particular ‘baptists. 1847 Particular redemption [see Pax- 
TICULARISM 1]. 1876 Besant & Rice Cold. Butterfly (1877) 
210 A face which..coaveyed the impression of a Particular 
Baptist who was also in the oil trade. 


J 
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+3. Belonging to, concerning, or known to an 
individual person or set of persons and no other; 
private, personal, not public. Ods. 

1456 Sie G. Have Law Arms (S. T. §.) 265 Bataill par- 
ticulere is ay for hid caus that may nocht be kyd opyaly. 
1489 Pasion Lett. 1. 499 There be many and diverse par- 
ticuler billes put inne, but noon redde. 1474 AIS. Reg, N. 
Cant. Cath, Libr M. 236 Youre gramerscole ia Canterbury... 
send your commaundment that noon othir particler scole 
he kept nygh by. 1563 Reg. Prizy Council Scot, 1. 244 
Personis without ony particular interest, and voyd of all 
passioun. 1565 /ééd. 414 Untrew aad groundit upoun par- 
ticular malice. 1605 SHaks. Lear v.i. 30 For thesedomesticke 
and particular broiles, Are not the question heere. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo'’s Trav. 3 They about the Court.. 
procured me a particular audience. 170% Moxon Jicch. 
Exerc. 240 Houses, both Publick and Particular. 1 
Boswett Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 Their want of union; which 
made particular aaimosities take up their attention. 

+b. Of persons: Not occupying a public office 
or position; private. Ods. 

1585 Stockea Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1v. 4b, All the rest of 
the Nohilitie, Knights, perticuler Gentlemen, aad Subjects. 
1663 Gersien Counsed a viij, Not onely to particular but to 
Publique Builders. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. x, 238 Enriching 
the Jesuits and a few particular persons besides. 

+4. Particular numbers, the individual com- 
ponents or factors of a number. O6s. rare. 

3460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 3 This noumbir eke of sex is 
praysed for his particuler noumberes, whech be oa, too, thre, 

5. Particular estate (Law): see quot. 1876, So 
particular tenant, the tenant of a particular estate. 

1628 Coxe On Litt, 251b, A particular estate of any thing 
that lies ia grant cannot be forfeited by any graat in i 
deed. 1642 Perkins's Prof. Bk. viii. § 495. 217 Upon whic! 
particular estate the remainder is expectant, | 1766 Brack- 
STONE Comwt. I]. xviii. 274 Alienations by particular tenants, 
when they are greater than the law entitles them to make, 
and devest the remainder or reversion, are also forfeitures to 
him whose right is attacked thereby. 1876 Dicpy Real 
Prop. v.§ 3(1) 225 Where a tenant in fee simple has created 
an estate in tail, for life, or for years, he has left ia hima 
present estate, which will come into possession or enjoyment 
on the expiration or sooner determination of the estate tail, 
the estate for life, or the estate for years. The smaller estate 
thus granted is called the ‘ particular’ estate. 

6. That is a unit or definite one among a number; 
taken or considered by itself, apart from the rest; 
individual, single, separate. 

3529 More Dyadoge wv. Wks. (1997) 261/2 Who was there 
euer that laid vato another all the perticulere euill dedes of 
any one other man, 1538 Staakey Zxgland 1. ib 64 Euery 
maa partycular and also the hole commynalty. 160% Saks. 
Alls Well wi. 97 That I should loue a bright particuler 
starre, And think to wed it, 1602 — Hawi. 1. ¥.19 Make.. 
each particular haire to stand an end. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury mu. 401/2, I shall set down each perticular Letter. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & lus. xii. 207 Particular and well 
attested Facts are stubborn Things. 1868 Freeman Worst. 
Cong. lI. vii, 125 This particular tax was a painful aad 
hateful badge of national disgrace. 893 Lipvon, etc. Life 
Luscy 1. xvi. 417 The Ancient Fathers.. bring the thought 
of particular Churches into communion with the thought 
of its Universal Church, when outwardly united, 4 

+b. Existing by itself apart from others; standing 
alone; actually separate or distinct ; independent. 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health Pref. 3b, Dylygentlye to con- 
syder the syckenes..or impediment, be. perticuler hy 
hym selfe, or els that it have any other infirmitie concurrant 
with it. 1885 ‘I’. Wasuixcton tr. Wicholay's Voy. i. vil. 6 
Alger is as it were ordered as a particular common wealth. 
1655 E. Teray Voy. &. ind. 78 Thirty and seven several and 
large Provinces, which antiently were particular Kingdomes. 

7. Distinguished in some way among others of 

‘the kind; more than ordinary; worth notice; 
marked; special. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 195 Al creatures resonable owen to 
gyue synguler honour & Bec e loue to hym that hath 

ynen to them beyng. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. v. 

it, Particular paios particular thanks do ask. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VIF, Wks. 1879 1. 785/1 Of this prince [Arthur]. .there 
is little particular memory: only..that he was very studious 
and learned. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 200 The politician 
takes up the paper.,and tells his friend that it contains 
oothing particudar, when he means that it has nothiag 
important. 3838 Dickens Mich, Nick. xxxv, He was a 
sturdy old fellow... with no particular waist. 1861 M. 
Pattison £'ss. (1889) I. 35 To tender particular thanks to 
Anne..for the felicitous suggestion. , ; 

+b. Remarkable, noteworthy; peculiar, singular. 

1663 Busvan Holy Citie 27 They were men of a particular 
and peculiar Spirit. 1713 A. Bayne in J. Duncombe Let?. 
(1773) L. 109 There is something very particular in my story 
1774 Gowns, Vad. Hist. (1862) 1. vil. vill. 544 The ayl- 
BE manner of fighting is very particular. 1791 BosweLt 
Yoknson an. 1737, Johnson's mode of penmanship, which 
at all times was very particular. | F 
+c. Peculiar so as to excite surprise or wonder ; 
singular, strange, odd. Ods. A 
1712 Aanutunor Fokn Bull i. iii, Peg..Joved anything | 
that was particular..Jack was her man! for he neither 
“thought, spoke, dressed, nor acted like other mortals, 177% 
Westey IVs. (1872) V. 322 Do we not ataay times dispense 
With religion and reason together, because we would not 
look particular? ¢1817 Hoce Tales & S& V.75 His gait 
was very particular: he walked as if he had heen flat-soled. 

d. In //ymns, used in the names of certain 
modifications of ordinary iambic metres, viz. 
Common Particular Metre (8.8.6.8.8.6), Long 
Particular Metre (8.8.8.8.8.8), Short Particular 
Metre (6.6.8.6.6.8). Now chicfly U.S. 

8. Relating to or concerned with the separate 
parts, elements, or details of a whole; describing 


PARTICULAR. 


or setting forth something in detail; detailed, 
minute, circumstantial. 
a. Of a narrative, account, etc. 

1450 J'aston Lett, 1.173 The avertisementes of you and 
my frendz that have more particuler knowlege yn such 
maters, @1548 Iau. Chron, Men VIL7 223 A more 
playne and perticuler declaracion of the malicious & trayter- 
ous intentes of the sayd Elizabeth, 1669 Stuamy Afariner's 
Mag. 1. i. 47 The particular Description of the several 
lustruments. 1786 fijeeason Writ, (1859), 1. 536 It is as 
particular as the four-sheet maps from which it is taken, 
1798 in 7ies 28 June 1/4 To he prepared..true And par- 
ticular Lists, signed bi them or their Agents, to be made out 
iu the form prescribed. ee: 

b. Ofa person in glving n descriptioa or acconnt. 

3607 Bi. Jonson Volfone Ded., Where have I been par- 
ticular? Ele peeonlt except to a mimic, cheater [etc.]? 
31727 Swit Whail passed in Lond, Wks, 1755 LI. 1. 179, 1 
think my self obliged to he very particular in this relation, 
lest my veracity should be suspected. 1803 Jann Porter 
Thadideus i, (1831) 6, 1 am thus particular in the relation 
of every incident. ; ; 

+9. Specially attentive to a person; bestowing 
marked attentions; familiar in manner or be- 


haviour. Obs. 

1610 LB, Jonson Alch. 1. i, Afar... Sweet madame, le’me 
be particular— Do/. Particular, sir? 1 pray you, know 
your distance. 1694 Concarve Double Dealer i. vi, So 
unaffected, so easy, so free, so particular, so agreeable. 
3749 FiecownG Yom Foues x1, iv, Never suffer this Fellow to 
he particular with you again, 1771 SMottetT //umph. Cl. 
31 May, 1 must tell you, in confidence, he was a little parti- 
cular; but perhaps i mistake his complaisance; aud 1] wish 
I may, for his sake, ee en 

b. Closely acquainted, familiar, intimate. (Now 


associated or identified with 7.) 

1706 Putirs, Particular, ..intimate, familiar. @ 1713 
Ettwooo A xtobjog. (1714) foe became an early and parti- 
cular Play-fellow to her Daughter Guli. 1779 Suraipan 
Critic 1, ii, These are particular friends of mine. a 1817 
Jaxe Austen Lady Susan xi. in Afem. (1871) 223 On terms 
of the most particular friendship. 1848 Dickexs Dombdey i, 
Paul, my dear, my very particular friend Miss Tox. 

10. Attentive to details of action; specially 
careful; precise, exact, scrupulous; hence, exacting 
in regard to details, nice in taste, fastidious. 

1814 WELLINGTON 11 June in Gurw. Desf. (1838) XII. 50, 
Tam very particular about the appointment of my chaplains. 
1865 H. Kincstey Hillyars & Burtons xxviii, More par- 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. 1879 
Brack Afacfeod of D. xviii, People who have to work for 
their living must not be too particular. 

II, Absolate uses. 

il, The particular. That which is particalar 
(see the prec, senses) ; f the individual (06s.). 

wgsx T. Witson Logike (1580) 73 This argument is from 
the particular, to the vniuersall. 1632 Sia T. Hawkins tr. 
Mathien's Unhappy Prosperitie 259 \t is the interest both 
of the particular, and publike, that the wicked perish, and 
the good Poet 1635 R. Botton Com, Agi. Conse, vi. 
(ed. 2) 36 Thou mightest have been that, either for the kinde, 
or for the particular. 

_12, Inparticular. a. (Each) byitself, oneby one, 
individually, separately, severally; in detail. ? Ods. 

1g0a Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vi. 49 For to 
declare what is to he seen of euery artycle in pertyculer. 
161r Lite x Cor, xii, 27 Now ye are the hody of Christ, 
and members in particular [4./. severally members thereof]. 
1737 [S. Braixcton] G. dit Lucca’s Ment. (1738) 18 Every 
Thing in General and Particular, we could think of, 

b. As one of a number distinguished from the 
rest; in distinction from others; particnlarly, 
especially, fl more particular (quot. 1628), 
more ety (06s.). 

150a Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) vii. 13 It apper. 
teyneth in particular & in especyal unto the godfaders & 

odmoders, 16a8 W. Sctatea Aree Serm, (1629) Ep. 

ied., The other is, your vndeserued fauours towards my 
selfe in more particular. 1732 Wrstev IVés. (1830) I. 163, 
1 observing the tears run down the cheeks of one of them 
in particular, 1859 Mrs. Cartyie Leff. IIT. 16 Ready to 
swear at ‘(things in | ohy *, and some things in particular. 

1879 J. Pavn in 19fh Cent. Dec. 994 The Bar, with its high 
toad leading indeed to the woofsack, but with a hundred 
by-ways leading nowhere in particular. 

+c. Privately, in private. Ods. 

1585 T. Wasttncton tr. Micholay's Voy. ut. xxii, 112 h, 
They are waged either publikely, or of som in ticular. 
1joa Eng. Theophrast. 162 Preachers who offering us the 
kingdom of Heaven in publick, sollicit in particular a small 
benefice with the utmost importunity. 

+18. In the particular. In the particular or 
special case; with regard to the individual instance: 
Opp. to i the general (see GENERAL A. 11 d). Obs. 

1639 Lp. Dicay, etc. Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 41, I doe not 
think him more in the wrong in the 
him tight in the general]. 1827 Fonatanque Lng. under 
7 cldininistr. (1837) 1. 44 Though Mr. Canning was often 
in the general the avowed enemy of oppression, we never 
in any one single instance found him so in the particular. 

IT, 14, Comb. 

sd S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 318 Rail at the 
believer, wrapt up inn particular-fashioned habit. 

B. sé. 
tL A part, division, or section of a whole; a 
Constituent part or element; sfee. a division or 
head” of a discourse or argument; in quot. 1494, 
& part-payment or Instalment. ? Ods. 

1494 Faavan Chron. vit. 320 For the which.. he payed 
ynto the archebisshop iii. m. marke, and to the other, 
by partyculers xv. x. marke. 1601 R. Jounson ATngd. § 
Commr, (1603) 36 Let us devide the discourse. .into foure 
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particulars, 1630 /did, 496 The ancient Provinces were 
divided into three particulars. 1650 Wrexes Truth's 
Confi, it. 54 If you please to minde the first particular in 
the 11, Verse (or) which is a Rationative Particle. 1660 
Mro. Woacrstea Water-Comm. Engine 14 The Engiue 
consisteth of the following Particulars. 1694 Saumon Sate's 
Dispens. (1713) 168/1 ‘Vhis done, put in the several Parti- 
culars into the Liquor. 1839 W. Axorrson Disc. (1860) 17 
In concimucting the systematic argument, a ‘particular ‘, as 
it is called, wil be bestowed on the Divine mercy, 

2. A minute or sabordinate part of a thing, 
statement, or whole of any kind, considered apart 


from the rest; a detail, item, point, clreumstance. 
1833-4 dct 25 Hen. V ITI, c. 12 As by the particulers therof 
here after. shalbe expressed. 555 Epru Decades 176 This 
particular of the mynes of gold, is a thing greatly to bee 
noted. 1996 Suaxs. 1 Alex. /V, 1. iv. 414 Examine mee vpon 
the particulars of my Life. 16aa J. Borovucn in Lett. Lit. 
Afen (Camden) 130 A private Library..to be sold, and [1] 
am promised a Catalogue of the particulars. 1683 Rontwson in 
Kay's Corr. (1848) 137 The Seselt pratense Monspeliens agrees 
with our English Meadow Saxifrage in every particular. 
1790 Pacey dorg aul, Rom. iro Turn... to the second 
epistle. .and you will discover the particular which remains 
tubesought for, 1844 Lp. Brovcnam A. Luxe/1.iii,67 Every 
particular of it remains deeply engraven on my memory. 

b. sfec. (f/.) Items or details of statement or 
information ; information as to details ; a detailed 
account. Ia the textile indastry, Detailed specifi- 
cations, subsequently given, as to the manner in 
which an inelusive or general order or contract is 


to be carried out. 

1606 Suaks, Ant. § Cl. 1. ii. 57 But how, but how, giue 
me particulars, 1687 A. Lovete tr. 7Thevenot's Trav. t. 74 
A Freuch man,.told me all the particulars, and the order of 
it very exactly, 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5445/3 Particulars of 
the said Estate may be had. 1830 Syp. Situ Alem. § 
Lett, (1855) 11. 305, I have not heard the particulars of 
Jeffrey becoming Lord Advocate. 1891 Darly News 23 Oct. 
(Bradford), There is an absence of orders, but ‘particulars’ 
come tohand without delayand keep spinners fully employed. 
a1gor Besant Five Vears' Tryst, etc. (1go2) 197, E shall 
be prepared to give you further particulars as to the persons 
to whoin this sum is due, 

+3. A statement setting forth the several points 
or details of a thing or malter; a miaute account, 
description, or enumeration ; a minute. Ods. 

1600 Dymmox J/reland (1843) 26 A perticuler of such 
strengths and fastness of woode and bogge as are in every 
provinceof Irelande. 1630 2. FoAnson's Kingd. & Comm. 
g21, I have seene a particular of his daily expences, 1693 
Alem, Cat. Teckely wm. 82 A loose Sheet..in which they 
made a Particular of the Cruelries which had been practised 
against several Persons of Note. 1786 Lp. Nortu Let. 
6 Janu, (in Davey’s Catal. (1895) 28), 1 send you the descrip- 
tive Particular of Cudworth corrected according to my last 
letter from the country and as I believe perfectly accurate. 

+4. a. A single thing among a number, con- 
sidered by itself; each one of a number or group 
of things; an individual thing or article. Ods. 

1586 A. Dav Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 78 Synecdoche, 
when hy one particular we vnderstand a number. 1660 
Suargock Vegetables 3 The ways of increasing the parti- 
culars of each kinde. 1691 Rav Creation ut. (1692) 57 That 
they [vertebres] should be all perforated in the middle. .and 
each particular have a hole on each side. 1743 New Fersey 
Archives XV, 190 The above Particulars were stolen by 
one Robert Fryar. ore 

+b. An individual person, an individual ; some- 
times sfec. a private person, one not holding a 
public position. Oéds. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, v, ii, And, for your 
spectators, you behold them what they are; Ihe most choice 
particulars in court. 1656 Ears. Mons. tr. Soccalini's 
Adots. fr. Parnass, 1. vi. (1674) 142 [This] was publickly 
praised by all, and in private abhorr’d by every particular. 
1741 WarsurTon Div, Legat. 11. 30 Ahimelech is described 
without his gnards..as a simple particular. 1766 Afsusexm 
Rusticum Vt. 7 In the case of a few particulars, who have 
public spirit, and private ability sufficient to lead them, 

5. More vagnely: A particular case or instance ; 
an individual thing in relation or contrast to the 
whole class. (Usually in //.; opp. to generals or 
universals.) 

¢€1600 SuaKs. Sonn. xci, But these perticulers are not my 
measure, All these I better in one general best. 1651 
Hoaars Leviath. 1, vi. 29 Reasoning is in generall words ; 
hut Deliberation for the most tisof Particulars. 1722 
Wottaston Relig. Nat. iii. 41 We reason about particulars, 
or from them; but not dy them. 1773 Monroppo Language 
(1774) 1.1... 5 These conceptions are either of particulars, 
viz. individual things, or of generals. 1874 W. Wattace 
Hegel's Logic \ntrod, § 13. 18 When the universal is made 
a mere form and coordinated with the particular, as if it 
were on the same level, i¢ sinks into a particular itself. 

b. Logic. = Particular proposition (see A. 2c). 
rst T. Witson Logtke (1580) 2yb. 1553 Even Treat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.)9 margin, A perticuler proueth no vniuer- 
sall. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1. 27 Now Indefinite 
Propositions are alt here taken for Particulars. 

+6. (One’s) individual case; personal interest or 
concer; part. Chiefly in phr. for, r7, as fo, etc. 
(one’s) particular =in (one’s) own case, for (one’s) 
own part, as far as (oneself) is concerned. Ods. 

1s80 Keg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1, 111. 324 Nawyis 
willing to impeid the publick peax for his ate 1623 
Iteminc & Conpeit Wes. Sie Ep. ., Whilst we 
studie to be thankful in our particular, for the many fauors 
we hauereceiued, 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendt's Life Peiresc 
11, 281 This losse .. concerns the whole Common-wealth, as 
much as mineown particular. 1724 Waaavaton Tracts (1789) 
12 To return from the common Cause to what concerns our 
Particular. 1790 Cowrer Let. fo Mrs. King 31 Dec., We 
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have all admired it...and for my own particular, I retum 
you my sincerest thanks. 
+b. In stronger sense: Personal or private 


interest, profit, or advantage. Ods. 
1597 looker Ficcé. Pol. v. Ded. § 9 Such, as doth not pro- 
me to itself ro i8iov our own particular, the partial and 
immoderate desire whereof poisoneth wheresoever it taketh 
lace. ¢1610 Sta J. Matyi. Aden. (1735) 297 Some of the 
Lords whose Particulars he promised to set forward, 1653 
in Micholas Papers (Camden) Hl. 17 If the gentleman had 
kept all the allowance for his own particular, | should have 
doubted his affection. 
+c. Private matter or business. Ods. 
¢ 16x0 Sta J. Mauvit Afens. (1735) 66 My Companion told 
the Emperor, that I had a Particular with his Majesty, 
1653 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 11. a2 Going to England 
in about a fortnight upon some particulars of his own, 
+d. Personal relation, close acquaintance, inti- 


macy ; personal interest, regard, or favour. rare. 

1607 Snaxs. Cor. v. i. 3 He .. Which was sometime his 
Generall: who loued him Ta a most decre particular. 1631 
Wrever Anc. Fun. Afon. 797 Out of his particular to their 
Towne, hee procured of Queene Elizabeth a Charter of 
lucorporation, 

7. collog. or slang. a. Something specially be- 
longing to, or characteristic of, a place or person ; 
one’s special choice or favourite. 

London particular: (a) a special quality of Madeira wine 
as imported for the London market (? 0és.); (6) a humorous 
name for a London fog. 

1807 W. Tavinc Safuag. it, Ace. Friends, 1 uncorked a 
bottle of London particular, 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. iii, 
‘This is a London particular...A fog, aliss. 1901 Scofsnian 
6 Nov. 10/6 ‘The London particular’, the fog which, fuur 
or five years ago, assumed the cousisteucy of peasoup. 1902 
Farmea Slang, Particular ..a special choice: e.g. to ‘ride 
one's own particular ‘, ‘a glass of one’s particular ', etc. 

b. A special friend, a favourite. 

1848 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Particulars, old particulars, 
very old friends. 1830 Gex. P. Tuomeson F.rerc. (1842) 1. 
283 Except you and your particulars, who are living on 
the taxes. 1g02 Farmer Slang, Particular, subs. (old), a 
favorite mistress: Fr. ave particuliere. 

+ C. adv. Particularly, individually. O65. rare. 

1600 Nasuk Stanners last will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 146 
Inuumerable monstrous practises,.. Which t'were too long 
particuler to recite. 


+ Particular,v. Ofs. rare. [f. prec.] fans. 
To mention particularly, to particularize. 

1605 Nottingham Rec. WV. 274 Slanderinge all the Com- 
pany, but being vrged, would not particuler any thinge. 
1646 Str T. Browne /'send. Ef. 340 The Text, wherein is 
only particulared that it was the fruit of a tree good for 
food and pleasant untu the eye. 

[f. Its par- 


+ Particula‘rian, a. 04s. rare. 
licwlari-s +-AN.] Relating to particles of matter: 
= CORPUSCULAR 2. 

1674 Bovtr E.xcell. Theol, u. iv. 169 Those..things, which 
are. alledged in the praise of the corpuscularian philosophy 
«. established by the inventors and promoters of the Par. 
ticularian hypothesis, 

Particularism (paiiikilariz’m), fa. F. 
particularisme (Bossnel, 17th c., in sense 1), or ad. 
mod.L. particularismus, Ger. partikularismus : 
see PARTICULAR and -18M.] 

J. Theol. The doctrine of particular election or 
particular redemption (see ParticuLar A. 2d); the 
dogma that Divine grace is provided for or offered 


toa selected part, not the whole, of the human race. 

1828 Muanock cited in Webster, 1847 Bucu tr. Hagen- 
bach's Hist. Doctr, VW. 255 The Calvinists .. ndopted the 
notion of particular redemption (/’articutarisa). 

2. Exclusive attachment or devotion to one’s 
particular party, sect, aation, etc.; exclusiveness. 

1824 Corzatoce in Lit, Revt. (1838) [11,82 A jealous spirit 
of monopoly and particularism, counterfeiting catholicity by 
anegative totality, 1828 Pusey A/ist, Eng. 1. 144 The sole 
object of the Epistle 10 the Romans was to oppose Die per 
ticularism of the Jews. 1845 Geo. Extor in Cross 6 
(1885) 1. 135 ‘Habits of thought’ is not a translation of the 
nerd particularismus...\f he decidedly objects to particn- 
larism, ask him to be so good as substitute exclusiveness. 
1878 Jowrrr Plato (ed. 2) EV. 36 An abstract principle .. 
strong enough to override all the particularisms of mankind. 

3. foltitcs. The principle of leaving each state 
in an empire or federation free to retain its own 
government, laws, and rights, and to promote its 
own interests, without reference to those of the 
whole; esp. in German politics since ¢ 1830. 

1853 Sarf's Mag. XX. 387 The other. .protests against all 
centralization, seeks to confederate the estates, to establish 
universal independence, separation and extreme division of 

wers; which has lately been denominated particuflarism 
in Germany, 1869 Datly News 22 Apr., The faults and 
excesses of ‘particularism '—weakness abroad, discord at 
home, and obstacles in the way of trade and traffic. r89x 
Spectator 4 July, The miordy returned at recent elections 
lin New South Vales] is believed to be opposed to Federa- 
tion, and in favour of particularism. 1893 Times 15 May 
9/5 The old particularism has again attained formidable 
proportions in the German Empire}. . . 

4. Exclusive attention to a particalar subject ; 
specialism. 

187a E. Tuckerman Genera Lichenum 1 The marked par- 
ticnJarism which has characterized the study of Lichens for 
the last thirty years, _ ef 

Particularist (pistiki@lirist), 54. (@.) [f 
as prec, + -1sT. Cf. F. particulariste (1701 19 
Furetiére).} An advocate or adherent of particu- 


jarism (in any sense: see prec.). 


PARTICULARISTIC. 


1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl., Partieularis?, among polemical 
divines, a person who holds for particular grace, i.e. teaches, 
or believes that Christ died for theelect only. 1842 Branve 
Dict. Sei, ete., Particularists... As a party name, it seems 
to date from the Synod of Dort. 1870 Daily News 27 Sept. 
They are known as ‘ Particularists', that is men who would 
maintain unaltered the.. petty governments which still hin- 
der Germany from .. displays the aeength of a united 
country. 3874 Spectator 7 Sept. 1128 We do not .. believe 
..that the unity of Germany..has anything serions to fear 
from the particularists of Bavaria. 1889 /éid. 5 Oct., The 
desire of the scientific particularist. 

B. adj. = next. ae: 

1876 V. Amer. Rev, CXXI11. 338 During the admninistra- 
tion of Washington the particularist tendeacies were mostly 
quict. 1888 G. W. Smatiey Lond, Lett. I. 5 The German 
analogue for parochial is Particularist. 

Particulari‘stic, 2 [f. prec. + -1¢: see 
-1sTic.)] Pertaining to, characterized by, or up- 
holding particularism (in any sense). . 

1881 Fortin. Rev. Mar. 375 To overcome the particular- 
istic tendencies of the single States, 1886 C. P. Tree in 
Encyel, Brit. XX. 360/1 Buddhism, Islam, aad Christianity 
were neither national nor particularistic. 

Particularity (piitiki#leriti). [a. I. par- 
ticularité, ad. late L. faritentléritat-em (Cassio- 
dorus, Boethius), f. pariten/dr-is PARTICULAR: 
see -1TY.] The quality of being particular; some- 
thiag that is particular. 

1. The quality of being particular as opposed to 
general or nniversal; the fact of beiag or relating 
to one or some (not all) of a class; relation to an 
individual thiay, individuality. 

1587 Fremine Coutn. Lolinshed VW. 1027/1 So also was 
it generallie doone throughout all England, ia which gener- 
alitie this city was of a particularitie. 1647 H. Morr Song 
Soul u. ti, an. vi, Not wedg’d ia strait particularity, Bat 
grasping all in her vast active spright. 1656 tr. //oddes’ 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 22 A common name set by itself with- 
out any note either of universality or particularity, as saz, 
stone,..is called an indefinite name. 2725 Warts Logre 1. 
iv. §4 Any common name whatsoever is made proper by 
terms of particularity added to it. 1865 Moziev Mirae. 
ii. 41 That..does not alter the particularity of the fact, or 
make it at all the more a universal. ‘ 

tb. A particnlar or iadividual matter or affair ; 


a particular case or instance.” Oés. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VE, v. ii. 44 Now tet the generall 
Trumpet blow, his blast, Particularities, and pettic sounds 
To cease. 1598 Manwoon /vrest Lawes i. §3 (1615) 22 
‘Vhere is ao principle or ground so generall, that there is 
not some particularity exempted out of it. 

2. The quality of being special or of a special 
kiad; the fact of being in some way distinguished 
or noteworthy; speciality, peculiarity. Now rare. 

1570 Dex Math. Pref. Civ, Sufiicient to notific, the particn- 
laritic, and excellency of the Arte. Ree Stree Sfect. No, 
142 P8 ‘To... have the Esteem of a Woman of your Merit, 
has in it a Particularity_of Happiness. 1793 SmnaTon 
Edystone L. Contents 7 Further augmented by the par. 
ticularity of the Tide. 

+b. Peculiarity such as to excite surprisc, 
singularity, oddity; an instance of this, an odd 
action or characteristic. Obs. 

1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 438 v4 An habitual ITumonr, 
Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, 1754 Ricnarnson 
Grandison (1781) V1. xxiii. 132, Mr. Greville .. has  fre- 
quently surprized us with his particularities. a@1791 Rey- 
NoLps in Boszvell’s Johnson an. 1739, One instance of his 
ahsence of mind and particularity, as it is characteristick of 
the man, may be worth relating. . 

3. An attribate belonging particularly to the 
thing in question; a special or distinctive quality 
or feature; a pecaliarity. Now rare. 

1588 Parke tr. Aendoza's Hist, China 343 It is thought 
that they doo descend of the tartares, by some particu- 
larities that is found amongst them. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
tr. D'Acosta's Hist. Indies i. xii, 159 To speak what we 
know of the particularities of the Aatartike straight. 171 
STEELR Guard. No. 10 ? 7 Some particularities in the gar 
of their Abbés may be transplanced hither to advantage. 
1779, Sia W. Hamitton in Phil. Trans. UXX. 75 The 
particularity of this last eruption was, that the lava..was 
now chiefly thrown up from its Crater. 1844 Lp. Brovcitant 
A. Lunel UI, viii. 231 He has, however, some of the par- 
ticularities of the family, 1863 E. V. Near Anal, Th. & 
Nat, 75 Pena 4 for the general conception through the 
particularities of the individual. 

+4. Personal interest or advantage: = Par- 
TICULAR B. 6b; also, regard to personal or private 
interest, an act dictated by this, Sc. Ods. 

1549 Comspé. Scot. 158 The quhilk gracis and propreteis ar 
nocht grantit be god for thy particularite, hnt rather .. to 
be ane dispensatonr of his gyftis amang the ignorant pepil. 
1378-9 Reg. Prioy Council Seot, W1\. 79 The correctiona 
of his thevis is nather done for gredines nor ony kynd of 
particularitie. 1585-6 /éid. IV. 47 Mair respecting thair 
awne particulariteis nor the commouaweill of the said citie. 

+5. A particular point or circumstance, a detail : 

=ParticuLar B, 2, Oés. (Common ia 16-17th c.) 

1528 Gaapiner in Pocock Kee. of Ref. 1. 1. 103 And so 
from such good words entered into the particularities of the 
matter. 1536 CromweEct 14 May ia Merriman Life 6 Lett. 
(1902) II. 12, I write noo particularities, the thinges be soo 
abhomynabte, that I thinke the like was neuer harde. 1632 
SanpEason Serv. 302 In this particularity whereof we now 
speake, x717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Leé. fo Abdé Conti 
29 May, When I spoke of their religion, ] forgot to mention 
two particularities, 3795 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 19 The 
particularities related of this animal would be incredible, 
were they not attested upon oath. i 

6. Minuteness or detailedness of description, 
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statement, investigation, ete.; treatment of the 


particulars of a matter, : 

1638 A. Rean Chirurg. xviii. 130 Fomentations.. for a 
gangrene, whereof I meane to discourse in a particularity. 
1699 Burner ge ie: ii. (1700) 53 There is no part of the 
Gospel writ with so copious a Particularity, as the History 
of his Sufferings and Death. 1790 Paey Hore Paul. i. 5 
The very particularity of St. Pan!'s Epistles. 1844 Gtan- 
stone Géean. V. xix. 95 Charges which, ponderous as they 
are, are so deficient in particularity. 1883 Sir A. Hopuouse 
in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 180 It is necessary to examine 
the proceedings with some particularity. 

+7. Special attentiveness to a person ; an instance 
of this, a particular allention; familiarity. Ods. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 47 P2 All the remarkable Particn- 
Tanities which are usual for Persons who adinire one another, 
1734 Fietninc Unto. Gallant wm. it, Wks. 1882 X. 76 Sister, 
I am surprised at you. This particularity with a young 
fellow is very indecent, 1815 Jane Austen Zonma mt. xiv, 
380 Behaving one hour with objectionable particularity to 
another woman. 

8. Attentiveness lo details of action; special 
carefulnesss; preciseness, fastidionsness. 

1671 Woopurab St. Teresa ut. 255 With great weight, and 
munch particularity, I heard internally that Verse of the 
Psalm. 1753 Ricuarnson Grandison (1781) 1. viii. 36 Sir 
Rowland {Peele as you will guess by his particularity, is 
an old bachelor. 1832 J.P. Kexnepy Swad/ow B. (1860) 14 
It [the letter] floated my opinions, laughed at my Particu- 
larity. 1882 Miss Woolson 1 ane 96 A particularity as to 
the saving of string. : : x 

+9. Phr. J particularity: in detail; individu- 
ally; specially: = #2 particular (PARTICULAR 
A. 12a, b). 

1§89 Parker in Burnet Hist. Ref (1681) 11. Collect. Rec. 362 
Which mine disability I might alleadg at length in partica- 
larity, 1569 Act 1x Kirz.in Bolton Stat. frel. (1621) 317 Your 
Majesties title in generalitie to the whole Realme of Ire. 
land, and in particuiaritie to the dominion and territories of 
Ulster. 1588 Fraunce Lawters og. Ded. 27 b, There is 
no Law-maker so provident, as that hee can in particularity 
foresee and..prevent the infinite variety of future iacon- 
veniences. 


Particularization (pirti:kidlaroizz-fan). [f 
next + -ATION.] The action of parlicularizing. 
1. Individual or detailed mention, description, or 


treatment; specification. 

1657 J. Serceant Schisn: Disfach'l 410 With such allu- 
sion to his name, and other articularisations, as ., are apt 
to breed an expectation of something particular in the 
thing promised. 1798 W. Taytor in Kobberds Memoir af 
IW, Taylor 1. 217 icc, for the particularization of 
which they afford ample materials. 1876 LoweLt Asong 
ay Bks. Ser. at. 240 Vhis power of particularization is what 
gives such vigor and greatness to single lines and senti- 
meats of Wordsworth. 

2. The action of making particular as opposed 
to general; restrictioa to a particular thiag. rare. 

1836 De Morcan Diff §& Jutegr. Calenins 583 note, Vhe 
difficulty arises from the particnlarization of the meaning 
of 8 being made a little too early in the process. 

Particularize (pistikilarsiz), v.  [a. F. 
particularise-r (15th c. in Littré): see -12E.] 

1. ivans. To render particular (as opposed to 
general); to apply, appropriate, or restrict to 
a particular thiag or class. rare. 

1588 J. Harvey Dise, 2’robl, 44 And who can directly dis- 
cusse, or particnularize the aequiuocation, rad ouer-great 
generalitie of Incerregni, and Auiti_ sanguinis propago? 
1677 G. Hickes ia Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1V. 41 ‘To par- 
ticularise the general information .. 1 have sent you the 
names of the most considerable and mischievous of them. 
1876 F. H. Braptey £¢h. Stud. iv. 135 You can not par- 
ticularize a definition so as to exhanst any sensible object. 

2. To mention or describe particularly ; to name 
or state specially, or one by one; to speak or treat 
of individually, or in detail; to specify. (The 
usnal sense.) 

1593 G. Haavey Preree’s Sufer. Wks. (Grosart) II. 321, 1 
dare not Particularise her Description according to my con- 
ceit. 1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 154 Except he particular- 
ize and stake downe the verie words, 1674 Essex Papers 
(Camden) I. 161, I doe beleeve the Howse of Commons will 
Vote the King a Supply .. but not particularise the sume. 
174 Eaat Orreay 7 July in Swift's Lett. (1768) 1V. 247 In 
mentioning your friends, I must particularize Mr. Pope. 
1842 5. Lover f/andy Andy Pref. 6 Various causes, need- 
less to particularise here. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in Law Times 
Rep, V. 345/t The plaintiffs... might particularise more 
distinctly the grounds on which they claim. .relief. 

b. zzér. To mention, speak or treat of, or 
attend to, particulars er details; to go into detail. 

160x Hottano Pliny xxxvi. xiv. 580 They would require 
many volumes to. .particularize upon them. 1626 C. PotTER 
tr. Sarpi's Hist. Quarrels 196 \t sufficed. .to say they had 
many_ Reasons, being not able to particularize in any. 
1670 Cuaaxe Wat. Hist. Nitre 68 But to a little more par- 
ticularise. 1709 KE, Waap tr. Cervantes 34 We took such 
Pains to Priileularize upon every Poiat of bis Happiness. 
1834 W. H. Arxswortn Rookwood i, xiii,“Ia our hasty 
narrative of the fight, we have not paused to particularize. 

3. trans. To place or represent apart as an indi- 
vidaal thing ; to render distinct or separate; to 
iadividnalize, distinguish, differentiate. rare. 

1643 Dicry Obsery, Relig, Med. (1644) 84 Particularize a 
few drops of the Sea, by filling a glasse full of them; then 
that glasse-full is distinguished from all the rest of the 
watery Bulke. a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) II. 203 The 
place .. not sufficiently particularized to his memory in so 
wide a cominon. 1893 Black § White 24 June 764/2 In 
dress, in manner. .he particularises himself from his fellows. 

tb. intr, To be distinguished. Ods. rare. 


PARTICULARNESS. 


1637 Eart Moxm. tr. Malvezzi’s Romulus ‘i Tarquin 45° 
Beyond the conimion equalitie amongst brethren, they aid 
particnlarise in being equally..at the same time Lorne, 

Hlence Parti-cularized f//.a.; Parti ‘cularizing 
vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1611 Corer, Particularisé, Particularized,.. distinguished. 
1632 G. Hersert Priest to Temple xiv, If the Parson were 
ashamed of particularizing in these things, he were not 
fit to be a parson, 197 J. Serceant Schism Dispack't 
394 If then it were spoken..after a particnlarizing way. 
1841 Borrow Zincadi 1. xii, 1. 207 We may be well excused 
from particularizing. 1851 Kivto Bibde Zinstr. (4867) WITL 
440 He dwelt with particularizing emphasis on his persecu. 
tion of the believers in Jesus. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sea (Low) xx. § 840. 462 Irrespective of the particularized 
facts and phenomena which we have been considering, 

Particularly (paiti-kimaili), adv. [f. Pan- 
TICULAR a. + -LY2,} In a particular manner, or 
with a particular reference. 

1, a. In the case of, or in respect of, each one of 
a number; one by one, severally, singly, individa- 
ally. Now rare or Obs. 

ae St. Paper 26 Oct, in Rymer Foedera (1709) VIII. 
56. 1 The qwhilkis the said Commissairs ne may noght, for 
aut of laisure, .. particu, ger be refourmyd aad amendit, 
1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 59/3 Every such somme and 
soins er money, ays - ae ou awe me be 
particulerly expressed. 1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531 
44 Aad enery hand and fote hath his fyagers & toos Bs 
cularly distinct. 1567 MaeLet Gr. Forest 30 Treating of 
Plants as of Herbes, Trees, and Shrubs, perticulerly and 
Alphabetically. 1630 Payxne Asti-Armin, 146 They are 
all particularly redeemed by his death. 1766 Gotosm, Vie. 
iW’. xvi, He..amused them by deseribing the town with 
every part of which he was particularly acquainted. 1877 W. 
Bruce Conon. Kev. 100 The different images that are used 
also particularly agree with each other, 

b. In relation to, or ia the case of, some one 
a aca or class, as distinct from any other; 
individually, personally; specifically, in partieular; 
in a particular case, for a particular purpose, ete. 

1547 Booror fxtrod. Knowl, vii. (1870) 146 Also I do 
not, nor shal aot, disprutie no man in this teoke perticulerly. 
exs92 Maarown Few of Malta. ii, No, Jew, we take par- 
ticularly thine To save the ruine of a multitude. 1625 Bacox 
ss. Regim, licalth (Arb.) 59 \t is hard to distinguish, 
that which is generally held good, and wholesome, from that, 
which is good particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
1774 J. Bayant Alythod. 1. 319 It signified 2 lord or prince: 
and was particularly assumed by the sons of Chas, 1868 
Lockyer lem. Astron. iii. x. (1879) 61 There is still much 
more to be learnt, both about the system generally, and the 
planets particularly. 

e. Logic. In the manner of a particalar pro- 
position ; ia relation to some, not all, of a class. 

1860 Aap, Tomson Laws Th, § 65. 105 Such an-image is 
a conception, used particularly, ie. only some part of it is 
called up. 1864 Bowen Logie v. 139 Equivalent to quantify- 
ing the Dredizae particularly. : 

2. With respect to the several paris of a whole; 
in relation to particulars or details; miantely, 
circumstantially, in detail. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xx. 133 1¢ semeth me gode 
to adde..more partyculerly thoo thinges that be goode and 

ropyce to assaylle Cytees, Castelles and Townes. 1553 

SoEN Treat. Newe Ind. (Arh.) 5 Albeit it do not so largely 
or particulerlye entreate of euery parte. 1638 Cutcurncw. 
Relig. Prot. 1. vii. § 18. 398 My purpose of answering them 
more punctually and particularly. 1765 Act 5 Geo. //i, 
c. 26 Preamble, Their. appurtenances .. more particular! 
described. 1885 Sir J. Bacon in Law Times Rep. U 
569/71 It becomes necessary to consider more particularly 
the facts out of which those issues arise. 

3. In a special degree; more than others, or 
more than in other cases; especially, notably, 
markedly ; co//og. more thas usaal, much, very. 

3676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 270 In matters of 
Commerce, he is particularly intelligent. 1697 DrvoEN 
Encid Ded, Ess. (Ker) 11. 207, By some passages in the 
Pastorals, but more particularly in the Georgics, our poet is 
found to be an exact astronomer. 1711 Appison Speed. 
No. 255 P10 Thus is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained 
by all, but particularly by those who thirst after it. 1813 
Mar. Epcewoatu Patron. (1833) 1. vii. 123 What I par- 
ticularly admire in him is his candour. 1862 Borrow Widd 
Wales t, Which. .he would have been very unwilling to do, 
more particularly as he had a wife and family. 1885 SAce- 
tator 30 May 714/2 One docs not feel.. particularly drawa 
towards the herotne. an pees 

+4. Personally, familiarly, intimately. Os. 

1680 Burnet Rochester Pref, (1692) 7 He was particularly 
known to few of the clergy. 1723 resus Conse, Lovers 
ur. i, Admitting Mr. Cimberton as particularly here, as if 
he were married to you already. 1749 Fretpinc Jom 
Jones x1, viii, Her Lady, with whom he was very particularly 
acquainted. 

+Particularment. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-MENT.] A particnlar or individual thing; a 


particular, a detail.  . 

31647 H. Moae Song Soud 1. 1. xv, Upon this universal 
Ogdoas Is founded every particularment. //¢. 1. til, UL 
xxx, With straight line It binds down strongly each par- 
tic’lacment Of every edifice. 

Parti‘cularness. rare. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being particular (in any sense); 18 
quot. 1859, Preciseness, fastidionsness. , 

1727 BatLev vol. 1, Particularness.. pecutiamess, singu- 
larness. 3859 Gro. Euiot Adam Bede 1, You're getting to 
be your aunt's owa niece, I see, for particularness. 3 

+ Parti-culary, adv. Obs. Sc. form of /’ar- 
TICULARLY. 4 4 

1473-4 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Seal. 1, 66 As his bill heris, 


PARTICULATE. 


icalary examiait at the Chakkere. 1567 Rey. Priv 
D vendit cot. 1. 35t The dayis particularie abonespecifiit. 
regi-s fAit Il. 379 Under the panis particulario upder- 
mentionat. 1 Heche Rolls Scotl XXII. 22. 
Particulate (pitiki#let),2. Only in scicntific 
nse, [ad. med. or mod.1. particulit-us divided 
into particles: sec next.] Existing in the con- 


dition of minute separate particles. 

1874 Simon Kept, of Aled. Depimt, P. C. 30 July 6 Ua] tho 
common septic contagiam or ferment.. particulate, as above 
described, there seems now to be identified a force..acting 
disintegratively upoa organic matter. 1880 Lavcet 17 Jan. 
85 ‘The contagiam .. is particulate—that is, consists of 
definite particles of organic nature. 1885 Kirin Aficro- 
Organisms 46 Chanvean was the first to prove experimeat- 
ally that ia vacciaia_and in variola the active principle 
isa particulate non-diffusihle substance. 1891 A. CanPenTEA 
in Pall Mall G.a June 1/3 Showing that particulate matter 
can be coaveyed maay thousands of miles in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. 4 

b. Of or relating to minute separate particles. 
188: E, R. Lanxester in Yrni. Microsc. Se, Jan, 12x The 

ingestion of fats in a particulate form by Vertebrata, 1888 
Times 20 Jaa. 10/2 The particulate nad undalatory theories 
of smell are not exclasive of each other. 
+Parti‘culate, v. 0s. [f ppl. stem of 
med,L. particulire (cf. late L. particulétio division 
into particles, Mart. Capella ¢ 425), f particula 
Particle.) frans. = PARTICULARIZE 2. 

1579 Fenton Guwicctard, Ded., 1 am bolde to feave to 
articulate in my epistle apy part of the argument. 1610 

outann Camden's Brit. 1. 605 If I should particulate the 
senffliags and skirmishes, 1656 Hrviin Surv. Frauce 140 
Many acts..which I will not stand here to particulate. 

b. indy, = PARTICULARIZE 2 b. 

r60e Wasnen AUS, Eng. x1. Ixiv. (1612) 277 But why 
particulate we thus, that much in few would write? 1605 
Campen Rem. (1637) 14 That 1 may aot particulate of 
Alexander of Hales, the Irrefragahle Doctor. //d, 27, 
T could particulate in many more. 

Particule. Oés., exc. in sense 2 b, as Fr. (par- 
lki#l), Also 6 pertioule. [a. F. particule (1484 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. particu/a PanriciE.] 

4]. A small part or portion (in qnot. 1540, of 
land); particle. Ods. 

1540 Se. Acts Yas, V (1814) 376/2 Pe landis aad barony 
of Estwemis..aduocatioua and doaatioun of kirkis tenentis 
tenandrijs particulis pendiculis. .and pertinentis parof. 1647 
Litty Chr. Astrof, xxix. 193, 1 ever tooke ., that very 
particule of hour when it was proposed. . 

$2. Gram. = PaRTICLE sb. 3. Obs, exc. as in b. 
¢1620 A. Humnr Brit. Tongue (186s) 33 Ane is a noua of 
pamber, ..aza particule of determination preceding a vonal. 

Ib. sfec. Applied to the French preposition «fe 
nsed as a prefix of nobility in personal names. 

1889 Blackw. Mag. CKLVI. a70/t Wes eemetoyy add a 
‘de’ where ao particule Is, with ao consciousness that we 
are thus conferring nobility. 1898 Bootsy Frazce tl. a 
Of the 1500 boys zoo have names prefixed with the particule, 
signifying that they claim to be of gentle birth. 
Partie. [mod. F. partie (part*).) A match 
ina game; agame. Partie carrde, + quarrde [F., 
= apare or quadrate party] a party of for. 

1678 Dayvpzn Lismberham ww. ii, Well, 1 have won the 
partie, and revenge. 1816 Sincer éfist. Cards 16 The 
i, at Cards are doubled, 1848 Tuackerav Van, Fair 
i, en was very fond of écarté, aad made many 
Beet with the Colonel of evenings. 1876 A. Campasi.t- 

VALKER Correct Card (1880) Gloss. 13 Partie, the same 
players playing two ruhbers coasecutively, or, shoald it be 
nec , 2 third rabber, to decide which is the best of the 
three rabbers. 

1739 Cinaer A fol, (1756) 1. 186 Very often in a tete a dete 
and sometimes in a partie guarrée. a 1845 Baanam /ngol, 
Leg. Ser. ui. Lad, Thoulouse, Vhe partis quarrée had like 
aldermen fed. 1890'R. Botprewoon 'Co/. Reformer (1891) 
130A eee cerree composed of George. .his mother, sister, 
and Mr. John. 

Partie-coated : sce Panti- 1, 
+Parti-fellow. Oss. In 5 partifelewe, 6 
partie-, [f. parti Party sd, + Fetnow.] One 
who shares, a pariner: cf. parting fellow s.v. 
PARTING ff/. a. 4. 

31423 tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 219 [Ia] the Passions 
of that oone, that other is Parcenere, or Partifelewe. 1530 
Patscr. 2752/1 Partie felowe, Aartonnrer. 

+ Partify, v. Ods. rare. [f. Party sb. +-Fy.] 
trans, To render partisan; to give a party eom- 
plexion to, or imbue with party spirit. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 8 Adalterations of 
partity'd Collectors and additional Refiners of the perverted 

Vext. 1716 /érd. 111.67 Publications manag‘d,and partify‘d 
by the Tespective Romanists. 

Partile (paatail, -til), a. Also 7 partil(1. 
[ad. L. partilis divisible, f. root of Aartire to divide: 
See -ILE; also, partial (in adv. Jarti/iter partially, 
in part), In mod. Fr, in sense 2, parti/.] 

ri. c= Partiau a, FE, Ods. 

1§76 Fiemixc Panopl. Efist. 178 The light of my renowne, 
as: suffer a partile eclipse, but it shal he maner, 
wholy daikned. 1988 J. Haavev Dise. Probl, 116 Being 
bat a Partile not a Totall Eclipse. 1678 W. Apams Didham 
Pulpit 67 There are many beginnings of falfilling them, 

artile nccomplishmeats. 1695 ao Hacesy in Parl, Trans. 

18 The Pexsenbra or Partile shade of the Sana. 1 
Fi. 445 A partile Account of a Book long siace lished, 

oa Asirot, Of an aspect: Exact fo the same 

legree and minnte, or, at least, within a degree; 
€.g. partile conjunction, exact conjunction; so 

Vor, V1l. 
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partile opposition; partile trine, positions exactly 
120° apart. Opposed to PLartic, 

1610 Ilearuy St. Ang. Citie of God 199 Mars..beiag in 
the seventh hoase ina partile aspect with the Horoscope. 
1674 Juaxe Arith, (1696) bij, His Fiery Partil ‘lrine, to 
actuate The Active House to a more Active Fate, 1701 
Moxon Afath. Dict, s. v., The San in one Degree of Tauras 
nad the Moon in one Degree of Cancer make a Vartilo 
Sextile. 1829 J. Witson Dict. Astrol, s.v., An aspect is 
partile when it falls in the same degree and miaute, both 
with respect to loagitade and latitude...‘This caa seldom 
happen, but a few minates can make no difference. 1839 
Batrey Fesins ix. (18a) 121 Vour aspects, dignities, ascend- 
aaces, Your a quartiles, and your platic trines. 

+Pa-rtily, adv. Obs. rare. app. f. PARTY a. 
+ -L¥2,} With respect to a part ; partly. 

1497 Izn. VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1, 5 That the 


said Kings of Fraunce and Spayne..be in this behalf con- 
tribatory, partilie in mea, and partily in money. 
+Partiment. ds. rare. Also 6 partyment. 


{ad. med.L. gartimenium (1292 in Du Cange) 
partition, division ; f. partire to Pant: so It. 
artimento.) 8. A part or division ; a company. 

. ?A constitucnt part or element. 

1513 Dovetas ners xi iii, 39 Aad eftir that the trumpet 
hlew'a siag, Than eaery partymeat boways to thar stand. 
1641 Lp. Brooke Eng. Lpise, vii. 40 Estates and Revenues. . 
which are the Partimeats aad Supporters of Noble Honours, 

Partin,Partinar, -er, obs. ff, PARTAN, PARTNER. 

Parting (pautin), 0/56. [f Panto. + vol] 
The action of the verb Parr, partition ; the result, 
or place, of this action ; something that parts. 

1, The action of dividing or fact of undergoing 
division into parts; division, breaking, cleaving : 
see PART uv, I, 2. 

1530 Patser. 252/1 Partyng of any thyng, partaige. 1855 
Avamo (¢/#Zz) An Anatomi, that is to say a parting 1n peeces 
of the Mass. 1748 Anson's Voy, tt. iii, 146 There being 
great danger of the ship's parting. 1875 Knicat Dict. 
MNech., Parting..(Nautical.) Breaking cahle, leaving the 
anchor ia the ground. . 

b. The division or dividing line of the hair 
when combed: see Pant v. 1c. 

1 Farqunaa Love & Bottle ut. i, Does the parting of 
my fore-top show sothia? 186a Mas, H. Woop Airs. Hallib, 
1. 1. (1864) 6 Smoothing the parting of the glossy brown hair 
on her well-shaped head. 1887 J. Asay Sterzy Lazy 
Afinstrel (1892) 193 My hair is ie thia,..Old ‘Time has 
made my parting wide, And sank my hopes to rero. 

2. The action of separating or potting asunder, 
or fact of being separated; separation. (4) sfec. 
in technical uses: see PART v. 4 ¢. 

e1grs Sroaznam Poems (E. E. T. 5.) 66/1855 3ef he by 
wyl sernep pat flesch, Ry3t partyng worthe hym noae, 1340 
Hamrorz Pr. Conse. 1803 e es aoght elles..Bot a 

artyag of be saal and body. ¢144o Promp. Parv, 3685/1 

Partynge a-sandyr..,sefaracio. 1710 J. Haagts Lex. Techn, 
Ml, Parting, is one of the Refiner's ways to separate Gold 
and Silver. 1839 Ure Dyet. Arts 1059 1a partiag by nitric 
acid, the gold generally retains a little silver, 1879 II. 
Noartucottia Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WV. 71/2 Tools. .chiefly 
for ‘parting’, or cotting off pieces of work from the main 
cylinder or log. S : ‘ e . 

b. That part in which separation is realized ; 
the place at which two or more things separate or 
are separated: ns fhe parting of the ways, the 
place or yet at which a road divides into two 
or more that proceed in different directions (often 
Jig. in reference to a choice between conrses of 
action); water-farting, the line separating two 
river-systems, a WATERSHED. (4) spec. in Founding, 
the division or meeting-surface of two paris of 


a mould (see also c). 

e1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxv, Whaa he 
is passed pe partynge of be quarter and entered into a newe 
pe he shnide hlowe ili, moot aad seke forth. 1611 
Biate Ezek. xxi, at The king of Babylon stood at the 
parting of the way, at the head of the two wayes, to vse 
divination. 1869 Lowe. Parting of the Ways 1, Who 
hath not..Stood doubtful at the Parting of the Ways? 18275 
Kaicut Dict. Mech. 1460/1 Aa exact cag. is now made 
with the trowel along the median line, if the casting be 
symmetrical. df, 1634/2 Parting. .4. (Founding.) The 
meeting surfaces of the sand rammed up in the cope aad ia 
the drag, 1888 Pall Mall G. 20 Dec. s/z Take the Nile 
valley and the water partings on each side from Berber, 
Bd Mang. Sausavay Sf. Ho. Lords 19 Jan, For the 
diiffculties in which we find ourselves now, the parting of 
the ways was in 1853, when the Emperor Nicholas's pro- 
posals were rejected, 

¢c. concr. Something that parts or separates two 
things; esp. in technical uses, as (4) Afining and 
Geol. A \ayer of rock, clay, etc. lying between 
two beds of different formations; (6) Founding. 
Fine sand (farting-sand) or other powdery sub- 
stance used to prevent adhesion of the surfaces of 
the parts of a mould (ef. b). 

1708 J.C. Compl, Collier (1845) 33 A sort of had foul Air, 
or Fume exhaling out of some Minerals, or partings o 
Stone. 1839 Muncutson Silwr. Syst. 1. xxxv. 466 The 
faminae. .are occasionally marked hy very thin carbonaceous 
partings. 1874 J. H. Coruiss Metal Mining (1875 67 The 
ee of the shafts consist of strong beams of wood.. 
longitudiaal timbers are nailed to these so as to form the 
shaft partiag. 1875 Kwicnt Dret, Mech. 1461/2 The 
charcoal-dust of the black-wash acts as a parting. 

3. Mutual separation of two or morc persons; 
esp. the nefion of quitting one another's company ; 
lenve-taking. 


mach I mast say for a 


| seems to be indicate 
| Catne Manximan 75 With this parting shot..Nancy ster 


| (see 2 


PARTING. 


€1330 Aumis & Antil, 325 Gret sorwe thai made at her 

pre, c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. x\viii. (Gibbs MS.) 
f.101 A my dere sone a byttre partynge was thys. 3593 
Suaks, Kom, & Jul. 1. ii 186 Good alght, good night, 
Parting is sach sweete sorrow, That } thall say good night, 
Il it be morrow, 1667 Mitton P. £. Iv, 1003. 1773, Joun- 
son Let. to Mrs, Thrale 20 Mar., The last parting is very 
aflictive. 1875 Jowett Plato |. 70, I said..a few words to 
the boys at parciog. 

b. With with: see Part v. 6c. 

1620 Baaazt Ded. Southwell's Poems 149 To purchase it 
by parting with their Armes. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. ItL 
482 The parting with a beloved Child is at any time an 
Affliction, 1804 Mar. Encewoatn Enaus xxi, The parting 
with a watch and some*other trinkets..enabled me to pay 
this money. 3 

4. The action of going away or setting ont, 
depariure; also fig. (euphem.) Decease, death. arch. 

@ 1300 Floris & Bi, 684 He dro3 forp a riche ring Jlis 
moder him gaf at his parting. 1377 Lance 7, P74. B. vit. 57 
Her pardouan is fal petit at her partyag hennes. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of Avr. ae He shal be parucied bifore his part- 
yng. 1603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Let#, Ser.1. INL. 78 My soane, 
that I see you aot before my pairtiay impate it to ie great 
occasion, 1656 Hevira Extranens Vapulans 64 Yolet him 
kaow, that the Company was upoa the parting. 1719 Da 
For Crusoe u. ii, Nothing troabled me at my parting from 
the island. 1857 IlpavyseGcr Saw (1869) 194 Who can, at 
parting, picture his return? 

+6. Division into shares; division among a 
number, distribution; the giving of a share to 
another, imparting. Ods. 

¢1380 Wretir Sel. Was. II]. 342 Chesyng of cardenalis, & 
parting of beneficis. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 385/1 Partynge, 
or delynge, particio, distribucto. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's 
Comm. 80, They fell out about the partyng. 

+b. The taking or having of a share; sharing, 
participation. Oés. 

1382 Wycur 2 Cor, vi. rq Sothli what partyage Lgloss or 
comanyage] of riztwysnesse with wiclidneset 

+6. The action of taking parts or sides. Obs. 

1652 W. Baoucn Sacr. Prine, Preserv. agst. Schisme 31 
With them there will be Siding and Parting. There canaot 
be Unity and Order. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib, Of or pertaining 
to parting, i.¢. leave-taking, departnre, or (euphem.) 
death; ¢sf. (in adjectival construction) Given, 
taken, performed, etc. at parling; ‘ farewell’, con- 
cluding, final. (See also PaRTING-CUP.) 

1gg2 Gagene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) X1. a19 Thus 

ting blow. 1611 SHaKs. Conk. 1 
ii, 34 Ere 1 could Giue him thar parting kisse. 1646 
Crasnaw Steps fo Temple 77 Hark | she is call'd, the parting 
hoar is come. 1779 SaeRiDan Criffc i. ii, If you go out 
without the parting look you might as well dance out. 
1794 Soutney Frederic 6 That deep cry..secems to sound 
My parting knell. tts Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) 1, 266 This 
d by his parting words. 1894 Hawt 


into the house. 1898 Fro. Montcomeny Tony 19 Forgetfu 
of his mother's parting injaactions. 

b. Of or pertaining fo parting or separation, as 
parrting-point ; esp. in vames of various technical 
appliances used for separating something, etc., as 
parting-asaay (see quot. and ASSAY 56.6) ; part- 


| ing-bead = farting-sirtp ; parting-glasa,a glass 


flask used in ‘ parting’ gold and silver (see Part 2. 
4c (a)), esp. in assaying ; parting-line (Found- 
ing), the line in whieh the ‘parting’ of a mould 
b (4)) meets the surface of a pattem as it 
lies in the mould; parting-rail (sce quot.); 
parting-sand (Founding), fine dry sand, free from 
admixture of clay, nsed 1o prevent adhesion of the 
parts of a mould at the ‘parting’ (see 2b (4)); 
parting-ahard (Joftery Manuf.),a thin piece of 
baked elay placed between pieces of unbaked ware 
to prevent adhesion; parting-atrip, a strip of 
material used for sepnrating two parts, ¢.g. the 
vertical s{rip of wood inserted at the side of the 
frame of a sash window to keep the sashes. apart 
when raised or lowered; parting-tool, name of 
various tools used in different kinds of work for 
separating pieces of material, or for trimming, 
cutting fine ontlines and markings, ete. ; {parting 
water, nitric acid as used in ‘ parting’ gold and 
silver (04s.). 

la some of these, e.g. parting bead, rail, shard, strip, the 
attrib. use of the vbl. sb. can hardly be separated from that 
of the ppb adj. (see next). Thus a parting strip may be 
viewed either as a strip used for parting, or as a strip that 
parts. When the hyphen is used, the former is implied : cf. 


a walking-stick, a walking leaf, 4 
1958 Ren tr, Mac wee wm. 1. 56 This method .. is 
called the *Partin; y. 1842-76 GwiLT Archit. Gloss., 
*Parting Bead, the beaded slip inserted at the centre 
of the pulley style of a sash window, to keep the two sashes 
in their places. 1885 Lock Workshop Rec. WV. 349/31 The 
washing may be performed ip one of the coaical precipitat- 
ing or ‘*parting' flasks. 1594 PLAT Fewell-ho. wi. 79 Water 
in a "parting glasse vpoa warme imbers. 1825 J. NicHoLson 
Oferat. Mechanic 766 Parting glasses .. ought to be very 
well annealed, a free foe ‘ eee 
Dict. Mech. 1460/1 The *parting-line is. that line up 

pattern, as it ee in the andl above and below which the 
sides of the pattern mn inw from the perpendicular. 
1835 ia Liddoo etc. Life Pusey (s894) 1. xv. 350 ake 
..made np his mind that it represented the 5 t 
between him and the Oxford School. 1884 KniGir Dict. 
Mech. Suppl, *Parting Ratt. A rail intermediate ie 


PARTING. 


the bottom and top rails of a door or partition. 1864 
Wesster, “Parting sand. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Afech.1460/s 
Some dry parting-sand is next scattered over the surface. 
1686 PLor Staffordsh, 123 Haveiag only *parting-shards, i.e. 
thin hits of old pots put between them, to keep them from 
sticking together. 1881 Younc Zu, Man his own Mechanic 
$648. 297 ‘The *parting-tool is a sort of gouge or grooving 
heat with an angular edge. 1895 Med. Steam Eng. 90 Side 
tools to cut at the side, Parting tools, narrow aad sharp for 
parting work, 1662 Merrett tr. Nevis Art of Glass 
xxxviil. 62 (keading) How to make Aqua-fortis call'd *part- 
ing water, which dissolves silver and quick-silver. 


Parting, Aj/.a. [f. as prec. + -1nc?.] That 
parts (in various senses of the verb). 

See also prec. 7b) " 

. Separating, dividing; forming a boundary or 
interval between two things. : 

1699 Boston Rec. (1881) VIL. 233 The gate in the parting 
line between Mr. Wiathrops land and Major ‘lownsends 
farm, 1733 Tut. Horse-Hoeing Huséb. xi. 121 The Parting 
Space is that Distance which the Drill leaves betwixt the 
Row it plants in going one Way, and that Row which it 
makes in returning back. 1833 Lvet Princ. Geol. INL, 239 
Occasionally there is a parting layer of pure flint. E 

2. Undergoing division; dividing, breaking, 
going to pieces. 

1719 S. Sewatt Diary 14 Dec., At the parting way came 
up with Col. Quincey, 1736 Gray Statius u. 21 Partiag 
surges rouad the vessel roar. 1762 Fatcoxga Shipwr. i 
gtx The parting ship that instant is no more! 

3. Going away, departing ; fg. dying. 

& 1597 yseepaucby Ue vaise Geutiewoman Whs, (1587) 284 
And she to quyte hys loue..dyd yeeld her parting breath. 
asor Suaxs, 1 Hen, VJ, u. v. 115 Aad Peace, ao Warre, 
befall thy parting Soule. 1667 Mitton /. Z, 1x. 276 Both 
by thee informd I learne, And from the parting Aagel over- 
heard, 1750 Gaay Elegy i, The curfew tolls the knelt of 
pareink day. 1866 NeaLe Seguences & Hynims 127 To 
fortify the parting soul. : 

+4. Sharing, participating; parting fel/ow, sharer, 
partner: = PARTI-FELLOW. Os. 

1377 Lancu. P. Pd. B. x11. 206 If pacieace be owre partyng 
felawe, And pryue with vs bothe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars, 7. 
? 563 Thise scorneres been partyng felawes with the denel. 
3514 Will of Stanyng (Somerset Ho.), Partyag feloo. 

Parting cup. a. A drinking-cup with two 
handles on opposite sides, used by two persons in 
taking a draught of liquor at parting. (Cf. Loving 
cup.) b. Akind of ‘cup’ or compound beverage, 
made with ale and sherry, sweetcned, and with 
soda-water added just before drinking. 

1868 J. Marryat Pottery (ed. 3) 484 Marshal de Bassom- 


pierre, when about to return. .had called his friends together 
that he might drink their health in a parting cup. 
+ Pa‘rtion. Ods. rare—% [ad. L. partion-em 
a bringing forth, f. farére, part- to bring forth.] 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Partion, a birth, a breeding, a lying 
in tavall of children or yong; a laying of Eggs, a sittiag 
on brood, 


Partisan, Vig (pa-tiz&n, paatizce'n), 

sb.) (a.) Also 6 pertiaen, -sann, -sant, 7 parti- 
gant, -zen, -zane. [a. F. partisan sb. and adj. 
(15th c. in Littré), ad. It. dial, form = Tuscan 
partigiano: cf. Roman and Neapol. parttsano, 
-efano, Upper Italian partezan, partzan; f. parte 
part: cf. courtesan, parmesan. 

Flecchia, in Archivio Glottolog. Ital, 11. (1876) 12-17, finds 
tbe origin of the Italian suffix in the adj. ending -ese-L, 
sensts, -és/s, whence a derivative (originally sb.) -estaso, as 
in cortese, cortestano, corteg-, cortigiano, Paruiese, Parme- 
siano, Parmigiano; on the analogy of these, derivatives of 
the same type were subseq. formed directly from their 
primitives, without the intermediate adj. in_-ensés, -ese. 


Adaptations of these have passed from It. into Fr. and other | 


Romanic languages.} 

1. One who takes part or sides with another; an 
adherent or supporter of a party, person, or canse ; 
esp. a devoted or zealous supporter; often in un- 
favourable sense: One who supports his party 
‘throngh thick and thin’; a blind, prejudiced, 
unreasoning, or fanatical adherent. 

3555 Even Decades 62 Theyr newe capitayne..placed his 
souldiers as pleased hym in the forwarde and rereward, and 
sume as pertisens abowt his owne person. 1569 StrockEa 
tr. Diod. Sic. t. iv. 6 [To] haue a number of men in ever 
citie to be his Pertisannes or garde. 1595 Danie. Civilt 
Wars u. iv, These partizanes of factions, often tride. 600 
E, Biount tr, Conestaggio 292 The Portugals, pertisants 
vnto Anthonie, 1603 Archpriest Controv. (Camden) I1. 198 
The partizaats and fanorers of the tate seditious puritaine 
Erle, 1603 Knoites Hist, Turks (1621) 1298 They made 
themselves partisans to the one to oppresse the other. 1779 
J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) 11. xevi. "29 Why the inhabi- 
tants of every other country should..become partizans of 
America, is not so apparent. 1780 Bextuam Princ, Legisi. 
ii. § 4 A partizan of the principle of asceticism. 1866 G. 
Macpvonaco Ann. QO. Neighb. xii. (1878) 234 The clergy- 
man must never be a partisan, 1874 GREEN Short J/ist. vi. 
§ 1. 274 The Duke of Gloncester..bad now placed himself 
at the head of the partizans of the war. 

2. Afil. Amember of a party of light or irregular 
troops employed in scouring the country, surprising 
the enemy’s outposts and foraging parties, and the 
like; 2 member of a volunteer force similarly 
engaged, a guerilla. 

1692 Luttrett Bri¢/ Rel, (1857) 11. 523 Leiutenant coltonet 
Manwaring.. brought in so French partizans, with excellent 
arms. $810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VI. 39 The 


numerous bands of partizans which are carrying on a destruc- 
tive warfare, 1827 Scott Vafoleon VII. 36 The qualities 


| of a partizan or irregular soldier are inherent in the national 
| 


510 


character of the Spaniard. , 
b. A leader of such a party of light or irregular 
troops; a guerilla chief or captain. 

1706 Puriuips s.v., In the Art of War, @ good Partisan is 
au able Soldier well skill’d in commandiag a Party. 1731 
Battey vol. 1, Partisan (in Alilitary Affairs) a Commander 
ofa Party. 1760 ist. in Ann. Keg. 26/2 This march would 
have been thonght an astonishing exploit in a partizan at the 
head of a small and disencumbered corps, 1837 W. Invinc 
Capt. Bouneville V1. 38 1853 Stocquever Ait. Encyel., 
Partisan,..also aseans an officer seat out upon a party, with 
the command of a body of light troops, generally under the 
appellation of the partisan’s corps, 

3. Comb., as partisan-like adj, 

1841 1. Tavior Sfir. Chr. 190 None commands our servile 
or partisanlike support. 

B. attrib. or as adj. [cf. F. partisan, adj.J. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic ofa partisan; 
supporting a party, esp. zealously or blindly; 
biased, prejudiced, one-sided. 

1842 Acnes Staicktano Queens Eng, U1. 380 Nothiag but 
partisan malice could blame such hospitality. 1882 HinsoALe 
Garfield & Educ. 1. 363 One spot. .across which the shadow 
of partisaa politics has never fallen. 1885 £ ‘pool Daily Post 
1 eee 5/3 Every ohstacle which partisan malevolence could 
create. 

2. Alii, Of or pertaining to military partisans 
(see A. 2); pertaining to irregular or petty warfare, 
Partisan ranger: = RANGER! 3. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4447/3 Our Partisan Parties have 
lately been very successful. 1731 Battev vol. 11, Partisan 
arly, a small body of Iafantry commanded by a Partisaa, 
to make an incursion upon the enemy, to lurk about their 
camp to disturb their ms te and to iatercept their convoys, 
1847 Scott Nafoleon VII. 35 The system of guerilla or 

artizan warfare [in Spain} 1855 Macautay /isé. Eng. xii. 

1]. 226 The Enniskilleners had never ceased to wage a 
vigorous partisan war against the native population. 

Hence Pa‘rtisaning ¢., supporling a party 
zealously or blindly; Pa-rtisanism, the practice 
of partisanship; partisan spirit; Pa'rtlsanize v. 
érans., to render partisan ; Partisa:nly adz., in the 
manner of a partisan; Pa‘rtisa:nry, partisanship. 

1790 in Dallas Amer. Law Rep. 1,319 Violent attacks..to 

atify *partisaaiag and temporising resentments. 1890 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 29 Mar., As long as *partisanism 
continues rampant in the legislature. | 1 (bid. 28 Sept. 
Loyal Prohibitionists are neither *partisanized old mea, nor 
spoiled children, 1882 Datly News 18 Aug. 5/5 The ‘World’, 
which is *partisanly Irish, calls the seateace outrageous. 
ae Bruce Plant. Negro 67 Whose *partisaary coaforms.. 
to the seductions of bribery. 


Partisan, partizan (pautizién), 54.2 Also 
6 partyzyne, partesant, partison, 6-7 partezan, 
pertison, 7 partizane, 7-8 pertuiaan(e, 8 partui- 
san(e, 9 arch. pertuizan. Obds,. from ¢ 1700, till 


F. partizane, parti-, parthisane, ad. It. partesana, 
partigiana, in med.L, partesana, pertixana ; in Sw. 
bardisan. 

The origin of the It. word is disputed. Diez associates it 
with Jartigiano Partisan!, as if the weapon carried by 
partisans; others would identify the first part with OHG, 


| revived by Scott and 19th c, antiqnaries. [a. 16th ce. 
| 
| 


| parta, barta halberd, leaving the rest of the word un. 


explained. In Fr., popularly corrupted in_15-r6th c. to 

pourtisaine, pertuisegne, pertusaine, wodF. pertuisane, 
as if from pertuis a hole, pertutser to bore, pierce.] 

1. A military weapon used (under this namc) by 

| footmen in the 16th and 17the., consisting of a 


| long-handled spear, the blade baving one or moré 


| lateral cutting projections, variously shaped, so as 
sometimes to pass into the gisarme and the balberd; 
| in some of its forms used also in boar-hunting. 
2586 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. lii.25 Byls, bowes, partisance, 
| pikes. xss7 Hdl of IV. Oliver (Somerset Ho.), A staffe 
calted a Partyzyne, 1573-80 Barer A/v. P 138 A Partison, 
a iaueline to skirmish with, Aasta velitaris. 1583 Kates of 
Customs Dvj, Partesants or Bore speares vngilt the dosen 
xxvis. viijd. 1596 Lane. & Chesh. Wills 111. 4 A pertison 
and a leadinge staffe. 1604 E. G{aimstoxe] D'Acosta's 
fist. Indies vu. xxiv. 570 Shewing their swordes, lances, 
pertuisans, and other armes. 1606 SHAKS. And. & Ci. 1. vii 
14, | had as line haue a Reede that will doe me no seruice, 
as a Partizan I could not heaue, s625 MaRKHAM Souddiers 
Accid, 5 Their weapons: shall he faire Partizans of strong 
and short blades, 1688 Cart. J.S. Art of War 40 The Pike 
and Partisan are the onely Arms proper to stop the fury of 
the Cavalry. 1706 Piuuirs, Partisan or Pertuisan, a 
Weapon tike a Halbard, sometimes us'd by Lieutenants of 
Foot. 1805 Scott Lasé Alinstr. wv. xx, On hattlement aad 
bartizan Gleam’d axe and spear and partizan. 1855 MotTLEv 
Dutch Rep. t.ix.(1866)317/2 Others had the partisans, battle- 
axes, and huge two-handed swords of the previous century, 
ays Bouteie Arms §& Arne viii. 145 The terms fartizan, 
halberde, and guisarne, denote the same class of weapon, 
which admitted various modifications, ..In all these examples 
a lance-head and an axe are present. > 
b. Used as a leading-staff, and borne as a 
halberd by civic and other guards. " 
1611 Corce., Pertuisane, a Partisan, or leading staffe. 
2667 CHAMAERLAYNE Sf. Eng. 1. (1684) 213 Of the Yeomen 
of the Guard..One half..bear in their hands..partizans, 
268 Lond. Gaz. No. 1661/3 His Royal Highness was received 
hy the Provost, Magistrates and Council, and by a Band of 
the Voung Men of the Town, bearing Gilded Partisans, [1828 
Scott #. AL. Perth viii, They have brought two towa 
officers with their pert, to guard their fair persons, 
I suppose. 1860 Farruott Costume 277 One of King 
Charles 11.’s yeomen of the guard has heen tere copied,..He 
| carries a partisan in his right hand and a sword by his side,} 


PARTITION, 


2. transf. A soldier or civic guard armed with 
a partisan. ze 

1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2869/2 First marehed the City 
Partizanes in acw Liveries bare-headed. {1820 Scott Adbet 
xviii, They..were fighting hard, when the provost, with his 
guard of partizans, came in thirdsman, and staved them 
asunder with their halberds, as nen part dog and bear.) 

Partisanship (see Partisan}. [f. Partisan? 
+ -sHIP.] The state, condition, or practice of a 
partisan; zealous or blind support of one’s party, 

183: Caatyte Sart. Res, ut. i, Not out of blind sectasian 

tisanship. 2867 Farrman /Vori. Cong, I. iv. 268 The 
renzy of religious partizanship. 

Partise, obs. pl. of PARTY. 

+ Partising. Sc. Law. Obs. Also 6 pairt-. 
(app. corrupt. of OF. partison, -isson, -etsun par- 
lition, separation, departure (:—L. partition-em) ; 
the ending being confused with Sc. -t2, -ene, 
-ing, of vbl. sbs.] Legal parting or separation; 
formal divorce. Libel of partising, bill of divorce, 

1552 App. Hamitron Cateck. 165 b, Sumtymea man haffand 
ea oa at bis wife wald geue to hir a libel of partising 
and put hir fra him. ¢1568 in H. Campbell Love-/ett. 
poe Q. Scots (1824) le 47 April..26, the first precept 
for the partising of the Erle of Bothwell and his wyif was 
direct furth from the Commissarys of Edinburgh. a 1978 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chro#. Scot. (S.7T.S.) I. 217 To 
adwyse of the pairtisiag of the quein and my lord bothwell. 

Partisman: sec PARTSMAN. 

Partison, obs. form of PARTISAN 2 

Partite (pautait), 2. [ad. L. partit-us parted, 
divided. Cf. BreartiTe, QUINQUEPARTITE, etc.] 

a. Divided into parts or portions. 

1570 Levins Alanipf. 151/40 Partyte, partilus, a. | 680 
Moxpen Geogr. Rect., Spain (1685) 170 Spain fell into a 
12-partite division. oe 

. Bot, and Entom, Divided to the base, or 
nearly so, as a leaf, corolla, or insect’s wing. 

[1753 Cuampers Cycl. vig s.v. Leaf, Quinguepartite 
Leaf, one which is separated into five parts down to the 
very base. ..In the same manner a leaf is said to be bipartite, 
etc] 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. mi. v. (1765) 79 Partite, 
divided; when they are separated down to the Base. 1816 
Kirpy & Spence Entomol. \V. 296 Partite (Partita), divided 
tothe base. 1861 Bentiey Man, Bot. 232 The corolla may 
be partite, cleft, toothed, or entire. 880 Garroo & BaxTER 
Mat, Aled. 18 The leaves are. .palmate, five-partite, 

[f as 


+ Parti‘ted, #//. a. fer. Obs. rare. 
prec. + -ED.] Divided into parts: said of a cross 
used as a bearing, having each arm doubled, or 
tripled (TripaRTITED). 

1486 Bh, St. Albans, Heraldry cvij, He berith Sable and 
a cros dowble pertitid of Siluer. /éfd.c vij b, Then hit is 
called a cros dowble partitid floiishid, as here. 

Partition (paii'fon), 56. Also 5-6 per-. fa, 
F. partition (Oresme, 14th c.), in 1athe, particcon, 
ad. L, partitton-em, from partire to Pant.] 

1, The action of parting or dividing into parts; 
the fact of being so divided; division. 

1gog Hawes Past. Pleas. i (Percy Soc.) 5 An ymage.. 
With two fayre handes stretched out along, Unto two hye 
wayes there in particion. 1552 HuLoet, Deuision or particion 
of a praye or spoyle in warre. 1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 28 
Some. .ioynted or deuided as the Reede: some without any 
such particion, 1571 Dicces Pantovs. I. xiv. Oj, Certayne 

uestions for the partition and diuision of grounde, 1591 

ERCIVALL Sf. Dict. Creéncha, the partition of the haire, 
coma diuisio, c16zo A. Hume Brit. Tongue (7865) 16 
Quhen a word fales to he divyded at the end of a lyne, the 
partition must bemadeat the end ofasyllab. 1741 MiooLeTon 
Cicero xi, UL. 436 The partition of the Empire. 1855, Bain 
Senses & int. 1. i. § 8 (1864) 88 The threefold partition of 
mind into Feeling, Volition, and Intellect. ee. 

b. Division into shares or portions; distribution. 

¢1430 Lvoc. Alin, Poenis (Percy Soc.) 170 Al tho that 

make suche a particioune Amonge theyr subjettis. 1580 
Siwnev Ps, xx. xi, Of my poore weedes they do ae 
make, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xxi. 71 He spent 
out of the general booty, before the partitions were made. 
1751 Affect. Narr. of Wager s02 A final Partition was this 
Day made of the remaining Flour. 3799 W. Tooke View 
Russian Enrp. 1.327 At the first partition of Poland in 17 
@ 1832 Mackintosu #7, War of 1793 Wks. 1846 111.179 We 
cannot..imagine that a greater evil could befall the human 
race than the partition of Europe among the spoilers of 
Poland. 1901 N. Amer. Rev. Feb, 275 The pastition of 
sovereignty between..the State governments that the people 
created, and the government of the United States. 

e. fig. (Cf. 2 Zin, ii. 15.) . 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1.7 Mt is a safe rule in 
the partition of holy Scripture, not to churne the sincere 
milk thereof till hutter come. 1684 Wittaap Mercy Magn.9 
We may briefly take partition of this parable. | 

2. The action of parting or separating two OF 
more persons or things; the fact or condition of 
being separated ; separation, division. 

1530 Patsca, 165 Separaisé, a particion. 1562 TurNER 
Baths 1b, We make no partition betwen y* men and the 
weomen whilse they are in bathing. 1611 SuaKs. Cyrtb. 1. vie 
38 Can we not Partition make .. Twixt faire, and foule 
1766 Foroyer Serm. Vug. Wont. (1767) 11. xii. 233 Every 
wall of partition..it throws down. 1872 Brackig Lays 
High. 104 Walls of ancient, harsh partition "Twixt the 
people, and the crown. d sal 

3. Something that separates (either a materia 
structure, or more rarely an immaterial boundary 
or dividing linc); ¢sf. that which separates one 
part of a space from another; ¢.g. a structure 


separating rooms or parts of a room (¢sp. when 0 


PARTITION. 


slighter nature than a wall proper); a septum or 


dissepiment in a plant or animal body ; etc. 

1545 Evvor, Distepimentum, the particion in a wall nutte, 
wherwith tbe kernell is deutded. 1571 Dicces Pantom. 
xv, Ojb, A hedge dyke or other petiivion men ag from.. 
the funntayne to. .the marke espyed. 1617 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1. 205 All the patticians shall bee maide 
with good and sufficient groundesills. 168: Davoren Ads. & 
Achit.1. 164 Great wils are sure to madness near allied, And 
thin partitions do their bounds divide. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 82 The High Altar is divided from the 
rest of the Church by a wooden partition with three doors in it. 
1763 Bickarstarr Love in Vill, 56 Did I not overhear your 
scheme..through the partition ir Lo. Broucuam A. 
Luuell. iii. 8s The thin partition that divided his mirth and 
good humour from his anger. 1846 P. Parley's Ann, VMI. 
235 Onc shaft divided by a brattice or partition intwo, 1878 
Macauister Vertebr. & inv. 46 The red organ-pipe coral 
of the Indian Ocean, with its table-like partitions and its 
green polyps. 189a J. A. TNomson Outl, Zool. 138 A number 
of partitions or mesenteries extend from the body-wall 
towards this gullet. Some of the partitions are ‘complete '. 

4, Kach of the parts into which aay whole is 
divided, as by boundaries or lines; a porlion, part, 
division, section. a. ger. (Formerly applied to the 
divisions of a book or literary work.) Now rare. 
6x ‘I’, Norron tr. Calvin's frst. xl (1634) 56 He.. 
affirmeth, that there be part, and partitions in the essence of 
God, of which every portion is God. 1371 (title) Toxophilus, 
‘The Schole, or partitions of noe in ij bookes 
written by Roger Ascham. 1608 Norton tr. Stevin's 
Disme Div, The Yard, Ell, &c., with his tenne artitions. 
i6ar Burton Aval, Adel. 1b m. iv, (1650) 36 OF this last. .1 
will speak..in my third Partition, 1727 Pore, etc. Art of 
Sinking 115 The vituperative partition will as easily be 
replenished. a 1854 Rexo Lect. Eng. Lit, vii. (1878) 235 
In each partition of onr earth's time. is 

b. One of a number of actual superficial or 
cubic spaces into which an object is divided; a 
compartment; a pane, a pancl; a pocket (of a 
bag) ; an apartment, chamber, room. 

31578 T.N. tr. Cong. W. Ind, 66 Ol a faire and straunge 
wor og ely iuwardes, with many great partitions, some 
full of pottes of honey, and maiz. 1697 Danrize Voy. (1729) 
1. 412 The Hold was divided in many small Partitions. 
3756 Mus. Brooxe Old Maid No. 37 (1764) 300 The temple 
was divided into two noble partitions. 1783 Wesey IVés. 
(1872) 1V. 250 ‘The aap fore the house was in three 
pattitions. 1900 G. Swirr Somericy 58 She walked straight 
up to the window, which was divided into three partitions. 

5. Law. A division of real property, esp. of 
lands, between joint-tenants, tenants in common, 
or coparceners, made either by private agreement, 
a judicial decree, or private act of parliament, by 
which their co-tenancy or co-ownership is abolished 
and their individnal iaterests in the land are 
separated; a division into severalty. 

1474 Rolls of Parlt. Y1. 100/1 That the seid Dukes and 
their seid wyfes..may make particion of all the premisses 
and every part therof (the premisses were real estate]. 
as3z Act 4 Hen. Vili, c. 13 Preamble, Particion was made 
be twyne theyme of the sayd Maners, 1696 Piiciirs (ed. 5) 
s. v., Partition of Lands descended by the Common Law, or 
by Custom among Cobeirs or Parceners, 1741 T. Ropixsou 

avelkind i. 7 To shew an actual partition of the Lands 
1818 Cauise Digest (ed. 2) WI. 521 The third mode of 
voluntary partition is, where the eldest makes the division 
of the lands; in which case she shall choose last. 1845 
Act 8 § 9 Vict. c. 106 § 3 A partition and an exchange of 
any tenements or hereditaments, not being copyhold..shall 
also be void at law, unless made by deed. 

6.’ Logic. Analysis by systematic separation of 
the iategraat parts of a thing; enumeration of parts. 
(Distinguished from division: see Division 6.) 

1551 T. Witson Logtke (1580) 15 A manne is dinided into 

i¢ and soule, and this kinde of dinidyng is properlie 
called a tion. 1697 Ur. B eragedichses his Logic w. V.17 
When Man or Human Body is divided into its three Regions 
and Limbs; or the Year into 12 Months..,.2t is a Definition 
of the Integrate, or Mathematical, and is called Partition, 
1735 Watts Logic i. vi. $8. 1866 Fowter Elem, Deducl. 

Oxic Vili. (1887) 59 As a test of a logical division..the term 
divided must be predicable of each dividing member...In 
this manner it is distinguished from partition of a whole 
into its parts. vend had Logic xii. 108 Logical division 
must not be confused with physical division or Partition. 

7. Math, +8. = Division 5a. Obs. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xii. Diijb, Augment by_ the 
Parts, and make particion by 12. 1709-a9 V. Manoey Syst. 
WWath., Arith. 3 Division, or Partition, 1s the finding of n 
Number which shews. -how often the Number Dividing ..is 
contained in the Dividend. 

b. Any one of the ways of expressing a number 
as a sum of positive integers (¢.¢. the partitions of 
4arett+i+re1, F +142, 143, 2+2) 

1855 Cavtey Coll. Afath. Papers \1. 235 (heading) Re- 
searches on the Partition of Numbers. 1859 SvLvesTErR 
tér#/e) Lectures on the Partitions of Numbers, delivered at 
King’s College, London, 

8. Afus. Aa arrangement of the several parts of 
4 composition one above another on the same 
stave or set of staves; a score. Now rare or Obs. 

1597 Mortry fntrod. Mus. a7 Here it is set downe in 
partition, because yon should ie more easilie perceine the 
Conueiance of the parts, 177-41 Cuamaers Cycl., Partie 
tion, in music, the disposition of the several parts of a song, 
in on the same leaf; so as upon the uppermost ranges of 
thes are found the treble; in another the bass [etc.]. 1891 

ity News 24 Oct. 5/4 Here are to be fuund original 

Scores nad partitions, MSS. interesting not only to the 
ae but to the collector of autographs. 

. ffer, @. The division of a shield into two 
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arts of different tinctures by one of the dividing 
ines (see ParTep, Party @.). ?06s. +b. An 
ordinary which separates or lics between common 
charges on a shield. Obs. c. Each of the divisions 


or compartments of a pees or quartered shield. 

1486 Bh. St. Aléans, Heraldry diij, The first particioa 
forsoth is of ij colouris in armys after the long way in the 
playne maner. Jd/d, dv, The..particion oucrwart is made 
as mony wyse as is the partycion on length. 1610 Guinnin 
Heraldry in ii. (1660) 108 Whensoever there is a separation 
of common charges. .by reason of the Inter; sition of some 
. Ordinaries, then they are not termed Ordinaries, but most 
worthy Partitions. 17ag Coats Dict. dTer., Partilions, or 
Compartiments,as the French call them,as also Quarterings 
of the Escutcheon, according to the Number of Coats that 
are to be on it, are the several Divisions made in it, when 
the Arms of several Families are born altogether by one. 

10. attrib. and Comé., as partition-balk, -beam, 
-line; Partition treaty, name given to each of 
the two treaties (of 11 Oct. 1698 and 11 Oct. 1700) 
nttempting ‘to settle from outside the complex 
qnestion of the Spanish Suceession on the death of 
the king, Charles II’ (Low and Pulling Dict. Eng. 
Hist, 1884, 804). See alsé PARTITION-WALL. 

1583-90 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) IL. qiz A 
particion balke .. of 16, foote breadthe. 1779-81 Jounson 
L. P., Prior Wks. M1. 134 The impeachment of those lords 
who had persuaded the king to the Partition-treaty. 798 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 465 The partition line between New 
Vork and Connecticut as established Dec. 1, 1664. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. & fs. (1846) 11. xviii. 165 The removal of 
the partition line was followed by important consequences 
to the Portuguese, a3859 Macautav fist, Eng. xxiv, (1880) 
V1. 693 It was said, when first the terms of the Partition 
Treaty were made pnblic .. that the English and Dutch 
goveroments..were guilty of a violation of plighted faith. 

Partition (pitti-fea), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make partition of; to divide into 
parts or portions; to dismember and deal out. 

r7qx Ricuaanson Pamela (1824) I. 52 She mentions his 
concealing himself to hear her partitioning ont her clothes. 
1Bar Examiner 420/1 He never sullied bis conquests by 
partitioning and dividing the conquered, 1828 D'Iskaeut 
Chas. F, 1. vi. 162 We have witnessed, in onr own times, 
this political artifice of partitioning a great kingdom. 

b. ye To divide (land) into severalty. 

1880 Mutauean Gatus Dig. 442 The actio familiae ercis 
scundae for partitioning an inheritance. 1883 Law 7imes 
Kep. XLIX. 162/27 They claimed ., that the estate should 
be sold in lien of being partitioned. 

2. To separate by a partition; to divide of. 

1832 Ht. Martineau fill & Valley iv. 67 Paul had 
partitioned off half his little room to serve as 2 workshop. 
38s3 Dickens Left. WL. 131, 1 dream that I am a carpenter 
and can't partition off the hall. 1884 Bower & Scorr De 
Bary's Phaner, 217 ‘The internodes and petioles .. are 
partitioned by diaphragms. 

Partitional, ¢. Now rare. [f. Partition 
sb. + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the aatare of 
a partition. 

1 First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) 1. 379 
The ‘Towne order says that partitionall ffences betweene 
Lot and Lot..shal be ordered by ye Select men. ar 3 
Urgquhart's Rabelais 1. |, 401 A separating and partitional 
Work. 1764 Graitcer Sugar Cane w. 456 note, The pods 
+ contain from three to five sceds in partitional cells. 

Partitionary, ¢. rare. [fas prec. +-ary 1h] 
Of or concerned with the partition of lands. 

1897 MaitLaxp Domesday § Beyond 489 The loss of acres 
due to partitionnry arrangements. 

Partitioned (piutifend), #¢/.¢. [f. Partition 
sb, and v. + -ED.] Having partitions; divided or 
separated by partitions. (Also with off) 

1625 Bacon £ss., Buildings (Arb.) 549, I vnderstand both 
these Sides .. to vniforme withont, though seuerally 
Partitioned within. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxv, A 
little partitioned-off connting-house, 1866 S. B. James 
Duty & Doctrine (1871) 7 Your special studies, your divided 
and partitioned duties. 1875 Beprono Sailor's Pocket Bk 
v. (ed, a) 189 Partitioned spaces for their reception. 

Parti-tioner. [f. Partition v. +-En1.] One 
who partitions ; one who divides land. 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax, (1836) I. 1. iii. 275 Their first 
occupiers or partitioners transmit them (cultivated lands] to 
their descendants. 1888 Arckaxol. Rev. Mar. 23 As each 
partitioner might in course of time be represented by a 
group of persons, his heirs, each of these fields might be 
again partitioned into smaller enclosures. 


Parti‘tioning, sd. [f. Paxtrrion sd, and 2] 

1. [f the sb.] Work consisting of partitions 
inside n house; material for partitions. 

1663 Geraten Counsel 80 The selings and Partitionings at 
one shilling two pence a yard. 1703 T. N. City § C. Pure 
chaser 141 The case, Flooring, Partitioning, Roofing, 
pg Ba ey - Self. Scat 135 Roofing, flooring, 
and partitioning by the priocipal carpenters. 

2. [f. the vb.] The action of the verb Partition. 

1890 Daily News & July 5/1 The most stupendous business 
in territorial partitioning known to history. 

Partitioning, f//.a. [f Partition v. + 
-ixe2,] That partitions : see the verb. ' 

31795 Buaku Regrc. Peace iv, Wks. 1X. 35 Revolution has 
not..taugbt the three .. partitioning powers .. moderation. 
1815 Ann. Reg. 110 The former nnnexations of the three 
partitioning Powers. 4 

Partitionment. [f. Partition v.+-MENT.] 

1. The action or fact of partitioning; division 
into parts or shares ; separation. ? 

1864 in WEBSTER. = Bavex Holy Rom. Entp. xix. 
(ed. 5) 348 ‘That greatest uf public misfurtunes, the partition- 
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ment of Poland. 1879 Tyrer Amer, Lit, xviL I. 2727 The 
. definite partitionment from Virginia of land that once be- 
longed to it. 4 

2. concr. A partitioa ; 1 compartment. 

1851 1. Tayior Wesley (1852) 103 As to these partitionments 
within which soulless religionists ore content to be penfolded, 
he walked over them  Figeet ce . 

Partition-wall. A wall forming a partitioa ; 
Op. a wall dividing one room or porlion of a 
building from aaother, an internal wall. Also fig. 

1633 G. Heraeat Templs, Ch. Afilit. 26 But to the Gen- 
tiles he bore crosse and all, Rending with earthquakes the 
partition-wall, 1667 S. Paimart City g C. Build. 67 Par- 
tition-walls you may have Lathed, Plaistered, and Rendered 
for one shilling a yard. 1742 Younc Nt. TA. 1. 658 Oh whea 
will Death This mould'ting, old Partition-wall throw down? 
1849 james Woodman vii, A tition wall, with a rude door 
in it, crossed the building at about one third of its length. 

Partitive (pautitiv), a. and sé, [ad. L. par- 
tiliv-us (perh. through F. partitif, -tve, 1550 ia 

Ifatz.-Darm.), f. L. partit-us divided: see -1VE.] 

A. adj, Waving the quality or function of 
dividing into parts; characterized by or indicating 
partition, a. spec.in Grant. Denoting or indicating 
that only a part of a collective whole is considered 
or spoken of: esp. applied to a noun, pronoun, or 
adjective denoting such a part; also to the ‘genitive 
of the divided whole’ (Roby) used with such 
words (fartilive genitive), in Greek, Latin, etc. 
(represented in Eng. by of with the sb.: see Or 
prep. X17). 

1szo WHITINTON tg (1527) 5, The nowne partityye, 
as aliguis, guisguam : & every nowne set as a nowne parti- 

tyne. 1530 Patscr, Introd. 29 Nownes partityves and dis- 
tributyves as foul, au/. 1590 Stockwoop Rules Construct. 
Fi Somtime of a noune titiue or distributine. 1828 in 

/eesten, 1876 b, H. Kennepy Pad. Sch. Lat. Gram, . 
(ed. 4) 417 The Plnral Genitive of the Thing Distributed is 
a divisible Whole, and depends on Partitive Words indicat- 
ing that one or more Parts (or no Part) of such Whole are 
taken, 1899 KE. Axwvi. Ii‘elsh Grant, § 380 After the adjec- 
tive Z/awn, ‘full ', what was probably an old Partitive Geni- 
tive, has survived in the dependent nonn. 

b. Partitive judgement in Logic : see quol. 

1895 Funk's Stand. Dict. Partitive judgment, a judgment 
that, nnder form of a disjunctive, predicates of nm genus 
its several species; as ‘Indians are cither North-American 
or Sonth-Anterican ‘. tes 

B. sb. Gram. A partitive word; a word de- 
noting a part of a whole. 

1530 PaLscr. 74 Pronownes, unto whiche I joyne, by cause 
of iykenesse in nature, partityves. 1591 PercivaLe Sf. Dect. 
Eiv, Partitines will hane a Genitine case. 1609 Sin E. 
Horny Let. to 7. Hi{iggons) 28 So that Matthewes partatine, 
and Markes collectine doe note one thing. 1614 Brinstev 
?os. Parts (1669) 133 This order is changed in the oblique 
cases of the Relative guf, of Interrogatives, lndefinites, and 
Partitives. 1876 B. H, Kennepy Pub. Sch. Lat. Gram. ui. 

ed. 4) 418 Partitives sometimes take the Gen. ofa Collective 
oun: ‘Plato totins Gracia: doctissinns fuit’. 

Pa-rtitively, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2] In 
a partitive way; in the way of partition or division ; 
spec. in Gram. 1n a partitive sense. 

1g20 Wuitinton Vnég. (1327) 5b, Nownes y* be set parti- 
tyuely be these. 1590 Stockwoop Aufes Construct. 46 
Naahes of the comparatiue and the superlatine degree being 
put partitinely veTequire a genitine case, a 1848 KR uditie 
man's Rudinients (ed. 2) 99 Partitives, and words placed 
Partitively, Comparatives, Superlatives, Interrogatives, ond 
some Numerals, govern the Genitive Plural. 1870 Ssh 
Rev. XIV. 416 The unperplexed steadiness with which, 
partitively employed, in hundreds, he carries on a multitude 
of difficult an complicated operations at the same time. 

Partizan: see l’axmisan. 

Partless (pastlés), a. Now rare. [f Part 
sb. + -LESS.] . ; 

+1. Having no part or share (of, i); not sharing 
or participating 2 (= L. expers). Obs. 

1340 Hampote Psalter v.7 God sall .. make pam parties 
ofhenen, 13.. ££. Alli, P. A. 335 Nowrech Lneuer for 
to declyne,..When I am _partler o perlez myne, ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Bocthius w. pr. iil. 93 (Camb. MS.) Who is he pat 
nolde deme pat he that is yet myhty of good weere partles 
ofthe Meede. 1432-sotr. A/igden (Rolls) Il. 252 Heber..was 


partelesse [/#ernusis] in the confusion of the langage of 
theyme, 1515 Baactay Ecloges ii, ft were a great wonder 
among the women all, If none were partles of luste venerall. 
25) evins Afanif. 91/11 Partlesse, expers, 

3 Destitute of parts or talents (see Part sb, 12). 

1603 J. Davies Microcosni. (1878) 72/2 For Men of woorth 
(say they) with parts indow’d The tymes doe not respect, 
nor wil relive, But wholly vnto partlesse Spirits gine. 

3. Having no parts; indivisible. 

1696 Scansurcn Exclrd (1705) 4 As indivisible and part- 
less as a point. 1766 G, Canxinc Anti-Lucretins W. 273 
How much more easily, and surely, breeds Our Ether 
Motion, than your partless Seeds. 

Partilet?} (paatlét). Forms: 4-5 Pertelot(e, 
5 Pertilot(e, 7- Partiet. [a. OF. Pertelote, a 
female proper name.] A word ased as the proper 
name ah any hen, often Dame Sartlet; also applied, 
like ‘hen’, to a woman. 

01386 Cuaucea Nun's Pr. 7. 50 Seuenc hennes .. Of 
whiche the faireste hewed on hire throte Was cleped faire 
damoysele Pertelote, 1481 CaxTON Reynard tArb.) 31 
Chantecler the cock, pertelot wyth alle theyr children. — 
Douctas “inets anor 159 Phebus red fowle.- no 
‘Toppa and Pertelok, hym by. W. Yoxce. iad 
11 June (Camden) 14, 1 saw a partlet slain the ith [by 2 


thunder shower], 1611 SmaKs. Wint. 7. U. 3 —_" 
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dotard, thou art woman.-tyr'd: vnroosted By thy dame 
Partlet heere. 1746 H. Warrote Let. to G. Montage 
2z May, The partlets have aot Jaid since I weat. @ 1845 
Hoon Tale of Trumpet xiiii, Like the call of Partlett to 
gather her young. 1885 Puck 13 June (Forward Boy), Do 
ou think an old Partlet who's aicn to preaching Is like to 
heard? 

Partlet 2. Ods.exc. Hist. Forms: 6-7 parte- 
let, 6-8 partlet, (6 -lett(e, pertelet). [app. a 
corrupted form of patelet, PaTLer.) Aa article of 
apparel worn about the neck and upper part of the 
chest, chiefly by women: orig. a neckerchief of 
linen or the like; a collar or ruff; also, a kind of 
habit-shirt. 

1sig Hlarl, MS. 2284 lf. 42b, x yerdes of russet sattea 
for a Jaquet &'a partelet for the kinges grace. 1525 Lanc, 
Wills 1.13 To Emme my doughter myne other bonett aad 
apartlett. 1§26 Tinpace Acés xix, 12 From his body were 
ony unto the sicke aapkyns and partlettes. 1528 — 
Obed. Chr. Afan Wks. (1573) 131 Paul sent ius pestelet or 
jerkya to the sicke, and healed them also. 158 HoLtyaano 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vu collet, ou gorgias de oad les femmes 
couvrent leurs poictrines, a partiet. @1586 SiDNEV Arcadia 
I, (x629) 274 Parthenia .. rearing off her linnen sleeves and 
partlet to serve ahout his wounds. 1617 Cottins Def Bp. 
Ely . ix. 364 To see Lazarus come forth bound about with 
his partlets, 1658 Poutirs, Partlet, a word used in some 
old Statutes, signifying the loose collar of a dublet to be set 
on or taken off hy it self without the bodies, also a womaas 
aeckercheif. 1786 Cumpertano Observer 11). No. 65. 44 A 
close-hellied doublet coming down with a peake behind as 
far as the crupper, and cut off hefore by the breastbone 
like a partlet or neckercher. [1834 PLancnt Brit. Costume 
245. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. iv, She turned aside, and 
took off the partelet of lawn.) 

attrib, or Comd, 1597-8 Br. Hau Sad. iv. vi. g Tyrd with 
pinned ruffs, and fans, and parilet strips. “x64x Diad. 
Rattle-h. & Round-h. & Let Lawnsleeves serve instead of 
Buffe, And for your Arms your partled ruffe. 

+ Partlike, adv. Sc. Obs. rare. [f Part sd. 
+ Like.) Proportionally. 

1538 Aberdeen Regr. XVI. (Jam), And suld haff pait 
thair part past aad he had tynt. /dfd., ‘Vhair part 
partlyk of thre crovnis. /did. XV, Partlyik. 

+ Partlings, adv. Se. Obs. rare. [f. Parr sd. 
+ -lings; see -LING 2.) = Partiy, 

1598-9 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 111. 78 Partlingis 
Path to thair naturall ewill inclinatioan. 

Partly (pautli), adv. [f. Parr sd. + -Ly 2] 

1. With respect to a part; in part; in some 
measare or degree: not wholly. (Usually repeated 


in reference to each of the parts considered.) 

1543 SKELTON Gart. Laurel 1054 Partly by your councell, 
.». Was my fresshe coronell. 1563 Saute Archit, Bij, Partelye 
for their beautye,.. partelye for their fortitude and strength. 
1s7o Levins Alanipf. 101/5,6 Partly redde, rudjcundus. 
Partly fayre, pudchrellus, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
78 The Curdi, that were Participles or Mungrels in Religion, 
professing partly Christ, partly Mahumet. 1712 Appison 
Spect, No. 269 @ 12 Hearing the Knight's Reflexions, which 
were partly private, and partly political. 1873 Act 36 4 37 
Vict. c. 85 §8 Every eich cain? shall be in writiag or 
ia print, or partly in writing and partly in print 

. Usually hyphened to a participial adjective 
when preceding its substantive. 

1888 J. Pays age AMirbridge xxiv, A partly-heard coa- 
versation., 1891 T. Harnv Zess lvi. (1900) 137/2 Within the 
partly-closed door, 1898 Hest Gaz. 18 July 8/1 The 
whole of the partly-paid shares of the aew company. 

+2. Partly-coloured, parti-coloured. Oés. 

1582 in W. 11. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 430 
Scottyshe cappes partelie colored. 

Partly, obs. form of PertLy. 

+ Partment. Sc. Obs. In 7 pairtment. [f. 
PART v. + -MENT.} Departure. 

1663 T. Maxoowett “ct. in J. Russell Aaigs x. (1882) 276 
To express what grief your mother doth sustain since your 
pairtment from hence. 

Partner (pi-stno1), 56. Forms: 3-8 partener, 
(4 parteneer, parthenare, -eTe, 4-5 partenere, 
pertener, -yner(e, 4-6 partenar, -iner, -yner(e, 
5 partoner, perteynor, 5-6 pertiner, -eyner, 
6 parteiner, -eyner, -inar, 7 Sc. pairtenar), 6- 
partner. [In 13thc. partener, app. aa alteration 
of PARCENER under the inflaence of PaRT sd, 

In the earliest examples it appears as a variaat MS. reading 
of parcener; it has beea suggested that, ia some cases at 
least, this was due to a scribal confusioa of c aad ¢; but, as 

jarcencr was in r4thc. very commoaly writtea parsener, it 
is evideat that such a scribal error could not have becn per- 
petuated but for sense-association with Jart.) 

1. One who has a share or part with another or 
others; one who is associated with another or 
others in the enjoyment or possesslon of anything ; 
a partaker, sharer. (Before 1600 of much wider 
application than now.) Coast. with, rarely of 
(a persoa) ; of, 72, +o (a thing), 

3297 _R. Guouc. Chron, (Rolls) 6313 Ich as pi parciner 
[u. 7, partiner, -yner(e] half eagelond mid be. @ 1340 Ham- 
rote /salter x. 8 In be whilk all rightwismea ere parcenel 
(44S. S. partiner]. ¢1340 — Prose Tr. 15 Pe flesche is perty- 
aere of be payne. ¢ 1395 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 808 
God has [send] me til gow here of ae crone to be parthe- 
nere. 1387 TREvISA gL ede (Rolls) 1. a At pe laste pe: 
were partyners wip the Romayns, and deled lordschipe wit 
hem. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15 He shal be 
partenar to the Igaoraunse of froward folke. 1480 in 1o¢h 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comme. App. v. 316 He .. shall desire aad 
require his partener, to whom half the gutter appartained, 
to repaire and ameade his half of the same. 1567 Siz N. 
Trrocmorton Let. to Leicester in Robertson ff ist. Scot. 
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(1759) 11. App. 47 It may please your lordship to make my 
lord Stuard partner of this letter. ¢1s85 Cartwricnt in 
R. Browne Anszw, C. 95 Parteners of impictie. 1590 SPENSER 


F. Q. u. iv. 24 A groome of base degree, Which of my | 


love was partener Paramoure. 1617 Moryson J¢in. 1. 43 He 
intreated a gentleman of Friesland to admit me partner of 
his bed. 1718 Rowe tr. £xucaz 1.174 No Faith, no ‘Trust, ao 
Friendship, shall be known Among the jealous Partners of 
a Throne. 1840 THirtwat. Greece VII. vi. 132_Acknow- 
ledged as partner of Arrideus Philip in the empire. 1870 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 716 A wife worthy to be the 
partner of-his Empire, ~ 
+b. With the notion of participation with others 

weakened or Jost: One who has a part or share in 
something, a partaker. Ods. 

cizge S. Eng. Leg. 1. 380/126 Blessede eov for pat 
scholdea of heouene beo parteners. 1398° Trevisa Barth. 
De P.R.1. ii. (Add. MS.), Auagel is. .partiner of immortalite. 
1535 Fisuer Ways Perf. Relig, Wks. (1876) 382 You shall 
be partener to the more plentuous aboandance of his loue. 

2. One who is associated in aay function, act, or 
course of action; one who takes part with another 
or others in doing something; an associate, col- 
league (sometimes merely = companion). Formerly 
often in reference to evi] deeds: An accomplice. 
Now rare, exc. in specific senses: see 3. 

a1325 Prose Psalter x. 7 (xi. 6] Pe gost of tempestes ys 
parteaer (v.7 parcener] of her weyekennetee, 13.. Cursor 
AL, 26677 (Cott.) Bot pai be samea parteaar sekand til an 
sakful dede. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. #894 They bat eggea 
or consentea to the synne been parteners of the synne. 
€ 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 9724 Thiak wel,.. How that ye ar 
partenere Of that we have dooa to king Auiris, 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. VIF, c.34 $2 The seid Erle was not prevy 
nor partener to the offens of his seid sonne. 1602 AlARSTON 
Antonio's Kev, v. i, The Floreace Prince .. Is made a part- 
ner ia conspiracie. x611 Brate Prov xxix. 24 Who so is 
partner with a thiefe hateth his owae soule. 1660 MaRvELL 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 39, 1 suppose this day my good part- 
aer Mr. Ramsdea will arrive at Hall. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) Pe Laches and I are partaers ia the argumeat. 

+b. One who takes part in some action. Ods, 

1513 More Rich, /¢f Wks. (1557) 64/1 He wyth other 

rtiners of that couasayle, drew aboute the duke. ¢1s65 
Norton (¢t/e} A Warning agaynst the dangerous practises 
of Papistes, and specially the parteners of the late Rebellion. 

3. sfec. a. Comm. One who is associated with 
another or others in the carrying on of some 
business, the expenses, profils, and losses of which 
he proportionately shares. 

ee ad (or dormant) partner, a partner who has capital 
in a business and shares ia its profits without taking any 
partin the management. Predominant partner; see Pre- 
DOMINANT. c 

1823 Act 14 §& 15 Alen, VITE, c. 4 § 1 (2) They occupie here 
.. not onely for them selfe, hut also colourably for other 
strauagers, their frendes, and partiners. 1534 ‘'inoaLe Like 
v. 10 Tames and Teta which, were parteners [1526 parte- 
takers] with Simon, 1613 Compt bk. D. Wedderburne 
(Sc. Hist. Soc.) 240 ‘I'ua punscheounis Wyne perteining to 
Walter Kynnercis & pairtenaris, 1660 F. Brooke Le Blanc's 
Trav. 4 Which losse hroak my fathers partner, Robert 
Pontoine, 1817 Setwvyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) U1, 1055 
How far the Acts of one Partaer are binding on his Co- 
partners. 1828 Weesters.v. Dormant, Dormant partner, 
ia commerce and manafactories, a partner who takes ao 
share in the active business of a company or partnership... 
He is called also sleeping partaer. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker \.i, 18 1a Scotland, there are a great 
many partaers ia a baak, which makes it very secure. 1870 
Lowntt Study Wind. 195 He has beea the sleeping partner 


| who has supplied a great part of their capital. 1891 Daily 


News 30 Sept. 7/1 On attaining his majority he was elected 
partner ia the firm, of which at the present mosnent he is 
sole partaer. . a 

b. One associated in marriage, a spouse; more 
frequently applied to the wife. 

1749 Smottetr Regicide u. vii, What means the geatle 

artner of my heart? 18:6 Soutury Poet's Pilgr. 1, 1. viii, 
Bo forth I set.. And took the partner of my life with me. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 11. 69 The believing wife or husband 
might win to the faith the unbelieving partner. 

@. One’s companion in a dance. 

1613 Suaxs. /fen. VISTI, 1. iv. 104 Lead ia your Ladies 
eu'ry one: Sweet Partner, 1 must not yet forsake you. 1714 
STEELE Sect. No. srg 2? 3, Lat first Entrance declared him 
my Partaer if 1 danced at all. 3837 Dickens Pickw. vi, 
Isabella Wardle aad Mr. ‘Truadle ‘ went partners’, 5 

d. In various games, e.g. whist, tennis, etc.: 
A player associated on the same side with another. 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester x. 84 lf he can have some 
petty glimpse of his Partners hand. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's 
Games Impr. 60 lt appears to you that your Partaer has the 
last Trump. 1870 Afod. Hoyle 1 (hist), The players are 
divided into a couple of groups, each group being partners, 
aad therefore winning or toa together. Partaers sit 
opposite cach other. 3875 J.D. Heatu Croguet Player 49 
He never thinks of his partner at all, but places himself in 
front of his owa hoop | ¥ 

+4. One who is on the side (of any one); a 
partisan. Oés. 

1388 Wvcur /fos. iv.17 Effraym is the partener [1382 par- 
cener] of idols, leeve thou him. 1395 Punvey KRemonstr. 
(1851) 58, I am parteneer |1382 Wvewir /s. cxviii. 63 par- 
cener) of alle thar dredea thee. 

5. Naut, (in pl.) A framework of timber fitted 
round any hole or scuttle in a ship’s deck, through 
which a mast, capstan, pump, etc. passcs, and 
serving to strengthen the deck and to relieve strain. 

@ 1608 Six F. Vere Com, (1657) 48 My maia mast 
being in the partaers reat to the very spindell. 1727 A. 
Hamitton New Ace. E, ind. 11.1. 219 Our Main mast 
breaking ia the Parteners of the Upper-deck, disabled both 


PARTRIDGE. 


our Pumps. 1869 Sir E. Reen SAipbuild. xv. 273 In some 
ships the pariner plas have been cut away in order to 
allow corner chocks of the wood partners to pass down 
through ia one length, 1874 ‘Tnearte Naval Archit. 4 
The mast holes of a ship with wood heams are framed wit 
a series of carlings termed fore and aft partners, cross part- 
aers, and angle chocks. 

6. atérié.: formerly quasi-adj. = associated, 

1639 Futter Holy War tw. x. (1840) 195 This great over- 
throw, to omit less partner causes, is chiefly imputed to the 
Templars .. breaking the truce with the ulead of Babylon. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Hed. i.6 The manhood. .hath a partner- 
agency..in the work of redemption and mediation, 1902 
Daily Chron. 5 Aug. 3/2 He calls them [Colonies} rather 
happily ‘ Partaer-States’, 

artner (pa-atno1), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. évans. To make a partner, to join or associate. 

1611 Saaks. Cya6, 1. vi. 121 A Lady, So faire,..to be part. 
ner'd With Tomboyes. 1819 Blachw. Mag. V. 592 A re- 
spectahle accompaaimeat of lads and ‘lasses free’; with 
whom it is time to partner ourselves on the green. 1898 
Times 10 June 11/4 Harry Vardon, who was partnered with 
Bob Simpson, 

2. To be or act as the partner of; to associate 
oncself with as a partner. 

1882 Daily Te/. 24 Juae, The Colonials had scored 192 for 
the loss of four wickets,..on resuming Bonnor partnered 
Giffea. 1890 Daily News 16 Jaly 3/6 rince George, part- 
nered by one of his officers, proved himself a most skilful 
fee attennis. 1894 V. 3B, Daily AMfail4 Sept. 3 Golf... The 

ight Hon. A. J. Balfour..bad a couple of rounds, partner. 
ing Mr. A. M. Ross against Mr. R. M. Harvey aad Mr 
Ben Sayers. m ’ 

Pa rtnerless, a. [-Lxss.] Withonta partner. 

18s2 Miss Voxce we Guard. xiii. (1861) 241 That rosy 
tall boy standing partnerless. 1869 Lapy Barker Station 
Life N. Zealand v1. (1874) z Some of the pretty and part. 
nerless groups of a. eadon all-room. 

Partnership (pastnaifip). (See -sur,] 


1. The fact or condition of being a partner; 


association or participation. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 23 Shee .. might runne the 
race of her age inhis pleasauat partenership. 1741 MinpLeton 
Cicero M1. viii. 196, I have faithfully performed to him.. 
every duty which our partaership ia office. required. 1769 
Busty 2 Adags xv. 1 marg., This is the 27th a of Jero- 
boam's Partnership ia the kingdom with his Father. 18 
Freeman Norrs. Cong. (ed. 3) 1. App. 786 A scandal whic 
charged Emma herself with a partnership in the deed. 

2. Comm, An association of two or more persons 
for the carrying on of a business, of which they 


share the expenses, profit, and loss. 

a1zoa J.’Estrancr. (J.), A necess rule in alliances, 

tnerships, and all manner of civil dealings. 1801 Mar. 

‘DGEWoRTH Jrish Budis xiv. 276 His brother took him into 
partnership. 1849 Freese Cour. Class-bk, 117 An entry to 
the dehit or credit of each Partner, ia the propor agreed 
upoa in the articles of Partaership. 1861 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) 11. 145 He has been for some time seeking a partner- 
ee hnsiness, i , 

. The persoas collectively composing such a 
business association. 

s80a-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 74 The 
rate at which business is done, whea the perneoa are 
ashamed or afraid to put it off any longer. 1813 Mar. 
Epcewortn Patyon. (1833) 11, xxi. 20 He had... obtained 
the partaership’s perniissioa to go over to the Dutch met- 
chaats. - 

3. Arith. The rule or method for the calculation 
of a partner’s share of gain or loss in proportion 
to his share of the capital or other determining 
conditions; = FELLowsHIP 9. E 

3704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. 1, Partnership, a Rule in 
Arithmetick ; the same with the Rude of Fellowshdp, which 
see, 1859 Barn. Smita Artth. § Algebra (ed. 6) 508 Fellow- 
ship or Partnership. 

4, altri. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover u. Wks. 1799 11. 70 The charge 
must be made for partaership-profit. 1817 W. Setwyn Law 
Wisi Prius (ed. 4) 11.1058 A gencral partaership agreement 
..uader seal, 1818 Jas. Mitt Srit, fudia MI. v. v. 487 The 
sort of partnership sovereignty, which the Nahob and the 
Company had established in the Caraatic. 

+t Pa:rtnit, enyt. Ods. rare. {app. f. Pasr sé, 
3 + Nit.] The pubic louse or CnaB-LoUsE, 

1530 Patscr. 252/ 1 Partnyt that bredeth uader ones arme, 
mortpow. 847 Sacesaury Welsh Dict., Krankdeuen, a 

artayt. 

Parton, Partoner: see ParTan, PARTNER. 

Partoriche, obs. form of PARTRIDGE. 

Part-ow:ner. [f. Pant sd. B. c+ Owner: 
= owner in part.) One who owns something in 
common with another or others; each of two or 


more joint-owners or tenants in common. 

156a Act 5 Elia. c. 5 §8 Bottoms whereof... Strangers born 
then be Owners, Shipmasters or Part-owners, ¢16771a Marvell 
Growth Popery (1678) 6a The John and Elizabeth, English 
built, Thomas Rising, Master and part-Owner. 1817 W. 
Setwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 1473 If one of two part 
owners of a chattel sue alone for a tort, and the defeadant 
do aot plead in abatement, the other part-owaer may after- 
wards sue alone. 1884 Sia W. B, Brett in Law Kp, 16 
Queen’s Beach Div. ote part-owner might be coinpelled to 
incur expense against his will. ’ 

Partridge (pitridz). Forms: see below. 
{ME. pertrich, partrich: cf. OF. perdriz, perins 
(mod.F. perdrix), alteration of perdiz (= Pr. per- 
dilz, Sp. perdis, It. + perdice (Florio), now per 
nice) :—L. perdix, perdic-em, a, Gx. mépbeg, mepdtx-a 
(the Greek) partridge. mn r 

The change of orig. erd- to perd- is occasional nlso in OF. 


PARTRIDGE. 


(pertris, petris, pertrisel, pertriset, Godef.); the further 
ange to fart. is as in clerk, Aeart, and also occurs in 
UF. pardix; that of -ich, -ftck, to -idge is as in cnowleche, 
knowledge, etc. The change of perdix to perdrix (perh. 
from a mixture of perdis and *pedris, fe occurred in 
French, the second x being present in Eng. from the first. 
But no explanation has been found of the representation of 
the Fr, -rzz, -rés, by Eng. -ricA, nor of the notablo fact that 
this became -r7& in northern Iing., like the final elemeat in 
hevenriche, hevenrik, hingriche, kingrik, etc.) 

A, Forms. (The collective f/. is often like sing.) 

a. a, 3-8 (9 dial.) partrioh, 4-6 -riohe, 5 
-ericho, -oriche, (parthyryd), 5-6 partrych(o, 
-ricche, -rytche, -reohe; pardriche, -dryohe ; 
6- partridge, (6 -rydge, -rege, -yrege, -erige, 7 
-rige, -ridg, -rage). 8. 4-6 pertrioh(e, -ry(t)ohe, 
5 -erych, 6 -rige. y. dial. 6-9 patrich, 7-9 
-ridge. / 

exago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 411/316 A jong partrich he bar on 
his bond. ¢1386 Cnaucer rod. 349 A fat partrich [v. 7”. 
partrych, perterych, partriche} “c1400 Master of Game 
(MS. Dighy 282) xvi 73/15 Of Pe pmtteasne and pe quayle. 
Wbid. 73/17 A goode goshauke.. orale pertriche. x4q2a tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 Pardriches, culueres. 14.. 
Metr. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 625/2 Perdix (glossed) parthyryd. 
3432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 339 Partricche sad eure 
pyes, ny3tegales, ¢ 1440 in /fouseh. Ord. (1790) 450 Rosted 

jons, egretys, partoriches. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 395/1 
Pertryche, byrd, perdiz. 1526 SkeLton Afagnyf 484 A 
plumined partrydge all redy to flye. 1s30 Pasar. 164 
Pardris, a partrytche. /bid. 253/23 Pertrytche a byrde, 
pardris, 31542 Unaut Eras, Apoph. To Rdr. 3b, One y't 
serneth his stomake witb a Pertrige. @1gg0 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. ut. 111. 71, LP sende yowe by this bringer half a 
dossen partterigs...1 sende owte my hawke this day to kyil 
yowe parterige for super on Monday. 1g50J.Coxs Eng. § Fr. 
Here iil, (1877) 57 Pardryche, quayles, ..and other wylde 
fowle, _ 1578 Coorrk Thesaurus, Cacabo, ,.to call like a 
patrich. 72 EW K. Gloss Spenser's Sheph. Cad. Apr. 118 
A Couey of Partridge. 1585 T. Wastuncton tr. Vicholay's 
Voy. 1. v. 34 b, xij. couple of quick partriges. 1616 B. Jonson 
Forest it. 29 The painted Partrich lyesin every field. 21674 
Crarennon /ist. Red. xiv. § 76 (1704) 404 To see a Dog 
set patridge. 2893 Hewerr Peas. Sf, 12 (E. D. D.) Zo 
plump’s a pattridge. 

b. north. Eng. and Sc. a. 4-6 partryk, (4-5 
-ryke, 5 -rike),4, 9 -rick. 8. 4-6 pertrik, (4-5 
-ryke, 4-6 -rike, 5-6 -ryk, -rycke, 6 -rek, 6-7 
-rick, 6-9 pairtrick, 8 peartriok). ‘y. 8-9 pait- 
tick, patriok, 9 paltric, pastrick. 

33.. £. &. Altit. P. B. 57 My polyle pat is penne-fed & 
ee bope. ¢1375 Se. Ee Saints v. (Fohannes) 457 
A fule..quhilk we ane partryk cal. 1388 Durham Ace. 
Roils (Surtees) 47 In v pertrikis..emptis. 1408 /did. 53, 
avpertrykes. ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 640/41 Mic perd?z, 
spertrycke. 1438 Bh Alexander Grt, (Bann, CL) 14 Spar- 
balk, Pertrik, or Quailye. 1609 Snene Reg. May., Pecun. 
Crimes 139 b, Pertricks, Plovers, Black-cocks. 1728 RaMsav 
Lure :2 Peartricks, teals, nce pons, and plivers. 1784 
Burns ZA, fe ¥. Raking vii, 1.. rought a paitrick to the 
grun’, 1807 Tannanite Poenrs (1817) aag (E. D. D.) The 
pairtrick sung his e'ening note. 1824 Mactaccaat Gadlovid. 
Exncyel, (1876) 176 Wha had..shot a paitric or hare. 1838 
Hoc Tales (1866) 63 Shooting moor-cocks, an’ paetricks. 

B. Signification. 

1 The name of certain well-known game-birds ; 
specifically the British and Central European species 
Perdix cinerea, also called distinctively Common 
ar Grey Partridge. More widely, used to include 
all species of the genus /erdix, and some allied 
genera: see 2, 

€1ago,etc, [see A.aand bl. 1383 Wycur Jer. xvii. 11 The 
partrich nurshede that she bar not. 1447 Bor ennam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 48 Lyche to lyche evere doth applie As scheep to 
scheep and man to man Pertryche to pertryche and swan to 
swan. 1513 B&. Keruyngein Babces BR. 275 Wynge that 
Beste ¢1593 Martowe Jew of Malta wv. iv, Hee 

ides and buries it vp, as Partridges doe their egges, vnder 
the earth, r611 Biste 1 Sam. xxvi. 20 The king of Israel 
IS come out to seeke a flea, as when one doeth hunt a part- 
ridge in the mountaines. 1639 SymMEr Spir. Posie 1. iv. 14 


The Partridges of Paphlagonia have two hearts. 19774 
- 206 The partridge is now too 


Gorosm, Mat. Hist, (2776) 
ce Reval to te i ae as a delicacy. 1844 
ICKENS 5 r 
eee une Mould, wz, xxv, Plump as any partridge was 
b. In British Colonles and U.S., popularly 
applied to several birds of the Ze¢raonide or Gronse 
Family and Phastanide or Pheasant Family, esp. 
in New England, the Ruffed Grouse (Sonasa or 
Te tirao umbellus), in Pennsylvania, etc. the Virgi- 
nian Quail, Colin, or Bob-white (Ortyx virgini- 
anus); see also 2. 
By some earlier naturalists extended to include the Tina- 
mous of S. America (ferdizes of Spanish and Portuguese), 
1634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plant. (1865) 26 Every day 
ay are abroad after squirrells, partridges, turkies, deere, 
and the like game, 1637 IT. Morton Vew Eng. Canaan 
Feek 194 Partridges there are, much like our Partridges of 
England. 1808 Pike Sources Afississ. (1810) 73 My Indians 
killed fifteen partridges, some nearly black,.. called the 
Savanna partridge. rfog A. Henry J'rav, 53 The neigh- 
bouring woods a minded in partridges, and hares. [Note] 
The birds, here intended, are red grouse. a@1813 A. 
Witson Amer. Ornith. (1832) H. 230 The food of the Spar 
tridge {Ortyx virginianns) consists of eee seeds, insects, 
and berties. 3840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 440/x This, the 
Qnail of the inhabitants of New England, the Partridge 
of the Pennsylvanians, has the bill black. 2849 Bayant 
Otd Man's -ounse! v, The frouse, that wears A sable 
ruff around bis mottled neck; Partridge they call hin: by 
Our northern streams, And pheasant by the Delaware. 1854 
THonsau Hadden xii, (1863) 243 In June the partridge 


» common Red-legged Partridge of Euro: 


513 


(Tetrao uimdbelins)..\cd her brood past my windows. 1894 
Newton Dict, Birds 696 By English colonists the name 
Partridge bas been very loosely applied, and especially so 
in North America...There is sometimes a difficulty at first to 
know whether the Ruffled Grouse (Bonasa umbelius) or the 
— Colin (Ortyx virginianus) is intended. 1895 /did. 
964 Buffon and his successors saw that the Tinamous, though 
passing among the European colonists of South America as 
*Partridges’, could vot be associated with those birds. 

c. The bird, or its flesh, as used for ealing. 

313.. Coer de L, 3526 There is no flesck so noryssaunt, .. 
Partrick, plover, heroun, ne swan. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe De, 
318 With deynty meates that were dere, With artryche, 
pecoke, and plovere. 1584 Cocan /faven Health clix, Par- 
trich of all foules is most soonest digested. 1915 S, SEwALL 
Diary 19 Sept, Din'd with Fry’d Lamb and Partridge. 

2. Ornith. With defining words, applied to 
particular species of the genus /erdix, or of the 
sub-families Perdicine, Odontophoring, and Cacca- 
binex, of family Phasianidz, also to some species 
of Tetraonide, all of Order Galfinw ; in S, Africa, 
to some of Order /Yerocleies (Sand-grouse). The 
following are the chief species: 

African or Barbary P., of N. Africa, Caccabis petrosa; 
Bamboo P., of North China, Sambusicola thoracica; 
Bearded P., of E. Siberia, Perdix barbata; Black- 
headed P., of Arabia aod Abyssinia, Caccadis melano- 
cephalus; Bonham's P., of W. Asia, Ammoperdizx Bon- 
fami; Bnff-breasted P., of W. Africa, Pérlopachys 
ventralis; California P. (or Quail), Cal/ipepla californica; 
Capoeira P., of Brazil, Odontophorus dentatus; Chukar 
P., of India, Caccadis Chukar; French P.=ed-legged P.; 
Gainhel’s P., of California, Caléipepla Ganibelli; Greek 
P., of Southern Europe (the original Gr.-L. mépdid, Serdix)s 
Caccabis saxatitis; Grey P. (a), the Common P. (sense 1); 
(6) the Indian genus Ortygornis; Guiana P., af S. America, 
Odontophorus guianensis; Hey'’s P., of Arabia, Amno- 
perdix Heyi; HULP., the genus Galloperdiz, esp. G. 
dunulatus of India; Himalayan P. = Snow P.; Hod 2 
son's P., of Bhutan, Perdic hodgsonie; Massena y. 
of New Mexico, Callipepla monteauinz; Mountain or 
Plumed P., of California, Orcortyx pictus; Namaqua P. 
of S. Africa Gand-grouse), /terocles namagua; Painte 
P. (or Francolin), of S, Africa, Francolinus pictus; Red- 
legged P., of Europe, Caccadis rufa; Rock P.,a synonym 
of Greek P. and Barbary P.; Sanguine P., of China, 
Geoffroy'’s Blood-Pheasant, /thayinis geofroyi; Snow P., 
Lerwa nivicola; also Tetraogatlus Himalayensis; Spruce 
P. = Canada Grovse; Tree or White-browed P., of 
Central America, Dendrostyx leucophrys. 

Also, Night Partridge, a name locally given in U.S. to 
the American woodcock, PAMohela minar (Webster, 1890). 

1894 Newton Dict. Birds a The French Partridge has 
several congeners, all with red legs. . 10 Africa north of the 
Atlas there is the * Barbary Partridge. 
gaille..the great browne-bodied, and red-legd Partridge, 
the *French Partridge. 1894 Newrox Dict. Birds 695 The 


the French Partridge, ..was introduced into England to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century. 1884-5 Stand. 
Nat. I/ist. (1888) 1V. 204A genus of *gray partridges, styled 
Ortygornis, ..is found in India and Ceylon. 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds 69a note, Yn India the name Grey Partridge is 
used for Ortygornis ponticerianus, which is perhaps a 
Francolin. 3753 Cuamuers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., “Indian 
Partridge, the name given hy the Spaniards to a bird of 
the West Indies, of which there are three or four species 3 
all which, Nieremberg says, are properly of the partridge 
kind. 18g0 R.G. Cumsunc unter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 
1. 161 The *Namaqua pasriders «every morning and 
evening visit the vleys and fountains in large coveys for the 
purpose of drinking. .. By watching the flight of these birds 
mornings and evenings I have discovered the fountains in 
the desert. 31611 Cotca., Perdrix rouge..the great *red- 
legd Partridge. 1678 Ray ne op Ornith. 167 The 
Red-leg'd Partridge, Perdix ee Aldrov. called in Italy 
Coturnice and Coturno. 1753 Cuamaras Cyc/. Supt. SV, 
Red-legged Partridge ..is not found in Engiand, hut is 
sometimes shot in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 


3611 Coter., ferdrix | 


, Renerally called | 


1840 Penny Cycl XVI. 443/1 The *Sanguine Partridge ..may 
ce 


be considered as uniting 1 
and the Polyplectrons, 1894 Newton Dret. Birds 696 The 
group of birds known as Francolins and *Snow-partridges 
are generally furnished with strong but blnat spurs, .. the 
genus Zerwa contains hut a single species, L. nivicola, 
which is emphatically the Snow-Partridge of Himalayan 
sportsmen. 1895 Onting (U.S.) X XVII. 218/1 The *spruce 
partridge abounds here. 

+3. Jf?. a. A kind of charge for cannons con- 
sisting of a number of missiles fired together, 
similar to langrage or case-shot; also partridge- 
shot: see 5. See also quot. 1788. Ods. 

2678 Lond. Gaz, No. 1361/1 He Steered from us, falls a 
Stern, loaded bis Guns with double Head and round Par- 
tridge. 1697 /éfd. No. 3318/3 We had time enough to a 
her four entire Broad-sides with Round and Partrage from 
Aloft. 1736 Suetyockr Voy. round World 262 We had no 
more ammunition than two round shot, a few chain bolts 
and bolt-heads, the clapper of the Speedwell’s bell, and 
some bags of beach stones to serve for partridge. 1755 
Smottett Per. Pickle ii. 1788 Grose Alt/. Antig. Descrip. 
of Plates Ul. 5 Zhe Partridges. A mortar that threw 
thirteen grenadoes and one bomb at the same time; the 
bomb representing the old hen, and the grenadoes the 
young partridges, 1867 Smytu Satlor's Word-bk., Par 
tridges, grenades thrown from a mortar. 

b. (See quot.) 

1823 Ceasa Technol. Dict., Partridge (Gunn.), large 
bombards which were formerly used. (So in later Dicts.] 

This is app. an error, due to a misunderstanding of Grose, 

uot. 1788 above, But cf. OF. perdriax ‘an engine for 
throwing stones’ Guiart 1304, in Du Cange and Littré. 

4. Sea partridge. +a. A name of the sole. 
fer ¥. perdrix de mer ‘the sole-fish’ (Colgr.).] 

. A loen} name of the Golden Wrasse or Giit- 
head, Crenilabrus melops (Webster 1899). 


e Partridges with the Pheasants | 


PARTRIDGE-BERRY. 


1633 Haat Diet of Diseased 1. xxi. 89 The Sole is without 
exception a good and dainty Fish..it is for this cause called 
the Seapartridge. 1740 R. Baooxes Angling tt xv. 120 
The Sole..in some Countries, they stile it the Sea-Partridge. 

6. attrib. and Comb. &. simple attrib., as far- 
tridge brood, chick, dance, drive (see Drive sb. 1c), 
eye, fillet, ground, hackle, mew, net, poult, prairie, 
season, wing. b. objective, etc., as -dreeder, 
-driving, -hawking, -killer, -shooler, -shooting ; also 
partridge-like adj. ¢. Special Combs. : partridge- 
bird: see quot.; partridgo-breast, -broasted 
(aloe), the name of an American species of aloe 
(Aloe variegata); partridge-cane: see PARTRIDGE- 
woop 1; partridge cochin, a variety of cochin- 
china fowl (Cent. Dict.) ; partridge-dove, a local 
name given to a ground-dove of Jamaica (Geofry- 
gon cristata), also called mountain-witch (ground- 
dove); partridge-hawk, the North-American 
goshawk (Astur atricapillus); partridge-legged 
clover : see quot.; partridge pea, (a) a speckled 
or mottled variety of field pea; (4) a yellow- 
flowered leguminous plant (Cassia Chamecrista) 
of U.S.: called also sensttive pea; (¢) a plant 
(Heisteria coccinea, N.O. Olacinew) having red 
fruits enclosed in an enlarged fleshy calyx; par- 
tridgo-pigoon, an Australian pigeon (Geophaps 
seripia), one of the bronzewings; partridge-shell, 
a large univalve shell (Dodium perdix) with par- 
tridge-like mottlings, a partridge dum; partridge- 
shot, (a) = sense 3 a; (4) shot suitable for shooting 
partridges ; + partridge tun, Covch., a shell of one 
of the two groups into which Cuvier divided the 
genus Dolium (see Tux, TuNSHELL); partridge- 
vine = PARTRIDGE-BERRY a. (Funk 1895). Also 
PARTRIDGE-BERRY, -Wwoob. 

31871 J. Burrovens Wake-Rodin, Adirondac (1884) 120 Here 
..} met my beautiful singer, tbe hermit-thrush....A boy. .said 
it was the ‘ *partridge-hird ', no douht from tbe resemblance 
of its note, when disturbed, to the cluck of the partridge. 
1835 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 103 Aloe variegata, *partridge- 
breast. 1858 Grenny Gard. Everyday Bk. 191/1 The 
various Aloes, of which the *Partridge-breasted..is at the 
head. 1864 TENNYSON Ayluier's ieee These *partridge- 
breeders of a thousand years. 1843 HovtzaprreL 7urning 
I. 19 Some of the smallest palms are iinported. .for walking- 
sticks, under the names of * partridge and Penang canes, etc. 
3852 C. W. Hosxyns 7a/fa 1a7 ‘The “partridge-chick had 
found cool midday covert under the young turnip-leaf. 18329 
Con Hawker Drary (1893) 11. 3 This is not a professed 
*partridge country. 1872 Daawin Desc. Man 11. xiii. (1890) 
AS In these *Partridge-dances,.. the hirds assume the 
strangest attitudes. 189a Garexra Lreech-Loader 223 In 
“paniabee Grivine the stations are frequently changed, and 
the object is to break up the covey's as early as possible in 
the day. 1470 Henayson Mor. Fad. 1x. (Wolf & Fox) 
xxvi, It is ane side of salmond, as it wair, And callour, 
pypand like ane *pertrik ee. 1867 F. Francis ised vi, 
(1880) 244 The Partridge Ilackle. Dressed similarly to the 
last fly. 1782 Latnam Gen. Synopsis Birds 1. 1. 78 This 
bird..was sent from Severn River, Hudson’s bay, where it 
was called Speckled *Partridge Hawk. 1807 Younc Agric. 
Frsex 1.8 It (the ‘red‘ land] yields clover, but the plant 
will fatten nothing, .. the all it *partridge-leg'd clover, 
with red stalks and small leaves. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 
438/2_ The *Partridge-like .. plumage .. of the .. Quails. 
I Westnt. Gas. 23 June 8/a The tinamous, a partridge- 


| hke bird of South America. 1749 Fieivinc Tom Fones ww. 


iv, I must take care of ete *partridge mew. 1 shall have 
some..man or other set all my partridges at liberty. 1759 
H. Wacrore Lett, H. Afann 13 Dec. (1846) 1V. 7 Fourteen 
thousand soldiers and nine generals taken, as it were, in a 
*partridge-net! 18ra Sir J, Sincuasa Syst. usb. Scot. 
2a5 The *pastridge pea may be sown in May, but no other 
field variety. 1844 H. Srerness B&. Farm VW. 370 The 
oie dale grey maple, or wenres a, is suited for 
ight soils and late situations, 1866 7reas. Bot. 74/2 

cisteria coccinea ..is a native. .particularly of Martinique, 
where the French call it Bois perdrix, which is 2 corrup- 
tion of Pois perdrix, signifying partridge pea, the fleshy 
ted fruits forming a favourite food of pigeons and other 
birds. 1847 L. Lercunannt Overland Exped. i 8 The *par- 
tridge pigeon (Geophaps scripta) abounded in the Acacia 
groves. 3855 Kixestey HWestw. Ho iti, (They) felt like 
a brace of *partridge-poults capers: in the stubble. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVV1. 436/1 The well known object of every 
European *partridge-shooter, 1683 R. D. State of Terkey 
153 Laden with .. pieces of iron, and *partridg-shat. 1769 
Farconea Dict. Marine (1789), Sachets de mitrailles, 
grape-shot, or partridge-shot. 1833 G. A. MeCaut Lett. fv. 
Frontiers (1868) 263 A load of partridge-shot. 1837 Penny 
Cyel. 1X. 456/: Dotinm., ..Cuvier has separated the species 
into two sections, viz. the Tuns (Do/insr) and the *Partridge 
Tons (Perdix of de Montfort) 1599 Swans. Sfuch Ade nh. 
i. 355 There's a *Partridge wing saued, for the foole will 
eate no supper that night. @ 
Hence Partridging vé/. sd., shooting partridges; 
(cf. blackberrying and -1xo1 1c). 

1894 Steet Potter's Thunth (1895) 108, I don’t. «remember 
how it happened. We were partridging, I suppose. . 
Pa‘rtridge-be:rry. Name of two North 
American plants, and their fruit: @. AMitchella 
repens (N.O. Cinchonacce), o trailing evergreen 
herb with edible but insipid scarlet berries; also 
called partridge-vine. b. Gaultherta procumbens 
(N.O. Ericaces), the CECKER-BERRY OF WiINTER- 
GREEN, whose red berrics furnish food for partridges 
and other animals. 

1914 Pail. Trans, XXIX. 63 Another Plant, .- ce 
beciey excellent in curing the Dropsy. 1748 H. Eis 


PARTRIDGER. 


Hudson's Bay 09 Shrubs bearing red and black Berries, 
which the Partridges feed on, therefore called Partridge 
Berries, 1871 J. Bueroucus Wake-Rodin, Hentlocks nee 
79 At the foot of a rough, scraggy yellow birch, oa a ban: 
of club-moss, so richly inlaid with partridge-berry and curious 
shining leaves. 1875 T. Hun Prue Ord. Stud. 81 Our 
American plant Gaultheria is called ia some sections Winter- 
green, ..in others Partridge-berry, 

+ Partridger. Ods. Also 7 partringer. [a. 
AF. *erdrichour, perdrigeour, in OF. perdriseur 
partridge-hunter, f, perdrich, -ris partridge.] One 
who hunts or catches partridges. 

r6or F. Tare Househ. Ord. Edw. 7/ § 59 (1876) 45 A 
partringer. 161x Coter., Perdriseur,a Partridger, or Part- 
ridge-taker; also, an Officer that hath the commaund of 
that Gatue, in France. 

Pa‘rtridge-wood. , . 

1, A hard red wood, much prized for cabinet work, 
also used for walking and umbrella sticks, obtained 
from the W, Indies, having darker parallel stripes, 
once thought to be the wood of the partridge-pea, 
Heisteria coccinea, now supposed to be (at least in 
part) oblained from the leguminous tree Andira 
inermis ; called also pheasant-wood, 

3830 Linotey Wat. Syst. Bot. 78 The wood of Heisteria 
coccinea is the Partridge wood of the cabinet-makers. ¢ 1865 
J. Wvepe in Cire, Se. 1. 172/2 [Descr. of a machine] These 
tubes are terminated by circular knobs, which enclose jets 
of partridge-wood, shaped of a cylindrical form, and baving 
a jet somewhat resembling a bats-wing gas-burner ad 
Morris Austral Eng., Partridgewood, another name for 
the Cabbage-Palm. 

2. A name for the appearanee of wood when 
attacked by the saprophytic fungus Steresem frustiu- 
Josum, on account of its speckled colonr. 

1894 Someavitte & Waro tr. d/artig’s Dis, Trees 203 
Thelephora Perdix. A form of disease which is very commun 
in the ouk throughout the whole of Germany is known as 
‘partridge wood’, on account of the peculiar discoloration 
which it induces in the wood. 1899 Massee Yext-dh, of 
Plant Diseases 172. 

Partschinite (paitfinait). Afi. [f.Ger. part- 
schin, as named 1847 after Prof. Partsch of Vienna 
+-ITEI} A silicate of iron, aluminium, and 
magnesiom, occurring in auriferous sand. 

(1854 Dana Afin. sor Partschin..found in grains in small 
monoclinic crystals.) 1868 /éfd. 293 Partschinite. 

+Partaman. Sc. Obs. In 6 partisman. ([f. 
partis = part's, possessive of Parr sb.: cf. daysman.] 
One who has a part or share; 2 partaker, sharer. 

1513 Dovcias ners xu. vii. 132 To mak the partisman of 
gret senjcory. 1563 Winget Jes. (1890) 11.45 warg., Obserue 
guid Christiane, that you be partisman of thir blissingis. 

Parrt-so:ng. [f. Part sd,10 +Sonc.] A song 
for three or more voice-parts, usually without 
accompaniment, and in simple harmony (not with 
the parts independent as in the glee, or contra- 
puntally treated as in the wadrigal). 

[1597 J. Dow:ann (¢ftée) The first Booke of Songes or Ayres 
of fowre partes with Tableture for the Lute. 1698 Purcete 
Orpheus Britann. 39 A Two Part Song, in Zpsome-MWells) 
1850 (¢it/e) Novello’s Part-Song Book..No.1. /dfd. p. i, \tis 
intended to select some of the most striking of these German 
choruses and part-songs, for insertion. 1894 Hatt Caine 
Manxman ww. vi. 221 He went over to the piano aad they 
sang a part song. 

Parte-taking: see ParTakino 2 8. 

Partterig, obs. f. Partripce, Partuisan, 
obs. f. Partisan2,. Parturb, obs. f. Perrours. 

+ Parture!, Obs. [?f Parr z. + -ung, after 
departure; but cf. OF. parteure, parture division, 
separation, from fartir: see Part v.] Departure. 

1567 Turserv. To his Loue, long absent Epit., etc. 65b, 
For since your parture I haue Jead a lothsome state, 1587 T. 
Hucues we Arthur vy. ic in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 335 
Yet let my death snd parture rest obscure. 1622 C, Firz- 
Gererv £idisha 1 Elisha his complaint at the parture or 
rapture of Efijzh from him into Heauen. 


+Parture 2, Obs. [ad.L. partiira, £. pardre, 
part- to bring forth: see -urE.] The bringing 
forth of young, or bearing of fruit; that which is 
brought forth, offspring, produce. 

1588 J, Haavev Disc. Probi. 67 The flowers, seedes, berries, 
fruits, gums, or other parture of trees or shrubs, 1597 A, M. 
Guiliemcans Fr. Chirurg. 35b/2 Some woemen are to 
much affrighted of the parture or Childbirth. 

Parturiate (pastitioriet), v. rare. [irreg. f. 
L, parturi-re + -ATE3,] a, intr. To bring forth 
young; to bear fruit. b. ¢vazs. To bring forth. 

1660 Hickeaincitt, Famaica (1661) 33 This Tree Par- 
turiates every Moneth, and will have fifty or sixty Nuts at 
aburthen. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid, Afet. 18 Aud then did 
mother earth parturiate Spontaneously. /éid. 161 The 
goddess great, parturiating twins. — Fasti 1. The 
matrons vowed uot lo parturiate, And slew their offspring 
in its embryo state, 

Parturience (paitiiieriéns). rare". [f L. 
parturient-em > see PARTURIENT and -ENcE.] The 
action of giving birth ; parturition. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 361 His helpmate in annual 
parturience is seen. ; oie: 

Parturiency (pastitieriénsi). [ff as prec. + 
-ENcY.] Parturient condition or quality. (Usually 

Jig. in reference to ideas, etc.) 

1652 Urouuarr Yewel Wks. (1834) 210 From whose brains 
have already issued offsprings every whit as considereble, 
with parturiencie for greater births, 1686 H. More Aead 
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Pres. vii. 49, 1 believe in the Anthors thereof there was 
a kind of Parturiency, and more confused Divination of 
that Truth. 1736 BerkeLey Querist App, it § 253 A more 
general parturiency with respect to politicks and public 
counsels, 

Parturient (paitificriént), a. [ad. L. par- 
turiens, -ent-, pr. pple. of parturire to be in labour, 
to travail, to be pregnant, desiderative of parére, 

ard- to bring ae 

1. About to bring forth or give birth; travailing; 
transf. bearing fruit. 

198 G. Harvey Four Le?t, iii, Wks. (Grosart) I. 199 More 
..then the whole Supplication of the Parturient Mountaine. 
1597 A. M. Gutdlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 35 b/2 Of the partue 
rient woman. 1657 Hawke Killing is AJ. 56 Thus have.. 
Allen's parturient mountaines produced a pittiful and ridi- 
culous Mouse. 1667 Jer. Tavior Sern. for Year, Suppl. 
iti. 37 The plant that is ingrafted, must also be parturient 
and fruitful, 1861 W. B. Brooxs Out w. Garibaldi iii. 26, 1 
ae Annita Garibaldi, the now parturient mother, liedown.. 
to die. 

2. fig. Ready to bring forth or produce some- 
thing ; big or ‘in travail’ with (a discovery, idea, 
prineiple, etc.). 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stugfé Wks. (Grosart) V. 248 Not tbe 
diminutinest aooke or creuise of them but is partnrient of 
the like superofficiousnes. 1668 M. Casaveon Credulity 
(1670) 121 That the whole world in a manner, since the 
Creation, hath been parturient, or in travel of this great 
truth, and mystery, till the birth of Christ. 1807 J. Bartow 
Columé, viii. 144 Freedom, parturient with a hundred states, 
Confides them to your hand. 1850 Grote Greece u. xviii 
VIII. 621 ‘Whe fresh and unborrowed offspring of a really 
parturient mind. 

3. Of or pertaining to parturition. 

2748 Ricntarpson Clarissa (1810) VII. xcii. 382 Describing 
the parturicat throes. 1860 Tanner Pregnancy i. 40 Because 
the parturient process in domesticated animals is easy or 
difficult, in proportion as they are subjected to a life of toil. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parturient apoplexy, a puerperal dis- 
ease occurring in cows. 

Parturifacient (paitiierifafint), a. and sd. 
[f. L. parterire to travail + -FACIENT.] a, adj. 
Serving to accelerate parturition. b. sd. A medicine 
having this property. = OxyrTocic a. and sé. 

1853 Duncuison Med, Lex, Jarturifacient, parturient. 
1867 C. H. Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., Parturifacient, 
in Odstetrics, that which promotes or causes parturition. 
1886 Brit, Med. Frnl.27 Mar. 614/2 [He] calls attention to 
the value of mistletoe as a parturi acient. 

+Parturing, pf/. a. Obs. rare. [After L. 
parturiens.]  Parturient. 

1597 A. M. Guillemeau's ir. Chirurg. 35h/2 Certifyed 
hecreof, as wel of the parturinge woman, as of the Midwyfe. 

Parturiometer (paititerig mites), [irreg. f. L. 
parturire (see next) +-oMETER.] (See quot.) 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parturiometer, 
Leaman’s.,.An instrument for indicating the effective move- 
ment of the advancing part of the ovum or foetus at any 


moment during parturition. i 
+ Partwrious, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. par- 


turive to bring forth, or partira bearing + -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to parturition. 

1604 Dravron Moses 11. Poems (1810) 482/1 Stirring with 
pain iu the parturious throes. 

+ Parturitie. O%s. rare. In 5 parturite. 
{f. L. partzr-us about to bring forth (or f. stem of 
parturi-re) + -11Y.] = PARTURITION 1. 


1440 Loneticn AJerlin 924 Swich as to mester scholde be 
That longeth to wommans parturite. 


Parturition (pastitiri-fen).  [ad. L. parturiti- 
on-em, n. of action f. parturire: see PARTURIENT.} 
1. The action of bringing forth or of being de- 
livered of young; childbirth, (Chiefly in technical 
use; also fg.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ff. 116 The conformation of 
parts is necessarily required .. also unto the parturition or 
very birth it selfe. 1799 Med. Frnl. 1. 157 Case of difficult 


Parturition. 1877 Sietps Final Philos, 127 What Rospe 
termed Nature in the act of parturition. 


+2. That which is brought forth; a ‘birth’; 
offspring. In quot. fig. Obs. rare. 

ard O. Wacker Oratory viii. 117 The ardeucy of love, 
which we have to any aew parturition, is by some space of 
time abated, after that we have diverted to some other 


emt 
arturitive (paitiiecritiv), a. rare. [f. ppl. 


stem of L. par¢urire + -1vE.] Inclined or tending 
to parturition; in quot. ca¢achy, Relating to par- 
turition ; obstetric, 


1852 Lytton Aly Noveé x1u xi, According to the prophecies 
of parturitive science. 


Party (pati), sd. Forms: 3-7 partye, (3-4 
partize), 4-5 parti, (4 perti, 4-5 -y, 5 parte, 
perte (?); £/ 4 partijs, 4-5 parteis, -eye, partise, 
-yee, 5 partice, -yce), 4-7 partie, (5,7 pertie, 
6 Sc. pairtie, -y, 7 partee), 4- party. (ME. 
partie, partye, a. V. partie (rath c. in Littré)=Pr., 
Sp. partida, It. partita lit. a parting or division, 
from fem. pa. pple of L. partire, It. partire, F. 
partir: see Part v. This sh. (analogons to those 
in -ata, -ada, -ade, -ée, -y) in some senses coincided 
with or superseded part, Part sd, But in some 
nses the Eng. sb, answers to F. parti, It. partivo:—L.. 
partitum that which is divided, shared, or allotted. 

Final mute ¢ in Eng. being often dropped or added with- 


PARTY. 


out reference to derivation, it is not possible to separate the 
senses belonging to sarés froin those belonging ta fartic; 
and the arrangemeat here is in many points provisional.) 

I. Part, portion, side. [= F. partze.] 

+1. A division ofa whole; a part, portion, share; 
an aliquot part; a part or member of the body ; 
ef. Part sb. 1-7. Obs. 

c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 231/418 Pat he for-clef is foule bouk 
in pre partyes at pe laste. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8112 Hii 
departede verst hor ost as in vour partye. @ 1300 Cursor M, 
2094 Pe werld es... Delt in thrin parteis [v.”. partijs) sere. 
{bid. 13583 O godd him semes ha na perti. 1362 Lancr. 
P. Pl. A.1. 7 Pe moste parti of be peple. 1387 Trevisa 
pga (Rolls) I. 103 Ludea is a oe of Syria 2 party 
of Palestyna. 1433 Kolls of Parit. 1V. 475/2 In party of 
ayment of the said 17%, 1497 Br. Avcock Mons Perfect. 

ij b/x Bewtcuous in colour of al partyes of theyr bodyes, 
1526 Tinoate Matt, xxvii. 51 The vayle of the tempte was 
rent in two parties. 1541 R. Cornanp Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg., In what partye of the sholdre is it? 1628 Coxe 
On Litt. 47 Out of a generall, a party may be excepted, as 
out of a manor an acre. 1654 GATAKER Disc. Apol. 69 To 
prov the truth concerning an over-great partie of them. 

+b. Phr. 4 party (see A-PaRTY), iz party: in 

part, partly; somewhat, a little. Also (15-17th c.) 
simply farty (ellipt. or advb.), in part, partly 
(= Part sd, (adv.) B). So for the more party, 
etc.; a great party, in great part, to a large 
extent; (cf. Part sé. V). Ods. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11749 When pei 
were stilled a party, ffirst spak sire Ohel. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce wt. 292 He sall eschew It In party. ©1380 Wycur 
Wks. (1880) 389 In sum londis hooly, & in ynglunde for be 
more party. /éid., Pe lordis ben vndo in grete party. 1383 
‘or. xii. 12 Now I knowe of party, thanne forsooth 
J schal knowe as and J am knowyn. ¢1400 Gamelyn 392 
Now I haue aspied thou art a party fals. ¢1440 CaPGRave 
Life St. Kath, w. 859 Thus party with witte, party wyth 
nygramauacy She peruerteth oure lond in wonder wise. 
1450 Merlin 21, | knowe thynges that be for to come a 
grete partye. 140-1830 A/yrr. our Ladye 8 Like to this 
im party. 1473 Warkw. CAvon. (Camden) 11 Alle Englonde 
for the more partye hatyd hym. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. 
Ixxvii. 251 Sometimes all white, and sometimes partie white, 
1688 R. Hoime Arwioury in. 197/1 Their [Deacon’s) Office 
. ama Humane, party Diviue. mm. 

+2. A part of the world, region, district (usually 


pl): = Parr sb. 13. Obs, d 
13.. K. Aiis. 4910 Thoo that woueth in the est partie. 
e1400 Destr. Troy 305 Mony prouyns and perties were put 
out of helle. c1goo Three ae Cologne 123 In all 
Lap be & kyngdoms of be cest. 1538 Starkey England t. 
1. 2 Dyuerse partyes beyoud the see. 1578 “I. Nicuo1as tr. 
Cortes Hist. W. Ind. (1596) 17 Freely to goe and trafficke 
into those parties. i 
+b. Side; direction, ‘quarter’ of the compass: 
= Part sb. 14. Obs. 

1400 Maunpev, (Roxb.) xx. 91 And a mau pare take 
a spere and sett it euen in be erthe at midday, ..it makez nz 
schadowe till na party. 14.. Zundale's Vis. 1973 Thay 
hanged thykke on ilke party. 1547 Boorpy /utrod. K: nowl. 
xxii, (1870 177 Marchauntes passeth from both parties b 
the water of Tiber, 1585 IT. WasuincTon tr, Nicholays 
Vey." xviii. 51 The Northeast wind .. comming from the 

ty of Arctus whiche in greek signifieth a she Bear. 1588 
Wiehe Briefe Instr. Div, In the Debitor. partie, And 
.-in the Creditor party ofthe Lenger. ' 

+3. 7A part of a matter, a point, particular; 
matter, affair; respect. (Cf. Part sd. 2c.) Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf, LIL 46 His houres of Astronomic He 
kepeth as for that partie Which longeth to thinspeccion Of 
love aud his affeccion. 1439 Z. £, Wills (1882) 115 Y be- 
_queth to eche of my seide executours for his labor in this 

rty to be had, Cs. 1809 Hawes Past. Pleas. x1. (Percy 
By 47 Nowe after this, for to make relacyon Of famous 
rethoryke so in this party, As to the fourth part, Pro- 
uouncyacyon, I shal it shew anone ryght openly. 

+4. ?State, condition, plight, predicament. 7ave. 

61440 Generydes 3518 ‘If thu’, quod he, ‘had doue after 
my rede, Thu shuldest not uow have ben ia this parte 
[rimes vierly, trewelly]. 1485 Caxton /’aris & V. 5 Ye see 
..iu what party we be now. | . 

5. Side in a contest, in a dispute, a contract, or 
the like; cause, interest; = Part sd. 15. ? 005. or 
merged in 6. + Ox (in) a party: on one side. 
+ To draw to parties: to take sides. 


artie to confund 


@1300 Cursor D7. 729 Bath ar now ona ¢ ¢ 
[him] wit trecherie. /8#d. 7470 And beri de mi-self redi, 
For to fight for vr parti [z.. party} 1393 Lanct. ?. Pl. 


C. 1. 95 And for no lordene loue lene be trewe partye. 1411 
Rolls of Parlt, 1. 650/1 The ordenance .. made betwen 
William Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert Tir 
whit ..on that other partie. ¢1450 Meriin 113 And whan 
thei were alle assembled to-geder, thei were well vijm! ou his 
partye. 31512 Act 4 Hen. Vili, c. 10 A pare of Indentures 
made betwen your Highnes on the oon partie and William 
Courteney. .on the other partie, 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrase. 
Par. Pref. 16, 1 cannot tell on whose partie first to com- 
mence, 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 289 Manye feates of armes _ 
were there done on both parties. 1586 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. cxvut vi, Jehova doth my party take. 1649 In J. 
Harrington Def, Rights Univ. Oxford (1690) 32 What hath 
been said on either party. 1754 Frevpixa You. Wild t. xi, 
By the contrary party men often made a bad bargain with 
the devil. 1854 Mitman Lad. Chr. vit, v. (1864) TV. 153 
Rome was on that party which at the time could awe her 
with the greatest power or win her by the most lavish wealth. 


+b. On (or of) my party: on my behalf, on my 
part (OF, Ss sere a de ma part), for, on 
(in, of) my party: as far as Tam concerned, as for 
my part, on my part: so for, on, his party, etc. 
(cf. Parr sb, 25, 27, 28). Obs. ; 
a 1300 Cursor A. 12810 (Cott) Tell pam soth, 0 [Gdz, 
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Trin. on, Fairf. of] mi parti. 73/d, 13196 (Cott.) Til pe 
lauerd o bat hus Vee sai on mi hae Pat_he yow wald len 
sun place. 1390 Gowrr Conf. ITT. 196, I thenke also for 
mi partie Upon the lawe of Juerie. 1430 Mreemasonry 
{laltiw.) a9 They schu} enquere every mon On his party, as 
wylas he con. rg02 ATKyHsON tr. De Imitatione We xi, 206 
Thou, good lorde, Au that I want of my partye. 1542 

Unate Erasm. Apoph. 101 If they beleved any offense on 
thelr partie against the Goddes. 

c. + Zo hold parly (obs.), to make one's party 
good: to make good one’s canse, or position. 

e1390 Will. Palerne 3643 His men mizt nou3t meyntene 
here owne, Prestly to hold Ba to puple pat hem folwed. 
1631 Irvin S¢, George 53 ‘Yo make good his party, against 
these severall Squadrons. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy, 
Ambass.6 Aman hath much ado to make his party good 
against them [gnats]. 1809-12 Mar. Epcewortu Vivian 
xii, Julia has made her party good with him, for he writes 
me wurd he cannot part with her. : 

td. A league, dda 3 28 a conspiracy, plot. 
1624 Cart. Surtn Virginia 88 Hee had such parties with 
all his bordering neighbours, 1640 in Hamilton Pagers 
(Camden) App. 261 The said Marques made many proffers 
of great parties within the Realme of Scotland. 

II, A company or hody of persons. 

6. concr, Those who are on one side ia a contest, 
etc., considered collectively; a number of persons 
united ia maintalaing a cause, policy, opinion, etc., 
In opposition to others who maintaia a different 
one; a body of partisans or adherents. In early 
instances (usttally), One of the two ‘sides’ or 
bodies of combatants arrayed against each other, 
as in a battle or toarmameat. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 1445 He sei bat hor partie [y.r. 
pel ibro3zt was nei to ssame. ¢ 1350 Will. Palerne 1150 

pe parties here place pertiliche had chosen. ¢ 1380 
Wyeutr Iks, (1880) 37a If be clergi gete pis swerde oonys 
fully in her power, be seculer party may go pipe wip an 
yuy lefe for eny lordeschipis pat pe clerkis wille 3eue hem 
agen. c14q30 Lyne. Min. Poents (Percy Soc.) 4 The meyer 
.. Made hem hove in rengis twayne, A strete betwene eche 
Py le awalle, rg0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 

rol. 5 Taking part yt suche prechers weren of y* party 
of Ihesu cryst. 1584 Power Léoyd’s Cambria 284 Fuerie 
partie returned home. a@ 1625 Fietcuer Chances v. tii, My 
end is mirth, And pleasing, if [ can, all parties. 1714 Pork 
Let. te Jervas 27 Aug L expect no greater from the Whig- 
party, than the same Liberty.—A Curse on the Word Party, 
which I have been forced to use so often in this Period! 1769 
Roserrson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1826 IV. 84 Thus ended a war 
..in which both parties exerted their utmost strength. 1813 
Soutugy March to Moscow v, It was through thick and thin 
to its pany, trne; Jes back was buff, and its sides were blue. 
1871 Freeman Vornr. Cong. (1876) VV. xviii. 126 A party 
of order had sprung up among Allaire of Englishmen. 

b. absir. The system of taking sides on public 
questions, the system of parties; attachment to or 
zeal for a party, party fceling or spirit; partisanship. 

1729 Butter Serm. Love Neigh’. i. Wks. 1874 IT. 165 
The spirit of party, which unhappily prevails amongst 
mankind. 1774 Gotusm. Refal. 3a Here lies our good 
Edmund [Burke].. Who, born for the universe, narrawed his 
mind, And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
1821 J. W. Croxer ey 22 June, Party is in England 
@ stronger passion than love, avarice, or ambition. 1841 
Gen. P. Toomrson Ererv, (1842) VI. 32 Party. .means being 
of any but the right party, which is every man’s own. For 
when it is tbe right, then none will call it party. In fact it 
is the ill-natured, or as Jeremy Bentham celled it, the dys- 
logistic word, for ever y except a man’s self and friends, 
1893 West, Gas. 1 Feb. 1/3 Party is the embodiment of 
certain principles, beliefs, persuasions, which are commanly 
held hy all who belong to it as essential to the right conduct 
of public affairs. 

. Afil, A detachment or small body of troops 
selected for a particular service or daty. 

1645-6 Pr. Rupert's ral. in Eng. Hist, Rev. (1898) X11, 
740 March 1, Sunday, a partie from Oxford, surprise 
Abingdon; but were beatten out. 1647 Craaenvon //ist, 
Reb. vt. § aso Sir John Berkley..with a good y volant, 
of horse and dragoons, . . visiting all places in Devon, . .took 
inany pe of name, 1772 Ann. Reg. 73*/2 Surprizing 
several of their posts, routing tbeir parties, and destroying 
their magazines. 1853 Stocquerer Milit, Encycl. 3% Vy 
Recruiting Parties are a certain number of men, under an 
officer or non-commissioned officer, detached from their 
respective battalions for the purpose of enlisting men.— 
Firing Parties are those who are sclected to fire over the 
Fre ot Any one interred with military honours. —[Vorking 

@rties consist of small detachments of men .. who are 
employed on fatigues which are not purely of a military 
Mature, x900 West. Gas. 2 June 7/a A few minutes after 
they had passed our demolition party destroyed the line. 

tb, Upon party, on the service upon which such 

a “oe is sent. Ods, 

1709 STEELE Zatler No. 18 » 6 They have been wu 
Parties and Skirmishes, when our pee have Jain still. 
Asal a aa Writ. 188 I, 334 Complaint. .that 

ucers and soldiers npon ty, & 

REE Athooed. pon party, take up the strays they 

c. fransf. A gang of prisoners working together. 

1896 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 There are numbers af gangs 
Or parties , as they are officially termed, working in the 
open. .. There is the quarry party, which works about two 
hundred yards from the prison. 

8. A company of persons (rarely of animals); 
€sp. a company formed or gathered together for 
4 temporary purpose ; a body of persoas travelling 

together or engaged in any commoa pursuit; a 


number of persons met together for amnsement or 
eatertainment. 


Thus, a hunting or fishin: eadi i 
. % party, a reading party, a house 
party ; to form a party to go to Switrerland, ete. 
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1773, G. Winte Seldorne xxxviii, (1789) 97, I..have found 
these birds in little parties in the autumn cantoned all alon: 
the Sussex downs, 1797 Mrs. Rapcurre /ta/ian Prol. 
(1826) 3 One of the party pointed him out to the friar. 1805 
Lo, Cottincwoon 16 Dec. in Nicolas Dis. (1846) VII. 242 
‘Truly sorry am 1 that Calder was not of the party. 1827 
Lytton Pedkant axi, A bench, which..one might approe 
priate to the entire and unparticipated use of one’s elec 
party. ‘2860 Tvnoat Glac. 1. xxi. 150 A party of gestle- 
men..had stacted at three o'clock for the summit. 1870 E. 
Peacock Kaif Skiri. V1. 141 When the party were once 
more on their horses. 

9. A gathering or assemblage for social pleasure 
or amusement; a social gathering or entertainment, 
a of invited guests at a private house, 

hus, a dinner, tea, or supper party, a garden or picnic 
party, to give a party, go to parties, etc. 

1716 Lavy Mew, Monracu Let. to Mrs. Smith 5 Aug., 
I rather fancy myself upon parties of pleasure. 1728 Eviza 
Haywooo tr. Mme. de Gomes’ Belle A. (1733) U1. 99 To en- 
treat we would favour her with our Company, to make a 
Party of Pleasure, wbich her Dangbter had put her in mind 
of. 1754 Cuatuam Lett, Nephew iv. 24 Dectine their 
parties with civility. 1809 Makin Gil Blas vut. ix. P 6 
After the example of his excellency, ..I determined to give 
parties of my own... Scipio, too, had his parties in the 
servants’ hall, 1827 Lytron edhart xv, The party was as 
stiff and formal as such assemblies invariably are. r1g0 
Westm. Gas. 20 Nov. 7/3 Tbe luncheon-party included four 
or five of Lord Rosebery’s personal guests. 

+10. A game or match, esp, at piquet : = Partig. 
(F. partie.) Obs. 

1736 [see QuapritLe $8.1], 1727 Gay Beg. Of.1.iv, He hath 
promis‘d to make one this evening..at a party of quadrille. 
1931 Fircoine Mod. ITusd, wt. x1, T am confident ..that he 
lost the last party designedly. 1770 C. Jenner Placid Man 
I. in. vii. 188 Sir Isaac was within a few points of winning 
the party. 1796 Mas. M. Rosixson Angelina I. 33 Let's 
play a party at back-gammon. 

IEY, A single person considered in some relation. 

11. Each of the two or more persons (or hodies of 
people) that constitute the two sidcs ia some pro- 
ceeding, as the litigants in an action at law, the 
persons who eater into a contract, who contract 
marriage, etc. 

¢1ag0 Beket 577 in S. Eng. Leg. 123 3if bi-twene tweie 
lewede men were ani striuinge, Opur bi-tuene a lewed man 
and aclerk..Pe king wolde pat in his court pat plai scholde 
beon i-drine, For ase muche ase a lewed man © partye 
was, 1377 Lavan. 2. PLB. xiv. 268 A mayden..pat is 
maried borw hrokage, As hi assent of sondry partyes. ¢1420 
Lypc. Assembly of Gods 146 Evenly dele twene these 
partyes tweyn, 1467 HWaterf, Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. vy. 305 There shal none of the saide 
counsaile .. passe in no jure hetwene party and party. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. wv. x. 257 The party playin! 
that is to saye he that ealleth that other whicbe is 
party deffendaunt. 1568 Safir. Poems Reform, x\wit 
1oo Becauss their handis wer reddy to be proclamit The 
pairteis mete and maid a fair contrack, 1596 DaxetT 
tr. Comtines (1614) 190 The King..neucr meant to accom- 
plish this mariage, becanse there was no equalitie between 
the age of the two parties, 1704 J. Haxris Lex. Techn. 
I. s,v., Those that make any Deed, and they to wham it is 
made, are called Partics in the Deed. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 158 If a Bishop be a Party to a Suit, and ex- 
communicate his adversary ; such Excommunication. .shall 
not disable or bar his Adversary from his Action. 1853 
Mavrice Proph. & Kings xx. 343 It pS ee to be a narra- 
tive written by a third party. 1857 Banex Powet. Chr. 
without Judaism 139 The word dadyxn. signifies, generally, 
any legal act or deed; whether of one party, as a will or 
‘testament *, or of two, as a covenant. 

Hence atirid., parly-and-party, as between the 
two parties in an actioa at law. 

1895 Daily News 31 Oct. 5/6 The levelling down of 
solicitor and client costs to the party-and-party scale. 1898 
West. Gaz. 4 May 1/3 The distinction which is known as 
en party ‘ costs and ‘ solicitor and client ‘ costs. 

+b. Hence, An opponent, an antagonist. Ods. 
(CL. F. forte partie, a powerful antagonist.) 

¢1g00 Melusine 262, 1 doubte me to haue shortly a strong 
werre & to haue a doo with a strong partye. 1513 Doucias 
Aeneis vu. iv. 38 Ik ane besy his party for to irk, 1572 tr. 
Buchanan's Detect, Eiij b, He is denyit of his freindis and 
seruandis quha suld haneaccompanyit him to his honour and 
suretie of his lyfe, in respect of the greitnes of his partie. 

12. One who takes part, participates, or is con- 
cerned in some action or aftair; a participator; an 
accessory. Const. éo, formerly also in. 

1399 Tutrnyne in Rolls of Parit. V1. 4531/4 That he was 
nevere patie. no kaster, no willyng ne assentyng to the 
dethe of the Duc of Gloucestre. 151s Act 4 Hen. VIII, 
c. 9 Preamble, The said Edward was not previe ne partie 
to the offence of his Sonne. 1604 Suaxs, O¢A. v. i. 86, I do 
suspect this Trash To be a party in this Iniurie. 1630 X. 
Yohnson's Kingd. & Commw, 144 He also made himselfe 
a partie in the present quarrell 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool 
oP Oual, (1809) fi: 158, 1 would willingly bave been mpeuy 
in any kind of Ra ig aes! 1844 Dickens Mart, Chus. 
li, He was a party to all their proceedings. 1891 Law 
aie Weekly Notes 138/1 The defendant was a party to the 
making of the codicil. 

+13. One associated with another as counterpart ; 
a fellow; a partner (esp. in marriage), a mate. Oés. 
(chiefly Sc). [OF. partie (Godefroy).] 

1562 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S) i. 198 Thow .. wes King 
Frances rainy maik and peir. 1563 Wisjer Four Scotr 
Thre Ones Wks, 1888 I. 110 Quhiddir gif a man or woman 
being lang absent fra thair party, or haifand thair party 
impotent throw seiknes,..may mary an wthir? 1657 tr. 
De-las-Coveras' Don Fenise 249 ‘Vhey fell upon this dis- 
course of marriage, saying that it was necessary for every 
one, to take a party conformable to bis disposition. 
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+b. Aneqnal ia a contest; a match. Se. Obs. 
1878 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Seot, (S.T.S.) 1. 118 
Thinkand .. he sould be pairtie to the king and gif bim 
battell. did. Il. 20 The governour nor ecrinalt durst 
nocht..gif thame battell becaus thay mycht nocht be pairtie 
at that tyme to thame. 

14, Inextended sense: The individual person con- 
cerned or in question; more vaguely, fhe person 
(defined by some adjective, relative clanse, ctc.). 
(Formerly common and in serious use; now shoppy, 
vulgar, or jocular, the proper word being Jerson.) 

In the plural, the parties, meaning ‘the persons’, is more 
tolerable, heing susceptible of explanation as ‘the groups of 
persons’. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lint. Mon. xv. (1885) 145 To 
make hem also ffauorable and parcial, as were the same 
seruantes, or the parties pat so moved hem. 1541 Alef 33 
Hen. VIG, c. 12 § 9 The sergeant of the pantrie..shall.. 
give bread to the partie that shal have his hare so striken 
of. 1579 W. Witxinson Confit. Familye of Love 12 [They] 
thought tbe parties baptized of heretiques, ought to be re- 
baptized agayne. 1597 Br. ANnrewes Serm. Zach. aii. 10 
Serm. (1631) 341 Not onely, it is we that have pierced the 
Party thus found slaine; but, that this Party, whom we 
have thus pierced, is..even the Only begotten Uae of the 
most High God. 1611 B. Jonson Catidine u. ii, 111 Tis 
the party, madame. What party? Has he no name? 1621 
Burton Anaé, Aled. ut. tv, 3. ii. (1651) 655 [As] used by such 
parties as Moses, Elias, Daniel, Christ, and as his Apostles 
made use of it. 1631 Heviin St. George 303 That the 
partie nominated, bee a Gentleman of name and armes. 
1684 R. Jounson Man. PAysick 1. iii, 33 When the fit is 
coming or upon the Party, blow up some sneezing-powder 
into the Nostrils. 1772 Couticnon in Ai. Trans. LXL. 
467 1f done immediately after the party's death, 1853 
Wornsw. Prose It'ks. 111, 206 Tbe pary was not known to 
me, though she lived at Hawkshead. 1843 J. H. Newman 


| Miracles 59 St. Paul's CSUR still a ae . was doubted at 


Corinth by the very parties who had seen his miracles and 
been his converts, 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Aten Ih. v. 
63’ Do you know, my Lord ‘, (said the old party solemnly). 

b. With a: A person. Now /ow colloguial or 
slang. (In early examples from sense 11.) 

[16g0 Eart Mono. tr. Seranit's Man dec. Guilty 191 She 
should be innocent, if she were not fastened to so guilty 
a Party. 1654 GaTaker Antid. Errour (1670) 14 A partie 
offends and wrongs his Neighbor.] 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 
2149/4 A Red Scarlet Cloak ., delivered to a wrong Party 
by Mr. Capers at the Bells of Osney, 1770 Foote Lame 
Lever mi, Wks. 1799 LI. 81 There is, likewise, another party, 
for whom a place ought to be kept. 1855 Bacenot Lit. 
Stud, ¥. 304° From what you tell me, sir’, said an American, 
..{) should say he was a go-ahead party’, 1859 Hetrs 
Friends in C. Sern. I. iv. 185 Cahumny herself has been 
a most calumniated ‘party ‘, to use the mercantile slang word 
of the day. 1870 M. Cottixs fevan M1. vi 116 She wasa 
professedly piuus party. 


IV. Senses of doubtful affinity, mostly repr. F. 


parti. 


+15. A decision on one side or the other, a 
determination, resolution : esf. ia to fake a pariy 


(cf. F. prendre son parti), Obs. 

1585 1. WasitxcTon tr. Nicholay's cd 1. xix. 23 The 
souldiers..setting al honor aside, .. concluded tagether to 
take some party, 17oz Vansrucu False Friend 4 Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 398/1, ue nat come to ask counsel..my party is 
taken. 1760 fist. in Aun, Reg. 6-7 He had two parties to 
take; either to keep witbin the town,..or to march out... He 
resolved on the latter party. 

+16. A person to marry, considered in respect 
of desirability ; a (good or bad) match or offer. 
(See Pant.) The first quot. is quite uncertain, 

(1423 Jas. I AYngis g. xlviii, Now gif there was gud 
partye, god It wote.] 1655 Theophania 169 She easily con- 
descended to so advantagious a party. 1789 CHAaLOTTR 
Suitu Ethelinde (18t4) V. 200 Try..to make him look upon 
either of your daughters as a desirable party for him. 1855 
Tuackeray Newcomes 1. A girl in our society accepts 
the best party which offers itself. 


+17. A proposal, an offer. Ods. 

1653 H. Coan tr. Pinto's Trav, xliz, 241 As such a one 
I accept of the party thou dost present me with obliging 
myself to render thee the two passages of Savady free. 1765, 
H. Watrota Ofranto v. (1834) 241, Manfred accepted the 

y, and, to the no small grief of Isabella, accompapied 
er to her apartment. 


V. 18. atirié. and Comb, +8. altrtb, or as 
adj, (with sbs.) or as adv. (with adjs.), in sense 1b; 
In part, partial (or partially): = Part B, Parcet B: 
as parly-bawd, fulfilling, -halting, -payment; 
+ parly-gilt adj. = PARCEL-GILT. Also party-ver- 
dict, one person’s share or part of a joint verdict. 

1473 in Somerset Medieval Wells (1901) 226 A couple of 
salt salers party gilt. 1497 aval Acc. Hen. VET (1895) 140 
In_ partie payment of the sayd warraunt. 1593, SHAKS. 
Rick I, t. ili, 234 Thy sonne is banish‘d vpon good aduice, 
Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gaue. 1620 B. Jonson 
Alch, m1. iit, My deare Delicious compeere, and my partie- 
bawd. 1633 Foro Love's Sacr. ut iil, Unfold What by the 
party-haluing of thy speech Thy knowledge can discover. 
1691 Bevertey Thous. Fears Kingd. Christ 30 For all the 
swelling Rhetorick and seeming Hyperboles,.. had but 
Party-tulfillings before, J 

b. aifrié, or as adj. with sense as in ParTr- 
WALL, q.v 3 as fariy arch, Sence-wall, structure. 

1822-16 J. Suitu Panorama Sc. & Art I, 267 They must 
have a party-wall, with a party-arch or arches of the thick. 
ness of a brick and a half at the least, to the first and second 
rate, 1823 P, Nicnorson Pract. Buitd. 363 Proprietors of 
houses and grounds must. .give three months’ notice to pull 


down old party-walls, party-arches, party fence-walls, or 
Ginette anes 1842 Gwit Archit, (ed. 7) Oa 
Party Fence Wall, 2 wall separaung the open ground 10 
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one occupation from that in another; each owner having a 
right up to the centre of such wall, 1855 Ac? 18 § “ Vict, 
c. 122 e “Party structure ’ shall include party walls, and 
also partitions, arcbes, floors, and other structures separat- 
ing huildings, stories, or rooms which belong to different 
owners, Wye 

19. Ordinary attributive uses (often hyphened) and 
combinations, chiefly in sense 6 (often = PARTISAN 
56.1 B.), as party-admintstration, -author, -chief, 
-contest, -cry, -division, -feeling, jury, -powerne 
ment, -leader, -iie, -list, -making, -malice, -measure, 
-monger, -pamphlet, -paper, -politics (hence party- 
political adj.), prejudice, quarrel, rage,-spirit (hence 
party-spirited adj.), woman, writer, zeal, zealot, 
etc,; also (sense 1 or 5) t party-taker (= Par- 
TAKER) ; (sense 7) farty-making, -war; (9) party 

frock, -giving, -goer; (11) party-hunting, witness. 

1738 Bouncaroxe Ox Parties vi. 56 The Ahettors of 
a *Party-Administration, 1712 Aontson Specl. No. 457% 4 
Our *Party-Authors will also afford me a greit Variety of 
Subjects. 1865 Lowein IWé&s. (1890) V. 274 Mr. ee 
has chosen to revive the paltry “party-eries. 1735 BOLING- 
sroKE On Parties i. 2 Maintaining, or renewing our *Party- 
Divisions. 1770 Gentl, Mag. XL. 21 The Earl of Bute.. 
had not for a great while gone out of his own house, with- 
out being followed by one of those *party-doggers. 1791 
1823 D'isragur Cur. Lit, Suppressors of MSS., All *party 
feeling is the same active spirit with an Speen direction. 
1883 S.C. Hat. Retrospect 1. 130 Party feeling ran fright- 
fully high. 1898 Daély News 10 Dec, 6/3 *Party frocks for 
girls aged from 11 to 16 years. 1718 Buackmore Alfred xt. 
(1723) 400 And * Party-Fury took the Rebells Side, 1879 F. W. 
Rosinson Coward Conscience u. vii, 1t did not seem a time 
for *party-giving. 183r Society I. 257 That young woman 
has the manners of a practised *party-goer. 1879 Frovpe 
Cesar iii. 28 *Party government tums on the majorities at 
the polling places, 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 492 And bring the 
Potent *Party-Leaders low. 1712 Apotson Sect. No. 507 
p 2 That abominable Practice of Party-lying:..a *Party-lie 
is grown as fashionable an Entertainment, as a lively Catch 
oramerry Story. 1875 Zucyct. Bret. U1. 291/2 This voting .. 
earried on hy *party-lists on differently coloured cards is 
practically open. 1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. vit.i. (1852) 
490 Little piques..have misled all the ncighbors..into most 
unaccountable *party-making. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Aise. 
(1733) III. 280 If any is so zealous ‘I'o be a *“party-minion, 
1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. ii, (1840) so The magic of 
the *party-mongers. 175% Pope's Wks. V. 164 Te began 
under twenty with furious *Party-Papers. 1773 Metmotit 
Rem, on Cato 142 The narrow and polluted channels of 
*party-politicks. 1788 Snertoan in Sheridaniana 99 Every 
*party-prejudice has been overcome by a display of genius. 
ryog Stannore Paraghy 1. 50 By such profitable Con- 
descensions on either side..they would lay down all *Party- 
quarrels. 1711 Avoison Sfecé. No. 57 » 4 That *Party- 
Rage which of late Vears is very much crept into their 
Conversation. 1813 Scotr Rokedy vt. viii, Brute and blind. 
fold party rage. 17x1 Aooison Sfect. No. 125 23 A furious 
*Party Spirit..exerts it self in Civil War and Blesateen 
1882 Farrag Early Chr. Il. 87 Any lie, however often 
refuted, is good enough for party-spirit. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
270/2 A Parte taker (A. *Partitaker), Darticess. 1722 Du 
For Col, Fack (1840) 229 The latter part of the campaign 
we made only a “party war. 1829 Bentuam Yustice & Cod. 
Petit, Abr. Petit. Yustice 33 Say accordingly “party- 
witnesses, or testifying partics. 1736 Swirt in Pope's 
Wes. (1781) 1X. 55 Fortwne is both blind and deaf, and a 
Court-lady, but then she is a most damnable *Party-woman. 
1714 Avoison Sfeet. No. 567 ? 3 Our *Party-writers are so 
sensible of the secret Vertue of an Innuendo to recommend 
their Productions. 1836 H. Rocers 9%. Howe i. (1863) 12 
note, That splenetic party-writer Anthony Wood. «1746 
Hotoswortn On Virgil (1768) 401 Passion and spleen may 
so far blind an Historian..as to make bim prosticute his 
character to “party zeal. 171r Pope Temp. Fame 464 
Priests, and *party-zealots, num'‘rous bands, 

Hence Pa‘rtyism, the system of parties; ex- 
cessive attachment to a party, party spirit; so 
Pa‘rtyist, a partisan; Pa‘rtykin, a small party ; 
+ Pa‘rtyship, the being of a party, partisanship, 

1844 Marv Hennect Soc. Syst, ror It [human nature] 
persists in living in industrial incoherence and family 

partyism. 1886 Gotpw. Smcrn in AZacm. Mag. Aug. 247 
Allowance being made for all the partyism .. by which the 
great issue was obscured. 1903 Dia? (Chicago) 16 Mar. 
194/2 The vast canvas whereon he has painted American 
Pen with all its deformities. 1889 Vorce (N.Y.) 10 Jan., 

he temperance men in the Republican party outnumber 
the ‘third *partyists seven to one’. 1855 TNackarav Let. 
in Virgin. (1903) Introd. 19,1 had a very pleasant *party- 
kin lastnight. 16g0 Hottincwoatn Lvere. Usurped Powers 
5 The Kingdom is divided by *partieship with them, on the 
one side or the other. 

Party (pati), Also 4-7 -i, 5 -ye, 5-8 -ie. 
(a. F, parti:—L. partit-us divided, pa. pple. of 
partir, L. partire to part, divide.] 

+1. Parted, divided; separate; ig. separate in 
character, different. Ods. 

a 1400-$0 Alexander 668 Oft storhis me pi statour and 
stingis me 3erne, pat pi personale proporcion sa party is to 
myne, 

th. Gold party, party gold: beaten gold, gold 
leaf. Se. Obs. 

1496 Ace. La. High Treas, Scot. 1. 299 For ije of gold 
party tothe Duke of jorkis banar. 1507 /éid. 111. 404, iiij 
quaris parti gold. 

+2. Parti-coloured, variegated. Ods. 

£1386 Cnaucer Kut.’s 7. 195 She gadereth floures party 
white & rede, 1390 Gowea Conf, I. 412 Juno let bende hire 
parti bowe, crqgo Prom. Parv. 385/1 Party clothe, or 
clothe made of dyuers colowrys. 1494 Ace. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. 1. na vi quarteris of crammesyn satyne to be 
half a party dowblat. 1513 Dovctas 2ne/s vist. iv. 201 
The party popill grane Heildit his heid wyth skug Hereu- 
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leane. 1594 Prar Fewell-ho. it. 38 Partie letters and other 
fansies. 1707 Mortimer /7esé, (1721) 11. Q, Some [Hya- 
cinths] are more double, as well White as Blew, and there- 
fore ore to he esteemed because of their Party-flowering. 
+b. fg. Combining two different qualities; of 
composite character. Ods. 
€1420 Lyn. Assembly of Gods 316 Fortune, the goddesse, 
with her party face. 1963 Winjet Vincent. Lirin. Wks. 
1890 11. 6, I hef preparit..a litle, partie, handsum, instru- 
ment that may suffice ws, ..bayth for a waippin and a werk. 
lume, for a speir or a spade. | a ‘A 
3. Her, Said of a shield divided into parts of 
different tinctures, usually into two such parts by 
a line in the direction of an ordinary (indicated by 
per); thus pay per pale, divided by a vertical 
line throngh the middle; party per fess, by a 
horizontal line throngh the middle; so party per 
bend, fe per chevron: sce Paty, FESS, ete. 
| dn blazoning now usually omitted, per pale, etc, being 
| used instead of Jarly per pale, etc.) Also Parten, q. v. 
| 1486 BE. St, Albans, Heraldry F ij, He berith party after 
the longe way of ij colouris golde and goules, 1562 Leien 
Armorie 43, Party per Fesse, Argent, and Vert. /did. 45 
Partye per Cheuron, Or, and Geules, 1605 Campen Kew, 
(1637) 225 lohn Beauford .. bare party per pale Argent and 
Azure a bend of England with a labell of France. 1735 
Coats Dict. Her, Partie, or Party, signifies in French 
divided, but their Heralds use it only to denote what we 
| call Party, or Parted per pale, 1882 Cussaxs l/andbh, 
fler. iv. (ed. 3) 72 A Shield is never Jarty of any of the 
Diminutives, or of the Chief or Var. 
th. Party per pale (fig.): Having two different, 
esp. opposite or contrasted, qualities; of mixed or 
composite character; half-and-half. (Cf. 2b.) Oés. 
1616 B. Jonson “fpigr. Ixxiii, Your partie fer pale picture 
one half drawn In solemn eypres, the other cob-web-lawne. 
a1652 Brone Covent Garden 1. i. Wks, 1873 I. 13 O thou 
| party perpale, or rather parboild Bawd. 1717 Hearne in 
Neliq. (1857) I. 376 It was, as T hear, a party per pale ser- 
mon, viz. both for the whiggs and for the tories, 178% 
H. Wareote Let. to C'tess Ossory 18 Dec., A grandee hoppin 
with one foot on the Aan? du pazvé, and tother in the kennel, 
partie per pale, ermine and mud! 
| 4. Comé., as t+ party-livered, of divided loves; 
| see also PARTI-, PARTI-COLOURED, 
1601 Cnester Love's Mart, etc, (1878) 180 Not like that 
loose and partie-liner'd Sect Of idle licoees that..Change 
their Affections with their Mistris Sights. 


+Party, v. Ods. rare. [f. Party sé.) 
1. a. trans. To take the part of, side with. b. 
tnty, To side (with), = Part v. 14. Se. 
a1639 Srortiswooo /fist, Ch. Scot. vt. (1677) 412 The 
Lords Levingston and Elpbinston did party the committers, 
1644 Hume Hist. Doug. 16 This house of Abernethie.. 
did assist and party them in all their enterprises, 1734 
| R. Keitn (ist. CA, Scot. t. xi, 121 The Earl of Huntly.. 
had, it seems, an unfix’d Resolution what Side to party with. 
2. To party it: to take sides; 10 form a party, 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law 72 To incense the people to faction 
| or at it against him, | /érd. 81. 
Ilence + Partying v5/, sb, 
| 1681 Whole Duty Nations 37 Such kind of partyings in 
Religion .. are like the /fefzrtz or Cabals in Civil Govern- 
| ment. 1917 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11, 323 And you'll scarce 
now meet with a case, but ..in ten minutes’ tinie, you'll see 
& partying of ministers and great men. 
arty, adv.: see PARTY sh. 1b. 


Partycion, obs. f. Partition. Party-coat, 


Party-coloured: see Parti-1, PARTI-COLOURED. 
+Party-ju:ry. Ods. [f Party a. + Jury.] 
= Jury de medietate: see JURY sd, 2 e. 

1662 Act14 Chas. If, c. 11 §13 There shall not be any Party 
Jury but such only asare the natural and free born Subjects 
of the King. 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 1, Mediates 
Linguzx, or Party-Fury,..whereof the one half consists of 
Denizens, the other of Strangers, and is used in Pleas, 
where one Party is a Denizen, and the other Stranger. 


Pa‘rty-ma:n. [f. Party sd. + Max. 


tl. AG? A soldier belonging to, or Piee com- 
manding, a party (Party sd. 7). Obs. 

1693 Mem. Cnt. Techely u. 112 The Male-contents, much 
better Party-Men than the Imperialists. 1724 De Fou Mer, 
Cavalier (1840) 186 Prince Rupert, a most active vigilant 
party-man, and fitter for such than for a general, 

2. A man belonging to, or devoted to, a party 
(Party sd. 6): = PARTISAN 36.1 1, 

cat Swirt Contests Nobles & Comm, v. Wks, 1755 11. 49 
Bibulus the party-man is persuaded, that Clodins and Cuno 
do really propose the good of their country as their chief 
end, 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) I, 187, 1 am oo party- 
man... Ll think the distinctions of wig and tory odious. 
1798 Char. in Ann. Reg. 3277 Mr. Burke became a professed 
party-man, 1874 L. STEPHER Hours tn Library (1892) 1. i. 
12 Although a party man, he was hy no means a maa to 
swallow the whole party platform. 

Partyner(e, obs. form of PARTNEI, _ 

Partyrege, obs. form of PanrripGE. 

Party-wa:ll. [f. Party a,+ Wan] A 
wall between two buildings or picces of land 
intended for distinct occupation, in the use of 
which each of the occupiers has a partial right. 

The primary and most common meaning in Iaw is ‘a wall 
of which the two adjoining owners are tenants in common ‘s 
hut three other cases are included under the term in Elphin- 
stone, ete. Zeterpr. Deeds (1885) Gloss. ‘The structure of 
party-walls between houses, and the rights nnd duties of 
their owners have been the subject of much legislation. 

1667 S. Permatt City 4 C. Burld, 93 The Builder is to 
receive of his next Neighbor, if they have the benefit of all 

| his Party-walls and Peer-stones, sixty five pounds and ten- 


PARVENU. 


pose 1677-1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 145 No Light can 
placed in the Stair-Case, hecause of the Party-walls. 1853 
Wharton Pennsyly. Digest 11. 405 The ae | of the cost 
of a party wall is a personal charge against the builder of 
the second house and lien upon the house itself. 1855 Act 
38 § 19 Vict. c. 122 §3 ‘Party wall’ shall apply to every 
wall nsed or huilt in order to be used as a separation of any 
building from any other building, with a view to the same 
being occupied by different persons. 

if. 1870 J. H. Newman Granun. Assent. v.95 Not as 
if chere were in fact, or could be, any line of demarcation or 
party-wall between these modes of assent, . 

Hence Pa'rty-wa-lled (-w9ld) a., having a parly- 
wall, 

3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 145 Our Party-walled Houses 
in London. 

Partyzyne, obs, form of Partisan 30.2 

Partzite (pautssit). JA/in. [Named 1867 
after Dr. A. Pariz.) A hydrous oxide of antimony 
containing other metallic oxides, and varying in 
colour from yellowish-green to blackish-green. 

1867 Amer. Frul. Sct, XLUI11. 362 Partzite occurs together 
with argentiferons galena. 1868 Dana Alin, (ed. 5) 188. 
1877 Raymono Statist, Alines & Mining 411 This was the 
partzite. .ore of which so mneh has been said. 


Parumbilical (pervmbi'lik4l), a. Anat. ([f. 
Pan(a-1 + L, zediiie-2s navel + -At.] Situated 
around or close to the umbilicus or navel. 

1890 in Century Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parumbitical 
veins. 1897 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. (WV. 178 The passage of 
blood from the portal vein, hy the parumbilical vein to the 
epigastric system, 

{| Parure. Oés. or alien. Also 5 parowre, -ur, 
perur, 5-6 parour, 6 parrer, parer. [a. OF. 
pareure, parer paring, peeling:—L. pardtira, f. 
‘parare to prepare, make ready, F. paver to Pane. 
In sense 3 an alien word from mod.F. (parér).] 

+1. An ornament for an alb or amice. Oés. Cf. 


PaReEt sd. 4a, APPAREL 5d. 7 b. 

exqag Wvntoun Cron, 1x. vi. 596 The Byschape Waltyr 
.. Gave twa lang coddis off welwete .. Albis wyth parurys 
to tha lyk. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 384/2 Parowre of a vesty- 
ment, Jaratura, vel parura. 1449-§0 in Nicolas Test. 
Vetust. 267 One coope, chesible diacones, for deconess 
with the awbes and parures, 1519 Churehw. Ace. St, Giles, 
Reading 7 For wasshyng of the churche gere and settyng 
on the parours ijs. viljd. 1527 in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) 1b 
304, 7 payer of odde parrers for children [choristers]. 

+2. A paring, peeling. Ods. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 3484/2 (Pynson) Parour of frute, ident 

nod paringe (H. parowre). 1587 Turseay. J'vag. T. (1837) 
Dede 4 Dedicating to you these few Poeticall parers, and 
pensive Pamphlets. 4 

{| 3. A set of jewels or other ornaments intended 
to be worn together ; a set of decorative trimmings 
or embroideries for a dress. 

1818 Lavy Moacan Autoblog. (1859) 47 A red leather case 
containing a beautiful Jarwre of amethysts. 1860 O. W. 
Hotmes Zlste V.iv. (1891) 51 The women whom ornaments 
of plain gold adorn more than any other parures. 1875 
R. F. Burton Gorilla L. (1876) 1. 223 Wrists and ankles 
were laden with heavy rings of brass and copper, the parrre 
of the great in FAn-land. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Afiguon M1. 
49 Sir Tristram has given her a farure of diamonds. 

| Paruria (parierid). Path. [f. Gr. nap(a- 
Para-11 + otpoy Unine.] ‘Disordered micturi- 
tion, or dysuria’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Parwric 
a., pertaining to paruria, ae 

1822 Gooo Study Med. 1V. 438 Paruria. Mismicturition. 

- Morbid secretion or discharge of urine. 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Paruric 

Paruyngal, corrupt form of ParEcab Obs. 

Parvanimity (paivdni-miti). [f L. parv-us 
small + anim-us mind: a snggested antithesis 10 
magnanimity.| Littleness of mind, meanness; 
also, an instance of this, or évansf. a person 
characterized by it. a _ 

ar6g1 Bovie Disc. agst. Swearing Plea xiii, They will justly 
esteem your parvanimity so great that you deserve derision. 
1829-30 De Quincey Sk. Prof, Wilson neoll. Writ.18901. 260 
The meanness and parvanimity of Bonaparte. Note. 1 coin 
this word Jarvanimity as an age antithesis to wag- 
nanimily, 1840 — in Zait's Mag. V1. 7 Memorably con- 
nected with the parvanimities of the English government at 
one period, 1873 F. Haut Mod. Eng. 33 note, Persons..of 
the class of hopeless parvanimities of the true insular stamp. 

|| Parvenant (parvanan). [F., pr. pple. of par- 
ventr: see PARVENU.] A person who is acquiring 
a position, or on the way to being a parvenu. 

1843 tr. Custine’s Empire of Czar II, 184 A specimen of 
the worst kind of emulation—that of the parvenané already 
giving himself the airs of the parverrx | 

Parvenke, obs. form of PERIWINKLE !. 

Parvenn (|| parvand, pa‘avénix), sd. and a. 
Also in fem. form parvenue. [F., ‘said of an 
obscure person who has made a great fortune 
(Litiré), sbst. use of pa. pple. of parvenzr to arrive 
(at a destination), to rise to a position, make 
a forlune :—L. pervenire to arrive, altain.] 

A. sé. A person of obscure origin who has 
attained wealth or position beyond that of his 
class; ¢sf. such a one when unfitted for his 
position, or when making large assumptions for 
himself on account of his wealth; an upstart. 

1802 W. Girrorp tr. Fevenal vy. 223 note, His patron- 


age,.. like that of many other parrevus, was 50 burden- 
some, that the poet, in a fit of spleen, threatens to shake 


PARVENUDOM. 


itoffentirely. 1826 Disaactt Viv. Grey ut. xiv, ‘Ah! there 
is nothing like old families!’ remarked Mrs. Million, with 
all the awkward feelings of a parvenue. 1834 L. Ritcntr 
Wand. by Seine 68 The Bonaparte people were parvenus, 
and clung to all the prestiges of the preceding dynasty. 
1848 ‘Tnackeray Van. #. xxxvi, The ladies their wives, who 
could not bear tho parvenue [Rebecca]. 1891 M. O'Rett 
French. in Amer, 209 The parvent is a person who makes 
strenuous efforts to perstiade other people that he is entitled 
to the position he occupies. 

B, adj. That has but recently risen to wealth or 
position; like or characteristic of a parveau in 


manners, vulgar display, etc. 

1839 Por i, iVitson Wks. 1874 1. 347 A young parvenn 
nohleman, 1879 Q. Rev. July 14 Other monarchs had treated 
the farvens ruler of France with distant arrogance. 1897 
tlarper's Mag. Apr. 746 There was nothing farvensx in the 
penniless lad. i 

Hence Parveuu‘dom, the domain of parvenus; 


Pa‘rvenuiam, the habits or practices of parvenus, 


parvenn chnracter. 

1854 Loweu. Fru/. Jtaly Prose Wks. 1890 1. 20g A Roman 
column standing near.. satirizes silently their tawdry par. 
venuism. 1868 W. R. Gree Lit, & Soc, Fudgut. a8o [A] 
piece of inflated affectation in the richest styte of parvenuism. 
189: Star 12 Dec. 4/3 The servile grovelling of parvenu- 
dom. xg00 West, Gaz, 31 Jan. 3/2 How far it is true as 
a study of Berlin parvenudom, few..coutd say. 

Parvers, obs. form of PERVERSE a. 

Parvi- (paivi), comb. form of L. parvus small, 
as in Parvifo'lious a. (Zot, L. parvifolius), having 
small leaves; + Parvipension [L. pensio a 
weighing, cf. phr. parat pendére to esteem little], 
slight estimation; Parvicpotent ¢, [Porext], 
having little power; Parvipaoas [Gr. ya lumbar 
muscle], a name applied by Coues to the psoas 
parvus or small psoas muscle; hence Parvipso- 
atio a.; Parviro'strate a. [L. rostrum: beak), 
having a slender beak; Parvi-scient @. [L. 
scient-em knowing], knowing little. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Parvifolius, having small leaves, 
+.*parvilolious, 1893 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 1675 R. Burtuoccr 
Causa Det 44 When we consider in it that Contempt, Scorn, 
and *Parvipension of God, which does compose it. 1678 
Puittirs (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Parvipension, a 
setting litely hy, an esteeming at a small rate. 1862 F. VTALt 
#lindn Philos. Syst. (1897) 1§2 The ignorance of asingle soul 
-- keeps it *parviscient, *parvipotent. 1857 Mayne £xfos, 
Lex. Parvirostris, having a slender beak,..*parvirostrate, 
1884 1. J. Scorr in J. M. Reid Doomed Retig. 160 Brahma 
alone .. is neither parviscient nor omniscient. 

Parvis (pacsvis). Also 5 parvya, per-, par- 

vyce, 5-9 erron. parviae. [n. F. parvis, ‘ place in 
front of the principal door of a church, particularly 
of a cathedral, as the Parvis of Notre Dame’, in 
OF. parevis (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier 
pareis ( paras, -ays, parewis) (Godef.) :—L. para- 
dis-une PARADISE (a name given in the Middle 
Ages to the atrium or court in front of St. Peter’s 
at Kome, and to the courts before other churches: 
see Dn Cange), From F. also a med.L. form 
Paravisns, paravisius.] 
1. The enclosed area or court in front of a build- 
ing, esp. of a cathedral or church; in some cases, 
surrounded as a cloister with colonnades or porti- 
coes; whence, sometimes applied to a single 
portico or colonnade in front of a church, and (in 
dictionaries) explained as a church-porch, 

The parvis of St. Paul's in London was a noted place of 
Tesort, esp. for lawyers. 

€1386 Cravcer Pol. 310 A Sergeant of the Lawe war & 
wys That often hadde been at the Parvys, ¢1440 Proms, 
Pare, ps2 Parvyce, Jarfatorium. 1476 J. Paston in P. 
Lett. WI. 156, | prey yow as ye se hym at the parvyse and 
ellys where, calle on hym for the same letter. ¢1485 in 
Dighy Atyst., Mor. Wisd. (1882) 167 At the par wyll 
be A Powlys, be-twyn two and three. 1687 A. Lovet tr. 
Thevenofs Trav. it. 80 Before this Mosque there is a 
Parvis or Walk of many Angles, and in the middle of it 
@ Bason of Water likewise Polygone. 1706 Puiurs, Parvis, 
@ Court before a Church-Porch, or any Palace or stately 
House, 1745 Biomerintp Vorfolk 11. 748 In 1300, 1 find 
Mention of a Publick School for Children to learn to read 
and sing. kept in the Parvis of this Church (St. Martin’s, 
Norwich], 1864 Loner. Div, Commedia ii, Canopied with 
leaves Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers. 187: 
Ml. Janes Trans. Sh, Rom. Neighs. 379 It stands perch 
on a terrace as vast as the parvise of St, Peter's, 188: 
Daily News x Apr. 3/1 Its illuminating power was clearly 
proved hy the two lainps on the parvis of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 1886 [see sense 2]. 189g 11, Rasupaun Unr- 
wersities Il. un, xii. $ 5. 448 note, The word * Parvis’ is used 
of the Cloister of Notre Dame at Paris, the Palace Yard at 
Westminster, etc, 

c qb. By some tothe, writers applied in error to 

: teom over a church-porch’, 

PP. originating in a misunderstanding of quot. 174s above. 

See iy. ds Fost 1868, pp. 159, 213. — e 

1836 Parken Gloss, Archit., Parvis, a small room over the 
porch, formerly used asa school. 1838 Jéid. ed.as.v. 1842 
ees Archit, Gloss., Parvis..1t seems also to have signi- 

fed a room over the church porch, where schools used to be 
held. 1848 Rickman's Archit. p. xlvi, A plain porch..with 
& room over it (commonly but erroneously called a ise). 

Hoot Ch. Dict. (1871) 568. 1856 J. ALLEN aad 

Vil. 120, 1867 Grile's Archit. (ed. 6) 956 A Norman porch, 

rah &n upper story or farvise, a chamber which appears to 

a been variously appropriated. 188: Archit, Pudi. Soc. 

Agee Parvise or Parvis... Modern writers have npplied 
is ‘Te, ee without any good authority, to 
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A room often found over church porches. 
zth Ser, V1. aie . 

+ 2. A public or academic conference or disputa- 
tion. (So called from being originally held In 
the court or portico of a church.) Ods. 

1496 Dives & Paug. (W. de W.) um. vi. 142/1 There [in 

chirche] they holde theyr peruys of many wronges whiche 
they thynke todoo, ¢1530 More Answ. Frith Wks. 841/2 
Whan he was a young sophister he would I dare say hane 
been full sore ashamed so to haue ouerseene himselfe at 
Oxforde at a peruise. 179 Futka /feskins's Parl. 
M. Hesk. will set ..a boy in the Paruis to answere the 
Bishop. 1706 Puwitites, Parvis, a Court before a Church- 
Porch,..whence that Disputation at Oxford, call’d Dispu- 
tatio in Parvistis. It is also apply’d to the Mooting or 
Law-Disputes among young Students at the Lons of Court, 
1886 H.C. Maxwei. Lyta Univ. Oxford 205 A‘ generat 
sophister ’.. was peanicee to attend the logical ‘ variations’ 
that were held ‘in the parvise ‘for at least a year, ‘disputing, 
arguing, and responding ‘on sophisms,.. The parvise being 
a cloister, paved platform, or other open space, immediately 
od joining achureh. A curious instance of the survival of 
old names is to be found in the ‘testamur’..which is now- 
adays [down to 1893] issued hy the examiners at 'Respon- 
sions ‘, to the effect that a successful candidate has answered 
to the questions of the Masters of the Schools ‘in parviso'. 

Parvitude (pauvitied). rare. [f. L. parv-us 
small, after magnitude. (The L, derivative was 
parvitds.))  Littleness, smallness. 

1 Tomuinson Reno's Disp. 34 Magnitude, Parvitude, 
and Number, 1661 Granvitt Van, Dog. 39 Because of 
its parvitude it cannot reach to the same floor with them. 
3788 T. Tavior Proclus 1, 89 They differ in magnitude and 
parvitude, 1903 Edin, Rev. Jan. 59 A continued preference 
for the slum .. would confess parvitude in the point of view. 

+b. An absolutely small or minute thing, an 
atom. Ods. 

1653 H. Morr Conject. Cabbal. (2719) 189 These perfect 
Parvitudes .. which are so infinitely subtile, that no Touch 
can perceive them. 1659 — Jimort. Soud u.i 115 By a 
meer point of Matter 1 doe not mean a meer Mathematicall 

int, but a perfect Parvitude, or tlfe least reality of which 

Matter can consist. 1678 Cupwortn Intell. Syst. tv. 777 
‘lo suppose Incorporeal Substances, Unextended and Indi- 
visible, is to make them Absolute Parvitudes. 

+ Parvity. Os. [ad. L. parvitas smallness, 
f. parv-ws small: see -1T¥.] = prec. 

1620 Venner Via Reeta viii, 190 Through paruity of exer- 
cise ..many crude.. humours are bred. 16: Butwer 
Anthroponiet, i. 4 Such a kind of turhinated figure repre- 
sents a certain parvitie. gt Ray Creatton 1. (1692) 159 
But what are these for their fineness and parvity? 

Parvoline (pa‘ivélain). Chem. [f. L. parv-us 
small, little + -o/zse, after guinoline.] A ptomaine 
C,H,.N, =C,H,N(CHs)q(C,H,) dimethylethylpyri- 
dine, obtained as an oily liquid with a disagreeable 
odoar, from decaying mackerel and horse flesh, 
and nlso from certain shales and bituminous coals. 

185 Grey. Wituams in 0. Fral. Chem. Soc. VIL 106, 
I propose to assign it the name of Parvoline in allusion to 
its small volatility as compared with its associated bases. 
386s Leruray in Cire. Se. 1. 118/2 Of the alkaline matters 
there are leucoline,..and parvoline (C“H™N), 1887 A. MM. 
Brown Anim, Atkal, 31 Parvoline C9HN.—This was the 
first ptomaine chemically analysed and defined. It was 
discovered hy MM. Gautier and Etard in the putrefactive 
products of the mackerel and horse flesh. 

Parvule (pi-ivivl). U.S. Hs L. parvul-us, -um 
very small, dim. of parvzs small.] (See qnot.) 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parvules, an 
American speciality, similar in alt respects to ‘granules ‘; 
made up with a fixed, hut very small, quantity of some 
active drug. : 

Parwanah, -wanna, variants of PORWANNAH. 

Parwynks, obs. form of Periwinke !. 

+Pary, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. parier or L. 
paridre, to be equal, totally, f. par, par-enze equal.] 

1. intr. To tally. 

1916 Bentiry Let, to Abp. Wake 15 Apr. in Monk Live 
(1833) 1. 3999 When I came to try Pope Clement's Vulgate. 
1 soon found the Greek of the Alexandrian, and that would 
0 Means pary. 

. trans. To bet, stake. 

@146a Henrevson fractysis of Med. 84 (Bann. MS.) Sir, 
minister this medecyne at evin to sum man, And, or pryme 
be past, my powder I pary, They sall bliss yow or ellis 
bittirly yow ban. 

Pary, obs. f. Parry. Paryll, obs. f. Prin. 
Parysch(e, parysse, -yzsh, obs. ff. Parrsx. 
Paryschoon, -shchon, var. Parisuen! Oés. 
Paryse(e: see Parisis. Parytory, obs. f. 
PARIETARY 55, 

) Pas (pa). fr. pas step, precedency, etc.] 

1. The right of going first; precedence. Phrases, 
to dispute, give, take, yield, the pas [F. prendre, 
céder le pas, cag Also jig. 

1707 Vulpone 23 It appears cr have always fiercely con- 
tended for the gas among themselves. 171a Anptson Sfect. 
Rone ?7 Aristotle would have the latter yield the /’2s to 
the former. 177r Smotterr Hmph. Cl. 8 Nov., My aunt 
and her mour took the gas, 1848 Tuackesay Bé. 
Suobs xvi, He takes the ju of dukes, 1885 Spectator 
a2 Aug. 1109/2 It is difficult to give any one portion of it 
the as of the others, 3 
2. A step in dancing; a kind of dance; mostly 
in names of special dances, as Pas de deux, a 
dance or figure for two persons; Pas grave, a slow 
or solemn dance; Fas ses/, a dance or figure for 
one person. - 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals m. iv, Mine are true-born English 


1888 NV. § Q. 


PASCH. 


legs, they don’t understand their corst French lingo ! their 
pas this, and pas that, and fas tother, 1804 Craatotre 
Situ Conversations, etc. 1. 140 She .. chewed a new gas 
egvave, which her dancing-master had lately introduced, 
1819 T. orn Anastasius (1820) 1. vil. 136 A pasdedeux 
which we performed together as a lover and his mistress, 
1868 Daily News 4 Nov., The father of some ‘young phe- 
nomenon’ of a minor theatre fiddling in an ecstacy of 
admiration at his little daughter's rehearsal of her ‘pas’ 
before going on. 1870 Miss Brivcman Kod Lynne 1. 
Wi tess Fanny..performed a..pas de seul up the garden 


pat 

3. Pas-de-souris. (Fortif.) [F.lt.‘mouse-steps’.] 
A staircase from the ravelin to the ditch. 

r7oq J. Hanris Lex. Techn. 1, Pas de Souris. 1859 F. A. 
Grirritns ArtiZ, Alan. (2862) 268 Stairs, or Pas de souris. 
These steps of masonry are made at the gorges of the 
several works, and at the salient, and re-entering angles of 
the counterscarp. 

Pas, obs. form of Pace, Pass, 

1385 in 3rd Reg. Hist. ALSS. Comnr. 410/2 Delerryt ty] 
his lanchfull day next eftir pas, <a iis 

Pasan, pasang (pa‘zin, -in). Also 8 pazan, 
9 pazun, paseng. [a. Pers, we pisan the 


mountain goat; erron. analysed as f. pd foot + 
Sang stone. J 

A species of wild goat (Cafra <Zgagrus), found 
in Western Asia and Crete; the bezoar-goat. 

19774 Goins. Nat, Hist. Il. 74 The eighth is called 
the pazan; or, hy some, the bezoar goat. 1834 J. B. 
Fraser Persia xii, 470 Two of the most interesting crea- 
tures to be met with in these countries are the .. Pazun (the 
mountain goat) and the Argali. 1838 Peuny Cyed. X1. 282/2 
Cuvier ., considers the Paseng (Capra Egagrus) to be the 

rent-stock of all the varieties of the domestic goat, 1893 

DEKKER Horns § Hoofs 107 The bezoar stone .. is a con- 
cretion ohtained from the stomach of the pasang. 

(| Mistakenly Identified by Buffon (1764, XII. 
212) with the oryx ot gemsbok, a S. African ante- 
lope; the error was formerly followed by some 
English compilers, and is reproduced in some 
recent dictionaries. 

Pasc, Paasce, obs. ff. Pascu, Pass. Pascage, 
Pascal, obs. ff. Pascuace, PascHaL, PAscuaL, 

Pascent(px‘sént),@. rare—'. [ad.L. pascent-em, 
pr. pple. of paseéve to feed, graze.) Feeding. 

1763 Goins. Mise. Ws, (1837) IT. 538 The pascent crea- 
ture tinds a bed which at once supplies food and protection, 

Pasch (pask). Now arch. or Hist. Forms: 
2-4 pl. paschea, 3(Orm.) passke, 3-7 pasche, 4-6 
paske, pask, 5, 9 pasque, 4- pasch, (4 pasck, 5 
paso, pasce, pache, pasah, 5-6 paase, 6 paasse, Sc. 
5 paisch, 6 pashe, peas, peice, 7 peace: see also 
Pace 54.2; in L. form, 4,9 pascha). [a. OF. pasche 
(Phil. de Thann, etc.) and fasgue (mod.F, pague), 
ad. L. pascha, a, Gr, maoxa, ad. Heb. NDB pesakh, 
in Arnmaic emphatic state NMDD faskha a passing 
over, the Passover; f. NDB fasakh to pass over. 
The OF, pl. pasches :—L. paschas (ace. pl.) occurs 
already in the OE. Chron. a1131. Cognate forms 
from L. were OS., OF ris. pascha (MDu. paescher, 
Du. paaschen,MLG. fasche(n, LG. paschen, pasken), 
Icel. pdskar (Sw. pask(a, Da, paaske); the Northern 
Eng. forms in ashe, pask (whence pass, pace, etc.), 
were perh. from Scandinavian. Formerly often /. 
with sing. sense, aa in F., Du., LG., Icelandic, ete.] 

1, The Jewish feast of the Passover. ; 

€ 1200 OrMin 15850 Forr Passke,—3iff pu turrnenn willt Patt 
word till Ennglissh spacche, Pa taccnepp itt tatt_uss hirrp 033 
Uss flittenn towarrd Criste. ¢rago Gen. & Ex. 3157 Dat 
nizt sal ben fest pasche, ford-for, on engle tunge, it be. 
@ 1300 Cursor M, 6164 (Cott) a wise pai suld pair paskes 
(later ALSS. pask, paske) hald. /d/d. 1681442 Jf ani man 
At hez to ded wore beg ee u Aplin at — 

his is the religioun of phas! ‘ule. phase]; ech alien 
Sal not ete iherot - Mark xiv. 14 Wher is my Fulfilling 
toss or etyng place) where 1 schal ete pask [1582 KAen. 
the Pasche) with my disciplis. ¢ 1400 Mavnorv. (1839) vili. 

2 There made our Lord his Pask with his Disciptes. ¢ 1440 

‘ork Myst. xxvii, 29 Pe lambe of Pase. 1609 Biate (Douay) 
1 Esdras i,t Josias made a Pasch in Terusalem. 1745 
Butier Lives Saints, James 1 May (1847) V. 16 In the second 

year of Christ's preaching, soon after the Pasch, inthe year 31. 
frsso Neare Med, Hymns (1867) 114 Hail our a, That 
wast dead! 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 284/2 The Churches 
of Asia Proconsularis .. kept the feast of Passover or Pasch 
at the same time as the Jews—viz. 14 Nisan.] 

2. The Christian festival of Easter. arch. or local: 
cf. Pace 53.2 (In ME. often in f/. with collective 
sense = Easter-tide: ef. F. 2s Pagues.) 

atr3r O. E. Chron. an, 1122 On pis geare ws se king 
Heanri on Cristes mzssan on Norhtwic and on Pasches he 
weason Norhthamtune. 13.. Coer de L. 6475 Hys brother 
Thon, Wolde do corowne hym anon, At the P; eu 
R. Bauxne Chron. Wace {Rolls) 9267_At Londone his 
Pasches he [Uther] held. 1387 Lay Folks Catech. 32% 
Anes in the yhere, That is at Sst) ahaa e14go Merlin 
104 Syr, we pray yow that the le be suffred yet in tho 
ston to Passh. 1481 Caxton Gode, clxili. 2g1 There 
helde they the feste of ester or ue, the x day of grgt 
535 Lynoesay Safyre 2004 And halds me zit vnder t = 
same proces, That t me want the Sacrament at Pasche 
(o7 pessl. 1887, Tusser 100 Points Huséb. \xviii, Seek 
meddowes at shroftide, spare marshes at paske, 1596 ate 
eyupLe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1v. 234 To grant the ry! cele- 
bratione of gee 16: e Ones ah of 

V) te e four: i. Tone k 
ies Sa i obsereiion of the Pasche, 1723 — 


PASCHAL. 


Diary 21 Dec, They kept not Yule nor Pasch. 1885 
Catholic Dict. (ed. 3)284/2 The great majority of Christians 
celebrated the Pash on the Sunday after Nisan 14.. because 
on that day Christ rose again, : 

3. attrib. and Comb. in many collocations = 
Easter-, as pasch-even, -laib, -mass, -morn, -lide, 
-week, Also PASCH-DAY, -EGG. ; 

¢1z00 Oasin 1584 frellsenn e33, batt witt tu wel 
Gastlike Pafekerisies. ls 1300 Cursor Af, 18617 Pe senen 
dai in paske tide, He ras arli, wit-vten bide. 1378 Barwour 
Bruce x¥. 101 en the tysday in pask-owk [v. x7. payss 
wouk, Pascbe Oulk] On athir half thai trowis tuk, /éid. 
105 Apon paske evin all richt To the castell..come schippis 
xv. €1460 Towneley Afyst, xxiii. 666 That Lord that..rose 
on pasche morne. 1533 Tinnate Supper of Lord Cvjb, 
1 wylt compare circumcision wyth baptysme: and the passe 
lambe wyth Christes supper. 1605 SyLvester Du Lartas 
u. iii, im. Zazw 583 Th' Israelites, whose doores were markt 
before, With sacred Pass-Lambs Sacramental gore. 

Paschal (po'skil), a. and 55. Also 5-6 paa- 
kal(1, 6 pascal(1, pasequall, 8 pasqual. [a. F. 
pascal (tathe. ia Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. pas- 
chal-is (Codex Theod.), f. Aascha PASCH: See -AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the Jewish Passover. 

Paschal lamé, the lamb slain and eaten at the Passover; 
applied to Christ, hence also to various symbolic representa- 
tions of Christ: =Acnrs Dai band c 

c1430 Lypc. Hors, Sheep cd G. xin Pol. Ret. & L. Poems 
15 ‘tis pascalle Lambe with-owte spott, alle whyte. 1526 
Tinnace Mark xiv. 12 The first daye of swete breed, when 
they offered the pascal lambe. 1658 Licntroot Hore 
Hebvaice (1859) 1. 336 That Judas after the pascbal supper 
.,could make bis agreement with the priests, and get ie 
blades..together ready to apprehend onr Saviour. @1714 
Snare Wes, (1754) Vit. Serm. xii. 223 The paschal-feast, 
from yy cs pee i eae of the mee 
stipper. I - J. Rose in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 11. 891/t 
The paschal Tari they called the body of the ie 

2. Of or pertaining to Easter; used in Easter 
celebrations. 

Paschal candle, a large candle blessed and lighted in the 
service of Holy Saturday and placed on the gospel side of 
the altar there to remain till Ascension day. 

31432-s0 tr, J#igden (Rolls) V. 377 The grete cicle of the 
terme Paschalle is finischede or complete in this vt4e yere of 
lustinus, whiche is of v.*. yere and xxxijt! from the passion 
of Criste, and after Marianus v.e. and Ix. yere. 1477-9 in 
Ree. St. Mary at Hill (E. E. T. S.1 92 For makyng of the 
paschall tapre..weyng xxx Ib. 1506 in Ginececk Kee. St. 
Michael's Bp. Stortford (1882) 31 For the paskal sylver at 
Ester eve. 1519 in Nash Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 
6 For mending and scouring of the Pascall cansticke. 1653 
hit Tavior 25 Serm. 39 They then thought that when the 
Paschall taper burn‘d, the flames of hell could not burn, 
till the holy wax was spent. 1670 Biounr Law Dict, 
Paschal Rents, are rents or yearly tributes paid hy the 
inferior Clergy tothe Bishop or Arch-Dencon at their Easter- 
Visitation. 1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 61 At 
the time of confession and pasqual communion, 1875 Licut- 
Foot Comm, Col 56 Polycarp .. visited Rome, hoping to 
adjust the Paschal controversy. 

B. 36. Various absolute uses of A. r and 2. 

1. A great candle lighted at Easter: see A. 2. 
b. A candlestick to hold the same. Cf. Junas 2. 

1427 in Kec. St. Mary at Hill (E. E.T. S.) 64 A pece of 
tymbre to be newe Paschall. /éd., A dysch of peuter for 
be Paskall. 1519 in Nash Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, Reading 
§ For wax and making of the Pascall. 1g90 Munpay 
Eng. Romayne Life in Harl, Afisc. (Malh.) PP 136 After 
the Iewes..be baptized, they be bronght into the church, 
and there they see the hallowing of the paschall, which is 
a mightie great waxtaper. 1593 in Rites & Jfon, Ch. Durh. 
(Surtees 1903) 12 On the heaht of the s4 candlestick or 
pascall of lattine was a fair large flower.. wherein did stand 
along peece of wood .. wheron stood a great long square 
tap of wax calfed the pascall. 1826 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 
1, 436 The paschal or great Easter taper at Westminster 
Abbey was three hundred pounds’ weight. /é/d., The 
paschal in Durham cathedral was square wax, and reached 
to within a man’s length of the roof. 

2. The Passover celebration, Passover supper, 
or Passover lamb. 

1579 Futne Heskins’s Parl. 46 We did desire to eat the 
Pascall of the lawe. xg8r R. Goape in Confer. m1. (1584) 
Tiij, There was some distance of time betweene the Pascall 
and the Supper. a 16sg Vines Lord's Supper (1677) 16 The 
Levites killed the paschals. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
L 1. 34 To suffer them [Jews]..to Celebrate their Paschal 
with all possible Sotemnity. 

+Pa'schalist. Os. rare—'. [f. prec. + -187.] 
An adherent of (the Greek or Roman) Faster. 

1641 Mitton Pret, Episc, Wks. (1851) 89 That which Church 
Histories report of those East, and Western Paschalists. 

+Pasch-day. Se. and worth. dial. Obs. 
Forms: see Pasou, Pace sé.2 Easter-day. (Some- 
times werd to Good Frida ”) 

¢raco OaMin 15552 Forr patt ‘A isskenn Passkeda33 pa 
shollde cumenn newenn. 4a 1300 Cursor Af, 13227 (Cott.) 
Sant ion..was slan in pasch daus [/. paske dawes]. 1474 
in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 25 The Lord sall reperell be Passe 
day. 1596 Datevopte tr. Lesife's Hist. Scot. 1. 227 Anent 
the celebratione of the Pasche day. a 1670 Spatpine Troud, 
Chas. / (1850) 1, 262, No preiching nor commvnion.,. wes vsit 
and wont, nor yit givin on pash day, 

oe (pa'skye:g). Se. and north. dial, 
Forms: see Pascn, Pace 54.2; also corruptly 
paste-egg. An Easter egg: an egg dyed of various 
colonrs, and boiled hard, as an Easter gift. 

31579, 1611, etc. [see Pack sé,"]). 1677 Cores Eng.-Lat. 
Dict., Pasch-eggs, Eggs given at Easter, Ovum paschale 
crocenm or luteum, 1977 Baann Pop. Antig, 310 Of Pasche, 
or as they are commonly called, Paste Eggs. 1825 Brocketr 


| 


518 


N.C. Gloss., Paste-eges. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 80 
And kindly country-women, yet, Their Pasch-eges ready 
make, Of divers colours beautiful, To give for Jesus’ sake. 
1898 Dudlin Kev. July 153 In France it is, or was until 
recently, usual to eat the Pasch-egg before any other food 
was partaken of on Easter Day. 

Pasch-flower: see PASQUE-FLOWER. 

Paschite (pzskoit). [f. Gr. maoxa, Pascu + 
-ITE.] One who observed Easter on the date of 
the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth of Nisan; a 
quartodeciman. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pascible (pe'sib’l), a rare. [ad. L. type 
*pascibilis, {. pascéve to feed: see -IBLE.] Capable 
of serving as pasture. 

1795 J. Bittincstev Agric. Somerset ee 52 Land.. 
when pascible for the remaining months, of little value from 
being overstocked. 

Pascioun, Pasck, obs, ff. Passion, Pasca. 

Pa'scuage. rare-°. Also 7 paseage. [a. 
OF. pascuage (14th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. 
pascudlicum (med.L. pascudgium), f. L. pasce-wum 
pasture, neuter of Aasctzus adj., Pascuous, f. paseére 
to feed: see -acE.] The grazing of cattle. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., J’ascage, grazing, feeding or pastur- 
ing of Cattle, 1848 in WiAaton Law Lex. 

Pascual (pzxskizil), a. Also 7 pascal. [a. 
OF. pascual, pascuel, ad. med.L. pasceeds-is, f. 
pasct-um grazing: see-aL. Cf. med.L. pascuale 
sb.) Of or pertaining to pastures; growing in 
pastures. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pascal, feeding here, and there 
abroad, belonging to pasture. 1863 J. G. Baker WV. Yorks. 
Stud, 183 We may employ a series of adjectives such as 
sylvestral, pratal, pascual, ericetal [etc.]. 1883 A. Favea in 
Frul. Bot, Brit. & For. XX. 375 No hard and fast line 
can be drawn between Pascual and Pratal plants, 

Pascuant (pe'skizint), a. Her. [f. L. pase 
cu-u pasture, grazing + -ANT.] Said of deer, oxen, 
ete. represented as grazing. 

¢1828 Berry Encycl. Herald. \, Pascuant, or Pasquant 
(French fatssanz), is a term used for sheep, cows, &c. when 
feeding. 188a Cussans fer. vi. (ed. 3) 90 Pascuant: Ap- 
plied to Deer, Oxen, etc., when grazing. 

Pascuous (px'skizjas), a. fad. L. pasczds-es 
abounding in pasture, f. pasceezem pasture, grazing : 
ef. OF. pascuenx.] = Pascuat, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pascuous, serving for pasture, or 
for feeding, or grazing of Beasts. 1866 Treas. Bot., Pascuous, 
growing in pastures. 

Pase, obs. form of Pace, Pass. 

Pasement, obs. f. PassEMENT. Paseng, var. 
Pasanc. Paseporte, Pase-tyme, Pas-flower, 
Pasgarde: see Passport, PastTiME, PASQuE- 
FLOWER, PASS-GUARD. 

Pash (pe), 5d.1 Ods. exe. dial. A head. 

161r Suaks. Wat. 7.1. it, 128 Thou want’st a rough pash, 
& the shoots that I hane, To be full like me. 1674-91 Rav 
N.C. Was, Pash, ‘a mad pash’, a mad-brain. Chesh. 
@1697 Cretanp Poems 66 Some turning up their Bay 
Mustachoes, And others robbing [ie. rubbing] their dull 
pashes. 1719 Ramsav Jo Aréuckle 118, 1 [wig-maker 
and poet]theek the out, and line the inside Of mony a douce 
and witty pash. 1836 J. Strutners Dychmontu.6 Where's 
Jock Arneil's lang witty pash? [In E, D. D. as Scotch and 
Cheshire. ‘ 4 

Pash (pzf), 56.2 Now chiefly dad, [f. Pasu v.] 

1. A smashing or crushing blow or stroke. rare. 

1611 Cotar., Gourmade,a cufie on the mouth, a pash on 
the nose. : : 

2. A crashing blow or fall; acrash. Now diad. 

1677 O. Hexwooo Diaries, etc. (1883) ITT. 149 There was 
snddenly a pash of a chamber-floore. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., Pash, a sudden crash. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Pash, ‘1 fell wi sike a pash’. : 

3. A heavy fall or dash of rain or snow. dal. 

1790 MarsHatt Afidl. Counties (1796) 11. Gloss. (E. D.S.), 
Pash (of rain), a heavy fall of rain. 1898 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pash, ‘We hev hed a sad pash last week’, 1885 
ff Rev. Apr. 350 The soil would have been run together 

ike lime by a ‘pash’ of rain. ’ 

4. trausf. ‘The fragments produced by a smash 
(E.D.D.), debris ; hence, a collection, a medley, 
a great qnantity or number. 

1790 Gaose Prov. Gloss. Suppl, Pash, a great many. 
North. 1894 Sai. Rev. 14 Apr. 386 (ttle of Article) A Pash 
of Heraldry. 5 

Pash, sd.3 Aphetic form of CaLipasH. 

1764 Foote Patra. i, Not the meanest member of my 
corporation but can distinguish the pash from tbe pee. 

Pash (pzf),v. Also 4 pasache, 4-6 paa(s)he. 
[app., like many other vbs. in -as#, of onomato- 
peeic origin: cf. Basu, Smasu. In sense 5 doubtfally 
related to Sw, dial. Aaska: see PASK. 3 

A much used word (esp. in sense 2) from ¢1575 for some 
60 years; but now chiefly dial: see Eng. Dial. Dict.) 


1. trans. To hurl or throw (something) violently, | 


so as eithcr to break it against something, or 
smash something with it; to dash. Ods. exc. dad. 

1362 Lanci. /. Pi. A. ¥. 16 Piries and Plomtres weore 
passchet to be grounde. 1590 Garene Ori, Jur. (1599) 17 
As the sonne of Saturne in his wrath Pasht all the mountaines 
at Typheus head. 1628 Forp Lover's Afeé. 1. i, And in that 
sorrow, As he was pashing it [the lute} against a tree, 
I suddenly stept in. 1876 Afid Vorksh. Gloss. s.v., To pash 
a thing is..to hurl or dash it violently, from ashort distance. 

2. To break or dash (a thing) in pieces or to 


atoms; to crush or smash by blows. 


PASHA. 


1377 Lana. P. Pl. B. xx. 99 Deth cam dryuende after 
and al to donst passhed [z. rr. paschte, passhte] Kynges & 
kny3tes kayseres and popes. cxrsqo J. Reproap Aor. Play 
Vit §& Sc. (Shaks. Soc.) 8 Pash head, pash brayne, The 
knaves are slayne, 1688 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 9 One 
should ryse from her Loynes..and pash that wily Serpents 
head. a1693 Urguhart's Rabelais ww. xxxiti. 282 It 
pasheth into pieces the Steel Sword. a 1825 Forpy Voc. 
£. Anglia, Pash, to beat any thing brittle into small frag. 
ments, 186 BrowninG Aristoph. Apol. 843 Planed and 
studded club Once more has pashed competitors to dust. 

3. To strike or knock violently, usually so as to 
bruise or smash. Also adsoé. 

cx440 York Afyst. xlvi. 38 pei dusshed hym, bei dasshed 
hym,. oe pusshed hym, pei passhed hym. 1570-83 Foxe 
A. § AM. 295/2 In the meane while the Christians.. were 
pelted and pashed with stones by them which stood abone, 
1606 Swaxs. 7%. § Cr. u. iii. 213 Hf 1 goe to him, with 
my armed fist, lle pash him ore the face. 1611 Cotcr., 
Gourmé..cuffed on the mouth hed on the nose, or face. 
1791 Cowper Odyss. xvttt, 119 He his adversary on the neck 
Pash‘d close beneath his ear; he split the bones. 1863 
Cownen Craakr Shaks. Char, xiv, 362 Never wouldst thon 
+ have pashed that venerable face witb the rude flint-stones. 


b. With obj. of cognate meaning. 

1602 How man may chuse good wife u. iii, Per Youem et 
Funonem! hoc Shall pash his coxcomb such a knock. 

4. To drive out by a violent blow, to dash on 
(brains, etc.). 

1530 Patscr. 653/2 He passhed ont his braynes with a 
stone. 1587 HoLinswED dis . INL. 79/2 They teft him 
[Becket] not till they had cut and pashed out his braines. 
1647 H. More Song salir Quet. xxiv. 199 So may their 
seattered Brain Pash'd from their curstd Sculls tbe Pave. 
ment stain. 1848 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s. v., Pll pash thy 
brains out. 1855 Baownina Childe Koland xii, "Tis a brute 
must walk Pashing their [dock-leaves’] life out. 


5. intr. Said of the dashing action of sudden 
heavy rain (now dial.); also of that of a wave 
upon a rock; and of the action of beating or 


striking water as by the feet of a horse (rare). 

[With the last of these cf. ME. Pass, to dabble; but this 
sense does not appear to have come down dialectally, and 
Browning's use is prob. dune to the exigency of rime.] 

1589[see Pasnine below). 1855 Brownine UpataVrllavii, 
There's a fountain to spout and splash !, horses with curling 
fish-tails, that prance and paddle and pash Round the lady 
atop in her conch. 1892 Storr, Baookr Larly Eng. Lit. ti. 
xvi. 87 The black sea waves pash and push upon it. 1903 in 
Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v., Yt [the rain] fair pash’d doon. The 
water was pashing out of the broken spout. The rain came 
pashing against the windows. 4 

Hence Pa‘shed, Pashing A//. ads. 

1589 Nasie Anat, Absurd. 24 Y* watrie clowdes with 
pashing showres vncessantlie, sending down their vnreason- 
able moysture. 31593 — Christ's 7. (1613) 39- 1606 SHAKS. 
Tr. & Cr. ¥. v. 10 Waning his beame, Vpon the pashed 
courses of the Kings. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Pashed, 
dashed. 1847 Batrusla Ana. 12 (FE. D.D.) Pashin’ rain. 


|| Pasha, pacha (pa‘fa, paar). Forms: 7-8 
pascha, 7 pasaa, 9 pashaw, pacha, 8- pasha. 
[Turkish Aaskd, generally held to be the same as 
bashaé from dash head, chief, in some Lastern 
Turkish dialects pdst. The form with 4 was app. 
the earlier, being that first adopted in Westem 


languages: see Ba8Haw. 

In Turkish there is no hard-nnd-fast line between the 
breath and voice stops; and in the case of 4, 4, the con- 
fusion is increased by the absence of J in Arabic and the 
occasional replacement of Persian and Turkish 4 by 4 (cf. 
papoosh, pabouch, babouche, etc.): this may have condnced 
to interchange of 4, 4, and survival of the pin pasha. Some 
however think sashkd and daskd originally distinct words 
(cf. quot, 1687); Zenker distinguishes d@s/d, the officer of 
the inizaries from pash@, which is now largely a civil 
title; but Barbier says that the title, in either form, was 
under the ancient régime exclusively a military one. The 
best Turkish scholars think there is no ground for connecting 
the word in any way with Pers. p¢dshahk king or emperor, 
Turkish sidishah the Suttan.] < 

A title bome in Turkey by officers of high rank, 
as military commanders, and govemors of pro- 
vinecs. Formerly, esp. in the case of military 
commanders, written Baszaw. . 

There are three grades of pashas, formerly distinguished 
by the number of horse-tails displayed as a symbol in war; 
the highest grade (of three tails) corresponding to a com- 
manding general, admiral, or governor of equivalent rank; 
the second (of two tails) to a general of division or vice- 
admiral, etc.; the third (of one tail) to a general of brigade, 
rear-admiral, or naval officer of corresponding rank. 

{For earlier quotations (1534-1860) see Basuaw.] 

1646 Crastaw Deo Nostre (1652) 193 Vhe aged Pascha 
pleads not years, But spies love's dawn, and disappears. 
1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2219/2 The Chiaus Bassa is made 
n Passa, which isa Preferment to his Loss. 1717 Laoy M. We 
Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 17 May, Every pasha has his 

ew, who is his Acme d'affaires. 1808 A. Paasons 77at 
i. 4 The price of bread .. is fixed by the pase of the 

rovince, 1822 Suxitey Hellas 565 The freedman..has 

at hack the Pacha of Negropont. 1848 Tuackeray B&, 
Snobs iv, 1 am like the Pasha of three tails. 1867 Lacy 
Heapeat Cradle L.i 3 The rest of the party went on to 
see the Pacha of Egypt's Palace. 

Hence Pasha-like a., like or after the manner 


of a pasha. Pashadom, the domain, realm, ot 


estate of pashas. 

1849 E. B. Eastwicx Dry Leaves fos 1.. began to feel 
quite supreme and Pashf-like. 1883 /a// Afall G. 24 Nov. 
x/2 On the 23rd of October last year I was at Cairo... 
Pashadom seemed fairly ablaze with decorations and ne 
bons. 1885 Afanch. Exam, 24 July 5/3 The Sultan and al 
pashadom have been filled with growing anxiety and concerl. 


PASHALIC. 


Pashalic, pachalic (po'falik, pajalik), sd. 
(a.) Also -lick, -lik. [Turkish pashaliz, from 
-ttk, suffix of quality or coudition.] ‘The jurisdiction 
of a pasha; the district governed a pasha. 

3745 Pococke Descr. of East Il. 76 The place of resi- 
dence of the pasha of this country, on which account it was 
called the pashalic of Saphet. 3808 Adin. Kev. 1. 52 A 
pachulic is divided, for military purposes, into certain dis- 
tricts, called sangiacs, or standards, 1813 Byron Br. ct dydos 
1. xv, Abdallah’s Pachalick was gain'd, 1894 Times 11 Oct. 
10/6 In “eal 1877, he was appointed Consul for the 
pashalics of Adana, Aleppo, and ‘Tripoli, residing at Aleppo. 

B. as adj. Of or pertaining to a pasha. 

1863 Woouner Beautiful Lady 129 Scizing pachalic power 
hy a swift blow. 1884 MJanch, Exaut, 16 eb. 4/7 There 
is to be an end to military exactions and Pashalic oppres- 
sion [in the Sondan). 

+Pashe. Obs. Also6 paishe. App. short for 
passion, in the asseveration ‘for the pashe of God’: 
cf, the full ‘for the passion of God’, by the same 
speaker in Iv. iil, 

@1553 Uoatt Royster D. ww. iii, Nay for tbe paishe of 
God, fet me now treate pence. /4fd. vii, Backe for the 
pashe of God, backe sirs. /bid. viii, R. oyster. Away, 
or else die we shall. Af. Afery. Away for the pashe of our 
sweete Lord lesus Christ. /dd. v. v. 

Pashe, Pashion, obs. ff. Pascu, Passion. 


{Pashm (pexf'm). [Pers. .42 pashm wool, 


down.] The under-fur of hairy quadrupeds in 
the elevated lands north of the Ilimalayas, esp. 
that of the goat, which is the material of Cashmere 
shawls. So || Pashmina (pzfméina) [Pers. pas4- 
min adj., woollen). 

3880 Mas, A.G. F. E. James Ind. fndust. xxxi. 364 The 
paskm, or shaw\.wool, is a downy substance, growing next 
to the skin and under the thick hair of those goats fonnd in 
Thibet and in the elevated lands north of the Himalayas. 
1885 Batrour Cyc?. /ndia U1. 154 Pashm and pashmina are 
specially applied to the fine shnwl-wool of Tarfan and 

hangthan, 1893 &. Wat. //ist. (ed, Lydekker) I. 7 This 
under-fur is greatly devcloped in Mammals of all groups 
inhabiting Tibet, where it is locally known as ‘pashm’; and 
itis this pashm of the goat of these regions which affords 
the materials for the celebrated Kashmir shawls. 

Pasigraphy (pasigrif). [irreg. f. Gr. mace 
for all + Waar | A name given to a system 
of writing proposed for uaiversal nse, with charac- 
ters representing ideas instead of words, so as to be 
(like the ordinary numerals 1, 2, 3, etc.) intelligible 
to persons of all languages. Applied originally 
to a i proposed in 1796; subsequently to 
others having a similar object. 

1796 in Monthly Rev. X1X. 357 Pasigraphy, from wact to 
all and ypadw f write, will not explain the sonnds of any 
known language bnt the sense of the words of every lan- 
geass, even of that which people have never learnt. 1797 

Y. Brown in Welsh ZLi7e i. (1825) 35. 1801 Sh. Parts as tt 
was 11. xl. 45 It is also in contemplation to teach a blind 
pupil pasigraphy, or universal langnage, invented by Demai- 
mieux, 1805 Med. Frnt. X1V. 389 Essay on geological 
Pasigraphy, or on the manner of representing the phe- 
nomena of the stratification of the rocks, by perfectly simple 
Signs. 31870 Bacumaier Pasigraph, Dict. § Grav. Votrod., 
Pasigraphy teaches people to communicate with one another 
in writing by means of numbers, which convey the same. 
ideas in all languages. 

Hence Pa‘sigraph wv. /rans., to express or repre- 
sent in ‘pasigraphy; Pasigra’phic, -ical aajs., of 
or pertaining to pasigraphy. 

1796 in Monthly Rev. X1X. 357 At the end of a very few 
hours, a eneent person may pasigraph his own idiom, 
by consulting the method, characters, and the twelve in- 
variable rnles. 1797 W, Lavioa in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 
563 Over exch column is stationed one letter of the pasi- 
graphical habet. 3804 — in Crit. Rev. Ser. ut. 1. 382 The 
figures of arithmetic are already pasigraphic. 1839 Prec. 
Anur, Philol. Soc.\, 121 The Chinese alphabet forms a sort 
of pasigraphic system. 85a JeRDan Awfodiog. U.a21. 1870 
Bacuataiea (¢r¢/e) Pasigraphica) Dictionary and Grammar. 

Pasilaly (pe'silali). rare. [irreg. f. Gr. war 
for all + -AaAia speaking.] A spoken language 
for universal use. 

1805 W. Tavior in dan. Rev. 1.14 It ap that the 
Indians have invented, what a recent Preach writer calls 
a pastlaly, a method of talking to people of al! languages, 
withont anderstanding theirs. 864 in WessTEr. 

+ Pask, v. Obs. [Appears to be cognate with 
mod.Sw. dial. paska to dabble in water (Rietz) ; 
cf. Norw. daséa in same sense: cf. also Pasu v., 


PLasit v.] fn¢r. To dabble or plash (in water), 
€330§ St, Andrew 8 in FE. E. P. (1862) 98 Here nettes 
Sonne forsake And suede him .. Hem was so betere ban to 
pasken in be water iwis While onre loverd an vrbe was. 
Pask, -e, Pasmain, obs. ff. Pasch, PASSEMENT. 
+Pasme. 06s. rare. [a. OF. pasme (Godef) 
swoon, faint = Pr. pasme, Sp., Pg. pasmo (and 
espasmo), It. spasimo:—L. spasntus SPASM, treated 
as ex-pasmus, pasmus, and with altered meaning ; 
ef, mod.F. panier to faint.] A swoon. 
1591 Greens Farew, Folly Wks. (Grosart) 1X. 315 Semy- 
iS no sooner heard of the death of hir husbande, but 
she fell into a pasme, and was hardly bronght to life. 
asment, -mond, obs. ff. PAssEMeNT. Pas. 
nep(pe, -nepe, obs, ff. Parssir. Paspy, var. 
PASsErieD. Pasque, var. Pascu, Easter. 
_Pasque-flower (pa'skfauex). Forms: a. 
6-7 Passe-, 7 Pas-flower. 


8. 6- pasquo-, 7-8 | 
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pasch-flowex. (Orig. passeflower, a. F. passe- 
fleur (1539 R. Estienne) ‘a variety of anemone’ 
(Hatz.-Darm.); changed by Gerarde to pasgue- 
flower, after pasque, Pascu, Easter.) A species of 
Anemone (4. Pulsatitia) growing on chalk downs 
in England, and elsewhere in Europe, blossoming 
in April, with bell-shaped purple flowers clothed 
with silky hairs, Called also pasgue-anemone, 

With distinctive adjuncts the name is applied to other 
species of Anemone, as the American Pasque-flower, 
A, patens, var, Nuttaliana; Japanese P., the Antumnal 
Anemone, 4. Yaponica. 

a. 3578 Lyte Dodoens tt, Ixxv. 422 Passeflower or the 
first Anemone, hath leaves like Coriander. s597 Geaaane 
Herbal 1. \xxiii. 309 Passe flower is called. .after the Latin 
name Pulsatill, or Flawe flower. 3633 Cotcr., Passe fleur, 
the Passeflower, bastard Anemone, or Windflower. 165s 
J. Flreaxe] Agrippa’s Oce. Philos. 39 Poisonous things 
delight in the Plant called Pas-flower. 31658 Puiturrs, asse- 

flower, certain kind of flower, otherwise called Paisatil. 

B. 3597 Geraave /erdad 1. \xxiii. 309 They flower for the 
most part about Easter, which hath mooved me to name it 
Pasque flower, or Easter flower. 1629 Parkinson /’ara- 
disus 201 The yellow Pasque flower... Red Pasque flower... 
White Pasque flower. 1785 Martyn Ronssean's Bot. xxi. 
(1794) 301 ‘he Pasyne-flower, so called from its flowering 
about Easter,.. adorns some of our dry chalky hills, wich 
its beautiful bell-shaped purple flowers. 1854 5. THomson 
Wild FL un. (ed. 4)173 The pasqne-flower, parple anemone. 

Pasquil Cea so. Also 6 pasqual, 7 
pasquell. [ad.med.L. Pasguil/us, ad. It. Pasgeuillo, 
dim. of Pasguino; in F. Pasgurlle: sce PasQuix, 

The L. form is known as early as r509: sce Pasquin. The 
Fr. appears in Les Visions de Pasguslle, 1547 (Ebert).] 

+l. = Pasquin 1. Obs. 

1533 Evvot Hise Man Proheme A v, For there be Gnathos 
in Spayne as wel as in Grece, Pasquilles in Englande as 
welle as in Rome. ~— asgutl the playne Aij, Pasquille 
is an olde Romane, bat by longe sittinge in the strete, and 
hering market men chat, he is become rude and homely. 
sggr ‘I. Witson Logrke (1580) 67 These two verses were 
written to the Pope, as worthie snch a one, and sette 
upon Pasqnillus in Roome. 1609 Dexrear Golls orne-bk. 
I. (1862) 9 I'm the Pasquil's madcap that will do it. 16:6 
R. Carpenter Past. Charge 66 Making the Pulpit often. 
times a Pasgnill to ease their spleenes. 1651 Wetvon Cré, 
K. Chas. 205 The Councell Table was growne more like a 
Pasquil then a grave Senate. : : 

2. A lampoon posted up in a public place; any 
circulated or published lampoon; a pasquinade. 

1542 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1X. 12 Here hathe been also 
after the maner of Rome, a pasqual set up upon Sainct 
Marques day laste, tantynge thEmperour. 1589 Coorrr 
Adnion. 56 The Libeller to set out his Pasgutll, raketh all 
things. ‘r61a I. James Jesutts’ Downf, 38 They blame 
others for Libells and verie vnpriestly Pasquils, and yet 
write themselnes. 709 STEELE Jafler No. 92 P1 All the 
Pasquils, Lampoons and Libels, we meet with now-adlays. 
1865 Wricnt //ist, Caricadure xix. 315 The Panis formed 
a hody of satire which struck indiscriminately at everybody 
within its range. ; 

3. alirib, and Comd., as pasguil-maker, -pulpit. 

¢s64a A. Brome On Death F. Shute 35 Nor such as into 
pasquill pulpits come With thundering non seuce, bat to beat 
the drum To civil] wars, 1770 Baretti Yourn. Genoa Il. 1 
They only put one in mind of the Pasquil-makers of Rome 
or the Monthly and Critical Reviewers of England, ; 

Ilence Pasqni‘llio a., of the nature of a pasquil. 

3833 Cartyte A/isc. (1872) V. 66 Verse (be it heroic, be it 
pasquillic) é 

+Pa‘squil,v. Obs. [f prec.sb.] a. intr. To 
compose pasquils. b. /razs, To libel or satirize in 
a pasquil; to lampoon. So Pa‘squillant s., the 
writer of a pasquil; ad/. lampooning; Pa‘squiller, 
the composer of a pasqnil or pasqnils. 

r6ar Burton Anat, Atel. vii. tv, iv. (1651) 148 Princes .. 
are grievously vexed with these pasqnelling libels and satyrs. 
1643 Howe, Twelve Treat, (1661) 268 In Holland and 
other places he was pasqnill'd at. @1648 Lo. Heraert 
ten. VILL (1683) 609 There wanted not some, who took 
occasion to pasquil it, 

3817 Corer:nce Siog. Lil, (1870) 204 (The character] of a 
gossip, backbiter_and ne a 3833 Carivte Afisc. 
(1872) V. 125 A Pasquillant verse. 1597-8 Be. Haut Sa?. 
v. L 14 Or Lucile’s mnse.. Or ae old, or Pasquillers of 
late. as6s9 Osaoan Luther Vind W sere 408 This favour 
..did so work with him, and the rest of the Pasquillers of 
the time, that. none used the like Invectives. . 

Pasquin(pe'skwin),s6, (ult. ad. It. Pasguino, 
in L. Pasguinus, F. Pasquin. 

Pasguino or Pusguilio was the name popularly given to 
a mutilated statue, or piece of ancient stataary, disinterred 
nt Rome in the year rso1, and set up by Cardinal Caraffa 
at the corner of his palace near the Piazza Navona. Under 
his patronage, it became the annual custom on St, Mark's 
Day to ‘restore’ temporarily and dress ap this torso to 
represent some historical or mythological personage of, 
batioety: on which occasion professors and stndents of 
the newly restored Ancient Learning were wont to salute 
Pasqnin in Latin verses which were usnally posted or 
placed on the statne. Io process of time these Ho aie le 
or pasquinndes tended to become satirical, and the term 
began to be applied, not only in Rome, but in other coantries, 
to satirical compositious and lampoons, political, ecclesias- 
tical, or personal, the anonymons authors of which often 
sheltered themselves under the conventional name of Pas- 
quin. According to Mazocchi, in the preface to the printed 
collection of the pasguinate of 3509, the name Pasqnino or 
Pasqnillo originated in that of a schoolmaster (ésferator 
sen magister ludi"} who lived opposite the spot where the 
statne was found; a later tradition given by Castelvetro, 
2558-9, made Pasqnino a canstic tailor or shoemaker? 
another of 1544 calls him a barber. See 1. Morandi in 
Nuova Antologia 3889 1. 272, 755, D. Gnoli iid, 1890 1. 51, 


has seen wittier, he never saw more severe or 


PASS. 


275, Storia di Pasguino, The latinized form Pasguilins 


was already a1544 applied both to the author and the pas- 


re in which extended application it was subseq. 
followed also by Pasguin.] 

l. The Roman Pasquino (man or statue), on 
whom pasqninades were fathered; hence, the 
imaginary personage to whom anonymous lampoons 
were conventionally ascribed. 

3566 (#i#/c) Pasquine ino Traunce. A Christian and leamed 
Dialogue. . Whernnto are added certayne Questions then put 
forth by Pasquine, to have beene disputed tn the Councell of 
Trent. 1581 Auten Afol. Eng. Colleges 97h, Neither the 
Old Comedie, nor Pasquino, nor ony igen or Carneunll. 

‘outh in Rome. a Wotton in Relig. (1685) 680 The 

abell of Sixtus’s time, which Pasquin told him of. 1617 
Moryson fin. t. 135 At one end of this market place, in a 
corner of a street opposite to a publike Pallace, is the statua 
of Pasqnin, vpon a wall of a priuate house. 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Ltaly UL. 2a9 This Pasquin is an old broken statue .. 
jeering wits set up here, and father npon poore Messer 

asq nino, their Satyrical jeasts, called from him, Pasquinades. 
1686 Drypen Addr. Higden 2 The Grecian wits, who 
Satire first began, Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of 
man. 21797 H. Watpote Afem. Geo. HB AE 283 IC Pasquin 

less delicate 
lampoons, 1885 £acyc/. Brit. XV111. 341 The 16th centary 
was indeed Pasquin's palmy time, and in not a few of the 
rare printed collections of his ntterances Protestant polemic 

..is mingled. aférié. s58a T. Watson Centuric of Louc 
Ixxxi, A Pasquine piller erected in the despite of Loue. 

+2. = Pasquinave, PasaviL 2. Obs. 

1615 Fiorio, Pasguino, an old statue in Rome on whom 
all Satires, Pasquins, rayling rimes or libels are fastned and 
fathered, 1653 A. Witson as. # 53 On him some unhappy 
Wit vented this Pasquin. 1692 Lutrreny Brief Rel. (1857) 
I}, 371 Wrote from Rome, the French had caused a pasquin 
to be fixt reflecting on the pope for conniving at the pro- 
testant alliance against his eldest son. 1745 Swurt Ausw. 
Sheridan 32 Wks. 1841 1. 761/1 But enough of this poetry 
Alexandrine; I hope yon will not think this a pasquine. 

llence Pasquin v. érans. [= It. pasguinare 
(Florio); I. pasguiner], to lampoon, pasquinade. 

3682 Davnen & Lee Duke of Guise Ded., Not .. that any 
Man delights to sce himself pasquin‘d and affronted hy their 
inveterate Scriblers. 

Pasquinade (pxskwiaéd), sd. [ad. It. pas- 
quinata: cf. ¥. pasguinade, and sec Pasquin and 
-ADE.] A lampoon affixed to some public place; a 
‘squib’, libel, lampoon, or picce of satire generally. 

(1592 Wotton in Relig. (1685) 656 A Pasguinata set 
forth against him in form of a Prophesie.] 1658 Puicttes, 
Pasguinade, a Satyrical Invective or Libel, savoring of the 
Pasgnin at Rome. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 23 Pp 4 This 
Pasquinade made a great Noise in Rome. 1760-94 II. 
Mrooxe Feo! of Qual. (1809) THE. 136 The very person who 
..contrived the honour of the pasquinade on my back this 
day. 1843 Prescott Afexico vu. i (1864) 411 The white 
walls of the barracks were covered with epigrams and 
pasqninades levelled at Cortez. atfrié. 1858 Forrow Ron. 
Kye 1.0 A pasquinade pictnre was stack np at Rome. 

Pasquinade (peskwinel'd), v. [f. prec. sb.J 
trans. Yo satirize or libel in a pasqninade. 

1796 Sporting Mag, V\¥. 312 One of the candidates. .has 
already been pasquinaded. 1880 Disearni Endymt. i. 5 We 
dined and voted together, and together pasquinaded our 
opponents. 

Pasquinader (pxskwinéda1). [f. prec sb. 
or vb. + -Ex1.] a. A writer of pasqninades. b. 
(xonce-use). A collector of pasquinades. 

3862 Buaton Bk. Hunter (1882) 29 He was not a black- 
letter man..or a pasquinader, 1888 NV. & Q. 7th Ser. V. 5112/1 
Pasquinaders often maintained that the more hidden the 
allusion the more terrible the import. 

+ Pasquina-do. Obs. rare—'. [See -apo.] = 
PASQUINADE 56, 

1600 O. E. Rep. Libel ut Pref. 2 His great practise and 
skill in Pasquinadoes. 

Pasqui'nian, a. rare. [See -1AN.) Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of Pasquin; pertaining 
to a pasquin, satirical. 

5796 Burnev Alem. Metastasio 1. 189 Von have exhansted 
all your. . friendship, in transports of trne Pasquinian passion 
in my defence. 

Pass (pas), 50.1 Also 4 pas, pase, 5 paas, 5-6 
passe. [In ME, fas, paas, a. F. pas :—L. passus 
step, pace, track, trace, etc. Orig. the same word 
as Pace; in later use often associated with Pas v., 
and thus in some senses not easily separated from 
Pass 56,2, F. passe.] 

I. Ohs. senses: = Pace, Passus. 

+1. Occasional spelling of pas, Pace sd. (in 
various senses), q. v. 

@ 3300 Cursor NM, 10970, I and mi wijf on ald tas, Of barns 
er we passed be pass [e.7 fesh 31375 Baraour Bruce vit 
203 Till hym thai 3eid a full t pass, 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xi. 41 Fra kirke of be sepnicre .. ane aght score 
passez es be temple Domini. 1615 Cuarman Odyss. 1% 734 
A little pass Beyond our fore-deck from the fall there was. 

+2. A passage (in a narrative or writing); a canto 
of a poem, a chapter, section, or division of a book ; 

= Pace sé.! 12, Passus. ‘ A 

¢ 1350 Will, Palerne 161 Pos passed is pe first pas of 
pris tale. 2400-50 Alexander 2845 Here a se endes. 
1546 Garoimer Declar. cirt. Foye 27 So as in thys passe of 
saynt Paule, saynte Chrisostome is verye dylygente to note 
and conferme vnto vs. _ 1553 Kexxepy Compend. Tract. tt, 
It is to be notin of this of Scripture abone reh . 
1573 Ree. Privy Council Scot. Ser. & TE. 275, In quhi 
Act, besyde mony otheris is and claussis,.- it 1s stature 
and ordanit [ete]. 633 Sc. Aets Chas. f (1817) V ft 
Dispenasis for ever In all .. heades articles 5 


PASS. 
ments pointes passis..of the samyn. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. 
Govt, Eng, Prol. Pz A summary view of the cardinal passes 


of the government of this Kingdom. 
II, A passage. 

3. A way or opening by which one passes throngh 
a region otherwise obstructed or impassable, or 
through any natural or artificial barrier, esp. & 
Anarrow and difficult or dangerous passage through 
a mountainons region or over 4 mountain range; 
also (less usnally) throngh a forest, marsh, bog, or 
other impassable ground. ; 

In ME. applied to a road or a in a wood, over a 
heath, etc., such as was exposed to ambush, Oa a etc.; 
in its later application prob. a re-adoption from mod. F. pas. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 2519 Pan he broght pam til a pase [G. 
pas] Pat men cald in Pat Jand temase [v. 7. themas}. €1325 
AMetr. Hont. 52 In our gat lis Satenas Wit his felawes, als 
thefin pas. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 1239 Thefs and ont: 
lawes, .. Pat hald pases, and robbes and reves Men of bat bai 
have. 1377 Lanai. P. 72. B, xty. 300 Pe sexte is a path of 
pees: 3¢, porw be pas of altoun Pouerte my3te passe with. 


oute peril of robbynge. 1390 Gower Con/. ILI. 208 Intothe 
i te hembuisechementz tohrieken alle. 


pas whanne he was falle, T T 
1538 St. Papers Hen. VIE, U1. 7, 1 have ent divers pases, 
and made suche smothe wayes. 1680 Morpen Geog. Xect., 


Piedmont (1685) 205 Pigncrol .. a Commodious Pass from 
France to Italy. 1703 MAauNoRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 35 
Having gone thro’a very rugged and uneven Pass. ¥ 
Gazetteer Scott. (ed. 2) 226 Glentilt; 1 pass in the Higalands of 
Athol, famous for..the dangerous read which ruas through 
it. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. v. iii, The guide, abating of his 
ce, Led slowly through the pres sieve 1835 Penny Cycl. 

. 388/2 The chief pass of the Lepontian Alps is that of 
the St. Gothard,.. The height of the pass is 6890 feet. 1851 
Turner Dom. Archit. 1. 106 The wooded pass of Alton on 
the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, which was not dis- 
afforested until the end of Henry's reign, was a favourite am- 
bush for outlaws, who there awaited the merchants and their 
trains of sumpter-horses travelling to or from Winchester. 

(. ¢1500 Alelusine 31 But ones as he said he shuld passe 
the crnell paas of the deth. 1864 Texxvson Aylier's F. 
209 But Edith’s eager fancy hurried with him Snatch‘d thro’ 
the perilous passes of his life. 

b. esp. in A/*?. Such a passage viewed strate- 
gically as commanding the entrance into a country 
or place; hence, by extension, any place which 
commands or holds the key to such entrance. 
Also fig., and in various phrases, as /o gain, hold, 
keep, sell the pass. +t Pass of arms [F. pas 
d’armes): see quot. 1727-41. 

1683 Kennett tr. Zrasu, on Folly 98 They would be able 
to keep their Pass and fence off all’assault of Conviction. 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 108 The City Mohilow on the 
Dniester, a place of great Importance, as being the pass 
into Moldavia. a@170q T. Brown Saé. agst. Woman Wks. 
1730 I. 56 ‘Fhus all the unguarded passes of his mind she'll 
try. 4727-41 Cuambers Cycl., Pass o arms, in chivalry, 
a place which the ancient knights undertook to defend, 
eer. a bridge, road, &c. which was not to be passed with- 
out fighting the person who kept it. 4751 Jounson Ramiler 
No. 165 P2 The passes of the intellect are barred against 
her hy prejudice and_passion, 1794 Chesterfield’s Lett. 
L xvit. 74 Horatius Cocles, who alone defended the pass 
of a bridge against the whole Tuscan army. 1838 Tuirt- 
WAL Greece V. 283 When Philip reached Thermopylz, 
he found the pass strongly guarded. 1897 Westen. Gaz, 
6 Dec. 7/1 He now warned the men that by accepting the 
pro I they would be ‘selling the pass’ for all other 
trades. 1903 Daily Chron. 16 Nov. 5/1 He .. accepted the 
settlement, and at once felt from his pre-eminence,.. being 
viewed hy his followers. .as one who had ‘sold the pass’. 

ce. More generally: A way by which to pass ot 
get throngh; a passage, road, route. Also fig. 

1608 Cuarman Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 V1. 294 Let your 
Armie Have the directest passe, it aa oe safe. @ 1674 
Cuarennon fst. Red. 1x. §92 The force of both counties .. 
should be drawn to ‘'iverton, and upon that pass, to fight 
with the rebels. 12689 Lurrrent, Brief Red. (1857) 1. 617 
The Danish horse,.are ordered to march for Scotland, heing 
the shortest passe for Ireland. 1787 M. Cuter in Lif, etc. 
(1888) II. 395 Throngh the Sandusky and Scioto lies the 
most common pass from Canada to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. 1798 BLoomriecp Farmer's Bay, Spring 302 [He] 
Sees every pass secur‘d, and fences whole. 

fig. 1651 N. Bacon Dése. Govt. Eng. u. xvi. (1739) 84 The 

ing and Council seemed to have the sole power .. to open 
and shut the passes of Trade. 

d, A passage across a river; a place at which 
a river can be crossed by ford, ferry, or, rarely 
abridge. Now rave. 

1649-50 Cromwete Let, to Lenthall 15 Feb. in Carlyle, 
Desirous to gain a Pass over the Suir; where indeed we 
had none but by boat, or when the weather served. 16 
Ibid, 2 Apr., By which means we have a good pass over the 
Barrow, and intercourse between Munster and Leinster. 
a166r Furter Worthies (1840) HI. 384 The royalists 
chiefest strength consisted in two passes they possessed 
over the river of Severn. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan. 815 To 
guard the Passes of the German Rhine. 1862 Stantey Few, 
CA. (1879) I. tii. 3 The watch-tower of Peniel, which years 
afterwards guarded the pusses of the Jordan, 

e. A navigable channel, esp. at a river's month, 
or in a delta. 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. India §& P. 123 The next Morning, 
with only sending my Servant ashore to acquaint the Ren- 
dero, I quitted the Pass. 1704 Appison /faly (1733) 56 
Passes that lead to the City from the Adriatic. 1758 Ann. 
Reg. 109 The greatest ae fof the vessels] escaped by run- 
ning into the pass of Toulinquet. 1817 & we Hevstits 
Phys, Observ. Topog. & Dis. Louisiana 23 The main branch 
of the Mississippi has three mouths, or, a5 they are called, 

asses. 1895 ie Winsor Mississ, Basin 154 A fort was soon 

uilt at the Balize,..on the edge of the Gal, but which to- 
day is nine miles up the pass. 
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f. Applied to other narrow passages: e.g. im 
a road or street. 

19710 Pore Ality 2 A narrow pass there is with Houses 
low. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 454 ? 4 While he whipped up 

ames-Street, we drove for King-Street, to save the Pass at 
St. Martin's Lane. /did. No. 498 P 2 ‘Till he came to the 
Pass, which is a Military Term the Brathers of the Whip 
have given the Strait at St. Clement's Church. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 16 Apr. 7/2 How Royal and Coronation processions 
got through the Pass is a secret which our London fore- 

fathers have taken to their graves. x 
g. A passage or alley in a church. Sc. dial, 

3871 W. ALExaNnoER Yoknny Gibb xi. (1892) 68 He was 
going along the pass to shut the door. 1873 Gitmourn Pen- 
Fle, 61 (E.D.D.) William MeLerie .. steps noiselessly up 
the ‘pass ‘, asking kindly for each as he slips along. 

h. A passage for fish over or past a weir. 

1861 Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109 §23 Any Proprictor of a 
Fishery with the written Consent of the Home Office may 
attach to every Dam..a Fish Pass, of such Form and 
Dimensions as the Home Office may approve. 1867 Lond. 
Rev. 2z June 696/1 To restore our rivers to their former 
prolific condition, it is indispensable that salmon-passes 
shonld be provided. 1899 Datly News 4 May 11/2 In 1863 
asalmon pass or Indder was made at Wood Mill, with the 
result that fish were enabled to ascend into the non-tidal 
waters. 

4, Mining. (See quots.) 

(May perb, belong to Pass 54.7] a 

1671 Phil. vans. V1. 2108 After the Ore is landed,..'tis 
bronght .. and unloaded at the head of the Pass {é.¢. 2 or 3 
bottom-boards with 2 side-boards stoping-wise) in which the 
Ore slides down into the Coffer. rz10 J. Hanris Lex. 
Techn. II. s.v., A Frame of Boards consisting of 2 or 
bottom Boards and two side ones set slope-wise, thro’ whic 
the Ore slides down into the Coffer of the Stamping-MIill, 
for the Tin-works, is called by the Workmen ¢ie Pass. 1881 
in Raysonp AZtuing Gloss. 

Pass (pas), 5.2. Forms : 4-7 passe, (6 pas), 7— 
pass, [Partly a. F. passe, f. passer to pass; partly 
immed, from Passv. Not always clearly separable 
from Pass sé.1, with which, since 1600, and occa- 
sionally earlier, it has been identified in spelling.] 

I. 1. An act or the fact of passing; passage. 

[a 1400-50 Alexander 2978 Ye pepill of pe palais quen pai 
lis passe [D. hym passe] sa3c, Rusches vp in a res rynnes 
in-to chambres.} 1599 Suaxs. Hen. I7,u. Chor. 39 Charming 
the narrow seas To give you gentle Passe. r600 W. Wat- 
son Decacordon (1602) 45 In the passe and repasse ont of 
England into Fraunce. ¢1611 Cuarman J/fad ub 242 Ont 
of his ample hreast, he gave his great voice pass. /dfd. 1. 
406 He went, and safely had his pass Back to Asopus' flood. 
tbid. xx. 422 One ear it enter'd, and made good his pass to 
th’ other eur. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout, Ang. 1. xx. (1739) 
38 This privilege of Safe Pass being .. ancient and ike 
mental,..resteth still in force. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants ii. 
§31 The Sap moving in the Barque, towards the Pith, 
through the Insertions, thereinto obtains a pass. 1820 J. 
Cievano Kise Glasgow 121 There are four or five hundred 
passes and repasses in the same period. 1844 D. Weisy 
Ser, 186 How dread must be the pass from the uasub- 
stantial fabric of this earthly state to those abodes. 

b. Departure from life, death. Also jig. 

@1645 Fratty in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Reynolds (1867) 
II. 238 Whose happy pass, agreeable to his godly life, God 
forbid that any should deplore. 1742 Younc Né. 7%. ut. 
34 For Man you smile ; Why not smile @¢ him too? You 
share indeed His sudden Pass; but not his constant Pain. 
3827 Pottox Course 7. 1, This pass of human thought, 
This wilderness of intellectual gente 

+2. (?)Demeanour, ‘walk’; (?) course of action. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. xii. 269 To be 
honestly appareiled, and accordyngly to vse their passe and 
connersacion, 1603 Snaxs. Afcas. for M. v. i. 375 When 
1 perceiue your grace, like powre diuine, Hath look'd vpon 
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+ . The fact of passing as approved; reputation, 
estimation; cnrrency. Ods. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hust. v. is 442 Or that their 
sluhberd fines have currant passe, From the fat indgements 
of the multitude, r60x Swans. A/?s Well u. v. 58, 1do know 
him well, and common speech Giues him a worthy passe. 

4, The passing of an examination; ¢sf, in a uni- 
versity examination, the attainment of such a stan- 
dard as satisfies the examiners without entitling 
the candidate to honours. Often aéfvib.: see 17. 

(4838 Arnon Let, in Life § Corr. (1844) 11. viil 127 A pass 
little go, or even great go, is surely a ridiculous thing, as all 
that the University expects of a man after some twelve or 
fourteen years of schooling and lecturing. 1860 MI. Burrows 
(¢ét/e) Pass and Class: an Oxford Guide-Book through the 
Courses of Litera: Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Law and Modern History. 1874 Burnanp J/y 
time xxxvi. 388 Honours were ont of the question, and 
a pass we most of us obtained. 1882 J. Sovrnwanp Pract. 
Print, (1884) 199 If, however, there are only three marks 
or less, there is ‘no pass’. 

TY. That in which the fact of passing is em- 
bodied; the condition to or through which anything 
passes. 


+5. Event, issue; completion, accomplishment. 

[1q8x: see 6b.) 1542 Upaun Lrasm, A poph.. Socr. § 93 ny 
38a, [He} shall easily bryng the same to suche ende, und 
to such passe and effecte, as he would dooe. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. int, 287/2 God will bring all to good passe. 
¢1600 Snaxs, Sonn, ciii, To no other passe my verses tend 
Then of your graces and your gifts to tell. 1611 Brace 
Lransl. Pref. 11 Wee haue at the length, through the good 
hand of the Lord vpon vs, brought the worke to that passe 
that you see, 1649 Mitton Z ikon. ix. 86 By this reckning 
his consents and hts denials come all! to one pass. 

6. Phrases. (Now somewhat ae 

(Here zo pass is often regarded as infinitive of the vb,; but 
See quot. 1549 in a, 1542 in h, and cf. prec.) 
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a. 70 bring lo pass (rarely + unto pass): to 
bring to accomplishment, fulfilment, or realization; 
to carry out; to accomplish, produce, bring about. 

1523 SKELTON Garl. Lauvel 1228 A tratyse he deuysid & 
hrowght it nee Callid Speculum Principis, 1530 Tincace 
Gen. xii. 32 ‘That the thynge is certanly prepared of God, 
and that God will shortly brynge it to passe. 1§38 STARKEV 
England u, ii. 195 Thys were 1 commyn remedy, yf hyt 
myght be brought to passe. 1§39 Brae (Great) Ps. xxxvil 
pos thy waye vnto the Lorde, and put thy trust in 

ym, & he shall bryngeit to passe. 1549 Latimer 1s¢ Seym, 
bef, Edw, VI Bviijb, Many hath taken in hande to brynge 
manye thynges vnto passe [Srinéed paste]. ¢ 1592 MaRLowEe 
Few of Malta v. iii, but bring this to passe which thou 
pretest: a 1634 Cuarman Alphonsus Plays 1873 11. 225 

uge wonders will Alphonsus hring to pass. 165: Hosaes 
Leviath. u. xxix. x69 They [faith and sanctity] are not 
Miracles, but brought to passe by education, 

b. 70 come to pass: to come to the event or 
issue; to be carried out, accomplished, or realized; 
to turn ont in the event, to eventnate; to issue, 
come about. Also, +/o go fo pass. + To come 
well to (our) pass, to cone evil to pass, to tarn out 
well (for us), to turn out ill. 

1481 Caxton Acynard xl. (Arb.) 108 The wulf.. threw the 
foxe al plat vnder hym, whiche cam hym euyl to passe. 
[Leeu's text, 1479, xli, dat hem seer misniel]. 1§26 Sxecron 
Alagnyf. 2134 Magn. | am Magnylycene that somtyme 
thy mayster was, Lyd. What, is the worlde thus come to 
passe? 1526 ‘innate John xiii. 19 Nowe tell I you before 
it come: that when yt is come to passe, ye myght beleve 
that I am he. @1533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixvi. 226 Alas! 
why dyd not Huon knowe his entente? if he had, the mater 
had not gone so to passe. 1542 Upate Lrasm, Apoph, 336 
‘A man chat fleeth will renewe battaill again’ is a prouerbiall 
verse .. by whiche we are warned not.. to be brought in 
despaire, if some thyng have not well come to onr passe, 
— in Lelt, Lit. Men (Camden) 2 If it had sueceded and 
cum to passe accordyng to my request. 1613 Biste Yun. 
xi, 23 Thou shalt see now whether my word shall come 
to pass vnto thee [Covero. shall be fulfilled in dedel, or 
not. 166z STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 11. vi. § 5 When there 
fore any Prophets did foretell things .. and those things 
did not come to pass, it was a certain evidence of a false 
Prophet. 1887 Lecxy /ng. in 18¢h C. VI. 121 If the pro- 
jects foreshadowed by De Manlde had come to pass. 

@. quasi-dmpers., with #4, and subord. clanse. To 
come to be the fact, to come about, to turn ont, to 
happen (esp. in Scriptural lang.). 

1526 Tinpate J/aéé, xi. x And it came to passe when Jesus 
had ended his preceptes .. he departed thence. x61x Brae 
Gen. xxii, 1. 1628 Hoaars Thucyd. (1822) 49 After this it 
came to pass that the Athenians and their confederates 
fought aguinst the Medes. 1732 Apoison Sfect. No. 418 
Pr 3 But ow comes it to pass, that we should take delight 
in being terrified or dejected by a Description. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. $¢..Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) M11. 44 It comes 
to pass, that those places only, which are situated in the 
point of divergence .. experience two tides a day. 

7. A position or situation in the course of any 
affair; esp. a position, qualified ia some way; a 
critical position, a juncture, a predicament. 

Cf. F. étre en belle $e, dans une mauvaise Passt, tC? 
see Littré, Passe 5. But in Eng. app. sometimes associated 
with Pass sd.) as if a fig. use of sense 3a. 

160 Daus tr. Slefdaxe’s Comm. 58 Yet all thynges lyke 
to come to suche a passe. 15981 Petrie tr. Guazzo's Cr. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 49 b, The worlde is come to this passe, that 
it counteth anie thing to bee lawfull which is delightful. 
1596 Spenser / Q, vi iii. 14 Him seemed fit that wounded 
Knight To visite, after this nights penile passe. 1596 
Suaks. Tan. Shr. v. ic 124 Lord let me neuer haue a 
cause to sigh, Till I be bronght to such a sillie passe. 1610 
R. Assorr O/d IWay 27 To that desperate fe they are 
brought by the writings of theanthors. 1732 Law Serious C. 
iv. (ed. 2) 66 To such a pass are we now come, 1828 
Sueprey Triumph AE 302 How and by what paths I have 
been brought To this dread pass. 1833 Ht. Marnineav 2% 
Wines & Pol. vi. g8 Where is the patriotism of bringing 
Ho to this pass? 1894 C. N. Roainson Brit. Fleet 9 
Neglecting, at this critical pass, to secure the maritime 
approaches to his realm. 4 

+b. Zo pass. (?)To (proper) position; in position. 
(Cf. Du. ¢e Zasse.~ Bnt see WELL do fass.] 

¢.1sgs Cart. Watt 2. Dudley's Vay. W, Ind. (Mak). Soc.) 
58 Her ordinance lyinge well to pass, shee went as uprt, he 
asachurch. 1644 Nve Gunnery n. (1670) 5 If the first shot 
had struck under the Mark, then bring the Peece in all 
points as before to passe. 

III. Permission or authorization to pass. 

8. ‘Permission to go or come anywhere’ (J.)3 
esp. a written permission to pass into, ont of, or 
throagh a country or place, or between places 
within a country; a passport; also, a document 
authorizing the holder to pass, ¢.g. through the 
lines of an army ; authorization or leave to pass. 

r59r SpENSER Af, Hubberd 936 He cast to leave The 
Court, not asking any passe or leave. 1598 HaxkLuyT 
Vay. i 472 They shall haue a letter of passe ginen vnto 
them. @1604 Haxmen Chron. Irel, (1633) 120 To give him 
~Passe to seek adventures in some forraigne country. 1647 

Ciarennon Hist. Red. un. § 44 He had given to many 
obscure persons, to go into and return ont of that king- 
dom. 1667 Preys Diary 3 Apr., The Dutch have ordered 
a seed to be sent for our Commissioners. 172% De For 

Plague (1754) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Health.- 
for, without these, there was no being admitted to, pass 
thro’ the Towns. 1798 Nevson Let. 27 Oct. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) UT, 163, Fam much displeased that you should 
grant Passes to the Ships of any Power with whom we are 
at War, 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Pass, or Passport, 
a permission granted by any state to a vessel, to navigate 
in some particular sea without molestation. geo [see 17 
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b. AGL (See quots.) 

1617 Morvson /¢i1. 11, 253 No souldier should bee dis- 
charged but by Passe from the Lord Deputie, Principal) 
Gouernour, or chiefe Commanders. 1853 Stocquetua 3/17. 
Encyel., Pass,..also a certificate of leave of absence to a 
soldier for a short period. 31887 7imes 28 Sept. 7/3 Passes 
toremain out after hours for well-conducted soldiers. 

+e. An order passing a pauper to his or her 
parish; ‘an order by which yerrsols or Impotent 
persons are sent to thelr place of abode’ (J.). Oés. 

1646-7 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Ace. (1896) 325 Pore 
woman traveling from Ireland by passe, 4¢. 1743-4 Act 17 
Geo. £7, c. 5 incorrigible rogues..who being apprehended.. 
refuse to go before a magistrate, or to be examined on oath, 
orto be conveyed bya pass. 1786 Pilton Churchw. Ace. 
in Notes & Gleanings (Exeter) II. 37/2 Paid a woman that 
had a Pass to Wextord in Ireland os. 6. 

d. A document or ticket authorizing the holder 
lo travel free on a railway, etc. Usually /ree pass. 
e, A ticket or order giving free admission to a 
theatre or the like. 

1858 Simmons Dict, Trade, Pass ..a free journey-ticket 
on a railway? an nnpaid admission toa place of amusement. 
1871 M. Cotuins A/rg. & Aferch, LI. ix. azo He has. .railway- 
passes. 1894 [see Free a. 32). 

IV. The causing of something to pass. 

9. Fencing. The act of passing the sword or 
rapier; a lunge, a thrust ; 1 round or bout of fencing. 

1598 Suaxs, Merry JW. 1. £233 In these times you stand 
on distance: your Passes, Stoccado’s, and ] know not what. 
¥60x — Sain. v. ii. 1 fl In a dozen passes between your- 
self and him, he shal not exceed you three hits. 1678 
Orwar Friendship in F. 1.1, 1 put by his Pass, clos'd with 
him and threw up his Heel’s. 169x Sian W. Hore eco J 
Master (ed. 2) 79 A Pass is that with which a man goet! 
quite by, and behind his adversary; the second kind which 
is called a Pass (but improperly) is that with which 2 Man 
goeth only close to his Adversary and commandeth his 
Sword. 1692 Wasuincton tr. Milton's Def. fee: vii. M.'s 
Wks, (1851) 173 You lie every where so open to blows, that if 
any one were .. to make a Pass at any part of you, he could 
hardly miss. 1752 Youne Brothers w. i, Thy bloody pass 
cleave thro’thy brother's breast. 1840 Tuackeaay Catherine 
vi, He drew his..sword aad made a pass at Mr. Sicklop. 

tb. fig. A sally of wit; a witty thrust or stroke: 
in phrases pass of pate, wit. Obs. 

1610 Suans. Term, iv. i. 244 Steale by line and lenell is 
an excellent passe of pate. 1822 Haziitr Sadée-t, Ser. un. 
viii a 173 This is a curious pass of wit. 

10. The manipulation of a juggler; the trans- 
ference or changing of the position of anything by 
sleight of hand, or the like; a trick. 


To make the pass Gn card tricks), to alter the position of | 


the cards in the pack, by dexterously bringing the lower 
cards to the top, or shifting the top or bottom card. 

. 1599 Minstteu Span. Dict., Passa, as juego de Passa, 
tuglers Bap ene and repasse. 1814 Bvaon Diary 8 Apr., 
He will yet play them a pass. ¢18x1 PAslosoph. Recreations 
97 No, ist How to make the Pass [i.e. with cards—a full 
description]. 1836 Mazayvat Yafhet xi, For hours and 
hours was I employed hy his directions in what is called 
*making the pass’ with a pack of cards, as almost all tricks 
on cards depend upon your dexterity in this manceuvre. 
3859 Wraxatt tr. KR. Houdin iv. 38 He performed the most 
difficult * passes’ with a coolness no one would expect him to 
possess. 1861 Aoy's Orn Cony, Bk. 94 As..a friend is not 
always present who can perform the pass, I will endeavonr 
todescribe it. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 346/1 To 
make the Pass (sauter la coupe), ‘ 

ll. A passing of the hands over or along anything; 
taanipulation; esp. in Mesmerism. 

3848 Titackeaay Van, Fair xxiii, Alexis, after n few passes 
from Dr. Eliiotson, despises pain, reads with the back of 
hishead. 1851 H. Mavo Pop. Suferstit, (ed. 2) 180 The em- 
pepcst of mesmeric ee: +25 a local means of tranquil- 
ising the nervous sensibility. 1874 Carrentea Mental Phys. 
WL xiv. (1879) 553 The delusion was ht up by a freqnent 
Tecourse to * a ', resembling those of the Mesmerists. 

12. Football, Lacrosse, Hockey, etc. A trans- 
ference of the ball by one of the players to another 
on his own side. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 16/2 L. who took the 
ball well from a difficult pass by C. secured a try after a 
Capital run. 1894 Badininton Libr., Football (Assoc.) 109 
Inside forwards. must, like the ontsides, be on the look-out 
for making a pass to the opposite wing. dr. (Rugoy) 332 
Some of the leading clubs soon discovered that for a pass’ 
to be accurate it must be short. 

13. In a rolling-mill: ‘A single passage of a 
i. bar between the rolls’ (Knight Dict. Afech. 
1875). 

, 1881 Ravaono Mining Gtoss., Pass..When the bar passes 

on the flat’ it is called a ffatiing-fass; if ‘on the edge’, an 
tdging-pass, 

V. +14. An iron ring through which the ball 


was driven in the game of Paut-Maub. [F. passe.] 

161: Corcr., Leve, a Mallet .. wherewith the bowle is 
raysed, and cast through the Passe at Palemaille. 1727 
Baitey vol. IL. sv. Afaz/, The Ball is struck ..so as to ron 
through an tron Arch at the End of a long Alley .. This 
Arch ig call'd the Pass. 

. The aperture formed by the corresponding 
ooh ina rolling-mill. 
§ Keicur Dict, Meck, 1635/1 The is so formed as 
to give the required shape to the metal rolled therethrough, 
1G. More fully ass-hemp: the third quality of 
Russian hemp, next to ozfshor, 

3744-50 W. Fetus Mod. Husbandm, V. m0. 87 There is 
another Sort from Russia,..called Pass-hemp, which is a 
very shaggy, coarse, og Sort, nsed —— for Roping. 
t8ra [see UTSHOT ek 1858 Siumonps Dict, Trade, Pass, 
a ie for the third classification or quality of Russian 
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hemp. 1886 W. A, Harais Yechn. Dict. Fire-Insurance, 
Pass-hemp. 


VI. 17. attrib. and Comb. 9. attrib.: (a) re- 
lating to the passing of an examination (sense 4), 
pass degree, divinity, examination, schools, etc.; 
(4) relating to the issue of passes (sense 8), pass- 
form, inspector, law, warrant, etc. 

31838 [sce 4]. 1853 'C. Beoe’ Verdant Green xii, He had 
gone toa farewell pass-party. 1868 M. Pattison Acadent, 
Organiz. vi. § 2, 236 When a pass-examination was insti- 
tuted. /éid. 238 The university should cease the pass- 
business altogether. /did. 239 It is not ible, nor is it 
proposed, that such a measure as the abodes of the pass- 
degree should be taken at once. 1883 Zimes x June 4 Some 
pass-examiner.. set a continuity of traps.. whereby the 
uawary examinee was brought to grief, 1890 Spectator 

Apr., We quite see the use of a pass examination in health 
‘or all appointments, because the State does not want to be 
burdened with invalids, 189: Daily News 8 Dec. 3/2 The 
pass-schools are once more upon us, and the pass-men in 
their white ties monopolize the High-street after breakfast 
and lunch. 1900 /étd. 23 Feb. 6/4 He also bribed the 
‘ pass inspectors’, whose business it was to see natives had 
Proper passes. 

b. Specisl combs.: +pass-bank, pasa-boat, 
see quols.; pass-box, a box for transferring car- 
tridges from the magazine to the guns on the field; 
pass-check, a ticket of admission to a place of 
entertainment allowing the holder to withdraw and 
re-enter (Simmonds Dict. 7rade 1858) ; pass-door, 
a door of communication between the stage and thc 
housein theatres; + paaa-gilt (.S¢.), ‘current money’; 
pass-hemp, see sense 16; pass-holder, one who 
holds a ‘pass’ to a theatre, ctc. (Simmonds 1858); 
pass-nole, ‘a certificate from an employer thal 
the bearer has regularly left his last employment’ 
(Webster Suppl. 1879); +pass-penny, the obolus 
placed by the ancient Greeks on the tongue of 
the dead to pay their fare over the Styx; pass- 
shooting (U.5S.), the shooting of wild ducks as 
they pass to and from the feeding-grounds in 
autumn; pass-ticket, a ticket empowering the 
holder to pass in (or out); pass-warrant, see 
quot ; pass-woman, a woman-student who passes 
an examination without honours: ef. PassmMan, 


Also PASS-MASTER, 

@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Pass-bank, the Stock or 
Fund thereto belonging ji. e. to the game of passage]; also 
the playing Place Cnt out in the Ground almost Cock-pit 
waies, 1721 in Baiwey, 1875 Knicur Dict, Afech., *Pass- 
beat, a broad, flat-bottomed boat. A flat or punt. 1856 
Dickens Lets, (1880) 1. 43x The wall dividing the front 
from the stage still remained, and the iron *pass-doors stood 
ajar. 1657 Records of Elgin (New Spaid. Cl.) 1. 300 Money 
not *pasguilt. The officers are ordained..to advertise the 
inhabitants not to receive this newe brought in base conper 
coyne. 1659 W. Gutuaie Clr. Gt. interest 1. (1724) 169 His 
Prayers, his other Service done to God, his Alms-deeds, &c. 
are not Pass-gilt before God, since they came not from a 
right Principle in his Heart..his sacrifices have been an 
abomination. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendi’s Life Peirese 
mu. 50 Whether the /Egyptians also were wont to put a 
*Passe-penny in the a of the dead, 1877 C. Hatrock 
Sfortsm, Gaz. 204 Another method is *pass shooting; that 
3B, standing . in belts of woods, over which the birds fly 
when travelling in their afternoon flights to the roosting 
and feeding grounds, 1761 Ann. Reg. 229 The friendship of 
Mr. Rolles, who had procured mea en ticket, as they-call it, 
enabled me to be ee both in the hall andthe abbey. 1840 
ee Oe XVI. 4012/2 Panpers who have no settlement 
must be maintained by the parish in which they happen to be, 
as casual poor, naless they were born in Scotland or Ireland, 
or in the islands of Man, Jersey, or Guernsey, io which case 
they are to be taken under a Speseat aan of two justices 
totheir own country. 1896 West, Gaz, 13 Feb. 1/3 One 
of the resolutions .. proposes that only women who have 
taken honours..shall be eligible for the degree, a diploma 
being offered to the ‘*passwoman’ in lieu thereof. 1900 
G. C. Bropascx Mein. & Jmpressions 349 If there should 
ever bea large influx of pass-women of the same typeas pass- 
men. .difficulties of discipline will be greatly aggravated. 


+ Pass, sd.3 Obs. rare. Alsos passe. [ad. L. 
Passui raisin-wine, made from dried grapes, neutcr 
of fassus spread out, (of fruit) spread out to dry, 
dricd, pa. pple. of pandéve to spread: cf. uve passe 
raisins. ] aisin-wine; also attrib. pass-wine. 
Now in L. form passum. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. xi 491 Now passe is maad that 
Affryk vseth make Aforn vyndage. we Cuarente Lett. 
Customs Mauritania 37 They..are fore’d to make use 
of Pass-wine, or Raisin-wine, for they call Raisin of the 
sun Pass,..it isa white Wine, hut muddy. [18zr Hoorea 
Med. Dict., Passum, Raisin-wine. 1841 Spacpinc Italy & 
ft, Ist. 1. 381 The passum was made from raisins.) 

Pass (pas), v. Forms: 3-5 passe(n, (3 passi, 
3-5 -y, 4 paci, pasi, -ye, 4-5 passyn, pacyn), 
3-7 passe, (4 pasce, 4-6 pas, pase, pace), 4- 
pass. Pa.t. and pple. passed, past (now rarely 
as pa.t.); also 4 paced, pased, 4-6 Sc. passit ; 
3-5 ipassed, ipast, 4-6 ypassed, ypast. [a. 
F. passer (11th c. in Littré, Hatz.-Darm.), a 
Com. Romanic vb.; in Pr. fassar, Sp. pasar, 
It. passare:—late pop.L. *pass@re (med.L. in Du 
Cange, with derivs. of ithe.), f. pass-zs step, 
pace, track (Pass sé.1), The primary signification 
was thus ‘to slep, pace, Seale’, but already in 
tithe, OF, it had come to denote progression or 


| him makes his DOsase penny 


PASS. 


moving on from place to place. Pass and pace 
are the same word, the forms having been in later 
times differentinted, and face restricted to those 
senses which are akin to or derived from Pace sé., 
while Aass has been retained fot the other driginal 


senses and the newer ones developed from them.] 

In Eng. pass has become the most general verb expressin 
oaward motion; passing may consist in going, running, rid- 
ing, flying, swimming, sailing, floating, gliding, or in being 
carried, drawn, driven, impelled, or moved on, in any way, 
In ay cases the intrans, sense can be expressed by gv, 
especially when construed with, or extended by, preposi- 
tions or adverbs eapressing varieties of direction, etc. but it 
can be used in many transferred senses in which go is inap- 
plicable; e.g. to fast into a new state or condition, or to 
a new subject. It differs from move in expressing the 
effect rather than the action. Without any prepositional or 
adverlaal extension, the otteloat and intrans. use is now 
chiefly confined to branches V and VI, being otherwise less 
frequent than the derived trans. and causal uses in Band C. 

As in other intrans, vbs. of motion (go, conte, depart, etc.), 
the perfect of resultant condition had originally the 2uxiliary 
ée (he is passed, they were ed): cf. sense 1, quot. ¢ 1380, 
1b, 14.., 2,¢1400, etc. This was sometimes retained even 
when pass was transitive: cf. sense 34, quot. 13757 38, quots. 
34.., 1526, etc. Hence arose the later Past prep., q.v. 

A. Intransitive uses, 
I. To yo, proceed, move onward, 

1. To go on, move onward, procced; to make 
one’s way. Now usually with some preposition, 
adv., or advb, extension = go (with same extension). 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4498, & vor to passy vorb be monns 
he garkede waste is route. ¢1320 Sir Beues 2043 (MS. A) 
Euer a was pasaunt, Tila com to Mombraunt.  ¢ 1380 Sir 
Feruinb, 2026 Wan pay weren alle yn y-paste..Florippe het 
schitte be dore faste. 14%3 Jas. 1 Aungis Q. xxii, Out of m 
contree.. Te se to pas, tuke I myn auenture. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Lave Aris (S.T.S. 178 He understude nocht that 
he suld pas be see..and thare sa mony..that may pas land 
gate. 1549 Compl. Scot, Ded. 6 Ther durst none of that grit 
companye pas bakwart nor forduart. 1593 Suaxs. 1 d/en. VI, 
tH. i, 69 Most part of all this Nigiieal was imploy'd in 

assing to and fro, About relicuing of the Centinels. 1667 

Tinton #, £. tt. 1031 A Bridge..by which the Spirits per- 
verse With easie intercourse pass to and fro, 17%7 Gav 
Ffudles .. xv. 7 But where he past, he terror threw. 

b. With advb. accusative, expressing route or 
distance, as ¢o pass that way, to pass a mile, etc. 

1300 Cursor Al. 8806 Quen he moght pass nanober gatt. 
14.. Sir Beues 89/1725 +7 (MS. C) When he was pastea myle 
froDamaske. ¢1475 RanfCotlzear 570 Seir gaitis pas thay, 
Baith to Paris in fay. 1596 Srensee /, Q. v. ii. 6 For never 
wight he lets to passe that way Over his Bridge,..But he 
i ay. 1611 Coavat Crudities 
93 After 1 was passed a few miles from Vercellis, I came into 
the Dukedome of Milan. 
once had past that way. ‘ F 

e. Of something inanimate or involuntary: To 
move on under any force, to be moyed, carried, 
conveyed, transported, impelled onward; to flow 


as water, a stream, ctc. ; j 
: Alex. & Dind. 140 From perlese paradis passe 

pe ae 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. .Vicholay's Voy. 1. ‘<P 
80 If the water do..passe aboue the gyrdlesteed, they have 
a handred Aspres. 1617 Moayson /¢in. t. 146 A bridge.. 
with three Arches, vnder which the boates passe. 1703 
Moxon Alech. Exerc. 177 ‘That the Pole may..pass from 
one Puppet to the other, as the Work may require. 1794 
Mas. Rapciirre Myst. Udolpho xv, The river was gay with 
boats passing to that ae 3846 MeCurrocn Ace. Brit, 
Eifire (1854) LL. 11 No official accounts having been kept of 
the quantity or value of the articles passing between the two 
countries, 1899 Aldbutt’s Syst. Med. VIN, 23 While the 
theophore is thns placed and the current still passing, the 
patient should be made to exercise these muscles. 

d. Of a line, string, path, etc.: To extend or 


be continued, to have its course, ‘run’. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 220 Each two Centers. .shall 
have an imaginary Axis between them, 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. \. 439 A Diameter of the Ellipse. . passing 
thro’ the given Points & and A. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 254 note, Two strong..ropes, one passing from the 
head af tha shears..to the rocks, 1813 Hosnouse Journcy 
485 ‘Tbe path passes round a bay, where there is a solitary 
cottage. 1884 Bowen & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 297 
Branch bundles passing down through the cortex. 


@. To proceed or go on in narration, considera- 
tion, or action, Now usually Parr O77 see O5 3. 
er HAUCER 47. Fase in. 265 But hit were alle to longe 


to rede The names and therefore I pace. ¢ 1386 — Prol. 36 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace. xy6g Snute Archit. F uy 
‘The whiche pillor of .60, foote in height shalbe deuide 

into .9. partes, where of the Epistilinm occupieth..one such 


1847 Tennyson Princ, t. 183 She 


part, and so passing forward as necessitie shall sequyre jn 
order as is before mencioned, 1585 T. Wasnincion tr. 


Nicholay’s Voy, 1. viii. 42, 1 will pot passe farther without 
first rabkiok: a..description of the yle, 3620 T. Grancae 
Div. Logike 309 Onc being finished, we immediately passe 
to another. ‘1899 F. Haanison Zenuyson, Ruskin, Mild, 
etc. i,10 So far we have been considering the lytical form of 


the /# Memoriam...We pass to its substance. 


PASS. 


A. Mosro Anai. Bones, Nerves, ete. 15 The marrow passes 
into the articular cavities, 1864 Tenxyson En. Ard. 326 
She rose... And past into the little garth heyond. 
b. Of spiritual destination; esp. in ¢o pass to 
God, heaven, elc. 
a@s225 Ancr. R. 330 Pet we moten puruh rndi schcome 
passen to pe heouene. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxviil. 
(Adrian) 150, I sal cume .. & cal fe .. to pass to God quhea 
we are bone. 1453 Paston Lett. 1.256 He passyd to God 
on Monday last past, at xj. of the clok befor none, 5517 
Ruaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. 6 All my good freiades 
passyd to the mercie of God. 1603 Suaks. Hamiet 1. it, 73 
All that lines must dye, Passing through Nature, to Eternity. 
3869 TENNYSON Guinevere 690 She..past To where beyond 
these voices there is peace. 
II. To go about, circulate, have currency (in 
some capacity or character). 
+8. To go about, to travel; to move about, be 
astir, be alive and active. To pass on earth (mold), 
to have one's active being, to exist: cf. Gov. B.1 b. 
Tae 72 Alex. & Dind. 741 Whi fauure 3¢ panne falee 
godus, and folliche seggen Pat pei han power of peple pat 
pacea on molde? 136a Lanot. P, Pl. A.1. 7 
Of pe peple Pat passeb non on eorpe. 1393 bid. C. vu. 67 
Hadde he wysshes at wille, Sholde no lyf lyuye, pat on hus 
londe passede. 1561 Keg. Privy Counetl Scot. 1. 162 That 
na skipparis, marineris, nor utheris pass in a y with 
thame. 3567 Gude § Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 45 He did his 
Apostillis teiche, ‘I'hrow all the warld for to pas, And till all 
Creature for to preiche, 3585 T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's 
Voy.w. i. 114 Yong mea .. passyng as I haue said, ia the 
nightes to goe about the streetes. 
+b. Well to pass, well to do, well off (cf. +well 
to live) Obs. : see WELL adv. 
4. To be handed round or about; to circulate, 
be in circulation, be current, have currency. Zo 


pass current (t+ for current): sce CURRENT a. 8. 

1589 Nasue Anat. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) 1 65 Vpstart 
reformers. .coueting to haue newe opinions passe vndertheir 
names, 3639 T. Bauais tr. Camus’ Morad Relat, 248 This 
foolish and false rule of honour, which passeth..among the 
Nobility and Geatry of France. 1715 Burnet Owa Sime 
vi. (1734) J. 161 Our money they thought would aot pass, aad 
so the Markets would not be furnished. 2733 Swiet On Death 
Dr. Swift 189 Aad then, to make thera pass the glibber, Re- 
vised by ‘ihbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 1777 Suearpan Sch, 
Scand. wu. iti, song, Let the toast pass, drink to the lass, 
3810 Sta A. Boswett Edfnburgh xiii, From haad to haad 
the whirling halfpence pass. 1872 E. W. Ronertson //ist, 
Fss. 1,1. 3 The coinage of Constantinople passed..over the 
Sse part of the Hastera world. 1886 Wanch. Exam. 13 

Jar. 5/2 A certain quantity of paper eagraved aad signed 
so as to pass instead of Hae 
5. 7o pass for, as; to be accepled as cquivalent 
to; to be taken for; to be accepted, received, or 
held in repute as. Often with the implication of 
being something else. 

3596 Suaks. Aferch, V, 1. ii. 61 God made hitn, aad there- 
fore let him passe fora man. x607 Miopteton Michael, 
Term i, iti. 289, 1 might make ny bond pass for a huadred 

ound ith’ city, 1662 Stinince.. Orig. Sacr. ut. ii, § 17 

ad Lucretius heea only a Poet, this might have passed for 
a handsomly described Fable. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ut, 29/1 The Double Rose Noble. . passes for thirty nine or 
Forty shilliags. 1711 Appison Sfect. No.1 Pp 5, I..some- 
times pass for a itn in the Assembly of Stock-johbers at 
Jonathan's. 1809 Matin Gil Blas 1X. vii, Pt You pass for 
a kind-hearted gentleman. 3870 Freeman Worm, Cong. 
(ed. 2) 1. App. 664 Something happened..which at feast 
passed for a regular election. 188 H. Spraxcer Man v. 
State, New Yoryism 1 Most of those who sow pass as 
Liberals, are Tories of a new type. 

b. Zo pass by: to be currently known by (a 
name or appellation). 

176x Hume fist. Zag. UW, App. tii, 518 Davis..discovered 
the Straits which pass by his name, /4¢d. (1806) 1V. lix. 460 
A low room, which passed by the appellation of ‘hell". 1894 
Huxiey Evol. & Ethics Prolegom. 13 That progressive 
modification of civilisation which passes by the name of the 
evolution of society’. : 

ec. Jo pass on, upon: to impose upon; to gain 
credit with. 

3678 Butiea ffud. ut. i. 1202 ‘Tis true, i thonght the 
Trick would pass Upoa a Woman well enough. @ 1680 — 
Rem. (1759) 1. 229 Illiterate Duaces undiscera’d Pass on the 
Rabble for the leara’d. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Conversation 
192, I am aow sensible that you have passed upon me very 
pleasantly. 378: C. Jounsrow Ast. 3. Funiper \. 393 This 
imposition was too gross to pass upon him. 3802-32 Bentuam 
Ration. Fudic. Evid. (5827) V. 60 Such modes of speaking 
as would not pass for reasons upon aay body. 

III. To go from one to another, be transferred. 

6. To go or be lransported from one place or set 
of circumstances to another. (Usually with prep.) 
Hey pass! a conjurer’s exclamation, professing to 
ordcr something to go from one place to another, 

¢3340 Hamro.e Prose Tr. 8 Fowheles .. pat passes fra a 
land toa-nothire. 1573-80 Baret Ade, P 163 A griefe passed 
from the side into the heart, 1727 Gav Fadlest, xiii. 35 See 
this haak-note: observe the blessing: Breathe oa the hill’. 
Heigh ! pass! ‘tis gone. 1860 Tinpact Glac. 1 iv. 248 
Nothing ..is more common than to pass, in deseendiag a 
mountain, from snow to rain. 

7. To undergo transition from one form or state 
to another, ‘to be changed by regular gradations’ 
(J.); to undergo chemical, mineralogical, siruc- 
tural, or other gradual conversion 77/0. 

¢3385 Cuaccer Z.G. WV. 1583 Hypsif., And from forme ia 
to forme it [matter] passya may. 
L 197 Jove's will was, The good should iato heavenl 
natures ten 1674 Pravrorp Skill Aftes. 1. 5 That whi 
is a fifth shall pass into a third. 5750 Bexkevey Princ. 


1618 Cuaeman Hesiod 


522 


Hum. Knowl. § 124 Ancient and rooted prejudices do often 
pass into principles. 1813 BakeweLt Introd, Geol. (x815) 
x97 It is said that peat has been discovered passing into 
mineral coal, 383: Waicut Richardson's Geol, 126 Thus 
granite passes through syenite and greenstone into basalt, 
and this last to pitehstone. 3854 Brewster More Worlds 
xv. 228 Our Earth passed from a state of chaos into an 
orderly world. s855 Prescorr Philip Lf, 1. iii, 179 The 
hatred of theologians has passed into a proverh, 1873 B. 
Stewart é/eat (ed. 2) §84 A substance passes from the solid 
to the liquid state. 3899 Addbutt's Syst. Med, VU. 595 
The patient then passes into a severe general lichen, after 
the ordinary type, 

8. Law. Of property: To be conveyed ¢oa person; 
to go by conveyance, or come by inheritance 4, 


into the hands of. 

3429 Rolls Parlé. WV. 344/3 Neyther be colour or occasion 
of feffement or of yeft of gode moeble passede be Dede, nar 
other wyse. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. IY, 404 The gifte so mad 
to him passid into him fulli and hooli. 1574 tr. Littleton’s 
Tenures 47 Al the rente and service .. bee incidences to the 
reversion and passe by the graunte of reversion. 3651 Bia.e 
Num, xxvii. 7 Thou shalt cause the inheritance of their 


moste parti | father to passe vntothem. 3642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Ba. tii. $ 204. 


gr If liverie and seisin bee made unto the Monke. .nothing 
shall passe thereby. 1818 Cruise Digest {ed. 2) V. 5x The 
advowson passed, tase it was clearly referred to ia the 
grant. 3883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 337/1 There is no 
case in which the benefit of a personal covenant, not assign- 
able on the face of it, has been held to pass by assignment. 

9. To be atlered between two (or more) persons 
matnally ; lo be interchanged or transacled, as dis- 
course, communications, letlers, mutual offices. 

1568 T. Howett Ard. Amitie (1879) gx Remember yet the 
friendly wordes, ypast betweene vs twaine, ¢ 1592 Marlowe 
Few of Malta wu. 462 Here must no speeches passe, nor 
swords be drawne. rgg98 Suaxs. Merry WV. i. v.63 Now 
M, Broome, you come to know What hath past hetweene 
me, and Fords wife. 1712 StaEve Sfect. No. 263 p5 Two 
Letters which passed between a Mother and Son very lately. 
3773 Gotosm. Stoops to Cong. v, 1) know what has past 
between you, 1819 SHELLEY Julian § AMaddalo 158 The 
Count entered, Salutations passed. 1885 Gd. Words 258/2 
‘Then, by-and-by, the vesper hells at ten ring out from the 
steeple,..some moral reflections pass. 

IV. With reference to place left: To go-way 

10. To go away; to go forth, depart, 

Srom (tof of) a place, thing, or person, Of a 
thing: To be taken away or removed ( from). 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 13731 Giue vs bi dome, aad lat vs pas. 
c1330 King of Tars 49 That schul ye witea ar ye pase, 
33.. Cursor Af, 400% (Gate) If bu will pai sal ee And 
cum nohut ia his hand percas. ¢ 1384 Cuavucer //. Fame 1, 
239 And shortly of this thyng to pace. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
896 Pas fro my presens on payac of pilyfie. ¢ 3435 Torr. 
Portugal 1483 Wee the wyld bestis gan he passe To aa hye 
ph 1486 Sir G. Have Law Arins (S. T. S.) 147 To pas 
of the contree. 1530 Patscr. 653/2, I passe, 1 go forthe or 
away, fe passe. 61x Biete Alat?. xxvi. 39 If it be possible, 
let this cup passe from me. 1819 Byron Juan u. cx, The 
sand Swam round and rouad, and all his senses pass’d. 1879 
E. Aawouo Zé. Asia in. (1883)66 The holy maa..made The 
eight prostratioas,., Then turaed and passed. 

+b. To pass one’s way: to depart. Obs. 

03375 Se. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & [udas) 384 pane pe 
apostolis can assay owt of pe land to pass bar vay. lid. 
xxxili. (George) Be [He] lape one horse & passit his way. 
1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 184 Ia pess lete thame pass thar 
vay. ¢1386 Cnaucer Afiiier's 7. 387 That we may frely 
passen forth onre way. ©1435 Zorr. Portugal 771 And bys 
way fast ageyn dyd pase. f 

c. fig. To deparl, diverge from a course, practice, 
principle; 40 pass from (+ of) =to leave, abandon, 
forsake; + /o pass of wit, to go out of one’s wits. 

¢3400 Destr. Troy 8685 Sum walt iato wodenes, & of wit 

ast. ¢€ 5449 Pecock Refr. 1.176. A man lencth..and passith 
ro that that he hath toke upoa him to kepe as lawe of God. 
1497 Br. Aucock Afons Perfect. Ciij, As a heane yt passeth 
fro cher egges & suffre them to be colde. 19777 WATSON 
ee Jd, 1. x. 285 Intreating him..to pass from the other 
axes. 

hh. To depart from this life, decease, die. a. 
with various extensions, as 40 pass hence, etc. 

@ 3300 Cursor AL. 17019 Pe... wittes five. .all sal be tint er 
saul pas. @1330 Roland & V. 330 To sende him mizt & 
space, -. Er he hennes passe, ¢ 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
295 (MS. B) Aad for po soufes bat hethen are past. 1482 
SMonk of Evesham (Arb) 72 The sowlys that_passya heas 
out of this world. 1583 Leg. Bf, St. Androis Pref. 74 Lyk 
to our faythfull pastoris past befoir. 1613 Suaks. Hen. Vill, 
iv. ii. 162 His long trouble now is passing Out of this world. 
187x R. Exuis Catudlus \xiv. 153 No handful of earth shall 
bury me, pass’d to the shadows, 1874 L. Steruen Hours 
in Library (1892) 1. vii. 237 There passed from among us a 
man who held a high.. position in English literature. 

b. simply. Now arch. ot dial. 

1340 Ayend. 214 Non ne wot huanae he ssel sterue ue 
huaane he ssel pact. ¢1386 Cnaucer Sgr.'s 7. 486 Myn 
harm 1 wol confessen er Ipace. 3438 ia Z. E. Wilts (1883) 
38 3yf pat I passe Rather ban sche. 3593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V’/, 
ul. ti. 25 Disturbe him not, let him passe ceably. 1605 
— Lear v. iii. 314 Vex not his ghost, O let him passe. 5850 
Tennvson fx Alent, Ix, He past; a soul of nobler tone, 
3878 SEELEY Stein 111. 560 About 6 o'clock [he] was seea to 
turn on his left side, breathe a deep sigh, and pass. 

V. To go by, move past. 

12. To go by. Now the leading intransitive 
sense of the simple verb. (Not in J.) 

€1320 Sir Benes 849 (MS, A) A wende pasi in grip & pes, 
Pe stiward cride; ‘Leip on & sles’, 1430 Syr 7 ryam. 219 
Aa olde kny3t that may hur lede, Tylle sche be paste. 1477 
Ean Rivers (Caxton) Dictes oe passed a theef byfore 
alexandre. 1549 Compt. Scot. ed. 6 The hagbutaris past 
neir to the camp of ther enemeis. x6rz Bier x Sani. xvi, 10 
Againe Tesse made senen of his sonnes to passe before 


- PASS. 


Samuel. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4445/3 The Right of the Foot 
.., pass'd yesterday in Review before his Grace. 1842 
Tennyson Voyage vi, And hills and scarlet-mingled woods 
Glow'd for a moment as we past. 1878 B. Tavton Denka- 
fron ut, ii. tog At a distance ] Have scen thee pass. Mod. 
Allow me to pass, please. Looking oa as the procession 


passed, 
b. Of things: To be moved, conveyed, impelled 


past; to flow past, Also jig. 
13.. K. Als, 2192 That taunce paced without harme: Ac 


E Aleunare him smot thorugh the brest. 3585 T. WASHINGTON 


tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. xii. 14 At the beginning of the valley 
asse two smal rivers. 3590 SPENSER #7. Q. 1. ii, 22 And 
igh hath set his throne where Tiberis doth pas. sg94 
Suans. Rick. £11, 1. ii. 38-My Lord stand backe, and let 
the Coffin passe. 3596 — 3 Hen. 1V,1v. i. 95 The nimhle- 
footed Mad-Cap, Prince of Wales,.. that daft the World 
aside, And bid it passe. @1 Maes. Benn Dream, The 
grove was gloomy 2ll around, Anrmuring the stream did 
pass. 1748 Tuomson Cast. /ndol. 3. vi, Gay castles in the 
clouds that pass. 1836 J. H. Newatan Payee in Lyra 
Apost. (1849) 65 The pageant of a kingdom vast, And 
things unutterable, past Before the Prophet's eye. 
¢. With varions complementary adjs., mostly of 
negative meaning, as 40 pass unheeded, unnoticed, 


etc. Ht. and fig. 

s607 Miopteton Michaelut. Term u. i. 109 Do 1 pass al. 
together unnoted, think you? 1624 Quarizs Div. Poems, 
Sion’s Sonn. (1717) 382 Those crimes Which past unthought 
of in my prosp’rous times. 1766 Fonpver, Serm. Yung. Wom. 
(1767) Y. 1. 53 Ut is done every day, and passes unregarded. 
3784 Cowrer ask 1. 317 Nor unnoted pass ‘Lhe sycamore, 
capricious in attire. 1809 Byron Lng. Bards & Se. Kew. 255 
Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here? 

13. Of time and temporal things, conditions, etc. : 
a. Of time: To elapse, glide by, come lo an end. 

13.. R. Grove (Rolls) App. XX. 578 Twelf hundred & 
sixtene per to 3eres were Ipassed, ar pis were ido. 3377 
Lanot. 2. PLB. v. 416 And vigilies aad fastyng dayes alle 
pise late I passe, And ligge abedde in featen. 5388 Wyctir 
{2 xvil. ss Mi daies ben passid. 1523 Lp. Brrners F7oiss. 

. 84 The first day passed without aay thing doyag. 1697 
Devpen Virg. Georg. mu. 82 More Ages.. Than have from 
Tithon past to Carsar's Days. 1736 BuTtLer Anal, 1. ii 
Wks. 1874 I. 42 If the husbandmaa lets, his seedtime pass 
without sowing, the whole year is lost tohim. +826 Drsracit 
Viv. Grey ¥. x, The first few days.,appear to pass very 
slowly. 3856 Sia B. Bropiz Psychol. dng. 1. iv. 148 As we 
advance in age so do the years pass more rapidly. Jad. 
Make haste; time passes ! 

b. Of things in time. 

33... Cursor J1.27630 If pou be fair, it passes sone. x38 
Wryeur Luke xxi. 33 Heuene and erthe schulen passe: but 
my wordis schulea aot passe. 3502 ATKYNSON tr. De imi. 
fatione 1. xx, 169 ‘The worlde passeth with all his plesaunt 
delites, 590 Spenser ¥. Q. ut. xii. 75 So passeth, in the 

assing of a day, Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the 

lowre, 1667 Mitton P. L. v. 453 Not to let th'occasion 

ss. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Pasi, i. 20 Beauty's a Charm, 
Ent soon the Charm will pass. @3971 Gasy Song 10 Skies 
serene Speak aot always winter past. 1847 JAMES Brigand 
i, Thus passed the earlier part of the day's journey. 1882 
‘Tennyson To Virgil vii, Kings and realms that pass to rise 
no more. 
VI. To go or get through. 

14. To go or get through (esp. by a narrow or 
contracted passage, or in face of obstructions and 
difficulties); 10 have, obtain, or force passage, to 
make one’s way. Also of things. , 

3320 Sir Beues 4417 (MS, A) To Jesu he made his praiere 
.. Pat he moste pase wib is lif, To sen is childrea and is wif, 
€3328 Meir. Honz, 70 What thyng sall passe qwyte; Aad be 
noght in this snarres tane. ¢3400 Destr, Tray 31149 The 
tes... pai stake,.. Neuer in purpos Mp to pas at 

om efte. 5 Act x Hen. VIM, c.9 Preamble, The 
Kynges Subgiectes shal nott..passe on horsehacke. .nor on 
fote by that way. 3585 T. WASHINGTON tr, Nicholay's Voy. 
1v. x¥. 129 Through which narrow streights, Alexander 
..made his armie to passe. 1588 Suaxs, 72. A. tt 290 
Mut. My Lord you passe not heere. Zit, What _villaine 
Boy, bar'st me my way io Rome? 1667 Mitton P, 2.1 
480 And they who to he sure of Paradise Dying put on the 
weeds of Dominic Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis d. 
a3700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew sv., [At] Billiards, when the 
(pe throngh the Court or Porch, it is said to pass. 
31879 E. Aanotp Lt. Asta i, (1883) 80 At the gates he set 
A wiple guard, and bade no man should pass By day or 
aight, issuing or entering in. 

ME 3563-7 Bucnanan Aefornt. St. Andros Wks, (1892) 12 

‘onan salbe admittit .. to the philosophie that has aocht 
passit be the first or second classe of humanite. 


+b. To make the passage of a channel or sea. 
31988 B.C, ia Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. LIL. 135 From Dun- 
kerke is lately come to Lisbonea smale shipp. .having passed 
in vij daies. 1662 J. Davies tr. M/andetslo's Trav. 102 
hundred small vessels.. which came from Cananor and the 
coasts of Malabar, and had pass’d, notwithstanding the 
blockhouse of Dutch vessels. 


c. Of things: e.g. to be admitted through @ 


customs barrier. 

1637 Star Chamb. Decree §6 in Milton's Areop, (Arb) 12 
Nor shall any Searcher, Wayter, or other Officer belonging 
to the Custome-house,-. suffer the same to passe. 1849 

-Macautay Hist. Eng. vi IL 115 The officers of the customs 
allowed the superstitious garments and trinkets to pass. 
d. To go through a duct; to be voided. 

1931 AnautHnor Adznients 1. vi. (1735) 17 Such [substances], 
whose Tenacity exceeds the Powers of Digestion, will neither 

ass nor be converted into Aliment. 801 Azed. Frat V. 480 

hen a bougie caa readily pass, there is no necessity for 
using any other method. s869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 181 Tf large quantities are given, much passes 
bowels, 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. VV. 233 The patient was 
progressing satisfactorily, save that .. the buttoa had 
passed. 


PASS. 


15. To be allowed or not stopped by a censor, 
lo go uncensured ; lo go without cheek or chal- 
lenge; lo be lolerated or allowed to serve the 
purpose; to be successful as an expedient or trick; 
ta ‘ga down’, to ‘ do’; to pass muster. 

13.. Cursor AL. 28707 (Cott.) For quen a sin was wroken 
sua, Hu sal he passe has hundret ma, 1565 Aap. Paaker in 
Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 28 We thinke it maye so passe 
well ynoughe. 1613 Suas. /few. VITZ, Prol. 11 Those that 
come to see Oncly a show or two, and so a gree ‘The Play 
may passe. 1678 Wvenerey Love ina Woody. iii, Indeed 
and indeed, the trick will not pass, Jonas. 1781 Cowrrr 
1Vks. (1837) XV. 92, ) never suffer a line to pass till 1 have 
made it as good as I can. a18s0 Rossertt Dante § Cire. 
1. (1874) 108 ‘This sonnet..might be divided yet more nicely, 
and made yet clearer; but this division may pass, 1876 
Ouwa Winter City vi. 130 Pranks that pass in a palace, 
though the police would interfere in a ae garden, 

16. To be allowed nnd approved by a court, 
legislature, or deliberative body; to ‘get through’; 
to receive legislative sanction; to be ratified. 

1568 Gaarron Chron, 1], 110 Vpon him onely whome the 
king nominated, he compelled most_commonly the election 
to passe. 1579 Forks feskins’s Parl. 376 The hill will 

asse neuer the sooner. 1672 Maryvet. Corr, Wks. 1872-5 
fi. 409, L tell him that we must get the Patent, passe before 
Parliament. 17x Appison Sfzct, No. 72? § ‘his Resolu- 
tion passed in a general Club Verne Contradicente, | 1765 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 154/2 A motion was lately made in the 
Irish house of commons to address his pe laa it 

assed in the negative. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 61 
That great body of our statute law which passed under those 
whom they treat as usurpers. 1880 M¢Cartuy Own Times 
IV. lviti. 285 The bill passed without substantial alteration. 

17. To go or get ibrough any trial successfully; 
spec. to be successful in an examination, to reach 
or satisfy the required standard. To pass master, 


ele., to graduate as master, etc. (in some faculty). 

1600 O. E.(? M. Sutcurra) Refi, Lidel t, viii, 217 Parsons 
is not onely a practitioner, but also has passed master in 
this facultic, 1727-41 Cnamarns Cyci. s.v. Degree, To pass 
bachelor of divinity, the candidate must have been seven 
venrs master of arts. 1833 Maravat P. Simple xxxviii, If 
i ass, which I trust I shall be able todo, 1840 Aucyct. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XX. 498/2 The candidate for mathematical honours 
must, in the first instance, “pass "inclassics, 1843 Penny Cycl. 
XXVI. 29/2 Candidates will pass who show a competent 
knowledge in any two of the subjects. The list of the 
candidates who have passed is to ublished. 1898 in 
Athenzum 11 tet) 583/2 Lest it should be sup that 
no Lawrence conld pass for the arnillery. 1876 Luseock 
Elem. Educ, in Contemp, Rev. June 79 Only 62,000 passed 
in any extra subject. 
+18. To succeed, to be successful. Ods. 
€1400 Desir. Troy 8295 Than Troiell..Wald hane led the 
lord a-lytie to pe towne; But..Thai pullid hym with pyne, 
but passid bar noght. 1481 Caxton Godefroy ceviil. 304 
They ansuerd that it shold be hard to be had, aot with- 
stondyng they muste essaye, ffor they myght passe in none 
other maner. 1589 Nase Martins Months Mlinde Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 161 Howe they meane than to proceede (if they 
pzsse) shall hee a Mumchaunce for me. 

VII. To go beyond, exceed, excel, surpass. 
+19. To excel, to surpass; to go to excess, Obs. 
1380 Wryeur IVks. (1880) 392 Pou3 pai be lesse in 00 
chirche, pai passen in an-oper. ¢1394 P. Pi. Crede 846 
Paraunter y miz3te Passen par auenture, & in som poynt 
emen. 1440 /fomydon 916 In alle the feld was none so 
wight, But if it were my ford the kynge, For he is passand 
in cuery thynge. 1526 Sxe.ton Magny/. 1401 So dyd he 
excede & passe. a3s3zg — Ph. Sparowe 151 Because that 
she dyd pas In poesy to endyte. 1§73-80 Baaxt dé. P 
169 Onely Demosthenes passeth, or excelleth. 1602 Lie 
T. Cromwell vy. iii, 123 My faith compar'’d with thine as 
tnuch shall pass As doth the diamond excel the glass. c16x1 
Cuarman /éiad 1. 594 The fairest man... Of all the Greeks, 
save Peleus’ son, who pass'd for gen’ral frame. 

+b. qguasi-impersonal, /¢ passes: it exceeds all 

ordinary limits, passes description, ‘beats every- 
thing’. Obs, 

1549 Cuatonrr tr. EZrasm. on Folly K ij, It passeth, 
to see what sporte and passetyme the Godds them selues 
hhaue, at suche folie of these selie mortall men. 1599 
Porter Angry Wom, Abingd. in Hazl, Dodsley V 11. 352, 
I, bearing her,..!ed her such a dance in the dark as it 
ane 1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. 1. ii. 178 There was such 
zughing, and Hellen so blusht, and Paris so chaft, and all 
the rest so peneht, that it past. «16sg8 Crevetanp [Vks. 
1687) 376 Von keep such Hurly-bnrly that it passes. 1689 

waowELL Bury F, 1, i, And were as merry as pass‘d. 

VIII. 20. Of events: To go on or proceed in 
the course of ee ; to take place, oecur, happen. 
Formerly with indirect obj.: see quot. 1342. 
aigaz Watt Let. in Wks. (1861) p. xix, That I should 
write and declare such things as hane passed me whilst 
1 was in the Emperor’s Court. sg90 Srexser F, Q. 1. i. 30 
If he did know Of straunge adventures, which abroad did 
E: 1667 Mitton P. Z. vit. 173 Heav'n is for thee too 
igh To know what passes there. 1738 Braxerey A/cipar. 
u, $25, I am attentive to all that passes, 1802 Mar. Epce- 
wort Moral 7,1. iti. 27 Reflect coolly upon what has passed. 
1855, Macautay é/ist. Eng. xvi, 111. 726 Intelligence of 
what was passing was conveyed to the Lord President. 

TX. Used in reference to provess of law. 

LAF. Passer, orig. to proceed, go on: cf. the legal sease of 

‘ocess ', ‘proceedings ‘.] 

- Of a jury (assize, inquest): To sit in inguest 
on or upon; to decide ar adjudicate de/ween parties; 
lo give a verdict for or agatns?!. arch. 

i Vearbhs. 20 § a1 Edw. / (Rolls) 399 Lassise passe, 
ke dyt ke Willem sun pere..ne mornt poynt seysy. /did. 

or [see a2 below). «1377 Liber Assisarum (Repts. of 
Edw. 111, ed. 1679) 5 Si l'assise passe pur le demandant. 


/ 
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bid. 46 EtYassise passa sur le point contre le barun et Ja feme.) 
a Evang, Nicod. 243 in Werrig Archiv LIL. 396 He 
chesed a quest, on him to pas. 1437 NoflsofParit. LV. 5090/2 
If the seid Thomas Stainford, perceyve that eny enquest 
woll not passe with his entent. 144: T. Brextncton Corr, 
(Rolls) 11. arg We avis..not lightly to passe npon suche 
opp of your demaynnes. 1454 Nodls of Parit. V. 239/2 

y the Jurre that passed betwene the said Duke and the 
said ae it was founde that the same ‘Thomas was 
gylty. 1473 Sia J. Pasron in P. Lett. 111. 84 The jurye that 
passyd again Sanadre. 1495 Act 11 ffen. V/i,c. a1 Such 
—— as passen and ben impanelled upon issues joined 

tween partie and partic in the Courtes of the same Citie. 
1599 Warn. Faire Wo. ti. 1209 Master Shiriff, ye shal not 
need to returne any Tury to passe npon him, for he bath 
pleaded guilty. 1688 Fruit. //0. Comm. (1803) X. aa Jurors, 
which ee upon Men in Tryals for High Treason, ought 
to be Freeholders, 1752 J. Lourmtan Form of Process 
(ed, 2) 203 The Clerk saith to the Prisoner *.. these Men 
which you shall hear called ..are to s between our 
Sovereign Lord the King and you, upon Trial of your Life 
and Death’, 1887 Pall Mail G. 4 Nov. 2/1 Judge Stephen 
has decided that a jury conld not be trusted to pass npon 
the question of Endacott's good faith. 1901 MW. Amer. Kev. 
Feb. 248 Sheriffs’ juries should never he asked to do more 
than pass upon the estates of the alleged lunatics. 

b. To serve or ‘sit’ om (ufon, tin) a jury, 
assize, or trial. 

1574 Water, Arch. in roth Ref. fist, ASS. Conin. 
App. Vv. 333 ‘Lhinhahitanntes .. used to passe in juries of 
trial. 1597 in Ferguson & Nanson Afunre. Ree. Carlisle 
(1889) a77 Yf thes [slander] may goe unpunished, it is not 
for noe honest man..to pass npon any jury. 1753 J. 
Loutman Form of Process (ed. 2) 40 With a List of the 
Assizers Names and Designations, that are to pass upon his 
Assize. Afod. Furyman's Oath (Sc. Criminal Cases), You 
fifteen swear by Almighty God... yon will trnth say and no 
truth conceal, in so far as you are to pass on this assize. 

c. Of a court, a judge, tbe law: To adjudicate, 
pass sentence zfor,or. Also trans. (With indirect 
passive.) 

1s3x Tinpare Pathw. Script, Wks, (Parker Soc. 1848) 11 
When the law hath passed upon us, and condemned us to 
death, 1545 Rayxotn Byrth Mankynde Prol. Cij, Yf 
every thynge in this wonrdle shold be wayed and passyd 
ypon after this sorte. 1586 A. Day Ang. Secretary 1, (1625) 
137 The Jaws must further passe vpon bim. 1605 Suaxs. 
Lear m. vii, 24 We may not passe vpon his life Without the 
forme of Lustice. 1640 D. Caworty Three Serm:, (1641) 1a A 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer, which passes upon life 
and death. 1680 Hicxertncitn Narr. fryal Wks. 1716 
Il. 208 The wicked World..cannot pass npon it..till they 
have first defiled it with Lies and Slanders. 21863 C. P. 
Daty in Ct. Comm, Pleas, New York in Herald & Genealog. 
(1863) 345 It does not fall within the sphere of my judicial 
duty to pass upon that question. 1896 Law Times C. 4g1/t 
The conception of a judge to pass on questions of law, and 
a jury to pass on questions of fact. 


22. Of a verdict, sentence, or judgement: To be 
rendered, given, or pronounced ; of justice: To be 
executed; + (rarely) of a case or suit: To be de- 
termined or decided (quot. 1453). 

[1x93 Vearbks. 20 § ax Edw. ¢ gor Unkes jugement ne 


pe sur le verdyt de le assise: kar, apres le Assise passe, © 


les partyes aveyent jour pur oycr lur jugement ; ¢ la partye 
demandant ne voleyt pluys venyr en Court. did. 411 
Entre ky ¢ ky passa le jngement?] «1380 in Horstmann 
Altenglische Legenden (1878) 1. 32/2 Pe sentence, mayden, 
asoylep be, Whon pat hit passep on me. 
Parit. V. 267/2 \f., the mater pleded passe or be demed 
for the Pleintf therin. 
sentence passe from thine own face. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Gout. Eng. 1. xxxix. (1739) 59 After Verdict, Judzment passed 
according to the letter of the Law, 1771 Gotps. //ist, 
Eng. 11.82 A similar sentence passed against some of his 
adherents, 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, dudia I. Ww. v. 199 Before 
his arrival, nnlimited condemnation had passed on the whole 
of his proceedings. 1891 Law Nef. Weekly Notes 78/2 
The verdict and judgment passed for the plaintiff. 

+b. Of the aceused: To undergo trial and sen- 


tenee; to be sentenced. Oés. rare. 

1633 Lo. Beannas Avon Ixxxii. 254 To dyssymell the 
matter vayleth not, syn that Huon must passe by ingement ; 
bowe saye yon, shall he be hangyd or drawen? 

X. +23. To eare, to reck. (Usually with 
negative.) Ods. a. Const. for: to pass for, lo enre 
for, regard, mind. 

1548 Oe ort rie Par. Acts a Base god Sylas, 
not syng for theyr whyppyng..prayed and aong hymines. 
e753 Dark. Depos. (Surtees) 10g She. .said that she dyd 
not passe yfall ropers were hanged. 41568 AscHaM Scholem, 
1 (Arb) 82 They passe for no Doctores: They mocke the 
Pope: They mane on Luther. 1606 G. W[ooococke] f/ist. 
Justine xiv. 61 Neither doe 1 passe greatly for my life, 1633 
G. Haapeer Temple, Foreranuersvi, Yet if you go, | passe 
not; take your way. mF H. M. tr. Zrasm, Collog, 292, \ 
do not so much pass for the oe 

+b. Const. of (el. to ree Y) on, por. Obs. 

1542 Uoaut Erasm, Apoph. a4 The scoldying of hrathels 
is no more to hee passed on then the squckyng of welle 
wheles, a1548 Hatt Chron. Edw. [V 212 For he passed 
litle, either of the pein of his sernannt, or of his charge and 
expence. 31555 Eorn Decades 1a Thinhahitantes passe not 
on them, 1561 T. Hoay tr. Castigtione's Courtyer u. (1577) 
Hj, In our countrey of Lumbardy these matters are not 
passed vpon. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 47, | passe 
of my honour more than life. 1598-9 [sce d}. 

te. Const. with r2fin. or af. To care, concern 
oneself, trouble oneself; to seruple, hesitale, stickle; 
to tnke any heed ; to ‘mind’, object. Oés. i 

1548 Uva. Erasm,. Par. Like A conetous Phariscis 
passed Jesse at the violacion or breakyng of gods (uN yay 
then of their tradicions. 1549-62 Strrxvotp & Il. Fs. 
Iv. 22 Of frendship to neglect the handes they passe or care 
no whit. 1563 //onilies ue Place Prayer tt (2859) 349 Much 


1453, Rolls of | 
1580 Sipxey Ps. xvis. ii, O, let my | 


PASS. 


wicked people s nothing to resort tothe church. 15 

. Stock wooo Seri. 24 Ang. Aijb, [ passe very little to 
iudged of them, a@162g E, Cuatonen Six Ser, (1699) 149 
Yo retaine it, it passeth not to forgoe halfe her controversies. 

+d. Const. with clause, becoming at length 
object of pass; in later use with obj. sb, = care for, 
regard. Os. 

Cf. "1 care not who he is’, ‘Not regarding his entreaties’. 

1549 in Disc. Connon lVeal Eng, (189) p. lii, He passythe 
not what he saythe, nor what he dothe, so that he may 
satisfie his vngodlie desires. 1851 Roainson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 
i. viii, (1895) 255 Nor the Vtopians passe not how many of 
them they bring to distruction. 1573 ‘Tussen //1s8, (1878) 
104 Three poles to a hillock (1_pas not how long). a 1617 
Bayne On Coloss. (1634) 340 Passe not you who doth give 
sentence against you. 1633 G. Heaaerr Yempie, Fore- 
runners ti, 1 passe not, 1, what of the rest become. 

1598-6 B. Jonson Case is Altered v. ad fin., Signiors, for 
you, £ pass you not, though I let you pass; for in truth 

pass not of you, @164x Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. iv. 
(1642) 270 Not passing his much and often intreaties she 
continned ber refnsall. 1647 H. More Song of Soxd 1. 1. alii, 
{He] deemed it no small disgrace That that bold youngster 
should so little passe His learned speech. 

+, With emphatic expansion: /o pass nothing 
al all, not to pass a fly, pin, straw, whit. Obs, 

1586 Ope Antichrist 132 They passe not a poppe of the 
Magistrates. 1573 J Jones Bathes of Bath Pref. 5 So for 
the reprochfull words of the backhiting Zoilus I passe not 
a strawe. 3 G. Harvey Lelter-dh. (Camden) 27 He .. 
said he passid not ani thing at al of there displeasure. 1579 
‘Lomson Caloin's Serni, 1 int. 54/2 We passe not a flie for it. 
@1592 Greene A/phonsus 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 228 Whoe'er it be, 
Ido not passa pin, 1610 Day Festivads iii (1615) 63 Nor 
doe we passe a whit what lew or Gentile can say against it. 

XI. Elliptical or absolute uses of B or C. 

24, Fencing. To make a pass; to thrust, lunge. 
Const. on, por. 

1598 Savioro f’ractice x#*j, You may suddenly passe with 
your left foot ., aad turne your point vader his Rapier. 
1598 B. Jonson Ap. Manu in Hus, 1, v. (1616) 17 Bod. A 
well-experienc’d hand would passe vpon you, at pleasure. 
Mat. How meane you, Sir, passe vpon me? Bod, Why, 
thus Sir (make a thrnst at me) comein. 1602 Sans. Tred. NV. 
im. i. 48 Nay, and thou passe vpon ine, Ile no more with 
thee. 60a — Ham. v. ii, Laertes, you hut dally, I pray 
you passe with your best violence. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev.1. iii, And if a horned divell should burst forth, | would 
passe on him with a mortall stocke. 1700 Dryvoen Palamon 
& Arc. 1. 196 ‘They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to 
bore Their Corslets. . 

25. Conjuring. To cause any objeet to pass, as 
by magic, from one person or place to another. 

1589 Pasgurl's Ref. D iij, No body knowes how it came or 
how 1t went, for, since she was deliuered, (passe and repasse) 
the childe was neuer heard of. 1627 H. Burton Lait. Pope's 
Bull Ep. Ded. 19 ane? are like cnnning lugglars, that can 
passe and repasse at pleasure. 

26. Cards and Dice. @. In primero, poker, etc.: 
To throw up one’s band, retire from the game. 

1599 Minsuev Sp. Diet., Dial. iii 26, 1 am come to passe 
againe. 1717 Prior Admat. 284 As in 3 Inckless gamester’s 
place, She would not play, yet must not pass. 1816 Sincrer 
ilist. Cards 246 When the first player says Pass, every one 
is obliged to discard, notwithstanding any one may have an 
ace or a six in hand. @1889 American Hoyle in Farmer 
Americanisms, ‘1 pass‘ is a term used in draw poker, to 
signify that a player throws up his hand, and retires from 
the game, 

b. In euchre, napoleon, ete.: To decline or 
voluntarily forgo one’s opportunily (as of making 
the trump): sce Eucnre sd. 1. 

1884 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 9) XVII. 2290/1 The eldest hand 
may decline to play, when he ee ‘L pass’. If the eldest 
hand passes, the next player to the left has a similar option 
of standing or passing, and so on all round. .. Jf all pass, the 
hand is not played. 

+c, To win in the game of PassaGE, q.v. Ods. 

1600 Munpay & Daavton Sir J. Okdcastic Fiv, dunt. 1 
must hane the dice, What do we play at? Sug Passage if 

e please... ar, George, You are out. Gine me the dice, 
pace for twentie pound. 1680 [see PassaGe 15], @ 1900 
B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Passage, a Camp-Game, with three 
Dice, Doublets, making up ‘Ten or more, to Pass or Win, 
any other Chances lose. 1785 in Mew Cant. Dict. 

37. a. To pass the ball at Football, etc,: see 46 b. 

1888 [see sense 46d]. 

b. (U. S.) To throw and catch a ball: see quot. 

1889 Frail. Asser. Folklore Vl. No. 5 In New England 
the ordinary term used to express the throwing and catchin 
of a ball hy two or more persons is ass. * Let's go ont an 


B. Transitive uses. (From A V, VI, VIL.) 
I. To go by (something). Trans. of A V. 
28. To go by, to proceed past (a person or thing); 
lo leave behind or on one side as one goes on. 
c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 273/50 Po heo pe croiz i-passede 

hadden: a-jein to be weie ie cam. 13.. Nelig. Pieces /r. 
Thornton ALS. 39 Swa pat nan bonre passe the pat fou 
ne sall be swetely ocupyed. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 564 ‘Whe 
perlouse pointtes bat passe you behoues, Ilit is vnlike 
any lede with his liffe pas. 1461 J. Paston in P. Left. 11.3 
There have not passid Thetford, not EAT eccc. 1 
T. Wasuneton tr. Michkolay’'s Moy. 1. it. 31 b, [We followe: 
on along the coast..to passe the cape Malee. 1615 CuarMan 
Odyss, v1, 305 Thus, passing him, she to the virgins went. 
1784 Cowrer Task iv. 211 Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s 
wing, Unsoil'd, and swift, and of a silken sound. 184s 
Texxvson Sir Galahad 8x 50 L hostel, ball, and grange. 
Mod. Many carriages passed the door, { never pass he 
spot without thinking of him. — —_ 

b. To get to the other side of; ta avoid, escape. 


Obs. or dial, ’ 
¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4603 To passe pat persecu- 


PASS. 


cioune. 1894 R. Reio Poems 88 (E. D. D.) The herds wad 
gang five mile ahoot ‘I'ae pass this lanely brae. 

+29. fg. Vo go by without atteading to; to 
leave unnoticed ; to neglect, disregard, omit. Oés. 

€1380 Wrerip Wes. (1880) 448 etany, wib bes newe 
hilawis, passinge pe wedding wib goddis lawe, makib pes 
newe rotun sectis. 1g95 Suans, Jokve u. i, 258 If you fondly 

¢ our profter'd offer. 1607 — Cor. u. ili. 207 You should 
ane ta’ne th'aduantage of his Choller, And pass'd him 
vnelected, 1643 Sir ‘I. Browne Aelig. Med. 1. § 29, I 
wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could pass that 
great and indisputable Miracle, the cessation of Oracles, 
1648 Evetyn Diary 21 May,We dined at Sienna, where we 
coud not passe admiring the great church. . 
b. To omit in narration, to leave unmentioned. 

1g85 T. Wasuineton tr. Wicholay's Voy. WV. xxxiii. 156 
Other goodly ordinances, which I passe with silence. 1616 
R. C. Sines Whistle 1. 469 To passe the papist and the 
Lutheran, Their trans and consubstantiation, 1697 Dryvoen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 239 Nor must we pass untold what Arms 
they wield. Jdid. 11. 415, 1 pass the Wars that. spotted 
Linx’s make With their fierce Rivals, for the Females sake. 
1890 Times 6 Dec, 12/4 We may pass the cleaning-rod and 
the downhill position; they are not of much consequence. 

e. U.S. To omit payment of (a dividend, etc.). 

1890 Financial News 7 July, A few days ago the National 
Bank of —— passed its interim dividend, and now., the 

Ranco Nacional of —— has suspended specie payments. 
+d. Zo pass one’s flag (Naval), to decline pro- 
motion to flag rank, and become a retircd Captain. 

1805 Newson in Nicolas D/sp. (1846) VIL 41 When you 
assed your Flag, I wrote my regret that the Service was to 
Bee your abilities at Sea. 

II. To go through, across, or over (something). 

30. To go from side to side of, or across, to 
cross (a sca, channel, river, barrier, frontier, moun- 
tain-range); also (less frequently), to go through, 
traverse (a forest, way, strect). 

To pass the pikes: see Pie, 

1290 Beket 1773 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.157 For godes loue: ne 
passe nou3t be se. 21300 Cursor AY. 12375 Pan he yode pe 
flum to pass. ¢1380 Sir Fernnh, 3523 So pat god me 

raunty grace, be brigge of Mantrible saf to pace. 1430-40 

yoo. Bochas vit. ii. (1558) 3h, They of Almayne the Alpes 
dyd pace, 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 14 The fyrst 
people..so entred & passed the recd see. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb,) 36 They.. are .. pointed at commonly as they 
passe the streetes. 1§90 SPENSER #. Q. 1. v. 33 They pas 
the bitter wanes of Acheron, 1591 Suaks. 720 Gend. wv. iii. 
24 The waies are dangerous to passe. 1667 Mitton P, ZL. 
1, 776 To keep ‘hese Gates for ever shut, which none can 
pass Without my op’ning. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 23 They 
-»measure their way in these countreys, hy the time they 
spend in passing it 1743 ‘I. Jones in Buccleuch MSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 405, 15,000 men.. had passed the 
bridge at Aschaffenburg. 1819 Byron Juan 1. cv, He could, 

thaps, have pass‘d the Hellespont, As once .. Leander, 
are. Ekenhead, and I did. 1871 Frreman Morm. Cong. 
IV. xviii. 221 At Cambridge the river and the marshy ground 
beyond had to be passed. 

b. Of a book or printed work: To go through 
(the printing-press, or successive editions). ? Ods. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 104 Which hath already so far passed 
the Press, 1792 Munchausen's Trav. Pref. 4 This Work.. 
has passed several editions within a short period. 

+31. To pierce, to penetrate: said of a spear or 
other weapon, also of the person driving it. Oés. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 331 Their weapons 
are strong howes and arrowes..wherwith they will pierce 
and passe a shirt of mayle or plate coate. 1630 Cart. Suitn 
Trav. §& Adv. 1a At the sound of the charge, he passed the 
Turke throw the sight of his Beaver, face, head, and all. 
dee Pore /liad xvi. 567 From strong Patroclus’ hand 
the javelin fled, And pass'd the groin of valiant Thrasymed, 

32. fig. To go or come through in the way of 
a course of study or treatment, experience or suffer- 
mg; esp. to experience, undergo, endure, pat up 
with, suffer, Now usually pass shrough (58 b). 

@1340 Hanpore Psalter exxiit. a pat ere passid be 
perils of bis warld. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 12704 Thies passet 
the perellis of the pale ythes, Houit on the hegh sea, held 
hom o ferre. 1563-7 Bucntanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. 
(1892) 12 In thre 3eris thyr regentis sal pas be degreis the 
hail cours of dialectic, logic, physik, and metaphysik. 1582 
N. Lictterteiy tr. Castankeda's Cong. E, ind. xv. 39h, 
Hauing past many troubles and daungers upon the sea. 
1588 Parke tr. Mlendoza’s Hist. China 252 The Spaniardes 
..remained a good while, and passed great heate. 1604 
Suaks, O2h, 1, iii. 132 The Storie of my life, From yeare 
to yeare: the Battaile, Sieges, Fortune, That 1 hane past. 
1652 J. Wricnt tr, Canrus' Nat. Paradox v. 249 With- 
drawing himself secretly out of that Province (where he had 

assed so many perills). 1755 J. Sutaarare Lydia (1769) 

I. 191 After having past the previous ceremonies. 1849 
M. Arnotp Consolation li, And countless beings Pass count- 
less moods. - 

b. Zo pass one's time, life, etc. : see 44. 

33. To get through the process of being con- 
sidered, examined, and approved. a. Said of a 
measure approved by or carried in Parliament ; 
hence, to be agreed to, accepted, sanctioned by 
(anybody). Zo pass the seals, to receive royal (or 
other) sanction or ratification expressed by sealing. 

1429 Rolls of Parit. VV. 343/2 In alle thynges that owith to 
passe and be agreed he the seide Counseill, 1607 Snaxs. 
Cor. u, i, 29 Hath he not pass’d the Noble, and the Com- 
mon? 1667-8 Pepys Diary 5 Feb., An Act of Comprehen- 
sion is likely to pass this Parliament, for admitting of all 
persuasions in religion to the public observation of their 
particular worship. 1670 Lo. Roos insatk Rep. Hist. ALSS. 
Comm. App. v.14 My Bill hath passed the Lords House 
and was this day in the House of Commons, 1710 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4728/3 Their Commissions are passing the 
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Seals accordingly. 1725 Berketry Let. lo Prior 3 June 
Wks. 1872 IV. 111 Yesterday the Charter passed the Privy 
Seal. 1991 Yunius Let. \xiv. 327 These hills passed the 
honse of lords .. such bills could never have passed the 
house of commons without his knowledge. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone I. $335 Estimates ..were approved, and passed 
the common seal of the Corporation. 

b. Said of a person or thing that gocs satis- 
factorily through a test, trial, or examiaation: to 
undergo and come out successfully; to come up to 
the standard required by (the examiners or exam- 
ination) ; to be allowed by. 

1536 Cromwett Le’. 6 Dec. in Merriman Life & Leit. 
(1902) 1]. 38 ‘This maner of dealing .. is suche as I am right 
sory to see pass you that shuld be a man of honestie. 1599 
Cuapman //us, Days Mirth Plays 1873 1. 63 ‘Then have 
you passed the ful list of experiment. 3653 H. More Anéid. 
Ath, u. iii, (1712) 47, There is nothing in Nature hut what 
passes the Approbation ofa Knowing Principle. 1712 STEELE 
Speet. No. 438 P3 All things anong Men of Sense and Con- 
dition should pass the Censure, and have the Protection, of 
the Eye of Reason, 1832 Austin urispr. (1879) II. xlvi. 
808 On the bales... being weighed over or ‘passing the 
scale’. 1858 Hoce Veg. Aingd. 616 All (Russian Rhubarb] 
that does not pass this examination is burned. 1885 Afauch. 
Exant. 11 Nov. 3/1 Very few..could pass even the most 
elementary examination, @ 1901 Besant Five Wears’ Tryst 
(1902) 26 You'll pass your exams with distinction; you'll get 
Appointments, 

@. To pass muster: sec MUSTER. 


ITI. Yo go beyond, surpass, exceed. (fr. A VIT.) 
34. To go beyond (a point or place); to over- 
shoot (a mark); to outrun, outstrip in a race; 


to rise above, surmount, 

1362 Lane. 2. 2?. A. 11. 164 Sopnesse ., seide bote luyte, 
Bote prikede on his palfrey and passede hem nolle. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xx. 432 The lord dowglass .. passit wes All 
the folk that wes chassand then. ¢ 1386 Cutaucer Kxié.'s 7. 
2231 Ffor gentil mercy oghte to passen right. ¢1400 
Maennev, (Roxh,) iii. 8 In pis ile es fe mount Caucase pat 
pene pe clowdes. axz4ag tr. F/igden Hari. Contin. (Rolls) 

Il. 505 The see overflowide and passide the clyves, 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. wv. xxiv. 140 Mount 
Athos is so high, that it passeth the skies. 1871 R. Exits 
Catudlus iv. 4 Nor yet a timber o'er the waves alertly flew 
She might not aim to pass it. f 

35. To go beyond or outside of; to overstep 
(bounds, limits) ; to transgress. fg. To go beyond 
(one’s province, warrant, knowledge, ctc.). 

ae Cast. Love 1057 Pat hose passede Godes heste, He 
scholde be myn. 1362 Lect: P. Pl A}. 102 He pat passep 
pat poynt is a-postata in be ordre. ¢1380 Wye Sed, 
Wks. IN. 346 Ee stiward passib his power, & failip in 
governaunce of be Chirche. 1456 Str G. Have Law Arntys 
(S. T.S.) 119 And haldis it nevertheles in his rycht renle, 
that is, pas nocht his mesure. 1g60 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 111, Let hym loke..that in no wyse he doe passe 
the boundes of his commission. 1604 T. Wrient Passions 
(1620) 114 Let not the cohler passe his pantofle. 1 Cuap- 
MAN Bussy @Anibots Plays 1873 11.6 A poore staid fisher- 
man, that neuer past Ilis countries sight. 1754 Gray Progr. 
Poesy 98 He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time, 
hs OWwPER 7ask vi. 192 He marks the bounds which 
Winter may not pass, And blunts his pointed fury. 

36. To excced or be beyond the compass or 
range of (any faculty or expression); to be too 
great for, transcend. 

1382 Wyeite P72, iv. 7 And the pees of God, that passith 
al witt, kepe 3oure hertis and vndirstondingis in Crist Jhesu 
oure Lord. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. 859) 73 Hit 
passed his wytte, thenne muste hit nedes en the power 
of his speche. 1 R. Ropinson Godd, Afirr, (1851) 6 It 
passeth all my skill the halfe for to indite. 1624 R. Daven- 
port City Nightcap 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 106 Where 


each word stands so well-plac'd, that it passes Inquisitive * 


detraction to correct. 17or Norris /deal World 1. vi. 364 
It passes all comprehension to conceive such a thing. 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 229 To express .. that grief which 
passes show. " 

37. To surpass or excel in some quality ; to surpass 


or exceed in degree. arch. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 43 Alswa passed meiden onont te mihte 
of meidenhad, widewen & iweddede, ¢1300 Beket 1031 For 

‘old ne passeth no3t in bounté so moche leode iwis, As 

ignité of preosthod passeth the lewed man pat is. 1380 
Lay Folks Catech. 61 (Lamb, MS.) Pis pater noster.. passys 
ober prayers. ¢€1386 Cuaucer Proé. 448 Of clooth makyn 
«, She passed hem of ypres & of Gaunt. ¢1450 tr. De [ue 
tatione 1.i.2 The doctrine of erist passib pe doctrine of all 
seintes & holy men. _@1533 Lo. Berners Huon \xxxi. 244 
None coulde hym ‘in beaute. 1539 Brae (Great) 
2 Sam. i. 26 Thy loue to me was wonderfull, passyng the 
loue of wemen. 1604 E. G[rinstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. 
Judies \\. ii. 83 Ethiopia passeth A ffrike and Barbarie in heat. 
1704 Collect. eid (Churchill) III. 25/2 The Milk... has a 
sweetness..whic ses ordinary Milk. 1850 Neave Jed, 
ymns (1867) 17 Of rival towns thou passest all. 

b, To exceed in number, measurement, or 
amount. Now vare. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 1237 Adam had pastd nine hundret yere, 
Nai selcut fof he wex vnfere. 1375 Barnoun Bruce v. 198 
‘Thai in hy assemblit then, Passand, y trow, a thousand 
men. ¢ 1440 Generydes 5954 F from hens it passith nota myle 
ortwayne, 1468 Sir J. Paston in Le¢d. Il. 329 The utter- 
most pryse had not oy v. mark. 1592 Davies Zerstord. 
Soud yin. xx. (1714) §4 Tho’ they in Number the Stars 
of Heav’n, 1618 Carman Hesiod 183 Let ies steep the 

Three days together, so he do not pass An ox’s hoof in 
depth. 1874 Micxretuwaite Afod. Par. Churches 164 The 
whole chest should not much pass four feet in height. 


+38. To get beyond (a stage or condition of life 
or existence). Obs, (exc. as fig. from 34). 


1315 Suorenam Poems (E. E.T.S.) 74/2111 On wendde 
bober abyde schel [H]wet ober passep ue By kende, a 


PASS. 


Tundale's Vis. 1464 A hlissed soule y may pe calle For pou 
art passed thy paynes alle. ¢1450 Gesta Kom, x. 33 (Harl. 
MS.) Withoute dowte, whenne we shul_passy bis life,.. he 
shal 3elde to vs be fowrefold. e¢2510 Barciav Mirr. Ga. 
Alanners (1570) Ys vjb, When he passed childe, And come 
to mannes estate. 1526 Pilg. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 20, E 
am passed my purgatory, and Iam saued. 1g52 HuLoEt, 
Passe boyes age, ex ephebis, uel pueris excedere. 1611 
Biste 1 Cor, vil. 36 If she passe the flonre of her age, 1685 
Evetyn Diary 15 Sept., On purpose that they might whilst 
yonng pass that fatal disease, 
+b. To go beyond or exceed (a defined time), 
61384 Cuaucer H/, Fame 1. 392 How he forswore hym ful 
falsly,.. And falsly gan hys terme pace. 1607 MippLeToN 
Stich, Term u. iti. 342, T never pass my month, you know. 


IV. 39. Zo pass the lips, tthe mouth of: \o come 
out of the mouth of, be spoken or uttered by. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 115 b, Kepe it ia the, 
that it passe not thy mouth. ¢1611 CHarman //fad1. 493 love 
at this sat silent; not a word In long space pass'd him. 27 
II, Watpote Leté. lo Alann 15 June, | will describe him 10 
you, if I can, but don’t let it pass your lips. 1819 SHeLLey 
Prom. Unb, 1. 219 Mother, let not aught Of.. evil pass 
again My lips. 

C. Causative uses. 

I. 40. To cause or enable (a person or thing) to 
go, proceed, or make his way anywhere; to carry, 
conycy, setid: usually with prep. or adv. specifying 
the direction, etc.; esf. to convey across a river, 


a ferry, etc., to transport. 

1533 Lv. Breners “x02 clvi. 597 Me thynke ye be none 
of the fayrey, wherfore I am not contente that I haue passed 
you over, 1585 T. Wasnineton tr. Wicholay's Voy. tv. xxiv. 
140 The way whereby Xerxes passed his army. 1600 E. 
Bioent tr. Conestageto 30 The most of them were harkes to 
passe horse and munition. 1611 Coter., Pile frigone, a 
triangle peece of yron to be thrown at a ring, through which 
he that passes it wins the game. 1698 Frver Acc. #, dadia 
&P. ei I sent to the Havaldar, to know when he wonld 
Pass us up the Gaot. 1722 De For Plague (Rtldg.) 164 
Every vagrant Person may..be..pass’d back to their last 
legal Settlement. 17981. Atten Hist. Vermont 254 A canal 
«sufficient to pass boats of ag tons burthen into said lake. 

+b. ref. = intr, to pass, proceed, depart, cross, 
¢1s00 Lancelot 362 So the king proponit And for to pas 
hyme one the morne disponit. 1615 CriarMAN Ou xr. 
ne He pass‘d him for the Pylian shore to find His loag-lost 
ather, a 
+e. With double object: To send or convey 
(a thing) over or across (a place). Obs, rare. 

agtz W. Knicut in Ellis Orig. Let¢. Ser. u. 1. 199 Which 
can shew yow.. with what besynes thei (the Spaniards) 
haue passyd thaire Artiliarie the grete mountaynys. 

4]. Yo make (a thing) go in any specific manner 
or direction; to move, draw, push (a thing); as 
to pass one’s hand over, to pass one’s exe over (to 
glance rapidly or cursorily over), fo pass a wel 
Sponge over (often fig. to obliterate the memory 
of), Zo pass the sweeper over a floor, to pass a rope 


or string round anything. 

1705 Avvison Jtaly 434, Thad only time to pass my Eye 
over the Medals, which are in great Number, 1853 M. 
Arnotp Sohrad 94 O’er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He passed. 1859 Jerson Brtttany ii. 21 Washing their 
hands by having water passed over them. 1867 SmvyTu 
Satlor’s Word-bk., To pass,..to take certain turns of a rope 
round a yard, etc. 1868 Yates Kock Ahead u. ii, He had 
passed the wet sponge over the slate containing any records 
of his early life. 1896 Addbuti’s Syst. Afed. 1. 437 If... the 
nurse cannot pass the catheter into the orifice at once. 
Mod. Pass a rope round its hind legs. : 

tb. = pass through: to pass through a sieve, etc. 

1s3o Pauscr. 654/2, Ye sasse. .. 1 left hym_passynge of 

synnamon, 1639 J. W. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic. tt. 66 
‘Two..searses or sieves to passe hitter things. 

42. To cause to pass or go by. Zo pass in re 
view: (orig,) Mil. To cause (troops) to march by 
for inspection; hence ig. to cause writiags or pro- 
ceedings to pass before the eye or mind for exam- 
ination or scrutiny, d 

1852 Grote Greece 1, Ixix, IX, 24 Here .. Cyrus, halting 
three days, ed-the army in review. 1865 M. ArNxoLo 
Ess. Crif.ii. (1875) 52 ‘The works of other writers ..might also 
..be passed under the Academy's review. 1878 BrowNING 
La Saisiaz 162 Passing lightly in review What seemed 
hits and what seemed misses in a certain fence-play. 

43. To canse or allow (a person or thing) to go 


past or through some barrier or obstruction. 

1612 Suaxs. WVinl, 7. u. ii, 57 Madam, if 't please the 
Queene to send the babe, I know not what I shall incurre, 
to passe it, Haning no warrant, 1867 Maccrecor Vay. 
Alone (1868) 39, | had letters..for the highest authorities to 

ass the Rob Roy as an article entered for the Paris Exhi- 
ition. 1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 215/1 The men who pass 
tobacco, wine, and spirits into England..by contraband. 

44. To cause or allow to pass or go by, to spend 
(time, or any portion of time, one’s life, a season, 
etc.): sometimes merely ia reference to staying 
through or to the end, as 4o pass the winter at @ 
place; but oftener with reference to occupation OF 
mode, as /o fass one’s time in sleep, pass a pleasant 
evening, pass an anxious day. Cf. pass away 

60 f), pass forth (62 c). 

Gg 90 Cowen Conf. \. 115 Thus passen thei that wofull 
nyht. Jéid. 111.376 Thus passen thei a day or tuo. at 
Suaxs. Rich. LI7,1. iv. 2 O, | have past a miserable night, 
So foll of fearefull Dreames, of vgly sights [etc]. 1674 
Bovte Excell, Theol. 11.35 A very pleasant way of passing. 
one's time, 1709-10 Apoison Tatler No, 153 #15 A Friend. 
invites me to pass the Evening at his House. 1779 J. Moore 


aA 


PASS. 


View Soc. Fr. UL li. 63 He generally passes the summer 
ir the country. 1859 Gro. Ex A. Bede xxiv, Those 
whose lives are passed in humble ate work. 1860 
Tuackeray Roxnd. Papert, Lazy Idle Boy (1876) 1, U had 
occasion to pass a week ia the autumn in the little old town 
of Coire. 1878 J. C. Moatsom Gibbon a Vhe lungest period 
he ever passed at school were two years at Westiniaster. 
+b. ? To cause to pass away, dispel. Ods. rare. 
1865 Coorsn Thesaurus, Acguiercerc in re aliqua,. .tutake 
defies and pleasure in: to passe his sorow and phantasies, 


Il. +45. To carry throngh its stages, transact; 
to bring to an end, to accomplish or execute (a 


malter, a business) ; to complete (a voyage). Ods. 

e14go Cov. lyst. 89 We heseche 3ow of 3oure pacyens, 
That we pace these materes so lythly awny, 1473 Kod/s of 
Part. vi. 66/1 In cas all other things were thoroughly 
ed and concluded hetwixt his Highnes and theym. 1596 
suas. faim. Shr. ww. iv. 57 Then at my lodging,..there this 
night Weele passe the businesse privately and well. 1602 
Maaston Antonio's Kev. vv. i, 1f you hut meditate of what 
is past, And what you plot to passe, 1605 B. Jonson 
Vopone i. v, [told his son, brought, hid him here, Where 
he night hear his father pass the deed. 1748 Anson's Voy. u1. 
x. 403 The contract being past, it was some satisfaction .. 
to be certain that his preparations were now going on. 

b. To cause or allow (anything proposed) to 
proceed, esp, after examination or scrutiny; to 
carry or get carricd (a measure in Parliament, a 
resolution in 2 meeting); to agree to, declare 
correct, confirm, sanction, endorse. 

1549-62 STERNOLD & Horkiss Ps. xix. ut. 24 They serve 
in stead of conncellours my matters for to passe. 1624 
Caer. Smirss Virginia 185 The greatest matter passed, was 
a Proclamation against the spoile of Cahowes. 1666-7 
Marvec, Corr. Wks. 1872-5 Il. 206 His Majesty came 
yesterday to the Lords’ House, and there past five publick 

Bills. 1669 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 10. 
Severall rectoryes and impropriations .. have been passe: 
into patent in the name of his Grace. 1705 S. Sewatt Dia 
12 Nov., Brooklin is pass’d to be a ‘Towns oe by the Council. 
1707 Warts f7ymn, ‘Life is the time’ vi, Vhere are no acts 
of pardon passid In the cold grave to which we haste. 1799 

eFreRson JV rit, (1859) 1V.263 Their majority will pass the 

ill, 1836 Penny Cy. Y. 296/2 Boyle..clearly proved that 
he passed his accounts inan irregular and dishonest manner, 
1863 14. Cox /nstit. it. vi. 663 [le was required to pass nnder 
the Great Seal the requisite authority to Commissioners, 
1868 Farnman Nore. Cong. IL. x. 483 They began..to pass 
decreesin utter defiance of the royal authority. 1878 Montacu 
Towne #ract, Uaxiderney ii a1, | have submitted the 
foregoing to a practical birdcatcher,..and he has ‘passed ' 
it as correct. 1885 Law Nef. 29 Ch. Div. 796 A scheme of 
arrangement passed hy the shareholders. 189a A.S. Witktns 
in Bookman Oct, 26/2 He had already passed for the press 
all the sheets of the preseat volume. 

c. To allow or cnable (a person) to pass an 
examination ; to get (him) through. 

1833 Manavar 2. Sitple xxxviii, Come Mr. Simple, stand 
up again... Don't be afraid, we wish to pass you. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chus. xxvii, I'll pass yon.. [ can con- 
scientiously report you a healthy suniece 1889 Nature 18 
Apr. 577 His first duty..is ¢o gass his men; and as onr 
Systems of examination are at pee ordered, the passing 
1S more a question of the facts than of the priaciples. 

+d. To allow (something) to pass or go un- 
checked or without notice; to overlook, excuse, 
pass over. Obs. 

e16tr Cuarman /ifad ut. 114 An old man will consent to 
pass things past, aad what succeeds He looks into, 1768 
Woman of Honor 11. 212 Pass me this digression. 1802 
H. Martin Helen of Glenross 1. 247, 1 tell you, I will not, 
cannot pass that boy's bravado. 

III. 46. To canse to go from one to another ; 
to hand oyer, hand round, hand, transfer. 

1596 Suaxs, Sam, Shr. tv. iv. 45 If... like a Father you 
will deale with hin, And passe my daughter a snfficient 
dower, The match is made, and all is done. a 1716 Sovrn 
Serm. (2727) 1V. 75 When God makes a Man wealthy and 
oe he passes a double Obligation upon him. 1824-8 

- Hook Sayings § Dotnet 222 (Stratm.) Shall I pass you a 
Spoon? 1833 Maravat &. Simple xxvii, Desire the seatry 
to pass the word for the butcher; | want to speak with him, 
ford. xxxv, Pass the word to reduce the cartridges. 1849 
Tuacterav Peadennisii, The intelligence was ‘passed round’ 
+I an instant, @1ga1 Besant Five Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 
t17 They passed buckets of water from hand to hand. 


b. Football, cic. To transfer (the ball) to another 


player on the same side, Also adso/. (sense 27 a). 
Cf. Pass sé.2 12, 


¢1865 F. Wooo Beeton's Football (Assec.] Rules 36 No 
player shall carry the ball, hold it, throw it, Bake it to 
anather with his hands, or lift it from the ground with his 
hands. 1888 faving, etc. Football, Laws Rugby g It is 
lawful for any player who has the ball to throw it back 
towards his own goal, or to pass it back tonay player of his 
own side who is at the time behind him. /4¢. 7. Never 
pass blindly, and be very chary of passing at all near your 
ae goal, Never throw forward, for it is Flegal, 1889 Pall 
fall G. 4 Oct. 3/1 Seven years ago hockey was an utterly 
vasciealihe game. ...The Moulsey Club was the first to adopt 
mn massing game, 1900 FEGAn, etc, Football ete, Hockey 135 
awh ball may often be passed as usefully from forwards to 
ves, or from halves to hacks, as in the contrary direction. 
e. To put into eirculation, give currency to 
(coia, or the like): esp. used of putting base coin 
into circulation. “Also Sig 
i Purtennam Exe. Poesie ut, xix. Arb.) 237 One whom 
Ee mustresse burdened with some vakinde Seeeehes which he 
ad past ofher. 1634 Wooo Neu Eng. Prosp, (1865) To Rdr., 
t ere hath beene many scandalous and false reports past upon 
theCountrey. 1802 Maa. Epcewortn Moral 7. (1816) E. xix. 
155 This bank-note. che was afraid to pass, till all inquiry had 
aes jek yee? gk 20 Utterers of coin 
ing a shillin, tween two good ooes. 
Vou. vit. ‘ 
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47. Law. To convey, make over, in legal form 


or with legal effect. 

1587 Lo, Burieicn in Coflect. (O. H.S.) 1. 204 You passe 
-.& lease to the Ladie Stafford. 1690 Locke Gort. th. 
xvi. § 186 Nor does it at all alter the Case..no more than It 
excuses the Force, and es the Right, when I..deliver 
my Purse myself to a Thief, who demands it with a Pistol 
ot my Breast. 1891 Law AXep, Weekly Notes 01/1 The 
delivery of the key of a trunk was held to pass the trunk 
and its contents. 3 

48. Togivein pledge (one’s word, promise, oath); 
tto pledge (one’s faith, honoar, etc.). 

1469 Sir e Paston in Leté. Hl. 369 3¢ wryteth in your 
letter that ye durst not passe your credens. 1 Wriotnes- 
Ley in Pocock Kec. Kef 1. xli. 79 To pass his promise on 
such sort ,..might make much broyflery, 1388 Snans. LZ. L. 
1. i. 4g Your oath is t, to passe away froin these. 1601 
— wel. N.t.v. 86 Sir Tohy will be sworn that 1 am no 
Fox, but he wil not pene his word for two pence that you 
areno Foole. 1724 Dr Fos Alem. Cavalter t.114 Me [King 
of Sweden] had passed his Honour to the Norembergers, 
that he would not leave them, 1837 Keace Cér. VY. 2 Sun. 
Lent viii, That Name, by which Thy faithful oath is past. 
1855 Macaccay frst. xiii. IIL. 329 Half the sum was 
raised,..aad Dundee is said to have passed his word for the 
remainder. 1896 Evita Thompson in Monthly Packet 
Christm. No. 97 He had passed his word of honour .. that 
he would report himself at the fort of Haraf. 

+b. To give or tender (a vote). Ods. 

1642 G. Mountacu in Buccleuch ASS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. a98 ‘These are the votes. ., which passed shall be published 
ia a Declaration to the kingdom. 1685 in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 266 Everie person .. shall .. passe his 
vote when required, .. the town clerke shall... proceed from 
person to person till the whole Conncell have passed their 
votes. 

IV. +49. Tosend forth or out, toemit. Zo fass 
the ghost: to give up the ghost, to die. Obs. rare. 
¢1g00 Desir. Troy 8216 Tha he gird to the ground & the 
gost past. 1602 Maaston Antonio's Rev. u. iii, Here is a 
vent Lo passe my sighes, 1621 QuaaLes Argalus & P. (1678) 
46 She past a sigh, and said, O ask not who, / 

50. To discharge from the body by excretion. 

2698 Sin R. Sianatn in PAre. Trans. XX. 266 He hath 
past none by the Yard since he past these the other way. 
1799 Afed. Frnl. 11. 264 She passes her stools patgrally. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed, 4)1. 192 He..was incapable 
of passing a motion by any means. 1899 Cacnry tr. Jaksck's 
Clin, Diagnosis vii. (ed. 4) 292 Mairs have been known to be 
passed with this fluid. 

+51. To discharge (a volley). Obs. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1628/1 One of them. .shooting a-head 
and passing his Broad-side,..fell a stern, by her Lee side. 


52. To give utterance or expression to; to nlter, 


pronounce (speech, criticism, censure); rarely, to | 


ptt (a question), Sometimes, to exchange (words). 
16x15 Cuatman Odyss. 1. 274 On him again the grey-eyed 
Maid did pass This kind reply, 1617 Morvson /¢in. 11. 33 
Tyrone..saluted his Lordship standing on the other banke, 
and there they passed many speeches, 1654 tr. Scudery's 
Curia Pol. B To passe a censure, or to whisper seditiously 
against the Actionsof Princes. 1694 Arrenaury Sern. (1726) 
1.186 A Way of exposing Things sacred and serious, by 
passing a bold Jest upon them. @ 1698 Soutn Serm, 111.1. 
30 By all this (it seems) our Saviour was only teaching those 
about Him, how to pass Complements npon Almighty God. 
3828 Scotr F. Mf. Perth xi, No man shall hrook life after he 
has passed an affront on eae 1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed, 2) 
Y. 6 They are dissatisfied with the free criticisms which the 
Athenian passes upon the laws of Minos, 
b. To utter or pronounce judicially, (Cf. 21, 22.) 
1590 Snaks. Com. Err. ui. 148 Thon art adindged to the 
death, And passed sentence may not be recal'd. 1600 — 
A.V, £.1. iit. 86 Firm and irrevocable is my doombe, Which 
1 hane past vpon her. 1700 Daynen Palamon § Arcite i. 
266 If onr doom be past in bonds to lie. 1820 W. Invinc 
Sketch Bk. 11.265 When sentence of death was passed upon 
him. rh Hare Cae AManxman vi. viii, The Deemster 
in the half-lit conrt was passing sentence. 


ec. In various phrases, as fo puss the time of day 


(dial, or collog.), to exchange salutations or gossip 
in passing; so, fo pass (a) good morning, the good 
day, the compliments of the day. 


1836 A.A. Parker Tri? to West 165 Two Indians. . halted 
within a few rods of us, stared a moment, and then civilly 


passed the time of day. 1875 Sussex Glots. sv. Time of 


Day, ‘1 dodnt know any more of him than just to pass the 
time o’ day *, 1882 B. Haare Fig iii, ‘Dropping in to pass 
the time of day’ with her father. 1890 L. C, D'Ovie Notches 
180 She had sim be passed him a pleasant ‘Good morning’. 
1894 Onting w. -) XXIV. 10/1 Nothing has happened 
to prevent my passing the compliments of the day with 
Mrs. Crombie. 

V. +53. Fencing. To make or execute (athrust). 

1698 Suaxs. Merry W. 1. iil. 26 To see thee fight, to see 
thee foigne, to .. see thee passe thy puncto, thy stock, hy 
reverse, thy distance, thy montant. 

54. To perform the pass on a pack of cards: see 
Pass sh2 10, 

1884 SZ. Fi Gaz. 5 Dec. 5/2 [To] prevent him from 
watching the operator too closely when engaged in 'ready- 
ing’ and “passing” the cards, (bid, Striking eats of dexterous 
‘readying ' and ‘passing’ which his companion performed. 

D. With prepositions and adverbs. 
I. With prepositions. 

Pass (intrans., trans., or causal) may be followed hy an’ 
poe of motion or direction, with its object, both wor 

aving their own senses, Sometimes the prep. appears to 
be more closely united with the verb, so as to form with it 
a verbal _— often expressible by a single verb with its 
object. Thus sass across = cross, traverse, pass down = 
descend, pass infa = enter, pass up =ascend, etc. “Of these, 
the following are the more important: 

Pass ali—, See 23¢. 


PASS. 


55. Pass beyond —. 

and Beronn prep. 
b. To pass the limits of, exceed, transcend. 

1819 Keats Lamia it. 32 His spirit pass‘d beyond kts golden 
bourn Into the noisy world, 1875 Jowett /*/ato (ed. 2) 1Y, 
257. No effort of reflection will enable us to pass beyond the 
limits of our own faculties. 

56. Pasa by —. 

+a. To go through or by way of. Ods. 

13.. A. Adis. 1320 Anon they..Passith by Tire, and by 
Cidoyne,.. Alle ul they come to Bahiloyne. 1390 Gower 
Conf. U1. 63 Wher as sche a be the strete. a 1548 
Haut Chron., lien. V E71 61 [They] assanted the Alyens as 
they passed by the stretes. 1573-80 Baagt Afv. P 162 As 
we came to this Citic, we passed by Lions, where we soiourned 
Iwo daies. 

b. To go past; to pass; = 28. 

13.. A. Adis, 6658 eo passeden hy a quenes lond, That 
hette Candace, Y nndurstond, ¢ 1386 Curaucea Merch. T. 340 
Thanne sholde he se ful maay a figure Po By his Mironr. 
1481 Caxton Reynard xxiii. (Arb.) 54, 1 supposed to haue 
passed by hym peasibly toward this feste. 1550 CaowLzv 
a ge 34, As he paste by a pasture most pleasaunte to se. 
1 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. ut. iii, 39 Please it our Generall to 
passe strangely by him, As if he were forgot. 1711 Aupison 
Spect. No. 63 ?6, I heard several douhle Rhymes as I passed 
by them. xiao & Doartt Roman, Chamouni, If Thou.. 
hast ., passed by The sleeping savage dreadful still in sleep. 

e. To pass without stopping, or without notice; 
to take no notice of, disregard, omit: see 61 c. 

Lass for —. See 5,23. Fass tnlo—. See 7. 

Lass of —. See 10, 10¢, 23 b. 

Pass on —, See 5c, 21b, ¢, 24. 

57. Pasa over —. 

@. To cross above or on the surface of (a sea, 
river, or expanse); lo cross, to traverse; = 30. 
¢1a75 Lay. 1341 Seyles drawe to toppe, leten lade bane 
wind, i ouer bieres. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 228 Supbe 
he ssulde mani lond over passi & wende. a@ 1300 Cursor Af, 
10120 Do me to passe pe dikes [v.x. diches] ouer, ¢ 1325 Lai 
le Freine 141 The maide .. passed over a wild heth.  ¢ 1400 
Melayne 878 To Charis now will ] torne agayne Pat passes 
ouer Mountayne & playne. ¢1440 Promp. Part. 376/2 
Pacyn ovyr, travsercdior. 1600 Snaxs. A.V. L. ¥ iit. 19 
It was a Louer, and his lasse, .. That o’re the greene corne 
feild did passe. 1600 J. Poay tr. £co's Africa Introd. 72 A 
man must beware how he passe over deepe riners with thei, 

Ué: 1887 Bowen Virg, Aeneid tt. 284 O'er thy people and 
city, alas! what sorrows have passed. fod. A change 
passed over his countenance. 


b. To pass the hand over. 

1805 Soutnry Madoc in HW’. xiv, He took aharp..and pass- 
ing o'er its chords Made music. 1879 Sia KE. Aanoro Lf. 
Asia 1. (1883) 5a So sigh we, passing o'er the solemn strings. 

te. ¢rans. To apend (time); = sense 44. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111.64 The queene.. passeth over thilke 
nyht, Til it was on the morwe liht. 1548 Unatt, ete. 
Frasm. Par. Matt. i. 20 So that the reste of the life be 
passed outer after the rule of Christ. 1577 F. de L'isle's 
Legendarie Aviij, He neuer medled with matters of estate 
but passed oner his time in pleasure. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Amébass. 198 Many times he pass‘d over the 
Winter thereia. . ? ' ; 

a. To pass a thing without dwelling upon il, or 
without notice or remark, to omit: see 67 e. 

58. Pass through —. 

a. To go from side to side of, to cross, traverse. 

a@ 1300 Cursor BM, 6265 Pe see on ives side bam stod,.. Til 

ai war passed thorn bat flod. 1375 Barpour Brace xvi. 319 

hat he wes passit thron all Irland Fra end till ead. ¢ 1385 
Cuavucea LG. W. 746 Thishe, And with a soun as softe as 
ony shryfte They lete here wordis thour the clift pace. 1526 
Pilger. Perf, (Wide W. 1531) 12h, Y* people of god passyng 
through the same sce drye fote. 1 aLsGa. 653/2 He 
shall passe thorowe fyre and water or he get it. 1613 Pue- 
cnas Pilgrtmage (1614) 62 Not cause their children to passe 
through the fire. 1 Steere Zatler No. 44 4 On Satur- 
day last he passed t fore Staines. 1885 Levorsporr Cre- 
mona’s Proj. Geom. 237 lf two conics which are inscribed In 
a given quadrilateral pass through a given point. 

ig. 1639 T. Bavois tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. ze All the 
Tdea's which passe thorow onr inindes, 1722 WoLLAsTon 
Relig. Nat.i.11 Abimelek gave greater credit to that infor- 
mation which passed through his cye. 

b. In reference to times, slages, states, con- 
ditions, processes, actions, experiences, etc. 

¢1320 Str Benes (MS. A.) 1035 Erst pow schelt pase bour3 
min hond And pour; Morgelay, my gode hrond!_ 1362 
Lani P, Pl. A. vim. 11 [Thei] Han pardoun porw Purga- 
torie to passen fn) sone. 1604 E. G[rimstonxe] D'Acosta’s 
ddist. Indies w. iv, a11 Golde which bath often passed 
throngh the fire, Eespe his colour, 1660 F, Brooks tr. Le 
Blane's Trav. 128 Men having passed thorongh all sorts of 
animalls at last became Gods. 1711 Aootson Sfect. No. 1155 
How many Hands must they pass through before they are 
fit for Use? 1747 Genii, Mag. XVII. 35 Having pass'd 
thro’ his Degrees in Arts, he became domestick Chaplain to 
Dr Tho. Smith. 1865 R.W. Dare Yew. Temp. xxi. (1877) 
233 We..are passing through times of speculative unbelie 


ec. To make or force a prewes through; to 
penetrate; to plerce through; to shoot through, 


send a shot through. : 
14.. in Tuwdaie's Vis. (1843) 133 And thorow thi sowle 
schall a scharp swyrd pace. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy iv. 
xxx, For he felte thorugh bis herte pace The persyng 
stremys of hir eyen two. ¢1470 Gol. § Gat. 7o8 Throw 
platis of polist steill thair poyntis can pase. _ 1530 Pansee 
654/2 He passed thorowe his harnesse and his bodye at o 
shotte, 2/ fraxspassa son harnoys ef son corps & UNE traict. 
‘Mod. The bullet passed through his sh . 


a. See simple senses 


. 36 unius Parat, Ancients arr No n is xble to 
te eau the secrets of Art,..unlesse he overcome 
the pompe of vaine glorie. 67 


PASS. 


da. causal, To cause (a thing) to pass or go 
through; to put, thrust, or impel through. 

1830 Patscr. 654/2, I passe thorowe, as spyce..thorowe a 
sarce, or pepyr thorowe the querne, or meale thorowe a 
boulter. 173: Meptey Kolben's Cape G. Hope 11. 67 The 
ground becomes frequently so hard, that twenty oxen are 
not sufficient to pass a plough through it. 1853 Sover 
Pantroph. 288 Take a flour sieve, and aes the cheese through 
it. 1857 Borzzow Rom. Rye xxxix, The principal component 
parts were burnt wine and rosemary, passed through an 
alembic, 1885 Law Rep. 15 Q.B. D. 316 A catch.. which 
prevented the pin, when passed through aslit, from repecslie: 
1898 Frorexce Montcomesy Tony 20 Passing his arm 
through the strap of the window. pe ee Syst. Med. 
VIIL. 848 The pre rations being much reduced ia virulence 
by passtag the culture through rabbits. J7od. A dragoon 
passed his sword through him. 

Pass upon —. See 5c, 2c. 

+59. Pass with —: to have done with, take 


no notice of. Ods. rare. 

3641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 27 Neither have they 
grattfyed the kinge with the release of the lo. Montrosse or 
with the passing with the Ea. of ‘Traquaire. 


II, With adverbs. 
60. Pass away. a. See simple scnses and 
Away adv. b. tir. Of persons: To depart; 


also, to Va or break away (as from restraint). 
arx4qasy Cursor M. 12975 (Trin.) Somme opere vnswere 
shaltou say Ar I passe from pe away. ¢13430 Syr Tryam. 
317 The quene passyd awey & fledd On fote. 1590 SPENSER 
12 g. 1. vi. 48 But, when he saw the Damsetl passe away, 
He left his stond, aad her pursewd apace, 1879 E. Arnotp 
Lt, Asta w. (1883) 88 But that ox-kiag .. ‘I 
warders down, and passed away. 

e. intr, To die, expire. 

¢13975 Lay Folks Mass B&. (MS, B)112 God lord graunt.. 
rest and pese pat lastis ay to cristen soules passed away. 
1806 Sovtuey Left. (ed. Warter) I. 366 Immediately as he 
uttered the words he passed away. 1892 Law Jones XCI1. 
144/2 Mr. Richard Williams..passed away on the arst ult, 
at the great age of ninety years. 

d. intr. Of time: To elapse, come to an end. 

a1425 Cursor AL. 20858 (Trin. Tyme passep faste awey. 
1712 Avoison Spect. No. 93 p2 The Moments that are to pass 
away before the happy Meeting. 1847 MaervatChildr. N. 
Forestiv, Thus passed the winter away sorapidly, that [etc.]. 

e. tutr, Of things: To pass out of existence, 
come to an end, cease to be, be dissolved, perish. 

13.. S. Pandain Horstm. A léengl, Leg. (1878) 4/1 Precious 
stones pat wib bis world and eorpe here Passen awey al ia 
fere. 1539 Biers (Great) a Pe?. iii, 10 ‘The heavens shall 
passe awaye. 1557 N. ‘I’. (Genev.) Afaét. xxiv. 35 Heauen 
and earth shall passe awaye [Wycuir passe, TinpaLe 
perisshe], but my wordes shal not passe awaye. 1814 
Sovtuev Ode War Amer, xiii, Dominion passeth like a 
cloud away. 3845 M. Pattison £ss, (1889) 1. 26 His 
anger Passed away. 1856 Froupr fist. Eng, (1858) 1. 
i. 59 All the..convictions of the old world were passing 
away, never to return, 1884 Manch. Exam. 20 May 5/2 
‘The fears of a general crisis are passing away. 

f£. ¢rans. ‘To spend (time, etc.) ; to while away, 
to pass: emphatic of 44. 

e1sso Lusty Faventus in Haz). Dodsley Il. 46 What 
shall | do uow to pass away the day? 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 139 Going than to Wittemberge, they 
passed away the rest of the wynter there. 1594 Snaxs. 
Rich, HH, i,25 Why 1..Haue no delight to passe away 
the time. 1665 Eaat Dorset Song Written at Sea vii, Vo 
pass our tedious hours away. x71x Aovison Sect, No. 
106 P 1 An Invitation..to pass away a Month with him in 
the Country. 1848 THackeaay Lett. 1a Aug., One day is 
passed away here very like its deftnct predecessor. 

+g. To transfer away; to relinquish, surrender 
(rights, etc.) ; to convey away Ne ee Obs, 

1651 Hoenrs Leviath, u. xxi. 111 What Rights we passe 
away, when we make a Commoa-wealth. 1690 Locke 
Govt. wW. viii. § 116 Because our Fathers or Progenitors 
passed away their uatural Liberty. @ 1692 PouLexFEen Disc. 
Trade (1697) 28 A Man that is to pass away Lands, or 
Goods. 1781 Cowprr Hope 11 Riches are passed away 
from hand to hand. 

6l. Pass by. 

a. inir. To go or proceed past; to move on 
without stopping; to flow past. 

¢ 1430 Syr Tryan 278 There the queue schulde passe by. 
25 raPton Chron. I]. 301 The Englishmen passed by 
without anye Borrocbyon: 1611 Biste Lane. 1. 12 Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that passe by? agxz Steate Sfect. 
No. 398 pr He saw Robin the Porter.. passing by. 1799 
Soutuey Ruined Cottage Wks, 1838 I], 32 The country- 
men. -leaning o'er the hridge, .. would all look up When she 
pass'd by, 1850 TENNvsON /n Mem. xix, There twice a day 
the Severn fills; The salt sea-water passes by. 

b. fig. and in reference to time. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's 7. 1026 But I lete all his 
storie passen by, Of Custance is my tale specially. a 18ar 
Keats Sonn., ffuman Seasons, To let fair things Pass by 
unheeded, asa threshold brook. 1885 Afanch. Weekly Times 
20 June 5/5 A generation would pass by before the adver- 
sartes.,would find their way back to power, 

c. trans. To go past (a thing or person) with- 
out stopping, or without taking notice; to fail to 
notice, to overlook ; to omit; to take no notice of, 

_dismiss from consideration, disregard, ignore; = 
pass over, 67 e, f. 

When the object is a sb., it usually comes after Ay, so that 
the construction can be analysed as that of an intrans. vb. 
with a preposition and its object, as in /o pass by his eldest 
son; cf. to pass him by. 

[a 1300 Cursor M. 15634 Quer I sal pis calice drine, or i 
sal pass bar-bi?] 1560 Brace (Geuev.) Prov, xix. 11 His 
glorie is to passe by an offence. 1611 Ly, T. Howazv 
in Harington'’s Nuga Ant, (ed. Park 1804) I. 393 He was 


rampled the 
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overcharged with confusion, aud passed by admiring the 
dressing of the horse, 16az T. Wrutiamson tr. Gonxlart's 
Wise Vieillard 77 Better to wink at, and passe by an in- 
lurie. 1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) ly: 3, 1 would 
hear him first, and then pass it by... He must come as a 
delinquent oa his knees. 1677 Horneck Gt. Laz Consid, 
v. (1704) 297 These observahies are passed hy as things out 
of his element. 1869 J. Maatineav £ss. I1. 76 Jastauces.. 
which legislation passes by in silence. 1869 Fatnman Norv. 
Cong. 11). xiii. 278 That Radward might rightly pass hy an 
incompetent minor. 1871 R. H. Hutton £ss. (2877) 1. 71) 
I pass them by with the remark, 
62. Pass forth. 
a. intr, To go out or away (arch.). t+ To pass 
forth of use, to go out of use, become obsolete (04s.). 
1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2910 He sey pe contreys as he 
passede vorp & destrued & bar in eche half. ¢1394 P. 
Pi, Crede 96 Leue nou3t on bo losels but let hem forp 
pasen. 1530 Parser. 654/1,1 passe forthe, 1 go forthe, as 
an armye whan it is removynge, ora company byfore a great 
estate. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.332 Understanding 
the privilegis of the Scottis merchantis..to decay and_pas 
furth of use in the partis of Flanderis. 1596 Spensea J. Q. 
v1. iii. 16 He passed forth with her in faire array. | 
+b. To go forward, advance, go on, continue. 
¢1386 Cuavcer Miller's T. 184 This passeth forth. . ffroday 
to day..this.. Absolon So woweth hire. ¢1450 S¢. Cuthdert 
(Surtees) 7505 He was wele paste forthe inage. 1568 Gaar- 
ton Chron, ll, 391 ‘The yongest..say their opinions first, 
and so passe foorth in order vatill it come to the highest, 
+c. irans. To spend or pass (time). Ods. 
tsog9 Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 73 She wyll 
wyth Jove her greue flouryng age aa forth in joye, 
pleasure, & courage. 1552 Hutvort, Passe forth the day or 
tyme, agitare diem, exigere tempus. 1573-80 Bazet Alv. 
P 158, I will passe forth this day by little ad little (paudation 
hunc producam diem) with sipping and driaking. 
63. Passin. /razs. To hand in (e.g. a cheque 
to‘a bank). Zo pass tn one’s cheques, to die (slang). 
1872 ‘ Mark Twain’ Roughing £¢332 (Farmer) Ove of the 
boys has passed in his checks, and we want to give hima 
good send-off. 1894 II, Nisset Bush Girl's Ront, 108 The 
best thing I can do for you is to give you a cheque of my 
own made payable to yourself at sight, with au introduction 
to the bank as well, and I will pass in tbe form myself next 
time I am down there. 1900 1, Load. Observ. 4 May 3/7, 
1 see that young M. has passed in his checks, 
64, Pass off. 
a. intr, To go off or disappear gradually; said 
of sensations, physical conditions, moisture, etc. 
1845, Bupo Dis. Liver 266 In the presence of some medi- 
cines that pass off ia the hile. 1861 HEaptano, Jfed. 
tlandbk. 160 Reimitteut fever instead of intermitting at 
distinct periods, passes off after a variable time, and then 
recurs. Afod, After a little the feeling of faintness passed 
off, ‘The hydrogen unites with the oxygen to form water, 
which passes off in steam. The smell of the paint will pass 
off in a few days. 


b, dutr. Of a proceeding: To be carried throngh 


and completed (with more or less success). 

1886 Times 23 Nov.9 In every sense the festivat passed 
off as its promoters must_have aes 1891 Leeds Merc. 
2 May 6/3 The Labour Demonstrations throughout Europe 
yesterday passed off onthe whole more peaceably than was 
anticipated. fod, How did the wedding pass off? Every- 
thing passed off very well. 

¢. ¢rans. To put into circulation, or dispose of 
(esp. deceptively); to palm off; to impose. 

1799 Han. Moae Fem. Edue. (ed. 4) 1. 297 They might be 
tempted to pass off for their own what they pick up from 
others. 1857 Borrow Rom, Rye xvii, And other customers 
came in, who..also passed off their jokes upon me. /did. 
xli, [He] sometimes shortened money, and at other times 

ed off what had been shortened by other gentry. 1865, 

{. Aznorp £ss. Crit, ii. 65 Trying to pass off their wares 
asexcellent. 1884 Lavw Times Ree LI. 222/2 The applicants 
.-pass off their goods for those of the Baron de Geer. 

da. To cause (a person) to be accepted in some 
false character ; esp. refl. (with for or as), to give 
oneself ont as what one is not, to pretend to be. 

1809 Makin Gil Bias v. i. ? 12 He passed himself off for 
my servant. /éid, p18 The insolence of this scoundrel who 
fancies to pass me off for a highwayman. i Smiues 
Charac. vi. (1876) 181 He does not seek to pass himself off 
as richer than he is. 1885 H. Conwav Family Affair }, 
A child still young enough to be passed off asa child tn arms. 

e. To ward off or adroitly put aside (a remark, 
etc.) without seriously meeting it; to parry. 

1890 A. Gissinc Village Hampden III. xi. 238 The young 
man passed off lightly all such reference. 

65. Pass on. 

a, intr. See simple senses and On adv.; esp. 
to proceed on one’s way, in one’s course, in one’s 
discourse or writing; to continne one’s course; to 
proceed or advance, asa transaction or progressive 
state; to pass, as time. 

a1300 Cursor MM. 17288+3095 Pe day is passed on, no 
farrer may pou wyn. 1470-85 Manory Arthur xvin. xx, 
Soo this paste on alte that wynter with alle manere of 
huntynge and haukyng. 1573-80 Baret Alo, P 163 The 
more time that passed on, the more [etc.}. 1611 Brare Gen. 
xviti, 5, 1 will fetch a morsell of hread; and comfort ye your 
hearts, after that ye shall oe on. 1626 C. Potter tr. 
Sarpis list. Quarrels 46 The Pope spake all this with so 
great heat, that the Ambassador did uot iudge fit at that 
time to passe on further. 1634 Mutton Comus 430 Yea 
there, where very desolation dwels..She may pass on with 
unblench’t majesty. 1842 Tennyson ‘Come not when f am 
dead’ ii, Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie. 1899 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. Vil. 651 The optic neuritis is passing 
on to post-neuritic atrophy. fod. Pass on, please, and do 
not obstruct the way. The preacher passes on to his second 


head. But we have said enough on this points we pass on. | 


PASS. 


b. trazs. To send or hand (anything) to the 
next member of a series. 

1791 ‘G. Gamaano’ Ann. Horsent, xvii. (1809) 139 Na 
Vagrants past on. 1877 Spuaceon Serm. XXIII. 357 Getting 
rid of acase by saving your own pocket and passing the ap- 
plicant on to another. AZod. Please read this aud pass it on. 

66. Pass out. 

a. intr. See simple senses and Out adv.; chicfly, 
to go out through a passage. 7o fass out of, to 
issue from, leave; ¢o fass out of sight, to go 
beyond the reach of sight. 

13.. A. Adis. 6246 Ther no schat schip out passe. ¢1375 
Cursor M. 12127 (Fairf.) How lange pi life sal laste or pou 
passe out of pis werde. a@14a5 fbid. 17350 (Trin.) Pei sent 
aspies also aboute pat he shulde not passen oute. 1574 tr. 
Marlorat's Apocalips 3 That he should passe out of Asia 
into Macedonia. a17zx Ken Art. Visit, Wks. (1838) 492 
When any one is passing out of this life. 18393 Keate Serv. 
(1848) I. 147 He may..pass out of this world, before he see 
any abatement in the triumph of disorder and irreligion. 
184a Texnvson Locksley Hail 34 Love .. Smote the chord 
of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music out of sight. 

+b. ¢rans. To spend the whole of (a time), 

3603 Knouues JFist. Turks (1621) 55 The poore Sultan 
utterly discouraged, returned againe to Constantinople, and 
there. .passed out the rest of his dayes. 

67. Pass over. 

a. intr. To go across; to cross to the other 
or opposite side. In Chemistry, said of the vola- 
{ilized substances which pass from the retort in 
distillation, and are condensed in the receiver. 

@ 1330 Otuel 707 Ouer be brugge pei wenten ifeere, ..& bo 
bei ouer passed were, Such auntres pei funden bere. 1612 

iRLE Deut, iii, 18 Ye shall passe ouer armed before your 
brethren the children of Israel. 1641 Frencn DestilZ, vi 
(2651) 196 Adde the tartarizated quintesseuce, yet so that.. 
that passe over with it, 1849 Macautay /fisé. Lng. v. I. 
601 ‘The hope that some of those regiments which he had 
formerly commanded would pass over to his standard, 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 10 That which passes over 
towards the middle must be redistilled to free it from copper 
mechanically carried over. 1864-7a /éia. 11. 337 Some 
organic compounds boil at so low a temperature that, whea 
heated in a retort, they pass over unchanged, 1875 BENNETT 
& Dyer tr. Sachs’ Dor. 802 The contents of one of the 
conjugating cells pass over into the other which remains 
stationary. 1879 Haatan Eyesight ii 25 After lining the 
inner surface of the lids, it [mucous membrane] passes over 
to the ball, forming a loose fold. 

tb. zztr. Of a period of time: To go by, 
elapse, be spent, come to an end. Obs. | 

¢1470 Henay Wallace 1. 271 This passit our, quhill divers 
dayis war gane. 16sg H. Puvmetaz Let. in 12th Hep. 
fist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 6 slung that all your yeares 
yet to come may passe over with mirth and jollityes. 

+e. itr, With compl. as fo pass over un- 
punished, to go unpunished, Ods. 4 

1566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 470 Wordis of dishonour 
..quhilk aucht nocht to pas owir untryit and uapuneist. 

d. érans. To hand over éo another ; to transfer. 

1560 Davs tr. Sieidane's Comm. 306, [They] leauiag 
behinde them no children, passed ouer the government to 
their yougest brother. 1577 Harrison Angdand 1. xxii 
(2877) 1. 355 But then I should exceed the limits of a 
description. Wherefore I passe it ouer to others [ete.]. 1631 
Weeves Anc. Fun. Mon. 687 This house..satished the said 
Sir Richard; who thereupon past it ouer toQ. Mary. @ 1686 
T. Watson Body Divin. (1692) 460 The Covenant of Grace 

.. by vertue of which God passeth himself over to us to be 
our God. 186a Dana Man. Geol. 583 Geology here passes 
over the continuation of the history of man to Archacology. 

e. To pass (a thing) without touching it, or 
withont remark or uolice, esp. in narration; to 
omit, to skip, to disregard; {o ignore the claims 
of (a person) to promotion, efe., to pass by in 
selection for a special eet or duty. 

As in pass dy 61c, when the object isa sb., it usually comes 
after over, so that the construction can then be anal lysed as 
that of an intraus. vb, followed by a preposition with its 
object; as in the literal Ae passed over the brite Cf. also 
the vb. Overpass, of which fass over was formerly the 
decomposed form used in certain verbal constructions. 

1380 Wyeur Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 226 Paul passip over 
pes two vertues, and praiep after charite. ¢.1386 CHAUCER 
Pard. Proi. 17 This is a pitous tale for to heere But nathe- 
jees passe ouer is no fors. 1526 Ske.ton Aagny/, 646, 
I Shy passe ouer the cyrcumstaunce, And shortly shewe 
you the hole substaunce. 1530 Parsez, 654/2, I have many 
mo thynges to saye..but, for faulte of tyme, 1 passe them 
over. 1573 G, Haavev Letter-bk. (Camden) 8, 1 pas mant 
sutch misusagis over. 1621 Ersing Debates fo. Lords 
(Camden) 54 ‘ihe matter of Yelverton is of such ymportaunce 
as yt cannot be paste over. 1711 Appison Sect. No.2 P3 
As for the rest of my Infancy. .I shall pass it overin Silence. 
1839 James Genti. Old Sch, xiv, This gross offence .. was 
not to be ed over. 1890 W. E. Noxais Wicd 7a 
vill, He does not think it would be right to pass over a 
son. 1890 T. W. Rein Monckion-Miines (1891) L. viii. 
He bad again been disappointed of his. .expectation of office, 
Peel having once more passed bim over. 

f, Tolet go unpunished, to overlook (an offence). 

1388 Wycuir Prov. xix. 11 His glorie is to passe ouere 
wickid thingis. 161z Brae sid, It is his glory, to passe 
ouer a transgression. 1814 WetLincton 16 May in Gur 
Desp. (8 a XIL. 21 If conduct such as that .. be pi ie 
over, it a e impossible to maintain the necessary discip Fy 
ofthe army. 1877 Sruzcron Ser. XXIII. 662 Lhe sin.» 
was not to he winked at e passed over as a mere tt 

+g. To surpass = OVERPASS ¥. 7- ma 

1 Gowra itr Il. 264 A goddesse.. what bir liste.- 
Schedede, That passeth over manneskinde. 


68. Pass through: emphatic of sense 14. 
1400 Vwaine § Gaw, 15 Thurgh I past, with meky! payn. 


PASS-. 


a 1693 Soutn Seri. II. v. 176 His Heart lies open..for alt 
the Sin and Villainy in the World freely to pass through. 
1801 Bioonetet> Aural T., Fakenham Ghost xi, So long 
it [the gate] swung That Ghost and alt pass’d prong 1p 
Tennyson Dream Fair Women 83 Pass freely thro’: the 
wood is all thine own, 

Pass-, the vb.-stem or imper. of Pass »,, 
used in a few combinations, mostly nonce-words : 
+parss-dice = Passace 15 [cf. It. passa-diect: 
see quot. 1598 s.v.J; tpa'sa-man @., surpassing 
man, superhuman; pa‘ss-out a., of a ticket: that 
enables the holder to pass out and return to a place 
of entertainment; +pa'ss-praise a., transcending 
praise, beyond praise. 

1805 I’. Houcrorr Bryan Perdue 11. 56 To..idle away.. 
part of the four and twenty hours at hazard, pass-dice, 
picquet [etc]. 1606 Svivestee Dx Barfas u. ive m 
Moagntf, 1254 The passe-man Wisedome of th’ Isaacian 
Prince, A light so bright, set in such eminence, 1894 A. 
Cuevatuans Record by Himself gt An attendant proflering 
her a pass-ont check respectfully asked if she intended to 
return. 1896 Wests. Gaz, 24 Nov. 1/3 The agitation for 
pass-out checks at the variety theatres, 1586 Sionzy 
Astr. & Stefta \xxvii, That skin, whose passe-praise hue 
scornes this poor tearm of white, 

Passable (pa'sib’l), a. Also 5-6 -yble, 7 
passeable. fa. F. passable (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. passer to Pass: see -aBLE. Cf. It. 
passadile, 1a OF. the word had most of the senses 
relained in Eng.; mod.F. retains only sense 4.] 


1. That may be passed, crossed, or traversed. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. iit (1859) 4 Ryght as the 
fletyng ayer genyth place to the flyght of byrdes, right so 
was al this erthe passyble to spirites, 1527 Knicut in 
Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. xxviii 57 The rivers not being always 
passable, 1576 Act 18 E//s, c.10§7 For the better keeping 
of the RA passable for her Majesty’s People. 1593 R. 
Manvey Philad. 4 Since Brutes time the Alpes haue been 
ble enough. 1614 Raceicu fist. World 111. (1634) 106 
fo leave at their backs a wood scarce passeable. 1685 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2080/3 The Streets were hardly passable. 
17aa De For Col. Zack (1840) 104 Uhe ford was not passable. 
3842 W. Sracoine /taly § ft. fst. 1.38 The river is passable 
for boats..to the Mediterranean, a distance of nearly sixty 
miles, 1880 Grixis PAys. Geog. iv. 30a The last time that 
the Thames at London was passable on ice was in 1814. 


+2. Able to pass or have passage, Obs, 

1555 Epew Decades 121 Forasmuche as they (sunbeams) 
Bre not passyble in them selues, as doth manyfestly 
appeate by the snowe lyinge contynually vnmolten vpon 
certeyne hygh montaynes. 1664 H. Moan Antid. [dolatry 
x. 131 So that a Sout otherwise passable of her self would 
be necessarily drown'd in this one fon] Deluge of Guilt. 
1948 Haves in Patt. Trans, X LIVI. 502 All passahle Stones 
which have lately fallen from the Ridaegs into the Bladder, 
-omight uy and easily be brought out thence. 1762 
Dunn fid. LIT. 46g ‘he Sun's rays become passable 
through such a length of medium. 

3. Of money: That may be circulated, that has 
valid currency, current; of a book; qualified or 
fit for circulation. Also fig. 

t590 Gresna Nener Soo Late Wks. (Grosart) VIIL 26 
Sterling coyne passable from man to man in way of exchange. 
1607 SuaKs. Cor. v. it. 13 ‘The vertue of your name, Is not 
heere passable, 1674 Hickman //ist. Quinguart, (ed. 2) 
195 He would have prevailed with some of them to authorize 
his Book, that it might have been more passable, 170a 
Eng. Theophrast, 188 It is with Men, as it is with false 
Money; One piece is more or less passable than another, as 
it happens to have more or tess eet or Starling in the 
Mixture. 1888 B. W. Ricuarpson Son of Star 11K. xi. 186 
The coin may cease to be of value as a passable thing, as 
Money, but as a relic it must always live. 

4. That can pass muster; tolerable, fairly good, 
fair; moderate, sufficient, presentable. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.t, xii. 43 Take gode hede that 
noon be reteyned but he be passable so that noo fawte be 
in his persone, 1597 Mortey /atrod, Afws, xza At that 
fame 1 thought it excelling, but nowe 1 feare it will bee 
found scant passable. 1637 Laup Sf. in Star-Chand, 
14 June 6 Our maine Crime ts..that we are Bishops; were 
We not so, some of us might be as passable as other men. 
1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) 1. ii. 8 There were many 
women d-emed passable who were inferior to herself. 1838 
Seutnsy Doctor cxlv. (1862) 398 A passable knowledge of 
living languages. 1893 Times 12 June 4/2 Potatoes appear 
in eight departments very good, 13 good, 17 satisfactory, 
38 passable, six mediocre, and three e 

+5. Passing, transient, ephemeral. Os. rare, 

1627-77 Frutnam Resolves 1, xx. 36 Things acted..are too 
More retainable, than the passable tones of the tongue. 

6. {f. Pass v.45 b + -ABLE.] Capable of passing 
or ae passed by a deliberating assembly. 

2831 Wiatety in Life (1866) I. 66 It is a task of double 
difficulty to frame what shall he at once an improvement 
and Passable in Convocation (of Oxford University}. 

o a. = PASSABLY. 

158t Savite Tacitus, Hist. 1. Ixxviii. (159 Things 
ise ich the .. cares at hande made aeeisle ae, 1695 
Manvete I's. (7872-5) 11. 432, I fave a passable good 
ae 1706 E. Waap MWVoaden World Diss. (1708) 42 But 
for him, the Ship's Crew would be passable good Christians, 

Hence Pa'ssableness, the quality of being 
passable, 

1747 Battev vol. IT, Passableness..capableness of being 

ASS aR Wotrr Dansk Ord-bog, Temmetighed, medio- 
crity, passableness, 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXV.176 There 
Was ‘a river 10 cross, the passableness of which was very 
questionable, 1888 J.Q. Brrtixcer ist. Haverkiti (NH) 
191 The roads of Haverhill will average in passableness and 
comfort with the roads of neighboring towns. 

le, obs, erroneous form of PASSIBLE. 


527 


Passably (pa'sabli), adv. [f. PassaBuz a. + 
-LY%.]  Tolerably, sufficiently well to pass ; fairly 
well, moderately, 

av61o Hearey Theophrastus To Rdr. (1636) Lijb, The 
French is elegant enough, passably copious, happie in com- 
position. 1741 Ricnanoson Pamela (1824) I. xlix. 379 [She] 
is mighty pretty, palin genteel, r8or Mak. Ence- 
wortn Gd. French Governess Wks. 1832 IN. 175 Miss 
Fanshaw had learned to speak French passably. 1874 Mxs. 
H. Wooo Afast. Grey lands xxvii. 315 The vight was passably 


bright. 

| Passacaglia (passaka'lya). [It a. Sp. pasa- 
calle (pasiika‘lye), f. pasar to pass + calle street; 
becanse often played in the streets.} An early kind 
of dance tune (of Spanish origin) having a move- 
ment slower than the CHACONNE, generally con- 
structed on a ground bass and written in triple 


time; also the dance to this, 
1659 Ilowett Vocaé, Sect. 50 Giggs, salibrands, chaconas, 
Vara galiards. 1668 Davpen Evening’s Love it. i, 


ray let me hear it: } nope it will go to the tune of one of 


our Passa-calles. w7aq Short Explic. For. Wds. Mus. Bks., 
Passacaglio, or Passacaille, or Passagillio, is a Kind of Air 
somewbat like a Chacoone, but of a more slow or graver 
Movement. 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 660/1 The feature 
which, in common with the Chaconne, has elevated the 
Passacaglia above the majority of dance forms, is the con- 
struction of the music on a ground bass, generally consisting 
of a short theme of two, four, or eight bars. 1898 G. B. 
Suaw Perf. Wagnerite 3 There are passacaglias on ground 
basses, canons ad hypodiapente. 


| Passacaille (pasiki'y). [a. F. passecaille 
(Furetiére 1690), ad. Sp. fasacalle: see prec.] 


= prec. 

itr E. Pemserron (¢ft/c) Essay for the Further lmprove- 
ment of Dancing, ..towhich is added Three Single Dances: 
a Chacone, a Passacaille, and a Jig. 1862 E. Paver Pro- 
gramie 8 Mar., The origin of the Passacaille is Spanish. 

Passade (pisé-d). rare. [a. F. passade, ad. 
Pr. fassada or lt. passata (Sp. pasada), f. passare 
to Pass: see -ADE, -ADA, -ATA. 

l. Horsemanship. (See quots.) 

1656 Brounr Glossegr. [from Cotgr.}, Passade,.. the 
manage of a Horse, backward and forward. 1727-41 Citam- 
Bers Cycl., Passade, in the manage, signifies a turn, or 
course of a horse backwards or forwards on the same plot 
of ground; passing or repassing from one end to the other. 
1892 B. Hinton Lord's Neturn 214 The action of Sir Walter 
was like the passade in the manége, a tura backward, for- 
ward, without being able to extricate himself. 

+2. An alms given fo a passer-by. Ods, rare. 

1656 Buount Glossogr. [from Cotgr.}, Passade, an alms, 
benevolence or entertainment given hy, or to a Passenger. 
1658 in Prtcorps., 1727-41 in CuamBers Cycd, 

+3. == next, 1. Obs. rare. 

1706 Puiuurs, Passade or Passado,a Pass or Thrust in 
Fencing. 1727-41 in Cuamagas Cyc/, 

| Passado (pasa-de). Ods. [Altered from F, 
passade, or Sp. pasada, It. passata (both of these 
also in early use): see prec. and -aDo.] 

l. Fencing. A forward thrust with the sword, 
one foot being advanced at the same time. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L£. 1. ii, 184 The Passado hee [Cupid] 
respects not, the Duello he regards not. (1595 SavioLo 
Practise Kij, You may with niuch sodainenesse make a 
passata with your lefte foote.] 1598 B. Joxson Zu. A/an 
tn [fun w. v, 1 would teach these 19 the special tricks 
{ed. 1616 rules], as your Punto, a Reverso, your Stoccato, 

our Imbroccato, your Passado fed. 1616 passada], your 

Jontannto, 1636 Dexkea Wond. Kingd. 1, i. Wks, 1873 
1V, 222, lL have my Passees Sir: and my Passadoes, 1830 
James Darniey xv, We'll have no crowd .. to criticise our 
passados. 

ativié, 1648 Mere, Acad. No.1. 6 After a Passado come 
plement with his Chancellorship. 

2. = PassaGE 13b. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 1. iii, in Bullen O. P/. UL 19, Lam 
sure 1 past one Passado of Courtship upon her. 1656 
Heyun Surv. France 39 In the Passados of their court-ship, 
they [the French] expresse themselves with much variety of 
gesture, 

3. Way, going, passage. rare. 

1599 Nasur Lenten Stufgfe (1871) 89 Angelo went off, and 
all wind instruments blew... in bis passado to the Pope's 
ordinary or dining-chamber. 


Passage (pze'sédz), sb. [a. F. passage, pasage 
(11th ec, in Hatz.-Darm,) = Pr. passatge, Sp. fasage, 
It. passagezo, a Romanic formation trom fasser, 
passare to Pass: see -aGE.] 

I. The action of passing, and cognate senses. 

1. The action of passing; a going or moving 
onward, across, or past; movement from one place 
or point to another, or over or through a space 
or medium ; transition, transit. 

Const, o/(or with possessive) indicating the person or thing 
that passes; more rarely of = objective genitive. 

€1290 Beket 682 in S, Eng. Leg. 1. 126 He wende eft in-to 
y se, Pe passage for-to fonde. 1390 Gowra Conf. 1. 233 

e wolde.. The passage of the water take. 1 Pilgr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) t The passage of the chyldren of 
Israel from Egypte. 1558 Gaarton (¢itde) The Passage of 
our most drad Soveraigne Lady Queen Elyzabeth through 
the City of London to Westminster, 1582 Stanvuurst 
“Eneis 1. (Arb.) Aad to the wynds passadge, dock downe 
theire fleete with a tempest. 1615 W. Lawson Conxiry 
Hlousew, Gard, (1626) 4 So as the Water may be staied from 

assage. x7oa Rowe Tamer. 1. i. 546 Not far from hence 

be Captives were to wait the Eniperor’s Passage. 1768 
Ann, Reg. 67 To observe .. the passage of Venus over the 
sun's disk on the 3d of June 1769. Tyxpau. Votes 


PASSAGE. 


Leet. Light 20 \n the passage from one medium to another 
ofa different refractive index, light isalways reflected. 188: 
Warson & Buraury Afath. 7h. Electr. & Magn. 1, 236 
cell in which no chemical actions can take place on the 
passage of the current, 

b. The passing of people ; hence nearly = people 
passing, passers, rare, 

t Haks, Com. Err. ui i.gg Hf by strong hand you offer 
to breake in Now in the stirrin ssage Ane day. 1604 
— Oth. v. & 37 What hoa? No Watch? No passage? 
Murther, Murther. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 4 Even on 
Sunday, when it [the street] lay comparatively empty of 
passage. " 

ce. The ‘ passing’ or exlendIng of a line, atring, 
or the like, from one point to another. 

1615 Crooks Body of Alan 485 They are like to nerves in 
their passage, colour and vse. 1831 R. Knox Clogust's 
Anat. 247 It divides, after a short passage, into four very 
distinct bundles, 

d. The migration or migratory flight of birds. 
See also quot. 1879. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 267 At the approach of 
winter, it totally disappears, and its passage can traced 
to no other country. 1879 E. D. Rapcuirre in Ancyct, Brit. 
1X. 7/2 The line herons take over a tract of country on their 
way to and from the heronry when procuring food in the 
breeding season is called a ‘ passage‘. 

e. Of passage (=F. de passage): +(a@) That 
passes through a place or state, without continu- 
ing in il; transitory. Obs. exc. as in (6) bird of 
passage, a bird that migrates from one region to 
another af a particular season and returns at another, 


a migratory bird (also jig.) ; so fish of passage. - 

1673 Teurce Ess. Trade frei, Wks, 1720 1. 120 The poorer 
Traders, or the young Beginners, or those of Passage. 1737- 
4u Cuamaers Cyed.s.v., Birds of Passage... Vhere are also 
fishes of passage, as herrings, mackerel, etc. 1732 Pore £p. 
Cobham 97 \n Man, the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage! gone as soon as found. 1797 Hotcaorr 
Stolberg's Trav, (ed. 2) 111. Ixxxiv. 348 The sword fish is 
a fish of passage. 1879 Miss Baapoon Cloven Foot xxviii, 
1 am only in town asa bird of passage. 

2. In various fig. senses: Transition from one 
state or condition to another (sfec. from this life to 
the next, by death); the passing or lapse of time; 
Ihe going on, course, or progress of events, etc, 
or of a person through a course of action; a 
passing in thought or speech from one point, idea, 
or subject to another. + /# passage, in passing, 


by the way (oés.). 

1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 67 Wyth good passage out of 
thys lyf. 1516 Lie St. Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye p. lii, 
A lytel before hir blessyd passage out of this world. 1579 
W.Witxinson Confut. Familye of Love 52 The bookes of 
H.N.do make a more easic age. .to the vnderstandyng 
thereof. 1605 Bacon Adz. Lene uu. Ded. § 8 These funda- 
mental knowledges have been studied but in passage. 1769 
Sir J. Reynoros Disc. ii, (1876) 317 Students .. this day re- 
warded for their happy passage through the first. period. 
1830 Lyrut Princ. Geol. |. 206 ‘Vhere is a passage between 
this and ordinary travertin. 1839 Muacnison Silur, Syst. 1. 
xxxiv. 450 ‘Lhe passage of the red marl into the lias is here 
well expos 1871 B. Stewaat feat §85 The passage of 
bodies from the solid to the liquid state. 

+b. aéso/. ‘Departure’, death. Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 261 Bot ate laste of thi passage Thi 
deth wasto the houndes like. rg07 in Wood Oxford (O.H.S.) 
IIL. 116 By pestilence I had my passage. 1602 Snaxs. Ham, 
1. iti, 86 hen he is fit and season‘d for his passage. 1693 
Humours Town 13 A perpetual Requiem for your Sou 
before its Passage. . . 

8. Possibility, power, or opportunity of passing ; 
liberty, leave, or right to pass. (/#/. and fg.) 

¢1330 R. Baunne CAron. (1810) 30 Pei purueied hir passage, 
And led hir vnto France, spoused forto be. 1417 in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Ser. wv. 1, 63 That ye oure Chanceller doo make 
unto thaim soufficeant Writtes of passage. 1 Greene 
Menaphon Arb.) 68 She made passage toher choller in these 
termes of contempt. 1667 Mitton /, ZL. xt. 122 All approach 
farr off to fright, And guard all passage to the Tree of Life. 
1844 HH. H. Witson rit. India II. 79 The refusal to give a 
passage through Nepal to a British force intended to take 
possession of Lassa. ad 

+b. Admission or permission. Ods. 
16aa Br. Hatt. Contemi., O. T. xvit vii, He [Solomon] 
ve not passage onely to the Idolatry of his heathenish wives, 
But furtherance. . . 
4, A definite passing or travelling from one place 


to another, by sea, or formerly sometimes by land ; 
a journey; a voyage across the sea from one port 


to another, a crossing. 
a1300 Cursor M. x Pis it was be first passage Pat be 
apostels in parti Mad mang pe folk o paeni, 13.. &. &. 
uit, P. C. 97 Pus he passes to pat port, his ge ta 
seche, Fyndez he a fayr schyp to fe fare y. argz 
Sxetton Sp. Parrot 324 Prepayre yow, Parrot, breuely 
your ge to take, Of Mercury ondyr the trynall aspecte, 
rs8a Sees Aeneis ur (Arb.) 87 Foorth we take oare 
passadge, oure sayles ful winged vp pee 19776 Hist. 
Eur. in Ann. Reg. 8/2 Nor was the march by land more 
eligible than the passage by water. 1815 Chron, ibid. 108/1 
A vessel is arrived in the Thames from New Soutb Wales 
after an extraordinarily short Basore of less than five mers 
1836 Marrvat Afidsh, Easy xi, He had suffered all 
horrors of a passage in aslave ship. 1877 Tatmace 50 Sarme. 
16 You have found a rough passage. 
b. Right of trausit or conveyance asa passenger, 


esp. by sea; accommodation of a passenger- 
me E IEAvwaro tr, Biond’'s Ercmena 6 Ca c eet 


ag! with the mariners for their acer angy 
ith Polemiro. 1743 BuLxerey & Cuumins fey. o- 
Se ae That the Governor would give us . oe wad 
. 


PASSAGE, 


that we would work for our Passage. 1782 Jounson Let. io 
Mrs. Thrale 8 June, 1 have this day tzken a passage to 
Oxford, 1864 Tennxvson En. Ard. 646 And clothes they 
gave him and free passage home. | 

+5. Acharge or custom levied upon passeagers: 


atoll. Ods. 

[uz00 Charter K. John in Reg. S. Osmundi (Rolls) 1. 212 
Sint quieti..de theoloneo, pontagio, passagio.] ?¢ 1585 
Robyn Hode in Child Badlads (1857-9) V. 425 Yet was he 
never so curteyse n potter, As one peny passage to paye. 
1610 W. Foiuincuam Art of Survey uls.iv. 70 Immunities and 
Exemptions from Theolonie, Pontage, ., Passage, Tranage,.. 
Cariage, &e. 1710 q: Haars Lex. Techn. Ul, Passage, 
Passagium, was a Tribute or Toll pzid hy Passengers or 
Travellers for the Repair or Maintenance of some Road or 
Passage, 1812 Sever Bristol Charters Engl.x My burgesses 
of Bristol..shall be quit both of toll and passage, and 2l! 
custom, throughout my whole land. 1883 Picton Z ‘pool 
Munic. Rec. 1.6 They claim to be quit of. . passage, pontage 
and lastage. : 4 é 

+6. The fact of ‘passing current” or being 
generally accepted, as coins, customs, etc.; cur- 


rency, general reception. Ods, , 

31545 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 10 Double dukatis.. 
quhilkis commonly hes course in France for Ixxx and 
xvis. and ar worth samekle to have sage in this realm. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1.v. § 3 As if the multitude.. were 
not ready to give pzssage rather to that which is popular 
and superficial, 1644 Dicay Wat. Bodies viii. 53, Lwould.. 
render this treatise intelligible to euery rationall man .. 
(among whom I expect it will hzue a fairer passage, then 
among those that are alrendy deepely imbued with other 
principles). Marg 

7. The passing into law of a legislative measure. 

1587 Harrison Augland u. viii. (1877) 1. 178 This is the 
order of the passage of our lawes. 1668 Maavert Corr. 
Wks. 1872~5 11. 249 It is a businesse of that weight that 
I scarce believe it can have a passage this session. 1669-70 
/bid. 311 (The Bill] had bot a narrow passage, there being 
only 100 for it against 1856 C. Beck Age Petronius 
Arbiter 73 Soon after, . .for the precise time of its passage is 
not known—the lex Furia Caninia was enacted. 1893 7izes 
2 May 10/1 The passage of any measure resembling this 
would be a deadly blow at landed property in Ireland. 

8. Horsemanship. See quots. (= F. passage.) 

1727-41 Cuamagrs Cyc, Passage, in the manage, an action 
wherein the horse raises two legs together,a hind and a fore 
leg, in forin of St. Andrew's cross; when, Setting those two 
on the ground again, he raises the other two; and thus 
alternately. 1884 E. L. Anverson Mod. Horseman. u. xvii. 
146 The Passage..is a slow brilliant trot, in which the horse 
brings ench pair of diagonal legs to the ground at exactly 
the same moment... Usually employed in traversing. 

9. Aled, An evacuation of the bowels, a ‘motion’; 
also concr. 

1778 Pr. or WALES in Buccleuch ALSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I, 416 He took medicine three or four times during the day 
in order to procure a passage. 1809 Med. Fral. XX. 480 
He..has been repeatedly from eighteen to twenty-five days 
without a passage. 1875 H. C. Wooo Therag. (1879) 106 
Late in the attack the pzssages are in most cases very light 
clay-colored, or even whitish, A 

10. The action of causing something to pass 
(ia various senses: see Pass v.); transmission, 
transference, etc. rare, 

1860 TyxpALt Glace, 1. ii, 20 As fine as if produced by 
the pba of a rake. are in Financial News 31 July 
1/4 The passage of the preferred dividend hy the directors 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway is regarded 
as consistent with policy. 1890 Ssectator 16 Aug. 197/t 
The_ passage of a great measure has become as difficult 
to effect as the passage of a cannon-ball through earthworks, 
1896 Allbutt's Syst, Afed. 1. 531 The virulence of many 
organisms may. .he permanently or temporarily increased... 
by passing the organisms through a series of animals @ 
process which is called ‘ passage’) 1899 /éid. VI.73 The 
unskilful ae of an cesophagen] bougie. 

II. 11, That by which a person or thing passes 
or may pass; a way, road, path, route, channel ; 
a mountain pass ; an entrance or exit. 

Locally a name for a narrow entry or lane in a town, etc, 
serving as the approach toa row of houses, or as a thorough. 
fare for foot-passengers; e.g. Norman Passage, St, Helen's 
Passage (Oxford), All Saints’ Passage (Cambridge). 

cx2g90 Beket 56 in S. Eng, Leg. 1. 108 Heo cam to pe se: 
and redi fond hire pe e. 1300 K. forn 1323 To kepe 
pis passage, Fram horn pat is of age. 1340 Hampote Pr. 
Conse. 1394 Pis world es be way and passage, Ppurgh whilk 
lyes our pilgrimage. ¢ 1380 JVill. Palerne 2139 And loke pat 
hirde-men wel kepe be komune passage, And eche brugge per 
a-boute pat burnes ouer wende. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cexxili. 222 At an hongyng bought of the more ina streit 
passage. 31540 Act 32 Hen. Vilt, c. 4x In any towne or 
village heing a thoroughfare or common passug within this 
realme. 1553 Eoen Yreat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 8 Into the 
frosen sea..and so forth to Cathay (yf any suche passage 
may be found), 1585 T. Wasiincton tr. Wicholay's Vay. 
1. xxii. 29 Doria..was tarrying for vs at the passage with 
5 principal gallies, r6or R. "fosinern: Kingd. §& Contnw, 
(2603) 6 Inutroned with mountaines which hath fewe and 
secret passages, 1627-8 in Swayne Sarsume Churchw. Acc, 
(1896) 187 The open passadge in the middell of the Churche. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (x840)6 He had already 
sent one ship..for a new attempt upon the North-West or 
North-East passanee r8or Soutney Zhalata vi. xiv, Was 
it the toil of human hands Had hewn a passage in the rock? 
1812 Gen. Flist. in Ann. Reg. 137/2 They weighed anchor, 
and made sail throngh the passage Taigneuse. 1828 [see 
Passences x}. 1856 Stanrey Sinal & Pal. iy, (1858) 217 
As the passage of Beth-horon led up to Gibeon, so the passage 
of Michmash and Ai led up to Bethel. 1 Alloutt's 
Syst. Med. 1V. 22 Freeing the liver and its bile passages 
from their injurious presence. 

-b. sfee, A place at which a river or strait is 
or may be crossed; a crossing; a ford, ferry, or 
bridge. ? Ods. 
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¢ 1330 R. Brusne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 14012 An heremitage 
Bysyde Chymoun, at a passage. 1470-85 Matorv Aréhur 
vu. vi, There was a grete ryuer and but one passage. 1477 
Paston Lett. \11, 203 Wherefore my lord hath do brokyn 
all the eae excep Newham bryge. @ 1533 Lo. Beaners 
#luon Vii. 176 When | cam to ony passage of water he wolde 
caste me in his necke..& bere me ouer. 1611 Biste Fuedy. 
xii. 6 Then they tooke him, and slewe him at the passages of 
lordan. 1779 S. Ruppee Gloucestershire 492 In this parish 
are two ferries over the Severn. The uppermost, or Oli! 
Passage, is in the ae of Aust. ..The New Passage is 
at Redwick. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vii. (1856) 50 Its 
several ‘crossings’ have been divided into the South, the 
Middle, and the Northern passages. 


ce. A way giving access to the various apart- 
ments or divisions of a building, or affording 
communication from one apartmeat to another; 


a corridor or gallery; a lobby or hall. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 202 At the West end of this glorious 
Councell hall..there is a passage into another most stately 
roome. 1663 GerBler Counsel 23 By convenient passages 
about or under them. 1707 Mortimea Husé, (1721) I. 371 
In Building of Houses long, the use of some Rooms will be 
lost, in that the more room must be allowed for Entries and 
Passages. 1722 De For Col, Fack (1840) 207, 1 was in the 
passage, or entry of the house. 1810 Craape Borough xx. 
66 Hark to the winds! which through the wide saloon And 
the long passage send a dismal tune. 1835 G. A. McCatu 
Lett. fr. Frontiers (1868) 280 ‘The house .. was one of those 
structures called in the West ‘two pens and a passage’. 


+12. 7A means of passing; a vessel or vehicle 
in which a person or thing may pass; a convey- 
ance. Cf. CaRRtaGE. Obs. rare. 


1473 Paston Lett. 11. 94, 1 praye yow wrycht ageyn, and 
sende it hy the next passage. 

TIT. 13. Something that ‘passes’, goes on, 
takes place, occurs, or is done; an occurrence, 
incident, event; an act, transaction, proceeding. 
Obs. or arch, (exc. as in band c), 

1568 Grarton Chron. I. 731 Surely it was a danngerous 
passage to one a prince in a straunge realme, by such 
a Strayte. 16or Suaks. Twel. NV. ut. id There is no 
christian .. can euer belecue such impossible passages of 

rossenesse, 1612 WoooaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1639) B vj b, 

bserving the whole oars of the diseased people, con- 
sidering both when they began to bee sicke,..what hath 
been applyed fete.}. 1624 Dx. Buckum. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. IHL. 180 [Lt] will facilitate ..those passages of favors, 
grace, and goodnes which his Majesty hath promised for the 
ease of the Romaine Catholickes. 1671-2 Sin C, LyTTELton 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 76 There has lately happened a 
very strange passage upon occasion of [ete]. r710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 198 P1 Her Life has lately met with Passages 
very uncommon. @1741 T. Cuarkrey Fre/. an. 1734 Wks. 
(1751) 265 A remarkable and dismal Passage he related to 
me. 1820 Lama Zdfa Ser. 1. Old Benchers,1 remember a 
pleasant passage, of the cook applying to him..for instruc- 
tions how to write down edge bone of 1866 KincsLey 
Herew. xvi, The magnificent young Scot sprang to him,.. 
talked over old passages. 

b. Something that passes between two persons 
mutually; a negotiation ; an interchange of com- 
munications, confidences, or amorous relations. 

r6xa_ N. Fiero Woman ts Weathercock vi. in Hazt. 
Dodsley X1. 33 And such strange passages and mutual 
vows. 1647 Spaicce Anglia Rediv. ut. vi. (1854) 165 Several 
passages between the prince and his excellency, and be- 
tween his excellency and Goring. 1649 Mitton £ckon. viii. 
68 The King..gives. .order to stop Mie ae between him 
[the Governor of Hull] and the Parlament. 1845 R. W. 
Hamitton Pop, Educ. vi. (1846) 138 Would not both parties 
profit in these passages of confidence? argor Besant Five 
Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 108 She was by no means ignorant 
of certain passages and rumours of passages hetween Will 
Stephen and this simple country maid. 

ce. (Now usually passage of (or at) arms.) An 
exchange of blows between two combatants, a 
fight; also fig. a verbal altercation or dispute; an 
amorous fence or encounter. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, You have your 
passages and imbrocatas in one as the bitter bob in 
wit. 1612 Two Voble X. y. iv. 114 The conquerd triumphes, 
The victor has the losses yet in the passage The gods have 
beene most equall, 1856 Froupe Hist, Lng. (1858) 1. iii. 
267 Luther .. had not forgotten his early passage at arms 
with the English Defender of the Faith. 1876 Trevetyan 
Macaulay 1. iii. 136 ‘That passage of arms against the 
champions of the Unilizasitin Philosophy. 1879 Steven- 
sON Trav, Cevennes (1896) 12, I returned it to its maker, 
with whom I had so contumelious a passage that the street 
outside was crowded..with gossips.. listening. 1883 J/anch, 
Exam, 21 Mar. 6/2 The most interesting part of the debate 
was a smart passage at arms between his Grace and Lord 
Bramwell. | 

14, An indefinite portion of a discourse or 
writlng, usually of small or moderate length, taken 
by itself; a part of a speech or literary work 
relating to some particular matter. . 

er6rr Cnarman //iad 1 Comm, (1865) 57 Ilis interpreters 
must needs come [short] of him in his strait and deep places, 
when in his open and fair passages they halt and hang 
back so, 1686 SoutH Serzt. (1697) II. ix. 386, I shall give you 
the whole Passage in his own Words. 71x STEELE Spect, 
No. 2 x He..gained universal Applause by explaining a 
Passage In the Game-Act. 180a Mar. Epcrwortu Mor. 
T. (1836) 1. xv. 130 To look for the passage in the original 
author. 1891 Speaker 2 Ma §33/1 The paper contains 
brilliant passages, notably an admirable estimate of Gautier. 


+b. A part of a discourse or writing in which 
the author passes or tums aside for a time to some 
other subject ; a digression. Ods. 


1625 Bacon Zss., Dispatch (Arb. 247 Prefaces, and 
Passzges,..and other Speeches of Reference to the Person, 


PASSAGE. 


are great wasts of Time. 1663 Grrnier Counsel 102 The 
first discourse, was..intermixt with recreative passages. 

+o. The ‘passing’ or utterance of an opinion 
or the like; a remark, observation (in speech or 
writing) ; a phrase, expression. Oés. 

@ 1649 WintHeor Hist, New Eng. (1853) 1. 247 One of the 
assistants using some pathetical passages of the loss of such 
n governour in a time of such daoger. 1651 W. Litty 
(¢it@e) Monarchy or No Monarchy in England. Grebner 
his Prophecy. .. Passages upon the Life and Death of the 
late King Charles. 21657 Braprorp Plymouth Plant, 
(1856) 307, I would..deliver y* truth..as nere as I can, in 
their owne words and passages, 1660 Trial Regic. 44 
Being there, I did observe some Passages fall from the 
Prisoner at the Bar; the words were to this purpose. 

d. Alus. (a) ?orig. A progression from one 
note to another by intermediate notes ( passing- 
notes) ; ?hence, A short series of such notes, or of 
small notes in general; a run or flourish; a figure 
or phrase. Obds. exc. as applied (rarely) to orna- 
mental rons or flourishes introduced for display. 
(4) In mod. use (associated with 14): A portion 
of a composition, of indefinite but moderate length, 
and forming more or less of a unity. 

1674 Praveoro Shili Afus, 1. xi. 3p, Qheems the same 
Rule in making the passages of Division by some few 
Quavers to Notes and to Cadences, not exceeding the Value 
of half a Semibreve at most. 1727-41 CHaMBeRs Cyel, 
Passage, or Passo, in music, a portion of an air, or tune, 
consisting of several short notes, as quavers, dem1-quzvers, 
etc, lasting one, two, or at most three measures, 1767 ss. 
in Ann, Reg. 199/2 The Italians solfa'd our most pathetic 
airs, without a caueting either passage or tune. 1776 
Burney Hist. Aus. (1789) 1. v. 62 In no one of the seven 
treatises upon ancient music is a single air or passage of 
Greek melody come down to us. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot 
§ Elaine &o1-2 Asa little helpless innocent bird, That has 
but one plain passage of few notes, Will sing the simple 
passage o'er and o'er For all an April morning. 1880 
C. H.H. Pasay in Grove's Dict. Mus. 11. 661. 

e. In the phraseology of art criticism: A par- 


ticular part or detail in a picture. 

1861 THoanaury Turner I. 142 In the earliest Saxon and 
Old English MSS. are to be found passages of transparent 
colour. 1897 Afag. Art Nov. 39 There are passages which 
represent the original with curious felicity. 

f. gen. An indefinite portion of a course of 
action; an episode. (Cf. 13.) rare. 

a W. HL, Bartiett Egypt to Pal. xiv. (1879) 3S The 
track to-day was an easy one, and indeed the whole route 
from Sinai offered no passages of extreme difficulty. 1897 
Lp. Tennyson Life Tennyson 1. ii. 40 Despite such passages 
of gloom he worked on. . 

V. [The passing or exceeding of ten = It, 
passa-dieci, F. passe-dix, i.e. pass-ten.] 

+15. An obsolete game at dice; see quot. 1680, 

1426 Lvpc. De Guil. Pilgr. 11194 And affter pleyn at the 
merellys, Now at the dees, in my yong age, Bothe at hassard 
& passage. 1522 World & Child in Harl. Dodsley 1. 266 
And then we will with lombards at passage play. 1598 
Frorto, Passa aiect,a game at dice called passage or aboue 
ten. x60z 2nd Pt. Reiurn 7r. Parnass, Prol. 12 You that 
knowe what it is to play at primero, or passage. 1680 CoTTON 
Conipl. Gamester 119 Passage is a Game at dice to be played 
at but by two, and ic is performed with three Dice. The 
Caster throws continually till he hath thrown Dubblets 
under ten, and then he is out and loseth; or Dubblets above 
ten, and then he fasseéé and wins. 1739-40 Ac? 13 Geo HM, 
c.19§9 Acertain gamecalled Passage isnow daily practiced 
edteeied on, to the ruin and impoverishment of many of 
his Majesty's subjects. 1755 Afent. Capt. P. Drake 11. xvie 
262, [1740] The Games of Rowly Powly and Passage..all 
these Garis were suppressed by Parlinment, and, on severe 
Penalties, not to be played after the 25th of March 1745- 

V. 16. attrid.and Comé. a. Used ot serving for 
the passage or conveyance of passengers, esp. across 
the sea or a river, as passage-barge, -bark, canoe, 
-hoy, -ship, -wagon; of transition, transitional, as 
passage-form, -time; also in other senses, as 
passage-bell, -gallery (11 ¢), -work (14d), b. 
Special combs. :. passage-bed (Geo/.), a stratum 
showing transition from one formation to another; 
passage-bird, (a) = bird of passage (see 1 ©); 
(6) = passage-hawk; passage-board, a board 
placed between the parts of an organ to make 
them accessible for tuning or repairs; f passage- 
book = Pass-BooK 1; + passage-gelt, -gilt [see 
GELT 50.2] = PASSAGE-MONEY ; passage-hawk, a 
falcon taken when full-grown, during its ‘ passage 
or migration, for the purpose of training (opp. to 
cyas); }passage-houze, a privy; passage-penny, 
a penny charged for passage or fare; passage 
room, a room serving as a passage to another, or 
through which one passes to another; }passage- 
thermometer (see quot.). Also PASSAGE-BOAT, 
“MONEY, -WAY. : : + hice 

1904 Europ. Mag. XLV. 443/1 Going from Fontan 
to en; in she *pamele harge. 1865 Reader No. 147; 
465/ 1 The *passage-beds ‘of Herefordshire. 1825 Zag. Lye 

I, 231 The *passage-bell rung loudly. 852 R. F. Burton 
in Valley of indus iv. 41 Hawks. .are of two 
kinds, the ‘eyess’ ry nyess), and the ‘*passage-bird.’. 1878 
C. Stanroro Symd, Christ v. 139 The passage bird is never 
lost. High over the waves of the Atlantic it strikes a right 
pee to its home a thousand leagues ee Fi 

owanns Organs (1881) 59 A *passage-board for theuse ofthe 
tuner. 1816 in Merivale Rep. Cases Chancery 1, 535 4 
book, called a “passage-book, is opened by the bankers, and 
delivered by them tothe customer. 1g01 Nalure3 Jan. 234/2 


Falconr. 
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He finds that..*passage-forms prove to be the rule, while 
sharply-defined and Tome! species are the exception. a 1615 
Sin 6 D'Ewes Axtodiog. (1845) IL. 334 My Lord .. laid it 
ina spas ehegllery, in several papers. 1712 Tuoresay 
Diary (1830) If. 164 Baldock-lanes, notorious for their 
badness, as the nei incarhood for exaction of *passage- 
gelt through the enclosures. 1727 A. Hamiuton WVew Acc. 
E. ind. 1, xxxii. 388 In the whole, it cost me ahout 3 £. 
Sterl. for Passage-gilt. 1745 [see Getr 54.1], 1828Sia J. 5. 
Seaaicnt Odserv. Hawking 30 The falconers are obliged to 
keep the *passage-hawks somewhat low, from the fear of 
losing them. 1852 R. F. Buaton Falconry in Valley of 
indus iv. 42 The birds when taken up are as wild as 
passage-hawks, 1727 Swirt further Acc. £. Curll Wks. 
3755 I{f. 1, 162 And thence be drawn..bit by bit, to the 
“passage-house. 1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 4141/4 Employed 
in the *Passage-Ifoys between London and the Nore. 1596 
Spenser FF. Q. v. ti. 6 But he him makes his *passage- 
penny pay. 1665-6 Perrys Diary 23 Feb. 1 and a 
wife in a *passage-room to , and slept not very well 
because of noise. 1838 Gentil. Afag. 1X. 255/2 A passage- 
room and staircase. 1734 BeeKeiey Let. to Prier 30 Apr., 
Wks. 1871 IV, 227 You can tell what *passage-ships 
are on this side of the water. 1792 Sta B. Tuomrson 
in PAil, Trans. UXXXII. 51 As this instrument is cal- 
culated merely for measuring the passage of heat in the 
substance whose ponduction power is examined, I shall give 
it the name of *“Jassage-thermometer. 1873 M. Arno.o 
Lit, & Dognia (1876) 352 There will be a *passage-time of 
confusion first. 1774 J. Apans Diary 29 Aug, Here we 
saw two or three *passage wagons, a vehicle with four 
wheels, contrived to carry many passengers and much 
baggage. 1865 Athenaeum No, 1968. 89/2 The *passage- 
ag in Astrohammante's two airs. ; 

Passage (px'stdg), v1 Horsemanship, Most 
freq. in vb], sb. passaging. [a. F. passager, 
altered by pop. ctymol. from passéger, ad. It. 
passeggiare to walk, pace (cf. passegeio walk), deriv. 
of L. passes: see Pass, Pace.) a. intr. To move 
sideways in riding, by pressure of the rein on the 
horse’s neck and of the rider's leg on the opposite 
side; said of the horse, or of the rider. b. ¢razs. 
To cause a horse to ‘ passage’. 

1996 Cavalry Instr.(1813) 220 These doublings of ranks 
are performed hy reining back, and passaging. 1832 Xegut. 
Instr. Cavalry 1, 18 The..men passaging right, or left, as 
may be necessary, 1833 /déd. 1.81 The motion of the horse's 
legs in ‘ Passaging’ is the same as that in ‘Shoulder-in', but 
the head is turned differently. 1891 Blackw. AMlag. May 
647 He [the pony] should be able even to 'passage' at a 
canter, frans/, 3893 Stevenson Catriona 263 The ship.. 
plunging and passaging upon the anchor cable, 

Pa‘ssage, v.2 [f. Passace sé.: cf. voyage.) 

1. intr. ‘To make a passage, as in a ship or boat; 
to move Across, Pass, Cross. 

3824 Garr Rothelan 1. 1, xv. 141 Few pastimes are more 
soothing to a wounded spirit than easy passagings, at that 
delicious season, on the bosom of the generous river Thames. 
1826 Blackw, Mag. XX. 21 Low stifled growling, and rapid 
artists to and fro against the bars of the dens. 1833-40 

. H. Newman Ch, of Fathers (1842) 79, I earnestly desired 
to find some brother. .who minis passage with me over the 
brief wave of this life. 1834 Mar. Evceworta Helen xvii 
(Ruldg.) 16 Beauclere passaged to Lady Davenant. 

2. © carry on a passage of arms; /ig. to fence 
with words, ete, (cf. PassaGE sd. 13 c). 

1798 CoLerincr iy ate 59 They answer and provoke 
each other's song, With skirmish and capricious passagings. 
1862 Cartyie Fredk. Ge. xu. ix, (1872) 1V, 188 ‘There was 
(ae passaging in these weeks. 1895 Crockett Alen 
Aloss Hags 45 \t was a curious sight to see then passaging 
with little airs and graces, like fighting cocks matched ina pit. 

+ Passageable, ¢. Ovs, [f PassacE sb. + 
-ABLE.] Affording passage, passable. 

3574 Bourne Regiment for Sea (1580) 75 To discourse the 
third yey, that is not known, but supposed that it may be 
— le, x6rx Sreep /ist.Gl. Brit. vi. xvi (1623) 96 

n making ways passagealile from place to place. 

Pa-ssage-boa:t. A boat for the aS mtg 
of passengers, plying regularly between two places, 
upon the sea, or a river or canal. 

1§98 Frorio To Rudr. hj, They were many to steere a 

assage-boate. 1668 J. Davies tr. Afandelslo's Trav. 281 

eing to passe in the ordinary passage boat from England 

to Dublin.., they were taken by a French Pirate. 1738 

N. ee tees X1. 529 He tteo keeps a Passage-Boat 

% PS wed pee oe and aa 1840 Dickens 

arn. Rudge xxxi, The party em in a passage-boal 
bound for Beacetid. ‘ai — 

Pa‘ssage-mo:ney. Money charged for pass- 
“od ; ae 3 ta payment for permission to pass. 

rst Peacivat, $f. Dict., Flelar, to age Money. 

3686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 347 These "Thorow fairs 
are B sort of Places for the skinning of strangers. .. They 
must alway there pay Passage-money. 1842 Dickens Amer. 
a agi Others had sold their clothes to raise the passage- 

tPassager. 06s. rare—. [app.a. F. passagere 

fem., passing, a female passer or passer-by.) A 
name for a curled lock on the temples. 

1690 Even Mundus Mulicbris 6 Nor Cruches she, nor 
Contidents, Nor Passagers nor Bergers wants, /é/d. 19 
(Fo Dict.) Passagere, a Cur\'d Lock next the ‘Temples. 

otal obs, form of PASSENGER. 

assage-way:, pa’ssageway. A way 
affording passage; a a by which a person or 
ae may pass through, in, or out; a passage, esp. 

ia a building: = Passaok sé. 11. (Chiefly U.S.) 
in  Hawrtnoanr i/o, Sev. Gables vii, There was a step 
‘x e passage-way, above stairs. 1876 °N. Armen. Kev. 

a be 1878 W. Parea IVés. (1901) WILL. 177 The 
Mies 4.0f the greater world without steal in upon us, 
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each by Its own special little passage-way. 1894 R. H. 
Davis Eng. Cousins 227 A net-work of narrow geways 
and blind me 1897 Westen. Gas, 1 Oct. 7/1 The deceased 
was lying In the passage way bleeding from the mouth, 

Passaging: sec Passace v.!, 2, 

Passagour, -iour, -jour, obs. variants of 
Passencer, Passameasure, -meso, -meze, 
-mezZz0: see PASSEMEASURE. 

+Passance. Oés. rare—*. 
| Journey. 

ts8o Sacer Nardbonus 1. 131 Thus passed they their 
passance, and wore out the weerie way with these pleasant 
discourses, 

Passand, -e, obs. pr. pple. of Pass v, 

Passant (pe'sint), . (s.) Also 4-5 -aunt, -e, 
7-ent. (a. F. passané, pr. pple. of passer to Pass.] 

+1. Surpassing, exceeding ; excelling; = Passine 


ppl. a. 3. Obs. 

1386 Cuavucen Antl.'s T. 1249 Flor eucty wight that.. 
wolde his thankes han a passant name Hath preyd pat he 
myghte been of chat game. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
v. v. 76 The stones sholde nought hane kept them fro 
syngynge, for the passaunt ioye. ¢ 3485 Digdy Alyst. v. 612 
tynde. Coryous aray I wyll ever haunt. I’nderstondyng. 
And I, ffalls]nesse, to be passaunt. m4 

+2. Passing, transitory, transient, fugitive. Ods. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 57 Coueyte noght 
binges coruptibles & passant. 1604 Wesstea Ode in Arch's 
of Triumph, For pleasure’s streain Is like a dream, Passant 
and fleet,asisa shade. @ 1677 Barrow JVs. (1686) I. Seri. 
xvi. 223 Our actions (even our passant words, and our secret 
thoughts). 3715 Jane Barker Lzifivs 1. 55 All the 
Glories of this World are passant. 

+3. Passing, going on, journeying ; procecding. 

1608 Hiraon Defence 1. 56 So as it be with an honor 
passant and transcurrent from and through it to the Creator. 
1609 Nottingham Rec. W. 291 Richard Parkyns to be 
passant to and fro. @1618 Syivester Yod Triumphant ww. 
472 When they [Lionesses].. watch For passant Heards. 
3686 Goad Celest. Sodies 1. iii. 10 Fiery Trajections, and 
Passant Meteors. ¢1710 Cetta Fiennes rary (1888) 124 
It was a fine thing and would have delighted me severall 
we but I was nt. 

. Her, Of a beast: Walking, and looking 
toward the dexter side, with three paws on the 
ground and the dexter fore-paw raised. 

Passaut guardant : see quot. 1787. Passant reguardant, 
passant with head contourné or looking backwards. Passant 
repassint, walking as above in opposite directions. 

e1goo Se. Poem Heraldry 128 in Q. Eliz, Acad. 98 A 
lionne .. Third saliant; the fourt, passand I-wis. 1590 
Spenser #, Q. m1. i. 4 His goodly shield ‘What bore a Lion 
passant in a golden field. 1594 Kyo Cornelia vy. 207 Passant 
regardant softly they [two lions] retyre. 1610 Guttuim 
tleraldry mt xii. (1660) 156 A Leopard or Wolfe, must be 
portrayed going..step by step; which..is termed Passant. 
1787 Poany Llent. Her. (ed. 4) Dict. Techn, Terms, Passant- 
gardant, is when an Animal is in the same posture as 
passant, but with his face turned, so that his eyes are both 
distinctly seen. 1864 Bouten. /Jer. fist. § Lop, xxi. § 2 
(ed. 3) 359 An ox of the second, passant over a ford ppr. 

ali 8. Current, in general use, in vogue. Ods. 

161: Cotcr., Passant..Passing..; also, passant, currant, 
verie tollerable, 1619 Haves Gold. Kent. i. (1673) go This 
as yet is all the Newes that is passant. 1646 Sin T. Baowne 
Pseud. Ep. 118 Many opinions are passant concerning the 
Basilisk, 1680 in Howell S?. Triads (1816) VII. 1195 Ay, 
said she, .. 1 believe thou hast no hand in the plot (a casual 
word that was passant at that time), 1844 C. Mac Farvane 
Camp of Refuge 1. 67 1t came to be a passant saying with 


(f. PassanT: sce 


men who would describe anything that was super-eacellent. | 


+8. Cursory, done in passing. Ods. 

3685 J. Scott Chr. Life 1t. 1. iv. (1686) I. 185 He doth not 
inspect our Actions with a passant and cursory View, as 
things of little or no Moment, 1693 Sta P. Petr in Sf, 
Barlow's Rem. Ep. to Rdr. A iv, On a Passant review of 
what..I wrote to the Bp. 

+7. quasi-ady. = Ew passant, in passing. Ods. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 162 As is euident by 
sundrie bookes written, and to written..and may be 
gathered passant in these Quodlibets. @1617 Bayne Lect 
(1634) rz The eye of the y taketh a double view, the 
one passent in fransitnu, the other fixed. 1653 H. More 
Antid: Ath u. xii. Schol. § 1 (4712) 160 Johnston briefly and 
as it were nt tells the same story. 

|B. sd. (pasaa). [French uses.] 

1. One who passes; a passer. 

1890 A ¢henzuint18 Jan. 89/2 Aconstant stream of []fuguenot] 
refugees passed through the town [Dover}..Amongst the 
$ ts’ appears the name of ‘ Severin Durfy 

2. ‘The French term denoting a piping without 
acord running through it’ (Caulfeild & Saward 
Dict. Needlework 1882). 

+Pa'ssantly, adv. Obs. [f. pee + -LY 2] 
a. Exceedingly, very greatly. . Cursorily, 
passingly, in passing. 

1440 Gesta Kom, xxvi. 98 (Harl, MS.) This haven lovid 
Drees be grehounde, with the faucon. 1600 W, Watson 

ecacorden (1602) 330 As before hath beene passantly 
tonched here and there. 

+ Passara‘do. Naut. Obs. Also 7 pasarado, 
passerado. ([Cognate wilh next: the ending 
-ADO (q.v.) for -ada in Sp. and Pg. = -ce in Fr. 
Known only in Capt. J. Smith, or as cited from 
him.] = next. 

1626 Carr. Smita Accid. Vag. Seamen 27 Bead your 
passerado to the mayne sayle, git the sailes to the yeards. 
1627 = Seaman's Gram. ix. 42 They hale them downe. .with 
a Pasarado, which is any rope wherewith wee hale downe the 
shezts blockes of the maine or fore saile. 1658 in Panunirs, 
2704 in Harris Lex, Zechn, 1. 1867 [see next]. 


PASSED. 
+ Passaree (pesiir®), 55. Naut. Obs. Also 7 
pass-a-ree, 9 pazaree. [Origin obscure. Littré 


has F. passeresse, fem. of passeur ‘ passer’, applied 
to small ropes serving to supplement the brails; 
but connexion is uncertain.] A rope or tackle 
used to spread the clews and hau] down the sheet- 
blocks of the foresail and mainsail when sailing 
large before the wind: see quot. 1867. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 18 Hawl aft the fore- 
Sheet, bring him down to the Cat-head with a pass-a-ree. 
1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1776), Passaree,a rope used 
to fasten the main-tack down to the ship's side, 5 litle 
behind the chess-tree,..very rarely used,..in light breezes 
of wind. 1867 Smytx Sailor's Word-bh., Passaree, or 
Passarado, a rope..to haul out the clues of the fore-sail 
to tail-blocks on the booms, so as to full-spread the foot of 
that sail, 

Ilence + Passarse’ v. ¢rans., lo spiead the clews 
of the foresail and mainsail with a passaree. 

1884 Luce Text-sk. Seamanship 435 (Cent) With stun’sails 
both sides, passaree the foresail, by means of a rope on each 
side, secured to the clew of the foresail, and rove through a 
bull's-cye on the lower boom. 

Passata, variant of Passano 1. 

||Passate-mpo. Oés. [It. passatentpo'a pastime, 
a solace, a sport’ (Florio 1598): see PASSETEMPS.] 
= PASTIME sé. 

1632 T. Revert in ¥. f/apwara’s tr. Biondi’s Eromena, 
No, th'are thy Passatempos fruits, and they Tasted by a 
judicious palat may Have a good relish, 

Pa‘ss-book. [app. = book passing to and fro 
belween bank (or tradesman) and cuslomer.]} 

1, The account-book supplied by a bank to 
a person having a current or deposit account, in 
which entries are made of all sums deposifed and 
drawn, so that the customer may at any Lime sec 
what is his balance at the bank: = BanK-Book b. 

Formerly app. called passage-dook, 4 ‘ 

1828 Girzart Banking (ed. 2) § 3 The person is supplied... 
with..A cash-book, called in some houses a Pass-book. 
1847 Afinntes Crt. Direct. Bank Eng. 6 May, Resolved... 
That the following notice be inserted in the Pass Books. 
LSfrrilar entry of 11 Jan, 1827 kad Bank Books.) 1855 
ainn, Reg. 366 He was credited with the dividends in 
his pass-book. 1866 Crump ase! i, 35 A banker's pass- 
book affords a complete history of the expenditure for the 
year. at1gor Besant Free Fears’ Tryst (1g02) ot Your 

ass-book..shall be made up to-day, and you shall have the 

k to-morrow morning, when you can draw your balance. 

2. A book in which a merchant or trader makes 

an entry of goods sold on credit Lo a customer, for 


the information of the latler. 

3839 Bouvira Law Dict. U.S, 

Pass-by (pa'sboi). [f. Pass vu. + By adz,] 

+1. The act of passing by. Oés. rare. 

1gso Cranmer Defence 73 This is the Lordes Passeby, or 
Passeouer, enen so sayth Christ in the newe Testament. 
1661 Granvine Van. Dogit, 66 We see the face of Truth, but 
as we do one anothers, when we walk the streets, in a care- 
fess Pass-by. 

. ?= Passer by, by-passer. Obs. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 135 There is alwaies 
some dogge in the dorter of Gods Church waking, readie to 
barke at euerie passe-by out of the way. 

3. Afining, A siding in a working, where trucks, 
etc. can pass one another. 

1883 Garstey Gloss. Terms Coal Mining s.v., A plan of 
a pass-hy as sometimes constructed upon a self-acting 


| inclined plane. 1892 Daély Mews 3 Mar. 5/7 ‘ Pass-bys', as 


they are called, have to be placed at short intervals along all 
passages in which there is less than about 44 feet of clear 
s Sie the rails and the wall. 

"Pass-dice : see Pass- in comb. 

| Passé (pase), 2. Also (in fem, form) passée. 
(F. passé, passée, pa. pple. of passer to Pass, used 
as adj., in same sense.] Past, past the prime; ¢sf. 
of a woman: past the period of greatest beauty ; 
also, out of date, behind the times, superseded. 

1775 Myr. D'Aactay Zarly Diary (1889) II. 101 Others 
say that she is passée, 1823 Byaon Fran xi. xxx, The 
passport shrouds The ‘passée’ and the past; for good 
society Is no less fam’d for tolerance than piety. 1853 
Lytton Aly Novel y. viii, Even a Frenchman wou 
not have called her fassée—that is for a widow. For a 
spinster, it would have been different. 1865 ‘Ovioa’ 

trathmore I. vill. 133 Malice is for passées women. 1886 
F. Hagatson Choice Bhs. 71 They..pronounce Fielding to 
be low, and Mozart to be passé, 

Passe, obs. f. Pace 56.4, Pascu, Pass, PEISE. 

| Passe-, repr. F. fasse, vb.-stem, orig. imp. of 
vb, passer to Pass; used in a few words more or 
less naturalized from Fr., chiefly in 16tb and 17th 
centuries, as PASSE-PAROLE, PASSE-PARTOUT, €lc. 
Not a living prefix in English: cf. Pass- in comb. 
\|Passe-pierre: Parsley-piert. || Passe-pomme 
[obs. F., 1544, Godef.], name of a rich table-apple. 
Passs colmar, a variety of pear; ? = COLMAR 1. 

1664 Eveivy Kal. Hort. (1729) 232/1 Fruit Trees,.for a 
moderate Plantation. Apples... Passepome, Pome Apis, 


Cour pendue [ete]. 1 WILLIS, Passe-pierre, or Pierce~ 


fe tone-Parsley, an_ Her! 1882 Garden 
al ae rbe a useful ct all Pears which we have ts 
Passe Colmar. 

Passea fleminco: see PASSER-FLAMINGO. 

Passeboard, obs. corrupt or erron. f, Passvoat, 

Passed (past), fpl.a. See also Past ffl. a. 
(Pa. pple. of Pass v. 


PASSED-MASTER. 


l. That bas passed or has been passed, in the 
various senses of Pass v. Also with advbs. 


Passed pawn (Chess): see quot. 1837. 

1512 Well of Riswyk (Somerset Hao,), As is accustomed for 
people passed to God. 1797 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) 1V. 640/a 
Lhe advantage ene pawn isthis: for example, if [etc.]. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VU. 51/2 Passed Pawn, a pawn is called 
Passed when it is no longer obstructed hy any adverse pawn 
on its own file, or either of the adjoining ones. 1885 O, Craw- 
rurp Woman's Reput.\. i. 4 Such a condition of society as 
this, with..its passed-away modes of life. 1902 Kecotlect. 
Dublin Castle §& Soc. 17 Another of these regularly ‘ passed 
on’ veterans was Everard. 

tb. ae. Dead, passed away, ‘gone’, deceased. 

1449 J. Metuam Amor. § Cleop. (E. E. T.S.) 307 But 
nowe thei bothe be pasyd; & affter schal I. x WwW. 
Watreman Fardle Factions. v.79 Y¢ kindesfolke of the deade 
signefie to..the friendes of this passed, y* day of y® burial. 

2. That has passed an examination ; qualified by 
examination, esp. Vaut.,in passed midshipman, etc. 

1829 Maravat J Afildmay xii, One of the passed midship- 
men. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., Passed bays, those who 
have gone through the round of instruction given in a 
training-ship. 1879 Sfectator 31 May 680 Dr. Colenso, who 
isa passed expert in Zulu matters, 1898 Westin. Ga2. 17 Dec. 
8/2 They..coneluded that there was more promise in that 
plucked student than in tnany a passed man. 

Passe-day, variant of PascH-pay. 

Passed-master. One who has passed as a 
master ; a qualified or accomplished master: ef. 40 

pass master, Pass v. 17, and sec PaST-MASTER, 

1563-7 Bucnanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (189a) 13 
Ane of profession of medecine passit maister, and ane regent 
in humanite, 1882 H. C, Merivane Fancit of B.\ vi, 
Faucit was a passed master as a guide to the classics. 1894 
Athenzum 24 Mar, 383/1 We praise ourselves, rather than 
such a passed-master of the art, by saying ‘ditto’ to his 
axiom, od. A passed master in the art of swindling. 

Passe-flemingo: see PASSER-FLAMINGO, 

Passe-garde: sce PAss-GUARD, 

+ Passemea‘sure. O45. Forms: a. 6 passe-, 
passameze, -meso, 8 passamezzo. 8, 6 passa- 
measure, 7 passy-, passe-, pace-measure. [Per- 
version of It. passe-, Passa-mezzo see quots. 1776, 
1880.] A slow dance of Italian origin, app. a 
variety of the pavan ; the music for this, in common 
time. Also ealled passemeasures paver, passy 


measures pavyn = It. passemezto pavana, 

a. 1568 Alford's Instruct, for Lute, Passameze. 15 
Moncey /ntrod. Aus. 180 Vastorellas and Passamesos wit 
a dittie and such like. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins //ist. Afusic 
IV. 386 As a Galliard consists of five paces or bars in the 
first strain, and is therefore called a Cinque Paces the 
Passamezzo, which is a diminutive of the Galliard, has just 
half that number, and from that peculiarity takes its name. 
1880 W. B. Squire in Grave Dict, Atlus. V1. 662/1 Tabourat 
in his Orchésographie [1589] says that when the Pavan was 
played less solemnly and more quickly, it was called a 
Passemezzo...\t is probable that the name Passemrezzo (in 
which form it is found in the earliest authorities), is simply 
an abbreviation of Passo ¢ mezzo, i.e, a step anda half, which 
may have formed a distinetive feature of the old dance. 

B. 1597 Breton Wits Trenchmtour (1879) 15/1 With a 
Passa measure pace comming toward her sweet presence. 
w6or Suaks. Twel. N,v. i. 205 Then he’s a Rogue, and 
& passy measures Pauyn: L hate a drunken rogue, [1607 
Lingua um. vii. G iij b, Vhou must dance nothing but the 
passing measures.] 1611 Florio, Passo meszo, a cinque- 
pace, or pace-measure. 16.. A215. Camb. Dd. 2, 11 Passe- 
mezures Pauen. 1623 Mtwo.eton More Dissemblers Besides 
Wom. v. i. 162, I can dance nothing but ill-favouredly, 
A strain or two of paysa-measures galliard. 1847-78 Hatue 
WELL, Passamezz... The long-disputed phrase passye 
measures pavin..is in fact the name of an ancient dance, 
thus described in a MS, quoted by Mr, Collier in the Shak. 
Soc. Papers, i. as, ‘two singles and a double forward, and 
two singles syde, reprynce hack.’ It is only necessary to 
read this, and have seen a drunken man, to be well awate 
why Dick is called a‘ passy-measures pavin’. 

Passement (pxsmént), sb. Obs. exe. Hist. 
Forms: a. 6 pasmond, pastment, 6-8 pasment, 
7-9 Pass-, 3 pace-, pesment, 6- passa-, passe- 
ment. 8. 6 passemain, -mayne, -min, passa- 
men, -maine, pasmain. [a. F. passement (in this 
sense in 16th ¢.), pl. -mens, f. passer to pass: sce 
“MENT. The forms in -main, ete., appear to 
correspond to It. and Sp. passamano, app. f. passare 
to pass + mano hand: the reason of this name, 
and the relations between this and the Fr. form in 
-uent are not clear.] Gold or silver lace, gimp 
or braid of silk or other material, for decorative 
trimming; = Lace sé, 5. 

a, 1539 /nv. R. Wardr, (1815) 31 Ane uthir gowne of pur- 
pour satyne witb ane braid pasment of gold & silvir. 842 
1bid. 70 Item ane hat of velvott with ane pasmond of silver. 
1589 Puttennam Zng. Poesie in. i, (Arb.) 150 As the em- 
broderer [setteth] ,. passements of gold vpon the stuffe of 
a Princely garment, 1619 in Ritchie Ch. St. Baldred 115 
He had broun elaiths and black passaments on him. 1756 
Mas. CaLozrwoop Frei, (1884) 66 ‘The finest liveries quite 
covered over with pacements. 1869 Mas. Pattisen Lace iii. 
21 Many of the earlier laces were made by the threads being 
passed or interlaced one with the otbers scarcely more 
than a white braid: hence they derived the name of passa- 
ment. 1902 M. Jouanats & Arice Davoren Mfrs. Palliser's 
Hist. Lace 26 The earlier laces, such us they were, were 
defined by the word ‘ passament '—a general term for gimps 
and braids as well as for lace. Modern industry has separated 
these two classes of work, but their being formerly so con- 
founded renders it difficult in historic researches to separate 
one from the other. 
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8. 1565-6 Roy. Procl. as to Apparel 1a Feb., Any fringe, 
lace, or passemayne, of gold, syluer, or silke. 

Jig. 1637 Rutuerroro Lett. Gs67x) 1. xlvi. 104 These broad 

assements and buskings of religion. /é¢d. elxvi. 326 This 
ee would be fair and adorning passements. 

th. atiris., as passement lace, silk. Obs. 

a, 1546 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 239 Half ane pund of 
black pastment silk. 1g85 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay’s 
Voy. . xxv, 66 Gownes of veluet..set with passament lace 
and buttons of golde or siluer. 1613 T. Mitces tr. Mfexéa's, 
ete. Treas. Anc. & Mod, T. 960/1 Lacing their Cloakes, 
Doublets, and Hose, with passement laces of fine Gold. 

& 1548 W. Patren Exped. Scot. C viijb, Hemmed round 
about very sutably with pasmain lace of grene caddis. 1549 
£gerton Papers (Camden) 11 That no man under the 
degree of an Erle, weare any cloth of gold, silver, tissue, or 
purple silke, any embroderye, passamen lace [etc.]. 1583 
Kates of Customs D vj, Passemin lace of Cruell the dosen 
xiijz. iiij@ 1600 in Nichols Progresses (1823) ILI. so9 Item, 
one cloake of blacke taphata .. with piclunaitielace of 
Venice golde and silver. - 

Passement (px’smént), v. [f. Passemenr 
56, perth, after F. passementer (Rabelais, 16th e.).} 
trans. To adorn with passement or lace; to edge 
(a garment) with decorative braiding or trimming. 

1539 (nv. KR. Wardr, (1815) 32 Item ane gowne of quhite 
velvot all droppit oure with gold wyre pasmentit with the 
samyne. 1629 Z. Boyp Last Battel! 620 Ashamed to be 
seene among these who are pasmented with gold, 1818 Scotr 
tirt, Midi, xxiv, The doomster., arrayed in a fantastic gar- 
ment of black and grey, passmented with silver lace. 1828 
— FLA. Perth ne lemish bose and douhlet..were.. 
passamented (laced, that is) with embroidery of black silk. 
@ 1894 Stevenson S¢, /ves xxviii. (1898) axa, L mind I had 
& green gown, passementit. 

Ag 1640 Rutrerronn Lef?, (1671) 11. xxix. 490 Your cross 
is.. pasmented over with the faith and comforts of the Lords 
faithful Covenant with Scotland. 


|| Passementerie (pasmaatr7). [F. (16th e. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. passement: see above and -ERY.] 
Trimming of gold or silver lace, or (in later use) 
of gimp, braid, or the like, or of jet or metal beads. 
18sx Harper's Mag. 11. a3r/1 A cloak .. having three 
rich..fastenings of passementerie. 1879 Miss Brapoon 
Vixen x. 76 The purchase of an artistte arrangement in 
black silk and jet, velvet and passementerie. 1882 Daily 
News 30 Aug. 3/1 Open-worked boots..made of a kind of 
jpn alee or gimp. 1893 Daily Tel. 6 Oct. 5/a The 
uchess., wore a velvet and passementerie mantle, 
+Passen, ff/.a. Obs. rare—', [rroneously 
f. Pass v. after strong pa. pples., e.g. washer, 


waxen.] = PAssED, 

1624 Capt. Smitn Virginda Pref, 4 And know both passen 
and vnpassen road, 

Passsen v., psendo-archaie for Pass, 

1748 Tuomson Cast, Judo? 1. Wi, These I passen by, with 
nameless numbers moe, 

Passenep, obs. form of Parsnip. 

Passenger (pe'séndzo1). Forms: a. 4-7 
passager, (5 -agour, 6 -agere). 8. 5 passyngere, 
6 -anger, Sc. -ingeoure, 6-8 passinger, 6- pas- 
-senger. ([ME. fassager, a. F. passager, -ter a 
passer by, a sojourner, a passenger on a ship, 
sb. use of passager, -ter adj., passing, fleeting, 
temporary, sojourning, f. passage + -ier ( = L. -Gris). 
In late ME. 7 was phonetically inserted before 
-ger (-d3a1) as in some other words, including 
harbinger, messenger, ostringer, porringer, scaven- 
&er, wharfinger, etc.: cf. also popfinjay. (See 
Jespersen in Angl, Studien XX XI. 239.)] 

l. a. A passer by or through. b. A traveller 
(usually on foot), a wayfarer. Now unusual, exe. 
in foot-passenger: see Foor 34 b. 

e ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Ralls) 16593 By 
passagers wel herde he seye Pe venimouse eyr was al a-weye. 
1426 Lypc. De Guil, Pilgr. 16539 A Pylgrym ora passagour 
that kometh ffro fforeyne Cuntres. 

B. 21450 Myac 845 Of scoler, of flotterer, or of passyngere 
Here schryft lawfully pou me here. 1638 H. Men 
wate Vature (Brandl) 41/96, I let the wyt thou arte a 

anger That hast to don great and longe vyage. 1538 

TARKEY Lvnglend 1, ii, 60 Not as a passenger only. 1583 
Stuppes Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 87 To beholde the ngers 
hy. 7593 Suaxs, 2 Hen. VJ, 1. b x29 A bloody Murtherer, 
Or foule felonious Theefe, that fleec’d poore passengers, 
1615 Cuarman Odyss. 1. 266, I cannot think you a foot 
Passenger, 16331. Apams Ex. 2 Peter i. 3 The passengers 
in mockery bad Christ come down from the cross. 1684 
Contempl. St. Man 1 vii. (1699) 74, I have nothing to do 
with this World;.. 1 am only a Passenger. @1710 Pore 
estate 4 The snappish eur (the passenger's annoy) Close at 
my hee with vers treble flies. 1828 Scorr F, Af. Perth 
xix, She avoided the High Street .. and reached the wynd 
by che narrow lanes... Even these comparatively lonely 
passages were now astir with passengers, 1875 EMERSON 
Lett, §& Soc. Aims iv. 123 Every passenger may strike off 
a twig with his cane. a 

te. het, Puttenham’s name for the figure 
PaRairsis. Obs. rare}. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 239 mtarg., 
Paralefsis, or the Passager. . 

2. One who travels or is carried in some vessel 
or vehicle, esp. on board ship or in a ferry- or 
passage-boat; later applied also to travellers by 
coach, and by railway, tramway, or the like; now 
always with the implication of a publle conveyance 
entered by fare or contract. (The prevailing sense.) 

1s1r Guytrorog Pilger, (Camden) 72 Syr Christopher 
Palusyn and the best passengers aforesayde lefte and for- 
soke oure galye. 1611 Coavat Cruditées 168 There are.. 


PASSE-PAROLE. 


ferries or passages..where passengers may be transported 
in a Gondola. 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 129 
‘They brought with them the Spanish Captain, and some 
of the chief Passengers. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace ii, 
Wks. VIII. 239 They were then only passengers ina common 
vehicle. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX, 248/2 The experiment of 
forming a railway for passengers as well as general merchan- 
dise traffic, had searcely been tried. a1gor Besant Five 
Vears' Tryst, ete. (1902) 246 We stood on deck watching the 
arrival of the passengers. 

+3. A vessel that carries passengers; a passage- 
boat; a ferry-boat. Ods, 

[1392 Zar? ait de ar (Camden) 279 Et pro vj passaiours 
et j halinger conductis de Caleys vsque Douer.] 1473 Sir 
5 Paston in P, Lett. U1. 98 Yisterdaye ij peer off 

ovr wer takyn. 1513 Douctas Aineis vi. vi 18 Ynieful 
war, and ane forbodin thing Within this passinger our Stix 
to bring Ony leifand wycht. 1525 Lp. Berners Frofss. 11. 
lvii. 197 He .. toke the see in a passagere, & aryued at 
Calays, 1630 R. Yohuson's Kingd. § Commi. 113 Three 
great ships and fifteene gallies, layed purposely..to inter- 
cept all English passengers. 

t4.A ferryman, a ford-keeper. Ods. rare. 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners (won clvi. 597 When they wer over, 
the passanger, who was named Clarimodes,..demannded of 
lluon what he and his wyfe were. 13934 Acé a6 Hea. Vi1/, 
¢.5 § x Oneles the said passangers..hane good knowledge 
of such person. 1573-80 Barer Af. P 167 A passenger, 
one that conueigheth oner manie, conwectorn 

+5. A bird of passage. Also attrib. Obs. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1595) 26 Which hath giuen some 
occasion to holde..that the vulters are passagers, and come 
into these partes out of straunge countries. 1624 Cart. SmiTn 
Virginia 171 Sometimes are also seene Falcons... hut because 
they come seldome, they are held but as passengers. 1672 
Six T. Browne Let, Friend § 4 Passager and migrant Birds 
--whom no Seas nor Places limit. é , 

tb. spec. An adult hawk eaught on its migra- 
tion, a passage-hawk; also, a name for the Pere- 


gtine faleon; in full, Aassenger falcon. Obs. 

1575 Tunpery. Faudconrie 176 Many times our happe is to 
haue Haggardes or Passengers, or Lentiners, the which have 
flowen either to the Riuer, or prayed for themselues. 162 
Corer., Pelerin,..the Faulcon tearmed a Passenger. 1615 
Latuam Falconry Contents, Of the Passenger, or soare 
hawke. 1617 Minsueu Ductor, A Passenger fauleon, 1 
Motrrux Nadelaés ww. lvii, (1737) 236 Merlins, Hagards, 
Passengers, wild rapacious Birds. 

6. slang. One of the erew of a racing-boat who 
adds to the weight without contributing his share 
to the work; hence, an ineffective member of 


a football team, ete. 

1885 [Remembered at Oxford]. 1892 Guardian 25 May 
79x/3 Inthe ordinary amateur band there are always several 

passengers". 1900 IVests. Gaz. 27 Feb. 4/3 The two inside 
men on the amateur side were practically ‘passengers’. 

7. attrib.and Comb. Of or pertaining to passengers, 
esp. by ship, railway, or other mode of convey- 
ance; carrying passengers, paid by a passenger, ete.: 
as passenger automobile, boat, car, carriage, coach, 
department, depot, fare, jelly, liner, pier, service, 
ship, station, steamer, ticket, trade, traffic, train, 
vehicle, etc.; of a passenger train, as passenger 
engine, guard, loconotive, ete. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 7 The ‘Laurel’ is not a regular 
passenger ship. 1839 Encych Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 49/2 Ex- 
pense for some coals drawn by passenger engines, J6id. 

/1 The passenger boats, going 10 miles an hour, charge 
rom 1d, to 14d. per enger, per mile. 1841 Penny Cyel. 
XLX. 258/2 The weight of the ordinary passenger-coaches, 
when empty, is mostly from three to five tons. Jéid 260/2 
The passenger-tax .. amounts to one-eighth of a penny per 
mile for every passenger carried. 1844 Act 7 § 8 Vict c.85 
§6 All Passenger Railway Companies .. shall .. provide for 
the Conveyance of Third Class Passengers to and from the 
terminal and other ordinary Passenger Stations of the Rail- 
way. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl 11. 660/a One third-class 
passenger train..alf along the line, on every day [ete]. 
fbid, 670/1 Coupled wheels .,are now largely and in- 
creasingly employed for passenger traffic, 1858 Smmonos 
Dict. Trade, Passenger-agent, a broker, licensed to engage 
passages in ships for emigrants. 1878 F. S. Wittiams Aide, 
Kailw. 264 Some discrepancy in the account of the passenger 
receipts per train mile, 1881 Chicago fines 4 June. The 
passenger-cars. .rival all competing lines in the magnificence 
of their finish, 1882 De Winpt CF bere 13 It is to be won- 
dered how the passenger fares of this line can even be made 
to cover the outlay. 1900 Enginecring Mag. XIX. 7604/1 
The passenger automobile is an accepted and rapidly- 
increasing institution. 1900 H7estnt. Gas. 2 May x9/1 Onthe 
Clyde they manage things better in the way of passenger- 
steamer service than is done op the Thames. 

Passenger-pi:geon. [See PAssENGER 53 
in F. pigeon de passage.] The ‘ Wild Pigeon of 
North America (Zctopistes migratorius), noted 
for its exceptional powers of long and sustained 
flight, and formerly for the countless numbers in 
which it passed from place to place. J 

3802 BincLey Anime. Biog. (1813) 11. 225 Passenger Pigeons 
visit, in enormous flocks, the different parts of North America. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 366/a The passenger-pigcons «« have 
their first quill-feather as long as any of the others—a sure 
indication of that rapid and long-continued power of flight 
they are known to possess. 1894 Newron Dict, Birds, 
Geeene cr Miexom, so called in books, but in North America 
commonly known as the ‘Wild pigeon’,..famous in former 
days for its multitude, and still occasionally to be found 
plentifully in some parts of Canada and the United States. 

Passent, erron. form of Passant. 

|| Passe-parole, Oés. rave. Also pass-parole. 
{*. (1642 in Hatz-Darm.), ad. It er 
lit, ‘pass-word'; see Passz-.] (See quots. 


PASSE-PARTOUT. 


[1sgt Garrard’s Art Warre 172 And os they say, according 
to the word Pass Parola, aduance the word.) 766d, 11 
hose words... which the Captaine gines oner to be pro- 
nounced from mouth to a as to Passe J’arole apper- 
taines. 1727-41 Cuamasns Cycl., /ass-parole, a command 

iven in the head of an army, and thence communicated to 
the rear, hy passing it [rom mouth to mouth. 


|| Passe-partout, or era (pasy- 
pari), [F. passe-partout (16th c, in Littre), f 
passe vb. imp. (PAssE-) + partout everywherc.] 

1, That which passes, or permits to pass, every- 
where; “a a key that opens any or many doors, 
n master-key; nlso fig, and aférié. 

fe 1645 Ilowert Jett. IV. xix. 52 A travelling warrant is 
call'd Passeport, wheras the Original is passe par tout.) 
1675 Wvcnertey Country Wi/e 1.1, Now may I, .be, in short, 
the Fas pur tout ofthe town. 1680 Devoen Kind Keeper 
y. 1.55 With this Passe par fon/, I will instantly conduct 
her to my own Chamber. 1700 Coucreve Way of World 
vii, Why this wench is the passe-partout, a very master. 
key to everybody's strong-box. 1709 Mas. Mantev Secret 
Afem.{1720) INT. 279 One of my Servants, who is gone with 
two of Monsieur le us and his Passe par toute to 
Nova. 1749 Lanv M. W. Montacu Let. to C'ters Bute 
30 Nov., Hie opened his door with the passe-farfon? key, 
1760 Foor Afinor 1. Wks, 1799 1.237 My art, Sir, is a fass- 
ee. 1 seldom want employment. 1831 Edin. Ret. 
Sept. 46 Their master-key was allegory, a fasse-partoul Lo 
all difficulties. 1833 C. MacFaruane Bandiit & Kodbers 
(1837) 365 Shortly after the prior went with a passe-partout, 
hie opened the door of his cell. : 

2. a, An engraved plate or block with the centre 
cut out for the insertion of some other plate or 
block, thos forming n fixed engraved border to 
recelve any engraving or pieture of suitable size. 
(Used largely in illustrated books of 16th-17th c.) 
Also a fixed typographical border for a printed 
page. (So in Fy.; English use doubiful.) 

1842 Baanne Dict. Sct, etc, Passepartout, in Engraving, 
a plate or wood block, whose centre part is entirely cut ont 
rouad the outer part, whereof a border or ornamental design 
is engraved, serving as a frame to what may be placed in 
the centre, 1875 Kxicut Dict, Mech., Passe-partout...This 
is common in wood-engraving, where an ornamental border 
may be made to do duty with changing central advertise- 
ments or labels. 

b. An ornamental mat or plate of cardboard or 
the like, having the centre cut out so as to receive 
a photograph, drawing, or engraving, to which 
when framed it serves as n mount or border. Hence 
passe-partout frame, a frame ready made with 


such 2 mount for reeeption of photographs, etc. 
1867 Mas. Watney L. Goidthwatte vi. 120 There were 
engravings and photographs in passe-partout frames. 1870 
Eng. Mech, 4 Feb, 514/2 Infarmation as to gilding card. 
board for gold passe partouts. 1873 Acpricu Alaryorie Daw 
vii, There is an exquisite ivorytype of Marjorie in pasze- 
rtont, on the ., mantle-piece. 1889 Anthony's Phologr. 
ult. 1, 60 A plain passe-partont greatly assists in ‘setting 
off’ a pictnre which otherwise would be but a plain print. 
1898 Daily News 17 Oct. 5/4 Reproductions in colour and 
mutolithogrnphs printed on choice Dee eee and 
Chinese paper, and very handsomely mounted with a passe- 
partont to each work. 
Passe-passe. Obs. [F., f. fasse vb. impera- 
tive, as said by conjurors.}) Juggling, sleight of 
hand, skilfn] deception. Zour of passe-passe [F. 
tour de | aturn or feat of adroit manipu- 


lation or clever trickery, 

31687 R. L'Estrance Brief /ist. Times 1 82 After this 
and in the Next Parliament, they had Another Tour o 
_— 

|| Passepied (pa'sipye), +t paspy_ (passpi). 
[P. passepied (16thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. passe 
vb. imp. (see Pagse-) + pied foot, “¢. pass (the) 
foot.} A French dance, resembling the minuet, 
bot quicker, which became popnlar in England 
towards the beginning of the 18th c. (Grove); 
also, the musie for this dance, in triple rhythm. 

_ said to be of Breton origin, and to have been first danced 
in Paris by street-dancers in 1587. (Grove Dict. J1us.) 

41695 Purcety in Stainer & ferret Dict. Afas. Terms 
(title of piece), Paspy. ¢x700 Caort thid. {title of piece), 
The English Paspy. 1696 tr. Du Afont's Voy. Levant 284 
A kind of Gavote or Brande, in which the Men and Women 
are ming!d, as nt Passepred in France. 1724 Short Explic. 
For, Was. in Mus, Bks., Passepied, is an Air very mueb 
like a Minuet in all Respects, only to be play’d more 
brisk and lively. 1898 Staimme & Barartt Diet, Mus. 
Terms, Paspy, the English name for the dance Passe-fied. 
Hawkins says it ‘is said to have been invented in Bretagne, 
and it is in effect n quick minnet’. .. From the fact that ex. 
amples exist by writers as late as Purcell and Croft, it could 
Rot have been out of fashion in their time, 

Passer we). [f. Pass v. + -ER1.] 

1, One who passes, travels, or goes by; a 
passer-by. 

1382 Wveur Fer, xxii. 20 Crie to the passeres, for to-trode 
hei alle thiloueres, 1552 Hutoet, Passer by the contrey, 
tiator, 1602 Carew Cornwatt 133 Without troubling the 
Passer, or borrowing Stentors voyce, you may .. conferre 
with eny inthe..towne. 1800 Soutusy Leff. (1856) I. 112 

This must exclude the great body of passers and repassers. 

FB. Haraison Choice Bks. 1. 1x Men who surrender 
their time to the first passer in the street. 


4. One who passes an examination. 
ce Weekly Reg. 26 Nov. 680 Successful passers of the 
ondon University B.A. [Examination]. . 
3. One who canses to pass, in the various senses 
of the verb, (See Pass 2. (o 


531 


1832 Lewis Use & Ad, Pot, Terms Introd, 10 The passers 
of bad money 1871 Maurice in Z/¢ (1884) 11. xii. 178 The 
passer of the Roman Catholic Bill. 

+ Pa‘sserage. Obs. rare. [a. F. passerage 
eress (16the. in Littré), f. fesse (see Passe-) + 
rage madness, from its supposed property of curing 
madness,] The French name of Garden-Cress. 
Wild Passerage (¥. passerage sauvage), a synonym 
in Lyte of the Cuckoo-flower or Meadow Cress, 
Cardamine pratensis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vt. Ix. 626 The wild Passerage or 

w flowers, 1879 Pator Plant-sramtes (ed, 3) 178 Pas- 
serage, the garden cress, 

Pa:sser-by’. [f. pass dy: see Pass v, 61.) 
One who passes or goes by, esf. a casual passer. 

1568 Alanch, Crt, Leet Ree, (v884) 1.117 Placed .. to the 
Displeasure of Neighbours and passers by. 1650 Sc. Aletr. 
/'s. Ixxxix. 41 Ile toall passers by leartier versions commers 
by] a spoil, to neighbours is ascorn. 1799 Soutney Avined 

ottage Wks, 1838 HIE. 32 Methinks I see her Raising her 
eyes and dark-rimm'd spectacles Vo see the passer-by. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly iv, The steps of the passers- 
by kept her awake, 

|| Passeres (pe'striz), sb. p/. Ornith. [Ee ph 
of passer sparrow.] An order of Birds typifed by 
the genus Passer, including the perchers generally, 
and comprehending more than half of existing 


birds: see first qnot. 1894. 

1872 Nicuorson Patront. 395 The 6th order of Birds is 
that of the Insessors, or Perchers—often spoken of as the 
Passeres, or ‘ Passerine’ Birds. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 
607 Passeres, the name given by Linnzus to his Sixth Order 
of Birds, which though for a tinie set aside in favour of other 
designations, /usessores and the like, or modified into such 
a form as Passering, has been restored to use of late years, 
nnd approximately in its author's sense—the genera Certhia, 
Sitta, Oriolus, Gracula, Corvus and Paradisea, which he 
had placed in his /rca, being ndded, while Caprintulens, 
the portion of Hirundo containing the Swifts, and Colusnda 
have been removed. 1894 RK. B. Suarre sSlandbh. Birds 
Gt. Brit. \. 1 The deep plantar tendons of the Passeres are 
of the simplest kind. 

+Pa‘sser-flami‘ngo. Ols. Forms: see quots. 
[app.f. L. passer sparrow, also ostrich + FLAMINGO.) 
The Flamingo. 

16a5 Purcuas Pilgrims 1. ut 275 Wild-geese, Duckes, 
Pellicans, Passea, Flemincos {sic}, an Crowes, Jdfd.1v. 536 
Larks, Wild-geese, Ducks, Passerflannugos [src], and many 
others. 2630 Carr. Smitn Trav, & Adv. 54 ‘The best and 
greatest isa Passer Flaminga, which walking at her length is 
astallasaman. 1634Sir‘T. Heasert 7 raz. 18 (Engraving) 
Pasche-Flemingo. /4fd. 21a Passe-flemingoes, Geese, Powts, 
Swallawes. 

Passerici-dal,a. nonce-wd. [f.L. passer sparrow 
+ -CIDE + -AL.} Sparrow-killing. 

@ 1876 M. Cottins TA. a Garden (1880) 1. 3a They will be 
glad to bring back the exiled birds, after the manner of 
certain passericidal villagers whoin Longfellow has im- 
mortalised. — cs ; 

Passeriform (pz'striffim), a. Ornith.  [f. 
L. type *fasseriformis, f. passer sparrow: see 
-FORM.} Sparrow-like in form or structure; sfec. 
of or pertaining to the Passeriformes or Oscinine 
group of the /asseres or passerine birds. 

In mod. Dicts. See ’ 

Passerine (pz'sérain), a. (sb.) Ornith. [f. 1. 
passer sparrow + -INE!.} 

1, Of or belonging to the /asseres or Perchers, 
an order of birds. 

1776 PENNANT Zool, (ed. 4) 1. 254 Order V, Passerine. 1825 
Warsaton Wand. S. Amer. 1.1. 165 A bird .. of the passe- 
rine tribe and very conimon about the houses. 1880 A. R. 
Watuace Jsi. Lez ii. 15 Among passerine birds the raven 
has the widest range. 1 R. B. Suaare f/andbk. Birds 
Gt. Brit, 1.1 Passerine or erching Birds. 

2. Of about the size of a sparrow. In varions 
bird-names, as Passerine Ground-dove (Cham#- 
pfelia passerina), Passerine Owl (Glaucidium pas- 
sertnum), Passerine Parrot (Psitlacula passertna). 

1883 List Animals Zoot, Soc. (1896) 343 Passerine Parrot. 
Ibid. 379 Passerine Owl. bid. 465 Passerine Ground-Dove, 

B. sé. A passerine bird. 

1842 Branne Dict. Scé., etc. s.v., All the Passerines have 
short ond slender legs, with three toes before and one be- 
hind. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds Introd. 57 The Aves Pas- 
serinz, divided [by Ne lll two Suborders :—Singing 
Passerines (elodusa), and Passerines without an apparatus 
of Song-museles (anomalz). 

+ Passe-temps, pastemps. Oés. [F. passe- 
femps (pasitan), 13th ec. in Littré = It. passatempo, 
f. passe, passa vb. imp. (PASSE-) + temps, fenipo 
time. Cf, Pastance.] = Pastime sd. 

rsq4z Upate Eras, hat 1sx The incommoditees or 
displeasures .. it easeth with honeste peta & recrea- 
cion, 1548 — Eras. Par, Luke Pref, a Contemuyng pro- 
uocacions of_all pte pastemps. zee ee Taytor Gt, 
Exemp. Ep. Ded. 8 Such Meditations which are..the passe- 
temps of your severest hours. 

Passetime, -tyme, obs. forms of Pastime. 

| Passe-velours. Ods. [F. passe-velours 
(pas;valer), lit. ‘surpass velvet’, 16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm,: see Passr-.] A former name for the 
Cocx’s-comp (Celosia cristata), called also by Cot- 
grave Flower valure, Velvei flower; ef. FLORAMOUR, 

1597 Graaave //crbal nu. xl. § 3.254 Antaranthus Tricolor. 
Floramor and Passeuvelours. 1601 ITottann /Viay xxi. X- 
g2 The Passe-veleur or Flower-gentle. 611 Fronio, Ama- 
rénto,..the flowre gentle or Passeuelours, 1706 in Pusctirs. 


PASSIBLE. 


+ Passe-volant. Ods. Also 6 pasuolan, S-. 
paswolent, -voland, 7 pas-, pass-, passovolant. 
(a. F. fasse-volant (pas,volan), 1 529 in Ifatz.- 
Darm., It. passauolante (Florio), f. F. passe, It. 
passa (see Passe-) + volant, volante flying.] 

1. A small cannon used in the 16th and ryth 
centuries; = Base sd6 

1513 Ace, Ld, Sigh Treas, Scot. 1V. 487 tem, to Alexander 
Ronth for vij new paswolentis, the pace of the pece iij 4 
greit. rs2q in Haklnyt Voy. (1599) II. . 79 The meane shot, 
as sacresand pasnolans, wereingreatnumber. 1566 /nv. RK, 
Wardr. (1814) 172 Item ane pasvoland of brace upone ane 
traist. 1656 Brounr Glossegr., Pasvelant, the Artillery 
calleda Base. [1867 Smytu Saslor’s Word-bk., Passevolant, 
aname npplied by the French to a Quaker or wooden gun 
on board ship; but it was adopted by our early voyagers ax 
also expressing a movable piece of ordnance.) 

2. (See qnots.) (So in Fr.) 

{1611 Corer, Massevolant,..also, a hireling whom a Cap- 
taine, on Muster dayes, foisteth into his companie; and 
generally, apy such skipiacke, or base nimblesbie.] 161 
Morysow /éf, 1. x0g Letters from the Lords in England, 
requiring that no Captain should supply his Company with 
Passe-volants at pleasure. 1727-41 Cuamaens Cycé., fase. 
volant, or prsse-volant, a faggot, or a pretended soldier,.. 
whom the captain or colonel makes pass in review, or muster, 
to shew that lis company is compleat, or to receive pay 
thereof to his own profit. ., In France the passe-volants are 
condemned to be marked on the cheek with a flower de luce. 

Pa‘ss-guard. Ols. exc. //ist. Forms: 6-9 
pacegard(e, 7 pace-guard, 7— passguard, 8- pass 
guard, pass-guard, (9 passegarde, pasguard). 
[app. f. Pass 54.29 + Guarn sd. (Littré has F. 
passe-garde only as a neologism of 19th c.) 

If passe-garde were Fr. it would necessarily mean ‘that 
which is used ta pass a guard’ (see Passe-}; as an Eng. com. 
pound it would naturally mean ‘the guard of a pass ’.] 

An item of ancient tilt armour; nsecording to 
Hewitt, a separate piece provided to accompany 
the grandguard, being screwed upon the left elbow 
as an additional defence in the tournament ; also 


called by recent writers e/bow-shie/d. 

pated Haw, Chron, ffen, 1 12 One sorte bad the 
yambrases the pace gardes the grandgardes..parted with 
golde and nzure. 1660 Yower Survey in Archzol Frul. 
(1847) 1V. 346 Sundry parcells of Tilt Armour.. Pace-guards, 
viz, Russet, 7, White, 3:10. Granguards, viz. Russet, 7, 
White, ai 9. 1668 Zower Survey (in Hewitt) One compleat 
armt capape engraven with the ragged staffe with a maine- 
guard and passgnard—made for the Earle of Leicester. 
1876 J. Hewitt in Stothard's Monum, Efigies Gt. Brit. 
190 This would seem to fix the name of passguard to the 
additional elbow-defence. 1898 Visct. Di.ton in Archeol, 
Frnt, Ser, 1. V. 313 The pasguard is also linched on a pin. 

p By some writers on armour, followed by dictionaries, 
French and Eng., the name has been erroneously applied 
to the garde-cofle?, a raised ridge-like projection of the 
pauldron or shoulder-piece, ta turn aside the blow of a lance, 
used on armour before and after 1500. See 1786 Grose 
Anc. Armour 24; 1824 Mevetex Antien! Arvtour 11, 228, 
IIT, Gloss; 1846-6o Fatanotr Costume a2s-6, and Glossary 
s.v. [corrected in ed. 1885]; 1874 Boutet. Arms 5 Arm. 
ix. 1553 Littré Dict. Frangarse s.v. Passe-garde; and 
recent Dicts. 

Passh, Passhion, obs. ff. Pascu, Passion. 

Passibility (pesibiliti). [ad. late L. passe 
bilitds (Amobius), f. passtbitis: see -1TY. Cf. F. 
passibilité (1gth c.), OF. passtbleté.] The quality 
of being passible; capability of suffering, or of 
receiving impressions from external agents. 

21340 Hamrote J’salter Ixy. 10 Pow led vs in til pe snare 
of passihilite. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. vit. 1. (Bodk 
MS.), pis worlde. .schal passe touchinge bis passibilitie and 
kinde and schappe pat it hab now3e, butte it schal abide euer- 
more touchinge pe substaunce. 1955 Bonner //omilier 

‘Fhe fourmes and qualities sensible, which in dede are 
subiecte to passibilitie. 16aa Donne Serm, i. (1640) 2 He 
was defective in nothing: not in Power, as God, not in passi- 
bility, as man, 1893 Fatanatrn Christ ft Mod, Theol. w 
i. mh ii, 483 The very truth thnt came by Jesus Christ may 
be said to be summed up in the passibility of God. 

+b. Passiveness; inaction; sloth. Ods. rare. 

1486 Sia G. lava Law Arms GT. S.) 119 Sa kepis the 
vertu cardinale the activitee, or passibilitee of mannis 
governaunee in his lyf. He Piler, Perf. W. de W. 1531) 
228 b, Shall brynge with them theyr olde grosnes, henynes, 
& passibilite. 

Passible (pz‘sib’l), a. Also 7 error. -able. 
fa, OF. passible (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late 
L, passibilis capable of feeling or suffering (Tert.), 
{. pass-, ppl. stem of afi to soffer: sce -IBLE. 

1. Capable of suffering, liable to suffer; liable to 
impressious or feelings; snsceptible of sensation 
or of emotion. ey Theol.) 

x 


1340 Wamrote Psalter Ixxi. 5 He is in generations in 
passybles, pat ar of generations passiblis. 1382 Weir Acis 
xxvi, 23 Whiche thingis the papeneris and Moyes spaken 
for to be comynge, if Crist passible {g/oss or able to suffre]. 
1491 Caxtos Vilas Patruit v. xiv (3495) 341/2 For the loue 
of the, he was made man passyble & mortall; whiche was 
Immortal] & Impassyble. 1594 R. AsHvey tr. Loys te Rey 
tor Pythagoras was of opinion, that the first cause was not 
sensible, nor passible, 269: Baxter Repl. Beverley 6 The 
Paradise Saints have ies of flesh, passible, and such as 
must have food. 171g WaTERLAND ind. Christ's Divinity 
xxvii. (1720) 414. 872 Rusnnect Serm. Living Subj. 425 
God is n being morally passible. . 

+2. Linble to suffer change or decay. O — 

r Gower Conf, 11. 153 The Sonne and ign c Es 
bothe, That be hem lieve or be hem lothe, Thei oy poo Ns 
what thing is passible To ben a god is impossible. 


PASSIBLENESS. 


Deacon & Waker Sfirits § Divels 83 The aire is both 
passihle, and corruptible, and ma easily be corrupted and 
changed. 1655 Stantey //is/, Philos. 1. 1.15 That Bodies 
are passible and divisible, in infinitum, and continuous as 
are also a line, superficies, place, and time. 

3. Capable of being suffered or felt. ? Ods. 

1ss8 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram. xv. 92 Although God doth 
punishe and afflict vs, yet he doth it not with passible anger. 
1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. i, 1. vi, (1651) 21 His [the Sen- 
sible Faculty's] object in general is a sensible or passible 
quality, because the sense is affected with it. 

+4. = Passive. Obs. rare. 

e132 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 What it is of 
understandyng actyve & passyble, 

Hence Pa‘ssibleness = PASSIBILITY. rare. 

1614 BREREWwooD pre Gay xxv. 181 It bia of 
Eutiches and Dioscorus] drew after it, the heresie of the 
passiblenesse of the deitie. 1858 Busunrin Ser, Vew Life 
347 After all there must be some kind of passibleness in God, 
else there could he no genuine character in him. 

|| Passiflora (pzsifléera). B07, [mod.L.,f. L. 
pass- as stem of passio PASSIGN + -/lérus flowering. 
Formed by Linnzus, 1737, on the earlier L, name 

Jlos passionis, flower of the Passion.] The genus 
of plants containing the Passion-flower. 

1763 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 103/2 The fruit of the Passiflora 
was cut in high perfection, at Castle-Howard, in Yorkshire 
.. the best of the tropical fruits, 1869 Darwin in Life & 
Lett. W1.279 ‘The elaborate series of chevaur-deJrise, by 
which the nectary of the common Passiflora is guarded, 

Hence Passifiora'ceous c., pertaining tothe Passé- 

floracee#, the Natural Order containing the Passion- 
flower. Passiflo‘ral a., applied to the alliance 
(Passiforales) of Natural Orders allied to Passi- 
Jloracex, Passifiorine Chem., an alkaloid ob- 


tained from the root of the Passion-flower. 

1846 Lino.ey Veg. Kingd. 333 Passiflora quadrangularis 
«is said to owe its activity to a peculiar principle called 
Passiflorine, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Passiflorin,,.term 
for an alkali little known, which Ricord-Madiana has ob. 
tained from the roots of the Passiffora. 

| Passim (px'sim), adv. [L., = ‘scatteredly’, 
f, passus spread abroad, scattered; hence ‘here 
and there, at random, anywhere, everywhcre’.] A 
Latin word, used chiefly after the name of a book 
or author, to indicate the occurrence of something 
in various places throughont the book or writings. 
Rarely aéirih. or quasi-ady. 

1803 Adin. Kev. July 474 Our readers may find abundance 
of this..in these volumes, passim. 1821 Byron Juan it, 
exi, I'll prove that such the opinion of the critic is, From 
Aristotle passtnt, 1893 Westin. Gaz. 4 Sept. 2/3 In these 

Passint allusions one often ‘nods’. 

Passing (pa'sin), 24/.56. [f. Passo. + -1NG 1] 

1. ‘Fhe action of the vb. Pass in varions senscs : 
going, going on, going by, going away, departing, 
dying; * getting throngh an examination, going 
beyond, surpassing, etc, 

In passing, hy the way; in the course of some procedure, 
narrative, speech, etc.; parenthttically, = F. ev passant. 

@ 1388 Prose Psalter cxv. 2 (cxvi. 11}, ¥ said in my passing, 
Ich man is Niger, @ 1340 Hamroce Psalter cxviii. [cxix.] 
136 Passyngis of watirs led myn eghyn. 1387 TREvISA 
Higden (Rolls) I. 335 Pere is no3t gret passynge and exces 
in [e]hele nober in hete. ¢1q00 Destr. Srey xxxv. heading, 
Of Pyrrus and of his assing ffrom Troy. ga in South. 
well Visit. (1891) 115, I wyll that at the howre of my passyng 
the grettist hell in the church be rongen. 169 1. H{[ate] 
Ace. New invent. p.\, Mens passing about their Affairs 
in the Night. 1753 Scots Atag. Nov. 542/2 The question 
for the bill’s passing was put. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vi, 
It may be remarked, in passing. 1869 TENNYSON (title) 
The Passing of Arthur, F 

b. In causative senses: Causing or allowing to 
pass, carrying over, transportation, transference, 
carrying into law, uttering, pronouncing, etc. 

1565 Act 8 Fiiz c. 13 § 5 The Ordinary Passing and 
ued 5 of the Queen's Majesty's People to and from as 
other Watermen..do. 1674 Assex Papers (Camden) I. 276 
Neglecting to take any Securities upon y° passing of Wooll. 
1692 Sin W. Hore Fencing.Alaster (ed. 2) 79 My next 
Lesson is of Passing, or making of a Pass. 1739 LAatLve 
Short Ace, Piers Westm, Bridge p. iii, Before the passing the 
first Act for Building the Bridge. 38a1 Act x & 2 Geo. IV, 
¢. 64 §1 The passing of any Rogue, Vagabond, .. or other 
idle and disorderly Person, to his or her Place of legal 
Settlement or Place of Birth. 31855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
xv. HII, 602 The passing of the sentence was therefore de+ 
ferred, 1889 Pauline VIM. 38 Carter got in once more, 
owing to a good piece of passing between himself, Stokoe, 
and Browne. a F. Marsnau.. Football 121 For a time, 
passing was confined to the forwards exclusively, and was 
what is termed ‘short * passing. 

c. A means of passing; a passing-place; a ford. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 597-8 O'er it (the river] 
are three passings, and three knights Defend the passings. 

2. With advbs.: see Pass zv. D. II. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 193 Of whos ende and 
pasing forp it is expressid an binges pat Eoop bifore. ¢1410 

ve Bonavent. Mirr. xliv. If. 95 (Gibbs MS.) He purstede 
bodyly by cause of be gret passynge out of blode. 1573-80 
Barer Adv, P x6r A passing ouer,.. or carrieng ouer, 
traiectto. 1597 A.M. tr. Guidemean's Fy. Chirurg, 48/t 
These remedyes, which in passinge by, it seemed convenient 
ynto me to rehearse. 1736 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1. 74 
Ants, with constant passing up and down, will wear traces 
even in flints. 1882-3 Scnarr Encyel. Relig. Anowl. i11. 
1812 The passing-away of the educational enthusiasm. 

3. concr. A gold or silver thread made by winding 
a thin strip or ribbon of the metal about a core 
of silk. Cf. Passement. 


532 


1882 in Cautrritn & Sawarp Dict. Needlework. 1899 
W. G. P. Townsenn £méroidery iv. 73 A diaper in string 
worked over in gold passing. /éid. v. 82 Gold and Silver 
Passing and Tambour, 1902 Lewis F. Day & Mary Bucxte 
Art in Necdlework xxix. (ed. 2) 245 Japanese gold does not 
tarnish so readily as ‘passing *. 

4. atirib, and Comé., as passing knell, + peal, 
rule; passing-braid (sce quot.); passing certi- 
fieate, a certificate of having passed an examination 
or the like; + passing-close, Afes., an interrupted 
cadence; passing nippers (sce quot.); +passing- 
penny =fass-penny (Pass 56.217 b); hence allu- 
sively, a passport to the future world; passing- 
place, a place where persons or things may pass; 
spec. (@) a ford, (4) a railway siding; passing- 
stroke, Crogue? (sec quot.), Also PASSING-BELL. 

1882 Cautreito & Sawaro Dict. Needlework, * Passing 
Bratd, a description of Braid employed in Embroidery, 
made with gold or silver thread, such as nsed on military 
uniforms. 1787 Netson 20 July in Nicolas Disf. (1845) I. 248, 
I transmit to you a * Passing Certificate, with two Warrants, 
for Mr. James Ballentine. 1833 Maaervat P. Séople xxxviii, 
My passing certificate was signed, and the captains did me 
the honour to shake hands with me, and wish me speedy 
promotion, 1597, Mortey /2trod. Alus. 127 They be *pass- 
ing closes, which we commonly call false closes, being 
denised to shun a final end and go on with some other 
purpose. 1998 Soutuev Bishop Bruno i, The sound it gave 
was his “passing knell. 1884 Kxicnr Dict. Mech. Suppl., 
*Passing Nippers (Nautical), a strong hank of untwisted 
but mailed yarn used in binding the messenger to the cable. 
1533 Vottingham Kec. WV. 202 For a “passyng pele xij d 
165r Jer. Tavuor ffoly Dying iv. $9 (1727) 178 It is so 
to carry our *Passing-penny in our hand. 19716 B. Crue 
ilist. Phili~’s War (1867) 11. 89 Maj. Church .. ask'd the 
French men where their *passing Place was? 1841 Peany 
Cyel. XIX. 257/2 The manner in which switches are applied 
at passing-places and crossings. 1900 Westin, Gaz. 30 Apr. 
8/1 The competing cars.,streamed off in single file with 
stric! injunctions as to observance of the “passing rule. 
190x Scotsman 16 Sept. 10/4 The‘ "passing stroke * 1s used 
when it is necessary that the player's ball should go further 
than the ball which has been roqueted. 

Pa‘ssing, f//. a. (adv. and prep.) [f. Pass 2. 
+ -1NG 2] 

1. That goes or passes by. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3297 Al day of 
passande men pey herd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. 
xvi. cxlii. (Bodl. MS.), Passinge mencomep: and bep ispoyled 
and robbed and ofte slayne. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. Iv. 
679 Th’ Infernal Troops like passing Shadows glide. 1794 
Soutney Wat Tyler u.i, The green corn waves to the passing 
gale. 18g0 ‘I'eExnyson f17 Afem. Concl. xxvi, The shade of 
passing thought. 1874 L.Streenen flours in Library (1892) 
1. i. 26 Some passing traveller from distant lands. 

2. ‘That passes away or clapses; of time or 
things measured by time: transient, transitory, 
temporary, fleeting ; ephemeral, vanishing. 

@ 1340 Hampote Psalter v. 14 Pis luf is noght_passand bot 
lastand. 1387-8 T. Usk 7st. Love m. viii. (Skeat) |, 102 
How passing is the heantie of flesshly bodyes, more flyttinge 
than mouable floures of sommer. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Rv 1x, ii. (Bodl. MS.), Nopinge is..more passinge banne 
tyme, for tyme restep neuere. 1567 Harman Caveat xi. 55 
When they had thus wrong water out of a flint in spoyling 
him of his euyl gotten goods, his passing pens, and fleting 
trashe, 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 15 » 1 ‘The History of the 
passing Day. 1899 A. Austin in Darly News 16 Nov. 4/5 
The confounding of the Passing with the Permanent. 

b. Done, given, etc., in passing ; cursory. 

1750 Gray Elegy 80 Some frail memorial.. implores the 
passing trihute of a sigh. 1806 Caticotr Afus. Grant. vi. 
66 The Passing Shake is expressed in Germany by a par- 
ticular character. 1819 Pantologia, Passing-shake, a short 
trill, made ex passant, in flowing passages of quavers or 
pte without.. interrupting the natural course of the 
melody. 1828 Scott F. Al, Perth xxvii, Few opportunities 
..of exchanging even such passing greetings. 1862 MIL 
Utilit. 8A passing remark is all that needs be given. 

3. Surpassing, pre-eminent; transcendent ; ex- 
treme. Obs. or arch. 

¢ 1378 So Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 342 Chee passand 
luf til hym scho had. ¢1386 Cuaucra Can. Veo. Prot. 61 
He is a man heigh of discrecioun I warne yow wel he is a 
passyng man. 1523 SnEtton Gari, Lauredl 841 The passynge 

ounte of your noble astate. 1577 Harrtson Lngland 11, 
xili. (1877) 1. 254 Tokens .. of passing workemanship. 1591 
Suaus. T2vo Gent. 1. ii. 17 Pardon deare Madam, ’tis a 

assing shame, 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 195 

‘o the passing content of her grand-parents, 

4. Having the charge of testing and passing 
candidates; examining. 

1788 Netson 26 Dec. in Nicolas er (845) I. 277 On his 
going to be Examined..the Passing Captains had refused to 
examine him, 1840 Marrvat Oda Podr. I11.28 The passing 
captains..suffered from the heat of the weather. 

B. adv, (= Passineiy). In a passing or sur- 

pasing degree ; surpassingly, pre-eminently, in the 

ighest degree; excecdingly, very. (With adjs. 
or advbs. only.) Now somewhat arch. _ 

1367 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 4xx Pan Menelaus.. 
gadrede passyng strong men. 1465 Paston Lett. 11.216 He 
gave the baly of Cossey..a passyn 
Matory Arthur vin. xviii, Hee hath done passyng ylle and 
shamefully. 1§10-20 Lveryiman in Hazl. Bodiley fe 128 It 
pleaseth God passing well. 1596 HarincTon Afetam. Ajax 
(x814) 66 Vitellius who is noted to haue been a passing great 
eater. 1770 Gotpso. Des. Vii, 142 A man he was..passing 
rich with ol, poies ayenr. 1786 Mme, D’Aratay Diary 
8 Nov., I liked them all passing well. 1837 Disrartt Venetia 
1. i, Strange, passing strange indeed, and hitter! 1891 T. 
Haroy ess xii. (1900) 100/2 It would be passing mean to 
enrich herself by a legal title to them which was not 
essentially hers rt all. 


gret rebuke. 1470-85 


PASSINGLY. 


tb. Passing old: of advanced age, superannuated, 
1486 Sia G. Have Law Avrnrs 96 Quhethir a passand 
alde ancien man be law of armes may be haldin prisoner. 
C. quasi-prep. Uses in which the pr. pple. 
(governing an object) through some ellipsis ap- 
proaches the character of a preposition with its 
object. (The participial character remains more 
perceptible in 2, 3, than in 1.) : 

+1. Beyond (some definite measure or number), 
more than. Aftcr 1500 app. only with negative; 
not passing, not more than. Obs, or arch. 

1377 Lanai. P. Pl. B. v. 422, I haue be prest and parsoun 
passynge thretti wynter. 1393 /étd. C. xxi 218 Proude 
preostes cam with hym passend an hundred. 1418 26 Pol. 
Rel. & L. Poems (E.E.1,S.) 63 pat borwep moche he getep 
hate, Spende waste passyng his rent. ¢ 1483 Chron, Lon. 
don (1827) 116 The whiche hadde nought passyng v® fytynge 
men with them. 1545 Raynoito Syrth Mankynde 68 Toa 
woman geue never passyng a drame at once of safrane, 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay'’s Voy. 1. xix, 22 The trenches 
of the Salaris beeing not passing 150. paces from the Castle, 
1685 H. More Feat *rophet. ix. 57 He was not passing 
fifty nine years when he died. 1767 Ioman of Fashion 1. 
24 [t is not passing four Month's ago, that I must needs.. 
Tet my Girl go to an Assembly. 


+2. Beyond in degree, to a greater degree than, 
more or better than; also, in preference to, rather 


than. Oés. 

1386 Cuaucer Franki, T. 201 He syngeth, danneceth, 
passynge any man That is or was sith pat the world bigan. 
¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xi. 44 He gest sla his wyf, whilk 
he lnffed passand all oper creatures. 1539 [see Pass 2. 37]. 

+3. Beyond the limit, range, or compass of; 
so as to surpass; as in passing measre, heyond 
measure, Obs. 

¢13449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) I. 36 Thenne he dide a maistrie 
passing his power. 1561 T. Hoay tr. Castigtione's Courtyer 
mt. (2877) Q v, ND og feare, and hardie passing measure. 
3830 ‘lEsnyson Talking Oak 58 ‘The slight she-slips of loyal 
blood, And others, passing praise. 

Passingalia: sce PASSACAGLIA. 

Pa‘ssing-be:ll. fe Passina vé/, sb. (cf. 
Pass v, 11) + Beta sé] ‘The bell which rings 
nt the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the 
passing soul: often used for the bell which rings 
immediately after death’ (J.); = DEATH-BELL. 

The namestill widely survives, but only in rare cases is the 
bell now rung until after death. See V. § Q. roth ser. I. 308, 
350, 3rd ser. If. 246. For the original use, ch Constit. § 
Canons (1603) Ixvii, And when any is passing out of this life, 
a bell shall be tolled, and the Minister shall not then slack 
to do his last duty. And after the party’s death, if it so 
fall out, there shall be rung no more than one short peal, and 
one other before the burial, and one other after the burial. 

1526 in Ellacombe CA, Bells Devon (1872) 463 The clerke 
to have for tollynge of the passynge belle, .. if it_be in 
the day, os. 4d. 2¢ 1600 Distracted Eonp. v. i. in Bullen 
O. PL Tit. 243 If I but chaunce to toule his passinge bell 
And give the parryshe notyce who is dead. 1604 Donnk 
To Sir H. Wotton going to V.iv, As prayers ascend To 
Heayen in troops, at a good man's passing-bell. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 149 If his Senses hold out so long, he can hear 
even his Passing-Bell without disturbance. 1731 Swirt On 
his Death, Before the passing-bell begun, The news through 
half the lown has run. 1795 Soutney Yoan ef Are 1. 332 
More moumfully than dirge or passing bell, The joyous 
carol came. 1866 Monset. Passing Beléx Listen! it is the 
Passing Bell. Lift up thy heart to and pray. A soul is 
passing,—who can tell How prayer may help it on its way. 

b. fig. Thst which forebodes or signalizes the 
death or passing away of anything; the ‘knell’. 
1597 Wuetstonz Remembr. Gascoigne xxv, The Swan in 
songs, dooth knolle her passing bel. 1696 Brooxnousr 
Teniple Open. 62 The Sounding of the Seventh Angel, Is the 
worlds Passing Bell. 1819 Keats Lamia tt. 39 seas 
well That but a moment's thought is passion’s passing bell. 
18zr Suetiey Hellas 669 And my solemn tbunder knell 
Should ring to the world the passing bell Of tyranny | 

+Pa:ssing-by. Ods. rare. [Sec Passine vé/, 
5b, 2.] = PASSOVER. v. 

Eee Supper of Lord Dijb, Where is this geste 
chamber where 1 myghte eate the passing by with my 
disciples? 

Passingeoure, -ger, obs, forms of PASSENGER. 


Passingly (pa‘sinli), adv. [f. Passine Af/.a. 
+ -LY2,] Ina passing manner. a. For the time, 
temporarily (oés.); in passing, cursorily. 

a1340 Hampoie Psalter xiviil. 1 ee ge here not passandly, 
all pat wonnys be warld. 1340 Ayend. 172 Pe renezere ssel 
guo in-to his house..na3t pasindeliche ase pe iogelour pat 
ne blefp na3t blebeliche in his house. 1530 PAtsGR. 383 
All these actes be but passyngly brought in, 1684 in Wodrow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1722) IL. in. viii, 388 Not having been 
for several Years there, but passingly. 1836 /raser's Mag. 
XIV. 633 They are passingly noticed in the last stanza. 1891 
G. Merapirn One of our Cong. II. xii. 289 Victor com- 
mented passingly on the soundness of them. P 

b. Ina surpassing degreeor manner, surpassingly; 
pre-eminently, exceedingly; =Passine ad. (quali- 
fying adj., adv., vb.). arch, d 

1380 Weir Ws. (1880) 315 Pei ben passyngliche holy. 
3387 Trevisa Jigden (Rolls) VII, 483 Oon preysed hym in 
metre passingliche in pis manere. ¢ 1450 Sé Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2537 Passandly sho loned cuthbert. 1470-85 
Macory Arthur mn. iii, He was passyngly wel vysage and 
passyngly wel made, 1587 M. Grove /’elops & frp. (1878) 
56 She lones their wisdome passinglie, 3638 Foro Fanctes 
iv. i, Vou, forsooth,.. were contented, Passingly pleased. 
1887 Harper's Mag. June 37, 1, who thougbt myself so 
strong, am passingly weak. 

Passing-measure, var. PASSEMEASURE O65. 


PASSINGNESS. 


Pa‘ssingness. [f. Passive /. a. + -NESS.] 
Passing quality; transitoriness, 

1839 Baiey /estus vi. (1852) 68 Feelings $0 serene and 
sweet,.. Phat they can make amends for their passingness, 
1865 Neaca /dymns Gior. Parad. (1866) 10 Here they live 
in endless being, Passingness hath passed away. 


Pa'ssing-no:te. A/ss. A note not belonging 
to the barmony, interposed betweea two notes 
essential to it, for the purpose of passing smoothly 
from one to the other. Sometimes also applied to 
auxiliary notes (see AUXILIARY a. 2b). , 

1776 Buanev Hist, Atusic (1789) 1. iL 39 Merely..a ing- 
note serving only to lead more smoothly to the sixt 1875 
Ouserey Princ. Harmony xviii. 199 ‘ Passing notes’ should 
be regarded aa nothing more than embellishments. 1898 
Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terms s.v., It isa necessary 
characteristic of a ing-note, that it should have a degree 
of the scale on each side of it. 

Passion (pzx‘fon), 55. Also 2-6 -iun, -ioun, 
-yo(u)n, ete, 4 pasoioun. [a OF. passtur, 
passion, ad. L. passidn-em suffering (Tertullian, 
etc.), a. of action f. pati, pass- to suffer. In L. 
chiefly a word of Christian theology, which was 
also its earliest use in Fr. and Eng., being very 
tmreet in the earliest ME.) 

. The suffering of pain. ; 

1, (Now usually with capital.) The sufferings 
of Jesus Christ on the Cross (also often including 
the Agony in Gethsemane). Formerly also in 7/. 

Cross of Passion, in Heraldry: see quots. fastruvients 
of the Passion, the cross, the crown of thorns, the nails, 
scourge, ec. . - g 

¢1175 Lamb. Honr. 119 Vre drittnes hatie passiun, pet is 
his halie prowunge be he for maneunne underfeng. @ 1235 
St. Marker. 1 Efter ure lonerdes pine, ant his passian, 
etago S. “ee Leg. U. 15/472 Rigt bane wei pat ore louerd 
ol toward is passioun, 1340 Ayend. 12 Pe werthe article 

fongep to his passion. 1383 Wyettr Acés i. 3 To which 
and he 3af [1388 schewide] hym silf alyue after his passionn, 
{So alt 16-17th c. versions.] 1526 Tinpaue yr Pett. 1 The 
passions that shulde come vnto Christ. 1547 Booror /ntrod, 
Knowl, xxxix, (1870) 220 The mount of Caluery, where Iesu 
Chryst did suffer his passions. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bs. Com, 
Prayer, Litany, By thy crosse and passion,..Good lorde 
deliner us. 1666 Pervs Diary 3 Nov., This morning comes 
Mr. Lovett, and brings me my print of the Passion, varnished 
hy him, 1682 J. Giason /ntrod. ad Lat. Blason.76 A long 
Cross; Bara makes it like a Cross of Passion, that is, the 
Tmverse beam a pretty deal below the top of the palar 
part. 3745 Coats Dict. /ler. $.v., Cross of the Passion... 
not crossed in the Middle but somewhat below the aoe 
with Arms short in proportion to the Length of the Shaft. 
3754 Suervock Disc. (1759) I. vii. 211 As if the Remission 
of our Sins was to be ascribed peculiarly to the Passion. 
1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X1X. 428/1 Pictured representa. 
tions of the fourteen stages of our Lord's passion, 1845 
G, A, Poor Churches vi. 48 The font of North Somercoats, 
Lincolnshire, has on two of its sides shields charged with 
the instruments of the passion. 

tb. Used allusively in asseverations; also 
transf, applied by persons to themselves, as in 
passion oF me, my heart, my soul. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Skifman's Prol, 13 A-bide for godis digno 

ton, ¢1530 fickscorner in Hazel, Dodsiey I. 168 Help, 
ed the passion of my soul. 1570 Preston Cambyses 
1, 180 O' the passion of God, Ihave done. 1601 B, Joxson 
Ev, Man in Huns, (Q.) wm. iti. 127 Gods passion, and I had 
twise so many cares, as you haue, I'ld drowne them all in 
a cnp of sacke. r60z Suaxs. A//'s Wedl v. ii. 43 Cox my 
Passion, giue me your hand, 1684 Mraiton Vorksh. Diad, 
477 Pashions a Life | here'st Land-lord just at deaur. 1738 
tr. Guazso's Art Conversation 24 Passion o' me! Who will 
then carry my Corn to Mill? 
¢. The narrative of the suffeciags of Christ from 
the Gospels; also, a musical setting of this. 

4 1300 Cursor MM. 8844 Pus sais sum opivion, Bot sua sais 
noght passion. 21533 Lo. Berners Hyon exlix. 566 
After that your denyne seruyce be done, and the passyon of 
our lorde Jesu Chryste red. | 1844 Lincago Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) 11, ix. 64 That every deacon read two passions, 1880 
in Grove Dic#. Afns. 11. 64/2 Until the latter half of the 
16th century the Passion was always sung..by the three 
Deacons alone. , {bid. 666/1 Bach|’s}..' Passion according 
taS, Matthew’ is..the finest work of the kind, 

ie Heaslon-tide or Passion Week. Oés. 

12 - Gtoue, (Rolls) 10178 Pe Sonenday of assion, 
Lid w1370 Wipinne be passion Wip is ae nee uorp 
& arerde is dragon. 

2. The suffcrings of a martyr, martyrdom. arch. 

axazs St. Marker. 1 Her beginne’d be liflade & te passiun 
of seinte margarete. 1377 Lanct. P, PZ, B. xv, 265 What 
penaunce and ponerte an ssioun pei [the saints) snffred. 
€ 1440 pe FE St. Kath. v. 1668 The emperour com- 
maunded .. Thei shulde be led on-to her passyon, _1g0: 
Gold. Leg. Colophon, The lynes_passyons and myractes of 
Many other sayntes. 1672 Cave Prin. Chr, 1. vii. (1673) 160 
The Sreat reverence they had for Martyrs. Their passions 
stiled their Birthday, 1754-8 T. Newton Odserv. Proth., 
Dan, xii. on ordered the ions of the Martyrs 
in Africa to registred. 1901 T. R. Grover Life 4 Lett, 
4th Cent. 250 With the martyrs came their relics, the tales 
of their passions, their tombs and their images, 

tranif. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. wx iv, A 
eet, no ad comes, hut... poore cobs they smoke 

they are made martyrs o' idi i 
Pewee. y yrs o’ the gridiron, they melt in 
t3. pene or affliction generally. Ods, 
, 41215 Ancr. KR. 188 In all ower iuns, penched ever 
inwardliche up o Godes pinen, ioe ue Psalter 
ay. 7 In wrangis & Eo pimioons & passions, 14.. in Tune 
dale's Vis. (1843) 130 Sche was exempt from all such passyon 
lof travail], 3509 Hawes Conv. Swearers xliv, The wounde 
< ee ie More passyon Than the wounde of my 
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syde for thy redempcyon. 1606 Swaxs. Ant. ¢ CL vii. 6 
iue her what comforts The quality of her passion shal 
require. 1666 H. Vauctan Thalia Kediv., Natio. 13 Great 
type of passions! Come what will, Thy grief exceeds all 

copies strll. 

4, A painfal affection or disorder of the body or 
of some part of it. Oés. exc. in certain phrases, 
as colic, hysteric(al, iliac, sciatic passion, for which 
see the adjs. 

oe Wvetr Lev, xv. 13 If he were helid, that suffreth 
siche a maner passioun (L. Aujusmod? passionem), 1398- 
1856 [see Ittac x]. 1460 Carcaave Chron. (Rolls) 40 Ks, 
Kyng of Juda .. had sore feet, whech passioune our bokys 
sey it was posnee 1529 Wotsev in Four C. Eng, Lett. 10 
Beyng entereyd into the on of the dropsy. 1547 
Booave Brev, Health (1 =) 3 ic latyn it is named Ven- 
tralis passio. In English .. the belly ache, or a passion in 
the belly. 1563 T. Gate Antidot. tu. 29 It ts of ryght good 
effecte in the passions of the ioyntes, 1684tr. Bonet’s Merc. 
Compit, xvi. 565 Thirst is a Passion of the Mouth of the 
Stomach. 182a-34 [see Hystenic 1}, 


+b. A violent access, attack, or fit of disease. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 7 As a drunke man I swerve, And 
suffre such a Passion. 1641 Hinoe J. Bruen xivii. 130 His 
fits and passions were much after this manuer. 

II. The fact of being acted upon, the bein 
passive. [Late L. passie, used to render Gr, na@os. 

5. The fact or condition of being acted upon or 
affected by external agency ; subjection to external 
force : = AFFECTION sé. 1; pan effect or impression 
produced by action from without. Now rare or Oés. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. vy. met. iv. 130 (Camb. MS.) The 

assion, pat is to sey'n be suffrannce or the wit in the qwyke 
ody goth hyforn exitinge and moeuynge the strengthis 
of the thoght. 1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 
108 Al that is done withouten might, it lacketh the dignyte 
and the namo of dede, but it is cleped passion. 1530 
Patscr. t1x Verbes meanes.. betoken neyther action nor 
assion. 3610 Guintim Heraldry ii. ili, (1660) 109 The .. 
Peghirtese of these [Sun and Moon] is .. subject to the 
passion of darkning or eclipsing. 1668 Witxins Real 
Char. uu i. 303 That kind of word .. adjoyned to a Verb, to 
signifie the quality and affection of the Action or Passion, is 
stiled an Adverh. 3725 Watts Logic 1. iv. §7 The word 
passion signifies the receiving any action, in a large philo- 
sophicat sense. 1846 Trencu Mirac. «xxiii, (1862) 470 That 
work shall be the work of passion rather than of action. 
tb. A way in which a thing is or may be 
affected by external agency; a passive quality, 
properly, or attribute; = AFFECTION 11, 12. Oés. 

1570 Buwincstry Evelid 1, xxxiv. 44 In this Theoreme, 
are demonstrated three passions or properties of parallelo- 
grammes, 1610 B, Joxson Adck, 1. v, What's the proper 

assion of mettallsf 1657 W. Moaice Coenxa guast Kowy 

iat. iii, 139 Frigidity is the proper passion of water, which 
is sometime accidentally hot. 1690 Levaoven Curs. Afath, 
Be Of certain Passions and Properties of the Five Regular 
odies, 1707 Frover Physic. Pudse-Watch 219 The different 
Manners,.produc’d bya particular hot or cold Diet, or Air, 
Exercise, and Passions peculiar to each Nation. 
III. An affection of the mind, [L. passio = 
Gr. ries] 

6. Any kind of feeling by which the mind is 
powerfully affected or moved ; a vehement, com- 
manding, or overpowering emotion; in psychology 
and art, any mode in which the mind is affected or 
acted upon (whether vehemently or not), as ambi- 
tion, avarice, desire, ae fear, love, hatred, joy, 
gtief, anger, revenge. Sometimes personified. 

cart Cunvens Troy tus w. 676 (704) As she pat al bis mene 
while brende Of oper passion ban pat bey wende. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 118 He wyll stere vp in his 
soule y® passyons of ire & impacyency. 1828 Tixpa.e Oded. 
Chr, Man Wks, (Parker Soc.) i a46 A poor woman with 
child, which longed, and, being overcome of her passion, ate 
flesh on a Friday. rsgx Suaxs. 1 Hen. VI,v. iL 18 Of alt 
base passions, Feare is most accurst. 16zr Brare Acéfs ziv. 
15 We also are men of like passions with you. 1647 CowLEy 
Alistr., Passions i, From Hate, Fear, Hope, Anger,and Envy 
free, And all the Passions else that be. rzr0 Norris CAr. 

.ViL 323 By the Passions I think we are to understand 
certain Motions of the Mind depending upon and accom- 
panied with an Agitation of the Spirits. 178 Pore i. 
Bathurst 154 The ruling Passion conquers Reason still. 
791 Mrs. Ravcuirre Now. Forest i, A man whose passions 
often overcame his reason. 1997 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 
a/1 The common division of the passions into desire and 
aversion, hope and fear, joy and gric/, fove and hatred, has 
been mentioned by every author who has treated of them, 
fbid, 14/2 Passions, in painting, are the external expressions 
of the different dispositions and affectioos of the mind; but 
particularly their different effects upon the several features 
of the face, 1843 Paescorr Afexrico vi, viii. (1864) gor It 
were as easy to curb the hurricane in its fury, as tho 
passions of an infuriated horde of savages. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagte's N. § Sey Their reverence for the passion, and their 
guardianship of the purity, of Love. 
b. Without article or 2/7. : Commanding, vehe- 
ment, or overpowering feeling or emotion. 

4590 Srenser ¥. Q.1. v.1 Snch restlesse passion did all 
night torment The flaming corage of that Faery knight. 
1604 Snaxs. Ofh. tv.i. 277 Is this the Nature Whom Passion 
could not shake ? 1678 Soutn Serr. (1697) II. x. 434 Passion is 
the Drunkenness of the Mind, 1724 Dr For Afem. Cavalier 
(7840) 3 He told me, with a great deal of passion, that he 
oved me above all therest. 1770 Westey Lett., to J. Benson 

Oct., Passion and prejudice govern the world. r901 

. BLacx Culture & Restraint iv. 106 Philosophy isa feeble 

antagonist before passion. 
ce. A fit or mood marked by stress of feeling or 
abandonment to emotion; a transport of exciled 


feeling ; an outburst of feeling. 


PASSION. 


1590 Srenser &, Q.1 i. 49 In this great passion of unwonted 
lust, Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, He starteth up. 
3599 Cuarman Huon, Day's Mirth Plays 1873 I. 92 Come, 
come, leave your passions, they cannot moove mee. 1628 
Hopaes Thucyd, (1822) 119 They sent these men thither in 
passion. 1735 Pore Odyss. tv. 150 From the brave youth 
the streaming passion broke. 1854 Mitman Lat, Chr. vin 
ii, (1864) 1V. 98 Henry fell on his knees and in a passion of 
grief entreated her merciful interference. 1856 W. Coztine 

ter Dark (1862) 214 She burst into an hysterical passion 
of weeping. 4 

d. A poem, literary composition, or passage 
marked by deep or strong emotion; a passionate 


speech or outburst. Oés. or arch. 

18a T. Watson Centurie of Lowe i, heading, The Authour 
in this Passion taketh .. occasion to open his estate in loue, 
1g90 Suaus. Mids. N. v.i. 321 Heere she comes, and her 

sion ends the play. 1599 Massinces, etc. Old Law t. i. 

Wks. (ae) 4216/1 These very passions I speak to my 
father. [Gifford note These pathetic speeches.) 1614 Tomxis 
Albumazar it i.in Hazl. Dodsfey X1. 327 Not a one shakes 
his tail, but Isigh out a ion. 1871 Iowkte Balaustion 
193 Now it was some whole ion of a play. 

. Spec. An outburst of anger or bad temper. 

1530 Patscr. 320/1 Passyonate, inclyned sone to be in 
a pyar 1s90 Spenser F, Q, a. iv. x1 It's eath..to.. 
calme the tempest of his passion wood. 1688 Mircr Fr. 
Dict. sv. Bring, To bring a Man in a passion [éransporté 
de colére) to himself. 1732 Gendt. Mag. 1. 391/1 This put 
Bluster into such a Passion, that he quitted the Surgery in 
a Pet. 1773 Jonnson in Boswed/ 28 Aug., Warburton kept 
his temper all along, while Lowth was in a passion. 1819 
Metropolis 1.212 She chose, woman.like, ..to fly in p passion 
and to ahuse the sheriff's officer. 1842 Browmine Pred Piper 
x, And folks who put me in a passion May find me pipe 
after another fashion, c 

b. Without a: Impassioned anger, angry feeling. 

1524 Wotsey Let. fo Knight in Strype Eced. Mem, (1721) 
I. 1. iv. 57 Whatsoever they might speak in passion or 
otherwise. 1605 Cuarman Aff Fooles wv. i. 125, 1 pray you 
good Gostanzo, Take truce with passion. 1628 Hoxsss 
Thucyd. (1822) 37 [To] undergo the danger with them and 
that without passion against you. x7a9 Butter Sern. 
Resentm. Wks. 1874 11.98 Passion; to which some men are 
liable, in the same way as others are to the epilepsy. 1798 
Soutuey Cross Roads xviii, Passion made his dark face turn 
white. 1883 J. Parxea Afost, Life 1. 143 We can stifle 
the hot word of passion. 

8. Amorous feeling; strong sexual affection; love; 
talso in £/, amorous feelings or desires. Often 
tender passion. 

1588 Suaxs, 77%. A. ui. 36 My sword..shall..plend my 

assions for Laninia‘s loue. 1. Srexsea F, Q. 11. v. 30 

ut, when shee better him beheld, shee grew Full of soft 

assion and unwonted smart. 1592 Suaxs. Nom. & Fuel, 11. 

Prol. 13 Passion lends them Power, time, meanes to meete. 
1658 Puttuirs, Passion,..an affection of the mind,..ia Poems 
and Romances it is more peculiarly taken for the passion of 
love. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 128 P 4 Fairest Unknown., 
I have conceived a most extraordinary Passion for you. 
175a Fiecoinc Amelia i i, I declared myself the most 
wretched of all martyrs to this tender passion. 1855 Mitman 
Lat. Chr. 1x. viii. (1864) V. 413 Seized with a poetic passion 
for Enudozia, wife of William, 

b. transf. An object of love, a beloved persoa. 

1783 Laoy Surrotx in Lett, Ctess S. (1824) U1. 275 Lord 
Buckingham’‘s former passions go off very quickly: poor 
Lady Northamptonis dead. s84a Tuacneray Fil2-Boodle 
Papers Wks. (Biogr. ed.) 1V. 295 Whenever one of my 
passions comes into a room, my cheeks flush, 

9. Sexual desire or impulse. 

oe Wie Math, Magick i. i, (1648) 2 Which set 2 man 
at liberty from his lusts and passions. 1667 Mitton ?. 1, 
454 Sions daughters.. Whose wanton passions in the sacred 
Porch Ezekiel saw. 19798 Martnus Popul. wt. tik. (1806) 11. 
132 Delaying the gratification of passion from a sense of 
duty. 3842 Loxcr. Quadroon Girl x, He knew whose 
passions gave her life, Whose hlood ran In her veins, 

10. An eaget outreachiag of the mind towards 
something ; an overmastering zeal or enthusiasm 


for a 7m object ; a vehement predilection. 
1638 Baxer tr, Bateac's Lett. (vol. If.) 70 Concerning his 
ion of horses, which he calls his malady. .never counsel 
im to cure it. 3672 tr. Frejus' Voy. Mauritania 1 A 
passion of meriting the esteem of a considerahle Company 
of Merchants, 1708 Swirt Sentiments Ch Eng. Afan 
Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 61 That mighty ion for the church, 
which sonie men pretend Ietah , 1780 Cowrer Let?. 8 May, 
The passion for landsca; soe 1838 Miss Mitrorp in 
L'Estrange Li/é (1870) I11. vi. 89 My present passion is for 
indigenous orchises. 3874 GREEN Short Hist. iv. § 2, 169 
The growing passion for the possession of land. 
b. ¢ransf. An aim or object pursued with zeal. 
19732 Porg £ss. Afan m1. 261 Whate'er the Passion, know- 
ame fame, or pelf. 1856 Froupz Hist. Eng, (1858) I. L 69 
The drama was the passion of the people. 1874 Bancrorr 
Footpr. Time i, 81 To rule was her passion, 1883 H. 
Davmnonn Nat. Law Spir. W. 1. i, (1884) ais pursuit of 
Law became the passion of science. Afod. Golf has become 
a ion with him, r 
. attrib, and Comb. 8. a attrib., as 
passion-fever, fit, -monger, ~pitch, -verse, -wave; 
objective and instrumental, as fasston-d/ating, 
-breather, -kindling, -thrilling, and esp. with any 
pa. pple. of suitable sense, as passton-coloured, 
distracted, -driven, filled, -guided, -kindled, -led, 
-ridden, -shaken, -smstten, -stirred, -stung, swayed, 
-torn, -tossed, -wasted, winged, -worn; also 
passion-like, ne oo gig a * 
fing (U. S.) XXIV. 362/1 Then turns his = 
iodine oe an sen impotently with shackled feet. 1899 


Caocxarr Kirt Kennedy 406 Curious freaks of eon 


*passi iven m 1877 M. Aanxoto Las Ess. on C 
ee Beeston filed reasoning and ~~ of 
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Pascal. 1842 Faser Siyrian Lake, etc. 105 When in o 
“passion-fit I spoke. «1644 Quares Sol. Recant. Sol. iv. 
63 Aself-conceipt may bribe ‘Thy *passion-guided Will to 
take up Arms ‘Grinst soveraign Reason. «1835 Ms. 
Hemans Poems, Genius singing to Love, The *passion- 
kindled melody Might seem to gush from Sappho's fervent 
heart. 1 ‘AMPEELL Peas, Hope 121 Congenial Hope! 
thy *passion-kindling power, How bright, bow strong, in 
youth’s untroubled hour! 1893 F. Gazenwoon Lover's 
Lex. 275 Then we shall be at peace from the *passion- 
mongers. 1879 Brack Macleod of D. xxxvii, Your feelings 
supposed to be always up at “passion-pitch. 1592 GrezNe 
Disput. Wks. (Grosart) X. 242, 1 began to waxe *passion- 
proud. 1606 Svivester Du Bartas u, iv. 1, Magnificence 

ro O why is my Minde More *passion-stirred, then my 
Band is strong? 1605 /éd. u. iii. vv. Captains 1070 What 
Sea more apt to swell Then is th’ unbridled Vulgar, “passion- 
toss’t? 1880 O. Crawrurp Portugal 369 Modern *passion- 
verse generally in its lyric form. 1799 Cotertpce Lines in 
Concert Room ii, Nature's *passion-warbled plaint. 1842 
Susttey Adonats ix, The *passion-wingéd ministers of 
thought. 1814 Soutury Roderick xiv, One countenance 
So strongly mark’d, so *passion-worn, 

b. Special Combs.: {passion-banner, a banner 
inseribed with the tokens of Christ’s Passion; 
Passion cross, sce qnot. and Cross of Passion in 1; 
+ passion-day, the day on which a martyr suffered; 
passion-fruit, the edible fruit of some specics of 
Passion-flower ; passion-lettuce, an early kind 
of spring lettuce ; passion-musio, music to which 
the narrative of the Passion is set (cf. 1 ¢); so 
passion-oratorio; passion-play, 2 mystery-play 
representing the Passion of Christ; passion-tide, 
a tide or flow of passion; see also PASSION-TIDE; 
passion-tree, a species of Passion-flower cultivated 
for its fruit; passion-vine = PASSION-FLOWER. 
Also Passion Sunpay, Passion WEEK. 

152 7nxventory in Ecclesiologist XVII. 125 A *passion 
banner of red sarsnet. 1780 Enmonoson //er. TY. Gloss., 
* Passion Cross, the same as the Cross Calvary. Cross 
Calvary,..the Cross of the Passion. 1882 Cussaxs Hand-bk, 
Her. iv. 60 The Latin Cross is sometimes called a Passion 
Cross; but in the latter, all the limbs should be couped, that 
is the top and bottom of the Cross should not touch the 
extremities of the shield while still retaining the distinctive 
features of the Latin Cross. 167a Cave Prin. Chr. 1. vil. 
(1673) 204 We celebrate the *passion days of the Martyrs. 
1752 H. Watrore Left. (1846) 11. 454 A garden of Eden, 
from which..my sister-in-law long ago gathered *passion- 
fruit. 1881 Mrs. C. Praeo Policy & P. 1. 145 A high fence 
..overgrown with passion-fruit. 1707 Mortimer /Jusd, 
1721) I!. 148 Another sort of Lettices, called _*Passion 

ettice, prosper well in light Ground. 1880 W.S. Rockst2o 
in Grove's Dict, Afus. 1. 665 Here then we have the first 
idea of the ‘*Passion Oratorio’. 1873 Baedeker's South. 
Germany (ed. 3) 128 Ober-Ammergan, celebrated for the 
*passion-plays performed there every ten years. 1825 D. 1. 
Rictiaroson Sonn. 27 While its *passion-tides serener flow. 
1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. iii, 362 Tf you now plant, and 
make Layers of the * Passion-tree, in most Places, it will make 
it bear Fruit. 1892 Daily News 27 Aug. 3/1 A dish of the 
edible fruit of the ‘passion vine. 

Passion (pz'fon), v. Je OF. passionner 
(Godef.), f. Aassion Passion sb.] 

1. érans. ‘To affect or imbue with passion. 

1468 Paston Leit, 11. 324 The seyd Fastolf, mevyd and 
passyoned gretely in his soule, seyd and swar by Cryst ys 
sides [etc.). 1567 Fenton 7rag. Disc. Ded., To see ite 
follye of a foolishe lover passioninge himselfe uppon creditt. 
1s90 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 41 Great wonder had the knight 
to see the mayd So straungely passioned. 1818 Keats 
Endym.1, 248 For whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles Passion 
their voices cooingly. 1886 W. ALExANvEs St. August. 
Holiday 214 The land where Jordan passioneth His poetry 
of waterfalls night and day. 

+b. To move or impel by passion. Oéds. rare—'. 
1g02 Ord, Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 67 That he 
be inclyned and passyoned to take vengeaunce. 

ce, To express with passion or deep feeling. 

(1884 W.C. Ssuta Xiddrostan 1, iii.6 In the old home,.She 
sits alone, and passions her sharp pain. 

+2. To affect with suffering, to afflict. Oés. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 11, 2058/1 Adys- 
cyple of his that was sore passyoned z tourmented of a 
greuous maladye. 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 125b, It 
especially helpeth tbe strangurie and those passioned with 
the stone. 2 1626 Br. ANorewes Serm.; Passion i. (1661) 221 
Whom ..in body and soul. .they bave pierced and passioned 
-.on the Cross. 

3. intr. To show, express, or be affected by 
passion or deep feeling ; formerly esf. to sorrow. 

1588 Suaus. ZL. LL, 1. &. 264. 1891 — Two Gent, 1, iv. 
172 "Twas Ariadne, passioning For Theseus periury, and 
vniust flight. 1598 Cuaeman 3/7. Beggar Alex. Plays 1873 
1. 33 How now Queene, what art thou doing, passioning 
over the picture of Cleanthes? 1610 Suaxs. Tem. v. i 2 
Shall not my selfe, One of their kinde..Passion as they? 
1819 Keats Lamia 1, 182 She stood.. By a clear pool, wherein 
she passioned To see herself escaped from so sore ills, 
1870 Gd. Words 418 Larks passioning hung o'er their 
brooding wives. 1887 W. Snarp Shed/ey 98 There can be 
few of us who .. so passion for this passion as did Shelley, 

Hence Pa‘ssioning v6/. sé. 

2844 Mas. Beowntne Vis. Poets cxxxv, Burns, with pungent 
passionings Set in bis eyes. 1900 S, Putts Pao & 
francesca 192 Your blood is crimson with my ssioning. 

+ Passionable, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. passion- 
nable, {, passion.] Subject to passion; passionate. 

1g7t Campion /1 1st. fred. 11. ix. (1633) 106 Kildare was open 
and passionable, in his moode desperate, 1575 G. Harvey 

Letter-bk, (Camden) 92_An inflamid passionable minde. 

Passional (pzfenal), sd. (Also in L. form.) 
[ad. med.L. passidnale, neuter of passiondlis (see 
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next) of or pertaining to passion, to the Passion, 
used as sh, = Hider passtonalis (Du Cange).] 
1. A book containing accounts of the sufferings of 


saints and martyrs, for reading on theiz festival days. 

16g0 G. Lanapaine in Ussher's Le??. (1686) 552 A good old 

Book, which was sometime the Passional of the Monastery 
of Ramesey. 1849 [see Passtonary}], 1882 C4. Q. Kev. 276 
Missals, Troparies, Passionals, Hymnaries, Collectaria, and 
Bevedictionals. 1887 Chicago Advance 27 Oct. 674, sad 
chap. [of Isaiah] known since the days of Polycarp..as the 
Golden Passional. 1g90r A. C. Weicn Anselon & his Wh, 
y. 89 The Archbishop. .ordered Osbern..to have a passionale 
composed to his memory. 

+b. fg. A story of suffering or woe. Ods. rare. 

a 1500 Cotkelbie Sow Prohem. 19 bs is the warld with- 
out plesance or play Bor ee i 

2. ‘A manuseript of the four Gospels, npon which 
the kings of Eagland, from Heury I. to Edward V1, 
took the coronation oath’ (Shipley Gloss. Zcel. 
Terms 1872). 

Passional Pesta), a. [ad. late L. pas- 
sional-is (Tertullian), f. passdén-em Passion: see 
-au. Cf. OF. passtonuel, -al, inspired by passion, 
causing suffering.] Of or pertaining to passion or 
the passions; inspired by or imbued with passion ; 
characterized by passion. 

1700 i Woprow in R. Wodrow Life (1828) 35 This is 
rational, the other passional. 1845 O. A. Brownson Is. 
V1. 37 The Fourierists..place..the passional nature..at the 
summit ofthe psychical hierarchy. 1857 Mayne Rerpo IVar- 
Trail xiv, Three elements or classes of feeling: the moral, 
the intellectual, and what I may term the passional. 1867 F. 
Paruman Yesuits N. Asmer, xiv. (1875) 175 A mystic of the 
intense and passional school. : 2 

+ Pa-ssionar. Oés. [a. OF. passion(n)er, -ter, 
ad, med.L, passténdrium, -Grius: seenext, (Med. 
L. passtonerius was from the Fr.)]_ = next. 

14.. Mominaie in Wr..Wiilcker 720/6 Hic passionevius, a 
passyonar, ae i 

Passionary (pe‘fanari). [ad. med.L. passzan- 
Gri-um, -us,{, passton-ent PASSION : see -aRY, Cf. 
mod.F, passionnatre.| = PASSIONAL sé. J. 

01498 Pret. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/16 Hoc passionaril unt), 
a passionari. r1g1r3 Bransuaw S¢, IWerdurge 1, As 
declareth the true Passyonary A boke wherin her holy lyfe 
wryten is. 1774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry xxvii. (1840) 
Il. ay The passionaries of the female saints, Werburgh, 
Ethelred, and Sexburgh, which were kept ior pale edifica- 
tion in the choir of the chureb. 1853 Rock CA. of Fathers 
1V. xii. 212 The Passional, or Passionary, bad in it the 
lives of martyrs and saints. 


Passionate (pe'Janct), @. (sd.) [ad. med.L, 
passionalus, corresponding to F. passionné (Pr. 
passtonad, lt. passionate), pa. pple. of passionner : 
see PASSION v. 

1. Easily moved to angry passion or wrath; prone 
to anger, hot-tempered, irascible. 

c1gso tr. De Jmitatione u. iii. 43 A passionat man turnip 
ee into euel...A gode pesible man drawib all pinges to 

ood. 1830 Pauscr. 320/1 Passyonate, inclyned sone to be 
in a passyon. 1613 Cuapman Bussy D'Améois Plays 1873 
1f. 142 Homer made Achilles passionate, Wrathfull, revenge- 
full, and insatiate In his affections. 178x Cowrer Friend- 
ship 64 A rence passionate and fierce May suddenly your 
joys disperse At one immense explosion. 1841 MacauLay 
£ss.,L. Hunt (1887) 614 Though passionate and often wrong. 
beaded, he [Collier] was a singularly fair controversialist. 

+b. Possessed by angry passion, cnraged, angry. 
ax18500 Colkelbie Sow 903 Susan angrit heirat, as oft woman 
is, Quhile passionat that all consaitis kennis, T'uk in disdane 
this gift. 1628 Hosses SAucyd, (1822) 39 Men..are more 
passionate for injustice than for violence, ¢1817 Hoce 
Tales & Sk. 1, 278 He was violently passionate when he 
conceived himself wronged. : 

e. Of language, ete.: Marked by angry passion, 
angry, wrathfal. 

1590 Suans. Mids. WV. ut, ii, 220, | am amazed at your 
passionate words. 1693 J. Eowarns Author. O. § N. Test. 
240 This passionate expletive. 1711 Srrzve Spect. No. 107 
#1 To vent peevish Expressions, or give passionate or incon- 
sistent Orders. 1879 M¢Caatny Own Times IL. xx. 93 The 
debates were long, fierce, and often passionate. 

2. Of persons: Affecled with passion or vehement 
emotion; dominated by intense or impassioned 
feeling ; enthusiastic, ardently desirous ; +zcalously 
devoted, attached, or loyal (04s.). 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge 
without feare vpon all ieopardyes, as communly passionate 
persones doth. 16s0 Jer. Tavior Holy Living i. § 2 (1727) 
65 That by enkindling thy desire to heavenly banquets, 
thou may’st be indifferent and less passionate for the earthly. 

1651 Ilopses Leviath. wu. xxiv. 127 Cicero, (a passionate 
defender of Libera: x61 tr. Frejus’ Voy. Mauritania 
15, | am.. Your Majesties most Humble, most Obedient, 
and Passionate Servant. 1805 Sovtuey Afadoc in Ww. 
x. ii, He..swept with passionate hand the ringing harp. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref 111. §73 Her husband's 
house and garden were daily thronged with her passionate 
admirers, 1879 Frovnr Cesar xiv, 215 The army was now 
passionate for an engagement. 

b. Of language, ctc.: Imbned with passion, 
marked or characterized by strong emotion; ex- 
pressive of strong emotion, impassioned. 

3581 Sionzy Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 22 Their passionate 
describing of passions. 1655 Fuuter Ch. Hist. iv, iti. § 42 
To these he made a passionate speech, to exhort them to 
unite. 1771 Funius Lett. viii. 303 Forgive this passionate 
language. 1845 Stoppaet in Zncycl. Mfetrop. (1847) 1.174/1 
The interjection rises from a scarcely articulate sound toa 
passionate, and almost to an enunciative sentence. 


PASSIONATELY. 


e. Of an emolion: Vehement. 
1567 Drant //orace To Rdr., The one thicke powdered 
wyth manly passionat pangs, the other watered wyth 
wominishe teares, 1589 Greene Menapkhon Ded, (Arb,) 3 
By such passionate sorowes, 1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav, 243 They bear a passionate affection totheir Princes, 
1813, Mar. Evcewortu Patron. vi, His declaration of 
passionate attachment to Caroline. 1818 Soutney O:fe 
Death Q. Charlotie iii, With a passionate sorrow we 
bewail'd Vouth on the untimely bier, 

3. Subject to passion; swayed by the passions or 
emotions; easily moved to strong feeling; impres- 
sible, susceptible ; of changeful mood. 

1g89 Purtennam “ng, Poesie. xii. (Arb.) 44 To make him 
[God] ambitious of honour,. .angrie, vindicatine,. indigent 
of mans worships: finally so passionate as in effect he shold 
be altogether Anthropopath:s. 21619 FLeteuer Wit qith- 
out Money u. iv, Thou art passionate; Hast thon been 
brought up with girls? ¢x622 Foro, ete. Witch Edmonton 
tii, You..have the power To make me passionate as an 
April day; Now smile, then weep; now pale, then crimson 
red, 1685 Soutn Sern: (1697) I. 466 God will not. .admit 
of the Passionate man’s Apology, That he has so long given 
his Unruly Passions their Head, that he cannot now Govern 
or Controu] them. 1877 Mrs. Onarnanr Afakers Flor. iii. 
78 Those hot and sudden friendships which men of passionate 
temper rush into. 

+4. spec. Affected with the passion of love, 
dominated or swayed by the ‘tender passion’. Ods. 

1589 Greens Aden aphon (Arb.) 32 Seeing hy the shepheards 

sionate lookes, that the swain was halfe in loue. 163 
Surtry Changes 1. ii, My wife is passionate and affeets this 
Knight. 1704 Steere Lying Lover 1. (1747) 18 Judge..what 
the condition of a passtonate Man must be, that can ap- 
proach the hand only of her he dies for. 


+5. Moved with sorrow; grieved, sad, sorrowful. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 118 These things.. 
permit you not, for such losse of riches, possessions, children 
or friends to become passionate. 1595 SHAKs. John mt. i, 
344 She is sad and passionate at your highness Tent. 1623 
Carman Bussy D’Ambois Plays 1873 Il. 157 Be not so 
passionate; rise, cease your tears, 1665 Sir ty, HeErsert 
Trav, (1677) 71 Echar (who loved him dearly) becomes so 
passionate, that for ..some time [he] refused to be comforted. 

b. Inclined to pity, compassionate. Now dial. 

1594 Suaxs. Rick. 7/7, 1. iv. 121, 1 hope tbis passionate 
hnmor of mine, will change, 1t was wont to hold me but 
while one tels twenty. 1658 Gurna.t Chr. in Arm. verse 16, 
fii. (1679) 190/2 Them that have had the longest and passion- 
atest treaty of mercy. 1903 Eve. Diad Diet., (Dorsetshire) 
Master's very good to his workpeople, he’s so pash‘nate. 

+e. That moves to compassion, pitiful. Ods. 

@ 1586 Stoney Arcadia ut. (1590) 294b, Melting with com- 
passion at so passionate a sight. 1g95 Spenser Col. Clout 
427 In tragick plaints and passionate mischance. 

B. sé. (elliptical use.) One who is influenced 
by passion, ‘esp. one who is in love (ods.). 

16g tr. De-das-Coveras’ Don Fenise 78 \t came into my 
fancie to give a serenade to my wife, counterfeiting the 
amorous passionate. 1751 RicHarpson Corr. (1804) I1!. 182 
When tbe passionates (forgive the word) break fences, leap 
from windows, climb walls, swim rivers. 1819 J. Hopeson 
in J, Raine Ales, (1857) ie 234, | could..have joined the 
passionates in clapping. 

+ Pa‘ssionate, v. Obs. [f. F. passtonner = 
It. passtonare, f. passion PASSION 5b.: see -ATE3 6.] 

l. trans. To excite or imbue with passion, or with 
a particular passion, as love, fear, wrath, ete. 

1666 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 107, This traitour. . passion: 
ated not with Loue, but rather with rage and fury. 161z 
Cart. Satu Proc. Virginia 88 It shall not somueh passionate 
me, but I will doe my best for my worst maligner, 1652 
Bextowes Theoph. Pesttil for Author, Beaumont and 
Fletcher coyn'’d a golden Way T’expresse, suspend, and 

assionate a play. 1658 tr. Bergerac’s Satyr, Char. xi. 38 

‘baile passionate an elegie by interrupted sobbs. 

2. To express or perform with passion. 

1867 Painter Pal. Pleas. 11. 330 Nowe leane we this 
amorous Hermite, to passionate & plaine bis misfortune. 
1688 Suaxs, 7étus A. iu. ii. 6 Thy Neece and 1..want our 
hands And cannot passionate our tenfold griefe, With foulded 
Armes. 1615 G. Saxnvys Trav, 246 Play-houses, where the 
parts of women are acted by women, and too naturally 
passionated. — 

3. To desire passtonately. 

1652 Lovenay tr. Cadsrenede’s Cassandra t.2 The Knight 
eee powerfull Reasons obliged to passionate the otbers 

ui. 

4. To compassionate. 

1638 Baxer tr. Balsac's Leté, (1654) 11. 48, 1 finde more 
contentment in your Lari tage me. a 

Hence Pa'ssionating v6/. 5d, (in quot. exciting 


of angry passions). 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 28 If there be any band- 
ing, secting or ean among them, he is to appease 
and compound the same, 

Passionately (pe‘fontili), adv. [f. Pas: 
SIONATE a.+ -LY%.] Ina passionate manner. 

1. With passion or intensity of feeling; euthust- 
astically, ardently; +zealously, with zealous attach- 
ment (¢ds.). r 

«1590 GREENE Wever foo late (1600) 18 As I hegun passion: 
ately, I breake off abruptly. 1624 Dx, Buexas, in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Ser, 1. ITT, 180 Being pasionatelie in tove. 1667 
Fravet Saint [Indeed (1754) 111 David was so passionately 
moved for Absalom. 1711 STEELE S#ec¢. No. 168 p 5 Many 
a..Hand, which the fond Mother has passionately kissed. 
80x Foster in Life § Corr. (1846) LS Passionately fond 
of conversation, 1856 Froune /ist. Eng. (1858) 1. it. 139- 

+2. With sorrowful emotioa, sadly. Ods. 

1599 Massincrr, etc. Old Law ui. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 426/2 
Guoth, Oh, wife, wife t Aga, What ail you, man, you spe 
30 passionately? Gnoth. "Vis for thy sake, sweet wife, 


PASSIONATENESS. 


8. With angry feeling, wrathfully; with heat. 

1668 Sir T. Herarrt Trav, (1677) 334 They saved some.. 
but those our Boats took up resented our dealing bd marr 
atcly as they seem'd more vii 4 to be drown'd. one 
Locne £idue. § 67 They lay the Blame on the poor little 
Ones, sometimes passionately enough. argor Besant Five 
Fears’ Tryst (1902) 41 ‘Man! 1 must be paid for the risks 
Tron!’ Ife spoke passionately. He raised his voice. 

Passionateness (pefoncinés). [f. ns prec. 
+ -NEsSs.] The quality or condition of being 
passionate; susceptibility to passion ; intensity or 
yehemence of emotion; susceptibility to anger; 


wrathfulness, irascibllity. 

1648 Bovis Seraph. Love i. Wks. 1772 I. 249 To love even 
with some passionateness the person you would marry, is uot 
only allowable but expedient. /did. iv. 255 Seraphie Love 
(whose passionateness is its best complexion), 1868 KE. 
Eowaros Ralegh I. Introd. 33 A passionateness of self-asser- 
tion, 1884 J. Parker Apost, Life LEE. 52 This man concerns 
himself hurningly, and with passionateness and fanaticism, 
respecting things that are not of the earth and of time. 

+Pa‘ssionative, c. Obs. rare. [f. PASSIONATE 
v, OF @.+-IVE; see -ATIVE.] Having the character 
of passionating: a. Subject to passionate desire; 
b. Of impassioning nature or tendency. 

7593 Nasue Christ's 7. Gijb, God forbid I shold be so 
Luciferous passionative-ambitions, a 1678 Woonnean /foly 
Living (1688) 185 The more enjoying and passionative part 
performed chiefly by the will. 

Passion-dock. /oca/. [app. f. Passion 5. + 
Dock sé.1: butcf. PATIENCE 4.} The plant Bistort 
(Polygonum Bistorta): see PAssions. 

3828 Craven Gloss. s.v. Patience Dock, The leaves of the 
passion dock were a principal ingredient in herb puddings, 
which were formerly made. .in this district, about the season 
of the passion. 1870 Hazutr Brand's Pop. Antig 1. 8&9 
(Good Friday), {n the North of England, they [used to] 
make a herh-pudding, composed, among other ingredients, 
of the passion-dock, on this day. 

Passioned (pz-fand), //. a. [f. Passion v, or 
$h.+-ED. Cf. F. passtonnd, med.L. passiéndtis.] 

1. Affected with or possessed by passion; marked 
by or indicating passion; = PASSIONATE @. 2. 

1587 Sir F, Drake's W. lad. Voy. in Hakluyt's Voy, (1811) 
1V, 17 Wherewith the General! being greatly passioned, 
commaunded the Prouest Martiall to cause a couple of 
Friers then prisoners .. presently to be hanged. 1589 Keg. 
Privy Councit Scot. Ser. 1. 1V. 424 We have nocht shawne 
onre selff., rashe passioned. 72818 Keats Ladym. u. 201 
Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion’d moan. 1824 J. 
Gucumst Etyw. Interpreter 76 All words that have any 
import ., are ohvionsly distinguishable into sioned and 
unimpassioned..: the one indicate thoughts, the other senti- 
ments, 1866 Ruskin £th. Dus? 211 The purest and most 
mightily passioned human souls. 

72. Affected with suffering or sorrow; grieved, 
sad; = Passionate a. 5. Obs. 

ggt Percivat, Sf. Dict., Apassionado, sicke, greeued, 
passioned. 1633 T. Abams £.xf.2 Pet. i 17 Between the 
oct powers of his soul, and whatsoever might refresh 

im, there was a traverse drawn, 

Hence Pa‘ssionedly a¢v., passionately. 

x61x Cotcr., Passionnément, passionatel , passionedly. 
_Passion-flower. [f Passion sb. 1+ FLowEn; 
in 16th c. L. flos passionis, Sp. flor de la pasion, 
F. fleur de la passion: sce quot, 1885.] The 
name of plants of the genus Passifora, consisting 
mostly of climbing shrabs, many of which have an 
edible fruit; so called because the parts of the 
flawer, ctc., were fancifully thonght to resemble 
the instruments of Christ’s Passion, or suggest its 
attendant circumstances. 

[3583 Monarpes Simpilic. Medicament, ex Novo Orbe 16- 
17. 1613 Purciuas dc eae vit. it 616 The flower of the 

ranadiile they say. hath the marks of the Passion, Nailes, 
Pillar, Whippes, Thornes, Wounds.) 1633 esnson Gerarde's 
Herbal (1636) 1591 Maracoe or Passion Floure. The Spanish 
Friers for some imaginarie resemblances .. first called it 
Flos Passions, 3793 Mar. Riopeit Voy. Madeira 100 
Three species of ion flowers are found in this island. 
2833 Wittier Toussaint L Ouverture 17 The passion- 
flower, with symhol bly, Twining its tendrils long and lowly. 
1885 Encycl. Brit. XV iG, 343/1 The name passionflower— 


flos passionis—arose from the Speed resemblance of the 


corona to the crown of thorns, and of the other parts of the 

flower to the nails, or wounds, while the five sepals and five 

ee were taken tosymbolize the ten apostles,—Peter..and 
udas..being left out of the reckoning. 


Passionful (pe‘fonfii!), a. rare. [f. Passion 
50, + -FuL.]} 

+1. Fall of suffering, sorrowful. Obs. rare—'. 

1605 A. Wotton Answ. Pop. Artictes 55 In this passionful 
agony and agonizing griefe. 

Fall of passton, passionate. 

3881 Fairsainn Stud. Life Christ v. 86 A queen .. strong, 
Passionful, pitiless. 2885 Blackw. Mag. July 138 Shaking 
the Senate with peals of passionful thunder. 

3. Full of anger, wrathful. 

1901 ‘Zack’ Tales Dunstable Weir 187° You mustn’t go 
like that , She burst ont, passionful, 

Passionist (px'fonist), sd. (a.) [= F. pas- 
Stonniste, Sp. pasionista, f. PASSION sb. : see -18T.} 

1. &. C. Ch. A member of ‘The Congregation 
of the Discalced Clerks of the most Holy Cross 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ’, founded 
in Italy by Paolo della Croce in 1720. 

In addition to the usuat vows, they take an obligation that 


they will do their utmost to keep alive in the hearts of the 
faithfal the memory of Christ's passion. 
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1847 Nat. Encyc?, 1. 363/1 The monastery of the Passionists. 
3862 Merivace Xom. Emp. (1865) V1. lit 296 The oblong 
platform ., now occupied by the garden of the Passionists. 
1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) s-¥., The life of a Passionist is 
very austere. 

b. attrib. or us adj. 

1885 Daily News 13 Feb. 3/: The English and Irish 
Passionist clergymen of the Avenue Friedland confraternity. 
3885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) v., There aro now five Passionist 
houses in England. .two in Ireland. .and one in Scotland. 

2. Eccl. Hist. = PATRIPASSIAN. 

1874 in J. H. Brunr Died. Sects. 

Passionless (pzx‘fonlés), 2. [See -LEss.] 

1. Void of passion ; untmpassfoned. 

1613 Suetton Onéx, 1. vi. 346 An Honest, Noble, Warie, 
Retired, and Passionlesse woman. 1659 O. WALKER Oratory 
98 The stricter examination of a now passion-less judgment. 
1844 Mrs, Browninc Gric4 Oa coe grief is passionless. 
1855 Macautay /ist, Eng. xxi. 1V. 574 An excellent digest 
of evidence, clear, passionless, and austerely just. 

2. Without suffering, painless, rare, 

1858 Neare //ymn, ‘Brief life is here our portion’ iii, 
The crown Of full and everlasting And passionless renown. 

Hence Pa‘ssionlessly au'v.; Pa’ssionlessness. 

1847 Lewes fist. Philos. (1867) 11. 185 The intense dis- 
interestedness and passionlessness of his system. 1868 
LicntFroor Cowm. PAitip£p. 1885) 273 Passionlessness (ama- 
Oia) was the AeriEn principle of [Zeno]. 1876 G. Merepitn 
Beauch, Carcer V1. xviii, 294 1fow passionlessly pure the 
little maidenly sentiment was, 1899 A. B. Bruce Alora/ Ord, 
World iv, 130 The apathetic sage, passionlessly yet passion- 
ately following reasoa, is the dcan udéad of Stoicism. 

Passiono'meter. xonce-wd.  [f. Passion 5d. 
+-OMETER.] An (imaginary) barometer for register- 
ing the rise and fall of passion. 

7788 H. Watroce Let, fo G. Montagu 24 Oct., While 
1 have so mach quicksilver left, I fear my passionometer 
will be susceptible of sudden changes. 

+ Passions. Oés. Also 6 pntiones, 6-7 
pas(s)hions, [app. in origin a corruption of 
PatTIENcE, naine of a dock, Rumex Patientia, early 
cultivated for its leaves eaten as spinach; snbseq. 
associated by popular etymology with /asston- 
tide, and transferred locally to the Bistort, also in 
some parts used as a pot-herb, which, says Lyte 
p. 22, ‘hath long leaues, like Patience, but smaller, 
and not so smooth or playne’.] 

A name given in the north and north-west of Eng- 
land to the Bistort, Polygonum Bistorta. (Sce also 
Passton-pock, PATIENCE 4, PATIENCE-DOCK.) 

1568 Turner /ferdal 111, 12 Bistorta is called in some places 
.-Astrologia, and in some places Pationes, but there is no 
general name for it. 1597 Gerarve /feréal u. Ixxxi. § 2. 323 
Bistorta is called ..in Cheshire Passhions,..and there vse 
for an excellent potherbe. 1611 Corer, Sritanigue, Brittan- 
nica .. Snakeweed, Pashions, Oisterloite, 1706 Pricties, 
Bistort or Suake.weed, an Herh..otherwise call’d Adders- 
wort, English Serpentary, Oisterich and Pastions. 

[Note. Mod. Ital. has * Lafazis, sorrel, an herb so called’ 
(Baretti); Florio (1611) has ‘Lafazo, the wild Docke or 
Patience’, These names represent L.. dapathune, -inin, Gr. 
Adma@ov, sorrel, a kind of rumex. Some have conjectured 
that the name ‘passions’ or ‘passion-dock" arose from a 
corruption of It. erat to da passio the Passion (of Christ); 
but this takes no note of the chronologicat seqnence of the 
names patientia, patience, pationes, passtons, passion dock.| 


Passion Sunday. [tr. med.L. Dominica ix 
Passione.} The fifth Sunday in Lent; reckoned 


as the beginning of Passion-tide. 

@ 1400 ioe Bible WV. 686 (Table of Lessons, etc.) 
Passioun Sonday.. Palme Sonday..Kstir day, 1517 Torx- 
incton Prlgr. (1884) 2 Passion Sonday, the xxix Day of 
Marche. [Easter Sunday was 12 April.) 1559-60 Croscombe 
Church-w. Aec. (Som, Rec. Soc.) 48 Paid for bred and wyne 
from passyng Sonday. 1623-4 Laup Drary 14 Mar., Passion 
Sunday I preached at Westminster. [Easter Sunday was 
28 Mar.) 1657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 154, 5. Sunday 
[in Lent}, This is called Passion Sunday. 1777 Brand 
Pop, Antig. 327 Durand tells us, that on Passion Sunday 
the Church began her public Grief, remembering the 
Mystery of the Cross, the Vinegar, the Gall, the Reed, the 
Spear, 1903 Ch. Times 9 Apr. 46/4 The fifth Sunday 
in Lent is Passion Sunday, and marks the commencement 
of Passiontide. Holy Week, also called Passion Week, com- 
mences with Palm Sunday. E ‘ 

Pa‘ssion-tide. The scason immediately be- 
fore Easter, in which Christ’s Passion is com- 


memorated: see prec, “ 

186: Mrs. Brock (ite) Daily Readings for Passion-Tide. 
3896 (¢it/e) Sermons for the Church Year. Vol. 1. From Ad~ 
vent to Passion-tide... By..J. M. Neale. - Daily News 
18 Mar. 5/5 "Passion Week’ is the second week before 
Easter..and commences on the fifth Sunday in Lent. 
The fortnight which includes Passion Week and Holy 
Week is commonly termed ‘ Passiontide ’. 


Passion Week. [f. Passion sb. 1 + WEEK; 
cf. med.L. Aebdomada passionts, hebd. panalis (Du 
Cange).] The weck immedintely before Easter, 
in which the Passion of Christ is commemorated, 


also (more recently) called Holy Week. : 
1489 Ace. Ld. ae Treas. Se. 1. 151 ltem, in Passion 
Wolk again Payce, for vj elne of smal braid clayth to be fut 
scheytis. 1530 Patscr. 252 Passyon weke, sepmaine St. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conun, 3B b, Oo Maundy thursday 
in the passion weke. 1662 Pervs Diary 24 Mar., I went tosec 
if any play was acted, nnd I found none upon the post, it 
being Passion week. [Easter Sunday was 30 March.) 1706 
Puicuurs, Passion-Week, the Week next before the Festival 
of Easter. 1727-1812 [sec Hoty WEEK). 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 687/1 Maundy Thursday is the Thursday in 
Passion week. 1845 S. Austin Rauke's /Hist, Ref UL. 157 


PASSIVE. 


On Palm-Sunday no palms were strewed; and ia Passion. 
Week the ceremony o laying down the cross and raising it 
fn, was omitted. 1854 Mirman Lat, Chr. tv. iii, (7864) 
II. 246 Palm Sunday, the commencement of Passion week. 
b. In recent osc applied by some to the fifth 
week of Lent, beginning with Passion Sunday. 


This appears to have originated in the adoption of the 
coatinental name ffoly Week (sctiimana santa, semaine 
sainte) for the week of the Passion, and the consequent 
tendency to differentiate the English name Passion IWVeck, 
and associate it with Passion Sunday. 

1852 Hook Cé. Dict. s.v., Some persons calt the week, 
of which Passion Sunday is the first day, Passion Week; 
and the real Passion Week they call Holy Week, This 
is, however, a piece of pedantry, founded on a mistake, 

x [see Passton-T1DE], 
assionwort. Sof. [f. Passion (-FLOWER) + 
Wort.] A plant of the N.O. /assifloracex. 

2846 Linotey Veg. Kingd. 332 fassifloracee.—Passion- 
worts, /éid, 333 Smeathmanaia forms a connecting link 
between Passionworts and Samyds. 

Passiunele. nonce-wd. [f. Passion, with dim. 
ending -«ncle, after Hartley's vtbratiuncle.] A 
petty or contemptible passion. 

1834 De Quincey Aufobiog. Sk. Wks. 1889 1.174 Now, of 
men and women generally, parodying that terminology, we 
ought to say—not that they are..at all capable of passions, 
but of passiuncles. 2840 — Soc. of Lakes ibid. IE. 385 
Many..of whom £ have already said, borrowing the model 
of the word from Hartley, that they have aot so much 
passions as passiuncles. 

Passival (p&sai-vil),@. Gram. rare. [f. L. pas- 
stu-us Passive +-AL; cf. adjectival, subjunctival.] 
Pertaining to or used with the passive voice. 

1880 Earce Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) § 523 Our ears are 
stilt familiar in Bible English with this passival ef 


Passive (pz'siv), z. and sb, [ad. L. passiu-ss 
capable of suffering or fecling, f. pati, pass- to 
suffer: see -IvE. Cf. F. passif (Oresme s4the.).] 

A. adj. +1. Suffering; exposed to suffering, 
liable to suffer. Obs. 


(Quot. ¢1400 is of doubtful sense.) 

[e1g00 Agel. Loll. 14 God may not autorise pat actyfe 
cura .. Bat passyue cursyng, bat is peyn be it self wip 
synne folowand, is lust.) ©1485 Digdy Jfyst. wv. g62 For 
man diete the inaker of all, By his manhed passyve. 1612 
Cotcr., Patidle, patible, passinue, sufferable. 1655 H. 
VauGuan Silex Scint., Kesurr, §& feumort. ii, His passive 
Cottage ; which (thongh laid aside)..Shall one day rise. 

2, Suffering action from without; that is the 
object, as distinguished from the subject, of action ; 
acted upon, affected, or swayed by extemal force; 
produced or brought about by external agency. 

31413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) u, Ix. (1859) 57 Thou were in 
me actyf as fire is in the wood, and I in to the passyf as 
woode is in the fyre. 1613 Purcuas # serine (1614) 750 
Their Canoas are of the barke of birch,.. fit for active or 
passive carriage. 1662 Sout Serwr, (1697) 1. 66 The Active 
informations of the Intellect, filling the Passive reception 
of the Will 1709 Steere Yatler No. 10 P 2, 1773 
Monxsopvo Language (1774) 1.1. iv. 46 The mind is to 
considercd as merely passive, ce like wax the im- 
pressions of external objects. 2842 J. Witson Chr, North 
(1857) 1. 245 Such passive impressions are deeper than we 
can explain. 2867 Swinaurne £ss. & Stud. (1875) 173 Re- 
ceptive and passive of her [Nature's] influences and forces. 

b. Of movements or physical states of an animal 


or plant: Produced by external agency. 

1845 Toop & Bowman Pays. Anal. 1, 171 Passive con- 
traction is that which every muscle is continually prone to 
undergo. 1857 Mavxe Lxfos. Lex., Passive Motion, term 
for motion exerted not by the patient himself but gently by 
another person. 1893 A.S. Ecctes Seratica 71 The patient 
is directed to resist the passive movements practised hy the 
attendaaL : ; : 

3. Gram. An epithet of Voice in verbs used 
transitively: opposed to Active 3. Applied to 
that form of, or mode of using, the verb, in which 
the action denoted by it is treated as sn attribute 
of the thing towards which the action is directed ; 
or, in which the logical object of the action is 
made the grammatical subject of the assertion. 

1388 Wycutr Prot, 57 A participle of a present tens, either 
preterit, of actif vois, cithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe of the same tens, and a coniunccioun copulatif, 1530 
Patser. 124 Verbes yves be suche as..betoken suffring. 
1563-7 BucwaNnan Rok. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 8 The 
ver! actives, passives, and anomales, ¢1620 A. Hume 
Brit. Tongue (1865) 32 The passive verb adheres to the 
person rte patient. 1678 Puriuirs (ed. 4), Passive Voice 
ofa Verb ..is that which betokeneth pepsi or B being 
acted upon, as Doceor, 1 am taught. 1845 STODDART in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1847) i. 33/: It often becomes necessary to 
state the object of a verb active, or the agent of a verb 
passive. Hence arises the necessity for two other cases, 
which have been called the accusative and the ablative. 
I C. T. Ontoxs Adv. Exg. Syntax § 27 In the Passive 
Contraction of Verbs taking one Object, what was the 
Object in the Active becomes the Sobject. 

4, Sc. Law. Of a title to an estate: Under 
a liability, Of an heir or executor: Linble for the 
debts of an esthte. Also in general sense: Of the 


nature of a liability. 

1576-7 Ree. Privy Counc? Scot. Ser. . 11. 654 Ia the 
saidis Margaret Dundas as relict executrice .. nnd hir saic 
spous for his interes passive. 1693 STAIR fast. (ed..2) ree 
§3 The Reason of introducing this passive Title, is in favour 
of Creditors, that they be not un-satisfied, or shifted y u 
Ifeirs of the defunct Creditors. 1727-41 CHaMpars Uycr. 
5.v. Debt, Active Debts arc those whereof a person is cred sit 


Passive Debis, those whereof he is debtor. 7? ; 


PASSIVE. 


fnst, m, viii, §87 "That_apparent heirs might not, upon 
gratuitous dispositions from their ancestors, enjoy their 
estates without being liable for their debts, the passive title 
of preceptio was introduced, by which an heir, if he accepts 
ofa grant from his ancestor, of any part, however small, of 
that estate to which he would have succeeded _as heir, is 
subjected to the payment of all such debts due by the 
ancestor as were contracted previously to the grant. 1861 
W. Bett Dict. Law Scot, 615 A passive title, by which the 
heir, without acquiring an active title, as hy service or con- 
firmation, tacitly and hy implication subjects himself to the 
responsibilities belonging to the character of heir, 1875 
Posre Gaius ut. (ed. 2) 350 A curator was appointed,.. and 
instead of selling the active and passive universality of the 
insolvent's estate, .. merely sold the active residue, 

5. Suffering or receiving something without 
resistance or opposition; readily yielding or sub- 
mittiag to external force or influence, or the will 


of another; submissive. 

Passive obedience, prayer, resistance, righteousness: see 
the substantives. P 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. xii. § 7 All passive obedience doth 
properly consist in patient suffering such things as are en- 
joyned by lawfull authority. _@ 1634 Cuarman Revenge for 
flonour aks 1873 III. 311 Your Soft passive nature do's 
like jet on fire When oyls cast on't, extinguish. 69x New 
Dise. Old Intreague \ii._ 42 While passive Zealots_ their 
Harangues applaud; Their Dictates swallow. 1732 Frevo- 
xc Afock Doctor i, You know my temper is not over and 
above passive, and that my arm is extremely active. 1858 
Carivir Fredé. Gt. vi. iii. (1872) 11. 163 Passive she, all the 
while, mere clay in the hands of the potter. 1873 H. Rocers 
Orig, Biblei.(1875)28 The passive virtues—those of patience, 
humility, meekness, forgiveness of injuries. 

6. Not active, working, or operating ; not exerting 
force or influence upon anything clse; quiescent, 
inactive, inert. 

1497 Norton Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 54 Heate, and 
Cold, be qualities Active; Moisture, and Drines, be qualityes 
Passive. 1604 Bacon Afol. Wks. 1879 I. 436, lam merely 
passive, and not active in this aetion, Sad J. Hares Lex. 
Techn. 1, Passive Principles, so the Chymists call Water 
and Earth, because either their Parts are at rest, or else at 
least not so rapidly moved as those of Spirit, Oil, and Salt, 
and so do serve to stop and hinder the quick Motion of the 
Aclive Principles. %1710 Laoy M. W. Montacu Lett., to 
Mrs. Hewet (1887) 1. 30, I am passive ia their disputes, and 
eadeavour to study my Italianin peace. 1902 /Vests. Gaz. 
10 June 4/3 Passive loyalty being, under the circumstances, 
to my mind, as great a virtue ina Dutchman as active loyalty 
in an Englishman. 

7. In various technical uses related to sense 6. 

a, Path, Of an inflammation, congestion, or 
the like: Characterized by sluggish or diminished 
flow of blood. 

1813 J. Tuomson Leel. Juflamt. 129 The change from active 
to passive, or from acute to chronic inflammation, is fre- 
quently seen inthe progress of ophthalmia. 1842 DunGtison 
Med, Lex. Passive, an cpithet for diseases, which seem 
owing to a greater or less diminution of strength, or which 
are without apparent reaction. 1871 W, A. Hammono Lis. 
Nerv, Syst. 41 Passive Cerebral Congestion. 1886 Syd, See. 
Lex, Mamorrhage), passive, haemorrhage occurring with- 
out any increase 1a the activity of the circulation..; also, 
haemorrhage occurring with impeded circulation, 

b. Chem. Not possessing active chemical pro- 
perties ; not readily entering into chemical com- 
bination; inert, inactive. 

1849 Noap Electricity (ed, 3) 183 A voltaic battery, con- 
sisting of zinc and passive iron, or of active and passive iron. 
1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 430 This effect is evidently 
due to the formation of a thin coating of oxide. ‘The iron 
thus treated is no longer attacked by strong nitric acid, but 
may he preserved in it for any length of time without 
change; it is said to be sassive...Iron may..be rendered 
passive .. by holding it for a few seconds in the flame of 
a spirit-lamp, whereby it becomes superficially oxidised, 

ec. Law and Comm. Of a debt, bond, or share; 
Oa which no interest is paid, Of a trust: On 
which the trustees have no duty to perform; 
nominal. Passive commerce: commerce in which 
the productions of one country are iransported by 
the people of another; opposed to active commerce, 
in which a country transports as well as produces 
its own goods. Passive use: a use in which one 
person had possession of the estate while another 
enjoyed the profits arising from it; a permissive use. 

1837 W. Haves Conveyancing (ed. 3) 83 The right of the 
wife of a sole owner of the legal inheritance to be endowed 
of one-third of the land at his death, also gave occasion..to 
passive trusts. 31848 Wuaaton Law Lex. s.v., In order to 
guard against the forfeiture of a legal estate for life, passive 
trusts, by settlement, were resorted to..and passive trusts 
were and are creited in order to prevent dower. 1882 
Brrnett Counting-ho. Dict., Passive Bonds or Shares, 
Bonds or Shares issued by a Government or by a com- 
mercial company, on which no interest is paid, but entitling 
the holder to some future benefit or claim. 1883 Lety 
Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7), Passive debt, a debt upon 
which, ty or without agreement..no interest is payable, 

B. sé. [Elliptical uscs of the adj.] 

L. That which is the object of the action of 
something else; a passive thing, quality, or pro- 
perty. Now nsually in 2/. 

1387-8 T. Usx Yes?. Love 1. ii. (Skeat) 1. 22 Euery active 
woorcheth oo his passiue. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
x1v. vi (1836) ae he artificiall applieing of the actives and 
passives of gold and silver. 1646 Be T. Browns Pseud. Ef. 

4 A due conjunction of actives and ives. ax677 Hace 

rint, Orig. Alan. WW. v. 338. Mun .. by applying Actives to 

Passives, may do things of not aie a nature; as the 
acceleration of the growth of Seeds by Mineral Preparations. 


536 


2. Gram. The passive voice; a passive verb. 

1530 Parser. Introd. 34 Changyng the gendre and nombre 
of the participle. .lyke as thoughe they were passyves. 1533 
Unatr Floures 104 b, {undue is one of the verbes that gouerne 
s double accusatife after them, and of a) suche verbes their 
passiues ule the later accusatiue of both. 1669 Mitton 
Accedence Wks. (185x) 450 The Passive signifieth what is 
done to one by another. 1785 Jounson Die¢. Gram. (1765) 
M ij, The passive is formed hy the addition of the participle 
preterite, to the different tenses of the verb fo de. Sal 
O.F. Emerson Hist. Eng. Lang. § 35. The place of this old 
infected passive has been supplied in the Teutonic lan- 
guages by a compound passive using auxiliaries. 

3. A passive, unresisting, or submissive person or 
creature. Now wnuseal, 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. i. § 3 His patience in all His 
sufferings did farre exceed the patience of dumb creatures, 
of lambs themselves, of wormes, or meaner sensible passives. 
1749 Ricuarpson Cory. (1804) IT. 215 Poor Passives | not 
allowed to have wills of their owa! 1755 /ééd. III. 223 
Down goes the passive; finds them, either tired with their 
walk, or discontented with the want of variety in the neigh. 


bouring fields or lanes. ; 
+ Parssiveless, a. Obs. rare". [irreg. f 
Passive a. + -LES8.] Not passive, impassive. 

1602 J. Davies Mirum in Modum G iijb, Wert [=were it] 
in him, as in vs,a passiue moode, He were not God, for God 
is Passinelesse. Bok 

Passively (pe'sivli), adv. [f. Passive a. + 
-L¥%.J In a passive way or manner: a. Ia 
various senses corresponding to those of Passive a. 

1590 Swinsurne Testaments 203 He .. is intestable, both 
actively and passinely.. he ean neither make a testament, 
nor receiue anie benefite by a testament. 1643 Prynxe 
Sov. Power Part. in. 5 The whole State and Kingdome.. 
inay lawfully... not ony passively, but actively resist their 
Prince, in such his violent, exorbitant, tyrannicall proceed. 
ings. 1775 Jounson Sax. no Tyr. 68 Incendiaries, that.. 
toss brands among a rabble passively combustible. 1837 
Wuewe ist. Znduct. Se. 1857) UL. 40 Soft iron is on! 

ssively magnetic. 1864 Bowen Logic x It [the ein 
is passively receptive of any impressions that may be nade 
upon it. 1875 Bennett & Dvae tr. Sacks’ Bot. 713 The 
tissues which are passively distended may be said to be in 
a state of negative tension. . 

b. Gram. In the sense or with the construction 
of the passive voice; in a manner asserting the 
undergoing of some action. 

1530 Patscr. 302 All... whose aaniiyengien may serve 
bothe actyvely and passively, as sable, apte or mete or able 
to chaunge, or apte or mete or able to be chaunged. 571 
Gotpixe Calvin on Ps. ee Aa a should be taken 
passively, (to be fed), 1685 Case Doubt. Conscience 63 Some- 
times it is taken Passively, and then the Signification of it 
is this, to he Divided. ; 

Passiveness (pe'sivnés). [f. asprec. + -NEss.] 
The quality or condition of being passive, passivity; 
in Grammar, the being in the passive voice. 

a 1652 J. Suitu Sel. Disc. iv. 75 Mere body, which will be 
recoiling back perpetually into its own inert and sluggish 
passiveness. 678 R. Barctay Apol. Quakers v. § 17.149 
in him that is saved, the working 1s of the Grace and not of 
the Man; and it’s a Passiveness, rather than an Act. 1798 
Wornsw. Exfost.& Reply 24,1 deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; That we can feed 
this mind of ours Ina wise passiveness. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Jreland v.78 Dora’s passiveriess arose from a sense of the 
uselessness of opposition. 1845 Stopoart in Excycd, Metrop. 
(1847) 1. 41/1 It signifies activity with actives, and passive- 
ness with passives..but indeed it always savours, in some 
degree, of passiveness. 

Passivity (pési-viti). [f.L. passiv-es Passive 
+ -1ty: cf. F. passivité, passivelé (17th c.).] 

+1. Capability of suffering; passibility. Ods. 

1664 H. More ee Proph. 37 The passivity of that 
divinity lodging in Christ. 31680 Baxter Cath. Conunun. 
(1684) 20 As Man, his knowledge _and wil! must have some- 
what of Passivity, though not of Pain. ‘ . 

2. The quality or condition of being subject to 
external force; the state of being affected or acted 
upon by an external cause or agent. Also, with @ 
and Z/, an instance of this, a passive quality or 
affection ; ¢ravs/. a thing that is merely passive. 

1659 H. Mors Jonmort. Soul 1. ii, 128. at ER. TAYLOR 
Serm, UT. x. (R.), God in the creation of this world first 
produced a mass of matter, having nothing in it but an 
obediential capacity and passivity. 1722 WotLaston Kelig. 
Nat. ix. (1724) 187 These..affections of matter. .are proofs 
of its passivity, deadness, and utter incapacity of becoming 
cogitative, 1865 Masson Kec. Brit, Philos. iii, 184 The 
mind must be more than a mere passivity or receiving- 
surface. 1885 J. Martineau Zyfes Eth. Th. 1.1.1. ii. § 2. 
156 The liahility of matter to be shaped, and the liability of 
the mind to have perceptions and ideas, are pure passivities. 

b. Gram. Passive meaning or construction. 

, 1871 Eaars Philol, Eng, Tongue § 523 This of as the 
instrument of passivity has given place to 4y, did. § 525 
The preposition w#4..in the fourteenth century. .was us: 
like the dy of passivity. . 

3. Submission or tendency to submit to external 
force or to another’s will; submissiveness. 

1681 H. More £2. Dan. v. Notes 155 ‘The purity, mild- 
ness and passivity of their Spirits. 1849 Roararson Servet. 
Ser, 1. ii, (2866) 33 The soul resigns itself in pure passivity. 
1871 R. Exvtis Catullus xxviii. 10 You did aptly finger My 
passivity, fool'd ine most supinely, 

4. Wantofactivity, quiescence, inertness; +inertia. 

1667 WateRuouse Fire Lond. 115 The passivity of a potent 
Army and Party formerly against him. 1740 Cieyxe 
Regimen 311 its Passivity or Inertia cannot he infinit, but 
lessens as its Density does. 1826 Goon 2&4. Wat. (1834) 1.69 
Passivity, inertia, or vis inertia, is the tendency in a body 
to persevere in a given state, whether of rest or motion. 


PASSOVER. 


b. Chem. Chemical inactivity: see PAssivE 7b. 

1866 R. M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) 140 The passivity of 
iron can be produced in various ways. 

Pass-key (pa'skz#). ([f. Pass v. or sb, + 
Key s6.1] A key (other than the ordinary key) 
of a door or gate, with which a person can let 
himself in or out at times when the door or gate is 
shut: sfec. a. A key that will open any of a 
number of locks, a master-key; also jig.; b. 
a private key to a gate, etc.; ¢. a latch-key. 

¢1817 Hoce Tales & Sk. (1837) 1V. 164, 1 gained the gate; 
but..it was fast locked, the Countess having the pass-key. 
1835 Court Mag. VI. ple ‘The baron, by means of a pass- 
key, entered the chamber of his son, 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
Char. (1852) 26 Deprecation, whether in tone, manner, or 
phraseology, is an universal pass-key. 186: M. Arxotp 
Pop. Educ, France 152 The Nancy inspector who went 
round the schools of that town with me, had a pass-key by 
which he let himself into any one of them when he pleased. 
3872 H. W. Bezcuza Lect. Preaching x. 184 There is only 
one pass-key that will open every door, and that is the 
golden key oflove. 1881 J. Hawtnorne Fort. Fool 1. xxxi, If 
she returned late, she would let herselfin with her pass-key, 

Pass-lamb, paschal lamb: see Pascy 3. 


Passless (pa'sjlés), a. [f. Pass sd. +-LEss.} 

1. That cannot be passed, impassable. poelic. 

x656 Cowtry Pindar. Odes, a Fest xvii, Behold 
what passless Rocks on either hand Like Prisoa walls about 
them stand ! 1794 Coteaipce Lincs on a Friend 47 \s this 
piled earth our Being's less mound? 1881 G, B. Suir 
LYe Bright 1. it. 19 Prejudices which formed an almost 
passless barrier. 

2. Without a pass or passport (Pass sé.2 8). 

1900 Daily News x Jan.3/3 To the discomfort of the pass- 
less and the terror of the suspect. 

Passman (pa's;min). [f. Pass 56.2 4+ May.]} 
In some universities: A student who reads for 
and takes a ‘pass’ degree; opposed to honour- 
or honours-man, class-mar. 

1860 Burrows Pass 4 Class i. 6 A place in either Class 
List will distinguish him from the Pass-men. 1888 Beyce 
Amer. Conunw. M1. vi cit. 446 That separation which has 
grown up in Oxford aad pees between pass or poll 
men and honour men. 1894 J. C. Jearrreson Bk. of 
Recoll, J. iv. 56 More scholarship than a mere Oxford pass- 
man usually possesses, 

+ Pass-ma:ster. 06s. 
Masrer sé.] 

1. One who has passed as a master: = PASSED- 


MASTER. 

1599 Jas. I Baotd. Aadpov (1603) 58, I would haue you 
reasonably versed in them, but not preassing to bee a passe- 
maister in any of them. 

2. = PAST-MASTER I. 

178s W. O. V—n Three Knocks at Door of Free-Masonry 
a The Pass-Master hath the Compasses and Sun, with a 
Line of Cords about his Neck, viz. 60 Degrees, 

3. An officer of a poor-law district having the 
charge of passing on paupers to their own parish 
or union, 

1818 Ato. Wooo in Parl. Debates 1010 There was a 
penalty of £20 nt the Peeemnasice who suffered vagrants 
toescape. 1887 Riston-Turner Vagrants & Vagrancy x. 
24t The Pass Master for the City of Laden: 

+ Pa‘ssock. Oés. rare. Also 7 pessock. [Cf. 


[f Pass z. or sb. + 


pess ‘a hassock to kneel on at church’ (Forby); 


also hassock.] ? = Hassock. Cf. Bass sd.2 2. 
680 in Glasscock Rec. Si. Michael's, BD. Stortford (1882) 
9 Pd for ocks for the church, 1687 /éid., Payd for two 

(Pas or the Pullpett and Deske. 

- Passo-porto, obs. form of Passport, q. v. 
Passover (po'sovaz). [f. verbal phrase ass 

over: see Pass v. 67 e.] 

I. 1. The name of a Jewish feast, held on the 
evening of the fourteenth day of the (first) month 
Nisan, commemorative of the ‘passing over’ of 
the houses of the Israelites whose door-posts were 
marked with the blood of a lamb, when the 
Egyptians were smitten with the death of their 
firstborn. Extended to include the seven followin 
days, the whole making the ‘days of unleaven 
bread’ (Exod. xii. 8). a 

1530 Tinpate Exod. xii. 11 And ye shall eate it_in haste, 
for it is the Lordes passeouer. 1835 CoveavaLe Exod. xil. 

This is the maner of the kepynge of Passeouer. 1662 
Creede. in Ari, verse 19. iv. § 4 (1679) 495/1 Baptism 
is clearer than Circamcision, Lords Son than over. 
1797 Encyci. Brét. (ed. 3) XIY. 17/2 The modern Jews 
oben in general the same ceremonies that were practised 
by their ancestors, in the celebration of the passover, 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVM. 304 Passover ..also called the feast of 
unleavened bread. 

b. transf. 

3726 Avures caren 236 Thus the Lord’s Passover, 
which we commooly call Easter, was order'd by the Canon- 
Law to be celebrated every year on a Sunday, otherwise 
stiled the Lord’s-Day. ' 

2. Contextually, The lamb sacrificed at the 
Passover, the Paschal lamb, b. fg. Applied to 


Christ, of whom the Paschal lamb was regarded 


as typical (1 Cor. v. 7). 

130 Tixoate Zrod. xii. 21 Chouse out and take to every 
housholde a shepe, and ky! passeouer. 1539 Bra.e (Great) 
1 Cor, v.7 For Christ oure passeouer is offered vp for vs. 
x58 R. Goangin Confer, 1. (1584) X j b, The Pascall lambe 
is called the passeouer. a1680 Crtaanock Christ our Pass- 
over Wks, (1849) 266 The lamb was called the passover. 


The sign for the thing signified. 


} 


PASSPORT. 


3. attrib., as passover-bread, -cake, lamb, offering. 

1545 Brixxtow Lament. 16 The passeoucr lambe was 
a sygne, a token, and a remembraunce. 1611 Brace a Chron. 
xxxv. 7 losiah gaue to the people, of the flocke, lIambes and 
kiddes, all for the Passeouer-offerings. 1858 Siumonps Dict. 
Trade, Passover-bread, Passover-cake, a thin unleavened 
cake, used among the Jews at the festival of the Passover. 


104, er). In general senses from the 
verbal phr. fass over (Pass v. 67). 

4, A passing ot going over; a passing from this 
world to the next; a going over from one religion 


to another. 

1663 Heviin Laud (1668) 530 On the Evening before his 
{Laud’s}] Passover, the night before the dismal Combate 
betwixt him and Death, 1889 S. J. Eaces S¢. Bernard 1. 
35 When he made his passover, that is when he was con- 
verted from Judaism to Christianity. 

5. Se. An act of passing over something, or 
something passed over, in speech or writing; an 
Intentional omission. 

1832 Scorr Wigel xiv, I wish to Heaven I was mair worthy 
of the name; hut tet that be a pass-over. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 
1.1. & (1849) 4 A passage in my history that should not be 
a passover. 1833 Fraser's Mag Oct. 396, 1 could master 
the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, without making above n 
dozen pass-overs. _ 

Pass-parole, variant of Passe-PAROLE. 

Passport (pa's;post), 56.1 Forms: 6 pasae-, 
passporte, (pase-, paapourte), 6-7 pasaeport, 
pasporte, (error. 6 paspote, pastport, 7 passo- 
board), 6-8 pasport, 6- pasaport, (7 pasa port, 
7-8 pass-port). 8.7 pasao-porto. (a. F. passe- 
fort (15th c. in Littré) = It. passaporto, f. passe, 
passa, imper. of Passer, passare (see PASSE-) + port, 
Porto, Poxt, seaport.] 

+1. Anthorizatioa to pass from a port or leave 
acountry, or to enter or pass through a country. 
Letters of passport, a \etler or document giving 
such authorization; = sense 2. Obs. 

Persea Cov. eae Chr. Plays (E. ET. S) 23/670 Youre 
pase-porte fora C deyis Here schall you haue of clere cum- 
mand, Owre reme to labur any weyis. 1gar Dx. ALBANY in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. 1. 187 Send me 3 lettres of passe- 
port for my said secretaire. ¢ 1540 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng, Hist, 
(Camden No, 36) 276 His sowldiers, covenauntinge with the 
Normans for free porte. 1855 Even Decades 237 To 
cary theym {clones} frome thense into other regions, they 
paye for pasporte .xviii. fanans the bahar. 1585 in Tolstoy 
ast 40 Yrs. Interc, Eng. § Russ, (1875) 266 (He) sent certein 
his folkes owte of our countrey.. without our princelie know- 
fedge or lycence, and without pasport letters. 1606 in Capt. 
Smith's Wks. (Arh.) latrod. 37 Suffer_no man to return 
but by pasport from the President and Counsel. 

2. A formal document anthorizing a person to 
pass ont of or into a country or state, or to pass 
throngh a foreign country; in the latter case orig. 
= safe-conduct, and granted usually with defined 
limitations of destination, time, and purpose ; but 
el extended in use, until it now means 

document issned by competent anthority, granting 
permission to the petson specified in it to travel, 
and anthentleating his right to protection. 

1546 Eart. or Suarzy in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. ut. TL, 286 
Now ther resteth nothing to be don, but their paspourte and 
redy dispatch from you. a1548 Hatt Chroz., Edw. iV 
227h, Aduisinge the Frenche kyng..to send to him an 
Herault, to fetche a sane conduyte & pasport. 1 ii T. Wie 
son Logike (1567) 43 In time of warre it is euill trauailing 
without a passeport [1580 pasport]. 1573-80 Barer Af. 
P1712 A Passport, or safe conduct to passe. 1633 T’. Starrorp 
Pac. Hib. v viii. (1821) 111 To graunt mee..your passeport 
and Safe-conduct through all your Garrisons. 1655 Dicces 
Compl, Ambass. 326 The Lord Levingston desireth most 
earnestly to have a passport to pass through England. 1665 
Evetyn Diary 24 Apr., 1 was commanded to go with 
him to the Holland Ambassador, where he was to stay 
for his passport. 1737-41 Cnamagxs Cycl., Passport, 
a licence, or letter from a prince, or governor, granting 
liberty and safe-conduct to travel, enter, und go out 
of his territories, freely and without molestation. The 
pass-port is, properly, given to friends; and the safe-condact 
to enemies, 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 304/2 Passport, a 
pened permission signed by the secretary of state of the 

ome department of a country, which allows a subject of 
that country to leave it and go abroad. When he has ob- 
tained this, the hearer must have his passport signed hy the 
minister or agent of the state to which he intends to proceed. 
+. Such a document states the name, surname, age, and pro- 
fession of the bearer, and serves as a voucher of his character 
and nation,..'The system of orts.. has become much 
more rigid and vexatious during the last half century. The 
only civilised countries in which passports are not required 
are the British islands nnd the United States of North 
America, 1842 Branox Dict. Sci., etc, s.v., In France, 
and in mary continental countries, home ports are 
necessary for the native traveller. 1845 Foro andbk, Spain 
1.7 The French, during their intrusive occupation of Spain, 
introduced the severe machinery of police and passports. 

+b. A permit for discharged inmates of a 
hospital, soldiers, paupers, cte. to proceed to a 
specified destination, and (often) to ask alms on 
the way. Obs. 

1548 Aci 2 § 3 Edw, VJ, c. 2 § 10 No Captain. «shall give 
to any of his Soldiers..any Licence or Passports to depart 
from his Service. 1552 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 
308 At their departure (as cured}, to gee vnto them a passe- 
porte, J/éid. 336 [Form of] A passeport to be delivered to 
the Poore {to pass them to their place of nativity]. 1574 in 
N. & Q. oth Ser. (1903) X11. 414/2 To a pore man having a 
Paspote togotothe Cytieof Bathe, vj¢. 1578 Vullingham Kee, 
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1V. 158, iij. sodyors havyng 2 ri to frome Oxford 
toNew Castyll’. rs91 Srensex M. jens Ere we farther 
leew: I wilt devise A ppevort for us both In fittest wize, And 

y the names of Souldiers us protect: That now is thought 
a civile begging sect. 1597 ist Pt. Return fr. Parnass.t. bh 
184 Thou migh[t}st betake thyselfe in forma pauperis to 
a boxe and a passporte. 1601 CornwaLtis £ss. (16 2) Vv, 
Connterfaits [which]..begge under the Passe-port of Love, 

ce. trausf. (See quots.) 

1696 Baooxnouse Temple Open. 2 These Marks confirm 
and ratifie their Claitn, and give them a Passo-portoto enter 
into the Millennium, which is the promised Land of the 
Christians. 1717 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. fo Pope 12 Feb, 
They are heirs-general to all the money of the laity; for 
which, in return, they give them formal passports, signed 
and sealed for heaven. 1796 Moasz Amer. Geog. U1. 79 
— funeral) The priest produces aticket, signed by fe 

ishop and another clergyman, as the deceased’s passport to 
heaven. 1839 E. D. Craaxe Trav. Russia 3¢/: This is 
what all you foreigners call the passport; and you relate, in 
books of travels, that_ we believe no soul can goto Heaven 
withont it..it is nothing more than a declaration, or certih- 
cate, concerning the death of the deceased. 

3. Naval, A document granted to a neutral 
merchant-vessel, esp. In time of war, by a powcr 
at peace with the state to which it belongs, 
anthorizing it to proceed without molestatioa in 


certain waters; a sea-letter. 

1583 L. Avvensey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 183 Our captaines 
pasport and the gift of 100 chekins discharged all. 1642 Ord. 
& Declar. Lords & Comm, 20 Oct. 3 Other Vessels,..not 


| having on board them a Pasport or Licence from the Com- 


missioners of the Admiralty. 1798 Netson 25 Oct. in 

Nicolas oe 1845) {11.158 Vou will grant Passports for 

all Vessels which the Inhabitants may wish to send to Sicily. 
1838 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XVAUL. 112 Passport, or Pass, ..18 

also a permission granted hy any state to navigate some 
articular sea, without hindrance or molestation. 1867 in 
uytH Satlor's Word-bk. 


4. A licence to import or export dntiable goods 
without paying the usual duties, or contraband 


goods Sa ee eds of the duties. 

1713, Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/2 The Pass-port ..granted to the 
Prussian Minister for sending from this Country 14225 
Cannon Balls, 1787-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., Passport .. 
a licence granted bya prince for the importing, or exporting 
merchandizes, &c, without paying the duties... Pass-port ia 
also a licence ohtained for the importing or exporting of 
merchandizesdeemed contraband,and declared suchbytarifis 

5. fig. &, An authorization or permission to pass 
or go anywhere; ta dismissal (oés.). 

1g.. in Rel. Ant. 1. 250 Kepe bym as longe as he cann 
lyve, And at hys ende hys paseport geve. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, Epil. 7 Goe lyttle Calender, thou hast a free 
passeporte. ¢ 1586 C'rrss Pemsroke Ps. yxxit, vi, Withe 
out his praise No nights, no daies Shall pasport have 10 
go. 1631 Celestina xvii. 182, 1 will give him his passe- 
port, I warrant you, unlesse hee betake him to his heeles, 
and runne away from ine, 1634 W. Woon New Eng. 
Prosf. (1865) ef This little Pappouse travet!s about with 
his hare footed mother to paddle in the Icie Clammbankes 
after three or foure dayes of age have sealed his eboard 
and his mothers recoverie. 1691 J. Wit.son Belphegor v. ili, 
1 made his passport for t’other world about four years since. 
1706 Bavnaxo in Sir J. Floyer //o¢ ¢ Cold Bath. 1. 318 She 
told me that she was in a dying condition, and..1 wished her 
acomfortable passport to the other World. 1831 Lytton 
Godolphin iii, Give me free rae hereafter to come and 
goas I fist. 1837 Sourney IV&s. 1. p. xxx, The approbation 
of the reviewers served as a passport for the poem to 
America. 1878 Bosw. Smite Carthage 47 The Phoenicians, 
true to their general policy..to trade with those countries 
age where trade was its own passport and its own security. 

. That which gives the right or privilege of 
entry into some society, state, or sphere of action ; 


a warrant of admission. 

1581 Sipey A fol. Poetrie (Arb) 22 Neyther Phylosopher 
nor Historiographer, coulde..hane ent into the gates of 
pores indgements, if they had not taken a great pasport 
of Poetry. 1700 Daypen Death of Anyntas 76 His pass- 

rt is his innocence and grace. 1715 Soutn Serms. (1727) 

'V. vii 339 Without a Passport from the Judgment, it 
[Religion] wilt never gain a full and free Admittance into the 
Affections. 1826 Disaaati Viv. Grey 1. vii, In England 
personal distinction is the only passport to the society of 
the great. 7 Lytton Petham: xtvi, If you are rich enough 
to afford it, ..there is no passport to fame like eccentricity. 
1883 S.C. Hatt Retrospect 1. 185 The man to whom in- 
tellectual ability was the surest passport for attention. 

ce. A certificate intended to introduce, or sectire 


admission ; a voacher. 

1578 WHETSTONE Promos § Cassandra 1. iit Bijb, La. 
Thon shatt hane a Pasporte. os. Yea, but after what 
sorie? La. Why, that thou wart my man. 1596 Nasue 
Saffron Walden 5 For 2 more ratefied pasport. that 1 have 
read it and digested it, this title itbeareth. 1601 Suaxs. A/l's 
Well ui. ii. 58 Loske on his Letter Madam, here's my Pasport. 
1676 Towerson Decalogue 124 Looking upon their images 
as .. fit passports of his worship, 1757 Foote Author 1. 
Wks. 1799 I. 153 What apology can you make me, who 
was your passport, your security? 1875 Fortnum Mayolica 
v. 50 A few of these forgeries .. have found their way into 
public museums under a false passport. | 

d. Authorization (70 do something). Ods. 

1597 1st Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. ui. i. 783 When ragged 
pedants have there pasports sealde To whip fonde wagges 
for all there knaverie. 1605 Carman Ad/ Fools Ded., Plays 
1873 1. r21 Least hy others stealth it be unprest, Without 
my pasport, patcht with others wit. 

. atirib, and Contb., as passport clerk, letter 
(see 1); passport port, a port for the eatrance of 
which by foreigners a passport is re uired ; +pass- 
port-maker (Atimorows), a maker of ‘passports’ to 


another world, a halter-maker. 
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1788 Loud. Mag. 136 The gentleman..was a very eminent 

assport or halter-maker. 166z F. A. Trout Marietta 

. ii, 32 Drawn with an accuracy which..might move the 
envy of a passport clerk. Westm. Gas. 12 May 3/2 
Tee: Wen has now ee at different on 1. A free port. 
a. An opea port. 3. Atreaty port. 4. A passport port. 

+ Pa‘ss-po:rt, sb.2 Obs. rare". [? f" Pass- + 
Port 5.1] A port by which to pass, an ontlet. 

1676 Ganw Anat. Leaves iv. §2 The Skins, of at least 
many Plants, are formed with several Orifices or Pass-ports, 

Pa‘ssport, v. [f. Passport sé.1] ¢vans. To 
famish (or tronble) with a passport. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 473 Parched, passported, .. 
ore iors igs stenched, for rzoo miles, 1885 BN 

aace Creoles of Louisiana xii. 81 Their ships must be 
passported. P 

Pa‘ssportless, 2. [f.as prec. + -LEss.] With- 
ont <paerort, anprovided with a passport. 

(1595 Cuarman Ovid's Banguet of Sence Ded. Wandering 
like passportless men. 1877 D. M. Wartace Russia xxix. 
481 Regarding fugitives or passportless wanderers in general. 

Pass-time, obs. form of PasTIME, 

Passulate (pz'sidlet), a. rarem°. [f. med. 
or mod.L. passildtus for It. fassolato dried (as 
raisins) in the sun, f. passo/a, passola uva dried 
grape, raisin, f. L. sva passa raisin: see Pass 56.5] 
(See quot. 1857.) So Passulate (pzrsilelt) v. 
trans., to make into raisins, to dry (grapes) ; 
Paasula‘tion, the drying of grapes into raisins. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. Passulatus, applied to certain 
medicines of which raisins formed the chief ingredient : 
passulate, 1873 Tuvoicuum Cantor Leet, Wines 20/t 
Grapes which had been strongly passulated in the sun. 1884 
— Alcoholic Drinks 14 These grapes..have the peculiar 
faculty of becoming very sweet without passulation, or 
shrivelling to raisins, J 

| Passus (pests). [L. passes step, pace; in 
med.L., passage of a book, etc.] A section, division, 
or canto of a story or poem, (Used in reference 
to mediaval works in which it was used as Latia.) 
Cf. Pace 56.1 12, Pass sd.) 2. 

[a1400-50 Alerander p. 7 Secundus passus Alexandri. 
ax400 Langland's P, Pi. C. p. 15 (MS. Cott. Vesp. B. xvi) 
Hic incipit secundus passus de uisione Willelmi de petro 
plouhman.] 1575 Lasenam Leé, (1871) 42 At this, the 
minstreli made a pauz &a curtery, for Primus passus, 1885 
Skeat Langland’s P. Pl. Gen. Pref. p. xi, MS. Rawl Poct. 
137 contained a complete copy of the A-text, and preserved 
the whole of Passus X11. /d:@. p. xv, Prefixed to the Notes 
on each Passus of the C-text is a Scheme of Contents. 

Passvolant, obs. form of PassE-VOLANT. 


Password (pa's;woid).  [f. Pass 56.4 + Word 
sh.] A word authorizing the utterer to pass; a 
wotd appointed as a token to distinguish friends 
from enemies; esp. Aft/. a parole, a watchword. 

¢1817 occ Tales & Sketches 1, 293 The other retaliated 
the blame on the wounded youth, for bis teinerity in coming 
without the pass-word, 1855 Macavzay //ist. Eng. xv, IIT. 
555 Ferguson. .longed to be again the president of societies 
Where none could enter without a pass-word. 1862 Sata 
Seven Sons if. viii. 205 [Ile] gave the pass-word to the 
sentinel, and was admitt 


b. fig. = Watchword ; secret of admittance. 
1836 Backwoods of Canada 127 My pass-words are ‘Hope! 


Resolution! and Perseverance!’ 1890 'R. Bororzwoon’ 
Colonial Reformer frtge) 142 That fresh, unspoiled, girlish 
heart to which he alone had the word. ' 
+Passwort. Oés. =Patsyworr, the ee 
1671 Sxinnen Etymol. Botan., Passworts, Ftores Primu 
veris, contr. & Palsy-worts (i. ¢.) Paralyseos. 
Passyble, obs. form of PASSABLE, PaSsIBLE. 
Passy-measure: see PASSEMEASURE. 
Passyngpre, obs. form of PASSENGER. 
Passyng Sunday, corrupt f. Passion Sonpar. 


Past (past),fp/.z.ands5. Forms: a. 3-9 passed, 
(4 y- 5 -id, -yd, i-, § Sc. passit, 7 pass da); B. 
3- past, (4-6 paate). [Pa. pple. of Pass v.: 
ef. F. passé, L. practertins. A. ppl. a. 

I. 1. Predicatively after 4¢: Gone by ta time; 
elapsed ; done with; over. (L. preteritus.) 

This was really the fect tense of resultant condition, 
(ch. Pass v.13), formed, as in other vbs. of motion, with 
instead of Aave: cf. he i¢ come, he zs gone, the sun war 
risen, Babylon 7g fallen. Also past and gone. 

23..-1388 [see Pass v. 13). 1377 Lance. P. PLB xvi. ee 
sith pis barn was bore ben xxx! wynter passed. 1 
Travisa Higden Vill. 59 When fe 3ere were i-passed 
he sent to Rome. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 10133 When paste 
was the pes, parties were gedirt. ¢1430 Syr Tryam. 799 
The nyyt ‘was paste, the day was come. 1526 Tinvatez Rove. 
jit as He forgeveth the synnes thatt are passed one 
passhed}, 1g92 Suaxs. Ven. § Ad. 380 My day’s delight is 
past, my horse is gone. 161r Biate 1 Sam, xv. 32 Agag 
said, Surely the hitternesse of death is past. 1 84 Cowrer 
Task 1. 639 The dream is past; and thon hast foued again 
Thy.. homestall thatched with leaves. 1842 Taxnyson 
Viston of Sin iv. 69 What | the flower of life is past. 

IL. attrib. (orig. after its sb.) 
2. That is gone, passed away, bygone; elapsed 


(of time); belonging to or having existed or 


occarred in iovaet aye or before bey curren ; tL 
6 Ayen in is preterit t o rigge 
plse, yoased. 1387-8 T. Usx eo 1. Prol. (Skeat) 
fine the vay ar ie ee Perse 
Si a x OWF: ALE 
des. pe a i ¥Voe. in FOX icker 604/43 F: - 
berilus,.. € 1490 tr, Secreta Seeret., Gow ont . 


t ht of binges passyd. 1568 Grafton Chrcn. 
three Things | nae cine be caliea agayne. 1678 WALTON 


or 
olde daics 


PAST. 


Life Sanderson 53 This Relation of my pass'd thoughts. 
1781 Cowrer Truth 256 While danger passed is turned to 
present joy. a@18ax Keats Jn a drear-nighted December 
iii, But were there ever any Writhed aot at passed joy? 

B. 13.. Cursor Af. 12125 Noght allan be time past [A/S. #. 
paste] Bot elles hu lang pi life sal last. a@x4qg0 Cov. Afyst. 
viii. (Shaks. Soc.) 7o Fro perellys Pa, pees peat future. 
1585 T. Wasmncton tr. Nicholay's » 1. Mili. Bh, [The 
city] ia times paste was by the Emperours of Rome honoured. 
16xz Suaks. Wint, 7. 11. ii, 34 My t life Hath heen 
as continent, as chaste, as true, As 1 am now vnhappy. 
1623 Wesster Duchess Malfi m1. ii, Past sorrows, let us 
moderately lament them. 1781 Cowper Truth aor Past 
indiscretion is a venial crime. 1875 Jowrtr Plato 111. 266 
A narration of events, cither past, present, or to come. | 

3. Gone by immediately before the present time ; 
just passed. Often strengthened by Last, q. v. 
(B. 2b). 

a. Following words expressing a space of Lime, 
and indicating a date removed by this space: 


Passed away, gone by, bygone, agone, ago. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6716 If his lauerd kneu [be ox] kene o 
hora Thre dais ed [Gétt, pascid] par he-forn. [1377 
Lancu. 2. Pf. B. Prol. 189, 1 herde my sire scyn is seuene 
ere ypassed, Pere [etc.].] 1393 /did, C. xvi. 368 As ich tolde 
a invctee a lytel tyine passed. 1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 


117/2 As thay used to bye heia a xx or xxx yere past. 1572 | 


J. Jones Bathes of Bath. 1. 2 More thea two thousande 
yeares passed. 1653 ScLater Jun. Sermt. 25 Sept. Ep. 
ed. Above twenty years last past .. you erected, and ever 
since continued, at your owa proper cost, an Arabick 
Lecture. 1670 Watton Lrves ut. 156 About forty years 
past. 1747 Mem. Nutrebian Crt. 1, 170 Some time past. 
1798 Bystander 153 Some numbers past it was announced in 
this publicatioa, that [ete.}. 1830 Pusey /7fs¢. Eng. 1. 135 
According toa plan prescribed a hundred or more years past. 
b. with for: = during the space just gone by. 
1732 Berketey Alciphr, 1. § 1 For several months past, 
I have enjoyed such liberty. 1756 Amorv Buncle (1770) LI. 
164 He has been for a year and a half last past in Italy. 
1803 Med. Frail. X. 212 Drier .. than it has been for soine 
years past. 1894 G. Moore Esther Waters 179 Esther ad- 
mitted that she had for some time past neglected her religiun. 
ce. Following a date of month or week: = 


preceding this, last. Cf. Last B. 2b. 

w4ix Rolls of Parlt. U1. 650/1 Vhe Saterday aeghst after 
the fest of Seint Michael last passed. ¢1475 Partenay 6182 
The Heyday poset Aforne penticost, The yere A thousand 
four hundred & seuyn wend. 1583 Srocxer Civ. Warres 
Lowe C.1. 36 The fifth of Aprill the yeere last past. 1626 
C. Porter tr. Sarpi's Llist. Quarreds 37 1n the Moneth 
of May last past. 

a. eflipi. Of the past month, last month, e//imo. 

1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4893/2 Our Letters of the Thirty-first 
past.. bring an Account. 1975 Waxnorton in Lett. w. 
Hurd (1809) 93, | have yours of the 28th past to acknow- 
ledge. 1766 Cuxsterr. Lett. (1774) IV: 246, 1 received 
yesterday your letter of the 30% past. x 

e. generally. Of time or order: That has just 

passed, bygone; foregoing, preceding. (Usually 
preceding its sb.) 

¢1450 ALirour Saluactoun 4283 The passid Chapitleshewed 
vs the last examynacionne. 1588 eee tr. Afendoza’s 
ffist. China 176 Of whom wee made mention in the 
Chapter past. 1665 Bovis Occas. Reft., Disc. Occ, Med. w. 
vy, If you should imagine, that in_ the passed discourse 1 
have [etc]. 1803 £dwen I. xv. 241 On the past day Adelfrid 
«shad departed into Detri. 1902 MWestin. Gaz. 24 Feb. 
12/1 Famous in the religious history of the past century. 


4. Of or relating to bygone time; in Grammar, 
Expressing past action or state, preterite: as in 


past tense, past participle. 

Past tmperfecd: see (mrervect A. 5 and B. Past perfect 
=Ptiurerrect. Past tenses, applied to the aorist, imper- 
fect, perfect or ee and pluperfect tenses. 

1530 Parser. Introd. 32 The thre generall distinctions of 
tyme, present, parfytly past, and tocome. ¢1620 A. HumE 

‘vit, Longue (1870) 3x ‘Tyme is an affection of the verb 
noating the differences of tyme, and is cither present, past, or 
to cumm...Tyme passing befoer, quhilk we cal imperfectlie 
past .. ] was writing, or did wryte. 177a PrirstiEv /nst. 
Relig. (1782) 11. 113 There is nothing past or future in his 
ideas. 1813 Examiner 12 Apr. 230/2 Mine, alas}. .has long 
ago been all of it, in the Jas# tense. 1823 Byron Yuan xm. 
xl, The past tense, The dreary ‘/*xémus’ of all things human, 
31839 Penny Cyel. X11. Deie The past-imperfect and aorist 
tenses of the Greek verb. 1889 Academy 23 Nov. 343 The 
form ‘scripsi’, the traditional ‘past-perfect ‘|, was now called 
‘present perfect’; ‘scripseram ‘ was called past-perfect, 

5. In the usage of various societies: Having 
served one’s term of office, Cf, Past-MASTER. 

B. sd. [elliptical uses of A.] 

1. The gast: The time that has gone by; all 
time before the present; bygone times or days 
collectively, past time. 

1599 Spenser J $. 1, iii. 30 She speakes no more Of past: 
true is, that true love hath no powre To looken backe. 
¢x600 Suaxs. Sonn. cxxiii, Not wondering at the present 
and the past. r73a Pore Z'ss, Manu. 52 Then see how little 
the remaining sum, Which serv'd the past, and must the 
times to come. 1832 Tennyson Love thou thy Land 2 Love 
thou thy land, with love far-brought From out the storied 
Past, and used Within the Present. 1872 Saves Charac, 
vii. (1876) 20z Men of a comparatively remote past. 

b. That which was done or happened in the past. 

1665 G. Tuomson (¢i¢/e) Loimotomia; or the Past Aaato- 
mized. 28rz W. R. Spencer Pocis 7 Oh, Mother! past is 
past! ’tis o'er, 189a Westcorr Gosfel of Lift 18 No re- 
pentance on earth can undo the past. 

2. A past life, career, or history; a stage that one 
has passed through; esf. in pregnant sense, a past 
life over which a veil is drawn. 

1836 J. H. Newman Par, Serm. (1837) 111. xxii. 366 Is it 
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never maintained, that a Christian Minister is off his past? 
1855 Trencn Eng. Pas? & Pr. i. (2870) 6 Why we should 
oceupy ourselves with the past of our language, 1876 Ourpa 
Winter City v. 86 In real truth a woman is easter to manage 
who has had a past. i R, Kirtine in Contemp. Rev. 
uly 28 The Lords of Life and Death would aever allow 
harlie Mears to speak with full knowledge of his pasts. 

3. Grant. (ellipt.) = Past tense; see A. 4. 

1783 Bian Ae? (1822) 1. ix. 187 An adrist, or indefinite 
past. 31845 Stoopart in L£ncyed. Metrop. (1847) 1. 57/1 The 
present imperfect implies something of the past, and some. 
thing of the future. 

C. attrib. and Comd., (from A), as past-profit @., 
concerning past profits; past-time a., belonging 
to a bygone time, ancicnt, antiqne, old-fashioned. 

1889 Hissry Tour in Phaeton 89 These past-time inns .. 
how they delight the eye of the nineteenth century traveller. 
1899 ]Vestur. Gas. 15 Mar. 6/1 There will be no valuation or 
past profit statement. 

Past (past), prep. and adv. Also 4 ipassed, 
4-6 passed, passit. [The prepositional use 
appears to have arisen out of the perfect tenses of 
Pass zw. formed with de instead of ave in the 
statement of resultant condition (see prec.); de was 
illogically uscd even when the vb. was transitive, 
as in the following examples : 
_ €4305 St, Cristoph, 52 in E. E. P. (1862) 61 po he be croice 
ipassed was, he tournde aze to pe clene. 1387 Trevisa 

ligden (Rolls) VIL. 487 Whanne pey were uancpes i-passed 
A reden [v.r. reedy) marys. ¢ 1400 S?, Alexius (Laud 622) 
283 pe Cee of grece he passed 1s. ¢1430 Syr Tryam. 61 
Now ys the kyps passyd the see. ¢1460 Sowneley syst. 
x. 168, | am o! dey passed Tam all prenay play. 1600 Apr. 
Anpot £2. Jonah 273 lonas was passed the pikes, and now 
entering upon a victory, when [etc.]. 

In these we can substitute for z-passed, passed, or 
past, the prep. deyond (as expressing the result of 
passing) ; whence it was natural to treat pastas = 
‘beyond’ in other contexls.] 

A. prep. 1, Beyond in time (as the result of 
passing) ; after; beyond the age for or lime of. 

@1300 Cursor M. 10970 (Cott.) Of barns [Gert child] 
er we passed be pass [7rz#. [We] are past tynie childe to 
welde], ¢ 1386 Cuaucer #riar's T, 176 The day is short 
and it is passed pryine. c1391 — Astrod. u. §3 It was 
passed 8 of the clokke the space of 2 degrees. 1432-50 tr. 
dligden (Rolls) V1. 343 Noon of theym lyvede passede oon 
yere. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvit. (Percy Soc.) 119, I 
thought me past al peels Yeo 1526 Tinoae Hed, 
xi, 1¢ Sara .. was delivered of a childe when she was past 
age. 1573-80 Baret Ade. P 162 Old houndes past huating. 
fbid. 177 A disease Past the worst. 1613 Purenas Pri- 
primage (1614) 119 When it was halfe an houre past the sixt 

oure. 32655 Fourer CA. fist, x. iv. $825 Children aot yet 
come to, and old men past, helping of themselves. 1709 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 309 After he was past the Age 
of one hundred Years. 1760-72 H. Brooky vol of Quai. 
(1809) IIL. 68 This horse is quite passed mark of mouth, 
1885 Truth 28 May 833/2 Dancing was kept up till past two. 
Mod. The time is half past three, 

b. In stating age fast sometimes follows. Cf. 
Past ppl. a. 3.¢. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1153/4 A light gray Gelding .. five 
years old past. 1720 /éid, No. 5898/9 Lost..,a black Mare, 
--aged three Years past. 

ec. edlipt, Beyond the age of (so many years). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commnt. 33 The Emperour beyng 
nOwW past one and twenty yeres of Age. 1718 Entertainer 
No, 20. 132 Augustus. .injoin’d Marriage to all past 25 Years 
of Age, 1767 Wassuaton in Lett, w. Hurd (1809) 406 His 
being able, at past eighty, to perforin this expedition on foot. 
1838 Lytton A lice 11, The elder lady, the guest of her com- 
panion, was past seventy. 

+d. Of time measured backwards: Going back 


beyond, of older date than. Cf. Beronn grep. 5. 

1575 Reg. Privy Councti Seat. Ser. % U1. 472 [This] hes 
bene in use. .within the said Burgh past memor of man. 

2. Beyond in place (as the result of passing); 
further on than ; at or on the farther side of. 

Past sight, (gone) out of or heyond the reach of sight. 

¢ 4305-1430 [see above in Etymology]. 1523 Lp. Beaners 
Froiss. 1,154 When he was past the ryver, he thanked God. 
1594 Suaxs. Rick. 1/1, v. iit. 345 My Lord, the Enemy is 

ast the Marsh, x611 Brste Mu. xxi. 22 Until we be 
X. V. have) past thy borders, 1615 Cuarman Orlyss. v. 459 
She .. again Turn‘d to a cormorant, dived, past sight, the 
main. Afed. He lives in the first house past the corner. 
[1870 W, Moaris Zarthly Par. Prol. (1890) 6/2 When we are 
passed the French and English strait.] 

b. Of motion: By (in passing). Zo go past, to 
pass, go by; so /o flow, ride, run, hurry, ete. past 
(a person or place). 

1542 Upat Erasiz. Apoph. 137 He..behelde hir after that 
she was fon past hym, 1808 Scorr Afarm. 1, xii, He drew 
his mantle past his face. 1818 Suctizv Kev. /s/ant i. xxxiv, 
As past the pebhly beach the hoat did fice. 1836 Maarvat 
Faphet vii, Crowds of people were runaing past our shop. 
1803 aes Ouuant Sadem Ch. xv. 256 He pushed in past 

¢ pails. 

3. Beyond the reach, range, or compass of; not 
within the scope or reach of ; mcapable of: chieily 
with nouns of action or mental state. Sometimes 
with some notion of time: = No longer capable of, 
or within the scope or reach of. 

In more or less permanent combinations with various sbs., 
many of which survive in literature, chiefly as Shaksperian 
or Biblical echoes, as pape belief, compare, comprehension, 
(ail) cure (cf. Cure sd, 6b), doubt, endurance, finding out, 
grace, hope, neending, question, recovery, redress, remedy, 
saving, shame, etc. Others have become colloquial, as past 
praying for, ctc. (Sec Buyonp pres. 5, 6.) 


PAST. 


1509 BarcLay SAyp of Folys 874) Il. 55 Some ar so 
shame in theyr langage So fowle and Jothly, that [ete.). 
1526 Tinpate Eph. iv. 19 Beyage repentaunce [1611 
past feeling). 1534— Nor. xi. 33 How vaserchahle are his 
ludgementes and his wayes past findyng out. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sdeidane's Comm, 5 Lest in proces of tyme..it be paste 
pened 1sgo Snaks. Afids, N. 1. i 212, 1 had a dreame, 
past the wit of man, to say, what dreame it was. 1593 — 
Rich. 11,1. ii. 17x Things past redresse, are now with me 
past care. 1596 — 1 fen. 1V, 1, iv. 21x Nay, that's past 
praying for; I have pepper'd two of them. 1599 Q. Exiz. 
Let. to Essex t4 Sept. in Moryson /42, 1. (1617) 41 It is to 
Us past comprehension. ¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn. cxxix, Past 
reason hunted, and no sooner had, Past reason hated. 1607 
Mipo.eton Jfich. Term, u. tii. 384 Nay, 'tis done now, past 
mending. @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 111. 494 It is past 
my power to compromise a difference hetwixt two so great 
ce 1708 Swirt Death Partridge Wks, 1755 11. 1. 258 

esterday,.word was brought me, that he was past hopes. 
178a Cowrer Afuduai Forbearance 25 Well, U protest ‘tis 
past all bearing. 1827 Cartvie Gere. Rom, Il. 289 He 
now saw nothing pastcommon. a 1901 Besant Five Years’ 
Tryst, etc. (1902) 129 ‘1 cannot help your face’, said the 
herh-woman ; ‘that is past my skill’. 

b. Beyond the ability or power of. collog.° 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. Aing §& Wo K.1m.i, You are welcome, 
sir, I think ; but if you be not, ‘tis past me To make you so; 
for I am here a stranger Greater than you. 1859 G. 
Merepitn Juggling Ferry ix, It's past parsons to console us. 

+c. Beyond the limits of; without. 06s. or 
arch, Past himself, beside himself (now dia/.). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xxi, So he brenned in Ioue 
that he was past hym selfin his reason. 1600 W. WaTson 
Decacordon (1602) 132 He was so vexed, lacerated, and 
calumniated..that he became almost past hitmselfe. ¢ 1611 
Cuarman /fiad 1. 331 But Jove hath..cast My life into 
debates past end. 1638 — /fesiod (Hooper) 180 That man, 
put To his fit task, will see it done past talk With any fellow. 
1870 W, Morris Earthly Par. (1890) 156/2, 1... Am nowise 
God to give man bliss Past ending, 1903 Eng. Diad Dict. 
(Durham), Past hissel. F 

+4. More than, above (in number or quantity). 

(Cf. also 1.) 

1469 Marc. Paston in Lett. 11. 385, I have sent to Hary 
Halman. .and he canne not gette passyd v, or viij. at the most. 
1470-85 Matorv Arthur iv. iv, ‘Ther were founde hut lytel 

ast two honderd mea slayne. @ 1533 Lo. Berners //uon 
iv. 7 They..departyd fro Parys without restynge past one 
night ina plase. 1598 B. Jonson £v. Alan tn Hum. 1. iil. 
191 Faith I have not past two shillings, orso. 1608 Torsent 
eds (1658) 744 Their egges are not past so big as 
1627 Cart. Smite Seantan’s Gram. x. 47 They haue it aot 
past once in fiue..yeeres, 1668 Septey Julbo. Gard. 1.1. 

Wks. 1722 1], 22 The Portion I can give with you does not 
deserve a Man of past half his Fortune. 

tb. Above in rank or degree. Ods. 

mgsx Crowtey Pleas. & Payne 168 But spent all..in 
rayment past your degree, 1598 Cnarman Blind Beg. 
Alexandria Plays 1873 I. 27 My husband is a Lord, and 
past a Lord. 

c. Beyond in manner or degree. 
Also dzai,, in negative sentences, 

¢261x Cuarman /Had 1. 284 He affects, ie; all_men, 

height. /éfd. xv. 105 His greataess past all other Gods, 
aad that in fortitude, And ev'ry godlike pow’r, he reigns 
past all endu'd. 1847 C. Bronte 3. Eyre xxxvi, He set 
store on her past every thing. 3 Bromyard Rec. 9 Dec. 
(E. D. D.), Fortunately, past a profusion of soot and water, 
no damage was done. 

B. adv. (absolute use of the prep.; = past the 
‘ee or the person, point, or place spoken of.) 

. So as to pass or go by ; by. 

1805 Worpsw. Fidelity 32 The sounding blast, That, if it 
could, would hurry past. 1836 Maravat Vaphet iv, We had 
watched her past. 1846 Worcester s.v., Sometimes in- 
correctly used for dy; as ‘to go past’, 1855 M. Arnotp 
Bailder Dead 96 Painfully the hinds With goad and shout- 
ing urge their cattle past. 1862 Loner. The Cumberland 
4 ine alarum of drums swept past. 1884 W. C. Sait 
Alidrostan 43 The tread of time as it hasteas past. 

On one side, aside; as fo lay pas¢, to put 
aside or away, to lay by or save up. Se. and 


north Irel, 

ane Carteton Traits Irish Peasantry (1843) 260 
{E. D. D.) It is not to lay them past to rust. 1847 Fral. K. 
Agric, Soc. VU. 1. 377 Itis stacked past until the following 
year. /did. 388 It enables the farmer to store past his crop. 
1891 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 570, I hed to pit it past in the attic. 
1894 Stevenson Puddin iii. 65 I'm prood to think ye're 
Jayin’ past siller, 

C. Comb. (of prep. or adv.) a, By 16-17the, 
poets, rarely by prose-writers, phrases consisting of 
past prep. with object (A. 3), which predicatively 
are written as two words, were frequently used 
attrib., and then necessarily hyphened to make 
the syntax clear: thus ‘a malady past cure’, but 
‘a past-cure malady’. Among such syntactical com- 
binations are: past-comfort, past-cure, pastfeeling 
(whence pastfeelingness), past-good (whence past- 
good sb.), past-helping, past-hoping, past-prite, 
past-saving, past-shame (whence past-shame sb.) 5 
also past-human adj., superhuman; past-pro- 
portion sé,, immeasurableness, immensily. Some 
of these have been employed by recent writers. 

1553 Ascuam in Lett, Lit. Aen (Camden) 15 Thei judge 
bashfull men to be rude, and past-shames to be well manered. 
1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1567) 107 The extreme wickednes of 
some pastgocd roisters, @1586 Sipnev Arcadia ut. Wks. 1724 
I]. 445 Sorrowiag not only his own sorraw, hut the past- 
comfort sorrow which he foreknew his mother would take. 
16or Snaxs. Ad's Vedi 1. i. 124 To prostitute our past-cure 
malladie Toempericks. /éid.1v. iii. 158 What a past-sauing 
slaue is this? x60a J. Davies J/irure its Modu: (2878) 6 


Now 7are. 


PASTANCE. 


he Soule is such a precious thing, As cost the price 
a ice deerest bloud. 1606 Suaxs. Tr. 4 Crit E 29 
Will you with Counters samme The past proportion of his in- 
finite? 1614 Svivester Parl, Vertues Royall 1257 Inimortall 
Beauties nf past-humane Soules, 1631 Carman Caesar & 
Pompey Viays 1873 1. 143, I be forc't To helpe my 
Countrey, when it foreeth me To this past-helping pickle. 
1967 5. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 332 Enable me... to 
rejoice the past-hoping heart. 1876 Faarar Afarid. Serm. 
xiii. 124 The past-feelingness of a miserable despair. 

b. In varions nonce-wds. (adjs.), as fast-prime, 
past-the-middle-age ; past-due, overdue; past- 
gone, bygone, former, late; past-meridian (/ig.), 
past one’s prime, elderly; past-ordinar Se., extra- 
ordinary, exceptional, uncommon, ‘ by-ordinar ’. 

1896 Harper's Mag. XCIL. 158/1, 1 wrote ont the *past- 
due subscription bill. 1784 R. Bace Sarkant Downs I. 199 
When you reflec! upon your “past-gone occupation. 1898 
G. Meseortn Odes Fr. Hist. 14 Like dotage of the *past- 
meridian dame Mor some bright Sungod adolescent. 1823 
Gaur Entail txiv, A man o’ *past-ordinar sense, 1826 — 
Lairds xii, The Doctor is a past ordinar young man, _ 1883 
J. Greexwoon Odd People in Odd Places xxiv. 204 These 
*past-prime belles of the garden. 1844 J. T. HEwLetTr 
Parsons & W. x, A *past-the-middle-age college bed-maker. 

Pastaique, var. PASTEQUE Ods., watcr-melon. 

Pastall, obs. form of PastEn?, 

+Pa‘stance. O/s. Also 6 pastaunce. [app. 
a phonetic repr. of F. passe-cemps (in 15-16th c. 
also passetamps, passetans, Godef.), {. passe vb. 
imper. (Passe-) + /emps time, in It. passatentpo. 
For the final -ce, cf. TENSE, ia early use also ¢ence, 
Sec also Passe-TEMPS and PASTIME.] 

Recreation; = PasTiME sd, 1. 

sor Dovaras Pal. Hon. 1. 409 Qubat gidic pastance? 
and quhat menstralie? 1s Sexton 7, Sfarowe 1095 To 
faue In remembraunce Her goodly dalyaunce, And her 
goodly pastaunce. cxrszg Hen. VIII Pastance vitht gude 
companye i, For my pastance, hunt, syng, & daunce, my hart 
fs sell /did. ti, Youthe must haue sum daliance Off good 
or yll, sum pastance. 1 Vone Diana, i, They have no 
kind of pastaunce Which you think not to excuse. [1873 
Dixon Two Queens 11, x11. iii, 298 His fine ballad, ' Pastance 
with good company’, rank[s} among the better kaown.| 

Pastay, obs. form of Pasty sd, 

Paste (pdist), 5. Also 4-8 past, 5-6 paast, 
6 payst(e, 6-7 paist. [a. OF. paste (13th c. in 
Littré), mod.F. fave = Pr., Sp., lt. pasta :—Com. 
Romanic pasa (instanced in L. in a medical sense 
a small sqnare piece of 2 medical preparation’, 
Mare. Empir. ¢ 400), generally supposed to be nd. 
Gr. néa7n, also pl. sacra, nacral barley porridge, 
sb, uses of sagrds sprinkled.) 

1. Cookery. Flour moistened with water or milk 
and kneaded, dongh; ¢sf. (now only) with addition 
of butter, lard, suet, or the like, as used ia making 
pastry, etc. 

1377 Lanat, P. Pi. B, xin, 250 yaar wolde I be prest.. 
paste (v. x7. past, paast] for to make, And huxome and busy 
aboute bred and drynke, 1390 Gowra Conf I. 294 ‘The 
levein of the bred, Which soureth all the past. ¢1430 7%vo 
Cookery.ths. 45 Make fayre past..and kevere bin cofyns with 

same past, 15936 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 39b, 

lixtynge water with floure, & werkynge it in to paste, 158a 
N. T. (Rhem.) x Cor. v. 6 A litle leauen corrupteth the whole 
paste. 1605 Snaxs. Lear u. iv. 124 Cry to it Nunckle, as 
the Cockney did to the Eeles, when she put ‘em ith’ Paste 
aline. 1769 Mas. Rarratp Eng, flousekpr. (1778) 144 To 
make crisp Paste for Tarts. 1888 Mas. Berton BA. Honseh, 
Managem, § 1676 Common Paste for Family Use...13 Ib, 
of four, 4 Ib. of butter, rather more than 4 pint of water, 

b. Name for varions sweet confections of donghy 
consistence, + /aste royal,a confection of sugar 
and spices: see qnot. 1676. 

1 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 596 In iij Coffins de 
Pastreall. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 455 
A half pounde of past roiale. ‘1sg2 in Lyly's IVs. (1902) I. 
449 Preserues, .. ielties, .. marmelats, pasts, comfits, of all 
sorts, 165. W. 1. True Gentlew, Delight 53 To make 
Paste-royal in Sances. Take Sugar .. four ounces, very 
finely benten and searced, and put into it an ounce of 
Cinnamon and Ginger, and _a grain of Musk, and so beat it 
into paste, with a little Gum-Dragon. 1662 Stat. Jre/, 
(1765) Il. 461, Past of Jean, the pound 7s. 6¢. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. I. S35 Making marmalades and perfumed 
pastes, which exceed those of Genoa. 1853 Sover antroph. 
285 Owblies..were thin sheets of paste composed of flour 
and honey. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade s.v., The term 
paste is applied to the inspissated juice of liquorice, and 
some other vegetables. 

¢. Applied to compositions of this consistence 
(usually sweet) used as balts in angling. 

1653 Watton Angier viii. 169 The Carp bites either at 
wormes or rt Paste. /éfd. 170 As for Pastes, there are 
almost as many sorts as there are Medicines for the Toothach, 
1704 (#i#/e) Lhe Compleat Fisher ., Being a Clear..wa' of 
Taking all Sorts of Fresh-Water Fish with the Worn, Fly, 
Paste, and other Baits, 1898 West. Gaz. 5 Oct. 9/3 
Salmon-roe is his favourite and usual lure, and with this 
bait—the * paste’ he catls it—he works sad havoc. 

d. A relish made of some fish or crustacean 


cooked, pounded, and seasoned; as anchovy-paste, 
shrimp-pasie. 

1817 Kitcutner Cook's Oracle (1823) 320 [Receipt for 
making) Aschovy Paste or le Beurre FAnchois 1836 
Guide to Worcester Advi, A stock of anchovies and anchovy 
Paste. 1855 Hassau. Food & tts Adulterat. 505 One of the 
samples of hloater paste was aduiterdtcd cote starch or 
flour, 1902 Daily dron, 23 Ang. 3/2 The pots were first 
made for the shrimpers of Feeealk Bay—to contain the 
shrimp-paste prepared there. 
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2. A mixture of flonr and water (somctimes 
strengthened with starch) boiled together, used as 


a cement for sticking paper and other substances. 

1530 Patscr. 250/2 Paast or glewe, cole. 1601 Hottano 
Pliny 1. 393 The common past that wee vse, made with the 
finest flonre of wheat. 1710 Hearne Col/ect. (O.H.S.) 111. 
46 Small bits of Paper sucking with some of the Past with 
we twas fix'd, 1879 Print, Trades Fral. No. 29. 47 Brosh 
pasie, not gum, lightly over the back. 

+b. = PASTEBOARD 2. Ods. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Con, Prayer (Colophoo), The same 

unde in paste or in boordes. 1562 in Corns. Ld. Grey of 
Witton (Camden) 59 A schoocheon of armes wrowght on 
payste. a . 

_3. ge. Any composition or mixture containing 
just enough moistnre to render it soft aad plastic: 
see quots., and b, ¢ below. 

1604 E. G[aimstone} D'Acosta's Mist, fndies vs xx. 38 
An idoll made of paste of wheale and mays mingled wit 
hony, 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cyc/. sv. Porcelain, With the 
sediment, collected at bottom in form of a paste, [they] fill 
akind of moulds, 1774 Gotvsm. Vat. #Fist. (1776) VUI. 
ga The egg is invotved in a sort of paste, which serves at 
once for the young animal's protection and nounshment, 
1800 tr, Lagrange's Chem. 11. 30 Forming corrosive muriate 
of mercury into a paste with waler. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 
631 A species of rapid crystallization ensues, and the thin 
paste soon acquires n solid consistence. . 

b. A mixture of clay and water (sometimes with 
other ingredients) of which carthenware or porce- 
lain is made; distinguished as hard fasie or soft 
paste according to its consistence and power of 


resisting heat. 

1 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. China, To make your paste 
of this powder, first dissolve an ounce of very white gum 
arabic in a pail of water [etc] 1753 Cnamners Cycl. Supp. 
s.v. Porcelain, The china-ware being made of n paste, part 
of which is made of 2 substance in Heal eae tobe 
vitrified. 1879 J. J. Youne Ceram. Art 55 There is..very 
little difference in hardness between the hard-paste and the 
soft-paste. - : 

ce. A soft composition applied to the skin, 
medicinally or as a cosmetic (or taken internally). 

1765 GoLosm, Double Transform, 85 \n vain she lies her 
paste and creams, To smooth her skin, or hide its seams. 
3842 Duncuson Aled. Lex., Paste, a compound medicine 
like the pastil, but less consistent, flexitle, less saccharine, 
and more sincilaginous. 1863-76 Curtinc Dis, Aectun 
(ed. 4) 48 The confection of black pepper.. known as Ward's 
Paste..in greal repute as a remedy for piles...The usual 
dose is a deachm three timesa day, 1901 Brit. Aled. Frni. 
No. 2097. 39 A variety of pastes are also useful in this 
stage [of eczema]. 

4. fig. The material of which a person is figura- 
tively said to be made (in reference to quality). 

61645 Hower Lett. 1 xliv. (1655) 69 The Inhabitants of 
that Town [Geneva], methinks, are made of another paste. 
1joo Davoren Fadics Ded., Others were more sweet and 
affable, made of a more pliant paste. 1865 M. Arnoto /iss, 
Crit.v.174 Tous. withthe German paste in our composition, 
1868 Brownine Aing 4 Bk. vt. 329 But you, who are so 
quite another paste Of a man,—do you obey me? 


6. A hard vitreons compositioa (of fused silica, 
potash, white oxide of lead, borax, etc.), used in 
making imitations of precious stones; a factitious 
or artificial gem made of this, Also called Srrass. 


Also attrid, Made of, or adorned with, paste. 

166a Merrett ir. Veri's Art of Glass xcii. 143 This past 
imitates all Jewels and colours, and hath a wonderful shin- 
ing and lustre, And in hardness too it imitates the jewels. 
1738 Lapy M. W. Montacu Leé. fo C'tess Bristol 10 Apr, 
That paste with which they make counterfeit jewels. 1753 
Cuamazas Cyel, Supp. s, v., Pastes, in the glass trade, a sort 
of compositions of the glass kind, made from calcined crystal 
lead, and metallic preparations, to imitate the several natura 
gems. 1796 Buans Poent on Life tii, Tho’ fiction ont may 
trick her, And in paste gems and ane deck her. 1824 
W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 28 High-heeled shoes. .with paste or 
diamond buckles. 1827 Lytron Pedhkam i, The diamonds 
went to the jeweller’s, and Lady Frances wore paste. 


6. Ain. A mineral substance in which other 
minerals are imbedded. 31828 in WessTer. 

+7. Some kind of ornamental hend-dress (app. 
made with a foundation of pasteboard) wom by 


women. Oés. 

1529 Monk Suppl. Soulys Lijb, Wyth partetettes and pastis 
garneshed wyth perle. 1530 Pasar. 183 nes paces,a payre 
of pastes for the attyre of n womans heed. /did. 252 Paste 
for a lady or woman, waes paces. 1541-8 Act 33 Hen. 
Vill, c pery other..person..whos Wiff shall were any 
Frenche hood or bonett of Velvet, wt any habiliment, past, 
or egge, of golde, perle or stone. 1570 Biviincs-ey 
Euclid x1. 320 Wf ye draw the like formes in malter that wit 
bowe and geue ier as most aptly ye may do in fine 
pasted paper, such as te-wines made womens pastes of, 
1sga Greeny Vision Wks, (Grosart) XII. 227 The Bride.. 
was very finelie dirond ina little Cappe, and a faire paste. 
[1853 Rock Ch, of Fathers 1V. xii. 174 The bride, when a 
maiden, wore her hair flowing..and nothing but a wreath 
of jewels, called a * paste’, or flowers, about her head.] 

8. Contb., ns (sense 2) paste-bowl, -brush, -pot; 
(sense 3) faste-blacking; paste-cutter, an instru- 
ment for cutting paste into shapes for pastry; 
paste-eel, a small nematoid worm (Angutllula 
glulinis) found in sour paste; paste-fitter, 2 
workman who fits together with paste the parts 
of boot-nppers for the machine; t paste-god, an 
idol made of paste; paste grain, split sheep-skin 


with paste put on the back to harden it fed its 
a better grain; paste-horn, a cow's hom used as 


PASTE. 


a receptacle for paste; t paste-house, a building 
where pastry is made; pasto-kettle, a kettle for 
boiling paste; paste-makor, (2) a person employed 
in making paste; (4) a machine for mixing the in- 
gredients of paste ; tpaste-moat, pastry; + paste- 
pin, a wooden pin for rolling paste, a rolling- 
pin; paste-point (Printing): see quots., and 
Porxt s4.; paste-rock (Geo/.), a shaly formation 
found in Wales, also called Zarannon shales; 
+paste-rolier, a rolling-pln = paste-pén (0bs.) ; 
paste-wash, paste-water, paste much diluted 
with water, used in bookbinding; + paste-wife, 
a woman who made and sold ‘ pastes’ (sense 7) 
and other articles of female atlire (04s.). 

673 KE. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. t 394/1 Toots for 
small work..*paste-bowl. 1893 Barinc-Govto Cheap Jack 
Zita 11, 84, 1 sold a box of *paste-cutlers at one and nine. 
1857 C. E. Ore tr. Quatre/ages’ Rambles 1. 282 Certain 
*Paste-eels which belong to the Helminthes, 1883 S'Aane 
Daily Post 11 Oct., Boot Trade.—Wanted, an experienced 
*Paste fitter for General Men’s Work. 1626 Purcuas Pilgrim. 
age (ed. 4) Table, *Paste-god of the Mexicans (cf. 880 the 
Religious Virgins or Nuns mingled a quantity of Beets with 
rosted Maiz, and moulded it with Ilony, making an Image 
of that paste} 1880 Sovkseller 3 4, 471 Cruden’s Con- 
cordance..in limp *Paste-grain and Morocco. 1 Tbid, 
s Mar. 236 Books im padded paste grain and German 
calf. 1834 Cartyte Sart, Res. in. i, Working on tanned 
Nides, amid pincers, *paste-horns, rosin, swine-bristles, 
1471-2 Durham Acc. Rous (Surtees) 94 Pro nova con- 
Strnccione unins *Pastehous juxta ostinm Coquinm, 1480-1 
ibid, 97, j pipa et j lubba in le Pastehous. 1824 Gatr 
Quadr. in Kothelan W1. 187, 1 .. showed the “paste- 
impression of the seal. 1825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 36 A 
somewhat truant disposition. .conpled him to a *paste-kettle. 
1875 Knicnt Dict, Afech., * Paste-maker, astirring-machine 
for mixing the components of paste. 1 Efulario ij, 
These *past meates would..be yellow with Saffron. 1611 
Frono, Pasticciamd, all manner of pyes or paste-meates. 
1769 Mas. Raerato Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 145 Roll it up 
tight, then with your *paste-pin roll it out again. 182: 
Hansaro Tyfographia g12 The blocks being..inked wit 
the requisite ees in proper succession, and united ., by 
means of those sheet-anchors of pressmanship called points, 
three or even four of which are fixed (by what a printer 
calls *paste-points) upon the tympans, so as to act upon the 
margins of the print. 1888 Jacosr Printer's Vocab. s.v., 
Paste-points : very fine points—usually drawing-pins—used 
for very closely registered work onahand-press, 1881 F.G. 
Lee Aeg. Buront, v. 51 There was little furnitnre..except 
ndesk, a deat counter, and 1 “paste-pot. 1885 Lyed7's Elem, 
Geol. xxvii. (ed. 4) 431 A..set of beds of fine light grey or 
Lue shales, termed ‘*paste-rock ', which overlie the Upper 
Llandovery strata. 1660 Hexuam Dict, Een Kol-stoch, 
a *Past-roler to make Pyes with. 1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 1. 
424 (Bookbinding) The leather..is..soltened by, .theapplica- 
tion of “paste-water to make it pliable. 15go CrowLev 
Epigr. 32 Her mydle braced in, as smal as a wande..some 
b(uly wastes of wyre at the “paste wyfes hande. 1570 [see 7}. 

Paste (pélst), v ([f. PasTE sé. 2, 3.) 

1 ¢rans. To make to adhere or stick by means 
of paste; to fasten with paste. Ze paste up, to 
slick up (on a wall, etc.) with paste. 

1961-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1836) 11.142 For past- 
inge y® table of the x commandementes tjd. 1592 Nasue 
P. Penilesse (cd. 3) 18b, Such as paste vp their papers on 
euery post. 1665 PArd, Trans. 1.80 With Parchment pasted or 
glewed upon them. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav.t.136 
Several pieces of Cloth pasted together. 1710 Swirt Baners 
& Phil. 94 The ballads pasted on the wall, 1804 M. G. 
Lewis Bravo of Venice (1856) 11. 310 The following address 
was .. pasted agninst the corners of the principal streets, 
1843 Prescott Afexico (1850) 1. 1. v. 122 The feathers, pasted 
ona fine cotton web, were wrought into dresses. 


b. ¢ransf. and fig. To canse to adhere closely 


or firmly (as if by pasting). 

1863 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk, Med. for 1862. 387 General 
diffuse peritonitis, many coils of intestine being pasted 
together by adherent lymph. 1883 H.W.YV. Stuart Egypt 
42g A perfect tempest of wind, which..drove the Era against 
the western bank, where she remained hopelessly pasted. 


2. To cover by (or as by) pastiug on or over. 

1609 Dexxea Gulls Horne-bh. tv. (1862) 24 [A] door, pasted 
and plastered up with serving-mens" supplications. 
Sruamy Afariner’s Mag. u. xii, 79 Paste it well with g 
Paper. 1697 Drvpen “inetd 1x. 1099 With driving dust 
his checks are pasted o'er. 1849 Mas. Caatye Left. 1. 38, 
I have been busy... pastiog a screen .. all over with prints. 

8. To incorporate with or into a paste, as a 
colour in dyeing. ; 

1862 C. O'Netut Dict. Calico Print. & Dyeing s.v. Resists, 
Resist compositions intended for this latter purpose, are 
usually called pastes, and the colour so preserved ts said lo 
be ‘ pasted *, 

4. slang. To beat, thrash: cf. Baste v.3 

1851 (see PastinG 3). 1873 Slang Dict., Paste, to beat, to 
thrash vigorously. 1882 Daily Tel. 6 Oct. 2/2 No matter 
how he punches her and ‘ pastes’ her. 1896 A. Moarisox Child 
of ¥ago 132'1s ribs is goin’ black where father pasted em. 

5. The verb-stem in Comd., as paste-down, an 
outer blank leaf of a book pasted on the cover; 
paste-in a., pasted in, inserted by pasting. . 

1902 Datly Chron. 30 June 3/3 Seeking the cause of this 

te-in fly leaf. - 
Pence Pasted ff/. a., tle or covered with 
te; tpasied teboard. 

ee ieee fee" Hottano Piiay 1. 393 ane 
streaks.. between the pasted places. 4 1693 Urgw. s 
Rabelais wm. xxxvii. 314 Ears of pasted Paper. ’ 
Innson Sch. Ar? EL. 53 The pasted side of the er. 

Paste, obs. form of Pasty sh, 


PASTEBOARD. 


Pasteboard (péisthbde1d), sd. (@.) [f. Paste 
sé. or v. + Boarp sé. (I aad II are really of 
distinct formation.)] 

I. +1. A substitute for a thin wooden board 
made by pastiag shcets of Faved together ; ¢s5f. a 
board of a book so made (cf. Boarn sé. 4). Ods. 

1548-9 (Mar. B&. Com. Prayer, Consecr. Abps. etc. 
{eslonkon), Bounde in lether, in paste bordes or claspes. 
1612 Sturtevant Afetadlica (1854) 66 ‘Ihe superficial 
(model] describeth only the..Jineaments in paper, bordes 
or past-bords, 1726 Swirt Gulliver un. vii, It was as thick 
and stiff as a Past-board. 1796 Wituerinc Brit, Planis 
(ed. 3) I. 32 Putit upon a dry fresh pasteboard, and, covering 
it with fresh hlossom paper, let it remain in the press [etc.]. 


2. Asa material: A stiff firm substance made by 
pasting together, compressing, and rolling, threc 


or more sheets of paper. . ; 

These sheets consist of ‘outsides’sand ‘middles’; in 
ordinary pasteboard, the ‘middle’ is of inferior quality, and 
generally of a greyish colour. Cardbeard is pasteboard 
made of superior paper, and of the same quality and colour 
throughout; a finer and more highly-finished form made 
with starch paste is called ‘very doard. The name ‘ paste- 
board’ is sometimes improperly given to pulfboard, made 
not by pasting, but of compressed paper pulp. on 

1g6a in Comm, La. Grey of Witton (Camden) s9 Item iiij. 
greate schoocheons wrowght with metall ou payste hoorde. 
1606 Peacuam Graphice (1612) 94 Take of the fairest and 
smoothest pastboord you can get. 1793 Benooes AZath. 
Evid. 21 A model of each triangle cut out in pasteboard, 
18g8 Larnner /Jand-6k, Nat. Phil, Hydrost., etc. 196 
A conical reflecting shade, the best material for which is 
paper or paste-board. E ’ 

b. fg. As the type of something flimsy, unsub- 
staatial, or counterfeit: cf. 1. b. 

1829 Cartyte Mise. (1857) 1. 270 Doings in the worid of 
pasteboard. 1838 Emerson Addr. Cambridge, Alass. Wks, 
(Bohn) IT. 203 ‘he new worship. .to the goddess of Reason, 
to-day, paMtebourd and fillagree, and ending to-morrow in 


madness and murder. on 
3. slang. A card. a. A visiting-card. b. A 
Cc. 


playing-card ; also, playing-cards collectively. 
A railway-ticket. 

a, 1837 T. Hoox Yack Bragi, They lodge their pasteboard 
and away they go. 1849 THackeray Pendennis xxxvi, 
‘We ahalllon!y have to leave our pasteboards, Arthur’, He 
used the word ‘ pasteboards ‘, having heard it from some of 
the ingenious youth of the nobility abont town, and as a 
modern phrase suited to Pen's tender years. 1889 ‘J. S. 
Winter ' Mfrs. Bob (1891) 70 The unutterahle fag of paying 
calts and leaving pasteboards, 

b. 1859 Trackexay Virgin. xv, Three honours in their 
hand, and some good court cards,. hour after hour..delight- 
fully..spene over the pasteboard. 1896 Farjron Betrayal 
F Fordham WW. 277 I'm that neat with the pasteboards. 
1 can shuffle ‘em any way I want. 

0. 1901 Daily Chron. 11 Nov. 5/2 Season ticket holders 
may not travel indefinitely without producing their ‘paste- 
boards ‘, 

II. 4. Cookery. (Usually with hyphen.) A 
board oa which paste or dongh is rolled out for 


making pastry, ete. (Cf. Boarp sé, 2.) 

1858 Stmmonos Dict. Trade, Paste-board, a wooden board 
ou which dough is rolled out for pastry. 1888 Mrs. Beeron 
Bk, Househ, Managem. § 1674 Make the paste, using a very 
clean pasteboard and rolling-pin. 1894 A. Ronertson 
Wuggets 51 She dropped the rolling-pin on the paste-board. 

5. The board used by a paper-baager in cuttiag 
aad pasting wall-paper. 

1901 FJ, Black's coe Build., Home -Handicr. 41 The 


lengths of paper shoul aid..ou the pasteboard supported 
by the trestles. 


B, attrié, (or as adj.) Made of pasteboard. 
, 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, 1. Wks, (Rtldg.) 76/2 As 
if we practised in a Pee ee case, 1641 Mitton Reform, 
u, Wks. (1851) 4a To blow them down like a past-hord 
House built of Court-Cards. 1668 Woop Life Mar.(O.H.S.) 
Il. 131 Bound with a past-board cover and vellum over it. 
1707 Mortimrr Hwsd. (1741) 1. “0 Put them into a Paste- 
board Box. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage xii, 105 The 
pantomime was still running, and Mat played a demon with 
a pasteboard head. 
b. jig. Unsubstantial ; unreal, couaterfeit, sham. 
3659 TorRIANo, Signdére Carténe,a pastboard Lord, a Lord 
of Clouts. 1764 Gotpsm, Trav. 150 The pasteboard triumph 
and the cavalcade, 1898 Wvxniam Poems Shaks. p. 1xx, 
The alarnms and excursions of these paste-board hostilities, 
C. Comb., as pasteboard-cutter, -maker; paste- 
board-like, -looking adjs.; pasteboard-wasp, a 
species of wasp which makes a nest resembling 
pasteboard (cf. Jager-wasp). 
3875 Kuicut Dict. Mech. ae * Pasteboard-cutter,. for 
rooving and cutting pasteboard strips employed for making 
xes. 166a Geasizr Principles iB Nor are the wooden 
Shutters such *Pastboard-like things, as are .. put ou the... 
London .. Houses, 1849 © B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 195 
The Agency... wasa large *pasteboard-looking house. 1669- 
96 Aupary Lives, Cavendish (2898 


) 1. 153 His wife..sold this 
incomparahle coltection ..to the *past-board makers for 


wast paper. 1864-5 Wooo J/omes without H. xiv. (1868) 
259 The nest..of the *Pasteboard Wasp (Chartergus 
nidulans). 


Hence Pa‘ateboardy a. (s00ce-wd.) 

1878 Scrtbner's Mag. XV. 574/2 The construction is of the 
thinnest, most pasteboardy kind. 

Pastec, var. PasTEQuE Oés., water-melon. 

Pastee, obs. form of Pasty sé, 

Paste-egg, corrupt. of Jasch-ege: see Pascu sb. 3. 

Pastel! (pz'stcl). Also 6 -all. fa. F. 
pastel (1310 ia Hatz.-Darm.), a. Pr. paste/, It. 
pastello ‘woad to dye blew with’ (Florio); dim. 


540 


from fasta paste; ‘the name haviag been applied 
first to the colouring matter obtained by reduciag 
to a paste the twigs of the plant, then to the plant 
itself” (Hatz.-Darm.). 

OF. had faste/ in the senses ‘ paste, plaster, cake’, etc.] 
The plant Woad, Zsatis t2ucloria; also, the blue 


dye obtained from it. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. xlvi. 66 This herbe is called .. in 
English Woad, or Pastel: in French Geesde or Pastels in 
Spanish also Paste/: in Italian Guado. 1696 Pxiviirs 
(ed. 5), Pastel, otherwise called Woad... It is of great use 
among the Dyers. 1783 JustamMono tr. Kaynal's Hist. 
Indies V\. 13 Indigo, when mixed with pastel,.. rendered 
1838 T, Tuomson Chem. Org. 


the colours «. more lastin; . 
“A pastel has a yellow or greenish- 


Bodies 382 Thus prepare 
yellow colour. 
b. Cows. Pastel-vat: see qnots. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies ae To prepare the 
pastel vat, 4 parts of indigo, 50 parts of pastel, 2 parts of 
madder, ad a parts of potash are employed. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. 1636/1 Pastel,..woad. It gives its name to the 
yat in pine paste! and indigo are used, the pastel-vat. 

Pastel? (pz'stél). Also 7-9 -i, (9 erron. 
-elle). [a. F. pastel (1676 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 
It. pastelio: see Pasten].] 

1. A kind of dry paste made by grinding pig- 
meats and compoundiag them with gum-water, 
used as a crayon or for makiag crayons, Ju pastel, 
drawa with pastels: cf, Crayon sd, 1 b, 

166a Evetyn Chalcogr. y. Misc. Writ. (1805) 314 Rubbing 
in the shades with pastills and dry compositions, 1688 
R. Houme Armoury wi. 144/a Pastils are rouls of Plaster or 
Clay ..to draw withal. 1696 in Priturs (ed. 5). 1727-41 
Cuampers Cyel., Pastil, or Pastel,..a sort of paste made of 
several colours, ground up with gum-water, either together 
or separately ; in order to make crayons to paint with on 
paper, or parchment. 1735 Dict. ieternes s.v., Also the 
crayons themselves, are call'd pastils. 1859 Guctiick & 
Timas Paint. 316 Coloured crayons, or pastels, are made hy 
the mixture of colour with a colourless base. 1866 Geo, 
Eutot /. Holt i, Portraits in pastel of pearly-skinned ladies 
with hair-powder. : 

2. A drawing in pastel; also, the art of drawing 
with pastels. 

1855 Tuackeray JVetucomes Ixiii, What awfully bad pastels 
there were on the walls! 1882 Hamerton Graphic Arts 
xviii. 152 The principle of pastel is that the colours, when on 
the paper, are in a state of dry powder, most of which is 
slightly adherent. 1884 Century Mag. XXIX. 205 It is a 
question among artists .. whether pastel should be called a 
process of drawing or of painting. 1893 F. Apams New 
Lgypt 154 Two charming portraits, .. two pastels standing 
in all the piquant incompleteness of a rapid reality. 

b. transf. to a kind of literary sketch. 

1893 Critie(U.S.)aa Apr. 2449/1 The French pastel is really 
a little study (without a very Ochae beginning or end) of a 
trifling topic which lacks complexity, and needs little more 
than a very moderate space. " i" 

3. Applied to certain soft Lints of dress-material; 


usually aftrzb. 

1899 Daily News a1 Oct. 7/7 The soft, wraith-like tints.. 
are now in fashion again. "he modern name for them is 
‘pastels’, ..for these soft, half-faded tones bear the same 
relation to real colours as pastels do to oil-paintings. 74éd, 
4 Nov. 7/6 Pastel blue or pink, hydrangea blue or pastel 
green, 1 Westm. Gaz.g Mar. 3/1_A gown _in the new 
pate bine we call pastel. 1900 /d/d. 8 Mar. 3/1 Pastel tones 
are ubiquitous in both silks and woollens, oe. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pastel painter, picture; 
pastel-like adj. (See also 3.) 

1884 Century Mag, XXIX. 207/1 The pastel painters of 
to-day. 1889 Pall Mall G, 15 Oct. 2/3 His ‘Leisure Hour' 
is very decorative and pastel-like. 3 Westm. Gas. 10 Feb. 
3/1 The strongest hues of the pastel-box. 

Hieace Pa:atelletee’x (sonce-wa.) [after amph- 
leteer), a writer of literary pastels (2b); Pacstel- 
ling, the production of pastel-pictures. 

1893 Critic (U.S.) 2a Apr. 249/1 Mv. Harrison S. Morris, 
who has given to 47cadia..a neat parody-burlesque of the 
pastel, adds a few pungent sentences upon it. ..He calls it 
Ollendorfian ; and the ‘pastelleteer’ the seeker alter ‘odd 
similitudes’, 1899 Daily News 1 Ang.6/4 The Artistic Ghost 
moves iu higher circles than those of pavement pastelling. 

+ Pastela‘de. Oés. Also pystelade, pete- 
lade. [app. repr. an OF. *fastellade, deriv. of 
OF. pastel paste, etc., or pastelle a dish: see 
PasTEL!.) A dish in old cookery. 

¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 59 Spaulde de Motoun._ Capoun 
Rostyd. _Pastelade. Tid. 62 Pystelade chand. Pystelade 
fryid. ..Petelade Fryid. 

astelar, -ler(e, variants of PasTLEr. 

Pastellist, pastelist (pzstélist). [f. Pas- 

TEL? + -1st: in mod.I". paste/liste.] An artist 
who works with pastels or coloured crayons. 
, 188x Times 9 Feb. 4/1 Mr. Whistler..succeeds in comhin- 
ing something of the hrilliancy and purity of the pastellist 
with the general effect..of the oi! and water-colour painter. 
x888° Academy 3 Nov. 294/2_M. Machard, who may be 
accounted the Rubens of the French Society of Pastelists, 
1889 Pall Afall G, 18 GM 6/1 The Shah has become quite 
@ pavement favourite. The open air tellise has taken 
him up and is doing a roaring trade in the last novelty. 

Pastemaker: see Paste sb. 8, PASTY sb. c. 

Pastemps, var. Passe-Temps Obs. = Pastime sé, 

| Pasteque. 0¢s. Also 6-7 pateque, 7 pas- 
tique, -aique,9 pastec. [a. F. pastdgue (paste'k), 
t pategue (1512 in Hatz.-Darm., 1610-79, Pyrard 
de Laval in Yule) =Pg. pateca, Sp. albudeca, badea, 


ad. Arab, siedl a/-datfikha, vulgar form of 


PASTERN. a 


-bittikha; cf. Heb. rua dbattiakh, Syr. 


pattikh (Numbers xi. 5).] The Water-melon. 

1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xviii. 21 Ther 
grow good Melous, Raues, and pateques. 1660 F. Brooxe 
tr. Le Blane's Trav. 184 A little kernell..like that of a 
Pastique, or Pumpion. 1677 J. P. tr. Tazernicr's Trav, 
(1684) 11. 80 There are also Pategues, or Water-Melons in 
abundance, = tr, Du Mont's Voy. Levant 131 The 
Pastaique is a Fruit very much resembling a Citrnl, but 
not quite so big. .. There are two sorts of it, one red and the 
other white, x86 (J. R. Best] 4 Yrs. France 321 Melons 
and pastecs, or water-melons. 

Paster (pé'sta1). [f. Paste v. +-ER 1] 

1. One who pastes : see Paste v, 

1737 J. CuamBeatayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. 86 Three 
Paisters for fixing on the said Labels, at so/. per ana. each. 
1885 Ann. Rep. Camb. Univ. Libr. Syndicate 2 The wages 
of R. F—, Senior Paster, were raised from 38s. to£aa week. 

2. U.S. (See quot. 1888.) 

1888 Bryce Amer. Commrw. U1. 1. ixvi. 494 Small slips of 
paper gummed at the back..are called ‘pasters’ or ‘stickers’, 

cause the independent voter pastes them over the name 
or names..he objects to on the ticket which he is about to 
lace in the box. 1889 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 19 Sept. 
ersons may paste slips over names, providing the names so 
substituted by pasters are printed or written in red ink. 

Paster, obs. form of Pasture. 

+ Pa‘sterer. Os. Also 6 paistrer, paisterer, 
[f. fasterie, PastRY + -ER]: cf. frépperer] A 
pastry-cook, confectioner. 

1552 Hucoet, Paistrer, ceragius. 1586T. B. La Primand, 
Fr. Acad. (1589) 19 Sobrietie. caused Alexander the Great 
to refuse those Cookes and Paisterers which Ada Queene of 
Caria sent unto him, 1600 Surrier Countrie Farme V. xx. 

09 The flower of meale..whereof the pasterers or cookes 
lor pastrie, doe make wafers. 1660 Howett Lezicon, A 
pasterer, pastelenr, ou pastier, pastissier, pasticier, 


Pastern (pz’stoin), 54. Forms: 4 pastron, 
6 pastren, 7 pastrone; 6 pasto(u)rne, -tour, 
6-7 pasterne, 8 pastorn, 6- pastern. [ME, 
pastron = OF. pasturon (1530 in Palsgr.), mod.F. 
paturon, deriv, of OF. pasture used in sense 2, 
also a shackle or cord with which a horse is 
tethered by the pastern-joint (mod.Normaa dial. 
pature clog, shackle); beld by French etymologists 
to be the same word as OF. fastere, F. pature 
Pasture, transferred first to the tether of a horse 
at pastnre, and thea to the joint. Cf. It. pastora, 
pastota (Florio), a shackle for a horse, also a 
pastern, part of a horse’s foot (Baretti); fastura 
pasture. ] 

+1, A shackle fixed on the foot of a horse or other 
beast at pasture, or of an unruly horse to confine 


his movements; a tether; a hobble. Ods. 

¢1343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 543 In Ixiiij capistris 
..iij paribus de pastrons [etc]. 1347-8 /did. 54s Et in vj 
par. de Pastronnes novis. 1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 97 Sadelles, harnesse,..halters, turnelles, 
pastrons, ..and all suche other. 3370 Noetu Dont’s Philos, 
(1838) a58 A tying Coller, a paire of Pastornes, and a Cranell. 
1607 Markuam Caval, 11, ix. 104 [Some] will. put a verie 
strong pasterne vpon one of the horses hinder feete, then 
este the other end of the corde thorowe the pasterne, 

ring it againe to the saddle pommel]. /éid. vu. 1xxxil. 78 
Shackle gall is any sore got by wearing pasternes, shackls, 
or other fetters. 1611 Coter., Emfpas, shackles, fetters, or 
pasternes for vnrulie, or vnhroken horses. a 1625 FLETCHER 
Chances 1. ix, Ye found an easie foote that tet you get it [a 
child); Sh’ had better have worne pasterns. [1824 BARFtTi 
ftal-Eng. Dict, (ed. 7), Pastoja,a pastern, a shackle for a 


orse. 
2. That part of a horse’s foot between the fetlock 
and the hoof, corresponding in extent to the two 


pastern-bones. 

1530 Paiscr. a52/a Pastron of an horse, pastwron, Pastren, 

SENTIAN, @ 1533 Lo. Berners //aon exxx. 477 The 

loode of them that were slayne, ranue in the strettes to the 
horse pastonrs. 1636 Massincer Gi. Dk. Flor. ut Wks. 
(Rudg.) 77/2 He treads weak in his poe 1774 GOLDSM. 
Nat. Hist, (1862) 1. 111. i. 347 A tail which hangs down to 
the pastern. 1843 Lever %. //inton vii. (1878) 43 A strong 
hackney, whose dae rib and short pastern showed his old 
Irish breeding. . . 

b. The corresponding part in other quadrupeds; 
also ¢ransf. the human aakle, 

3585 Even Decades 260 There are also Alces muche lyke 
vnto hartes, with..longe legges withowt any bowinge of 
theyr honx or pasternes, a 1625 Firetcura Hum, Lieut. 
un. iii, Let me ces leg;—she treads hut low in the 
pasternes. a1700 Daypen Wife %. Bath's T. 52 Sostraight 
she walk'd, and ou her pasterns high. 1845 Youatr Dag 
ii. 33 The low placing of the pastern. 

3. =Pastern-bone (see 4b). 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pastern (talus), the ankle or 
huckle-bone of a Beasts foot, 1840 Brainn Encycl Kur, 
Sports (1870) § 633 The lesser pastern or coronary bone -- 
receives the great pastern below. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pastern artery ; pastern- 

-deep adv., so deep as to cover the pasierns; pas- 
tern-joint, the joint or articnlation between the 


cannon-bone and the great pastern-bone. 

1682 Lond. Gaz, No. 1747/4 A black Gelding, -. standeth 
cripled with his pastern joynts. 1846 J. Baxrea Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 4g1 There is a dryness of the hoof, 
throbbing of the pastern arteries, 1863 Miss BRapoon 
¥. Marchmont V1, vi. 135 Pools of water through which the 
wretched animals floundered pee 

b. Pastern-bone, each of the two bones (wfper 


or great, and lower or smalf p.) between the 


PASTERN. 


eannon-bone and the coffin-bone, being the first 


and second phalanges of the foot of a horse, 

r6or Slotuanp é¥iny 1. 351 The Once .. hath that which 
somewhat resembles a pasterne bone. 1726 Porz Odyss. 
xx. 367 Where to the pastern-bone..The well-horn'd foot 
indissolubly joiu'd. 185g Woipen fw, Osteot, 170 The three 
foints of this finger answer to those called ‘great pastern 

ne’, ‘little pastern hone ’, and ‘coffin bone’ in the horse. 

{lence + Pa‘stern v.; see quot.,; Pa‘sterned a. 
{-ep “], furnished with or having pasterns: in para- 
synthetic compounds, as short-, thick-paslerned, 

1598 Foato, Pastofare, to fetter, to clog, to shackle, to 
astern, to gine, 1614 Manxuam Cheap Husé. 1, i. (1668) 2 
Bhort pastera’d, strong joynted. 3898 Miss Voce Founded 
on Pager xxi, Poor broken-kneed, thick-pasterned Jack [an 
old horse]. 

Pastery, obs. form of Pastry. 
+Pasteth. 0és. Also pastyth, pasthethe. 
[perh. an alteration of OF. pasté, mod.F. pate, 
Pasty: ef, dornteth, dainteth, etc.) = Pasty sb. 
emqzy Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 661/22 [Iie pastillus, .. 
pastyth. 1483 Cath, Angi. 271/1 A Pasteth, pastellus. 
Pasteur (pastor), v. [From the name of the 
French scientist Louis Pasteur (1822-95).] ¢rass. 
= PASTEOURIZE 1. 

1892 Chambers’ Encycl. X. 685 This effect of time may .. 
be imitated by art —hy Pasteuring the wine. 

Pasteurian (pasté-riin), a2. [See prec. and 
-1AN.] Of or belonging to Pasteur. 

1888 Scott. Leader 23 a9 The latest extension of the 
Pasteurian system, 1898 teas Trop. Diseases vii. 
138 Protective inoculations..prepared on the Pasteurian 
system of attenuation. ae 

Pasteurism (pa'stériz'm). [f. the surname 
Pasteur (see above) + -1sM.] A method of treat- 
ment, devised by Pastenr for preventing or curing 
certain diseases, esp. hydropbobia, by successive 
inoculations with attenuated virus gradually in- 
creasing in amount. 

3883 J. H. Craexe (¢t/e) Physiological Fallacies. The 
Millenniuin of Pasteurism. 1894 Canon Witsearorce in 
Westn, Gas. 26 Feb. 2/t, 1 do not believe in Pasteurisin. 
On the contrary, I think it is the greatest delusion of the age. 

Pasteurize (po'stéraiz), v. [f. as pree. + -12E.] 
1, ivans. To sterilize by Pastenr’s method; Io 
aN or arrest fermentation in (milk, wine, ete.) 
y exposure to a high temperature so as to destroy 
contained microbes or germs. 

188: Pharmaceut, Frail. 29 Oct. 358 pe ay 
‘pasteurized '—and exposed to direct sunlight. ..At the end 
of three weeks the non-pastenrized beer .. commenced to 
lose its clearness; but the pasteurized sample remained 
quite bright. 1896 19/4 Cent. Sept. 458 Cream should be 
pasteurised before being sent ont from the dairy. 

2. To treat by the method of PAsTEURISM. 
$886- [implied in Pasteurization: see below]. 

ilence Pa‘steurized 7//.2.; Pasteurization, the 
action or process of Pasteurizing (in sense 1 or 2); 
Pa‘atenrizer, an apparatus for Pasteurizing milk. 

1886 Times 21 Oct. 16 Hydrophobia mortality flactuates 
widely. .. What value then for or against Pasteurization can 
attach to the returns of a single year? 1895 West. Gas. 
go Sept. 1/3 The Pasteurisation of beer has..become a 
phrase. 1897 Welbourne Argus 2 Mar. 6/7 The pasteuriser 
is a circular tank of tin into which the milk is received. 

Pastey(e, obs. form of Pasry sé. 

WPasticcio (pastsitfo). [It. pastrccio ‘any 
manner of pastie or pye’ (Florio), in med.L. pasii- 
cium, deriy, of Com. Romanie fasta Paste.] A 
medley of various ingredients; a hotchpotch, 
farrago, jumble ; Spec. &. An opera, cantata, or 
other composition, made up of various pieces from 
different authors or sources, a pot-pourri; b. A 
picture or design made up of fragments pieced 
together or copied with modification from an 
original, or in professed imitation of the style of 
another artist ; also, the style of such a picture, ete. 

{1706 Ar! of Paint. (1744) 67 Those pictures that are 
Aeither orisinals nor copies, which the Italians call Pastict 
-- because as the several things that season a pasty are 
Teduc'd to one taste, so counterfeits that compose a fastict 
tend only to effect one troth.] 1752 H. Waurote Lett. fo 
Afann + Nov., Our operas begin to-morrow with a pasticcio, 
full of inmost of my favourite songs. 1785 R. Cumazeiano 
Natural Son 1.i. 7 What a pasticcio of gauzes, pins, and 
tibons 9 to compound that multifarious thing, a well- 
dress‘d woman, 1787 P. Becxrozo Lett. Ftaly (1805) 1. 7 
My Letters will he 1 pasticcio,a mere hotch potch. 1880 
W. S. Rocxstao in Grove Dict. Alusic 11. 668 Pasticcio. .. 
A species of Lyric Drama, composed of Airs, Duets, and 
other movements, selected (rom different Operas, and grouped 
together. .in such manner as to provide a mixed andience 
with the greatest possihle number of favourite Airs in 
succession, 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 11 May 49/2 His pasticcio, 
or remembrance, rather, of Ronsard, is fale ly delightful 

 Pastiche (past::{). [F. ad. It. pasticcio : sce 
prec.] = prec. 

1878 Swinaurne Pecos & Ball. Ser. 1, 129 (titée) Pastiche. 
1892 Vation (N.V.) 24 Nov. 3096/2 Mr. Sgt is not 
antl plagiarism, but of pastiche, which is a very 
} erent thing. 1899 E. Gosse Life Donne 1. 62 It was 
am to his {Donne’s] Caroline disciples to introduce..a trick 
we an alloy of literary pretence. rg0a I es/o, 

2a Nov. 3/1 It is an extraordinarily clever and un- 
abashed lightning- pastiche of Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence. 

Pastil, pastille (px'stil, prst7l), sh. Also 
i pastoel, 7-8 pastill, 8 pastel, S-9 pastilo. 

Vou. VII, 
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[a. F. pastille (1561 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
pastillus, -um a little loaf or roll of bread, a round 
lozenge, a troche, esp. an aromatic lozenge: a 
word of dim. form of which the primitive is 
nacertain, but which in Romanie was app. asso- 
elated with pasta Paste; cf. It. pastidit ‘little 
pasties, pastelets, chewets’ (Florio 1611); Sp. 
pastillas ‘kindes of mixtures or pastes for to per- 
fume withal’ (Minshew 1599).] 

1. A small roll of aromatic paste prepared to be 
burat as a perfume, now esp. as a fumigator, 
deodorizer, or disinfectant. 

[2616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass tv. iv, To know how to 
make Pastillos of the Dutchesse of Braganza, Coquettas,] 
3658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magie vt. ii. 179 Artificers call those 
pellets which are made of the salts, and the forenamed 

wder and water, Pastils. 1690 SHapwett Am. Bigot i, 

‘le get some Pasteels and atiffen my Whiskers. + 6 
Haas Lex. Techn. 1, Pastills, are Odoriferous Tablets, or 
Trochisks made up of Perfumes or Odorons Bodies, with 
Mucilage of Gam Tragacanth. 1715 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's 
Wes, 422 Certain Spanish Pastils spread a fragrant Odoor 
round the Room. 1835 Mas, Cartvie Lets. I. 19 Burning 
pastilles before statue of Jupiter. 1897 Afldutt's Syst, 
Ated, IV. 791 Pastilles of benzoic acid or of the chloride of 
ammonium are also of service. 

2. A kind of sugared confection of a rounded flat 
shape (often medicated); a troche, lozenge. 

3648 Dicav Closet Open, (1677) 104 Put into the sack 
some ambergreece or ambered-sugar or Pastils. a 1691 
Bovis //ist. Air (1692) 205 Divers pastils or lozanges that 
he was wont to carry in his pockets. 1706 Puititrs s. v., 
Among Confectioners, Pastils are a kind of perfum'd Sugar- 
mee of several Colours, ...as Apricot-Pastils, Cianamoo- 

astils, Orange-flower-Pastils, etc. 1883 F. Axstry Black 
Poodte etc., Sugar Prince 47 Rows of glass jars, containing 
pastilles and jujubes of every colour, shape, and flavour. 

3. = PASTEL? 1, q. v. 

4. A paper tobe containing the composilion 
which, when ignited, causes a pinwheel or similar 
firework to rotate. In recent Dicts. 


5. attrib, and Comb, 

1833 T. Hoox Parson's Dau. 1. ix. 95 His pastite-burning 
dragons. 3835 Wituis Pencillings M1. xiv. 58 Incense-wood 
for my pastille ag 1853 Miss E. S. Snepparn CA. 
Auchester i. eG "he bronze pastille-box. 1884 Knicur 
Dict. Mech. Suppl. Pastille Paper, paper prepared with 
an odoriferous composition. 

lience Pastil, pastille v. érans., to famigate 
with pastils. 

1846 in Woacestea (citing Q. Rev.). 

+ Pasti‘licate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. *pasril- 
Weare, inferred from pastillicans of globular shape.] 
(See quot.) Tlence + Paatilica-tion. 

3656 Biount Glossogr., Pastilicate (p.stilico’, to make in 
form of littl round Balls, to minister Pills, 1658 Paitetrs, 
Pastilication, a making any thing into the form of a pill or 
round ball, 

Pastime (pa‘staim), s4. Forms: 5 pase tyme, 
5-6 passe tyme, 6 passe-tyme (past-tyme, paste- 
-time, past-time), 6-7 passe-time, 7 pas-time, 
7-9 pass-time; 5- pastime (5-6 passctyme, 
passetime, pastyme). [f. Pass v. + TIME: in 
sense I, tr. F. passe-temps: see PASTANCE. Sense 2 
may be an independent formation.] 

1. gen. That which serves to pass the time agree- 
ably ; recteation, diverslon, entertainment, amuse- 
ment, sport; occas. + oceupation (ofs.). (No pi.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 43 The ee ase-tyme that the 
take therat. Lae — Vrtas Patr.(W. de W. 1495) tli. 104 b/t 
[They] came thyder euery daye in maner of passe tyme. 
1826 Tinoare ed, xiii. g Which have not proffeted them 
that have had their pastyme in them. 1573 Woftingham 
Ree. 1V, 139 For pastyme in beyttyng of a bulle, 1635 
Quaaes £vrdl, i x. (1718) 4x Brave pastime, readers, to 
consume that day, Which without pastime flies too swift 
away. 1709 Avvison 7atler No, 119 P 2 Hoge Leviathans 
..take their Pastime as in an Ocean. 1870 Freeman Voom, 
Cong. (ed. 2) I. App. 746 On the road, seemingly by way of 
pastime, he ravages Gaul. 

b, With @ and £/.: A specific form of diversion 
or amusement; a recreation; a sport, a game. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxiii. 76 Teatro nee and 
Lec i La oe 1513 Baapsuaw St, Werburge 
1.1052 The elder prynce..Vsed hankynge, huntynge, for a 
past-tyme, 1562 Rowsotnum Playe Cheasts # iijb, Thesame 
game being a pastime w'out all tediousnes, malice, ..gyle, 


or deceit. 1634 Mitton Cowtws 121 The Wood-Nymphs 
deckt with Daisies trim, Their merry wakes and times 
keep, 1728 Sewe. f/ist, Quakers (1795) 1. ut. 204 He could 


not go to bowls or any other pastime. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. }.i, The sports and pastimes of the inhabitants. 

+2. A passing or elapsing of time; a space of 
time; an interval between two points of time. Ods. 

1494 Faavan Chron, vii. 645 In whiche tyme the 
kynge sent..vnto the forenamed John and bam by man 
meanys lnstannsyd to lene the company of the lordys. /5id. 
666 In the whiche passetyme dyed innumerable people in 
thesayd cytie. 1 Rasrte. (file) The pastyme of people. 
The Cronycles of dyuers realmys and most specyally of the 
realme of Englond. /dfd. (1811) 161 In this pastyme Lf. ¢. 
during this campaign] dyed Geffrey Plantagenet. [1875 
Paarisu Sussex Gloss. Passtime, time passed.]} 

3. attrib., as pastime-ground, -reading, -student, 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. ut. iv, The stranger of the pastime- 
ground was before her. r90a Daity Chron. 22 Jan. 7/2 No 
sensible person in search of pastime-reading will waste time 
and attention upon the ponderons problem-novels, 


PASTLE. 


Pa‘stime,v. Now rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

tl. sair. ‘Vo pass one’s time pleasantly; to take 
one’s pleasure ; to divert, entertain, ot amuse one- 
self; to play. Oés. 

1523 7X Drunkardes title-p., Storyes ryght plesaunte and 
frutefull for all parsones for to pastyme with. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb) a5 They pastyme in theyr prelacies with 
galaunte gentlemen. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 77 The Cat.. 
vseth to pastime or play with the Mouse ere aie devoureth 
hir, 1592 Kvp Sol. § Jers. i. 6 When did Perseda pastime 
in the streetes, But her Erastus ouer-eied her sporte? 

+b. trans. To divert, amuse. Ofs. 

1577 Hanmez Anc, Ecel. Hist. (1663) 162 He being.. linked 
with malefactors to pastime and sport the people. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Serm., Tim, 3424/1 Then must they goe to 
play & pastime them selves, 

2. trans. (nouce-use.) To make a diversion of, 
to amuse oneself with, to find amnsement in. 

a3860 J. A. ALEXANDER ee of Fesus iv. 50 The man 
who pastimes Christ and Lis religion, who allows the Church 
a place among his sources of ainusement..may imagine that 
he really respects religion. 

Hence + Pa‘stiming vh/. 5d. and ffl. a.; also 
+ Pa‘stimer, one given up to pastimes, one 
engaged in sport, 

1573-80 Barer Adv. P 179 Pastiming, or sporting,. .esbave- 


ment. rs8o Hottvaaxn Treas. Fr. Tong, Esbatement, 
pastiming. 1606 Biaxin Ayré-Buriall Ded., In all cam- 


strial prowes and pas-tyming exploits. 1608 Sia J. 
danncton Nugae Ant. (1804) 1. 382 Some idle pastimers 
did diverte themselves with huntinge mallards ia a ponde. 
+ Pastina-ceous,a. Ods. rare. [f. L. pastindca 
parsnip +-Eous.] Of the nature of or akin to the 
parsnip. 
x657 Tomtixson Renou’s Disp. 246 Its root is carnous. .of 
* Peeiinncs sapour. fae 
astinacine (pestinésain). Chem. [f. L. 
pastindca parsnip + -INE5.] The name given by 
Wittstein to a volatile alkaloid distilled from the 
seeds of the parsnip; also found in the root of the 
broad-leaved water-parsnip (Sit latifolinnt), 
1866-77 Watts Dict. Cher. VV.357. 1881 /bid. 3rd Suppl. 


1497. a ; 

+ Pa'stinate, f//.a. Obs. [ad. L. pastind?-us, 
pa. pple. of pastindre to dig: see PAsTINE v.] 
Of land: Dug, prepared for panting: 

exqz0 J'allad. on Fusd. 11. Ke ‘This mon ck al thy soyles 
pastynate With wynes wold filde. dbid. wv. 177 Now 
melon seed. .is sette In places wel ywroughit or pastynate. 

So +Pacatinate v. frans., to dig, loosen by 
digging; + Pacstinated pf/.a., dug, delved; 
+ Pastina‘tion [ad. L. pastindtiou-em), digging. 

61420 Pallad. on Hush, i. 130 In thi pastinated land. 
1623 Cocxeram ut, To Delve, Pastsuate. A Delving, 
Pastination. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Pastinate, to delve or 
dig in a Garden. 1708 Keasev, /'astination (in {/ushandsy), 
the opening, breaking fine, and laying loose of earth in order 
tobe planted. 1724 in Bateev. 1745 Ir. Colusnrella's Husb. 
m1, xvi, The pastinated ground is proper for planting, when 
it isa little moist. bs 

+ Pastine, sd. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pastinum 
a lwo-pronged dibble; the digging and trenching 
of ground; also f/. ground so prepared (Palla- 
dius 4th c.).] Ground prepared for planting by 
digging and trenching. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 429 This mone in places tem- 

rate, oline In pastine or in tables hrynkes sette.  /did. x11. 

Now ther is hoot.. The pechis boon in pastync is to sette. 

+Pastine, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pastin-dre 
to prepare ground (for planting) by digging and 
trenching (Pliny, Columella).] rans. &. To dig 
and trench (gronad) for planting, ete. b. To 
plant in prepared soil, Hence + Pa atining vbl. sb, 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1.772 Lete delne hit deepe Thre 
foote or iiij in wise of pastynayng, That hit may in bit silf 
his moystour kepe. Vid. it. 77 With diche or forgh to 
pastyne hit, no drede is. Fbid, ut. 651 Pasne seed or 
plauntes faat & rare, Pastined depe, ysette in this mone are. 


Pastiness (pé'stinés).  [f Pasty a. + -NESS.] 
Pasty quality, condition, or consistence. 

1608 Torsett, Serpents (1658) 783 Insnarled with the bind. 
ing pastinesse, and tenacious glewish substance of the Web. 
1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire, Sc., Chem, 433 They. .assume 
the condition of intermediate pastiness, 187a Echo 4 Oct. 6 
Their diamonds were conspicuous by their pastiness. 

sms! (pevstin), v6 sd. [f Paste v. + 
-1na 1.) e action of the verb Paste. ; 

L Sticking or fastening with paste. Also atir7d. 

1596 Mestry Bks, (Surtees) 271 For making » new borde, 
and pasting on of the table of Consanguinitie and Affinitie 
set up in the church, itijd. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 
xii. 63 Allow..more than 3 diameters for the pasting. 1871 
G. Macvonato IU Cums. 1. vit. 47 There 1 carried on 
my pasting operations, 1882 Cauireitp & Sawarp Dict, 
Wietlework, “sting Lace, narrow kind of Coach Lace, 
used to conceal rows of tacks, 1883 Goole Weekly Times 
14 Sept. 5/2 A patent paper pasting machine. 

2. The process of reducing to a paste. 

1884 Wart Soap-making v. 42 Well- soft soda .. 
is employed to produce the pasting in the first operation. 

3. slang. A beating, a basting. 

38gr Mavnaw Lond. Labour 1.4rs He..gave me a regular 
pasting. 

Pastique, var. PastequeE Oés., wnter-melon. 

Pastisar, var. PaTissen Oés., pastry-cook. 

+ Pacatle. Ofs. rare. [corm t. or nitered | 
of pastour, PASTERN. (Cf. PesTLE.)] = . 


PASTLER. 


1sgz_ Envor, Astragalus,..the pastle bone in a beast. 
1611 Co1cr., Clapponniere, the huckle, pastle, or pasterne, 
bore of a beast. 

+Pa‘stler. Ods. Forms: 4-3 pasteler(e, 5 
pastlere, -illor, 6 pastlar, pastelar, paistler, 6-7 
pasiler. (ME, and AIF, fasteler= OF, fastellier, 
pastiler (Godef.), Sp. pastelero ‘a man that maketh 
pies or pasties’ (Minsheu 1599), in med.L. paste/- 
larius; £ OF. pasie/ little pie, pasty. 

OF, paste? was cognate with Sp. pastel ‘a little pie made 
of small meat’ (Minshen), It. pastel/o,in pl. pastelli, -eglt 
‘fine little pastics or paste-ineates, tartes, pyes’ (Florio); 
all:—L. pastillus (sec Pastec!, Pastit), but in sense asso» 
ciated with Com. Romanic fasta paste.] 

A maker of pastry; a pastry-cook; a baker. 

1390-1 Zar? Derby's Exp. (Camd.) 64 Pro xliij shephell 
farine frumenti..emptis..de Hankyn Edeyne, pasteler, pro 
diuersis pastelleriis in domo suo factis. ¢1420 Liber Coco- 
rum (1862) 1 Pasteler. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 5442 
Charyte gan neyhen ner, And wolde be-come a pasteler,.. 
Off that flour to make her bred. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 385/2 
Pastlere,. pastil/arius. 1530 Patscr. 252/2 Pastler that 
baketh, pastisier, 1552 Hu oet, Paistler, or maker of fyne 

ist, dulciartus. 15398 Stow Surv. x. (1603) 82 Cookes or 

astelars for the more part in Thames streete. 1657 Howett 
Londinop. 307 Which Cooks (or Pastlers) were admitted to 
n Company. 

Past-master, a master (pa'st,mo:staz). 

1, One who has filled the office of ‘ master’ in a 
guild, civic company, freemasons’ lodge, club, etc. 

1762 Key to Free-Masonry (1785) 7 (Plan) Past-Master, 
with the he and Compasses, and a String of Cords. 1785 
Laws Soc. Royal Arch Afasons 15 That the three Prin- 
cipals, and all Past-masters are stiled, most exceflent, 
1858 Simmonos Dici. Trade, Past-master, one who has 
been master of a civic company, or has filled the chair of 
freemason's lodge. Past-master's Fewel, a freenason’s 
honorary distinction or decoration, worn .. by one who has 
filled the master's chair. 1874 Fraser's Mag. 245 Past- 
master of the Alpine Club, : A 

2. One who is thoroughly proficient or has ripe 
experience in any subject or sphere of action; a 
thorough ‘ master’ (of a subject). Const. 7, of. 

App. this use has arisen partly in allusion to the efficiency 
wie results from having passed through such an office as 
that of master of a freemasons' lodge, etc.; sometimes it 
alludes to the efficiency resulting from having ‘ passed’ the 
necessary training or examination to qualify as ‘master’ in 
any art, science, or occupation; see also PassEa-MASIER. 

1868 [implied in Past-mistacss}. 1877 Besant & Rice 
Son of Vuie.\. xiv. 149 He was Past-Master, Right Worship- 
ful Grand, -Frére Vendradle, in every kind of vice. 1882 
H.C. Merivare Fancit of B. 1. 42 He was a past master 
in the art. 1890 Sfectator 13 Sept. 334 A past-master of 
electioneering tactics. 1892 4 Reeves /lomeward Bound 
46 hey are past masters in extras at some of the largest 
hotels, 1894 Lo. WotseLey Life Mariborough VW. Wi. 117 
Marlborough was a ‘ Past-Master’ in fluency of speech. 

Parst-mi:stress. [After prec.] A woman 
well skilled in some accomplishment or study. 

1863 Miss Braopox Dead Sea Fr. (ed. Tauchn.) IL. vi. 90 
The lovely proprietress... was past-mistress in the art. 1892 
Athenzum 23 July 129/1 Her portrayal of Grimalkin in his 
fiercer mood proves her a past-mistress of cat character. 

Pa'stness. rare. [f. Past pf/. a. + -NESS.] 
The state or condition of being past. 

18a9 Jas. Mite Hum, Mind (1869) Ul. 1x9 To our con. 
clusion, that ‘ Time ' is the equivalent of Pastness, Present+ 
ness, and Futureness, combined, it may be objected. that the 
word ‘Time ' is applicable to all three cases. 1873 WuitxEy 
Orient. Stud, 260 He will thus at a blow..reduce to a state 
of irretrievable pastness, a host of.. philosophical systems, 

Pastophor (pz‘sidfp1), || pastophorus 
(peste fords). Archwol, [a. F. pastophore, ad. 
L. pastophor-us, pl. -phori, a. Gr, nacropépos, f. 
macros a shrine, + ~pdpos carrying. More usually 
in L. form.] One of the order of priests who 
carried shrines of the gods in procession, as fre- 
quently represented in Egyptian art. 

1658 Puittirs, Pastophories, (Greek) the most honourable 
order of Priests among the Egyptians. 1706 — (ed. Kersey), 
Pastophori, certain Priests, whose Business it was, at solemn 
Festivals, to carry the Shrine of the Deity. 1783-97 [see 
below], 1891 tr. De La Saussaye's Hist. Se. Relig. \. 437 
Singers, pastophores, hierodules and others. 

So || Pastopho-rium [L., a, Gr. wacropdpioy or 
waaropopeiov), the apartment of the pastophort 
in the temples of the gods; applicd to a similar 
division of the Temple at Jerusalem (LXX, Jer. 
xlii, 4). Hence, Each of the two apartments, one 
oa each side of the hema, in ancient churches, 
retained in the Greek Charch. 

1753 Cuamuers Cycl. Supp., Pastophoria, in antiquity, the 
apartments near the temples where the pastophori were 
lodged. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XLV. 6/1 The cells or 
apartments near the temples, where the pastophori lived, 
were called pastophoria, 1839 YeoweLy Anc. Brit, Ch. xii, 
(1847) 133 It has an outbuilding which accords with the 
deseriptioas of the ancient pastophorium. 


Pastor (pastas), sé. Forms: 4~7 pastour, 6 
-oure, -ure, 6- pastor. [ME. and AF. pastour, 
= OF. pastor, pastur (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
pastér-em shepherd, lit. ‘ feeder, giver of pasture’, 
agent-n. from pase-cre to feed, give pasture to, 
Ta 16th c. the ending was changed to -or after L.) 

1. A herdsman or shepherd. Now sensual. 

1362 Lanci. /, #72. A. xt. 300 Pore peple as ploujmen and 
pastours of bestis. 1484 Caxton Fadles of -Esop m. i, Of 


the pastonr or herdman. 1596 Iitz-Grrrrey Sir /, Drake 
(1881) 19 Above the pitch of pastors rurall recede. 1609 


542. 


Brare (Douay) Ezek. xxxiv. comm., Pastors do lawfully 
eate of the milke of their flock. 1774 Pennant Zour Scot, 
in 1772. 107 Flocks of sheep, attended by little pastors, 
1885 A. H. Keane in ¥rnl. Anthrop. inst, XV. 225 Of 
these nomad pastors there are two classes: x. Those who 
always stay with their herds. .. 2, Those who.. migrate to 
the coast. ges 

2. A shepherd of souls; one who has the spiritual 
oversight over a company or body of Christians, 
as bishop, priest, miaister, etc.; sfec. the minister 
in charge of a church or congregation, with par- 
ticular reference to the spiritual care of his ‘ flock’. 

1377 Lanot. P. P72, B. xv. 488 Pei wil[ne] a name, To be 
pastonrs and preche. ¢1450 Hottano //owlat 80.Fayne 
wald I wyte,.. ee is fader of all foule, pastour and pape, 
1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Praycr, Catech., To submitte my 
selfe to all my gonernours, teachers, spirituall pastours, and 
maisters. /id., Order. Priests, Ta be the messengers, the 
watchemen, the Pastours, and the stewardes of the Lorde, 
to tenche, to premonisshe, to feede, and prouyde for the 
Lordes famylye. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) “A. iv. 11 He..gaue 
some to be Apostles,.. and some Pastonrs leardier versions 
shepherds) and Teachers. 1596 Dataymete tr. Leslie's 
dlist, Scot, vt. go Robert Schau, quha pastour was of the 
parischone of Minto. 1627 Cosin's Collect. Priv. Devot., 
Prayer Ember Weeks 356 So rule and gouerne the hearts 
and minds of thy seruants, the Bishops and Pastors of thy 
Flocke, that they may Jay bands suddenly an no man, but 
letc.]. 1641 Mitton Ch. ovt. \iv, Wks, (1853) 112 Wherein 
.. is the office of a Prelat excellent above that of a Pastor? 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 111. x. 233 Each city was to 
have its own pastor. 4833 Hr. Maatinrav Three Ages u. 
36 A young Presbyterian clergyman, the beloved pastor of 
a large congregation, 1878 R. W. Dace Lect. Preach. viii. 
224 Most of you... are to he pastors of churches, not mis- 
sionaries or evangelists. 

3. One who cxercises protecting care or guidance 
over a number of people. 

exg00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 94 Kynge ys be 
Pastour of Barours. a@1529 Sxettron Bh Three Fooles 
Wks. 1843 I. 203 Romulus and Remus .. were pastours, for 
they establyshed lawes in the citie. 1603 Bacon Adz, 
Learn, 11. xxi, §8 A Moses or a David, pastors of their 

eople, 1715-20 Pore fiiad xiv. 612 His people's pastor, 
Piepercce fell. 1897 Daily News 6 July 4/1 Two good 
‘Unionists’ told against their pastors and masters on the 
Treasury bench, i 

4, Ornith. A genus of starlings(Temminck, 1815) 
of which the species Pastor roseus (see OUZEL 2 b) 
is an occasional visitor to the British islands. 

1825 Seray /llustr, Brit, Ornith, 1.94 The Rose-colonred 
Pastor, the Rose-colonred Ourel.. of different ornithologists. 
1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds 11. 100 In the genus 
Pastor..the hill... is compressed. 1894 R. B. Snare 
trandbk: Birds Gt. Brit. 1. 26 tn addition to its brilliant 
plumage, the Pastor has an enormous crest. 

5. ‘A small tropical fish (Nomeus Gronovit) 
that lives among the tentacles of the hydrozoan 
Physalia or Portuguese man-of-war; hence called 
Portuguese maa-of-war fish’ (Webster Supp/, 1902), 

6B. Comé., as pastor-ltke adj. 

1641 Mitton Xeform. ni. Wks. (1851) 68 The Pastorlike 
and Apostolick imitation of meeke and unlordly Discipline, 
1670 — dist. Eng. im, ibid. 97 To tbe ignominy and scandall 
of thir pastorlike profession, 18g1 I. ‘Lavior Wesley (1852) 
240 The tess skillful, or the less pastor-hearted, minister. 

Hence Pa‘storess, a female pastor; Pa‘stor- 
hood,a body of pastors: = PASTORATE 2; Pa'storize 
v. trans., to provide with a pastor or pastors ; 
Pa‘storless a., lacking a pastor; Pa‘storling, 
a feeble or incompetent pastor. 

1887 Amer, Missionary (N.Y.) Mar. 7 
training is now under the direction a the *pastoress, 
Mrs. M——. 1839 ##es 15 July, The political brawlings 
of the dissenting “pastorhood. 1888 Guardian 5 July 933/3 
Difficulties of *pastorising sinall scattered les. @17iT 
Ken Hyrnnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ITI, 30 *Pastorless the 
Flock remain’d. 1624 R. Hate tr. BS. Hails Noah's 
Dove 7 Negligent *pastorlings .. which haue more heed to 
their whe ties than to the soules of their people. 

Pastor (pa:sto:), v. 
to shepherd.| 

Tl. crans, To take care of (beasts) ; to shepherd, 

3687 Cuuacnvarn Worth, Wales (1876) 97 Nor heard of 
Beasts, to pastor and to feede. 

2. To take charge of (a spiritual flock) as pastor, 

1872 J. Ross Ministry of Reconcil. 47 When any church is 
pastored hy a minister as his sole work. 1884 Regions 
Beyond Mar., The flock .. which he lovingly pastored. 

llence Pavstoring vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1623 Arcesaury Serm. 5 But J..repaire, for the Catholike 
veritie, to the Church, where the pastoring eagles are. 1894 
Kingdom (Minneapolis) 20 Apr., Having givea balf his tife 
to pastoring and preaching. 

astor, obs. form of PasTURE. 

|| Pastorra. Ods. [It., Sp. pasidra, in OF. 
Pastore shepherdess ; fem. of Pastore, pastor.) A 
shepherdess. 

1612 Snecton Quix. 11, iv. (1620) 81 She that goes vp and 
downe these plains and hits among vs in the habite of a 

astora, 1621 Laoy M. Wrotn Urania 354 The Princesse 
of Rhodes was like a Pilgrime, of Lemnos like a Pastora. 

Pastorable, variant of PASTURABLE. 

Pastorage (pa‘strédz). rare, [See -acr.] 

tL. The function of a pastor, spiritual oversight 
or guidance. Obs. rare}. 

1662 Perry Taxes in Tracts, etc. (1769) 2 A third branch 
of the public charge is that of the pastorage of men’s souls, 

2. A pastor’s house; a prssonkes or manse, 

1883 B. Haare Carguines |Woods ii. 39 The ‘ pastorage’, 
as it was .. called, .. [was] built of brick. 1897 E Waaune 


The industrial 


[f. prec. sb.: cf. 40 herd, 
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Tales Old Regime 226 The Protestant chaplain in the 
pastorage. 

Pastoral (pa'stéril), a. and sb. Also 7 erron. 
pastural, fad. L. pasiéra/ts, f. pastér-em: see 
Pastor sé, and -au. Cf. F. pastoral, in 12-13th ¢, 
pastural, Sp. pastoral, lt. pastorale.] A. adj. 

I. L Of or perens to shepherds or their 
occupation; of the nature of a shepherd; relating 
to, or occupied in, the care of flocks or herds. 

1432-50 tr, /Vigden (Rolls) 11. 229 Tubal exercisede firste 
musike to alleniate the tediosenes pastoralle (L. évdium 
pastorale). 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Pastoral and rustical 
occupatione, 1600 Horan Livy 1x. xxxvi 340 They were 
clad in pastoral weeds like heardmen. 1634 Mitton Comnus 
#5 Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 1794 Mas. 

ADCLIFFE A/yst, Udoipho vi, Fruits, cream, and all the 
pastoral luxury his cottage afforded. 
Hist, dnd. \1. 613 Vahabited by pastoral tribes, who live in 
tents. 31849 H. Steruens Bk. of Farne (ed. 2) 1. 532/1 
Pastoral farms, devoted to sheep. 1859 Cornwauts Vew 
World 1, 108 ‘Yhe Green Hills, a pastoral station, and 
twenty-five miles from Melbourne. 

2. Of land or country: Used for pasture. Hence 
of scenery or its features; Having the simplicity or 
natural charm associated with such country. 

1790 Cowrea AMother’s Pict. 53 Once we call’d the past'ral 
house our own. 1794 Mas. Rapveuirre Afyst. Udolpho i, 
The pastoral Jandscapes of Gnieane and Gascony. 1814 
Worpsw. Varrow Vistted vi, The grace of forest charms 
decayed, And pastoral melancholy, 1847 Grotr Greece IL 
xxiv. JIT. 564 Epirus is essentially a pastoral country. 
tea ceed utde Eng. Lakes (2579 42 The scenery 
round Esthwaite Water is purely pastoral. 

3. Of literature, music, or works of art: Por- 
traying the life of shepherds or of the country; 
expressed in pastorals, 

1581 Siontv Aol. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Is it then the Pastorall 
Poem which is misliked? 1641 Mitton C4. Govt. i. Introd, 
Wks. (1847) 43/2 The Seripture..affords usa divine pastoral 
drama in the Song of Solomon. 1751 Mas, Derany in Life 
& Corr. (1861) LIT. 52 Pretty pastoral music. 1779-81 Jee 
son L. P., Phillips Wks. 1V.193 The Italians soon transferred 
Pastoral] Poetry into their awn language..and all nations 
of Europe filled volumes with Thyrsis and Damon, and 
Thestylis and Phyllis. 1860 Ruskin Afod, Paint. V.1x. 6 198 
Pastoral, .. consisting usually of simple tandscape, .. with 
figures, cattle, and domestic buildings. 1895 C. H. Heeroro 
Spenser's Sheph, Cal. Introd. 27 Drama and romance 
dialogue and lyric, satire and epigram, had all. invested 
themselves in pastoral disguise. ay, there were examples 
even of the pastoral sermon and the pastoral prayer. 

II. 4, Of or pertaining to a pastor or shepherd 
of souls; having relation to the spiritual care or 
guidance of a ‘flock’ or body of Christians, 

Pastoral epistles, a collective name given to the epistles 
of Paul to Timothy and ‘Titns, which deal largely with the 
work ofa pastor, Pastoral staff= Crozier ‘ 

1526 Be, funsTact Prociam. in Foxe A. & AY. (1583) 1017/2 
By the duty of our pastoralt office. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, 
Prayer Cert. Notes Ministr, Thinges, His pastorall staffe 
in bis hande. mai! Statutes in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch, 
sree) 63 Not called..to a pastorall charge. 1640 Witte 
in R, Baillie Canterd, Sel/-Convict. 75 Some private forme 
of pastnrall collation with their flock. 1781 Gianon Decé. 
& F. xxxii, IM. 184 The pastoral labours of the archhisho 
of Constantinople. 1836 Arnocn in Stanley Life (1845) 11. 
22, 1 am..engaged upon the three Pastoral Epistles, 1858 
J. Puactias Direct, Angi. 18 The Pastorat Staff in form 
somewhat resembles a shepherd's crook. 

B, sd. (Elliptical uses of the adj.) 

I. +1. Aperson of pastoral occupatioa,ashepherd 


or herdsman. Ods, rare—}. 

1 Barley.Breake (1877) 5 Old Etpin with his sweete 
and lonely May Would air prepare (as Pastorals vie to doe) 
To keepe their sheep, . F 

+2. f7. Pastoral games or pastimes. O85, rave—’. 

1586 Sipnev Arcadia 1. (1590) M v, To know whether it 
were not more requisite for Zelmanes hurt to rest, then sit 
vp at those pastimes; and she. earnestly desiring to haue 
Pastorals, Basilius commanded it should be at the gate of 
the lodge. . 4 4 ; 

3. A poem, play, or the like, ia which the life 
of shepherds is portrayed, ofien ia an artificial 
and conventional manner ; also extended to works 
dealing with simple rural and open-air life: 

3584 in Cunningham Aects. Revels (Shaks. Soc.) 188 A 

torall of Phillyda and Choryn presented and enacted 
ome her Matie by her highnes servauntes on St Stephens 
daic, 1589 Freminc (f7t/e) The Bvcoliks of Pvblivs Virgilivs 
Maro, .. otherwise called his Pastoralls, or Shepherds Meet- 
ings. ¢16s0 Roainson Mary Afagd, Ded. 5 Some... 
Cronicles and Warlicke strains admire; Others a deepe 
conceited Pastorall. 1706 Watsu Let. to Pope 24 June, 
In looking over my old Italian Books, I find a great many 
Pastorals and Piscatory Plays, 1838 Lytton Alice v. vin, 
Persons of our rank donot marry Jike the Corydon and 
nee of a pastoral. — , 
. A pastoral picture or scene in art. , 

819 Keats Ode Grecian Urn 45 © Attic shape! Fair 
attitude | with brede Of marble men and maidens ovet- 
wrought, With forest branches and the trodden weed; Thou 
silent form. ..Cold Pastoral! 1903 H’ests. Gaz, 23 Now. 
2/2 The most striking of the Gainsboronghs..is the Jarge 
‘pastoral’ which hangs in the middle of the North Wall. 

c. Afus. = PASTORALE 1. ; 

2833 TuackEeay Lng. //tm, iv. (1853) 176 The pretty, tittle 
personages of the pastoral..dance their loves to a minuet+ 
tune played on a hird-organ. A 

4, Pastoral poetry as a form or mode of literary 
composition, coal A 

1598 Meas Pallad. Tamia 284 As Theocritus in me 
Virgil and Mantuan in Latine, Sanazar in Italian, are the 
best for pastorall. 1602 Suaks, Mave u. if, 416 The best 
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Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, Comedie, Historie, 
Pastorall. 1713 Pore Guard. No. 40 ¥ 2 The first rule of 
pastoral, that its idea should be taken from the manners of 
the golden age, and the moral formed Pad the representa- 
tion of innocence. 1829 Hoop In The Gent 181 The Golden 
Age is not to be regilt; Pastoral is gone out, and Pan 
extinc, 1895 C. H. Herrorp Spenser's Sheph. Cal, Introd. 
36 Pastoral, from Vergit onward, has been persistently 
allegorical. 

II. 5. a. ‘A book relating to the cnre of 


souls’ (J.). 
Cf. the title of St, Gregory's Cura Pastoralis, : 
31395 Purvey Aemonsér. (1851) 3 This article is taught bi 
seynt Gregori in his mo and in his pastoralis, 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87 b, So sayth saynt Gregory 
in his pastoralles. 1632 Herseer Country Parson Vo Rdr., 
Others..may..add to those points which I have observed, 
until the Book grow to a complete Pastoral, 1824 Watt 
Bibt. Brit 1. sv. St. Gregory, A Pastoral, or a ‘Treatise on 
the Duties ofa Pastor. 1892 C. G. M'Cate 237, Worship 
Presb, Scot. i, 20 Among the books are a Pastoral [etc.}. 
b. A letter from a spiritual pastor to his flock ; 


esp. a Ictter from a bishop to the clergy or people 


of his diocese. 

1865 Lucky Ration. (1878) 1. 143 The pastorals of French 
bishops occasionally relate a penicons of the Virgin. 1885 
Manch, Exat, 17 Feb. 5/6 t ¢ Lenten pastoral. .was read 
in tho Roman Catholic churches of the archdiocese of 
Dublin on Sunday. ; 

c. fi. The pastoral epistles: see A. 4. 

rot Dona in Expositor July 71 In considering the 
authorship of the Pastorals. 1903 Denney Death of Christ 
tt, 125 Leaving out the Pastornts, Paut wrote his other 
epistles withln the space of ten years, 

6. A pastoral staff, a crozier. 

1658 fist, Queen Christina 407 They showed her the rod 
of Moses, the * ngeeal of Aaron, Arca Foederis [etc.). 1674 
Lond. Gas. No. 670/4 The Officers at Arms carrying the 
Pastoral and Mitre. 1903 Mesto. Gas. 15 July 1/2 Twenty- 
eight tiaras ornamented with precious stones, .. sixteen 
pastorals ln gold and precious stones. 

7. Conib., as pastoral-maker, -monger. 

1713 Steece Guard. No. 30 » 2 The generality of pastoral. 
writers. @1720 Suerrierp (Dk. Buckhm.) IVs. (1753) 1. 
146 Whose simple eieesons a pastoral-maker, 1783 
Beatx KAe?, (2812) Lt. 113 Our common Pastoral-mongers. 

Hence Pa‘atorally adv.; Pa'storalness. 

1752 Newton Milton, Lycides 193 note, Mr. Richardson 
conceives that by this last verse the poet says (pastorally) that 
he is hastening to, and eager on new work. 1887 ‘Saran 
Tyres’ (Miss H. Keddie) Disappeared iv. 72 Where was a 
Curious sort of gentle pastoralness tempering its profundity. 
.. There was not a don..that did not appear..intimate with 
wild flowers and wild birds. 1899 Somervitte & Ross 
frith R. Af. 232 A life pastorally compounded of Petty 
Sessions and lawn-tennis parties. 

Pastoral (parstéral), 7. [f prec} dtr. in phr. 
to pastoral it, To play the shepherd or shepherdess. 

1828 Lights & Shades 11. 298 Misses pastoraling it in their 
ssSausage curls, 1891 J. W. Hates in Athenxum 1 Aug. 
159/3 Simichidas proposes that they shall pastoral it to- 
Seether :-—BoveodcagdunerGa, 

Pastoral, obs. variant of Pastunat. 

| Pastorale (pastori-le). PI. -ali (-2'1/), -ales. 
[It., sb. use of pastorale adj. Pastorau.] 

1. Afus. a. An instrumental composition in 
pastoral or rustic style, or in which pastoral sounds 
and scenes are represented; usually a simple 
melody in 6-8 time. b. An opera, cantata, or 
other vocal work, the ee of which is pastoral. 

1924 Short Explic. For. Wds. lus. Bhs. Pastorale, is an 
Air composed after a very sweet, easy, gentle Manner, in 
Imitation of those Airs which slitpheds are supposed to play. 
1982 Char. in Aas. Reg. 11/2 In Christmas time, all quarters 
of Naples resound with /'astorali or Sicitiane, a kind of 
simple rural music, executed hy..shepherds, upon a species 
of bagpipes. (1866 Encet Nat. Alusic i. 9 The theme of 
the Pastorale in Handel's ‘ Messiah ' has been derived from 
the Pifferari, Itatian peasants, 1880 W. B. Squine in Grove's 
Dict, Afus. U1. 670 Pastorales had their origin in Italy, 
where..the study of the Eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil 
led to the stage representation of pastorat dramas, 

« = PASTOURELLE, 

1864 Trevetyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 197 When one 
couple is dancing *Trélise', and another ‘ Pastorale’. 

Fastoralism (parstériliz’m), [See -1sM.] 
i astoral quality or character; the action or practice 
of dealing with pastoral or rural life; the pastoral 
style In literature ; a pastoral trait or affectation. 

1864 Ruskin Lect. Archit. tii. 167 Claude embodies the 
foolish pastoralism. 1873 Masson Drumz. of Lfawth. iv. 38 

There is something of the same sustained pastoralism, the 
Saine poetical tact, 1880 Vern. Lee Sénd. /fay iii, 148 The 
effeminate pastoralisms of the dying seventeenth century. 

Pastoralist (parstdrilist). [See -187.] 

LA pet of pastorals, 

1793 Drayton's IW’ks. 588 Spenser is the prime Pastoralist 
of "Eneinse, 188s Grosart Spenser's Wes. MTL. p. liv, 
Quotations from representative ‘ Pastoralists * (if the name 
be allowahle). 

2. One who lives by keeping flocks of sheep or 
cattle; spec. (Australia) a sheep-farmer, a squatter. 

1880 Gentl, Mag. CCXLVI. 62 The outside districts, 
Oceupied only hy pastoralists. oe Times 14 Oct. 7/% 
Representatives of the newly furmed Pastoralists’ or Squat- 
ters’ Union. 

Pastorality (pastreliti). fad. med.L. 
repeal f, pastordlis PASTORAL: see -ITY.] 

‘astoral quality or character; ¢raus/. something 
pastoral; a little pastoral figure. - 

1831 T, G, Waisewricur Ess, § Crit, (1880) 190 Little 
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china pastoralities. 1 R. D. Warp Chatsworth 1. 17 
The cockacy pastoralities of Wiesbaden. 1875 W. Cory 
Lett. & Fruls. (1897) 383 Even sentiment has a touch of 
natar. torality in ie. lll 

Pastoralize (pa'stéralolz), 7. [Sce -1zz.] 

1, trans. To make pastoral or rural. 

1825 Examiner 34/1 A pretty little pastoralized edition of 
Kensington Gardens. 

2. To put into or celebrate in a pastoral. 

1839 Blackw., Mag. XLV. 536 It would never have 
answered to pastoralize the prattle which was heard in the 
streets and forums of Syracuse. 84a United Service Mag. 
11.6 Izaak Watton pastoralized the artinto popularity. 1895 
C.H. Nerrory Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Introd. 43 A somewhat 
clumsy attempt to pastoralise Bion's dainty myth. 

3. ‘To guide or take charge of Nee 

1870 Tverman ¥. IWesiey 1. 420 The time of the two 
Wesleys was now employed in pastoralizing the societies 
they had formed. 

4, twir. To ‘do’ the pastoral; to occupy oneself 


with pastoral music. cof/oq. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 39 A second set... pastoralising 
over the tittle musical pieces of the ‘ Vaudeville © 

Pastorate (pa'storct), [ad. med. L. pastordtus 
office of pastor; in mod.F. pastorat (Littré).] 

1. The office or position of a pastor; the tennre 


of such office. 

1995 Ezna Stives cited in Webster 2828. 1828 Weaster, 
Pastorate, the office, stale or jurisdiction of a spiritual pastor. 
1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1897) 1V. xi. 124 They insisted on 
his assuming the pastorate. 190% Scofswtan g Mar. 8/8 
Recottections from a Border pastorate of twenty years, 

2. A body of pastors, pastors collectively. 

1846 Worcester, Pastorate, the office or body of pastors. 
Fe. Rev. 1878 Bayne Perit. Rev. i. a3 The pastorate of 
Scotland, dependent... for its existence on its representing the 
«national feeling, 1894 7imes 14 Aug. 15/3 It is not..a 
question of celibate brotherhoods versxs a married pastorate, 

+ Pastorel. 06s. rare—'. [a. OF. pastorel, in 
mod.F, pastourcan, L. pastéralis: see PASTORAL] 


A shepherd, a herdsman. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3121 Poueralle and pastorelles passede 
one altyre, With porkes to pasture at the price yates. 

Pastoress to Pastorling: see Pastor s4. 

+ Pasto‘rical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Pastor, after 
oratorical, etc.) = PASTORAL a. 

1369 J. Sanroro tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 7b, Pastorical 
songes of loue, 1603 H. Curettte Fag. Alourn. Garui. 
Civ, Kuer to heare Pastoricall song againe. 

+ Pa:storist. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pastor + -1st.] 
An actor of pastoral plays. 

1626 Mioptet0n Mayor Queenborough v.i. 77 Comedians, 
tragedians,. -Pastorists, hamourists, a 

+Pastoritial, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. pastorict-zs, 
-itius (f. Pastor Pastor) + -AL.] Of a pastoral 
sort or kind; pastoral. 

1654 Gayton leas. Notes tu. xiit, 160 Such rare straines, 
and so exactly sung, rais‘d their opinion, (that it was not 
pastoritiall, nor any Doras that sang). 1728 Nortn Jere. 
Alusic (1846) 8 Considering how usefull singing was in the 
pastoritiall life. | 

+ Pastori-‘tious, a. [fas prec. + -ous,] = prec. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Pastoral, Pastoritious, belonging 
toa Shepherd, or Pastor, Shepherdly, Rural. 

Pastorly (pa'stasli), a. ft. Pastor + -Ly 1.) 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a pastor ; pastor-like. 

1616 Cuameney Voc, Bps, 222 A fatherly, or pastorlic ad- 
monition to the Emperour. 1641 Mitton Ae/orne. i. Wks. 
(1851) 62 How he can reject the Pastorly Rod, and Sheep- 
hooke of Christ,..and not feare to fall under the iron Scepter 
of his anger. 1859 Busnnets in Life xx. 423, E shall look 
back... with longings..on these pastorly works and cares, 

Pastorn, obs. form of PasTERN. 

Pastorship (pa'stafip). [f Pastor +-suip.] 
The dignity, office, or function of a pastor; a 
pastorate. 

1563 Foxe 4. § Jf, 1353/1 He [Latimer] dyd of his own 
fre accorde resigne..his Pastorsbip. 1657 J. SERGEANT 
Schism Dispach't 53 The Pope's Universal Pastorship. 1 
Baxter Par, Congres. 32 They null not the Parochia 
Pastorship, 18a W, Taytor in Monthly Mag. LI. 35 It 
-. occasioned his being invited to a pastorship at Riga. 
1882-3 W. M. Taytor in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
Il. 932/1 An office which he held in conjunction with his 
assistant pastorship. i 

+ Pa‘story, a. la L, pastori-us of or belong- 
ing to a shepherd, f. pasfor : see -y.]_ Pastoral. 

1752 Tver in Newton's Milton, Lycidas 163 note, So the 
Pastory Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney. _ 

Pastose (pestdv's), 2. Painting. (ad. It. pasteso 

asty, ‘fall of paste, plum-fat; also soft and yct 
ull in handling’ (Florio), ‘soft, plump, fat’ 
(Baretti). Cf. Impasto.] Charged or loaded with 
paint. So Paatorsity. 

1784-98 J. Baray in Lect. Parad. vi. (1848) 223 To have a 
greater degree of pastosity or charging of colour on those 
parts. 1893 A/ag. Art 237 That Egstosity, peculiar to the 
master, 1901 Atheveune 31 Aug. 293/2 The rich and liquid 
React of the paint, the luminous shadows and pastose 

ights. 
astour, obs. form of Pastor, Pastore. 

| Pastourelle (pastzrel). [Fr., = little shep- 
herdess, shepherdess’s song, fourth figure in a 
quadzille; fem. of pastourcan; = It. pastore/la 
‘a prettic Shephcardesse’ (Florio), fem. of fuasto- 
rello, dim. of Pastore shepherd,] One of the figures 
in a quadrille, resembling the dance of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, 1890 in Ceat, Dict. 


| pastura 


PASTURAGE. 


Pastport, obs. corrnpt form of Passport. 

Pastren, -on, -one, obs. forms of PASTERY. 

Pastry (pé'stri). Also 6 pastrye, palatric, 
6-7 pasterie, -tory(o,-trie, 7 pastrea, 8 paistrey. 
{app. f. Paste sé. +-enx, -ry. Cf. OF. pastaieriz, 
-orerit, -eirte in same sense, f. pastater, -oter, -cier, 
-eer pastry-cook (L. type *pastatidrius, f. pastata; 
see Pasty s6.).] 


1. The collective term for articles of food made 
of paste (see Past# 5d. 1), or of which paste forms 
an essential part; now only applied to such articles 
when baked, as pies, tarts, etc. 

1539 eee, pastry-house below). 1544 Puarr Kegim. Lyfe 
(1553) IT iij, Beware of. .spicery, pastry, and bread not very 
well lenened. 1648 Heanicx ffesper., T'o his Bovke xiii, 
Lest rapt from hence, I see thee lye Torn for the use of 
pasterie: ..Or see the grocers in a trice, Make hoods of thee 
to serve out spice. aya Mitton #7. A. 1. 343 Meats of 
noblest sort..In past ilt, 1841 Lane Arad, Nts. 1. 124 
The diet. .includes a farge variety of pastry. 1844 Dicxrss 
Mart, Chuz. xii, Tarta wherein the raspberry jam coyly 
withdrew itself. behind a lattice-work of pastry. 

+2. A place where pastry is made. Oés. exe. 
fist. 

1570 Levins Afanif. r0s/2t A Pastrye, pistortum. 13; 
B. Goocr (hike flush. 1. (1586) 10b, fone isa Banke 
house and a Pastrie with two Ouens. 1592 Suaks. Row, § 
ud. w. iv. 2 They call for Dates and Quinces in the 
Pastrie, 1667 Paimatt Crty & C. Burld. 150 A Pastery or 
Larder. ¢1710 Ceuia Fiennes Diary (1888)66 Their kitching, 

stry, and pantry. 1883 A. Dosson in ae liustr. Mag. 
oy. 81/2 To the right... were. .inferior buildings and offices, 
—kitchens, cellars, pastries, spiceries, bakehouses. 

+3. The art and business of a pastry-cook. Ods. 

e1710[sce pastry-school below). 1718 Stence. Spect, No. 314 
P13 The whole Art of Paistrey and Preserving. 1752 J. 
Miopreton & H. Howaro (fitle) Five Hundred New 
Receipts in Cookery, Confectionery, Pastry [etc.]. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pastry-board (= PastE- 
ROARD 4), -cutier, -deity (cf. bread-god, BREAD 56.1 
10), -Aouse (cf. sense 2 above), -making, -man 
(= Pastry-cook), -meat, -school, -shop, -slab, 
-veudor, -work, a 

1902 Daily Chron. 25 Jan. 8/4 Strew fine bread crumbs 
over the Beary Weare: féid., Stamp them into fancy 
shapes with a “pastry cutter. ¢16a5 Br. Hatt Sernt. Def 
Cruelty Wks, 1837 V. 229 ‘hey fall down upon their kaces, 
and thump their breasts; as beating the heart, that will 
not enough beleeve in that “pastry-deity. 1539 Crom. 
weit Let. 24 Apr. in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) 11. 220 
genie sergeant of your graces “pasterye house. 1742 

HENSTONE Schoolmistress xxxii, In *pastry kings nnd 

neens th'allotted mite to spend. 1682 ri Rose (f#t/e) Per- 

fect School of Instructions. .shewing the Whole Art of a 
Master of the Household, .. Master Cook, and Master 
*Pastryman, 1712 Avoison Sfect. No. 251 #10 ‘The Pastry- 
man, commonly known by the Name of the Colly-Molly- 
Poff. 1691 tr, Eoutlianne's Frauds Romish Monks 222 
Confects, Neats-Tongues, Bononia Sausages, and fine 
*Pastry-meat. ¢1710 in Ashton Soc. Life QO. Amue (1882) 
1. 24 To all Voung Ladies at Edw. Kidder’s “Pastry 
School in Little Lincoln's Ina Fields, are taught all Sorts 
of Pastry and Cookery [etc.]. 1809 Sporting Wag. XXXI1L. 
281 ‘The sewing-school, the pastry-school, were then essential 
branches of female education. 1656 Eant_Mowst. tr. Bocca- 
lint’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. xliv. (1674) 59 The * Pastry-Sho 
in the corner of the Herb-market. 1837 Dicnens Pick. it, 
The propriety of enforcing the heated “pastry-vendor’s pro- 
position. 1565 Coorer 7hesanrws, Opus pistorium, *pastcrie 
woorke, 1705 Lastry-Cook's Vade dtccum tile-p,, Receipts 
for making all sorts of Pastry-work. 

Pa‘stry-cook. One whose occupation it is to 
make pastry or articles of food in which pastry is 
an essential part; now ¢sf. one who makes soch 
articles for public sale. 

171s Steere Spect. No. 304 ? 4 He may be allowed to sell 
them..to bis good Customers the Pastry-Cooks. 1855 
Kinosrey Itesiw. Ho! viii, As a ragged boy eyes the cakes 
in a pastrycook's window. j 

attrib, soa Med. Jrni, VILL 159 They..ought to give 
place to lac amygdale, pastry-cook-whey, or even common 


| water. 1897 I’esten, Gas. 4 Feb. 3/3 One of the most suc- 


cessful new notions for the toque is suggested hy a chef's 
cap... The pastrycook crown is the name to which this very 
seyant toque answers. 

Hence Pa‘atrycoo:kery. 

1860 Sara in Cornh. Mag, 1. 275 This Arabian Nights’ 


trycookery. 
*Pasttime, past-tyme, obs. forms of PASTIME. 


Pasturable (pacstiiirab’l), z. Also 7 pastor- 
able. if Pasture sd. or ¥. + -ABLE: cf. obs, F. 
Ye (1534 in Godef, also in Cofgr.).] That 
may he pastured ; fit for pasture; affording pasture. 
1577 Hanzison England. viii. in Holinshed Chron. 1. 14/1 
The South part is pasturable and breedeth Conyes. 1632 
Litucow 7 rap. v1. 292 We pitched our Tents in a pastorable 
plaine. ie Buackstone Comm. li. iii. 34 All_these 
species, of pasturahble common, may be and ay are 
limited as to number and time. 1840 /raser’s Mag. XXII. 
605 Some forty or filty acres, arable or pasturable. 
Hence Pasturabi‘lity. : 
1879 Athenarxm No. 2696. 817 According to the arability, 
or, if we may coin a new word, pasturahility of the land. 
Pasturage (passtiiirédz). Also 7-8 pastorage. 
[a. OF. pasturage (12-13th c. in Godef. Compi.), 
mod.F. pditrrage, f. pasturer to PASTURE: see -act.] 
1. The action or occupation of pe grazing. 
sepgee OFT Diet hla ae 7 That they should.. make 
the Countrey a Desart: sothat | iShould oeverafters i pe 
other thing, but for pasturage of a se AL 


PASTURAGIOUS. 


Rem, Wks. (1660) 257 The grasse in the Church-yard may 
not be used to any pasturage. 1751 Jounson Aambler 
No, 161 pa For the shelter of woods or convenience of 

asturage. 1883 Hr. Martineau Vaniderput & S$. vi. 100 
Fite] lamented that this soil was not already fit for pasturage. 


2. Grass or other herbage for cattle to feed on; 


= PASTURE sd, 3. 

1sqo Act 32 Hen, VII, c.7 $1 Tithes of cornes, hay, 
pasturages. 1632 Lirucow 7raz.11. 4 Abounding in cornes, 
wines, bestiall and pastorage. 170a Aopison Dial, Medals 
ii, 124 The riches of the Country consisted chiefly in flocks 
apd pasturage, 1887 Ruskin Praterita 11. xi. 379 A waste 
of barren rock, with pasturage only for a few goats. 

fransfand fig. 1821 Lams Edfa Ser. 1. Mackery End, She 
was tumbled ., into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading,..and browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage. 1846 J. Baxter Lidr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 
2 Pasturage.—Those who are desirous of profiting by their 

es should plant, to a certain degree, for their provision. 
3. Pasture-land; a piece of grazing land; = 


PASTURE sd. 4, 

@1533 Lo. Derners f/vom cv. 351 A, ye vyllaynes, this 
pasturage is myn,..in an yt houre ye put your beestes here 
to pasture. a 1623 W. Pensre Zachary in Serm.x Cor. xv. 
18-19, etc. (1629) 159 Within their proper grounds and 
Pasturages, 1732 ArBuTHNOT Rudes of Diet in Aliments, 
ete. 254 The Flesh of Oxen, Sheep, and Deer in different 
Pasturage. 1820 Scott Afonast, i, The sheep-walks and 
hills,.annexed to the township, to serve as pasturage to the 
community. 1900 G.C. Broprick Alem, § fipressions 291 
They are rend inferior in forests, pasturages, and pic- 
turesque chdlets. , 

4, Sc. Law. The right of pasture. 

2693 Stair /nst. (ed. 2) 1. vii. § 14 Common Pasturage is 
ordinarly Constitute by the Charter of the Dominant Ground, 
expressing the Clause with common Pasturage. 1873 Bed/'s 
Princ. Law Scot. (ed. 6) 446 Pasturage is the right to feed 
cattle or sheep on another's ground, or on a common. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pasturage-land, -right. 

1897 Pucten-Burry Slodled Oud xv. 98 Lovely woodland 
and pasturage land. 

+Pastura:gious,a. Obs. rare. [f.prec.,or med, 
L. pastiragi-um + -0vs.] Devoted to pasturage. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1 14 Playne and pastoragions fields. 

Pastural (pa‘stitiril), 56. anda. Also 6 ervou. 
pastorall, [f. L. pastdiva Pasture + -aL.] 

+A. sé. Pasture, pasture-ground. Sc. Oés. 

1596 DaLayMpce tr. Leséie’s (f7sé. Scot, 1. 12: Baith abunades 
in fertilitie of the ground, and nobill pastorall. fdid.19 Ane 
ample and plesand pastural called the forest. 

B. adj, Of or pertaining to pasture. 

was MS. /udenture (Rotherham, co. York), All pastural 
tithes, 1854 CLouen Poems, etc, (1869) 1. 221 The pastural 
eminence of Primrose Hill. 1886 Pa// Mfal/ G.2 Oct. 4 Our 
most common pastural ornaments the daisy, buttercup, and 
primrose. 

§{ An occasional error for PasTorat, q. v. 

Pasture (pa'stiti), sd. Also 4-6 -ur, -our, 5 
surre, 5-6-or, -er. [a. OF. pasture (12the. in 
Littré), mod.F. pdture=Pr. and It. pastura :—late 
L. pastira, lit. feeding, grazing, f. fast-, ppl. stem 
of pasc-ere to feed, graze, attend to the feeding of 
(beasts): see -uRE.] 

1. The action of feeding (said of animals) ; sfec. 

the grazing of cattle. rare. 
_ €1386 Craucer Vus's Pr. T. 365 Leuel this Chauntecleer 
in his pasture. 1486 BA. St. Addans Evb, Iff ye se where 
the haar at pasture hath bene. 1530 Patsor. 252/2 Pasture 
fedyng, fasture. 1658 Puittirs, Pusture, a feeding. 1878 
Browsine La Saisiaz 318 ‘The leaf, its [the worm's) plain 
of pasture, 

+2. Food, nourishment, sustenance. Z/. and Sig. 

Pex400 Lvoc. 4s0f's Fab. 1. 119 Among rude chaffe to 
scrape for my pasture. ¢1430 — Chichevache § B. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 133 By cause that pasture I fynde none, 
Therfor ] am but skya and boon, rggo Spenser F.Q. 11. x 
59 Todes and frogs, his pasture poysonous. 1646 Six T. 
Browne Psend, Ep, st. xxi, 162 Unto its conservation there 
is required a solid pasture, and a food congenerous unto the 
pine hles of its nature, 1786 JerreRson I/rit. (1859) 11. 60 
What effect changes of pasture and temperature would have 
on the fisheries. 

3. The growing grass or herbage caten by cattle. 

Continon pasture, the use of such by the cattle of a number 
ofowners, Common of pasture: see Common sd. 6. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 2445 (Cott.) To pastur commun pai laght 
be land [7rix, To commune pasture pei took pe lond Pe 
quilk bam neiest lay tohand. /did. 2448 (Gatt.) Bot fra hair 
stor higan to sprede Pair ee ia to wax al nede [Co¢z. 
bigan to knede]. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 45 Her londe 
is fruytefull poe in pasture. 1526 TinnaLe John x.9 
He shalbe safe and shall goo in and out and fynde pasture. 
i A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav, 1, 28 We entered 
a Plain, which .. abounds in Pasture, 1700 Prior Rode's 
Geog. 17 Twenty acres.. For pasture ten, and ten for plough. 
1842 Biscuorr Woollen Manuf. VW. 283 Pasture has a 
great influence on the fineness of the fleece. 

4. A picce of land covered with grass used or 
suitable for the grazing of cattle or sheep; grass 
land ; a piece of such land. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 310 Porgh pastours forto 
fare, for bestes to lardere. 14.. in Ttendade's Vis. (1843) 97 
To bryng the lost schepe ageyn Owt of desert unto hys 
ae asso Vox Populi 718 in Hazl. £. P. P. V1. 293 

uche lyke comonwelthe wasters, That of erable groundes 
make pasters. r595 Srenser Col. Clout 238 And where may 
I the hills and pastures see, Oa which she useth for to feed 
her sheepe? 1776-96 Wirnerinc rtd, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 432 
Wild white Campion. .. Pastures, hedges, and fallow fields. 
1816 J. Smita Panorama Sc. & Art 1}. 618 Grass lands.. 
for the growing herbage, to support cattle, in which state 
they are called pastures. 1862 Wuyte Metvitte /zs. Bar 
xi, 388 A low swampy pastire patched with rushes. 


544 


b. fig. 

13.. Cursor AY, 18449 (Gdtt.) Pat pastur es cald heuen blis, 
Par till_vs bring iesus wid his! a@13g0 Hamrote /sadfer 
xciv. 7 Folke of his pasture & shepe of his hend. 1579 W. 
Witersson Confit. Familye of Loue 42 They will..drine vs 
to poysoned cue 171z Appison yin, The Lord my 
Pasture shall prepare. 1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. 9/3 The 
pleasant literary pastures of Oxford's bookshops. 

5. U.S. (a) That part of a deep-water weir 
which the fish first enter (Cent. Dict, 1890). (6) 
An inshore spawning-gronnd for cod-fish (/7e#A’s 
Standard Dict. 1895). 

6. attrib, and Conth., as pasture-field, -grass, 
-ground, -land, -man, -master, -right, -sheep, -sod. 

¢ 1830 Glouc. Farm Rep. 17 in Libr. Usef, Knowl., Jf usb. 
III, The dry *pasture-field. 1806 Forsytn Scautics Scotl, 
IV. 53 Alternate frosts and thaws.. greatly injure the 
*pasture-grass. 1890 ‘R. Botorewoon’ Afiner’s Right 
(1899) 130/1 The pasture grasses,.burgeon with tropical 
rapidity of growth. 1578-9 Reg. ?rivy Council Scot, M1. 79 
Scotland upoun that Marche is ane *pastour ground. 1735 
Toit forse-Hoeing Husd, x. 104 One Acre of Turneps wil 
then maintain more then Fifty of Meadow or Pasture. 
Ground. asgx in A. M¢Kay Hist, Atlmarnock (1880) 
3or We give and grant all the meadows, pastures, and 

pasture-lands. 1875 Swixsurne in L.vaminer 6 Nov., The 
oe pasture lands and golden barvest fields of that noble 

ook of songs. 163x Cape Seri. 11 Bootes, the heard or 
*pastureman, 1833 1/5, /ndenture (York city), “Pasture- 
master of Walmgate Ward. 1549-62 Sternuoip & H. Ps. 
c. ii, We are his owne flocke and “pasture sheepe. 


Pasture (pati), v. [a OF. pasturer 
to feed flocks (rath ¢. in Littré), mod.F. pdturer, 
f. pasture : see prec.) 

+1. intr. To feed, to eat (said of animals), Ods. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 118 The cok.. began to crowe and 
pasture, 

b. spec. Of cattle, sheep, ete.: To graze. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 140 So that he lich an Oxe schal 
Pasture. ¢1400 Maunnev. (1839) xxx. 302 Thei sende forth 
tho Mares, for to pasturea aboute tho Hilles. 1587 F'Li.minc 
Coutn, Holinshed W1, 1003/1 Such cattell as were found 

asturing abroad neere to the wals. 1694 Apoisox Poewrs, 

isgil Misc. Wks. 1726 1. 16 Nor sheep nor goats niust 

asture near their stores, 1786 tr. Bechiods Vathek 53 
The steeds that pastured in his uncle’sdomains. r850 R. G. 
Cumaine J/unter's Life S. A/r (ed. 2) 1.67 ‘She springboks 
and wildebeests pastured before the door, 

Jig. 1§90 Spenser A/siopot. 176 He .. pastures on the 
pleasures of each place. 1861 Lytron & Fane Sannhiuser 
56 Who hath embraced thee. .And pastured on thy royal kiss. 


+2. ¢vans. To feed, supply with food. és. 

@ 1400-50 i lexander 5425 Zit ware bai pasturde of pepir 
..Of gylofire & of gingere. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvi. 98 
(Harl. Ns) To fede or to pasture hirn with pappe. 

b. spec. To feed (cattle) by letting them graze on 


a pasture; to lead or put to pasture, 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxvii. 84 Alle suche 
labourers that trauaylen..in pasturynge of beestes. 1585 
T. Wasnineton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. xii, 14 [The country] 
pore in the valley a great number of oxen. 1639 

‘yiter //oly War 1. xxi. 33 [ere Uzziah pastured his 
cattel, 1776 Avam Smutn Hi. Vo 1. xi. a (1869) 1. 231 The 
land is neared et asturing the cattle upon it. 1877 
Bryant Sella 332 ete flocks Were pastured on the 
borders of her stream, 

transf, 1864 Lowe Fireside Trav. 103 The coach leaves 
W, at five..and one must breakfast -. at... four, .. the 
passengers being pastured gregariously. 

te. tir. To afford pasture. Obs. rare. 

165t R. Cup in Hartit's Legacy (1655) 156 That the 
place might pasture the better for their young Cattle. 

3. trans. (OF sheep or cattle) To graze upon 
(herbage, grass-land), to eat down ; (of persons) to 
put sheep or cattle on (grass-land, etc.) to graze, 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. Vidi, c. 13 § 10 They shall permitte 
. the. lessees..to manure and pasture the saide quillettes. 
1550 Sir R. Bowes in Hodgson //ist. Northumbid, (1828) 
it. IT, 211 Theire Cattell doz pasture & eate the said ground. 
1604 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 435 No maa shall pasture the 
stubhell while the corne is upon the ground, 1789 Trans. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 11. 68 Do not mow it, but pasture it every 
summer, 1850 R. G. Cummine fdunter’s Life S. AY 
(ed. 2) I. 178 The plains... were pastured short and bare by 
the endless herds of game. 

Hence Pastured f//, a.; Parsturing vd/. sh., 
the action of the verb, also concy, pasturage, 
pasture-land ; Pa‘sturing fi. a., grazing. 

1553 Hfucoet, *Pastured, pastus, 1777 R. Porter schylus 
I. 28 Thy woes, beneath the sacred shade Of Asia's pastur’d 
forests, 1887 Bowen Virg. Ec. v. 24 None..their pastured 
oxen did lead, .. to drink of the cold clear rivulet. 1538 
Exyot, Pestio, ontis, *pasturinge, or fedinge of catell. 1759 
T. Smitn Frnd. (1849) 273 A feuitfull sammer, especially in 
pasturing and hay. 1819 Rees Cyel. s.v. Pasture-dand, An 
increase of fertility is produced..by the pasturing of lands 
with sheep. 1667 Mitton 2, £, 1x. 1109 The Jadian Herds- 
man shunaing heate..tends his *pasturing Herds. 843 J. 
Arron Domest. Econ. (1857) 183 A wholesome and accept. 
able food for every kind a pasturing animal, 

Pa'sturer. rare. [f. prec. vb. + -ER1.] One 
who pastures cattle, a herdsman or grazier. 

1558 in Hakluyt Vay. (1598) 1. 327 The people..are all men 
of warre, and pasturers of cattel. r6x9 Sir J. SEMPILL 
Sane flandied App. 38 Will any man say, that this one, 
or all Pharisees, were labourers or Pasturers? t90q C. 
Eowaros Hammurabi Code 69 Vf a man hire a pasturer for 
cattle and sheep. 

Pasty (pacsti, pasti), 54. Forms: 4-3 pastee, 
paste, 4-6 pastey, 5 -eye, -ay, 5-7 pastie, 6 
*yo, 5~ pasty. [MI. pastee, a. OF. pasiée, adj, 
of ppl. form (L. type *fastd/a), from Rom. pasta 


PAT. 


Paste, i.e. something made of or with paste, 
OF. had also the corresp. masc. pasté (L. type 
*pastalum), whence perh. ME. fasté.] 

A pie, consisting usually of venison or other meat 
seasoned and enclosed in a crust of pastry, and 
baked without a dish; a meat-pic. 

a1300 Land Cohayne 54 in ££. P, (1862) 157 Al of 
pastelis bep be walles, Of ficis, of fisse, and rich met. € 1300 
Havelok 644 Bred an cbese, butere and milk, Pastees and 
flaunes, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cook's Prot, 22 Many a pastce 
hastow laten blood. 19° Gower Conf II. 208 And bad 
ordeine for here mete Tuo Pastes. ¢1460 J. Russet, BA 
Nurture 490 Venesoun bake,..Kut it in pe pastey. 1525, 
Lo. Berners Frotss. 1f. exiii. 325 Botelles of wyne..and 
pastyes of samonde, trontes, and eyls. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 
6 Jap., The venison pasty wes pores beef, which was not 
handsome. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 
17 May, Bakers..with cakes, loaves, pasties. a 1839 Praro 
Poems (1864) 11. 432 A pasty of game and a flagon of hock. 
1880 Miss Bravpon Barbara xiii. 295, 1 sold my comforter 
to Billy Blake for a whortteberry pasty. 

tb. ?A confection: cl. Paste sb. 1b. Ods. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. exvii. (Bodl. MS.) OF 
pis serpente Vipera beth made pasties pat bep icleped Crosisti 
Uriaci of be whiche is made triacle bat remedy azens venym, 

ce. Coms., as pasty-crust, -lid, -maker, -wench. 

x31 Letter Bk. D City of London Vf. 133», Ricardus 
filius Gregorii le Pastemakere attachiatus .. pro eo quod 
indictatur in Warda de Bisshoppesgate quod ipse est nocti- 
vagus. ¢1460 J. Russeun Bk. Nurture 631 Open pe pastey 
lid. 1§62 Turner Saths 14 Beware of ., pies and pasticrnstes 
and all vnleuened breade. 1584 Cocan //aven fealth iv. 
(1636) 27 Hard crusts, and Pasticrusts, doe engender adust 
choller. 163x Celestina xv, 166 That old pasty-wench. 

Pasty \péisti), a. [f Pasre sd.+-y.] Likeor 
resembling paste ; of the consistence, appearance, 
or colour of paste; ¢s. of the complexion: pale 
and dull. 

1659 H. More Jinmort, Soul u. vii. § 13. 197 Supposing 
that the Soul's Centre of perception..could te. eer in 
such oul pay Matter as the Pith of the Brain is. 1793 
Smeaton Ldystone L. § 185 A soft pasty substance. 1864 
H. Aixswortu Fokn Law mi. iii. (2881) 163 His fat, pasty 
face, 1878 Huxey Physiogr. 193 Little cavities, formed 
by the disengagement of gas or vapour when the matter is 
in a pasty condition. 1897 Ad/dutt's Syst, Afed. 111. 398 
A white pasty fur on the tongue is looked upon as a sign of 
atony and weakness. fig. 1884 Pad! Mali G. 12 Apr. 2 
His pasty sophistries concerning prison discipline. 

b. Of or pertaining to paste jewellery. 
1865 Dickens J/ut, Fr. 1. x, A pasty sort of glitter. 
c. Comés., as pasty-faced adj, 

1607 Dekker & Wesster Northw, Hoe v D.'s Wks. 1873 
If, 10 You pasty-footed Rascalls, 1878 E. Vares Wrecked 
in Port vi. 51 Kat, pasty-faced, straight-haired. 

Pastyme, Pasuolan, Paswax, obs. ff. Pas- 
TIME, PASSEVOLANT, Paxwax. 

Pat (pit), sd. Also 5 patte, 7-8 patt. [Late 
ME. pat, patte, was ps onomatoperic, as an in- 
stinctive expression of the action by ‘ vocal gesture’, 
The later uses are to a great extent nouns of action 
from Part z.! in its various applications.] 

I. The action. 

1. A stroke or blow with a flat or blnnt surface. 
Obs. exc, dial, 

(Perh. formed anew from the vb. in 17th c.) , 

¢ 1400 Laud Troy-bk. 8841 He gaff hem azeyn suche pattis 
That thei fel doun as dede cattis. /éid. 16777 Sche 3aft 
hin certis suche a pat That doun to grounde he fel flat. 
@1440 Sir Eglam., 1241 Syr Egyllamowre turnyd hys swerde 
flatt, And gafe hys sone soche a patte, That to the erthe 
he ys gone. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 11. v. 66 The 

+ flat hand of Rhetorick..rather gives pats than hlows. 1676 
Evusrence Alan of Mode w. i, Hit her a pat for me there. 
@ 1764 Liovp Fan. Ep. to F B. Esq. Poems (1790) pe He 
-.would not for the World rebuke, Beyond a pat, the school- 
boy Duke. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk iWords s.v., A pat..is 
«. the punishment inflicted by a pedagogue on the palm of 
rarsibel pare 1885 Erwortiv W/. Som, Word-bk, s.v., Hares 
and rabbits when caught. .are..killed by a pat on the poll. 

2. a. A stroke or tap with a flat surface, so as to 


flaiten or smooth. 
Aled, Give the earth a pat with your trowel. 
b. spec. A gentle stroke or tap with the hand or 
fingers, esp. as acaress or in expression of soothing 


or approbation. Also jig. , 

¢ 3804 Laov Hamittonia G. Rose's Diaries (1860) I. 241 Sir 
William. .never got even a pat on the back. ¢ 1850 Arad. 
Nes, (Rtldg.) 214 She. . frequently gave him gentle pats with 
her hand. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. i. iv, To give hima kiss 
and a pat or twoon thecheek. 1881 Doras Drury Lane ll, 
213 A pat on the head from a master’s haad is the supreme 
actient of the ever-faithful dog. 1898 Quitter-Coucn Steven- 
son's St. [ves 306 A word of approbation—a little pat on the 
back, as I may say. q 

IL. That which is formed by patting. 
3. A small mass of some soft substance (¢.g. 


butter), formed or shaped by patting. 
1754 Wuitaker in World No, 83. 111.116 He has produced 
a clip of thunder which blew out a candle..with a flash of 
‘lightening which made an impression on a pat of bntter. 
1788 Cowrer Led. (Sotheby's Catal. (1897) 29 Apr. 20), One 
ounce of Castile soap scraped fine. .with as much honey as 
will briag it to a consistency for rolling into pills. Liquorice 
powder is very proper to dust the patts with while forming 
it into pills. 1844 J. T. Wewrerr Parsons § IY, int, The 
butter is served up in such very dimiantive pats. 1891 Lp. 
Howuouse in Law Times Kep. LXV. 562/2 Butterine.. was 
made up into pats and sold from the retail shop. A 
b. /vansf. Something of the shape and size, or 


appearance, of a pat of butter (or the like). 


— 


PAT. 


R. 5. Suaters Sfouge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 93 Both 
alfaies richly hound a federal with the Janieied 
crests studded down the backs, and an immense pat of arms 
plastered on the side, 1888 C.F. Wootson in Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 7765/1 {t was raining. .in torrents, with great pats 
of water coming over, almost like stones. 
JII. ‘The sonnd. (Cf. Pap 56.6) 
4, The sound made by striking lightly with 
somethIng flat; ef. that made by a light foot in 
walking or running; hence, rate of walking or 


ruaning, pace. tle 
1697 Cottier Ess. Afor, Subj. t vi. 219 The least Noise is 
enongh to disturh the Operation of his Brain. ..The Patt 


of a shittle Cock, or the creaking of a Jack will do his 


Business. 1833 T. took Widow § Margness vii, Up hill 
and dawn hill, all at the same pat. 1889 Mas, OLIPHANT 
Poor Gentlentan xvi. 1.295 No soand but..the pat of those 
footsteps which scarcely touched the gronnd. 

b. Reduplicnted, to express repetition. 

3876 J. Saunneas Lion in Path xvii, The peculiar wooden- 
sounding pat-pat of a lady's fashionable boot. 1899 Weanca 
Capt. of Locusts 67 ‘The pat-pat of bare feet on the matting. 

Pat (pet), 56.2 [Abbreviatioa of the Christian 
name /atrick.] A nickname foran Irishman; cf. 


Pappy. Hence Patess, an Irishwoman. 

1825 Scort Let. fo Morritt 3 Ang. in Lockhart, The habit 
of the more youthfal Pats and Patesses is decent and comely. 
1857 Hucues Jou Brown 1. iv, Here’s fan] let the Pats 
have it about the ears, 


| Pat, paut (pat), 54.3 [llindi a leaf, indigo 
lant, jute.) An East Indian name for a. Jute 
ibre; b. The leafy part of the indigo-plant, as 
cnt off a foot from the ground, and made into 


bundles for delivery. 

801 Trans. Soc. Aris X¥X. 235 Specimen of Paper from 
Pant fibre. 1881 Jas. Paton in ucyct. Brit, XUV. 798/a 
{mportations of the substance [jute] had been made at 
earlier times under the name of Ad/, an East Indian native 
term by which the fibre continued to be spoken of in 
Kagland till the early years of the roth Sentry: 

at (pet), v.! [Related to Par sé.!, and perh. 
directly formed from it in senses t and o 

+1. érens. To cause (something) to strike or hit 
pon any surface; to throw (something) spor 
anything so as to strike it. Ods. rare. 

1567 Gotninc Ovtd’s Afet. ake Like haylestones from 
atyled house, or as a man should pat Small stones vppon a 
dromslets head. 

_2. To hit, to strike, properly with a flat or blunt 
implement ; also, to drive or impel by so striking, 
as a ball with the hand. 4s. exc. dial. 

In later use, perh. ironical from s. 

iwsor R. Turneure Exp. Si. Yames 196 Thas was the 
pryde of Goliah resisted, when.. Javid..with his sling stone 
patted him on the pate. a1604 Hanmer Chron. fret. (1633) 
166 One takes a sticke, and pats the frish man on the pate, 
another..pricks him behinde with a pinne. a 18a5 few 
Daughter i. in Child Ballads v. (1888) agx/1 And all the 
boys and girls to-day Do play at pat the ball. /é¢d. ii, ‘Chey 
peed it into the Jew's garden, 1886 Ecwoaray 1, Sone. 
Vord-bk., Pat on the potl, phr., to kill by a blow such as 
would dislocate the neck. 

3. intr, To tap or beat lightly (s¢for any surface). 

1601 Hotiano Méiny xm. i 358 To heare the showers of 
raine to pat drap by drop, and rattle over his head upon the 
leaves. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 63 It is Childrens sport, to prowe 
whether they can rub vpon their Brest with one hand, and 
pat vpon their Fore-head with another. 3771 Lucxomss /ist. 
Print. 447 Patting upon the Face of the Letter where it 
Haags, with the Balls of the Fingers. 1861 G. F. Beakevey 
Sportsn:.', Pratries xxi. 349 Asked them who could ‘ pat’ 
4S an accompaniment to a dance and song. 1g0a J. 5. 
Pwitimonz Pocms, Rain at Naples, On dusty road and 
tree Drops, kicking up the faint smells where they pat. 

4. trans. ‘Yo strike (something) more or less 
gently with a flat surface, so as to flatten or smooth; 
to flatten down by sach action. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass xii. (1664) 127 The Hyacinth 
+.patted down to the Earth with suddain drops of Rain. 
1676 Wortinck Cyder (169s) 67 Cover the loose ground 
about the tree, and pat it smooth with the back of your 

ade, 801 in Southey's Fhalaba wm. Notes, Wks, 1838 
EV. 111 After they have kneaded the cake..they pat ita 
little. 1901 H. M&Hucu John Henry 48 Clara Jane..patted 
her hat-pins and grabbed her gloves. 

b. Brickmaking. To remove the rough edge of 
(green bricks) with a stamper. 
1895 in Fank's Stand, Dict, 
5. esp. To strike or clap gently with the inner 


surface of the fiagers, esp. as an expression of appro- 


bation, encouragement, soothing, or sympathy; | 
hence fig. to express such feeling to (aay one), esp. | 


in fo fal on the back. 


[1668 Davoex Even. Love. i, We loveto get our mistresses | 


sand let them go a little way; and ..to pat them back 


again.] 1714 ivnom Pharde v. in Sfect. No. 603 Phoebe..to | 


iny dog said, Come hither, poor Fellow, and patted his Head. 
1791 R, Cuspracann Observer No. 143. V.198' Brava {' quoth 
he, patting the, neck of his mate. 1813 Maa. Encewoarit 
a von, xiii, The child patted Caroline's cheek, played with 
Ls hair. 1821 Examiner 70/1 Thas is the already inflated 
faction patted up against the irritated majority. 1874 Garen 
Short list. vii. § 3. 363 She |Elizabeth] patted handsome 
young squires on the neck when Hey, knelt to kiss her hand. 
1884 Chr. Commrw. 14 Keb. 424/3 We..pat every man on 
the back who has the courage of his convictions. 

6, intr. Yo tap or strike lightly so as to produce 
a characteristic soand; ¢sf. to walk or run with 
alight step emitting sach sound.- Cf, Pap w.1 2. 
Also reduplicated, pat-fal. 


545 


1760-72 H. Baooxwr Fool of Qnad (1809) IIT. 135 A 
bumming of mixed voices, and patting feet was heard, 
1767 E. Jeantncuam Adisia ix, She fondly cried—Oh that 
ishe! While patted fast her heart. 1801 Broomrieto Xnval 
1, Fakenham Ghost vi, A short quick step she hears Come 
re elose behind, 1803 MaavCuaatton Wee & Afistress 

V. 91 It makes a body shiver to hear you pat-patting in 
those tiny slippers. beg d Spectator 2 Nov., A small, white 
dog pats along..we can hear the beat of the four light paws 
upon the country-road. : 4 

| "pb. trans. To beat with light-sounding steps. 
[Aas Laxooa Gedir vit. 205 When ye heard My feet in 
| childhood pat the palace-floor. 

| 7, The vb. stem used advb, or as an inter}. 

1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. v. i, What's that upon the 
Stairs?.. Hist, hark, pat, pat, ‘ee 1801 BLoomrteto Kueral 
T., Fakenham Ghost xiii, Still on, pat, pat, the Goblin went, 
As it had done before, @ 1849 Homes Spectre Pig xxii, 
| Little mincing feet were heard Pat, pat along the floor. 

Hence Pa‘tting v4/. sd. and pfl. a. 

1611 Corcer., Alarchis,..a aay beaten out by often 
patting, or treading. 1726-31 Watoxon Descr. isle Man 
(1865) 65 Soles ae on the cheek, and all the marks of 
a most sincere and tender passion. 1727 Gav Madles1 xiii. 2a 
He stands, To feel the praise of patting bands. 1885 L. 
Matet Col. Enderby's Wife (ed. 3) Il. ni. vi. 44 She... 
slowly settled her mantle into its place, with sundry dainty 
pattings and smoothings. 

+ Pat, v.2 Obs. nonce-wd. [f.Patadv.] frans. 
To bring out ‘pat’. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virg. Bib, Mansipulus, By the gods 
how vngracionsly the vicksen she chatteth. Afansipula. 
And he enen as knanishly my answer he patreth. 


Pat (pet), adv. and a. Also 6 patte, 7 patt. 
[app. closely related to Par sé.1, v.1: perh. imine- 
diately from the vb. stem, as in the expressions 
to fall crash, come pop, go bang,etc. A frequent 
early use was to Ail pat, as if to hit with a pat, i.e. 
with a flat blow; hence with /a//, dre, come, etc. 

The predicative use (sense 2) was in origin adverbial; cf. fo 
lie pat, come pat, be pat; but after ie it had the same 
function as an adj. in the predicate; hence the transition to 
the attrib. or adj. use (sense 3), at first after a sb. was easy.) 

1. adv, In a way that hits, and does not miss 
its object or aim; in a manner thal fits or agrees 
to a nicety with the purpose or occasion; so as 
exactly to suit the purpose; appositely, aptly; in 
the very nick of time, opportnnely; so as to be 


ready for any occasion, readily, promptly. 

1578 Wuetstone ist Pt. Promes § Cass. Ww. vi, } chaunst 
to light on ane, Hyt me as pat as a padding Pope lone. 
1g80 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) a96 When t heard my Physition 
so pat to hit my disease, 1581 Conk. Conse. Uc iii. ia Hazl. 
Dodstey V¥. 62, 1 will pay them home pat. 1589 Nasne 
Almond for Parrat 6), Hane not | hit your meaning patte 
in this comparison? gga Greene ar? Conny Catch, m1. 
Wks. (Grosart) X. 151 Seeing things fadge so pat to his 

arpose. 1595 Nasne Saffron. Walden Wks. (Grosart) 
itth sz Hf they will hit the nayle on the head pat. 160a 
Suaks. Ham. ut. iii. 74 Now Umight do it pat, now he is 
praying. 1639 Fuunen foly War ww. xxi. (1840) 218 Au 
unhappy nation whose heads lie pat for every one’s hands 
to hit. 1658 W. Burton /?in, Anton. 176 Camden..seems 
..to have lighted pat upon the place. 1665-6 Prrvs 
Diary 20 Feb., I came just pat to a godfather. 1733 
Swirt Ox Poetry 61 Aad here a simile comes pat in. 1884 
Mes. Rivoeu. Pr. Wales's Garden-Party 259 He.. had 
the whole story pat enough. é . 

2. predicalively : as adv, or adj. (as in 1 or 3). 

1638 Wirkins New World v. (1707) 4x, Whose Words are 
more pat to the purpose. 1656 Sanorason Sern. (1689) Bo 
A passage..very pat to his purpose. 1710in Hearne Collect. 
7 Mar. (O. H.S.) II. 355 A Mitre may he pat to his Mind. 
1820 W. Favinc Sketch B& {Y. 124 ‘Yo tell a rather broad 
story out of Joe Miller, that was pat to the purpose. 1903 
| Sat, Rev. 17 Oct. 482 He has pat .. the denunciations of 
' ‘sacerdotalism with which the saine deputed ones will attack 
| the Church of England. : 
| 3. attrib. or as ad7. That comes or lies exactly 


to the purpose; exactly suitable or to the purpose, 


| 


| 
| 


' apposite, apt; ready or suitable for the occasion, 


opportune. (Said esp. of things spoken.) 
| 1646 J. Haun Poems, To young Authour, With hansics 
| queint and gay expressions pat. 1648 *Mescuars Pracma- 
; Tieus’ Pen por Aing 3 Having a pat occasion offered them, 
| a1677 Baanow Wes. ti687) I. Serm. xiv. 195 Sometimes it 
[facetionsness] lieth in pat allusion to a known story. 1588 
| Faver Acc. &. india & P. 47 Concerning .. these Winds, 
| perhaps some others may give patter Guesses than my self. 
| 1988 Cowrear Pity for Africans 18 A story so pat, you may 
think it is coined. ~18sa Tuackrray Fsnrond 111. ii, Vackin: 
| his opinion with a score of pat sentences from Greek an 
Rotnan authorities. 
|. Hat hand (in the game of Poker): see quot. 
1889 Farmer Asmericanisins, Pat Hand (in poker}, an 
| original hand not likely to be improved hy drawing, such as 
full, straight, flush, or pairs. 1903 ArvArtect a4 Apr., Suppl. 
| 28/2 Anybody's liahle to play a pat hand too strong. 
at, obs. f, PATE; var. PatTe; dial. {. Por; obs. 
| or dial. pa. t. of Pur. 
| Part-a-cake. The first words of a nursery 
rime, said or chanted to accompany the action of 
pet or gently clapping together the child's 
ands; hence, the game which the nurse plays 


| with the child in doing this. 
| A usual form of the rime is: ‘Pat a cake, pata cake, 
| baker's man! Bake me a cake as fast as you can, Shape it 
and prick it, and mark it with (B], Aad pat it in the oven 
| for [Baby] and me !° 
1897 Lp. ‘Vewnyson Life Tennyson 1. xviii.371 | He) woutd 
| Play pat-a-cake with them, : 
ence Pat-a-cake v., nonce-wd., to superintend 


| 


| 


PATAGONIAN. 


or direct any one’s action as the narse does the 
baby’s hands in this game. 

1874 Maa. Wuitnev Ws Girls il. 42, I can be contrary. 
I don't like to be pat-a-caked. 

| Pata‘che. Forms: (6 pataxo, 6-8 patacho), 
-8 patach, petach, pattache, 6- patache. fF 


patache (pata'f), or Sp. patache (patartfe), in Py. 
patacho, t pataxo, It. patacchia, patascta, patazzio, 
Du. and Ger. pafas; of uncertain origin.] 
+1. Asmall ship used for communication between 
the vessels of a feet; an advice-boat. Ods.exc. Hist. 
, ust Green Span. Masg, Wks. (Grosart) V.a74 Hee had 
in his Fleete, of Gallions, Hulkes, Pataches, Zabres, Galeasses, 
and Gallies 130. 1596 in Cecil Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
V1.6: By the help of two patachoes which they had with 
them, they took a small English bark. /éd. 6a latacheoes. 
1598 W. Putcur Linschofen 192/2 Other smal ships Pataxos, 
came to serne as messengers from place to eh 1633 

» Starroro Pac. #fid. 1. vii. (182) 551 There was a 
Spanish patach landed the night before. 1666 Lond, Gaz. 

0. 98/3 A Genouese Petach is arrived here with Oyls. 1 
Collect. Voy. (Charchill) F111. 7229/2, 6 Patacko's or Vachts. 
ae Anson's Voy. 1.iii, 20 A atache of lwenty guns. 1887 

Wetroro Hist, Newcastle VWI. 321 The Si. Peter, a 
Spanish patache,..cntered the harbour of the Tyne. 

. transf. A small kind of public conveyance 
used in France. 

31833 L. Riteme Wand. by Letre 20 Little country carriages 
.-called pataches (which in general are nothing more than 
a cart covered with leather, like a cabriolet). 

+ Patacoon. 0és. Also 6 patachine, 7 pata- 
gon, 7 pattacoone, -coon. [a. Sp. pa/acon, in 
It. pataccone, also patacchina, a. Vg. paltacao, 
augment. of pataca piece of cight, dollar.) A 
Purtugnese and Spanish silver coin, worth, in the 
wth c., about 45. 8a. English. 

rg8q4 in Haktuyt's Voy. (1811) H. 41x There is also a sort 
of siluer money, which they call Patachines and is worth 
6Tangas 1645 flown. Lett. (1650) HL 31 Unless souldiers 
would be conteated to take cloves and peppercorns for 
patacoons and pistolls, 1665G. Tuenaut. Diary (S. H. S2) 

15 We hired two mapane for 10 patagons. 1679 Oates 

arr, Popish Plots The Letter..was carried by a special 
messenger, for which he had 10 Pattacoones. 1749 I+ calth 
Gt. Britain 30 The Dutch oblige themselves to pay’. .800,000 
patacoons, ; 

|| Patagium (petadgaiim). Zool. PI. -ia. 
[med.L., from ancient L. patagium a gold edgin 
or border on a Roman lJady’s tunic = Gr. ra eaill 
a. A fold of skin or membrane extending along 
the side of the body of certain fying mammals and 
reptiles, capable of expansion so as to act as 
a parachute; the wing-membrane of a bat or 
similar animal. b. Ornith. The fold or integu- 
nent occupying the angle between the upper arm 
and the forearin of birds, ¢. Z#fom. The name 
for each of a pair of processes or appendages on 
the pronotum and thorax of certain Lepidoptera. 

18a6Kimav& Sp. Enfomol. 111.368 “atagia... Twocorneons 
scales observable in Lepidoptera, fixed on each side of the 
trunk, jast behind the head, and covered with a long tuft of 
hair. #éid. 1V. 381 The patagia or tippets that adorn 
their evanescent thorax. 1872 Nicnotson Palvont. 374 An 
expanded flying membrane ot ‘ patagium . 1899 Cambridge 
Nat. dist. Vi 311 The patagia..are of some interest itt 
connection with the question of wing-like appendages on 
the prothorax of Palaeozoic insects, and eG have been 
considered by some writers to be the equivalents of true 
wings. fdid. 312 These appendagesare frequently erroneously 
called patagia, hut have also been called scapulae, ptery- 
godes, paraptera, and shoulder-tafts, or shoalder-lappets. 

lence Patagial (pate-dzial) a., of, pertaining to, 
or connected with a patagium; Pata‘giate a., 


formed into or farnished with a patagium. 

1887 Science 5 Aug. 1/1 Dorsal View of the Patagial 
Muscles of a Woodpecker. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 607 
Garrod devoted mach labour to the elucidation of these 
patagial mascles. 1890 Cen?. Dict., Patagiate. 

+Pa‘tagon. Obs. [a. Spee large clumsy 
foot.) A member of a tribe of South American 
Indians, whence Patngonia receiver ils name. 

1579 in ffak/uys's Voy. (1812) FV. 257. 1605 SvLvEsTER 
De Bartas u. ii. i. Law ast A Pagan (a proud Iofidell, 
A Patagon, that tasted_nonght so well As Israel's bloud). 
1 Faocea Fey. 75 The famous Patagons whom some 
Anthers avouch to be eight or ten fect high..; How- 
ever ., the tallest among them was not above six Foot 
high. 1773 Jounson MHedrides, Ostig in Shy, If we have 
not searched the Magellanick regions, let us however forbear 
to people them with Waite (1871 G. C Musress 4? 
Home w. Patagenians 162 Hide overshoes are worn besides, 
and the footprints thus made are really lar, ¢ enough to 
convey the idea of giants’ feet, and partly explain the term 
*Patagon’, or large feet, applied to these Indians by the 
Spanish discoverers.] 

atagon, obs. form of Paracoon. 


Patagonian (petigdwnian), a. and sb. [See 

Paracon aad -an.} ; ‘ 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Patagonia or its 

inhabitants (see B); hence, formerly, + Gigantic, 


1767 Frat. Byron's Vey. rd. World 2445 The Patagonian 
system of education is quite gymnastic. 1785, WoLcoTT 
(e. Pindar) Farew. Odes R jis year, of 

icture, Mister West Is a ite a Patagonian maker. 
ane ’& Sp. Entemol, V1. 10r Seeing a number of ants 
catrying off a Patagonian centipede. 1856 Kane Ant. 
Expl. 1. xvii. 202 Their numbers were not as great, nor their 
size as Patagonian as some of us had been disposed to fancy. 


PATANA. 


B. 5d. A South American Indian of a race 
inhabiting southern Patagonia, said to be the tallest 
known people (their stature, however, being much 
exaggerated by 17th and 18th c, travellers and ro- 
mancers); hence, fig. t agian, a gigantic specimen. 

1767 Frué. Byron's Vay. rd. World 24415 A petty Pata- 

onian, not seven and a half feet high. 1786 Worcotr(P. 
Bindar) Ep. to Boswell 63 ‘Two huge Patagonian pockets.. 
Which Patagonians .. Would fairly both ‘his Dictionaries 
hold. 1871 G. C, Musteas (¢itée) At Home with the 
Patagonians. 

Patail, obs, form of PATEL. 

Patamar(e, Patan(d: see Parramar, PATTEN. 

|| Patana (patina). Also error. patena, -ina. 
(Sinhalese fa/ana, f. Skr. pat to descend, fall.] A 
glade in the jungle-covered mountainous districts 
of Ceylon, usually with sloping sides, 

1054 Baker Rifle & Hound in Ceylon viii. 218 Instead of | 
taking across the patinas (plains), she [the elk] doubled back 
to an immense pathless jungle. s8g9 Tennent Ceylon I. | 
24 These verdant openings to which the natives have given | 
the name of patenas generally occur about the middle 
elevation of the hills. 1880 Mrs. E. H. Epowaans Pesazi 
in Macm, Mag, No. 253. 79 In a sinall store standing alone 
on the patina, 

Patant, obs. f. Patent. Patararo, -r(r)ero, 
obs. var. PepRERO, a small gun, 

Patarin, -ene (pe'tarin, -rin), 53. and a. 
Also 9 Paterin(e, [ad. med.L. pl. /atarini, 
Patareni, F. Patarin, Paterin (13thc. in Littré), 
commonly understood to be derived from Pattarta, 
name of a low quarter of Milan (see Iu Canges. v. 
Paterini), or to be identical with It. pat(@)arino 
a Porter or day-labourer, a base mecanicall fellow” 
(Florio 1611), which had prob. the same origin.) 

A. sb, A name which began to he applied at 
Milan in the middle of the 11th century to the 
deacon Arialdi and his followers who opposed the 
marriage of priests; also applied in the 12th c. 
and later to the Albigenses, Cathari, and others; 
and generally employed as a term of opprobrium, 
identificd with Manichzan, etc. 

1ga7-4x Cuambers Cyel. s. v. Albigenses, They were also 
known by various other names; as..Arnoldists, Cathari, 
Patarias, Publicans, .. Passagers, etc. 1854 Mirman Lad. 
CAr, vi tii, TL. 63 The Lombard Clergy affected to treat 
their adversaries as Paterines or Manicheans. 1858 dye. 1x. 
viii. 1V. 189 In the twelfth century Manicheism is rampant... 
Everywhere are Puritans, Paterines, Populars. 1867 H. C. 
Lea Sacerdot. Celibacy 221 The meetings of Landolfo and 
Arialdo [at Milan 1044] were held in a spot called Pataria, 
whence they soon became known as Paterins—a term which 
for centuries continued to be of fearful import as synonymous 
with Manicheans. te: 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Patarins. 

lence Pa‘tarinism, the doctrine of the Patarins. 

1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. vn iii. ILL, 84 The lowest rabble, 


infected with Paterinism, .. fartively placed female orna- 
ments in the chamhers of priests. 

+Patert. Obs. [a. OF. patart, patard, med.L, 
patardus, patarus (Du Cange).] A former coin 
of Flanders, Picardy, ele.: see quots. 

(1583 Stocxer Civ. Warres Lowe C. 111. 85b, A Proclama- 

tion made, that no Butcher shoulde sell a pounde of the 
best Beefe aboue a patart. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Patart, 
a Low-countrey coyn worth a Sed tournofs, or the Stiver. 
1658 Puitiirs, Patart,a Dutch coin, five whereof amount 
tosix pence. 1747-41 Caamaens Cycl. sv. Coins, Flemish 
Coins. .those of copper, patards. /éfd., Patard or penny. 

|| Patas (pata). [F. paéas, from a dialect of 
Senegal.] The red monkey (Cercopithecus palas) 
of West Afriea. 

1745 New Collect. Voy. (Astley) 11. 68 The Sieur Brue, on 
his anchoring at Tuabo [in 1698), found a new kind of 
monkeys, of so lively a red, that they scemed painted.. The 
Negros call them Patas. 1774 Gorosu. Wat, Hist, (1862) 
I. vin. i, 505. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 466 The 
Patas, or Red Monkey,. inhabits the same country [Guinea, 
Congo, &c.]. 1893 Royal Nat. Hist, (Lydekker) 1. 98 Whe 
West African patas, or red monkey, from Senegambia. 

Patata, obs. f. Batata, Porato. 

Patavinity (petivinlti). (ad. L. patavinitas, 

f. Patavin-us of or pertaining to Pataviun, now 
Padua, the birth-place of the Roman historian 
Livy.] The dialectal characteristics of Patavinm 
or Padua, as shown in Livy’s writings; hence gezt. 
Provincialism in style; also an instance of this, 
a provincial word or usage. (Cf. Papuanism.) 

1607 R. Clarew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders v iijh, 
Find Soloecismes in Tullie, and 1 know not what Patauinitie 
in Livie, 166x Brount Glossogr. (ed, 2) s.v.. Livy was | 
censured by Asinius for Patavinity in his writings, by which | 
was meant that he had too much used the phrases or affecta- 
tions of Padua, and neglected those of Rome. 1745 ll. 
Wacrore Ledt. (1846) IT. 54 None of the critics could make 
out what Livy's Patavinityis, @ 1814 J. Ramsay Scot. § Sco¢s- 
ten tn 18th C. (1888) 11. xvi. 544 If a few Patavinities in 
phraseology or pronunciation..escaped them, 1830 MAckIn- 
tosu Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 140 Such critics as those who 
exulted over the Patavinity of the Roman historian. 

Pataxo, Patayn, obs. ff. ParacHE, Patren. 

Pat-ball (pz'tbgl). [f. Par v.1 + Baxt 56.1] 
The game of rounders. 

1775 5. J. Prater Liberal Opin, vii. (1783) 1. 96, 1 might go | 
home, and play at pat-ball with my sister. 1891 F. W. 
Newman Cal. Vewman 3 We had cricket nnd rounders,.. | 
patbail and trapball,..and multiform games of marbles. 1896, 
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Westn:. Gaz. 9g May 3/1 Facetions Undergrad (at tennis, to 
his partner); Our opponent isn’t inuch good at pat-ball, 
FT take it. 

Patch (pztf), 52.1 ¥orms: 4 paeche, 4-6 
patche, 5 pahehe, pacch, 5-6 pache, pacheh(e, 
6- patch. [ME. pacche, patche, of unascertained 
origin. If native, its OK. form would be *pacce. 

Some have conjectured an earlier "J/atche, with subsequent 
Joss of 4, comparing mod.Sc, Pratcu, q.v., bat for this 
there isnoevidence. Ger. dial. apere! uddile, mire, ‘mess’, 
also instrument of striking, hand, satschen to splash, dabble, 
dash, clap, tap, suits the form but not the sense.) 

1. A piece of cloth, leather, wood, metal, or other 
material put or fastencd on to mend a hole or rent 


| in something, or to strengthen a weak place. 


1382 Wveutr Mark ii. 21 No man sewetha pacche [1388 
patche] of rude..clothe to an old clothe. 1426 Lypc. De 
Guil. Pilgr.17172 A garnement..Wych she werede vp-on 
hyr bak: Gret noumbre ther-on Ltolde Off cloutys and off 

chchys olde. 41481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 320 A brasen 
rocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
wtlaten. 1595 SHaxs. Yohn 1. ii. 32 As patches set pon 
alittle breach, Discredite more..’Fhen did the fault before 
it was so patch'd. 1675 Honares Odyssey (1677) 294 A foul 
coat full of patches. 1787 Jerreason IVrit. (1859) 1. 152 
The hole and the patch should be cominensurate, 1875 
Hewes Ess. Pract. !Visd.6 To prefer a good open visible 
rent toa oe ab patch. 1898 Su 23 Mar. 4/1 The 
* patch ‘included ia the ‘ordinary [bicycle] outfit’ 1s by no 
means large enough for an ordinary burst. 
b. A piece of court-plaster or the like put over 
a wound or scar. 

159% Lopcre Catharcs (Hunter. Cl.) 6 Better to weare 
patches on my cloake, than to beare the yateh oa my head. 
1599 Suaxs. A/en, 1, v. i. g3 Patches will I get vato these 
cudgeld scarres. 1875 Hazuitr Dodsiley's Plays X1.140 note, 
Feesimple alludes also to the patch on the face of Tearchaps. 

ce. A pad or piece of cloth worn to protect an 
injured eye. 

1598 Cuarman Blind Beggar Wks. 1873 1.10 Though he.. 
want an eye, Wearing a veluet patch upon the same. 1704 
Lond, Gaz. No, 3847/4 [He] had a_ Patch on his right Eye. 
1812 H.& J. Suitn Rey. Addr, Fire § Ale ix, Over the 
horse's left eye was a patch, To keep it from burning the 
manger. a1go1 Besant Jive Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 221 
You can change your face,.. put a patch over one eye. 

a. A piece of cloth sewn upon a garment as an 


ornament, badge, ete. 

1898 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/3 Spots..such as black silk on 
scarlet velvet, black or coffee-brown on blue, pale blue on 

reen.,. These ‘patches’ are now the very height of the 
fashion. rgoo /did, 22 Aug. 5/1 One juvenile wearer of 
the ‘patch ’, belonging to H.M.S. Aurora, was in the thick 
of the fire carrying messages to and fro, 

e. Not a patch on (collog.), in no way com- 
parable to, nowhere near. 

1860 Reape Cloister & H. xxxvii, He is not a patch 
on you for looks. 1880 Miss Brannon ust as f am xii. 85 
A fine handsome-looking young man,..buat nota patch upon 
his father. 1880 Sad. Re. 18 Dec. 779 The adventures 
with savages..and so on, are, to speak familiarly, not a patch 
upon theadventures which Captain Mayne Reid would have 
made out of the same inaterials. 1889 [Vests Gaz. 20 Feb. 
10/1 We have some strange weather in England..but it is 
doubtful whether we are 2 patch upon Australia. On 
December 6 the thermometer in many places there fell over 
qo deg. within six hours. 

2. Asmall piece of black silk or conrt-plaster, 
often of fanciful shape, worn on the face either to 
hide a fault, or, more usually, to show off the 
complexion by contrast. (Fashionable, esp. among 
women, in 17th and 18th centuries; cf, PatcH-Box.) 

1sga Lyty A/idas ut. ii, Licto. Take Masticke else. Pet. 
Mastick's a patch. Masticke does inany a foole’s face catch. 
1601? Marston Pasguil § Kath, v. 220 Llacke patches are 
worne, Some for pride, some to stay the Rhewme, and Some 
to hide the scab. 1621 Corce., Jfoucheron, .. the little 
blacke patch thats glued by Masticke, etc., on the faces of 
many. ax6zg Fretcnea Elder Bro. wt. v, Your black 

atches you wear variously, Some cut like stars, some in 

alf moons, some lozenges. ¢1706 Paton PAillis's Age 6 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on. 1718 Lapvy M. W. 
Montacv own Eel, Saturday 49 Hours..pass‘d in deep 
debate, How curls shonld fall, or where a patch to place. 
1876 Prancné Cyc. Costume 1. 388. 1897 Ruoscomyt 
White Kose Arno 23 ‘The patch that lent piquancy to the 
cheek of beauty. 

3. A portion of any surface markedly different in 
appearance or character from what is around it; 
a large or irregular spot. 

1 573 Tussea Husb, (1878) 118 Reward not thy sheepe (when 
ye take off his cote) With twitchis and patches, asibrodc as 
a grote, 1701 Lond. Gaz. No, 3745/4 A_Patch near the 
Flank on the near Side [ona horse]. 1810 Edin. Rew. XVIT. 
196 Those detached and unmeaning patches of different 
colours, which compose what opticians call an axamorphosis. 
3873 Hamerton Jnée//, Life u. i (1875) 50 The sky will not 
come right..it is all spots and patches. 1894 Newton Dict. 
Birds 818 The Surf-Duck..with a white patch on the 
crown and another on the nape. 

b. A small piece or area of undefined shape, of 
ground, or of anything lying or growing on it. 

1577 Hanatson England 11. 1v.(1877)1. 98 In... Buckinghain- 
shire... there is a piece of Hartfordshire .. this patch is 
not aboue three miles in length, and two in breadth. 
x60a Suaus. /fam. 1. iv. 18 We go to gain a little patch 
of ground That hath in it no profit but the name. 1684 
Contempl, St. Man . iii. i) 154 Why doth he content 
himself with some patch of the Earth, when he may be Lord 
of the whole Heavens? 174a Suenstonz Schoolmistress v, 
A patch so green, On which the tribe their gambols do dis- 
play. 1807 Wornsw. Jk. Doe Ryl. wv. 66 Like a patch of 
April snow, 1847 Grore Greece ut. xxvi. IV. 35 Patches 
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of cultivahle soil. 1894 Howrtts Trav. fr. Altruria 
103 The chief crop was hay, with here and there a patch of 
potatoes or beans, . 

ce. An area of floating pieces of ice, joining and 
overlapping one another, of more or less circular 
or polygonal form. 

3817 Scoressy Wat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 531/1 1Cit assume 
a circular or polygonal form, the naine of patch is applied. 
1820 bid, u. 1324 A patch is a collection of drift or tee 
of a circular or polygonal form. In point of magnitude, a 
pack corresponds with a field, and a patch witha floe. 1850 
Natural Phenomena 106 If the field fof ice] is broken up 
into. a number of pieces, none of which are more than forty 
or fifty yards across, the whole is called a pack; if the 
pieces are broad they are called a fateh; and when long 
and narrow a stream. 


a. Azat, and Path. A small well-defined area 


of the skin, cte. distinct in colour or appearance. 
_ Peyer's, Peyerian patches, the agminate glands in the small 
intestine. 

1797 Monthly Mag. V1. 153 In other cases, there are 
many circular genres tches, on the surface of the 
intestines, 31809 Aled. Yrud. XX. 13a As the patch ex- 
pands, the ceatre of it gradually assumes the natural colour 
of the skin. 3849-52 Tooo Cycl. Anat. 1V. 839/1 Each 
Peyerian patch consists of but a single layer of gland- 
vesicles. 1878 Huxiey PAystogr. 226 \¢ undergoes a process 
of division whereby it is converted into the embryonic 
patch or cicatricula. 1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VU. 296 
A pigyt of softening was found in each hemisphere. 

. A picce of cloth sewed together with others 
of varying shape, size, and colour to form patch- 
work or to adorn a garment. 

@ 1529 Sketton Bowge of Courte 358 His cote was checked 
with patches redeand blewe. 1560 Davustr. Sleédane’s Comm. 
424 ‘The other two..had as it were sowed together certen 
fragmentes and patches. 1628 Eaate A/icrocosm., Pot-poct 
(Arb.) 45 His Verses are like his clothes, miserable Cento's 
and patches, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. xix. (1695) 400 A 
pie-bald af of coarse Patches and borrowed Shreds. 

5. A sinall scrap, piece, or remnant of anything. 

a@ 1529 SxeLton Repiye. 3 A lytell ragge of rethorike..A 
pece orapatche ofphilosophy. 1579 Furke Heshins’s Parl. 
8: They reade but patches out of other mens notes. 1602 
Suaxs. Hane. ut. iv. 102 A King of shreds and patches. 
1633 I. Aoams £24. 2 Peter ii. g And fills up the time with 
..some..patch of poetry. 1782 Mme. D’Aratay Lett, fo 
Mrs. Thrale Apr., This letter_is written by scraps and 
patches. 1835 Aexotp Let. in Stanley Life & Corr, (1845) 
1 5 Much of ancient history consists apparently of 
patches put together..without any redaction. | 

6. Applied to various things suggesting a patch 
(sense 1) in the way they are fastened, or in shape 
or size, or otherwise: a. The opercnlum of a 
periwinkle; b. A greased piece of cloth, leather, 
or other material used as the wadding for a rifle- 
ball; ¢. ‘A projection on the top of the muzzle in 
some guns, doing away with the effect of dispart 
in laying’ (Smyth Saflor’s Word-bk. 1867); a. 
Printing: A piece of thin paper used to fill up 
low places in the impression; = OvEeRLAY $d. 2; 
e. ‘A small square of thick leather sometimes used 
in the grinding of small tools to press the work 
on the stone, in order to protect the fingers from 


abraston’ (Cet. Dict. 1890). 

1835 Kiaay Had, & Jnst. Anin. 1. ix. 279 We find the 
mouth of its [periwinkle’s] shell closed by a horny organ 
called the patch. 1835-40 Hattaunton Clockme, (1862) 43 
Something that will go down the throat like a grease 
patch down a smooth rifle. 1846 Greener Sct. Gunnery 
375 The use of patches..on the score of protecting the ball, 
and also cleansing the tuhe. 1850 R. G. Cummine //unter’s 
“LYS. Afr. (gan) 93/2 [These] contained balls and patches, 
two sharp clasp-knives, a compass, flint and steel. 

7. Pateh-up [f. the phrase fo patch up: see 
Patcu v.] An act of patching up, or repairing in 
an imperfect fashion. 

1819 Mefropolis I. 178 He is returned from a patch up 
abroad. 1898 Hesto. Gaz, 14 Dec. 1/3 We must avoid any 
speedy patch-up which would bring us to another Setter of 
resignation tees months hence. x Miss E, Hoanovse 
ibid. 19 June 9/1 It is all only a miserable patch-up on a 
great it. 

8. attrib. and Comd.: + patch-coat, a patched 
coat; tpatch-grease: see quot.; patch-iee, 
pieces of ice overlapping so as to form a patch 
(Webster 1864); patch-leather, leather used in 
patching; patch-ornament, an ornament 1e- 
sembling a patch in shape or otherwise; pateh- 
polled @., having a patch of colour on the head, 
esp. in patch-polled coot = PATCH-HEAD, Also 


PATCH-BOX, etc. i — 
sg0a Datly Chron.7 Jan. 6/3 The jacket. .with two “pate! 
breast pockets with pleats, 1630 Lexwaap tr. Charrons 
Wisd. 1. Pref. (1670) 11 See then how strange and monstrous 
a “patch-coat man is. 2614 Maakuam Cheap Husb, \. (2668) | 
"Fable Hard Wds., *Patch-grease..is that tallow which is 
gotten from the boyling of Shoo-makers shreads. 1807 Be 
ass ¥rnd, 188 Each man has also a sufficient quantity 0 
patch-leather. 1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art 1. i. 27 These 
dots are arranged so as to form bands; and in others 

simply ‘*patch’ ornaments. | 1 
Hence Pa-tchwise adv., in the manner of a patch. 
1832 Austin Yurispr. (2879) IL xxxix. 684 Statute law 


| stuck patchwise on a body of judiciary. 


| 
| 


Patch (pzt{), s62 [According to T. Wilson 
1353, and Heywood 1562, orig. the name of 
rather nickname of Cardinal Wolsey’s domestic 
‘fool’ or jester, his real surname being Sex/on. 


PATCH. 


Supposed hy some to have been so called from his patched 
garb, or patched face; but perh. rather an anglicized fori 
of It, faszo fool, It seems however to have been later 
associated or taken as identical with Pate 545, as in 
Shakspere’s ‘patch'd foola’, ‘The following quots. bear on 
the history of the word: 

1553 1 Watson het. (1580) 176 As to call one Patche or 
aon, whom we sce to doe a thing foolishly, because 
these twoo in their tyme were notable fooles. 1562 J. Huv- 
wooo ffigr, 1. xliv. (1867) 106 A saiyng of Patche my lord 
cardinal’s fool. Master Sexten, a parson of knowne wit, 
As he at my lord Cardinals boord did sit (ctc.]. 1590 Suaks. 
Mids. N. 1. i. 2x5 But man is but a patch'd foole, if he 
will offer to say, what me-thonght I had. (See also Warton 
Hist. Poet. (1849) 111.871 Douce Hlus?. Shaks. I. 258.)] 

A domestic fool; a fool or foolish person gener- 
ally; a elown, dolt, hoohy. Now only ata/. or 
collog. applied to an ill-natured or ill-tempered 
person, esp. a child, See also Cross-Ppatcn. 

ss4g Cuatonea Evasit on Folly Gij, This kynde of men 
whon commenly ye call fooles, doltes, ideotes, and paches. 
1s6t Parston Cambyses Ei, Hob aad Loh, a ye Cuntry 
patches 3588 Marfre’. Epist. (Arb.) 3M. Bridges was 
a verie patch and a duns, when he was in Garin ees re 
Sans. Afids, N. 11t ii. g A crew of patches, nde mechanicals, 
1598 Froato, Pazzo, a foole; a patch, a madman. 3655 
Furrea Ch. Fist. wv. i § 19 (tr. Gower} But Jack the mad 
patch men and houses does snatch. 3830 Scorr Doom of 
Devorgoil u. i, Thou art a foolish patch. an O'NEILL 
Giens 50 (E. D. D.) As ugly as need be, the dark little patch. 


Patch (petf), v. [f. Patou 56.1] 
1. trans. To put a patch or patches on; of 
a thing, to serve as a patch to, Patch up, to 


mend or repair in some sort by putting patches oa. 

agx6 [see Patcnep 1} 1523 Sxecton Gari, Laurel 
1209 With pitche she patchid her pitcher shuld not crase. 
1648 Uoate Erasm. Par. Luke v. Goh, He renteth a newe 
Vesture to patche vp an olde. s602 Sutaxs. A/am. v. i 249 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, Shou 
patch a Wall, t’expell the winters flaw. 3774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. fist. (1776) VII. 256 1¢ cither makes a new web, 
or patches up the old one. ¢38:7 Hoce Zales §& Sk, 
III. 77 Why patch up that tawdry gown? 3840 Dickens 
Old & Shop xv, Windows patched with rags and paper. 
1888 F. Hume A/mre. Midas 1. Prol., It had one mast, and 
a small sail all torn and patched. ; 

b. In pa. pple., said of a person in reference to 

his clothing, ete. 

e3goo How Plowm. lerned Patern, 147 in Hazl. £. 7. P. 
1, 214 He was patched, torne, and all to rente. 1597-8 Bre. 
Hatt Sat. iv. it g Himself goes patched like some hare 
cottyer. 1611 Miopirton & Dekker Xoaring Girle D.'s 
Plays 1873 11. arg Zounds I am so patcht vp, she cannot 
discouer me. 4 

¢. To fit(a bullet) witha patch (Pater sd.1 6 b). 

1877 C, Hantock Sportsman's Gazetlcer 545 If the bullet 
is the right size and properly patched, the patch will not be 
torn in putting the cartridge into the chamber. 

d, ‘To overlay or bring up an impression sheet 
with pieces ofthin paper’ (Jacohi Printers’ Vocab). 

3884 Souruwaap Pract. Printing 470 Patching the Shect. 
1890 Jacoat Printing 76 Where the type stands. .low it 
should be patched up with the very thin set-off paper. 

2. To mend, repair, or make whole, in various 
Jig. applications, (Usually with «f, and implying 
a hasty, clumsy, imperfeet, or temporary manner.) 

1573-80 Baaet Ao, P 184 To Patch, or make whole againe: 
«ta botch: to make amends for that is done amisse. 3597 
Suaks, 2 Hen, £V, i iv. aga When wilt thou leaue fighting 
.,and begin to patch vp thine old Body for Heauen? 1603 
— Twel. Nit v. 52 Any thing that's mended, is but patch'd: 
«Sin that amends, is but patcht with vertue. 3706 E, 
Warn Wooden World Diss. (708) 34 The Surgeon..takes 
are to patch him up with Speed. 1875 W. S. Haywaap 
Love agst. World 40 You'll have to..patch up your quarrel, 

3. To make up by joining pieces together as in 
patchwork ; hence, to make up, put together, or 
frame hastily or insecurely ; to hoteh 12. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Poenrs ioe Garnesche Wks. 3843 I. 125 
The nexte halter ther xall be I bequeth yt hole to the: Soche 
pelfry thou hast pachchyd. 3563 Man Afuscrlus’ Com- 
monpl. 4oh, An aparne patched together of figge leaves, 
1579 Lopcr Def. Poetry in G. G. Smith Edis. Crit, Ess. 1. 
84 Out of what booke patched you out Cicero's Oration? 
1650 Furtea Pisgak 1, x1. 34 The Samaritans quitted their.. 
Idols, and patched up a religion amongst themselves, 1736 
Leon Alherti's Archit, |. 23/2 Houses, which they patch'd 
up of Reeds and Bullrushes. 3848 Kincstev Saint's Trae. 
Mm. i. 146 Any formal, heartless matrimony Patched up b 
Court intrigues. 1879 Buack Macéeod of D, xxxii, To pate 
gat! a pair of homespun trousers, 

_4&. To put on or in as a patch; to fit (a thing) 
into something so as to diversify it, as in patch- 
work. Also fig.; often depreciatory. 

3549 Coveapate, etc. Erasm, Par. Gal. v. 16, To have 
ewe clothe sowed or jee to an olde garmente, 3593 
Nasna Christs 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 286 It is so vgly 
daubed, plaistred, and patcht on. 3662 Geratea Princ. 4 
Things Patcht or glewed against a Wall. @ 1825 Forry Yoc. 
&, Anglia s.v., He patched it upon me, who knew nothing 
ofthe matter, 1886 Wixis & Craar Cambridge I. 19 The 
present windows have been patched into the wall in such 
amanner as to make it impossible to trace accurately the 
original state of it. 

. To join as one palch to another; to piece 
together. 

1630 J. Tavtoa( Water P.} Laugh & be fat Wks. tt. 71/2 Th 
person's odd, vnparalle!'d, vnmatchd, And yet thy action’s 
to the person patch'd. 1867 Fareman Norv, Cong. 1. iv, 
2 It is just possible to patch the two narratives together. 

. To mark (a surface) as patches of different 
colour or material do; to diversify or variegate 
with patehes, (Chiefly in passive.) 
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595 Snans. John m. i. 47 If thou..wert grim .. Patch’d 
with foule Moles, and cye-offending markes, 3733 AnpIsoN 
Speet. No, 115 ? 6 His Stable-doors are patched with Noses 
thae belonged to Foxes of the Knight’s own hunting down. 
3974 Pexnant Tour in Scot, in 1772. 32 Grey rocks patched 
with moss. 855 Kane Grinnell Exp. alvi. (1856) 423 The 
slopes of the hills were heavily patched with snow. 1881 
Migs Waappon Asph. xxvi. 290 Vellow lamps.. patching 
with faint light an isolated statue, or a pulpit. 

b. intr, for reff. To become coloured in patches. 

1896 G. L. Becke Pacific Tales, Hollis’ Debt (1897) 120 
The red, bloated face of the skipper patched and mottled, 
and his breath came In quick, short gasps. 

6. To adorn (a person, the face) with patches. 

3674 R. Newcovart in 7. Flatman's Poems 7 Which like 
their Misses Patch't and Painted are. Sreeia Lying 
Lover wt. (1747) 46 But alas, Madam, who patch'd you 
today? 3766 Gotpsm. Vie. IV, iv, Their hair plastered 
with pomatum, their faces patched to taste, s88r Besant 
& Rice Chafi, of Flect 1, 1. (1883) 323 We now went..with 
faces patched, to the new church in Queen Square, 

b. intr. for ref. 

szos Farquuar éuconstan? ui, Your ladyship has patched 
and painted violently. s729 Law Sertous C. ii. (1732) 18 
She will find it as impossible to patch or paint, as to curse 
or Swear, 

7. inir, Patch off, to come off in patehes, rare. 

3848 THackEaav Be Sods vi, The plaster is patching off 
the.. walls. 

Patchable (pxifab’l), a rare. 
+ -ABLE.] That can be patched. 

1849 Caatyte frisk Journ. (1882) Pref. 6 Like a ragged 
coat; ..not patched or patchahle any longer. 

Patchaw, obs, variant of PapisitaH. 

Pa‘tch-box. [f. Paton sé.12+ Box 56.2] A 
box for holding patches for the face. 

3674 Lond. Gaz. No. 859/4 Lost.., two silver powder 
Boxes, and a patch Box. 3712-14 Pore Rafe Lock iv. 162 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. 1758 
H. Waurore Let, to H. S. Conway 16 June, If they send 
a patch-box to Lord George Sackville, it will hold all his 
laurels, 3876 Miss Raaopon 3. flaggard’s Dax, xi, 157 
phe of a patch box and powder period. 

+ Pateheock, pa:tchock. 0¢s. rare—'. 
[Known only in the passage cited; in which also 
the reading is uncertain. The first element is app. 
Paten sd.1 (or 72); the second may he Cock, or 
the dim. suffix -ock. See note helow.] 

A term used by Spenser of the degenerate 
English in Ireland, cither in reference to their char- 
acter and habils, their mongrel breed, or their 


costume: ?a base or mean fellow, ?a ragamufiin. 

x Srensea State dre/, (Wks. Grosart 1X. 104; Globe 
636/2), The rest which dwell aboue in Connagh(t) and 
Munster, ..and some in Leinster and Ulster, ar degenerate 
and growen to he as very Patchcockes (7. r. Patchock(e)s} 
as the wild Irishe. 

(The Lambeth MS. 510, which was the copy submitted to 
the Abp. of Canterhury for licence, dated by Spenser and 
initialled E. S., from which Grosart prints his text, reads, 
If. 3% Patchcockes; but three other MSS., B. M. Add. 22022 
(printed in the Globe text), Harl. 7388, Camh, Dd. 10. 
60 have Patchockes, -ocks. Camb. Dd, 14. 28has Rakehelis. 
If the word was fatchockes, it was perhaps the same as 
Shakspere's ‘very Patocxe', if this 1s read payocke. Cf, 
same play tt. iv. 102 ‘a King of shreds and patches ‘.] 


Patched (pztft, pet{ed), pd/.a. [f. Patent v. 
+-EDI.] In senses corresponding to those of the 
verb: Mended with patehes; made up of pieces as 
in patchwork; mended, made up, or put together 
hastily, clumsily, or insecurcly. Also patched-1. 

3536 in Afyrr. our Ladye (1873) p. 1, In dede for very 
voluntary pouerte. .she had broken patchyd sleuys. @ 3595 
H., Smita bs. (1867) 11. 405 Mahomet’s religion is. a patched 
religion, mixed partly with Judaism, partly with Gentilism, 
partly with Papism, partly with Christianism. s599 Nasue 
Lenten Stuffé (1871) 42 With it..the patchedest leather 
pilche fasoratho may dine like a Spanish Duke. 57 
Mem, G, Psalmanazar 152 When he .. heard my patche 
upstory. 3793 Anecd. W. Pitd VWI. xxxix. 38 Let us have 
peace, . .but let it behonourahle, let it be secure. A patched 
ee will not do, 3840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxvi, 

¢ patched woolen trousers, 
b, Adorned or marked with patches. 

3667 Pepys Diary s May, Peney Ten + With only her 
hushand's pretty sister with her..both patched and very 
fine, and in much the finest coach in the park. 1855 
Kixestey West. Hfol ix, A painted, patched, fucused, 
periwigged, bolstered, .. Lamia ! 

te. Patched work = Patcuwonk, Obs. 

3716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, V1. 51 Such Bitts and 
Scraps of patcht Work-Citations. 

Henee + Pa‘tchedly adv., in manner of a patch. 

1849 Coveanate, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. v. 16b, Nor can 
he heare with to haue ., olde clothe be patchedlye sowed 
Into a newe, 

Patcher (pe'tfo:). [f. Pare v.+-ER1.] One 
who patches: see the verb. Also patcher-tep. 

1528 Tixpace Jes, (Parker Soc.) I. 135 He is no patcher; 
he cannot build on another man's foundation. 352 Hviort, 
Bodger, hotcher, meander, or patcher of olde garmentes. 
3631 Cotca., Renoweur de vieilles causes,..a_peecer or 
patcher vp of ruinous causes. 1694 Mortreux Radelars v. 
(73 ) 214 Patchers, Clowters, and Botchers of old ‘agaes 4 

cake 1841 Emrason JMise., Conservative (1884) 259 
timid cobbler and patcher. 875 Jowrtr late (ed. 2) I. 
295 A mender of old shoes, or patcher up of clothes, 


Patchery 1 (pzxtfari).  [f. Patent sé.l or v. + 
-ERY.] The action of patching or mending clumsily 
or hastily; anything made up of pieees or frag- 
ments put together; a patchwork (usually /ig-). 


[f. Pates v. 


PATCHOULI. 


3579 Funke /leskins's Parl. 239 The Greeke Article Is so 
placed, as it can abide no such patcherie. 1623 K. Brenan 
Looke beyond Luther Ep, Ded. 2 A new vpstart Religion, 
a patcherie of Tudaisme, Paganisme and Heresie. 703 C. 
Matirr Magn. Chr, ut, 1. xxiii, (1852) 467 Vile human 
inventions..and patcheries sticht into the service of the 
Lord, 3834 Gen. P. THomrson E-verc. (1842) ILL. 31 Desig- 
nating such performances as jargon and patchery. 1880 
Switavane Sud. Shaks. (ed, 2) App. 232 A.thin sample 
of poetic patchery cobbled up and stitched together. 

+Pa‘tehery*. Oss. [f. Paten sé.2 + -erv.] 
The conduct of a ‘patch’; roguery, knavery. 

3582 Stanvnunst Aenefs in (Arb.) 64 From the fathers 
sermons shal such fond patcherye flicker? /A¥d., Conceits 
(Arb.) 140 Cleane toe the sound Casté, flee from thee 
faacbepe Canute, 3607 Suaks. Timon vy. i. 99 You heare 

im cogge, See him dissemble, Know his grosse patchery. 

{ In the following the sense is uncertain. 

31553 Respudlica (Brandl) v. ix. 79 Tis a bagg of Rye in 
dede: vsiree, periuree, pitcheree, patcherie, pilferic, briberce, 
snatcherie, catcherie. 

Pa‘tch-head. A local name in Maine, U. Si 
for the surf-scoler (Gedemia perspicillaia), a kind 
of duck, from the white patches on its head. 

3890 in Cent, Dict, 

Patchiness (pxlfines). [f. Patetiy a, + -NEss.] 
Patchy quality or condition. 

1862 JI. Srexcea First Princ. uw. xix. § 150 (1875) 407 
Irregularities of distrihution..would produce that_patchi- 
ness which distinguishes the heavens. 1 R. Gaanett 
Carlyle vii. 123 Nothing seems to have struck him so much 
as the general patchiness of the country. 

Pa‘tching, 24/. 56.1 [f. Paten v. + -1na1.] 

1. The action of the verb Patcn, in varions senses; 

also, the condition of being patched, or an instance 
of this. Also patching-tp. 
_ 1826 SKELTON Mapny/. 452 It is evyll patchynge of that 
istorne. 1546 J. Hevwoon /’vov. (1867) 47 An olde sacke 
axeth much patchyng. 169s T. H[ate] Acc. New davent. 
98 That patching and botching with Solder that appears 
upon all the Cast-lead Coverings. 1791 Mes. Rapctirre 
Rom, Forest ii, A little patching up would make it comfort. 
able enough. 3832 James 2/7. Afasterton xxiii, The eye 
detected some rather anomalous patchings and darnings. 
1893 British Printer 157 Underlay wherever possible, as 
the less patching there is on the cylinder the less chance 
is there of wrinkliag. 

2. The putting of patches on the face hy way of 
adornment. 

3656 Artif, Handsom. 78 They forbid all painting, patch- 
ing, and powdering, 1765 Gotosm. Double Transform. 40 
Skill'd ian no other arts was she, But dressing, patching, 
repartee. 3885 frans, Lanc. §& Chesh, Antig. Soc. V1. 35 
The custom of patching amongst ladies. 

3. The wadding for a bullet (cf. Parcu sé.1 6b). 

1887 E. Eacteston Graysons xiii. (1888) 144 Taking a 
bullet from his pouch, he feit in his pocket for the patching. 

4. Comb., as paiching-cloth, -rubber, -work. 

¢3680 Rox, Ball, V11, 468 The Taylor ., had patching- 
work for a whole season. ae Gordey's Mag. (U.5.) Apr. 

74/2 A circle of patching-cloth pushed through to the 

ttom of the tire. 1898 Swan 23 Mar, 4/1 Always carry in 
your tool-bag a fairly large piece of patching ruhber. 

+ Patching, 2/. 50.4 Obs. [f. Parci 56.2 + 
-1no!,] The behaviour ofa ‘pateh’; = Patcuery®, 

arsso Image Ipocr. in Skelton’s Wks. (3843) 11. 446 With 
peltinge and patchinge, With findinge and fatchinge. 1562 
J. Levwoon Prov. §& Apigr. (1867) 171 After catching and 
snatchyng, Pyllyng and pollyng, we fall. .to patchyng. 

+Pa‘tching, pf/.a.! Obs. [f. Patent 53.2 + 
-InG2,] Acting like a ‘patch’; deceiving, knavish. 
Hence + Pa'tchingly a/v., deceitfnlly. 

usgo Foxe A. § Af, (ed. 2) 1491/2 Others .. dyd .. dis- 
semblingly and patchingly vse some part of them. 3591 
Gaerne Disc. Coosnage Wks. (Grosart) X. 3 These cony- 
catchers. .geuing to diners vile patching shiftes, an honest 
and godly title, s6q1 J. Taarre fAcod. Pheol. iit, 327 Some 
slippery persons or patching companions. 1647 Wasp Simp. 
Cobler (1843) 37, 1 am not without some contrivalls in my 
patching braines. 

Patching, ///. 2.2 [f. Patch v. + -1Nc 2.) 
That patches or eovers with patches. 

18s5 Baowsinc Love among Ruins iv, The patching 
houseleek’s head of blossom winks Through the chinks. 

Pa‘tch-leaf. Also putch-, putcha-leaf. [A 

art-lransl. of Bengali pacha-pat, f. Bengali pat 
leaf.] = PatcHoutt. 

3698 Favea Acc. E. fudia & P, 209 Goods from Acheen.. 
Patch Leaf, s Bahar Maunds 7 20 Sear, 1886 Yue & 
Buanect A nglo-fnd. Gloss. 517 Patchouli, Patch-leaf, also 
Putch- and Putcha-leaf. 

+ Pa‘tchment, 04s. rare—*. 
-MENT.] A patchwork. 

@ 3603 T. Caatwaicut Confit. Rhem, Nv T. (1618) 205 
A patchment of untruthes, 

atchock : see PaTcHcock, 

Patchouli (px'tfeli, palfzli). Also 9 pach-, 
pach-, patschouli, patchouly, paccioli. [a- 
patchouli, ‘the vernaenlar name over the greater 
part of the Madras Presidency’ (Sir G. Birdwood in 
Athenseum 22 Oct. 1898), the elements of which 
are referred by some to Tamil pach, pachai- green 
and #/af leaf: cf. the Bengali pacha-fat (pat leaf), 
and Eng. puicha-leaf, or PATCH-LEAF. 

The spelling patchox/i appears to be French, and may 
have nrisen in the French possessions on the Coromandel 
coast. If there is anything in the conjecture in Ilatz.-Darm, 
that it is a phonctically-spelt adaptation of Eng. patchleaf, 
this would necessarily car back the name io Fr. to a 
period anterior to the ear! Eng. But in 


[f. Parent v. + 


PATCH-PANEL, 


French dictionaries it was entered as a neologism by Littré 
in 1875, and was admitted by the Académie in 1878, long 
after it was knowa in English.] fi 

1. An odoriferous plant (Pogostemon Patchoult, 
N.O. Ladiate), native to Silhat, Penang, and the 
Malay peninsula, the dried leaves of which are 
used for various purposes in the East; it yields an 
esscatial oil, from which the scent (see 2) is derived. 

1851 Forses in Art Yral. fdlustr. Catal. u. p. vii/t The 
.-aromatie herbs, the lavenders and rosemarys, hyssop and 
peppermints, patchouli and thyme, all yielding volatile oils, 
1858 Stumonns Dict, Trade, Patehouly, an Indian herb. 
1866 Watts Dict. Chem, 1V. 357 Patchouli, Pachupat or 
Patscha-pat. 1872 /déd. V1. 902 Volatile oil of patschonli 
gradually deposits a camphor, 

2. A penetrating and lasting perfume prepared 


from this plant. ‘ ‘ 

1845 Aus. Sminn Seatlergood Fam. 1. vii, Evening- 
party odours .. pachonli, white-wine vapours, and cut 
oranges, 1886 C. Herinc f/omanp. Dont. Phys. p. xi, 
Perfamery, particalarly mask, hartshorn, camphor, paccioli. 
1866 Treas. Bot. g10/2 Ui effects, such as loss of appetite 
and sleep, nervous attacks, etc., have been ascribed to the 
excessive employment of Patchouli as a perfume, 

3. attrib., as patchouli camphor, oil. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VILL 1497 Patchoull cantphor, 
Ci3 HagO .. forms regular hexagonal crystals. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex, Patchouli oil,..is a viscid oil, boils at 282°- 
294° F., and separates out on standing as Patchouly 
camphor, 

ar Patch-panel, sb, and a. Obs. 
+ PaneL sé.1} 

A. sé. One who patches panels; ?a jobbing or 
botching carpenter: an abusive appellation. 

1593 G. Harvey Pieree's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 280 
The starkest Patch-pannell of them all, or the grossest 
hammer-drudge ina county. 1602 DEKKER Satiron, Wks. 
1873 1. 219 [Woman to retired Captain] Hang thee patch 
pannell, I am none a thy Charing-Crosse. ples 

B. adj. Fit for patching panels or putting into 
patchwork ; of little value as material. 

1606 Wily Begiiled Prol., Why, noble Cerberus, nothing 
bat patch-pannel stuff, old gallimawfries, and cotten candle 
eloquence. 

Patchwork (px‘t{iwzsk). 
sb.1+ Work 56,] 

1. Work composed of picces or fragments put 
together, esp. in a makeshift or incongruous 
manner; a thing patched up; a medley, jumble. 
Now often viewed as fig. from 2. 

a1691 Potuexren Disc. Trade (1697) A‘iv, It cannot be 
expected they should have any effect for common Gooil, 
at best, but Patch-work. 1739 MWéks. of Learned 1. 103 
He that thinks the Iliad and Odysses the Patchwork of 
a Beggar's Rhapsodies. 1872 Geo. Eviot Afiddiem. \xxiv, 
This imperfectly-tanght woman, whose phrases and habits 
were an odd patchwork, 1887 W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden 
Parish Probl. 457 Latin and German hymns—elever patelt- 
work often resembling real poetic creations. 

b. Work of patching up: see Parcu wv 2. 
NONE USE. 

2712 Swirt Frat. to Slella 12 Dec., 1 should rnin myself 
with endeavouring to mend them, ..and I have been too 
much engaged in patchwork already. 

2. spec. Work consisting of small picces of various 
kinds of cloth, differing in colour and pattera, and 
sometimes in size and shape, scwed together by 
the edges, generally with ornameatal effect, so as 
to form one article, as a counterpane, cushion, tea~ 
cosy, etc. Crazy patchwork, that in which the 
pieces are quite irregular in shape and size: cf. 
CRAZY 5. 

1726 Swirt Gulliver 3. vi, My clothes .. looked like the 
patch-work made hy the ladies in_ England, only that mine 
were all of a colour, 1809 W. Irving Kurchkerd. ut. iv, 
Every woman .. wore pockets .. fashioned with patch-work 
into many curious devices. 1872 G, Macoonato Wilf 
Cums, 1. tii. 17 The bed was covered with an equally charm- 
ing counterpane of silk patchwork, 1892 Mks, ALEXANDER 
Mamunon xix. 268, | wish, Claude, ea would do a little 
of my erazy patchwork, you work so beautifully, 

b. Any surface divided into many small com- 
partments of varions shapes and kinds. 

31865 E. Burritt Walk Lands End 243 A glorious little 
world of Devonshire scenery, carpeted to the rim with the 

icturesque patchwork of Devonshire verdure, 1880 Mrs. 

ARR Adam § Eve xii, A patchwork of fields spread out 
and ran down to the cliffs. 

3. Mining. (local.) Sce quot. 
fe 1897 oe R. as Soe. Mar. 177 The ironstones were 

former! ng out in extensive open:air ki i 
Walaicnown as ‘ patchworks *. Y eta Dei 

4. attrib, a, Made up of miscellaneous picces 


or fragments; composed of a combination of odds 
aad ends. 


1713 Gay Guard. No. 149 p17 What Horace [Ars Poet. 
I. 13-16] says of his patch-work poets: ‘Purpureus late 
qui splendeat unus et alter, Assuitur pannus—'. 1814 W. 
Favtor in Afonthly Rev. LXXIMII. 463 Those second-hand 
minds and patchwork intellects. 1876 4. Amer. Rem 
CXXIT1. 420 The patchwork rubric of the English church. 
b. Made of, or of the nature of patchwork: see 2. 
1840 Hoop A‘lnansege, Dream vi, No patehwork quilt, 
all seams and scars. 1863 Dickens Afut. Fr. xv, There 
was the old patch-work counterpane, 1880 Mrs. Parr Adane 
& Eve i, A low chair with..a patch-work cushion. 


5. Comms. 


1897 Mary Kinostry W, Africa 234 Spread with clean 
calico and adorned with patchwork-eovered pillows. 


(f Parcr v, 


(f ParcH v. or 


» wel 


548 


Patchy (pe'tfi), @1  [f Parcu sd.1 + -y.] 
Abounding in or diversified with patches; con- 
sisting of patches or small separate arcas or tracts; 
resembling patchwork in appearance or structure. 

1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 185 [A crop] in many places 
patchy, with intervals of four or five feet without any plants 
at all. 1845 Yrrl, R. Agric. Soc. V1. 1. 84 The land is 
patchy and of different qualities. 1872 Huxtey Phys. lik 
6s The layer appears patchy or spotted. 1882 Gardener's 
Chron. 4 Mar. 295 A stone or tile edging is certainly pre- 
ferable to a patchy Box one. 1895 Krcan Paut in Month 
Aug. 458 Such a Life is oftea patchy and scrappy. 

llence Pa‘tohily adv., in a patchy manner. 

1903 Daily Mail 7 Sept. 5/4 Shops,.. started with some 
dim idea of being beautiful, have finished by becoming 
patchily tin, : 

Patchy,.2 collog. or diad, [f. Patou sd.2+-y.] 
Of the nature of a ‘patch’; cross, ill-tempered, 


fractious, 

1862 Trotiore Orley F. U1, iii. 20 He'll be a bit patchy.. 
just for a while... To-morrow morning maybe he'll be just 
as sweet as sweet. 

Pate! (pet). (Also 7, 9 pat.) [In common 
use from ¢ 1300: origin unknown, 

Some have conjectured it to be a by-form of slate, coms 
paring med.L. péatfa the clerical tonsure,and Du. and Ger, 
Platte a shaven or bald head, Bat evidence is wanting. ] 

1. The head, the skull: more particularly applied 
to that part which is usually covered with hair. 
(In modern use, more or less ludicrous or humor- 


ous; not in scrious or dignified nse.) 

61305 Fudas 83 in £. £, P. (1862) 109 He smot him wip a 
ston behynde in pe pate Pat al pe sculle to-daschte be brayn 
ful out perate. ¢1 Larlicrede 839 He mi3te no maistre 
ben kald (for Crist bat defended), Ne puten no pylion on 
his pild pate. ¢1430 Lyne Sack Hare Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 54 Now wesseil N. unto thi jousy pate, Un- 
thrift and thou to-gidre be mett. 1§3§ CoverDaLE /’s. 
vii. 16 Itis vnhappynes shall come 
and his wickednes shall fall vpon his owne pate. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hen. Vi, v. i. 135 He is a Traitor, let bim to 
the Tower, And chop away that factious pate of his, a 1604 
Hanmer Chron. [red. (1809) 325 A foole.. gave him sucha 
hlow upon the pat, that the toad ran downe hiseares. 1616 
R.C. Vimes' Whistle, 969 Some curle their pates to make 
their lookes mure faire. 1632 Litucow 7vaz. 1x. 396 An 
Eagle taking his hald pate for a white rocke, fet a shell- 
fish fall on it, 1810 Cock Stratus 1. 136 (E.D.D.) Wi 
powdered pats; The auld hlne Bonnet's laid aside, They 
mann ha’e Hats, 1883 19h Cent. Dec. 1092 The stubbles 
are close shaven as a monk’s pate. 

2. The head as the seat of the intellect; hence 
put for skill, cleverness, ‘brains’, and formerly 
sometimes for a person possessed of such. 

1610 Suaxs, Tenzp. rv. i. 244 Steale by line and _levell, is 
an excellent passe of pate. 1614 Svivester Bethulia's 
Rescue t, 109 The Able-most For Pate, Prowess, Purse, 
1627-77 Fectuam Resolves t. xliii. 70 ‘To lay the plot at first, 

3; 1s matter of more pate. 1630 R. Yohnson's Kingd. & 
Comnrw. 39 The greatest Sages of the kingdome,.. and 
the hest pates of Spaine. 1717 Prior Adwaiut 355 An odd 
conceit, As ever enter'd Frenchman's pate. ¢1730 Youne 
i$, to Pope 65 Each shallow pate, that cannot read your 
name, Can read your life, and will be proud to blame. 1899 
FE, J. Cnarman Drama Two Lives, Amph. & Ascid. 88 
Made manifest to meanest pates. 

3. The skin of a calf’s head. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2225/4 Prohibiting the Exportation 
of all sorts of Linen Rags, Glovers Clippings, Parchment 
Shreads, Calves Pates. 1881 Sct Amer. XLIV. 408 |The 
hide] is sold to the salters with the pates and tails on. 

b. In the far trade, The {nr from a black patch 
on the head of a rabbit or hare. 

1878 Ure's Dict. Arts 1V. 381 At present hare wool is not 
sorted, hut formerly it was divided into d/ack back, drown 
back, sides, fate (useless), cheeks and Zail,as in the case of 
rabbit wool. 

Pate* (pelt). xorth. dial, Also 7 payte, 
paite, 8 pait. [Of obscnre origin. 

Perhaps from prec., in reference to the white top of its 
head, suggesting a hald pate.) 

A badger. Also in Comd., pate-head, 

1628 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 91 Whosoever shall take any 
fox, or pate, or badger, in this parish and bring the heade to 
the chureh, shall have twelve pence paid by the church- 
wardens, 1653 /éid. 194 To George Burne for a pate head, 
6d. 19718 Finghall Church.w. Acc. (MS.), For_3°_ Pait 
Head, 1s. 1788 W. Marsuatt Forksh. 11. Gloss. (E.D.5.), 
Part, a badger. 1883 T. & K. Macquow Adout Korksh. 
126 The last pate is said to have been killed hereabouts 
some twenty-eight years ago. 

| PAté (pate). Also 8 patee. [F. pa/é:—OF. 
pasté: sce Pasty.sd., Parry.) 

1. A pie, pasty, or patty. //é de fote gras, pie 
or pasty of fatted goose liver, Strasburg pic. 

1706 Puiuires, Petty Patees ..,a sort of small Pyes made 
of Mareh-pane, and fill’d with Sweet-meats, 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Journ. Le Patissier, A chevalier de St. Lonis selling 
aids, 1813 Sk, Character (ed. 2) 1. 117, 1... sent off the 
woman with an oyster pité, 1813 Moore Post-bag iii. 4 
His patés superb—and his cutlets sublime) 1827 Lytrox 
Pethant viii, ° help myself to the f47é de foie gras. 

2. Fortif. Sce qnot. (Krronconsly written pate.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex, Fecke. 1, Pate, in Fortification, isa 
kind of Platform like what they callan Horseshoe, .. generally 
oval, encompassed only with a Parapet, .It is usually erected 
in Marshy Grounds to cover a Gate ofa Town, r80a James 
Milit. Dict, Pate, Fr. ¥ 

Paté, patee, -ée, var. PatTzE (in Heraldry). 

Pated (pétéd), a. [f. Parel+-rp2,.] Having 
a pate (of a spevified kind). 

1580 Lytvy Zuphues (Arb) 439 Grose and dall pated. 


nm his owne heade, | 


PATELLARIC, 


1613 Oversuay A HWi/z, etc. (1638) 210 Let him he found 

never so idle pated. 1756 Totnervy /fist. 2 Orphans 131. 193 

So jealous pated a eaitow: 1834 H. Bucwer #rance 11. 11. 

Ate emptiest-pated of the male creatures that she meets, 
atedelion: see PEDELON. 

+ Patefa-ction. O45. [ad. L. patefaction-cut, 
n. of action from patefactre to PaTEFY.] The 
action of making open, visible, or known; a dis- 
closing, manifestation, revelation, declaration, 

1553 Bate Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Mabh) I. 364 The 
patefaction of Christe in the gospel. 1633 T. Apams £xJ, 
2 Peter i. 11 The like patefaction_was to Peter; he ‘saw 
heaven opened’, 169 Pearson Cred 1. ii. 44 God hath 
also made frequent patefactions of his Deity. @1703 Bur. 
ritt On N. 7., Acts xiii, 26 By way of patefaction and 
discovery. 1872 F, Hau. Necent Exempl. False Philol, 27 
And now for—not to shock a clergyman by profancly 
applying the term revelation,—the new patcfaction. 

T Pa-tefy, v. Obs. Also 6-7 -ify. fad. L, 
patefac-cre to make open, to open, f. faté-re to be 
open + facére to make: cf. /igzefy, and sec ad 
trans. To make open; to disclose, manifest, revea 
to the eye or mind. 

1533 Cranmer Led. to Bp. of Hereford in Mise, Writ, 
(Parker Soc.) I]. a63 When the verity and truth of them 
shall be patified and made open unto you. 1991 R. Brace 
Serut, (1843) 282 He hath patefied himself to us by an 
heavenly light. 1667 Warernouse Fire Lond. 63 Thus 
God patefies the way to his displeasure. 1788 Trier No. 
25. 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain from the stomach, 
adjuvates digestion, and patefies obstructions, ‘ 

+Patel!,-ell(e. Ods. Also 5 -y1, 6 pattle, 

[ad. L. patella pan, knee-pan, I’. pate//e knce-pan.] 

1. Apan,afrying-pan. b. ‘The paten or shallow 
dish used with the chalice at Communion. 

1481 Durhawt Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 97, ij friyng patyls ferr. 
1546 Confut. N. Shaxton ¥ viijb, Three crosses. .one wyth 
your thombe in your forheade, an other vpon your crowne 
‘oe the patell of the chalice, 

. The patella or knee-pan; also pate/-done. 

1878 Banister //ist, Mas 3. 35 ‘This Patell wes ordained 
to coner the ioynt betwene the thighe and legge, 1598 
Fiorio, Rotola del ginocchio, the whirle bone ordained to 
cover the ioint of the knee, the eie-bone, . .the pattle-bone, 

|| Patel2 (patél). Zast Jud, Also 9 patell, 

-eil, -ail, pattel, potail. [a. Marathi padé/, 
Hindiistini pare’, app. f. Marathi fa? ‘roll or 
register’ (Yule).] The head-man of a village in 
India: the title used in the Central and Westem 
Proviaces, and frequently in S, India, but not in 
the Gangetic Provinces. 

1802 Chron. App. in Ann. Reg. 526/a The potait or killedar 
of Tirnakull has been hanged. 1816 ‘ Quiz‘ Grand Masier 
vu. 12 All his attempts could not compel The village rascally 

atel To get him a few fowls and rice. 1885 G. S. Forbes 

Vild Life in Canara 16 Village constables under the 

tails, or heads of villages, 1 Daily Niws 4 Sept. 5/2 
he patel decoyed him out of his house at night, and hacked 
him to pieces with a hatchet. 

Patelet, variant of PatLet, a ruff. 

|| Patella (paitela). [L. pate//a pan, knee-pan, 
dim. of faténa pan, PATEN.] 

1. Anat. A small movable bone, flatiened and 
convex in shape, covering the front of the knee- 
joint ; the knee-pan or knee-cap. 

1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Mola, Patella, or 
Rotula, a round and broad Bone, at the joynting of the 
Thigh and Leg. 1706 Pruuurs, /e¢edla,..Among Anato- 
mists, the round, broad Bone, at the joynting of the Thigh 
and Leg; the Whirl-bone of the Knee. 1840 G. Y. Eutis 
‘Anat, 622 On each side of the patella is the condyle of the 
femur. 1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Cire, Se, Organ. Nat. 
I. 252 The patella lof the lion} is weil ossified. 1881 
Muvart Caé 109 The knee-pan, or Patella, is a small bone 
of an elongated oval shape. - 

b. ¢érausf. In insects, the first joint of the coxa. 

2. Archexol. A small pan or shallow yessel; the 
vessel so called by the Romans. . ‘ 

(2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ry xix. exxviil (1495) nnj/2 
Patella isa panne as it were an oe crocke.] x85r D. Wite 
son Prek. Ann. (1863) 1. ili. 86 Two brass vessels which.. 
appear to have been Roman Patellae. 1857 Birch Ane 
fottery (1858) 11. 331 One is a dish, patera, or patella. 

3. A natural formation of the form of a shallow 
pan. a. In animals; A cup-like formation; 4 
cotyle. b. In plants: see quot. 

31671 Phil. Trans. V1. 2165, 1 have often observed on 
Plumb trees and Cherry trees; also on the Vine and Cherry- 
Laurel certain patellae or flat Husks containing worms. 

4. Zool. A genus of Mollusca, containing the 
common limpet. 

1753 in Cuamaers Cycl. Supp. , 4 

Patella:ceous, a. Zool, Allied to the limpet. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

Patellar (pz'télar, pate lax), a._ [f, PATELLA 
+-anl, Cf. F, patellaire (Littré).] Of or per- 
taining to the patella or knee-pan. ... 

1886 in Cassedl’s Encycl. Dict, 1893 A. S. Ecctes Sciatica 
25 Some writers on sciatica have mentioned the absence © 
the patellar reflex as oceurring in thismalady, 1897 Ae 
Syst. Med. \N. 367 The physiological deep reflex called a 
js Knceserk ‘ or ‘patellar reflex’ is sometimes exaggerated. 
IBq9q fi 

Patellaric (pxtéla rik), a. Chem. 
Bot. L. Patelléria a genus cf lichens, 


id, V1, 707 The patellar tendon reactions were Jost. 
: t f, mod, 


eriv. of 


patella; see above.) In Jatellaric acid, an acid 


(Cy;Hs,0,) obtained by Weigelt from the lichen 
Patellaria scruposa. 


PATELLATE, 
187s Warts Dict, Cherm, V1, 902 Patellarie acid ,. yields 
with cold baryta-water n salt having a transient blue colour. 


Patellate (patélt), a. [f Parent-a + -ATE? 2,] 
lumished with, or formed into or like, a patella. 

1826 Kinny & Sr. Endourol. 1V. Ps Pajellate .. when the 
whole joint is dilated and shape something like a patella 
or platter. 1887 W. Patcties Brit, Discomycetes 379 Patel. 
laria melazantha, Fries. Sessile, many: ry, patellate. 

Patellidan. Zool, [f. mod.L. /'atellidx the 
limpet family (f. Parel/a limpet) +-AN.] A member 
of the limpet family; in pl. = Patellidw. 

1835 Kiauv Had. § Inst. Anim, 1. ix. 272 Lamarck, pro- 
teen: immediately from the Chitonidans to the Patellidans 
or Limpets. [1855 W. S. Dattas Zool, In Orr's Cire. Sey 
Syst, Nat. Hist, 1. 443 The Patellide, or Limpets .. are 
inclosed in a conical shell.) 

Patelliform (pite'liffim), a. [ad.mod.L. fa- 
telliformis, {. patella: sec above and -FoRM.] 
Having the form of a patella; shaped like a shallow 
pan, knee-pan, or limpet-shell. . 

1819 G. Samourtie Entomol. Compend. 158 Patelliform 
tarsi. 
of Ha cliaria indica is patelliform, 1841 JOHNSTON In 
Proc. Ea, Nai. Ciué 1. No. 9, 363 The shell spiral, some- 
times patelliform. 1887 W. Puiturs Brit. Discomycetes 80 
Cups scattered or gregarious, patelliforra, fleshy, pale huff. 

Patelline (peetélein), a2. Zool. [f. L. Patella, 
in Zool, ‘limpet’ + -INEL] Of or pertaining to 
the Patellide or limpets. So Pa-tellite [-1TF!], 
a fossil limpet; Pa‘telloid [-o1p), Covch., a. of 


the form of a patella, limpet-shaped; sd. a patel- — 


loid shell. : 

1828 Weusreer, Patelfi‘e, fossil remains of the patella, a 
shell, 185: Ricuagpson Geol. viii. (1855) 243 Some shells 
have n patelloid form. 1890 Cent. Dict., Patclline. 

| Patellula. [mod.L. dim. of patella] A 
small patella; one of the sucking disks or enps on 
the tarsus of water-beetles (Cent. Dict. 1890), So 
Patelnlate «., farnished with or formed into a 
patellula (76/@.); Patelinle, a sessile receptacle 
in some lichens (Mayne Z.xpos. Lex. 1857). 

Paten (px'téa). Forms: 4 pateyn(e, 4, 7-9 
patin, 5 payten, 5-6 patyn, 5-7 patent, 5-8 
patten, 5-9 patene, 7-9 -lne, 5- paten. [ME. 
patene, -cyn(e, a. OF. paténe (1380 in Hatz- 
Darm.), ad. L. pafena, patina wide shallow vessel, 
pan, basin; ef. Gr. wardvy a kind of flat dish. Cf, 
It. partena ‘any kind of dish, platter, or charger, 
atreene dish or wooden tray’, pa'tina ‘a dish or 
platter, a great charger’ (Florio).] 

1. The plate or shallow dish, usually circular and 
of silver, on which the bread is laid at the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. 

¢1300 /favelok 187 A wol fair cloth Bene he dede, And 
per-on leyde Pe messebok, Je caliz, and pe pateyn ok. 
€13915 Suorsnam Poews (E. F.'T.S.) 52/1444 He takb pe 
chalys wyb be wyne, And brede of be pateyne. ¢3425 Voc, 
in Wr.Willcker 648/8 Hee Jatena, patent. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. ccxxx. 245 Charlys leyde his right hond on the 
patea with goddes body, and his lift hond on the missale 
and said we..sweren on goddes body and the holy gospels, 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Comntun, Rubric, Latyng 
the breade upon the corporas, or els in the paten, or in 
some other comely thynz, prepared for that purpose. 1649 
Taytor Gi. Exentp. 1. Ad § 12. 96 The hread of the 

faten,and the wine of the Chalice. 1652 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Commun. Rubric, Here the Priest is to take the Paten into 
his hands. 1918 Hickes & Newson ¥. Kettlewed! 1, xxxii. 
136 The Vessels. (being a Patten, two Chalices, a Flagon and 
a Bason). 1853 Miss Vonce Cameos (1877) U1, xxii. 238 In 
full canonical attire, with the chalice and paten in his hands. 

b. Used as a cover for the chalice. 

€3430 Lypc. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 99 For to make a 
declaracioune, On the chalice patyn. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 
3%5/2 Patene, or pateyne of a chalys[v. rr. patent, paten, 
payten], fatena. 1509 /xvent. in Hearne Collect. 0. H.S,) 
V. 366 A Gret chales wt the patent gilt. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
QW. de W. 2531) 259 The chalice [betokeneth] the sepuicre, 
the paten the stone that couered the sepnicre. 1611 Cotca,, 
Patine, the Patine, or couer of a Chalice, 1658 Prictirs, 
Paten, .. a little fint saucer used by the Priests with the 
chalice at Masse, 1Bor A, Ranken /Yist, France 1, uv 
468 Sixty chalices and fifteen patens or covers of pure gold. 

2. gen. A shallow dish or plate. arch. or Hest 

[e1340 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 203 In coquina.. 
2 patene bone.) 1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vib 
(B. M. MS.), ¥do in concaues of yre and a paten or a shetle 
a per vader. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Patin,..a great 

latter, a Charger, a Bason to wash in, 1678 Purtuirs 
(ed. 4), Patin, ..a sort of Vessel wherein the Priests used 
to bring their sodden Meat to Table. a1704 T. Brown 
Praise of Poverty Wks, 1730 1. 103 A little silver patia, 
peculiarly dedicated to the Gods. 1865 Swinaurnn Poems 


1835 Linovey /utrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 35a The embryo | 


4 


| his bowels, 


549 


4, attrib, +paten-bred (see BRED 5}.); paten- 
cover, a patea forming the cover of a chalice, 

agor Ace, La, High Treas. Scot, 11.73 Item. . for ij patene- 
hreddis of iwory hane to the Gray Freris of Strivelin .. itijs. 
1880 Archexol, Cantiana X11. 417 The silver Communion 
cup, of date 1693-4, has a paten-cover. 

aten, obs. form of Parent, Patren 

Patency (pé"ténsi). [f. Parent: see -ENer.) 

1, The state or condition of being open or exposed 
to view; openness; manifestness, obviousness. 


1656 Biounr Glorsogr., Patency, a lying open, or une | 


covered, 1658 Osnoan Adv, Son Wks. (1673) 203 From this 
patency, his Policy was not only eaervated, hue rendred 
more destructive. 1843 Blackw, ASag. LIV. 525 The patency 
of error is ever a sure prelude to its extirpation. 1886 
J. E.C. Waeetnon Aristotle's Rhet, 142 The patency and 
notoriety of the facts. 

2. The condition of being open, expanded, or 
unobstrueted, as a passage. (In scientific use.) 

1845 G. Moore Porver of Soul (1846) 149 The patency of 
1861 Bumsrean Ven, Dis, (1879) 302 Unless the 

tency of the canal be kept up. 1898 A//buti's Syst. Med, 

. 7oo Complete patency of the foramen ovale. F 

Batener (pee'ténaa). [ad. L. patendrius, f. 
patena PATEN: sec -ER?.] In the medizeval Church, 
An acolyte who held up the empty paten during 
a part of High Mass, 

[1439 fem. Ripon (Surtees) 1H. 232 Uni subdiacono, uni 
thuribulario, uni patenario.) 1853 Rock C4. of Fathers 
IV, xii. 194 This offertory-cloth was not as now cast about 
the shonlders of the ‘patener',,but folded round the paten 
itsel£ 1897 MickLetnwaite Ornau. af Kubric 35 The 
patener or third minister when he brought in the chalice 
and when he held up the patea. 

Patent (pélént, potént), a. Also 5 patant, 
5-8 pattent, 6 patentt, paytent, paten, 6-7 
patten, [In branch I, a. F. patent, -ente, ad. L, 


patent-em open, lying open, pr. pple. of patére to | 


lie open, esp. in dettres patentes (1292 in Britton), 
med.L. “tfere patentes; in II, directly from L. 
(For the analogy of pronunciation, ef. Aifent, 
parent; (petént) prevails in U.S. So in the 
derivatives. In official use in England, branches 
Land II are sometimes differentiated as (pselént) 
and (pé!-tént).] 

I. 1. In detters patent (Lat. littere patentes, Fs. 
lettres patentes, whence, 15-1Sth ¢., letters patents; 
also, in 14th c., detire faten?: An open letter or 
document (see quot. 1891), usually from a sovercign 
or person in authority, issued for various puzposes, 
e. g. to put on record some agreement or contract, 


to anthorize or command something to be done, 


to confer some right, privilege, title, property, or 
office; now, especially, to grant for a statutory 
term to a person of persons the sole right to 
make, use, or sell some invention. 

[1z9a Britton 1. i. § 10 Nous les aeped eons Pt nos 
lettres patentee) 1387 Trevisa /tigden (Rolls) VUIT. 55 
Kyng William seip in his own lettre patent ||. 4sferis suis 
patentibus, 1434-50 letters patent] pat he and his successoures 
and men of Scotiond schulde doo homage legeaunce and 
feaute to the kynges of Engelond. 1398 — Barth. De PK. 
xix. Ixi (1495) 898 Letters ben sealyd wyth wexe closyd and 
patent. 1486 Naval Acc. Hen, V1 (1896) 3 Thomas Roger 
to whome it pleased the Kyng..by his letters patentes vnder 
his grete seal to grannte thoffice of keper and clerk of his 
Shipps. 1530 Patser. 252/2 Patent letters, le¢fres patenées. 
1598 Haxcuyt Voy. 1. 153 In testimony whereof we hane 
caused these our letters to be made patents. 161a Davies 
Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 6 He gave license by his letters 
patent. 1707 Cuamarrtayxe Pres, St. Eng. 1. ii. 79 The 
King.. By his Letters Patent may erect new Universities, 
Boroughs, Colleges, Hospitals |etc.]. /did. xiv.189 Here [High 


{ Court of Chancery] are sealed and enrolled Letters Patents. 


' confer the peerage b 


agg Masque QO. Bersabe 23 Fed fromthe gilt patens fine. | 


3, Soton O, #. Potter i, 8 [Articles found in mounds} 
are ES, ppiins, Piggins, patens or bowls, .. all articles 
made for the poor, 

3. A thin cireular plale of metal; anythiag 
resembling or suggesting this. 

(la later writers after the Shaks. quot., in which the Qa. 
and Fol. 1 have paffens, the later Folios satlerns, Levins 
1570 has both faften and fgaitern ns=L. prototypor. 
But cf. OF, pafenne = dame plate, * un bras de bois couvert 
de pateanes d'argent ’, Godef.) 

3596 Sitaks, Aterch. V. v.14. 59 Sit_Tessica, looke how the 
floore of heanen Isthicke anaven with pattens of bright gold. 
1870 Kixcstey Af Last vii, The Ipomcea Bona-nox, whose 
snow-white patines, as broad ns the hand, open at night-fall 
on every hedge. 1888 Archol, Kev. Mar. 72 Patins of 
gold 7 i th vi of the back of his head to confine his hair. 

Le . 


| 


| Devwonstr. x 1 
| whereofnoman, .can without sin be ignorant. 1711 SHAFTESB. 


1863 H. Cox /as¢it. 1. vii. 65 Richard I1 was the first to 
letters-patent. 1891 Scarcitt-Biao 
Guide to P.R.O. 32 The Letters Patent were.. written upon 
Ge sheets of parchment, with the Great Seal pendent at 
the bottom ,.[while]the ‘ Littere Clause * or Letters Close, 
pc el & more private nature, and addressed to one or 
two individuals only, were closed or folded up and sealed on 

the outside. 
fg. a3gga Greexe Yas. JV, u. i. Wks. 198 Living by 
yor wit as you do, shifting is your letters-patents, « 1625 
Bova in Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. xix. Introd., It is a letter 
pateat, or con epistle for all, 1660 Gaunrn God's Gi. 
56 By the Letters pattents of the holy Scriptures, 


Charac. (1737) 111. 338 What party by. .virtue of any im- 
mediate testimonial from heaven are thus intitled? Where 
are the letters-patent? the credentials? 

2. Conferred by letters patent; endowed with 
apatent, Ofa person: Appointed by letters patent. 

1597-8 Act a9 Elis. c. 4 § = All... Proctors, Procurors 
Patent Gatherers or Collectors for Gnoles Prisons or Hospit- 
alles. 1660 Preys Diary 4 May, In case the King do restore 
every man to his places that ever had been patent. 1707 
Cuamzentavne Povs. St. Eng. uti. sor Patent-Officers lof 
the Customs) in the Out-Ports. 1845 Disrarit Sybil w. ii, 
Lord Deloraine.. held a good patent place which had been 
conferred on his descendants by the ald chancellor. 189 


Daily News 23 Feb. 3/2 The three great patent bonses—Her | 


Majesty's, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden—which enjoy 
the proud privilege of opening their doors without seeking 
the permission of the Lord Chamberlain. 1897 L. Enunps 
Law Letters patent 18 The subject of a patent privilege. 
+b. Joint or joined patent; sharing by letters 
pateat in some privilege or office; cf. PATENT sb. 1, 


quot, 1450. Also jig. Obs. 


PATENT. 


1gsa IItroer, Ioyat patent with anotoer, as where, ii, men 
haue one office ioyatly, duanuir, a 1986 Sloney Arcadia 
1, (1622) 207 So iacredibly blinded..tbat hee could thinke 
such o Queene [Artaxia] would be content to be ioyned. 
Cogs with another [Erona]to hzue such an husband. 1608 

. V[uvin)] Ass, Pol, §& Aor. 37 Where Prayse and Honour 
haue been ioyn'd patent with Exercise. 

3. Of an invention: Protected or covered by 
letters patent; appropriated by letters patent to 
one or more persons for manufacture, use, or sale. 

Also in the names of inventions formerly patented, for 
which the patent has expired, as patent fuel (quot. 1894); 
patent instde (or outside), % misting 3 supplied to local 

ublishers printed only on one side, the hlank side being 
left to be filled with local matter; pafent leather: see 
Leatuen 2d, 1. 

1707 Mortimer f/ sé. I. ix. 124 Madder. .in King Charles 
the First’s time. .was made a Patent Commodity. ed 'G. 
Gamsano’ Acad, Iorsemen (e09) 34 Provide yourself with 
a pair of patent stirrups. 1799 Hwrop. Mag. XXXVI. 179 
The venders Pier Sa or quack medicines, 1824 Hvron 
Juan xvi. xxvi, He read an article the king attacking, And 
a long eulogy of ' Patent lacking’, 1852 Moarrir Tanning 
& Currying (1853) 453 Glazed or Varnished Leather. .known 
in commerce as parent feather, is very largely used for dress 
boots and shoes. 1887 Sfrctator 24 Sept. 1283 No greater 
proof of credulity than the belief in patent medicines. 1894 
Patent Specification No. 13299.1 By patent fuel we mean 
any kind of small coals, or any mixture of various kinds 
thereof,.moulded or compressed tnto hlocks or briquettes of 
various shapes and sizes. 1900 Daily Nets 5 Nov. ft 
Thousands of country weekly papers fill up their pages by 


what are known as ‘ patent insides '. 

b. fig. and transf. To which one has a pro- 
prictary claim; also, special for its purpose; 
sovereign, superlative. 

1797 Newson i Nicolas Let?. 1. 346 There is a sa: ying io 
the fleet too flattering for me to omit telling—viz.‘ Nelson's 
Patent Bridge for boarding lirst Rates", alluding to my 
passing over an enemy's 8o-gun ship, 1807-8 Syn. Sautu 
Plymicy's Lett. UW, 80 That pateat Christianity which has 
been for some time manufacturing at Clapham. 1819 Craaer 
T. of Hail ut. 94 He claims a right on all things to decide; 
A Kind of pateut-wisdom, 1838 Dickens Prekiv. xxxviii, 
Put your hand into the cupboard, aad bring ont the patent 
digester [a black bottle half full of brandy. 

II. 4. Open as a door, gate, or aperture, So as 
to allow free passage. 

1563 Keg. Privy Counct? Scot. 1. 240 Sall mak the house 
of the Armytage patent at all tymes to hir Hienes. a 1578 
Linvesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.5.) 1. 16 [He] gave 
command how oft scho pleissit to hane entres to the cantell 
that it sould be patent. 1584 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11, 52 
At the quhitk patent portis thair sall be ane daylie wache. 
1639 in Spalding /rowd. Chas. # (Spald. CL) 11. 36 How 
muche he is obliged to respect and givea patent eir heirefier 
to there farder grievances. 1733 Curyne £ng. Afalady 1. 
xi, § 3. 231 Throwing them (the fluids] off x the safest 
and most patent Ontlets, 1898 Ji“estw. Gaz. 5 Oct. 4/2 One 
extremity of the tube is sealed, the other end is patent. 

5. Open as to situation ; not shut ia; unenclosed ; 
of unobstructed access; freely nccessible. Now rare. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 61 And also for the patente 
magnitude felethe by more efficacite the siren te of pe 
moonethen aseecoartate. /dfd.179 {Constantinople) Whiche 
is patente on enery syde to men saylenge from Asia and 
Europa, compassede alle moste with the grete sce. 1566 
Acts & Constit. Scotl, To Rdr. yiij, The Romanis. .had 
thnir statutis..writtin in Tabillis, and fixit in tbe maist 
publique aad patent placis. 1839 Batcey Festus xix. (1852) 
285 A circular temple, patent to the sun, 1867 CaatyLe 
Renin, ti, 137 Nith valley lay patent to the S. 

6. Spreading, expanded; sec. ta. Her. Ap- 
plied (in early works) to a cross having expanded 
extremities ; =Pattée. Ods. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. Cijh, An oder cros. cctrsyeEae 
in the myddis then in thenddys with opyn corneris .. hit is 
calde a cros pateat. And ye shall say..He berith Sable n 
cros paty of Siluer. /éid. Civ, Hit is calde a cros flurri 
patent for he hath his endis opyn. 1610 GuttLim Herald: 
i. vii. 68 This is called n Crosse Patee .. because the ends 
are broad and patent. : - 

b. Bot. Spreading, opening wide, as petals; 
diverging widely from the axis, as branches or 
leaves; = OPEN a. 6. Zool. Patulous; having a 


wide aperture, or a shallow cavity. 

17 Hamarrs Cycl, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Patent Leaf, one 
whee stands almost strait out from the stalk, or nearly at 
right angles with it. 1819 Craage 7, of Hail 1x. 288 Long 
were the learned words, and He with force, Pandnriform, 
pinnatifid, premorse, Latent, an sere papulous and plane. 
Y Hooker Stud. Flora 178 Branches of cyme patent or 
refiexed after flowering. ¥ 

7. Open to view, exposed tosight ; heace, exposed 
to the mental view; elear, plain, evident, manifest, 


obvious; = OPEN a. §, 12. “ — 
in Rigor Ch, Acts (Surtees) 330 Stone, with a scriptor 
to es ytent uppon the same. 1828 St. Pagers Hen. Vili, 
IV. 538 Yat ye King oure hroyeris gude med may be maid 
tent to ourederrest son, 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl. 
VYoman t Ciij, That which is patent evea to our senses, 
cannot be proved bnt very hardly with the force of our reason. 
1857 H. Micres Test. Rocks tii. 136 The geologice viene ts 
so complete as to be patent to all. 1874 LACKIE SeifCult. 
39 A patent fact, as certain as anything ta mathematics. 
ibe3 parce Amer. Comnco. 1. v. 56 The disadvantages of 

the America plan are patent. 


8. Open to general knowledge or use; generally 


accessible or available for use; public. : 
t pe Acts & Coustit, Scotf. To Rar. -Fiij, To canse patie 
and make patent the Lawis. 1602, WARNER Alk A 
Ixx. (1612) 294 For Guinie, in her highnesse 
and patent Se Stix W. Hamictox 
474 The Colleges woul be equally parent tu 5' 


PATENT. 


as were not averse from their observances. 1838 — in 
Reid's Wks, 11. 683 note, The greater number of those [works] 
now extant were preserved and patent during the two 
centuries and a half intervening between the death of 
Aristotle and their pretended publication by Tyrannion. 

9. Conré,, as patent-winged (cf. 6 b), having 
wings spreading widely apart. 

3782 J. Hue /fist. Anint. 79 The patent-winged Phalzena. 

Patent (see prec.), sd, Forms: see prec. 
[erig. short for ifer(s) patent: see prec. So KF. 
patente (for lettre patente), med. (Anglo-)L. patens 
(1367 in Du Cange), It., Sp. paee | } 

1. A document conferring some privilege, right, 
office, etc.; = /etlers patent: see PATENT a. I. 

(1347 Kolls of Paril. V1. 169/2 Que les poveres. approchent 
an Tresorer, & monstrent Jour Patentes & Obligations.) ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxv. (Fulian) 160 Pare-one gaf bame his 
patent [L. serifsit] pat quha-euir ware traweland ae pat 
sted..pai suld helpe bame. 1399 Aodls of Parit. II. 452 
That all the Patentes and Charters that they, & any of hem 
hath..be 3olden uppe into the Chauncellerie, 1423 /did. 
LV. 256/r The Officers made by his patentes roialx. 1429 in 
Heath Grocers’ Cons. (1869) 60 Alsoe for y* seale of owre 

reate patente £850. 1490 Pastou Lett, 1. 129 As for the 
Shacne on this side Trent, Sir Thomas Tudenham had 
a joynte patent with the Duke of Snffolk. 1451 Hodls of 
Parit, V. 221/1 The annuell xx marcs grannted..in theire 
Patentes of their creation. 1577-87 Hotinsurp Chron. 111. 
1245/1 The kings patent, or open writ, or commandement, 
vnder the seale of Edward the kings eldest son. 1589 


my Paten is already sealed. 1695 Sissacn sf utodiog, (1834) 
132, I..was examined..and gott my patent of Doctor ther. 
a1jig Burnet Own Time (1766) 3. 270 They thought fit to 
take out a patent, which constituted them a body, by the 
name of the Royal Society, 1821 J. Maaswatt Const. Opin. 
(1839) 243 The grant by a state of a patent of nobility. 1896 
Law Tones C. 357/1 An ontgoing Irish Attorney-General 
received a patent of precedence entitlin, 
at the bar Pendiately after the Law Officers of the Crown. 

+b. A papal licence or indulgence: = InpuL- 
GENCE 3. Ods. 

1377 Lane. P. 4. B. vit. 194, 1 sette yowre patentes and 
gowre pardounz at one pies hele! /dfd. xiv. 191 Ac pe 
perchemyn of pis patent of pouerte be moste. ¢ 1386 Cnaucrr 
Pard, Prol, 9 Thanne my bulles shewe I alle and some 
Oure lige lordes seel on my patente. 

+e. An official certificate or licence generally ; 


esp. a health certificate. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanovs /rav. 226 Euery ship had a neat Patent 
to shew that those places from whence they came were free 
from the infection, 163a Litacow 7'rav. vu. 336, | am.. 
newly come from Ierusalem.., and loe there is my Patent. 
1632 J. Havwaap tr. Biondi's Eromena 37 It being not 
Jawfull for them, to commerce or trafiicke without their 
patent of health, from the place whence they parted, 1666 
Lond, Gaz. No. 48/1 But he..immediately departed. .with- 
out Patent..and is gone Westwards, 

2. A licence to mannfacture, sell, or deal in an 
article or commodity, to the exclusion of other 
persons; in modern times, a grant from a govern- 
ment to 2 person or persons conferring for a certain 
definite time the exclusive privilege of making, 
using, or selling some new invention. 

¢1588 G. Loner in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. WY. 157 Dollyne 
and Carye obtained the Patent for making of Glass in 
England in September the ix!® yeare [1566-7] of the Queene's 
Majesties raigne for xxj. years ensueinge. .which Patent was 
fully expired a yeare ago. 1597 in D’Ewes Frols. 573 
Abnses practised by Monopolies and Patents of priviledge. 
1656 W. D. tr. Comentus’ Gate Lat. Unt. § The com- 
munity. .is never well provided for, if monopolies or patents 
bee permitted. 1701 J. Petea ruth 23 This Invention 
being limited by the Patent, to the Patentee, or his Assigns. 
179 *G, Gamaavo' Ann, Horsem. i. (1809) 69, 1 shall be 
able to get a patent for it, which cannot but prove very 
lucrative. 1800 Mar. Eocewoatu Ji17¢ v, He advises me 
to take out a patent for the dye. 1825 J. Nicnotson 
Operat. Mechanic 618 The term of the patent being now 
expired, many other manufactories of this cement have been 
established. 1876 Rocras fel, Econ. xvii. (ed. 3) 226 The 
law protects inventors and authors by patents and copy- 
right ced L. Eomunns Law of Letters patent 2 1n con- 
sequence of the very numerous grants of patents for inven- 
tions, the word ‘patent’ has, in common parlance, come to 
suggest a patent for an invention only. 

3. A process er invention which has been patented, 
or fer which a patent has been taken ont. 

(1862 Mlustr. Catal. Exhib. 1. Class viii. 8 The great dis- 
tinctive feature of this Company's patent. 1867 J, Hatton 
Tallanis of B. i, He secured shares in several important 
patents, 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. IV. gof2 The word 
patent is taken to signify either the letters patent by which 
the monopoly is granted, or the subject-matter of the grant. 

b. Elliptically for ponte, pret commodity the 
name of which is understood from the context. 
, 1888 J. Incuis Tent Life in Tigerland 26 A handsome 
ivory-handled Thomas's patent lying onthe table. ..It carries 
aheavy bullet. 1898 Daily News 5 Apr. 9/5 An improved 
demand prevailed for flour...In American Precds, patents 
ruled at 315, to 31s. 6d. 1904 Daily Chron. 10 Mar, 4/5, 1 
say..it’s rather rash to do gardening in patents, isn’t it? 

4. A territory, district, or piece of land conferred 
by letters patent. U.S. 

163a in Winthrop /fsst. New Eng. (1853) 1.93 uote, [Stephen 
Batchelor was, at a court, 3 Octoher, 1632] required to for. 
bear exercising his gifts as a pastor or teacher publicly in 
our patent. 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp.t. i, itis not 
my intent to wander far from our Patent 1823 F. Coorra 
Pioneers viii, This term, Patent .. meant the district of 
country that had been originally granted to old Major 
Effingham, by the ‘ King’s letters patent’. 

5. fg. A sign or token that one is entitled to 


| 


Pec als Ret. Diij, I meane to be Clarke of their Audit.., 


him to take work | 
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something ; authority or commission to de some- 
thing; leave or title to possess something. 

isgo Suaxs. Affds, N. 1.1, 80 So will I grow, so line, so 
die my lord, Ere I will yeeld my virgin Patent vp Vnto his 
Lordship. 1604 — O¢A, 1v. i. 209 Giue her pattent to offend, 
for if it touch not you, it comes neere no body. 1645 G. 
Danter Poems (Grosart) 11.34 Nature's Patent, Stampt with | 
Heaven’s Great Seale. 1836 H. Rocers ¥% //owe x. (1863) | 
273 Dr. Crisp hada patent for nonsense and vulgarity, whic 
defied successful imitation. 1874 Mas. Ortenant Hose in 
Fune i, That hand was in itself a patent of gentility. | 

6. attrib. and Coméb., as patent age, -tnfringer, 
law, -monger, solicitor; patent office, an office | 
from which patents nre issued and where the 
claims to patents are examined; patent-right, the 
exclusive right conferred by letters patent ; patent- 
roll, a parchment roll containing the letters patent 
issued in Great Britain (or formerly in England) 
in any one year: see quot. 1888. 

1819 Byron Juan 1. cxxxii, This is the *patent-age of new 
inventions For killing bodies, and for saving souls. _rgor 
Westin, Gaz. 28 June 11/1 ‘To prevent cutting by wicked 
*patent infringers and others. 1832 Basaacr Acon. Manuf. 
Introd. (ed. 3) 8 The important subject of the *Patent-laws. 
1803 Poet. Petit. agst. Tractorising Trumpery ag While a 
spruce young “patent-monger Contrives to wheedle simple 
ninnies. 1882 W, H. Parecr in Standard 29 Aug. 2/4 It 
had checked the rapacity of Company promoters and patent- 
mongers. 1 Lond, Gaz. No. 3248/4 The *Patent Office 
is removed from Symond's Inn to Sir Richard Pigott’s 
House. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sofft, vii. 129 The patent- | 
office, where are the models from which every hint_is 
taken. 1825 J. Nicttotson Oferat, Mechanic 651 The | 

rinciple upon which his *patent-right is founded. 1860 | 
tenes Dict. Amer. (ed. 3)s.v., In the United States 
an inventor takes out a ‘patent right ‘; in England, ‘letters 
patent. 1700 TyaaetL //ist, Eng. 1]. 802 The *Patent- 
Rolls of this Vear, 1888 W. Rye Aec. § Ree-searching 
xiii, 98 The Patent Rolls extend from 3 John (1201), and 
contain innumerable grants of offices and lands, fairs and 
markets, confirmations, licenses to_crenellate or fortify, 
licenses for the election of bishops, abbots, &c., creations of | 
peers, pensions, &c, and of later years the patents for | 
inventions, im 

Patent (pétént, pe't-), v. [f Parent sd.anda.] | 

1. trans. To grant a patent to; to admit tesome | 
privilege or rank by letters patent. rare. 

1828-32 Wraster, /atend, to grant by patent. To secure | 
the exclusive right of a thing to a person; as, to patent an 
invention..to the author. 1831 J, Hottano Wannf. Metal 
I. 186 An oval Jink with a stay in it..had..been before 
patented to captain Brown, 1881 G. W. Casir Afime. 
Delphine ii, 10 ‘They would have been patented as the dukes 
of Little Manchac and Barrataria. | 


2. To take ont or obtain a patent for; to obtain 
by letters patent the sole right to preduce and sell. | 

uaa Technical Repository 1. 214 He patented many | 
different modes of carrying his invention into effect. 1876 
Rovutience Discor. 14, 20 years before, Watt had patented 
—but bad not constructed—a locomotive engine. | 

b, fg. To originate and be proprietor of. 
( familiar.) | 

1900 Acadenty 21 July 49/1 A tendency ..to fall into a style 
patented by Ouida. ; 

3. To obtain a patent right to land. U.S, 

1874 Rayatonn Statist. Mines & Alining 519 Several lodes — 
are held in common, and are so situated that they may be . 
patented in common or worked incommon. 1883 American 
VI. 19 Another very rae quantity {of public land] has been 
voted to the railroads, and, although much of it is not yet 
patented, it is open to their claims as fast as they construct 
theic roads. 

4. [from Patent a. 7.] To make patent or 
open to sight or notice. rare". 

1889 Chamdb, Frnt, 2 Feb. 66/1 The charming fair one has 
unwillingly patented upon the snow the hideous fact that 
she wears high-heeled boots, 

Hence Pa‘tented pp/.a.; Pa‘tenting vd, sd. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIN. 98 The patented invention of 
Arkwright. 1868 Daily News 2 Nov., Llis excessive anxiety 
to anticipate the free decision of the colonies BY occupying 
them with a staff of patented bishcps. 1883 /dfd, 25 Sept. 
3/t Patenting was unnecessarily and nnwisely expensive, 
and tbe poor patentee was left almost without any aid or 
goidance, 

Patent, obs. f, Paren, PATTEN; crron, form of 
Potent, staff. : 

Patentable (péténtab’l, pert-), a, [f. Parent 
v. + -ABLE,] That may be patented, capable of | 
being patented. Hence Pa:tentabi-lity, capability 
of being patented, 

1847 in Wenster.. 185a Fraser's Mag. XLVI, 499 The 
sense in which patentable inventions can be adopted, 1879 
Cassell's Techn, Educ. VV. 90/2 Uhe kinds of inventions 
that are patentable. 1883 H.C. Mervin (t/#/e) The Patent- 
ability of Inventions, 

+ Pa‘tentary,¢. Obs. rare. [f. PaTent sd, 

+ -aRy.] Of or pertaining to a patent. 

1734 FALL Jersey iii. (ed. 2) 192 Here then lay the Point 
in dispute, whether the Ordinance of Henry VII, .. or the 
Patentary Clanse, should stand, 

Patentee (pxt-, pzitént*). Also 7 patenty, 
pattentie, [f. Parenr s5.+-ER1: cf. mortgagee; 
perh, first in an AngleFr. form patenté. (Mod.F, 
patenié in same sense is only of 19th c.)}] One to 
whom letters patent have becn granted; b. now 
esp. one who has taken out a patent for some new 
invention, or the like: cf. PATENT sé. 2. 

144a Rolls of Parit. V. 6a/2 Delivered by the Fermours, 
Patentees, Tenaunts aod Occupiours, 1495 dct Hes. V1, | 
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c. 16 The Kinges Committees or his patentees for the kepyng 
of the seid Tounasaforeisseid. 1583 in Hakluyt Voy. (1600) 
HI. 189 With expresse prohibition. .against all others, which 
shall go thither without the licence of the patentee or his 
assignesfirstobteined. 1622. Misseroen free 7 rade (ed. 2) 
72 The question is, who is then the Monopolian, whether 
the Patentees, or their Assignes? 1647 Crasenoon fist, 
Reb, v. § 330 In all Publick Acts .. they were desired to be 
admitted joynt Patentees with his Majesty in the Regality. 
1724 Swirt Prometheus Wks. 1755 III. 1. 150 Wood the 
patentee’s Irish half-pence. 1765 T. Hutcwixsos //is¢, 
Mass. J. i. 2 The patentees of the Northern colony, 1791 
Boswrcut Yohnson an. +747, David Garrick, having become 
joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre. 1818 
Cavuise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 492 John Hawkins, the heir of the 
said Joan,,. upon a sctre factas against the patentee, had 
judgement to recover the Jands. 

b. 1691 'T, H{ate] Ace. New /uvent. p.1, The Patentees of 
these New Lights. 1701 [sce Patent sé. 2]. 1731 Gentil. 
Mag. 1. 452 Patentees of a new invented Plough, 1879 
Casselfs Techn. Educ. \V. 91/t Provided the patentee 
is the first person who has produced the substance in a 
snfficient quantity to make it a marketable article, 

c. fig. tOne te whem something has been 
granted (o4s.); an inventor and preprietor of some- 
thing. 

1616 B. Parsoxs AJag. Charter 15 So God..joyneth them 
centers heere together. rgQ00 Westin, Gaz. 27 Aug. 2/2 

Ir. Plunkett is the patentee of the policy of killing Home 
Rule by kindness. 1903 Daily Chron. 9 Dec. 4/3 Mr. 
Spencer .. may indeed be called the inventor and patentee 
of evolution. 

Hence Patentee’d A//. a., made a patentee, pro- 


vided with letters patent. 

1778 Apata Arner. Ind. 144 nole, Since the patenteed race 
er cable set foot in their land, 

+Pa‘tenter. Olds. rare—', 
-ERt] A patentee. 

1641 Se. Acts Chas. [ (1817) V. 585/1 Pe saidis patenters 
be pe forsaid act obleist them thair aires,..not to,.seik any 
greater dewetie. 

Pa‘tentizing, v4/. sb. noncee-wd. [f. Patent 
sb, + -12E + -ING1.] The granting and taking 
out of patents. 

x8a9 West. Rec. Apr. 417 It is a strange disease in 
England, the said patentizing. 

Patently (paténtli, pet-), ado. [f. PATENT 
@.+-LY2,] Ina patent manner; openly, obviously, 
manifestly, plainly, evidently, clearly. 

1863 D. G. Mitenete Farm of Edgewood 245 So pe 
and egregiously wrong. 1879 STEVENSON 77av. Cerennes 
171, 1 saw with regret my revolver lying patently disclosed. 

Patentor. [f. PATENT +-oR. 

1. One who grants a patent: correlative to 
patentee, 

2. One who takes ont a patent, a patentee, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. (no quotation), P 

Patentote-rnate, a, rare. [f. patento-, reg. 
combining form of L, fatert-em PATENT @ + 
Ternate.} Patently or widely ternate. 

1867 J. Hoaa Microsc. 390 The large patentoternate spicula. 

Patenty, obs. form of PATENTEE. 

Pateque, var. PasTEQUE O#s., water-melon. 


Pater. [L. pater father.] 

1. (pre‘tar) = PaTernoster 1 (being the first 
word of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin). 

21330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 341 Pat for him with de- 
nocioun said pater & aut, 13.. E. E. Allit, P. Ac 484 
Nener nauper pater ne crede. 163a Litucow 77am 1% 
411 Pattering an abridged Pater. 1 Baanan Jngol. Leg. 
Ser. 11. Jagol. #enance, Let a mass be sung, nnd a pater be 
said, 1896 Dudlin Rev. Apr. 278 Saying a ater perhaps 
in silence for St. Edythe's intercession. 

2. A priest, a monk; = Farner 6b, Also 
in Comb. pater-guardian (see quot.). Os. 

¢ 1630 Scot, Pasguil 7 A sprincle .. held in hand of vested 
Pater. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pater-guardian, a Father- 
guardian; a title given to thechief of the Franciscan Friers 
in their Monasteries. ; 

3. (péttas) Familiarly used for father; chiefly 
in schoolhoys’ slang, 

1728 Ramsay Afouk & Miller's Wife 25.4 youth sprung frae 
agentle pater, 1880 Miss Baapvon Just as J am xiv, You 
are not afraid of your Jater being caught by her elderly 
wiles. 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye or So 11. 202 Don't Tet 
us get into a sentimental strain, pater. 1900 G. Swirt 
Somerley 126 The pater will say I'm a fool, the mater'll say 
the girl isn’t good enough for me. 

| Patera (pe'té:3), Pl. -s, Also 9 pattera. 
[L. patera, f. patére tobe open. Cf. patina, patella.) 

1. Rom, Antig. A broad flat saucer or dish, nsed 
esp. in pouring ont libations at sacrifices. J 

1658 Sin T. Browne //ydriot. iii, 39 Sacrificing pateras, 
and vessels of libation. “1759 B. Maatix Vat. Hist. Eng. 
1. Herts. 5 Many Urns, and Pateras of fine red Earth. 
184a Paicnaso Nat. Hist. Man (ed. 2) 190 Some hold in 
their right hand a drinking-cup, and in their left a patera. 

2. Arch. An ornament resembling a shallow 
dish; any flat round ornament in bas-relief 

1776 H. Warpote Lel. to W. Mason 29 Feb., A sphinx, 
masks, a patera, and a running foliage of leaves. a: 
Baary in Lect. Parnt. v. (Bohn 1848) 198 The trig yphs an 
pateras ordinarily used. 1837 Civr? Eng. & Arch, Frul 1. 
59/2 The ceiling is divided into compartments, and ornae 
mented with enriched mouldings and pafcrz. 

Pateraro, -ero, var, PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Patercove, Paterer: see PaTrico, PaTTPRER. 

+ Pa:terfamiliar, 2. O/s. rare. [f next, 
after familiar.] Of or pertaming to & pater- 


[f Patent sé, + 
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PATERFAMILIARLY. 


familias; paternal, patilarchal. lence + Pater- 


fami‘Harly «dz, 

er6s0 Neeunam Case of Comme. Stat.d 6 The Pater. 
familiar way of Governinent being iusufficient to correct 
those grand enorinities, there was need of some one more 
potent than the rest. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ut. viii. 
117 They..send for their friends of both sexes, and very 
pater-familiarly, advice them [etc], o 

| Paterfamiilias (pél:tas-, px'tosfimirlias). [L. 
paterfantilids \he father or head of a houschold 
(familids, archaic genitive of fantiia).] 

. Rom, Law. The head of a family or household 
having the authority belonging to that position 
over the persons composing it; also, a person of 
either sex and any age who is su? juris and free 
from parental control. 

1850 Menivace Row, Emp. (1865) 1. i. 20 The colonies of 
Romn citizens planted in the provinces .. held the position 
nf the son towards the paterfamilias, 3859 T. Saxnrrs 
Fustinian (ed. 2) 99 The head was the faterfamilias, a 
term not expressive of paternity.., hut merely signifying 
a person who was not under the power of another, and who, 
consequently, might have others under his power. 1875 
Maine /fist, fnst. xiii. 379 The authority of the Patriarch 
or Paterfamilias over his fainily is ,, tle element... out of 
which all permanent power of man over man has been 
gradually developed. F 

2. The (male) head of a family or houschold. 

¢1430 Lypo, Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 170 Paterfamulias, 
wise and expert of olde. 1609 DexKer Gulls Fforne-bk. 
(1812) 163 It would make the vintners believe you were 
pater familias, and kept a house. 1688 Sia E. Heaaert 
Hales’ Case at In this Notion the Estate of every Pater- 
familias may be said to he pro dono communi of bis Family, 
1954 A. Mourruy ao fun tees 188, Lam here a 

ind of Pater-famitias with all my little Brood of lens and 
Chickens around me. 1860 Tuackeray Round. Papers, 
Letts's Diary (186a) 186 The habit of running up bills with 
the milliners, and swindling paterfamilias on the house bills, 
389: Mas. Rinpect Mad Tour 69 The inevitable English 
party.., paterfamilias, materfamilias, and many daughters. 

fig. 16a8 Vexnur Baths of Bathe (1650) 356 The stomach 
which is, as I may so say, the /atexfamilias of the body. 
a1677 Baraow Sern. (1687) 1. xxiv. 326 pues Deum 
and munificence with which this great paterfamilias hat 
provided for the necessary sustenance. .of his creatures. 

Pateriform (px‘tériljim), a. [f. Patexa + 
-ForM.] Of the shape of a patera. 

18a6 Kinsy & Sr. Entomol. 1V. 325 Patertform,..when 
the joints are somewhat dilated and very short, shaped 
somewhat like a shallow bowl 

Paterin, -e: sce PaTanrin. 

Paterish (pétérif), 2. /oca/. [Origin obscure ; 
the word appears in some districts as patherish or 
fotherish.) Of a sheep: Affccled with water on 
the brain, cansing giddiness and srapuey: 

1794 Youxe dan. Agric. XXII. azg ‘The disorders that 
attack [ewes] are the red-water, and being paterish, which last 
tlisease is never cured. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, degric. 
(1807) IL. 706 Sheep in this situation among Sonth Down 
shecp-farmers are said to be paferish, 1808 A. Youn jr. 
slerie. Surv, Sussex: 335 A paterish sheep appears to 
deprived entirely of its senses, and is continually turning 
round instead of going forward. 

Patern, -ize, obs. forms of Parrenn, -1ZE. 

Paternal (pats-unal), a. [f. late L. or Com. 
Rom. type paternal-zs (med.L. 1438 in Du Cange), 
It. palernale, Sp., Pr. paternal, F. paterned (12th c, 
in Hatz,-Darm.), f. L. patern-us fatherly (f. pater 
father): see -AL.] 

1, Of or belonging lo a father or to fathers; 


characteristic of a father; fatherly. 

“tia government, government as by a father, pater. 
nalism, 

1605 Suaks, Lear t.i.115 Heere I disclaime all my Pater- 
uall care, oe y and property of blood, 1614 Rareicn 
Hist, World ws. (x634) 350 Lhe government which this 
Nation underwent was first paternall. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 
XI. 353 God .. still compassing thee round With goodness 
and paternal Love. 1788 Gisnon Deel, § F. xliv. 1V. 203 
The Rom=n legislators hnd reposed an unbounded confi- 
dence in the sentiments of paternal love. 1843 Muay in 
oe I, 744 Report... that our government, grown 
suddenly paternal, were about to abandon their prosecutions 
in Ireland, 1885 R. Bucnanan Annan Water xix, He 
kissed her on the forchead with almost paternal gentleness, 

b. Of or belonging to one’s father; (one’s) 
father’s. 

1667 Mitton P, L. vi. arg Th’ Omnific Word .. on the 
Wings of Cherubim Uplifted, in Paternal Glorie rode Farr 
into Chaos. a@rgor Besant Five Vears' Tryst (1902) 46 
Throwing himself at the paternal feet, 

ec, That is a father. 

1667 Mittow ?, £, vi 750 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie, 
1697 Potrrn dntig. Greece w ii, (1715) 185 Cyrus... sacri- 
ficeth to Paternal Jupiter. a@1711 Ken Christophil Poct. 
Wks. 1721 I. 432 Paternal God in Filial shines, And in our 
Bliss with Filial joyns. 

2. Inherited or derived from a father; related 
throngh a father or on the father's side. 

1611 Munoay Brief Chron, 240 He affecting his paternal 
Bue cone forsooke Poland. a@1700 Daynen Horace Ep. ii. 
aN 10 plow’d with oxeu of their own, Their small paternal 

eld of corn. 19710 Srerre Tatler No. 176 78, 1 have a good 

Fortune, partly paternal, and partly acquired. 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita 1. tii.g, My paternal grandmother .. ran away 
with my paternal grandfather when she was not quite sixteen, 

Hence Pate'rnally a/v. 

1603 Owex Pembrokeshire ii. (1892) 2S Paternallye de- 
scended .. of that Ancient Brittishe line. 1817 G. Rose 
Diaries (1860) 1, 17, 1 um descended paternally from the 


| 
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family of Rose of Kilravoe. 1892 A. E. Lee //ist. Columbine 
(Ohio) 1, 67 The Lenapes .. paternally styled the other 
Algonquins..children or grandchildren, 

aternalism \pats-undaliz’m), [See -1s¥.] 

1. The principle and practice of paternal adminis- 
lratioa; governmeat as by a father; the claim or 
attempt to supply the necds or to regulate the life 
of a nation or commanity in the same way as 
a father does those of hls children. 

1881 Chicago Times 11 June, There is nothing in the pro- 
posal that looks in the direction of paternalism, or the owner- 
ship and administration of industrial enterprises the 
government. 1888 Co-oferative News 7 Apr. 324 Kindly 
paternalism has resulted in a perfect understanding between 
employer and workers, 1898 <i flantic Monthly LXXXIL 
563/2 Luther..was in questions of government the most 
pronounced advocate of Pere 

2. The principle of acting ia a way like that of 
a father towarcs his children. 

1893 Standard 13 Apr. The old spirit of paternalism 
which induced the British lender to place the Australian 
States on a higher footing than foreign borrowers. 

Paternalistic (pat5inali'stik),@, [f.as prec. : 
see -18T10.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nalure of 
paternalism, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1893 Voice (N.V.) 23 Mar., There is 
a ‘ paternalistic ‘law on the statute books of Minnesota to 
which the coal combination has made itself liable. 

Paternality (petoineliti). rere. [ff Pa- 
TENNAL + -1TY.] Paternal quality or condition; a 
paternal personality. 

1854 Jart's Mag. XX1. 269 Worth all the accidental 
paternalities and passing patriarchs, whom,.absolutism has 
contributed to the ‘stream of time’, 3877 T, Sixciata 
fount (1878) 20 Absolute human paternalities, 

Paterne, obs. form of Patron, PATTERN. 

Pate‘rnian. CA. /fist, (ad. L. Paterniand: 
see Du Cange.] A member of a Manichzan sect 
(condemned in a council held at Rome in 367), 
who held that God made the upper and Satan the 


lower parts of the body. 

€1449 Pecock Aepr.{Rolls) 1. 500 The sect of Paternyanys, 
which helden that the longer parties of a mannys bodi weren 
maad ofthe feend. 1659 Howe tt J ‘ocad, Sect. x, Paternians, 
1882 in Octevte (Annandale). 

Paternity (pats-aniti). [a. F. palernité (12th c. 
in Iatz.-Darm.\, ad. L. paternitélem, f. palernus: 
see PATERNAL and -1TY.] 

1, The quality or condition of being a father; 
the relation of a father ; fatherhood. 

1582 Bentiev Jou, | /atrones 1. 6 This truth maketh hir 
to feele that there is in thee true paternitie. rg8a N.T. 
(Rhem.) £44. iii 15 The Father of our Lord Iesus Christ, 
of whom al paternitie in the heavens and in earth is named. 
1667 Jer. Tavioa Sera, WM, iv. (R.), Where a spiritual 
paternity is evident: we need look no further for spiritual 
government. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek 23 Having been 
spared the cares as well as the honour of paternity. 1869 
Goursurn Purs, ffoliness vii. 57 That most comfortable 
trath, the Paternity of God. 

+b. The rale or government of the father; 


patriarchal rule. Oés. 

1614 Ratetcn fist. Worlds, (1634) 159 That he [Nimrod] 
first brake the rule of Eldership an Weaverniys 1711 Hickes 
Two Treat. Christ. Friesth. (1847) U1. 287 1t is not only ao 
empire but a paternity. ae. 

2. The quality or personality of an ecclesiastical 
father: used asa title, Four, (fis Paternity; also, 
tan ecclesiastical father, a monk or priest (oés.). 

143a~43 Petit. to BY. of Bath in Cal. Proc. Chane. Q. Eliz, 
(1827) I Introd. 24 Plese on to you gracyous lord of your 
reverent paternyte, and of youre hye gracyous lordscbip to 
considere [etc.} 1629 Wanswortu Sf. Pilgr. iit, 1x Thay 
tooke their leaue of them aud the rest of the paternities, and 
Teturned into their owne Couents, /dfd. 16 Whether their 
paternities had better eate flesh or fish. 1855 R, Bovte 
Boyle versus Wiseman 47 His Paternity coincides with the 
opinion which I had entertained. 

. The pa telation viewed from the sland- 
point of the child; paternal origin or descent. 

1868 Grapstone Fav. Afund! v. (1870) 137 The foreign 

ternity of a group of distinguished men who had cast their 
jot in that country. 188a ‘Ourwa' Marentma 1, iii, 69 She 
resolved. .to keep the secret of the baby’s paternity from all. 

4. fig. Authorship, source, origin (of a work). 

1827 Scorr /ntrod. Chron. Canongate, These Novels of 


- Waverley, the paternity of which was likely at one time to 


have formed a controversy of some celebrity. 1854 Emerson 
Lett, & Soc, Aims, Quol. § Orig. Wks, (Bobn) HIT. 215 
Many of the historical proverbs have a douhtfut paternity. 
Paternoster (pz'tompste;), 5d. Also 6 
-nostre. fa. L. pater noster ‘our Father’, the 
first two words of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin; in 
OF. paternastre (11th c.), fatrenostre (12th c.), 
later patenostre, mod.F, paterdtre in same uses.] 
1, The Lord’s Prayer, esp. in the Latin versioa. 
a1000 Sal. §& Sat. 39 (Gr.) Dect ze-palmtwigede Pater 
Bae ie patna joe Trin, Coll, “ng 25 
singest salm pat is cle paternoster. 1, in 
Eng. Gilds {1870) 20 Euery brother & sister shul seyn 
»+ XX, sythes ye pater noster. c1qgso B&. Curtasye 145 
in Babces 8k. 303 Py pater noster he wille be teche. 1537 
Tinpace £2f, 1 Fohkn (1537) 16 Christ teacheth us to praye in 
oure Paternoster. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. 1v. xiv. 
Queen Marie, who got the crown hy Oxr Father, and 
eld it_hy Pater noster. 1718 ARBUTHNOT psi Bull 
i. ii, Peg had taken a fancy not to say her Paternoster. 
1803 Soutuey A lderman’s Funcral, Vhemultiplication-table 


was his Creed, His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue. 1876 , bullet above the 


PATERNOSTER. 


Baxcrorr / ‘fst. U. S. UL. xxx. 248 She could repeat the 
paternoster oy enough, but not quite correctly, 

fig. 1858 O. W. Houmas Aut, Break/.t. x, (1891! 228 
Look at Nature. She never wearies of saying over her floral 
pater-noster. f . ‘ 

b. A repetition or recital of this as an act of 
worship. + Zhe space of a paternoster (obs.): 
= palernasler-while : see 6. 

€ 1300 flavclok 2997 Seye a pater-noster stille, For him pat 
haueth pe rymle] maked. 136a Lance. P. PZ A. x1. 302 
Souteris & sewerls suche lewide iottis Percen wip a pater 
noster pe paleis of heuene. 1450 Méironr Saluactonn 4275 
And 0 pater noster more weygh in swete devocyonne Than 
a savtrere with sleuth, 1561 !lotivausi /fom. Apoth, 3 
Let it so abyde the ¢ of halfe a Pater-noster. 1590 
Srensta ¥.Q.1 iii. 13 Nine hundred Pater nosters every day, 
And thrise nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 1681 
Gaew Museum 175 The Worm will die within the space 
ofa Pater Noster. 1756-7 tr. Aveysler’s Trav. (1760) |. 47? 
They do not play here for money, hut for ave-marta's, 
pater-noster's, and other prayers. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Callista (1885) 330 He said out his seven pater nosters as 
he walked, 

2. éransf. a. Any form of words repeated or 
muttered by way of a prayer, imprecation, or 
charn. Black P., While P., names given to spe- 
cific charms. Dezt?’'s P., a murmured or muttered 
imprecation ; a low murmuring or grumbling to 
oneself. Afe's ., a ‘dithering’ or chaltering with 
the teeth: see Arr sd. 6, 

1386 Cnaucer JWViller’s T. 299 Thesu Crist and seint 
Benedight Blesse this hous from every wikked wight Ffor 
nyghtes nerye, the white pater noster, — /'ars. 7. P 434 
Vet wol they seyn harm and grucche and murmure abe 
for verray despit, whiche wordes men clepen the deueles 
Pater noster. 1830 Patsca. 642/1, 1 murmure, I make 
a noyse, I bydde the dyuels Paster noster. 1546 J. Hev- 
woon Prov, (1867) 32 Pattryng the dinels Pater noster to 
hir selfe, 1630 J. Waite Hay True Charch To Rdr. § 13 
cij, White Pater noster, Saint Peters brother .. Open 
heauen yates, and steike hell yates: And let enery crysom 
child creepe to it owne mother; White Pater noster, Amen. 
31687 Concreve Old Bach. w. vi, A prayer-hook! Ay, this 
is the devil's pater-noster, 1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. 1. ii, 
This is the Black Pater-noster. ..Open, open, hell's gates 
Shut, shut, heaven's gates! All the devils in the air The 
stronger he, that hear the Black Prayer. 1880 ‘Ovipa* 
Moths v, Noblesse oblige, ..that paternoster of princes. 

b. A long nonsensical or tedious recital or 
ulterance; a ‘homily’ or ‘preachment’ a prating. 

1663 Drvnen Wild Gallant i ii, Hold your prating, 
Frances; or I'll put yon out of your Pater Nosters, with a 
sorrow to you. 18a2z Gat Prevost xxxi. (1868) 94 When 
the bailie had made an end of his paternoster. 

8. A special bead ia a rosary indicating that 
a paternoster is to be said, usually occurring every 
eleventh bead and of different size or material from 


the rest. b. Also applied to the whole rosary. 
e1250 Late! Soth Serm. 67 in O. &. Mise. 190 Atom [= at 
home} his hire pater noster biloken in hire teye. ¢1 
Matnoevy. (1839) xviii. 197 The Kyng.. hathe abouten his 
Nekke 300 Perles oryent, gode and grete, and knotted, as 
Pater Nostres here of Amber, 1463 er Wills (Camden) 
36 A peyre of bedys with pater nostris o geld, and on eche 
syde of the pater nostris a bede of coral, and the Aue Maryes 
of colour aftir marbil. 1615 tr. De Monfart's Surv. E. nd. 
a8 A certaine kind of w called Calamba: for which the 
Portugalls pay roo. crownes a pound, to make Pater-Nosters 
with. 3714 ee Bk. of Rates 5B Pater-Nosters woodden. 
1870 Frouve (fist. Eng. xxxiv. XII. 334 In her hand she 
held a crucifix of ivory, and a number of jewelled pater: 
nosters was attached to her girdle. a 

4. Applied lo things resembling a rosary: @ in 
Fishing, = paternoster-line: see 6. 

3851 Kixcstey Has? iii, Here's your gudgeons and 
minnows, sir, .. and here's that paternoster as you gave me 
to rig up. 186r H. Kincstzy Aavenshoc xiv, He..saw, 
through the osiers, the hoary old profligate with his pater: 
noster pulling the perch ont as fast as he could put his line 
in. 1894 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 427/1 Fishing with an ordinary 
two-hook paternoster will catch many more fish. 

b. Arch. A row of bead-like ornaments. 

In Chambers’ Cye/. from Fr., and repeated in some later 
works, but app. never in Eng, use. 4 , 

17az-41 Cuamagas Cyc/. s. v., Pater-nosters, in architecture} 
asort of ornaments cut in form of beads, cither round, or 
oval; used on baguettes, astragals, etc, 1823 P. NicHorson 
Pract. Build. 589. 1842-76 in Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss. 


+5. Paternoster of flax: see quots. Obs. 

1688 N. Riding Rec. V1. 14 [A woman presented for 
stealing three ponnds of] paternoster flacks. 1688 RK. Houme 
Armoury 1. 106/a Pater Noster, ten handfalls (of flax] in 
a strick, is 2 pounds. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as paternoster-maker, -man, 
-monger, -ring; paternoster-line, a line used in 
fishing, to which hooks or gronps of hooks are 
attached at iatervals, and also weights to sink it; 
paternoster-pes, the secd of jeqnirity (-fdrus 
precatorius), often used as beads; paternoster- 
pump, a chain-pump: see quot. ; paternoster- 
tackle, the tackle appertaining to a palernoster- 
line; paternoster-wheel, ‘a water-raising device 
having a namber of backets on a chain (Knight 
Dict. Mech, 1878); paternoster-while, the time 
it takes to say a paternoster. 

1676 Cotton J} Pattin's Angler xvi. (Cassell) 1531 Bleak) may 
be caught with a *Paternoster line: that is,six or et; he soy 
small hooks tied along the line, one half a foot above the 
other. 1738 Jacoa Cae Spores baie oe side 

* eo 4 ne, a 
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PATERNOSTER. 


Noster Rowe) There dwelled also, turners of Beades, and 
they were called *Pater Noster makers. ‘1681 I. Fiat- 
Man Zferaclitus Ridens No. 26 (1713) 1.172, 1 believe ever 
long plotting .. will be no Treason in a *Pater-noster Man. 
1654 WititLock Zootomia 349 Praiers .. far more prevalent, 
than those Verball *Pater-noster-Mongers utter over a Bead- 
roule. 1874 Knicut Dict, Mech. s20f/1 (Chain-puttp) When 
packed pistons are used, they are termed “paternoster 
puuips, from the resemblance of the chain and buttons to the 
rosary. rg0a IWill of Bradmerc (Somerset Ho.), A “Pater 
noster ryng with a diamonde. 1894 Slackw. Mag. Sept. 
427/2 T'wo rods, on both of which was light “paternoster 
tackle. 1362 Lanct. P. P/. A. v. 192 He pissede a potel In 
a “pater-noster while. 1448 Paston Lett. 1. 74 Al thys was 
don, as men say, in a Pater Noster wyle. 1600 J. Parr- 
ripce Zveas. Hid. Secrets xxvii, Let them seeth three or 
four Pater noster whiles. 1658 Farinpon Sev (1849) 
1V. 241 We may do it in a Pater-noster-while. 1888 
Stevenson Black Arrow 84 As though the bearer had run 
for a pater-noster-while. 

Paternoster (pztomg'stos), v. [f. prec. 4a.] 
intr. To fish with a paternoster-line. So Pater- 
nostering 76/, 5b, : 

2859 F. Francis Wewlon Dograne (1888) 19 An adept in 
trolling, paternostering, fly-fishing, 1867 — Angling iil. 
(1880) 96 Paternostering. .isa very skilful... branch of angling. 
1891 /icld 21 Nov. 774/2 He paternostered while I] spun. 

Paternosterer (pz'temp'staror). [In 1, a. 
OF. patenostrier (13th c. in Littré), ia_mod.F. 
patendirier; in 2, {, PATERNOSTER v, + -ER1,] 

+1. A maker of palernosters or rosaries. Ods. 

1277-8 in Riley Afen:. London (1868) 20 [Roger de Bury] 
paternostrer, 1311 in Cal. Let. Bh. D_Lond. (1902) 154 


(Sewel, late apprentice of Richard de Godesname] pater- 
uostrer [admitted]. 


2. One who fishes with a paternoster-line. 

1891 Field 28 Nov. 824/3 To be a good paternosterer much 
practice is required. 

Pateroon, paterroon, obs. forms of PaTRoon. 

Paterophobia (pzxtérofowbia). sonce-cud. [f. 
L. pater or Gr. nari father +-phobia. (The proper 
form would be faéro-.)] Dread or fear of the 
Fathers (of the early Church). 

1840 G. S. Faser Christ's Disc. Caperuaum Ded. 20 In 
despite of the judgment of the Anglican Church, his dis- 
tressing Paterophobia so confuses his discriminating powers, 
as to make him fancy, that [etc.]. 

Paterro, obs. form of Peprero. 

-Patesing, var. Patisina Ods., bargaining. 

Pateyn, -e, obs. forms of Pater, PATTEN. 

Path (pap), sd. Vl. paths (paps, padz). 
Forms: 1 (paat), pep, (f/4 papas), 1-4 pap, 
3 £1. pwdes, pedes; 4- path (4~5 pappe, 4-6 Sc. 
peth, (5 pethth, 6 paith), 4-7 pathe, 5 payth, 
6 patth, -e). [A Com. WGer. word: OE, 
pep corresponds to OFris. path, pad (W¥ris. 
paed, EFris. pad, path, pat, Satl. pad, Wang. 
path), OLG. pad, MDu., MLG. pat (pad-), Du., 
LG. pad, OHG, phad, phath, pfad, fad, MUG. 
phad, phat, pfat, Ger. pfad:—W Ger. pap; not in 
ON. nor Goth. The forms show that the word 
must have been in WGer. before the Christian era. 
Ulterior origin uncertain. 

WGer. a} has naturally been compared with Gr. maros 
‘trodden or beaten way’, and with Zend fad (pashan, 
Cee ess but to these it could be related only asa 

rrowed term, which with a word of such a sense is most 
unlikely, On the other hand, the occurrence of original 
initial f in Teutonic is uncertain ; if this is an example, faZ 


would correspond to pre-Tent. dat-, which has suggested the 
root of L. datuére to beat.] 

1. A way beaten or trodden by the feet of men or 
beasts; a track formed incidentally by passage 
between places, rather than expressly planned and 
constructed to accommodate traffic ; a narrow un- 
made and (usually) unenclosed way across the 
open country, through woods or fields, over a 
monntain, etc.; a footway or footpath, as opposed 
lo a road for vehicles; hence applied also to a 
walk made for foot-passengers, in a garden, park, 
wood, or the like. Sometimes said more vaguely 
of any way or road : cf. sense 3. 

, £700 Kentish Charter of Wihtred in O.E. T. 428 Terminos, 
id est, bereues et meguuines paced et stretles. c7z5 Corpus 
Gloss. 429 (O. E.T.) Callis paat. ¢1000 ALLeRtc Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 146/35, 36 Sentita, manna pad, Calis, deora 
eg 1045 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Didi. 

V. 98 Andlang daes wuduweges on Gone grene pad; of 
dam pade on dane greatan porn. e¢120§ Lay. 1120 Leode 
nere tar nane ne wepmen ne wifmen bute westize pades 
le 1275 bote weste pabes]. ¢1330 R. lrusne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 8432 Of pe Walsche, he tok to companies, Pabes to 
waite, & stretes, & styes, ¢1391 Cnaucer Astrol. Prol., As 
diuerse pathes leden diuerse folke the rihte wey to Roome. 
1430 Lyvc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 114 He thought yt 
was a longe waye to the pathes end, 1513 Doucias nets 
1x, vii, 26 ‘The horsemen . fast forth sprentis to weil beknawin 

ethis. 1590 Srensre F. Q. 1.1.11 That path they take that 
beaten seemd most bare. 1634 Mitton Conus 37 Their way 
Lies through the perplex't paths of this drear Wood. 1750 
Garay £kegy xxix, Slow through the church-way path we saw 
him borne. 1791 Mrs, Raocurre Aom. forest ii, Paths 
can’t be made without feet. 1837 Lytton £. Aaltrav. 1 i, 
There is no path across it that ] can discern. 

b. A track specially laid for foot or cycle 
tacing. ¢. A track constructed for some part of 
machinery to run upon. 

1883 [see cénder-fpath, Cinoer 56. 7). 2887 Ties 31 Oct. 


552 
9, H. has achieved many excellent performances on the 
cinder-path, 1888 Daily News 16 July 3/1 The turret 
paths of the Inflexible... These eer is, the circular 
planes on which the rollers for the revolving of the turrets 
iravel—are of cast iron. 1901 Oxford Mag. 24 Apr. 291/1 
The path [for foot-racing]..after the recent frosts was loose 
and crumbling. , 

2. a. In Old Northumbrian used to render L. 
vallis vale, dene, and chaos abyss, gap; hence, 
north, dial, A hollow or deep cutting in a road, 
Locally pronomeed, and often wrilten, perth. 

egs0 Lindis/, Gosp. Luke iii. 5 Exhuelc pad vef dene 
(valtis] zefylled hid. did. xvi. 26 Bitnih inh & usih dene 
vel pad Bes mice] zefeestnad is. 1548 Patren Exped. 
Scotl. Vij, We marched an viii. mile tif we came to a place 
called y* Peaths [i.e. Cockburnspath}. It is a valey..a xx. 
skore [yards] brode from hanke to banke aboue...5So stepe 
he these bankes on eyther syde and depe to the bottom [etc.}. 
1855 A. % QO. ast ser. X11. 74, 1 was told that a fatal accident 
had occurred to a person‘ going down the peth’, a hollow 
wooded part of the road [near Durham], 1904 J. T. Fowrer 
in Let., ‘'woofthe main roads leading into and out of Durham 
are in cuttings through hills and are called respectively 
‘Crossgate Peth,’ or ‘The Peth’, ..and ‘Shincliffe Peth’. 

b. In Sc, and north. King., A steep road or path; 
a steep ascent or hill on a road. 

(Common name of a steep ascent in a road, and hence 
occurring in many names o} 

Janes in towns, in Scotland, Northumberfand, Durham, etc.) 

1375 Barnour Bruce xvitt. 366 Ane craggy bra..And a 
gret peth wp for to gang. 1496 dec. Led. High Treas. Scot. 
I. 297 To draw the gunnis in peththis and myris. 151 
Dovcias Afnets x1. x. 68 Him self ascendis the hie ban 
of the hyll..Tharfor a prattik of weir devys will I, And ly 
at wait in quyet embuschment At athir pethis hed or secrete 
went. [rg90 Srenser F. OQ. 1.x. 53 A little path, that was 
both steepe and long.] 1808 Jamieson s.v. /et/, A peth is a 
road np a steep brae, but is not necessarily to be understood 
to be a narrow or foot-path. On the contrary..the most of 
peths are on pyblic roads, as Airkliston peth on the highs 
way between Edinburgh and Linlithgow; [the Peth and 
Leth-head near Kirkcaldy, ete] 

3. The way, course, or line along which a person 
or thing moves, passes, or travels (not necessarily 
a made or marked way, but more usually the 
imaginary line described or indicated by the 
moving body). 

@1000 Cxdmon's Exod. 487 Ne mihton forhabban helpendra 
pad, merestreames mod. 1388 Wycur Ps. viii. 9 The.. 
fischis of the see that passen bi the pabis of the see. 1535 
Coveroate Ps, Ixxvili].1g Thy waye was in the see, and thy 
pathes in the greate waters. 1680 Fiamstreo Doctr, Sphere 
1 iii, 6 Every... Point on the Globe. .describes a Circle about 
its Axis, which I call the Path of the Vertex. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in Ast. xiv, The populace. follow to the palace in 
his path. 1879 Sir R. Baut Afechanics 138 The curved path 
in which the ball will move. 


4, fig. A course of action or procedure, line of 
conduct, way of behaviour; }css commonly, a 


course or line of thought, argument, or the like. 

@ Ags. Ps. (Th. xxiv. 3 [xxv. 4] Redo me pine wegas 
cude, and lar me bine padas. ¢1ezo O. £. Chron. an. 1067 
(MS. D) Foren pe_heo sceolde .. bone kyng gerihtan of 
pam dweliandan pxde. ¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hout. 131 Godes 
pades ben ure gode dedes..pe us shule leden to eche liue. 
1430 Lypc. Keas. §& Sens. 2713, 1 shat folwen and pursywe 
Your pathis pleynly and doctryne. 1539 Bisex (Great) Ps. 
xvie 11 Thou shalt shewe me y* path of ie 1567 Gude § 
Godiie B, (S.'T.S.) 97 The paithis of the lust, God dois 
direct. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof St. w. xix. 340 Seldome 
two successive Kings tread in the same path, 1750 Gray 
Llegy ix, The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 1881 
Jowett Thucyd. 1. 29 The true path of expediency is the 
path of right. E a 

5. Comb., as path-deep adj. (DEEP a. 2), -stde, 
-walker; path-cleaver, one who cleaves or cuts 
a path, e.g. through a forest; fg. one who strikes 
out a new track, a pioneer; pathfarer [after 
wayfarer)|, a traveller along a path; path-finder, 
one who discovers a path or way, an explorer; 
+path-fly: sec quots.; path-hewer = path- 
cleaver; path-racer, a bicycle made for racing 
upon a prepared path or track; so path-racing. 

1896 Godey's Mag. (U. §.) Apr. 360/1 The indefatigable 
*path-cleaver [Fremont] who crossed mountains even the 
Indians believed impassable. 1880 G. Merepitu Tragre 
Com, vi. (1892) 88 One who knew how to outstrip “path- 
farers, 1840 J. F. Cooper (4#/e) The *Pathfinder. 1876 
Bancrorr Hist. U.S. I. it. 32 A great forerunner among 
the pathfinders across the continent. 1888 Pad/ Afall G. 
30 Aug. 14/5 The higher capacities of the mountaineer, the 
instinct of *path-finding. 1634 Movurer /rsect. Theat. 1 
xii. 75 In semitis..invenitur..unde ab Anglis vocatur The 
gray “path fiye. 1758 Cnamaers Cyel. Supp. Path iy, the 
name given by us to the fly called in Latin Aumisuga; it is 
found in foot-paths, and supposed to Jive by sucking the 
ground, 1877 Tyxpat. Fragm. Se, Se. §& Man, Two 
great *Path-hewers, as the Germans call them. 1896 
West, Gaz, 21 Nov. 7/2 His prettiest machine being a fine 
“path-racer. a@1862 Tuorzau Yankee in Canada iil. (1866) 
42 A little one-story chapel-like building. .close to the *path- 
side. 1887 Century Mag. Sept. 704/t The *path-walker is.. 
plugging the smallest holes with sod...In ordinary times 
each walker has a stretch of fourteen miles to watch. 


+ Path, v. 0s. [OE. pxppan, an, f. pe, 
Patuséd.: cf. MLG. Votan oe ie «gt 
may have been formed anew in ME, and 16th ce: 
ef. MHG, ffaden \o make a path.] 

1. ¢raus. To go upon or along, to ‘Iread’ (a 


| way, ele.). Zit. or fig. 


! 


@ 1000 Riddles \xxi. 10 lc..mearcpadas Walas treed, moras 
patde. a1cco Bocth. Met. xxxi, 10 Sume fotum twam 


laces and of steep streets or | 


PATHETIC, 


foldan Smuk suine fierfete. 1577 Whetstone Liye Gas- 
coigne xiv, 1 left this vaine to path the vertuous waies. 

Drayton Jferoic. Ep. xiv. 91 Pathing young Henries un- 
advised wayes. 161a — J’oly-olb, ii. 24 Where, from the 
neighbouring hills her passage Wey doth path. 17z8 Ramsay 
Robt, Richy, § Sandy 32 My tup that bears the bell And 
paths the snaw. 1807 i Bartow Coluié. v.48 The dales 
disclose Their meadows path‘d with files of savage foes. 

2. To tread, beat down by treading, as a path; 
usnally fig. 

164a Rocers Naaman 423 [They] become more pathed in 
their sinnes by much beating upon. a@ 2653 Binninc Ser. 
(1845) 138 They choose the way that is best pathed and 
trodden. ce J. Brown Chr. Frnt. (814) 287 What a 
mercy for weak and halt me that the way is here pathed, 

3. zntr. To go in or as in a path; to pursue 
one’s course. Also reff. in same sense. 

1598 Drayton Jleroic. Ep., Rosamond to lien. LI Notes, 
Poems (1605) 5 ‘This Riuer did so strangely path it selfc, 
that the foote seemed to touch the head. 1601 Snaxs. Fxd. 
C. 1. i. 83 For if thou path thy natiue semblance on, Not 
Erehus it selfe were dimme enough, To hide thee from 


preuention, 
4. trans. To pave. (Perh. Pay pathe.) 

[App. either a simple phonetic substitution of 3 for vs or 
from the association of a atk with Javing; or due to the 
two causes combined. Cf. Patninc, Patnment.] 

e1g0o Matnpey. (1839) xxxi. The stretes also ben 
pathed of the same stones [Xoxd. xxxiv. 152 Pe streter er 
paued, #7. les rues sount bien paues de tiels pierres}. ¢ 1440 
Carcrave Life St. Kath. v. 285 A strete whiche was pathed 
with stoon. ¢ 1475 Crabhouse Kee (1889) 60 The Prioresse 
..set vp the ymagis and pathed the chirche and the quere. 
1g07 Ace. Ld. Fligh Treas. Scot. 1\1. 411 ‘To the masons of 
Lin. ana that pathit the chapell. 1513 Dovetas 2ueis 
vil. 9 The large stretes pathit by and hy. J 

+Pathai-re. Ods. rare—'!, [Origin uncertain: 
Mr. Gollancz conjectures a variant of pafar, pelar, 
Perarp (Lamé’s Specimens (1893) I. 1. 297).] 
?A passionate outburst. 

1sg2z Arden of Feversham 1. v. E iv, Such depe pathaires 
lyke to a cannons hurst, Dischargde against a ruinated wall, 
Breakes ny relenting hart in thousand pieces. 

Pathed (papt), pf.a. rare. [f. Patn v. or 
56, +-ED.] ‘fa. Beaten or trodden down asa path, 
Obs. b. Having or furnished with a path. 

1597-8 Br, Haut Sat., Defiance Envie 22 Nor suttle Snake 
doth Jurke in pathed wayes. ¢ 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido § 
Aéneass, 5 Path’dwayes I trace, as‘Theseus in his neid. 1900 
Daily News a1 July 3/1 A huge hayfield, not fenced-in, 
geometrically hisected, pathed hayfield, but a bayfield run 


wild. 
Pathematic (pxpime'tik),@. rare. [ad. Gr. 


na@nparix-6s liable to passions or emotions, f. 
ndOnua what one suffers, suffering emotion, f. stem 
naé-: see PaATHETIC.] Pertaining to the passions 


or emotions; caused or characterized by emotion. 

182a Goon Study Med. 1V.. 203 In the Pathematic variety 
[of complicated labour}, the joint emotions. .operative upon 
the patient's mind, .. are bashfulness. .and apprehension for 
her own safety. 1830 Mackintosu Eth. Philos, Wks. 1846 
1, 161 We find no trace..of any distinction between the 
percipient, and what perhaps we may venture to call the 
emotive, or Prone (per of human nature. 1895 Pap. 
Sci. Monthly Jan. 384 Which..acconnts for the loss of bair 
as a pathematic symptom. 

So Pathema‘tically adv.; Pathe:mato‘logy, 
the doctrine of passions or affections of the mind. 

1812-31 Benrnas Logic Wks. 1843 VIII. 230/r Pathe- 
matically passive, corresponding to those corporeal impres- 
sions which are accompanied either with pleasure or pain. 
ibid, App. 288/1 Pathematology: by this name may be 
designated the science of psychology, in so far as pleasure 
or pain are taken for the subject of it. 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Pathematotogia, term for the doctrine of passion or 
affection of the mind: patbematology. 

Pathetic (papetik), a. (sb.). Also 6-7 pa- 
thetique, fad. late L. pathétic-2s, a. Gr, maly- 
vixds sensitlve, f. madyrdés liable to suffer, f. wad-, 
root of mdoxe to suffer and wados suffering. Cf. 
F, pathétique (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. patetico.| 

1. Producing an ¢ffect upon the emotions; exciting 
the passions or affections; moving, stirring, affect- 
ing. ‘ta. In general sense. Oés. P 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie x. Hiijb, Some new pachea 
Tragedy. 1665 Boytz Oceas. Neji. 1. ix. (1848) 224 he 
more Instructive and Pathetick passnges. 1762 SyMMER In 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. um 1V. 450 A very proper speech, 
delivered in a noble and pathetic manner. J 

b. In modern use: Affecting the tender emotions; 
exciting a feeling of pity, sympathy, or sadness; 
fnil of pathos. { 

1737 Pore Hor. Epist. ut i. 232 The Boys and Girls whom 
charity maintains, Implore your help-iIn these pathetic 
strains, 1749 Fienpinc Tort Yones xiv. vi, Mrs, Miller. 
saying, in the most pathetic voice, ‘Good Heaven! let me 
preserve one of my children at least.’ 1798 Fererar /llustr. 
Sterne vi.174 There is one passage .. which the circumstances 
of Sterne's death render pathetic. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
1. ii, Our parting with our uncle was quite pathetic. 1885 
CLoop Alyths & Dr. 1. x. 212 Indian mothers in pathetic 
custom drop their milk on the lips of the dead child. 

ce. Used adverbially. J 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 149 Thus pathetic to the Prince he 
spoke. 1794 Munchausen's Trav. xxvi. 119, 1 spoke as 
pathetic as possible. : 

+2. Expressing or arising from passion or strong 


emotion ; passionate, carnest. Os. 

- 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche n. exc, Her cordial Thanks and 
her pathetick Vows. 1681 1)'Urrey Pragr. dfonesty VP 
She out of patience grows, And quells the little Rebel with 


PATHETICAL. 


pathetick blows, 3755 Younc Centaur v. Whs. 1757 IV. 
a4t Wfeaven..joins my pathetic wish. 

+8, ?Causing a physical sensation or affection; 
affecting the bodily senses. Ods. rare, 

1653 R. Mason Let. to Auth. in Bulwer's Anthropomet., 
The stem, bark, leaves, and fruit are of such various., 
pathetique qualities, 5 ; 

4. Yertaining or relating to the passions or 
emotions of the mind. S 
bodily movements expressive of emotion.) 

2649 Butwre Pathomyot.. iv.16 That species of motion 
which they calt Pathetique. 3 
Whs., Five Treat. xvii. 117 This Nerve..serves also for the 
producing some pathetick motions of the Eye. 2719 Swirr 
To Yng. Clergy. Wks. 1755, 11. 1.7 Tally considered the 
dispositions of a..less mercurial nation, by dwelling almost 
entirely on the pathetick part. 1856 Ruskin Mod, Patni. 
tl. ty. xii. $5. 160 All viotent feelings..produce..a false- 
ness in.. iipressions of externat things, which 1 would 
generally characterize as the ‘ Pathetic fallacy ‘ 

6. Anat, A name for the fourth pair of cranial 
nerves, also called ¢rechlear. So pathetic muscle, 
the superior obliqne musele of the eyeball, con- 
nected with the trochlear nerve. 

168: tr. Witdis' Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab. Pathetic, to 
passion belonging, nerves so catled by Dr. Willis. [Cf quot. 
1681 in 4, and Patuericar 4.] 2704 J. Harais Lex. Techn, 
I, Pathetich Nerves, are the Fourth pair arising from the 
Top of the Medulla Oblongata. 2842 Duncuison Dict. 
Med. Sc. Pathetic, a aame given to the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye, and, also, to a nerve. 1881 MitvAat 
Cat 231 The fourth pair of nerves, called also the Trochlear 
or Pathetic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Ler, Pathetic muscle, the 
Obliguus superior wuscle of the eyeball, .. fancifully sup- 
posed to express, by its action, the passions and affections. 

B. aésol. or as sb. 

1. absol. The pathetic: that which is pathetic; 
pathetic quality, expression, or feeling. 

1713 Apoison Sfect, No. 339 » : The Patbetick..may 
animate and inflame the Sublime, but is not essential to it. 
31858 Dickens Left, (1880) IT. 59, I very much doubt the 
Irish capacity of receiving the pathetic. * 

2. ta. sing. Pathetic language, feeling, etc. ; 
pathos, or the expression of pathos. Ods. 

1667 Wateanouse Fire Lond. 84 Woty Job's pathetique is 
upon a like dismal accident. a1849 H. Coteatpce £ss. 
(2851) EL, a8 What a contrast to the drunkea pathetic of 
his weeping ctient ! ° : 

b. p/. Pathetic expressions or sentiments: cf, 
heroics. 


| 


(In early use applied to | 


368s tr. Wiltis' Rew, Med. | 


j 


553 


moat pathetically. 1663 Biatr Axtobrog. viii. (1848) 105 A 
gracious woman pathetically pouring ont her heart to God. 
cae Panett Spect. No. 460 Pir The Duty of the Place 
(Church]..being.. pathetically performed. 

+3. So as to express emotion. Oés. 

268: tr. Withis’ Nem. Med. Wks, Five Treat, xvii. 120 
The parts of the Face, usuatly moved pathetically and un- 
thought of. [Cf Parueric A. 4,5, PATHETICAL 4. 

Pathe'ticalness. Now rare or Obs. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] = PATHETICNESS. 

as607 Bricutman Bright. Rediv. ii. (1647) 26 He doth 
with-great Patheticalnesse of affection breake forthe to the 
ae 2 of the Doctrine of Scandall ia generall. 1725 

LACKWALL Sacred Classtcs (1727) 1. 339 ‘The patheticat- 
hess, grace and dignity of the sentence. 

Pathe-ticate, v. nonce-wd. [f. Patuetio + 
-ATES: cf. authenticate.) trans. Tomake pathetic, 

2884 Academy 3 Oct. 221/1 To see how Bishop Percy senti- 
mentalized and patheticated the old ballad. 

+ Pathe'ticly, adv. Obs. rare. 
LY 2,] = PATHRETICALLY, 

2616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s 7. v. 596 The motives weare 
vrgd so patheticklie, 2669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. ut. x. 105 
His Orator that speaks patheticly. 

Pathe‘ticness. rare. 
Pathetic quality or character. 

2874 ‘Ouioa’ Two Wooden Shoes v. 98 The famitiar history 
had a new patheticness for her. 

Pathetism (pozpétiz’m). ? Obs. [f. Gr. woOqr-ds 
passive + -18M.] A name for mesmerism or 


[f. as prec. + 


[fas prec. + -xxss.] 


| animal magnetism. So Pa'thetist, a mesmerist. 


{ 
} 


5748 Ricuaapson Clarissa (1810) 1, xxxiil. 248 Miss Pert, | 


bone of your pathetics, except in the right place. 2838 
Diceens .Vich. Nick. ii, [He] went at once into such deep 


pathetics, that he knocked the first speaker clean out of the . 
course. 1894 D.C. Munaay Making of Novelist 212,13 find | 


pathetics among them, and quaint humours. 

3. f/. The study of the passions or emotions. 
1896 [fer Mar, 263/2 Pathologicat Pathetics. .had. .almost 
monopolised the conversation. 1899 IWest:. Gaa. 12 Jan. 
3 athetics is, or should be, the name of a study of the 
effects on a personality caused by aa artistic appeal to the 
emotions, ee 

4, Anat, Short for pathetic nerve: see A. 5. 

Pathetical (piedhaD a Nowrare, [f. as 
Prec. + -AL.] . = Patuetio A, 1. 


3573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 32 Certain load 
pathetical exclamations, and broad hyperboles. 1588 Saks. 


| 
| 


| 


£.£, L. 1. it. 203 Sweet inuocation of a childe, most. | 


prettyand patheticatl. 2660 F. Baooxe ty. Le Blanc's Trav. 
129 They..play on flutes dolefut and pathetical straines, to 
excite devotion, 1782 Hvucites dee No. 541 P7 That 

athetical Sotiloquy of Cardinal Wolsey on his Fall. 2859 

CINGSLEY Mise. (1860) 1. 64 In one page.., Etizabeth is a 
foot for listening to these oattfetical « love letters’; in the 
next she is eaheteted for not tistening to them. 

+2. = Patuerio A. 2. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawoary Tahle Alph., Patheticall, vehement, 
full of passions, or mouing affections. 1648 Mitton Tenure 
Kings (1650) 13 The pathetical words of a Psatme can be no 
Gertaine decision to a poynt. 166a Guanate CAr. tx Arm. 
verse 18, 2. viii. er 272 Thou may’st pray much ia these 
pathetical Sallies of thy Soul to Heaven. 

Td. = Patuetic A. 4. Obs. 

1603 Howtano Plutarch's Mor. 67 Prudence and wise- 
dome..reduceth the power of this sensuall and patheticall 
part, unto a civit! and honest hahitude. 

+4. = Patunetic A. 5, Obs, 

168r tr. Willis’ Rem, Afed. Wks. Five Treat, xiv. 110 
W herefore from this ,. conjecture .. concerning the use of 
these Nerves, we bave called them Pathetical. 

Pathetically (pipetikili), adv. [f. prec. + 
LY.) Io a pathetic manner. 

1. So as to excite passion or emotion; movingly, 
affeetingly. +a. In general sense. Ods. 

ye G. Harvey Four Lett, iii, Wks. (Grosart) 1. 295 
Patheticallie intermixt with sundry dolefull pageantes, 
1661 Bove Style of Script. (1675) 247 Some devout com- 
Resties are so ecically penned, that fete}, a2 H, 

Watrotr, Afer. Geo. Lf (1847) 1. vii. 243 This Mr. Pelhani 
answered fincty, seriously, and patheticalty. 
__b. So as to excite pity or other tender emotion ; 
in 2 way full of pathos. 

3739 Cinurr Afo/, (1756) 11. 99 Wilks.,seem’d more 
patheticall to feet, took, and express his calamity. 1824 
Gatt Kothelan 1. 1. x. 232 Pathetically ruminating on the 
Vanity of human wishes, 1896 Mrs. Carryn Ouaker Grand- 
mother 269 Her lips drooped patbetically;.. her eyes filled 
with reat tears, 

+2. With passion or strong emotion; passionately, 
vehemently; fcelingly, earnestly. Oés. 

860a Marston Antonio's Kev. wv. ii, I do bate a foote most 


! 


_ pathle: 


3852 A. Battou Spir. Manifestations ix. 131 Piping ibe 
phenomena [of spiritualism] on tbe same footing with those 
of Pathetism, Biology [etc.]. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pathetist. 


Pathic (pz'pik), 56. and a. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. pathte-us, a. Gr. mndieds suffering, remaining 
passive, f. stem zaé- suffer.] 

A. sb. 1, A man or boy upon whom sodomy is 


| practised; a catamite. 


1603 B. Jonson Sesanus 1. i, He..was the noted Pathick 
of the time. 1728 Pawweavx Connection O. & N. Test. Wen 
tor The first was his pathic, the second his concubine. 1795 
MacKsreur Afose. £pist. (1820) 1. 495 The persons who 
suffered this abuse were called pathics, and affected the dress 
and behaviour of women. P 

2. One who soffers or undergoes something. 

1636 Massincer Bashf Lover v. i, A mere pathic to Thy 
devilish art. 2649 Jer Tavioa Gt. Exrenip. 1. Disc. iii. 92 
Pathicks in Devotion, suffering ravishments of Senses. 1860 
tllustr, Lond, News 26 May 506/2 The pathic tooks like an 
especial goose during the operation. : 

B. adj. 1. Thatis the subject of sodomy; being, 
or pertaining to, a catamite. 

1657 Tuorncey tr. Lougus' Daphnis & Chloe 196 To bee 
come Guatho’s Pathic-boy. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuvenal 
ii. Gon) 26 Thy Form seems for the Pathick ‘Trade design’d. 
en trFoap tr. Fuvenad ji. 144 A mirror—pathic Otho’s 

t. 
2. Undergoing something, passive. rare—9. 

3857 Mayne, Pathicus, remaining passive: pathic. | 

3. Pertaining to suffering or disease; morbid. 

1853 in Dunctison Med. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Pathicism (pz‘pisiz’m), the practice of 
a pathic. 

3879 Lewis & Sutoat Lat. Dict, Patientia..B. In par- 
ticlufar], submission to uonatural lust, pathicism, 
+Pa‘thing, v4/. sb. Obs. [f Pati. 4+ -1xo LJ 
= Paving vi. sb. 

2428-9 Norwich Sacr. Roll (MS.), Duocbus Masons pro 

athyag juxta Sanctum Witlelmum. 1491-2 /éid., Roberto 

tome pro le pathyng in parte boriali summi altaris. 1504-5 
Tbid.,, Pro petalis, igloss] pe panyee stones, s§4f in Kirk- 
patrick Relig. Ord. Norwich (1845) 52 [Seventeen loads of 
smalt] pathyng tyle [or pavements as we now call them]. 

Pathless (pa‘plés), a. [f. Par sd. + -LE8s.] 
Having no path throngh or across it; destitute of 
paths; untrodden, trackless. Also fig. 

asgr Svivester Du Bartas i. v. 3 What Guide con- 
Ye Oe Legions Through path-less paths in_un- 
acquainted Regions? 2632 Cttarman Cesar & Pompey Plays 
1873 HUI. z70 Striving to entangle men In pathiesse error. 
3697 Damriea Voy, (1729) 1. 14 Having travelled 7 miles in 
those witd pathless Woods. 2734 Tuomson ay IL 42 
Orbs, Mytiads oa Mytiads, thro"the pathless Sky, Unerrin 
roll, 1873 J. Genus Gt. fee Age v. 52 In the silent an 
ss desolations of ceatral Greentand. 

Hence Pa'thlessness. 

285 Hawtuoans Snozv /mage, etc. (1879) 92 The street .. 
resolved into a drearier pathlessness than wben the forest 
covered it. 1889 Sfectator 13 Apr., An African forest .. 

ay stretch, tike the forest of Aruwhimi, in unbrokea gloom 
and pathlessness over an area equal to five Englands. 

Pathlet (pacplét). rare. [fas prec. + -LET.] 
A little or diminutive path. 

1796 W. Maasnate IV, England 11.325 This pathlet was 
formed with the frame levei in hand. 3 A.J. C. Hare 
Story of my Life (1900) V1. xxv..175 An old man.. guided 
me up a steep pathlet ia the r 

+Pathment. Sc. Obs. Also 4 payth-, 4-5 
paith-, § pathe-, 6 paithe-, paithtment. [app. 
an alteration of pavement (pament, payment) after 
path, due to similarity of sound and association of 
meaning: ef. Pati v. 4.] = PAVEMENT. (In quot. 
£1470, the ground.) 

€5375 Sc. Leg. Sainte xviit. (Egifpciane) 719 Pan, done 
I felone pe paythment. cagag Wryntoun Crem. v. gi zoe 
‘To stampe on halowyd pathement. 1470 Henay IWaléuce 
vur. 936 The paithment was cled in tendyr greyn, 1838 
Aberdeen Regr, XVM. (Jam.), The paithtment of the kirk. 


{ (w 
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1644 in W. Ross Pastoral Wk, tn Covenant. Times ii. 27 
Sums of money ..for pathment-stones. 

Patho- (px"po, papy), repr. Gr. mafo-, comb. 
form of nd@os suffering, disease, etc. (see PaTHos), 
used in scientific and technical terms, for the more 
important of which see their nlphabetical places. 

Pattho-anato‘mical a., pertaining to morbid 
anatomy. Pa‘thobiolo:gioal a., relating to living 
organisms (e.g. bacteria} which cause disease; so 
Pa:thobio'logist, one who studies these. Pa‘tho- 
germ, 2 germ that causes disease; henee Patho- 
ge‘rmio @., pertaining to or of the nature of a 
pathogerm. Patho-graphy, the, or a, description 
of disease (Dunglison Afe¢d. Lex. 1853); hence 
Pathogra‘phical a., pertaining to pathography 
(Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1857). || Pathoma‘nia: see 

uot. Patho'meter, a (hypothetical) instrument 
or measuring the passions or emotions, Patho’- 
metry, (az) the measuring, estimation, or diagnosis 
of different diseases; (46) measurement of thie 
passions or emotions. Pa:thomyo-tomist wozce- 
wd. [f. Pathomyotomia: see quot. 1649], one who 
studies the muscles concerned in the expression of 
emotions, || Pathophovhia, (a) morbid dread of 
disease, hypochondria; (6) morbid fear of any 
kind. Pathophoric, Patho‘:phorous adjs. [Gr. 
-gépos bearing], conveying or causing disease. 
|| Pathopeia (Gr. -wola a making], (a) Rhee. 
a speech or figure of speech designed to arouse 
passion or emotion; (6) ath. production of 
disease ; so Pathopos‘ons a. (Gr. -zods making], 
producing disease. 

1888 Amer. Nat. Feb, 113 Frank P. Billiags, Director of 
the *Patho-Diological Laboratory of the State University 
of Nebraska. /drd. 117 It is far more practicat for *patho- 
hiotogists to stick to the naine cocci for all round objects (not 
spores). s897 Darly News 9 Dec. 8/5 It was the “patho- 
germ which was deadty,..the microbe was inimical to the 
pathogerm. 2887 A. M. Brown Anim. c/kal. 158 Dr. Koch 
..thonght he had found the ‘pathogermic entity. 1853 
Duneiison Med. Lex., "Pathomania, a morbid perversion 
of the aaturat feelings, affections, inclinations..and naturat 
impulses, without any remarkable disorder..of the intellect. 
ane Westm, Gaa. 12 ee 1/3 We betieve that machines 

ich should naturally milledepathometce) tenrenigterite 
the physical effect of music on hearers..have been planned. 
18.. Moxon ia Lancet (O.), The poor Jittle thing .. who, 
onty seven years old and having tubercle in the brain, said 
it wasn't headache he suffered from, it was pain in the head. 
Pitifully accurate *pathometry for such a time of tife. 1899 
West. Gam 12 Jan. 1/3 A.. rough-and-ready observation 
in pathometry. [1649 Buiwea (¢¢/e) Pathomyotomia : or a 
Dissection Of the significative Musctes of the Affections of 
the Minde.] 1657-83 Evenyn ffist. Relig. (1850) 1. 234 
Passions.. with ea *“Pathomyotomists are, as it were, the 
muscles of the soul. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med, (1880) 854 
The name hypochondriasis.. has very little significance 


as indicating the character ..of tbe affection. ‘The name 
*pathophobia is much more expressive. 1897 Aétoutt's 
Pentuirs, 


*Pathopea, an Expression of a Passion, in Rhetorick it is 
a figure by which the mind is moved to hatred, anger, or 
pity. 3857 Mavne Expos. Lex. aoe term for the 
Picton. production, or formation of a ections or diseases. 
Pathopeus, inducing or creating..diseases: *patbopeous, 

Pathogen (pa"podzen). Also -gene. — [f. 
ParHo- + -GEN.] A imicrococcus or bacterium 
that prodnces disease. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kuowl. (N. V.) V1. 647 Pathogen (the 
micrococcus of] contagion. . 

Stig ante (prepedzenésis). Afed. and 
Path, [f. Patuo- + Gexests.} Production or 


‘ development of disease ; the process or manner of 


originatlon of a disease or bodily affection. Also 
Pathogenesy (-dze‘nési), Pathogeny (pipp-dzéni), 
in same sense. So Pathogenetio (- 3fnertik), 
Pathogenic (-dze‘nik), Pathogenous (pipp'- 
dzinas) aays., producing, or relating to the pro- 
duction of, disease or bodily affection; hence 
Pathogenicity (-dgini-siti), quality or capacity of 
producing disease. 

3876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 235 Not more 
certainty known is the *pathogenesis of the..acute dropales 
..in tropical countries, 1897 Srans, Aimer. Pediatric Soc. 
1X. 1687, Heredity is a most potent factor in all pathogenesis, 
1898 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. V. 1015 A contracted mitra: orifice, 
evidently of slow pathogenesis. 188a A. C. Pors Homeo- 
pathy 41 A medicine, the *pathogenesy of which ag bear 
a tikeness to several forms of disease, 1887 Homrcop. Vorld 
: Nov. 490 The medicine has in its pathogenesy many 
symptoms of a neuralgic character. 1838 H. Duxsroao 
(ttle) The *Pathogenetic Effect of some of the Principat 
Homeeopathic Remedies, translated from the German. 16 
Alléutt's Syst. Aled. vi. 249_Infective emboli containing 

athogenetic bacteria, 2852 Tu. Ross Humboldt 5 Trav. 

U, xx. 246 In the torrid zone..the people a tho- 
Senic causes at will, 1896 A d/bntt's Syst. Med. 1. nder 
ordinary pathogenic conditions suppuration ts ln juced hy 
the growth of micro-organisms within the tissues. 1899 
A, C. Hovsron in Mature 7 Sept. 434/2 Allowing.. virulent 
bacilli..to develop and display their full_power of ine 
genicity. 1886 Sci. Amer. 4 Dec. 354/3 The Gaius tae 
the bacteria into *pathogenous and non-pathogenous os 
unimportant. 84a Duxctison Med. Lex. fathogeny, the 
hranch of pathology, which relates to the ration, pave 
duction, and deve ye DICT tek Meco. 
tn Arch. Suny. IX. No. 3% 35% oC U 
aounenivae ia that fact lta Nnola pathogeny is included. 


PATHOGNOMIC. 


Pathogerm, -germic: see PATHO-. 

Pathognoniic (pxbjgngmik), a. [f. Patuo- 
GNOMY +-Ic (na0oyvapuccs in Gr. is said to be ‘a 
false form’). 

1. Of or pertaining to pathognomy, or to the 


signs and expression of the passions or feelings. 

1681 tr. Witiis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Pathognomic, 
that moveth the affections. ¢1714 Parr, etc. Jen. Jf 
Seriblerus 1. xi, He has the true pathognomic sign of love. 
18a7 Cariye Germ. Rom. 1.178 Count Ernst had a fine 

athognomiceye, 1837-9 Hatta //ist. Lit. (1847) IIT. 493 
The possession of speech, the pathognomic countenance, the 
efficiency of the hand, a longevity beyond the lower animals, 

2. = PATHOGNOMONIC, 4 

1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Confit, vi a The Pathognomick 
Symptome of this Disease, and that which first invaded the 
Patient. 1766 Vat. Hist. in Aun, Reg. 00/1 Tts_ most 
pathognomic symptoms. 1872 Darwin Lyotions vill. 205 
Constant tremulous agitation..pathognomie of the earlier 
stages of general paralysis. 

So Pathogno-mical a. = prec. 1 and 2, 

1643 T. Gooowin Trial Christian's Growth 128 Such 
symptomes as are Pathognomicall, and proper and peculiar 
tothem. 1874 £din. Kev. July 198 With the advance of 
power of pathognomnical expression, coincides a certain loss 
of grandeur, t a . 

athognomonic (pappgnomgnik), a. (s6.). 
Med, and Path. [ad, Gr. na8oyraporin-ds (Galen) 
skilled in judging of symptoms or diseascs, f. 
rado-, PaTio- + yuopornds able to give an opinion, 
f. -yvdpov judge, knowing person.] Applied to 
a sign or symptom by which a disease may be 
known or distinguished ; specifically characteristic 
or indicative of a particular disease, 

1625 Harr Anat. Ur. t. ii, 19 The. .absolute knowledge 
of the disease, by meanes of the signes Pathognomonicke, 

roper and peculiar to every disease. 1693 PAIL. 1 rans. 
Xvi 720 ‘his. .hath no Pathognomonie Sign by which it 
is distinguish’d from other Fevers besides its Duration. 
1758 Muncktey in PA. Prans. L. 613 tt hath been thought, 
that a quick pulse is so essential. .as to be a pathognomonic 
symptom of it, 1898 P. Manson @rof. Diseases il. 77 The 
black pigment [in malaria] is a pathognomonic.. feature, 

B. sd. A pathognomonic sign or symptom. 

[2625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1 ib, 14 Toyne..as most pregnant.. 
testimonies of the disease, these inseparable accidents of 
the same, commonly called fJathoguouonica.] x704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pathognomonick, a Yerm in the 
Art of Medicine, is a proper inscparate Sign{etc.). 1725 N. 
Rosixson 74. Physick 87 Those inseparable Symptams we 
call its Pathognomonicsor distinguishing Characters. 182a- 
3 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 674 Ttis nota symptom to 

¢ depended on as a pathognomonic. 

So Pathognomocnical a. rare. 

1638 A. Rean Chirurg. x. 70 The only pathognomonicall 
signe of a trne convulsion, 

Pathognomy pee ena [f. as prec., after 
phystognomy, from Gr. puctoyywpovia.] 

1. The knowledge or sludy of the passions or 
emotions, or of the signs or expressions of them. 

793 Hotcrort Lavater’s Physiog. vi. 24 Pathognomy is 
the knowledge of the signs of the passions, 1820 Blackw. 
Mag. VI. 65x Physiognomy takes cognizance of the shapes, 
and pathognomy of the motions of the features, 1894 Adin. 
Rev. July 172 

2. The knowledge of the signs or symptoms by 
which diseases may be distinguished. rave. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 546 A voluminous 
. classification of pulses. .Vhis branch of pathognomy, 

Patho-gony. rare—°. = PaTHOGENY. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale), 

Pathographical, -graphy: see ParHo-. 

Pathologic (pepolg-dzik), a. [ad. Gr. rad0- 
Aoyx-ds, f. wado-, Paruo-: see -Locie: ef. F, 
pathologique (Cotgr. 1611).} Of or belonging to 
pathology. 

1656 Biount Glossogn, Pathologick, pertaining to Patho- 
logie. 1852 Tu. Ross //umboldt's Trav, UL. xxiv. 500 That 
vague feeling of debility..produced by want of nutrition, 
and by other pathologic causes. 

Pathological, 2. [fas prec. + -aL.] 

1, Pertaining to or dealing with pathology; re- 
lating to or trealing of diseases or bodily affections. 

1688 Bove Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 159 The 
Physiological and Pathological parts af Physick.” 1809 
Aled, JFral, XX1. 297 He... has given up all hopes of 
any thing important being discovered..from pabcion sl 
anatomy. 1834 J. Foraes Lacunec’s Dis. Chest x. (ed. 4) 
347 Noticed by almost every pathological anatomist. 1879 
Carorrwoop Afind § Br. iv. 80 The interest in it was 
stimulated and guided by pathological observations. 

P b. That is or may be the subject of pathology ; 
involving or of the nature of disease; morhid. 

1845-6 G. E. Day tr, Simon's Anine. Chen. 1. 166 In 
certain pathological states of the system, 1858 Buckie 
Civitrs, (1869) Il. vii. 381 The laws of their normal and 
pathological development. 1894 H. Daummono Ascent of 
Wan 122 Conditions which are pathological in one animal 
are natural in others, 

2. Pertaining to the passions or emotions. rare, 

1800 Cocan Passtons ii, § 2 Its pathological effect [/¢. of 
surprise] is that of a simple stimulus whiose sole object is to 
arouse the attention. wee Ittincwoata Persovality iv. 105 
It is not the physical effect of the desire, the mere patho- 
logical feeling, but the metaphysical action of the mental 
image that ultimately determines my action, 


Patholo‘gically, zdv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2,] 
a a fe solution to pathology, or to its subject- 
matter, disease, 


{ 


asa jurist is different from an advocate. 
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1828-32 in Weaster. 1868 D. Cook Dr. Muspratt's 
Patients, etc. 228 His book..on the Heart—physiologically 
and pathologically considered, 1879 Tyxoaty Fragut. Sc. 
(ed, 6) I]. xiil. 335 The bacterium of splenic fever. .[Pasteur’s] 
investigations regarding the part it plays pathologically. 

2. In relation to the passions or emotions. vere. 


18a4 De Quincey tr. Kant's idea Univ, Hist. Wks. X11. | 
133 A social concert that bad been pathologically extorted | 


from the mere necessities of situation, 1833 CuaLmers 


| Const. Maz (1834) M1. u. iii, 237 ‘The objects which he 


chooses to entertain, and .. the emotions which patho- 
logically result from them. | 

Pathologico-, combining form of Gr. maéo- 
Aoyxés PATHOLOGICAL, used in the sense ‘relating 


to pathology and. . .’; as pathologico-anatomical 


(relating to pathology and anatomy), -c/inical, 
histological, -psychological adjs. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 167 The 
branch of the pathologico-psychological system here in 
question. 188g tr, WWedl's Rudin. Pathol, Histol. (Syd. 
Soc.) Pref. 5 Ihe pathologico-histological course pursued in 
this work, 1876 tr. Jf. von Zientssen's Cycl, Med. X1. 28 
Pathologico-anatomical changes in the nerves. 1899 A débutt's 
Syst. Med. VV. 408 Pathologico-clinical groups, 

Pathologist (papglodzist). [f. Parnotocy + 


-Ist.} One versed in pathology; a student of or | 


writer upon diseases, 

2650 Cuaaceton tr. van Helmont's [ncongruities Deflux. 
Translator to Rdr., No one..among the numerous swarm of 
Pathologists, has discoursed of the nature and causes of 
such Diseases. @ 1862 Buckte Ciziliz. (1869) ITT. v. 417 The 
philosophic pathologist is as different from the physician, 


Patho:logize, v. rare. [See -1zE.] érans. To 
lreat pathologically ; to treat the pathology of. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. Pref. 7 Neither the great Parents 
of Physick, nor their Learned Off-spring had patholagized 
the Muscles, 


Pathology (pape'lédzi). [ad. mod. or med.L, 


pathologia, {. Gr, ma80-, PATHO- + -Aoyia, -LOGY : 


cf. F. pathologie (¢ 1600).] 

1. The science or study of disease; that depart- 
ment of medical science, or of physiology, which 
treats of the canses and nature of diseases, or 
abnormal hodily affections or conditions. 

[1s97 A. M. tr. Gurllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 1b/1 Patho- 
éogia treatethe of the cause and occasione of the sicknesses.] 
i611 Corar., Puthologigue, of, or belonging to, Pathologie. 
@ 1682 Siz T. Browse Srac#s (1684) 76 This, in the Bethel 
of Plants, may be the Disease a dvAdonaria. 19783 W. 
Cutten First Lines Pref., Wks. 1827 1. 470 The many 
hypothetical doctrines of the Hutnoral Pathology. 1845 
Toon & Bowman /‘Yys. Anat, 1. 28 Pathology is the physio- 
logy of disease. 1874 Manarey Soc. Life Greece 1x. 274 
Greek medicine rather started from hygiene than from 
pathology. 


b. transf. The sum of morbid processes or | 


conditions. 

1672 Sie T. Browne Lett, Friend § 14 Vf Asia, Africa, and 
America should brin 
Box wanld swell, and there must be a strange Pathology. 
1797_M. Battiig Jford, Anat, (1807) p. v, We shall add to 
our knowledge of the pathology of the body. Say) Med. 
Fral, XNUL arx Among the variety of diseases .. few are 
involved in more abscurity as to their pathology,..tban., 
tetanus. 188: Jed. Temp. Frai/. Oct. 17 Vhe pathology as 
indicated in the changes which took place in the body. 

ce, Extended to the study of morbid or abnormal 
mental or moral conditions. 

1842 Kincscey Lett. (1878) I. 114 Understand the patho- 
logy of the human soul, and be able to cure its diseases, 
a 3878 Lewes Study Psychol, i. (1879) 35 Mental Pathology 
.. has run a course parallel to that of Meatal Physiology. 

2, The study of the passions or emotions. rare. 

2681 tr, [Willis’ Rem, Aled. Wks, Vocab., Pathologie, 
the doctrine of the passions. 28.. BENTHAM Princ. Civil 
Code 1. vi. Wks. 1843 1. 304/2 Pathology is a term.. not 
hitherto .. ater in morals, but .. equally necessary 
here. .. Moral pathology would consist in the knowledge 
of the feelings, affections, and passions. 1817 —- Yad/e 
Springs of Action ibid. 205 Psychological dynamics. .bas for 
its basis psychological pathology. 1833 Cuatmers Const. 
Adar (1834) IT. M1, ii. 180, 

Pathomania to Pathopceous: see Patio-. 

Pathos (pépps). [mod. a, Gr. 740s suffering, 
feeling: so F. pathos (Moliére 1672).] 

1. That quality in speech, writing, mnsic, or 
artistic representation (or /ravsf. in events, circum- 
stances, persons, elc.) which excites a feeling of 
pity or sadness; power of stirring tender or melan- 
choly emotion ; pathetic or affecting character or 
influence, 

3668 Dravnen Draw, Poesy Ess. (Ker) 1. 8x There is a cer- 
tain gaiety in their comedies, and pathos ia their more 
serious plays. 3174a Youne Wt. 7A. 1x. 1632 There dwells 
a_ noble pathos in the skies, Which warms our passions. 
3855 Prescorr PAitip 77, 1. 11. xi. 263 He deseanted on the 
woes of the land with a pathos which drew tears from every 
eye, 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 399 The tale of 
Protestant sufferings was told with a wonderful pathos..by 
John Foxe. 4 

b. A pathetic expression or utterance. rare. 

1579 E. K. Gloss Spenser’s eg Cal. May 189 And 
with) A very Pocticall wads [ed. 1591 pathos), «3644 
Westrivip Eng. Face (1646) 127 ‘ Lord..1f thou wilt pardon 
this peaple !’ It wasa vehement pathos. 1853-8 HawTnorne 
ug. doteetats CBG TI. 294 Little pathoses. .are abundant 
enough. 

2. Suffering (bodily or mental). rare. 

1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pathos, vid. Pathenta 
[Pathema, all preternatural Contarbation wherewith our 


in their Vist [of diseases], Pandoras | 


PATIBULARY. 


| Body is molested]. 1842 Texsyson Love §& Duty &2 Shall 
sharpest pathos blight as, knowing all Life needs for life is 
possible to will? 1853 Dunctison Aled. Lev, Pathes, 
Affection, Disease. 


, 3. In reference to art, esp. ancient Greek art: 
| The quality of the transient or emotional, as 
opposed to the permanent or iceal: see Ernos 2. 


1881 QO. Rev, Oct. 542 The real is preferred to the ideal, 
transient emotion to permanent lineaments, pathos to ethos. 

Pathway (pa’pjwe!). A way that constitutes 
or serves as a path; a way by or along which one 
may walk or go; a path, track, way. (Often fg.) 

@1536 Tinnate Pathway Wks. (1573) 377, 1 supposed it 
very necessary to prepare this Pathway into the Scripture 
for you, that ye might walke surely and ever know the true 
from the false, 1546 Bare Zag. Votaries 1. 1 viijb, lohan 
Baptyst .. prepared a playne pathwaye to Christ and hys 
eee 1555 Enren Decades 87 A patheway in the 
myddest of a fyeld. 1748 Anson's Voy. tt. xiii. 270 There 
was but one path-way which led through the woods, 1810 
Scort Lady of L.1. iv, High in his pathway hung the Sun. 
1897 Mary Kinestey WV. Africa 388 The great, black, 
winding river with a patbway in its midst of frosted silver 
where the moonlight struck it, 1899 AWbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIT. 259 If its channels be constricted the blood takes the 
pathway through the locomotor organs, b 

Hence Pathwayed (pa*pwé'd) a., fnrnished with 
a pathway. 

1839 CLovcu Early Poems iit. 4 Again in vision clear thy 
pathwayed side I tread. 

-pathy, repr. Gr. -7d0eto, lit. ‘suffering, feeling’, 
the second element of the word Homa@oraTHy (Gr. 
dpoonddea the quality of suffering or feeling alike, 
the having of like affections, sympathy), extended 
to ALLOPATHY, and applied, with the sense ‘ method 
of cure, curative treatment’, to other compounds, 
as Aydropathy, kinesipathy, electropathy, ete. 

1863 Kinestey Water. Bad, iv, [They tried] Hydropathy.. 
Pyropathy, as successfully employed by the old inquisitors 
to cure the malady of thought. Ceo or burying him. 
Atmopathy, or steamin him... With all other ipathies and 
opathies which Noodle has invented, and Foodle tried. 1888 
St. Fantes's Gaz, 20 Sept., Pelopathy, or treatment by means 
of mud baths... Raxopathy, or the grape-cure, 1s more 
favoured in vine-produeing countries than it is in England, 
Glossopathy is now added to the list..[to express] the good 
effects which dogs can produce upon suffering humanity by 
applying their tongues to wounds and sores. This gentle 
man is now collecting a staff of suitable dogs, with a view to 
opening a glossopathic establishment in the neighbourhood 
of Zurich. 1g0o West. Gaz. 6 June 10/1 Never before.. 
has light treatment taken definite shape as it is undoubtedly 
doing now in a distinct ‘pathy ', which our contemporary 


christens ‘ photopathy*. : 24 
firmed, f. L. pat-i 


| 


+ Pa-tiate, v. Obs. rare~'. 
to suffer +-aTE3.] érans. To suffer. 

1653 R. Sanners Physiogn., Moles 7 Though he patiate 
| infirmities, yet he shall recover. 


+Patible, sé. Obs. [ad. L. patibulum a fork- 
shaped yoke placed on the necks of criminals, 
a fork-shaped gibbet, ctc., f. paéé-re to lie open + 
| -dedum, forming names of instruments or ulensils.] 


| A gibbet, a cross; the horizontal bar of a cross. 
1428-9 Rec. St. Mary at [Hill (E. E.T.S.) 7a Also payd 
for a patyble to serle.. Also payd for iiij Ewangelistes, 
makyng & keruyng. ¢1450 Afivoun Saluacioun 41297 The 
atible of the crosse for sheeld and targe hadde hee. a 1548 
Frau Chron, Hen. Vill 74 On the aultare was a deske or 
halpace, whereon stoode a patible of the Crucifix of fine 
olde. 1745 BLomeriera Norfolk U1. 638 The Patible over 
the Perke [Rood-loft] atf7i5, 1610 Grituim Heraldry i. 
* vii. (1660) 79 This manner of bearing of the patible Cross is 
warranted by Rolls of greatest Antiquity. 


+ Patible (pz'tib'l), a. Os. [ad.L. patibrl-ts, f. 
pat-i to suffer: see -IBLE.] 
1. Capable of suffering or undergoing something ; 


| liable to undergo something ; subject to something. 
1603 Harsnet Pop. Inport. 115 The denil looked like a 
patible ald Coridoa, with a payre of hornes on his heade 
and a cowes tayle at his breech. 1656 R. Roainson Christ 
All 134 [Light] is an’ accidental form or a patible quality. 
@ 1834 Coverince in Lit. Rest. (1839) IV, 211 [Maa] is a 
passive as well as active being: he is a patible agent, 
b. Capable of or liable to suffering ; passible. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 48 The patible and 
withall impatible body of our Saniour Christ. 1678 Cua. 
wortn /atell, Syst. 1. ¥. 813 The Demoniack Bodies. .have.. 
Gross Matter in them, and are Patible. oe Baxter Kepe. 
| Beverley 6 The raised wicked have not ies less sensible, 
patible, or that need less food. 


2. ‘Capable of being suffered, endurable, toler- 


able’. (In Dictlonaries.) 

1623 Cockeram, Patible, to be suffered. 1658 Purtiirs, 
Patible, to be suffered or indured. 1731 Baitey, Patible,.. 
sufferable, 1755 Jounson, Patibée, sufferable ; tolerable. 

Patibulary (pilibidlari), 2. rare. [f. 1. 
patibul-um Pavipe sb. + -arvl. Cf. F. patibue 

_daire (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] _ Of or pertaining 
lo the gallows; resembling the gallows; suggesting 
the gallows or hanging. Chietly Azatorous. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend, Ep. v. xxi. (1686) 216 Some 
patibulary affixion after he was slain, 2604) Desnis Plot & 
no Plot vy, 1 never saw a more patibulary phyz, | 280% 
Sporting Mag. XVU. 155 A certain Cora-Buyer, which had 
.. undergone the discipline of a patibulary suspension ona 
gallows, 1837 Cant.vie Diam. Vecké. xvi. Ess, 1888 V- 193 
Yes, infinitely terrible is the Gallows; it bestrides with its 

| patibulary fork che Pit of bottomless Terror 1838 Fraser's 
| Mag. XVIL 767 ‘The ‘1 ad Grecuin Pi!’ of the German 
! students (in allusion to the patibulary form of that letter). ; 


PATIBULATE. 


Se Patitbulate v. frans. [cf L. patibilat-us 
gibbeted], te hang. Aumorous nonce-wd, 

1656 Niount Glossogr., Patibulated, hanged on a Gibbet, 
Gallows or Cross, 1881 Society 11 June 3/t That dis- 
tinguished burglar after he had been duly patibulated. 1882 
Ociivie, Patibulated, 

Patience (pé'féns), 54. Forms: 3-6 pact-, 
4-6 pacy-, -ence, -ons(e, 6- patience. [MI a. 
OF, patience, pacience (1athc.), ad. L. patientia, 
f. patient-em suffering, PATIENT: see -FNCE.) 

I. The practice or quality of being patient. 

1. The snffering or enduring (of pain, trouble, or 
evil) with calmness and composure ; the quality or 
capaeity of so suffering or enduring. 

aisss Ancr. K. 180 ‘To be uttre temptaciun is aeod 
pacience, bet is polemodnesse, 340 4yend. 3 Ase he ne may 
no pin here be bojsamnesse, he ne may bolye be paciense. 
1374 Cuaucan Soeth, 11. pr. vik 93 (Camb. MS.), Yif pat he 
wolde han suffred lybtly in pacience the wronges pat weerca 
donyntohym, ¢1440 Love Bonavent. Airr. vy. (Sherard 
MS.), 3if we cowde wel kepe pacience in tyne of aduersite, 
153 Dx. Noxtnumaro. in four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 22 
God grant me pacyence fo endure, 2594 Suaxs. Rich. //1, 
1b 136 Rick... How hath your Lordship brook’d imprisou- 
ment? /fas¢, With patience (Noble Lord) as prisoners must, 
1658 Whole Duty Man ii. § 5 Patience..is nothing else, but 
a willing and quiet yielding to whatever afflictions it pleases 
God to lay upon us. 1784 Cowrrr 7ask tv. 349 That thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills. 1849 MI. 
Arnoto Te Gypsy CAthl by Sea Shore 13 Drugging pain by 
patience. 18 By vinauRNE Slake 63 He endured all the 
secret slights and wants..with a most high patience. 

b. Forbearance, longsuflering, longanimity under 
prevecation of any kind; esp. forhearance or 
ering with others, their faults, limitations, ele. 

1377 Laxct. P, Pi B, xiv. o9 Pere parfit treuthe and 
pouere herte is, and pacience of tonge; Pere is charitee, 1481 
Caxton Keynard xxix. (Arb.) 73 He shold the better haue 
pacience and pyte on Reynarte. 1591 Suans. Pro Gent 1v. 
iv, 116, 1 doe intreat your patience To heare me speake. 
1598 — Merry iV.\. iv. 5 Here will be an old abusing of 
Gods patience, and Kings Englisb. 1662 Sticuincri. Orig. 
Sacr. w. vi. §13 The patience and long-suffering of God, 
leading men to repentance. 1764 Foote Patron u., Wks. 
3709 I. 348 Bev. Tam happy, Sir Thomas, if, Sir Tho. 

our patience. There is in you, Mr. Bever, a fire of imagina- 
tion [ete.]. Mortey Aousseas UI. 93 His discipular 
patience when Rousseau told him that his verses were poor, 
--is alittle uncommon in a prince. : 

¢. The calm abiding of the issne of time, pro- 
cesses, elc.; quiet and self-possessed waiting for 
something ; ‘the quality of expecting long without 
tage er discontent’ (J.). 

€1395 Se. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 40g Zet wil I with 
paciens nquhil here be. 1382 Wreutr Luke xxi. 19 In 3oure 
pecence 3e schulen weldo joure soulis (1526 Tinpare, 
With your pacience possesse your soules}), 1475 Sia J. 
Paston in P. Lett, 111. 130, I beseche yow off pacyeace tyll 
the hegynnyng of the next yeer. 1526 TinDace Fas. v. 7 
The hnsbande man waytep for the precious frnte offe the 
erth, and hath long pacience there vppon, vatill he receave 
the yerly and the latter rayne. 1615 G. Sanpvs /rav. 15 
He had not the patience to expect a preseat, but demanded 
one, 1654 WutreLockr Yral. Swed, Fmd, (1772) UW. gor 
Their ambassador..was put to the patience of staying an 
hower and a halfe..before be was called in to his highnes. 
1796 H. Hustee tr. S¢.-Pierre’s Stud, Nat. (1799) IU. 87 
Behold the fruits of eleven years patience. 1866 Ruskin 
Eth, Dust iv. 61 Patience is the finest and worthiest part 
of fortitude,—and the rarest, too, 

d. Constancy in labour, exertion, or effort. 

3517 Tornincton Pilgr. (1884) 55 The same ayght, with 
grett Diffyculty and moche paciens, we war Tatvecs a 
borde into ower Shippe. a@ 2774 W. Haare Eufogins Poems 
(1810) 382/a He learnt with patience, and with meekness 
taught. 2795 Soutney Foan of Arct. 190 We..in the fight 
opposed..to the exasperate patience of the foe, Desperate 
endurance. 1871 Daawin Desc. A/an 11. xix. (1874) 565 
Genius has been declared by a great authority to be patience 
and patience, in this sense, means unflinching, undaunted 
perseverance. 

©. Personified, or represented in a figure. 

1377 Lance, P. Pi. B. xn. 29 Pacience in pe paleis stode 
in pilgrymes clothes, And preyde mete for charite. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas. xx. (Percy Soc.) 96 To wofull creatures 
she is goodly leche, Wyth ber good syster called Pacyence. 
601 Suaks, Zevel. Nit. iv. 117 She sate, like Patience on 
a Monument, Smiling at greefe, 1884 Hentey & STeveENsON 
Three Plays, Beau Anstin ii, | cannot away with your 
pale cheeks nnd that Patience-on-a-Monument kind of look. 

f. Phrases and locutions: 

t Patience perforce, patience upon compulsion, i, e. when 
there is no other course (ods.). M/y patience f an ejaculation 
of surprise (collog.). Patience! fave patience | be patient; 
wait a little; give or allow sufficient time. 70 Aave patience 
with it ix, toward), to show forbearance toward ; so, fo Aave 
no pattence with (collog.), to be unable to bear patiently, to 
beirritated by. Ont of patience, advb. phr. (sometimes adj.), 
Provoked so as no longer to have patience (with). + To take 
4 Patience, to receive or accept with resignation (vés.). 

1§75, Gascoicye iV eedes (titée) * Patience Perforce. Conteat 
thyselfe with patience perforce, s607 Hevwoon Io. Killed 
w. Kinds, Plays 1874 VL. 138 Here's patience perforce, 
He needs must trot afoot that tires bis borse. 1670 RAY 
Proverbs 130 Patience perforce is a medicine fora mad dog. 

873 Murpocu Doric Lyre 33 *Ma_patience, that beats 
& €1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 58 My dere moder 

haue a lytyll Pacyence. 1705 VANaaucit Confed. i. ii, 
#ilig. Have patience, and it shall be done. 1765 Gray 
Shakespeare + A moment's peice, gentle Mistress Anne. 
3 7 Tesnyson Princ. Concl. 72 ‘Have patience’, I replied, 

Ourselves are full Of social wrong’. /did. 78 This. .worldof 
ours is but a child Vet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it 

time Vo learn its limbs, 1382 Wycur Jfaé?. xviii. 26 *Haue 
Pactence in me, and alle thingis I shal 3eelde to thee. 1526 
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Tinpace x Thess, v.14 Forbeare the weake, have cont{nuall 
icience towarde alle men. 7855 Twackkaay Newcomes 
xiv, | have no patience with the Colonel, 1544 Uoatt 
Erasut, Apoph. yt Archins beeyng throughly ‘out of 
pacience thretened to pull hym parforce out of the temple, 
1686 tr. Chardin'’s Trav. Persia 34 Which put the Vizier 
so out of Patience. 1804 M. G. fi 
(1856) 11. Iv, 316 (11e] was out of all patience with himself. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Kud's 7, 226 *Taak al in pacience Oure 
prisoun, for it ma noon oother be. 
g. Muscle of patience, patience muscle; the levater 
muscle of the shoulder, 

1730-6 Bauzy (folio), Patientia muscutus (with Anato- 
mists), the muscle of patience, so called from the great 
service of it in labour, It is the same as Levator Scapule. 

2. With of: The fact or capacily of enduring; 
patient endnrance of Cf. Impatience 1b. rare. 

1530 TinoaLe Answ. More un. xiii, Ciij b, Why setteth he 
not his eyes on the thankes geuynge for that pleasure and 
on the pacience of other displeasures? 1718 Prioa Solomon 11, 
a Patience of toil, and love of virtue fails. 1741 Mtppteton 

icero U1. x. 366 Patience of injuries. 1778 Aun. Reg. 44/1 
That patience of hunger, and every kind of hardship. 

+3. Sufferance; indulgence; leave, permisslon ; 


| chiefly in dy or with your patience. Obs. 


1558 Faauncr Lawiers Log. Ded. Pij b, By your patience be 
it spoken. 1583 Stuapes A nat, Adus. u. (1882) 66 And thus 
inuch with their patience be it spoken briefly hereof, 1591 
Snaxs. 1 f/en. VI, n. iii. 78 Nor other satisfaction do } 
craue, But onely with your patience, that we may Taste of 
your Wine, 1610 — Testpes? 11. iii. 3, | can goe no further, 
Sir,..by your patience, I needes must rest me. 
I, Special senses. 

4, Name for a species of Dock, called by the 
old herhalists atientia (Rumex Fatientia Linn.), 
formerly used in Britain instead of spinach, in 
salads, etc. Sometimes extended to other species 
of Deck: Wild Patience, Rumex obtusifolins. See 


also PattencE-pock, Passtons, Dock 54.1 1 b, 

(The origin of this name has not heen traced.] 

e1g40 Prom, Parv. 376/1 Pacyence, herbe, paciencia, 
e14go True Cookery-bks. it. 69 Vake Colys, .. Betus and 
Borage, auens, Violette, Malvis, parsle, betayn, pacience, 
pe white of the lekes, and pe croppe of be netle. 1538 Turner 
Libellus Bij, fippolapathon, officine patientiam uocant, 
vulgus Patience. 1546 J. Hevwoov f'rot, (1867) 37 Let 
pacience growe in your gardein alwaie. 1597 Gezarve 
Herbal ws, \xxviii. § 7.314 The Monkes Rubarbe is called ia 
Latine Reawer satium, and Patientia, or Patience, which 
worde is borrowed of the French, who cail this herbe 
Pacience. 16%1 Fiorito, Lafato,the wild Dock or Patience. 
1629 Parkinson Harad, in Sole it. xiv. 483 Garden Patience 
is a kinde of Docke. sgza tr. J'omet’s Hist, Drugs 1. 44 
The Leaves are like enough those of Wild Patience. 1882 
J. Suita Dict. Econ, Plants, Werb of Patience (Axmex 


Ewis Bravo of Venice — 


Paticntia), 1886 G. Nicnotson Dict. Gard., Patience or | 


Herb Patience, ..a hardy perenaial..the leaves of which 
were formerly much used in the place of Spinach. i 

5. A game of cards (either ordinary playing 
cards, or small cards marked with numbers), in 
which the cards are taken as they come from the 
pack or set, and the object is to arrange them in 
some systematic order; usually for one person 
alone (in which case also called sofiarre). 

1816 W. Warven Lett. Conduct Napoleon (ed. 4) 198 He 
is sent to the sideboard to play at Patience uatil the new 
pack would deal with more facility, 1824 Laby GranviLLe 
Lett, (1894) 1. 220. We were occupied all yesterday evening 
with conjuring tricks and patiences of every kind. 1861 


Patience with a ragged pack of cards. 1874 Lapy Capocan 
(¢ite) Iustrated Games of Patience. 190 Alunsey's Afag. 
(U.S) XXLV. 873/1 This isa difficult Patience to get} its 
solution depends on watchfulness and luck. 4 a 
6. alfrib. and Comd., as patience-trying adj. ; 


(sense §) patience card, case, pack, player. 
1890 Anthony's Photogr. Buti. IIT. 119 le was tiresome, 
patience-trying work and reminded me of the old dissected 


puzzles of my boyhood, 1898 West. Gas, Jaa. Me 
Always, like a Bei (hl aetience layer, leave vacancies for 
last chances, 1901 Munsey's Mag. (U.S) XXIV. 8732/1 
It is much more satisfactory to use a regular Patience pack 
than to play with ordinary cards. The Patience cards are 
only two and a half hy one aad three fourths inches. 

Pa-tience, v. rare. [f. prec.] , 

+1. trans. To endow with patience, make patient ; 
reft. to be patient, have patience. Cf. PaTiENT v. 1. 

1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) J. 159 
Patience but yourself awhile, ‘ 

2. intr. To have or exercise patience. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Dij, To ware the blue- 
coate Corrector when he should patience and surcease. 1835 
New Monthly Atag, XLV. 337, | had ‘swam on a gondola * 
at Venice, ard ‘patienced ‘in a punt at Putney. 

Patience-dock. Herd. Also 9 patient-dock. 
[f. Patience sé. 4 + Dock 56.1] 

1. Properly, The dock called Patience, Xumex 
Patientia. 

3884 Micee Plant-n., Patience-Dock, Rumer Patientia. 
Ibid. Rumex Fatientia, Monk’s Rbubarb, Patience, or 
Patient Dock. A 4 

2. In the north of England, applied to the Bistort 
(Polygonum Bistorta), there also called Passions, 
Passion-pock, of which ‘the leaves are by seme 
boiled in the Spring, and eaten as greens’ (Light- 
foot Flora Scot. 206). 

1776-96 Wirnerinc Brit, Plands (ed. 3) 11. 383 nofe, The 

roung shoots are eaten in herb pudding in the North of 
| “ngland, and about Manchester, they are substituted for 

greens under the name of Patience Dock, 1865 Science 
| Gossip 36 (IE. D. D.) In Cheshire the edible qualines of the 


Dickens Gt. Z.xfect. xl, Playing a complicated kind of 1 


PATIENT. 


plant are well known, but It ia there called ‘patient dock ', 
1872 Aonutledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. Sept. 631/1 The young 
shoots are eaten under the name of Patience Dock. 

Patiency (p2"Jénsi). rare. [f. Patient (after 
agency): see -ENCY.] The guality or condition of 
being patient er passive ; see PATIENT a. 3, 56. 4. 

1697 if exes Solid Philos. 217 Which.. has the trnest 
Notion of Agency ia it, without any Mixture of Patiency; 
because the Hody moved cannot re-act upon it. 813-21 
Bentuam Oncology Wks, 1843 VIII. 207/1 They are each 
one of them agent and patient at the same time. Noone 
exhibits more of agency, no one more of patiency, than any 
other, @ 1832 — Logie ibid. 228/27. 

Patient (péfént), ¢. and sé. Forms: 4-6 
pacy-, 4-7 paci-, 6- patient, (6 paty-). [a. OF. 
pacient, passient (13-14th c.), later patrent, ad. L, 
patient-em, pr. pple. of pati to suffer.) 

A. adj. 

1. Bearing or enduring (pain, affliction, trouble, 
or evil of any kind) with composure, without dis- 
content er complaint; having the qnality or capacity 
of so bearing; exercising or possessing patience. 

erate [implied in Patientiy) ¢1370 Ayoens Virgin 
106 Tn peyne be inche and pacient. 138a Weer Xow, xii, 
1a Joyinge in hope, pacient in trihulacioun, ¢14go tr. De 
finitatione t. xvi. 18 Studie to be pacient in suflting. 1596 
Suaks. dercd, 3°. 1. iil. 110 Many a time,.you haue rated 
me.. Still haue I borne it witha patientshrug. 1643 Mutton 
Divorce \. viii. Wks. (1851) 39 Job the patientest of men. 
19784 Cowrsr Task wv. 407, | praise you much, ye meek and 
patient pair, For ye pre worthy. 1842 Texsyson Sé, Sto. 
Styl. 15 Patient on this tall pillar ] have borne Rain, wind, 
frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and snow. 

b. Longsuffering, foibcaring ; with fo, towards, 
lenient towards, bearing with (others, their infir- 
mitlies, etc.). 

1397 Layo. #. 2d. B. xv. 195 Paciente of tonge, And 
boxome as of berynge to burgeys and to lordes. 1384 
Wyeur s Thess. v.24 Lies syke men, be 3¢ pacient 
to alle men, 1598 KB. Jonson Az. Man in Hum. ut. iv, 
Vou'ld inad the patient'st body ia the world, to beare you 
talke so, without any sense or reason, 1606 CHAPMAN 
Gentlem, Usher Plays 1873 1. 375 Thou weariest aot thy 
husbands patient eares. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurrn /falfan 1, 
Ellena was the sole support of her aunt's declining years; 
patient to her infirmities. 1854 Bricut Ayman,‘ And now, 
O Father’, Most patient Saviour, who dost love us still. 

ec. Calmly expectant; not hasty or impetnous; 
quietly awaiting the course or issne of events, etc. 

138a Wryeur Fcc. vii. 8 Betere is a pacient maa than 
the enhauncende hymself, 1536 filer, Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 41h, Better it is to haue a pacyent soule, than to do 
myracles. argsoin Dunbar's Poems (S.T.5.) 313 Gif 3¢ 
wald lufe and Iuvit be, In mynd keip weill thir thingis thre, 
.. Be secreit, trew, and pacient. 1598 Cnarman Blind 
Beggar Plays 1873 1. 33 Pe patient my weach and He tell 
thee, 2991 Mars. Ravcurre Nom. Forest i, lhe ruffian.. 
hid him be patient awhile. 1866 Ruskin £¢/, Dust iv. 61, 
I know twenty persevering girls for one patient one; but it 
is only that twenty-first who can do her work, out and out, 
orenjoy it 1883 R. M. Benson Sfir. Read. Advent 115 
We anust form a habit of patient expectation. 

Q. Continuing or able to continue a course of 
action withont being daunted by difficulties or hin- 
drances; persistent, constant, diligent, unwearied. 

1sgo Spenser F. O.1. viii. 45 Take to you wonted strength, 
Aad maister these mishaps with patient might, 1611 Birte 
Kom, ii. 7 Who by patient continuance in well doing seeke 
for glory, and honour, and immortalitic. a@1727 NEWTON 
(J), Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 1764 
Gotpsm. 7raz. 283 Methinks her (Holland’s} patient sons 
before me stand, “1886 Snortnouse Sir ferciral it 55 So 
maay years of patient labour. 

e. fig. of things. 

1820 Keats /yperton i 353 And still they were the same 
hright, patient stars, /4éd. 11. 98 The most patient brilliance 
of the moon! ar86xs Mas. Fonane Little Mattie iii, 
Smooth Down her patient locks, 

2. With of: Enduring or able to endure (evil, 
suffering, etc.); endurant of. (Cf. sl lea of.) 

c14go Promp. Pare, 376/1 Macyent of sufferynge. 1600 
J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 338 Neither are they so patient 
of hunger as of thirst. cx611 Cuarman /iiad x. 145 Old 
man, that never tak‘st repose, Thou art too paticat of our 
toil, 1706 Evenyn Kad, fort. (1729) 227 Plants least 
patient of Cold. 1742 Younc N¢. TA. wv. 3 Thine Ear is 

tient of a serious Song. 1780 Cowrza Table Talk 224 
Patient of constitutional control, He bears it with meek 
manliness of soul. meri Wornsw. To Alay x, Streams 
that April could not check Are patient of thy rule. " 

b. Of words, writings, etc.: Capable of bearing 


or admitting of (a particular interpretation). 

1638 Cuiunew. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. to E. Knott § 20 
That their xxxix Articles are patient, nay ambitious of some 
sence wherein they may seem Catholique. _ 1651 Jen. Taviox 
Serm, for Year ni. xxiii. 297 Away open for them to despise 
the law which was made patient of such a weak evasion, 
1879 Lo, Coresipce in Law Rep. Com, Pleas Div. TV. 304 
His language is at least patient of such an interpretation. 
3894 Inuincwoatn Personality Hunt, & Div. vii. (1895) 169 
The picture ls patient of various interpretations. 

8. Undergoing the action of another; passive. 


(Correlative to agent.) rare. 

“en6zx Cuarman /iiad To Rdr. (1865) 78 [Translators] 
apply Their pains and cunnings word for word to render 
Their patient authors, ¢x645 HoweLt Lett, (3650) I. 293 
This motion betwixt the agent spirit, and patient matter, 
produceth an actual heat. 

B. sé. 
1, Asofferer; one who suffers patiently. Now rare. 
1393 LaNGL. P. PL C. xiv. 99 50 Pat 

partiest lif of alle, And alle pa: pouerte 
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sholde drawe, 1559 Afirr. Afag., Dk. Clarence xxi, The 
pacientes grief and Scholers payne. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotu 
Urania 547 No payne was in her that hee was not a patient 
of. 1654 (Eveaaars Pleas, Notes w. xxii, 275 Nor would the 
Jewes, who did all in disgrace of the blessed Patient. oo 
Avpison Sfect, No. 486 2 Let them not pretend to be free 
.and laugh at us poor marvied Patients. 1795 SouTitEey 
Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 217 A scoffiug fiend,.. Mock'd at his 

atieuts, aud did often strew Ashes upon them, and then 

id them say Their prayers aloud. . a. 

+b. esf. Oae who suffers from bodily disease ; 
a sick person. Ods. (exc. as involved in 2). 

1484 Caxton Fables of eee i, Whan_the pacyent or 
seke man sawe her. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Pacyent a sicke 
body, Aacient, 1631 Jorpen Nat. Bathes xvi. (1669) 150 
Those patients which ‘think to cure themselves,..are often- 
times dangerously deceived. 4 

2. One who is under medical treatment for the 


cure of some disease or wound; one of the sick 
persons whom a medical man attends; an inmate 


of aa infirmary or hospital. 

€1374 Cuavcer Troylus 1. 1034 (1090) And, as an esy 
mateo be lore Abit of hym tt gop aboute his cure. 
61386 — Afelib. P46 To vs Surgiens aperteneth .. ta oure 
pacientz that we do no damage. 1477 Kaat Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 39 The physicien Is not sure, for amongis his 
pacientis he may take sekeuesse. 1547 Booroe Brev, 
Health Pref. 3b, Chierurgions ought..not ta be boystiouse 
about his pacientes, but lovyngly to comforte theym. 1613 
Suaxs. Hen. VTi, m1. ii. gx He brings his Physicke After 
his Patients death, 1799 Afed. Frnt. I. 345 As_house- 
surgeon, he must have attended the patient. 1879 Casseil’s 
Techn. Educ. \V. 96/1 He endeavoured ., to practise 
medicine, but could nowhere find patients, ei 

+3. A person subjected to the supervision, care, 
treatment, or correction of some one. Ods. (exc. as 


transf. from 2). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIN. 341 Scharpe correccion and 
hasty movethe the paciente raper to vice pen to vertu. 1526 
Sxecton Magny f. 2415 Red. Syr,is your pacyent auy thynge 
amendyd? Good. Ye,syr, he is sory for that he hath offendyd. 
1657 Penit. Couf. ix. 287 The Priests may rather justly 
complaiue. .af the scarcity of their Patieuts. , 

4, A person or thing that undergoes some action, 
or to whom or which something is done; ‘that 
which receives impressions from external agents’ 
(J.), as correlative to agent, and distinguished from 
sustrument; a recipient. 

1580 Lyty Enphues (Arb.) 404 The eye of the mau is the 
arrow, the bewtie of the woman the white, which shooteth 
nat, but receineth, being the patient, not the agent. 1620 
T. Grancer Div. Legike 72 The mutuall touching of the 
agent, and patient, zd est, of the fire heating, and thin 
heated by it. 1725 Watts Logic iii. §4 When a smith with 
a hammer strikes a piece of iron..the irou is the patient, or 
the subject of oa in a philosophical sense. @1791 
Wescey Servz, Ixvii. t. 4 Wks. 1811 IX. 224 He that is not 
free ig not an Agent, hut a Patient. 1870 Swinsurne Ess. 
§ Stud, (1875) 54 ‘lo you he [Shakespeare] leaves it. .to love 
or hate, applaud or condemn, the agents and the patients of 
his mundane scheme, 

+tPa‘tient, v. Obs. [f. Patient a.: ef. F. 
patienter intr, (16th e. ia Littré).] 

1. érans. To make patient ; esp. ve. to calm or 
quiet oneself, be patient. 

15s: Roainson tr. Afore's Utof. 1. (1895) 76 © Patient iour- 
self, good maister Freare’ (quad he), ‘and be not angry’. 
1588 Suaxs, 7/2. A.1.i,121 Patieut your selfe, Madam, ond 
pardon me. 1619 W. Scratea Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 185 It 
should patient vs a while. 1647 Trare Counn, 2 Thess. is 4 
Faith patienteth the heart, 

2. intr. To be patient, to show patience. 

156t Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc w. ii. F iijb, Pacient your 
grace, perhappes he Jiueth yet. 1644 Dicav /sssv0rt. Soar 
(1645) 128 Au overflowing reward for tby enduring and 
patienting in this thy darksome prison. 

Patientless (p7'-féatlés), a. [f. Patient sé. 

+ -LEss.] Having no patieats, withont patients. 

3825 New Monthly Mag. X111. 310 Any young aspiring 
surgeon, or patientiess physician. 3850 B. Tavior Eldorado 
an (1862) 257 Patieutless physicians,..aud half-starved 
editors, 

Patiently (p2"{éntli), adv. [f. Pavient a. + 
-LY%.] Ina patient manner; with patience. (See 
the adj.) 

¢ 320 Cast. Love 1157 He suffred hit alle pacyently. c13 
Hampoie Prose Tr.38 How oure Lorde sufferde vs Deereniy 
in oure syne and tuke na vengeance of vs. 138a Wrcur 
Acts xxvi. 3 For which thing, ] biseche, heere me paciently. 
148t CaxToN joiners xi. (Arb.} 25, I can not bettre it, I shal 
take it pacieutly. 1548 Upa.., etc. Erasn. Par. Matt. 
(1g5t) 74 The other hesought his lord.., saying; deale 
paciently with me, 16rr Suaks. Cymd. 1. v. 118 Since 
patiently ond constantly thou liast stucke to the bare For- 
tune of that Begger Posthumus. 1682 Norris /Yieracles, 
Gold, Verses 20 Bear patiently what 111 by Heaven is sent, 
1781 Ginton Decl, § F, xiii. (2869) II. 580 He patiently 
endured the hardships of a savage life. 1874 Green Short 
Fist. iii. § 7. 149 He listens patiently to the advice of his 
friends. 

b. Hyphened to adj. (before its sb.). 

3892 Pater Jie, (1901) VILL. 209 Wave upon wave, of 
patiently-wrought stone, 1900 Daily News 2x May 3/3 The 
steps of the patiently-pursued policy. 

a‘tientness. Now rare, [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being patient; patience. 

©1470 G, Asnav Active Policy 326 Do it with pite & 
pacientuesse, With no vengeance. 1587 GoLpinc De Afornay 
xxviii, 492 Who hath not cause here to honour the patient- 
nes of God? 1609 Tovaneun Jun. Poem on Str F. Vere 
gox Hee..with a most un-weari'd patientuess Would labour 
to... impresse His demonstrations. 1892 Lo. Lytton Ang 
Poppy vii. 279 Suffer it with queenly patientness. 
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+ Pa'tientry, Ods. rare. [f. PATIENT 56. + -RY: 
cf tenantry.] The body of patients or persons 
under medical treatment. 

163 TI. Powett Tom All Trades (1876) 16x To sce how 
pretily these young gamesters, Male and Female, lay about 
them, and engrosse the greater part of Patientrie in all 
places wheresoeuer. 

+ Patif, -yf(e, a. Obs. rare—'. Of ancertain 
origin and sense; possibly a seribal error; perh., 
in cross patif, =(cross) of (Christ’s) snffering or 
passion. 

1470 Hanvine CAvon. civ. ix, For there he [Eghert] had 
the felde and victorye, .. By vertue of the crosse patyfe 


[v.rr. patife, patyff, ALS. Hard. 66x patife and) precyous; 
For whiche siya after] in hys banner, Of azuer whole 


the crosse of golde he bear..in mynde of Christes lore, His 
crosse, his death, and his holy passyoa. 

Patin, obs. form of Paten, PaTTEN. 

Patina (pe'tina). [In sense 1, a. L. patina, 
-ena, a broad shallow dish or pan, in med.L. the 
plate used in the Eucharist, In sense 2, ad, F. 
petine (18th c.), of uncertain origin, but prob. from 
the L. word.] 

+l. a. Archwxol, The ancient Roman vessel so 
called (see above). b. Zecéi = Paren 1. 

1857 Bracn Anc. Potlery (1858) II. 317 The patina was flat, 
and held soup; and was the generic name for a dish. 1868 
Miuman S4 Paué's 85 The patina and chalice were taken 
from his hands. . 4 

2. A filma or inerustation produced by oxidation 
on the surface of old bronze, usually of a green 
colour and esteemed as an omament. Hence 
extended to a similar alteration of the surface of 
marble, flint, or other substances, 

1748 H. Watrote Led. to H. S. Comvay 6 Oct., Squibs.. 
bronzed over with a patina of gunpowder. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. IL1, 509 The vase is of bronre, covered by a patina 
of very fine green. 1876 Matuews Coivage Introd. 5 The 
thin green coating .. called the Zativa, which occurs on 
coins which have beeu long buri 1892 Pater Wes. (1901) 
VIII. 227 The old black front, with its inestimable patina 
of ancient smoke and weather and natural decay. 4 

Ilence Pa‘tinated, Pa‘tinous ad/s., covered with 
a patiaa (sense 2); Patina‘tion, formation of or 
incrustmeat with a patina. 

1848 De Quincey Sortilege §& Astrol. Wks. 1862 VIII. 274 
Rather more patinous, if numismatists will lead me that 
word, 1880 7¥ues 29 Nov. 10 The little brouze head of 
Zeus..finely patinated. 1888 J. D. Buttea in MY. § Q. 7th 
Ser. V. 364 A virtuoso, valuing a coin at ten times its 
intriusic worth for time-blackened patination. 1898 Nad. 
Scienee Feb. 106 The origin of the patination of flints has 
been frequently discussed. 1 

|| Patine (patén). [F. fatine.] = prec. 2. 

1883 G, H. Boucuton in Harfer's Alag. Feb. 388/2 Like 
an ald bronze with a most valuable ‘patine’ on the surface, 

Patine, var. of PatrN; obs. form of Parren, 

Patined, ff/.a. rare. [f. patin, var. of 
Paten, after the Shaks, passage in sense 3.] Set 
like inlaid ‘patens’, 


1894 Persian Pict, 89 Night, revealing the great depths of | 


heaven and the patined stars. 

Il Patio (pa'tzi2). [Sp., = court of a house.] 

1, An inner court, open to the sky, in a Spanish 
or Spanish-American house, 

1828 W. Iavinc in Life § Lett. (1864) 11. 287 The patios 
pees with Panes and citron trees and refreshed by 
ountains. 1887 J. bare Mat, in S, Amer. 161 The building 
included three small courts, or patios. 1895 Oxting (U.S.) 
XXVII. 38/2 The typical Mexican house is built in the 
form of a hollow square...In the unroofed quadrangle, or 


patio, asitis called, is spent the greater portion of what open | 


air life the women..enjoy. rg00 St. Baane Mod. Spain 48 
Crowding round the pafio door each moming, 

2. Mining, (See quot. 1881.) 

1877 Raymonp Statist, Mines & Mining 33 Amalgamating- 
ore, which has been worked by the old Mexican process on 
the patio. 188r — Afining Gloss., Patio, the yard where 
the ores are cleaned and assorted; also, the amalgrmation 
floor, or the Spanish process itself of amalgamating silver 
ores on an_open floor, 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Alet. 
U, S. 588 Our Spanish-American neighbors, by the patio pro- 
duced a very slow and incomplete contact. 

+ Pa‘tis, patise, sd.1 Os. In 5-6 patiz, 
patyse. (a. OF patiz, -is later pactis:—L. pactitinm, 
-ieinnt, sb. use of pactic’us agreed upon, stipulated, 
f, pactum Pact.} Terms (of peace); a bargain or 
treaty; tribute. . 

61500 Afelusine 30t The patiz or trybut, that thou takest 
thrugh thy grete iia of my lord, my faders peple. /6z¢, 
324 To treate wit jhym for som patyse or for som peas. - 

t+ Patise, 50.2 Obs. A kind of red pigment: see 
quots. Also patise-red, 

1598 Fiorio, Saudice, patisered or arseuike, a kinde of 
stone, or colour made of ceruseand red okre burned together. 
1603 iH. Mirr. Worldly Famein Harl, Mise.(1811) VIN). 
42 The patise, and arsenick red, must be ground for colours. 


16az Peacuam Compl. Gent. (1661) 156 Patise, or a kinde of 
red or Arsenick colour. 


+ Patise, patish, v. Os. Also 5-6 -yse, 6 
-68, -yshe, pattish. [a. OF. type *fariser, in 
mod.F. pactiser to make a pact, f. pactis Patis 
sb) or pacte Pact. Cf. It. patteggiare, -igeiare, 
to covenant, bargaia, f. patto:—L, pactim.] 

1. zutr, To make a covenant or agreement, make 
terms, treat, bargain, covenant, agree. 

1475 Bh. Noblesse (Roxb.) 73 Many of theym duelling upon 


| 


| 


= 
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the marches patised to youre adverse partie also to dwelle 
in rest. 1530 Patsca. 655/1, 1 patyse, as one frontyer towne 
dothe with an other in tyme of warre to save them bothe 
harmlesse. 1548 Upatt £rasu. Par. Pref. 5 She would 
read aC and couenant with God. 1570 Levins Afanip. 
144/33 To Pattish, facisci. ibid, 148/21 ‘Lo Patise, pacisc, 
conspirare. 
b. trans. To covenant or stipulate for. 

tsq4z2 Upatt Zrasm. Afoph. 263 Upon the bryngyng of 
the money whiche the pirates patyshed for his raunsome. 

2. trans. To exact tribute from, to tax. 

¢1§00 Alelusine 304 This fals traytour geaunt shal neuer 
more patyse you, For he as now..hath neyther lust oor 
talent to aske ony tribut of you. 

Hence }Pa‘tising (patesing) v4/.5d,, making 
of terms, bargaining, treating; +Patisement, a 
private or underhand pee 

1529 St. Papers Hen. VITI, YW. 150 Imposicions, ..that 
at an entre or exployte shalbe imponed or had, by way of 
patysment or agrement, upon thenemyse, 1530 Parser. 
252/2 Patisyng a treatie of peace, as frontier townes take ane 
of auother, fatisaige. 1360 Apr. Pannen Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 124 To burt the state of our churches hy exercising 
any extraordinary patesing for packing and purchasing, 

+ Pa‘tisser, pastisar. S¢. Obs. Also 6 
patesar, patticear, pottisear. [a. F. Adtisster, in 
OF, pasticier, pastisser, = Vt. pasticctaro, paslic- 
cleres—L, type *fastictérius (in med.L. pasticerius), 
f, med.L, pasticium pasty, f. fasta PASTE.) A 


seller of Lnerpe a pastry-cook, 

1567 in Chalmers Afazy Q. Scots {x838) I. 177 Ane Pastisar, 
callit Patrick Rannald. ¢1575 ia Balfour's Practicks (1754) 
72 It is not leasum to auy Fleshour to be ane Patticear. 
Ibid, 585 Ony Cuikis or Pottisearis, quha bakis pyis. 1588 
Exch, Rolls Scotl. XX. 368 Jhon Rannald, aid to the 
baxter aud patesar. F 

|| Patisserie (patéssrz). Also 8 patiscery. 
[F. patisserie, f. as prec. + -erie, -ERY.] Articles 
of food made by a pastry-cook; pastry. 

(1768 Steane Sent. Fourn., Le Patissicr, He had a little 
wife, he said, whom he loved, who did the patisseric.] 1784 
in Warrender Afarchnrout (1894) 160 [She] became the best 
Confectioner and Pastrycook, by making patiscery for him 
which he liked, 1828 Harrovian 44 (Stanf.) The young 
gourmauds appeared to be luxuriating in a vision of 
‘patisserie’. 1899 Mattock Judividuatist xix. 187 Confid- 
ing to Lady Cornelia that ‘she never touched patisserie", 

Pa‘tlander., s/ang. [f. Fatiand, slang for 


Trelaad, f. Pat | An Irishman. 

3820 Sporting Mag. V1. 271 The game of the Patlander 
claimed the praise of all present. 1834 M. Scorr Crwise 
§ Midge’ i, (1836) 4 There spoke your mather, you Patlander, 
you—there shone out Kilkenny, 1878 W. Amer Rev. 
CXXVI. 259 Their success against brother Patlanders 
seemed doubly welcome. 

+ Patlet. Os. Also 5 patelet, 6 patlett, -Ied, 
Se. paitlet(t, -lat, 8 -lich. [app. a. OF. pateletle 
‘band of stuff’ (Godef.), ‘patelette de la testiere 
‘the head-dag, the broad peece of leather that 
runnes ouer-crosse, or through, the top of a head- 
stall’ (Cotgr.); dim. of patte paw, flap. The sease- 
history is obscure.}]_ An article of attire; the same 
as Partiet ? (of which it was the original form). 

@1500 Henayson Garment gude Ladcis 27 Hir patelet, of 
gude pansing. rgoo-20 Dunsar Poems xiv. 64 Sic skaith 
and scorne, So mony paitlattis worne Within this land was 
nevir hard nor sene. 1522 Zest. Lbor. (Surtees) V. 153 
A patlett of velvett. did. 154 My velvett jacket, to make 
his childer patlettes aud cuyffes. 1526 SKELTON iy 
2too, I plucked her by the patlet. 1585 Bergh Kec. Adin. 
(Rec. Soc.) TV. 445 Cumand to ony nichtbouris howssis to 
offer to thair seruands any clayth, paytlets, slevis, gawnis. 
1786 Har'st Rig |xxxvi. (1801) 28 They sair bemane some 
paitlich gown. f 

Patly (pe'tli), adv. 
Pat adv. 

1632 J. Haywanp tr. Biondi's Eromena 133 This businesse, 
so patly proposed. «t713 Extwoop A sfodiog. (1765) 317 
Herein Demetrius and they most patly agree. 1869 BLACK- 
more Lorna D. xxvi, The mere idea..which he talked 
about as patly as if it were a settled thing. 

Patness (pex'tnés). [f. Par a.+-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being pat or to the point; 


suitability to a purpose or occasion ; aptness. 

1653 Warternouse Agel. Learn. 116 Till the patnesse 
of the Conviction assured them [etc.]. 1710 Life Bp. 
Stillingficet 86 A closeness of reference, and patness of 
similitudes, 1888 Crark Russert Death Ship 1. 245, 
T could not but admire the patness of the mechanism to the 
condition of the ship. a F 

'Patois (patwa). [F.; ‘origin unknowa 
(Hatz.-Darm.), see conjectures in Diez and Littré.] 
Properly, a dialect (esp. in France or Freneh 
Switzerland) spoken by the commoa people in 
a particular district, and differing materially from 
the literary language. In England, sometimes used 
loosely as a contemptuous designation for a pro- 


vincial dialect or form of speech. 

French scholars distinguish dfaéccts as the particular forms 
presented by a language in different regions, so long as there 
does aot exist a common written language. When a com- 
mon language has hecome established as the medium, of 
general literature, the dialects lose their literary standing 
and become Aa/ois, 

1643 Sin ‘I. Buowne Relig. Med. 11.88 The Yargon and 
Patois of severall Provinces. 1789 Mas. Prozzt Yourn. 
France, etc. 1. 314 At Venice, the sweetness of the patois 15 
irresistible. 1832 tr. Sfstzondis Ital. Kep. iit. 65 The 
Italian language, spoken at his court, first rose above the 


[f. Par a. + -1ry¥2.] = 


| patois in common use throughout Italy. 1851 Mayse Rrio 
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PATONCE. 


Scalp Hunt. xx. 142 Their langaage was a Spanish falois. 
x ns fr Trav, S. &. Africa 7 The Datch patois spoken 
in South Africa. 
b, trans. 
1790 Honke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 197 Their language is in 
the patois of fraud. 1880 Standard 10 Wec., A fashion..of 
introducing children in novels who talk an impossible 
gibberish utterly unlike reat baby fazols. 

0. attrib, or as adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a patois or illiterate dialect. 

1789 Cuaatorre Smita Ethedinde (1814) 114. 138 * Alas’ 
cried she, ina fafots dialect, between French and Spanish, 
1799 HAN, Moze Fr. Educ. (ed, 4) 1. 103 To ascertain that 
ihe has nothing gators in her dialect. yi Mar. Ence- 
worth Mure, de Pleury x, She .. remembered his patois 
accent, 21894 Mus. Dvan Adi in a@ Man's K. (1899) 90 
His powers of conversation in patais Pushtoo, 

Paton, obs. Sc. form of Parren. 

Patonce (pitpns), a. Her. [Of uncertain 
origin: app. first in Leigh, wrongly attributed to 
Harding (who has crosse patife); perh. a mistaken 
use of F. croix potencée: see Potence.] In cross 
patonce, a cross with its arms usually expanding 
in a curved form from the centre, having ends 
somewhat like those of the cross fleury. 

1562 Leicn Armorie 59 He bereth Geules, a crosse patonce 
[so edd. syte-97 ¢ ed. 1612 crois patee} Or. Harding writeth, 
yt kynge E-gberte bare this crosse in his left hand, in battayle, 
and in his banner like wise. /é/d. 63 b, Crosses floares,.. 
and Crosses Patonces [edd 1592, 1597, 1612 Potances], 1638 
Guiltin's Heraldry x, vii, (ed. 3) 92 The Field is lupiter, a 
crosse Patonce Sol. 1658 Paitties s.v., A crosse /’atonce, 
i.e. whose eods are both hroad and as it were three wayes 
hooked. 18ar Scorr Araiéw. xii, Whose [Abbot of Abing- 
dan’s] arms.. I have seen aver a stone chimney in the hall,— 
a cross patonce [f7. patonee, ed. 1893 patoncée] betwixt four 
martlets. 1868-8a Crussins //er. iv. 62 The Cross Patonce 
resembles a Cross Fleurie with the extremities expanded, 

Patorne, obs. form of Patron, PATTERN. 

+Patoun, Oés. rare. [Origin and meaning un- 
certain. Possibly =F. péfon lump or bolus of 


dough, pellet of paste to feed chickens, f. péze paste. 


[ad. L. farrae-2s, 
pa. pre. (in active sense) of Zarrdre to effect, 
conclude.] In father-patrate, tr. L. pater patratus, 
‘the fetial priest who ratified a treaty with religious 
rites’ (Lewis & Short). 

1§33 Bettenoen Livy 1. Ix. (S. T.S.) 55 The fader patrat 
was ordanit to strenth & carroborat dis and nia 
with maist solempne faith, 

tPatra‘tion. Obs. rare—9, [ad. L. patration-ent, 
n, of action from pairdre to accomplish, effeet.] 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Patration (patratto), the finishing 
and peyfecting a thing: a doing or making a thing, 

Patre, Patrol, Patremoyne, Patriak, obs. 
ff, Parrer, PerTreL, Patrimony, PATRIARCH. 

Patrial (péi trial), a. (s.) rare. [f. L. type 
*Patrial-ts, in obs.¥. patrial, -e/ (16the. in Godef.), 
It. fatriale, f. L. patria fatherland.] 

1, Of or belonging to one’s native country. 

1629 Maxwact. tr. //erodian (1635) 296 The Image of his 
et po, whose Priest he was, 1755 J. Sueaavare Lydia 
(1769) II. 332 Honour, the contempt of riches, and_patrial 
love, were strennonsly inculcated, 1806 W. Taviok in Ayn. 
Kev, VV. 237 Beqneathing the language and customs of their 
patrial mountains to another transatlantic country. 

2. Gram. Applied to a word denoting a native 
or inhabitant of the country or place from the 
name of which it is derived ; also to a suffix forming 
such words. Also as sé. A word of this class. 

1854 Axnazws & Stopoaap Gram. Lat, Lang. § 100 A 
fatrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhahitant of that country... Most 
patrials are properly ndjectives, relating to a noun under. 
stood. 1870 Mazen Comp. Gram, Ags. Lavg, (1883) 125 
Patrial ésc. .connotes origin from a place or stock: Lunden- 
isc, Londonish 3 Engl-isc, English. 

Patriarch (pétrifuk), sd. Also 3-4 -aro, 3-7 
eark, (4 -ak, -eke), 4-6 -arche, 4-7 -arke, 
sarck(o; 4-6 patry-. (ME. a. OF. patriarche 
( arth ¢, in Littré), ad. L. patriarcha (Tertull.), ad. 
Gr. rarpuipyns chief or head of a family, f. warped 
family, clan + -apxys in comb, ‘ruler’.} 

1. The father and ruler of a family or tribe; spec. 
(#1) in N.T., and uses thence derived, the twelve 
sons of Jacob, from whom the tribes of Israel were 
descended ; also, the fathers of the race, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and theirforefathers. 4avedtluvian 
patriarchs, the line extending from Adam to Noah. 

In the Septuagint warpidexns is applied to a head of a 
amily or division of a tribe of Israel (a Chron. xix. 8, xxvi. 

icf. 1 Chron. ix. 9 dpyorres sratpiav, Vv. 5. marpiapxor), 
also to the heads of Ane tribes itvenRelves (marpidp: aie 
dvdwv 'lopand, 1 Chron. xxvii. 22)¢ in the Jenne Book* The 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs’, of and c #.¢., as by 
St erie \ vii. 9, to the twelve sons of Jacob; in 
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{ Mace, vii. 19 (cf. xvi. 25), to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
n Acts ii. 29, applied to King David; bat rarely to any one 
later than the ‘ Twelve Patriarchs ', 
€1175 Lamd, Hom. 81 Pes patriarches, alse abel and noe and 
abraham, bid. 53 He sende his patriarken & propheten 
for to bodien his tokame. ¢1200 Oamin 7680, & Aser wasa, 
pate witt ta wel, An off be Patriarrkess. 1290 Becket 2301 
in S. Lug. Leg. 1. 17a Of Aungles and of patriarks [v. r. 
sarcs] and of apostles al-so, a@1300 Cursor M. 9047 (Cott.) 
fr, patriarches [v. 77. patriarkes, -is} bai com wit-al Be-for 
ir fete he let him fal. 1384 Wretr Acts ii, 29 To seye 
to 30u of the patriark Dauith. /éid. vii. 9, 10 Ysaac 
gendride Iacob, and Iacob the tweloe patriarkis. And the 
patriarkis haaynge wits to loseph, solden hym into Egipt. 
i787 Trevisa Higden (Ralls) 1, 2a: Adam deide and was 
i-baried ia Ebron, pat is i-cleped also Cariatharbe,..pe cite 
of foare, pat beb tha i pat beep i-buried pere, bat bep 
Adam, Abraham, Ysaac, and Iacob. a1gag Skxerton PAL 
esd 256 Noe the patryarke, That made that great arke. 
1667 Miron P, L. 1x. 376 So spake the Patriarch of Man- 
kinde, but Eve..though last, repli'd. 1737 De For Syst. 
Magic t. i. (1840) 8 Such a degree as was ordinary to the 
patriarchs of the antediluvian age. 1852 Loner. Few. 
Cemetery at Newport so Inthe background figures vague 
and vast Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime. 
b. By extension, One occupying 2 similar posi- 
tion in the history of any race. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 78 That God created other 


men to be the patriarchs of the Europeans, Africans, and 
Americans. “ 

2. In later Jewish history, applied (as repr. Heb. 
NY) wast prince, chief) to the Chief or President 
of the Sanhedrim in Palestine, established under 
Syrian rule ¢ 180 B.¢., and ending with the death 
of the last of the Gamaliels a.D. 429. Sometimes 
incorrectly applied to the Exilarch or Head of the 
Jewish college in Babylon. 

Both the Patriarch or Prince in Palestine and the Mead 
of the college in Babylon had to be of Davidic descent. 
(H. Gollanez.) 

1995 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XIV. 37/1 Jewish Patriarch, a 
dignity. (The article is erroneous.) 1880 Suith's Dict. 
Chr, Antig. 11. 1573/2. 1885 Lncycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVI. 
410/2 The head of the synagogue at Babylon appears also to 
have been known as patriarch until 1038. 

3. Eccl. a. In reference to the primitive Church, 
before the rupture of East and West: In earliest 
use, a rhetorical or honorific designation of bishops 
generally, which became at length the official 
tille of the bishops of the great sees of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome, also (from the 4th c.) of 
Constantinople, and (from sth c.) of Jerusalem. b. 
Hence, in the Orthodox Eastern Ch., Vhe title of 
the bishops of the four patriarchates of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople being the Head of 
the Church or Gecumenical Patriarch. Also the 
title of the heads of the other Eastern Churches, as 
the Abyssinian, Armenian, Jacobite, and Coptic. 
e. In the &.C.Ch., A bishop second only to the 
Pope in episcopal, and to the Pope and Cardinals 
in hierarchical rank, and next above primates and 
metropolitans. The tille of the Latin bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem ; also, of those of the three minor patriarchates, 
the Indies, Lisbon, and Venice. 

For various other ancient or medizval uses of the term 
(in its Greek or Latin form, whence occasionally in historical 
use in Eng.) see Dict. chr. Antig. I, s.v. ‘It was same- 
times given 1o any metropolitan who had other metrapo- 
litans under him' (cf. b below). ‘Jt was adopted as the 
designation of their chief bishop by the Vandals"; also 
under the Lombard kings of Italy as the title of the bishop 
of Aqnileia, whose patriarchate was sa ently trans- 
ferred to Grado, aad is now represented by that of Venice. 

1297 R. Grouc, Chron. (Rolls) 9869 Pe king of ierusalem 
sir gay was per inome, & pe patriarc aslawe, & pe cristine 
onercome. ¢1300 Havelok 428 Hane he pe malisun to-day 


Of alle bat eure speken may! Of patriark, and of pope f 


¢1386 Cuaucea Pard. Prol. ig Bulles of popes and of 
Cardynales Of Patriarkes & bishoppes I shewe. ¢ 1400 
Mavnorv, (1839) iii. 18 Here Patriark hath as meche power 
oner the See, as the Pope hath on this Syde the See. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Xefr. (Rolls) Il. 416 Aboge alle patriarkis is oon 
pope for to renle and amende the gouernanncis of patriarkis. 
1517 Torxincton Prlgr. (1884) 13 The Duke..with all the 
Senyorye..zowed in to the see, with the assistens of ther 
Patriarche, And ther Sponsed the see with a ryng. 1547 
Booroe Jatrod. Anowl. i, (1870) 119 There was a patriarke 
of lerusalem, ther is a patryarke at Constantinople, & there 
is m patryarke at Venis. 1698 A. Brano Ed, Afuscory to 
China 5 Russia has its owa Patriarch, who exercises the 
same Authority.., as the Pope does in.. Roman Catholick 
Countries. 1710 Wattwoata Acc, Rassia (1758) 47 The 
present Czar, on the death of the late Patriarch, seqnestered 
the office, 1847 Mas. A. Kear tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia 36 
These events determined the Porte not to suffer the election 
of another Servian Patriarch. 1850 Neate East. CA. I. 
126 In correctness of speech, we are assured hy Theodore 
Balsamon, the ParsaeWat Antioch is the onl ate who 
has a claim to that title: the proper appellation of the 
Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being Fofe, of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, Arrkdbishop. 1885 Catholte Dict. 
(ed. 3) s.v., The Sixth Canon of the first Nicene Council recog- 
nises an ancient, customary, and er anthority in the 
Bishops of the three sees of Alexan ria, Rome, and Antioch 
(named in this order) over their respective provinces. The 
title of ‘Patriarch ', however, is not given; the thing is 
recognised, but not the word. The title came into use in 
the fifth century. /éid., Since the.. Greek schism, &e. 
severed all these four sees from Catholic unity, the Popes 
have continued to nominate bishops to the lost Patriarchatess 


PATRIARCHAL. 


but these bishops hnve resided at Rome, except lately in 
the case of Jerusalem, the Patriarch of which..commenced 
to reside at his see in 1 Besides the Latin Patriarch of 
Antioch, the Holy See admits a Maronite, a Melchite, and a 
Syrian Patriarch of the same see, Patriarch of Cilicia of the 
Armenian, and a Patriarch of Babyton of the Chaldaic, rite, 
b. ¢ransf. Applied unofficially to the chief 

dignitaries of other Churches; + formerly also to 
the heads of other religions systems (oés.). 

1477 Ean Rivews (Caxton) Dictes 99 The patryarkes & 
ae that were for that tyme cam and sayd to hym God 

ath gece to the [Alexander] lordship = many royames. 
1563 Winget Pour Scoir Thre Gast ‘o Chr. Rdr., Wks. 
1088 I. 56 Deligerit thame..to lohne Knos, as to him, quha 
wes haldin in tha partis principal Patriark of the Caluiniane 
Conrt, 1600 J. Pony tr. Leo's ica vu. gor A certaine 
craftie Mahumetan patriarke made the rude people beleeve, 
thatlete.]. 31637 Heviin Srie/ Answ. 64 The learned workes 
..of Dr. Adrian Saravia against your Patriarke Theodore 
Beza. ax67o Hacknt Ads. Williams 1. 187 The Lord 
Keeper's Letter sent to that Worthy Patriarch of the North 
[Abp. Toby Matthew]. 1733 Neat fist, Purif, IL 156 He 
[Land] was ambitioos of being the Sovereign Patriarch of 
three Kingdoms, | 

4. One who is regarded as the father or founder 
of an order, institution, or tradition, or (by exten- 
sion) of a science, schoo! of thought, or the like. 

1566 Jasguine in Trannce 56h, Among these Patriarches 
are accompted..Saint Dominicke, who institoted the order 
of preaching... Why are they called Patriarches?..Bycause 
they are the chiefe of the Fathers,..that is to say of the 
Friers who call themselues Fathers. 1623 W. M. (¢1t/e) The 
Life of the Holy Patriarch 5. Ignatius of Loyola, a 1680 
Botrea Rew. (1759) J. 135 ‘Vhe Turk’s Patriarch Mabamet 
Was the first great Refcrmer. 1756-7 tr, Aeyster’s Trav. 
(1760) 1Tf. 2 St. Benedict, the patriarch of the monks among 
the western Christians, 1758 H. Wacrote Catal. Noy. 
Authors (1759) 1. 162 He was the Patriarch of a race of 
ponies and wit. 1855 Kixcstev Jl estw. //o! xxx, For John 
lawkins, Admiral of the port, isthe Patriarch af Plymouth 
seamen, if Drake be their hero, 1865 Crump Sanking viii. 
158 The patriarch of political economy, Adam Smith, 1871 
R. Etcis Catuilus xxi. 1 Sire and prince-patriarch of hungry 
starvelings. 

5. A venerable old man; esp. the oldest man, 
the ‘father’ of a village or neighbourhood; the 
veteran or oldest living represenlative of a class, 


profession, art, or the like. 

1817 Hose Zales § Sk. (1837) 1. 310, I was rather viewed 
as their chief, next at least io the patriarch, 1820 W. Lavine 
Sketch Bk Rip Van Winkle, We..was reverenced as ane 
of the patriarchs of the village. 1868 Freeman Morne. 
Cong. Vi. visi ag1 ‘Whe patriarch of that great hause was 
now a knight so poor that he craved leave of his lord to 
leave his service, 1888 Bevee Amer. Commrw. 1, iii, 28 
Mr, Gearge Bancroft, now the patriarch of American 
Hiterature. 

b. transf. ‘The head of a flock or herd; of 
trees, etc., the oldest and preatest ; gen. the most 


venerable object of a group. 

1700 Davoren Palamon § Arc. 1.1058 The monarch oak, 
the patriarch of qhe trees. 1810 Scott Lady of L. ut viii, 
A goat, the patriarch of the flock. 1850 R. G. Cummine 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 243, 1 shot the patriarch 
of the herd, which as usual brought up the rear, ; 

6. attrib. and Comb., as patriarch-age, -pupil, 
-throne, -wit; patriarch’s ago, the lifetime of 


a patriarch (sense 1), a very long time. 

1693 J/xmours Town 107 Some ald, nonsensical Transla- 
tions..which have serv'd a Patriarch's Age to the Library 
of Moore-fields. Porr Ess. Crit. 479 That golden age 
..When Patriarch-wits surviv'd a thousand years, 1868 
J. H. Newman Verses on Var. Orcat. 129 Till thon didst 
quit Thy patriarch-throne at length, R. B. Axneuson 
tr. Rydberg’s Tent. Alythol 95 Then the second mythic 
patriarch-age begins. 

Hence Patriarch v. nonce-wd., In fo patriarch 
#1, to play the patriarch ; Pa‘triarched a., having 
or containing a patriarch. 

1632 Liticow Trav. v1. 237 Mebrons Patriarch'd Tombe. 
1639 Fucren Holy War uw. xliv. 103 Whilest Heraclius did 
Patriarch it in Jerosalem, one Haymericus had the same 
honour at Antioch. 1766 Stannx Left. a5 May (1775) IL. 
160 A delicious Chatean..where 1] have been patriarching 
it these seven days with her ladyship. 

+Patriarchacy. Oés. rare—'.  [f. prec. + 
-acy, after papacy.] The see of a patriarch; a 


patriarchate. P 
1681 H. Mose Erg. Dan. vi. Notes 222 Urum Papai.. 
may indigitate. .the atriarchacy of Constantinople. 
atriarchal (péitria1kal), a. Also 6-7 -chall, 
y -call, fad. late L. patriarchal-ts (Alcimus 
e500), f. patriarcha PATRIARCH: see -AL. Ci. 
patriarcal (14-15thc. in Godef. Compi.).] 
1. Of or belonging to a patriarch ; of or charac- 


teristic of the patriarchs or os a . 

1656 Brount Gos: »» Patriarchal, of or nging tO ® 
Putarch, 1687 Nomis Colt. Misc., Yo Dr. Plot ii, Who 
could to Patriarchal years live on. 1699 Evetyn Acttaria 
(7 ) 160 Here might we attest the Patriarchal World. 1727 

sua Hist. Appar, iii, (1840) 24 Some are of the opinion, 
by the sons of God, there is meant the pe reads of 
families, a 1763 Byaom Disinterested Love of God iv, This 
Love the patriarchal Eye, And that of Moses could descry. 
1884 J. Hart Chr. LZomte 110 Servants, indeed, do not now 
stand to their masters as they did in patriarchal times. 

2. Eccl. Of or belonging to a hierarchical patri- 
arch; ruled by a patriarch; of the mature or rank 


of a patriarch. 

tarchal church, a title of the five great Roman basl- 
eS St. Jane Lateran, St. Peter's, St Paul's, Su Mary 
the greater, and St. Lawrence extra maros. 7 


PATRIARCHALISM. 


1s7o Foxe A. § Af. (ed. 2) 11/2 The cause why the sea 
of Rome, emong all other patriarchall seas, is aumbred 
for the first sea by the auncient fathers. 1579 Furkz Confut. 
Sanders 543 The Pope did erect patriarchal Seas at Aqui- 
leia, and ‘at Senis, 1670 Lassers Voy. /taly 11. 162 [St 
Lawrence} is one of the five Patriarchal churches, and 
therefore is not titular of any Cardinal, 1870-4 ANORRSON 
Missions Amer, Bd. VUL iii. 42 Letters were addressed from 
Rome to the Patriarchal Vicar of Mount Lebanon. 

b. Her. Patriarchal cross, one with two trans- 
verse pieces, the upper being the shorter: an em- 
blem of the patriarchs of the Greek Church. 

1682 Ginnon Jnérod. ad Latin, Blason. 78 Cross Pairt- 
archal... AS the Staves of the Popes are thrice crossed, so 
those of Patriarchs and Cardinals are but twice. 1832 
Cussans fer. iv. (ed. 3) 60 The Patriarchat Cross is a Greek 
Cross, the upper limb of which is traversed by a shorter. | 

3. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a patri- 
archy. 

1828 Scott F. Af. Perth xxviii, To testify their acceptance 
of the patriarchal chief who claimed their allegiance. 1844 
Emerson Lect., Pug. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 298 The patri- 
archal form of government readily becomes despotic. 1883 
Maine Early Law vii, 196 The Patriarchal theory of society 
is. the theory of its origin in separate families, held together 
by the authority and protection of the eldest valid male 
ascendant. 1902 A. MacBatn in Shene’s Highlanders Scot, 
402 The succession among the Scots was Patriarchal. 

4, Resembling a patriarch, venerable, aged ; like 
that of a patriarch. 

3837 Hawruoane Twice-told T. (1851) 11. ii. 34 The Select- 
men of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the ey fe. 185z 
Buaton Bk. Hunter 1. 43 The patriarchal head of an agree- 
able and clegaat houschold. 1898 Vice (N. Y.) 2 Apr. 3/2 
Abraham..is a splendid figure with his long, white, patri- 
archal beard. 5 

b. évansf. Of an animal, tree, ete.: Oldest of 
a flock or group, aged, ancestral; of things 
generally: Ancient, primitive. 

31837 Sia F. Parcaave Merch, & Friar i. (1844)15 To limp 
..throngh primitive ruts and patriarchal bridle-paths. 1839 
Lonar. Voices V1. Prel. iti, Beneath some patriarchal tree. 
180 R.G. Cumaine Hunter's Life S, Af (1902) 141/1 Along 
the spoor of the patriarchal old black buck. 

Hence Patria‘rchally a@v., in a patriarchal way. 

1835 Fraser's Alag. X1. 482 Why might not [they] have 
continued to flourish patriarchally in the woods of Virginia? 

Patria‘rchalism. ([Sce-1su.] A patriarchal 
system of society or government. 

3847 Baamav in Z‘ait's Afag. XIV. 267 Small farms would 
also a return to Patriarchalism. 1854 Fraser's Alag. 
XLIX. 649 A sort of midway state between the heaven- 
derived patriarchalism of Russian theory, and the anarchy 
of democracy. 1887 Athexaum 1 Jan. 27/2 His own hypo- 
thesis as tothe devolution of mother-right into Seer ehalan 

Patriarchate (pétridsket). (ad. med.L. 
patriarchdtus, in F. patriarcat (¢1500 in Hatz.- 
Darm,), It. patriarcato: see -aTE1,] 

1. The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical patriarch, 

1617 Moryson /érn. 1. 76 After that the Patriarchate of 
Aqnilegia in Histria, was by the Popes authority translated 
thither. 1640 R. Barts Canterd, Self/-Convict. (1641) 41 
His ancient right to the patriarchat of the whole Isle of 
Britaine. 1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Vade AL. M. p. \xxxv, 


’Tis the prevailing opinion that at the time of the Synod of 


Nice Patriarchates were not set up. 1883 {see Paraiarcu 3]. 
1895 Daily News 11 Feh, 6/3 Mardin (the modern seat of 
the Syrian Patriarchate). 

b. The province or see of a patriarch. 

2640 R. Battin Canteré. Self-Convict, 36 They will have 
us to believe. that within the bounds of his owne earinechat 
he [the pope] is a paee 1681 Baxter Axsw. Dodwell 149 
(He] forbad the Orthodox to Preach in his Patriarchate. 
1875 Meatvate Gen, fist, Rome \xxiv. (1877) 610 The great 
Eastern eas of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem ha all held themselves equal or superior to Rome. 

ce. The residence of a patriarch; the adminis- 
trative office or official staff of a patriarch. 

31860 Adi Vear Round No. 73. 537 Leaving the Armenian 
patriarchate, you perceive, in a narrow lane to the right, 
the remnant of an old wall. 1897 Daily News 13 July 5/4 
It appears the Patriarchate was unwilling to make any 
representations to the Porte, 

. The rank or authority of a patriarch of a tribe ; 
a patriarchal system; = PATRIARCHY 2. 

1651-3 Jer. Taytoa Sev. for Year, xvii. 220 To have 
ee families, that their own relations might swell up toa 

atriarchat, and their children be enough to possesse all the 
regions that they saw, 1737 De For Syst. Alagie 1. iv. (1840) 
a An ark for every family, or patriarchate, or tribe, 31856 

LMSTED Stave States 87 Never two dwellings of mankind 
within sight of each other; only, at long distances, often 
severa) miles asunder, these isolated plantation patriarchates. 
1896 F, En ae Introd. Hist. Relig. xiv. 180 The patri- 
archate with monogamy prevailed, 

Patriarchdom (pé‘triaszkdam). vare. [Sce 
-DoM.] The state or office of patriarch; patri- 
archate, patriarchship. 

is7z R. T. Discourse 21 The Pope in his supremacie, is 
Abell,..in Patriarchdome Abraham. 1641 Mitton Reform. 
1 Wks. (a) 7 The Bishops.. fall to scrambling, catch who 
at hee a Patriarch-dome, and another what comes next to 

and. 

Patriarchess (pé'triarkés), rave. [ad.med.I., 
patriarchissa (Du Cange), OF. patriarchece, -esce, 
-esse (Godef.).] The wife of a patriarch ; a female 
patriarch; a woman of patriarchal age ; the oldest 
woman of a community, 

1639 Fucier ay War 11. xxxix, (1840) 102 She was 
generally saluted the patriarchess, 1645 J. Bonn Orcasus 
Occid, 19 Sarah (if I may so call her) the Patriarchesse. 1732 
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Hist. Litteraria 111. 199 The History of the Patriarchess 
of Constantinople is not so improbable. 12882 Eeho 14 Apr. 
4/2 Yesterday... the patriarchess of the district, attainfed) 
her rooth year, being boro on the z2th April, 1782. 

Patriarchic (pétriakik), a. reare-',  [ad. 
late L. patriarchic-us, a. late Gr. warprapxix-ds, f. 
narptapyns PATRIARCH: see -Ic.] = next, 2, 

31776 J. Bavant Alythol. IL. 47 The term of Nimrod’s life, 
extend it to the utmost of Patriarchic age.., could not have 
snfliced for this, | : f 

Patriarchical (péttri@zkikal), a. ? Obs. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] 


+1. Of, belonging to, of the nature of, an ecclesias- 
tical patriarch or patriarchate; = PATRIARCHAL 2, 

1606 J. Dove Def. Ch. Gout. 23 In that Conncel, were 
prouincial, Diocesan, and patriarchicall Bishops. 1 0G. II. 
Hist, Cardinals \. 11, 84 It was establish’d, that in every 
Patriarchical Church in Rome, there should be two Priests. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the 
ancient patriarchs, or of the patriarchal system of 
government; like a patriarch, venerable. ? O/s. 

1643 Paynnn Sov. Power Parl, ut.116 Whose government 
was at first Paternall and Patriarchicall. 1659 GaubEeN 
Tears of Ch. W. xvii. 519 The Patriarchicall ‘Tradition and 
Practise before the Law of Moses. 1698 Favea Ace. £. 
India & P. 56 Wis Meen was Patriarchical. 

Hence Patria‘rchically adv. = PATRIARCTI ALLY. 


1887 Spectator 20 Ang. 1112 It is no use to take a little bit | 


fron’ despotically or patriarchically ruled countries and 
apply it to ours. 

Patriarchism (pétriaskiz’m), [See -1su.] 
The patriarchal system of social or ecclesiastical 
organization, government, etc. 

a 1666 A, Brome To his Rev. Friend Dr. S.18 Who split 
the Church into so many Schismes, ‘he zeals of these eats 
tothers Patriarchismes. 1839 Yeowrtt Anc. Brit. Ch. i. 
(1847) 6 Their form of Pes was pure patriarchism 3 
that is, they were all subject to the heads of their respective 
families. a 1857 J. Hamitton Afoses (1870) xxi. 332 We call 
Paganism a corruption of Patriarchism. 

Pa‘triarchize, v. rare. [Sce -12£.] 
follow or practise a patriarchal system. 

1818 G.S. Fasea [ore Mosaice M1. 222 To convince the 
patriarchizing children of Israel that they might safely and 
pionsly receive a new legislator. 

Pa‘triarchship. rare, [See -surr.] 

1, The office or dignity of an ecclesiastical patri- 
arch; a patriarchal sec, a patriarchate. 

1565 StaeteTon Net. Untr. Feel wv. 188 His owne dyo- 
cese, or patriarkeshipp of Rome, 1691 /ond. Gaz. No. 
2654/1 The King {of Spain] has given the Patriarchship of 
the Indies to Don Pedro de Porto Carrero. 1726 AVUrFE 
Parergon 113 Prelacies, may be termed the greater Dene- 
fices ; as that of the Pontificate, Patriarchship,..and the like. 

2, The position or anthority of an ancient patriarch. 

1619 Sir J. Semettn Sacrilege liandt, App, 10 Shall we 
dinide Abrahams Patriarchship from his Promises? 

Patriarchy eee [ad. Gr. zazpiapxia 
office of a patriarch (cf. monarchy, tetrarchy). Cf. 
also med.L, patriarchia, F. patriarchie a patri- 
archal church, fatriarchium patriarchal residence 
or dignity (Du Cange).] 

+1. The dignity, sce, or jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical patriarch; = Parniarnciate 1. Ods. b. 
The government of the Church by a patriarch or 
patriarchs. 

16x T. Noaton Calvin's Insé. wv. vii. (1634) 551 All the 
old Synodes command hishops to be consecrate by their 
owne Metropolitanes; and they never bid the bishop of 
Rome to be called unto it, but in his owne Patriarchie. 1641 
‘Smectymnuus’ A nsw. (1653) Post. 86 Whence perhaps it is 
that the Sea of Canterbury hath affected a Patriarchy in 
our dayes. 2687, J. Seaceant Schism Dispach't 148 To 
limit the Pope's Patriarchy to a particular Province of Italy. 

2. A patriarchal system of sociely or government; 
government by the father or the eldest male of the 
family; a family, tribe, or community so organized. 

1632 Litucow 7vaz. v. 215 The posterity of which Patri- 
archy continued in bondage two hundred and fifteene 
yeares, 1858 J. Haars (¢/¢/e) Patriarchy; or, the Family: 
its Constitution and Probation. 1894 Daily News 14 Nov. 
6/4 ‘Hierarchy and patriarchy’.. summ 
III.’s Slavonic policy. 

+ Patrice. Ofs. rare—. [a. F. patrice (12- 
13th. in Iatz.-Darm.) = It. patrice, nd. L. patri- 
cites belonging to the rank of the fates, ‘fathers’ 
or senators of Rome; as sb.) a member of the 
ancient Roman nobility: see Patrician 56.1 1.] 
== PaTRICIAN 53,1 1. 

829 RastEev. Pastynte, Rome (1811) 27 Made hima patrice, 
and Consull of Rome. 

Patrice, Patrich, var. Parrix, PARTRIDGE, 

Patrician (patrifin), s3.J and al Also 7 
ctian. [f. L. patrici-us (see PaTRIce) + -an; ct. 
Ae foe (iqthe.), which was perh. the model.] 

Reso: 

1. A person belonging, or reputed to belong, to 
one of the original citizen families or gerdes of 
which the ancient Roman fopi/us consisted, and 
out of whom, in the first agcs of the republic, the 
senators, consuls, and pontifices were exclusively 
chosen; a Roman noble. Opp. to PLEBEIAN sé. 

1533 Bettennen Livy wv. (1822) 317 No plebeane will tak 
the dochter of ane patriciane but hir consent. 1 Suaxs. 
Cor. iW. iii. 15 There hath beene in Rome straunge Insurrec- 
tions; The people, against the Senatours, Patricians, and 


intr. To 


up Alexander 


PATRICIAN. 


Nobles. 1695 Lo. Preston Boeth. Life 25 He also design'd 
upon the Lives of several others of the Patritians. x98r 

Giseon Decl. & F. xvii. (1846) I]. 24 ‘The prondest and most 
perfect separation..between the nobles and the people, is 
perhaps that of the Patricians and the Plebeians,..in the first 
age of the Roman republic. 1879 Faovnr Caesar vi 54 Ile 
[Sulla] was a patrician of the purest blood, 

b. In the later Roman Empire, A member of 
anew noble order nominated by the Emperor at 
Byzantium ; also, an officer, orig. a member of this 
order, sent or appointed as representative of the 
Emperor to administer the western provinces of 
Italy and Africa, The title was afterwards assumed 
by Charlemagne and his successors, 

1432-80 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 291 Nichoforus the patricion, 
honorede and luffede moche of the seide Yrene. 1653 Hot- 
caorr Procopius 1.13 The Emperour Justine..sent Probus, 
Sisters son to the late Emperour Anastasius, a Patritian, 
with money to raise an army of IIunnes for his ayd. 198 
Guspon Dect. & F. xvii. (1846) 11. 25 He [Constantine] revived 
.. the title of Patricians, but he revived it as a personal, not 
as an hereditary distinction. 1788 /éid. xlix. LV. 486 The im- 
portance and danger of those remote provinces [Italy and 
Africa] required the pe of a supreme magistrate; he 
was indifferently styled the exarch or the patrician, 1861 
J..G. Sneprarp Fall Rome vi. 287 Theoderic set forth to 
take possession of his new inheritance, in the character of 
‘Patrician by the emperor's appointment’, 1872 [see 
Exaacu 1}. 1885 Excyct, Brit. AVILL qx1/1 It was as 
patrician of Rome that the emperor Henry IV. claimed the 
right to depose Pope Gregory VII. ‘The title was abolished 
by Pope Engenius ITI, in 1145. 

e. Applied to the hereditary noble citizens of 
some of the medieval Italian republics, as Venice, 
Genaa, ete. (=Ital. patrizio, +patricio), and to the 
higher order or ‘gentlemen’ of the Free Cities 
of the German Empire (= Ger. patricier), 

(1611 Coryat Crudities 125 Some worthy Duke or Patri- 
tian of Venice. 1617 Moayson Zin. 1. 93 [tr. Latin Inser.] 
To Lodwick Ariosto Poet, a Patrician of Ferraria, /dfd. 
mt. 239 The Patritians (of the Imperiall Free Cities] line 
vpon their renenues, as Gentlemen. /éid. 240 (Nurnberg) 
The Senate consists of forty persons, whereof thirty foure 
are Patricians or Gentlemen. 1820 Bvaon Mar, Fad. 1, ib 
so The sentence pte on Michel Steno, born Patrician, 
1840 Penny Cycl. XV11. 318/2 At Venice, the name of patri- 
cian was given to the members of the great council .. and 
their descendants. /atrizio Vencto was a title of nobility, 
considered equal to that of any fendal noble not of a 
sovereign house, 184 W. SpaLoine Jtaly § Jt. /sé. 11. 169, 

d. ge. A person of noble birth or rank; a 
nobleman, aristocrat. Opp. to plebetan. 

163: ‘I’. Power Tom Adi Trades (1876) 148 1f Pi sue to 
a [City] Company consisting of many persons Tradesmen, 
you must enquire who bee the most potent Patritians .. 
amongst them. 1842 Emeason Lee?., Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) H. 264 The battle of patrician and plebeian .. re- 
appears in all countries and times. 186: TuackEaay Four 

conges iii, (1862) 126 At the accession of George ITI. the 
patricians were yet at the height of their good fortune, 

2. One versed in the writings of the Fathers; 
a patristic scholar. rare. 

¢1810 Corerwwce in Lit, Rem. (1838) IL. 279 So great a 
scholar, so profound a Patrician, as Jeremy Taylor was, 
@ 1834 /bid. (8839) LV. 47 Luther was no great Patrician. 

B adj. Of, belonging to, or composed of the 
patricians of ancient Rome: sce A. 1. Opp. ta 
PLEBEIAN 4, 

1620 Barner Ded, Southweil's Poems 7o Sulpitius, a 
Gentleman of Patrician blood, 1723 Aoptson Cato 1. i, His 
horse's hoofs wet with Patrician blood. 1841 W. Sratpine 
Ttaly & it. ist. 1.59 The power thus vested in the senate 
truly belonged to the patrician orders because the senate 
- was originally composed entirely of that class. 1879 Faovor 
Cesar viii. &§ He had a patrician disdain of mobs and 
suffrages and the cant of popular liberty. a 

pb. gen. Of or belonging to the Patricians im 
Italian or German cities, etc.; of noble or high 
birth or rank; noble, aristocratic. Opp. to picberan. 

261g Cuarman Odyss. Ep. Ded., Let Death then reave My 

life now lost in our patrician loves. 1617 Morvson 74”. 11, 

193 In free Cities, here the Patritian Order, there the com- 
1non people, and otherwhere Loth with mixed power gouerne 
the City. 2820 Byron Mar. Fad, 1. i. 75 You have strange 
thonghts for a patrician dame. 1830 J. G. Srautt Sylva 

Brit. 143 The dignity of we afforded by the Oak, that 

truly patrician tree. 1853 Lytton Aly Wooed xi. xxxill, 

His handsome countenance, his patrician air. 

ce. Applied to various aristocralic or non-popular 
parties in later times. 

1812 Gen, JTisi. in Ann. Reg. 205, 
troops... turned ont the whole o' i 
barracks, 1840 Mottey Netherd. (1868) II. ix. 
in his quarrels .. with the patrician party rapi 
against him in the States. 

Hence Patri-cianate, bad form for PaTRICIATE; 
Patri‘clanhood, the condition or rank of a patri- 
cian ; also, patricians collectively; Patricianism, 
patrician quality, style, or spirit; also, patricrans 
collectively; Patricianly adv., in a patrician 
‘manner, aristocratically; Patrivclanship = fat7?- 


ctanhood. 

1859 Hoanouse Jtady II. 225 It was the endeavour of the 
people and nobles to deprive Leo III. of all temporal power, 
that made him apply to Charlemagne, and merge both the 
republic and the *patricianate in the imperial title of the 
Frank, 1885 A. Forages Souvenirs Continents, Amer. 
Society 226 In Virginia. .there was a aod deat of ancestral 
*patricianhood. 1826 Blackw, Mfag. XIX. 123 To claim it 
at the feet of *Patricianism. 1864 Lown Amoug ny Bhs. 
Ser. 1. (1873) 230 Honest dice, uncogged by those three hoary 
sharpers, Prerogative, Patricianism and Priestcraft. 1893, 


2 The patrician body of 
their officers from_the 

The Earl 
dly forming 


PATRICIAN, 


s Miss Dividemds 117 Trying to take her *patri- 
Pe aloved hand in his. 1824 Blackw, Alag. xvi. 266 
Estimating the fafrizfafo, or *patricianship—an aristocracy 
ofa different kind.. from that of feudal nobles—as the most 
powerful and enlightened party. 1867 Fazeman in Stephens 
Life & Lett. (1895) 1. 376 Burghership and patricianship 
iceeciheaciin. P . “4 

Patrician, 9).2 Ch. fist. [ad. L. (pl.) Patri- 
cidni, f, the name of their founder, Patricius, pre- 
cepior of Symmachus the Marcionite.] A member 
of a heretical sect which arose in the fourth century, 
aad held that the substance of the flesh was the 


work of the devil, not of God. 

1659 Howett Vocal, x, The Patricians, Heronians, Pro- 
clianits, 1747-41 in Campers Cycl, s. 

Patri‘cian, a2 rare: [f. L. Patrici-us, proper 
name (see PATRICK) + -AN.] Pertaining to, or 
fonnded by, St. Patrick, 

1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. \1.1113The Patrician 
Chureh was independent of Rome. 1890 J. Weatry /re/. 
Ane. Sch. 67 The history of the Patrician Church in Ireland, 

Patriciate (pitrifict). 
cidl-us, f. patricius: sce Patnictan sé and -arel, 
So F. patricia? (1690 in Furetiére).] 

1. The position, dignity, or rank of a patrician; 
nobility of rank. 

1656 Biocnt Glossogr., Patriciate, the dignity and estate 
of thetn that descend of Senators. 1727-41 Cuamaces a 
s.v. Patrician, This new patriciate.. was erected by Con- 
stanline, who conferred the quality on his counsellours. 18 
Mian Lat, Chr. vin. ii. II. 292 ‘The Patriciate an 
Defensorship of the city of Rome. /éid. vu. ix. 544 The 
republic .. recognised the sovereignty of the Pope; the 
patriciate was abolished, a prefect named with more limited 
Rewer. : r nals 

b. The term or period of holding the dignity of 
a patrician (see Patrictan A. 1 b). 

1875 Fareman Sk. Venice, Spats (1881) 245 The villa 
fear Salona where the deposed Emperor Nepos was slain, 
during the patriciate of Odoacer. F 

. A patrician order or class; the aristocracy, 

1795 tr. Mercier's Fragm. Pol. & Hist.1. 2 The patriciate 
was the gangrene of the republic, and had attacked the 
Senate itself. 1850 Meaivace Rom. Estp. (1865) 11. xi. 32 
No aristocracy was ever more shortsighted at the crisis of 
its fate than the once glorions patriciate of Rome. 1867 
Fazeman Norns. Cong. 1. v. 338 The English inhabitants 
formed a dominant class or patriciate, 

Patricidal (petrisaidal), ¢. [f. next + -at.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a patricide; parri- 
cidal; in quots. fig. involving treason or faithless- 
ness to one’s country or fatherland. 

1821 ae Autodiog. Wks. 1859 1. 73 The States 
General, indignant at this patricidal conduct, applied to 
France for aid. 18a7 Blackw. Mag. XX11. 613 They acted 
in the most wild, unconstitutional, and patricidal manner. 

Patricide) (px'trissid). rare. [f L. type 
*patricida, {. L. patr-em father + -cida killer, in 
Most cases a later alteration or MS. variant of 
fart-, parricida PaRRicivE, associating the word 
more explicitly with pater, patrem father (or, some- 
times, with Jafria). 

In one lace, Cicero De Domo 10 § 28, where the word is 
conjoined with /rdtricida, soréricida, Miiller’s text keeps 
batrictda, which occurs in x MS., while 3 have parricida.] 

A imurderer of a father (or of some one so re- 
garded); = Parricipe 1. 

1593 R. Haavev Philad. 2 We cannot thinke that Brute 
Wasa patricide, 1624 Haywoop Gunaié. ix. 436 Touching 
Patricides, Solon ,.made no law to punish such, as thinking 
it not to be possible in nature to produce such a monster. 
1649 Oxmonp Let. to Col. Fones in Alilton's Wks. (1851) H1. 
543 They have..murthered Gods Anointed, and our King, 
not as heretofore some Patricides have done, to make room 
for some Usurper. 1694 Motreux Aadelais rv. lili. (1737) 
219 Worse than Patricides, * 

Pa‘tricide 2. rare. ad. L. type *patricidium, 
after prec.: sce -ctpE2.J The action of killing 
pees et = PARRICIDE 2, 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis ut. iii. 156 My Father 
+-should dic hy my pareve. 1665 J. Weaa Stone-Heng 
(1725) 217 Patricide, Matricide and Regicide. 1707 Lp, 
Betuaven Sp. Union w, Enel. Patricide is worse than 
Parricide. 90a B. Kipp IWest. Civilis, vii. 236 Their patri- 
cides, fratricides, and murders, 

b. atérib. (In quot. associated with patria father- 
land: ef, Patricipat.) 

igor V. Amer. Reo. Feb. 212 That .. they shontd have.. 
covered their conntry with insults, while her sons were ex 
Posed to the jee c bullets. This patricide policy will 
appear unpardonab ¢ in the eyes of future generations, 

t Patrick. Oés. [From the Christian name 
Patricks, Patricius, name of the patron saint 
of Ireland. Cf Paddy, Yat.J An Irish coin of the 


value of a halfpenny, enrrent in the 17th century. 
pias Cal. St. Papers Dom. 160 The priest says ies, 
for which he demands and receives from all the communicants 
4 Patricks which makes 21. English. 1688 R. Houme 
Armoury 1m 30/2 A Patrick of Ireland .. worth an half 
beer +-was Coined in the time of King Chartes the Second 


Patrick, Se. and dial. variant of Parrrince, 
Patrico (peetrike). Vagabonds’ Cant. Also 6 
(patriareh-co), pater-, patter-, patring cove. 
First element uncertain: 2 pater or paler +Co?, 
jad.) A priest or parson ; esp. a hedge-priest. 
19758? He Way to Sfyttel Hous 1047 in Hazt. Z. P. P. 
+ 69 The patryng cone in the darkman cace, 1561 


[ad. med.L. patri- | 
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Awoetay Frat, Vacad. 6 A Patriarke Co doth make mari- 
ages [etc.. 1567 Hagman Caveat xv. 60 For as much as 
these two names, a Iarkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old 
briefe of vacabonds,.. There isa Patrico,and nota Patriarcho. 
1614 B, Jonson Barth. Fair i. vi, You are the Patrico, are 
you? the patriarch of the cut-purses? 1641 Brome Foviall 
Crew iv. ii, Where's the old Patrico, our Priest, my Ghostly 
Vather? 1783 Gentl, Dfag. LI. 16 Patrico, or patercove,.. 
stroling priests that ep under a hedge, 1887 Lytton 
Pelhane \xxx, My idea at the moment was to disguise myself 
in the dress of the pater cove. a 1875 in C. Kingsley’s Life 
& Lett. xxviii. (1879) IL. 347 The gipsies of Eversley Com. 
mon .. used to catl him (Kingsley] their ‘ Patrico-rai’ (their 
Priest King). , 

Patridge, dial. form of Parrripce. 

+ Pa‘trie. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. patrie, ad, L. 
patria fatherland, prop. fem. of pairius adj., of 
one's father, paternal (se. ¢erva), f. patr-em father.] 
Fatherland, native country, 

1589 Jas. 1 in Keg. Privy Council Scot. \V. 427,1 could 
have abstenit langair oor the weill of my patrie could have 
permitted. : , . 

Patrimonial (pztriméwniil), @ [ad L. 
patrimoniat-is, f. pairimdnium ; see next and -AL. 
Cf. F. patrimonial (in Palsgr. 1§30).] Pertaining 
to or constituting a patrimony; inherited from 
ancestors ; hereditary. 

1530 Patscr, 320/1 Patrymonyall, belongyng to a mannes 
enherytaunce or patrymony, patrimonial 1640 Consid. 
touching Ch, af Eng. 17 Their Office is etective and for life, 
and not patrimoniall or hereditary. 1788 Gispon Decl. & F. 
ixi. (1860) 111. 550 Their patrimoniat estates were mortgaged 
orsold. 1863 J. G. Muarny Comm. Gen. xlvii. aa The sur- 
render of their patrimonial rights. , 

Hence Patrimovnially aav., in the way of patri- 
mony, hereditarily, by inheritance from a father. 

1641 Eart Mono. tr. Brondi’s Civil Warres v. 125 All.. 
which did patrimonially belong to him in Anion and Maine. 
1700 C. Davenant Disc. Grants \ntrod., A distinction be- 
tween what was their own patrimonially, ..and what the 
State had an interest in, 2 

Patrimony (pe‘trimoni), Forms: 4 patre-, 
patrymoyne, patrimoigne, 4-5 -moygne, 4-7 
patrimonie, -ye, 5~ patrimony, (5-7 patry- 
monie, -y). [a. F. patré-, patremoine (12-13th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. patriménium paternal 
estate, patrimony, f. faér-enr father: see -MonyY.] 

1. Property, or an estate, inherited from one’s 
father or ancestors; heritage, inheritance. 

1377 Lanct. P. PL, B. xx. 233 For pei arn poure,.. For 
patrimoigne hem failleth. ¢ 1412 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 
3760 Plato, his patrimoygne and his contree Lefte and for- 
sook, and dwelte in wildernesse, 1513-14 Act 5 len. PI//, 
6. 1. Preamble, ‘Vo recover the Royalme of Frannce his very 
true patrimonye and enheritaunce. 1593 Snaxs. 2 Hen. V/, 
vy. i, 187 To reane the Orphan of his Patrimonie. 1697 
Dayoen Virg. Georg. 111. 534 The Shepherd..with him all 
his Patrimony bears: His Houseand Houshold Gods. 1751 
Jounxson Rartbler No. 153 P 3 The second son of a gentle- 
man, whose patrimony had been wasted. @1854 H. Reep 
Lect. Brit. Poets vii. (1857) 260 He spent his whole patri- 
mony in the hapless cause of his king. i 

b. ¢ransf. The estate or property belonging by 
ancient right to an institution, corporation, or 
class; es. the ancient estate or endowment of 
a church or religious body. Latrimony of St. 
eter, a name for the Papal States, or territory 
formerly held by the Pope in Italy. 

1340 Ayend. ti. Po pet be guodes of holy cherche, be 

tremoyne of Tesn crist despendep ine kueade us. 1486 
1x G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 24 [He] held a grete 
part of the ie a of haly kirk on force, 1582 Reg. 
Prioy Council Scot. WY. 496 The patrimony of ‘the said 
hischoprik. 1601 R. Jounson Ktngd. § Comtntw., (1603) 112 
The patrimony of S. Peter, hedtiewtives to the church by the 
countesse Matilda, 1682 Buanet Rights Princes v. 192 
That the Goods of the Church were the Patrimonies of the 
Poor, 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1. 432 Viterbo, 
Perugia, and the mountainous of St. Peter’s patrimony, 
@ 1862 Buckie Croidis. (18 V. ii. 89 In a really Christian 
land, the patrimony of the Church would be left untonched. 
c. fg. Applied to things (usually immaterial) 
received or ‘inherited’ from ancestors or pre- 
decessors ; ‘heritage’, 

ms&c Muccaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 155 Learning .. 
is the patrimonie to wittie pouertie. 1612 Bainstey Lud. 
Lit, it (1627) 10 To see their children to have the best 
edneation, ..which is the chiefe ic. 1776 ADAM 
Sauata Win. 1. x. 1. (1869) I. 128 The patrimony of a poor 
man lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands, 186 
Livinestone Zambesi xxix. 601 The Gospel, the espec 
i a the poor and the illiterate. 

+2. The fact of inheriting from an ancestor, 
inheritance. Oés. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce iii, It was come to ee by 
inherytannee and by patrymony, ¢1489— Sonsesof Aynton 
xiv, 327, | was crowned Kynge accordynge to the right of 
my patrymonye. a1§33 Lo. Beanees Goll. Bk. Al, Aurel. 
(1546) Dv, The Emperour to inherite the cave by Patri. 
monie. 1580-1 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 364 The 
lands.., pertening to his Majestie in proper patrimony. 

{ Patrin (pextrin). Gipsy Cant. Also erron. 
patteran. [Romany /a‘érin, in Turkish Gipsy 
patrivn, orig. ‘leaf’ (cf. Skr. patra), but now 
known to Eng. Gipsies only m the sense explained.] 
An indication which gipsics leave of the way they 
have travelled, by throwing down handfuls of 
grass or leaves pointing in the direetion taken. — 

1873 Slang Dict., Patterin,a gipsy trail,made by throwing 
downa handful of grass octnct ett: 1876 WHyTE-SIELVILLE 


| thought, O 


PATRIOTESS. 


Katerfelto xi, ‘Your fatrin? What ts that?’ asked m 
lord. ‘The sign that none of our people will pass 4 
noticed.’ 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vude. 1. si, Maybe 
it's the Eipsy $ patteran they oiean, 1879 Encycl, Brit. X. 
617 A handful of grass or leaves,..or some such mark ( atrin, 
‘leaf} ig ed the stragglers of the hand. 1898 Warts: 
Donton Aylwin 71/a I've bin there the last three weeks on 
the patrin-chase, and not a patrin could I find. 

+ Patrinite (pectrinoit). A/i. Obs. [Named 
after E. L. M. Patrin: see -1TE.] An obsolete 
synonym of a. laminar felsite, b. Aikinite. 

1811 Pinkeaton Petralogy 1. 161 note, [t is probably of the 
same nature with patriaite, or laminar felsite, 1896 CHESTER 
Dict. Names Min. 

Patriot (petrift, pet-), sé. (@.) Also 6-7 
-ote. rer patriote (15th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. late L. patridia fellow-couatryman (in St. Greg. 
Lpist, Oth c.), ad, Gr. warpuvrns, f. rétpios of one’s 
fathers, watpls one’s fatherland :.see -or 2.] 

+1. A fellow-countryman, compatriot. Obs. rare. 

1596 Lamaaaor Perand. Kent (ed. 2) 246 Tenham..where 
our honest patriote Richard Harrys. .planted..the sweete 
Cherry. 611 Coter., Hatriote, a patriote, ones countrey- 
man, 1629 H. Buaton Yruth's Triumph a85 Uf hee.. finde 
. Kinde vsage of the natiues and patriots of the country. 

2. One who disinterestedly or self-sacrificingly 
exerts himself ta promote the wellbeing of his 
country; ‘one whose ruling passion is the love of 
his country’ (J.); one who maintains and defends 
his country’s freedom or rights. 

In this use, at first, as in French (sce Littré), with ‘good ¢ 
‘true’, worthy ', or other commendatory adjective: cf. “good 
citizen. ‘Patriot* for ‘good patriot” is rare before 1680. 
At that time often applied to one who supported the rights 
of the country against the King and court. 

1605 B. Joxson Volpone tv. i, Such as were known 
patriots, Sound lovers of their country. 1611 Biave 7'ravnsé, 
Pref, 8 Was Catiline therefore an honest man, or a good 
Patriot? 21642 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. it. (1642) 147 
Nehemias, a true and faithfull Patriot. a 1643 Lo. FatK- 
Lano, ete. dafailidility (1646) 176 The Catholiques were 
knowne good Patriots under our former Kings. 1699 Devorn 
To. J. Driden 171 A patriot both the King and Country 
serves, Prerogative ercieruicee preserves. 1706 Puitttes, 
fatriot, a Father of his Country, a great Benefactor to the 
Publick. 1716 Pore Efit. on Trumbals An honest Courtier, 
yet a Patriot too, Just to his Prince, and to his Country 
true. 1738 Grovea Leonidas t. 262 So spake the patriot, 
and his heart o'erflow'd. 1750 Berxe.uy Patriots § 24 
A patriot is one who heartily wisheth the public prosperity, 
and doth..also study and endeavour to promote it. 1814 
Scort Ld. As us. xxvii, His was the patriot’s burning 

Freedom’s battle bravely fought. 1855 Parsco1r 
PRItp Lf, Lu. x, 255 A band of patriots ready to do battle 
for the liberties of their country. 

b. The name has been at various times borne or 
assumed by persons or parties whose claim to it 
has been disputed, denied, or ridiculed by others. 
Wence the name itself fell into discredit in the 
earlier half of the 18th c., being used, according to 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ ironically for a factious disturber of 
the government’, So sometimes, at a later date, 
‘Trish Patriot’. 

1644 Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Kings 117 The specious and 
Spurious pretences of our glorious Reformers, and zealous 

atriots today, 1677 G. Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
IV. 42 Encouraged. .by their foresaid patriots, whereof some 
wish the ruin of the Church, and all of them the ruin of my 
Lord Duke. 1681 Daypen Ads. & Achit. 965 Gull'd with a 
Patriots name, whose Modern sense Is one that wou'd hy 
Law supplant his Prince: The Peoples Brave, the Poli- 
licians Tool; Never was Patriot yet, but was a Fool 1771 
Eaat Matmesavay Left, (1870) I. 218 [This country] does 
not wish a war, whatever wicked patriots may endeavour, 
or lying newspapers print. 1780 Cowrer Yad/e-#, 143 A 
band, called patriots for no cause But that they catch at 
popular applause. 1798 Canninc & Fauar New Morality 
113 in Ants. Facobin, A steady patriot of the world alone, The 
friend of every country—but his own, 1827 HaLtam Const. 
Ldist. (1843) LL 405 1833 Macauray &ss., 74. Walpole 
(1865) I, a84/1 The name of Nol had become [e 1744] a 
by-word of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exaggerated 
weed he said that..the most popular declaration which a 
candidate could make on the hustings was that he had never 
been and never would bea patriot. 1888 Zines 17 Aug. 7/2 
Much to his credit, he refused to interfere in favour of the 
Irish patriots, a “ ss 

q/¢. Erron. (with of or possessive) as if = lover, 
devotee, npholder (? confused with Aaron). ? Obs. 

163 WEEVEa Anc, Fur, Alon. 440 A carefull Patriot of 
the State. 1633 Paynna Histriomastix 3 Adulterers, 
Whore-masters, Whores, &c. are the greatest Patriots,.. fre. 
quenters, upholders of these lascivious Stage-playes. /bid, 
826 Advancers and chiefest patriots an ropes of 
Monarchy. 1641 H. L’Estaanca God's Sadéath Ep, Ded. 
Aiijb, The Truth which it professeth witl gain it some 
measure of acceptance with so profest a Patriot of Truth. 

B. attrid. or as adj. That is, or has the character 
of, a patriot; belonging to or characteristic of 
a patriot ; patriotic. . ‘ 

1732 J. Haumonp Love Elegies xiv, My Patriot Breast a 
no! i Warmth shall feel. 1738-49 Bowtncueoxe (tit/e) 
Letters, On the Spirit of Patriotism: onthe Idea of a Patriot 
King. 1759 Ditwortn /ofe 95 So truly patriot an_attach- 
meat to the ram faa eee of ae Engtand. eee 
Class. Tour (1821) 1. iv. 163 The same patri se 
that prin 2 ancient Romans. 1896 flarfer’s 
Mag. XC. 261/2 The growing activity of the German 
patriot guerilla. , i 

Pa triotess, rare. [See-Ess.] A female patriot. 

Cagiva Fr, Rev. Wry. ix, A Patriot (or some Say, ne 
was a Patriotess, aud indeed the truth is —- 


PATRIOTIC. 
1894 Daily News 12 June 5/4 The inevitable ‘ patriotesses’ 


«were present. 
Patriotic (patrigtik, pet-), a [ad. late L. 


patridtic-us (Cassiodorns), a. Gr. marpiorin-ds, f. 
narparns ParRioT: see -Ic. Ch. F. patriotique 
(Rabelais, 16thc.).] 

+1. Of or belonging to one’s country. Ods. 

1653 Urnquiaat Rabelais u, vi. 31 Whilest we prestolate 
the coming of the Tabellaries from the Penates and patri- 
otick Lares [F. dares patriotiqgues). . 

2. Having the character of a patriot; worthy or 
characteristic of a patriot; marked by devotion to 
the wellbeing or interests of one’s country. 

1757 Herald No. 6 (1758) I. 82 Dastardy ! in not daring to 
hazard..a patriotic service to their king and country. 1771 
Jounson Falklana’s Isl, Wks. X. ed During the protector. 
ship of Cromwell, a time of which the patriotick tribes still 
more ardently desire the return. 1774 — Patriot ibid, 88 
By the howling of patriotick rage, the nation was for a time 
exasperated to such madness, that [etc.]. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
tineau Charmed Sea i, 3 The exiles uplifted one of the 
patriotic chaunts, 1867 Smites Huguenots Eng. v. (1880) 85 
I'he threatened invasion of England .. roused the patriotic 
feeling of all classes. 1868 Freeman Nori. Cong. II. vit. 79 
The predominance of the patriotic party. ; 

b. quasi-sé.in 2/7, Patriotic songs or utterances. 


nonce-use. (Ch herotcs.) 

1899 F. Harrison Zensyson, etc. 1. 48 A real lover of high 
poetry.. can take delight in.. the patriotics of Burns, the 
war-songs of Campbell. 

So Patrio'tical a. (rare) = prec. ; hence Patri- 
o'tically adv., in a patriotic manner. 

1691 Woon Ath, Oxon. Il. 179 Speeches .. against the 
Bishops were much applauded among the patriotical Party. 
1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii, Wks. VIM. 277 The opposi- 
tion, whether patriotieally or factiousl y, contending that the 
ministers had been oblivious of the national glory. 1821 
Blackw, Mag. 1X. 63 Like patriotical folks, all for the good 
of their country. 1884 Sir H. James in Law imes 122/1 
‘This sacrifice, which had been so patriotically made. 1898 
19th Cent. Apr. 523 The so-called patriotical assumption, that 
France can never be in the wrong. 

Patriotism (pé'tri>tiz’m, peet-), [f. Patriot 
+-1sM: cf. F. patriotisme (1750 in Iatz.-Darm.).] 
The character or passion of a patriot ; love of or 
zealous devotion to one’s own country. Sometimcs 


ironically: see Patriot 2 b. 

Local patriotism, Aevotion to the wellbeing of one's own 
locality, as distinct from that of the country or nation. 

1926 Baicey (ed. 3), Patriotism, the acting like a Father 
to his Country, public Spiritedness, 1738 Bouincsroke 
Patriot, ii. (1749) 100 Patriotism must he founded in great 
principles, and supported hy great virtues. 1750 BERKELEY 
(fstée) Maxims concerning Patriotism. 7ééd. § 2 Being loud 
and vehement either against a court, or for a conrt, is no proof 
of patriotism. 1775 JouNson in Boswell 7 Apr., Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel, 1815 Expminstone Ace. 
Caubul (1842) 1. 255 He... continued his exertions with the 
courage and patriotism ofa Wallace. 1836 Hor. Smit Tin 
Trump. (1876) 270 Patriotism—too often the hatred of other 
countries disguised as the love of onr own. 1871 FREEMAN 
Norm. cig V. xviii. 146 It shows the strength of Jocal, asdis- 
tinguished from national, patriotism ;..the ideas of municipal 
freedom which were growing up. 

t+Pa‘triotly, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Patriot + 
-LYT.] Of the nature of, or characteristic of, a 
patriot; patriotic. 

69x T. Hlate] Ace, New Invent. p. titi, Some such 
Patriotly Hero, /d/d. p. lix, To account it a Patriotly thing 
to promote its preservation. 

+ Pa-triotship. Obs. rare—°. [Sce -sutr.] 

1727 Battey vol. 11, Patriotshif, Office, Dignity, or 
Quality of a Patriot. 

Patripassian (petripe'sian), sd. anda. Ch. 
ffist. iso 8 erron. patro-. [ad. late L. (4the.) 
patripassian-us, f. pater, patri» father + passes 
having suffered: so mod.F. Patripassien.] 

A. sb. One who held, as certain early heretics, 
that God the Father snffered with or in the person 
of the Son for the redemption of man. 

1579 Fuorxe Heskins's Part. 61 Vnlesse M. Heskins wilt 
be a Sabellian and a Patripassian, to confound the persons 
of the Godhead, and say, that God the father, yea, the whole 
Trinitie is likewise transubstantiated in the Sacrament. 1701 
tr. Le Clere's Print. Fathers (1702) 318 The Patripassians, 
or Disciples of Noétus,. . distinguished no Hypostases in the 
Deity, and .. maintained that the Father fad suffered as 
wellasthe Son. 1831-3 E. Burton Evel, list, xxi (1845) 
454 The doctrine of Praxeas .. must lead us to believe that 
the Father himself was born of the Virgin Mary, that he 
suffered on the Cross.., The name of Patripassians was given 
to Se who held this belief. a 

. adj. Belonging to, or involving the doctrine 
of, the Patripassians. 

4727-41 Cuamuers Cycé. s.v., The Patripassian heresy was 
first broached hy Praxeas ..at the beginning of the third 
century, 1882 Cave & Banxs tr. Dorner's Chr. Doctr. 209 
Even the Patripassian mode of thought had something 
attractive, because it, at any rate, comprehended the presence 
of God himself in Christ. 3 

Hence Patripa‘ssianism, the doctrine of the 
Patripassians; Patripa’ssianly adv., in the way 
of Patripassianism. 

31847 Buen tr. Hagenbach’s /tist. Docty. 1. 49 Praxeas.. 
being charged by Tertullian with Patripassianism, 1876 
A. Prommer tr. Déollinger’s Hippolytus & Call ww. 268 A 
little while ago she [the Church] was in general Patripas- 
sianly disposed. 

Patrist (pa'trist, pz‘t-). rare—°. [prob. a 
back-formation from next, as if f£. Gr. warp- father 


eee 


560 


+ -18T.] One versed in the lives or writings of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). . 

Patristic (pitristik), 2.andsd. [mod.f.,as if 
from patrist, patrism (f. L. patr-, Gr. warp- father) 
+-Ic: cf.mod.F, patristique (neologism in Littré, 
1875), Ger. patristisch (Engelhardt 1822).] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the study of the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, as in patristic 
learning or scholarship, b. hence, loosely, of or per- 
taining to the Fathers themselves, or their writings, 
as in patristic works, writings, doctrines. 

@ 1837-9 Hactam f/ést, Lit, 11. 1 it. § 9. 404 Theological 
controversy..hecame..more patristic, that is, appealing to 
the testimonies of the fathers. 1844 GLaostoxr Glean. V. 
xxiv. 99 A diligent student and _a master of patristic learning. 

b. REA GreEN Short (list, iii. § 1. 113 ‘The chief works of 
Latin Literature, patristic or classical. 1875 Scrivener Lect. 
Text N. Test, 10 Since each primitive version was first 
made, or each Patristic work first published. 1885 Cronp 
Myths & Dr. ix. 202 A doctrine. .due to Patristic theories 
chee souls. A 

B. sé. 1. Astudent or adherent of the doctrines 
or opinions of the Fathers. 

1842 G.S. Farner /’rov. Lett. (1844) 11. 149 The .. system 
of the schoolmen.. was. .opposed hy the old-fashioned Bibli- 
cists and Patristics. ‘ 

2. pl. The study of the lives, writings, or doctrines 
of the Fathers. [Ger. patristié (1846 in Brock- 
haus Convers. Lex.), F. patristique.] 

1847 [see Patrotocy] 1882-3 Sctuare Eneyel, Relig. 
Knowl. V1, 1765 Patristics and Patrotogy are the names of 
that department of theology:..concerning the lives, writings, 
and theologicat doctrines of the Church Fathers. 

Hence Patristical a. = Patuistic a. (hence 
Patri‘stically adv., Patri‘sticalness) ; Patri‘sti- 
oism (-siz’m), properly, a system founded upon 


the study of the Fathers; loosely, the doctrine or 


mode of thought of the Fathers themselves, 


183: J. H. Newman Leéé. (1891) 1. 251, I have... received 
a..present of books, .consisting of thirty-six volumes of the | 


Fathers ;.. 1am now set up in the “patristical line. 1837-9 
Hattam /fist. Lit, 1. ii. §27 Chillingworth was..a man 
versed in patristical learning. 1849 Cureton Corpus Ignat. 
291 ‘O Adéyos @eds, so frequently occurring in the earliest 
Patristical writing, a@ 1855 J 
Early Fathers Ser. 1. i. (1857) 6 Consistent with ancient 
patristical precedent. 1882 hats *Patristically, in a 
patristic manner. 1836 Pusey Let. fo Newnan in Liddon 
Life (1893) 1. xviit. 421 ‘There is a good deal of close argu- 
ment from the text of Scripture: no imaginativeness, or 
*patristicalness. 1854 Drarer Jutell, Devel. Enrope x. 1. 
305 “Patristicism, or the science of the Fathers, was thus 
essentially founded on the principle that the Seriptures con- 
tain all knowledge permitted to man. | 1899 ‘Speaker jo Dec 
338/2 High-pitched devotional patristicism. 

Patriz (pétriks). Also patrice. Pl. patrices. 
[mod, f. L. pater, patr- father, as a correlative 
term to matrix; in Ger. patrize (Brockhaus 
Convers. Lex. 1846).] A die, punch, or pattern 
used to form matrices in type-fonnding, etc. 

1883 Z/mes 24 Mar. 12 First deed a model in wax or 
clay, and then cutting a similar modet in relief in steel, 
which is hardened and tempered, and is known as the hub 
or patrice,..1f an article has to be reproduced, it furnishes 
itself the model from which a patrice is made in cast iron. 
1885 Afanch, Exant. 22 June 5/7 The edges are filed off, 
and the patrix removed from the matrix. 

+ Pa‘trizate, v. Obs. rave. Also 7 -issate. 
[f. L. patrizdt-, ppl. stem of patrizdre, in cl. L. 
patrissare to act like or take after one’s father, as 
if from a Gr. type *narpi(ew (the actual Gr. being 
mar pacev).] utr. To take after, imitate, or follow 
the example of, one’s father (or ancestors). 

1623 Cockearam, Patrissate, to resemble ones father. a 166x 
Futter Worthies, Hartford. (1662) 22 In testimony of his 
trne affection to the dead Father in his living Son..[he] pre- 
sented it to the young Earl, conjuring him, by the cogent 
arguments of example and rule, to patrizate. [1696 M. 
Tenrv Life P. Henry Wks, 1853 11. 6x9/2 Some of the 
branches of the family, who did not Jatrizare, were uneasy 
at his being there.} i 

So + Patriza‘tion, imitation of one’s father or 
ancestors; + Patrize v. = PATRIzaTE. 

@ 1626 W. Sctaten Exp. 4th ch. Rom. (1650) Ep. Ded., 
The Son, .moulded..into the like forme of piety, by a zealous 
*patrization. 1660 WatEanouse Arms & Arm. 32 So did 
they preserve this Memory of their Ancestors, to excite them 
toa patrization. 1624 GEE oot out of Snare xii. 78 His 
worthy (truly *patrizing) Sonne. 1642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts w, (1704) 446/1 They do Patrizize [sfc] and 
follow the steps of their Predecessors. 

+ Patrocinate, v. Ods. [f. L. patracindt-, 
ppl. stem of fatrécinari to patronize, defend, related 
to patron-em Patron. Cf. F. palrociner (1367 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. patrocinare, Pr., Sp., Pg. patro- 
cinar.] trans. To defend, champion, maintain, 
patronize (a cause, etc.), 

1611 Coter., Patrociner,to patrocinate, maintaine, defend, 

rotect, support, vphold. 1647 Jer. Taytoa Lid. Proph. 

p. Ded. 29 Not cald out to patrocinate euery lesse neces- 
sary opinion. @ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais ut. v. 1822 Mrs. 

aTHAN Langreath 111, 290 Oh ! that Thad the eloquence 
of a Cicero..to patrocinate that glorious freedom, 

+ Patrocina‘tion. Ods. rare. [n. of action 
from L, patrécinari: sce pree. and -ATION.] The 
action of supporting, maintaining, or patronizing. 

1640 Br. Hate Lfise, 1. xi. 42 To maintaine our owne 


- Bunt Night Use 


|, attempted to make a Bonefire. 


PATROL. 


Truths, without all feare of the patrocination of Po; ery. 1647 
M. Huoson Div. Right Govt, Ep. Ded. 10 This trifling 
‘Treatise, for the Patrocination whereof I have presumed to 
make my addresses to Your most Sacred Majesty. 

+ Patrocine, sb. Obs. rare. [a. F. patroctne 
(1409 in Godef.), ad. L. patrdcinium patronage, 
protection: see Patrociny.] Protection, patronage; 
= PATROCINY. 

1596 R. Bruce Leé. in Maitland /7ist. Edin. 1. iii. 49 The 
godly Barons had taken on them the Patrocine of the 
Church. 1644 Maxwetn Prerag. Chr. Kings Ep. Ded. 12 
‘The love and zeale which have necessited me to take recourse 
to Your Honours patrocine. 

+Pa-trocine, v, Obs.rare—*. [a.F. patrocin-er, 
or ad. L. patrécind-r7.] = Patrocinate v. 

1680 E. F. Hist. Edw. I (Octavo ed.) 75 When it is.. not 
only vicious and ill affected, but doth patrocine [Foéio ed, 
patronize) and maintain it in others, 

+ Patrociny (pitrysini). Os. fad. L. patra- 
cint-umt patronage, defence, f. patroctndri: see 
PATROCINATE v.] Patronage, protection, defence, 
countenance, support (of a person or cause). 

41450 Mankind (Brandl) 891 Mankynd ys detiueryd by 
my suverall patrocynye. 1529 Wotsey Let. fo Gardener in 
Strype £eel, Mem. 1. App. xxxiit, 92 To take hym and his 
pe causis into your patrocynye and protection. 1589 R. 

oBinson Gold. Mirr, Ep. Ded., That your honour wilt 
vouchsafe to take on you the Patrosinie of this Treatise. 

1629 Keg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 111, 23 Sir Johne.. 
takes upoun him the patrocinie and defence of the said 
James. 1675 Burxer Sern. Roy. Martyr (1710) 47 It gave 
a Patrociny to those Practises. 

Patrogony (patrg'gini). xonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
warhp, warp- father, afier theogony.] A genealogy 
of the Fathers (of the Christian Church). 

1857 J. W. Doxatnson Christian Orthod. 231 The ‘ Book 
of Generations of the Fathers’, a sort of Patrogony. 

| Patroillart. Ods. [OF., also parroni(l)-, 
patrullart, {, patrouil puddle, mud: see PaTrot v] 
Corrupt or ‘ muddled’ language. 

1340 Ayend. 211 Huo pet hit god wyb-onte denocion of 
herte: he spekp to god patroyllart [F. vd priedien patroul- 
fart), ase be ilke pet spckp half englis and half urenss, 

Patrol (pitrd«'l), sb. Also 7-9 patrole, (7 
petrol(i), 8 patrouille, petrouille, -oville, pa- 
drole, patroll, patroul. fa. F. patrouille (1539 
in R. Estienne, 1611 in Cotgr. ‘a still night-watch 
in warre ; faire la patrowille, to be driven to linger, 
and spend his time idly, as one thats forced to 
watch’), vbL sb. from fatroziller: see next. Hence, 
also It. Jattugita, Sp. patrulla, Pg. patruiha; Du. 
patronilie, Ger. patrolle, Da. patrol, Sw. patrill, 
Russ. natpyab parre'/?. In Eng., as app. in some 
of the other langs., the sb. appears before the vb.] 

1. The action of going the rounds of a garrison, 
camp, etc. for the purpose of watching, guarding, 
and checking irregularity or disorder; the peram- 
bulation of a city, town, or district by a police 
constable or detachment of police for the protection 
of life and property. 

1664 Burier Hed. t. iit, 801 These consecrated Geese in 
Orders, .. being then upon Petroll, With noise alone beat 
off the Gaul. 1693 Lutrret. Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 245 His 
majestie has ordered a nightly patrole. 1708 Lond. Gaz 
No. 4419/5 The Dragoons..kept Patroles all Night, @ 17; 
Nortn £-ram, 11. vit. § 98 (1740) 580 The Sherriffs.. r 
the Petroville about the City almost all Night, and no one 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 
& Lugger t v. 91 You are dreading your patrol to-night 
because it is beginning tosnow. 1849 Janes Woodman xv, 
The same vigilant patrol was kept up. 

b. fig. and transf. ’ 

1727-46 Tuomson Summer 1605 Send forth the = 
virtues round the land In hright patrol. 182z Crare Vill. 
Afinstr. 11, 23 The fox is loth to ’gin a long patrole. 1883 
B. Harte Carguinez Woods iti, 61 Mr. Brace had begun 
his fruitless patrol of the main street. 

2. ‘Those that go the rounds’ (J.); a detachment 
of the guard told off for the purposes above men- 
tioned ; also, a police constable, or a detachment 
of such, told off to the beat of a particular district 
for its protection, the prevention of disorder, etc. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist, Cardinals 1. 11. 289 He sends Petrols 
of Souldiers constantly about. 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 
1, Patrouille, or Patroul as we enera it, is 
a Round of Soldiers, to the Number of Five or Six, with 
a Serjeant to command them, 1800 Asiat. Ann, Keg, 
lise. Tr. 229/2 The patrole of the city consists of 12,000 
men, who receive a daily allowance of one fanam each. 1826 
Times 5 Jan., ‘This here man’ (pointing to the patrol), .. 
* has told a false affidavit’. 1868 Regul. § Ord. Aruty ? 903 
Regiments encamped near villages are to send frequent 
patrols into them, toapprehend any Soldiers wha may be there, 

3. A detachment of troops sent out in advance 
of a column, regiment, etc., to reconnoitre the 
country and to gain information of the presence 


and movements of the enemy. A 4 
1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3825/: One of our Parties met with 
their Patrole near Pradella. xz10 /déd. No, 4719/2 Our 
Patrouilles met with two of the Enemy's Parties.. 1 
instr, & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 273 Patroles must examine al 
villages, hollow ways and oeda that lie in the direction 
their march, taking care to reconnoitre from the heights, the 
country helow, 1827 Sourney Hist, Penins. War UW. 513 
The French pushed their patroles of cavalry near the town. 
1853 Stocovenra Aftl, Encycé.s. v., Patrols are alsa sent out 
to gain intelligence of the position and force of an enemy. 


PATROL. 


4, attrib. and Comb., as patrol boat, box, diety, 
flotilla, jacket, tent, vessel; patrol-wagon, U. S. 
(a) a wagon in which the police convey prisoners, 
a prison-van; (8) ‘a light open wagon used by the 
underwriters’ patrol in hastening to fires to protect 
insnted goods’ (Funk 1895). Also PatnoLsan. 

1849 E. E. Nartea Excurs. S. A/rica 11.67 These patrole 
tents.. made of light canvas,.. weighed about ty five 
pounds. 1892 Welsh Rev. 1.724 A solution..would be for 
certain ranges to be kept clear by official patrol boats. 1898 
Westut, Gaz 28 May 1/3 For the protection of her coasts.., 
America will depend mainly upon her monitors and emer- 
gency patrol vessels. 1899 Adlantic Monthly LAXXUL. 
770/1 With clamor of urgent gong, the patrol wagon rounds 
the corner, carrying two policemen. see Westin, Gaz, 
29 Nov. 11/2 Some gendarmes on patrol duty. 

Patrol (pitréul),v. Inf. patrolled, -olling. 
Yorms: 7-8 patroll, 7- patrol, (8 -rouille, -roul, 
8-9 -role). Ng F. patrouill-er, in same sense, 
orig. to paddle or puddle in the mud, altered 
from earlier Jatoutiler ‘to padie, or dable in with 
the feet, to slirre vp and downe, and trouble, 
ot make foule, by stirring’ (Cotgr.): ef. OF. 
patoueil pool, puddle, mire (1473 in Godef.), 
mod.F. dial. patrow?’/ mire; also patouillas ‘a 
plash or puddle’ (Cotgr.), mod.F. dial. patoutllat 
a puddle or pool in the road. The military nse 
(already in Cotgr. in pa/rouille sb.) was prob. at 
lirst a piece of French camp slang, patrolling 
consisting often of tramping throngh mire and 
wet. After its recognition, it passed into most of 
the western langs., Sp. -fatruédlar, Pg. patrulhar, 
It. pattughare; Dn. patroutlleeren, Ger. patrouill-, 
patroliiren, Da. patrollere, Sw. patrallera.] 

I. fntr. ‘To go the rounds in a camp or garrison’ 
(J.), to go on patrol, to act as patrol; to recon- 
noitre as a patrol, b. To traverse on duty a par- 
ticular beat or district as constable or patrolman. 

1691 Lond. Gaz, No, 2702/2 They lay there undiscovered 
till..a Trooper that was Patrolling first saw them, 1701 
foid. No. 3722/1 Several Boats with Soldiers were ordered 
to Patroul on the River. 1709 E. Wagan tr. Cervantes 219 
They..Jeft him to take his rest with Martinez and twelve 
Men to Patrouille about. 1777 Roazatson Hist. Amer. 
11, vit. 284 The appointment of a considerable number 
of persons..to patrole as watchmen during the night. 1832 
W. lavino Adhamébra 11, 57 Numbers of armed guards 
patrolled around them. 1855 Caatyie Affse,, Prinzenraub 
(1857) IV. 360 Patrolled-over by mere irrational monsters, 
1867 Laov Heaserr Crad/e L. viii. 215 Finding the Euro- 
peans on the alert, and the native guard valiantly patrolling 
and shouting out their national war-cries. 

@. transf, and jig. 

1991 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Afagtie & Rodin 17 Leaving 
behind their bodies for rich mould, That pliable from 
form to form patroles, Making fresh houses for new souls. 
x8ar Crane Vill, Alestr. 1. 94 The labouring mice To 
sheltering hedge and wood patrole. 

2. trans, To go over or round (a camp, garrison, 
town, harbour, etc.) for the purpose of watching, 
guarding, or protecting ; to perambulate or traverse 
(a beat or distriet) as constable or patrolman; to 
traverse leisnrely in all direetions. 

1765 R. Rocers Fras. (1883) 80 We were continually 
employed in patrolling the woods between this fort and 
Ticonderoga, 1798 Vrenatan f//usir. Sterne, etc., Eng. 
Hist, 241 A strong hody of horse patroled the streets. 
1822 W. Irvine Braceé. Hall xx. 171 Christy often patrols 
the park with his dogs. rat Manch, Exant. 12 May 5/1 
Armed boats will he provided for patrolling the Nile. 

Hence Patro‘lled f/. a., Patro‘lling vd/. sd. 
and p2/. a. 

1758 Lo. Sackvittr Let, to Ld. Egrentont 1a Oct. (in 
Pearson's Catal, (1900) 68), We have detached Postsall along 
the Lippe, ..and even Patroling Parties as far to our right 
as Bent! eim, 31847 fafantry Alan, (1854) 10) 
indispensable in patrolling. “1887 Paid Mail G. 26 Jan. oft 
A patrolling Loe heard cries for help. 1903 Dazdy 
Chron, 11 Feb. 3/5 A few yards away was the busy and 
patrolled Strand. 

Patrolatry (patrplatri). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
marnp, marp- father +-LATRY.] Worship of, or ex- 
cessive reverence for, the Fathers (of the Church). 
, 1846 Hare Mission Cowsf. (1850) 237 Now that our church 
is threatened with a revival of patrolatry, . notice should be 
drawn to the defects, as well as to the excellences of the 
Fathers. 

Patroller. rare. [f. Parrot v.+-ER1.] One 
on patrolling duty. 

1879 Touacer #oof's Err. xxxviii, 281 He ordered..some 


patroilers to ride up and down the streets and prevent any 
interruption. 


Patrollotism (pitrwlotiz'm), sorce-wa. [repr. 
F, nonce-wd. patroutilotisme, f. patrouille, after 
Patriotisme.| The system of patrols. 

1837 Caaryir Fr, Rev, 1. vu. i, The Caricaturist promul- 
Gateshisemblematic Tablature: Le Patrouillotisme chassant 
fe Patriotisme, Patriotism driven out by Patrollotism. 


Wbid, iti, Sullen is the male heart, repressed by Patrollotism ; 
vehement is the female, irrepressible. 


Patrolman (pitré«lmsn). Also patrolsman. 
Chiefly U.S. A man who is on patrol. Spee. &. 
A police constable attached to a particular beat or 
district of a city or town. 


1879 in Wenster Suppl. 1880 Scribner's Mag. Jan. 32. 
At the beginning of each watch two men set out from ine 


Silence [is] 


561 


Station on patrol duly and follow their beats to the right 
and left respectively natil they meet the patrol-men from 
the adjacent stations. 1893 Steav ¢/ Christ cane to 
Chicago (1894) 266 ‘The nearest patrolman who sees it [a 
fire] hastens to his patrol-box and sends in a fire alarm. 

b. A man told off to watch and inspect a line 
of electric wires, etc., to insare their continaing in 
good order, 4 

18,. Efectric Reo. (U.S.) XVI. 16 (Cent.) The chief line- 
man should..also have charge of the carbon-setters and 
are-patrolmen. 

Patrology (patre'lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. maryp, 
narp- father + -Acyia -Locy. Cf. mod.L. patro- 
fogia (16th c.), F. patrologie (1878 in Dict. Acad.).]} 
The study of the writings of the Fathers (of the 
Charch), patristics ; a treatise on these writings. 

1600 Noatnsrooke Poor Man's Gard. Ep. Ded. 3 May 
rather therefore be called Patrology, then Theology. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. WA. 49 To lay open..the least 
Deformity ., they could discover or search out in the earliest 
Patrology. 1847 Bucu tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr. 1. 7 
note, The distinction made hy some writers, .. between 
Patristics and Patrology, appears to us..unfounded. : 

Hence Patrologie (pztrolgdzik), -ical adys., 


belonging to patrology (whence Patrologico-apo- | 


atolieal @., pertaining to the Apostolic Fathers) ; 
Patro‘logist, one versed in patrology. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit... Pref. 12 The last mention’d 
genuiner kind of Patrologico-Apostolical Epistles. 1716 
fbid, \\, 278 The Patrological Memoirs..of those earliest.. 
Post-Nicen Centuries. /éid. 111. 39 Printed .. by the erudite 
Protestant Patrologists. féfd. 49 Well read in all the 
Patrological Prints. 1890 E. Jounson Rise Chrisiendom 
359 The Basilian and Benedictine patrologic mythology. 

Patron (pétron), sd. Forms: 3-6 patroun, 
4-7 patrone, 5 patorne, 3- patron. [ME. 
patroun, a. OF, patrun (rathe.), patror (13th c.), 
= Pr. padron, padro, Cat. padré, Sp. patron 
(padron), Pg. patrono, It. padrone (+ patrone), ad. 
L. fatron-us protector, defender, patron, deriv. of 
pater, patr-enr father. 

L. patronus had the senses of protector and defender of 
his clients (viz. of individuals, of cities, or provinces); also, 
the former master of a freedman or frecdwoman; an advo- 
cate or defender hefore a court of justice, or, generally, of 
Bny person or cause. In med.L. and Romanic it acquired 
the senses of patron saint, patron or advowee (advocatus) 
of a church, and that of ford or master, in many specific 
connexions ; also that of exemplar, pattern. Most of these 
senses are represented in Eng. pa/ron, but the order in which 


they were taken into Eng. does not correspond to that of | 


their appearance in Latin and Romanic, sense 4, ‘patron of 
achurch ', being the earliest to be adopted. The order here 
followed is one of convenience 3 the chronological order may 
be seen from the quotations. The sense Partean is now 
differentiated in spelling, and is treated as a distinct word.] 
I. Senses connected with ancient L. patrdvezes. 

1. One who stands to another or others in rela- 
tions analogous to those of a father; a lord or 
master; a protector; +alord superior; +a founder 
of a religions order, 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 6 Hit watz Ennias pe athel, & his 
highe kynde, Pat siben depreced prouinces, & patrounes 
hicome Welne3e of al pe wele in pe westiles. ¢ 1380 Wyeur 
IVks. (1880) 285 Also crist & his apostlis techen vs to lyue 
beter panne patrouns of bes newe ordris. 402 Jack 
Upland (Skeat) 1. 33. ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy 
Soe.) 110 ‘ Syr’, she sayd, ‘ye be ower lord, ower patron, 
and ower precedent’. 1590 een FQ. t xit_ 6 Unto 
that doughtie Conquerour they came, And .. Their Lorde 
and Patrone loud did him proclame. 1632 Litncow 
Trav. x. 444 The Patrone of so great a Monarchy. 1652 
Neegouam tr. Sefden's Mare Cl, 25 The Dominion for all 
that remaining to another Patron. 1737 Pore Z/or. Epist. 
i. i. x While you, great Patron of Mankind! sustain The 
balanc'd Work » and open all the Main. 1809 Bawpwen 
Domesday Bk. 41s In these wards there are 77 mansions 
belonging to sokemen who have their own lands in demesne, 
and who may choose a patron where they will. 1838 ‘Tuiet- 
WALL Greece V. 321 Sparta..could not easily bring herself 
to think of the son of Amyntas, as a patron, or a master. 

2. Rom, Antig. One who had mannmitted his 
slave, and who retained legal claims, of a paternal 


nature, upon him as freedman. Also, b. A person 


of distinction who gave his protection and aid to 


a client (see CiiENT 1) in return for certain services. 


Hence used allusively. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comnt. 72, I shoulde gyve an occa. 
sion unto Clientes to offende against their patrones. 1623-34 
Frercuan& Massincen Lover's Progr. v.i, 1t is the client's 
duty To wait upon his patron, 1727-41 Cuamazas Cycé, 
s.v., The principal right which patrons had, was that of 
being the legat heirs of their feetment if they died without 
lawful issue born after their enfranchisement, and intestate. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 260/x Patron and client were not 
permitted tosne at law, or give evidence against one another. 
Originally patricians only could be patrons. 1843 MAcauray 
Lays Anc. Rome, Virginia 78, | wait on Appius Claudius, 
1 waited on his sire: Let him who works the client wrong 
beware the patron’s ire { 

c. Kom, Antig. A defender before a court of 
justice; an advocate, a pleader; hence fig. In 
reference to ancient Greece, used to render mpo- 
orarns, as applied to a citizen under whose pro- 
tection a resident alien (zéromos) placed himself, 
and who transacted legal hasiness for him and was 


responsible to the state for his conduct. 

31387 Trevisa “igen (Rolls) IV. arg Inlius Cesar, Pat was 
his patroun and his vorie,..pleted forhym. 1485 Caxton 
St IWenefr. 14 He shold to them be a patrone in henen, 


PATRON, 


1613, Puncnas Pilgrimage 1, vi. 25 Conscience as a 
Witnesse, Patroo, or Judge within us, accuseth, excuseth, 
condemneth, or absolveth. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 219 On 
mans behalf Patron or Intercessor none appeerd. 1875 
Wootsev dutrod. futernat. Law (1879) § 67 At Athens., 
domiciled strangers—suelaci,—.. needed a patron for the 
transaction of legal business. 

3. ‘One who countenances, supports, or protects’ 
(J.) ; one who takes vader his favour and protec- 
tion, or lends his influential support to advance 
the interests of, some person, cause, institntion, art, 
or undertaking ; sfec. in 17th and 18th ec. the person 
who accepted the dedication of a book. (Always 
implying something of the superior relation of the 
wealthy or powerful Koman patron to his client.) 
Now a chief sense, 

1377 Laxct. #. Pe. B. xt. 227 Ac kynde..is be pyes 

atroun and putteth it in hire ere, ¢1380 Wyerir ded. 

Vhs, WW. a54 Pe world is his patroun, and fe fadir of pryde 
also. 14.. Pundale's I7és. (Wagner) 2159, | was some tyme 
thy patroun fre, To whom thou shuldest buxsum be. 2500-20 
Donaar Poems lili. 13 Off sic hie feistis of saintis in glorie, 
--Quhair lordis war patrones, oft I sang thame Caritas pro 
Det amore. 15368 Grarton Chron. 11. 770 As though God 
and Saint Peter were the Patrones af vagracious liuyng, 
1605 Bacon Adv. Leari.t. iii. §9 Books (such as are worthy 
the name of books) ought to have no patrons but truth and 
reason. 1735 Pore /?red. Sat. 249 May some choice patron 
hless each grey-goose quill! 1749 Jounson Van. s/n. 
{Wishes 160 There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 

oil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 1847 ‘Tennyson 
Princ, Concl. 88 A great broad-shoulder'd genial English- 
man,..A patron of some thirty charities. 1853 J. H. New. 
MAN /Jist, S&, (1873) 11.1. iv. 213 Kings..at various periods 
have been most effective patrons of art and science. 

fig. ¢1760 Smottett Ode to Sleep 2 Soft Sleep..Sweet 
patron of the peaceful hour. i 

b. Asnpporter, upholder, advocate, or champion 
of a theory or doctrine. Now rare. 

1573 G. Haavey Letter.d&, (Camden) 10, I was a great and 
continual patron of paradoxis. 1668 Cucrerrer & Core 
Barthol. Anat. i, vi. 103 Patrons and favourers of the cir- 
cular motion of the blood, as Harvey. 1705 STaNnore 
Paraphr. U1. 424 Those very Epistles, where the main 
Strength of the Patrons for a naked and unfruitful Faith is 
supposed to lye. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bridle 4z This 
fancy has had some patrons before you. Z 

ce. One who countenances or supports 2 practice, 
a form of sport, an institution, or the like. Also 
(in tradesmen’s language), One who supports with 
his custom a commercial undertaking, a shop, 
store, etc.; 1 regular customer; one who uses or 
frequeats any institution or place of resort. 

1605 B. Jonson Iolfene tu. i, [Volpone, disguised as a 
mountebank Doctor addressing the crowd gathered before 
him] Most noble gentlemen, and my worthy patrons! 1891 
Falkirk Herald 18 Jul v/s The Proprietor. .thanks his 
Patrons for the support they have extended to him for the 
past rr years, A/od. A great paren of the turf and the prize« 
ting. ‘The patrons of the public-house, the gin-shop, etc. 


TI. Senses arising in mcdizeval Latin. 

4. One who holds the right of presentation to 
an ecclesiastical benefice; the holder of the advow- 
son: so called from his original function of advo- 
cate and defender: see ADVOCATE 2, ADYOWEE 2. 


(The earliest sense in Eng. use.) 

[1278 Rolls of Parit. 1. sft Les eyres Wauter Ledet sunt 
verres patrons de ladite Egtise.) ¢xjoo eke? (Percy Soc.) 
57o And that he, other the patroun, furst the 3ift 3eve. 
¢31325 Poewt Times Edw. ?] 56 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 6 
Sone so a parsoun is ded and in eorthe i-don, Thanpe shal 
the patroun have siftes anon. 1393 Laxct. P. Pi. C. v1. 78 
Popes and patrones poure gentil blod refuseb, a1ggo Ant. 
de ta Tour (1868) 42 he knight was lorde and patron of the 
chirche. 1583 Banincton Coztmandin. To Gentlem. Eng. 
(1590) Fach, Tes should defend and tender the estate of 
the Churches whereof they bee patrons. 1616 R. C. Times’ 
Whistle wv. 1357 Lawes danger to prevent, The patron with 
the parson will indent That he shall have the living. 1766 
Buackstoxe Com. U1. xviii. 276 The right of presentation 
to a church accrues to the ordinary by neglect of the patron 
to present, 1861 W. Bety Dict, Law Scots. s. v. Patronage, 
lt would appear that patrons were originally merely the 
guardians of the temporal property of particular churches. 
1878 Stusas Consé. Hist, xix. I. 311 In 1253..he [Innocent 
IV) recognized in the fullest way the rights of patrons, and 
undertook to abstain from all usurped provisions. 

5. ‘A guardian saint’ (J.) 5 the special tutelary 
saint of a person, place, conntry, craft, or instita- 
tion. (Now usnally Fatron saint: see 12 ¢.) 

¢1380 Wyciir Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 73 Neiber bei make 
Baptist ne Jesus Crist ber patroun. 1511 Guytroane Pidgr, 
(Camden) 11 Many relyques, as the hed and the arme of 
seynt Blase, which is there patron, 1560 Dats tr. Sleidane's 
Cont2, 437 b, S. James the Patrone of Spain. 1646 Caasnaw 
Deo Nostra (1652) 196 Ah, then, poor soul] what wilt thou 
say? And to what patron choose to pray?_ 1718 Free-thinker 


No. 16 4 Saint Nicholas is the great Patron of Mariners. 
1828 K. Dicay Sroadst. Hon. (1846) Ul. Taneredus 89 


[St. George} was the patron of England as early as the time 


.of Richard I. He is also patron of Malta, of Genoa, of 


Valentia and Arragon. . 
+b. A tutelary (pagan) divinity. Ods. 

61374 Cnaucer Axed & Arc. 4 You fiers god of armes Mars 
the rede That.. Honured art as patron of that place. Birds 
Deyven neid xu. §96 Then to the patron of his art he 
(the physician lapis] pray‘d. a 

+o. ellipt, for patron day (see 11): = PATTERN 
sh, 12. Obs. 

. Heaney Jusula Sanct. ef Doctor. 82 A holy well 

wee z ‘patron’ was formerly held on the last Sundzy of 


July. G 


PATRON. 


III. Senses repr. modern Romanic uses. 

(=It. padrone, pairone, Sp. patron, padron, F. patron.) 
Cé. Pavaone, PATaoon 2-3. 

6. The captain or master of a galley, or of a 
coasting vessel in the Mediterranean; also, the 
steersman of a longboat. Now rare. . 

[1392-3 Zari Derby's Exp. (Camden) 232 Item pro vino 
..empto per manus Johannis Payn in galeia de Gilberto 
famulo patroni.) 14.. in Afist. Coll. Citizen Londo (Cam- 
den) 115 Certayne lordys en whithe carykys of, Gene, 
..and toke iiij of..them and hyr ne 1484 CAXTON 
Fadtes of Poge ix, Ther wasa carryk of Jene ..of the whiche 
carrick the patrone bare in his sheld painted an oxe hede. 
1568 Gaarron Chron, I. 464 Three of the greatest Caricks 
with their patrones, and Monsire Iaques de Burbon their 
Admirall were taken. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1066/3 These 

articulars,..come from Naples, brought thither hy the 

Patron of a Felucca. Hig Coe Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Patron 
..is a name given in the Mediterranean, to the person who 
commands the vessel and seamen ; sometimes to the person 
who steers it. 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. ii. 294 How! did 
you say the patron ofa galley? A . 

+b. Extended to the captain of an ancient ship. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii. 95 Eneas .. called to bym all 
the patrons & all the maystres of the shipes. 1513 Doucias 
Eneis v. iv. 5 That the patrone Gyas, amyd the flude,.. 
Callis on his steris man, hait Mencit by name. . Z 

+7. A master or owner of slaves or captives (in 
the Levant and Barbary states). Ods. 

1628 Dicsy Joy. Medit. (1868) 19 [They] gane me leaue to 
carrie away all the English captives that remained here 
(which were near 50), paying onely the maney they cost vnto 
their patrones. 1697 tr. C'fess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 227 
Ileretofore ..a Patron might have killed his Slave as_he 
might have killed his Dog. 1719 De For Crusce 1, ii, My 
new patron or master had taken me home to his house. | 

|| 8. The host or landlord of an inn (ia Spain): 
ef. Paproxe d. 

1878 Lavy Brassuy Voy, Sunbeam x. 170 [They] carried it 
to the inn, where I had to explain to the faéron, in my best 
Spanish, that we wanted a carriage to go to the baths. 

IV. Applied to things. 

+9. The carlier form of the word PaTrern, q.v. 
for illustrations of this form. Ods. (in this spelling). 

+10. A case for holding pistol-cartridges; sce 
quot. 1834. (F. patron, patronne.) Also, A car- 
tridge (Ger. patrone). Obs. exc. fist. 

1683 Ste J. Tuaner Pallas Armata 173_All Horse-men 
should always have the charges of their Pistols ready in 
Patrons, the Powder made up compactly in Paper, and the 
Ball tyed to it with a piece of Packthred. /d/d. 176 He 
hath no more to do hut to bite of n little of the Paper of his 
Patron. 1834 Penny Cycl. IL. 3753/2 The Patron was an 
upright semi-cylindrical box of steel, with a cover moving 
on a hinge, filled with a block of wood with five perforations 
to hold as many pistol-cartridges. 1850 Fairno.t Cost, Lug. 
(ed. 2) Gloss. 1862 Cat, Spee. Hah, S. Kens. No. 473122 Steel 
patron for holding cartridges, with embossed figures in front. 

ixteenth century. Leather patron, with stee] mountings 
and cover, and ball bag attached. Seventeenth century. 

V. attrib, and Comb. 

LL. atirib., as patron business, -worship; patron 
call (Sc), see quot.; patron day, the day of a 
patron saint, esp. in Ireland; see PATTERN sd. 123 
+ patrontashe A/i/, [Du. patroontasch, Ger. patra- 
nentasche), a cartridge-case or ammunition-pouch. 

1825-80 Jameson, *Patvon-cail, the patronage of a church, 
the right of presentation, 1710 Luttaete Bites Kei. (1857) 
VI. 599 In the act..is a clause against papists frequent- 
ing their saints wells on particular *patron days. 1841 S.C. 
Hatt Jreland 1.280 The patron-day .. attracts crowds of 
visitors, 1 Acts Parl, Scot. (1822) YX. 30/2 Money was 
given .. for buying baggenots and *patrontashes to ther 
Captaines of every, SAT ah 1818 Bentitam Ch. Eng. 280 
Not only in the line of public service, but in every other 
line, even in the line of *Patron-worship, will exertions cease. 

12; Tn apposilive construction or combination : 
often equivalent to an adj. a. That is a patron. 

1781 Cowpea Hoge 414 Just made fifth chaplain of his 
patron lord. 

b. Tuatelary, as patron deity, god, martyr, etc. 

1700 Davven Pal. § Arc. 11. 561 The bloody colours of 
his patron god. 1726 Pore Odyss. xix. 468 Wendes his 
Patron-god, those gifts bestow'd. 1869 Lucky Europ, ‘Mor. 
(1877) I. iii. 464 Almost every hamlet soon required a patron 


martyr and a local legend. 1895 Sayce Egypt of Heébr. 
Herodotos 122 Its [Thebes] patron-deity i yi 


ce. Patron saint: = sense 5. 

1717 Fenton Ep. T. Laimbard Poems 213 By France the 
Genius of the Fight confest, For which our Patron-Saint 
adorns his Breast. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
J, 176 The festival of Justus, the patron saint, had attracted 
crowds to the village. fransf 1856 Emeason Eng. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 50 Sir Philip Sidney is one of the 
patron saints of England. 

Patron, v. rare. [cf. mod.F. patronuer, 
med.L. and It. patronare, f. L. patrénus Patron.) 
trans, To act as patron to, to champion or favour 
as a patron; to patronize. 

¢1624 Cuarman Batrachom. xxii, This Dedication calls 
no greatness, then, To patron this greatness-creating pen. 
1643 Sia ‘T. Baowne Kelig. Med. u. § 3 Wiser Princes 
Patron the Arts, 1661 Granvicn Van, Dogut. 186, }..am 
not likely to Patron them. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. xiv, 
Why am I to be patroned and patronessed as if the patrons 
and patronesses treated me ? 

Patronage (pe'trinédz), sd. [a. F. patronage 
(14th ce. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. fatrouaggio, in 
med.L. fatrondticum, -agium, f. L. patrdu-us 
Patron: see -aGe.] The office or action of a 
Patron; in various senses of the word. , 
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1. Eccl. The right of presenting a qualified person 
to an ecclesiastical benefice ; advowson, poe 
the protection and defence of the rights of a church, 
which carried with it the right of presentation. 

x4ta in Laing Charters (1899) 24 He..sal noth iniure na 
disese the place throuch na titil of patronage bot as it is 
granttit..in this indenture. 1513-14 Act 5 Hen. VE//, c. 23 
§2 The said Erle .. {shall] have and enleye alland singler 
Advousons and Patronages of Churches. 1578-9 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. V1. 99 The patronage of the said 
hischoprik of Glasgow. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) s.v., Lay 
Patronage ..is a right attach’d to the person cither as 
founder, or heir of the founder; or as possessor of the 
see to which the pntronage is annexed, and is cither veal 
or fersonal, 178a Prestiry Corrupt, Chr. Il. x. 246 
Patronage was introduced in the fourth century. 1876 Fare- 
man Wore. Cong. V. xxiv. sor In either case, patronage 
involved, what in later times has come to be its whole sub- 
stance, a right of nominution. 1883 Chambers’ Encyel. VIL. 
328/2 By an act_of parliament in 1874, patronage was 
abolished [in the Church of Scotland]. omit 

2. Guardianship, tutelary care, as of a divinity 
ora saint. arch. or Obs. 

158a Stanynuast Z2ncis nu. (Arb.) 49 And so to bee shielded 
yet agayn with patronage anticque. 1609 Tiere (Douny) 
Gen, x\viii, Como, The ancient Fathers teach the patronage 
and Invocation of Angels. 1702 Anpison Dial. Mledads ii. 
Wks, (Bohn) I, 295 Among the Roman Catholics every 
vessel is recommended to the patronage of some particular 
saint. 1803 Soutney Madoc in Azt. x. 139 His the other 

ile, By whose peculiar power and patronage Aztlan was 
Bie, Mexitli, woman-born. % - . 

3. The action of a patron In giving influential 
support, favour, encouragement, or countenance, 
to a person, institution, work, art, ete. Originally 
implying the action of a superior. 

1553 1. Witson RAct. Ep.(1567) Ajb, 1 therfore commende 
to youre Lordeschy ppes tuition and patronage this traictise 
of Rhethoriqne. 1567 Daaxt /forace Ded. #ijb, Nor any 
thing doth add more estimation to true nobilitye, then 
pennage of learning. 1752 Jounson Handler No. 194? 4 

Ly fears of losing the patronage of the family, 1813 Maa. 
Epcewoatn /’afron. xiv, Obtain for your girls what I call 
the patronage of fashion. 1839 Keicuriny /fist. Eng. II. 
73 Henry's patronage of letters was highly commendable. 
1860 C. Knicut /'of, (Hist. Eng. VI. vii. g1 Thanks to the 
example of the ‘poor author’ who threw the tardy patronage 
of lord Chesterfield in his face. 1866 Gro. Extor J, fol i, 
Harold had gone with the Embassy to Constantinople, 
under the patronage of a high relative, his mother’s cousin. 

b. spec. Protection, defence; protectorship. ? Ods. 

1sg90 Srensen J, Q. 1. viii, 26 Leave unto me thy knights 
last. patronage [7.e. of his dead body]. ¢ 1611 Crarman 
liad \\. 469 Lest, of a father’s patronage, the bulwark 
of all Troy, Thou leav’st him a poor widow's charge. 1706 
Puuturs, Patronage, Protection, Defence. 1844 Tire. 
watt Greece VIII. 369 Without having been able to effect 
anything.. for..the newly expelled Spartan exiles, who had 
likewise reckoned on his patronage. 

+e. Advocacy, countenance, support. Oés. 

1610 A. Witter Hexapla Dan. 114 The multitude of those 
that erre, is no poe for error. 1612 1. Tayton Comm 
Titus ii. 11 This place..rightly interpreted, yeeldeth no 
patronage to that denise of Vniversall election. 1674 Owen 
Holy Spirit (1693) 10 He doth therein undertake our 
Patronage, as our Advocate. 

d, Countenance or favour shown with an air or 
assumption of superiority; patronizing. 

1829 CaatyLe Jfise.(1857) 1.279 A distinct patronage both 
of Providence and the Devil. 1870 Dickens &. Drood ii, 
With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as nearly cocks 
his quaint hat as [etc.]. 1883 Jos. Quincy Figures of Past 
6x If there was a little savor of patronage in the generous 
hospitality she exercised among her simple neighhors, it 
was never regarded as more than a Seton cpa of her 
undoubted claims to precedence. 

e. In commercial or colloquial use; The financial 
support given by customers in making use of any- 
thing established, opened, or offered for the use of 
the public, as a line of conveyances or steamers, 
a hotel, store, shop, or the like. 

1804 dun, Rev. 11. 187/1 That the institution has all that 
claim to general patronage..we are disposed to deny. 1856 
Otusteo Stave States 76 The appearance of the other 
public-house indicated that it expected a less select patronage. 
Afod. * Messrs. A, and B. have opened a new establishment 
for the supply of.., and hope for ashare of public patronage’. 

4. The right or control of appointments to offices, 
privileges, ete., in the public service. 

re Sunius Lett, iit. 18 Is the command of the army, with 
all the patronage annexed to it, nothing? 179a Govv. 
Moaais in Sparks Life § JV rit. (1832) JI. 259 The ministers 
—— more patronage than any monarch since Louis the 

‘ourteenth. 1800 4sfat. Aun. Reg., Proc. E. ind. Fo. 116/% 
Why had they confined their inquiry to one individual 
charge of the abuse of patronage—that of the sale of writers 
appointments? 3886 N. Amer. Rev. CXLII. 577 The 
senators of each State divided their patronage to suit them- 
selves, fulfilling the pledges of the last election and bribing 
voters for the next. 

5. Arms of Patronage ( Her.) : see quots. 

1729-41 CHAMBEAS Cyci, s.v., Arms of Patronage, in 
heraldry, are those, a top whereof are some marks of sub- 
jection and dependance...The cardinals on the top of their 
arms bear those of the pope, who gave them the hat, to shew 
that they are his creatures. 1823 Crass Yechnol, Dict. 
Patronage, Arms of (Her), those arms which governors of 
en lords of manors, patrons of benefices, add to their 

family arms to betoken their right and jurisdiction. 


8. attrib. (chiefly in senses 1 and 4), as fatranage 
reform, etc.; Patronage Secretary (in Great 
Britain), the Secrefary of the Treasury through 
whom the patronage of that departinent of the 
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government is administered and appointments to 
departments under its control made. 

1895 Le Fanu Jill, die xxix, That judicious rewarder 

of public virtue, and instructor of the conscience of the 
hustings, the patronage Secretary of the Treasury, 1881 
Daily Tet. 4 Mar. 2 Whether it was with the Sanction of 
the Government that certain draft Editorials .. have been 
forwarded to organs of the press by the noble lord the 
Patronage Secretary. 1897 Daily News 21 Oct. 8/7 Arche 
bishop Benson..was..greatly disa pointed at his failure to 
get Tis petronene reforms, as embodied in the Bencfices Bill, 
through. 
+ Patronage, v. Olds. [f prec. sb.; perh. 
influenced by It. pacroneggiare to patronize.] ¢rans. 
To give patronage to; to countenance, uphold, 
protect, defend; to Patronizz. 

1987 Garene Euphues' Censure a 
goddesse [Pallas] did most patronage learning and souldiers. 
isor Suaks. x ffen. Vi, ut. i. 48 Yes, as an Out-law ina 
Castle keepes, And vseth it, to patronage his Theft. 1596 
Edward 41,1. iii, To patronage the fatherless and poor. 
1598 R, Haypocke tr. Lomazzo ‘Vo Rdr., Yo patronage them 
from the insolent incroaching of men of no desert, 1669 
Stvuamy Alariner's Mag. Aaaaij, That 1 may charge you 
to Patronage no more than you had, 

Hence + Pa‘tronaged f//.2.; } Pa‘tronaging 
vél.sb. and ppl.a. Obs. 

1597 J. Kixc On Yonas (1618) 124 That it should be rackt 
to the patronaging of Temo’'scosenage. ?1650 Don Bellianis 


Ded., For that the 


| a54 The quiet shore of your most gentle and patronaging 


favours. 1726 Avirre Parergon 411 The Patron ought..to 
have Honours done him in such patronag'd Church, as the 
hest seat therein and the like. 

Patronal (pe'tronil, p&@t-),@. [a. F. patronal 
(1611 in Cotgr.), ad. L. patronal-is, f. patron-us 
Patron; see -aL. For the pronunciation cf. fer- 
sonal; but some say (patrdwnal) ; cf. Docrninat.] 
Of or pertaining to a patron or patron saint; of 
the nature of a patron. 

1611 Cotcr., Patronal, patronall; of, or belonging to, a 
Patrons done in remembrance, or solemnized in honour, of a 
Patron. 1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. 12 Their Penates and 
Patronall gods. 1955 Jonnson, Paironal, Protecting ; sup- 
porting ; guarding; defending ; doing the office of a patron. 
1834 L. Rivcise Wand. by Seine (1835) 229 One might have 
thonght,.that it was the poe éte of the town, 1868 
Sautn Smaller Dict.Gr.g Rom, Antig. (ed. ue v. Patronus, 
It was the duty of the Reece to support his freedman in 
aa of necessity, and if he did not, he Jost his patronal 
rights. 

Patronate (px'trindt, pat-). rave. [ad. L. 
patronat-us, {. patron-us PaTRON: see -ATEL] 
The position, right, or duty of a patron; the 
jurisdiction or possession of a patron. 

1694 Founrainaart in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. Crt. 
Session (1826) 1V. 143 ‘he Lords found the Bishop's pre- 
senting, aS patron, made it a putronate, but not a patri- 
monial mensal kirk. 1865 M. Patrison “ss, (1889) I. 75 
That was the idea which the master of Rosso and Cellim 
formed of his patronate of letters. 1880 Muraneao Galus 
363 Patronate was the relationship that existed between 
a ecard his fafronus. 

atirib, 1899 P. Loan Lechler’s Wiciif i. 46 The 
Curia..encourages all who have patronate rights to make 
pastoral appointments of a like kind. 

Pastrondom, souce-wa. [See -Dom.] The estate 
or order of patrons. 

1878 P. Lorman Lechler’s Wicléif 1. 36 To that end.. 
behoved to be subservient both priestdom and putrondom, 
hishopdom and popedom. 

+ Patro‘ne. Os. Also patronne. fa. F. 
patronne (= galbre patronne), fem. of patron.) 
The galley which carried the lieutenant-general 
(= vice-admiral) of a squadron of galleys, and 
was usnally the second galley of the squadron (the 
first being the capitana or CaPTAINEss, in the 
French squadron the 7éa/z). 

1585 1. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. xx. 25 hy About 
the evening were brought intoo our Patrone. -the Gouernour 
Vallier and the Spanish Argosiu. /érd. 1. xxii. 28 There 
died also two gallie slaues and foure in the patrone. lbid. 
11, tii. 33 b, We began to way out the bisket..in the Patronne 
there was scarce lefte for foure dayes. 

Patrone, obs. form of PATRON, PaTROON. 

Patronee’. nonce-wd, [See -EE.] A recipicat 
of patronage, a presentee to a benclice. 

¢1807 Syp. Smitn in Lady Holland Afent, (1855) LI. 32 My 
request to him..was, if any patronee of his referred the 
North to the South, that I’ might be allowed to gratify so 
singular a wish by exchanging with him. 

Patroness (pé"tranés, px't-), 5d. Also 5 -nyse, 
5-7 enesse, -onnesse, [ad. med.L. patronissa, 
fem. of patranus (after basilissa: see -ESS); ef. 
mod.F. patronnesse (1878 in Dict, Acad.), Du. 
patrones.) 

1. A female patron (in senses 1-3 of PaTRON) ; 
in modern usage, ¢sf. one who promotes and takes 
a lead in sociat functions, as balls, bazaars, ete. 

61440 Promp. Paro, 386/2_ Patronesse, patronissa AP. 
fatrona). 1509 Fisnea Fun. Serm. Cless Richmond Wks. 
(1876) 301 All the lerned men of Englonde to whome she was 
a veray patronesse, 3r5ga G. Haavey Prerce's Super. (n 
Archatca (1815) I]. 10), The excellent gentlewoman my 

atroness, or rather championess in this quarrel. 1625 Br. 

lountacv AAs. Cesar 56 The Church of England no 
Patroness of Novell opinions 1798 Feaatar //dustr. Stemme 
i. 12 Margaret Queen of Navarre..patroness of literary men. 
1820 Byaon Charity Ball note, Lady Byron had been 
patroness of a ball, 186s Wave Metvitie Mkt Harb. 
xxiv. 192 After nuuch discussion by stewards and lady 
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tronesses. 31878 Poste tr. Gatus ut. § 49 Patronesses.. 
ad only the same rights as patrons under the statute of 
the Twelve Tables, ; 

2. A femalc patron saint. 

1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 57b, Take her for thy 
chefe patroness & advocatryce. 1555 Ioen Decades 73 Vo 
take ynto hym the holy virgin..to bee his patronesse. 1594 
Lond, Gas. No. 7979/2 That the Relicts of St, Genevieve, 
Patroness of this City [Paris], should be carried in..Pro- 
cession. 1928 Scott Chron, Canongate Ser. ut. Introd., The 
venerable guardian of St. Bridget probahly expected the 
interference of her patroness. ‘ ‘ 

b. A female tutelary deity; said also fig. of 
personificd principles, ctc. 
¢1420 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 376 Dame Venus. .Patronesse 
of pleasaunce, be aia well she myght. s542 Upaut 
Eras, Apo; he. 342b, Minerva was thought the patronesse 
ofal witte. ¢1630 Mirton Passion v, Befriend me Night 
best Patroness of grief. 1784 Cowrrr Zask iv, 780 Hail, 
therefore, patroness of health and ease And contemplation,.. 
Hail, rural life ! , 

3. A female holder of an advowson. 

1538 Cnanmur Led. Yo Cromwell in Alise, Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) 11. 362 The bishop of London..gave the institution 
unto the said sir Meugh Payne, leaving the patroness in 
suit at the common Jaw forthe same, 1818 in ‘oop; and 
in later Dicts. s 

+4. A woman who is a pattern or model to her 


sex: sce Parrern. Obs. 

€1430 Lypc. Keas. & Sens, 6833 Which ys Merour and 
patronesse, To yive example of stedfastenesse To women 
throgh hir noble fame. . ’ 

5. Comb., as patroness saint = scnse 2. 

190% Iiestm, Gaz. 18 Sept. 2/1 The image of Ste. Anne, 
the patroness-saint of Brittany. 

lence Pa'troness v., to play the patroness to; 
Pa troness-ship, the position or office of patroness. 

1834 New Monthly Afag. XL1.8 The intrigues of Almack's 
—the petty partisanship of patronessing. 1840 Mars, Gore 
thid, Px st In London life, patronesship is a matter of 
election, 1846 — Eng, Char. (1852) 79 Her ladyship re- 
fused the patroness-ship last season, 1865 VPatronessed 
[see Paraon v.}. 


Patronization (petronaizfan). [f. next: 
sce -IZATION.] The action or fact of patronizing. 

1794 Char.in Ann, Keg.295/1 He received his first patronie 
zation under lord chief justice Singleton. 1894 TIAKE Jfent. 
Eighty Years 77 Pope was made @, fashion through patroni- 
zation. 

Patronize (pzx‘tronaiz), v. [f Patron sd. + 
zB: cf. OF. patroniser (1456 in Godef.), med.L. 
patronizare (1382 in Du Cange) to lead a galley 
as patron] 

1. “ans, To act as a patron towards, to extend 
patronage to; to protect, support, favour, counte- 
nanee, enconrage: orig. ns the act of one in a 


superior or Influential position, 

1589 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IT. 166 
Lordes on hoth sides, that Patronise good causes, @1610 
Paasons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 4 Some others tooke mee for 
a zealous man, Because good l’reachers I did patronize, 1621 
TL. Wituiamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vierllard Aijb, A good 
Booke in these dayes had need of a good man to Patronize it, 
1712 Apptson Spec’. No, 469 P2 Ile patronizes the Orphan 
nnd Widow, assists the Friendless, and guides the Ignorant. 
3803 Staurr Sports & Past, lutrod, 12 Henry the Seventh 
patronized the gentlemen and officers of his court in the 
we of ey Iixercises. 1859 Geo. Enior A. Bede v, 

t will hardly do for me to patronise n Methodist preacher, 
even if she would consent to be patronized by an idle 
shepherd. 

absol, 2748 Porr Dune. ty. 102 There march’'d the bard and 
blockhead, side by side, Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz'd 
for pride, 1878 E.. Yates Vrecked in Port x. 98 Silly heads 
are apt to take nirs at the mere idea of being in a position 
to patronise, 
tb. Said ofa patron saint or Bs Gua deity. Ods. 
1595 Srensze Lfithad, 391 And thou, great lunot which.. 
The lawes of wedlock still dost patronize. _a1604 ITANMER 
Chron, [rel, (1809) 117 At Gemblacum in Flanders, where 
the Church (say they) is patronized by Saint Machntus, 
alias Maclovius, 1632 Limicow 7ravz. 1 28 Vnto this falsely 
patronized Chappell, they offer yearely many rich gilts, 

tc. To defend, support, stand by ; to advocate; 
to juslify; to countenance. Ods. 

1595 W. W. tr, Plautus’ Menechmus in Nichols Plays 
(1779) 133 Facing ont bad causes for the oppressors, and 
patronizing some just nctions for the wronged. 3613 Puacnas 
Pilgrimage 1. iv. 18 Christ patronizeth his Disciples, pluck- 
ing the eares of Corne. 1670 Maavent Corr, Wis. 3872-5 
Il. 327 Elect such an High Steward..as may always be 
Teady..to.. patronize the justice of your actions, 1705 
Staxnopr Sea 11. 348 Nor..may we patronize our 
Sloth or our Su lenness, hy a pretence of incapacity to do 
the publick Service. 1785 Jerreason J¥/rit. (1859) I. 485 
Appointed by their country to patronize their rights. 

+. Said of things. Ods. 

3633 T. Aoans Exp. 2 Peter i. 4 That which is patronized 
by usualness, slips into the opinion of lawfulness. 1695 
J. Eowaaps Perfect. Script. 40 Vt is so corruptly translated 
that it is made to patronize several of their superstitious 
follies, 1710 Br. Buu Serm, xviii Wks, 1827 1. 436 There 
sno action so foolishly done, but that the examples of 
wise men may be alleged to patronise the folly of it. 

+2. With ufo: To lay the responsibility for (a 
thing) 1fon some one ; to make or declare a person 
Tesponsible for; to father spon any one. Oés. 

1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. 1. II. 246 For all the 
Kinges Royall bounty amongst them,. .they patronized upon 
the Qneen debtes to the value of above £19000. 1633 ‘I’, 
Aoams £xp. 2 Peteri,1 Let this teach.. You of the laity, 
ie to Patronize your sips upon the example of others. 1643 

HowEnn Swele Treat, (1661) 205 That warre (which some 
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by a most monstrous impudence would patronize upon their 
Majesties). 

3. To assame the air of a patron towards; to 
treat with a manner or alr of condescending notice. 

3797 Mas. Rapcurre //alian i, The musical genius whom 
she patronised. 180 Haziitt Leet. Dram, Lit. 10 Feeling 
much the same awkward condescending disposition to 
patrooise these first crude attempts at poetry and lispings 
of the Muse, 1845 Disrarti Syd: 1 ti, Spruce.. had a 
weakness for the saygaet 4 who.. patronized him with 
condescending, dexterity. 1865 Dickens J/ud. Fr. ut. xiv, 
¥ don't want to be patrooized. 

4, In commercial or colloquial use: To favour 
or support with one’s expenditure or custom; to 
frequent as a customer or visitor; to favour with 


one’s presence, resort to, freqnent. 
180r Maa, Eoceworta Ont of Dedt iii, ‘ Positively, ma'am, 


] a must patronize my spring hat’, said the milliner. 18 


G. Cummine /lunter’s Life S. 
of it was... patronized by several flocks of Egyptian wild 
geese, 1885 Daily TeZ 17 Sept. (Cassell), Chop-houses, 
patronized by the clerk and the apprentice. 

lence Patronized A//.a., Pa'tronizing vd/, sb.; 
also Pa‘tronizable a., capable of being patronized 


or treated patronizingly. 

3664 H. Moze Afyst, nig, Apol. 547 Rather the taking of 
it away then the Patronizing of it. 1837 Agnovp Zeféi. in 
Stanley Life (1845) IL. 72 A..friend..made the same objec- 
tion to Victor Cousin’s tone: ‘It was’, he said, ‘a patronizin 
of Christianity’, 1884 ‘Basin’ Wearing of the Green VW. 
xviii. 23 Norah's modest dress made her seem more patron- 
isable than ever. 1897 D. Smeaton Swtolict? v. 62. 

Patronizer (pzx‘trénaizaz). [f.prec. vb. + -EB).] 
One who patronizes, 

3596 J. Tausser. in Sonthwell 777. Death Ep. Ded., I... 
hane darde, To make you Patronizer of this warde. 
Butug Lag. Pnprov. Lnipr. (1653) To Husb. etc., Thong 
some esteem it matter of greatest moment, yet you will not 
all be found patronizers hereof. 1709 Sactievere2ut Servi. 
5 Nov, 20 The Author, and Patronizer of Lyes, 1844 Blachw, 
Afag. LVI. 574 His youthful protégés were glad to., become 
patronizers in their turn. 

Pa‘tronizing, ff/.a. [f. as prec, + -INa?2.] 
That patronizes, esp. with an air of superiority; 
ostentatiously condescending or superior. 

1747 Battey vol. 11, Patronizing ..acting the Part of a 
Patron. 1827 Lytton Pelham ii, BS Petco condescen- 
sion to little people. 1828 Scorr #. AL. Perth viii, The 
knight... received them with a mixture of courtesy and 
patronising condescension. 3878 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 
p. xviii, The patronizing style of Protagoras. 

llcnce Pa‘tronizingly adzv., with the conde- 
scension or air of a patron. 

1837 Mrs. Cartvir Leff. I. 64 ‘A man of sense’ (ns 
Mrs, Buller. .said patronisingly of the Apostle Paul), 1883 
A. Dosson Fielding vi. 165 ‘The hitherto unfriendly Gentée- 
man's patronisingly styles [it] an ‘excellent piece * 

Pa‘tronless, @. [f. Patron sd. + -LE8s.] 
Without a patron. 

1647 Futrer Good Th, in Worse 7. Pref, (1841) 74 If any 
wonder that this treatise comes patronless into the world. 
1710 Suartess. Adv. to Author u.i, The Arts and Sciences 
must not be left Patron-less. 1867 J. Macrartane Alem, 
L. Archer iv. 71 He was arin and patronless. 

Patronly (petronli), a, [f. as prec. + -Ly 1] 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a patron. 

31832 Examiner 433/2 The ermine is surely not more liable 
to patronly impression than the epaulette! 1879 A. REED 
‘Abee Bridge 193 He protected little boys from bullies with 
patronly kindness. 

Patronomato‘logy. rare—%, [f. Gr. rarip, 
narp- father + édvoya(r-) namc + -Aoyia -LOGY.] 
The study of the origin of personal names. 

3847 in Weaster 3 nnd in later Dicts, 

+Patronow:r. Se. Obs. rare. [Answers to nn 
OF. type *patroneor, -eur, f. patroner, L. patronare: 
sec PaTRON v.] = Patron sé. 5. 

3375 Se. raft of xl, (Nintan) 934 Sa byrd al gatonya 


r. (1902) 24/1 One side 


hym honoure, Pat to pame is sic patronoure. 

atronship (p@tronfip). [f Patron sd, + 
-sliP.] The office of a patron (in various senses 
of the word); ‘t patronage. 

1549 Latimea 5th Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 148 Patrons 
be charged .. not to seke a Incre and a gaine by his patron- 
ship. 1§61 T. Noaton Calvin's /nst. mn. xx. (1634) 431 For 
whereas the Scripture is full of many formes of praier, there 
is no example found of this patroneship [of saints]. 1688 
Emperor's Answ. to Fr. K un Manifesto 1a His Imperial 
Office, and the Patronship of all Chorches, therennto annexed, 
1875 Mratvate Gen. J¢ist, Rome ii, (1877) 13 The patriciate 
and patronship belonged more or less to all the nations 
ween surrounded Rome. | — : 

Patronym (pe'trénim). rare. [f. Gr. marpa- 
veopos named from the father, £. maryp, ratp- 
father + évoya, Doric dyvpa name: cf. rarpovupla 
a patronymic.] = next, B. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 506 Not over-enamoured of 
my monosyllabic patronyme. 

atronymic (pztronimik), 2. and sd. [ad. 
L. patrénymic-us, 2. Gr, natpovupsx-ds derived 
from or like a father’s name, f. marpévup-os : see 
prec. and -10. Cf. F. patronymigque (Cotgr. 1611), 
It. patronimico (Florio 1598).] 

A. adj, Of a personal or family name: Derived 
from the name of a father or ancestor, esp. by 
addition of a suffix or prefix indicating tlescent. 
Also said of such a suffix or prefix. 

1669 Gate Cri. Gentiles 1.1. xi. 59 Abraham..was called 


PATROONSHIP. 


an Hebrew; by which Patronymic name, he and his Pos- 
teritie were distinguished, 1880 EagLe PAilol Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 3) § 318 It is sometimes patronymic, that is to say, it 
was the name of a family from a common ancestor. 1894 
O, F. Emzuson ist. Eng, Lang. ix. 157 The English 
patronymic suffix corresponding to the Danish -sox is -ing, 
B. sd. A patronymic name; a name derived 
from that of a father or ancestor; a family name. 
161a Setpen Sllustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, vii. 132 To 
some of these, other Patronymiques are giuen. a 1637 B. 
Jonson Eng. Grant. n. iii, When the proper name is nsed 
to note one’s parentage; which kind of nouns the gram- 
marians call patronymics. 1658 Pnintups, Patronymicks, 
those names which men derive from their fathers or 
ancestours with some little addition, as Aencadrs from 
Aeneas. 1832 Scott Kod he 2 Introd., Their original patro- 
has is MacAlpine. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. tl. App. 
563 Chestingabyrig, a genuine patronymic, has been cor- 
rupted into Glastonbury. 

So Patrony'mical a. = prec. A; hence Patro- 
ny'mically adv., by, or in relation to, a patro- 
nymic. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Patronymical. 1781 NACFAALANE. 
Genealog. Collect, (1900) 11. 306 He Assumed. .the Designa- 
tion of Dominus De Strowan, And Patronimicallie in the 
Irish way, Robertns filius Duncani lominus de Strowan, 
1759 Robertson ffist. Scot. 1, Wks. 1813 I. 21 Distinguished 
by some common appellation, either patronymical or local. 
3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. a5 Every 
one of whom is named, and personally and patronymically 
described. 

Patroon (pilr#n). Also 7-8 pateroon, (8-9 
-tt-, -rr-), 8 patrone. [A variant form of fafroz, 
chiefly in some foreign applications of the word. 
In senses 1-3, ad. F. fairor, Sp. patror, etc.; in 
sense 4, a. Du. fatroon (palréon), as used in the 
former Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. In the 
former case, of phonetic origin, -oor being an 
Eng. imitation of the Fr. or Romanic sound, as in 
baboon, dragoon, harpoon, maroon, saloon; in the 
later case a retention of the Du. spelling with the 
Eng. pronunciation of 00.] 

+1. = Patron sd. 3. Obs. 

1662 J. Witson CAecats w.i, And do you now forget yes 
Fatroon, sirrah? Do you forget your Patroon? 1697 C ‘fess 
D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 28, | could never have imagin'd 
that you could have been Patroon of so foul a cause. 

+2. A master (esp. ofaslave); = Patron 7. Ods 

1677 W. Hunsaro Narratize (1865) I. 195 He was forced 
to travel with his Pateroon four or five Miles overland to 
Damaniscottee, where he was compelled to row, or paddle 
in a Canoo about filty five Miles farther to Penobscot. | 
i Pitts Ace. Mohammetans i. (1738) 10 Tn this ‘Tow 
ived many Years with my second Patroon. _ 

3. The captain, master, or officer in charge of 
a ship, barge, or boat; the coxswain of a long- 
boat; = Patron 6. Now rare. 

1743 Burkerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas rit Mr. C= 
the Patroon prevail'd on ‘em to return to Captain C—p. 
Shid. 166. 1769 Farcoxea Dict, Marine (1789), Matire de 
chalouge, the coxswain, or patroon of the long-boat. 19775 
Romans Florida 186 The vessel draws one third, the patroon 
or master, two shares of the remaining two thirds. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona xxii. 261 Both our master and the 
patroon of the boat scrupled at the risk. 

4. In U.S. A possessor of a landed estate and 
certain manorial privileges, granted under the old 
Dutch governments of New York and New Jersey, 
to members of the (Dutch) West India Company. 

The New Netherlands Co., in 1629, issued a charter pro- 
viding that whoever brought 50 permanent settlers should 
be invested with an estate of 16 miles frontage on the IIndson, 
extending back indefinitely. The patroons held manorial 
courts. Their privileges were finally abolished about 1850. 

1758 L. Lyon in Jézl, Frnds. (1855) 13 Marched into the 
Paterroon Lands to Landlord Lovejoys. 1776 C. Caazont 
Srnd, (1845) 42 Vast tracts of land on each side of [Indson's 
river are cla by the proprietaries, or, as they are here 
styled, the Patrones of manors. 1 R. Tyter Contrast 1. 
i 1887) 5 To see the world and rub off a little of the 
patroon rust. 2797 Jrrreason Hl’rit. (1859) 1V. 186 What 
with the English influence..and the Patroon influence... 
little is to be boped. 1826 J. F. Cooper Afokscans (1829) I. 
xiii. 183 Tracts of country wider than that which belongs to 
the Albany Patteroon. 1839 Maaavat Diary Anter. Ser. i 
I. 213 Mr, Van Ransalaer still retains the old title of 
Patroon, 31870 Busan. Law Dret, Manor, in American 
Law..is a tract held of a proprietor by a fee-farm rent in 
money or in kind, and descending to oldest son, who in 
New York is called a patroon. 1883 J. Fiske in Harper's 
Mag. 921/« The patroons brought many colonists with them. 

Hence Patroo'ness, ‘a woman with the rights or 
privileges of a patroon; a female patroon’ (usz's 
Stand, Dict, 1895). So Patroonry, the system 
of patroons; Patroo'nship, the position, or estnte, 


of n patroon. . 

1Bog W. Irvine A’xickerd. u. ix, Magnificent dreams of 
foreign conquest and great prroonire in the wilderness. 
Jbid. Ww. ¥, The patroon Killian Van Rensellaer, who had 
come out from Holland to found a colony or patroonship. 
1858 NV. York Tribune ic Jan._5/3 Another Blow at 
Patroonry.—The land-holders of Rensselaer county... had 
n meeting at West Sandlake on the 27th. 1884 Alag. Amer. 
Hist, (N.Y.) Jan. 11 His estate would be constituted a 
manor, or in Dutch parlance a patroonship, with privileges 
similar to those of a baron in Englan 

+Patroona. Os. [ad.Sp. or obs. It, arrona, 
fem. of patron, fatrone, with Eng. 00 for Romanic @: 
cf. prec.] A mistress of slaves, in the Levant. — 

1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mohammetans 47 By the sol! Hicitations 
of the Patroonas, or Mistresses themse! Ives. Aid. ix. (1738) 


PATRUEL. 


217, | was in hopes that my Patroona.., would now have 
given me my Freedom. 

Patrosinate, -sinie, Patrouille, -roul, Pa- 
troun, obs. ff. Patrocin-, PatroL, PATRON. 

+Patruel. Obs. vare~°. [ad. L. patruclis 
a father’s brother's (or sister’s) child, a cousin- 
german, {, patri-us father’s brother, paternal 
uncle; cf, med.L. patrzolus brother's son, nephew 
(Du Cange).] 

16a3 Cockraam, Patruels, Brothers Children. 

Patruity (pati). rave. [f. L. patrau-us 
father’s brother, paternal uncle, f. Aatr-ene father.) 
The position or relationship of aa uncle. 

1844 J. T. Hewcetr Parsons § IW, xxxvi, Visihle sigas 
of paternity, or patruity. 

atryarch, -ark, obs, forms of Patriarci. 

+ Patt, 4 (a.) Chess. Obs. [= Du, and Ger. 
patt, ¥. pat (in Jer des eschets de Greco, 1669), all 
in same sense, ad. It. Za//o ‘covenant, agreemcat, 
Pact’; hence, in Chess, ‘a draw by consent’, and, 
by extension, ‘a drawn game’ generally. 

So nsed already in 1521 in Chachi's MS, collection of 
Chess Problems GIS. Casanetense Lih., Rome, 791, If, 28 a) 


‘ti andati ad fronte et sera pacta’. Specialized in F., Ger, 
Du., and Eng. to denote a particular kind of draw.) : 
The position of stale-mate, b, as adj. In this 
position. 
1735 Beatin Chess 67 Situation of the Game named Patt. 
frd. 68 And the white loses the game, the black king bein: 
Patt. Jdid. 7x And if the white queen takes the black 


queen, it loses the game hy the Patt. [1904 H. J. R. 
Muraav in Zeé., In England from 1612 to ¢ 175% and in 
0 put his 


out-of-the-way places till ¢1805, the player w 
opponent into ‘patt * lost the game. Why, no one knows: 
hut as the same rule held in certain continental varieties of 
chess which appear to have a Tatar rather than an Arabic 
origin, 1 suspect it was an innovation brought from Russia 
by some Elizabethan traveller, ‘The rule, so far_as book 
evidence goes, was never followed in France or Southern 
Europe, where * pat’ was always =a draw.] 

Pattable (px‘tib'l), a rave. [f. Pat v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be patted. 

189a Sfare Moments 2 Jan. 7/3 It was a plump, pretty 
and pattable hand. 

Pattacoon(e, obs. forms of Paracoon, 

|| Pattamar, patamar (pex‘tamaz). £. Jnd, 
Also 7 patte-, 8-9 patti-, pattymar, -maur, 9 
petamare. [a. Pg. patamar, a. Konkani pdtamdr 
courier, Jilamdri, Malayal. pattamari, Marathi 
palemart, Gujarati phatzmari dispatch-boat, {. 
Marathi dadia lidings + -»dri, ia Marathi, carrier.) 

+1. An cxpress foot-messenger, a courier. Ods. 

1598 W. Putrur Linschoten 73/2 There are others that 
are called Patamares, which serue onlie for Messengers or 


_ or no spe leather, but a latchet. 


Posts, to carie letters from place to place by land. 1698 | 


Fever dee. E. (ndia & P. 111 The Pattamars, the only 
Foot-posts of this Sony who Run so many Courses 
every Morning. 1757 J. H. Grose Voy. E. fad. x. 192 
Betwixt Surat and Bombay there is a constant intercourse 
preserved .. by Pattamars, or foot-messengers, over land. 
1782 Char. in Ann. Keg. 50/1 This mendicant order of 
religions often supply our patty-maurs with provisions on 
their journeys. 

2. An Indian advice-boat or dispatch-boat ; spec. 
a lateen-rigged sailing-vessel, with one, two, or 
three masts, used on the west coast of India, 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 111. 740/a Patamars are 
Indian Advice-boats cover'd all over for the Carriage of 
Letters, 1800 WELLINGTON Suppl, Desp. (1858) 11. 341, 
I take the opportunity of the dispatch of a Pattamar boat 
from hence, 1845 Stocevecer Handbk. Brit. India (2854) 
tor To engage a pattamar, or large sea-going boat. 1859 
Tenyent Ceylon II. 103 Among the vessels at anchor lie the 
dows of the Arab, the petamares of Malabar, the dhoneys 
of Coromandel. 

Pattane, Pattararo, obs. ff. Parren, PEDRERO, 

| Patte (pat, pet). Also 8 pat. [F. parte 
paw, familiarly hand, also as in sense 2.] 

TL A paw; Azemorously, a hand. Obs. rare. 

1797 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode to Liv. of London 15 
And on his honest earnings lay his pats [/4s. 18a, pattes). 

2. A short band or strap of cloth or stuff, attached 
by one end, and buttoning at the other, used to 
‘ button ’ a coat, etc., whose edges do not overlap ; 
also a similar band or strap attached at both ends 
for holding a belt or sash in place; or sewa on as 
a decoration or trimming of a dress. 

3835 Court Jag. VL. p. xvii/a There are some also closed, 
and these latter are trimmed with paftes of a very novel 
kind. | 1869 Latest News 5 Sept. 7 Two long pattes, rounded 
and trimmed with lace, fall on each side. 

Pattée, patée (pate, peli),@. Her. Forms: 
5-7 paty, 5-8 patee, 7-9 patée, 8 pattee, 9 
pattée, paté. [a.F. patté, patice ‘pawed’, iu croix 
paliée ‘a cross of which the extremities are widened 
in form of an open paw? (Littré), 

But in BA St. Albans, eros patee or paty is taken as repr. 
L erux fatens ‘cros patent’: see Patent. And in ed. ve 
of Leigh's Armoric, crois patee is substituted for the cross 
fatonce of edd. 1562-97.) , 

Applied {0 a cross the arms of which are nearly 
triangular, being very narrow where they meet and 
widening out towards the extremities, so that the 
whole composes nearly a square, 

Pattéefitchée: applied to a cross having three arms as 
above, but the lowest sharpened to a point (see Fircné), 


ee aa 


564, 


1486 Bk. St. Altans, Her. Cijb, Crucem argentatam 

tentem..vng cros patee dargent. Anglice sic. He berith 
Eable a cros paty of Siluer. /éid., This cros patent is made 
dyuerse in the foote of the same as hit apperith here. And 
then hit is calde a cros patee fixible. ¢xs00 Sc. Poem 
Heraldry 137 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 99, xv maner of crocis armis 
bere:..the iiij, paty in feir...x fovrmie, 1572 BossewetL 
Armorie 120 The fielde is Gules, a Chenron betweene three 
crosses pattie [fringed partie] dargent. 1616 MippLeTon 
Civitatis Amor Wks, (Bullen) VII. 285 The pectoral of black 
leather, with a cross paty of silver thereon, 1766 Porny 
Heraldry (1787) Dict. Patee, or Pattee, .:This is said of 
a cross which is small in the center,and so goes on widening 
totheend. 1868 Cussans Her, iv. 59 The Maltese Cross.. 
differs from the Cross Paté in having the extremities of each 
of its limbs indented or notched. 1892 ‘Pu’ Penny 
Postage Fubilee 74 The next issne [of penny stamps] was in 
1864... Instead of the upper angles having crosses pattée, 
letters were inserted. 

Pattel, variant of Patex %. 

Patten (pz't’n), 52. Forms: 4 patayn, 4-7 
-en, 5 -eyne, 5-6 -yn, -an, 6 -in, -ent, 6-9 -ine, 
9 Se. paton, 6- patten (also 6 pattyn, 6-8 -in, 7 
-ent, -ane). [ME.a. F. patén (13th. in Littré), ia 
med. L. padinus (14the. in Du Cange), It. pattino 
‘wooden pattin or choppin’ (Florio 1611); origia 
uncertaia; perh. a derivative of fatle paw.] 

1, A name applied at different periods to various 
kinds of foot-gear, either to such as the feet were 
slipped iato without fasteaing, to wooden shoes or 
clogs, or to the thick-soled shoes, ‘chopins’, or 
‘corks’, formerly worn by women to heighten their 
stature. Still sometimes applied to the thick-soled 
or wooden shoes of the Chinese or other foreign 
peoples ; but now, in Great Britaia and America, 
oaly in sense b. 

1390 in Fabric Rolls Vork Minster (Surtees) 243 Omnes 
ministri Ecclesia..utuntur in Ecclesia et in processione 
ete et clogges contra honestatem Ecclesia. 1397 in 

ogers Agric. §& Prices I. 575/4, 2 pr: patayns @ /4 
1440 Proms, Parv, 385/a Pateyne, fote vp berynge 
(pateyne of tymbyre, x. or yron, to walke with, p.), ealopo- 
dium, ferripodinum. 1473 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1.29To 
Caldwele of hire chalmire, to pay for patynis and corkis.. 
xij s. 1480 Wardr, Ace. Edw, £V (1830) 119, ij pair patyns 
of leder, price the pair xijd@. 1322 More De Quat. Noviss. 
Wks. 94/2 Wretches y* scant can crepe for age..walk pit pat 
vpon a paire of patens, 1530 Parsor. 252/2 Paten for a 
fote, galoche. 1530 Crt. Love 1087 See, so she goth on 
patens faire and fete. 1553 Becon Ketignes of Rome (1563) 
69 b, Some go on treen shoes or Pattyns, 1565-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus s.v. Crepida, Patents or shooes haning little 

| 1s8s5 ‘I’, WasnINGTon 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. vii. 37 b, Vheir hosen and pattins [of 
Sciote ladies] are of colour white. 3613 Cotcr., Galoche, 
a woodden Shooe, or Patten, made all of a peece, withont 
any latchet, or ty of leather, and worne bythe poore clowne 
in Winter. 1623 tr. Kavine’s Theat. Lion, 1, xiii, 224 The 
Romane Ladies doe yet weare their high Patines and 
Pantofles. 2654 tr. A/artini’s Cong. China 35 They [Chinese 
ladies] seldom were Shoes... ; but they often use fair Pattins, 
which they make three Fingers high. J. Crute 
Muscovy 80 A Kind of Shooes or Pattins, made of Bark of 
Trees. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 62t Withont doors 
they nse a kind of wooden patten, neatly ornamented with 
shells. 1872 G. W. Cuatts Howadji in Syria ur iv. 308 
(Funk) They all walk upon pattens four or five inches high, 
of ebony inlaid with pearl. 
b. sfec. A kind of overshoe or saadal worn to 
raise the ordinary shoes out of mud or wet; con- 


sisting, since 17th c., of a wooden sole secured to 


the foot by a leather loop passing over the instep, _ 


and mouated on an iron oval ring, or similar 
device, by which the wearer is raised an iach or 
two from the ground. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-k, (Camden) 153 He was fajnt to 
cunt on pattins, bycause of y® great wett. 1§94 Greens & 
Lovce Looking Glasse G.'s Wks, (Reldg.) 133 A womans 
eyes are like a pee of pattens, fit to save eesiather in 
summer, and to keep away the cold in winter. 1652 CLEvE- 
Lanp Poems 55 When night-wandring Witches put on their 
pattins, 1659-60 Perys Diary 24 aa My wife..in the 
way being exceedingly troubled with a pair of new pattens, 
and I vexed to go so slow. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 
14/2 Pattanes are Lrons to be tied under shooes, to keep ont 
of the Dirt. 1914 Gay Trivia 1. 212 Good honsewives.. 


Safe thro' the Wet on clinking Pattens tread. @ 1839 Paaro, 


Poems (1864) I. 84 She tramps it in her pattens, 1894 Hatt 
Caine Afanxman i, y. 137 She heard the clatter of pattens 
ia the room below. 

ce. Zo run on patiens (said jig. of the toague): 
to make a great clatter. 

@35s3 Upatn Royster D, 1. iii. (Arb.) 20 Yet A tongue 
can renne on patins as well as mine. 1553 7. Wtison RAe?, 
118 Some talkes as thoughe their tongue went of patyns, 
1575 Gamm. Gurton nu, iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 209 The 
tongue it went on patins, hy him that Judas sold! x6., 
Taming of Shrew, But still her tongue on pattens ran. 

2, A round plate of wood fastened under the 
hoof of a horse to prevent it from sinking in 
boggy ground, Cf. fatten-shoe. 

1815 Dickson Agric. Lancash. 183 Horse-Pattens .. are 
used for the hind feet of horses in first breaking up and 
cultivating the more soft moss lands in this country. 1834 
Brit. Hus. L. x65 Pattens are not necessary for the fore 
feet of horses, hut are often required for the hind feet, more 
i a ee when the moss is first ploughed. 

_3. Applied to snow-shoes, used by northern races 
in winter. [So F. patir.] 

, 1555 Even Decades 298 In the wynter they [of Permia] 
jorney in Artach as they doo in many places of Russia, 
Artach are certeyne longe patentes of woodde of almost 


syxe handfuls in length, whiche they make faste to theyr 
fiete with latchettes. 1875 FVonders Phys. World wu. iit 
267 Furnished with wooden pattens such as the Lapps use, 

4. A skate. (Joca/ or alien.) [= F. patin. 

1617 Monyson /¢i#. 11. Fe They [waters frozen over] will 
beare some hundreths of young men and women, sliding 
vpon them with pattins, according to their custome. 3726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. H. 12/2 A sort of wooden pattens 
with a very fine thin bottom of steel, in which .. they slip 
over the ice with so much swiftness, 1754-5 tr. Wegotia- 
tions Comte d’'Avauzx 111, 132 With iron pattins on her 
feet, 3887 Fenn Dick o° the Fenns (1888) 17 We shall get 
no ice for our pattens. 1893 Baninc-Goutp Cheap Jack Z. 
I. xii. 184 Skates are termed patines in the Fens, 

5. In various architectural uses = Base or foot; 
the base of a column; the sole for the foundation 
of a wall; a bottom plate or sill. [So F. fatsa.] 

{2449 in Blore Monumt. Rem. xxiii, (1826) 17 (Contract 
Monumt, R. FC aaa eb Reredoses of timher, with patands 
of timber, and a crest of fine entail.] 1643 Boston Rec. (1877) 
Il. 74 To give notice to all men that have set up pattens, 
and shores against their fences in the common streets to the 
annoyance of the wayes, 1706 Puitiirs, Patten or Puttin, 
..also that part of a Pillar, ‘on which the Base is set. [845 
Parker Gloss. Archit., Patand, the botton plate or sill of a 
partition or screen. (See quot, 1449.)] | 4 

6. attrtb.and Comd., as patten-nail, -ring, -sandal, 
-string; tpatten-ehoe, a shoe designed for a lame 


horse: see quot. 1819. Also PATTEN-MAKER. 

1545 Rates of Customs ciij, *Patten nayles the some iis, 
168: Lond, Gaz. No. 1638/4 Stolen. .,a dark Brown Nag,.. 
marked on the near Shoulder with a *Paten-Ring, 1725 
ibid, No. 6388/7 Samuel Gower, late of Birmingham, 
PattineRing-maker. 1763 Brit. Afag. IV. 540, Of patten- 
tings 1 mark the track along. 1639 T. pz Grey Compl, 
Horsem, 306 Putting a *patten-shooe upon the contrary 
foot. 1784 Bartiet Farriery 224 The..setting on a patten 
shoe, to bring the lame shoulder on a stretch, is a most 

reposterons practice, 3819 Pantologia, Patten-shoe,..a 

orse-shoe so called, under which is soldered a sort of half 
ball of iron, hollow within..a patten-shoe being only 
necessary in old lamenesses, where the muscles have been 
a long while contracted. 1849 C. Bronte Shirdey II, iit 89 
Hardly worthy to tie her *patten-strings. 

Patten (pz't’n),v. [f. pree.sb. Cf. F. patiner 
to skate (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, tntr. To walk or go about on pattens. 

3852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvii, These honsehold cares in- 
volve much pattening and counter-pattening ia the back yard. 

2. To skate. (/ocal.) 

1850 Kincstey Adt. Locke xii, He. .questiad me about 
the way ‘Lunnon folks’ lived, and whether they got any 
shooting or ‘ pattening '_whereby I found he meant skating. 

Patten, obs. f. Paren, PATENT, PATTERN. 

Pattened (pe't'nd), a. [f. Parren sb. +-ED2,] 
Wearing pattens. 

1798 Jane Austen Northanger Abbey xxiti, Wherever 
they went some pattened girl stopped to conrtesy, 8a3 in 
Joanna Baillie Codlect. Poems 29 By sloven footboy, paces 
slow, With patten'd feet and heed row. 1889 A. Mary F. 
Roainson Middle Ages, Ladies Milan 313 The long train 
of brocade..so carefully arranged not to encumber nor hide 
those little ipeticees feet, that were so fain of dancing and 
seem so ready to awake and dance again. 


Pa‘ttener. [In sense 1, a. AF. fatiner, OF. 
patinier (1416 in Godef.), f. patin PATTEN: see 
-ER2, In sense 2, f. Patten v. + -EB}.] 


+1. A pattea-maker. Ods. b 

1466-9 Aiann. § Housch, Exp. (Roxh.) 390 My mastyr paid 
to the patyner fore patyns, xv. d. 1664 in Holines Ponte- 
Jract bk. Entries (1882) 372 Ordinances... for the gaod 
governance..of the.,cowpers, patenners, turners, SAWCTS. 

2. A skater. (/ocal.) 

31893 BaaixG-Goutp Cheap Jack Z. 1, xii. 185 They passed 
many ‘ patiners’, men and boys. 

Pa-tten-ma:ker. A maker of pattens: now 
esp. as the name of one of the London City Com- 
panies. . 

[3406 Close Roll 7 Hen. IV (dorso), Johannes Child, paty- 
maker.) 1416 [see Croc sd. 6]. 1464 Rolls of Part, Vo 
567/2 The Crafte of Patynmakers of the Cite of London. 
1 Huvoer, Patten maker, solearius. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. § Exp. Philos. WW. xxxi. 235 The cutting knife, nsed 
by ke and pattenmakers, to cnt. .the woods they use. 
3845 Hoop Yurtles i, Two London Aldermen, no matter 
which, Cordwainer, Girdler, Patten-maker, Skinner. 

Pattent, Pattentie, Patte-pan, obs. ff. 
Patent, PaTTEN, PaATENTEE, PATTYPAN. 

Patter (peta), 54.1 [f. Parrer v.1, sense 3.J 

1, The cant or secret language of thieves Or 
beggars, ‘pedlars’ French’; the peculiar lingo of 
any profession or class; any language not generally 


understood. ’ 

1758 Yon. Wild's Adv. to Successor ( Hotten’s st Dict.), 
The master who teaches them [young thieves] shou id be... 
well versed in the cant language commonly called the slang 
patter. 178. PARKER Life's Painter 336 Gammon and Patter 
is the language of cant. 1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. Tongue, 
Gamon and Patter, common-place talk of any profession? 
as the gamon and patter of a horse-dealer, sailor, etc. 1875 
Wayre MEcviiie Aaterelto x. (1876) 110 That's my name 
in your patter’, said the gipsy. 1884 May CRosMmetin 
Brown-Eyes vi. 57 \t was so delightful to walk demurely oe 
and talk a patter not understood of the other children. 

b. The slang or cant name for the oratory @ a 
Cheap Jack in disposing of his wares, 4 mounie 
bank, conjurer, or the like; also, for talk, “Jaw 
*speechifying’ of any kind. 

198. Paaker Life's Painter 163 Gammon and Patter. Jaw 
talk, etc. 1800 Sporting Mag. XVI. 26 [He] was obli aA 
to tip them a little patter. 38:4 J. H. Vaux /lash Dicky 
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Patter'd, tried in a court of justice; a mao who has under- | 
‘one this ordeal, is said to have stood the patter. 1851 
fravuew Lond. Labour). 222, I heard, also,,.of boys having 
of Inte ‘taken to the runniag patter’ when anything attrac- 
tive was before the public. 1873 Besant & Rice Little 
Girl. xiii. 139 ‘Ho ain't no good, that teacher’, said the 
boy. "You go on with your patter, We're a listenin’ to 
ou’, 1680 J. A. Fucrer-Martianp ia Grove Dict. Mus. 
1. 673/a' Patter’ isthe. .stang name for the kind of gabbling 
enh with which a cheap-jack extols his wares or a con- 
jurer distracts the attention of the audience while performing 
is tricks, ‘ ; : 
c. collog. A contemptnons designation of ‘ talk’; 


mere talk; chatter, gabble. 

1858 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi Alv. L, xlix. 191 There had 
heen a patter too, about religion, which had ‘strengthened 
the belief that justice was the glory of a nation. 1865 Cornk, 
Mag. Dec. 664, I think you might have saved her from the 
chatter and patter of Mr. Watson; I can cole stand it when 
Lam in the strongest health, 1887 North Star 2 May 3/3 
All this, of course, was mere platform patter. 


2. Rapid speech introduced iato a song; also, 


familiarly, the words of a song, comedy, ete. 


1876 Athenzum 4 Nov. 603/2 He speaks admirably what. 
is called ‘patter’, and he delivers a jargon in ridicule of 
scientific terminology. 1680 J. A. Furtza-Martiann in 
Grove Dict..Alus. 11. 673/23 Mozart and many other com- 

sers often introduce hits of ' patter ' into bufto solos, as for 
instance the middle of ‘Madamina’ in ‘Don Juan’, etc. 
1885 J. K. Jeaome On the Stage 53 1a the provinces, I have 
known a three-act comedy put on without any rehearsal at 
all, and with half the people not even knowing the patter. 

8. alirib, and Comd., as patier-allusion, -speech; 
patter-song, a humorous song in which a large 
aumber of words are fitted to a few notes and 
sung rapldly. 

r8sx Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxix, Little Swills, in what are 
professionally known as ' patter‘ allusions to the subject, is 
received with loud applause. 1880 J, A. Fuctea-Mattcanp 
in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 673/2 The operettas of Messrs. 
Burnand, Gilbert, and Suflivan, io all of which patter-songs 
fill an important place. 1891 Pall Afal? G, 6 Nov. ya 
Foote's oe en beginning ‘So she went into the gar- 
den to cut a cabbage leaf to make an apple-pie’. 

Patter (petar), 5.2 [f. Patter v.2] The 
action or fact of pattering; a quick succession of 
pats, taps, or similar slight sounds. 

1844 J: .» Heweetr Parsons & IV. lv, The patter-patter of 
horses’ feet. 1863 Lo. Lyrron Ring Armasis II. iv au. ii. 
192 The dead leaves .. kept up a coatiaual patter on the 
window panes, like the tapping of elfin fiagers. 1883 Lo. 
R. Gowza Aly Remin. 11, xxi. 28 The patter of little feet, 
and the unconscious joyousness of children. 

Patter (pe'ta1), v1 Forms: 4-5 patre(n, 6 
pattur, (Sc. -ir), 6--er. [f. Pater: = Paternoster: 
from the rapid and mechanical way in which the 
Latia prayers were often repeated.] 

+1. intr, To repeat the Palernoster or other 
ha esp. in a rapid, mechanical, or indistinct 
ashion; to mamble or mutter one’s prayers. Ods. 

€3400 Rom, Rove 6794 For labour might me neuer please 
1. have well tewer, sooth to say Before the people patter and 
pray. fdfd. 7241 Vs that stynten neuer mo To patren while 
that folk may vs see. ¢ 1450 Sé, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1672 
Ile saw him wende into the water Nakyd and thar in 
stande and pater Jn his prayers. 1500-20 Dunaar Poems 
*ili. 18 Sum patteris with his mowth on beidis, That hes his 
myad all on oppressioun. 1530 Pacscr. 655/1, 1 patter with 
the lyppes, as one dothe that maketh ns though he prayed 
and dothe nat, ye papelarde, 61a Trav. four English, 
Pref. r2 Others pattering on beades, and making large 
vowes. 1643 RoGzrs Naaman 333 How shall we speake to 
the purpose but patter ? 

2. rans, To say over, repeat, or recite (prayers, 
charms, etc.) in a rapid mechanieal manacr. 

€1394 P, Pi. Crede 6 A and alt myn A. b.c. after have 
y lerned, And patred in my pater-noster iche paynt after 
“ag 1590 Ttxoate Answ, Afore Wks. (1573) 271/2 While 
the Priest pattereth S, Iohns Gospelt in Latine ouer their 
heades, 1538 Staaney England 1. iv. 132 They can no 
thyng dow but pattur vp theyr matyns and mas. 1546 J. 
Havwoon Prop, (1867) 32 Pattryng the divels Pater noster 
to hir selfe, 163x Litncow 7'rav. 1x. 411 For want of 

tlering an xbri om Pater, 1681 W, Roaratson Phyascol, 

é#, (1693) y8o To patter out prayers, recitare. 12710 
Rouooiman Gloss, Douglas’ Aineis s.v. Patteraris, In some 
places. .they yet say..to patter out Prayers, ie. mutter or 
mumble them, 31803 Scorr Las? Afinstr. 1. vi, For mass 
Or prayer can I rarely tarry, Save to patter an Ave Mary. 
red  o- Ages xx, The well-fed inmates pattered prayer, 

ad slept. 


8. énir. To talk rapidly, fluently, or glibly, 
without mach regard to sease or matter; to chatter, 
Jahber; to prattle. b. In Pedlars’ slang, To 
talk, to speak; to ‘speechify’ as a Cheap Jack 
does in extolling his wares, or a conjurer while 
performing his tricks. ¢. To talk the slang or 
“patter’ of thieves, beggars, etc. 

€1420 Lyn. Story Thebes Prol. 163 Shet your portoos a 
tweaty deuelwaye! Is no disport so to patere and seie, 
©1440 York AIyst, xxxv.266 Me thynke he patris like a py. 

is89 Nasur Month's Mind Ws. ( rowel) 173 See how 
like the old Apethis youag Monkey pattereth. 1642 Roczas 
Naaman 344 Vou were as good hold your tongues as patter 
about them. arftg C. Diaoin Poor Yack i, Go patter to 

lubbers and Bwabs, d'ye see, 1829 Blackw. Mag. XVI 331, 

pattered in flash, like acovey knowing. 1851 Mavuew Lond, 

Labour |. 309/2 Those who sell something, nad patter to help 
off their goods; those who exhibit something, aad patter to 
help off the show. , 1897 Sporting Times 13 Mar. 1/3 She 
¢ Win a sort of ‘it's of no consequence’ way that fairl 

rs ue oo a couase] who was pattering on her Petit, 
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4. trans. (slang.) To speak or talk (some 
language). 70 patter flash, 1o speak “ow 2 

wr J. FE Vaux Flash Dict., Patter, to talk, He 
patters good flash, 3857 Husues Jom Brown 1. i, You alt 
patter Freach more or less, 1872 Punck 6 July a/t A gentry 
cove of the ken does not patter family lingo. 

Hence Pa‘ttering v6/. 56.1 and ffi, a1 

1836 Tinpate £xf. Mati. vi. Wks. (1573) 232/t, How 
blinde are they which thinke prayer to be the pattering of 
maay wordes, 1557-8 Puarr xefd vi. Piij, Whan furst 
her [the Sibyl's] pattring mouth and ragtag limmes wer left 
at rest, Eneas prinse began. 1665 Baatuwait Comment Two 
Tales 16 What a pattering with their Lips, as if they would 
cry out! 1850 W. R. Wittiams Aelig. Progr. i (1854) 22 
Deen the nursery and its pattering by rote of elementary 
truths, 

Patter (px'ta1), v2 [Dim. and frequent. of 
Pat v.': see -ER 4, 

1. infr. To make a rapid snecession of pats, 
taps, or slight sonnding strokes, such as those of 
rain-drops against a window-pane ; often referring 
mainly to the sonad produced. 

1611 Cotar., Pestiller, to paddle; or, as Petiller; or to 
patter; to beat thicke and short. 168z W. Roacatson 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 980 They come pattering down as 
thick as hail, 1728-46 Tuomson Spring 176 ‘he stealing 
shower is scarce to patter heard. 1828 Mas. Sweteeyv 
Frankens?, v. (1865) 65 The rain pattered dismalty agaiast 
the panes, 1820 W. lavinc Sketch BR. 11. 79, | heard the 
sound of little feet patteriag outside of the door. 1884 
Larper's Alag. Dec, 82/1 The acorns patter at their feet. 

2. inéir. ‘To run with a rapid saccessioa of short 
qnick sonnding steps. 

1806-7 J. Brarsroao Mfiseries //um, Life (1826) xx. xiii. 
269 Heariag a large party pattering up stairs, and all talkin 
atonce, 1824 Miss Feralea faker. viii, Away she patter 
full ge 1864 Tennyson Grandmother xx, Pattering 
over the boards, she comes nad goes at her will. 1895 F. FE. 
Taottorr F. frollope 11. ix. 162 She pattered downstairs 
aad bestowed a silver sixpence on the..old pauper, 

3. trans. (causal.) To cause to come or fall with 
a rapid succession of short slight sounding strokes. 

aged Keats Sé. Agnes xxxvi, The frost-wind .. pattering 
the sharp sleet Against the window-panes. 18a1 Creare Vili, 
Afinstr, 1. 29 Tempest, beetling loud,..Pattering the acorns 
from the cups adown. 1884 J. R. Deane Culprit Fay in 

Harper's Mag. \Yec. 1536/1 And the fluttering scallop behind 
would float, And patter the water nbout the boat. 

b. To pelt or bespatter as with a shower. 

1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevennes 62 The trees would patter 
me all over with big drops from the rain of the afternoon. 

Hence Pa-ttering v6/. 56.2 and ppl. a.2 

1697 Davven 2 neid 1x. gto Patt'ring Hail comes pouriag 
on the Maia. 1792 Mur, D'Arsiav Lett. 2 Oct., In the 
midst of pattering showers aad cloudy skies. 1801 Sovtury 
Thataba t, x\viii, Vhe patteriag of the shower. 1884 Mav 
Caommetin Brown-Lyes ii. 14 Eager to hear the little patter- 
ing feet. 1886 Ruskin Pretertta 1, 288 Cliffs, with a pretty 
pattering stream at the bottom. 1891 T. Ilarpy Jess (1900) 
3116/2 A pattering of hoofs on the soil of the field. 

Patter (pzx'taz), v3 Austral. ‘ pigeon-Eng, 
[App. from a native lang. In Collins Vocad. Port 
Jackson Dialect.| trans. To eat. 

1833 Stuat S. Australia 11. vii. 223 He himself did not 
patter (eat) any of it. 188: A.C. Granr Bush Life xvii, 
172 You patter (eat) potchum?' ‘ Vohi’ (yes), said Joha, 
..not sure how his stomach will agree with the strange meat 

Pattera, Patteran, var. Patera, PATRIN. 

Patteraro(e, var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Patterer (pz'tera1). [f. Patrer v.! + -er1]} 
One who patters. a. One who says paternosters, 
or mechanically repeats prayers, formulz, etc. 

1813 Doustas ners vit. Prol. 105 Preistis (quha) suld be 

atereris and for the peple pray. 1835 Cowrt Afag. V1. 108/1 

his pale-faced patterer of prayers and retailer of grave 
sayings. 1889 J. S. Nicttorson Dreamer of Dreams i. 4 

Enthusiasts for freedom and patterers of creeds. 

b. One who speaks rapidly or glibly with little 
regard to sense or matter; one who ‘ specchifies” 
like n Cheap Jack; one who speaks the ‘ patter’ 
or cant of a set of people. 

1882 Hucost, Superfiuouse patterer of hone battologus. 
1849 H. Aixswoatn Nookwood Pref, (1878) go Its meania, 
must be perfectly clear and perspicuous to the practis 
patterer of Romany, or Pedlar's French. 185: Mavaew 
Lond, Labour 1, a13/1 The class of street-orators, known 
in these days as ‘paiterers’ and formerly termed ‘mounte- 
banks ’,—who,.strive to ‘help off their wares hy pompous 
speeches tn which little regard ts paideither to truthor propri- 
ety’, 1870 F. Jacox Kee. of @ Recluse 1. i. 17 The street 
patterers of London, and those who bny their wares. 

Pattern (pz‘toin),sd. Forms: a. 4-8 patron, 
(5 patroun, 4-6 patrone). 8. 6 patarne, 6-7 
-erne, -ern, patterne, 6- pattern. -+y. 6 patten. 
(ME. pairon, a. F. patron, which still means both 
‘palron’ and ‘patlern’. In 16the. partron, with 
shifted necent, evidently began to be pronoanced 
(pa't’m, pa‘tain) as in apron (2*pom), and spelt 
palarne, paierne, patlern. By 1700 the original 
form ceased to be used of things, and fatron and 
pattern became differentiated in form and sense. ] 

1. ‘The original proposed to imitation; the 
archetype; that which isto be copied; an exemplar’ 
(J.); an example or model deserving imitation ; 
an example or model of a particular exeellence. 

a, ¢1369 Cuaucea Dethe Blaunche 910 Truely she Was 
her chefe patron of beaute, And chefe ensample of al her 
werke. 1g00-20 Duneaa /oems Ixxxviii, 31 O! towne of 
townes, patrone and not compare: London, thon art the 
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floure of Cities all, rs8x J. Menvitn Dia 1842) tt 
An exemple aad patron of guid and godlie me ie hes 
Nationnes. 

B. 1548 Unart, ete. Erasnt. Par. Mark x. 64 These 
have in them an ensample of innoceacie and simplicitie, 
after the patarne wherof, proude malicious persones must be 
forged anewe. 1987 Femina Conta, Holinshed M11. 1344/ 
His gouernemeat, which he would fashion out after tbe 
paterae of his predecessors and great vncles. 1613 SHaks. 
fen. VITL, y.¥. a3 She shall be .. A Patterne to all Princes 
liuiag with her, Aad alt that shall succeed. 21795 Swirtr 
Portr. fr. Life Wa. 1841 1. 768/1 A housewife io bed, at 
table a slattera; For allan example, for no one a pattern, 
1870 FE. Peacock Ralf Shiri, 111. 183 A pattern of the 
domestic virtues, 

y- 1570 Levins mittee 61/10 LA&tten, anrichalcum, A 
Patten, prototypon. (Ct. /oid.82/6 A Pasterne..A Paterne, 
prototypon,..A Tauerne.] 

+b. éransf. An image. O65. rare. 

1582 Stanynvast 2 neis u. et 49 Vlisses Attempted 
lewdly fro the church to imbeazel an holy Patterne of Pallas. 

2. Anything fashioned, shaped, or designed to 
serve as a model from which somelhlag is to be 
made ; a model, design, plan, or outline. 

a. [1352 in Brayley & Brittoa Westminster (1836) 183 To 
John Lambard, for two quatern’ of royal paper for the 
paiater’s patroas 1s. 8d. /did. 185.) 1387 Contract ia 
Registr. Cart. Ecclesie S. Egidii de Edinb’. (Baan. Cl.) 25 
Voutyt on the maner and the masounry as the vonte abovya 
Sant Stevinys auter..the qwhylk patronae thay haf seae, 
Alsua..a wyndow with thre lychtys ia fourme masonnelyke 
the qwhilk patrone thai haf sence. ?iqaxr Lett, Marg. 
Anjou ¥ Bp. Beckington (Camdea) 20 The fuadameat of 
youre chappell ., wherof I send yow the patrone. ¢1440 
Promp, Parv, 38/1 Patrone, forme to werk by. 1481 ia 
Eng. Gtlds (1870) 321 As hit apereth by patrons of blacke 
paper ia our Comen Kofer of record. 1526 Tixpaty /7/sd. 
viil 5 For take hede, .that thou make all thynges accordyage 
to the patrone [1611 paterne) shewed to the ia the mouat. 
185t Recoaoe Pathw. Knowl, 1. Def., Thereof doe masons, 
and other worke meaae call that patron, a ceatre, whereby 
thei drawe the lines [etc]. 

B. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's fiusb, Wie R ij, Those 
that yon haue taken vp wilde, and be well framed, and pro- 
porcioned, according to my paterne. 1594 Hooker sccl, 
Pol. t it. § 5 That Law which hath been the Pattern to 
make,and is the Card to guide the World by. 1606 CHarman 
Gentleman Usher Plays 1873 1. 316 He was a patterae for 
a Potter, Fitt’ have his picture stampt on a stone Jugge. 
1644 Direct. Publ. es 19 A Patern of Prayer. 1838 
Lytton Adce 1. ii, That proper orders should be .. trans- 
mitted.. with one of Evelyn's dresses, as a pattern for.. 
length and breadth. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ, iv. 37 
Almost all the common things we use now..are made by 
machinery, and are copies of an original pattern. 

fg. v611 Snaxs. tnt. T. 1. iv. 393 By thipatterne of 
mine owne thoughts, I cut out The puritie of his. 165 tr. 
Com. fist. Francion . 8,1 promise to shape ary assistance 
by the Patterae of your commands. ; 

3, spec. in Founding. +a. A matrix, a mould. 
Obs. b. A figure in wood or metal from which 
a mould is made for a casting. 

3g08 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 109 Item, for 
making of ane patroun to cast gun pellokis in, jijs. Bar 
Trencoto Ess. Cast fron (1824) 10 la making patterns 
for cast iron, an allowance of about one-eighth of an inch 
per foot, must be made for the coatraction of the metal in 
cooling. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed.7)} 11. 471 Before metals 
can be east..patterns must be prepared of wood or metal, 
and then moulds constructed of some sufficiently infusible 
material capable of receiving the fluid metal. 1884C. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 01. 18/1 The workman places 
the plaster statuette, which is now his * pattern ‘,on a of 


soft moulding-sand. 


+4. Something formed after a model or proto- 


type, a Enya a likeness, similitnde. Ods. rare, 

a. 1957 N. T. (Genev.) //ed, viii. 5 Priestes serve unto the 
patrone and shadowe of heauealy thynges. 1709 Bexnzey 
th, Vision § 141 Visible figures are ghee of, or of the 
Peas species with, the respective tangible figures represepted 

y them, 

B. 1870 Howtlics uw Wilful Reb, ut. Fjb, The rebels 
them selues are the very figures of feends and deuyls, and 
their captayne the vngratious paterne of Lucifer & Satan, 
the prince of darkaesse, 1611 Bra. //¢d, ix. 23 1t was there- 
fore necessary that the patternes [Wvcuir saumpleris, Tin- 
paLe—Genev. similitudes, RAcias examplers] of things in 
the heanens should bee purified with these, but the heauenly 
things themselues with better sacrifices then these. 1734 
Steece Lover 15 Feb. (1723) 4 Mr. Severn has at this time 
Patterns sent him of all the young Women in Town, 

5. ‘A specimen; a part shown as a sample of 


the rest’ (J.); a sample. Also fig. 
1644 G. ASE Dy in Halttie's ene asalf..F could 


have his knowledge of that seed, a pattern of it, and..ten 
or fifteen pound weight of it by, or before April. 1648-60 
Hexnam Dutch Dict., Een Stael ofts Afonster,a Patron or 


a Proofe of any marchandize or wares. @ 1745 Swirt (J), 
A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of stuff i he 
tikes it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargain. 1752 Youno Brothers ut 3, For 
thee, Demetrius, did I go to Rome, And briag thee patterns 
thence of brothers love. 1829 Lytron Deverenx il. i, A 
tailor, with his books of patterns just imported from Paris. 
6, Anexample, an Instance; ¢sf. a typical, model, 


or representative instance, a signal example. 

msgs W. Watneman Fardle Factons Pref. 12 Tho first 
paternes of mankind (Adam and Eve). 61a Br, Hate 
Contempl., O. T. u. iii, What a lively patterne doe I seein 
Abraham..of a strong faith. 1 Swirt 7. Txé Apol., It is 
another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing. 1774 GoLps™. 
Nat. Hist. (1770 V- 249 Instead... of descending into a minute 
discrimination of every ies, let us take one for a pattern, 
to which all the rest’ will be found to bear the strongest 
rBaz Lame Elia Ser.t. Afod. Gallantry, The only 
pattern of consistent gallaatry Thave met with, Ob 

+7. A precedent, an instance appealed as Se 
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1588 Suaxs. 772. A. y. iii. 44 A patterne, president, and 
lively warrant, For me..to performe the like. 1595 — Fohn 
1. iv. 16 Well could I beare that Isngland had this praise, 
So we [the French] could finde some patterne of our shame. 
1630 Eant Mawcuester in Buccleuch MLSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 272 It would be a good pattern for other places, 
z67a Marvet. Reh. Transp. 1. 167 There is not a scold at 
Billins-gate but may defend herself by the patern of King 
James and Archbishop Whitgift. 

8. A decorative or artistic design, as for china, 
carpets, wall-papers, etc.; hence, this design carried 
out in the mannfactured article, fabric, etc.; style, 
type, or class of decoration, elaboration of form, 


or composition of parts. 


1582 Stanvnurst Zuels 1. (Arb.) 38 Of plate great cup. | 


boords, thee gould embossed in anticque Patterns. 1738 | 
to 


Jounson /dler No. 13 #7 To direct their operations an 
draw patterns. 1783 Justamono tr. Raynal’s Hist. Indics 
VIII. a35 Paris surpassed Persia in her carpets, ..in the 
elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of her dyes, 1827 
Lytton Pelham xl, ‘Ah! cried I,.. what a pretty Man- 
chester pattern this is’, 385: D. Witson Preh, Ann. (1863) 
1.11. ii, 359 The forms and patterns of the varions weapons. 
1876 Besant & Rick Gold. Butterfly Prol. i, The pattern 
of his check-shirt being larger. : 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to a style of figuring or 
marking of natural or fortuitous origin. 

3849 James JVoodman vii, Forming a sort of pattern or 
figure inside and out. 1870 Dickens £. Drood xii, The 
broken frames..cast patterns on the ground. 1899 A d/butt's 
Syst. Aled. VIII. 937 In other cases, the lesions display a 
‘pattern’. Afod, The patterns made by the frost on the 
window-panes. Butterflies of the same general type, but 
the markings sbowing different patterns. 

9. A specimen model of a proposed coin, struck 
by a mint, hut not subsequently adopted for the 
currency. Distingnished from a froof. 

1837 Penny Cyct, VII. 330/t Henry VIII struck some 
patterns for a silver crown; but the first crown for currency 
was struck by Edward VI. 1879 H. Puinuirs Votes Coins 
12 A fine Gothic pattern crown of Queen Victoria never 
adopted for the national coinage. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 15 June 
8/2 A pattern farthing of 1661 was sold at Sotheby's on 
Saturday for fy E 4 

10. A sufficient quantity of material for making 
a garment, esp. a dress; a dress-length. U. S, 

1847 in WeasTER. 

LL, Gunmaking, The marks made by the shot 
from a gun on a target, in respect of their close- 
ness together and evenness of distribution within 


a certain radius from the central point. 

Declared pattern: astatement by the maker of the number 
of pellets a shot-gun will deliver and distrihute within a 
given radins under specified conditions, as in quot. 1892. 

188: GREENER Gua 303 Sportsmen cannot attach too much 
importance to regular and uniform patterns, especially in 
pigeon shooting, where one thin pattern will probably canse 
ashooter tolose amatch. 1893 — Breech-Loader 124 When 
a gun is said to make a pattern of 200, it means that 200 
is the average number put within a circle 30 in. in diameter 
on the target, the bute of the gun mae lorty yards..from 
the target, the load being 3 drams of black powder, or the 
equivalent in nitro powder, and 14 ounces of No. 6 shot, 270 
to the ounce (304 pellets to 14 ounces), which is called the 
standard load, and originated at the Field Gun Trials of 
1875, when the charge of shot was first counted. /éfd. 140 
Sportsmen seem slow to grasp the fact that pattern is the 
all-important factor in the killing range of the gun. 1886 
Badminton Libr. Shooting 1. 98 Vhe coarse grain burns 
evenly all along the barrel, and hence gives a better pattern 
in regard to the shot. 

12. Ia Ireland, A patron saint’s day; the festival 
of a patron saint; hence ¢ransf, the festivities with 
which it is celebrated: cf. Patron sé. 5 c. 

1748 Season, Adv. Protest. 19 The Papists will squander 
their Substance at Fairs and Patterns. 1827 Hone &very- 
day Bk. 11. 383 The usnal fair day or ‘fatron', or, as it is 
usnally pronounced, pattern or patien, 1s a festive meeting 
tocommemorate the virtnes ofa patron saint. 189a Spectator 
22 Oct. 560 ‘Patterne’.. primarily meant the day of the 
patron saint. Then it came to mean the dance on the festival 
day, and now is used of a dance on any holiday. 1893 W.C. 
Boatase Age Saints Cornwail 44 Observances practised in 
the names of Patrick, or Bridget, or Delcan..on their pattern 
or festival days, 


13. &. attrid., passing into adj. Serving as a 
pattern or model; typical, archetypal; ‘ideal’, 
‘model’, Sometimes hyphened to following sb, 

1809-12 Man, Epcewortu Vivian iii, 1... never set myself up 
for a pattern man, 1828 P, Cunnincuam WV. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 272 ‘Chis pattern-convict is now in the service of a dis- 
senting clergyman in the colony. 1840 J. Burs Favwrer’s 
Companion ade average annual profit of the pattern- 
farm. 1849 Baonte Shirley xxii, Two pattern young 
ladies, in pattern attire, with pattern deportment, 1880 Miss 
Branoon Sarbara xvi, He felt himself pattern father, 

_b. attrib. and Conib., as patlern-cutter,-engraver, 
girl, paper, ring, store, suit, tile, trade, -work, 
ete.; pattern-like, -phrased adjs.; paitern-wise 
ady.; pattern-book, (a) a book of (industrial) 
patterns or designs, as of fabrics, lace, wall-papers, 
etc,; (6) a blank book of cardboards to hold 
patterns; pattern-box, Weaving, (a) a box con- 
taining several shuttles, any one of which may be 
sent along the ‘shed’ as required hy the pera 
in colour-pattern weaving, a shuttle-box ; (4) ‘the 
box perforated for the harness-cards in the Jacquard 
loom’ (Knight Dée¢. Aleck. 1878); pattern-card, 
‘(@) a sample-card (of cloth, etc.) ; also, a book of 
such cards, a pattern-book; (4) Weaving, in a 
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Jacquard attachment = Carp sé.2 10; also attrib., 
as pattern-card cutter, maker, mounting, etc.; 
pattern-ohain, /Veaving, a device for bringing 
the shuttles automatically from the pattern-box to 
the picker in the required sequence; pattern- 
cylinder, ‘n means of operating the harness of 
a loom by means of a cylinder with projections 
which come in contact in due order of time with the 
respective levers whick work the shed’ (Knight); 
pattern-designer, -drawer, a workman who 
designs or draws patterns; so paflern-designing, 
-drawing 5} pattern-line, in earthworks, a narrow 
bank of earth whose height serves asa guide for 
raising a piece of ground: cf. Ling 53.2 20; 
pattern-maker, one who makes patterns; sec. 
(a) ‘one who arranges textile patterns for weaving’ 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858); (4) Founding, 
one who makes patterns for iron castings; so 
pattern-making; pattern-moulder, ‘a designer 
aad maker of patterns for cast-iron foundries’ 
(Simmonds); pattern-reader = pattern-maker (a); 
pattern-room = pattern-sho, 3; pattern-setter, 
a workman or workwoman who decides upon the 
manner of filling up a lace or other pattern already 
designed and stamped; pattern-shop, that part 
of a factory or foundry in which palterns are 
prepared; pattern-wheel, (a) a count-wheel (see 
Count 50.1 9) or locking-plate, whose notches de- 
termine the striking of a clock (Knight); (4) = 
putern-cylinder; (¢) ‘a pricking-wheel for mark- 
ing out a pattern’ (Ausnk's Stand, Dict. 1895). 
1858 Simmonos Dyct. Trade, *Pattern-dook, a book with 
designs for selection. 1876 J. Hastem (¢itle) Old Derby 
China Factory..facsimiles copied from old Derby pattern 
books, 1822 W. Iavixe Braced. Halt (1823) 1, 98 [Com- 
mercial travellers] changing the lance for a driviog-whip, 
the buckler for a “pattern card. 1847 Mrs. SHERwooo in 
Life vi. (1854) 95 Pictet Pere was the very pattern-card of 
an old French courtier, 18sz in /dlustr. Lond, News (1854) 
5 Aug. 119/2 Occupations of People..Pattern-card maker. 
Bod. Advt., Pattern Card Mounters, Cutters, and Gummers 
wanted. 1875 KyicuT Dict, Mech. 1637/2 The *pattern- 
chain... has links of varying hight, which, as they pass 
beneath the roller on lever /, raise it toa greater or lesser 
hight..and so bring the required shuttle in position to be 
struck by the picker. 1851 in ///ustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 
Nl *Pattern-designer, cutter. 1899 Mackawu Life IV. 
Morris 1. 78 Morris was a pattern-designer and decorator. 
1881 W. Moanis (if) Some Hints on *Pattern-Designing. 
(bid. 1 By. .pattern-design, ..1 mean the ornamentation of 
a surface by work that is not imitative or historical ; at any 
rate, not principally or essentially so, 1756 Rott Dic¢. 
Trade," Pattern- Drawer, is a person employed in drawing 
patterns for silk weavers, callico-printers, embroiderers, lace- 
workers, quilters [etc.]. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 48 
The Kaleidoscope .. an assistant to pattern-drawers of 
every description, 1864 A. McKay Hist, Kilmarnock 2 
He has become skilled in *pattern-drawing. 1890 W. Ne 
Goroon Foundry 171 There is a wide gap between an 
ordinary mill-hand and a *pattern-engraver. 1838 Syp. 
Smitu Let. to Ld. ¥. Russell Wks. 1859 11. 299/1 They pre- 
serve a childish and *pattern-Jike uniformity in Cathedrals. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 106 These *Pattern- 
Lines may be from twelve Inches to two Foot hroad. 1858 
Smmonos Dict, Trade, *Patlern-maker, Pattern-reader, 
1881 Younc Every Man his own Mechanic § 37 (Alder) 
works very smoothly, and is much used by turners and 
pattern-makers, /id. § 623 “Pattern-making..is rather an 
important branch of the wood-working art. 1895 Afodet 


Steam Engine 95 Beeswax, melted and mixed with brick-, 


dust, is very useful in pattern-making, to stop 
cracks, &e. 1 Gro. Ettot Theo. Such xv. 264 The safe 
and *pattern-phrased style [of literary criticism} 1867 
Criminat Chronol. York Castle 111 Thomas Stearman..a 
*pattern-ring maker. 1844 G. Doop Textile Manuf. vii. 
224 When the stamper has imprinted on ihe net the outlines 
of the device, a ‘ *pattern-setter’ decides on the manner in 
which the pattern shall be filled up. 1900 Electr. Rev.(U. S.) 
17 Aug., Our “pattern stores, which were built next the wall, 
were completely demolished, 1704 Lond. Gaz. No, 4062/8 
A "Pattern-Suit, to contain Five Yards of Cloth, dark. 
grey..;..a Pattern-Shirt..3; a Pattern Hat. 1899 MackaiL 
Life W. Morris 11. 43 *Pattern tiles, chiefly meant for use 
in fireplaces, went on being produced. 1878 Geo. Evior 
Coll. Breakf, P.g3 Not dnp letters of the alphabet Wrought 
syllogistically *pattern-wise. 1902 West. Gaz. 29 Nov. 3/1 
He had designed some of the best *pattern-work of our time. 
Pattern, v. Also 6-7 patern, patterne, [f. 
prec. Cf. F. patronner (1437 in Hatz.-Darm.). 
I. +1. ¢ravs. a. To make a pattern for; to 
design, sketch, plan. Ods. 
| 1581 Stoney Afol, Poetrie (Arb) 34 That way of pattern. 
ing a Common-wealth was most absolute, though hee (Sir T. 
More] perchaunce hath not so absolulely perfourmed it. 
+b. To be a pattern for; to give an example or 


precedent for; to prefigure. Ods, 
, 1588 Suaks, 772. A, 1. i, gy See, see, I such a place there 
is, ..Patern'd by that the Poet heere describes, By nature. 
made for murthers and for rapes. 1593 — Luer. 629 When 
patternd by thy fault fowle sin may say, He learnd to sin, 
and thou didst teach the way. 1603 — Afeas. for M. u. i. 
‘i When I, that censnre him, do so offend, Let mine owne 

udgement patterne ont my death, And nothing come in 
partial. 1654. Boreman Panegyr. Dr. Combara A duty, 
which is patterned to us bythe practice of Heatheus, Jewes, 
and Christians in all ages. 

2. To make (something) after a pattern or model, 
or according to some fashion ; to model, fashion. 


Const. after, on, «pon; talso by, from, to. 


gee” 


PATTERNY. 


1608 Hieron Defence 1. 151 The Lord doth teach us to 
peers onr obedience to the holy Angels. 1665 Sir T. 

erBert 7yav. (1677) 163 [A temple] patterned from that 
which Adam reared in Paradise, 1875 Wuitney Lie Lang. 
xii, 249 All the rest of the language shonld conie to 
patterned after that model. 1890 Cassell’s Fam. Mag, Apr, 

a He has patterned his conduct on the example of his 
ther. 

th. Pattern out: to work out or construct 
according to some pattern. Ods, 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, v. iii, For men, by their 
example, pattern ont ‘Their imitations, 1641 Mitton Re. 
JSorm, 1. Wks, (1851) 10 Judge whether that Kings Reigne 
be a fit time from whence to patterne out the Constitution 
ofa Church Discipline. 

3. To match, to parallel, to equal; to compare 
(a person or thing ¢0, with another). Obs, or arch, 

@1586 Siwney Arcadia u, (1590) 109 The likenesse of our 
mishaps makes me presume to patterne my selfe vnto him. 
1589 Nasue Admond for Parrat 19 Such a packet of male 
and female professors, as the world might not patterne. 
1611 Snaxs. Wind. T. wi. ii. 32, rw6aa Wituen Afisty, 
Philar, Juvenilia (1633) 609 By her self must therefore she, 
Or by nothing pattern'd be. 1843 Syp. Smit Let. Amer, 
Debis Wks. 1859 I. 327/a History cannot patiern it. 

4. To take as a pattern; to imitate, copy. rare. 

1601 Dotman La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1618) 111. 735 
The fire here beneath doth aptly patterne him. 164 
Mitton CA. Govd. 1 iti. Wks. (1851) 110 This very word 
of patterning or imitating excludes Episcopacy from the 
solid and grave Ethical! law. 1827 Hoon Afids. Fairies 
Ivi, So the spider spins, And eke the silk-worm, pattern’d 
by ourselves, 1901 Dundee Advertiser 23 Apr. 4 The High- 
land Board has ‘patterned’ tbe Irish met! ia buying and 
allocating pure-bred animals. 

+5. To exemplify, afford an example of. Ods. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] Hist. fostine xxi. 86 To 
and manifestly shew in him, the frailties that man’s life is 
subiect vato, 1620 Forp Linea V. in /ned. Tracts (Shaks. 
Soc.) 48 Whatsocner,.in tbose. collections is inserted to 
patterne and personate an excellent man. 

6. intr. To take example (4y something). rare. 

18.. Mrs, Dooce Tale of Thanks 14 (Funk) Not a charm 
of earth or sky But comes for my girl to pattern by. 

II. 7. trans. To work or decorate with a 
pattern, to work over with artistic designs; also 
transf, to adorn with light and shade, or with 
variegated marking or colouring. Zo pattern out; 
to lay ont in a pattern. 

1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Ari it, (1868) 120 But we let the 
walls fall that Giotto patterned. 1862 W. W. Stoay Roba 
di R, vii. (1863) 1, 155 One of the Roman kitchen-gardens, 

tterned ont in even rows and sqnaresofgreen. 1877 A. B, 
Epwaros Up Nile xxi. 659 The same kind of cartonnage, 
patterned in many colours on a white ground. 1880 BLACck- 
moRE Mary Anerley Il. v. 94 Patterned with the same 
zigzag. 1898 Mus. H. Waro Helbeck of Bannisdale 397 
‘The damson trees were all ont patterning the valleys. 


8. intr, Of a gun: To distribute the shot in 
a pattern: see PATTERN sd, 11. 

Hence Patterning vd/. sb., the production or 
arrangement of patterns; couer. work done according 


| to a pattern, design, or fashion; also Pa‘tterner, 


one who draws or composes patterns. 

186a Rawiinson Anc. Afon. I. vi. 388 The patterning of 
the pillars with chevrons is..remarkable., 188a F. WEpMoRE 
in Academy 14 Jan. 32/3 The upholders of beautiful pattern- 
ing, wbo..say that exquisite painting is the first and last 
business ofa painter. 1889 Rawiinson Phanicia 203 This 
sarcophagus, the edges of which are most richly adorned 
with patterning. 1889 Standard 13 May 3/1 Human 
emotion—the force which a mere patterner of spaces, a mere 
contemner of ‘subjects’, would banish from pictorial art— 
plays a great part in the piece. 

+ Patternable, ¢. Ods. [f. Parrernn v + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being matched or paralleled. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. cclvii, Our Souls it would 
not torture to be ty‘d In patternable slavery. 

Patterned, #//. a. [f. Parrern 56. and v. + 
-ED.] Having a pattern or patterns; decorated or 
worked with a pattern or design, Oflen with defin- 
ing word, as /arge-, smalt-, jany poi ; 

1797-1805 S. & Ht. Lez Canterd, T. V. a4 Neat window 
curtains, pretty-patterned sopha, and unsoiled carpet. 1876 
J. Maatineau sYours Th. 292 The horizontal sun..piere- 
ing the forest with a patterned glory. 1882 Archgol Cani. 
XIV. 104 A pavement..of coloured and patterned tiles. 

Patternize, v. rare. [See -1zE.] 

+1, ¢rans. To conform to a pattern. Obs. 

1615 Jackson Creed w, viii. § 6 In our works paternized 
to His image, renewed in our minds, as_towardly children 
express their noble ancestors’ worth, by lively resemblance 
of their personages, and real imitation of their virtues. 

2. To redace to or arrange in a pattern. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. $51 When human eyes shall be 
happily gifted with a Kaleidoscope power to patternize alt 
colton, . «then will Turner be a greater painter than ever 
the world yet saw. 

Patternless, ¢. [f. Parrern sd. + -LESS.] 
‘+a. Unmatched, peerless. Ods. b. Void of paltern 
or design; plain, undecorated. 

3613 Hevwoop Silver Age ut. i. Wks. 1874 ILL. 128 Thy 
curtesie equals thy active power: And thou in both art 
chiefe and patternelesse. 1861 Dutron Coox 2, Hosters 
D. v, Turkey carpets..trodden patternless and threadbare 
with the use of years. 1878 H. BPWiLSON Alp, Ascents WV. 
133 A room with blank patternless walls. 

Pa-tterny, a. rare. [f. PATTERN sd. + -¥.] 


Characterized by the (obtrusive) presence 


pattern; having too much pattern. 
1885 Mrs, Caooy Footsteps Feanne @’Arc (1886) 130 An 


<terne ' 
le i 


oe 


PATTINSONATION. 


etvhanting church outside, but.. within, how coloured ond 
patterny. got Hest, Gaz. 18 Apr. 3/: A patterny 
element like Ince. 

Patteroon, obs. form of PatRoon. 

Pattimar, Pattin, obs. ff. Parawar, Patren. 

Pattinsonize (px‘tinsandiz), v. [f. name of 
HH. L, Pattinson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by whom 
the process was described at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1838: see Penny Cyed. 
XIII. 372/1.] é¢vans. To extract silver from 
(argentiferous lead-ore) by the Pattinson process, 
Hence Pattingoniza‘tion or Pattinaona tion. 

1881 Raymonn Mining Gloss., Paitinson process, ® pro- 
cess in which lead containing silver is passed through a 
series of melting-kettles, in each of which crystals of a poorer 
alloy nre deposited, while the fluid bath 


ladled from one | 


kettle to the next, ix proportionately richer in silver. In: 


mechanical pattinsonation the operation is performed in 
« cylindrical vessel, in which the bath is stirred mechanic- 
ally, and from which, as the richer alloy crystallizes, the 
poorer liquid is repeatedly drained out. 188% Ocitviz, 
Pattinsonize, 31895 Funk's Stand, Dict., Paitinsontsation, 
Pattipan, Pattish, var. Parryran, Parise. 
Pattle, pettle (px't’l, pet’l), sé. Sc. and 
north, dial, Also 4-5 pat(t)yl, 5 patil(1, 6 patle. 
(Origin obscure; app. another form of Pappie 
$6.1, with which it partly coincides in meaning.] 


1. A tool like a small spade with a long handle, | 


used chiefly to remove the earth adhering to a 
plough; a plough-staff. 

a. 64375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Fulian) 130 A housband 
a-gane oure lay Telyt his land one sownday; .. Pe patyl his 
hand clewyt to, muldebred quhen he suld mvk [rine 
tukL 3404 Durham: Ace, Rolis (Surtees) 399, ij plogh 
pattyl ¢3470 Henayson Afor. Fab. x. (Fox & Wol/) ii, 
The husband..cryit, nnd caist his patill and grit stanis, 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 72 Hirdmen sall hunt 3ow 
ee Garranis gyll, Castan 
plench stand still. 


to rin an’ chase thee Wi’ murd'ring ttle. 3830 Scorr 


thair Patlis, and lat the | 
31785 Buans To Mouse i, | wad be laith | 


Mtonast. xi, If he liked a book ill, he liked a plough or a | 


patile worse. 

B. 3786 Burns Earnest Cry § Prayer xv, Or faith! I'll 
wad my new plengh-pettle, Ye'll see’t or Jang. 3824 Scorr 
Redgauntlet Let. x, A hand that never held plengh-stilt or 
pettle. 3858 M. Porteous Souter Yohuny 24 Pettle or 
plough staff, with which he cleaned the ploughshare. 

+2. = Papue sd. Obs. (See PatrLe v.) 

3. Comd., as pattle-shaft, -tree, the shaft or 
handle of a pattle. 

1868 D. Gorate Summers §& Winters in Orkneys viii. 
(2871) 298 Using a pattle-tree to clear awny clods. x87 
W, ALexannea Johnny Gibé xv. (1873) 92 Nae the vera 
patile shafts but was broken. 

tParttle, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. prec. a.] trans. 
To scrape with a hoe (.S¢. padle) or mud-scraper. 

1553-4 Burgh Rec. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) Il. 351 Item .. for 
fine patill to patil the kirk with. x5§54-5 /éid, 296 To 
Thomas Hallis xervand for paittelling and deichting of all 
the steppis of the turngryss of the tolbuith, viij d. 

+Pa:ttle-bone, Oés.,theknee-pan: see PATEL SO, 

Parttock. focal, Also puttock. [? Altcred 
from wattock.] A grubbing mattock : see quots. 

1728 Jas, Dovetas in PAr. Trans. XXXV. 572 To take 
up the Saffron Heads, or break up the Ground, .. the 
sometimes plough it, sometimes use a forked Kind of Hong 
called 2 Pattock, [So pase Complete Farmer s.v. Saffron.| 
3903 Warcut Eng. Dial, Dict., Puttock.. Manufacturers of 
tools, whose works are in Birmingham, have frequently had 
the grnbbing or stocking mattock asked for under this name, 

Pattrell, obs. form of Perrre.. 

Patty (peti). Alsog pattee. [Altcratlon of 
¥. paté, OF. pastd Pasty.) A little pie or pasty. 

1710 P, Lama Cookery 75 Your Mushroom Patty..is proper 
for second Course. 11756 Mas. Haywoon New Present 
(1771) 17x To make Yeal Patties 3769 Mars. Rarracp Eng. 
Honsekpr. 7s) 25 Lay over it fried o 
patties. 1848 Dickens Domdecy v, 1 see cold fowls—ham— 
patties—sulad—lobster, 
72 His mistress..dabbed her fork into the pattee. 


Pa‘tty-cake. [f. Parry + Caxz.] 
1. A patty. 


31865 Hottano Plain T. viii. 293, 1 will make patty-cakes 
and te 

4 2. Error for Pat-A-caKE, 

288 C. F, Wootson in cgi Mag. June 119 He 
played ake steadily with Porley, looking at the others 
ont of the corner of his eye. 


Pattymar, -maur, obs. forms of PaTTAMAR. 
Pattypan (px'tipen). Also 7 pateopan, 
patti-, 5-9 patte-, pattipan. [f. Parry + Pansd.] 
41. A pasty baked in asmall pan; = Patty. Os. 
1694 Morrevx Radelais tv, xxxvi. 142 Lin'd with a great 
number of Forrest-Puddin heavy Patti-pans |Goud?- 
teanule massifs}, and Horse Sawsages. a3z700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, ateepan, 2 little Pye, or small Pasty. 

oa a small tin pan or shape in which patties are 


t10 P. Lama Cookery 67 It is proper you bake your 
Oysters on a Mazarine you serve it in, oro little Patty-pan, 
374% Compl, Fam.-Piece t. ii, 109 First lay a thin Crust into 
your Pattipan. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Enc. Flousekpr. (1778) 
259 To make Bread Cheese-Cakes .. bake them in raised 
Crusts, or patte-pans, 1837 How: Axr. Life u. i, (1862) 
93 The iron tray of nicely laden patty-pans goes into the oven, 

attrib, 1870 EMERSON Soc. § Sol., Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) 
Ill, 24 One man is brought to the boiling-point hy the 
excitement of conversation in the parlour:..He has # twos 
inch enthusiasm, a Patty-pan ebullition. 


ters, Or oyster | 


1870 Ramsay Remin, iv. (ed, 18) | 
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Pa‘tulent, 2. rare. (app. f. L. patul-us 
spreading, PatuLovus, with ending as in patent.) 

pen, expanded, gaping. 

1709 P. Bear in Phil. Trans. XXV1I. 72 The Hairs are 
more loose and the Pores more patulent and obvious. 1803 
Medical Frnt. X. 435 Pressure would approximate the sides 
of the ulerus, and aime these patulent vessels. 

+Pa-tulicate, v. Obs. rare-°, (f. ppl. stem of 
med. or mod.L. pa/ulicédre to open, spread ont, f. 
patul-zs PatvLous.) Hence + Patulica‘tion. 

1656 Biount Glos., Patulicaze, to be opened, or made wide. 
1658 Puititrs, Patulication, a being opened, or made wide. 

a:tulipa‘llate, a. Zool. [f. mod.L. Patuli- 
palla (f. paiulus open + pallia mantle), Latreille’s 
name for an order of Conchifera having an open 
mantle deficient in siphons: see -atx.] Having the 
characters of the Falulipalla, 

2857 in Mayne £-xfos. Lex. 


Patulous (pettidles), 2 [f L. patul-us 


slanding open, spread out, spreading, f. root of | 


patere to be open: ef. dibulus, crédulus, etc.] 

1. Open; expanded; opening rather widely. - 

2636 T. Avams Taming of Tongue Wks. 1862 111. 15 The 
ear yet hears more than ever the eye saw, and by reason of 
ita patulons admission, derives that to the understanding 
whereof the sight never hada glance. 1697 PAtl. Trans. 
XIX. 407 The Mouth was a very large patulous opening. 
1778 Da Costa Brit. Conch. 16 On the under side it is quite 
poe or wide open. 1836-9 Toop Cycl. Anat, I. 60/2 

y elasticity the Eppes patulous condition of certain canals 
and outlets is secured. 


2. Spreading: said esp. of the boughs of a tree, | 


after Virg. Hef. 1. 1. A 

x68a Graton Introd. ad Latinam Blasoniam 84 This 
Cross..is always made patulousat its ends. 1790 Bystander 
E Reclining ..under the umbrage of a patulous beech. 1875 

F. Burton Gorilla £. (1876) 1.39 His hands and feet are 
large and patulous. 188x Blackmore CAristowell xv. (1882) 
1. 227 The boughs of the patulous tree .. afford a noble 
amplitude. 

3. a. Bot. (See quots.) 

2756 Watson in PAil. Trans. XLIX. 815 The rigid Jeaved 
Bell-flowers, with a diffusive icle and patulous flowers. 
1806 Gatpine Brit. Bot. 11 Calyx setaceous, patulous, longer 
than the spikelets. 386: Benttev Afan. Bot. 223 The sepals 
are..spreading outwards..divergent or patulons, 

b. Enfomt. (See quol.) 

x8a6 Kiray & Sr. Entomol, 1V. 337 Patulous,,when wings 
at rest partly cover each other. 

Hence Pa‘tulonsly adv., Patulousness. 

x88x Watson in Jral. Linn, Soc. XV. 274 Inner lip 
spreads patulously. 1874 Conen Drs. Throat 4 Exposed to 
atmospheric influences .. in consequence of its permanent 

tulousness, x876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. V. 329 
tulousness of the fetal openings is 2 not infrequent con- 
sequence of extensive congenital atelectasis, 

aty, obs. form of PaTT&E. 

Patyent, Patyl, obs. ff. Patient, Paten}, 

Patyn, Patyse, var. PaTEN, PATTEN, PATISE, 

Pauash, obs. form of Pavis. 

+ Paucht, v. Sc. Obs. [f. the stem of pauchty, 
PavGuty; or a back-formation from that word.] 
trans. To fill with pride, elate, uplift. 

cx60a James VI Let. Q. Elis, (Camden) 145, 1 ressaued your 
letter, quhiche hath so panchtid my hairte with contentment, 
as nather my tongue nor my penne is able to expresse. 

Pauchty: see I’aveuty. 

Pauci- (po'si-), comb. form of L. paucus few, 
little, used in Zool, and Zot. to form adjs., as 


PAUL. 


| f. dogut to speak.] The utterance of few words; 


Panolarti‘culate, -ated, having few joints, in Bot., | 


slightly or loosely jointed; Pancide'ntate, having 
few tecth, slightly dentated (Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 
1857); Pauctfio‘rous, having few flowers (ibid.) ; 
Paucifo'liate, having few leaves or folioles; so 
Pancifo‘lions; Paucilo‘cular, having few loculi; 
Paucine'rvate, slightly veined, said of a leaf, etc. 
(Mayne); so Paucine-rvious; Pancipt‘nnate, 
pinnate with few leaflets; Paucira‘diate, -ated, 


having few rays, as the fin of a fish, or the umbel | 


of a plant (Mayne); Paucispt-ral, having few 
whorls, as a shell; so Paucispi‘rated. 

x8g2 Dana Cresi. 1. 1314. A *pauci-articulate flagellum. 
3857 Mayxe Expos. Lex., *Pauciarticulated. 1895 Cart 
bridge Nat, Hist, 111. 433 Holohepatica.—Cerata medio- 
dorsal, retractile or not, usually *paucifoliate, liver never 
tamified. 1872 Peastee Ovar. Tumors 31 *Paucilocular, 
in opposition to polycystic. 7843 Penny Cycl. XXY. 386/1 
Operculum ..*pancispiral'on the left border. 3851-6 Wooo- 
warp Afollusca 102 The operculum is described as Pauci- 
spiral, or few-whirled, as in Litorina. : 

+ Pawcify,v. Obs. rare. [f. L.paucus, pauci- 
few, little: see -FY.] ¢rans. To make few, diminish. 

1648 Brit, Beliman in Hari, Misc, (ed. Park) VIL. 626 To 
paucify the nomber of those you conceived would counter- 
yote you. 3792 Cowren Let. to W. Hayley 26 Dec., My 
opportunities of writing are paxctfied, as perhaps, Dr. Jobn- 
son would have dared to say. _ 

Pauciloquent (pdsilkwént), a. rare—°. [f. 
Pavci- + L. oguent-ent speaking, pr. pple. of ogzs: 
cf, next.] Uttering few words; speaking briefly. 
Hence Pauct‘loquently adz., with few words. 

1656 Biounr Glossogy., Panctlognent.., that speaketh little. 
x882 Watcace Keporters (ed. 4) 340 The pauciloquently 
praising Eldon. “ . 

Pauci‘loquy. rare. [ad. L. paucilogui-um 
a speaking but little (Plautus),f. Pauci- + -doguiune, 


Sparingness of speech. 

36a3 Cockeram, Paxciloguie, few words. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xx. ccii, Fear no Discredit by Pauciloquie. 1658 
Pinturs, Pauctloguy, a speaking few words, little talk. s7ax 
in Baitzy, 3785 in Jounson. 

Paucity (pérsiti). Also 5 pnucyte. [a. F. 


| pawcité (14th c. in Godef. Cowpl.), or ad. L. 


paucilas, {. paucus few + see -rty.] 

1. Smallness of number ; fewness; a smal! number. 

c 34ag Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 35 Whom the 
grace of God from the forsayid pancyte encresid yn-to 
eXXXV10, 3566 Form Com. Prayer in Liturg. Serv. QO. Eliz. 
(Parker Soc.) 534 That they, neither respecting their own 
weakness and paucity .. may by thy power obtain victory. 
1709 Berketey 7h, Vision § 70 The pueate paucity of rays 
arriving at the eye. 1881 Jowetr TAncyd. 1. 235 1n danger 
of having to capitulate owing to. .the pancity of its defenders. 

2. Smallness of quantity; seantiness. 

1650 Butwer Anthropontel, 230 Smal Feet argue paucity 
of matter. 1680 Bovte Produc. Chent. Princ. i. 64 Vt 
afforded ..so little oil, that the pancity seemed slrange. 1858 
Buckts Crrzlia. (1873) 11. viii. 434 From paucity of evidence, 
we are unable to measure them with precision. 

Paueillon, -elo(u)n, -eylon, obs. ff. Pavition, 

Pauesiss, -es(se, -ews, -eys, obs. ff. Pavis. 

Paughie: see Pavcie. 

Paughty, pauchty (poti, Sc. paxtl), 2. Se. 
and sorth. dial, Also Yorksh. pafty. [Origin 
unkpown.] Haughty, proud; saucy, insolent, 
impertinent. 

1572 A. Aaautunot Afis, pure Scolar in Pinkerton Anc. 
Se. Poems (1786) 153 Panuchtie pryd richt sair do J detest. 
16 o Row Hist. Ch. Sc. (Wodrow Soc.) 395 Maxuell, 
Bishop of Rosse, (that proud and panghtie peece}. 1720 RaM- 
sav Wealth 99 Even handycrafismen.. strut fou paughty in 
the alley, 1828 Scort #. J. Perth xxvi, The disgust which 
the paughty Hieland varlet had always shown for my honest 
trade. 1876 Whitby Gloss, Pafty,impertinent. 1890 Enwaros 
Nod. Scot, Poets 169, 1 never fleetch the paughty fair. 

Paugie (pggi). focal U.S. Also paughie, 
porgy. [From the ending of the Narragansett 
Indian name mtshcuppauog, pi. of ueisherp, literall 
‘thick-scaled’, from mizshe large, and ee Sale| 
Local name of a North American fish, of the bream 
kind, Pagrus argyrops, also called seuppaug. 

1860 Baatietr Dict. Amer., Porgy or Paugie.., a fish of 
the a! family, common in the waters of New England 
and New York... Jt is singular that one half the original 
name, nied bash relained ae fish in Rhode Island, 
and the other half, daug, changed into paxgie or porgy, in 
New York. 1864 ae Paugie...A kind of fish; the 

gy. 1870 Putnam's Mag. vie 525 Porgy, Scup, and 

Sctippaug, names ..in different sections of the Northern 
States, 1890 Cent, Dict., Panghic, same as porgy. — 

+ Pauh, 7z#/. Obs. rare. Variant of Pau tnt. 

1693 Concreve Old Bach. ui, Eee he's a brave Fellow— 
Pauh, Iam quite another thing, when I] am with him. 

Pauhaugen (pohdgén). focal U.S. Also 
paubagen, poghaden, pohagan, pookagan, etc. 
(Abnaki (dial. of Algonkin) putangand (Rnsles).] 
Local name of the menhaden, a N. American fish. 

1860 Bartierr Dict, Amer, sv. Alenhkaden, Also known 
by the names Bony-fish, White-fish, Hardhead, Mossbonker, 
and Pauhagen. /é:d., Pehagen, or Hee 1864 WerasteR, 
Pauhaugen, 1890 Century Dict, Poghaden.. themenhaden. 
Also fanhagen. 

Pauice, pauish, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Pauilion, -il(])on, -ilun, etc., obs. ff. PaviLion. 

Pauk, Pauky, etc.: see Pawk, Pawky, ete. 

Paul (p§l). Also 4 Poul, Poule; genitive 4 
Powlya, 4-6 Poules, 5-7 Paules, 6 Pawlee, 
Powlles, 6-7 Powles, 6-8 Paula, 7- Paul's. 
[a. OF. Fol, mod. F. Paul = It. Paolo, Sp. Pablo:—L, 
Paulum, in nom. Paulus.) ; 

1. The English form of the Latin personal name 
Fatulus, well kaown as that of the ‘ Apostle of the 
Gentiles’ (Acts xiii. 9). Used in proverbial phrases 
in conjunction with PETER, if v. 

2. [tr. It. Paolo, Paul.] The Paoto, an obsolcle 
Italian silver coin, worth about fivepence sterling. 

sy67 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1X. xxiv, I paid five Pauls for 
two hard eggs. 1854 Lowett Frail. tn /taly Pr. Wks. 1890 
I. x91 Yon give the cxstode a paul for showing you the wolf 
that suckled Romulus and Remus. a. 

3. Paul Pry: name of a very inquisitive char- 
acter In a comedy of the same name by John 
Poole, 1825; often used allusively (also aé/rié.). 

3829 Macautay Southey's Collog. Soc. Ess. (2887) 118 The 
magistrate. .ought to be a perfect jack-of-all-trades..2 Paul 
Pry in ev bouse, spying, eaves-dropping, relieving, 
ecivestickio fete. a aes me Tale of Trunipet xi, She 
had much of the spirit that lies Perdu in a notable set of 
Pan! Prys. 1870 Miss Baiwcnan Kod, Lynne ll. i. 4 Te will 
cure her of her Paol-Pry tricks, 388a Encycl. Brit. XIV. 
695/a Paul Pry,..always his [Liston’s}] most ees ad 
soon became to many a real personage. 1897 Pail Afalt 
Mag. Nov. 311 Some of the Paul Prys of the parish had 
intercepred the Ayman. . 3 

b. Hence Paul-Pry v. ivir., to behave like 
Paol Pry; to be impertinently inquisitive or prying. 

3839 sone Sen Aone. Ser. Lk. x10 Others mountin 
..and Paul Prying into the bed-room windows. 1865 H. 
Kinestey LT aa Bet ne B Who the deuce are you, 
cross-questioning and Paul-Prying ea 

+4. Paul's: popular name of St, Panl’s Cathedral 
in London ; In 16-17th c. a favonrite resort of loun- 
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PAULDRON. 


pers, gossips, etc. Obs. (Now always S¢. Paul's.) 

Hence aitvié.in Paul's Alley, Paul's Chain, now 
London lanes, Paul’s Cross, etc. 

1377 Lane. P. Pl. B. xut. 65 Pis freke bifor be den of 
poules Preched of penaunces. (1393 /did. C. xvi. 70 At 
seint paules by-for be peuple what penaunce pei sufireden.] 
@ 1460 Gregory's Chron. (Camden) & Powlys Crosse. The 
whiche was pronounsyd at Powlys Crosse. 1573 Baret Adv. 
To Rdr., The right Worshipfull M. Nowell, Deane of Pawles. 
1579 W. WiLkixson Con/u?. oa CE "Lone 29h, Protesting 
the truth of HN. his bookes openly at Paules crosse. 1596 
Snaus. 1 Hen, /V,11. iv. 576 This oyly Rascall is knowne as 
well as Poules. 3597 — 2 Hen, LV,1, ii. §8, 1 bought him in 
Paules, 1613 — Hen. VIZ, y. iv. 16 We may as well push 
against Powles as stirre em. 1613 M1opLETON ee 
Truth Bij, The Angell and Zeale..conduct him to Pauls- 
chaine. ¢1645 Howett Lei? (1655) 1V. 83 While you adorn 
your Churches there, we destroy them here: Among other, 
poor Pouls looks like a great Skeleton. .. Truly 1 think nor 
Turk or Tartar.. would have us'd Pauls in that manner. 

5. Phrases and Combinations with azd’s;: 
Paul's betony (erron. Si. Paul's betony), name 
for a species of Veronica, the Wood Speedwell 
(V. officinalis), described by Paulus A®gineta as 
a betony; improperly applied to V. serpyllifolia ; 
+ Paul's foot, a lineal foot, the standard of which 
was the foot of Algar carved on the base of acolumn 
of old St. Paul's, London (Geet. Mag. July 1852, 
57); tPaul’a man (see quot.); Paul’a pigeon 
(see quot. 2 1661); + St. Paul’s tide, the season 
about the festival of the Conversion of St. Paul 
(Jan. 25); + Paul’a walk, the nave of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as a resort of loungers, newsmongers, 
etc, in 16th and 17th c.; so + Paul’s-walker, one 
who frequented St. Panl’s as a lounger or gossip; 
+ Paul’s-walking @.; +Paul’s work, (?)botched 
work, a ‘mess’. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 19 Betonica Pault acginete 
..maye be called in englishe *Paules betony or wodde Peny 
tyal. 1551 — Herbal 1. Fivh, Paulis betony is myehe 
HeMSAE 3 from Dioscorides betony, as Paulus witnesseth 
hys selfe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 11. vi, 101 Betonica 
Pauli,or Pauls Betony, hereof the people have some conceit 
in reference to S. Pau}, whereas indeed that name is derived 
from Paulus Aigineta, an ancient Physitian of A2gina, 1879 
Paror Plant.n. (ed. 3) 178 Paul’s Betony,.. Veronica serpylli- 

Jolia. 1886 Britten & Houtano Plant-n., Paul’s Betony, 

Veronica officinalis. (1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 279 
Paiement .. vii pees et demy en longur, et de le pee de 
Seint Poul.) 1442 Rolls of Parliament V. 44/1 The seide 
newe brigge so to be made with a draght lef contenyng 
the space of iiii fete called *Paules fete in brede. 1447 
Will A ia Aa as Gomerset Ho.), Height of two poules 
fete. 1616 B. Jonson Ev, Afan in Hunt. Dram, Pers., 
or Bobadill, a *Paulessman. 1816 Girrorp ZB. Fonson’s 
Wes. 1. 6 note, A Paul’s man, i.e. a frequenter of the 
middle aisle of ce Paul's cathedral, the common resort of 
ast captains, sharpers, gulls, and gossipers. @1661 FuLLea 
Worthies, London (1811) U1, 65 One of St. Anthonies Pigs 
therein (so were the Scholars of that School commonly called, 
as those of St. Paul’s, *Paul's Pigeons) (ef. Stow Surv. 
(1603) 75). 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3718/4 The Fairs held at 
the City of Bristol at St. qameetiduan at St.* Pauls-Tide. 
2628 Barve MWicrocosm, (Arb.) 73 *Pauls Walke is the 
Lands Epitome. 1658 Osaoan Yas. [ Wks. (1673) 477 Edward 
Wimark the *Pauls-walker. id. Index 20 The *Pauls- 
walking News-mongers—report Northumberland too.. inti- 
mate with P. Henry. 1602 DexKer Satiromast, Wks. 1873 
I. 212 And when he bad done, made *Poules worke of it. 
3620 in Court § T. Fas. / (1848) UH. 203 But I doubt, when 
all is done, it will prove, as they say Paul’s work, 1673 
Stoo him Bayes 15 But 1 must dispatch, for I see He's 
making Paul's work on't already. 

Paul, -e, paulle, obs. forms of Pati, Pawt, 

Pauldron, another form of Poutpron, a piece 
of armour covering the shoulder, a shoulder-plate. 

1594, 1834, etc. [see Poutpron]. 

Pa rey, obs. form of PALFREY. 
Paulian (p9'lian), sd. and a. 

Paul: cf. Christ-ian.] A, sd. 

l. Ch. Hist. One of a sect who rejected the 
personality of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, and 
denied the pre-existence of Christ as ‘the cternal 
Son of God’; founded by Panl of Samosata in the 
3rd century. 

e1449 Peeock Regr. (Rolls) 11. 498 The sect of Paulian’ 
which helden that Crist was uot titese Marie, but took his 
higynnyng of Marie. 1 Mactaine tr. Mosheint's Eccé. 
{7ist. (1844) 1. 83/2 Pant of Samosata .. left behind him a 
sect, that assumed the title of Paulians, or Panlianists. 18 
MeCuntock & Sruone Cyct, Bibl. Lit. V11. 835 One of the 
canons of Nice required the Paulians to be rebuptized. 

2. A follower or disciple of St. Panl. sozee-zse. 

1609 Biare (Douay) Deut. xxv. comm, They are called 
Christians, not Paultans, whom S,. Paul converted. 

B. adj. That is a follower of St. Paul, sorce-nse. 

1638 Fratiy Strict, Lyndom. % 213 The lesuit should 
have said, a Paulian heretique, for Clemanges and Wickliffe 
professe with Paul, Act 24. 14. 

So Pau‘lianiat, Pawlianite'= A. 1. 

1696 tr. Dugin's Eccl Hist. 1. u. 6 The errors of the 
Ebionites, Paulianites, Sabellians and Arians. Jbid. 44 
The Paulianists, who distingnish'd the Word from the Son 
of God, and the Paraclete from the Holy Spirit. 2764 [see 
Pauttan A. 1}. 3831-3 E. Burton £eed, Hist. xxvii. (1845) 
a His [Paul's] followers, who were known by the name of 

aulianists, continued. .till the beginning of the fifth century. 


Paulician (pOlifiin), sb. and a. Ch. Hist. 
[ad. L. Paulietani, a. Gr. Mavaimavol, of obscure 
origin, thought by some to be from Pauls PauL.] 


[f L. Paul-us 
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a. sb. A member of a sect which arose in Armenia 
in the yth century, holding modified Manichzan 
opinions. b. adj, Of or belonging to this sect. 
Hence Pauli-cianiam, the doctrine of the sect. 

1727-41 Cnamaers Cye/., Paulicians,..so called from their 
chieftain, one Paulus, an Armenian, in the seventh century. 
1764 Mactaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl, Hist. (1844) 1. 211/2. 
1840 Macautay Ranke Ess. (1887) 575 The Paulician theology 
.. spread rapidly through Provence and Languedoc. 1883 
Scuare Encycl. Relig. Knowl, W1. 2407/1 The Bulgarians... 
finally united with the Eastern Church; and only a small 
body of Paulicians are now Catholics. 

Paulie, pallie (p9'li, Pet a. (sb,) Se. Also 
pawlie, palie, paley. [Origin not ascertained.] 
a. adj. Undersized, weakly, impotent: applied 
esp. to the smallest or a lambs of a flock, 
also toa poor weakly child. b. sé. An undersized 
lamb, one of the smallest lambs of a flock. 

1818 Hocc Brownie of B. 1. ix. 158 There was Geordie 
. the flesher,..that took away the crocks and the paulies, 
and my brockit-lamb. 2822 W. J. Napier Pract. Store. 
farming 2gt The gimmer-lambs throughout, bear a propor- 
tion to the ‘second’ lambs and palies as two to one. a 1835 
Hoca Zales (1866) 360 As for your paulie toop lamb, what 
care ] for it? 886 C, Scorr Sheep Farming 19 Deformed and 
crippled specimens in Scotland are termed ‘ pallie lambs’. 

aulin. [app. second element of Tarrautiy.] 
A trade name for waterproof coverings of the nature 
of tarpaulin, whether tarred, oiled, or painted. 

(1847-78 Haruwett, Pauling, a covering for a cart or 
waggon, Linc.) 1882 Englishman 2 Dec. 4/5 These 
Panlins are prepared from the best English Tarpanlin 
Canvas. 15id,, arred, Oiled and Painted Paulias. 

Pauline (p§'lein), 2. and 56, Also8-in, [ad. 
L. Paulin-us adj., £ Paulus Paul: see -1neE1,] 

A. ad. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
St. Paul, his writings, or his doctrines. 
1817Coteripce Biog. Lit. U1. xxiii 307 Passages... thoroughly 
Pauline, 1860 Westcort Jutrod. Sludy Gosp. iv. (ed. 5) 243 
For him {Marcion] the Pauline narrative was the trnest pie- 
ture of the life of Christ. 1 C.M, Davies Unorth. Lond, 
(ed. 2) 36 Selections..from the Pauline Epistles. 

2 SO, 

1. A member of certain religious orders so named. 

136a Lana. P. Pl, A. 1. 76 In witnesse of whuche ping, 
wrong was be furste, Pers be pardoner, Panlynes doctor. 
1393 /é/d.C. in. 110 Of paulynes queste, ¢1483 CAvon. London 
(1827) 43 In the same yere [310] began the ordre of Paulyns, 
that is to say Crowched Freres. a1gs0 /miage Vpocrisie 
in.in Skelton’s Wks, (1843) 11. 441 Some be Paulines, Some 
be Antonynes, Some be Bernardines, Some be Celestines, 

2. A follower of St. Paul. sonce-zse. 

1740 J. Duprt Conform. Anc. & Alod. Cerem. 32 The 
Primitive Christians... never called themselves Johniaas, 
Paulins, nor Barnabites. 

3. A scholar of St. Paul’s School, London. 

1867 Athenzum 30 Nov. 715/t (Sir Philip] Francis was a 
London hoy by education, and a Pauline... The Paulines 
were especially famous for caligraphy. 1897 Aauotr & 
Camrpett Life Jowett I. ii, 4x He returned to London, 
bringing with him the ‘blue ribbon‘ of Oxford, an honour 
which at that time no Pauline had won. 

Hence Paulinian (-i‘niin), a. = PAULINE @.3 56. 
= PAULINIST; Pan‘liniam (-iniz’m), the doctrine 
of St. Paul, Pauline theology; Paw‘linist, an ad- 
herent of St. Panl or his doctrine; Paulini-stic 
a., of or pertaining to a Paulinist or Paulinism; 
Pan ‘linize vw. intr. to follow the doctrine of St. 
Paul; ¢razs.,to makePauline, imbue with Paulinism 
(in quot., to represent as Pauline). 


4 Supernat, Relig. Wl. u.v. § The rapid growth .. of ° 
‘Pan 


inian doctrine. 1883 Loos & Bewaincer tr. % Grod’s 
Life Zwingli xvi. 136, 1 preach..as Paul writes; why do 
you not rather call me a Paulinian? 1857 M. Parrison 
£ss.(1889) Il. 234 The antithesis of Petrinism and * Paulinism, 
188a Farrar Larly Chr. 1. 92 Christians who wished to 
stand aloof alike from “Paulinists and Judaists. 2860 Zit. 
Churchm. 16 Nov. 427/1 Too much inelined to see..sharp 
distinctions between the Jewish-Christians and the heathen 
converts.., attributing a *Paulinistic tendency to the latter. 
1898 W. M. Ramsay Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 51 
Luke’s view has..a strong Paulinistic character, 31865 
tr. Strauss’ New Life Fesus 1.178 The account..given in 
Luke with its *Pauliaizing sections. 1885 Athenzun 3 Oct. 
429/1 St. Luke’s Gospel..is Pautinized too much. 
aulism (p§-liz’m). nonce-wd. [f. PauL + 
-18m.] The doctrine of St. Paul; Panlinism. 

1823 Bentuam Not Paul 367 Whatever is in Paul, and is 
not..in any one of the four Gospels, is not Christianity, but 
Panlism, | : 

Paulist (pO-list). [f as prec. + -187.] 

1. (See quots.) 

1678 J. Puictres tr. Tavernicr’s Voy, 1. 1. xiii. 77 The 

esuites at Goa, are known by the name of Paulists. 1757 

. H. Grose Vey. £. ind. 79 The Jesnits, who are better 

nown in India by the AY pgs of Paulists, from their 
head church and convent of St. Paul's in Goa. 

2 A member of a Roman Catholic ‘association, 
the Congregation of the Missionary Priests of St. 
Paul the Apostle, founded at New York in 1858, 

ne) Scnarr Encyel. Relig. Knowl. W1. 1778. 

+ Paulistine. Ods. = Pavuist 1. 

ate Frver Acc. E. india § P. 70 A College. .belongin 
to the Jesuits here, more commonly called Panlistines. /é¢d. 
150 St. Paul's was the first Monastery of the Jesuits in Goa, 
from whence they receive the Name of Paulistins. 


Paulite! (p$leit). Ch. fist. [f. name of 
faul, L. Paul-us + -1vE! 1.) 
1. One of an order of monks, also called Hermits 


PAUNCE. 


of St. Paul, founded in 1215, at Budapest. Also 
aitrib, or as adj. Of or belonging to this order. 

1884 G. B. Matteson Ba ttle-Fields of Germ, vit. 221 Priests 
and monks of all denominations, the Benedictines, the 
Jesuits, the Carmelites, the Paulites. 1888 H.C. Lea Ast. 
inquisition 1. 418 He. retired to a Paulite monastery, 

. zonce-zud, One who is ‘of Paul’: see 1 Cor. i. 12. 

1839 WHATELY panies Chr, Faith wt. iv. (1857) 74 The 
Sects of Paulites, and Apollonians and the rest, would have 
gradually diverged more and more in doctrine, 

Pau lite?. Afi. [ad. Ger. Palit, name given 
by Wemer, 1812, from St. Paul Island, Labrador: 
see -ItTE12.] A synonym of HypersTHENE. 

1814 T. AtLan Jin. Nomenci. 24 Hyperstene, Labrador 
hornblende..Paulite. 3852 C. U. Suerarp Afin. (ed. 3) 199. 

Paulle, obs. form of PALL. 

|| Paullinia (pOlinii). Bot, [mod.L. (Lin- 
nzeus, 1737), from the name of C. F. Paullini, a 
German botanist.] A genus of tropical American 
and West African climbing shrubs (N.O, Sapin- 
dacex) ; a plant of this genus. x 

1783 Cuampers Cyel. Sites Paulinia. 1833 Witmer 
Toussaint [Owveriure 16 The lithe paullinia’s verdant fold. 

Paulmer, obs, form of PALMER, 

Paulo-post-future (pd:lo,poust fiztita), a. 
and sé [ad. mod.L. paulo post futurum, the 
current rendering, from the time of Lascaris 1494, 
of the Greek name 6 per’ dAlyor péAAow, the future 
after a little, in Sp. e/ futero de agui a poco. In 
16th c. called also mox futurum ‘immediate future’; 
and in roth c. Grammars, ‘third future’, ‘fatarnm 
exactum’, ‘futurum perfectum ’, ‘ fature perfect’. 

1. A name of a tense of the passive voice of Gree 
verbs, the chief use of which was to state that an 
event will take place immediately. 

{A good example of the Greek use is in Aristoph. Plné. 
1027 Vpdge, xai wenpagerat, Speak and it shall be done at 
once, or as soon as said. ’ 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 1. vi, 161 Some 

rammarians have alleged, that..we should also admit the 

ual number, the panlo-post future tense, the middle yoice.. 
found in Greek. i : ‘ 

2. allustvely. A future which is a little after 
the present ; a by-and-by; belonging to an imme- 
diate or proximate future. 

[1822 Suecrey Leds, Pr. Wks. 1880 IV. 260 My post. must 
be transformed by your delay into a paulo post futurum] 
1848 Lowe. Fable for Critics 936 Here comes Dana, 
abstractedly loitering along, Involved in a paulo-post-future 
of song, Who'll be going to write what'll never be written 
Till the Muse .. gives him the mitten. 1887 Dowpen Life 
Shelley 1. vi. 246 Shelley's .. anticipated profits were in t 

ulo-post-future. 1901 Scotsman 9 Sept. 7/4 An aceumu- 
lation like this of time-expired men has a paulo-post-future 
effect on the working of the short-service system. 

Hence Pau:lo-poat-futu-ratively adv., as be- 
longing to the near future. So Pan‘lo-po:st a. 
[L. palo post a little aftcr], a little subsequent; 
also Panilo-pa‘at a., a litle past, relating to 
something lately finished. (All sonce-wds.) 

a 1843 Sourney Doctor Interch, xx. (1848) 494 While Tam 
treating of it epee a MINE Oa as of a possible case. 
1849 THoeEau Week Concord Riv. Wed. 265 Our to-morrows 
future should be at least paulo-post to theirs, 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 289 Conversing with little knots of 
his panlopost congregation. 1892 Stevenson Across Plains 
106 All that I say in this paper is in a paulo-past tense. 

||Paulownia(p§lp-vnii,polownia). Bot. [Named, 
1835, after Anna Paulovna, daughter of the Tsar 
Paul I.) A genns of Scrophulariacer, comprising 
the single species P. ig nae a Japanese oma- 
mental tree with purplish trumpet-shaped flowers 
blossoming in early spring; cultivated in some 
parts of Enrope and America. 

1847 J. Mirrorp Le?/. § Rev. (1891) 206, I prefer them 
{myrtles] to Victoria Reginas or Pauloneas, or other things 
with hard aames and gigantic leaves. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 730/1 This golden Catalpa I purpose cutting dowa 
every year..,-as is done with the paulownia, 

Paulsgrave, obs. form of PALSGRAVE. 

Pault, Paulter, etc. : see PALT, PaLTEr, etc. 

Paum(e, Paumer(e, obs. ff. PALM, PALMER. 

Paument, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 

Paun, variant form of Pacne, a loin-cloth. 

1897 Mary Kinestry IV. Africa 223 The native dress for 
men and women alike is the cloth or paun. 

Paun, var. Pan 56.5, obs. f, Pawn sé. and v. 
,Paunage, obs. form of PANNAGE. 

+ Paunce, Oés. Also 4 paunz, 6 pans, 
pawnee. ag of panche, PAUNCH sb: cf. 
PaunceR; also, obs, F. panee ‘the fie -.3 also 
the fashion of a great bellied doublet, or the great 
bellie of a doublct’ (Cotgr.).] 

1, = Pauncer 1. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10028 Breche of 
maille, wyp paunz non liche. [1369 7est. Karicoé. (1893) g 
Item lego.. Johanni fratri meo unum par de paunce et de 

1384-53 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 594 
Inj paunes, vs. 1411 £. £. Wills (1882) 19 An holle brest- 
piste, a paunce of stele. 1495 Acc. Lad. High Treas. Scot. 

. 226 Item, iij quarteris of satyne to lyne his pans. 1547 
/bid, in Pitcairn Crim, Triads 1.*317 Twa Pansis of mailje. 

2. = PAUNCER 2. a 

agoo Medulla in Cath. Angl, 42 note, Renale, a breke 
gyrdyl or a paunee. 


braces et j jac.] 


PAUNCER. 


3. Camb, as pannce-cloth, 
1954 in Sxrrey Ch, Goods 16 tem n pawnce cloth of blewe. 
‘aunce, obs. form of Pansy. 

+Pau‘neer, pau'ncher. Obs. Ins pancere, 
panchere, pawnchero, (pawun-), paunteher, 
pa(w)ncherde. f[a. OF. ‘ahi panchiere fem. 
(also pancier masc.) = It. panstera, panciera, 
med.L. pancerea, -eria; thence also MHG. panzier 
(Ger. panzer), MLG. pantzer, panscher, panser, 
MDu, panssier, Da. pantser; OF, pance, panche, 
now panse, It. pancea Pauncn 56.0] 

1. Part of the armour of the 14th and 15th cen- 
lurles, which covered the lower part of the body. 

& 1400-50 Alexander 4960 Nymes of jour nethirgloue & 
nakens joure leggis, Pesan, pancere, & platis, all to joure 

reue clathis. 

Panchere, epifemur. 

2. A belt or girdle for the breeches, a breech-belt. 

c1440 Prom. Parv. 387/2 Pawnchere,../umbare, renale. 
€ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 8/38 Upon the keuerchief Chertes, 
briches, With the pauntcher. 1483 Cath. Angl 2972/1 A 
Pawneherde (A. Pancherde), renale, etc.; vét a brekebelt. 

Paunch (pon'f, pan'f), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 
panche, paunche, 4-8 panch, (5 pawnche, 
pownche), 6- paunoh. Also Se. and north. dial. 
6penche, painche, $-9 pench, gpenach, painch. 
(ME. a. ONF, panche = OF. pance, now panse = 
Pr. pansa, Cat. panxa, Sp, panza, Pg. panca, It. 
pancia:—Com. Rom. type *pantica, f. L. pantex, 
pantic-em paunch, bowels.] 

1. The belly, abdomen; the stomach, as the 
receptacle of food (= BELty sd. 5). 

Now, as said of the human subject, usually dyslogistic, 
and implying prominence, gluttony, etc. 

3375 ARBOUR Bruce 1x, 33 Our lordis of france, that ay 
With gud morsellis farsis thair panch. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. 
B, xu. 87 He sha) haue a penaunce in his paunche. 1486 
Bk, St, Albans Eiij b, All thyng with in the wombe saue 
onli the gall The paunche also. 1548 Latimer Ploughers 
{Arb.) 26 So troubeled wyth Lordelye lyuynge.. pamperynge 
of theyr panches. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andros Pref. 124 
Packand thair penche Tyk Picante, 1668 Curerrer & 
Corz Barthol. Anat. Introd., The lowest belly, commonly 
called Abdomen or the Paunch. 1777 G. Forster Voy, 
round World Il. 68 He..had a most portly paunch. 1872 
R. Exttts Catullus xxxix. 11 A frugal Umbrian Peay 
Tuscan hnge of paunch. 1871 B. Tavion Faust (1875) 1. 
xxii. 196 Spider's foot and paunch of toad. 

Sig. 1582 Stanvuvrst /Eneis 1. (Acb.) 84 Deadlye Cha- 
rybdis..Jn to gut vpsonping three tymes thee flash water 
angrye, From paunch alsoe spuing toe the sky the plash 
hastlye receaued. 1596 Nasue Saffron-Walden Wks. (Gro- 
sart) 11. 163 Throughout the whole pawnch of his booke, 
hee is as infinite in commending her. 160a Marston Ant, 
§ Mel, 1, Wks. 1856 1. 17 Straight chops a wave, and in his 
sliftred panch Downe fals our ship. i 

2. The first and largest stomach of a ruminant; 
the rumen, ~ 

61420 Pallad, on Hush. t. 955 A rammes paunche. 1596 
Dataynrre tr. Leslie's fist. Scot. 1. 94 In place of potis and 
sik seithing vesselis, the painches of une ox or ane kow thay 
vset. 1715 Cueyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. (1716) 360 As in 
Beasts, the Panch, the Read, and the Feck. 1836-9 Toop 


Cyct. Anat. 11. 11/1 The..food..is received into the first | 


Stomach..which is termed the..paunch. 
b. £2. Entrails, viscera, (Now Sc. and narth.) 

@ 1548 Hate Chron. Hen. Vil/17ab, The kyng inhuntyng 
tyme hath slain iii. C, dere, and the garhage nnd paunches 
hice cast round abont in euery quarter of the Parke. 1789 
Davioson Seasons, Spring 3 Himself wi’ penches staw‘d, 
he [an eagle) dights his neb. 

0. esp. as used for food; tripe. 

€1430 Lwo Cookery-bks. 7 Trype de Motoun.—Take pe 
Peace of a chepe, 1g00-ao Dounaar Poems Ixxxii. 25 

anches, pudingis of Jok and Jome. 1665 Lo. Fountain- 
HAUL Fraé, Goon) 79 Wehaveeaten panches heir, 1734 Ram- 
SAY Téa-t. Afisc, (1733) J. 91 Well scraped paunches. 1845 
Brockert V.C.Gloss., Painckes, tripe. 1837 Lytton Pelhant 
Ixiii, I would sooner feed my poodle on paunch and liver. 

3. Comb.; + paunoh-bellied a, big-bellied, 
pot-bellied; ++ paunch-olont, the membrane en- 
veloping the bowels, the omentum; +paunoh- 
gut s2., 2 big belly, a pot-belly; a. = paunch- 
bellied (also +paunch-gutted 4.) ;paunch-kettle, 
the paunch of an animal used like a kettle to boil 
flesh in; t paunch-porer (tr. L. extispex), an 
auguz who divined by inspecting the entrails of 
animals; so + paunoh-poring; +paunch-pot, 
?a pot of a bulging shape; paunoh-awollen a., 
having a swollen paunch; paunch-wrapt a., 
Wrapped in the paunch (in quot., #7 refero). 

e167a Roxd, Ball, (x888)V1. 00 A *paunch-belly'd Hostiss. 
1733 Mortimer In PAse, Trans. XXXVI. 179 She [female 

wer) was very thick, paunch-bellied. ¢1440 Prom. 
Par, 387/1 *Pawncheclowt, or trype. 14.. Vee. in Wre- 
Walcker 599/a Omenturs, an a pauncheclout. 1683 
Kernert tr. Lrasm. on Folly 17 O swinish *paunch-gut 
God (Say they). 1742 Jarvis Owe, 11, a. xi. (1749) 247 All 
ae Paunch-gut and little carcase of thine. 1726 AnavTHNot 

iss, Dumpling (ed. 5} 6 These *Paunch-gutted Fellows. 
iss TyLoa Early Hist, Man. ix, 268 The Asiatic *paunch- 

ettles, 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 99. 183 
Their Extispicium, or *panch-poring, where the extispex, or 

Panch-porer, did it hy viewing the entrails of the sacrifices. 
a UA tl of Sir R. Bedingfield (Somerset Ho.),{The) parcell 
RE t “paunche pot given at her Christening. 1638-48 G. 
ies Woe ae Ee *panch-swolne. Bromius sleeps. 
ware ioe x : S L£leg. uu. xiv, She that her *paunch- 


14.2. Afelr. Voc. in Wr.-Wileker 629/17 | 
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Hence Pau‘nchful, bellyful. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 507 Four times can an netive 
fellow Eat his paunchful ina dny. 

Paunch, panch (p6a'f, pan‘), 54.2 Naud. 
Also 8 pantech. [app. the same word as prec., and 
PauNce sd. ; in sense prob, derived from the latter.] 


| & A thick strong mat, made of iutcrlaced spun 
| yam or strands of rope, employed in various places 


on a ship to prevent chafing. b. A wooden 


covering or shield on the fore side of a mast | 


(rubbing paunch), to preserve it from chafing 
when the masts or apars are lowered or raised. 

1626 Carr. Smit Accid, Yng. Seamen 15 Paunches, and 
such like. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. v. a3 That which we 
call a Panch, are broad clouts, wouen of Thrums and Sinnet 
together, to sauce things from galling nbout the maine and 
fore yards at the ties, and also from the masts|etc]. & 
Rigging § Seamanship 1. 13 The front-fish, or paunch, is a 
long plank of fir, hollowed to the convexity ofthe mast, and 
fastened on the foreside of the mast over the iron hoops. 
1848 G. Bioptecomar Art Rigging 23 Panch,a covering of 
wood, or thick texture made of pldiicd roe rn, larger than 
a mat, dy the masts, &c., from chafing. 1882 Narrs 
Seamans, He (ed. 6) 9 Rubbing paunch, a batten up and 
down the forepart of a lower mast, to keep the lower yards 
clear of the hoops when going up or down. 

ce. Camb., as paunch-mat, paunch-piece (= b). 
¢1860 H, Stuanr Seaman's Catech. 16 Bowsprit, paunch 
piece, or gammoning fish, /dfd. 31 Describe a pannch mat 
and its use. 1867 Smytn Satlor's WVord-dk., Pannch-mat, 
a thick and strong mat formed by interweaving sinnet or 
strands of rope as close as possible; it is fastened on the 
outside of the yards or rigging, to prevent their chafing. 

Paunch (ppt , pan'f), v1 Also 6-7 panch(e, 
Now rare or dial, fapp. f. Pauncn sd.1 Palsgr. 
translates the English verb by a F. pencer which 
is not otherwise known ; but Florio has It. panctare 
‘to paunch or vabowell’.] 

1. trans. To stab or wound in the paunch; also 
faosely, to stab. 

1§30 Parser. 652/1, I panche o man or a beest, ] perysshe 
his guttes with a weapen, ye pance. 21548 Hart Chron, 
ffen, V sob, Other had .. their bellies paunched. 1610 
Suaxs, Temp, 1 ii, 98 Batter his skull, or paunch him 
witha stake. 1699 Gartn Disfens, v. (1706) 9x One Pass 
had paunch'd the huge hydropick Knight. 1819 Keats 
K. Stephen i. ii. 42 He flung The heft away..It paunch‘'d 
the Earl of Chester's horse, 1848 [sce Pauncuixc below}. 

2. To cut open the paunch of (an animal) and 
take ont the viscera ; to disembowel, eviscerate. 

ts7o Levins Alanif. 22/35 To Panche, exiscerare. 
Frorio, Viscerare, to panche, or pull out the bowels. 
N. Cox Gentl, Reereat, 80 Then he is to pounch fed. 1721 

unch] him, rewarding the Hounds therewith. 1769 

fers. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) ae snes you have 
paunched and cased your hare. 1884 jJerrenes Red 
Deer v. 99 When a stag is killed and pannched. 

+3. To stuff the stomach with food; to fill the 
belly, to glut. (Also tnér. for ref.) Obs. 

1542 UDALL Erasm, Afoph. tt 344b, Now ye see hym ful 
paunched, as lyons are... And in deede the lyons are more 
gentle when their bealyes are well filled. 
Sat. ii.62 Rather..pale with learned cares, Than paunched 
with thy choyce of changed fares. 161a tr. Benvenuto's 
Passenger 1. 139 If you did but see him.. in what sort he 
vseth to glut and panch himselfe. 1635 Quartes £d/. 1. ii, 
(1718) 10 Now glutt’ny paunches. ‘ 

To swallow hastily or oy. rare. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 279 The 
Fisherman .. pauncht him vp at a mouthfull, 1892 San 
peice Examiner 28 Aug., Paunching blobs and dollops 
of fat. 

Hence Pau‘nching w6/. sd. 

ror Percivatt Sf. Dict., Desolladura, paunching, Eui- 
sceratio. 1848 CHAMAERS Je fer Peopie 1. 599/ x When 
. the [cow's] stomach [is] so much distended with the air, that 
there is danger of immediate suffocation or bursting—in these 
instances the puncture of the maw must be instantly per- 
formed, which is called paunching. 1892 Pall Mall G. 
24 Mar. 2/3 The least pleasant part of the luncheon hour is 
the pannching of the birds.. which is often a disgusting 
evidence of the slaughter. 

+ Paunch, v.2 Obs. rare, [a. F. pancher, obs. 
form (16-17thc. in Littré and Cotgr.) of pencher 
toincline.] r¢r. To incline, lean, have a penchant, 
Plealy or mentally. 

3577 J. de L'tsie's Leg. G iv, They determined a while to 
let her paunch some times one way, and some times another, 
curiously watching to what ende her behauiours would come. 
1595 Huasocke se Infants a 14 The gronnd and 
foundation is weeake; their building vpon it, pauncheth. 

Paunched (pgc'ft, pan'ft), 2. [f. Pauncn sd. 
+-rD2,] Having a large paunch; big-bellied, 
paunchy, Also in comd., as full-paunched. 

1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Hen. V, \ix, These .. full- 
paunch’t Boetians, Contemne all Bodies bred in purer Ayre, 
As Atticke leanness. 1805 Spirit Pud. Frnis. UX. 25: The 
band of paunch'd Helluos. 

Pauncher, variant of Pauncer Oés. 

Paunchwa,y, variant of Pancuway. 

Paunchy (pén'fi, pan'fi), 2. [f Pauxcn sé. 
+ aa Having a large paunch; big-bellied. 

1598 onto, Ventroso, panchie, that hath a great belly. 
r8a1 Blackw, Alag. X. 99 The mayors and sheriffs, in 

uneby order,. owl godown. 1861 nl. Roy. Agric. Soc, 

XI. 1.142 Calves which ore in the habit of drinking too 
fast are..detected by a glance at their ‘paunchy’ condition. 

Hence Pau'nchiness. f 

1879 Seriiner's Mag. Dec. 178 All had grown:.rivals in 
pious paunchiness, 


Be. Haru | 


PAUPERISM. 


Paund, obs, £ Pawn 56.2; obs. pa. pple. Pawn v. 

Paune, obs. form of Pawn. 

+ Pauned, obs. form of Paxen, 

as48 Hate Chron, Men. Vill 69 Long and large gar- 
mentes of Blewe satten panned with Sipres. 

Paunfilet, obs. f. PAMPHLET. 

Paunse, -cie, Paunt, obs. ff. Pansy, Pant. 

Pauoise, -oyse, obs. forms of Pavis. 

ete (pO'pes), sb. [a. L. pauper poor: its 
English use originated in the legal phrase 2 forma 
pauperts, in the form or character of a poor man 
or woman : see sense 1.J 

1. A poor person. 

a. In Law: One allowed, on account of poverty, 
to sue or defend in a court of law without paying 
costs (in forma pauperis: see \|IN 4): cf. also 
Di6PAUPER. 

[1495 Act 11 Jfen. VIL, ¢. 12 (heading) An Acte to admytt 
such persons as are poore to sue in form& pauperis.] 1632 
Star Chamb, Cases (Camden 73, My Lord Keeper pro- 
nounced this order, that the plaintiifehould continue pauper, 
1641 Spiritual Courts Kpit. in Harl, Alise. (Malb.) 1V. 420 
Busy: v. Many of them were in_ forma pauperis. Scrape- 
alt, ..1 had rather the judge wonld have given sentence 
against my client, than bestowed a pauper on me, a 1680 
Burrer Rem, (1759) 1. 252 No Court allows..two single 
Paupers, T’encounter Hand to Hand nt Bars, and trounce 
Each other Gratis ina Suit at once. 1768 Brackstoxe Comm, 
III. xxiv. 400 Paupers, that is, such as will swear themselves 
not worth five pounds, are by statute 11 Henry VIL. c. 12. to 
have original writs and subpoenas gratis, and counsel and 
attorney assigned them without fee. /é:d., It seems how- 
ever agreed, that a pauper may recover costs, though he 
pays none; for the counsel and clerks are bound to give 
their labour to him, but not to his antagonist. 

b. In general sense: A person destitute of pro- 
perty or means of livclihood; one who has no 
means, or who is dependent on the charity of 
others; a beggar. (Now associated with c.) 

[1493 H. Parker (¢/t/e) Dines and Pauper.) 1516 in 10/4 
Kep. Mtst, MSS. Comm. App. v. 396 No lazer nor infecte 
paupers or poore shall come.. within the town, 1812 Crapaz 
Tales tn Verse xvii. Resentonent 274 And he, a wand'ting 
pauper, wanting bread. 18aa Scotr NVige/iv, He classes me 
with the paupers and mendicants from Scotland, who dis- 
grace his court in the eyes of the proud English—that is all 
1880 Miss Bravpon Sarbara xlvi. 315 You would have 
found me a disgraced man,..a pauper without a chance of 
fortune. 1893 in Datly Paper (Stead) 4 Oct. 11 We [the 
British preoerey are, many of us little better than splendid 
paupers. 1894 W. 7. Strap (¢it/e) The Splendid Paupers ; 
a Tale of the coming Plutocracy. F 

ce. spec. A person in receipt of poor-law relief. 

1775 T. Menpnam (¢it/e) A Dialogue, in two Conversatiot 
between a Gentleman, a Pauper, and his Friend; intend 
as an Answer to a Pamphlet published hy the Rev. Mr. 
Potter, entitled, Observations on the Poor Laws. 1788 W. 
Mason (¢i¢/e) Animadversions on the present Government 
of the York Lunatic Asylum; in which the case of Parish 
Paupers is distinctly considered. 1800 Soutnev Eng. £e/. 
Wedding 110 Aparish shell at last, and the little bel Tou'd 
hastily for a pauper’s funeral? 1841 T, Noet Aymes & 
Roundelayes, Pauper's Drive, Rattle his bones over the 
stones; He's only a Pauper, whom nobody owns! 1856 
Emenson Eng. Traits, Abslity, The pauper lives better than 
the free labourer; the thief better than the pauper. 

2, atirié. and Comb. a. attrib. (in apposition) 
or as adj. That is a pauper; destitute. 

1809 Afed, Frnl. XX1. 185 To have pauper patients com- 
mitted to him. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 
1. 1, 10 Our pauper-labourers have taken his work from him. 
1846 J. Baxten Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 11 The 
favourers of emigration ought to begin by educating pauper 
children for that pie . 1869 Lo. Lytton Orval 34 A 
pauper prince Paid from the plunder of a pauper people. 

b. atiris. Of, belonging or relating to, or 
intended for a pauper or paupers, as fanper-asylum, 
-coffin, -grave, -list, -palace, -rate, -system; also in 
objective and instrumental comb., as fauper-breed- 
ing, -making, pauper-fed adjs. 

1833 Het te Rides (1885) I. 305 Here has been the 

auper-making work! 2834 Ht. Maatinegau in Tatt's Afag. 

. 209/1 The result of introducing a legal pauper-system 
into Ireland, 1837 — Soc. Amer. TI. ae was ae to 
see the magnificent pauper asylum near Philadelphia, made 
to accommodate luxuriously 1200 persons. 1845 J. E. 
Canrentes Poems & Lyrics 97 Poor-law minions, ae 4 
fed. 1854 Wuvte Metyicte Gen. Bounce xix, Her child is 
in that panper-coffin which she is following to the grave. 

Hence Pauper v. frans.= PAUPERIZE; Pauper- 
age = fauperdom; Pau‘perate v. /rans. = Pav- 
PERIZE; Pau'perdom, (a) the condition of a 
pauper, destitution; (6) the realm of paupers, 
paupers collectively; Pau‘peress, a female pauper. 

1879 Tennyson Falcon 1 i, Why then, my lord, we are 
*pauper'd out and out eg de Medwin Shelley 1. 301 

jose who had just risen a , *pauperage. typ Oo. 
Ossorne Gleanings 76 This seething mass of femnle pau- 
perage. 1866 Lowett Lett. (1894) 1. 404 We would not rob 
you [England] of a single one of your valuable institutions— 
State-church, peerage, and pauperage. 1839 J. fastens 
Antipopopr, xv. iL 306 It has *pauperated many lawfu 
heir, 1870 Contemp. Reo. X1V. 491 Its duties towards *pau- 
perdom and those on the verge of pauperdom. | 188 Letsure 
Hour Jaly 4a4/a The rules under which their uperdom 
places them. 1860 Dickexs Uncomnt. Trav. iii, The wards- 
woman ; an elderly, able-bodied re os 

Pauperism (po:periz’m). [f Pacr 5 
“18M, TWiiice apd paupéerisme (Dict. Acad. 
1878), mod.Ger. pauperismus.) The condition of 


PAUPERIZATION. 


paupers; the existence of a panper class; poverty, 
with dependence on public relief, as an established 
condition or fact among a ae Hence concr. 
the pauper class, paupers collectively. 

3835 W. CLARKSON Git An Inquiry into the Cause of the 
Increase of Pauperism and Poor's Rates. 1818 in Topp. 
382g Consett Kur, Rides 273 Be astonished, if you can, at 
the pauperism and the crimes that disgrace this once happy 
and moral England. 1827 Wuatety /ogie (1837) 229 An 
increase of panperism, ie. of the habit of depending on 
parish-pay. 3857 Toutsux Smimn Parish 145 ‘Thenceforth 

pauperism’ became a caste in England. 1876 FaweetT 
Pol, Econ. vi. viii. 232 Pauperism is still one of the most 
formidable social and economic difficulties. 

Pauperization (p9:persizéfon). [f. next + 
-ATION.] ‘The action of pauperizing or condition 
of being peiremeen 

1847 in WepsTEa. 1849 Bricut Sf. freland 2 Apr. (1876) 
174 Demoralisation and pauperisation will go on in an ex- 
tending circle, 1874 Garren Short Hist. x. $4. 805 The 
pauperization of families who relied on them for support. 

Pauperize (p§-preiz), v.  [f. PAvrER + -14E.] 
irans. ‘Yo make a pauper of; to reduce to the con- 
dition of a pauper, or to poverty or destitution ; 
esp. to make dependent on public relicf. 

1834 Hr. Martineau Sforad 11. 47 The indigent who have 
been pauperized by the undue depression of wages. 1867 
Suites Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 99 ‘Though they were 
poor, they were not pauperised, but thrifty and self-helping. 
1902 A. M. Farraarrn Philos. Chr. Relig. \. iv. 141 There 
is nothing so fatal to the manhood of a peopteas the charity 
that pauperizes. cr r 

Hence Pau‘perized, Pau'perizing ffl. adjs.; 
also Pau‘perizer, one who pauperizes. 

1834 Hr. Mantineau Aforal nn. 75 The dreary haunts of 
our pauperized classes. 1844 Turrer Heart i, 9 When did 
heart ever gain rey aren’ heart indeed—pavperizing 
bit of muscle! 1883 V. Stuart Egyft 60 Arabi drove out 
these pauperizers of the people. 1886 in J. F. Maurice 
Lett. Donegal 4 Pauperising charity.. produces the ordinary 
fruits which all the best friends of the poor have.. preached 
that it docs...’The people become regular acting beggars. 

+ Pau‘perous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. PAPER + 
-ous.] Relating to or connected with the poor. 

161 S. Warp Jfafp. of Practice (1627) 47 Hane a stocke 
im loyed in Gods Bankes, to pauperous and pious vses. 

aupire, obs. form of PAPER. 

Paurometabolous  (pd'reméte-béles), a. 
Entom. [f. Gr. wadpo-s little, small + MzTABo- 
Lous.} Having, or of the nature of, slight or 
imperfect metamorphosis, as in orthopterous insects, 

3895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V.199 The changes of form fin 
the Orthoptera] are much tess abrupt and conspicuous than 
they are in most other Insects, The metamorphosis is there- 
fore called Paurometabolous. 

Pauropod (po'réped). Zool. [Anglicized sing. 
of mod.L. Pauropeda, f. Gr. nadpo-s little, small + 
-rodos footed, f. movs, mo8- foot.) A myriapod of 
the order Pazvopoda, resembling centipedes, bat of 
very minute size. 

1897 Amer. Nat. XXXI. 71 It may be added that the 
pauropods can climb, though searcely as well as Polyxenus. 

+ Pau‘sably, adv. Obs. rarem'. [f. *pausable 
(f. PAUSE v, + -ABLE in a vague use) + -LY 2.) In 
the way of pausing or dwelling upon something; 
deliberately, without haste; pausefully. 

@ 1638 G. Heapert Country Parson vi. (1830) 13, Answers 
lin church].. are to be done not in a hndling or slubhering 
fashion,..but gently and pausably, thinking what they say. 

Pausal (p'zal), @. (sd.) [f. L. passa Pause 
sb.+-au: cf, causal.] Of or pertaining to a pause 
or the pause in a sentence; in //eb. Gram. applied 
to the form which a word receives in the pause, in 
which, in certain cases, a vowel is changed (usually 
lengthened), or a weakened vowel reappears in full. 

31877 C. T. Baut Alerch. Taylors’ Heb. Gra. 76 In the 
pansal forms an original vowel, shortened to sh“wa ont of 
ee is preserved. 1882-3 Scnarr Encycl. Relig, Knowl. 

1. 928/2 JIM, probably the Pausal of FUT. 

+Pausa‘tion. Obs. [ad. late L. pazesation-em 
(St. Jerome, in sense ‘death’), n. of action from 
pausére to Pavusz.] The action of pausing; a 
pause, intermission. 

14.. Lypc. Ball, commend, Our Lady 61 To wery wan- 
dred tent and pavilioun, The feynte to fresshe, and the 
pausacioun. ¢xq60 Play Sacram. 603 Hane do faste and 
mak no pausacyon, 1485 Digsy Alyst. v. 463 Ther make 
a pawsacion. 

ause (pdz), sd. Also 5-7 pawse, 6 paws. 

[a. F. pause (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. passa 
halt, stop, f. Gr. navois, f. nav-ew to cease, Slop; 
in the musical sense, immed. ad. It. Aazsa.] 

_1. An act of stopping or ceasing for a short time 
in a course of action, esp. in speaking; a short 
interval of inaction or silence; an intermission ; 
somellmes sfec. an intermission arising from doubt 
or uncertainty, a hesitation. 

e1440 Promp, Parvo. 387/2 Pawse, of stynty(nige, or 
acbydyin ies pausacio, pausa. 1513 Douctas Aineis i. xi. 
57 Eftir the first paws, and that cours neir gane,..The 
goblettis gt with mychty wynis..Thaifillit. 1528 GarDINeR 
in Pocock Ace. Ref J. 1. 96 At this point, His holiness 
making a pause, I..said [ete.]. 1595 Suaks. vohn Iv, li, 232 
Had'st thou but shooke thy head, or made a pause When I 
spake darkely, 3 Daypen 2neid i. 627 A Pause in 

rief; an interval from Woe. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 94 
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ps5 Iteuresor supplies all Pauses and Hesitations in Speech. 
3847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 238 Like linnets in the pauses 
of the wind. 1863 Gro. Exiot Romola xxiv, There was a 
pause hefore the preacher spoke again, — 

b. (Without article.) Intermission, delay, wait- 
ing, hesitation, suspense. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucy. 277 Sad pause and deep regard beseem 
the sage, 1606 — 77, § Cr.1v. iv. 37 Loiurie of chance Puts 
backe leaue-taking, iustles roughly by All time of pause. 
1683-4 Woon Life 14 Feb. (0.H.S.) IIL. 89 He told me 
after a great deal of paus and shifting, that [ete.}. 1899 
Westin, Gaz. 3 Aug. Le Here speech is the one thing 
needful— panse the one thing damned. 

e. Phr. Zo give pause to, to put to a pause: to 
canse to stop or hesitate; to check the progress or 
course of; to ‘pull up’. 79 or at pause (funder 
a pause): pausing, not proceeding, temporarily 
inactive or motionless; hesitating, in suspense. 

r6or Suaks, Hams, 1. 1.68 For in that sleepe of death, 
what dreames may come,.. Must give vs pawse. Jéid. iii. 42, 
I stand in panse where I shalt first begin. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 8 » 7 The Air was hushed, the Multitude 
attentive, and all Nature ina Pause. 171§ JAXE BARKER 
Exilius 1. 84, | was under a little Panse, not knowing 
readily what to reply. 1719 De For Crusoe 1 xii, These 
considerations.,put me toa panse. 3792 S. Rocers Pleas. 
Afem. 1. 102 When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 186: 
Cowoen Crarke Shaks. Char. x. 271 One of those profoun 
reflections that give one pause in studying these fine pictures 
of human nature. 1866 Ruskin Crown IWild Olive (1873) 
154 You stand there at pause, and silent. 

2. spec. One of the intermissions, stops, or breaks 
made, according to the sense, in speaking or read- 
ing; in Prosody, such a break occurring according 
to rule at a particular point in a verse, a cocsura ; 
also, a break of definite length in a verse, occupying 
the time of a syllable or number of syllables. Also 
transf. in a piece of music. 

1440 Promp. Paro. 387/2 Pawse, yn redynge of bokys, 

eriodus, 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesic u. v. (Arb.) 87-8 

hree maner of pauses,..The shortest pause or intermission 
they called comma..,.The second they called colon...The 
third they called sertodus, for a complement or fult panse. 
Lbid, 88 Ina verse of seaven [sillables the Cesure ought to 
fall] either vpon the fourth or none at all, the meeter very 
ill brooking any pause. a@13704 Locke (J.), Those partitions 
and pauses which men, educated in the schools, observe. 
278 Jounson Rambler No. 90 P 2 The variety..of the 

auses with which he has diversified his numbers. 1795 

Iason CA, Mus. i. 16 Where Rhythm, Pause, and Accent 
are peculiarly attended to by the Composer. 1819 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Unb. ws i. 143 As you speak, your words Fill, 
pane by panse, my own forgotten sleep With shapes, 1824 

« Mugray Zng. Gram, (ed. 5) I. 1v. £ 364 Pauses or rests, 
in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of the voice 
during a perceptible. space of time. 

3. Afus. ta. A character denoting an interval 
of silence; a rest. Ods. 

3597 Moatey Introd, Mus.g PAi. What strokes be these? 
Ja, These be called rests or pauses. 1674 Phavrorp Skid 
Afus. 1. viii. 26, Pauses or Rests are sitent Characters, or an 
artificial omission of the Voyce or Sound, proportioned to 
a certain Measure of Time. 

b. The character @ or w placed over or under 
a note or rest to indicate that its duration is to be 
lengthened indefinitely, (Also placed over a 
double bar at the conclusion of a piece, and rarely 
over a single bar in the course of it to indicate 
a short but indefinite interval of silence.) 

1806 Cattcorr Alus. Gram. vi. 73 The Pause is placed 
over a Note tosignify that the regular time of the Movement 
is to be delayed, 1880 in Grove Dicé. ALus. 11. 676/1 Pauses 
at the end of a movement, over a rest, or even over a silent 
bar, are intended to give a short breathing-space before 
going on to the next movement. 

4. Heb. Gram. Yn the expressions i7 pause (orig. 
in sense 2), énlo parse: the form that a word or 
vowel takes before one of the chief stops: cf. 
PATSAL. 

1874 A. B. Davipson Introd. Heb, Gram. (1880) 27 In 
general only the two greatest Prose accents (viz. Sidug, 
marking the end, and ’4shnak, marking the middle of the 
verse).. throw vowels into pause, 1877 [see Pavsat]. 

5. Comb. 

1880 Masson Life Milton VI. 517 The pointing is a mere 
empirical compromise, for the reader’s convenience, between 
pause-marking and clause-marking. 

Pause (p9z), vl Also 6-7 pawse. [f. Pausx 
sé., or ad. L. pausare to halt, cease, or I’. pazser 
(15th. in Hatz.-Darm.), both derived from the sb. 

L. Jausdre, as a living word, became in It. posare, F, 
poser, whence Pose, q.v.] 

1. intr. To make a panse; to cease or intermit 
action (esp. movement or speech) for a short 
interval ; to stop (temporarily), to wait; to stop 
for the purpose of deliberation, or on account of 
doubt or uncertainty; to hesitate, hold back. 

1526 Piler. Pexf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 b, In the psalmody.. 
Begin al at ones, & ende all at ones, [ieee alltogyder. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comme. 289 b, A ter he had paused and 
taken deliberation. 1896 Suaxs. Merch. V. rv. 1. 335 Wh 
doth the Tew pause? take thy forfeiture. 1601 — Bul. rok 
ut ii, 36 If any, spezke..1 pause for a Reply. ¢16s5 
Mitton Sonn, to Cyriack Skinner, Let Euclid rest and 
Archimedes pause. 1667 — /. Z. v. 64 This said he paus'd 
not, but with ventrous Arme He pluckt, he tasted. 1781 
Cowrer ee earn. 605 If Business..Can panse one 
hour to read a serious rhyme. 28:5 Suentey ddastor 347 
The little boat.. Now pansing on the edge of the riven 
wave. 2847 Tennyson Princ. i. 140 Decide not ere you 
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pause. 1860 Tynvatt Glac, 1. xviil, 124 We 
the summit to look upon the scene. 

tb. ref. in same sense. Obs, rare—". 

(CE F. ise Zausott (isthe. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1597 SHAKS. 2 /Jex. 1V, Ww. iv. 9 Wee..pawse vs, till these 
Rebels. .Come vnderneath the yoake of Government. 

2. To stop for a time over some particular word 
or thing; to dwell, rest, linger upon. 

1530 Patscr. Introd, 21 There is no worde of one syllable 
..that they use to pause upon. 2596 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, v. 
v.15 Other Offenders we will pause vpon. 1646 CrasHaw 
Delights of Muses 88 Trips From this to that, then.. pauses 
there. 1863 Mrs. Outrnant Sales Ch. xvii. 304 The eyes.. 
paused at him for a moment. A/ed. He pansed upon the 
word. ‘The singer paused upon the closing note. 

+b. To stay, remain, or conlinue temporarily 

in some place or state; to stop; to rest. Ods. 

3568 Gaarton Chron. H1. 881 There they commoned and 

aused that night. 1571 Campion //ést. dred, xv. (1633) 52 

Vhile the Princes and Potentates oc in this good mood. 

Pause (p9z), v.2 dial, [Derivation uncertain ; 
connexion with F. pousser has been suggested, but 
neither the vowel nor sound of the s agrees.] 
trans. To kick, repulse with a kick. 

1673 O. Herwoop (of Bolton, Lancash.) Diartes, etc, (1883) 
If. 204 He. .paused her with his feet. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Panse, to kick with the foot. [In Eng. Dial. Dict. 
from Yorksh. and Notts.] 

Pauseful (p9zftl), @ rare. [f. Pause sd. + 
Wel Full of or abounding in pauses. 

1877 Furnivaut /ntrod. Leopold S, ae xevili, Professor 
ie ing contrasts the broken and pauseful versification of 
Shakspere with Fletcher's smoother end-stopt and double- 
ending lines. r892 Gd. Words Oct. 658/2 Pauseful harmonies, 

Hence Pau‘sefully adz. (in quot., so as to cause 
a pause). 

1866 M, Annotp 7hyrsis xiv, I feel her finger light Laid 
pausefully upon tife’s headlong train. 

Pauseless (p3:zlés), a. rare. 
“cok Having no pane uninterrupted, ceaseless. 

1849 Fraser's Mfag. XL. 684 Richard's course had been 
busy, hurrying, pauseless. 1890 Pad/ Mall G. 13 Feb. 2/t 
‘The dusky giants..sweltering naked or half naked at their 
| panseless task. i ' 
Hence Pau‘selessly adv., without stopping. 
1839 Bawwey Festus xi. (1852) 748 This heart let cease from 
prayer, these lips from piece, ave that which life shall 
| offer pauselessly. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sg. ii. 24 A 

broad cool wind streamed pauselessly down the valley. 

+Pan‘sement. Obs. rare. [f. Pause vl + 
-MENT.] The act of pausing; pause. Zo ¢ake 
pausement, to pause. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd, (Percy Soc.) 58 Go too, 
take pausment, be aduisde. 

Pauser (p9'z01). rare. 
One who pauses. 

1608 Suaxs. Afacd, nu. iit 117 Th’ expedition of my violent 
Loue Out-run the pawser, Reason. 5 

| Pausimenia. Physiol. [mod.L.f. Gr. rators 
cessation + pyy month: cf. CatamEntra.] Cessa- 
tion of menstruation ; menopause. 

1857 in Duncuison Aled. Dict. 687 

Pausing (p9zin),v/.sd. [fPavsevl+-1nel] 
The action of the verb PausE; stopping, inter- 
mission, hesitation. 

1530 Patscr. 252/2 Pausyng, infergos. 158 STANVIHURST 
Aas nt. (Arb,) 80 After long pausing thus she sayd elflyke. 
1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig. (1651) 214 Such pausings 
are well reproved by Palladio. 1748 Ricuaapson Clarissa 
(1821) 1V. xxi. 118 Thy tearful pausings shall not be helped 
ont by me, aftr7d, 1807 Cranse Par. Reg, 11. 796 Thrice 
they sound, with pansing space. 

Paw'sing, ffi.a. [f. as prec. + -Inc2.] That 
pauses : see the verb, 

1739 Ticket, On Death Addison 16 The stow sotemn knell 
5 te Lad 2 organ, and the pausing choir. 1844 BrowNinc 
Bey & Angel, With that weak voice of our disdain, Take 
up creation’s pausing strain. 1885 Ruskin Preterita 1. fii. 

7 Lawn and lake enough .. I had, in the North Inch of 
Perth, and pools of pausing Tay. | 4 

Hence Paw'singly adv., with pausing. 

1613 SHaxs. Hen. 7111, 1 ii. 168 With demure Confidence, 
This pausingly ensu’de. 

Pauste, -ti, -ty, var. PousTIE 0bs., power. 

Paut (pot), v1 Se. and north. deal. [Origin 
obscure.) izér. Of a horse: To paw the ground, 
stamp with the foot. Also said of a person. 

1697 CieLann Poems 66 [He] did not cease to cave and 

aut, While clyred back was prickt and gald. 2a 1800 Lord 

“ohn ix. in Child Ballads 1. 397 © whare was ye, my gude 
grey steed..That ye didna waken your master? I pantit 
wi' my foot, master, Garrd a‘ my bridles ring. 1838 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Paut,to paw...°To paut off’ t’ happin '; to 
kick off the bed clothes. [In Eng. Diad. Dict. from Scot. 
to Lincolnsh. ; also in various more or less allied senses.) 

. $Paut, v.2 Obs. rare“. App. 2 vat. of PALTY,; 

to pelt. 

* 16xx Cotcr., Esfantrer, to jes pelt, thrash [etc.]. 

Paut, variant of PAT sé. 

+ Pautener, 54.1 (@.) Obs. Also 4 -ere, Sc. 
paytener, -tynere, § pawtener, pautonere. [2 
AF. pautener = OF. pautonier (soin Gower), earlier 
paltunier (12th c., Godef.), ‘a lewd, slubbome, 
or saucie knaue’ (Cotgr.); in med.L. pallonarits, 
in It. paltontere ‘a paltrie, cheating, loitring com- 
panion, also a carier or drouer’ (Florio) 3 deriv. 
of It. palfone ‘varlet, knaue, rascall’ (F lorio), 
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Pr. faltom (Diez). Referred by Diez to a I. 
lype *palito, -Onem vagabond, vagrant, {, palitdri 
(Plamus), iterative of patiri to wander up and 
down. A possible source has also beca sought In 
LG. palt bit, piece, e. g. of bread, whence ‘beggar’, 
Se. "gie’s-a-piece’.] A vagabond, rascal. ‘ 

In numerous places modern editors have misread and mis- 
printed fantener, ‘his is here corrected. 

13. 


‘ursor Mf, 5143 Cott.) Pon lighes now, eber pautener | 
Fbid, ors Vp par stert tua pauteners. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumsd, 859 pee ne askapest no3zt ons, pautener, bot her 
rijt pou schalt dye, 1436 AuDELAY Poems 16 Apon his 
parté pantener apayd. c14so Aferiin 268 A fall fell 
pawtener is he that twies this day thus hath yow smyten to 

ronnde, (1843 Cartyia Pas! § f'r. u. xii, The orfolk 
frrrator and paltener.} ’ 

B. adj. (So ia OF.) _Rascally, wicked. 

1330 R. Brose Chron. (1810) 320 A boye fulle pautenere 
he had a suerd that bote, He stirte vnto be Cofrere, his 
handes first of smote. 137§ Haraoun Bruce 1. 194 ‘Thar 
wer nane off lyff'sa fell, Sa pautener, na sacruell, 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 1111 3et was he be mast fellone 
man pat mycht be, & croel and paytynere. 

+Pantener, 53.2 Os. Also 4-5 pawtener, 
5 -ere, -yner, pawtnere, pautenecro, 6 paw- 
tenar, pautner, [a. OF. fautonniere (1419 in 
Godef.), a purse, ‘a shepheard’s scrip’ (Cotgr.).] | 
A small bag, a wallet, scrip, parse. 

e1g25 Poem Times Edw. [1 86,in Pol, Songs (Camden) | 
327 He pnt in his  S an honne and a komb. 1395 
Wat of Leyghton (Somerset Ho.), My pawtener wt Rynge 
of siluer & gylde pawtener. 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
11, xxii. (1869) 148 Clontes and panteneeres and bagges. 
1453-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. sos/3 For weryae eny Purees, 
Pawteners, or Crounes of Cappes for Children, ¢ 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 41/5 Lyon the pursser hath purses an 
pauteners, 1530 PausGr. 252/2 Pautner, malette. 

+ Pau‘tre. Ods. (app. a. F. poutre (OF. poultre, | 
poustre, 1333-85 in Godef. Compi.).]_ A beam. 
¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 667/20 Nomina pertinencia 
domornm.,.. Hec fania, pautre. Hee trades, balk. 1538 
Nottingham Rec. WU. 376 Tymbar for groyaseles and 

pautres, 4 

Pauvilon, pauylion, obs. forms of PAVILION. 

Pauwau, obs. form of Pow-wow. 

| Panxi (po-ksi). Orncth. [a. Sp. pauxi, now 
pay? (pauxt), a, Mexican pauxs (pou'fé); in Py. | 
pawxi (pau'{i), F. pauxi, mod.L. Pauxrs. See | 
also altered forms ander PowrsE.] The Galeated 
Curassow (Pauxis galeata): see CURASSOW. 

(1651 Wensanore Animal. Mexican. Hist. ccxxii, De 
Panxi vocata ave.) 1753 Cuamazas Cyl. Supfp., Pauxi,.. 
the name of an Americana bird. 1827 Grirritu Cueter's 
Anim. K. VAM. 119 It possesses all the characters of a 
genuine Panxi, 1852 Ta. Ross /nmboldt's Trav, I. xviii, 
1gt The fauzi and the guackaraca, which may be called | 
the turkeys and pheasants of those countries. | 

Panyce, -yse, pavache, obs. forms of Pavis. | 

[Pavade, pauade, misprint by Thynne of | 
PanaveE! in Chaucer's Reeves T. g and 40, followed 
by Levins, Camden, Tyrwhitt, etc.; also an erro- | 
neous reading for pauys, Pavis in Lydg. Troydh. | 
Hi. xxii. (1555). 

1570 Levins A/antp. 8/40 A Paunde, pagio. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem, (1657) 209 Lesser weapons, both defensive and offen- 
sive of our nation, as their pauad, baselard, lanncegay.] 

Pavage (pé'védz). Also 5 pavag, pawago, 
6 pavadge, 7-8 -iage, 9 -eags. [a. F. pavage 
(1331 ia Hatz.-Darm.), ia _med.L. pavagrum, f. | 
¥. paver to PAVE: see -AGE.] 

1. A tax or toll towards the paving of highways 
or streets; also, the right to levy such a tax or toll. 

(rg0s Rolls of Parit.1, 63/1 Quod velit ei concedere mura- 
= & pavaginm tn villa Warrlewic]. 1324-5 Jdid. 423/1 

?ar qual me pee & murage a dorer par vi aunz.) 


a1500 tr. Charter Rick. I7 in Arnolde Chron, (1811) 22 
Quyt for ener of panage pontage and marage. ¢1g00 Rodin * 
Hood & Potter xiii. in Child Ballads 111. 110/2 Wed well 


y_non leffe, seyde fe potter, Nor pavag well y noa . 
1628 Coxe On Litt, 58 b, Gadindtnda..dgnifieth tiso tol ae. 
paviage, and such like. 1707 J. Cuamacatayne St. Gt Brit, 
WL i. 240 The goods of Clergymen are discharged .. from 
Tolls and Customs of Average, Pontage, Murage, Pavage. 
1883 Picton L'pool A/unic. Rec. 1. 10 Paveage conceded to 
the town of Liverpool, rgoz Snarer Cal. Let, Bk. D. 279 
Allow citizens of York to pass free from payment of murage, 
pavage,..and other customs. 

2. The action of paving, the laying of a pave- 
meat. Also aétrid, 

1553 in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 414 Massons 
workinge .. uppon the workes of muradge and pavadge. 
1853 Turner's Dom, Archit. 11.iii, 110 The Roadway. .was 
an in repair. .bhy pavage rates, 1860 Biog. & Crit. fre 

Ae Times’ 272 Street regulations as to pavage. 

Pavais, -e, variants of Pavis. 

Pavan (pe'vin). Forms: (6 pavion, -yon), 

-9 pavane, -in, -en, 7 -ian, -ine, 9 -aun, 
Pavan. [a. F. pavane (1524-30 in Godef. Comp.), 
ad. It. pavana (Florio), or Sp. pavana, pabana 
(Minshex) : of disputed origin. See note below. ] 

A grave and stately dance, in which the dancers 
were elaborately dressed ; introduced into England 
in the sixtecath century. 


[1530 Etvot Gov. 1. xx, We hate nowe base daunsis,.. 
Pauions, turgions, and ronndes.) 1535 Lyspesay Satyre 
3652 We mt leir ved heumoce .. Ane a pavin of France, 
‘ NHAM Hag, Poesie t. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 Daunced b 
Measures as the Italian Pauan and galliard are at these 


| Littré and Hatz.-Darm.), either from L. 
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daies in Princes Conrts. 1608 Mippteton Bliurt, Masler- 
Consi, 1. ti, He dances the Spanish pavin. 1653 News /r. 
Lowe-Countr. 7 Can any dance The Spanish Pavin, tricks 
of France. 19776 Hawking //ist. Music LV. 1. i. 387 ‘Whe 
Pavan. .derived from the Latin Pave..a kind of dance, per- 
formed.. with such circumstances of dignity and stateliness 
as shew the propriety of the appellation, 1820 Scotr 
Monast, xxi, Your leg would make an indifferent good show 
in a pavin or n galliard. 1893 McCaatay Red Diamonds 
1. 254 Those beautiful old-fashioned dances, pavanes, and 
minuets, and gavottes, ' 

b. Music for this dance or in its rhythm, which 
is duple and very slow. 

1545 Ascitam Toxophk, (Arb.) 39 Whether these galiardes, 
pananes and dannces. be lyker the Musike of the Lydians or 
the Dorians, a1619 Furtcnea Alad Lover u. i, He pipe 
him such a Paven. 1789 Buanay Hist. Aiws. itv. 2 3 
Dance-tunes such as the pavan and passamezzo, 1887 W, it" 
Sourzg in Dict. Nat. Biog. \X. 96/2 The only extant com- 
positions of his. are some instrumental pavans, 

ec. aitrib, and Comdé. 

1611 Cotcr., Pavanier, a panine-moker; a daancer of 
Pauines. 1636 Butter Princ, Aius, 8 The triple is oft called 
Galliard-time, and the dupte, Pavin-time. 

[Note. According to the Spanish Academy, favana (found 
in D, Pisada 1552) is a derivative of Sp. pavo peacock, ‘in 
allusion to the movements and ostentation of that bird’; 
so Chambers 1737, from Dict. Trévowx 1721, ‘mn grave kind 
of dance, borrowed from the Spaniards, wherein the per- 
formers make a kind of wheel or tail before each other, like 
that of a peacock: whence the name‘; so in M. Compan, 
Dict. de la Danse 1787, Littre,etc. See also Elyot's Governor, 
ed. Croft, I. 232, 241 notes, Gloss. 11. 5803 and cf. the German 
name Pfanentans *peacock-dance’. Others have attributed 
to the dance an Italian origin, and viewed pavana as reduced 
from Padovana ‘ Padnan' (which occurs in A. Rotta 1546); 
a the, MS. collection of airs and dances by Dowland, 
Holborne, and others, in Camb, Univ. Lib., Dd. 4. 23 con- 
tains (near the end) a piece entitled Padouana de la 
Milanessa. But the phonetic difficulties in identifying the 
two words are serions; and they are prob. distinet terms, 
which may afterwards have sometimes been canfnsed by 
those who knew the history of one of them only: cf. eg. 
J. B. Besardus Thesaur. Harmon. (Cologne 1604) Pref.] 

Pavas, pavashe, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Pave (pav), vw [a. OF, paver (12th c in 
ire to 
beat, strike, ram, with changed formative suffix 
and sense, or (as Darmesteter thinks more likely) 
a back formatioa from F. pavement PAVEMENT.) 

1. trans. To lay or cover with a pavement (a 
street, road, court, yard, floor; henee, a town, 
house, etc.) : see PAVEMENT 1. 

1310 Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 190 The 
barouns of Frannce thider conne gon, [nto the paleis that 
paved is with ston, 1340 Hamroue /’7, Conse. 8910 Alle be 
stretes of fe ceta and pe lanes War even paved with 

recyouse stanes, c1goo Destr. Troy 1661 A flore pat was 

ret all of fyne stones, Panyt peudiy al) with proude colours, 
ms85 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. xvi. 17 b, The 
court is pavid with Mosaique stone. 1600-1 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 483 Flaunders tyles to pane the 
chimney in the..great charlie 1686 tr. Chardin’: Trav. 
Pertia 399 The Tomb is pav‘d with Tiles of Cheney. 17 
Moatimua #/usd. (1721) 1. 104 Some pave their Walks all 
over with large Pibbles or Flint-stones, and lay their Gravel 
on the Top of them. 1840 Dickens Barn, Kudge ii, The 
roads even within twelve miles of London were,..ill paved. 
1903 Daily Chron. 23 Ang. 6/1 The nrea—one and a quarter 
acres—is tar-paved. 

b. To overlie or cover as a pavement. 

1600 Row tanns Lett, Humours Blood i. 47 They had more 
Rubies than wold pave Cheapside, 1818 Byron C4. Har. 
av. Ix, The slab whieh paves the princely head. 

2. fig. a. To cover or overlay as witha pavement. 

e400 Laud Troy Bk, 7214 Priamus wolde, that Troye 
hadde be paned With hethen hond and every a membre. 
1599 Suaxs, en. V, ut. vii. 87, I will trot to morrow a mile, 
and my way shall be paned with English Faces. 
Brae Song Sol. iti. ro. 1647 Taarr 


1611 


Priests shaven crowns, and great mens head-pieces. 17.., 
1771 Hell is paved with g intentions [see INTENTION £5, 
fay 1810 Sournny Curse of K. xiv. v, Their selfdevoted 

ieg there they lay To pave his chariot-way. 1887 1. R. 
Lady's Ranche Life Montana 154 Van grumbles, .. and 
says ‘the ground is paved with pigs’. 2 

+b. To render (a surface) hard or callons as if 
paved, Obs. rare, 

1635 Quaares Ami, 1. viii. (1718) 34 But when the fre- 
c soul-departing bell Has pavd their ears with her 
familiar knell. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversa?. 9 How can you 
drink your Tea so hot? Sure your Mouth’s pav‘d. 

3. Phrase. Zo pave the way: to ie are the way 
(for, to something to come); to facilitate or lead 
on to a result or aa object in view. 

ais8s Caatwaicut in R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 86 
The way will bee paned and plained for mutual] entercourse. 
1658 Ospoan Adv, Son iv. xxvi, (1896) 99 More able. .tohave 
paved a Way to future Felicity. 1747 Beaxevey Let. fo 
Hales on Tar-water Wks. 111. 490 This may pave the wa 
for its general use in all fevers. ¢1817 Hoco Tales & Sk. 
V. 92 One lie always paved the way for another. 1883 S.C. 
Hatt Retrospect 1. 250 Addressing andiences to pave the 
way to the great work they ultimately accomplished. 


Pave (pav),sé. Chiefly 7S. [app.f Pave., 
or ?short for pavement.) = PAVEMENT. 


1889 Harper's Afag. Jan. 1932/1, 1 fancy them on every 
pave in Rome Toward the palace faced, RS H. M¢cHouca 
John Henry 45 Pounding the pave in front of Booze Bazaar. 

fig. 1881 Wo Witkins Songs of Study 42 The Pit and the 
horseshoes o'er it Had smiles for their happy pave. 


ll Pavé (pave). Also 9 pavée. [F. favd, sb. 
use of pa. pple. pavé paved. ] 


‘omm. 1 Cor. 26 | 
Hence it grew to a Proverb.., That Hell was paved with | 


PAVEMENT. 


1. Apaved street, road, or path: = PAVEMENT 1, 1b. 

co, re oa ee 

1764 in J. IL. Jesse G, Selwyn & Contenip, (1843) 1. 272, La 
in no danger of being on the gavét 1768 Beast ‘Sent, 

fourn., Aampont, Vhe postillion .. set off u the pavé 
in full imaliop. 1815 Scotr Pand's Lett, (3899 #7 The ofd 
dame of Babylon..is in some measure reduced to the pary. 
1849 THackeray Pendennis \xix, He has walked the Pall 
Mall favd long enough. 1888 Penuen Sent. Journ, 29 
We went up pavé, and down pavé, and over long stretches 
of - sits vileness went beyond our expectation. 

. A setting of diamonds or other jewels placed 
close together like the stones of a pavement, so 
that no metal is visible. Hence a/irid., as pavd- 
design, -effect, -setting. 

1871 Daily News 25 Aug., The stones surmonated with 
the legend, ‘ Ni obliviscaris on a pavé of diamonds. 1903 
Westn, Gas. 10 Dec, 4/2 The gard setting makes a mosaic 
of the stones, 

Paveage, obs. form of PAvAGE. 

Paved (pz'vd), poia. [f. Pave v. + -ED1.] 

1, Laid with a pavement; having a pavement ; 
+set or laid together as a pavement (04s.). 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troilus 11, 33 (82) And fond two opere 
ladyes sette and she Wipb-Inne a paned parlonr, 14za 
Swrtees Afisc. (1888) 16 The glasse lows, the bynkes, the 
paved flore. 1590 Srensra /. Q.1. xii. 13 The joyous people 
. with their garments strowes the paved street. 1611 Biate 
Exod. xxiv. 10 There was vader his feet, as it were a paved 
worke of a Saphire stone. 1986 C. Lucas Ass. Waters I. 
125 Surrounded with a paved area, 1840 Dickexs Old C. 
Shop x, He,. arrived ia a square paved court. 

2. Compactly set so as to forma structure resem- 
bling a pavement: said of the teeth of some fishes. 


ig in Cent. Dict. 

+ Pa-vefy, v. Obs. rare—*. [ad. L. pavefacere to 
frighten, f. favére to be afraid + factre to make: 
see -FY.] Hence + Pavefarction. rare—°. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Parefie, 10 make afraid, to fright. 
1658 PaniLirs, Pavesaction, a terrifying or making afraid, 

aveico, -eise, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Paveleon, pavelon, obs. forms of PAVILION. 

Pavement (pé"'vmént), 5d. Forms: a. 3- pave- 
ment, (3-5 paui-, 3-6 pauy-). 8. 4-5 paw-, 
(5-6 pau-), 4-6 pa-, § pay-, 8-9 (dia/.) pamment. 
[a. OF. pavement (rath, in Littré) = Pr. pava- 
men, Sp. paviniiento, It. pavimento, ad. L. pavi- 
mentum a beaten or rammed floor, f. pavire lo 
beat, ram, tread down.] 

1. A piece of paved work, a paved surface; the 
superficial covering or layer of a floor, yard, street, 
road, or area, formed of stones, bricks, tiles, or, ia 
later times, blocks of wood, fitted closely logether, 
so as to give a compact and more or less antform 
and smooth surface; also, an undivided hard 
surface of cement, conercte, asphalt, or olber 
material, used for the same purpose. Afosaie or 
tessellated pavement: see these words. 

(Vhe original sense of ‘hard floor formed by beating or 
ramming ‘had become obs, before the word became English.) 

a. cago Beket 2122 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 167 With pulke 
stroke..put brain ful Ralag pavement. cr Sir Benes 
(MS. A) 4384 Pourg is i wente be dent, a fel on pe 
pauiment. 1490 Caxton Aueydos xxvii. 101 Som..he shal 
doo cast out of y* windowes doun to y* panement, 1539 
Cromwete Le?. 18 Oct. in Merriman Life & Lett, (tgoa) TI. 
a37 That you shuld cause the stretes and Lanes there to 
be viened for the pavementes. 1585 ‘I. WasHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. vi. 4b, The panement..was of Marber 
stone, 1615 CuarMan Odyss. x. 307 The pavement rings 
With imitation of the tunes she sings. 1726 Vorr Odyzs. 
xxi. 44 With polish’d oak the level pavements shine. 1788 
Giason Decl. § F. xliv. (1790) WITT. 36 The works of jes 
tinian represent a tesselated pavement of antique and costly, 
but too often of incoherent fragments, 1823 P. Nicwotson 
Pract. Build, 435 Floors constructed of stone are more par- 
ticularly denominated pavements. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 
35/2 The len pavement, properly so called, seems to 
have been first used in Russia. 

B. 1340 Hamro.e Pr. Consc. 9180 Pe pament of heven 
may lykened be, Tifle a pament of precyouse stanes and 
perré, 1388 Wrcuir Ps, exviiili} 25 Mya soule clevede to 
the pament [1388 pawment]. ¢1 Maunpev. (1839) aviii. 
188 The paumentes of balles and chambres ben al square, 
on of gold and another of syluer. c14g0 Alph. Sales 
(ELT S) 64 [She] putt assh opon hur head, & laid hur 
down on pe payment & wepid bitterlie vij dayes. 1 
Parsca. 251/2 Pamente of a strete, faviment, pavec. bid. 
2$2/2 Paument.., favd. 1895 PattEasos Blan & Nat. 93 
(£.D. D.) Red handkerchiefs dot the hard cold pamments. 

b. The paved part of a public thoroughfare 
(obs. in general sense) ; now spec. the paved foot- 
way by the side of a street, as distinct from the 
roadway. On the pavement (after F. sur le pavd 
‘on the street’), walking the streets, without lodg- 


ing, abandoned, 

¢1330 R. Baunng Chron, (1810) 270 | Tarbeuile.. Drawen 
isa while on London paniment, & siben was he hanged as 
thef for treson, c1400 Sege Ferns. 1244 (E.E. 1.5.) My3t 
a0 man stonde in be stret for stynke of ded comes! Me 
peple in auyment was pite to bybolde. _r60a ana /°7. 
Return fr, Parnass, t. i: 119 p> a sinne-guilty cons pee 
eloasel nt, logging along the harder pauemen 

BR Heese "een ae iat Hist. Wks. 1736 IT. 1 104 
They, who had lavish‘d their own in his (the King’s) 
Defence, were suffered ro starve on the Pavement. 1793 
Gouv. Moras in Spans Life § Wife Qa 832) I His Ee 

at must be slow till he gets to the pavemeni 

saienere of Antwerp. a 18:8 G. Rose Diartes (1860) 1.28, 
I was lefe completely on the pavement. 1874 Graphic 5 Sept. 


PAVEMENT. 


226/1 The humble ‘artist on stone’ has found a convenient 
‘pitch’..and with his stubby bits of various coloured chalk 
he is rapidly making sketches on the pavement. 1879 Buack 
Macleod of D.v, ‘Vhe crowd of footinen who stood in two 
lines across the pavement in front of Beauregard Honse. 
1900 Suaw Plays for Purit. p. xii, They insisted..as piti- 
fully as a poor girl of tbe pavement will pretend to be a 
clergyman's daughter. 
ec. transf. and Us: 

1592 GarENe Selimus 498 Were his light steeds as swift 
as Pegasus, And trode the ayrie pauement with their heeles. 
1606 SHAKS. 7%. § Cr. 1. ili, 162 Or like a gallant Horse 
falne in first ranke, Lye there for pauement to the abiect 
reere. 1647 H. Mone Cufia's Conflict \xxx, Gathering my 
limbs from off the green pavement. 1827 Pottok Course 7. 
vi. 58 Stars, walking on the pavement of the sky. 2887 
Hate Case Deemster x. 65 Large white patches came 
moving out of the Se | pavement of deep black,.. 
where the vanishing ripples left the dark sea smooth. 


d. The floor of a mine (Raymond Afining 
Gloss. 1881). @. A seam of fire-clay underlying 
a. seam of coal. ; 

2. Anat, and Zool. A structure or formation 
resembling a pavement; a level hard surface formed 
by close-set teeth, bony plates, or the like. 

2847 Anstzp Anc. World xii 279 The flat pavement of 

Jatal bones with which these animals were provided. 1857 
fi. ‘Miter Test. Rocks i. 62 A palate covered with a dense 
pavement of crushing teeth. 1871 Danwin Desc, Man I. 
xii. 6 [The] teeth. .are broad and flat, forming a pavement. 

3. A stone, brick, or tile suitable or made for 
paving. Jocal. 

2987 W. Marsuatt Norfolk (2795) 11. Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
Pavements, square paving-bricks; flooring-bricks; Pate 
tiles. 41800 Thomas Stukely in Child Ballads (1857-9) VII. 
309 At last he sold the pavements of his yard, Which covered 
were with blocks of tin. a28a5 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, 
Pamment, a square paving brick. 

4, altrib. and Comb, as pavement-dealer, floor, 
eside, -slone, -ttle, etc.; pavement-artist, one 
who draws figures or scenes on the flagged pave- 
ment in coloured chalks or pastils in order to get 
money from passers-by: cf. quot. 1874 in 1b; 
+pavement-beater (see quot.); pavement-epi- 
thelium, cpithelium in which the cells are flattened 
and arranged in layers like the tiles of a mosaic 
pavement ; lamellar, squamons, or tessellated epi- 
thelium; pavement-rammer, a power machine 
used to ram down the blocks with which a road 
is paved; pavement-tooth, a broad flat tooth 
forming with others a pavement in sense 2, as in 
the Port Jackson shark. 

1899 Daily News 1 Aug. 6/4 No one but the *pavement- 
artist can have any notion of how great the amount of dust is 
in London's streets. 2611 CoTer. s.v. Pavé, Bateur de pavez, 
a *panement-beater ; a rakehell, vnthrift, loose youth, disso- 
Inte or deboched fellow, 1870 ROLLESTON Amini. Life 129 An 
internal layer of *pavement epithelium, 1813 Scorr Rokeby 
vi. xxxiii, But flonnder’d on the Ta Rector The steed, 
and down the rider bore. 1608 Macnin & Maakuam Dusd 
Knight wm, icin Hazl. Dodsley X. 159 Thus are the *pave- 
ment-stones before the doors ..worn smooth With Ace 
dancing ‘fore them. 1845 Gentl. Bag. XXIV. 43/t The 
ancient “pavement tiles found in this neighbourhood. 

Pavement (pé'vmént),v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. L. 
pavimentare to cover with a pavemcat, to pave, 
OF. *pavementer, in Vis pple. pavemenié, It. pavi- 
mentare to pave, all from the sb.] ¢ravs. To lay 
with a pavement; to pave. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

2634 Be. Hatt Contenpil., NT. w. vi, The pavemented 
waves yielded a firm cansey to thy sacred feet to walk on. 
1648 — Select Th. 1, vil, 23 What an house hath he put 
him [man] into! how gorgionsly arched, how richly pave- 
mented | 2839 //ist. Revertes 33 All pavemented with stone 
and shell. 

Pavemental (péivmentil), az. [f. PAVEMENT 
sb, + -AL.} Of the nature of a pavement; con- 
sisting of pavement-teeth. 

(1880 MacoonaLo in Frnl. Linn. Soc, XV, 166 The denti- 
tion is typically pavemental in the Monoccious and ribbon- 
like in the Dioecious Gasteropoda. 

Paven (pé-vén), pp/.a. Chiefly poelic. _ [irreg. 
f. PAVE v., after shaven, ctc.] = Pave ppl. a. 

1634 Mitton Comus 886 Rise,.. From thy coral-pav'n 
bed. 276a St. Fames's Mag. 1. 60 Beating the panic-paven 
ground, a@182a Sueutev Sf. Plato 2 To what sublime and 
tery phves home Floatest thou? 1869 Stevenson Led, to 
Mother 18 June in Scribner's Mag, (1899) XXV. 42/1 One 
catches a cool glimpse of a paven entrance-court. 

Paven, variant of Pavan, 

Paver (p2''vo1). Also 6 pavore. [f. Pave vz. 
+ -ER?, (The 16th c, example of pavore seems to 
be imitative of words of Fr. origin; = F. paveur.)] 

1, One who paves, a paviour. 

2477 in Vork Afyst. Introd. 22 note, Kidberers, Garthyners, 
erthe wallers, pavers, dykers. 1483 Cath. Angi. 271/2 A 
Pavere, Javimentor. 1597 in Ferguson & Nauson A/unic. 
Ree. Carlisle ee 276 We desyere yo® worshipe and yor 
brethren to let us hane an ahle suffycient man for of Runde . 
and so lykwysse for of pavore. 2688 R. Hotme Armoury 
tt, 342/1 A Pavers Pick ., hath a long head and back part, 
that it may strike deep into the (apes 2706 Churchw., 
Ace, Holy Cross, Canteré. (MIS.), Pd for Lowances for the 
pauir..00.02.07. 2807 HUTTON Course Math, \1, 89 Pavers’ 
work is done by the square yard. 

2. A paving-stone or -tile. 

1696 A. pe LA Pavme Diary (Surtees) 79 The pavement., 
consisting of larg four square pavers a! leaded. 1802 W. 
Fow.sa Lettering of an Engraving, A representation of 


a 
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Norman Paversonthe floor..at Harrington. 1894 Atheneum 
= Sept. 427/2 The altar face [at Walton Priory] was still 
tiled with yellow and black pavers arranged diamond fashion. 

3. The bed-stone of a porcelain mill. 

1882 Guide Worcester Porcel. Wks. 12 The particles are 
abraded. hetween the runners and pavers. 

Hence Pa‘vership, the office of paver. 

1597 in Ferguson & Nanson Munic. Ree. Carlisle (1887) 
274 Dissiring yor worshipe to concider of me..concerning 
the pavershipe of the citie, 

Paves, Pavesade, -ado: see Pavis, etc. 

Pave-stone. [f. stem of Pave v.+ ST0xeE sb.] 
= PAVING-STONE, 

1854 Eeclesiologisi X11. 312 The pavement is full of 
pave-stones with the merchants’ marks of the old burghers 
of the town, 2! Hi. Speicut Nidderdale 380 Remains of 
this old thoroughfare. -in the shape of large pave-stones. 

| Pavia (pévid). Bot. [mod.L.: named by 
Boerhaave 1720, in honour of Peter Paaw (Pavius), 
Professor of Botany at Leiden 1589-1617.) A 
genus of trees and shrubs (N.O. Sapindacex) 
closely allied to the Horse-chestnut, from which 
they are distinguished by haviag a smooth, not 
prickly, capsule; hence called Buck-eye, or Smooth- 
fraited Horse-chestnat. Pavia rubra, the Red 
Horse-chestnut, a slender tree, twenty or thirty 
fect high, a native of the mountains of Virginia 
and Carolina, is a well-known ornamental tree, 

2783 Cnamagns Cycl. ee Pavia, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants described by Boerhaave and Linnaeus. 
1766 J. Bantaam Frul. 27 Jan. in W. Stork Ace. £. Florida 
54 Now the ash, maple, elm, and pavia, are all green. 1882 
Garden 24 June 447/2 The Pavias constitute a group of 
trees allied to the Horse Chestnuts. 

Paviage, Pavian, Pavice, obs. forms of 
PAvVAGE, PAVAN, PAVI8, 

Pavid (pe-vid), a. rare. [ad. L. pavid-ws 
fearful, trembling, f. stem of favére to quake with 
fear.] Fearful, timid. 

1656 Biounr Glossog>., Pavid, fearful, timerous, quaking, 
starting. 1667 Watrrnouse Fire Lond. 92 That Dread 
and pavid manlessness, that seised the Inhabitants. 1847 
Tuackenay Contrib. io Punch Wks, 2902 VI. 468 The pavid 
matron within the one vehicle .. shrieked and trembled. 
a 1863 — Round. Papers, Medal Geo, 1V 355 Eagles go forth 
and bring home to their eaglets the lamb or the pavid kid. 

Hence Pavi'dity, fearfulness, timidity. rare—° 

2656 Biount Glossogr.y Pavidity, dread, fear, timerousness. 

Pavie (péi-vi). Sc. [Origin unascertaiaed.] A 
clever or nimble movement of the body, as of a 
juggler in performing a trick ; hence, a trick. 

1g98 Birrett Diary in Dalyell Fragm. Sc. Hist. (1798) 
a7 A jugiar playit sic sowple tricks upon ane tow .. 
the lyk wes nevir sene in this countrie, as he raid doune 
the tow and playit sa_maney pavies on it. 1682 CoLvi. 
Whig's Suppitc. 1. 72 For some of such had play’d n avie. 
oar Cretann Poems 47 Well versed in Court Modes, 
In French Pavies, and new Com'd Nods, 180 Levoen in 
Compl, Scot, Gloss., To play sica pavie, or paw, isa common 
expression in the south of Scotland. 1808-18 Jamieson, 
Pavie, Paw, ty Lively motion of whatever kind. 

Pavie,erron. f.Pavis. ‘Pavier, obs.f. Paviour. 

Paviin (patvijin). Chew. [f£ Pavia + -1n1] 
A flzorescent substance, Cy,H,,Oj9, existing in the 
bark of Pavia and other trees; also called Fraxiz. 

2864-72 Watts Dict, Chent. 11. 708 Stokes in 1858. .gave 
the aume faviix from the genus Pavia, in all species of 
which it appears to exist in greater abundance than in the 
genus sculus. 2873 Fownes' Chemistry (ed. 11) 639. 

Pavilion (pavi'lyan), sd. Forms: 3-5 pauilon, 
-un, (pauy-, paue-, pauey-, -lon, -loun, -lun, 
-lown(e), 4-5 pauilioun, 5-7 -ion, (5-6 pauy-, 
paue-, -lio(u)n, -lyo(u)n, -lyun, -leon@, -llion, 
-llyon,-Ileon), 5-6 pauillon, (-yllo(u)n, -eillon, 
pafelioun, pauvilon), 6-8pavillion, 7 pavilloun, 
y-pavilion. 8. Sc. 4-5 pailgeoun, -yeoun, 5-6 
pailgo(u)n, -jown, paljon, 6 pailzeon ; paill-, 
pallie-3(e)oun; palgoun(e, -3e0 u)n, -youn, 
-ione; pallioun, -ion(e; palliegicoun, paylion. 
[ME. a. F. pavilion, OF. paveilien (12th c.), ‘tent, 
pavilion, canopy’, also ‘standard ’:—L. papr/ion-em 
‘butterfly, moth’, transf. ‘tent, pavilion’ (Lam- 

ridius @1300), ‘a similitudine parvi animalis’, 

apias; in Pr, papallo, pabalho, pav-, Cat. pabello, 
pav-, Sp. pabellon, It. padighione. ‘The Sc. forms 
arose from vocalization and loss of the v.] 

I. 1. A tent: chiefly applied to one of a large 
or stately kind, rising to a peak above. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1116 fe emperour adde ipizt_his 
pauilons [v.77. pauelon, -ylon]. «2300 Cursor M. 8195 
(Cott.) Ilkan to sett pair pauilun (v.77. pauelyun, -ylion, 
eyloun), 2387 Taevisa Hrgden (Rolls) 111. 169 Cirus sette 
his pauilonns wib ynne pe lond. ¢ 2400 MauxDEv. (Roxb.) 
xxvi, 121 Pai cary paire housez with bam apon cartes, as 
men in ober cuntreez duse tentes and pafelionns [A/S. Co/t. 
pavyllouns}. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 129 Al 
the campany of the londe wolde not Suffice har tentes and 
Paueillons to Piche. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxvi. (Arb.) 59 
He hath gonnes, bombardes, tentes and panyllyons. 1535 
Coverpate 1 Aings xx. 722 Whan Benadal hose yt (even 
as he was drynkinge with the kynges in y* pauylion). 1600 
J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa ui. 265 His owne great teat is 
pitched in a fower square forme like ynto a castle... This 
royal pauilion hath fower gates. 1604 E. GlaimsToxr] 
D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies w. vi. 220 This mountaine .. re- 
sembling prea fashion of a pavilion, or of a sugar 
loafe. 1634 Sin T. Heraset 77av.54 A mile from this 


. players. 


PAVILION, 


Towne we see threescore blacke Paunillions... These are a 
people, who live wholly in Tents, and obserne the cnstomes 
of the Tartars. 1774 Warton ist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 1. 
Diss. iii. p. exe, The royal pavilion, or booth, which stood 
in the fair about 1280. 2851 Lavaro Pop. Ace. Discov, 
Nineveh iv. 65 Amongst them rose the white pavilions of 
the Turkish irregular cavalry. 1870 Bavant Jled 11x, 269 
Atrides bronght the assembled elder chiefs To his pavilion. 

B. 1378 Bansoun Bruce xt. 239 Sum _Ingie withont the 
townys In tentis and in paljeownys. did. xix. 542 That 
thai the pailgjownys mycht ma To fall on thaim that in thaim 
war, ¢2470 Gol, & Gaw, 322 Thai plantit donn ane pai- 
lyeoun, vpone ane plane lec. 1502 Douctas Pal, Hon, tt 
xliv, Law in the meid ane Palen picht I se, Maist gud. 
liest, and richest that micht aiggo Montcomente 
Mindes Melodie Ps, xix. 18 There he a throne Set for the 
sunne, And paytion pight, his mansion to abide. 
Daravaece tr. Lesiie’s Hist, Scot. vib 4 Edward. .cumis in 
Scotl, with ane armie, and stentis his palliounis att Renfrow, 
Pa 1700 Battle of Otterburn xv, They lighted high on Otter. 
bourne, And threw their pallions down, 

b. fer. A tent as a heraldic bearing. 

1725 Coats Died, LHer.s.¥4 The Pavillions as we generally 
represent them are round at the Top,..as we see in the 
Company of Merchant Taylors of London, 2727-4 Cram 
aras Cyc. s.v., The pavillion consists of two parts: the top, 
which is the chapeau, or coronet; and the curtain which 
makes the mantle, | 5 

+c. A canopied litter. Ods. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lai. Unt, § 439. 127 
Closely covered a litter; borne up above ground, a sedan; 
having a delicate cover besides, a pavillion. | 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Journ, Ferus. (1732) 227 A large Pavilion of black 
Silk, pitch'd upon the back of a very great Camel, and 
spreading its Curtains all round ahout the Beast. 

2. fig. Anytbing likened to a tent. 

2 CoverbaLe 2 Sant. xxi 12 He made darknes his 
pauylion rounde aboute him, thicke water in the cloudes of 
< ayce. 22586 Siwney Arcadia 1. (1590) gh, Flowers, which 

ing vnder the trees, the trees were to them a Pauilion, and 
they to the trees a mosaical floore. 1726 Pore Odyss, xix, 
516 The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar. 175% JOHNSON 
Raméler No. 134 ?8 The call, . of conscience will pierce the 
closest pavilion of the sluggard. 1842-56 De Quincey Cone 
Jess. (1862) 269 The blue pavilion stretcbed over our hends. 


TI. In transferred or technical uses, chiefly from 
French. 
Obs. 


+3. A covering or canopy. 
138: in Eng. Gilds (1870) 2331 ghee lof cloth of gold}. 
€ 1468 [see PaviLion » 1b]. 1585 I’. Wasnincron tr. teho~ 
day's Voy. ui. xxii. 60, This vessel thus garnished is.. 
conered with a rich pauillion of veluet or crimson satten set 
with gold and siluer. . j 

+b. The velariam or awning of an amphitheatre, 

2730 A. Gorvon Maffei's Amphith, 320 Workmen, who.. 
went to the top of the Building, to manage the Curtain or 
Pavilion. did. 77 This Pavilion was called Vela, or 
Velarium by the Latins, 

4, A French gold coin struck by Phillp VI of 
Valois in 1329, the obverse of which represented 
the king seated under a canopy or pavilion, Alsa 
applied by collectors to the royal dor, struck by 
the Black Prince for nse in Guienne, etc. 

1755 Ducanet Anglo-Gallic Coins v. (1757) 25 A Royal or 
Pavillion..the prince appears bare-headed under a magnifi- 
cent pavilion. 1837 Penny Cycl. V11, 331/: Edward the 
Black Prince added the hardi of god and the pavilion. 
1894 C. F, Kearv in S. Lane Poole Coins & Medals, 11% 


+65. An article of apparel worn by lawyers; 
?a gown or cloak. Oés. 

2393 Lane. P. Pl. C. 1v. 452 Shal no seriannte for pat 
seruyse were a selk hone, Ne pelonr in hus pai [a7 

a oun; B. 11%. 294 bo pelure in his cloke] for pledyng at 

DAITe, 

6. A light ornamental building or pleasnre-hause, 
such as those common in parks and public gardens, 
used generally for purposes of temporary shelter; 
also, 2 building attached to a cricket, football, or 
other ground, for the convenience of spectators and 


The name is also sometimes given to a building appropri- 
ated to purposes of amusement. The Marine Pavilion at 
Brighton was begun in 2784 as a summer seaside residence 
for the Prince of Wales, afterwards George I'V; it is now 
used as a museum and place of entertainment. F 

2687 A. Loven tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1.23 On the side of 
the Port, over against Galata, there is a Kiousk or Pavillion 
upon the Key. 1695 Motreux S¢ Olon's Morocco 72 That 
Palace..consists of a great number of Pavillions, or small 
distinct Buildings. 762d. 76 Some little Pavillions or Sum- 
mer-Houses,..in each of which is a Fountain and a Water- 
ing-place for Horses. 1748 Lavy Luxporoucy Lett. to 
Shenstone (1778) 38 My pavilion, when almost finished, was 
pulled down again in part, to add to it a shrine for Venns. 
1753 Ricnaapson Grandison (2781) 111. xxviii. 295 The 
Marchioness came to them..from one of the pavillions in 
the garden. 2766 Entick London IV. 449 [Description of 
rotunda in Vauxhall-gardens.].. The pavillions or alcoves are 
ornamented with paintings... Each pavillion has a table in 
it, that will hold six or eight persons. 1823 Byron Juan 
xiv. Ixxxtit, Shot up—no, not the King, hut tbe Pavilion, 
Or else ‘twill cost us all another million, 1856 EMERSON 
Eng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) 1, 127 We. .came 
down into the Italian garden and into a French pavilion, 
garnished with French busts, and so, again to tbe house. 
187a Builder 1 June 424/3 The proposed new vilion at 
the Trent Bridgecricket-ground, Nottingham. 1873 LyTTON 
Pausanias 1. 3. (1876) 7° In the centre of the deck was s 
wooden edifice or pavilion having a gilded roof and shade 
by purple awnings. 1892 W. G. Grace Cricket 207, 
handsome pavilion which was recently built [at Lord's]..- 
It is cupable of accommodating 3,000 people. 

7. A projecting subdivision of a building or 


facade, distinguished by more elaborate decoration, 


PAVILION, 


or by greater height and distinction of sky-line, 
forming a connecting part, an angle, or the central 


feature of a lange a 

€ 1676 Wres in Willis & Clark Camdridye (1886) 11. 534 
The building next the court with the pavillions for the 
stairecases. 1721 Net Gen, Atlas 207 Each Corner of this 
main Building has a fair Pavillion, one for the Governor's 
Ledging and Council-Chamher. 2717-4: Cuamsens Cyc, 
s.v., Pavillions are sometimes also projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereof.—Sometimes 
the pavillion flanks a corner, in which case it is called an 
angular pavillion, 1902 Russert Stuncis Dict. Archit. It. 
PL 29 (.y. Louvre) The whole front including the end 
pavilions, is nearly 600 feet long. 

One of the several detached or seml-detached 
blocks or buildings into which a hospital is some- 
tlmes divided, (See 14, quots. 1885, 1903.) 

1858 Fror. Nicutincare Notes on Hospitals (1859) 8 The 
example which France and Belgium have lately set ua of 
separating their hospitals into a number of distinct pavilions, 
1863 /d/d, (ed. 3) iii. 56 By a hospital pavilion is meant 5 
detached hiock of building, capable of containing the largest 
nuntber of beds that can be placed safely in it, together with 
suitable nurses’ rooms [etc. omy A. Paakes Pract. 
Owed 298 ‘he hospitals are to be formed by detached 
buildings, or paviliona arranged in line, or side by side. 

c. Bee-keeping. ‘The middle hive in a collateral 
system’ (Cent, Dict. 1890). 

+8. A flag or ensign, ¢sf. the flag carried by 
a ship to indicate her nationality. Ods. 

2661 Cuas. II in Julia Cartwright Henrietta of Oricans 
(1894) 111 Certainly never an il refused to strike their 
pavilion when they met any ships belonging to the Crowne 
of England, 1696 Puictirs (ed. 5), Pavilion,..the Flag of 
a General Officer in a Fleet. 1778 J. Apams Diary 29 Mar., 
Whs. 1852 IIf. 2213 The pilot says war is declared, last 
Wednesday, and that the pavilions were hoisted yesterday 
at every port and lighthouse. 


+9. Bot. The spreading part of the corolla of 
a flower; the vexi//em or standard in a papilio- 


naceous flower. Ods. 

1730 Martvu in PAsl. Trans, XXXVI, 386 The AJusa is 
a Liliaceous Plant, with a monopetalous, irregular Flower,.. 
composed of a Tube, which is filled with the Ovary, and 
a Pavilion divided into several Lobes, and forming a kind 
of Mouth. 4 H. Hontea tr. S¢.-Prerre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) I]. ro8 You distinguish in them (papilionaceons 
flawers) a pavilion, two wings, and a ridge. 

10. The part of a brilliant-cut diamond between 
the girdle and the collet. 

175 D. Jerreries Treat. Diamonds (ed. 2) Explan. Techn. 
Terms, Pavilions are the under sides and corners of the 
Gnltiants and fie between the girdle and the collet. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts Wl. 25, 1889 Century Dict, s.v. Brilliant, 
The forms the junction-line between the upper part, 
called the crown, and the lower part, called the pavilion. 

ll, Anat. 2. The pinna or auricle of the ear, 

, 1842 Doxciison Med. Lex. s.v., The Pavilion of the Ear 
is seated behind the cheeks, beneath the temple and 
Gnterior to the mastoid process, 1854-67 C. A. Harais 
Dict. Med. Terminol, Pavilion of the ear, the expanding 
Pattion of the ear, 

b. The fimbriated extremity of a Fallopian tube. 

1857 Buttocx Carcawx' Miduif, 66 The existence of 
supernumerary pavilions, or fimbriated extremities, upon 
the same tube, 1893 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

12. = Pavitioy. 

_ 1875 Ksicnt Dict. Mech, 1642/1 The insertion of the hand 
into the pavilion of the French horn regulates the inflection 
ofthe sounds. * 

13. Chinese Pavilian, a masical instrument con- 
sisting of little bells attached to a frame which are 
nung by striking the staff of the frame on the ground. 

31837 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 617 The Chinese pavilion, 
the triangle (etc.] are almost entirely confined to military 
music, though..sometimes used in theatrical orchestras, 

14, atirib, and Comb., as pavilion place, principle, 
room, system, pavilion-maker; pavilion-like adj., 
~wise adv.; pavilion-bed, a bed with a pavilion- 
roof or canopy, a tent-bed; pavilion-facet, any 
one of the four largest facets In the pavilion of 
n brilliant-ent diamond; paviiion-roof, ‘a roof 
sloping or hipped equally on all sides’ (Gw#lt's 
Archit. 1876); + pavilion-tow, Sc., a Lent-rope. 

3704 Lond. Gaz. No, 4033/4 A *Pavilion Bed of strip’d 
Worsted Stuff, 3632 Liticow Trav. x, 429 There Fatirickes 
are aduanced three or foure yardes eh, *Pauillion-like 
Incircling. 1900 Corgunoun ' Overland’ to China viit. 173 
In the red-lacquered illars, curved roofs, and Pililionlive 
character of the buildings. 1624 Weaster Monuments 
Hon, Wks, (Rtldg.) 366/2 John of ‘eacksley, King Edward 
the Third’'s *pavilion-maker. 1 594 Battell of Balrinness in 
Scot. Poems 16th C, (1801) H, 350 He said, ere he should 
ceass The standing stonnes of Sirathbol je Schould be his 
poe place. 2885 Afanch. Exam. 6 July 5/4 The new 
a! is built on the "pavilion principle. 1903 Dasly 

ae 35 Oct. s/t The ‘pavilion system—of which St. 

lamas's is the ont example in London—is .. the ideal, 

fH Lixoesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 175 

€} desyrit thame to tak ane of his awin *palliezoun towis 

ge his handis, 1745 Dr For Voy. rd. World (1840) 
*?. ds, made pavilion-wise, after thé Spanish custom, 

r avilion (pivirlyan), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

a trans. To set or place in or as in a pavilion; 

© enclose in or asin a Bon to canopy. 

33.. A. Ais. 2038 Daries folk is all ordeynt, sere y-pavy- 

ats 29 & pleyn, 1725-20 Pore Odyss. xx. ehas 
pavilion'd in the porch he jay. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath 

808) 105 The moon Pavilioned in dark clouds. 28:8 Keats 
Ge on M. 56 A wild rose tree Pavilions him in bloom. 

ae aid flymn,'O worship the King’ i, Our 


573 


Shield and Defender, The Ancient of Days, Pavilioned in 
splendor And girded with praise. 
b. To cover (a dish): cf. Pavition sé. 3. Obs. 

3468 in Archwxol, (1846) Belgas Apone the saide table 
xvi dishes, every dishe pavilioned, one every pavillion a 
penon of armes. And whan the Duke was sett, the tentes 
and pavilions were takine from the messes, 

2. To furnish or set (a field, etc.) with pavilions. 

1667 Mitrou P. LZ. xt.21§ The field Pavitiond with his 
Guardians bright. 1824 New Alonthly Mag. X. 494 The 
pavilioned shores of the Thames. 

llence Pavi'lioned f//. a. 

31995 J. Fawcett Art of Wars See yon pavilion'’d Council 
sitting round, 2824 (see 2). 

+ Pavi-lioner. Oés, [See -ER1,-En?.}] A maker 
or constructor of pavilions; a tent-maker. 

é 1600 in /Touseh. Ord. (1790) 4 Coupers, Smythes, Ingyners, 
Pavillioners, Marynors, Armorers. 1601 F, Tate //ouse’. 
Ord. Edw, @f (1876) 11 The tailour, armorer, pavilioner. 

Pavillon (pavilyon). [i pavsllon pavilion ; 
in mod.F. also as below.] ‘The bell-shaped mouth 
of a trampet or similar musical instrument. 

1879 Stanza Musi of Bible 79 This last instrument (the 
English horn) does not terminate in a direct bell or pavilion. 

Pavilyeas, obs. Sc. form of PAILLASSE, 

Paviment, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 

+ Pavimented, f//. a. Obs. fad. It. pavi- 
mentato, pa. pple. of pavimentareto pave.) V’ave- 


mented. 

1917 Tapor in PAil. Trans, XXX. 560 The Pavimented 
Piazza was Magnificent, 

Pavin, -ine, variants of PaAvAN. 

Poker | (pétvin), vd/.sh [See -incl]) The 
action of the vb. PAVE; concr. the piace of this 
action, a pavement; the material of which a pave- 
ment is composed. 

1426-9 Ree. St. Mary at Hill(E.E.T.S.)67 Payd forcerteyne 
preys & me ynge of pewes in the cherche. 1448 Hew. VI 

Villin Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1, 355 ‘ihe cloistre 
to... be sette but ij. fete lower than the pavyng of the chirch. 
1497 Naval Ace. Len. VII (1896) 230 Makyng of ij overmes 
& payvyng the Kychyn. 1608 Wittet //erapla Exod, 554 
A stone worke, such as they use in panings. 1807 tr. Three 
Germans 113. 59 The clattering hoofs..were heard upon 
the paving of the outer courts. 1863 H. Cox fvsfit. ut, ix. 
731 al Acts for paving, lighting, &e, of boroughs. 

b. attrié. and Comd., as paving-beetle, -brick, 
flag, -hammer, -machine, -ram, -rammer, -rate, 
-roller, -sand, -slab, -wvood, etc. 

1497 Naval Ace. Len. V1 (1896) 89 Paving rammers of 
tymbre, /éfd. 94 Paving rammies of tre. 1538 Etvor, Paui- 
eula,a pauyng bytell, 1703 'T. N. City & UC, Purchaser 40 
Paving- lees -are by sonic call'd Paving-Tiles, 1756-7 tr. 
Aeysler’s Trav, (1760) WT. 314 Paving-sand, upon which, 
as good a foundation, most of the houses in Amsterdam are 
built, piles being first driven into it, 2776 G. Semrie 
Building in Water 41 With paving Hammers we chipped 
off so much more of the Bank. 1825 J. Nicnotson Operas, 
Afechanic 544 Paving-slabs and chimney-pieces are found 
by superficial measure. 1862 H. Maravat lear tn Sweden 
If. 319 These paving-flags form a staple of Oland commerce. 
53 i Yates Wrecked in Port vii. 66 Men who pay for 
the paving-rate. ‘ 

Pa‘ving-stone. A stone prepared for paving. 

e440 Promp. Parv. 386/2 Pavynge stone, or pathyage 
stone, petalum, 1520 in Gross Gild Alerch. 1, 122 Morters 
of Marbill et Pavyngstonys of marhyll. 1563 Suute Archst, 
Bjb, Conered the basket with a square pauing stone. 1802 
Maa. Epcewoutu {rsh Bulls viii. 190 One of the com- 
batants threw asmall paving-stone at his opponent. 1884 
J. Tart Mind in Alatier (1892) 34 In tearing up the founda- 
tions of huinan belief, idealists have prepared paving-stones 
as missiles of anarchy and bloodshed. i 

Paving-tile. A tile used for paving floors, 
yards, courts, foot-pavements, etc., often glazed, 
and sometimes bearing an omamental design on 


its surface. 
1426-7 Ree. St. Mary at Hitt (E. E.T. §.) 64 Payd for xj 


pavyng tyle..iijs, ilijd, 1573-60 Baret Adv. P 194 Paving 
tiles of diuers colours, finelie set with figures of birds, or 
other thin a them. 


s, or haning ee pcs wrought v 

31703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 40 Paving-Tiles..are of 
several Sizes, viz. 6. 8, 10, and 12 in. square, 1771 WouLre 
in PAS Trans. LXI. 126 The composition, which is used 
for making paving-tiles, answers very well. 

Pavion, obs. form of Pavan. 

Paviour, -ior (pé-via1). Forms: 5-9 pavier, 
(6 pavyer), 7- -ior, -iour. [f. PAvE v.; the 
later form faviour, -tor, was an alteration (perh, 
after saviour) of earlier pavier, -yer, which again 
appears to have been altered from Paver, after 
other sbs, in -1ER 1, q. v.] 

1. One who paves or lays pavements. 

1426-7 Ree, St. Mary at Hill (2. E.T. S.) 66 A pavier and 
his man to paue in lone lane. e¢1srg Cocke Lorei’'s B.9 
Pauyers, bell makers, and brasyers. 1579 Furxe Conful. 
Sanders 671 The panier hath made the lyke woorke of 
historie vppon the pauemente. a@r649 Poem attrib. to 
Chas, f (L.), The corner-stone’s misplaced hy every paviour: 
With such a hloody method and behaviour Their ancestors 
did crucify our Saviour. 1662 Geaatza Princ. 33 The 
Paviors (after the Bricks are taid) throw sharp Sand over 
them, 1743 H. Watrote Corr. (ed. 3) 1. Ixxxviii. 307 He 
may be reduced to turn pavior. a 1845 Hoop 70 Al Adam 
ii, Thou stood'st thy trial, Mac! and shaved the road..So 
well, that paviours threw their rammers hy. 

Ke 1853 Miss Dk Quincey in Fricadships of Miss ALvt- 
‘ord (1882) 11. vii, 107 A great pavior in the way of good 
intentions. 7 . 

b. A rammer for driving paving-stones. 

1875 in Ksicut Dict. Afech. 88a in Ocitvir. 


PAVIS. 


2. A paving-stone: = Paver 2, In qnot. 1611 
collectively (or ?ad. Ol. pavesre pavement). 

1611 Corvat Crudities 185 The walke a little without 
paued with Diamond panier Contrined partly with free 
stone, and partly with red marhle. 1829 Ghuer's ffist, 
Derby . 88 Flags or paviers, and slate or tile atones, 7843 
Mech, Mag. XXX1X. 192 The difference between malm 
paviors and stocka was fifteen. shillings per thousand. 

Pavis, pavise (px'vis), s5. Now //is?, Forms: 
4-6 paueys, (4 ervon. -ews), 5-6 yauis, (pauys, 
~e8, -yes, 5-6 -cis, 6 -isa, -yss, -oisa, -ois, -oys, 
-ash, 5c. pawes, 6-7 pauish, palueise),5-7 paulac, 
-lee, (5 -yce, -yse, -ysse, payuese, 5-6 pauisse, 
-ease, -eice), 7 pavyse, -ese, 7-8 pavice, 7- pavisa, 
-ise, (8 pavois, -ache, -ashe, 8-9 -aia, 9 -isse, 
-e8se, -Olse,-as). J. orig. C 1500) same as sing. 
paveys, -is, cte, (hence new sing. 6 pavie) ; but in 
5 pauya(a)es, 5-6 -eases, 6 -oises, 6-7 pavishes, 
8 pauashes; 7- pavisea, cic. [ME. pacveys, -eis, 
a. OF, pavais (1337 in Hatz.-Darm.), now pazois, 
ad, It. pavese, in Sp. paves, med.L, pavensis or 
Pavense (1299 in Du Cange), also (from It., etc.) 
paresis, pavésins, favesinm, pavésus, -um, pa- 
vexius, pavissts; app. f. the name of /aziain Italy, 
where these bucklers were originally made ( Hatz.- 
Darm.). Obs, in actual use sinee 17th ¢., and 
withoat any fixed eurrent spelling. A final ¢ is not 
etymological, but takcn over from the pl. pavises, 
or the obs, pavice for pavts (cf. mice, twtce).} 

1. A convex shield, large cnough to cover the 
whole body, used in medizeval times as a defence 
against archery, and esp. in sieges; the term has 
also been extended to denote any large shield. 

The pavis of a knight or archer was usually carried by his 
valet, page, or attendant, and was deep enough to shelter 
him in front of his master, 

1390[see 8]. Pc1400 Taevisa Vegecius 1. xxiv. (Roy. MS, 18 
A JXIT) If.47 Foot man with paves and shelde. 2¢ 1400 Lypa, 
Esop's Fad. iii. 141 Agayne sharpe quarets helpith a pavice, 
3412-20 — Chr. / roy it, xxii. (1513) N ij h, Some wyll haue 
a larget or a spere And some a pauys his body for to were. 
1475 Pict. oe. in Wr.-Wilcker 784/10 Hee sestus, a pavis. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 271/2 A Pavysse,castrum. ¢1g00 Melusine 
362 Thenne they retourned to Lusynen where geffray dide 
doo hang the paueys, that he had wonne, 1513 Dovc.as 
nets vit. xii. 67 A ballen pavis coueris thair left sydis, 
Maid of hart skynnis and thik oxin hydis. 1530 Patsca. 
252/2 Paves to defend one with, pavats. 1898 Frozio, 
Paxuese, Panesce, a kinde of target or shield called 2 palucise. 
@ 1600 Floddan F. ix. (1664) 83 No shield nor pavish could 
prevaile. 1658 Putcirs, A /’avese, or Pavice, a large shield 
which covereth the whole body. 1786 Grose Ane. Armour 
a7 The Pavais, Pavache, or Tallevas, was a large shield, or 
rather a portable mantlet, capable of covering a man from 
head to foot, 179§ Soutney Joan of Arc vit. 345 The 
knights below, Each by his pavais bulwark'd. 1860 R. F. 
Burton Centr. A/r. 1, 312 In battle they carry the Pavoise, 
or large hide shield, affected by the Kafirs of the Cape, 1874 
Bovrety Arms & Arm. viii. 137 The knight had his pavise 
carried before him by a page or valet. Square in outline, 
and convex in form, this pavise was sufficiently large to 
shelter both the page and his master. 

8. Plural. 3390 Ear! Derby's Exp. (Camden) 23 hey 
Peyntour pro pictura Ixviij paneys domini de Willeby. 
Rergoo Tarvisa Vegecius wv. vi. (Roy. MS. 18. A. X11) If. 101 
Good plentie of targes, panysses, and sheldes. 1426 Lypc. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 7264 Pavys also that wer stronge. 1499 

aval Act. Hen. VII (1896) 95 Trestelles for hakbusses.. 
iiij, Pavesses for the same.. iiij. a 1548 Mati Chron., 
flen, VET 42 The shotte..they defended with Pauishes. 
1617 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 432 Payde for the 
paynting and guylding of three pavyses colloured in oyle, 
1808 Soutnev Céron. Cid 15 King Don Ferrando,.ordered 
mantles to be made, and also pavaises to protect his aie 
1828 Scott F. M/, Perth xaix, Preparing to cover themselves 
by large shields, called pavesses. 

y. Curtailed sing. pavie. 

1878 Balfour's Practicks,Sea Latwis ¢. 9t (1754) 631 The 
Admiral..may alswa put pulderis, paveis, and speiris.., to 
wit..ane pavie and a fyre speir for three tunnis. 

+b. As used on board a ship (being ranged 
along the sides as 2 defence against archery). Cf 


sense 2 and PavIsaDE. Oés. 

Pargoo Sorte Arth. 3625 Ledys one lIeburde, lordys & 
ober, Pyghte payvese one ¢, payntede scheldes. 134.. 
Lyne, Srege Hettenrt Arb. Garner VILL. 16 These goodly 
ships lay there at road..On every pavisa cross red. 1514-1 
Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. \V. 473 Item, for vj dusan o 
slottis and bandis for the pavesis of the James. 1549 Comfd. 
Scot. vi. 41 Paucis veil the top vitht pauesis and mantillis. 
1562 Leicn Armoris 35. 4 

+c. A soldier bearing a pavis. Ods. rare. 

e1goo Me/usine 142 Thanne had the sawdan .. ordeyned 
his bataylles, and his Crosbowes & paueys iF. pavi//iers}. 

2, A screen of pavises; a pavisade; any screen 
or shelter used in fighting. ‘ . 

1498 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvi. clix. pee of 
thornes men makith hegges and paoyses (Bod/. ALS. fribbes) 
wyth whyche men defende and socoure themselfe and theyr 
owne. 1582 N, Licuerigco tr. Castanheda's Cong. £. Ind, 
L Ixiv, 130, Carrieng his boats with him well armed and 
fenced, with certeine paucises made of Boordes, and sette 
with Flagges. /éid, 135 b, With the paneices of our boates, 
the which were made of boards of two fingers thicke..we 
did ge or _ Obs 

5 ‘e lefence, protection. - 
t3. fe , a cF y Soc.) 233 Jn 
yes sheeld, pavys, 2 iffence. 1500-30 \ 
nl enmy Hie wer our hie paris, 43 a 
TON Deas. rh Northums, 4 
ee ic paves, and thelr wall 1534 a 
4 


PAVIS, 


st. Trib, Wks. 1x80 Clipped in on euery syde wyth the 
shielde or panice of God. 

4. atirib. and Comb., as paui's-shield. 

?a14g00 Morie Arth. 3460 And one he henttis a hode of 
scharlette fulle riche, A panys pillione hatt. 1894 C. N. 
Roainson Brit. Fleet aro Sheltering bebind their leather- 
covered wooden pavis shields. 

Pavis, pavise (pzx’vis), v. Obs. or Hist. [f. 
prec. sb.] ; 

1. trans. To cover, shelter, or defend with a 
pavis. lience Pa:vised f//. a. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1, xxiv. 76 One syde of them 
shelded or paneysed with hylles. ¢ 1500 Me/usine 167 There 
was the Captaynne of the place & his peple wel paueysed. 
1582 N. Licherietp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. [nd. 1. \xi. 
125 [f so be y' our boates had not ben paueiced or fenced with 
their shields. 1589 Wanner 4/6. Eng. u. Prose Add. 156 
The Troians laboured in trimming, panashing [1612 -ishing] 
and furnishing theyr Nanie, 1805 Soutuey Aladoc in Azt. 
xxv. 90 And shower'd, like rain, upon the pavaised barks, 
The rattling shafts. 

+2. To act asa shelter against. Obs. rare". 

1567 G. Fenton Trag. Dise. 134 b, The shade and shadowe 
of the trees pauisinge the vyolence of the sun. 

Pavisade, pavesade (pevis2'd). Now /is¢, 
Also 6-8 pavoisade. [a. F. pavesade, pavezade 
(1550 in Halz.-Darm.), Pavotsade (Cotgr.), ad. It. 
pavesata (Florio), in Sp. pavesada (Minsheu), f. It. 
pavese: see Pavis and -ApE 1.) A defence or 
screen made of pavises or other shields joined in 
a continuous line, used both in land warfare and 
on board ship; heace, a screen of canvas run round 
the sides of a ship ia order to defend the crew 
from missiles, and hide the operations on board 
from the view of the enemy. 

1600 Hottann Livy x. 373 The pavoisade or tortuse-fense, 
1656 Brounr Glossogr. (from Cotgr.), Pavoisade, any Target- 
fence, that of Galleys, whereby the slaves are defended from 
the smal shot of the Enemy. 1685 Corton tr. Jfontaigne 
un. vi. (rgr1) WL 159 A Number of pe miuehaaers, drawn 
up ready, and charg’d, and all cover'd with a Pavesade like 
a Galliot. 1708 Kersey, Pavoisade or Pavezado, 1823 
Crane Technol. Dict., Pavesade (Mil.), pavotsade, or pavi- 
sade, French for a sail cloth hung round a galley during 
action to cover the slaves that row on the benches, 

+ Pavisa'do, pavesa‘do. Ods. Forms: 7 
pavoisado, -ezado, 7-8 -esado, 8 -lsado, 
[Altered form of prec., pense: pavesada,) =pree. 

[1599 Minsueu SA. Dict., Pavesada, a baitell of targettiers, 
or a battell at sea with some defence, that they be not seene 
of their enemy.} 1609 Ilottano Amin. Marcell, 173 
Aguileia was compassed about with a double pavoisado of 
shields. 1611 Fiorio, Pauesdta, a pauesado..or arming of 
a ship with cloth and canuase to hide the Mariners from 
sight of the enemie, 1775 Asu, Pavisado, 

Paviser, -or (px‘viso:). Forms: see quots. 
[Altered from OF. faves(s)ter, -visster, -vaisier, 
-voister, etc. (14th c, in Godef.), also paviseur 
(15-16th c., also -varseur, -voiseur, -vesceur, 
Godef.), £. paveis, pavois Pavis sb.: see -ER2.] 
A man armed with or bearing a pavis. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 2831 His pelours and panysers passede 
alle nombyre. did. 3005. 1749 in Mones (Vontina go- 
tor (transl. Accts. of Edw. ) Pauisors .. panizors .. 
pavesours, 1826 W. C. Starroan Sir Everhard 188 These 
pavisers bore a large shield, somewhat resembling a boat 
with the stern ent off, which they raised asa bulwark before 
the archers when in battle, 1846-60 Fainnott Mist, Cottseme 
Eng. Gloss., Pavise, a large shield, .managed by a pavisor 
or soldier, who attended to it, and who was placed in front 
of an archer. 

Pavois, -e, variants of Pavis. 

[Pavon, a spurious word, oe in a mis- 
reading by Meyrick, Ascient Armour ILI. Gloss., 
of OF, panon, PENNoN, 

Hence accepted by Fairholt Costunte Eng. (1860) 97, new 
ed. (1885) (where a supposed figure is given), by Chleare 
Handbk. of Heraldry (x882) 275, Preble Hist, Flag (1880), 
in Ogilvie's /inperial, Cassell’s Encyclopedic, Webster's, 
Century, and Funk's Standard Dictionaries.) 

+Pavona‘ceous,a. Obs. rare. (Cf. Pavonazz0.] 

1688 R, Home Armoury ni. 313/1 Pavonaceous, Pea-cock 
colonr, a shining bluish green. 

Pavonated (pxvoneitéd), spl. a. rare. [f. L. 
pave, pavon-em peacock + -ATE3 + -EDI.] Coloured 
like a peacock’s feather, as peacock copper-ore. 

1798 G. Mrrcuete tr. Karsten's Min. in Leskean Mus, 243 
Very beantifully payonated copper pyrites. Jéid. 29% 
Heematites pavonated in the most lively manner, 

|| Pavonazzo (pavonarttso), a. and sé. Also 9 
-azza, [It. pavonazzo, also pavonaccio ‘of the 
colour of a peacock’ (Florio), ‘of a violet or 
purple colour’ (Baretti):—L. pavondceum, {. pa- 
vdn-em peacock: see -AcEOUS.] Peacock-coloured ; 
applied to a kind of red or purplish marble or 
breccia, often veined with a fine variety of colour- 
ing. So |{Pavonazze’tto [It, dim.], a similar 
Stone, 

1816 J. Dattaway Stat, & Scnlp, vi. 346 A Sarcophagus 
+.0f pavonazzo marble. 4890 Century Dict. s.v. Marble, 
Pavonazzo and pavonaretto are various red and purplish 
marbles and breccias... The most beantiful pavonazetto is 
that called.. Phrygian marble. 1891 Daily News 27 Jan. 6/1 
Pavonazza marble lines the walls ofthis saloon—a fine dado 
ofronge jaspe running beneath it, 1901 J. M.M. Cuarteson 
Eain Macarthon Votrod. 3 A golden cross, flanked with 
white roses and lilies in vases of pavonazzetto. 
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+ Pavone (pivdwn). Obs. rare*. 
pavone:~L. pavo, Tate gpl A peacock. 
Lor 


1590 Spenser #. Q. mu xi, 47 More sondry colours then 
the proud Pavone [rises stone, alone, shone] Beares in his 


sted fan. 
Pavonian (pivdwniin), a [f£ L. pdzo, 
pavon-em peacock + -1AN: cf. F. pavonien (Littré). ] 


Of or pertaining to a peacock ; pavonine. 


[ad, It. 


1793 Younc in Phil. Trans, UXXXII. 179 [He] has 
described this phantom as of pavonian colours. 1839 Battey 
Festus xxxi, (1852) 506 O'er her head attendants... Pavonian 
are of azure held. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl, U1. 
97 The pavonian shriek of the Justice’s voice. 
Pavonine (px'vdnain), a. and sé. [ad, L, 
pavonin-us, f. pavin-em peacock: see -1NE 1,]} 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to, resembling or 
characteristic of a peacock. 

1656 Birounr Glossogr., Pavonine, of or belonging to a 
Peacock or a Peahen, 1848 Tuackenav Zé, Snobs xx, The 
lanky, pavonine strut, and shrill genteel scream. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) IL ii. 20 Groups of ‘ocks and 
lions..not expressive of very accurate knowledge either of 
leonine or pavonine forms. . 

b. Zoo/. Of or pertaining to the genus Pavo or 
sab-family Pavonine, including the peafowl. 
1895 in Funk's Stand, Diet, ; 
2, RKesembling the neck or the tail of the peacock 
in colouring. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 313/1 Pavonine, Peacock 
colour, or Peacock like. 1813 J. Forsytit /taly 162 Plain 
marbles were stained or inlaid. .: hence their pavonine beds, 
1851 S. Junp Margaret xvi. (1871) 135 Everything became 
a sort of pavonine transparency. 1857 Mayne Exxfos. Lex, 
Pavoninus, Bot., having the eye-like spots resembling those 
seen on the peacock's tail, as the Acherws pavoninus: 
pavonine. , 

B. sé. 1. An iridescent lustre found on some 


ores and metals ; peacock-tail tarnish. 
1808-17 R, Jameson Char. Afin. (ed. 3) 80 Pavonine, or 
Peacock-tnil tarnish, ‘This is an assemblage of yellow, 
reen, blue, red, and brown colours, on a yellow ground... 
cxample, Co per-pyrites, 1825 W. Hamirton Dict. Zermts 
Arts & Sc. Pavonine..\n Painting, peacock tail tarnish, 
2. Zool. A bird of the sub-family Pavonine, 
1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict, 


Pavonious, a. rare, [f. L. padvds-eme peacock 


+-10U8.] ‘Ocellated, like a peacock’s tail’ (Cenz. 
Dict, 1890). 
Pa'vonize, v. rave. [f. L. pavon-em peacock 


+ -IZE: cf. It. pavonegetare ‘to peacockize it’ 
(Florio).] #ér. To comport oneself as a pea- 
cock; to strut, 1882 in Ocitvig. 


| Pavor. 04s. rare—*, [L. pavor quaking fear. ] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pavor, great fear and dread. 

Pavore, obs. form of Paver. 

Pavy (pé'vi). [a. F. pavie, from Pavie Pavia.] 
A hard clingstone peach or nectarinc. 

a lie Trans, X. 373 Plums, Peaches, Pavyes, Apples 
and Pears. 1685 Tempce Gardening Wks. 1720 1. 183 Of 
the Pavies or Hard Peaches, I know none good here but the 
Newington. 1766 Complete Farmers.v. Peach-tree, The 
French distinguish those we call peaches into two sorts, viz, 
pavies, and peaches. 1892 Chambers’ Eneyel. VII, 824. 


Pavyer, Pavyon, Pavyse, obs. forms of 
Paviour, Pavay, Pavis. 

Paw (p9), 54.1 Forms: 4-5 powe, 4-6 pawe, 
5-6 Se pow, (poll), 6- paw. (ME. a. OF. owe, 
poue, var, of poe (pooc) = Pr. pauta; app. of 
Frankish origin, poiating to an Old Low Ger,- 
(Niederrhein.) *fauta, whence MDu, péte, Du. 
poot, 14th. Niederrhein. pdte, whence HG. ffote 
paw. F. patie is generally supposed to be related. 

The ulterior history and relationship of OLG. *Jauta is 
unknown. Franck as suggested the existence of a Ger- 
manic ablaut series Zeut-, paut., put- (got-) in the sense 
‘poke, stir’, to which he would refer the frequentatives, Du, 
feuteren to finger, pick, LG. poteren, and Eng. potter.) 


1, The foot of a beast having claws or nails, 


(Distinguished from hoof.) 

13.. Coer de L. 1082 Fast aboute on the wowes, Abrod he 
[the lion] spredde alle hys powes. a14q00 /swmbras 181 So 
come a lyoun.. And in hir pawes scho hent the childe. 
ave Henay Wallace xi 249 The wod lyoun.. With his 
rude pollis in the mantill rocht sa, 4513 Douctas éncis 
x1, xii, 70 Ane hydduus wolfis., With chaftis braid, quhyte 
teith, and bustuus powis. a@ 129 Sketton P. Sparowe 288 
The lyons in theyr rage, Myght catche the in theyr 

wes, And gnawe the in theyr iawes! 1530 Patser. 252/2 
awe of a beest, Jaffe. 1611 Bint.e Lev. xi. 27 Whatsoeuer 
goeth vpon his pawes, among all maner of beasts. 1698 
Frocer Voy, 139 An old Monkey..with a great piece of 
Bacon in his Paws. 4774 Goupsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) IV. 
28 The squirrel. .sits up on its hinder legs, and uses the fore 
paws as hands. 1871 L. Canrot. Through Looking-Glass 
1, Kitty sat..on ber knee,.. now and then putting out one 
paw and gently touching the ball (of worsted]. 
b. The foot of any animal; esp. the claw of. 
a bird. rare. Cf. F. patte (not however said of 
birds of prey). 

1384 Cuaucen H, Fame 1. 33 And with hys grym pawes 
stronge,. Me. .he [the eagle] hente. 4573 L. Luovp Afarrow 
of Hist, (1653) 95 The griping paws of a bungry Sparhawk. 
1607 Heywoop IVom. killed w. Kindn, Wks. 1874 11. 99 
Mine .. seisd a Fowle Within her talents; and you saw her 
pawes Full of the Feathers. 1814 Mme. D'Anncay [Van 
derer V. os Where not even a bird could find a twig for 
the sole of his paw. 1843 Mannvat AV, Violet xliv, The mud 
vampire, a kind of spider leech, with sixteen short paws, 


PAW. 


¢. ?Short for Cat’s-Paw, 

1824 Gatt Rothelan 111, 225 His money became as paws 
to my vices. . 

2. Contemptuously or jocularly applied to the 
hand, esp. when clumsy, or awkwardly used, col/og. 

1605 Cuarman Adi Fooles Plays 1873 1. 141, 1 made no 
more adoe, but layd these pawes Close on his shoniders, 
rex Swier Midas 7o Midas’ oe paws, 1742 Richarpson 
Pamela 11. 323 He held both Hands out, and a fine pair of 
Paws shew'd he, 1826 Cosnetr Rur. Rides (1885) IL, 21 
He.. laid his hand upon my knee! ‘Take away your paw ‘ 
said I, 1887 Miss E, Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 331 He 
stuck out his paw, and said Good-bye. 

b. ¢ransf, ‘Hand’ in the sense of handiwork ; 
handwriting, ‘fist’; signatare, 

1628 Praynne Cents, Cozens 3 You may discouer the Authors 
qualities and conditions, by this his Paw, and Handyworke, 
1702 C, Matuer Afagn. Chr. vit (1852) App. 610 To this 
instrument were set the paws of Edgeremet and five more of 
their sagamores, 1784 Mug. D'Anpiay Diary 17 Apr., The 
a of your paw..would be well worth aft the pence 1 

ave, 

3. [f. Paw v.] The actioa, or an act, of pawing. 

1611 Cotcr., Onglade,a scratch, or paw with, or the print, 
or marke of, nayles; anayle-marke. 1847 Wuirtise Drovers 
vi, With toss of horn and tail, And paw of hoof,.. They leap 
some farmer’s broken pale. 

4, Comb, 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. 256 The artist’s beautiful 
handiwork ,. upon its paw-like feet. 1892 Pall Mall G, 
19 Dec, 6/2, 1 examine the powder round the doors for foot 
marks or paw-treads. 1902 J. Conran Heart of Darkness 
119 Playful paw-strokes. all 

aw (p6, pa), 34.2 Se. [Origin unknown: 
identity with F. gas ‘step’, and Paw sé], has 
been suggested; but there are difficulties with both.] 
Tn the phrases, Zo A/ay a paw, to play a trick; fo play 
one’s paws, to play one’s part in acting or ia life; 
(ot) to play paw, (not) to make the slightest 
movement with hand or foot. 

c1560 A. Scorr Poents (S. T.S.) xxv. 14 Remane with me 
and tary still And se quha playis hest thair pawis. 1690 
Killiecrankie in Facob, Songs (1887) 39 They thought the 
devil had been there, That played them sic a paw then. 
2ar1z00 Fock o' the Side xiv. in Child Ballads (1889) 111. 480/t 
His neck in twa I wat they hne wrung, Wi hand or foot he 
neer playd paw. 1823 Hocc in Blackw, Mag. Mar, 313/2 
Some day when ye couldna play paw to help yoursels, ji 

+ Paw, 56.8 Obs. An anglicized representation 
of F. pas ‘step’. Grand paw, F. grand pas, 

1660 Watarnouse Arms & A rat. 30 They indeed allowed 
to merits rewards and admissions to honour by grand paw's 
and deliberate sieps of ascent, 1698 Fryer Ace. £. /ndia 
& FP. 139 They are taught little more than the Grand Paw, 
and to make a Salam, 

+Paw (p9), a. slang or collog. Obs. fapp, a 
variant of fa ‘nasty, improper, unbecoming’, 
adj, use of Pan zit. q. v. Cf. Paw tnt.) Improper, 
naughty, obscene. e also PAW-PAW. 

1668 Davenant Man's the Master wv. i. Wks, 1874 V. 72 
This Tarquin-steward would have kist me by force. Steph. 
Kiss you ! fye, that’s a paw-word. 1695 Concreve. Love for 
L. viv, O he’ marrying is a paw Thing. 1706 E. Wetts 
Answ, Dowley 46 A paw word which is_not fit to be 
written, 1730 T. Craaer Lover 1, 23 Let, So you hold it 
politick to be a Rogue? Gran. Oh, that’s a paw Word, 


Paw (p9),v. [f. Paw 30.1 Cf. to claw.} 
1. To touch or strike with the paw. 4 
a. trans, Also with adv.expressing the resulting 


condition (quot. ueoe) a 

1611 Mivpteton & Dexxer Roaring Girle ut, ii, 1 ha 
sent for a couple of beares shall paw him. 1695 BLACKMORE 
Pr. Arth. 11.161 The sporting Lyon Paws the wanton Bear, 
1791 Cowren Odyss. x. 2€4 [Ciree's lions and wolves] 
Paw‘d them in Asinncat 1891 Miss Dowtz Girl in 
Kar. xiii, 177 One of his eyes was pawed out by a bear. 

b. tntr. f , 

1 Mitton P. Z. vit. 464 The Tawnie Lion, pawing to 
get free His binder parts. 1707 Heaane Codleet, 1 Nov. 
(O. 11.8.) IL 67 A Epona, pawing upon y* arms of France, 
4713 STEELE Guard. No. 146” 5 He la young lion] did 
some mischief by pawing and playing with people. 

2. To strike or scrape the ground with the hoofs; 


said of a horse, etc. a. tntr, A 
r61r Brace ¥od xxxix. a1 He paweth in the wie and 
reloyceth in his strength, 1690 News/etfer 30 Aug. in Wood 
Ly (0. H.S.) IIL, 339 The two horses apa over the 
iron spikes with their forefeet. 1704 Porr IVindsor For. 152 
Th’ impatient courser..pawing, seems to beat the distant 
plain, 1877 Tatmace 50 Sevm. 8 The borses paw and 
neigh to get into the stream. a 
b. trans, (the ground, etc.). Also fransf. 
a man (quot. 1887). Also al (quel joa 
Daypven Virg. Georg. ut. 749 He paws the Ground. 
Tee Somaya Cilicelags With Ears Aad Tail erect, 
neighing be paws the Ground, 1877 J. A, ALLEN Amer. 
Bison 468 The bulls are..fond of pas the ground. 
Haut Caine Deemster xii. 73 He listened with. his foot 
pawing the mat. 1891 Mrs. L. Apams Bonnie Kate IL. iii, 
77_No more roans would paw up the roadway, ith 
3. a. rans, To pass the hand over, touch wit 


the hand, handle; esp, awkwardly, coarsely, in- 


delicately, or rudely, cof/og. 

1604 T. Black Bk.in Middleton's Wks. Bullen) VIN1.27 
His palm shall be pawed with pence, 1641 Mitton ee | 
Whks, 1851 I11. 17 The obscene, and surfeted Priest an 
not to paw, and mammock the sacramentall bread, a3 
familiarly as his Tavern Biskit. 1701 Fanquitar Sir Harry 
Wildair ui, Have you been pawing me all this moe uy 
with them dirty fists of yours? 1847 ‘TENSvSON Pree 
t. 20 Our great court-Galen..paw'd his beard, and mut’ 


PAW. 


‘eatalepsy’. 1889 A. R. Hore in Boy's Own Paper 3 Aug. 
699/3; Tish she would not paw me so, 

b. éntr, To pass the hand clumsily, awkwardly, 
or mdely. Zo paw on ot over, to handle, feel, or 


finger awkwardly. F 

1848 Kinostev Saint's Trag. w. iv. “4 You will not let 
the mob..paw over all my limbs. H(i '. anpy Madding 
Crowd viil, A hand pawing about the door for the bobbin. 
1886 Soston (Mass.) Jrad. 22 Dec. 2/4 Those young ladies 
who paw upon the pianoforte. 

Hence Paw'ing vi. sb. pee eee a. 

1736 Leont Adberts's Archit. 1. 96/2 Under Horses, make 
«planks of Holm or Oke, that..by their pawing they may 
notspoyl both their hoofs and the pavement. 1798 Cote nipce 
Anc. Mar. y. xxii, Like oo aerns horse let go, She made 
a sudden bound. 188 M. Annotp £ss, Crit. Ser. a 
Aveats (1888) 104 Adinirers whose pawing and fondness does 
.sharnt to the fame of Keats. 

Paw, ivi. variant of Pan. 

1678 Davnen Linderhan: rv. i, Paw, paw! that word 
honour has almost turned my stomach. 

Pawage, Pawaw, obs. f. Pavace, Powwow. 

Pawed (Pd), a. rare, [-ED2,) Having paws. 

1611 Corcr., “eg eel pounced, clawed, talented. 
lbid., Paté, pawed, broad-footed, 

Pawen, variant of Pawn sé.4 Oés. 

Pawes, obs. Se. form of Pavis, 

Pawk!, pauk (pok). Se.and worth. dial, Also 
6 palk, (?paik). fberivetion unknown.] Trick, 
artifice, cunning device. 

1513 Douctas xcs vin. Prol. 8: Prattis ar reput policy 
and perellus paukis [yzies walkis, talk is, baulkis]. 1535 
Stewart Cros. Scot. IL 274 Greit wounder had quha 
pave had that palk. — 1583 Leg. Bp. Si. Androis a55 Maid 
to punissit for his palk [érinted paik); But He was 
Stuhburne in his talk. /é/d. 838 Ane vther Lunden paik he 
playit, @1600 Montcomente Misc. Poems xviii. 68 Throu 
pearking of a pyet Besyde thame, vhilk thair palks Spyde 
3768 W. Winnie Fadses 118 Pawks and wiles whar th is 
wantin. 2821 Macnemtt Sygaue Times 18 (E. D, D) wi 
saftening sound, And pawks, to bring ilk project round. 

b. In north. Eng. dial. (Yorkshire): Imperti- 
nence, forwardness, sauciness; also, an impertinent 
or saucy person. See Lug. Dial. Dict, 

Hence Paw’kery, trickery, cunning. 

1820 Hoce Wint, Even. T. 11. 41 Onye sikkan wylld 
sneckdrawinge and pawkerye. 1830 Gatr Lawrie 7.1. viii. 
(1849) 29 Pawkrie is po’ an ill nest-egg to begin with 1 

Pawk 2, focal. A small lobster. 

1768 Travis in Pennant Zool. (1777) IV. 10 If they be 
under four inches, they are called [at Scarborough) saws, 
and are not saleable to the carriers. 

Pawky (po°ki), a. Se. and north. dial. Also 
8 paukie,9 pauky. [f Pawk1 + -y.] Tricky, 
artful,sly, cunning, crafty, shrewd; esp. humorously 
tricky or sly, ‘arch’. 

1676 W. Row Counts. Blair's Autobiog. xit. (1848) 407 
[Leighton] fing like a pawky prelate, refused the title 
of Lord, 171: Ramsay Afa Fohustoun viii, The pawk 
knack Of brewing ale amaist like wine, 1785 Buss 1 
Famer Smith, Dear Smith, the sleeest, paukie thief ‘That 
@er attempted stealth or ricf. 1867 F. Faancis Angéing ix, 
(1880) 310 A story told of a pawky old Scot. 1870 Ramsay 
Renun, (ed. 18) p. xvii, This quict pawky style. 1884 
A thenzum 28 June 819 A new school,.,marked. by the same 
pawky humour, 

b. In north. Eng. dial.: see quots, 

1835 Brocxerr NV. C, Closs., Pauky, saucy, squeamish, 
scrupulously nice—also proud, insolent, artful. 1828 Craven 
Ghost. (ed. 2), Panky, proud: it does not signify here, arch 
Or cunning, as asserted hy Grose, or, sly and artful, as 
Dr. Jamieson explains it. 

Hence Paw'kily adv., cunningly, artfnlly, slyly; 
Paw'kineas, artful character, slyness. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy on “é Cowper vii, He pawkily on them 
could steal, And spoil their sport. 1823 Gatr E£nfail 111. 
XxXiL 299 ‘Indeed !’ said Walkinshaw pawkily; ‘that’s a 
Nety important circumstance’, 1883 A. Foaaes in r19f4 
Cent, Oct. 724 For the pawkiness of this proposal, the man 
Should have been a Scotsman. 1886 Athenzum 6 Feb. 193 

wkiness and poetry seem to meet and mingle in most of 
these Highland stories. 

Paw! (p9l), sb.1 Also 7 pawle, 7-9 paul, 8-9 
Pall, [Derivation uncertain: perh. = F, fal stake, 
L. palus stake, prop, stay; cf. Dn. pal; also Welsh 
awl pole, stake, bar, But the early history of the 
word in Eng. is unknown. ] 

1, Waut, Each of the short stout bars made to 
Rieck. with the whelps, and prevent a capstan, 
oo ASS, OF Fee from recoiling. 

fa capstan the pawls are now usually attached to a part 
of the barre! called the pazw/-kead, na engage with the 
ag in a faw/-riin attached to the floor ar platform on 
which the aa works; In a windlass, etc. (formerly also 
ia Capstans) the Javel-rine forms part of the barrel, and the 
Pawls are attached to the separate farul-ditt or -fost. 

1626 Carr. Sait Acctd. ¥ ng. S¢amen 13 The Capsterne, 
ne feces the whelps, 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 8 The 

ul is a short piece of iron made fast to the Deck, resting 
upon the whelps to keepe the Capstaine from recoiling. 

yes J Nannis Ler, Techn, 1. s.v.. They say, deave a 
iain ¢! That is, Heave a little more for the Pawle to get 
hold of the Whelps: And this they call Pawling the 
ne 1776 Parl, Trans. UX. 88 The palls or staps..of 
4 @ windlass, 1840 R. H, DANA Bef, Mast xxiv, the 

peice twenty strong arms, the windlass came slowly 

aca pawl after pawl 1853 Kane Grinned! Ex. xi. (1856) 

ms I hands’ walking round with the capstan-bars to the 

Gick of its iron pauls.” 1886 J. M. Cautreicp Seamanship 

soles 3 Parts of the Capstan. Drum head,..pauls, paul 

Tim, paul stops, paul beds, whelps. 
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2. A bar pivoted at one end to a support, and 
engaging at the other with the teeth of a ratehet- 
wheel or ratchet-bar, so as to hold it in a required 
position; a lever with a catch for the teeth of 
a wheel or bar. 

1729 Desacutiers in PAit. Trans, XXXVI 197 Such a 
Contrivance, that the Pall or Lever .. does so communicate 
with the Catch, that..the Catch always takes. 1792 Trans. 
Soc. Aris (ed. 2) 111, 159 A pall or stop, which prevents the 
crane running back ¢1865 Letnery in Circ. Se. 1. 137/1 
The latter carries a double paul, which tocks into the cogs 
1 C. G.W. Lock Workshop Recetpix Ser, ut. 80/2 A 
ratchet and pawl keeps the plates in position. 

3. Comé., as pawl-bitt, -post (Vaué.), a strong 
vertical post in which the pawls of a windlass are 
fixed ; pawl-head (Naw!.), the part of the capstan 
to which the pawls are attached: see sense 1; pawl- 
preaa, a press used in bookbinding, having ratchet- 
wheels and pawls (Knight Déct, Alech. 1875): 
pawl-rim (Naut.), a notched cast-iron ring for 
the pawls to catch in: see sense 1; pawl-atone,a 
stone placed at the base of a pillar, wall, or fence, 
to proteet it from damage by wheels, 

1867 Smvtn Saslor's Word-bk.,*Paul bit? .. Paul rim, 
1874 Tnzance Naval Archit, 109 Mast and pall bitt beams, 
and beams under the heel of bowsprit, .. must not be less 
in sizo than the midship beam. 1897 Kirtinc Captains 
Courageous 8 Under the yellow glare of the lamp on the 
epee ¢1860 H. Stuant Seaman's Catech. 54 Parts 
of a Capstan. The bed, *paul rim,..drum-head, pails and 
bars. 1844 H. Srernens Bk. Farin 1. 1st A *pawl-stone 
should be placed on cach side of every pillar, 

Pawl, pal, 33.2 £as? Jud. Also pal, pal. 
[Elindi fa/.] A small tent with two poles and 
steep sloping sides. 

1811 Kiaxeataick tr. Tippoo's Lett. 49 Where is the great 
quantity of baggage belonging to you, seeing that you have 
nothing besides tents, fawls, and other such necessary 
articles? 1872 E, Branpon Lyfe in /udia v. 185 Public and 
Private tents, shamianahs, and servants' pals or canvas wig- 
wams. ond, 1884 F. Bovte Borderland 403 A oa 
shaped tent, bellying on its ropes. 

Pawl,v. Chiefly Nazi. [f. Pawn sé.1] 

1. érans. To stop or secure (a capstan, ratchel- 
wheel, etc.) by means of a pawl or pawls. 

1704 (sce Paws sé. 1]. 1 Puitirs, To Pawl the 
Cafpstan, to stop it with the Pawl. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef 
Mast xv. 4% We manned the windlass .. he .. ordering us 
when to heave and when to pert, x Crakk Russete 
es se Louise U1, xii. 286 We could ‘heave and pawl‘ 

o further. ig. 1706 E, Warp Mooden World Diss. 
(1708) 91 He e’en paul'd Capston, and turn'd a sociable Sot. 

b. tntr. for passive. 

1819 Pantologias.y. Windlass, lf, in heaving the windlass 
about, any of the handspikes should happen to break, the 
windlass would pall of itself. ; 

a. fig. (collog. or slang.) a. trans. To bring to 
a standstill, stop, check, ‘bring up short’, ‘ pull 
up’. b. éxtr. To stop, cease; esp. to stop talking. 

exBss Cuovcr Log Jack Tar (1891) 55 This pawled us. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., Paul there, my hearty, Tell 
us no more of that. 


Paw] in cross-pawl, error for SPALL, SPAWL.] 
awle, Paw » Pawltre, obs. ff. Pant, 
Pawt, PALFREY, Pattry. 

Pawm(e, obs, f. Pauw sd.2andv. Pawment, 
obs, f. Pavement. Pawmer(e, Pawmpelion, 
-pilyon, obs, ff, PALMER, PaAMPILION. 

Pawn (p9n), 5.1 Forms: 4 poun, 4-5 poune, 
8 pown(e, pon, 5-7 pawne, 6 prune, 5- pawn. 
(ME. a. AF. foun, OF. poo, faon, var. of peor, 
eatlier fehon, pedon foot-soldier, pawn at chess 
(Godef.), = Pr. pezo, Sp. geon footman, pawn, It. 
pedone footman, fedona, pedina fem. a pawn:— 
L. pedo, pedou-em, in med.L. a foot-soldier, f. pés, 
ped- foot. The chess sense was in OF, in 13th c.] 
One of the pleces of smallest size and value in the 
game of chess. 


There are eight pawns on each side, set at the beginning 
of the game in the rank or line immediately in front of the 
other pieces, and named each from the piece in front of 
which it stands (ing’s p., guecn’s p., nnia te birkop's p., etc,). 
Three pawns gambit, an opening at chess, now generally 
d inventor Cunningham's gambit. 

er Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 661 (Fairf.) Mate in the 
myd poynt of the chekkere With a poune errante. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii (1859) 27 Whan that a pown 
seyith to the kyng chekmate 1 1474 Caxton Chesse un 1, The 
fyrst pawne, that is in the wie the chesse. “se ows 
BoTHUM Play Cheasts A vij b, The marchynge forthe of the 
Paune, for the fyrst tyme, is to make two assaultes or Jeapes, 
yfhe wyll. 1656 F. Bleate] tr. Stochinto's Roy. Game Chesse- 
Play 4 If any Pawoe can arrive unto any honse of the 
uppermost ranke of the adversary, you may..make him a 
Queen. 1735 Bertin Chess y, The king’s pawn, the bishop's 
pawn, and the queen's pawn must move before the knights. 
Lbid, nig defence of the three Pawns gambet. 1859 
Geo. Entot A. Bede v, To show you..what a foolish move 
you made with that pawn. 

b. fig. (usually of a person). 

1589 Pape w. Hatchet 3 For a scaddle pawne, to crosse 
a Bishop in his ow1e walke. 1831 Cantyie Sart. Ker. 1 
iii, Councillors of S ate... playing their high chess-game, 
whereof the HY ng are Men. 1874 Mus. Wartney He Girls 
xi. 245 She had put forward a little pawn of compliment 
toward us. 1884 Lanoucnrar in Fortn. Rev, Feb. 210 The 
constituencies had heen but pawns in the game of rival 
politicians. 


called from its sup 


PAWN. 


c. attrib. and Comd, 

argoo ALS. Ashmole 344 (Bodl.) lf 3b, Chek wt thy Roke 
in thy Pon Ward. 1673 Barniea Sants Fam, Gan Chasse 

Play w, The.. King.. must eyther remouc himselfe out of the 
saide Pawnes checke, or if he cannot, it is Pawne-mate, 
1083 G.A. MacDonnete Chess Life-Pict, 51 A strong pawne 
and-two-move player. 

Pawn (p§n), 53.2 Forms: 5-6 (8) paun, 6 
paune, 6—-Sc. and /r, paund, pand, 6-7 pawne, 
7-pawn. [a. OF. pan (rarely pand, pani)‘ pledge, 
security, surety’; also ‘booty, plnnder, spoil taken 
from the enemy’, app. the same word as OFris, 
pand, MDu. pant (pand-), Du. pand, OLG. *fand, 
OHG., MHG. ffent, Ger. hatha pledge, pawn, 
seenrity, mine The Se. form pand may have 
come trom LG,, Dn., or Flemish. 

The ulterior history of the word is uncertain: F. gan 
pledge, was in form identical with pan cloth, piece, portion, 
Pane, ctc.:—L. pannus a cloth, a way some take it as the 
same word, and as the source of the WGer. forms (in which 
however the final -d, already in OHG.,-#, makes a difficulty); 
others think the WGer.*gand'to be the source of sie ledge, 
and see in it also the primitive of panding, brn ing, Beeee. 
See Diez. c. (in favour of Romanic source), Kluge (doubtful), 
Franck (inclined to Teutonic; so Skeat Concise D. 1901).) 

1. A thing (or person) given, deposited, or left in 
another's keeping, as security for a debt or for the 
performance of some actlon; a pledge, surcty, gage. 
(Now rare, the ordinary word being pledge.) a. iit. 

lersq5 Charter David f in Charters of Edinb, (1871) 8 
Prohibeo ne aliquis capiat pandum super terram Sapcte 
Crucis.) 1496 Gatway Arck.in oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. y¥. 386 Who so ever takith anny mange pce or paun 
with his own proper hande. 1513 Douctas ners xu vit. 164 
Livinia, the schene may, Quhilk is the pand or plege, .. Of 
peax to be kepit inviolate. 1598 B. Joxson £v. Man in 
fur. w. vii, We have na store of monie.. but you shall haue 
good pawnes, .. this Iewell, and this gentlemans silke 
stockins, 1692 Drvoen Cleomenes i. i, He must leave 
behind, for pawns, His mother, wife, and son. 1736 Beaxre 
LEY Querist 1, § 62 Wks. 1871 111. 521 Whether this bank 
doth not lend money upon pawns at low interest? 175 
Poste Gaius ut. Comm. (ed. 2) 369 If the pawnee buy in the 
pawn by means of a collusive bidder, the sale is void. 

b. fig. = ‘Pledge.’ 

1573 Epitaph in Wood Oxford (O. H. S.) 11. 152 Ten 
tender babes on me he gate, the pawnes of mariage bed. 
ay in Pinkerton Anc. Se. Poems (1786) 265 My hairt .. 
Quhilk is the gadge and pand Maist suir that I can geif. 
1642 FuLLER Holy § Prof. St. v. iv. 370 The pretious ashes 
of the Saints (the pawn for the return of their souls). @ 1677 
Manton £24, /sa, lili, 8 Wks. 1871 IIL. 352 By Christ’s 
resurrection God giveth us a pawn and carnest, as it were, 
that we may expect the raising of our awn bodies. 1845 
R. W. Hamitton Pop, Educ. vil. 174 As the schoolhouse 
rises..at the very base of the Rocky Mountains,—there is the 
emphatic pawn, which that great Republic gives, ..of enlight- 
ened freedom, extending civilization, and pure religion. 

te. A pledge or gage of battle; = Gace sé] 2. 

1593 SHaks. Rich. Jf, 1. 1. 74 If guilty dread hath left thee 
so much strength, As to take vp mine Honors pawne, then 
stoope, 

. A person held as a pledge or security for 
debt, and used as a slave. 

1837 J. J. H. Beacovne in R. R. Madden Life Lady 
Blessington (1855) 11. 519 Every English merchant on that 
coast (Cape Coast Casile] was possessed of a retinue of 
‘pawns'or slaves. 1887 A. B. Ettis 7shi-speaking Jeoples 
xvii, 237 Careful to recount the names of his pawns and 
slaves, the amounts for which he holds the former, 

2. The condition of being deposited or held as 
a pledge; state of being pledged (/4. and jig.). 
Almost always in phrases 7 pawn, at pawnrt, to 

pawn. (The usual current sense.) 

1554 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist, MLSS. Commi, 
App. y. 415 Whatsoever platte or silver is fefte or put in 

aund, 1593 SHaxs. Kick. //, uw i. 293 Redeeme from 

roaking pawne the blemish’d Crowne. 1597 —2 Hen. 
JV, iii. 7 My Honor is at pawne, And but my going, 
nothing can redeeme it, 1642 Mitton Afol, Smect. vil. 
Wks. 1851 ILI. 294 To lay the integrity of his Loglck to 
pawn, 2 Perrys Diary 3 Oct., Her plate and jewels are 
at pawne for money. 1698 Sourn Serm, UI. x. 381 He 
ives his veracity in pawn to sec it fully performed. 1721 

UCKLE Club ce) 69 My poor wedding-ring and best 
petticoat in pawn for forty shillings, 1814 Caay Dante's nf. 
x1. 62 All who. .set their honesty at pawn. 

b. The action of pawning or pledging. 

1824 Gatt Rothelan 1. wu vi. 57 Certain trinkets which 
I have here for sale, or pawn. 1883 F. Turnea (stds) The 
Contract of Pawn as it exists at Common Law, 

3. Short for pawnbroker. (vulgar iti or slatg.) 

18sx Mavuew Lond. Labour (1861) IL. no erhaps they 
comes to sell to me what the pawns won't take in. 


4. Comb., as + pawn-keeper, -slave (cf. 1d), 
4-taker; + pawn-laid a, ‘laid to pzwn’, deposited 
as a pledge, pledged; pawn-ticket, a ticket issned 
by a pawnbroker in exchange for a pledge deposited 
with him, and bearing particulars of the loan. 


Also PAWNBROKER, PAWNSHOP. , el 
z Huvort, *Pawne keper, defositarixs. 159) Pe 
Have Sat. Wik 15 Bearing his *pawn-laid lands upon his 
backe As snailes their shells. 1899 Mary Kincsiev 1 
African Stud. xviii. 435, 1 have known of several men who, 
in order to save their family from ruin .. have given theme 
selves up as *pawn-slaves to their accusers. 1697 View 
Peaal Laws 31 Mary, -sold hey Brokers, Frip: 
*Pown-takers. 185 RLYLE 431 Hol 
ing sucha cee 1875 Jevonxs Jfoncy ei 
..kind of promissory document..represented by i 
lading, pawn-tickets, dock-warrants (ete). = . ROME 
oe 


PAWN. 


Eng. Moor it.i, Take my keys of all; In my *pawn Ward- 
xobe-you shail find to fit you. x 

+ Pawn (paun), 56.8 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Forms: 
§-6 povne, 6 powin, pown, -e, paun, 6-7 (9) 
pawn,-e. [a. OF. foun, poon (Godef.), F. paor 
(=Pr.fa0,paho, paon,Sp. pavo,pavon, Pg. paviio, lt. 
pavone):—L. favo, pavon-em peacock.) A peacock. 

e140 Hottanp Howlat 614 The plesand Povne. 1530 
Lynorsav fest. Papyngo 728 The plesand Pown, moste 
angellyke ofhew. | 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(ish $1. 37 Thair was of meittis.. pertrick and plever,duke, 
Brissill oe and powins. a@1605 MontGomente Cherric § 
Slae (revision) ii, The paynted pawn with Argos eyis, 162 
Drayton Alooncalf in Agincourt etc, 158 As pydeand garis 


asthe Pawne. [1864 Bouvet fem Hist. & Pop. x. 64 A Pea- | 


cock or Pawne, having its tail displayed, is ‘in its pride ’.] 

+ Pawn, 56.4 Obs. Forms: 6-7 pawne, (6 
pawen),7 (9) pawn. [= Dn. Zand, in Plantijn 
1573 ‘panat vn pan de mnraille, ov vne gallerie ou 
cloistre, lien ob on vend quelque marchandise, ou 
ok on se pourmeine, xysius, peristylium, ambu- 
Jacrum’; so Kilian 1599; Hexham 1678 pandi, 
‘ covert-walking-place, or gallery where things are 
sould; place or court environed with pillars, as in 
cloisters’; ia mod.Du. Dict. ‘a storehouse, maga- 
zine’; a Du. development of F. faz: see PANE 
56.1 senses 3, 4.] 

A gallery or colonnade, a covered walk or passage, 
especially one in a bazaar, exchange, or arcade, 
alongside of which wares are exposed for sale. 

15 5 Sir T, Gresuam in IVills Doctors’ Comm, (Camden) 
59 rf ¢ bildings called the Royall Exchange, and all pawnes 
and shopes adjoyninge. /did. 60 The saide hildinges.. 
pawens, shopes, 1579 [wyne Phisicke agst. Fort. u, iv. 166 
Martes and pawnes stored with outlandish marchandize. 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ef. xvii. 9§ If thou but pes to walke 
into the Pawne, To buy thee Cambricke, Cal ico, or Lawne. 
1s99 Haxiuytr Voy. 11. 261 (Pegu) This house is fine und 
fife es in length, and hath three pawnes or walks in it, 
mit ‘orty great pillars gilded, which stand betweene the 
walks, 1609 Hottano Amm, Marcell. 342 To crie out 
along the Burses, Lombards and Pawnes, That the Common. 
wealth and all were lost. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No, 2404/4 The 
West-Pawn of the Royal Exchange, being the Place now 
prepared for the purpose aforesaid. 1888 BESANT 50 Irs, 
Ago 35 Jerman’s Exchange..had an inner cloister and a 
‘pawn’, or gallery..for the sale of fancy goods, 

+ Pawn, 50.5 Obs. rave. [Erroneous back- 
formation from PaynacE; perh. an error of Spel- 
man.] Mast of trees. 

1664 Spelman's Gloss. Pannagium, Quasi Paunagiuin, 
silvestrium enim arborum fructus & glandes quidam pawns 
vocant. Hence 1672 Cowen [nterpr., Pannageor Pawnage, 
Pannagium, Which is that Food that the Swine feed on in 
the Woods, as Mast of Beech, Acorns, etc. which some have 
called Pawnes, 

Pawn (pon), v Forms: 6 Sc. pand, 6-7 
pawne, paune, ( fa. pple. paund), 7- pawn. 
[£ Pawn 30.2: cf. Du. panden to pawn, Ger. 
Pfanden to distrain upon, pend trans. To give 
or deposit as security for t 
money or for the performance of some aclion 
(something to be forfeited in case of non-payment 
or non-petformance) ; to pledge; to stake, wager ; 
torisk. a. 24. es, to deposit with or hand over 
to some one (usually a pawnbroker) as security 
for the repayment of a loan. 

1570 Levins Manip. 44/26 To Paune, 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. 5S.) I. 340 The king 
+ -gart her paod ane hunder crouns and ane tune of wyne 
wpoun the Inglischemenis handis, 1593 GazENne Groat's IV. 
I7t (1617) 28 His lands solde, his Tewels pawnde. 163 
Fuitea Holy War ui. vii (1840) 128 The island he pawn 
to the Templars for ready money. 17311 Swirt Le??. (1767) 
Ill. 253 He is over head and ears in debt, and has pawned 
several things, 1847 Emeason Poems, To Rhea, These 

resents be the hostages Which I pawn for my release. 1850 

V. Iavinc Goldsmith ii, 36 Obliged to raise funds .. by 
pawning his books, A 

b. ne (e. g. one’s life, honour, word, etc.). 


ignorare. 21578 


1567 Eowarns Damon § Pithias in Hazl. Dodsiley VV. 55 
My life I pawn for his. 1606 Cuarman Monsieur D' Olive 
Plays 1873 I. 218 If 1 knew where I might pawne mine 
honor, For some odd thousand Crownes, it shalbe layd, 
1650 Butwer Anthropomet. i. (1653) 17 He will not Pawne 
his credit for many things that he therein delivers. 1 ge 
Ricnaroson Pamela (1824) 1. xvi. 28, I will pawn my life 
for her, she will never be pert to your hooour. 1860 MotTLey 
Wethert. (1868) 1. vii. 385, I dure pawn my soul. 
tc. slang. (See quot. 1700.) Obs. 

1673 R. Heao Canting Acad. 7a This poor man finding 
himself pawn'd, and not having..money to discharge the 
reckoning. axzoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. Vv. Jo Pawn 
any Body, to steal away and leave him..to Pay the 
Reckoning. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 

{| Zrron. (Confused with PauM v, 4.) 

1787 Minor 1. xi. 40 Those qualities which we desire to 
pawn upon the credulons world, 1832 Mareyat VY. Forster 
xxxvili, He has sent out his..daughters to me—pawned 
them off upon me. 

Hence Pawned //. a., Paw'ning vé/. sd. 

1607 MipoLeton Afichaclm, Term 1, tii. 314 The pawning 
ofthy horse. 1723 Lond. Gaz, No. 6153/2 That the Borrowers 
do make full Payments..in Money upon the pawned Stock. 
1886 Athenzumt 6 Nar. 333/3 The business-like air which 
Delon to continental pawning. 1903 7¥mes 29 Sept., The 
fact that the account..was then light did not prevent the 
flood of pene! stock—especially ‘ gilt-edged ’ securities— 
that has been poured on the market since then. 

Pawn, obs. f. Paw 54.5, betel-leaf; var. Pann. 


payment of a sum of | 


nee 
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Pawnable (p§-nab’l), a. [f. Pawn v. + -aBLE.] 
That can be pawned. 

1742 Jaavis Oudx, t. 1. 131 A thing neither 
pawnable nor saleable. 18 Suis in Daily News 

Dec, 5/7 They have nothing pawnahle to fall hack upon. 
feence is the first thing to which the poor resort when the 
wolf comes to the door. . 

Pawnage (p9'nédz). rare. [f Pawn v. + 
-AGE.] The action or object of pawning. 

1624 Br. Mountacu /smed. Addr. do No Man so dearely’ 
payed the pec of folly. 1858 Caaty.e Fredé. Gi. 1. 
xiv, (1872) 1. 129 Sigismund..pawned the Newmark too,— 
the second Pawnage of Brandenburg. 

Pawnage, obs. form of PANNAGE. 


Pawnbroker (p§nbrdu:kas),  [f. Pawn s6.2+ 


xxiii, (1885) 
886 G. 


BROKER 2.] One engaged in the business of lending | 


money upon interest on the security of articles of 
personal property pawned or pledged. 

3687 Lond. Gaz. No, 2305/3 Encouragement and Con- 
nivence..from Petty-Tradesmen, Pawn-Brokers, und others. 
1730 Firnoisc Author's Farce 1. iv, Fetch may other hat 
hither. Carry it to the pawn-broker'’s. 1786 /r. Act 26 
Geo. HI, c. 43 title, An Act to establish the Business of a 
Pawnbroker. 1833 Hr. Marrineau Loom & Lugger wey. 
86 All the knives and scissors were at the pawnbroker's. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Paw'ubro:kerage, Paw‘n- 
bro‘kering, the business of a pawnbroker, pawn- 
broking; Paw-nbro:kereaa, a female pawnbroker; 
Paw‘nbro:kery, (a) a pawnbroking establishment, 
(4) pawnbroking, 

1896 Century Mag. Feb. 540 Every Jew..must have..a 
notarial authorization for *pawnhrokerage. 1833 Lams 
Lect. Moxon Lett. 1888 TH. 292, I..wrote for the *Pawn- 
brokeress's album. 1893 ¥. § Q. 8th Ser. 111. 4/1 Employed 
in various *pawnbrokering establishments, 1821 W. ‘Taytoa 
in Monthly Rev, XCIV. 493 Madame Necker.. founded a 
charitable *pawnbrokery at Paris, 1833 Yew Monthly ce 8 
XXXVIIL 84 Pawnbrokery is..a rational poo ae, ‘or 
the pledge always retains the value for which it is engaged. 

Paw'‘nbro:king, v¢/. sb. [f. prec.: see -1nG]. 
Cf. broaking pawne in Shaks. Rich. [/, 11. i. 293, 
Broxine vé/. sé. 3.] The action or business of 
a pawnbroker; the occupation of lending money 
on the secnrity of articles pawned. 

1821 W. Tayion in Sonthly Jfag. XXXI1. 6 Pawnbroking 
is regulated hy law. 1875 ‘I’. A. TRottore Diamond cut 
Diamond (1876) 338 There is always an especial run on the 
Government pawn-broking establishment. 1884 Hoaner 
Florence (ed. 2) 1, App. 566 The Monti di Pieta..were rather 
pawnbroking carried on by the Municipality. 4 

So Paw‘nbro:king #//. a., that carries on the 
business of a pawnbroker. 

1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 I]. 7 That canting, 
couzening, money-lending, match-making, pawnbroking—. 

+ Pawnde, obs. form of PANED: cf. PAUNED. 

1gs2 in Dillon Calais & Pale Cee) 97 Oue of Clothe of 
golde and blewe velvet pawnde with flowers of golde. 

Pawne, obs, form of Pan 56.5, Pawn, 

Pawnee (pn). [f. Pawn v. + -EE.] The 
person with whom something is deposited as a 
pawn or pledge. (Correlative to pawzer.) 

1683-5 tr. Croke's Rep. Fac. 245 marg., Tender of the 
money to the executrix of a pawnee, and her refusal to re- 
store the goods, revests them in the owner. 17451875 [see 
Pawxer). 1875 Poste Gaius 11. (ed. 2) 369 The pawnee 
could not become the purchaser. : 

Pawner (pj'na1). Also (in legal works) -or. 
[f. Pawn v. + -ER1,-on.] One who pawns; one 
who deposits something as a pledge, esp. with 
a pawnbroker. 

1745 Gentil, Mag. 412 The pawner, or his assignee, have no 
other security for the return of their goods but the honour 
of the pawnee, 1853 Wuanron Penusyly. Digest 211 A 
pawnee has no better title than the pawnor. 1875 Poste 
Gaius 11, § 204 The owner or pawnor who steals a pawn is 
suable for theft by the pawnee. 1902 7imes 22 Mur. 4/5 
Not recording the full name and address of the pawner 


upon the tickets. 
awnshop (po'nifep)._[f. Pawn 5d.2 + Suop.] 


A pawnbroker’s shop or place of business. 

1849 J. P, Roason in Bards of Tyne, The Pawnshop in a 
Bleeze, The world was better far an sure When wnshops 
had ne neym [=no name]. 1855 Mas. Gaskets. Worth gS. 
1, xx. 246 For these.. there scems no other resource now 
that their weekly wages are stopped, but the pawn-shop. 
1891 EK Kinctaxe Austrafian at H. it. 10 Pawnshops, with 
their three golden halls dangling in front. 


Paw-paw (P8'P8) a. slang or collog. ? Obs. 
[Reduplication of Paw @.] A narsery expression 
for ‘nasty, improper, naughty’, used euphemisti- 
cally for ‘indecent, obscene, immoral’. 

1796 Grose’s Dict, Vulgar T, (ed. 3), Paw paw Tricks, 
naughty tricks: an expression used by nurses, &c. tochildren. 
wBoz-12 Bentnam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) 1V. 338 
Aamnisiiae 3 little fatherly or motherly correction. . for 
Paw-paw tricks, 1822 G. Cotman By. Grins, Two Parsons 
vii, All proprietors of paw-paw houses. 1825 T. H. Listea 
oe Ted ix, (1836) 55 Then went to say paw-paw things of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 1830 en Frat. 9 July, 
Touching the songs, an old roxé must own aa improvement 
in the times, when all paw-paw words are omitted. 

Hence Paw'-vaw:ness. 

1828 Lvaminer 434/1 Churches wilt cover a multitude of 


actresses. Our paw-pawness hedgeth with sacred stone,. 


and abundantly excuseth itself with Glebe Houses. 1829 
bid. 49/2 Proposals for the better rewarding of paw-pawness. 
Pawpaw, var. Paraw. Paws, pawse, obs. 
ff, Pause. Pawsey, obs. f. Pansy sd. 
+ Pawson. 04s. Shortened form of Diapason, 


| Dei, Ecclesiz, Regis, the peace of G 


PAXBRED. 


1606 J. Raynotps Dolarney's Prim. (1880) 71 His nimble 
hand, guided by supple veyoes, With heauenly Pawsuns, 
clos'd his doleful streynes. 

Pawtenar, -er, pawtnere, var. PAUTENER 46,2 

Paw-waw, variant of Powwow. 

_ Pax! (peks). Also 6 pex. [a. L. pax peace, 
in Christian L. also the kiss of peace.] 

| 1. The Latin word meaning ‘peace’. Oés. 
~The Latin word is familiar in certain fegal hrases, as Pax 
) , the Church, the 
king's peace; so Jar Romana, the peace which reigned 
between nationalities within the Roman empire; so pax 
Britannica, the peace imposed hy British rule. 

@ 1485 Foatuscur Wés. (1869) 476 We shulde firste have 
unite and pax within our land. 1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. 
11]. 72 Ane man he wes of policie and pax. 1664 Spelman's 
Gloss., Pax Dei, Pax Ecctesiz, Pax Regis, 1872 Wuarton 
Law Lex, (ed. 5), Pax regis, the king's ce—verge of the 
court. 1899 Weston. Gaz. 9 Dec. 2/2 The wonderful fion 
which figured in the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Pax Britannica’ poem, 

b. Lecce, In Latin salutations and blessings, as 
Pax vobis peace be with youl (see quot. 1885). 

1593 Peeve Edw, 7, Wks, (Rtldg.) 381/2 Pax vobis, Pax 
vobts | good fellows, fair fall ye. 1840 Baanam fugol, Leg. 
Ser. 1. Grey Dolphin, ‘Of course 1 shall’, said St. Austin, 
‘Pax vobiscum !’—and Abbot Anselm was left alone. 1885 
Cath. Dict. (ed. 3), Pax vobis is said by bishops after the 
*Gloria in Excelsis’. If the ‘Gloria’ be not said, then the 
bishop's salutation is the sameas the priest’s—viz. ‘Dominus 
yobiscum’, The fact that ‘Pax vobis” was our Lord's 
Easter greeting to the Apostles made it unsuitable for 
penitential days. 

CG. quasl-7#/, (in schoolboy slang). 
© Truce !? 

1852-82 Rocer Thesaurus § 403 Silence... nt, hush! 
silence! soft! whist! tush! chut! tut! pax! 1872 Rone. 
ledge's Ev, Boy's Ann, 615/1 There's heen a sort of ‘pax’ 
called alt round. 1899 Kiruna Statky, In Ambush 4* Pax, 
‘Turkey. I'm an ass. 

2. Eccl, The kiss of peace: see PEACE 5d. 43 
the ceremony of kissing the pax: see sense 3. rare. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 388/1 Pax, of kyssynge (2,7 or 
kyssynge), osculusm, ved osculum pacts «1548 HaLiCAvon., 
Rich. 111 26 The Cardinal] song the masse, and after paxe, 
the kynge and the quene discended. 1568 Gaarton Chron, 
I]. 802 ‘The sate still vntill the Paxe was geuen. 1853 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers \V. xii. 160 The Salisbury rubric was to 
send, just before the communion, the ‘Pax ' all about the 
eure This..was conveyed froin one to another by a kiss 
upon the cheek. 

3. Zecl. A tablet of gold, silver, ivory, glass, or 
other material, round or quadrangular, with a pro- 
Jecling handle behind, bearing a representation of 
the Crucifixion or other sacred subject, which was 
kissed by the celebrating priest at Mass, and passed 
to the other officiating clergy and then to the 
congregation to be kissed; an osculatory. 

Tt came into nse during the 13th c. as. a symbolic substitute 
for the kiss of peace: see Peace sé.2. In England its use died 
out after the Reformation; in the Roman Church it is now 
used in certain monastic communities on special occasions. 

¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 514 Pere when bo 

rest [bo] pax wil kis, knele pou & praye ben pis. ¢12386 

naucEa Pars, 7, P 333 And eck he waiteth or desireth to 
sitte or elles to goon ean hym ia the wey or kisse i or 
been encensed or goon to offryng biforn his neighebore. 
a1450 Lyoc. Vertue of Masse (c 1505) cj b, The peaple of 
loue and byghe degre Kysse the paxa token of vnyte, 1528 
Tispare Doctr. Treat. (Parker Soc.) 279 Yea to kiss the 
pax, they think it a meritorious deed. 1545 Kates ee 
Customs ciij, Paxes tbe groce xiis. 1888 Caowiey Deho. 
Axnsw. 40b, Innocent the first .. inuented the kissing of 
the Paxe at Masse. 1621 Burton Anat, Med, Democr. to 
Rdr. (1676) 17/1 Had he been present ata Masse, and seen 
sach kissing of Paxes, Crucifixes, Cringes, Duckings [ete]. 
1670 Lassets Voy. /taly 1. 389 A rich Pax of Mother of 
Pearle. 1826 Mas. Brav De Forty x. (1884) 107 He was next 
presented with the Pax, which he also solemnly kissed. 1840 
Penny Cyel, XVI. 343 , " 

Jig. 1589 Waenen Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi, 136 Her lippes 

meane while my Pex: Ply Sir (quoth sbe) your busie trade, 
you are besides the Tex, 


4. transf. (Public School slang.) A friend; 
good friends. 70 ¢e good pax, to be good friends. 
1781 BentHam Mem. § Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 100 If any: 


‘Keep quiet!’ 


| thing should happen to jumble us together, we may perha 


ApS 
he good pax. rg00 C. B. Mount Le?. to Editor, At Wia- 
chester (¢ 1840) we used to talk of ‘making sax’ with some 
one, in sense of establishing a friendship: we even used 
* Pax" in sense of ‘friend ':—‘a great pax of mine. 

+Pax2. Os. A corrupt form of Pox. In phr. 
Pax on (hin, it, etc.) 1 $ 

1641 Brome Jou. Crew tv. i. Wks. 1873 II. 422 Pax o your 
fine Thing. 1663 Davoren Wild Gallant u. i, Pax ont! 
1716 Aooison Drummer ut, i, Pax on him, what do I give 
him the hearing for ! 

+ Pa‘xboard, obs. var. of next, after BoarD 53, 

1481 Littceton Willin Test, Vetusta (1826) 1. 364 A paxee 
borde, two cruetts, and a sakering-bell. 1g00 fxu. St. 
Dunstan's, Canier6. ibid, A pax borde off latin,a erucylyx 
for a pax borde off coper & gyltt. 

+Paxbred. 0és. Forms: 4 paxbreyd, 4-5 
-brede, -bred, 6 -bredd. [f. Paxl + Brep 5d. 


board.] = Pax1l 3, ‘ 

1350 in Riley Afew, Lond. (1868) 263 Paxbred. 1395 19 
E. E. Wills (1882) 5, I bequethe a chales and a paxbred. 
©1440 Prontp, Parv, 3828/1 Pax brede, osculateriunt, ie 
in Wilts. Archeol. ete. Afag. (1868) X1. 337 A pakishrede 
of yvere w'l a ymage of our lorde as he swette blode. 2509 
in Suss. Archzot, Coil, XLI. 27, iij paxbredds. ie I 
Academy 16 Apr. 284 A‘ paxbrede’' representing the cruc! 
with Mary and Johu.] 


PAXILLA. 


1) Pasilla (pekstla). Zoo/. Pl. -. [mod.L., 
from classical L. fariéies small stake, peg.) A 
pillarlike pedicel in echinoderms, surmounted by 
a tuft of minute calcified spinclets attached to the 
integument. J 

3870 Roteston Amin, Lise 14a The spines..may carry a 
coranet of numerous calcified setae on their apices when 
they are called ‘paxillae’, 1878 But tr. Gegendanr’s Comip. 
Anat, 206 The pee plcily calcified stalk of the pedicet- 
laria corresponds to the statk of the paxilla of the Asterida, 

Hence Paxi‘lar a., of or pertaining to paxille; 
Paxi-late a., having paxilla; Paxilli-ferous a., 
bearing paxlll« ; Paxi‘lliform a., having the shape 
of a paxilla. . 

3857 Maynz Expos. Lex. 892/1 Having the body furnished 
with appendices,..paxilliferous, 1889 Scaven in Challenger 
Rep., Zool. XXX. 286 Plates of the abactinal arca more or 
less truly paxilliform. 1890 Cent, Dict, Paxillate. 

+Paxillary,a. Ods. Erroneonsform of BasiLary, 
applied to the sphenoid bone. 

ed.L, dasi/us appears to have beea written passi//uz, 
and associated with paxil/us, giving passillare, paxillarie. 

[e1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 110 (Ashm.) Pe .vij. boon is cle- 

id passillare, be which is not of be boones of be heed, but 
E susteynep alle be opere boonys of pe heed. (Add. ALS. 
10440 If, 2, adds} & he is vnterberynge in be hynder partie 
al be bones of be hened, & berfore he 1s clepid pe. .paxillus.] 
1548-77 Vicaay Anat. iii, (1888) a8 The seventh and last 
onel”. of the head is called Paxillarie, or Bazillarie; the 
whiche bone is, as it were, the wedge vnto all-the other 
seven bones of the head, and doth fasten them Legeeeier, 
And thus be all numhred: the first is the Coronal NE, .0 
the seventh is Paxillari, or Baziltari 

Pa‘xillo:se, cz. [f. L. paxilius or mod.L. 
paxilla (see above)+-o0sE.] a. Geol, Resembling 
a small stake (Ogilvie, Annandale, 1882). b. Of 
or pertaining to the Paxtllosx, a group of echino- 
derms bearing paxillee (Funk 1895). 

Paxillus. Zool. [L. paxtl/us small stake, 
peg.] = PaxiLLa (Webster 1890). 

Paxwax (pe‘ks,weks). Now dia/. and collog. 
Also 5 paxwex, paswax, 7 pax-waxe, 7-9 pack- 
Wax,gpaxywaxy. [A word nsed in many dialect 
forms, ¢.g. F1x-rax, fic-fac, fig-fag, etc., the earliest 
known being fax-wax or fex-wex (W. de Bibbes- 
worth 13..), which appears to contain OE, feax, 
ME. fex, fax (see Fax), the hair of the head, and 
OE, *weax growth, from weaxan to grow, wax; 
cf. the parallel Ger. synonym Aaarwachs sinew, f. 
haar hair + wacks, wax-, growth ; cf. also MDu. 
geel haar * yellow hair’ = tendon. 

{n German, Grimm instances the second element in various 
forms, e.g. in OHG. uuaito-wuahso, uuinuuahs, nerve, te] 

A name for the stout elastic tendon extending 
from the dorsal vertebree to the occiput, and serving 
as a support for the head, in various mammals, as 
the horse, ox, sheep, etc.; in others, as in man, 
existing in less developed form; the nuchal liga- 
ment, fixfax, whitleather. 

U13.. Gloss 1. de Bibbesw. (MS. Camb. Gg. 1.1 If. 280 b/2), 
E st ad derere le wen au col (g/oss fax wax [v.7. fex wex]).] 
C3440 Promp. Parv. 3838/1 Paxwax, synewe (Pynzon pax- 
Wex). s4.. Arund. ALS. 42 \l 44h, Defle.. helpeb for 
brusspres of be paxwax and of be brawn, Jbid. goh, lt 
(Galéannni) is gode for .. be shote in pe lacertys, 1. in be 
paswaxis, s610 Marxuam A/asterf, 1. iii. 219 This [sinew] 
of the common Farriers is called pax-waxe. a 1684 Sta T. 
Browse Tracts viii, Wks. 1836 1V. 205 Words of no generat 
reception in England, but of common use in Norfolk, or 
peculiar to the East Angle countries; as dawnd, bunny, 
thurck,. .paxwax, 1691 Ray Coll. Words Pref, Paxwax.. 
is a word not confined to Norfolk or Suffolk, but far spread 
over England; used, to my knowledge, in Oxfordshire. s69x 
— Creation 1. (1692) 150 Which Aponeurosis.. is taken notice 
of by the Vulgar hy the name of Fixfax, or Packwax, or 
Whit-leather. 1713 Deruam Phys,-Theol, (1723) 323 That 
Strong..lizament..called the Whiteleather, Packwax,..and 
Fixfax, 1848 Carrenten Anim. Phys, 2 The ligament of 
the neck of many quadrupeds, commonly known as the paxy- 
waxy. 3865 Banxs IVakefield Wds., As tough as pax-wax, 

Pay (pz), sd. Also 4 pai, pay3, 4-7 paie, 
paye, 5 pey. (a. OF. pate = Pr. pata, paga, Sp. 
Pg., It. paga, {. the vb. gagare, payer to a 

tl. Satisfaction, contentment, pleasnre, liking. 

To. pay: to a person’s satisfaction, acceptably. 
Chiefly with possessive : 0, af (a persou’s) pay, 
as he likes, so as to please him. Ods. 

¢ 3300 Body & Soul in Maps Poems (Camden) 334 A body 

«. That havde ben a pa kny3t, and Intel served God to 
pass. 33.. A. Adiz. 3796 Yut ye schole, of myn paye, Or Y go 

ennes, more asay! 33,, A. &. Addit. P. A. 3164 Hit watz 
not at my pryncez paye, Hit sche hym not hat I so flonc. 

31362 Lanct. ?, 77. A. vi. 39 For bauh I Sigge hit mysetf, I 
Serue him to paye, I haue myn hure of him wel, nnd ober- 
while more. ¢ 1375 Cursor AI. 22939 (Fairf.) A potter..quen 

he his new vessel for-dos & hit be no3t vn-to his pay. @ 1425 

10fd. 3655 (Trin.) Venisoun pou hast him nomen Deyntily 

dixte to his pay [earlier ALSS, behoue]. ¢3430 Syr Gener. 

(Roxh,) 5665 Of hors and armes at his pay The Soudon yave 

inthe sameday, @1529 Sxetton £. Rummyng 395, l dranke 

not this sennet A ag to my pay. s60z Archpriest 

Controv. (Camden) 11. 4 He answered he not to his pay. 

2. The action of paying, payment (esp. of wages 
or hire); with Pi, one of the periodical payments 
of ow to workmen or others, 

€1440 Promp. Pare. 377/1 Pay, or payment, solucio. 
c1s7o R. ‘Tveers in cpt Catats (Caaklen} Introd. 19 


: Comnew, (2603) 168 Armed troo 


577 


Payenge to the said victuallers from pale to paie that was 
made ther by the quenes majestie their saide sommes of 
Toney s6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. v, At the fixed 
dayof pay. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng. 1. \xiv. (1739) 
133 Rather to score it up against the future, than require 
present pay. s85s Kincstev /feret. iii, ‘No pay no play’ 
1s as good a rule for priest as for layman. 1872 Daily nibs 
a Oct, 5 The ‘pays’ are the markers in the chronological 
table of the miner. He refers to a past event as having 
occurred so many pays back. 

b. The condition of being paid, or receiving 
wages or hire: chiefly in phr. 22 pay, in receipt of 
wages; tn the pay of, \In the pald employment of. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. (V7, ut. ii, 126 Like enough,.. Tofight 
against me vnder Percies pay. 1601 K. Jounson Ainugd. 5 
8 s which he keepeth in con- 
tional pay and action, 1671 R. Montacu in Auceleuch ALSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. sog His provisions for sea were 
already made, his men raised and in pay. 3743 Burkarey 
& Cummins Voy, S. Seas Pref. 13 When they were out of 
Pay, they look'd upon themselves as their own Masters. 
1838 Tutetwaur Greece 1V. 197 Unless we should suppose 
that the murderers were inthe pay of Sparta, 1865 Dickens 
Alut, Fr. 1. xv, People in your pay or employment, 

3. concr. Money paid for labour or service; 
wages, hire, salary, stipend. 

¢1330 R, Brunng Chron. (1810) 262 The kyng bis pay has 
nomen, and in cofres has. ¢1430 Freemasonry (Halliw.) 
23 Whenne the mason taketh hys pay of the mayster. 1590 
Sia J. Smyvtu Disc, Weapons Ded. 7 To terrifie their soldiers 
from demand.ng of their paies due. 3657 Eaat: Monm. tr. 
Paruta's Pol, Dise. 172 They take their lands and posses- 
sions..making 7imart thereof.. which are Pays or Revenues 
assigned over to the Soldiers. s757 Jos. Haxnis Coins 41 
Is not their pay..scanty enough already? 1852 THackeray 
Esmond 1, iii, U take the Queen’s Pay in Quin’s Regiment, 

tb. Dead pay: see Dea vay. Obs. 

+c. (?) A soldier in receipt of pay. Ods. 

irq Weiser in St. Papers Hen, VIT1, V1. 189 That the 
lanceknygtes being not past with the Countie Felix 7000 
ie wer at Porte Sus la Sone. , 

. fig. Payment, or that which is paid, in any 
metaphorical sense; retaliation, punishment or 
blows inflicted; penalty or retribution suffered ; 
recompense, etc. bestowed. Now rare or Ods. 

er Body & Soul in Maps’ Poemz (Camden) 335 Jeot 
scha)ton3 come..and I the with, for to kepen oure harde pay. 
¢1400 Ywaine § Gaw, 1476 The geant gaf he ful gude pay, 
Ile smate oway al his left cheke. rs90 Spenser #. Q. 111. x. 
3: Fame is my niced, and glory vertues pay. ts9x Saks. 
Ven. & Ad. 89 But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
Ile winks, and turns his lips another way. 1608 — Hav, 
iii, 106 That you haue tane his tenders for true pay. 

5. To be good (etc.) pay: to be snre to pay one’s 
debts (collog.) ;_ fg. to be profitable, afford profit. 

1727 Gav Faédles 1. x. 64 If you'd employ your pen, Against 
the senseless sons of men,.. No man is betier pay than J am. 
1809 Marxin Gil Blas 11. iit. p3 Great men are good pay in 
the long run, they often marry rich heiresses, and then old 
scores are wiped off, 5842 Por A/urder: Rue Morgue 
Wks. 1864 1. 187 They were excellent pay. 

+b. Better pay, something more profitable or 


advantageous ; an advantage. Ods. 

33.. Coer de L. 364 [He] came agayn by another way, And 
thought to make a better pay. @ 1330 Holand §& V. B40 
Mine worb pe raper pay. 14.. Sux Benes (MS. M) sor He 
sye, it was no better paye, But shifte hym in the beste way. 

6. Afining. A remunerative yield of melal in 
a bed of ore: cf. Pay- 2. 

3877 Raymono Statist. Mines & eae 91 It is in this 
stratum of 40 feet where the rich pay will be found, s88z 
Rep. to Ho. Repr. Pree. Met. U. & 1083 Brown & Co. work 
a sluicing claim with good results. William George, just 
below, has lately got good pay. 
bination, 2. 

Pay (p#), v1 Pa.t. and pple. paid (pe'd). 
Forms: 3-5 paie(n, paye(n, (3 paize, 4 pai, 5 
pay3e, 5-6 pey), 4-7 paie, paye, 4~ pay. Pa. & 
paid, in senses 13, 14 payed; 3-6 payde, paide, 
4-6 Se. payit. Pa, pple. paid, in senses 13, 14, 
payed ; 4 pazed, 4-6 payde, § -id, 5-6 Sc. -it; 
also 3-4 with prefixed i-, 3-6 y-, (5 ypayt). [ME. 
a.F. payer (12th c. in Littré) to pay, in OF. also to 
appease, satisfy, please (so in Cotgr. 1611) = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. pagar, It. pagare:—L. pacdre to appease, 
pacify, reduce to peace, in med.L. also ‘to pay’, f. 
pax, pa peace. The sense ‘pacify’, applied 
specifically to that of ‘ pacify or satisfy a creditor’, 
came in Com. Romanic to mean ‘to pay a creditor’, 
and so ‘to pay’ generally. * In some of the Romanic 
langs. the vb. has still both senses; but in Fr. as 
in Eng. the sense ‘satisfy, please’ is now obs.]} 

+1. trans. To appease, pacify, satisfy, content, 
please, gratify; to be acceptable to, gain or meet with 
the approval of: = Apay1. Most freq. in pa. pple. 
Satisfied, content, pleased; also strengthened by 
well; so tll paid, displeased, dissatisfied. Ods. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll, Hom, 179 And 3iet ne wile be louerd 
ben paid mid his rihete mol. asaas Aner. R. 318 Pus 
I sonhte delie: hwu 1 mest muhte pnien mine lustes brune. 
¢ 3275 Lay. 10535 Pis ihorde be kaiser And him paide swife 
wel. a5300 Cie AT, 7814 Wel he wend wit pis tibing 
For to pai dauid pe king. 13.. Gav. § Gr. Knt. 1379 
How payez yow pis play? ¢1430 Spr Gener. (Roxb 75: 
The long terme ed hir not pay ro abide so long thé 
a ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 373/a Payyd, and qvemyd, or 
plesyd, placatus. ¢1460 Towne: id Afyst, te 244 uke well 
that thou negh not the tree of life; flor if thou do, he bese 
ill paide. 31495 Dives §& Paup. (W. de W.) vit. iv. 280/2 


Comb. : sce Pay- in com: [ 
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Poore folke be not payed with suffycyent lyuynge but coucte 
more than theym nedeth. xg01 Douctas #ad. ffon. u. vii, 
Theld me paytt of thair estait. d 
+b. xiv. To be satisfactory or pleasing (fo). Obs. 
¢3380 Wveur Se/. Wks. 111. ? ps spirit..pe which is 
verrili kyndelid wip fe fier am oly Goost, to pe which. . 
no passing ping palep, hut al fleshli lnst..lopip and is viile 
toit, ¢1460 7 aes Alyst. xx. 198 My profer may both 
pleas and pay To all the lordys. 

2. trans. To give to (a person) what is due in 
discharge of a debt, or as a retum for services 
done, or goods received, or in compensation for 
injury done; to remunerate, recompense. 

esaso O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Alize. 33 Se sergant..so 
paide bo werkmen and cH euecrich ane peny. 336a Lance 
?. Pi. A. Ww, 61 Him for his handidandi Rediliche he payede. 
1456 Sir G. Mave Law Arms (S. ‘VY. 5.) 135 The marchand 
salbe payit of his hors. 3590 Suaks. Com. Err. 1. ii, 56 
Sixe pence that I had..‘To pay the Sadler for my Mistris 
crupper. 1625 Massincer New Way sv. ii, | will pay you 
in private. szro Swier Lefé. (1767) MEL. 69 Tell me how 
accounts stand between us, that you may paid. 1813 
Maa. Epcewortn ?’afron. iii, He bad been..paid by the 
Hr. Maatineau Brooke Farm v. 62, 1 expect 
they will pay me..for the outlay. 


. To pay off (rarely up): to pay in fll and 
discharge; to give all that is owing to and thus 
settle accounts with; sec. to pay and discharge the 
crew of (a ship) upon completion of a commission, 
To pay out: to get rid of by payiag. 

w7ro STEELE Tatler No. 143 P 1, 1..desired her to pay off 
her Coach, for I had a great deal to talk to her. 1758 J. 
Iinaxe Plan Mar. Sy2t, 23 ‘Vhey shall..be paid of and 
discharged, 1809 Matxin Gi/ Béaz ut. ix. Pi The establish. 
ment was paid up and discharged. 1836 Maxayvat A/idsh. 
Eazy xi, The ship to which he had been appointed was paid 
off. 3836-9 Dicxens $4. oz, Broker’: Man, The money 
was rnised, rnd the execution was paid out. 3887 D. 
Murray Old Blazer's Hero ix, The Man in Possession had 
been paid out. ( f . fran ‘ 
ec. To pay off (intr. for passive, of a ship: see b). 
mr Daily ful a7 July 5/4 The “Thrush will then go 
to Cowes and afterwards to Chatham, where she will pa 
off. 3896 #éid, 21 Ang. 2/5 The Meteor..is to pay o! 
immediately and proceed to lay up. 
3. fig. ot gen. To reward, recompense, requile, 
give what is due or deserved to (a person), a. in 


good or nentral sense. 

1425 Cursor M1, 5789 (Trin.) Say U shal hem soone pay. 
3484 Caxton Fables of Asef 1. xix, Thenne is the tyme 
come that he must be payed of his Werkes and dedes, 3610 
Suaxs. oe u. i 37 So: your pa @ 1774 Gotpss. tr. 
Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) 11. 232 He was sure to be 

id on the double in treats for his condescension. 1898 H. 

Pau Afen & Lett. (1901) 170 Mr. Place and his associates, 

to ndopt a French phrase, payed themselves with words. 

b. in malam pariem: To give (one) his deserts, 
visit with retribution, chastise, punish. Formerly 
often pay home (Home adv. 5); later also pay off, 
and in mod. colloq. use fay out, To pay any one 
in his own coin: see Con sh, 7b. 

as4so Ant. de la Tour (1868) 90, ¥ canne not telle you 
the halff of her cruelte.. But she was paied..atte the last. 
3567 Martet Gr. Forest 101 b, If any man come neare hir 
behinde she payeth him home. 1582 N. Licuerirco tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. ind.\, xivi, 102, He would paye 
him for all his faigned lyes. 1707 Curios.in Husb. § Gard. 
242 He pays off Aristotle and his Followers with too violent 
a Zeal, 3863 {see Back adz. 8). 1863 Cownen Crarke 
Shaks Char. viii. 198 They, in return, (as the vulgar phrase 
hasit,)'pay him out’. 1888 J. Hawtnorne Trag. dlyst. 
iii, They would bear Hanier a grudge ..and would plot 
together to pay him off. s893 Eaat Dunmore Pamir IL. 
252 The only way..was to pay them back in their own coin. 

c. spec. To infliet bodily chastisement upon, 
beat, flog. Now diaé. ot slang. 

358t W. Frextwoopo in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. & IL. 285 
Yet were they all sowndly payed, and sent home to there 
masters. 1667 Pervs Diary 22 Apr. Thence home, and find 
the boy out of the house and office..I did pay his coat for 
him. @ 1806 in R. jrnigen Pop. Bail. 1. 329 There | paid 
her haith back and side, Till a‘ her banes play‘d clatter. 
sas Brocxetr N.C. Glosz., Pay, to beat, to drub, ‘The 
rascal pays his wife’. 1899 F. 7 Becizn Log Sea-waif 
3ta He had been paying somebody with the ‘fore-topsail 
sheet *. 

4. To give a recompense for, to recompense, 
reward, reqnite (a service, work, or action of any 
kind): ina good or bad sense, Also, of a thing, To 


yield a recompease for, to reward. . 

s4.. Sir Beues 358/338: +2 (MS. M) Youre service 1 wy'll 
well payn! cx Crrss Pemaroxe Ps. rxu. v, Lord,.. 
each mans work is paid by thee. 1603 Suaxs. Afeas, sor Oy. 


v. i 41s Haste still paies haste. 1610 — Temp. v. i. 
1 will pay thy graces Frame. both in word, and deede. rye 


»Suute Sa Hagar (1649) 178 The Sin of Oppression, 
Uo pbtring will’ be ee, home, either here, or in hell, or 
in both. s748 Cuesterr. Let?. (1774) 1. 347 Vt will more 
than pay the trouble I have taken to write it. 1865 Dickess 
Mut. Fr. 1. \,*1 hope it’s a good business ?’. “No. Foculy 

id’. 1868 G. Macponatp Gospel Women 1x. i, Enoug 
fe labours for his hire ; Yea, nought can pay his pain. 

5. To give, deliver, or hand over (money, or 
some other thing) in return for goods or services, 
or in discharge of an obligation; to render (a sum 
ot amount owed). Also with double obj. or dat. 
of person (‘I paid him the money’), and hence in 
indirect passive (‘he Mes ved the onl me 
moaey was paid to him’). so fransf.: cf. 

maak Rat 290 Hire wurd pet he paide oil 
4297 R. Grouc, ( Ralls) 10944 Sixe & sixtt 
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hii paiden him atten ende. 1300 Cursor M. 6745 Qua 
stelis scep, or ox, or cu,..Oxen fine for an he pai. 1377 
Lanet, #, P2. B. xit. 381 He pred to fre peny or 
tweyne More pan it was worth. ¢1410 vE Bonavent. 
Mirr. ix, (Sherard MS.), Whan Joseph hadde payed pe 
money for hym. 1526 Tinpare Afati. xviii. 29 Have 
pacience with me, and } will paye the alt. 1. Saks, 
1 Hen. IV, w, iit. 201 The Monie is paid backe againe. 
ax6g2 Pottexpen Disc. Trade (1697) 12 He will pay but 
Sixteen Shittings of the Pound. 1777 Funius Lett, xtix. 256 
Every shilling of it was scrupnlousty paid, 1848 THackrray 
Gt. Hoggarty Diamond xii, That in which poor Mr. Tidd 
invested his money did not pay 2d.inthe pound, 1885 Témes 
(weekly ed.) 11 Sept. 9/2 Irish wool that had never ‘ paid 
the King a farthing '. Z 

b. With advbs. 7b pay away, in, over, out, etc. 
Pay down: to lay down (money) in payment; to 
pay immediately or on the spot (also fiv.: see 7). 

1ss7 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 265 
Payeng vij' done, 1623 Nottingham Ree. UV. 383 Alexander 
Staptes shalbe made burgesse paying x.%l+ downe in hand, 
1668 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Cone, App. v. 61 rae 
over the third part of the profits. 1722 Dz For Col. Zac: 
(1840) 60 He had paid in all the money. 1809 R. Lancroap 
Introd. Trade 95, | was to have paid away your note 
tomorrow. 1878 Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. vi. § 41. 50 He 
has already paid ont a large sum as wages. 1885 Manch. 
Exam, 21 Juty 5/2 They had to pay down one-fourth of 
the price in ready cash. a@1goxr Besant Five Vears’ Tryst 
(1g02) 38 Now, sir,..I pay over to you..the sum of 
£178, 4s. 10d.—here it is. ; 

6. To give or hand over the amount of, give 
money in discharge of (a debt, dues, tribute, tithes, 
ransom, fees, hire, wages, etc.). 

€ 1380, etc. [see Dear sé. 1}, 1382 Wrettr Matt. xvii, 23 
onre niaister payeth nat tribute? ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 53 

ise tithes payde he fut faire & wel. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) 1¥. xiii. 63 It passeth his power to payen his 
raunson. 1448 Paston Lett. 1. 69 He hath payd hys feys. 
1522 Sketton Ii/Ay not ¢o Court 245 They were nat payd 
their hyre, /did. 250 Theyr wages were nat payde. 1612 
Biate £2ra iv, 13 Then will they not pay tolle, tribute, and 
custome, 1748 SmMottetr Rod. Rand, xxxv, Uhave..paid 
scot and lot and the King's taxes. 1883 Frovoe Short 
Stud, UV. 0. it 180 The prices which we paid for everything 
were preposterons. 1889 Harper's Weekly XXXI11. 984/2 
The..Company..was able to pay dividends. " x 

b. transf. Of a thing: To furnish or yield 
(money, etc.) for the discharge of (a debt or other 
obligation); also said of goods on which duty, 
toll, or the like is paid. 

1656 B. Harais Parival’s Iron Age (1659) 204 Parliament 
..gave him but two subsidies; which would hardly pay 
Advance money to the Officers and sonldiers, 1818 Cavise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 468 That this estate should be liable to 

y these debts, 1840 Maravat Ol/a Podr. a os 325 
Bae ything must pay toll, 1868 Morais Larthly Par. 1. 
555 Cups that had paid the Casar’s debt Coutd he have taid 
his hands on them, c 

c. With advhs. Pay off: to pay in full, and 
thns discharge the obligation ; to clear off (a debt 
or claim) by payne (also fig., see 7). Pay up: 
to pay the full amount of (what is) owing up to 
the time; to make up arrears of payment. 

1434 Rolls of Parlt. V. 437/2 The residue to be paied ap 
tothe Kyng. 19713 Buncee Speet. No. 150 "2 Ull pay o 
your extravagant Bills once more. 1766 W. Gordon Ger, 
Counting-ho. 27 1f,.he should AN 8) up the abate- 
ment. 1855 Macautav Hist, Eng. xvii. IV. 71 Arrears were 
paid up. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chance. Div. 459 To enable the 
directors to pay off pressing tiahilities. _ 

7. fig. (or ia figurative expressions): To give or 
render (anything owed, due, or Sea ey to dis- 
charge (an obligation), (Also, with double oe or 
dat. of person, and hence in indirect passive: cf. 5.) 

a. To give, render (something that is due, or 
that the other person has a right to); to discharge, 
perform (a vow); to give up, surrender (something 
figured as owed, ¢.g. one’s life). Zo pay one’s 
debt to nature, or nature’s debt: (spec.) to die; see 
Dest 5d. 4 b. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 716 A fair pokok of pris men paien 
to mno. ¢1386 Cuaucer Aferch. T. 804 Whan he wolde 
paye his wyfhir dette. ¢1435 Zor”. Portugal 162 A-mendes 
the be-hovythe to pay, x611 Suaxs, (Vint. 7. vi 3 You hane 
-.indeed pay’d downe More penitence, then done trespas. 
er61x CHarMan /iiad 11.247 Nor would [they] pay. Their 
own vows to thee. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 10 Our 
stomachs told us, it was fult high time to pay Nature her 
due. 1697 Davven Virg. Past. vt. 40 To you the promis'd 
Poem I wilt pay. 1707 Watrs Hymt, Praise, everlasting 
praise, be paid To him that earth's foundation laid. 1878 
Brownine La Saisiaz 117 Paying piteous duty, what seemed 
yon have we consigned [to the grave]. 


b. To inflict, bestow, give (punishment, a blow, 
etc.) as being deserved, or in return for the like; 
to render in retribution or retaliation. 

13.. Coer de L. 4028 one Richard hys ax in hond he 
hente, And payde Sarezynys her rente. 21533 Lv. Beanrrs 
Huon \xxxiv. 265 Y® traytours were payed ther desertes, 
1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram, mii. 60 Hee payes vs 
shot forshot. «1716 Sour Sers. (1727) V. xii. 482 1€Popery 
ever comes in by English Hands..it will fully pay the Scores 
of those who brought it in. 1888 J. Hawruoana 7rag. 
Atyst, iii, To pay off some grndge. e 

¢. To suffer, undergo (a punishment, penalty, 
etc., figured as a price paid to the person or 
anthority that inflicts it; also, pain or tronble, as 
a price paid for some advantage); to saffer in 
retribution or reqnital, or as the price of anything 
gained. 


| and paye 


578 


1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) VH. 77 But he hadde i-leide 
donn his knyf,..bobe schut have i-payde pe payne. 1587 
Mirr. Mag., Rimar vi, Made mee pay the price of pillage 
with my bloud. 1615 Cuarman Qdyss. y. Argt., Ulysses 
bnitds A ship;..Pays Neptune pains. 1674 Brevint Saud 
at Endor 214 Christ..took and paied fulty at! the punish- 
ment due for our sins. @ 1916 South Serm. (1727) V.i.5 In- 
flaming themselves with Wine, till they come ee the 
Reckoning with their Blood. 1890 Sfectator 15 Feb., To 
forget the pain he paid for his discoveries. 

a. Arith. In Subtraction, To compensate for 
“borrowing” (see Borrow v.1 1 ¢) by mentally 
adding a unit to the snbtrahend of the next higher 
denomination (an easier practical equivalent for 
the more logical process of subtracting the unit 
which has been ‘borrowed’ from the miauend). 


Usually ¢o pay back. 

ied Daily News 3 June 5/4 When some of us were boys 
at school we knew no other way of doing a sum in suhtrac- 
tion but the way of borrowing and paying back. 

8. (With the notion of debt weakened to that of 
dnty or fitness, or lost.) To render, bestow (some- 
thing considered as dne, deserved or befitting, ¢. g. 
attention, heed, respect, coart, a compliment, a 
visit, etc.). Usnally with ¢o or simple dat. 

1890 Suaxs. Mids. N,v. i. 99 Not paying me a welcome. 
1654-66 Eaat Oraray Parthen, (16 Pet, went... to pay 
her a visit. 1711 Apvison pen No. 122 P5 After lavas 
paid their Respects to Sir Roger. 31766 Gotnsm. Vie. IV. 
xvi, Farmer Williams ., had paid her his addresses. 1796 
Mes. E. Parsons Afyst. Warning 11, 222 The Gentlemen 
paid her many compliments, 1866 Dx. Arcyin Reign Law 
vii. (1871) 386 Too tittle attention being paid to the progress 
of opinion. 1882 Besanr Revolt of Afan vi. (1883) 152 ‘They 
paid tittle heed to the sermon. i 

9. aédsol. or intr. To give money or other eqniva- 
lent in return for something or in discharge of an 


obligation; also fg.: see prec. senses. 

@1300 Cursor M. 14040 Pai had noght quar-of for to pai. 
hs Cuaucer Reeve's T, 213 Get vs som mete and drynke, 
..And we wil payen tevey atte fulle, 1535 CovERDALE 
Ps. xxxvili]. 21 The vngodly borroweth and paieth not 
agayne. 16s0 N. WatiincTon JJ st. Notices (1869) t. Introd. 
49 are honesty ever,..she will pay, ifstow. 1657 Hevun 
Undecetv. People 4 Uf any... desired not to pay in kinde. 
a3986 Cowren I’carty Distress 19 He that takes, and he 
that pays. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 11, xiii, ‘Now, then !..Pay 
up * 1895 Jowett Plalo (ed. 2) 111, 205, I will pay when 
I have the money. — " Mare 

10. aésol, or ‘utr, Of a thing or action: To 
recompense one’s expense or tronble; to yield an 


adequate return; to be profitable or advantageous. 

1812 H. & J. Smitn Rey. Addr., Rebuilding, The work. 
men..thonght it would not ie To dig him ont. 1830 Gen. 
P. Tuomeson £.xere. (1842) I. 200 If land is uncultivated, it 
is because it wilt not pay. 1885 Anstey Zinted Venus iv. 
44 You won't find it pay in the tong run. 

b. ¢rans. To be profitable to, profit (a Peeeh) 

1883 Afanch. Exant, 19 Dec. 5/2 A practice of insuring 
with a view to wreck would not pay the shipowning com- 
munity. . : 

ll. fay for: To give money or other equivalent 
value for; to hand over the price of (a thing); to 
bear the cost of; to recompense (labour or service) 
in money or otherwise. Also ¢ransf. Of a thin 
sam of money, or other thing of valne: To fami 
or constitute an equivalent for; to be sufficient to 


bny or defray the cost of. 

1362 Lanct. P. P74 A. in. 132 Heo.. letep passe prisons, 

for hem ofte. Heo 3eueb pe Iayter Gold and 
tes.., lo vn-fetere pe False. ¢ 1386 Craucrr Prod, 834 

He] shal paye for al bat by the wey is spent. 1534 More 
Comf agst. Trib. 1. vi. (1847) 105 To take no thought, but 
make merry.. and then tee Christ’s passion pay for ail the 
shot. 1616 Beaumont To Y, Fletcher, \t was thy hap to 
throw away Much wit, for which the people did not pay. 
1804 Mar. Encrwortu Pop. 7., Will i, The bonnet's atl 
I want, which I'll pay for on the nail. Afod. Halfa crown 
will pay for a front seat. The fowls witl soon pay for them- 
selves in or 

b. fig. To make amends for, atone for; more 
ugly: Te suffer or be punished for (ef. 7 c). 

1393 Lanct. P. PLC. xvi. 31 Oferis satisfactio pat for 
synnes payeth. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 69 God .. laid al our 
sinnis apone hime and he payit for thayme. 1612 Br. Hace 
Contempi, O. T. 11. v, Lot payes deare for his rashnesse. 1706 
E. Wano Wooden World Diss. (1708) 94 He's resolv'd never 
tobea ner, when he’s sure to pay for it. xg00 London 
Letter 23 Feb, 286/2 Anattendant.., who wantonly prodded 
it with a fork..paid for his crnelty, as he was Ie eetied down, 
trampled upon, and ripped open by the etephant. 

12. trans. = Pay for: see 11, 

1656 Eart Mon. tr. Bocealini’s Advts, In Parnass, Wh 
Ixi._ (1674) 213 Their Liberty. .cannot be paid hy Mountains 
of Gold. 1744 Saran Fistpinc David Simple 11.v. 79 She 
immediately paid her Lodging. 1842 Yrul. R. Agric. Soc 
IU, 1, 185 Chalking tand .. costs little more than 2/ per 
acre; pays itself often in the second year. 

b. fig. To compensate, make up for. ? Ods, 

1596 Datryamece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot.¥.5 The beimes of 
the Sone..the hait nychte ar sein, the space of twa monethis. 
»-Contrare ip winter,..the tenth is payed with the schortnes. 
1625 Ussuen Answ. Fesuit 17x 1f Montanus comes short in 
his testimonie, Origen..payes it home with full measure. 
1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. 3 Miss says nothing; but I 
warrant she pays it off with Thinking. 1790 Bystander 246 
Hermocrates was. .silent, hut..he paid it off with thinking. 

13. NMaut. (trans.) To let out (a rope or chain) by 
slackening it, to allow or canse to run out. (Also 
in reference to something let ont by the rope.) Now 


always with ou¢ or away, 
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1627 Capt. Situ Seasan's Gram. vii. 30 Pay more Cable, 
is when you carry an Anchor out in the boat to turne oner. 
Pay cheap, is when you ouer set it, or turne it oner boord 
faster. 1710 J. Harais Lex. Jechn. U1. s.v., Seamen say 
Pay move Cable, that is, let ont more Cahle. 1769 Fat. 
coner Dict. Marine (1789), Pay away the Cable! slacken 
it, that it may run ont of the ship. 1793 SMEATON Edystone 
ZL. $143 We paied out the Hawser by which we were riding; 
at the same time paying out the hawser of the catch-anchor. 
1840 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast xv. 41 ‘ Pay out chain ', shouted 
the Captain, and we gave it to her. 3871 L. Stepuen 
Playgr. Eur, (1894) iii. 84 By..throwing alt my weight on 
to the rope, I gradually got mysetf paid stowly out. 

b. tatr. for passive. 

1840 R. H, Dana Bef, Mas? xxiii. 68 We paid ont on the 
chain hy which we swung. 

14. Naud. (¢rans.) To canse (a ship) to fall to 
leeward, or fall away from the wind, Now always 
with off. 

1627 Cart. Smitty Scatan’s Gram, ix. 42 As she turnes 
wee say shee is payed. 1830 Maravat Aing’s Orv xiii, 
The commander... payed his vessel off hefore the wind, 1884 
Sta J. Hannen in Law Times Rep. L. 127/2 Her master 
was vainly trying to pay her head off to the eastward, 

b. intr. for passive. To fall to leeward, 

1669 Stuemy Jfariner's Mag. 1. ii. 19 The Chase pays 
away more room. [Cf. x/ra, The Chase ae away room.. 
she is right before the Wind.) 1825 H. B. Gascotcne 
Nav. Fane 51 By slow peprees her head to Port Pays 
round, 1836 Maravat AVidsh. Easy xxvi, The frigate flew 
round, descrihing a circle, as she payed off before the wind. 
1899 FT. Burren Log Sea-waif 213 There was a great 
bustle to get sail off her, but unfortunately she paid: off 
rather smartly. 

16. In various phrases, as ¢he DEviu to pay, Gop 
pays or to pay, to pay through the Noss, to pay the 
PIPER, ¢o pay one's Way: see these sbs. 

Pay (p2), v.2 Chiefly Naut. Pa.t. and pple. 
payed (paid). [a ONF. feier (= Central F. 


poter, poyer) = Pr, Sp. pegar:—L. picare, f. pix, 
piccem pitch; cf. It. pectare.] trans. To smear 
or cover with pitch, tar, resin, tallow, or the like, 
as a defence against wet, etc. 

1627 Carr. Smitu Seaman's Grave. ii. 13 Okum ,, being 
well ee oner with hot pitch, doth make her more tight. 
1720 De For Caft. Singleton ii. (1840) 30 Hemp, pitch and tar, 
tocalk and pay her seams, 1831 W.Javinc Colzmdbus (abreed.) 
307 Drawing his canoe on shore. .he then payed it with a coat 
of tar. 1853 Str H. Douctas Afilit. Bridges 180 Above 
these were laid stalks of the cotton-plant and loose grass; 
the whole being payed over with clay. i 

b. With the covering snbstance as object. 

1894 C. N, Roainson Srtt. Fleet 231 Broad-headed nails 
hammered in close together, on which was paid a compost 
oftattow and resin, 4 

Pay- in combination. [Pay sd. or, in some 
cases, the stem of Pay v1] 

1. In sbs. denoting persons or things connected 
with the payment of money, esp. as wages. & 
Charged with the payment of workmen, employees, 
or snbordinates; as fay-agent, -clerk, -commander, 
-corps, -director, -inspector, -sergeant; PAYMASTER, 
Parmistress, b. Indicating, or containing a state- 
ment of amounts to be paid or the persons to 
whom they are to be paid; as pay-dil/, ~book, -lst, 
-roll, -sheet, -ticket; containing pay or wages, as 
poy-envelope. c At, from, or on which payment 
is made, esp. of wages to employees; as fay-box, 
-car, -gate, -office, place, -room, -shed, -table, -train, 
-wicket; PAY-DAY, -night, -week, A. For which 
payment is charged (opp. to free); as pay-bridge, 
hospital, -meal; that pays for something (¢. g. 
education) instead of getting it free ; as Aay-boarder, 


1879 E. J. Casttz Law Rating 98 Payments were made 
by the *pay-agent of the troop. 1828 Weaster, * Pay-bill, 
a bill of money to be paid to the soldiersof a company. 1897 
Rep. Comm, Welsh Education, Howelt schools.. Amongst 
the *pay boarders, ..numbering in alt thirty, there were six 
Nonconformists. 1669 W. Pexn in St. Papers, Dom. 286, 
I send the muster and *pay books for the ‘Harp’. 1896 
Idler Mar, 251/2 We checked my fignres in the pay-book 
with the money. 179" in J. Phillips Ast. /nland Navig. 
(1792) 334 That ..the Jievise lerk..do attend on the canat..to 
receive the returns..of the number of tabourers..and to pay 
them..the amount of their severat returns. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
*Pay-corps, in the United States navy, the corps of pay- 
masters. Jbid., *Pay-director, in the United States navy: 
an officer of the pay-corps, ranking with a captain. 1892 
Daily News 25 Apr. 2/7 The Hampstead Home Hospital, +. 
although a “pay hospitat, has a free accident ward. 1890Cené. 
Dict.,"Pay-inspector, in the United States navy, an officer of 
the pay-corps, ranking with a commander. 1892 Labour 
Contmission Gloss.,* Pay-lines,. .tickets..issued a da, ‘before 
pay day to each workman stating the particulars of his pay, 
thus allowing him time to make any complaints as to 
amounts, etc., before being paid. 19757 4e¢ 31 Geo. IIc. = 
Abstract § 3 Every inferior Officer or Seaman..shall | 
paid hy Proper *Pay Lists, all the Wages due to him. 
1900 Westn:. Gaz. 15 Mar. 5/2 Very few. officers or non- 
commissioned officers could keep a. pay list or @ pay and 
mess sheet. 1891 T. Haavy Jess xlii, ‘ This is pay-ie 
she said. 1707 Cuampertayne Pres. St. Lng, ml. Xb 3 5 
The Navy-Office, Excise-Office, *Pay-Office [etc] are if 
lesser note. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIN1. 173 The plainti 
expected..to receive his money,.at the usual “pay-place. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 103 When the crew 
were paid off..the owners.. generously refused to dee 
duct the amount from the “pay-roll. 1898 Westn. Gaz 
9 July 6/: An emptoyer with a totat pay-roll of £ 30,000. oe 
Lincalu Herald 23 Sept. 4/4 An attempt was made to brea 
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PAYABILITY. 


into the “pay-room of the workhouse. 1830 Scorr Demonot. 
x. 36 ae Matcha was *pay-sergeant in a regiment. 
t i “stn. Gas. 14 Aug. 3/a,1 bave before me a *pay. 
ieee of a Trinidad cocoa estate for the month of May, 18: 
T. MeCate Afent. Sir A. Agnew vi, (2852) 134 Saturday-night 
*pay-tables established in public-houses to tempt the trades- 
man, 1731 Lond. Gaz, No, 5931/3 Several Blank Seamens 
*Pay-Tickets, 1766 W. Goapon Gen. Counting-ko. 364 The 
acceptation of hills..in the second or third *pay-week, 1895 
Siestut, Gas. 11 June 5/z The manager..was at the *pay- 
wicket, 

2. Mining. Containing precious metal or other 
mineral in sufficient quantity to be profitably 
worked; as pay-channel, -chininey, -chute, -dirt 
{also contemptuous, for ‘money’), -dust, -gravel, 
lead, -ore, -rock, -shoot, -streak, -vetr, -zone, 

2857 Pay dirt (see Diar s4, 3c], a@1873 B. Haare Her 
Let. ix, O, why did papa strike pay gravel In drifting on 
Poverty Flat? 1872 Raymonp Séatist, Alines § Mining 
§7 An exception to the general rule of the ‘pay' dirt 
lying nearest tbe bed-rock. In this claim the pay-lead is 
many feet above the bed-rock. 28974 /4id. 327 The pay-vein 
is narrow, and the lode probably only a spur. 2877 Lbid. 40 
Golden Gate mine..length pay-rone, 100 feet. /éta, 107 The 
gold is. evenly distributed through the pay chimneys, 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 , Towns which depend upon ‘ bonanzas’ 
and Jodes of ore, t Century Afag. Nov. 60o/a He 
fives.sina stylet t proves that he has lots of pay dirt some- 
where. 

3. The verh-stem in combination with object; as 
pay-all, he who or that which pays all, or bears the 
whole charge; pay-rent @., serving, or furnishing 
money, to pay the rent; tpay-way a. (Sc.), ‘vale- 
dictory; given when one is leaving, or for the pur- 
pose of bearing one’s expenses on the road’ (Jam.). 

at6ss Brome Damoiselle wv. i. Wks. 1873 1. 436 You were 
not wont To be a Boordsend-King ; a “pay-all in a Tavern, 
1796 Cotanipce Watchman No. 2. a9 The suin of Five 
Thousand Pounds, to be paid on the first day of April next, 
at the office of John Bull, Esq. Pay-all and Fight-all to the 
several High contracting Powers. 2744-50 W. Extis Afod. 
Husbandin, WV. 39 A mayen crop of turnips. 1764 
Mus, Rusi, U1, xxxit. 244 Morse-beans. .will.. yield a pay. 
rentcrop, 2833 Garr A. Gilhaise I. xiii. 132 After partaking 
of Captain Hepburn’s *pay-way supper, 


Payability (peabi-MMii), rare. [f. PavaBLE + 
Ty. @. Ability or willingness to pay (sonce- 


nse). b. Capability of being profitably worked, 
As a mine: see next, 3. 

1826 Blackw. Alag. ae gs Let me say one word for 
his payability. He (Sheridan) is..written down as little 

better than a ver Pleasant swindler, whose pares was to 
Pay no man a shilling, whom he could put off with a joke. 
1894 WV. B. Daily Mail ax Aug. 5 The payability of the 
Denny-Dalton field has been proved. - 

Payable (p2"ib'l), a. [& Pay v.l+4-anxe, Cf. 
F. payadie (13th c. in Godet.), It. pagadite.] 

_1. Comm. Of a sum of money, a bill, ete.: That 
is to be paid; due, owing; falling dae (usu. a¢ or 
on @ specified date or ¢o a specified person). 

ae? in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) 1. 400 Item 
paiable of the seid assignement at the festes of the Anunc’ 

of oure lady. .and saint michell [etc.}. 1590 Sir F. WaLsixc- 
Ham in Wills Doctors’ Com. (Camiden) 70 Alter the satisfyinge 
of all Me paieable by her as executor. 1688 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv, Y.233 Drew a bill payable to y* Chief Proprietor. 
re Eaxetey Let, to T. Prior 3 June, Wks. 2871 LV, 211 
A hill of forty pounds, payable here at the shortest sight. 
2887 R. Bucnanan Heir of Linne iv, To whom can I make 
the cheque payable? 4 , 
. Of a person: That is to be paid; whose 
Services or salary is to be paid. rare. 

2617 Moavson {/in. tt. 52 Divers Officers payable out of 
the Teuenues. 

2. That can be paid; capable of being paid. rare. 
2 2736 Soutn Serm. (J.), Thanks are a tribute payable by 
the poorest, 

3. Mining, (In active sense.) Of a mine, a bed 
of ore, a vein of metal, etc.: That can be made to 
pay, or yield an adeqnate return for the cost of 
working; capable of being So worked. 
Hence ¢rans/. in general sense: Capable of yielding 
Profit, commercially profitable ; paying. 

1859 Cosxwatuis New World 1, 361 Positive Individuals 
there are, who still assert that gold will one day be discovered 
in this region, in payable abundance. 7879 ATCHEaLEy 
Sotrland 117 Never again did we hit upon yable gold, 
although we burrowed... like rabbits. 1887 Mes. D. Dav 
Di ing & Sgnatting S. Anstr. 266 The Northern Territory 
Only requires capital. .to become a fine and payable country. 
190t Scofsman 5 Mar. 7/t An oppottunity..to put the Tay 
ferries on a more payable basis. 

Ilence Pay‘ably adv. (cf. sense 3). 

1878 Ure's Dict. Arts IV. 427 Their lower beds have been 
found to be payably auriferous, 

Payage, obs. var. of Peacg, toll. 

Payane, variant of PavEN Oés., pagan. 

Payce, variant of Perse Obs., weight. 

Pay-day. (Fay-1.] The day on which pay- 
ment is, or is to he, made; esp. a tle ead 
teenrring day (e.g. weekly or monthly) on whic 
Wages nce, or are arranged to be, paid; on the 
Stock Exchange, the day on which a transfer of 
stock has to be paid for. 

1529 J. Wuattey in Ellis Orig, Led?, Ser... 11. 16a The next 
pay day the whiche shalbe apon Satterdaye come senyght, 
#1634 Crapman Rev, for Hon. Plays 1873 III. 289 Where 
in the Sutlers palace on yay We may ie precious liquor 
quail. 1742 Younc Ve, TA. un co2 Our Day of Dissolution { 
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—Name it right; ‘Tis our great Pay-day. 1867 TROLLOrE 
Chron. Barset 1. xv. 1x3 He bad..been known to be with- 
out a shilling for the last week before payday, 1899 Daily 
News a7 Feb. 6/4 On the Saturday following a Stock Ex- 
change pay-day. 

Payee (per) [f. Pay v.+-rE: of. F. payd 
pald.] The person to whom a sum of money is, 
or is to be, paid; esp, the person to whom a bill 
or cheque is made payable. 

2758 Lo. Mansrizio in Burrow's Rep. V1. 676 As soon as 
a note is indorsed by the payee, the indorser is the drawer, 
1766 Biackstona Comin, U1, xxx, 467 The third person, or 
negotiator, to whom it is payable..is called the payee, 2866 
Caumpe Sanking iii, 83 It is always advisable to cross 
cheques..if the name of tbe payee’s banker be known, 

Payelle, obs. form of Par sd, 

+Pa-yeme. Obs. Erron. form of PayEn, or 
Paynim. So + Payemy for PAYENY. 

¢ 1330 R. Baunng Chron. (1810) 103 Ageyn be paemy be 
Cristendam to save. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii. (Alachor) 
877 A man pat..was payeine and richt crafty. ¢1400 Dest, 
Troy 2163 Fro the parties of payeme present at home. 


t Pa‘yen, sd. anda, Obs. Forms: 3-4 paen(e, 
paeyn, payene, payn, pain, 3-5 paien, 3, 76 
payne, 4 paian, paiene, 4-5 payen, 4-6 payane. 
[a. OF. paten (11th e.), patan, payen, mod.F. 


paien = Pr. paian, pagan, Sp., It. pagano, Pg. 
pagio:—L, pagdnus; see PAGAN.) = PaGan (s1- 
cluding Mohammedan). 

A. sb. = Pacan A. 1, 

é1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 84/20 Among be paeyns everechone. 
Lrg Grouc. (Rolls) 2536 He was cristine, & 30 [v. rr. heo, 
sche] payene [% *,¢1390 a paynen] was, at A. Horn 59 
Pe pains come to londe, (did. 85 Payns him wolde slen. 
a1300 Cursor AM. 7440 To-quils come in philistiens, pair 
felun faas bat war paens ([v.*. payens, ©1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints xiii. (Mareus) 175 Pe paianis vald haf brynt His cors, 
1390 Gower Conf IIE. 193, 1 am paicn, that other seith. 
1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 115 This childe, that mightly 
maintened Goddes lawe ayenst the payent. axgso in 
Skelion's Wks, Epit, Dk. (as (1843) II. 393 Katyffes 
ynkind thou leuest behind, paynis, Turkes, & Tewis. 

B. aaj, = Pacan B, 1. 

at A. Horn 147 Seie pe paene kyng..Pat ich am hol 
and eds pis tond ariued her. ¢1330 & ee Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 7365 pis ar Godes of oure paen lay. ¢ 1386 
Craucea And. sr 7. 2512 To doon his sacrifise With alle the 

ytes of his payen wyse. 1§13 Dovctas ness 1, Prol. 466 

‘alliope nor payane goddis wyld May do to me no thing 
bot harme, I wene. 

Hence t Pa'yenhode, pai- O/s., paganism. 

¢ 1470 [see Paynimnooo]. 

+ Pa‘yeny,-ie. OJs. In 4 paeni, -y, paygno, 
paynye, -ie, peyni, pani, 4-6 pany. [ME, a. 
OF. paenie, patente, painie, payenie (in It. pa- 
gania (Florio)), f. pater PavEN + -1E = -y. Cf. 
Pe ene The lands of pagans; the heathen 
(in the Middle Ages including the Saracen) part of 
the world; henthendom. 

atzoo Cursor AI, 19992 (Edin. MS.) Pe first passage pat 
papostlis in partie made to suilc fole as of pani {v. rr. paeni, 
paeny]. 1303 R. Baunne /fandl, Synne 5243 A noper sara- 
syn of paynye. 13.. Guy Harz. (A.) 3746 be soudan hab 
his folk y-sent: Into al peyni his sond is sent. ¢ 2380 Sir 
Ferwné, 12a In al paynye nys pryncz ne kyng, pat berp so 

etaname. az Sir Beues (Pynson) agog, I wolde not 
jor al pany Se the deuy!, that made that crye | 

Payer (pz01). Also 4 paiere, 4-5 payere, 5 
payare, paier,9 payor, [f. Pay v.l + -ER]: cf. 
F, payeur (in 13th ec. in regimen favere), peth, the 
origin.] One who pays (in senses of the verb) ; 
esp, one who pays a sum of money. (As corre- 
lative to Jayee occas. spelt fayor: see -OR 2d.) 

2362 Lanct. P. Pi. A. vi. 41 He is pe presteste payere Fat 
pore men habbeb; He with-balt non hyne his huire. ¢1440 
Promp. Pare. 377/1 Payare, solutor. 1473-3 Rolls ofParlt. 
vi. of2 The same sommes ..to the paiers of the same 
shuld restored, 1540 Aci 32 //en. Vi/1, c. a5 In the 
handes of the payers of the say neion. 1619 FLetcnea, 
etc, Knt, Aaita v. i, Ingrateful payer of my industries. 
1752 E. Easxine Wes. (2871) IIT. 486 Fear not: nego 
drowned in debt Thy husband is the payer. 1880 S. D. 
Hoaron Gold § Silver 17a Can payees demand, or can 
payors give in payment, whatever merchandise they prefer? 

Payer, Payes, obs. ff. Parr s5.1 and v.2, Peace. 

Paygane, -end, obs. ff. Pagan, PacEant. 

Paying (pain), v/. 55.1 [f. Pay vl + -tncl.] 
The action of Pay v1 

+1. Pleasing, indulgence. Oés, 

¢ 1440 Hytton Scala Perf (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixiif, Vayne 
gladnes & well payeng of thiselfe, ; 

2, The action of recompensing (a person) with 
money, or giving (money) for something; pay- 
ment; also fig.: see senses of Pay v. 

1456 Siz G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 174 He is nocht .. 
to put him self in povertee. .for his fynaunce paying. ¢1s30 
L. Cox Kez. (2899) 58 While this summe was in payenge. 
1663 Gzralza Counsel 60 They are to mannage the Hid 
of their own workmen. 1759 Hume /Yist. Eng. (B22) > IV. 
axviii, 13 The paying of court..to the haughty cardinal. 
Mod, Can't Me in without paying ? 2 

b. With adverbs: see Pay v.l Also a/trid. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/1 Keeping a watchful eye on.. 
the indicator on the paying-out drum;..he knew.. the 
amount of cable paid ont. “ Strand Mag, XII. 349/2 
The life-line and pipe are attached,..and the diver is ready 
to step over the side.,. There is a great splash,..a rapid 
paying out of life and hated lines, azgor Besant Five 
Vears' Tryst (1902) 8g Market day is also the one busy day 


PAYMENT. 
at the Bank. Ali day long there is paying-in} all day long 
there is paylng-our. 
Paying, v6l. 56.2 [f. Pay v.2 + -1xol.] The 
action of Pay v.2, 


1. Ve 

1691 T. Hace] Ace, Kew fuvent, 36 The oaly.. Defence of 
Ships againse the Worm..was the paying the Hulls from 
the Waters edge downwards with Stuff. ay Haame 
Lex. Techn. 1. 3... A new Coat of Tallow an Soap, or 
one of Train-Oil, Rosin and Brimestone,..is put upon her, 
that is called Paying of a Ship, 1882 Moras apes & 
Fears for Art iv.137 A mere paying It over with four coats 


of tinted lead-pigment. 
Paying, f//.a. [f. Pay vl + -txo2.) That 


pays; remunerative: see the verb. 

3882 Dz Winot Egnator 123 The latter is the most paying 
[crop] of all. 2893 Serous 7rav. S. £. Africa tt wos a 
very paying business. to900 Lancet 15 Sept. 790/1 Some few 
of her young men ‘paying-guests*,.appeared to recognise 
the drug. r 

Payir, obs. f. Parr s3.1 Pay-jacket, obs. f. 
PRA-JACKET, Payl(e, Paylays, -eysse, obs. fi. 
PaLe, Tarn, Paack. Paylet, payllet, obs. ff. 
Patter 56.2 Paylion, obs. Sc. £ Pavition, 
Payllard, -art, obs, ff. PALLIARD. 

Payman, var, Pain-DEMAINE Oés., fine bread. 

Paymaster (pé'ma:stoz), (f,Pay-1 + Masrer.] 
An official (esp. an officer in the army or navy) 
whose danty It is to pay troops, workmen, or other 
persons. Also /ig. 

asso Vox Pop. Vox Dei 72, in Hal, £. P. P. LL. 293 
Payemasters suche as bythe With Trappes your golden 
smythe, 25992 Carrards Art Warre 71 The captaine and 
the other officers, as the treasurers, paymasters, comissaries. 
1675 Br. Hare Contempl., O. T. x. iv, Both good and euill 
are sure pes cematcrs at the last. 1643 Plain English 24 
Let the Parliament. appoint pay-masters to every Beg 
ment. 174§ De foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) 1. 37 [fhe 
comes to deal with the same tradesman again, he is treated 
like one that is but an indifferent paymaster. 1855 MAcAULAy 
Hist, Eng. xvi. U1. 618 All the paymasters of regiments 
were directed to send in their accounts without delay. 1874 
Gasen Short Hist, v. § x. 218 Edward [111] became the pay- 
master of the poorer princes of Germany. 

b. Paymaster-general : the officer at the head of 
the department of the Treasury through which 
payments are made: see quot. 1863. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Receiver and Paymaster- 
General of Her Majesty's Fore 1703 Maataorovcn 
Lett. & Disp. (1845) 1. 92 The paymaster-general of the 
States, ve Wacrote Of Not. 25 July in Lond. Gaa. No, 
4724/3 Which is to be paid..by the Pay-Master-General. 
2846 S. Suaape /fist. Egypt ix. 307 Auletes..at first gave 
Rahirius. .the office of royal déacetes, or paymaster-general. 
1863 H. Cox /mstit. ut. vil. on AN payments for civil salaries, 
allowances, and incidental charges payable in England, and 
all payments for the army, Ba and ordnance, are made 
upon the special authority of the Treasury hy the Pay. 
master-General, 

Hence Pay'ma:sterahip, the office of a pay- 
master; so Pay‘master-ge-neralship. 

2809 G, Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 398 One Paymastership of 
the Forces is vacant. 1898 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/1 Through 
the transference of the Earl of Hopetoun from the Pay- 
master-Generalsbip to the office of Lord Chamberlain, 


Payment! (pzimint). Also 4-5 paiement, 
5 pament, 5-6 paymente, payement(e, 6-7 
paiment, (6 -e). [a. F. patement (12-13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. payer to Pay: see -MENT. Cf. 
Pr. pagamen, Sp., It. pagamento.} 

1. The action, or an act, of paying; the remunera- 
tion of a person with money or its equivalent; 
the giving of money, ete. in retam for something 
or in discharge of a debt. . 

tBills of payment: vouchers or receipts for moneys paid, 


receipted bills. Lynation of Petite see Equation 4 
13.. E. E. Altit, P. A. 597 And pou to payment com hym 
bere 3390 Gowza Con/, II. 297 The jucler anon forth 


fette The gold and made his paiement. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 133 Good pament to al men be mabye. 
1465 J. Paston in P. Peat. Il. a29 He must inguere..what 
mony he hath payd to all meo..and see his billes of pay- 
ment, and take therof a titelyng. 1569 Afirr. ate War. 
wick xv, Their paimentes wer delayd 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 9 The Sellers would take their Pieces of Five 
Sous in payment. a 1732 Gay Fadles 11. iii. 98 "Twas agreed 
His payments should in corn be made, 1892 Pall Mal? 
G. 8 July af It was Mr. Lowe who first introduced the great 
principle of payment by resnits, 1893 Birnat. Counting-ho. 
Dict, 5. v., When goods are offered in exchange for goods, 
itis popularly distinguished as * payment in kind * 

b. Const. of the thing given or discharged (money, 


a debt, etc.). 
£1430 Lvpc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 43 If payment of 
dette be so remewed. 1503 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz, Vork 
1830) 92 Payement ofa bill 2588 Suaxs. L. ZL. L. 11.1. 130 
¢ paiment of a hundred thousand Crownes, 1818 Cauisz 
Digest (ed. 2) I1l. 3a5 Before the day of paymeat of the 
f year's reat. J ; 
c. Const. of the person who is paid. 
1838 People's Charter (in Chartis? Circular 5 Oct. 1839, 
/a), Payment of Members. 1. Be it enacted that every 
{ember of the House of Commons..shall be paid £500 per 
anaum, ” 1 
+d. Const. of the thing bought (cf. Par v.! 12). 
1526 Swe.ton Magny/f. 2168 They..pynche at the payment 
of a poddynge prycke. , " 
2. A snm of money (or other thing) paid; pay, 
wages ; price. . a 
ye : Pence Refr. (Rolls) 11, 392 Tithis and and 
other fike paymentis, 2484 Caxton Fadles p v. iv, 
He demaunded his sallary and payment. 1 '. Brooke 


PAYMENT, 


tr. Le Blane’s Trav. 44 Most of those payments fall to the 
Officers and receivers shares. 1722 De Foe Col. Fack eo 
45 Two or three small payments of pny which. lay by 
themselves. 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. Econ. vi. § 43. 53 
Wages..are the payments received by a labourer in return 
for his labour. ; 
tb. Zo rus for good payment (fig.): to ‘pass 

enrrent’, be generally accepted or believed. Ods. 

1879-80 Noatn P/utarch (1656) 851 Every man thought 
he had beene slaine, and it ran for good payment among all 
the Grecians. 2 z 

3. fig. The action, or an act, of rendering to 
a person anything due, deserved, or befitting, or of 
discharging an obligation; the infliction of punish- 
ment or retribution, the giving of reward or satis- 


faction, a yield in return for labour, etc. ; the thing | 


so rendered or given. 

13.. Coer de L.6097 Whenne the Sarezynes hadden syghte, 
Hou plente was hys payment, Non ther durst abyde hys 
dent. 1375 Baraour Bruce vi. 148 [Bruce] sa gud payment 
can thaim ma, That fiffsum in the furd he slew. 1470-85 
Manory Arthur vi. x, Syre launeelot..clafe his hede and 
neck vnto the throte, Now hast thou thy payement that 
long thou hast deserued. 1581 W. Furetwoop in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 284 We examined all the seyd roogs and 
gave theym substanceiall payment. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrini- 
age v. iii, 466 The Countrey is so fertile, that at what time 
soeuer eorne be put into the ground, the paiment is good with 
increase. 1738 C, Westey Hymn, ‘ Father of Lights, oe 
Whom proceeds’ ii, Blessings, the Payment of the Poor, 
Our Lips and Hearts return, 1884 Paz £ustace 76, never 
forget payment for a blow. 

4, atirib. and Comé. 

1581 Keg. Privy Council Scoi. 111. 386 To stay all pay- 
peta! 1800 Aslat. Ann, Keg, de Part, 23/2 On 
the payment side, the customs and freight are calenlated., 
on the quantity of goods expected. 1892 Daily News 
26 Mar. 3/1 A House of Commons elected under a payment 
system. 

Payment?. rare. [f.Payv.2+-mEnt.] The 
action of paying a ship’s bottom, etc. (see Pay 2.2); 
concr. the composition used for this, 

1778 Payce Min, Cornud, Contents 1. fii, No payment, 
however poisonous, will prevent the Teredo-worm from 
boring ships bottoms. 

Payment, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 

Paymistress (pé!mi:strés). [f Pay- + M1s- 
TRESS, after Jayaaster.] A woman who supcr- 
intends or manages the payment of persons or 
services; also fig. something, personified as female, 
that pays or remunerates a person. 

31583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue fin., The Labour is 
light, where Loue is the Paiemistres. +590 Greene Never 
too late (1600) 115 Thow shalt finde..folly the paymistris 
that rewards all amorous trauels. 3651 Aelat. Poysoning 
Sir T. Overbury 20 He charged..Mrs. Turner to be. the 
pay-mistresse_of the Poysoners rewards. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
6 Mar, 329/1 Hissing the Attorney-General’s Sovereign and 
paymistress, 

Payn, -e, obs. ff. Parn, Pang; var. PAYEN Oés. 

Payncet, obs. form of Paint v, 

+ Paynen, obs. variant of PaYEN, PayniM. 

13.. Cursor AT. 7440 (Gott.) Pair feloun fas, pat were 
painens [v. x7. pacns, payens, paynymes). ¢ 1390 (see PAvEN 
A. quot. 1297), 

Payngnier, obs. form of Pannrer, 

Paynim (pé'nim), sé. (@.) arch. Forms: 3-6 
painime, 3-7 pay-; 4 peynim, -yma, 4-5 pay- 
nyme, (-en, -yn, painen), 4-7 paynym, 4-8 
painim, 5 paynem(a, -eyme, painem, -ym, 5-6 
panym, 6 -im, 6-7 -yma; 3- paynim, [ME.a. 
OF. paienime, pain-, paenimme, from earlicr 
paten-, paenisme:—late L. paganism-us (Augustine), 
‘the religions system of the pagans, heathenism’, 
later ‘the lands or countries in which this prevailed, 
heathen lands’: see PaYEN, PAGAN, and -18¥.] 

+1. Pagan or non-Christian lands collectively ; 
pagandom, heathendom, (és. 

¢12500. Kent. Serim.in O. E. Mise, 28 Uhesu crist..anured 
of bo prie kinges of painime. 13.. Coer de L. 612 They 
were redy for to wende,..As palmers were in Paynym. 
1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1. i, (Skeat) |. 49 These thinges 
were figured. .by the sterre to painims kinges, 14.. Suv 
Beues 3887 (MS. M) In payneme ne in Surry, I-wys, Ys 
none the lyke of lose ne of price. 

2. A pagan, a heathen; a non-Christian; esp. 
a Mohammedan, a Saracen. arch. and poelic. 

31382 Wvetir Afats, v. 48 Whether and payaymmys don 
nat this thing? ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (1839) xxix. 295 Job, that 
was a Paynem. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it xxiv. 225 
They that were paynemys & of euyl byleue, 1g31 ELyor 
Gov. 111. iii, Apollo, whome the paynimes hanaured for god of 
wisedome. 1637 R. Humpuaey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., The 
Goths..hurnt as many books of the ancient Paynimsas they 
could find. 1713 TiexeLt Prospect of Peace Poems (1790) 
159 Where .. one champion’s arms..Slay paynims vile, that 
force the fair, 1848 Lytron Harold vu. iii, The godless 
paynims{ muttered the Norman. 

B. adj. (orig. attrib. use of A.) Of pagans; 
pagan, heathen; non-Christian; chiefly = Moham- 
medan or Saracen. In modem writers oe/. or Hist. 

e 1320 Sir Benes 496 (MS. A) 3if 3¢ seb schipes of painim 
londe. ¢1380 Wyctir Ser, Sel. Wks. 1, 28 To dwelle 
amonge Sarazynes or obir paynym sectis. 1475 BA. Noblesse 
(Roxb.) 75 Pompeus .. that was sa chevalrous a Eee 
knighte amongis the Romains. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s 
fast. L xi, (1634) 34 It is much shame, that the panime 
writers are better expounders of the law of God than the 
Papists are. 1667 Mitton #. Z. 1. 765 Champions bold 
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Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry To mortal eombat, or 
carreer with Lanee. 1742 Youxc Vi. 7%. 1. 615 By Genius 
unawak‘d, Painim or Christian. 1812 Byaon Ch. f/ar. t. 
xxxiv, The Paynim turban and the Christian crest. 1899 
E. J. Charman Drama Two Lives, Snake-Witch qx When 
he returned.. From Paynim lands beyond the sea. 

Hence + Pay'nimhood Oés., the condition of 
being a paynim, paganism (incl. Islamism). Pay-- 
nimry, paynims collectively, pagandom, heathenry. 
+ Pay‘nimy (panemye) Oés., pagandom, 

¢1470 Haaninc Chron. xeu iii, Wher thei thekyng Kynygill 
of *paynymhode [v. x. paienhode], Baptized,and madea Chris. 
ten manne full fyne. 1382 Wyetir A'om. Prol. 300 The vices 
of her *paynymrie rathere myndende. 1483 Cath, Angi, 
266/1 Paynymery,gentilitas, paganismius, 1835 A, FLEMING 
in Harp Renfrewshire Ser. 0. (1873) 184 Paynimry’s bravest 
and best are arrayed. 1886 Fareman Mcthods Hist, Study 
vi, 249 Robert son of Godwine, who cut a path..through 
the ranks of opposing paynimrie. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
xcix. 150 It was anon knowen in the *panemye. 


Paynize (pérnaiz), v. [f. Payue, name of the 
inventor of the process. Cf KYanize.]  frazs, 
To impregnate (wood) with a solntion of calcium 
(or barium) sulphide followed by one of calcium 
sulphate, so as to harden and preserve it. 

1844 Mirror 7 Sept. 158/1 Wooden Rail. 5280 cubic feet, 
zs. per foot..Paynizing..Wedges, labour, and carriage. 
1850 G. Gopwin in Cunningham Handtk. London 240/2 
All the wood employed in the construction is Paynized, 

Paynman, -mayn(e, var. PAIN-DEMAINE Ods. 
Paynt, etc., obs. ff. Paint, ete. Paynye, Pay- 
nym(e, -yn: see Pareny, Paryim. Payor, 
Occas. var. PayER. Payr(e, obs. ff. Pa, Pear. 
Pays, obs. f. PEACE; var. PEr8sE Ods. 

|| Paysage. Ods. exc. as Fr. (pe#za:3). Also 
7-8 paisage, 7 piesage. [F. faysage, f. pays 
country; see -AGE.] a. A representation of rural 
scenery. b. A rural scene, landscape. 

2611 Cotea., Patsage, Paisage, Landskip, Countrey-worke; 
& representation of fields, or of the countrey, in painting, 


&ce. 1683 Gloria & Narcissus 1.248 A delightfull piesage, 
where many flockes of sheep seemingly, pastured hy a 


| goodly river side. 1661 Evetyn Diary 9 Aug, Some incom- 


rable Jafsages done in distemper. 1720 Porr /iiad xvi. 

- 1454 (Observ. Shield Achilles) Between the Siege in the 
fausik pictures and the Battel in the sixth, a piece of Paisage 
is introduced. (1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., The paysage 
was rather like Fontainebleau than the wilds of Callander. 
1883 H. James Portr. Places xviii. 344 A Paysage which is 
two-thirds ocean.] a a 7 

Nence Paysagiat (pél-zadgzist) [F. paysagiste], a 
landscape- painter. 

31816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 78 Few Paysagists of the 
present schoo! handle the brush. .with less quackery. 1886 
dirt Age IV. 42 (Cent.) The lists are now open to some clever 
paysagist to prove that his art is the supreme flower of all. 

Paysan, obs, or alien form of PEASANT. 

Paysand, variant of Peisanr Oés., weighty. 

|| Paysanne (pezza'n). Also 8 paisanne. [F. 
paysanne,fem.of paysan: see PEASANT.) A peasant- 
woman; acountrywoman. (Properly, in reference 
to France, or a French-speaking conntry.) 

1748 Smottetr Rod, Random xiii, The young paysanne 
had no reason to complain of my remembrance. 1991 
Cuaacorre Sanitn Celestina (ed.2) 1. 190 Their ay servant 
isamere West country paisanne, 1816 Byron Let. Wks. 1899 
INT. 352 On the steps of a cottage 1 saw a young nne, 
beantiful_ as Julie herself, 1823 Scotr Quentin D. Introd., 
A lively French Jaysanne, with eyes as black as jet. 

Paysant, -yne, obs. forms of PEASANT. 

Payse, Paysible, obs, ff. PEAcE, PeEaCEABLE. 

Payse, paysse, variant of PEISE Ods. 

Paysen, obs, form of feasen, pl. of PEASE. 


Paytamine (pétamain). Chem. [f. Payla+ 
Aye.) An amorphous alkaloid, obtained from 
Payta-bark,a pale variety of cinchona bark, shipped 
from Payta in Peru. So Paytina (pértain), a 
crystallizable alkaloid obtained with paytamine. 

31875 Warts Dict, Chem. and Suppl. 347 Paytine, C1174 
N?*O...has a hitter taste... From alcohol it erystallises in 
beautifn} colourless rhombie ae 1879 Jéid, 3rd Suppl. 
497 Paytine, Cal129N20.H20... Paytamine is an amor- 
phous alkaloid accompanying paytine. 

Payte, Payten, Paytener, Paytent: sce 
Pate 2, PaATEN, PAUTENER 56.1, PATENT. 

Paytrel, -ell(e, etc., var. PEITREL, PortREL. 


+Payttrure. Oés. Altered form of PEITREL, q.v. 
%3.. Gaw, § Gr. Knt. 168 Pe pendauntes of his payttrure, 
pe proude cropure,..& alle pe metail anamayld was penne, 
Jbid. 601 Pe apparayl of be payttrure, & of pe praude skyrtez. 

Payuese, Payze, obs. var. Pavis, PzisE. ~ 

Pazan, variant of PASAN, the bézoar goat. 

+ Pazar, obs. form of BEzoar [Pers. pad-zakr] 
q.v. & = Bezoar 2. b. = Bezoar 3. (In the 
latter use app. confounded with fazaz, PASAY.) 

1563 Waane tr. Alexts' Secr. 1.7, ‘I'wo graines of Pazar, 
whiche is a stone that commeth out of Portugal, and is 

rene & tawnie. 1613 Puacnas ierinage (1614) 508 

he Bezar-stones are likewise taken out of the maw of 
a Persian or Indian Goat, which the Persians call Pazar. 
3774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist, (1776) WL. 75 The word hezoar is 
supposed to take its name either from the pazan or pazar, 
which is the animal that produces it; ar from a ward in the 
Arabic language, which signifies antidote, or counter-poison, 

Pazaree, variant of PASSAREE, 

Pe, variant of Pur Oés., coarse coal, pea-coat. 


PEA. 


Pea! (pi). [A new singular evolved from the 
carlier sing. and ve pease, by writing this peas and 
treating the final -s as a plural inflexion. For 
earlier history see PEASE. ] 

I. The seed or plant. 

1. The round seed of Pisum sativum (sec 2), 
a well-known article of food. 

Also occasionally applied to the similar seeds of other 
leguminous plants (see 3), esp. when used for food. 

36tr Beaum. & FL. Aing & No K. tt. ii. (1619) 30 Did not 
his Maiestie say, he bad brought vs home Peoss for our 
money?, 1666 Boye Orig. Forms & Qual. vu iii. (1663) 170 
A little vegetable hud..not so hig..as a Pea, 1677 Puor 
Oxfordsh.V.% 85 Much smaller, not exceeding the Rouneival 
pea..in bigness, 1911 Greexwoon Lng. Grav. 49 Some 
words are used in both numbers, as Sheep.. Pease. ‘bai it is 
better to say in the Singular /’ea, in the Pil Peas. 19397 
Batey vol. 11, #eas-cod, the shell or husk of a pea, 1851 
Borsow Lavengyo lviii, To find the pea, which 1 put under 
one of my thimbles, 1866 Treas. Sot. 282 The peculiar 
form of these peas [seeds of the ehick-pea] has given rise 
to the specific name of the plant artetinsm., 


b. Green peas: peas gathered for food while 


still green, soft, and unri 

[¢ 1440-1833: see Pease sh. Bab.) 1789 Bath Frul.8 joe 
Green peas begin now to come to market. 1883 Laay 
Gagcoay in Fortn. Rev. 1 Oct. 575 A liberal dish ofgreen peas, 

e. Proverbial phr. 4s lke as two peas, ete. 

(1580, 1681: see Pease sd, B 2.) 1978 Miss Buangy Evelina 
xxi, As like .. as two peas are to one another. a@ 1845, Baa- 
Ham Jagol, Leg. Ser. in. Bros. Birchington xiii, A Brother, 
As like him in form as one pea's like another. 1864-8 
Baownine Fas. Lee's Wife 1x. ii, We both should be like 
as pea and pea. 1889 Miss Ty1LEa Burica Diamonds xix, 
As like papa as two peas, 

2. The plant Pistex sativum, a hardy climbing 
leguininotts annual, which has long been cultivated 
in many varieties; it has large papilionaceous 
flowers succeeded by long pods each containing 
a row of round seeds (see 1). Usually distinguished 


as pea-plazt. 

1699 Evelyn Acetarta 136 Another Process for the raising 
early Peas and Beans, 1731-3 MILLER Gard. Dict.s.v. Pisum, 
1. Pisum hortense majus..the greater Garden Pea with 
white Flowers and Fruit. 21970 M. Brues or Locan Cuckoo 
v, What time the pea puts on the hloom. 1871 Brackmoae 
Maid of Sker xiii, To go away from my home and garden 
+. with no one to..sow a row of peas. 

b. With defining words distinguishing species 
and varicties. (In quot. a 1812 = SWEET PEA.) 

1707 Mortimer //xs6, 106 The common sort of white Pea 
doth best in a light Land that is somewhat rich. 1931-: 
Mittra Gard, Dict. s.v. Pisunt, The Species are (eee 
..2..llot-spur Pea,..3.. Dwarf Pea...6..Sickle Pea...8.. 
Green Rouncival Pea, 9..Grey Pea...11.. Rose Pea... 
14.. Union Pea, 15.. English Sea Pea, 16.. = 1765 
Afus. Rust. 111. Index, Grey Peas not to be harrowed in 
onachalky soil, @18rz2 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode on Crim. 
Con., The fragrant pea with blooms so thick, That curls her 
tendrils round a ratten stick. 1858 Homans Cyc?. Commnt. 
s. v. Peas, The common garden pea (Pisum: sativum), and 
the common gray or field pea (Prsxo arvense), are the most 

enerally cultivated. 1882 Garden 15 July 38/2 From the 

sle of Wight comes the pretty Blue Pea. 1884 Mitter 
Plant.n., French-Peas, an old name for garden Peas. 

3. Applied with defining words to leguminous 
plants more or less akin to the common pea: as 

Angola Pea= Congo Pea; Beach-pea = Sea-fea; 
Butterfly-pea, (a) Cétoria Mariana af S. America and 
India; (4) Spurred Butterfiy-pea, the genus Centrosema 
(chiefly American), having a short spur on the standard of 
the corolla; Congo Pea, a variety (bicolor) of Cajanus 
tndicus (see Cajan), with yellow flowers marked with crimson; 
Desert-pea, Clianthus Dampiert, a native of the desert 
parts of Rsealia, with bright scarlet flowers (Miller Pant- 
w. 1884); Earth-pea, Lathyrus amphicarpus of Sie 
which bears its pods under ground (7reas. Bot. 1866); 
Earth-nut Pea, Lathyrus macrorhizus (J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. (1968) App. 322); Egyptian Pea, the Cicx-rea, Cicer 
ariclinum ; Pyeriastine Pea (see Evertastinc A. 4b), 
Lathyrus latifolius, a variety of ZL. syévestris, cultivated 
for the beauty of its variously-colaured flowers; also 
extended to other species resembling this; Flat Pea, the 
Australian genus Piatylobrum:, from its flat pods {7reas. 
Bot); Hoary Pea, the genus Tephrosia, which has leaves 
covered with a grey down (Miller 1884); Meadow- ea, 
the Meadow Vetchling, Lathyrus pratensis hid.) ; Milk- 
pea, the N. American genus Galactia (Treas. Bot.); No- 
eye Pea, avariety (Zavus) of Cazanus indicus (see CAJAN), 
with pure yellow flowers ; Painted Lady Pea (see Paiste 

; Poison-pea = Swainson Peas Sea-pea, Sea-side 
ea, Lathyrus maritimus (Pisum maritinum), % Sea- 
coast species rare in England; Sensitive Pea, Cassia 
nictitans of N. America, with sensitive leaves; also G 
Chamecrista, partridge-pea (PARTRIDGE 5¢); Swainson 
Pea, the Australian geaus Svainsona (Miller 1884); Sweet- 
scented Pea =Swrer rea; Tangier Pea, Lathyrus 
fingitanus; Tuberous(-rooted) Pea =Heatu-rea Miller 
1884); Winged Pea, the genus 7efragouolobus, having 
quadrangular winged pods; Wood-pea, (a) Lathyrus 
sylvestris, a British wild plant, the ariginal of the Kver- 
lasting pea; (6) = Heatu-rza. See also Cuici, CiteK-PEA, 
Cuicktnc !, Cow-fea, Groay-pea, Heaat-pca, HEATH-PEA, 
Mavse-fea, Paatripce-pea, Piceon-fea, SWEET PEA. " 

1983 Justamonn tr. Raynal's Hist. indies V. 319 Ths 
shruh is called the *Angola pea. 1866 Treas. Boi. yoo The 
*Butterfly Pea, Clditoria) Afariana,..is & slender twining 
plant with .. flowers of a light blue colour. fbid. 1 
Clayanus) indicus, .is now naturalised and cultivated in the 
West Indies, [ete.]... The variety dicofor .. is called ibe 
*Cango pea in Jamaica, The variety favus .. ts | ¢ 
the No-eye pea. /éid. 282 Clicer] arietinum is the Chick: 
pea, or *Egyptian Pea af the English. 1897 Ca 
Herbal 1054 ihe first is ealled Lathyrus,..in Englis! 


PEA. 


*Pease enerlasting, great wilde Tare, nnd Cichling. 17 
Everlasting pease [see Evertastinc A. 4b]. 31741 Conti. 


Fam.Piece 1. iii, 379 Tangier Pea, Vverlasting Pea, and 


sweet-scented Pea, 1866 *No-cye Pea [see Congo Pea}. 1633 
Jounson Gerarde's Herbal Table Eng. Nanies, Norfolke 
*sea Pease. 1731-3 Miter Gard, Dict. s.v. Pisum, English 
Sea Per..is found wild upon the Shoar in Sussex, and 
several other Counties, 183a Veg. Sudst. Food 180 The 
Sea-l’ea is n native of this country... During a famine in 
.» 1555, the mpplication of the seeds..as an rrticle of food 
was eoieasivels «practised. 1731 Mutter Gard. Dict, 
Lathyrus distoplatyphyllos .. commonly criled "Sweet- 
scented Pens, 174: Compl. Fam.-Piece w iii. 36a Wtrrdy 
aunual Flowers, as..*Tangier Peas, sweet-scented Peas, 
3785 Martyn Nousscan's Bot. xxv. (1794) 357 Tangier Pea, 
nnother of the biflorus section. 1753 Cuamuurs Cyed. Supp. 
App. s.v., “Winged-l’ea, a name by which some call the 
Lotus. 1866 Y'veas. Bot. 1135 Telragonolobus) edulis or 
purpurens, the Winged Pea, a native of Sicily. 1633 Jony- 
80n Gerarde’s Herbal 1237 Astragalus syluaticus,* Wood 
Pease, or Heath Pease. 1711 Petiver in Parl. Trans, 
XXVI1_ 386 Its Flowers and Pods resemble our Wood-Pea. 
1863 Miss Pratr Flower. Pi. 11. 129 Vicia Orobus... This 
Wood.-vetch or Wood-pea. 
IL. Something small and round like the seed. 

4, The eggs, roe, or spawn of certain fishes. 

3758 Descr, Thames 17a The Female [Salmon] discharges 
her Pea or Spawne. 1973 PAIL Trans. LXLV. 120 A roe, 
which is here called a pea. 180a Sampson Statist. Surv, 
Londonderry 330 ‘Vhe ova, or pea [of salmon], continne in 
the sand oc gravel for three months, 


5. Applied toasmall point of flame. Cf. Peak sb,4 


1890 Barinc-Govto 1 eh eae 43 There was gas in 
the room, turned down toa pea when not required for light. 


6. See IssuE-fea, ORANGE-fea. 

IIL. 7. attrib, and Coms., ns pea-bloom (also 
aftrib. in reference to form or colour), -dlosson, 
crop, flour, -hull (Hout sb.1 1), -picker, picking, 
-plant,-pudding, -rick, -root; so pea-like, picking, 
-sieed adjs.; pea-bean (see BEAN 3); pea-beetle 
=pea-bug; pea-blower =/ca-shooler ; pea-bone, 
the pisiform hone of the wrist, resembling a pea 
in shape and size; pea-bough, the same as 
fea-stick; pea-bug, a small coleopterous insect 
spied pist), a native of North America, now 
ound also ia Southern Enrope and Britsia, which 
infests peas, to which its larva Is very destruetive ; 
also called pea-beetle, -chafer, -weevil; pea-buah, 
an Australian heath-like leguminous shrub, Bur- 
tonia scabra, with purple papilionaccous flowers ; 
pea-chafer = pea-bug; pea-coal (U/.S.), coal in 
yerysmall pieces like peas (Raymond Afintng Gloss. 
1881); pea-eod = PEAsEcop (06s. exc. dial.) ; pen- 
comb, a triple comb occnrring in some varieties 
of the domestie fow! (from ita fancied resemblance 
to a pea-blossom); pea-orab, a small crab of 
the genns Pxnotheres, commensally inhabiting 
the shell of a bivalve mollusc, as a mussel or 
oyster; pen-dove, a species of pigeon, Zenatda 
amabilis, found la W. Indies and Florida; pea- 
dropper, a contrivance for sowing peaa singly 
(Knight Dret, Mech. 1875) ; pea-finoh, local (mid- 
Jand) name of the chaffinch; pea-flour, flour made 
of pens, pense-meal; pea-green a. and 54., (of) 
a colour Jike that of fresh green peas, a nearly 
ptire but not deep green; pea-grit (see quots.); 
pea-gun = fea-shoofer; pea-hook, a hook for 
Teaping peas; pea-maggot, a caterpillar which 
infests peas, the larva of the pea-moth (Ogilvie 
1882); pea-make (dia/.) = pease-make (see PEASE 
56.5); pea-meal = fease-mea/ (ibid.); pea-measle, 
a ‘measle' or hydatid which infests the rabbit and 
other animals, being the larva of the tapeworm of 
the dog; pea-moth, a small moth (Zortrix pist) 
which lays its eggs on pea-pods; pea-ore (see 
quot.); pea-rake (see quot.); pea-rifle, a rifle 
with a thick barrel and a small round bullet like 
f pea; pea-rise, a bmnch of the pea-plant, esp. 
as a heraldic bearing; pea-shell=PEA-rop; pea- 
aheller, (z) one who ‘shells’ peas, i.e. takes them 
out of the pods; (4) an instrument for shelling 
peas; pea-shod a., having peas in the shoes, as 
a pilgrim doing penance; pea-shooter, (a) a toy 
weapon, conslsting of a long tube from which peas 
are shot hy the force of the breath; (6) a person 
who shoots with this; so pea-shooting (whence 
pea-shoot v.); pea-apawn=sense 4; pea-stake, 
pea-stick, a stake or stick upon which a garden 
pea-plant is trained; pea-straw, the stalks and 
leaves of the pea-plant, used as fodder; pea- 
atubble, the stubble of pea-plants left standing 
nfter gathcring the crop; pea-urchin, a very 
small species of sea-urchin of ronnded form, Zchi- 
nocyamus pusilius; pea-weevil = pea-bug. See 
also PRABEAaRY, PFA-FLOWER, PEANUT, PEA-POD, 
Pea-soupP, PEastoxe, PEA-TREE, PEA-VINE. 

3815 Kinay & Sr. Entomol, ii. (1818) I. 3a A cargo, or even 
& sample, of peas from North America might present us 


with that ravager of agg *pea-beetle (Bruchus Pst, L.). 


1675: see pease-bloom, Prast sb. 5.) 3 Mitts Pract. 
flush. WY, 238 The flowers ,.are of go am bite or 
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butterfly, kind. 1766 W. Gornox Gen. Counting-ho. 32%, 
2 piece peabloom [cloth). I1s90: see pease-blossom, Pzast 
$6.5.) 2 A cole. Nat. Hist. 1.79 The delightful fra. 
grance of their sinell, somewhat Leetinbling the *pea-blossom. 
18ax W. Irvine in Life & Lett, (1864) It. 59 The three eldest 
hoys kept the house in misery for two or three days by 
“peasblowers, 1885 Sf. James's Gaz. 2 Jan, 6/: ‘ Branchy’ 
a ..are sorted into ‘ *pea-boughs * end fagot-wood. 1843 
T.W. Harris Insects Injur, Veget. (1862) 6a This little 
insect... the Bruckus Pisi of Linnzns.., the.. pea-weevil,.. 
is better known in America by the incorrect name of *pea- 
bug. 1895 JVestne. Gaz.1t May 3/1 Another horror has super- 
vened in the shape of a pea bug.. which attacks market gar- 


dens. 1884 Mitzea Plant-n.,*Pea-bush, Burton's, Surtonta | 


seabra, 1B8a Octuvie s.v., Pea-deetle...Called also Pea-bug, 
*Pea-chafer, and Pea-wecvil. ame H. Broour Contending 
Bros. u. i, A mere niggardly g for nothing, with a heart 
as squeer'd and narrow as a young “pe: 1819 ScoTT 
Ivanhoe xix, They are as like thine own, as one green . 
cod is to another. 1872-4 L. Wricut Ak, Poultry 24 Pris 
triple or *pea-comb has been found..on the pure Malay 
breed, /érd. 249 The comb—known as a pea-comb—is.. 
described as Raging three small combs joined into one, 
the centre one being higher than the two outside, 3836 
Tuompson in Enéom, AYag. 111. 85 (itd) The Metamor- 
phoses and Natural History of the Pinotheres, or *Pea- 
Crabs. 1805 R. W. Dickson /ract, Agric. 11. 583 *Pea crops. 
1844 H. Steruens Sk. of Farm II. 371 The produce of the 
pea-crop is either in zbundance or a complete failure. 1847 
Gossg Birds Jamaica 308 The *Pea-dove is frequently seen 
in the middle of dusty high-roads. 1860 — Romance Nat. 
flist..17 The peadove from the neighbouring woods com- 
menced her fivefold coo. 1766 J. W. Bauer in Comp, 
Farmer sv. Turutf, (The bullock] took kindly to the 
turnips ; and on the sixteenth I began to give him, with his 
lurnips, "pea-flower [= pea-flour]. 1752 Foote Yaste un. 
Wks. 1799 I. 22 Japan of the *pea-green kind. 1861 L. L. 
Noste /cedergs % All the adjacent deep is 2 luminous pea- 
green. 1859-6 ack Handbk. Geol. Terms, *Pea-grit, a 
coarse pisolitic limestone ..composed alivoactellonaty boas 
wy. Phillips Alan, Geol. & 48 The Pea-grit at the base 
of the inferior Oolite in which the grains are as large as 
as. 31823 Scott Let. to Terry 14 Feb. in Lockhart, The 
pea gun principle. 187a Routledye's Ev. Boy's Ann. July 
454/2,1 gave my pea-gun. (2674-3769: see fease-hook, PEASE 
56.5.) 1833 !Vauldby Farm Rep. 110 in Libr. Uses. Knowl., 
Ffugd. UT, They rre cut down either with the scythe, or 
the *pea-hook. [1377-1664: see pease-hul/, Pease sd. 5.] 
31717 Ramsay Elegy on Lucky Wood v, Poor facers now 
may chew “pea-hools, Since Lucky's dead. 1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss., Pea-hudls, the shells of green peas. [1629- 
3745: see fease-like, Pease sé. §.] 3774 Gotpsm. Mat, 
Hist. V1. 163 The chrystaline humour in fishes .., being 
that little hard *pea-like substance which is fonnd in their 
eyes after boiling. 1866 Yreas. Bot. 248 Centrosema, 
.. The jarge and elegant pea-like flowers. 1834 New 
Monthly Alag. X11, 421 The poachers had armed them. 
selves with *peamakes (a long staff with 2 curved knife at 
the end, with which peas are cut). [1820-: see fease-meal, 
Pease sd, 5.) 1830 Kyle Farn Red. 45 in Libr. Usef, 
Knowl, Husd. U1, Chaff or cut hay..enriched with a few 
potatoes, or a little *pea-meal. 3879 J. Wricutson in 
Cassell: Techn. Edue. \V. 352/2 The sides and hams are 
powdered over with pea-meal, and are then hung in the 
smoke. 3840 W. Humate Dict. Geol., ete..*Pea ore..is the 
pisiform iron-stone of Kirwan. 1889 Jad/ Afa/? G. 17 Aug. 
3/1, 1 came across el of *pea-pickers. 1898 J. Arcn 
Story of /.ife x. ago *Peapicking gangs were generally very 
large. 1 Daily Chron. 7 Aug. 7/7 Instances in whic 
childreo had started to work pea picking as Sra as two 
o'clock in the morning, and then had put in a full day at 
school, [1758-: see pease-puaiding, Pease sb. 5.) 1844 H. 
Sternens Bk. of Farm UU. 239 An excellent LA pickled 
pork, served wit _peapadding. 1895 Knicut Dict. Afech., 
*Pea-rake, a rake adapted for gathering the field pea 
[asgo: see fease-rick, Pease 16, 5.) 1766 yi, W. Baxea in 
Compl. Farmer s.v. Turnep, 1 gave my sheep access to 
some *pen-ricks, 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib, U1. xi. at 
®* Pea rifles for rabbit and sea-fowl shooting. 1780 Eomonp- 
son Her. Il. Gloss., *Pea-rise, a name given by Heralds to 
a Peastalk leaved and blossomed. 1785 Jounson, Peascod, 
* Peashell, the husk that contains peas. 1875 Kxicut Diet. 
Mech., *Pea-sheller, an implement for taking garden pease 
from their s. 31899 Westm. Gas. 31 May 3/2 The pea- 
shellers look as if they have been at work for hours. 1g02 
Ibid. 29 Sept. 3/1 At the Exhibition was a pea-sheller which 
will shell fourteen tons in len hours, 3882 Soruza E, De 
Morcan Men. A. de M.8 The two pilgrims who went *pea- 
shod to Loretto. 186s Kinostey Navenshoe xxxvi, Dick 
Ferrers..carried a peashooter, and “pea-shot the noses of 
the leading horses of a dragful of Plungers, which followed 
them. 1899 A, Luarock in Datly News a June 8/4 It 
was a favourite pastime,..for the boys, whenever the room 
was a bit dark, ne at his bald, shining head. 
1857 Hucuss Tom Brown 1. iv, With nee Pas cote 
and long whips. 1883 ‘Axnte Tuomas" Afoa. Howse 
100, I.. me the object of the attentions of a party of 
Iponk paces fresh from the excitement of a‘ wake’. 
1873 W. Corv Lett. & Jrads. (1 " 33a Two girls within 
*pea-shooting..distance. 1899 Al/onéf's Syst. Med. VIN. 
773 *Pea-sired, smooth, white bald spots. 1840 Cotfager’s 
Man. 41 in Libr. Usef. Kuowl., usb, 111, Onions pro- 
tected .. by “pea-stakes or bushes, from being injur by 
frosty winds in the spring. Detamea Kitchen Gard. 
(1861) 370 Secore a supply of *pea-sticks for early spring. 
lergas-; see fease-straw, Puase sb. 5.) 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agrit. Devon (1813) 184 The small “pea-straw or hauim, 
is commonly used as rackemeat for borses. 1886 C. Scotr 
Sheep-Farming 171 Give them ...as much clover and green, 
sae straw as they will eat np. [r5a3: see A057 in Limes 
case sb, 5.) 1807 Vancouver AgH mer then they should 
The *pea-stubbles are dressed,g, 76 She shall give Seconity 
of lime per acre, and soWfions. 1974 Gotpsm. Nal, Hist. 
Proc, Berw, Nat. Cis is one of these innocent and peace- 
3862 AxsteD CheScem made to embellish the forest. 1815 
is particularly 4¢¢. Caudnl (1842) 173 The inhabitants are 
pea-brel, ,. .simple, peaceable, and inoffensive. 4 
weevil): Not talkative, taciturn; not noisy, violent, 
Festless ; calm; quiet in behaviour. Ods. 
I '§477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 74 Our lorde accepteth 


” 


PEACE. 


dedaced from the componnds: see Pra-citce, 
Peacock, PEAFowL, PEatizn ] A peafowl, 
arooo Phanix y1a Se fugel is on hiwe..onlicost pean, 
3658 tr. Porta's Nat, Mogic 1. xiv. 46 ‘The Indian-hen, 
being mixt of a Cock and a Pea, though the shape be liker 


toa Pea than a Cock. 
Pea? (pi). Also pee. [Said to be shortened 
from peak: cf, PEAK 36.2 4¢.] The peak or bill 


of the fluke of an anchoz. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 1 The bill or peak. (Note, Seam 
by custom drop the vad peak end fiuke, which they ne 
nounce fea and fue.) ¢3B60 11. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
53 The parts of an anchor. The ring or shackle, the shank, 
crown, arms, palm, pee or bill, and stock. 1885 /imes 
3 Dec. 3/4 The pea of the fluke had penetrated. 

Pea‘. Jocal. [prob. shortened from pease, pei's, 
Peise, weight, mistaken for a plazal: cf. history 
of Pzeal.] The slldiag weight ased on a steclyard, 
safety-valve, etc. 

1761 N. Jersey Archives XX. 529 To be sold..a large 
lg Ss eS refuse cast lron,.. Sash-weights, Stove-plates, 

teelyard- &e, 1838 Hottowav Dict, Provincialises, 
Pea... The weight which is used in weighing anything with 
the steel-yards. Hants, 1847-78 in Hatciwett, 1874 1: 
Ricuaros feck. Humour 43 The boilers..had a single 
safety-valve..with a large rectangular block of cast iron as 
a weight, or ‘pea’, as it was termed. 

+ Pea (pi), int. 206s. An exclamation of con- 
tempt; = pooh! 

1608 Mippteton Mad World 1 it Bij bh, Oh fic, fie, wife ! 
Pea, pea, pea, pea, how haue you lost your tine? 

Peaberry (piberi). (f Peat + Berry 54.1] 
Name for the single ronnd seed of the coffee-plant, 
occarring towards the end of the hranches, through 
abortion of one of the usual two seeds in the fruit. 

The peaberries have 2 higher commercial value, and are 
sifted out from the ordinary beans. 

3879 Spon Lueycl, cirts, Alanuf, etc. 1, 691 The ‘beans’, 
usually a pair of evalEei cones seeds, though sometimes 
there ts but one seed, called, from its shape, ‘ peaberry *. 
1893 Ste G. Watts Dict. Econ. Prod. Lladia s.v., There are 
three commercial types as to form: Mocha, sinal! round 
peaberry ; Bourbon, pointed and medium-sized; and Marti- 
nique, large and flattened. 

Pea-bird, pee-bird. A local name for the 
Wryneck, from its nole. 

2838 Mary Howrtt Birds & Flowers, Cuckooi,* Pee! pee! 
pee!’ says the merry Pee-bird. 1885 Swainson /’rot, 
Names Brit, Birds 103 Wryveck (Zynx torguilla)..Pea 
bird. From its sharp utterance of the word ‘ pea-pea « 

Peable, obs. form of PEBBLE. 

Peace (pis), 54. Forms: 2-4 pais, 2-6 pea, 
(3-5 pays, peys, 3-6 peis, 4 payes, 4 § payze, 
pese, pees, Sc. and sorth, pesa), 4 6 pece, (5 
peese), 5-6 peas, pease, (pease, Sr. peice, 5-7 
peax, 6 Sc. pelas, pace), 6- peace. [Early ME. 
pais, a. OF, pats (1ith c in Littré), mod.F. pazx 
(= Pr. pats, Sp., Pg. paz, It. pace) :—L. pac-em 
(nom. fax) peace. The vowel has passed through a7, 
et, é, to ea (meaning saccessively ai, -€, 2,7), final -ce 
represents earlier final -s as in advice, mice, etc.) 

I. 1. Freedom from, or cessation of, war or 
hostilities; that condition of a nation or community 
in which it is not at war with another. 

3297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1322 Pe rinse. .nis to preisi no3t 

tin time of worre as a lomb is bope mek and milde And 
in time of pes as leon bobe crnel and wilde. 1375 Bassoun 
Bruce. 80 At that tyme bh car and rest Betwyx Scotland 
and Ingland. s Caxton Fables of AEsop u. viii, After 
grete werre cometh good pees. ¢1489 — Slanchardyn i, 
11 The Right happy wele of peas flowrid..in alle Cristen 
realmes. 1535 Coveroace Ecclus. alvii. 16 Because of 
his ce he was beloved. 1x Sunaks, Rick. 1£1, 1. 4 34 
In this weake piping time of Peace. 1652 Mitton Sonn. 
Cromwell, Vet much remaines ‘To conquer still; peace hath 
her victories No less renownd then warr. x 8 Gray A dliance 
Edue. & Govt. 4x Fix and improve the polish'd Arts of Peace. 
180g, Mrgq. Wetrestey in Owen Desf. (1877) 443 Peace is 
the fairest fruit of victory. 1874 Gaeen Short Hist. ia. 
$10. 713 In vain..Walpole battled .. against the cry for 
woe stood aloae in his desire for peace. 
b. (With article.) A ratification o7 treaty of 
ace between two powers previously at war, 
(+ Also, formerly, a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties, a truce.) In //ist. often defined by of with 
the name of the place at which it was ratified. 
e1400 Land Troy Bk. 17536 He..bad hem mak Be-twene 
hem of Grece—iff thei moste—A fynal pes, what-so it coste. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 10133 When paste was the pes,..stuernly 
pai foghtyn, ¢3470 Henry Wallace ut, 333 With thair 
consent Wallace this pece has ney x moneth war 
ayne. 1660 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 344d, ‘Thambassa- 
jours of England and Fraunce. at the last conclude a peace, 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. aiil sae would oot... 


break the peace, which his. sncestors made with the 
Christians of Malaga. 2738 Swirt Jrvd. to Stella 10 Mar. 


They, a of words, .. Divert will be signed next week. 1803 
Kod pat thelpalceably-dis ane and approvers of a 
Peace-breaker (1"': Dysa Mod. Europe xi, The 


t. 
+ Breaker! 2.] Ob; of (the peace of any one, 
pence ; one who ca 


: or relation of peace, con- 
commits a breach of thin. es9. peaceful recogni- 
order and security. claims, and acceptance of 

1552 Latimer Serm., Afat. 


bee peacebreakers, and not {°° lord. Oés. 
Councit Scot, U1. 38 The 
1642 J. Suvi Sarah & H 
makers blessed? Then, ¢ 


PEACE. 


kingis pess he brocht The forest of seleryk all hale. did. 
1x. 540 Sum of the men of the Cuntre Com till his pess, and 
maid him ath. ¢xrgas Lug. Cong. rel. 86 Aftyr al be tra- 
wayl bat pe kynge hadde,..come pe sonnes to be fadyres 

es, & maden asseth, falsly. /d«. 92 Obren, the kynge of 
Thomon, ayeyne hys trouth & ayeyn the kynges pees, began 
to withdrawen hym from the kynge. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb) 3219, I beseche you gfrajunt nov yonre pees Vato 
oure felow (Generides}). 1533 Lo. Berners Frofss. 1. clxxx. 
215 The provost of the marchantes of Parys hadde gette 
hym his peace of the duke, 1570 Satir, Poets Refornt, x xiit. 
28 Thow knawis thy self gif he was diligent To get th 
peax, and slaik the of that weir. 1570-6 LamaanpE Peramo, 
Kent (1826) 183 The Bishops and Nohle men (for verie feare) 
became petitioners to the King for his peace, and in the 
ende procured it, ‘ 

2. Freedom from civil commotion and disorder ; 


public order and security. (See also 9.) ; 

1154 O, E. Chron. an. 113g Durste nan man mis don wid 
oder on his time. Paishe makede men & der. /éfd. an. 1140, 
& hit ward sone snythe god pais. ¢1a7g Lay. 2520 Al 
Brntaine 3eo wiste.. a pipe and paise [¢ 1205 in fride]. 13.. 
Solon, Coronat, 54 in Adam Davy, etc. (1878) 98 Good pais 
pere was in hil londe, ber while he kyng was. 142za_Hodds 
of Parit, WV.176/ Execution of lawe, and kepyng of Pees, 
stant miche in Justice of Pees, @1533 Lo. Berners ffxon 
Ixvi, 228, I haue .. maynteyned the countre in peace & rest 
and good instyce. 3670 CLarenoon £ss. Tracts (1727) 209 
Peace is that harmony in the state, that health is in the 
body. 1794 tr. Brissot's' To his Constit.’ Pref. 24 Roland 
and the breestine .. ¢ndeavonring to preserve peace. 1861 
M, Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 47 (In the Steelyard] Peace and 
order were maintained by police regulations of German 
minnteness and strictness 

3. Freedom from disturbance or perturbation (esp. 
as a condition in which an individual person is); 
quiet, tranquillity, undisturbed state. Also empha- 
sized as peace and guiet(ness). Bill of peace: see 
quot. 1848, 

aig Aner. R. 22 Sigged..be ober vine [psalmes] uor pe 

eis of holi churche. ¢1290 5. Exe ae 1. av7e Seint 

nnston cam hom a-3en:..And hadde his Abbey al in pays. 
1382 Wretr Luke xi, 2x Whanne a strong armed man 
kepith his hows, alle thingis that he weldith ben in pees. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Hug. clxxiii. 156 The ponre comons 
were in pees and in rest. 158: LAMBARDE £frez. 1. ii, Some- 
times. .the worde J’cace is taken for ’rotection, or defences 
as where M. Bracton calleth the Writtes of Protection, 
Brenia de pace. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 127 The 
king..commanded that Sherborn shold hold his land in 

eace. 1958 Grav Child 6 Let him sleep in peace. 1848 
Wiarton Law Lex., Peace, dit! of, a bill brought by a 
person to establish and perpetuate a right which he claims, 
and which from its nature may be controverted by different 
persons at different times, and by different actions... The 
obvious design of such a bill is to secure repose from per- 
petal litigation. 1859 Mars. Cariyix Leff. 111.6, 1 shall 

reakfast here in peace, and quietness, 1864 Tennyson £n. 
Ard. 147 And pass bis days in peace among his own. 

b. In and atter Biblical use, in various expres- 
sions of well-wishing or salutation. 

Following L, sav and Gr. eipyun, ‘pence ’ often represents 
Heb, aby shalom, properly = safety, welfare, prosperity. 

@1300 Cursor JS, 17648 (Cott) loseph sli greting bam gaf, 
‘Godds peis mot yee all haf’, 1 Lbid, 5333 (Gote.) bas 
lacob his tale bigan, Pes haue Pharao be king. c13a5 
Afetr. Hon. 19 Ga, he said, womman in pes. 1382 WyceLie 
Luke x. 5 In to what enere hons ge schulen entre, first seye 
3e, Pees to this hous. 1§26 Tinpare Fokn xx. 19 Cam lesus 
and stode in the myddes, and sayd to them: peace be with 
you [Wycttr Pees to 3ous 1539, 1611 pence vnto you). 
1593 Suaks, 2 Hen. VJ, it. i, 26 Pence to his soule, if 
Gols good pleasure be. 1611 Brace 1 Chron. xii. 18 Peace, 
peace: be unto thee, and peace be to thine helpers. 1791 
Mas. Raocuree Rom. Forest vii, Farewell! and peace 
attend you, 1816 Scorr Axéiy. xxiii, Ah! rare Ben Jonson]! 
long peace to thy ashes! 1847 Texnyson Princ. 1. 118 
Peace he with her, She is dead, 

4. Freedom from quarrels or dissension between 
individuals ; a state of friendliness; concord, amity. 
(See also 10a, 14.) 

Kiss of peace: a kiss given in sign of friendliness; spec. 
a kiss of greeting given in token of Christian love (see Pax) 
at religions services in early times; now, in the Western 
Ch., nsually only dnring High Mass. 

a1az5 Fuliana 4 Ha..custe ham a cos of pes. c 1280 
Gen. & Ex, 8 To alle cristenei men beren pais and lune hi- 
twene, 1382 Wvcur 4p. iv. 3 Bisy for to kepe vnite of 
spirit in the bond of pees. ¢1440 Generydes 3416 The pese 
shall sone be twix vs twoo. 1534 Cromwett in Merriman 
Life & Lett, (x902) 1. 396 All malice and evill will being... 
expulsed.., good amyte peax & qnyetnes may take place. 
a1648 Lo, Heasert fen, VII (1683) 611 But that this 

uestion.. might well be omitted for Peace sake. 17: 

OLERIDGE Domestic Peace, Tell me, on what holy ce 
May Domestic Peace be found, Halcyon daughter of the 
skies, 1852(Kiss sé. 1} 1865 Dickens Afud. Fr. 1. iii, We 
should have no peace in our place if that gat touched upon. 

tb. ¢ransf. An author or maintainer of concord. 

1382 Wyciir Zfh. it, 14 Ile is onre pees, that made both 
oon, c1q4ta Hoccteve De Kegs, Princ. 5386 Crist buns seid 
hir vnto, Iam pees verray. 1303 Donsar Thistle & Rose 
181 Our princes [i.e. princess} of honour,..Our peax, aur 
play, onr plane felicite. 1560 Brace (Genev.) Aficah v. 5 
And he shalbe onr peace. 

c. = Kiss of peace, Pax! 2: see 4 above. 

1565 Jews. Repl, Harding iii. (1611) 114 The Peace giuen 
lo the Bishop, was not a little Table of Siluer or somewhat 
else, as hath beene vsed in the Church of Rome, but a very 
Kisse indeed. 

+d. With the peace of (repr. L. pace): = 
without offence to; begging pardon of. zare—'. 

1669 Feamsteep in Rigand Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) I. 80 
With the peace of that industrious deceased astronomer,.. 
I dare affirm [etc.}. 
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5. Freedom from mental or spiritual disturbance 
or conflict arising from passion, sense of guilt, etc. ; 
calmness ; feace of mind, saul, or conscience. 

e1z00 Vices & Virtues 59 Siec dat tu hane pais azeanes 
gode. 1340 Ayend, 162 Pet non ne may habbe pays of herte 
ne stedeuest inwyt. 1382 Wyeir Ariz. iv. 7 The pees of 
God, that passith al witt, kepe gonre hertis, rgox ATKYNSON 
tr. De Intttatione i. xxxiii, 102 Lete not pi pes be in be 
monpes of men. 1548-9 (Mar.) 2k. Com. Prayer Collect 
axst Sund. Trinity, Graunt..to thy faithfull people pardon 
and peace. 1671 Mitton Samson 1334 Of. Regard thy 
self...Samt. My self? my conscience and internal peace. 
1737 Pore JJor. Epist.u. ii. 65 He stuck to poverty with 

ace of mind. 1851 Roarrtson Sere. Ser. ut. xi, 138 

eace then, is the opposite of passion, and of labonr, toil 
and effort. Peace is that state in which there are no desires 
madly demanding an impossible gratification. 1879 1. 
Taytor Stud. Geru. Lit. 92 Peace of soul comes only 
thruugh Faith and Obedience. ~~ 

6. Absence of nofse, movement, or activity; 
stillness, quiet ; inertness, (See also 12.) 

13.. Coer de L, 1341 Beth in pes, lystenes my tale! 1377 
Lanct. 7. #2, B. xix. 149 The iewes preyed hem pees. 
¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxvii. 273 The See..is never still ne 
in pes. csr Cocke Lorel?s B, 13 They banysshed prayer, 
peas, and sadnes: and toke with them myrthe, sporte, and 
gladnes. 1620 Mrcton Asétrolog. 68 In the peace of mid- 
night. 1780 Suenstone Rus. Elegance 5 Ob! peace to 
yonder clam‘rons horn! 1846 Ruskin AJod, Paint. (181) 
Ii. nn i. vi. § 2 Not like the dead and cold peace of undis- 
turbed stones and solitary mountains. 1850 ‘I'eNNvson /7# 
Afem. xi, Calm and deep peace on this high wold. 

b. e//ipt, as exclamation: see PEACE v. 1. 
7. In generalized sense including several of the 


above. 

¢1380 Wveur Seri. Sel, Wks. I, 32x Per ben two peesis, 
verri pees and fals pees... Verry pees is groundid in God.. 
and to pat pees snep pees wip alle creaturis...And 


pis pees 
| stondip in pacience, and mekenes, and oper cccueet bale 


pees is groundid in reste wip oure enemys, wbhanne we 
assente to hem wibouten azenstonding. 71630 Mitton Ox 
Zime 16 When every thing that is sincerely good.. With 
Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) 1. 194 God is the God of Peace; and the 
greatest Pence, that which passes all Understanding, is 
called the Peace of God. 1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1852) 354 
Peace is the end of all things, tearless Peace. 1857-8 SEARS 
Athan, xvii, 140 Peace is not rest or repose. It is the 
highest. .activity,..the activity of concording elements. 


II, Phrases, 


8. Phrases belonging to 1. a. Peace at any price. 

(1645 Lp. Dicav 27 Ang. in Sé. Pagers, Dom. (1891) 87 
Demnnstrations that they will purchase their own, and.. 
the Kingdom's quiet, at any price to the King, to the Chnrch, 
and to the faithfulest of his party.) 18423 ArNoto Ast. 
Aone (1843) Suppl. 11]. 455 Hannibal. .probably felt. .that, 
hy purchasing peace at any price..his conntrymen might 
again find an opportunity to recover their losses. 1887 G. \V. 
Smatiev Lond, Lett. 1. 133 Palmerston sneered at him [John 
Bright] asa Moc ache SR man. 1894 Lupaock 
Life xi. 165 Though not a ‘peace-at-any-price ' man, 1 am 
not ashamed to say J am a peace-at-almost-any-price man. 
1896 Mest, Gaz, to Jan. 2/2 Men who are neither faddists 
in general nor peace-at-any-pricers in particular. 

. Peace with honour. 

(1607 Snaxs, Cor. 11, ii, 49 That it [your policy) shall hold 
Companionship in Peace With Honour, as in warre. Jérd. 
vy. vi. 79.] 1650 Wetvon Crt. Fas. / 185 (Jas. 1] had rather 
spend 100,000 li. on Embassies to keep or procure peace wit 

ishonor, then 10,000], on_an army that wonld have forced 

eace with honour. 1770 Geo. [11 SA, oper. Parit. 14 Nov., 

he hope of being able to continne to my subjects the 
enjoyment of peace with honour and secunty. 1822 [see 
Honoua sd. rc). 1878 Ly. BEACONSFIELD Speech 16 July, 
Lord Salisbury and myself have bronght yon back 
but a peace I hope with honour, w 
Sovereign and tend to the welfare of the country. 
N. § Q. 7th Ser. IIL. 96/1. 

9. Phrascs belonging to 2. 

a. The king's peace [= OE, cyninges grip): orig. 
The protection secured to certain persons by the 
king, as those employed on his business, travelling 
on the king’s highway, etc.; hence, the general 
peace of the kingdom under the king’s authority. 

[12., Flores Historiarum (Rolls) If. 180 Cepit. unum de 
justiciariis regis..in pace regis per stratam regiam itiner- 
antem. 1aga Britton t i. §4 En dreit des Justices .. de 
terminer apeans et autres trespas fetz enconntre nostre pes. 
1327 Proclam, Edw. If in Walsingham “fist. Angl. 
(Rolls) I. 187 Ne qnis dictam pacem nostram infringere sen 
violare prasumat.) 1428 in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 3 He suld 
bere pe kynge's e to’ John Holgate mersshall. 1433 
Rolls of Parlt. \V. 479/t Any affray in offence of the 
Kynges pees, 1467 Ord. IVorcester in 2a Gtlds 388 That 
no man go armed,,in distorbynge of the kynges pease and 
gall 1485 Act Hen. VI1, 7 § 2 To eny of youre 

‘ounsell or to aay of the Jnstices of youre peax of the 
Countie. 1558 Q. Extz. in Strype Anz. Re (1824) 1. App. i. 
an we straightly charge.,our said subjects ofevery degree, 
to kepe themselves in onr peax. ¢1875 Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 106 At the peax of our soverane Lord. 1607 Cowrtn 
Interpr., Suyle of the Kings peace..is the persiewng a man 
for breach of the K. peace. 1612 Dayies.iVAy Ireland, 
eta ae 85 The Irish, which were not in the King’s peace, 
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PEACE. 


Sir F. Potrock Oxford Lect, 88 By the end of the thirteenth 
century..the king’s peace had fully grown from an occa- 
sional privilege into a common right. i. 

b. The peace = the king’s peace, in its wider 
sense ; the general peace and order of the realm, 


as provided for by law. 

Hence many phrases, as fo keep the peace (see 13), break 
the p., breach of the p., bound or holden to (keep) the peace; 
to swear the peace against (any one), to swear that one is in 
bodily fear from another, so that he may be bound over to 
keep the peace; also, comission of the peace, conservator, 


| constable, justice, officer, sergeant of the peace; precept of 
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1765 Brackstone Comm, 1. ix. 350 The . 


~ 


the peace, sessions af the peace; to be sworn of the peace, 
to be made a justice of the peace or magistrate. 

(1328 Act 2 Edw. I1/, c. 3 Burghaldres, conestables, 
& gardeins de la pees deinz lonr gardes.- 1341 Rol/s 
of Parlt, V1. 1394/1 Felonie ne ‘Trespas fait ‘contre la 
Pees.] 1386 /did. ILL. 225/1 In the same yere, the forsaid 
Nichol’, withonten nede, ayein the pets, made dyverse 
enarmynges. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xxii, [He] Is halden ta 
the pees. 1444 AHodls of Parlt. V. 110/2 Every chief Cone- 
stable of the peas of the seid Shires. 1499 .V. Riding Rec. 
(1894) 180 Ther was a precept of the peax made. 1565-93 

eer Thesaurus s.v. Conventus, Mlinores convenius, 
sessions of the peace. 1575 in W. H. Turner Sedect, Ree. 
Oxford 36x The peace might be broken. 1595 Lacon 
Max. & Uses Cor. Law (1635) 10 At this day, con a 
of the peace are ont of use; and in Jien of them, there are 
ordained justices of peace. 1598 Suaks. A. Wow iii. 
34 Shallow.—I am sworn of the peace. 1643 Prynne Sov, 
Power Parl, us, 21 They may sweare the peace against 
them, 168 Otwav Soldiers Fort. 11.1, l'Il have him bound 
tothe Peace instantly. 1755 Burn Fustice of Peace (1764) 11, 
477 Surety for the peace is the acknowledging a recognizance, 
or bond, to the king, .. for the keeping the peace. 1874 
Stusss Const. [list, \, vii. 180 note, The peace is the rela- 
tion in which all stand whilst and in so far as al) coptinue 
in the nnion and in the right on which the community rests, 
He who acts against this commits a breach of the peace. 

e. In analogous senses: e.g, the peace of any 
territorial lord; God's peace, God's reqnirement of 
peace and good order; the Noman peace (pax 
Romana), the British peace ( pax Britannica), that 
established within the Roman empite or the British 
dominions. Cf. Pax! 1. 

1303 R. Bauxne Hand, Syne 6803 Swych ryche men pat 
are ajens Goddys pes. 1g9x SHans. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. iii. 74 All 
manner of men, assembled here in Armes this day, against 
Gods Peace and the Kings. 1765 Brackstone Cones. 1. 
Introd. iv. r17 Offences were said to be done against his 
peace in whose court they were tried: in a conrt-leet, contra 
pacent domini, 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 6/2 As time pgssed, 
the English peace annoyed them exceedingly. 1900 /did, 
16 July 6/3 In Durham,..it was correct to speak, not of the 
king’s peace, but of the bishop’s peace. F 4 

10, Aé¢ peace. a. In astate of concord or friendli- 
ness; not at strife or at variance; + a¢ (any one’s) 
peace, at peace with him (o4s.). b. In a state of 


quietness, quiet, peaceful. (See AT preg. 20, 21.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 88 Pei obliged pam to gyne, 
Fonrti ponsand ponnd, at his pes to lyne. axqg2g Cursor AM. 
4074 (T'rin.) Fro pis tyme forp..Wip ioseph were bei never 
at pees. 1560 Bucon Comnnon-pl. of Script. Wks. tt. 68 To 
set at peace by hym throngh the blonde of hys crosse both 
thinges in heanen and thinges in earth, 1568 Biste 
(Bishops) ¥0é6 xxii. 21 Reconcile thee ynto God, and be at 

ace. 1601 Suaks. ¥xu/.C, 11. ii.2 Nor Heauen, nor Earth, 

aue beene at peace to night. 164: Hinpe 3%. Brvezn ii. 
173 Being so at peace with , we have peace with our 
selves. 1853 A. J. Mornts Business i. 7 Those whoare never 
at peace but when they are at war. 1860 Waatea Seaboard 
Il. 115 He is at peace with this world and the next! 

+11. On, 0, of peace: in peace, in quiet. Ods, rare. 

9a 1400 Arthur 525 Pe walsch man..clepep vs Sayson, 
And seyp: taw or Peyd, Sayson bronnt [Afarg. Pat ys.. 
Stynkyng Saxone, be on pees). ¢1440 Generydes 3920 In 
his harnes slepyng still opece. one Henav Wallace vut. 
933 3eit still off pees the ost Ingyt all nycht. 

12. Zo hold, (less usnally 4eep) one’s peace: to 
remain quiet or silent; to keep silence, refrain from 


speaking. arch. 

a@13z10in Wright Lyric P. 42 Holdeth nou or pees, 13.- 
Seuyn Sag. (W.)65 When this was said he held his pese. 
1382 Wvewir E.rod. xiv. 14 The Lord shal fit for gow, and 
3e sbnlen hoold jonre pees. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) n. 
Ixv. (1859) 59, I.. held my pees, and wold no more seye. 
¢3489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion vii 157 He had grete 
Inste to speke, for yf he had keped his peas [etc.]. 155% 
Bk, Com, Prayer, Matrinony, Let him now speake, or els 
hereafter for ener holde hys peace. 1672 VILLIERS (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal m, fi. (Arb.) 81 Pr'ythee hold thy 
peace. 1745 G. Wasnixcton Kuades Creility vi, Speak not 
when yon should hold your peace. 1818 Coasetr Pod. Keg. 
XXXII. 346 If we hold onr tongues upon this subject, let 
us, for decency’s sake, keep our peace as to the dependence 
of Canning. 1890 CLark Russete Ocean Tag. xxvi. WL 
16, I held my peace on this new.. craze. 4 

13. To keep the peace (+ keep peace): to refrain, 
or prevent others, from disturbing the public peace 
(see 2, 9); to maintain public order; to prevent, 
or refrain from, strife or commotion, 

1gaa [see sense a]. a 1425 Cursor M. 9689 (Trin) Wher of 
seruep any assise..But for to Mepe es (Cott. to yeme pe 
pes] in londe? 1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 123/a Thei shall well 
and truly kepe the pees witbin the seid Toun. 1368 GxarTON 
Chron, I. 162 Cansed him to be newely, sworne to kepe 
the peace of the lande. 1605 Suaks. Lear 11, ii, 51 Keepe 

ace vpon your liues, he dies that strikes againe. 1654 

uTLER Hud, t. i. 710 To keep the Peace ‘twixt Dog ani 
Bear. 1765 Brackstone Comin. J. xiii. 411 To provide a 
determinate quantity of such arms as were then in nse, m1 
order to keep the peace, 1849 Macautav Afst. Lng. uh be 
294 Dragoons..stationed near Berwick, for the parpoee 
keeping the peace among the mosstroopers of the er, 
ATod. The defendants were bonnd over to keep the peace. 


PEACE. 


14. a. 7o make peace: to bring about a stale of 
peace, in various senses: (a) to effect a reconcilia- 
tion belween persons or parties at variance; to 
conclude peace with a nation at the close of a war; 
(6) to enter inlo friendly relations with a person, 
as by a league of amity, or by submission; (¢) to 
enforce public order ; + (a) to enforce silence. 

oxr1gg [see 2]. ¢1378 Lams, /fom, 141 Sunnedei makede 
ure drihten pes bitweone heouene and corde. 1362 LanGu. 
P. Pl, A. 11, 214 Pe kyng Meedeb his Men, to maken pees 


in londe. ¢1400 Maunnev. (1839) xxii. 234 Thei seyn to 
certeyn Officeres,.. Maketh Pees. And than seyn the 


Officeres, Now Pees! lysteneth | 1 Covervate Yosh. x. 
1 They of Gibeon had made peace with Isracl. 1611 Bierce 


fsa, xxvii, 5 (le shall make peace with me. 1654 Cromwett. 
5; 4 Sept. in Carlyle, Its a Maxim not to despised 
‘Though jee be made, yct it’s interest that keeps peace’. 
1863 [see Make @. 9c]. , 

b. Zo make one’s, or a person’s, peace: to effect 
reconcillation for oneself or for some one else; to 
come, or bring some one, into friendly relations 
(with another). (In quot. ¢ 1400, to admit a person 
to friendly relations wilh oneself.) 

¢1318 Swoaenam (Percy Soc.) 39 Thos 3e mote Make thy 
pes wyth alle thre, Sorwe, schryfte, and edbote. ¢ 1400 
Kom, Rose 2552 This bargeyn ende may never take, But if 
that she thi pees wille make. a@x4g00-so 4 lexander 3779 
Dame Calistride..comes with hire ladis, Mas hire pes with 
oure prince. 21533 Lo. Beanras //uon xxi. 6a By his 
meanes my peace was made with the kynge. 1600 Snaks. 
Twel. Nu. iv. 295, 1 will make your peace with him, if 
Ican. 1642 Futter oly & Prof St Ml. xix. 120 Those 
who have made their peace with God. 186a Trottore 
Oriey F.\v, Mrs. furnival had gone to make her peace in 
Red Lion Square, 

INI. 15. atirzb. and Comé. a, attrib., ns peace 
army, bell, congress, hero, party, principle; t+peace- 
breach, -cry, -day, -haven, -mistress, -pran, -plant, 
-tax,-lime,ete. b. objective and obj, gen., as eace- 
-breathing, -bringing, -giving, -inspiring, -loving, 
sfreaching, -procuring, -restoring adjs.; peace- 
bearer, -bringer, -concluder, -crier, -looker, -lover, 
sprater, -preserver, @. locative, instrumental, etc., 
as peace-abiding, -blessed, -enamoured, -like, -lulled, 
-trained adjs. d. Special Combs.: peace estab- 
lishment, the reduced amount of troops under 
arms and of military supplies maintained in a 
standing army in time of peace; peace-guild 
(His?.), @ guild established for the maintenance of 
peace (= frith-guild: see Friru s6.1 3); peace- 
parted a., that has departed this life in peace; 
peace-pipe, the tobacco-pipe of the N. American 
Indians, used as a token of peace (see CALUMET) ; 
peace-pledge = FRANK-PLEDGE, OE, FRITHBORH; 
peace-warrant, a warrant for arrest, issued by a 


Justice of the Peace; peace-wright, one who | 


arranges a peace. Also PEACE-KEEPER, -MAKER, etc. 
1897 Westm. Gaz. 28 July 3/3 Should not our brave and 
Patient *peace army [the police force] be considered? ¢ 1650 
Rolls of Parlt. 11. 435(2 His ship called the Portpays or 
*Peace Bearer. 1836-48 B.D. Watsn Aristoph., Acharnians 
tv, Nor had this peace-bearer then skipped away. 1758 
N, Fersey Arch. XX. 297 Peace was solemnly ratified by 
alarge *peace belt. 1779 Crark Campaign [llinots (1869) 45. 
€3620 in Farr S. P. Te. 7 315 Your wisdome, bountie, and 
*peace-bless'd raygne. 1610 Hottano Casden's Brit.1. 350 
For Robbery, ae and Foristell, 18a6 A. A. Watts 
Bachelor's Dilemma vii, Pensive and *peace-breathing 
beauty, 1625 K, Lone tr. Barclay's Argents 1. xx. 62 This 
day was not to be hononred as a “peace-bringer. 1677 
Gitrin Demonol. (1867) 466 ‘The comfortable and “peace- 
bringing promises of the gospel. 1643 [Ancize] Lane. Vall, 
Ackor 5 Had not God..moved them to be the Peace- 
keepers, which were not the “peace-concluders. 18a Gaore 
Greece tt. \xxix, X. 360 The *peace-congress at Delphi. 
1860 Loner. Wayside Inn, K. Olaf xxii. vi, Love against 
hatred, “Peace-cry for war-cry! 1 Westm. Gas, 3 June 
11/1 A fall in Kaffirs is the fact which [ell to be recorded in 
the closing hours of *Peace-Day. 1800 Campartt Pleas, 
Flope ii, 11 Triumph not, ye *peace-enamour'd few! 1803 
Edin, Rev. 11. 6 A “peace-establishment of §00,000 men. 
3833 1. Beont Ast, St. Paul u. 126 To receive in all its 
*peace-giving blessedness, the gospel. 1873 E. Baexnan 
Witch of Nenti, etc, 223 Pleasure-bound and *peace-inspiring 
days. 1595 Danie Cro. Wars 1, \xxv, *Peace-lover Wealth, 
hating a troublous State. 1877 Texxvson /arold t ii. 113 
ce-lover is our Harold. xs9x Svivaster Du Bartas 1. 

iv. ams Soveraintess, .. *Peace-loving Queen. 1836 
J. H. Newman in Lyra A post, (1849) 122 Peace-loving man, 
of humble heart and true { 1871 B. Taytoa Faust (1875) 11. 
1. v. 67 *Peace-lulled seas. 1 R, Harvey 72, Pere. (1590) 
6 Our most roiall *Peace-Mistres holds the sterne. 160 
Sitaxs. fZam. v. i, 261 To sing sage Requiem, and such 
Test..As to * “parted Soules. 1880 GLADSTONE Sf. at 
Ediné. 17 Mar., What is called the Manchester School, 
or sometimes the *Peace party. 1779 G. R. Cuark Camm. 
baign in [ttinois (1869) 45, 1 told them 1 would defer 
smokeing the *Peace Pipe until 1 heard that they had 
called in all their Warriors. 1876 Baxcrort //ist. U. S. 1. 
AXXiIL 330 Four old men advance. .bearing the peace-pipe, 
brilliant with many colored plumes, 1605 Syivestra Dx 
Bartas Nt. ut. Law 1314 The *peace-plant Olive. 1857 
OULMIN Satu Purish 123 All were annually thus personally 
bound in * *peacepledge, 1862 Grattan Beaten Paths i. 
306 The *pence-preaching politicians. 1725 *Peace-preservers 
(see PeAcemagen}, 1863 W. Pritcirs Speeches 1 7 What 
are called *Peace principles. 1643 Prynxe Sov. Power 
Part, 1. (ed. 2} Pref. Ai) b, State-securing, *Peace-procuring 
Yerities. 1780 Cowrer Salle-t, 79 To touch the sword with 
conscientious awe,..To sheathe it, in the “peace-restoring 
close, With joy. 1858 J. B, Noaton Tofics-236 They have 
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seen gn income-tax take the successive forms of a *peace-tax, 
a _wartax, and then 4 peace-tax again. 1631 Massincer 
Believe as You List m. ii, You keepe in pay..some *peace- 
trayn’d troopes., 1836 Sunday Times 27 Aug. 3/5 [He] was 
- brought before M. at sq. at the instance of his wife, 
on a “*peace-warrant, 1855 Motrey Dutch Rep, v1. iii. (1866) 
814 The *peace-wrights of Cologne. 

t Peace, a. Obs. rare. (f. Peack sb.] Peaceful, 
quiet, silent, unmentioned, 


¢1440 Generydes 320 But ye must kepe this mater husht | 


Ailde of Bristowe 1 in Hazl. £. 2. 2? 
Y, 111, Y pray yow in this place of your talkyng tbat ye 
Se 

Feace (p/s),v. Forms: 4-5 pees, 5 peass(e, 
5- peace, (6 Sc. pece, peiss), [f.PEacksd. The 
earliest examples are in the imperative, and may 
have begun as interjectional uses of Prac sé. 
(The ME. vb. was Pease (cf. APPEASE), found in 
some senses after 1600. Modern editors have in 
various places (e.g. Parker Society’s Publ.) erro- 
neously substituted peace for the original Zease.)] 

1. intr. In the imperative as exclamation: Be 
silent; keep silence. (Cf. silence!) arch. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prof. 838 What amble or tratte or 
pees or go sit doun. /5/d, 850 Oure hoost cride pees and 
that anon And seyde lat the womman telle hire tale. 1393 
Lanat. P. Pl xvi, 234 'Pees!' quab pacience, ‘ich 

raye pe, syre actyfl’ ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. ii. 400 

eassc, man, for Godis payn! 3526 Tinvare Mark iv. 3 
He..sayde vnto the see: peace and be still [vwwa, mepé- 
pveco], 1634 Mitton Corus 359 Peace brother, be not 
over-exquisite To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 738 
Pore Donne Sat. iv. 256 Peace, fools, or Gonson will for 
Papists seize you. 1847 Tennyson Prine. 111, 230 Peace, you 
young savage of the northern wild | 

+2. tuir, To be or become still or silent; to 
refrain from, or cease, speaking ; to keep silence. 

1480 Paston Lett. 1. 180 Heruppon the people peacyd, and 
stilled. ¢1460 Zorwneley Myst. xxiii 1 Peasse 1 byd euereich 
Wight! Zérd. 13 Will ye not peasse when I bid you? 156. 
Sackvitte /nduct, Airy, Mag. \xxii, He peaste and couche 
while that we passed by. 1570 Levins JWanip. 204/47 To 
Peace, tacére, silére. 1 oy SAE Rich. I, v. ii. 80 Yorke. 
Peace foolish Woman. wt, 1 will not peace. 1605 — 
Lear w, vi. 104 When the Thunder would not peace at my 
bidding. «1633 Austin Aledit., Whitsunday (1635) 154 
When to speake, and when to peace. , 

+3. drans, To reduce lo peace; to still, calm, 
appease; = PEASE v. 4. Obs. 

(Often a later alteration of pease.) 

1513 Dovuctas Enets x. ii. 110 Quhen he spak, all cessit : 
The hevynly heich hous of Goddis was pecit [ec, 1553 peissit). 
@ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Al, A ured. xiv. (1535) H, This 
g emperour laboured to pease {so 15363 eda’. 1546, 1559 
peace] this furie uf the people, and to sette peace among the 
neybours of Rome. 1548 Hatt Chron., /fen. VE 98 For 
the peacyng [other ed, peasynge, Grarron peasing] of the 
saied quarelles and debates. 

Peace, var. PEISE Ods.; obs. form of Piece. 

+ Peaceability. Oss. Forms: 4 pesiblete(e, 
pesyblete, 5 pesabilyte, peasibylite. [ME. a. 
OF. patstbleté (12th c. in Godef.), {. parsible PEACE- 
ABLE : see next.] Peaceableness, tranquillity, calm. 

1382 Wrcutr 2 Afacc, ii. 23 The Lord maad helpful to 
hem, with al pesibletee. — Luke viii. 24 The tempest... 
ceesside, and pesyblete was maad. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 114 Many heres and softe bytoknys pesabilyte 
and coldnesse of be brayn. exqgo Hytton Seala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) 1. xxxviil, Vertues of pacyence & myldenes 
peasibylite and lonered to his euencrysten. 

Peaceable (pi'sib'l), a. (sb., adv.) Forms: 
a. 4-5 peisible, 4-6 pais-, pesible, (also with y 
for cither z, and -e/ or -z/ for -/e; also 4 peyseble, 
-belle, payzible, 4-5 peesible, 5 peseble, pes- 
sybyl); 4 pecible, 6 Se. pecibil, (peiceabil) ; 
5-6 peasible, -yble,(5 -eble, peass-); 6 peacible, 
(-eble,-ebil); Sc. pacibil,(-ebil). 8. 4-6pesablo, 
(4-5 -bil, -byl(le, 5 peseable,-bel); 6peciable, 
-bil, (pecesable); 5-6 peasable, (6 peass-, 
peac-, peax-, peaciable, Sc. paciable); 6- 
peaceable. [ME. a. OF. parstble (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.),feis-, Pesible( = Pr. pasible, patzible), 
f. OF. pais PEACE: see -BLE. Subseq. conformed in 
pronane., and spelling to fece, Peace, and to words 
in -ABLE (cf, for sense, comfortable, favourable, 
serviceable). ] 

1. Disposed to, or making for, peace; avoiding, 
or inclined to avoid, strife; of a peacefnl character, 
disposition, or tendency; not quarrelsome or pugna- 
cious. (Of persons, netions, etc.) 

1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) g040 Pesable he 
was, 1340 Ayend, 96 Yblissed byep be paysyble vor hissolle 
by ycleped godes zones. 1386 Rolls of Parit. IL, 225/1 
Bi gode and paisible avys of the wysest and trewest. @ 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 117 She... made hym paisible ynto 
her and vnto alle other peple. 1535 CovervaLe Zach. vi. 13 
A peiceable conncell shatbe betwixte them botb. 1610 
Guiuim Aeraldry u. vi. (2611) 56 Those gallants..in times 
..of warre, proue .. peaceabler and calmer then mee should 
be. xg1a Steeve Sfect. No. a84 #6 She shall give Security 
for her eer Intentions. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) ELI. 94 The Stag is one of those innocent and peace- 
able animals that seem made to embellish the forest. 1815 
Ecrminstonse Acc. Caudud (1842) 173 The inhabitants are 
shepherds,. simple, peaceable, and inoffensive. ‘ 

tb. Not talkative, taciturn ; not noisy, violent, 
or restless; calm; quiet in behaviour. O4s. 

1477 Ear Rivers (Caxtan) Dictes 74 Our lorde accepteth 


and pece. « 1g00 


PEACE-BREAKER. 


him for noble, that doth goode werkis though he be peasible 
of litle wordes. al Caxton Fables of Hoge iv, He be- 
ganne to be peasyble and gate his wytte ageyne. 1826 
Coanetr Kur. Rides (1885) 11. 49 To make the horse peace- 
able enough to enable me to keep on his back. 

2. Characterized by peace ; free from disturbance; 


qulet ; = Peacerut 2 (now the usual word). 

1340 Hasrore Pr. Conse. 7833 Pare es peysebelle ioy a 
lastand. 1430-40 Lyoc. Sochas 1x. xxvii. (1558) 31 In full 
peor and hole possession. ssa More De guat. Noviss. 
Vks. 98 Salomon saith of vertne thus: her wayes are al ful 
of plesure, & her pathes are pesable. 1600 &. Buount tr. 
Conestaggio 4 Remaining peaceable Lord of the Realme. 
1765 Brackstone Come. 1. Introd. iit 73 To make a 
particular custom good..It must bave been peaceable, and 
acquiesced in: not subject to contention and dispute. 1845 
M. Pattison £ss, (1889) 1. 15 To do one’s duty thoroughly 
is not casy in the most peaceable times. 

+b. In physical sense: Peaceful. Ods. 

¢ 3400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lovdsk. 73 Pe wyndes lite) 

blowyn, be see ys paisyble. ¢ 1491 Chast. Goddes Chytit. 10 


Whan there is no tempest in a pesible weder. 1565 Eon 
Decades 220 The sayde sea cavled Jacificwm that ts peace- 


able. 1613 Purcuas /'tlerimage (1614) 717 Vhis Inkie Sea, 
through which { vndertake a Pacts oflice to conduct my 
Readers, is more peaceable then that. 

3. Comb. 

16g0 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 178 This peaceable-minded- 
ness. @1716 Brackact JF As. (1723) 1. 89 A peaceable-minded 
Man. .shews his.. Desire of Peace all manner of ways. 

+B. as sé, (only in f/, repr. L. pacifici, pactfica 
ofthe Vulgate). a. A peaceable or friendly person. 
b. A peace-offering. Obs. 

13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxaii. 675 Blesset be 
bs pesybles i-tald, Godus children schnl pei be cald. 1382 
Vyetir A2ck. xlvi. 2 Prestis shuin do his brend sacrifice 
and his pesibles, @1533 Lo. Beaners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, 
(1546) Zv, He hath conquered realmes, altered [= veaed, 
harassed] peasibles, dystroyed cities. 1609 Biute (Douay) 
Jer. xx. 10 The men that were my peaceables. 

+C. as adv. Peaceably. Ods. 

1478 Sin J. Pastow in P. Leté. WL. 222 That it was 
peasyble my Lordys off Suffolk. 1606 G. W[oopncecnr] 
Hist, lostine xxxviit 122 Colchos, Papblagonia, and Bos- 
phorus, which he now peaceable held. 1738 tr. Guazzo's 
sirt Conversation 221 They cannot live peaceable together. 

Peaceableness (pisab’Inés). Forms: sec 
prec. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The quality, character, 
or condition of being peaceable: a. Disposition to 
peace; b. Freedom from strife or disturbance, 
tranquillity. 

1340 Hamroce Pr, Conse, 7832 Pare es alkyn delyces and 
eese, And syker peysibilnes and pese. 138a Wyeurr Jatt. 
vill 26 He rysynge comaundide to the wyndis and the see, 
and a grete pesiblenesse is maad. 153° Patscr. 253/2 
Pesablenesse, factturnarté. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden) so Our heaven hath not floorishid so mutch here. 
tofore thorouh peasablenes .. as it is like shortly to decai 
thorouh contentiusnes. 1611 Speco “ist. Gt. Brit, vi. xliv. 
(1614), Carausius .. gouerned the Province with exceeding 
peaceablenesse. 1709 Stavre daa. Ref 1. xxxiii. 332 That 
City was able 10 govern it self in much honesty, justice, 
peaceableness and religion. 1834 J. H. Newstan Jar, Sern, 
(1837) 1. iii. 37 The spread of knowledge, bringing in its 
train..a selfish peaceableness. i 

Peaceably (pésabli), adv, ¥orms: see PEacE- 
ABLE. (See -1¥%.] In a peaceable manner. 

1. With peaceful or friendly disposition, intention, 
or behaviour; amicably; so as to make for or 
maintain peace; without making strife, opposition, 
or disturbance; without quarrel or disputc. 

e1330 R. Brunsxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7300 jyf swylk be 
comen, & peysibly be hauenc han nomen, In pes lat ben 
take per rest. 1389 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 52 Honestliche and 
peysiblyche to gon to pe forseyd chirch. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr. it. xiti. (Rotls} 363 Regniden in successioun euermore 
oon emperour after an other pesihili to gidere. 1535 Covea- 
pate Zack. viii. 16 Execute 1udgment truly and peaceably. 
1599 Suaxs, A/uch Ado v. ii. 72 Thou and 1 are too wise to 
wooe peaceablie. 1 Nasue Lenten Siuffe Wks. (Grosart} 
V. 228 Not any where is..a warlike people peaceablier 
demeanonrd. 1709 Avoison Tatler No, 96 Pp 2 Good 
Subjects, that pay their Taxes, and live peaceably in their 
Habitations. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xii. HI. 190 With 
assurances that the city should be peaceably surrendered. — 

2. Without being subject to disturbance or opposi- 
tion; in peace, quietly; tranquilly, peacefully. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 231 {t anoyis me.., That_the 
clyifurd sa pesabilly Brukis and haldis the sengory That 
suld be mine. 1471 Fortescen Ids, (1869) 527 Kynge 
Knoght kepte and occupied the same lande.., and died 

asibly seased tharof. 1593 Suaxs, 2 fen. VJ, ut. tii. 25 

isturbe him pot, let him esse peaceably. 1727 De Foe 
Syst, Magic t iii. (1840) 71 We come to desire your leave, 
that we may go peaceably, and do the duty of our worship. 


1824 cee 15 June, They saw the laws obeyed, 
justice admlnistered,..and the revenue peaceably collected. 
3. Comb. 


1693 Wicked Contriv. Steph. Blackhead in Select. fr. Hari. 
Mise. (1793) 51a Some other good and peaceably-minded 
man, 1781 Cowrer Conversation go The clash af arguments 
and jar of words,.. Divert the champions prodigal of breath, 
And put the peaceably-disposed to death, 

Peace-breaker (pi'sjbret:ke1).  [f. PEAcE sé. 
+ BREAKER! 2,.] One who breaks or violates 
peace ; one who canses or stirs up strife ; one who 
commits a breach of the peace, a violator of public 


order and security. “* a " 

rsga Latimer Ser2., Afatt. v. (1562) 75 b, These whisper 
bes nesebaerdst and not peacemakers. 1578 Ace. Privy 
Councit Scot, WU. 26 The rtp nes and poe a 
1642 J. Snura Sarak § /fagar (1649) 173 Are the peace- 
peek blessed? Then, certainly, the —s are 
q1- 


PEACEFUL. 


cursed. 41716 Buackauy IWés. (1723) 1.90 So far from being 
a_Peace-maker..he is a Peaceshreaker. 1883 Manchester 
Guard. 15 Oct. 8/3 The police had a lively time of it in 
bundling out the peacebreakers, 

Peaceful (pésfil), a. 
[f. Peace sb. + -FUL.] 

1. Disposed or inclined to peace; aiming at or 
making for peace; friendly, amicable, pacific. 
(Now vare, ia this sease peaceable being usual.) 

@1300 E. E, Psalter cxix. [cxx.] 7 With ba pat pais hated 
ai, Was I paisfull. a1300 Cursor JI. 17646 Paisful bi pi 
euming hider, ¢1q00 Afo/. Loll, 107 Snyh he pe idul, solace 
hem of litul hert, and pesful to all. 1526 /iler. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 283b, Blessed be the peacefull, for the 
shall be called the chyldre of god. 1§93 Suaks. aa VE, 
IL vi. 31 Good fortune bids vs pause, Aud smooth the frownes 
of War, with peacefull lookes, 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 946 
He..thus with peaceful words uprais'd her soon. 1774 
Gotoss. Wat, Hist. (1776) IV. 125 The Armadillo.. ; a peace- 
ful harmless creature. P 

2. Fall of or characterized by peace; free from 
sLrife or commotion; undisturbed, untroubled, calm, 
tranquil, quiet. (Now the nsual sense.) 

@1340 Hampore Psalter Prol. 3 Drouyd and stormy saules 
it bryngis in til clere and pesful lyf. ¢1g80 Stony /’s. 1v. 
vii, lin peace and peacefull blisse Will lay me down and 
take my rest, 1632 Mitton Penseroso 168 And may at last 
my weary age Find out the peaceful hermitage. 1697 
Drypen £xerd vit.65 That rous'd the Tyrrhene realm... 
And peaceful Italy involv’dinarms. 1717 Pore Eloisa 1 
Ere such a soul regains iis peaceful state. 1869 Mrs. H. 
Woop Xoland lVorke 11. xi, His face looks as peaceful as 
if it were safuted. 2 

3. Belonging to a time or state of peace. 

1586 C'rrss Pemproxe /s. exxu. ili, During his rule. .sball 
. peacefull plenty join with plenteous peace. 1606 SHaKs. 
Tr. & Cr. iii, 105 Peacefull Commerce from diuidable 
shores. 1741 MinpLeton Creero I. i. 18 Those who applied 
themselves to the peacefull studies, and the management of 
civil affairs, 1863 Mary Howitt #. Bremer's Greece 11. 
xiv. 109 An unarmed population, accustomed only to peace- 
ful occupations, 


Peacefully (prsftili), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
Ina peaceful manner. a. So as Lo make for peace; 
with friendly behaviour, amicably, peaceably (now 
rare ot Obs.). b. In peace, traaquilly, quietly. 

a1300 E. EL. Psalter xxxiv. [xxxv.) 20 Summe.. Paisfulike 
pat Spekes. 1411 Nodls of Parit, 111. 6s0/2, Lam a Justice 
that..scholde have had me more discretly and peesfully. 
1665 Drvven fad, Eni. 1. i, Our lov’d earth, where peace- 
fully we slept. 1864 Miss Baapoon //. Dunbar xix, Anold 
man who euded a good and prosperous life peacefully. 

Pea‘cefulness. [f. as pree. + -Ness.] The 
quality, character, or stale of being peaceful ; dis- 
position or inclination for peace (now rare) ; quiet- 
ness, Lranquillity ; undistarbed condition. 

1651 Jua. Tavtoa Serm. for Year u. viii. 94 Humility, 
Peacefulnesse and Charity. 1755 in Jouxson. 1813 SHELLEY 
Q. Afaé w. 157 To turn The keenest pangs to peacefulness. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed, 4) 1. 103 The quict 
stillness and peacefulness of nature. 1863 Kincuane Crimea 
I. xxviii. 487 The steps by which England was brought from 
her seeming peacefulness into a temper impatiently warlike. 

Pea‘ce-kee:per. One who keeps or maintains 
peace; one who ‘keeps the peace’ or refrains from 
strife (?0ds.); one who prevents or averts strife; 
a guardian of lhe peace. 

1579-80 Noatu Pintarch (1656) 56 Those which the Grecians 
call /renophy/aces, as who would say, peace-keepers, 1643 
[Ancien] Lane. Vadl, Achor 5 Had not God ,. moved them 
to be the Peace-Keepers.. they had been satisfied with 
blood. 1883 ¥es 6 Sept., Germany, as our Berlin corre- 
spondent said yesterday, is the peacemaker and the peace- 
keeper of Europe. 

Peaceless (p#‘slés), a. [f Peace sb. + -Less.] 
Devoid of peace; not peaceful ; unquiet. 

isaa SkxeLton Why not to Court 7a Pratyng for peace 
peaclesse, 1640 G. Sannvs Christ's Passion w. 254 Terrours 
--affright Our peacelesse souls. 2792 . Leaamant Poens 
ait Jo pesreless paths of Sin. 1884.M1. Ruce Pref Ladmert 
fist, (Rolls) p. cvii, The peaceless peace concluded between 
king and primate in.. 1095. 

Hence Pea‘celessness. 

1852 AMleanderings of Mem. 1, 20 Coius that were tinkled, 
ever shook In pouch of peacelessness. 18g9a Storr. Baooxe 
Short Serm. 70 Anxiety is a fruitful source of peacelessness. 

Peacemaker (pi'symakoz). [f. as prec. + 
Maken.) One who makes or brings about peace; 
one who allays strife or reconciles opponents. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11.203 Pease 
makers, as Mathew writeth aryght, Shull be called the 
sonues of God allemight. 1534 Tixnpate Afaét. v. 9 Blessed 
are the peacemakers [1526, ne of peace}. 1600 
Suaxs, A. ¥. L. v. iv. 108 Your If isthe onely peace-maker. 
1715 Wodrow Corr, (1843) 11. 57 1f peace-makers be hlessed, 
peace-preservers will not want their own share. 1867 Facer- 
man Nov. Cong, 1. v. 315 The Roman Bishop appears in 
his proper character of a common peacemaker. 

+b. In the colony of Pennsylvania, the name for 
a Juslice of the Peace. Oés. 

1683 Col, Kee. Pennsylv, 1. 66 The Question was asked in 

Councill whether Peace Makers should sitt once a mouth, 
e, Humorous Icrm for a revolver, gun, or war- 
ship, as decisively seltling a dispute. 

1841 Lever C. O'Afalley vii. 4o The small ay, box, 
which contained his peace-makers. 1861 Lowett Sigtow /, 
Poems 1890 II. 226 A feller,,, Lep’ up an’ drawed his peace- 
maker, au’, ‘Dash it, Sir', sur he. 1880 (¢ft/e) Dr. J. H. 
McLean's Peace Makers. A description of the Guns, &c., 
manufactured by McLean and Coloney, / 

So Peacemaking sé., the aclion of making or 


Forms: see PEACE sé. 


584 


ps about peace; reconciliation of opponents; 
conclusion of peace; Peacemaking a., that 
| makes or brings about peace. 

1556 Ope Antichrist 62b, The great and peacemaking 
Emperour, xs60 Daus tr. Sleidane'’s Comm, 375 Certen 
articles of y* same peacemaking. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on 
Ps. li. 19 Christ with the true..peacemaking or atonement. 

| 1643 Mitrox Divorce 1. vi, That the law should be made 
| more provident of peacemaking then the Gospel! 1878 
| 


Srvaas Const. Hist. 111. xviii. 226 The peacemaking duke 

who fell at Northampton. 1887 /’alt Afall G. 24 Jan. 1/2 

lt may seem like fiddling while Rome is burning to talk of 

peacemaking at such a moment. 
Pea‘ce-man, : 
+1. A man who is at peace with (the king), or 
uader the king’s peace. O6s. 
| e1qas Eng. og, frei, 142 To harme of pees-men, & nat 
of fomen. 1473 Waterford Arch. in 10th Kep. Hist. MSS. 

Comm, App. ¥. 310 None of the Kyngs liegmen nor peasmen. 
| 2, A man who favonrs or advocates peace. (Now 
usually as two words, Be mz'n.) 

1848 Lower. Bigéow P. Poems 1890 II. 125 I'ma decided 
peace-inan, tu, an ae in the war. 187a Srurceon Treas. 
Daz, Ps, \xviii. 30 God's people were cemen, aud only 
desired the crushiug of oppressive nations, that war might 
not occur again. 1899 Daily News 26 Jau. 5/1 Labelling 
some Liberals as ‘ peace men’ and others as ‘war men’. 

Peacemeale, obs. form of PizcEMEAL. 

Peacemonger (pi's;mu:ngaz). [See Moncer.] 
A hostile term for a peacemaker, or for one who 
aims at or advocates peace ia a way which the 
speaker reprobates. So Pea‘cemo:ngering adj. 

1808 Sovtnev Let. to Rickman 13 Sept., The peace. 
mongers were ready to have sacrificed the honour ol Ee. 
land. — Let. to Lf. H. Southey 14 Nov., That peace- 
mongering squad who would lay us at the feet of France. 
1871 Brack /our Phases 1. 115 Do you really mean to 
stand up as a universal peacemonger? 1880 Sat. Kev. 24 July 
124/t Elihu Burtitt’s chief object in life, the great enthusiasin 
that inspired and possessed him.., was that of the peace- 
monger. 1900 Dasly Tel. 10 May 8/7 A peace-mongeriug 
sentimentalism, 

Pea‘ce-o:ffering. [f Peace sb. + Orrerinc.] 

1. Ta the lng. Bible, as a term of the Levitieal 
law, An offering or sacrifice presented as an ex- 
pression of lhaaksgiviny to God. 

In Heb. adult mat zebay Aashshélémlen, or simply 25d 
shelent, pl. cva'nd shélamim, prob. more accurately, ‘thank- 
offering‘. 


tsa5 Coveanate 1 Aface. i, 45 Antiochus..forbad ether | 


burntoflerynge, meatofferynge or peaceofferynge [R. 
whale burnt offerings and sacrifice and driuk atena s}] to be 
made, 1 
the peaceoffringe (Coveap. healthofferinge}, /édid. 15 The 
flesh of the thankoffrynge in bys peaceoflringes[Covrap., The 
flesh of the thankofferynge in his healthofferyuges; Bishops", 
the fleashe of his peace offeringes for thankesgeuing ; Geneva, 
the flesh of the peace offerings for thaukes-giuing ; 1611, the 
flesh of the sacrifice of his peace offerings for thanksgiuing]. 
1611 Brane Lev. iii. 1 And if his oblation bea sacrifice of 


peace offering[X. V7. (1885) peace offerings; arg. Or, thank | 


offerings}, 1698 Be. Patatcx Comm, Lev. iii. 1 They seem 
to me to have given the best account of this, who .. think 
these were called Peace-offerings, because they were prin- 
cipally thankful acknowledgments of Mercies received from 
God's Bounty. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 198 Peace-offerings, 
amen: of the willing thankfulness of souls at peace with 

2. An offering made to make or obtain peace; a 
propitiatory sacrifice or gift. 

@1661 Futtea Worthies, Staffs. (1840) IL]. 133 They 
[Dudley and Empson] were made a peace-offering to popular 
anger rs10, and were executed at Tower-hill. 1776 Burnev 
Hist, Mus. 1.275 note, According to Homer's account. .it 
was given by..[Mercury] to Apollo, as a peace-offering, and 
indemnification for the oxen which he had stolen. 1848 
Tuacxeray B&. Snobs xxiv, Au elegant little present, which 
lhad hrought..as a peace-offering to Mrs. Ponto. 

Pea‘ce-o:fficer. A civil officer appointed to 
preserve the publie peace, as a constable. 

1714 Act1 Geof 58 3 High or Petty-coustable and other 


Peace-oflicer. 1837 Dictens Pickw. 1i, The assistance of 
several peace officers. 


Peach (pit), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 peche, 5 peshe, 

pesshe, (peske, peesk), 6 peache, 6~ peach. 

(ME. a. F. péche, OF. pecke, earlier pesche, in ONF. 
1 


peske (= Pr. persega, It. persica, pesca) :—late L. 
persica (med.L. in Du Cange), for cl. L. persicunt, 
ellipt. for Perstcem mdlum \it, Persian apple: so 
Lersica malus or arbor, peach-tree. 

The phonetic developmeut in Romanic was Zersica,*persca, 
pesca, peske, pesche, péche.) 

L. The fruit of the tree Amyodalus persica (see 2), 
a large drupe, usually round, of a whilish or yellow 
colour, flushed with red, with downy skin, highly 
flavoured sweet pulp, and rough furrowed stone; 


cultivated ia many varieties. 

The varieties are classed as Curncstone or Freestone 
according as the pulp adheres to or separates from the stone. 
The Nectarine is a variety with smooth skin and different 
flavour. 

7a 1366 Cuaucea Row. Rote 1373 Aud many hoomly trees 
ther were, That peches, coynes, and upples bere. aiye 
Promp, Parv, 3958/1 Peske, or peche, frute [v.2-7. peesk, 
peshe], Jesca, omen Pereicum. ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
13/7 Cheryes, .. strawberies, .. pesshes, medliers. 1542 
Boorpe ae Eat Ce) 283 etre doeth mollyfy the 
bely, and be colde, 1 YEVESTER De Bartas 1. iil. 569 
The velvet Peach, gilt Orenge, downy Quince. 16z0 VENNER 
Via Recta vii, 114 Peaches and Aprecocks are of one and 


Brace (Great) Lev, vii. 11 This is the lawe of | 


PEACH. 


the same nature. 1730-46 ‘THomson A utwin 676 The downy 

each, the shining plum, The ruddy, fragrant nectarine. 1884 
Sis Brappon fshunael xxxvi, A gray velvet bodice that 
fitted the plump, supple figure, as the rind fits the peach. 

2. The tree Amygdalus (Prunus) persica, N.O. 
Rosacew, a native of Asia, introduced in ancient 
times into Europe; the peach-Irec, 

e1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 83 (Ashm. MS.) Pe ius of be 
leeues of pechis. 1530 Patscr. 252/2 Peache, tree, Jeschier. 
1663 Cowtry Disc., Garden x, He bids the rustick Plum to 
rear A noble Trunk, and bea Peach. 1796 C. Maasnatt 
Garden. xvii. (1813) 284 Peach ., succeeds better than the 
nectarine, as to beariug and ripening. 1898 Johnson's Gard. 
Dict. 722/2 Do not brush off the foliage of peaches in the 
autumn, : ‘ 

3. Applied to other edible fruits resembling the 
peach, or to the plants producing them: a. Sarco- 
cephalus esculentus, a climbing shrub of West 
Africa (Guinea, Negro, or Sierra Leone Peach), 
bearing a large juicy herry arising from the fused 
ovaries of a cluster of flowers; b. the QUANDONG, 
Fusanus acuminalus or Santalum acuminatium, 
of Anstralia (A@live Peach); @. Prunus caro- 
liniana, the Carolina cherry-laurel (IVi/d Feach), 
also called wild orange; +a. Wolf's peach, the 
tomato (Solanum Lycopersicunt). 

31760 J. Lee /nirod. Bot. App. 322 Peach, Wolf's, Solanum. 
1866 7'reas, Bot. 854 Peach, Guinea,.. Native, of Australia, 
..of Sierra Leone. /bid. 1020 Slarcocephalus] esculentus 
bas pink flowers and an edible fruit, of the size of a peach, 
whence it has been called the Sierra Leone Peach. 


4. Short for peach-brandy: see 6. (UW. S.) 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 302 There the air, 
pure and sharply cold... braces you up like peach and honey 
in a Virginia fog. 1880 Barman's Man. 55 Peach and 
ffoney, one table-spoonful of honeys one wine-glass of 
peach brandy. Stir with a spoon. 

5. = Peach-colour: see 6; also attrib. or as adj. 

1848 Dickens Dombey xxxvii, The diamouds or the peach- 
velvet bonnet. 188z Garden 16 Sept. 60/1 Blooms of. .rosy 
peach. 1900 London Letter 26 Jan. 133/1 Outlined in 
varying shades of roses from palest peach to deepest puce ;.. 
pleatings of white chiffon edged with peach ruches. 

6. alirib.and Comb. as peach-bud, -down, flavour, 
flower, -graft, -kernel, -orchard, -stone; peak ie 
-like adjs.; peach-bells, a name for the peach- 
leaved bellfower (Campanula persicifolia); peach- 
black, a black pigment made from calcined peach- 
stones; peach-blight, peach-blister, diseases of 
peach-lrees, caused by the fungi Monilia frecti- 
genaand Taphrina deformans respectively; peach- 
borer, a name of insects whose larvee bore through 
the bark of the peach-Iree: sec. a moth, Aigeria 
extliosa, and a beetle, Dicerca divaricaia; peach- 
brake, a dense thicket of the ‘wild peach’ in 
Texas (sce 3c); peach-brandy, a spirituous liquor 
made from Ihe fermenied juice of peaches; peach- 
colour, (a) the colour of a ripe peach, a soft pale 
red; (8) the colour of Peacu-BLossom, a delicate 
rose or pink; also aéirid. or as adj.; so peach- 
coloured @.; peach-house, a building in which 
peaches are grown under glass; peach-leaved 
a@., having leaves like the peach; peach myrtle, 
name for the Anstralian myrlaceous shrubs of the 
geaus Lypocalymma, with rose-coloured flowers; 
peach-oak, name givea to two N. American species 
of oak, Quercus densiflora (also chestrul oak or 
tan-bark oak), and Q. Phellos (willow oak); peach- 
palm, a species of palm (Gzilielma speciosa) fouad 
in tropical Sonth America, bearing a large egg- 
shaped red-and-oraage fruit with firm flesh which 
becomes mealy and edible when cooked; peach- 
pip, -pit,a peach-stone; peach-water, a flavouring 
extract obtained from peach-leaves, having a flavour 
of bitter almonds; peach-wood, a dye-wood (also 
called Nicaragua wood) resembling brazil-wood, 
supposed to be that of some species of Carsalpraia; 
peach-worm, one of various caterpillars which 
infest the leaves of peach-trees, chiefly in America; 
peach-yellows, a destructive disease affecting 
cultivated peach-trees in the United States, in 
which the leaves become dwarfed, distorted, and 
yellowish, and the tree dies in a few years. 

1597 Geaaade Herbal ut. cxi. 366 Of *Peach bel and 
Stéeple bels. 1611 Cotcr., Campanettes blanches, Vhite 
Peach-bels, or Stecple-bell-flowers. 1866 7reas, Bot. 8 
*Peach-blister, an affection to which peach-leaves are su 
ject, the leaves becoming thick, bladdery, aud curled. 1814 
Scotr Diary 10 Aug. in Lockhart, They could get sl 
American trader a bottle of *peach-brandy or rum. 1005 
E. E. Fagwea tr. Holud's Sever Years S. Afr. 1. xi 420 
The next farm.. was that belonging to Martin Zwart, whom 
we found engaged in distilling peach-brandy, 1666 ye 
Formes §& Qual. 1, iii, Wks. 1774 IIT. 72 A ‘peach-bud oes 
..change the sap that comes to it into a fruit very ge 
from that which the stock naturally prea 1599) 5 
Riven Bibl. Schol. 1709 A *peach colour, ferseces ce 
1605 Loud. Prodigal. Bijb, A peach colour satten shuts To 
vpon cloath of siluer. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.N- G ree Lc 
make a Peach colour in Glass. i fe 2Hen. Ff we 
19 Take note how mauy paire of Silk stockings thou 
(Viz. these, and those that were thy *peach-colour'd 
1852 Beck's Florist June 131 Daphne Mfezerenm.. 
peach-coloured blossoms, 1894 Mrs. Dyan Ad/ in @ 
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K. (1899) 170 She smoothed one “pench-down cheek with 
complacency. 1796 New Ann. Keg. 165 Not the shade 
Ambrosial, waving its-*peach-flowers that blow To pearly 
grapes, and kiss the turf below. 1796 Kiawan Elen, Min. 
(ed. 2) 1, 29 Peach-flower red— pale whitish red. x 7 GERAGDE 
Herbal i, cxi. 366 Cantpanula Persicifolia. ”Peach-leafed 
Bell flower. hath a great number of small and long leaues, 
rising in a grent teh out of the ground, like the leaves of 
the Peach tree. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Afidge (1863) 269 
His downy cheeks as “peach-like and blooming as ever. 
188a Gadiclon 9 Sept. 2130/3 ‘The *Peach Myrtle..is one of 
the many heautiful Australian plants. 1863 Bates Ja. 
Amazon x, (1864) 325 The celebrated ‘*peach-palm'..is a 
commen tree at aed The name, I suppose, is in allusion 
to the colour of the fruit, and not to its flavour. 1580 
Hotutvaann 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Peschenoix,a "Peach stone. 
1889 R. Bavpatt Aré in Scot. xiv. a88 [Nasmyth] used 
largely a colour he called peach-stone grey, made from 
calcined peach-stones. x18aa Imison Sc. & Art II. 186 
*Peach-wood gives a colour inferior to Brazil. 


Peach, s6.2 Afi. local. [f. pree.: see quot. 


1811.) Cornish miners’ term for chlorite slate | 


(see Cutorirze1 2); also dislinguished as green 
peach. Blue peach: see quots, 1877) 1881. 

4798 Paves Alin. Cornud, 325 When a load is composed 
mostly of this sort of stone, it is called a peach. 1821 
Pixxeaton Petrai, 1. 128 Chlorite .. is the green talc of 
Born, and the Samnterde of old German writers, perhaps 
from its velvety appenrance. ‘T'o the Cornish miners..it 
is also known by the name of feach. 1877 Adin. Mag. 1. 75 
The green peach of the Cornish tin mines is undoubtedly 
chlorite... Blue peach..is probably a bluish-gray variety of 
Tourmaline. 12881 Raymono Mining Gloss.,*Bine peach, 
Corn., a slate-blue, very fine-grained schorl-rock. 

Peach, 54.3 Ods. Also peeeh. ([a. Russ. 
Neb Perch oven, stove.) A (Russian) stove. 

159 G, Fuetcuzr Russe Comm, xxviii. (Hakb Soc.) 147 
All the winter time..they heat their peaches, which are 
made lyke the Germane bathstoaves, and..so warme the 
house, 1778 Phil, Trans. LXIX. 327 A numher of billets 
of wood are placed in the peech or stove. 

Peach (pit{),v. Forms: 5-6 peche, 6- peaoh. 
[Aphetic form of a-feche: see APPEACK, and cf, 
Impeacn.] 

+1. trans, To accuse (a person) formally; to 
impeach, indict, bring to trial. Ods. 

€ 1460 Towneley Myst. xix.a39 At the day of dome I shall 
thaympeche. 1534 WaroTnestey Chron. (Camden) L. a5 ‘The 
Lord Dakers,.was pechid of high treason. 2693 Tatzin Dry: 
den's Fuvenal ii, (1607) 27 Shon'd Verres peach Thieves, 
Milo Murderers, Clodius tax Bawds, Cet! egus Catiline. 
2727 Gay Begg. Op.1.x, Have him peach'd the next sessions. 
Jig. 1638 Cuutixew. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. §18 Does he 
not in the same Place peach Tertullian also? 

b. To give incriminating evidence against, inform 
against (an accomplice or assoclate); to ‘round 
upon’. Now rare, 

4570 Foxe A. & AZ, (ed. 2) rqor/1 The sayd Frier.. 
secretlye practised to peach him by letters sent vuto the 
Clergie here in England. 1607 Miopteton Phansx v. i. 
a46 Let me have pardon, I beseech your grace, and I'll 
peach "em all, 1690 Mas. Beun Widow Ranter Ww. ii, Wile 
thou betray and peach thy friend? 7aa Dr Foe Col. Fack 
(1840) 77 He has peached me and all the others, to save his 
life. 1903 A. Lan in Pilot a0 June 59x/a Godfrey could not 
peach Coleman without peaching himself, 

+e. jig. To betray. Obs. 

1641 Evetyn Diary a an., I did not amidst all this peach 
a liberty nor my vertue with the rest who made shipwreck 
of beth, 

d. ¢ransf. To blab, divulge. colloy. 

185a Thackzaay Esmond w.ix, What! the soudreffe has 

eached to the amourenx, 1883 Hastam Yet Not £ 105 

m so thankful this has all come out without my peachiog 
a word, 

2. intr. or absol, To inform against an accom- 
plice ; to tnrn informer, Const. zon, against. 
Now chiefly sfang or callag. 

1596 Sitaxs, t fen, /V, u, ti, 47 If 1 be tane, He peach for 
this. 26ga B. Joxson Magn, Lady wii, Will you go peach 
and cry yourself a fool At Pn cross | be langh’d atan 
despised ! ‘a Savace Love in Veil uu. iii, Save my life, 
and ]ll peach. 1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers 34 An oath 
hot to peach upon each other. 2847 James Convict XXXVil, 
He might have got off himself if he had peached against 
others, 1861 Mucus Tom Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) 110 
Bae not going to peach if the proctor don’t send again in the 

orning. 

Hence Pea-ching v/. sd, and pfi. a. 

1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen London 
(Camden) 186 There was a pechyng i-made uppon the Erle 
of Ormounde. .for certayne poyatys of treson. r519 Horman 
Vlg. a16 b, In Tyberis dayes many stode in ieopardy of 
pechyng or of per lyfe. a4 x6ag Fretcnes Sloody Bro, ui. 
ti, You chip pantier, you peaching rogue, that provided us 
These necklaces! 1818 Moore fudge Fam, Paris vi. 82 
Give me the useful peaching Rat. 1859 Gacen Oxf Stud. 
it. § 7. 9a By peaching, our hero obtained a pardon, 
Peach, obs. form of Pec v. Se. 
Pea‘ch-bloo:m. a. The delicate powdery 
deposit on Ihe surface of a ripe peach (Boos 53.1 
4); hence, in reference to complexion, a soft pink 
flush like that of the peach. b. = next, 1. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) Il. 30 A 
clear skin, a peach-bloom complexion, and good teeth, are 
found all over the island. 1884 Biack Jud. Shaks. ix, The 
Peach-bloom of health ou her check. 

Pea‘ch-blo:ssom. 

1. The blossom of the peach-tree. 

1664 Evetvs Aal. Hort, (1729) 198 March... Grape Flowers, 
f monds and Peach Blossoms. 1718 Quixcy Compl. Disp. 
174 Peach-blossoms.—These are us'd only in a Syrup, 
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2. attrib., esp. Of the colour of a peach-blossom, 
a delicate purplish pink, 

a Lond. Gas. No. 3835/4 Lin'd with a Peach-Blossom 
Sil 1836-41 Branoz Chem, (ed. 5) 889 The cobalt ore, 
called peach-blossom cobalt, is a hydrated diarseniate o! 
cobalt. s90n Daily News 19 Jan. 6/7 A soft, pale tone of 
mauve, almost peach-blossom colour, 

3. Name for a species of noth (Zhyatira bats), 
from the colour of the spots on Iis wings, 

x819 G. Sanoust.e Entomol, Compend. aso Peach blossom 
tnoth, 2859 W.S. Coceman IVoodlands (186a) 109 On the 
leaf of the Bramble feeds the caterpillar of..the Peach- 
hlossom Motb. 12860 Gossz Rom. Nat, Hist, ag What is 
this approaching, with its ten patches of rosy whe on its 
olive wings? The lovely ‘peach-hlossom ’, certainly. 

Pea‘ch-blow. [See Biow 53.3] A delicate 
purplish-pink colour: cf. prec., 2. b. A glaze of 
this colour on some Oriental porcelain. c. A 
variety of potato of this colour (Cent, Dict.). 

1862 L. L. Noare /cebergs 176 The berg is immersed in 
almost supernatural splendors...The blue and the purple 
Pass up into peach-hlow and pink. 

attrié. 1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Apr. 5/1 The jittle peachhlow 
or crushed strawberry vase which sold for over £ 4,000... The 
peculiar peach-bloom colour of the vase is what gi 
value. 2896 Godey's pie (U.S.) Feb. arz/xs The color- 
ings are exquisite; peach-blow pink and lime greea. 

Peachen (prfén), a. rare. [£ Peacu sé] + 
-EN4,] Oforresembling a peach; having a surface 
like that of 2 peach; peachy. 

es Hoce QO. Hynde a6 That full set eye, that_peachen 
chin. 
mar a peachen check, 

Peacher (prifa1). rare. Also 6 peeher. [f. 
Prach v. + -ER', or aphetic f. apecher, APPEACHER. ] 
An accuser, indicter, informer. 

1§70 Foxz A. & MM, (ed. a) 548/2 Named Apfpellatores, 
(accusers or pechers of others y' were giltles). 675 Cotton 
Burlesque on B, i, Who, 1 be judge against my Father ! 
Thy peacher and thy Hangman rather, 

t+ Pea-chery!. Oés. rare. [f. Puact v.+-2Ry.] 
The action or practice of * peaching'. 

le Pleas. Notes 1m, viii. 118 The latter, (being 
base Peachery) brings anothers life to. a Halter. 

Peachery ? (pitfari). [f. Peaci sé.1+-zny.] 
A place where peaches are grown; a collection of 
growing peach-trees. 
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ives it its | 


PEACOCK. 


and having a delicate pink flush like a peach; also 
transf, of a person: Having ‘peachy’ complexion. 
4599 T. gpg Sitkwormes 28 No peachy marke to 
siguifie disdainc No greene to shew a wanton mind and 
vaine. 12775 Baary Odstruct. Arts Eng. vii. 
peachy, hloom of complexion, very common io England. 
0877 Bracnie Wise Afen 33a When I was a youth, Some 
twenty summers on my peachy cheeks. Comé. 1852 Dickexs 
Bieak Ifo. iii, One of the peachy-cheeked charmers. 
Peachy, sé. rare. Fe Peace 56.1, after perry.] 
A fermented llquor made froin peaches. 
x78: S. Peters His/. Conn. ags They make peachy and 
perrys grape, cherry, and currant wines, 
Peacible, obs. form of PEACEABLE. 
Pea‘-coat. [f. after pe alae = PEA-JACKET. 
1845 R. Brown in eon, it. (1866) a4 Most of the pea-coats 
have been laid aside. 2848 Crovcn Sothie v, In heavy pea- 
coat lis trouserless trunk enwrapping. 186x Dickens Gt. 
Expect, liv, We had our pea-coats with us, and I took a bag. 
Peacock (pikgk), sé. Forms: a. 4-6 pecok, 
-®, (4-§ pekok, 5-6 -cock(e, 5 -cokk(e), 6-7 
peacocke, (6 peocock, pyekock), 6- peacoek. 
8. 4 poucok, 4-5 pocok, -koc, pokok(e, 5 po- 
kokke, poocok. +. 4-6 pacok, (4 -cokke, 4-5 
-kok(e, 5 -koo). [f. ME. *92:-OE. gea + Cock; 
beside which ME. had focock, f. p3, poo, and pacock, 
f. (northem) faa, pa-, both repr. OE, pdzwa, a. L. 
avo; see Po. Cf. the parallel fem. PEAHEN, formerly 


102 A delicate, 


Pohenne, pehen; PEaFOwL is modern.) 


1883 L. Wincrizup A. Rowe ). viii, 17x Wrinkles | o 
| or peafowl, especially o 


x81x L. M. Hawxins C'tess § Gertr. 1. 47 The product of | 


his graperies, pineries, 
Hewett Parsons & | 
pineries and graperies. 

Pea:-chick. (f. Pea? + Cuick.) The young 
of the pea-fow]. 

2542 Boorne Dyetary xv. (1870) azo Yonge peechyken 
(AfuraZ] of a halfe a yere of age be praysed. 2634 ee 
ALS, in Simpkinson Washingtons (1860) App. p. xxiii, To 
Mr. Prestwood for 1 peacock and a pea henn 00 13 00..To 
him for achickes 00 07 06. 1878 J. Incuis Sort & IV. 
xi, 120 the peachicks, about seven or eight months cld, 
are deliciously tender and well flavoured. 

b. Applied to a young and vain person. 

#1746 Soutueane (J.), Does the snivelling peachick think 
to make a cuckold of me? 1848 Kincsury Saint's (rag. 1. 
i 134 How these young pea-chicks must needs ape the 
grown peacock’s frippery ! 

Peachify (prtjifei), 7, nance-wd. [f. Peacuya. 
+-FY.] érans. To make‘ peachy’, give a ‘peachy’ 
complexion to, 

n853 Reaoz Chr. Yohnstone 55 A race of women that the 
northern sun peachifies instead of rosewoodizing. 

Peachiness (pifinés). [f. Peacuy a. + -Ness.] 
The quality of being ‘ peachy’, 

x8z0 C. R. Maruain Melmoth xxvi. (1892) 11]. 88 The 
rose-leaf tint and peachiness of their delicate cheeks. 
Contentp. Rev. 31 357 Appreciating critics who write 
about its [a picture's] fruitiness, and juiciness, and pulpi- 
ness, and downiness, and peachiness. 

Peachlet. nonce-wd. [f. Pxacn sb.1 + -.er.] 
A small or undeveloped peach; a tiny peach. 

2877 Besant & Rick Harp § Cr. xii. 115 The cold wind 


jeaiiignah cherryries. 1844 J. T. 


xxxi, Ilothouses for peacheries, 


| has..killed every little peachlet which was begianing to 


swell out on its tiny stalk. . 
tPea‘chment. 0és. rare. [Aphetic f. apeche- 
ment, APPEACHMENT.] Accusation, charge. Peach- 
ment of waste: see IMPEACHMENT af waste. 
xgs9 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 131, 1 gyve also to m 
bees! sone Jhone Me all my landes ia Thymyi- 
ye for the terme of hys natural lyfe and after hys deitht to 
returne to my son Christopher Wandisford and hys hayers 
without any pichement of wayst. 7 
Pea'ch-tree. The tree Amygdalus persica 
which bears peaches, 
éxqoo Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Ye shall put 
in be wounde pe lus of pe leves of a peche tree ymen wt 
PA ae z56a Tuaner Jferdad it 48h, By igs |e tre 
oureth with the almond tre. 12774 J. Bayant Mythot. 11. 
$3 Perseus ..is said ..to have planted the peach tree ar 
Memphis. 1866 7'reas. Bot. 56/1 Peach-trees ripen their 
fruit very well as standards in the open air. 
Peachwort (pit{jwa:t). it Peacusé.1 + Wort, 
tr. the med.L. name fersicdria, {. persica peach, 
from the resemblance of the leaves to those of the 
peach-tree.] The plant Jalygonum Persicaria. 
1597 Geeaave Herbal 1, cix. 361 Dead Arsmart is called 
Persicaria or Peachwoort, of the likenesse that the Jeaues 
haue with those of the Peach tree, 1866 Sreas. Bot. 854. 
Peachy (prtfi),@. [f. Peaci sil + -y.] Of 
the nature or appearance of a peach, csp. in colour 
or texture; chicfly of the cheeks: Round, soft, 


1. The male bird of any species of the genus Pava 
| the common species 
P. cristatus, a native of India, now everywhere 
domesticated, and well known as the most imposing 
and magnificent of birds; from this and _ its 
strutting gait it is treated as a type of ostentations 
display and vainglory. 

a, 1377 Lane, ?. Pl. B. xu. ago pat is pe petal [urn 
acok, -kok, pocok, -kok] & be pohenne, proude riche men 
pei hitokneth, For pe pekok, and men pursue hym, may 
nou3te fleighe heighe. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Keeve's 7.6 As en 

cok he was proud and gay. ¢xqg0 Proms. Parv, 389/t 

ekokke, eal fo, pavus, 1553 Eoun 7 reat. Newe 
Ind, (Arb) 7 Gold, Siluer, Apes, Peacockes, & Elephantes 
teeth. x560 Daus tr. Stedane's Comm. 119 They are as 
bragge and as proude as pecockes, and iette vp and downe 
in all places, 1592 Davies /izmort, Soul xxxiv. viii, Take 
heed of ouer-weening, and compare Thy peacock’s feet with 
thy gay peacock's traine. 1781 Cowrea 7ruth 58 The self- 
applauding bird, the peacock,see— Mark what a sumptuous 
Pharisee ishe! 1829 Keats Lamia 1. 50 Eyed like a pea- 
cock, and all crimson barr'd. 1883 Srevenson Sitverade Sg. 

142 Happy and proud like a peacock on a rail. 1891 Cham- 
bers’ Encyct. VIL. 824/2 Peacock (Pavo)..including at least 
two species—the Indianand Singhalese /’. cristatus, domesti- 
cated in Britain and other countries, and the Malayan 
P, muticus, inhabiting Java, Borneo, and similar regions. 

8. axjzoo Sat. People Nifdare vin EF. 2. (1862) 153 
Flo}ure and xx" wild ges and a poncuk. 1340-70 Ader. & 
Dind. 716 A fair pokok of pris men paien toiuno. 1420 
Pattad. on #fus6, 1. 610 The pocok me may rere vp esely. 
1475 Pict. Voc.in Wr..Wiillcker 760/38 /iic avo,..a pocok 

y- €1374 [See bh] pakoc. ¢1xg00 Maunpev. (Roxb) vii. 25 
He has on his heued a creste as a pacok, bot i¢ es mykill 
mare pan pe creste of a pacok. ¢ 1450 Hontanp Afewdat 81 
That is the plesant Pacok, preciouss and pure, 1§00-20 
Deuvaaa /oems xlvi. 14 A nychtiagall .. Quhois angell 
fedderis as the pacok schone. Z ; 

b. transf. and fig., esp. referring to the vain- 
glorious habits and ostentation attributed to the 
bird. 7a play the feacock, to comport oneself yain- 
gloriously. 

e374 Cuaucer froylus 1. 184 (210) And yet as proud a 
pekok [z.. pakoc] can he pulle. 1538 Bae Thre Lawes 
526 Thre s' yppes are for the hyckock, And six more for the 
chyckock, is maye my_praty pyckock, Recouer by and 
hy. 1590 Suaxs. Com Err, w. lit 81, 21592 GRERKE 
Akon es v. 1780 Nay then, proud pecock, since thou art 
so stout letc.}. 2656 Kart Mono. tr. Soccalini’s Advts. /r. 
Parnass, 84 Proudly playing the Peacocks, and publikely 

rofessing severity. 2745 G. Wasuincton Awies of Civility 
Ir, Play not the Peacock, looking everywhere about you, to 
see if_ you be well deck't. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 134 
Ben Champion, a peacock of fox-hunters. 1866 Geo. Euor 
¥. Holt v, How came he to have such a nice-stepping 
long-necked peacock for his daughter ? 

ce. The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 

3460 J. Russert B&. Nurture 695 Fur a standard, vensoun 
rost, kyd, favne, or cony,.. pecok in hakilleryally. ?¢ 2475 
Sgn. lowe Degre 318 He..serued the kynge.. With deynty 
meates that were dere, With Partryche, Pecoke,and Plouere. 
a 1845 Baauam Jngol. Leg. Ser. ut. Blasphemer's Warn., 
There were peacocks served up in their pride (that is tails). 
3872 Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 828 A feast... Held in high 
hall... And there they placed a peacock in his pride Before 
the damsel, . 

2. One of the southern constellations (/’va). 

2674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1. iii. § 10 (ed. 2 19 Twelve 
Constellations .., posited about the South Pole,..3 The 
Indian, 4 The Peacock, 5 The Bird of Paradise. 1868 
Lockyer Guiliemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 335 The Pheenix, 
below which, returning to the horizon, and to the meridian, 
are found Toucan, the Crane, the Indian, and the Peacock. 

+3. Peacock af the sca, Sea P. = PEACOCK-FISH. 

c1sao Anprews Nodle Ly/e wl. Ixvii, Pawns maris is the 
Pecocke of the Se, & is lyke the pecocke of the londe, bothe 
his backe, necke, & hede, & the aether body is fisshe. 

4. Short for peacock-bulterfiy, peacock-moth. 

18ay Butterfly Collector's Vade AY. 112 Vanessa Jo, Pea- 

Ey Rennie Coe Puli ia Maths 143 ee 
k (Macaria nolata, the end of May 
fea tata) appears toe Po vahe by ihe 


hegianing of June. 
Pace /8i2., The Sharp-angied Peacock 


PEACOCK. 


5. attrib. and Comb. a. Of, belonging to, like, 
or of the nature ef a peacock or peacecks; that is 
( fg.) a peacock; as feacock-behaviour, -Christian, 
colour, -fool, -green, -justiciary, pride, ritualisin, 
-slave,--train, -yewtree; peacock-spotted, -votced, 
-witled adjs. ; ape at ybl. sb, 

I Miss Coase £272 I. 174 Watching their victim and 
exploding with glee at his "peacock behaviour. 1642 J. 
Eaton Honey-c. Free Fustif. 454 Ape-Saints, and *Peacock- 
Christians (as Luther truly caileth them). 1612 Corer. s. v. 
Gemmé, Couleur gemimée, a pearle, or *peacocke colour. 
r6az Peacuam Compl. Gent. (1661) 136 Peacocke colonr, tf. ¢. 
changeable blew, or red blew. 1893 Scribner's Afag. June 
768/1 Their exquisite pale peacock color is without equal 
among the eggs of our Eastern birds. 1575 GascoiGNE 
IWks., Weedes vi. 281 For thou hast canght a proper paragon 
A theefe, a cowarde and a *peacocke foole. 1895 Proc, Zool. 
Sec. 264 The fore wings are *peacock-green, black in the 
centre, 1642 J. Eaton Sfoney-c. Free Fustif~, 206 Apish 
Saiats, and painted *Peacock-Justiciaries, 1596 Nasur 
Saffron-Walden Ws. (Grosart) 11. 179 His, *peacocke- 
pluming her like another Pandora.. through his incredible 
praising of her. 1580 Stonev Ps. xt. ii, Who bendes not 
wand'ring eyes ‘lo greate mens *peacock pride. 1860 
Emerson Cond. £1/¢ vi. (1861) 1aa In creeds never was such 
levity; witness the heathenisms in Christianity, ..the *pea- 
cock ritnalism. 1609 Marknam Fam. Whore (1868) 24 
Cheaters, braggarts and the *peacock slaue, whose words 
and cloathes areallthe welth theyhane. 18a0'T. Mircugce 
Aristoph. 1. aa A plague upon these envoys, I hate their 
*peacock trains. 1883 HELEN F. Martin in Slackw, Mag. 
Jan. 10 [Cymbeline’s Qneen's] handsome *peacock-witted 
son Cloten. 1864 Tennyson in. Ard. 609 The *peacock- 
yewtree and the lonely Hall. 

b. Special combs.: peacock arrow, an arrow 
furnished with a peacock’s feather; peacock-bit- 
tern, a name of the Seuth American sun-bittern, 
Eurypyga helias; pescock-blue, the peculiar lus- 
trous blue ofa peaceck’s neck; peaceck-butterfly, 
a Enrepean butterfly (Vanessa Jo) with ocellated 
wings ; peacock-coal, iridescent coal; peaceck- 
cepper, an carly name for bernite, frem its iride- 
scent colours: cf. peacock-ore; peacock-eye, the 
ecellus on a peaceck’s feather: alse affrié.; pea- 
ceck-fan, a fan made or trimmed with peacock's 
feathers; peaceck-fly, -hackle, an artificial fly 
dressed with a peacock’s feathcr ; peacock-flower, 
a name applied to two leguminous trees, (a) /orx- 
ctana regia (Royal peacock-flower), and (6) Cxsal- 
pinta (Loinctana) pulcherrima(also Flower-fence) 
(Miller 7¥/ant-n. 1884); peacock flower-fence, 
a leguminous tree, Adenanthera pavonina (tbid.); 
+ peacock-hatter, ‘in the Middle Ages, a plnmist 
or milliner’ (Cert, Diet. 1890); peacock-iris, a 
bulbous plant of South Africa, Alorwa (Vieusseuxta) 
glaucopis, also known as /rts Pavonia; also applicd 
te other species ef Vieussenxia; peacock-moth, 
Macaria notata and AM. alternata, of family Geo- 
meiride; peacock-ore, iridescent cepper orc; 
peacock-stone (see quots.); peacock-throne, the 
fermer throne of the Kings ef Delhi, now in the 
possession ef the Shah of Persia; aderned with the 
representation ef a peaceck’s tail fully expanded, 
composed of precious stones; peacock treasure- 
flower, a S. African compesite plant, Gazania 
pavonia, with large orange-coloured flowcr-heads, 

¢1386 Cuavcer Prod, 104 A sheef of *pecok [v.™ pocok] 
arwes bright and kene Ynder his belt he bar ful thriftily. 
1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. *Peacock-blne. 1897 Mary 
Kinastey W. Africa xxiv. 553 ‘The butterflies .. show 
themselves off in the sunlight, in their canary-coloured, 
crimson, and peacock-blue liveries. 180z BincLey A mis. 
eS (1813) 11]. 209 The *Peacock Butterfly. 1826 Kirny 
& Sp. Entomol. UN, xxx. 214 The black spinous caterpillars 
of the common peacock-butterfly (Vanessa fo). 1686 Prot 
Staffordsh, 126 The * Peacock-coal..is much softer than the 
Cannel, ..most vividly representing all the colours of the 
most glorious feathers ina Peacocks trayne. 1890 Cent. Dict, 
s.v. Peacock, *Peacock-cye marble, an Italian marble of 
mingled white, blue, and red color. 1893 Spectator 3 June 
731 Ornaments..on the train of the pencock,.. best described 
ns the ‘peacock-eye’. 21861 Mrs, Browninc Christmas 
Gifts viii, The eyes in the *peacock-fans Winked at the alien 
glory. 1676 Cotton MWatton’s Angler vii. 325 There is also 

othe *Peacock-fly: the body made of the whirl of a 
eer sfeather. 1860 W. A. Miuter Elen. Cheri. (ed. 2) 

I. 658 The copper pyrites .. or ordinary ore of copper, 
consists of a double sulphide of copper and iron... The 
variety, called variegated or *peacock ore, contains a larger 
proportion of sulphide of copper. 1877 Raymonn Statist. 
Mines & Mee A large body of fine ‘peacock’ ore. 
1890 Vocan Black Police xix. 352 [Australianl, The pris- 
matic tints of a material sulphide known to miners by the 
name of ‘peacock ore’. 2783 Cuamners Cyc, ms 
Pavonius-lapis, the *pencock-stone, a name given by 
Ludovicus Duicis.. Probably it was one of the variegated 
agates. 1833 Peany Reo I. 467/1 The cartilages of some 
large shells..are sold by the jewellers under the name of 
Peaceck-stone, or black opals. 1813 Jas. Forses Oriental 
AMfeut. xxix. LIT. 84 The most superb article of this imperial 
spoil was the Tucht-Taoos, or *peacock-throne, in which 
the expanded tail of the peacock, in its aatoral size, was 
imitated in jewellery. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. Sut 
In 1739..Nadir Shah, the Persian ruler, then left Delhi, 
carrying immense treasures..including the renowned and 
beautiful peacock throne. 


Peacock (pikpk), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. ¢vans. Te make like a peacock; te render vain 
or conceited, to puff up with vanity; esp. ref. to 
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strut about or pose in order to display one’s beauty, 
elegance, or accomplishments ; to make a display; 
to plume oneself. 

@ 1886 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 56 A desire onely to please, 
and as it were, peacock themselues. 1834 Mar. Epcewortu 
flelen xiv, Pavoneggiarsi! wntranslateable. One cannot 
say well in English, to peacock oneself, 1872 “fENNysoN 
Gareth & Lynette 702 He was tame and meek enow with 
me, Till peacock'd up with Lancelot’s noticing. 1883 Murs. 
Lynn Linton fone xviii, He‘ peacocked himself’ not a little 
on the deftress of his manipulation. 1888 — Thre’ Lon, 
Night «1. v, It is no longer a matter for vanity, for self- 
gratulation, for self-peacocking. : 

2. inlr, a. To strut about ostentatiously; to 
make a vainglorious display, pose. Also fo peacock 
tt. b. Anglo-Ind.: see quot. 1888. 

1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 LIT. rra Every man has his 
speculations, but every man does not br and peacock 
over them till he makes a false coinage and deceives 
himself. 1826 Scort in Q. Rev. XXXII. 310 How a 
modera drawingroom would took if filled with courtiers 
peacocking it abont in long sweeping trains, 1867 Ruskin 
ftime § Tide xvii, You workiag men have been crowing and 
peeocts at sucha rate lately, 1888 Sir R. Buxton in 

ady B. L1/@ (1893) 1. vii. 136 Some..preferred ‘peacock- 
ing‘, which meant robing ia white grass clothes and riding 
..to call upon regimental ladies. 1890 J. MiooLemass Two 
False Moves VU. vii. 89 People of various nationalities.. 
peacock abont ia fine feathers, 

Ilence Pea‘oocking v/. sb, and pf/.a. 

1837 Croil Eng. & Arch. Frul.1. 17/2 This sort of peacock- 
ing in borrowed plumes is no less dangerons than despicable. 
1870 Daily News 19 Apr., When the ‘ peacockiag business’ 
(to use a slang term of military art) was over, the 3rd and 
4th divisions. .continued their march round the curve of the 
horse-shoe. 1873 Miss Broverton Mancy 1, 227 Alas! 
neyer again shall 1 see him mount that peacocking steed, 
1891 Wheeling 25 Feb. 409 He felt that ‘ peacocking ‘at the 
Military Exhibition had ‘takea the place of real work on 
many Saturdays last year, 

Pea‘co:ckery. [f. Peacock sé. + -eny.] The 
practice of the (human) peacock ; foppery. 

187z Besant & Rice Ready-money Mortiboy i, Francis 
Melliship is the greatest Peacock in Market Basing. I— 
hate—Peacockery in man or woman! 188% Besant AZ 


| for peacocks 


Sorts Prol. ii, There were none of the peacockeries, whims, | 


and fancies, ..gimerackeries..which.. proclaim the chamber 
ofa young man, 1883S. W. Beck Gloves 5 | 

Pea‘cock-fi:sh. A European labroid fish, the 
blue-striped wrasse, Crenilabrus pavo: from its 
brilliant colouring, green, blue, red, and white. 

1661 Lovert J/ist, Autor. §& Jin. 234 Peacock-fish. .. 
Is an insipid and ignoble fish. The flesh is fat and gentle. 
1783 Cuamarrs Cyel. Supp. App., Peacock-fish, the English 
name of a fish of the Turdns, or wrasse-kind. 

Peaco'ckically, nonce-wd.: sec PEACOCKISHLY. 

Peacockish (pikgkif), @ [f. Peacock 5d. + 
-18H1.] Of the nature or character ascribed to 
a peacock ; like a peacock or that of a peacock. 
Hence Pea‘co:ckishly adv.; Pea‘co:ckishness. 

x5so Bare Lng. Votaries u. 104 The kynge not beynge 
so Pecockysh as he iudged hym, dyscretely and wysely de- 
ferred the tyme. 1834 Soutney Doctor (1848) Pref. 9 This 
is to write. .pavonesguentent, ..in English peacockically or 
peacockishly, whichever the reader may like best. 
Spectator 27 Feb, 240 Aq ardent, almost peacockish vanity. 
189a W. W. Pevton Alert. Fesus xiii. 360 An ostentatious 
variation, ..a peacockishness of modern philosophy. 

Pea‘cockism. rare, [See-1sa.] = PEACOCKERY. 

1861 J. Hotumscsunzap in Gd. Words 198 Peacockism ia 
dress has increased to an alarming extent. : 

+ Pea:cockize, v. Ohs. rare. [See -12E.] intr, 
To act the peacock; to peacock oneself. 

1598 Florio, Zazzeare..to go ietting idly or loytring y 
and downe peacockising and courting of himselfe.  /éa., 
Zaszeatore, peacockising stroker vp of his owne haire. 

Pea‘cocklike, a and adv. 

A. adj. Like a peacock or that of a peacock ; 
peacockish. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Efist. 290 Som swelling ia arro- 
gancie and pecoklike pride. 1587 Turserv. Epit. §& Sonn. 
(1837) 366 O dames, I would not wish you peacocklike to 
Jooke. 1898 Westn. Gaz. 26 May 3/2 The model makers.. 
are now providing us with these extensive peacock-like tails 
to onr bodices, 

B. adv, After the manner of a peaceck. 

1587 Turserv. Trag. 7., Hirst. cone: You stately 
Dames, that peacocklyke do pace. 1598 SvivesTeR Dee 
Bartas uw. iw. Handie-Crafts 179 And Peacock-like him- 
selfe [Adam] doth often view. 

t+ Pea-cockly, a. and adv. Obs. [See -1¥1 
and 2.] a. adf. Peacocklike. b. adv. In the 
manner of a peacock, with vainglorious display. 

1580 Lvrton Sivgila a0 There is..such gawdie going, and 
such pecockly and new fashions every day. /éfd., Why 


should we thatare earth, ashes and dust, pricke vp ourselucs 


so Peacockly? 1608 Taxtton Codler Canterd. (1844) 113 
When Gentlemen leaue of their peacockly sutes. 

Peacock’s feather, peacock feather. 

1, A feather of the peacock; sfec. one of the long 
feathers forming the tail coverts, adorned with 
iridescent ocelli or ‘eyes’, and used for various 
ornamental purpescs. Tience, b. Taken as a 
symbol of vainglory, er a decoration of rank or 
station; ¢. (in reference te the fable of the jay 
decked with peaceck’s feathers) A ‘ borrowed 
plumc’; a borrowed omament of style or passage 
in a literary composition. 


£1400 Mavnoey. (Roxb.) xxiii. 106 Made of gold and pre- 
cious stanes and pacok fethers, 1500-ao Dunaan Poerns 
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PEAG. 


Ixviii. 8 The sasoun soft and fair, Come in als fresche as pacok 
feddir. 1545 Ascuam 7o-xofé. (Arb.) 129 Ata short but,.. 
ye Pecock tether doth seldome kepe vp ye shaft eyther ryght 
orlenel. 1560 Pitkincton £.xp. Aggeis (1562) 167 It woulde 
make our proude peacockes feathers too fall. 1575-85 App. 
Sanoys Serv. vii. § 37 If wee did looke upon our blacke feete, 
our faire Peacocke ce wonld soone fall downe. 1837 
Civit Eng. & Arch. Frnt. \.17/a We meet with a peacock’s 
feather of some length in the following age. 1848 
TuackerAy Bk, Snobs xx, All these people might be so 
happy, and easy, and friendly,..hut for an unhappy passion 
” feathers in Eagtand. 

2. Name fora small moth, Vponomeuta comptella, 

183a Rennie Consp. Bulterfl. & Moths 198. 

Hence Pea‘cock-fea:thered a., fitied or adomed 
with peacock’s feathers. i 

1429 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1. 419 Pakok-federid arrows. 1896 
Westu. Gaz. 16 Nov. a/t The famous peacock-feathered cap 
began to show above the floor of the platform. 

Peacock’s tail. 

1. The tail-coverts of the peacock collectively, 
which the bird is able to crect in a resplendent 
vertical circle behind its bedy. 

1570 Der Afath. Pref. bjb, As with a Pecockestayle. 1653 
WaALton Angler v.11 th Black-fly,..the body made of 
black wool, and lapped about with the herl of a peacock’s 
tail. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11.16 The luminons and 
coloured circle, tinged like the peacock's tail. Mod. Prover6 
{Sc.), When March comes ia with an adder's hend, it goes 
out with a peacock’s tail. Ph. 

2. Hence in various transferred applications : 

+a. An old name for the eighth proposition of 
the third book of Euclid, in reference to the figure, 
asgo Bintancstey Lucid m. viii. 88 Thys Proposition is 
called commonly in old bookes amongest the barbarous, .. 
the Peacockes taile. 
b. The beautiful seaweed /adina pavonia, 
having breadly fan-shaped fronds marked with 


concentric fringed lines. 

1857 Woon Coms:.0b7. Sea-shore so The name of it is the 
Peacock's-Tail, deriving its title from its shape. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 835/1 Ladina pavonia, our ‘l'urkey-feather Laver or 
Peacock’s Tail, is one of the most remarkable species, 

te. A colour in alchemy. Oés. 

1610 3. Jonson A lcd. u1. ii, Your seneralt colours, sir, Of the 

pale citron, the greene lyon, the crow, The peacocks taile. 
d. (See quot.) 

1944-50 W. Extis Mod. Husband, V\1. 1. 84 (Maple) 
wood is of more value than ordinary woods are, for their 
diapered knots and curled grain, that have given it the 
name of the peacock’s tail, 

e. A kind of pyretechnic shower. 4 

1799 G. Smit Laboratory 1.9 This shower is commonly 
called the peacock’s tail, on account of the various colonrs 
that appear in it. . : F 

f. Peacock's tail (Peacock-tatl) tarnish: the 
iridescent lustre found in some orcs and metallic 
products; = Pavonine B. 1 (see queots. s.v.). 

Pea:cockwise, adv. rare. [f. as next + -WisE.] 
After the manner of a peaceck. 

1577 Staxyuurst Descr. fred, i. in Holinshed Chron, 
(1587) II. 12/2 He .. that .. peacockwise setteth bimselfe 
foorth to the gaze. 5 

Peacocky (pikpki), a. (adv.) _[f. Peacock sd, 
+-¥.] Snggesting a peacock in walk, bearing, self 
display, or showiness ; assuming airs, showy: said 
ofa person, or of a horse in reference to its bearing. 

3866 Ruskin Crown of Wild Olive iii. 192 You fancy, pet> 
haps, that there isa severe sense of duty mixed with these 
peacocky motives? 1871 Daily News 23 Sept., There was a 

cocky jruntiness about the whole regiment that is in 
eeping with the traditions of the light dragoon. 1889 Sat. 
Rev. 16 Mar. 326/1 The handsome, if somewhat peacocky 
chestnat stallion, Trocadero. 1898 J. Arcu Story Cee 
ii. 3x hese peacocky youngsters would cheek the lads tn 
smock-frocks, whenever they got a chance. " 
B. as adv. In the manner of a peacock; with 
a showy air, 

2861 G. Mrrroita Evan Harrington M1. ix, She's grown 
since she’s been countessed, and does it peacocky, 

Pea-cod to Pea-dropper: see PEA!. 

Pea‘-flower. a. The flower or blossom of the 
pea, or any large papilionaceous flewer resembling 
this, 1b. Name forseveral West Indian leguminous 
plants having such flowers, as V¢/morinta mulli- 

flora, and species of Centrosema and Clitoria. 

1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1.90 Elegant orange-colonred pea- 
flowers, on singular Australasian evergreen shrubs. 188 
Miter Plant-n., Pea-flower, Vilmoria’s Purple, Viluorinia 
mmultifiora. e . 

Hence Pea:-fiowered a., having papilionaceous 
flowers like those of the pea. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 299 Clitoria, a large genus of pea-flowered 
plants. = 

Peafowl (prfeul). [f£ Pea? + Fown.] A 
bird of the genns 7avo; a peacock or peahen. _ 

3804 WiLtiamson Oriental Field Sp. 98 There could not 
be less than twelve or fifteen hundred pea-fowls, .. withia 
sight of the spot where T stood. 1888 Mrs. B. M. CRoKER 
Diana Barrington ix, Twilight was falling, and the cries 0} 
the jungle-cock and pea-fowl were hushed. 1896 /#s¢ Anint 
in Zool. Gardens, Londov 493-4 Pavo cristatus.. Common 
Peafowl: Had. India... P. stgripennis.. Black-winged Pee 
fowl: Hab. Cochin ChinaQ... P. spicifer.. Javan Peafow!: 
eS. oa (GE ~ oak rk) AI peau 

eag (pig), peak(pzk). Alse 7 peage, Be, 
peacke. Tore. pr-ag, ad. Massachusetts Indian 
piak, pl. of pi (= Abnaki dia8, 62),a strung bead of 
shell-moncy; found in wampumpeag (in Rasles 


. 


PEAGE. 


Abnaki Dict, 1691 wanbanbi-ak); {. Massach. Ind, 
womps (Delaware waft) while + Ziak.] Beads 
made from the cnds of shells, rubbed down and 
polished, strung together Into belts, necklaces, etc. ; 
formerly used as a currency by the Nerth American 


Indians; wampum. 

Two qualities were distinguished, cwAite feag (see Wan- 
pumrrac] and é/ack (or purple) feag, the latter being 
reckoned double the value of the former, 

1649 Nhode fsl, Col. Rec, (1856) 1.217 Noe person. .shall 
fake any black peage of the Indians but at four a penny, 
1664 frevidence (R. 1.) Kecords (1894) V. 305 He saw 
Scattup.. receive a considerable Some o Soper of William 
Ifarris, 2676 T. Gioverin PAil, Trans, X1.633 Their mony 
is of twosorts, one..made ofa white kind of shell..,they put 
them on a string n(ter the manner of Beads; this they call 
Peacke. 1677 W. Huasano Narrative 108 Having fetched 
out of a Swamp hard by,..a large Belt of Peag. 1705 
Bevertey /ist. Virginia 58 Tho peak is of two sorts, or 
rather of two colours, for both are made of one shell, though 
of different parts;..the wampumpeak at eighteenpence the 

ard, and the white peak at ninepence. /d1d.in. i. (1722) 141 
Bieon his Neck, and Wrists, hang Strings of Beads, Peak and 
Roenoke, 1832 J. Dunree I’Aat Cheer mi. xxii, Tis not 
the peag, said the sagamore, Nor knives, nor guns, nor 
garments red as blood, That buy the lands T hold dominion 
o'er. 1875 Jevons Aloney iv. 27 A foot of black peag being 
worth two {vet of white peag. 


t Pe-age. Obs. Also 5-8 payage, 6= paage. 
(a. F. pdage, in OF. also paage (12th c.), paege, 


paiage, payage, etc.:—*pedage = Pr. pezalge, It. 
pedaggio, med.L. (f. F.) peddgium, peagium, 
padginn (Du Cange):—late pop. L. peddticums, 
f. pzs, ped-enr foot: sce -aGE.] ‘Toll paid for passing 
through a place or country; = PEDAGE. Ods. (exc. 
Hist. oc only in refercnce to France, elc.). 

1486 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.'T. 8.) 238 Thai suld 
nouthir pay..custume, na payage, quhill that ar on thair 
voyage. 1563 tr. Enperor's Safe Conduct in Foxe A.& Al 
191/2 Without paying of any maner of imposition or dane 
mony, peage, tribute, or any other manner of tolle. 1688 
R, Hoime Armoury 1. 168/1 The Bull. .fearing neither 
Payago or Poundage for his ‘Trespass. 1706 in Picton L’pool 
Afunie. Rec. (1886) Uf. 21 Quite of all custome, toll and 
payage. 1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 196 Ml Duties of Importa- 
tion, Octrois, Peages, and all others, which used to be levied 
upon the said Grain by the Cities, Communities, and parti- 
cular Lordships. 1957 Burke Adeddyur, Eng. Hist. wi. 
Wks. 1812 V. 609 The payment of tolls, passages, paages, 
pontages and innumerable other vexatious imposts. 1776 
Aoam Sxirn IV. NV. v. i. (1869) TL. 403 The turnpike tolls 
In England, and the duties called seages in other countries. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lex., Paage. . Obsolete. 

Hence + Peager Obs. [F. péager, OF. peagier 
(13th. in Littré)], a collector of toll, a toll-keeper. 

1474 Caxton Chesse uu. vii, The peagers ner they that kepe 

ges ought not to take other peage ne passage money 
uit suche as the prynce or the lawe have established. 

Peagle, Peagoose: see lAIGLE, PEAK-GoosE. 

Peahen (pihen). Forms: a. 5-6 pehen, 
-henne, (6 peyhen), 7 pea-henne, 7~ pea-hen. 
8. 4-5 pohenne, -hen, poohenne. [f. ME. #2, 
OE. péa + henne Hen. Collateral form o-hen(ne, 
f. Po, foo:—OE. pdwa + henne.) A female pea- 
fowi, the female of the peacock. 

a. ¢1400 [see 1377 in 8). ©1440 Prom. Parv. 3 ft Pe- 
henne, gavona. 1983 Fitzucna. usd. § 146 ES 
foted foules wyll syt but thre wekes, except a peyhen. 1870 
Lavins Mani9, 61/11 A Pehen, pana, 1646 Sta T. Browne 
Psend. Eg. wt, vii. 121 The daily Incubation of Ducks, Pea- 
hens, and many other. 1845 Disrarti Sys? un. viii, His 
daughters who tossed their heads like pea-hens— Lady Joan 
and Lady Mand. 1874 Chamders's Encycl, VU. 5341/1 Vbe 
Peahen is much smaller than the male bird, has no train, 
and is of dull plumage, mostly brownish. 

8. 1377 Lance. P, Pi. B. xu, 240 Pe pekok & be pohenne 
proude {v.rr. pehen, pohen}, 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P.R. 


XU, xxxii (Bodl. MS.), Pe poohenne sitteth abrode xxx. dates 
and a litel what more. . 


| Peai (piiai-), sb. Also 7 peeai, peei, 8 piaye, 
8-9 peli, 9 paye, piai. [ad. Carib Arad (‘Tainanac 
Piache); in F, piaye (A, Biet Voyage en Cayenne 
(1664) 111. 385).] A medicine-man or witch- 
doctor among the Indians of Guiana and other 
paris of South America: cf. PracHE. 

1613 R. Harcourt Guiana 26 Their Peeaios, Priests, or 
Southsayers, at some special times haue conference with the 
diuell, 1667 G. Warren Surinam 26 Their impostors, or, 
as they call them, Peeies. 1738 Baanaor Guiana in Collect. 
Vey. (Churchill) V. 553 A Piaye, or Doctor among them, 
1796 StrpMan Surinarn (1806) 1. 414 Exorcised by the Peii 
Or priest. 188: W. Il. Bretr Mission Work Guiana 53 

hese Piai sorcerers of the aborigines. 

b. Now usually peai--man (also pee-ay-, pe-i-, 
Diai-, pee-ay-, pee-a-, paiman). 

1825 Waterton IVand. S. Amer. iii, 191 They have a 
kind of & priest called a yeman, 1854 H. G, Dauton 
Brit. Guiana (1855) I. 83 After application to a Pe-i-man or 
Piai-man or conjurer, 1883 Acadeny 8 Dec. 375/3 The 
Peaimen, or tribal medicine men. 1899 Repway Guiana 
Wilds a In the opinion of his friends some enemy was at 
work, and the Peaiman would drive him away. 

fence Peni: v, /rans., to practise the arts of 
& peai-man npen; to treat by witch-doctoring; 

Peaiing, Peaiism, the practice and system of 
@ peai-man. 

1876 C. B. Brown Brit, Guiana vi, Peai-ing. 1881 W. H. 
Brett fission Work Guiana 53, 1 was warned that they 
Were going to piai me, that is to cause sickness or death. 
1882 Im Taurs in Jeni, Anthrop, Inst. 366 To explain the 


587 


system of peajism, 1896 A. Laxo Cock Lane 39 We are 
fortunate in finding an educated observer who submitted Lo 
be peaicd. 

Pea‘-ja:cket. Also 8 pay-, 9 pee-, P-jacket. 
[The first element is evidently the same as PEE 
5.1 ( pe, pey, P), (which however is not evidenced 
after the 17th c., but may have come down later in 
the comb. fe- or py-gown). Lea-jacket may have 
been on the analogy of the lalier, or may have 
been formed direct from Du. piy-jakker. It is 
very common ia Ihc New Jersey Archives, 1725-40. 

Marryat's notion that the original form was P.-jacke?, for 
pilol-jacket, appears to be a mere gratuitous surmise.]} 

A steut short overcoat of coarse weellen cloth, 
now commenly wern by sailors. 

1925 NV. Jersey Archives (1894) XI. 97 Run away,..a 
Servant Lad Named Philip Dawsitt, he.. had on a Kersey 
Pea-Jacket. 1727 /déd. 124 Run away..a Servant Man, 
--he has on..a dark Drugget Pea Jacket 1757 fem. 
of Last War in N. Anwrica 8 The Consumption.,made 
of their coarse Woollens by the Men employed in the 
Fishery, reckoning for each 2 Blanket, Watch Coat, Rug, 
Pea-Jacket, ete. 1786 Francis the Philanthropist 1.77 Me 
ventured to remark, that no other coat than a pay-jacket 
could hecome a sea-boy. 1798 ffull Advertiser 24 Nov.2/2 
He had on a sailor's blue pea jacket. 1825 Brocketr WV. C. 
Gloss., Pea, or fceyackct, a loose rough jacket or short 
covering; much used in severe weather by mariners. ..1t 
was ey the holiday outer-dress of the keelmen. 1833 
Marevar 2, Siurpie x, The men.. wore pe jackets, which 
are very short great coats made of what they call Flushing. 
ae — Poor Yack xxii, A short P-jacket (so called from the 
abbreviation of Ai/of's jacket) reached down to just above 


his knees, 

Peak (pik), 5.1 Forms: 1 Péac (in Anglo-L. 
records 1-2 Pech, 2 Pec); 3-4 pek, 6 peke, 7 
peake, 7- peak. [OE. Jae (only in comb. 
Péaclond) of nnknown origin: perl. Brilish. 

The name Peak's Arse (OK. *Peaces xrs, Domesday 
Pechesers), applied to the Peak Cavern, has suggested a 
conjecture that Péae may have been a name for a demon 
(cf. the later Devil's Arse) cognate with OE. Paca, Puck. 
Cf. other place-names, as OF. /'daces-del (Kemble Cou. Dipl. 
decx xii), Pechesidon (Domesday) now Pegsdon, Bedfordshire. 
From the 17th, the name has naturally been associated 
with Peak 55.2; but the history of the latter makes any 
Beata connexion impossible.) 

. ‘The aame of the hilly district in the nerth- 
west of Derbyshire, England; divided into the 
High Peak and the Low or Lower Peak, approxi- 
mately corresponding to the inodern Handreds of 
High Peak and Wirksworth respectively. 

In 13-13th c. the word seems to have becn apprehended as 
the proper name of the Castle Hill at Castleton, under 
atic is the Peak Cavern. The post- Conquest use of /’eak 
in the sense of OE. /éaclond seems to have arisen through 
the application of the name of Peverel’s castle to the district 
thence governed. The Ordnance Map, without any warrant 
in local usage, gives the name ‘The Peak‘ to an elevated 
plateau or mountain mass in the High Peak Hundred (sce 
quot. 1874), in which it is followed by geography books, etc, 

924 0. i CAron. (Parker MS.), Fadweard cyning ..for ba 

anan on Peac lond to Badecan wiellon. c¢1rgo Ifen. 

ont. dfist, Angel. i. § 7 Quatuor autem sunt, qua: mira 
videntur in Anglia. Primum quidem est, quod ventus 
egreditus de cavernis terra in monte vocato I’ec, tanto 
vigore ut vestes rejectas repellat et in altum elcvatas procul 
rejiciat. [a1135 Charter of Ifen. f in Dugdale Afon. VI. 
1a72 Ea die qua Willelmo Peverell dominium meum de 
Pecco dedi.] 1173-4 Pipe Roll Ge Roll Soc.) XX1. 6: 
In operationibus Castellorum de Pech & de Bolesoura. 
1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 164 Pat ober wonder is Vpe the hul 
of be pek, be wind bere iwts Vp of pe erbe ofte comp of holcs. 
[e 1350 Rolls of Parlt. UN. ot/t Le Roi granta.. la 
Franchise..de "haut Pek en le Counte de Derby.] aba 
Broon Jewel of Foye Wks. un. 6, I trauayled into Darby- 
shere and from thence into the Peke. 1610 HoLtanp 
Camden's Brit. Derbyshire, The western part beyond 
Derwent .. riseth high and peaketh vp with hils and 
mountaines, whence in old time it was called in the old 
English tongue Peac lond, and is at this daie..named the 
Peake. 1632 Drayton Pofy-o/d. xxvi. 453 Vet for her 
Caves and Holes, Peake only not excells, But that I can 
again produce those wondrous Wells, Of Buckston, 1636- 
66 Hoaazs (title) De Mirabilibus Pecci. (1678 transé. 
The Wonders of the Peake.) 1667 Lacy Sauny the Scott v. 
(1698) 43 We'll put her doon intill a Scotch Coalepit,and she 
sball rise at the Deel’s arse o’ Peake, 180x Lama Let. fo 
Manning 24 Sept., To visit the far-famed peak in Derby- 
shire, where the Devil sits, they say, without breeches, 
1874 Murray's Hand-bk. Derby etc. (ed. 2) p/? The great 
block of mountain called in the Ordnance Map ‘the Peak’ 
is really an extensive plateau comprising the several summits 
of Kinderscout, the Edge, Fairbrook Naze, etc, 

+2, transf. A cave. Obs. rare—'. Cf. PEAKISH 
a.2, quot. 1600. 

So called app. from the famous Peak Cavern. 


1600 Hotraxo Livy x. be gst Into this cave or peake 
[sfe¢unca] the Romanes entred with their ensignes displaied. 
. atirib, and Comd., as Peak country, hill, lead, 


scenery; in quot. 1659 for Peak-stone = millstone 
grit from the Peak as material of millstones; 
+ Peak’e arae, a former name for the Peak Cavern 
(later che Devil's arse in the Peak) ; Peak-castle, 
the castle at Castleton in the Peak; + Peak- 
wheat (ecke-), a poor variety of wheat mentioned 
in the 16th c. 

1086 Domesday Bk., Derbyscire, Terra castelliin Pechesers 
Willielm Penrel tenuer. Gernebern & Hundine., 1§23 Firz- 
ueus, Alusd. § 13 Bere-barleye.,hathe an eare thre ynches 
of lengthe or more, sette fonre-square, lyke pecke-whete, 
small cornes, and lyttel floure, and that 1s the worste barley. 


PEAK. 


(did, § 34 Englysshe wheate hath 2 dunne eare, fewe anis 
or none, and is the worste wheate, sane peake-wheate. 
Peeke-wheete hath a red care, ful of anis, thyn set, and ofte 
tymes it is flyntered. /4fd. $99 The poore man of the peeke 
countreye, and suche other places, where as they vse to mylke 
theyrewes. 1682 MaLvnes Auc, Law. Merch. 265 ‘The Lead 
Mines in Ireland doe containe more siluer than these Mines 
of Darbieshire and Somersetsbire called Peake and Mendippe 
Leade. 1659 Howat. Vocad. |, Cullen meal the purest, 
aa or French grinding. 1681 Cotton Wond. /'tak 47 
nder this Castle yawns a dreadful Cave, [Vote] Peake’s- 
Arse, the sixth Wonder. 1707 Mortimer //1s5, (1721) IT. 45, 
Loever saw any of them but on the barren peak Hills. ryog 
Loud, Gaz, No. 4540/7 To be Lett some very gocd Mills at 
Kidlington,..one pair of Peck Stones, one pair of French 
Stones. 1837 Penny Cycd. VILT. 4285/2 ‘Vhe Peak castle is 
now an ‘ill-shapen ruin ', situated on the verge of the rocky 
precipice that forms the roofof the Peak cavern at Castleton. 
Peak (pik), sé.2 Forms: 6 pek, peke, 6-7 
peake, 8 peek, 7- peak. [Kaown from 16thc. 
as a later eqnivalent of Pike sé.1; in 15th c. the 
deriv. pete’, PEAKED, appears as an equivalent of 
Pikeo., The phonetic relations are difficult to 
understand ; bat cf. MLG. pe, peré, ‘ pick, pike, 
potated iron instrument’. Itis notablethat insense 1, 
peak is identical with deak. (Ir. feac is from Eag.). 
The connexion between Fike sd.) and ead appears in the 
adjs. piked, peaked. From pike, the long point of a rgth ec, 
shoe, instanced in Wyclif_ ¢1380, we have prfed schone in 
Langland /”, ?¢.,1377. These appear ¢ 1450-60 as pekyd, 
peéedt schone, veing the first appearance of the pete-, peak- 
form. Feake felt is exemplified in Palsgr., 1530. In the 
16th c. the forms ace and peak appear to have gone 
apart in sense, pike being confined more to a sharp piercing 
or pricking point (perhaps under the influence of Pixe 34.3 
the weapon, introduced early in that century), while peak 
is more associated with the notion of a projecting point, 
not specially sharp or acuminate. Pead as a pointed 
mountain-top, or conical mountain (sense §) is a still later 
(17th c.) substitution for an earlier pike.) 
I, 1. A projecting point; a pointed or tapering 
extremity ; ta beak or bill. Now rare (cf. 5). 
1578 Lyte Dodorns 1. xxxii. 4g The floures are smal, of a 
pleasant light redde: afier these floures followeth certayne 
sinall narrow peakes or beakes as in the others. 1616 
Suxen. & Maxgn. Country Farme 405 ‘Vhere breed in Trees 
certaine small beasis almost like to Weeuils, ..certaine of 
thent have long and sharpe pointed pezkes or bills, these doe 
great harme to grafts and other young Trees, 1706 Pui Lirs, 
Peak, the sharp Point of any thing. 1818 Keais Zondys, 
tv. 497 The moon put forth a little diamond peak, No bigger 
than an unobserved star. . , 
+. In specific applications: The projecting 
front of a head-dress, formerly ¢sf. of a widow's 


hood. Oés. 

130 Parscr, 2§3/1 Peake of a ladyes mourning beed, 
biguoguel. 161% Coe Biguoguet, the peake of a ladies 
mourning hood. 1706 Auvison Nosamond m1. iv, Widow 
Trusty, why so Fine? Why dost thou thus in Colours shine? 
Thou should ‘st thy husband's death bewail In Sable vesture, 
Peak and Veil. 1719 D‘Uxrey /i//s 11. rr The Buxom 
Widdow with Bandore and Peak. 

+c. Aay pointed projecting part of a garment or 


article of apparel. Ods. 

1594 Nasuz Unfort. Trav. Wks \Grosart) V. 145 A close. 
bellied dublet comming downe with a peake behinde as 
farre as the crupper. 1617 Moryson /tin, ul. 170 The 
colours of their coates weare raised with a peake behind to 
keepe the necke warme. 1650 Futter Pisgah ww. vic 14 
Frontlets were worn betwixt their cies. jDEDEIRg. down on 
a peak from their foreheads. 1696 Lond. Gaz, No, 3234/. 
A Childs Peak with a Scarlet Riband,.. a red Riban 
Stomacher. 1795 Axperson rit. Embassy China 108 The 
women of Pekin.. wear a starp peak of black velvet o 
silk, which. .descends from the forehead almost between their 
eyes, 1808-18 Jamirson, f'cak,a triangular piece of linen, 
binding the hair below a child's cap or woman's toy. 

d. The point of a beard; ta pointed beard, 

1593-3 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks, \Grosart) If. 220 
A folly long red peake, like the spire of a steeple hee cherisht 
continually without cutting. 1619 H. Hutton Foltie's 
Anat. Aviij, Hauing his beard precisely cut ith’ peake, 
¢ 1680 Fietcner & Massincer Deudle Marriage Wu. 1, How 
he has,.run your beard into a peak oftwenty! 1698 Frvza 
Acc. E. india & P. 390 His Beard is Cut neatly, and the 
Whiskers .. in fashion of an Half-Moon on the upper Lip, 
with only a decent Peak on the under. 


e. The preeteg part of the brim of a man’s 


cap or the like. 

1660 F. Baooxe tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 136 A Cap of 
Crimson Tissu, with a Chapplet of gold, that bath a peake 
before, not unlike the Flower-Deinces, 1866 Koutledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann, 356 A cap is best for the head, and it is not 
a bad plan to line the peak inside with green. | 1873 Brack 
Pr Thule i, The rain that fell off the peak of his sailor's cap. 

+f. An advancing or retreating point formed by 


the hair on the forehead. Ods. « Z 

1833 Brav Tamar §& Tavy (1836) LIL. xxxviil. 193 Wishing 
that be should have..a pair of fine seaés, as they were called, 
one being on either side the forehead, she caused the hair to 
be regularly shaved off. 1849 Loxar, Kavanagh viii, She 
had on her forehead what 1s sometimes denominated a 
‘ widow's peak ',—that isto say, her hair grew down toa point 
in the middle. . 4 

2. A promontory or point of Jand; a headland. 


vat man land at Ravenscar, formieg the southern 
The lofty headland at Rav oF! a 

etmatige Robin ae Bay, is stated in the Whithy 
i Hed The Peak’. |. 

pee be i, Par. Acts xii. 46 Barnahas and 

Saul went to Seleucia, while is 3 great promontorye, oF 

ke on the weste parte | tioche. 

T3. Lace; also spec.a lace-raft (quot. 1591)- onal 

1g91 Lopce Catharos (Huoterian CL) 57 Our pick 


PEAK. 


yongsters hauing their peakes starched for feare of stirring. 
31692 Corus, Peak, (old word) lace. a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Peak, any kind of Lace. (Hence in Grose, Halliwell, 
ete.] a k 

4, Naut. a. The narrowed extremity of a ship’s 
hold at the bow, the ForrpraK; also the corre- 


sponding part at the stern, the after-pear. 

1693 [sce Forepeak}. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn, 1. 8.Veq 
There is also a Room in the Hold of a Ship, that is called 
the Peek: ‘Tis from the Bitts forward to the Stem. Jere 
Men of War usually keep their Powder; and Merchaat-men, 
Outward-bound, place theirVictuals here. 1867 Smytn Sailor's 
Word-bhk., After-peak, the contracted part of a vessel's hold, 
which lies in the run, or aftermost portion of the hold, 
in contradistinction to forepeak, 1895 Surriinc Land of 
Broads 25 Forward in the peak is a smal] American cooking- 
stove. 

b. ‘The npper onter corner of those sails which 
are extended by a gaff’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
1867); also, the upper end of a gaff. Hence gar 


peak, mizzen peak. 

1711 (implied in feak-brail: see 6]. 1762-9 Faconen 
Shipwr. 1. 387 The head .. In balance near the lofty peak 
they bound;. “Ahe halyards throat and peak are next spplied, 
1806 A. Duncan Velson 75 Nelson directed his fleet to hoist 
four lights..at the mizen peak. 18go R. H. Dana Bef 
Alas? ix, A long, sharp brig,.. with .. Eaglish colours at 
her peak. 1894 7imres16 June 12/2 Healy had to gybe, 
but, though warned to lower his peak, he performed the 
operation with anshortened sail, 

c. The point at the end of a fluke of an anchor; 


= Pra sb.3 

1793 Smeaton Edystone £. § 143 The anchor.. became 
suspended by the bowsprit, with the Peak upwards, 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bh,, Peak of an anchor, the bill or 
extremity of the palm, which, as seamen by custom drop the 
4, is pronounced pea; it is tapered nearly to a point in 
order to penetrate the bottom. 

II. Later form of P1xr, as used of a mountain. 

This comes up in 17th c., and first in nses representing am 
Pg, pico. (But ia the names of mountain summits in the 
NW. of England Pine remains unchanged.) 

5. The pointed top of a mountain; a mountain 
or hill having a more or less pointed summit, or 
of conical form. 

1634 Sir T, Hersert Trav, 112 The top of the high Peake 
of Damoan .. like a Sugar-loafe. 1687 A. Lovece tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. u. 181 We were some three Leagues off 
of Sannas,..it makes a Peak, but the Hill is higher than 
the Peak (¥” il fait un pico, niais la montagne est plus 
haute quele pico]. 1718 Prior Cloe Aunting, On Meander's 
bank, or Latmus’ ene 1959 tr. Adamson's Vay. Senegal 
8 The Peak of Tenerif (FV de Pic de Ténérif). .appeared 
to usin the form of a pyramid, or more properly, of a sugar- 
loaf. 19789 StockoaLe PAillif’s Voy. Botany Bay iii, 
‘Travellers have delighted to speak of the Peak of Teneriffe 
as the highest mountain in the ancient world. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 92 This 
mountain is called the Three Paps, because it's three peaks 
have that form. 1856 Staniey Sinai § Pal. iw 76 The 
next day we ascended the highest peak ..of the Sinai range. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. y. xii. § 6 The notable range 
of jagged peaks which bound the horizon to the North 
East of Mont Blanc, 1877 Lavy Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
ii, We all rose early..to catch the first glimpse of the famous 
Peak of Teneriffe. ..Jt was quite ten o'clock before we saw 
the Peak, towering above the clouds, right ahead, about 
Laas mites off. . 

. fig. Vighest point, summit. 

1784 Cowrer Tasé ut. 157 Some..travel Nature up To 
the sharp peak of her sublimest height, And tell us whence 
the stars. 1820 Swentey Jiymn Apollo v,1 stand at noon 
upon the peak of Heaven. 1822 — Triumph of Life 222 
The peak From which a thousand climbers have before 
Fall'n,as Napoleon fell. 1894 H. Drummono Ascent of Man 
233 Every sammnit in Evolution is the base of some grander 
peak, 

c. ¢ransf. The pointed top of anything. 

(Appears to combine sense 1 with 5.) 

1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge iv, It was ..a shy, blinking 
house, with a conical roof going up iato a peak over its 
garret window of four small panes of glass. 1849 Lytton 
Caxtons it. v, Roland's forehead was singularly Tage, and 
rose to a peak in the summit, 1855 Tennyson Mand 1, vi. 
i, The budded peaks of the wood are bow‘d, Caught and 
cuffd by the gale. 

d, ‘The high sharp ridge-bone of the head of 
asetter-dog’ (Cent, Dict. 1890, citing Sportsman's 
Gazeiteer), 

TIT. 6. attrib. and Comé.,as peak-cap (sense re), 
climber (sense 5); peak-capped, -like, -nosed, 
-roofed adjs.; peak-arch, a pointed or Gothic 
arch (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875); peak brail NVazt., 
a brail attached to the peak of a sail; peak 
downhaul Vai.: see quot.; peak halyard 
Naut., a rope or tackle for hoisting the peak of 
a gaff; peak piece Navt., a piece of canvas nsed 
to strengthen the peak of a sail; peak purchase 
Naut,: see quot.-; peak tye Nau?., a tye used for 
Rapting the peak of a heavy gaff (Ogilvie 1882), 

iit W. Sutuertann SAipbuild. Assist, 129 “Peek-hrails. 
1903 Daily Chron, 16 Apr. 5/1 "Peak caps are coming into 
fashion ... Every second young man, and every third man 
of years, was wearing a cap in the pattern of those used for 
motoring. 1897 Edin. Rev. July 56 Let the *peak-climber 
reflect that there are between fifty and yt heights in the 
chain. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-tk., *Peak downhanl, 
a rope rove through a block at the onter end of the gaff to 
merit down by. 1727-41 Cuamners Cycl. s.v. Ship, Plate 
Fig. i. 8 *Peak Hallyards. 1836 [see Hatvarp 1b]. 
Morais in Mackail Z2/e (1899) 1. 260 Just as this little 
*peak-nosed parson does. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 


1871 


| 
| 


588 


3 Mizens ., have a nock-piece and a *peek-piece. 186 
re Saitor’s Word-bh.,*Peak purchase, a purchase fitte 
in cutters to the standing peak-halliards to sway it up taut. 

+ Peak, 53.3 Oss. Also 6 pek, peke. [Origin 
unknown: chiefly used in the combination ody- 
peke, HoppyPEak, q. v., also peke hoddie, noddie.] 
A dolt, noodle, silly creature. Cf. PEAK-cOosE. 

a1529 Skevton P, Sparowe 409 The doterell, that Rieke 
pek. — Col. Cloute 264 Of suche Paternoster pekes All the 
worlde spekes. 1549-89 [see Hovpypeak]}. 1580 Hotty- 
aann Treas. Ir. Tong, Niez, an idiote,a peke hoddie [1593 
noddie}, a simple soule, a snekesbie, 


Peak, s2.4, peek. Sc. [Of uncertain origin: 
in Sc. dialects distinct in pronunciation (pzk) from 
Peak 54.2 (prk), to which otherwise it might be re- 
ferred.] Asmallpointofflame. Hence Peekie a7, 

1 ONALDSON Suppl. Famieson, Peak, feek, a very 
small quantity, a mere pick; as, 'a peak o' licht, a peek o’ 
fire’, a 1893 J. Suiru in R, Ford //arp Perth. 306 Richt 
eerie at nicht Was yon peekie o' licht. 1903 Dundee 
Advertiser 22 Tec. 7 By the feeble light of the gas jet, 
which was hurning at a ‘peak’, 

Peak, 54.5, variant of PEAG, wampum, 

Peak (pik), z.1 Also 6 peeke, peke, pecke, 
6-7 peake. [Found carly in 16the.; origin un- 
certain. 

It is not even certain that all the senses here collected have 
the same origin, Sense 1, and esp. 1b (which also appears 
as pecke), may be related to Peck 2.1 3; sense 3 is possibly 
related to Peak $4.3: cf. Peaninc pf/. a. 1, PEakisu a.' 3; 
sense 4 is usually taken as referring to the sharp or 
emaciated features of a sick person; but this may be a later 
association with Pea $4.2: cf. Peanine Af/. a. 2, PeaKisu 
a.l3, Peaxy a.*] 

+1. vir. ? To fall, drop, sink. Ods. 

rgog Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. xxvii, Alas] 1 wretche and 
yet uahappy peke Into suche trouble, misery, and thought. 

+b. To peak over the perth: lit. to topple or 
tumble off the perch, fig. to die. Ods. 


App. orig. a phrase of hawking. See Percu for various 
parallel phrases, e.g. to tif over the perch, hop the perch, etc. 
1575 Tvrsery. Kanlconrie 219 If it continewe three or 
foure dayes, moste assuredlie the hawke wyll pecke ouer the 
pearch, and dye. 1633 Hrywoop & Row ey Fortune by 
Land in. H.'s Wks. ral V1. 398 If he should peak over the 
pearch now, and all fall to our elder Brother. 

+2. zutr. To shrink, to slink. Ods. 

(1550 J. Proctor /fist, Wyat's Reb. 70 Wyat him selfe 
and v.C. mea..peked on styll all alonge vader sainct ames 
arke wall, vntyll he came to charinge crosse.] avert 
LAMBARDE Peranth, Kent (1826) 325 This done, our Lady 


' shranke againe into her shrine, and the Clerke peaked 


home to patch up his broken sleepe. 1598 Torte Alba 
(1880) 70 No like vaine pleasure, who away doth peake, 
When he his Bark through want perceines to leake. 1642 
Rocrers Naaman 42 He over-rates him in his jouraey, that 
hee might not peake aside iato this corner or that, 

+3. To move about dejectedly or silently; to 
mope; ‘to make a mean figure, to sneak’ (J.). Ods. 

1568 Yacos §& Fsan tu. ii, Fye brother Esau, what a foly is 
this? About vaine pastime to wander abrode and peake, 
‘Til with hunger you make your selfe thus faint and weake. 
1594 Carew Yasso u. xvi, And she or scornes, or seeth not, 
or gaue Nosemblance, so till then par [? poor] thrall he peakt 
(22 wtisero ha servito|. 1602 Suaxs. 21am. 1. ii, 594 Yet 1, 
A dull and muddy-metled Rascall, peake Like Joho 
a-dreames,..And can say nothing. a 1603 T. Cartwricut 
Confut. Rhem. N. 7. Pref, (1618) 29 Now much more would 
they..let him goe peaking alone after he hath been so cor- 


ap : i 
. ?To droop in health and spirits, waste away ; 
‘to look sickly’ (J.) or emaciated. Chiefly in 
peak and pine, a Shaksperian expression repeated 
by many later writers, chiefly as emphasizing pine. 

{2573 Tusser J/usé. (1878)158 Poore sillie hen, long wanting 
cock to guide, Soon droopes and shortly thea beginnes to 
peake aside.] 1605 Suaxs. Aacé. 1, lii. 23 Wearie Seu'nights, 
nine times nine, Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine, a@ 1652 
Brome ing. Afoor 1. i, What ! suffer you to eo and peak 
away In yourunnatural melancholy fits. 1709 Brit, A folioll. 
No. 29. 3/1 This is no Pin-buttock’d Weacb, That Peaks as 
if she'd took a Drench. 1789 Cuartotte Satu Ethelinde 
(1814) V. rox After pining and peaking away twelve or 
fourteen years of your best-looking days. 1857 Kincstey 
Two Y. Ago xiv, If he will but go right on abont bis 
business,.. instead of peaking and pining over what people 
think of him. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Peak, to waste and 
dwindle in flesh, “ 

Wence Peak and pine as sb., novce-use, for 
peaking and pining. 

1868 BrowninG Ring § Bh. v, 1603 The Babe's face, prema- 
ture with peak and pine, Sank into wrinkled ruinons old age. 


Peak (pik), v.2 Also 6 peke, ?peeke, 6-7 


peake, fr Peak 56.2] 

1. intr. To project or rise ina peak. Now rare. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr. fred. iii, in Zolinshed (1577) 1. 
14/2 To eschew the daunger of the craggy rockes there on 
every side of the shore peaking. 1§83Stuaars Anat, Abus. 
1. (t879) 5x Another sort. are content with no kind of Hatt, 
without a great buache of feathers,..peaking on the toppe 
of their heades. 1609 Houtano Asin. Marcell. xv. x. 4 
In these Cottian Alpes,..there peaketh up a mightie hiek 
monnt, that no man almost can passe over without danger, 
1610 — Camden's Brit.1. 556 The Western part [of Derby- 
shire) riseth high and peaketh up with hils and mountaines, 
1865 Cornh. Alag. Aug. 330 The woolly hair .. peaks down 
over the low forehead. 

2. trans. To bring to a head; fig, to accentuate. 

1887 ae Rev. Dec. 770 The accumulation of the 
national wealth,.serves mostly to heighten and peak the 

reat social inequalities as between the capitalist and the 
jobhing day labourer. 


PEAKED. 


Peak, v.35 Naut. Also 7 pike, 7-8 peek. 
[f. pike or peak in the adv. a-fike, A-PEAK, verti- 
cally, straight np and down, or aphetic from the 


ady. itself; cf., in same sense, F, apiguer (1751) - 


from @ pie adyb. phrase, vertically.] ‘¢razs. To 
place, put, or raise a-peak or vertically, 

a. To tilt pa yard vertically, or nearly so, by 
the mast; to ea yard; esp. fo peak the mizen. 

(Cf. F. Apiguer, Disposer les vergues d'un batiment & peu 
prés verticalement.] 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamten 30 When you ride 
amongst many ships, pike your yards. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram, ix. 45 To ride apike is to pike your yards when you 
ride amongst many ships. 1692 Cat. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram, xvi. 79 Peek Jee Speck) the Mizon, that is, put 
the Vard right up and down by the Mast. 3749 Cart. W. 
Wrictesworth AIS. Log-bh. of the ‘Lyelt” 18 Nov. At 
night it blowing hard with Rain, Peeked the Vards, and 
hauled up a Range of the Sheet Cable. 1769 Fatconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Apiquer une vergue, to top a sail-yard, 
or peek it up. x794 Xigging $ Seamanship 1. 242 They 
peek the yard against the mast to shift the sail, /éi@, Il.255 
To Peek the Alizen,to put the malar ed perpendicular by 
the mast. 1867 Smyvtu Sailor's Word-bh., To Peak, to raise 
a gaff or lateen yard more obliquely to the mast. 

b. Zo peak the oars: seequols. (Cf. A-PEAKd.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Peak,..to raise the oars upright 
amidships. 1888 Cuurcuwarp Slackbirding 227 Sharp, man! 
Peak your oars, and sit dowa tight on the bottom. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v. Oar, To peak the oars, to raise the blades 
ont of the water and secure them at a common angle with 
the surface of the water by placing the inner end of each 
oar under the batten on the opposite side of the boat. 

ec. Of a whale: To raise (his tail or flukes) 
straight np in diving vertically. Also zur. 

1839 T. Beate Sperm Whale 44 The flukes are then lifted 
high into the air, and the animal..descends perpendicularly 
. this act..is called by whalers ‘ peaking the flukes’. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Yack vi, How could he go down head-fore- 
most without aw 4 his tail in the air? 1885 Woop in 
Lougm, Mag. V.537 A whale had. .dived perpeadicularly— 
‘peaked ‘in whaling language. 

Peak, edv.(sb.) Naut. [Aphelicf. A-peak adv, 
which, by separation of its elements, appears some- 
times to have been trealed as a fea, indef. article 
and sb.] 

ta. In reference to the yards: (from ride 


ta-pike or a-feak; see A-PEAK adv. c), to ride 


| a broad peak. Obs. 


1706 Puiturss.v. Peck, To Ride a broad Peek, is much 


| after the same muoner (as to vide a-peak), only the Yards 


are raised ap but half so high. 

b. In reference to the cahle and anchor: 70 stay 
peak, to ride a short stay peak = short stay a-peak ; 
a long peak = \ong stay a-peak: see A-PEAK, 

1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 117 A stay-peak iswhen 
the cable and forestay form a line. A short stay-feak is 
when the cable is too much ia to form this line. 1867 Smvtit 
Sailor's Word-bk, s.v., To stay peak, or ride a short stay 
peak, is when the cahle and fore-stay form a line: a dong 
peak is when the cable is in line with the main-stay, 

Peak, obs. or dial. var. PIQUE. 

Peak : see PEEK 54.1, v.1 and 2, 

Peaked (pikt, piked), a. Forms: 5 pekyd, 
peked, 6-8 peeked, 7~ peaked. [f. PEAK sb.2+ 
-ED2, Cf. PackED, PixED. In sense 2, app. con- 
nected with PEAK 2.1 4.] 

1, Having a peak; pointed, acuminated; cut, 
trimmed, or brought toa peak or point; cf, PICKED 


ppl.a., PiKED. 

€ 1450 Cop. Alyst. xxv. (Shaks, Soc.) 241 Off ffyne cordewan 
a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon. i Pol. Poeus 
(Rolls) 11. 25x With youre longe peked schone, Therfor 
your thrifte is almost don, 1578 Lyte Dodoens m1. Vi. 320 
The clapper or pestill..is long and thicke, and sharpe 
poynted peeked lyke to a horne. 1617 Moryson /#7#, 111. 
177 The Geatlewomen..weare vpon t eir heads a black 
vaile of Cipers, peaked at the forehead, with a velaet hood 
hanging downe behind. 1640 Somner A ntig. Canter, 171 
The ocular and peeked or pointed form of the arch. 1742 
Firroinc ¥, Andrews 1. xiv, Her chin was peaked. 1749 
W. Extis Sheph. Guide 193 (E. D.S.) [Adder's tongue bas] 
a pecked leaf or stalk. 1787 Mae. D’Arsiay Diary June, 
I-numerating various changes in the modes, from squareshoes 
to peaked, 1845 Macavtay Milton Ess. (2887) 19 {Charles 
the first] his Vandyke dress,..and his peaked beard. 

b. spec. Of a monntain, hill, etc.: Having, or 
rising into, a peak. Also in comb., as ¢wo-, ¢2ves- 
peaked, etc. So of a roof. 

1670 Naraoroucn rnd. in Ace. Sev. late Voy. 1. (2694) 30 
I went..to the peeked Rock. 31797 Mrs. Raocuerr //aliait 
xiii, Its peaked head towered far above every neighbouring 
summit. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint, IV. v. xiv. §10 It is 
curious how rarely. .an instance can be found of a mountain 
ascertainably peaked in the true sense of the word—pointe: 
at the top, and sloping steeply on all sides. 1868 Muss 
Bravvon Dead Sea Fr. \. ii. 18 The quaint peaked roofs 
and grand old churches. ei oad og Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 325 The bulky mass of Helvellyn and the peaked 
summit of Catchedecam, ‘ 

2. Sharp-featured, thin, pinched, as from illness 
or want; sickly-looking, ‘peaky’. Chiefl collog. 

1835-40 Hatiwurton Clock, (2862) 38, I am readfally 
sorry, says I, to see you..lookin so peecked. (1856 Mrs. 
Brownine Aur. Leigh wm 929 ‘The dumb derision of that 
gray peaked face. 1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof Breakfot. iy 
He looks peakeder than ever. 1883 J. HawTHORNE Dust 
xxxvi. 295 As pale and peaked as a charity-school-girl. 
Shortie Life 26 Mar. 7/5 He stilt loses weight, and the 
peaked look in his face is ominous. 


PEAKEDNESS., 


3. Comd., as peaked-nosed, -roofed adjs. 

184a Mian in Monconf. 11. 865 Guing nbout the world, 
like a very peaked-nosed woman, 1894 Oxding (U. S.) 
XX1V. 197/2 A penked-roofed construction. ' 

Hence Pes‘kedness, &. the quality or econditlon 
of being peaked or pointed; b. (in sense 2 shove). 

18 ake P. Kannepy Swallow B. iii. (1860) 43 ‘The peculiar 
Boal iness of her nose. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint, 1V. v. 
xiv. §11 No mountain in the Alps produces a more vigorous 
impression of penkedness than the Matterhorn. 1884 J. 
Haaais in Century Mag. Nov. 1a1 Het general aspect of 
peakedness, f 

Peako-devant, variant of Pikepevanr Ods. 


+Peak-goose, pea-goose. Os. Also 6 
peok-, pick-, 7 pe-goose. [npp. f. PEAK 56.3+ 
Goose.] A dolt, simpleton, ninny, poor creature. 

@ 1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 54 To laughe, to lie, 
to flatter, to face: Fonre waies in Court to win men grace, 
If thou be thrall to none of theise, Away good Peek feos 
hens lohn Cheese. 1593 G. Harvey Pierces Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) I]. 64 The k-woorme was neuer but a pick- 

ose, 1606 Carman Afons. D'Olive im. naa 1873 I. 923 

courtesies n veric peagoose. 16aa FLetcner & Massincer 
Trophetess w. ii, Come, march on and humonr him for his 
mirth... ‘Tis a fine peak-goose. 1694 Crownx Married 
Heau 1 28 I'm a pe-goose with a Lady, but I'm the devil 
with 2 chamber-maid. a1g00 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Pea-goose, n silly Creature. 41825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, 
Peagoose, one who has an aspect both sickly and silly. 


Peaking (prkin), Af/.a. Now dia’, Also 
7-9 peoking. [f. PEAK v,1 + -1NG@ 2) 

1. Saeaking, skulking; mean-spirited; (some- 
(imes, app. = prying: but in that sense app. 
belonglng to PEFK1NG), 

1598 Suaks. Afervy W, uu. v. 7x The peaking Curnnto 
her husband .. dwelling in a continual larnm of ielousie. 
1622 Massincee & Dexnea Mirg. AMartir nu. i, 1 stole but 
adurty pndding..and the peaking chitface page hit me ith’ 
teeth with it. 12650 ‘I’. Baviv Alerda Parietis 51 That 
ome devill, jealousie, 1668 Temrir Let, to Ld. Arling- 
ton Wks. 1731 II. 169, 1 mean not Virtue, in a peaking, 
formal Presbyterian Sense. 1689 HickeRrincite Ceremony- 
Alonger Concl, iti, Wks. 1716 II. 470 Not every sneaking 
Register and pezking Surrogate could send a Soul to Satan, 
1871 W. ALEXANDER Yohnny Gibb xiv. (1873) 84 What ‘Tam 
had said was..that ' Benjie was an orpiet, peeakin, little 
sinner’, P ate 

2. Emaeiated, sickly, drooping, pining, peaky. 

a1700 I). EB. Diet. Cant. Crew, Peeking fellow; ..a thin 
weazel faced fellow. 
sickly Constitution, 1771 Smottett //winph. Ch 8 Aug., 
Let. i, Poor Liddy is in a peaking way. I'm afcaid this 
unfortnnate girl is uneasy in her mind. 1823 Lavy L. 
Stuart Let?. (2901) 395 She looks but peeking and has had a 
goo dealofillness. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., 
Peaking, . sickly; drooping: said of young poultry for the 
most part ‘A wet May's bad for turkies; I've lost several, 
an’ theer's more looks very peakin ’. 

Hence Pea‘kingly ¢dv.,in a pining or poor way ; 
Pea‘kingness, sicklincss, pining condition. 

r6tr Corcr, sv. Ceincture, They thinke their wines line 
peakingly at home, and pull strawes..or blow their fingers. 
3727 Baitey, vol. 11, Peakingdly, sicklily, wearily. Peaking- 
aes, Sickliness, Unthrivingness, 

Peakish (pikif), 4.1 [In sense 1 app. f. Peak 
$6.3 (also In Skelton), perh. associated with Peak 
v1 3; in sense 2 f. PEAK 56.2; sense 3 gocs with 
Peak v1 4, PeakIno pf/.a.2, PEAKY @.*; see-1811.] 

1. Slothful, spiritless (I. ¢guavns) ; stupid ; igno- 
rant, silly: an epithet of contempt, of which it is 
diffienlt to ascertain the exact meaning. Ods. 

(In quot. @ 1560 with play on Peak sé.'s cf. Peanisy a.) 

r519 Horman Vulg.vi.61 Heis shame faste hat nat pekysshe, 
Perccundus est sine tenautd, a 1529 SKecton Ware Hanke 
aa The pekysh parsons brayne Cowde not rech nor attayne 
What the sentence ment. a1560 Brecon Yewel of Foye Wks. 
H. 6 Phil, 1 trauayled into Darbyshere and from thence 
into the Peke... Zheoph. 1 thynke ee founde there verye 
frei people. Ps. Not so, I confesse to yon that 

founde there very good wyttes and upte vnto learnynge. 
1568 Jacob 5 Esau ui. i, U will see, if any [meat] be ready 
here at home, Or whether Incob haue any, that peakishe 
mome, 3570 Levins Manip. 145/40 Peakish, sntonicus, a. 
@ 1603: T. Cartwaicut Confut. Khem, N. T. (1618) 512 
These dreamers dreame night and day,—otherwise to proue 
& Sect or peakish order of Franciscans, etc. 

2. Somewhat “gad or pointed, dial, 

i749 WV. Ecus Sheps. Guide 151 A peeckish Head and Tail. 

3. Somewhat ‘ peaky’ (PEAKY a.2). 

3836 Swart, Peakish..collog, having features thnt seem 
thin or sharp, as from sickness. 1900 Banrix Toneny & 
Grize? xxvii. 327 He was rather peakish bot he had not 
complained. 

Hence + Pea‘kishness 0és., spiritlessness. 

1519 Hoanan }'xdy. v.55 He relinked hym of hys dastardnes 
and pekishnes[ienaviz] a1595 PKINGTON Exp, Nehemiah 
qv. 1i~1§ Wks. (Parker Soc.) 436 God requireth not such 
peakishness in a man, that he suffer himself to be wounded 
et the law of nature alloweth every man to defend 

elf, 

+Peakish, 2.2 Ovs. [f. Pea 56.1 + -1sn1,] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of the district 
es the Peak in Derbyshire. 

Rqnots. 1 5 6. ebe & i 
rece as ao eh 18 the sense may be ‘rnde, outlandish, 
59a Waaner 4/5, Eng. vit, xiii. (1612) 20x Once hunted 
ee hae long fasting, and the heate Did house 
is’ raunge within a Forrest great. 1 

Drayton Sheph. Gart, iv, Her skin as soft as Lect worth 
te as snow on Peakish Hull, Or swanne that swims in 
ear. Hottanxn Livy xxxvut, xlix, torg To prevent 

Von Vi i that they should not hide themselucs 


1706 Puttips, Peaking, that is of a | 


589 


within their peaklsh holes (notts si67 letebris] and ordinaric 
conert musets, /did, xiv. xxvii. 1219 After hee had scene 
the mouth of that peakish cane [os sfecus] into which they 
use to descend that would hane the benefit of the Oracle. 
1612 Drayton Poly-old, xi, From thence he [Mersey] getteth 
nore down from her Peakish spring. 1646 Br. Hatt Balm 
Gil. xiv. ili, A nn villager in the rnde Peak. returns blm 
this answer in his peakish dinlect, Nay even pnt fro thee, 


my son. 
Henee + Pea‘kishly adv., ? obscurely, ? remotely. 
see sol Ovid's Met. vi. (1599) 144 [He] led her to 
a pelting grange that peakishly did stand la woods for 
growne [sitvts obscura vetustis). 


Peakless (piklés), ¢. rare. [f. PEAK 56.2 + 
-LESS.] Without a peak. 
wen Chamb. Frnl, X1. 296 Turning his peakless cap hind 

elore, 

Peakrel (prkrél). Also 7-8 -rill, 8 -ril. [f. 
Peak 56.1: cf. cockerel, mongrel.) An inhabitant 
of the Peak district in Derbyshire; also applied to 


horses, sheep, etc. 

(368 Corton Wond. Peak (1682) 18 Two hob-nail Penk- 
rills, one on either side, Your arms supporting, like a bashful 
bride, ..And thus, from Rock to Rock they slide you down. 
31769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. U1. 78 The Peakrills, as the 
are called, are a rude boorish Kind of People; but bold, 
daring, and even desperate in their Search into the Bowcls 
of the Earth. 1808 W. Mansuau. Acview 1. 523 The stock 
of the more southerly heathlands are native mouatain sheep, 
of a light frame..and bear the name of ‘Peakrils'. 1899 
Daily News 3 July 8/7 The eredulous tourist. .fails to 
perceive at a glance the purport of the Peakrels humour. 

b. attrib. Of or belonging to the T’eak district. 

1779 Archzol. V. 375 The weight of this pig [of lead] 
..is..a proper load for a small peakril horse to travel with. 

Pea'kward, adv. [See -warpD.] Towards the 
peak (of a monntain). 

1881 W. Witxins Songs of Sludy 65 Look on the eagle 
wheeling up peakward. 

Peaky (pki), a1 [f. Peak 56,2 + -y.] 

1. Abounding in, or characterized by having, fees 

1832 Tennyson Palace of Art xxix, Hills with peaky tops 
engrail’d. 185 J. D. Forars Tour Mont Blanc visi. 183 
The peaky ridge just described. 1858 Chawd. Frnl, X, 
2a7 The sun approached the edge of the peaky horizon. 

. Peaked, pointed ; peak-like. 

1869 MacoonaLo Setélemtent (1877) 47 (E. D.D.) A... face, 
with a peaky little bit of 2 nose. 1878 Lavy Burton 
Arabia, ete, xii. 270 The Konkanis [wear] peaky slippers. 
1887 Hate Caine Deemster xxxviil a51 A r mongrel 
dog, ..with ragged ears, a peaky nose. 1889 Doveie Micah 
Clarke 209 The peaky thoughtful countenance. 


Pea‘ky, peeky, 2.2 collog. and dial, [Con- 
neeted with PEak vl 4, and with PEAKED a. 2, 
Peakixa ppi.a, 2, PEAKISH a.1 3.) Sickly, feeble, 


wasted, puny; = PRAKING ff/. a. 2. 

1853 [implied in Peakvisn}. 1873 Ruskin Fors Clav, xxvi. 
111516 A poor peeky, little sprouting crocus. 1881 E. J. 
Wornoisr Séssi¢ ix, The second child has sickened, and the 
third is reported to he looking ‘pecky‘, 1889 BiackmoaE 
Ait viii, Peaky. 

llence Pea kyish a., somewhat ‘ peaky’. 

1853 °C, Beve‘ Verdant Green 1 viii, Peakyish you feel, 
don't yon? 

Peaky, var. form of PEcKY a. 

Peal (pit), 34.1 Forms: 4-6 pele, (5 peell, 
peyll, 5-6 peel(e, 6 peeyle, pelle), 6-7 pealo, 
(7 pale),6- peal. [ME. pele; in sense 1, aphetic 
. apele, APPEAL; in branch IJ, snpposed to be the 
same word, but the evidence is not irrefragable ; 
no other origin, however, has suggested itself.) 

I. +1. = Appeat sd, Obs. 
1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvi. 
uursueth, pe pele {C. xx. 28% apeel, v.7. peel] is so huge, Pat 

be hence may do no mercy til bothe men acorde, ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, xxiii. 78 (Harl. MS.) Pou shalt come afore m 
lord, and avow thi pele. 1471 Pasion Letl. 111. 19 Whec! 
woman seyd to me that che sewyd never the pele. 

II, +2, (?)A call or summons (e. g. to prayers, 
to church) made by ringing a bell; astroke ona bell, 
or the ringing of a bell, as a call or summons. Ods. 

& bg St, Augustine 1642 in Horstm. Alteng?. Leg. (1878) 

'o euensong Men rongen pe preo peles long. ¢1440 

‘romp, Paro. 31/1 Pele of bellys ryngyn e (or a-pele of 
belle ryneynge) classicum, 1444 Rolls of Parlt, V.195/% 
‘Vhat the Haillifs. make ryng the comune belle 11 pele, to 
gedre the Comunes togedre. rs6r Br. Paaxnvast /n- 
junctions, This shal be doon immediatlye after the last 
peale to evening praier. Sees Man. Scholars Winch, 
Coll. 4 Go iato the Chappel between first and second Peal 
in the morning, to say your Morning Prayer. 

3. The loud ringing of 2 bell, or of aset of bells; 
sfec. o series of changes rung on a set of bells: 
see Bos 50.5, CHANGE sd. 8 b, GRANDSIRE 6, 

1szz Faavan WVillin Chron. Pref. 8 Ringyng at the said 
ohite, soo that con pele over nyght be rong wt all the bellys, 
and oon pele upon the mornyng. 51a in Sowéhqwell Visit. 
(Camden) 115 At my buriall a peeyle with all the bells. 
1530 Parscr. 253/1 Peele of belles, son de cloches, 1572-3 
in Swayne Sarum CAhnrchw, Acc. (1896) 287 Ringers y* 
Ringed te pelle when Mr. Hooper was buried. 1671 
Tintinnalogia 102 This Peal of Grandsire..is the absolute 
foundation from whence the excellent Peal of Grandsire 
bob... had its beginning and method. 1671-1883 [sce Granp- 
stan 6]. 1787 Europ. Atag. XII. 434 The bells of the 
churches rung their dead peals during the day. 1812 J. 
Wuson /sle of Padms 1. 444 The bells ring quick a joyous 
peat 18g2 Mrs. Srowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxvii, rge 

ad the satisfnction, as the bell rang out its farewell J, 
to see Marks walk. .to the shore, 1879 ia Grove Dict. Aéus. 
1.334/a, 12 {bells}, the largest number ever rnag in peal. 


For pere pat partye 


PEAL. 


fransfiand fig. 21s48 Hate Chron, Edw. 1V 193 To 
haue her fanor and folowe her desire..rather then [Chane 
a lowryng covntenaunce, and a ringing peale, when he 
shonld go to his rest and quietnes. 160g Stas. A/acd. ut. 
li. 43 Ere.. The shard-borne Beetle, with his drowsie hums, 
Hath rung a yawning Peale. 1636 Massincza Gi. 
Dk Flor. uy t, wy pockets ring A Gon 1. 1976. 
Westey //usé. & Wives vii. 2 Wks, 1821 1X. 86 The busband 
may ..ring his wife a peal concerning her duty. | 

4. Aset of bells tuned to onesnother ; a ring ofbells. 

1789 G. Wurre Sefborne ya1 The day of the arrival of this 
tuneahble peal was Cimarvetas an ie festival by the village. 
1860 Frouve //ist. Eng. xxx. V1. 33 First began St. Paul's,.. 
then, one by one, every peal which had been spared caught 
up the sound. 1872 Extacomar CA. Bells Devon, etc. i. 208 
Sometimes a peal of bells is cast in harmony, in which case 
It is called 2 maiden peal, and no tuning is required, 

transf. 1894 Feun fn Alpine Valley 111.6: A tiny campa- 
nula whose lavender bells clustered in a peal about the stem. 

+5. A discharge of guns or cannon s0 as to 
roduce a lond sound; esp, as an expression of 
Joy, a Salute, ete. Obs. exe. Hist. 

¢3515 Cocke Lorell's B. 13 A pele of gonnes gan they 
rynge. 1577 in Makluyt's Voy. (1589) 157 ‘The Castle dis- 
charged a peale of ordinaunace. 1687 Fleminc Contn. 
HMolinshed 111, 1341/1 The duke of Brabant. .cansed a peale 
of a twentie or thirtie thousand harquelimsses to be shot off, 
a 1649 Dauma. or Hawtu. Zit. Fas. ff, Wks. (1711) 36 The 
king ..caused discharge a pale of ordnance together, 1833 
Hr. Maetineau Three Ages 0.68 The best part of this days 
entertainments..was the peals of ordnance both from the 
vessels and the shore, 1855 Macautay ///st, Eng. xiii, 111. 
3g The l ofa masket..was the signal. 

. A loud outburst or volley of sound. 

1835 Coverpae Jer. iv. 19, 1 hane herde the crienge of 
the trompettes, and peales of warre. 1596 Suaks, Merch. V. 
un. i. 146 Still gazing in 2 doubt Whether those peales of 
praise be his or no, a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtin, Urania xii, 
(1656) 137 At whose command clouds peales of ‘Thunder 
sound. 1670 Davoren and 12, Cong. Grenada v. ii, Like the 
hoarse peals of vultures,..When over fighting ficlds they 
beat their wings, 1672 Mutton Sanison 233, 1 ny self... 
vanquisht with a peal of words..Gave up my fort of silence 
toa Woman, 1697 Drvorn Adexander's Ef. 126 Dreak his 
bands of sleep asunder, And rouse him, like a rattling peal 
of thunder. 1711 Aooison Sfect. No. 63 07 Which very 
often produced great Peals of Laughter. 1848 Gattenca 
Haly, Past § Pr. \o12t A peal of the organ is antiphonal 
toa flourish of trumpets, : ise. 

7. alirib.and Comb,,as peal-book, -ringer, -ringttsy. 

187a Excacomar Ch. Bells Devon, etc. iii. 236 The peal 
book enntains a record of peals. 

Peal, peel (pél), 54.2 Forms: 6 pele, peall, 
Se. poill, 6-8 peale, 7— poal, 8- peel. [In 1533 
salmon pele: origin unasceriained.} A name given 
to, a. A grilse or young salmon (now esp. one 
under lwo pounds in weight); b. A smaller species 
of salmon, Salmo cambricus (or S. irutta). (Ch 
Giinther /ntrod, Study of Fishes (1880) 644 Note 2.) 

a. salmon peal, 

1533-4 act 25 Hien. W711, ¢. 7 The yonge frye,.. called 
lakspynkes smowtis or salmon pele. 1661 Lovetn Adist, 
ainim, & Alin, 220 The Salmon peales or Sea Trouts, are 
a more light, wholesome, and well tasted meat. 1741 Compl. 
Fam.-Picce i. ti, 341 Salmon Peel are taken by erouyns 
your Line, baited with a Brandling, gradually into the Hole. 
3758 Descr. Thames 171 Salmon Peale. .scems to be a Species 
of the Salmon, 

B. peal, peel. 

1577 Key. Privy Council Scot. 11, 657 Ten thowsand peill 
fischeis, killing and ling. 1587 Houtnsuxn Chron. II. 1009 
Plentifull of samon, tront, peale, dace, pike, and other like 
freshwater fishes. 1623 R. Canrentea Conscionable Chris- 
tian 89 The line sometimes breaketh too, when a Peale or 
great fish is to be drawne vp. 1758 Jaco in Borlase Nat. 
2list. Cornwalla71 The Black-fish. .head and nose like a peal 
or trout, 1851 NewLanp £rne 33 xofe, Graul, called in the 
north a grilse and on the Shannon a peel, 1861 Acé a4 4 25 
Mice. c 109 § 4 Migratory fish of the genus salmon, ..known 
by the names..forktail, mort, peal, herring peal, may peal, 
pugg peal, harvest cock. Comd. 1903 Longm. Mag. May 
41 When a man goes peel-fishing all day. 

Peal, v. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: (1 pilian (?)); 
5 pele, pa. ¢. pelyde, -id, 6 peil, 7-8 peal, 9 dial. 
peyl, peighl. [Origin uncertain. 

Cotgr. uses peade to reader F, filer to ponnd or bruise as 
ina mortar :—L. pildre, already In OE, as pilian ; but peal 
could not answer phonetically to piler, esp. as it seems to 
be the same word that is often written in mod. dial. pail or 
pals (p2'l). ‘The inclusion here of sense 1 is therefore pro- 
visional. (See also Peut v., Paw 2, Pate o.4)] 

+1. trans. To pound or bruise as in » mortar. 

[ce 1000 /Etrric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 3 14/ag Pilnrns, nel 
stor, se pe pilab, we? tribulap.] 1611 Corca., Prdé, peuled, 

ten, bruised, crushed, pounded, stamped. Lbid., Pilement, 
a pealing, pounding, stamping, braying, beating; a crushing, 
or bruising. /é:4., Péler, to peale, pound, stampe, to bray, 
bent, or breake, in a morter. 


2. To strike or beat with repeated blows, to 


batter, to pelt. : 

2.2 1400 Morte Arth. 3042 Paysede and pelid downe plays- 
terede walles. 1883 Stocker Cro. Warres Low C. m1. B6 
Fiftie or three score of them Instily Betis then betweene 
the gates, and valyantly led them with harquebuze shot. 
1sg2 Wyatev Armorie, Ld. Chandos 54 Some one did weild 
A mightie stone, that head n peeces peild Of Lord Muce- 
dent, 1686 Goao Celes?, Bodies ut, i. 144 Is it certain then that 
our Aspect is wble to.. Peal us with a Showr?, 3735 Somma- 
vite Chase sv. 150 [A ram] Shall..with his curl'd hard 
Front incessant peal The panting Wretch. 1828 Cran 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Peyt, to beat, to strike. (Cf. 1854 TtamForo 
Dial, (Lancash.) (E. D, D. & ¥ Pail), Avwv pailt him weel.} 

b. taér. To shower blows, to hammer on; fig: 


pee eS 
to ‘pileh #0". 3h 


PEAL, 


¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 304 Pene plukke ont py swerde, & pele 
on hym faste. 1874 Waucu CAze. Corner ve 215 
(Lancash.] They thunge't an’ peel at one another full bat. 
1884 Cunoswoatn Diad. S&. 125 (E. D. D.) Just let me fiaish 
this bird cage, an I’ peyl intut an reight an’ all! 2895 
Cece Sketches 429 Aw've had ta peighl away likea nowman. 
+3. rt2¢tr. Of blows: To come or fall in a shower. 
¢1400 Rowland §& O. so2 So thikke paire dynttis to-gedir 
pel de, Thaire armours hewenn laye in pe felde. 
ence + Peal used advb, in peale pelted; Pea‘l- 


ing v2. sb. and ppl.a.l, a. see sense 1; b. battering, 


beating, pelting. 

1s82 Stanyuurst <Zxets u, (Arb.) 56 Now be we peale 
pelted from top of barbican hautye. /éid. 1. 59 Pyrrhus 
--Downe beats with pealing thee doors. 1616 SurFi. & 
Maakn. Country Farnie 379 Apples must be gathered. .in 
faire weather,..and that Been withant any pole or peal- 
ing downe. 1740 Somervitte //obbino/ u. 155 On her pale 
Cheeks Ghastly he gaz’d, nor felt the pealing Storm. 

Peal (pil), v.2 Nowdza/. Also 5 pele. [Aphetic 
f. afele, APPEAL v.: cf. PEAL sd.11.}  ¢rans, and 
tntr, = APPEAL v, (in various senses). 

¢1400 Langl.'s P. PLC. mt. 186 On poure prouysors & on 
nape th 7 pat peleth to] e arches, oe One: Pare. 
391/t Pelyn or apelyn, affella, ¢ 1450 Bh. Curtasye 594 in 
uber Be, 318 To ve baron of chekker pay mun hit pele. 
1648 Chas. I's Messages for Peace 120 What reason these 
men had thus to ‘peale hi 1685 GuRNALL Chr. in Arn. 
verse 11,1. i. 53 They peale one of another, shiftiag the sia 
rather than suing for mercy. 1894 Northumib/d. Gloss. 
Peal, to appeal, a shortened form, /47d., Peel off, to appeal 
off.. A happy man was he who could peel off from the militia, 


Peal (pil), v3 [f. PEat 55.1] 

1. rntr. To sound forth in a peal; to resound. 

1632 Mitton Peaseroso 161 There let the pealing Organ 
blow, To the full voic'd Quire helaw. 1919 Tickeu. On 
Death Addison 16 The pealiag organ, and the pausing chair. 
1728 Pork Dunc. u. 258 There, Webster ! peal'd thy voice, 
and, Whitfield! thine, 1841 H. Aixswoaru Old St. Patd’s 
If. 162 A loud clap of thunder pealed averhead. 1849 
Macauiay “ist, Eng. x. 11. 602 Behind it rode the body 
guards with cymbals clashing and trumpets pealing. 

+ 2. ¢rans. To storm, din, or assail (the ears, or 
a person) w7th (loud noise, clamour, etc.). Ods. 

Perh. with admixture of sease of Pzat v.] to batter. 

1641 Mitton CA. Govt, Concel. 62 They..never lin pealing 
our eares that untesse we fat them like boores,..all learning 
and religion will goe underfoot. 1667 — P,Z.14920, 1917 
Fenton Homer fn Milton's Style, Odyss. xt. Poems 114 
To Woman’s Faith Unhosom naught momentous; tho’ 
she peal Vour Kar .. Unlock not all your Secrets. 1719 
J.T. Putuires tr, Thirty-four Confer. 158 Priestsand People 
pealed me with Maledictions and Abusive Words. 

3. To give forth in a peal or peals; to utter 


londly and sonorously. 

1714 Gartu Dispens. v. (ed. 7) 64 Pestles peal a martial 
Symphony. 1745 T. Warton Pleas. Aled. 198 The many- 
sounding organ peals on high The clear slow-dittied channt, 
or varied hymn, 1887 Bowen Virg. cEneid 1, 90 Loud 
thunder is pealed from the skies, 

Hence Pea‘ling Af/. 2.2 

1632, 1719 [see sense 1]. 1794 Mas. Rapcurre Alysi. 
ee xxix, The pealing thunder rolled onward. 18: 
W. Irving 7. Trav. 1. 115 The pealing notes swelle 
through the lofty aisles. 

Peal (pil), v.4 Obs. exc. dial. 
certain. ?Kclated to PEEL sd.2] (See ant) 

1674 Rav N.C, lords, Peale the pot; cool the pot. 170 
Tuoruspy Let, to Ray (E. D.S.),‘ Peel the pot’, cool it wit 
the ladle, takiag ont and ponring in again. 1755 Jounson, 
Peal, .. 2. To stir with some agitation: as, to peal the 
pot, is when it boils to stir the liquor therein with a ladle. 
1890 Gloncestersh, Gloss., Peal, to pour out a liqnid. 

Peal, obs. form of Pat, PREL. 

Peale meale, obs, form of PELL-MELL, 

Pea‘ler. Ods. exc. dial, [Aphetic f. appealer: 
cf. PEAL v,2]_ = APPEALER, in various senses. 

1393 Lanot, P. P/.C. xxi. 39 Theane put hym forth a 
Peloee hy-for pilat, and seyde. a 1425 tr. Higden (Rolls) 

Il. 519 Gunnildas nory karf the fals pelours hamme. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxii, (Perey Soc.) 159 Vyle peller, in 
lykewyse also, His tonge was scraped that he suffered wo. 
1894 Northumbld, Gloss., Pealers, appealers, appticants, 


Pealite (pFloit). Af. [Named after A. C. 
Peale: see -1TE1.) A variety of geyserite, con- 
taining only 6 per cent. of water. 

1873 F. M. Enonicn Let. to A. C. Peale in 6th Rep. U.S. 
Geol, Surv. of Territories 134, | wish to distinguish it as a 
well-defined sub-species of opal, and proj to aame it 
‘Pealite ’,as you were the first to find and collect the mineral. 


Peall, Pealok, Pealt, obs. ff. Penn SD 
PeiLock], Pext sé,1 

Pean (pm). Her. [Origin uncertain : identity 
with Pang sd.2 has been suggested, but evidence is 
lacking.J One of the furs; represented as Sable 
eee with ‘spots’ of Or. 

1562 LEIGH Armorie 121 i i 
Bown, whiche is the field, Sable eee ene Gees 
Guitum Heraldry 1, iv. 14 This is blacke powdered with 
yellow ; andin Blazon is termed Pean, 1864 Boutett Her, 
Hist, § Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 20, 4 Pean: Gold spots ona black field. 

Pean, Peane, obs. ff. Paan, Pain; var. PEEN, 

Peanut (pinzt). [f. Peal+Nvut.] The fruit 
or seed of Arachis hypogewa, or the plant itself, 
a native of the West Indies and West Africa, much 
cultivated in warm climates; the frnit is a pod 
ripening undergronnd, containing two seeds like 
peas, valued as food and for their oil, (Also 
called ground-nut or ground-pea.) Also applied 


[Origin un- 
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to allied plants of similar character (or their fruit), 
as Voandzeta sublerranea of Madagascar, Africa, 
and S. America, and Amphicarpxa monoica of 
N. America (Aog-peanui: see Hoc sd.1 13d). 

1835 C. F. Horrman HWinter in West 11, 206 Wrenching 
it fram its roots as a Lilliputian would pepeenat | 1886 
A. H. Cuurcn Food Grains Ind. 127 Half the weight of 

ea-nuts is oil. bid, Pea-nuts..yield a cake well adapted 
for feeding cattle. a 

b. attrib. Peanut polities (U.S. slang), ‘under- 
hand and sccret tactics’ (Farmer Americanisms), 

1875 Knicut Diced. Mech., Peanut-digger..Peanut-picker. 
1887 NV. Vork Mail §& Express 27 May (Farmer Amer.), If 
the Governor would consent not to play peanut politics. 

Peaon, variant of PEon, 

Pea:-pod. [f. Pra! + Pop.] 

1. The pod or legume of the pea-plant, which 
contains the peas. (Earlier name PEAsE-cop.) 

1882 Ocitvir, Pea-fod, the pod or pericarp of the pea, 
1884 Brownine Fervishtah, Two Camels 7 Horse, ass, and 
mule consume their pravender Nor leave a pea-pod. 

2. Local name of ‘a “double-ended” rowboat 
used by the lobster-fishermen of the coast of Mainc’ 
| (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

3. attrib. Pea-pod argus, collector’s name for 

| the butterfly Lamprdes bectica. 

1898 Daily News 22 Aug. 6/3 The pea-pod argus..is so very 

| scarce in this country that its title tarank asa British butter- 
fly at all is doubtful. 1900 /éid, 6 Mar. 8/7 Monotonous 
shades of an uapleasant pea-pad tint, 

Peapon, variant of PEron, 

Pear (pé-1),56. Forms: 1 peru, pere, 3 peore, 
4-6 peere, 4-7 pere, (5 peyr(e, ?§ pyre), 5-6 
peer, 6 Se. peir, 6-7 peare, pare, 6- pear. 
(OE. pere, peru = MDu., MLG. pere, Du. Zeer, 
LG, peer, pér:—WGer. pera, a. late L. prra, pera 
fem. sing., for L. piva pl. of pirum pear. From 
pera come also It., Sp., Pg. pera, F. porre. 

The mod, bot. L. Pyrus, isa med.L. corruption, connected 
by false etymology with Gr, rip fire (Isidore) and pyramid.) 

1. The fleshy fruit of the pear-tree (see 2), 
a pome of a characteristic shape, tapering towards 
the stalk; in the very numerous cultivated varieties 
much esteemed as a dessert fruit, or for stewing, etc. 

¢1000 ZELrric Grant. vil. (Z.) 20 Hoc pirtunt seo peru, ¢12g0 

Beket 1191 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.140 Applene, & peoren, and 

notes also. 31340 Ayend, 208 God .. nele be yene pere ne 

spre! ase me dep ane childe. ¢1430 Lypc. J/in. Poems 
| (Percy Soc.) 43 Appeles and peres that semen very gode, Ful 

ofte tyme are roten by the care. 1533 Etvot Cast, Zletthe 

ul, vit. (1541) 22 Peares are muche of the nature of appulles, 

but they ar henier, 1634 A/thorp ALS. in Simpkinson The 
| Washingtons (1860) App. p. xvi, A jorney to Windsor for 
pares. 1730-46 THomson A wtumin 631 The juicy pear Lies, 
ta soft profusion, scattered round. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. i, (1873) 27 No one would expect to raise a first-rate 
melting pear from the seed of the wild pear. 

b. In various similes and allusions; formerly as 
a type of something of very small value. 

1380 Sir Fernmb, 5722 Of pyne ne schalt pow lese not, 
pe worthy of a pere. 1399 Lanct. Aich. Redeles Prol.73 It 
shulde not apeire hem a peere. 1503 Hawes Exams. Viri, 
vu. lxii, Nor fortune without me anayleth not hym a pere. 
1598 Suaks. Merry Ji”. 1. v. 103 As crest-falne as a dride- 
peare. 1700 T. Baown Amuse, Ser. & Cont. 93 His Body 
was as Rotten as a Pear. 1845 Disrasis SyéZ 1, xi, ‘But is 
the pear ripe?’ said the diplomatist. ‘The pear is ripe if we 
have courage to pluck it’, said Lord Marney, 

2. The tree Pyrus communis (N.O. Rosacex), or 
other species with similar fruit; found wild in 
Europe and Asia, and widely grown in many 
varieties for the fruit (sense 1), which under cultiva- 
tion becomes edible and rich-flavoured. More 
usually PEAR-TREX, q. V. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 82 Pe popeiayes .. On peren and 
pynappel pei ioyken in pees. 1495 Trevisa's Barth, De 

» K. xvin exxiv. (W. de W.) 685 Pirus, pyre is a tree that 
beryth fruyte. 1785 Maatyn Xonssean's Bot. vii. (1794) 73 
The pear aad ape are..two..species of the same. .genns, 
1846). Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 200 In raising 
of standard pears for the orchard, 

3. Applied, with defining words, to various other 
fruits or plants in some way resembling the pear: 
as ALLIGATOR ear, ANCHOVY-PEAR, AVOCADO 
Pear, Garuio Pear, GRArE Pear, PRICKLY PEAR, 
StrawBerry Pear (see these words); also Hard 
Pear (S. Africa), Olinia cymosa; Vegetable 
Pear =Cuocno; Wild Pear (W. Indies), Cle‘hra 
tinifolia; Wooden Pear (Australia), Xylomelim 
pyriforme (Treas. Bot, 1866). 

1 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 322 Batchelor’s Pear, 
Solanum, 1880 S. Africa (ed. 3) 127 In these kloofs grow.. 
the Hard Pear..the White Pear. 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 
5/2 The chocho of Jamaica, .. the pipinella, chayota, or 
vegetable pear of Madeira. 1889 in Boston (Mass.) ¥rad. 
25 May 6/6 ‘The vegetable pears are an excellent substitute 
for butter, 

4. /ransf. Applied to things resembling a pear in 
shape; e.g. the fruit or hip of the rose; a pear- 
shaped pearl used as an ornament. + Pear of con- 
| fesston, a pear-shaped instrument of tortnre (cf. 
G. follerbirne). 

1576 Bakza Fewell of Health 4 The seedes within the 
peares of the Rose are..astringent. 1630 F, Consraa.e 
| Pathomachia mu. iv. 29 Vnlesse thou confesse,..the Scottish 
| Bootes, the Dutch Wheele, the Spanish Strappado, Linnen 


PEAR. 


Ball, and Peare of Confession shall torment thee. 1 
Evetyn Aluadus Alulieéris 4 Diamond Pendants for the 
Ears, .. or two Pearl Pears. 1727 A. Hasurton Vew Ace, 
#. Ind. 1. xlv. 150 Some beautiful Pearls..among them a 
Pair of Pears worth soL. Sterl. Heat Gosse Creation 223 
From the side of this ‘pear’ (Botry//us] another was de 
veloped by gemmation. 

5. atirib. and Comb., as pear-bin, -bud, -ealer, 
-hoarid, -leaf, -orchard, -pearl (cf. 4), -stock, “wood; 
pear-growing, -like, -shaped adjs.; + pear-apple, 
a rough variety of apple: see quot. 1707; t+ pear- 
bit, a kind of bit for a horse (? shaped like a pear); 
pear-blight, (2) a destructive disease of pear-trees, 
cansed by a bactcrium (Afferococcus amylovorus) 
which turns the leavea rapidly brown; (6) a disease 
of pear-trees caused by a beetle (Xy/eboras) which 
bores into the bark ( pear-diight beetle, also called 
pin-borer); pear-drop, (2) a pear-shaped sweet- 
meat, usually flavoured with jargonelle-pear essence; 
(4) a pear-shaped jewel used as a pendant: see 
Drop sé, 10 e, a; pear-encrinite (+ -encrinus), 
an encrinite of the genus 4ficerinus, from its shape; 
pear-gauge, a gauge invented by Smeaton, consist- 
ing of a pear-shaped glass vessel and a hermetically 
closed tube, for measuring the degree of exhanstion 
of air in an air-pump (see qnot. 1822); pear-haw 

= pear-thorn; +pear-jonet, -jenet, an early- 
ripening kind of pear (cf. JENNETING) ; pear-louse, 

a kind of plant-louse (Psylla pyrt or pyrtsuga) 
which infests the leaves and young shoots of the 
pear-tree ; pear oyster scale, a scale-insect (Aspi- 
diolus ostrexformis) infesting the pear-tree; pear- 
plum, name of several varietics of plum (? some- 
what pear-shaped) ; pear-quince, a kind of quince 
with pear-shaped fruit; pear-ahell (see quot.); 
pear-slug, the slag-like larva of a saw-fly, Se/an- 
dria cerast (Lriocampa limacina), which infests 
the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees; also 
called pium-slug, slug-tvorm, etc.; pear-sucker 
= pear-louse; pear-thorn, an American species 
of hawthorn (Cratwgus lomentosa); +pear-war- 
den, a kind of pear: see WARDEN; pear-wiae 
adv., in the form of a pear; pear-withe, a West 
Indian and South American climbing shrub, Tane- 
ctum Jaroba. Also PEAR-MONGER, «TREE. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 394/t *Peere apple, pirampomun. 
1707 Moarimer //usé, (1721) If. 293 The Pear Apple is a 
curious pleasant Phe of a rongh Coat. 1 Marguan 
Cavai, i. (1617) 57 That bytt which is called the *peare 
bytt. 188: Miss Ormeroo Afan. Jujur. Insects (1890) 330 
{a America this species of beetle,.. kaown. under the name 
of Xyleborus pyri, popularly as the ‘*Pear Blight" is..ia- 
jurious both to Pear and Apple. 1658 J. Rowtano Alon/et's 
Theat, Ins, 1034 Such [caterpillars] as have sayl-yards, such 
as are called Neustviz, *Pear-eaters. 1816 W. Suiru Strata 
Ident, 30 That extraordinary fossil zoophite the Bis en- 
erinus. 1843 Humete Diet. Geol. & Alin. s.v. The pear 
encrinite is confined to the middle oolite. 1783 PAi/. Trans. 
LXXIII. 436 The degree of rarefaction shewed by what is 
called the *pear-guge. 1822 Imison Sc. § Aré 1, 155 The 
pear-gage .. shows the true quantity of atmospheric air left 
in the receiver. 14.. Voc. ia Wr.-Wiilcker 60: ho PEER 
a*Perehorde. 1393 Lanet. /. P/. C.xitt. 221 Pees-coddes and 
*pere-lonettes. ¢ 1475 Songs § Carols 15¢h C. (Warton Cl.) 35 
It wele non pere bern but a pere jenet. a@18z2 Snetiey Pr. 
Wes, ee I, 408 Her pointed and *pear-like person, 1881 
Miss Ormerop Afan. Jujur, Insects 11, 288 *Pear Oyster 
Scale. .of the same nature as the Mussel Scale of the Apple. 
1647 R. Srarviton Fuvenal vi. 96 Those mighty *peare- 
pearles that waigh-down her eares, 1600 SurFLet Comtrie 
Ffarme ut. iii. 427 The stone of the *peare-plum-tree must be 
setinacold place, 1707 Moatimer £7114, (1721) 11. 265 Plumbs 
are..commonly cleft-grafted..one of the best sorts to graft 
them on is the Pear-Plaumb. 1601 Hotrann Pliny 1. 436 x 
smaller sort... called Struthea (i. *Peare-quince) and these 
do cast a more odoriferous smell, 1766 Compl. Farmer sN. 
QOuince-tree, Several kinds, as the pear-quiace, the apple- 

wince, and the Portngal quince. 1958 Exwis in Parl, Trans, 
in 446 This Toxicodendron, with the “pear-shaped fruit. 

1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. § Art Il. 4 A pear-shaped 

lass Vessel. 1897 Al/butt’s Syst. Med. \V. 227 Vt {gall- 
Nisdtteri will have a smooth pear-shaped outline, 1884 
Stand, Nat. Hist. (1888) 1. 352 ‘Whe species of Frcula are 
known from their shape as fig or “pear shells, 1887 G. 
Nicuotson Dict. Gard. 11. 57 "Pear Slug, the larva of 
Eviocampa limacina. 1707 Mortimer Husé. (1721) 1. 25t 
*Pear-stocks may also be raised of Suckers,. .but those that 
are raised of Seeds or Stones are esteemed much better, 188: 
Miss Oameaon Alan. /ayur. Insects 1. 286 Jumping Plaat- 
louse. *Pear-sucker. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 61/2 As soon 35 
the buds begin to burst in the spring, the Pear suckers leave 
their winter quarters. 1884 Mittee Plant-n., Cratagns 
tomentosa. American Black-thora or *Pear-thorn. 61430 

Two Cookery-bks. 12 Take “Pere Wardonys,an sethe hem in 
Wyne. 1620 Vexnea Via Recta vii. 111 Peare-Wardons -. 
aré of all sorts of Peares the best and wholsomest. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 855/1 *Pear-withe, a West ladian name . 
Tanzctum Yaroba, 1862 WH. Maravat Fear in Sweden 1 
81 The pulpit of black *pear-wood. 18 Barixc-GovLp 
Germany 11.359 Most of the carving was done in pearwood, 
which readily attracts the worm. 

Pear, v- Oés. exc. dial, Forms: 4-6 pere, 
5 S¢. per, peir, peyr, 5-7 peere, 6 peer, 6-7 
peare, 7’pear, Aphetic form of APPEAR. 

61375 Sc, Leg, Saints xxx. (Theodera) 440 Pane god..Gert 
til hy'me ane angele pere, ¢1450 Coventry Alysi. xiv. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 131 Loke 3e fayl, for no dowte, at the court to pere: 
©1470 ese Wallace xt. 438 And sternys we. peyr Of! 
in to thair sycht. @1533 Lo. Braners //von lix. 204 There 
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was not so hardy a paynym that durst pere before the 
castell, 1568 I. Howser, Mewe Sonets (1879) 153 Whea 
Primrose gan to peare, on Medows bancke so green. 7599 
Minsueu Sf. Dict., Assomar, to peere vp, to = ere, to 
looke vp. 1623 Althoré MS. in Simpkinson The | es 
tons (1860) App. p. xlviti, To the shepard at Elkington for 
moying, making, and ining all the hay. .as peares by his bill 
3170308. 1642 H. Moas Soug of Sout. u, ii, They ‘pear 
and then are hid. [1900 in £xg. Dial. Dict. from Scotl., 
Cumberland, sw. of Engl, U.S.) 

"See also PEE v., which in some uses con- 
tinnes this, i 

lence + Pea'rand (perand) ///. a., appearing, 
apparent; Zerand are, heir apparent: cf. PARENT 
al; +Pea‘randly (peirandlie) adv., appearingly, 
apparently; also }Pea'rance(perana),appearance. 

€3378§ Sc. Leg. Saints xiv, (Cristine)7 Scho ves his perand 
are, 3382 Wycuir ¥os xxx. 8 In the lond not fulli perende 
[1388 apperynge]. @ 1578 Linorsay (Pitscottie} Chron. Scot. 
(S. T.S.) I. 273 Anc..quhome they thocht maist peirandlie 
to haue bene the King. ¢ 7378 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theo- 
deva) 132 For bu..in pis toun has rentis fare, And til haf mare 
has perans of are, ¢ 470 Henny JVadiace y. 1004 Off mwae 
nor stero gret perans was thar nayne. 

Pearce, obs. form of Parse v., PIERCE v. 

Pearch, obs. form of Parcu, Perc, Pierce, 

Pears, obs. form of Pam v.2, PEAR, PEER. 

Pearie, obs. form of Perry, pear-lree. 

Pearie, variant of Pezny, a peg-top. 

Peark, obs, form of Percy, PERK. 

Pearl (pil), 53.1 Forms: 4-6 perle, peerle, 
5 perl, (perll, perell, -ill, perril, 6 pearel, Sc. 
peirl(e, peirll), 6-7 pearle, 5- pearl. [ME.a. F. 
Perle (also pesle, pelle, peele, pele, 13-1 4thc., Godef.) 
= Pr, It., Sp., Pg. seria, Pg. also ferola, med.L. 
perla (J. de Vilry, 21244), pella, perula, perulus. 
From Romaaic also OHG. ferala, beria, MHG. 
perie, berle, Ger. perle, MLG. perle, parle, MDn. 
farce, Du. paari, Ulterior etymology unsettled. 

Many cy the word with med.L. séru/a, in Isidore 
pirula, dim. of L. pirunt, Com. Rom. péra Praa, used in 
teference to shape. Others think Zer/a altered from serna, 
the form in Neapolitan and Sicilian dial., and found in 
Sicilian Lat., in Constitut. of Frederick King of Sicily, 
early 13th c.(Du Cange), which they would identify with L. 
certs am, leg of mutton, alsoa leg-of-mutton-shaped marine 

ivalve, mentioned by Pliny. A dim. of the latter, *ferusla, 
conjectured in Du Cange (ed. 1762) is favoured by Grdber, 
Another suggested source is L. p//u/a globule, whence, by 
dissimilation of ¢..2 to r..¢, “pirnda ees which Littré 
compares Venetian and Veronese pirola from pilula). See 
Diez, Littré, Korting, ete.] 

I. 1. A nacreous concretion formed within the 
shell of various bivalve molluscsaround some foreign 
body (e.g. a grain of sand), composed of film 
layers of carbonate of lime interstratified wit 
animal membrane ; it is of hard smooth texture, of 
globular, pear-shaped, oval, or irregular form, and 
of various colours, usually white or bluish-grey ; 
often having a beautiful lustre, and hence highly 
a as a gem; formerly also used in medicine. 

ee also MOTHER-6F-PEARL, SEED PEARL. 

The chief source ts the Pearl-oyster, Melcagrina mar- 
garitifera, of the Indian Seas, but pearls are yielded hy 
lal marine, as well as by some freshwater shells, the 
pearl-mussels, Unionide. 

(23259 Marr, Panis Chron. Afa7. (Rolls) V. 489 Erat quit 
dam lapis preciosus, qui dicitur vulgariter Perla.] 23.. £. Z. 
Allit. P. A. Perle plesaunte to prynces paye, te clanly 
clos in golde so clere. 2362 Lanct. P. P/. A. xs. 12 Draf 
weore hem leuere Pen al be presciouse Peerles bat in paradys 
waxen, ¢ 7388 Cnavucer L. G. HW. Prol. 153 (221) Oto perle 
fyn & oryeat Hyre white coroun was L-makyd al. ¢z400 
Maunoey. (3839) xiv. 158 The oe Perl congeleb and wexeb 
Pe of the dewofheuenc. 7447 Bonennam Scyatys (Roxb.) 2 

margerye perle mat the phylosophyr Growyth on a shelle 
of lytyl pryhs. 2526 Tinoace Afate. xiii. 46 When he had 
founde one precious pearle {Wyctir, oo preciouse margarite), 
1568 Grarrox Chron. 11. 290 A Chapelet of fine Perles that 
he ware on his hed. ai6oo Montcostests Sonn. xlix, 
Thoght peirlis give pryce, and diamonds be deir. 2607 
Deauer & Weoster Sir 7. Wyatt D.’s Wks, 1873 IIL. 129 
Checkes urer then the Maiden orient le, 1698 Fayer 
Ace. E. India §& P.320 The Pearl is a Jeu supposed to be 
the Geniture of a Shell-fish . congealed into a very fair, trans- 
enh Diaphanous, beautiful Stone. 2774 Gotosm. Nad. 

Cd Vii. 54 Whether pearls be a disease or an accident in 
Catal Fe aoe aay. 188 ae Exhib, 

+ 77 Fancy Pearls, such as black, piok, yellow, Hy 
from Australia, South Pacific Islands, ae 4 ba 4 

b. (withont @ or fl.) Asname of the substance. 
ase WL. Allit. P. A. 207 Hize pynakled of cler quyt 
ag Lbit, 255 Set on hyr coroun of perle orient, 72390 
“ riper Conf II. 45 The Sadles.. With Perle and gold so 
é gon. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexli. 273 A croune 
Qf gold pyght with ryche perle and precious stones, 7g96 
- oes tau. Sky. v.i.77 Why sir, what cernes it you, if 
fo. Pearle and gold? 2626 Bacon Sylva § 380 There 
ae = a tradition, that pearl, and coral, and turquois- 
; fe, that have lost their colours, may be recovered by 
ee the earth. 1717 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let. (0 

Seal any t Apr., A large doxguet of jewels, made like 

Boas that is, the buds of pearl. .the jessamines, of 
og ee 1841-4 Emerson “ss., Compensation Wks. 
ven Like the wounded oyster, he mends his shell 
Hy =MOTHER-eF-PEARL, Chiefly a//rid.: see 17. 

Artificial pearl, an imitation of the natural 
gem, made of glass, ete. Blister pearl, a flattish 

crescence of pearl adhering to the shell. 
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Exsence of peari, an imitation of mother-of- 1 prepared 
from the scales of the bleak. pte 

1636 Banea wr. Balzac's Lett. (vol 11.) 114 Whether my 
pearles be Orientall, or hut of Venice. 1665 Bove Qccas. 
Refi. w. ii, The artificial Pearl made at Venice, consisting of 
Mercury and Glass, 1791 Macie ia PAtl, Trans. LXXXI.379 
By adding the alkali to the bit of Tabasheer in oxeeeciaaly 
smal! quantities at 4 time, this substance was converted into 
a pearl of clear colourless glass, 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain & Gl, 236 He then proceeded to linc the interior surface 
of these with the powdered fish scales, which he called 
essence of pearl, or essence @ Orient. 18975 Ure's Dict. Arts 
111. 518 Italy also manufactures pearls by a method borrowed 
from the Chinese: they are known under the name of Roman 
pearls, and are a very good imitation of natural ones. 

2. Her. \n blazoning by precions stones, the 
designation of the tincture argent or white, 

1572 Bossewet. A rmori¢ ww. 56b, The fielde isof y* Diamond, 
a Bonaze Perle, Unguled topaze. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
it. i, 5/1 He beareth Pearl, a Chaplet garnished. 1725 
Coats Dict. Her, Pearl, being White, is us'd instead of 
Argent, by those who blazon the Arms of Great Men by 
Precious Stones instead of Colours and Metals. ¢ 1828 
Beray Encycl. Her. \. Gloss. 

3. fig. Something especially precious, noble, or 
choice; the finest or best member or part; a finc 


or noble example or type. 

13.. £. E. Allit, P. A. 242 Art bou my perle pat I haf 
pec! 1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 85 Also pis 3ere 

yag Egebrede wedded Emme, pe perle and precious 
stone of Normanes, 7§03 Dunoar TAistle & Rose 180 Wel- 
come to be our princes of honour, Our perle, our plesans and 
our paramour. 2567 Satir, Poems Reform, vii. 71 Our 
prettie Prince, tbe peirle of all this land. 260g Suaxs. J/acéd, 
V. vill. 56. 2639 Sutarey Gentle. Venice 1.12 He is the 
very 1 Of curtesie. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. xxxv, Ah 
benedicite | how be will mourn over the fall of such a pearl 
of knighthood. 1859 Texnyson £/aine 134 Guinevere, The 
pearl of beauty. 

b. Prov. 7o cast pearls before swine, to offer or 
give a good thing to one who is incapable of 
appreciating it, but may defile or nbuse it. (From 
Matt. vii. 6.) 

2362 Laner. P. Pl. A. xt. 9 Noli mittere Margeri perles 
Among hogges. ¢ 2380 Wreur Ii’és. (1880) 110 Pus com: 
aundeth crist pat men schullen aot jeuc holy pingis to hondis 
& putlea precious perlis to hoggis. 1526 TinpALE Mate. vii. 
6 Nether caste ye youre pearles (Wvcutr margaritis] before 
swyne. 1533 Gav Nicht Vay 104 As the suine trampis the 
precious peirlis onder thair feit. 2645 Mitton 2nd Sonn, 
Tetrach., This is got by casting Pearl to Hoggs. 1848 
Dickens Domdbey xxiii, Ob 1 do 2 thankless thing, and cast 
pearls before swine ! 

II. In transferred senses, 

+4. a. The pupil of the eye; the crystalline lens. 

3340 Ayend, 158 Ase a-ye mi wyl me be-houeb to zyenne 
aad olnjderuonge lalla of fe eze be sseppe of pe binge 
pet is him be-uore. 1 Waicut Passions u. i. 48 If..some 
darknesse fall vpon the eyes, a dimme cloud is cast before 
the pearles thereof. ; 

+b. A thin white film or opacily growing over 
the eye ; nkind of cataract. Os. or dial, [med.L. 
ferula, Du Cange.] 

le 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 251 Pou schalt se ban vpon bis 
ize a whit bing as it were a peerle.) 

1382 Wyctir Lev, xxi. 20 If crokid rigge,or bleer eyed; if 
whijt perle hauinge in the eye, ¢ 2440 Promp. Parv. 3994/2 
Peerle, yn the eye, glaucoma, 1584 Cocan Haven Heatth 
exxvi. (1612) 109 A certaine experiment to take away 2 fleame 
or pearle from the eye. s99 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's Bh. 
Paysicke 55/1 For Catarractes or Pearles of the Eyes. 1666 
Srursrowe Spr. CAyen. 21 Physicians.. who call..the white 
film which taketh away the delightful sight a Pearl in the 
he 1747 Westev Prive, Physi (1762) 62 1t cures Pearls, 
Rheums, and oftea Blindness itself. ¢ 2820 in Sheffield Gloss. 
(3888), Heard, a cataract in the eye. 

5. Asmall and roand drop or globule resembling 
a pearl in shape or aspect; e.g. a dewdrop, a tear. 

¢z460 J. Russewn Bk, Nurture 283 Pike not youre nose, 
ne bat hit be droppynge with no peerlis clere. 1§13 Douctas 
Enels xu. Prol. 234 The plane pulderyt with semely settis 
sovad, it full of dewy peirlis rovad. 2593 Suaxs. 
Lucr. 1213 Shee..wip't the brinish pearle from ber bright 
eles, 1696-7 Lister in PAIL Trans. XIX. 373 Small 
Transparent Pearls or Drops of a liquid Gum. 1704 Porz 
Pastorals, Winter 31 Now hung with pearls the droppin 
trees appear. 78, aR. S. Suaters Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893 
399 * Don't know’, ee the boy, ..as he rubbed s pear! 
off his nose on to the back of his hand. ‘ : 

6. Rhetorically applied to white glistening tecth. 
Also collective: cf. ‘ ivory’. 

1886 Petrie tr. Guasso's Cfo. Conv. 34 Calling..her teeth 
Pearles, her lips Coral 2648 Herrick /esper., tolene fa 
oddesse, I do love a girle, Rubie-lipt and cooth’d 


Venus, 
with pearl. 2775 Sueaioan St, Patr. Day t. i, 1 believe I 
have drawn half a score of her rdear pearls. 1834 Byzon 


Fuan xvi, xxi, A red lip, with two rows of pearl beneath. 

7. One of the bony tubercles encircling the bur 
or base of a deer’s aniler. 

3875 Turnenv. Venerie 54 That which is about the crust 
of the beame is pd gO alta a@izoo B. E, Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Pearls, the little Knobs on the Bur ofa Stag. 1873 
Biack Pr. Thule xxv, You will discourse to your friends of 
the span, and the pearls of the antlers, and the crockets, 

+8. a. Pearls of Spain: the white grape-hyacinth 
(from the shape of its flowers). Obs. rare. 

1g97 Geraape Herbal, Table Eng. Names, Pearles of 
Spaine. 2629 Parxinson Parad. in Sole x15 Some English 
Gentlewomea call the white Grape-flower Pearles of Spainc. 

b. An ont-like grass (Arrhenatherun: avena- 
ceum) with knotted or tuberous base: = PEARL- 
GRASS 2. 

1886 S. A. Stewart in Britten & Holland P/ant-m, 224 It 


PEARL. 


(Avena elatior] is known in Co. Antrim as Fear/; the 
knobs at the base of the stem are the pearls. I have been 
informed that these ‘ pearls’ are of great valuc as a cure for 
inflamed cyes. ‘ " 

9. One of several small white or silver balls set on 
a coronet; a similar ball as a heraldic bearing; 
also, a small white circle on a coloured ground. 

1688 R. Hotne Armoury un. i. 4/1 The top of the circle 
set close logether with Pearls or Buttons of Silver. 2707 
Cuamogecayne Pres. St. Eng. it. iii. 273 His [Marquis’s) 
Coronet hath Pearls aad Strawberry Leaves, intermixt round 
of equal height. 272g Coats Dict. Her., Viscounts Coronet 

neither Biowers, nor Points rais'd above the Circle... but 
only Pearls plac’d on the Circle itself. 1882 Cussans //and- 
bk, Her, xiv, (ed. 3) 179. 1897 W. Moarey Cat. Stamps Ge, 
eS 1d. pale lilac, 14 pearls ...5s.5 1. dark lilac, 16 


pearls..6d, 

10. Printing. Name of a size of type, formerly 
the smallest used, now intermediate between agate 
and dinmond. This is 2 specimen of the type called Pearl. 

1656 Blount Gloszogr. sv. Character, The Printers .. 
names of their several sorts of Letters are 1. Pearl, which is 
the least. 2. Non-Pareil [ete]. 1660 Furrer A/iet Con- 
tempt. ix, (1841) 223 ‘The pearle Bible printed at London, 
3653. 1683 Moxon Meck. Exerc., Printing ii p2. 8aq 
Jj. Janes Typogr. 11. v. 83 As this was..a greater ad. 
vance to perfection, it..was designated Pearl. 1887 T. B. 
Rep Hist. Lett. Foundries 40 Pearl, though an English 
body in Moxon's day, appears to have been known both in 
France and Holland at an earlier date. : 

ll. Eastern Ch. (rendering papyapitys). A small 
particle of the consecrated bread: = PARTICLE 2¢. 

3847 Cor. Wiseman Unreality Angl. Betlie/ Ess 1853 i. 
406 In the Coptic Liturgy..after the division of the Host, 
the priest shalt take one pearl (or particle) of the three 
above named. (1876-80 Smita & Cuzetnam Dict. Chr. 
Axntig., Margarita is a term for the particle of the bread 
which is broken off and placed in the cup as a symbol of 
the union of the Body pale Blood of Christ} 

12. Asmall fragment or sizeof various substances: 

e.g. one of the pear-shaped granules into which 
molten metal cools when poured in drops into 
cold water; a sinall piece of clean coal; a name 
for a small pill or pilule, ¢esf. 1 gelatinous capsule 
employed for administering liquid medicines in the 
form of pills. 
1873 E. Svon WVorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. aati Small articles 
are ahiened in a long narrow bag, wheret 4 are put with 
copper pearls. 1897 Addoutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 230 Phoo- 
phorus, gr. % in pearls of which three to six are to be taken 
daily. 190% Scotsman 15 Oct. 4/8 (Of small coal) After 
being washed, the pearls are drained and elevated by con- 
veyers to 2 hopper. A ag tes 

13. A degree of condensation and _ stickiness 
reached by clarified syrup when boiled for con- 
fectionery: see PEARLED ff/.a.! 4. 

1883 R, Hactoane MWorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 152/1 There 
are 7 essential degrees in Bene sugar: .. They are:—(1) 
small thread, (2) large thread, (3) little pearl, (4) large LE 
fbid, 162/2 Boil some clarified loaf sugar to large pearl. 

14. Short for pearl-moth: see 18. 

1832 J. Renxiz Consp. pK & Moths 151-2 Margaritia 
(Stephens). The Variegated Pearl..Very rare.. The Long- 
winged Pearl.. The Sulphur Pear! [ete.). 

15. Name of a kind of firework. 

1884 St. James's Gaz, 13 June to/2 The ae included... 
discharges of rockets and shells..and a cloud o: fume 

16. The colonr of a pearl, 2 clear pale bluish- 
grey. Also atirié, ot as adj. = pearl-coloured. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2366/4, 6 pair of womens silk [hose] 


| pearl, blew and green. 1899 MWVestm. Gaz. 2 Dec. 1/3 He 


watched the first streak of dawn change from a thin grey 
line of pearl into a broad band of pink and amethyst, 

III. aterté. and Comé, 17. a. attributive: (a) of 
pearl or pearls, adorned with pearls, as fear/-bead, 
-broker, -chain, -collar, -colour, -sword, -wreath; 
(4) made of mother-of-pearl, as pear! spoon; (c) 
in sense 5, a8 fearl-cup, -dew, -drop. b. objective 
and obj. genitive, as pearl-cutler, -driller, worker; 
peari-bearing, -producing, yielding adjs. ©. instru- 
meatal, as pearl-besprinkled, -bordered, -crowned, 
-encrusted, -gemmed, -handled, -headed, -lined, 
-lipped, -set, -studded, -wreathed adjs. d. (paras 
synthetic, as pearl-coloured, -hued adjs. ©. simila- 
tive, as pearl-blue, -grey, ~ptire, -round adjs.; also 
peart-like adj. ; 

abai Keats Hyperion 1. 284 Like *pearl-beads dropping 
sudden from theirstring. 1667 H. OLpensurcin PAIL 7 rans. 
II. 43 *Pearl-bearing Oysters are not good to eat. 7827 
Eee Collector's Vade Mecum 100 Melitwa Euphrosyne, 
*Pearl-bordered Fritillary. ¢ 1610 Lacy Comrron in Aatig. 
Ren (1808) II. 438, | would bave..6ooo/, for a * Pearl Chain. 
.-f am so reasonable. 1795 Cotestpce in Cottle Aerin. 
(1847) 15 Benevolence is the silken thread that runs through 
the pearl-chain ofall their virtues. 1611 Corar. s.v. Gemmé, 
Couleur gemmée, a “pearle, or peacocke colour. 7655 
Movrer Enews Health's Inprov. (1746) 209 The best 
Milk isof a Pear) Colour. 1604 T. M. Béack Bé. in Mididle- 
ton’s Wks, (Bullen) VIII. 40 His *pearl-coloured silk 
stockings. 285 Baiwey Fairy Tale ia Afystic, etc. (ed. 2) 
ast O'er the ficlds a *pearl-dew glistened. 3709 ae Past 
at Mar. Advt., Known to be s *Pearl-Driller by Trade. 
jaa R. Bevearey Mist, Virginia ue i. 141 At his Ear is 
hung a fine Shell with *Pear! Drops. 7824 Sir J. Bowne 
& i. S. Van Dvx Bafavian Anthol. 143 Dewz .. on the 
Roses lie, Whose leaves beneath the pearl-drops bend. 
1996 H. Husrea ir. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
A turtle-dove of Africa, .. her * l-gray D 
Wide World Mag. Vill. 3156/1 A *pearl 
knife. 1839 Barcey Fesins xix. (1852) 275 
*pearl-hu 1846 Browsine Lel/. 27 June 


Re 
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PEARL. 


All your kindness is pnre, entire, *pearl-like for roundness 
and completeness. 1879 Dowpen Southey iv. 87 It is 
October that brings most often those days faultless, *pearl- 
pure, of affecting influence. 1gsa Hutoet, *Pearle seller, 
margaritarius, 1609 Marxuam Fant. Whore (1868) 45 
That *pearl-sct mouth. 1577 in A ae XIX. 296 
Mending my *Pearle Spoons. .ijs. vjd. 1642 H, More Song 
Soul n, App. xeix, Fair comely bodies, ..rase-cheek'd, ruby- 
lip’d, *pearl-teeth’d, star-eyn'd. 1896 Hestm. Gaz. 4 Jan. 
3/2 The City of Loadon..contributing..the famous *pearl- 
sword with its splendid scabbard which Queen Elizabeth 
presented to the Garporation’ 1858 Siumonps Dict. 7 rade, 
*Pearl-worker, a workman whe cuts up mother-of-pearl 
shell, or forms it into buttons, papier maché [etc.]. 18 
Baitey Festus xxi. (1852) 377 Like the pure *pearl-wrea 
which enrings thy brew. 4 

18. Special combs.: pearl-berry, the fruit (a 
small drupe) of an evergreen rosaceous shrub 
(Margyricarpus setosus) often cultivated on rock- 
work ; also the shrub itself; pearl-bird, (a) the 
guinea-fowl, so called from its white-spotted 
peers (8) the pearl-spotted barbet, an African 

ird of genns 7rachyphonus; pearl-bush, a large 
handsome Chinese shrnb (Sfirea or Exochorda 
grandiflora), bearing racemes of white flowers; 
pearl button, (a) a button made ofa pearl; (6) a 
button made of mother-of-pearl or an imitatioa of 
it; pearl-coated a., (a) dia/,: see quot. 1828 ; (6) 
covered, as a pill, with a smooth pearly-white coat- 
ing; so pearl-coating; + pearl-cordial, a cordial 
containing powdered pearl; pearl-disease, tuber- 
culosis of the serons membranes in cattle; pearl- 
overlasting, the common white Everlasting, Gua- 
phalium margaritaceum (Treas. Bot.1866); pearl- 
eye, t(@) cataract in the eye (0bs.); (0) an eye 
of a pigeon or other bird, resembling a pearl; so 
pearl-oyed a.; pearl-fish, +(@) a shell-fish pro- 
ducing pearls; (4) a fish (¢ g. the bleak) from the 


shining scales of which artificial pearl is made 
(Funk's Stand, Dict. 1898); pearl-fly: see quot.; 


pearl-fruit = Zearl-berry (Treas. Bot. 1866); 
pearl-glimmer = fearl-mica; + pearl-goose- 
berry, a variety of gooscberry; pearl-grain, the 
grain or unit of weight by which the value of 
pearls is estimated; a carat-grain, one fourth 
of a carat; pearl-hardening, a preparation 
of gypsum used to give body and substance to 
poor paper; pearl-hen, the guinca-fowl ; + pearl- 
julep, a swect drink made with sugar of pearl ; 
pearl-lashing Navi. ‘the lashing which holds the 
jaws of the gaff’ (Cert, Dict. 1890); + pearl-mica, 
an obsolete synonym of Margarite; pearl-moss, 
a name for carrageen (Chondrus crispus); pearl- 
moth, a pyralid moth of the genus Zotys or 
Margaritia, so called from its shining appearance ; 
pearl-mussel, a species of mussel bearing pearls; 
pearl-nautilus, the pearly nautilus; pearl-onion: 
see ONION 2; pearl-opal = CacHoLona; pearl- 
perch, a sea-fish of New South Wales (Glaucosoma 
scapulare, family Percide), excellent for food; 
+pearl-plant: see quots.; pearl-pottery: see 
quol.; pearl-powder, a cosmetic used to impart 
whiteness to the skin ; = fear/-white; hence pearl- 
powdered a.; pearl-sago, sago in small hard 
rounded grains; pearl-side, the name of a fish, 
the Sheppey argentine (Scafelus Pennanti or 
Humboldtii), having pearly spots on the sides; 
pearl-sinter, a synonym of Fiorile; pearl-snail, 
the pearly nautilus; pearl-spar, ‘an early name 
for crystallized dolomite showing a pearly lustre, 
inclading also some ankerite’ (Chester Dict. Names 
Minerals 1896); + pearl-spice, spice in small 
rounded grains; pearl-tea, gunpowder-tea (Cez?. 
Dict.1890); pearl-tree : see quot.; pearl-tumour, 
(a) an _encysted tumonr, the surface of which is 
covered with white pearly scales; (6) a tumour in 
the brain, containing small calcified particles re- 
sembling grains of sand; (¢) in cattle = peari- 
disease; pearl-weed = PEARLWORT; pearl-whito 
a, pearly white; sb. = pearl-powder: see quots. 
Also PEARL-A8H, -RARLEY, -DIVER, ctc. 


3884 Mirter Plant-n., *Pearl-berry. 1882 Garden 3 June 
384/2 The *Pearl Bush, one of the finest of the Spirzea tribe. 
1737 Lavy M. W. Montagu Let, toC'tess Mars ApraThe.. 
--waistcoat..should havediamond or *pearl buttons. 1863 
in Llluslr. Lond, News (1854) 5 Aug. 119/a Occupations of 
People..pearl-button maker. 1869 FE. x Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 97 The makers of pearl buttons, also suffer 
from chrenic bronchitis, 2828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), *Peearl- 
¢oated, n sheep with a curled fleece... The small globules 
of the wool are supposed te resemble pearls, 1895 Westm, 
Gaz, 27 June 2/2 A pill is ee ne matter how beautifull 
it is ‘*pearl-coated 1883 Daily News 18 Sept. 8/4 Pill- 
making.— Wanted, a Person,who understands * Pear|-coating, 
1750 Mrs. Deraxy Li § Corr. (1861) 11. sso Your letters 
.-have been my castor, *pearl cordial, and sal velatile, 1877 
tr. von Zienessen's Cyct. Med. XV\. 770 The “pearl disease 
of cattle was recognised as a disease equivalent te tuber- 
culosis, 1844 Hoatyn Dict. Terms Afed.," Prarl-eye, old 
«mame of cataract, 1891 Daily News 13 Nov. 7/1 The 
points were..good profile, the cere or ring round the eye, 
pearl eye, compactness, and good colouring. 1755 JouNson, 
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*Pearleyed, having a speck in the eye. 2864 WeRsTER, 
Pearl-eyed..affected with the cataract. 1592 SYLVESTER (4% 
Bartas 1. v. 370 While the *Pearl-fish gaping wide doth 
glister, Much Fry (allnrd with the bright silver lustre Of 
her rich Casket) flocks into the Nacre. 1797 Encyel. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XIV. se Very little is known of the natural history 
of the ventll sh. 1849 Jounston in Proc, Berw, Nat, 
Club 11, No. 5.226 The grub{s] or larva of the Hemerobiide 
or *pearl-flies. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (N.Y.) VX. 486 
Margarite, or Pearl Mica, called also corundellite, .. *pearl- 
limmer. 1769 Mrs. Rarrato Lng. Househpr. (1778) 321 
to make Pearl Gooseberry Wine. Take as many of the 
best *pearl gooscherries when ripe as you please, 1858 
Simmonps Diel. Trade 279/2 The troy eunce contains boo 
*pear! grains, and hence one pearl grain is 4-sths of a troy 
grain. 1871 Sfecif. Dann's Patent Ne. 2237. 2 To ebtain 
*pearl-hardening. fer the mannfacture of paper or papier 
mAaché, 1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. 340/1 Numida Meleagris 
.ethe..* Pearl Hen, Guinea Hen, fer] common Guinea Fowl! 
-.is..well known. 7x0 ‘T. Futter Pharm pala 404 Its 
use is for the making up of *Pearl Juleps, 1820 F. Mous 
Charact. Nat. Hist. Syst. Alin. 53 *Pearl-Mica. Rhombo- 
hedral. 1880[see Jearl-glimmer), 1832 London's Gardener's 
Afag. V111. 94 Sold in Covent Garden Market under the 
names of oak dad Ss, Carrageca, or Irish *pearl moss. 1600- 
te Sytvester Woodmans Bear \vii, Her knuckles dight 
With curled Roses, nnd her nailes With *pearle-muscles' 
shining scales, 1854 H. Mitrer Sch. § Sei. x. (1858) 201 
When the river was low, I used to wade inte its fords in 
uest of its pearl muscles. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. civ. 290 
Gyarel’ +.some name it also *Pearle plante. 1864 Prior 
Plant-n. (1879) 179 Pearl-plaat, from its smooth hard pearl 
seed, the gromwell, Lithospermunt officinale. 1825 J. 
Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 483 The *pearl pottery is 
a superb kind for elegant and tasteful ornaments, and is so 
much valued, that the workmen are usually locked np, and 
employed only en choice articles, The components of the 
clay are blue and porcelain clay, Cornish-stone, a little glass, 
nadred-lead, 1632 SuERwoop,” Pearle-powder, margariton. 
1802 Max. Epcewortu Jfor. 7., Gd. Fr. Governess (1832) 
125 Ladies.. whe.. wear pearl powder, and false auhurn hair. 
1826 Miss Mitvorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 294 Plumed, and 
trained, and spangled, *pearl-powdered, or rouged, 188 
Trath 31 May 757/2 The face of a lad 
powdered. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 313/1 Of this granulated 
sago there are twe varieties, the common or brown sage, 
and *pearl sage. 1859 Yarrett Brit, Fishes (ed. 3) 1. 331 
The designation of *Pear!-side is now substituted for that 
of Argentine. 1822 Ure Dict. Chen, *Pearl Sinter, or 
Fiorite, a variety of siliceous sinter. Colours white and 
Brey. 3868 Dana Alin, (ed. 5) 199. 4731 Mepitev Xol- 
en's Cape G. Hope 1, 211 The shells of the *Pcarl- 
snails are frequently cast ashore hy the sea, 1807 A1KIN 
Déet. Chem, VW. 205 *Pearl-spar. 1843 Portrock Geol. 208 
Calcedony..disposed on pearl spar. 1854 J. Scorrers in 
Orr's Cive. Se, Chem. 19 The primitive angle of pearl-spar 
is 106° 54 1470-2 Alem, Wipon (Surtees) II. 216 *Perle- 
spice, 6d. 1693 PAil, Trans. XVI. 620 *Pearl-Tree of 
Surinam, which is a kind of Enonymus. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, *Pearl tumour, a name for Cholesteatomas also, for 
Psammoma; also, for Pearl disease. 1887 Nicitorson 
Dict. Gard., Sagina..*Pearl Weed; Pearlwort.  1822-: 
Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 148 The white oxide of bismuth, 
now more generally known as a cosmetic under the name of 
*pearl-white. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Pearl-white, 
a colour; a powder made from nitrate of bismuth, and 
sometimes nsed by ladies as a cosmetic. 187a Symonos 
introd. Sludy Dante 173 The pearl-white rose that opens 
to the rays of God's immediate glory, 
+Pearl, sé.2 Ods. ion with PEarw v.2 q.v.J 


A clearing preparation for wine, 

1682 Art & Jtyst. Vintners & Wine-Coopers 3 If your 
Canary hath a flying Lee, and will not find dewn,draw him 
into a fresh Butt or Pipe with fresh Lees, and give hima 
good pearl with the whites of 8 Eggs, and beat them with 
a handfal of white Salt. /¢d.16 A Pearl for Muskadine. 
déid., Then beat your Butt an hour; then put ia your 
Pearl. fbi, 43 The same Pearl serves for White Wine. 

Pearl (pol), 54.3 200s. [perh. a transposed 
form of frill, pryll, a i5thc. var. of Britt; 
but prob. associated in colour or otherwise with 
Pearw s6.1] A local name of the fish Brin. 

ax67a Wuttucnay Jethyogr. (1686) Tab. F. 1 Rhombus 
non aculeatus Squamosus, a /’earle Londinensibus. 1753 
Cuamarrs Cyel. Supp, Pearl, in ichthyclogy, a name 
given by us in the parts about Londen, te that fish which is 
called in..the west of England, dug-a-leaf. 1762 Chron. in 
Ann, Reg. 148 Fish brought..867 Brill or Pearl. 1803 Rees 
Cycl. sv. Bret, The pearl.. likewise cbtains the name of 
bret in some parts of the country. 

Pear] (psil), sd.4 [app. another form of PurL, 
t. v.] One of a row of fine ale forming a 

ecorative edging on pillow-lace, braid, ribbon, 
gold-lace, ete. Chiefly tn Comb., as pear/-edge, 
-loop, pu -lfe: see qnots, 

The oldest spelling seems to be Purt, opp connected with 
Purt v.!, hut whilst this has become established technically 
in the machine-made lace trade, popular etymology seems 
te favour the spelling seari, prob. because the ornamental 
loops somewhat resemble an edging of 1-drops. 

31824 Miss Mitrorp Vidlage Ser. 1. (1863) 214, I could not 
always control a certain wandering inclination fer figured 
patterns and pearl edges, If Mossy had an aversion te any 
thing, it was to a pearl edge. 1831 Porter Silk Manu/. 
230 Ribands are frequently ornamented by having what is 
called a pearl-edge given te them. 1844 G. Dopp Teziile 
Manuf. vii. 28 A ool edge’, or something similar, is 
sewn on hy hand roundeveryedge. 1869 Mrs. PALLISER /Jist. 
Lace iil 26 The flowers are conncete by irregular threads 
overcast (buttonhole stitch), and sometimes worked over 
with pearl loops (ficof. To these uniting threads, called 
by our lace-makers ‘ pearl ties'—old Kandle Holme styles 
them ‘coxcombs ’—the Italians give the name of ‘legs’, the 
French that of ‘hrides’, 1880 Jamirson, Pearl, a fina of 
ornamental lace used for edging; called also feari-dace. 
1886 Cassels Encyct. Dict., Pearl-puri, a gold cord of 
twisted wire, resembling a small row of beads strung clesely 
together, It is used for the edging of bullion embroidery. 


properly pearl | 


PEARL-DIVING, 


Pearl (pil), v1 [f. Peart 53.1 or immed, a, 
F. perler, {. perle. Both in Fr. and Eng, the first 
part found is the pa. pple. (peri, pearled), which 
may have been formed directly from the sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To adorn, set, or stud with or as with 


pearls, or with mother-of-pearl. (Only in fa. Afile. 

€ 1386 Ciaucer Afiller's T. 65 A puts of lether es 
with grene [v. ~ 5 AZSS. silk] and perled with latoun, 1538 
Exyot Dict., Clauus is a garment pirled [1545 pyrled] or 
powdred with spengles, lyke mayles heedes. 1564 A’eg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 308 Ane cowip. .with ane cover peirlit 
with cristallyne within. 2593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 144 
Women (seeing them so sumptuously pearled & bespangled). 
3839 BaiLev Fes/us iii. (1852) 25 The pictured moon Pearled 
round with stars. 

2. To sprinkle with pearly drops, 

1595 B. Barnes Spir. Sonn. Ixxx, A morning-dew perlia, 
the grasse heneath. ¢1595 SouTuwet. St, Peter's Compl, 
21 You..trees, With pnrest gummes perfume and pearle 
your ryne. 1632 Quartes Div. Fancies 1. xviii, The Dew 
that pearls the morning grass. a18a1 Keats Calidore go 
The evening dew had pearl'd their tresses, 

3. To furnish (a stag’s horns) with pearls. Only 
in pa. pple. 

1575 Turserv. Venerie 53 When the beame is great, 
burnished and well pearled, 

4, To make pearly in colour or lustre; to suffuse 


with a pearly light or hue. 

18.. Mor Sxov xi, Chain up the billows as they roll, 
And pearl the caves with light. 1846 Rusxin Mod. Paint. 
(18st) 1.1. 11. ti. § 14 All the other whites of his picture are 
pearled down with grey or gold. aA Symoxps Sh. Jtaly 
§ Greece (1898) 1. iv. 7r The peaked hills, blue and pearled 
with clouds. . 

5. To convert or reduce (barley, sago, etc.) into 
the shape of small rouad pearls. 

1600, etc. [see PEARLED ft. a33). 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
1080 s. v. Sage, The starchy matter. .is.. pressed through a 
inctal sieve to corn it (which is called pearting), and then 
dried. 1883 C. H. Farnuam in Harper's Alag. Aug. 383/2 
The harley for soup is pearled in a large wooden mertar 
with a pestle shaped like a pickaxe, rf 

6. To cover (comfits) with a coating of ‘ pearl’ 
sugar: see Peart sé.113. Also rir. for reff. 

1883 R. Haupane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 162/2 They 
will whiter and better, if partly pense one day aad 
finished the next. /éfd., Pat some of the prepared comfits 
ia the pan, but not too many at a time, as it is difficult taget 
them to pearl alike. 

7. intr. To form pearl-like drops or beads. 

1595 Spensea Cod. Clout so7 With siluer deaw vpon the 
roses pearling. ¢ 1626 Dick of Devon. ww. i. in Bullen O, 72 
II. 62 A cold sweat pearld in dropps all ore my body. 2727 
Braotry Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, It flushes violently out 
of the Cock, ..and then stops on a sudden and pearls and 
smiles in a glass like any bottled beer. 1891 Cornh. Alag. 
ge 379 The perspiration pearls down your face, 

. mtr. To seek or fish for pearls. 

1639 [see Pzaruine vd/.sh. 1), 1886 2all Mall G.25 Aug. 
11/1 Aa Act specially dealing with the natives pearling. 
1896 Kir.inc Seven Seas, Lost Legion (1897) 97 We've 
pearled on half-shares in the Bay. 

+Pearl, v.2 Ods. [Goes with PeaRLsd.2; app. 
from Peart 6.1, in reference to clearness and pel- 
lncidness.]_ ¢vans. ? To render clear and pellneid ; 
to clarify (wine) with a clearing preparation. 

1682 Art & AMfyst. Vintners § Wine-Coopers ro As you 
pearl your Muskadiae, se you must your Malmosey, but 
use net the Whites of Eggs. 4 

Pearl, v3 [cf Purt v1] ‘To edge with 
lace’ (Jamieson 1880). See Pearuen ffl. a. 

Pearl, variant of Puru z, and sé. in knitting. 

- Pearlaceous, occasional var. PERLACEOUS. 

Pear]-ash (p3:11,cJ). The potassiumearbonale 
of commerce, so called from its pearly hue. Orig. 
only in pl. pear! ashes. 


a. 3ga7-41 Cuampers Cyel. s.v. Ashes,..divers sorts of 
ashes imported from abroad: as pot-ashes, pearl-ashes 
3776 Ae Creae in T. Percival Zss. 111. App. 335 Into one 
vessel 1 put a small qnantity of pearl ashes. 1811 A. T. 
Tnomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 321 It assumes a spongy texture 
with a hlueish or greenish colour, and is then deneminate 
pearl-ashes. , 

B. 1765 Crorer, etc. Dict. Aris § Sc. 8.v. Potash, The 

urity of pearl-ash .. points out the methed in which it has 

nN prepared, x796 Kirwan Elem. Alin (ed. 2) I. 269 
Take one part of the roasted Ore, 3 of Pearl Ash. 3866 
Roscoz Elent. Chem. x60 This is the crude potassium 
carbonate, called, when purified by re-crystallization, 
pearl-ash, 

Pearl-barley. [Cf. Pearn v1 5.] Barley 
reduced by attrition to small rounded grains; 


used in making barley-water, broths, and soups. 

xyie Brit, Apollo 11. No. 112. 2/a The Pearl- a 
bears the Preference. 18xa Sin J. Sincratr Syst. , 
Scot. 11, App. go Pot or pearl barley, 1875 EZneyet. Brit. 
Ul. 376/2 Darley. preperd hy grinding off the outer 
cuticle, which forms ‘pot barley’, When the attrition 18 
carried farther, so that the grain is reduced to small round 
pellets, it is called ‘ pearl barley 

Pearl-di:ver. One who dives for pearl- 
oysters. So Pea‘rl-di:ving. 5 

3667 PAil. Trans, 11. 863 The greatest length of time, that 
Pear{-Divers in these parts can hold under water, is about a 

narter of an hour; and by no other means but Custome: 
ree Pearl-diving lasteth not above Six weeks. 1948 Anson's 
Voy. u. viii. 217 The fish that is said frequently te destroy 
the pearl-divers, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. a0 
Diemerbroeck relates the case of a pearl-diver, who, unde 
his own eye remained half-an-hour at a time under water, 
while pursuing his hunt for pear! niuscles. 


* 


PEARLED. 


Pearled (paild, oct. poled), pp/.a.! [f. Pearn 
63 and vf + -ED. 

1, Furnished, set, or adorned with pearls; com- 
posed of or fitted with pearl ornacre. Chiefly poet. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 126 Many a perled garnemeat Eim- 
broudred was ayein the dai. a 1568 Wald my gud Ladye 
that L luif4zin Bannatyne Poems 658 With peirlit prenis of 
pacience, For hir wirschop to weir. 1634 Mitton Comns 834 
The water Nymphs..]leld up their pearled wrists and (ook 
lier in. 1839 Vawwey /estus viii (1852) 94 Within some 
pearled aud coral cave. 1855 Kinasvev f/eroes itt, (2868) 31 
Galatea..in her car of pearled shells. 

+b. Containing or yielding pearls. Ods. 

r60r Dotman La Primaud. Fr. Acad, m1. (1618) 853 This 
pearled fish maintaineth the kinde thereof hy the egges 
which it breedeth. r6r9 T. Minzes te. Sfevia’s, etc. Treas. 
Ane. & Mod, T, \l. 976/2 Taking pearled Oysters. 

2. Formed into pearly drops; dew-besprinkled. 

ens Cress Pemproxe Ps. cx. ti, As thickly sett..As 
pearled plaine with dropps is wett. 1598 Svivester Dx 
Bartas 1, ii, ut. Colonies 427 ‘Vo pearld Auroras saffron 
colour'd bed. 1633 P. Fercner Pisce. Ecé. vii. 1 Wer weep- 
ing eyes in pearled dew she steeps. 1753 Wanton Ode 
Approach Sununer 161 From pearled bush The sunny- 
sparkling drop I brush. 1865 M. Annotp Zs, Crit. v. (1875) 
219 That lay of pearled tears is the wide-famed Lament. 

3. Formed into small rounded grains; granulated. 

1600 Farrrax Zasso xviit xxiv, The Manna on each leafe 
did pearled lie. 1694 Satmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 476/2 
This pearled Nitre is good in all hot Diseases. 1885-94 
R. Bainces Eros § Psyche Jan. xviii, A honey-cake Of 
pearléd barley mix’d with hydromel. 

4, In boiling of sugar for confectionery: Brought 
to the degree called ‘ pearl’; sce qnots. and PEARL 
38,1 13. 

1706 Puiutirs (ed. Kersey), Pearled Boiling of Sugar (amon 
Confectioners) ‘ when after having dipt the tp of eee 
Fore-finger into the boiling Sugar ha ape lied it to the 
Thumb, a small Thread or Sted continues sticking to both. 
.. his degree of Boiling mzy also be known, by a kind of 
round Pearls that arise on the top of the Liquor. 1725 
Braotev Fam. Dict.s.v. Sugar, 1741 Compl, Fant..Piece 
1. 1. 92 Boil four Pounds of Sugar rill te be pearled, 

5. Like pearl ia colour or lustre; pearly. 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard, a9 The red, and 
ss or white sort, called in English, Currans, produce 
Sunches, which are ripe in July. 1868 Kinastev CAristmas 
Day 5 Red sun, blue sky, white snow, and pearled ice, 

+6. Covered with a pearly seurf. Ods. 

1627 S. Warp Ie to Drunkards 6 To whom are all kinds 
of diseases, deformities, pearled faces, if not to drunkards? 

Pearled, f/.a.4 [Cf Pearn sé.4] ‘Vlaving 
a horder of lace; ornamented with a worked 
border’ (Jamieson 1825). 

@1670 Sratvine Tous, Chas. I (Spald. Cl.) Il. 388 
addoche prepairit him self noblie for death... He had on 
his heid ane white perllit mvtche. IJe had no cot, hot ane 

ir of blak breikis. 1886 Cassedl's Encycl. Dict. Vearled, 
wing a border of or trimmed with pearl-edge. 

Pearler (psulos). [f Pearnnv.} +-enl] A 
trader engaged in pearl-fishing; an employer of 
es 3 also, a small vessel employed in this 
lrade. 

1887 Sfandard 30 Apr., Unless the Colonial authorities 
look very sharply after the pearlers, they will soon exhaust 
the banks, r1g0z Bézchw. Mag, Apr. 534/1 He..had been 
tn his time soldier, sailor, missionary, pearler, outlaw and 
mail-carrier. 

Pearlet. rare. Also 6 perllet, 9 pearl-let. 

dim, of Pranu sé.1: cf. F. perlette (a1g60 in 

ittre), It. perdetta secd-pearl.] A little pearl. 

€1569 in Nichols Progy. QO, Eliz. (1823) 1. 271, 62. for her 
half yeres wages for translating the Quenes perllets. 1843 
T. J. Ouserey Eng. Melodies a The infant dew .,on every 
blade, Like pearl-lets shower'd, 1847 J. Hattioay Rustic 
Bard 38 Who circled his brow with pearlets white? 

Pea‘rl-fi:sher. One who fishes for pearls. 

1748 Anson's Voy. w viii. 218 Great heaps of shells .. left 
hy the pearl-fishers from Panama. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Cinnanton & Pearls i. 4 He had practised it as a prepara. 
tion for becoming a peurl-fisher. 

So Pea‘rl-fi:shery, a. the occupation or industry 
of fishing for pearls; b. the place where this 
is carried on, with all its apparatas, Pen‘rl-fi:sh- 
ing = fearl-_fishery a.; also attrib. 

3667 Serat Hist. Ray. Soc. 169 The Pearl-fishing is dan- 
Serous, being the Divers commonly make their Will, and 
take leave of their Friends, before they tread the Stone to 

odown, 1 PRL Trans. XVUL 659 A Letter from Sir 

obert Redding..concerning Pearl-Fishing in the North of 

Ireland, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. viii. 218 Having mentioned 
the pearl-fishery, | must .. recite a few peecittt les relating 
thereto, 1765 Hist. in Aun, Reg. 131/2 A. very profitable 
Pearl fishery .. in the river Spey in Scotland. ¢18s0 Arad. 
Nes. (Ruldg.) 123, T then engaged myself, with the other 
merchants, in a pearl-fishery, in which I employed man 
divers on my own account. “1902 Daily Chron, 2 Oct. 6/4 

he pearl fishing trade of Northern Australia. 

Pen rl-grass. (f£ Peary 54,1 + Grass.] 

1. The large quaking-prass, Brisa maxima. 
[\'rom the shape and aspect of its spicules. ] 

2633 Jounson Gerarde's flerbal 1. \xiv. 87 In English they 
call it Pearle-Grass, and Garden-Quakers. Parkinson 


Theat, Bot. xm. xvis 1166 ‘Th pei i 
Quakers, or Pearle bee. — wie — 


2. =Pearu sd. 8b. Also pirl-grass. 

1794 Statist, Ace. Scot. X1. 374 Over-run with the creeping 
Wheat-grass, known hy the vulgar name of felt, or pirl-grass, 
d liness (poalinés). [f, Pranty a.+-Ness.] 
Pearly quality or character. 

1860 W. Couns Wom. White (2861) 121 Let me teach 
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you to understand the leaven! arliness of these lines. 
1884 St. James's Gas. 5 Dec. Cfe That pearliness in which 
lies the greatest beauty of the human skin, 1893 J. Purs- 
Kono Loyalty to Christ 11, 145 Let..our whole spirit, soul, 
and flesh, be sacred to His cmenii -») that throw h His 
Pearliness in us we may become His incorruptible and 
eternal race. 


Pearling (pilin), sd. Se. and north. dial, 
Also 7 -ine, 7-9 -in. [Goes with Pxary 34.4, 
PEARLED ff/.a.2; see -tNG1.] A klad of lace of 
thread or silk, for trimming the edges of garments: 
also called pearling-lace. In pl, pearlings,edgings 
of this lace; also ¢ransf. clothes trimmed with it. 

vax Se. Acts Yas. V1 (1816) LV. 625/2 That no persoun of 
whatsoeuir degrie salhave pearling or Ribbening vpoun pair 
Raffes, Sarkis, Neipkines, and Sokkis, except pe persounes 
before priuiledged ; and pe pearling and Ribbening..To be 
of those made within the kingdome of Scotland. 1644 Se. 
Acts Chas. ¢ (1819) VI. 76/2 On everie elne of imported 
pearline of threid or silke betuix three and six punds.. 
001200, @13700 Cock Lairdiii. in Ramsay's ks. (1877) 
IE. 222, I maun hae pinners With pearling [ed. 1829 purlins] 
setround, 1724 in Ramsay Yea,-7, Alise. (1733) 1. 89 Sae 
put on your pearlins, Marion, And kyrtl¢ of the cramasie. 
18:6 Scorr Old Afort. ix, Let Jenny Dennison slip on her 
pearlings to walk before my niece and me. 1818 — Hré, 
DMidl. xxvi, Pearlin-Ince as fine as spiders’ webs. 


Pearling (p5slin), vd/. sd. [f. Peare v1 + 
-InGl.] Theaction of Peart v.1, in various senses. 

1, Seeking or fishing for pearls, Also atirid. 

1639 Se. Acts Chas. f (1817) V. 259/13 The patent..to James 
Bannatyne for the peirling. /did. 261/1 ‘The article against 
Mr. Mellwillis patent of pearling. 1886 Pall Afal? G. 25 
Aug. 11/1 Their rations consist of only a little flour when 
they are engaged in pearling. 1887 Standard 30 Apr. 5/2 
The most important of the Australian pearling grounds. 

2. a. Formation into peatl-like grains or pellets ; 
b. Coating of comfits with ‘pearl’ sugar: see PEARL 
vis and 6. Chiefly attrib, 

1737 Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. Caramel, The Fruits being 
thus dispos'd on the Bottom and Sides of the China-Dish, 
a Pearling-Pot is to he used. 1839 [sce ’eantv.’ 5). 1875 
Knicut Diet. dfeck., Pearling-nedli, n mill for preparing 
hominy, pearling barley, etc. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop 
Recetfts Ser. u. 161/1 A ladle..and a ‘pearling cot’... This 
last somewhat resembles a funnel without the tube, 

3. (See PEARLY a. 5 b.) 

1885 all Mail G. 20 Jan. 4/1 The perfect pearling of her 
runs equalled the perfection of a musical box. 

Pearling, ff/.a. [Ef as prec. + -1nc 2.J 

+1. Forming pearls or pearl-like drops. Ods. 

1595 Srensen Zpithal, 155 Her long loose yellow locks 
lyke golden wyre, Sprinckled with perle, and perling 

lowres atweene. 1596 — #. 0. v. ix. 50 But rather let.. 
to fall Few perling drops from her fair lampes of light. 

2. Fishing for pearls. 

1894 G. Bootusy /n Strange Company u. iv. (1896) 48/2 
Numbers of white-sailed pearling craft dotted the bay. 

Pearlish (p3-alif),¢. [f£ Pearw sil 4-181] 
Slightly pearl-coloured or pearl-like. 

1835 Craak Russete Strange Voy. 1. xviii. 260 The 
bluish and pearlish tints you notice in oyster-shells. 1890 
— Ocean Trag. 11. xviii. 96 The pearlish gleam of canvas. 

Pearlite (pssloit).  [f. Pearn sd.) + -1Tr!.] 

1. Aféin. Variant form of PERLITE, = PEARL-STONE. 

2. Metallurgy. One of the forms In which carbon 


and iron are combined in cast steel: see quots. 

1889 Nature 14 Nov. 37/2 Prof. Howe, of Boston,..even 
suggests mineralogical names, such as‘ cementite ', ‘perlite’, 
‘ferrite’, for the various associations of carbon and iron. 
1900 Engineering Mag. X\X. 752/1 This substance, which 
has received the name of pearlite, is an intimate mixture of 
thin lamellae of ferrite and yet thinner lamellx of a chemical 
combination of iron and carbon, Fes C, which bears the 
name of cementite. Low-carbon irons and steels are com- 
posed of a conglomeration of ferrite and _pearlite, hut when 
the carbon reaches ubout 0-8 per cent. the ferrite granules 
disappear, nad only the pearlite remains. 


Pea‘rl-oy:ster. A pearl-bearing bivalve mol- 
luse of the famlly Auiculida; spec. Meleagrina 


margaritifera of the Indian seas. 

1693 Siz T. P. Brounr Nat. Hist. 169 The Pearl-Oysters 
are so very hard and tough,.. that they always throw them 
away, 1748 Anson's Voy. ul, viii, 219 The pearl oyster.. 
was incapable of being ‘eaten. 1863 C. R. Markuam in 
fntell. Observ. 1, 422 The pear! oyster..is not in reality 
an oyster at all, but is more allied to a mussel; having, like 
the lutter animal, n byssus, or cahle hy which it secures 
itself to the rocks, 

Pea‘rl-she:1l. 

1. A shell having a nacreouns coating ; mother-of- 
pearl as naturally found. Also rhetorically, some- 
thing resembling such a shell. 

1614 Svtvester Bethulia's Rescue wv. 379 Wer soft steck 
slender hands... With purest Pearlshell fe each finger 
tip. 18879 Guittemann Cruise of Marchesa 11. 321 To 
send schooners to the northern coast for pearl-shell and 
gum-dammar, 1903 Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 5/4 The pearl- 
shell from which mother-of-pearl ornaments are mude. 

2. Any shell producing pearls; a pearl-mussel. 

1788 Rees Chambers’ Cycl., Pearl shell ox gaper. See 
Mya. [4fya..a bivalve shell gaping at one end...On being 
squeezed, they will eject the pearl} 1815 Jas. AgsuTunor 
Fishes Buchan 32 Alytellus Margaritifera, Pearl Muscle, 
vulgarly called Pearl Shell, 

3. aitrib, Of or resembling a pearly shell. 

@1618 Syivester Ode Astrva xvi, Those five oimble 
brethren small Arm'd with Pearl-shell helmets all. 2894 
S. Fiske //oliday Stories (1goo) 215 Nattie, listening with 
all her pear!-shell cars. 

lence Pea‘rl-she:ller, one who fishes for pearl- 


PEARMAIN. 


shells; Pea‘ri-ehe-lling sd., the collecting of pearl- 
shells: adj. engaged In this. 

1887 Pali Mail G. 28 Oct.11/t Its timber and pearl-shell- 
ing industries. /é/d, 11/2 Cossack is the great rendezvous 
of the pearl-shelling fleet. /did. 28 Nov. 12/1 Pearl shellers 
. working on the north-west coast of Australia with twelve 
schooners, eV luggers, and 642 men. 188g H. H. 
Romitty Verandah in N. Guinea 234 Ve has been every- 
thing—overlander, ex a AN pac et lbid., 
Reports of pearl-shel ing and Béche de Mer fishIng, 

Pea‘rl-stone. The same as PERLITE. 

B00 Henry “ptt. Chem. (180%) 364 The same skilful 
es has found potash in Hungarian pearl-stone. 18 
Tu. Ross Humeboldt's Traw, 1. it. 102, 1 consider even the 
pearlstone as an unvitrified obsidian. 

Pea'rlwort. A book-name for the genas 
Sagina of caryophyllaceous plants. 

1660 Rav Catal. Plantarum 151 Saxtfraga Anglica 
Occidentalium .. Pearlwort, Chickweed-lreakstone. 1787 
Witneane Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 215 Sagina. .. Chick- 
weed-Breakstane. ‘Trailing Pearlwort. 1854 S. THomson 
Wild Fl, (ed. 4) 111. 186 Pearlworts, inconspicuous plants, 
with narrow leaves. 

Pearly (p3::li), a. (adv., sb.) [£ Pear] + -y.J 

1, Roundand lustronslikea pearl, asadewdrop, cte, 

¢3430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 242 Whan Aurora, 
.. Sent on herhys the peerly dropys sheene. 1508 Dunuax 
Goldyn Targe14 The perly droppis schake in silvir schouris. 
1646 Crasnaw Peers 113 The treasure of thy pearly dew. 
2871 Tynoatt Fragot. Se. (1879) 1, xi 342 The Fittle pearly 
globe which we call a dew-drop, 

b. Like pearl in appearance or lustre. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xviii, The siluer-Trent on 
pearly sands dooth slide. 1651 Jer. Tayton Serm. for 
Year Il. xi. 136 Casting its pearly seeds for the young to 
breed, it (the silk-worm) leaveth its silk for maa. ia 
Gmbon Deel. § F. xi. (1869) 1. 232 Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness, 1811 Pinkerton /'efradogy }. 380 Lustre, 
from glimmering to shining; between eee and vitreaus. 
1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 393 A tough, pearly opaque 
membrane, termed the sclerotic coat. 1873 Daily Tel. 
26 May 4/1 The pearliest complexions did not shrink from 
exposure to the morning air, a 

. Abounding in, having, or hearing pearls. 

1619 T. Mitces tr. Sfexia’s, etc. Treas. Ane. & Mod. T. 
11. 977/2 The flesh..or body of the Pearly Oyster. 1714 
Gav &f. to Lady 24 Here I..call’d the Nereids from their 
pearly cells. @ 18a: Keats é/yperion 1. 355 Like to a diver 
In the pearly seas. . 

b. Abounding in, or characterized by, mother- 


of-pearl ; nacreous. 

3667 Mitron P. ZL. vu. 407 Through Groves Of Coral 
stray..Or in thir Pearlie shells at ease, attend Moist nutri- 
ment. 1714 Gav Yriofa m1. 197 The man.. that on the 
rocky shore First broke the oozy oyster's pearly coat. 1776 
Da_Costa Conchol. 286 The Pearly Chambered Nautilus, 
or Sailor. 18aa Owen (¢itZe) Memoir on the Pearly Nautilus. 

3. Made of, set with, adorned with pearls or pearl. 

1742 Couns Ode lo Liberty 44 Neck'd with pearly pride. 
18:8 Keats Endy. 1.117 ‘The pearly cup Meander gave 
me. /dfd¢. 1. 212 Beside this old man lay a pearly wand. 
1853 C. F. Arexanper Ayman, ' The roseate fures', Obl for 
the pearly gates of heaven | On! for the golden floor t 

4. Of the clear greyish- or bluish-white colour of 


pearl. 
€1790 Imison Sch. Art U1. 61 Beneath the eyes, the pleasin 
pearly tints are to be preserved, composed of verditer an 
white. 1832 Iv. Martineau Lack §& Adfiv. 53 Thedressing 
room lamp shed a pearly light through the room. 1872 
Buck Adv. Phacton xxix, A costume ey grey. 
5. fig. Exceedingly precious (like a precious 
pearl); of sapreme (spiritual) purity or lustre. 
1760-7a H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) TV. 69 You are 
too much, too pearly, too precious a trensure. 1893 J. 
Puisroxo Loyalty to Christ 11. 148 We begin to lung.. 
that we may be pearly and Christ-like throughout. 
b. Having a clear, round, sweet tone. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. A 
6. Comb., ns pearly-coated, -coloured, -teethed adjs. 
1608 Sviuvesten Du Bartas u.iv.in, Schism 401 By night, 
the Moon denies to fading Flowrs Her silver sweat, a 
pearly-purled showrs. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 30 A pearly- 
coated Shell, . 
B. as adv. After the manner of, or ia respect of, 
pearl or pearls. f 
1818 Keats Endye. ut. 760 Here is a shell; ‘tis pearly 
blank to me. 18a1 Crane Vill, Afinstr. IL. 193 The little 
bell-flowers, pearly blue. 1883 R. Havoaxg sWorkshop 
Receipts Ser. i. 361/1 A pearly-lustrous material, 
C. sé. in ~/. Clothes adorned with pearl-buttons, 
such as are worn by costermongers. (vi/gar ae) 
1886-96 Marsuats Pomes fr, ' Pink 'Un', Bleary Bill 6a 
(Farmer) Ohl why are your pearlies so = bleary Bill? 
x897 Daily News 27 Jan. 7/5 A sharp- looking urchin, 
wearing a complete suit of coster * pearlies*. 
Pearmain (pé1méin). Forms: 5 parmayn, 
permayn(e,parment; 6-7 pearemain(e, 7- pear- 
main,(7 per-, pear(e-, pair-, pare-,peer-main(e, 
-mane, -mayn, 7-9 permain). [ME.u. OF. Zar-, 
permain, app. ad. L. *parmdnus of Parma: see 
W. Foersterin Zetischr. f. Kom. Phil. 1899, XX111. 
423. In mod.Ger. parmine.] 
+1. A variety of pear; app. 
WARDEN. Obs. 


[1285 Ld. Treas. Roll 14 Edw. [m. 1 Walterus de Burgo 


.ureddidit nd Scaccarium cc. pira parmensorum et dua 


ia vini pro se et Galfrido de Fontihus..et Waltero de 
Oiiimuees Loa manerio de Ruaham quod de Rege tone) 
1426 Foc. in Wr.-Walcker 647/29 Nomina fence E a 
nolemum, permayne. 1483 Cath. Angé. a7o/t A Varmayn, 
rolemum, Auglice a warden. 1611 [sce 3h 


the same as the 


PEARMONGER. 


2. Name of a variety of apple, of which there 
are many sub-varicties. 

1597 Geaarne /Jeréal 11. xcv. 1274 Of the apple tree.. The 
sommer Pearemaine... The winter Pearemaine. 3602 in 
Lyly’'s Wes. (902) 1. 492 Wee haue jenitings, paremayns, 
Tusset coates, pippines, s61z Daayton Poly-old. xviii. 675 
The Pearemaine, which to France long ere to us_ was 
knowne, 1663-4 Woon Life 2 Jan. (O. H. S.) Il. For a 
peck of peermanes, 6:/.; given to meee to fetch them, 2d. 
3707 Moatimer A/us6, (1721) If. 287 The Russet Pearmain 
.-partakes both of the Russeting and Pearmain in colour 
and taste, the one side being generally Russet, and the other 
streak'd like a Pearmain. 1834 Penny Cyct. I. 190/t Hub- 
bard's pearmain .. Autunin pearmain..Adam’s pearmain.. 
Lamb-Abbey pearmain. 1875 Buackmoar A, Lorrafne 111. 
vi. 8 A tempting and beautiful apple, a scarlet pearmain. 

3. attrib. and Comb, 

1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 646/10 Hee uolemus, per- 
mayntre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 2370/1 A Parmayn tre (A. 
parment tre), vofemus..a wardentre. 161: CoTcr., Petre 
de parmain, the Permaine Peare. 2616 Suart. & Maan. 
Country Farme 395 \t is grafted..vpon the Thorne or 
Quince-tree, and vpon the Peare-maine-tree. 1679 Buount 
Anc. Tenures 69 It is worth the observing that in King 
Edward the firsts time Permain-cider was called wine. 


Pearmonger (péeimy.ngot). [f. Pear 5d. + 
Moycer.] A dealer in pears. Usu. in allitcrative 
phrase as fert as a pearmonger. 

1565 ‘e Haaoine Conful. Fewells Apol. v. v. 247 Mere 
pricketh forth this hasty Defender, as peart as a_peare- 
monger, @2732 Gay Mew Song on New Simities 9 Pert as 
a_pear-monger I'd be, If Molly were but kind. 2738 Swier 
Pol. Conversat. 69 You are as pert as a Pearmonger this 
Morning. 

Pears(e, obs. forms of PIERCE. 

Peart (pict), 2. Also 6 peirt, 6- piert, 9 
peert. <A variant of Perr a., with Icngthened 
vowel, fotind already in sth c., and formerly 
eccurring in all the senses; still widely used in 
the dialects, and sometimes as a literary archaism 
or localism in senses no longer expressed by per?; 
esp. a. Lively, brisk, sprightly, active ; b. Clever, 
intelligent, sharp of comprehension. See PrRr. 


Pea‘r-tree. Forms: see Pear sé. and TREE. 

1. The tree which produces pears: see PEAR 56. 2. 

@ 2300 Cursor AI. 37 Of gode pertre coms god peres. 3469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 46 The frute of the seid pertre and of 
an appultre. 1579 Srenser Sheph, Cal, Mar. 111 Crowes... 
That in our Peeretree haunted. 1697 Davoren Iirg. Georg. 
1v. 214 He knew..For Fruit the grafted Pear-tree to dis- 
pose. 1866 Zreas, Hot. 945 The Common Pear-tree, Pyrus 
communis... The branches are thorny.,Under cultivation 
the thorns disappear. 

2. The wood of this tree; pear-woed, 

2669 Stuamy A/ariner's Mag. 1. xvi. 92 Smooth dry Box 
Wood or Pear-tree. ¢1850 Rucdim. Navig. (Weale) 134 
Pieces of pear-tree or box. 

3. attrté. and Cond, 

_€3420 Pallad, ot Hush, mt. 70x The pertre plaunte is sette 
in places colde. 1633 T. James Voy. Q, Old seasoned Peare- 
lree-wood. F 

Peary, variant of PEERY, a peg-top. 

Peas, obs. form of PEACE. 

Peasant (pe-zint), 56. Forms: a. 5 paissaunt, 
6 paisaunte, peisant, peysant, -aunt, pesent, 
-aunt, pezzant, 6-7 paysant, pesant, pezant, 
6-8 paisant, 6- peasant. £8. 6 paysan, -yne, 
peysan, 7 paisan, pessan. [a. AF. fazsant, ia 
OF. patsent, paisant, paysant (12th c. in Godef.), 
mod.F, paysan (13th c. in Littré), f. pats, pays 
country :—L. fdgensis, sc. ager, the terrilory of 
a pagus or canton, the country. Cf. It. paesano, 
Sp. paisaxo. The 8 forms here are conformed 
(more or less) to later Fr. 

The OF. ending, -ant, -en#, is difficult, It cannot repre- 

seat L. -dnus; French etymologists incline to refer paisent 
to | earlier Jalsenc, formed with the German suffix -ixe, 
ing. 
1. One who lives in the country and works on 
the land, either as a small farmer or as a labourer; 
the name is also applied to any rustic of the 
working classes; a countryman, a rustic. 

In early use, properly only of foreign countries; often con- 
noting the lowest rank, antithetical to z0d/c; also to prince. 

a. [1343-2 Vear-bks, 16 Edw. 117, Hill. No. 13 (Ralls) 65 
Vostre tenant..resceit la rente par mayne des ean torr 
paysayns, paysains] et villeyns.] 1475 B&. Nodlesse (Roxb.) 
73 The pore comons, laborers, paissauntes of the saide 
duchie of Normandie. a 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V 46 The 
comen people and peysantz of the countree assembled in 

reate nombre. %§76 Gascoicne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 57 The 

casant he should labor for their ease. 15; Hotinsuep 
Chron. 111. 1199/2 The pezrants about gathered themselues 
togither, and set een him and his souldiers, 598 Datuinc- 
ton Aleth. Trav. Kivh, There is also the ‘ Subiect', that is, 
the poore paisant that laboureth and tilleth the fiefs. 264a 
2ocers Naamtan 275 Heaven lies no more open to a Noble 
mans mances and merits, then a perants. 1664 HH. 
More Myst, (nig. 1. xxii. 85 There being a like fear of it.. 
in Princes and Peasants, in Gentle and simple. 1678 Locke 
in Ld. King Lie 77 In Xantonge, and several other parts of 

“rance, the paisants are much more miserable. 1762 Chron, 
in Aan, Rag. 61/2 An address lately presented to the king of 
Sweden, by the speaker of the house of Peasants, assembled 
in diet. 1807 Woansw. Wh. Doc vil. 323 Help did she 
give at need, and joined The Wharfdale peasants in their 
prayers. 1844 Disraett Conragsdy i. li, What can it 
signify.. whether a man be called a labourer or a peasant ? 
1869 Lecxy Europ. Bor. (1877) 1. i. 146 Had the Trish 
peasants been less chaste, they would have been more 


594. 


prosperous. 1878 Srecey Sfefx 1. 433 Famished drudges.. 
who, if they cannot be called serfs, can still less be called 
peasants, for & peasant properly so called must have a per- 
sonal interest in the land. 

B. xgxz Guy.roroe Z'tler. (Camden) 64 They berde of the 
peysans and suche as they mette that alle thre Galeys were 
reiecte. 3523 Caomwetn in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 
1. 39 Victuaylys..that.. by the diligence of the paysans 
myght be convaide to the next strong holdys. xss0 J. Coxe 
Eng. & Fr. Heralds 366 (1877) 79 We knowe your com- 
mons be vylaynes paysynes, not able ta abyde the coun- 
tenaunce of an Englysheman, 3642 Howe it /welve Treat. 
(1662) 5 In France you shall see the r Asinin Peasan 
half weary of his life. a 2656 Usstier Am, (1658) 91 A few 
miserable boors, or paisans. 3690 Lp. Lansoowne Brit. 
Enchanters ee 177 A rural dance of Paisans. __ 

+b. With varieus inferential coanotations : = 
Serf, villein; also boor, clown. Oés. 

1550 Latimer Last Serm., bef, Edw, VF p3 They oppressed 
the poore. They made them slanes, pesauntes, villains and 
bondmen vnto them. 3570 Levins Afanif. 25/16 A Pesant, 
werna, scruus, 1876 Fiemwne Panop. Epist, 344 Deface 
hy a companic of hussardly pezantes, 1594 Nasne Unfort. 
Trav. Wks, (Grosart) V. 19 A number of pesants and var- 
lets. 2623 R, Cawnaney Tadle Alph, (ed. 3), Pesant, clawne, 

tc. Hence, as a term of abuse (cf. vellain): 
Low fellow, rascal. Ods. 

c1gso Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 94 The subiectes 
of france, in reproche of whome we call them paisantes. 
tsor Troub. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 28 Base heardgroom, 
coward, peasant, worse than a threshing slaue. x§98 Srtaxs. 
Merry WW. w ii. 294, 1 will predominate ouer the pezant, 
and thou shalt lye with his wife. x60z Vaaincton Zwo 
Lament. Traj. . it, Thou weathercocke of mutabilitie, 
White-livered Paisant. i 

2. attrib. a. Appositive, That is a peasant, as 
peasant proprietor; + formerly, somctimes passing 
into adj.; Of peasant nature, base. Also deriva- 
tives of these, as peasant proprictorship, peasant- 
proprietary adj, 

¢ sso Caowtey Way to Wealth B iijb, The pore men 
(whom ye cal paisaunte knaues) hane deserued more then 
you can denise to laie vpon them. 1602 Snaxs. //am. 1. 
li 576 Oh what a Rogue and Pesant slaue am I. 2702 
Rowe Jamert. 1. i, 1621 The Peasant-Hind, begat and 
bora to Bigs 3862 H. Maravat Veer in Sweden VW. 
391 A peasant-boy loved the daughter of a rich Odalbonde. 
1878 Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. x. 88 One of the best modes 
of holding land... is.. peasant proprietorship. 1896 Daily 
Tel. 5 Veb. 6/7 This hardy race of peasant-farmers. 2903 
Westm. Gaz. 25 Mar. 2/1 The, peasant-proprietary clauses 
did nat work; rackrenting continued, evictions increased. 

b. Of or pertaining to a peasant or peasants. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. [V Induct. 33 This haue I rnmonr'd 
through the peasant-Townes. 1833 W. S. WaLker Poems 
84 Recent from toil, the weary peasant-train Reclined their 
languid limbs along the plain. ¢x8z0 S. Rocras Jialy, 
Argua 34 Where in his peasant-dress he loved to sit. 1878 
NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVUL 171 The Tuscan peasant-plays 
still performed in various parts of the province. f 

3. Comb., as peasant-shooting, peasant-born adj.; 
peasant-like adj., like or proper le a peasant. 

3600 Heywoop znd Pt. Edw, ]V, Wks. 28741. 118 Pesant- 
like, vnheard-of treachery. 1703 STEELE Tend. //usd, 1. i, 
What a Peasant-like Amour do these course Words import? 
1844 P, Haawoon //ist. Irish Red, 145 To check the system 
of torture, house-burning, and peasant-shooting. 2886 W. J. 
Tucker £. Europe 303 The poo aS Uy peasant- 
like in its appurtenances and partly burgher-like. 5 
West. Gaz, 5 Nov. 2/1 A grind of Greek grammar by 
night will not eliminate the peasant in the peasant-born. 

Hence Pea‘santess, a female peasant; Pea'sant- 
hood, peasant quality or condition; Pea‘santahip, 
peasantheod ; a peasant community, a commune 
(Ger. dauerschaft). 

1841 I]. F. Crortey Afusic & Alanners (1844) IIT. 88 Here 
were *peasantesses, presiding over their homely wares in 
enormous winged caps, 1889 tr. A/me. Caretle's Empress 
Hugénie vii. 223 A handsome and strong peasantess was 
selected to nurse the Prince. 1830 Examiner 773/1 The 
homely dress she wore in the days of her *peasanthood. 
176z tr. Busching's Syst. Geog, WV. 339 These prefecturates 
consist of parishes, and the parishes in them of *peasantsbips, 
which are properly small villages..in which many peasants 
reside together. 

+ Peasant, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To make a peasant of; to subject as a peasant, 
bondman, or serf. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii, But now (sad change }) 
the kennell sincke of slaues Pesant great Lords, and seruile 
Seruice cranes. /did, 111. xi, That now poore Soule (Thus 
pesanted to each lewd thoughts controule). 

Peasantly (pe‘zintli), a. Now rare or Oés. 
[f. Peasant sd, +-Ltyl] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a peasant or peasants. 

xg69 Stocxer tr. Diod. Sic. u. ix. 52 To pray and require 
suche paysanntlie slaues of passage and recourse. 3598 
Datuncton Meth. Trav. Sj b, Vertue makes Nobility, for, 
there are noble Peasants, and peasantly Nobles,  r6rz 
Corer. Coteret,.,a kind of peasantlie weapon vsed in 
ald time. 3659 Geatl, Calling V. § 17 An opinion that it is 
a mean and antly thing for a gentleman to give him- 
self the trouble of looking after his fortune. x Cottier 
Immor, Stage v. §3 (1730) 145 This Peasantly Expression 
[Sack-wine] agrees neither with the Gentleman's figure, nor 
with the rest of his behaviour, 

Peasantry (pezintri). [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

L. Peasants collectively; a body of peasants. 

@15§53 Epw. V1 in Burnet /Yist. Ref (1681) 11. Collect. 
Records 70 The Gentlemen and Servingmen .. ought not .. 
to have so much as they have in France, where the Peasantry 
is of no value. 26sa Bacon flex. VZ7 74 In France, and 
Italie, and some other Parts abroad, where in effect all is 
Noblesse, or Pesantrie. 1770 Goins. Des. Vill. 55 A bold 


PEASE. 


peasantry, their country's pride, When once destroy'd, czn 
never be supplied. 2827 Cospett aking Leave 6 The 
Labouring classes..are called, now-a-days, by these gentle. 
men, ‘the peasantry’, ‘This is a new term as applied to 
Englishmen, 2842 James Brigand iii, His garb was un- 
like that of the peasantry of Savoy. 1903 W. Rareicn 
Wordsworth x72 The peasantry—if that word may be used 
without peel ice to designate all those who live on the 
land by their own labour. 

2. The condition of being a peasant; the legal 
position or rank of a peasant (or German Baner); 
the conduct or quality of a peasant, rnsticity. 

3596 Suans. Merch, V. 1. ix. 46 (Qo. 1) How much low 
Peasantry would then be gleaned From the true seede of 
honour ? and how much honour Pickt from the chaft..of the 
times, x6az F. Marknam Bé&. IVar n. ix. § a. 74 Colours so 
borne, shew Rastardy, peasantry, or dishonar. a 2680 BuTiER 
Kent, (1759) 1.332 Else,as a Gentleman, you could have never 
descended tosuch Peasantry of Language. 3762 tr. Busching’s 
Syst. Geog, 1V. 208 Whoever would appear at the Diet, 
must previously become a country-man, or assume the 
peasantry. 31824 Lams dia Ser. 1. Béakesmoor, Till, every 
ore ih peasantry purging off, 1 received into myself Very 

entility, 

+b. A small territorial division in Germany 
(= Ger. bauerschaft); a commune. Obs. rare. 

2762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1V. 348 One bundred and 
twenty-one villageships (= dos rehsyion| and peasantries 
|= bauerschaften). 

Peascod: see PeasEcop, 

Pease (piz),sé, Forms: 1 pise, (pilose), 1, 4-5 
pyse, 4 peose, 4-6 pese, peese, pees, 5 pes, Sz. 
pess, 5 (6 Sc.) peise, 6 Sc. peis, 6-7 peaze, 5-8 
(9 arch.) pease; 6 pees, peas (alse 7-9 in comb., 
and as pl. of Pea). //. a. 1 pisan, pysan, 2-6 
pesen, 4 peosen, -un, 4-5 pesyn, 5 pesone, 5-6 
peson, 6 peesen, peasyn, (payaen), 6-8 (9 dial. 
and arch.) peasen, peason. 8. 4 peses, -is, 6 
peeses. +. 5-6 pese, 6- pease (as insing.). [OE. 
pise (piose, pyse) wk. fem., pl. pisan, a. L. pisa 
(pl. -#), late collateral form (4th c. in Palladius) 
of piseem, pl. pisa,a. Gr. nigoy, earlier migos, pulse, 
pease. In ME. pése, pl. fésen; 16th c. pease, pl. 
peasen, peses, pease. Through this reduction of the 
pl. to pése, Pease (identical with the sing.), which 
became at length in pronunciation equivalent to 
pes, peas, the final sibilant was ¢ 1600 taken for the 
plural s (z), and a new singular Pea! arose, q. v.J 

A. Illustration of Forms. 1. Singular. 

¢7a5 Corpus Gloss. (O.E. 7.) 1208 Lenticuda, piose. ¢2000 
Sax. Leechd. 11. 190 Sum pyse ee hatte lenticulas. ¢zaso 
Cotton Cleop. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 432/25 Lenticula, pise. 
33.. A. Adis. 5959 A pese nys worth thi riche slaunder. 
136z Lanct. P. Pi A, vit. rss A wastour. .countede pers at 
a peose [2377 B. v1. aH aoe and his plouh bope. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferums, 5847 By Mahoun y nolde 3yue a pyse, for cryst 
ne al ys my3te. 1390, czgoo Pese [see B. 2} 3483 Cath. 
Angl.273/1 A Peise, pisa. 1530 Patscr. 158 Vine poyx, a 
pees. 2580, etc. Pease [see B. 2]. 1614 Ravercn Hist. 
World \. iv, §2 Of the bigness of a great Peaze. 

2. Plural (snd collective). i 

a. ¢9a5 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 2586 Pisust, ptosan. 
cx000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 180 Pisan..gesodena on ecede and 
on watre, ¢ 1200 Vices § Virt. 43 To eten benen and pesen. 
336a Lanc. P. Pl. A. vit. 276 A potful of peasun. did, 285 
Poretes, and Peosen. ¢ 2385 Cuavcer L.G. IW. 648 Cleo- 
patra, He pouryth pesyn vp on the hachis, ¢x420 Liber 
Cocovumt (186a) 45 Take boyled water..Sethe in py pesone. 
3523 in Visit. Southwell (Camden) 131 web tuffall of paysen. 
3533 Evvor Cast. Helthe 1. (1541) 25 b, Peasyn are muche 
in the nature of beanes. 1542 Una. Arasm. Apoph. 90 a 
take up peasenontof y*potte. 1545 Pesen [see B. 2). 1553) 
1573 eason [see B. 2]. c2zs78 Faonisner in Proc. Rec. 

ONT, (285 ) 56r But one hoggsed of rottyn pesons w** 
hogges wal de nat eytte, 2777 Poor Robin (N.), Cherries, 
gooseberries, and ce peasen. 2829 Hons Poor Huut- 
phyey's Cal. May, This month Mackarel comes in season? 
And also reckon upon peason. 1880 Brownine Pietro of 
Abano xiii, A taste .. which—craving manna—kecks at 
peason. 

B. 3377 Lancu. P. Pd. Be vi. 189 A peat of peses. ¢1380 
Wyceiir Serm, Sel. Wks. IL. 72 Pesis ben divers from whete. 
¢ 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 915 Peeses, ors. 

¥y. ¢2400 MAUNOEV. (1839) xi. 229 Thare groweth..ne benes, 
ne pese, bid. (Roxb.) xxvi. 133 Pai hafe_nowper peise ne 
wortes. 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 19 Take whyte pes¢e 
and wasshe hom wele. c1q440 Alph, Tales (E.E.1.S.) 241 
If ye pa cale Sa & benys, & no noder meatt 
3479 Acta Dom. Concil. (1839) 46/1, iiij bole 1508 
Dunaaa Flyting w. Kennedie 115 Thow lay full prydles 
in the peise, 3523 Fitznean. A/usé, § 10 Thy beanes.. 
wolde ranker grounde than pease. /éid. § 12 Two busshels 
of gry pees. 31596 DanayMete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. \- 


Be sum vset breid of ry,..sum of peise ar beanes, 7682 {see 
: a4 7849 H, Sternens Bk, Farnt 1.2456 Pease are sown 
a 4 . 
B. Signification. The earlier form of PEA!,4.V. 
1. The plant, Peal 2. With defining werd, applied 
also to other leguminons plants, as Lver/asteng 
Pease, etc.: see PEA! 3. J 
¢x000 [see A,r], ¢2380 [see A. 2B]. 14.. Afetr. Voc.in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 625/13 Ordium, faba, pisa, [glossed] barlyche, 
beene, pyse. c14z5 Voc. ibid, 664/a2 Hee pisa, pese. Hee 
Jaba, bene. 1481 Caxtos Ayrr, 1, viii. Bo In this Contre 
(Perse] groweth a pese whiche is so hoot that it skaldeth 
the handes of them that holde it. z2g51 Turnre Herbad 
P iij b, The herbe whiche groweth in woddes. -with floures: 
lyke vnto a pease, 1553 T. Witson Rhed. (1580) 54 It 
yeldeth nothing els but Wheate, Barley, Beanes, and Peason- 
2634 Siz T. Heepeat 7rav. 182 Carauances ar Indian 
1676 Grew Anat. Leaves ii. §9 The Leaves of Beans an 
| Peasen. 1678 Puituirs (cd. 4) s. v., That sort called Pease 


PEASE. 


Everlasting, hath a very fine flower or blossom. £795 BurKe 
Th. Scarcity Wks, VT. 408 My ground under pease did 
not exceed an acre,.but the crop was greaL 

2. A single seed, a pea (PEA1 1). Obs. or arch. 

Often used as a standard in comparison of size. 

€ 1000, ¢ 1200, 1362, £1385 [see A. 2a}, + Gower Conf, 
II. 275 He wol ayeinward take a bene, Ther he hath lent 
the smale pese. ¢ t400 Maunoev. (1839) xiv. 158 Men fynden 
summe [Dyamandes] as grete as a ec. 1SAS Raynoco 
Byrth Mankynde 69 Make pylies of them to the byggenesse 
of pesen, 1580 Lyty Euphues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 215 As lyke 
as one pease is toan other. 1638 B. Jonson Magn. Lady 
y. v, I'll cleanse him with a pill, as small as a pease, 1649. 
A. Ross Alcoran 406 A Pigeon being by him taught to come 
and pick a Pease out of his ear. 1678 J. Puttiirs Tavernier’s 
Trav. We XV. 183 A few flat Peason, bruis’d, and steep'd half 
an hour in water. 1681: T. Fratman f/eraclitus Ridens 
No. 37 (1713) 1. 240 Rebellion and Witchcraft are as like as 
two Pease. 1713 DrrtaM Phys.eTheol, vitt. vi. {:799) 387 
note, It grows bigger, to the size of a large white Pease. 
1885-94 & Bawwces Eros & Psyche Sept. iz, A little bleb, 
no upset than a pease. F 

+b. As atype of something of very small value 
or importance. Obs. 

13.., 1368, €1380 [see A,r]. @ 2400-50 Alexander 2370 
Loke cme it profet pam a peese, all baire proud strent 
1534 Morr, Com/. agst. Trib, 1, Al our penaunce witbout 
Christes passion ‘wer not worth a pease. ¢1550 R, Brrston 
Bayle Fortune Aiv, Not worthy two peason. ane iT. 
Bastaro Chrestoleros (1880) 52 He learned Logicke and 
Arithmetique. Yet neither brauls nor ciphers worth a peaze. 

C. Green pease, T peasen =mgreen peas: see Peal 
1b. Also the name of a variety green when ripe. 
ex4go Anc, Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 426 Take 
yonge prene pesen, and sethe bom. wey Naval Ace. 
éfen. igs 800) 166 poe at viij¢ the bussell. 1620 
Vexner Via Recta vii. 133 There are three sorts of Pease.. 
the white-Pease, the gray-Pease, and the greene-Pease, 
The two first are vsually eaten greene before they be ripe. 
1663-7 T. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 4 About the La a 
ofa green pease. 1789 Mas. Prozat Journ. France IT. 191 
Scarce have you tasted green ean or strawberries, before 
they are out of season. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker 1. ¥. 98 They were quite used to pluck green pease, 

+3, p/. ‘The eggs or spawn of fishes: sce Peal 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
female leyep cages ober pesen. /did., Alle be egees oper peer 
{that} bep itouched wip pe mylke of be male schal he 

+4. = Jssue-pea: sce Issuz sb. 15. Obs. 

1694 SALMon Bate's Dispens. ur. (1713) 718/2 Pisa Rubra, 
Red Pease... These are stronger than the heaters and attract 
Mumors more powerfully, 

6. altrib, and Comb., as pease-bannock, -bloom, 
-blossom: (also atrib.), -cart, -earth, field, -haulm, 
-hull (hole, -hele, -hule, Huw sb. 1), -porridge, 
-pollage (also altrib.), -pudding, -rick, -stack, 
-swad; pease-fed, pease-like adjs.; pease-bolt = 
feast-straw (obs. or dial.); tpease-bread, bread 
made of pease-meal; }pease-earthnut, the HEATII- 
PEA; +pease-eddiah, pease-etch, pea-stabble: 
see Eppisn 2, Ercn sd,; peaase-hook = fra-hook 
(Pea! 7); +pease-hooker = prec. (045.); tpease- 
loaf, a loaf of pease-bread (ods.); pease-make, 
-meak (dia/,), an implement with a long handle 
and a crooked iron at the end, used to pull up 
peas, = Mgak s6.; pease-meal, meal made by 
grinding peas; also fig. a medley, ‘mess’ (quot. 
1820) ; + peaso-rise, -atraw, -stubble = fea-rise, 
etc.: Peal. Also PEASEcOD, 

1824 Scott $7, Ronan's xvii, Breaking them [long fasts} 
with sour milk and “pease bannock. 1675 Lister in PAs, 
Trans. X, 391 They call the second sort the *Pease-dloom 
Damp, because, as they say, it smells like Pease-bloom. 
1590 Suaks. Afids, N. ut. i. 189 Bot, Your name honest 
Gentleman 2 Peas, *Pease blossome, [1774: see pra-dlossort, 
Pea' 7}. 1807 W. lavinc Salmag. (1824) 355 Airing their 

pease-blossom breeches, 1573 Tussea //xsd, (1878) 45 
With strawisp and “peasebolt, with ferne and the brake, 
For sparing of fewel, some brewe and do bake. 1674 
Ray 5. § £. C. Words a4 Pease-bolt, i.e. Pease-straw, 
Ess. e14a5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 657/28 Panis pisactus, 

pesbred, 1601 Dent Pathw, Heaven ot Hee (the cove. 
tous man] will cat pease bread, and drinke small! drinke. 

Nasne Four Lett. Confut, Wks. (Grosart) IJ. 232 
hey mounted into the “pease-cart in Cheape-side and 
Preacht. 1616 Suari.& Maarxn, Country Farme sso Neither 
iS it ever sown upon the fallowes, but upon the *Pease- 
earth. 1 Tuasne Names of Ierbes 18 Astragalus..may 
be called in english *peaserthnut. 1693 RozNson in PAil, 
Trans, XVIT. 826 Lathyrus tuderosus, call'd .. Pease- 
Earthnut, digg'd up and eaten by the poor People. 1804 
Duxcume J/erefordsh. Gloss.,* Peas-eddis, peas-stubble. 1886 
Enwortuy 1. Somerset Word-bk., Pease-errish, 157 
Tussea Afxsd. (1878) 47 White wheat vpon *peascetch aon 
grow as he wold, But fallow is best. /did. 45 Fat * asefed 
Swine. 1716 B, Cruacn //ist. Paitif's War 1806) 1. 31 
They..got..unto the Fence of Capt. Almy's *Pease-field. 
1432 in Gross Gild Merch, II. 233 “pestle 1d. 1664 
Evetvy Kal. Hort, (1729) 197 Cover with dry Straw, or 
rhaine. 1858 GLENxv Gard. Every-day Bk, 223, 

Peas-haulm makes an excellent litter. + lig Ray S. § &. 
é Words, Meas, or Meak, a *pease-hook. 1769 De Foe's 

our Gt. Brit. i They are now lost, or converted to 

Other Uses, even literally to Plough-shares and Peas-hooks. 
11833: see feahook, Peal 7.) 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
Gurtees) 57 Then doe wee seeke out our *pease-hookers, 
Rtinde them fete.}. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. vit. 194, I sette 
oor patentes and 3owre pardounz at one “pies hele t [v. rx 
as tile, peese hole}. 1664 J, Witson Prosectors in, From 
t Pease-Iulls in the Kennel, the Invention of Shiping. 
eet see Pea-Aull, Pra’ 7.) 1629 Parkinson Parad. #1 
Fas 338 Purplish “pease-like blossomes. 1735 BRaDLey 

mt. Dich sv. Lupin, The Pease-like Sort ofSeeds, [1774-: 

see pea-tike, Pra’ 7.) 1362 Laxce. P. Pi. A. vil. 166 
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Hongur. .beot so be boyes, be barst neih heore ribbes, Nedde 
Pers wip 2 "peose lof I-preyed bim to leue. 1765 Chron. in 
Aan, Reg. 1197/1 They fell upon (them] with such arms as 
they bad, *pease-makes, hedge-stakes, etc. (1834: see pra- 
snake, Pea! 7.) 1820 Blackw, Mag. VIN. 469 Notbing but a 
*peasemeal of clishmaclavers. (1830: see fea-meal, Psa" 7,] 
1842 J. Arron Domest. Econ. (1857) 235 Give barley-meal or 
pease-meal, but not nemeal, 1838 Bare Thre Lawes 
1566 They loue no *pese porrege, nor yet reade he ges in 
lent. 1587 Hagntson England 1. vii (1877) 1.172 Hewes... 
as..pease porrige tawnie. 1669 Pepys Diary 7 Apr., Tis 
house being famous for good meat, and pereia pease. 
porridge. 1605 Aanin Foole upon F, (1880) # n Lent, 
when *pease seg bare great sway. ?4id., Thus simple 
Iohn..dyed the inside of his pocket, pease pottage tawny. 
1670 Eacharo Cont, Clergy 20 [He] had much better chuse 
to live with nothing but beans and pease-pottage. 1758 
Jouxson fdler No. Py 20 *Pease-pudding not boned 
enough. 1841 J. T. Hewretr Parish Clerk 1, 165 The 
roads were better, and not so much like peas-pudding. 15; 
Pause, 252/2 *Bease reke, pesiere, (1766: see pea-rick, 
Pea! 7.) ¢ 1995 Gloss. W. de Bibbeswu. in Wright Voce. 154 
Unwarrok de peys, a “pese rys. |1780: see ea-rise, Pea’ 7.] 
1546-7 Test. bor. (Surtees) VI. 254 The *pese stacke that 
Vhave bought. ¢1325 Gloss, W. de Bibbesw. in Wright 
Voe. 156 De pessas, *pese stree, 1580 Tussea //usd, (1878) 
134 Choose skilfullie Saltfish .. goe stack it vp drie, With 
peasestrawe betweene it, the safer to lie. 1844 H. SterueNs 
Bh. Farm 11. 375 An ox will eat pease-straw as greedily as 
he will hay. 1523 Firzuera, //usd, $ 34 In some places 
they sowe theyr wheate vppon theyr *pecs stubble. [1807: 
see pea-studble, Pua! 7.) 

+ Pease, v. Os. Forms: 3-5 paise(n, pay- 
ae(n, 3-6 peyae(n, 45 pese(n, pees, 5 peeae, 
(pease), 5-6 pease, 6-7 peaze, (7 peece). (ME. 
paise-n, a. OF, paise-r, paisie-r, f. pats, PEACE sb.] 

1. ¢rans, To make peace between, reconcile (two 


persons, or one person wth another). 

¢1275 Lay. 8783 Penche of mine neode And paise fe 1205 
schtne) me wip Romleode. 1297 _R. Grouc. (Rolls) 12029 
Vor pis trespas He 3ef pe king tuelf hundred marc & ipaised 
was, a1300 Cursor A, 17083 Ur blisced leuedi nu be And 

is us wit pisuet sun. @1400-s0 Alexander 5362, 1 prai 
Pee area now my childire, /éd. 5379, Pus ware pai bath 
pesed. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 215 He peased them & 
accorded. a16sz Broma Aad Couple 1. i, Wks. 1873 1. 2 
He has..peec’d me with my Unkle, 

b. intr, To make peace, he reconciled. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 3371 Po he adde dizt al pat he 
wolde & ypaised (7. r. payse ) wip is fon, 1611 Seren //ist, 
Gt. Brit. 1x, vil. § 17 The two Kings peaced againe, and 
setled a new.. league. 

2. trans. To quell the wrath ot hostility of, to 
appease (a person); to satisfy, content. Also, 
to calm the feelings of, quiet, pacify. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand? Synne 12060 Sbryfte.. peseth 
God whan he ys wrope. ¢€ 1440 Prom. Parv.395/t Peesyn, 
or styllyn of wrethe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, vit. (1520) 
1457/1 For to peas the comyns the Duke of Suffolke was 
exyled. 1526 Tinvate Ala/t, xxviii, 14 And yf this come 
to the rulers eares, we wyll pease him, and make you safe. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm, Par. Yohu Pref. § Whiche 
doeth so peyse the minde that it be not tossed. 1561 
Nortos & Sackv, Gorboduc m.i, Their death and myne 
must peaze the angrie Gods. 

3. To make satisfaction or amends for. rare. 

3303 R. Baunne Haxal. Synne 5570 And bey mowe peyse 
here dedys ylle. : 

4. To reduce to peace, set at rest, still, quell, 
appease (strife, wrath, elc.). Also, to quiet, calm, 
still, pacify (sorrow or violent feeling). 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 97 Pus gate was pat werre 

sed. ¢1386 Cuaucea Aanciple's Prol, 98 (Harl. MS.) For 

t wol torne rancour and desese To accord and loue and 
many rancour see (so Corp, Lansd.; Elles, efe. apese}. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 427 b/2 ‘Yo pease alle dyscordaunce 
and stryf. 154: Broon News ont of Heaven Early Wks. 
(Parker Soc.)'49 Able to pease the divine wrath. 

&. To reduce (a country or community) to a 
state of peace or tranquillity ; to pacify. 

e1340 Cursor Af, 8372 (Gott.) Pe kingriche .. pu had gret 
malese For to stabil it and to pese (other A/SS. in bin pes). 
1497 Be. Atcocx AVons Perfect, Ciij b, Obedyence. -peasith 
all ye worlde, a1gq8 Haut Chron., Hen. V 70 (Art. Peace 
¢. 7) That realme..to be defended, peased and gouerned 
after right and equitie. . . 

6. To reduce to stillness or silence; to quiet. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11549 When be 
noyse was wel pesed. 1340 Hastpoce Pr. Conse. 4320 Me 
sal trobel the se..And pees it and make it be stille. ¢1450 
thesu, Mercy 113 in Pol, Rel, & L. Poems (1866) 106 Ful 

et clamour pan gon pou pese. 1826 Tinpate Acts xv, 12 

the multitude was peased and gaue audience. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To become still. 

@ 1400-50 Alevander 4159 Sone as pe wedire wex wele & 
be wynde pesid. 

Hence + Peavsing v/.55. Obs. 

¢1275 Lav. 11664 Pe wise of pisse londe Makede paisinge 
(ex205 bustinge) 1425 Kolls of Parit. IV, 268/2 For fe 
pesinge of diverse cleymes. c1qgo Promp. Parv. 395/t 

ecsynge, or qwemynge, pactficacio. 1629 Wotton Let. to 
Sir E, Bacon nm Relig. (1672) 445 The King of Spain, upon 
the peazing of his affairs in Italy. . was resolved fetc.]. 

Pease, obs. f. Peace, Petse v. and sé, PYECE. 

Peasecod, peascod (przked). Now arch. 
or dia/, Forms: 4 peea-, 4-6 peae-, 4-7 pea-, 
5 peya-, 4-6 -codda, -code, 5-7 -cod, 6=- pease- 
cod, 7- peascod. [f, Peasesé.+Copsb.1] The 
pod or legume of the pea-plant; a pea-pod. 

1368 Lact. P,P A. vit. 279 Al pe pore peple pese-coddes 
fetten. 141g Hoccreve To Sir ¥. Oldcastle 466 The worm 
for to sleen in the pesecod. 122 Sxetton Why sot to 
Court 108 They may garlycke pyll. .Or pescoddes they may 
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shyll 1600 Snaks. 4. VY. LZ, ni. iv. 52, | temember the 
wooing of 2 peascod instead of her. SMOLLETT Qwia, 
(1803) IV. 72 A post that will not afford victuals, is not 
worth a pense-cod. 1794 CoLenipce Parl, Oscill,, One 
peasecod is not liker to another, 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr, 
220 The a that may be extracted from a ripe 

+b. In mock imprecations. Ods. 

1606 Day ie Ge Gnls y. i. (1881) 98 Not come | a pescod 
on bim! 1652 Urquuart Yewel Wks. (1834) 218 Ho now! 
ess me on it, Crauford Lord Lindsay puts me in minde 
of him, 

e. attrib. and Comd., as peasecod-cart; + pease- 
cod ale, (7); peasecod-bellied a., epithet of a 
doublet fashionable about the end of the 16th 
century, having the lower part stiffly quilted and 
projectiag ; shotteu-bellied; (also peasecod-doub- 
let); peasecod boat, a boat resembling a pease- 
cod (cf, PEA-pop 2); peasecod-cuirass, a cuirass 
made like the Aeasecod-bellied doublet; + peasccod- 
plum, name of some vatiety of plum; +peasecod- 
time, the season for peas; + peasecod-tree, the 
BEAN-TREFOIL or Anagyris. 

1§62 J. Hrvwoop Prom & Epigr. (1867) 144 Thy tales 
taste all of ale. Not of *pescod ale, syr, my tales are not 
stale, 1846 Fairno.t Costunre 263 The long-breasted doub- 
lets. .were carried down to a long peak in front, from whence 
they obtained the name of ‘*peascod-bellied * doublets. 
1898 Visct. Ditton in Archaol. Frat. Ser. 1. V. 313 The 
peasecod-bellied doublet is reproduced in steel. 16.. Dave: 
NANT, Step into one of your *peascod boats, whose tilts are 
not so sumptuous as the roofs of gundaloes, 1718 tr. C'tess 
D'Anois' iks. 374 Vou would have thought him some 
Draught-Horse taken from a *Pease-cod Cart. 1597 Saks, 
2 Hen. IV, iv. 413, | haue knowne thee these twentic 
nine yeeres, come *Pescod-time. 1611 CoTcr., Anagyre, 
the plant called Beane Trifolie, or "Pescod tree. 

Peasen, peason, obs. or dial. pl. of Pease. 

Peaseweep: see PEESWEEP. 

Pea-soup. Also pease-aoup. [f., PEASE 5é., 
Peal + Sovr.] A soup made from peas. Also 
attrib, (chiefly in reference to its usnal dull yellow 
colour and thick consistency). 

agra Swiet Yrad. to Stella 21 Apr, J refused ham and 
pigeons, pease-soup, stewed beef, 1828 P. Cunnincuam 
N.S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 205 With a sort of pea-soup com- 
plexion, 1835 Gentil. Mag. Dec. 629/2 Mr. Effingham Wil- 
son's pea-soup and porter dinners. 1899 Iestut. Gaz. 15 Mar. 
2/3 A peasoup fog in March is going a little too far in the 
way of meteorological jokes. i 

Hence Pea:-sou:py a. co//og., resembling pea-soup 
(said esp. of a thick yellow fog). 

1860 Russeu. Diary iv (nadia V1.6 Half-an-hour, or 20 
had passed away in a sort of dreamy, pen-soupy kind of 
existence. 1883 W. Suaap in Gu. Ierds Nov. 723/a The 
‘ pea-soupy ‘character so distinctive of those [fogs] in cities. 

Peasse, variaat of PEIsx Obs. 

Peastone (pi'sion). [f. Peal + Stone s5.] 
A variety of limestone consisting of large rounded 
grains like peas; also called P1soniTe. 

1821 Uae Dict. Chem, Peastone, a variety of Limestone. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk, Geol. xvii. 311 isolite or pea- 
stone when tbe grains are large and pea-like, 

Peasy (pizi),a. [f. PEase sb. + -¥.] 

1. Sc. Abounding in or composed of peas, as 
peasy bannock. 

2.°a. Of the size of peas. b. Of the appear- 
ance, colour, etc. of peas or pease-meal. 

1778 Paver Alin, Cornu. Gloss. sv. Figging, In the 
Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by the name of Feasy. 
1812 Souter Surt, Banfsh. sf A granite, called peasytvhin, 
is found in large Lilocks near the surface of the moors. 

Peat! (pit). Forms: 3-6 pete, (5-6 pett, 
8-7 pet), 5-9 peat, 6-7 Sc. peit(t, 6- peat, [in 
13th c. fee, ia Anglo-L. feta, known from ¢ 1200 
in Scoto-Latin documents, where, like the associated 
turba ‘tarf?, it was app. from the vernacular. 
Origin unknown: see No/e below.] 

1. (With @ and 4) A piece of the sabstance 
described in sense 2, cnt of a convenient form and 
size for use as fuel, usually roughly brick-shaped. 
(Chiefly Sc. and north. dial.) 

[1200 in Lider de Melros (Bann. Cl.) 76 Tantum terre mee 
..ubi sufficienter possint exsiccare petas suas et. .liberum 
transitum..ad ipsas petas abducendas. 1263 in Charters &c. 
of Peebles G87) § Jurati_dixerunt quod burgenses de Peb- 
blys foderunt petas suas in petaria de Waltamshope. 1278 
Durhane Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 488 Henrico de Horneby er 
Emerico ad petas fodiendas et cariandas, 6os. 1299 fbid, 
500 In 163 carratis petarum cariandis 39s. 8d.) 1333 Patent 
Roll 7 Edw. £11, 1. m.24 Redditum octo carectarum tur- 
barum que dicuntur petes cum pert’ in Skypwyth. ¢ 1400 
Burgh Laws c. 35 (Se. Stat. 1) Na man aw to punde.. paim 
at bryngis wodd or petys bot for wodd or petys. 1497 Ate. 
Ld, "igh Treas. Scot. 1.344 Item, for see and colis to the 
schip .. viijs. vjd. 1536 Lexvann éfin. V. gt Oftentimes in 
diggin in is Rosse for Petes or Turves they finde the hole 
Trees, 1578 Satir. Poems Keform. xaxit. 19 With Peittis, 
with Turvis, and mony turse of Iedder. 1607 NorpEN 
Surv, Dial. x82 Those tbat are first cut vp, are called 
Turis of the vpper part, and such as are taken downward, 
are called Peates. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. é a It 
yeeldeth Pets in the mores, 3710 In Phil. Trans, XXVM. 
300 It does now afford good Peats. 1818 Scott ‘rt. Midl. 
xxix, | often wish there was a het 1 doun their throat«, 
1893 Buack Pr. Thule i, He stirred up the blazing peats in 
the fire-place._ /Aéd. xviii, I asked you to bring one peat, and 
of course you brought two. 7 

+b. A turf or sod In general. Ods. a 
1570 Levins Manip. 2 12/16 A Peate, cespes. 
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Afoi. for Actors \. 22 Of turfe and heathy sods to make 
their seates, Framed, ia degrees, of earth and mossy peates. 
1638-48 G. Danie. £clog. 1. 314 Their Corps are Covered 
with green Peats, The place full sett with flowers. 

2. Vegetable matter decomposed by water and 
partially carbonized by chemical change, often 
forming bogs or ‘mosses’ of large extent, whence 
it is dug or cut ont, and ‘made’ iato peats (in 
sense 1). 

ae in Sir W. Fraser Wemyss of W, (1888) 11. 56 To wyn 
and ger laboure..turfe pete and hathir..quharsumeuir thai 
may be fundin wythia the said landis. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
$775 Turfe and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheape Fuel. 
1652 Frencu Vorksh, Spa i. 2 An unctuous bitumiacus 
earth, which the conatry People cut.., making Turfe, and 
Peate thereof. 1754 Buat Lett. N. Scoté. xvin, In digging 
of Peat, there have been found Fir-trees of a good magni- 
tude. 1803 Wanker in Trans. Hight. Soc. Scot. 11. 3 Peat 
isa word used in Scotland and the north of Englaad, but 
seldom to be fouad, till of late years, ia English authors. 
1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 233 Accumulations of partially de- 
composed vegetable matter ferm the substance known as 
peat or turf. mie 

attrib, and Cond. a. attributive, as feal- 
barrow, -bed, -brick, -charcoal, -cohe, -ereel, -dealer, 

-carth, -fire, fuel, -gas, -ground, -knife, -marsh, 
-moor, -mould, -mud, -pit, -smoke, -sotl, -swamp, 
-wain, ~-water; . objective and obj. genitive, as 
peat-caster, -casting, -cutter, -cutting, -digger, filler, 
-making; ©. instrumental, as feat-coloured, -roofed, 
-smoked adjs. For other combinations, with many 
illustrative examples, see Hug. Dial, Dict. 

1885 A. Wincuetn Wadks Geol. Field 245 Spread it over 
the whele vast *peat-bed. 1897 R. Munro Prehist. Prodi. 
354 A machine for making *peat-bricks. 1840 Peaay Cyc. 

VIL. 353/t Incorporatiag pitch or rosin melted in a caul- 
droa with as much of the *peat-charcoal ground to powder 
as will ferm a tough doughy mass, which is then moulded 
iate bricks. 1870 (¢f#/e) Oa the Economical Production of 
Peat and Peat-Charcoal, 1889 Dovie Aficah Clarke 228 
*Peat-coloured streams splashed down these valleys. 1579 
Reg. Privy Councit Scot. V1. 192 Breking of thair *peit 
creillis and sleddis, 1756 CoLLet in Putt. Trans. L. 114 No 
hody happened to be there at that time but the *peat-cutters. 
1695 Woonwaan Nat, ‘ist. Earth uw (1723) 127 The said 
Trees are .. found very seldom unless in this *Peat-Earth, 
2754 Buat Lett. N. Scotl. xvi, My Landlady sat ..by a little 
*peat-fire in the middle of the Hutt. 1866 Kincstey //erew. 
xix, Over the peat fire sat a very old man, 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric, Devon (1813) 109 Digging aad curing *peat-fuel upoa 
Dartmoor. 1856 Emeason Ang. Traits iv.64 Oars, scythes, 
harpoons, ..*peat-knives, and Le ee 1884 A. CamPpakte 
Rec. Argyll 310 The people would 
1695 Woooward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 82 ‘The squa- 
mose Covers of the Germina or Buds. .are found in..many 
*Peat Marshes. 1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. Il. 215 Ia June, 
1747, the body of a woman was fouad six feet deep, ina 
*peat-moor in the Isle of Axhelm. 1860 Tynpact Géac. 11, 
xxvi, 372 It appeared as if *peat-mould had been strewa 
over it, 1824 Scott J¥av. Ixvii, Poor old Janet, bent double 
with age aad bleared with *peat-smoke. 1896 N. Munro 
Lost Prbroch 19 The sepimother .. with hate in her *peat- 
smoked face. 1578 Kuaresborough Wills 1. 133 Thre 
*peate waynes. 

d. Special Comb.: peat-ash, the nsh of burnt 
peat; peat-bank, a bank from which peats are cnt; 
peat-bog, a bog composed of peat; peat-coal, 
a soft earthy lignite; +peat-cote, = peat-house ; 
peat-flannel, flannel with peat in its contex- 
ture; peat-hag, broken ground whence peats have 
been dug: see Hao sé.4; peat-house, an out- 
house in which peats are stored ; peat-machine, 
a machine for grinding peat and pressing it into 
‘ bricks’ for fuel; peatman, a man who digs, dries, 
or sells peats for fuel; peat-marl; sce Mart 56,1 
ic; +peat-mire, a mlry peat-bog; peat-pan: cf. 
Pan sb.) 8, quot. 1875; peat-pot, a hole ont of 
which peats have been dug and in which water has 
collected; peat-road, a rough track on a mountain- 
side for the hauling down of peats; peat-spade, 
a spade made of a shape for cutting and ‘casting’ 
peats; peat-stack, a stack of pents built up to dry 
for fuel ; peat-wool, wool impregnated with peat; 
also aéfrib. Also PEAT-MO8S, -REEK. 

1669 Wor.ipcr Syst, Agric. (1681) 70 Turf and *Peat.- 
ashes must needs be very rich, 1887 Mrs. Saxsy Lads of 
Lunda (1888) 198 A snow-wreath .. filled one of the *peat- 
banks, a pit some six feet deep. 1775 Licntroor Flora 
Scot. 219 Andromeda .. in *peat-bogs in the Lowlands net 
uafrequeat. 1832 Lyeit Princ, Geoé, U1. 213 A considerable 
pertioa of the European peat-bogs are evidently net more 
ancient than the age of Julius Cacsar. 1859-65 Pace Geol, 
Terms 282 Lignite beds. .others soft and earthy, and known 
as ‘*peat-coal’. 1898 Chamd. Frnt. Mar. ze7(? ‘*Peat 
flannel’—for so it is called—is a fine, delicately shaded 
flannel, containing a considerable pertion of peat ia its 
contexture. 12818 Scorr Hrd. Aidé. xii, Warstling wi' 
huager and cauld.. 1 wet brae-sides, *peat-hags, and 
flow-mosses. 1842 G. Turnsutt in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
II, Ne. 10. 8 Brown barren moors, varied with peat-hags 
and covers of whins and of broom, 1339-40 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 538 Super reparacione del *Pethouse. 1580 
Reg. Privy Counctt Scot. U1, 320 Within the peithous of 
the neddir bailye. 1899 Caockert Ait Kennedy 149 Betty 
Landsberough ., set him to chop wood, and stack it in the 
little pezt-house. 1821 A.raminer 1 Apr. 207/2 As James 
Johnstone, *peatman, was levelling moss. 1479 Priory of 
Hexham (Surtees No, 46) 51 Habent communam de *Pet- 
miyre..ad fodiendum et capiendum inde petas. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), *Pecat-pan,avery hard stratum below 
the peeat, impregnated with iron, impervions to water. 


bealloff at *peat-makiag. | 
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¢1428 Wventoun Cro, vit. xxiv. 46 And hyd thame in 
a *pete-pot all. 2721 Ketry Se. Prov. 268 Out of the 
Peat-Pot into the Mire. 1800 A. Caatvis Autodiog. 28 
Their eldest son. -having missed the road.., fell into a peat 
pot, as it is called, and was drowned. 1872 JENKINSON 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 121 Monnt the hill by a *peat- 
road, which leads to Eel Tarn. 1573 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 242 A gavelocke, ij hacks, iij * peatspades, ij flainge 
spades, a garthe spade, vijs. 1802 C. Finn.ater Agric. 
Surv. Peebles 208 The peat-spade is furnished with a 
triangular cutting mouth, as also, with a cutting wing oa 
the right side, .. to cut the half decayed wood found mixed 
with the mess, 1583 Neg. Privy Counct? Scot. Wi 577 
Certane houssis, barnis and “peitstakis. 1B0z Scorr Let. 
to Elfis in Lockhart, The formidable hardships of sleeping 
upon t stacks. 1898 Chamds. Frat. Mar. 187/1 *Peat- 
wool dressing. This surgical wool is extremely absorbent..; 
its deodorisiag power is great. 

(Note. As pete has from the beginning been applied in the 
nerth, not to the substance, hut to a shaped and prepared 
piece of it (cf. the expressions ‘to make peats’, ‘peat- 
making }), the suggestion is offered that we may have in it 
one of several instances ia which a word orig. meaning 
‘piece’ has become at length the term for a piece of some 
particular substance. If this be so, there may be etymolo- 
gical conaexion with the stem fefte- which gave med.L. 
sin pecia (:—"*pettia), lt. pezza, F. piéce, ‘piece’, and is 

eld to be of Celtic origin (Thurneysen Keltoroman, 20). 
The Old Celtic entries in the Book of Deer, have fet, genit. 
pette, in sense ‘ portion, piece’, with which Stokes, Gotdelica 
(ed. 2) 120, compares Olr. Jit portioa of food (ia terc-fit, leth- 
Ft). (This word is supposed to have passed into Goidelic 
from a Brythonic dialect: cf. Welsh peth portion.)] 

Peat? (pit). Obs. or arch. (Common from 
€1570 to 1640; re-introduced by Scott. Origin 
uncertain. (Not Sc., exc. in sense 3.) 

Cf. MDu. see, in Kilian 1599, ‘ god-mether ’, also=fethen, 
god-daughter, ‘tustrica filiola, filia initialis, edge prefitia ’. 
(See also Pet.)] . 

+1. Uscd as 2 term of endearment to a girl or 
woman = pet of 2 woman; hence with various 
shades of meaaing = girl simply, light or merry 
girl, fondled or spoilt girl, ete. Ods. 

1568 T. Howetn Ard. A mitic (1879) 103 Alas good simple 
peate, Of dull and feeble braine. 1576 T. Newton Lemiaie's 
Complex. (1633) 24§ To invite aad call inte their companies 
some heautifull Damosels, and pleasant Peats to passe away 
the time mere merrily. 1581 Ricu Farew. ALitt. Prof. 
(1846) 172 Beiag halfe convicted by the coafession of the 
gentle peate, his new wife. 1593 Deayton Alan in Moon 
1x. G ij, Here might you many a Shepherdess have seea, 
.. Lettice aad Parnell prety louely peates. 1596 Snaxs, 
Tam. Shr. 1. i. 78 A pretty peate, it is best put finger in the 
eye, and she knew why. 1605 Jonson, ete, Kasten. Hoe v. 
i, God's me life, you are a peat indeed! 1632 Massincer 
Maid of Hon. u. ii, Of a tittle thing You are a pretty peat, 
indifferent fair too. ‘ 

b. Applied to a pet animal, 
_ #1577 Gascoicne Praise P. Sparrow Wks. (1587) 285 As 
if yon =y hat fend cxé Phip, Lord, how the peat will turne 
aad skip. : 

2. As a term of obloqnuy for 2 woman: esp. in 
proud rae Obs. in 17th c., but revived by Scott. 

1 » Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hum. Dram. Pers, 
Fallace. Deliro's wife and Idoll, a preud mincing Peat, and 
ns peruerse as he is officious a@1623 Fretcner Wie for 
Month 1. i, And ye proud peat, Ile make you curse your in- 
solence, 1828 Scotr /. ia Perth xvii, Ere he [Rothsay] 
takes back yonder proud peat to his table and his bed,.. 
Douglas must be King of Scotland. 1895 Miss TyTLER 
Macdonald Lass xii. 164 You were always a proud, un- 
daunted peat of a lass, A 

b. Applied as a term of dislike to a man. 

(By Scott and his imitators.] 

1818 Scorr //rt. Afidt. li, ‘1 have aagered the proud peat 
now‘, he said to himself, ‘by finding out a likeness’, 1866 
Gd. Words 2 Apr. 267/2 The presumptueus peat { the light- 
headed auld fule | to mint sic madness. 

+3. ‘Formerly, a lawyer, supposed to be under 
the peculiar patronage of any particular jndge, 
was iavidiously termed his peat or pet’ (Scott 
Redgauntlet Let, xiii, note), Hence + Peatry, 
} Pea‘tship, the personality or office of a peat, 

61680 R. Cook's Petit. agst. the Peats in Maidment Scot, 
Pasquils (1868) 224 New humbly deth shew to the Lords of 
the Seat, That he's likely to starve unlesse made a Peat. 
ibid, 225 Old Nevoy by ail is judged such a sott, That his 
pee could never be thought worth a groat, Yet John 

ay of Murie, his peatry, as 1 hear, ey virtue of his 
daughter, makes theusands a year. Newhyth heretofore 
went snips with the peats, Bot haveing discovered them 
all to be cheats, Resolves for the future, his sone Willie 
Baird, Shall be Peat of his house, as well as Young Laird, 
€1680 Scot. Pasguits (1827) xxii. 49 Sat. on Fam, of Stairs, 
His mother’s toague learn'd him his father’s lawi Lyke 
prentice taught the trade hy ear, hut book, In seaven years 
Pig MO he wrote or spoke. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 

et. xiii, As like being akin to a peatship and a sheriffdom, 
asa sieve is sib to a riddle. 

Peatery (piteri). [f Pearl +-rry; in the 
forms petary, peatary after med.(Anglo-)L. petdria, 
f. pela peat.] A place from which peats are dug 
or ‘cast’; a pent-bog or -bank. 

[¢ 1200 in Lider de Metros (Bann. Cl.) 76 Sciatis me dedisse 
:-quandam partem petarie mee in territorio de faringdun. 
1337 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 536 note, In peteria de 
Veaurepaire, pro focali pro Abbathia.] 1810 C. Cnacmzas 
Caledonia 11. in. viii. 338 [He] granted them a peatary. 1853 
G, Jounston Wat. Hist. E. Bord.\.175 Gathered specimens 
of a Callitriche ia the peatery at Grant'’s-house. 1872 Cosmo 
Innes Scott. Legal. Antig. 227 They say upon their oath 
that the hurgesses cut their peats in the petary of Waltam- 
shope. 1873 J. Grixtz Gt. /ce Age xziii. 308 Petaries 
became frequent objects of graat to the abbots aad convents 


during the Scoto-Saxon period. 1g0x Dundee Advertiser ' (1844) IL. xxxiii. 17 he grass 


PEA-VINE. 


5 June 5 Here also are the peatries, where no end of that 
valuable commodity may 


pe ad. 
Peat-moss. [f. Peat! + Moss.] 

I. 1. A peat-bog: the regular namc in the North. 

e1260 Vewminster Cartul. (Surtees) 71 Per viam qua 

vocatur Petemosway. 1543 Richmond Writes (Surtees) 39 
My peat mosse at ye Stenyford b: »and ye peat cote there 
bulded. 1765 Dovctas in PAil. Trans. LVM. 187 In 
almost every peat-moss, there are the remains of oak trees, 
1832 Lyeue Princ. Geot. 11. 213 Gradual conversion of a dry 
tract into a swamp, and lastly a peat-moss. 

b. Withont a or g/.: The substance peat. 

1830 Kyle Farm Rep. 42 in Libr. Usef. Knowl, Hus, 
Ill, Peat moss was.. regularly mixed with it in layers, 
1856 Kane Arct, Expl, VW. xx. 202 The fires were of peate 
moss greased with the fat of the hird-skins. 

II. 2. The bog-moss (Sphagnum) ; 2. the family 
of mosses that grow in peat-bogs. rare. 

1880 Brartnwarte (¢i//e) The Sphagnaceze or Peat Mosses 
of Europe and North America. 

Pea-tree. Name for several leguminons trces 
or shrubs with flowers resembling those of the pea, 
a. The genus Caragana, of Siberia, China, etc. 
b. The tropical genus Sesbania. ec. ischynomene 
(Agati) grandiflora, of the East Indies, cultivated 
in tropical countries. dd. Adenanthera pavonina 
of the East Indies (Coral Pea-tree), called also 
Red Sandal-wood. e. The Common Labarnum. Se. 

182z Pottox in D. Pollek Life 157 The pea-tree bended 
its modest head, covered with lecks ef lovely yellow. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 219 Caragana, the Siberian Pea Tree. Jéid, 
855 Pea-tree, Sesbania, 1884 MitLer Péant-n., Pea-trec, 
Chinese, .. Coral,.. West Indian. . 

Peat-reek. [f. Pear! + Reek 56.1, smoke] 

1, The smoke of a peat-fire. Also adértb, 

may Sir A. Boswetn Spirit of Tintoc Poet. Wks. (1891) 
120 He smelt like a peat-reek warming pan. 1860 G. H. K 
in Vac. Tour, 164 They aver that it ts the loss of the peat- 
reek and its creosote, which now goes up the grand stone 
chimney. 187% Brack Adv. Phacton xxii. 308 ‘There was 
a scent of peat-reek in the air. ~. 

2. A cant name for whisky distilled over 1 peat- 
fire and so supposed to be flavoured with peat- 
smoke; orig. the prodnace of a moorland illicit 
still, ‘mountain dew’; also loosely, Highland 
whisky generally. 

The ‘peat-reek' flavour is really that of amy! alcohol, due 
to imperfect rectification. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encyel, (1876) 91 A male o’ sic 
food, washed down hy a few glasses of peatreek, 186% 
R. H. Story in Atheneum 30 Ang. 270 We sat till twelve 
o'clock, paying our devotions to the peat-reek. 1870 J. K. 
Hunter Studies 13 A shocmaker, who.. had imbibed 
strongly of peat-reek whisky. 

Peaty (pti), ¢. ff Peat! +-y.] Of the nature 
of peat; abounding in peat. 

1765 Douctas ia Phid Trans. LVILL. 183 To free the blue 
from the peaty matter. 1776 Wituesinc Brit. Pl. (6796) 
III. 813 Oa Hampstead Heath near London, in dry peaty 
places. 1875 CacLt Cémate § TJ. xv. ia A thin seam of 
peaty matter,..along the bottom of a bed of clay. 

Peaucellier cell (pssclye sel). [Fromname 
of tle inventor, Lieut. Peancellicr, 1864.] A plane 
linkage consisting of a jointed rhombus fixed by 
three bars to two distinct centres, so that when it 
oscillates abont these, its angle opposite to the 
centres describes a straight line, thus developing 
a rectilineal out of a circular motion. 

1895 Caytey Colt, Math. Papers \X. 317 The assumed 
transformation .. can be effected immediately hy a Peau- 
cellier cell. J £ 4 

|| Peau-de-soie (pé:daswa-). [F. pear ae sore, 
lit. ‘silk skin, silk kid’, introduced in the second 
half of the 19the, as a trade name, referring to the 
somewhat leathery consistence of the silk; perl. 
suggested bythe earlier term (for a different malerial) 
pou-de-soie: see Papvasoy, Pounr-pe-soiz.] A 


| rich and somewhat thick silk with a duil satia face 


on both sides; also applied to various iaferior imi- 
tations of this, and now (1904) chiefly nsed in the 
trade to designate those called ‘ Rhadzimirs’. 

1866 Reane Grifith Gauné xvii, U1. 56 Mrs. Gaunt..gave 
her the promised petticoat, and the old Peau de soie gown: 
1902 Civil Service Supply Ass. Price List Nov. 349 ilks, 
Satins, etc.—22 in, Peau de Soie 2/4 to 2/12. 

Peauter, obs. form of PEWTER. iF a 

Peavey, pevy (prvi). 7S. [From the sur- 
name, Peavey, of the inventor.] A lumberer’s cant- 
hook having a spike at the end of the lever. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 16 Mar., The hest cast steel Pevy 
made in the werld. 1893 Scviéner’s Mag. Juac 7314/2 The 
bankiog-ground swarms with men armed with pevies @which 
are cant-hooks furnished with strong pikes in the end). 
1902 Nation (N.Y.) 9 Oct. 289/3 Our hands are hard- 
callused by peavies and poles. 

Pea-vine. U.S. [f Peal + Vise] 0. The 
‘vine’, or climbiag stem, with its foliage, of the 
pea-plant, or of any plant called ‘pea’. _b. Name 
for two leguminons plants: (@) the Hog-peanut 
(see Hoe s6.1 13 a); (6) an American vetch, Veer 
americana, Pen Vine of California, ae 

1766 J. Bartram $rad. 6 Jan. in W. Stork Acc. E, Flo be 
25 The last frost killed the .. pea-vines, sun-flowers, [ete 
1835 W. levine Tour Prairies 47 The horses banquet 


i “vi an WV. Amer, lad. 
luxuriantly an the pea-vine, 2 Oa pea.vinet 
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PEAW. 


+ Peaw, dialectal var. of Po, peacock. O8s. 

1739 Stracuny in PAil. Trans, XXX. 970 Next under the 
three Coal Veins is the Peaw Vein, so denominated because 
the Coal is figured with yes resembling a Peacock’s Tayi 
.ewhich fird in this Country [Somerset] Dialect is calle 
aleaw. [Cf. peacock-coal, s.v. Pracocn 36. § b.) 

Peawe, obs. f. Pew. Pea-weevil: sce Peal 
7. Peax, obs. f, Peace, Pirck. Peazo, obs. f. 
Pease, PRISE, 

| Peba (piba). Zoo/, [Shortened from Tupi 
tatu-peba, i.c. tain armadillo, and peba low.] An 
American apecies of armadillo, Zatusia (Dasypus) 
~eba, foond from Paraguay to Texas; the Seven- 
or Nine-banded Armadillo, 

[1648 Mancorave //is?, Nat. Bras.231 Tatu peba Brasili- 


easibus, armadillo Hispanis. 
he feda..called by the Gna- 


t enny Cycl. 1. 352 
net tatonhon, or black fatu, is extremely common in 


Paraguay. /did., The length of the peba, from the snout 
to the origin of the tail, is about sixteen inches, that of the 
tail fourteen...1¢ is commonly called in Brazil, tatn-peba. 
1893 Mivarr  Sialueg Life (1894) 259 ie pete or nine- 
banded armadillo ranges from raeaay to Texas. 1896 
List Anim. Zool, Soc, 195 Peba Armadillo... South America. 

Pebble (pe'b'l), 56. Korms:.a, 1 papol-, 
popel-atén, 6 plpple-, pypple-, pibple-atan(e; 
slsoGpoppell,7 pipple. 8. 4pobble; 3-6 puble-, 
4 pibbil-, 6 pybble-aton; 6 pyble, 6-7 pible, 
6-7 (dial. -9) pibble; 6- pebble, (6-7 (dial. -9) 
peable, peeble, 7-8 peble). [Existing in many 
forms, some going back to OE., the phonetic rela- 
tionsof which are obscure, and as yet undetermined. ] 

1, A stone worn and rolled to a rounded form by 
the action of waler; nsunlly applied to one of 
small or moderate size, less than n bozlder or 
cobble. Also, a stone similarly ronnded by attrition 
of ice orsand. (OE. examples, see PEBBLE-STONE.) 

e1tg9o S. Eng. Leg, Magdalena 469 Huy i-seizen bi 
Stronde ; a luytel chad gon peye een te on = roe 
13.. £. &. Adit. P. A. 117 For vche a pobble in pole per 
py3t Watz Emerad, saffer ober gemme gent. 1542 Booarpz 
Ee etery x. (1870) 253 Ryner or broke water,..ronnyng on 
pibles and grauayl. 3570 Levins MWanif. 47/7 A Pebble, 
stone, calen/us, 1624 Be. HA Serm. at Re-edified Chapell 
of Earle of Exceter in Var. Treat, (1627) 531 A pibble out 
of the brook. 1635-56 Cowtey Davidess 1. 677 The chaste 
Stream that ‘mong loose peebles fell. 1695 Lutrret. Brief 
esp HL 35 There being two great guns, they charged 
them with pibbles instead of bullets. ¢ 3760 Smotietr Ode 
fa Leven-Water xo With white, round, polish’d pebbles 

d. 2774 Pennant Tour Scat. in 19772, aa dae At 
corling another stu pendons cairn .. formed of rounded stones 
or pebbles brought from the shore, 3813 BaxRwe.t /utrod. 
Grof, ji, 5a Rounded fragments from the magnitude of a pea 
to that of n melon are generally called pebbles, 1878 Hux. 
Ley Physiogr. 132 [The fragment of rock] may ultimately 
be rubbed Into the form of smooth round pebbles, 
tb. (without ) Used collectively, or as a 
material; a bed, deposit, or heap of pebbles. 

3574 W. Rovane Regiment for Sea xxii. (1577) 60 You 
thal finde 38. fadom, and poppe! as bigge as beanes. 1588 
Greens Pandosta (1607) 10 Precious Diamonds are cut.., 
when despised peable lye safe in the sand. 1892 Lviv 
Gallathea 1. i. 33 A heape of small pyble. 1669 Stuamy 
Mariner's Mag. v. xii. sf The proper Stone for this purpose 
is Marble, Pibble, Blew hand Stone. 

@. fig. (Australian slang.) A person or animal 
very hard to deal with. 

5890 'R. Batprewoon' Col. Reformer vi. (1890) 49 He was 
& regular pehble, and the old cow hadn't been in the yard 
since he was branded, 

2A name for various gems or valnable slones, 
+a. Applied toa pearl (ae 1600). b. A colonr- 
less lransparent kind of rock-crystal, used instead 
of glass in spectacles; a lens made of this. ©. An 
agate or olher gem found as a pebble in slreams, 
esp. in Scotland (Scotch peddle); also, various 
kinds of agate, as Eeypian pebble, Mocha pebble. 
d. Applicd rhetorically to the magnetic ‘stone’ or 
"loadstone’ (quot. 1856), 

Tovrneva Trans/, Afetam, xl, The pearly pibble 
which the Ocean keepes, 1688 R. Howe Aves pe 39/2 
The Christal, and Bristow Stone, or Pipple. 1693 Woopwazo 
Nat, Hist, Earth ww. ,(3723) 200 Flints, Agates, Onyxes, 

Jaspers, Cornelions, 1774 Pennant Tour Scott. in 
3772,23 Juae, Sardonyxes; and other beautiful stones, indis- 
criminately catled Scotch pebbles, x 3 W.&S. Jones Catal, 
Optical tc, /nstr. x Best double-jointed standard gold 
Spectacles with pebbles, 1847-8 H. Mitrer Firs¢ impr. 
“av (1857) a33 Li c one is oe Scotch pebbles, so common 
o cir rude state, MERSON Ang. Traits, Abilit: 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 37 More than the diamond keivacer,.. 
a, Prize that dull pebble .. whose poles turn themselves 
to the poles of the wortd. 3878 Huxiey PAysiogr, 59 Those 

tacle lenses which are said to be made of “pebbles '. 
tae pcos ae ane eae peas Pebbles, lenses 
ou 
inet from B Phy rom pure, colorless rock-crystal obs 
®, A kind of earthenware invented by Wedg- 
Wood; see feddle-ware in 5b. 

he Wevcwoop Let, to Bentley 23 Nov. in Life (1866) 1. 
Han © can make things for Mounting with great facility 

fe dis; tch, and mounting wilt eohance their value greatly. 
i cbble will in this way scarcely be discover'd to be coun- 

; ive 3776 — Let, a7 Jan, in Eliza Meteyard Wedgwood 
£ » (1873) 44, 1 observe what you say about Pebble 

--If we mean the Kereral complexion of the pebble to 
ht, and they meet with a heavy fire in the biskit oven, 
stints will be many shades darker than intended. 

&. Short for pebdle-leather: see 5b. Also, 
Vou. VII. 
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the rough Irregular grain produced on leather by 
pebbling ; see PEBBLE v. 3. 

1875 [sce Prepare v. 3). 1885 C. T. Davis Leather xxix. 
soo The waxed or colored split is stained on the flesh side, 
and it is strictly known as tlhe ‘colored pebble ‘. 

b. Short for pebd/e-powder: see 5 b. 

1880 Encycl, Brit, (ed. 9) XI. 328/1 Large cannon powder, 
such as ‘pebble '..is..enctosed in cases, 

4, A collector’s name for cettain Cuspidate moths 
(so called from the wavy markinga on their wings 
tesembling those of agate). a. The /bd/e or Pebble 
Prominent, Notodonta ziczac. b, The Pebble Hook- 
up, Platypteryx Jalcula, 

1832 RENNIx Conspectus Butterfi. & AL, 33 The Pebble 
(W, siezac). ba Newman Srit, Maths aj: The Pebble 
Prominent. 61d, 207 The Pebble Hock-tip. 

5. attrib, and Comd. a. simple attrib, Of or 
pertaining toa pebble or pebbles; made or con- 
sisting of pebbles, or of agate or ‘Scotch pebble’. 

3925 Ramsay Gent, ShepA. ui. i, Round the figur'd green 
and pebble walks. 1796: W. Comar Soydetl’s Thames 11. 
229 our large stones., which seem to be of the pebble kind. 
3818 Keats Eady, i, 112 My veined pebble floor, 3848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair \viii, Her mamma's..large pebble 


brooch, 

b. Cowd., as pebble-beach, -bead, -bed, -erystal, 
-paving, -ridge; pebble-covered,-paved(poet.-paven), 
-strewee adjs, ; pebble-cast, the casting or throwing 
of n pebble or pebbles, or a mass of pebbles cast 
up, ¢.g. by the sen; pebble-daehed z., treated 
with pebble-dash or -dashing, i.e. mortar with 
erie: incorporated in it; pebble-hearted a., 

atd-hearted, stony-hearted; pebble-leather, peb- 
bled leather (sce PEBBLE v. 3); pebble powder, 
a slow-burning gunpowder prepared in the form 
of cubes or prisms of the size of pebbles ; pebble- 
vetch, a cnitivated variety of Vreia sativa (Britten 
& Holl.); pebble-ware, a kind of Wedgwood 
ware in which clays of different coloars are incor- 
porated in the paste. Also PEBBLE-STONE. 

3818 Keats Endyn. it 149 Free from the smallest “pebble- 
bead of doubt. 1868 Firzceraco tr. Omar (ed. 2) xlvii, As 
the Sea's self should heed a “pebble-cast. «1728 Wooowarp 
Nat, Hist. Fossils af Eng. (1729) 1. 32 A Peble, about the 
bigness of 2 Wallnut. 'Tis wholly pellucid... This kind the 
Lapidaries call *Peble-Crystal. 1899 Sia E. Burne-Jones in 
Mackail 1, Afarrts 1. 51 Tumbly old buildings, gable-roofed 
and *pebble-dashed, 1816 Scotr in Q. Rew, Oct. 198 Like 
Lance's *pebbie-hearted cur. 1837 F.1. Marziacs Dickens v. 
64, Iam afraid I must be rather pebbie-hearted, 1885 C. T. 
Davis Leather xviii. 357 1n the wannfacture of *pebbte 
and grain leathers, 1842 Brtant Poems 41 The rnsh of the 
“pebble-paved river, 1821 Sueiury Lpipsych. 546 The 
*pebble-paven shore. 1838 Civil Eng. & Arch, Frul. 1. 
391/2 Constant re 
of the stables, 1875 Knicnt Dict, Mech., Pebdle-paving, 

avement laid with pebbles from 3 seid aches deep. When 
Ege stones are nsed, it is known as dvw/der-paving. 1875 
E, Caapwett in Darly News 3 Jan., We..set to work to 
ndapt our machinery for the nse of *pebble powder. 1880 
Times a7 Dec. 9/4 The powder charge..consists of 425 Ib, 
of pebble, or 4so lb, of prismatic powder. as722 Liste 
Observ. fiusb. (1757) 125 The *pebble-vetch is a sumuiner. 
vetch, different fou the goar-vetch and not so big; ee 
call it also the ratb-ripe vetch. apes Minis Pract. Husb, 
I. 475 The small black-seeded vetch, which some call rathripe, 
ra others pebble, or summer vetch. 

Hence Pebbleless a. 

31894 Naturalis! 297 The unaltered pebbleless laminated 
shale below. 

Pe'bble, v. If prec. sb.J 

1, fraus. To pelt with (or a3 with) pebbles. 

3605 Tk. Jonson, etc, Lastw. Hoe 1. i, We'd so pebble 
them with snowballs as they come from Church! 1816 
Scorr Antig. xviii, The peasants ,. betook themselves to 
stones, and having pebbled the Ver pretty handsomely, 
they drove him out of the parish, 1818 -~ rt. Afidl. iv, 
When we had..parliament men o' our ain, we could aye 
peeble them wi’ stanes when they werena gude bairns, 

2. To pave with pebbles. 

3835 Becrroap Recol?. 9 For the wise purpose of pebbling 
alleys in quaint Mosaic patterns, . 

3. Leather Manuf. To produce 2 rongh or in- 
dented surface, such as might be produced by the 
teeta! of pebbles, upon (leather), by a special 

kind of graining, done by means of a roller having 
pattern upon it, Hence Pebbling v4/ sé. ; also 
attrib., as peboling-machine. 

3875 Kuiont Dict. Mech. 1646/a Peddling, an operation 
to bring ont the grain of leather and give it a ronghened 
or ribbed appearance...In the peddding-mrachine, the skin 
is nubjected to the action of a roller with a surface the 
reverse of the grain or pebble to be produced, 5885 C. T. 
Davis Leather xxvi. 454 In currying it [Martin’s Machine) 
will ‘set out’, pebble, ‘stone ont'..entirely without band 
labour. /5/d. 467 Patents..for Pebbling Leather. 


Pebbled (pe'b’ld), a. 
1. [f. Pessrz sd. + -zep2.] Covered, strewn, or 
heaped with pebbles; pebbly. (Chiefly pveréc.) 


¢ 3600 Suaxs, Sonn. Ix, Like as the waves make towards 
the pibled shore. 1720 Gay Diane in. iii, Each .. pebbled 
brook that winds along the dale. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Nov. 852/s The pebbled terraces of the beach. 

2. [if PEBBLE v. + -ED1,] Of leather: Treated by 
the process called pebbling: see PEBBLE v, 3. 

Pe-bble-stone, Forms: see PeRsve sé. and 
StoxeE sé, = PEBBLE sd. 1. 

¢xo00 Etrric Hom. 1. 64 Gad to Sere sx-strande, sod 


irs being required to the "pebble paving 


PECCADILL. 


feccad me papolstanas, ¢x000 Aldhe/a Glosses 1815 (Napier 
1900) Lafitinfos, i. ruos lapides, popelstanas, 38a 
Wreuir yng” nd aftir shal be fulfild the mouth of 
hym with a litil pibbll ston, 5 hey eh Higdon (Rolls) 
1, 3 Whan ober wepene faille! y {the Irish] hane} good 
publestopes redy at hond. 1s30 Parser. 259 Puble stone, 
cailloo, 15 EDEN ecader 12 Two pybble stones of 

oulde weighinge an vnce, /éid., Pypple stones of gold. 

bid. marg., Pipple stones of galde. 1573 Twyne sEneid 
x. (1584) Pvjb, On tother side, where as the streame of 
peahlestones great store Togitber rouled had. 1653 Watton 
agi *s, 03 Opposed _b 4 ae roots and pibble stones, 
31838 Crum! Eng. & Arch. Fral.\. 4391/2 The pebble stones... 
firmly fixed in a matrix of.concrete, are..found to answer 
completely. jig. 1593 Swans. Two Gent, wt. ill, 11 Vet 
did not this cruell-hearted Curre shedde one teare; be is 
a stone, a very pibble stone. 

b. Aca material: = PEBBLE sd, 1 b. 

1663 Gareter Counsel (1664) 90 Pavement with Pibble. 
stone, fifteen and eighteen pence the yard, square. 

_ Pebbly (pevbli),a. [EPEBpLe sd. +-¥.] Abound- 
ing in pebbles ; covered or paved with pebbles. 

1600 Surrcet Countrie Farme tt. xii. 269 llounds-toong 

oweth ..in peblie and vetilled grounde. 3622 Deaytox 

"aly-ol6. xxvii. 4 Riners rushing downe .,Vpon their peabl 
sholes, 3774 PENNANT Tour Scot. in 1772, a) LA m4 
bay with a pebbly beach. 187 C. Bronte 
went up a broad pebbly path. 

| Pébrine (pebri'n). [mod.F. ad. Prov. pedrino, 
{, pebre pepper, in reference to the black spots.] 
A destructive epidemic disease of silkworms, 
characterized by black spots and stunted growth. 

3870 Tvnoat in Nature 7 July 181/2 The name pédrine, 
first applied to the plague by M. de Quatrefages, an 
rdopted by Pasteur. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VAN. 946 
[The transmission] of the sporozoa of pebrine from the silk 
worm moth to its eggs and caterpillar. 

Pecadile, obs. forin of Pick ADILL. 

Pecan (p/ke'n), Also 8 paccan, 9 pecanne, 
peccan(e, pekan. [In r8the, faccan = F. 
pacane, Sp. pacana, from the native name of the 
not in vations Algonkin dialects, e. g. Cree pakan, 
Ojibway fagan, Abnakl pagane, 

©The common hickory nut was called Pacan, x general 
name for all hard-shell nuts, meaning that which is cracked 
with an instrument, by a stone or hammer. Strachey‘s 
Virginian vocabulary has Pauhauns for walnuts. Paraga, 
for the Chippeway, Pagan, nuts, walnuts, hazel-nnts. At 
the West and South, this name, as Pacanes and modern 
Pekan,.. tas been xpplied to a single species, the fruit of the 
Carya Olivae-formis*. ‘Trumbull /raas. dimer. Philol Soe. 
3872, 25.] 

The nat or fruit, olive-shaped and finely flavonced, 
of n species of hickory (Carya oliveformis) com- 
mon in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, oftea 
attaining 2 very great height; also, the tree itself, 
the pecan-tree. 

3773 P. Kexnepy Jrnd. in T, Hutchins Deser. Virginia, 
etc. (1778) 52 The timber, Bois Connu, or Paccan, Maple, 
Ash, Button Wood. 18ra Brackenripcr Views Louisiana 
(1834)6s The pecanne, .found on the low grounds..isa large 
tree resembling somewhat the hickory, but has a more 
delicate leaf. 1876 Farest & Stream +3 July 376/2 Spending 
a few days at Congo, gatbering pecans. 

b. Bitter pecan, bitter-sceded hickory (Carya 
aquatica), 2 smaller species native to the southern 
States. Also called water- or swamp-hickory. 


ec. Coméb., as pecan-nut, -lree. 

3786 Jerrerson Writ, ey ie To procure me two or 
three hundred paccan-nuts from the western country, | /did, 
11. 74 The paccan-aut is, 25 you conjecture, the Hlinois out. 
The former is the vulgar name south of the Potomac, 1827 
J. Conpstaeam in Balfour Biggr, ii. (1865) 23 Amongst thens 
is a peccan not-tree, 31883 al! Mat G. 17 Sept. 4/2 He 
buried her under a big pecan tree {in California}, 

Pecari, -y, variants of PEeccany. 

Peccability (pek&biliti). [fas next +-17r.] 
Capability of sinning, liability to sin. »,. 

@ 1633 Donne Six Serr. i. (1634) 34 The peccabilitie, that 
possibilitie of sinning, which is in the nature of the angels 
of heaven. s72x J. Cranks Maral Evil 44 Finite intelligent 
beings necessarily sup) peceahility. 1855 Muss Coane 
intuit, Mor, 98 note, Que imperfection and peccability. 

Peccable (pekib’}), a. [fe F. peecadle (131h c. 
in Littré) or ad. med. L, peecadilis, f. peceare to sin, 
after L. tapecedbilis sinless (cited from Gellins).] 

1. Capable of sinning, liable to sin. ‘ 

1604 T. Waicur Passions v. § 4. 210 All men by nature 
are sinners, are peccabte, the iust offend often. 1741 Berxartny 
Let. ta Sir JF. Fames 7 Wks. 1871 IV. azz We hold 


. Lyre v, We 


une, V 
all mankind to be peccable and errable, even the Pope bim- 
self, 1857 H. Murcer Zest, Rocks ii 154 Fitting and pre- 
ring peccable, imperfect man, for a perfect impeccable 

utare state. 

+ 2. Sinful, wrongfol. Od. ' 

3633 Paynng Histriom. 563 Is not the selfe same sinoc as 
sinfull, as peccable? 

+ Peccadi‘lian, Ods, Also -dulian, -duliun, 
Early corrupt forms of Peccap1.10 (prob. from It, 

ccadiglio). 

_ ge) Suppl. Soulys Wks. 3roft He calleth them al 
smal eoormities, and as a man woulde say lytle prety peca- 
dulians, 53a — Confut, Tindale ibid. 423/2, 1 fe le in 
the tone some prety peceaduliuns, 3567 Daant Horace, De 
Arte Poet, Biij, Certayne Peccadilians which scape, yea 1 
the beste. 1 Caowtry Sofh, Dr. Watson ti. 145 
as the Italians call Peccadulians, little pretic sinnes. . 

+Peccadill, O’s. [a. F. peceadi/e (16th c., in 
early examples feccadt//o, peceatile), ad. It. or Sp.: 
see below.) = PECCADILLO. - 


PECCADILLIE, 


r6ar T. Witutanson tr, Goutart's Wise Vietllard 61 The 
slippsand peccadills of their youth. 1675 Cotton Burlesque 
on B. 16 For so small a Peceadill Ro send a man up 
Holborn-hill [Le. to ‘T'yburn}, 1736 J. Serces Pogery an 
Enemy to Script. 63 Vhe Faults..are but peccadilles, 

Peccadill, -dilly, -dillo: sec PIcKADILL, etc. 

+ Peccaditliie, anglicized form of next. 

1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 52 Tis but a pecca- 
dillie for n Master to lye with his slave. 

Peccadillo (pekidi-lo). Also 6 peccadilia, 
7 -dil(l)io, -diglio, 8 -dilla; 7 peccha-, peca-, 
piccadillo; picadilio, pickedilla, 8 pecadiglio. 
[a. Sp. fecadidlo (-dzl¥o), dim, of ecado sin, or It. 
peccadiglio (Florio, 1611).] A small or venial 


fault or sin; a trifling offence. : ; 
1591 Harincton fol, Poct. Ort. Fur, piv, 1 omit as his 
peccadilia, how he nicknameth priests, 2600 O. E. Kesi, 
Libel 1, vill. 205 The Spaniard is saide to account it but 
a Peecadillo or little fault. 1607 Sir J. H. in Haringion's 
Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) IL. 7 Some peccadilios of yours. 
1637 Bastwick Lifany 1. 19 Accounted..but peccadiglios. 
1647 Sir R, Stapyiron Fuvenal vi. 85 Lust appcares a 
eccadillio. /did. xiii. 241 Vet these are peccadilios. 1652 
ROOKS Precious Remedres (1653) 29 When this peccadillo.. 
and a hot fiery furnace stood in competition. 1670 Sir J. 
Bramston Axfobiog. 143 This is but a picadilio, 1697 
Vansrucn Aelagse Vv. iii, Mr. Bull said_it was a Peckadilla. 
1708 Netson Let. Hanger in Secretan ee pee x92 Never 
reckon an excess in drinking a small fault, a pecadigdio, 
1748 Ricitarpson Clarissa (1811) E11, 206 She'll know enough 
of me, not to wonder at such a peccadilla, a@1845 Iloop 
Ode R. Wilson xiv, Schemes..That frown upon St. Giles’s 
sins, but blink The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly, 
attrib. 1600 tr. Ae Treat. conc. Relig, wt. vi. 421 
Those which they lookt upon as piccadillo sins. 1797 Mrs. 
M, Rosson JVadsingham 11. 221 The.. amours of him 
whose peccadillo follies are the subject of universal ridicule. 


+ Pecca‘minous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
pectdmen, -dmin- (in Christian writers) + -ous.] 
Full of sins, sinful. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr, 1668 H. More Div. Dial, 1. 
vii. (1713) 109 In regard of onr peccaminous terrestrial Per- 
sonalities here. 

Peccan(e, variants of PECAN. 

Peccancy (pekinsi).  [ad. L. pecedatia (Ter- 
tull. 3rdc.), f. pr. pple. of feccdre to sin: see -ANCY.] 
The quality or condition of being peccant. 


1. Moral faultiness, sinfulness, 

1656 Hevun Surv. France 41 The peccancie of an old 
English Doctor. @ 1679 T. Goopwin £lection tv, xii, Sins 
of commission have more of peccancy in them than sins of 
omission. 1784 CowPrer eeu 72 Where all deserve And 
stand exposed by common peccancy ‘To what no few have 
felt. 1902 W. James Varieties Relig. Exp. 267 As if our 
tears broke through an inveterate inner dam, and let all 
sorts of ancient peccancies and moral stagnancies drain away. 

b. A sin, offence, transgression. 

1648 W. Mountracur Devout Ess. 1. xii. § 2 This dis. 
aoe of equivocall words, which passeth commonly for a 
triviall peccancy, 1672 Ze Nonconf. 39 Waving the 
immodest terme of impudence and other arrant peccancies 
against truth. 1879 G. Merepitn Zgoist xxxiv, Above most 
human peccancies, I do abhor a breach of faith. 

+2, Faultiness, incorrectness. Obs. rare—', 

¢1611 Cuarman //iad m1, Comm., But to make a fool son 
feccans verbis, will make a man nothing wonder at any 
peccancy or absurdity in men of mere language. 

3. Corruptness or disorder of the humours, cte. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 178 To cure the manifold peccancy 
of this juyce by Evacuations, 31747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 105 
The saliva is impregnated with a general peccancy. 

Peccant (pekant), a. (s6.) [ad. L. pecednut-cm, 
pr. pple, of fecedve to sin; in sense 3, a. OF. peccant 
(13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. That commits or has committed a fault or 
moral offence; sinning, offending. 

1604 R. Caworey Tadle Alph., Peccani, offending, doing 
amisse. 1610 G. Frercner Christ's Vict. un. xxi, The 
shadows err'd Of thousand peccant ghosts, unseen, unheard. 
1642-3 Eart op NewcastLe Declar.in Rushw. fist. Codd. 
(1721) V..134 To prove them to be peccant against any 
authentick Rule. 198 Soutn Sere. (1697) 1. vii. 295 That 
a peccant Creature shonid disapprove, and repent of every 
Violation of, and Declination from the Rules of Just and 
Honest. 1862 Cartvie Fredk. Gt. xin. iit (1872) V. 39 The 
peccant Officials. .fell on their knees. 


b. Said of things. 

1633 Prvnne ist Pd. Histriom. wm. vi. 123 [Our own 
statutes] precisely prohibit the satyricall depraving, tra- 
ducing, or derogation of..the Sacrament ofthe Lords Supper 
in any Enterludes, Playes or Rimes Go which kinde Playes 
had beene formerly peccant), 1874 W. E. Haut Rights & 
Duties Neutrals i. iii. 127 He seizes the peccant property, 

2, Offending against or violating some rule or 
pecgple 5 faulty, incorrect. ?Ods. 

1624 F. Waite Repl. Fisher 116 This Sillogisme is peccant 
informe. 1726 Aytirre Parergon 177 H the Citation be evi- 
dently peccant in point of Form or Matter. 2841 D'Isracir 
Amen, Lit., Hum, B, Jonson, Uf true learning in rhe art 
of the drama be p t, Our poet is a very saintly sInner. 

3. Cansing disorder of the system; morbid, un- 
healthy, corrupt: used esp. in the hamoral patho- 
logy; also, inducing disease. 

1604 T. Wricut Climact. Years 15 Some few peccant 
bumours, 166: Hickerinci, Yeanaica 103 Adjourning 
Plagues they use to bring, In Peccant Autumns or the 
Spring, 1667 Phil. Trans, 11. 621 It was not at all probable 
that his blood was poe, in the quantity. Spe HILLIPS, 
Peccant,..among Physicians, the Humours of the Body are 
Said to be Peccant, when they contain some Malignity, or 
else abound too much. 1899 Adloutt's Syst, Med. V1. 742 
The patient ,.pointing to the peccant tooth as the source of 
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his woe. /did. VIII. 495 Purgatives and diuretics may be 
given to eliminate any peccant matter, 
b. In figurative use. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn.1. iv. § 12 Thus I have gone over 
these three diseases of learning: besides the which there 
are some other rather peccant humors, than fourmed dis- 
eases. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking iii, A discharge of 
the peccant humour in exceeding purulent metre. 1790 
Burke Fr. Reo. Wks. 1808 V. 58 The change is to be con- 
fined to the peccant part only, 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Power Wks, (Bohn) IL. 333 Where is great amount of life, 
though gross and peccant, it has its own checks, 

B. sé. A sinner ; an offender. 

1621 1. C. in T. Bedford Sin unio Death pvjb, No time 
nor age..hath beene more likely to bring forth plenty of 
peccants in this kinde. 1803 C. K. SHaare Led. 3 Apr. in 
Corr, (1888) 1.165 A swinging blow on some peccant's rump 
from the cudgel of the serjeant | 

Hence Pe'ecantly aav.; Pe‘ccantness. 

1847 Wesster, Peccantly. 1727 Battery vol. 11, Peccani- 
ness, offensiveness, hurtfulness. 

Peccary (pe'kari). Forms: 7 pakeera, 7-8 
peoary, 7- peccary, (8 picary, 9 picaree, 
pec(c)ari). [ad. pekiva, paguira, the name in 
Carib of Guiana. 

Spelt by the Spaniard Oviedo 1535 baguira or raguira; 
paguira is used by the Frenchmen Biet (Dict. des Calibis 
1664, and Breton 1665, and is frequent in Fr. and Sp. 
writersof r8the. In It., Clavigerspells packira. G. Warren 
in 1667 has Aakeera, and the form is still current in the 
Apalai and Ouayana dialects of Guiana. An English writer 
in 1613 spells pockiero, which is also in the r8th ¢. Dictio- 
narium Galibi; Dutch 18th ¢. voyagers have seegutera. 
Pecary appears in 269% Buffon has pakira and geceary, 
Cuvier Jécaré. (Jas. Platt Junr. in Athenzum 8 June 1901, 
7297/3; Bibliotheque Linguist, Amér, XV. 1892.) 

A gregarious quadrnped of South and Central 
America, allied to the swine, of which there are 
two species, the collared peccary extending north to 
Texas, and the white-dipped p. of South America, 

3613 R. Harcourr Voy. to Guiana 29 Swine in great 
numbers, whereof there are two kinds, the one small, by the 
Indians called Zockiero, the other is called Jaingo. 1667 G. 
Warren Descr. Surinant 11 Of the bogs there are three 
kinds, One lives like an otter..the other two are called 
the Pakeera and Pinko, sy Damvizr Voy. round World 
(1699) 9 He... hunts abont for Peccary. 1699 L. Warer Descr. 
America 104 The country has of its own a kind of hog, which 
is called Pecary. 1769 E. Bancrort Ess. Nat. Hist. Guiana 
125 The Picary is considerably smaller than the ordinary 
European Hogs. 1774 Gotpsm. Nad. Hist, WE. 183 That 
animal which of all others most resembles an hog..is called 
the Peccary, or Tajacu. 1807 Ilome in PAil. Trans. XCVH. 
154 The stomach of the pecari differs from that of the com- 
mon hog. | 1807 H. Bouncsroxe Voy. Demerary 227 There 
are two kinds of hogs..numerous in all parts of Guyana, 
the picaree and the waree. 1846 G. A. McCatt Lett. fr. 
Frontiers (1868) 440 The Mexican wild boar, the Peccary,.. 
has no tail, and it has a musk-ponch on the after-part of the 
back, which exudes a strong smell of musk, 

Peccation (pekérfan). rare. [ad. L. peced- 
tién-em, n. of action from fecedre to sin.] The 
action of sinning, sin. 

1862 THackeray Philip vi, Though he roared ont Jeccari 
most frankly when charged with his sins, this criminal would 
fall to peceation very soon after promising amendment. 


|| Peccavi (peka'vai, pekka-vi). Also 7 peca- 
vie. [L.peceavi ‘I have sinned’.] ‘Ihavesinned’, 
in the phrase ‘to cry peccavt’; hence an acknow- 


ledgement or confession of guilt. 

So peccavintns ‘we have sinned’: feccavil ‘he has sinned’, 
[2509 Fisuen Fun, Serm. fen. VIT Wks. (1876) 272 
Kynge Danid that wrote this psalme, with one worde 
spekynge his herte was chaunged sayenge Peccani.] 1553 z 

T. Witson het. (1580) 65 Much soner shallal other be su 
ject vnto him, and crie Peecaut. 1592 G. Harvey Four 
Lett. Wks. (Grosart) L. 199 That he, which in the ruffe 
of his freshest iollity, was faine to cry..a mercy in printe, 
may be orderlie drinen to crie more peccanies, then one. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 179 Then were the secu- 
lars not onely bound to obey and surcease, but also to cry 
feccaniomus and submit themselues to doe such penance as 
fete}, 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgv.'t 7. xt. 115 ‘Dread Dame’ 
(quoth shee) ‘ use hee cries “peccauit ", Wee bothe willsne 
his special supplicauit’. 268: Baxter Ace. Sherlocke i. 160 
A true information and conviction, which may bring me to 
the most open feccavi or confession. 1730 Swirt Sheridan's 
Submission Wks. 1755 1V. 1.259 Now lowly crouch’d, I cry 
cavi, And prostrate, angplicare pour mavic, 1814 Mrs. 

. West Alicia de Lacy 11,291 Her ears were alternately 
assailed by the peccavis of penitence, and the well-a-days of 
love, 1862 (see Pecan 

Pecco, variant of PEKOE. 

+Pece. 04s. Also 5 pyece, pese, 6 peece, 
Se. peis, peys. [ad. med.L. fecfa, ‘vas, calix, 
cyathus’ (Du Cange). 

Tn other uses, fecéa represents F. pidce, e. & pecta terrae 
=F, piece de terres but the sense ‘cup’, ‘vase’, is not 
known for F. ice. In Eng. however fece is a comman earl 
spans of piece, and this may be a sense of Englis 

evelopment. Cf. ‘piece of plate.) 

A cup (¢sp. a wine-cup); a drinking-vessel. 6 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. mm. 23 Coupes of clene Gold and 
peces of seluer. ¢14o0 Viwaine & Gaw. 760 A pot with 
riche wine And n pece to fil it yne, 1432-g0 tr. A/igden 
(Rolls) I11. 433 After that he hade drunke wyne sende to hym 
by the kynge, he putte the pece [Htcp. vas, Tarvisa the 
vessel] in his bosom. c1440 Promg. Parv. 388/1 Pece, 
cuppe, pecia, crater, 1470-85 Matony Arthur vin, ii, 
He tooke the pyece with poyson and dranke frely, ¢1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) nt. §35 Felle a pese, taverner. 1513 
Douctas Zaeis vi. iv. 27 The warme new blude keppit 
in canp. and peis. 3594 Prat Chem. Concl, 20 Putting them 
into a little pewter peece. 


PECK. 


b. ?A wine-cask or butt. 4 

1608 Sytvester Du Bartas wiv. in. Schisi 545 As Claret 
wine from a pearc’t Peece doth spout. 

Pece, obs. form of Prac, PInce, 

Pech (péx, ptx’), 55. Se.and north. dial. Also 
7-9pegh. [Goes with Pkcuzv.] Ashori laboured 
breath, a pant after exertion. 

1500-20 Dunpan Poems xiii. 53 3ung monkis..thair hait 
flesche dantis, Full faderlyk, with pechis and pantis, 1572 
Lament. pd Scot, 400 He gaif ane greit pech, lyke ane 
weill fed stirk, @16zq4 Br. M. Satirn Serv. xiv. (1632) 257 
He made but a pegh at it, saying, Sbe gane me, that, that 
without crnelty she conld not take from me. 1824 Black. 
‘lag. XVI. 89 Don’t conclude a draught with a pegh like 
apaviour, 1884 /did. Feb. 231 With a ‘ pech' of satisfaction. 

Pech (péx, péx”), v. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
6 peigh, 7 peach, 8-9 pegh, (9 peich, north, 
Eng. dial. peff, peck). fap. onomatopeeic, with 
the » of puff, Pant and other explosive words, and 
the imitative ending found also in heck, stech.] 
intr. To breathe hard from exertion, lo fetch the 
breath short, to pant. 

¢1440 York Myst. x\. 8g For pechyng als pilgrymes that 
putte are to pees. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot. 269 Now 
mon thay wirk and labour, peel and pant. 31595 Duncan 
App. Etymol, Gloss. (KE. D.5.), Anhela, to peigh or pant. 
41598 Kottock On the Passion xx. (1616) 188 He will tye 
the burthen of them on their owne backes, whilest they 
prone and peach, 1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 73 

eching fou sair. 1780 Mavxe_ Siller Gun nu. v, They 
wha had corns, or broken wind, Begood to pegh and limp 
behind. 1786 Burns Willie Chalmers i, My Pegasus I'm 
got astride, And up Parnassns pechin [yiwre brechan]. 1828 

vaven Glos. (ed. 2), Pef,..to breathe with difficulty. 
1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 199 At a pace that made 
me pech. like a wind-galled nag. 

Pechan (pe-xin, pex74n). Se. 
unccrtain: cf. prec.] The stomach. 

1786 Burxs Twa Dogs 62 Vet e’en the ha’ folk fill 
their pechan [v. x. peghan] Wi’ sance, ragonts, and sic 
like trashtrie. 1862 Hestor Prov. Scotland 82 He puts 
it in a bad purse that puts it in his pechan. 

Pechar, -er, obs. forms of PitcHER, PEACHER. 

Pechblende: see PircHBLEND. 

Peche, obs. f.Peacn. Pecht, var. Pict. 

+ Pecify, obs. Sc. form of Pactry. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. viii. (S.T.S.) 46 Al nychtbouris 
liand pame about war mesit and pecifyit. 

Peck (pek), 55.1 Forms: 4 pec, 4-6 pek, 
pekke, (5-6 peke), 5-7 pecke, (7 Sc. pect), 5- 
peck, [ME. ef, = OF. pee (13th c. in Godet., 
only one instance), frequent in AF., also latinized as 
peceum (or ?-us), pekka ; ulterior history unknown. 

Godefroy'’s OF. instance refers to oats for horses, which 
was also a chief use of ek in ME. In this respect fe% was 
synonymous with F, ae ‘a pecke or the fourth part of 
a boisseau.. nsed only in the measuring of oats’ (Cotgr.), 
a horse's feed of oats (Scheler); in med.L. picotinus, But 
the latter was epee a deriv. of med.L. picotus, -ta 
a liquid measure, in OF. sicote a wine-measure (24th ¢ in 
Godef.), The radical part of these words may be cognate 
with fek, The formal resemblances of picote to F. picoter, 
to prick often, to peck as a bird’, and of sek, ea, to pek, 

kke, Peck v.', is notable; but peck sb. is known long 

fore the vb., and cannot easily be derived from it.] 

1, A measure of capacity used for dry goods; 
the fourth part of a bushel, or two gallons, The 
imperial peck conlains 554-548 cubic inches, that 
of the United States 537-6. 

The Scottish peck was the fourth part of the firlot and 
contained 4 lippies=553°5625 cubic inches for wheat, but 
807'55 for barley, rye, pulse, salt, and other commodities. 
In England, the & formerly varied greatly according to 
locality and to eteonmaditye measured. See O. C. and 
Farm, Words (E. Dial. Soc.) 173. 4 

e1z00 Battle Abbey Custumads (1887) 14 Et debet cariare 
j ambram, j bussellum, et _pek salis, 1338 in Dugdale 
Monasticon (1846) LL. 584/1 In j. pekko salis. did. 84/2, 
xiiij. [equi] quorum quilibet j. pekka. rggx-z Kolls of 
Parlt, tl. 240/x Soient les Mesures, c'est assaver bussell,demt 
bussell, & pec, galon, potel, & quarte, en chescun Countee 
. acordantr a l’estandard. 1358 Mem, Rigon (Surtees) 1. 
236 Cuidam leproso unum pek frumenti ¢2386 Cuatcer 

ceve's T. 90 ‘The Millere shold nat stele hem half a pekke 
Of corn by sleighte. 1390 Zar! Derby's Exp. (Camden) 6 
Pro iijbet bussellis et j pecco auenarum, xixd, ob, /éid. 29. 
1464 Mann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 545 Paid for a kke 
of otemelle, tijd 1485 Digdy Jfyst. (1882) 1. 30 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys. ee Tinpace Afat?. xiil. 33 
Hid in 3 peckes off meele. [So Covern., Great B., Geneva, 
Rheims; Wreur mesuris, 1611 measures.) 1534 Ord. Govt. 
Trel.in St, Papers Hen. VII, VU, El [Irish lords] toke 
a pecke of ootes of every plough in the sede tyme, called the 

reatte horse, or chefe horsis pecke. 1537 Lérd. 495 Vsem, 
tind the greate peckes of otes..and suche other nedeles 
extortions..be clerly abolysheid. 1603 in Kec. Old Aber- 
deen (1899) 33 That na darer draiff be sauld..nor four d. 
ilk pect. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict, s.v. Gallon, In Liquids 
two Pottles..make one Gallon., But in dry Measure, two 
Gallons, which is six Pottles, make one Peck. 1789 Burns 
Happy Trio x O, Willie brew'd a peck o° mant. _ 1846 J 
Baxtea Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 272 Nine imperial 
pecks to the statute acre, of good and clean Riga seed. 

b. In varions proverbial expressions, 

1603 Dexxen Grissif (Shaks, Soc.) 6, 1 think I shell not 
eat m peck of salt: L shall not live long, sure. 1720 PALMER 
Proverbs \xxix, 221 title, Every man must eat & Pec 
ashes before he dies. /di2., Every man must eat a peck of 
dirt in his life | 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) SNe ‘To € 
to another a peck out of one's own bushel’, to think or treat 
others like himself, 1862 Histor Prov. Scot. 31 Before 
choose a friend eat a peck o' sant with him. 1901 


[Derivation 


PECK, 


Chron, =3 Aug. {2 ‘A dry summer never made a dear 
peck’, says an old weather proverh, 
ec. A swarm of bees such as would fill a peck : 


cf. feck-sewarm in 5. 

1733 Wanoex True Amazons (ed. 2) 37 Put a Swarm of 
Bees of a Peck, in May, into a Hive of Glass. /did, vi 
fed. 2)77 One Peck of Bees in one Hive, will get much more 
Tloney than two half Pecks will do in two Hives, 

d., A liquid measure of two gallons. diad. 

1886 Exwoatny W, Son. IWork-dh. s.v., Peck isa measure 
of Scdemmic pals, *t da hear how Farmer Burge is 
zillin’ o* very cider vor a shillin’ a peck’. 

2. A vessel used as a peck measure. 

3398-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 158 Et pro j pecco 
figneo pro mensura auenaram, ilijd. 1404 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 397, J Set pro prabenda, 1598 Saks. 
Merry W. wi. v. 113 Next to be compass'd like a mood 
Bilbo in the circumference of x Pecke, hilt to point, heele to 
head. 164: Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 109 Yow must take 
a spade and a sacl goe twice n day to the annt- 
hills..take up the maules and alltogeather, and putte into 
the pecke. 1705 Hickzainctin Priest-cv, iv. Wks, 1716 LI. 
229 Can a Peck contain all the Water in the Sea? 1878 
Mackintosu f/tst, Croilis. Scot. 1. xi. 458 In 1492 three 
men were put in the pillory..for having pecks of too small 
measure. 

b. In the Isle of Man: see quot. 1903. 

1887 Hate Caine Deemster iii. 12 The bread-basket known 
asthe ‘peck’. 1894 — Manxntan 32 The peck, the parch- 
ment oat-cake pan. 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict, Peck,..A 
wooden hoop, about 3 or 4 inches deep, and abont 29 inches 
in diameter, covered with a sheep's skin, and resembling the 
head of a drum, it is used ta keep oaten cakes in, 

3. loosely. A considerable quantity or number, 
a great deal, a ‘quantity’, ‘heap’, ‘lot’. Chiefly 
fig. in phr. a peck of troubles. 

€1535 in Archzologia XXV. Q7 The said George .. told 
hym that Mr. More was in a pecke of troubles. 1539 Ader- 

en Regr. Spald. Cl.) 1. 139 Calling of hir commond vyld 
freris hvyr that scho wes, that hes ane pek of lyiss betuix 
thi shonfderis. 1664 [Scupamore] /lomer @ la Mode2z Did 
bring upon the Gracians, douhle Foure or five hundred 
pecks of trouble. 857 Hucues Tom Brown. viii, A pretty 
peck of troubles you'll get into. 

+4. An ancient measure of land. Ods. 

¢ Rolls of Parlt.V. 9/1 A pek of Londe, Paster, Hethe 
and Maresse. /d/d., Half a pek and a nayle of Londe, 
Pasture and Hethe. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as peck loaf, a loaf made 
from a peck of flour ; 4 peck-awarm, a swarm of 
bees that fills a hive of the size of a peck: sce Ic. 

1599 Masstnoea, ete. Old Law wv. ii, | never durst eat 
oysters, nor cut *peck-loaves. 1806 Surr Winder in Lond. 1. 
196 The lord mayor ordered the price of bread to be raised 
one penny in the peck-loaf. 1609 C. Butter Few. Alon. v. 
Liv, All *pecke-swarmes, and other single swarmes after 
Mid-Cancer [are fitted) with the least, or halfe-hushell hiue. 

Peck, »4.2 06s. or local, [app. a local variant 
of Pick 5d., Peak 56.2] 

1. A local name of various tools: see quots. 

1485 Naval Ace, f/en. WI! (1896) 72 Gonne hamurs .. iij, 
Gonne pekkes..viij. 1514 Lett. § Pap. Men. Viti, 1. 5721 
(P.R.O.) xxii pekes for to hewe gounys stonys. 1544 
Anaresb. Wills Surtees) 1. 47 One Carlille axe, one pekke. 
1784 Younc Ann, Agric. U1. 50(£ssex) They cut their beans 
with a tool they calla peck, renee short handled scythe for 
one hand, and a hook for the other. 1813 — Agric. Essex 
1. 163 The Flemish scythe is used in Fonlness for eunae 
beans: it iscalled a bean peck. 1883 Mampsh. Gloss., Peck, 
sha Pick-axe. 1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Pick, ot Peck, 
G)A pick-axe;..(2) A pointed hammer for breaking coal. 
lbid,, Peck-shaf?, the handle of a pick-axe. 

2. A peak. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks.(Roxb.) 139 For ij. coschyn 
Clothis with peckkes xxiiij.s. 1884 Upson-on-Severn Gloss., 
Peck, a point (peak): * The peck of the shou'der ’. 

Peck (pek), s3.3 Also 6 pekke, 6-7 pecke. 
[f Peck v1] 

1. An act of pecking; a stroke with the beak or 
bill; (humorously) a snappy kiss: cf. Pecky @.2 2, 

16rr Cotcr., Becguade, a pecke, iob, or bob with a beake. 

1824 Miss Mitrora Viflage Ser. 1. (1863) 17 The robin red- 
breast and the wren .. wonld stop fortwo pecks, 1859 M. 
Naner Life Visct. Dundee 1. u. 314 Argyle's .. audacious 
but feeble peck at the throne in Scotland. 1893 Satrus 
Madam OF cae 84 Bending toward his wife he received 
from that Indy a tapid and noiseless peck. 

2. ‘The impression or mark made by pecking; 
a prick, hole, or dint; adot; a slight surface injary. 

159 PERctva re Dict., Picado, a. pricke, a pecke, morsus, 

mctura, 1676 J. Beaumont in PAed. Trans. X1. 727 These 

‘Trochites] have also a small peck in the middle making but 
very little impressioov in the stone, and seldom passing 
through it. 1740 Dycne & Parpon s.v., A little hole made 
in fruit as it hangs upon trees, is called a hird peck. 1997 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 1, 671/x In engraving the flesh, te 
sffect may be produced in the lighter parts and middle tints 

long pecks of the graver, rather than by light lines, 185s 
Iccins Enbanking 15 Raising a bank of grent bulk, turfing 

Or gravelling the sea face, and mending every little * peck 
Peo as it occurs. ‘ 

. slang, orig. Thieves’ Cant. Food, meat, 

é nd 

grub’; provender. 
pee, the throat. Peck and perch, board and lodging. 

ak and tipple (booze), meat and drink. 

- 1567 Marsan Caves? 86 She hatha Caching chete,a grunt- 

nes ete, ruff Peeke, cassan, and popplarr of yarum. 1641 
5 Ome Foviall Crew 1. Wks, +873 11L. 388 Here, safe in our 
ao: let's cly offour Peck. 1706 Mas. Centuvar Basset 

‘40¢¢ Prol., Poor H ouse-keeping, where Peck is under Locks. 

Mes. Decany in Life 4 Corr. 1. 346 We went to supper, 

‘ [hada ‘afusion of peck and booz. 1828 Lights § Shades 
D 206 $ ts peck and perch, und a pound a-week? 1865 
HCKENS Jut, Hy, wv. vil, ‘Whe serving of the * peck’ was 
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the affair of amoment. 1893 A’enne? Gaz. Aug. 221/2 He 
{a dog] wants a little more peck. 

Peck (peck), v.l Also 4-5 pekke, 4-7 pek, 
pecke. [app. a collateral form of Piox ,!, with 
which it formerly often interchanged, as it still 
does dialectally. Cf. MLG. peféer, to peck with 
the beak.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To strike with the beak, as a bird ; 
to indent or pierce by thas striking. Often with 
advb. extension ; esp. Peck out, to put or pluck out 
by pecking. 

5985 Weir Prov. xxx. 17 The eye that scorneth the fader, 
and that dispiseth the hirthe of his moder, pecken hym out 
crowis of the stremes [1388 crowis of the stronde picke out 
thilke ize]. 1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. vit. (Bod). 
MS.), Pe rauen..fondep wib his hille to pecke onte his izen, 
(/érd., Smal briddes pat reseb on hym to picke out his izen.} 
3567 Martet Gr. Forest i , She flicth and flacketh about 
his eies and face, and pecketh and scratcheth ont his eien, 
x690 Davoen Don Sebastian 1. i, Vhese parrats peck the 
fairest fruit. 1795 Cowrer Patring Time Antic. 57 Soon 
every father-bird and mother Grew qnarrelsome, and pecked 
each other. 1863 Kincstev MWater-Bad, vii, All the other 
scan|-crows set upon her, and pecked her to death. 

b. To make (a hole, etc.) by peckin : cf. Pick v1 

5768-74 Tucker Lit. Nat, (1834) Ff. 640 The beetle .. lies 
uate n his ks; until the little titemonuse comes, 
peeks = hole in his side. 1815 Sporting Sfag. XLVI. 160 
A truce to pecking holes in the cost of this gentleman’s book. 

2. intr. To strike with or use the beak, asa bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. viii, (Bodh MS.), 3ife 

asse haue a sore..pe sparowes lepip peron & peckeb wib 

ere billes. 1567 Marcet Gr, Forest 71h, They neuer leaue 
off pecking til they haue made it verie sore. 1588 Greene 
Pandosto (1607) 27 He that striueth against Loue,. .with the 
Cockatrice pecketh against the steele, 1774 Gotpsm, Vat. 
fist, (1776) V1.%5 They peck and combat with their claws, 

ane rgor in Publ. Circ. 7 Sept aa7/za The modern 
printer merely pecks on a key-board. 

b. /*eck at: to aim at with the beak, to try to 
peck; also sransf. 

x604 Suaks. Oth. 1. i. 65 "Tis not long after But I will 
weare my heart vpon my sleeue For Dawes to pecke at. 
1676 Hosnrs féfad xv. (1677) 229 Better in close fight to die 
.. han..peck in vain ata weak enemy. 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. En / ecene we slighted him, (he] stretched to Wind- 
ward, and there lay pecking at us. 1831 Cartvte in Fronde 
Life (1882) I. 175 ‘The more the Devil pecks at_me, the 
more vehemently do I wring his nose, 1874 L. Sternen 
Hours in Library (1892) 1. i. g It was... the greatest of 
triumphs when birds..pecked at the grapes in 3 picture. 

ce. Leck al (fig): To try to ‘pick holes’ in, or 
* pick to pieccs’; lo carp, cavil, or nag at. 

x64x ‘Smectymnvus Vind. Ans. Y.70 The Scripture hee 
pecks at, 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Net. (1834) L1. 475 Without 
pecking at The {ible, they can find matters to joke upon 
elsewhere. 1872 Besant & Rice AKeady Moncy Mortiboy 
viii, She had pecked at him so long, he could not have 
digested his dinner without his asnal dessert. 

3. trans, Of birds: To take (food) with the beak; 
esp. in small bits ata time. Often with x. 

¢ 5386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 147 Pekke [v.7r. pek, peke, 
Camb, pikke, ffard, pike] hem vp right ns they growe and 
ete hem yn. 16134 Miopteton & Rowtev SA. Gipsy u. 
i. so Grain pecked np after grain makes pullen fat. 1798 
Worosw. Old Cumbia. Beggar 20 The small mountain birds 
Not venturing yet to PS their destined meal. 1804 J. 
Graname Saddath 460 Where little birds.. Light on the floor, 
and peck the table-crumbs. 1883 S. C. Hane Retrospect ll. 
324 The fowls were left to peck up anything they might find. 

i . 1669 F. Veanon in A. Lang Walet’s Trag. etc. (1903) 
st, I fear you can peck hut little satisfaction ont of it, 

b. rutr, 

bbe Sporting Mag. X1.220 The pigeon. .is still nlive, and 
pecks ns well as nsual. 

4. trans. and intr. Of persons: a. To eat, to 
feed. colloy. (orig. Thieves’ Cant). b. To bite, 
to eat daintily or in a nibbling fashion. 

asso flye Way to Spyttel Hous xoso in Hazl. £. P, P. 
1V. 69 Thou shalt pek my jere In thy gaa for my watch it is 
nace gere. r6r0 Rowanos A/artin Mark-adi (Hunter. Cl.) 
39 Pecke is taken to eate ar byte: as the Buffa peckes me by 
the stampes, the dogge bites me by the shinnes. 1665 Hzan 
Eng. Rogue 1. iv. (1680) 33 Most part of the night we spent 
in ing, pecking rumly. Wa Levellers in fart. Alisc. 
(ed. Park) V. 454 So they all fell heartily to pecking till they 
had consumed the whole provision. 1824 Byazon uae xv. 
\xx, The ladies with more moderation mingled In the feast, 
ae less than L can tell, 2884 Cheshire Gloss. (E.D.S.), 

eck for one’s self, to gain one’s own livelihood. 1893 
Bazixc-Gouto Afrs. Curgenven iii, Thanks, I'll peck a bit, 

II. 5. trans. To strike (something) with a pick 
or other pointed tool, so as to indent, pit, pierce, 
or break it up; also, to mark with short strokes. 
Often with advb. complement, as fect down, peck 


in, peck ap, etc. 

a 1530 Heywooo Weather (Brand)) 752, I have per n good 
peckynge yron ta nanght. 1573-80 Baret Aly, P 219 A 
Stone pecked, or dented in as a millstane. bia Sturn 
Old Age 79 Because they cannot make their mills grow, 
as they daily decay by grinding; they are fain to supply 
that want hy often pecking their milstones. 170s S.Sewate 
Dia ee The Father was pecking Ice off the Mill- 
wheel, 1 Yrnl. R. Agric. Soe. 1X. 13. 537 [Soil] vad 
or gravelly, so as to require..to be pecked with a mathoo 
or pick. 1854 Bagttetr Afex. Boundary U1. xxix. 195 
Boulders covered with rude figures of men, animals &c. 
all pecked in with a sharp instrument. 1874 Woop Out of 
Doors 213 The best way to dig for insects is to peck upa 
cirenlar patch about eighteen inches in diameter, throw 
aside the frozen clods, and thea to work carefully down- 
whrds, 1894 J. K. Fowrer Rec. O. Country Life xvit. 304 
Part of a wall was pecked dowa and carted away. 


PECKER. 


tb. intr. To strike with a pick or the like ; to 
pick. Also fig. Obs. or dial. 

1653 T. James Voy. 78 A happy fellow,. .pecking betwixt 
the Ice, strooke vpon it, 16g Woon Ath. O.ron. it 379 His 
Genie being more prone to easier and smoother studics, t 
in pecking and ee at Logick. 1883 Fotk-Lore Jrni. tl, 
317 Away they pecked at it hard and fast. 

+6. ¢rans. To dig or 100t up with somethlag 
sharp. Ods. or dial, 

1764 Afus. Rust. LLL Ixxvi. Fe When harvest is done, the 
stubble may be got upat one shilling per acre,. .this is called 
pecking the haulm, from the method of performing the work, 
5898 G. W. E. Russece Collect. § Recoil. xxiii. 298 He.. wan- 
dered about the lanes..pecking up primroses with a spud. 

ITi. 7. Phrases: + Zo peck mood, to change 
one’s tune (0s.). To peck a quarrel: sce Pick v.1 

33.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 262 And sone sche gan to pekke mod. 
¢1q1x Hoccrzve De Reg. Princ, 4347 But or pei twynned 
pens, pei pekkid moode. 

{J For other occasional obs. uses: see Pick v.! 

Hence Pecked (pekt) #//.a. ecked line, a line 
formed by short strokes thus ------ ; 

1864 Boutet, Her. Hist. & Pop, xvii. § a (ed. 3) 270 A mill- 
stone arg., pecked sa. 1866 Spectator 26 May 567/1 An 
aggressive game cock..sent him in with a pecke ilecds 
ing face. 1874 Use. Anowl. Soc. Atlas, Map of World 
margin, Pecked lines are the co-tidal lines, or the series of 
points on the surface of the ocean where high water takes 
place at the same instant. 

Peck, v.2_ Now chiefly ¢fa/. Also 6 peke, 7 
pecke. [Variant of Pick v.2 = Prrcu v1] 

1, ¢rans, To pitch, cast, fling, throw; to jerk, 
move suddenly. Oéds. exc. dial. 

x6rz Coter., Vergetite, .. a boyes play with rods or wands 
pecked at a heape of points. 1613 Suaxs. Alen, VIL/, v. iii. 
g4 You i’ th’ Chamblet, get vp otk raile, He pecke you a’re 
the paleselse. 1667 Davpen Slaiden Quecn v.i, Lenn. walk 
with a courant slur, and at every step peck down my head. 
1753 Hocaatu Anad Beauty xvi. 217 ' Pecking back’ her 
elbows (as they call it) from the waist upwards, 1890 
Gloucs. Gloss, Peck..z Ta piteh, fling. 

+ 2. intr. To have a pitch, to incline. Ods. 

1639 Lo. Dicav, etc. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 118 He that 
would reduce the Church now to the form of Government in 
the most primitive times.. would be found king toward 
the Freie of Scotland. 1696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. 
vii. 50 Such a Man seems to be pecking towards the Socinians. 

3. zxtr. To pitch forward; esp. of a horse: to 
stumble in coreeaienee of striking the ground with 
his toe instead of coming down on the flat of his 
foot. dia/, and collog. 

(When said ofa horse, often associated with Peck s4.4, 0." 5,] 

619770 MS. Addit. in Grose f'rovinc. Gloss. (1790) (E.D.D.). 
1847-78 ElaLuawenr, fcck..(4) To stumble. Vorksh, 1881 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Peck, pick..to pitch for- 
ward, to go head first; to over-balance. * Mind the child 
dunna peck out on ‘is cheer’. 188: Mas. P. O'Donocnve 
Ladics on Horseback 1. iii, 42 Your horse.. might be apt to 
peck, nnd so give you an ugly fall. 1898 A. Hore Aupert of 
Hentzau vi, Be horse pecked and stumbled, and I fell for- 
ward on his neck. 1899 Parvosr Cumdbld, Gloss. (E. D. D.) 
s.¥., A harse that goes rather ‘close to the ground’ with his 
fore feet, will frequently touch the ground with his toe and 
make a stumble— such an one pecks from want of vigour. 

+4. Peck over the perch: see PEAK v.1 

+ Peckage (pekédg). Ods. Cant. Also peck- 
idge. [f. Peck vl + -acE.J Food, vicluals. 

s6s0 Rowtanns Afartin Mark-al? (Hunter. Cl.) 40 Peck- 
age meat or dike 16a: B, Jonson Jetam, Gipsies 
Wks, (1692) 615 Vith the Convoy, Cheats, and Peckage. 
a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peckiage, Meat. 

Fecked, a. Obs. exc. dial, = PEAKED a, 

1744-50 W. Ecuts Afod. Husbandm, IV. 1. 9a This we 
shoot down in anr fields ina round pecked heap. /4fd. 129 
(E.D. S.) Aram that is pecked-arsed. 1884 Upion-on-Severn 
Goss. s.¥., A boat is peck-ed at both ends, aad a trow is 
round at both ends. 

Pecked (pekt), fp/.a.: see Peck v1 

Peckedeuaunted, var. of PIKEDEVANTED O65. 

Pecker (peka:). [f. Peck vl + -zr1.] 

1, One who, or that which, pecks; a bird that 
pecks; the second element in various bird-names, 
as Fic-gecker, FLowEn-pecker, Nut-pecker; also 
short for WooDPECKER. 

vata Drvyven Virg. Georg. w. 18 The Titmouse, and the 
Peckers hungry Brood. 1737 Gaxtu tr. Ovid's Met. xiv, 
‘Twas here s spy’d a youth in Parian stone: His head 
a pecker bore [orig. in vertice pieum): the cause une 
knowa To passengers 1883 J- S. Stactyprass tr. Grivcm’s 
Teutonic Mythol. I. 973 The pecker was esteemed a sac 
and divine bird. 1884 G. ALLEN in ae hit Mag. Jan. 294 
By far the greater number of modera birds belong to the.. 
orders of the perchers, the peckers, and the birds of prey. 

b. An eater, feeder (with Canines .). slang. 

31861 C. C. Roetnson Dial. Leeds (E. D. D.), He’s a rare 
pecker, 1873 Slang Dict. s.v. Peck, A hearty eater is 
generally cafled ‘a rare pecker ’. q J 

2. a. An implement for pecking; a kind of hoe. 

1587 T. Hartot Virginia in akluyt Voy. (1600) INL, 271 
The women with short peckers or parers,.. of a foot long, and 
about fine inches in brendth, doc onely breake the varer 
part of the ground to raise vp the weeds, grasse, and olde 
stubbes of corne stalks with their roots. Mbit. For their 
corne,..with a pecker they make a hole, wherein they put 
foure graines, 1848 Fraud. &. A c. Soc. 1X. 1.551 A small 
narrow hoe or pecker. .. A smal hand-pecker. " 

+b. Zelegraphy. An obsolete type ofrelay. Obs. 

In the old ‘ pecker ‘ the end of a and 
ii -and-dawn motion resem! the ki bir 
S 368 H. C.F. Jexnin fafers, etc. Hed xvi, Clich, 
click, click, the pecker is at work. 78-2 


PECKET. 


ce. Weaving. A shuttle-driver: = P1cKER sd. 

283: G. R. Poaten Sidk Manuf, 216 The ends of this 
shuttle-race are prclecees by boards, which form troughs or 
boxes, in each of which is met a piece of wood or thick 
leather, called pecker or driver, and these drivers are made 
to traverse on small guide wires fixed between the side rails 
and the ends of the troughs. 1878 Bartow HWeaving x. 136 
When the shaft [of the draw-boy] rocks from side to side of 
the machine, it will carry the ecker,. with it. 

3. slang. Courage, resolution. (?orfg. beak or 
bill.) Chiefly in phr. fo heep (one’s) pecker up. 

1853 ‘C, Beoe’ Verdant Green i. xii, Keep your pecker 
up. 1857 Dicxens Left. 17 Aug., Keep your pecker up with 
that. 1873 Slang Dict., Pecker, ‘keep your Pecker up Jae 
literally, keep yonr beak and head well up, ‘never say die’. 
x SWS, Gipeat Trialéy Jury 4 Be firm, my moral pecker. 

. Comb, Pecker-mill: see quot. 

x802 J. Daavton View S. Carolina 121 Rice mills, called 
pecker, cog, and water mills... The first ..so called, from 
the pestle’s striking..in the manner of a wood pecker. 

Pe'cket,v. [frequent. of Peck v.1; perh. after 
¥, picoter, or bégueter.] trans. and intr, To peck 
repeatedly, to continue pecking. 

2862 Miss Trackeray Story Eliz. u, in Cork. Mag. VI. 
490 Empty stables, with chickens pecketting in the sun. 
1866 Village ou ee The great carved cupboard, with 
the two wooden birds pecketting each other's beaks, /éyd. 
ix, Cocks and hens nre pecketing the fallen grains, 1896 
Bartow Martin's Company 176 (E.D.D.) Equally fatal 
would have been the pecketing of ponltry. 

Peckful. [See-run.] As much as fills a peck. 

1866 Kane Arct. Expi. 1. vi.64 One of my Karsuk brutes 
[dogs] has eaten up two entire bir s'-nests..2 peckful at least. 

Peckhamite (pe‘kimait). Affix. [Named 
1880 after J.S. Peckham, an American chemist: 
see -ITE1.] A greenish-yellow metcoric silicate of 
iron and magnesium. 

1881 Pop, Sci, Monthly XVIII. 861 Professor J. Lawrence 
Smith has found a new meteoric mineral in the analysis of 
the great meteorite which fell in Emmett Connty, Lowa, in 
May, 1879, and has named it Peckhamite. 

Peckho, variant of PeKor, a kind of tea. 

Pe-cking, vé/. sb.) [f. Peck vl + -1ne)] 

1. The action of Peck v.1; an instance of this; 
also fig. fault-finding. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth, De P. R. xvin. viii. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
asse may vnnepe defende fiym selfe ajens his [sparowes] 
rese peckinge and bitinge, 3158 R. Haavey PL Perc. 
(1860) 10 If thy mill stones be not worne too blunt, for want 
of pecking. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. iii, x05 Supersti- 
tious Observation of the pecking of Chickens. 1757 Burky 
Abridgem. Eng. Hist. Wks, X. 199 ‘Yhe Drnids..attended 
with diligence the flight of birds, the pecking of chickens. 
Sek; W. Cony Lett, §& rns. (1897) 515 The gossip and the 
pecking of country towns, 

2. concr, +a. A piece pecked or picked off, as 
in dressing stone. Obs, b. (See quot. 1875.) 

1600 in HakInyt Hoy. ITT. 619 You shall finde it [white 
sand] like shauings and peckings of free stone. 1875 KNiGut 
Dict. Mech. 1647/1 Peckings, Place-bricks, from the outside 
of the kiln and deaticienth ucreed: 

Pecking, vl. 56.2 [f. Peck v.2 + -1xe1.] 

1. The pitching or throwing (e.g. of stones). 
Hence pecking-bag. 

3857 Ifucnes Tom Brown 1. iv, He... strides away in 
front with his climbing-irons strapped under one arm, his 
peeling le under the other. /é7d., There close to them 
ay aheapof charming pebbles. ‘Look here’, shonted East, 
“here's luck | I’ve been onging for some good honest pecking 
this halé@honr, Let's fill the bags". 

2. A tossing or jerking (as of the head), 

itso Crark RusseL. Shipmate Louise 1. xi. 241 With 2 
pecking, so to speak, of her face at the gangs of men on the 
quarter-deck. 

Percking, ff/.a. [f. Peck v.1+-1xc2,.] That 
pecks. 

3727 Baitev vol. IJ, Pecking, striking with the Bill as 
Birds do. 1827 Monvcomery Pelican Ist. 1. 200 She.. 
drove him from ber seat With pecking bill, and cry of fond 
distress. 

b. fig. (cf. hacking). 

31865 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. u, 1.1. 289 Troubled with 
a short ‘ pecking “cough. 

Peckish (perkif), a. collog. [f. Peck v1 +-tsu1,] 
Disposed to ‘ peck’ or eat; somewhat hungry, 

2785 Gaosr Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Peck, victuals ;..peckish, 
hungry. a 1825 Foray Voc. #. Anglia, Peckish, nngry } 
pe an to be pecking, 2837 T. Hook ¥ack Brag xv,1 get 
peckish at night somehow. 1 J. K. Jerome Second 
Thoughts 279 You're a bit peckish too, I expect. 

b. Appetizing. rare. 
..%845 P, Parley's Ann. VI.238 This perch has been kept 
in a small garden pond..; biting at everything peckish that 
comes in his way. 

Hence Pe'ckishness, hungriness, hunger. 

38.. Phases Bradford Life 111 (E.D.D), In a state of 
considerable peckishness, 

Peckle (perk’l), sd. Ods. exc. dial. [Reduced 
from speckle; but cf. PEcKLED.] A spot, a speckle, 
Also attrib., as peckle-head, a partridge. 

1570 Levins Manip. 47/19 A Peckle, macula. [bid. 125/2 
A Peckil, svacula. 1688 R. Houme Armoury 1. 3121/1 a 
Partridge [is called], first a Peckle-Head. 1884 CAesh. Gloss, 
Pecka or Peckle, a freckle. x 

Peckle (pek’l), v.1 Obs. exc. dial. [f. ns prec.] 
trans. To speckle. 

1570 Levins Manig. 47/23 To Peckle, saculare. 1580 
Votrysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Picoter, to peckle, to pricke 
thicke, to specke. x6rz Corcr., Grivoter, to_peckle, or 
speckle; to spot with diners colours. [Still in Cheshire and 
South Lancash, Eng. Diad, Lict.J 
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Peckle (pek’l), v.2 rave. [dim. or freq. of Peck 
v1] trans. To peck slightly or repeatedly, 

laxgoo Colkelbie Sow 912 (Bann. MS.) Hir best brod hen 
callit lady Pekle pes.) @18r0 in Cromek Kem, Nithsdale 
Song 245 (Jam.) (Catiel byde wi’ me, ye pair o' sweet birds, 
A Ve sall peckle o° the bread an‘ drink o’ the wine. a 
Hoop Alids, Fairies v, And all [birds] were tame An 
peckled at :ny hand where’er I came. . 

Peckled (pek’ld), a. Now dial. Also 6 peculd, 
7 peackled, 8-9 pecklt. [f. PEcKLE sd. or v.l+ 
-ED: or perh, directly from SPECKLED.] Spolted, 
variegated, speckled; parti-coloured. Also coméd. 

x552-3 fue. Ch. Gds., Staffs. in Ann. Lichfield (1863) 1V. 
20 Itm. iiij albes, on cope of saten bruges, & on of peculd 
silke. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 138 You 
must looke beside, that bis toong bee not black, nor pecled. 
1611 Coter., Gelinote de dois, the pied, or peckled Pheasant, 
or wood Heane. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. 
(1626) 2 When Summer cloathes your borders with greene 
and peckled colonrs, ¢1746 Cotnira (Tim Bobbin) View 
Lancs, Dial. 5 The pecklt Jump [coat]. 2858 Jrad. R. Agric. 
Soc. XIX. u. 386 The * peckled-faced’ ones are rejected Bs 
breeding sheep. [Still in many English dialects.j 

lence Pe’ckledness, spottedness, speckledness, 

1611 Coran., Grivelcure, pecklednesse, or specklednesse. 

Peckly, ¢. rare. [f. Peck.e sd. +-¥.] Charac- 
terized by speckles or spots, ‘ peckled’, 

2859 Alf Vear R. No. 29. 58 Shropshire and Staffordshire 
{had) the once famous peckly-faced breed, fbid. 61 The 
‘peckly’ face which once distinguished the hill sheep of 
Sinaruhire has become an uniform grey. 

+Peckman, Oés. ?An officer of the royal 
stables. 

1825 in /fousch. Ord. (1790) 201 The six sumpter men and 
one Besage man, The Peckman, The King’s Foole. 1684 
E. Cuamaeaiayne Pres, St. Eng. i (ed, 15) 185 A Yeoman 
Peckman,a Yeoman Bitmaker. 

+Peck-point, Obs. (f£ Peck y.2 + Pott sé.) 
‘A boyes play with rods or wands pecked at a 
heape of points’ (Cotgrave (1611) s. v, Vergette), 

2653 Unquuaat Xadelais ut, xvili, Panurge... played away 
all the points of his breeches at Jriuus secundis, and at 
peck point (in French called Lavergete). 

Pe'cksniff. [A proper name of fiction: the 
Warwickshire Wordbk. of G. F. Nozthall 1896 
has ‘Picksnsff, paltry, despicable; an insignificant, 
paltry, contemptible person’.] The name of a 
character in Dickens’ novel ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
(1844), represented as an unctuous hypocrite, 
habitually prating of benevolence, etc. Used allu- 
sively. Hence Pecksni-ffery, Pe’cksniffism, con- 
duct or utterance resembling that of Pecksniff; 
Pecksni'ffian @., resembling Pecksniff; whence 
Pecksni‘ffianism (so#ce-word ). 

2874 J. Watton Clytie (ed. 10) 101 It seemed to smile a 
Pecksniffian smile of pity upon her, 1885 Palf Aad? G. 
17 Mar. gh This odious componnd of Tartuffism, Pharisaism, 
and Pecksniffery. 1888 Tatmace in Vorce (N. Y.) 2 Feb. 7 
Ask Thackeray to express yonr chagrin, or Charles Dickens 
to expose Pecksniffianism., 1893 Athenzum 8 Apr. 430/: 
He lectures Pepys for winebib ing, and we feel very mice 
disposed to take him to task for Pecksniffism, 1903 Scofssan 

Mar, 6/2 A fine benevolence of phraseology..which, we 
ear, is not free from a Pecksniffian twang. 

Peck stone, Peck-wheat: sce Pxaxk sb.1 3. 

Pecky (pe'ki),¢.1 U.S. Also peeky, peaky. 
(app. f. Peck 54.3 + -y.] _ (See quots.) 

3848 Dickeson & Brown Rept. on Cypress Timber of 
Miss. § La, 8 That yer of decay to which it [the 
cypress] is most liable, shows itself in partia} and detached . 
spots at greater or Jess distances, but often in very close 
proximity to each other. .. Timber affected in this way is 
denominated by raftsmen Pecky. 1876 Guwilt's Archit. 
Gloss., Pecky, timber in which the first symptoms of decay 
appear. An American term, 

(Bartietr 1859-60 s. v. Peaky, or Peeky, misquotes Dicke- 
son as using pecky; thence, Webster 1864, Peedy; Centu 
Peaky (also pecky, pecky), Funk peaky; associated wit 
Peaky a.?, Peak 7,2] 

Pecky (peki), @.2 collog. [f. Peck v.1,24-v,] 
1, [Peck v.2] Pitching; choppy; apt to stumble. 
Sa et atl Clara Vaughan \xi, Knocking about on 

cky sea, 1893 Wirltsh. Gloss., Pecky, inclined to stumble. 

‘h’ old boss goes terr’ble pecky “ 

2. [Peck v1] Like the peck of a bird. 
1886 F.C. Puitirs Yack & Three Fills 1. vii. 90 My 
sisters. administered flabby, pecky kisses, 

Peco, variant of PEKoE (tea). 

+ Percorous,@. Ods.rare—°, [ad. L. pecords-wus, 
f. pects, pecor- cattle] 

2656 BLount Glossogr., Pecorous ( pecorosus), full of Cattle, 
or where many Cattle are. 

+ Pect, obs. form of PECKED Jf/.a.: see quot. 

. 7633 Geraan Descr. Somerset (1900) 132 Their markett 
is .. full of pect eles as they call them because they take 
them in those waters hy pec! pee eale speare on then, 

Pect, obs. Sc, f. Peck s6. 

Pectase (pe‘ktzis). Chem. [f. Prcr-in or” 
Prct-o8k, after diastase.) A ferment supposed to 
exist in fruits, etc., and having the propesty of 
converting pectin into pectic and other rclated acids. 

1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 363 According to Frémy, 
all vegetal tissues which contain pectose. contain also a 
kind of ferment called pectase, comparable in its mode of 
action to. .diastase. i. [see Pectie} 

Pectate (pektét). Chem. [f. Pecr-1c+-are},] 
A salt of pectic acid, 

383 T. Tnosson Chem. Inorg. Bodies (ed. 7) 1. 122 
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PECTIN. 


Braconnot is of opinion that the soluble pectates constitute 
a complete antidote against all metallic poisons. 1866-77 
Warts Dict, Chem, IV. 368 ‘he pectates of the alkali-metals 
are soluble in water, the rest insoluble and gelatinous, 

+Pe-cteale. Obs. rare—'. 2? (app. some kind of 
wild fowl; but cf. pect eles in Pecr pi. a.) 

1579 E. Hake Mewes out of Powls Ch.yd. iv. Dijh, 
Siena Teale, and Pecteales good, with Busterd fat an 
plum. ‘ 

Pecten (pe'kten), Avot, and Zool, Pl. pec- 
tines (pe'ktiniz), pectens, [a. L. pecten, pectin 
a comb, a heckle or card, a rake, the pubic hair, 
an instrument for striking the strings of a lyre, 
a scallop-shell, etc. ; f. Aee-¢-2re to comb, cognate 
with Gr, wéx-e1v to comb. In earlier use generally 
with L, plural pecttves.] 

+1, The set of bones in the hand between the 
wrist and fingers; the melacarpus, Ods, 

exqo0 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 157 Pe boonys we hand pat 
ben clepid ‘pecten. 154 R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. G iij, In the thyrde coniunction be fonre bones... 
That conjunction is called the brest of the hande or pecten. 

2. The pubes; also, the pubic bone or share- 
bone. ? Obs. [prop. L.] 

le 1400 a eee Cirurg. 176 Pat boon bat goip ouer- 
pwert vndir ars abone pe 3erde, & is clepid os pectinis.] 
1663 Lovett Hist. Anim, & Min, 25 Apple to the pecteg 
and genitalls in 2 plaister it helpeth the Gonorrhea. 1920 
J. Harais Lex. Techn, 11, Pecten, in Anatomy, is the same 
with the Regio Pubis. 18553 Ramssotuam Oéstetr, Med, 3 
The smallest of the three divisions of the os innominatum is 
the os Pubis, Pecten, or Share Bone, situated anteriorly, 

3. Applied to various comb-like structures in 
animal bodies. a, A pigmented vascular process 
which projects from the choroid coat of the eye 
into the vitreous humour in birds, and in certain 
reptiles and fishes; also called marsuptum, 

2733 Deruam Phys.-Theol,. w. ii, 104 In birds,.the Choro. 
eides hath..a curious pectinated work seated oa the optick 


‘nerve, The structare of this Pecten is very like that of the 


Ligamentuim Ciliare. 1856 Tono & Bowman Phys, Anat, 
II. 23 In_birds, there is a remarkable plicated, comblike 
process of the choroid, +» termed the pecten, r 

b, Each of two comb-like appendages behind 
the posterior legs in scorpions. 

3826 Kiaay & Sr. Entomol. xxxv. 111. 540 The poisers of 
Diptera and the pectens of scorpions. 1835 Kirsy ‘lad, § 
fast, Auin, L, xvii. 126. _ 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 523 Class Arachnida... The abdomen has appen- 
dages only in Scorpionidz,..the pectines of combs, organs 
probably of touch. 

e. A comb-like organ, usually formed of small 
stiff hairs, on the legs of certain insecls, as bees. 

18:6 Kixsy & Sp. Entomol, xviii. (1818) 11. 118 [Humble 
bees] the males...Their posterior tibia also want the corbi- 
cula and pecten that distinguish the. .other sex. 

d. The pectinated structure on the claws of 
certain birds. ©. The CrenorpHore or comb-row 
of a ctenophoran, 

4. A genus of bivalve molluscs, having a rounded 
shell with radiating ribs suggesting the tecth of 
a comb; an animal of this genns, a scallop, 

168z Sir T. Baowne Let, 15 Mar., Wks. 1836 36 The 

ctines or skollops. 1778 Kine in Phil, Trans. LXIX. 40 
pectene cockles, Jimpets. 2835 Kiasy /fad. § fast. Anim. 
I. viii. 264 Those elegant shells the Pectens or Comb Shells. 

atirvib, 1835-6 Tovo Cyc?. Anat. I. 711/2 In the Pecten 
family. 2849 H. Mirrer Fooffr. roe xL (1874) 202 
Layers of mussel and pecten shells, 

Pectic (pektik), 2. Chem. [ad. Gr. anxrex-ds, 
{. xnxr-ds congealed, curdled, f. stem apy- of 
mypyviav to make firm or solid.] In feetic acid, 
a transparent gelatinous substance formed by chemi 
cal action from PEctIN, and forming an important 
constituent of fruit-jellies. : 

(By further transformation it is converted into parapectic 
acid (Pana za)and metapectic acid.) Pectic fermentation, 
the fermentation supposed to be Pon by Pecrase, 
which converts pectin into pectic and other related acids. 

3831 T. Tuomson Chem. lnorg. Bodies (ed. 7) Ml. 120 
Braconnot gave it the name of pectic acid, from the great 
tendency which it has to form a jelly with water. 1863 
Mitcngt, Farm of Edgewood 225 Pears have a modicum 
of pectic acid at a certain stage of their ripeness. 1866-77 
Watts Dict, Chem. 1V. 363 Under the influence of acids or 
alkalis, pectin is eateaie modified, and ultimately trans- 
formed into astrone acid compound called metapectic acid, 
passing however through a series of intermediate modifica- 
tions called by Frémy parapectin, metapectin, pectosic acid, 
pectic acid, and patapeny acid, 1893 Sya. Soc. Lets 
Pectase, an organic albuminoid ferment fonnd in unripe 
fruits and roots, which determines the Pectic /ermentation. 

Pectin (pektin). Chem. [f. stem fect- of PECTIC 
+ -ix1,] A white neutral substance, soluble in 
water, formed from PEcTOSE by heating with acids, 
or naturally in the ripening of fruits, and constt- 
tuting the gelatinizing agent in vegetable juices; 
in the further process of ripening, it is convert 
into parapectin (PARA- 2a), metapectin, and other 
related substances (see PEcric). me , 

1838 T. Titomson Chem, Org. Bodies 146 Vauqnelin, Bae 
found pectin in the tamarind, considered it as the sane #1 

ctic acid. 1866-77 Watrs Dict. Chem. IV. 364 Green 
Tuits..do not contain pectin ready formed, but on ly pectose. 
-. When the fruit is ripe, the juice.. contains a large quantity 
of pectin, and still more of parapectin. ., Lastly, fruits in 
over-ripe state no longer contain a trace of pectin, that sul 
stance Wage been converted into metapectic acid, 


PECTINACEOUS. 


Ilence Pectinaceous (-2'f2s) @., related to or 
containing pectin. 

1844 Dunciison Med. Lex, sv. Pectinous, A pectinous or 
pectinaceous vegetable principle. 1887 tr. Sachs’ Physiol, 
Plants 328 The share in metabolism taken hy some other 
organic compounds, such as pectinaceous substances. 

Pectinal (pektiuil), 2.(sd.) ?Ods. [ad. med. 
L, fectinalis, t. L. pecten, peetin-: see -Au.) 

l. Anat, Belonging to the ‘pecten’ or pubes; 
pectinal bone, the pubic bone, sharebone, 

1gqt R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirur. liv, Two great 
bones..that be coniuncte w' this spondyle of the holowe 
bone behynde and before in makynge the pectynall bone. 

2. Nat. Hist. Of the nature of or resembliag a 
comb; applied by Sir T. Browne to flat-fish, from 
the resemblance of the spine with its apophyses to 
acomh. Also as sé., in fl. flat-fish. 

3646 Sin T. Baownr Preud. Fp. wv. £ 181 Other fishes..as 
ectinals, or such as have the Apophiyses of their spine made 

terally Vike acomhe. /6id. x. 203 Pectinall [fishes], whose 
tibs are rectilineall. 1656 Buouxt Glossogr., Pectinals .. 
their back-bone, and ribs do in some sort resemble a comh. 
170g Evetwn Sylva ni, iii, (1729) 119 The Silver-Fir..is dis- 
tinguished from the rest hy the pectinal Shape of it. 7 

Pectinate (pektinet), 2. Chiefly Nat. /is?. 
[ad. L. pectindt-us, £. pectert comb: see -aTE2,] 
= PECTINATED. 

1793 Maatyn Lang, Bot., Pectinatun /oliuu, a pectinate 
leaf. 18a6 Krasy & Sr. Lntontol. 1V. 321 Pectinate. .. 
Antennz furnished on one side with a number of parallel stiff 
branches, resembling somewhat the teeth of acomb. 1833 A. 
Eaton Man, Bot. N. Amer. 1, (ed. 6) 129. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. 594 Margin of the pinnules pectinate. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flore 189 Bracts with ..pectinate tip and margins. 

Pectinate (perktinet), vo.  [1. 1.. pectindt-, 
ppl. stem of fectardre to comb, f. pecten comb.} 
+1. (See quot.) O65. rare, 
16a3 Cockeram, Pectinate, to comb. 1656 in Biounr. 

2. To fit together in alternation like the teeth of 
two combs; to interlock. +a. ¢rans. Obs. rare, 
b. inér. in reciprocal sense: = INTERDIGITATE, 

1646 Six T, Baowne Psend. Ef. v. xxii. 266 To sit crosse 
legg'd, or with our fingers pectinated or shut together is 
accounted bad. 1884 Bowser & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 
a34 ‘The bundles..are separated from one ehciher by other 
bundles, which pass between them, and pectinate with them, 
Pectinated (pektinetiéd), g¢/,@. Chiefly 
Nat. Hist, [f. as Pectixare + -ED.] Formed 
like a comb; having straight narrow closely-set 
projections or divisions like the tecth of a comb. 
1671 Rav in PAL, Trans. VI. 2278 The Tongue was..of 
an equal breadth to the very tip, which was toothed or 
Péctinated about the edges. 1 PENNAHT Zool. (1768) 1. 
z00 The edges of the toes (of Grouse] pectinated, 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 1. 4 A pectinated leaf is one whose 
narrow segments resemhle the teeth of a comb, 
Pectinately, adv. [f. Pecrinats a. +-Ly2.] 
In a pectinate manner; Jike the teeth of a comb. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 65a Branchlets, long and pectinately 
arranged, 1875 C. @ Bune Zool, 333 ‘The tentacles are set 
pectinately on two arms. Y 
Pectination (pektinz-fon).  [n. of action from 
Pectindre to PECTINATE: sce -ATION.] 

+1. The action of combing (the hair). Ods, 

1753 Citamneas Cycl, Supp, s.v., Frequent pectination is 
recommended by many physicians. .as an exercise. y 
_ 4. The action of interlocking or condition of being 
interlocked like the teeth of two combs. ? Oés. 
1646 Six T. Brownz Psaud. Ef. v. xxii. 266 The complica- 
Mon or pectination of the fingers was an Hicroglyphick of 
impediment, e e 

. The condition or character of being pectinated ; 
concr, a pectinated or comb-like structure. 

1819 G. SAMOVELLE Katomol. Compend. a48 Antenne... 
with a double series of pectinations. 1874 Coves Birds 
W.-1V, 513 Absence of pectination of the middle claw. 1876 
F, Brooig in G.F. Chambers As/vou, 1. i115 The pectina- 
tlons which fringe the whole of the edge of the umbra. 

Pectinato- (pektina:to), combining adverbial 
form of LL. pectindtus Pucrinate a., prefixed to 
Other adjs. in the sense ‘pectinalely’..., or ‘pecti- 
nate and...’; as in pecttnato-denticulate, pecti-~ 
nato-erose, pectinatofimbricate, pectinato-pinnate. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) aro Lamellz. .dee ly pectinato- 
€rose, or penetrated by oblong cellules. bid. 232 Lamelle 
> finely and elegantly pectinato-denticulate. 

Pectineal (pektinéal), 2. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
Pectine-us; {, pecten comb + -Au.] Pertaining to 
the pecten or pubic bone: applied to certain parts 
of this bone nnd connected structures: see quots. 

#840 G. V. Extis Anat. 650 The pectineus nuuscle..arises 
from the Pectineal line of the pubes between the spine and 

tineal eminence. 1875 Sin W. Turner in Encyel. Brit. 

» 828/2 The pectineal border .. forms part of the line of 
Separation hetween the true and false pelvis. 

ll Pectineus (pekti:ns,5s). Anat. erron. -us. 
[mod.L., {. pecten, pectin- comb; cf. fluménens, 
virginens, ele.) Vor fcetineus musculus, name of 
a flat muscle arising from the pectineal eminence 
of the pubic bone and inserted into the thigh-bone 
Just behind the small trochanter. 

1704 J. Maras Lex. Techn. 1, Pectineus, is a Muscle on 
the Thigh. 3187a Mivaar Elam, Anat. 346 The pectinens 
and adductors of man. 

(Pectini., before a vowel pectin-, combining 

‘orm of L. fectenr comb, used in the formation 
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of scientific words. Pe'otinibranch (-brenk), 
-bra‘nchian, -bra‘nohiate [Brancita] adjs., be- 
eine to the Pectinibranchia (or -branchiata), 
a family of gastropod molluscs having comb-like 
gills, or ctenidia (also called Clenobranchia) ; a\so 
as sé,, 2 mollusc of this family. Pe-ctinicorn 
[L. corn horn) aaj., having pectinate antenne, 
as the division ectingcornta of lamellicorn beetles 
(also Peetinicornate); 13., a beetle of this 
division, Pectini-ferous ¢. [L. -/erus bearing], 
bearing a pecten or comb-like structure. Pe'ctini- 
form a., (@) comb-shaped; (4) of the form of a 
scallop (PxCTEN 4). Pectiniliac (-i'lixk) ¢. = 
ILI0-PECTINEAL, Pe-ctiniro'strate a. [L. ros‘rum 
beak], haviog a comb-like beak or snout (Mayne). 

1835-6 Toop Cyci, Anat. 1. 556/1 The * Pectinibranchiate 
Mollusks. 1857 Mayne Lxvfos. Lex., Pectinicornts, applied 
to an insect having pectinated antenna .. *pectinicornate. 
1bid,, Pectiniferus, having combs...*pectiniferous, 1832 J 
Davies Aan, Mat, Med. 135 ‘his salt .. crystallizes in 
*pectiniform needles. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pectinifori 
septur, the median... connective tissne septum between the 
{wo corpora cavernosa of the penis. 

Pectinid (pe-ktinid). Zool. [f.mod.L. pectinida, 
f. Pucren: see -1D3,) A mollusc of the family 
Pectinidee or Pecten family; a scallop. 


Pectinite (pektinait), Pa/wont. [f. L. pectin- 
Pecten + -1TEI.] A fossil pecten or scallop. 

1677 Prot O.t/ordsh, v.§ 72 Stones resembling escallops.. 
the next following Pectinites. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 8t_ Impressions or petrifactions of muscles, snails, 
corals, pectinites. 18ga In. Ross Hustdoldt's Trav. \. v. 
184 The oysters and pectinites, 

Pectinoid (pektinoid), a. Zool. [f.as pree. + 
01D.) Resembling a pecteo or scallop, (Mayne.) 

Pectinous (pe‘ktinos), 2. Chem. [f. Pectin + 
-0us.] Of the nature of or related to pectin: = 
Pectinaceovs, Pecrovs b. 

1844 [see Pectinaceous} 89a Chambers’ Encyct. UX. 
788/1 The juice of the [beet] root contains .. alhuminous, 
pectinous, and other substances. 

Pectize (pektsiz), v. [f. Gr. wnxr-ds fixed, 
congealed (cf. Pectic) + -1Zk.) frams. and intr. 
To change into a gelatinous mass; lo congeal. 

1884 Ocivig, Pectize,..to congeal; to change into a 
gelatinous mass. H/. Sfencer. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Work- 
ae Receipts Ser. wv. 10/1 The zine compound does not.. 
sufficiently pectise cellulose, /éi/. 10/2 The film of pectised 
cellulose. /déd., Pectising is brought about hy the copper 
solution. . 

Pectolite (pektélait). A/in. ae pek-.) 
[Named (Jectoli?h) 1828 by Vou Kobell, f. Gr. 
wyxt-és congealed + -LiTE.] A whitish or greyish 
hydrous silicate of calcium and sodium, found 
in close aggregations of acicular crystals, usually 
fibrous and radiated in structure. 

1838 Ldn. Frail. Sc. UX. 367 Pektolite..a mineral which 
is found on natrolite. 1899 Amer. Frnt. Sc. VIII. 275 
Experiments relative to the constitution of pectolite. 

Pectoral (pektériil), sd. and a. Also 6 pec- 
turall, 6-7 pectorel(1, -all. [As sh., in sense 1, 
a, OF, pectoral (1355 in Du Cange), ad. L, pectorile 
breast-plate, sb. use of neuter of pectoralrs adj., f. 
pectus, pector- breast; as adj., direct from the 
L. adj., or a. F. pectoral adj. (sgth c. in Littré). 
Senses 2-4 of the sb. are absolute uses of the adj.] 

A. sé. 1. Something worn on the breast. 

&. An ornamental plate, cloth, or other decora- 
tion, worn on the breast; an ornamental breast- 
plate; sfec. (a) that worn by the Jewish High 
Priest (= BREAST-PLATE 2); (6) R.C. CA. that 
formerly worn hy a bishop in celebrating mass. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 389/1 Pectoral of a vestyment, or 
other a-rayment, pectorale, racionale. 1445 Instr. Queen's 
Coronat, in Rymer Fadera (1710) XI. 83 A Pectoral of 
Gold garnished with Rubees, Perles. 1506 GuvLrorps 
Pilgr.(Camden) 7, xij crownesof fyne golde, and xij pectorals 
and a riche cappe. 1633 T. Abas Arf, 2 Peizr 1.16 The 
twelve stones in Aaron's pectoral. 1775 ADain Amer. Tad, 
84. 1894 Times 26 May 19/1 A Royal pectoral, on which 
two crowned hawks support the cartouche of Usertasen II. 

b. A piece of armour forthe hreast: = Breast- 
PLATE J. 

tsgo Sir J. Suva Dise. Weapons 31b, Lighting vppon 
their shafrons, cranets, or steele pectorells, 1 Piiuuies, 
A Fectoral, a Breast-plate, Armour, or Defence for the 
Breast. 1834 Puancuk Brit. Costume ag A border of metal 
to the collar, which acted asa pectoral. 

te. Ap ornamental cloth for the breast of a 
horse: cf. Peitret, Porrren. Oés. 

3602 Secar Hon, Mil. § Cio. 1. xi.71 His horse sadled 
with blacke leather,..the pectorel of blacke leather with a 
crosse paty of gold, hanging before the horse feete. 1653 
Guraves Seraglio 11 The Bridles, Pectorals, Cruppers, 
Saddle-clothes..set so thick with jewels of divers sorts, that 
the beholders are amazed, 166a Act 14 Chas. IJ, c. 3 $ 23 
A Bitt and Bridle with a Pectorell and Crupper. 

d. A chest-protector. 

388: Pop. Sc. Monthly X1X. 150 The great majority... 
still stick to coarse linen next the skin, and use woolen 
pectorals only as counter-irritants. , 

2. A medicine, food, of drink, good for affections 
of the chest, i.e. the lungs and other respiratory 
organs (or, loosely, the internal organs generally), 


PECTORILOQUY. 


r60r Hottann Pliny I, Explan. Wds. Art, Pectorals, i. 
such medicinesas bee fit for the breast and lungs. 1699 EveLyn 
Acstaria 89 There are Pectorals for the Breast and Bowels, 
1749 Cuestenr, Lett. a2 June, They recommend an attention 
to pectorals, such as sago, barley, turnips. 1830 Linptey 
Wat, Syst, Bot. ot The roots of the liquorice contain..a 
sweet subacid mucilaginous juice, which is much esteemed 
as a pectoral, 

3. Anat. Short for pectoral muscle, pectoral fir. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ, Surg. (1771) 157 The Ball.. 
came out under the Pectoral, 1828 Starx Zlent. Nat. Hist. 
I. 164 Dorsal fin conical, situated above the pectorals. 1855 
Bain Senses & Int, (1864) 204 The great pectoral bringing 
the arm forward, the deltoid lifting it away from the side. 

+4. (See quot.) Obs. ronce-rese. 

3617 Janna Ling. Advt., To render the volume as portable 
..and if not aa a manuall or pocket-booke, yet a pectoral or 

me-booke, to be carried twixt ierkin and douhlet. 
B. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, situated or occurring in or 
upon, the breast or chest ; thoracic. Chiefly Arad. 

Pectoral arch or girdle, the shoulder-girdle (see Gimoiz 
sh. gb). fectoral fins, the pair of lateral fins attached to 
the pectoral arch in fishes, usually thoracic in position, 
corresponding to the fore limbs of other vertebrates. Pec- 
toral museles, the muscles of the chest, esp. the pectoralis 
major, ‘a large fan-shaped muscle forming the main fleshy 
mass of the chest on either side', and the pectoralis minor, 
‘a flat triangular muscle situated beneath the J. mayor 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pectoral respiration (see quot. 1834, 
and cf. Costan a. 1). Pectoral ridge, the outer edge of the 
bicipital groove of the humerus, into which the sectoralis 
ntayor muscle is inserted. 

1§78 Banister fist, Afan t. a1 The produced partes of 
the pectorall Spondilles. r60r Nortann Pliny If. 45a The 
rheume or catarrhe that hath taken a way to the brest or 
pectorall parts. 1615 Crooxe Body tee 776 Vhe first is 
called Pectoralis the Petorall Muscle, so named from his 
situation, because it occupieth the forepart of the Chest. 
1769 Pennant Zool, 111. 84 The pectoral fins are very large. 
178a Monzo Anat. 167 The eight upper ribs were formerly 
classed into pairs, with particular names.., the crooked, the 
solid, the pectoral, the twisted. 1831 R. Kxox Cloguet's 
Anat, 33 In general, the pectoral cavity is symmetrical. 
1834 J. Forses Laznnzc's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 13 [f the abdo- 
men dilates with comparatively much greater ore than the 
chest, the respiration is named abdominal; if the contrary 
obtains, it is called toral. 1888 Roteston & Jackson 
Anint Life 34x All Vertebrata possess typically two pairs 
of limbs—the pectoral and pelvic. 

2. Jed. Of a medicine, food, or drink: Good 
for diseases or affections of tlc chest (or, loosely, 


the internal organs generally). 

1576 Bakes Jewell of Health . laxxvi, 85 A pectorall 
water, or water for the breast, .. that especiallie auaileth in 
the weakenesse of the stomacke. 1637 Brian /°isse-Propah. 
(1679) 23 Some pectoral physick to ease his cough. 1733 
Aaavtunor Aules of Diet 1, in A liments, etc. ore eae es 
are..cordial and pectoral. 1830 Linprey Vat. Syst. Bot. 
314 The leaves [of Ferns] generally contain a thick astringent 
mucilage, with a little aroma, on which account many are 
considered pectoral and lenitive. 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., 
Pectoral Moss, a common name for the Lichen pulntonarius. 

3. Worn, or intended to be wom, on the breast. 

1616 Buttoxar Eng. Expos., Pectorall, belonging to the 
breast, or which hangeth before the hreast. 17a7-35 Cuam- 
sers Cycl. s.v., In the Romish Church Bishops and regular 
Abbots wear a pectoral Cross. 1849 Rock Ck. of Fathers 
1]. vi 175 We are led to believe that the formal use of the 

ctoral cross, as now worn over the chasuhle, goes vo farther 
Eek than the middle of the sixteenth century. 

4. fig. Procceding or derived from the ' breast’ 
or ‘heart’, i.e. from one’s internal feeling or con- 


sciousness, 

1630 Donne Serm. Matt. xxviii. 6 Let..no Angell of the 
Church,.. proceed upon an ise dexit, upon his own pec- 
torall word and determination, 1633 Eart Mancu, A 
Mondo (1636) 184 At this time a good mans tongue is in his 
hreast, not in his mouth, his words are then so pithy and so 

ciorall, 1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Fesus 1. 4. viii. 44 

he inflated language here used betrays already the pec- 
toral colouring w ich Keim expressly claims for his work. 
1890 J. F. Ssirn tr. Lflciderer's Developm. Theol, 1. iii. 
(1891) 281 Neander’s pectoral theology involved a serious 
lac of historical criticism. ICP, neat.) 

Pe'ctoralist. [f. prec. + -1st.) (See quot., 
and ef. prec. B. 4.) 

1886 Farrzaa Hist. interpr, viii. 415 [Neander‘s] motto 
was, peclus factt theologun, and many speered at his fol- 
lowers as pectoralists. 

Pe‘ctorally, adv. rare. [f. as prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a pectoral manner or position: in quots., a in 
relation to one’s inward feeling, at heart; b. on 


a ‘pectoral’ dict: cf. Pecrorav B. 4, 2. 
166a M. Mason Friendly Admon. Rom, Cath. 4 Would 
you not then have been orally glad of that Indulgence? 
1749 Cuesteer. Lett, at Ang., Be regular,and live pectorally. 
Pectoriloquy (pektéri'lékwi), Path. [ad. Je, 
pectortlogute, . L. pectus, pector- breast + -loguttnt 
speaking.] The transmission of the sound of the 
voice through the wall of the chest to the ear in 
auscultation; usually a sign of a cavity or some 
other affection in the lung. b 
1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest, (ed. 4) 36 This 
uiliar phenomenon (which I have denominated Pectori- 
Bogus 1853 MaakHam tr. Skoda's Auscult, 290 The 
pectoriloquy is..much clearer and louder..in a gangrenous 
excavation, than in one formed hy pulmonary abscess. 
So Pectoriloquial (pektérildekwial), Pectori- 
loqnous (pektdrildkwas) aays., of, or of ee a 
f, toriloquy ; PectoriIloquism, pectoriloquy- 
Ocal pavoncestie * Pectoriloguial, relating to Beptemngeiy: 


Museunt. 1834 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) U1. 524 


PECTOSE. , 


apparent transfer of the voice to the chest..(Laennec] has 
given the .. name of *pectoriloquism, or mediate ausculta- 
tion of the voice. 1834 Cycl. Pract. Med. WM. 47/2 There 
was no metallic tabling, ourdonnement, or pectoriloquism, 
1862 H. W. Futiea Vis. Lugs 111 The production of 
*pectoriloquous resonance. 

Pectose (pe'ktdus), Chew. [f stem pect- of 
Prctio + -osz.] An insoluble substance related 
to cellulose and occurring with it in vegetable 
tissues, esp. in unripe fruits and fleshy roots; by 
the action of acids, etc. it is converted into Pecrin. 

3857 W. A. Miccea Event, Chem. 111,83 The cellular tissue 
of many fruits, and of turnips, carrots, parsnips, &c., con- 
tains a substance which he [Frémy] terms Acctose, and 
which is quite insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 1866-77 
Watts Dict, Chem. IV. 363 Pectose .. gives the hardness 
to unripe fruits. It is Ponty isomeric with cellulose, or 
differs ron it only by the clements of water. 7 " 

Hence Pectosio (pektg'sik) a., in Pectoste acid, 
an acid formed immediately from pectin by the 
action of pectase or alkalis, and converted by 
farther action of the same into pectic acid. 

1866-77 [see Pectous]. 6 

Pectostracan (pektg'strikin), a. and sd. 
Zool, [f. mod. Zool. L. Pectostraca (f. Gr. mcr-os 
congealed + da7paxov tile, potsherd, shell) + -AN.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the division Pectostraca of 
Crustacea in Huxley's classification, a synonym of 
Cirripedia. . sé. A crustacean belonging to this 
division, a cirriped. So Pecto‘stracous a. 


Pectous (pektas), @ Chem. [f. Gr. aner-ds 
congealed + -ous.] a. Congealed, solidified: snid 
of modified forms of substances ordinarily fluid. 
b. Related to pectin.  Peclous acid, name of a 
particular acid related to pectic acid (cf. -ous c). 

1861 Gaanam in PAI. Trans. 184 Fluid colloids appear to 
have always a pectous modification. 1866-77 Watrs Dict. 
Chem, IV. 364 Pectase immersed in water for two or three 
days, is decomposed. .and isthen no longer capable of acting 
as 2 pectous ferment. /éid. The conversion of the pectin 
into pectosic and pectous acids, 1875 B. W. Richarvson 
Dis. Mod, Life 104 In course of time... the vital tissues 
become thickened, or, to use the technical term, ‘ pectous *. 

+ Perctron. Ods. [An erroneous formation 
(thought by Barret to be French), app. derived 
in some way from L, pectus, fector- breast.) = 
PEITREL, PotTREL. 

1598 Baaret Theor. Varres, Gloss. 252 Pectron, a French 
word, is the arming of the brest of the horse. 1622 F. 
Markuam BA. War v. it. § 4.166 The Horses head, necke, 
brest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, T'rappings, Crinier, 
and Chieffront. ae 

+Pectuncle. 0¢s. Anglicized form of L. 
pecunculus 2 small scallop (dim. of fecten: sce 
PECTEN 4), a name formerly given to the cockles. 

1783 Cuampens Cycl. Supp. s.v. Pecten, The genus of 
pectuncles, or cockles, has been made by all authors a very 
extensive one. 1797 es Brit. (ed. 3) XLV. 80/2 There 
are shells universally allowed to be pectens or alles 
which have no ears, and others as universally allowed to be 
pectuncles or cockles which have. 

Pectuuculate (pekiznkidlet), 2. LZntom. [f 
mod.L. type *Sectenculat-us, f. pectuncul-us, dim, 
of fecten: see prec. and -aTE2.] Having a row 
of minute spines or bristles; finely pectinate. 

1826 Kiray & Sp, Lx tomol. 1V.310 Under Jaws.. Pectuncu- 
late... When the stipes below the feeler has a row of minute 
spines set like the teeth of a comb, * 

\RPectus (pektds). Anat. and Zool. Pl. 
pectora. [L., = the breast.) a. The breast or 
chest. b. Orsnzth. The thoracic region of the 
under surface of the body of a bird; usually, the 
anterior protuberant part. ¢. ston. The lower 
surface of the thorax or prothorax of an iasect. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Peetis, the fore- 
most part of the ‘lhorax reaching from the Neck-bone, 
down to the Midriff. 1834 M¢Mcarniz Cuvier's Anim, 
Kingd. 450 In the other Nemocera, the proboscis is. .directed 
perpendicularly or curved on the pectus. 

+ Pecua-rious, a, Obs. rave. [f. L. pecue- 
dri-us of or belonging to fecz cattle + -ous.} 

, 1656 Brount ee Pecuarions, serving for, or belongs 
ing to Beasts or Cattle. 1658 in Puituirs. 


Pecudiculture (pekiadike-ltitix, -tfex). rare. 
(f. L. peczed-em a beast, in p). cattle + Cunture: 
after horticulture, etc.} The rearing of cattle. 

1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 363 Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Pecudiculture. 

Pecul, variant of Picun; obs. form of PECKLE. 

t Pe-culate, sd. Obs. Also 7 -at. [ad, L. 
pectilat-us embezzlement, f. peciilarz: seenext. In 
F, pecudat (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. pectdato, Sp. 
peculado.) = PEcuLATION. 

41649 Drunm. oF Hawru. Hist. Fas, 11, Wks. (1711) 24 
Articles being forged and paged against them, especially of 
peculate, as sale of erown-lands, waste of the king's treasure, 
transporting lands to themselves and their friends, 1656 
J. Harrincton Oceana Wks. (1700) 159 Such as were arrain'd 
or try’d for Peculat, or Defraudation of the Commonwealth. 
1686 Burner Yyav. iii. (1750) 153 One of the Nobles was 
accused of Peculat. 1753 Gianna Cyel. Supp., Peculator, 
one who is guilty of the crime called peculate. 

Peculate (perkidleit), v. [f. L. peczlat-, ppl. 
stem of peciildri to embezzle, f. pecttdium private 
property, orig. in cattle, f. pecs cattle, money.] 


a 
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+1. érans. To rob (the state or country) by 


peculation, Ods. 

1749 W. Douctass Brit. Settlen:. N. Anter. 11. 17 In 
Massachusetis ..they peculated the Country by ruinons 
unnecessary Expence of Money. 

2. To embezzle or pilfer (money). 

1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenreoss 111, 223 Two thousand 

ounds..what she justly charges me with having peculated 

rom her Father. 1827 Soutney Hist. Penins. War 11.619 
The people..accused them of having pecniated the public 
money. 1884 Slanchester Exam. 1 Oct. 4/5 Several millions 
of taels, which they have..peculated from the Imperial funds. 

3. intr. To practise peculation. 

1861 Lowett E Pluribus Unum Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 45 
They.. have pee in advance by a kind of official post- 
obit. 1876 Rocers Pol, Econ, xi, 135 The honesty of a 
servant or manager, who does not embezzle or peculate. 

Hence Peoulating v6/. sb. and Api. a. 

1783 Bune Sp. Fox's £. Ind. Bill Wks, 1V.93 An oppres- 
sive .. rapacious, and peculating despotism, with a direct 
disavowal of obedience to any authority at home..is..the 
state of your charter-government over great kingdoms. 1895 
Athenzum 7 Sept. 328/1 [The endowments have) long since 
vanished, no doubt, into the pockets of peculating pashas, 


Peculation (pekidlé-fon). _[n. of action f. L. 
pectilari to PecunaTE (put for L. peciilatus Prcv- 
LATE sb.): sec -ATION.] The appropriation of public 
money or property by one in an official position ; 
the embezzlement of money or goods entrusted to 


his care. 

1658 Putturs, Peculation, a robbing of the Prince or 
Common-wealth. 1784 Cowrer Sask u. 667 The family of 
plagues That waste our vitals ;—peculation, sale Of honour, 
perjury, corruption, frauds. 182ax tr. Rollin's Ane, Hist. 
(ed. 35) IL}. vit. 181 To be tried for peculation. 1874 Gasrn 
Short Hist. ix. §9. 700 Marlborough was dismissed from his 
command, charged with pecufation, and condemned. 

Peculator (pe‘kigleitaz),  [a. L. pecilator an 
embezzler, agent-n. f. pecit/arf to PecuuatE.] One 


who peculates; an embezzler, esp. of pnblic money 
or property. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Peculator, that robbeth the Prince 
or common treasure. 1783 Burke Sf. Fox's E. ind. Bill 
Wks. 1V. 77. The supposed peculators and destroyers of 
Oude repose in all security in the bosoms of their accusers. 
1855 Mortey Dutch Ref, i v. (1866) 217 An infamous pecu- 
lator.. rolling upa fortune with great rapidity by his shame- 
less traffic in benefices, charges, offices. 

Peculiar (p/ki#lii1), a. and sh, Also 5 -ier, 
6 -er, -yer, -eer, -yar, 6-7 -iare. [a. obs. F. 
peeuker (16the. in Godef.), or ad. L. peciiliar-is 
of or relating to private property, f. peci/t-tn 
property in cattle, private property, that which is 
one’s own, f, fecee enttle. Cf also OF. peculiaive 
(tgthc.) in same sense. ] 

A. adj. 

1. That is one’s own private property; that belongs 
or pertains to, or characterizes, an individual per- 
son, place, or thing, or group of persons or things, 
as distinct from others. Const. with preceding 
possessive (sy owe, the king's ow), or with to. 

Peculiar to now always denotes ‘belonging exclusively 
to’; formerly it might denote ‘belonging specially to’. 

‘ta. Of property, material possession, etc. Ods. 
¢ 1460 Foarescus Ads. §& Lint. Mon. ix, (1885) 130 How 
necessarie it is bat the kynge haue grete sescions, and 
peculier livelod ffor his owne suirte, a1g48 Hatt Chron, 
fen, VI 151 The Duke of Gloucester had not so muche 
aduaunced..the common wealth and publique vtilite, as his 
awne prinate thinges & peculier estate. 1652 NERDUAM tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 6 The Sun, Aer, Water, Nature did not 
frame Peculiar; A Public gift I claim. @1668 DaveNaNT 
Man's ihe Master w.i, Now even all peculiar fields are 
turn’d to common roads about this populous town. 1724 Dz 
For Tour Gt. Brit, 1. 123 Sturdy Fair. .. This square 
..is separate and peculiar to the wholesale dealers in the 
woollen manufacture. ~, 
b. In general sense, esp. of qualities, features, 
characteristics, etc. 

+ Peculiar institution, a cant phrase in U.S. for negro 
slavery, formerly aften spoken of in the Southern states as 
“the peculiar domestic institution of the South’. Oéds. 

1§09 Fisnen Fun, Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 294 
The dees that by the chirche were appoynted she kept 
them diligently and sereously, & in especyall the holy lent.. 
hesyde her other peculer fastes of denocion, as saint Anthony, 
ey Maudeleyn. 1g: Rosinson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. (1895) 
5: There is an other [cause] which as I suppose is proper 
and peculiare to yow Englishe men alone. 1555 Fardle of 
Factions wt. vy. 148 It was a peculier maner of the Kynges 
of the Medes, to haue many wines. 1708 Pore Fan. 4 Afay 
52 All other goods by fortune’s hand are giv’n, A Wife is 
the bel aet gift of heav'n, 1721 Baitev, Birch, a Tree 
peculiar to Great Britain. 1766 Foapyce Sern. ng. Wont. 
(1767) I]. xiii. 222 A timidity peculiar to your sex. 1826 
Disaagu Viv. Grey vi. ii, Imitating the peculiar sound of 
every animal that he met. ¢ 1852 S. Carolina Gaz. (Farmer 
Dict, Amer.), The dangers which at present threaten the 
peculiar domestic institutions of the South. 

+2. Of separate or distinct constitation or exist- 
ence; independent, particular, individual; single. 

1507 Fisnea Fun. Seri. Hen. V1, Wks. (1876) 272 He 
sente money to be dystrybuted for .x. M. masses peculeer 
to be sayd for hym. 1g5t Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. 1. 
Introd., Minding to reserue the proofes toa peculiar boke 
which I will,.set forth. 1602 Suaks. f/aw in, iti, 11 The 
single and peculiar life is bonund..To keepe it selfe from 
noyance. @1711 KEN f/ymns Evang, Poct. Wks. 1721 1. 
155 Ev'ry Thorn gave a peculiar Wonnd. 1799 W. Toor 
View Russian Emp. i. 50 The Khanate of Kazan subsisted 
as a peculiar state till the year 1552. 


PECULIAR, 


3. Distinguished ia nature, character, or attributes 
from others; particular, spccial. 

1599 sie Ssivtu Disc. IVeapons 2 Detracting..the 
excellent effects of our peculiar and singular weapon the 
Long Bowe. 1628 Fettuam Xesodves 1. xxxi, We seldome 
find any, without a peculiar delight in some peculiar thing. 
1642 Rocers WVaaman To Rdr., Sermons are more peculiar 
for the suppressing of vicious manners. 1776 Apam SmitH 
IW, NV. v. ti. (1869) II. 437 A more proper subject of peculiar 
taxation. 1849 Gaote Greece m1. xivii. VI. 66 The position 
of the Corinthians was peculiar. 1860 Tyxnat. Glac. 1, iv. 
35, This latter point..is one of peculiar interest. 

4. Having a character exclusively its own, sez 
generis; unlike others, singular, uncommon, un- 
usual, out-of-the-way; strange, odd, ‘queer’. 

, 1608 Torseit Serpents (1658) 598 The tongue of a serpent 
is peculiar; for..it is also cloven at the tip. 1726 Butter 
Serm. Forgiveness Wks, 1874 V1. 113 We are in such a 
peculiar position, with respect to injuries done to ourselves, 
that_we can scarcely..see them as they really are. 1812 
A. T, Tuomson Lond, Disp. mi. (1818) 445 he odour is 
peep and aromatic; the taste tefully acid. 1837 

tckens Pickw, xx, Mr, Weller’s knowledge of London 
was extensive and peculiar. 1888 Miss Brapvon Fatal 
Three. i, She is a girl of peculiar temper. Mfod. collog. 
He was always thought a little peculiar, 

5. Peculiar jurisdiction (authority, etc), in 
Canon Law, a jurisdiction proper to itself, exempt 
from or not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese. Cf. B. 5. 

c1s25 Aare. Waanam Let. to Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. m1. cxxxv, The value of the benefices within the 
diocesse of Canterburie and the iurisdiction peculiar of the 
same. 255s J. Puiprot in Foxe A. oh Osa Thauenot 
offended in your Dioces. For that whiche I spake .. was in 
Paules Churche. .which..is a peculiar iurisdiction belonging 
to the Deane of Paules, 1726 Avisrre Parergon 94 The 
Archbishop whereof has also a peculiar Jurisdiction in 
thirteen Parishes within the City of London [ete.. 1822 
D. & S. Lysons Brit., Devon, Colyton. .. The Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter are patrons of the Vicarage... The Church 
is in their peculiar jurisdiction. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 
3103/2 The living of Dorchester [Oxon.) is a perpetual curacy, 
in the jurisdiction of the peculiar court of Borchester. 

6. Peculiar People: a. a name applied to the 
Jews as God's own chosen people; hence érausf. 
1 religions sense. (Also p. race, nation, etc.) 

1494 Faayvan Chron, vu. 550 Of his great mercy he hath 
visyted vs, I truste, his peculier people. 1535 CovERDALE 
Deut, xiv. 3 The Lord hath chosen the to be his awne 
peculier people from amonge all the nacions, — Zilus 
11. 14 To pourge vs to be a peculiar people vnto himselfe. 
1651 Hoaars Leviath, 1. xxxi. 187 Having chosen out one 
peu Nation for his Subjects. 1738 Westey Ps. Ut. xxi, 

he dear peculiar Race Their grateful Sacrifice shall bring. 

b. A modern religions sect (called also the 
Plumstead Peenliars) founded in 1838, and most 
nnomerous about London. 

They have no preachers, creeds, ordinances, or church 
organization, and they rely wholly on prayer for the cure of 
disease, rejecting medical aid; this last is the feature which 
brings them specially under public notice. 3 

1875 Punch 19 June 267/1 Of course the Peculiar People 
have the right to believe in miracle and also the right to 
disbelieve in medicine, 1892 Spectator 19 Mar. 391 Drugs 
may be dispensed with altogether, as hy the Peculiar People 
or the Faith Healers, 1g0r Esser Weekly News 29 Mar. 
2/4 ‘ Peculiar’ parents censured at Barking. Ye 

+7. Jit peculiar, as a peculiarity; in particular. 

1607 Torsew. Four. Beasts 315 Egipt had this in 
peculiar, that no other order, no not a senator, might be 
president or govern among them. 1690 Locke Govd. I. Xi. 
§ 162 One may as well say,..this Dominion was to belong 
in peculiar to one of his Issue. 1704 Norms /deal World 
ut, xii. 435 As for Truth he must bea great stranger to her 
and to haa too, that shall look upon it as a possession 11 
peculiar, a 

B. sé. (absolute uses of the adj.) 
I. In general senses, 

1. a. A peculiar property or possession; a pro- 
perty or privilege exclusively one’s own. : 

1650 T. B. Woreester’s Apophth. 105 Leave was obtained 
..that he might be buried in Windsor Castle (where there 
is a peculiar for the family). 1737 Wuiston Josephus, f7ist. 
v. xl. §2 They would preserve..that temple which was 
their peculiar, 1846 Gaore Greece u. vi. I]. 543 low far 
the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended we have no 
means of determining. 1865 — Plato 1. xiv. 451 A peculiar 
appertaining to philosophers, distinct from though analogous 
to the peculiar of each several art. 

+b. =peculiar people (A.6 a): said of the Jews, 
and of Christian believers. Ods. 

1609 Bratz (Douay) fad. iii, 17 And they shal be to me.- 
to my peculiar, and I wil spare them, as a man spareth his 
sonne. a1617 Bayne On Ap. (1658) 116 Belcevers are a 
peculiar to God, are set apart. 21638 Mepr IVA: (1672) 
181 We who are God's peculiars, niust demean our selves 
peculiarly both toward God and man. 1659 HammoxD On 


Ps. evi, 40 He would own them for ever as his peculiar. 


+e. One's own wife or mistress. Os. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav, 66 Yet are they [Turks] to meddle 
with none but their owne peculiars: the offending woman 
they drowne, and the man they gansh. @1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Peculiar, a Mistress. d 

$2. One's peculiar, one’s private interest oF 
special concern. Oés. ‘ 

1625 in Cosin's Corr. (Surtees)!. 60 In respect of my peculiar 
I am better. 1637 R. Asucey tr. Afalvesci's David Per- 
secuted 54 Hee is governed by that which appertaines to the 
King, and not by his owne peculiar. 1720-1 Lett. fre Alist's 
¥rul, (1722) 11. 256 The Concern they will learn for the 
Affairs of the Universe, will naturally lead them toa close 
attention to their own Peculiar. 


. 


PECULIAR. 


+3. A peculiar altribute or quality; a peculiarity ; 
a emia or exclusive characteristic, Ods. 

' Purrennau Eng. Poesie 1. ti, (Arb.) 21 A pecniiar, 
which ourspeech hath in many things differing from theirs. 
1625 Be. Mountacu Aff. Cassar a3: Omnipresence is the 
absolute Peculiar of the Almighty. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gas- 
sendis Life Peirese & 150 Peradventure [those Stigmata, 
or insensible parts] might .. belong to some peculiar of that 
disease which is termed Elephantiasis, 70x Norris /deal 
World 2 There is this peculiar in vision that is not in our 
other senses, that it includes an outward objective perception. 
argo A, Hit leks. (1753) 11. 396 Your poetry is n peculiar, 
that will make it im ossible, you should be forgotten. 

+4. An individual member of a class or part of 
a collective whole; a particular, item, or detail, 

610 Hearry St. Aug. Citie of God vu. ii. (1620) 3 Wh 
..could not he..extend his generall power through eac! 
peculiar? 1713 Dernan PAys.-Thcol, vi. v. 365, Ushall.. 
speak only of two peculiars more. 

II. Specific and technical senses, 

5. Zecl. A parish or charch exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop in whose 
diocese it lies, either as a royal peculiar (i.e. a 
chapel exempt from any jurisdiction but that of 
the soverelgn) or as subject to the jurisdiction of 
a bishop of another diocese, or to that of a dean, 


chapter, prebendary, etc. 

Court of Peculiars,a branch of the Court of Arches having 
jurisdiction over the peculiars of the archbishop of Canter- 
Uiry. (Peculiars were, for most purposes, abolished hy 
Act 10 & 11 Vict. c, 98.) 

1562 Br. W. Acizv in Strype Ann. Ref (1709) 1. xxxi. 310 
That Bishops may have jurisdiction to call all criminal 
causes before them, and to reform other disorders in all 
Peculiars, nnd places exempt, which be se/unce datronunt. 
1631 Weever Anc, Fun, Jon. 309 Shorham is but a Pecutiar 
to the Archbishop, who holds his prerogatiue wheresocuer 
his lands do tie. 1658 Pairs, Zhe Court of Peculiars. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Peculiar, siguifies a par- 
ticular Parish or Church that hath Jurisdiction within its 
self, for Probat of Wills, &c. exempt from the Ordinary, 
and the Bishops Courts, 1768 Brackstone Comm, 111, 
y. 65 The court of peculiars is a branch of and annexed 
to the court of arches. It has a jurisdiction over alt those 
parishes dispersed through the province of Canterbury 
in the midst of other dioceses, which are exempt from 
the ordinary's jurisdiction, and subject to the metropolitan 
only. 32865 Pall Mall G. ax Ang. gfx Burian, the royal 
deanery, has been a peculiar since the days of Athelstan, 
and oy its privileges when other peculiars were abolished. 
I Westnt, Gaz, 29 Mar. 10/2 The Dean of the Arches 
took his title from the old Court of Peculiars of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who formerly exercised jurisdiction 
over thirteen exempt parishes in the diocese of London and 
fifty-seven parishes called ‘peculiars ' in other dioceses... 
These ‘peculiars‘ were abolished about fifty years ago, and 
the Conrt of which the Dean of the Arches was Dean went 
with them. 

b. ¢ransf. and SE A place, district, office, elc., 
exempt from ordinary jurisdiction. 

3591 G. Fletcner Russe Commew, (Hakl. Soc.) 37 Out of 
the province..of Vagha, there is given him for 2 peculiar 
exempted out of the Chetfird of Posolskoy, 32,000 ruhbels, 
3605 Camoen Kee. 4 That Scotland was by ee accounted 
an exempt kingdome, and a Peculiar properly appertaining 
tothe Roman Cha “We 3651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
tL Iv. (1739) 21 Tete ¢ Chancery] soon becomes a kind of 
Peculiar, Seempting it self from the ordinary course in 
manner of Trial, and from the ordinary rules of Law. 

+6. In the colonies and provinces of New 
England; A district, or piece of land, not included 
in any ‘town’, nor as yet Incorporated ns a ‘town’, 
3720 Connect, Col. Rec, (1872-4) V1. 210 Resolved., That 
Mr. ohn Read, who dwells hetween Fairfield and Danbury, 
be likewise annually listed, as a peculiarto Danbury. 1 37 
bid. VN. 133 All peculiars, or lands not as yet laid within 
the bounds of any town,..shall be assessed by the rates of 
the next town unto it. 1739 /5id, 230 Being informed tha! 
A Certain piece of land in the county of Windham. .is not in 
any town but still remains a peculiar,..Be it enacted... That 
the said tract of land be annexed to the town of Voluntown. 
Ye Vermont State Papers (1823) 297. 1809 KENOALL 

vay. I. ii. 17 Precincts or peculiars are in some cases 
ordered to be rated at or in certain towns, and in such 
Cases are rated and governed by the town, 

7. @. A nickname in Oxford (1837-8) for 
members of the ‘Evangelical ' a, (Cf. A. 64.) 

1837 J. H. Nawman Le? in Purcell Afanning (x 5) T2324 
The amusing thing is that the Gnfortantee Pec jars are 
Attacked on so many sides, 1838 Br, Witarrroxce Diary 
in Ashwell Life (1879) 1. x19 [He] had all the faults of the 


low tone of the Peculiars strongly marked, 2895 Purcect 
one I. 114 ‘ Puseyites and Peculiars’ stood shoulder to 
rt. . 


b. et ihe Peculiar People: see A. 6b. 
|. Davies Unorth, Lond. x75 (heading) The 
Plumstead ‘ Peculiars’. /éfd. 176 The naa oe ae. 
Contagious disease spread..by the manipulations of these 
Pecul lars’. 3893 in Datly News8 Apr. 7/4 All you who mean 
to follow in the same old way and be Peculiars follow me. 
t+Peculiarism. Ods. [f. prec. + -1sm.] The 
doctrine or practices of ‘ Peculiars’ (B. 7 a). 
1836 Newman Let.in Liddon, ete. Life Pusey (1893) I. xvi. 
ndun is overrun with peculiarism. 1838 Br, Witaer- 
FORCE in Ashwell Li/e (1879) 1. Iv. 119 A good man, but 
@ poor Creature, evidently set up by Peculiarism. 
Peculiarity (prki#lije-riti). [f. Peconrarn+ 
wiv; cf. late L. peciharitds (St. Gregory).] 
quality or condition of being peculiar. 
+1. The condition or fact of belonging exclusively 
ere oe eetou,; private ownershlp. 
. Hart Epis. v. li. 24 W' feclai 
all peculiarity in api: my i.24 What neede we to disclaime 
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+ b. spec. The condition of being God’s peculiar 
people. Obs. 
1 Baxter Mor. Prognost. tu. x\viii. 62 Some of them 
[Jews] Re-established in their own Land: But not to their 
antient peculiarity, or policy and Law. 1977 Frarcurr 
Bible Calvinism Wks. 1795 1V. ass tf God made his 
covenants of peculiarity with all mankiud, would they not 
have ceased to be peculiar 
2. The quality of being peculiar to or character- 
istic of a single person or thing; also, nn instance 
of this, that which is peculiar to 2 single person 
or thing; a distinguishing or special characteristic. 
1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. v.90 That 2 piece of 
opium will dead the force and blow [of a bullet)..I finde 
herein no such peculiarity, no more then in any gumme or 
viscose body. 1726 Leon Adberti's Archit. 1, 78/2 We 
shall speak first of those things wherein they agree; and of 
their peculiarities afterwards, 1850 M¢Cosn Dim, Govt, u. 
¥, (1874) 114 The peculiarity of a miracle is, that it has not 
a cause in the natural powers operating inthe Cosmos, 1853 
J. Ub, Newman A/fst. SA. (1873) 11.1. ii. 61 Le is a peculiarity 
of Asia that its regions are either very hot or very cold. 
+3. A particular liking or regard ; « partiality. 
1687 Bove Martyrd. Theodora xt. (1703) 152 He could 
discern in her Breast such a resentment of his Services, as.. 
imply'd a pecnliarity for his Person. 1847 Emerson Refr. 
Aten, Shaks. Wks, (Bohn) I, 362 Shakespeare has no pecu- 
oa no importunate topic; but all is duly given. 
+ b. Special attentiveness to a person; cf. Par- 
TICULARITY 7. Obs. 
1748 Rictiarpson Clarissa iii, Y had not value enough for 
him to treat him with peculiarity either by smiles or frowns, 
4, The quality of being sui generis or unlike 
others; singularity, uncommonness, oddity; also, 
an instance of this, an odd trait or characteristic. 
1751 Lo. Oxrery Remarks ore (1752) 17 She died 
towards the end of January. absolutely destroyed by the 
peculiarity of her fate. 1777 Boswett Yohnson 17 Sept., 
said, in writing a life, a man’s peculiarities should 
mentioned, because they mark his character. 2817 Miss 
Mirrorp in L'Estrange L1/a (1870) If. i, 18 There is another 
very singular pecutiarity about Mr. Talfourd ; lie can't spell, 
1865 R.W. Daun Few. Temp. xvi, (1877) 179 Vou will have 
poticed the peculiarity of the expression, 
+5. = Pecurianisx: ef. Pecunian B. 7a. rare, 

1838 Be. Witagrroxcer in A. R. Ashwelt Life (1879) Liv. 114 
They will disgust some well-intentioned Churchmen by a 
fanciful imitation of antiquity, and drive them into lower 
depths of  Peculiarity '. 

Peculiarize (p/kiwliirsiz), v. [f Pecvirana. 
+ -12E.) /rans. To make peculiar. 

+1. To appropriate exclusively fo. Ods. 

1624 Heywooo Gunatk. ut. 140 He onely peculiarised to 
himselfe a fift part of the people, and the rest were impluyed 
in agriculture and tillage. 1683 ScLater Sun, Sern. 25 Sept. 
(1654) 15 Xapeoua,..a word not used in any Heathen Author, 
but peculiarized to the inspired penmen of Holy Writ. 1704 
Newson Fasts & Fest, xi. 112 There was to be no more Dis- 
tinction betwixt the Children of Abraham and other People, 
and no one Land more peculiarized than another. 

2. To give or impart peculiarity to. 

3640 Howett Dodona's Gr. 75 Touching that Title, which 
doth peculiarize Druina's Monarch from all other. 17 
Cotertoce Lett. to $¥. Thelwall (1895) 197 Vhis, I think, 
peculiarises my style of writing. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 
515 Those distinguishing marks which mare the Latin 
original. 1852 Stons Ballou's Spir. Manifest. L 15. 

Peculiarly (p/kid-liiili), adv. [£ Pecuiiara, 
+ -L¥2,) Ina peculiar manner. 

1, In 4 way that is one’s own, and not another 
person’s; as regards oneself; individually. 

357 Baret Aly. P 220-2 Things that were his owne 
peculiarly, 1685 Bovus Eyects of Mot. vii. 89 Any Vault 
that were exquisitely built, peg answer to some 
determinate Roe or other. 1726 Wat. Hist. frel. 86 A 
certain sort of sea-coal.. wonderful small, and peculiarly 
called comb. 1815 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 12/1 He would bring 
him to account for his conduct to himself peculiarly. 2872 
Mortey Voltaire(1886)6 Many of his ideas were in the air, 
and did not belong to him peculiarly. i 

2. In a way distinct from others; particularly, 
especially; also coé/og., more than usually. 

3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. vi. § 1 Wherby the 
faithfull haue alway been peculiarly seuered from the 

rophane nations, 1572 Goipinc Calvin on Ps. Xxx. 1 
Fre very course of the woords requireth, that hee shoul: 


make mention here peculiarly of his own dewtie. 1650 


Furver Pragak 391 Table of shew-bread.,made of that 
Id, which his Pather David had peculiarly pre for 
that purpose. 3749 Fietpinc Tom Foner v. vii, To render 


the lot of one man more peculiarly unbappy than that of 
others, 1820 W. Ixvinc Sketch BR. 1. 51 A little air of 
which her husband was gel Mile r89r Heven B. 
Hanns fol. Aristides i 5 The bs regard the spot as 
peculiarly sacred. 

3. In a way unlike others; unusually, strangely, 


oddly, queerly. 

Han C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xix, H you knew it, you are 
peculiarly situated : verynear happiness; yes; within reach 
ofit, x90x Datly Chron. 16 July 5/1 [He] is one of those 
wore y-constituted Englishmen who rather epjoy the 
West Coast climate than otherwise. 

Peculiarness (prki#liimés). Now rare. 
(f. Pecunian @. +-NEss.] The quality of being 
peculiar; peculiarity. 

16x Davus tr. Ballinger on Afoc. (1573) r1ob, Their 
peculiarnesse or dinersitie is, that Sathan hath sowen 
sundry heresies in the Church [etc]. «1638 Mzpz Ji‘és. 
(1672) 5 Things sacred..which have upon them a relation 
of pecaliarness towards God. a 1658 J. Duatiam Lx. Kev. 
i. (1680) 25 Done to shew a peculiarness in that day and 
the meetings on it. 


PECUNIARY. 


(£ L. pectiliare 
to provide with 2 pecullam.] So + Peeullation, 
3656 Drountr Glossogr., Peculiate..to punish hy the purse, 
to take away @ mans goods; alsotoennch, 1658 I’niuttrs, 
Peculiation, a taking away 1 mans goods. 

| Peculium (p/kislidm). (L.pecitlium private 
property; deriv. of pecu cattle. 
1. Rom. Law, ¢ property which a fnther 
allowed his child, or a master allowed hls slave, 
to hold as his own, 
3706 in Puncurs, 1767 Sin J.D. Steuart Pol. Econ, 1. 
vi. 193 Why was a peenlinm: given to slaves, but to engage 
them to become dextrons? 1854 Mituan fat. CAr. in. v. 
(1864) Hf. 26 The peculium over which full power was vested 
in the son was extended by Angustus..to all which he 


+ Pecu‘liate, v. Obs, rare—9, 


pes scquire in military service. 

. A private or exclusive possession, property, or 
nppui tenance, 

1682 Guanvith Sadducismus u. 167 They know the Soul 
survives the Body, and therefore make their bargain sure 
for the possession of it as their Peculinm after death, 1720 
Watertano Light Seri, ii. 51 They [the Jews] were his 
Aeculiun, his chosen People, and,.He was ina more eminent 
manner their God. 2771 Burke Lett., to Bp. Chester (1844) 
t.297 This is the peculium of blame, which your lordship 
has portioned out to me, and separated from the common 
stock, 1858 J. Marrinnau Stud. Chr. (1873) 348 Melieve 
not.. they have snatched it [this planet] as their peculium 
quite out of the Supreme Hand. 1883 Sfectater 3 Nov. 
1406 The office has thus come to be regarded as a peculium 
for the youthfut sons or personal friends of Judges. 
+Pecunial, ¢@. Ods. (ad. L. pecinidl-is, f. 
peciinia ‘money’; in carlicr sense ‘ property’, f. 
peew cattle; cognate with OTeat. */ehu, Goth, 
faihu, OF. feok, feo: see ¥EE.] 

1. Consisting of or exacted in money; = Pecus1aRry 
a.1, b. Having to do with pecuniary penalties. 
©7386 Cuaucer Friars 1. 16 If any persone wolde vp-on 
hem pleyne Ther myghte asterte hym no pecuny'al peyne. 
1548 [act Chron. len. VIF (1550) 57 Englishmen dyd 
litle passe vpon the obseruacion and kepynge of penall 
lawes or pecuniall statutes. 1984-8 //ist, Fas. VT (1804) 174 
They should offer him 2 certane pecewall sum in recom- 
pence. 1 T. Beowerincy tr. Machiavelli's Florentine 
#fist.(1595) 46 Condemned in pecnniall punishment. 1714-26 
in Meo. Gideon Guthrie (1900) 54 We were all sentenced, 
they to penal and pecunial nulets and 1 to banishment. 

2. Gl or pertaining lo money ; =TECUNIARY a. 2. 
1508 Kalender Sheph. ee Itt. App. 180 Cease of your 
pecunyall pensement. 1530 Parscr, 320/1 Pecunyall, belong- 
ynge to money, pecunial, 3 
+ Pecuwniar, a. Obs. rare—". [ad. OF. fecunz- 


atre.] = Pecuniary @.1. Hence + Pecu'niarly 


adv., pecuniarily. 
3s30-3 Act 22 Hen, Vs ii,c. 15 All and singular... peynes 
of death, peynes corporal! and pecunyar. 1656 Eaat Mos. 
tr. Boccalinés Advts. fr. Parnas, Ww. vi. (1674) 145 Vhey 
should make poor mens faults pecuniarly punishable. 
Pecuniarily (p/ki@uiirili), adv. [£ next + 
-L¥2,) In a pecuniary manner; in respect of 
money; + by exaction of money (04s.). 
@ 1614 Doxxe BiaSavaros u. fil. § a (1644) 94 Salique law 
punishes 2 witch, which is convict to have eaten a man, 
cuniarily, and at no high price. 21734 Noats Lees 
(1826) 11). 196 There was no fonndation..to charge him 
criminally or pecuniarily, to which he had not answers 
incontrovertible. 3879 hh. Pattison Jéifton g Milton's 
father's circumstances were not such as to make a fellowship 
pecuniarily an object to his son. 1885 Law Times 28 Mar. 
389/2 P. and N... became pecuniarily embarrassed, 
Pecuniary (p/ki#niiri), a. (s6.) (ad. L. 
peciinidri-us, |. pectinia money: see -anY!, In F. 
pecuniaire (13th c. in Haltz.-Darm.).] 
exacted in money. 

rsoa Ord. Crytten Alen (W. de W. age) Ty. xxi 238 Or 
doth punycyons pecuniaries pryncypally by his auaryce. 
1641 Jt fackaon True Evang. I. 46 He .. inflicted both 
corporall smart and pecuniary mulcts vpon them. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver u. vi. 152 Whether they received any pecu- 
niary reward for pleading. 39766 tr. Beccaria’s Ess. Crimes 
xvib (793) 68 There was a time when all punishments were 
pecuniary. 1875 Stunas Const, His¢. Ef. xiv. 138 The many 
pecuniary aids that he has been obliged to ask for. 
b. Of an offence or law: Having a money 


penalty, entailing a fine, 
1610 Donne Prexdo-martyr 211 Hee cast in a dead sleepe 
all bloudy lawes, and in a slumber alt pecuniarie lawes 
which might offend, & nggrieve them, 16§x N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. un. ix. (1739) 54 Having learned how to 
make capital offences pecuniary. P 
2. Of, belonging to, or having relation to money, 
3623 Cockerau, /ecuniarie, of or belonging to money. 
1646 Six T. Browne /’seud. Zp. 1. iti. 21 Their Impostures 
..deluding not onely unto pecuniary defraudations, bat the 
icreparahle deceit of death. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt 1. xxb 333 
The legacy of £10000... had amply supplied his pecuniary 
wants. 1841-4 Earrrson £ss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 98 
Imprudent genius, struggling for years with paltry pecu- 
niary difficulties. . 
8. Having regard to money; of which money 
is the object. ? Ods. 
1672 Six T. Dewar Let. Eailend 20 Strong eee 
fi yhich happea but contingently in “u- 
ae BRL Day's ‘Dining Vern R Than dis 
is views pecuniary. q 
in #/., resources in motley; 


coyne. 
ni- 


1. Consisting of money: 
Vv. 


niary Matches. 177; 
position penurious ; 
+B. sé. Money; 
money matters, Oés. how: 
1604 R. Cawpnzy Zable Aiph., eg ee 
RicttarDson poe eno ix. oa O 

i other a d n 
already given t one : ; 


of pecuniaries, 


PECUNIOUDS. 


aries, the Earl of Hillsborough hath wisely added the means 
of instruction. ts ed 

Pecunious (pikifnids), a, Now rare. Also 
6 pecwnios. fad. L. pecinids-us abounding in 
money, moneyed, f. feciiia money: see-ous. Cf. 
obs. I. pécuntenx (Oresme r4th c.), perh. the im- 
mediate source, The negative rwpecuntous is 
much more used.] 

1, Well provided with moncy; moncyed, wealthy. 

1393 Lauat. P. P2.C, xin. 11 Freres wollen pe louye, And.. 

raye for be, pal hy pol, yf bow be pecunyous. 1535 W. 
Se ee ron. Scot, Rotts T)1. 523 Trowand that tyme tha 
war peewnios. 1632 Sueawooo, Pecunions (or full of money), 
pecunienx, guia beaucoup d argent, 1706 Pusaps, Pecunt- 
ous, Moneyed, or fullof Money, 1886 Sat, Kev. 11 Dec. 789/r 
She succumbed totheblandishnients ofa pecunioussquireling. 

+2. Money-loving, avaricions. Os. vare—". 

arseg Sxetton Bk. 3 Folvs Wks, 1843 1. 200 Pecunyous 
fooles, that bee anaryce,.. weddeth these olde wyddred 
women, whych hath sackes full of nobles, A 

So Pecunio'sity, the state or fact of being sup- 


plied with money. : 

1883 G, A. MacDonneun Chess Li/e-Pict. 166 A French- 
man, whose he-ringed fingers .. hetokened a certain amount 
of pecuniosity. 

t+ Pecuny. Ods. Also § -unie, -uyne. [a. 
NF. and AF. pecunte = Central OF. fecsze, ad. L. 
petunia money.] Money. 

1393 Lance. P. Pi. C. 1v. 393 Be be pecunie y-payed bauh 
parties chide. ¢14s0 Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8041 And 
noght for na pecuyne Mending of pair lynes proloyne. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce ii, The second fable is of the 
commyssion of pecuay or money. 

Ped!, Also 4-6 pedde, 7 pedd. See also 
Pap sé,4 [Ofunknown origin.] A wicker pannier; 


a hamper with a lid. 

Chiefly ia use in the Eastern Counties from Northants to 
Essex, and in Devon and Somerset. 

1390-1 in W. Hudson Leet Furisd. Norwich (1891) 73 
Thomas Pennyag assuetus est accipere equos eum peddys, 
diversoram extraneoram et dacere in domum suam, unde 
Ballivi amittant custumam suam;: et est communis forstal 
lator piscium. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 390/1 Pedde, idem 

uod panere. 1473 Sia J. Paston in PF. Lett, IL. 102 

hyche I praye yow and Berney to gedre joyatly,..to 
trusse in a pedde, and sende them me hyddre. 1565 T. 
Jeany Let. to W. Paston 31 Jan. (MS.), To the peadelers 
packe or the botom of his pedde or hamper. a 1661 Futter 
Worthies, Dorset. 1, (1662)278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers nse to ride 
and carry their Commodities. 1691 SHADWELL Scourers w, 
i, I..flung down all the peds with pippias about the Streets. 
ax8ag Foaay Voc. £. Anglia, Ped, ..a large wicker basket 
with a lid. Two are commonly used,..one on each side of a 
horse, in which pork, fowls, batter, and eggs, are carried to 
market, and fish hawked aboutthe country, 188 Standard 
29 July 5/8 The fish .. are packed in ‘peds’ or small boxes. 

b. Comé., as ped-belly, ped-market, 

a18ag Foaay Voc. E. Anglia, Ped-belly,..a belly round 
and protuberant like a ped. 1865 Way in Promp. Parv, 
389 note, The market in Norwich, where wares brought in 
from the country are exposed for sale, being known as the 
ped-market. 1886 Etwoatuy IV, Som, Word-bk.s. v., There 
is a large ped-market at Taunton every Saturday. 

Ped, Abbreviation of Pepestrtan. slang. 

1863 Tyneside Songe 87 White and Rowan, champion peds, 
hangs a’ the lot for racin’, 1881 Sportsman 31 Jan. 4/6. 

Pedage (pe'dédz). Ods. exc. “1st. “ [ad. med. 
L. fedagium (11th c, in Du Cange), for earlier L, 
pedaticum; see Peaor.) Toll paid for passing 
Eengh a place or conntry: = PEAGE. 

3382 Wyctir Ezra iv, 13 Tribute, and pedage [1388 tol, 
Vule. vectigall and 3eris rentus thei shu! not ine. ¢1425 
MS. Cott. Claud, A.2\6 124 b, Alle pat vnrythefully settyth 
tallages vppon mea of holy chirche, as age (fr. podage], 
gwyage, or any obur vnskylful thraldom. 1607 CowetL. 
Interpr., Pedage | pedagium) signifieth money giuen for the 
passing by foote or horse through any countrey. 128.. tr, 
Charter to New Salisburyan, 1228 in Q. Rev. (1825) XXXIV. 
327 Its citizens should be quit, throughout the land, of toll, 
pontage, passage, pedage (orig. paagio), lastage, ..carriage, 
and all other customs. @ 1843 SoutHey Comm.-pl. Bk WW. 
Bid abbot was to wall the town, and receive pedage. 

edagogal (pedagdwgil), a rare. [f L. 
peedagig-us PEDAGOGUE + -AL.} Of or belonging 
to a pedagogue, 

1775 S, J. Paatr Liberal Opin, xiviii. 


1783) IL. Th 
threatening tone, the brow austere, Gres) Pe 


Bespoke .. pedagogal 


tyranny. 1823 Vew Monthly Mag. V1L. 386 He. smirked 
his ad to a pedagogal desk. 
Pedagogic (pedage-dzik), «. and sd. Also 


peed-. [mod. f. L, pedagégic-us, a. Gr. maidayo- 
yue-ds, f, wasbayory-ds pedagogue: see -1c, So F, 
pédagogique (1704 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
a pedagogue or pedagogy; having the office or 
character of a pedagogue. 

1781 Warton /Jist. Eng. Poetry), I. 259 In the peda. 
pogic character he [Higgins] also published Holcot’s (Hu- 
loet’s) Dictionarie, newly corrected ..&c, 1833 Sin W. 
Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 558 Paedagogic and didactic 
theory. 1856 Masson Z'ss. 38 The jagogic era of the 
worthy an lore dead Mr. Luke Fraser. 1881 Wature 
XXIII, 615/1 A Pedagogic Congress. 1885 J. Pavn Talk of 
Town 1. 4x The en tone in which he had spoken, 
 B. sé. (nsnally /, Pedagogies.) The science, 
art, or hae ae) of pedagogy. 

1864 Weasrea, Pedagogic,. .(Ger. nica Sse The science 
or -art of successful teaching;.. Pedagogics,,.The same as 
Pedagogic. 3888 Yrnl, Educ. 1 Aug 369 Pedagogics can 
tio more than theology be put on the shelf. 


604. 


Pedagogical (pedaggdzikal), a. 
+ -AL.] = Pepagocic. | 

1619 Hares Leit. Synod Dort x Jan, in Gold. Remt, (1688) 

43.1 ie. patting of Interrogatories, which thiag pee 
diate as Pedagogical. 1797 Monthly Mag. XLVIILI. 
314 Voltaire .. was in a thousand degrees superior to the 
pedagogical fanatic. 1834 H. Mittra Scenes §& Leg. xxviii. 
(1857) 410 He relinquished his pedagogical charge for a 
chapel in Kilmarnock, j 

Hence Pedago'gically adzv., in the manner of 
a pedagogue; in relation to pedagogy. - i 

1899 Echo 31 july 2/4‘The results have been most favour- 
able’, says one, ‘spiritually, morally, and pedagogically’. 
1884 A thenzune 26 Jan. 3117/3. 

Pedagogism: sec PepacocuisM. 

Pedagogist (pe'dagpdzist). [f. Pepacocy + 
-18T.] One versed in pedagogics, 

1804 Educ. News (U. S.) 14 Apr. 230 To profess one’s self 
a Herbartian is not to reject any of the truths discovered 
hy previons pedagogists. 2895 Educ. Rev. Sept. 164 Con- 
sidering the meager attention that..pedagogists have given 
to the principles, 7 

Pedagogue (pe'dageg), 56. Forms: 4-6 peda- 
goge, 6-8 pedagog, 6-8 (9 in sense 1) peda- 
gogue, 7 pedagog, G- pedagogue. [a. OF. 
pedagoge (Oresme 14th c.), also pedagogue (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. padagieus, a. Gr. mabayoryds a 
trainer and teacher of boys, f. ais, waSo- boy + 
d-yaryds leader.) 

- Aman having the oversight of a child or youth ; 
an attendant who led a boy to school. Ods. exc. 
in reference to ancient times. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 191/1 He durst not for his 

edagoge or his governour whyche was wyth hym. 1542 

pat “rasm, Apoph. 183 Alexander..had maay pacda- 
gogues, nourturers and schoole maisters, 1637-50 Row /J/is¢. 

‘irk (Wodrow Soc.) 206 The careles education of the 
children of noble men,.. the sending them out of the coun: 
trey, uader the charge of jagogues suspect in religion. 
1770 Lancuorxe Plutarch (1879) |. 203/1 ‘The office of a 
pedagogue of old was..1o attend the aitdrert azbss J. J. 
Buunt Right Use Early Fathers Ser. 1, ii. (1869) 29 The 
Pacdagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus contains a number of 
precepts which the Paedagogue (who gives a name to the 
treatise) is supposed to impart to his pupil as he takes hin 
to school. 

+b. fig. (chiefly in reference to St. Panl’s use of 
nabayoryés in Gal, iit. 24.) 

1538 Staaxey England un. iti. 206 The law..as Saya Poule 
sayth dymely,.. ys the fesakede of Chryst. 1582 N,'T. 
(Rhem.) Gad. iii. 24 The Law was our Pedagogue ia Christ. 
UWyeutr vndirmaister, TioALe scolemaster, 1611 Schoole- 
master.] 1609 Biare (Douay) 1 Kings Comm. S, Paut 
teaching that the whole law was a pedagogne guiding men 
to Christ. @ 1633 Austin Afedit, (1635) 268 ‘The Law..is 
but the Pedagogue to the Gospel. 1653 Binxtnc Seron, 
(1845) 22, 

2, A man whose occupation is the instruction of 
children or youths; a schoolmaster, teacher, pre- 
ceptor. Now usually in a more or less con- 
temptuons or hostile sense, with implication of 
pedantry, dogmatism, or severity. 

2387 Taevisa /Tigden (Rolls) V1. 7 Sigebertus .. ordeyned 
scoles of lettrure.., and assignede pedagoges and maistres 
for children, 1494 Fasyvan Shick: v. oxxxiii, 117 [He] or- 
deygned oner them scole masters and pedagoges, 3596 
Nasug Saffron-Walden eve Dedicat. 1613 Siz E. Hoay 
Counter-snarle 3g As if I were now to learne of such 
an Hipodidascalian Pedagogue to measure my phrase b 
his rule and line. 1660 Pepys Diary 25 July, A Wels 
schoolmaster, a good scholar but a very pedagogue. 2735 
Somravitte Chase 1. 96 Cow'd by the ruling Rod, and 
haughty Frowns Of Pedagognes severe. 187s GLADSTONE 
Glean, VI. v. 145 Without .. any assumption of the tone of 
the critic or the pedagogue. 

b. An assistant teacher; an usher. Ods. 

1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St. Andros Wks, (1892) 1x The 
studeatis..salbe..onder cure of the principal or sum regent 
ar pedagogis lernit and of jagement, quha sal haif cure of 
thayr studie and diligens. “1613, R. Caworey Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Praise vsher to a Schoole-maister. 

+3. A schoolroom or school building. Ods.—? 

1745 Pococxr Descr. East 11. 11. 231 Another part [of the 
uaiversity of Halle] is what they call the pedagogue, which 
is for noblemen and gentlemen; there are six youths in each 
room, with a master over them. . 

Hence Pedagogue wv. évans., to instruct as a 
pedagogue; Pedagoguery (pe-dagpgri),(@) a peda- 
gogic establishment; (6) the occupation of a peda- 
gogue; Pedagoguing (pedagpgin) vd/.sd., the 
acting as, or following the occupation of, a peda- 
gogne (atérz6, in quot.); Pedagoguiah (pe*digpgif) 
a@., characteristic of a pedagogne. 

. 3689 Paior Efist. F, Shepherd 82 This may confine their 
Younger Stiles, Whom Dryden *pedagogues at Will's. 3724 

Vetstep Wks. (1787) 130 To jagogue a man into this 
sort of knowledge. 1820 Syo. Smitn £sr. (ed. Beeton) 2 
The children are..to be taken from their Bice an 
lodged in immense *pedagogueries, 1883 T. C. Happow in 
W. R. W. Stephens Lie Freeman (1895) 1. 8 In a long life 
of pedagoguery. x803 A. Witson ia Pais & Lit, Prose 
(1876) 1. 103 The same routine of spedasoguing matters, 
3830 Blackw, Mag. XXV11. 482 A climax of *pedagoguish 
vanity, a1878 Mozctev Lect. i, (1883) 15 Those narrow and 
pedagoguish tactics of law. . 

Pedagoguism, pedagogism (pe-digp- 
ghkz'm, -godgi:z’m). [f. Pepacocve (or its Gr. 
original) +-1sm. Cf. obs. F. paidagogisme (1 61h c. 
in Littré).] The character, spirit, or office of a 
pedagogue; the system of pedagogy (quot. 1836), 


(f. as prec. 


PEDAL. 


1642 Mitton A402. Smeect. vii. 34 German rutters, of meat, 
aad of ink, which..may prove good to heale this teteer of 
Pedagoguisme that bespreads him. 1656 Buount Glossogr., 
Pedagogism, the office of a Pedagogue. 3836 Blackw, Mag. 
XL. 594 Pedagagueism should be made so universal ., that 
every mental study..should be included aad confined within 
the schools, 3838 /é/d. XLIII. 768 Literature and peda- 
gogism are in Germany ideatic in spirit. 

Pedagogy (pe‘dagpdzi, -goudzi, -gpgi). Also 
6-7 peda-, pedagogie, 7—- pedagogy. [a. F. 
Pédagogie (Calvin 16th c.), ad. Gr. rasdayoryia office 
of a waiSaywyds: see PEDAGOGUE. So mod.Ger, 
pidagogie.| 

1. The function, profession, or practice of a 
pedagogue ; the work or occupation of teaching; 
the art or science of teaching, pedagogics. 

36az Cockeram 1, Skoole-masters-ship, pedagogic. 1659 
Heyuw Certamen Epfist. 334 Prince Charles. . was com. 
mitted to the Pedagogy of M. Thomas Murrey, a Scot by 
Nation, 1691 Woop Ath. O-ron. 1. 219 He continued, not- 
withstanding in his beloved Faculty of Pedagogy, 1858 
Busunete Nat, & Supernat. xii. (1864) 379 With disquisi- 
tions, theories, philosophies, pedagogies, schemes of reforma- 
tion, 1900 G. C, Bropaick Mem. & Jmpr. 12 An excellent 
old-fashioned teacher blissfully ignorant of ‘ pedagogy *. 

2. fig. Instruction, discipline, training; o means 
or system of introdactory training. (In 17th, 
freqnently used of the ancient Jewish dispensation, 
in reference to Gal, iii. 24: cf. PEDAGOGUE 1 b.) 

1583 Stunars Ana?. Abus. 1. (1879) Z He would that this 
their meane and hase attyre should be as a mule, or peda- 

ogié, vnto vs. 3614 Rateicn f/rs¢. World un. iv. § 5 The 
ie of Moses... was .. ordained to last untill the time of the 
Padagogie of Gods 


ple, or introduction to Christ, should 
be expired. a@x703 Buaxitr On N. 7., Acts x. 2 Proselytes 
of the covenant, that is, such Gentiles as suhmitted theme 
selves to..the whole Mosaicat pedagogy. 

3. A place of instruction ; a school or college. 


| (Also fig.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

¢ 162g Donne Serm. Ps. xxxii, 1,2 S. Paul wasin a higher 
Pedagogy, and another manner of University. .caught up 
into the third Heavens,..and there he learnt much. 178 
W. F. Maatyn Geog. Mag, 11. 151 An incredible number of 
colleges, gymnasia, pedagogies. 1893 H. Raswoatt Univ, 
Eur. Mid, Ages \1. 1. 609 The rest students could not 
afford the cost of residence in a Padagogy. /éid, 611 The 
Proctors should go to the Colleges or Padagogies of the 
offenders. 

Pedagrew, obs. form of PEDIGREE, 

+ Pedai-le. 04s. Forms: 4 pedaile, -aille, 
pytaille, pitaile, 4-5 pedale, 5 pedayle, pedel, 
pettaill, pitall. [a. AF. fedaile = OF. pietaille, 
pitaille, {. pié, pred foot, with collective suffix 
-aille: cf, CANAILLE.] F col sole infantry. 

¢ 3330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 191 Pe duke at pat bataile 
lost sex & pritty knyghtes, pre hundreth of pedaile. — Chvom 
Wace (Rolls) 895 Wyboute seriauntz & oper pytaille (0.7% 
pedale), a@1352 Minor /eems vii. 56 Of pitaile was pare 
mekill more, ¢x400 Laud Troy Bk. 4867 A thousand 
kayghtes..With alle the pedel better and werre, /bid. 
17025 Thousandes ten Off men of Armes & doghti men, 
With-oute comune & other pedate, 

Pedal (pedal), 55. [app. a. F. pedale, used bi 
Rabelais in the sense ‘feet’ or ‘trick with the feet , 
by Ondinot 1642, of the pedals of the organ, ad. 
It. Zedale a foot, foot-stool, footstalk, stock of a 
tree, etc. (Florio), pedale a’organo ‘the low key of 
organs’ (Baretti); f. L. peda/-is adj.: see next. 
The English use of the word by Cotgrave in 1611 
before this sense is recorded in Fr, is notable.] 

- 1. A lever worked by the foot, in various musical 
instruments, and with varions functions. 

a. In the organ: (a) Each of the (wooden) keys played 
upon hy the feet, resembling those of the manuals in form 
and arrangement, bat much larger, together constituting the 
pedal keyboard or pedal-toard, and usually operating upon 
a separate set of pipes of bass tone (Jedal-pipfes) forming the 
pedal organ (see OxGAN $6.42d), (6) A foot-lever for draws 
ing a number of stops out or in at once (ComarnaTion fea? 
or Comscertichnarehh () The foot-lever by which the 
swell-box is opened and shut (Swett-fedal). (d) Any one 
of varinus foot-levers occasionally used, e.g. for coup 
two keyboards. (¢) Short for pedal organ or keyboard. 

r6r1 Cotar., Basses marches, pedalls; the low keyes of some 
Organs to be touched with the feet. 1694 Morreux Kadelats 
V. xx. (1737) 88 The Pedals of Turbith, and the Clavier .. of 
Scammony. 1776 Sir J. Hawuins Hist Afus, IV. 1. 150 
‘The German organs have also Keys for the feet called 
Pedals. 3829 Specif. Organ, St. Fames's, Bermondsey m 
Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 599 Three Composition Pedals to 
Great,.. Pedal to couple Swell to Great. 1863 J. R. Green 
Lett, (1901) 221 A. is learning the organ..and is already 
great in the pedals, 1880 E, J. Horxis in Grove Dict. 
Aus. 11. 606 The ‘Sforzando cones is a movement worked 
hy a petah hy the aid of which the Great Organ is suddenly 
attached to the Swell. It reinforces the strength of the 
Swell to a far greater extent than hy the ‘crescendo pedal, 
- Other subsidiary pedals are occasionally introduced. 6 

b, In the pianoforte, etc: (a) A foot-lever for raising the 
dampers from the strings, thus sustaining the tone and ren- 
dering it fuller (damper pedal, often loosely called loud or 
Jorte pedal), (b) One for softening the tone (soft ar Jiao 
pedal), either by shifting the hammers so as to strike only 
one or two strings instead of three for each note, or BF 
diminishing their length of blow, or hy interposing a stmip 
of cloth between them and the strings (celeste pedal). (€) 
Any one of various others occasionally used: ¢6- the te 
taining- pedal for sustaining a particular group of notes a fe 
they are struck; and several in late harpsichords and early 
pianofortes for modifying the tone, or for special effects. 
(@) Each of the keys of a pedal-board like that of an org2n, 
sometimes attached to a pianoforte or harpsichord. 


PEDAL. 


1Bga Penny Cycl. XVI, x41 In forelgn plano-fortes we 
find many pedals, but in the Einglish we have scarcely ever 
more than two—one for piano effects, and the other for 
forte. /drd., Fig. 5...4, Damper pedal lifter, 1861 Wynter 
Soc. Bees 433 There was something .. so innocent in her 
hearing, that you instinctively put down the soft pedal ia 
your voice when pidoossing. her, 188 A. J. Hrexins in 
Grove Dict. Mus, 11.678 J.S. Bach had a harpsichord with 
two rows of keys and pedals, . 

Q. Ia the harp: Each of a set of seven foot-levers by which 
the pitch of the notes may be raised either one or two semi- 
tones hy stopping the strings at different points, thus 
enabling the performer to play in any key. ‘ 

1771 Burney Pres, St. J. usic (1775) 1. 59 note, This method 
of producing the half-tones on the harp, by pedals, was 
iavented at anaes, about fifteen years ago, by M. Simon. 
1880 A. J. Hirxinsin Grove Dici. Afus. 11. 683 In the Harp 
the pedals are not keys... but it is their province to alter the 
pitch in two gradations of a semitone cach, 

d. Sometimes applied to the treadles by which the bellows 
are worked in a harmonium or reed-organ. 

1882 Ocitvir s.v.,On the harmoniam and parlour-organ, 
the pedal works the bellows. ‘ A P 

2. A lever worked by the foot in various machines 
or mechanical contrivances; a treadle: sf. in 
a bicycle or tricycle. 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. n. (1791) 56 Taventress of the 
woof, fair Lina flings The flying shuttle through the danciag 
airings: .. Quick beat the reeds, the pedals fall and rise. 
1869 Roulledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 477 The Pedals or stirrups 
fof a hicycle] are made of various shapes. ne Cc. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. rv. 288/, When the pedal is 
depressed, the rod is raised. 1888 J. & Exiz. Punnee Sent. 
Journ. 182 Every turn of the pedals I felt must be the last. 
1897 Westm. Gaz, 20 Aug. 8/1 Von Baader first constructed 
a velocipede with pedals in 1820, 

+3. A footstalk, pedicel. Ods. rare. 

1660 Suarrock Vegetables 33 The best gencrall token of 
maturity is its loosness from the pedall by which it is joined 
to the stock. fézd. 117 To serve as a foundation to the 
pedal of the blossom, a a 

4, Mus, A note (regularly cither tonic or domi- 
nanl) sustalned (or reiterated) in one part, usnally 
in the bass, through a succession of harmonies 
some of which are independent of it; in organ- 
music usually sustained by holding down a pedal. 

Also called pedal-foint (see 7) or organ-point, Donble 
Pedal: two ootes (regularly tonic and dominant) so sustained 
simultaneously. fuverted pedal; a note so sustained in 
any other part than the bass, esp. in the highest part. 

1854 tr. Cherudini's Counterpoint 66 The pedal is a note 
prolonged and sustained during several bars, 1856 Mrs. C. 
Ciarka tr. Bertios’ instrument. 5 The bass string can cross 
an upper open string..while the open string remains as 
a Pin. 1869 OuseLey Counterp. xxii. 177 Towards the 
ead of a fugue it is usual to place a dominant pedal. 

5. Geom. A curve or snrface which is the locus 
of the feet of the perpeadiculars let fall from a 
fixed point (the peda? origin or pole) npon the 
tangents to a givea curve or surface, 

Negative pedal: that curve or surface of which a given 
one is the pedal. Odligue pedal: the locus of the fect of 
lines drawn from a fix int to the tangents at a constant 
angle with them other than aright nogle. Second pedal; 
the pedal of the pedal (of a curve or surface): so third pedal, 
ete, (the pedal itself in relation to these is the first pedal). 

1863 Cayiry Coll. Miath, Papers V. 114 If rays proceeding 
from the point S are reflected at the piper curve, then the 

icycloid (or pedal) in question is the secondary caustic. 
1873 B. Wittiamson Diff, Calc. (ed. 2) § 183 If perpendicu- 
lars be drawn to the tangents to the pedal, we get a new 
curve calied the second pedal of the original: nnd so on, 
With respect to its pedal, the original curve is styled the 
SJirst negative fay etc, 2885 A.G. Greexnine Digi Cale, 
(1886) 24 The locus..is called the pedal of the curve with 
respect to O, and Q is called the pole of the pedal. 

6. Humorously or affectedly nsed for ‘ foot’. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) X XIII. 884/2 [At Shanghai] } did see 
the celebrated shrunk or dwarfed feet... The first two or three 
Pairs of these stunted pedals that I noticed excited my pity. 

7. attrib. and Comb. Of, belonging to, connected 
with, worked by, having, or constituting a pedal 
or pedals (in sense 1 or 2), as Zedal action, clavier, 
coupler (+ copula), harp, key, keyboard, mechanism, 
pallet, pipe, rod, soundboard, stop, tracker; played 
upon the pedals of an organ, or constituting or 
involving a pedal (in sense 4), as pedal bass, note, 
Passage; in Geom. relatiag to a pedal carve or 
Surface (see PEDAL sd. 5, a. 3); pedal-board (see 
1a); pedal-check, a device for preventing the 
pedals of an organ from being pressed down; 
Pedal-piano, a pianoforte fitted wlth a pedal-board 
like that of an organ; pédal-point = sense 4. 
2784 E. je Mus. Rel. Welsh Bards (1794) 105 Some- 
times the Pedal Harp is called the German ras . 3829 in 
Grove Dict, Mfus. 11.599 Pedal Organ. .. Double Pedal Pipes. 
1834 /2id, 600 Manual and Pedal couplers. Radiating Pedal- 
board, 1852 Sewer Organ 33 The pedal-keys are generally 
made of oak. id. 70 The oes is a contrivance 
by which..the manual may joined or coupled to the 
Pedale. 1869 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 475 Ornamental 
Caps to keep the pedal-stays lof a bicycle] eal in their 
Places, 1880 F, Conprar in Grove Dict. Afns. 11.678 Pedal 
Point,..is the sustaining of a note by one part while the 
ps Parts proceed in independent harmony...The sus- 

og or pedal note, when first sounded or finally quitted, 
must form part of the harmony. /d/d. 681 The falawing 
ese rcs +isso far a pedal passage...Songs and short pieces 
ve been Pe peoelly aN oo ea a Gad bass. 
dtys Mag, Apr. 369/2 icycle o} uliar pedal- 
mechanism. (1898 Cycling 6 The peal distrount, -is effected 
hy waiting till the left pedal is at its Inwest and throwing 
the right Jeg aver the saddle and back wheel. 
Vor. VII. 
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Pedal (pedal, p&dil), a, [ad. L. pedil-ts of 
or pertaining to the foot, of the size or dimension 
of a foot, £. pes, ped-ent foot: see -aL, (The pro- 
nunciation prdal is restricted to sense 1, 1 b.) 

1, Of, pertaining to, or connected with the foot 
or feet, a. ger. rare, 

, 1625 N. Carrentea Geog, Del. u. vi. (1635) 150 The Nadir 
is directly vnder our foote, and therefore may be called the 
Pedall point. 1801 Strutt Sforts § fast, 1. ii. 71 Places 
appropriated to lal races, 183 Curcuvess Sp. Ho. Conun. 
10 May, A bicycle would be held to be propelled by. .pedal 

wer. 

b. Anat, and Zool.: usually in reference to the 
‘foot’ or podium of a mollusc. 

1853-6 Wooowarb AMoldusca 187 Mouth small, proboscidi- 
form, retractile into the pedal notch. 1866 Tate Sri. 
Mollusks ii. 18 The pedal muscles retract the foot. 

+2. Of the length or measure of a foot. rare. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Puituirs. 

3. Geom. Relating to the feet of perpendiculars ; 
of or pene to the pedal of a curve or surface. 

Pedal curve or surface=Prvat sb.5. Pedal tine, the line 
ore the feet of the perpendiculars on the sides of a 
triangle from any flee on the circumscribed circle. Pedal 
origin, pole: sce Pepa sé. 5. 

3863 Cavey Coll, lath. Papers V.113 Vf the given curve 
be a parabola, then the locus or pedal curve is a curve of 
the third order. 1873 B, Wittiamson Dif. Cale. (ed. 2) 
§ 184 The tangent at any point on the pedal locus. 1877 — 
ini. Cale, (ed. 2) § 144 In this case, the pedal area is a mini- 
mum... The distance between the pedal origins. 

4, Mus. That is, or relates to, a pedal or pedals: 
see PEDAL 50. 1, 4, 7. 

Pedal (pedal), v.  [f. prec. sb.) itr. a. To 
play upon the pedals of an organ. b. To work 
the pedals of a bicycle, etc. so as to propel it; 
also ¢rans. with the bicycle, etc. as object. Hence 
Pe'dalling, pe‘daling vé/. sb.; also Pe‘daller, 
pe’daler, one who pedals. 

a. 1866 (To pe on the organ is remembered]. 1889 
Athenzum g Feb. 188/1 (Organ-music] having the best 
method of pedalling indicated for all the difficult passages. 

b. 2888 Art Frvé, LI. 125/2 There the travellers ceased to 
pedal [on a bicycle). 1888 P, Furnivat, Phys. Training 7 
One of the difficulties of pedalling at a high speed. 189a 
Harfer's Weekly Mag. a July 60773 To do what?.. Pedal 
a hicycle or swing a tennis racke 2881 Ii Aceling 11 Mar, 
46s/2 The peddlers of the big wheel. 

Pedahian (p/déliin), a. rare. Also 7 -ean, 
ff. L. pedali-s of or pertaining to a foot, of a foot 
ong + -AN: ef. sesqutpedalian.] 
+1. Ofa foot long; ? lengthy, tedlons. Ods. 

1634 in Antid. Sabbat, Err. (3636) Alvb, His Pedalean 
penne delivered us a Theologicall decision. 

PEDAL a. 

hs Maunoen Diet. Eng. Lang., Pedaiian, pertaining to 
the feet, 

Pedalier (pedalie1).  [a. F. pédalier (1881 in 
Littré Supplement), £. pédale Prepay ) The 
pedal keyboard of an organ ; a similar sel of pedals 
attached to a pianoforte or harpsichord ; ‘an inde- 
pendent bass pianoforte to be played by pedals 
only’ (Grove Dict, Afus.). 

188: Datly Tel, 14 Feh., The lowest key on the pedalier 
of a large organ, 1885 J. H. Mes in Grove Dict. AZus. 1V. 
324 While Icarning the organ his step-father let him have 
a pedalier attached to his harpsichord. 

edalism (pe'daliz’m). sonce-wd, [f. Pepa a. 
+ -18M.] Pedal agency, action of the feet. 

1863 De Morcan ie in From Matter to Spirit. 4x 
Mrs. Hayden was seated at some distance from the table, 
and her feet were watched by their believers untd faith in 
pedalism slowly evaporated, 

Pedalist (pedilist). [f. Pepa sd, + -1st.] 
Onc skilled ia the use of the pedals (of an organ, 
or of a bicycle, etc.). 

2880 A. J. Hirxtns in Grove Died, Afus. Y1. 678 An eminent 

ianist and remarkable pedalist. 1896 Colnméns (Olio) 
Dis. 26 Sept., Instead of silk waist, like her sister pedalist, 
she has a belted blouse. 

+Pedality. Obs. rave. [f. PEDAL a.: see 
-Ity.] The fact or qnality of being pedal, going 
on foot, or having feet, the possession of feet. 

1696 [?J. Senceanr] tr. 7. Watie’s Peripat. Inst. 216 
Cloven-footednesse includes pedality. 166x Brount Glostogr. 
(ed. 2), Pedality.., ableness of foots a measuring by or 
going on foot. 1692 CoLrs, Pedality, measuring by, or able 
going on foot. So 1775 Asx. 

Pedament, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

+Peda'neous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f.L. pedane-us 
of the dimension or size of a foot, pelty (f ps, 

d- foot: see -ANEOUS) + -ous, In F. pedané 
(16the.).] Of low standing, of small account, petty. 

16x7 Corus Def Bp. Ely ui. viii. 321 What pedancous 
author haue not they made a father of? [1656 Biounr 
Glossogr., Pedancous | pedaneus), that goeth on foot.) 

Pedant (pe'dint), 55. (a.) Also 7 pedant, 
[a. F, pédant (1566 in Ekatz.-Darm.) or its source 
It. pedante teacher, schoolmaster, pedant. 

The origin of the It. is uncertain, The first element is 
app. the same as in feda-gopgwe, ctc.; and it has been 
suggested that sedante was contracted from a med.L, 
pudagigintent, Rae ple. of prdagigdre to act as peda- 
gogue, to teach (Du Gey ut evidence is eae 

1. A schoolmaster, teacher, or tutor (= PEDA- 
QoGuE 2, but often without implication of con- 
tempt; in quot. 1662 = Pepaooove 1). Obs. 


| says [.. thou art no wife for me. 


PEDANTICAL. 


1388 Suans. J. L. L. 1. i. 179, | that baue beene..A 
Conia pera’ ore the Boy. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Kev. 1, i, Hee loues to haue o fencer, a pedant, and a 
musicidn, seene in his lodgings a mornings. r6o1 Sitaks. 
Twel. M, ut li. 80 Like a Pedant that keepes a Schoole 
ith Church. 1654 H. L'Esteanor Chas. / (1655) x45 From 
a Countrey Pedant, he became..a Peer of the Reiie, 1662 
J. Barcrave, Pope Alex. Vif (1867) 48 He kept a small 
school in Rame, which he left to serve Cardinal Maffeo 

erino, to wait upon his nephews #s x pedant.., con- 
ducting them eve day to school to the Roman College 
and bringing them back again. a 1704 T. Brown Eng. Sat. 
Whs. 1730 I, 27 Oldham ow'd.. nothing to his birth, bute 
little to the precepts of pedants. ‘ 

2. A person who overrates book-leaming or 
technical knowledge, or displays it aundnly or un- 
seasonably; one who has mere learning lee 
by practical judgement and knowledge of affalrs; 
one who lays excessive siress apon trifling details 
of knowledge or upon strict adherence to formal 
rules ; sometimes, one who is possessed by a theory 
and insists on applying it in all cases withont dis- 
crimination, a doctrinaire, 

1596 Nasnr Saffron IWalden 43 O, tis ® precious apotheg- 
ated Pedant, who will finde matter tienen to dilate 
a whole daye of the first inuention of Fy, fa, fier, 166. 
Butter //nd. 1. i.94 A Babylonish dialect, Which learned 
Pedants much affect. 1711 Aopison Sfect. No. 105 P4 A 
Man who has been brought up among Books, and is able to 
talk of nothing clse, is.. what we call a Pedant. But, me- 
thinks, we should enlarge the Title, and give it every one 
that does not know how to think out of his Profession and 
particular way of Life. 1812 Miss Mrtroxo in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) 1. vi. 172, I mean_your learned young ladies— 

dants in petticoats. 1874 Green Short /fist. vili. § 2, 465 

e[Jas. 1] had the temper of a pedant;..a pedant's love of 
theories, and 2 pecans inability to bring his theories into 
any relation with actual facts, 

3. attrib. or as adj. That is, or has the character 
of, a pedant; of or pertaining to a pedant; pedantic. 

1616 R. C. Times Whistle vi. 2505 Each pedant Tutour. 
1670 Davnen and Pt. Cong. Granada 1. ii, It points to 
pedant colleges, and cells, 1703 Rowe Fair /extt, v. i, The 

mp of words, and pedant dissertations. 1845 CaRLyLe 
Cromwell (1871) IV. 71 Respectahle Pedant persons, 1875 
L. Morais Evensong cliii, The pure thought smirched and 
fouled, or buried in pedant lore. 
Comb. 

1631 CorGr., Pedantesgue, pedanticall, inkhornizing, pe- 
dant-like. 1884 Symonns Shake. Predec, vii. 263 ‘athhe 
honours of that pedant-rid Parnassus. 

Hence Pe'danteas, a female pedant; Pe'dant- 
hood, the condition or character of a pedant. 

1784 R. Bace Barham Downs |. 75 Unfeeling pedantess, 
3843 Cantyce in Last 
Words of T. C, (x892) 217 Hard isolated Pedanthood. 

+ Peda‘nte, -a'ntie,-anty. 04s. Also 6-7 
peed-, 7 -ti, -tee. [app. a. Ht. pedante PEDANT 
(cf, county 2); the ending being afterwards assimi- 


| lated to Eng. -ze, -y, whence app. sease 2.] 


1, = Pepant. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad.g Why should not a Moonke be 
as credible as a Pedanty? 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. 
§ 3So was the state of Rome..in the handes of Seneca a 
Pedanti, 1615 J. Pritiirs Way to Meaven Aiijh, Rated, 
as if it had beene a Schoole-boy, » some austere Pedantee. 
1630 Lennarp tr. Charron's Wrisd. (1658) 142 The Pedantie 
er bencuall school master. 

2. A company of pedants. rare". 

1642 Mitton Anfmady, i. 56 You cite them to appeare.. 
before a capricious Pacdantie of hot-liver'd Grammarians, 

Pedanterie, -ery, obs. forms of Pepantry. 

Pedantic (piderntik), a. (s3.)_ [f Pepayr or 
It. pedante + -1c. Of English formation: the 
corresp. It. adj. is pedantesco, F. pédantesgue. So 
mod.G. pedantisch, Da. and Sw. pedantisk.] Having 
the character of, or characteristic of, a pedant; 
characterized by or exhibiting pedaatry; exag- 
geratedly, unseasonably, or absurdly learned. (In 


first qnot., Pedagogic, schoolmasterly.) 

Yc1600 Dowxe Suxne Rising i, Busie old foole, unruly 
Sunoe,.. Sawcy pedantique wretch, goe chide Late schoole- 
boyes. ¢1632 T. Carew On Death of Donne 25 The Muses 
garden with Pedantique weeds O'rspread, was purg'd by 
thee. 1788 Rein Aristotle's Log. vi. § 1.128 He was without 
pedantry even in that pedantic age. “ Macautay £ss., 
Milton 1 He does not... sacrifice sense spirit to pedantic 
refinements. 1855 Mottey Dutch Rep, wi. i. (1866) 7? 
Rather a pedantic than a practical commander, more capable 
to discourse of battles than to gain them. 1872 R. Euuis 
Catullus \vii. 7 Bookish brethren, a dalnty pair pedantic, 

+B. sé. A pedantic person, a pedant. Obs. 

1607 R. Clasew] tr. Hstienne's World of Wonders V iijb, 
That proud pedanticke.., who promised immortalitic to 
those to whom he dedicated any of his works. 1658 Franck 
North, Mem. (1694) 27 This Age degenerates from Potentates 
to Pedanticks. 

Pedantical, a! Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
*AL? see -10AL,] =Pepantica. (Rare after 17the.) 

1988 Snaxs. 1. L. Z. v. ii. 406 Three pil'd hyperboles,.. 
Figures pedanticall. 1603 Nortn Plutarch (2676) 1003 
This banished pedanticall companion Seneca (so did she 
[Agrippina] qualifie him). 1756 Burne Vid. Nat. Soc. 
Wes. L 29 Without a pedantical exactness. 1856 Frovox 
dlist, Eng. 1. iv. 301 Fisher .. was weak, superstitious, 
peaaiiticst;. -hut he was a singlehearted man, I 

+Pedantical, 4.4 Oss. rare. | Ef. after Ft. 
*sedante, ppl. sb. from pedare ‘to foot it (Florio).] 
‘Travelling on foot, pedestrian. 

x6aa Mote Anc, LawAMferch $3 A way one R 


broad, is called a high-way for ao 


ond 


PEDANTICALLY. 


Peda‘ntically, ad. [f. Pepantican «1 + 
-LY2,] Ina pedantic manner; with pedantry. 

1631 Bratawait Wéhinaies, Almanach-maker 1g Some 
stolen shreads he hath raked ont from the kennell of other 
anthors which most pedantically he assumes to himselfe. 
1838-9 Hacam “ist. Lit, ut. i. §7 A profusion of learning is 
scattered all round, but not pedantically or impertinently, 
1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) Il. 314 "Tis 
frivolous to fix pedantically the date of particular inventions, 
So Peda'nticalness. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 1, viii. $2. 204 Narrowness, 
Pedanticalness, Littleness of Mind. 

Pedanticism (p/devntisiz'm). [f. Pepantica. 
+ -1sm.] A pedantic expression or notion ; a piece 


of pedantry. 

18.. fortfolio No, 245. 129 (Cent.) Perhaps, as Cuninghame 
suggests, Inigo's theory was simply an embodiment of some 
pedanticism of James {. 1897 Naturalist 270 Not so lar- 
moyant..as the first-named pedanticism, 

edanticly, adv. Now rare. [f.as prec. + 
-LY2.] = PEDANTICALLY. So Peda‘nticness. 

3647 H. More Cupia’s Conflict xxxviii, What thou dost 
Pedantickly object Concerning my rude rugged uncouth 
style. 1653-4 Wurtetocke Yrni, Swed, Emd, (1772) 1. 388 

e spake latin fluently, butt not pedantickly, 1830 W. D, 
Cootey Afarit. § Ini, Dise. (1846) LL, v. xviti, 274 He does 
not Eesansiely shun theories. 

1656 Kart Mono, tr. Bocealin?’'s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xxiii, 35 Moral Sciences. .are reputed meere padantickness. 

Pedantie: see Prpante Oés, 

Pedantism (pedintiz’m). Now rare. [f. 
PEDANT + -18M. Perh. immediately a. F. pédantisme 
(Montaigne, 16th c., in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. The office or anthority of a schoolmaster; 
the state of being under a schoolmaster or teacher, 


pupillage. Also fig. Ods. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne i. xxv. (1632) 78 The first fifteene 
or sixteene yeares of his life, are due unto Pedantisme, the 
rest unta action. 1612 Corcr., Pedagogie,..th’ Office of a 
Teacher; also Pedantisme. 1651 Biccs New Disp. P 232 
Nor have not since my pedantisme and junior practise in 
the medical profession. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pedantisut, 
the Office or Function of a Pedant. 1658 in Prizes. 

2. The character or style of a pedant ; pedantic 


phraseology, treatment, or method ; pedantry. 
oae3 NACHE Four Lett, Confut. Ep. Ded., Wks, (Grosart) 

Il. 180 Lone poetry, hate pedantisme. 1628 Fertuam 2e- 

solves it, xliv, They conversing onely among bookes, are 
ut into affectation and pedantisme, 1879 Farrar St. Paul 

- 32 How unutterably frivolous this apotheosis of pedantism 
would appear to a serious-minded.. Jew, 

3. With a and f/, A piece of pedantry. +a. 
The proceeding of a pedant or dogmatic peda- 
gogue; b. A pedantic expression or characteristic. 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana Wks. (1700) 2. To make a 
man..engage to believe no otherwise than is believ’d by my 
Lord Bishop, or Goodman Presbyter, is a Pedantism, that 
has made the Sword to be a Rod in the hands of School- 
masters, 1858 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. vin. i. (1872) LI. These 
confused Prussian History-Books, opulent in nugatory 
pedantisms and learned marine-stores, 

Pedantize (pe‘dintaiz), v [f as prec. +-125, 
or a. F, pdédantiser, -izer (Cotgr.).] 

1. inir, To play the pedant; to speak or write 
pedantically. Also 40 pedantize it. 

1611 Cotar., Pedantizer,to pedantire it, or play the Pedant: 
to domineere ouer lads. 1657 J. SerGeant Schitso Dis- 
pach't & That 1..am a detestable person,..one of the ddoe 
(as he pedantizes it), 1783 Ainswortu Thesaurus (ed. 
Morell), To pedantize, or play the pedant, éiteraturam 
ostentare, vel venditare, x862 Sat. Rev. 4 Jan. 22/1 To 
vegetate and pedantize on the classics. 

2. ¢vans, To turn into a pedant; to make pedants, 

1734 Nortu Lives (1890) T1]. 89 That bare reading with. 
out practice, which pedantiseth a student but never makes 
hima clever lawyer. 1885 Sat. Kev. 18 July 88/2 The cramp- 
ing and pedantizing influence of a pseudo-system. 

Pedantocracy (pedantgkrisi). [f. Pepant 
+ -ocracy. App. first used in French form p4 
dantocratie by J. S. Mill writing to Comte] A 
system of government by pedants; a governing 
body of pedants. So Pedantocrat (p/dx-ntokret), 
a ruler who governs on pedantic principles; Pe- 
dantocratic @., characterized by ‘ pedantocracy’. 

{1849 Mitt Lett, @ A. Comte 25 Feb. (1899) 28 1] ne pour- 
rait en résulter que ce qu'on voit dans Ja Chine, c’est-2-dire 
une pédantocratie. 1842 Comte Let. to Afil? 4 Mar. ibid. 
35 Votre heurense expression de pédantocratic.) 1859 MILL 
Liberty v. 203 If we would not have our bureaneracy de- 
generate into a pedantocracy. 1872 Farrar Wttn, Hist. v. 
184 A Pedantocracy of unpractical Philosophers, 1883 F. 
Haaaison in Contemp. Rev, Mar. 3x4 He [Gambetta] was 
not a corrupting ff antocrat like use 1886 Moatey 
Crit, Mise. (1888) 111, 214 The fastidious or pedantocratic 
school of government. 


Pedantry (pe‘dintri). Also 7 pedanterie, 
very. [ad. It. pedanteria (used by Sidney), f. 
pedante; or its F. repr. pédanterie (Pasquier, 1560 
in Hatz.-Darm.): see PEDANT and -ErY, -RY.] 

1. The character, habit of mind, or mode of pro- 
ceeding, characteristic of a pedant ; mere learning 
without judgement or discrimination; conceit or 
unseasonable display of learning or technical 


knowledge. 
1612 Donne Progr. Sout ii. 291 When wilt thou shake off 
this pedantery Of being taught by sense and fantasie? 1646 


Sta PT. Browne Pseud. Zp. 1. vi. 24 A practise that savours 
much of Pedantery. 1710 Sterie Tatler No. apes Pedantry 
proceeds from mnch Reading and little Understanding. 


| 
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« Wout, (2767) I. vii. 298 That 
men are frighted at Female pedantry is very certain, 180a- 
25 Syp. Smira Ess. (ed. Beeton) 95 Pedantry is an ostenta- 
tions obtrusion of knowledge, in which those who hear us 
cannot sympathise. 1841 D'Isaarts Amen, Lit, (1867) 100 
The pedantry of mixing Greek and Latin terms in the 
vernacular language is ridiculed by Rabelais, 

b. with Z/ An instance of this: a piece of 
pedantry, a pedantic form, expression, ctc. 

1581 Stoney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 19 Skill of gouernment, 
was but a Pedanteria in comparison. 1656 Bount Glossogr., 
Pedanterics, pedantick humors, phrase affectings, Inkhorn 
terms. Br. 1778 Warton /fist. Eng, Poetry xxv. UL. 133 
‘The narrow pedantries of monastic erudition. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr, \. i. 19 A series of feudal pedantries. : 

2. Undue insistence on forms or details; slavish 
adherence to rule, theory, or precedent, in con- 
nexion with a particular profession or practice. 

[x724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. v, The pedantry of a drapier 
in the terms of his own trade.) 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. W1. 124 Even Erasmus, spite of the favour he 
enjoyed at court, found no mercy from monkish cepelat & 

y 


1766 Foroyce Servi Y:; 


1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 119 He who slavisl 
adheres to rule displays ete at every turn, «1869 
Visct. Strancrorn Se/, Writ, I. 92 Pedantry, we take it, 
significs undue stress taid on insignificant detail, and over. 
valuation of petty accuracy, xg90a FairBatrn Phitos. Chr. 
Relig. u. ii. 410 To require that every clement ina figurative 
noel be found again in the reality it denotes, is not exegesis 
but pedantry. 

+ Pedanty. Ods. rave—'. [ad. It. type *pedante 
from fedare to foot it (Flerio).] ‘? Running foot- 
man’ (Latham), 

1606 Wagner Alb, Eng. xiv. xci. 369 For most, like lehn, 
hurrie with Pedanties two or three. 

Pedanty: sce PEDANTE Oés. 

Pedarian (pidé-rian), a. and sb. Rom. Antig. 
[f. L. peddri-es of or belonging to a foot, of a foot 
long, also in pedarti senatores (see below); f. 
ped-em foot : see -ARY! and -AN.] 

a. adj. Applied to Roman senators of an inferior 
gradc, who ‘had no vote of their own, but could 
merely signify their assent to that of another’. 
b. sé. A pedarian senator. 

The reason of the appellation is not rightly known: sce the 
Latin Dictionaries. 

1753 Cuamnees Cyel, Supp., Pedarian, in antiquity, those 
senators who signified their votes by their feet, not their 
tongues; that is, such as walked over to the side of those 
whose Opinion they approved of, in divisions of the house, 

+ Pe‘dary, 2. (sb.) Obs, rare, [ad. L. pedirius; 
see prec. and -aRyY J, 

1. Of or relating to a foot or to the feet; in quot. 
used absol. or ellipt. with pl. = A pardon or 
indulgence for a pilgrim (who had vowed to per- 
form a pilgrimage on foot). 

15937 tr. Lationer's Serm, bef Convoc. Dj b, Some brought 
forth Canonizations,..some pardons and these of wonderful 
varietie, some Stationaries,some Lubilaryes, some Pocularyes 
for drinkers, some manuaries for handlers of reliques, some 
pedaries for pitgrimes, some oscularies for kyssers. 

2. Rom. Antig, = PEDARIAN a. 

a8 Grenewey Yacilus, Ann. m. xiv, (1622) 84 Also many 
pedary Senators rose vp & stroue, who should propound 
things most hase and abiect. 

3. fig. Second-class, second-rate, inferior, 

1657 W. Monier Cocna guasf Kowy Def. xi. 128 Alt the 
School (mses gui de hac re meminerunt—saith no pedary 
schoolman) [Vasquez]. 

Pedate (pe'det), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. pedat-us 
having feet, f. fed-em foot: see -aTE 2,] 

1. Having divisions like toes, or like the claws 
of a bird’s foot; sfec. in Bot. applied to a com- 
pound or lobed leaf having a slender midrib passing 
through the central leaflet or lobe, and two thicker 
lateral ribs which branch at successive points to 
form the several midribs of the lateral leaflets or 
lobes (instend of these all arising from a common 
central point as in a palmate leat). Applicd also 
to the venation of a simple leaf when thns arranged. 
Also + Pedated (in same sense). 

753 Cuamares Cycl, Supp., Botany Table 2, Distinctions 
of the Leaves..of Plants..Pedated. 1760 J. Lee Jutrod. 
Bot, uw. xxxi. (1765) 152 Arunt, with pedate Leaves. 1835 
Linney /ntrod. Bot, Oho Il. 359. 1857 Henrrey Boz, 
§ $s falimate (or digitate) leaves are such as have a number 
of distinct leaflets arising from one point...The only true 
modification appears to be the seda/e lenf, analogous to the 

edatisect simple leaf, but with distinct leaflets. 1895 Keanra 

Ouiver Nat. Hist. Plants Index, Pedate venation. 

2. Zool, Fumished with or having feet, footed. 

18:6 Kiray & Sp. Entomol, xxii. (1818) U1. 272 Two classes 
-Apodous \arvee, or those that move without legs,—and 
Pedate \arvx,.. that move by means of legs, 1826 fdid. 
xlvii. LV. 365 In proportion as pedate animals approach to the 
human type, their motions are accomplished by fewer organs. 

3. Anat. Expanded (at the end) like a foot. 
3870 Rotteston Anim, Life 27 (Common Fowl). The 
similarly-expanded, or ‘pedate’ extremity of the external 
hyposternal process overlaps the posterior sternal ribs, 

Ilence Pe-dately adv., in a pedate manner. 

82x S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangem. Brit. Pl. 71 [Leaves] 
paicly cut. 1870 Hooker Std. Flora 10 Helleborus. .. 

aves palmately, pedately or eed lobed. 

Pedati-, combining form of L. pedatus Px- 
DATE, in botanical terminology in adjs. relating to 
leaves: Pedatifid (p/de'tifid) [L. A split], 
pedately cleft or divided at least half-way to the 


PEDDLE. 


base; Pedatiform (p/detiffim), approaching 
a pedate form, or having the ribs pedately arranged; 
Pedatilo‘bate, Peda-tilobed (pidati-), pedately 
divided with rounded divisions or lobes; Peda‘ti- 
nerved (p/déti-), having the nerves or ribs pedately 
arranged; Pedatipa‘rtite (p/déiti-) [see Partire], 
pedately divided nearly to the base; so Peda‘ti- 
sect, Pedatise-cted (pidé'ti-) [L. sectus cnt]. 

1993 Martyn Lang, Bot., Pedatifidum Jolium, a pedatifid 
leaf... the parts of the leaf not being separate; but connected, 
as in the feet of water fowl, 1857 Henrazy Bot. § 93 The 
general prefix pedati- may be used in the words pedatifid, 
ee ee or pedatipartite, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., 

edatifid,.. pedatilobate,.. pedatipartite,.. pedatisected. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 855 Pedate, Pedatifid,..pedatiform,. pedati- 
lobed, or pedatilobate,.. pedatinerved, .. pedatipartite, or 
pedatisect, when a pedate leaf has segments separated into 
so many distinct leaflets, 

Peda-tion. rare. [In sense t, ad. L. pedation-em, 
n, of action f. pedare to furnish with feet or props; 
in sense 2, n. of condition f. pedat-2s PEDATE.] 


+1, (See quot.) Ods. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Pedation, a staking, propping or 
setting up of vines, 1658 in Pniturs. Z 

2. Zool, Condition as to feet. (Cf. dentition.) 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pedatio, term employed by 
Fabricius to denote the manner in which the feet of insects 
are developed, the number of articulated pieces.., the form 
of the different parts [etc.]: pedation, 


+ Perdature. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. pedatitra 


space or extent of a foot, f. ped-e12 foot.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pedature (pedatura), a proportion 
of digging, building, etc. of so many foot assigned to 
Souldiers or workmen. Hence in Puiciipes. 

+Pe:ddelapo:tecary. Os. rare. [?f. 
Peppie v.] 7A peddling apothecary, an itinerant 
medicine-vendor. 

1561 Houtvausn Hom. Afoth. 17b, I my setfe hane sene 
a strange peddelapotecary minister to the commun people, 
that two or thre dyed of it, 

Peddelar, obs. form of Pepar. 

Pedder (pe-da1). Now Se. and dta/. Forms: 
3 peoddare, 4-6 (9 dial.) pedder, 5 ped(d)are, 
peder, 8 peddar, 9 dia/, pether, -ur. [app.a 
derivative of PED, pannier, basket, althongh ped 
has not yet been found so carly. Cf. also PepLar.] 
One who carries about goods for sale (? in a ‘ped’ 
or pack); a pedlar. (But in one MS. of Promp, 
aru, app. ‘a maker of panniers, a basket-maker’.) 

@1225 Ancr, R. 66 Pe wreche peoddare more noise he 
maked to jeien his sope, ben a riche mercer at his deorewurde 
ware, ¢31380 Wycur IWes. (x88) 12 Pedderis berynge.. 

recious pellure and forronris for wymmen. 14.. Vom in 

Vr-Wiilcker 685/18 fic revelus,a peder. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 38/2 Peddare, catatharius (K. gui facit calathos), 
guaxillarius, guassillarius,..(P. pistarius). ¢%440 Jacob's 
Well 41 Fuller mice grocerys, vynterys, pedderys, 
owyn to payin peaytke of here getyng be here craft. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 272/42 A Pedder (A. A Pedare or A Pedlare), 
revolus, negociator, 1513 Doucias “Eneis vin. Prol. 55 
The pirat pressis to peyll the pedder his pak. 1597 SKENE 
De Verb, Sign. s.v. Pede-pulverosus, Ane pedder, is called 
an marchand, or creamer, quha bearis ane pack or creame 
ypon his back. 1764 ee Kirby's Suffolk Trav, (ed. 2) 53 It 
is no unusual thing tor Peddars to attend the Tides regu- 
larly, receive and pack up the Fish,on the common Key. 
per Hoce Alountain Bard 188 To guard the door, An’ 
bark at pethers, boys, an’ whips. a18z5 Foray Voc. 2. 
Axgtia, dae, one who carries wares in a Zed, pitches it 
in open market, and sells from it, 1825 Brockerr WV, C. 
Gloss., Pedder, Pether,,.« pedlar—a travelling merchant. 

b. Conzb., as pedder-coffe (CorE sé. 2), -mas. 
ersso Lynoesay (tte) Ane Discriptioun of Peder Coffeis, 
having na regaird till honestie in thair vocatioun, /éid. 3 
This fle perfyte genolagie Of pedder knavis superlatyve. 
15s2 Hunoet, Pedderman, inststor. 1820 Scorr Monast. 
xxxv, The pedder-coffe who travels the land, 

Peddle (pe‘d’l), v. [Of obscure history: prob- 
ably I and If are historically distinct words. 

Branch I (exemplified 1532°in Pepptine £7. 4.) was app. 
a back-formation from Jedler, Peotar, taken as peddl-er 
implying a verb geddle. Branch 11 (1597-8 in Peppunc 
Fy Pa) appears to be an alteration of Prnopre @, (evidenced 

rom 1545). The two seem ue have acted upon 
each other, esp. in the derivatives. In both branches a deri- 
vative in -t2g is known much eartier than the finite verb; 
cf. the relation of gardening, tailoring, formed on the sbs., 
to the rare finite A to garden, to tailor.) 

I. 1. sxér. To follow the occnpation of a pedlar; 


to go about carrying small wares for sale. 

1532 [see Penputxc pf/.@.1), 1991 [see Peppiine v6/. sd. i} 
1650 Trapr Come. Lev. xix. 16 As a pedlar that first fil’s 
his pack with reports and rumors, and then go’s Peau up 
and down. 16g: Octrav 2 sof (1665) 30 To deal with those 
[that) bear packs and peddle. 1712 Arsutuxot Yohkn Bull 
nt. iv, To go hawking and peddling about the streets, selling 
knives, scissars, and shoe-buckles. 1791-1823 D'isramtt 
Cur, Lit., The Rump, The most innocent..those whose 
talents had been limited by Nature to peddle and purloin. 

2. ¢rans. To trade or deal in as a pedlar; to 


carry about and offer for sale. Chiefly 7S. — 

1837 Hawtnorne T2utce-7. 7. (1851) 1. xvi. 249 Going to 
peddle ont a tot of huckleberries. 1856 Ormsten Stave 
States 630 Many negroes were in town, peddling eggs, nuts, 
brooms, and fowls, 1866 Waitriza Snow-bound 455 To 

eddle wares from town to town, 1880 L, QuirHant Gilead 
ix, 281 He had peddled sacred relics through Russia. 4 

b. fig. To deal out, or offer for, acceptance, in 
small quantities; to ‘retail’. : 

1837 Emerson Amer. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) 11.175 This 
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original unit..bas been so minntely subdivided and peddled 

out. 1864 Bowies in Century Mag. (1889) Sept. 703/a 

Going around peddling his griefs in private ears. 1894 A. 

Birazu, Kes ‘dale. y. 132 Ibe usual fortune of those who 

peddle new ideas, 

II. 3. intr. To busy oneself with trifles; to 
work at sereg ine in a trifling, paltry, or petty 
way; to trifle, dally. (Cf. PIpDLE.) 

1597-8 [see Pznpiine pf/.a. a}. 755 Jounson, To Peddle, 
va. To be busy about triffes,.. le is commonly written 
piddle, 1818 Wettincton in Gurw. Des, V11). 658 The 
court of Directors must be prevented from meddling with or 
peddling in the discipline of the Army. 1865 Lowe. Ode 
darvard Commem. ii, No science pe: dling with the naines 
of things. .Can lift onr life with wings Far from Death's idle 
gulf, 1867 jj Hatton Jadlants ve av, It doesn't suit 
me to be peddling about in the old style of farming. 1877 
Symonps Renaiss. /t. vi. 367 Coteries .. peddling with the 
idlest of all literary problems, : ; 

b. érons. with away: To fritter away on trifles. 
1880 Jerrezates Hodge § JM. 1. 290 The squire’s time. .was 

peddied away, 

Peddler: see Pepianr. 

Peddling Aperdiin), vol.sb, [Sce PEDDLE ¥. 
and -Inc1,] The action of the verb PEDDLE. 

1. The occupation of a pedlar; the carrylng about 
of small goods for sale. eddling out, dealing 
out or retailing in petty quantitics. 

agge Paacivare Sp. Dict., Regatonia, pedling, haying of 
smal] wares, 1688 J. Crayton in PAdd. Trans. XVII. 792 
The best of Trade that can be driven is only a sort of 
Scotch Pedling. 1760 C. Jounston CArysat (1842) 11. 109 
‘That lower species of trade called Pedling. 186a ‘Taotrore 
Orley F. vi, 1 call it hawking and dling, that going 
ronnd the conntry with your goods on your back, It ain't 
trade. 1898 Kirtinc vet fa Being ii. az A slow peddling- 
out of Admiralty allowance for the month. 

attrib, 1641 Everyn Diary 6 Oct., Little wagons. .fall of 
pedling merchandises, drawne by mastive-dogs. «1697 
Aurray Nat. /list, Surrey (1719) 111. a27 Here are two 
Fairs, viz. on September 12th, and Whit-luesday ; (a Ped- 
ting Fair). 1870 Nosais Earthly Par. \. 1 515 Neither on 
peddling voyage am 1 come. 

b. concr. Pedlars’ wares; small goods. monce-tse. 
1937 Jas. Muaray Leé?. (1901) 37 We..send our peddling 
to..the neighbonring colonies, for which we bave Enropean 
or other goods at their price, a 

te. Peddling French = Pedlar’s French (PED- 
LAR 3b). Ods. 

Rassso Hye Vay to Spytied Hous 1054 in Hazl, £. P,P. 
1V, 69 Thus they babble,..1 wote not what with theyr 
pedlyng frenche, ; ; : ‘ 

2. The action of dealing with trifles, or in a 
paltry trifling way. (Cf. Pappiine v6/. 56.) 

1868 Farrar Seekers Concl. (1875) 332 The ‘moral peddling’, 
the pedagogic display..we have to point out. te 
Adbutt's Syst, Med. VIVI. 120 What can be done quickly 
and thoroughly will probably be beneficial, aad prclsiped 
peddling the reverse. 

Pe-ddling, f//.a. (See Pepvie v. + -1NG 2.) 
1. Of persons: Plying the trade of a pedlar; going 
abont with small goods for sale. 

1534 Mors a Tindale Wks. 639/a Yet se we wel 
ynough how gredely the pedelyng knaues that here bring 
ouer theire bookes, grispe aboute an halfepeny. 166a 5p 
Davtes tr. Ofarius’ Voy. Ambass. a4 There was a passage 
«-from the Castle to the Church, along which came first 
several pedling Merchants, who sold wax Candles. 1728 
Morcan Algiers Pref. ut The peddling Traders; which the 
wealthy Dons deem Interlopers. 1834 James 7. Marston 
fait mi, 1 began conversing with him as a.peddling Jew. 
2. &. Of persons: Busying oncself with trifles, or 
in a trifling way; occupied with petty details, or 
characterized by such occupation, b. Of things: 
Of small consequence; trifling, contemptible, petty, 
mean, paltry, trashy. (Cf. Pippuine pp/. a.) 

1597-8 Br, Hatt Sa’, 1, iti. a5 Since pedling barbarismes 
gan be in request. 1613 Poacuas Pilgrimage (3614) 274 

hreescore and eight sects of name, besides other pediing 
factions. 1693 Apgol. Clergy Scot. Y Oar Pedling little 

Refurmers. 1789 Franxuint £ss. Wks. 1840 II. 500 The 

province was to receive it in so pedling a way, as rendered 

tina manner nseless. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. a), Peddling, 
trifling, of little valuc. 1845 Cariyte Cromwell (18 ayes 

Poor peddling Dilettantism. 1885 Cropu A/yths § 

9 We find place given to inane peddling details. 
Hence Pe'ddlingly adv., in a peddling way. 
189a Graphic aa Oct. 478/3 A Minister who..is peddlingly 

anambitious, 

Pede (pil). [f. L. pe, ane foot: ef. It. 
piede.) A foot or base. Only affrid. as in pede- 
cloth, an altar-carpet; pede-window, a term 
formerly applied to the west window of a cruci- 
form church (being at the foot*of the cross). 

84a Ecclesiologist I. bai Two specimens of a pede cloth 
or Altarcarpet. 1846 /érd. V. 187 It struck us that lychno- 
abe help to explain, and were themselves explained by, 
pe c-windows, 1870 Rock 7ext. Fabr. 1. 66 A carpet... 
lor covering the ep of the higher step at the altar, called 
hy some a pede-cloth, 

Pedee, pedie (prdi). Obs. exc. dia/. Also 7 
paddee, pedee, pedy, 7-9 peedes (pi-di), 9 P.D. 
[Derivation uncertain: several carly writers asso- 
ciate the word with L, pés, pedene foot, pede on 
foot.] A serving-lad, footboy, groom; in 19thc., 
on o.. Tyne, the boy on board a keel. 

1 Essex in Antiz, Rep. (1807) 1. 391 No Trooper... 
dat aie his Paddee to feed ne Hore in the Corne, 
Or to steale men's iy 1646 Se. Acts Chas. f, VI. 233/a 
Nu alluwance .. is to hee given .. for the tenth man, or the 
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Pediese or Boys and Horse. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovid's Ibis 
160 note, Who can blame Dolon, a poor Pedee, for adventur- 
ing his hfe for Gold? 1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. a), Pedtee 
(from es), a (commanders) Foot-boy. 1676 W. Row Contin. 
Blair's Autobiog, x. (1848) 160 About 3000 men beside 
boys, pedies, lackies, &c. 1706 Puiturs, Pedce, an ordinary 
Foot-boy, a ie oh as ‘What must 1 be your Pedee 
upon all Occasions?’ ?4 1800 in Gilchrist Somgs (1824) 11 
So P. D. and his marrow were e‘en pawk‘d ashore. 184g 
Baocxetr NY. C. Gloss., Pee-dve, 2 young lad ina keel, who 
has charge of the rudder. 1863 in 7yacside Songs 6 Wor 
blagaired lad, the yonng Pee Dee. 1894 
Gloss. %¥ The crew of a keel consisted of the ski per, (WO 
bullies, and the pee-dee, who was generally a boy from 
twelve to fourteen years old. 
b. Cod., as pedce-solicitor. 

1678 A. lluyaxats Corner-Stone 3 A junior Doctor of the 
gang they employed to be their Pedee-Solicitor. 

+ Pe-degorize, v. Obs. rare~'. (app. mdely f. 
pedegre, PEDIGREE + -12E.] To make a pedigree; 
to derive through a pedigree. 

1665 Six T. Hunszat 7rav, "35 Abazvez Deilamshaw,.. 
the hundredth in descent from Adam as they pedegorize, 

Pedegre(e, -grewe, -grow, etc., obs. fi. PEnI- 
GREE. Pedel, Pedeler: see PEDAILE, PEDLAR. 

+ Pedelion. //cerd. Obs. Also 6 patedelion, 
6-7 padelion, -lyon. [a. F. pied (or t gtd) de ftom 
‘ Lions foot, Lions paw, Ladies maatle,. .Padelion’ 
(Cotgr.). Also F. pas de dion in same sense, and 
patte de liow ‘ Bastard blacke Ellcbore, Beares-fuot, 
Settcrwort .. also, as Pied se Hor” (Cotgr.); Littré 
has pied de lion and pate de dion both as «= alchd- 
willie, lady's mantle.] A name of certain plants: 
a. Black Hellehore; b. ? Leoutopodium; c. Lady's 
Mantle: ef. Lion's foot, Lion’s paw, Lion 56.11 b. 

14.. Stockh. Med. MS. i. 108 in Anglia XVIII. 297 Late 
takea i -.Patmenclepe pedelyoun. 19:6 Grete Heréalt 
elviti. Kijb, De edlebore nigro, Pedelyon, or lyons fote. 
1§78, 1611 (see Paoetion). 1989 J. River Lat, Dict. 1751 
Au hearb called patedelioo or ie de lion... Leantopadiuct, 
1597 Gurarve /ferbal App. edelion is ‘edleborus niger. 
1640 Parninson Acal. Bot. 538 We in English {call it] 
Padelyon, after the French. 2864 Pator Plant-n. (1879) 175 
Padelion,..from the resemblance of its leaf to the impress 
of a lion’s foot, the lady's mantle. 

Pedement, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

+Pedera, Pe-derote. Ods. [cf. obs. It. 
pedero, pederetti, pederite the opal.] Old names 
of the opal. 

1585 1. Wasnincron tr. Vicholay'’s Voy, 1v. xi. 1a3 h, In 
this place are also found..the Pedcrote, which Plinie calleth 
Opalius. 16:0 W. Fourincuam Art of Survey. iii. 5 The 
purple Amethyst, greene Emeraaldes, and Opall Pederas. 

Pederaat, etc.: see P#DERAST, etc, 

Pederero, variant of PeDRERO, a small gua. 

+Pe-descript. nonce-word. [f. L. pede with 
the foot + scrip written, writing; after wazu- 
script.) Something written by the foot; humor- 
ously used for the imprints of kicking. 

1652 Smatey Honoria & Mammon w. 1,1 tell you, sir, 
verbatine: for a need, 1 have it all in pedescript. 

Pedeshaw, obs. form of PabDiswaH. 


|| Pedesis (pédi'sis). [a. Gr. wpSqour leaping.) 


A name given by Prof. Jevons to the Brownian | 


movement of minute particles: see BROWNIAN a, 
1878 Jevons in Q. Jraé Se. Apr. 170/1 Some writers have 
called it the Brownian movement... 1 have ventured to coin 


estor Northuntbld, | 
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colonene, the foote of a piller, a picdestall, 1603 HoLtanp 
Plularch's Mor, 1277 Lite atatues upon great bases and 
large piedstals, 1794 Aesid, in France (1797) 1. 348 His 
bust erected on the piedestal, 

2, A base, sapport, foundation (material or 
immaterial). 

aggx Svivestzr Du Bartas 1, iii. 1027 Heav'n's chastest 
Spouse, supporter of this All, This glorious Buailding’s goodly 
Pedestall, 1638 Davo. or Hawtn, /rene Wks, (1711) 16 
Obedience being the strongest pedestal of concord, an 
concord the priocipal pillar of state. 1649 Jen. Tavioz Gt. 
Exemp, 1. Dise. iv. 120 Self-denial and Mortification, which 
are the Pedestal of the Crosse. 1742 Younc NA. 7A. vitt. 
49 Fain would he make the world his estal. 1847 

uerson Repr, Alen, Uses Wks. (Bohn) I. a76 The true 
artist has the planet for his pedestal; the adventurer .. has 
nothing broader than his own shoes. 

b. Hnumorously applied to the foot or leg. 

181a Sin R. Wison Priv. Diary 1. 13,1 wish my fairer 
countrywomen would..adopt the exterior neatness, even if 
nature should not.. be as gracious in moulding the shape of 
the pedestal. 38az A/irror 11. 387/1 My now Veeck base 
pedestals bend to the bandy. 

3. Ia technical uses: ta. On a railway, the 
‘chair’ used to eines the rails, or a base to 
support the chair (04s.); b. an axle-guard or hom- 


plate; ¢. the standard or each of the standards 


; Of supports of various machines or pieces of me- 


chanism, e.g. the upright standard of a boring- 


_ machine or similar tool, that of a pillow-block 


| with the pedestals or 


..a new word, and call the motion pedesi's, from Gr. wiSnacs | 


leaping or boanding. 1893 Nature XLV. 430/1 The fact that 

esis is stopped by the addition of an electrolyte would 
appear to indicate that the water complices are dislategrated 
in the presence of ions. 

Pedestal (pedéstil), sd. Forms: a. 6- pe- 
deatal (also 6 -alle, -ale, pettestale, 6-7 pe- 
destall, 7 -estell, -istal). 8. 6-8 piedestal(!, 7 
pledstal(1, -atoole, piediatal, [ad. F. piddestal 
(t547 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. predestallo, + pie- 
distallo, i.e. pie dt stallo foot of a stall, ‘the base 
of any frame or engine’ (Florio 1611), f. pie, piede 
foot + stallo stall, hovel, shed, stable. In Eng. 
pidd- became fed-, conformed to L. fed-ent foot.] 

1. The base supporting a colnmn or pillar in 
constraction ; the base on which an obelisk, statue, 
vase, or the like is erected; also, each of the two 
supports of a knee-hole writing-table, usually con- 
taining drawers. 

a, 1§63 Suute Archit. Cijb, If ye will set Scylobata, or 
Pedestal, vnder er pillor,.. you shall make a foure square, 
..one ende shalbe the height of the square or body of the 
Pedestal]. /did., Thus endeth the Pedearhic or Stylobata, 
1s89 Putrexnam Lng. Poesie ut. xi. (Arb.) 110 The Piller... 
is considered with two accessarie parts, a estall or base, 
and a chapter or head; the bodyis the shaft. 4599 Dattam 
Trav, (Haki. Soc.) 63 Tow rankes of marble pillors; the 
pettestales of them ar made of brass. 1663 Gezater Counsel 
i It seldom happens that a Pedestal is put to the Tuscan 

rder. 1703 Maunprett Yourn. Ferus. (1707) 20 This 
serv'd for a Pedestal to a Throne erected upon it. 1718 
Lapy M. W. Moxtacu Let. to Cless Bristol 10 Apr., An 
obelisk..is placed..npon a pedestal of square free-stone, 
fat! of figures in bas-relief on two sides, 1845 Parker G/oss. 
Archit, (ed. 4), Pedestal or Footstall, a substructure fre- 

uently placed under columns in Classical architecture. 1866 

ARLYLE in A/rs. C.'s Lett. 111. agq, I have discovered in 
drawers of pedestal these mournful letters. 1879 Six G. 
Scorr Lect, Archit. 1. 87 The singnlar ornamentation of 
the pedestal or basement of the doorways, 

@. 1580 Hottyaann Treas. Fr. Tong, Piedestal dune 


which holds the brasses in which the shaft turns, ctc. 

174 M. Mackenzie Maritinee Surv. iv. 4) Set the Brass 
Pedestal on a firm Support... Then hang ate Quadrant on 
the Pillar, and by the Eeivit devel and Screws in the Feet, 
the Pillar may be set perpendicular. 1816 Specif of Lash 
& Stephenson's Patent No. hia z The juinings of the rails 

rops which support them. 1845 J. 
Nicnotson Oferat. Alec ante 653 A chair is.. placed on 
a pedestal at every three or four feet distance,..according 
to the fength of the cast iron rails. 1835 Jechk, Mag. 
XXIIL, 228 The pedestal for the joint..to be fastened to 
the sleeper with cotter bolts, 1874 Ksicut Dict. Mech. 
2032/1 Axle-guard, one of the pedestals in which the boaes 
of an axle lay vertically as the springs yield and recoil. 

4, attrié. and Conid., as pedestal-dance, -dancer, 
trunk; pedestal-box, a journal-box (Cet, Dict. 
1890) ; pedestal-coil, -coiler, an upright coil of 
steam-pipe for use asa radiator (Faeh's Stand, Dict. 
1895); pedestal-cover, the cap of a pillow-block ; 
pedestal-rail (Aaw/.), sce quot.; pedestal-table, 
one with a massive central support or foct. 

1875 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 1704/2 (figure of Pillow-Block), 
¢ *pedestalcover. 1895 Datly Mews 23 Jan. 6/7 The fan 
trick and burlesque bicycle act and *pedestal dance. /éid., 
On the authorised printed programme. .the Dunedin Troupe 
were duly put down for two performances as bicyclists, and 
Mdlle. Donegan..as a “pedestal dancer. ¢1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 136 *Peacstal-rail, a rail about 2 inches 
thick, that is wronght over the foot-space rail, and in which 
there isp groove to steady the heels of the balusters of the 
galleries, 1856 Otmstz0 Slave Slates 383 Cypresses, with 
great "pedestal truaks, and protaberant roots, 

Pedestal, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans, To sct or support upon a pedestal ; to 
fornish with a pedestal. /:/. and fig. 

1648 Eant or Westmoretann Olia Sacra (1879) 77 All the 
fabnck Is pedestall‘d yc those precious piles. 1715 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 185 The Theater is Grounded, 
Pedestal'd and Carpetted over. r80a H. Martin Helen of 


| Glenross \1. 255 There is nothing | detest more than being 


pedestaled for a genius. 1889 Pai? Mall G. 2 Apr. 3/3 He 


| seems to us to miss the apricanee of the true Imperialism 


which pedestals itself on Nationalism. 

2. To forma pedestal for, to support as a pedestal. 

1890 Hosure Anglo-Sax. Freedom a1 Every convenient 
stump estalled its orator. 

Pedestalled, -aled (-ald), c [f. prec. sb. 
or vb.+-ED.] Provided with, set upon, or having 
a pedestal. 

1889 Athenxum 14 Dec. 825/3 The clay counterparts of 
the ‘cordoned ' or pedestalled vases. 1893 Santus A/adarn 
Sapphira 38 The estalled lamps, the yellow shaded 
candles. rg01 A. J. Evansin Oxf Univ. Gas. 12 Feb. 340/1 
A pedestalled cup and smal! bowls of marble. . 

Pede'strial, cz. [f. L. pedester on foot, going 
on foot (f. ped-ent foot, pedes footman) + -AL. 

+1. On foot, going on foot, PepestRiay, Ods. 

1611 Coavat a 389 la be ae ce, 

tly equestriall, partly pedestriatL 163a Lirncow 7raz, vi. 
ee AW being ere Te Mules saue onely pedestriall I. 
1634 Six T. Heaazat 7rav. 29 Not a stones cast further, 
sleepes Tom Coriats bones, consumed in his pedestriall, il] 


| contrived Pilgrimage. 


+2. Of archery: Performed with the bow drawn 


against the foot. Ods. ¢ ‘ 

i Mosenay £15. A iv, 86_A curious expedient 
of this pedestrial Archery, by the Ethiopians in bunting 
Elephants. /4fd. 93 The facts relating to pedestr Archery. 

3. Fitted for walking; as, the pedestrial legs of 
a crab. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Hence Pede‘atrially adv., on foot, 


163a W. Lynxesav in Lithgow 7rav. Biij, A Jength of no 
such course, by ten co one, Which thou thy selfe jally 
hast gone. 1864in WensTER, _ 

Pedestrian (p/de'strian), a. and sé. [f. L. 


desler (see prec.) + -AN.] 
— adj, 1. Oa foot, going or walking on foot; 
rformed on foot; of or ining to 
ie Worpsw. in Chr. AF ae ¢ 
wish to have employed your vacation in a p 


PEDESTRIANATE, 


‘1829 Lytron Disownedi, A greater degree of respect than 
‘he was at first iy pans to accord to a pedestrian traveller. 
1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xvii, Grinder..used his natural 
legs for pedestrian purposes, 1880 G. Mraxoitn 7 ragic 
Cont, xvi, By the aid of a common stout pedestrian stick. 

b. Ofa statue: Representing a person on foot, 
as distinguished trom egzestrian. 

18:2 Gentil, Afag, XCIL 1 268 The statue..is to be 
pedestrian. | ; 

2. Applied to plain prose as opposed to verse, or 
to verse of prosaic character ; hence, prosatc, com- 
monplace, dull, uninspired; colloquial, vulgar. 
[L. pedester = Gr. me{os in prose, prosaic, plain, 
commonplace. Sometimes contrasted with the 
winged flight of Pegasus.} 

1736 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 139 The rest moulded 
upon Lucretius's Splay-footed numbers, with some pedestrian 
spoilings out of Horace’s Epistles. 1805 Roscoe Leo X Pref. 
(1827) 28 Burcardus .. his diary is written in_a pedestrian 
and semi-barbarian style. 1819 Byron Fuat Ded, viii, Who 
wandering with pedestrian Muses, Contend not with you 
on the winged steed, 3888 Dict, Nat. Biog. XIII. 11/2 
Crane's verse is of a very pedestrian order. 

B. sb. One who goes or travels on foot; a 
walker; esg. one who walks as a physical exercise 
or athletic performance. 

1793 (title) ‘The Observant Pedestrian, or Traits of the 
Human Heart; in a Solitary Tour from Caernarvon to 
London. 1802 Genti. Mag, LXXII. 338 Pedestrians (under 
which name the moralizing travellers of the present day are 
well described). 1812C/ron.in Aun, Reg, 129/1 A well-known 
pedestrian who had been in the habit of supplying the 
Counties of Devon and Cornwall, with hallads, 1813 [see 
Pepestrianism), 1832 Maarvat NV. /orsfer i, As happy as 
a pedestrian who had accomplished his thousand miles in 
a thousand hours, 1898 IWeste. Gaz. 2 Mar. 9/2 Professor 
Blackie in his poner years was a great pedestrian, and he 
used to boast that there was net a mountain in Scotland on 
the top of which he had not been. 


Pedestrianate (p/de'striineit), v. 
+ -ATE3 7,] = PEDESTRIANIZE. 

1864 WV. § Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 118/2,) have been pedestrinating 
through a corner of Oxfordshire. 1889 Scf. Amer. 29 June 
402/2 The trial court had held that bicycling was a form of 
pedestrianating. 1890 B. W. Ricnaapson in Asciepiad VIL. 
37 The poor wretches who have to pedestrinate slowly on. 

Pedestrianism (p/de'striiniz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -1sM.) 

1. The practice of travelling on foot, walking; 
walking as an exercise or athletic performance. 

1Bog Sporting Alag. XXXIV. 162, 1 do not intend to level 
the least sarcasm at pedestrianism. 1813 W. Tuo (¢sd/e) 
Pedestrianismn 3 or, An Account of the Performances of ccle- 
brated Pedestrians during the last and present Century. 1843 
B. Coorer Life of Sir A. Cooper (L.), Captain Barclay’s 
famous feat of pedestrianism—a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours. 1882 Sata Amer. Revis. (1885) 400 Comfortable 
pedestrianism in the greater number of young American 
towns is next door to an impossibility. 

2, Prosaic or commonplace quality of style. 

1892 Sat. Rev, 21 May 602/1 An almost Wordsworthian 
pedestrianism of style. 

Pedestrianize (p/de'striinaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -1zE.] iuir. To act the pedestrian; to go or 
travel on foot; to walk. Also 40 pedesirianize tt, 
Hence Pedestrianizing v65/. sb. and fi. a. 

1811 Suetrey in Hogg Live (1858) 1. 399, 1 intend to 
pedestrianize. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 10 You must 
pedestrianize it for a few unmeasured miles over hill and 
dale, 1834 A. Watton Jour Banks Thames 14x Setting 
forth the advantages of pedestrianising. 1861 Sat. Kev. 
14 Sept. 275 Englishmen are distinguishable among the 
nations of the earth as pedestrianising animals. 

+ Pede'strious, ¢. Oss. [f. L. pedester on 
foot, going on foot + -ous.] Going on foot, esp. 
as opposed to flying or swimming. 

1646 Sia T, Browne Pseud, Zp. ut. i, 105 Men conceive 
they never lie down, and enjoy not the position of rest, 
ordained unto all pedestrious animals, 1755 Jounson, Pe- 
destrious, not winged, going on foot. 1842 T. Taytoa 
Apuleius 335 The mortal genus of bodies is divided into the 
terrene and terrestrial (or pedestrious) {etc}. 

Pedetentous (ped/tentas), a, rare. [f. L. 
pedetent-im, -tempt-tm step by step, cautiously (f. 
pede-m foot + tend-ére, lent- to stretch) + -ovs.] 
Proceeding step by step, advancing cautiously. 

1837 Syp. Smitn Let. to Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 U1. 
286 That pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in which 
it behoves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. 1862 
Edin, Rev, Jan. 65 Their admission to political privileges 
should he one of gradual and pedetentous elevation. 

Pedetic (pidetik), a. (ad. Gr. andyrix-ds, £. 
wadqrhs leaper: cf. PEDESIS.] Of or pertaining to 
pedesis. Pedetic movement = Brownian movement. 

1878 Jevons in QO. Frnl. Se. Apr. 171 The pedetic move- 
ment cannot be better secn than by taking o drop of old 
common ink which has been exposed to the uir for some 
weeks, and examining it under thin glass with a magnifying 

ower of 500 or 1000 diameters, 1892 Nature XLV. 4209/2 

he pedetic or Brownian motion of small particles. 

Pedi-, the usual Latin and Eng. combining form 
of L. pes, ped-err foot, used in numerous com- 
pounds, as L. pedisegeeus, Eng. pedtcure, pediform, 
pedipals, etc. q.v. 

Pediad (pe-diéd), a. Cryst. [ad. Gr. weds, 
-d5a, adj. flat, level, f. wediov a plain.] Of or per- 
taining to pedia, consisting of pedia: see PEDION. 

1899 W. J. Lewis Crystallogr. xi. 148 The class may be 
called the pediad class of the anorthic system. 


{f prec. 


608 


|| Pedialgia. Aved. Also -algy. 
the metatarsus + -ad-yia ache, pain.] 
(the sole of) the foot. 

1853 Dunciison Aled. Lex., Pedialgia, 1857 Mavxe 
Expos. Lex., Pedialgia,.. pedialgy. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pedialgia, pain in the sole of the foot. As a neuralgia of 
the foot.. this occurred on a large scalein 1762 at Savigliano 
in Piedmont, : 

Pediatric, var. of PepiaTRic: see Papo-. So 
Pedistry = PxepiaTuics; Pedia‘trist, a padi- 
atric practitioner. ~ 

1884 Archives of Pediatrics |, No. x Important contribu- 
tions to pediatrics. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pedtatria, Pediatry, 
same as Fae 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. 1X. 
44,1 wish to speak more especially to the general practitioner 
and pediatrist. = 

Pedicel (pe‘disél). Also 7 pedieil(i.  [f. 
mod. Bot. L. pedrcel-ns (Linnaeus Philos. Lot. § 82 
*Pedicellus est Pedunculus partialis’), dim. of 
pedicul-zts little foot, footstalk, dim. of fés, ped-ent 
foot. In mod. F. pedicelle.] 

1. Bot, A small stalk or stalk-like structure in 
a plant; applied by Grew to the filament of a 
stamen; in mod. use csp. each of the secondary or 
subordinate stalks which immediately bear the 
flowers in a branched inflorescence (the main stalk 
being the Zeduncle); also, a single main flower- 
stalk when short or slender; a small pedunele. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers iii. § 2 That Sort of Attire, 
which may he called Seminiform; being..a little Sheaf of 
Seed-like Particles; standing on so many Pedicills, /did. 
§ 4 Standing sometimes double upon each Pedicil..Some- 
times fastned to their Pedicils at their middle. 1821 S. F. 
Gray Arrangem. Brit. Pt. 105 Flowers cither sessile or 
upon pedicels. 1854 Linptey Sch. Lot, 11 The stalk of 
the flower is its peduncle; and if the latter is divided into 
many small stalks, its divisions are called pedicels. 1862 
Daawin fertil. Orchids Introd. 7 The pedicel, or prolonga- 
tion of the rostellum, to which in many exotic Orchids the 
pollen-masses are attached, ; : 

Zool. and Anat, Applied to various small 
stalk-like structures in animals (most of which are 
also called PEpUNCLE). 

a. In insects, the third joint of an antenna, esp. when 
geniculate and forming a base for the succeeding janes 
also, the basal joint of the abdomen when long and slender, 
b. Thestalkon which the eye issupported insome Crustacea, 
cte.; an eyestalk, ¢. ‘he stalk by which a brachiopod, 
cirriped, etc. is attached. @. Each of the ambulacral feet 
of an echinoderm. ©. The Pepicte of a vertebra. 

1826 Kiaay & Sp. Entomol, 111. 366 Pedicellus (the 
Pedicel), The second joint of the Antenna, 1830 R. Knox 
Cloguet's Anat, 26 Others ..have compound eyes supported 
upon a moveable pedicel, 1851-6 Woopwarn A/ollusca 2 

he pedicel of terebratula. /6id. 104 Strombidz... Animal 
furnished with large eyes, placed on thick pedicels, 18 
Isee eye-fedicel, Eve sd. 28}. 1883 G. J. Romanes in 
Athenzuim 17 Mar. 349/1 The righting movements of a sea 
urchin when inverted on its ab-oral pole (which are_per- 
formed by means of the pedicels), 1888 Rotiestox & Jack- 
son Anim, Life 546 The tube feet or pedicels, ‘ 

3. attrib., as pedicel-cell, a cell forming a pedicel, 
e.g. that supporting the antheridium in Characen. 

1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 238 Beneath the pedicel-cell of the 
ascus shoot out filaments which form the envelope of the 
fructification. 1884 Zraus. Victoria fnst, 86 These twenty- 
four cells, together with the pedicel cell of the globule. 

Hence Pedice'llar a@., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of,a pedicel; Pe‘dicelled, -eled a., having 
a pedicel, pedicellate; Pedice'Miform @., of the 
form of a pedicel. 

1806 Gatrine Brit. Bot. 11* Ruppia... Seed 4, pedicelled. 
1870 Hooker Siud. Flora 154 Fertile flowers subsessile, 
males pedicelled, 1872 Cooxs Brit. Fung? Il. 6218 Ramult 

icelliform, ascending, septate. 1900 Proc, Zool. Soc. 
287 Brissus carinatus...There are § pedicellar pores on 
each side of subanal area, 

| Pedicellaria (perdistléria), Zool. PI. -2. 
{mod.L., f. pedicell-us: sec pree.] In Echinoderms, 
Lach of a number of small pincer-like organs, with 
two, three, or four valves, on the ontside of the 


body, usnally among and around the spines. 
1872 Nicnotson Palgout. 114 The modified pincer-like 
spines... known by the name of ‘pedicellaria'’, 1888 
Routeston & Jackson Auten. Life 193 The stalk of the 
Asteroid, unlike that of the Echinoid pedicellaria, is formed 
entirely of soft structures, {5id. 558 (Echinoidea). 
Pedicellate (pedisélett), a. ot, and Zool. 
Also pedicillate. [f. mod.L. pedicell-ss + -ATE 2] 
Having a pedicel or pedicels; spec. in Zoo/. belong- 
ing to the division /edicellata of Echinoderms. 
1828-32 in WexsteR. 1830 LinpLey Mat. Syst. Bot. 174 
Flowers usually sessile, sometimes pedicellate. 18 6-9 Topp 
Cyel. Anat. 11. 30/2 The true or pedicellate Techin@ier- 
mata. 1863 Dana Alan. Geol. 194 Pedicellate eyes. 1874 
Outvea Llem, Bot. 81 1n Wallflower, the pedancie.. gives off 
successively a number of short-stalked (pedicellate) flowers. 
So Pe'dicella:ted a =prec.; Pedicella‘tion, 
the condition of having a pedicel or pedicels, 
1848 Jounston in Proc, Berw. Nat. Ciub 11. No. 6. 302, 
6th [joint]..terminated with a icellated vesicle. 1885 
Goopate Physiol. Bot, (1892) 39 In the cells of many plants 
+ spedicellated concretions occur. 
Pedicle! (pedik’l). Avat. /ist., etc. [ad. L. 
pediculous footstalk, dim. of ps, Aed-em foot, or 
ad. I. pedicle (1557 in Matz.-Darm.); see -cuLE.] 
1, Bot, A smail stalk, footstalk, pedicel ; formerly, 

| the stalk of a leaf (= fetéole), or of a flower or 


f, Gr, wediov 
euralgia in 


| 
| 


PEHDICULOSIS. 


fruit (= pedeencle); now usually, a minute stalk- 


like sttpport, as those of seeds, glands, etc. 

[xs62 Tuantr Herbal u.Gvb, Y° floures grow..yvpon a 
long snl that is a footlyng or footstalcke.] 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 592 The close and compact substance of 
their leaves and the pedicles of them. 1755 Geutl. Mag. 
XXV.210The flowers stand on long pedicles, affixed several 
together to one common peduncle. 1796 WiTHERING Brit. 
Plants lL. 466 Leaf-stalk.. beset with minute glands on 
pedicles. 1872 Oriven Elem, Bot. 1.158 ‘The funicle (the 
pedicle by which the ovule is attached to the placenta). 

2. Zool., etc. Asmall stalk ; a pedicel or peduncle, 

spec. & Path. A stalk by which a tumour or morbid 
growth is attached to a part of the body. b. Anat. Each 
of the two narrow thickened parts of a vertebra connectin 
the centrum with the lamina, and forming part of the neural 
arch. ¢. Zool. The process of bone supporting the horn of 
a deer or any animal of the family Cerusdz. 

1783 N. ‘Torriano Gaagr. Sore Throat 39 A whitish 
Eschar..held by several little Pedicles, (or stringy Fibres, 
like a Cancer). 1808 Barctay A/usenlar Motions 249 (The 
cerebrum and cerebellum] may each be divided .. into similar 
halves. . each of the halves sends forth a pedicle, pedunculus, 
or crus. Jdid. 473 We observe the eyes, on_moveable 
pedicles, ..as in crabs and lobsters. 1828 Starx Elem. Nat, 
Mist. U1, 348 Tribe .. Sphegides .. base of the abdoinen 
narrowed into a long icle, 1831 Rv Knox Cloguet's 
Anat, 23 This vertebra has..a sinall rib-like bone placed 
transversely before the pedicle, which connects the processes 
tothe hody, 1841-71 T, R. Jones Anzu. Kinga, (ed. 4) 552 
In.. Ordicuda, the pedicle is wanting, the lower valve of the 
shell being fixed immediately to the rock, 1876 Pace Adu. 
Text-bk, Geol. iit. 53 Garnets.. projecting from pedicles of 
fclspar. _ attrib, 1851-6 Wooowarn J/ollusca 229 Cardinal 
and pedicle impressions conjoined. ‘ 

Ilence Pe-dicled a., having a pedicle, pediculated. 

1880 Sir J. Pacet in Alem. & Lett. vi. 305 The pedicled 
exostoses which are common on the femur and humerus. 

+ Pedicle2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pedica shackle 
for the feet ; cf. szarticle, MANACLE (L. meanicx).] 


A shackle for the feet, a fetter. 

1627 E. Keviet Ret. fr. Argier 39 What..they could not 
effect vpon you., by manicles and pedicles of iron. 

Pedicru, obs. form of PEDIGREE. 

Pedicular (p/dikidlaz),a. [ad. L. pedicular-zs, 
f. pedicul-us louse. Cf. F. pédiculatre.] Of or 
pertaining to a louse or lice; lousy. 

1660 HowELt Parly of Beasts 26, 1am not subject to hreed 
Lice and other Vermin; And whereas this pedicular disease 
fete.] attend Mankind. 17%7-41 Cuampers Cye?. 8.v. Pedt- 
cularis ruorbus, Herod is said to have died of the pedicular 
disease. a 1843 Soutruey Doctor ccxii, (1848) 573 he souls 
of their friends who are undergoing penance in the shape of 

leas, or in loathsome pedicular form. 1876 Baistowe 7A. 
& Pract. Aled. (1878) 343 Impetigo in children limited to 
the back of the head is often of pedicular origin, 

Hence Pedicula‘rity (novtce-wd.), the nature or 
personality of a louse. 

1876 Ruswin Fors Clav. lxvi 183 Is there..a Divine 
Pedicularity ? _ A 

Pediculate (pidi-kizlet), a. (sb.) Nat. Lest. 
[f. L. pedicul-us footstalk +-aTe?.] 1. = next. 

1857 Mavxe Lxfos. Lex., Pediculatus, Bol, having foot- 
stalks; pediculate. i é 

2. Belonging to the group J’diciulati of teleost 
fishes, characterized by the elongated basis of the 
pectoral fins, resembling an arm, Also as sé. A 
member of this group. 

1880 GUntuer Fishes viii, 469 Pediculates are found in 


all seas. 

Pediculated (pidikidle'téd), a. [fas prec. + 
-ED%.] Having, or bore upon, a pedicle ; stalked. 
(Chiefly in Path. of morbid growths.) 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 469 We observe on 
the surface of the lungs single vesicles. .apparently pedicu- 


lated. 1846 Baittan tr, Afalgaigne's Man. Surg. 359 Cancer 


of the tongue..sometimes.. is a pediculated tumour. 1856-8 


‘an der Hoeven’s Zool. 1. 58 Phalanx.—Bod pediculated. 

Pedicula‘tion. Path. [ad. late L. pedicula- 
ton-em, f. pediculus louse: see -aTioN.] Infesta- 
tion with lice: = PEDICULOSIS. 

1719-26 Quincy Afed. Dict. (ed. 3), Pediculation..is a par- 
ticular Foulness of the Skin very apt to breed Lice. 1857 
Mayse £xfos. Lex., Pediculatio,.. pediculation: other 


wise called Aforbus fedicularis and PAthiriasis, 

Pedicule (pe‘dikizd). A@?. Hist. rare—°, [a. 
F. pédicule (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pedicudus 
Pepicte.] A pedicel, pedicle, or peduncle. 

In modern Dicts. — 

Pediculine (pii‘ki#loin), a. Entom. [f. L. 
pedicul-us louse + -1NE1,] Belonging to the group 
Lediculina of heteropterons insects, comprising 
the trne lice. 1893 in Syd. Soo. Lex. 

Pedi:culo-, comb. form from L. Aedicz/-ns foot- 
stalk; in pedi:eulo-fro-ntal a,, (a section) through 
the base of the frontal convolution; so pedi:eulo- - 
parietal cz. Pedi:culopho-bia: see quot. : 

"1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pediculophobia, term for a morbid 
d ed of Pediculosis, associated with the delusion of its 
being present when it is not so in reality. 1899 A//butt's 
Syst. Med. V11. 328 The second section through the base 
of the frontal convolutions forms the pediculo-frontal section. 
fbid,, The fifth [section] is formed by dividing the hemi- 
sphere three centimetres posterior to the fissure of Rolando 
and.. constitutes the pediculo-parietal section. 


|| Pediculosis. 7ath. [f. L. pedtcul-us louse 
+ -0si8,] Infestation with lice; a diseased con- 
dition marked by the presence and multiplication 
of lice upon the skin; phthiriasis, 


ee 


PEDICULOUS, 


1890 in Cent, Dict, 31899 sidlbutt's Syst. Mfed. Vit. 701 
Vagabond's disease .. an extensive pigmentation of the skin 
due to the combined effects of ce tals, scratching, and 
exposure, 

Pediculous (pidirkidlos), a. [ad. L. pedice- 
Wés-us, £. pedicul-us louse.) Infested with lice, 
lousy ; also, of or pertalning to a louse, or charac- 
terized by lice (= Peprevnan). “ . ; 

asso fmage Hypocr. w. 540 in Skelton'e Wks. (1843 
Proude and site cous Pold and pedicnlous. 1602 DEKKEK 
Sativom, Wks. 1873 1. 200 Like a lowsie Pediculous vermin 
th’ast but one snite to thy backe. 1844 Lanooa Lm § 
Conv., Fas. f § Casaubon Wks. 853 i. 32/2 Your pe 
culous friars and parti-coloured bald-coot priests. 1894 
Stevenson Across the Plains 291 Seized..with a pedicu- 
lons malady. 

Pedicure (pedikines), 56. [n. F. pddicure 
(178 in IMatz.-Darm.), f. L. p2s, pedt- foot + crare 
to take care of, cure.] 

1. One whose business is the surgical care and 
freatment of the fect; a chiropodist. 

184a in Duncuson Med. Lex. 1889 Science X1V. 308/1 
Dentists, pedicures, trained nurses, and veterinarians, 

2. The surgical treatment of the feet, esp. in the 
removal or cnre of corns, bunions, and the like. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. A 
So Pe'dieurism, lhe practice er art of a pedicure ; 
Pe'dicurist = PEDICURE 1. 

1863 Sata in Temple Bar VIL. 73, 1 am afflicted with 
corns defying the most recondite efforts of pedicurism. 1870 
W. Cuamarrs Winter, Mentone v. 61 The pedicurist.. takes 
his stand behind a table and chair. 

Pedicure (pe'dikiio1), v. [f. prec. sh.]_¢rans. 
To cure or treat (the feet) by the removal of corns, 
etc. Hence Pe‘dieuring vil. sd. 

1894 Mute's Chron. (Columbus, 0.) 5 May, Two hot foot- 
baths a week and n little pedicuring will remove the cause 
of much discomfort. 1896 Coduinbus (Ohio) Dish. 6 Mar. 
4g Oues lower extremities are pedicured without cost. 

edie, Pediement, obs, ff. PEDEE, PEDIMENT. 

Pediferous (pidi-féres), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
mod.L. pedifer (f. pés, pedi- foot + -fer bearing) + 
-ous.] Having feet or foot-like parts; pedigerous, 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pediferus,,.provided with feet, 
- pediferons, 

t+ Pedifoot. Obs. rare—. [f. L. ped-ent foot 
+ Foor.] A tendril (rendering L. pedrcre lus). 
e14a0 Pallad, on Hush. wv. 375 Vo kepe hem long also, 
Let picche her pedifeet [L. pediculos] & honge hem hie. 

Pediform (pe'difgim), a. [f. L. type *pedi- 
formets,£. pes, pedi- foot: see -FORM.] Having the 
form of a foot: said chiefly of the organs of inseels. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 311 Feelers .. Pediform, 
when they resemble the legsin structure or use. 185a Dana 
Crust.t. 13 The jointed or pediform portion of the mandibles. 
3880 Bastian Brain roo The pediform maxillary palpi. 

Pedigerous (pididgéros), a. [f. mod.L. type 
*pediger (f. L. pés, pedi- foot +-ger carrying) + 
-ous.] Bearing feet or legs. 

1826 Kissy & Sr. Entomol, WL. xxxv. 581 In the hexa- 
pea there are usually three pedigerous segments. 1877 

uxtey Anat, inv. Anim. vi. 279 Of the twenty pedigerons 
segments, the first eleven have each one pair of appendages. 

Pedigraic (pedigréik), a. rare. [irreg. f. PEv1- 
GREE + -1c.] Of or pertaining to a pediarce. 

1872 R. C. Jenkins in Archzol, Cant, VIM. 60 Pedigraic 
matter to be collected from the above Will and Probate. 1 
N. § Q. oth Ser. LX. 430/1 A pedigraic acconat..of this 
historical family. 

Pedigree (pe‘digri). Forms: see below. [In 
15th c. pedegru, pee-de-grew, etc., app. AF. forms 
=F, pié (fied) de grue crane’s foot; so called ‘from 
a lhree-line mark (like the broad arrow) used in 
deneting succession in pedigrees’ (Prof. Skeat), ‘a 
conventional mark consisting of three curved lines, 
which bears n distinct resemblance to the claws of 
a hird’ (C. Sweet in Athenxum 30 Mar. (1895) 
409, where information is given as to the appear- 
ance of old MSS. genealogies in pedigree form).] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 5 pedieru; pedegru, -greu, -grewe, -grw; 
pedygru; pee de grew(e, 6 pede-, pedagrew ; 
pedigrue, 6-7 -grewe. 

a. x410in Madox Formud. Anglic, xxviii (t 15 Omni- 
hus Christi fidelibus ad quos pracsens Teaeiipetctit 
1412-20 Lypc. Chron, Troy Epil. (1550), Who so lyst loke 
and doe vnfolde The pce de Grewe * 
©3440 Proms, Parv. 390/1 Pedegrn, or petygru, lyne of 
kynrede, & awncetrye. 1548 Ua, etc. Lrasm. Par. 
Mark i, 14 Genealogies and pedegrewes. 1607 Sta J. H. in 
iarington Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) 1. 224 The tre 
memories and pedigrews of their puncestors. 

8. 5 pe de gre, pedigre, (?) peedeugre; 5-6 
peedegro; pedegre, 6-7 -degree; 6- pedigree. 

B. 1426 Lyoc, in /'o/, Poems (Rolls) 11. 131 A remem- 
braunce of a peedeugre how that..Henry the sext, is truly 

me heir unto the corone of Fraunce. did. 135 The 
peedegre doth hit specifie, The figure lo of the genelagye. 

1433 — S. Edmund 1. 299 Down fro the stok off kynges 
Saccmtiyng The pe de gre by lyneal conneyyng, 1523 

Wrzuere, Surv, Prol., If the owner make a true peede- 
€re or conueyannce by discente or hy purchace vnto the 
said Iandes, 1547 J. Harzison Exkhort. Scottes Bvijb, 
Some fetchyng their pedegre from the Goddes, and some 
from the deuils. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spe. (1632) 144 
Seeing Pecegrees change ..together with mens fortunes. 
1999 Suaks, Hen. V, uw. iv. go Willing you ouer-looke this 
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Pedigree. 3815 Scort Guy Al. ii, Godfrey Bertram. .suc- 
ceeded to a long pedigree and a short rent-roll. 

y-. 5 petiegrew; petygru, -grwe; pytagru, 
-grwe; 5-6 petegrou, petigree; 6 pete-, peti-, 
petie-, pety-, pette-, petti-, petty-, -greu, 
-gru(e, -grew(e, -gre(e, -grye; (peti degree, 
petit(e degrae); 6-7 pete-, peti-, petligre(e. 

4 14.. in Chron. R. Glone. (1724) 585 A Petegreu, fro 
William Conquerour..vn to kyng teary the vii ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv, |see a} 61486 Surtees Mise. (8888) 47 As he 
can and woll more largely shuw nuto you by petiegrew. 1499 
Promp. Part. 40af1 (Pynson), Pytagrwe or lyne or kiorede. 
1513 Brapsnaw St.Werdurge 1.124, Lentendeto make playne 
ese yee -- Also of her petygre the noble excellence. 
1529 Rast, Pasiyme, /fist, Flent. (1811) 60 As the lyne 
and petegre abone shewyth. 1530 Patscr. 353 Petygrewe, 
gencalogre, 1565 in Haklnyt's Voy. (1904) V1. Fag They 
instruct in al the peas of princes. 1577-87 HotinsuEeD 
Chron. V1. 33/2 To fetch their petit degrees from their 
ancestors, 1587 Fuieminc Countn, flolinshed V1. 1370/a 
Twelne petidegrees of the descent of the crowne of England, 
..by the bishop of Rosse. 1652 H. L’Estxance Amer. no 
Fewes 58 So shall wee ull ot last be of one Petigre. 

B. Signification. 

1, A genealogical stemma or table; a genealogy 
drawn up or exhibited in some tabular form. 

1gto in Madox Format. Angtic. xxviii. (1702) 15 Nos .. 
sigilla nostra.. huic presenti Pedicru apposnimus. 1425 
Rolis of Parlt, WV. 267/1 My Lordes Connseill Marchal! 
-shad yeven in to yat high place of Record a Pedegrewe. 
Jbid. 268/2 Yeving in a Peedegree in writyng. 1465 /’aston 
Lett. i}. 210 Be the pedegre mad in the seyd last Dewkis 
fadirs daijs. cx660 Woon Life an. 1634 (O.H.S.) 1. 45 To 
appeare before the said officers or heralds with his armes 
and pedegree. 1711 Mus, Lone in Sw/?'s (Ves. (1841) HI. 

77, 1 wish too at your leisure you would make a pistes 
lor me, 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong, (ed. a) 1. App. 703 
The family of which be had just given the pedigree. 

2. One’s line of ancestors; an ancestral line; 
epee lineage, deseent. 

e14g0 Lyoc. Hors, Shepe & G. om Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 
(1866) r5 Be dissent conveyed the pedegrewe Frome the 
patryarke Abrahame. 1465 /'asfon Lett, UW. 2:0 As for 
the note re of the seyd Dewk, he is sone to William Pool, 
Dew of Suffolk. 1548 Upaun EZrasm,. Par. Luke Prol. 15 
The nativitie and petigrewe of Christe. 1549 Coveroace, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Heb, 10 Melchisedech .. bad neither 
father, nor mother, nor pedigrew. xs9s Hartscron Ori, 
Fur, xxvi. Ixix, As one that thence deriv'd his pedegrew. 
@ 1683 Sipnev Disc, Gout, ii. § 24 Who had no better cover 
for his sordid extraction than a Welch Pedegree, 1700 
Davoren Ajax & Ulysses 23t From Jove like him I claim 
my pedigree, And nm descended in the same degree, 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong, V. xxiii. 331 Men had forgotten a 
pedigree which had to be aie throngh a long line of 
foreign hata io Flanders. 

b,. Of animals, 

1608 Torseis Serpents 79 The true younger bees..derive 
their originall and petigree from the kingly stocke. 1818 [see 
Peoicaero). 1829 Lytron Deverene ut. i, Vo vouch for 
the pedigree..of the three horses he intends to dispose of. 
31868 Darwin Anim, § Pf. 1. ii. 51 The pedigree of a race- 
horse is of more value in judging of its probable success 
than its appearance. 1880 ILavcnton PAys. Geog. vi. 282 
The modern Horse, whose igree {i.e. from the Eocene 
dlifparion) has been,.traced by Professor Marsh. 

ce. fransf. Origin and succession, line of succes- 
sion; derivation, etymological descent. 

1566 Bartueter (title) The Pedigrewe of Heretiques, 
wherein is truly and plainly set out the first roote of Here- 
tiqnes begon in the Gia . 88a STANYHURST AEnets To 
Rdr. (Arb.) :4 Attempt too fetche thee petit degree of 
woordes, | know not from what auncetonre, 1628 Paynne 
Lone-lockes 3 Vhat which had its birth, source, and pedegree 
from the very Deuill himselfe, must needes bee odious. 1715 
M. Davies Athen, Brit, 1. s [Of the word ‘ Pamphlet’) Its 
Pedigree can scarce be trac'd higher than the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 1833 Cuarmers Const. of Afan 
II. ix, The origin and igree of our moral judgments. 
1839 it. Rocers £ss. IL, it 127 Both words..may very 
probably have had the same pedigree—perhaps the same 


parentage. . x 
3. (Without artiele.) Descent in the abstract; 
esp. distinguished or aneient descent ; ‘hirth’. 

¢1460 in Pol. Rel. ore Poems (ed. 2) 292 Sewte and 
servise we owe..To pi hiznesse.. As royall most by pedigre. 
879 Lyuv Euphues, Let, ¢o Alctus Wks. 1902 1. 317 If thou 
clayme gentry os petegree, ctise gentlenesse by thine 
honestie. 1676 Houses //aa xx. 235 Thongh Vertoe lieth 
not in Pedigree, 1701 De For 7rue-dorn Eng. BS Yet she 
boldly boasts of Pedigree. 1826 Scott Afa/. Mfalagr. i, 1 
am hy pedigree adiscontented person. 1896 Sta W. Lawson 
in MWestm, Gaz. 4 Sept. 8/2 He did not want them to 
despise pedigree, because pedigree was the pedestal of the 
British Constitution. 4 

4, A race or line; a family; a line of succession ; 
doosely, a long series, list, or ‘string’ of people. 

1534 More Conjut. Tindale Wks. 617/1 (To) iest and rayle 
vpon the whole pedegre of Popes. 1596 H. CLarnam we 
Bible 1. 26 Sheths Petygre marrieth with them. 1604-13 R. 
Cawnrey Table Alph., Pettigree, stocke, or off-spring. 1837 
Sra F. Parcrave Merch. & Friar (1844) 8s Vhey ore all 
alike, ‘the whole pedigree on ‘em—Radical or Conservative, 
Whig or Tory’. P 

5. atirié. and Comd. Of, pertaining to, or having 
a pedigree or recorded line of descent, as pedigree 
caltle, cereal, slock, wheat; pedigree-hunting, 
eae -making, -motger, -sheet. 

3 Gard. Chron, 23 May, I was induced Inst autumn to 
sow a considerable breadth of land with I’edigree Wheat. 
187: Faaeman Hist. £ss. 34 Just_as pedigree-mongers 
nowadays invent pedigrees. 31897 Geneul. Alag. Ocl. 339 
Pedigree-making Is to genealogy what classification is to 
Frolosy: botany or zoology. 1901 Datly Neves 22 Jan. 5/2 

le may go pedigree-hunting for himself, or he may employ 
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a ee ree-hunter. x90 Scotsumn 28 Feb. 6/2 The Perth 
sale of pedigree shorthorn cattle. 

Pedigreed (pedigrid), a. [f. prec. + -Ep2.] 
Ilaving a recorded pedigree: said esp. of cattle. 

1818 Sporting Mag. Mi. 215 A pedigreed horse..whose 
pedigree une grctally, made out only by the horse-dealer. 
1893 Ruskin Poetry Archit. 1. i. 14 In France, there prevail 
two opposite feelings,..that of the old pedigreed population 
..ond that of the modern revolntionists, 

Pedigreeless az. llaving no pedigree. 

1899 IWestne. Gaz, 1a May 2/2 A pedisreeless animal. 

+ Pe-digrist. Obs. rare. (- PEDIGH(EE + -I8T.] 
A maker of pedigrees. (Implied in next.) 

+ Pedigri‘stical, a. Oés. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ICAL.] Hence + Pedigri-atieally adv., after the 
rianner of a maker of pedigrees or petealsee 

1630 T. Westcote Devon (2845) 247 This line..might.. 
have been pedigristically Guietied .. but that of right 


+ Pedilave. Oés. rare". [ad. L. pediluvium 
(sce below), or VF. pcdiluve, assimilated to /ave, 
L. davére to wash; or ?error.) = PEpinevius. 

1710 ‘TY. Futter Sharm, /xtensp, 28: A Pedilave that is 
potentially Cold..useth to bring great Relief. 

1 Pediluvium (pedili#-vidm), Pl.-ia. Also 
in anglicized form pediluvy. [med. or mod.L., 
f. Pes, pedi- foot + -/eviunt (in comp.) washing, f. 
du-&e to wash.] A foot-bath; a washing of icct. 
Also atirt. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Pediluviumr, a sort 
of Bath for the Feet. 178% W. Hestxorn Contur xviii. 
(1806) 101 Warm pedilnvia, 1888 Wesstre, Pedtilnvy. 1865 
AGNES StrickLann Queens Eng. |. Perhaps he {King 
David 1] was conscious of his want of skill at a pediliritumne 
party; or.. had seen too muchof such scenes dnring the life 
of his pious mother Queen Margaret. 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Diseases xxxvii. 140 Hot mustard pediluvia..are in 
constant use. = 

Hence Pedilu‘vial «@., of or pertaining lo the 
washing of feet, or to a foot-bath; in quot. sd. p/. 
ceremonies connected with the washing of feet (as 
a religious act). 

1828 Lanoor /imag. Conv, Leo XI & Gigi, After which 
holy function, go and prepare for the pediluvials. — 

Pedimane (pedimén). Zool. [a. F. pédi- 
mane (Cuvier 1797), f. L. pes, fedi- foot + manus 
hand.] A pedimanous quadraped : see next. 

1835 Kiray Had. & Just. Anim. UL xxiv. 491 They [the 
Opossums] have been called Pedimanes, 

edimanous (pidi‘manes), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -ovs.] Having feet like bands: applied 
to the lemurs and opossums in reference to their 
hind feet. 

1839-47 Tooo Cycl, Anat. 114. 290/2 None of eae 
te Placentils present this condition of the hind leg. 
1857 Mavxze Expos, Lex, Pedimanus,..applied by Vicq 
d'Azyr and Blainville to a Family (Pedimant..) of the 
Mammifera, ..of which the feet, having the thumb opposible, 
are thus converted into a kind of hand: pedimanous. 

+ Pedimerchan. O¢s. [f. L. és, fedi- foot + 
Gr. pnxar4 machine, engine.] A kind of veloci- 
pede in which the motlve power was applied by 
means of a spring and ratchet. 

1844 Meck. Mag. XL. 369 Hankins’s Pedimechan or 
Spring Propeller. wee rE 

ediment! (pesdimént). Forms: a. 7 pere- 
mint, peri-, perriment. 8. 7 peda-, pede-, 8 
pedie-, piedment, 8- pediment. [An alteration 
of periment, peremint, said to be a workmen's term, 
and ‘corrupt English’; of obscare origin: see mole 
below.) ' 

1. A word applied since the r7ihe. to the tri- 
angular part, resembling a low gable, crowning 
the front of a building in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture, especially over a portico, It consists of 
a flat recessed field framed by a cornice and often 
ornamented with scalptares in relief. Also applied 
to similarly-placed members in the Roman and 
Renaissance styles, whether triangular, semicir- 
cular, or of ether form, also to those of similar 
shapes placed over niches, doors, or windows. 
Henee, in Decorative art, Any member of similar 
form and position, as one placed over the opening 
in an ironwork screen, etc, . 

a. 19a R. D. Hypnerotomackia 22b, The Coronices..were 
corrospondent and agreeing with the faling out of the whol 
worke, the Stilliced or Perimeter [Afargix. A periment in 
corrupt English}, or we part of the vppermost Coronice 
lorig. #7 etillicidio della suprema cornice) onely except. 
t601-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) i. 451-2 Item 
to John Hill Joyner for xiiij yeardes of wanscott over the 
high tahle in the Colledge at hit vid the yeard 35": ..and 
for a periment in the middest of the same wanscott xx* 
Jéid, TE. 629 A phaine for the peremint of the Coundite. 
1603-4 /éid. 575 A Perriment on the topp of the Organs 
wt the scrowles and 7 bowles for the same. 

B. 1664 Eveiyn Ace. Architects, etc. 140 Those Roofs 
which exalted themselves above the Cornices had usually in 
face a Triangular plaine or Gabel (that when our Workmen 
make not so acute and pointed they calla Pedament) which 
the antients nam‘d Tympanam. 1688 R, Hontnetrae 
a. 400/2 He beareth Argent, a Gate or Port ina Wall, wn 
a Pedement Imbattelled between two round To 
J. Manns Lex. Techn FA eit a Term 
fectnre; the same Vil ‘ron ton. 130-6 | 
Pattie} ‘an ornament that crowns the ordonnances, 
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the fronts of buildings, and serves as a decoration over 
en windows, niches, ete. It is ordinarily of a triangular 
form, hut sometimes makes an arch of acifcle. 1737 Cuam- 
Beatayne Sé. Gt. Brit. t. ut. xi. aga Clarendon Printing. 
House [Oxford]. On the Tops of the South East, and West 
Piedments, are the Tunnels of all the Chimneys. 1796 H. 

Huntea tr. St.-Pierre's Stud, Mat, (1799) 11. 373 On one 
side of the pediment which crowns it is stretched along an 
ancient River-god. 1866 R. Cuampeas £ss. Ser. 1. 110 
Presenting,..on the pediments of the windows, the letters 
S.P.T. 1870 Disaaent LofAair vi, The carved and gilded 
pediments over the doors. 

2. Referred to L. pés, eden: ‘foot’, and used for: 
A base, foundation; a pavement. (Cf. next.) 

1726 Daat Canterd, Cathedr. 14 The ‘Pedement of St. 
Thomas's Altar. 1747 Genti. Mfag. 36a His Neapolitan 
majesty has paved several parlours of his new palace.. with 
mosaic and other pediments taken up entire. 1880 W. Grant 
Christ our Hope x Three pediments support the viaduct of 
life along which Christians pass to glory. g 

3. Comb., as pediment-like adj., Pedimentwise adv. 

1844 Lincaap A nglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) 11. App. C. 338 At the 
gable ends, the trunks [of which the walls were bnilt] rose 
gradually pedimentwise to the height of fourteen feet. 1874 
Boutete Avraws & Aru. iii. 45 An elevated visor or frontlet 
of a triangular pediment-like form. 

LNote. Pediment, in Evelyn pedament, in Randle Holme 
pedement, has the appearance of a derivative in -sren/, of 
L. pés, pedé- ‘foot’. But L. peddmentum was a ‘vine- 
stake’ or ‘prop’, It. fedamexto ‘any foundation, ground- 
worke, base, or footing’ (Florio): senses with which the 
modern ‘ pediment’ has no connexion. Evelyn’s word was 
evidently an attempted improvement upon the workmen's 
periment or peremint, which the translator of A/ypueroto- 
machia considered to be ‘corrupt English’ for ferémeter. 
But the corruption of perimeter to periment is difficult to 
imagine, and the connexion of sense (see Willis Arciit. 
Nomenct. Midd, Ages 37 note) is far-fetched; and it seems 
more likely that Jeremint was a workman's corruption of 
fyramid, which a triangular gable sometimes resemhtes in 
section, and which is actually pronounced Cae or 
burriment by the illiterate in some districts of England (e.g. 
in West Somersetsh.) at the present day. This would also 
better explain ‘the peremint of the Coundite’ in 1601-2 above, 
since the Fountain ja question had no peetaent *, huta 
curved roof in form of an ogee cupola. If this is the deri- 
vation, we have the series pyramid, peremint, periment, 
peda-, pede-, pediment.) : 

+Pediment 2. Ods, rare. [irreg, ad. L. pede- 
mentum, {. pedare to prop (a vine): sce -MENT.] 
A stake or prop for vines. 

1727 Brao.ey Fam. Diet. s.v. Chesnud, It makes the best 
Stakes and Poles for Pallisades, Pediments for Vine Props 
and Hops. 

Pedime‘ntal, ¢. [f. Pepimenr! + -au.J 

1, Of or pertaining to a pediment, of the nature 
of a pediment. 

1851 C. Newton in Ruskin's Stones Veni 1. App. xxi. 406 
The necessities of pedimental composition first led ihe artist 
to place the river-god ina reclining position. 1864 4 thenzum 
a7 Feb. 304/a Externally, the ends of the naves and tran. 
septs will present eight pedimental facades flanked by sup- 
porting turrets, ; . a 4 

b. Shaped like a pediment, rising to a vertical 
angle; applied csp. lo the ‘diamond-shaped’ head- 
dress worn by women in the 16th century. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Commonly called by writers on 
costume the pedimental head-dress. 1895 Trazd/'s Soc. Eng, 
HI. 158 The butterfly and steeple head-dresses died out 
with Henry VII, and a head-covering, called the kennel, 
pedimental, or diamond-shaped head-dress, took its place. 

2. Of or pertaining to a pedestal: see PEDIMENT! 2, 

1891 G, Mearpitn One of oxr Cong, xxxvi, She read off the 
honorific pedimental letters of a handsome statue, for a sign 
to herself that she passed it, e 

Pedimented (pe'diméntéd), a. [f. as prec. + 
-eD2,] Having a pediment ; formed with or made 
like a pediment. 

1845 Pera Ecel, Archit. [rel, 248 The only example of 
a_pedimented lintel, which I have met with in Ireland. 
1866 Athenvum No. 1999. 241/a The spelimented windows. 
1875 J.C. Cox Churches of Derbysh. 1. 245 Two female 
figures kneeling at desks..wear pedimented head-dresses. 
Jbid. 340 A plain incised cross with a pedimented base. 

Pedimeter, another form of PepomzTER, Hence 
Pedime‘tric, Pedi‘metry. 

1890 in Cent, Died. 

Pedion (pe-dign), Cryst. Pl. pedia. [a. Gr. 
mediov a plain, a flat surface.} A term introduced 
lo denote any face of an anorthic crystal; each 
face being bounded by a set of faces of which no 
two are necessarily parallel, and which are con- 
nected only by a law of rational indices. 

1899 W. J. Lewis Crystallogr, xi. 148 Each form consists 
of a single face, and will be called a sedton. 

Pedionomite (pedijp:ndmait). rare, [f. Gr. 
medtovdp-os plain-dweller + -1Tz.] An inhabitant 
of a plain, a dweller in a plain. 

1876 Buaton Etruscan ee 16 They would overspread 
the surrounding lowlands, and become pedionomites, 

Pedipalp (pe-dipzlp). Zoo/. Also in L. form 
pedipalpus, pl. -i. ( mod.L, Pedipalpi sb. pl. 
(Latreille, 1806), f. L. pés, pedi- foot + palpus 
fecler, PALP.] 

1, An arachnid of the group Pedipalpi, dis- 
tinguished by large pincer-like palps; formerly 
including the true scorpions, now restricted to the 
Phrynidz and Thelyphonidy, or whip-scorpions. 

1835 Kraay Had, § /nst. Aninut. 11. xvi. 89 In the Pedi- 
palps..the first pair of legs of Octopods seem to wear the 
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form and in some measure to discharge the functions of 
antennce. " 

2. Each of the pair of palps or feelers attached 
to the head just in front of the ambulatory limbs 
in most Arachnids ; in some cascs, as in scorpions, 
large and pincer-like or chelate. 

1826 Kirav & Sr. Entonrol, 111. xxxv. 684 The first pair 
of pedipalps are not chelate, 1828 Sraak £lewm. Nai. Hist. 
Tl. 184 Processes behind representing jaws and geepapt 
1884 A. Sepcwick Clans’ Text-Bk. Zool. ae (Scorpions} 
seize their prey..with their large chelate pedipalps. 

Hence Pedipalpal (pedipz'lpal) a., pertaining 
to a pedipalp; Pedipa‘lpate a., provided with 
pedipalps; PedipatIpons a., belonging to the 
group Ledipalpi (see 1); having large pedipalps. 

1864 Weastea, Pedipalpous, pertaining to, or resembling, 
the pedipaee 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nv. Anim. vii. 384 
The pedipatpal portion of the proboscis. 

Pedipulate (p/di-pidlett), v. sorce-wd. [f. L. 
és, pedi» foot, after manipulate.) trans. To work 
with the feet. So Pedipula‘tion, Pedi‘pulator. 

1889 Sat, Rev. 26 Jan. 92/2 Pedipulation, on the analogy 
of manipulation, clearly means doing something with the 
feet. hg Longm. Mag. Dec, ao8 My very first attempt to 
manipulate, or rather pedipulate those slippery engines 
[snow-shoes]. 1895 Glade 19 Feb. 1/4 Who.. ever saw a [Foot- 
hall] player of any note incapable of using both ‘pedipu- 
lators’, 1900 O. Oxtons Compl, Bachelor xi, 158 Bassishaw 
must have been as busy in his pedipulations as an organist. 

Pedireme (pe‘dirim). Zool. [f. Pxepi- + L. 
vém-us oar.] Proposed name for a crustacean whose 
feet serve for swimming ; a copepod. 

1835 Kixsy /7ad, & Fast. Anion. VW. xvii. 133 The tribe of 
crabs termed swimmers, these I would call Pediremes. 

+t Pedi-ssequent. Os. rare—'. [f. L. pedi- 
sequ-us following on foot, a fool-follower, f. PepI- 
+-segu-us following, segué to follow, the ending 
conformed to L. seguezi-exe following.] A fol- 
lower, an attendant, So + Pedissequous a., 
following, attendant upon something. 

1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 107 Untill..he (a deer} 
be forced to offer up his bloud and flesh to the rage of all 
the observant pedissequants of the hunting Goddess Diana. 
1657 Tomtnson Kenon's Disp. 565 The melancholical 
Captain-humnour.,also the Bilious which is pedissequous. 

Pedistal, obs. form of PEDESTAL. 

Pedlar (pe-dle1), sé. Forms: 4-5 pedlere, 5 
pedlare, 5-6 pedeler, 6 peddelar, 7 (9 in Dicts.) 
peddler, 6- pedler, pedlar. (oese obscure. 

The r4th Se has the form of an agent-noun, hut 
occurs long before there is any trace of the vh. pede, 
Proore, in any sense, from which therefore it cannot be 
assumed to be derived. Itis app, synonymous with Peoorr 
and may possibly have been a modification of that wor 
(ef. Scotch ¢indler for tinker), or formed on the same basis 
fed, But the Promptorium (¢ 1440) has both Jedder and 
pedlere with distinct explanations, and without any reference 
to each other.} 

1, One who goes about carrying small goods for 
sale (usually in a bundle or fach); a travelling 
chapman or vendor of small wares. (Now techni- 
cally distingnished from HAWKER, q. v.) 

1377 Lanct.. P. Pi. B. vy, 258, 1 hane as moche pité of pore 
men as pedlere hath of cattes, Pat wolde kille hem, yf he 
cacche hem my3te, for concitise of here skynnes. ¢1430 
Lvpc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 Now coorbed is thi 
bakke; Or sone shal bene as pedeler to his pakke. 1879 
Srensea Shcph. Cal. May 238 All as a poore pedler he did 
wend, Bearing a trusse of tryfles at hys backe. 1660 Mitton 
Grifth's Serm. Wks. 1851 V. 390 Not unlike the Fox, that 
turning Pedlar, open'd his pack of War before the Kid. 
1860 Suices Sed/-//elp ii. 40 Articles of earthenware..were.. 
hawked about by..pedlers, who carried their stocks upon 
their backs. : es 

b. fig. One who ‘deals in’ something in a small 
way, a ‘retailer’, 

1681 GLANVILL Sadiducisutus 11. (1726) 454 My Zeal against 
those Pedlers of Wit. 1870 Lowrt, Study Wind, 15a The 
pedlers of rumor in the North. 

ec. A female lar, a pedlaress. 

1705 Vanpaucn Confederacy i ii, The rogue had a kettle- 
drum to his father,..and has a pediar to his mother. 

2. A contemptuous designation [app. f. Peppiz 
v.] for: One who peddles, or works in a petty, 
incompetent, or ineffective way. ‘ 

158s Potwaat Flyting w. Monlgomery 153 Pedler, | pittie 
theesapinde, 185, aber Reeden(s0es}11. 43 The poor 
deluded creature.. who knew nothing..abont such matters 
+.was a perfect pedlar in political economy, 

3. aitrib, and Comb, 

@ 1553 Epw. V1 in Burnet Hist. Ref (1681) 11. Collect. Rec, 
71 The Farmer..will be a Pedlar-Merchant. 1g9atr. Jusius 
on Reo. xiii. 16 Pedlerlike abuse of indulgences. 1598 E. 
Ginrin Skiad. (1878) 4 To reade these pedier rimes, 1776 
Avam Sautn JV... in. iv. (1869) I. 428 In pursuit of their 
own pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever a penny 
was to be got. 1842 Tuackeray Sultan Stork Wks, 1900 
V.739 Anold pedlar-woman, who was displaying her wares. 

Combinations with sed/ar’s. a. Pedlar’s 
basket: a local name for the Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax, Linaria Cymbalaria; also for Saxifraga 
Sarmentosa(Brillen & I1.); pedlar’s pad: see quot. 

1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2\, Pedlar's Basket, Ivy \eaved 
snap-dragon. .. Pedlar's-Pad, a walking stick. 

b. Pedlar’s French: the language used by 
vagabonds and thieves among themselves; rogues’ 
or thieves’ cant; hence, unintelligible jargon, gib- 
berish. (In quot. 1610 ¢rausf. A rogue, vagabond.) 


fitter for such Coniurers, thea either 
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1530 PatsGr. 727/1 They speke a pediars frenche amongest 
thein selfe. 1567 Haaman Caveat 23 Their languag—which 
they terme peddelars Frenche or eadtin » 1610 Histrio- 
snastix wv. i, When euery Pedlers-French is term’d Mon- 
signuer. a1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Pedlars-Freneh, 
a sort of Gibrish..used by Gypsies, &c, Also the Beggers 
Cant. 1887 Haun Cains Deemster xxxii, iduapnelll No 
such matter... What pedlar’s French | 

Hence f Pe‘dlar v. frazs., to make a pedlar of ; 
intr, to act as a pedlar; Pe'dlaress, a female 
pedlar; Pedlaring, Pe‘dlarism, the occupation 
of a pedlar, itincrant retail trade, petty dealing; 
Pedlarly @., belonging to or befitting a pedlar. 

166 1. B. in A. Brosme’s Songs etc. 176 Wh *pedler’st 
thus thy Muse? Why dost set o'pe A shop of wit, to set 
the fidiers up? @ 1613 Oveanuay A IW i/e (1638) 128 Some 
foule sunne-burnt Queane that, since the terrible statute, 
recanted Gypsisme, and is turned *Pedleresse. 1862 A thee 
nzum 30 Aug. 266 *Pedlaring did not continue to be a 
pretty thing, 1892 W. W. Pevton A/emorab. Jesus i. 2a 
This is historical pedantry and critical lating. 1699 
T. Baown in Far. § Courtly Lett. (1700) 18a If they are 
not at last reduc'd to their old ancient *Pedlarism. ‘1617 
Cotuns Def. ¢ Ely 1. iv. 18a You long to be vntrussing 
your *pedlerly fardles. 

Pedlary (pe'dlari), sd. (@.) Also 6 -arie, 6-7 
-erie, 6-9 pedlery, 9 peddlery. [f. PeEpLAR + 
-¥: ef, deggary.) 

L The business or practice of a pedlar. Also fig. 

1604 Hieron Answ, Popish Rime Wks, 1613 1. 569 Those 
sacraments, which holy be, You stayn’d hane with your 

lery. 17§x Jonnson Kambler No. 119 76, I..might.. 
ave been doomed..to the grossness of pediary, and the 
jargon of usury. 18 « Hortano Manuf. Metal 11. 320 
Those ‘small wares’, the sale of which constituted .. the 
cake of ancient pedlery. 
. Small goods sold by pedlars; pedlars’ wares. 

1593 Nasue C&rist's T. Wks, (Gros) 1V. 14a The third 
time.. they shall haue baser commodities: the fourth time 
Lute strings and gray Paper... When thus this young Vsurer 
hath thrust all hys pedlary into the hands of nonice heyres,.. 
he[etc.}. 1759 Bk. of Fairs 9 Mwrras, Carmarthenshire, Aug. 
ar faneatile sheep, and pedlary. 1858 Mas, Ournant Laird 
of Norlaw I. 290 ‘An unbelievable accumulation of pedlery. 
1890 Hatuett icco Ailes in Shan States 4 You may see.. 
parties of Shans. .with..sundry articles of peddlery. . 

2. Trifling or contemptible practices or things; 
trumpery, trash, rubbish. 

1530 Tixpare Aasw. More (Parker Soc.) 170 To confirm 
his preaching of ear-confession and pardons, with like 

diary. 1652 Biccs New Disp. P asa More ridiculous ped- 
leries then the pageantries and puppetries of Bartholmew 
Faire. 1816 CoLeaipce Lay Serm. 341 Wandering .. with its 
pack of amulets, bead-rolls,. .fetisches, and the like pedlary. 

B. atirtb. or as adj. 

1. Zit. Belonging to a pedlar or his occupation; 
pedlar’s, 

1550 Bare Eng. Volaries 1.99 Saynte Godrycke,.went 
first abroade with pedlary wares, and afterwardes on pilgrim- 
age. 1587 Hagaison England uu. xv, Little else..than g 
drinke, pies, and some pedlerie trash. 1630 Tinker of Lurvey, 
Finkers T. (1859) 18, 1 would have pawn'd all the pedlar: 

ackes that ever I carried. 1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa V1, 
et.2. 1824 Miss Mitroro Vedlage Ser. 1. oe 216 Solid 
old-fashioned silken pincushions, such as Autolycus might 
have carried about amongst his pedlery-ware. 5 

+2. fg. Fit for a pedlar; pedlar-like, peddling, 
trashy, ‘lrampery’, ‘rubbishy’. Ods. 

1555 R. Taytoa io Foxe A. & AZ, (1570) 1705/5, WE ceo 
pelfe packe is contrarye to the playne simplicitie of Christes 
supper. 1563 Becon Displ. Pop. Mass Wks. ut. Your 
peuishe, Popish, private pedlary peltyng Masse. 1674 EVELYN 
Navig. § Commerce Misc. Writ, (x805) 634 Condemning the 
pedlary and sordid vices of retailers. 

Pedling: see PEDDLE, PEDDLING. 

Pedo-: see Pxpo-. 

Pedoeuvre (pidtiiva1). nonce-wd. [f. L. ped-em 
foot, after eecre] A planned movement or 
performance with the feet. 

18a5 Coneaipce Aids Refi. (1873) 193 The bees had 
recourse to the same manceuvre (or rather pedcoeuvre). 

+ Pedo-graphy. 0¢s. rare! [f. Gr. wébov 
the ground + -ypagia -craPHy.] (Sce quot.) 

162g N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. ix. (1635) 140 This 
description of the dry-land separated from the Waters, we 
hane termed Pedographie. 4 

Pedomaney. wonce-wd. [Hybrid f. edo- for 
Pent- foot + Gr. -pavtea -mancy.] A jocular term 
of Gabriel Harvey’s for divination by the soles of 
the feet: taken by some later anthors seriously, — 

1gg2 G, Haavey Pierce's Super. (1 533) 13a Pedomancie [is] 

H iromancie, or Necro- 
mancie, or any Familiar Spirite, but contempt. 1652 GAULE 
Magastrom, 165. 1656 Blount Glossogr, Pedomancy, a 
kind of divination by the lines of the sole of the feet. 1709 
Pedimancy [see -MANcy]. 1883 4. Brit. Advert. 19 May 
3/5 Pedomancy, or divination by the soles of the feet, may 
also in these times become as interesting and useful a study 
las palmistry]. 

Pedometer (pidpmitaz). fad. F. pédométre 
(Bion 1723), hybrid f. pedo- for L. pedi- foot + Gr. 
pérpoy measure, -METER, French had also the 
etymologically more correct form podomdétre (1712 
in Hatz.-Darm.). In sense 2, the first element 
might be wé5ov ground.] ; 

1, An instrument for recording the number of 
steps taken, and thus approximately measuring the 
distance travelled on foot: usually somewhat re- 
sembling a watch in size and appearance, having 
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a dial-plate marked with numbers, round which 
a pointer or index-hand travels. 

(agra Havrereviner Machine arpentante 10 Le podometre 
ou coate-pas, 1743 Bion fustr. de Mathém, 96 €et instru- 
ment se nomme Pedometre ou Compte-pas.] 1723 E. Stone 
tr. Bron's Alath, fastr. mt. ti. 88 Construction of the Pedo- 
meter or Waywiser, 1749-41 Cnamaras Cyc/, Pedometer, 
or Podometer, way-wiser ; a mechanical instrumeat, in form 
of a watch; consisting of various wheels..which by means 
of a chain or string fastned ton maa’s foot. .advance a notch 
each step, 1783 J. Fischen Patent Specif, No. 1377. 6 The 
pedometer or pace- and step-teller, 1786 JErFeason Writ, 
(ed. Ford) 1V. 194. 1876 /andbk, Sci, App. S. Kens, as. 
1880 Maan Twain Trams Abr. xi. 85 Harris carried the little 
watch-like machine called a prapeler *, whose office is to 
keep count of a man’ssteps and tell how far he has walked. 

2. (See quot.) 

1709-41 Cuamanrzs Cyc?. s.v., Pedometer Is sometimes also 
used for a surveying wheel, aa instrument chiefly used in 
measuring roads} popularly called the way-wiser, fbid., 
Perambulaior, in surveying,.. called also pedometer, 

So Pedomestric, Pedome'trical aqjs., of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a pedometer; serving 
to measure a distance travelled on foot; hence 
Pedomertrically adv.; Pedometrician (-i:fin), 
a maker of pedometers; Pedometrist, one who 


uses a pedometer. 

1783 J. Fiscuer Patent? Specti/. No. 1377. 6 A pedometrical 
watch can be made also with two dyal plates. 1885 ALEX, 
Stewaat'7wixt Ben Nevis § Glencoe ix, A method of pedo- 
ere i he meetin and minimum of spring 
temperatures, 18a7 Alackw, Mag. XXII. 465 No Pedo. 
metriciaa will ever make a fortune in a mountainous island. 
fbid., One tolerable pedestrian who is also a Pedomecrist. 

Pedomotive Xpesdldmdativ), a, and sé, [erren, 
{, pedo- for PEDI- + Morive, prob. after /ocomotive.] 
a. af Actuated by the foot or feet. b. sd. A 
vehicle worked by the foot or feet; a velocipede. 

3824 Mechanic's Mag. 11. 81 Pedomotive Carriage. 1830 
Fbid. XM, 34 The lomotive-carriage .. seems to re. 
quire rather too much labour. 1843 /é¢d, XX XIX. 389 We 
have two or three elegantly-formed pedomotives in Birming- 
ham now, that work upon the simplest plan possible, 3884 
Cyet. Tour, Club Monthly Gas, Dec. 360/a A sociable is the 
steadiest of all pedomotive machines. 

Pedomotor (pe'dométd:), [erron. f. pedo- for 
PepI- + Moron.) A contrivance or device for the 
application of the foot as the driving power in 
n machine, as a treacle, pedal, etc.; esp. a pedo- 
motive vehicle, as n bicycle, etc. 

3844 Aleck. Mag. XLI, 370/: The numerous velocipedes, 
eros, manumotors, &c., which have beea brought 

fore the public during the last thirty years, 1884 in 
Kuicur Dict, Aleck. Suppl. 665/2. 

Pedopleu-ral = b 
mollusea). : 1890 in Ceni. Dict, 

Pedotrophie, etc. : see Pxpo-. 

| Pedrega] (pedrega'l, pedregil). Also erron. 
pedragal. (Sp. pedregal ‘a stonie place’ (Min- 
sheu), f. Piedra stone = L. pefra.] In Mexico and 
south-western U.S., A rough and tocky tract, esp. 
in a volcanle region; an old lava-field. Also 
transf, An ice-field resembling such a tract. 

3853 Kann Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) a8, L am struck 
More and more with the evidences of gigantic force in the 
phases of our frozen pedragal, 1856 — Arct, Expl, i. 197 
Aa area more fike the volcanic pedragal of the basin of 
Mexico than = thing else] can compare it to, 1881 Bavant 
& Gay Pop. Hist. U.S. IV. xiv, 378 His [Santa Anna‘s) 
pauion was flanked oa the west bya rugged field of broken 

ava, called the Pedregal, and on the east by marshy ground. 

Pedrero (pedré're). Now ist. Forms: a. 6 
Pedrera, 8 peder-, pidr-, pedrero. 8. 6-7 pet- 
rera, 7 petrara, peterera, petarrero, 8 peteraro, 
8-9 pet(t)erero. y. 7-9 paterero, 8 patar-, 
paderero, pattararo, (paterro), 8-y pat(t)er-, 
patararo, patter-, patarrero. [a.Sp. pedrero ‘a 
murthering pecce vsed in warres, to shoot chaine- 
shot or stones from’ (Minsheu) = Cat. pedrer, Pg. 
bedreiro, It. petriere, Pr. petrier, ¥. pierrier, 
formerly perrier, nll repr. L. type *hetrarius, -um, 
in med.L. pefrdria a stone-throwing engine (Du 
Cange), from petrérins adj. f. petra stone: cf. 
Perrary, Perrier, The English forms show many 
corruptions of the original, the later ones being 
app. influenced by Patten v.] A plece of erd- 
Rance originally for discharging stones; formerly 
niso used to discharge broken iron, partridge-shot, 
ttc. ; and for firing salutes. 

a. 1598 Barrer Thor. Warres vy. 124 The Cannon and 
double Cannon; the Pedrera, Basiltisco, and such like. 
2704 J. Harais Lex, Techn. 1, Pedrero, or as it is usually 
called by the Seamen, Petterero, isa smalt piece of Ordnance, 
most used on board of Ships to fire Stones, Nails, brokea 
Tron, or Partridge-shot. gee Puitures, Pederere, 1713 EF, 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 346 A ship ,. carryiag 20 Guns, and 20 
Brass Pedreros. 1748 <l nson's Voy, ut vill. 380 The galeon 
+. had .. twenty-eight pidreroes ia her guawale. 1769 
Fatconer Dic?. Marine (1789), Clef de pierrier, the foreloc! 
of a pedrero or Swivel.gun. 

.6: 1600 J. Posy tr. Leo's Afr. Introd. 4o Stricken with a 
little anne called Petrera, 1675 in J. Easton Vary. (1858) 
104, [I] will gett and fite up a Petrara for Capt. Chambers, 
1675 Troxcr Diary (1825) 65 Our greate gunns..and our 
Petarreros humming. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1130/4 ‘Three 
Guns, and one Peterera, 4759 Fatconea 90-Gun Ship 47 
While peteraroes swell with ‘infant rage. 1827 Sir J. Bar- 
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Rincton Pers, Recall, (ae) 9 The hereditary petereroes 
scarcely ceased cracking all the i 
y sed Lurrasin Brief Rel, (1857) f. 620 A French pri- 
vateer of 2a guns and 26 patereroes. 1693 R. Lype Retaking 
of Ship Friend's Adventure’ a A Privateer of St. Malloes, 
of twenty-two Guns, eight, Pattererocs. 1736 Suetvock 
Voy, round World a74 This sbip .. of joo tons, 8 guns, 
and ro patareroes. 1956 Afem. Capt, P. Drake 1. aii. 86 He 
directed the Grenadiers..to mareh with Paterro's, and some 
Field-pieces to follow. 1762 Steene 7'r. Shandy V. xix 
Had it been his last crown, he would have sat down and 
hammered it Into a paderero, to have prevented a single 
wish ia his master, 1843 in Spirit Pub. Yrnis. 527 They 
fired n four pound patterero. 1844 Turpea Crock of G. lit. 
1” The patereroes on the lawn thunder a salute, 1886 V. 
veTT CAMERON Cruise Black Prince’ xix, 30 The fort 
+-mounted twenty-two iron guns besides pateraroes. 

Peduncle (pido'nk'l). Nat, Hist. [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. pedtneul-us footstalk (Linncens Pitlos, 
Bot. § 82 D, Pedunculus, trancns ed i elevans 
Fructificationem nec folia), dim. of ped-en foot. 

Ta L. only as a late variant of pediculus, pediculus louse. 
In F. peduncule (1765 Encycl.), dedoncule (Diet. Acad. 1835)} 

A comparatively long and slender part forming a 
support or attachment for some other part or 
member in a plant or animal body; a footstalk. 

1. Bot, The stalk of 2 flower or fruit, or of 
a cluster of flowers or fruits; the primary or 
main stalk, or one of the general stalks, of an 
inflorescence, which bears either a solitary Aower, 
a nomber of sessile flowers, or a number of sub- 
ordinate stalks (pedtcels) directly bearing the 
flowers, (Distinguished from a Jleaf-stulk or 
petiole.) Also sometimes applied to other stalks, 
as those that bear the fenctification in some fungi. 

1753 CHamaras Cycl, Supp., Pedunele, among botanists, 
expresses that little stalk which grows from the trunk or 
branches of a plant, and supports the parts of fructification, 
the flower and the fruit, oreither. 176a Phil, Trans, LV 
83 Of equal length with the peduncle. 1830 Linotey Nar. 
Syst, Bot, 139 Leaves either opposite or alternate: in the 
latter case opposite the peduncles, 1874 Cooker fungi 39 
Inall the Puccinizi, the pee are permanent, 

2. Zool., etc. A stalk or stalk-like process in an 
animal body, either normal or morbid. 

spec. a. The stalk by which a cirriped, Tehigpod: 
zoon, etc, is attached to some foreign body: = PEpicrt 2c 
b. Asiender part or joint by which some part or organ is 
attached to another, as that of the abdomen in some insects, 
and the eye-stalk in some crustaceans: = Pepicst a a,b, 
¢. Anat. Applied to several bundles of nerve-fibres in the 
brain, connecting one part of it with another (some of which 
are also called crvra: see Cavs 2b). a. Path. A stalk or 
slender process by which a tumour or morbid formation is 
attached to some part: = Penictr aa. 

1997 M. Bai.uur Alford. Anat. (1807) 348 Attached to..the 
inner surface of the tunica vaginalis testis, by very small 
processes or peduncles, 18428 Starx Elem, Nat, Hist. 1), 
123 Lamarck divides the class Cirripeda into .. Peduncu- 
fata. Body supported hy a tubular moveable peduncle, of 
which the base is fixed upon marine lies... Sessilia. 
Body destitute of peduncle, nnd fixed by the shell, 1840 G. V. 
Etus Anat. ag The crura cerebelli, or anterior peduncles 
of the cerebellum. 2852 Dana Crust. 1, 405 Peduneles 
of eyes slender, 1868 Woop Hommes without H, xxx. §73 
The abdomen is. attached to a slender footstalk or peduncle. 
1886 A. Wincuett Walks Geol, Field 193 Living species of 
Liagula..clinging by their fleshy peduncles to the wharves. 

3. Cond, 

3849-52 Tonp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1210/2 Tbe peduncle-like 
post-abdomen forms a receptacle for the ova. 

Hence Peduneled a., furnished with or having 


a peduncle or peduncles, pedunculate. 
1806 Gavrine Brit, Bot. 1* g ikes peduncled. s8ar S. F. 
Grav Nat. Arrangent, Brit, Pl.aa7 Fruit ea Paani 
1870 Hookra Stud, Flora a99 Umbels peduncl a 
eduncular(p/denkislis), a. Nat, Hist. [ad. 
mod.L. peduncnlar-is, {. pedunculius: see prec. 
and -an1.) Of, pertaining to, or of the nuture of 
a peduncle (in any sense). 

1806 Gatrine Brit, Bol, 51* Verticils peduacular, many- 
flowered : dichotomous. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 407 To restrain polypus, as a..term, to peduncular ex. 
crescences in the nostrils, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 694 The body of the Brachio; fies at the.. 
peduncular end of the shell. 1899 4 Ybnts's Syet, Sfed. VU. 

45 The corpus callosum is a decussation of the peduncular 

res. 

Pedunculate (pido-ynki#lt), a. Nat. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. pedtunculat-us, f. pedunculus: see above 
and -ate2, In mod.F. pddonculé (1798 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Farnished with or having a peduncle or 
peduncles; supported by a pedancle; stalked. 

rz J. Lee Jntrod, Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 61 When many 
otc Flowers are produced out of U=: sommon Calyx. 
1836 Kinny & Sp. Entomol, xivi 1V. 305 Pedunculate,.. 
when the head is constricted behind into a distinct neck. 
1852 Dana Crust.t.9 The species with pedunculate eyes. 
3877 Huxvey Anat, fio, Ani. vi. 298 A typical peduncu- 
late Cirripede. 

Pedunculated, a. [fas prec. +-D.] = prec. 

1958 J. Hive “ist, Anion. 97 The angular-bodied Sepia, 
with long pedunculated tentacula, r8rg Kiany & Sr. 
Entomol, ix. (1818) 1. 264 The singular pedunculated eggs 
from which these larva: proceed. 1835-6 Toop Cyci, Anat, 
I. 517/a The eyes are..ettber pedunculated or sessile. 

Pedunculation (be), Nat. Hist, [n. of 
condition f, mod.L. pedunentit-us: see above nad 
-atrox.] The formation of a peduncle; the con- 
dition of being pedaneulate. 


actino- 


| Crosse-vein, Tee or Pee. 
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1847-9 Toon Cyct, Anat. 1V. 129/a Pedunculation (single 
or multiple) is not uncommon lin ipomata}. 

+ Pe-dware. Oés. [Origin obscure. 

Perh, from Peo, basket, though this hardly accounts for 
the sense, or perh. an error in Googe for Poowas copied 
by Worlidge and Phillips; but podware is itself of doutafal 
history, since "ode cod has not been found til about a 
century later than podware and pedware.) 

Pulse; pease or beans; cf. CopwaRe! 1, Popwanre. 

1577 L, Gooce Fferesbach'e Hush 24 Fruites of the 
earth..that beareth Coddes, as alt kinde of Pulse, or ped- 
ware, fbid. a5 If nfter two seasons of Corne, you sowe 
Pulse or Pedware, the barrenner ground must rest three 
yeeres. fbia, 26 Wheate, Barley, Pedware. 1669 Wortince. 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Pedware, Pulse. 1706 Patties, 
Fedware, a Country-word for Pulse, as Pease, Beans, etc, 

Pedygru, obs. form of PEDIGREE, 

t Pee, sb. Obs, Forms: 5-7 pee, 5-6 Se. po, 
(pi. peye), 5-7 pie, 6P, 7py. [In 1sthe. pee, fe = 
late MDu. fe, now pi, poe ‘coat of coarse woollen 
stuff’; found from 14th c. in comb. courtesy = Du, 
forte pie short coat of thls kind. Ulterior history 
obscure: sce Franck. Now only (in the spelling 
pea) in PEA-coat, PEA-JACKET, q.v.) A coat of 
coarse cloth worn by men, esp. in the 16th century. 

1483 Acta Domin. Auditorums (1839) z1a/t Twa pee govnis 
ane of franch blak ane vpir of tanny, price of be blak pee v i. 
sqg0 Ace. Ld, High Treas. Scot. 1. 191 Item, to Dave 
Caldwell, .. Jame Dog and Wille Balfowre, x elne of russat 
to be thatm peys. 1494 /éid. 233, viij ellis of chamlet, rede 
and qubite, to be ilkain of thame a liffray pe. 1498 Aberdeen 
Regr, (1844) 1. 427 To Mabuys belman xxs, to by bim ane 

for to ‘tka Mononday throucht the toune, a 1578 
Liaseste (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) L174 Couchrane 
«was clad in ane ryding pie of blak wellvet, 1585-6 I¥i// 
oY K. Thorpe (Somerset Ho.), One grene P or maundilion. 
ar6a3 Fretcneg Love's Cure ut. i, Vour lasbed sboulders 
[covered] with a velvet pee, 1635 D. Dickson Pract. Wks. 
(1845) I, 127 A soldier's pie was put upon bim. 

b. Comb., as py-doublet, pee-, py-gown. 

1483 Pee govnis [see above]. 1648-78 Hexuam, Piye, 
Py-gown, or Rough-gown, as Souldiers and Seamen wear. 
3673 Wedderburn's Vocab. 23 Jam.) Pectorale,a py-doublet. 

Pee (pi), 56.2 Afining. [History unknown.] 
The poition commen to two veins which intersect. 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 44 (E.D.5.) Some take me 
for one thing, some for otber free, As New thing, Old thing, 
1947 llooson Miner's Dict. O ij, 
If one Miner have a right to this Vein,..and another hasa 
Right to a Vein Stra crosses it, and makes the Pre; he 
that comes to tbe Pee first takes it, 1851 Act 14 4 15 Vict, 
© 94 § 13 1f any Vein shall cross another Vein, the Miner 
who comes to the Pee or Intersection first shall bave such 
Pee or Intersection. cae 

Pee, 56.3 A/ining. [Origin uncertain: ? = Pra4,] 
A small piece of ore. 

1747 Hooson Afiner’s Diet. Sj, The first pee or bit of Ore 
that the Cavers find in a Morning by Purchassing. 1824 
Manpea Miner's Gloss. (E, D. D.), ‘Pee of ore ‘a piece of 
ore gotten from the vein free from all spar, kevel. 

Pee, sd.4 Abbreviation of CALiPEE. 

1764 Footr Patron ti, Not the meanest member of my 
Corporation but caa distinguish the pash from the pee. 

Pee, variant of PEa 3, ; 

Pee (pi), v. worth. dial. [Origin unascer- 
tained: cf. PEEK vl] snutr. To leek with one 


| eye (as ia taking aim); to sqnint; to peer. 


1674 Ray WV. C. Words 37 He pees: He looks with one 
eye. 31703 Tuoagsay Let, fo Kay (E. D. S.), Pee,..is also 
to look near and narrowly. 1818 Toop, Zo Pee,..to look 
with one eye. In use to this day in Cumberland, 18a 
Baocuett NV. C. Gloss. Pee, to squint, to spy with one eye— 
to look through contracted eye-hds, 1869 Lonsdale Glost., 
Pet,,.to look with one eye, to squiat, to take aim, 

ence Pee-pee a., ting, squinting. 

1Bo4 Enrop. Mag. xiv. 20fa Shak. that can’t be Hoga’s 
head, for Hoga had little pee pee eyes. 

Pee, Pee and kew: see P, the letter. 

Peeble, Pesce, obs. forms of PEBBLE, Piece. 

Peed (pid), a. orth. diai, [f. Pex v.+-Ep1,]} 


Blind of one eye. : 

1674 Rav N.C. Words 37 Peed, blind of one eye. =: 
Ricay A/fdsummer xix. 197 He had evidently. .got to the 
‘ peed '. .side of Mr. Tinklemere. 

eedegre, -eugre, -igree, obs, ff. PEDIGREE, 

Peek (pik), s6.1 Also peak. [f, PEEK v,1] 
A peep, a glance, a ‘keek’, 

r Rog Nat. Ser. Story vi, Their father gave them a 
peek into the..brooding-room. , 1893 F. Aoams Vew Egypt 
54 Eyelid-closing indolence, varied by sudden peaks of wide- 
Staring alertness. 


Peek (pik), 55.2 [f. PEex v.2] The shrill note 


or pipe of a small bird. ? 

3834 Mupte Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 2g: The birds [meadow- 
pipits}..continue uttering their feeble and complaining peek. 

Peek (pik), v.1 Forms: 4-5 pike, pyke, 6-7 
peke, 6 peake, pecke, 7- peak, peok, (9 aia/. 
piok). [In ME. pike, pyke: origin obscure. 

The verbs deck, peek, and peep are app. closely allied to 
each other. Ade and frke, as earlier forms of Aeck and 
feck, occur in Chaucer; sefe, pecp is of later appearance 
(sth ¢.). ike, Aeck, has Teutonic cognates (see Kak) 
wich are wanting for feck nnd ferp; whether tbe latter 
have in some way arisen ont of Aceh, or are distinct in origin, 
isunknown. Quot. 1530 gives a F. fiper = pete} but this 
sense of Ji; as been found nowhere else, and Sens 
error of fee The phonetic relations between the 
forms prke, peek, feak, are as yet unexplained.) 

intr, To look through a crevice, or ou 


n recess, etc.; to peer, peep, pry, lo j 


nto 
oul. 


PEEK. 


€1374 Cnaucer Troydus 11. 11 (60) And Pandarus.. Come 
nere, and yn at curtyn pike (Casall MS. pyke] 
And seid God do bote on al syke 1 1526 SkeLTon Magny. 
667 Why, can ye not put ont that foule freke? No, in euery 
corner he wyll peke. 1530 Parser. 655/2, I peke or — 
je pide iors. 1576 Gascotens Steele GZ, (Arb.) 68 That 
one eye winks, as thongh it were but blyad, That other pries 
and peekes in every place. 1577 Stanvavest Deser. lve. 
vi.in Holinshed VI. 50 If he once but frowne at them, they 
dare not be so hardie as once to peake out of their cabbins. 
163z Hxywoop rst Pt. dron Age ut. i. Wks, 1874 11). 312 
We shall hane him..come peaking into the Tents of the 
Greeks. 1681 T. FLatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) 
I, 255 As like one of your Smithfield Lions, as ever he can 
peke out of his Nyes. "739 ‘R, Buu’ tr. Dedekindus' 
Grobianus 1. iv. 36 He [Crocodile] gapes: the wing'd 
Inhabitant of air Does to his month in Pe of pres repair, 
ln ev'ry hollow Tooth securely peak, And pick : 
th'Incumbrance with his Beak, 1848 Lowen Biglow FP. ii, 
(1859) 18 You see a feller peekin’ ont. 1886 Morse Jap. 
ffomes vii. 317, 1 was guilty of the immpertinence of peek- 
ing into the cupboards, 1893 Fic/d 27 May 7791/3 Salmon 
were reported as showing, or rather ‘picking ', to use the 
local phrase. “ 

Hence Pee‘king #7/. a., prying. 

at B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Peeking Fellow, a meer 
S fees one that peeps in even Hole and Corner. 1855 
Worcester Transcript Apr. (Bartlett), The members... 
behaved in such an undignified, ludicrous, peeking, bom- 
bastical manner, that they obtained the appellation of the 
* smelling committee‘. 

Peek (pik), v.2 dia/, Also peak. [? Echoic.] 
inir. To speak in a thin piping voice; to peep, 
squeak ; to utter the slightest sound. 

1808-25 Jamieson, Jo seak, peck, to peep, to spenk with 
a small voice resembling that of a chicken. 1810 Cock 
Strains 1. 135 (E. D. D.), I winna hear my frien’s misca’t, 
Sae dinna ment to peak. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss, Peak,.. 
to cry like a young bird; squeak like a young mouse, etc. 

Peek, obs. form of PEAK, Pique, 

Peek-bo, peek-a-boo. Now chicfly US. 
[f Peex v1: cf, £eek-b0, KEEK uv, 3.] =DBO-PEEP, 
Perr-Bo. (See WV, & Q. 1oth ser. 11, 85, 153.) 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Efunt, ww. ii. (fol. 1616), 
Nay, neuer play peeke-hoe { /o/. 1640 bopecp] with me, ¢1880 


American Song (in N. & Q., as above), l’eek-a-boo! Peek. | 


a-boo! 1 see yon hiding there. 1903 C. Copetanp School of 
ree (U. S.) 29 Like a mischievous child playing at peek- 
nboo. 

Peekie: sce Peak sé.4 Peeky, var. Preaxy a.” 

Peel (pil), sd.) Forms: 4-5 pel, (4 peyl), 4-9 
pele, (5 pell, -e), 5-6 Sc. peill, -e, (peyll), 6 Sc. 
peil, (piel, paile), 6-7 peele, 4, 8- peel. [Known 
@1300 in latinized form pz/m (later sometimes 
pela), in AF. pel, piel, in 14th c. ME. pel, pele, 
whence 15-16the. Sc. et, In sense 1 = OF, Ze/, 
piel (mod, F. pier) stake:—L. pal-ts, pal-rem stake. 
The development of sense 2 is parallel to that of 
the cognate PaLe sd.1; that of senscs 3 and 4 is 
more obscure, but cf. the synonymous PILE. 

For a detailed historical examination of the word, see 
Peed: ite Meaning and Derivation, by Geo. Neilson F.S.A. 
Scot. 1893.] é 

+1. Astake. [The usual sense inOF.] Od. rare. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Syne 2120 He 3ede and clambe 
vpp on a pele [z. 77. ye eyl; rimeechedele; F. encuntre 
un pel se addrescé), ! nd Deve peron by be hond., /4id. 2166 
Pou art a-cursed, hou woste weyl, And hange were why 
onapeyl. ¢1330 — Chron: Wace (Rolls) 4611 Longe pyles 
{IfS. Petyt peeles; Wace pews ferrés] & grete dide hey 
make; Faste yn ‘Temese dide pey hem stake, Euerylkon 
Ten sch lbid, 4637 \ren-schod was ilka peel (zfnee 
ilka del]. 

+2. A palisade or fence formed of stakes; a 
stockade; a stockaded or palisaded (and moated) 
enclosure, cilher as the outer court of a castle, or 
as an independent fort or defensible position. Ods. 

{i Acts. in Jos. Stevenson /fist, Docum. Scoti, 11. 

61 Pro vadiis xlviij operariorum venientium de Westmer- 
and et Cumberland .. aie Loghmaban .. ad facienduin 
pela ibidem.. .Et pro vadiis [iv sarratorum] euatium apud 

ghmaban ad sarranda ligna pro constructione peli ibidem 
pS ij dies...Et pro vadiis carpentariorum missorum apud 

Aghmaban .. pro faetura pelt ibidem per ij dies. 1299 
Let. Pat, Edw, L, fbid. VW. 404 Ad ordinandum et provi- 
dendum de secura custodia clausi extra castrum de Es h- 
maban palitio firmati. 1300 /adenture 2 Jan., [bid. os kt 

e les meisons quil [Robert de Clifford] ad fait en le piel 

le Loghmabaa lui denioergent pur luy et pur ses gentz, 
1300 (Sept.) Liber Quotidianus Contranot ardevobe 165 
Chopeniae facientibus pelum in foresta de Ingelwoode 
assidendum circa castrum de Dumfres, 1300 (Oct.) Letter 
Jr, Edward F. Stevenson 11, 296 Cest a savoir, que nostre 
seignour le roi est ale 1 Dounfries pont lever son pel e¢ 
efforcer le chastel. iLet. Jv. R. de Tilliol gardcyn de 
Lougchmaban to Edw, [, 10 Sept. in Stevenson 11. 432 
Sachez, sire, qe.. sire Jobane de Soules, sire Ingram ae 
Humframville.. nous ardyrent nostre vile et assalyrent 
nostre pele demyway prime dekes a honre de poune. ¢ 1430 
Foroun & Bower Scotichr. x1. i. (1759) 220 Hoc in anno 
[1301] municipium de Linlithgw, quod Anglict Pee vocatnr, 
per regem Anglia constructam est.] 

6 1330 R. Brunne CAron. Wace (Rolls) 15912 Ful baldet 
& stille Dide he vitaille pe toun ful wel, Defensable wy! 
bretaxes & pel. — Chron. (18:10) 157 Pe Romancer it sais, 
R{ichard] did mak a pele, On kastelle wise alle wais, 
wrouht of tre fulle welle. 1375 Bansour Bruce x. 137 
And at lythkow ves than a peill, Mekill, and stark, and 
stuffit welll Vith yaelis men. ¢1425 Wynxroun Cron. vit, 
6141 The Pele. .off Lyddale. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 
1693 The peyll thai tuk, and slew that was tharin, 1528 
St Papers Hen. VIE, VV. 492 One path re of ill Will 
Armistrannges, buylded aftar siche maner that it conth not 
be brynt ne distroyed, unto it was cut downe with axes, 


rom thence | 


612 


1535 Se. Acts Fas. V (1814) 11. 346 That enery landit man 
duelland in x Inland or vpon be bordouris, havand pare 
ane hundreth pund Iand..sall big ane sufficient barmkyn 
aponn his..landis..of Stane and lyme..for pe Ressett and 
defens of him his tennentis and ber gndis in trublous tyme 
wt ane toure in the samin for him self gif he thinkis it 
expedient: And pat all vther landit men of smallar Rent 
..big pelis and gret strenthis as pai ples for saifing of 
pare elfis men tennentis and gudis: And pat ail the saidis 
strenthis barmkynnis and pelis be biggit and completit 
within twa yeris vnder be pane. 1579 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. 111, 236 For pulling doun of a peill of the said George 
Chaleris..and sta and awaytnke xt ky and oxin. 1889 in 
Exch. Rolls Scott. XXM1. 25 The fewmailis of the park and 
peil of Linlithquew. 1596 DaLaymp.e tr. Lesdie’s Hist, Scot. 
Uh - Bot thay far starker do make, four nniked, of earth 
only, quhilke nathir can be burate, nor wfout a gret force of 
men of weir donne can be castne. .thir ar thair pailes, 

+3. Acastle; esp, a small castle or tower; = 
Ping sd.2 Os. (app. only in English writers.) 

1384 Cnaucen A. Fate ut, 220, 1 gan to romen til 
I fonde The castel yate on my ryght honde. ..Ther mette 
T eryinge many oon, A larges, larges, hald vp wel, God 
saue the lady of thys pel. 1483 Cath, Angt. 273/a A Peille 
.-A castelle. 1573 Cnurcnyarp in Nichols fa QO. Eliz, 
(2823) T. 399 A littell Bastillion, builded on a hil..to the 
which pleltha sontders of the main fort did repayre. 1679 
(see Pitz 56.2], 

4. The general name, in modern writers, for the 
small towers or fortified dwellings built in the 
16the. in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, fer defence against hostile forays; con- 
sisting of a imassive square edifice, the ground- 
floor of which was vaulted, and used as a sheltcr 
or refuge for cattle, while the upper part (the 
access to which was by a doer on the level of the 
first floor, with exlernal ladder or movable stair) 
was the abode of the owner and his family, 

(In this sense, probably orig. short for Aced-Aouse (see 6), 
i, e. house defended by a peel (in sense 2). But the name is 
now applied in many cases in which it has po historical 
support.) It is evidently akin to sense 3. 

1726 Gorpon Jtin, Septent. 54 At this Town [Kirkin- 
tilloch) there is another Fort upon the Wall, called the 
Peel. 1792 Archerologia X. 102 This kind of building was 
called in Scotland a fee/,and in England, a keep or dungeon. 
1805 Scorr Last Afinstr. 1. xxv, He passed the Peel of 
Goldiland, /éid, 1y. iii, The frightened flocks and herds 
were pent Beneath the peel’s rude battlement. 1846 
Brockett JW. C. Gloss. 11. 69 The ‘ peel’ wasa square tower 
strongly fortified, where cattle were secured in the bottom 
story at night, and the family occupied the upper part. 
1882 J, Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 425 The 
mansion ..is an adaptation... of un old fortified peel to 
modern requirements, 1894 R.S. Fercnson Westonorland 
xviii. 280 These peels..are small and massively built towers 
of stone, with high-pitched roofs of slate. . 

5. Hence, the proper name of a place in the Isle 
of Man. (Cf. Cast/ctown in the same island.) 

(1399 Charter of Hen, Vin Rymer Federa VU. 95/1 
Concessimus eidem Comiti Northumbriz Insulam, Castrum, 
Pelam, et Dominium de Man.] @1738 in Keble Lie ie 
Wilson vi. (1863) 199 The Ordinary hath used to send for 
aid unto the Constable of the Castle, or of the Peel. 1765 
Act 5 Geo. Lt], ¢. 26 Preamble, All the islands, castle, pele, 
and see aforesaid. 

6. atirib., as peel-dike, the wall or rampart of 
a peel; peel-house, -tower = scnse 4, 

1505 dec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. U1. 84 ‘Vo bigging of 
the peil dikis of Linlithqw. 1586 Reg. Privy Counetl Scot. 
1V. 106 Ane peill house, with byre, hatl and berne. 1814 
Scort iWVav. xli, Had you put this gentleman into the pit 
of the peel-house at Balmawhapple. 1851 Turner Dom. 
Archit. 1. i. 11 In the border countries these towers, 
commonly calied Pele towers, are very usual, 1856 J. C. 
Bruce Baas Tap. Elucidated ii. 36 The ancient * peel 
houses’ of the North of England. 1874 Hare Story of a1 
Life (1900) IV. xvii, 258 An occasional peel-tower Said 
like a milestone of history. 


Peel (pil), s3.2 Forms: 4-7 pele, 5-7 peele, 
5- peel, (6 piele, 6-7 peale, 8-9 peal, 9 dial, 
pale). 8. 5, 9 dial. pyle. [ME. a, OF. fele 
(mod.F. Zee shovel) :—L. pa/a spade, shovel, 
baker's peel. Cf. PALE 5.3] 

l. A shovel or shovel-shaped implement: now 
locally or dialectally applied to a fire-shovel, and 
in some technical uses : see, quots. 

Some of the early quots may belong to 2, 


14.. Voe. in Wr.-Willcker 599/36 Pala~Item dicitur 
Jatum instrumentum ferrenm ad opus ape pele. 1572 
Wills § Inv. N.C. (Surtees) I. 349 The Kitching, ne 


Raking croke, one Iron por, one pele, one iron coulrake 
i viijs. 1626 in Naworth Househ. Bhs, (Surtees) 237 

fending a shovell and a peale, v', 12686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 8: This Past is very white... They serve 
it upon little Woodden Peels made on purpose. 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 9 Two men set a stirring of 
it with wooden peels. 1943 Lond. & Country Brew. Ww. 
{ed. 2) 257 Eyhey burn it 12 Hours into a Coak.. which the 
break and divide into pretty large Pieces with an Iron-Peal, 
1807 Vaxcouver Agric. Deven (1813) 214 The cream. .may 
be removed. .into an open vessel, and there moved by hand 
with a stick about a foot long, at the end of which is fixed 
a sort of peal, ..with which abont 12 Ibs of butter may be 
separated from the butter-milk at a time. 1825 é Nicnoi- 
son Oferat, Mechanic 360 At the top of the table isa large 
fees iron peel or shovel, with its fore part bearing npon 
the edge of the table, 1828-32 Wenster, Pee/,.,in popular 
use in America, any large fire-shovel. 

2. sfec. A baker’s shovel, a pole with a broad 
flat disk at the end for thrusting loaves, pics, etc., 
into the oven and withdrawing them from it. 

e400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 155 pis boon is lich to a pele 


. PEEL. 


wib be whiche men setten breed into be onene. €1475 Pict, 
Voe ia Wr.-Wiilcker 88/331 34 foc furnoriunt, Hee pila, 
pyle. 1519 Horsman ude. 154h, Sette in the bredde with 
a pele, 1837 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsicy 1. 424 The 
backster of Bal{djockbury with her baking peel. 1552 
Hutoer, Pile for an ouen. Loke in piele. 1596 Vinton Inv. 
(1841) 2 On iron peale, ij searces, j great brend grate. 1614 
B. Jonson Bart, Fair ut. ii, A notable hot Finter "twas 
when hee ply'd the pecle. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m. 
8s/z A Baker, with a Peel in his hoth hands, 1750 W, 
Euus Country Housew. 75 Set them on a peal, and lay 
them to bake at the oven’s mouth, 1886 T. Haroy Afayor 
Casterbr. (2895) 3io (E.D. D.) Hearing a noise, ont ran 
his wife with the oven pyle. 1887S. Cheshire Gloss. S.v., 
We have two varieties of peels, viz. bread-peels and pie- 
peels. 1890 Gloucs. Gloss., Pade, or Peel, a flat, spade-shaped 
tool used by bakers, to take dishes, etc., out of the oven. 

3. Printing. A T-shaped instrament used to 
hang up damp freshly printed sheets to oy 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxv.» 1 He Loads 
and unloads his Peel again successively, till he have Hung 
up the whole Heap, 1771 Lucxomae Hist. Print. 487 He 
takes the Handle of the Peel in his left hand, and lays the 
top part flat down upon the Hea 1858 Siumonps Dicé, 
Trade, Peel,..a printer's tool for hanging up damp printed 
sheets ona tine to dry. 

4, The blade or wash of an oar. U.S. 

1875 Kuicnt Dict. Mech., Peel..3.(Nautical.) The wash 
ofan oar. 1890 Weaster, Peel... Also, the blade of an oar, 

5. attrib., as in two-peel, three-peel machine, sizes 
of the cutting-machine in biscuit-making; peel- 
end, the portion of a biscuit- or cracker-machine 
beyond the cutter. 

1884 Kwicut Dict. Afech. Suppl. 

Peel (pil), s4.3 Also 6-7 peele, (7 peil). 
See also Pitt sd.) [Appears first in 16the., as a 
collateral form of the earlier Pann sé,1 (still widely 
used in the dialects) after Pret v.1 (Cf. also OF. 
pel, mod.F. peau skin, rind, peel :—L. Zed/-em skin.] 

The rind or onter coaling of any fruit; esp. in 
orange-, lemon-, citron-peel; candied peel, the 
candied rind of various species of Ci¢ris, esp. 
the citron, used as a flavouring in cookery and 
confectionery. 

[r388-18..: see Pitt 532] 

1583 in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) 11. 269 For chumed milke we 
gane them bread and pomgranat peeles, wherewith they vse 
to tanne their goats skinnes which they churne withall. 1611 
Coter., Follicule,..a huske, hull, peele, or skin inclosing 
seed. 1615 {sce ORANGE-PEEL] 1672 Lemmon peil [see 
Lemon sé! 5], a72a tr, Pomet's Hist, Drugs. 143 A Nut, 
havinga ee Bark or Peel. /éid. 151 Candied Orange Peel. 
1861-80 Mrs, Beeton /fousch. Managent. § 1871 Ingre- 
dients..2 ox. of sweet almonds, 1 oz. of candied peel..; cut 
the peel into neat slices. /dfd. § 1878 Add the sugar, peel, 
ginger, spice, and treacle, 1875 Emexson Lett. § Soc. Aims 
viii. 192 The rich feed on fruits and game,—the poor, ona 
watermelon’s peel. 

b. Comb., as peel-maker, one who prepares 
candied peel. 

1851 in féustr. Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 Occnpa- 
tions of People... Peel-maker. _ 

Peel, 5.4 Sc. [Goes with Pern v.2] A match, 
an equal. 

1722 W. Hamitton Wadlace vu. ii, In time of peace, he 
never had a peel, So courteous he was, and so genteel. 1813 
Picken Poents 11. 131 (Jam.) She fuish bim Joha Gilpin, aze 
sang is its peil, For a pattern to work by. 1882 ‘STRATUESK* 
More Bits xiv, When time was called, the numbers on each 
side were equal, or rma in curling phraseology. 2 

Peel, s2.5, collateral f. Pintow, now dia/, 

Peel (p71), v.1 Forms: (3 peolien), 4-5 pelen, 
-yn, 5-6 (9 Se.) pele, 6 peele, piel, 6-8 Sc. peil, 
(peill, peile); 7 peal, 7- peel. [A collateral form 
of Pinu v.1, formerly used in all lhe senses of the 
latter ; in later use, in Standard English, appropri- 
ated to the sense ‘decorticate’ and uses thence 
derived. For the phonology sce Pinu v1 (It seems 
possible that the comparatively modern sense- 
differentiation of ps// and ele, pec/, may have 
been inflnenced by the example of F. pier to 
pillage, rob, and Aeler to deprive of hair, to strip 
of skin, to peel.)) 

I. To pillage, rob. ‘ : 
+1. ¢rans. To plunder, pillage, spoil, rifle, strip 
of possessions (a pcan or place); = Pint v.11, 

1303 R. Baunne Mandl. Synue 2357 Certys pefte ry3t 
wattcesl ys... Namly, pore men for to pele Or robbe or 
bete with-oute skyle. /4id. 6790 Lorde! how shal these 
robbers fare That the pore pepyl pelyn fal bare. ¢ 1386 
Cnuaverr Pars. 7. P 693 What seie we than of hem that 

lyn & don extorcions ta holy chirche? 31450 Xodés of Parit. 

, 204/2 Hit [the said Isle] hath be so pelyd and oppressid. 
a 1600 Yok Up-a-lands Compl. in Evergreen (1761) 1, 231 
Pure Commons presentlie ar peild. 1648 Syamons Vind. 
Chas. £ 161 All the people..who have been wronged, peeled 
and oppressed, 1670 futon /7ist. Eng. 1, Archigallo.. 
by peeling the wealthier sort, stuff'd his Treasury. xe z 
Berkevey Adcighn ut. § 11 Would it not be a disagreeable 
Sight to see an hoaest Maa peeled by Sharpers? r 

+b. transf. To exhaust or impoverish (soil); 
= Punvirb. Obs. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey. ix. 35 Oates doe 
well in a leane dry Ctay, thongh they peele a better and 
Prepare a moist. " a 

+2. To seize or take by violence or extortion ; 
to make a prey of; = Pint v.! 3. Obs. 

[¢2380-1618: see Pitt. 2! 3.) F 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 91 A man gats 


PEEL. 


to the were for covatis to RE and rub gudis. 71507 
Comunye, (W. de W.) Aiij, What shall than profyte thy 
‘ood in plate Or poundes that thou of the people re 154a 
foie ras. A poph, 280h, His soudiours. .pieled all that 
euer thei could fyngre. 


II, To decorticate, strip. 
3. To strip (anything) of its natural integument 
or outer layer, ns an orange, potato, or the like of 
its skin or rind, a tree of its bark; to remove the 


peel of; = Pinu v,1 5. 

[raa5-1879; see Pit v1 5.] 
€ 1430 7 wo Cookery-dks, 8 Take oynonys and schrede hem, 
and pele hem. 146a in Finchale Priory (Surtees) 95 To fele, 
pele, occupie, and carie away wod and barke. 1464 Afann, § 
Flousch, a) 280 Roste an egge hard and pele it. 
1698 Frocer Voy. 129 An Herh that can be peeled in the 
Same manner as Hemp with us. 3747 Mes. Guasse Cooke 
11 To dress Potatoes. Boil them..then peel them. 1799 G. 
Ssatn Ladoratory 1. 263 A sweet apple, pecled and cut. 
1866 Gro, Ettor #, Holf Introd., The basket-maker eling 
his willow-wands in the sunshine. 1877 Bayvant Planting 
of Apple-iree v, Girls... Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 

b. Usnally peel off: To strip off or pare off 
(skin, bark, ete.); = Priz v1 5b. 

le 1440-1604: sce Pint v,) 5b. 

1573-0 Barst Alzv, P 358 To Pill off, or rather peele, as 
it were to pull off the skin, rinde, or the barke of a tree, 
3687 A. Lovet tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 124 They peal off 
the Rind of them, then cut them into quarters, 1745 
Di For Voy. round World (1840) 154 They pecled it off 
thicker or ie as they had occasion. 1790 rans. Soe, 
Arts VIII. 27 Earth that has been peeled and burnt. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst, Mfed. WW. 16 The thickened capsule cannot 
readily be peeled from the surface of the liver, 

¢. To make or form by peeling; = Pinuz,! Re. 
1885 Braug (R.V.) Geo. xxx, 37 And Jacoh took him rods 
of fresh poplar... and peeled [1611 and earlier vy, pilled] 
white strakes in them. 

d. To bare (land) of its herbage, as by shaving 
off, cutting down, or eating down crops, etc. close 
to the ground; = Pinne,! 5 d. 

[555-1903: see Pru ot 5d.] 

2789 Trans. Soc. Aris (ed. 2) 11, 107 His pastures and 
clover crops were peeled to the earth. 

4. intr. Of trees, animal bodies, etc.: To become 
bare of bark, skin, ete.; to cast the epidermis (as 
after a fever), Of skin or bark: To become de- 
tached, scale off. Also b. To admit of being 
peeled or barked. = Pinu v.16, 

[é 1000-1886: see Pint v,’ 6) 

7634 Sia ‘I’. Heenrat Jrav, 183 The rinde or skin peeles 
off most easily. 1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (Surtees) 15 A 
meanes to imuke them peele better, z7za Swirt Tiaéz of 
Afidas 36 Against whose torrent white he swims, The 
golden scurf peels off his limbs, 1837 Dickens Pichu. xix, 

This is delightful..1' said Mr. Pickwick, the skin of whose 
expressive countenance was rapidly peeling off with exposure 
tothe sun. 1860 Tywoatt Glac, 1. xx. 143 Its outer surface 
appeared to he peeling off like acrust. fod, I have been 
sunburnt, and my face is peeling. 

5. tutr. or absol. To take off one’s clothes or 
outer garments; to strip, as in preparation for 
some exercise. (Orig. a term of pugilism; later 
of athletics; now Slang or collog.) 

1785 Grose Dict. Vule. 7., Peel, to strip: allusion to the 
taking off the coat or rind of an orange or apple, 1800 
Huanis Fav. Villace 51 The swain Who, to his fair shirt 
peeled, from dusky dawn To latest twili ht gathers the full 
car, 1818 Sporting Mag. 11.231 He peeled in Tothill-fields 
with the utmost sang Jroid, Bag Maarvat F. Afildmay 
xvi, He began to peel, as the boxers call it, 1858 ©. W. 
Hotmes Aut. Breabst, i, What resplendent beauty that 
must have been which could have authorized Phryne to 

peel”! 3894 Fuanivaut in Hoccleve's Was. 1. p. xlvii, note, 
He peeld to scult bow down-stream. 

b. frans. To strip wholly or partly of clothing ; 
to take off (clothes). collog. 

1820 Corconan Fancy Note 89 [Randnll's) figure is re. 
markable, when Peeled, for its statue-like beauty, 7852 
RS. Surtees Sponge's SA. Tour {x69 147 Jack was in 
the act of ‘peeling’ himself, as he called it. 187a C. Kine 
Mountain. Sierra Nev, x, 217 Sarah Jane—arms peeled— 
cocking up stuff. 7888 Detrott Frze Press 20 Oct. (Farmer), 
She pecled off her wedding dress and boots. 

C. To peel tt, to run at full speed. U.S, slang. 
r 1860 Bartietr Dict, Amer. sv To run at full speed, 
Come, boys; peel it now, or you'll be late.’ 

d. dial, Of a do , etc.: To show its teeth, 

7890 P, 1], Emerson [Vild Life xxvi. 109 Lor, that peeled 
and showed his ivories at us. 
+8. Phrases. a, Zo pack and (or) peel, ?to pack 
and unpack (or unwrap); to deal in any Way; to 
have dealings. Sz. Obs, 

Peel Proh, meant ‘divest of its wrapping or coverin: 
its sense is uncertain, and was a matter of forensic 
cee”. in 1680, 

7393 Se. cicts Fas, [V (1814) 11. a45/2 And b' na man pak 
Nor pele in Jeitht nor vberis ak See be ae Baicivis 
vnder be pane .of eschaeting of be gudis to be kingis 
vse, bt be tuppit sald pakkit or pelit agane bis statute. 
1506 Burgh Ree. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) 1. 109 We ar greittumlie 
defraudit in Our cvystomes throw pakking and peling of 
mMerchand _* in Leith to be had furth of our a 
cts Fas. V (1814) TT, 375/a It Is statute and 
Péersoun vse pakking nor peling of woll hidis 
ols’ nor laid outw’ fre hurgh and priuilege 
Therof. in Fountainhall Decisions (1759) 1. 81 By the 
84th act Parl., 1503, and 24th act, 1633, the merchants must 

id peil at free hurghs: Now loading and un. 
loading is the same thing with packing and peiling. This 
was denied hy the Dukes Advocates, he called ‘ packing ' 

ie Yor vite in packs, and ‘ peiling’, they did not 


*, but 
ispute 
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agree what it meant. 2824 Scorr Med, auntlet ch. x, 1am 
not a person to pack or peel with aster, 
b. fel and poll: see Vii vt Gb 

Peel, v.2 Se. Also 8-9 peal, 9 peil, [Goes 
with PEEL sd.4: origin nnascertained.] s¢rans. To 
equal, to match, 

azjoo in Poems Comp. Archers (1726) 6a When Ardrose 
was a Man, He con'd not be pales 1845 JAMIESON, ‘To 
Peel, Peal, Peit,,..to equal, to match, to produce anything 
exuctly like another. 

Peel-orow, obs, varlant of Pincrow, 

Peele, obs. form of Pea, Pret, Penn 561 

Peeled (pid), /7. a. (£ Peenvl+-ppl, See 
also PILED 

1. Stripped of possessions, plundered, reduced to 
destitution, (Now as fig, of 3 or 4.) 

1508 Dunsar Flyting 241 Mauch muttoun, vyle buttoun, 
peilit gluttoun, air to Hilhouse. 1560 Routann Crt, Venus 
tv, 673 For laik of pith he is sa puir and peild. 1659 Gaupex 
Years of Ch, 355 The indigent and peeled Clergy. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 136 Is thy land peeled, thy realm 
marauded i , 

2. Deprived or bereft of hair, bald; tonsured ; 


= PILL. Af/. a. 2. 

[7386-1681 : see Pitteo 4/2. 2.] 

€1470 HeNayson Vhree drid Powys Poems (ed. Laing) 
31_So sall ye ly ilk ane with peilit powys. 1513 Dovetas 
AEneis xin. Prol. 33 Vpgois the bak wyth hir pelit ledderyn 
flycht. zg91 Suaxs. 1 //en. V/,1. iis 30 Piel’d Priest, doo'st 
thou command me to be shut out? 1653 Usqunart Rabelats 
1. xi, He. .cared as little for the peeled as for the shaven, 

3. Worn threadbare, as na garment; bare of 
pasture or herbage, as ground. b. ¢rans/, Leggarly, 
mean, wretched, (Cf. Ban a. 4, 6.) 

@i5sto Dunaasr Petition of Gray Horse Poems Ixi, 38 
Pastouris that ar plane and peild. ¢2530 Reprorve Play 
Wit & Se. ete. (Shaks. Soc.) 63 We have so manye lasshes to 
lerne this peelde songe, That I wyll not lye to you now and 
then among. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 111. 117 Pynd and 
puir like ony peild tramort. 158: Petrin Guazzo's Cie. 
Cony, 11. (1586) 88 b, Some rich Gentlemen..goe with a peeld 
threed bare cloke on their backe, 1625 Liste Du Bartas, 
Voz 123 ‘The mount of Emeraudes which is ve. high, bare 
and peel'd, without any herbe or tree growing thereon. 

4. Stripped of skin, bark, rind, ete.; decorticated, 
excorialed. [382-2828: see Pinten Aff. a. 4.) 

3725 Braotey Fam, Dict VW. 7 F ij/z Compotes of peel'd 
Verjuice. 1799 J. Ronertson Agric. Perth 353 This peeled 
[oak] copse-wood makes excellent fuel. 1848 Lytton 
ffarold vu. v, Each had had. -his ‘white palace ' of peeled 
willow wands. 1894 K. Graname Yagan P. 22 Pleasures 
of the mind whereof, the men of muscle and peeled faces 
are only just beginning to taste, 1894 Northumbld, Gloss., 
Peeled grain, a tree branch stripped of its bark. 


b. fig. Of the eyes: Open, on the alert: in phr. 


to keep (one's) eyes peeled. U.S. collog. 

1883 F. M. Crawrorn Dr. Claudius viii, “Keep your eye 
peeled there, will you?’ the Duke shouted, 1889 Faamea 
Americanisms, To keep one's eyes peeled, ..to keep a sharp 
look out; to be careful. A variation of ‘to keep one's eyes 
skinned’, 1901 Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 568/1, 1 kept my 
eyes peeled, but I didn’t see her in the afternoon crowd. 

5. In the following passage scallered and peeled 
is a doubtful translation: but the expression has 
become a_ literary commonplace, fee/ed being 
vaguely associated with one or more of the senses 


nbove, 

3611 Bintz /sa. xviii, 2 Goe yee swift messengers to a 
nation scattered and peeled [warg. Or, outspread and 
polished ; Vue, convulsam et dilaceratam; 2382 Wycu al 
to-pullid and torny 1388 drawun Wg and to-rent; 1535 
Coverpata a desperate and pylled_folke; 1885 2. Voto 
Q nation tall and smooth Garg. Or, dragged away and 
peeled ‘did. 7. 193a Berxeey Serm. to S. P. G. Wks. 

IL. 247 They ty under the curse of God,,.peeled and 
scattered in a foreign land. 1744 Westey Addr, to Sie 
in Overton Evangel. Revival ix, (1886) 162 A people 
Scattered and peeled and trodden under foot. 1781 Cowrer 
Expost. 246 fF Heaven spared not us, Peeted, scattered, 
and exterminated thus. 1883 J. Mackenziz Day-dawn in 
Dark Places 63 The harmless vassalls .. are then scattered 
and peeled, driven hither and thither, and meredessly killed. 

Jig. oa Daily News 7 Mar. 3/5 The utter rout of the 
Reactionaries has made the peeled and wasted remnant that 
remain utterly iocapable of indering the work, 

Ilence Pee‘lednesa (also pielde-). 

1580 Hottysayo Treas. Fr, Tong, Escorcheure du siege, 
the pieldenesse of the seate. 610 HoLLanp Camden's Brit, 
it, 143 From a disease, scab and peelednesse, 

Peeler! (pi'la1), Forms: 4-5 peler, 5-6 -our, 
-owr, 6 S¢. pelor, pellour, peiler, pieller, peal- 
ler, 7 pieler, 6- peoler, [f. Peen v1 + -en1, 
See also Prnter.] 

+LA plonderer, spoiler, robber, thief; = Prnuer! 1. 

@ 3352 Minor Poems (ed. Hall) ii. 15 Now haue pai, be 
Jelers, priked obout. 7436 Libed Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) I]. 164 These false coloured jours, Called of Seynt 
Mulonse, 1508 Duspaa Filyting 70 ees that thow, poysonit 
pelor, gatthy paikis. a 1510 — Poents xviii. 1a Than every 
pelour and purspyk Sayis, Land war bettir warit on me, 
3535 Lyspesay Satyre a469 Put thir thrie pellours into 
Pressoun strang. 2545 Jove £xg. Dan, xi, AA vij b, A vyle 
Couetouse extortioner and piciler of the le. 1608 Torseit 
Serpents (1658) 639 Apo! lodorus, the Theef, Pieler, and 
spoiler of the Cassandrines, P 

b. A plant that robs or impoverishes the soil. 

3573 Tussen Huséd. (1878) 49 Graie wheat is the grosest, 
«and n peeler of yom BY Mortimer usd. (1721) I. 
152 Hemp. .as ‘tis esteemed a Peeler of Land, ‘tis best to 
sow it upon Lands that are rank. 2744-S0 W. Exris Afod. 
Husband, V1, 1. 38 All the oat tribe are Breat peelers or 
rohbers of the goodness of the earth, 


PEELING. 


2. One who peels, va or pares off the skin 
or rind of fruit, the bark of trees, etc.; also, an 
instrament or machine for peeling. 

1597 Sc. Acts 5 (Heading of Act Jas. I, c. 33) Steallers of 
Breene woodde..peallers of Trees. 5S JOUNSON, Peeler, 
one who strips or flays, 1846 H. Maesnare Ceylon 11 
Peelers who failed to produce meathly above Ibs. of 
cinnamon, were liable to be fl ged. 188: Sal? Ala’? G. 
5 Oct. 14/1 The peelers fof yates} earn from sixty cents, 
to two alae re day. 1883 Cassels Fant, fag. Aug, 
528/1 The [coftee] beans again thoroughly dried and the 
parchment skin removed by a ‘peeler ’. 

b. Se. and north. Jre/. A name given toa crab 
when it peels or casts its shell or ¢ peel’, 

1866 W. Geecor Dial, Banffshire, Peeler, the Shore-crab 
when casting its shell, 1880 in Antrim §& Down Gloss, 
2883 Century Afag. July 378/2 Large craw-fish, which were 
about to shed their outer cases, or shells, and which for this 
reason are called ‘shedders', or ‘ Peelers’, 

Peeler? (p#lez). A nickname given lo members 
of the Irish constabulary, founded under the 
secretaryship (1812-18) of Mr, (aflerwards Sir) 
Robert Peel ; hence subsequently also to policemen 
in England : see quot. 1888, See Boppy 2, 

1817 Gen. Matnew in Pard, Ded, 1386 The Irishman... 
was liable tw be carried off without a moment's warning, by 
a set of fellows well known in Treland..by the name of 
Peelers. 1818 Sir R. Peat Let. fo Gregory 14 Apt., We 
must not make the Peelers unpopular, by maintaining them 
against the declared and unequivocal sense of the county in 
which they act. 1829 AB/achw. Mag. XXV. 569 The 
‘ Peelers’ (by which significant term the whole constabulary 
force appointed under Mr. Goulburn’s bill, as well as those 
Vy Mr. Peel's act, are known in the vernacular), 1850 

inesLeY Alt, Locke xxxv, He's gone for a pecler and 
a search wartant to break open the door. 1858 Lenny Cyci. 
and Suppl. 494/1 Mr. Peel, us Home Secretary, introduced 

«.the new Metropolitan Police Act [1829] which provided 
London with its efficient body of * Peelers, subject to the 
Tlome Office, in lieu of the old ‘Charlies + 188: 'Rita‘ 
My Lady Coguettz xvi, The peelers ain't after him. 


Peeler. focal. [Origin unknown.] In Kent: 
An iron bar used for drilling holes for hop-poles 


or wattles. 

1796 J. Boys gi ia Kent (1813) 56 A large iron Peeler to 
make holes in the land for the (hop] poles, costs 6*. or 7. 
1805 R. W. Dicxson Pract. Agric. (1807) 1.45 Mop-peeler.— 
The peeler is made use of for forming holes for the hop-poles. 

Peel-garlic: sce Pmcarite. 

Peeling (pilin), vA7, 53, [f. Pres v.14 -tne 1, 
See also PILLING 7/56.) 

1. The action of Pers v.), in its various senses, 

+a. Plundering, spoliation, robbery. Oés. 

[1350-1627 : see Pituine vb/ 36] 

1649 Howett. Pre-cn, Parl. 11 This illegal peeling of the 
poor Peasan, f 

b. The stripping or removal of bark, rind, skin, 


or external layer. 

1564 Keg. Privy Counct! Scot. 1, 279 The peling of the 
bark of the standand treis. 1704 Callzct, Ad (Churchill) 
Il]. 788/1 Workmen em loy‘d in peeling of the Ciunumon. 
1805 Forsytu Brawties Scott. (1806) III. 353 Some people.. 
in barking trees,.. peeled many of them down to the ground. 
This..is..called pecling below the axe. , 

c. The coming off of bark, skin, ete. ; esp. the 
scaling off of skin after fever. 

1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 554 The peeling 
off and decuy of the outermost layers. 1897 A début? a Syst. 
Med. V1. 130 The patient's release will be dependent on the 


end of peeling. ce ie 

d. The putting off of clothes; stripping. collog, 
1834 M. Scorr Cruise Afidge xvii, The operation of peeling 
was all this while going on amongst the gingham-coated 
gentry. 1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/2 The Process of ‘ peel- 
ing‘ had to be gone through. All outer garments were soon 

taken off, and... deposited on board the umpire‘s steamer, 
&. feeling and polling: see Piuine vb2, sb, 1b, 
concr, Yhat which is peeled or peels off; 
a strip of bark, ete.; esf. the rind, skin, or outer 
layer of fruits or roots, which is peeled off when 


they are ye ag for food, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chirnrg. 49b/2 Con- 
serve of Roses, Marmalade, Citroo peclinges, 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury 11. 85/1 The rind, peeling, or skin of any 
Fruit. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xiv. 260 Boil the peeling 
of the apples aod the cores in some fair water. 1838 
Maareyvat WV. Forster x, A kid of potato-peelings, 
CLR. Maaxnam Persv, Bark 461 The outer bark comes off 
..in thin silvery peelings. 

Tb. spec. A thin skin or fabric formerly used 
as a dress material. Ods. 

(1611 Cotcr., Canegin,..th’ outward thinne, and white 
pilllng, of a dressed es, skin.] 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2837/4 A white Peeling Mantua flowered, lined with Green 
Damask. 1693 Soutnzaxn Afuia’s dast Prayer uw. iit, 31, 
I did but stay to chuse some white Peeling for a pair of 
Breeches. 1769 Dudlin Mercury 16-19 Sept. 2/2 Cardinal 
silks, sarsnets, peelings, and persians. 

8. The name of a variety of aye: ? Obs. 

1676 Woauipcr Cyder (1691) 210 The Peeling is a very 

ee apple. 173x Batey (ed. 5), Peeling, a lasting 
sort of App! 


loosened and pried away from the wood. 


Peelingaxre, a double-hitted a 
Daily News 3 Nov. 72 ‘Another 
had the fever and was in the 


PEELING. 


Peeling (pilin), f7.a. [f. Pee. v.l + -ine?, 
See also Pitiine Z/.a.] That peels, in the senses 
of the vb. 

red J. Hutcwisson in Arch. Surg, VIL. No, 31. 219 
Patches of a peeling and desqnamating psoriasis on his 
left hand and arm. goo /did. XI. No. 41. 61 Peeling 
patches in the palms being coincident with el 2900 
West, Gaz, 13 Sept. 8/r The decorative beauty of the 


leaves and the peeling stems, 

Peelite (prloit). [See -1rz1.} In British 
politics, A name given to those Conservatives who 
sided with Sir Kobert Peel whea he introduced his 
measure for the repeal of the Corn-laws in 1846, 
and who coatianed for some years to form a group 
intermediate between the Protectionist Tories and 
the Liberals, to the latter of whom most of them 
at length united themselves. So Pee‘lism. 

1853 Lcelestologist X1V. 41 His views are moderately Con- 
servative; in fact he is aa ecelesiologicat Peelite. 2858 
Trottore Dr, Thorne i, There..was a taint of Peelism in 
the latter [the western moiety of the County}, 1895 Adin, 


Rev. ya The Peelites.. were soon merged indistinguish- 
ably in the Liberal party. 
eell, obs. form of Pett 54.2 

Peen (pin), sd. dial, techn., and U.S. Also 7 
pen, 9 pean, pene. [Of uacertain origin: app. 
a northern and Sc. form of PaveE sé.3, perh. influ- 
eaced in form by PEEN v. But cf. Norw. fen, 
penn ‘the hinder sharpened part of a hammer’ 
(Aasen), referred by some to Sw. dial. en, pan 
(Rietz), Da. Zeer fine, neat (? orig. ‘thin’).] The 
sharp or thin end of a hammer-head, opposite to 
the face; = PANE 54,3 

1683 Moxon Jflech. Exere., Printing xi. ? 20 The Hammer 
«hath no Claws buta Pen. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury wu. 
32!/2 Smiths., Hammers have no elaw or slit in the Pen, as 
those that are for drawing ont of Nails. Zéfa., The Pen is 
the small end of fa hammer]. 1825 Jamieson, Peen, the 
ap point of a mason’s hammer. 1881 [see Pane s45}, 
1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Peen vh, Striking regularly all over 
with the peen of a hammer, i ee. from 
Se. and north. Counties. 


b. Coméd., as peen-end (of a hammer); een- 
ended adj. (hammer); peen-hammer, a hammer 
having a peen or sharpened end; a shoemaker’s 
hammer. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 558/1 The differences between 
peen-hammers and bush-hammers, 

Peen, pene, 2. Ods. exc. dial. [app. of Norse 
origin: ct. Ihre Sw. pena ut en ting to extend or 
beat ont in length and breadth; Sw. dial. (Rietz) 
pena, pana, e.g. pana ut jarnet to beat iron thin, 
to hammer out in length and breadth; Da, dial. 
(Molbech) gene, pene, pene ud to beat out; Norw. 
dial, (Ross) Jenna, penne nut to hammer out flat.) 
tyvans. To beat thin with a hammer, to hammer oud. 

1§13 Douctas Zxeis vu. xi. 72 The sickyr helmis penis 
and forgis out. did. vis, Prol. 93 Sum peuis furth a pan 
hoddum to prent fals plakkis, 4d, vit. vii. 128 The glow- 
and irne to well and peyne anon. [In Eng. Dial. Dict. from 
Shetland and Orkney, Cumbld., N. F. Laue.; in Westmld. 


and N. Yorksh., as a shoemaker's term, ‘to beat the edge 
of a sole with the peen of the hammer ’.] 


Peeng, variant of P1xc, sound of a bullet. 


1890 Li/ustr. Lond, News Christm. No. 2/3 The high 
soprano ‘ peeng ’ of a small hail of Minié hullets. 


eenge (piadz),v. Sc. and vorth. dial, Also 
pinge. [Formed perh. on whinge, under the 
influence of peep, peek, peevish, or the like.] zzér. 
To whine, complain in a whining voice, 


225.. in Evergreen (1824) 1.51 A Bytand Ballat ou warlo 
Wives, That gar thair Men live pinging Lives, 2791 J. 
LearMont Poems 377 The uuhappy ue’er shall peenge to 


1900 in Lug, Diad, 


meinvain, 2813 Scotr Guy Mf, xxxix, That useless peenging 
ae o' a lassie there at Ellangowan, 2825 BrocketrT 


Gloss., Peenging, Pinging, uttering feeble, frequent 
and somewhat peevish complaints. 
whining child. 1g00 in 
aud Northumb, — 

Peeoy (pi5'i). Sz, Also peeoye, peece, pioy(e, 
pee-o-ie, pyowe, A boy’s firework, consisting of 
a small cone of damp gunpowder, which is lighted 
at the top; also called a ‘ spitting devil’. 

2822 Gat Provost xxvi, He was apt to puff and fiz, and 
9 off with a pluff of anger like a pioye. 2825 JAMIESON, 

ccoy, pioye, Peeoe, $., a small quantity of moistened gune 
powder, formed _iuto a pyramidal shape, and kindled at the 
top. 1886 A. Stewart Remin. Dunfermline 6a Pee-o-ies 
tmade of wet powder kneaded intoa paste in the hand, 2889 
Stevenson Master of B. ii. 22 Chapping at the man’s door, 
..and puttin’ poother in his fire and pee-oys in his window, 

Peep (pip), 56.1 Forms: 5 pepe, 5-6 Sc. peip, 
6-7 peepe, 7- peep. [f. Peer v.1} 

I. 1. An imitation or representation of the 
feeble shrill soand made by young birds, mice, etc. 

2423 Jas. 1 Kixgis Q. \vii, Now, sueté bird, say ones to 
me ‘pepe’. 1440 Gesta Rove 1. xlv. 364 (Add. MS.) The 
Cate come heside, and herde the mouse sie in the barme, 
pepe! pepe! ¢2470 Henryson Mor. Fad, u.(Town §& C. 
Mouse) xxi, How fair ye sister? Cry peip, qubair ener ye 
be! 1636 Pryvane Undish. Tint. Ep. (1661) 26 Asa Poppet, 
which springeth up aud down, and cryeth peep, peep. 182a 
Lama Zilia Ser. 1. Praise Chimneysw., Their little pro- 
fessionat notes ae pe the Beep peep ofa young sparrow. 
2825 Jamieson s.v., ‘He darna slay peep’, he dare not 
Tet his voice be heard. 2880 JEFFERIES Gt. Estate 9x Then 
the hedge-sparrows..cry ‘peep-peep’” mournfully, 


‘A peenging bairn’—a 
ng. Dial, Diet. from Scotland 
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II. sd. 2. A name for this sound; a cheep or 
faint sqaeak. Now arch. or local, 

¢1470 Henrvson Mor, Fad. xin. (Frog & Mouse) i, Scho 
[the mouse] ran, cryand with mony pietious peip. 2513 
Dovcias nets vi. ¥. 106 The todir ansueris with a petuus 
eip. 2562 J. Heywoop £figr. 1. xxviii, 1 neuer heard.. 
0 muche as one peepe of one mouse. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. 
Story vi, The first faint pecp that shonld announce the 
senior chick. 

+3. A fancy name for a company or brood of 
chickens. Ods. rare. 

2486 Bk, St. Aibans F vij, A Pepe of chykennys. 

4. A popular name of certain birds, 

ta. A young cock. Ods. b. U.S. A name given to 
several species of sandpiper ; also toa species of rail, Rad/us 
carolinus. ¢. A tocal name of the Meadow-pipit. 

= 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 311/1 A Cock first [called] 
a Peep. 

b. 1 Moase Auer. Geog, 168 Peep, Rallus Carolinus. 
1864 Sata in Daily Fel. 27 July, A ‘Peep’ is a very abject 
and idiotic little bird found in New England... He is given 
to stab gering sont in an imbecile and helpless manner... 
The..New England mind..has tong since endorsed the 
tocution ‘as tight as a peep’, to express an utter state of 
tipsification. 1873 Loncr. Wayside /nn 11. Prel. 77 The 
plover, peep, and sanderling. 2894 Newton Dict. Birds 702. 

c@. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 45 Meadow Pipit 
(Anthus pratensis)... Peep (Forfar). 

Peep (pip), 54.2 Also 6 pype, 6-7 peepe. 
[f. Peer v.2] 

1. An act of peeping; a look or glance as through 
a narrow aperture or from concealment ; a strrepti- 
tious, furtive, or peering glance. 

1930 Swiet Traulus u. 33 Hence that wild suspicions 
peep, Like a rogue that steals a sheep. 1784 Cowrer ask 
iv. 779 He contrives A peep at Nature, when he can no 
more. 12786 Maz. D'Arntav Let, 7. Twining 10 July, 
When lL come to town I shall never get a peep at you. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. iv, Snawley .. took another 
peep at the little boy on the trunk, 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xix. 172 Vou've only seen a peep through 
the enrtain, 1873 Tristram Afoad vil 124 The nearer gorge 
«afforded a oe card hs 

b. jig. Said csp. of the first appearance of day- 
light, as in peep of dawn, of the morning, PEEP OF 
pay. Also, A tiny speck of light. 

1830 Pauscr. 804/1 At daye pype, a da pife du jour. 1579 
Fenton Guiceiard, xin, (1§99) He came by the peepe of 
the morning tothe topof the mountaine. 1616 Lane Conta. 
Sgr's T. viii. ror From morninges peepe till high midd 
noone, 1750 Grav Elegy 98 Oft have we seen him at the 

epof dawn. 1882Srevenson New Arab. Nés. (1884) 246 
There was no light.. hut a little peep from a lamp. 

ec. = PEEP-BO. Oés. exc. dial. 

2677 Gitpin Demonot, (1867) 423 When Satan makes nice 
with men ..He plays at peep with them, that he may make 
them more earnest to follow him. 1903 in Eng. Diai. Dici. 
(cited from N. W. Derbyshire). 

2. transf. a. A small aperture. b. A crevice 
for looking through; sec. the slit in the leaf-sight 
ofa rifle: see peep-sight in 4. ©, dial, An eye. 

@1825 Balankin ii. in Child Ballads w. xciii. (1886) 323/1 
At the sma peep of a window Balaukin crap in. 2847-78 
Ha uiwe.t, Peep, an eye. Somerset. 

+3. A mode of cheating at dice: see quot. Qds. 

z71x Puckiz C/vé 22 Gamesters have the top, the peep, 
eclipse, thumbing. /Vote. Shaking the dice so forward in the 
box, that by an apparent face, they know when to clap down, 
so as to throw the reverse. 

4, attrib. and Comé. [some of these are from the 
verb-stem, PEEP v.2]: eep by-play, -glass, -stone; 
peep hawk (dal.), a kestrel; peep nicking- 
machine: see quot.; peep-sight, a backsight for 
rifles with a peep for bringing the foresight iato 
line with the object aimed at: see 2b. 

2689 R. WILDE Poems (1870) 10 Dark-lantern language, 
and his “peep hy-play. 28g9a Lumspen Skheep-head 196 
Can ye wi thy *peep-glass explore The all eterne? 2880 
Antrim & Down Gloss., *Peep hawk, the kestrel. 1884 
Knicur Mech. Dict. Suppl., “Peep Nicking-Machine, a 
special gun tool which forms the peep in the leaf of a rifle 
sight. 188: Greener Gun 151 Au elevating Vernier *peep- 
sight attached to the stock of the rifle. 

Peep, sJ.3 Early form of Pr sé.2 

= ep (pip),v.2 Nowarch. or local. Forms: 5-6 
pepe, 6 Sc. peip, 6-7 peepe, (6 pyep, 8-9 piep), 
y-peep. [Late ME. péfe-iz, which began ¢ 1400 to 
take the place of the earlier Dife-1, Aype-v2, found 
In same sense @1250 (see Prk v1) = OF. piper 
(12the. in Godef. Compl.): cf. L. pifdre, also 
pipiare, pipire, \t. pipare and pipiare, all said of 
birds, also F. pipier, ‘pépier to pecpe, cheepe, or 
pule, as a young bird in the nenst’ (Cotgr.) Cf. 
also Du., LG., mod.Ger. piefen, Lith. pypiz, Czech 
pipati, ia snme sense; nlso Gr. miwos, L. pifio 
a young ‘peeping’ bird, Ger. prepvoge/; all of echoic 
origin, Pepe(s, peep, corresponds in vowel to F, 
pépier, but whether connected with it, or indepen- 
dently formed in Eng., is not clear: see Prre v.17] 

1. intr, To utter the weak shrill sound proper 
to yonag birds, mice, and some kinds of frogs; to 
cheep, chirp, squeak. 

e1403 Lync. Temple of Glas 180 Maydens 3ung of age, 
That pleined sore with peping & with rage. a1 Hey- 
woop Love (Brandl) 108 Were it but a mouse, lo, sholde pepe 
in your ere, 1552 Hutoet, Pyep like a chycken, crane, or 
fawcon, pisio. 1866 Panter Pal. Pieas. 1. 72 The youge 
larkes .. peping and chirping about their mother. 1601 
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Hottanp Piiay 1. 298 By the 20 day .. ye shail heare the 
chick to peepe within the verie shell. 161x Bipie /sa. x. 14 
There was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, 
or peeped [1885 A.V. chirped}. 1648-78 Hexnam, Picfen 
als een muys, to Peep like a mous. 1706 Putters, To Prep, 
to cry like a chicken. 1883 Harper's Mag. Ang. 378/2 
A_ brood of chickens peeped in a coop in one corner. 
1885 Serténer's Mag. XXX. 730/1 Sometimes a nest of 
young chimney-swallows .. would fall upon the hearth, 

pieping ’ for human sympathy. _ 

+b. To soand shrilly; said of mnsic. OSs, 

r50r Doucias Pad, Hon, 1.361 Proportion sounding dulcest, 
hard I peip. 

2. transf. Of persons, ete.: To spenk in a weak, 
querulons, shrill tone; to squeak ; to ‘sing small’. 
(Chiefly coatemptuous, ) 

e1550 Lynorsay Pedder Cofftis 23 Peipand peurly with 

teouss graniss, 1570 Foxe A. § AL. (ed. 2) 1904/1 Frier 

ucknham..was so dashed, that neuer after he ben Ppeepe 
outof the Pulpit agaynst M. Latymer, 2611 Brave /sa. viii. 19 
Wizards that peepe (&. V. chirp] and that mutter. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple Att i, O, the only oracle That ever peep'd 
or spake ont of a doublet. 2736 Dist. Witehcraft 12 These 
Oraclers, when cher pretended to receive Answers from the 
Dead, woutd piep like Chickens. 2737 Ramsay Sc. Prov, 
xlv. (1750) 123 Ye're no sae poor as ye peep, 180a Leyvoen 
Ld. Soulis xvi, Young Branxholm peep’d and puirly spake, 
*Osic a death is no for me!’ 1863 W. Puiiirs Speeches 
vi. 136 No one has ever peeped or muttered. 

Peep (pip),v.2_ Forms: 5-6 pepe, 6-7 peepe, 
7- peep. [Not known till late in 15the.; not in 
Promptorium or Catholleon, The earlier synonyms 
were keke (Promp.), and Zeke, in 14th c. Arke and 
pike, to which fepe had probably some phonetic 
analogy: see PEEK v.1} 

1. zntr, To look through a narrow aperture, 
as throagh the half-shut eyclids or through a 
crevice, chink, or small opening into a larger 
space; hence, to look furtively, slyly, or pryingly. 

€1460 Townelcy Myst. xiii. 581 Mak, Nay, do way: he 
Slepys. #jus fastor, Me thynk he pepys. 2535 Cover- 
pate Song Sol. ii. g He loketh in at the wyndowe, 
& pepeth thorow the grate. —- Zecius. xxi 23 A foole 
wyll pepe iu at y° wyndow [1612 peepe in at the doore]in to 
the honse. 1§70 Levins Wan‘, eefis To Péepe, inspicere. 
1§90 Suaxs. Alids. NV. 1. £ 89 When thon wak'st, with thine 
owne fooleseies peepe. 2596 — Alerch. V. Li 5a Some that 
will enermore peepe through their eyes, And langh like 
Parrats ata bag-piper. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Leet. viii. 241 
Those remote and vast bodies were formed, not merely upon 
our account to be peept at through an optick glass. 1703 
MavnorELe Journ. Ferus. (1732) 126 We had an opportittily 
just to peep into it. 2729 De For Crusoe i. xi, 1 began to 
take Courage, and to Peep abroad agaiu. 1768-74 Tuckea 
Lt. Nat, (1834) 1H. 319 The little bird that peeps in at the 
window, 2843 CarLyLe Past & Pr. u. vi, One peeps direct 
iuto the very bosom of that Twelfth Century. 2860 
Emerson Cond. Life v. (1861) 108 We must not peep and 
eavesdrop at palace doors, hs 
ZE. 2590 Spensea #. Q.1. i. 39 And low, where dawning 

y doth never peepe, His dwelling is. 
+b. Obs. slang. (See quot. and cf. PEEPY a.) 
age B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, As the Cuil Peeps let's 
ALi him, when the Man is a Sleep, let’s Kill him. 

2. jig. To emerge or protrude a very short 
distance into view (as from concenlment); to 
begin to appear or show itself: chiefly said of 
natural objects, as daylight, flowers, distant emi- 
nences, etc. Often more distinctly fig. from 1: To 
appear as if lookiag out or over something. 

2835 CoverDaLe Fer. vi 1 A plage and a greate misery pepeth 
out | Wyetrr is seen, 1611 appeareth, 1885 &. V. looketh forth] 
from the North, 1595 Gooowine Blanchardyn u.1ij, When 
the day began to peepe, they tooke their horses aud rode to 
Tormaday. 1606 Suaks. Ant. § Ci. 1. iv.53 No Vessell can 
peepe forth: hut ‘tis as soone Taken as seene. 1628 GAULE 
Pract. The. (x629) 25 So was it the same Christ that peeped 
in the Law, through Types and Figures. 2634 Mitton 
Comus 140 Ere..The uice Morn op th’ Indian steep From 
her cabin’d loop hole peep. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 232 Hills 

over hills, aud Alps on Alps arise. 2770 Goiosm. Des. 
vine 30 Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn, 
2822 (hes Vill. Minstr. 1.6 The steeple peeping o'er the 
wood's dark brow. 1857 W. Cottins Dead Scere? vi.i, The 
stem of a pipe peeped out of the breast-pocket of his coat. 
b. Of a plaat, seed, etc.: To begin to show itself 


above the soil; to sprout. 

2593 Nasue Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 185 Those 
blossomes which peepe foorth in the beginning of the Spring, 
are frost-hitten and die. 2707 Moatimer Husé. (1721) 11.9 
When your Plants begin to peep, Earth them up. 1765 
Eart Hapoincton Forest-trees 16 It |hornheam] lies as 
long in the scedbed before it peepsas the ash. 1873 Brvanr 
New nfegee! i, Flowers, that were huds but yesterday, Peep 
from the ground where’er 1] pass, d 

o. Of a mental characteristic or the like: To 
show itself a little aniatendedly, to come slightly 


into view unconsciously. 

1579 W. Witkinson Confui, Familye of Love, Brief Destty 
The doctrine of H.N. began to pepe out. 61x Suaks. 
Wint. T. 1. iit 148 Your youth And the true blood which 
peepes fairely through ‘t. 1826 Lama iia Ser. 11. Genteel 
Style Writ., The wee retired statesman peeps out in his 
essays. 188: Lapy Heraear £aith 8 Little indications of 
selfishness and heartlessness would peep out now aud then. 

3. érazs, To cause to appear slightly; to put 
forth or protrude (the head, etc.) omé from a 
hiding-place. b. To cause or allow (the eye) to 
peep, rare, 

2597 Suaks, 2 fen. /V,1.1i. 238 There is not a daungerous 
Action can peepe out his head, but 1 am thrust vpon i. 
1669 Drypen Jyran. Love iu. i, This love..Peeps out his 


PEEP-ARM, 


coward head to dare my age 1788 Disinterested Love 1. 
arg Hidiug himself in the belfry, and occasionally peepin 
a fit of his head out, 1818 Kzats Ladys. 1, 871 A we 
Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye Right upward. 

4. trans. To spy out by peeping. rare. 

1817-18 Coppert Aerid, U. S. (1822) 235 Telling them the 
story of Baker's peeping out the name, marked on the sack, 
which the old woman was wearing as a petticoat. 

Peepal: sce PEErUL. 

+Peep-arm. 064s. rare. [f. Peer v.2+ ARM: 
cf, next.) In phr. To play peep-arm, to let the 
arm be scen as briefly as possible. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N.1.i, A broken [Le worn out 
at the elbow] sleeve keeps the arm back..And thence we 
say, that such a one plays at peep-arm. 

eep-bo (pipibdu:). col/og. = Bo-peer. Ci. 
PEEK-130. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. x, Small restless black eyes, that 
kept winking and twinkling on each side of his. .nose, as if 
they were playing a perpetual game of peep-ho with that 
feature. 1847-78 Hattiwet, Pecp-do,. the term is extended 
to the occasional obscuration of a debtor, or of one accused 
of anything rendering his visibility inconvenient. 1889 ‘J. S. 
Winter’ Airs. Bob (1891) 40 The afternoon sun playing 
peep-bo among his thick golden curls. 

Peeper! (pfpax). [f. Peer vl + -er1] 

One who or that which peeps or cheeps. 

1611 CotGa., /‘epieur, a peeper, cheeper ; puler. 

2. spec. a. A young chicken or pigeon. 

3591 Lyty Zvrdyat. v. ii, | preferre..an ancient henne before 
a younge chicken peeper. 2649 G, Danie. 7rfuarch., 
Hen. V, cclvii, But nohly cover with p Wing wide Spread; 
Feathers above ‘em to Surround them All, Amated peepers. 
1733 Bramston Alan of Taste 14 Snails the first course, 
and Pcepers crown the meul. 1755 Jounson, Peeper, a young 
chicken just breaking the shell. x 

b. U.S, Aname given to various tree-frogs, esp. 
the Hylodes. 

1884 Roe Nal, Ser. Story vi, He said they were peepers, 
1889 G. H. Evtwancer Garden's Story i. 19 The chorus 
of the y/odes, or peepers,.. that piercing treble .. that 
nothiog—even the ha id oat equal in strident intensity. 

Peeper? (pipoz). [f. Peer v.2 + -Erl] 

L. One who peeps or peers; esf, one who looks 
or pries furtively, a prier, a ‘Paul Pry’. 

1653 Gaute Afagastrom:, 375 He..had his eyes put out; 
an apt punishment for all pecpers and star-gazers, 1663 
Kitnicrew Harson’s Wed. v, iit. in Hazl. Dodsley X1V. 51 
What would not I give for a peeper's place at the necting? 
Oe Srzeve Spectator No. 53 P 8, 1 doubt not hut you will 
think a Peeper as much more pernicious thana Starer. 1795 
Wotcorr ia Pindar) Convention Bill Wks, 1813 LI. 380 
Then let the hullet.. Dismiss the saucy Peeper to the dead. 

2, slang. An eye. Chicfly A/, 

ajzoo B. FE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peepers, Eyes. 1758 J. 
Surpeeare Lydia (1769) I. 181 An understanding as much 
distorted and awry as his two peepers. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Vulg. T., Peepers, eyes; single peeper, a one eyed man. 
1819 Sporting Mag. V.6 A slight cut on the right peeper. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair xiv, A secret..invisible..to the 
stupid peepers of that young whiskered prig. 

3. a. Cant, A looking-glass; also (quot. 1783) 
a spyglass; f/. a pair of spectacles. b. A small 
window (nonce-ts¢). 

1 Ladies Dict. 380 Peeper, a Looking-glass. ar 
net Diet. Cant. Crew, Quecre-peepers, ehald inane: 
ord'nary, hlack-framed, or common Looking glasses. 1785 
Gross Dict. Vulg. 1, Peeper, a spying dee and also a 
looking glass, (cant). 1825 Jamieson, Peegers,..a cant term 
for Detar Roxb. 1899 Baaia-Gouto BA. of West 1. ii. 
30 The windows..are small, and the brown thatch is lifted 
above these peepers. 

4. Asa local name of animals and plants: a. A 
species of Tub-fish, Zrigda cuculus (Cornwall) 
(Ang. Dial, Dict.). b. A local name of the Pim- 
perme] (Lees Alora W. Yorksh. (1888) 795). 

Peep-eye (pip,ai). rare. = Bo-pEEP, PEep-Bo. 

1887 /farfer's Mag. Dec. 79/1 The baby..made futile 
efforts to play ‘ peep-eye* with anybody jovially disposed in 
the crowd, 

Peep-hole (pipjhowl). A small hole through 
Which one can peep. 


3681 Otway Soldiers Fort. 1. i, And then for a peep-Hole, 
odds fish I have mipeeestlole for thee. 1716 Lapy ML. W. 
Moxtacu Let. to Pope 14 Sept., The Comedy..began with 
Jupiter's falling in love out of a peep-hole in the clouds. 
aed J.H. Newman in J. Jennings we (1888) 1r9 We see 
each other as through the peep-holes of a show. 1890 F. W. 
Rosinson Very strange Family 3 Mr. Barnett had.. put up 
ne shutters, and had glass mer inics made in every one of 

em, 

Peeping, 2/55.) [f. Peer v.1+-1xo1.] The 
action of Prgr v1; chceping. 

€3403 [see Pacry.'), xggz Huoar, Pipynge or piepynge 
of byrdes or fowles. 709 “WV. Te (ing Tee. 
XXVL. 4gr The Peeping of Chickens in the Egg, ..] have 
my self divers times heard that. 1863 T. W. Hiccinson 
Army Life (1870) 71 No sound but the pee ing of the frogs 
ima marsh, 1868 A. K. H. Bop Less. Afid. Age 353 The 
feeble Pceping of two weak..voices singing a lon cet 

Peeping, v6/. 56.2 [f. Peer zv.2+-1xo1l,) The 
action of Peer v2; looking throngh a narrow 
opening, peering, prying ; emetgence into view. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. Wks, (Grosart) 1V. 185 If at the 
first peeping out of the shell, a young Student sets nota 
Rraue face onit.. he is cast of aud discouraged. 1593 SitaKs. 
Lucr. 189 Why post thou through my window ? leave thy 
Peeping. 1653 Watton sing/er xvi. 210 In a morning up 
we rise Ire Auroras peeping, 1826 Scott IVovdst. v, No 
one has paid for pceping since Tom of Coventry's days. 

attrié, 1692 R. L'Estaanck Jadles civ.98 The Fox spy'd 
him ,, through a Peeping Mole, 1713 Stuecr Englishen, 
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No. 8. 49 A next Room, into which there were the peeping 
Holes frequent in ‘Taverns, 1880 Brownie Afuldykch 65, 
I have found me a peeping-place. 

Pee‘ping, ff/.a.1 [f. Perpv.1+-1no2.) That 
peeps or cheeps ; cheeping. 

1568 T. Howe. Ard. Amitte (1879) 76 The Robiae small, 
and peeping Wren, 1614 Svtvesrea Bethulia's Resc. 1. 

55 The peeping chicken. 1643 Hoan & Ron. Gate Lang. 

nd. xiv. § 147 Young chicks, callow and unfledged..called 
peer chicks. 1894 R. B, Suaare Handok. Birds Gt. Brit. 

147 The Meadow-Pipit. uttering a ‘peep '-ing note. 

Peeping, ff/.a.* [f. PEEP v.2+-1n0 2.) That 

ps or peers; that pecps forth or emerges slightly 
into view; t(s/ang) drowsy, nodding, ‘ winking’. 
Peeping Tom: see qnot. 1837 ; hence allasively. 

3592 Watley Arinorie 13 Putting foorth a little cressant, 
or a peeping mollet. ¢1617 MivoLeton Witch v. ii, Whilst 
we show reverence to youd peeping moon, ax B. E. 
Dict, Cant. ain ss Drowsy, Sleepy. 1707 Moarmtea 
ffusb. (1721) 11. 34 The first peeping r ae and Leaves. 
1784 Cowrer Titrocin. 235 Ere he yet begin To show the 
peeping down upon his chin. 1796 Gaose Dict. Vulg. T., 
Peeping Tom, a uick name for a curious prying fellow, 
3837 Penny Cyed. VU. 1218/1 The story [of Beuival is em- 
bellished with the incident of Peeping Tom, a prying inquisi- 
tive tailor, who was struck blind for popping out his head 
as the lady passed. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 779/23 A mossy 
recess surrounded by peeping flowers, 

Peeple: see PEEPUL. 

+Pee:pling. Oés. rare—}, [f. Peer v.1 + -ina.] 
A little ‘ peeping’ animal ; a chicken. 

1594 O. B, Quest. Profit, Concern, 29 She returnes into 
the house to her peepling, singing, I haue her, I haue her. 

Peep of day. ([Sce Prxp 54.2 1 h.J 

1. The first appearance of daylight, the earliest 
dawn. 

[1530: see Peer £6.21b.) 1577-87 Hotixsneo Chron. 111. 
1138/1 The morrow,., by the peepe of daie, all the batteries 
began, 1882 J. Parken Afost. Life 1.118 The first sacrifice 
was offered at the very peep of day. j/ig. a 1836 Mas. T. 
Moatimer (értée) The Peepof Day; ora cae of the earliest 
religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. 

attrib, 1853 Smeptey L. Arundel 612 Always supposing 
our peep-of-day amusement goes as it should do. i $ 

2. Pecp-of-day boys, a Protestant organization in 
the North of Ireland (¢1784-95), whose members 
visited the houses of their Roman Catholic op- 
ponents (see DEFENDER 1d) at daybreak in search 
of arms. So /eep-of-day clergyman, principle; 
also Poep-o’-dayism. 

1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 468 The insurgent 
handitti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peep-o'day Boys, White 
Boys, &c. 1825 C, M. Westmacorr English Spy 1. 267 

He] joined the peep of day boys in full cry. 1845 Syp. 
Smiru Fragm. Irish Rom. Cath, Ch. Wks. 1859 11. 340/2 
A peep-of-day clergyman will ao longer preach toa peepro a 
day congregation. 1890 Lecny ng. fr 18th C. xxvi, VII. 
ac A corps of volunteers which ha 
on Peep of Day principles. 

3. A local name of the plant Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellaium (Shropsh.Wordbk.1879). 

Peep-show (p?p,fo). [f. Peer v.2 or 56.2 + 
Ssow sé.) A small exhibition of pictures, etc., 
viewed through a magnifying lens inserted in a 
small orifice. Also fg. 

1861 in Mayhew Lond. Ladour 111. 88/1 Being a cripple, 
Lam obliged to exhibit a small peep-show. 1865 Dickens 
Afut. Frow. vi, A Peepshow which had originally started 
with the Battle of Waterloo, and had since made it every 
other battle of later date, 1869 Sruaczon 9%. Plough. 
Talk 18 As boys sce sights in « peepshow at our fair. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind, a5 The peep-shows which Nature 
provides with such endless variety for her children. 

| Peepul, pipal (pipzl). Also 8-9 peeple, 
pippal, peepal, pepal, -ul, pipul. fe ali 
Skr. pippala.] An Indian species of fig-tree (Ficts 
religiosa), regarded as sacred: = Bo-TREE. Often 
attrth., peepul-, plpal-tree. 

1788 Asiatick Res. 1. 390 An excavation..in the ground.. 
filled with a fire of ipepal wood. 1798 W. Tennant /ad. 
Recreat. (1803) 11. 356 The seeds of the peeple tree..asoften 
as they fall upon an old edifice spring up into trees with 
great rapidity. 1831 Taetawney Adv. Younger Son \1. 
162A Bee pepe tree grew near. 1841 E,punstone /f ist, 
ind 1. an he country is often scattered with old mangoe 
trees und lofty tamarinds and pipals. 1887 Lanc Alyth 
Ritual § Relig, 11.235 The village dew hick in India dwell 
in the peepul or the bo tree. 1897 Kiptrnc Life's Handicap 
Pref. 7 Great pipal trees overhung the well-windlass, 

Peepy (pépi), ¢. dial. and collog. [f. Peer v.2 
ors6.24+-¥.} &. Drowsy, sleepy. (Cf. PEEP v.2 1b.) 
b, Characterized by peeping. 

3847-78 Hatuwett, Peepy, sleepy, drowsy. Go to peepy- 
by, Le. to sleep, Var. di 1896 SxowpeEn JVeb of Weaver 
8 (E. D. D.), With long waiting we fell peepy. 1898 M. P. 
Surev Vedlow Danger 150 Peepy little bewitching eyes. 

Peer (pie1), sd. (a.) Forms: 3-5 per, 3-6 pier, 4 
peor, 4-5 pare, peyre, 4-6 pere, 4-7 peere, 4-8 
pelr, 5 pir, pyore, peyr, pyre, peree, 5-7 piere, 
6 peare, 4- peer, [ME.a. OF. per, peer (10th c. 
in Littré), since 16th c. datr, = Pr., Sp.“par, It. pare, 
L. par-ent equal. In OF. fer was both adj. and 
sb.; in English the adj. use is quite subordinate, 
and only in the expression seer fo, where it might 
also be viewed as the sb.] 

1. An equal in clvil standing or rank; one’s equal 
before the law. 


liz1g Magna Carta xxi, Comites & barones nou amerci- 


been originally raised 


PEER. 


entur nisi per pares suos. /did, xxxlx, Nullus liber homo 
capiatur, vel imprisonetur, ..nisi per legale judicium parium. 
suorum, vel per legem terrae.) 1303 R. Baunne Mandl, Synne 
6076 Men..Pat mow weyl, at allé gers, lyue as lordes, and be 
here pers, 1390 Gower Conf. IIT. 168 By his side He set 
him doun as pier and pier. ¢24g0 tr. De /mffatione 110 xxi. 
89 Wheber he suffre of his prelate or of his piere, or of his 
lower. 1 Haanison England 1, xi. (1877) L222 When 
soeuer ante of the nobilitie are conuicted of high treason by 
their peeres, that is to saic equals. 1660 R. Cone Justice 
Vind. 16 Nor must Strafford suffer by an ordinary way of 
judicature by his peers,..he must die by Act of Parliament. 
1765 Biackstone Comune, I. xii. 403 the lords, though 
different in rank, yet all of them are peers in respect of 
their nobility, so the Commoners..all are in law peers, in 
respect of their want of nobility. 1808 Scott Afarm. 1. 
xxviii, He .. strode across the hall of state, And fronted 
Marmion where he sate, As he his peer had been. 1877 
Mas. Ovtenanr Jfakers Flor, iii, 799 The sacred chain of 
friendship links together those who are unequal in rank as 
well as those who are each other’s peers, 

2. One who takes rank with another in point of 
natural gifts or other qualifications; an equal in 
any respect. Said also of things. 

¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 453/166 Seint Martin was apostlene 
pier: for be holie gost acishte In him ase in pe Apostles, 
ar Cursor Af. 7970 Of al be psalmes o pe sauter Pis 
psalme o penance has na per. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 
go Chauntecleer In al ke land of crowyng nas his peer. 
1470-85 MALoay Arthur xv. vi, I knowe wel thow hast not 
thy pyere of ony erthely synful man. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 
clxiv. (1893) 242 He had moche leyd doun his pryde..he 
wende to Tacs fanghten peer to peer. 1535 Bae 
Eeclus. vi. 15 A faithful frende hath no peare. 1682 Sin T. 
Browne Chr. Mor. 1. $36 Fidelity, bounty and generous 
Honesty... wherein... the true Heroick English Gentleman 
hath no Peer. 1791 Cowren /é/iad 1 491 sUiecesoay vets 
ee in wisdom, 1863 TynoaLt f/ead v, § 158 (1870) 134 

Vhen we wish to overcome molecular forces, we must attack 
them by their peers. 1888 Bavce Asner. Connnw. Ixxiv. 
(1890) IT. 607 Some of those men were the peers of the best 
European statesmen of the time. é 

+3. One who is associated or matched with 
another; a companion, mate; a rival. In quot, 
¢1330 = wife. Ods. or arch. 

13.. K. Adis, 1576 Damoselis plaien with peoren alle. 
¢1330 R. Brenne Chron, (1810) 105 Malde be quene his 
pere in God scho did endyug. 138% Wycutr A/aé?. xi. 16 
Children sittynge in cheepynge .. cophige to her peeris 
(ete.  ¢ 1400 eae troy 3073 Pollux the pert kyng 
and his pere Castor. 1467 Haterf Arch. in 10th Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 300 Every Maire and Maires 
pare..shal have his own voice to thelection of the Maire. 
tsgr Spenser Vis. Worlds Van. vi, An hideous Dragon.. 
Strove with a Spider his unequall peare. 1657 Cuwtev 
Death Will, Harvey ii, My sweet Companion, and my 

entle Peere. 1730-46 Titomson Autumn 493 O, glorious 

e, beyond His awe peers! 1817 Keats Endywt. 1. 271, 
To stray away into these foresis drear, Alone, without 4 peer. 

4, A member of one of the degrecs of nobility 
in the United Kingdom; a duke, marquis, carl, 
viscount, or baron. 

Peers are of three classes: peers of the United Kingdom 
or of the realm (up to 1707 called peers of England, from 
1707 to 1801 Jeers of Great Britain), all of whom, when of age 
and uot otherwise disqualified, may sit in the House of 
Lords; peers of Scotland, of whom sixteen are elected to 
each Parliament as representative members to sit in the 
House of Lords; peers of /reland, of whom twenty-eight 
representatives are elected for life to the House of Lords. 
By a declaration of the House of Lords iu 1692, Bishops are 
only lords of Parliament, and not peers, 

(13-8 Act 15 Edw. 1, Nous piers de la terre, Countes & 
Barouus, en la presence notre Seigneur le Roj, agardoms 
que Sir Hugh le Despenser le fitz et Sir Hugh le Despenser 
le piere soient desheriteez. 1333 Kolis of Parit. 11. 68/2 
Le Seigneur de Wake & autres Pierres de laterre.] 1382 
Wycur Sed. Wks. I. 514 By counsail of peeres of 
rewme. c1470 Henry Wadlace vu. 15 Thai.. Besocht him 
fair, as a peyr off the land, To cum and tak sum gouernaill 
on hand. 1559 Airy. Alag., Rick. £/ 5 The Piers and Lordes 
that did his cause uphold. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hew. VJ, 1. vii. 
147 The proudest Peere in the Realme shall not weare a 
head on his shoulders vulesse he pay me tribute. 16 
Vitvain £pit. Ess. ut. i. a6 Kings rule is good, wors the 
Peers optimacy. 1707 E. Cuampertayne Pres. St. Eng. ut. 
iii. 276 All Peers of the Realm being look’d on as the King’s 
Hereditary constant Counsellors. 1826 Disranu Viv. Crey 
u. viii, The ueighbouring peer, full of grace aud gravity. 
1900 Whitaker's Aint, 120 The House of Lords .. consists 
of the Spiritual Lords of FS or! +» the Temporal Peers of 
Eglo Great Britain, and the United Kingdom, and, in 
addition, 26 Hereditary Peers of Scotland selected to cach 
Parliament, and 28 Hereditary or crented Peers of Ireland 
elected for life. 

b. In reference to France: (a) One of the 
twelve peers of France: see DouzEPers; (4) One 
who possessed a territory which had been erected 
into a lordship, and who had a right to sit in the 
Parliament of Paris; (c) A member of the Upper 


Legislative Chamber, 1814-1848. 
[e 1205, ¢ 2310: see DovzErers,] ¢ 1470 Henay Wallace x. 
11 The peryss off France was still at thair parlemeot. ¢ 1489 

xTON Sonnes of Aymon xx. 453 Rowlande was a ferde 
for his vncle charlemagn..wherfor he went noone aoyghe 

h and soo dyde oliver, ogyer, & all the xii peres. 1494 
‘ABYAN Chron, 1, cly, 143 (Charles Martel] chase xii_perys, 

which, after some wryters, are callyd dozeperys. 1611 Corcr. 

av. Pair, La Cour dex Pairs,,.the Parliament of Paris 

wherein the Peeres of France may sit as Assistants. 1632 

R. Yoknson's Kinga. & Commu. 178-9 The Twelve Peeres 

of France have the Beco epee before all the rest_of the 

Nohility...Of these Peeres, there be six of the C c. 

1727-41 Cuamaers Cyc/, s.v., The title peer, in 

bestowed..an every lord or person, whose fe erec 

a lordship or peership. | Scorr 4 

Rowland brave and Oliver, And every 
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Roncesvalles died | 1848 W. HW. Ketry tr. LZ. Blane's Hist. 
Tex Y, 1. 131 Measures..directly opposed to the consti- 
tutional charter, to the constitutional nghts of the chamber 
of peers, to the laws of the French. . 
o. Applied to the Spor of Sparta, z.¢. those 

citizens who had equal right to hold state offices, 

1838 Tuirtwati Greece 1V. 373 All who were unable to 
defray this expense, were ,, degraded into a lower class, 
from the rank of Peers to that of Inferiors, or Commoners. 
1852 Gaote Greece u. xxiii. 1X. it A Spartan citizen, but 
not one of that select number called ‘The Equals or The Peers. 

5. In generalized sense: A man of high rank, 
in any country, state, or organization ; a noble. 

61350 Will, Palerne 3976, & alle pe lordes of pat lond..& 


pe best See 7& re pers of spayne pat were to prison 
take. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 233 Go we to owre cowncell perys. 


1549 Covernacs, etc. Lrasm, Par, Heb. xii. 25 An vnnumer- © 
al 


le syght of angels the heade peares & inhabitauntes 
tierect, 1586 Cress Pemaroke Ps. uxvin. xi, Egipts 
reate peeres with homage shall attend, 1665 NErouam 

Med, Medicinz 21 Summoning all the Peers of the Faculty 
to a solemn Assembly. 1712 Aopison Spect. No. 417 78 
The Stature and Behaviour of Satan and his Peers. 

Jig. 1701 De For True-bora Eng. 27 Pride, the first Peer, 
and President of Hell. 

6. atirib. and Comb. &, attrib, That is a peer. 

1693 G. Strpney in Dryden's Frnvenal viii. (1697) 209 A 
Peer Actor is no monstrous thing, Since Rome has own'd 
a Fidler for a King. 1889 Daily News 31 Jan. 3/6 Their 
peer critic had expressed his willingness [etc.]. 1896 West. 
Gaz. 1x Aug. 1/3 The fashion of Peer Mayors.. delights 
provincial townsfolk and their womenkind, asgor Daily 
Tel. 8 July 11/4 Lord Cardigan was the first peer-prisoner 
to be defended by members of the Bar. . F 

b. Camd., as peer-maker, -making;, -ridden adj. 

1884 CHAMaERLAIN Sp. at Denbigh, The cup is nearly full. 
We have been too long a peer-ridden nation. 1894 Mest. 
Gaz, 30 Mar. 6/3 Mr. Gladstone has been the greatest peer- 

er of this, or perhaps of any, century. 1900 Jdid, 
2g May 2/2 Peer making used to be considered a dearly 
ehesied prerogative of the Crown, 
B. adj. or quasi-adj, Equal (¢o). 

[a 1300 Cursor Af. 450 To godd self wald he be pere. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 49 Asia is most in quantite, 
Europa is lasse, and pere (anes far, 1432-50 egalle, 
Caxton lyke] in noumbre of peple. /éid. 179 Pe grete 
Constantinus bulde and made pis citee euene and pere 
to Rome [zguam Rome). 1867 Satir. Poems Reform. 
vi. 36 Jour strength to thairis on na way mycht be peir. 
(1687 A. Lovet tr. Thevenot's Trav. u. 23 He is Peer to 
the great Lords of the Countrey, 188 At/antie Jlonthly 
XLVII. 296 More than one artist whose hand has not becn 
peer to his feeling.] 

Hence Pee‘rhood, the condition of being a peer, 
peership. Also (sonce-wds.) Pee'rish a., of or 
pertaining to a peer; Pee'rling, a peer’s son, an 
embryo peer; Pee'ry a., abounding in peers (so 
peeriness). 

1888 Sat. Rev. 9 June 704 His flourishing period of poct- 
hood and *peerhood when pene Philippe was king. @ 1734 
Noatu ELxamen 1. ii, § 141 (1740) 109 Any other Pcer.. 
might have heen taken and made a *Peerish Example of. 
1793 J. Wittiams Life of La, Barrymore 62 The gay 
*Peerling, who is harely entitled to the honors and immu- 
nities of manhood. 1865 Spectator 25 Nov. 1302/2 A 
monopoly of power can no more be safely allowed to peers, 
peerlings, and peers’ sons-in-law, than to artizans, 1855 
Westun Gaz. § ray 2/2 The new Cahinet is *peery to the 
end..no one less than an earl gets anything this morning. 

Peer (pie1), v1 Forms: 4-5 pere(n, 5 peero, 
peyre, Se, peir, 6- peer. [a. OF. perer, var. of 
purier, parer:—L. pariare to make equal, f. par-em 
equal, PEER.] 

1. trans. To make equal; to class as equal; to 
put in the same rank or on an equal footing with. 

1375 Baraoun Bruce 1x. 666 [Bruce] Toquhom, in-to gude 
cheuelry 1 dar peir pane. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. 
(Zgipeiane) 1312 To be quhilk..al be warld ma nocht be 
Reryd. ¢ 1610 Syivaster tr. Mathieu's Mem, Mortal. xxxii, 

Tan.. Presume not be to peer thee with thy God. a@ 1662 
Mervin Hist. Presbyt, x. (1670) 347 Being now Peered 
with the Lord Chancellor, and the Earl of Essex. 

2. To equal, to rank with. 

a@1440 Sir Degrev. 1887 Was never perus my3th hym 
peyre By resone ne ry3th. 1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon 
tes. Day. Lan eeu 162 Of Homer Jee said that none 
could ¢ver peer him for poetry. @1796 Buans ‘O wha ts 
she thal lo'es me’ (Choma, O arate he queen o’ womankiad, 
And ne’er a ane to peer her. 1826 Mary Howirr Surrey in 
Cafiiv. v, Young Surrey,—that brave heart That knight- 
hood might not peer. 

3. intr. To be eqnal, to rank on an equality. 

1377 Lanai, P. Pl. B. xv. gto Ancres and hermytes, and 
monkes and freres Peren (v.77. peeren, peres] to apostles 
porw her parfit lyuynge. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 62 
He wolde jhaue ecrid with god of blis. 1577 D3. Gooce 
Heresbach’s Hus. (1586) 147, Hertford may well with the 
best peere. a@1847 Evtza Cook Old 3%ill-streant ii, The 
Thames of Old England ..Could not pecr with the mill- 
Streamlet close to my home. 

4. [f. prec. sb.] érazs. To make (a man) a peer; 
to raise to the peerage, to ennoble. colloguial, 

1753 Dedication on Deditation 11 He was to be peered 
and pension’d. 1883 Tennyson in Life (1897) II. xv. 300 
Her Majesty must decide as to when I'am to be peered. 

Peer (pie1), v2 Also 6-7 peere, (8 pier). 
[Known from ¢1590: of uncertain origin and 
history. 

Exactly the same sense as 1 below was expressed in the 
rath. by Prag v, (app. = LG. piven); and peer has accord- 
ingly been assumed to be merely a later form or spelling of 
ire. But, besides that there was a clear chronological gap 

tween the two words, seer is not a phonetic development 
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of f7re, and cannot, so far as is at present known, be formally 
identified with that word ; whether there was any irregular 
or ulterior connexion does not appear. In 15-x6th c., pere, 
peere, were also ordinary spellings of Pean v. = appear; 
and, in many instances (see senses 2, 3 below) the use of 
peer comes 86 close to that of pear (appear), that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that there was not some blending of the two 
words, attributable to the fact that when seer, to look ont, 
is said of inanimate things, the meaning is that they afpear 
as if they were looking out. In several of the Shaksperian 
uses of peer it is difficult to determine whether the things 
are thought of as looking out, or as just appearing.) 

1. intr. To look narrowly, esp. in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult to make ont. 

isos rst Pt. Jeronimo 1. i. 109 One peeres for day, the other 
gappes for night. 1g96Suaks. Jferch. V.1.i.19, [should be 
sae . Peering in Maps for ports, and peers, and rodes. 162 
Jas. Lin Ellis Org. Let. Ser.1, ILI. 139, Lhave bene trowble: 
with Hamilton, quho..wold needs peere over my showlder 
quhen I was reading thaime. 1722 De For Moll Flanders 
(1840) 275, 1 walked about peering and_ peeping into every 
door aad window I came near, 1831 Por Raven v, Deep 
into that darkness peering, long 1 stood. 1838 DickENs 
Nich, Nick. xxxi, How dare you pry, and peer, and stare 
at me, sirrah? 

b. ¢rans, To search ov, to pry ot. 

1838 Lett, fr. Madras (1843) 181 We did not want him to 
go and peer out all the gossip concerning them. 

2. intr. ( fig.) Said of inanimate things figured as 
looking out: To ‘ peep out’ so as just to be seen ; 
to appear slightly or in a half-hidden manner. 

rsgz Suaxs. Kom. & Ful, 1. i. 126 An houre before the 
worshipt Sun Peer’d forth the golden window of the East. 
1596 — 1 Hen. /V,v.i. 1 How bloodily the Sunne begins 
to peere Aboue yon busky hill, 18r0 Soutnry Achama xv. 
vii, Domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen Peering 
above the sea, 1830 Tennyson Dirge vi, The frail blue- 
hell peereth over Rare broidry of the purple clover. 1831 
Cariyte Sart. Res. ut. xi, Already streaks of blue peer 
through our clouds, 1841 \W. Sracote ftaly & It, Ish 1. 
30 Towns and villages..peer ont from amidst vineyards, or 
clumps of the dark flat-topped pine, 

3. ¢nir. (transf.) To show (itself); to come in 
sight; to be seen, to appear: nearly = Pear v, 

1g92 Suans. Ven. § Ad. 86 Like a dive-dapper peering 
through a wave, Who, being look'd on, dives as quickly in. 
1594 Prat Fewell-ko. ut. gt One inch of the neck (of the 
viol] only to peer aboue y* ashes. 1599 Suans. Hen. V1. 
vii. 88 For yet a many o! your horsemea peere, And gallop 
ore the field. r61x — Wind, 7. iv. iv. 3 No Shepherdesse, 
bute Flora Peering io Aprils front. 1786 Home Donglas 1. 
(1757) 28 Darkly a project pcers upon iny mind. 1822 
BL Come Flood of Thessaly 11.314 The horrid rocks 
peered up as black as death. 180 Brackiz Avschylus 11. 
124, 1 spy the ships too gallantly it peers Tocheat mine cye. 

+4. trans. To make to appear or peep out, to 
show a little. Ods. rare. 

2593 Swans. Lucy. 472 Who ore the white shect peers her 
whiter chin, The reason of this rash allarme to know. 

Peer (picz), 7.3 Se. and dial. Also 6 peir, 
pere. [Origin unknown.) ¢ravs. To pour. 

(‘We commonly use four, when greater quantities issne 
forth; and seve, when the liquor trickles down by drops, or 
as it were small threeds’ Ruddiman Géors. to Douglas.) 

1513 Doucias “2neis vi. iv. 37 The fat olie did he 3et and 
peir ied. 1§53 pere] Aponn the entraillis, to mak thaim birn 
cleir. 1863 Moncrirre Dream 37 (F.D.D.) She was hindered 
on peering the flick. 1881 /. of Wight Gloss., Peer, to pour 
out lard. 

Peer, obs, f. Pear sd., Pearv., Pier, 

Peerage (piorédz).  [f. Peer sé. + -acz.] 

1. The body of peers. a, in the United Kingdom. 

1454 Rolls of Parit. V. 242/1 The..obeissaunce that 1 owe 
to doo..to you the Perage of this lande. 1647 CLARENDON 
fist, Reb. 1.§ 11 Having so great an Influence upon the 
Body of the Peerage, that (ete.}. 1765 BLackstone Cowen. 1. 
ii. 157 A bill passed the house of lords, and was countenanced 
by the then ministry, for limiting the number of the peerage. 
1848 Tuackeray Bk. of Snobs xxi, We have said Bull 
knows nothing: he knows the birth, arms, and pedigree of 
all the peerage. 


b. in reference fo France. 

1667 Mitton P, Z.1. 586 When Charlemain with all his 
Peerage fell By Fontarabbia. 1875 Stunas Const. fist. 
1], xv. 183 The very limited peerage which in France co- 
existed with an enormous mass of privileged nobility. 

@. in gencralized sense: Nobility, aristocracy. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 355 Convoke the Peerage, and the 
Gods attest. 1817 J. Tavton io Paulding Lest. /~. South 
(1835) 1. 213 The peerage of knowledge or abilities..can no 
longer be collected and controlled in the shape of a noble 
order. 1854 H. Reap Leet. Brit. Poets vi. (1857) 229 The 
oe of Paademonium stood mute in expectation of 

atan’s voice, c 

2. The rank or dignity of a peer. 

167x F. Purrurs Reg. Necess. 434 The Viscounts, a Title 
no longer ago than the Reign of King Henry the sixth,.. 
turned into a Dignity Titnlar, or Peerage. 17713 ¥unius 
Lett. Ixvii. (1772) 11. 308 My humble congratulations upon 
the glorious success of peerages and pensions, so lavishly dis- 
tributed. 84x Peet in Croker Corr. 11. 410 ‘The satisfac 
tion of answering a letter which..does not apply for a 
haronetage or a peerage. 1885 Freeman io Encyel, Brit, 
XVITI, 458/2 The Peemige differs from nohility strictly so 
called, in which the hereditary privileges. pass on to all the 
descendants of the person first created or..acknowledged 
asnoble, 1892 GLanstone Let, to Lyon Playfair 13 Aug., 
If it is agreeable to you I should have sincere pleasure 
in submitting your name to her Majesty for a peerage. 

Jig. 1692 R. L'Estranca Fadles clxxxviii. (1714) 202 When 
a Reasonable Soul descends to Abandon the whole Man to 
the Sensuality of Brutal Satisfactions, he forfeits his Peerage, 
and the very Privilege of his Character and Creation. 

+b. The territory or fief of a peer: = PEERDOM 2. 

1759 Robertson J/ist. Scot, vii. Wks, 1813 1, 339 Many of 


PHEERSHIP. 


the abbeys and priories had been erected into temporal 
pecrages, a é ; 

3. A book containing a list of the peers, with their 
genealogy, history, connexions, titles, etc, 

[1709 A. Cotins (¢/¢/e) The Peerage of England.] 1766 A. 
Jacow (¢itle) A Complete English Peerage, containing a 
Genealogical and Historical Account of the Peers of this 
Realm, together with the different branches of each family. 
1856 Wuyre MeLvitLte Kate Cov. xvii, His name was in 
the Peerage. 

+4. Equality. Os. rare—), 

1681 Fiaven Afeth. Grace xiv. 279 He had a peerage or 
equality with his father in glory, 

5. attrib. and Camb., as peerage-book, -maker. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cye/. s. v., The twelve peers created at 
once in the late reign, was a main argument in behalf of the 
peerage bill. 1736-7 Savacr Volunteer Laurcai No.6, Wks. 
1775 11. 224 No—trust to honour! that you ne’er will stain 

rom peerage-blood, which fires your fila] vein. a@1823 J. 
Penney Lindithgowshire (1832) 90 nole, This peerapeiabe 
is however, mistaken. 1863 ‘ackerav Kound. Papers, Carp 
at Sans Souci, A pedigree as authentic as many in the 
peerage-books. 

Peerch, obs. form of PErcit, 

Peerdom (piesdam). [f. Peer sé. + -post.] 

1. The condition or rank of a peer; = PEERAGE 2. 

1603 Frono Montaigne 1. xli. (1632) 138 The women that 
succeeded in the Peeredomes of F: eel . right to assist 
and (ae to plead. 1895 Cuamazrcain Sg. /fo. Comtm. 
13 May, Wherever the suspicion of peerdom attached, a 
Committee must be appointed to inquire into the case. 

+ 2. The territory or fief of a French pecr. Ods. 

1611 Corcr., Perri¢,a Peeredome; the estate or dignitie 
of a Peere. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. wt. 128 This tle 
with the demean and territory belonging to it.. was soon.. 
advanc’d into a Dutchy, and Peerdom, under the Title of 
the Dutchy de la Valette. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 
1V. 297 Menin is one of the twelve peerdoms or Palriatus. 

3. ‘The condition of being peer or eqnal; equality. 

1891 W. O. Newnuam Arlesford Ess.102 Terms of perfect 
loving intimacy and equality, perhaps 1 may be allowed to 
coin a word and to add ‘peerdom', with our Father. 1 
Dublin Rev. Apr. 405 Supremacy..could not thus efface the 
peerdom of those over whom it was exercised, 

Peere, obs. form of Pear sé. and v., Pier 56, 

Peeress (pierés). [f. Peer sé, + -Ess.] The 
wife of a peer. Peeress in her own right, a woman 
having the rank of a peer by creation or descent. 

1689 Lond, Gaz. No. 2441/4 Tickets for the Peers and 
Peeresses Servants to attend at the Coronation. 1765 Back: 
STONE Corum. I. xii. 4oz A peer, or peeress (either in her own 
right or by marriage) cannot be arrested in civil cases. 1878 
Stuass Const, Hist. IL. xx. 439 There are instances of 
countesses, baronesses, and abbesses being summoned. .to 
furnish their military service, but not to attend parliament 
as peeresses, 1898 IViztaker's Titled Persons 18 The rank 
of a Peeress in her own right is inherited by her eldest son, 
-.or, in default of a son, by a daughter. 

Peerie, var. PEERY 56., peg-top. 

Peering (pierin), A/a. [f. Peer v.2+-1nG2.] 
That peers; looking narrowly and curiously; 
‘peeping’, just appearing. 

1629 Mitton Nativity 140 Hell it self will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 
1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks, 1799 1.15 The ten bags 
of tea, and the cargo of brandy, them peering rascals took 
from me in Sussex, has quite broken my back. 1802 Nodle 
Wanderers 11. 83 A tender plant, whose peering blossoms 
have heen blighted by some chilling blast. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 111. w,. 236 Down on the sea-farers did he 
gaze now With curious peering eyes. 

Hence Pee‘ringly adv, 

840 Tait's Mag. VIL. 503 Jack..squinted peeringly at his 
reed father. “Ta76 G. Aenea: ows Career I. viii. 
irs An Austrian sentinel looked on passively, and a police 
inspector peeringly. 

Peerl(e, obs. form of PEARL, 

Peerless (pislés), a. [f. PEER 56, + -LEss.] 
Without peer; unequalled, matchless. 

¢1320 R, Baunne Jfedit. 1141 To pat pes pereles we ie 
pou vs bryng. 1390 Gowran Conf, 111. 285 lis doghter, whic! 
was piereles Of beaute. 1494 Faavau Chrov, vu. cexl. 281 
He (Henry 11] was pereles in chyualry, in warre, and in 
lechery. 1579 SPENSEK Sa Cat. June 32 Such pierlesse 

leasures hane we. 1667 Minton 7. LZ. iv. 608 The moon, 

ane in clouded Majestie, at length Apparent Queen un- 
vaild her peerless light. 3715 Wodrow Corr. (1843) LI. 691 
A person wonderful for. .bispeerless industry. 1871 Macourr 
Mem, Patmos xix. 268 It stands ont by itself with peerless 
grandeur, in annals sacred and profane, 

b. in adyb. constr. : 

4596 Dacaymrce tr. Leséie's Hist. Scot. vu. 4 Sa peirles 
proud, as na tonng of man is able to discriue, 

Hence Pee'rlessly adv., Pee’rlessness. 

1599 B, Jonson Zu. Man out of Hunt, sv. iv, The Gentle- 
woman ..is not so peerclessely to bee doted vpon. 16x1 
Corer., Singularité, singularitie, excellencie, peerlessnesse. 
1666 Trarr Cow, 2 Thess, ii. 3 That breathing devil, so 
portentously, so peerlessly vicious. 1865 Kixcsiey Herew. — 
xviii, She is peerlessly beautiful. 1 Chicago Advance 
8 Feb., To exhibit the peerlessness of Christian Theism. 

Peerrly, adv. rare. Also 5 perelich. [-LY?.] 

+L. In the manner of a peer or equal. Os. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. i. (Bodl. MS.), if man 
is defouled wip luste, .. ban man is made pere & vnwise pere- 
lich to vnresonable bestes. 

2. In the manner of a peer. Aeemorous nonce-tse. 

1888 W. S. Girarar Veomen of Guard 1. 8 The song of 
a merry maid, peerly proud, Who loved a lord, and who 
laughed aloud. 

Peerse, obs. form of Pierce. 


Peership (pi*sfip). [f. Pzer sé. + -suir.] 
1. The status of a peer; = PEERAGE 2. 


PEERY. 


1577 F. de Litsle's Legendariz C iij b, Parliament did also 
..expulse the Duke of Guise..from his fore sitting, which 
by reason of his Peereshippe he chalenged aboue a prince 
of France. 3817 Bentuam Perl, yore (1818) 52 Say 
whether Peership Is honesty. 

tb. The fief of a (French) peer; = P£ERaGE 2b. 

#594 R. Asittev tr. Loys le Roy s5b, Dukedoms, Princi- 
beth and Peereships patrimoniall. 1727-41 [sec Peer 
56. 4b]. 

2. Varity, equality. 

31641 Lords Spiritual 15 There is much more parity or 
peerships betweene the Lords Spirituall and Temporall,.. 
then betweene the Commons and any one of them. 1884 
W. C. Witxinson Edw, Arnold u. vic 156 He claims that 
Buddha raised woman to peership with man. 

Peert, obs. or dial. form of Perr. 

Peery (pieri), sd. Se. and north. Also piry, 
peary, peerie. [perh. dim. of pere, Pear, from 
its shape.] A peg-top, made to spin with a string. 

1805 McInooe Moses'r Compl, Poems 40 Bowls, and ba’s, 
and taps, and pirys. 18:6 Scorr Antig. xx, Mony’s the 
peery andthe tap I worked for him langsyne. 1879 Thomson 
& Tarr Nat, Pail. 1.1. $106 It is the case of a common 
spinning-top (peery), spinning on n very fine point. 188z 

tfe J. Clerk Maxwell tii, 5: He. .took some interest in 
the spinning of ‘pearies’. 

Peery (piri),a.! [f. Peenv.2+-rx.] Inclined 
lo peer; given to peering or looking narrowly or 
curiously ; hence, prying, inquisitive, suspicious. 

a@xjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peery, fearful, shy, sly. 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 71 They engaged a 
perry servant ..to watch all her motions, 1821 Scorr 
Keutlw, ix, Two peery gray eyes, which had a droll obli- 
quity of vision, = Pirate xxxi, And here..we have been 
wasting our precious time, till folk are grown very pecry. 
1891 Temple Bar Mag. July 365 Eyes small, bright, ‘peery’, 
and quick glancing. 

b. Rogues’ Cant, Knowing, sly. 

@1757 Cioaer SE sd 2. (3777) 49 Are you peery, as the 
cant is? In short do yon know what I wauldibe at now? 
1804 Cottins Scripscrap 24 An old peery Sharper, deep 
vers‘d in the game. 

Peery, @.*: see under PEER sé, 

Pees(e, obs. ff. Peace, Peasr, PeEise, Piece. 
Peesk, obs. form of Pracu. 

Peesweep, peaseweep (pizwip). Sc. and 
dial, Also 9 peeae-weep, peeswip, peasweep. 
[From the ery of the bird.] The lapwing or pewit. 

1796 Statist. Ace. Scot!, XVII. 251 Tringa vanellus,.. 
Lapwing, ‘Teuchit, pecsweep. a@1810 Tannamin /'oews 
(1846) 18 The peeswip's scrighin’ owre the spankie-cairn. 
1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 568 In pursuit of the Whaup and 
the Peasewcep. 1891 Barnes Zit. Minister xxxv, The 
plaintive cry of the peesweep as it rose in the air. 

b. A local name of the Greenfinch., 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 59 Greenfinch.. 
Peasweep. Because one of its notes, sounding thus, closely 
resembles that of the peewit. 

Peet, Peeter, obs. form of Peat, Perer. 

Peetweet (prtwA). U.S. [Echoic: cf. peewst.] 
A feroue name of the spotted sandpiper or sand- 
lar 


of N. America (7ringoides macularius). 

1844 J. E, De Kav Zool. New York 11. 247 The Spotted 
Sand-Cark..known among the re by the name of Peet. 
weet, in allusion to its notes. 1858 Tnoreau Afatne W. ii. 
(1864), 135 A company of pect-weets were twittering and 
teetering abont over the carcass of a moose. 1894 NewTon 
Dict, Birds 811 The Cominon Sandpiper...In America its 
place is tsken by a closely-kindred species,..the ‘Peetweet 
or Spotted Sandpiper, so called from its usual cry. 

Peevish (pivl{), ¢. Forms: 4 peyueashe, 
5-6 peuysh, 6 peuis(a)h(e, -iache, -ya(a)he, 
-yche, -eaa, piuish(e, -isshe, pyuyashe, pie- 
uish(e, peweech, peeuiah(e, -esh, 7 pevish, 
pieviah, 7- peevish, [First evidenced in end of 
t4thc., but rare before 1500. Derivation unknown. 
The exact sense of the adj. in many of the early 
quots. is difficult to fix, and the following treatment 
is in many respects only provisional. 

None of the etymologica] conjectures hitherto offered are 
compatible with tho sense-history.] 

+1. Silly, senseless, foolish. Oés, 

1393 Lani. P, Pl. C.1x. 151 And bad hym ‘go pisse with 
hus plouh, peynesshe shrewe l’ [A. vu. 243 picts screwe; 
B. vi x57 for-pyned schrewe). rg19 Horman Vile, 21b, 
Some make serche and dynynacion hy water, some by 
basyns,..some by coniuryng of a soule, and suche other: 
and al he acurst or pytysshe [partin e.recrabilia, partim 
mera ludibrial 1519 Mork Dyaloge wv. Wks. 271/1 The 
Piuishe pleasure of the vayne prayse puffed onte of poore 
Mortall mens monthes. x42 Uoate “ras. Apoph. 94», 
Yo laugh such a ppesishe trifleyng argument toskorne. 1565 

Ewer Def. Apo. ( §67) 669 That whole tale..is nothing els, 
but a peenishe fable. c1g86 C’rrss Pemazoxn Ps. xLix. Vv, 
These, whose race ee their peenish waie [1611 This 
their way ia their folly}. 1633 Foun ‘7¥s Prty v. iii, This 
i$ your peevish chattering, wezk old maa! 1676 Doctrine 
of Deviis 56 Christ did hia Miracles among a peevish, 

oolish, sottish people, (as the World accounted them). 

+b. Beside oneself; ont of one’s senses; mad. 

3533 Sxe.ton Gari. Laure! 266 Some tremblid, some 
Eltnid, some gaspid,some gasid, As people halfe peuysshe, 
Or men that were masyd. 1548 Una, etc. Erasm, Par. 
Acts xii. 15 [They] aunswered to the mayden, Surely thou 
arte peuyshe. 1§78 Lyre Dodovns 11. Ixxvii. 426 Suche as 
by taking of poyson, are become peeuishe or without vader- 
standing. rg91 Lytv Endym, 1. i, There was neuer any so 
Peeuish to imagin the Moone eyther capable of affection, 
or shape of a Mistris. i 

+2. Spiteful, malignant, mischievous, harmful. 

1468 [implied in Peevisuntss 2], 24@1§00 Chester PL viii. 
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317 Alas! what presumption shold move thal peenish page, 
or any elnish gedling to take from me my crowne? 1513 
Dovetas Ainers x1. xiv. t1x This ilk Aruns..thys pewec 
man of weir. .schuke in hand hys oneschewabill speir. 1567 
Harman Caveat Ep, Ded. 2b, Their pevish peltinge and 
pickinge practyses, 1568 Grarron CAron. II. 176 1a deri- 
sion of the king, they made certaine peeuishe and mocking 

ymes which I passe over. 1870 Levins Manip. 145/42 

cuish, Jraunz, 1601 1 Manston Pasgutl & Kath. tu 245 
This crosse, this peenish hap, Strikes dead my spirits like 
athunder-clap, 

b. In mod. dial, Of the wind: Piercing, ‘shrewd’, 

1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Peevish, piercing, very cold; 
a peevish wind, 1863 Mas. Toocoop Yorkeé. Dial., The 
wind is very peevish to night. 

+3. An epithet of dislike, hostility, disparage- 
ment, contempt, execralion, etc., expressing the 
speaker’s fecling rather than any quality of the object 
referred to. Ods. Cf. mod. plaguy, wretched, ele. 

1513 Douctas Eneis x1, viil. 78 For thou sal neuer los.. 
Be my wappin nor this richt hand of myne, Sik ane pevyche 
and cative saule asthyne[Nunguam antmam talem dextra 
Aac. .amittes], 1823 Lp. Beanens Froiss. 1. ccclxi. 587 Sirs, 
howe is it thus.. that this penysshe douchouse holdeth 
agaynst vs so longe? 1534 More Com/. agst. frid. Wks. 
1185 The wolf, .spyed afayre cowe ina close...as for yonder 
perish cowe semeth vnto me in my conscience worth not 
half a grot. a@xg48 Hatt Chron. fen. Vi 115 Such.. 
craftie imageners, as this penishe painted Puzel was. 

+4. Perverse, refractory, lroward; headstrong, 
obstinate;*self-willed, skittish, capricious, coy. Ods. 

1539 Cranmer Greal Bible Pref., Not onely foolyshe 
frowarde and obstinate but also pes ruerse and 
indorate, @1553 Uoatt, Royster D. ad fin., These woinen 
be all suche made pieuish clues, They wyll not be woonne 
except it please them selues. 1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd. 39 
Nothing ts so great an enemie to a sonnde iudgment, as the 
pe of a peenish conceit, sox Suaxs. Jwo Gent. v. ii. 49 

his itis to be a peeuish girle, That flies her fortune when 
it followes her. 1621 Be. Movnracu Dtatviée2 515 Diana, 
evermore a peevish angry goddesse. 1623 WensteR Duchess 
of Maifi u. ii, We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight, 

ecame a fruitless bay-tree. a 1655 Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 
269 It would be unnztaral and pievish in a child to forsake 
his mother. 1671 H. Fouuts //ist. Rom. Treas. (1681) 23 
Birds were not so shie and peevish formerly. 

&. Morose, querulous, irritable, ill-tempered, 
childishly fretful. a. Of persons. 

In early quots. often referred to as the result of religious 
austerities, fasting, and the like. 

(3 1530 Hickscorner D iij, And I sholde do after youre schole, 
To lerne to patter to make me penysshe. 1596 Suaks. 
Bferch, V. 1.3.86 Why should a nian whose blond is warme 
within, Sit like his Grandsire, cut in Alazbaster?..and creep 
into the Iaundies By being peeuish? 1653 Jex. Tavior 
Serm. for Year xxxix, Some men fast to mortifie their lust: 
and their fasting makes them pcevish. 1708 Swirt Adolst. 
Chr., Excellent materials to keep children an when they 
grow peevish. 1742 Younc Wf. 7A. 1. 175 Body and soul, 
like peevish man and wife, United jar, and yet are loth to 
part. 182 Siz [. Brome /'sychol. (ng. II. iii. 1, One 
whose state of health renders him fretful and peevish in his 
own family. : af 

b. Of personal qualities, actions, etc.: Charac- 
terized by or exhibiting petty vexation. 

1577 Furxe Answ. True Christian 8g Without any con- 
tention of penishe ennie. 1650 FULLER Pisgah ww. Mi. 57 
Gods providence on purpose permitted Moses to fall into 
this peevish passion [at Kadesh], 1711 Steere Spect. No, 107 
Pr: Unapt to vent peevish Expressions. 1822 Hazeitr 
Table-t. 11. iv. 73 With a peevish whine in his voice like 
a beaten school-boy. 

te. Const. fo, with. Obs. rare. 
x65 in Nicholas Pagers (Camden) M1, 128 He is uery 
mish to Mr. Ouerton and will tel! him uery litle. 1697 

“rover Cold Baths :. iii. (1700) 61 The People grew peevish 
with all Ancient Ceremonies. 

+6. See quot. (Perhaps some error.) 

1674 Rav N.C. Words, Peevish, witty, subtill. 

7. in advb. constr. = PEEVISHLY. 

@ 1529 Sxecton El, Rumimnyng 589 She was not halfe so 
wyse As she was penysshe nyse [= foolishly particular). 
I1g94 Suaxs. Aich. £17, tv, iv. 4317 (Qo. 1, 1597) Be not 
picuish, fond in great designes. Qo. 2 peeuish, fond; Qos. 
3-8 peenish fond 3 Fo/ros peeuish found ; Afalone conjectured 
peevish-fond, the reading adopted in mod. edd.) 

Peevishly (prvifli), adv. {f. prec. + -Lby2.] 
In a peevish manner; + foolishly, spitefully, per- 
versely, skittishly (0ds.); with pelty vexation or 
discontent; morosely, querulously, petulantly. 

130 Patscr, 840/2 Pevysshely, vergonnensement. 1566 
T. Starteton Ret, Untr. Feweli. 17 You do but peuishly, 
to builde yonr untruth upon that reason. 1880-3 Greene 
Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) 1]. 219 An ininrious Gentleman... 
who with despightfall tannts hath abused the Gentlewomen 
of Sicillia, most peenishlic describing their apparell, and 
presumptuouslic decyphering their mature. 1601 SHaxs. 
Twel. N.u, it 14 Come sir, yon peenishly threw it to her; 
and her will is, it shonld be so return'd. a 1638 Meox IV&s. 
(1672) x If they should nnwisely disvalue and peevishly 
reject the whole for some passages not agreeing to their 
particular Sentiments. 1679 J. Goooman Pentt. Pardoned 
134, lil, (1713) 310 Men will be always sighing and complaining 
and peevishly refuse consolation. @1680 Rochester Son, 
iv, Poems (1790) 17 Then if, to make your rnin more, You'll 
peevishly be coy. 1762-71 H. Warrote Vertue's Anced. 
Paint, (1786) 11. 209 Ratcliffe replied peevishly, ‘Tell him 
he may do any thing with it but paint it’, 1832 Hr. 
Maatixeau (redand ili, 46 Peevishly complaining of mani. 
fold evils that it was impossible to remedy. 

Peevishness (pivijnés). [f.as prec, + -NESs.] 
The quality of being pcevish. 

+1. Silliness, foolishness, folly; madness. Os. 

1523 Sxecton Garl. Laurel 637 With a pellit of peuisshe- 
ney they had suche a stroke. 1540 Hyrok tr. Vives? ustr. 


PEG. 


Chr. Wont. ni. ix. (1557), The more wee mocke you.. 
and gene vnto you aboundantly that ishenes [/negpéias 
illas), which you call honour. 1gga Hutoet, Peuishoes, 
insania. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 45 Were 
the pecuishnesse of my conceits correspondent to those 
vaine-glorious hamours of yours. 

+2. Perverse, refractory, obstinate, or spiteful 
character or behaviour; malignity, perversily. Ods. 

1468 Paston Lett. 11. 326 To be depryved de omnt bene 
Jicto ecclestastico for symony, lechory, perjory, and douhble 
variable pevyshnesse. 1682 G. Maatin Discov. Corrupt, 
To Rdr. §11 Why do they change the title, striking out 
S. Paules anme..? what an heretica! peenishnes is this. 
1601 F. Goowin 261, Eng. 223 [A] sumptoous toombe .. 
which by the barbarous and doltish uishnes of some 
body, is pittifully defaced. 1664 H. More Afyet, Luig. 1. 
i, xxii. 468 Undouhtedly our Heroical Reformers did not 
..act out of peevishness and rpight, and please their own 
humour and impetuosity of spirit. 

3. Disposition to be vexed al trifles; moroseness, 
querulousness; fretfalness, petty or childish ill- 
temper. 

rs6r T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xx. $29 Parents shew 
themselvesso hard... that with their peeuishnesse[orositate) 
they doe unmeasurably wearie them. 1649 Jer. Taviox 
Gt. Exemp. ut. Disc. ix. $33 Some dispositions we have 
seen... assaulted by peevishnesse through immoderate fast- 
ing. 1726 Burcer Serm, Resentim., That which in a more 
feeble temper is peevishness, and languidly discharges itself 
upon everything which comes in its way,..in a temper 
of greater force and stronger passions, becomes rage and 
fury. 1857-8 Sears Athan. xiv. 122 What we call the 
moroseness and peevishness of age are oone other than the 
real disposition. Se forth without disguise. 1859 Gro. 
Eusot A. Sede iv, Timid people always wreak their peevish- 
ness on the gentile. 

Peewee, pee-wee (p/w). 
the cry of the bird.] 

l. Se. A lapwing: = Pewir. 

1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxii, 213 The moorfowl and 
the pecwees crying upon it. 1894 Crockett Aalders 384 
‘The spotted eggs o| the pee-wees. zy 

2. ‘Aname in NewS. Wales for the Magpie Lark, 
Grallina picata’ (Morris Austral Eng. 1898). 

3. Applied to a smal) child. 

1894 II. GARoENER oe Patriot 169 She can play with 
those two peewecs of Miller’s, while he and I look over the 
stock and drive abont the place a little. 

4. See PEWEE. 

EATER peweep (pF wip), pee wine (pai 
waip). focal. [Ichoic, from the bird’s cry.] A 
lapwing: = Pewit 2. 

ax825 Forry Voc. F. Anglia, Pie-wife, the pewit or 
common lapwing. 1888 Fenn Dick o' the Fens 87 Vl show 
you where there's more piewipes' eggs. 1892 STEWART SAct- 
fand Tales vi. 65 Listening to the murninring waves and 
the faint cry of the ‘ peeweep ’. 

Peewit, another form of Pew:t, the lapwing. 

Peeyle, Peezle, obs. forms of Prat, Pizz.e. 

Peff, dial. variant of PEcw, PEGH v. 

Peg (peg), 56.1 Forms: 5-7 pegge, 5 pege, 7-8 
pegg, 6- peg. [First mentioned in Promp. Parv. 
¢1440; of obscure history, but app. of LG. origin; 
cf. dial. Du. eg plug, peg, small wooden pin 
(Franck), LG. figge peg Come also MDu. 
pegel ‘little knob used as a mark’ :—ODnu. *fagi/ 
little peg, pin, or bolt, esp. as a mark (Franck) ; 
also dial. Du. pégel icicle, LG. pégel stake, Some 
also compare Da. fig, Sw. pigg pike, point, spike.] 

1. A pin or bolt made orig. of wood, also of 
metal or the like, usually of a cylindrical or slightly 
tapering shape, and used to hold together portions 
of a framework, parts of machinery, etc., or for 
stopping ap a hole, as the vent of a cask; also, 
a similar pin driven into or fastened in a hole in 
a wall, board, etc., or into the ground, and left 
projecting to serve for hanging up hats, clothes, ete., 
for holding the ropes of a tent, ete., or for marking 
boundaries, the level of a sarface, the score in 
cribbage, etc. Also short for clothes-peg. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 390/1 Pegge, or pynne of tymbyr, 
cavilla, 1483 Cath. Angl. 2712/2 A Pege (A. Pegge). 153° 
PaLscr. 2 a Pegge of woode, chenilie, 1570 Levins 
Manip. 53/33 A Pegge, clanus. 1575 Tunserv. Maniconrie 
276 To take a lunyper sticke, or suche like drye tymber, 
and thereof to make a small s' > Pegge. 1693 ASHE 
Christs T. 24 May it be as a pegge in a_vessell, to broche 
blood with plucking out, 1§98 FLosio, Canigéia, any ring 
or fastned in the wall to tie horses to. 1654 GATAREA 
Dise. Apot. 39 As it is with an Archer..when he hath hit 
the white or cloven the peg. 1660 Bovix Vew Exg. Phys. 
Mech. i. (x682) 8 A tapering Peg of brass. 1664 Evatyn 
Sylva (1679) 27 Oak is excellent for..pinns and Roess for 
tyling. 1710 Aootsox Sfeet. No. 403 P10 His Hat that 
hung upon a wooden Pegg by him. 1768-74 Tucnesr Lt. 
Nat. (1834) L. 593 There are pegs and pins in a building as 
well as eens and columns. 1854 in C Robinson Kansas 
Conflict (1892) 76 A great many Missourians have already 
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b. Phrase. A round peg iza square hole (or vice 
versa), a man placed in a station unsuited or uncon- 
genial to his peculiar capacities or disposition, 

1836 Fonsranque Eng, under Seven Administr. (1837) 
HI. 342 Sir Robert Peel was a smooth round peg, in 2 
sharp-cornered square hole, and Lord Lyndhurst is a rect- 
angular square-cut peg, in a smooth round hole. xgor 
Westnt. Gaz, 24 Dec. 2/2 Was there ever a more glarin 
case of square peg in round hole and round peg in square 

+c. A broach of a deer’s horn; = Broacu sé. 7. 

x611 Corca., Chevidleures, the broches of a Deeres head; 
all the pegs aboue the two lowest. A 

d. Applied to somcthing resembling or suggest- 
ing a peg: see quot, 

1847-78 Hatuiwe tt, Pegs, small pieces of dough rolled up, 
arid crammed down the throats of young ducks and geese. 

2. In special applications. 

a. In stringed musical instruments, A pin of wood 
or metal to which the strings are fastened at one 
end, and which is turned to adjust the tension in 
tuning; a tuning-pin. Often in fig. expressions 
(with some of which cf. 3). 

1604 Snaks. O/%, 1. i, 202 Oh you are well tun'd now: 
But Ile set downe the peggs that make this Musicke. 264 
Be. Hat Remedy Discontents iv. 14 Like to a skilful 
Musitian, that can let down his strings a peg lower when 
the tune requiresit, a1677 Banaow Pope's Suprem, Introd. 
x. (1687) 18 Popes of high spirit and bold face..did ever 
aspire to scrue Papal authority to the highest peg. 1693 
Sourneane Maid’s Last Py. 1. Wks, 1721 11. 65 He takes 
a Base-Viol, and while he is Tuning, one of the Bullies ua- 
winds the Pegs over his Head. 1842 ‘lennyson Vision of Sin 
87 Let me screw thee up a peg, Let mie loose thy tongue with 
wine, 1886 Stevenson Dr. Sky ll x, My love of life screwed 
to the topmost peg. 1898 Stainea & Baaaerr Dict, Afus. 
Terms sv. Tuning, String instruments of the violin, guitar, 
and pianoforte class are tuned by altering the tension of the 
strings at the end where they are carried round a moveable 


peg. : 

%. Onc of a set of pins fixed at intervals in 
a drinking vessel as marks to measure the quantity 
which each drinker was to drink. 

See Sraurt Compleat View (1775) 1. 48. 

1796 Pecce Anonyut. (1809) 183 The first person that 
drank was to empty the tankard to the first peg or pin; the 
second..to the next pin, etc. 1851 Lonce. Gold. Leg. 1. 
Refectory, Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg! But 
do not drink any farther, ] beg! 1865 Kincstey //erew. iv, 
We ourselves drink here by the peg at midday. 

ec. The metal pin on which a peg-top spins. 
1740, 1812 [sce PeG-tor]}, 1828 Boy's Own Bh. 12 A top 
with a long peg is best at this game. 

ad. Shoemaking. A pin of wood or (latterly) of 
brass or condensed leather, uscd to fasten the 
uppers to the sole, or the lifts to cach other. 

(2765 ?implied in fegeing-awil: see Procine vbi. $d. 3.] 
3825 Jamieson, Pegern'-aewl, a kind of awl used by shoe- 
makers for entering the pegs or wooden pins driven into the 
heels of shoes. 18724 i peveee iu Amer. 206 Shoes .. are 
fastened on the bottom by wooden pegs, thereby creating 
peg factories. ‘ . 

e, A wedge-shaped piece of wood projecting 
from a jeweller’s board. 

1879 Cassedl's Techn. Educ. 1V. 349/1 \n the centre of the 
hollow is a smalt wedge-shaped projecting piece of wood, 
called the feg, on which he performs all his operations. 

3. jig. ? The interval between two successive 
pegs 3 a step, degree. Chiefly in phr. fo take, 

ring, lel (+ pull) (a person) down a peg (or two), 
a peg lower, etc., to lower him a degree in his own 
or the general estimation, to humble, snub, mortify. 


Also, passively, to come down a peg. Cf. 20. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet To Huffe, Ruffe, ete, Now have 
at you all my gaffers of the rayling religion, tis ] that must 
take yen a peg lower, 1625 in Crt. § Times Chas. / (1848) 
I. 58 Talking..of the brave times that would be shortly. 
when..the Bishop of Chester, that bore himself so high, 
should be hoisted a peg higher to his little ease. 1664 
Butter “ud, u. ii. 522 We still have worsted all your holy 
Tricks,.. And took your Grandees down apeg. 1707 Heanne 
Collect. 24 Feb. (O. H. S.) 1.336 You'll bring me down a peg 
lower in my Conceit. 1732 BeaKxeley Aciphy. vi. § 18 He 
is a peg too high for me in some of his notions. 1782 C. 
ener Hist. J. Funiper VW. 247 An apportunity for 

jetting him down a peg or two. 1809 NavalChron. XXIV. 
32 Chance.,has..raised these gentlemen a peg higher. x 
Mas. H. Waro Afarcedla MM. 324, 1 must take that oe 
girl down a peg. 

4. To move, start, stir a peg, to make a move. 

1810 Sin J. Barrow in Crozer Papers 27 July, Our whole 
squadron in the Downs, not one of which attempted to 
move a Peg. 3841 Punch 1. 243/x You'll not stir a peg. 
1852 Mes. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. viii, You've got to for 
over fifty dollars, flat down, or this child don’t start a peg. 
1855 Smepiey /7/, Coverdale iii. 18 One condition without 
which I don't stir a peg. 

5. fig. A peg to hang (a discourse, opinion, etc.) 
upor, an occasion, pretext, excuse, or theme for. 

3812 J. Notr Dekkers Gulls Horu-bk. 30 note, The re- 
mark of a St. James’s-street chairman, that 'a crust of bread 
and cheese was an excellent peg to hang a pot of porter 
upon’, 1858 R. S. Surtees 4s& Afammea i, (A) quarrel- 
some fellow, who merely wanted a peg to hang a grievance 
upon. 89x Lancet 3 Oct. 750 The chief use of a fact is 
as a peg to hang a thought on. 

. A drink; esp. of brandy and soda-water. 
Chiefly in Anglo-Indian slang. (Cf. 2b.) 

1864 TREVELVAN Cormpet. Wallah (1866) 158 Brandy and 
belattee pawnee, a beverage which goes by the name of 
a ‘ peg’ (according to the favourite derivation, because each 
draught isa ‘peg’in your coffin) 1883 F. M. Crawroao 
Jr. fsaacs 7 Trial..who could absorb the most ‘ pegs = 
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those vile concoctions of spirits, ice, and sodawater. x! 
A. Forses Canps, Quarters, &¢. 263 [She] brewed him 
a mild peg with her own fair hands. 

7. a. A tooth, esp. a child’s tooth, Now dal. 
and sursery praitle, 

1597-8 Be. Hatt Sat, vi. i. 290 Her grinders. .shall. .waxe 
as Hi As old Catillaes, which wont euery night Lay vp her 
holly pegs till next day-light. 1828 Craven Gioss. (ed. 2), 
age teeth, 

. A wooden leg (colfog.); also, a leg (Atenzorous). 
Cf. peg-leg in 11. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii. 79 1¢ had been left three 
inches too long, so he had to jerk himeelr up to the top of 
his peg at every step. a1845 Hoov Faithless Nelly Gray 
iii, The army-surgeons made him limbs: Said he,—' They're 
only pegs’. 1847-78 Hatuiwetn, Peg .. (4) a leg, or foot, 

8. An implement furnished with a pin, claw, or 
hook, used for tearing, harpooning, etc.: @. a prong 
or tine fastened to a pole or string, used for har- 
pooning turtles, a turtle-peg; b. a husking-peg. 

1731-48 Catessy Nat, Hist, Carolina (1754) U1. 39 Turtle 
are most commonly taken at the Bahama iced,” strik- 
ing them with a small iron peg of two inches long; this peg 
is put inasocket at the endof a staff twelve feet long..(and]} 
fastened by a string to the pole. 1847 G. A, McCate Left, 
Jv. Frontiers (1868) 178 ‘The Colonel had directed Maximo 
to bring with him his turtle-seine, his “pee and all other 
appliances for hunting the green turtle. 1846 (see prg- 
striker in 11). 1872 Tatmace Serum, 162 Corn-husker's peg 
never ripped out fuller ear. . 

9. a. A thrusting blow. déal, or slang. 

1748 Smoutetr Rod. Rand, xxvii, Many cross buttocks did 
1 sustain, and pegs on the stomach without number. 1 
Grose's Diet. Date. 7. (ed. 3) s.v., A peg is also a blow with 
§ sient arm. 1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss., Peg, a blow or 
thump. 

b. An act or effort of ‘pegging on’ (PEG v. 10); 
a stiff effort to make one’s way. rare. 

2894 Outing (U. S.) Apr. 36/2 From there to the next mark 
was a dead Pe to windward. : . 

10. Short for Pea-top 1. rare. Peg ix the ring: 


see quot. 1847-78. 

1835 Manavar Yacob Faiths. v, In playing at marbles, and 
peg in the ring. 1840 P. eties Aaa. 1.85, 1 wish you 
would change tops with me. I'il give you my two pegs for 
your boxer. 1847-78 Hatuwen., Peg-in-the-ring, at top, is 
to spin the top within a certain circle marked out, and in 
which the top is to exhaust itself, without once overstepping 
the bounds prescribed. 1885 Mew Bk. Sports 311 If the 
full game of peg-in-the-ring be played, [there is] a good deal 
of excitement and varied interest. 

Il. aitrib. and Coméb., as peg-hole, -maker; peg- 
like adj.; peg-board, a board with holes and pegs 
used in some games; peg-cutter, peg-float: see 
quots.; peg-ladder, a ladder, usually fixed, with 
a single standard having rungs fixed through it, or 
to one side (Knight Dzet. Afech. 1875); peg leg, 
a wooden leg (see sense 7b); one who has a 
wooden leg; peg-man, a tent-pegger ; peg-pole, 
an upright pole pierced with peg-holes, for ascent 
by a gymnast having two pegs in his hands wbich 
he inserts alternately; + peg-roots, local name 
of the Green Hellebore (Hel/eborus viridis); peg- 
striker, one who catches turtles with a peg (sense 
8a); peg-strip, a strip or ribbon of wood from 
which pegs are split off in the pegging-machine; 
peg-tankard, one with pegs inserted at regular 
intervals to mark the quantity each person is to 
drink (see sense 2 b); peg-tooth, a peg-shaped 
tooth, a canine tooth; peg-wattled : see quot. ; 
peg-wood, dogwood used in small splinters by 
jewellers for cleaning the pivot-holes of watches. 

1899 Allbutl’s Syst. AZed, VIII. 246 We can merely men- 
tion bean-bags, *peg-boards, size and form boards, as some 
of the apparatus found useful for the purpose [of amusing 
and instructing the weak-minded}. 1895 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 
1648/1 *Peg-cufter, an instrument or machine for removing 
the ends of pegs from the insides of boots and shoes, A 
float. /éid.,"Pegyloat, an implement for rasping pegs from 
boots and shoes. 1872 Haatiev Clock Adm. 48 (E. D. D.) 
Besides, he’s a “peg leg. = Pall Mall G.16 Aug. 3/1 
The days of the old jpeg. legs have gone by. 1903 WV. $ QO. 
re Ser. XI, 404/2 A wooden leg, in the sense of a peg-leg, Lord 

xbridge never wore. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6193/3 Thomas 
Atkines,..*Pegmaker. 1859 F. A. Gairritus Arad. Afan, 
(1862) 35 Pole-men, *peg-men, and unpackers of tents. 19737 
S. Date Pharmacologza (ed. 3) 177 Dein fibros radicum 
hujus per vulnus transadigunt, aide *Peg-roots dicuntur. 
1846 Worcester, *Peg-striker, one who catches turtles by 
striking them with an iron peg having a string attached to 
it. Holbrook, 1875 Kmeur Dict. Alech. 1650/1 *Peg-strip, 
+ invented by Sturtevant, 1858. 1796 Peace Anonym. (1809) 
383 *Peg-Tankards, of which I have seen a few still remain- 
ing in Tesi, + hold two quarts, so that there is a gill 
of ale, ‘ive. alfa pint Winchester measure, between each 
Pin, 1884 Leisure Hour bed 2909/2 The peg-tankard .. had 
pegs in it, dividing the height into eight half-pints. 168% 
Gaew Museum 1. 43 The Teeth are about threescore, thirty 
ia each Jaw;..*Peg-Teeth, not much unlike the Tusks of a 
Mastiff, 1765 Treat. Dont. Pigeons 82 ‘The wattle. ought 
to be broa across the beak; short from the head towards 
the apex, or point of the bill, and tilting forwards from the 
head; for if otherwise, it is said to be *peg-wattled, which 
is very much disesteemed. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch $ 
Clockm.184 A watch maker would be quite at a loss without 
a stock of “peg wood. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop 
Receipts Ser. wv. 3277/1. 

Peg (peg), 56.2 (An alteration of Afg = Afar- 
garet; ct. Polly = Molly, Mary.) 

1. A pet form of the female name Afargarel: 


PEG. 


cf. also Peocy. lence in proverbial nicknames: 
Peg Trantuni, a romping, hoydenish girl. + Gone 
to Peg Trantuim’s (Crancum's), dead (obs. slang), 

1694 Motreux Radedats v. vil. ne 30 That will sink you 
down to Peg-Trantums, an hundred Fathom nader Ground. 
@1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gon to Pegtrantums, Dead. 
1706 E. Waaon Woeder World Diss. (1708) 8 He fulfills to 
a Titele the never-failing Proverb, ‘Set a Beggar on Horse- 
back, and he'll ride to Peg Crancums’, ayx8ag Foasy 
Vot. E. Anglia, Peg-tvantum, a galloping, rantipole girl; 
a hoydenish mauther. : a 

2. Old Peg (dial.): Skim-milk cheese. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. 7.. Old wait or Yorkshire 
cheese. 1796 /did. (ed. 3) s.v. Pee, O eg; poor hard 
Suffolk or Yorkshire cheese. 1825 Baocxetr JV. C. Gloss., 
Old-peg, Aud-peg, an inferior sort of cheese made of skimmed 
milk. Tt i so called, not inaptly, eather hungry. 


Fog (peg), v. [f. Pga 3b.1] 
I. Uses in which an actual peg is in question. 

1. trans. To fix or make fast with a peg; to 
fasten with or as with a peg or pegs. Also with 
down, in, oul, up, ete. 

1598 FLonio, Cauicchiare,..to peg or pin in. 1610 Suaks. 
Tentp. t. ii. 295 I will rend an Oake, And peg thee in his 
knotty entrailes. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 13 Peg it 
[branch] down with a hook or two. 718 Entertainer 
No. 19.127 After he has mounted his Box, and methodically 
pegg’d his Cloak. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) IT. 23 The plants..must be trained close to the wall, 
or pegged to the bank as they grow. 1857 F. L. Oumstep 
Journ. Texas 96 When the corners [of the tent] are pegged 
out by the flat iron pegs attached, our night quarters are 
ready. 3859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands (1866) 10 Framed 
of oak trunks split through the centre and roughly pegged 
together. 1869 E. A. Paakes Pract. ff ygiene (ed. 3) 416 
Sometimes boots are not sewn, but pcs, ed. 3873 TRisTRAM 
Afoaé v. 86 Vhey..teft him a whole day under a broiling 
sun pegged to the ground. ’ é 

b. jig. To confine; to tie or bind dows, to 
restrict. 

2824-9 Lanoon Jitag. Conv, Milton & Marvel Wks, 18461. 
123, 1 will not he pegged down to any plot. 1829 Scott Fra, 
17 Mar., Here are two pleasant and pretty women pegged 
up the whole day ‘In the worst ian’s worst room’, 1872 
Bacenor Physics § Pol. (1876) 219 Before he is pegged 
down hy ancient usage. " 

e. fig. To fix the market-price ; to prevent the 
price from falling by buying freely at a given price, 
or to prevent it from rising by selling freely. Stock 
Exchange slang. 

1882 Pall Mali G. 8 Apr. 6/1 Arbitrarily raising prices 
against them—' pegging prices up', it is called. /4f¢., No 
doubt there will be new ‘peggings up.’ 1891 Mew York 
Herald 2 May 6/2 (Farmer) Portuguese have been well 
pegged, but other ‘ Internationals ’ have been featureless. 

2. To insert a peg into, provide with a peg. 

+a. To insert or thrust a peg in the nose of 
(a swine, etc.) to prevent it from routing. Ods. 

1543 Ac? 35 lien, VIII, c. 17 § 15 Unlesse the same swyne 
be sufficiently ringed or pegged. 1631 R. Byrietp Docér. 
Sabé. 100 He intended to pegge or ring an hog. [/did., He 
put the pegge into the nose of the swine.) 

+b. To plug; to spike (a cannon). Ods. 

t§5r CaanMER Answ. Gardiner in. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
200 And I trust 1 have either broken your pieces, or pegged 
them, that you shall be ahle to shoot no more. 1583 StockER 
Civ. Warres Lowe C, 1. 60b, Thei..broke one peece of 
Ordnaunce, and pegged or poysoned an other. 1747 Mas. 
Guasse Cookery x.117 Take a live lobster, boilit in salt and 
water, and peg it that no water gets ix. 

@. + (a) To broach (a cask, etc.) (05s.). (6) To 
provide with a vent and peg. 

1jarx Amugast Terre Fil. No, 34 (1784) 181 He peg'd 
several buts, and gave me a glass of each to taste. 31742 
Lond. § Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 69 ‘There should be first 
an Examination made by pegging the Vessel to prove, if 
such Drink is fine, the Hop sufficiently rotted, and it be 
mellow and well-tasted, ‘ 

3. To strike or pierce with a peg; to strike with 
the pike of a peg-top; to transfix with a turtle-peg 
(Pec s6.18a); to harpoon. b, zxir. To aim at 
with a peg or a peg-top; to use the turtle-peg. 

1740 Dycne & Paroon, /eg’..also tostrike or hit any thing 
with the iron point that is fastened or put into childrens 
toys, called castle-tops. x8 J. Benesroro Mfiseries Hum, 
Lye (1826) 1. x, Attempting to peg it [a top] down 
into the ring. 181g AZise. in Ann. Reg. §47/2 Turtle abound 
amongst the islands...we could neither peg any from the 
boat, nor yet catch them on shore. 1828 Boy's Own Bk, 12 
The moment it [a peg-top] rolls out, he may take it up, and 
peg at those which still remain inside. 1865 Dickens Afné. 
fr. ut. vi, Silas pegged at him with his wooden leg. 1884 
Barine-Govto Alehalah xi. 156 She turned sharply round, 
{and] pegged at him with the umbrella. 

4. Cribbage. Tomark (the score) with pegs on 
a cribbage-board (also aéso/.); rarely, to mark the 
score of (a person); hence ¢vazsf. to score (a given 
number of points). 

1821 [see Peccine vf, 36.1]. 2824 Miss Mitroao Village 
Ser, 1. (1863) 217 Dear Mossy could neither feel to deal and 
shuffle, nor see to peg. 1868 Parpon Card Player 22 You 
must be careful how you peg your opponent. 1870 Haapy 
& Wane Mod. Hoyle 76 The Cribbage-board, which contains 
sixty-one holes, divided into compartments of five each, in 
which each player pegs or marks the gameas follows. [bi f 
77 Suppose your opponent leads off with a nine, you play a 
six and cry ‘fifteen, and peg two holes. 

5. ‘To mark with pegs; ¢sf. to mark the bonn- 
daries of (a piece of gronnd, a claim for mining or 
gold-digging, etc.) with pegs placed at the comers: 


usually peg oud. 


oo 


PEG. 


18se W. H. Hate Pract, Exp, Diggings Victoria (ed. 3) 
23, 1. selected an unoccupied spot. <Pegged out eight square 
feet, paid the licence-fee, and returned to my mates, 1858 
Genny Gard, Every-day Bk. 239/1 Ranging its {a line’ s) 
further progress with the work already pegged in, 1861 
Bearse. Hops Eng, Cathedr, he C. vii. 256 An electroty 
would be cast straight from the master's clay, while the 
stone or marble has been pegged and tonghed ont by his 
lourneyman, 1890 Goldficlds of Victoria 17 Several other 
claims have heen pegged out and registered, 1 A. 
Ropretson Nuggets, etc. 102 He pegged the ground, and 
applied for a lease, 

XI. Transferred and figurative senses. 

+6. To cram, gorge, glut. Obs. rare—', 

(It is uncertain whether this is the same word.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4278 Surfet vs wlattis, To pegge vs 
as a peny hoge pat praysis no3t oure lajes, 

+7 To drive 7m asa peg by repeated blows.’ Ods. 

1614 D. Dyke Afysé. Srife-Dectiving 354 Vnlesse wee.. 
doe so pegge and hammer them [holy thoughts] in. a 1618 
— Two Treat. u. Schoole AGtict. (1618) 340 No doctrine can 
enter, unless it be Pepeeds and hammered, and knocked into 
vs by the fists of this sowre and crabbed schoolemaster 
ene 2647 Taare Comm, 2 Pet. iii, 1 So must Ministers 
with one Sermon peg in another. % 

8. sxtr, To aim with, or as with, a weapon a/ (or 
for); todrive at. b. ¢rans, To aim (a missile) as, 

arjoo i. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Pee at Cocks, to throw at 
them at Shrovetide, 1830 Boston Gas. 26 Oct. 4 Roe con- 
tinued ‘pegging ‘at Heardson. 1895 I. J. Scuoamorz Day 
Dreams 155 ie ‘pegs’ for larks but is not disdainful of 
Sparrows, 189§ FRANcis Daughter of Sotliii, 34 She pegged 
A stone at me, 

c. Peg it: to let drive, to 

38434 Dowtino Othello Trav. i. 
and pray don't spare him. 1889 Lic. 
(Farmer), Peg it into him, snacks, 

d. vans, Of a pointer or setter: To polnt at, set 
(a game bird), 

31892 Fitdd 7 May 695/1 Then Satin found birds, and 
directly after pegged a single bird that Crab had passed, 
lbid, 695/3 Directly after he pegged birds properly, making 
n Les point. A : 

- intr. To make one’s way with vigour or haste, 
Also with away, off, ete. dial, and collog. 

1808-18 Jameson, Zo Pog of, oF away, to go off quickly. 
1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pe “vay, to move hastily. 1859 
Blackw, Mag. Mar. 308/a leeing.. with a ‘rapidité sans 
égal * pesging away with a unanimity that was really 
delight ul, 1880 Miss Braopon Fust asf am iii, Geoffrey 
Blake pegged along the hard road of industrious poverty 
till he came to the emple of Fortune. 1884 Le Fanv in 
Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 48 Away with me out of the hall. 
door..and down the street i 


Pegged like a madman, 

10. sntr. To work on persistently, to ‘hammer’ 
Away; esp. peg away; also peg on, along. collog, 

1805 Stace Mise. Poems 132 I’ th’ meanteyme th’ fiddlers 
changt an playt As hard a3 they cud peg, 1809 Makin 
Gil Blas w. xi. ® 6 Slices of roast meat, at which we began 
Pegging with all possible ertinacity, 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
xxx, The particular ticnds resumed their attack upon the 
breakfast, ..‘ Peg away, Bob ‘said Mr. Allen tohiscompanion, 
encouragingly. 1862 Tuacknaay PAiss vil. 1864 Aar, 
Lixcoun in Leland Life xi. 196 |Lincoln, when asked what we 
should doif the war should last for years, replied)‘ We'll keep 
peggingaway', 1867 J. R. Gagen Left, 11 (1901) 172 It is no 
& Srgsing away at one little point. 18.. Amer. Hebrew 

XXIX. 52 (C, D.) We have gradually worked and pegged 
along year by year, 1892 Spectator 16 July 83/2 Mr. Field 
begged on ‘till the annual! value of the Paper..had become 

1 


‘pitch’ rrto, pee: 
v, You peg it into him, 
Viet. Gaz. 18 Jan. 


ll. trans. (See quot.) slang, 
1819 Moonz Tom Cris 80, I first was hir'd to peg a Hack, 
Note, To drive a hackney coach, 
- intr. To consume pegs (Pec 56,1 6), tipple. 
Slang. 
1873 in Slane Dict. 190 
Samuel has an Indian liver. He gS, 
TIT. 13. Peg out: see a so 1, 5. 
&. frans. (2) To exclude entirely, Ods, 
1672-3 Maavett Reh, Trans. Il. 262 You have made my 
rd Summus Pontifex and Pontifex Maximus to .. the 
a out of the Prince, 
. Croguet, To put (a ball) out by making it 
hit the winning-peg, 
1895 J. D. HEatn Croguet Player 48 A rover may be 
Pegged out by the adversary, bot only it he be a rover also. 
c. To pay or give out (a line, etc.). dial, 
1895 Nicuotson Xtfwuddie 160 (E. D. D) Let her gang— 
Grannie } Peg oot the line, 
d. rxtr, Cribbage. To win the game by reaching 
the last holes before the ‘show? of hands, 
1870 Hanoy & Ware fod. Hoyle 81 He may with a very 
Poor hand be just able to ‘show’ or peg out. 
9. intr. ‘To peg or pitch one’s tent. 
. 1898‘ R. Botprewoon’ Kom, Canvass Town 5 The bright 
idea of * ging ont‘ struck some smart pilgrim, 
f. To die; to be ruined, slang. 
1855 flerald of Freedom (Lawrence, Kansas) 29 Sept. 2/5 
th parties are badly cut, and we are happy to state that 
the free-soiler is in a fair way to ‘peg out, while the pro- 
slavery man is out and ready for shorter ‘tilt, 1890 Echo 
Jo Mar. (Farmer), Then. .the heart-broken man exclaimed, 
? tge, George, why did you peg out?’ 1882 J. 
Hawrnozye Fort, Foot « xxii, When old Tabanaka peps 
ont, you'll be chief for certain.’ 899 Maay Kinastey 14, 
African Stud, i.7 Then follows fut details of the pegging. 
out of J. and his funeral, &c, 
Pegall (pegs'l}. Also peggall, packall. 
Du. pagaal, ad. Carib Pagala.) <A basket of 
Ralive make used by the Indians of Guiana, 
ae STEOMAN Surinan: (1806) I, xv. 404 A few baskets 
called pagala.) 18ag Waterton Wand. S. Amer, it. 193 


1 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 601/1 
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Hither the Indians come with prceiies pepeots bows and 
hrrows, and pegalls, 1858 Simmonos Licé, Trade, Pachall, 
Pagala,a kind of basket made of the outer rind of the Ita 
palm (Mauritia fecuosa), 3899 Rooway Guiana Wilds 
1o7 They..placed these articles carefully away in their 
pegalls, or wicker trunks. 

Pegall, variant of Peaere, 

Peganite (pe'gaaait). Afiz. [Named 1830 
(ia Ger, Peganit) {. Gr. niyyavoy rue (the herb), in 
reference to its colour: see -irE! b.] A hydrous 
phosphate of aluminium, of a greenish colour, 
usally oceurring in incrusiations on qaartz, 

1832 Suerano Min, 1 78. 1868 Dana Afiin. 582 Peganite.., 
Lustre greasy to vitreous, Color deep green, greenish- 


gray, greenish-white, 

Pegasus (pegists), [L., a. Gr. Thjyacos, f. 
my spring, fount, named from the mryal or spriags 
of Ocean, near which Medusa was said to have 
been killed, Formerly also, as in Fr., Pe-gaae, in 


ME. Pegasee,] 

1. Gr. and Lat. Mythol. The winged horse fabled 
to have sprung from the blood of Medusa when 
slain by Perseus, and with a stroke of his hoof to 
have caused the fonntain H1PppocrEenr to well forth 
on Mount Efclicon. fTence, by modern writers 
(first in Boiardo’s Orlando innamorate, ¢ 1490), 
represented as the favourite steed of the Muses, 
aad said allusively to bear poets in the ‘ flights’ of 
poetic genius, 

@. 1§1§ Banctay Eg/ogrs iv. (1570) Cvjb/2 Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight, Here must he vanquish the 
fearefull Pegasus. a 1548 Hat Chron, Hen. VILE 6 Then 
entred a person called Reaport,. sitting ona flyeng horse wt 
wynges & fete of gold called Pegasus, gga Davies /mmnort. 
Souls, vii. (1714) 21 When she, without a Pegasus, doth fly, 
160a Marston Ant. & Mel. ui. Wks, 1856 1. 35 ‘The soules 
swift Pegasus, the fantasie, @ 1657 Lovelace Falcon 44 The 
heron mounted doth appear On ie own Peg'sus n lanceer, 
17tt Suarresa. Charact. vo un i, (1737) LL. 382 For this 
ete T will allow you the Sasus of the poets. 180g 

vRon Bards §& Rev. ix, Each sare his eee Pegasus 
apace. 1846 Loxer, (¢/¢/e) Pegasus in Pound. 

B. ¢1386 Cuavcea Sgr.'s 7° 199 Lyk the Pegasee The 
hors pat hadde wynges for to flee. ¢ 1439 Lypc. Lyfe St. 
Albon (1534) Aij, With full Swyfte wynges of the pegasee. 
¢ 1470 HeNavson Mor, Fad. y, (Parl. Beasts) xiv, The war- 
wolf and the pegase perillous. 

attrib. and Comb, 1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 8 
Th'am r-weeping Pegase-hoofe-made fount. 1599 Marston 
Sco, Villanie viii, The spirits Pegase Fantasie Should hoyse 
the soule from such base slauery. 1600 ‘Tovaneur Trans. 
Alctam. i, Awake sad Mercurie And Pegase-winged pace 
the milkie way. 1639 Sin W. ALEXANOER Cone, Verses in 
Drumm. of Hawth.'s Was. (1711) p. iv, Ne're did Apollo 
raise on pegase wings A muse more near himself, 


b. Her. A winged horse as a bearing, ete. 

1562 Leicu Armorie 202 b, He beareth Azure, A Pegasus 
Argent, called the horse of honour, 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1332/4 For his crest an helmet mantled, a Pegassus holding 
in his mouth an oaken branch. 1761 Brit. Mag. VW. 251 

upporters. Two Pegasusses argent, wings, crests, tails, and 
hoofs, or. 1864 Boutete fer. /ist. § Lop. xx. $2. 334. 

©. Astron, One of the northern constellations, 
figured as a winged horse, containiag three stars of 
the 2nd magnitude forming with one star of Andro- 
meda a large ances (the sguare of Pegasus). 

3696 Piittips (ed. 5), Pegasus, Perseus's winged Horse, a 
Celestial Constellation. 1868 Lockyer Elem, Astron, § 355. 
165 The square of Pegasns is a very marked object. 

2. Zool. A genas of fishes, typical of the family 
Legaside, of peculiar form, with body somewhat 
like a horse’s head, and one dorsal and one anal fin, 
suggesting wings; also called Sing sea-horses. 

1835 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 2) XID. 2027/2. 1847 Caarentear 
Zool. § 518 The Pegasus.,.the pectoral fins are large, and 
are spread out ina wing-like manner ; whence these curious 
Fishes have derived their name, which signifies Flying 
Horses, 

Hence} Pegasa‘rian, Pegase-an (-:an, -el‘an), 
Pega‘sean (-a‘aian) adys. [L. Péeaszi-us, Legase- 
us], pertaining to, connected with, or resembling 

egasas; swift; poetic; +Pegase v. /rans. (once- 
wd.), to serve as a Pegasus to; Pegasid Zool., 
a fish of the family Fegaside (see 2); Pegasoid a., 
resembling Pegasus; belonging to the Pegaside. 

1607 TorseLL Fours, Beasts (1658) 253 The *Pegasarian 
conrsers of France, by the like change of Horses, run from 
Lyons to Rome in five or 3ix days. 1614 C, Buooxe Ghost 
Rich. 141, Poems (1872) 140 My winged horse did *pepase 
my desire. 190 T. Watson On Death Str F, Walsingham 
Poems (Arh.) 153 Weepe yee sisters of the learned hill: That 
your * Pa: a springs may leap their bound. | 1626 WaLLzr 
Wavy 16 We..who can fear no Force But winged Troops, 
or Veiiens Horse. 1658 Fertuam Resolves m1 xxxii, 
zor Death..with a Pegasean nde, flyes vpon vnwarie 
Man. 1647 H. Moas Cupid's “hla hi, An unexpected 
Pegaseian song. 2667 Mitton P. LZ. vu. 4 Above th‘ 
Olympian Hill.., Above the flight of Pegaséan wing. . 1927 
Belgrade 6 Pardon, ..that thus my Pen Should strive to 
raise its Pegascian Flight, 176a-9 Fauconaa SAipwr. m, 
26 From earth upborne on Pegasean wings. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie v, How nowt What dronpes the hewe 
*Pegasian Inne? 1613-16 W. Bnowns Brit, Past. wu. ii, 
Ye Sisters of the Mountaine, Who waile his loss from the 
Pegasian Fountaine, 

+ Peggage. Obs. rare—°, [f. Peo v, + -aoz.] 
The action of fastening with pegs. 

1612 Corer, Chevillage, a pegging, or pinning; peggage, 
pinnage, 


PEGGY-MAST, 


Pegged (pegd), sp/. a. [f Pro v. + -zp1] 
Made fast, fixed, or fastened together with pegs. 

1611 Corcr., Chevillé, .. pegged, pinned; fastened with 
Pegs. 1858 Simmonps, Dict, Trade, Pegged Boots, boots 
with wooden pegs in the soles, instead of metal nails or 
1893 SeLous Trav. S. £, Africe 135 Judging by 
the length of the pegged-ont skin [of a lion). 

Pegger (pe'gas). [f. Pec v. + -En 1] 

1. One Who aes : in the senses of the verb, 

1611 Coter., Chevilleur, n Pegger. 1818 Toon, Pegger, 
one who fastens with pegs. Not now in mse, 1873 5, ang 
Dict., Peggers, people who constantly stimulate themselyes 
by means of brandy and soda-water, 1901 Scofsman 11 Nov. 
2/6 The pegger of a block of claims, 

2. = PEooine-machine. (Cent, Diet, 1890.) 
Pegging (pe'gip), vi sb. [f. Peau. +-1NG 1,] 
. The action of the vb. PEc in varions senses. 
with 
eare- 
ushandmen pse 


1611 Cotcr., Chevillenre, a ging: a fastenin 
Pegs. 1657 W. CoLes Adami in peas cit. 317 Called., 
oot, Setterwort, and Settergrasse, because 

to make a hole, and put it into the Eare or Dewlap of 
their cattle, which they call Pegging or Settering, 1881 
Lama Elia Ser. 1. Atrs. Batts, The pegging [at cribbage} 
teased her. 1846 J. Baxtza Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. ai. 
446 The poor animal has..to undergo the painful operations 
° gging, blistering, swimming, and firing. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss.'s.v. Peg. 1884 Svmonps in Pali Mali G. 22 Feb. 2/2 
Propelling his toboggin with the sticks—or ' pegging ‘, as it 
is technically called. 1885 New Bk, Sports 311 A great 
many boys never master the true overhand fashion of 
pegging. 1890 'R. Botorzwooo' Miner's Right iii, 32 
The adjacent lot..was to be had for the pegging-out first. 

2. concr. Pegs collectively, material for pegs. 
tb. dial. (see quots.). 

1744-50 W. Exits Med. Mushando, VI. ut. 60 This we 
el Peggings, being composed of those Corals that were 
swept off that Heap of Wheat after Throwing. 1750 — 
Country Honsew,. 2What we in Hertfordshire call Peggings 
.. being what comes from the Underline or Blighted, or other 
Wheat Ears, most of which contain in them very thin little 
Kernels, that will easily part from their Chaff. 

3. attrib, and Comé, : pegging-awl, an awl for 
drilling holes for the pegs of shoes; pegging- 
jack: see quot. ; pegging-machine, a machine 
for driving in the pegs of shoes; pegging-rammer; 
sce quot.; pegging-top = PEc-Top. 

1765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1538/2, 85 pair of shoemakers 
nippers and pincers, 33 pegging-awls, 37 awls of other sorts. 
1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1.88 Pe, ing-aw?, has 4 sharp 
edges towards the point, and is smaller thana stabher. 1895 
Knicut Dret. Mech. 1648/2 Pegging jack, an implement 
for holding a boot or shoe and varying its position while 
being pegged. /éra. 1650/1 feggingerammer (Founding), 
2 pointed rammer for packing 


the sand in mulding. 1 

Century Mag. Oct.958/1 The poor boy's comin’ roun‘ as 
fast as a peggin’-top. 

Peggle (peg’1), 56. dial, Also pegall, pigall. 

Origin unknown: by some associated with pig. 
A local name for the fruit of the hawthorn; a haw. 

1827 Hone £very-day BA. WN. 1598 ' Haws '..in the west 
are called pegad/s or pigadls, 1879 JEFFERIES Wild Life in 
S. Ca, xi, 223 Pigeons feed on the Peggles which cover the 
great hawthorn bush so thickly as to give it a reddish tint. 

Peggle, wv. focal. [Variant of PEcKLe v2] 
intr. Yo peck, continne pecking. 

1868 Fexn in dunt Fudy's Mag. + Aug. 241 Thrush., 
comes to dig and peggle away at the plums. (General in 
midland counties: see Lug. Dial. Dict.) 


Pe e'gi), so. [Altered fiom Afeggy, 
Soa wee of De it is a familiar 
equivalent (cf. Pec sé.*); bence in various local 
and dialectal] uses.] 

1. A man of feminine habits, a ally, 

onsdale Gloss., Peggy, a simpleton. 

2A Tocal name of varions species of the Warh- 
lers (Sy/vfa) and allied genera of birds; also of 


the Pied Wagtail. See ee ORE coe; 

3848 Zoologist VI. 2137 (Leicestersh.) The whitethroat [is]a 
ome * wien term cle, also the arden warhler, 2879 
Mass Jackson Shropsh. Word-k. s, v., The Willow Warbler; 
.-the Chiff-chaff; and. .the Wood Warbler, are respectively 
and alike called Prggy and Pigey-Whitsthroat. 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss., Peggy, a name given to the garden 
warbler, the black-cap, both the whitethroats, the sedge- 
warbler, and probably others of the es 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Names Birds 44 Pied Wagtail., eggy dishwasher 
(Kent), 1887 Kentish Gloss., Pegey.., Peggy-wash-dish, 

3. = Dotty 56.144. Hence peggy-tub. ‘ 

18a3 J. Baocock Dom. Amusem. 153 Family linen or 
home-made cloths mny be bleached with much less. -wear- 
and-tear, than is experienced in the use of the Yorkshire 
Peggy-tub. 2860 Barertey Sales Lancs. Life, Traddicpin 
#1. 144 How well she looked ata tub—how dexterously 
she twisted her fat red arms about when. «plying the ‘peggy’. 
1885 Fenn Patience Wins (1886) 169 Clothes were washed 
in the peggy tub, and kept in motion bya four-legged peggy 
.-with a cross handle. 

4. Peggy-with-(her-) lantern = JACE-A-LANTERN, 

1855 Shervild Ann. 9 (E.D.D.) As bad as follerin Peggy 
wit lantern. 1869 JV. § O. ath Ser. LY. §08/a Occasionally 
in the plashy meadows ‘ Jack or Peggy-with-lapthorn’ was 
visible after dark. 1 E, Pracock Ralf Shiri. II. 3x 
Dazed..so as not to pyre the flicker of a peggy wi’ her 
lantern from the light of & 

Peggy (pegi), a. [f. Pee s61+-y.] Of the 
form of or resembling a peg. a 

1883 Quan Med. Dict. 1595/1 The lower incisors sre 

and pointed, 

Po e-ggy-mast. Se. Obs. Forms: 5 
mast, pygy mast, 6 _Ppoge mast, 
piggeis, A yard to which a pennon w 


a simpletoa, 


PEGLESS. 


1494 Ace. Ld, High Treas, Scot. 1.253 Ane gret mast, ane 
ra, ane swken, @ pygy mast, 1 1622, 300 A barel of Be 
and a pegy mast to the said schip, xg05 /did. III. 86 ‘To 
Robert Bertoun..for ane mozan mast and ane pege mast. 
1513 Douctas Zncis mi. vi. ¢ For the south wyndis blast 
Oar piggeis and our pinsalis wavit fast. 

Pegh, Peght, variants of Pren, Picr. 

Pe-gless, a. [Sce -Lzss.] Not having a peg. 

1896 Daily News 25 Nov. 6/5 (The ballet with a peg) its 
effect is much more deadly than the pegless one, 

Peglet. [See -uxt.] A little peg. 

1890 Temple Bar Afag. Mar. 416 A couple of tent-pegs, 
which. .he tightens by driving in sapplementary peglets. 

+Pegma, pegme, 0Ods. [a. L. pégma, a. 
Gr. wiyyna framework fixed together, movable 
stage or scaffold ina theatre, f. ayy-yvew to fasten.] 
A kind of framework or stage nsed in theatrical 
displays or pageants, sometimes bearing an inscrip- 
tion; hence ¢ransf. the inscription itself. 

1603 B. Jonson Fas. J's Coronal. Entertainm, Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 529/1 In the centre..of the pegme, there was an 
ahack or square, wherein this elogy was written. 1612 
Cuapman Widowes T. 1. Plays 1893 U1. 34 We shall heare 
. What Renells: what presentments are towards: and who 

enn'd the Pegmas. 1623 Mipoteton Trinmph Integr. 

Wks, (Ballen) VII. 386 Four other triumphal pegmes, are 
.-planted to honoar his lordship’s progress through the city. 
1647 Warp Sintp. Cobler 26 The Verses are even enough 
for sach odde pegma‘s. 

Pegmatite (pe'gmitait). AZin. [f. Gr. wiype, 
mnypar- in sense of ‘thing joined together or con- 
glutinated’+-1rz1.] A coarsely crystallized kind 
of granite, containing little mica. Hence Pegma- 
titic (-ti'lik), Pe‘gmatoid adjs., resembling or 
having the structure of pegmatite. 


183z Darwin in Lie § Lett. 1. 238 At Bahia the pegmatite 
and gneiss in heds had the same direction. 1852 ‘Tu. Ross 


Humboldt's Trav, Wi. xxiv. 460 The pegmatites, or graphic 
granites. 1864 Weester, Pegmatite,..a variety of granite, 
in which the qaartz, as seen over the surface, has some 
resemhlance to Oriental. writing;—called_ also graphic 
granile, 1896 Natural Science Aug. 86 The pegmatitic 
stracture of so aiany igneous veins, 

Pegomancy (pigemensi, pe'go-). rare. [f 
Gr. apy spring + -MANCY: in mod.F. pégomancte 
(Littré).] Divination by springs or fountains. 

1727 in Barey vol. 11. 1824 McCutrocn Scod/and 1V. 43 
Omens are obtained. . by the mode in which the air babbles 
rise. This was the Pegomancy of the Greeks, 

Pe-goose, obs. form of PEAK-GOuSE, 

t+ Pe-grall, a. Sc. Obs. Also peggrell, pygrall. 
[Origin unascertained.] Petty, paltry, trifling. 

1535 Lynorsay Satyre 2653 Ane peggrell theif that steillis 
ane kow. 1555 Satir. Poents Neform. xxxvi, 126 That fals 
and degenerat seid Of Doaglassis..That of his blaide re- 
savit be pygrall pryce. 1567 /é/d. iii. 121, 1 did reid,.. How 
Acan taik the excommunicat guid:,.Gif God was wraith at 


ane sinall pegrall stouth (etc.]. 
Pe'g-top, pegtop. [f. Peo s5.1 + Tor 5d.) 


. A pear-shaped wooden spinning-top, with a 
metal pin or peg forming the point, spun by the 
rapid uncoiling of a string wound abont it. 

(1740 Dycue & Paaoon, Peg..also the name of a small 
piece of steel or iron put into childrens toys, called castle- 
cha 1801 Strutt Sports § Past. w. iv. 34x The peg-top, 
I believe, must be ranked among the modern inventions. 
1814 H.& J. Smita Rey. Addr, Baby's Debut iii, Quite 
cross, a bit of string I beg, And tie it to his peg-top’s peg. 
1834 Caunter Orient. Ann. viii. 110 Here we saw several 
Hindoo children spinning tops, precisely like the common 
peg-top used by children in Enrope, 1887 Jessorp Arcady 
vill, 238 If there are two men in my parish who can spin 
a peg-top, 1 don’t know the second. 

b. A game of spinning peg-tops. 

1828 Boy's Own Bk, 12 Regular games at peg-top are 

layed... The object of cach player being to split the tops of 
his companions. 1841 T. A. Trottore Summ. W. France 
1. viii. 122 The pupils and their ecclesiastical masters began 
playing pee together. 1885 Vew BR. Sports 313 Peg-top, 
ike marbles, appears to have very much gone out in London. 

2. pl. = peg-top trousers: see 3. 

1859 Farrar Yulian Home xx, Cut-away coat, and manve- 
coloured pegtops. 1862 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe lxvi, 
Better than pegtops and a black bowler hat, which strike 
no awe into the beholders, 

3. attrib, Uaving or suggesting the shape of 
a peg-top, as feg-top form, vase, whisker; peg-top 
trousers, a form of trousers very wide in the hips 
and narrow at the ankles, in fashion ¢ 1858-65, 

1858 Trevetvan Camébr. Dionysia, Nor picked a pocket; 
nor worn peg-top trousers, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 415 The mach-langhed-at pegtop tronsers 
seem to be, in fact, the proper shape, 1894 Daily News 
x2 Oct. 7/3 The form of trousers inclines to change to the 
peg:to style, 1898 /éid. 17 Jan. 8/6 ‘The early sixties ’—or 

Crinoline and peg-top trouser period’, 1902 Daily Chron. 
26 Apr. Bf re sleeve..shows a new pattern, called. .‘the 
peg-top ’, which is pleated above, and at the wrist, .is banded 
with taffetas, fixed with battons. 

Hence Pe-gtopped f//.a., having peg-top trousers. 

1861 /dlustr. Lond. News 15 June 549/1 Two white-hatted 
and pegtopped ineffahles. 

Pegyll, obs. form of Pickiz, 

Pehlevi, Pehlvi: see PAHLAVI. 

Peice, obs. f. Pimce; obs. Sc. f. Pace 53.2 


Pascu, Peace. Peich, peigh, var, Pron. 
Peiede, Peiere, obs. ff. Pam, Parr. 

| Peignoir (pen’war). [F., in 16th c. fetg- 
nouoir (in Hatz,-Darm.), £. feigner to comb.) A 
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loose dressing-gown worn by women while their 
hair is being combed; a kind of linen or flannel 
gown put on on coming ont of a bath; misapplied 
to a woman’s morning-gown. 


1838 Court Mag. V1. p. xxii/1 Pelisse robes, or peignoirs | 


of light materials. .are now universally adopted in promenade 
dress, 1837 Tuackeray Ravenswing i,1 shall have on my 
peignoir. 1880 Miss Broucnton Sec. 7h. ut. x, Coolly 
wrapped in a white geignotr by her window. 

Comsé. 1880 * Ourwa ‘Moths 1. i. 12 The last bathers, peignoir- 
enwrapped, were sauntering up from the edge of the sea. 

Peignt, obs. f, Paint. Peil, peill(e, Peiler, 
obs. Se. ff. PALE v., PEEL, PEELER. 

+ Pei-mander. Sc. Obs. [npp. corrupt ad. OF, 
pinentier, med.L. pigmentarius, {. piment:—L, 
plement-um a spiced drink.) A preparer of or 
dealer in spices or perfumes ; a perfumer. 

1630-56 Gorpon Mist. Earldom Sutherland Wa 438 
Their owne claime from Gulielmusde Sancto Claro, the king's 
peimander. 

Pein, Peine, obs. forms of Panr, Pan. 

Peinct, peint, obs. forms of Paixt. 

|| Peine (péin).  [F. pedze (pen), Pain.] Pain, 
punishment. In phrase peine forte ef dure (t+occas. 
pay anglicized): ‘severe and hard punishment’, a 

orm of punishment, formerly inflicted on persons 
arraigned for felony who refused to plead, in which 
the prisoner’s body was pressed with heavy weights 
until he pleaded or died; pressing to death. Also 
used allusively. (Cf PENANCE sé. 5.) : 

1554 Diad. on Laws Eng. u. xii. 133 He shat haue paine 
fort and dure (that is to say) he shalbe pressed to death, 
and he shall there forfait his goods, and not his lands. [So 
1721 St, German's Doctor 7 Stud, 277.) 1815 Scott Guy 
AL, xxxvii, L hope she has had the conscience to make her 
independent, in consideration of the seine forte ef dure 
to which she subjected her during er life-time. 1839 
Keicutiey fst. Sop I. 416 The ‘peine forte et dure”, 
was not abolished till the middle of the 18th centary. 1888 
fneyel, Brit, (ed.g) XXIV. 465/2 A case of seine occurred 
as lately as 1726. At times tyiag the thumbs with whipcord 
was used instead of the gerne. 

Peion, -oun, -onie, obs. ff. Picroy, Prony. 

Peip, Peiple, obs. Sc. forms of PEEP, PEOPLE. 

Peir, obs. Sc. f. Peat 53, and v.; obs, f. Prer. 

Peirameter (pairx'm/taz), [mod. f. Gr. mefpa 
trial, attempt, endeavour +-METER.] (See qnots.) 

184a Francis Dict. Aris, ete., Peframeter, an instrument, 
invented by Mr. J. Macneil, which indicates the amount of 
resistance offered by the surfaces of roads, of different con- 
structions, to the passing of wheel carriages, etc, 1875 
Knicur Dict. Afech., Petrameter,..a clamsy form of 
dynamometer, being dragged along on the ground. The 
power required to move it 1s indicated by a finger on a dial. 

Peirandlie (S¢.), apparently: see PEAR v. 

Peirastic (pairestik), a. rare. Also pir-. 

ad, Gr, meipagrix-ds of the nature of trying, ten- 
tative, f, meipav to try.] Involving, or Reonne, 
an attempt or experiment; experimental, tentative. 
So  Peira'stical = Zezrastic; Peirastically adv., 
in the way of attempt or experiment, tentatively. 

8656 Stantey Mist, Phitos. v. ee 175/1 Of Plato’s 
Dialogues are Physick.. Logick..Et fe Palniek. "Eira: 
stick. 1800 Afonthly ae X. 582 This work is wholly of 
the pirastic kind. 1839 Kincstey Jfisc., Tennyson 1. 215 
Ope .. belonging to a merely speculative and _peirastic 
school «a1 co R. Firmen Dise. Taking Use for Money 
(1678) 4 A Father to stir up..the industry of his Son, doth 
lead him an hundred pound with a *peirastical Covenant for 
gain aot intending..to take any interest at all. 1817 T, L. 
Peacock M€elincourt xviii, Proceeding pedctentim, and 
opening the subject *peirastically, 

eirce, Peire, obs. forms of Prercr, Pair. 
Peirl(e, Peirrie, obs. forms of Pear, PERRY. 
Peirs, var. PERSE a. Obs. ; obs. f. PrercE, PARSE. 
Peirt, obs. form of Pert, 

Peis, obs. f. Peack, PEASE, PEtsE, PrEcE. 

t+ Peisage, pesage. Ots. [ME. a. OF. 
Pesage, £. peser to weigh, PEISE + -ack.] A duty 
paid for the weighing of goods. 

(1321 Rolls Parit, 11. 39 Concessimns. .Ricardo de Byflet 
custodiam Pesagii in Portu et Villa Suthantonie.] 

1485 Rolls of Parilt, V, 311 Profittes and Emolnmentes of 
Waters, Fisshynges, Mylnes, Cranages, Stallages, Peisages, 
Passages. 1706 Puittirs, Pesage, a Custom or Duty paid 
for the weighing of Merchandizes or Wares. £854 Mrs. 
Green Town Life tn 15th C. 1. ¥. 183 * Pesage’,..(a] toll.. 
for the weighing of goods, 

+Pei-sant, pe'sant, 2. Os. Forms: 5-6 
pesaunt, 6-7 peisant, 5 peysaunt, 6 peysant, 
pessant, 7 peizant ; (also 5-6 Se. paisand, pay- 
sand), [ME. a, OF, pesani, pr. pple. of peser to 
weigh, PEISE; in spelling fedsané assimilated to 
the Eng. form of the vb. ; the Sc. paisased was prop. 
pr. pple. of Paise, PEISE, = peising.] 

Heavy. a. “it. Iaving great weight, ponderons. 
b. Forcible, as a blow given with a heavy body. 
c. fig. That weighs or presses henvily mpon onc; 
oppressive; toilsome. d. Weigheddown, oppressed, 
as with drowsiness, ete. 

a. 3450 Merlin pag the smote on his helme grete strokes 
and pesaunt. 1483 Caxton G, de fa Tour cxxxiv, His hede 
was ryght pesauat and heny. 1520 St. Pagers Hen, Vitl, 
VI. s5 He had seen Vour Grace wellde one [sword] more 
pesannt then the same. 1584 Ilupson Du Bartas’ ¥udith 


. PEHISE. 


ut. in Sylvester's Du Bartas (1621) 700 Yet like the valiant 
Palme they did snstaine Their peisant weight, redressing vp 
againe. 3600 Rowtanns Anave of Clubs (Percy Soc.) a 
Misers.. Which with their moyling care and pessant paines, 
Ilad scraped thousands. 

8. ¢ 1470 Golagros & Gaw. 463 Pellokis paisand to pase, 
Gapand gunnys of brase. 1513 Douc.as /Enefs vi. vi. 61 
Vader the paysand and the hevy charge, 

Hence + Pei‘santly adv., heavily. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vn. viii, ITis strokes.. were so 
peysantly on hym sette. 

Peisant, obs. form of PEASANT. 

Peiscush, variant of Pesuousn. 

Peise (/é!z, piz), sé. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 
4-5 peys, 4-6 peis, 5 pees, 5-6 peyce; peyse, 
5-7 peise ; 6 peasse, peysse, pece, pese, pease ; 
6-7 peize, peyze, peaze. f. 4-6 pays, 5 payce, 
paiss, paysse, pass(e, 5-6 pais; payse, 5-7 
paise, Sc. pace, 7 paize. [ME. pets, peys, ia 
16th c. (pés), a. early OF., ONF. and AF. eis 
(central Fr. pots, now poids) = Pr. pens, pes, Cat. 
pes, Sp. and It. peso:—L. pensume something 
weighed, weight, sb. from nent. pa. pple. of pen- 
acre to weigh, The forms in -e, when early, repre- 
sent OF, ferse, med.L. pensa, pzsa, fem. weight, of 
same derivation: see Du Cange. In 16the. the 
two forms ran together as (pzz).] 

tl. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight. Also in semi-coner. sense, said of that 


which is heavy: cf. weight, doad, burden. Obs, 

€1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8792 Po stanes.. 
Ar so heuy, & of swylk peys. 13.. Coerde L. 4095 Be pays 
it closes togeder agen. 1398 T'arvisa Barth. De P. R. 
xviii, (1495) ciij/t Angels. .bennot greayd wytiwyehte nother 
pees of body. ¢1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 237 Aa holy 
ston Ryth sad of weyth and hevy of peys. 1534 Moar Com/. 
agst. rid, mi. xxvii. (1847) 312 Lift up and let hang with 
the peise of all his body, bearing down upon the.. wounded 
places, 158a T. Watson Centurie of Lone xxvii, When 
Charons boate hath felt her peare (rime ease]. ¢ 1611 
Cuapman /éiad xu. 167 A stone of such a paise, That one 
of this times strongest men, with both hands, could not 
raise. 1624 Br. Mounracu Jimmed. Addr. 33 Where each 
part sustaineth the peise alone. 

tb. In various fig. uses of ‘weight’: Gravity, 

importance; burden (of blame, punishment, re- 
sponsibility) ; steadying weight, ‘ ballast’, Ods. 

€1470 Henry Wadace vin. 1441 All the haill pafi}ss (2.7. 
pes, pais] apon him selff he sat me ¢1470 Henryson /ables 
xu. Wolf Lams) viii. (Bann. MS.), Off his awin deid ilk man 
salbeir the paiss. ¢1300 Three Kings Sous 100 He thought 
the matier was of grete peyce, wherfore he wolde make no 
sodeyn answere. 1568 GraFton Chron. 11.621, xv. thousand 
men, in whom consisted the waight and peyse of the whole 
enterprise. 1589 Purrennam Eng. /oesie 11. (Arb.) 144 Fall 
heanie is the patse of Princes ire. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev, u. Prol., That with unased paize of stile and sense, 
We might waigh massy in judicions scale. 


+2. Definite or specified weight; the amount 
that a thing weighs. Ods. 


1382 Wyciir Yer. lil. zo Ther was no pets (1388 wei3te] 
ofthe bras. 1389 in Eng. Gtlds (1870) 38 Candils. prone 
abouten his corps, of xij. “#6. peys. 14.. in Hist. Coll, 
Citizen London (Camden) 106 Newe nowhlys ..of lasse 
wyght thenne was the olde nobylle hy the vee of an 
halpeny wyght. 1540 Ree. of Elgin (1903) 48 That the leif 
baksteris obserwe and keip the peis and weych{t] giffin to 
tham. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. uu. 59 He tooke the 
peise of some of them by hand. 
7g. 61412 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 1689 Aduoutrie and 
perivrie, and wylful slaghtre, .. lik ben, and Pe pei 
weye. 1555 J. Proctor fist, Wyat's Reb. 45 And thereby 
outweye the luste peixe of bounden duetye. 


+b. A definite measnre of weight. Ods. 

r419 in Fabric Rolls York Minst. (Surtees) 37 Et in i 
sem’ et in iij pais’ alhi vitri. 1552 Vodtingham Ree. VV. 
p. xxvii, For every peyse [of tallow] sold contrary to this 
lorder]. : 

to. (Of petse, or attrib.) Used to distinguish 
certain coins of special weight, as distinguished from 
others of the same name but lighter. Oés. 

1451 Se. Acts Fas. 1! (1814) IL, 40/1 Pe Inglis new noble 
callit of paise sal haif cours pan for xiijs. ilijd. 1456 dd, 
46/1 Pe henry Ingliss noble of paiss. 1463 in Bury Hills 
(Camden) 35, I. .be qwethe toSeynt Edmond and his schryne 
my hevy peys noble, wich weyeth xxs. 1469 in Somerset 
Medieval Wills (1901) 215, 20s. of peise grotes. 

3. concr. A weight; a piece or Inmp of some 
heavy substance used in some way on account of 
its weight ; spec, (@) a standard weight by which 
to weigh goods; (4) one of the weights of a clock, 
by which ils mechanism is moved. Now dial. 

8303 R. Baunne Handi. Synne S049 Fals peys and fals 
mesare. 13.. A. Adis, 1620 (Bodl. MS.) Wip peises (7. ”. peys] 
stones and Ganelok Her fon hij gynnen fast to kaok. did. 
1630 Samme wip peys was to ffrussht Samme wip ae to 
asp lussht. 1377 Lanct. P. Pé. B. xin. 246, 1 hadde acaer, 
jut of be popis 3ifte Saue a pardonn with a peys of led. 
€1430 Lyoc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 246 Lyk ap horloge 
whan the peys is goo, ¢x440 Proms, Parv. 3900/1 Peys of 
awelle, elo, in K. kyptre (ciconta). 1479 Yatton Churchw, 
Ace. (Som, Rec. Soc.) 113 Makyng of the peysys_ of ledde 
upon the belowys. 15.. Aberdeen Regr. Gane To wend 
{wind] the peassis thairof (of the clock]. 1600 R. CawDREY 
Treasurie 60 A Clocke can neuer stand still from running, 
so long as the peases aad plummets doohang thereat. 1637 
Rutnerrorp Lett. 1. exxxi. (1664) 255 The wheels, pace 
and motions of this poor Church. 167¢e-90 in Edgar 0 
Ch. Life Seotl, (1885) 35 (Getting cords for the] paizes- 
1880 W., Cornze. Gloss., Paysen, peizen, weights. 


PEISE. 


tb. fig. Obs. ; 

€ 1380 Wertz Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 321 Pe peys of Goddis 
mut nedis wey after mennys werkes, e1qra Hocecrave De 
Reg. Princ. 60 Vest is 1 stryue nat Agayne the pays [z.», 

cys] of fortunes balaunce. 1642 Rocurs Naaman 208 
The peize and weight which thls carnall world hangs upon 
a Religion of form, 

+4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; mo- 
mentum, impetus ; a beavy blow or fall. Ods, 

€ 1489 Caxton Bianehardys iii, 201 Alle at one peyse cam 
and spored their horses nyghe vnto the ooste of Subyon, 
1493 Festivall (W. de W. 515) 7 With n grete peyse they 
let the crosse and the body fall downe ioe in to the 
mortesse, 1590 Spensea F. Q. m1 ii, 20 He (Peolemy] with 
& peaze it [the glass tower] hrake. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Kev. v. i, That she may fal with o more waightie paise. 

5. Balance, poise, ree suspense; the 
act of balancing or holding poised. Now dial. 

@ 1400-50 Alevander Pe Houande here n hand-qwile and 
hingand in payse [Dxé2. AZS. on payse]. 160r R. Jounson 
Kingd. & Comm, (1603) 263 Their forces may..bee saide 
to be hallanced with a just and equall ape 1609 Ev. 
Woman in Ham, wi. in Bullen O. P21V, Let your faire 
hand be beame unto the hallance And with a cog ele aN 
lift up that beame. 1867 Rock Fim an’ Nell xxx.(E.D. Be 
I've lost ma paise. 

Peise (pé'z, piz), v. Obs. exe. dial. Forms: 4-7 
peise, peyse, payse, 5 peysae, 5-6 pase, 5-7 
paise, 6 payze, (peace), Sv. paiase, 6-7 peize, 
peyze, pease, paize, 7 peiz, peayse, peaze, pese, 
[ME. eise, repr. the stem-stressed form of OF; 
Peser (3rd sing. pres. peise) = Pr. hessar, pezar, 
Sp. pesar, It. pesare mL, Pensdre to weigh, freq. 
of pendire to weigh. In r4the. OF., pezse often 
became poise, and this vocalization Was sometimes 
extended to the inf, ete, e. &. potser, potsd, por'sons, 
potserois. Cf. the mod.Eng. form Poisr.] 

+1. trans. To weigh, measure the weight of, as 
ina balance. Also adso/. Obs. 

136a Lane. P. Pd. A.v. 131 Pe pound pat heo peysede by. 
1382 Wvcur /sa. xlvi, 6 Je that..siluer with a alias 

isen. ¢1430 Lvpc. Alin. Poems (Perey Soc.) 190 Al my 

¥ peyssed in halaunce, Weiethe not an unce. 1871 
Diccrs Partows, ww. xv. Siij, It mought be paised or 
waighed in Ballance. 1586 Bricut Melanch, xiv, 7a The 
ballance peaseth all kinde of waighty thinges alike, 1609 | 
Hottann Asm. Marccil, a8 To weigh and ptise the 
monataines, 


th. fig. Of non-material 


bayzd. 1559 Aftrr, Afag., 
Power are paysed hy his will. F 

©. To estimate the weight of, as by lifting or 
posing in the hand. In quot. 1390 with obj. el.: 
1o estimate or guess by doing this. Now aval. 

1390 Gower Conf, ILI. 314 This Maister to the Cofre is 
come, He peiseth ther was somwhat in. 1839 Taviancr 
Gard. Wysed. 1, ob, The seruaunt peysynge now this,nowe | 
that hoxe..at laste chase that whiche conteyned the lead. 
1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit, 1. 34 Pearles, the bignesse 
and weight whereof he was wont to peise and trie by his 
hand. 188 Peagrp Mother Molly xi, 138 She had just 
“pesed’ it in her hand, and the weight was nothing, 

+2. fg. To weigh in the miad ; to deliberate 
upon, consider, ponder; to estimate, Obs. 

1382 Wyctiz Prov. xxi. 2 The Lord forsothe peiseth the 
hertis, 14.. Hoccrsve Min, Poemts (1892) 57, pat he peise 
and weye What myn entente is, argq8 Hatt Chyron., 
Hen. VE 145 Peis ng..the inconueniences, and harme that 
might fal. 159 Secure Du Bartasr ir. 1191 Lett’s peiz 
and ponder T’ Almighties Works, 1633 P. FrercnerPurple 
4sé. vit. xvi, Those vaunts in balance peysing, Which farre 
their deeds outweigh'd, 

3. To place or xe in equilibrium ; to hold 
, 


mentis of erthe 

Pasis thair wecht 1567 

Ovid's Met. vist, (1593) 188 ‘The workeman .. Did peise his 
ie on his wings, and in the aire on hie Hoong waneting, 

158 R. Harvey easeth the sword 

of Lustice with an vprighte hand, 1594 

&¢ to stand alone by peyring it to and 


things) against ench other, or (one thing) against 


Usnally fg. 
3450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. xx. 1 The wisdome of god 
linigts forto serve to his 
ingd. & Commu, (1603) 130 
: even a ballance peayse 
the differences of these twoe nations s as it suffereth not the 
one to practise against the other. 1622 Matynes Ane, 
Law-Merch, D bodie indued with 
two Seuerall roperties, the one of Grauitie, and the other 
of Leuitie, which , forceth him to abide 
in the Horizon, 
to. To be of equal weight with, weigh as much 
as, balance, counterbalance. Ods, 

1577 Wuetstone Remembr. Gascoigne liv, You, in Ballance 
of deceit wil wyers payze, I feare with oner waight. 1607 
Hoare es am of Lowe uF de gat Whose want of 

-; Could not peiz thynequ le of auarice. 
Vou. VIL ‘i 


~~. 


62] 


+4. To put n weight upon, ndd weight to; to 
weight, load, burden ; to weigh down; 
to furnish with weights 


3594 Suaks. Rich. I17, v. iii. 105 Lest leaden 
slumber peize me down. 1627 H. Burton Batting Pope's 
Bult To Rar. 4 The wise can make vse of baser 
earth for halasse, 
tb. txtr. To press downwards by its weight. 
Clout 849 The cold began to covet heat, 
And water fire; the light to mount on hie, And th’ heavie 
downe to peize, 

5. trans. To drive, 
of a heavy body, 
Now dial, 

?argoo Morte Arth, 3038 Thane boldly pay buske, and 

ades engynes, Payses in Pylotes. Jéid. 3043 Paysede and 
pelid downe playsterede wales, €1570 Durham Depos. 

Surtees) 116 Thou harlott preist ! peiste thou me? | will 

here when I lyst, in spite of thy teithe, 
b. To force (open, up, loose, cte.) by weight or 


bear down, ete. by impact 
or (generally) by force; to force, 


| presstire, dyad, 


18a5 Brockerr N.C. Gloss., Pase,..to raise, to lift up, to 
open with violence, 3876 Whitby Glost. s.v., *Pazeit loose, 
the lock is blunder'd’.” Northumbld, Glost, Paise, 
to weigh up, as with a crowbar. ‘Paise-up that flag-stone ', 

6. intr. To have weight, be of 2 specified weight, 
weigh (so much). Now dia/, 

1362 Lanner, P. 7, A, v, 131 Pe pound pat heo 
peisede a quartrun more ben myn Auncel dade. 1390 GowEa 
Conf. V1. 135 Hou that it peiseth Above al other metal! most. 
€rqzo Loc, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 160 A purs that 
peiseth lihte. axzg70 Tirtorr Czsar xii. (1530) 15 Litell 
ryngys of yren paysing a certayn weyght. 1583 Stunses 
Anat, Abus. un, (188a) 28 To vse sinister meanes to make ie 

ease wellin waight, 1882 Resorts Provine, 19 (E. D. D.) 
This will paze more than you think. 

th. snr, To press heavily, to weigh. Obs, 

¢ 1450 Afertin 37 When thei fele that the werke peyseth 
hevy vpon them. 

Hence Peised i 9.5 Peising 167. sd, and pp/. a. 

1382 Weir Eccl vi, 1§ Peising of gold and of siluer. 
15t3 Dovctas neie yi. v. tx Furth 
paissit flesche plenist the altaris large [L. cumulantgue 
oneratic lanctbus aras]. 1601 Maaston Antonio's Kev, 
1. v, Whose well pais'd action ever rests upon, Not giddie 
humours, but discretion. @ 1628 F. Garvin, Mustapha 
Chorus i, Wks, (1633) 95 As equall pcising liberality, 

Peise, obs. form of Peace, Prase, Pirce. 

+ Pei'seless, 2. Ots. In 7 peizilesso. 
Prise sb, +-LE8s.] Without 

1606 Svivestrr Du Bartas ni, iv. 
Like peizlesse plume born vp by Boreas breath. 

+t Pei‘ser, 04s. [f. PEIsE v, + -ERI: ef. OF, 
Peseor, -eur, in regimen pesere.] 

1. One who weighs, ponders, or estimates. 

1382 Wveur Prom, xvi. 2 Of spiritis the peisere is the 
Lord [1388 the Lord is a weiere o spiritis. 1612 Cotcr., 
Peseur, a peiser, weigher ; ponderer, R 

2. An officer appointed to weigh goods, 
the tin from the Cornish mines. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 366/1 The Office of Peyser, within 
oure Towne and Porte of Suthanton, Ibid. 383/1 The Offices 
of Peiser and Gaoler of onre Towne of Lestwithiell. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 14 The officers deputed to manage this 
Coynage are, Porters to beare the Tynne, Peizers to weigh it. 

eishwa, -wah, variants of Pesuwa. 

+Peisy, a. Ods. In 6 peizio, [f. Prise sd. + 
-¥.) | Weighty, heavy. 

599 R, Lincne tr. Fount. Anc. Fiction G, Compacted of 
solide and peizie lead, 

Peit, obs. form of Pear. 

tPei-trel,peytrel, petrel, s3. 05s. Forms: 

4 (9) peytral, 4~5 -elle, 4-7 -el, 5~6 -ell; 6 -erel, 
7 -il; 6-7 peit(t)reld; 4 paytrel, 5-6 -ell(e, 
-ylle, paitrell, patrelle, 6 pattrell; (5 pettryll), 
6 petrel(l, -11, -al, peterell, 6-7 pet(t)rel(l, (6 
pewtrell, peutral,-il). [ME.a. AF. pettrel= OF, 
peilral (mod.F. Pottrail) = Sp. petral, ¥t, petrale 
2—L. pectorale breast-plate, neuter of pectoralis adj., 
f, pectus, pector- breast: see PECTORAL] A piece 
of armour to protect the breast of a horse (often 
richly omamented, and retained for ormament after 
its defensive use had passed away); occas, also 
applied to a breast-collar: = PoiTREt. 

13.. Coer de L. 5713 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles, 
And hys peytrel, sud '$ arsoun. 4 rgto Sir Ferumd. 3665 
Brydel & paytrel & be gere Wip fyn gold -harney: 
were. cr Cuavcrr Can. Veom., Prol, § T. rr Aboute 
the peytrel stood the foom ful hize. 1483 Cath, Angl. a7i/2 
A Patrelle, anteda, feetorale. 1 13 Dovetas Ancis vit. ¥, 


peysede by 


spee. 


194 Thair hrusit trappouris an atrellis, 2 Hutoer, 
Pewtrell for a horse, ante/a, x DEN Decades 271 When 
theyr peitrels or drawynge collers are put on them, 1556 
Witnars Dice. (1568) agals A peterell, antidena, 1588 


Puara Aenetd vit, Tij, Horses. .Their hrestes emhroydryd 
lt, their paitrells pendant compasfolde. @1586 Stony 
readia wu, (1629) 272 His petrell and raines, were em- 

brodered with feathers sutable vnto it, 1600 F. WaLKea 

Sp. Mandeville 143b, Besides the ordinary gyrths and 

peutrals, comming ouer their breast and belly. 1607 Torsrut 

Four. Beasts (1658) a40 That neither girths, peytri! mE, 

trappings, or crupyard, fal! betwixt the Back Sadd! 

1653 Unquuaat Kadelais t. v, It is enough to break both 


of plaitis gret Wyth | 


| 


PEKIN. 


irths and pettrel, 1686 Biount Glossogr. Petrel, 

ectoral. lbid., Pectoral, a brest-plate Or dafente for ae 
brest, 8 Peitrel, Poitrel, or Stomacher. 

Ifeace + Pei-trel v, ‘rans.,to put a peitrel on. Obs. 
1993 Lance. P. P2.C. y, 23 Sette my sadel vppon soffre. 
tiLich-see-my.tyme; Let peitrel hym and pole hym. 1688 
R. Houme Armoury ut xix, (Roxh,) 165/1 Mounted on a 
Pettrelled or Barded courser, 

Peizant, Peize, variants of PEISANT, Prise, 

+t Pej erate, v. Obs. rare~°, (6 L. peyerae-, 
ppl. stein of péferare (from Perjiirare) to swear 
falsely.] intr. To forswear, commit perjury. So 
+ Pejera'tion [ad. L, PYeralion-em), a false swear- 
ing, forswearing. 

1650 Brinstey Antidote 7 When the Titles of God are 
abused,.. hy way of Pejeration .. or by way of wicked 
Swearing. 1656 Blount lossogr., t "eierale, to forswear, not 
to do that he hath sworn to do, 1658 Puitors, Pejeration, 
2 forswearing, 

Pejorate (pF-dzéreit), vw [f. L. pejirat-, ppl. 
stem of péordre to make worse, f, £2j0r-em worse.] 
trans, To make worse, deteriornte, worsen. 

1653 R. Sanpeas Physiogn., Moles 1a Vf hlack, it pejorateth 
these his good fortunes, azjor SroLey Grumdler 1, i, 
Instead of meliorating, it pejorates, 1 St Faankun £e¢s, 
Wks. 1840 H1. 316 Slaves also pejorate the families that use 
them. 1893 Stevenson Catriona iv. 39 You do not appear 
to metorecognise the Bravity of your situation or you would 
be more carefn) not to pejorate the same. 

Pejoration (pidgorél-fan).  [ad. med.L, peye- 
rétion-em, n. of action from Peorare: see prec.) A 
making or becoming worse, a worsening, deteriora. 
tion ;_ depreciation (of property). 

1658 Puitites, Pejoration, a making worse. 1659 GavorNn 
Tears of Ch. 1. xiv. 131 Which Pejorations, as to the piety, 
Peace and honour of this Nation, no man..can behold, aie 
Out sad and serious deploring. a1734 Nort Lives (1890) 
Tl. 59 Everyone chose rather to pay for amelioration than 
teceive for pejoration, 183: Baoucuam in Wilson & Shaw 
Lords' Repts. V. a95_ What ameliorations and what pejora- 
tions are to be taken into the account? 

Pejorative (pFdzircitiv, pldzg'ritiv), a. and 
$6, [L.L.type *péjoralio-us, £. ppl. stem of payor are : 
see PEJoRATE and -1vE:; so mod.F. Pgoraltf.] 
a. adj. Tending to make worse; depreciatory; 
applied especially to a derivative word in which 
the meaning of the root word is lowered by the 
addition of a suffix or otherwise. b. sd. A word 
of this character, as foclaster, pocticule, foetling. 

1882 Ocitvwie (Annandale) s, v., Poetaster is p)peicrative of 
poet. a 1888 G. Masson Sef, Tales Mod. Fr. Writers 
(1892) aga ‘This substantive has now 2 pejorative meaning. 
1892 F. Aoams in WV. & QO. 8th Ser. IT. 1s1/a The Italian 
boccaccia is a pejorative form of occa, a mouth, equivalent 
to the modern coll uial English ‘ugly mug’. 1895 F. ane 
Two Trifles i. A Refoinder 35 Ilorne Tooke's pejorative 
gramimatist, based on the unclassical Latin grammatista, 
was.. formerly in some vogue. Fa 

Hence Pejoratively adv., in a depreciative or 
deteriorated sense, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pejoriam (piFdzdriz’'m). nonce-wd. [f.L. peor, 
pejorem worse + -18M, after pessimisn.] The belief 
that the world is becoming worse. 

1878 Max MUttea Hidbert Lect. vii, 371 Man has believed 
in pessimism, he has hardly ever believed in pejorism, 

Pojority (pidzpriti), [fas prec. +-!TY,] The 
state or condition of being worse: worsencss. 

1615 T. Avams Blacke Devil! 7a'The last state of that 
man shall be worse than the first"... This pejority of his state 
may be amplified in six respects. 

Pek, obs. form of Peck 54,1, v1, Pick v2 

Pekan (pe‘kin). os Fr. pekan, ad. 
Abnaki (Eastern Algonkin) pékand (Rasles).] A 
carnivorous beast (A/ustela Pennanit) of the weasel 
family, a native of the northern parts of North 
America, valuable for its far; called also Pennant’s 
marten; = FisHer 2b; also, the fur of this beast. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 200 Fisher, In Canada he is 
called Pekan. 1877 Coves Fur Anim. iii. 65 The Pekan is 
much the largest of the genus, and indeed of the whole 
Weasel kind.., excepting only the Wolverene and Grison, 

Pekan, variant of Pecan. 

Peke, obs, form of Peak v., Peck 6.1, Prex uv 

| Pekea (pik?%). Also piqui, pikia. [The 
native name in Tupi. W. Piso De Rebus Nat. 
indiarum, Amsterdam 1658, 141, has ‘ Pequea 
sive Pekia’.] A tree (Caryocar butyrosum) of 
the tea family ( Ternstremiacez), native to Guiana, 
valuable for its timber, and produciag nuts resem- 
bling the sonari- or batter-nuts, but more oily. 

18:0 Sourney Brasil We The piavi is of more im- 
portance to a country like Piguhy w: here drought is the 
Ereat evil. 1863 Bares Nat. Amazon viii, The pikia. . bears 
a large eatable fruit. 1866 Treas. Bot. 2a9/1 Cla! ocar] 
butyrosum ..is called Pekea hy the natives, . .its timber. .is 
valuable for ship-huilding, mill-work, etc. 

Pek-ex, obs. form ms Pai Bin, the Jesuit 

Pekin (pkin, -kiry). [2. F. Pd TH, the esui 
Missionaries’ spelliag of the Chinese Peking (pe 
kn), lit. ‘northern pe (opposed to Wanking 
‘southern capital’), the name of the capital of 
China ; hence, applied attrib. or elliptically.} 

1, A kind of silk stuff. fs 


PEKOE. 


Mag. V1. p.ii/x Some of the most navel promenade robes 
are com dof pekin. 189r Daily News 24 Feb. 5/3 The 
rater! was. striped hrocade or pekin, having on the silken 
stripes flowers in old rose. attrib, 1848 Tuackeray Bh. 
Snobs iv, The most superb Pekin bandannas, re 

| 2. Fr. pébia, Aéguin (pekeh) : A name originally 
given by the soldiers under Napoleon I to any 
civilian ; occasional in English use. ie. 

{Referred by Littré to sense 1, trousers of ea being 
much worn under the Empire. Hatzfeld and Darmesteter 
consider this derivation doubtful.) : 

827 Scott Nafoleon 111. 70 ‘These professional troops.. 
were quite ready ta correct the insolence of the pekins (a 
word af contempt, used hy soldiers to those wha did not 
belong to their profession). 1870 Spectator 19 Nov. 1371 
Study was derually discouraged as fit only far pékins, and 
diplomatists often knew little more than saldiers. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. (1886) 81 There was pany such a 
thing as a pékin. 1899 Speaker 16 Sept. 282/2 The pékin, 
even when he sits in the Court of Cassation, is treated with 
contempt. 

Pekk, -e, obs, forms of Peck sd.1 

Pekoe (pe'ko, p'ko), sb. Also 8 peoo, pecko, 
peckho, [From Chinese: in Amoy dialect Jek-ho, 
in Cantonese Jak-ho; from pek, Zak = Mandarin 
peh, pai white + ho, Mandarin 4ao down, hair.] A 
superior kind of black tea, so called from the leaves 
being picked young with the down still on them, 

171z Anoison Sfect, No. 328 Coffee, Chocolate, Green, 
Imperial, Peco, and Bohea-Tea seem to be Trifles. 1771 

. R. Forster tr. Osdeck's Voy. 1. 250 Back-ho, or Pack-ho, 
is that which we call Peckha, which has leaves with dots. 
1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 141 ‘The huge tea ware- 
houses, where .. the flowery Pekoe or the family Sonchong, 
slumbers in tin-foiled chests. 7 ; 

Llence Pe‘koe v. érans., to mix with pekoe tea. 

1892 Watsu Yea (Philad.) 182 A choice ar ‘pekoed' For- 
mosa will be found the most desirable and valuable. Zéfd, 
184 If the Assam he ‘pekoed ' so much the better. 

Pekul, variant of PicuL, a weight. 

||Pel. Os. [Anglo-Fr., = OF. fe/, mod.F. pieu :— 
L. palus stake: see PEEL sd.1] A stake at which 
swordsmanship was practised in the 14th century. 

180x Staurt Sports § Past. itt. i. § 3 (paraphrasing AF. 
MS. of 14th c.) The author .. strongly recommends a con- 
stant and attentive attack of the pel ..for so he calls the 
post-quintain... The practitioner was then to assail the pel, 
armed with sword and shield, in the same manner as he 
wauld an adversary. 

Pel, obs, form of Pah, Peet sé.1, PELL 36.1 

| Pela, pé-la (pala). [Chinese par, ge-, pch- 
white + /2 wax.) The white wax obtained in 
China from the wax insect (Cocczs Aela or sinenst's); 
Chinese or China wax, 

1794 Pearson in PAIL Trans. LXXXIV, 383 The Chinese 
collect a kind of wax, much esteemed by them, under the 
name of Pé-la, from _a coccus depasited ..an certain shrubs. 

||Pelada (pitada). Path, Also in Fr. form 
pelade. [F. fe/ade a disease that canses falling 
off of down or hair, f. Zeler to deprive of hair.] 
(See quots.) Hence Peladio (ptledik) a., of or 
pertaining to pelada. 

19753 Cuamaees Cycl, Supp., Pelada,a kind of alopecia, 
or distempered state of the body, occasioning the shedding 
of the hair, arising from a venereal cause, 1857 in Mayne. 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled, VUIl. 905 Micrabacillus of the 
‘peladic utricle...Faund in the ampulliform dilatatians of 
the hair follicles. .in enormous numbers. 

+ Peladorr, -ore. Obs. rare—'. [a. Sp. pelador 
one that pilleth, maketh bald, or bare’ (Minshen), 
{. pelar:—L. pilare: see Pith v.] <A depilatory. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass tv. iv, ‘Pa know how to make 
Pastillos of the dutchess of Braganza,..‘The peladore of 
Isabella, 

Pelage (pe'lédz). [a. F. pelage (16the. in 
Littré), the hair, wool, or for of an animal, in 
reference to its kind or colour, f. OF. Jer/, pel, F. 
Potl hair, down + -ace. (Cf. Zeler to deprive of 
hair.)} A general and collective term for the fur, 
hair, wool, or similar covering of a quadruped. 
(Parallel to A/«mage.) 

1828-32 WeastEa, Pelage, the vesture ar covering of wild 
beasts, consisting of hair, fur or wool. Bacon. 1848 S. W. 
Wittiams Middle Kingd. 1, iv. 156 Bear, wolves, tigers, 
deer, and numerous fur-bearing animals are hunted for 
their pelage, 1866 Huxtey Preh. Rent, Caithn. 132 The 
ass and the zebra are far more strikingly differentiated by 
their pelage than hy their skulls. 1877 J. A. ALLEN Asner 
Bison 456 A young male in summer pelage. 

Pelage, obs. form of PiuuacE. 

Pelagial (pila-dzial), a. [f. L. pelagi-us, a. 
Gr. meAdyi-os of the sea (f. L. pelag-us, a. Gr. 
wéAayos the sea) + -AL.] Of or belonging to the 

Open sea; = PELAGIAN a.2 2, PELAGIO a, 

1899 J. A. Tuomson Sci. of Life xiit. 79 The distiactive 
population of the littoral, pelagial, abyssal, fluvial, and ter. 
restrial areas. : 

Pelagian (pila@-dzin), a1 and sé) [f. L. 
Pelagian-us (Augustine), f. Pelagius, latinized 
form (see prec.) of the name of a British monk of 
the 4th and sth centuries, whose doctrines were 
fiercely combated by St. Augustine, and condemned 
by Pope Zosimns in A.D. 418. 

1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1662) 229 Pelagins..his name in 
Welsh was Morgan, which signifies the sea.) ” 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pelagins or his 
doctrines, 
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Pelagius denied the Catholic doctrine of original sin 
asserting that Adam's fall did not involve his posterity, an 
maintained that the human will is of itself capable af good 
without the assistance of divine grace. 

1579 W. WILKINSON Con fut. Familye of Loue, Brief Descr., 
Many a simple soule hath hee shamefully. .deceined with 
his foule Pelagian opinion. x65r Baxter nf Baft. 263 
Origen..being a leader and Patron of the Pelagian error. 
1697 Soutu Sevwz. (1698) 111. 45 Throughout all this Pela- 
Sa Scheme, we have not so much as one Word of Mans 

atural Impotency to Spiritual Things, 1879 Faaraa Sé. 
Paul VW. 216 note, The Pelagian [theory] treats Adam’s sin 
as a mere bad example. é 

B. sé, A follower of the doctrines of Pelagius. 

1532 More Confui. Dr. Barnes vin. Wks. 798/2 Sayncte 
Austin wrate..those woordes against. .the Pelagians and the 
Celestians. 1553 Articles of Keligion ix, Originall Sinne 
standeth not in the following of Adam, as the Pellagianes 
doe vainelie talke,..but it is the fault, and corruption af the 
nature of euery manne, that naturallie is engendred of the 
offspring of Adam, 1706 J. Bincnam #7. Ch. Afod. ttt. x, 
None ever disliked the use of the Lord’s Prayer but only 
the Pelagians. 1834 Ruskin Pleasures of Eng. 16 The Pela- 
gian's assertion that immortality could be wan by man’s will, 

Pelagian (pflé-dzian), 2.2 and 54.2 [f. L. 
ptlagi-us (see PELAGIAL) + -AN.] 

A. adj, +1. Of or pertaining to the Jelagde 
conchz or sca shells whence purple dye was obtained. 
(Cf. L. pelagézim purple colour.) Oés. 

r6or Hottano Péiay 11. 259 The Tyrians make their deep 
red purple, by dipping their wool first in the liquor af the 
Pelagian purples. — i i 

2. Of, pertaining to, or inhabiting the open sea 


or ocean ; pelagic. 

th Da Costa in PAil. Trans. XLV. 400 They are na 
cae Shells, as those are; Bays and Harbours are the 

laces where they are fish'd. 1776 — Conchol. 66 Some 
{shell-fish] are pelagian, or inhabit only the deeps af the sea. 
1832 Lyeu Princ. Geol. 11. 126 A line of shoals may be as 
impassable ta pelagian species, as are the Alps and the 
Andes ta ke and animals peculiar ta plains. 

b. Inhabiting islands in the open sea or ocean, 

1842 Paicuaro Nat. Hist. Alan (ed. 2) 346 Pelagian 
Negroes have long been well known as inhabitaats of the 
interior of the Penang Islands. 

B. sd. An inhabitant of the open sea or ocean. 

1854 Bapuam Halieut. 75 The Mediterranean pelagians 
(or open sea-fish) have neither brilliancy af pies nor 
delicacy of flesh. 

Pelagianism (p/lédgiainiz’m). [f. Peuacian 
a.14-1sM.] The doctrine of Pelagius and his fol- 
lowers: see PeLacian a.! 

1583 Furxe Defence viii. (Parker Soc.) 342 While you would 
seem to fly fram Pelagianism, yau fall inte flat Pharisaism, 
165: Baxter Jaf, Bast. 313 this doctrine which hangs the 
efficacy af the Haly Ghost upon man’s Will,..is downright 
Pelagianism. a@1744 Bottncaroxe Let. to Pope Wks. 1754 
Il. 332 ‘Yo assert Antipodes might become once more as 
heretical as arianism, or pelagianism. 1855 Mitman Laé. 
Chr. xv. iii, (1864) IX. 145 The Pelagianism charged against 
Scotus is .. purely metaphysical. 

Pelagianize (p/flé'-dzianaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -1ZE.) inir. To act the Pelagian; to hold or 
give expression to the views of Pelagins. 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Cesar 83 In the point af Free- 
will the Church of Rame absolutely and wholly Pelagian- 
izeth. 1674 Hickman Qurnguart, /1ist. (ed. 2) 31 Doth not 
Arminius Pelagianize in this? 

Hence Pelagianizing //.2.; Pela‘gianizer. 

1629 H. Buaton Tructh's Triumph 315 Those Pelagianizing 
enemies of the grace of God. 1674 Hickman Quinguart. 
Hist, (ed. 2) 215 fo let the new Pelagianizers see, there was 
no quarter for them in Oxford. a 1861 W. Cunnincuam /rsé, 
Theol, (1864) U1. xxv. 376 The latter class they were ac- 
customed to call Pelagianizing Remonstraats, 

Pelagic (p/lzx-dgik), a. [ad. L. pelagic-us, a. Gr. 

*reda-yikds, f. wéday-os the sea.] Of or pertaining 
to the open or high sea, as distinguished from the 
shallow water near the coast; oceanic; now sec. 
living on or near the surface of the open sea or 
ocean, as distinguished from its depths, 
_ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Pelagick, of the Sea, or that liveth 
inthe Sea, 1802 Binctey Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 420 The 
Pelagic Nereis. 1832 Lvewt Princ. Geol. TI. 280 Littoral 
and estuary shells are mare frequently liable..to be inter- 
mixed with the exuvis: of pelagic tribes. 1843 Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 13 Seamen are .. well acquainted with the general 
forms ofthe pelagic fish. 1865 GossE ed Sea (1874) 
150 The pelagic shells, or those which during life rove freely 
through the sea. 1882 Vature XXVI. 559 Used technically 
by naturalists, the term Pedagic applied to living things, 
denotes those animals and plants which inhabit the surface 
waters of the seas and oceans, 

_b. Of sealing: Carried on or performed on the 
high seas. So delagic sealer. 

1891 Blackw, Mag, Oct. 6o9 'Pelagic’ sealing as at present 
carried vn, cannat long be continued. Daily News 
27 Jan. 6/6 The Commission was sent out in consequence 
af the statements made hy the United States and Russia 
that the seal herd was being wiped out by pelagic sealing. 
rgor ALunsey's Mag. (U.S.) XXV. 358/1 the pelagic sealers 
kill the animals with guns, spears, or any effective weapon 
while they are in the water. 

+ Pela-gious, a. Ods. [f. L. pelagi-as (see PR- 
LAGIAL) + -GUS.] = PELAGIC. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Alix. Introd., Fishes, which 
are, I. Marine, and these are either seéagious, living in the 
mainsea,..or littoral, 1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Pelagius, 

..of swimming hirds, comprehending those that frequent 
the sea, where they find their food: pelagians, 


Pelagite (pelidgoit). Afin. [f. Gr. médayos 
sea+-ITElab.] Aname given to nodules of oxide of 
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manganese and iron obtained in deep-sea soundings 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

1876 A. H. Cuvaci in Afin. Mag. 1. 52 The singularity of 
the mode of formation, of the occurrence, and af the com- 
position of these concretions should constitute no bar to 
their recognition as 2 distinct mineral species under such 
aname as Pelagtte. It would at present he impossible to 
assign a formula to this ‘ pelagite '. 

Pelagosaur (pe'lagos§:). Palwont. [ad.mod.L, 
pelagosaurus, {. Gr, wéda-yo-s sea + catpa lizard ; 
see SAURIAN.] A genus of fossil crocodiles with 
amphiccelian vertebre, found in strata of the 
Jurassic age. 1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale), 

Pelagra, variant of PELUAGRA. 

Pelamyd, -mid (pe‘limid). Also 6 palmita; 
7- (in L. form) pelamia, -mya, pl. pelamides; 
8-9 palamede. [ad. L. peamys, -myd-, pilamis, a, 
Gr. mAapus, -yvda, The form falamede represents 
F. palamide ‘a young Tunnie’ (Cotgr.); palmita 
= It. palamite ‘a fish called a tunnie before it 
be a yeere old, a sommer whiting’ (Florio).] 

1. A small Mediterranean fish; a young tunny. 

1598 Efulario G jb, To dresse a Palmita, which is a kind 
of‘Tonny. r6ox Hartano Piray 1. 243 The old Tunies and 
the young, called Pelamides, enter into great flotes and 
skuls into the sea Pontus, 1617 Moryson /¢/1, 1. 259. 1781 
Giazon Deed, & F. xvii. (1788) 111. 13 mote, Among a variety 
of different species, the Pelamides, a sort of Thunnies, were 
the most celebrated. 1810 ANNE Piomptae Resid. France 
Il. vi. 76 The palamede..seems so much af the same nature, 
that some persons have supposed it only the young thunny. 
1854 Baouam //adiew?, 188 Alter passing the anniversary 
of their first birthday, these pelamyds attained maturity,and 
were dubhed thunnies in consequence. 1887 Biacn Axe, 
Pottery (1858) I. a A pelamys or tuany. 

2. Applied to the genus /e/amys (Cuvier 1831) 
of scombroid fishes. 

Ne Brit, Fishes UW. 102 Pelamid. 

Pelare, obs. form of P1iLLar. 

Pelargic pela sdaie) a. f[ad. Gr. neAapyix-ds 
of the stork, f. weAapydés stork: see -10.] Of or 
pertaining to the storks. 

1830 tr. Arie hanes, Birds a17 O thon hawk of Sunium { 
Hail, Pelargic King | 5 

Pelargonic (pelaiggnik), a. Chem. [f. Pr- 
LARGON-1UM: see -1¢.] Of or derived from the 
genus ¢/argontum; esp. in Pelargonic actd, a 
fatty acid, C,H,,0,, prepared from the volatile 
oil of plants of this genus; nonylic acid. So 
Pela-rgonate, a salt of pelargonic acid; Pelar- 
gone, a crystalline substance, soluble in ether, 
obtained by the dry distillation of barium pelar- 
gonate; Pela‘rgone:ne, a hydrocarbon obtained 
among the prodncts of the dry distillation of 
hydrolcic or metoleic acid; Pe‘Iargyl, the radical 
of pelargonic acid eae 

1857 Mitter Elem. Chem, 111. 396 Pelargonic Acid..was 
originally extracted from the leaves of the geranium, by dis- 
tilling them with water. /é¢,, Pelarganic anhydride..is 
abtained by acting upon pelargonate of haryta with oxy- 
chlaride of phosphorns. 1866-77 Watts Diet. Chem. 1V. 3 
Pelargonic acid is a colourless oil..which solidifies in the 
cold, melting afterwards at 1% dd. 371 Pelargonate 
of Ethyl..Pelargonic ether. /éfd., Chloride of Pelargyl, 
CaHi70Cl, is ohtained by the action of pentachloride of 
phosphorus on pelargonic acid. 

|| Pelargonium (peldigdenidm). Bot. [mod.L, 
(L’Heritier 1787), £. Gr. medapyds stork: app. 
modelléd on the earlier yepdviov, geranium.) An 
extensive genns of plants of the N.O. Geraniacer, 
chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope, having 
showy flowers and fragrant leaves, commonly 
cultivated nnder the name of geranium. 

1819 Pantologia, Pelargoninm, Crane-bill, in botany, 1835 
Encyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XI. 686/2 Pelargoniums are of easy 
culture, propagating readily hy cuttings. 1861 Times 23 May, 
The azaleas, pelargoniums, and other spring flowers being 
ia polices good condition. 1890 Goiden South 155 
Pelargoniums grow three or four feet high. 

Pelasgian (pilzzdziin), 2. and sé. Also 6 
-ien. [f. L. Pelasgi-us, a. Gr. MeAday-os of or 
pertaining to the MeAagyof or Pelasgi: see b.] 
&. adj. = next, b. sb, One of the /elasgz. an 
ancient race of donbtful ethnological affinities, 
widely spread over the coasts and islands of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and /®gean, and believed 
to have occupied Greece before the Hellenes. 

1585 I’. Wasninoton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 11.ix, 43 The first 
inhabitants of (Lesbos}..were the Pelasgiens. /d¢d., Priape 
king af the Pelasgiens. /id., After the palasgiens, succeeded 
the Eoliens, 1785 T. Astte in Archzol, VII. 348 On the 
radical Letters of the Pelasgians and their derivatives. 1822 
Metrorp His¢. Greece I. i. § 2. 29 Strabo assures us, that the 
Pelasgians were antiently established all over Greece. 1869 
Tozea High?. Turkey 11. 23 Situated in the midst of the 
great Pelasgian nation. 4 

Pelasgic Kpiiee east), a. [ad.L. Pelasgic-us: 
see one Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Pelasgi or Pelasgians. 

Pelasgic architecture, building, the oldest form: af masonry 
found in Greece and the neig bauring lands, constructed 
of rough or unhewn stanes piled up without cement. 

1785 T. Astte in Archaol. VII. 361 Homer was a native 
of Tonia, where the Pelasgic alphabet was first improved. 
181g H. Maasu Hore Pelasgice title-p., A Description @ 
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the Pelasgic or Holic Digamma. 1831 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7 
III, 4139/1 stargin, Pelasgic architecture, 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 377/2. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) 
11. 337 With all his hairy Pelasgic strength directed on his 
opening sense of beauty. — 

elaw, Pelch, variants of PiLavu, Piicu. 

Peldon (pe'ldon). Coal-mining. (Origin un- 
known.] ‘Hard and compact siliceous rock’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Terms Coal-mining 1883). 

Pele, obs. form of PEAL, PEEL, PELL. 

Pelecan, obs. form of PELICAN. 

Pe‘lecanine, ¢. Ornith. [f L. pelecén-us 
PELICAN + -INE!.] Of or pertaining to the geaus 
Pelecanus of birds. 

1860 Proc. Zool. Soc. 330 The tongue [of Balaniceps] is 
extremely small, an important Pelecanine character. 

Pelecoid (pel?koid), a. and sb. Geom. Also 

erron., peli-. i Gr. weAcxoerds, f. wédXexvus ax, 
oni -e5ns -form, -shaped.] a, aa/. Halchet- 
shaped. b. sé. A figure bonnded by a semicircle, 
and two concave quadrants meetIng in a point, 
and so resembling the blade of a battle-ax. 

[1706 Puiturs, Pelecoides, a Name which some give to 
n certain Geometrical Figure, that somewhat resembles a 
Hatchet.) 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Angle, Pelecoid 
Angile,.is that in figure of a hatchet, 1864 Wesster, Pedi- 
cold, See Pelecota, 

Pelecypod (ple'sippd), a. and sb, Zool, [Ef 
Gr. médexvs hatchet + -odos -footed.] a. adj. 
Having a hatchet-shaped foot, as a bivalve mollusc; 
pertaining to such a mollusc. b. sd. A pelecypod 
mollnse. Hence Pelecy-podous a., in sime sense. 

3867 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pelecypodus, applied ..to.. 
oe that es Le ee . a club or of Borene: 
pelec lous. x890 Cent. Dict., Pelecypod, + . Woop- 
re lcontise Knowl. Nat. fist, 619 In ibe her Pele- 
cypods they are filibranch. /6fd., Diagram illustrating 
successive development of pelecypod gills. 

Pelegrim, -grine, obs. fi. PinGRiu, PEREGRINE. 

Péle-méle, variant of PELL-MELL, 

Pelemele, obs, f. PaLL-MALL, PELL-MELL. 

Peler, obs. form of PEELER, PILLAR. 

+Pelerin. 0¢s. rare. Alsog pilleryn. [n.F. 
pelerin Pitcria.] A pilgrim. 

1486 Str G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 96 Gif pilleryns 
may be maid Tie Nae ¢3:614 Sin W. Mure Dido § 
Aneas i. 777 We straying Pelerins will ne’r assay’t. hs 

+Pelerinage, pelrinage. 06s. rare. (ME. 
a. F. pélerinage PinertiMace.| A pilgrimage. 

¢ 1300 Beket 5 Gilbert..midon Richard..to Ierusalem com. 
There hidude here pelrynage. 1390 Gowga Conf 1, 69 The 
noble wommen of the toun Most comunliche a pelrinage 
Gon forto preie thilke ymage. /dfd. 11. 385 orth comth 
Paris with glad visage Jato the temple on pelrinage. 

Pelerine (pe'létin, -#n). Also 8 pelorine, 8-9 
pelerin. [a. F. pélerine, transferred use of fem, of 
péleri PitoRiM = pilgrim’s mantle or cape.] A 
name applied from time to time to various fashions 
of mantles or eapes worn by women; in recent 
use, a long narrow cape or tippet, with ends 
coming down to a point in front, usnally of lace 
or silk, or of the material of the dress, 

The name appears to have been in vogue 1740-50 (it was 
obsolete to Fielding in 1752); again about 17543 also 1825-35, 
1855-68, 1884-1904; the shape or material being probably 
mare or less new each time. 

3744 Eviza Hevwoop Female Speci. No. § (1 ° 1. 237 
Her neck suffers for it, and confesses, in scarlet fi ushes..: 
this misfortune, however, she conceals under a handkerchief 
or pelerine, und high tucker. 1745 Gentil. Mag. a7a In 

erin clad, or silk manteal. 1752 FieLowwe Covent Gard. 
ral, 9 May, Within my memory..this [cloak]..was suce 
ceeded by the pelorine, the pelorine by the neckatee. 1764 
Ment. G. Psalmanazar 118 A short leathern or oil-cloth 

cloak, not unlike what the women call a pelerine. 1827 
Souvenir 1. ax (Stanf.) A half high canezou..composed of 
their Jaconet muslin, and trimmed round the bust withn row 
of deep points, which form a pelerine. 1831 Lincoln Herald 
9 Sept. 3/5 The triple lappel forms a square pelerine behind. 
1855 Dickens Dorrit u. ix, ‘Arthur’, whispered Flora, 
‘would you object to putting Pee arm round me under my 
Pelerine?’ 1868 Express 30 Mar., The petticoat or under- 
skirt being of silk, the upper one of cachemire of the same 
shade, and the costume completed by a short pélerine tied 
behind. 2884 Girl's Own Pager 28 June 618/: ‘ Pelerine’ 
is now the usual name for the shoulder cape, 1898 Daily 
News a Ape. 6/5 The pelerine is to be a favourite form of 
mantle, many of the new capes being finished in front with 
long, rounded pelerine ends. 

b. attrib. and Contd, 

1835 Court Mag. V1. p.ix/2 The corsage..is trimmed with 

: ut: or cmedy va pegee stile, _ i — 
‘estm, Gaz. 6 Feh. 3/1 The dee lerine-like collar 

Tice or mixed lace and Gitar. oe 

Pele’s hair (pf liz hés), (transl. of Hawaiian 
ranoho o Fele, hair of Pelé, the goddess of the 
volcano Kilanea.] Volcanic glass from the vol- 
cano Kilauea, found in fine hair-like threads. 

3849 Dana Geol Paci/, 200 Pele’s Mair. 1863 Bristow 
Gloss, Min. 276 Pele's Hair, lava blown by the wind. .into 
hair-like fibers, 

Pelestre, poletre, -tur, var. PELLETER! Oés. 

Pelet, -etto, obs. ff. PELLET. Peletone, erron. 
f. Petoron. Pelewe, obs. f. Pittow. 

Pelf(pelf), sé. Also 6 pylfe, 9 dia/. pilf. [ME. 
a. ONF. *felfe, instanced 1370 as peuffe, mod. 
Norman few/e, var. of OF. el/re (111h c. in Godef.), 
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peufre spoil; ulterior derivallon uncertain ; perh. 
related to L. pildre in sense ‘to pillage’, F. prd/er.] 
+1. Proper ilfered or stolen, spoil, booty. Ods. 


1350 S. Nicholas 444 in Horstm. A engl. Leg. (1881) 16 
Als theuis..Partid palre pelf bi a wud side. 14 
RA Pp, with all pair pelf, 


uthber? (Surtees) some pe schi 
Tope epee pai | wag take, Full amendis forto make. 
1470 Hasavson Aor. Fad, 1x. (Wolf & Fox) xiv, Schir.. 
and we get of yone pelf, Ye man tak traucll and mak ws 
sum supple. 

+2. Property, possesslons, goods, ‘gear’. Ods. 

“rag we ulhbert Surtees) 7166 Pe monkes duelt be baim 
self, Sa did pe nonnes, with all pair pelf. 1573 Tussre 
#usd, (1878) 122 Go muster thy seruants, be captaina thy 
selfe, Providing them weapons and other like pelfe. 1608 
Snaxs. er, 1. Prol. 35 All perishen, of man, of pelfe, Ne 
ought escapend but himselfe. 1847 Afischief of fuses 17 
And who, from iesly Hd his master’s pelf Had now begua 
to manage for himself, 

3. Money, wealth, riches; now deprecialory: 
‘filthy lucre’. 

1s00-20 Dunpar Poenis \viii 25 Thay panss nocht off the 
parrochin pure, Had thai the pelfe to pairt amang thame. 
1 9 Covervaceg, etc. Erasmt. Par. Fas, iv. 38 You.. whiske 
about by sea and by lande to get pelfe for your olde 
age. x81 J. Bere Haddon's Answ, Osor, 278 Why do they 
uphold their pylfe with such outrage nad tirannye? r589 
Putrenuam Eng. Poesie ut xxii. (Arb.) 266 ' A misers mynde 
thou hast, thou hast a Princes pelfe.’ A lewd terme to be 

iuen to a Princes treasure. 1890 Spenser F. QO. 1. ix. 4 

at all his minde is set on mucky pelfe, @ 1656 Bre. Hatt 
Rem, Wks, (1660) 223 Ye rich men cannot think to carry 
your pelfe with you into Heaven. 1720 Weiton Suffer. 
Son of God 11. xvi, 422 The Covetous Man looks upon his 
Pelf, and adores it as his God. 1790 Burke fr. Kev. 137. 
3833 Hr. Maatingau Charmed Sea ix. 130 Too busy after 
his pelf ta bestow any thought on the first marriage celebra- 
tion, 1874 L. Morais Professor iii, As blind to all that 
passes self As nny charl that slaves for pelf. 

+4. Trompery, trash, rubbish; frippery. Ods. 

pea Byaerose Let. to Rawlins in Foxe A. § AL. (1583) 
1632 Forked cappes, typettes, shauen crownes, or such other 
baggage and Antichristian pelfe. 1565 Jewet Xepl, Harding 
To Rdr. (1611) 3 It is not sufficient..to condemne our Books 
for pelfe, and trash, and fardles of lies, before he see them, 
1596 Gosson Oxip for Gentlewomen xiv, All this new pelfe 
now sold in shops, in value true not worth a louse. 1632 
Burton Anat, Afed, ti ii. iv. (ed. 4) 286 Which to her guests 
she shews, with all her pelfe. 

b. Refuse; now dal., vegetable refuse, weeds. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie vit. xxiii. (Arb.) 281 Pelfe is 
ce the scrappes or shreds of taylors and skinners. 1600 

3. Nicuoison Acolastus (1876) 7 We of all people once that 
were the pelfe,.. Almighty Ioue hath chosen to himselfe. 
1646 ‘Taare Como. Jokn xv. 20 Our memories are as..nets 
that keep the pelf, let go the clean water. 1678 Puturrs 
(ed. 4), He/f..in Faulconry, is the refuse and broken remains 
left after the Hawk is relieved. 1828 Farm. Fra. at Jan. 
(E. D. D.), Which is the best means of clearing a wood from 
roots and pelf? 1880 Ji. Cornwall Gloss., Pilf, light grass 
and roots raked together to be burnt. 

e. Dust; fluff. Ods. exc. dial. 

53 Cocam Haven Health coxxiv. (1636) 25: 
picke it cleane from dyrt and pelfe. 1880 
Gloss., Pilf, Pibn, Pillem, light dust or fluff. 

d. A worthless person, a good-for-nothing. Now 
dial, 

1551 Sir J. Mason Lez. (S. P. Foreign, Edw. VI, VI. If. 289), 
The olde worne Tegualleas of Poictiers] fearing ther by tu 
lefe some parte of lier credite. 178 J. Hutton Tour to Caves 
(ed. 2} Gloss, Pedfé,a bad, or good-for-nuthing person. 1876 
Mid-Yorksh, Gloss, Pel/, a term bestowed on a worthless 
person. i 4 ' 

5. Conb., as pelf-licker ; ee re, 

1653 Urquiarr Xadelais.liv, Here enter not base pinching 
Usurers, Pelf-lickers, everlasting gatherers. 1870 J. HamitTon 
Moses iv. 78 The high-souled, pelfspurning Abraham. 

+Pelf, v. Os. [ME. a. OF. pelf-er (also 
pelf-ir), var. of pelfrer to pillage, rob, f. felfe, 
pelfre spoil: see prec. sb., and cf. Pitren v.] 
trans. and intr, To spoil, rob. 

a@1300 Cursor Df. 6149 (Cott.) For to pelf bat folk vnilel 
And help his folk of israel. 139 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
II. 95 Infangthef pelfynde inwar 
% ik knewe how he coulde pelfe. 

elfer, obs. form of PILFER. 

+Pelfish, a. 06s. [f£ Petrsé.+-1su1.] Of 
the nature of pelf, rubbishy, paltry. 

1877 Stanviturst Descr. rel. Ep. Ded. in Holinshed 
1. 1b/a That ] may the sooner vnbroyde y* pelfish trash 
that is wrapt wythin thys Treatise. — Contn. Hisi. Iref, 
Ded. rid. 76/1 Hee shall bee sure, to fynde them that wyll 
bee more prest to blabbe forth his pelfish faultes, than they 
will be ready to blaze out his good desertes. 

+ Pelfry. 05s. Forms: a. 5 pelfere, 6 -fre, 
-frey, -fray, -fery, -fary, pelfry. 8. 5-6 pil-, 
pylfre. [2. ONF. *felferte, instanced 14-15the. 
in forms peuferie, peufferie, mod.Norm. feuferie, 
peufrie (Godef.) frippery. See also PirFEry.] 

1, Things pilfered; booty, spoil. 

if Caxton Chron, Eng. v.11 Alle that other pilfre he 
yaf unto other folke of the hoost. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
vut i. 2797/1 Open theft is whan the theef is taken with his 
pelfere. 1539 St. Pagers Hen. VII, 111 135 Owt of 
whyche countre the sayd Scottys fled, and left mych corne, 
butters, and other pylfre, behinde theim, whyche the ost 
hadde. 1565 Jewen Def, Apol. (1611) 642 The gaines and 
pelferies that the Phariseis made of the people. 

2. Trumpery, rubbish, trash; = PeL¥ sé. 4. 

1829 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 I. 125 Soche 
pelfry thou hast pachchyd, And so thyselfe ee wachyd. 
1538 Be. Snaxton in Burnet Ast. Ref. (1715) 111. Collect. 
Kec. 146 Lockes of Heere, and filthy Ragges, Gobbetts of 
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PELICAN. 


Wodde, under the Name of Parcells of the Holy Cross, and 
such Pelfrie. ahs Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 83 He. .scites 
out much rifraffe, pelfery, trumpery, baggage and beggerie 
ware, sggr Cranmer Answ. 5p. Gardiner Pref. Aiij, 
iri. game Beades, Pardons, Pilgremages, and suche other 
pelfray. 

Pelham (pe'lim). [From the surname Pelham.] 
In fall, Pelham bit, a form of bit combining the 
snaffle and the carb in one. So Pelham: bridle. 
1849 Youatr /forse x90 If the curb-bit is In fault, a snaffle 
or Pelham-bit should used, s8gx 'Cecit.’ Stud Farm 
139 The Pelham. .is a species of hybrid between a curh and 
usnaffle. 1875 Wuvtz Mews Riding Recoll. tit, (1879) 
48 A light-mouthed horse steered by n good rider, will cross 
a country safely and satisfactorily ina Pelham bridle. 1+ 
Geo. Anmatace The florse vi. 87 The Pelham..is 2 cur 
bit with a joint in the middle, instead of a port. Jt formsa 
double-rein bridle. 

Pelican (pe'likin). Forms: 1-7 pellioane, 
3-8 -ican, (5 -ycan(n, 6 -ycane, pillycane); 
5- pelican, 7 pelicane, -ecane, 7-9 pelecan. 
[(Like F, pelican (1210 in Walz.-Darm.), Pr. 
pelican, Sp. pelicano, It. pellicano) ad. late L. pet?- 
can-us, more correctly felecanus, ad. Gr. medcxav, 
applied by Aristotle (ia part at least) to the pelican 
(ol meAexaves of bv rois worapott ywdpevor) 5 app. 
closely related to weAexas, -Gvra woodpecker, perth. 
f, wedexGy to hew or shape with an ax, wéAexur ax, 
hatehel, from the appearance or actioa of the bill. 
TeAexay was also used by the LXX to render the Heb. 
TNP géaeh, in two (or three) of the places in which it 
occurs (in Eng, versions 'pelican’}; in the two others, 
Isa. xxxiv. 11, Zeph. ii. 14, different Greek words were used, 
and there the version of 1611 has ‘cormorant’, but the 
evisers of 1885 restore ' pelican‘ as in Coverdale.) 

I. The bird. 
1. The name now approprinted to a genus, 
Pelecanus, of large gregarious fish-eating waler- 
fowls, remarkable for an eaormously distensible 
membranous pouch which depends from the lower 
mandible of the long hooked bill and is used for 
the storing of fish when caught. Two species, . 
onocrolalus, the Common or White Pelican, and /. 
crispus, the Crested Pelican, ate found in South- 
eastern Europe and adjacent regions, and are the 
original ‘ pelicans’; to these the North American 
species P. érachyrhynchus is very closely allied. 
Other species are found in the West Indies, Africa, 
ladin, the Malay Archipelago, and Aastralia. 

In all the quotations down to 14th ¢., and many later, the 
identification is vague, the bird being itself unknown in 
England, and the word merely a reflex of selicanus of the 
Vulgate in Ps. cili). 7, pedicano solfiudints ‘the pelican of 
the wilderness’, which was app. not the pelican of naturalists. 
In the four other places where the same Heb, word occuis, 
the Vulgate has onecrcofadus, a L. name of the moderna 
‘pelican » Elsewhere (Cons. in Sophon., op. ed, Villarsi 
Vi. 709) St. jeeee makes two kinds of onocrotadns, one 
the water-bird, the other that of the wilderness (‘onocrota- 
lorum, duo genera, aliud aqnatile, aliud solimdinis ). So 
Isidore (Orig. xi. vii. 32). These appear in the pseudo- 
pete Brev. in Psait. (Villarsi VII. Appx. 271) as two 

inds of pedicanus (here identified with onocrofa/ns); whence, 
ultimately, in Trevisa, quot. 1398 below, , 

¢x000 Ags. #5. (Th.) ci. 5 [cii. 6] Ic geworden com pellicane 
clic, se on westene wunad, a1225 Ancr. X. 142 Dauid, 
anon efter pet he heuede iefned ancre to pellican, he efnede 
hire to niht fuel. 21300 £. £. Psalter ci. 7 Like am I made 
to pellicane of aunesse. 1382 Wvcutr séid., Lic 1 am maad 
to a pellican of wildernesse. 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R. 
v. xxvii (Bodl. MS.), So dob pe pellican pat hat also 
porphirio, /did. xi. xxx, Pere bep twei manere of Pelli- 
cans; one woneb in watres and eteb fische and ofer 
wonepb in lond & louep wildernesse. c1475 Pret. Voe. in 
Wr.-Walcker 762/15 Htc pelicanus,a pelycan. 1535 Cover. 
pate /sa, xxxiv. 1x But Pellicanes, Starkes, great Oules, 
and Ranens shal] haue it in possession, & dwell there 
in. 1604 Drayton Ow/e 135 The Pellican in Desarts farre 
abroad, Her deare-lov'd issue safely doth unload. 1673 
Rav Fourn, Low C.28 A Museum..and therein. .a Pelecan’s 
Skin and Bill, 1688 R. Hote Armoury w15/1 Diverse 


| nanves ascribed to the Devil..as an Owl,a Kite, a Raven, 


a Pellicane, from his ravening, and wnsatiable desire of 
Devouring, Isa, 34. 11.15. 1711 Ken Hyninotheo Poet. 
Wks, 1721 III. 74 Complaining Pelicanes themselves bemoan. 
1877 A. B. Eowanns Up Nile vi. 139 We see a top-heavy 
pean balancing his huge yellow bill over the edge of the 
stream, and fishing for his dinner. 1883 Charders's Encycl, 
VII. 362/1 They often fy in large flocks, and the sudden 
swoop of a flock of pelicans at a shoal of fish is a striking 
and beautiful sight. . 
b. Ia reference to the fable that the pelican 

revives or feeds her young with her own blood. 

This is given by Epiphanius and St. Augustine; itappears 
to be a 2 ptian origin, and to have referred originally to 
another bir 

1398 Tagvisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
The serpent hateb faguaely. pe pellican..and styngep and 
infectep be briddes: pan sche smitep here selfa in be breste, 
and spryngep blood up on hem, and rereb hem fro deep to 
lyf. a@ 400 Leg. Rood (1871) 172 Pe pelicane his blod_ did 
blede Per-with his briddus for to fede. 1530 LyNDESAY Test. 
Pagynga 1x00 My birneist_beik I laif, with gude entent, 
Onto the gentyll, pieteons Pillycave, To helpe to peirs hir 
tender hart in twane. 191 Svivester Du Sartas b v. 
S1r~32. 1 Swaas. Rich. (2, u. i. 126 That blood already 
(ike the Phiican) Thou hast tapt out, and drunkenly 
carows'd, 1601 Cuestea Love's Mart., Dial. elxax, The 
Pellican.-reuiues her tender yong, And with her purest 
bloud-shed doth asswage Her Tooke thirst. a 
carve Low for L. w vii, What, ould'st Mee "a8 
turn Pelican; and feed thee out of my own oS 7 


PELICAN. 


Mrs. Jameson Sacv. § Leg. Art 1. Introd. 36 The Pelican, 
tearing open her breast to feed her young with her own blood, 
was an early symbot of our redemption through Christ. _ 

+c. Hence fiz, applied to Christ as reviving 
the dead in spirit by His blood. Oés. 

1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 107 b, ¥* moost piteous 

Hlycane & heuenly phisycyon, our sauyour Tesu. « 1649 

RUMM. OF HawTH. Poems Wks. (1711) 25/1 Ungrateful 
soul! that... didst not think at all, or thoughtst not right, 
On this thy Pelican’s great fove and death. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xxy. 113 [St. John] who lay Upon the 
bosom of our pelican. — a ; 

2. A representation of the pelican in art or 


heraldry. 

Pelican in her piety (in Heraldry), a pelican represented 
as vulning (/.¢. wounding) her breast in order to feed ber 
young with her blood. , 

a1400-50 Alexander 5129 Rekanthes of rede gold railed 
of gemmes, With pellicans & pape-ioyes polischt & grauen. 
¢ 1420 Lyng. Assembly of Gods 807 On bys helme on hygh 
a pelican he bare. 1610 Guintiss Heraldry ut. xvii. (1611) 
162 He beareth Gules, a Pellican in her nest, with wings 
displaied, feeding of her young ones, Or, vulned proper. 
1643-4 in G. A. Poole Churches; their Structure, etc. (1845) 
vi. 56 A glorious cover over the font,.. with a pelican on the 
top picking its breast. 1672 J. Davies Anc. Kites Durham 
17 A goodly fine Lantern, or Letteron, of Brass.. with a great 
Pelican on the Bech of it, finely gilt..her wings spread 
abroad, whereon did lye the Book. 188g ries 30 Apr. 7/6 
Delicately engraved representations of the Agnus Dei and 
the Pelican inher piety. 1897 J. Wetts Ozford § Coll. 199 
note, The Corpus tradition is that Keble..was once known 
to have thrown bread at the Pelican. 

II. Transferred applications. 

3. An alembic having a tubulated head, from 
opposite sides of which two curved tubes pass out 
and re-enter at the body of the vessel; used in 
distilling liquors by fermentation. 

1559 MorwvneG Lvonynet, 102 Let it be put into a pellicane, 
that is a vessell with eares or baudles on ether syde one. 
1610 B. Jonson Adch. 11. iii, The Retort brake, And what 
was sau‘d, was put into the Pellicane. 1683 Satuon Doron 
Afed. 1. 307 Being permixt together in a Pellican let them 
remain in digestion. 1706 Pnituirs, Pelican or Blind 
Alembick. 

4, An instrument having a strong curved beak, 
formerly used for extracting teeth. 

1997 A. M. te. Guitlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 27/1 We cut 
them [extra teeth] of[f] with our cutting pellicane. 1688 R. 
Home Armoury it. 3989/1 A Single Beak Pellican with a 
screw..is an instrument to draw out corrupt and faded teeth, 
1846 Batrran tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper, Surg. 73 Amongst 
the multitude of instruments invented ..some are absolutely 
bad, and ought to be rejected; such are the ‘pied de biche', 
and the ‘pelican’. 

b. ‘A hook somewhat in the shape of a pelican’s 
bill, so arranged that it can be easily slipped by 
taking a ring or shackle from the point of the 
hook’ (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

5. An ancient piece of artillery; also, the shot 
from it. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s. v., Pellican, again, is the name 
of an ancient lnaeke of ordnance, carrying a ball of six 
pounds. 1754 H. Watrore Lett. H, Manu 6 Oct., When 
your relation, General Guise, was marching up to Car- 
thagena, and the pelicans whistled round rian he said, 
‘What would Chloe (the Duke of Newcastle's cook] give for 


some of these to make a pelican pie?’ 1867 Suytu Saélor's 
Word-tk., Peltcan,. .the old six-pounder culverin, 


III. 6. atirtb. and Comb., as pelican brood, 
daughter oil, pit; pelicanwise adv. ; pelican-fish,an 
eel-like fish (Zurypharynx pelecanoides), dredged 
from a great depth near the Canary Islands: so 
called from its enormously developed jaws and 
large gular pouch; pelican-flower, a West Indian 
evergreen climbing plant (Aristolochia grandi- 
flora); Poisonous Hogweed (Treas. Bot. 1866); 
pelican ibis, an Asiatic wood-ibis (Zantalus 
leucocephalus); pelican lectern, a lectern of the 
shape of a pelican; pelican’s foot, a gastropod 
shell (Aporrhats pes-pelecant), so called from its 
digitate outer lip; pelican’s head, a wooden 
battle-club with a rounded head and a projecting 
beak, used by the natives of New Caledonia. 
1818 Keats Zndym. 1. 815 Nurtured like a *pelican brood. 
160g Suaxs, Leavitt. iv. 77 “Twas this flesh begot Those *Peli- 
cane Daughters. 1883 Leisure Llour ae The characters 
of the Lurypharynx (wide-throated *pelican fish) are so 
divided. 1881 Fre/d 13 Aug. 262/x Conspicuous next in 
order..were numbers of *pelican ibises. 1898 J. ‘I. Fow.er 
Durh. Cath, 57 The modern .. "Pelican lectern. 1862 H. 
Aint Carr of Carrlyon 111. 39 Their doubts feed themselves, 
*pelican-wise, from their own breast, 

-Pelicanry (pe'likanri). [f. prec. + -ry: cf 
heronry.) A place where pelicans breed. 

1864 Jervon Birds /ndia 11. 11, 860, 1 have visited one 

elicanry in the Carnatic, where the Pelicans have (for ages, 

was told) built their rude nests on rather low trees in the 
midst of a village. 

Pelice, obs. form of PELISSE. 

Pelicoid, variant of PELEcoID. 

+Peliom. Jin. Obs. Ne (Ger, 1818) ad. 
Gr. weAiwpa livid spot, in reference to its greyish 
blue colour.} A synonym of IowiTE. 

1820 in Mons Char. Nat. List. Syst. Alin. 68. 


Pelisse (péli's). Also 8 pellice, 8-9 -ise, 9 
-isse, pelice. [a. F. pelisse, formerly pelice = It. 
pelliceta ‘any kind of furred garment’? (Florio) :— 


624 


med.L. felicia (Papias), for L. felicia (or -icea) 
tunica or vestis, a coat or garment of skins or fur, 
f, pell-ts skin.} 


PELLAMOUNTAIN. 


with the entry of receipts and disbursements on 
the parchment rolls in the Exchequer. So Afaster 


| of the Pells, Obs. exc. Hist. 


1, +a. A garment of fur. Obs. b. Along mantle | 


or cloak lined with fur. 

1718 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu Let. to C'tess Afar 10 Mar. 
One of ber slaves immediately brought her a pellice of rich 
brocade lined with sables. 
Moore Life ut. iv. §2 (1792) 515 My pellise 1 give to the 
Rev. Mr. Creighton. 1804 Cr. Romrorp in PAit. Trans. 
XCIV. 181 We might naturally expect, that a pellisse would 
be warmest when worn with the hair outwards, as I have 
found it to be in fact. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 104 A pelice 
of sable fur. 1874 Bourett Arms § Arm, ix. 182 Proto- 
ae of more recent bussar petisses with their fur lining. 

. A long mantle of silk, velvet, cloth, or other 
material, worn by women, reaching to the ankles, 
and having arm-holes or sleeves. 

198g Mas. Detany in Life & Corr. (1862) 321, 1 don't 
know what you mean by a pompadour, unless it is what we 
call in this part of the world a pelisse; which in plain 
English is a long cloak made of satin or velvet, black or 
any colour; lined or trimmed with silk, satin, or fur, accord- 
iog to the fae 
were principally dressed ia sarsnet pelisses. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. v, A tall bony woman—straight all the way down— 
in a coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or two below 
her arm-pits. ie Geoactna Hite list. Eng. Dress V1. 
216 The women of the last generation all wore pelisses. 
1898 Lapy Maay Lovo tr. Uzanne's Fashion in Paris it. 39 
[ce 1800-4] Pelisses were coming into general use. They 
were worn long, almost reaching the ground, with wide 
sleeves turned back over the wrists, and round cape collars. 

b. A garment worn out of doors by young 
children over their other clothes. 

18s2 [Remembered in use]. 1879 Madame Bayard's 
Bouquet of Fashion No. 32 Children's Dresses. No. 941. 
Infant's Pelisse. 1894 L. T.. Meaoe /ron Grip U1. xxxi. 
159 She dressed the bahy in his white hat and white pelisse. 

c. Used for the ecclesiastical cassock. 

18977 
Cassock was the ordinary clerical gown or under garment. 

3. attrib, and Comé., as pelisse-robe; pelisse- 
cloth, a twilled woollen fabric, used for pelisses. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. p. x/2 Pelisse robes, both of satin 
and velvet, have been during the last week very much 
adopted. — 

ll Belisson. Obs. In 3 pely-, pellycon. [OF. 
pelisson, in 14the. pelicon (¢) ‘a furd petticoat or 
frocke’ (Cotgr.), AF. ped/ecoun, in med.L. pelli- 
cion-em, It. pellicctone ‘a great furred gown’ 
(Florio), med.L. pellicidn-en, deriv. of fellicia 
PeLisse.} A furred gown; = PELISSE I. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvil. 43 b, 
His clothynge was oonly of a sacke, and a mantell of pel- 
lycon. /dfd. 50 His Frocke, his Pelycon and bis Gospellis. 
[x876 Prancué Cyel, Costume 1. 391 King Joha orders a 
grey pelisson with nine bars of fur to be made for the queen.] 

Pelite (prlait). Geol. [f Gr. mna-ds clay, earth, 
mud +-1TE!,} A rock composed of an argillaceous 
sediment. 

1879 Rutter Study Rocks xiv. 299 The psammites and 
pelites..are respectively represented by the various sand- 
stones, arkose, elc., and by the tufts. 

Pelitic (pilittik), a. Geo/. [f. prec. + -1c.] Of 
the naturc of pelite; composed of fine sediment. 

1879 Ruttey Study Rocks xiv. 299 The clastic rocks..he 
divides into the psephitic, the psammitic, aod the pelitic. 

Pelitory, obs. form of PELLITORY. 

Pell (pel), 54. Ods. exc. //ist. Forms: 4 pel, 5 
peall, pele, peele, peell, pelle, 6 pyll, 6- pell. 
[ME. a. AF. ell, peal, OF. pel (13th c. in Littré), 
mod.F, peau (= Pr. pel, pelh, Cat. pell, Sp. piel, It. 
pelle) :-L. pell-em skin, leather, parchment. J 

+1. A skin or hide; esf. a furred skin nsed as or 
forming the lining or trimming of a cloak; a cloak 
so lined or trimmed, a fur. Ods, 

13.. A. Alis. 6697 Y wol chargen al the bestis With pellis, 
and siglatouns honeste. ¢1gag Lai le Freine 172 Therin 
she leyed the child, for cold, In the pel as it was bifold. 
¢1450 Cov. Afyst. Shaks. Soc.) 246, ij doctorys with him 
arayd witb pellys aftyr the old gyse. 1596 Br. W. Bartow 
Three Serm. ii. 88 Our flesh swelleth, and like Sathyrions 
pelles or skinnes. .we are of vnquiet and restlesse minds. 

b. The skin with which the decidnons horns 
of deer are at first covered; the ‘velvet’. Ods. 

In quot. 1575 app. associated with Pitt, Pere 368 

rs7s Turserv. Veneri¢ 242 His heade when it commeth 
first out, hath a russet pyll vpon it, the whiche is called 
Veluet. ar B.E. Dret. Cant. Crew, To Fray,-.when 
Deer rub..their Heads against Trees to get the pells of 
their new Horns off, 

2. A skin or roll of parchment, a parchment ; 
Spee. each of the two pells, of receipt ( pellis re- 
ceptorum) and disbursement ( fe//is exi¢tzem), kept 
at the Exchequer. b, In f/. The Office of the Exche- 
quer in which these were kept. Ods. exc, fist. 

1484 Rolls of Parlt. V. 249/1 That it be entred in the pele 
of your receipt. /érd. 2742 Which may appere in the peele 
of the Resceyt of youre Eschequer of Record. 1485 Waval 
Ace. Hen. Vl (1896) 7 As in the Peall of Michelmasse 
Terme..playnely doth apiere. 1577-87 Horinsnzo Chron. 
ILL. x245/1 In which Easter tearme was William bishop of 
Yorke also made treasuror, as is prooued by the poll of 
Exitus, 168: Nevitr Plato Rediv. 197 No Sanctuary to 
fly to, but a peice of Parchment kept in the Pells. ¢ 1802 
Canninc Grand Consult. Poet. Wks. (1823) 40 But our frugal 
doctor..Gives bis hi io the public, the Pails to his Son. 

0, Clerk of the Fells, an officer formerly charged 
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@ 1603 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 244 Clark of the pell; fee— 
£i7-10.0. 1657 Howett Londinop. 370 Touching. .the Clerk 
of the Pell; bis duty is, to enter every Tellers hill into a 
Roll call'd Pellis Keceptorum. 1665 Perys Diary 29 Sept., 
Mr. Warder, Master of the Pells. 1834 Act 46 5 Will. LV, 
c. 15 § x The Offices of Auditor, and of each of the Four 
Tellers of the Exchequer, and of the Clerk of the Pells..are 
hereby abolished. 1846 Blackw. Mag. LUX. 464 His part 
..acknowledged his services by a retiring pension, whic 
Mr. Pitt..exchanged for the clerkship of the pells, 

3. attrib. and Comd., as pell-office (sense 2); 

+pell-monger, a dealer in skins and furs; +pell- 
wool, wool plucked from the skin of a dead 
sheep; = PELT-wool. 
_ 1676 Neepuam Pacguet Adv. 31 May they leave off bark- 
ing when he comes into the City; and not do as dogs do at 
a *Pell-monger. 1 Lurtrett Brief Rel. (1857) LV. 31 
Mr. Lemar, a clerk in the “pell office in the exchequer. 
1429 Rodls of Parlt. LV. 360/2 Pat no man make noon in- 
wynde withynne pe flese,..ne perynne to putte lokkys, 
*pellewolle, terre,..n¢ noon ober filthe. 1442 /déd. V. 61/1 
hat ther be put in noon of thoo Worstedes, eny Lam 
woll, nor Pell woll. 

Pell, v. Ods. exc. dia?. [Origin uncertain: cf. 
Peau v1; also L. pelltre to drive.] 

1. éxtr. To hurry, rush. 

1300 Havelok Shal ich nenere lengere dwelle, To 
morwen shal ich forth pelle. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Pell.. 
to dash, drive or strike violently; to walk with a heavy 
dashing step. f 

2. ¢rais. To beat or knock violently, esp. dowz. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 117 How be powere ont of Persy 
pellid doune his kny3tis. r60r Hotrano Pliny [. 431 Beat 
and pell them downe with perches and poles. 1606 — 
Sueton. 156 The buffons and jesters about him made good 
sport, pelling him with olive and date-stones. ?a17§0 Battle 

nerige Madr in Child Sadlads (1857) VII. 260 For well 
1 wat I saw them run, Both south and north, when they 
begun, To pell and mell, and kill and fell. 

Pell, obs. form of Paty, Prt sé. 

Pellac, pellack: see PELLock ! and 2, 

+Pellage. Oss. [f. OF. pe/ Pett Sb ee 
A duty or impost formerly levied on skins exported. 

[1409-10 Rolls of Parit. 111.625/2[Le] Subside & Custumes 
des Layns & Pealx lanutz, outre le Pondage, Vonage, Au- 
nage, Pellage, & d'autres Marchaundises.] 1691 Blount’s 
Law Dict. (ed. 2), Pellage.., the Custom or Ditty paid for 
Skins, Pelts or Leather. 

| Pellagra (pelé'gra, -z'gra). Path. [It. and 
mod.L, (I. pellagre), said to be f. pell-is + ?-agra 
in chiragra, podagra (gout in the hands, the feet) ; 
but perh. orig. It. pelle agra ‘rough skin’.] An 
endemic disease (frequent among the peasantry of 
Southern Europe, esp. Lombardy, often attributed 
to eating diseased maize), in which the skin reddens, 
dries, and cracks, and the epidermis peels off in 
bran-like scales; the digestive organs and central 
nervous system are affected, and the disease often 
ends in insanity. 3 

181: Hoorra Déci. Med. s.v., The disease calted the 
pelagra does not appear to have been noticed by any of our 
nosologists. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 388/1 Pellpgra is a 
disease chiefly affecting the skin, a0 a prevalent 
amongst the peasantry of the north of Italy. 1864 NV. Syd. 
Soc. Year-bk. Med. & Surg. 176 t, The endemic pellagra of 
Aragon ..is absolutely identical with the endemic pellagra 
of Asturias. 1865 Chambers's Encyct, VU, 363/1 Pellagra, 
atone time the name of a .. skin-disease ., is now employed 
to designate a group of phenomena, of which the most pro- 
minent and significant are mental, 1874 Bucknitt & Tuke 
Psych, Aled, (ed. 3) 364 The first descriptions of pellagra 
appear about the year 1770. P 

Hence Pellagrage-nic a., engendering pellagra ; 
Pella‘grin, a person affected with pellagra. 

1865 Chambers's Encycl, VU. 363/t Of 500 patients in the 
Mdan Lunatic Asylum in 1827, one third were pellagrins. 
1903 Brit. Med. Fral. rr duly 86 Alcoholism renders the 
organism more prone to suffer from pellagragenic poison. 

Pella‘grous, a. Path. [ad. lt. pellagroso, F. 
pellagreux, -euse, f, PELLAGRA: see -cus.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to pellagra; affected with 
pellagra. So (in latter sense only) Pe‘Magrose a. 

1864 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bh, Med. & Surg. 176, Phthisis 
and scrofula do not appear to be at all prevalent among the 
pellagrose. /dfd. 176 #, ‘The endemic pellagrous affections 
of Spain are absolutely identical with those of the Landes 
district [of France], and those of Italy with the sporadic 
pellagrous diseases of France. 1874 Bucknut & Tuke 
Psych. Med. (ed. 3) 364 Pelegee Insanity. /éia., The total 
number of pellagrose in the Milanese provinces in 1856 was 
--16:3 per 1000 of the population. Of these,..g per cent. 


were insane. 
+Pellamou'ntain. 0és. Also 6 puliall-, 


6-7 pela-, -mountayne. [app. a popular cor- 
riiption of some med.L. herbalists’ name, e.g. Pude- 
gium montanum, or Serpyllum montanum: cf. 
also PELLETER!, The OF, name was fo/tol, fot- 
lien.) A name of Wild Thyme. d 
1575 Luaseay. Faulconrie 223 Sage, Mints, Pelamountaine, 
Cloues, Cynamon, and such othersweete comfortable denises. 
1578 Lyre Dodoens ut. xliv. 23x This herbe is now called. .in 
English wilde Tyme, Puliall_mountayne, Pellamountayne, 
and running Time. 60a Carew Cornwadl 19_ Natures 
liberall hand decketh many of the sea cliffes with wilde 
Hissop, Sage, Pelamountayoe.., and such like well-sauour- 
ing herbes. 1677 N. Cox Genté. Recreation wt. 248 Take 


PELLAR. 


Germander, Pelamountain, Basil, Grummel-seed, and Broom- 
flowers, of each half an ounce. 

Pellar, -er. a? (Cornwall). 7f. PELL @, + 
AIL, -ER 1] An exorcist ; 2 wizard, conjurer. 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom, W. Eng. Ser. n. 81 She and her 
friends were satisfied that she had been ill wished. So she 
went to the ‘ Peller’... The spell was taken off, and the old 
woman grew strong. /éfd. 77 His wife then stated that the 
virtue was in her and not in him; that she was of the reat 
*Pellar’ blood. 3893 Longut. Mag. Feb. 389 She was going 
to the ‘peller’ to get a ‘charm * said for him, 

+Pellard. Obs. or fist, (ad. med.L. pellarda 
(1388 in Du Cange), of uncertain origin: perh, 
a derivative of L. Aedlis, It. pelle skin.) A kind of 
cloak or tunic: see quots. 

1846 Fatrnoit Costume in Eng. Gloss. Pellard, a gar- 
ment like a super-tunic, 1876 Prancue Cyc, Costume 1. 
392 Pellard, another name for the houpeland. 

‘Pellatory,Pellatur: sec PELLITORY, PELLETER, 
Pelle, obs. f. PALL, Peau. Peller, obs. f. PEALER, 
Pinar; var. PeLLAR, Pellere, var, PELURE! Ods. 
Pellet (pe'lét), sd.1 Forms: 4-5 pelet, (5 

-ette), pelote, (5 -ot), pylote, 6 pellete, -ette, 
-ot, -otte, -it, -yt, -at, 6- pellet. [a. F. pelote 
(isthe) = Pr., Sp. pelofa, Pg. pellola, It. pillotta 
any round bundle or bal’ . lorio), med.L. Ze- 
lita, piléta, deriv. of It. pila, L. pila ball.} 

1. Any globe, ball, or spherical body, usuall 
one of small size; n ball of some plastic or soft 
sabstance, esp. of medicine or food, a bolus, a pill. 

1390 Gower Conf Il. 306 OF pich sche tok him a pelote, 
The which he scholde into the throte Of Minotaure caste 
rihte. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 183 Grinde hem & tem: 
pere hem vp wip ius of iouis barba, & make perof pelottis. 
e143 Tre Cookery-bks. 39 Vake pan bin fleysshe..make 
tee coleiy. as it were Applys. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. L 
xv. 48 God fourmed the world alle rounde, lyke as is a pelette. 
tg9x Peacivatt Sp. Dict., Hallulla, pellets to cram pullen. 
afl Torsaie Four-/. Beasts (1658) 419 The little berries or 
pellets which are within the Pomgranate, 1676 WiIsEMAN 
Chirurg. Treat, (J.), 1 dressed with little pellets of lint. 
ae Tuckea Lé, Mat. (1834) 11. 589 We are citizens of 
the universe, inhabitants of the little corner thereof, the 
dirty pellet where we are now stationed, 1829 Soutury 
All for Love u. xxxix, As when an electric pelict of light 
Comes forcibly out at atouch, 2851 D. Witson Prek. Ana, 
(1863) IT. 1v, ili. 260 The most primitive of Scottish coese 
is the simple gold pellet. 1853 Sovex Pantrofh. 161 The 
poultry..are made to swallow pellets.. composed of two 
parts of barley flour, and one of maize. - 

2. spec. A hall, usually of stone, used as a missile 
during the r4th and 15th centuries, and shot from 
mangonels, mortars, etc.; a caanon-ball; in later 
nse, a bullet ; now applied to small shot. 

[1339 Peleta: de ptumho: ¢ 1370 Pelottes de fer: see Gun 
36,1.) 2362 Lanct. 7. Pi, A. v. 61 As pale as a pelet ina 
palesye he seemede. ¢ 14384 Cuaucer //, Fame ut. 553 aoa 
out euery Regioun Went this foule trumpes soun As swifte 
as Reet out of gonne. ?arqoo Morte Arth, 3037 Thane 
boldly pay huske, and hendes engynes, Payses in pylotes 
nnd proues theire castes. ¢3440 Proms, Parv. 303/ 1 Pelot, 
rownde stone of erthe, or other mater (44, P. pelet), pidens, 
vel piliolus, rudus. 2489 Caxton Faytes of Au MN. xx. 13 
Dyuers other small gonnes castyng pyllettes of leed ad 
comon stones. 14 Pee en. V Fl (1896) a74 Pyllettes 
of lede & dyce of yron. 1497 /éid. 95 Pellettes of leed for 
Serpentynes, 158 Eoren Decnies 180 A great and verye 
rounde pearle,..as bygge as a smaule pellet of a stone bowe, 
and of the weight of xxvi. carattes. 2577, Dee Relat. Spir. 
1. (2659) 78 An yern, like a pair of tongs; in form of a Mould 
to cast Pellets in. abe Torsen, Four Beasts (1658) 3a 
To cure a wound made with harquebush-shot. .. First see! 
with an instrument whether the pellet remain within or not. 
@ 1668 Davenant Sigs Wks. (1673)68 These Cannon Pellets 
will bruise me shrewdly. 2719 Re oeeest Pills (1874) V. 137 
For these Guns are such pestilent Things, T’o put a Pellet 
inone's Brow. 2841 Greenen Sct. Gunnery vit asx There are 
many parts about the body of a bird, wherein a pellet of 
No, 7 will affect its vitality equal to a pellet of No.2. 2880 
Jerrenies Gr. Ferne F. 252 The pellets hissing past his ears. 

Jig. 1$a3 Sxetton Gari, Laurel 63 With a pellit of 
penisshenes they had suche a stroke, ‘that all the dayes of 
ther lyfe shall styck by ther rybhis. 264: Mitton A nimado. 
34 It will stand long enough against the battery of their 
paper pellets, «2764 Liovo Poet Poems (1790) 185 Around 
the frequent pellets whistle From Satire, Ode, and pert 
Epistle. 1862 Tvnoate Mountainecr. i. 7 The heavy rain- 
pellets..rattle with fury against the carriage. 

__b. A toy bullet of clay, wood, paper, etc., used 

in sport or play, esp. as the charge of a pop-gun. 
tss3 Even 7reat. Newe fad. (Arb.) 23 To blowe them 

oute of a trunke as we doe pellets of claye. ¢1626 Dick of 

Devon. 1. i, in Bullen O. PL UW. 26 And my Devonshire 
blade, honest Dick Pike, Spard aot his Sugar pellets among 
my Spanyards. 2657 W. Morice Cena guasi Kaw xxix. 
287 Childrens gunns, to shoot the pellets which they put 
into them, 1856 Kane Arc?. Expl. 1. vi. 56 Our rifle-balls 
Teverberated from their hides like cork pellets from a pop- 
gun target. 

8. der. A roundel sable: = GUNSTONE 2, 

(1562 Leicu Armorie x50 b, He beareth Or, iii Ogresses in 
Fesses, These are Pellettes of gunnes, and are never other 
colour, then Sable.] 1572 Bossewatt Armorie nw. 81 b, 
Th’ Ogresse is the same that we call a Pellet of a gonne. 
@ 1661 Furuea Worthies, Northampton. u. (166a) 299 This 
Sir John bare, for his paternal Coat, Argent on a Bend 
Gules, three Swans proper, between as many Pellets. 1766 
Porsy Jeraldry (1777) Dict., Ped/efs, the name given to the 
Black Roundlets, by English Heralds'alone. 1864 BouTeLt 
Her. Hist. & Pop. xv. § 15 (ed. 3) 203 Lord Latymer charges 
a Vays upon his silver saltire. : 

_4&. Aircular boss or raised part, rounded or lat, 

in coins or decorative work. 
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1842 Faancts Dict. Aris etc., Peitet,a Gothic architectural 
ornament, consisting of plain, flat, circular pieces or pellets, 
arranged along a fascia or band, at get distances. 1864 
J. Evans Coins Anc. Britons iii. 45 When a central pellet 
is surrounded by a circle of smaller pellets or ovals, I have 
called it a ‘rosette’ or ‘star of pellets’ 2875 Foatnum 
Maiolica xv, 168 The shallow bowl... marked at the back with 
the cr 1 circle, having a pellet in one of the quarters. | 

6. atirib, and Comb., as pellet ornamentation 
(see 4), systent; pellet-like adj.; pellet bow: sec 
quot. 1852; pellet moulding Arch., a moulding 
coasisting of a flat band on which are circular flat 
disks (Gwilt Archit. Gloss, 1876); peliet powder, 
gunpowder compressed in moulds into pellets of 
defined quantily and form. 

2816 Sporting Mag. X\.VIUII. 244 Killing fourteen phea- 
sants with a "pellet bow or air gun. 2852 RK. F. Beaton Fad- 
conry in Valley Indust. 7 Vhe pellet-bow..is made of a slip 
of bamboo, bent in the shape of our anciept weapon ;..it 
two strings stretched parallel to each other from horn to 
horn. About the centre a bit of canvas or coarse cloth, an 
inch or an inch and a half in Jength, is sewn tightly to the 
two cords, and against it the pellet, a lump of hard clay, 
about the size of a ‘taw’, is firmly held by the thumb and 
forefinger, which draw the bow. 1860 Tvnpatt Glac. 1, x. 
65 All the way home we were battered by this “pellet-like 
rain. 1838 Paaxer Gloss. Archit, (ed. a), *Pellet Moulding, 
an ornament in Normanarchitecture. 1870 Engincer16 Sept. 
3184/1 "Pellet powder was recommended for. adoption with 
heavy guas hy the Gunpowder Committee of 1866. 

+Pe'llet, 55.2 Oés. Forms: 5 pilet, pylet, 
pellet, 6 pellot. fa. OF. fpelele, -ette, fellete, 
-elte, dim. of fel:—L. pell-emt skin.] 

1. A pellicle, a thin or fine skin or membrane. 
420 Pallad, on lush. 1. 590 And other while an hen 
wul ha the pippe, A whit pilet that wul the tonge enrounde, 
tid, v1. 144 Oon of hem chese, Or that pellet that closith 
euery half The chike and ENS hool either half. 

2. The pelt or skin of n sheep or other animal. 
(x298 Bolton Priory Conmpotus \f, 21 De lana domus. .De 
lokettis et pelettis.] ¢1440 Lvoc. ffors, Shcpe & G. 358 (MS. 
Lansd,) Of sheepe al-so comyth pilet [./S.5. Jarl. § Land, 
pelt, Caxton pellet] & eke fell,..Caried ovir see where men 
may itsell. 1440 Promp. Pare. fae Pylet, skyn, pediis(P. 
cutis), 1470 Henayson Vor, Fad. 1x. WVolf § Fox) xviil, 
‘Thair sall na poder ke your pellet fra me; 1 sall of it 
mak mittenis to my lufis. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 1a 
Plucking the pellotis or ener the scheip be slane. 
Pellet, v. [f Peuter sd.0:; of. F. pelocer.] 
trans. +a. To form or shape into pellets; to 
send as a pellet (0ds.). b. To hit with (paper) 
pellets, small shot, ete. 

1897 Suas. Lover's Coutfl. 18 Laundring the silken 
figures in the brine That seasoned woe had pelleted in 
teares, 1606 — Ant. § Cl. ut. xiii. 165 Till by degrees the 
memory of my wombe,.. By the discandering of this pelleted 
storme, Lye grauelesse. 1870 /'a// Sad! G. 7 Nov. 7 A 
nes eee correspondent, who, treating himself to a battue 
in the Emperor's preserves, delivered an erratic charge and 
pelleted a beater’s finger. 1891 G. Meaeprrn One of our 
Cong. xxxvi, The English kick at the insolence, when they 
are not in the mood for pelleting themselves. 

Pelleted, f/.a. (f. Peter v. or 55.1 +-ED.] 
Marked or charged with (heraldic) pellets. 

3623 MipoLeton Trfianph Integr. Wks. (Bullen) VIL. 389 
This Chariot drawn by two..pelleted lions. 1766 Poaxv 
Heraldry (x87) Dict., Pelleted, Pelitted, term used to denote 
any Charge or Bearing marked with Pellets. 

+Pelleter', peletre. //erd. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
pelestro, 5 peletre, -thre, -tur, pelletre, -etur, 
-atur, -eter, 5-6 peletyr. [ME. felelre, -ethre, 
a, AF, peletre, -estre, f. (by dissimilation of 7..7) 
OF. *feretre, pirelre (Cotgr.) = Sp. pelitre G— 
Wd se are pyre, pirethrum :~—Gr. wbpedpov fever- 
ew; cf. muperds fever. See also Pyreture. The 
history of sense 2 Is obscure.] 

1, = Peiitory 1, the Pyrethrum of the ancieats. 
7387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 34 Pirctrusm, 

Jestre idem. ¢2g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. a62 Seed of rosis 
B petiire & zinzibere. a 2450 Stockh. Med. ALS, 184 Long- 
wourt or pelethre of Spanye (E/eborus). {bfd.arq4 Pelethre: 
peretrum domyticum. ¢14so Alphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 145 
Piretrum, herba..satis commanis, radix cius multum est 
acuta ia sapore qua utimur. gall. et a®% pelestre. 1530 
Patsoa. 53/1 Peletyr an herbe. 

2. Wild Thyme (ZAymus Serppllum), or Garden 
Thyme (7. vilgaris). Cf, PELLAMOUNTAIN. 

1387 Siuon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 39 Serpil/u et 
herpillur idem sunt, s. pelestre, tamen herpillum quando- 

ue sumitur pro poligonia. a@zg00 Pistild of Susan 116 

aysye and Ditoyne, Ysope and Aueroyne, Peletre (r. rv. 
pelfetre, -tur]and Plauntoyne. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, 0 
1024 of tyme is wex and hony maad swettest; Of tymhra, 
peletur and origon. 14.. Ane. Cookery in Housch. Ord. 
(1790) 441 Take..myntes, and peletur, and costaryn, and 
gauge. 2483 Cath, Ang. a73/2 Pelleter..,serpilinm, herbacst. 

+ Pelleter 2, Obs. In 6 pellytour. fad. OF. 
peletier (1athc. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F, pelletier 
(16th c. in Littré), f. OF. pel, L. ped?-en skin, fur.] 
A Icllmonger. 

1575 Turbeav. Faudconrie 1a Thin skynnes sent to the 
furryers and pellytours of Fraunce, 

Pelletierine (peletiorsin). Chem. ([f. aame 
of the French chemist Bertrand Pelleticr (1761-97) 

+-INE5.} A colourless alkaloid (C,I1,;NO) ob- 
tained from the bark of the pomegranate. 

288: Warts Dict. Chent. 3rd Suppl. 1498 Pelictierine, the 
alkaloid of the pom nate, 1897 Albutt's Syst. Med. V1. 
1094 In toxic doses the action of pelletierine resembles that 
of curare. 


PELLITORY. 


Pellety, a. //er. [f Peuurr sb.) 3 + -y for F. 
-¢é = -¢d.] Charged with pellcis; pelleted. 

1572 BosseweL Arsorie ti. 110 h, An head de cheuat rassed 
de Argent, pellitie, betwene two winges Sable, brydelled 
golde, set on a wrethe Argent and Vert, manteled Gules, 

joubled Argent. 1869 W. S. Exus Antig. fer, viii. 163 
note, Their robes decorated with paly and pellety patterns. 

Pellian (peliin), a. Afach. [f. the name of 
John Pell, an English mathematician (1610-85) : 
see -IAN.} Applied to n particular kind of inde- 
terminate equation: see quot. 

2875 Cayiev Coll. Math. Papers 1X. 477 The Pellian 

uation is y= az*+1, @ being a arn integer number, 
which is not a square (or rather, if it be, the only solution is 
¥ =%,x=0), and x, y being numbers to be determined: 
what is required is the least values of x, y, since these, being 
known, all other values can be found. 

Pellibranchiate (pelibrankict), @. (sd.) 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. Pellibranchiaa neut. pl., f. L. 
pell-is skin + branchie gills: see -atE2.] Belong- 
ing to the /ellibranchiaéa, or nudibranchiate gastro- 
pods (of J. E. Gray), which have no distinct gills 
but breathe by means of the skin. b. as sb. A 
molluse of this group. 

Pellican(e, Pellice, obs. ff. Pezican, PELISSE. 

Pelliceous (peli‘sias, -i-ffas), a. rare. Ec 
L. pellice-us, -i-us made of skin+-ovs.) Of the 
nature of a thin skin, membrane, or pellicle. 

31731 Gate in PArl. Trans. XX XVII. 160 Made of a Plant 
that had many pelliceous Tunicles. 

Pellicle (pelik'l). Also 6-ycle, pel(l)ikel. 
(ad. L. fediicuda small or thin skin, dim. of fel/-is 
skin.] A small or thin skin; a fine sheet or layer 
of some substance, either covering a surface or 
(less usually) enclosing a cavity; a membrane, 
cuticle, film. Chiefly in scientific use, and applied 
to natural formations, as a thin membrane in an 
animal or plant body, a fine scnm on a liquid, etc. 

xeqr R, Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. ¥ iyb, Tt hath 
eoheeaenee with the hely a his outwarde pellycle. 1547 

Booror &rev. /fealth x. rob, loynynge. to the pellicles of 
the kydnes, 1548-77 Vicaav Anat. viii. er 61 ‘lhe 
lunges is devided into fiue Lohbes or Pellikels of fiue 
portions. 160r Hoitann /"iny_ |. 466. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. a76 The newly ingendred juyces, in their 
own pellicles or membranes. 1707 Curios. in //usb. & Gard. 
136 We need only Evaporate the humidity ..till there appear 
a litdle Pellicle on the Water. 1815 J. SmitH Panorama 
Se. §& Art 1.17 A pellicle of iron may be taken from a 
surface of a roo square inches by the Chisel. /did. U1. 112 
Having observed how thin the pellicle of oil poured out 
upon water will hecome, without losing its effect in depriving 
the wind of its influence. 1892 Tynpatt Frage. Sc. (3879) 
I}, xiii. 325 A thin pellicle of india-rubber..surrounding a 
pea keeps it hard in eae water. 187a Huxiev Pays. iv. 
78 The blood in each capillary of the Juug is separated from 
the air by only a delicate pellicle. 

Pellicule (peclikiwl). rare. (ad. L. pelicula; 
cf. F. pellicule (1505 in Watz.-Darm.).] = prec. 

¢ 1400 baie aces Crrurg. 32 Boonis, pelliculis, gristlis, 
ligamentis & skyn. 1542 R. Cortann Guydon's peat 
Chirurg. F ij b, His webbe withinforth is conteyned with 
the sayd ftienes 1684 T. Gonoaan &/lato's Demon 93 
Over Didi a Pellicule, or kind of Skin, in most places was 
spread. 1741 Hasnewrrz in PAM. Trans. XUL 829 The 
Water, being evaporated to a Pellicule, deposits saline 
Crystals. 2903 Brit. Sed. Frat. 14 Mar, 617 A bacillus 
slightly motile producing a pellicule in bouillon, 

Pellicular (pelikidlis), 2. [ad. mod.L. pedli- 
cularis, {. pellicuta PELLICLE: see -AR1.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a pellicle; having 
or characterized by a pellicle; membranous, filmy. 

1837 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1859 SemPLe Diphtheria 42 
Found to have no effect against the pellicular inflammation 
of the gums. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chen. (ed. Taylor) 
366 Subantition of Gelatine for Collodion as the agent for 

resenting the sensitive Bromide of Silver in a pellicular 
form. 2893 Brit. Frnt. Photogr. XL. 745 Having developed 
and washed his pellicular negatives. x 

+ Pellipar, -per. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L, pelli- 
parius, -perius, f. L. pellis skin + parare to prepare.] 
‘A dresser of skins or hides; a skinner. 


(2390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) z Cuidam pellipario 
ro} pilche de beuere.] az4qx0 Fork Arysé. Int 24 note, 
Whe ellipers and other craftsmen of this city. by Sravre 
Stow's Surv. \1. App. iii 687/a Richard Koight onger, 


John Pasnur Pellipar.] 
Pellise, Pellit, obs. forms of PELISSE, PELLET. 
Pelliteri, obs. form of Pettry 5d.1 
Pellitory (pe'literi). Forms: 6 peli-, pely-, 

pellatory, pellytorie, -ye, pille-, pillitoric, 

-tore, 6-7 pellitorie, 7 -tarie, 6- pellitory. 

{Found first in 16the.: partly (in sense 1) an 

alteration of the earlier peletre, pelelyr, PRLLETER!, 

with changed suffix; partly (ia sense 2) an altera- 
tion of *peretaric, paretarie, Parsetary, L. parte- 

laria, \t. parearia, F. paridtatre, parelatre (f. L. 

parielem wall), by dissimilation of r..7 to dene 

It is not clear whether these two changes of the earlier 
words were independent of each other, or whether one in- 
fluenced the other; but the result was that by 1550 or there- 
abouts both words had become felittory.] 

1. A composite plant, <nacyclus fyrehrun, 
the Pyrethrum of the ancients, and 
LETER of Middle English, ae [ 
iitory of Spain, a native of y, the 


PELL-MELL. 


pineate flavour, and is used in 
medicine as a local irritant and salivant and as a 
remedy for toothache. Also applied to the root 


(radix reir) as thus used, 

Called by Lyte Bastard Pellitory: sec also b. 

1533 Exvor Cast. i/elthe ww. ii. (1541) 84.b, Them that be 
vexed with toothe ache.. Take Pelytory of Spayn one ducat 
fete.]. 1570 Levins Manip, 105/22 Pellitorie, pyretrunt. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens 1, xix. 342, 1 thinke we may wel cal it bastard 
Pelitory or Bertram. 1592 Lyty Midas in. ii, O! what will 
rid me of this paine? Some Pellitory fetcht from Spaine, 
1597 Gerarve Herbal u. cel. 619 Pellitorie of Spaine is 
called in Greeke mupe@porv..in Spanish Pelztre..in high and 
lowe Dutch Bertram, 1611 Corsr., Piretre, Hearbe Bartram, 
bastard Pellitorie, right Pellitorie of Spaine. 170g Tate tr. 
Cowley’s Bhs. Plants w, The Pellitory healing Fire contains, 
That from a raging Tooth the Humour drains. 1773 Genz. 
Mag. XLII. 439 The root of pellitory of Spain..should be 
held_in the mouth often. 1876 Hartey J/at. Jed. (ed. 6) 

35 Pellitory is anative of the north of Africa, whence it has 
fea introduced into the south of Europe. — 

+b. Applied, usually with qualifying words, to 
other plants in some way resembling this: esp. (a) 
Masterwort, Peucedanum (Luiperaioria) Osirr- 
thinm, an umbelliferous plant with a pungent root 
(also Great or False Pellitory of Spain); (6) 
Sneezewort, Achillea Ptarinica (also Wild or 


Bastard Pellitory). Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodvens u._ xix. agg Of great Pellitorie of 
Spayne, Imperatoria, or Masterwort, /éfd. ut. xx. 34a Of 
wilde Pelitory., the whole herbe is sharpe and biting, almost 
in tast like Pellitory of Spayne, and for yt cause men cal it 
also wild Pellitory. 1597 Gerarne Herébad u, clxxviii. 484 
Plarmica. Sneesewoort... The whole plant is sharpe, hiting 
the toong and mouth like Pellitorie of Spaine, for which 


which has a very 


cause some haue called it wilde Pellitorie. /dfd. ccclxxii. 848 | 


Imperatoria. 


Masterwootts, or False Pellitory of Spaine. | 


1607 ‘Torseit. Four, Beasts (1658) 103 If there be put unto | 
2 


it wilde Pellitory, it will also distract and dissipate them 
{serpents} again. 1738 Deerine Cat. Stird. 179 Plarimica 
+. Sheezewort. esta eee io pees EE Introd. Bot. 
App. 312 Pellitory of Spain, False, Arysanthentum. F 
BF A_low bushy plant (/ertefaria officinalis, 
N.O. Uriicacex) with small ovate leaves and 
greenish flowers, growing upon or at the foot of 
walls. Commonly distinguished as /ellitory of 
the wall, Also extended to the whole genus Jarie- 


¢arta, (See also Parietary sd.) 

1548 Turner Names of [lerbes 41 Helxine or pardition is 
called in englishe Parietorie or Pelletorie of the wal..in 
frenche Du parictaire. 1562 — //eréal 1. 13 Parietorie or 
Pilletorie of y* wall. 1g80 Houtysano Treas, Hr. Toug, De 
CApparitoire,..an herbe called Parietory, commonly Pelli- 
toric. 1610 B. Jonson Adcd. ut. iv, A good old woman.. 
did cure me With sodden ale, and pellitorie o' the wall. 1747 
Westey Prin, Physic (1762) 57 A Pint of juice of Pellitory 
of the Wall bruised ina Marble Mortar. ‘1821 Ciare VrdZ, 
Minstr, 1. 210 Where the mouldering walls are seen Hung 
with pellitory green, 1884 Matter Planet, Pellitory, 
American, Parietaria pennsylvanica... New Zealand, Parte- 
taria debilis, 

3. altrib, and Cond, 

1713 Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXVIII. 187 These Leaves 
are green, and in their Segments resemble the Pyrethrnume 
Canariense or Pellitory Dasie. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 
are 322 Pellitory-tree, Zanthoxylum. 1797 Dowxinc Dis- 
orders Horned Cattle 57 Give the beast a quart of pellitory 
tea two or three times a day. 1861 Huime tr. Moguin- 
Tandon u. v. ii, As if they had heen chewing pellitory root, 

Pell-mell (pe'lime'l, with shifting siress), adv. 
(a., 56., vu.) Also 6 peale meale, peale-meale, 
6-7 pel mell, pel mel, pel-mel, 6-8 pelmell, 
pesle mesle, pesle-mesle, (8 pezle mezle), 6-9 
pell meli (7 pel-mell, pell-mel, pelmel, 7-8 
pall-mall), 7-9 pellmell, 8-9 péle méle, 9 péle- 
méle. [a. F. péle-méle, in OF, pesle mesie (12th c.), 
pelle-melle (14th ¢.), for which also mesle-pesle, 
melle-pelle, mesle-meste, brelle-mesle (r2thc.). The 
element mesi/e, méle was app. the stem of the vb. 
mesler, méler to mix, mingle; the origin of pée is 
uncertain ; Diez ee pelle, pele shovel, or paele 
pan, as if mixed together with a shovel, or in 
a pan; but the various forms in OF. suggest merely 
riming combinations formed on mesle, méle, as in 
éire-lire, Feng. nantby-pamby, ete.] 

1. With disorderly or confused mingling; in a 
confused medley; together in disorder, without any 
order; in mingled confusion, promiscnously. 

1596 Z. 1. tr. Lavardin's Hist. Scanderbeg 162 The men 
lay wallowing all along vader their tentes, pell mell amongst 
their horses. a1641 Bp. Mounracu Acts § Afon. viii. (1642) 
540, Nor were men and women intermingled pell mell in 
their Synagognes, 1687 A. Lovene tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
1, 283 Then the Guns went off Pell Mell on all hands. 7s 
Pennant Zool. (1768) 11. 448 Assuming the shape of a wedge 
«.for they [wild geese] cut the air the readier in that form 
than if they flew pelmell, 1814 Jerrerson Writ, (1830) 1V. 
242 We should now have been all living, men, women, and 
children, pell-mell together. 1840 CaatyLe Heroes ii. (1858) 
233 Shoulder-hlades of mutton, flung pellmell into a chest. 
1849 Grote Greece 1. xxxviii. V. 34 After whom, with an 
interval of two furlongs, the remaining host followed pell- 
mell. 1867 Lapy Heesert Cradle L. x. 267 The dead and 
the dying were huddled pell-mel! together. 

b. Said of pursuers and pursued. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 129 He entred amongst 
them that fled into their Camp pelmell, or hand over head. 
1603 Knottes /fist. Turks (1621) 9 Fearing lest the enemie 
in that hurly burly should pell mell enter in with the rest. 
1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1181/4 [They] were so closely followed, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


626 


that our Soldiers entred with thein pell-mell into the City, 
1713 /bid. No. 5106/2 The Turks and ‘Vartars entred Pellmell 
among the Swedes. 1859 Green Ox/; Stud. i. (O. H.S.) 14 
[They] rushed pell-mell with the oie into the city. 

c. Of combatants: Without keepingranks; hence, 
at close quarters, hand to hand, man to man} in 


a mélée. 

1579 Diccrs Stratyot. 105 If at anye time they shonld 
come to the sword, or ioyne peale meale with their Enimies. 
1598 Barrer Lheor, Warres Gloss. a5 Ped meld, a French 
word, and signifieth the mingling of men together, buckling 
by the bosome one with another. 1663 ButLer /ud. 1. ii. 
506 ‘To come pell-mell to handi-Blows. 1733 Fietpinc Don 
Quixote in Eug. iw xi, There they are at it pell-mell; who 
will be knocked on the head I know not. 1767 SterNe 
Tr. Shandy 1X. xxvi, To attack the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, and gé/e méle with the Dutch to take the 
connterguard of St. Roch sword in hand. | 

+2. Without discrimination, indiscriminately ; 


in the mass. Oés. 

1586 Ioninsnep Chron, (1808) 1V. 912 To be an actor ina 
tragedic of bloudshed and slanghter universallie, pesle mesle 
tohe perpetrated. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxxiv. liv. 883 These 
plaies and games hane been heheld und looked upon pell 
mell, withont any such precise difference. 1606 Br. W. 
Bartow Sern. 21 Sept. Div, Bishops were not made xvSnv 
pell-mell, at all adnentures. 
Kounj v. 50 Their way of excluding men pell-mell, and in 
the lump. 4 1659 Bp. Brownnic Sert, (1674) 1. x. 133 God 
sometimes punishes a Nation pell mell. 

3. In disorder and hurry; with vehement onset; 
with arush; in headlong haste; headlong, recklessly : 
often referring to the action of a single person. 

1594 Kyo Cornelia y. 266 The murdring Enemie Peste- 
mesle pursned them like a storme of hayle. 1g§96 Nasui 
Saffron Walden 97 One Master Heath..sct vpon it and 
answered itin Print pell mell. 1677 Varranton Eng. [utprov. 
194 ‘Ewo Books which were so fitted to the Countrey-mans 
capacity, that he fell on Pell-Mell. a 1734 Nortn Lives 
(1826) IIT. 109 Finding his brother falling thus pell-mell into 
affairs of trade. /é%d. 372 ‘Their university learning fell in 
pesle mesle with their prescriptions, 1784 Mme. D'Arsiay 
Diary 3 Nov., | have not had an unpleasant thought that 
1 have not driven away pellmell. 1824 W. Irvine 7: Trav. 
I. 223, 1 went to work pell-mell, blotted several sheets of 
paper with choice floating thoughts. 1853 Kane Grénnell 
Exp, xii. (1856) go We were an absurd party of zealots, 
rushing pell-mell upon the floes with vastly more energy 
than discretion. 1878 asgne Poets 97 ‘Repent yourself’, 
the Nephew sneers, And at it goes pell mell, 

B. adj. (pe'ljmel) Disorderly and violent, tumul- 
tuous; confused, promiscuous, indiscriminate, 

1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poeste (Arb.} 17 Syne Phifers, Drummes, 
and Trumpets cleir do craue ‘The pelmell chok with larum 
loude alwhair, 1596 Snaks. 1 [fen (V7, v. i. 8a Moody 
Beggars, staruing for a time Of pell-mell hanocke, and con- 
fusion. 1657 Tomson Renon's Disp, Pret, The thundring 
and pell-mell Granadoes of impertinent contradiction. 1827 
J. Scott Varts Revisited (ed. 4)157 The pell-mell rout of the 
French has been described in a variety of publications. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V.935 This is a pell-mell classification. 

C. sé, Promiscuous or indiscriminate mingling; 
confusion, disorder; a confused mixture or crowd, 
a medley; a hand-to-hand fight, a mélée. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres i. i. 36 The dagger is a 
weapon of great aduantage in Pell mab 1600 E. Blount 
Ganzoni's Hosp. Ine. Fooles ajb, Lord, what a pell-mell 
of conceit and inuention you shail discover. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena guasi Kowy v. so The old impure way of Pell-mell 
tends to many evils. 1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXIX. 307 Thunderbolts pursue the pell-mell of the panic. 
1849 Croucu Dipsychus iv. 68 High deeds Haunt not the 
fringy edges of the fight But the pell-mell of men. 1884 
Tennyson Becket Pol, The Church in the pell-mell of 
Stephen's time Hath climb'd the throne and almost clutch'd 
the crown. 

D. v6. trans. To mingle confuscdly or indis- 
criminately ; to mix up in disorder. rave. Hence 
Pell-melling véé. sé, 

1606 Birnie Atrk-Buriall (183 t They pel-mell the 
dead with the living all in one 8 21649 Dauno. oF 
Hawn, Fam. Epist, Wks. (1711) 147 The game ended, 
kings, queens, bishops, knights, pawns, pell-melled are con- 
fusedly thrown into the box. 1792 BRrackENRIDGE Mod. 
Chivairy (1846) 23 1n times of chivalry though there was a 
great deal of pell-melling, yet no such disorderly work. 

Pell mell, obs, form of PALL-MALL. 

Pelock!,-ack,-och (pe'lak,-px). Se. Forms: 
4 pelok, 6 pellok, (6 -at), 7 pealok, 7-9 pellack, 
8 -uck, pallach, (9 palach), 9 pelloch, -oek. [In 
14th c. pefok, latinized peloca. Origin obscure: 
the Gael. sei/eag appears to be from Lowland Sc.] 
The porpoise (Phocena communis), But in quots. 
1331, 3541, PP some other species, 

1331 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. 1. 397 Et eidem, per vnain 
petram de porpoys et tres pelokis, xvs. (did. 363 Per voam 
pelocam, missam camerario, vs.] 1811 Ace, Ld. tHigh Treas. 
Scot, TV. 397 ltem, to Rabert Buttone katour for ane selcht 
and ane pellok and salt to thaim. 1 Betrenorn Deser, 
Abb, ix. in Cron. Scot, B vib, This firth [of Forth] is rycht 

lentuus of coclis, osteris, rauschellis, selch, pellok, merswyne 

quhalis, 1645 Shetland Witeh Trial in Hibbert Deser. 
Skheti, Ist. (1822) 599 Being transformed in the lyknes of an 
pellack quhaill. ‘r710 Sippato Hist. Fife 53 am Palach, a 
reat Destroyer of Salmond. 179a Statist. Acc. Scot. 1V. 
22 A species of sea animals ., called buckers, pellocks, or 
porpoises, 1828 Scotr ¥, Al. Perth iii, Gambolling like a 

ellack amongst the waves. 1 Crockett Raiders 219 

ike a school of pellocksin the Firth. 

Jig. 1755 Foraes Frnt. to Portsmouth in Ajax ete, 28 The 
second chiel was a thick, setterel, swown pallach. 

+ Pellock?. Sc. Obs. [app. f. Prnier 50.1, 
with exchange of dimin. suffix: sec-ock.] A hall 


1657 W. Morice Coena guast | 


| 
| 
| 


PELLY MELLY. 


thrown as a missile from a cross-bow, hackbut, 
cannon, etc.; a bullet; = PELLET sd,1 2. 

¢1470 Gol. & Gaw. 463 Thai bend bowis of bras braithly 
within; Pellokis paisand to pase, Gapand gunays of brase. 
1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1, 320 Giffin to a man to 
tak mesour of mnidis of divers gunnys, to send in Irans to 
mak pellokis of irne, xvjd. 1513 DovGias 4neis vu. xii, 111 
Wyth leyd pellokis from engynis or staf slyng..thair fa men 
doun to ding, rs40 Se. Acts Fas. V (1814) 1]. 371/2 Euery 
landit man within pe samin Sall hane ane haghute of founde 
. with bare calmis bullettis and pellokis of leid..or Irne. 

b. Comd. + Pellock-bow Oés., an arbalest. 

1538 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. *293 Ane irne of ane 
Pellok-bow. 

Pellot, -otte, obs. forms of PELLET. 

Pellour, obs. f. PeELER1; yar. PELURE Oés. 

Pellow, obs. variant of Prnav. 

+Pellu‘ce. Obs. rare. [app. a. obs. F. pelzsse 
(Cotgr.), collateral form of peluche shag, plush, cf. 
Sp. pelusa down, It. pefuzzo fine hair, soft down: 
see Piusn.] Plush. 

1598 Haxtuvr Voy. I. 98 The rich Tartars somtimes fur 
their gowns with pelluce or silke shag [tr. L. de stuéa setz, 
Rubruqnis, 1253], which is exceeding soft, light, & warme. 

Pellucent (pélizsént), 2. rave. [ad. L. pel- 
lucéné-em, pr. pple. of pel-, perliicere, f. per through 
+ licére to shine: cf. decené.)] = next. 

1886 Bicc Bampton Lect. 191 As the pellucent alabaster 
vase shows the fire within. < 

Pellucid (péli#sid),@.(sd.)  [ad.L. pellitcid-us, 
f. pel-, perliicére to shine through: cf /ieddus, f. 
ducére to shine, Frequent in scientific and literary 
use, but not colloquial.) 

1. Having the property of transmitting, or allowing 
the passage of, light; translucent, transparent ; 
clear. elluctd zone: sce ZONE. 

1619 Bainnrioce Descr. Late Comet 10 That the Comets 
taile is nothing else but an irradiation of the sunne throngh 
the pellucide head of the Comet. 164a H. More Song of 
Soul u. Psychathanasia 1.ii. 5 A lamp armed with Pi 
horn. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-Ins. 1. iil. 6 A Bee 
hath four drye pellucid skinny wings. 1690 Locke A/a, 
Und, 1. xxiii, (1695) 161 Thus Sand, or pounded Glass, which 
is opaque, and white to the naked Eye, is pellncid in a 
Microscope. 1915 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mom... iii. 10 
[It] is diaphanous or pellucid, transmitting (like Glass) all 
Forms and Shapes. 1810 Worvsw. Scenery of Lakes i. 
(1823) 27 The water is perfectly pellucid, through which.. 
are Seen, to a great depth, their beds of rock or of blue 
gravel. 1840 é. V. Evuis Anat. 37 The inner wall, or 
septum, between the ventricles, is thin, almost pellucid. 1863 
Tyxnat Heat iv. § 127 (1870) 109, 1 will,.send the rays.. 
through this slab of pellucid ice. 

2. fig. ta. Easy to ‘see through’ or detect; 
‘transparent’. Oés. b. Showing the sense clearly, 
clear in style or expression. c. Perceiving clearly, 
mentally clear. 

1644 R. Baitire Lett. & Frals. 11. 150 Their craft was 
pellucid. 166x K. W. Conf Charact. 23 The higher he 
thinks to soare..the more he unvailes his own imbecility, 
and renders himself pellucid. 182z Lame £/ia Ser. 11. 
Confess. of Drunkard, To muddle their faculties, perhaps 
never very pellucid. 1861 J. Pycrort Vays 4 MWords a3 
Writers of the school of Addison were smooth, measui 
and pellucid. b 

+B. sd. A pellucid body or substance. rare. 
1669 W. Sunrson fydrol. Chym. u. vii. 73 Some are dia- 
phanous, others opake..but in pellucids, as Helmont saith, 
that cvestrum vite reverberates it self. Ff 
Pellucidity (peltesi-diti), fad. L. pelliter- 
ditas, {. pelliictdus: see prec. and -1ty.] The 
quality or condition of being pellucid; transparency 
or transIncency; clearness, Also fig. 

1642 H. More Song Soul 1. 1. Ixv, Nor did ’t take in 
through pellucidity The penevallng light. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1.35 Our Thames. .preserves her purity and 
pellucidity. 1868 Muman Sé4 Paxé's xviii. 463 With an 
incomparable ease and pellncidity of language. 
Pellucidly, edv. [f. Pectucip + -Ly2.J In 
a pellucid manner. 

18aq4 Wirren Tasso xv. lix, The waves that played Round 
her, each limb beneath pellucidly arrayed. 1868 Contemp. 
Kev IX. 76 Blake is uniformly pure, sweet, pellucidly 
perfect in form, 4 
Pellucidness. [f.as prec. + -ness.] Pellucid 
quality, pellucidity. . 

1684 BoyLe Porousn. Bod. vi. 96 The Pellucidness which 
the Stone acquires in Water. 1771 PENNANT Four Scot. 
(1790) 97 Its pellucidness is like that of hrown crystal. 1816 
J. Scorr Mts. Parts (ed. 5) 89 Distances are lessened by the 
pellucidness of the medium throngh which they are seco. 
Pellu‘cido-, nsed as combining adverbial form 
of L. pelliicidus PELLUCID, as in Pellu:cido- 
punctate @., marked with pellucid dots, 

we Wariey Maz. Med. (ed, 6) 719 The leaves are alternate, 
» the yous er ones pellucido-punectate. 

Pel uok, Pellure, obs. ff. Pettock 1, PELURE. 
Pellycan, -cane, obs. forms of PELICAN. 

+ Pelly me'lly, adv. phr. Obs. rare, Also § 
pelley melley. [ad. OF. pé/e-méle, with final ¢ 
pronounced, or with Eng. advb. suffix-Ly2. Found 
a century earlicr than the simple PELE-MELL.] = 
PELL-MELL adv, 

61450 Merlin 391 Thei..smyten thourgh the peple of 
ynge Bohors ll pelly melly. dé, 397 ‘That oo peple 
smyte thourgh the tother all pacy melley full desirouse eche 
other to a-paire. x601 Bp, W. Bartow Defence 66 We.. 
grant this prerogatine. .not to everie man pelly melly, 


PELMATOGRAM. 


Pellyson, variant of Prtisson Oés. 

Pollyt, Pellytorie, obs, ff. Peter, PenniTory. 

Po-lmatogram. rare—°. [f. Gr. weAparo- sole 
of the foot + -craM.] A foot-print. 

1890 in Cent. Dicl, 1893 10 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pelmatozoan (pelmatozdv in), a. and sb, Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Pelmatoséa, neut. pl. (f. Gr. weApate- 
(see prec.) + (Gov animal) + -aN.] | 

a, adj. Belonging to the division /¢/matozca 
of Echinoderms, characterized by a stalk by which 
they are fixed, and comprising the Crinotds and 
the extinct B/astoidea and Cystoidea. wb. sd. An 
echinoderm of this division. So Pe:lmatozo‘ic @., 
belonging to or characteristic of the Pe/uatozoa. 

1893 Atheneum 24 Jan, 125/2 Gross errors, such as putting 
..the pelmatozoic crinoids among the ‘Stellerida’. 1900 
Lankester’s Treat. Zool. wt, 19 Assumed. .to be homologous 
with the original three radii of the primitive Pelmatozoan, 
Iéid., The Holothurians..are primitive as regards Pelma- 
tozoic structure. 

Pelmel, obs. form of PALL-MALL, PELL-MELL. 

Pelo-, combining form of Gr. wads clay, mud, 
occurring in a few rarely used scientific words, 
chiefly zoological. Pelobatid (pilobeetid), an 
amphibian of the family /elobatide, typified by 
the genus Pe/obates [Barys walker]; so Pelobatoid 
(pélebatoid) @., belonging to or resembling this 
genas or family, WPelobiid (-bsi-id), a beetle of 
the family Pelobiide, typified by the genus /’¢/o- 
dius [-Bios living]; so Pelobioid (pélg*bijoid) a. 
Pelodytia (-di'tid), an amphibian of the family 
Pelodytide, typified by the genus Pelodytes [Surys 
diver}; so Pelodytoid (pilp'ditoid) a2. Pelolithio 
(-li:pik) @. Geo?. [A{@os stone], npplied to rock-strata 
consisting of clay. Pelomeduaid (-m/dizsid), a 
tortoise of the family Pelomeduside, typified by 
the genus /edomedusa; so Pelomedu‘soid a. 
Pelophilous (p7lp'files) a. [-PuiLovs gle cloving, 

1888 Alhenauu: 3 Mar. 279/2 He [Prof. G. B, Howes] 
regarded their total absence in Pelobates and Pelodytes as 
fresh evidence of the *pelobatoid, rather than the discoglossid 
affinities of the last-named genus, 1884 Geol. Mag. 526 The 
Coral Rag is only an neh in the *pelolithic series; it is 
absent throughout a distance of nearly 120 miles, and over 
this tract there is a complete passage on the Oxford into 
the Kimmeridge Clay. 1888 F. A. Less Flora W. Yorks. 
80 The chief *pelophilous species in the [West] Riding. 

Pelo(e, Peloer, obs. var. Pttau, PELURE. 

| Pelo'n, ce. (sd.) [Sp. felon, pl. pelones, bald, 
hairless.] Bald, hairless: said in Spanish America 
of nearly hairless races of animals there developed. 
b. sd. An animal of such a race. 

3879 tr. De Quatrefages' Hum. Species 51 In Ainerica, 
where the oxen have a European origin, the hair commences 
with becoming very fine and few in number with the pelones, 
and cya la entirely with the calongos. 51884 A. E, 
Sweer Sketches fr. Texas Siftings 61 The pelon dog 
great favorite with the Mexicans in Texas, 

+Pelo:pium. Chem. Obs. [mod.L. (H. Rose, 
1846), f, Pelops, name of the mythical son of 
Tantalus: see -1Us.] Name given to a supposed 
new metal found in the mineral tantalite: after- 
wards discovered to be identical with niobium 
(colambium), Hence + Pelopate [-aTE 4], a salt 
of ‘pelopio’ or niobic acid, 

1849 D. Campsete Hae Chen, 277 Pelopium is the other 
new metal discovered by M. Rose in the Bavarian tantalites. 


{bid, 278 Pelopates ure formed by similar processes to the 
tantalates. 


Pelore, variant of Peuurg Oés., fur. 

WPeloria (pfoeria). Bot, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
méAwp-ds monstrous, f. réAwp prodigy, monster; 
used first as a specific adj. in the name Lixaria 
Peloria.) Regularity or symmetry of structure 
occurring abnormally in flowers normally irregular 
or unsymmetrical, 

3859 Daawin Orig. Spec. v. 345 In irregular flowers, those 
nearest to the axis are oftenest subject to peloria, and become 
regular. 1885 Science Gossip 184 Peloria, or the regular 
form of flowers normally irregular, seems to be most common 
among flowers with spurred petals. 

Hence Pelo‘rian, Pelo‘riate, Pelorio (pil g rik) 
adjs., affected with or characterized by peloria; 
Peloriam (pe'lériz’m) = peloria; Pelorize (pe'lé- 
Yeiz) v. frans., to affect with peloria (whence 
Peloriza tion), 

1896 Hensiow Wild Flowers 164 10 the *pelorian varie! 
the complete number, five, may be restored. Sea 
Amer. 11 May 2932 In Linarta cyntbalaria “peloriate 
flowers and other changes were found. 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Ler, Peloricus, that which is of unnatural size; monstrous : 
poate 1860 Daawin in Life & Lett, (1887) 11. 290 There 
a I believe, only one case on record of a peloric flower being 

fertile, 1868 — Anim. & PI. xiii. 11.58 *Pelorism is not 
due to mere chance variability, but either to an arrest of 
Sh ment or to reversion. 1876 Batrour in Lacyel, 

: rit, LV. 1209/2 In some instances, by “pelorization, it is 

found that tctradynamous plants become tetrandrous. 1868 
Darwin Anim. § PL xxvi. 11. 346 The most perfectl 

pelorised examples had siz petals, each marked with blac 
strize like those on the standard-petal, 

Pelosine (pe'lisain). Chem. Also pelo’sia. 
[Arbitrarily Cissam)pelos (name of the genus 
of which C. Pareira, the Velvet Leaf, is a species) 
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+ -INE5,} An alkaloid found in pareira root: 
<= CISSAMPELINE, 

ge Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 371 Pelosine or Cissampe- 
line, 1876 Harvey Afat. Med. (ed. 6) 723 An amorphous 
alkaloid, cissampelia or pelosia, 1880 Garaop & Baxter 
Afat. Med. it 

Pelot, polote, obs. forms of PELLET. 

|| Pelota (pé1ota). [Sp. fe/ofa ball, augmen- 
tative of fe//la:—L. pila ball: cf. PetLer.) A 
game of Basqae origin, somewhat resembling tennis 
or rackets, played in a large court with a ball, 
which is struck with a kind of racket made of 
wicker-work and fastened on the hand by means 
of a leather glove altached to it. 

[189 T. Cuiup in Harper's Afag. Mar. 511.) 1895 Weston. 
Gas. 9 May ae A new outdoor game, played in the Basque 

i at Buenos Ayres, will be seen in London this 
summer. It may be roughly described as a combination of 
racquets and tennis, and it goes by the name of pelota. 190a 
Daily Chron, 26 June 4/3 We want tosec the sturdy Basque 
at his pelota play. 

| Peloton. Also 8 peleton(e. [F. peloton 
(paloton), deriv. of fe/ofe (11th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) 
ball, heap, platoon, Pr., Sp. pelofa, It. pillotia:— 
pop.L. prlotéa, dim. of pr/a ball.) 

+1. A small ball or spherical mass. Ods. rare. 

1716 M. Davies Alfen. Brit. 111. 93 To pelter him with 
Heaps and Clouds of those Historical Balls or Librarian 
Bullets, or Pelotes or Peletons. 1725 Braptev Fawr, Dict. 
s.v. Presage, Other Presages of Kaiu are, the falling down 
of Chimney-Soot all on a sudden..; the heaping of Ashes 
into Peletones. ' 

2. A small body of soldiers; = l’LaToon. 

706 Puitiies, Peloton, see Plotton. 1744 Tixpactr. Napin's 
Hist. Eng. V1. Contin. 209/1 Before he suffered any peloton 
of his battalion to discharge. 1883 A. Forses in Fort. 
Rev. 1 Nov. 664 A brilliant officer in command of anything 
from a peloton to an army corps, 

Pelour, obs. f. PEALER, PEELER, PILLAR; var. 
PeLure Obs. Pelowe, obs. f. Pintow, Prnav, 

Pelrimage, early form of Pitcrimace. 

Pelrinage: sce PELERINAGE. 

Polsy, a. Nowdéal. [f. dial. pe/se (also pe/sh) 
refuse, trash + -Y.] Of little value, trashy. 

1631 R. H. Arvaiguin. Whole Creature iv. 28 A kind 
of light Pelsie corue, inclosed in certaine eares, which are 
long and swampe, and full of awnes. 1828 Crates Glass. 
(ed. 2), Pelsy, mean, worthless. 

Pelt (pelt), sd! Also 7 pealt. [Appears 
early in rsthe. Evidently related to Pen 50.1, 
but actual formation obscure. 

It may perhaps have been syncopated from Peter sé., 
with sense 2 of which it agrees, though such a syncope is 
very unusual. It may also have been a back-formation from 
Prxt-xy (analogical to paste, pastry, etc.); peltry being = 
OF. feleterie, app. from felete, PELLET 36.7) 

1. The skin of a sheep or goat with short wool 
on; also, the raw or undressed skin of a fur-bearing 
animal; a fell. 

xg4ag in Kennett Par. Ant. (1818) 11. 250, xiv peltys bi- 
dentum. ¢1440 [see Petter 56.2 2) ¢ 1550 Dise, Connon 
Weal Eng. (1893) 56 Haue not gs agg raised the price 
of youre wolles and peltes? 1570 Foxa 4.4 At, (ed. 2) 746/2 
Some others of them [Saints] went about in peltes and goates 
skinnes. 1579 Twvna Phistcke agst. Fort. 1. xciit, 284 Thou 
hast not the skynne of a Bucke, nor the pelt of a be, 
nor the case of a Foxe. r60a Waanea Add, Eng. x1 lavi. 
(16:2) 28¢ Their store of Sables, Forres, and Pealts. 1661 
Futtuam Resolves (ed. 8) 11. lii, God .. out of pity to his 
creature,..put him into pelts. 1808 Compl. Grasier (ed. 3) 
45 The whole [sheep's] body [should be) covered with a thin 
pelt, a@1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pelt, a sheep's skin 
with the wool on. 1837 Wurttock, etc. Bk. Trades 
(1842) 256 (Fxrvier) Preparing the skins or pelts of furred 
animals, and converting them into moffs and tippets. 

Q. spec. A raw skin of a sheep, goat, or other 
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animal stripped of its wool or fur; the com- | 


mercial name for a skin in this slate before panies 
rs6a Act 5 Ediz, c. 22 §1 It shall not bee laufull,.to make 
any Peltes, that is to saye, to pull, sheare clippe or take 
away the Wooll of any Shepe-skinne or mbe-skinne. . 
unfes suche person..doo make or cause to bee made therof.. 
laufally tanned leather or Parchement. 364x Best Karz. 
Bk, (Surtees) 29 The skinnes of fatte shcepe .. put forth 
more woll, and alsoe the pelts are better, for that there is 
more substance to worke upon. 1688 R. Houme Arimoury 
im. 86/2 Peits, are the skins when the Wooll is taken off. 
x80 Patey Nat, Theol. iii, A thin membrane like the pelt 
of a drum stretched across this passage. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4)1.335 The skin of the grey rabbit 
is cut—that is, the ‘wool ' is pared off tbe pelt, as a material 
for hats, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Peliries, Pelts, the 
commercial name given to the skins of animals before tanning. 
jg. 1636 Br. Hatt Contempt, N. 7. ww. xi, The church is 
eeced, and hath nothing left but a bare pelt upon her back. 
1894 Crockett Raiders 149 Folk that are aye taking their 
nap off other folks are the thinnest in the pelt themselves. 
+b. The skin of a fish. Ods. nonce-use. 

1584 Hupson Dx Bartas’ Judith v.in Sylvester's Wks. 
(1621) 739 Ye Carmans bolde that all on fish do feede, And 
of their pelts do make your warlike weede. 

3. Applied to the human skin. Armorows or dial. 

ex6os Row.ey Birth Aferd. v. ii, Flay off Her wicked 
skin, and stuff the pelt with straw. 365: Biccs Mew Disf. 
p44 The profuse sweat, that rills through the creeks of the 
Pelt, the pores. 1892 M. C. F. Morais Words. Folk-tath 
Gloss. s.v., They're thick it’ pelt. 1903 Padlic Opinion 
8 Oct. 471 How delightful the feel of the briny breeze and 
the boisterous wave on the bare pelt 1 

4. ta. Askin of an animal worn as a garment ; 


| & garment made of a skin or fell. Obs. 


| 
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1565 Coorea Thesaurus, Diphlera,n sheapardes pelte or 
~~ made of sheepe skinnes. 1980 Lurrow ‘Sitglla at 

ur father Adam..had but a leather Pelte to cover his 
nakednesse. 1985 Hicius tr. Jundus’ Nomenclator 161/1 
Erioadatermade or garments made of wolues and beares 
skins, which obles in old time vsed to weare in winter. 
1649 C. Watnar fist. [ndepend. 1. 239 Some of them lead 
Dray-horses, wore Leather pelts. 

b. Untanned sheepskin used to form a printer's 
inking-pad; an inking-pad so formed, a pelt-ball. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Fxerc., Printing 386 Pelts, Sheep 
Skins untan'd, used for Ball Leathers, 1824 J. Jonnson 
Type”: IL. xxi 655 Pelts, untanoed sheep skins used for balls, 

+5. Applied opprobriously to a person com- 
pared to a dried skin; (a) a miserly closefisted 
person; a niggard, a skinflint; (4) a withered or 
wizened person. Ods, 

31545 Exyot Dict., dridus homo,a drye felowe, of whom 
nothyng may be gotten, som do call hym a pelt, or n pynche- 
beke. 1757 Mas. Gairritn Lett. Henry §& Frances (1 67) 1, 
38 A diabolical, miserable pelt of an old maid called” Mel- 
pomene. 

6. The dead quarry of a hawk, esp. when mangled. 
See also quot. 1674-91. : 

161g Latuam Falconry (1633) 11 Put on her Hood: then 
lure her againe unto the dead pelt. /é/d. Gloss., Peét, is 
the dead body of any fowle howsoever dismembred. 1674~ 
gt Ray N.C. Words 54 Pelt is a word much used in Fal- 
conry for the skin of a Fowl stuft, or the Carcase it self of 
a dead Fowl ta throw out to a Hawk, rg R. F. Burton 
Falconry in Valley of indus ¥. 6 \f two (hawks) are flown 
.., the falconer is always flurried by their violent propensity 
to crah over the ‘pelt’. 

7. attrib. tidveene. as + pell-skin; pelt-ball 
= sense 4b; peltmonger, one who deals in 
skins; pelt-rot, a skin-disease in sheep due to 
damp; pelt-ahaker, Haimaking, one of the work- 
men who prepare the pelts for the making of hats; 
so felt-shaking; pelt-wool : see quot. 1753. 

r8az Bewicr Meni, 238 The common “pelt-balls then in 
use..daubed the cut and blurred and overlapped its edges. 
3565 Coorer Phesaurus, Pellio,. .a skinner: he that maketh 
thynges of skinnes: a “peltemunger. 1755 Jonnson, Pelt- 
monger, .. a dealer in raw hides. 1523 Firzuzea. Hus, 
$54 There is an other rotte, whiche is called “*pelte-rotte, 
and that commeth of greatte wete, specyally in woode coun- 
treyes, 1736 W. Eviis Mew Axper. Husé. 42. 1902 Brit, 
Med. Jrnl, No, 2146. 378 Muscular tremors (‘hatter's 
shakes’) are most often observed in those cneneet in dusty 
post-carrotting processes ifor example cutters, lockers, and 
*pelt-shakers), /éfd. 377 The various processes include (1) 
cleaning the skins ..(7) locking, (8) pelt-shaking. x62 
Vestry Bks, (Surtecs) 80 Item for a *pelt skinn receyved 
from “Lud[worth]: ijd. 1543 tr. Act 8 Hen, VI, c. 2a 
That no man..put in the same {fleese], lokkes, “peltwol, 
tarre, sand, yerth, grasse, nor no dyrt [orig. lokkes pelwoll 
tarre peers sablon terre ne herbe, ne nulle autre orde’). 1 
Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Pelt-wool, wool stripped of the skin 
or pelt of a dead sheep. 

Pelt, 50.2 [f. Penrv.1: cf. Pat sd.) 

1. An act of pelting; a vigoroas blow or stroke, 
as with a missile; the act of pelting with missiles 
or (jig.) with obloquy. 

5g13 Douctas Exeis xin. ii. 15 Wyth mony pelt scheddand 
thar purpour blude. c1570 Marr. IWit § Science v iv. 
in Hazl. Dods/ey 11. 391 Here is a pelt to make your 
knave’s heart fret, 1632 Vicars tr. Virgil 1x. 280 Troyes 
Hioneus brave With a huge stone a deadly pelt him gave. 
1771 SMoLtetT /umph. CL. 4 July Let.i, The cripple .. gave 
him such a good pelt on the head with his crutch, that the 
blood followed. 1819 Slackw. Mag. 1V. 727 Divers digs 
and many a ponderous pelt, a 1839 Gait Desron 9 Destiny 
111, (1840) 26 Adversity assails with pelt and scorn “he would 
be great. 1889 Pad/ Afal! G. 28 May 6/3 Amusing pastimes, 
winding op with a general pelt of flowers, ‘4 

b. The beating of rain or snow; a pelting storm. 
386a Sumrtey Vuge Crit, vii. gor Not the rain of the 
temperate zone, but a down-pour, a pelt, a water-spout. 1880 
Bracrmore Mary Anertey 2\, For all things now were in 
one indiscriminate pelt and whirl of white. a DG 
Muaray One Trav. Returns vi. ga The swish and pelt of 
the rain were heard in pauses. 

9. An outburst of temper, arage. Cf. Petr v.16. 
Obs, exc. dial. 

3573 G. Ilarvew Letler-5& (Camden) 28 Saiing further in 
a great pelt, that he mindid not in deed to deni me him 
self. 3655 huiuer CA. fist. ut v. $30 The Pupe heing in 
this pelt, “Egidius a Spanish Cardinali thus interposed his 

ravitie, a1 BE. Diet. Cant, Crew, Pelt, 2 Heat or 

hafe, ‘What a Pelt you areini’ 1880 Mrs. Paar Adam 
§ Eve xxix. 399 Back iA comes in a reg'lar pelt: and says, 
‘, Um not goin to foace [force] myself where I'm told ] shan’t 
be wanted’. 

3. The action of pelting (PzLT 2.) 7); esp. in 

ull pelt, (at) full speed. , 
fen *R. Raasias’ Adbeillard & Heloisa 230 To prison 
pelt—away we should go, 23845 Hoon Tale of Trumpet 
zavii, Just fancy ahorse that comesfull pelt. 1862 H. Maaayat 
Year in Swe 1, 148 Two postboys gallop up Ee 
without either saddles or stirrups. 1885 J. Pavy Talk of 
Town 11, 196 The others. .ran on full pelt behind them. 

Pelt, 53.3 Now only dia/. [app. & parallel 
form to fa/t, found in mod.Eng. dial. in the same 
sense, and assumed as the stem of PALTRY Was 
which see for foreign cognates. To this apparently 
belong Petrixc @., and PELTRY g6.2; bat the 
phonetle history of the group is very obscare.] 
Trash or rabbish in the way of clothes, rags (045.); 
also in sod. dial., Refuse, waste or dirty matter. 

1567 Harman Gye 6 [At night) iy Se ; oa 

cir smockes, and laye the same 
net oer shecte, and all her other pelte snd trashe vpon 
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her also, @1585 Montcomenin Flyting 266 This prouerh, 
foule pelt, to thee is applyit. [Cf. 1851 T. Sreannerc Dial, 
Northamptonsh. 8.Vv4 Uhe refuse of corn that rises to the 
top of the sieve after reeing, is also termed Jaét.] 1866 W. 
Grrcor Ural. of Banffth. 124. 1880 Jamieson, Pelt. 1. A 
Piece of strong, coarse cloth, or of a thick, dirty dress; a rag, 
Banfsh. 2. Anything that is waste or dirty, trash. 


+ Pelt, 56.4 Obs. rave. [ad. L. pella: see PELTA,] 


1. A light shield of leather or hide: = PELTA I. 

But in quots. 1617-33 the sense may be as in Petr 5é.1 4, 

1617 Moryson /¢ix, m. 267 The poorer sort haue only 
helmets of iron, and thick leather pelts in stead of armor. 
1633 J. Fisner True Trofanus un. v, Under the conduct of 
Demetiaes prince Mareh twiee three thousand, arm’d with 
Pelts and Gia: 1658 Puicies, Pelti/erous,.. that carrieth 
a Pelt which is a kind of Target made of skins. 

2. Bot. = PELTA 2. 

31758 Phil. Trans. L. 680 On the edges..the parts of 
fructification are placed, in the form of flattish oblong bodies, 
in these mosses called shields or pelts. 

Pelt (pelt), 2.1! [Known from end of 15th 
century: origin uncertain, 

Thought hy some to be the same word as ME. Pitt, ult 
to thrust, push, which also had the spelling AeZé. But the 
difference of sense, and the chronological break between 
the two, make this origin very doubt fal.] 

1. trans, To strike with many or repeated blows 
(now, in Standard Eng., with something thrown); 
to assail with missiles. 

(The wider sense is still Se. and north. Eng.) 

@ 1500 in Ash. ALS. 61 No. 16 Wherefore seyd y* belte 
W'! grete strokes I schall hym pelte. 2570 Foxe A. & AZ, 
(ed. 2) 372/2 The Christians inuadyng and entring into the 
munition incireamspectly, were pelted and pashed with 
stones by them which stode abone. 1604 SHAKS. O¢A. 11. i. 
12 The chidden Billow seemes to pelt the Clowds. 1621-3 
Mipnieton & Row ney Changeling u. i. 55 1 stand this 
storm of hail, thongh the stones pelt me. 1687 A. Loveut 
tr, Thevenot's Trav. 1.159 A crowd ., pelting one another 
with Cudgels. 1719 Dr For Crusoe u. ix, ay stood 
pelting us.. with darts and arrows. 178 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vi, v, There came a violent shower of hail .. Cecilia 
was..pelted. 1796 Moase Amer. Geog. 1. 295 The soldiers 
«were, insulted and pelted by a mob armed with clubs, 
sticks, etc, 1835 Sia J. Ross Narr. and Voy. xlvi. 602 
Make snowballs and pelt each other. 1884 Q. Vieroria 
More Leaves 370 We were literally pelted with smal! nose- 
gays, till the carriage was fall of them. 

b. fig. To assail with reproaches or obloquy. 

1658 J. Harrincton Prerog. Pog. Govt. (1700) 231 But 
Macchiavel .. is deservedly pelted for it by Sermons. 1710 
Tatler No. 190 ¥ 1, 1..have had the Honour to be pelted 
with several Epistles. 1775 Jounson in Boswell Life (1831) 
IIT. 183 No, sir, if they had wit, they should have kept 
pelting me with pamphlets. 1854 Ste F. Parcrave Worm, 
& Eng. IV. 200 The surrounding multitude .. pelted the 
Prelates with opprobrious epithets. 

2. To drive by force of blows, missiles, etc. 

1582 Stanynuast xcs 1.(Arb.) 34 Too soy] vnacquaynted 
by tempest horriblye pelted. /d/d. 1v. 96, I thinck, that the 
Godhead, ..Thee Troian vessels too this youre segnorye 
veliee 1886 Buaton Arad. Wis. (Abr. ed.) I. Foreword 7 

ads and lasses, driving, or rather pelting, through the 
gloaming their sheep and goats. 

8. intr. To go on striking vigorously; to deliver 
repeated strokes or blows. Also fig. 

1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot, 11, 608 The Seottis.. Than peltit 
on thair powis ane lang space, Quhill tha war slane ilkone 
in that same place. 1645 Micron Colest, 2, I still was 
waiting, when these light arm’d refuters would have don 
pelting at thir three lines. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Selz. 
Ep. Ded., They play'd the Men only, when they had done, 
in pelting on’t with the distaff. ¢1827 Hoce Tales & Sk. 
I]. 273 The smith .. pelting away at his hot iron. 1819 
W. Texnant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 134 Sanct Salvador’s 
lang strappan steeple Had peltit five hours to the people. 

b. Of rain, snow, the sun’s rays: To continne 
to beat with force or violence. 

1821 Crare Vill. Minstr. 11. 152 The storm pelted down 
with all his might. 1879 ArcuraLey Botrland 168 ‘The rain 
began to pelt. 1889 Kedentance P. Wentworth 1. ix. 176 
There was a hig anshaded window. .through which the sun 
still pelicd freely. 

4. intr, To strike at vigorously with missiles ; 
to go on firing, ‘fire away’. Also fig. 

1565 Br. Jewer Let. to Bullinger in Strype Ann, Re. 
cr} I. xlv. 457 Here I am again pelted at. 1g91 Suaxs. 
1 Hen. V7, un. i, 82 The Bishop, and the Duke o! Glosters 
men, .. Haue fill’d their Pockets full of peehle stones; And., 
Doe pelt so fast at one anothers Pate. 1698 Faver dec. E. 
India § P. 45 Besides innumerahle [shot] in her Rigging, 
Masts and Snails, from those ee that pelted at a distance, 
1848 Wuatrty Let. in Life (1866) II. 133, I will not set up 
any proposal like a Shrove-Tuesday cock for you to pelt at, 

5. trans, To go on throwing (missiles) with 
intent to strike. Also fig. 

1683 Wooo Life 11 Apr. (O. H.S.) II]. 42 The rout fol 
lowed, and pelted stones. 1745 H. Watrove Let, fo /f. S. 
Conway x July, When all the young Pitts and Lyttletons 
were pelting oratory at myfather. 186a Dickens Bleak /To. 
xxxiit, Will somebody hand me anything hard..to pelt at her? 

+6. intr. To throw out angry words. Obs. Cf, 
Per 56.2 2; PELTING pp/. a. 2. 

(1566: sce Perrine Jsla. 2.) 1893 Suaxs. Lucr, 1418 
Another smother’d seems to pelt and sweare. 16314 R. H. 
Arraignm, Whole Creature xvi. 281 Like Children in their 
minoritie, that pelt it, and pule, and ery, for one toy they 
want. 1679 Mitron 7rxe Redig. 15 If they who differ in 
matters not essential to belief, ae stand jarring and 
pelting at one another, they will he soon routed and sub- 
dued. 1706 Prituirs, To Pelt...Also to be in a Chafe or 
fit of Anger, to fret and fume. . 

“7, inir, To beat the ground with rapid steps; 
to move at a vigorous and rapid pace. 
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1831S. Waaren Diary Physic, xvi. (1832) 1, 382, Lheard the 
report of a gun..,and pelted away. 1843 Levea ¥. Hinton 
xxxv, Two or three hundred ears, all going as fast as they 
can pelt, 21845 Hooo To Afary im i, I t00 longed much to 
pelt—but my small-honed legs falter’d. 1872 Baker Arle 
Trib. xix. 332, 1 saw the rhinoceros pelting away. 

Hence Pe'lted Af/. a. 

1697 Daypen Virg. Past. 1. 97 My Phyllis Me with 
pelted Apples plyes. 1900 Mesto. Gaz. 23 July 2/3 A pelt- 
ing er terior of ice lumps,..the pelted district must 
have had an exciting time, 


Pelt, v2 Obs. exc. dial, [f. Perr sé.] To strip 


or pluck off (the pelt or skin) from ; to skin, fleece. 

1596 Nasuz Saffron Valden 87 He. .presently vntrusseth 
and pelts the outside from the lining. sae Sretman De 
Sefult, 31 These..doe so shave and pelt the people, that 
the cry thereof is very grievous. 

+b. To pluck the feathers from. Obs. rare. 

1692 R. L’Estaance Fadles evit (1694) 101 A Man took an 
Eagle, Pelted her Wings, and put her among his Hens, 

+ Pelt, v.3 Ods. [Cf. Patter v. and PELTING a. 

In form, this looks like the verh whenee PEttine a. is 
derived, but the connexion of sense is not obvious] 

intr, ?To parley or bargain; to haggle ia bar- 
gaining ; = PALTER. 

1879 W. WILKiInson Confut. Familye of Loue 41 Those men 
which sell by whole sale haue a quicker dispateh,..than 
those which stand pelting out untill the end of the market. 
1610 Mirr. Alag. 166, 1 found the people nothing prest to 
pelt, To yeeld, or hostage gine, or tributes pay. 

+ Pelt, v4, 2 form of ME. Priv, to thrust, q. v. 

1617 Coutins Def. BS. Ely 1. i. 77 Whereas you pateh, and 
Wag and clowt enery thing into eucry place that you can, 
ike a heggers coate. 

|| Pelta (pela). Pl. peltes (tH. [L. fetta, 
a. Gr. wéAry a small light shield of leather. ] 

1. Antiq. A small light shield or buckler used 


by the ancient Greeks, Romaas, etc. 

1600 Hoiann Livy xxvin. v. 670 The Peltz are certaine 
small bucklers or tnrguets, nothing unlike unto the Spanish 
Cetra. 1702 Aootson Dial, Medals Wks. 1736 111. 137 On 
the left arm of Smyrna, is the Pe/ta or Buckler of the 
Amazons. 1849 Gaore Greece i. xlix. VI. 294 Lightly armed 
with javelins,..and the pelta or small shield, 

2. Soi. Applied to various shield-like structures; 
spec. the apothecium or spore-case of a lichen when 
withont an excipulum or rim, as in the genus 
Feltigera (Peltidea); also, a bract or scale attached 
by the middle like a peltate leaf, 

1760 i. Lae /ntrod. Bot. s. iii. (1765) 9 The Pelt are the 
Fruetification of the Lichen. 1785 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. 
xxxil. (1794) 499, Ash-coloured Ground Liverwort [Lichen 
caninus Lin.]..is..veined underneath, and villous, with a 
rising Ze/fa or target on theedge. 1358 Caarunter Veg. Pays. 
§ 756 This head consists of a central disk, termed the e/ta, 
or shield, on which the spore cases are arranged in a radi- 
ating manner, like the spokes of a wheel. 


t+Peltage. Obs. xare—'. [f. Perr sé. 4-acz.] 
Pelts collectively ; peltry. 

x G. Tuomas West-New-$ersey 32,1 shail begin with 
Burlington-County, as for Peltage, or Beaver Skins [ete], 

Peltast (pe'ltest). Gr. Ais’. [ad. L. pediasta, 
ad, Gr. meAraorgs, f. nédrq: see PELTA.) A kind 
of foot-soldier: sec quot. 1849. 

{x600 Horranp Livy xxxt. xxxvi. 794 Certaine targatiers, 
whom they call Peltasta.] 1623 Bincuam Xenophon 67 In 
the meane time Cherisophus..sent the Peltasts, and Slingers, 
and Archers oner to Xenophon. 
269 It was with no more than rooo Phocian peltasts. 1849 
Grote Greece n. xlix. VI. 258 Peltasts, a species of troops 
between heavy-armed and light-armed, furnished with a 
pelta (or light shield) and short spear or javelin. 

Peltate (pe'ltett), 2. Bos. and Zool. [ad. L. 
peltat-us armed with the Peta.) Shield-shaped ; 
usually of a leaf: Having the petiole joined to the 
under-surface of the blade at or near the middle 
(instead of at the base or end); hence, said of 
other stalked parts having similar attachment. 

1760 J. Ler /nirod, Bot. im, vii. (1765) 190 Peltate, Shield- 
Sashioned, when the Petiole is inserted into the Disk of the 
Leaf, and not into its Base or Margin. 1830 Lixotey Nad, 
Syst. Bot. 10 Herbs, with peltate or cordate fleshy leaves. 
1852 Dana Crust, 0. 865 The large peltate plates on either 
side of the body posteriorly, 1875 Rexnetr & Dyvea tr. 
Sachs Bot. 372 The pedicel of the hexagonal peltate scale, 

So + Peltated a. Ods. = PELTATE; Pe-ltately 
adv., in the manner of a peltate leaf; Pelta‘tion, 
peltate condition, or a peltate formation. 

1753 Champers Cycel. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Peltated leaf,..the 
petiole of which is affixed to the disk. 1828-32 WeasTER, 
Peltately, in the form of a target. Eaton. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 254 Nutlets..peltately attnched to a thickened 
conieal receptacle. 1881 
tion towards the extremity of the proximal expansion occurs 
in many of the leaves of Vepenthes phyllamphora. 

Pelta-ti-, Pelta‘to-, mod. combining forms 
of L. pellatus PELTATE, as in Peltatifid (-tetifid) a. 


[after pinnatifid]; Pelta:to-di-gitate a.: see quot. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 858 Peltatifid is applied toa peltate leaf 
eut into subdivisions; and pe/tato-digitate to a digitate leaf 
with the petiole much enlarged at the setting on of the 
leaflets, 

+Pe'lter, sé.1 Ods. [Agent-noun belonging to 
PELTINO @.] A paltry or peddling person. 

@1§77 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 41 Yea let suche 
pelters prate, snint Needam be their speede, We neede no 
text to answer them but this, The Lord hath nede._ 1577 7’. 
KEnovate Flowers of Epigr. 4The veriest pelter pilde maie 
seme, to haue experience thus. (Cf. ‘pilde peltinge prestes ’, 
PELtine a. eal 


oes Trratwact Greece V. | 


Fraud. Bot. X.135 A similar pelta- | 


PELTING. 


Pelter, 54.2. [f. Penr v,1 + -rr1.] 

1. One who pelts, esp. with missiles. 

1828-32 Weruster, Pelfer, one that pelts. 1830 Gen. P, 
Tuompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 276 To ask why the pelters 
should not be put into the stocks. 1881 P. Rosinson Under 
Punkah 186 The driver and guards. .have no time to get 
down and eateh the pelters, and therefore it is safe to pelt. 

b. humorously. A gun or pistol; also, a small 
ship carrying guns. 

4827 Baanincton Personal Sk, I. 10 Our family pistols, 
denominated pelters, were brass. 1890 Daily News 2 Dec. 
5/3 The old ‘donkey frigates’ and ‘ten-gun pelters’, which 
were an old theme of jocularity in the service. 

co, A pelting shower. cof/og. 

1842 Baanam Jngol, Leg. Ser. 1. Dead Drummer, In vain 
sought for shelter From..‘a regular pelter’. 1901 G. Doucias 
House w, Green Shutters 145 The storm's at the burstia l.. 
we're in for a pelter. « 

d. One who or that which ‘pelts’ or goes 
rapidly; in quot. a swift horse. collog. 

igor Afunsey’s Afag. (U.S.) XXIV. 484/1 It ain't the first 
time the pelter’s carried douhle, 

2. A rage, ‘temper’. dal, 

186r Baar Poems 9 (E.D.D.), I couldna speak a single 
word, I was in such a pelter, 1888 ‘R. Bororrwoop' 
Robbery under Arms iii. 19 Nobody ever seemed to be able 
to get into a pelter with Jim. é . , 

Bes as sb.3, °a dealer in skins or hides’. 

n Cent. Dict, etc. without quot. The historical words 
are Peuterean and Perier; in mod. use also Petrraer. 
Groome Pelter in Household Ordinances (1790) 41 from 
Ro eee of Edw. IV is a misreading of grome pulter of 

ic MO. 

Pe'lter, 7. Chiefly dial. [fteralive of Petr. : 
cf. patier.] trans. To go on pelting or striking 
(also fig.) ; zt, to patter (as rain). 

1735 M. Daviss A then. Brit. 1, Pref. 2 Now Giles the Foot- 
man..pelters him with Sentences out of the Holy-Fathers 
and Scholastick Divinity. 1726 /éfd. LI. 93 [sce PeLoron 
1] 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peller, to patter, or beat. 
1858 Levea Martins of Cro’ ML, xiv. 131 Now, rising to pace 
the room, or drawing nigh the window to curse the peliering 
rain without. [In is Diai, Dict. from Cumberl, to Notts.) 

Pe'lterer. [f. PeLTRy + -ER1: cf. freiterer, 
Sripperer, etc.| A dealer ia peltry, a fellmonger. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Pelterer,a dealer in skins or ‘peltry’. 
Afurrier, 1886 EF. Gittiat Forest Outlaws (1887) 295 
booths..of the pelterers with their smelling hides. 

Pelti-, combining form of Pzira, in a few 
rarely used scientific terms, chiefly botanical. 
t Peltiferous a. [L. pe/ti/er], bearing a pelta or 
small shield. Peltifo-lious a. [L. folium leaf], 
having peltate leaves. Be‘ltiform a., shield- 
shaped; of a peltate form. Peltigerine (pelti~- 
dgérain) a., belonging to, resembling, or charac- 
teristic of, the genus Pe/tigera of lichens, having 
large shield-shaped apothecia. Pelti‘gerous a. 
(L. pe/tiger], shield-bearing (Mayne Expos. Lex.). 
Peltine'rvate, Pe‘ltinerved adjs., having the 
nerves or veins radiating from the centre as in a 
peltate leaf. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., *Pelliferous, that weareth or 
bears a Target like a half moon, 1857 Mayse Expos, 
Lex, Peltifolius .. having peltate leaves: *peltifolious. 
Ibid, Peltiformis .. applied to afothectz in form of a 
shield ..: *peltiform. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Peltiforny, 
applied .. in Mineralogy, to couches or beds that are 
convex, and inclined on the slope of a mountain. 1890 Cent. 
Dict. *Peltigerine. 1866 Treas. Bot. 858 *Peltinerocd, 
haying ribs arranged as in a peltate leaf. 

+ Peltier. Ods. In 4 -yer. [a. OF. peletier 
(1athe.), in mod.F, peldeizer (peltye), app. f. OF. 
pelete, pellete, ~ette, PELLET soy A farrier, 

1389 Gild of Peltyert, Norwich in Eng, Gilds (1870) 29 
Pelt ers and opere god men be-gunne bis gilde and pis 
bretherhod of seynt Willyam pe holy Innocent amd marter 
in Norwyche. 

Pe'lting, vé/.sé. [f. Pevr v.1+-1ne1.] The 
action of PELT v1; beating with missiles; per- 
sistent striking or beating. 

1605 Suaks. Lear ti iv.29 Poore naked wretches, where 
so ere you are That bide the pelting of this pittilesse storme. 
1830 Cunnincuam Brit, Paint, 11.120 To avoid the pelting 
of the storm of invective, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge il, 
The rude huffets of the wind and pelting of the rain. 

Pe'lting, 2. arck. [Known from ¢1540, and 
very frequent to ¢1688. Occasional ia modern 
authors as a literary archaism. App. related to 
Per 56.3, and Petrry 56.2 A variant PALTING 
occurs 1579-80, and ia mod.dialect: cf.alsoPaLtRy. 

Its form suggests that felting is the pr. pple. of PELT 9.3 
the difficulty is that this vh. 1s very rare, is not found so 
early, and does not yield the required sense, unless it is 
held that ge/¢ing hegan with some such sense as ‘haggling 
or shuffling’, and passed through ‘peddling’, to that of 
‘petty, trashy, contemptible’; a sequence not proved.) 

Paltry, petty, contemptible ; mean, insignificant, 
trumpery, inconsiderable; worthless. 

1540 R, Wispome in Strype Eccl. Afem,. 1. App. cxv, 319 
The putting nway of pelting perdons and the roting out of 
famous idols, 1853 Bate Vocacyon 43 They are but pilde 
peltinge prestes, 1556 Otpe Antichrist 133 So beggarly a 
suburbe, or so pelting a village. 1965 CALFHiLL Anns 
Treat. Crosse (1846) 10 Like a pelting pedlar, putting the 
best in your pack uppermost. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh, 
(Camden) 12 inforetd te to bungle up a pelting histori 
then to write a set epistle. 1593 Sirars. Rich, /1, 1, t- 6a 
This Land of such deere soules. .1s now Leas‘d out. like to 
a Tenement or pelting Farme, 1603 — Afeas, for Af. v1. it 


he 


PELTING. 629 PEMMICAN. 


11z Enery pelting petty Officer Would vse his heauen for 
Thunder, 1634 Br. Han Contempl., N. T. ww. xxvii, To 
tender a trade of so invaluable a commodity to these peltin 
petty chapmen for thirty poor silverlings. 1685 Gracian's 
Couriiers Orac. 186 Sometimes a little pelting fret costs 
@ repentance, that lasts as long as life. 1820 Suuttey Philos, 
View Reform in Dowden Life U1. 293 A set of pelting 
wretches, in whose employment there is nothing to exercise 
«+ the more majestic forces of thesoul, 673 Trencu Plutarch 
ii, (1874) 37 Greece was a province ?.. Her flourishing cities 
«had Ae edied into pelting villages, 

Hence + Pe‘ltingly adv., in a mean or paltry 


manner, 

¢1s9a Bapincron Moles on Gen. xxi. 22 Wks, (1622) 73 Ie 
is not ener by and by well spared, that pinchingly and 
peltingly is spared. s608 Contention betw. Liberality 
Prodigality u. iv. in Hal, Dodsley VIII. 350 For thy pains 
I will not grease thy fist Peltingly with two or three crowns. 

Pe'lting, p//.c. [f. Petr v.1 + -Inc 2) 

1, That pelts; chiefly of rain, hail, etc.: driving, 
beating, lashing. Also jig. 

1710 Priurs Pastorals ii, 99 The pelting show'r Destroys 
the tender herb and budding flow'r. 18:7 CoLegince Sibyl, 
Leaves, to Rev. G. Colert (ge, Chance-started friendships, 
A brief while Some have Preserved me from life's peltin 
ills, s8s5 I¥etps Com, Solit, x. (1874) 364 There is a piti- 


about the same age, agrecing in the vowel with | Ferior or pelvic. 1857 H. Mies Test. Rocks i 8 Without 


, ‘ a : thoracic or pelvic arches. 893 Nicnotson Palvont, 
Pewr $6.3, and with PELTING a.) Refuse, rubbish, The hind-timbs are ., conneete with the trunk hy roansiar 
trash ; a piece of rubbish. the ‘pelvic arch * 

1850 Crowtay Epigr, 1366 F ym ae the Pope wyth alhis | 2. Of or pertaining to the pelvis of a crinofd, 
Pe ee: 2853 Bate Vocacyon Pref. 6b, Hys Me os lene of 1849 Muncutson Sifuria x. 223 In most Encrinites the 
Der Ce tn teann polite: 5 4 3 » ee arms issue immediately from the edge of the pelvic cup. 
king, Ch. 4 corporax e' _ 
dinerse other popishe peltrie, @1567 Gude & Godlie B., Pelviferous to elvisternum : see PELVI-, 
Boks ant? up sy of the last, Ke salbe ye cast, His | Pelvis fpenete). Anat, ee eg Pl. pelves 
pe vrie, Pardonis, and all, 1619 A. Duncan Admon. in Row *lviz). elvis basin, laver: anatomical 
Rist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc) 322 Better be pyned to death by Uy Hs it, ‘ are 
hunger, nor for a fittle peltric of the earth to perish for ever, “e 
1755 Forars Frnt, Portsmouthin Ajax, ete. 29 You ne'er 1. The basin-shaped cavity formed Ie most 
; 1808 Jasreson, Feltrie, | vertebrates) by the right and left haunch- ones or 

péltry, paltrie,, .vile trash; a term of contempt applied to | ssa istnominata (consisting of the i/ium, tschinm, 
any thing that is worthless or troublesome, dituby h side) tozeth ith th 

+ Peltry, a. Ods. By-form of Parry a. and fudis, on each side ogether wi ie sacrum 

¢ 1587 Moxtcomene Sonn. xxiv, A peltrie pultron poysond and other vertebrie ; being the lowest or hindmost 
vp with pryde. 4 cavity of the trunk. Also applied to these bones 

| Pelu (pe'lv). [Native name.] Asmall legu- | themselves collectively, constitnting the girdle 
minous tree (Sophora tetraptera), having very hard | which Dp the hind limbs, 
wood, growing in Southern Chili and Patagonia, _lrMe petots, that part of the (human) pelvis below the 
1884 Miter Plani-n., Pelu-tree, Sephora telraptera, ilio-pectineal lines false felvis, the space above this be- 


aa tween the iliac fossa, 
|| Peludo (pél@ do). (Sp., sb. use of peluudo 1615 Crook Body of Man 118 These bones together with 


hairy, f. belo:—L. pilus hair.} The hairy arma- the holy-bone, make that ge/ofs or Dish which containeth 


less, pelting rain this momung, i , ‘ dillo Dasy pus villosus) of S. America, Part of the guts, the bladder and the womb, 1682 T. Ginson 
2. Violent, passionate, hot. Chiefly in pelting 1845 Daawin Voy, Vat, ve (1873) 05 OF armadiltoes three | Anat, (1685) vi. xvi. 1754-64 Smetur Midwif. 3.81 The 
chafe. Obs. exc. dial. Species occur, namely,..the Dasypus villosus or peludo. brim of the Pelvis is wider from side to side t n from the 


+ Pelu're!, pe‘llure. 04s. Forms: 4-5 pel- | hack to the fore-part. 1850 Lyett and Visit U.S. 11, 196 
Tour; plore, peligaa” PelouNe, Relur, (y peo- | Parole Roman peli #g Neador at Jan sor/ Ago 
lour, pelore, pellere, 5 peleer, Pillour). [a, 2. The basin-like cavity of the kidney, into which 
AF, pellure (t4th c), in OF, Peleure, pelure, £. pel, the uriniferous tubules open. 
in mod.F, peau :—L, pell-em skin, for: see -URE.] | 1698 Tysow in Phil. Trans XII. 1035 Anatomical Obser- 
Fur, esp. as used for the lining or trimming of | vations..; an unusual Conformation o} the Emulgents and 

| 


1570 Foxe 4. § AI. (ed. 2) 1645/1 margin, [Bp.] Boner in 
apelting chafe. 1584 Lviv Cantpasfe v. iii, Good drinke 
makes good hloud, and shall pelting words spill it? 1644 
Ileywooo Gunaté. poo This young man +. being (as our 
English phrase sayth) in a pelting chafe. 1684 Buwyan 
Pilg » 11. 66 When they were come to the Arbour they were 
very willing to sit down, for they were all in a pelting heat, 

t+Peltish, a. Oss. rare—, (f. Peur 54.22 4 
“Isit!.] Irriiahle; angry, enraged. 

1648 Heneick Oberon's Palace 17 And flings Among the 
elves, if mov'd, the stings OF peltish wasps, 

Pe'ltless, a. rare, [f, Pent 46.1 + -xess.] 
Without having a pelt or fur. 

1897 Outing (U.S.) May 122 Every man in the hunt cane 
not kill a fox, and yet there will not be one to grumble 
because he returns peltless at night after a hard day's run. 

| Peltogaster (peltogze'sta1). Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. wéArn shield (see PeLta) + yaorip stomach. ] 
A genus of degenerate cirripeds, having simple 
bag-shaped bodies, parasitic upon hermit-crabs. 

1876 Beneden's Anim, Parasites 8 The result of a retro. 
eee development like that of the peltogasters, which. , 

lose all the attributes of their class, 

Peltoid, a. rare, [mod. f. Gr. wéary shicld 
(sec prec.) + -0ID,]  Shield-like, 

1857 Mavwe Expos. Lex., Peltoidés,. .resembling a shield: 
peltoid. 1893 Syd, Soc. Lex., Peltoid,, shield-like. 

Peltry (petri), 54.1 ” Also 5-6 peltre, 5 -ie, 
Pelliteri. [In ME. a. AF, pelterie (Gower) =OF, 
Peleterie (13th. in Littré), mod.F. pellete rie (in 
= prononnced peltr#), deriv. of eletier, pelletier, 

urrter, Pectizn, deriv, of OF, pel, L. pell-em skin, 


. 5 Pelvis. féfd.1038, 1682 T. Guason af nat. (1697) 127 Within 
a garment; furred garments collectively, furs. = 3 Gide Pelvis 
1385 in Rel. And, itis Hit wede, Purfiled with a llour the Kidneythere isa membranous Cell or Sinus, called Pelvi yi 


: which is nothing but an extension or dilatation of the head 
doun to the teon, €1330 R. Brennr. Chron. Wace (Rolls) of the Ureter, ae tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2) sv. 
11195 Ober pelure ynowe ber were... Lomb or boge, conyng Choana, The Pelvis of the Reins. 1857 G. Biro Urin. 
PE ey 2370 Robt. Cieyle 267 Ther was never 3yt pellere | prep ociet (ed. 5) 316 A concretion in the pelvis of a kidney, 
half so fyne. ¢ 1400 Beryn 3928 A mantell. .I-furrid with ve The basal part of the calyx of a crinoid 
peloure. 1475 BR. Noblesse (Roxh.) 80 The usaige of pellure 4 M Lest 5 p. his matkente Encri- 
“Heme peg have expresselie put away, Meter ee te pelvis cen vol beagtorer tial 

Hence tPelured a. Obs., adorned with fur, by at least twenty or twenty-five arm-joints. 1872 Nico. 
furred ; + Pelury Oss. = pelure. 


| SON Palzont, 125 A series of plates. termed ‘basal’ from 
€ 1400 St, Alexius (Laud 622) 398 Ciclatounes bat weren their position, and which constitute the ‘pelvis’ of Miller, 
of prijs, Pelured wip Ermyne and wip grijs, Alle she cast 4, A basin. rare. 
pent, , 1460 Lyleaus Disc. 875 Wer mantyll was rosyne, 19727 Daat Canterd, Cathedr, 13 Arehbishop Islip .. left 
Ce ne rele tinged ee them. four silver Pelves with four Lavatories of the same. 
Harotc Chron. txxiv. xiii, All in graye of pelury pre. Pelyco- (pelike), combining form of Gr, wéAvg, 
ordinate, That was full riche, accordyng to their estate. méAvK- bowl, cup, taken as = PeLyis 1,ina few 
| Pelure2 (pala-r), [K. pelure, OF. peleiire, | rare scientific words, Pelycography (-p:griii) 
f, peler to peel, lit. peeling.] Paper as thin as an | “GRAPHY], description of the pelvis. Pelyco-logy 
onion peeling. Usuall pelure-paper, | [-Looy], the anatomy of the pelvis. Pelyco-meter 
3887 Postage hie of Australia 4 Oceania 73 New -METER] = PELVIMETER, Pelycosaurian (-s5°- 
Zealand. Issue S5I. cette Greyish paper (the pelure tin) @., belonging to the division Pelycosauria 
of catalognes). fbid., Issue LV. The aper. 1s sometimes as Caged > il f theli@arbonit 
thin as the so-called pelure- aper of Issue II]. 1891‘ Pit’ , Of extinct 2autian reptiles of the Carboniferous 
Penny Postage Fubilee xiii. 204-5 Then we have ribbed, | epoch, having two or three sacral vertebrae; 5d, 2 
seat ppelures batonnd, ete., papers... Pelure is somewhat reptile belonging to this division, 
ola thin hard an crisp texture. y “ 
fs . 5 a a 875 Kwicur Dict. Mech. Pets cometer, a Pelvimeter. 1880 
So It. pelledtarta ‘the skinners or furriers trade’ Pelvi-, combining form (not in ancient L) on 1S reoree a Nae nee Me Cope’s group of Pelyco- 
(Florio), ealt. pelle skin. In mod, use app. a new from L, pelvis basin, PELVis, in scientific terms. | saurians in North America. 3893 Syd. Soc. Lex, f'elyco. 
adoption, ? from the French in North America, Pelvi'ferous a. [-FEROUs], bearing or having a | HE Cece. eta re 
Not exemplified from ¢ 1525 to 700; and then fint in | pelvis, Pelviform ¢. [-ror], basin-shaped, Felyoon, obs. form of PELtsson. 
reference to the North American fur trade. Not in Bailey, Pelvi-meter [-uxter, F. pelvimetre], on instru. Pelyon, Pelyr, obs. forms of PrLuion, Pintar. 
Johnson, Ash. In Todd, with quot. 1771] t fi ° th di tl {th isis: Pelytory, obs. form of PELLITory. 
1, Undressed skins esp. of antmals valuable for | Ment for measnring the diameters o paca DEANS); mbli yy Obs. Also > pembly- 
their furs; far-skine : So Pelvi'metry, measurement of the diameters of | tPemblico. Amer. Obs. Als iP Ald 
a ae ins, ial cplecively. Wks. (1865) | the pelvis. Pelvimyon (-mai‘gn), pl. -ons or -@ | Pemli-, pimpli-, pimlico. A name given to the 
ty Weare in 3). a 1451 FoRTESCUE $2 (x Ue eo ae q 3 
puny jbrmae... all ean of +» Peltry, 1474 eee {see Myox], a ‘myon’ or muscular wait of the | eh water or cohoo (/uffinus obscurus), 
esse Wb ili, an. 4 caoat 5 ' : ; 
ul, Pecchyniyn yelume peltrie and cordewan pelvis (distinguished from feclorintyow), Pelvi. meiner, ae Mirginta vy. 171 Anothepemmall Bird there 


1701 Col. Kec. Pennsyly, Vf, 6 That the said Indi If 5 ¥ : i 
Not sell or dispose Hikpy of thee. Skins, Patecar fasts a o'tomy [irreg. after words trom Gr. see ~Tomy], is, because she cries emblyco they call her so; she is 


Smowterr Hwmph. Cl 26 Oct, A little traffic he drove {n | the operation of section of the pelvic bones, usually | seldome seene in the day but when she sings..; too true 
fatry during his sachemship among the Miamis, 1796 | through the symphysis pubis (symphysiotony), esp. | a Prophet she proves of huge winds and Pp oahaee mee 


ORsE Amer, Geog. IN. 25 Norwa: exports great variet i . ‘etal . cr6go fist, Bermudaes (Sloane MS. 750, If. 4h . 
of peltry, consisting of skins of bears, tynxes, wolves ermine, am obstetric Practice, Pelvire'c ae, belonging Soc. 1882, 4), Another smale Birde ther te, the which, by 
Brey squirrels, and several sorts of foxes. 3861 WnorCatazZ | to the pelvis and rectum. Pelvisa‘cral ¢., be- | come Ale-banters of London sent ouer hether, hath bin 
Antig. Re éris nee. 278 The peltry of hares, rabhits, | longing to the pelvis and sacrum. Pelvi-ecopy ae piipiece, for so ae Jee ine Gaakly on) 
ORs, ind other small anima ing hi d ti e Sn ati, Se fi semblance putts them in mind of a place so earely b 
well ‘as useful, 1880 Lp, Sua kvis e 19h Cent. Ape Scop}, examination of the pelvis (in quot., of her note articulates. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 3 The 


651 Formerly the Hudson’s Ba Company transported ali | the kidney). || Pelvisternum Comp, Anat., an Crow, Cock,.. Peacock, the Pimlico, a. 
the peltry—that is, furs and s ins--collected oe a vast | element of the pelvic arch oe to be homo- Pembroke. Name of a town and shire in 


i Ps fess logous to the omosternum of the pectoral arch; | Wale nde n earldom in the British Peerage. 

cis, a Re, ef peltry, hence Pelviste-rnal ., of the nature of or pers | Hence Pembroke table, or ci/if/. Pembroke, 
glass beads, in exchange for their Retiree ares. ae taining to a pelvisternum. . a table supported on four fixed legs, having two 
Cycl. XI. 23/1 Canoes, loaded with packs of beaver-sking hs, Pt Me 9 S ne sie Mig 4 Bee ee at hinged side portions or flaps, which can be spread 


and other valuable peltries, On : 
Dom, Canada My rhe atte ar a *Pelviform. 1866 Treas. Bot. 859 Faleyen like Cyathi- ont SF eee and supported on legs connected 
fontreal) with supplies or returned with peltries, form, but flatter, x823 Craaa Technol, Dict.,*Pelvimeter. | with the cent: part by joints, ns 

- A place or room for keeping fur-skins or | 7828-32 Weaster, Peivimeter, an instroment to measure the |. 1778 Seducers 5 A pembroke table should this corner eet 
Pelts, Obs. rare dimensions of the female pelvis, Coxe, 1863 NV, Syd. Soc. | 1790 Mur. D’Aratav Diary Jan., Dr, Fisher says he = 
1483 Cath, Angi. 274/t A Peltry (4. A Pelliteri) or a wmety. ae ean OP gee nape la a mbcke wore chin cael Esthet Pony 1k These 
tynnery, belliparinm, [86x Our Eng. Home 95 In the | five Pectorimyons, five *pelvimyons, a The five 'pelvimya Paid Pembrokes of wonderful workmanship. 1870 Mas. 


Fonial mansion..there was also..the peltry for his furs.) discussed are the ambiens, and those other four [ete.}. 857 | Warrney Ie Girls vi x05 The little pembroke was wheeled 
- altreb, and Comé., as peliry-man, manufacture, Mavne Expos. Lex.,*Pelviotom » x880 Atuautt & Pray. | ont again. 
trade, traffic ; tT peltry-ware = sense t, Far Syst. Gynzcology 634. x887 Brit. Med. Frni. 28 Ma Pemmican (pemikan), 54. Also pemican. 


1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Poenss (Rolls) If. 173 1163/2 or ti Wviscppye rectal space. 1900 £bi [a. Cree pimecan, pimekan, {. pime fat.] 
ide, coppre, bow-staffes, stile, and wex, Peltre-ware, 3p, tga o ate A dpe 5 A preparation made by certain Nerth American 
and grey, pych, terre, borde, and flex. asag ‘Ln, Braners elvic (pe'lvi ), a. Lirreg. f. L. pelvis + -10: dgige an dried, pounded 
Froiss. M1. clxx, 480’ Laden with clothe of Brusselles, or | cf. the better-formed F. peloien.] Indians, consisting of lean meat, dried, po ot 
oT can 129 Lee Pere athe faytes. 1746 W. Hossiey | 7. Of, pertaining to, contained in, or connected | and mixed with rly oy he se oe jediletiy 
. Tess > 5 
tr. Raynals He ped peste ieee “- me currants or the 
® very inconsiderabl i mae Pelvic arch, pelvic girdle? the Girdle formed hy the bones | treated, and usnally flavonred with 
“a ht They Pearse eneeM Natio ported belvis.the, hip-rirdle. Pelvic limbs: the limbs sup | Hike, for the uae of/arcire explorers, travellers, and 
character of huntsmen, RAH peltry-men, pest y the pelvic arch; as the legs ofa man, the hind soldiers, as containing mach notrimenot in little 
Ee'ltry, sb2 ‘Chieily Se, Obs, Also 6-7 -16, Be BR knoe tenn eo ee | et The 
6 -ye, -ci. seve. another form of Paurry 56., of | two extremities, the one superior a cephalic, the other in- r8or Sir A. Macxenzix Moy. St. Z ¢ Pref. zs 


Vou. VII, 


PEMMICAN. 


provision called Pemican, on which the Chepewyans and 
other savages in the N. of America chiefly subsist in their 
journeys. 187 Chon. in Ann. Reg. 58/1 Pannican, a con- 
centrated essence of meat dryed by a fire of oak and elm 
wood, so as to reduce 6 Ib. of the best beef to rIb._ 1855 
Loner. //iaw. xi. 3: Then on peepee they feasted, Pemi- 
can and huffalo marrow. 1869 #. A. Paaxes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 245 The Pemmican of the arctic voyagers is a mixture 
of the best beef and fat dried together, F 

b. fig. Extremely condensed thought, or literary 


matter containing much information in few words. 

1890 Huxtev Lay Serie. xii. (1874) 257 A sort of intel- 
leetual pemmican. 1888 Spectator 8 Sept. 1211/2, It [Sir 
F. Bramwell's Address] is really a wonderful specimen of 
thonght and knowledge, reduced to pemmican. 

ec. ailrib. 

1831 Westm, Rev, XIV. 441 Who will, .give us a chance... 
of .. getting rid of the soup and pemmican diet we have so 
long es loomed to, 1895 Daily News 16 Oct. 5/7 Their 
big pemmican cache, 124 miles distant. 1900 Athenzrum 
8 Dec, 749/a_A certain tendency to what may be described 
as the pemmican style. 

Hence Pe‘mmican 2. ivans., to condense, com- 
press, ‘squeeze’, So Pe‘mmicanize v.; whence 
Pemmicaniza‘tion. 

1837 T. Hoox Yack Brag vi, As if he had seen all the 
damons of the Hartz Forest pemmican‘d into one plump 
lady. 1839 — in New Monthiy Mag. LV.1 So elaborated 
a history,..which..might be Pemmicaned into n compara- 
tively few pages. 1892 Pad? MallG. 1 Sept. 3/2 The modern 
man is bunt rarely inclined to read his history in many 
volumes. He much prefers it pemmicanized. 1901 IVestut. 
Gaz, 16 Dec, 4/2 What one may call the era of the Pemmi- 
eanisation of life is rapidly approaching. 

Pemphigoid (pemfigoid), a. [f PEmpuic-us 
+-0ID; cf. Gr, wexpeywdns (Hippoc.).] Resem- 
bling or of the nature of pemphigus. 

18x2-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 384 Hippocrates... 
as well as Galen, speaks of pemphigoid fever..as pestilential 
and malignant. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst, Aled. VIII. 671 Pem- 
phigoid eruptions, 

Pemphigous (pe'mfigss), a. [f. next + -ovs.] 
Of the nature of, or affected with pemphigus. 

1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lev. 899/1 Pemphigons. 1864 W. T. 
Fox Sin Dis. 31 Pustular, aad pemphigons dermatoses. 


|| Pemphigus (pe'mfigts). Path. [mod.L. 
(M. de Snuvages, 1763), f. Gre wéugut, mepgty- 
bubble.] An affection of the skin characterized by 
the formation of watery vesicles or eruptions (dze//#) 


on various parts of the body. Also in Comb, 

1979 D. Stewaat in Duncan's Med. Commentaries V1. 84. 
1787 S. Dickson in Trans. R. [rish Acad. \. 47 Observa- 
tions on Pemphigus, 1800 Afed. Frnd. II. 265 Transparent 
vesicles of the size of a pea, similar to those which rise ia 
peniphigus, 1897 Adléutt's Syst. Med. V1. 206 A bulla like 
a pemphigus blister. ee P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxxvii, 
$66 Large pemphigus-like blebs. 

|| Pemphix (pemfiks). Path. = prec. 

1842 Duncuison Aled, Lex, Penphix, Pemphigns. 1896 
Altoutt's Syst. Med. 1. 743 The faucial affections of small- 
pox, chicken-pox and pemphix. 

Pemptarchie, obs. erron. f. Pentarcny. 

Pen (pen), 56.1 Forms: 1 penn, 4 f/ penez, 
4-7 penne, 7-9 penn, 7-pen, [OE. fern of un- 
certain origin: cf. Pen v1) 

1. A small enclosure for domestic animals, as 
cows, sheep, swine, or poultry; a fold, sty, coop, ctc. 

(The OE, instances are of uncertain meaning.) 

[957 in Birch Cart. Sax. No. 1009 HL, 212 Or pam penne 
on hean zese. 968 /d/d, No. 1217. 498 And lang para heafda 
on etta penn] 13.. £.£. Adie. B. 322 Bobe hoskez & 
bourez & wel bounden penez. 1523 Firzuees, Alusd. § 38 
Byade her heed with a heye rope, or a corde, to the syde of 
the penne. 1570 Levins Afanif. 60/33 A Penne, or conp, 
caula. 1698 Suaxs. AZerry WW, 1. iv. qr Tel... how my 
Father stole two Geese out of a Pen. 2697 Damptra Voy. 
1. 369 Making ofa large pen todrive the Cattle into. 1726-46 
Tnomson IV inter 266 Now, shepherds..fill their pens With 
food at will. 1833 Ht. Maatineau Loom §& Lugger 1. vi. 93 
They will wake up all the sheep in the pens for amile round. 
1903 Jiestm. Gaz. 2 Oct. 2/1 On some French estates the 
partridges are confined in large pens. 

b. ‘vansf. A number of animals in a pen, or 
sufficient to fill a pen, 


1873 C. Roainson N.S. Wales 31 Pens of oxen, fattened 
on the natural grasses, 1888 ‘R, Botprewooo' Roddbery 
under Arms xii, Father Catee his eyes at the price the 
first pen brought. 1904 Daily News'2 July 6 Her fowls 
were a pen of pure Minorcas and a pen of Plymouth Rocks, 

2. Applied to varions enclosures resembling these: 
see quotations. 

¢162z0 Fretcner & Massincer Doudle SMarriagev.i, He's 
taken to the tower's strength... We have him in a pen, he 
cannot ‘scape ns. 1769 Fatcoxar Dict, Marine (1789), 
Bouchots, crawls, pens, or places inclosed by hurdles, Or 
fishing on the sea-coast. 1829 Hatiavaton Nova-Scotia Il. 
ix, 392 In winter they [the moose-deer]., describe acircle, and 
press the snow with their feet, until it becomes hard, which is 
called by hunters a yard, or il 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. & 
Afere v.38 Put them into the penns made within the bow of 
a net, 18.. T, C. Crawrono Eng. Life 37 (Cent.) The 
place {in the Honse of Lords] where visitors were allowed 
to go was a little pen at the left of the entrance. 1888 E. 
Eccteston The Graysons xxx. 326 Building some rail pens 
to hold the corn when it should be gathered and shucked. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Pen), n...3. In the fisheries, a movable 
receptacle on board ship where fish are put to be iced, ete. 

b. spec. in the West Indies: A farm, plantation, 
country house, or park. (Often spelt ev.) 

ait limplied in fen-keeper: see 4). 1792 Gentl. Mag. 
LXII. 515 A pen in Jamaica is a farm or plantation. 1796 
Morst Amer, Geog. 1.763 (Jamaica), 400 breeding farms or 


630 


pens, of goo acres each. 1844 Mas. Houston Vaché Foy, 
Fexas 1. ga The pens, or villas of the rich inhabitants, who 
go there occasionally etic health orceolaes, 1885 Lapy 
Brassey The Trades 222 The garden,.is surrounded by a 
park, or ‘pen’, as it is called bere. 

3. A contrivance for ‘ penning’ or confining the 
water in a river or canal, so as to form a head of 
water; a weir, dam, or the like, ? Ods. 

1885 Act 27 Eliz. c. 19 Such old and former Bayes or Pens 
whereupon hath lately beene..standing some iron milles. 
1607 CoweL futerpr. sv. Bay, Bay or Jenn, is a Poad- 
head made up ofa great heighth, to keep in store of Water. 
1721 Prany Daggenh. Breach 58 Any & 

am, or Penn of Water. 180g Z. ALLNUTT Navig. Thames 
43 ‘he Banks are sufficiently high to admit of Four Feet 
pen withont overflowing Lands. 
Cont, 140 There is a pen at the month of the Hull, 

4, Comb.: pen-branded a., (of an animal) 
branded with a mark denoting the particular pen 
to which it belongs; pen-fed a., fed in a pen, or 
in confinement; pen-head, the dam or weir at the 
head of a mill-lead; pen-keeper (JV, Jndies), 
the overseer of a plantation or farm; pen-pond, 
a pond formed by a ‘pen’ or dam; pen-pot, a 
cage or ‘pot’ for keeping crabs or lobsters in 
confinement; pen-wet (see quot.). 

1890 *R, Botprewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891).232 Cows, 
unbranded calves, and *pen-branded builocks. 13.. £. £. 
Aliit, P. B. 57 My polyle pat is *penne-fed & partrykes 
bope. 1805 State, Fraser of Fraserfield, etc. 229 Ga) 
They take in water from the river Don, at the intake or 
*penhead of the meal-mill. 1740 #/ést. Jamaica vii. 237 If 
any Person..refuse, either by himself, Overseer, or *Pean- 
keeper, to discover. .the tne Number of their Slaves, Horses, 
&e. 1904 Daily Chron. 31 Mar. 6/2 Herons.. bringing their 
young little fishes captured from the *pen-ponds close by. 
1950 Cotuinson in PAI. Trans, XLVIV. 41 That the erals 
will subsist..in the fishermens *“pen-pots, for the space of 
some months, 1851 Srrepaens Bé. Farne (ed. 2) HU. 365/1 
Rain. .wonld easily find its way, were the sheaves inclined 
downwards tothe centre of the stack... The sheaves that are 
so spoiled are said to have taken ia *pen-wed, 

Pen (pen), 54.2 Also 4-7 penne, (6 pene), 7 
penn, (Sc, pend). [ME.a. OF. penne (pene, 
fan(nye), t2athe, in Godef.; = Ii. pena feather, 
plume, quill, pen:—-L. fenna feather (pl. pinions, 
wings), in late L, pen for writing (Isidore). 

In OF, Aenne had senses 1, 1 b (from Vulgate), and 4 below; 
in mod.F, it has only those of ‘long feather of the wing or 
tail (remex and rectrir), large feather of a hird of prey (in 
Faleonry), feather of an arrow, plume on a heraldic erest’. 
Fr. and Eng. usage have thus gone widely apart, Fr. having 
substituted gine, where Eng. has retained pen, while vice 
versa mG uses glaze in Heraldry for Fr. penne.) 

I. A feather, a quill, and connected senses. 

1, A feather of a bird, a plume. Ods, or dial, 

1377 Lanct. P. Pe. B. xt. 247 Rizt as pe pennes of pe 
pecok peyneth hym in his flizte. 1393 /é7d. C. xv. 180 Ac 
for hus peyntede pennes be pocok is honoured. 1398 TaEvisa 
Barth, De P. R. xv iii. (Tollem. MS.), Also pe sonperne 
wynde .. changeb in foules and briddes olde pennes and 
feberis lorig. peavarint vetertn et plimarum), a 1400- 
Alexander 4988 All pe body & be brest.. Was finely florischt 
& faire with frekild pennys. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W, de W. 
1531) 63 The ranen wyll not gyne her blacke peanes for the 
pecockes paynted fethers. 1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 43 
dn Arabie called Falix was she bredd This fonle.. Whose 
taill of conlour was celestial! blew, With skarlat pennis that 
through it mixed grew. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N,v. vi, 
The proud Peacocke, ouer-charg’d with pennes, Is faine to 
sweepe the ground, with his growne traine, And load of 
feathers. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pen, feather, 183 
Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 860 Hector is herechicken-hearted— 
crowed-down—cool in the pens—/rgy, as the cockers say. 


b. In f/. The flight-feathers (vemiges) or pinions | 


of birds regarded as the organs of flight; hence, 
like ‘ pinions’, put for ‘wings’. Orig. a literalism 
of translation after L. ene of the Vulgate: so 


in OF. pennes (Godef.). Now a poetic archnism. 
138a WyetiF Ps. ciii, 3 [Thon] that gost vp on the pennys 
of windis {1388 on the fetheris of wyndis, Vulg. super pennas 
ventorum). 1382 — Ezck.i,g And four faces to con, and four 
pennystooon [1388 foure wyngis weren to oon, Vulg. guatuor 
penne uni}, 1513 Dovctas 2neis xu, v. 79 The lycht thai 
[fowlis] dirkin with thar pennys thik, 16rr Sin W. Mure 
Afisc. Poems iv. 5 The tragic end of Tcarns.. Lyk as he did 
ap too hie wt borrowed pends [rime endis]. 1667 

Linton P. L, vit, 421 Featherd soon and fledge They summ’d 
thir Penns. soaring th’ air sublime, 1800 tr. Haydn's Crea- 
tion, On mighty pens uplifted soars the eagle aloft. 188s; 

R, Brinces Eros § Psyche Sept. xvi, He flasht his pens, an 
sweeping widely round Tower'd to nir. 

e. A short rudimentary feather or quill just 
breaking through the skin of a bird; = PEN- 
FEATHER 2, PIN-FEATHER. Chiefly d/a/. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s. v.. This chicken's full o° pens. 
1880 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Pens, sb. pl. the 
rudimentary quills of feathers, as of fowls, ducks, &e. @ 1900 
Eng. Diat. Dict., In W. Yorksh.a young bird is first ‘nakt ‘, 
thea in ‘blue pa ", then ‘ fleged ‘. 

2. spec. The quill or barrel of a feather ; the quill 
of a porcupine. Ods. or dial. 

e1q00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 89 A calose hardnesse..as it 
were a goos penne or ellis a kane. ¢14q00 Mavuspev. (1839) 
xxvi, 269 Griffonnes..of hire rihbes and of the pennes of 
hire wenges men maken bowes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens w. liv. 
514 With the fourth men did write..as they do now vse to 
do with pennesand quilles of certayne birdes. 1607 Torsat.t 
Four/, Beasts (1658) 117 The Porcupine, who easteth her 
sharp pens into the mouth of all Dogs. 1871 Cowie Shetl. 
sl, xv. 89 Having no catheter, he relieved the patient with 
a ‘haigrie’s pen’ (.¢. a heron’s quill), 


uice, Dock-Gates, | 


1840 Evid, Hull Docks | 


PEN, 


3. Transferred senses. 


ta. A quill-like pipe or tube. Os. rare. 

1420 Patlad. on usd. 1x. 186 The water that gooth 
thorgh the leden penne [L, condite]. 1582 Bataan Trevisa's 
Barth, De P. R.¥. xxxv, By gendring of humours in the 
wosen and pennis of the lunges {L. im pennis pudinonis), 

b. A quill shaped like a spoon, for taking snuff; 
hence, a snuff-spoon of any sort. Sc, and dial, 

1790 SuigaErs Poems 29 Now, o' the snish he's for a dose; 
Wy' pen just rising to his nose. 1890 Hattpurton Ja Scottish 
Fields 98 The pinch was conveyed to the nose by means of 
a bone snnff spoon or fen, as it was called. 

c. The iaternal, somewhat feather-shaped shell 
of certain cuttle-fishes, as the squids. 

[1635 Swan Spee. AL. (1670) 342 The Calamary is some. 
times called the Sea-clerke, having as it were a knife anda 
pen.] 1872 Ntcnorson Palgout, 295 Tenthidz.—Shell con- 
sisting of an internal horay ‘pen’ or ‘gladins ', composed of 
acentral shaft and two lateral wings. 1877 Huxtey 4naé. 
dav, Anim, viii. 540 There is always an internal shell, which 
is either a pen, a sepiostaire, a phragmocone, or a combina- 
tion of the latter with a pen. ; 

d. The rigid petiole or midrib of a leaf. dial, 

1818 Edin, Mag. Oct. 330 Jam.) A beggar received nothing 
but a kail-castock, or pen, that is, the thick rib up the 
middle of the colewort stalk. 1886 Rea Beckside Boggle 290 
Her hands get cut with sharp stones and hracken pens. 

II. A writing tool, and derived senses. 

4. A quill-feather or part of one, with the quill 
or barrel pointed and split into two nibs at ils 
lower end, so as to form an instrument for writing 
with ink ; a quill-pen. Jlence, (4) in modern use, 
a small instrument made of steel, gold, or other 
metal, pointed and split like the lower end of 
a quill-pen (or formed from a quill itself, a ‘ quill- 
nib’), and used, when fitted into a pen-holder, for 
writing with ink or other fluid; the whole con- 
trivance, pen and pen-holder, is also collectively 
called a pen, the writing-part being often dis- 
tinguished as a ‘nib’ or ‘pen-nib’, Also (¢c) by 
exlension, any inslrument adapted for writing with 
fluid ink. (The chief current sense.) 

With words expressing special purpose, as Drawine-gen; 
geometric pen (for tracing curves); dithographic pen; music 
pen; right-line or straight-line pen =drawing-pen; or special 
constrnetion, as Fountain-fen, STYLOGAAPHIC fen, q. V. 

@1300 Cursor Ai, 24075 (Edin,) Es na tung mai spek wit 
word, Ne writer write wit pennis orde. 1377 Lanot. P. Pe 
B. 1x. 39 Pough he conth write nenere so wel, 3if he had no 

nne, Pe lettre., Llene were nenere ymaked. /47d. xvul. 13 
pe glose was gloriousely writen with a gilte penne. 1382 

Vyeurr 3 Fokn 13, Y wolde not wrijte to thee bi ynke and 
penne. 1474 Caxton Chesse 77 On his eere a penne to 
wryte with. c1s30 L. Cox Rhe?. (1899) 88, I wolde that 
they wolde set the penne to the paper. 1600 RowLanps 
Lett. Humours Blood 5 Gracing his credite with a golden 
Pen. 1611 Brace Ps. xlv,1 The peane of a ready writer. 
1611 Mippteron & Dexker Roaring Giri 1.ii.225 Lawyers’ 
po they have sharp nibs. 1657 Austen Frautt Trees t. 52 

Vith a Quill the one halfe eut away, or a Pen of steele 
(made thin for the purpose). 1672 Lond, Gaz. No. 735/4 
One Pocket book covered with Vellum, with Silver Claspes 
and Silver Pen, and several Writings in it. ¢1678 Mary 
Hatton in 1. Corr. (Camden) I, 169 It comes in my mind 
to aske you if you have, in England, stel penns; becanse, if 
yon have not, I will indevour to gett you some {in France}. 
1710 M. Henay Zxp. Bible, Zech. iv, 2 So that without any 
farther Care they received Oil as fast as they wasted it, (as 
in those which we call Fountain-Inkhorns, or Fonntain Pens). 
1948 Laoy Luxsonoven Lett, to Shenstone 18 Dec., A curse 
against crow-pens{ 19780 Fount. Knowl. Brit. Legacy 29 
The expeditions or Fountain pen..is so contrived as to 
contain a great quantity of ink and let it flow by slow 
degrees. 1786 S. Taytor Shorthand Writing 98 (For 
Short-handJ] a common pen must be made with the nib 
yauch finer than for other writing..with a small cleft... But 
I would recotnmend a steel or a silver one that will write 
fine without blotting the curves of the letters, 1789 MME. 
D’Anatay Diary & Lett. (2854) V. 39 And then 1 tock a 
fountain pen, and wrote my rough jouraal for copying tomy 
dear Sorelle. 1810 Byaon Le? to Hf. Drury 3 May, Tam.. 
writing with the gold pen he gave me. 1837 DicKENS 
Pickw. xxxiti, A hard-nibbed pen, which conld be warranted 
not to splntter. 1894 J.C. Jeaprreson Bk, Recoll, 1. i. 20 
Marvellously skilful in cutting quills and nibbing pens. 1899 
NV. & QO. oth Ser. III. 365/2 Ouills as pens remained in use 
in some houses as the only writing tool up to a dozen to 
twenty years ago,.. Nowadays. .the word ‘pen ’ has almast 
dropped ont of usage, except to express the pen and holder. 

b. Viewed as the instrument of authorship; 
hence, the practice of writing or literature; ‘fliterary 
ability ; manner, style, or quality of writing. 

1447 Boxennam Seyniys (Roxb.) 10 Youchesaf.. My wyt 
and my penne so to enlumyne With kunnyng and eloquence. 
1583 Eaat. Nontnanpton (¢it/e) A Defensatine against the 
Poyson of supposed Prophecies; not hitherto confuted by 
the penne of any man, 160g Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. vil. § 2. 
25 To me..that do desire as much as lyeth in my penne, to 
ground a social intercourse between Antiquitie and _pro- 
ficience. 1702 Ecnarp Ecel. Hest, (1710) gor The writings 
6f this author..shewing a very fine and polite pen. 1775 
Jounson Tax. a0 Tyr. 84 Men of the pen..have strong 
inclination ta give advice. 1820 Cosaett Gram. Eng. Lang. 
3. (1847) 12 Tyranny has no enemy so formidable as the pea. 
1839 ican Richelien u, ii. 308 The pen is mightier than 
the sword. 1849 Macauray A/tst. Eng. iii. 1.403 The drama 
was the department..in which a poet had the best chance of 
obtaining a subsistence by his pen. 

c. Including, aud hence put for, the person who 
uses the pen, a writer or anthor. Now rare. 

1563 Mirr, Mag., Rivers vii, What harme may hap by 
helpe of lying pennes, 1605 B. Joxson Seanus Pref.,{A book] 
wherein a second Pen had a good share. 1693-4 GiasoN 10 


PEN, 


Lett. Lit. Alen (Camden) a17 An inequalitie of stile and 
composition..the necessary consequence of different pens. 
1792 A. Youne Trav. France 113 You hear of the count de 
Mirabeau‘s talents; that he is one of the first pens of France, 
and the first orator. 18a1 Yvav, Cosmo {//'1 The transla- 
tion has been faithfully made..by 2 distinguished pen. 

&. Applied lo other things having the function of 
a writing pen. a. An instrument for cutling or 
pricklng wt orletters; astylus; agraver. Oés. 

13.. £. E. Allil, P. B. 1724 Pe fiste wip pe fyngeres..Pat 
rasped renyschly fe wo3e with pe roz penne, 1560 Brs.e 
(Genev.) Yo xix, 24 Oh that my wordes were..grauen with 
ait yron pen in lead. 1640 Grartuornn /ollander in. Wks. 
1874 1. 219 Rare Paracelsian, thy Annals shall be cut in 
Brasse hy Pen of steele. 1650 Butwee A sthropomet. 236 
Both men and women paint and embroider their skins with 


iron Pens. 

b. A black-lead or other pencil. Now dial. 

1644 Evetyn Diary a Nov., 1 with my black lead pen 
tooke the prospect. 1684 T. Gopparn Plato's Demon 2a 

'o read those places, which are marked with the red lead 
Pen.. 1785 Jounson, Penei?..9. A black lead pen, with 
which cut to a point they write without ink. 1818 Scorr 
Hrt. Midt. xxxix, The Duke of Argile..wrote your name 
down with a keelyvine pen in a leathern book. 

0. Electric pen, Pneumatic pen, modern inven- 
tions which perforate the lines of writing in fine 
dots, whence copies are made in ink by stencilling. 

1876 Frnt. Soc. Telegr. Engin. V. 180 Mr. Sivewright in 
describing the Electric Pen said :.. The object of this pen is 
to pierce fine holes in sheets of paper, forming stencils, from 
which impressions are taken. 

6. Phrases. Pen-and-pencil (attrié.), using both 
pen and drawing-pencil or brush ; fer-and-wash, 
using both pen and brush; also PEN-AND-1NK. 

[2658 W. Saxveason Grapdice 1 The most excellent use of 


the Penn, and Pensil, is illustrated.. By Mathematicall.. 
Charts, Mapps, etc.) 1896 /d/er Mar. ay2/1 There are 
many well who can 


nown pen and pencil men of sony 

scarcely obtain sufficient commissions. 1893 W. G. Cottinc- 
woop Awskin 1, 12a We have no pen-and-wash work of his 
before 1845. 1900 I este. Gaz. 12 Nov. 2/1 The interesting 
pen-and-wasb revivalist experiments of Mr, Roger Fry. 

III. 7. atirié. and Comb. a. simple atirib., as 
pen-box, draughtsman, -drawing, -powder, -rack, 
-sac (from 3c), ~scratch, -sketch, -slip, -steel, «stroke, 
-work, -wright, writing, . in reference to the 
pen as an instrument of authorship (ef. 4b), as 
pen-agility, combat, -euff, -errantry (after Anight- 
errantry), -fellow, -fencer, -fighting, -gossip vb., 
-life, pains, -prattie, -seolding, -slave. ¢. objective 
and obj. gen., as pen-cleaner, -cutter, -driver, 
pen-holding, pen-bearing, -nibbing adjs. 

. instrumental, etc.,as pen-worker; pen-perseeuted, 
-written adjs.; also penltke adj. 

1887 Hetwrain Distrid. Anim. .i. 268 *Pen-bearing cuttle- 
fishes or calamaries. 1642 Haves Schism 3 As long as the 
disagreeing parties went no further than Prprtes and 
*Pen-combats. 1893 Bookworm 316 Prynne and he came 
to "pen-cuffs, 1743 Lond. Gaz, No. 6222/10 David Shepard, 
--"Pen-Cutter. 1889 . Penne (¢it#/e) *Pen Drawing an 
*Pen Draughtsmen, their work and their methods. 1878 
Baownine Pocts Croisic cii, Our middle-aged *Pen-driver 
drudging at his weary work. 1825 Wateaton Wand. 
S. Amer, w. i, a95_ If..thou wouldst allow me to indulge 
a little longer in this harmless *pen-errantry, 1 would tell 
thee fete.]. 1982 N. T. (Rhem) Pref. 8-9 Of which sort 
Calvin himselfe and his *penfellows so much complaine. 
1654 Baten tr. Balzac's Lett, 1V. To Chancellor 3 These 
*Pen-fencers onely beni the Seal of your Authority. 1818 
Soutney Let?. (1856) 111. 85 If I were not rather disposed 
at this time to *pen-gossip with your worship, 1871 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. vi. § My hand is weary of *pen-holding. 160a 
Waaner Alb, Eng. x. \xii, Infuse ye *Penn-life .. into ore 
taken Fames by death. 1881 Muccastea Positions v. (1887) 
i The pen or some other "penlike instrument. 1844 J. €. 

lewLatr Parsons & IV. liv, A pent-up, emasculated, *pen- 
nibbing menial. 1661 Fuucen Worthies (1840) U1. 262 
Practical policy.. beating ie out of distance in the 
race of preferment. /érd. I, v. a1 Much “pen-persecuted, 
and pelted at with libellons pamphlets. 1593 é. Haavey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 17 Such a Bombard- 
goblin., With drad “Pen-powder, and the conquerous pott. 
1754 KicuaAapson Grandison V. xxi. 1a1 The design of my 
*pen-prattle. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Pen-rack, a 
support for pens. 1883 Hvarrin Proc, Amer. Assoc. Adv, 
Sch (1884) 338 A flap or hood-like prolongation of the 
mantle, forming a “pen-sac. 1884 Chicago Advance 6 Mar., 
We have not a ‘pen-scratch in our statute founded in such 
reason. aa 29 Jan. 166/3 Some *pen-sketches 
with tinted shadows, 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 3a The 
devill hathe his seducing secretaries or “pennslaves. 1659 
Feires Ap. {nj. sno. (1840) 290, 1 hope that memory- 
mistakes and *pen-lips in my book will not be found 30 
frequent. 1898 Cycling 44 Covered with a *pen-steel shell 
or bush. 1843 Rusutn Afod, Parnt. 1. 1.1. ii. § 7 Three 
*penstrokes of Raffaelle are a greater..picture than the 
most finished work that ever Carlo Dolci polished into 
imanity. x7za Pore Let, Wks, 1751 VII. a45, 1 will not 
encroach upon Bay's province and pene 1644 
Sia E. Deane Prog. Sacr. bij, Can a leisure be found for 

pen-work? 1899 MWes/m. Gas. 4 Sept. 3/3 The last pen- 
work of Charlotte Bronté. 1901 Daily Res 14 Feb. 9/3 

Penworkers were only being paid six to twelve shillings 
per week. 1870 H. Camruin in Trans. Lond. & Middlesex 
Archzol. Soe. WU. 232 The Grub Street *penwrights. 

. Special Combs.: pen-maater, a master of 
the pen, a skilful writer, n calligraphist; pen- 
name [ir. psendo-F. Nom-pr-PLUME, q. ¥.], n ficti- 
Hous name assumed by an anthor, n literary pseu- 
donym; pen-picture, a picture drawn with the 
pen; usually fg. a picturesque description; pen- 
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plume = Pen-FEATHER; pon-point, (a) Lhe point 
of a pen; (6) dial, a steel pen or nib; (¢) literary 
‘point’ or effectiveness; pen-portrait (cf. fer- 
picture); pen-tray, n long narrow tray for i 
(often forming part of an ink-stand). Also PEN- 
CASE, PEN-CLERK, PENCRAFT, etc. 

a1661 Fuurer Worthies, Hereford (1662) 40 Two such 
Transcendent *Pen-masters..may even serve fairly to en- 
gross the will and testament of the expiring Universe, 
18.. B. Tavron cited in Wedster (1864) for °Pen-name. 
1882 J. A. Noata Sonnet in Eng. ec. ii. (1893) 69 Christina 
Rossetti .. <ooteibating, under the pen-namo of Ellen 
Alleyne, a number of tenderly beautiful poems. 1853 
Zoologist 11, 4054 The desultory manner in which Mr. — 
has arranged his “pen-pictures, 1899 Daily News 16 Sept. 
7/2 Ostrich feathers or painted *pen-plumes are the principal 
trie 1884 Chad. Fruf. as Oct. 686/ Pitheto, 
iridium has been used solely for *pen-points. 1g0a Daily 
Chron. a7 Mar. 3/3 If one [plot]..were reclaimed, liquefied 
into words and given pen-point. 1884 E, Yates Necoll, § 
Exp. V1. 227 To visit and make a *pen-portrait of biin. 
1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Pen-tray, a small wooden 
tray for cong pens, 1882 Catal, Dk, Hamilton's Collect. 
231 A Persian lacquer pen-tray. 

en, 54.5 Also 7 penne. 
tained.] A female swan. 

(In Order of 1524 (Archxol. XVI. 156) the male and female 
are distinguished as ‘sire and dam “.) 

c1sso Order for Swannes $a7 in Archzol. inst. Lincotn 
(1850) 309 The cignettes shalbe seazed to the King, till due 
proof be had whos they are, and whos was the swan that is 
away, be it cobb, or penne. . 1641 IL. Best Farm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) r2z2 The hee swanne is called the cobbe, and the 
shee-swanne the penne;..the owner of the cobbe is to have 
the one halfe, and the owner of the penne the other halfe, 
1882 P. Roainson Noah's Ark x. 340 The female bird— 
technically called ' the pen '—has equal claims to notice both 
for personal bravery and parental solicitude. 

Pen, 30.4 /ocaé. [a. Brythonic (Welsh, Cornish) 
pen head.] A word originally meaning ‘head’, 
frequent in place names in Cornwall, Wales, and 
other parts of Britain, as Penzance, Penmaenmawr, 
Penrith, Pencaitland; in some localities, esp. in 
the south of Scotland, used as a separate word in 
names of hills, e.g. Eskdalemuic Pen, Ettrick Pen, 
Lee Pen, Penchrise Pen, Skelfhill Pen, elc.; rarely 
as common noun, ‘the pen’. 

[r60a Caaew Cornwall 55 Most of them begin with Tre, 
Pol, or Pen, which signifie a ‘I'owne, a Top, and a head; 
whence aad the common hy-word By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Vou shall know the Cornishmen. 1628 Coke On Lift. 5h, 
Pen signifieth a hill.] rig Pennecuix Deser. Tweeddale 
Wks, (1815) 49 Lee Pen is a high and pointed hill of a 
P; yramidical shape. -.Cairn Hill..is a stupendous mountain 
ike Lee Pen. 1775 Anmstaone Comp. to Map of Peebles 
(Jam.); Hills are variously named ..as Law, Pen, Kipp, 

m, Dod, Craig, Fell, etc. x Scorr Last Minstr. 
xv, From Craik-cross to Skelf-hill pen. 1890 Gloncester 
Gloss. (E.D.S.) Ss. vs, 1 live just under the Pen to which 
Pen lane leads. 

Pen, v.!_ Forms: 1 *pennian; 3-7 penne, 
(7 penn), 6- pen. Pa, t. penned (pend); also 
7pend, Pa. pple, penned (pend); nlso 6-7 pond, 
(6 arch. ypend). See also Penn v.2, PENT ffi. a. 
[ME, pennen, repr. OE. *fennian (evidenced only 
in onfennad unpenned, opened), app. f. Aen, PEN 
6.1 “ Connexion with LG, fernen, pannen to bolt 
(a door) and Zenz pin, peg, is not clear, as these 
words seem to be related to OE. finn Pin, peg.] 

+1. ¢rans. To fasten, make fast (?as with a bolt 
or the like; to bolt). Ods. (See Pin v.) 

¢1200 Trix, Coll, [Tom, 181 Hie tuned to bire fif gaten, 
and penned wel faste. 1377 Lance. P. 2, B. xx. Con- 
science..made pees porter to pynne [4/S. 2 penne] be sates, 

2. To enclose so as to prevent from escaping; to 
shut in, shut up, confine. Often with #f; also 71. 
(See also Pent ffi. a.) 

¢3200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 43 3if ure ani is pus forswolzen, 
and pus penned, clupe we to ure louerd. [amas Avcr. X. 
94 Pet heo beod her so bipenned.] 1393 Lancet. #. Pi. C. 
vit. #9 Ich putte hem in pressours and pynned [3/S. Af 

mnede} bem perynue. 1579 Spensen Sheph. Cal, Oct. 74 
Sonne-hright honour pend in shamefull coupe [g/oss Pent, 
shut vp in slouth, as ina coope or cage). 1993 Saks. Lucr. 
681 For with the nightlie linnen. . He pens ber piteous clamors 
in her head. 1608 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. ur ii. 
(Arb.) 40 Weede pen the ting parats in a cage. 1650 
Butwra A nthropomet. 185 It is a custom..to Pen them up 
in too streight Swathing-bands. 1687 B. Ranpoten Archi- 
{ee 34 ‘The Venetian armada..have a custom never to 

¢ in any haven or port where they may be n‘din. 169a 
Daypen St. Exrcmont's Ess. 8 This constraint of Humours 
so long pen’d up. 1706 A. Bovza Ann. QO. Anne 1V. 3, 
1 narrowly missed being penn‘d up in the bay of Gibraltar. 
1899 S. R. Gaaowwea Cromwell 95 Fairfax after a magni- 
ficently rapid march penoed them into Colchester. 

3. spec. a. To confine (the water) in a river or 
canal by means of a weir, dam, or the like, so ns 
to form a head of water; to dam up. Also adso/. 
(qnot. 179). Now rare. 


(Origin unascer- 


1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) ais they 
..do.. penne away the water in sommer. 1791 R. Mytxz 
Rep. Thames & {sis 51 This weir may be taken away if 


Godstow lock pens sufficiently high. 1840 Zoid. full 
Docks Com. 41 This mode of penning up the river so as to 
convert it into a dock. 1889 Lewin favs. Brit. go At Wye 
is a mill-dam hy which tbe water is penned back. 

b. To confine or shut up (cattle, poultry, ete.) 
in a pen; to put into or keep ina 


pen. 
¢ 1610 IVomen Saints 60 He pend them [the wild geese] 
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all fast in a house, 1667 Mitton P. ZL. tv. 185 Where 
Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In burdl'd Cotes. 1792 
S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. 1. 245 And on the moor the shep- 
herd penned his fold. 1807 Cranur Par. Reg. 1. 846 Drive 
that atout pig and pen him in thy yard. 1891 Tintes 6 Oct. 

‘6 The number of sheep penned showed an increase of 549 

ritish and 830 foreign. 

+Pen, v.2 Oés. rare. [f. Pen 56.2 1.] 

To develop feathers, to become fledged. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans B vij b, When she fan hawk) begynnyth 
to penne, and plumyth, and spalchith and pikith her selfe. 

Pen, v.38 Forms: 5-7 ponne, (6 penn), 6- 
pen. Pa,t. and pple. penned (pend); also (fa. 
pple.) 6 pende, 7 pend. [f. Pen 34.4 4.) trans. 
To write down with a pen; to put into writing, 
set down in writing, write down, write ont, write ; 
to put into proper wrilten form, draw ap (a docn- 
ment); lo compose and wrile, to indite. 

1490 Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 100, | have bene with 
Thomas Horton..& lye se ij inquisicions of dyverse wayes. 
1530 PaLscr. 523% can devyse a thing wel, but I can nat 
penne it. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Rivers x, The playntes alredy by 
the pende are brief enough. 1683 (##/e) Panegyrick upon 
Folly, penn‘d in Latin by Erasmus, rendered into English 
by White Kennett. 1709 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) UU. 
209 They .. penn‘d down the words they were to speak. 
1808 Scotr A/arnz. vt. xv, Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a Sine. 1880 Miss Brappon 
Fust as { ant xii, 1 thought of penning a letter totbe Tres, 

+b. To write of or about, to set forth or describe 
in writing. Ods. 

erase Ane Div. Hen. Vif (Camden) 283 These 
. calamities, if they should be penned and set forth as the 
matter craveth. 1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arh.) 25 Philam- 
mones penned the birth of Latona..in verse. 1659 PEARSON 
Creed 1. (1839) 95 Moses, who first penned the original of 
humanity. 

Pen, variant of Pexp sé.2 and v.4 

Penache, obs. form of PANAcHE. 

Penacute (piniakiz't), a. (sd.) Hed. and Gr. 
Gram. [f.L. pene (more correctly ane) ‘almost, 
nearly’, before a vowel peu-+ Acute, In this in- 
stance formed directly after festu/timate.] Having 
an acute accent on the penultimate syllable; _par- 
oxytone. b. sé A word so accented. ence 
Penacn'te v. frans., to accent acutely on the 
penultimate syllable. 

17gx Westevy Wks. (1872) X1V. 80 If (a word has an 
acute] on the last [syllable] but one, [it is termed] a pen- 
acute, 1764 W. Paimatr Accentus redivivi ts The Dorians 
penacuted verbs ending ov, ..that is, provided they were 
third persons plural. 1874 A. B. Davtoson //eb, Gram. vii. 
1§ nofe, In continuous discourse small words or words 
penacute are often attracted to the end of preceding ones. 

Penadjacent, pen- (pmadg-sént),a. nonce- 
wd. [f. L. pene, pén- (see prec.) + ADJACENT.] 
Next to adjacent. 

1888 Soutas in Challenger Rep. cxitt. 1) 
adjacent or pxnadjacent fibres are given a! 
same levels. ; 

Penwid (pin7id),sd.and a. Zool. Also peneid. 
[ad. mod.L. Penwide: pl., f. Penaeus, name of the 
typical genus: see -1D3.] a. 5, A member of the 
family /enzide of decapod crustaceans, allied lo 
shrimps. b, adj, Belonging to this family. So 
Pensidean (pensi'diain), Penseold, Pensol-dean 
adjs, and sds. 

1852 Dana Crusé. 1. 1594 The animal is probably the larve 
of some Penxidean. 1877 W. Tuomson Voy, Challenger 
VI. iii, 193 Some scarlet caridid and pencid shrimps. 

Penal (prnil), a1 Forms: 5 penalo, -alle, 
5-7 penall, 6-7 poenal, -all, 6- penal. [a. F. 
pénad (12-131h c, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pénal-ts, 
prop. Agnal’s of or belonging to punishment, f. 
pena penalty, ad, Gr. roy quit-money, fine.] 

1, Of, pertainiog to, or relating to punishment. 

a. Having as its object the infliction of punlsh- 
ment, punitive; prescribing or enacting the punish- 
ment to be inflicted for an offence or transgression. 

Penal Laws: * those laws which prohibit an act and im- 

a penalty for the commission of it*(Wharton); esp. in 
fEngl and Irish history, " penal laws in matters ecclesiastical’ 
(quot. 1687); spec. the Jaws inflicting penalties upon Non- 
conformists and Papists. Penal Code (in Ireland), a name 
applied to the successive penal statutes passed in 17th and 
18th haan against Papists. (See Dict. Eng. Hist. 
1884 5. Vv. 

i Rotts of Parit. V. 8/a Notwithstondyng full noble 
Ordinances penales, that have ben mad therof. 1467 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 403 Alle the articles penalle, ordeyned and 
affermed by i same. 1 Morn Debell. Salem Wks. 
1033/2 Neuer can al the wittes..make any one nal law, 
such that none innocent may take harme therby. | 1687 
Jas. Il Dectar. Lib. Conscience 4 That..the Execution of 
all.. Penal Laws in Matters Ecclesiastical. .be immediately 
Suspended. a17z0 Song, Vicar of Bray When royal 
James ohtained the crown..The nal laws 1 hooted down 
‘And read the Declaration. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 385 W hen 
L behold.. Each wanton judge new penal stntutes draw. 1 
Burke (¢t/e) Letter to a Peer of Ireland on the Penal Laws 
against Irish Catholics. 1845 STaruen Comm. Laws Eng. 
(1874) 11. zo Penal provisions intended for the betler pre- 
servation of game, 1874 Faoupn Lac. ix fred. 1x. iti. (1881) 

50 The House of Commons was indignant. .and clamoured 

re the reimposition of the Penal Laws. 1884 Dyct. et 

Hist, 809/2 The Pena! Code, in treland, was first felt onder 
James 1. /éid., (The Irish ment] set {0 wark {1695} 
legislation known to infamy as the Irish pena 
oe. the idbio/a The great Roman nace (i ical 


tntr, 
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tion Act of 1829, by which the last relics of the abominahle 
Penal Code were swept away. 3 ; 

b. Of an act or offence: Liable to punishment ; 
causing a person to incur punishment; punishable, 


esp. by law. 

5472-3 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 60/1 Which eochaanye [of 
foreign for English money] shuld be unto theym, by dyvers 
other Statutes, to excessivly grevous and penall. 1568 GRAF- 
ton Chron. Il. 745 He..began..to serch out the penall 
offences, as well of the chiefe of his Nobilitie, as of other 
Gentlemen. 1673 Marvett Reh. /'ransf. 1). 291 Here isa 
Law, that not to kneel at the Lords Supper shall be more 
Penall than Murther. 1769 Bracxstony Com, IV. xv. 
217 There is..one species of battery, more atrocious and 
penal than the rest. 1872 Yeats Growth Comumt, 276 A 
secoad edict made it penal to pay more. 


ce. Having the nature or character of punish- 
ment; constituting punishment; inflicted as, or in 


the way of, puaishment. Pe eee! 

Penal servitude, a term introduced into British crimiaal 
law in 1853, to designate imprisonment with hard labour at 
any penal establishment in Great Britain or its dominions; 
then substituted for transportation. ‘ " 

1600 J. Hamu.ton Facile Traictise 276 This chaingement 
suld be maid with..a penal satisfaction for sinnes committit, 
3646 Sie T. Browne Psend. Ef. vi. v. 300 Wee... might 
conceave the Deluge not simply penall, but in some way 
also necessary. Mutton #, £. 1. 48 In Adamantine 
Chains and penal Fire. «1826 Heer tr. Pindar ii. 106 
In chambers dark and dread Of nether earth abide, and penal 
flame. 1858 Lytron What will he do? vu. ix, His father's 
misfortune (he gave that gentle appellation to the incident 
of penal transportation), 1858 Lo. St. Leonaras /andy- 
Bk. Prop. Law xxii. 171 The punishmeat of a guilty 
person is..penal servitude for three years. 


d. That is payable or forfeitable as a penalty. 

1623 in MN. Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1885) 505 The said 
Christopher Hutchinsoa..and the Compl John Comber 
entred into one bond or ohligacion vnto the said William 
Jorden in the peaall somme of sixty three poundes, 1671 
Mitton Samson 508 Let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thy self. 1725 Pore Odyss. vim. 384 
Free from shame Thy captives; ] ensure the penal claim. 
x882 Ocitvie s.v., Penal sien, n sum declared by bond to 
be forfeited if the condition of the boad be not fulfilled. 
If the bond be for payment of money, the penal sum is 
generally fixed at twice the amount. 


e. Used or appointed as a place of punishment. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 3141/1 Penal settlements are de- 
signed for the punishment of criminals coavicted of very 
gtave offences in the penal colonies. 185: Wiser Chapel 
of Hermits 167 Lord, what is maa? . .chance-swung between 
The foulaess of the penal pit And Truth’s clear sky. 18 
Matuews Coinage xxii, 229 Cayenne is..that whole district 
ef French Guiana within which is the penal colony of 
France. 4 x 

f. Involving, coanected with, or characterized by, 
a penally or legal punishment. g. Of, pertaining to, 
or subject to the penal laws, penal servitude, ctc. 

1647 in 10th Rep. fFist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 495 They 
. have ingadged themselves hy their pennall boundes..for 
the payment of the forsaid sammes. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No 
2662/4 Lost.., a last Year's Almanack, having ia the Cover 
some Penal Bills for Money. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot. 626/2 An action is said to be penal when the con- 
clusions of the summons are of a penal nature; that is, whea 
not merely restitution and real damages, hut extraordinary 
damages and reparation, by way of penalty, are concluded 
for. 1886 J. C. Monanan Kee. Ardagh & Clonmeacnoise 7 
Jn those penal times, Dr. O'Flynn was compelled ta ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Confirmation under very distress- 
ing circumstances. 1899 Hester. Gaz. 3x Oct. 8/3 The 
prisoners are divided iato three classes, Aces of the first- 
class, known as the penal class [ete.]. 

+2. Painful; severe, esp. in the way of punish- 
ment. Ods. (Cf, PENALLY 1, PENALITY 2, PENALTY 1.) 

1490 Act 4 Ten. VI1,c. 20 Whiche accions be verry penall to 
alle mysdoers and offenders ia suche accions condempned, 
and moche profitahle aswell to the Kyng as to euery of his 
Suhgettes. a 3656 Be. Haui Sreathings Devout Soul xlix. 
(1851) 205 Hither he [Elijah] knew that chariot .. was only 
glorious, and not penal. 1709 Strvre Ann Ref 1. xxvi. 
279 A law was pussed for sharpeniag laws against Papists: 
wherein some difficulty had heen, because they were made 
very penal. 

{lence + Psnal-law v. (Obs. nonce-wd.) trans, 
to execute a penal law against. 

1 Hiexerincitt Cerenony-Monger v. Wks. 1716 11. 
439 Noman more realously cries up the .. Acts of Uniformity, 
when he gets a Nonconformist therehy upoa the Hip, and 
to Penal-l_aw him. 

Penal, a.2 Anat. rare. [f. PEN-18+-au.] Per- 
taining to the penis: = Pensa a. 

1867 Frail. KR. Agric, Soc. Ser. 1. IT. 1. 499 The penal 
portion of the urethra. 


Penalit (pinee'liti). Now rare. [a. F. pénalité 

(15th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. med.L. pond/itas 
aalty, mulect (Du Cange), f. L. pana/-is: see 

eENAL! and -1Ty. CE lt. fenaliia “penaltie, for- 
feiture’ (Florio).] 

+1. Painfulncss; pain, suffering: = PENALTY 1, 

¢ 3495 Epitaffe, etc. in Shelion's Wks, (x843) II. 391 Your 
plesnres been past vnto penalyte. rgo2 ATKYNSON tr. De 
imitatione 1. xii. 194 In greuouse temptacions & tribnia- 
cions, & penalite of iyi. 1533 Braosuaw St. Werburge un. 
x060 Conanyng surgeans.. ‘To cure this gentylman from 
penalite. 

+2. = Penauty 2. Obs. 

ts3r in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford ror Suche 
peaalytes as hathe.. ben..accustomyd to be ae @ 1548 
Ilauu Chron, fen. VIF 34 [They] banyshed oute of 
their landes and seigniories all Englishe. -commodities vpon 
great forfeytures and penalities. 
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3. The character or fact of being penal. 

650 Sta T. Browne Pseud, £9. 1. vi. (ed. 2) 18 Many of the 
Ancients denied the Antipodes, and some unto the penality 
[so ed. 1658; edd, 1646, 1676 penalty} of contrary affirma- 
tions. r802-ra BENTHAM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 11, 415 
Respect ..to the general nature, to the penality or non- 

nality, of the suit. /éid, ITI. 253 Offences occupying a 

igh rank in the scale of criminality or penality, 


Penalize (proaleiz), v. [f. Pexana.! + -12z,] 
1. ‘vans, To make or declare (an action) penal 


or legally punishable. 

ah Escort England I. 260 The law.. prohihits and 
penalises the Spes ner of all children under ten years of 
age. 1890 Tablet 17 May 765 The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act... penalising the assumption of territorial titles by 
Catholic Bishops. 1892 Law Times XCI1. 3141/1 It was 
not the intention of the Act to penalise such ‘ mere blunders’. 

2. Sport. To subject to a penalty (see Penauty 
2c); hence generally, to subject to some com- 
parative disadvantage, to handicap. 

1868 Morn, Star 8 June, The best two-year-old field .. the 
winner is pretty sure to spring from the penalised lot. 1888 
Times 3x Aug. 7/ ‘The principle of ‘ penalizing ' bounty-fed 
sugar has been adopted by all the Powers. 1893 /édid. 
12 qe 7/2 The Duke of Portland's Schoolbook (penalized 

.}and. Lord Cadogan’s Stowmarket are the best of the 
public performers. 1896 Case Argus 7 Nov., We have no 
income tax, and in order to raise revenue.. the poor man is 
penalized at almost every point of the Customs compass, 

Hence Penaliza’tion, the actioa of penalizing. 
(In quots. atéri6.) 

x888 Times 2 Aug. 7/2 The Jala policy is sup. 
ported strongly by Semmany, ussia, Italy and Spain. 
1898 Beary in Z. London Dispatch (S. Aft.) 24 Apr., In+ 
serting in the Agreement. .a penalization clause. 

Penally (pinili), adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥ 2] 
Tn a penal manner, 

+1. Painfully, severely. Ods. 

exqso tre De futitatione wt. xxx. 99 Pese miseries pat 
penaly greuep pe sonle of py seruant, 

2. In the way of punishment or penalty. (In 
quot. 1651, ? Under a penalty.) 

1647 Trarr Coon, Rev. xviii, 2 They have fallen culpably, 
and shall fall peaally. 65x Biccs Mew Disp, » 26 ‘Thoug 
charity towards our neighbour be pcenally commanded. 
690 Soutn Serm. (1697) 11. vii 283 The State, and Condition 
penally consequent upon these Sinners. 187 G. S. Faner 
Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1.119 Peaally given up to 
this second Little Hora hy reason of the Apostasy in question. 
1885 Law Times Bae 11]. 359/1 The respondent ought not 
to be affected penally by the omission of the board to take 
the prescribed steps. 

So Pe'nalnsss, ‘ liableness to a penally’. 

3727 Baicey, vol, I. 

Penalty (penalti). [Not found till after 1500; 
nitimately ad. med.L. pandlitas, f. pandlis PENAL; 
ef. the doublet Penarity. The reduction of -zy 
to -/y suggests an AF. origin.] 

+1. Pain, suffering. Obs. rare. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge 1. 3080 To dyssolve her 
wo and great penalte. 1642 H. More Song of Soud tt. ii. 1. 
xiv, It breaks and tears and puts to penalty This sory corse. 

2. A punishment imposed for breach of law, rule, 
or contract; a loss, disability, or disadvantage of 
some kind, either ordained by law to be inflicted 
for some offence, or agreed upon to be undergone 
In case of violation of a contract; sometimes sfec. 
the payment of a snm of money imposed in such 
a case, or the sum of money ilself; a fine, mulct, 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 2 The one moitie of every of 
thesaid penalties tobetothe Kyng. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Contr. 193 b, A penaltie was set for suche as obeyed not the 
decree of Spier. 1596 Snaks. Aferch. V. iv. 1. 248 The 
intent and Pubes of the Law Hath ful! relation to the 
pene, Which heere appeareth due vpon the bond. 1664 

H. More AZys¢. ee ae viii, 541 He would submit 
himself to any equitable Mulets or Penalties. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vt. 545 In the day thou eat’st, thou di’st; Death is 
the penaltie impos'd. 1758 Biackstoxe Comm. I. Introd. 
i. §9 These prohibitory laws de not make the transgression 
a moral offence, or sin: the only obligation in conscience is 
to submit to the peal if levied. 1789 Bath Frnt. 27 
July Advt., The Act _inffiets a penalty of Ten Pounds on 
a: letting out News-papers to read for hire. 186: 

incsLey Herew, ii, The pains and penalties of exile di 
not press very hardly upon him, 

_b. jig. Suffering, disadvantage, or loss, resulting 
dircctly from some course of action, esp. from an 


error or fault, or incident to some posilion or state. 
1664 H. More Myst. /nig. xix. 72 With them Marriage 
cannot be omitted without very high penalties inflicted by 
that Nemesis interwoven with the law of Nature. 17 
Burke #r. Rev. 135 You..in doing it have incurred the 
fondies you well deserve to suffer, 1837 THIRLWALL Greece 
ii. VI. 273 It was the heavy price which he had to pay for 
his conquests: the Demy, perhaps we may add, of sus- 
picions too lightly indulged. 1875 faves Holy Rom, Entp. 


xix. (ed. 5) 356 It isthe penalty of greatness that its form , 


should ontlive its substance, 

ec. Sport. A disadvantage imposed upon a com- 
petilor or a side (usually in the form of an advan- 
tage given to the opposite side) as punishment for 
a breach of rules; also, a disadvantage imposed 
on a competitor who has been a winner in some 
previous contest in order to equalize the chances; 
a handicap. (Sce also 5.) 


1885 Daily Tel. 28 Sept. (Cassell), The conditions of the 
race include neither penatties nor allowances. 


Gd. Phr. On, upon, under (+ tn) penalty: with 


PENANCE. 


the liability of incnrring penally in case of not 
fulfilling the command or condition stated. + Ufon 
his penally ; at his peril (quot. 1653). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Coutnt, 23b, Commaunding al 
men to eschew his..company, under the lyke penaltie. 
1600 Child. Marriages 176 Patrick Foord is also bounden for 
him as his surety, in the like penalty vato her maiestie for 
his apperaunce. 1653 Clarke Papers (Camden) IT]. 8 That 
[he] bo his penalty forbeare to sit or act there longer. 
1783 Watson Philip IZI (1839) 209 To quit the Spanish 
dominions, under the penalty of perpetual servitude. 1858 
O. W. Houmes Ant. Breakf-t. viii. 71, Many minds must 
change their key now and then, on penalty of getting ont 
of tune or losing their voices. oa -_.. 

+3. A condition imposed; a liability, obligation. 

r6or R. Jounson Kingd. § Covew., (1603) 172 Hee... 
deuided his dominion omcag! them,.. only with this 
penalty, to find alwaies in readiness a certaine number of 
footmen and horsemen, ; 

+4. An act liable to punishment, a penal offence. 

1596 Edw, /7J,n. i, It is a penalty to break your statutes. 

5. attrib. (esp. in sportiag phrascology, as in 
fenaity goal, kick: see 20). 

1889 Daily News 28 Nov, 6/6 Each side had_a penalty 
kick, 1891 /did. 30 Nov. 4/7 Yorkshire beat Lancashire 
.. by the narrow margin of a penalty goal to nothing. 1897 
Léid. 3x May 2 All their resources will be taxed to the 
uimost to get their orders completed before ‘ penalty-day *. 
1895 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 9/1 It is..impossible that they 
could have done anything with their penalty handicaps 
against such a return as this, 4 

enance (pe’nans), sd. Forms: 3-7 penaunce, 
(4 penaunse, -ans, -anz, -anx, -once, panance), 
4-6 pennaunce, (-ans), 4-8 pennance, (5 pen- 
awnce, -awunse, panans, 6 panence, pen- 
nence, -ens, penance), 3- penance. [a. OF. 
peneante, -aance, -ance, pennance (12th ec. in 
Godef,) :—L. penientia, f. penitént-em PENITENT: 
see -ANcE, ‘This popular OF. form was gradually 
ousted from French by the ecclesiastical form 
pénitence, a new adaptation of the L.] 

+1. Repentance, penitence. Zo do penance [L. 
agere penilentiam, OF, faire penance}, to repent. 

@ 1300 Cursor AF. 18489 Bot loves nu vr lanerd dright,.. 
and dos yur penans qnils yee mai. /did. ee To erist 
pou hald pi penance fast. “¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. 
(Lgipciane) aaa cryste..bus lang in me has pennans 
soa 1389 \ yer Afatt, iit, 8 Therfore do 3ee worthi 
fruytis of penaunce. /d/d. xxi. 29 Afterward he stirid by 
penaunce eras or forthenkynge], wente. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 20/1, 1 cam not for to calle rightful men but 
synners to penannce. 1835 Coverpate S7é/e Prol., That 
his people be not blynded in theyr understondyng, lest they 
beleue pennaunce to be onght saue a very repentaunce, 
amendment, or connersyon vato God. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. 
Com. Prayer, Collect St. Fohn Baptists Day, To prepare 
the way of thy sonne our saviour by preaching of penaunce 
[x662 repentance]. 1632 Sanarrson Serm. 518 It is but an 
hypocritical] semhlance of Pennance,.where is no care, 
el ber endeavour of reformation. 699 Burnet 39 Art, xxv. 
(1700) 273 Penance, or Penitence, is formed from the Latin 
Translation of a Greek word that signifies a chnnge, or 
renovation of mind. 

b. In the Roman and Greek Churches, reckoned 
as one of the seven sacrameats, and as inclading 
contrition, confession, satisfaction, and absolution. 

ex3rs Snorenam Poems (E. E. T.S) i. 843-6 Penaunce 
hyt hys a sacrement Pat men scholde fonge And mote. 
Penaunce hep maneres pre, Por3 sorze, schryfte, and edbote. 
1583 Articles of Religion xxv, Those fine commonly called 
Sacraments, that is to say Confirmation, Penance, Orders, 
Matrimonie, and extreme Unction, are not to be compted 
for Sacraments of the Gospell. 1657 /enit. Conf. iv. 49 
That the Sacraments of Penance will supply all other 
defects. 1884 Catholic Dict. s.v., Lastly, penance is a 
sacrament of the new law instituted by Christ for the remis- 
sion of sin committed after baptism. : 

2. The performance of some act of self-morti- 
fication or undergoing of some penalty, as an 
expression of penitence; any kind of religious disci- 
pline, whether imposed by ecclesiastical authority, 
or voluntarily undertaken, in token of repentance 
and by way of satisfaction for sin; peaitential 
discipline or observance; sfec. in Zcc/. use, such 
discipline or observance officially imposed by a 
priest upon a penitent after confession, as an ia- 
tegral part of the sacrament of penance: see 1b. 
To do penance, to perform such acts or undergo 
such discipline. (The main current sense.) 

¢x290 Bekei8in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 106 Gilebert him bi-pou3te 
pe Croiz for-to fo Into fe holie lond his penaunce pe bet to 

R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 303 Per penance was, pei 
suld go in pilgrima: 13.. Cursor AT. 26617 (Cott.) O sia 
pat opin es and kid ‘Tak open penance and vn-hid. ¢ 1375 
St. Dae. Sainis iii. (Andreas) 155 Sa suld pat ald his 
penance mak In prayer, almus, and in wakk. ¢ 1386 CHAgcER 
Pars. T. » 30 Hooly chirche by Juggement destreyneth 
hym for to do open penaunce :—as for to goon perauenture 
naked in pilgrimages or hare-foot. ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) 
viii. 30 Pai [monks] liffez in grete abstinence and in grete 
penaunce, 1470-85 Matoay Arthur xxi. vii, Grete penzunce 
she toke as ener dyd synful Indy in thys londe. 1483 
Caxton G. de Ja Tour lij b, She was thyrtty yere and more 
in a deserte makyng there her pennunce. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
friars (Camden) 92 There was v. men. .dyd opyn pennans.. 
this was their pennans: furst tocome owte of the vestre with 
sheites apone ther backes,and eche of them a rodde in their 
honddes wyth a taper lych [ete.]. 1653 H. CoGan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. vii. 21 He shut himself up for fourteen days, 
by way of pennance, in a Pagod ef an Idol. 1727-41 
Cuamners Cyel., Penance, io our canon-law, is ab eccle- 


do. er. 


PENANCE. 


siastical punishment, chiefly adjudged to the sin of fornica- 
tion, 1752 Hume £18. § {reat (1777) 11. 463 Not to 
mention the eacessive pennances of the Brachmans. 1797 
London Courier 29 Nov., On Sunday last the Parish Churc 
of St. Mary, Lambeth, was..unusually crowded. .to see 
Mr, John Oliver..do penance in a White Sheet, for calling 
Miss Stephenson, the domestic female of a neighbouring 
Baker, by an improper name. 1884 Catholic Dict. s.v., 
Penance came to mean the outward acts by which sorrow 
for sin isshown, and the word was supposed by St. Augustine 
to come from pana. 
b, Snfferings after death as a punishment for 
sins ; the sufferings of purgatory, or the like. ?0és. 
336a Lanct. P, 2’, A. xt. 301 Lewide iottis Percen wip 
a pater noster be palais of heuene Wipoute penaunce, at here 

artynge in-to heige blisse. ¢1 Cuaucer Sompn. T. 16 

Trentals seyde he delineren fro penaunce Hir freendes 
soules. 1656 Cowrey Pindar. Odes Notes (1669) 9 The 
opinion..that souls past still from one body to anather, till 
by length of time, and many penances, they had purged 
away all their imperfections. Sait Jer, Tavtoa Dissuas, 
Popery 1. ii, § 4 According to the ol ee rate, you 
besaideserved the penance of forty thousand years. 1697 
Davoen Eneid vi. 45a A hundred years they wander on 
the shore, At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. 

3. transf, in varions allusions to sense a; In later 
use often coinciding with sense 4. 

¢ 1305 Land Cokayne 178 Whose wl com pat Jond to, Ful 
rete penance he mot do. ¢1374 Cuaucra Ancl. $ Arc. 
347 But as pe paste. Mcgee his dethe shall synge his 
penavnse. £1430 Lypa, Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 146 Thu 
must of rihte yeve hym is penaunce, With this flagelle of 
equité and resoun. 1888 Suaxs. Z.Z. Lot. i. 15 Tle keepe 
what I haue sworne, And bide the pennance of each three 
yeares day. 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 140 We.. 
made our horses do penance for that little rest they had. 
bag B’ness Bunsen in Hare =the (1879) I. vii. ag8 A person 
used to Dutch neatness must, I fear, be in hourly penance 
when waited upon by Italians. 1865 PARKMAN hamfplain 
ii, (1875) 215 But rest was penance to him. 

+b. Poor fare, sorry cheer (as of one fasting or 
doing penance); fo fake penance, ‘to take pot- 
luck". Obs, rave. 

(So F. faire pénitence, Sp. hacer enilencia, to make sorry 
cheer, dine or fare poorly. Used, by way of modesty, in 
inviting any one to join at a meal at which no special 
preparation is supposed to have been made for him.] 

€1460 Towneley Myst, xxvii. a46 Sir, we you pray,.. This 
nyghe penance with vs to take, With sich chere as we can 
make. /éid. 289 It is bot penaunce, as we saide, That we 
haue here. 4479 Srensen Shepa. Cal. Feb. 89 For Youngth 
is a bubble blown vp with breath, .. Whose way is wilder- 
fesse, whose ynne Penaunce. 

+4. Pain, suffering, distress, sorrow, vexation. 
(In quot. 1390, the outward expression of sorrow, 
mourning.) Ods, (exc. as involved in 3). 
£1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 113 Po pat be casteles kept, 
in penance pei soiorned. ¢ 1386 Geaucrx Pars. T. ? 269 
Seint poul after his penaunce in watir and in lond. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 291 Thei toke upon hem such penaunce, 
‘Ther was no song, ther was no daunce. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthdert 
(Surtees) 6355 He oe noght opyn his mouth. .he suffird 
slyke penaunce. asas Lo. Branees /roiss. 1]. xciii. (xxxix.] 
278 Therhy the penaunce of Sir Wylliam Helmon was greatly 
asswaged, — 

+5. Punishment. Oés. 

Specifically applied by 17-18thc. legal writers to ine forte 
et dure, cas aher Bata but his use scems ae general 
= ‘their punishment‘. 

(1ag92 Baitton 1. v.§ a Etsi il ne se veulent aquiter, si soint 
mis a lour penaunce jekes autaunt ge il le prient.} 43.. 
Senyn Sag. (W.) 1520 Gelteles he suffred this pennaunce. 
1375 Barnoua Bruce xx. 5x Soyne eftir he wes sent Till his 
porns till dumbertane, And deit in that tour of stane. x 

xTON Faytes of A. it. xxl, 220 So were it thenne wel a 
harde eye that they shulde bere penaunce of that that 
they ought to be Innocent of. 1587 Tuaazav. Trag. 7. 127 
That fire might be fet Wherein the wench to frie, To feele 
the penance of her fact. ¢ 1630 in Rushw. frst, CodZ. (1659) 
I. App. 3a Upon his arraignment he atood mute, therefore 
the Roll is, that he was put, to pennance, that is, to strong 
and hard pain. 1667 Mitton P. L, x. 559 To aggravate 
Thir papease. 1769 Brackstone Cont. 1V. xxv. 320 He 
+ shall, for his obstinacy, receive the terrible sentence of 
Penance, or peine forte et dure, 

6. attrib. and Comé., as penance-doing sb. and 
adj., -fire, -gold, pain, -sheet, -time. 

€3425 Orolog. Be Gan ili. in Anglia X. 349/5 Confessours 
& virgyns, pat suffred heer in jemamnitederrine. 1668 R. 
Witp Poems (1870) 85 And turn this surplice to a penance- 
sheet, 1808 Scorr Afarmt. ut. xv, Some slight mulct of 
penance-gold. 1848 G. B, Cuexver Wand, Pilerins lix. 310 

Tultitudes of penance-doing ple. 1866 ints News an 
Gerontins v. 41 ‘The chill of death is past, and now The 
penance-fire begins, 

Penance, v. [f prec. sb.: cf. 40 Sentence.] 
trans. To subject to penance ; to impose or iaflict 
penunce on; Lo discipline, chastise. 

@ 1600 Hooxre Eecl, Pol. vi. W. $6 He speaketh of them 
which sought voluntarily to be penanced, and yet withdrew 
themselves from open confession. 60x Waaxca Alb, Eng, 
tx. li, (2612) a they pennance thee and take thy @a5 
away. 1661 Fettuam Resolves t. Ni. (1677) 263 Design'd.. 
asa Hair-shirt to pennance him for his folly in offendiog. 
1713 Gentleman Instr, uv iil. (ed. 5) 397, 1 might bring you 
upon Got Knees, and penance your Indiscretion, 1871 
R. B. Vaucnan St. Thomas signinas 1.195 The little cell 
in which Abelard prayed and penanced himself. +888 H.C, 
Lea Hist, Inquisition M1. 10 cy penanced a dozen citizens 
by ordering them to Palestine. 

Hence Pe-nanced ffl.a.; Ponancing v6/. sd. 

1795 Soutuey Yoan of Are m1, 4a2, E saw The pictured 
flames writhe round a penanced soul. 1869 Life Af. AM. 
Hatlakan (1870) 229 His facetious threats of scolding, and 


penancing, 
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Pe'nanceless, ¢. rare. [f. PENANCE 56. + 


| -Less.] Without doing or undergoing penance. 


, sae so often the outcome o} 


1377 Lanct. P. PLB x, 
paeeoris penaunceles at 

lisse of paradys, 

_tPemancer. 0s. [a. OF. penean-, penancier, 
in both senses (13the. in Godef.), ad. med.L. 
penitentiari-ss (Du Cange) ; see PENITENTIARY, ] 

1. One who imposes penunee; sfec. a priest 
specially appointed to hear confession and impose 
penance in extraordinary cases, a penitentiary. 
(See also PENTTENCER.) 

13.. Cursor AF, 26165 Nan mai al asoil bot pape allan. and 
vnder him his penancer. /did. 26341 Ober cases.. Pat biscop 
til him-seluen sere Haldes or til his penancer. 13977 Lancr. 
P. Pl B. xx. 317 Persoun or parissh prest, penytancere 
[v.% penauncer] or bisshop. (1865 Test. Ebor. rtees) LIT. 
314, 1397. 23% May. Letter .. authorising a marriage .. by 
the authority of the papal penancer.} 

2. One undergoing penance. rare—°, 

€1490 Promp, Paro, 391/2 Penawnte (4. penaunscer.. 
FP. penauncer’), penttenciatus. 

tPemancy. 00s. rare. [f Penance, with 
altered suffix, after L. -cxfia: see-ancy.] a. Peni- 
tency, repentance. b. Punishment; suffering (after 
death); = Penance sé. 5. 

1611 Spero Mist. Gt. Brit. x. xab § 93 Her nancy was 
seene, in her sorrowes conceiued, 1683 H. More Annot, 
Glanvill’s Lux O. 73 That the Penancies of Reprobates are 
endless, I shall ever thus persuade myself. 

Pen and ink, pen-and-ink, sir. 

A. as 56. 

1. 4. The instruments of writing: see TEN 5b.2 4 
and Ink sb, (Hyphened when this helps the sense.) 

1463 G, Asnay Poems i. 68 Hauyng pen and Inke euyr at 
my syde. 1§17 Toaxincton Péler, (2884) 51 He askyd pene 
and ynke, and wrotte nye sonne. 1762 Gaav Let. fo F. 
Brown 19 July, There is bu 
1809 Byzon Eng, Bards & Sc. Rev. 402 Oh, Amos Cottle | 
for a moment think What meagre profits spring from pen 
andink! 1869 Daily News 14 Dec., Here..we meet with 
B man of pen-and-ink. 

2. Short for pen-and-ink drawing: see B. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 3/1 Three pen-and-inks by Sir 
John, Millais, 1900 MWeston. Gaz. 20 Oa. 3/2 Some good 
drawings..especially a pen-and-ink, ‘ Les Halles, Malines ‘ 

B. as aaj. (properly hyphened). 

1, Using pen and ink; occupied in writing ; 
clerkly. Now rare or Obs. 

1676 Wvcnratev Pl. Dealer vy. i, What, and the Pen and 
Ink Gentlemen taken too! 1745 H. Watro.r Le/?. (1846) 
II. 80 The Duke of Bedford. .says he is tired of being a pen 
and ink man, 1819 Edin. Kev. XX XM. 112 One of these 
mercantile pen and ink emperors. ; ; 

Done, made, or executed with pen and ink: 
usually of a dzawing or sketch; also, done or 
described in writing. (Hyphened.) 

184a Dickens Amer. Votes ix. oe A crooked pen- 
and-ink outline of a great turtle, 1861 Craik 2? ist. Lug, Lit. 
II. 193 The tast blow struck in the pen-and-ink war. 
Burcow Lives 12 Gd. Alen 1. ii, 137 His pen-and-ink drawing 
from memory of that object is surprisingly accurate. 1897 
Academy 3 Apr. 381/a It [Cowper's correspondence] is the 
best pen-and-ink conversation that we have. 

(6) as vb. intr, (tonce-use.) To use a pen and 
ink, lo write. (Hyphened.) 

80x Soutney Let, to G. C, Bedford 19 Aug. in Life (1850) 
IL. x59, I am..pen-and-inking for supplies, not from pure 
inclination. 

Hence (ronce-was,) Pen-and-inkage, Pen-and- 
inkmanship, the use of pen and ink, the oecupa- 
tion of writing. 

1804 Soutney Let. to ¥. Rickman 20 Jan. in Life (1850) 
Il. ago If I regarded pen-and-inkmanship solely as a trade, 
I pighe soon give in an income of double the amount 
x emple Bar Mag. Mar, 339 The sunk rock of pen-and- 
a plethora of leisure. 

So +Pen and inkhorn, as writing instruments, 
carried by clerks, etc.; usually attrib. or as adj. 
(with hyphens): Using or carrying a pen and 
inkhorn, enga: in writing, clerkly; leamed, 
pedantic (cf. INKHORN 2b). 

$593 Suaks. a Hen. V1, w. ti. 117 Hang him (the Clerk of 
Chatham) with his Pen and Inke-horne about his necke. 
1599 Jas. F BactA. Swpow (1682) 86 Booke Jangee ¢ and 
penne and Inke-horne tearmes. 1601 Cuettie & Muxoav 
Downf. Ear! Huntington v iii, in Haz, Dodstey VII. 118 
A paltry pematdtaichorn clerk, 1638 Witner Brit. Res 
mend. i. 3 Let no man thinke, He racke my memory For 

en-and-inkehorne termes, to finifie My blunt invention. 1655 

Purcer Ch. Hist, wv, i, $18 They.. projected the general 
destruction of all that wore a pen-and-ink-horn about them. 

Penang, var. PINANa, areca-nat or -tree. 

Penang lawyer: see LawYER 4. 

Penannular (pine nidlix), a. [f. L. pene, 
Pene-,nearly, almost + ANNuLAR.] Nearly annolar; 
of the form of an almost complete ring; circular 
with a small part of the circumference wanting. 

1851 D. Witson Prvk. Ann. m1. vi. 313 The Dilated Penan- 
nular Rings (as I would propose. .to call this class of relics). 
1885 J. KR. Atten in Afag. Art Sept. 458/x Armlets .. of 
penannular form, with expanded circular ends. 

+ Penant. 0s. Also -aunt(e. (ME. a. OF. 
fenant, earlier peneant, -aant:—L. penitént-en, 
PENITENT (by which Jenant was superseded 
@1500).] A penitent; one doing penance; in lust 
quot., one suffering in purgatory. 


62 Suche lewed iottes..passen 
er hennes partynge, In-to pe 


t one pen and ink in the house. | 
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PENCEL. 


azzo00 St. Gregory O44. in Herrig's Archivo LVIL, 
Penaunt he cand Fall Sixt. 13+ ursor AT. 16857 (Cond 
For fals penantes men sal bam tak. 1400 26 Poltt, Feemns 
(E. E. T. S.) axv. 476 Thys maketh me to drowpe and dare 
That I am lyke a pore penaunte. € 1430 Pilger, fof Alan- 
hode 1, xxix. (1869) 20 Vnshette pe doore, and ¢ your 
penauntes (Fr. perans) entre In. 

enant, variant of PENNANT 2, kind of stone.- 
t+Pena-rious, c. Obs. rare—9, [f.L. pendri-us 
of or pertaining to victuals, f, per-ws zovision. ] 

2686 Biount Glossogr., Penarious, of or be longing to pro- 
vision for victuals. 1658 in Puiitirs. 

+Penary, a. Obs. rare. 
L. fendri-us (Quint.), {. pona penalty, panish- 
ment: see-ary.] Perlaining !o punishment, penal. 

165: Hoanrs Govt. & Soc. xiv. §7. 217 The second [part of 
the Law] which is styled vindicative, or poenary, is manda. 
tory. 1689 Gaupen Tears of CA. 1. ia. 76 Not alwayes for 
penary chastisments, but oft for triall of graces. 

Penashe, obs. form of ’ANacne. 

Penates (pinartiz), sb. pl. [L. Pendtés pl. 
peth, f. genus innermost part of a temple of Vesta, 
sanctuary.) In ancient Roman mythology, The 
guardian deities of the household and of the stale, 
who were worshipped in the interior of every 
dwelling-honse ; often coupled wlth Lares (see 
Lar); household gods, Also ¢ransf. and fig. 

1513 Dovctas Zneis xi. x. 81 Penates, or the Goddis 
domesticall. 1549 THomas f/ist, Ftalie 8b. 1616 B. Jonson 
forest ji, They saw thy fires Shine bright on every hearth, 
as the desires Of thy Penates had becn set on flame, To 
entertain them. 166a Evetys Chatcogr. (1769) a7 The 
Penates of Laban. 2775 [sce Lan 1], 179a W. Roarrts 
Looker-on No. 3 (1794) .g My mother Ia pious regard 
for this relick, Nee was always one of her little penates, 
or pocket-gods. 1824 Braon Def Transf u. i. 103 Yet 
once more, ye old Penates] Let not your quench'd hearths 


Also poenary. [ad. 


be Até's| 1882 Pezovy Eng. Journalism xv. 109 John 
Walter broke up his honeeholaaia Printing House Square, 
set up his penates at Bearwood, 

iPenbard, [mod.Welsh pendardd, f. pen 


head + éardd Bary s6.1 (The older W. form was 
fennbeirdd, ‘ chief of the bards’, applied to Talie 
sin in Andhweh and Ohven, Mabinogion (Rhys and 
Evans) 107.)] A head or chief bard. 

1779 Ann. Reg. 11. 144 He becomes a Penbardd or Pen- 
ea. i chief of the faculty he was candidate in. 1848 Lytton 
Harold vu. v, Still the penbard bent over his bruised harp. 

Pen-case. [f. PEN 56.%4+Case 56.2] A case 
or receptacle for a pen or pens. (Cf, Pennen!,) 

1599 Minsnev u, A penner or pencase, ride Cara de 
escrivanias. a 80s A, Caatyte Antobiog. 96 He made me 
a present of a pen-case of his own turning. 

tb. By extension, A case or receptacle generally. 
Obs. rare, 

166a J. Cuanoure Van Helmont’s Oviat, 110 But eahala- 
tions, which in the account of the Schooles, are the daily 
matter of Windes, Mists, Comets, Mineralls, Rockie Stones, 
saltness of the Sea, Earth-quakes, and of all Meteors, seeing 
they have no pen-case or receptacle in nature [erig. cum 
pennarium in natura non habeant}, nor matter sufficient for 
so great daily things,..are wondrous dreams. 

Pence (pens), collective plural of Pexxy, q.v. 
for forms and simple senses. Used also in a few 
componnds, as pence-collection dealing, etc.; peuce- 
encumbered, -paying adjs.; + pence-lack, lack of 
pence, want of money; pence-table, an azith- 
metical table indicating the number of shillings or 
pounds equivalent to given numbers of pence. 

1393 Lanct. P. F.C. xxi. 378 Somme porw pans-delynge 
(B. xix. 374 penyes delynge]. 1399 — Rich, Redeles wm. 
14a For bey..makep pe peple ffor pens lac in pointe ffor to 
wepe. 2834 Zalt's Alag. 1. 43/1 Entertainments got up for 
the relief of pence-encumbered pockets. 1861 Dickans Gt. 
Expect. ix, [He] put me through =, pence-table from 
‘twelve pence make one shilling *. 1894 I#ests. Gas. 11 Sept. 
a/t Their painful pence-collection likened itself in my mind 
to O'Connell's repeal-rent. 1899 Athenxune ax Oct, 548/1 
Two insular and pence-paying realms, 

Penceful, obs. form of Pensirvn. 

Pencel, pensel, -il (penstl). Now only 
ffist. or arch. Forms: 3 (7, 9 arch.) penaile, 4 
pensal, -celo, -cell, 4-6 pencel, -celle, -selle, 
4-7 -aell, 5 -salle, 6 -syll; Se. pin-, pynaal; 6 
(9 Hist.) penaall, 6-7 (9 arch.) pencil, pensel, 
“sil, 7 -elll, Sc. pinsell, [a. AF, pence? (Du 
Cange), reduced from enoncel, PENNONCEL, dim. 
of penon, PENNoN. Intermediate forms are seen 
in the OF, dial. panzceel, itty ae paignichel, 

pengneceal, penecheal, pencheal (Godef.), also in 
med,.L. fennucelius, penteellus, pencellus (Dn 
Cange), indicating a phonetic series fenoncel, 
penocel, pene- or penicel, pence’. The spelling penst? 
found In some writers suggests a fancied connexion 
with perstle from L. pendéere, Pensum to hang.) 

A small pennoa or streamer. f 

¢127§ Lay. 27183 Pe king heom sette vp on an hulle mid 
mony pensiles [¢120§ mid feole here-marken} 33-. A. 
Adis, 2688 Armed alle in of Fraunce, With fair pencel 
and styf launce._¢1330 gR Baunse Chrow. (1810) 169 In 
Philip nauie of France a pencelle bei put oute, His armes 
on a lance ouer alle be schip aboute. 1375 Bagpour ed 
x1, 193 Pensalis to the vynd vaffand. c1q400 Laud aed 
S&, 14391 With many a louely fair pense] Off gald of Inde, 
of fair sandel. 1513 Dovctas «nets mi. vi. 4 sou 
wyndis blast Our Diggcis and our Herpes a fast. a 
Ware Chron, Hen. VELL 1b, The chariot was g 


PENCELESS. 


with banners and Pencelles of tharmes of his dominions. 
1675 Diurn, Oceurr, (Bann. Cl.) 158 Ane pensall quhairin 
wes contenit ane reid lyoun. 1§92 Wvratey Avworte, Ld. 
Chandos 33 Banners, pensils, stremers, wauing bright. 1688 
R. Houme Armoury un xviii. (Roxb.) 122/2 Six speares or 
pikes, garnished with penoncells or pencills disvelopped. 
1805 Scorr Last Minstr. xiv. xxvii, Pensils and pennons 
wide were flong. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 38 With pensiles 
fluttering in the breeze. 1864 GarensnieLps Ann, Lesuia- 
hagow 8 Agreeing to serve under his pensall or banner. 
+b. éransf. A knight carrying a pennon. Oés. 

1523 Lp. Beangas Frotss. I. cexxxvit. 339 All the Com- 
panyons, to the nombre of xii. hundred pensels, And they 
were right hardy and valyant knightes. /did. coclxi. 586 
The names of the baners and pensels that were with the erle. 

+e, A lady’s token worn or carried by a knight. 

o337q¢ Cuancea Troylus v. 1043 She made hym were a 
pencel of here sleue. ¢ 1400 Rowland § O. 1073 For b? \nfe 
of his leman fayre of face A glofe to his pensalle he hase. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x, xlvil. 488 This damoysel..sent 
to hyma pensel, and prayd bym to fyghte with sire Corsabryn 
for her lone. 

Pence], -ell, obs. forms of Penctt. 

Penceless (pens,lés), ¢. [f. Pexce + -LEss.] 
Destitute of pence, or of money. 

1638 Baatuwarr Barnabees Jrnl. wt. Gij, Ancient Stam. 
ford... Where are pencelesse purses many. 1848 Lytron 
flarold ww. vii, My fatber'sson stands landless and penceless, 

Pencey, variant of Pexsy @., pensive. 

Pench(e, Sc. form of PAuNcH; obs. f. PINCH. 

Penchant (panfan), [F. feschant, sh. nse 
of pr. pple. of pencher to slope, incline = Pr. 
pengar, penjar :—L. type *pendicare from pendére 
to hang.) A (strong or hnbitunl) inclination; a 
favourable hias, bent, liking. 

1672 Drvorn Afarr.a la Mode v.i, | have so great a tendre 
for yonr person, and such a penchant to do yon service. 
1698 Vansaven Prov, Wie ui, He has a strange penchant 
to grow fond of me. 1752 Frankun Let, Wks. 1887 11. 259, 
1 own I have too strong a penchant to the Bnaing of 
lypol hes 1824 Miss Mitroro I tdlage Ser. 1. (1863) 215 
She had a fenchant? for brown, and to hrown I had a re- 
pugnance. 1839 Loner. dpern tv. iv, The others showed 
a most decided fenchant for the ancient Greek music. 

Penched, obs. form of PIncHED. 

Penchute (penjfat). vare—°. [f. Pen sd.) 3 
+ Cros.) = PeNtrouel. 

1875 Kuicnt Dict. Afech. 1657/1 Penchute, a trough con- 
ducting the water from the race to the water-wheel. 

Pencif, Penciful: see PenstvE, PENSIFUL. 

Pencil (pensil), s+. Forms: 4-7 pensel, 5-6 
pencel, pinselle, 6 pencille, -ile, pensyle, 
pineel, pynsil, -ell, pinicill, 6-7 pensil, -ill, 
-ell, pencill, -ell, 7 ponsnl, -ile, 7- poncil, Se. 
pincel. [ME.an. OF. prince? (13th ec. in Littré), 
mod.F. pinceat = Pr pinzel, Sp, pincel:—pop.L, 
*penicellunt, for cl. L. pénteillum pnint-brush, 
pencil, dim. of pénicndus brush, dim. of péris tail.) 

I. 1. Anartist’s paint-brush of camel’s hair, fitch, 
sable, or other fine hnir, gathered intoa quill; esp. 
one of small and fine make, suitable for delicate 
work. Now erech. Formerly also applied to 2 
large brush, e. g. for sprending varnish, etc. over 
a surface (ods.). 

61420 Pallad, on flusb.¥.157 Taak mbryk poured in sum 
litel shelle, And therwithal the baak of enery bee A pensel 
touche as they drynke at the welle, And note hem after 
whiderward they fle. ¢1440 Promp. Paro. 391/a Pencel, 
for portrayynge, Jeviculus. 1483 Cath. Angl. 280/2 A 
Pinselle, pinseia, 1534 Moae Treat, Passion Wks. 1297/2 
We shoulde with a bunde! of humility, as it were ath a 
paynters pensell, dypped in the redde blonde of Christe, 
marke oure selfe on euerye syde. 1562 Tuaner fferdal iu. 
88 The lenes [of the Pine tree] grow in tnftes together, not 
sniyee vnto..som grest pinselles that paynters vse, 1591 
R. Firen in Hakluyt's Voy, (1599) II. 1. 263 All the Chineans, 
Japonians, and Cauchin Chineans do write right downwards, 
and they do write with a fine pensill made of dogs or cats 
haire. 1605 Prat Delightes for Ladies xxxviii, Laye..some 
gumme..with a pensill upon your past{e] 1607 Torsett 
fours. Beasts (1658) §35 Plaisterers Pencils, wherewithal 
they rub wals, 1672 Satmon Polygraph, mt. i. 165 Pensils 
are of all bignesses, from a pin to the bigness of a finger, 
called by several names, as Dneks quill fitched and poiated.. 
jevdins pensils and bristle Pensils. 1717 Laoy M. W. 

foxtacu Let. to Abbé Conti 29 May, The walls almost 
covered with little distiches of Turkish verse, written with 
pencils. 1826 Krasy & Sp, Entomol. lL (1828) 1V. 542 With 
a camel's hair pencil take them ont of the water. r84qz 
Tennyson Gardener's Dau, 26, 1859 Gutuck & Ties 
Paint, 295 The smaller kinds of brusbes are still sometimes 
termed ‘pencils’; but the use of the word ‘pencil’ instead 
of ‘brush’ as distinctive of and peculiar to water-colour 
painting, has become obsolete. 

b. As the instrument of art in painting, put for 
the painter’s art, skill, or style; and transferred 
i Aerating or descriptive skill, Cf. Brusy 
$6.2 2 b. 

3386 Cuaucea Knd.'s JT. 1190 With sontil pencel [v. 
pensel, -ell] was depeynted this storie. ¢ 1600 Suaxs. Sons, 
ci, Truth needs no colonr, with his colour fix'd; Beauty no 

encil, s602 Hovtann Pliny xxxv. ix. 534 He and none 

efore him bronght the pencill into a glorious name and 
especiall credit. «1649 Dromm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks, 
(1711) 1 Of my rude peasil look not for such art, 1752 Gaay 
Bentley 4 Bentley.. bids the pencil answer to thelyre. 1797 
Gonwin Engutrer 1. vi. 41 The rich and solemn pencil of 
Tacitus. 1837 W. lavine Caft. Bonneville U1. xvi. 274 The 
grandeur ..of the views. .beggar[s] both the pencil and the 
pen. ;1837-9 Hattam Hist. Lit. m. vii. § 31 His descriptions 
are vivid..; bis characters are drawn with a strong pencil. 
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a. fig. 

181 Perrte tr. Guazeo's Civ. Conv. it, (1586) 156b, By 
the pensill of your iudgement to draw foorth those parts 
out of enerie of those enstomes. 1595 SHaks. Fol 11. i. 
237 They were besmear’d and ouer-staind With slaughters 
pencill, 1655 tr. Com. Hist. Francion wv. 6 Apelles did 
never paint a Man better than I did set forth my Master 
by the pensil of my Eloquence. 1755 Gray Progr. Poesy 
ati. i, This pencil take. .whose colours clear Richly paint the 
vernal year. 1837 Disrarii Venetia tu. iv, Tinted by the 
golden pencil of autumn. P . i 

2. An instrument for marking, drawing, or writing, 
formed of some solid substance which leaves a 
coloured mark upon a surface over which it is 
drawn; formed of such materialsas black-lead, white 
or coloured chalk, charcoai, soft slate, aniline, etc., 
and having a tapering point for its application to 
the surface; spec. a thin cylinder or strip of such 
substance enclosed in a cylinder of soft wood, or 
in a metnl case with n tapering end; usually, 
when not otherwise expressed, applied to one of 
black-lead (plumbago or graphite) so prepared. 
(Now the prevailing sense. 

In pencil, in pencilled writing (cf. ix ink). Knight of the 
pencil, one whose business is done with a pencil; in racing 
slang, a bookmaker. 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. v. 47 Note them with a pensil of 
black lead. 1683 Pertus Fveta Afin., Ess. Words Met. &v., 
Black Lead..of late..is curiously formed into cases of Deal 
or Cedar, and so sold as dry Pencils. 1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 
4404/3 Lost.., a Pocket-Book.., with a Silver Clasp, and 
Wooden Pencil, tip'd with Silver at both ends. 1799 Fhull 
Advertiser 23 Mat. 2/3 Velvet Writing Paper, and Metallic 
Pencils, 1842 Asoy IWater Cure (1843) 52 He gave me bis 
card, with a few words in pencil, for Priessnitz, 1880 /’rint. 
Trades Frnl. xxxi. 24 Conrade Gesner..in 1565, says that 
people had pencils for writing consisting of a wooden handle 
with a piece of lead. 1885 Punch 7 Mar. 109/1 The Knights 
of the Pencil, Sir, hold that backers, like pike, are more 
ravenous inkeen weather. 1890 Cent. Dict., Afetatlic pencil, 
a pencil made of an alloy of tin, lead, and bismuth. The 
paper to be written on with it is prepared with bone-ash. 

». In Scotl. and north of Engl. sec. = Slate- 
pencil, Hence, a fine clay-slnte or other laminated 
shale, of which slate-pencils are made. 

1878 Borings 1. 264 (E.D.D.). 1894 Worthumdld, Gloss. 
Pencil, shale, or ‘plate ‘ of a somewhat compact nature, use 
for coarse slate pencils. . A 

ec, A kind of crayon or pencil-like stick of 
colouring matter, for tinting the cye-brows, eye- 
lashes, or lips, for theatrical or cosmetic purposes 
(eyebrow-pencil, lip pencil, etc.). 

II. 3. Asmall tuft of hnirs, bristles, feathers, 
or the like, springing from or close to a point 
onasurfnce. Now only in Nat. ist. 

1899 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rev. w. i, Sir, you with the 
pencil on your chin. 1776 Witucainc Jrit, Plants (1796) 
1V. 267 Pileus bright bay, set with dark triangular pencils 
of hair. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 224 Campanulacez. .. 
Anthers naked or tipped with a pencil of hairs. 

4. Optics. A set of rays converging to or diverging 
from n single point, or such number of them as may 
fall upon any surface or be considered collectively. 

1673 Grecoay in Rigand Corr. Sct. Men (1841) Il. 253 
Pencils of the same angles are more truly reflected by a con- 
cave than refracted by a lens. 1705 Pussuaur Ffech, 
Afacrocosnt 25s ‘Tis possible for any..Pencil of Rays to be 
so Refracted by a Concave Glass, that..they shall proceed 
from it in Parallel Lines. ¢1790 Imtson Sch. Art I. 95 
Peucil, the appearance of electric ye issuing from the 

int of a y electrified positively. 1837 Gorixc & 

RITCHARO Aficrogr. 180 The extreme or marginal rays of 
the pencil will undergo greater refraction than those.. nearly 
coinciding with the axis of the pencil. 1879 Ruttey Study 
Rocks ix, 80 A convergent pencil of polarised light. 

b. Optic pencil, the rays that pass from any 
point through the crystalline lens, and are again 
brought to a focus on the retina, thus forming a 
double cone with the crystalline as common base. 

1704 J. Noaris /deal World 1. vii. 360 Called the optick 

neil, as being the instrument whereby the pictures or 
images of things are delineated to the eye. 1747-41 in 
Cuampeas Cycl, s.v. Optic. 1786 W. Herscnen in Phil, 
Trans, LX XVI. 500 That Indistinctness of Vision which 
has been ascribed to the smallness of the Optic Pencil. 1819 
in Pantologia. . 

5. Geont, The figure formed by a set of straight 
lines meeting in a point. Also extended to a set 
of curves of a given order, passing throngh a 
number of points corresponding to sach order; 
and to a set of planes or curved surfaces passing 
through one line or carve. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 402/1 A pencil of lines isa number 
of lines which meet in one point, r8g9 Caytry Coll. Math. 
Papers I1. 577 A system of points in a line is said to be 
a range, and a system of lines through a point is said to be 
apencil. 1865 fbi. V. 484 (title) On the intersections of a 


pencil of four lines by a pencil of two lines, 1890 Cené. Dict.’ 


SV. Axial pencil,, the figure formed by a number of planes 
passing through a given line, which is called the basis or 
axis of the axial pencil. 

6. Applied to objects resembling a pencil in 
shape. a. (More fully feneil diamond.) A glazier’s 
diamond; = Diamenn sd. 4. rare. 

7837 Penny Cyel. VIII. arsit The pencil diamond used 
by glaziers to cnt glass with is a small fractured piece of 
diamond..of a trapezoidal shape, weighing about the 6oth 
part of a carat, and set in a wooden handle. .. Two pencil 
diamonds are now in use, the old and the new or patent pencil. 


PENCIL. 


b. A belemnite. rare. 

1843 Humace Dict. Geol. & Min., Pencil, a name given to 
the belemnite. . R 

c. A small medicated bougie. 

1890 in WensTER. 

III. 7. attrib. and Comb., as pencil-brush, -clasp, 
+-daubing; ‘made or written with a pencil’, as 
pencil-drawing, -line, -mark, -note, «sketch ; objec- 
tive and obj. gen., as fencil-maker, -serubber, 
-seller, sharpening; pencil-selling adj.; insirn- 
mental, as pexctl-mark sb. and vb., pencil-written 
be similative, etc, as feretl-formed, -dike, 
-shaped adjs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 67 To apply it with 
a *pencil-brush to the gums. 1875 Knicnt Dict, Afech., 
*Pencil-clasp, a device to hold Wie to the lappel or 
breast of the coat. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Reecifts Ser. 1. 
4/: The whole of the "ee shonld be most 
accurately made in the finest faint lines with a hard pencil. 
1654 WuttLock Zoctomia 491 No such harsh Noise, as 
hobling Musick, or such an offensive Sight as *Pencill- 
dawbing, 1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 57 Stigmata.. 
papulose or *pencil-formed. 1842 Dunctison Afed. Lex, 
*Penctlelike [or] styloid processes. 1875 Huxtey & Maatin 
Elem, Biot. (1877) 33 The outgrowth of pencil-like bunches of 
branches. 1875 Knicnr Dict. Afech. 1658/2 The Floridacedar 
is used by all of the principal *pencil-makers in the world. 
1835 Jane Maacet Mary's Gram, 1 The *pencil-marks on 
the page. 1858 W. Coay Lett. § Fronds. (1897) 71 Such books 
as be must bny to pencil-mark for future reference. 1897 
Maay Kinestey IV. A/rica 305, I got a *pencil note, with 
my letter of introduction. .delivered. 1774 Foote Cozeners 
1. Wks, 1799 LI. 152 That *pencil-selling, mongrel Manasses 1 
1776 Wirnertne Brit. Plants (1796) 310 Appendages to 
the keel (generally) 2 *pencil-sha substances, with 3 
divisions, fixed towards the end of the keel. 1902 Harfer's 
Mag. C11. 798/1, 1 think he considered my *pencil-sharpening 
@ greater accomplishment. 1851 Hawrnoane é/o, Sev. 
Gables viii, (1852) 91 The “pencil-sketches that pass from 
hand to hand, behind the original's back. 

b. Specinl Comb.: pencil-blue, a particolar 
shnde of blue obtained from indigo, formerly used 
in calico-printing, for painting in parts of n design; 
pencil cedar, n name given to several species of 
joniper, the wood of which is used for the casing 
of lead-pencils; pencil-compass, a pair of com- 
passes, one leg of which bears a pencil; pencil 
diamond: see sense 62; pencil fever: see qnot. 
1873; pencil flower, n name for the genus Stylo- 
santhes of leguminous plants (7reas. Bot. 1866) ; 
pencil-lead (see Leap 34.1 3), black-lead or 
ampules ns used for making pencils; a slender 
stick of this for fitting into a metallic pencil-case 
or an ever-pointed pencil; + pencil man, a man 
of the ‘ pencil’ or brush, an artist; pencil-plece, 
a piece of pencil-lend of proper length for making 
a pencil; pencil-sharpener, an insirnment for 
sharpening n black-lead or slate pencil by pushing 
or rotating it against a cutting edge; pencil-stone, 
the mineral PyROPHYLLITE; pencil-tree, the 
groundsel-tree (Baccharis hatimtfoiia); pencil- 
vase, a vase in which the pencils or brushes, nsed 
by the Chinese and Japnnese for writing, stand up- 
right; pencil-wood, the wood of the pencil cedar. 

1860 O'Nettt Calico Printing 337 “Pencil Blue. .receives 
its name from the manner in which it was applied to the 
cloth, viz., by means of a fibrous matter like an artist's pencil... 
Pencil blue consists of indigo in the deoxidised and dissolved 
state, 1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV.1. 318 The *penctl, a juniper 
cedar, is scarce here; it grows much like the fir-tree in every 
respect, 1866 Treas. Bol. 642/1 Juniperus bermudiana, 
Pencil Cedar: % virginiana, Red Cedar. 1882 Fxcycl. 
Brit. XVV. 197/2 The trees [of Ladak] are the pencil cedar 
(Juniperus excelsa), the poplar and willow [etc.]. | 1875 
Kutent Dict. Mech, 1659/2 *Pencil-compass, one having a 
pencil-end at one legs; ora com to which an ordinary 
pencil may be attached. 1873 Slang Dict., *Penctl-fever,a 
supposititions disease among racchorses..sets in when, 
despite the efforts of the ‘ marketers ‘,a horse can no longer 
be kept at a short price in the lists, through his actual con- 
dition being discovered, and when every layer of odds is 
anxious to write his name down, | 1883 B'ham Weekly Post 
18 Aug. 8/5 Among the latest victims of ‘pencil * fever is 
Elzevir, who bas been doing so badly of late that the horse- 
watchers ndvise their clients to have nothing to do with 
him. 1875 Kytcnt Dict. Afech. 1658/2 The “pencil-leads 
as sold by stationers and jewelers for pencil-cases and ever- 
joint pencils are little cylinders made of graphite and clay 
[aukded with water until it assumes the consign of 

atty. 158 Lonce Scillaes Mfetam. etc. (Hunter. Cl.) 3 

he *pencile man that with a careles hand Hath shaddow: 
Venus. 1710 Suarresa. Charact., Adv. to Author 1. § 3 As 
in our real portraitures, particularly those at full length, 
where the poor pencil-man is pnt toa thonsand shifts, whilst 
he strives to dress us in affected habits, such as we nevet. 
wore, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 947 The ends of the *pencil- 
pieces become dry first, and_by their contraction in volume 
get loose in the grooves. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Afech. 1659/2 
* Pencil-sharpener, a device against which a lead or a slate 
pencil is drawn or rotated in order to sharpen the point. 
1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. *Pencil-stone. 1896 Custer 
Diet. Names Mix., Pencil-stone,a popular name for pyro: 
phyllite, because slate pencils are made from it. 1884 Mitier 
Plantn., *Pencil-tree. 1890 Cent. Dict. Pencil-treé,..30 
named from the long brush of pappus borne by the fruiting 
head. 3859 Dickinson Song Soé. i, 17 (E.D. D.) 1’ main 
limmers of our honse is *pencil wood. 

Hence (so1ce-wds.) Pe'ncillous a., of the form 
of a pencil; Pe'ncilly a., like or of the nature of 
a pencil or pencilling ; + Peneilry, pencil-work. 


y 


PENCIL. 


1620 Miopteton & Rowtey World Tost at Tenuis 345, 1 
[Time] cannot set impression on their (women's) cheeks.. 
Bue ‘tis wip'd off with om and pencilry. 1839 Baiwey 
Festus xvii. (1848) 174 Oh! gaze on her ringlets of raven- 
black hair, And her delicate eyebrow's soft pencilly line, 
1857 Butrocn Cazeaux’ Midwif, 70 The tittte vessels..sub. 
divide into very delicate ramuscules, assuming a pencillous 
arrangement. 


Pencil wt). v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. érans. ‘To paint wilh a ‘pencil ' or brush (ods, 
or arch.); now, usually, to colour, tint, or mark 


with or as with a black-lead pencil. Also fig. 
e1sga in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. 1. 364 Redd ocker 
for pensellyog of the new tennys play. ’ 1aes Mitton CA. 
Gout. 1. Pret., Time enough to pencill it over with alt the 
curious touchesof art. 1854 J. S. » Aaport Vafoleon (1855) 
1. xxxviii. 586 The sun..pencils with beanty the violet and 
the rose. 1863 Sir J. B. Burne Victss. Mam, Ser. ui ia 
Trial and hardship had pencilled their features with the 
lines of care. 1902 Euz, L. Banxs Newspaper Girl 242 

The editor continued btue-pencilling other pages, s 
b. To depict or represent with the pencil or 
brash; +/ravs/, to depict or palnt in words (ods.); 
also (in later use), to ontline, sketch, or delineate, 


in pencil, Also fig. 

1610 Houtanp Camden's Brit... 63x Lanthony. .the sitna- 
tion of which Abbay Giratdas Cambrensis..shafl pensite it 
ont unto you for mee, 16s1 T. Wittiamson tr. Goalart’s 
Wise Vieillard 98 Horace in his art of Poetrie doth pensill 
and picture out an old man in this manner, 163r WEEVEX 
Ant. Fun. Mon, 372 ‘Vhese words thereupon ape most 
artificially pensild, 1644 (H. Paaxea] Fus Pop. 49 The 
Scripture pensils the great Monarchies under the lineaments 
of Lions, 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nai. (2834) 1.78 Some..very 
Jearnedly insist that the image pencited on the backside of 
our eye..is the abject we behold. 1774 M. Mackenzie 
Marit, Surv.74 Then sketch the Curvature between C and 
B, and pencil it. 1853 Kane Grinned/ Exp. xv, Shaded 
towers and sunlit pyramids of ice penciled their fantastic 
outlines against the sky, 1873 E. Seon Workshop Receipts 
Ser. t. 3/2 Drawings are first pencilled and then inked, 

2. To write or jot down with a pencil. 

1760-7" H. Brooxe Fool of Qual, (1809) III. 25, 1 have., 
pencilled, for your use, an abstract. 31825 Cotesince Aids 
Refi. (1848) 1. 124 ‘Whe first marginal note 1 had pencilled 
on Leighton's pages. 186: WiLson & Geixie Mev. EE 
Forbes xii, 427 He would..pencil down in verse the ideas as 
they rose in his mind. A 

. To enter (a horse’s name) in a betting book, 

1871 ‘M. Lecrano’ Cambr. Freshoe. 35 ‘ Well, then, I’ve 
been told of an ontsider’ mentioning an animal whose 
name he had not had the pleasure of pencilling. 

3. intr. To form into pencils (of light). 
2.1774 Gotpsm, Surv, Erg. Philos, (1776) U. 2 3 Eve 
visible point..may be considered as a candle melee oak 
its ray, which splits and pencils ont into several other ray's 

before it arrives at the eye, 

4, trans. To treat or ‘paint? (a wound, etc.) 
with something applied with a fine brush, 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 111. 268 Penciling the 
wound with funar caustic. 1843 R. J. Gaaves Syst, Clin. 
Med, xxvi. 331 Pencilled over with Plenk's liniment. 1876 
tr. Hf. von Zicmssen's Cyel. Med. 1V.80 The Application of 
Fluids (to the Laryna] (a) Pencilling. 

Penoil, variant of PENCEL. 

Pencil-case (pensil,kas). A holder for the 
reception of a pencil or pencil-lead (or of a similar 
slender stick of prepared aniline, etc.), nsually of 
metal, and sometimes highly ornamented ; also, 
a case of wood, leather, etc., for keeping pencils 
of any kind in. 

1552 Hutoet, Pensyle case, graphiarium. 1912 J. AMES 
tt, Le Blona’s Gardening 84o 1K ed 
very Pencil-Case of him that traces Things upon the Ground. 
1707-41 Cuamarrs Cyc Ke 
Instrument servin 


& Newron List of Water Colours, 
Cases, Flat teather Pencil Cases, etc. 18 


Print. Trades 
Fraud. xxix. 


pencil-case, a 


I. 1, Maving or furnished with a pencil. 

1593 Nasus CArtst’s T. (1613) 163 In a third place is 
there a grosse-pencild Painter, 

II. 2. Painted with a ‘pencil’ or fine brash g 
depicted with or as with a ¢ peacil’; now, usually, 
drawn or sketched ‘in pencil’, 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr, 3497 So Lvcrece set a worke, sad tales 
doth tel! To penceld pensinenes, & cotour'd sorrow. 1604 
Dexxen Aine’s Entertainm, Wks. 1873 1, 318 Crownes on 
their heads, and scepters with pensild scutchions in their 
hands, 31784 Cowrrn Task 1. 417 Satisfied with only 
Pencifl’d scenes. 1807 Caaaar Par, Reg. us, 349 Her china 
closet. . For woman's wonder hetd her pencilled ware. 

3. Marked with or as with a pencil; delicately 
marked or streaked with thin Concentric lines 
(instead of masses) of colour or shading. 

3592 Kyo Sol. 5 Pers. w. i. 79 Small pensild eye browes, 
like two glorious rainbowes, 1829 Lytton Disowned ii, His 
brows finely and lightty penciled. 1875 W. Houcnton S&. 
Brit, insects 8g The wings (of the insect} are often delicately 
pencilled, 1890 Century Mag. 51/2 The remainder of the 
plumage being penciled, or marked transversely, with narrow 

lack lines at night angles to the shaft of the feather, 

4. Written with a pencil. 

1794 Mas. Rapcuiree Afyst, Udolpkoi, The pencilted lines 
on the wainscot met hereye. 1875 Huxiey in Lie (xgG00) 

T. xxx. 448 A pencilled request that J wonld call on him. 


635 


5. Maving or formed into pencils of rays; radiale. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxiii. (1856) 287 Its penciled 
rays could be seen reaching nearly to the horizon. 

6. Zool. and Hot. ‘Vufted ; brushy ; penicillate. 

1846 J. Baxrea Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 304 The 
various rich-coloured stripes .. of a fine tulip, should 
- eae in fine broken points, elegantly feathered or 
pencilled. " 

Pe:nciller, -iler, [f. Penci. v. + -ER 1] 

1, One who pencils; a draughtsman, a writer; 
spec. in Calico-printing, an artist who painted in 
part of the design, before the introduction of blocks. 

1780 A. Youre Tour Jrel, U1. 36 Eighteen bleachmen..Six 
pencitlers, 1836 Laxpor Peric. & Asp. Epil., No penciller of 
similar compositions. 1883 Ross Busby & its Neighbour. 
hood iv. 104 A good deal of the colouring was done hy the 
hands of ‘ pencillers’, as they were cited. 

2. a. acing slang. A bookmaker's clerk. 

1879 Daily News 24 Oct. 2/x Ten races were set for 
decision, .. business was brisk among the pencillers, 1887 $7, 
James’ Gas. 2 June, When the favourite won, the accused 
and his clerk, or ‘ penciller’, promptly changed their clothes 
and decamped. 

b. A reporter. rare. 

1897 Chicago Advance 22 July 1211/1 Your i elge -has 

tarried a day to gather these scattered hints of a meeting, 


Pe‘ncilling, -iling, v#/.5d. [See -1x¢1,] 

1. The action of the vb. Pencrn in various senses; 
esp. fine colouring or drawing; also transf. the 
fine tinting or marking of nataral objects resem- 


bling that executed by a pencil. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744)389 A harsh way of 
1983 Hocautn Azal Beauty xii. 95 Whether t Cyrarcr. 
made by the pencilings of art or nature, 183: N. P. Wituis 
Loent at Brown University 178 Beneath The spreading 
trees, fine pencillings of aoe Stay. 1861 Beresr. Hore 
Eng. Cathedr, 19th C. 54 Delicate pencilling replaced strong 
horizontal lines. 1898 Lawrence tr, Cotta’s Rocks 83 ‘Ihe 
linear foldings or peucilling of frequent occurrence in gneiss, 

2. concer. A drawing or sketch with a pencil; 
a jotting or note, 
skelch or portrait. 

1830 CunsincuaM Brit, Paint. ¥. 331 He used to sit and 
fill his copybook with penciflings of flowers. 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita \. iv. 124 Two little pencillings from Canterbury 
south porch and central tower, 1886 Symonns Aenaiss, 72, 
(1898) VII. viii. 24 Ariosto’s bright and many-coloured 
pencillings, were, . distinguished hy. .firmness of rawing. 

8. (See quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. 1659/1 To draw a line of white 
paint along a mortar-joint in a brick wall, to render the 
jean more conspicuous and contrast with the colour of the 

ricks. This is termed Seneiling. 


Pe‘ncilling, #//. a. [f. Penxcin v, + 


neiling, 


made in pencil; /g. a literary 


“Inc 2] 


That pencils, or uses a pencil. 

1887 Daily Tel. 12 Mar. 5/2 A registration fee..is extracted 
from every member of the pencilling fraternity [= book. 
makers]. 


Pencion, -cyon, obs. forms of Pension, 

+t Pen-clerk. Oés. E Pen 56,2 + CLERK.] 
A ‘clerk’ whose scholarship extended merely to 
the use of the pen (as distinguished from cleré = 
clergyman or scholar); a clerk, a secretary ; also 
fig. In quot, 1575, a user of the pen, writer, 

¢x380 Wyeur Is. (1880) 246 Pei wolen not presente a 
clerk able of kunaynge..but a kechen clerk as a penne 
clerk, 1560 Pitxincton E.xfos. Aggens (1562) 181 If he be 
but a pen-clarke, 1575 LANEHAM Zed, (1871) 56 Az bad a 
penctark arlam. 1602 R.T. 5 Godlic Sern, 175 The holy 
prophets and Apostles, the penctearkes and secretaries of 
the spirit of God. 1634 W. Tinwuvr tr. Balzac's Leit, 
(el } 239 None could therein any way compare with our 

ractitioners and Pen-clarkes. 

Pencraft (penkraft). rare, [f, Pun 56.2 + 
Crarr sb.) The craft or art of the pen; the 
occupation of, or skill in, writing; the business 
of a writer, writing, penmanship, authorship. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1x, xtvie 349 The same yeare, C. 
Flavins. .sware an oth, that he would: 
and use pencralt. 17859 Sterne 7'r, Shandy IL. iv, 1 would 
not give a groat for that man’s knowledge in pen-craft, 183: 
Scotr Cz. Xobt, lutrod., ‘To think that I merit not theempty 
fame alone, hut also the more snbstantinl rewards of suc- 
cessful pencraft, 1894 F.S. Exis Reynard Fox 255 But 
by good pencraft was the story Totd. - 
enoyfe, Pencyfull, obs. ff. PENSIVE, PENSIFUL. 

t Pend, 50.1 Sc. Obs. [Derived, in some way, 
from F. pendre or L. pendere to hang: cf, Pann.) 

1. = Penpanr sé. 2. 

1488 Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scot, 1. 82 Item, a brasselat of 

old with hede and pendes of gotd. 1507 ibid, 11). 263 

tem, so) pair of silver bnkkilles with pendes gitt for the 
Kingis schone. 1§13 Douctas nels xu. xiv. 132 On Tornus 
schuldir, lol The fey gyrdill hie set dyd appeyr, With 
stuthis knaw and pendeis schynand cleyr. a 1568 ' Wald 
vty gud Ladye that I luif’ 47 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. 
Cl.) 658 Hir betr suld of bowsumnes,.. Baith heid and 
pendes with hartlines, Inemmetlit weill with nll. 

. A hanging; a valance of a bed; = Panp. 

1578 in Hunter Aiggar ¢ Ho. Fleming xxvi. (1862) 33a 
Ane pend of purpour weluot pasmentit w' siluer. 

Pend, s.2 Se. Also 9 pen(n. [f. F. fendre 
or L. pendére to hang.) “An arch; an arched or 
vaulted roof or canopy; the vaulted ground-floor 
of a ‘peel’ or bastel-house; an archway; an arched 
or covered-in passage or entry. 

1833 BELLENDEN Livy 1, viii. (S.T.S.) 50 He ordanit twa 
Preistis to be caryit in ane chariot, maid in maner of ane 
pend abone pare hede [curva arcuato). 1535 STEWART 


no tonger bea notarie | 


| energie 'Pends not on this base corse. 


PEND. 


Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1t. 441 On Forth thair wes ane brig of 
tre, But pend or piller, vpone trestis hie. a1 Licktoun's 
Dreme 18 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter, Ch) a8, I take., 
and kest mi self rycht with ane mychtie bend Outthruch 
the volt aod percit nocht the pend. 1626 Aderdeen Regr. 
Gre) 11. 338 Twa pilleris ani thrice bowis, fynelie wrocht 
with chapture heidis at the beginning of the symmeris 
of the pendis, 1635 Person Varieties 1. 33 Mahomet his 
Chest of Iron..doth hang miraculously unsupported of 
any thing, because either the pend or some verticall stone 
of the Vault .. is of Loadstone. a@1670 Sracpinc Trond. 
Chas. / (Spalding Cl.) I, ps3 At the wastend of the pend, 

whairon the te stepill stands. 1770 Br. Foanes ¥rn/. 
(1886) 307 Join’d to the north wall stood the building now 
called the Cotlege,..the Pend still entire. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona i, We took shelter under a pend at the head of a 
close or alley. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 199 A low 
‘pend’ or vanlted passage. 

b. The vault of heaven. 

1663 Sin G. Mackenzis Religious Stole & (1685) 2 The 
stately fabrick of Heavens arched Pend, 1819 W. TENNANT 
Papisiry Storm'd (1827) 43 Thron’ Aurora's gildet gate,., 
And up the pend, at furions rate. 

ec, An arched condait ; ‘a covered sewer, small 
conduit ; also, the entrance to, or the grating over, 
& condait or sewer’ (Jamieson 1880). 

1824 Mactaccaar Callovid. Encyel., Penn, a sewer, 1834 
Mas. Maxwait Lef. 5 Apr. in Life ¥. C. Afaxwell ii. 27 
The water gets from the pond through the wall and a pend 
or small bridge, 

d. atirid, Pend-close, an arched passage. 

1535 Aberdeen Regr. XV. Jam.) Fyw scoir of pendstanis 
& vj scoir xv, laidis of wall stanis, r880 Jamieson, Pen 
mouth, the entrance of a pend or covered ateway, 

+ Pend, 54.3 Obs. rare. [app. £ PEnp v.3 3.) 
Leaning, inclination, tendency, impetns, 

1674 N. Fasarax Bulk § Selv. 65 But we are at no such 
pend, as we should be fain to fly to either the one or the 
other, /éid, 119 A pend or earnest strift fromwards, which 
we call springsomness, 

Pend, 54.4 Obs. or dia?. [Variant of Pen sé.!: 
ef. PEND v.2] 1. = PEN sb.11. Obs. 

1542 Uoatt Evasm, Apoph. 120, The facion or lykenesse 
ofa pende, wherein to kepe other beastes, 

2. dtal, Pressure; pings straits. 

1843 E. Moor Suffolk Words 272 ‘‘Vhere'’s the pend’: 
the point of pressure. 1879 in Arch. VIII. 17a (E. D.D.) 
He helps me in a pend. 

+ Pend, 54.5 Sc. obs. variant of Pen sd.2 

+ Pend, 2! Ods. Also 4 pent. Pa.t. pended; 
also 5 pent. [Aphetic f. afend, ApPenp v1, OF. 
apendre.] intr. To belong, pertain Zo. 

1320 Sir ristr, 1ogo A word bat pended to pride Tristrem 
bo spache. diz. 1383 Alle ping. .Pat pende 10 marchandis. 
13.. FE. £. Allit. P. b 1270 [Thai] pyled Alle be appare- 
ment bat pented to be kyrke. Yarqoo Morte Arth. 1614 
O payne and o perelle that pendesthere-too. ¢ 1460 Fowneley 
Alyst, xxii. 100 Herode..coud fynd with nokyns gyn 
Nothyng herapon that pent to any syn. 

Pend, v.2 Obs. exe. dial. [An exlended form 
of Pex v1: cf. Penn 36.4 and Pexr 9/4.) To 
pen or shut in ; to confine, to limit. Often pend up. 

e1400 Plowman's T. 650 Wel worse they woll him tere, 
And in prison wolf hem (1561 him] pend. €1450 Castle 
Persev, 1247 My prowd pouer schal I not pende, ty] 1 be 

utte in peynys pyt. 1542 Uoat Fraso. Apoph. 120 Suche 
pence Creatures as many women are ought rather to bee 
pended up ina caige of iron. did, 297 b, Antipater (was] 
-.chaced into Lamia..& there pended up. 1574 Gotpixc 
Calvin on Ps. xxi. 12 God wil pend them up in some corner. 
b. dial, (See quot.) Cf. PExp sd.4 2. 

ax825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pend, vu, 1. CO aca or 

pinch. Commonly said of apparel which does not fit. 


Pend, v.3 fapp. a. F, pend-rez—late L. pend-dre 
for pendére to hang. But in some cases aphetic f, 
apend, APPEND »,*, or short for depend] 

+1. ¢rans. To hang; to append. Ods. 


1so0-20 Dunaar Poems xltii_ 40 Thair seilis ar to peodit. 
1660 Bonpe Seut, Keg. 112 The Cynical Puritan woutd 
hang him..the Independent woutd peode him if he did not 
solely depend on him as on God almighty, ; 

2. intr. To hang; to depend. a. fig. (now dia/.) 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider § F, xxxix. 19 So that woorship- 
falnes: and honestnes, Do pende ech on other. 1642 H. 
More Song Sond uti, xv, But if we grant,. that the souls 
1839 BaiLey Festus 
xx. (1848) 256 Principles and doctrines pending not Upon 
the action of the poem here. 1859 HuGues Scour. White 
forse viii, "Pend upon it, a good-bred girl like Lu wouldn't 
stand it, : . 

b. ditera?, (literary affectation.) 

3802 Mus. Ravcurre Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 
3826 II. 149 To that grent tower, still called of Czxsar, 
which was the keep; on it pended the rison-turret of the 
merchant, 1857 B’xess Tautruorus Qutts 1. vil. roo A 
bunch of ponderous seals peading over his portly paunch. 

3. To hang over, impend, incline, lean, Ods. exc. 
dial, Cf. Penn 56.8 , 

1674 N. Fararax Bulk & Selv. x21 It asks some time to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. @ 1825 Foray 
Voc. E. Anglia, Pend, v...To incline or lean, *The wall 
pends this way. 

Pend, v4 Sc. Also 7 pen. [prob. f, PEND 
56. (though evidenced somewhat earlier).] ¢rans. 
To arch, arch over, vault. Hence Pe-nded Afi. a., 
arched; Pending vd/. sé., an arching. 

149t Acc. Ld, High Treas, Scot. 1, 181 Item, to the 
massonis of the Palis,.for the pendin of thre vontis. 1497 


5 i 4 ds wer 
fbid. 1. 342 Item,..giffin to Wat Merlioune, for his task o 
t is th ding of the hall higsi of Hannis 
ere eee aries acc. Rotis (Surtees) 656 


lete.]. he : 
ore ae ad stagnum molendini. a 1684 Law fen. 


PENDACE. 


(x838) 216 Major Learmont. .was taken..in a vault which 
he diged under ground, and penned for his hiding. 1823 
Hoce Tales (1866) 299, Ane could hae gaen oure it like a 
pendit brigg. 182 . Tennant Cal, Beatow ww. ib 113 
A gout lump o’ black pended stanewark. 

Pend, obs. pa. t. and pple. of PEN v. 

+Pendace. Sc. 0ds. Also 6 -ase, -ass. [A 
deriv. of F. pend-re or L. pend-tre 10 hang: cf. 
OF. pendace hanging pap.] = PENDANT 2. 

1g02 Ace, Ld. High Treas, Scot. 11. 348 In pairt of pay- 
ment for hedis and pendases for harnessingis,..xxvilj $1512 
{bid. TV. 196 For the haill harnesing ungilt (of the king's 
mule) in bukkillis, pendasis, juncturis, naillis and utheris 
necessaris thairto,,.ij Z. xij@. 1539 Aderdeen Regr. (1844) 
I. 139 Quhar thou tynt the pendace of thi belt in the hie 
publict gett. 

Pendale, obs. form of PENDLE 54.2 

Pendall, in Her.: see SPINDLE-CROSS. 

Pendant, -ent (pendant, -éat), sb. Forms: 
4-6 pendaunte, (4-5 -aunt, 5 -awnt), 4-5 pen- 
dande, (4 -aunde, 5-6 -and, 6 -on), § pennaunt, 
» -ant, §- pendant, -ent. [n. F. pendant (13th ce. 
in Littré), sb. nse of pr. pple. of pendre to hang.] 

I. =F. pendant = pente, slope. 

+1. Slope, declivity, inclination (of a hill, etc.). 
Obs. (SoinOF.) Cf Hanerne, Hane sé, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 109 Pe water, bat fallep 
dounward and soubward wip be pendaunt toward Terusalem, 
takeb no defoul. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode u, xcviii, 
(1869) 111 Up on pe pendauat of an hidous valey, foul and 
deep and derk. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxiii, 123, Lowe 
moyst wooddes, eel in the pendant or hanging of 
hilles, ¢1600 Norven Sec. Brit., Corww. (1728) 98 The 
towne seateth nere the nauigable Tamar, on the bendinge 
or pendent of ohill, 1641 Heyun /felp to #ist, (1671) 358. 

II, Something that hangs or is suspended. 

2. A loose hanging part of anything, usually of 
an ornamental character, as a knob, bead, tassel, 
etc.; now, chiefly, an omament of some precions 
metal or stone, attached to a bracelet, necklace, 
etc.; rarely, an ornamental fringe. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kni. 168 Pe pendauntes of his pastaace, 
1377 Lanet. P. Pl. B. xv. 7 As persones in pellure with 
pendauntes of syluer. ¢1400 Melayne 994 He tuke 
pendande in hishande. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 735/10 


(Nomina Vestinentorum) Hoc pendulum,2 pendand. 185s | used ia the latest, or Perpendicular style. 1842-76 Gwitt 


Engn Decades 79 Hanginges made of gossampine silke.. 


hauing golden bellesand suche otherspanglesand pendauntes | 


as the Italians caule Sonaglios. 1 E. G[rimstonz] 
D Acosta's Hist, Indies ¥. xxix, 419 A litter well furnished 
with curtins and pendants of diverse fashions. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel, wm. ii. 1, iii, (1651) 473 Why do they..deck 
themselves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains [etc.]? 
1695 J. Eowaros Perfect. Script. 24a Rebekah was pre- 
sented... with this forehead-pendant asa pledg. 1876 PLancat 
Cycl. Costume, Pendants,..the ornaments appended to 
necklaces. 1877 J. D. Cuamarrs Div. Worship sa Stoles 
and Maniples, all with pendants of gold and gems. 

tb. spec. The end of a knight’s belt or lady’s 
girdle which remained hanging down after passing 
throngh the buckle, and was usually fashioned as 
an ornament. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kni. 2038 Bot wered not pis ilk wy3e for 
wele bis gordel, yee pode of be pendauntez, ba3 polyst pay 
were, 1420 £, E, Wells (1882) 45 A gurdill of blake sylke.., 
with a gode bokyll & a pendaunt, & in pe same pendaunt 
an ymage of seynt Christofre. 1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 
16 To John Hert my gyrdyll with a bokyll and pendaunth 
of siluir, Grace me gouerne wretyn ther in. «1548 Hat. 
Chron., Hen. VILL 239 The buckles and pendentes were all 
of fyne golde. 1577 Dez Relat, Spir. 11. (1659) 24 She hath 
a girdle of beaten gold slackly buckled unto her with a 
pendant of gold down to the ground. - 

c. spec. The pendant part of an ear-ring, an ear- 
drop. (Common in 17thc.) 

1gs§ Even Decades 161 The men and the women haue 
pendauntes of gold and precious stones hanginge at their 
cares. 1, A. Jenninson in Hakluyt's GER (1598) T. 346 
His earerings had pendants of golde, a handfull long. 1589 
Nasne Returne of Pasguill Wks, (Grosart) I. 138 By Gods 
helpe, I will hang such a payre of pendents at oth your 
eares. @1687 Lovetace Poems (1864) 232 Hang a poetick 

ndant_ in her ear, 1688 Lond. Gas. No. 2340/2 His 

{dest Daughter not delivering her Pendants quickly they 
cut off her Ears with them. 1738 Glover Leontdas im, 284 
Their ears grac'd with pendants. 1824 W. Iavinc 7. Trav, 
1.56 A plump Flanders lass, with long gold pendants in her 
ears. 3882-3 Scnarr Encycel. Relig. Knowl. 1, 501 So-called 
a were were also attached to the ear-rings, 

. Transferred applications. 

¢1586 M. Rovpon Elegie Astrophel i, The garnisht tree 
ao pendant stird. 1631 Bratnwarr Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 
295 The poynt eu percent of her feather wags out of a due 
posture. 1746-7 Hzavey Afedit. (2767) I. 128 Not a Blade 
of Grass, not a single Leaf, but wears the watery Pendants. 
1841-4 Emerson £s3. Ser. u. iti, (1876) 78 Man, ordinarily 
@ pendant to events, only half attached. 

+3. A natural hanging part. Ods. 

ta. pf = Testes. Obs. (So in OF.) 

¢1325 Afetr. Hom. 55 He schar al awai ful rathe His 
members and his penndanz bathe. 1634 Sir T. Heraerr 
Trav. 15 They gird themselues with a pics of raw leather, 
and fasten a square peece like the backe of a Gloue, to it, 
which almost hangs so low as their pendants, 1638 Foso 
Fancies 1. ii, Twit me with the decrements of my pendants? 
Though I am made a gelding [etc.]. 

+b. Bot. An anther. Ods. 

1664 Power Ex, Philos. 1.51 The chives which grow out 
of red Pinks, and which are tipped with red Pendents, be. 
smeared over with a smal! Mealy Powder. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel,, Pendants, among florists, a kind of seeds, growing on 
stamina, or chives. 1790 Daitey, Pendants (in Sotany) are 
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the male Part of a Flower called Afices, placed on the Top 
of those Threads which are termed by Botanists Stamzina. 

4. Applied to mechanical constructions, 

+a. A plumb-line. Obs. rare. 

e1440 Promp, Parv. 3992/1 Pendawnt, of wrytys crafte, or 
masunry, Jendicula, 1§30 PatsGR. 253/1 Pendant for care 
penters, aZuear. 

+b. A pendnlum. Ods. 

1644 Dicav Wat. Bodies ix. 74 Galileo..sayth that to make 
the same pendant goe twice as fast as it did,.. you must 
letc.]. 1653 Gavoen MMierasp, 253 Like weighty Pendants 
once violently swayed beyond the perpendicular line and 

yse, they are a loog time before they recover the point of 
Peation and consistency, * 

ec. A hanging chandelier or gaselier. 

1858 Siumonps Dict. Trade, Pendant, a hanging burner 
for gas. 1903 Daily Chron. 20 Jan. 8/1 An escape of gas 
from a sliding pendant in the room. 5 3 

+d. A pendent escntcheon, a hanging shield. 

1629 Daxker Londons Tempe Wks. 1873 IV. 125 On the 
four angles, or corners over the termes, are placed four 
pendants with armes inthem. /5id. 127 At the four angles 
of it, four pendants play with the wind. 1727 Baiey vol. II, 
Lendanis (with Heralds), pendant escutcheons, ¢ 

5. Arch, a In the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles: A knop or other terminal (often richly 
carved) together with the stem suspeading it, 
hanging from-a vault or from the framing of an 
open timber roof. b. In Carpentry, A similar 
object, usually less ornate, on the lower cad of the 
newel at the angle of a staircase when this projects 
below the string. ©. A carved (chiefly in bas- 
relief) or pictorial representation of fruit, flowers, 
ctc,, in a hanging position, as an omamental or 
decorative feature. 

1382 Ely Sacrist Rollin Willis Archit. Nomencl. (1844) 45 
In cariagio et excisione petr’ empt’. apud Swaffham que 
vocatur pendauat. 1427-8 Jééd., Un arche d’alabastre .. 
avec pendants et knottes. 1587 Feminc Contn, Holinshed 
IJI. 1315/a In the top of this house was wrought... upon 
Canuas, works of iuie and hollie with pendents made of 
wicker rods, 1620 in Swayne Sarum Churchw, Ace. (1896) 
171 Turninge of Banisters and pendantes, 8s. 1662 Graalzr 
Princ. 6 Pendants, Garlands,..and an infinite number of 
Ornaments, which are put on the Frize. 1838 Parxza Gloss. 
Archit. (ed. 2), Pendant, Pendent, a sculptured ornament 
hanging from a Gothic roof, either of stone or wood ; chiefly 


Archit. Gloss. s v., The pendent was also used very fre- 
quently to timber-framed roofs, as in that of Crosby Hall, 
which has a series of pendents along the centre of it. 1859 
Parker Dom. Archit. 111. iii. 59 Pendants are more com- 
monly used ia the roofs of halls than in those of churches, 
1868 Chamébers' Encyi, 1X. 76/2 Staircases .. had usually 
massive oak balusters ..and were ornamented with carved 
panels, pendants, &c. : 

6. Arch. In open timber roofs; a. A wooden 
post placed against the wall, usually resting on a 
corbel, its upper end secured to the hammer-beam 
or to the lower cnd of the principal rafter; also 
called pexdant-post. b. Aspandrel formed by the 
side-post, the curved brace, and the tie-beam or 
the hammer-beam. ec. In stone-work: A shaft 
worked on the masonry of the wall, supporting the 
ribs of a vanlt or an arch or the pendant-post of 
an open timber roof, and resting on a corbel or 
terminating ia a decorated boss. 

(1359: see Jendant-post in 14.) 1452 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1. 282 Principal Bemys with braces and 
pendaunttes. ..]tem, atte every end of the pendaunt shalbe 
aangell. 1579 /did, 310 Pendons to the principals, eche of 
ieee longe. 1596 Sranser F. Q, tv. x. 6 It was a bridge 
ybuilt in goodly wize With curious Corbes and pendants 
graven faire. 1706 Puiuirs, Pendent, a Supporter of Stone 
in Building. 1875 Pasxer Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), Pendant 
This name was also formerly used for the spandrels very 
frequently found in Gothic roofs under the ends of the tie- 
beams, which are sustained at the bottom hy corbels or other 
supports projecting from the walls. Ia this position it is 
usually called a Pendant-post. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. 
Archit. U1. 226 These columns being converted into pen- 
dants, the structural arches supply the vie demanded, 

7. Naut. (Rigging pendant.) A short rope hang- 
ing from the head of a (main or fore) mast, yard- 
arm, or clew of a sail, and having at its lower end 
a block or a thimble spliced to an eye for receiving 
the hooks of the fore and main tackles. Alsoa 
similar device used in other parts of a ship. Also 
called PENNANT. 

Often with qualification, defining position or purpose, as 
pin cans reef-lackle-, slay-tackle-, yard-tackle-, rudder~ 

EP . 

1485 Naval Aee. Hen. VIL (1896) 36 Double pendaunts.. 
viij, Single pendaunts .. viij. /d/d. 37 Pendaunts with 
double poleis (= pullies)..ij. /éfd., Brasse pendaunts for 
the mayne yerdes ..ij. 1495 /did. 255-6. 1497 Jdid. 327 
Pendanvtes for Bower takles. 1627 Carr. Suir Seaman's 
Gram. v.20 A Pendant is a short rope made fast at one end 
to the head of the Mast or the Yards arme, hauing at the 
other end a blocke with a shiuer to reeue some running ro; 
in. 1723 Load, Gaz. No. 6129/3 Eleven Inch Cable laid 
Pendant. 1776 Farconer Dict. Marine, Pendent, pantoire, 
is also a short piece of rope, fixed under the shrouds, upon 
the head of the main-mast and fore-mast, from which it 
depends as low as the cat-harpings, having an eye in the 
lower end which is armed with an iron thimble.,.There are 
+ many other pendents. .which are generally single ar double 
ropes, to whose lower extremities is attached a block, or 
tackle. ¢x82g Cuovee Log Yack Tar (1891) 4 We.. secured 
it [the rudder] to the stera post hy means of pendants and 
tackles. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. WW. xu. 5 Vhe 
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pendants..are unwound evenly as the bozt descends into 
the water. - 

b. Jrish pendant (jocular), any rope yarn, reef- 
point, gasket, etc., hanging loose. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxii, (1854) 124 There was no 
rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, no fag ends of ropes 
and ‘ Trish pendants’ aloft. 

+8. Used by confusion for PENxon. Obs. 

1552 Hutoer, Banners, pendauntes, or Standers, splayed 
in battayle, signa infesia. 1632 Suzawoop, A Penon (or 
Pendant) in a ship, or on the top of a horsemans staffe, 1644 
Evetyn Diary 20 Oct., Over which hang divers banners and 
pendants, with other trophies taken by them from the Turkes, 

b. A pennon-shaped wind-vane. [mod.F. penon,] 

3860 Mere. Marine Mag. V11. 25 A.. roof .. surmounted 
by an iron weather pendant. 

9. Naui. A tapering flag, very long in the fly 
and short in the hoist; sfec. that flown at the 
mast-head of a vessel in commission, unless dis- 


lingwienes by a flag or brond pendant (see b). 
The flying of the pendant at half-mast denotes the death of 
the captain, its absence that the vessel is out of commission. 

[In this sense presumably a corruption of Pexnon (q. v.)5 
igre: by assimilation to sense 7 above; but pendant 

as been in official use from the earliest date to which the 
name hasas yet heen traced, though the accepted pronuncia- 
tion is eanant, which has also been the most common non- 
official spelling since ¢ 1690.) 

1485 Nav. Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 40 Gittons of Says 
Standardes of Say ;..Stremers of Say; Pendauntes of Say 
for the Crane lyne. 1495 déid. 260 Baners of say. .Gyttornes 
of say..Pendantes of say with Rede Crosses and Roses. 
hid, 27% _ 1588 Survey of the ‘Ark Royal’ in Defeat of 
Arinada 11. 246 Streamers xiiii; Pendants xvi;.. Flaggs 
of St. George ili. 1599 Minsnev SA, Dict., Gallardétes, 
streamers or pendents in ships. 1688 R. HotmE Armoury 
in, xv, (Roxb.) 48/2 Pendant or Streamers, are those colours, 
which are hung out on the yard Armes, or from the head of 
the masts. .to beantifiethe ship. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5051/3 
The Contractors for furnishing Her Majesty’s Navy with 
Colours (as Ensigns, Jacks, Pendants and Fanes). 1712 E. 
Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 4,1 will hoist a Pendant at my Mizen- 
Peak. 1797 Newson in Nicolas Disf, (1845) IT. 346, I hoisted 
my Pendant on the Irresistible. 1825 H. B. Gascoigne 

‘av. Fame 59 Our warlike Pendant, master of the seas. 
1854 Tait's Mag. XX1. 268 With vigorous stroke of oar and 
pendant flying fair. 

Jig. 1687 Advise to Testholders ix. in Third Coll. Poems 
(1689) a1/a Herbert, whose fall a greater blow did feel, From 
topmast pendant tothe lower Keel, 1711 Suarresa. Charact., 
Moralisis 1. iv, Consider where we are, and in what a uni- 
verse !|.. when instead af seeing to the highest pendants, we 
see only some lower deck, and are..confin’d even to the hold 
and meanest station of the vessel. i 

b. Broad pendant; a short swallow-tailed pen- 
dant flown as the distinctive mark of a com- 
modore’s ship in a squadron. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5485/3 The Swedish Fleet with two 
Flags and seven broad Pendants. 1743 Butxecey & Coumsins 
Voy. S. Seas 2 The Commodore hoisted his broad Pendant, 
nnd was saluted by every Ship in the Squadron. 1813 
Wetuneoton in Gurw. Desf. X). 244, 1 beg leave to con- 
gratulate you upon your hvisting a broad pendant. 1882 


| Navy List July 451 ‘Table Money is..payable only while 


Flag or Broad Pendant is flying within the limits of Station. 
c. A ship-of-war wit P ndant flying. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 480 There were..101 sail of 
pendants, 

+10. Her. = Laspeav. Obs. rare. 

1634 Peacuam Gentil, Exerc. ut. 15 It [a label] is a kind 
of fillet,..it isthe difference of the elder brother, the father 
being alive, it is drawne of two, three, four, or five pendants, 
not commonly above. 1727-41 CHamaers Cycl., Pendant... 
a term applied to the bate hanging down from the label. 

iT. i. That by which something is hnng or 
suspended: in quot. 1380, a ring or the like for a 
bunch of keys; now sec. that part of a watch by 
which it is suspended, consisting of the pendant- 
shank or stem and the pendant-ring or bow. 

1580 Hortveann Treas. Fr. Tong, Pendant de elefs, a 
pendant or thing that hangeth. 1611 Corer., Pendant, 
a pendant; a hanger; any thing that hangeth, or whereat 
another thing hangs. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1363/4 Lost.. 
agold Chain Watch,. .the Christal and Pendant Ring broken 
ate 3721 61d. No. 6002/3 Lost.., a Gold repeating Watch, 
Name..engraved on the inner Case under the Pendant. 
1824 in Spirit Pub. Frais. (1825) 50 John Sheen made such 
a desperate tug at his watch, that the pendant hroke. 1884 
F. J. Barrren Watch & Clockm. 24 In the rack with 

ndant up for twelve hours it [a watch) is found to have 
jost 8s... With pendant down for twelve hoursit is found to 
have lost 2s, d 

b. Anything suspended or hnag up: in quot. 
a votive offering. rave. i 

1621 Buaton Anat. Mel. 1.i. 1. #, (1651) 225 /Esculapius.. 
his temple was daily full of patients, and as many severall 
tables, inscriptions, pendants, donaries, &c...as at this day 
at our Lady of Loretta’s, : 

12. A thing, esp. a picture, forming a pnrallel, 
match, or companion to another; a match, com- 
panion-piece, Also said of a person. Often pro- 
noainced as French (pandan). 7 

[‘ Il se dit de deux objets d'art & peu prés pareils, et destinés 
’ figurer ensemble en se correspondant ’ ( iter.) 

1788 W. Even in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1. 78 It [a mere 
red ribbon] certainly would be considered as a pendant? or 
companion to the Duke of Dorset’s blue ribbon, 1809 
We uncon in Gurw. Dead, IV. 565, 1 think the chace out 
of Portugal is a pendan? for the retreat to Corunna. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr, & Leg. Art 2850) 287 When St. 
Catharine is grouped with other sziats, her usual pendant 
is St. Barbara. 1876 Gro, Extor Dan. Der. |xii, The figure 
of Mirah..made a strange pendant to this shabby, foreign- 
looking, eager, and gesticulating oan. 
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b. An additlonal statement, consideration, etc. 
which completes or complements another; a com- 
plement, counterpart. 

1841 Miss Sepewtck Lett. Aér, 1.93 Mr. B. told a pendant 
to this pretty story, 186a Mreivare Rom, Emp. he >) 
VIt. 401 The narrative of the historian forms a fittin: 
pendant to that of the satirist, 1884 Standard 4 Mar. s/a 
The urticte catled ‘Rich Men's Dwellings’ was avowedly 
a pendant to the paper..of Lord Salisbury on * Labourers 
and Artisans’ Dwellings’. . 

+13. 7/. Pending or unsettled matters; ‘unpaid 
elaims’ (Jam.). Ods. ; 

r49a Ace. Lad. High Treas. Scot. 1. 206 Sowme of thir 
pendentis .voxv é, vjs. viijd, Of the guhilkis the comptare 
sais he has obligacionis and in his hukis, 4 

IV. 14, attrib, and Comd., as pendant-ring, 
-shank (sce sense 11) ; pendant-like, -shaped ndjs. ; 
pendant-wise ndv.; t+ pendant-bearer, pennon- 
bearer, ensign; pendant-bow, the ring or ‘ bow’ 
of a watch-stem (Bow 55.1 11); pendant-fittings, 
hanging fittings for electric light; pendant-post 
Arch, = sense 62; pendant-tackle: sec quot.; 
pendant-winding @., said of a keyless wateh 
which is wound by rotating the pendant-shank or 
stem; called nlso stem-winding. 

xg52 Hucoet, *Pendant bearer, a Me x Water 
nouse Conduit Wiring cue *pendant-fittings in place 
of ceiling roses. @1711 i 
1721 I, x83 In Stars..hy the Seraphs in Mosaick wrought, 
Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews, Wav'd *pendent-like. 
1389 Ely Sacrist Roll in Parker Gloss, Archit, (1850) 346 
In xii lapidihus pro *pendannt postes portandis,.. In viti 
magnis arboribus qnercinis pro postes pendaunts, 1850 
Panker Gloss. ArvAtt., cope ee ina medizvat principal 
roof truss, is a short post placed against the wall, the lower 
end rests upon a corbel or capital, the upper end is fixed to 
the tie-beam. 1875 [see sense 6} 1843 Penny Cyc, XXVIII. 
108/r The *pendant-shank or push-piece. 1895 JVestert. 
Gaz. 29 July 8/1 Four large *pendant-shaped pearts set in 
diamon ia a 1884 Kyicur Dict. Aleck. Suppl. 666/1 
*Pendand Tackie,..a tackle rigged from the masthead 
pendant. 1895 /éid. 1660/1 “Pendant-winding Watch, 
1845 Ravnotn Byrth Mankynde 14 How be it the myddle 
parte..onely heldith “pendand wise or lokith downwarde. 

Hence Pendanted a., having or furnished with 
pendants; Pendanting s4., peadants collectively, 


or as a kind of work, 

1664 Eveuyn dee. Arched. in Freart's Archit. ete. 131 
The Masonry at the front of these {Arches} being cut hy a 
peculiar slope of the Stone is call’d Pennanted, till it come 
to joyn with the mensula, 1815 ii Smitk Panorama Sc. § 
Art |. 163 A regular and valuable series, from the plain 
Norman round arched roof, to the elaborate pendanted roof 
of Henry the VII's chapel. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
xxix. § 4, 1 would rather. .have a plain ridged Gothic vautt, 
with att its rough stones visible..than all the fanning and 
pendanting and foliation that ever bewildered Tudor wight. 

Pendant, «. (frep.), the earlier but now less 
usual spelling of PENDENT a. 

A. = PENDENT a., q. Vv. 

+B. qnasi-prep. = Penpino prep. [= F. pen- 
dant.] Obs. rare. 

1642 tr, Perkins' Prof, Bk. ix. § 59% 259 Issue in taile 
bringeth a Formedon against the discontinuee, and pendant 
thesuit sheweth the deed ofentail (= ‘the suit being pendant'}. 

Pendase, -ass, variants of PENDAcE Ods. 

- Pendaul, variant of PanDa. 

18x5 Sporting Alag, XLVI. 20 A magnificent pendaul..to 
accommodate 10,000 people. 

Pondaunde, -aunt(6,-awnt, obs. ff. Pexpant. 

Pondecagon epene te: rare, [Short for 
*pentedecagon, {. Gr, névre five + déxaten + ~yovos 
-angled.J] A plane figure having fifteen angles 
aad fifteen sides: = QuiINDECAGON, 

_ 1695 Auincnam Geom. Epit. 95 It is also necessary to 
inscribe a pentagone in a Circte, as also a pendecagone. 

Pendecule, -ekle, obs. forms of PENDICLE. 

Pendele, obs. form of Pennie 54.2 

li Pendeloque. Je. pendelogue (piidalo‘k), 
also pendeloche, {. pendeler to dangle.] A pendant, 
of jewellery or the like, used as an oraament. 

[1656 Buount Glossogr., Pendiloches (Fr.) jags, danglin 
or things that hang danglingly ; witty Jewellers they are the 
lowest part of Jewels, which hang in that manner.] 1864 
Cartyie Fredk. Gt. xvi. vii. (1872) VI. 214 Seven pieces of 
jewelry, pendeloques, &c., with price affixed. 

+ Pendence. és. rare—'. [Cf. OF. pendance 
slope, inclination (Godef.), It. pendenza ‘a downe- 
hanging’ (Florio): see Pexpext and -ENcr.] 

Slant, inclination; pitch (as of a roof). 

2624 Wortox Archit, in Relig. (1651) 269 The Italians are 
very precise in giving the Cover a gracefull pendence of 
sloapnesse, 

Pendency (pe‘adénsi), Also 7 -ancie. [f. 
PENDENT: see -ENCY. 

1. The state or condition of being pending or 
contianing undecided, or awaiting settlement. 

1637 J. Witiams /foly Table 43 They woutd not serve his 
tea even in that pendancie. 1726 Avuirre Parergon 79 

‘or can the Appellant alledge Pendency of Suit tefore the 
Judge a Quo, 1848 Arsovutp Jfar. /nsur. 1. iil, (1866) I. 
102 At any time during the pendency of the risk. 

2. Pendent position ; droo ingness, droop. reve, 
1770 T. Whatety Mfod. Gardening 142 Two or three 
prone targe trees, feathering down to the bottom, and 

the pendency of their hranches favouring the declivity. 


ow mane E 
31 vomvie Physic. vii, Her head covered with 
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n velvet cap, over which drooped in snowy pendency, an 
ostrich feather. 

Pendent, -ant (pendént, -int), a. (prep.) 
[orig. fenda(se)nt, a. V. pendan?: see PENDANT sh, 
Abont 1600, this began to be written Jendent, niter 
L, pendens, -entem, and this has now become the 
more frequent spelling, though Aerdan? is often 
used, esp. in senses associated with those of the sb.] 

1. Hanging; suspended from or as from the 
point of attachment, with the point or end hanging 
downwards ; dependent. Of a trce: having down- 
hanging branches. Formerly often following its 
sb., esp. in Heraldic use. 

+ Letters pendants (so OF J: letters having seals attached. 

¢ gta Hoceryve De Reg. Princ. 423 Gownes of scarlet, .. 
with pendant sleues downe On be grounde. 148: Caxton 
Godefroy cxili. 171 He sente lettres pendantes overa! his 
londes, 1486 BA, St. Albans Bj, The pendaunte federis. 
1593 Nasnuz Four Lett. Confut. Wks, (Grosart) If. a20 A 
iolly long red peake..whereat a man might hang a lewell, 
it was so sharpe and pendant. 1598 Suars, Aferry IW. ww. 
vi. 4a Loose en-roab‘d, With Ribonds-pendant, flaring ‘bout 
her head, 160a — fam. 1v, vii. 173 ‘There on the pendant 
bonghes, her Coronet weeds Clambring to hang. 162g in 
Rymer Foedera (1726) XVIII. 237 One emrauld Pendent, 
one hlewe Saphire, and three Pearls Pendent. 1747-41 
Cnamarrs Cycl. sv. Barometer, Pendant Barometer is 
no machine rather pretty, and curions, than usefut. 1807 
Wornsw. IVA. Doe wv. 91 The Roe woodbine. 1858 
Lytron IVAat will he dot. v, The bont gently brushed 
aside their pendant boughs. 


b. Pendent with, hanging with, hnng with. 

1853 Kane Grinnedi Exp. viii (1856) 60 Their tunnel.-like 
roofs were often pendant with icicles. 

2. Overhanging; jutting or leaning over; also, 
descending in a oe slope; slanting; plnced or 
hanging on a steep slope. 

ex400 Laud Troy Bk. 9244 With swerdes gode that were 
trenchaunt Fau3t thei to-gedur by that hit pendaunt. 151 
Baretav Egloges iv. (1370) C vj h/t A mountayne .. Wit 
pendant cliffes of stones harde as flent. 1587 Fresuxc Costs. 
LHotinshed U1. 1008/2 The whole countrie .. is pendent 
towards the south and west parts. 1613-39 I. Jones in 
Leoni tr. Palladio's Archit. (1742) Il. 5: The top.. is 
pendent, to throw the Rain-water off. 1644 Everys Dar, 
22 Oct., Another pendant towre like that at Pisa, 1708 J. 
Puturs Cyder 1.109 On. that cloud-piercing hill Plinlimmon, 
from afar the traveller kens Astonish’d, how the goats their 
shrubby browze Gnaw pendant. 1847 EMERson /’oces (1857) 
4o By the pendent mountain's shade. 

b. fig. Overhanging ; impending. rare. 

1805 Icucenta ot Acton Nuns of Desert 3. 28 The clouds 
blackened, the tempest was pendant. 1877 TExnyson 
Harold u. ii, Having .. lied like a lad That dreads the 
pendent scourge. : : : 

3. Hanging or flonting unsnpported in the air or 
in space; supported above the ground on arches, 
eolumns, ete. Now rare or Obs. 

€x600 Timon tv. iii, (Shaks. Soc.) 67, I hearde from 
Psendocheus..that the moone was an ilande pendante in 
the air, 1602 Hottann Pliny xxxvi xii, V1. 578 The 
pendant gallery and walking place at Gnidos. 1603 Suaks, 
Aleas, for M. ut. i. 126 To be imprison‘d in the viewlesse 
windes And blowne with restlesse violence round about The 
pendant world. ¢1790 Imison Sch, drt t. 247 An inverted 
image of the object will..seem to hang pendant in the air. 
1823 Eustace Your ftaly (1815) 11. 15 Strabo .. represents 
it as a pendent garden raised on lofty arches of white stone, 
planted with evergreen shrubs, 

4. Hanging in the balance, remaining undecided 
or unsettled, pending. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Lent v, Those same pendant 
profits, which the spring And Easterintimate, 18a9 SovtTHey 
in Q. Aco. XLI. 412 Our then pendant disputes in America. 
1832 — /fist. Penins. War Wigaed To wait the effect ofa 
treaty then pendent with Spain. 1880 Muirinean U/pian 
ii, § 2 So tong as the condition is pendent he remains a stave 
of the heir's. 

5.° Gram. Of which the grammatical coastruetion 
is left incomplete. 

1849 W, Fitacerato tr. Whitaker's Disput, 150 Though 
there he in the holy scriptures some pendent sentences, and 
inversions, 1859 tr. Bengel’s Gnonton_ 1. 526 The con- 
struction of the language is pendent. 1884 Farear Cad, 
Grk, Test., Luke xxi, 6 Tatra & Oewpeire, It is what is 


called the ‘pendent nominative ’, 
|| Pende-nte lite. Zaw. [L. fendente, ablative 


of pendens hanging, pendeat, ite, abl. of fis law- 
suit; lit. ‘with the lawsuit pending’.] While 
a suit is pending ; during litigation; a Latin phrase 
of the Roman Law, often used in English context. 

41936 W. P. Wittiams Ref. 11. 580 The ordinary should 
have power to grant administration during absence, as well 
as..pendente lite. 1833 Penny Cyel. 1.340/1 The court will, 
pede aso allot alimony to the wife pendente dite, 
or during the continuance of the litigation. 187a Wharton's 
Law Lex, (ed. 5) 719/1 Administration fendente tite is some- 
times granted when an action is commenced in the Probate 
Court touching the vatidity of a wilt. 


Pendentive (pende'ntiv), sé. (a.) [ad. F. 
pendentif, -ive (15607 in Hatz.-Darm.), f, L. fen- 


dent-ent hanging : see -1VE.) 

1. Arch, Each of the spherien] triangles (or tri- 
angulur segmeats) formed by the intersection of a 
hemispherical dome (or in extended use, a conical 
sarface) by two pairs of opposite arches springing 
from the four supporting eo orig. (as in the 
Byzantine and derived architectures) supporting an 
independent dome, cupola, or the like. Also 


PENDING. 


(as in Gothic architecture) extended to each of 
the similar segments constituting that part of a 
proined yaalt resting on a single impost. 

ol ot Cuampers Cyct, 3, v., The pendentives are nsvally 
of brick, or soft stone. 1843 P. Nicnovson Pract. Build. 148 
Pendentives are either spherical, spheroidal, or conical, r@40 
Penny Cycl. XVI. 402/2. 18ga-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2091 
To cover the ceiling of a square room with conical penden- 
tives. 1849 Freeman Archzt. 168 Monr columns. .served to 
support the cupola... Being raised on a square ground ptan, 
the angles were connected by pendentives, whose ingenious 
and varied combinations are especially remarkable. 

© 2. Incorrect uses: = PENpast 5, 6. 

1845 Foro Jiandbk. Spain 1. 1. 374 The honeycomb) 
stalactical pendentives..are all constructed on mathematical 
Pues they are composed of numerons prisms, united 

y their contiguous laterat surfaces. 1861 Miss KE. A. 
Breaurort Lgypt. Sepuichres \. ii. 16 The high flat wallsare 
unrelieved hy..any architectural ornament, save one in- 
variable tine of cornice along the top of the wall, formed of 
simple pendentives of three brick» in the upper row, two 
bricks in the second, and one brick betow these. 3893 11. G. 
Keene /fist. fndia \. ii. § 1. 60 It is now in five storeys, 
the two lower divided from the rest by balconies, supported 
on tich pendentives going at! round the circumference. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to pendentives; of the 
form of or having pendentives, 

17990 W. WricntEe Grotesque Archit. & The dome was .. 
ornamented with pendentive shell and frosted work. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Operat. Mechanic 578 Peudentive cradling, 
isa cove bracketing, springing from the rectangular walls 
of an apartment upwards to the ceiling, so as tu form the 
horizontat part of the ceiling into a complete circle or 
ellipsis, 1840 Penny Cyc. XVI. 402/2 ‘The dome of the 
hatl or principal office of the London and Westminster Bank 
isa pendentive une. 1879 Scott Lect. Archit. xvi. 1. 242. 

Pendently, adv. rare. Also -antly. [f. 
PENDENT a. + -LY%.]) In a pendent mnaner; in 
quot. 1662, in dependence. 

166a Gurnatt Chr. in Aru, verse 19. iil, § 4 (1669) 491/4 
Ifany in the World need walk pendantly upon God, more 
than others, the Minister is he. 12847 WrasteEr, ?rndently, 
in a pendent manner. 

Pendice, obs, var. fentise, PENTHOUSE. 

Pendicle (pendik’l). Chiefly Sc. Also 6 
-ikle, -ikill, -ekle, -ecule. [f. L. type *fcn- 
dicul-um, {, pendére to hang + -ci/am, suffix form- 
ing names of instrtments, also often diminutive. 
Ci, L. pendicul-us (in med... fendiclim) a cord 
or rope to hang with.] 

1. A banging ornament, a pendant. Now rare. 

1488 Acc. Let. figh Treas. Scot. \. 85 Item, a ruf and 
pendiclis of the same. 1560 in Negistr. Cart. Ecclesie 
S. £gidif (Bann. Cl.) p. xtvii, Sanct Getis coite, and the litill 

endekle of reid veluett that hang at bis feit. 1641 R, 

Bani Lett, & rads. (1775) 1. 252 All casts him ont of 
their thoughts, as a pendicle at the Lieutenant's ear, 1878 
IL. M. Stantev Daré Cont. 59 Uhe natives dress their hair 
in long ringlets, ..adorned with peudicles of copper. 

2. Something dependent on or pertaining to 
something else, as a snbordinate part or adjunct ; 
an appurtenance, appendage, dependency. 

31533 Betrenpen Livy 1 ii. (S.T.S.) 16 Fra be begynnyng 
of lavyne to be begynnyng of Alba be colony and pendikillis 
hen | war xxx jeris, 1577-98 Descr. {ses Scotd, in Skene 
Celtie Scotd, Wt. App. 428 The remanent. . Iles were reknit 
but as pertinents and pendicles of the said four Mes. 1609 
Se Acts Fas. VF (x816) IV. 448 The NS of the saidis 
signettis shall be..a particular pendicle of the said office of 
secretarie. 1794 Statist, dec. Scot. VIL. 330 The Parsonage 
of Stobo..having four churches belonging to it, which were 
called the Pendicles of Stobo. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 
107 A pendicle of Sitverado mine. 

b, spec. A sinall piece of ground,n cottage, ete. 
forming a dependent part of an estate; in later 
use sf, such a part separately sublet. 

31546 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1. 43 The said castell,,. 
parkis, medowis, pairtis and pendeculis thairof and thair 
pertinentis. gee in Dron, of Hawth.'s Wks. (x711) 
157 That none of them trouble or molest Mr. William 
Drummond of Hawthornden his said lands, with houses, 
yards, parts, pendicles, and_pertinents thereof, 
1799: NewTe Jour nis 2 Scot. 129 These feudal vassals 
tet smaller lots..tothe husbandmen ; and these again sub-let 
pendicles to the great body of the tabouring peopte, 1814 
Scorr Wav. xtii. 2881 in Edin. Rew. July 279 To rol! into 
one convenientty-sized farm, several of the smatl, often 
scattered, parts, pendicles, and pertinents, 

Pendicler (pendikles). Sc. [f. prec. +-ER 1.) 
The holder of a pendicle; an inferior tenant. 

1791 Newte Jour Eng. & Scot. 130 Neither the grant of 
the extensive domain to the immediate tenant of the Crown, 
enor that of the hnusbandman to the pendiecter and cotter, 
was..absolute and perpetual. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XL. 
357 The parish also abounded with pendiclers, or inferior 
tenants, 1893 J. SKINNER Autobiog, Metaphysician xxxviit. 
202 The antipathy of the large farmers to the pendicler ctass. 

Pendicula;tion, obs. form of PanpicuLaTion. 

1611 Cotce., Pendicudation,a pendiculation ; or, a stretch- 
ing in th’ approach of an Ague. 

{Poendtlatory, a. Obs. rare~', [6 F. pen- 
diller (13th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.), corresp. to a L. 
type *fendillare, dim. or freq. of pendére to hang: 
the Eng. formation is Urquhart: aay the freqaent 
ending -afory: see -onyY *.] Pendulons. 

1653 Urqunart pial pea ee dangling and peo- 
dilatory swagging [F. ex ‘idlan. 

Pending ipendan); fti.a.and prep. [Formed 
after F. fend-ant, L. pend-ens hanging, in ‘sus- 
pense, suspended, not decided, with ppl. 
ending -1nc2, Cf, Pexp v.3] Sa 


higgings, 


PENDLE. 


1. Remaining undecided, awaiting decision or 
setilement. Orig. ofa lawsuit; cf. L. pendente Lite. 

Fy Netsow in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 11. 371, 1 have to 
thank you for your account of Prizes pending in the 
Admiralty Court. 18:8 Jas. Mitt Brit, india 11.113 A 
trenty was then pending with Spain. 1838 Prescorr Ferd. 
& fs. (1846) I. tii, 185 To abide the issue of the pending 
negotiations. 1859 Lane Wand, /ndia 381 While this little, 
but interesting, debate was pending between the prosecutor 
and the prisoners. i 

2. Hanging, overhanging. rare. 

1956 Amory Buncie (1770) 1. 2a1 The pending rocks in 
view inclosed a space of four acres, 

b. Impending, imminent. rare. 

1806 Glencore Fower 1. 181 A dreadful blow pending over 
thee. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prom. Bound 52 Innocent of 
all These pending ills, : 

B. prep. or quasi-grep. The pres. pple., in Fr. 
pendant, Eng. pending, was used ina construction 
corresp. to the L. ablative absolute; thus L. pen- 
dente lite, ¥. pendant le proces (= le proces dant 
pendant), pendant or pending the suit (while the 
suit is pending): sce ’ENDANT a. B. When the 
pple. stood before the sb., having the same function 
as a prep., it came gradually to be viewed as such, 
= During, throughout the continuance of, in the 
process of. Cf, Durine, NotwitustayDIine. 

1643 J. M. Aret. conc. Militia 18 The King may dissolve 
a Parliament when he pleaseth, hut, pending Parliament 
unadjourned, the King can not retarde their proceedings. 
1726 Aviirre /’avergon (J.), A person, pending suit with 
the diocesan, shall be defended in the possession, 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 3) VY. 194 The daughter. . brought a 
formedon for the recovery of the estate tail; pending which 
all the proclamations were made. 1855 Motiey Dutch 
Rep. i. ili. (1866) 106 Pending the peace negotiations, Philip 
had been called upon to mourn for his wife and father, 

b. While awaiting, until the occurrence of, uutil. 

31838 Dickens Nich, Nick, xxi, Pending his return, Kate 
and her mother were shown Into a dining-room. 1884 
Fines (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 15/1 Pending further emigration 
or clearances, 1894 C. N. Kowinsan Brit, Fleet 149 Pend- 
ing the completion of the new building. 

Pendis, -ise, -ize, obs. var. fevtise, PENTHOUSE, 

Pendle! (pend’l). Oés. or dial, :\lso 7 pen- 
dill, -all, -el, 9 -il, [From L. fendére or F. 
pendre 1o hang: for sense 1 cf. F. pendille ‘a thing 
that hangs danglingly’ (Cofgr.), and mod.I°, pen- 
deloque hanging ornament; cf. also PENnuLe, 

+1. A hanging ornament, a pendant. Oéds. 

1653 Germer Counsel 69 Heads and Pendills four inches 
Diameter, at four pence a head, six inches Diameter, six 
pence a head. 1667 Primarr City & C. Build. 66 Posts, 
Rails, Bannisters, Pendalls, and Balls for conveniency and 
ornanient. 
xxvii. (1862) at The indy ated up the Parliament Stairs, 
Wi’ pendles in her }ug sac bonnie, 1710 Ruppiman Douglas’ 
dencis Gloss. s.¥. Penites, Pendants..we call them pendles. 

+2. A screen hanging from the front of an altar; 


nn altarcloth. Ods. 

rsor Acc, Ld. IHigh Treas. Scot. VW. 65 For xij elne iij 
quarteris wellus to be offreis and crncis tothe redestand and 
to the pendale and antependale of the altair. rsra /did. 
TY. 358 For ane chessable with orphis, ane albe amyt, altar 
towellis, ane pendele to the altar,..v @. viijs.ixd. 

+3. An overhanging part, natural or artificial: 
ef. Jetry sé. 2. Obs. 

158t Stywarp Jlart. Discipl, uw. 125 Some large river, 
or some deepe dale, hauing high pendles ouer it, cither cast 
there by Art, or fortified by nature, 1663 Boston Nec. (1881) 
VIF. 17 Ordered that noe Jettie nor pendill yt shall be 
erected but shall be fnll 8 foot in height from the ground. 

4, A pendulam, Oés. or dial. 

1744 MS, Church Ace. Glaston in Rutland Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
s.v., Allowed fox [the carpenter] far cutting way for the 
pendie. 1818 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pendil, the pendulum 
of a clock. 3 

Pendle?. /oca/. Also pendal. [Derivation 
obscure.] A local term for varions kinds or beds 
of stone as occurring in quarries. Also pendle- 
rock, -stone. 

@ 1808 in Batchelor Agric. Bedford iv. 8 Under which is a 
small stone, short, ihceeand hard, called the pendle rock. 
1839 MuRcHISON Slur, Syst. tii, 18' Pendle’, Brownish hard 
calc grit, jointed and fissured. 1849-78 Hattovece, Pendle 
rock, the top stratum in the stone-quarry at Islip, co. Oxon, 
is called the pendle-rock, 1854 Mass Baker Morthamp. 
Glossary, Sv. Pendle, a name given by quarry-men to 
the upper course in a Sone eit whether of the upper or 
lower Oolite or Fuller's earth. 1900 Stone Trade ¥rni, 
Aug. (E. D. D.), The upper eight or ten feet of loose stuff 
(are] cleared away, thus ‘ridding’ the ground for the 
‘ pendal’, as the slates are called. .. The frost swells the bed 
of natural moisture in the‘ pendal’, and in a thaw the layers 
may be separated by a few blows with a hammer. 


Pendragon! (pendre‘gan), [Welsh = chief 
leader in war, dux dellorum, f. pen head + dragon 
dragon, the dragon symbol or standard, a leader 
in war, f. L. draco, dracénem dragon, the standard 
ofacohort. Cf. the appellation Jrsxlaris Draco, 
with which Gildas addressed Maglocunus or Mael- 
gwn.] Atitle given to an ancient British or Welsh 
prince holding or claiming supreme power; chief 
leader or ruler. 

In English, chiefly known as the title of Uther Pendragon, 
in the Morte Arthur. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. i, Hit befel in the dayes of 
Vther pendragon when he was qarec of all Englond. xg91 
Suaxs, 1 Aen. V1, nt. ii. gg Once 1 read, That stout Pen- 


2a 1670 in W. Ilunter Biggar § fo. Fleming | 


| 3s 
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dragon, in his Litter sick Came to the field, and vanquished 
his foes. 1834 Penny Cycl. U1. 435/2 After he [Arthur] 
became Pendragon. 1859 Texnvson Lancelot §& Elaine 423 
The dread Pendragon, Britain’s King of kings, 

{lence Pendra‘gonish a., characteristic of a 
Pendragon, tyrannical; Pendragonship, the rank 
or posilfion of Pendragon. 

16so B. Discolfinintunt 34 Ucis past my skill how to get 
money. .till these Pen-dragonish Assessments be over. 1834 
Penny Cyci. 1. 4145/2 Ambrosins, bis [Arthnr’s] predecessor 
in the Pendragonship. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 395 Till 
yet once more ere set of sun they saw The Dragon of the 
great Pendragonsbip. 

+Pen-dragon2. Ods. [f. Pen sd.2+ Dracont.] 
A winged dragon. 

16or Hottann Pliny xi. xix. I. 372 Certaine marishes, 
guarded and kept with a kind of cruelt Bats..and with 
certain flying Pen-dragons fadigerisgue serpentibus]. 

+Pendugum. Ods. rare—'. Meaning ua- 
known.. (Some have conjectnred = PEencuin.) 

a@1grg Sxevton Sf. Parrot 210 For Parot is no churlish 
chowgh, nor no fickyd pye, Parrot is no pendugum, that 
men call a carlyng. 

Pendulant (pendilint), a. Also 7- -ent. 
[f. L. type *pendulant-em, pr. pple, of *penduldre: 
see Penpubate. Cf. It. pendolanve ‘downe-hanging 
or dangling’ (Florio).] Pendulous, pendent. 

1650 But wer Anthkropowtet, xxi. 232 [He] brought his.. 
legs..to be very big..the humours descending upon their 
pendnlent instability. 1804-5 Jfiniature (1806) 1. 59 To 
snatch the pendulant chemise From gossamery lines. 1868 
Ditke Greater Brit... 1. x. 120 Its leaf is thin and spare..; 
and its buds pink and pendnlent, 

Pendular (pendilin, a. [f. Pexpus-um + 
-aR}) Of or pertaining toa pendnium; resembling 
that of a pendulum, as a simple vibration. 

1878 Maver Sound 152 A simple sound is only given by a 

endular vibration. 1881 Broaonouse A/us. Acoustics 137 
The form of vibration known as ‘ pendular '. 

Pendulate (penile), v.  [f. L. type *pen- 
duli-re=\t. pendolare ‘to hang sloping, to dangle 
downe’ (Florio), f. perdulies PENDULOUS ; see-ATE3,] 
tnir, @. To dangle, sway to and fro, swing like 
a pendulum, oscillate, undulate. b. fg. To fluc- 
tuate or oscillate between two opposite conditioas; 
to be in suspense or undecided. 

1698 Christ Exalted cv. 85 He had a good eet: pair of 
Ballances that did not pendulate an Hairs breadth. 1828 
iWestm, Rev. Apr. 44a As his fan auctioneer’'s] hammer 
pendulntes. 1839 Cartvte Diam. Neckd, xvi. Ess, 1872 V. 
193 The ill-starred Sconndrel pendnlates hetween Heaven 
and Earth. 1847 Gitrittan in Fait's AJag. XIV. 69 Some 
pendulate perpetnally hetween the grave and the gay. 1865 
Spectator 14 Jan. 49 Here we have a surrounding envelupe 
of photogenic matter, which peneuletes with mighty energies, 
and..produces heat and light in far distant worlds, 

Pendule. Now rare. Also 7 pendul. [In 
sense 1, app. ad. L, pendi/-us PenpuLous; cf. It. 


| pendselo ‘downe-hanging or dangling’ (Florio); in 
| senses 2, 3, 2. F. pendule (1664 pendulle).] 


1. Something pendulons or suspended. +a. ger. 

(is Banister fist, Alan vu. 90 A round, long, and litle 
e pendule, called..Vunla. 

b. A hanging ornament, a pendant; an ear- 
ndant. rare. (Cf. obs. F. pendil/e.) 

1683 in A. Shields Faith/ui Contendings (1780) 108 Yea, 
one pendule of his crown should not be yielded. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 230 |He] rejoiced in a couple 
of barbaric pendules, doubtless of bad gold, but good con- 
ducting power, 

+2. A pendulum. [F. perdule masc.] Obs. 

1665-6 PAI. Trans. 1.114 The nse of Pendniles forknowing 
by their means the State of one’s Health from the different 
bentings of the Pulse. a 1683 Evenvn Asst. Relig. (1850) 1. 
12 Moved by a spring, pendule, or poise, which first gives 
motion to the first wheel. 
Triangles 13 in Anti-Facobin No, 23 Let playful Pendules 
quick vibration feel. 

3. A time-picce having a peadulum; a clock, 
usually small and ornamental. Now only as Fr. 
pendule (pandil) fem. +b, Short for perdlum- 
watch: see PenptLtum 4b (ods.). 

1661 Evetyn Diary 3 May, UL return'd hy Fromantil's the 
famons clock-maker to see some pendnles. 1664-5 PAii. 
Trans, 1. 14 The difference. .will not be at all perceived in 
the Penduls. 1670 Jia. V, 1149 Directions how to find the 
Longitudes by the Pendul 1865 Corn’. Mag. July 10 The 
little _pendnle on the chimney-picce struck the half-hour, 
1884 F. J. Brirren Watch & Clockne. 264 Escape wheels of 
French pendnles make two revolutions a minute, 

4. attrib. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 1 Apr., That great mathematician and 
virtuoso [Huyghens}, inventor of the pendule clock. 1677 
Prot ae Ss 152 They sow also a Wheat about Weston 
on the Green, which from tbe banging of its ear they call 
Pendule Wheat. [Cf. peadulunmtewheat sv. PuNDuLuM 4 b.] 


Penduline (pe‘ndilain), 2. (s3.) [a. F. pen- 
duline (Buffon) = It. perdo/ina ‘a kind of birde’ 
(Florio), mod.L. pendulin-us, {. pendul-us: see 
PENDULOUS and -1NE1.] 

1. Applied to a bird that builds a peadulons nest, 
esp. the penduline titmouse of Sonthern and Eastern 
Europe (¢githalus pendulinus, 

1802 Binctey Anim, Blog. (1813) 11. 196 The Pendnline 
Titmouse. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV.6/1 Penduline Titmonse 
and nest, 1868 Woop ffomes without H, xi. 212, 

2. Pendulous, as a bird’s nest. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit, Birds 31 Long-tailed 


1798 Frere & Canninc Loves of 


PENDULOUSLY. 


Titmouse. .. The penduline form of the nest, and the feathers 
which compose the lining, have obtained for the bird the 
names of Jack in a bottle., Bottle tit.. Feather poke. 
B. sé. A titmonse of the geaus /endiulinus 
(a synonym of Zgithalus), ot allied to this. 
1890 in Cen/. Dict. 1902 Speaker 19 Apr. 76/1 The Gold 
Crest should surely be ranked as a Penduline. 
Pendulograph. [f. Pexput-um + -crapu.] 
A curve repteseating a combination of musical 
sounds, traced by an instrument which combines 
the vibrations of two or more pendulnms, as in the 


HARMONOGRAPH. 

1881 J. Annrew endulograph 18 These Pendulograpbs 
are pictures or portraits of the intervals, concords, and dis- 
cords of the Musical System. They are produced by a pen 
placed under the control of two pendulums, which are tuned 
to swing..the ratios of the musical intervals. 1894 Vew 
Sci. Rev. Oct. 169 A pen..writes..a portrait of the chord 
which two corresponding strings of a sounding harp would 
utter to the ear. This spiral writing is a pendulograph. 


Pendulosity (penditilpsiti). rare. [f. type 
*pendulose for PexDuLOUS + -ITY.} The quality 
or condition of being pendulous; peadulousaess; 
hanging position. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep.y. xiii. 54 He bad slender 
legs, but encreased them by riding after meals; that is, the 
humours descending upon their pendnlosity, they having no 
support or suppeduneons stability, 1859 G. Mrrepitn XX. 
fevered xxxiil, ‘I'm sure 1 beg pardon’, Benson murmured, 
arresting his head in a melancholy pendulosity. 

Pendulous (pe:ndilas), a. [f. L. pendul-us 
hanging down, pendent (f. pendere to hang) + 
-ous, For element -2/- ef. crédul-us, garritl-us, etc.] 

1. Supported or attached above so as to hang 
dowawards; snspended; banging down, pendent, 
drooping. Freq. in Ma?, His?., e.g. of the nests 
of certain birds, the ovules, flowers, etc, of plants, 

1636 Ripcrey Pract. Physick 218 Gorgareon is a pendu- 
lous kernel. 1695 J. Eowaarns Perfect. Script. 24a This... 
was no car-ring, but a pendnlons jewel upon her face. 1783-: 
W. F. Martyn Geog. dJag. 1. 232 Ears long, broad an 
pendulous, 1834 Princre Afr, Sé. vi. 204 On the few 
straggling trees. appeared the pendulons nests of the loxin 
and weaver-bird. 1859 W.S. Coteman Hoedlandds (1866) 40 
Some varieties have he branches quite pendnions like the 
weeping willow. x88 Gray Struct. Bot. vi § 8 (ed. 6) 277 
Ovules are.. pendulous, when more or less hanging or 
declining from the side of the cell. . 

+b. Supported or poised so as to project or 
overhang; suspended overhead; overhanging. (Cf. 


Haneine ff/.a. 2.) Also fig. Impending. Ods. 
¢1605 Rowrey Lirth Mert. v. i. (1662) G iij, I will erect a 
Monnment upon the verdant Plains of Salisbury.. with 
pendulous stones that I will hang by art. 1605 SHAKS, 
Lear mi. iv. 69 All the plagues that in the pendulous ayre 
Hang fated ote mens faults. x T. Buanet 7h. Earth 
1,266 The pendulous gardens of Alcinens. ¢1705 BERKELEY 
Descr. Cave of Dunmore Wks, 1871 TV. ne A third [eave] 
. stopped up by the fall of such pendulous rocks as are 
above mentiuned, b : 
c. Hanging or floating in the air or in space. 
(In quot. 1638 with fg. allasion.) Now rare or Obs. 
31638 Featty Transub, 9 And you..he hath placed in a 
endulous Bishopricke adjoyning to Mansolns bis seputcher 
in the ayre, 1646 Sir T. Howe Pseud. Ep. u. iii. 72 The 
like doth Beda report of Bellerophons horse which framed 
of iron and placed betweene two Loadstones with winges 
expansed, hung pendnlons in the ayre, 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
tv. 1000 Wherein all things created first he weighd, The 
pendulous round Earth with balane’t Aire In counterpoise. 
1696 Wuiston 74, Earth (1722) 19 Globes of Fire and 
Light pendulous in our Air, @1849 Por City in Sea 27 
So blend the turrets and shadows there That all seem 
pendulons in air. i _ 
2. sfec. Suspended so as to swing, oscillating; 
hence, of movement: Of, or resembling that ol, 
a pendulum; oscillatory, undulatory ; coasisting of 


simple vibrations. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Paimar. Mathescos 188 The Velo- 
cities of a Pendnfous Body .. describing different Arcs. 
1728 Pemserton Newton's Philos. 87 The greater the arch 
the pendulous body moves through, the greater time it takes 
np. 31855 Bain Seases § Znt. 11, 1v. $7 (1864) 270 In walking 
there is a pendnlons swing of the leg. 1879 G. Prescotr 
Sp. Telephone 99 (1f] the plate hasa simple pendulousmotion. 
3. fig. Hanging ia suspense or waveriag betweca 
two opinions, purposes, or tendencies; vacillating, 
undecided, unsettled, uncertain, doubtful, Now rare. 
1624 F. Wurte Repl. Fisher 57a The third [opinion] 1s 
ndulous, with shew of Limitation, and Mitigation. 1644 
RYNNE None’s Master-P. (ed. 2) 16 The Kings mind was 
wholy pendulous (or donbtfull), 1677 R. Carv Chronol, Ww 
iL 1, xi. 245 He farther shews how Variots and Pendulous 
Eusebius is, in making forth his Reckensnee 1779 JOHNSON 
Let. to Alrs. Thrale 4 Oct., In this donhtful pendnlous state 
of the distemper, advice may domuch. 1850 Mrs, Browninc 
Sonn, Jr. Portuguese xxxvi, A-love set pendnious between 
Sorrow and sorrow. P ses 

+b. Dependent, contingent, conditional (o or 
upon something clse). Obs. 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas, J (1655) 60 They are not 
sonldered by any magnetiqne of Love, but.. pendulous upon 
the variety and mutation of affaires. 1692 Covt, Grace 
Conditional 2 Arminians maintain Conditions, so as if t 
Efficacy of Christ's Death were pendulous thereon. 
Pe-ndulously, av. [f. prec. + -1¥2] In 
n pendulous manner; so as to hang or swing; 
with a swaying movement. Also fig. W averingly, 
vadecidedly. 


1633 Pavnne J/istriomastix 152 Mans corrupt nature is 


PENDULOUSNESS. 


farre more pendulously propense to vitions, than to good 
examples. 1697 DeaHam in PArl. rans. XX. 2,1 lett an 
Eye in the Wire, to suspend the whole Barometer. .that it 
might hang pendalously. 1873 L. Watiace Fair God vu. 
vii. 474 Between the work of yesterday and that to come 
his mind playcd pendulousty. 288" O'Donovan Jécro 
Oasis 1. x. 175 The fruit hanging pendulously above the 
heads of the passers-by. 

Pendulousness. [fas prec.+-Nnxse.] The 

uzlity or condition of being pendalous; in quot. 


ry. Undecidedness, wavering, 

1641 Svmonps Sern. bef. Ho. Comm. Bijb, There is either 
reluctance, ..or pendulousnesse of heart. 3727 Waitey 
vol. 11, Pendulousness, pendentness. 1755 in Jouxson. 

Pendulum (pe'ndi#lim). Pl. -ums, formerly 
(rarely) -a. 
Biblioth.), sb, use of ncut. of L. pendul-us PENDU- 
Lovs, lit. a ao or free-hanging body ; in It. 
pendolo (Galileo Operazion? Astronomiche, 1637).] 

1, A body suspended so as to be free to swiag or 
oscillate; usually, an instrument consisting of a 
rod, with a weight or 40d at the end, so suspended 
as to swing to and fro by the action of Cine 
and used for varions mechanical and scieatific 
purposes; esp. as an essential part of a clock, 
serving (by the isochronism of ils vibrations) to 
regulate and control the movement of the works, 
so as to maintain a constant rate of going, and 
enable it lo keep regular time. 

1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys. Aleck. xxvi. 202 We thought 
it not nmiss to try if a Pendulum would swing faster, or 
continue swinging longer in our Receiver, /0fd. xxxvii. 316 
We conveyd into our Receiver ..the Pendula formerly 
mention‘d. « 77 Mave Prim, Orig. Man, nu. iv. 152 The 
late discovery of the Motion of the Pendulum. 1685 Hove 
Liffects of Mot, vi. 69 The great swing that may he given to 
Pendulums by a very languid force, if it successively strike 
the swinging body. 1785 Saran Fieroinc OpAelia 11. i, 
She was as regular as a pendulum. 1844 Herscuen £ss. 
(1857) 583 Two pendula,a copper and an iron one,.. were 
furnished hy the Society. 1879 A. M, Crerxe in Encyel. 
Brit. X. rm 3 The experimental verification of this fact led 
him [Galileo] to the important discovery of the isochronism 
ofthe pendulum, 

b. With qualifying word. 

Compouad pendulum, (a) a pendulum consisting of a 
number of weights at fixed distances; an actual material 
pendulum regarded theoretically, as opposed to a simple 
penduiluin (see below); (4) a compensation pendulum whose 
rod consists of hars of different metals. Conical pendu- 
lum, a pendulum so contrived that the bob revolves in a 
circle, the rod thus describing a cone. Mercurial (or 
¢ Quicksilver) pendulum, a compensation pendulum with 
a cylindrical bob containing mercury, whose upward expan- 
sion by heat counteracts the lengthening of the rod. Seconds 
pendulum, a pendulum of such a length as to oscillate 
onceevery second ; a pendulum ‘beating seconds‘, Simple 
peadulum, (2) n theoretical or ideal pendulum consisting 
ofa particle having weight but no magnitude, suspended by 
a weightless inexteasible rod, and moving without friction; 
(8) a pendulum consisting simply of a bob suspended by a 
cord or wire, without any special contrivance, ns for com- 
pensation of the effects of heat; (c) a pendulum unconnected 
with any mechanism. Spherical pendulum, apendulum 
so contrived that the bob can move in any circle on a given 
el surface (the same as conical pendulum). See also 
Barustic £,, COMPENSATION #., CYCLOIDAL #., GRIDIRON p., 
Hypaometnic f. 

726 Gnanam in PAil. Trans. XXXIV. 42 The Irregu- 
larityof the Clock, with the Quicksilver Pendulum, .exceeded 
Hot. «a sixth Part of that..with the common Pendulum. 
x7z7-41 Cuampers Cycel. s.v., Simple Pendulum... Come 
pound Pendulum. 1795 \utvon Alath. Dict. 11. 207 The 
length of a Pendulum, so measured. .that it will perform 
each vibration in a second of time, thence called the second’s 
Pendulum, /é/a, 210 Simple Pendulum, and Detached Pen- 
dulum, are terms sometimes used to denote such Pendulums 
4&5 are not connected with any clock, or clock-work. /béd., 
The Mercurial Pendulum was the invention of the ingenious 
Mr. Grahain ..in 1715. 1819 Panfologia s.v., ‘The conical 
or circular pendulum, is so called from the figure described 
hy the string or hall of the pendulum. 1862 Caytev Cold. 
Math. Papers \V. 525 That the motion of the spherical 
pendulun: is sensibly affected by the rotation of the Earth 
13 the well-known discovery of Foucaul. 87: Tait & 
Steere Dynamics of Particle (ed. 3) § 208 The Conical 
Pendulum, ns it is called, when the particle moves in a 
horisnntal plane and therefore in a circular path, the string 
describing a right circular cone whose axis is vertical 

2. fig. In reference to oscillation (of a person, 
or of opinion, etc.) between two opposites. 

3769 Junius Lett. xv. (1771) 72 1s this the wisdom of a 

‘ext minister? or is it the vibration of apendulum? 2818 

Byron Ch. Har. w. cix, Man! Thou pendulum betwixt a 
amile and tear. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 300/t The pendulum 
of pigion swings to the side opposite to that on which it 
has been unduly brought ont of its position of equilibrium. 
i900 Westin, Gaz. 8 Nov. 4/2 The moral of the Canada 
elections is that there is no swiag left in the Pendulum 
anywhere. 

b. Yo play penditlum: to swing or oscillate 
like a pendulam (/:, or _fig.). 

3893 Sates Madam aor fra 171 Beyond asking him to 
play pendulum I see nothing. dy Mansy Kinestey 1, 

Vrica iv. 77 Great rollers..make the vessels lying broad- 
side onto them play pendulum to an extent that precludes 
the discharging or taking on of heavy cargo. 

18. A clock that goes by means of a pendulum, 
a pendulum-elock ; also, a pendulum-watch (4b). 

1664-5 PAil. Trans. 1. 14 The same Objection. against 
the exactness of these Pendulums, hath also been made here. 

e+ This difference. .will not be at all perceived in the Pen- 
d Dernan Arti, Clock. 62 For the ase af such 


[a. mod.L. pendulum (1643 in Watt | 


639 


as would convert old Ballance Clocks inta lendulums, £706 
Purvis, Neyal f'endulums, are those Clocks whose Pendu- 
lum swings Seconds, and goes eight Days, shewing the Hour, 
Minutes and Seconds, 

4. attrib, and Comb, a. simple attrib,, Charac- 
terized by oscillation, or by regular movement 
from side to side. 

«B20 Sporting Mag. V11. 108 The pendulum shake (of the 
hand] may be mnentioned next. 3865 Lnglishe, Mag. Jan. 
13 The popular mind in England has..awayed from side to 
side in a somewhat pendulum-fashion. 


b. Cowd., as pendulum-rod; pendulum-like adj., 


pendulum-wise ady.; +pendulum-balance, the | 


balance-wheel of a watch, acting as a pendulum; 
pendulum-ball, -bob, the heavy ball or bob 


forming the lower end of a pendulum; pondulum- 

clock, a clock that goes by means of a pendulum; | 
16] (see quot.); | 
pendulum governor [Governor 8], a governor | 


pendulum-eock [Cock 54,1 


consisting of two equal pendulums attached to and 
revolving with a spindle driven by the engine or 
machine to be controlled, and operating by ‘centri- 
fugal force’; pendulum-hauase, a hausse or 
breech-sight for a gun, so coatrived as to remain 
vertical when the wheels of the gun-carriage are 
not on a level; pendulum-level, a plumb-level : 
see quot.; + pendulum-piece, a time-piece having 
a pendalam, a pendulum-clock; pendulum-presa, 
a punching-press in which the panch is driven 
by a swinging treadle; pendulum-pump, (a) ‘2 
pump in which a pendulum is employed to govern 
the reciprocating motion of the piston’; (4) ‘a 


direct-acting donkcy-pump in which the fly-whecls . 


have an oscillatory motion in a vertical plane’; 
(c) ‘a pump the handle of which swings each 
side of its cenler of suspension’ (Knight Dicé. 
Mech.); pendulum-spindle, a spindle having 


a pendulum attached, which it causes to revolve; | 


pendulum-spring, +(@) the coiled hair-spring 


conneeted with the balance-wheel (fendu/um- | 


balance) of a watch (os.); (6) the spring 
to which the pendulum of a clock is nttached; 
+ pendulum-watch, a watch of the modern type, 
with a balance-wheel provided with a spring and 


oscillating regularly, thus having the fanclion of | 


the pendulum of a clock (o6s.); + pendulum 
wheat (see quot.); pendulum-wheel, (a) the 
escapement-wheel of n clock; (4) the balance- 
wheel of a watch (?04s.); pendulum-wire, flat 
steel wire nsed for the pendulum-springs of clocks. 

1878 Asney PAotogr, (1881) 255 The *pendulum apparatus, 
which in general outline consists of a pendulum swinging in 
front of sensitised paper in such a manner asto give a grada- 
tion of exposure to it, and a consequent variation in tint. 
1680 Lond, Gas. No. 1538/4 Lost..,a Silver Watch... with 
the Hours and Minutes, a *Pendulum Ballance, without 
String or Chain. 


a fine new *pendulum-clock. 1898 P. Maxson 77ep. Dis. 
eases xiv. 226 The sounds of the heart are, like the beats of 
a well-hung pendulum-clock, evenly spaced. 1884 F. J. 
Batten Watch §& Clockm. 62 lo clocks, the *pendulum 
cock is the bracket supporting the pendulum. a 1859, 1887 
*Penduluin Hausse [see Hausse], 1727-42 Cuampers Cycl. 
Plumb,or* Pendulum Level, that which shews the horizontal 
line, by means of another line perpendicular to that described 
by its plummet, or pendulum. @17z3 Ket Maupertuis' 
Diss. (1734) 2 1p the year 1672, Mr. Richer going to Cayenne 
-.observed that the *Peadulum-piece he had carried with 
him, retarded considerably in respect of the Sun’s mean 
Motion, 3752 Ecttcott in PAs Trans. XLVI. 480 Holes 
drilled in the broad part of the *pendulum-rod.  x82a 
Imison Se, § Art 1.82 A pendulum.rod is longer in warm 
than in cold weather. 1727 PAtl, Trans. XXXV. 304 A 
very irregular Motion .. like the *Pendulum-Spring of a 
Watch. 1884 F. J. Brirten Watch §& Clock. 192 Io small 
clocks the pendulum spring is often too stout. 1664 Ail. 
Trans. 1.13 Concerning the success of the *Pendulum- 
Watches at Sea for the Longitudes. 1 
Pendulum Watch,. newly invented by Monsieur Christian 
Hugens of Zulichem,..in which by a Pendulum or Regu- 
lator, the time is more exncily proportioned than ever 
hitherto, 572 Moatimen Afnsé, (1721) 1. 127 In Berkshire 
is a Wheat called *Pendulum Wheat, from its hanging of 
its Ear much like the Cone-wheat [cf. quot. 1677 in Pexoute 
4. r8z5 J. NicHotson Operat. Mechante 492 Affected by 
aby unequal impulse of the *pendulum-wheel upon the 
1 lets, 3892 Pall Mall G. 1a Feb, 4/2 Ove of the electric 
ights that awuog *pendulum.wise from the ceiling arrested 
the attention of the House. 


Pene, obs. form of Pain, Pen 2; variant of PEEN. 

Pene- (pint), prefix, repr. L. pane ‘nearly, 
almost, all but’, before a vowel Jwn-, fer-, in 
a few words of rare occurrence or nonce-words, 
as Penecontempora‘neons, Pe:ne-felo‘nious, 
Pe:ne-infinite (also peninfinite), Pe:ne-omni'- 
potent adjs.; in some cases formed after peninsula, 
as }Pene-i'sle = PENINSULA: see PENILE 54.; 
+ Pene-la‘ke, a picce of water almost surrounded 
by land (eés.); Pe:neplai‘n, a nearly flat regioa, 
a tract of land almost a plain. 

zgoz S, Buckman in Q. Jrné. Geol. Soc. LVL, 144 Brought 
about by what may be called *penecontemporaneous denu- 


dation. 1890 ‘R. Bororewooo‘ Col. Keformer (1891) 82 
‘Lots’, said the *pene-felonions traveller‘ good place to 


| 54 *Pene-lake, Ilaven, Harbour, Port, Key. 


43688 Vittters (Dk. Buckhm.) Vrtilant | 
| Couple Wks. (1775) 128 Sir John pushes my lady against 


8 Purrerrs (ed. 4), | 


scarce penetrable. 1856 Ky tae i 


PENETRABLE. 


camp". 2647 Wanp Sim. Cobler 47 These *pene-infinite 
ilater edd. pen-infinite] insolencies, which are the most 
finite Infinites of misery to men. 1668 Witkixs Neal Char. 
1894 Blackw, 
a ag. J une 822 That *peneomnipotent thing, public opinion, 
77 fation (N. g29 Aug. 99/2 A lowland of moderate 
relief close to sea level—a “peneplain, ns 1 should term it. 

Penede, var. Penipe. Penegryase, obs. f. 


Penny-crass. Peneid, var. Penaip. Penele, 
Penelle: sec PaneLe, Pane. Peneles, obs. {. 
PENNILESS. 


Penelope (pmelp/). [a. Gr. Myveddmy 
(Herodotus), in Homer’s Odyssey Mgveddraa.] 

1. Name of the wife of Ulysses ia ancient Greek 
legend, who, during her husband’s long absence, 
uncavelled every night the web she had woven 
during the day, and thus put off the suitors whose 
offers she had promised to entertain when the web 
should be finished; hence (after Latin), allusively 
for ‘chaste wife’. 


1582 J. Bewn Haddon's Ansur, Osor. 374b, A Strumpet 
doth behave her selfe more modestly amongest us Osorius, 


' then Penelope doth amanges: ath 158 Priiie tr. Guaszo's 


Civ. Cony, Un (1586) 136, My concubine is a great deale 
more modest, than thy Penelope. 1835 J. Batman in Corn- 
wallis Veto JF ordd (1859) 1. App. 378 Our absent Penelopes 
were, doulitless, dreaming. é 

2. Zool. A genus of gallinaccons birds of Central 
and South America, typical of the subfamily /’eze- 
Jopinas or Guans: so named 1786 by Merrem. 

ICE. 2678 Rav Ii illughdy's Ornith.375 The common Wigeon 
or Whewer: Penelope Aldrovandi, tom. 3. p. 218, lia. 30.] 
3836 Macortuwray tr, dlumboldt’s Trav, xxiv, 388 ‘There 
is a great variety of gallinaceous birds..such as the turkey, 
the hocco or curassow, penelopes and pheasants. 

Hence Penelopean (p/nelopian) a., of or per- 
laining to, or resembling the web or weaving, or 
time-gaining policy of Icnelope; Penelopine 
(pineldpain) a. Zool, belonging to the subfamily 

eneloping of gallinaceous birds; Penelopize v. 
(uonce-wd.), intr. to do like Penelope. 

1837 Beopors Let. May, Poems (1851) p. ciii, And so I 
weave my *Penclopean web, and rip it up again. 1903 
Contemp. Rev. Apr. sgo The deliberate and Penelopean acts 
of many of his advisers, 1853 Mottevin O. W. Holmes Life 
x. (1878) 72 There is nothing for ic but to “penelopize, pull to 
pieces and stitcb away again. 

Pener, Penerial, -all, obs. ff. Pexnew!, Penny- 
royaLt. Penerth, obs. f. penn'orth, PexNY wortH, 

Penes, pl. of Penis, 

Penest (pine'st). Greek Atst. [ad. Gr. nevéorns.] 
A Thessalian serf; a bondsman; a labourer. 

3835 Trireewacr Greece 1. x. 437 The vast estates of these 
nobles were cultivated..by their serfs, the Penest. 1846 
Grote Greece U. tii, (1862) TI. 60 The Free Agora could aot 
be trodden by any Penest. 

Penestone, obs. form of Penistone. 

Penetauncer, variant of PENITENCER Obs. 

Penetrability (penfribiliti). [f Penr- 
TRABLE: see -ITY. Prob. ad. mod.L. *fenelralulilas; 
cf. ¥ péndtrabilité( lay gens1690, in Hatz,-Darm.).] 
The quality of being peaetrable. 

+1. Capacity of penetrating; penetraliveness, 

iat Brave (Douay) 1 Afngs Comm., The foure dowries of 
glorified bodies. . Lnpassibilitie. .Agilitieand Penetrahilitie, 
1659 H. Moxe_/muort. Sond 1. i. § rt The Immediate 


| Properties of a Spirit or ]mmateriall Substance are Penetra- 


bility and Indiscerpibility. 1687 — dnsw. f'sychop. (1689) 
122 ie for the Panaabilite of Spicits, it is evident... that 
they can wholly penetrate one another. ; " 

2. Capability of being penetrated ; sfec. in Aas. 
Philos. The (conceived) capacity of simultaneously 
occupying the same space as something else (cf. 
PENETRATION 1b, IMPENETRABILITY 2), 

1648 Dicav Closet Open. (1677) 161 According to the 
thickness and firmness of the piece [of meat] and oat 
bility of it. 1777 Pariestiev Watt. & Spir. (1782) 1. iii, 33 
Impenetrability being as much a property as penetrability. 
1875 Lewrs Probl. Life & Mind 1. 1v. § 46, 282 All the 
facts which seem to prove penetrability only prove that the 
particles are mohile and separable, not that the particles 
themselves are penetrable. 

ee L. 


Penetrable (penitrib'l), ¢ (s4.) 
penetrabilis, {. penetrare (see PENETRATE aad -BLE), 
perh. throagh F. péndtrable (Oresine a 1400).) 

+1. Having the qaality or capucily of penetrating; 
penetrative, penetrating (//, and fig.). Obs. 

141a-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy ut. xxviii. (MS. Digby 230) 
If.334/1 Bawme natural That ran.. Thoru3 necke & hede in 
to many place, Penitrable by veynesof the face. 1430-40 — 
Bockas wn. (MS. Bod 263) If 193/a Ther poynant poison 
is so penetrable, a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VELL 187, 
His graces sight was so quike and penetrable that he saw 
him, ye and saw through him, 3597 A. M. tr. Gurllemeau’s 
Fr. Chirurg. 31/2 The penetrable coulde is allsoe a sore 
enimye to all wonndes in the Heade. 1668 H. Moar Drv. 
Dial, Schot. (1733) 536 A Substance..most perfectly pene 
trable, which entirely passeth through every thing. | 

2. Capable of being penetrated or pierced; into 
or through which necess may be gained. a. #0. 


(also in reference to sight). . 

1538 Exvor, Persius..that maye be gone in, penetrable. 
1607 Torssit, Fowr. Acasts (1658) 86 It ts not penctrable 
by the eye of man. 1745 P. Thomas Jral. Anson's Vey. 12 
Thick Woods so entang! tbh Undergrowththat 


hy 


nation was to tbe highest 


PENETRABLENESS. 


b. fig. Capable of beiag penetrated by some- 
thing immaterial, as reasoning, feeling, or thought ; 


capable of being affected, susceptible ; capable of | 


being mentally seen into or through, discoverable, 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 559 Mis heart granteth No penetrable 
entrance to her playning. 1594 — Rich. //, ut. vii. 225, 1 
am not made of Stones, But penetrable to your kinde 
entreaties. 1602 — //am. 11. iv. 36. 1755 Younc Centaur 
tii, Wks. 1757 1V. 186 Suchagroan. It would eccho for ever 
in a penetrable ear. 1840 Tait's Mag. VII. 275 The heads 
of the peasantry may be thick, but they are penettehles 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air § 5 Involved in great, thongh attractive 
and penetrable, mystery. : 

B. sb. (2) Penctrable bodies or substances. 

1658 Bronwmate Treat. Specters ww. 277 The water .. doth 
purge and water all penetrables. me 

Hence Pe'netrableness, penetrability; Pene- 
trably adv. +a. penetratingly (ods.); b. so as 


to be penctrable. 

tr ashe Terrors of Ni, Wks, (Grosart) {If. 274 To 
make their prayers more penetrably enforcing. 1678 Cuo- 
wortn /afell, Sysé.1. ve 769 That which is Extended also, 
bet Penetrably and Intangibly. 1684 Boyer Porousn. 
Solid Bod.v. 4t The penetrableness of Membranes to Fumes, 


Penetral (penitril). Now rare. Also 6 
-trailo, 7-9 -trale. [a. L. fenetral, -trale (usually 
in pl. penetralia: see next), from penetral-ts 
interior, innermost, f. stem of penetra-re to PENE- 
TRATE.} ‘The innermost. part; of a temple, the 
sanctuary: usually in 7: = next. 


1g89 A. M[vnoay] tr. Padmendos xxi. (1653) 125 The penc- | 


trails. .of the stomack. 1657 W. Moatce Coena guasi Kowh 
vi. 64 Like Egyptian Temples, specious in the Frontispiece, 
anda Calfor an Ape in the Penetral. 1660 H. Moae Jfyst, 
Godl, \. xi, 163 Piercing to the inmost penetrals of the 
heart. 1875 G. Macvonatp Afadcofm WI. x. 151 It was 
now impossible to leave the cavern... [le returned into its 
penetra}. 
8. with final -e (Lat. or Eng.). 
ax661 Fuitea Worthies, Cheshire 1. (1662) 180 To pierce 
into the Penetrales of Learning. 1787 Marty tr. Afesdeck's 
Trav, Germ, Wii. LIL, 102 After waiting therefore some time 
the penetrale was opened, and I beheld my hero. 1827 
G. S. Fangza Sac. Calend. Prophecy (1844) II. 72 Seated 
upon his throne, the mercy-seat, in the penetralé of the 
Temple. 1871 G, MacnonaLo Sonn, concerning Fesus iii, 
When from the penetrale she filled che fane. 
[L., pl. of 


|| Penetralia (pen/tré' lia), 5d. 2. 
penetral or penetrale: see prec.] The innermost 
parts or recesses of a building; esf. of a temple, 
the sanctuary or inmost shrine; hence ge. and fg. 


Innermost parts, recesses. 

1668 Hower Jess. Righteous’ (1823) 92 From _the pene- 
tralia—the secret chambers of the soul. 1710 T. FoLuEr 
Pharm. Fxtemp. 274 Admitted into the inmost Penetratia 
of the Lungs. 1779 W. ALExanver //ist. Women iv. (1782) 
I. 118 So little do..[they] know what passes in all the 
penetralia of the harams of the East. 1849 Miss Mutock 
Ogtivies xi, (1875) 86 But the sanctum sanctorunr, the 
penetratia of the city, is a small region surrounding the 
cathedral, entitled the Close. 1876 Hottano Sev. Oaks 
xxiii, 323 They followed the boy into the penetralia of the 
great office. bes 

Tence Penetra‘lian a. rare, of or pertaining to 


the penetralia. 


1892 Lo. Lytton Aiding Poppy xi. 254 Within thy spirit’s 


penetralian shrine. 


+Penetrance. Os. rare". [f. L. pene- 
trant-ent PENETRANT: See -ANCE.] The action of 
penetrating ; penetration. 

1642 H. More Song Souét, ut. xii, Sith that this withouten 
penetrance Of bodies may be done. 

+Penetrancy. (és. [f.as prec.: sec -ancy.] 
Penetrating quality; penetrativeness. (#¢. and fig.) 

3663 Bovis Use £xp. Nat. Philos. 1 ii, 163 Powerful 
Menstrnums, which hy their activeness and penetrancy, are 
to unlock other Bodies. 1692 Ray Disc. 251 Considering 
the Penetrancy of such Vapours. 

Penetrant (penétrant), @. (sb.) [ad L. pene- 
trant-em, pr. pple. of penetrare to penetrate, or F. 
péndtrant ppl. a. (13-14th c in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
That penetrates; penetrating. 

1. “it. Having the property of penetrating, piercing, 
or making its way into anything. 

1843 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. 1. i. 68 Thys 
steme is penetrant or persynge. 360 Hottann / 
87 Their sent is piercing and penetrant. 1713 Dernam 
Phys.-Theot, 29 Its Rays would be less penetrant. 1887 
R. Garnett a vii. 126 ‘The bit was fair and peaetrant. 


2. SE: in reference to the mind, intellect, etc. : 
Having or showing mental penetration or insight; 
acute; subtle: = PENETRATING £7V/. a. 3. 

1599 Sanoys Europe Spec. (1632) 41 So searching and 
penetrant is the cunning of that Sea [=See]. 166: Boyte 
Style of Script. (1675) 188 Whose penetrant and powerful 
arguments defeat not God's enemies. «1734 Nortu Lives 
(1826) 1]. 145 His skill was more pedantie than penetrant. 
1836 W. A. Butter in Blackw, Mag. XXX1X. 455 He who 
hath The vision penetrant of Poesie, J 

+B. sé. A person of penetration or insight. 
Obs. rare. 

21934 Nortn Z-raim, 1. ii. § 173 Grae 322 Our Pene- 
trants have fancied all the Riddles.. which in the Reign of 
King Charles 11. were many, came N, N. E. 

Penetrate (pe'nitrett), v [f. L. penetrat., 
ppl. stem of Zenetrare to place within, enter within, 
pierce, etc. ; related to Acsectes interior, inmost, to 


the iamost recesses. Cf. F. péndtrer (13-14th c. 


= «a4 


Apo- 
tiny I. 
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in Watz.-Darm.), and see -ATE3 7. (Pa. pple. 
penetrated, trarely penetrate = L. penetratis.) 

1589 Puttenuam Lug. Poesie ut. iv. (Arb,) 159 Also ye 
finde these words, penetrate, penetradble, indignitie, which 
1] cannot see how we may spare them, whatsoeuer fanlt wee 
finde with Ink-horne termes: for our speach wanteth wordes 
to such sence so well to be vsed.] P 

l. ¢rans. To make or fiad its (or one’s) way into 
the interior of, or right through (something): 
usually implying force or effort; to pass into or 
through; to gain entrance or access within; to 
pierce. (Said also of the sight.) 

In quot. 1541 To canse (a thing) to enter, insert (as in 1.) 

1530 Patscr. 655/2, I penetrate, { perce or thrill thorowe 
a thyn Je pencire,..and se tresperce. 1341 CorpLanp Guy- 
don's Quest, Chirurg. Civb, The synewes be nat penetrate 
butin y*teth [L. addentes vero implantarividentur), 1547 
Boornr Brev. Health cclxxix. 93 Coleryke humours .. 
penytractyng the fleshe a lytel aigq8 Hatt Chron, 
Rich, L/f 56 With out resistence [we] hane penetrate the 
ample region. .of Wales, 3610 Witter /exrapla Dan. 282 
One bodie doth not penetrate or pierce another. 2697 
Daynen Virg. Past, vut. 97 Verse breaks the Ground, and 
penetrates the Brake. 1791 Mars, Rapciirre Rom, Forest 
y, Be more cautious how you penetrate the depths of this 
forest. 1849 Muacnison Sréuria iv. 76 Those strata.. were 
also penetrated by powerful eruptions. 1860 T'yNpaLe 
Glace. w. iii. 245 A cloud which it was almost impossible to 
penetrate, 2878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 64 The light instead of 
penetrating the snow, is thrown back from the ice-walls of 
each little air-cell or cavity. fod, The darkness was so 
dense that the eye (or sight) could not penetrate it. 

b. To enter and diffuse itself throngh; to per- 
meate. Also with personal subj.: To cause to be 
rmeated; to imbue (7k something). 

1680 H. More Afocal, Afoc, 43 The fixed purity thereof 
heing ever penetrated by the presence of the seven Lamps 
of Fire. 3764-71 H. Warrore Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) 
IIL. 15: Gihbons, whose art penetrated all materials, carved 
that heautifnl pedestal. 1813 Bakewect /atred. Geol. (1815) 
227 Organic remains..of large vegetahles, completely pene- 
trated with silex. 2815 Worpsw. Sonn, ‘The Shepherd, 
looking castward' 4 That little cloud..penetrated all with 
tender light. 1856 Faovor Hist, Eng. (1858) I. i. 49 A vast 
organization which once penetrated the entire trading life 
of England. 2887 Spectator 5 Nov. 1512 The render.. 
should have penetrated himself—so to speak—with the 
atmosphere of the times, — 

2. intr. To make its (or one’s) way ito or 
through something, or fo some point or place (with 
implication of remoteness or difficulty of access) ; 
to get in or throngh; to gain entrance or access. 

1530 Pauscr. 655/2 A dangerouse weapen that is able to 
penetrate thorowe so stronge a harnesse. 1664 1. Morr 
Alyst. Inig. 1. xii. 40 Through which distance neither her 
sight nor hearing can ever penetrate. 1732 Pore £f. 
Cobham 142 Born where Heav‘n's influence scarce can 
penetrate. 2798 Feaatan /f/ustr. Sterne, Cert. Varteties 
Alan 211 After the natives of Europe hegan to penetrate 
into the east. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kinga, (ed. 4) 
430 A wide slit that allows the water freely to penetrate to 
the interior, ac 

3. fig. (trans.) To pierce the ear, heart, or feelings 
of; to affect dceply; to ‘touch’. 

1592 Suaks, Two Gent. ui. 1. 231 Sad sighes, deepe grones, 
nor siluer-shedding teares Could penetrate her vucom- 
passionate Sire, 1642 Descr. Familie of Love 3 He (Cupid] 
penetrateth the intrals of the most magnanimous. 1720 
Ozeuu Vertot's Rom. Rep. U1. x.145 Like a Man penetrated 
with the utmost Grief. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. x, 
Cecilia, astonished and penetrated, opposed the alteration. 
1834 Sovrney Doclor cxxxix. (1862) 347 Certain philo- 
sophers.. have heen, to use the French-English of the day, 
deeply penetrated with this truth, 1878 R. W. Date Lect. 
Preach, vii. 18% Men may still be penetrated with awe by 
the Divine Righteousness. 

b. zvér. ‘Yo touch the heart, affect the feelings. 

2611 Suaks. Cyd, 1. iii. 14, 1 am aduised to giue her 
Miusicke a mornings, they say it will penetrate, 

4, fig. rans.) To gain intellectual access into 
the inner content or meaning of; to get or have 
insight into; to see into or through; to attain 
knowledge of; to find out, discover, discern. 

1560 tr. Fisher's Treat, Prayer To Rdr. Aiv h, Who..so 
preloundcly dein penetrate the comfort, ioy, and consolation 
commyng by true prayer. 1659 Gestl, Calting v. § 19 If it 
be thoroughly penetrated, it will appenr no less opposite to 
contentment than the former. 1734 tr. Roltin's Anc. Hist, 
(1827) VIL, xvi. 259 Seleucus penetrated his scheme. 1818 
Jas. Mut. Brit, 7nd, 11. 1. v. 163 Clive penetrated and 
disappointed his designs. 1880 E, Wuite Cert. Relig. 5 
Men are left to penetrate their meaning hy study an 
discovery. A ee - 

b. intr. To gain intellectnal or spiritual access, 
insight or knowledge; to ‘see’ zvto or through. 

189 Purrennam Eng. Poesie 1. iv, (Arb.) 25 They... yet 
penetrated further to know the diuine essences and sub- 
Stances separate. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. v. § 2 In 
philosophy, the contemplations of man do either penetrate 
unto Conk or are circumferred to nature. 1751 Harris 
Hermes Ws. (1841) 205 Thus it is that it [the mind] pene 
trates into the recesses of all things. 21866 R. W. Date 
Dise. Spec. Oceas, vii. 233 We have not yet penetrated into 
all the secrets of nature. 

Hence Penetrated f/, a.; Penetrating v6/. sé. 
(also attrib. ; often in reference to optical instru- 
ments: cf. PENETRATION 2b). 

1656 Eaat Mons. tr. Boccalini's Aduts. fr. Parnass, 1. 
liv. (2674) 204 Mistaken in their penetrating into the hidden 
sense of their actions, 166: BovLE Style Pe Script, (2675) 87 
Divers passages of Holy Scripture..afford out of their 


penetrated bowels, rich and precious mysteries of divinity. 


_ 2799 Ste W, Harscues in PAM. Trans. (1800) 49 The power 


PENETRATION. 


of penetrating into space by telescopes is very different from 
magnifying power. 1837 Gorixc & Prircuarp Microgr. 
z1z An instrument whose light or penctrating power was 
superior to the other. 

Penetrating (pentreltin), Af2.a. [f. Pene- 
TRATE v. + -ING4.] That penetrates; penctrative. 

1. That pierces, or makes its way into or through 
something ; sfec. Having the quality of permeating 
the bodily system, or of strongly affecting the 
senses, esp. smell, taste, or hearing; sharp, pun- 
gent; shrill or far-sonnding. 

31598 Frorio, O.rifori, a kinde a alld or penetrating 
medicine, 1646 Sia T, Browne Pseud. EZ, 1. ii. 58 Effluxions, 
their penetrating natures, 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 
1. 197 A strong penetrating Smell. 3802 Einctey Anim, 
Biog. (1813) 11L. 349 The Penetrating Flea, or Chigoe, 1874 
Stusas Const. fist. 1. iit. § 22. 47 Liberty is more penetrating 
and more extensive than elsewhere. é 

2. jig. ‘That tonches the heart or feelings intensely; 
deeply affecting. 

1632 Lirucow 7‘vav, ut. 107 Courteous penetrating lenity, 
3853-§ Baimtev £ss., Tennyson 77 From the penetrating 
tenderness. of his love for the young girl. _ 

3. fig. Having power to search with the mind 
into a thing; having or showing insight; acute, 
discerning. 

@ 1680 Butter Lem, (1759) 1.4 And bent his penetrating 
Brow, As if he meant to gaze ber through. 1712 Aooison 
Spect. No. 628 The most penetrating of all the French 
Criticks, 1718 Free-thinker No. a 237 Their Judgment 
grows clear and penetrating. 1795 Burke Lett., to Hussey 
(1844) [V. 276 A wise person, of a penetrating and sagacious 
mind, 1828 Seotr #. Af. Perth ix, Acute features, and a 
penetrating look, 1875 Whitney £2/¢ Lang. ix.174 It takes 
a more penetrating and enlightened study to pick out the 
signs of original unity, 

Heace Pe‘netratingly cav.; Pe’netratingness. 

1662 H. Srvaar fund. Nectar iii, 55 The strength and 
penetratingness of their smell. 3670 Cotton £sfernon th 
vil, 332 Even the most penetratingly eae began to 
grow weary of their suspicion. 1885 J. Hawtnoane Jfiss 
Cadogna xvi. 206 Eyeing him penetratingly in her turn, 

Penetration (pen/tra‘faa). [ad. late L. 
penetration-em, n. of action from fenetrdre to 
Penutrate; cf. F. péndtration (Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1, The action, or an act, of penetrating or pierc- 
ing; the passage of anything into or through a 
body ; also, matual permeation as of two finids. 

1623 Cockeaam, Penetration, a piercing. 1667 MivTox 
P. £, un 585 Hts Magnetic heam, ..to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, Shoots invisible 
vertue even tothe deep. 1800 Wot.aston in Phil, Trans, 
XC. 241 Two fluids of unequal density are brought into con- 
tact, und unite hy mutual penetration. 1803 /did. XCIIL 122 
Mr, Brisson,.has observed, that a mutual penetration takes 
place, when eleven parts of gold are alloyed with one of 
copper. 1826 R. Scott Hayling Isiand 95 Curiosity .. 
has never induced the proprietor..to descend below the 
Penetcations of the ploughshare, 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 

1, App. 301 It became my duty..to attempt the penetration 
of this ice. : 

b. Nat. Philos. Used for a supposed or con- 
ceived ocenpation of the same space by two bodies 
at the same time: formerly penetration of dimen- 
sions (Scholastic L. penetratio dimenstonum). CA. 
IMPENETRABILITY 2. 

3661 BovLe Spring of Air u. iii, (1682) 44, 1 see not how 
the examiner's condensation can he performed without 
penetration of dimensions: a thing that philosophers in 
all ages have looked upon as by no means admitted hy 
nature, 2 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Penetration of 
Dimensions, is a Philosophical way of expressing, That two 
Bodies are in the same Place, so that the Parts of one do 
every where penetrate into, and peeaaiel fill up the 
Dimensions or Places of the Parts of the other; which is 
manifestly impossible, and contradictory to Reason. 1830 
Kater & Laepner Aeck. i. 5 There are many instances of 
apparent penetration ; but in‘all these, the parts of the body 
which seem to be penetrated are displaced, 4 

2. Power of penetrating, as a measurable quantity 
or quality. a. Gusnery, The depth to which a 
bullet or other projectile will penetrate any material, 


as earth or metal, against which it is fired. . 
1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 336 Mr, Robins found this 
netration, by experiment, to only 5 inches, 2892 
acENER Breech Loader 125 The rack is placed about 4 ft. 
from the ground, and fired at from the standard distance 
(40 yards); the number of sheets pierced hy one or more 
shots is the penetration. 1901 Daity Chron, 25 May 3/2 
The more penetration shells have the better. 


b. Optics. The power of an optical instrument 
to enable the observer to see into space, or into 


an object, en , 

(a) In a telescope: Power of rendering distant objects 
visible or distinct, considered in relation to their distancei 
“space-penetrating power’. It is measured by the number 
of times that the distance of an object would have to be ins 
creased in order that it should appear, when viewed through 
the telescope, exactly as it does to the naked eye at its- 
actual distance. (4) Ina microscope: Power of the object: 
glass to give distinct vision for some distance both beyond 
and within its exact focus, F 

2799 Sie W. Heasenen in Phil. Trans. (1800) 82 My 
telescope. .possessed a power of penetration, which exceeded 
that of natural vision 61.28 times, /did. 83 We did not stop 
at the single stars..when the penetratioa of the natural eye 
was to he ascertained, 2867 J. Hoae Aficrose. 1. 72 
Penetration, or that power which enables the observer to 
ae deep into the structure of objects without any alteration, 
ot locns. a 

3. fig. The action, or capacity, of peaetrating. 


PENETRATIVE. 


something with the mind; ability to sce mentally 
{nto or through a thing; keenness of perception or 
understanding ; insight, acuteness, discernment. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. To the King § 2, I have been 
.. possessed with an extreme woonder at .. the penetration 
of your ludgement. 1709 Steere Yatler No. 57 P 2 You 
can pretend to be a Manof Penctration, 1769 Funius Lett, 
xv. (1771) 73 Common sense foresees consequences which 
have eae your.. penetration, 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. 1. 
y, Mrs. Lammle [was] a woman of penetration and taste. 

4, attrib., as penetration lf 3 sec quot. 

1890 Times 24 Dec. 3/4 M. Noblemaire .. has in this 
pamphlet defended .. ‘penetration tariffs’, By this ex- 
pression is meant tariffs which diminish with the distances 
over which goods are conveyed. 

Penetrative (pe‘altreltiv), @  [ad. med.L. 
penetralio-us, {, is slem of L. penetrare: see 
-ATIVE. In F, pdndtratif, -ive (13th c. in Hatz. 
Darm.).] Having the quality of penetrating. 

1, Having the quality of piercing, entering, or 
making its way into anything; sec. Having the 

roperty of entering through the senses, or of 
seenly affecting the sense organs; sharp, pungent. 
Also said of the eye or sight in reference to its 


piercing quality. Cf, Penerratine Ap/.a, 1. 

1477 Norton Ord. Afch. v. in Ashm, (1632) 69 Wherefore 
it [sweet smell] is in Aier more penetrative. 1528 Lynnesay 
Dreme 73 The air was rycht penetratyve. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. \xxix. 253 The whole herbe is of a strong, and 
penetratiue sauour. 1686 Goap Cefest, Bodies 1. ix. 30 
Cold is.. Active and Biting, Penetrative through Glass it 
self, 18t9 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XLVII. 401 The 
churches of England and Scotland so nearly agree in 
doctrine, that their ordinations might he rendered recipro- 
cally penctrative, 1853 Trencn Proverds 140 ‘Where the 
devil cannot come, he will send’; a proverb .. which ex- 
cellently sets ont the penetrative character of temptations, 

2. L& That penetrates to the seat of the feelings. 

1606 Suaks, Aad. & Cl. w. xiv. 75 Bending downe His 
corrigible necke, his face suhdu'de ‘fo penetratine shame. 

3. fig. Maving the power of mental penetration ; 
characterized by or showing insight; intellectually 
acute; = PENETRATING J// a. 3. 

eg Swirt Ef, to 2, Snow 9 O thou, whose pencetrative 
Wisdom found The South-Sea Rocks and Shelves where 
Thousands drown'd. 1846 Ruskin Jfod, Paint. IY. un. 1 
iii, § x enargin, Imagination penetrative is concerned not 
with the combining but apprehending of things. 1871 
Mortev Voltafre (s886) 6 So vigorous and minutely penetra. 
live was the quality of his understanding. : 

Hence Pe'netratively adv., in a penctrative 
manner, with penetration; Penetrativeneas, 


penetrative quality, power of penetration. 

1652 Frencn Vorksh. Spa viii. 71 Because of its wonderfull 
penetrativenes leaving no part or places of the body nn- 
searched. 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos, 456 Got hy 
looking more penetratively into those Distinct Natures in 
our Mind, 873 M. Arnoup Lit. § Dogata (1876) 165 By his 
incomparable lucidity and penctrativeness, 1878 Grosart 
In H. More's Poents Mem. Introd. 29/1 Of it Principal 
Tulloch writes penetratively. 

Penetrator (pen/trettaz). fa. late L. pene- 
trator, agent-n, from fenetrdre: see PENETRATE 
and al One who penetrates (/s#. or fig.). 

1824 W. Irving 7. Traz. 1.209 Adigger of Greek roots, pr 
@ penctrator of pyramids, 1849 Lytton Devereux iv. v, 
He is a perfect penctrator into human vices. 

+Penetre, v. Obs. rare—°, [a, F. pdndtre-r.] 
To penetrate. 

€1532 Du Wes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 945 To penetre, 
Sausser|=%o pierce]. 952 /enctrer, to penetre or throwe. 

+Pe'netrive, «. Sc. Obs. Also penitrive. 

[f. stem of F. péndtr-er + -IVE. Cf, penser, pensive.) 
= PENETRATIVE. 

¢1480 Henryson Prayer for Pest 26 in Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl.) 62 Slaik thy plaig that is so penetryve. 1533 
Brttenpen Livy 1. x. (S. tf. S.) 56 Thir sex brethir,.ruschit 
with maist penetrive and awful wapynnys like be bront of 
twa armyis togiddir. 1536 — Crom. Scof. (1821) I. p. vii, 
For stormis canld and frostis penitrive. 

Penett(e, obs. form of. PENNET. 

Fen-feather (pe'a,fev21). 
Featuer.] 

LA eet of a bird’s wing. 

16048 Wrthal's Dict. 17/2 The great feather of a bird called 
a pen feather, Jenna, 1692 Rav Dise, 11. iv. (1732) 192 How 
happens it that we find none of their Pen-feathers? 1825 
Scott Betrothed Introd., Take care your own pen-feathers 
fire strong cnoughtosupport you. 1899 Datly News 19 Aug. 
"3 Pen-feathers are seen on cycling hats. 

. 4A young undeveloped feather; a PIN-FEATHER. 

1877 NW, Linc. Gloss., Pen-feathers, smal, ptoveloned 
feathers. 1900 fing. Diat, Dict, (S. Nott.), ‘A dont like 
Poe this fowl; it’s all pen-feathers’, /did, (Reported 
rom pee districts, northern and midland.) 

Fen-feathered (pe'njfe:daid), a, [f, Pen 0.2 
Ic+ feathered, ia the sense ‘ feathered with “pens” 
only’. Cf. the synonymous P1N-FEATHERED. 

1. Having the feathers undeveloped, or showing 
the quills or barrels only, without vanes (see PEs- 
FEATHER 2), as a young bird; half-fledged; not 
folly fledged ; also fg. immature, ‘ callow’, 

1628 Earte Microcosm., A/urncy (Arb.) 65 His hatching 
was] vnder a Lawer; whence though but pen-feather'd, hee 
bath now nested for himselfe. 1659 R. Wi.v Poents (1870) 

6 Not a pen-feathered lark who ne'er tried wing. 1708 

‘RIOR Turtle & Sfarrow 263 My children then were just 
peal d, Some little corn for them I gather'd. 1858 

EN, PL Tromrson tdi tlt. 1. Mii, 208 The most extn. 


[f. Pex 56.2 + 
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ordinary argument, yee of being set down in any pen- 
feathered logician’s list of fallacies. 

2. Said of a horse or his hair whea rough and 
bristly. 

1737 Bracken Farriery /uipr, (1756) 1. 346 So that the 
Ilair stare, and is (what some term) pen-feather’d, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2}, Pen feathered, when the skin or hair 
of a horse is rough, he is said to be pen-feathered. His hair 
is so sticky that it resembles pens or feathers, 1874 W. 
Wituams Princ. Veterinary Med, (1888) 389 ‘The hair stands 
on end ‘ pen-feathered*. 

Pen-fish, [f. Pen 54.2 + Fisn sé.1] 

1, A squid or calamary (cf. Pen 56.2 3c), 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1, 321/2 The common Calamary 
or Pen-fish, 


2. The sparoid fish Calamus penna of the Carib- | 


bean Sea; called in Spanish pez de Altima. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Penfold (pe‘a;fould), sd. 
a A fold for penning sheep or cattle; also, an 
enclosure for stray cattle, etc., a pound; = Pix- 
rotp sb. (Also Sg) 

1575 Cnurcnyaro Chippes (1817) 154 Who is betrapt in 
penfold close is sure At neede to want both ayde and 
skoutes. 1656 Bart Mono. tr. Boccalini’s ldits. sr. Parnass. 
L xlvii. (1674) 62, I never had in my Penfolds above §00 
Sheep. 1832 def 2 & 3 Will, /1/, c. 64 Sched. O. 30 Thence 
in a straight line to the southern extremity, close by a pen- 
fold, of the fence which divides the two fields. 1871 Swtx- 
BURNE Songs bef. Sunrise, l1alt bef. Rome 275 The sheep 
aiuthe priests, and the cattle That feed in the penfolds of 

ings, 

Penfold, v. [f. prec. sb.]  érans. a. To 
divide into or as into penfolds. b. To confine in 
oras ina penfold: = PixFOLD v. 

1830 I. Tavtor Unitar.in Logic in Theol, etc. (1859) 82 
The whole area is penfolded by pews. 1851 — IVesley (1852) 
105 Those partitionments within which soulless religionists 
are content to be penfolded. 

Penful (penful). [f. Pen 4.2 .4+-Fun 2.) The 
qnantity (of ink) taken up by a pen at one dip; 
fransf. as much as one can write with this. 

1sss R. Dranam Lydgate's Chron. Troy Ta Rdr., I shulde 
neuer then baue dared, to haue bestowed hereof one penful 
of yncke. @1662 Hevun Laid (1668) 479 An Act..which 
he had also signed with the same Penful of Ink. 1971 IT. 
Wateotr Let. to C'tess Ossory 27 June, 1 have not picked 
up a penful [of news] since I wrote to my lord, 


engolin: see PANGOLIN. 

Penguin (pengwin, pengwin). Also 6-7 
pengwin, -gwyn, -guyn, 7 -guine, (8 pin-). 
[Origin ohscure: see Note below. It appears that 
the name was first given to the Great Auk or 
Gare-fow! of the seas of Newfoundland, stil] called 
in F. pingouin or pinguin (1600 in Hatz-Darm.). 
But it was soon applied also to the birds now 
called penguins, in F. manchofs (found hy Drake 
at Magellan’s Straits in 1378), which have a general 
external resemblance to the northern bird, though, 
in the opinion of zoologists, widely removed in 
structure. In this sense, also, Du. and Ger. pinguen, 
Da. and Sw. pingvin, all from English.] 

+1. A former name of the Great Auk or Gare- 
fowl (Alca impennis). Obs. 

1578 Parkuurst Let, 13 Nov. in Hakluyt J ‘ay. (1600) IT. 
133 Newfoundland is in a temperate Climate...There are.. 
many ather kind of hirdes store, too long to write, capecially 
at one Island named Penguin, where wee may driue them 
ona planke into our sbip as many as shall lade her. These 
hirdes are also called Penguins, and cannot flie. 158% 
fagrau's Narrative in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 560 The 
Countrey men call them Peaguins (which seemeth to be a 


[f. Pen 36.1 + Foto 


Welsh name). 23889 Jf. //ore's Voy. Cape Breton in 1536, 


ibid, 58 They came to part of the West Indies about Cape 
Breton, shaping their course thence Northeastwards, vatill 
they came to the Island of Penguin,..whereon they went 
and founde it full of great fonles white and gray, as bigge as 
geese, 1620 J. Mason OP Samael 4 ¢ sen fowles, 
are Gulles, white and gray Pengnins. 1664 Butter //nud. 
1. fi. 60 And were invented first from Engins, As Indian 
Britans were from Penguins, 1678 Rav Wifinghby's Ornith. 
322 The Bird called Penguin by our Seamen, which seems 
to be Hoiers Goifuget, 1793 G. Cantwricut Jrad Resid. 
Labrador Ill. §§ (5 ah 1785) A boat came in from Funk 
Island laden with birds, chiefly penguins, [¥863 Lyec. 
Antig. Man it. 15 Among the bones of birds, scarcely any 
are more frequent. .than those of the auk or penguin (A dca 
ee ge é 

. Now, The general name of birds of the family 
Spheniscidz, including several genera of sea-fowl 
iahabiting the southern hemisphere, as near Cape 
Horn, the Falkland Islands, the Cape of Good 
Hope, etc., distinguished hy having the wings re- 
presented hy scaly ‘flippers’ or paddles with which 
they swim under water. 

1588 T, Canoisue in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 809 The Port of 
Desire...In this place we had guiles, pucts, penguyns and 
senles in aboundance. /éfd,, We put into the Streight of 
Magelan, and on the 8 [Jan. 1587] we came vnto the Islands 
named by Sir Francis Drake the one Bartholomewe Island, 
..and the other Penguin Island. 191 J. Jane Last Voy. 
Candish ibid. gee III. 85 This Penguin hath the shape of 
a hird, but hath no wings, only two stumps in the place of 
wings. 1638 Sin T. Heraert Jrav. (ed. 2) 13 Here 
ee or Robben Island, near Cape Town] are also 

irds cal’d Pen-gwins (white-head in Welch) like Pigmies 
walking npright. 1655 E. Tearv Voy. £. {ndia 26 ‘here 
are very many great lazy fowls upon and abont this Island 
[Robben Island] with great cule-black bodies and very white 


PENIBLE. 


heads, called Penguins. 1678 Rav Ji7dd/w, 's Ornith. 332 
The Birds of this kind. 4 Hollanders (ee, their fees 
called Penguins. 1775 Crayton in PAit. Trans, LXVI. 
103 There are four kinds; the yellow, or king penguin] the 
red; the black or holey, from their burrowing under ground; 
and 9s ye ey from their motion. 1877 W. Thomson 
Voy. Challenger V1. 167 The penguin asa rule swims under 
water, rising now and then and restingon the surface. 1885, 
Newton in Ancycf. Brit. XVIII. 45 Under the name 
iumpennes we have a group of Wirds, the Penguins...The 
title of an Order can scarcely be refused to them. 

3. atirié. and Combd., as penguin kind; penguin 
duck, a varicty of the common dack having the 
feet placed far back so as to induce a nearly erect 
attitude like that of a penguin; penguin grass, 
the Tussock-grass of the Falkland Islands, /’a 


flabellata; penguin rookery, an assemblage of 


| penguins, a penguinery. 


18.. Tecetmerer Poultry 310 (Cass. Suppl.) The colours of 
the *Penguin duck are ated 19775 Cuayton in PAG. Trans. 
LXVI, 100 Near the shore, where-ever there is 2 sandy soil, 
aspecies of grass grows, called * Penguin grass. 1774 GoLtpss. 
Nat. /1ist. (1776) V1. 49 Those of the *Penguin {irae 
round bills, legs hid in the abdomen, and short wings. 1885 
Newton in Eacycé, Brit, XVUL. 491/a The habit of the 
helpless birds, when breeding, to congregate by hundreds 
and thousands in what are called ‘ *Penguin-rookeries ‘. 

Vote. Our earliest examples of the name fenguin are due 
to Ilakluyt. His account of Hore's Voyage to Cape Breton 
was taken down hy him, some fifty years after the event, 
from the mouth of Thomas Buts, a survivor of the voyage. 
If we could be sure that the name ‘Penguin Island * dated 
back to 1536, this would be the earliest occurrence of the 
word, as it is certainly the earliest English notice of the bird. 
Ingram's .Varrative, if reliable, would be evidence for the 
name in 1568-93 but his tale is discredited, and is thus evi- 
dence only that he had heard of the penguin by 1582, four 
years later than Parkhurst’s letter to Hakluyt ‘The southern 
fowl, found by Drake (as by Magalhaens before him) at 
Magellan’s Straits, is fully described in 7Ae Wordd Encom- 
passed by Sir Francis Drake, published by his nephew in 
1628,‘ out of the Notes of Mr. Francis Fletcher’, Drake's 
chaplain (ed. Hakl, Soc., 1854, p. 75), but no name is there 
given to it. The name occurs however in 2 MS. of 1677, 
stated to be a transcript of I‘letcher's original Notes of 1578: 
‘infinite were the number of fowles, which the Welsh men 
named Penguin, and Magilanus tearmed them geese ‘ (iid. 
72); but the absence of the name from the printed work of 
1628, and from three other 16th c. accounts of the voyage 
(ibid, Appendix 217, 237, 279),in which the bird is described, 
makes the occurrence of Jenguin in Fletcher's original Notes 
somewhat doubtful. he name certainly occurs in the 
narrative of Candishe or Cavendish, 1588; though his state- 
ment that Drake named one of the isles ‘Penguin Island’ 
is at variance with that of the cye-witnesses Fletcher and 
Winter (/4/¢. 76, 279), whu both state that he named it S¢. 
George's [sland ‘in honour of England’. ‘The attribution 
of the name penguin to‘ the Welsh men‘, and its explanation 
as Welsh pen gwyn ‘white head *, appears also in Ingram, 
and later in Sir Thomas Herbert's 7raze¢s—in ed. 1634 as 
a surmise, in ed. 1638 as an accepted fact. Dut, besides that 
the Great Auk had not a white head (though it had white 
spots in front of the eyes), there are obvious historical diffi- 
culties, which some would remove in part by supposing the 
name to have been originally given by Breton fishermen. 
Other snggestions that the name is derived from 1. praguis 
‘fat', or is an alteration of ‘ pin-wing ', referring to the rndi- 
mentary wings, are merely unsupported conjectures.] 

Penguin, var. Pincuix, a West Indian plant. 

Pengninery (pengwinari). [f. Pexcuin + 
-ERY.] An assemblage or colony of penguins; 
a place where penguins congregate and breed. 

1839 Fitzroy Narr, ' Adventure’ 1. 388 The old bird gets 
on 2 little eminence, and makes a great noise.. holding its 
head up in theair, as if it were haranguing the penguingery, 

Pen-gun. Sc. [f. Pex 54.4+Gun 56] A toy 
air-gun made from a quill; a pop-gun, ‘ Zocrack 
like a pen-gun: to be very loquacions’ (Jamieson), 

1818 Scott //rt, Afid/, xvii, This mad quean, after cracking 
like a pen-gun, and skirling like a pea-hen for the haill night. 
1841 Blackw. Mag. Avg. 35 (Jam.) Pen-guns are made and 
fired at the season when the turnip first cumes to markets 
which turnip, cut in thin slices and bored through with the 
quill, forms the charge. 1835 Mus, Cartyte Leét, 1. 37 He 
sang, talked like a pen-gun. 

Penholder (penhduldoi). [f. Pen 5.2 + 
Hotver!.] A holder for a (steel or other) pea, 
consisting of a cylindrical rod of wood, ivory, 
metal, or other matcrial, with a metal barrel or 
other device at the end into which a pen or ‘nib’ 
(see Pensé.2 4) may be fixed; the pen and penholder 
together forming writing instrament or ‘ pen’ 
of which the penholder forms the haadle, 

181g WeLuscton Let. to Sir, Flint 19 June (in JVestin. 
Gaz, 12 Apr. (1904) 9/2), Asmall silver or thick glass inkstand, 
with one of Braham’s patent penholders and one of his pens, 
1859 /landbk. Turning 37 Any long slender piece of work, 
as a screen handle or a pen holder. 

Peni, obs. form of PENNY. 

Penial (proiil), c. Anat. [f PENt-s + -ab.] 
Belonging to or connected with the penis. 

1877 Cours & Auten WN. Amer. Rod. 535 A dependent 
lobe, occupying the site of the penial sheath of the male. 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 33 Mammals of the 
Rodent and other orders. .possess a penial ossicle. 

+ Pe-nible, a. Os. Forms: 4 peyneble; 4-5 
peyn-, penyblo; 5 pein-,7penible, (a. F. peénible 
(12the. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Aeine pain: sec -BLE. J 

1. Painstaking, careful; putting forth effort, hard- 
working. 

1986 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 658 The m 
vies She was to byui in loue and 


PENIBLY. 


— Monk's T, 310, 1 seye, so worshipfu) a creature..So 
penyble in the werre, and curteis eke, 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
209 The borses..were in this bataylle more stronge and 
more penyhle than were the horses of the turkes, , 

2. Causing or involving pain or trouble; painful. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil, Piler. 6634 With many woundys ful 
terryble, And rebukys ful penyble. 1430-40 — Sockhas 1. 
xi. (1554) 22b, Tell on anon, if it be possible, Which of their 
sorowes is fond most peinible. 1633 llart Diet of Diseased 
Introd. 21 His [Physician's] profession being in it selfe so 
penible and laborious. Fs R 

Hence + Penibly (peyny bly) adv., painstakingly. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 5802 A trew man..Pat wy! 
serue pe to pay, Peyneble, al bat he may. /d/d. 10339 But 
euery tyme was redy And seruede hym peynybly. 

Penicil (pernisil). (ad. L. pznicid/-ses PENCIL. ] 

1. Nat. Hist. A small bundle or taft of slightly 
diverging hairs, resembliag a pate brush. 

1826 Kiapy & Sp. Entomol. 1V, xlvi. 2977. 

2. fed. ‘ A tent or pledget for wounds or ulcers’ 
(Webster 1828-32). 


Penicillate (pevnisilct), @ Nat, Hist. [f.1.. 
ponicill-us (see prec.) + -ATE2, Cf. mod.F. péut- 
eillé.| a. Furnished with a penicil or penicils ; 
having a small tuft or tufts of hairs, scales, etc. 
b. Formed into or forming a small tuft or brush. 
c. Having markings like those made with a pencil 
or brush ; streaked, pencilled. 


1819 G. Samovette Antontol. Compend. 147 Joints lof | 


tarsi] penicillate—dilated. 1835 Kiray //ad, & fst. A nine, 
TI. xvi. 66 The penicillate family. .is remarkable for several 
pencils or tufts of long and short scales, which distinguish 
the sides of the body. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 310 Rumex 
- stigmas penicillate. 

So Pe-nicilla:ted a. = prec.; Penicillately 
adv., in the form of a penicil; Pe:micilla‘tion, 
a growth of hairs, etc., in the form of a penicil. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 556 The hlack 
points sometimes present a stellated or peniciflated arrange- 
ment. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 127 The inner row [of 
tentacles],.. furnished with a short fibrous penicillation at 
the ends. 1872 H.C. Wooo Fresh-Water Algz 22 Fila- 
ments..in filiform fasciculi, which are often much elongate 
and penicillately exserted from the open common sheath. 

Penicilliform (penisi-liffim),@. [ad. mod.L, 
penicilitiformts, f. penictll-us; sce -FoRM.] Of the 
form of, or resembling, a hair-pencil ; * arranged 
in a brush or tuft’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1811 in Hooper Med. Dict. 1831 R. Kxox Cloguet's 
Anat, 465 Fasciculate, penicilliform filaments, folded in the 
direction of their length. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex. Peni- 
cilliformis,. resembling a hair-pencil.. : penicilliforin. 

|| Penicillium (penisi~igm). [mod. Bot.1.., 
f. L. penicel/-us, -tem.] . 

1. Sot. A genus of ascctomycetous fungi, including 
several of the common moulds. 

3867 J. Hoce Aficrose, 1. i. 298 Portions of penicillium 
and aspergillus moulds. 1874 Cooxe /2gt 3 ‘Ihe spores 
of Penicillium are capable of being fansereed into yeast. 

2. Nat. //ist.and Anat, = PENIcIL 1, PENICILLUS I. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Penicillium, term for a tuft-like mass 
of vessels or fibres spreading out from one point. 

| Penicillus (penisilds). PI. -i. [L.: sce 
PENCIL, PENICIL.] 

1. Anat. Each of the tufts formed by the ramifi- 
cations of the portal vein in the liver, and of the 
minute arteries in the splecn. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.332 Absorbed from 
the pemel or pores of the liver. 1898 tr. AH. von Ziemssen's 
Cyel. Med. VI'I. 353 Each penicillus [in the spleen] with 
the corresponding veins, forms a closed and independent 
vascular system. 

2. = Penicin 2, 

, 1727-41, Cuampers Cycl, Penicidtus, among chirurgeons 
is used for a tent, to be put in wounds or ulcers. 1893 in 


Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Penide. ?0és. Forms: 4-5 penyde, 5-7 
penede, 6 -idie, 6-7 -idee, 7 penid, 5-9 penide. 
See also Penner, [a. F. péuide (15th c. in Godef.), 
ad. med.L. penidiune, usually pl. -éa (Constantinns 
Afer @1100), a. med.Gr. mevidiov, -1a = ‘spuma 
sacchari’ (frequent in Byzantine medical writers, 
e. g. Actuarins aad Nicolaus Myrepsus) ; supposed 
to be ad. Pers, $3 paid refined sugar, in Arab. 
al-fanid: see ALPHENIC. (Thence also Diapeni- 
dion.) Cf. Dozy & Engelmann Géossaire s.v. 
Alfehique, and Devic (Littré Sugpit.).] A piece 
or stick of barley-sngar, or of a similar preparation 
of sugar, used as a remedy for colds. (Usually 2/.) 


,.1390 Larl Derby's Exped, (Camden) x9 Pro ij Ib. penyde: 
ijs. cx400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 219 cae it wip a liti 
salt & 3jeue it pe pacient & do peron penidis. 1533 


Ecvor Cast, Helthe (1541) 8x If there be no feuer, penidees, 
malowes, orage, rake les. ¢€1623 Lopce Poore Alans 
Talent? (Hunter. Cl.) 28 Take..of sngar penedes to the 
quantity of them all. 1683 Satmox Doron Med. 1.177 With 
sugar Penids make a Bolus for one dose. 1851 Mayuew 
Lond. Labour 1, 204 Vf the boiled and yet soft sugar be 
rapid)y..extended, and pulled over a hook, it becomesopaque 
and mee and then constitutes pudled sugar, or penides. 

+ Peni-diate, zc. Obs. rare. [f med.L. penidi- 
um: sec -ATE2,] In segar penidiate, app. =prec. 

1656 Ripatey Physick 258 Sugar Penidiate, three onnces, 
Peniform (pi‘niffim),a. [f.L. fei-s + -1)FORM.] 
Of the form of, or resembling, a penis. 

1895 tr. 42. wore Zicntssen's Cycl. Med. R. 76. 
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Penigrasse, -gres(se, obs. ff. PENNY-GRASS. 

Penil (prnil). (a. F. péwi/ (12-13th ¢.) :—L. 
type *feclinicuium, dim. of pectenr ‘comb’, in 
sense ‘hair of the pubes’.] ‘The suprapubic or 
hypogastric region; the pubes. 

1842 Duncuison Aled, Lex., Penit, mons veneris. 1857 
Buttock Caseaux' Midwif. 45 Found on the penil, the 
labia majora, and the genito-crural folds. 

+Penile, pe’nisle, 54. Obs. Also pene-isle. 
{f. L. parte- almost (see PENE-) + z/e, ISLE, after 
peninsula. CE. F. presqu’tie.]) = PENINSULA. 

1611 Speco //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x, xii. (1623) 703 A great Cape of 
Land or penile in Normandy. 1618 Boiron Florus (1636) 
280 From thence he suddenly escaped to the penile of Pharus. 
1627 SreED Lxgdand i. §6 Britaine thereby is of a sup 
Penisle made an Wand. 1668 Witkins RealChar. ii. § 3. 
53 Promontory, Cape,.. Point, Pene-isle. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, WN. Diss. Physick 39 Podalirius .. had her, 
endow'd with the Penisle call’d Chersonesus, for his Pains. 

Penile (pinoil), 2. Anat, [ad. mod.L. pénit-ts, 
f, Penis.] = PENIAL. 

1861 Bumsteao Ven. Dis. (1879) 319, 1889 Treves Alan. 
Surg. INT, 633 1£ the calculus fe in the penile part of the 
urethra), 1897 Aldbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 1081. 

Penillion: see PENNILL. 

Peninsula (p/ninsi/la). Pl. -as (-az), for- 
merly -@. Also 7 in anglicized form (or from 
Fy.) peninsul, -e. [a. L. paninsula, {. pane-, 
Pryek- almost + ¢zsu/a island: in F. péninsule 
(1544 in Hatz.-Darm.). Peninsula in Livy and 
Pliny is translated by Holland demze island.) 

A piece of land that is almost an island, being 
nearly surronnded by water; by extension, any 
piece of land projecting iato the sea, so that the 
greater part of its boundary is coast-line; e.g. 
Hindostan, the Balkan Peninsula. 

1§38 Levano /#in, 1 1.2x This Peninsula to cumpace it by 
the Rote lakkith lide of a Mile. 157 
1, viii. in /Jodinshed 1.14 b/2 None Islandes at all.. but one 
lytle Byland, Cape or Peninsula. 1612 Carr. Smita Alap 
Virginia 4 Their corne-fields heing girded therein in a 
manner as Peninsulaes, 1615 G. Saxovs 77av. 220 A pro- 
montory in forme of a pene-insula. 1633 T. Starrorn Pac. 
476. te xxiii, (1822) 434 That Pen-insula (being strong in its 
owne nature). 1754 Pococke /rav. Eng. (Cainden) 11. 108 
Crossing over in n boat to the peninsula of Selsey. 1807 
Pinkerton Geog, I. 203 The Malaian peninsula. 1860 
Mottey Nether? (1868) J. i. 7 The Spanish and Italian 
Peninsulas have had a different history. 

B. 1613 Porcuas Sidgrinzage vin. xiv. (1614) 816 Next is 
that necke or narrow extent of Land .. knitting the two 
great Peninsuls of the North and South America together, 
1617 Moryson /ti7. 3.257 A Hill like a Peninsul. /é/d. 274 
The region or Country called Fife which isa Peninsule., 
lying between two creekes of the Sea called Frith and Taye. 
1665 Six ‘T. Uresert 7 vav. (1677) 351 A Pen-insule some 
call ic and no Isle. 

b. The Peninsula (sfee.): Spain and Portugal. 

1775 R. Twiss 7rav. ort. & Sp. 8 This peninsula (2s the 
natives call Portugal and Spain). 1812 Scotr Leé. fo AJiss 
%. Baillie 4 Apr., My thoughts are anxionsly turned to the 
Peninsula. 1855 Mottev Dutch Bie (1861) TY. 290 The 
romantic race which had once swayed the Peninsula, 

Peninsular (péni-nsizlaz), 2. (s6.) [f. L. type 

*paninsular-ts : ct. F. péninsulatre (1550 ia Hatz.- 
Darm.): sce prec. and -ar.] Of, belonging to, or 
of the nature of a peninsula. 
_ 162 Brerewooo Lang. & Kelig. 82 Inclosed after a pen- 
insular figure between Danubius and the sea. a19771 R. 
Wooo £ss. ffomer, Troade (1775) 312 Its compact peninsular 
form. 1869 Freeman Nore. Cong. (1876) TL. xii. 123 An 
insular or peninsular site was specially sought ont. 

b. spec, (usually with capital.) Of or pertaining 
to the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, or (esp.) 
the war carried on there in 1808-14 between the 
French under Napoleon and the English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese under Wellington. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Sept. 594/2 The main 
objects of the peninsular War. a 1863 Tutackeray Afr. & 
Mrs. Berry ii, He is an old Peninsular man. 1891 Chawibers’ 
Eneyel. VIII. 26/2 Peninsular and Oriental Company .. iv 
1840..had then had an existence of three years’ duration as 


| the Peninsular Company, which carried mni!s to Portugal 


and the South of Spain, 1899 Sir 11. Maxwect Wellington 
I. xiv. 373 The Peninsular Campaign, 

B. sé. a. An inhabitant of a peninsula. b. 
A soldier of the Peninsular war. 

1888 QO. Rev. CLXVII. 196 He ]Besant] speaks of the 
ruffling captain, who was no doubt ‘an old Peninsular’. 
1889 Nation (N. Y.) 17 Oct. 319/2 The Arabs traded with 
the far-off peninsulars. 

Peninsularity (pininsi#leriti). [f. prec. + 
“ITY : cf. Pee, a. The condition of being 
a peninsula, b. The character or habit of mind 
resulting from living in a peninsula, and thus having 
little contact with people of other nations.~ 

1882 G. Aten in Pop. Se. Monthly XX. so9 Amusing 
chat about the peninsularity of the Spaniards. 3891 J. 
Winsor Cofunbus xviii. 426 There is no proof that he ever 
suspected the peninsularity of Cuba. 

Peninsulate (pininsidlett), v. [f Peninsuna 
+-ATE 3 73 after zveselate.| trans. To make into 
2 peninsula; to surround (a piece of land) almost 
completely, as watcr ; 10 divide into peninsulas. 

1538 Leann Jin, I. 52 Newton Water and Avon ren so 
nere togither in the botomn of the West Suburbe of Malmes- 


byri, that there within 2 Burbolt-shot the ‘Youn is peninsu- 
latid. 1774 Pennant Your Scot. in 1772, 22 A detached 


ae 
| 
| 
| 


PENITENCE. - 


tract peninsulated by sea, lake or river. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 1. §34 There are six considerable rivers which, with 
their numerous branches, peninsulate the whole state. r90z 
W. Crossinc in Devon N. § O. July 98 The tongue of land 
. peninsulated by the Swincombe river and the West Dart. 
Jig. Bog-10 Coeripce Friend (1866) 338 The..stream may 
+ appear to comprehend and inisle some partienlar depart- 
ment of knowledge which even then it only peninsulates, 

Hence Peni‘nsulated A/V. a. 

1781 Wynouas Jour (ed. 2) 36 The bold eraggy shore, and 
the broken peninsulated knoles. 1846 M¢Curtocn Acc. Brit, 
Eucpire (1854) I. 53 The coast of Caernarvonshire, south- 
ward from Menai Straits, is formed by the peninsulated hun- 
dred of Lleyn. 1870 W. Cuampers Winter, Afentone i. 16 
The picturesquely peninsnlated shores of the Mediterranean, 

+ Penintime, a. Oés. [f. L. pene- almost, 
PENE- + 77tém-tus innermost.] Inmost but one. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 81 The second or penintime 
Satellite of Saturn. 1718 J. Pouno ibid. XXX. 971 The 
Radix of the penintime or second Satellite. 

Peninvariant (piainvéoriant). A/ath. [f.Peyz- 
+ INVARIANT.] = SEMINVARIANT, 

1860 Cayiev Coll. Math. Papers 1V. 606 The leading 
coefficient of a_covariant..in any covariant of a hinary 
quantic.. has been termed a peninvariant, but a more 
Rppropriate term is sesinvartant. 

Penirial(1, -ryal, obs. forms of PENNYROYAL. 

|| Penis (pinis). Pl. penes (-iz). [L. penis 
orig. = cauda ‘tail’, afterwards as here.] The iatro- 
mittent or copulatory organ of any male animal 
(in Mammalia also traversed by the urethra), 

In Zool, sometimes extended to organs which deposit 
spermatozoa without intromission. In Exton. formerly used 
to include in addition necessory structures, as claspers, 

1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Penis, the Yard, 
made up of two nervous Bodies, the Channel, Nut, Skin, 
and Fore-skin, &c, 1789 W. Bucuan Doz, Aled. (1790) 325 
An itching in the top of the penis. 1831 R. Knox Céagnet's 


| Anat, 339 Lecoming incorporated with the fibres of the 


Harrison England | 


| 


symphysis pubis, and the suspensory ligament of the penis. 
1841-71 T. R. Joxes Anine Kingd. (ed. 4) 169 In Planaria 
tremellaris, the penis..isa white contractile body, enclosed, 
when in a retracted state, in a small oval pouch. 
b. Comé., as penis-bone, an ossification occurring 

in the penis in certain Mammalia. 

1836-9 Topo Cycl. Anat. 1]. 725/1 The repetition in the 
clitoris..of the penis-bone of the male. 

Penis, obs, pl. of PENny. 

Penisle: see PENILE 56, 


Penistone (pe'nistén), Forms: 6 pen(n)e-, 


| pennie-, 6-8 penny-, 6-9 pennistone, 7 peny- 


ston, 7-8 pen(n)iston, 7- penistone. [Name 
of a small town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where the cloth so named was made.] 

+1. A kind of coarse woollen cloth formerly used 
for garments, linings, etc. Obs. 

1ggi-z Act 5 § 6 Edw. VJ, ©. 6 $1 Clothes commonlye 
called Pennystones or Forest Whites .. shall conteyne in 
lengthe heinge wett betwixt twelve and thirtene yardes. 
1576 BAKER Jewell of Health 21 A Bagge. .of whyte woollen 
cloth (whether the same he Pennystone or Karsie}, 21600 T. 
Ssutn Led. in Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) Il. v. xix. 4or/2 
Coarse Cloths made in the North Parts, as Northern Cottons 
..Checks, and Penistones. 1616 in Xep. Come. 1ng. Chari- 
tres (1834) XX1X. 731, 40s. to he laid out in red peniston for 
four petticoats, 1778 Eng, Gazetteer (ed. 2)s.v. Sturbridge, 
Abundance of cloths,..kerseys, cottons, penistons, and fns- 
tians, are hrought to it from Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

attrib, 1656 New Eng. Hist, & Gen. Reg. (1850) 1V. 125 It 
is my will yt my cousive Elizabeth fich have my searge 
gowne, and my Rezd penniston petticote. 1834 M. Scorr 
Cruise Midge (1859) 387 Poor drenched stormstaid devils in 
ee blue pennistone great coats shivering on the opposite 

ank. 

2. Penistone flags, sandstone flags from the Coal 
Measures around Penistone, used for paving-stones. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury nu 111/1 Rough Stone, or Penny 
Stone..are rough cut out of the Quarry, 1878 A, H. GREEN, 
etc. Geol. Yorksh, Coat-Jfield ii. § 3. 77 The Penistone Flags 
are a group of very variahle sandstones, with a few thin and 
poor coals. They are best developed around Penistone, and 
may be traced thence southwards to Sheffield. 

enitauncery, obs. form of PENITENTIARY. 

Penitence (peniténs). Also 4-5 penytence, 
(7 peeni-), spenitaunoe. [a.OF. p¢dnitence (ithe. 
in Littré), ad. L. pwentténdia Vater parnt-, pént-), n. 
of condition f. panzténs: see PENITENT and -ENCE. 
OF. pénitence, as the learned form in ecclesiastical 
use, gradually displaced the popular pereance, 
PENANCE.]} — ‘ 

1. The undergoing of some discipline or exercise, 
voluntary or imposed by spiritual authority, in 
outward expression of repentance, and expiation 
of an offence; = PENANCE 5d. 2. Now rare, and 
usually including sense 2. . 4 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hout. 61 Swoure lJouerd ihesn crist fette 
adam ut of helle, bo be hedde his penitence enden, und swo 
he, wile us ec, panne we haven ure penitence fulended. 
aizzg Ancr. R.348 Efter schrifte, hit falled to speken of 
Penitence, pet is dedbote. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. Pit 
Penitence is the wayme liye of man that sorweth for his 
synne and pyneth hym self for he hath mysdoon. 1483 
Caxton Cate I v,And whanne thow hast accomplysshed the 
Penytence whiche the preest hath gyuen to the. 1600 

looker Heel, Pol, vi. iv. § 2 ‘The course of discipline in 
former Ages reformed open Transgressors hy putting them 
unto offices of open penitence : especially Confession, 1791 
Burney Afen, Metastasio 1, 206, | shall undertake this busi- 
ness, as a penitence for my sins. 1822 K. Dicay Sroadst. 
Ion, (1829) 1. Godefridus 299 The ruins of Chantilly where 


PENITENCER. 


the great Condé ended his days in retirement and the 

sractice of penitence. 1882 'Ov10a’ A/arennma 1, iii. 66 

ts very priests were sent to Santa Tarsilla as a penitence, 

2. ‘The fact or state of ew est coalrition 
or sorrow for sin committed, with desire and 
intention of amendment; repentance. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) . 

rggt Suaks. 7wo Gent. v. iv. 81 By Penitence th' Eternalls 
wrath’s appeas'd. «1600 Hookna &cel, Pol, vi. til, § 4 ‘The 
qitestion why David's confession should be held for effectual 

enitence, and not San!'s, 1658 Brammace ScAiswe 2, viii, 
Tho degree of the delinquents penitence or impenitence. 
x1741-a Grav Agrippina 179 In liew of penitence and vain 
remorse, 1848 Dickens Domécy xxiii, Is this the way 
show your penitence? 1881 Taottore Dr. Wortle's School 
boith le was one who thought that there should be a place 
of penitence allowed to those who had clearly repented of 
their errors. ! 

3. Comd., as (sense 1) pentlence-garment, 

1882-3 Scrtarr Lncycl, Nelig. Mnowl, WW. a471/r (Wal- 
denses] Travelling two and two together, clad in woollen 
penitence-garments, 

+Penitencer. 0és. 
pent-, 4-6 penyt-, 4-3 penit-; 4-5 -ancer(e, 
4-6 -auncer, § -enoere, 5-7 -encer, 6 -enser, 
-ar, (7-8 -entior). [a. F. péurtencier, ad. med.L. 
pani-, peniléntiarius, which took the place of the 
popular F. form peneancier, PENANCER.] 

1. In the medizeval Church, a priest appointed to 
hear confession, assign penance, and give absolu- 
tion in extraordinary cascs; a penitentiary. 

a@1350 S. Andrew 309 in Horstm. Alteng/, Leg. (1881) 8 
Ledes hir to mi penitancere, For of me has he playn powere, 
1460 Carcrave Cheon (Rolls) 251 A Frere Prechoure cleped 
Raymund, lle was Penytauncere undic the Pope. 1538 Bate 
Thre Lawes 1478 Hypocrisit,. lanva great penytensar, Aud 
sytatthe pardon. 1546 Lanctey Pol, Verg. De Invent. vie 
iv. 136 Of them sprong the bastard penitencers in the daics 
of Ihon the XXII, 1656 Biount Géossogr., Penitencer, .. 
the Priest, &c. that enjoyns the offendor his penance. [1840 
Baenam fdngol. Leg. Ser. 1. St. Nicholas, Vhere is Mess 
oy aa) and holy Mess John, Sage Penitauncers 1 ween 

¢ they. 

2, One undergoing penance; = PENANCER 2. rere. 

1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyeltf (1851) 132 And 
for her wenches and for her children, hem pe wolen not 
prisonn, but make hem pentauncers. [So OF. penttencier.] 

Penitency (penittnsi). Now rere. [ad. L. 
prni-, peniléniia: sce PENITENCE and -ENcY.] 
The quality or condition of being penitent. 

1. Penitence as a state; repentance. 

14s Seven Deadly Sins 117 in Pol. Ret. §& L. Poems 
(1866) 218 The rote of an erbe I sholde vp hale, Men call it 
chastite; and pounde it with penytencie. 1597 Hookce 
Ecel, Pol. v. \xxii. §. 7 Their Vastings were partly in token 
of penitencie, 1630 J. Tavtoa (Water P.) Unnat. Father 
Wks. 11, 139/1 Hee dyed with great penitency and remorce 
of Conscience. 21708 Beveriwce Ties. Theol. (1710) 11, 275 
Works of penitency. Ilumbling ourselves for sin, setting 
ourselves against it, turning ourselves from it. 1863 Kenia 
4, Wilton xix. 641 The penitency..of so conspicuous an 
ndversary could not but encourage any favourable change 
. taking place in men's minds towards the Bishop, 

+2. A penitential practice or discipline; = PEnt- 
TENCE 1, PENANCE. Obs. rare. 

1597 Hooxra Eced, Pol, v. ixxii. § 13 Two kinds ther wer 
of publike penittncie, the one belonging to notorious 
offenders. the other appertaining to the whole church and 
ynto every seuerall person whome the same _ containeth. 
1670 G, 6 Hist, Cardinals WW 1. 217 Ecclestasticks who 
formerly imploy'd their whole times in heaping up Peni- 
tencies and Fastings. 1676 MWarn. for House: neers 5-6 
For to take our penitency, And boose the water cold. 

Penitent (penitént),@.and sé, Also 4 peny- 
taunt, 4-6 penytent. [a. OF. péitent (14th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. panitént-em, pr. pple. of panitere 
(pen-, pen-) to repeat; this as a leamed form, in 
ecclesiastical use, gradually displaced the popular 
OF. pencant, -ant,and ME. Pexant. In pwattére 
and its derivatives, the original L. form is held to 
have been with ga-, bat in med.L. fe- was usnal ; 
in Romanic Ze-. 

A. adj, 1, That repents, with serious purpose to 
amend the sin or wrongdoing; repentant, contrite. 

1375 Se. ai Saintsxxxiv. aes r90}] pray) bat bume 
Penytent wald take & to Jesu reconforte me. ¢ 1386 Cutavcea 
ars. T. » 13 He shal be verray penitent. 1432-so tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1V. 461 [Titus] scide that he didde never that 
Bree in his lyfe whereof he was soory and penitente. r552 
Bk. Cont. Prayer, Absolution, Vo declare and pronounce to 
his people, beinge penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their synnes, 1667 Mitton #. ZL. x. 1097 So spake our 
Father penitent, nor Eve Felt less remorse, s7as Dz For 
Voy, round World (1840) 46, 1 made hin take two of those 
Penitent mutineers with him. 1840 J. H. Newman /ar. 
Sern. V1. viii, A ppeiient prodigal whohassquandered God’s 
Rifts. r902 W. E. Norris Credit of County ii, She was in 
short penitent, but Searcely to the extent of being remorseful. 

b. trans/. of things : Expressive of repentance. 

34723 De For Cot. Yack (1840) 224 Thongh she wrote me 
Several penitent letters, acknowledging her crime, and 

ing me to Pe her, 

+2. Regretful, grieved; rclenting, sorry, vexed. 
Const. of upon, Obs. rare. 

1533 Betrunpen Livy v. (1822) 439 Ye sal nocht be 
penitent of oure faith, nor we sal Roche te nitent of youre 
empire, 1609 Brars (Douay) Manasseh, Thou art our Lord, 
most high, benigne, Jong-suffcring, and very merciful, and 
Penitent upon the wickednes of men. - 

3. Undergoing penance. in quot. 1613 trans}. 


Forms: 4 penet-, 4-5 


643 


Proper to penance or fasting days: cf. PENaNce 
sb. 3b, LENTEN a. 2. 

1gg0 Suaks. Com, Err. 1. ii, 52 But we that know what 
‘tis ta fast and pray, Are penitent for your default to day. 
2613 Beaum. & Fe. Coxrcomsd us, ii, Not a doore open now, 
but double bard,..the very smithes that were halfe venturers, 
drink penitent single ale. 

B. sé. 1. One who repents; a repentant sinner. 

1434 Misyn Alending of Life 108 Emonge pis be penitent 
manly hym-self bus vse & gostely armore take, 153a 
Moae Confut. Tindale Wks, 525/1 For penitentes are 
accomnpted among the good. 1680 Luttarnt Sricf Kel, 
(18597) f. 53 The earl of Rochester is lately dead, ..and 
though he feed but a debauch'd kind of life, yet he died a 
great penitent. «1740 Wateatann Serin., 1 John tii, 9 
(1744) 11. 23 ‘The question was not about ek Maal es 
1849 Dickens Dav, Copp. \xi, The only unchallengeable 
way of making sincere. . penitents. a 

2. A person performing (ecclesiastical) penance ; 
one under the direction of a confessor; also, in the 
early church, a member of one of four ranks into 
which those guilty of any of the mortal sins were 
divided (sec quot. 1850). 

14ta-a0 Lypc. Chron, Troy ut. xiii. (1513) H vj, As a peni- 
tauntincontritioun Ve you disraye. a 14a5 Lang?, PPC. 
¥.130 Prouisour ober prest ober penaunt [Camd, ALS. Af 
§. 35, penytaunt] for hus synnes, 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 
1,42 Guenhera.. was after hys death devontely receyued 
into ambeshurye nondrye, as a penitent. 1601 Suaks. 
Alfs Well mv. 97 Of inioyn’d penitents There's foure or 
fine, to great S. Iaques bound, Alreadie at my house. 166a 
Jesuits Reasons (1675) N iv, Who having been.. Scholars 
of the Jesuits, were actually, when they dyed, Penitents of 
the Jesuits. 1704 Newson Fest. & fasts it. (1739) 437 A Peni- 
tent, who after Baptism having committed some grievous 
Sin, was..excluded the Assemblies of Christians. 1850 
Neare “ast. CA. I. u, ii. 208 ‘The four orders of penitents 
were..the Fientes, whose place was in the porch; the 
Audfenfes, in the narthex ; the Consistentes und Sudbstratt, 
in the lower part of the nave. 1854 Mitman Lat, Chr. 
vu. i, The King..clad only in the thin white linen dress 
of the penitent. : a 

3. p/. A name designating varionsRoman Catholic 
congregations or orders, associated for mutual 
discipline, the giving of religious aid to criminals, 
etce., or forming refuges for reformed prostitutes. 
Rarely in sizg., a member of such an association, 

1693 tr. Emilianne’s dtist. Monast. Ord, xix, 221 Henry 
the ih, -having seen. the Procession of the White Penitents 
at Avignon, 1706 tr. ee Keel. fist. 16th C. IL. wv. xi. 
449 Vhose of the Third Order of St. Francis, who are called 
Penitents, were at first only a Congregatiun of Seculars of 
both Sexes. 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycd, Peniten/s,.. certain 
fraternities, or societics of persons who assemble together 
for prayers, make processions bare-footed, their faces covered 
with linen, and give themselves discipline, &c. There are 
white penitents in Italy, at Avignon, and at Lyons... There 
arealso blue penitents,and dlack penttents, which last assist 
criminals at their death, and give them burial. 1797 Mas. 
Rancurre /tedtan Prol. (1826) 3 A church belonging toa 
very ancient convent of the order of the Black Penitents, 
1997 Encyed. Brit, XIV, 124. 18971 Hoox CA. Diet. 577. 

+4. Puttenham’s name for the rhetorical figure, 
by which the speaker or writer subsequently retracts 
or corrects a Lerm used by him. Oés. 

1589 Purtennam Lng, Poesie ut. xix. (Arb) 224 Other- 
whiles we speake and be sorry for it, as if we had not wel 


spoken, so that we sceme to call in our word againe, and tu 
put in another fitter for the purpose: for which..the Greckes 


| called this..the figure of repentance... I following the Grecke 


originall, choose to call him the penitent, or repentant. 

6. atirib. Penitent-form, a form or bench for 
penitents ; the ‘stool of repentance’. 

1887 Hact Caine Deentster ii. 45 The Testament falling 


open on to the peteae a o Acxwortn Clog Shop 

Aron, 305 (E. D. D.) An' yond’s the penitent-form. 

Penitential (penltenfal), a. aad 56. Also 6-7 
-all, 6 penytencyal(l, 7 poenitential. [ad. med. 
L. penitential-is, {. pent-, peniténtia: see PENt- 
TENCE and -aAL. Cf. F. pénetentiel; in 14-15th ce. 
penitencial, -tial (in Godef.).] 

A. aaj. 1, Of, pertaining to, or expressive of 
penitence or repentance. 

1992 Nobody § Somes, 942 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 
I. 313, 1 know his penitentiall words proceede From a 
remorcefull spirit. 1638 Cowtey Love's Riddle mw, When 
ER have shed some penitential tears For wronging of 

alamon. 1751 Jounson Ramdler No. 139 ® 9 Samson, 
touched with this reproach, makes a reply equally peni- 
tential and pious? ¢ 1845 Fanea Hymn, ' My God, how 
wonderful Thou art’, 1.. worship thee with trembling hope 
And penitential tears. 1853 Rosertson Serm. Ser. mi. xx. 
263 The gloom of penitential life, 

b. Penitential Psalms: A name given to seven 
psalms (vi, xxxii, xxxviii, li, cii, exxx, cxliii) which 
give especial expression to the feeliags of penitence. 
(The earliest use of the adj. in Eng.) 

1508 Fisnea (4i¢éc) The fruytful saynges of Dauyd the 
kynge & prophete in the seuen penytencyall psalmes. /éid. 
Wks. (1876) 22 Beati guorum, This psalme of a good con- 
gruence..is called a penytencyal psalme bycause penaunce 
Boe treated and spoken of in it. 1638 Whole 
Duty Man, Priv. Devot. 611 This Penitential Psalm {li.] 
may also fitly be used. 1710 J. Bincttam CAr, Antig. x1. x. 
§ 13 The common Psalm of confession, or the Penitential 
Psalm .. being no other but the fifty-first Psalm. 1885 
Cath, Dict, Penttential Psains,,..Possidius tells us that St 
Augustine, when dying, caused the penitential psalms, which 
are few in number, to be fixed on the wall opposite his bed. 
Probahly our penitential psalms are meant. 


2. Pertaining to, expressive of, or constitutiag 


| Archbishop of Canterbury. 


PENITENTIARY. 


ecclesiastical penance ; of the nature of a penance, 
Penitential robe, a robe worn bya public penitent. 
@ 1535 Fisina Spir, Consolat. Wks. (1876) 362 Doe you 
these suffrages for your owne soule, whether they be praicrs 
or almes deedes, or any other penitentiall paynefulnesse. 
3546 Bate Lng. Votartes & 37 ‘Vheodorus.. publyshed a 
serten boke of hys owne makynge, called A penytencyall 
summe. 1625 Megane in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 200 
The Popes Legate, who came thither to impose upon her 
1 know not what penitential Confession for sixteen. .da 
for consenting to marry our King without the Popes dis- 
pensation, 1781 Cowrer Truth 95 Of all his conduct this 
the gennine or lle stripes, my streamin 
iilood, Have purchas'd Heaven, and prove my title g 
ay Mrs. Otienant Makers £ or. iii. 83 In penitential robes, 
with candle in his hand, and words of submission in his 
mouth, 1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3)652/2 From the latter part of 
the tenth century flogging was added to the other penitential 
exercises, 

fe. 1885 H. James Lit. Tour xxx. 192 Streets..paved with 
villainous little sharp stones, making all exercise penitential, 


B. sé. 1. A person performing or undergoing 
penance, a penitent. Also, ia humoroas allusion 


(quot. 1664), a prisoner. rare, 

16a7 E. F. //ist. Kd. #1 (1680) 16 Such melancholy Medi- 
tations are deemed a fit food for Penitentials, rather than a 
necessary reflection for the stomack of Regal authority. 
1664 Butrea //ed. 1. i 819 Then in their Robes the Peni. 
tentials Are streight presented with Credentials, 1828 
Slackw, Mag. XX11. 413 A cathedral in which a hundred 
thousand penitentials might have prayed. 

2. A book containing in codified form the canons 
of the Church relating to penance, ils imposition, 
etc.; a penitentiary manual; = med.L. pcni- 
téntiale, diber pantlentialis, 

1618 Sevpen /fist. Fithes vii, 169 A Penitential made for 
direction of Priests in avricular Confession. 1651 Jue. 
‘Taytor d/oly Dying v.v. (1719) 216 This Advice was inserted 
into the Penitential of England in the tine of Theodore 
1788 Ginson Decl. § F. \wiii. 
(1790) XL. 16 This mode of legislatiun was invented hy the 
Greeks: their penitentials were translated, or imitated, in 
the Latin Church. 1874 Stuaas Const, /list, 1. vii. 204 ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon Canons and Penitentials of the tenth century 
are in great part translations, 


3. pl. Short for Menttential Psalms: see A. 1b. 

1841 J. Jackson owe Evang. 7.1. 143 That of David in 
the chiefe of his Penitentialls, Wash mee with hyssope, &c. 
a5 Comsra Comp. Pemple (1702) 14 The..words of the 
LI Psalm, or some other of the Penitentials, 

4, /. The signs, manners, utterances, demeanour, 
or behaviour of a penitent ; apologetic demeanonar, 
appearance, or behaviour, ?0és. b. Mouming 


garments; black clothes (co//og.). 

1748 Ricnaanson Clarissa (1810) V. ii 19 ow odious 
does sorrow make an ugly face !—Thine, Jack, and this old 
bedlam's, in penitentials, instead of moving compassion, 
Inast evermore confirm hatred. 1751 Eriza Wevwooo Betsy 
Though tless V1, xviii. 222 (heading) Displays Miss Betsy in 
her penitentials. 1805 Emtty Crark Banks of Douro Ul. 
146 During this interval Lord Oswell was quite in his peni- 
tentials, intreating. .hisdear angel to return, 1861 Dickens 
Gt in i iv, Joc. .cmerged from his room. .in a full snit 
of Sunday penitentials. : 

+5. pl. The members of some monastic order : 
= Penttent B. 3. Ods. raven". 

3632 Iatucow Trav. 1. 15 At St. Peters Pallace..there 
meete 21. pilgrimes; 14. from the Trinity .. and senen from 
St. Peters Penitentialls, A 5 

Hence Penitentially adv., in a penitential 


| manner, ia the maaner of a penitent. 


1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 68 You..acknowledge it (the 
charge} true, thongh not penitentially, buat eaadently. 
1828 Blackw. Mfag. XX\11.97 The soul may be sorrowfully 
and penitentially sensihle of its sins. 

Penitentiary (penile ffiri), a. and 55. Also 
5-7-enci-, 7 poni-,peni-, [ad.med.L. panitenei- 
art-us adj. and sb., f. L. pani-, penitiéntia PEni- 
TENCE: see -ARY 1. The sb. senses represent varions 
ellipt. or absolute uses of the L, adj., viz. med.L. 
peniténliarius, poniténlidria, *panilentidrium ; 
also = med.L. paenitentiale = liber paniléntialis, 
These are thus in their proximate derivation inde- 
pendent formations, though all going back to the 
adj. ln L., Fr., or Eng. On this account the adj. 
is here placed first, thongh some of the sb. senses, 
taken direct from L. or Fr., were earlier in Eng. use. ] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to penance; ad- 
ministering, or undergoing, penance. 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 576 te did quite take 
awaie the office of that penitentiarie Priesthood. 1581 
J. Batt Haddon's Answ. Otor, 145 Standyng..in dispayted 
case, is enforced dayly to runne to the second table of 
Penitentiary Confession for relief. 2626 Jackson Creed vit. 
ii. 11 His entertainement..more ee than the lodging 
or entertainement_of Poeniten igrimes. 1629 in = 
mond Aan, Banff(1893) Il. 27, He would be enjoyned to 
satisfie in saccloth vpon the penitentinric seat. 1678 Pd 
Orae. vin ix, The penitentiary books and canons. 1645 J. io 
Newman Ess, Developm. 413 The schism ., led to the ap- 
pointment of a penitentiary priest in the Catholic Churches. 

2. Pertaining to, or expressive of, penitence; 
repentant. rare. : . 

1791 Hist, in Aun. Reg. 15/2 To publish what. .mi ht be 
considered as a Lean i declaration, @ 1806 C, J. Fox 
Reign Fas. [/ (1808) 169 After the death of his friends he 
.. wrote a penitentiary letter to his father. 3817 CHALMERS 
A strom. Disc. vii, (1830) 285 At one with the bumblest and 
most iten Teelig which Christianity 

3. latended for or relating to the p 


PENITENTIARY. 


formatory treatment of criminals, Penttentifary 
Ffouse = PENITENTIARY B. 7, Penitentiary Act, 
the Act 19 Geo. III, c. 74. 

1976 Bextuam Fragm. Govt. (ed. 2) Pref., The Penitentiary 
system had for its first advocates Mr. Eden,.and Sir William 
Blackstone. 1977 Howarp Prisons Eng. iii. (1792) 42 The 
highwayman. ,the footpad,.the habitnal thief,.should end 
their days ia a penitentiary house, rather than on the gallows, 
1979 Act 19 Geo, [1], c. 74 5 They. shall erect..two plain 
strong, and substantial Edifices or Iouses, which shall be 
called The Penitentiary Houses, for Je porkos: of confining 
and employing in hard Labour..such., Convicts as. .shall be 
ordered to Imprisonment and hard Labour. 1791 Bentuam 
Panopt. Wis. 1843 1V. 144 House of hard labour, it was 
suggested ..is a name by which no house will ever be called, 
and the well-imagined word senifentiary-house was put in 
its stend, 31818 Sourney /ss. (1832) LI. 276 Let the prison- 
fare be a penitentiary regimen. 1877 tr. //. von Ziemssen's 
Cycl, Med. V1. 770 Autenrieth drew attention to the fre- 
quency of scrofulosis in penitentiaries (so-called penitentiary 
serophuia). - 4 p 

4, Of an offence: Punishable by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary (0. S.). Wat 

1856 Otmstep Slave States 440 As it is a penitentiary 
offense, the cu) prit spares no pains or expense to avoid con- 
viction. 1896 Datly News 19 Dec. 8/1 Recall. .the state of 
affairs at the end of the war..np to thea it had heen a 
penitentiary offence to teach a black to read and write. 

B. sé. I. = med.L. peniténtiarius, 

1. A person appointed to deal with penitents or 
penances; sfec. in R,C. Ch., an officer vested with 
power to deal with cases which the ordinary parish 
priest may be incompetent to determine. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 274/2 A Penytenciary, penttenctarins. 
ay Hatt Chron, den. VITT 51b, On the Sondaye 
folowynge the Chaunceller commaunded the Penytensary 
of Poules, too goo vp to hym and saye a Gospell. 1679 
J. Situ Narr, Pop. Plot 6 Two Jesnits..were..advanced 
to be the Popes Penitentiaries. 1797 Eucyed, Brit. (ed. 3) 
XIV. 124 Penttentiary, in the ancient Christian church, a 
namne given to certain presbyters or priests, appointed in 
every church to receive the private confessions of the people, 
31885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) 647/1 This [public penance], in the 
case of secret sins, came to an end in the Church of Con- 
stantinople soon after the abolition of the presbyter émi ri¢ 
Meravotas, or penitentiary, at the close of the fourth century. 

b. Grand, High (Chief, Great) Penitentiary, 
n cardinal who presides over the office called 
‘penitentiary’ (see 4), and has the granting of 
absolution in cases reserved for the papal authority. 

[z581 Marsrex Bf. of Notes 803 The most high penitenciarie, 
Christ.) 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. m1. 84 The office of 
chief Penitentinry is given hy the Pope to a Cardinal 
alwayes, 1926 Aviirre /arergon 143 [The] Great Peni- 
tentiary, .. together with his Counsellors, prescribes the 
measure of Pennance, 1727-41 Cuamrers Cycé. s.v., In 
some places there is a grand fenilentiary, and a sub-peni- 
tentiary, 1842 Brande Dict. Sei. etc. s.v., Briefs granted 
hy the grand penitentiary are at the present time entirely 
gratuitons, and headed with the words ‘pro Deo’, 

+2, = Penirest sd, 1 and 2. Ods. 

1553 Brecon Keligues of Rome (1563) 61 Flageliatores... 
They doe beate thein selues ite eeireee ciih eee be 
admitted by the hishop of Rome as penitentiaries. 1604 
R, Caworev Table Alph., Pentlentiaric, one repenting, or 
doing pennannce. 1627 Jackson Creed x1. xlii.§ 2 Manasses 
..died a Penitentiary, 1654 tr. Seudery's Curia Pol. 52 
To take revenge on a feeble, wounded, dying Penitentiaric, 
weeping, and bleeding for his crimes. 

3. A member of a religious order so called: cf. 
PENITENT 5d. 3. 

(3631 Waever Anc. Fun. Alon, 139 Many other reforma. 
tions haue beene from time to time of the Franciscans, as 
hy the Minims, Recollects, Penitentiaries, Capnchins, &c. 
1683 Lorrain Muret’s Rites Fun. 254 In the Chappel of 
St. Petronilla [Rome], when they were digging a Grave for 
a Penitentiary then Intely deceased, 

II. =med.L. penitentidvria, ¥. pénitencerie, 

4. R.C. Ch. The office or dignity of a peni- 
tentiary; an office or congregation in the Papal 
Court, presided over by the Grand Penitentiary 
(see 1 b), and formiag a tribunal for deciding upon 
questions relating to penance, dispensations, etc. 

1658 Puiturs, Penitentiary, ..also a place in Rome, where 
Priests sit and hear the confessions of those that come unto 
them tothatend. 1727-41 Cuamaars Cycl., Penitentiary,.. 
aa Office, or tribunal in the court of Rome; wherein are 
examined and delivered out the seeret hulls, ces, or 
dispensations relating to conscience, confession, Ke. 1902 
Daily Chron. 31 Dec. 5/5 A prelate of the Apostolic 
Penitentiary, the Congregation that deals with matrimonial 
questions, 

TIL. = OF. pen(e)ancerie; in mod.F. péni- 
tenciaire obs., pénitencier, 

+5. A place of penitential discipline or punish- 
ment for ecclesiastical offences. Ods. 

?rqax Becxincron in Lelt, Marg. of Anjou & Bp. B. 
(Camden) 27 Of which lesings one is, that he shulde have 
made a letter ysett upon Faukener is gate, thanne maire of 
London, and ihe is) cast into the Penitauncery of Poules, 
1644 H. Vavcuan Serwz, 13 There is an inestimable dis- 
Pipa ee hetwixt the afftictions of the severest Penitentiarie 
and celestiall Blisse. 

6. An asylum or honse of refuge for prostitutes 
resolving on amendment of life. 

1806 Evangelical ee XIV, 6:6 The Friends of the 
intended Londor Female Penitentiary are respectfully in- 
forined that a General Meeting will be held on Thursday 
the rst any of Jaiiary 1807, 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. itt. 
iv. (1864) I. 422 The feeling which induced the degraded 
and miserable victim of the lusts..of men to found, perhaps, 
the first penitcatiaries for her sisters in that wretched class. 


1873 a 
. X House of Refuge or Penitentiary. 
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Lropon Penit, Wk, in Ch. Fug. Pref., The nearness of 
18913 Daily News 
25 Sept. 5/4 The change of title.. from the ‘London Female 
Penitentiary Society’ to the ‘London Female Guardian 
Society’ has been universally approved of... When the 
society was founded eighty-four years ago the term ‘ Peni- 
tentiary’ was well understood to mean a voluntary asylum 
for the oe of those resolving on amendment of life. 

7. A reformatory prison ; a house of correction: 
see Penitentiary House A. 3. In U.S. ‘The place of 
punishment in which convicts sentenced to confine- 
ment and hard labour are confined by the anthority 
of the law’ (Bouvier). 

1816 Ann. Reg. 368 The General Veena. Milbank, 
contained 52 males and 76 females..on the 22d May. 1825 
Jeererson Antodiog. Wks. 1859 I. 47 Its principle..was 
adopted by Latrobe..by the erection of what is now called 
the Penitentiary. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXV. 152/1 The act 
52 Geo. III., c. 44, was framed in conformity with the com- 
mittee's recommendation, by which act the Penitentiary at 
Millbank was commenced in 1813. 1885 Encyct, Brit. X1X. 
748 The great penitentinry still standing after many vicissi- 
tudes, but practically unaltered, at Millbank. [Demolished 
in 1891.] 1898 Bowvier's Law Dict, (by F. Rawle) V1. 645 
There are two systems of penitentiaries in the United States 
..the Pennsylvania system and the New York system, 

IV. 8. = Peitentia. sd, 2, Penitentiary book: 
ef, A. 1, quot. 1678. rare. 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1V, xi. 62 Theodore Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Ecgherht of York had, severally, drawn 
up 2 hand-hook known as the penitentiary. 


tPenite‘ntiaryship. Oés. [f. prec. + -suip,] 
The office of penitentiary (see prec. B. 1). 
1570 Foxe A. § AF. (ed. 2) 2034/2 In the end the hishop 


{i.¢. the Pope]..gratifiyag D. Cranmer wyth the office of | 


the Penitenciariship, dismissed them. rr Woop Ath, 
Oxon. |. 192 Afterwards he obtained..the Peniteatiaryship 
or the eee of St. Paneras in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. IL. 213. 

+ Penitentionary, 04s. =PENITENTIARY 5d. 2. 

1577 FurKe Confit. Purg. 173 There were small patience, 
mekenes, or loue, in some of the purgatory penitentionaries, 

+ Penite-ntious, a. Obs. rare-%  [ad. F. péni- 
tencieux, -euse.] 

x6r1 Cotar., Penttencien, penitentions, verie penitent. 

Penitently, adv. [f. Penitent a. + -Ly 2, 
In a penitent manner, repentantly, contritely. 

1570 Foxe A. & Af, (ed. 2) 1170/1 The sayd Bayrham..to 
subinitte hym selfe penitently to the iudgement of the Church. 
1603 Suaus. eas, for AL w. ii. 147 Hath he horne himselfe 
penttently in prison? 1693 Lurtrete Brief Kel. (1857) 11). 
roo Capt. Winter was yesterday executed :..He died very 
penitently, 1854 Pusey Lect. Daniel viii-ix. 486 He, Whom 
they first pierced and then penitently gazed on, was God. 

Penitentness. rave. [f. us prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being penitent ; pemitency. 

31927 in Baitey vol. II. 1775 in Asn. 

+ Peni-tion, Sc. Obs. Also 6 -issione. 
late L. panitio=Ppiinitio.] Punishment. 

1547 Burgh Rec. Stirling 28 Apr. (1887) 48 Marioun Ray 
amerciat for trubling of Agnes Hendersoun .. ordunis for 
penitionn that..scho be pnt in the creile and hyng thair 
during the will of the provest and haillies. 1551-a Burgh 
Ree. Prestwick 30 Jan, (1834) 62 Pe ourisman of be gud 
towne accusyt fallen Browne balge for pe breken of ane ac 
».and raferys be penissione to pe inquest, 

+ Peniti-ssim, a. nonce-wa, [ad. L. *pezitis- 
sinmt-us, superl, of fenztus interior.) Innermost. 

1652 Uagunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 243 Being convoyed 
into the penitissim corners of their souls, 

+Pe-nitive, a. Obs. rare-', [ad. med.L. type 
*Panitious = prinitivus.] Punitive, penal, 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. iv. 388 The 
lustyce penitine sholde be tamoche vnlawfully dymynysshed, 

Penitote, erroneous f, PERIDoT, q. v. 

+ Penitude. Obs. rare. In 7 poeni-. [ad. L. 
penitido (early and post-cl.), f. perzztére to repent. 
So OF, pénitude (Oresme, 14the.).] Repentance. 

1657 Penit. Conf. i. 7 Merdvoea, which a learned Interpreter 
[Beza] alwayes translates Resipiscence, and werauédeca in 
like manner alwayes by him rendred Panitude, 

Penk, orig. form of Prxxk 56.1, a minnow. 

Penknife (pe‘nnsif). [f. Pew 5.2 + Kyrre.] 
A small knife, usnally carried in the pocket, used 
originally for making and mending quill pens, 
(Formerly provided with a sheath ; now made with 
a jointed blade or blades which fit inside the handle 
when closed.) 

14.. Nom, in WreWilcker 682/21 Hic artavus, a pen- 
knyfe. ¢1450 Medullain Cath. Ang. 50 note, Sead Ud, 
a penne knyf, 1481-90 Howard Househ, Bhs, (Roxb,) 514 
Item, payd..for a penknyff j. a. 1535 CoverDaLe Fer. 
xxxvi. 23 He cut the boke in peces with a penne knyfe, 
1549 Compl. Scot. iii, 26 Cesar..gat xxii. straikis vitht pen 
knynis ia the capitol. 1658 W. Sanogrson Graphice 81 
Sharpen thea with a pen-knife. 1800 Maa. EpGewoatn 
Belinda xv, She shut the penknife which lay npon the 
table. 1860 Tynoatt Glac, tt. xvii, Was it [crack] su ciently 
wide to permit the blade of my penknife to enter it? 

b. atireb, and Comé. 

1611 Cotcr., Gantvetier, 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 11 
him to pull open and shut again. 

Pen-maker (penméka). [f Pen 56,2] 

A person who makes pens; formerly, one 
engaged in making and mending quill pens. 

1779 in J. O. Payne O. Eng. Cath. Missions (1889) 78 
Charles [Stewart], a penmaker. 1854 Knicut Onee upon a 
Time Il. 202 The steam-engine is now the pen-maker, 

2. A machine for cutting pens from quills, 


[ad. 


a pen-knife-maker, 1768-74 
621 Your penknife sheath for 


PENNACEOUS. 


1875 Kaieut Dict, Mech., Pen-maker, a tool formed like 
& pair of pinchers for making quill-pens. 

Penman (pe‘nmin). Pl. penmen (penmén), 
[f Pew so.2 + Man sé.) 

1. A man employed to use the pen for another; one 
whose business is to write or copy docnments, ete. ; 
a clerk, secretary,-notary, scrivener. Now rare. 

1612 Rowtaxns Four Kuaves (Percy Soc.) 109 But 
Plutoe’s pen-man you did late mistake, The Devil's exrand, 
for your mnisters sake. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 120 Clerk..a 

en-man who getteth his living ia some court or otherwise 

y the use of his pen. 1927 A. Hamitton New Ace. E. Ind, 
1. xiii, 150 The Banyans..are either Merchants, Bankers, 
Brokers or Pen-men. 1858 Masson Jftéior 1. 20 Scriveners, 
as the name implies, were originally penmen of all kinds of 
writings. 1885 As ft was Written in Cassell's Rainbow 
Ser. Orig. Novets 138 A penman's palsy shakes my wrist. 

b. jig. Applied to the writers of Scripture 

( penmen of God or of the Holy Ghost) regarded as 
writing from divine dictation or command. But 
in later use, with holy, sacred, divine, inspired, etc, 
= ‘writer’, prob. taken in sense 3. 

t6ox Hakewine Van, of Hye viii. (1615) 45 Moses, the 

n-man of God. 1633 Biare Yrans!. Pref 3 The authour 
ing God, not man; the enditer, the holy spirit..; the Pen- 

men such as were sanctified from the wombe, and endewed 
with a prineipall portion of Gods spirit. a 1656 HaLes Gold. 
Kem, (1688) 2 St. Paul, one of the first Pen-men of the 
Holy Ghost. a1659 Br. Brownric Seri, (1674) I]. xv. 186 
Moses, the first Peneman that God ever imployed. 1741 
Waaavaton Div, Legat. 11. 480 The inspired en th, 187 
Scaivener Lect. Text N. Test. 7 In the case of the elassical 
writings, so with those of the sacred penmen, a 

2. A man skilled in penmanship ; a skilful writer; 
one who writes a good hand; a calligraphist. 
(With qualifying adj., as good, expert, swift, etc.) 

ror SyivestiR Dx Bartas 1. iv. 416 Smooth Orator, swift 
Pen-man. 1607 Dexkea Westw. Hoe 1.i, Wks. 1873 1. 295 
We lacke painfull and expert pen-men amongst vs. 1706 
Puirs, Pen-wtan, a Person skill’d in fair Writing. 1878 
Browntne Poets Creisic Ixxyv, Completed lay thy piece, 
swift penman Paul} 

3. A writer or composer of a book or other 
writing ; an author, a writer. 

1592 Greene Def Conny Catch. (1859) 6 That palpable 
asse .. that would make any penman privy to our secret 
sciences. 1673 Kiaxman W7¢s Pref., The most part of these 
Pieces were written by such Penmen as were known to be 
the ablest Artists that ever this Nation produced, hy Name 
Shake-spear, Fletcher, Johnson, Shirley, and others. 1710 
Suartess. Charact. ut u. i (1737) I. 224 Ahle Penmen 
rais‘d to rehearse the Lives, and celebrate the high Actions 
of great Men. 1886 Dowvzn Shelley 1. iv. 135 ‘The grand 
ball..taxing to the utmost the powers of the penman who 
described the event next day in the Aforning Herald, 

b. Const. of (that which is written), Now rave. 

1610 Airy, Mag. 604 The per-man of my historic. 1624 
GatTAKER Good Wtfex The penman of it was Salomon. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 217 So doth the Penman of 
the Epistle to the Hebrewes. 1706 A. Beproro Jes ple 
Afus. vil. 154 The Pen Men of the Holy Scriptures. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr, 1.329 The inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
was not a mechanical dictation, which makes a man the pen 
rather than the penmar of sacred utterance. ‘ 

4. Comd., as penman-like adj. (in quot., like the 


work of a penman). 

1843 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 1. 11. 1. vii. $30 A violent, black, 
sharp, ruled penmanlike line. 

Penmanship (pe‘nménfip). [f. prec. + -sHIP.] 
The practice or performance of a penman. 

1, The art of using a pen, ¢¢. of writing; the 
action of writing; skillin writing; style of writing, 
handwriting; calligraphy. 

1695 Avars (//t/e) The Tutor to Penmanship, or The Writing 
Master..Shewing all the Variety of SGM ah and Clerk- 
ship as now practised in England. 1727 W. Matuar Yung. 
Afan's Comp. 52 Learn the Command of Hand hy frequent 
Use, Much Practice doth to Penmanship conduce, 1838 
Jas. Grant Sk, Lond. 9 So closely is the handwriting 
imitated, that..even the parties themselves can, scarcely 
detect the imposture, in so far as mere penmanship is con- 
cerned, 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. v. 291 A clever 
youth..can discuss as many of the questions mooted by the 
paper, as three honrs of rapid penmanship permit. . 

2. The action, or style, of penning, 7. ¢. wording 
or composing, a document; literary composition. 

1793 Bentuam Mem, & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 292 The pen- 
manship of the statutes.. has, every now and ther, become 
the subject of a dissatisfaction, 1818 — Ch, Lng., Catech. 
Exam, 329 The men of law.. by whom a part was taken in 
the penmanship of this Act. 1818 Brovena in Parl. Ded, 
102g He remembered that lord Kenyon had once called the 
composition of an auctioneer his ‘penmanship ’, for he did 
not think that it deserved the appellation of ‘style * 

Penn, obs. form of Pen, 

Pennaceous ten a. rare, [f. mod.L. 
penndce-us (f. fenua feather, pen) + -oUS: see 
-ACEOUS.] & Ornith, Taving the structure of 
a pen-feather or quill-feather. b, Zxtom, and 
Zot. Applied to markings resembling feathers, or 
to surfaces or strnctures having such markings, 

1857 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Pennaceus,., baving the surface 
marked with lengthened stains,..compared to feathers.. : 
pennaceons. 1890 WesstER, Pennaceous (Zd0!.), like or per- 
taining toa normal feather, 1890 Cent, Dict., Pennaceous.s, 
having the structure of a penna or contour-feathers Dot 

lumnlaceous. ..1a enzont., resembling the web ofa feather ; 

having fine, close, parallel lines springing diagonally from a 
single line. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pennaceous, in Botany, 
marked with longitudinal stains looking like feathers. 

Pennache -ed, obs, forms of PANACHE, -ED. 


PENNAGE, 


+Pennage. Obs. rare. [n.¥. pennage (Amyot, 
16the.), f. pene plume: sce -AGE.] = PLUMAGE. 

1601 Hottann Pliny ¥. 287 This very bird..is.. for 
the more part of her pennage, blew, intermingled yet 
among with white and purple feathers, 1952 Cante. /ist. 
Eng. WI. 376 This nobleman's staff, lighting on the King's 
head-piece and taking away the pennage fastened to it with 
fron. 1857 Mavne £xfos. Lex, Pennage,..a term the 
same as plumage. 

Ponnair, obs. form of Penner !, 

!Pennal (penal). ([Ger.. perna*! pen-case, 
school-boy, a. med.L. penndle pen-case, f. pera 
pen.] Formerly, in German Protestant Universities, 
a slang name for a freshman, from their carrying 
about with them their pen-cases for use at lectures, 

1883 in Octivie, and in tater Dicts, 4 

Hence Pe‘nnalism [Ger. and mod.L. Zennalts- 


mus}, an oppressive system of fagging practised 
npon freshmen in German Universities in the 17th 
century. (Abolished ahout the end of the 17thc.) 


1863 Downine Life G. Calixius iv. 24 Pennalism was o 
frightfn) system of ‘bullying’. did. v. 3x It was they who 
held pennalism, with its terrors, in check. /dfd. xx. 183. 

Pennance, -ans, obs. forms of PENANCE. 

Pennant! (penint), [app. a eompromise 
between PENDANT and PENNoN, representing the 
usual nantical pronunciation of these words, of 
which it is now the most usnal form.] 

L. = Penpant sd. 7; 2 rigging pendant. 

1611 Corer, Palenc, the Pennant; a rope which helpes to 
hoise vp the boat, and all heauie marchandise, aboord a 
ship, 1658 Pinups, Pendanis in a Ship, are short ropes 
made fast at one end eitber to the head of the mast or to 
n yard, or tothe clew of a sail. 1755 Jounson, Pernant,.. 
a tackle for hoisting things on board. oat Dana Seaman's 
Atan., Pendant, or Pennant, a rope to which a purchase is 
hooked. A long strap..with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a brace to reeve through, or to hook a tackle to, 

b. (See PENDANT 7 b.) 

1867 Savin Sailor's Word-bk., trish pennants, rope- 
yarns hanging about on the rigging. Loose reef-points or 
gaskets flying about, or fag-ends of ropes, 

2. = PEenpant sb, 9, PENNON 3: see quot. 1867. 

1698 Faver Ace. £. India & P.1 His Majesty, Charles If, 
was pleased to grant Letters of Mart: Which impowered 
them to wear the King's Jack, Ancient, and Pennant, and 
to act as Men of War. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 213 A small... vessel, under Spanisb colours, pen- 
nant flying. 19755 Jounson, Pennant (pennon, Fr), a small 
flag, ensign or colours. 1816 ‘Quiz' Grand Afaster 1, 24 
A pennant at the peak appears, To shew the fleet they're 
at their prays, ¥ Savtn Sarlor's Word-bh,, Pen- 
nant, a long narrow banner with St. George's cross in 
the head, and hoisted nt the main. It is the hadge of a 
ship-of-war, Signal pennants are 9 feet long, tapering from 
2 feet at the mast to 1 foot... Brond pennant denotes a com- 
modore, and is a swallow-tailed flag, the tails tapering. 1872 
Isee bh}. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict, Pennant,..2 small flag 
«flown during tbe performance on a naval vessel of some 
public function; as, a church-pennant, meal-pennant, etc. 

b. = Pennon 1, Also jig. 

1815 Paris Chit-chat (1816) 1. 26 Myriads of pennants and 
white flags..floated in the air, 1863 Meriva outs feeland 
tos He put up the fittle pennant which adorned the tent 
ie 1872 Paras Alist, Flag (1880) 11 A squire’s mark was 
a long pennant similar to the coach-whip pennant of modern 
ships of war. 1878 H. M. Stantev Dark Cont. 11, xiii. 374 
Quivering flaming pennants of flame. 

3. Afus. A hook of a quaver, semiquaver, etc.: 
= Iloox sb. 10c. U.S. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1893 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

4, Comt., as pennant-bearer; pennant-ship: 
See quot. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xx, Then must the pennant-bearer 
slacken sail, That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 
1867 Suvtn Sailor's IWd,.bk., Pennant-shif, generally means 
the commodore, and vessels in the employ of government, 

Pennant 2 omen). (a. Welsh pennant, 
lit. “dale-hend ’, £, der(s2) head + sant valley; also 
a frequent place-name in Wales.] Now usually 
Pennant grit; the name applied to an unproduetive 


series of gritty strata lying between the Upper and 


Lower Coal-measores in South Wales, whence . 


extended to analogous strata in the Bristol Coal- 
field, Also Pennant flag, rock, stone. 

1756 C, Lucas £ss, Waters W11, 224 This bath was paved 
with pennant flag..a stone that divides into slates of about 
two inches thick. 1769 Stracney in PAIL Trans. XXX. 
972 A Rock of Paving-Stone, call'd Penant,..which Rock 
1s sometime twenty Feet thick, or more, 1792 Gentil. Mag. 
LXI1. 1. 222 The stone of these 1wo crosses 15 of a very bard 
@nd durable kind, usually called pennant, of a close gritty 
natnre, and dug every where in the mountainous parts of 
Glamorgan, 1876 Woonwarp Geol. E, Somerset & Bristol 
Coalfields 31 |The Coal Measures) are divided into three 
Series, an Upper productive Coal Series, a Middle and nearly 
Unproductive series called the Pennant Grit, and a Lower 

roductive series, 1886 Jukes-Baowne //ist, Geol. 186 The 

ennant Grits, This series..forms the fine range of escarp- 
ments, which enclose the central table Jand of the county 
{Glamorgan}, 1888 Prestwicit Geol. 11. 95. 

Pennar(e, -ard(e, obs. forms ol PENNER}, 

Pennate (penct), a. rare. [ad. L. penndt-us 
winged, {. penna fenther: sec -aTE 2.] 

L. Nat, Hist, = PIxxate. 

[z70q J. Wares Lex. Techn. 1, Pennata Jolia, winged 

aves.) 1857 Mave £xfos. Lex., Pennate. 

2. = PENNIFORM. 

1 ee rHat Afuscles §& Nerves gt The fibres are 
stab a to a long tendon, from which they all 

OL. . 
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branch off in one direction (semi-pennate muscles), or in two 
directions like the plumes of a feather (pennate muscles). 

3. Winged ; jig. very swift. 

x870 R. R. Coverpare Poems 35 On pennate feet they 
tread the way. 

Pennated (pe'ne'téd), 2. Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Bot, = PEennate 1, Pisnatep. Obs. 

1737 Battey vol. I1,A Pennated Leaf .. or feather Leaf,.. 
in which the Parts of which the Leaf is compos'd, are set 
along the middle Rib; either alternatety or by Pairs, as in 
.- Vetches, &c. 1755 in Jounson, 1802-3 tr. Pallas’ Trav, 
(812) T. 538 The stalk branches out with pennated leaves. 

2. Fenthered; having slender lateral ribs like the 
vane of a feather; also = PENNIFORM. 

1819 G, Samovette Entomo?, Compend. 267 Antenne pen- 
nated in the males: serrated in the females, 1836-9 Topo 
peas Anat, I. 593/a Some appearance of a pennated 
muscle, 

Pennati-, combining form of L. fenndatus PEN- 
NATE, asin Pennatifid, Pennatilobate, Pennn- 
tipartite, Pennatiseot, -seeted ad/s. = PINNA- 
TIFID, ete,, q. ¥. 

1783 Justamonp tr, Raynal’s /list. indies 1. 293 Large 
pa [sie] leaves, 1857 Mayyg Expos. Lex. goo/2 

ennatifid,. Pennatipartite..Pennatisected. 1875 Huxiev 
in Encycl. Brit. 1. 130/1 The tentacles become flattened and 
serrated at the edges, or take on a. .pennatifid character. 

Pennatulacean (penctiuléfiin), 2. and sd. 
Zool. [f mod.L. /ennatudacea neut. pl., f. Len- 
natula, the typical genus.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the order /ennatnlacea of nicyonarian polyps. 
b. sé. A polyp of this order. So Pennatula ceoua 
(-2-fas) a, Pennatula‘rian @. and sé., Penna- 
tula‘rious a. = prec.; Pennatulld (penz'tixlid), 
a polyp of the family Pennaiulide, of which 
Pennatula, the sea-pen, is the typical genus; Pen- 
na‘tuloid a., resembling or allied to this genus, 

7857 Mayne £.xpos. Lex. goo/2 A Family (Pennatularia) 
of Zodphytes, paving the #ennatuda for their type: penna- 
tularious, 1885 Athenxun 30 May 6990/2 On a pennatulid 
obtained..in the Japanese 
fathoms, 

Pennaunce, Pennaunt, obs. forms of PENANCE, 
Penpant sd, Penne, obs. form of PEN. 

Penneard, obs. f. fenn’orth, PENNY WORTH. 

Penned (pend, foet. penéd), a. [f. PEN 56.2 
+ -ED2,] 

1. Having ‘pens’, i.e. wing-feathers, or quills; 
winged; feathered, fledged; quilled, as a porcu- 
pine. In //er. Having feathers of a specified 
tinclure. ? Ods. 

¢1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. vy. (Pari, Beasts) xvi, Baith 
otter and aip, and pennit porcupyne, 1495 Trevisa’s Barth, 
De PLR. xvi, xeiv. (W. de W.) fvj/2 ‘The lesarde .. is not 
fetberyd nother pennyd. 1553 Hucoet, Penned, peanatus, 

dumatus, Peaned or franked, altilis, ut altiliseygnus. 1572 

ROSSEWELL Axvmorie u. 46b, S. beareth Sable, a Sphinx 
d'argent, crined, and penned d'Or. 

2. In parasynthetic comb. a. from PEN sd.2 1, 
as hard-penned, tender-penned, weak-penned; b. 
from PEN sb.2 4, as angry-penned, having or using 
an angry pen, 7. ¢ writing angrily. 

Ei Bk. St. Abbans A viij b, As longe as an hawke stondeth 
ynder the nombre of vii, barris.. she is bot tender pennyd. 
Jbid., She is not harde pennyde no more than a soore hawke. 
1596 W. Smitis Chloris (1877) 4 My maiden verse .. Whose 
weake pend muse to flie too soone doth proue. 1708 Brit, 
Apollo No. 62, 3/1 Angry-pen'd Maid. 

Penned (pend), fp/. a.) [f. Pew v1 + -Ep1] 
Shot up in a pen; confined, as water, by 2 weir or 
lock: see the verb. Also with 1, «A, etc. 

1794 W. Vanoeastecen Pres. State Thames 29 The 
practicability of rendering the rapid river Severn a penn'd 
navigation. 1840 Zuid. Hull Docks Cont. 138 The further 
your penned-np dock went up the river the better. 

Penned (pend), Af/.a.2 [f. Pen v.2 + -EpD}.] 

1. Written (with o pen); set down in wriling. 
Also with adv., as we//-Zenned. 

1867 Daant Horace, Epist. xix. F viij, That they shoulde 
for very bh My penned poemsteare. 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. LZ. 
y. ii. 147 Nor to their pen'd speech render we no grace. 
x787 Foots Author 1, Wks. 1799 1. 132 A well penn'd 
address. 


+2. Done or worked with a pen or quill. Ods. 

3597 A. M. tr. Gudilemean's Fr. C. “a § 15/2 Called the 
penned stitchinge, because it is done with little quilles or 
shaftes of a penne, 


+ Penneech. 0és. 


cards: see quots, 

1680 Corron Compi. Gamester xxi, 104 A Game called 
Penneech...If the Seven of Diamonds be turn‘d up, that is 
Penneech, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. xvi. (Roxb.) 73/1 
Pennecch, this game hath 7 cards apeece, and a card turned 
vp which is Trump, Then play and he that wins the first 
trick turns vp anotber card and that is trumps; and so 
euery trick produceth a new trump till all the seaven are 
playd, 1816 Sixcea fist, Cards 347. 

+ Pennell, obs. Se. form of Payen. 

1586-7 Keg. Privy Council Scat. 1V. 150 Fra all com- 
perance thairin upoun pennell inqueistis or assyissis, 

Penner! (pesnar). Obs, or dfal. Also 4-5 
-ore, 5 Sr, -air, 5-6 pener, pennare, 5-8 -ar, 6 
-or, -ard(e. fad. med.L. fenndrium, {. penna 
pen: see -ARIUM, -AR.J A case or sheath for pens, 
of metal, horn, leather, ete., formerly carried at 


en at a depth of seventy-one 


Name of an old game at 


PENNILESS., 


the girdle, often together with on inkhorn; a pen- 
case; in later use, sometimes, a writing-cnse. 

1386 Cuavcer Merch. 7, 635 Priuely a penner gan he 
borwe, And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe. 1998 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. i iv. (1495) biij/: Aungels .. here pennars 
and yoke bornes and other Instrumentes of wryttes. 14.. 
Lat Eng. Voc. in WroWitcker_601/34 Pennarium, a 
Pennere. ¢1470 Henavson Mor, Fad. vit. (Liou & Mouse) 
Prol. vi, Ane inkhorne, with ane prettiec gilt pennair. 1520 
Wnuitinton Vudg. (1527) 27 One hath pyked out alt the 
pennes from my pennarde. 1541 Ace. my High Treas. 
Scot. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1,*321 For ane Pennare of 
silver, to keip Pyke-teithe in, to Kingis grace. 19% 
Fioaio and Fruttes 8g S. Giue me my penknife, to make a 
pen. D. It is in your penner, you doe nothing but write. 
16x1 Cotca., Escriptotre,a Penner. 1659 Hoore Comtentus’ 
Vis. World xci, (1672) 187 We put up our Pens into a Pen- 
nar [¢alamaric), 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 193/2 The 
Eagle holdeth a Writers penner and Ink-horn in her Beak, 
by the strings of it. 1864 Boutaur Her. fist, 4 Lop. ix. 
(ed. 3) 40 The Penner and Inkhorn, 1871 W. ALexannEe 
Johnny Gibd xiii. (1873) 235 The lid o' the penner. 

Penner? (penss). [f. Pen v.2+-ER1.] One 
who pens or words a writing, document, stalement, 
ete.; a writer of something (cither the original 
eomposer, or a copler), Almost always with of 

1570-6 Lampasor Peramb. Kent (1826) 162 If Edmund 
Hadhenham, the penner of the Chronicles of Rochester, lye 
notshamefully. 1612 Sin G. Paure Adf. IVAitgi ft (1699) 40 
The authors and penners of some of these libels es 
Penry and John Udall. a 1635 Conart Poenrs (1807) 24 
A Ballad late was made Bat egesra who'es the penner. 
1758 Brackstone Comm. 1, ntrod. i.11 The penners of our 
modern statutes. 1817 Cannixe in Part, Deb. 1869 With 
regard to the address before the House; the numerous pen- 
ners of it should not have Jaunched into affirmations. 1825 
Bentuam Ofte. Apt, Maximized, {ndic, (1830) 49 The pen- 
ner of this same Act of Lord Eldon's. 

+ Penner 3, Obs. rare—'. See quot. 

1624 Hevwooo Guanatk. vit. 355 A bodkin or penner which 
she wore in her haire for an ornament. 

Pennerth, penn’eth, obs. ff. Penny worTH. 

Penneryall, obs. form of PENNYROYAL. 

Pennestone, obs. form of PENISTONE. 

Pennet (pe'nét). Obs. exc. Jocal. Forms: § 
penett(e, 6 pennutte, pennite, 6- pennet. [t. 
as PEniDE with change of suffix. Cf. Olt. peneto, 
It. fennsto barley-sugar, OF. penstes (1359 in 
Godef.).]_ A piece or slick of barley-sugar (or 
some similar confection); = PENIDE. 

(Now a trade term for 1 sweetmeat of the toffee kind, 
flavoured with lemon, peppermint, etc.: see quot. 1883.) 

3470-1 in Afernt. A'tfon (Surtees) 111. 216 Penettes, 4d. 
1576 Bakes Jewell of Health 93b, Take of Dates, of 
Reysins, of Pennites of Sugar..of eche six ounces, 1611 
Corer, Penide, a Pennet; the fittle wreath of sugar taken 
ina cold. 1616 Suse. & Maru. Country Farme 371 Mt 
serneth.. for the making of Almond milke, fonre Pennets, 
Marchpanes, and other suchdaintie deaines, [1883 Huddersf, 
Gloss., Pennett, a kind of sweet, of the humbug species, 
cut in form tike a double pyramid. 1887 Leaded from Con- 
JSectioner's Shop, Durkam, Lemon Pennets.] 

Pennied (pe‘nid), a. [f. Penny +-ED2.] Pos- 
sessed of a penny. Chiefly in comb., ns one-pennied. 

1806 Wornsw. Power of Afusic vii, The one-pennied Boy 
has his peony to spare. gor If ‘est. Gaz. 4 July 2/3 While 
you dispensed the fragile chocolate To pennied youngsters. 

Penniferous (peni'(éres), a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
L.pennifer (f. penta feather + A faarebal 2 +-ous.] 
Bearing or prodncing feathers; feathered. 

1828 Staak Eten, Nat. Hist. \t. 14 Belly and tail penni- 
ferous. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 319 The giant teh 
firs, with the shrill sough of their penniferous hranches. 
1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. goo/2. 

[ad. 


Penniform (pe‘niffim), a. Nat. J/is?. 
mod.L, peantform-is, f, L. perma feather: see 
-FORM.) Having the form or appenrance of no 
feather; having a central axis with diverging lines 
or fibres on each side, like the barbs of a feather ; 
spec. applied to a muscle whose fibres are obliquely 


urranged on each side of a central tendon. 

1913 Cugsecpen Anat. u. i (1726) 73 The fibres of the 
niform muscles. 1808 Baaciav Afuseular Motions 414 
¢ carneous fibres by tbeir lateral attachments shorten the 

tendons of penniform muscles, 1846 Dana Zooph. (1348) 

94 Peoniform or plumeshape. 1881 Muivaat Cat 128 

Eoeietiines the fasciculi radiate from a central band of dense 

fibrous lisse in a peaniform or semi-penniform manner. | 
lence Pe:nniformi-ra‘diated a., radiated like 

the barbs of a fenther; Pe-nniformwi:se aav., in 


a penniform manner. , 
1793 Youxe in PAtL Trans, LXXXIM, 173 Three penni- 

formi-radiated muscles, 1839-47 Toop Cyct, Anat. 111. 287 

The fibres converge penniformwise ton strong. tendon. 

Pennigerous (penidzéres), a. [f. 1. penriger 
(f. penna feather + -ger -carrying) +-0US.] Feather- 
bearing, fenthered. ; 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1835 Kinav Hab, & Tast. Anim. 
I], xvii. 1gx The various piligerous, plumigerous, penal- 
gerous and squamigerous animals, 

Penniless (pevnilés), 2. Alsopenny-, tpeny-, 
ete,: see Penny. [f. a oe Not having 
a penny; having no money; poor, destitate. 

pee Pot, coe (Camden) 255 For thef is reve, the 
lond is penyles. 1406 Hoccteva Mfisrnfe 330, { were 
nakidly bystad By force of the penylces maindie. 1562 J. 
Hrvwooo Pree. & Epigr. 1 xxiv. (1867) 98 Thou ar 
penilesse, Geese art oo Catches it He 

1 ny-lesse in Mark-lane, as the | 
ochinn Daas sa Or where ill Poers Penn: 
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, PENNILESSLY. 


aya7 Baitey vol. ¥1, Penniless. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 171 P10 At length I became absolutely pennyless. 1824 
Byron Def Trans/. (1837) 1. ii. 132 Thongh pennyless all. 
1874 Green Short Hist, ix. §8. 680 Either course must end 
in leaving the Government penniless. 

+b. Penniless bench: name of a covered bench 
which formerly stood beside Carfax Church, Oxford; 
and app. of similar open-air seats elsewhere ; prob. 
as being the resort of destitute wayfarers. Hence 
allnsively. Ods. 

1s60-r in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 284 
Item, to. Sylvester Kechyn, for mending the peneles benche 
..ijs. iiijd. 180 Lyty Lupives (Arb.) a44 Every stoole he 
sate on was Penniles bench, 1 Br. W. Bartow Three 
Serm. i, 120 By which, ,they bring both their parentes and 
themselnes vnto Peniless bench. ¢c1600 L. Hutton Axtig. 
Oxford in Elis. Oxford (QO. H. S. 1886) 86 On the left hand, 
under the East end of St. Martins Church, yee see that 
Seate, which is called Pennelesse Bench, builded by the 
Cittie, as well for their solace and perry wale, as 
for the conveniencie of the Market Women in the tyme of 
Raine. 1615 Swetnam Arraiguit. Won, (1880) p. xxiv, 
Ashamed to returne home againe.. by weeping crosse and 

nnyles bench, 1629 A/S. Ace. St, Sahat's 0sp., Canter, 
Fos mending of pennye-less bench halfe a dayes worke. 
a167a Woon Life (O. H.S.) 1. 139. 1860 Warter Sea- 
board HW. 43 Though he have sometimes to sit on the 
Penniless Bench, 

Hence Pe‘nnilessly adv.; Pennileseness. 

1871 Sara in Belgravice X1V. 421 bhe pennilessness of their 
sponses. 1890 Satntssury £ss. Eng. Lit. (1891) 308 Did he 
really journey pennilessly down to Eton? 2 

i] Pennill (penil"), usually in pl. pennillion 
(peni'l"ign). [Welsh fensz/7 verse, stanza (£. pen 
head), pl. fenn-, penéllion.| A form of improvised 
verse adapted to an air played on the harp, snag 
by the Welsh at the Kisteddfod and on other 
occasions; a stanza of such verse. 

1784 E. Jones (¢/t/e) Musical and Poetical Relicks of the 
Welsh Bards with a select collection of the Pennillion, 18z9 
T. L. Peacock AMisfort. Elphin rag The bards..strnck up a 
sort of consecutive chorus in a series of pennillion or stanzas 
in praise of Maelgon and his heirship. 1887 J. Tuomas in 
Grove Dict. Afus. 1V. 438 The singers continue to take up 
their Penill alternately with the harp. 

b. attrib, and Comd, 

1784 E. Jonrs Mfus. Rei. Welsh Bards (1794) 61 There 
are several kinds of Pennill metres... ‘Whe skill of the 
pennill-singers in this is admirable. 1887 Tues (weekly 
ed.) 19 Aug. 15/3 Sir J. H. Puleston informed the Prince 
of the rules of pennillion singing. 1898 Iestur. Gaz, 1 June 
5/a Eos Dar, the leading penillion-singer, sang to the accom- 
paniment of the harp the traditional penillion sung at Welsh 
weddings. | ‘ 

Pennine (pensin). AG. [Named 1840 by 

Frébel and Schweizer, becanse fonnd in the Pen- 
nine Alps,] = PENNINITE. 
1844 Dana Afin. 318 The name Pennine is derived from 
its locality. 1878 Lawrence tr. Coftta's Rocks Class. 2a 
Pennine, Ripidolite and Chlinochlore are minerals re. 
sembling chlorite. re 

Penninerved (pe'nin3ivd), a. Bot, [f. L. 
penni-, comb. form of pena feather + NERVE + 
-ED®,} Ofa leaf: Having nerves or veins diverging 
on cach side of a midrib; feather-veined, pinnately 
veined, Also Penninervate a. 

1857 Mavnr Expos. Lex. Penninervis, Bot. .. penni- 
nervate. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 93 Pinnately 
or Feather-veined (or Penninerved) leaves are .. those of 
which the veins and their subdivisions are side branches of 
a single central rib. & 

Penning (pe‘nin), 47. 56.1 [f. Pen v1+-irel] 
The action of Pen v.!; enclosing, confining, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 15a The penning and enclosure of the 
air, in the concave of the well. 1751 Act aq Geo. /, c. 8 §2 
Locks, Weirs..and the Shutting, Pennias: Opening, Draw- 
ing, Use. thereof, 1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 201 In 
penning, the dog works closely to the sheep. 

Penning, v7. 53.2 [f. Pex v.2+-mel] The 
action of Pew v.2; writing, inditing, 

a1s48 Hatt Chron, Edw. 1V 227 A letter .. bothe for 
the stile & the pennyng excellently endited. 1687 Roya? 
Proclant. 18 Nov. in Lond. Gaz, No. 2297/1 The Doubtful 
Penning of some Parts of the said Act. 1741 RicHARpDson 
Pameia M1. 154, 1 suppose it is of my Sisters Penning, and 
he, Poor Man, is the humble Copier. 1849 Stovet /utrod. 
Canne's Necess. Caste treatment of words, and the penning 
of signatures, in that way was rather unasual, 

Penning, #//.a. [f. Pex v.1+-1ne2,] That 
tf Gee = v1); enclosing, shutting in. 

I vp. Donet, Balder xxiii. 124 Herdsman’: i 
call; And bells of penning folds. ie 


Penninite (peninait). 24, [Altered from 
PENNINE: see -1TE1,] A mineral of the chlorite 
group; a hydreus silicate of alnmininm, magne- 
sinm, and iron, occnrring in rhombohedral crystals, 

1868 Dana Ain. (ed. 5) 495 Penninite.. . Pennine. .. Hydro- 


talc of Necker is penninite from the Binnen valley, in th 
Valais, 1882 Afin, Mag. 1V. 47. ae 


Pennipotent (peni:petént), a. rare, [ad. 
L. pennipotens, -potent-em,{, penna feather, plume 
(sce PEN) + fotens powerfnl.} Strong on the wing; 
strong-pinioned, powerfnl in flight. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1878) 15/a Vnplume their 
wings in flight pennipotent, 1656 in Bount Giosseg7. 

Pennirial(], obs. form of PENNYROYAL. 

Pennis, obs, pl. of Pen, Penny. 

+Pennish, a. Obs. ?nonce-wd. [f. PEN sb.2+ 
-tsH1,] Pertaining to a pen, or to writing. 
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3646 Vox Populi 17 Your Pulpit worke, and your pennish 

eS. 

+Pennisome, a. Obs. ?nonce-wd. [f. PENNY 
+-80ME.] Furnishing ‘pence’, i.e. money; lucra- 
tive, profitable. : 

1631 WrEvER Anc. Fun. Mon, 220, 1 finde little of any.. 
charitie this Bishop performed. .with all these his pennisome 
preferments, 

Penniston(e, obs, form of PENISTONE. 

Pennite (penait). 47. [Named by Hermann, 
1849, from Pennsylvania, where found: see -1TE1.] 
A greenish variety of Hydrodolomite (see Hypro-), 
containing nickel. 

1850 Amer. Frnd. Sc. Ser.n. UX. 217 Hermann has made a 
new mineral which he calls Pennite. 1868 Dana Afi. (ed. 5) 
708 Pennite of Hermann, from Texas, Pa., is in apple-green 
to whitish crusts. 

Pennite, obs. form of PENNET, 

Penniveined (penivéind), a. Bot. [f. L. 
penni-, comb. form of pena feather, Pen + VEIN 
+-ED 2,] = PENNINERVED. 

1855 Macgillivray's Nat, Hist, Dee Side (ed. Lankester) 
179 Pale green and nearly opaque beneath, penniveined 
with reticular venules, rs Ouver Elem. Bot, 1. 253 
[Palms] are usually either oft e radinte- or penni-veined type, 

Pennon (pe'non). Forms: 4-8 penon, 4-5 
penoun, 4 pen(n)own(e, § pynoune, -youn, 
tpynon, Se. pannoun, s- pennon. [ME. a. 
OF, senor (also penn-, pan-, pannon) = Pr. peno, 
penon, OCat. parzo, It. pennone, generally held to 
be a Romanic deriv. of L. and It. penna, F. penne 
feather, plume, wing (Diez, Littré, Darm.). It, 
had the sense ‘ plume of feathers’, and OF. that of 
‘feather of an arrow’, as well as that of ‘streamer’, 
Sp. has penton, Pg. penddo, mod.Cat. pendd, with 
intrusive d, perh. by association with pender to 
hang; cf. Eng. pendand for pennon.] 

1. A long narrow flag or streamer, triangular 
and pointed, or swallow-tailed, usually attached 
to the head of a lance (or a helmet), formerly 
borne as a distinction by a knight under the rank 
of banneret, and sometimes having his cognizance 
upon it; now a military ensign of the lancer 
regiments, 

3375 Bannaur Bruce vit. a Thairsperis, thair pennownys, 
and thar scheldis Of Jicht IHumynit all the feldis. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Axnt.'s 7, 120 By his Baner born in his penonn, 
1387 Trevisa ZZigden (Rolls) V. 121 In the baners and 
penons of his knyghtes. 1390 Gowen Conf LIL. 56 OF his 
contre the signe was Thre fisshes, whiche he scholde bere 
Upon the penon of a spere. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. S.) 14: He tynis his pannoan and his haubergeoun. 
314.. Lansd. MS. 225 \f. 431 in Promp. Parvo, 392 note, 
A guydon to be in length ij. yardes and a half, or iij. A 
pennon of armes round att the end, and to be in length ij 
akg e1500 ALS. Ifart. 838 if £ Euery baronet .. sha 
haue hys haner ad es in ye feild yf he be chyef cap- 
teyn, every knyght his penonn, every squier or gentleman 
hys getoun or standard. 159: Garrara’s Art Warre 141 
A litle Phane or Penon of silke upon a wyre,.. They 
must weore this either upon thcir burgonets, or upon 
their hats if they will, 1687 A. Lovett tr, Thevenot's 
Trav. 1%. 104 At the end of this Carrere there are men 
who have several Arrows ready, with little penons hanging 
at them. 1700 Daypen Pal. & Arcite. 115 High on his 
pointed lance his pennon bore, His Cretan fight, the con- 
quer'd Minotapr. 1786 Grose Affiit. Axntig. 1. 205 note, The 

nnon was the proper ensign of a bachelor or simple knight. 

u Fresne shews that even the esquires might bear pen- 
ons, provided they could bring a sufficient suite of vassals 
into the field. 1801 /3/a, (ed. 2) II, §z The penton was. .like 
a banner, with the addition of a triangular point.—By the 
cutting off of this point, on the performance of any gallant 
action by the knight and his followers, the pennon was con- 
verted into a banner; whereby the knight was raised to the 
degree of a banneret. 1865 Wav in Promp. Parv. 392 note, 
A pennon wasa small flag attached to the lance, whereby 
the rank of the bearer was known, Wace pepeopriates it 
to the knight, and the gonfanon to the baron, but at a later 
time it seems to have designated the bachelor. ..In Harl, 
MS. 358, f..5, may be seen sketches of all these ensigns 5 the 
getone being swallow-tailed, the penon triangular, and 
charged with the armorial bearing, the former being appro- 
priated to the esquire or gentleman, the latter to the knight. 
1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 274 The Pennon.. was usually 
affixed to the end of a lance, from which. .it depended; and 
the Charges thereon were so emblazoned as to appear cor+ 
rectly when the lance was held in a horizontal position. 

b. In wider or vaguer nse: Any flag or banner. 
_ ta@1400 Morte Arth. 2918 Thane sir Priamous be prynce, 
in presens of lordes, Presez to his penowne, and pertly it 
hentes, 1530 Parscr. a53/1 Penon a lytell baner in a felde, 
pennon, 1563 Gotvinc Catsar vil. (1565) ac6b, Cesar... 
rolled up his banners, and hid the penons and antesignes 
of his souldiers. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, 1. v. 49 Barre Harry 
England, that sweepes through our Land With Penons 
painted in the blood of Harflew. 1835 Penny Cyci. 111. 
408/2 The drapery of a trumpet was in early times, as now, 
the pennon-quarrée of a banner. 1880 ' Opa’ Moths Hi. 


234 The soft wind would blow brightly on the pretty 
pennons of the Kermesse pavilions. 


c. jig. Applied to things of the shape of a pennon. 
£1618 Morvson /fi#. tv. 1V. i. (1903) 33a Rowles baked 
like ey Fritters, and sett forth with Penons of Cutt paper, 
in the forme of Apes, Birdes, and like thinges. 1820 Scott 
Monast, xxiv, A pillar of dark smoke, which .. spread its 
long dusky pennon throngh the clear ether, 1863 Haw- 
TWORNE Our Old ffome (1879) 158 Little factory villages.. 
with their tall chimneys, and their pennons of black smoke. 
da, Her. 
1586 Feanr Blas. Gentrie 197 The field is Gewles, a 


PENNY. 


banner of three pennons or. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1, 
xviiL (Roxb.) 122/1 He beareth a speare Or, garnished or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Argent, 

+2. a. Aknight-bachelor; b. An ensign-bearer, 

1478 Bk. Noblesse {Roxb.) 15 For he [Ser John Chaundos] 
had in his retenu MM, ije, penons armed & x Ml. horsmen, 
1568 Grarton Chron. II. 239 The Duke of Brabant had 
»xxiiij. Banners and xxx. Pennons, and in all .vij. thousand 
men. a1661 Futten Worthies, Hartford. 1. (1662) 3a 
Surely he was a man of merit, being Penon or Ensign. 
bearer to one, Esquire of the body to three successive Kings, 
and Mr, of the Horse to one of their Queens. " 

3. The long pointed streamer of a ship; also 
called Pennant and PENNANT. 

x6az7 Drayton Agincourt Ixvii, A ship most neatly that 
was lim‘d, In all her Sailes with flags and Pennons trim‘d. 
Un Chalmers's Poets, pennants, whence in Richardson.} 
163a SHEawoop, A Penon (or Pendant) in a ship. 1658 
Putruirs, Penton, .. also a streamer in a a 1807 J. 
Bartow Cofwmb, 11. 354 O hapless day!.. That saw my 
wandering pennon mount the tide. 185a Loxcr. Warden 
r) Cee it, Flowing flag and rippling pennon. 1884 
Mas, C, Prazo Zéro xiv, Yachts with pennons flying lay at 
anchor in the harbour. ’ 

+ 4. Erroneonsly put for PenDANT sd, 1, a hanging 
ornament. Ods. rare. 

1546 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 63 Also I give to my 
dowghter. .a girdle with penons and buckle of silver, 

5. poet. Used by Milton, and others after him, 
for: A wing, pinion. 

1667 Mitton /. ZL. 11. 933 Fluttring his pennons vain 
plumb down he drops Ten thousand fadom deep. /did. vit. 
441. 4740 SomenvittE /odbinol ut, 190 The..Wasp..in the 
viscous Nectar plung’d, His filmy Pennons struggling flaps 
in vain. 1796 Cotrriocr Ode Departing Year Epode ii, 
1 hear the famish’d brood of prey Flap their lank pennons 
on the groaning wind, 1813 SHELLEY Q@. J7ad1. 204 Again 
the Coursers of the air Unfurled their azure pennons. 

Pennoncel (pe‘nonsel). Ods.exc. 7st. Forms: 

4 penonceal, 5, 9 -cell, 5 penoun-, 7, 9 -cel, 9 
-cele, 8-pennoncel, (9 -celle). [a. OF. penoncel 
ee It. ennoncelfo, ‘a little plume or bunch of 
eathers, also a little streamer or banderoll’ 
(Florio), med.L. fenuncellus, penonsellus, Du 
Cange), dim. of fenxon, PEnNox. See also the 
reduced form PENcEL, which is found earlier.] 
A small pennon borne upon a helmet or lance, 
a PENCEL; 4 pennon or pean of a ship. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 308 Than sen thei stonde on eve! 
side, Endlong the schipes bord to schewe, Of Penonceals 
ariche rewe. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 153 The 
kyng..fonde her besi aboute a penouncell of a spere that she 
made full fayr for the knyghte Reynawde. ¢1489 — 
Blanchardyn xviii. 56 Maye highe mast that bare grete 
saylles And many penoncelles, baners, and standardes that 
the wynde shok here and there. 1610 Guitiim Heraldry 
tv, xiv. (1611) aaq These penoncels are made of certain smal! 
peeces of Taffeta or Sarcenet, cut after the forme of a 
pennon, wherewith martiall men doe oftentimes adorne 
their speares and launces, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury um. 
xviil (Roxb) iga/a He beareth a spare Or, garnished or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Argent. 17a7 Battery 
vol. 11, Pennoncets. 1814 Scott Chivalry (18749 33 Whom 
they were entitled to muster under a Penoncele or small 
triangular streamer somewhat like the naval pennant of the 

resent day. a1835 MotnEerwritt Madman's Love, The 

uttering of each penoncel By knightly lance upborne. 

Pennoncier (penansie1). rare—%. [a. OF. 
penon-, pennoncier (Froissart 14the.), £. penon 
Penyon.}] A knight bachelor (as distinguished 
from a knight banneret). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 4 

Pe‘nnoned (-and), a. [See -zp2.] Having, 
bearing, or furnished with a pennon. Also fig. 

1849 THackenay Afra Cura iti, No knight am I with 

nnoned spear. 1868 LowetL. /uvita Minerva a The 
Bardling came, where by a river grew The pennoned reeds. 
1882 Freeman Reign Weill, Rufus LL. vi. § 2.209 He.. would 
show himself before a coed with a hundred thea 
pennoned lances, 1897 West. Gaz. a July 3/1 Behind 
this line we get a glimpse of plumed helmets and pennoned 
lances of some of the cavalry. 

Pennor, obs. form-of PENNER !. 

Penn’orth, colloq. contraction of PENNY WORTH. 

Pennutte, obs. form of PENNET, 

Penny (pe'ni). Pl. pennies (pe'niz), pence 
(pens). Forms: sce below. [OE. pening, pending, 
penning, later penig = OF ris. fanning, penning, 
-tg, OS. penning (MLG., LG. penning; MDa, 
fenninc, -ing-, also peni(n)e; Da, penning), OG. 
pinning (phantine, phenting), pfenting (MUG. 
pfennine, -tc, -ig-, Ger. pfennig), ON. penningr 
(mod. Icel. pentingr, Sw., ODa. ~enning, Da. pl. 
penge = ON. pengar ‘money’); not recorded in 
Goth. (which has skatts for dnvdpios in N.T.). In 
early ME., Ormin had still Zentnng; bat the usual 
ME. form after 1200 was feni, feny, from OE. 
peniz. The forms with donble 7 in OE. were 
chiefly Northnmbrian; in ME. fennie, penny, with 
nm, was app. not used till the 15th, OE, and 
early ME, had also, less usually, like OF ris., forms 
in pan-. In ME. the plural panezes, penejes, 
passed throngh panes, pannes, pentis, penis, to the 
14th ec. pars, pens, the latter duly spelt in 16th c. 
pence. But, beside this, the fuller fenys, Perrys, 
pennies, continned in restricted use: see the forms 


in A. 2 8, and signification in B, 1 ¢. 


PENNY. 


The OF. and cognate forms point back to the types 
*taning, “pauding, “panning, a series which does not con- 
orm to any phonetic law, hut suggests that the word was 
foreign and of unsettled form, But it was evidently of 
WGer,, or even (unless the ON. was borrowed from OF.) 
of Common Germanic age. No foreign source however is 
known y and the suffix -f#g, occurring in other names of 
coins, as shitting, farthing, HG. cheisuring, etc., bespeaks 
at least a Teutonic formation on n radical element pand or 
pana) This has been sought in WGer. “pand, OHG. 
pfant, Pawn, with reference to a possible use o the Jamies) 
and in WGer. fauna, Ger. Afaune Pax, with possible 
reference to shape. Of these words themselves the Germanic 
origin is uncertain.) 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

1. Steg. a. 1 pending, pening, -inc, penning; 
3 (Orw.) peninng. B.1 penis, paniz, peonil, 
1-2 peniz, 2-4 peni, 4 pane- (in comp.), 4-8 
peny, § penye, -ey, 5-7 penie, (6 peany); 5-8 
pennie, (6 -yo), 5- penny. ‘ 
a. 835 Pending [see B, 1]. cose Lindis/ Gosp. Matt. xxii, 
19 gebrohtun him penning [4zs. CG. anne penine, v. » anne 
peniz ; Afatton enne panig). ¢ 1000 Atrgic Gram, xxv. (Z.) 
50 Hie as, bes peninge [v, 77. pening, peniz, pani}. ¢ so00 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 Pa onfengou hig ale his pening 
[Hatton panizy Lindisf. eens eo pen tings: ¢ 3200 Oamin 
ja81 lc manu an peninng yefe. /did. 3287. 

B. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xx. 2 He sealde wlcon anne 
peniz [ation xune peniz). ¢ 1160 //atton Gosp. Mate 
xx.9 Pa onfengen hi zich hys paniz {4gs. Gosp. pening, 
peniz}. a 1a00 Aforat Ode 67 Healse mid his penie se be ober 
mid rab punde. a x00 Cursor M. 22328 For apeni [Maer 
peny] hit sa} be salde. ¢ 1490 Afertin x. 142 For a penny 
that ye lese on this side, ye shall wynne tweyue. 1590 
Patscr. 253/1 Peuny coyne, denier, 1584 Power Lloyd's 
Cambria 7x To_giue them a penie for euerie man. 1890 
Recoaoe, etc, Gr. Artes (1640) 326 That a sterling peny, 
round without clipping, did then weigh 32 cornes of wheat 
dry, 1668 Marve. Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 186 The taking 
of an half-peny and a peny. 1673 C. Hatron in 4. Corr, 
(Camden) 118 To be shewn as a sight, peni apiece. 

2. Jiural. a, 1 peningas, pendingas, pen- 
(d)i(n)cas. B, 1-2 penezas, pan-, 2-3 pene- 
308, panezes, -as, 3 Panewes, pone-, -wws; 
peniis, -ijs, 3-4 panes, 4 pannes, penis, 4-5 
penyes, 4-6 penies, Sc. pennyse, (5 peyneyes, 
pennis), 5-6 penys, pennys, -is, (S¢.) -els, 6 
(S¢.) pennyis, 6~ pennies, y-. 4-5 pans, (4 
pons), 4-6 pens, 5-6 pense, 6- pence. 6, 
5 pense, -ys. 

a, 835 Wil in Thorpe Charters 474 Se mann se to londe 
foe azefe hire erfehonda xiii. pund pendingw. e890 K. 
Aitraep Laws c. 3 (Schmid 72) zebete.. pees borges bryce 
mid v pundum ma:rra peninga. ¢897 — Gregory's Past, 
C. 1. 39x We wiernad urum cildum urra peninga mid to 
plegianne. egso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 Onfengon 
suindrizo penuingas. é 

B. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xx. ro Pa onfengon hig syndrize 
ie Hatton sindtie paoeges). /did. Luke x. 35 [He] 
rohte odrum daze twegen penegas [Lindisf_ tnoeze 
peiid, Hatton panezes} ¢1175 Lamd. Hom. 85 Pa twein 
re ¢xa00 Vices § Virtues 79 Befasted here panejes 
ie hadene menn. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2369 Peettes and purpras And 
guidene ponewes [¢1a75 panewes} /éfd, 14684 Twalf 
panewes, atzago S. Exstace 6 in Horstm. Adtengé, Leg. 
(2881) 212 Of gold and ponewes[v. ». penyes] rounde. ¢ 1290 
J. Eng. Leg. 1. 363/95 A man, Pat 3af hire preo rounde 
panes, a1300 Fall § Passion 58 in E. E. P. (1862) 14 For 
e him sold, «1300 Cursor AL. 4835 (Cott.) Al 
sid, 13483 Qua had o 
€3375 Sc. Leg. Saints 


xxx peniis 
tedi penijs [Got¢. peuis) for to tell. 
penis thre hundreth Bred for to bi. 
vil. (Facobus) i For pennyse thretty. 387 Trevisa 
Ffigden (Rolls) I. 345 Also pis [Saturn] ordeyned pannes of 
bras, ¢1400 Afol. Loli. 52 Of hem pat zeuen a peney, or 
Peytleyes, to prestis. a1425 Cursor Af, 13483 (Trin,) Who 
so ha penies bre hundrebe. 1426 Lypc. De Guilt. Pilger. 
18037 The pennis that indas toke. caqgo St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6346 Penys foure or fyue, 1g00-20 Dunaar Poems 
xxxiv. 63 Gif 1 ten dayis wan penuyis thre. 1g1a Act 4 
Hen. VITI, c 19 § 14 All manner of pennys beyng siluer. 
@ 1649 Dausim.or Hawru. Hist. Fas. 7, Wks. (1711) 3 Twelve 
pennies of the pound. 

¥:, £3305 Fudas Iscariof 133 in E. F. P. (1862) 110 Pe 
teobing berof was prettie pans. 1340 Aycnd. 23 Pri manere 
of guodes..bet pe dyeuel wyle begge mid his pans. 136a 
Lanet. P, Pt. A. Prod. 86 Seriauns..Pleden for pous aud 
Poundes pe lawe. 33977 /bid. B. v. 243 To wey pens with a 
peys. 1382 Wyettr Bt xii. 5 Whi is not the oynement 
seeld for thre hundrid pens? ‘1426 Lypa. De Guil. Pilger. 
37732 The pound for xx'y pans I selle. ?a1500 in 10th 

<p. Hist, MSS. Comin. App. wv. 424,21 pense in pense 
and half pense. 1546 TinpaALe .Waft. xviii. 28 Wone off his 
felowes which ought hym an hundred peuce. 1849 Brase- 
nose Coll. Muniments 18. 59, Fore pense. 

6. x48a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 52 Tho fyrye pensys y 
was compeliyd to denonre with an opyn mowthe. 1495 
Rolis of Parit, V1, 463/1 Receptes of Penses to the sama 
Elizabeth. 

B. Signification. I. Original senses. 

1. An English coin of the value of 7, of a shilling, 
Or ats of a pound ; origiaally and for many cen- 
turics of silver, in later times of copper, now (since 
1860) of bronze. Decnoted (after a numeral) by 
a. (for denarius, denarii); thus, §d., fivepence. 
~ The coining of silver pennies for general circulation ceased 
with the qcign of Charles [1; a small number bave since 
been ee are as Maundy pee y. Copper pennies 

an to be coimed in £797; copper halfpence and farthin: 

having been used from abe time of Charles HH. oo 

a 73s Lawr of Ine ce 59 (from fElfred's compilation, 
earliest MS. ¢9as) Oxan horn bid x pauinga [r, 77 
Peninga, peniza, peneza}l weord. 835 in Thorpe Diff. 
«Evi Sax, (1865) 47 Aud him mon forgefe Seran dreotena 
hund Dendingta). 1000 Eeghert, Panit. wv. \x. (Vhorpe 
Laws 11, 222), Se riht scylling by a be xii penegum, @1131 


| 
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O. E. Chron.an. x124 Se penig was swa ife) pet se man 
a heefde ..an pund he ue mtihte cysten par of for nan 
‘ing twelfe penegas. ¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 238 
Edward did smyte rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng,.. Pe 

kynges side salle be be hede & his name writen, Pe croyce 

side what cite it was in coyned & smyten. 1485 Caxton 

Chas. Gt, 245, tii] peus of money courant yerely, /ébid. 246 

They shold wyth a good wylle i. the penyes, 1596 Suaxs. 
Tan, Shr. wii 85 Nay by & amy, I hold you a penny, 

A horse and a man 1s more then one, and yet not many, 1706 
Privurres, Peany,a small Coin..; its Weight is 32 Graina of 
Wheat well dried. 1710 J. Harms Lex. Techn, I, Penny, 

Denarius, was the first coined piece of Silver we have any 

account of; and for many Years the only owe. 1929-41 
Cnamaers Cyc?. s. v., The penuy sterling is now nigh disused 

asa coin) aud scarce subsists, but as a money of account, 

1797 Prociam, 26 July in Lond. Gas. No. 14031/1 We have 

thought fit to order, that certain Pieces of Copper shall be 

coined, which should Fe and pass for One Penny, ..aud that 
each of such Pieces of One Penny should weigh One Ounce 

Avoirdupois, 1837 Penny Cyed, VII. 330/1 ‘The first English 

[silver] pennies weigh 22} grains troy. Towards the close 

of Edward III the penny weighs 18 grains, and in the reign 

of Edward IV it fell to ra, after previously siuking to 15. 
In..1551, the penny was reduced to 8 grains, and after the 

43rd of Eliz. to 7§} grains, at which weight ic still continues, 

b. Applied to local or other varieties of this 
coin, sometimes of different value, 

Irish penny, Manx penny, copper peunies of the same 
value as the penny sterling with a different design on the 
reverse, formerly coined for Ireland and the Isle of Man; 
Scots penny, a coin or mnnetary unit, equal in 17th c. to 
one-twelfth of the English penny: ¢ Penny dedle, t Penny 
Sorces see quot. 1598. 

1538 Aberdeen Kegr. (1844) I.158 Dauid Bruce..promittit 
to pay me the soume of thretty poundis in penny and penny- 
wortht Scottis. 598 Stow Surv. 43 The penny weyght [to 
weigh] 24. eyes (which 24. by weight then appointed, 
were as much as the former a2. grayues of weight), a pennie 
force, 25. graynes and a halfe, the pennie dette, or feeble 
22. graines and a halfe, 1617 Moarvson /¢in. 1. 283 The Scots 
haue of long time had .. Placks, which they esteemed for 
4 pence, hut 3 of them make an English penny; also Hard- 
heads, esteemed hy them at one penny halfe-penny, whereof 
eight make an English penny. /ééd. 284 They [the Irish] 
had little brasse peuce, aud pence of a sccond kinde, calied 
Harpers, being as big as an English shilling. They had also 
brasse far aes, called smulkins, whereof foure made a 
penny. 688 R. Home Armoury mt. 25/1 An Irish Penny 
-. hath the Stamp of the Harp and Crown upon it. 1786 
Carponnet, Neotiso. Scot. 24 Vable]. In which is shown 
how many numeral pounds, shillings, and pennies Scots 
were coined out of one pound weight of gold. a 1850 jas. 
Gaay Introd, Avith. (ed. 100) 11 (Scotch Money), z Pennies 
=1 Bodle = ad. Sterling. 2 Bodles = x Plack = dd. 3 
Placks or x2 Peunies = 1 Shilling = 1d. piel. 1898 
G, B. Rawtincs Brit. Coinage 135 The last Irish coinage 
took place under George LV, when pennies and halfpennies 
were ieee tbe féid, 192 George INL coined peunies 
and halfpennies for Man in 1786...Aev., Three legs con- 
joined at the hip. /dfad., Queen Victoria coined a Manx 

enny, halfpenny, and farthing, in 1839 only. .. This is the 
last coinage for the Isle of Mau. /érd. 210 In 1870 a Series 
of nickel pennies, halfpennies and farthings was begun for 

Jamaica, 2 ’ 

ce. The full plaral, pensies (A. 2 8), is now used 
only of the individual coins; pence (A. 2) is 
usually collective, expressing the amount, however 
made up; but it is sometimes used of individual 
coins, when no stress is laid upon their being such. 
ence is especially used after numerals, where from 
tewopence to elevenpence {rarely fwelvepence) and 
in fiventypence, it is stressless (to*péns, etc.) and 
now written in combination. See these words. 

With other numbers feace is written separatcly (or 

hyphened) and has a separate stress, as eigh/cen 

pence (evtiniperns). 

When such a combination means a single coin, or even a 
single amount, it is treated as a single substantive, and may 
have a plural, e. g. ‘a uew sixpence’, ‘two sixpences’; ‘the 
school-children’s twopences’, ‘how many eightpences are 
there in ten shillings?" See Tworence, Tuacerence, etc. 
To such combinations, Aad/Penny and /arthing are added 
without avd, e.g. ‘ postage twopence-halfpenny ‘, ‘the early 
penny-farthing foreign post-card’, ‘a siapence-halfpenny 
shop’. These phrases may also take a plural: see quot. 
1724. Adjective or attributive uses of these combinations 
are formed with -peasny, ¢. g. fvoperny, etc. i Hee 10, 

¢ xo00- {see examples under A, a Bh ¢1305- [see under 
A.zy) ¢ 1380 Weir Wés. (1880) 36 To curse a man for sexe 
pans. 1436 Libel Eng, Policy in Pot, Songs (Rolls) 11.175, xij 

ns in the golden pounde. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. . ah 

h sixe pence that I had a weosdaylast. 1390 -—- Mids. N. 
ty. fi. aa Sixpence a day for playing Piramus. 1724 Swirt 
Drapicr’s Lett, tii, Wks. 1755 V.1. 50 We have many sorts 
of smal) silver coins,..such as the French three-pences, four- 
Gente half-penuies, and eight-pence farthings, the Scotch 

ive-pences and ten-pepces, Nose their twenty-pences and 
three and four-pences. 1726-31 Tinpat Rapin's Hist. Eng. 

(1743) 11. xvii. 157 Six-pences, Two-pences, Pence, and 
Hali-pence. 1837 Penny Cycl, V11. 329/2 From Egbert’s 
time, with very few exceptions, the series of English pennies 
is complete. /éid., Pence, halfpence, and farthings are 
extant of John, all struck in Ireland. 1865 Keader No. 148. 
493/2 A large hoard of short-cross pennies. 1866 Caumr 
#anking x. 226 Coinage of England: Athelstan a. D. 925 to 
i Ia. p, 1189, silver pennies only. 

2. Rendering L. denarius (sce DENARIUS); also 
occasionally argentens (‘piece of silver’), and 
Alumnus ( = tummies sestertius, SESTERCE). Chiefly, 
now only, in Biblical nse and allusions thereto. 

egso Lindisf, Gosp. Mark xii. 15 Brenges me peniz [L. 
denarium) patte ie gesii. co7s Aushw. Gosp. John vi. 7 
Tu hund peninga [L. dacentorum denariorum) to hiafum 
ne sinyhigune him. cx000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 35 And 
brohte odrum daze twegen penegas [L. duos denarios, 


PENNY. 


Wyeurr twey pens, % 7. pana} ¢1a75 Passion of our Lorit 
119 in O. E. Mise. 40 If ich 50 sepals Patich bitraye ihesu, 
hwat schal beon ae, Prytty panewes, hiseyden. ¢ 1380 
Wyewir Sevm. Sel, Wks. 1. 32 He toke two pens, and 3af 
hem to pe hosteler, 1367 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 1. 273 pey 
schulde every gere offre foure pans [L. guafuor numtsnos) to 
he chirehe work of Seynt Denys. ¢ 1400 Maunpry. (Roxb.)} 
xi. 42 Pai salde Criste for xax. penys. 3535 Coveroare 
Jer. xuxii. g Seuen aycles and ten ayluer pens (L. decern 
chal 3 1638 Jumius Paint, Ancients 303 Antonius the 
Triumvir his pennies were mixed with iron. 1646 Br. Haut. 
Balm of Gil, (1630) 334 Even the eleventh houre carried the 
Nes as well as the first. 1720 Oxert Vertot's Rom. Rep. 

- Vit, 424 sate, The Penny of Gold among the Romaas was 
worth a Thousand Sesterces. 1795 H. Iunrea tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. ce IEE, 480, [ do aot speak of the 
penny paid to Cesar by St. Peter. x88: N. T. (R.Y.) Luke 
xx. 24 Shew mea penny. Whose image and superscription 
hath n? And they said, Casar’s. 


b. Sometimes applied to the French denter or 
10 centime piece; also, to the now obsolete coin 
of Jersey of that value (Jersey penny), superseded 
in 1877 by a coin = 7, shilling. Formerly also 
used to render the name of the Dutch penarug, 
the German ffennig, the Low German pennig, and 
other foreign colns corresponding In name. In 


U.S. coliog., a cent. 

_ 1727-41 Cuiampers Cycé, s.¥., The French fenmy, or denier, 
isof 1wokinds; the Paris senny, called denter Parisis: and 
the Jenny of Tours, denier Tournois....Vhe Dutch penny, 
called fennink, is a real money, worth about one fifth more 
than the French penny Tournots...At Hambourg, Nurem- 
berg, &c. the penny or pfennig of account, is put equal to 
the French penny Tournots. 1862 Austep Channel Isi.1v. 
App. A (ed. 2) ‘tae Thirteen Jersey pence are equivalent to 
an English shilling. 1889 Faamea Dict. Amer., Penny, a 
cent, and thus about half the value of an English penny. 
1898 G. B. Rawnincs Srit, Coinage 194 No coins were struck 
for Jersey till 1841, ..the English shifling at that time being 
valued in Jersey at thirteen pence... The penny is as follows. 


II. Krom the fact that the (silver) penny was 
for many hundred years the chief or only coin in 
circulation, the name became to a great extent 
synonymous with ‘coin’, ‘piece’, or ‘unit of 
money’, whence the following uses: 


3. =Acoin: applicd with a defining or descriptive 
adjanct to various coins of the British Isles, of dis- 
tinct origin from the ordinary pony, Now //is#. 

Penny of twofence, a silver coin of the value of twopence, 
a hall-groat; gold penny, a gold coin of the value of z0 
shillings issued in 1257. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 274/1 A Peny of twa Pens (A. Pennys), 
didragma. 1503 Act 14 & 15 ffen. VIII, 1a As man 
halfe grotes called pens of two peus. ag33 Fitzuens. // usd, 
$54 Peny paste stark a leafe as brode as a peny of two 
pens, and neuer beareth floure. 1565 in Keith //ist. Scot. 
(1754) App. 118 That thair be cunjeit Bne Penny of Silvir 
callit the Vary Ryall,..of Weicht ane Unce Troce-weicht. 
1578 Reg. Privy Councit Scot. Ut. 31 hair salbe ane 
penny or pece of gold prentit and cunyeit of twentie ane 
carret fine, 1700 Tyrarie Hist. Eng. HI. (975) This Year 
[1257], according tothe MS. Chronicle of the city of London, 
the King Coined a Peuny of Pure Gold of the Weight of 
Two Sterlings, and commanded that it should go for 
Twenty Shillings. 1895 W. A. Suaw Hist. Currency i. 4 
Five years later (1257) Henry II] of England imitated the 
florin in his gold pennies. 

4. Used as a general or vague word for a picce 
of money; hence, a sum of money, money. 

Now chiefly in phr. a fretly penny + see ge. 

£1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 64, & alle pet he mot gete, 
he robbed & reft, Peny no penyworth, no ping he no left. 
1340 Ayend. 23 Ydeleb! hese. pat is be dycules peni, huermide 
he inns alle pe uayre pane-worbes ine pe markatte of pise 
wordle. 21375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 514 Go vp to 
him with ful good-wille, And pi peny, him profre. ¢ 1384 
Wveir Sel. Wks. ILL. 377 pei done pis to wynne bo 

mye. ¢€31366 Cuaucen Keeve's 7. 199 The ug) bisoght 
Dr nerberwe and of ese as for hir peny. 585 1. Wasnincton 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. xx. 57 b, They may..there be lodged 
. without paying of any ‘penn. 16a3 Cockeram Eng. Dict. 
in. av, Afarimitean, The Emperour gaue him a_ smal! 


penny. 1649 in J. Harrington Def Rights Univ. Oxford 
(1690) 26 T . living wholy upon the ‘ie? huyiug all 
commodities bue having nothing to sell 1657 Heview 


Undeceiv. People 20 The Minister hath neither corn nor 
hay, nor any provision for expence of houshould} hut what 
he buyeth bythe penoy. 1764 H. Waurove Let. GC. Monta, 
a4 Dec, I shall put your letter to Rheims into the foreign 

t with a proper penny. 2792 Buans ‘ What cana young 
Tessie® i, Bad luck on the penoie that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor ca | for siller an’ lan’! 182a Locknart 
A. Blair 139 A braw little penny to her tocher. 

b. In Zé, = moncy: orig. as consisting ordinarily 
of (silver) pennies; in later use, often depreciative, 
‘small money’, ‘ coppers ', ‘ small earnings’. 

ex290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 26/8 To be apostles he wende anon 
and to es be panescaste. a 1300 Cursor J. 5507 Wit 
pair penis boght was he. 1470 Henay Wallace vit. 692 
Pryce off pennys may mak ws no ramed, 2611 Coton. s. v. 
Sten, Who looseth his pence forgoeth his sence, 1641 MicTon 
Ch. Govt, 1. Wks. 1851 ILL 139 Dispensers of treasure.. 
without price to them that have no pence. 1653 Unquuaat 
Radeiais 1. xiv, 203 He..gave unto each of them # horse.. 
together with some peuce to live by. 1883 G. B. Gooos 
Fish. Indust. 6 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.), Their descendacts.. 
are to-day hauling peuce up out of the water [aster ‘than 
their ereeckers ever Jearned to do. ‘ 

+e. (Singular.) With ordinal numeral, ex 
ing an aliquot part of a sum of money, 

fiih penny, i.e. every fifth penny in any 
of pennies; = one- of the whole a , 
1038 Charter of Harold ffaranjot in 82 — 


r 
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IV. 57 [He] bad hine fuleumes to pam hirode embe bone 
priddan peniz. ¢1300 Song Husbandm. 8 in Pot, Songs 
(Caraden) 149 Ever the furthe peni mot tothe kynge. 158: 
Reg, Privy Council Scot, 111. 427 All and haill the erldome 
of Gowry, with the teind penny of all wardis, 1585 [bid.743 
The first fractis and fyft penny of the same beneficeis, 
1618 Rateicn Prerag, Parl. (1628) 8 In the 14. yeare he 
(Henry 111] had the 1g, penny of all goods given him vpon 
condition to confirme the great Charter. ¢1645 Howe, 
Lett. 1. xli, None can hire or build a Honse, but he must 

ay the tenth penny. 168% Lond. Gaz. No. 1654/2 The 

ations of this City have declared their willingness to give 
twice the zoth penny, which .. will raise a Million and a halfe, 
1976 ADAM Sait I, dV. 1. ix. (1869) I. 95 In 1720 interest 
was reduced from the twentieth to the fiftieth penny, or from 
five to two percent. 1844 G. Doon Jextile Manuf. v. 168 
Remunerated by what was termed ‘the fourth penay’, that 
is, each journeyman received as his wages..the fourth part 
of the gross sum for which such cloth was sold. 

+d. First penny = prime cost, cost price. In 
quot. 1674, perh. = first amount, amonnt starting 
a contribution, testimonial, elc.; a handsel. Ods. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary un. (1625) 63 Senen Buts of 
Sack, which cost the first pennie senenteen Dnckats the But. 
1620 Cart. Suitn New Lng. Trials (Arb.) 242 Her fraght, 
which she sold at the first penny for z1oo pounds. ¢ 1645 
Hower Le?é. (1650) 11. 48 Her cargazon of broad cloth was 
worth the first peny neer upon 300004, 1674 Maavett Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 I]. 424 E. of Pembroke marryed to Madame 
Geroralts [ste] sister. The ee gives 1000 first peny, 

e, The particular sum of money or amonnt of 
some tax, impest, or customary payment. With 
defining adjunct, as Borchel-penny, cock-p., common 
penny, carnest-p., fire-p., gauge-p., God’ s-p., hanse- 
penny, homage-p., Peters-penny (-pence), Rome-p., 
scol-p., teind-p., tithing-p., ward-p. ete. See these. 

¢1194 in 4 of Wetherhal (1897) 30 Sint qniete de..avere 
peni et de blodwita..et de hundredpeni et de thethiage- 

eni. 3444 Rolls of Parit. V. 117/1 Pat the peny which 
1s called the Gauge peay, be not paied to the Gangeonr. 
3461 Jid, 476/1 A summe of money claymed at two law- 
dayes ia the yere, called ‘T'ithyng peny, otherwise ‘Tottyng- 
peny. 1479-81 Ree. St. Mary at Hill 1902 The ernyst 
peays and potacions at diuerse tymes amonge the workemen, 
1g08- [see Eannest-rennv]. 1962 Aeg, Priey Council Scot. 
1, 22z Without payment ofany compositionn or teind penny. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Kef1. 79 At Regensburg, in 
the year 1471—the allied powers..attempted to impose a 
sort pireapetly tax on the whole empire, called the Common 
Penny. (id. 213 The scheme of aCommon Penny was now 
resumed. 1890 Gaoss Gidd Merch. 1, 31 There were dues at 
Andover called ‘scot-pennies’, ‘hanse-pennies’, and ‘sige- 

ennies ', ie Westot. Gaz. 16 Mar, 12/1 The church was 
builtin the old feudal days when the Bourchiers.. held estate 
in Chingford, and..in :zzo an agreement was entered into 
between the Abbot of Waltham and the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's by which the latter were exempted from the 
payment of ‘ Borchel Peny’ and ‘ Ward Peny ’. 


5. As the type of a coin of small value, or of 
a small amount of money. Often in contrast with 
pound (see also 9 fh); with a negative, as sof 
a penny =not the least amonnt, no money at 


all; so never a penny, not worth a peniry. 

ayz00 [see A. 1 8). %a@1366 Cnaucer Rom, Rose 451 
Povert al aloon, That not a peny hadde in wolde. 1414 
Bramrton J’entt. /’s. 46 There schal no man, for peny ne 
pounde, Have ‘ Ne ‘reminiscaris, Domine?’ 1457 /aston 
Lett, 1. 414 A peny yn seson spent wille safe a_pounde. 
1s30 in W. H. Turner Select. Nee. Oxford 74 Clare had 
never peny for hyt. 1568 Gaarton Chvon. Il, 589 Haning 
onely the name and style of the same, without any peny 
profite, or foote of possession. 1570 T. Witson Demosthenes 
97 margin, It is the well spent penny that saveth the pound. 
3655 Guanat Chr. in Arm. verse 12. v. § 3 (1669) 85/1 
Witt thou stand with God for a day or two, buckle with him 
fora penny? 1782 Miss Buanry Cecélfa v. i, Never knew 
aman worth a penny with such a coat as that on. 1840 
Barna Lugol. Leg. Ser. 1. Fackd, Rheims vi, Never was 
heard such a terrible curse ! Bnt.. Nobody seem‘d one penny 
the worse! . 

III. Transferred uses: chiefly elliptical, 

+6. = PennyweicuT. Oés. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd, 11. - Pund eles zewihd .x11. penegum 
Jesse bonne pund wattres. & pund ealod zewihd.v1. penezum 
mare bonne pund watres. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, 
IX. CXXXi. (1495) NNIij/z eee is the eyghte parte of Vncia 
and weyeth thre Pans of sylner. Scrupnlus..is acountyd 
for ten Pans. 1579 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 189 
Ynicheing the reductioun of onr Soverane Lordis cunyie to 
ellevin penny iene. 152° Recorog, ete. Gr. Artes (1640) 
HE!  ialgtonetens e weight ¥ ue by the ae of a penny, 
if is not ment a penny of silver money, but a penny o! 
Gold-smiths weigne atch containeth ag Badly, Gant 2 

+7. The amonnt bought for a penny, a penny- 
worth. Ods. 

31364 Child-Marriages 208 All iij went to Richard Barkers 
house, and dronke, eithe[r] of them peny. xg9x SreNsER 
M. Hubberd 523 Whereas thou maist componnd a better 
penie, 

8. = PENNYLAND, q.¥, 

IV. 9. Phrases and Proverbs. 

a. A penny Sor your thoughts: 1 would give something to 
know what you are thinking about (addressed to one in a 
“brown study’). tb. 4 seme in the forehead: in allusion 
toa ay nursery joke, in which a cold coin is pressed on 
the forehead so as to be felt asif still there after its removal: 
see Wotes and G. oth s. VIII. 189. Obs. c. A penny saved 
is @ peuny gained (got, earned) GQ. A penny soul never 
came to twopence. @. A pretty (fine, etc.) penny: a con- 
siderable sum (in the way of gain or cost). £ /# for a 
penny, in for a pound; having entered upon 4 matter one 
must Carry it through whatever it involves, tg. Vo fenny, 
no paternoster: a saying referring to priests insisting on 
being paid as a condition of performing services; hence = 
nothing for nothing ; if you want a thing you must pay for 


eee es 
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it. So xo pfaternoster, no penny = nowork,no pay. Penny 
nor paternoster (quot. 1566), neither pay nor prayers; 
neither love nor money. Oés. hh. Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds wilt take care of themselves. ti. Lo 
think one's penny (good) silver: to have a good opinion of 
oneself. Ods. j. t Lo make penny of, to turn into money, 
to sell (06s.); fo make a (good, etc.) penny of, to make profit 
by @ods.). (Seealsoe.) tk. To turn (wind) the (a) penny: 
to employ one's money profitably; or, to gain money. Ods. 
exc. in fo durn an honest penny (see Honest a. 4b). See 
also Penny-wise. 

a. 1846 J. Hevwoon Prov. i iv. (1867) 50 Wherwith in a 
great melt he was bronght. Fréend (qnoth the good 
man) a peny for yonr thought. 1738 Swirt Ped. Conversat. 
8 Neverout. Come: a Penny for yonr thonghts. <Afiss. It 
is not worth a farthing: for I was thinking of you. 1765 
Bickeastare Maid of Mild 1. viiic 17 My lord, a penny for 
your thoughts. 

b. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 9 Mar. (1828) 1V. 106, I am 
not bonnd always to look you in the face like children, to 
see if you have a penny in yonr forehead. @ 1734 Noatu 
Exant u,v. § 15 (1740) 324 We may hope better of their 
Ahilities than tobe abel as Children with a Penny ia the 
Forehead. ie 

ec. 1695 Ravenscaort Canterbury Guests 1. iv, This 1 did 
to prevent expences, for.. A penny sav'd, is a penny got, 
1811 Byaon ints fr. Horace 516 A penny saved, my lad, 
‘s a pepny got. 1838 Chand, Edin, Frni. 45 A penay 
saved isa penny gained. 1899 Pad! Alafl Mag. Sept. 107 
A penny saved is a penny earned. 

a. 1844 Chand. Frnl. V1. 225 A penny soul never came 
to abe 1859 Ssices Sel/-Help ix. (1860) 235 Narrow- 
mindedness in living and in dezling..leads to failure. The 
peany sonl never came to twopence. 

@. 1768 J. Byron Varr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 209 By which 
the soldiers made a pretty penny. 178 Miss Buaney 
Cecilia 1x. iv, 1fa man makes a fair penay..he has as much 
title to enjoy his pleasure as the Chief Justice. 1796 Mes. 
Grasse oy vii. 131 By that time the..ingredients are 
reckoned, the partridges will come to a fine penny. 1885 
B. Haare Afaruja i, Then the captain might still make 
@ pretty penny on Amita. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Freed. 12 Jan, 
Uncle Sam's navy is costing him a pretty penny these days. 

f. 1695 Ravensceort Canterbury Guests v.i, Well than, 
O’er shooes, o'er boots. And In fora Penny, in for a Pound. 
2823 Byron So Ainnaird 23 Dec. 1840 Dickens Ofd 
C. Shof \xvi, Being in for a penny, I am ready, as the 
saying is, to be in fora ponnd. 

g. 1346 eae Comssitons (1871) 87 Theyr couetouse is 

‘owne into this pronerbe, ‘ No peny, nopater noster’. 1566 

ASCOIGNE Sufpposes 1. i, Pitie nor pencion, peny nor pater 
noster shoulde ener haue made Nurse once to open hir month 
in the cause. 1640 Bastwick Lord Jigs. vi. Eiv b, No penny, 
no Pater noster; they looke more to their tithes, then to their 
taske. 1707 Hickeainaite Priest-cr.u. ii.22 Once was—No 
Pater Noster, No Penny; now—No Sermons, not a Penny, 
not a Farthing. 

h. «1724 Lownnes in Chesterf. Let’. 5 Feb, an. 1750 
[Old Mr. Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the Treasury.. 
used to say] ‘take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves’. 1854 R.S. Suatees Handle 
Cross xiii,‘ A real out-and-out workin’ chap, that will. .look 
sharp ater the pence, withont leavin' the pounds to take care 
of themselves 

i. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 13/2 Suche as.. 
thonght their penie good siluer, 1594 Gazene & Lonce 
Locking Glasse Lodge's Wks. (Hunter. Cl.) x7 Tho she 
say that she is fairest, ! think my pennie siluer by her leane, 
1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. liv, (1879) 20/1 There are 
more Batchelors than Roger, and my penny is as good siluer 
as yours, 

J, xg1z in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1. 76* To mak penny of 
bair landis and gudis. 15.. Aderdeen Regr. (Jam.), The 
provest, &c., chargit the officiaris to mak penny of the claith 
Pie 1726 Beaketey Let. to T. Prior 1 Dec., Wks. 1871 

Ve 139) fave him old clothes, which he made a penny of, 
1782 Miss Buaney Ceci/ta vy. viii, Warrant Master Harrel’s 
made a good penny of you. eo 

kK. 1546 J. Herwoop Prov. m1. vill, (1867) a oene ware 
was yout ware, to tourne the peny. ¢3645 HoweELn Leéé. 
(1754) 76 There is no State that winds the Penny more 
nimbly, and makes quicker Returns. 1712 Appison Sgecé. 
No. 452 2 4 A Projector, who is willing to turn a Penny by 
this remarkable Curiosity of his Countrymen. 1887 Miss 
E. Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 5 Lucas bad been sent 
across the seas to turn the ‘honest penny’ and pick up 
some gold. 


V. 10. With prefixed numerals, forming adjec- 
tives of price or yale : see FIVEPENNY, FOURPENNY, 
SIXPENNY, etc. Applied to nails, such adjectives 
denote the original price (in 15th c.) per hundred ; 
as fivepenny nail, a nail which cost 5¢. a hundred, 
tenpenny nail,anail costing 10d. a hundred, (These 


pen ae 3484 /did. 120 Item, for ij ¢ di. iiij penye 
em, le 


nayle, xd. 


Téid. 210 Item, oe di. v. peny Naile, 
nom centum et diniidium de 


IL. attrib. or as adj. a. Of the price or value of 
a penny, costing a penny, as penny brick (Brick 
56,13), bss, commons (COMMONS 3b), cord, dreadful 
(DREADFUL C), hen, horrible (HORRIBLE B), Life, 
loaf, mass, newspaper, paper, pie, roll, stamp, 
whistle, etc.; for the use of or admission lo which 
thechargeisapenny, aspenny boat, bus, club, concert, 


PENNY. 


gaff (Gar¥ sb.4), gallery, lecture, lodging, reading, 
show, steamer, tram, ete. ; (of a game) at which the 
stake isa penny, as penny-nap, -ombre; (ofa person) 
that sells something or does some work for a 
penny or at a cheap rate; hence, engaged in mean 
or inferior work; as peny-barber, foot-post, poet, 
wit, Here penny (though sometimes hyphened) 
may be considered as an adj.: cf. penay loaf with 
éwopenny or sixpenny Toaf. b. Of or pertaining 
to a penny, as penny-breadth, +-brede (BREDE 56.2), 


41704 T. Brown Sat. on Fr. King Wks. 1730 1.61, 1 hope 
thon’lt in the Friars take a shop, Tnrn *penny-barber there. 
1855 THackeray A cweomes xxxvi, We came by the steamer, 
and I prefer the *Aéuiboat. 1862 Routledge's Pop. Guide 
Lond. 44 The Penny boats go to and from London Bridge 
and Hungerford..about every five minutes. ¢1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 1.7 Kyt it in smale Page of the *peny brede, 
153§ Lynpesay Satyre 39576 The Saviour of men, In allthis 
warld hes nocht ane penny braid Qubairon he may repois 
his heavinlie head. azgso Wardr. Ace. Hen. VILL in 
Archzol, YX. 250 Syxe pecis of Venysse reabande, pennye 
bredith of div'se colonrs. 1649 G. Danter Trinarch., 
fien, V, xvi, One Day writes an Age: Thongh a Good 
hand, pussle an Eye to Read’t A Pater-Noster, In a Peany 
Breadth. 1735 *Penny brick [see Batcx sd. pl 1806 A. 
Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 152 Then ponr in beef gravy with 
the soft partofa penny brick. 1862 Mas. Sewei, Patience 
Hart xxx. 227, | went into a baker's shop and bonght a 
oe bon. 1630 B. Jonson Wew Jun ww. i, Keep they 
their *penny clnb still? a@1623 Ovensuay Charact., Meere 
Fellow Wks. (1856) 105 At meales, he sits in as great state 
over bis *penny-commons, us ever Vitellius did at his 

reatest bangnet. 1509 Suaxs. Hen. V, mi. vi. 50 Let not 

ardolphs vitall thred bee cut With edge of *Penny-Cord, 
and vile reproach. 1873 Slang Diet., *Penay dreadfuls, 
+. those penny publications which depend more upon 
sensationalism than upon merit, artistic or literary, for 
snecess, @ 16z5 FLrtcHEr Chanees v. ii, A “penny foot-post 
Compell’d with cross and pile to run of errands. 185 
Mavuew Lond. Labour 1, 40/1 There are shops which have 
been turned into a kind of temporary theatre (admission one 

nay). ..These places are called by the costers ‘*Peany 

Salis’, 1866 Darly Ted. 16 Oct. 2/4 She wished to go into 
the peany gaffa second time, and said she had no money. 
1337-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 33 In v™. vij. *peny- 
henays emp...viijs. xjd. 1899 F. H. Doop in Daily News 
23 June 8/5 ‘*Penny horribles “always bave a public, though 
it 1s questionable if dime novels are now so prominent as 
they once were. 1852 Efiza Cook's Frud2z ae 87/2 The 

wer of the Penny has only been discovered of late years. 
The Penny Magazine, and the Penny Cyclopedia, fairly 
inaugurated the discovery, *Penny Lectures are the neces- 
sary corollary from it; and before long the Penny News- 
paper may fairly complete it. 1418 A/addon, Essex, Courts 
Rolls (Bundle 13, no. 3), Panis frumenti .. vocat. *penylof. 
1594 Buunpevit, E-vere, 1. x. (2636) 3x If a penny-loafe 
must weigh two pound, Wheat being at three shilling a 
bnshell, 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop xlv, A penny loaf was 
all they had had that day. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Swift 
Wks. lin 373 At night be wonld go to a *penny lodging, 
where he purchased clean sheets forsixpence. 159% SPENSER 
AM, Hubberd 452 Their “penie masses and their complynes 
meete. 1852 *Penny Neve [see beside penny lecture 
ubove]. 1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 154 A halfpenny or penny 
newspaper. 1710 Swirt Let. to Sterne 26 Sept., Looking 
over while yon lost a crown at “penny-ombre. 1834 at's 
Afag. 1. 423/1 Aset of idle *penny-page men, 1711 Avoison 
Sfect, No, 124 ? 2 Manya bulky Author would make his 
Appearance in a *Penny-Paper. 1600 Keup Vine Daies 
Wond. Diijb, A *penny Poet; whose first making was the 
miserable stolne story of Macdoel, or Macdobeth, or Mace 
somewhat. 1804-6 Svp. Smit Alor. Philos. (850) 100 
That race of penny poets who lived in the reigns o Cosmo 
and Lorenzodi Medici. 1860 Grapstone Diary 3 Oct. in 
Morley £7 11, 184 Some of the “penny press which has 
now acquired an enormous expansion go great lengths in 
my favour. 1858 Brit. Q. Rev. LVI. 341 This lecture is pro- 
fusely illustrated, as the "penny publishers say, with cuts. 
1859 Suffolk Chrow. 13 Sept. posing *Penny Readings 
for the Working Classes. 1861 C. Suttey (¢#f/e) Penny 
Readings in Ipswich and Elsewhere. 1883 P. E. Gissons 
in Harper's Mag. Apr. 661/1 Penny readings are enter- 
tainments at which each who enters paysa penny, 1836-48 
B.D. Waisn Avistoph., Knights 1. iii, 1 will hack you like 
a *penny roll. 1601 Cuester Love's Mart. etc. (1878) 179 
The canse of all our monstrous *penny-showes, 1839 Row- 
LAND Hitt Mentorandum: 13th June, The stamp-office would 
charge the nominal value..(a penny a sheet for *penay 
stamps, twopence a sheet for twopenny stains etc). 1881 
Stamp Collector's Ann. 38 (Postage-stamp Savings Baak) 
Slips of paper..with spaces below marked out for affixing 
twelve penny stamps. 388: H. James Portr, Lady xv, They 
-.went on a *penny-steamer to the Tower. 1818 ScorT Rob 
Roy x, Pi they look more like *penny-whistles. 18 
STANneR Jusiec of mihi Comparing a penny whistle wit 
a.common bandsman's fife. 1619 H. Hutron Follies Anat. 
(Percy Soc.) 7 Times puny *penny-wits I loathing hate. 

12. Coméd. a. Objective and obj. gen., as fenmy- 
catching, pinching adjs,, -collector, ‘b. similative, 
cte., as penny-brown, -grey, -sized adjs. ¢. Special 
Combs.: ‘}penny-ale, ale soldat a penny a gallon, 
thin ale (ods.); penny-bank, a savings bank at 
which a sum as low as a penny may be depesited; 
+ penny-bean, ?a kind of bean with a flat round 
seed (ods.); penny-bird, local Irish name for the 
Little Grebe (also called drink-a-peniy'); Fpenny- 
bred (-brede, -breyde), ?a baker’s moulding- 
board for penny-loaves (see BRED sé.); penny 
bridal = penny wedding; penny-cress, the plant 
Thlaspi arvense, or some other cruciferous plant 
with flat ronnd pods; +penny-dale, -deal, -dole 
[sce Date2, Deat 54.2, Doe sé], the dealing 


or distribution of a penny to each of a number of 
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persons; in phr. dy penny-d.: hence as adv, at the 
rate of n penay each; penny-dog, (2) a kind of 
dogfish, also called s#ller’s dog or tope; (6) Se. and 
north. dial. ‘a dog that constantly follows his 
master’ (Jam.); a dog of an inferior breed; 
+ponvy-earth! [ME, fenierfe], a villainage 
service of plonghing, for which one penny was paid 
by the lord (0és.); penny-earth 2, local name of 
the Fuller's Earth of the Oolitic group of strata, 
which nbounds with the round shells of Ostrea ; 
+penny-farm (-ferme), 0 money rent, instead of 
services; pouny-fee Sc, a payment of a penny; 
‘wages paid in money’ (Jam.); penny-fish, the 
John Dory (sce quot.); t+penny-flower, the 
plant ‘Honesty’ (Lenaria biennis), from its 
ilat round pods (0ds.); tpenny-full a., (of the 
moon) round like a penay, ‘ full’ (ods.); + penny- 
gavel [GaveL 50.2]: see quot. 1872; t penny- 
grave, a local manorial collector of money 
payments aad dnes; penny-in-the-slot a. from 
the direction ‘Put a penny in the slot’], (of 
machines and mechanical devices for putting 
weighing machines into action, for automatic 
supply of varions commodities, elc.) actuated by 
the fall of a penny inserted through a slot or 
narrow opening; also jig.; penny-leaf, -leaves, 
a name for navelwort or wall pennywort (Coty/e- 
don Umbilicus), from its round leaves; + penny- 
mail Sc. a small money payment in acknowledge- 
ment of fendal superiority ; + Pennyman, (c) an 
impersonation of money, also called Sir Penny ; 
(8) see qnot. 1610; +ponnymeal sé. and adv., by 
peace, o penny to cach, = penny-dole; penny- 
motion, ?a penny puppet-show; penny piece, 
a plece of any commodity sold for a penny; 
penny-pie‘ce, n picce of money of the value of a 
penny, apenny; penny pies =fenny-/eaf; penny- 
pig $z., an earthenware pot witha slot for collecting 
peace saved or received as gratuities ; + penny- 
pouch, a pocket or bag for com; + penny-pou‘nd- 
like adv., at so much in the ponnd; +penny- 
purse, (2) a purse for pence or small coins ; (4) /ig. 
a penurions fellow, a alggard; tpenny-rife a., as 
rife or common as pennics, very common or pre- 
valent; +penny-room, n place (e.g. in n theatre) 
to which the price of admission is n penny; 
+penny-toller (ponitollere), tan official who 
takes a toll of a penny; penny-tru‘mpet, a toy 
lrumpet costing a penny; also jig. in reference 
lo petty boasting; so penny-tru’mpeter; penny 
wedding, a wedding at which each of the guests 
contributes money to the expenses of the enter- 
lainment and to the setting up of the newly- 
married couple; formerly customary among the 
poorer classes in Scotland, Wales, etc.; peuny- 
whip, -wheep, S¢., small beer sold at a penny 
a hottle; + penny-white a., whitened or rendered 
fair with (silver) pennies, i.e. with wealth: said 
of a rich woman, esp. one who is not naturally 
beautiful (04s.), Also PENNY-A-LINE to PENNY- 
WEIGHT, q. Vv. 

136 Lanot. P, Pi, A. v. 134 *Peni Ale and piriwhit heo 
pourede to-gedere For laborers and loub folk. 1544 Puarr 
Regim, Lyfe (1560) Bij, To drynke iy es ale, or 
suc esmalldrynke, 186aAnsteo Channef [sil (1865) 557 A 

Penny Bank, for savings of amounts too small to be received 
at the ordinary savings banks, was opened in Jersey on the 
ast of January, 1862, ¢ 1550 Luovp /reas. Health By, The 
Branne of de pines or *penny beune layd on the hearye 
place, wyl make the heare to fall. 1883 Swatnson Prov. 
Names Brit, Birds 216 Little Grebe.."Penny Bird (Lough 
Morne; Carrickfergus). ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 
339 Gyfe he be nocht “penny bowne, Lat it til vs bath be 
commowne. 2 Nottingham Rec. \. 234 Unum *peny- 
breyde ad fiijd, 1432 fdid. 11. 84, j. penybrede, iijd. 1624 
in€ tamond Ann, Bang (1893) 11. 23 Anent the great abuses 
of es brydells in aill houses. a 1829 Sir //ngh x. in 
Child Badhads (1889) U1, 2831/1 The nexten steed that he 
drew out, He was the *penny-hrown. 180g H. K. Witte 
Rem. 1.154 *Penuy-catching pamphlets. 1713 J. Periver in 

hil, Trans. XXVAIL 200 Broad-leaved yellow *Penny- 
Cress. Alysson luteus, Polygoni folio. 1892 G. Travers 
Mfona Maclean (1893) 1. 215, | found a plaut of peany-cress 
in 2 piece of waste ground. 1581 J. Bet. /faddon's Answ. 
Osor. 457, What shall we say of the Maunger ? which is 
shewed at Rome in the Cathedral Church of Mary Maior, 
hot without *pennycroocbing? 1495 in Zes?. Hdor, (Surtees) 

V. 26 (To poore ie be “penydale, iiij. iij*. iijj’. 1g2x 
Lbid. VY. 6, 1 will that my executors dispose oppon my 

riall daye to poore people nay deale, 1530 in Weaver 
ells Wills (1890) 25, xv!i to be delte penydole. 1540 Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 108, 1 will that no penny doll be delte 
for me. ¢1680 [F. Sasritt} Banishm, Poverty 6 in J. 

Watson's Colt, Sc. Pocnis (1706) 1, 11 His wink to me hath 
been a Law, He haunts me like a *penny-dog. 1836 
Yarrett Brit, Fishes \1. 390 The Tope is a common 
Species along the southern coast, where it is known by the 
names of Penny Dog and Miller's Dog. a@ 1300 Gloucester 
Cart, (Rolls) HI. 134 Faciet unam aruram qua vocutur *peni- 

erhe, et valet tres denarios, quia recipict de bursa domini 
quartum denarium, 3 Vinocravorr Villatnage in Eng 

282 When the plaughing-work is paid for, it may receive the 

name of penycarth. 1714 J. Morton Vorthampt i. uh 
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65 That here call'd *fenny-Farth, oa Stoney Earth with 
fr Number of Sea-shells In it. Some of those Shells 
ing flat and roundish, ..haue occasion'd it that Name of 
Penny-Earth. 1356 in Jarrow Compoti (Surtees) 37 Quia 
dimittuntur ad Bren saci per Priorem. 1781 Buans" Aly 
Nannie, O' vi, My riches a's my “penny-fee. 1816 Sco1t 
Old Mort, viii, For the many tee and a‘ that 11) just leave 
it to the laird and you. 1857 . Baonte Professor IL. xviii. 1 
‘Nhe others she had purchased with her own penny-fee. 
a168a Sia T. Baowne J'racts tii.o9 The fish called .. by 
some, a Peter or *Penny-fish: which having two remarkable 
round spots upon either side, these are considered to be the 
marks of St. Peter's fingers. 1578 Lyte Dodocus tt. vi. 154 
The Brabaoders..do call it Penninckbloemen, that is to say, 
“Penny floure, or mony floure. 1597 Geaaroe dlerbal 1. 
exvil 377 We cal this herb in English Pennie flower or 
money flower. ¢ 1470 Henayson Alor, Fab.x. (Fox & Wolf) 
xxiii, The nicht was licht, and “penny full the mone. 1440 
in Somner Gavelkind (1660) 26 Per redditum & servitium 
vocatum *Peny gavel, viz. reddendo annuatim eisdem Abbati 
& Coventui & eorum Successoribus de qualibet swillinga .. 
decem & novem solidos & octo denarios, 1287a E. W. 
Roagatson fist, £ss, 133 The system of penny-gavel, in 
accordance with which the land was measured into caru- 
cates or ploughlands, and a tenth of its estimated value paid 
to the overlord. 1§79 in Trans. E. Riding Yorks. Antiq. 
Soc. (1got) VII. 1a *Pennygrave [or collector of fines and 
tolls). 1741 Copy Court-Roll, Manor of Burstwick, Hol- 
derness, Yorks. Ralph Burnsall, deputy penny-grave to 
the Lord. 189a Pall Mall G. 4 Feb, 3/2 *Penny-in-the- 
slot machine. 1895 Westm. Gaz 17. Apr. 3/3 The idea 
occurred ta a Mr. Brownhill, of Birmingham, of adapting 
the penny-in-tbe-slot system to the gas meters,. . The demand 
for these penny-in-the-slot meters has been of an extra- 
ordinary character. 1900 Suaw 3 Plays for Puritans p. xxvi, 
That is why your penny-in-the-slot heroes, who only work 
when you drop a motive into them, are so oppressively 
automatic and uninteresting. 1808 Med. Frail XIX. 348 
*Penny leaf..Cotyledon unibilicus. 3886 Brarten & Hot- 
tayo Eng. Plant-n., Penny Leaves,.. from its round, flat 
leaves, 1491 Act. Audit, (1839) 146/2 Pe said James allegiis 
pat he has pe said Jandis in tak for *penny male nlanerly. 
ay In Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poets (2786) 321 Sum 
with deir ferme ar hirreit haill, That wount to pay bot penny 
maill. ¢14q40 Castle Persev. a *Penyman is mekyl in 
mynde: my love in hym I leye & laue.  /éfd. 277g Nyth & 
day, mydnyth & morn, in Penyman is al his trust. 1610 in 
Calr, Doncaster Borough Rec. (1902) YV. 18 That no 
butcher dwelling within this towne commonly called a penny. 
man shall take for wages of any other butcher for killing of 
meat above 2d. forevery beast. 1480 Caxton Conta, Trevisa's 
Higden (Rolls) VIU. 556 Enleven schyllynges eygbt pens, 
to delyd “penymele. 1542-5 Brinurow Lament. 8 Vn- 
holpen..except it be on the Sand ayes Au peany meale. 
160r Sia W, Cornwatuis Ass. xii, Like the “penny motions 
able to stirre, und stare, and downe againe. 160: Stow 
Aun. 957 Tbe butchers of London sold “penny picces of 
beefe for the reliefe of the re, euery piece two pounde 
and a halfe. 1797 Lead. Gaz, No, _14031/2 Such Penny 
Pieces {shall be received] as of the Value of One Penny. 
1899 Crocuett fone Afarch xiv, ‘Don't you give in, or take 
a peany-piece from one of them !' she said, 1866 Treas, 
Bot, 341 Its orbicularconcave peltate exceedingly succulent 
leaves, called by children *Penny-pics. 1673 Wedderburn's 
Vocab. 13(Jam.) Capsella fictilis, x "penny Pig. 18a7 Scott 
Frnt. 24 Feb. Your_penny-pig collections lout succeed. 
1643 Taare Contm. Gen, xii. 35 Neither was this » “penny- 
uch, but a bag so big, as needed a bearer. ¢16g0 in 
Keble Bp. Wilson vi. Gass a7 {The Lord’s debt is first to be 
paid; secondly, orphans' goods; and afterwards theclaimer’s] 
penny-pound like. 1473 Paston Let/. 111. 83 Raff Blaund- 
rehasset wer a name to styrte an hare..3 ware that "jd. 
perse. ¢1645 Howert Lett. vi. XVH. (1650) 204 His heart 
was shrivelled like a Leather peny-purse when he was 
dissected. 1606 Birnia Airé-Buriald (1833) 16 ‘Vhis super- 
stition is.. becomme most *penny-rife Papistry. «2619 
Fretenen Wit without AL, w. vy, Till you break In at plays 
like prentices,..and crack nuts with the scholars In *penny 
rooms. 24.. Voc. ia Wr.-Wiileker 598/13 Mienarius,.. 3 
*penitollere. 1783 Woxcott (P. Pindar) Odes Roy. Acad. 
vi, Sound their own praise from their own *penny trumpet. 
1827 Hansards Parl. Deb, XV, 1249 Drums, and the 
nbomination of peany trumpets were in request among the 
younger inhabitants. 1828 Blackw, Mag. XXIII. 367 
aving acted as his own ge a ae 19730 Buar 
Lett, N. Seoth xi. (1754) 1. 261 They have a *Penny- 
Wedding: that is, when a Seevaat-Niaid hasserved faithfully, 
and gained the good will of her master and mistress, they in- 
vite their Relations and Friends, and tbere is a Dinner or 
Supper on the Day the Servant Is married... In the End 
every Body puts Money into a Dish..for the new Couple 
a@1845 Hoon Aihnansege, [oncymoon vi, Love .. will fly 
away from au Emperor's match To dance at a gs 
Wedding! 1785 Buans Holy Fair xix, He ‘t whisky gill, 
or “penny wheep, Or ony stronger potion. 18ar Blackw, 
Mag. Dec. 671 (jam.) To get desirably tipsy upon penny+ 
whip for twopence. r6z2 Manse tr. Alemans Gusman 
PAY. u. 95 [Her] estate was now such. ,that..she was 
*penny-white (as we say), and so was married in the end. 
21700 BE, Dict. Cant. Crew, Penny-white, said of her, to 
whom Fortune has been kinder than Nature. 

Penny-a-line, ¢. [The phrase (2) fenny 
a fine nsed attrib.| Of writing orn writer: Paid 
at the rate of a penny a line; of cheap and super- 
ficial literary quality. (Cf. Penxy-A-LINER.) 

1833 Wesitue. Rev. XVI. 199 The penny-a-line men are 
generally persons who'are by no means qualified to report 
common proceedings. 1849 Tuacuzray Lett. Feb., {It} 
will shonl mma to no end of penny-a-line speculation. | 

So Penny-a-li'ne v. frans. (sonce-wd.), to write 
at 2 penny 2 line; to review in the style of a 
penny-a-liaer (see next). 

1897 Hane Slory of my Life (1900) VI. xxx. 46 Reviews, 
whose writers can scarcely even glance at the ks they 
are penny-v-lining. 

Pe:nny-a-liner. [f. as prec. + -E& 1] A 
writer for a newspaper or journal who is paid at 
a penny a line, or at a low rate (usually implying 


PENNY POST. 


one who manufactures ‘paragraphs’, or writes in 
an inflated style so as to cover as much space as 

(Rey a poor or inferior writer for hire; a 
ack- writer for the press. (contempluous,) 

1834 H. Ainsworth Koekwood nt v, Penny-a-liners snd 
fashionable novelists; so many damned dramatists, and 
damning critics. 1840 Tuackeaay Paris Sk.bk. Wks. 1900 
V. 44 This country is surely the paradise of painters and 
penny-a-liners. 

Hence nonce-was.) Pemny-s-li'nerism, an ex- 
pression in the style of a penny-a-liner; so Penny- 
a-lning sé., the practice or work of a a 
liner ; adj., writing, or wrilten, at a penny a line, 
or in the style of a penny-a-liner. 

31870 Jacox Rec. of Recluse UU. iii. 5a A story. originally 
due to the funcy of = penny-a-liner. 1849 Tackraay 
fendennis \xxii, Dr. Johnson has been down the street 
many a time with ragged shoes, and a bundle of penny-a- 
lining for the Gent's Alagaaine. 1852 Mas, Caarvix Lett. 
(b 1) must positively interrupt this penny-a-lining, and 
gotobed, 1874 Punch 5 Oct 143/2 The note of preparation, 
to use a penny-a-linerism, is now sounding for the winter 
theatrical campaign. 1878 Sruaas Lect. Study Hist. (1886) 
129 The very penny-a-lining letters of inferior men. 

+Penny-fa:ther. 04s. [f. Penny + Farner] 
A man who is too careful of his pence; an old 
miser, a niggard, skinfliat, penurions fellow. 

+549 Cuatoner Erasmus on Folly Kiij, That pennie- 
father skrapeth it togethers bothe by God and by the divell. 
3gsr Rowson tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 183 Knowing 
them to be suche nigeshe penny fathers, that they be sure.. 
not the worthe of one farthinge of that heape of gold shall 
come to them. 1594 Drayton /dea 128 The Sonne of some 
rich Penny-father, Who..Leaves to his Sonne all be had 
heap‘d together. 1694 Morrevx Nadelais, Pantagr. Prog: 
eat v. 234 Pinch-crusts, Hold-fasts, Michers, and Penny- 
fathers, 


Penny-grass. [f. Pexxy+Grass.J] Popular 
name of three different plants: @, Navelwort or 
Wall Penaywort, Cotyledon Umbilicus ; b. Marsh 
Yennywort, “Hydrocotyle vulgaris (in both cases 
from the round leaves); ¢@. Yeilow-rattle, AAi- 
nanthus Crista-galli (from the flat roundish pods). 

1387 Sinou. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 43 Umbilicus 
teneris,.. penigresse, ¢x34§0 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 44 
Cotilidon sue simbation, umbilicus ueneris idem..penygres. 
1523 Fitznean, //usd, § 54 Peny grasse .. groweth lowe by 
the erthe in a marsshe grounde, and hath a leafe as brode 
as a peny of two pens, and neuer beareth floure. 1613 
Marknam Eng. ffusbandman wu. i. vii. (1635) 84 If.. the 
Penigrasse be hard, dry, aud withered, then.. your Meddow 
is ripe. 1757 Dvr Féeece 1. 690 Nor taintworm shall infect 
whe yeuning herds, Nor as fae nor spearwort’s pois ‘uous 
leaf, 1886 Baitren & Hottano Ang. Plant.-n. Apps 
Grass, Penny. .(3) Cotyledon Umbilicus.—Irel. 


Pennyland. 046s. exe. dia/. Also 3 penilond. 
[f. Pexxy + Lanp; app. the vemacular form of 
med.L. denariata (denarata, denerata) terre (see 
DENARIATE), and possibly also of szmamata terre, 
the rent of which was (sometimes at least) a penny. 

Cf. ‘duodecim tamen nummatas. .singulos annos reddentes 
ei ia denurios’ (Madox A.rch. 1. 155). 

A portion or measure of land valued at a penny 


a year; a DENANIATE. 

Its extent may have varied in different localities; one 
quotation in Du Cange refers to a tenement of half a r 
and three denariates, whence it appears that there were 
more than three penoylands in half a rood, If there were 
four, the pennyland would be 7 of an acre, or 5 sq. poles, 
enough for a house and small yard. In some parts of 
France the denrée (=denariata) is still a measure of 4-73 

rches (Godef.). But the pennylands of Orkney and Shet- 
land may have been of greater extent. 

@ 1300 Gloucester Cart. (Rolls) IIT, 134 Tenentes.. Peni. 
lond ad vitam et ad voluntatem domini. 1774 G. Girroap 
in Low Orkacy (1879) 145 ‘The term Pennyland in Orkney 
signifies simply quantity .. in Schetland it likewise marks 
the quality, and accor: ing to the value of tho land every 
Mark contains more or fewer Pennies, 1822 PeTernin Votes 
Orkney & Zetl. 6 (FE. 1. D.) None of these nylands, or 
other terms, indicate any definite extent of ground; and 
they are of different extent in different towns, But alt the 
pennylands, marks or cowsworths in the same town are of 

walextent. 1875 W. M¢Inwrattu Guide Wigtownshire 39 
The penuy-land of the smith. 1898 Shetiand News 3 Apr. 
(E. D, D.), Shetland, as part of the earldom of Orkney, must 
have been originally divided into ounce and peonylands. 


Penny post, penny-post. [See Post 5b.) 
An organization for the conveyance of letlers or 
packets at an ordinary charge of a penay each ; 
esp. (in early use) that established ¢1680 for 
London and its environs within a radins of 10 
miles, and (in mod. nsc) that introdaced on 10 Jan, 
1840 \¢ the initiative of Rowland Hill) for the 
United Kingdom, and extended to nearly all 
British colonies and possessions in and after 1898, 
1680 J. Sroxes Let. fr. London 3 July in Rhode Ist. Hist. 
Soc. Coll, (1902) X, My note came..by the peny post, thac 
is 2 post office, which for a peny wee cann have a letter 
carried to hoy, oe of the citty. 1682 Lurrarte Sric/ Rel. 
(1857) I. 244 Mr. Dofek]wray and partners, the inventers of 
the penn t here in London, are putt down. . but. .the 
duke hath thought fite to sett it up again, and tis manadged 
by the cheif postmaster of the general] post office. : 

exay Diarics # Lett. (1882) 347 Write a lice or two vow 
nnd then by the Peny-post. 1705 Prius, Penxy-Post, © 
Post-Office that conveys Letters and Packets under a Pour 
weight, paying one Penny for each to all Par 


of London, and ten Milecround about, 
No. 457 rt Troposals for a News! 
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take in the whole Circle of the Penny-post. 1794 Gentd, Mag. 
LXIV, 1. 666 The extension of the penny-post hither [to 
Enfield] took place [on June 23]. 184g Scott Frué. 28 Dec., 
A sly rogne..requested of me, through the penny-post, the 
loan of £50. 1840 Penny Cyct, XVIII. 455 Between 1814 
and 1839.. The Postmaster-general had authority toestablish 
penny posts for letters not exceeding in weight four ounces 
tn, from, or to, any city, town, or place in the Unite 
Kingdom, ..There is a penny post for Dublin, the limits of 
which the Postmaster-general has authority to alter. 1858 
R. S. Surtees Ask AZamma Ixxviii. 342 The penny post 
was one of the few things tbat came without being long 
called for. 1904 Datly Chron. Selnt, s/t To-morrow is 
the sixty-fourth birthday of the Penny Post, inaugurated 
January 10, 1840. 

b. attrib. as peniny-post letter, penny-fostmate, 
penny-post office. 

1686 Loud. oe No, 2188/4 The General Penny-Post Office 
is removed from Croshy-House..to Star-Court. .in Corohill, 
1688 AsnMote Left. in Afent. (1717)97 Which the Civility of a 
Penny-Post Letter would have cleared and prevented. 1690 
Lurtrett Brief Rel. (1857) HW. 118 His majestic hath 
granted Mr. Pee ease er ann, out of the penny post 
office, in consideration of his being the first pele one eece 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 358 [Busy bodies] have their stages 
ata the town as regnlar as a penny postman. 1768-74 
Tucker Lé, Vat. (1834) 1. 1or The penny-postman finds no 
perplexity in his walks to any part of ie [London]. 1864 
Tennyson Let. to WV. C, Bennett 22 Oct., Believe me, tho’ 
penny-post maddened, yours ever, A, Tennyson. 

So Pe‘nny-po'stage, the postage of letters, etc. 
at a charge of a penny cach. 

284. Ocean Postage Envelope \nser., Britain! from thee 
the World expects an Ocean Penny Postage. 1863 Chaucbers' 
Bk, Days 1, 89/2 A memorable day..on which the idea of 
a Penny Postage was first exemplified. 1890 7’ad? Aladl G. 
9 Jan. 7/1 The Jubilee of the Penny Post. Fifty years 
ago tomorrow, by virtue of a warrant published in the 
London Gazette on the 28th December, 1839, was ine 
augurated our system of penny postage. 

+Penny-prick,. Oés, An old game of which 
the nature 1s uncertain. 

It appears to have consisted in aiming nt a penny, perhaps 
placed originally as the Prick or mark for shooting ut; see 
also quots. ¢ 1770, 1829. 

1421 Maldon, Essex, Court-Rolls (Bundle 12, No. 8) Cum 
hominibus utentibus ludos illegitimos, viz. alias scaccarulos 
e¢ penypryke ad graviiatem proximorum suorum, 1447 
Shillingford Lett, (Camden) tor Vong peple..within the 
saide Cloistre have exercised unlawfull games as the toppe, 
queke, penny prykke and most atte tenys, by the which 
the walles of the saide Cloistre have be defowled and the 
glas wyndowes all to hrost. 1 Nottingham Ree. VW. 
toz Dyce, slyde grote, penypricke, caylles, tennes. 1610 
Tr. Scott PAilomythie, etc. (1616) Mjb, Their idle houres 
-» They spend at shoue-boord, or at penny pricke, At dice, 
cards, tennis. [¢xg770 in Grose's Province. Gloss. MS. Add. 
(P.) (E. D.D.) Penny-prick, a sport, throwing at halfpence 
placed upon sticks which are called Hobs. 1801 Steurt 
Sports § Pasi. w. iv. 353. 3829 J. Hunter f/allams. Gloss, 
Penny prick, a game consisting of casting oblong pieces of 
iron at a mark.] 

lence + Pe-nny-pricker Ods., one who played 
at penay-prick, 

ersrs Cocke Lovells B. 11 Tyburne collopes, and peny 
pryckers ; Bowlers, mas shoters, and qunyters. 


Penny-re:nt. ?Oés. [Sec Rent.] Rent paid 
(or received) in money ; annual (or periodical) pay- 
ment in cash; income in money, revenue. b. A 
quit-rent of a penny. 

1s12_ Will of Westburn (Somerset Ho.), In Penny-rent. 
1611 Cotcr., Denier de seruice, Pennie rent: a quit or 
chiefe rent: or, the reseruation of a single pennie in lieu of 
all other rents and seruices (homage excepted), 4 1619 
Fretcuer Wit without M. um. i, What jointare can he 
make you? Plutarch's Morals? Or so much penny-rent 
in the small poets? 36g5 Futter Ch. Hist. vi. v. 344 The 
Pensions were but bare Penny-Rent, whilst Abbey-Lands 
were lowly rated farre beneath their true valuation. 1673 
Wveuratey Gentleman Dancing-AI. m. i, Though he..has 
two thousand five hundred seventy-three pounds sterling, 
twelve shillings and twopence a year penny-rent. 1729 
Season. Rem. Trade 24 This drains from thence the Penny- 
rents of most of the great Estates of that Kingdom tieland) 
3754 Ricwarpson Grandisou 31 Mar.-1 Apr., He proposes 
a jointnre of £12002 year penny-rents, and 4oo guineas a 
year for her (Miss Mansfield's] private purse. 

Pe-nny-ro:t. [See Ror sd.] A name for 
Marsh Pennywort, from its round leaves, and sup- 
posed property of causing rot in sheep. 
at fans ie te ae 424 Cotyledon palusivis: 
in Englis ee; illing Pennygrasse, Penny rot, and i 
the north coinate white ea ‘ae 4 a a 

Pennyroyal (penijroiil), Forms: penny 
(in its var. forms) with a. 6-7 ryal(l, rial(1, etc. 
(rarely two words or hyphened; 10 varr.), 8, 6-8 
royal(1, etc. (as one word, two words, or hyphened; 
43 varr.); 7- pennyroyal. [app. an alteration 
(?corrnption) of the earlier pulyole ryale, in AF. 
puliol real = OF. poliol, pouliol, pouticul thyme 
(:-L. type *Zulegiol-um, dim. of L. prlegium 
thyme) + réa/, royal royal. Intervening stages 
between Zoliol and pen(z)y have not been found ; 
mod, Walloon dialects have fo/?, pouli; mod. F. 
pouliot.) 

1. A species of mint (Afentha Pulegiuns), with 
small leaves and prostrale habit; formerly mnch 
cultivated and esteemed for its supposed medicinal 
virtues, 

@. 1530 Patscr, 253/1 Penneryall an herbe, Joud/iot, 1538 
Taner DGS Ovaanain est herhaquamuulgus appellat 
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Penyryall. cxsgo Liovo 7 reas. /fealth Qiv, Leaues of Rue, 
Tyme, Organe, Pennyrial. 1573 Tussea //usd. (1878) 94 
Penertall. 3657 C. Beck Univ. Char. 1 vijh, Penirial herb. 

B. 1833 Evvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 58b, Muaioram, Peny- 
royall. 3597 GerarDe //erbal ut, cexxi. 671 Our common 
Pennie Royall. x Torsent Four--, Beasts (1658) 
197 One ounce of Thyme, one ounce of Penny-royal, 
1671 SauMon Syn. Afed, 111. xxii. 422 Penyroyal .. good 
against cold and affections of the Nerves and Joynts. 
1736 Battey Housch. Dict. 459 Penny royal is..of a sharp 
hitter taste. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 73 They may be seasoned 
with pepper, pennyroyal, honey, or sun-made wine. 

2, Applied, usually with qtalifying words, to 
other aromatic labiates, or other plants. ta. 
lVood Pennyroyal: a name proposed by Turner 
for the Wood Spcedwell, Veronica officinalis. Obs. 
th. Wild Pennyroyal: Basil Thyme, Calamintha 
Acinos. Obs. @. In North America, applied to 
the fragrant labiate //edeoma pulegioides (or other 
species). dd. Bastard or False Pennyroyal: names 
for two N. American labiates, Zrichostentma 
dicholomum and Lsanihus earuleus. @, = Penny- 
royal-iree: see 3. 

1538 Exvor Dyet., 7: le an herbe whiche I 
suppose, is callyd Peny royalte growyng pace 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes 19 It maye be called in eng: 
lishe Paules Betony or wodde Peny ryal 1552 Hvtoet, 
Peny royall, or pulielroyall wyld, ca/ansintha, tragorigauon. 
1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. Ixxv. 247 There be three sortes of 
Calamynt...The second kinde which is called wild Penny- 
ryall, hath also square stalkes conered with softe Cotton, 
and almost creeping by the ground. 1760 J. Lee /utrod. 
Bot. App. 322 Virginian Penny-royal, Saturcia, 1857 
Henrrey Bot, 350 dledcoma pulegioides is the Penny-royal 
of the United States. 1858 NGE. Af. Standish vin, Over 
the pastures, ,made fragrant by sweet penny-royal. 

3. attrib, Pennyroyal-tree, Satureta viminea 
(Treas, Bot., 1866); pennyroyal-water, a liqnor 
distilled from the leaves of pennyroyal, formerly 
used in medicine. . 

1761 Mrs. Deany in Life & Corr, (1861) TIL. 629 [She] 
took a cup with pennyroyal water in her own hand. 1855, 
DetamMek Attch, Gard, (1861) 134 Pennyroyal water was 
formerly much distilled as an antidote to spasmodic, nervous, 
and hysterical affections, 

Pennys, obs. pl. of Pex, Penny. 

Pe‘nny-stone. [f. Penny + Srone,] 

1. Se. and north. A flat round stone used as a 
quoit; also, the game played with these. 

2375 [see b}. 1483 Cath. Angi, 274/2 A Penystane, discus. 
1s19 Priory of Hexham (Surtees) 11. 157 Ludi inhonesti.. 
viz, tuttes, et handball ac Pennyston. 19771 Pennant Tour 
Scot, {n 1769, 167 Antient sports of the Highlanders.. 
qeowie the penny-stone, which answers to our coits. 
1807 J. Stace Poenes (Cumbld. Dial.) 12 Some Pays at 
pennice steans for brass. 3895 ‘Saran TytLer' Macdonald 
Lass xiv. 186 Do you mind yon game of penny-stanes? 

b. attrib, in Penny-stone cast, the distance to 


which such a stone is or can be thrown. 

31375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 383 The vay Wes nocht a penny- 
stane cast of breid. 1752 D. Kennepy in Scots Afag. (1753) 
July 36/2 Being..nbout two pennystone-cast before the 
said Mungo, 1886 Stevenson Aiduapped 52 That's but a 
penny stonecast from Rankeillor's house. 4 

2. A kind of izonstone, occurring in nodules, 
found in the Coalbrookdale coalfield, in Shropshire, 

1803 J Puyvmury Agric. Shropsh. 54 Penny-measure; a 
pale-blue clod, in which lies a large quantity of small balls 
of ironstone, called pennystone. 1868 Parton Wotes on 
Shropsh, Coalfield in Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v.. The Penny 
Stone is the most remarkable and productive iron-stone in 
Shropshire. It is composed of a series of nodules, 

Pennystone, obs. form of PENISTONE. 

Pennyweight (peniwét), [f. Penny + 
Weicnt sd.) A measnre of weight, equal to 
24 grains, 5 of an ounce Troy, or x}, of a ponnd 
Troy. (Formerly = x45 of a-Tower pound, i.e. 
224 grains, which was the actual weight of a silver 
penny.) Abbreviated dw, 

[crooo Sax, Leechd, 1. 248 zenim of pam lichoman pysse 

sIcan wyrte mandragore, preora peneza zewihte.] 1398 

aevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvi. xxi. (Bodl. MS.) A peny 
weit of be rote berof [sc. of fernla] idronke in twei ciates of 
wyne. ¢3400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 62 Make of hem smale 
ballys pat wey3en j. penye wy3t. xg90 Recorpe, etc. Gr. 
Artes (1640) 133 As_aq Barley-corns a, and taken out ol 
the middest of the Ear, do make a penny weight, 20 of those 
penny weights make an ounce. 1621 Burton Axat. Mel. 1. 
iv. 1. i. (1651) 377 To give Hellebor in powder to iid weight. 
1789 W. Merrey Coinage Eng. 8 The silver penny was 
about twenty-two grains and a half of Troy-weight, but 
called a pennyweight Tower. 1877 Brackmore Erema fi, In 
that letter the Major mingled a pennyweight of condolence 
with more congratulation than the post could carry for the 
aN stainp yet invented. 

. A proportional measure of one-twelfth used 
in stating the fineness of silver ; see quots., and cf. 
CARAT 3, 

31758 Reto tr. Macguer's Chym. 1.74 Silver..is su ed 
to ft. divided into twelve parts eal which are called Bier 
weights: so that when absolutely pure it is said to be 
twelve penny-weights fine; when it contains yy of alloy, it 
ts then called eleven penny-weights fine, 2825 J. Nicolson 
Oferat. Mechanic 763 lf the mass of silver be pure, it is 
called silver of 1a peany-weights. 

Penny-wi'se, adj. phr. or a. [cf. Penny 5.] 
Wise or prudent in regard to pence, #.¢. careful 
(esp. over-careful) in small expenditures ; usually in 
phr. penny-wiseand pound-fooltsh, thrifty in small 
mattcrs while careless or wasteful in large ones. 


PENNY WORTH. 


1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts 609 If by covetousnesse or 
negligence, one withdraw from them their ordinary foode, 
he shall be penny wise, and ponnd foolish: that is, suffer 
& great losse in his cattel, for saving from them a fittle meat. 
1607-12 Bacon #ss. Kéches (Arb.) 238 Be not penny-wise ; 
Riches have winges, and sometymes they fly away of them- 
selves. 1712 Avvison Sfect. No.295 » 6, I think a Woman 
who will give up her selfto a Man in Marriage, where there is 
the least Room for such an Apprehension,.. may very 
properly beaccnsed . .of being Penny Wise and Pound foolish. 
2844 Thackeray Afiss Léwe Wks, 1886 XXIII. 272 What 
a miserable penny-wise economist you have been ! 

Hence Penny-wisdom, the quality of being 
‘penny-wise’; Penny-wi:se-pound-foolishness, 

Coad BentTuam Justice & Cod, Petit, 116 That humanity 
which has penny wisdom for its counsellor. 18g0.4 thenzune 
23 Feb, a12/a This seems to us the very quintessence of 
penny wisdom and ponnd folly in management. 1860 SaLa 
Lady Chesterf. v. 8 Penny-wisdom, and pound-foolishness 
are now asprevalentasever. 1895 WVestut. Gaz. 3 Dec. 2/2 
It is folly..to cripple and maim our own people by the 
penny-wise-pound-foolishness of ‘ twopenny-halfpenny’ edu- 
cation. 

Pennywort (peniwnit). [f. Penny + Wonr.] 
Name for several plants with ronnded leaves. 

1. (Distinctively Wall Pennywort.)  Cotyledon 
Umbilicus (N.O. Crasstilacex), a common plant in 
the west of England and in Wales, having peltate 
leaves of a rounded concave form, and growing in 
the crevices of rocks and walls; Navelwort. 

¢1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 55 Putte to pis medicyn be ius 
of sum cold erbe: as morel, penywort, virge pastoris. ¢ 1450 
Alphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 41 Caudbalaria,,.umbilicus neneris 
idem. angl. penigres nel penywyt. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
XXV. 37. 1979 Lanenam Gard. Health (1633) 474 Wall 
Peniwort is good against all inflammations and hot tumors, 
S. Antonies fire, and kibed heeles being a cd. 1756 
Watson in PAtl Trans. XLEX. 832 Wall Penny-wort, 
Kidaey-wort; Leicestriensibus Navel-wort. 1858 Lewes 
Sea-side Stud. 189 From the crevices peep the fale a 
the leaves of the foxglove, peanywort, and.. other wall 
loving plants. 

2. (Marsh Pennywort os Water Pennywort.y 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris, a small umbelliferous herb 
with rounded peltate leaves, growing in marshy 
places. Also extended to other specics. 

3878 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 37 Bycause of a certayne simili- 
tude..that it hath with Pennywurte of the wall, we do call 
{it] water Pennywurte. 1597 Geraroe /Zerdad 11. exliii. 424 
Water Pennywoort is called..in English, Sheepes killing 
Pennygrasse, Penny rot. 1866 reas. Bot. 606 Hydrocotyle] 
vulgaris, common Pennywort, is one of the few British 
plants which have peltate feaves..it possesses no noxious 
properties, and sheep moreover refuse to cat it. 

+3. (Mountain Pennywort) Saxifraga eutei- 
Jolia (Dr, Stapf). Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1, xxv. 37-8 Thicke Penaywurte... 
Mountayne or Syngreene Pennywurte, is a rare plante, it 

roweth in some places of the Alpes and other mountaynes 

yond the Sea, A 
. Obolaria virginica(N.O. Gentianacex),n small 
North American herb with roundish upper leaves. 


Pennyworth (pe‘niwzip), contr. penn’orth 
(penaip). Forms: a. 1 peniz weord, peninge- 
wurd, 4 paneworp, 4-5 pene-, 4-7 peni-, 
4-8 peny-, 6-8 penni-, he -worth, etc., 6- 
pennyworth (also as two words, or with hyphen). 
8. 6 penerth, 6-7 penworth, 7 pennerth, 
pen’ worth, penn’ worth, (penneard, penn’eth), 
7- penn’orth, (8 pen’orth, 8-9 pennorth). [f. 
Penny + Wortu.] 

L. The amount of anything which is or may be 
bonght for a penny ; as much as is worth a penny. 

a, a 1000 Charter of Orcy in Kemble Cod. Dif, LV. 278 An 

ningewnrd weaxes, ¢1000 Ags. Gosf. John vi. 7 Nabbad 

i genob on ae hundred penega wurbe hlafes. c¢ 1000 
Saz. Leechd, Ui, 38 An peniz weord swefles. 1340 dyend. 

7 Hi habbeb pri paneworbes of worke uor ane peny. 1377 

ANGL. P. Pi B, m1.as6 It is a permutacionn apertly, a 
penyworth for an othre. 1483 Cath. Angi. 274/2 A Peny 
worthe, denariaiunt. 1559 Fabyan's Chron. 7s The 
maior wente to the woode warfes, and solde to the poore 

cople billet and faggot, by the peniworthe. 1573 Notéing- 
eee Ree. WV. 153, xviij. peyneworthe of appyles. 2758 
Jounson Jdler No. 35 98 She. .will never buy ay thing by 
single pennyworths. 1851 D. Jerroto S¢4. Giles vii, 69 
Ordering..two pennyworth of ale, and bread and cheese. 

B. 1866 Churchw. Ace. St. Dunstan's, Canterd, One 
penerth of vd nayles. 1617 AUS, dec. St. Fohu's Hosp. 
Canterb., For thre penneard of wax candelles iijd. 1848 
Tuackeaay Van, Fair xxxviii, She had colloquies with the 
greengrocer about the pennorth of turnips. 


b. Of land. (Cf. PennyLAnn.) 
€xg98 Anareshorough Wills (Surtees) 1. 2t5 One pepnye- 

worthe of land lyinge at Norwood Edge. 

ec. fig. Amount, sum; esp. a very small, or the 
least, amount ; often with negative = not the least 
bit, none at all; zroncally, ‘a deal’, ‘a lot’. 
“ 3362 Lanai. P, Pi, A. vin. 49 Of be pore peple no penee 
worp to take. 1456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (5.7. 5.) 155 
All that I may..f suld tak fra him, and never geve him 
a_penyworth tharof. 1590 Nasu Pasguil’s Apol. i Bb, 
she} ad requited every penni-woorth of dnetie with many 
a ponunde of fanour. 1616 Sin R. Duorey in Fortescue 
i ns aah (Camden) 16, I] have never accepted from any Prince 
or Prelate one peniworth of Entertaynement. 1664 BuTLEK 
Hud, 1. iii, 57 ‘his was the Pen'worth of his thought To 
pass time and uneasie trot. 1771 Smotuetr /7emph. Ch 
26 Apr., It [a dose of me dseinel. worked Mrs. Gwyllim a 
pennorth. 31894 Brack Highland Cousins 1. 18 There will 
not be a peanyworth of grudging in her welcome. 


PENOLOGIC. 


+2. That which is or may be bought for a given 
stim, in contrast to the money itself. (Often in pl) 

£1330 R, Baunne Chron, (1810) 64 Alle pat he mot gete, he 
robbed & reft, Peny no penyworth, no bing he no feft. meee 
Mann. § Househ, Exp. (Roxb) 175 To Pay me... Viij. li, in 
mony, or in klothe, swche peneworthes as I schal holde me 
plesed. 1516 Wid X. Peke of Wakefield 4 June, To pay-. 
liij markes in money or ells in such convenient pennyworth 
as they will taike for the said money. @ 191 H, Suivi 
Sern, 1 Tim. vis 6 When he hath bought it,..he boasteth 
of his pennyworths, and saith, it is better than his money. 
16: Ho Biturs Purch. Patt. (676) Biijb, No man wilt 
take a Lease of an house,..but he hath some reason. .to 
.. provoke him thereunto, either by the worth of the peny- 
worth, or the conveniency for his Trade and Living. 

8. Money's worth, valne for one’s money; a (suffi- 
clent) returo for one’s payment or trouble; a bar- 
gain; + profit, advantage obtained. Usnally with 
goatee adj. (good, great, fair, rich, cheap; bad, 

ar, ec.); also aéso/. A good bargain; some- 
thing obtained at a cheap rate, or fully worth 
what is given for it. (Often fig.) 

1340 Ayend, 23 pet [ydeleblisse] is be dyeules peni hner- 
mide he bayp alle i uayre pane-worbes ine the markatte of 
pise wordle. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i, xxvii. (1869) 
sso Riht ofte she sheweth good penywoorthes. a1§53 
eR Royster D.w. vii. (Arb.) 75 Hane once more witb 
haile shot, I will haue some penyworth, 1 will not leese all. 
gos SHAKS. Kom. & Ful. 1v. v. 4 You take your peniworths 
now, Sleepe for nweeke. 1639 Futter Holy War w. xv. 
| 305 To sell his life at such a rate that the buyer 
should little boast of his penny worth. 1659 Gentl. Calling 
y. xviii, If a witness prove a better pennyworth than the 
Judge, subornation shalt do the business. 1661 BaxTER 
Mor. Prognosi. 1. xix. 49 Cheap Food and Rayment is 
every ones Penny-worth. 1667 Primatr City §& C. Build, 55 
They do sometimes buy very great pennyworths in old 
Rubbish. 170s S, Paaxen tr. Cicero's De Fintbus ww. 101 
That he only design'd to make his own Pennyworths and 
Advantages, 1773 Mas. E. Montacu in Doran Lady of 
dat? C. vit. (1873) 173 If a blue tafety.. should come in your 
way and seem a pennyworth, please to add it, 18z9 Scorr 
Fam. Lett. (2899) | 1. 44 The armour, which I have no doubt 
isagreat pennyworth. 1868 Hore Lee B, Godfrey xii. 62 
You will not find it a dear pennyworth, 

B. 1664-5 Perys Caged 3 Feb., Mrs, Turner .. is vexed 
because I do not serve her..in helen her to some good 

enn‘eths. 1678 DavoEen (Zaigus Prol. 33 Vou needs will 

ave your pen worths of the Play. 1716 M. W. Montacu 
Bassette-table, With fifty guineas (a great penn'orth !) bought. 
+b. Price in proportion to value; (cheap, etc.) 
rate. Usually in phr. a¢ a (good, etc.) peanyworth, 

31641 Eart Monn. tr. Brondi’s Civil Warres v. 103 They 
had itat a dearer penny-worth. 1704 Swirt 7. 2ud Wks. 
1760 I, 57 This tract of land he bought at a very great 
penny-worth from the discoverers themselves. 1729 WV. 
Yersey Archives X1, 167 Which said Plantation will be 
sold at extraordinary Penniworth. ‘ 

+c. In appositive or adverbial construction: 
As a bargain, as good value for the money ; cheap. 
(With or without qualifying adj.) Ods. 

1466 Mann. & Honsch. Exp. (Roxb.) 171 We pray 30w 
that 3e wol lete heme have them the bett[er] peneworthe 
fore howere sake. 1682 Lond. Gas. No. 1780/4 A very well 
made Brewing Copper. .ma had a very great Penny- 
worth. 1733-4 Braxetev Let. 7. Prior 7 Jan., Wks. 1871 
IV, a10 Perhaps the house and garden..may be got a good 
ot abt hae Foote Alaid of B. 11. Wks. 1799 11. 231 
ich cloaths, which he has promis’d to sell me a pennorth, 

+a. Robin Hood's pennyworth: a thing or 
quantity sold at n rohber’s price, i.e. far below the 
real value. Obs, 

1631 Star Chaim. Cases (Camden) 117 Walton the Bayliffe 
Jeavyed of the poore mans goods 77"! att Robinhood's peni- 
worths, 1677 W. Wucnes A/an of Sin u. viii, 13a In 
Germany, there is 2 Robin-Hood's pennyworth to be had, 
+8000 years of Pardon both from punishment and fault. 

40. To cast (one’s) pennyworths. to reckon up 
what one gets for one’s expenditure; to estimate 
the advantages and disadvantages of an under- 
taking ; to count the cost. Ods. 

1530 Tisoae Pract. Prelates Wks. (1573) 370 When tho 
prelates of both parties had cast their peniworthes against 
all chaunces, 1548 Uoatt, Zrasm, Par, Luke xiv, He wyll 
+-cast his peniwoorthes in his minde what charges wyil 
Fequisite for the Ns of such a toure. 1589 Greexr 
Menaphon (Arb.) 72 Democles .. began to cast ouer his 
bad peniworths, in whose face age had furrowed her 
wrinckles. 1594 Canew Tasso (Grosart) 78 He casts his 
Penworths by some queint denice. 

+f. To have (get, etc.) one's pennyworths of (out 
of, on): to have one’s repayment or revenge on, 
be revenged on. Obs. 

5 Eowarns Danton & Pithias in Dodsley 0. P. XI. 263, 
1 wyll have my peawouits of thee therefore if I die. 1639 
Fottsay Holy War im, xiii. (1840) 137 Leopold .. meaning 
now lo get his pennyworths out of him, for the affront done 
unto him in Palestine. 1707 Keffer. upon Ridicule 207 
They take ont their Penny-worths io Satyr, and Slander, 

Penolo:gic,a. rare. [f. PENOLOGY + -1¢.] =next. 

1900 Pog. Sci, Monthly Feb. 468 The results of modern.. 
Penologic research. 

Penological (pinolpdgikal), 2. [f.as prec. + 
“ICAL.) Ol, pertaining or relating to, penology. 

1847 in Weasten, 1881 Philad. Record No. 3466. 4 
Studies for penological students, 1888 W. Tattack (t¥t/c) 
Penological und Preventive Principles, with special Refer. 
ence to Europe and America. 189a Daily News 11 Nov. 
lt. The deliberations of the Penological Commission in 

ussia appointed inst year have now been concluded. 


Penologist (p/n lédgist). {[f. PENo.ocy + 
-1st.] One who studies or is versed in penology. 
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1838 Liraza ss. Penal Law 62 All penologists of note.. 
are ngreed .. that Insulation of the crimi is the only 

ssible means: 1. I'o avoid contamination, etc. 1863 W. B. 
erect Signals Distress 1 Peoologists..will not pre 
ared to maintain that [etc.. 1886 American XII. 313 
It] has now the approbation of American penologists. 
Penology (piop'léd3i). {f. Gr. wowg fine, 
enalty, L. pana penalty, punishment + -o-Locy.] 

he scientific stndy of the punishment and pre- 
vention of crime; the science of prison and re- 
formatory management, 
, 1838 Lizare Zss. PenalLaw 77, 1... know that sentimental. 
ism in penology is, in its effects, cruel towards the offender 
as wellas society. 1862 W. L, Cray Afem. J. Clay vi. 35 
Penology has become a more complex, not a more simple 
science. 1892 Pall Mali G.21 May 2/2 A study in com- 
parative morality or comparative penology. 
Penoscrotal (pinoskrowtal), a. Avat. and 
Path, (irreg. £. L. penis + Scrotan,] Of or per- 
taining to the penis and scrotum. 

1874 Yan Bunen Dis. Genii. Org. 3 When it gets fairl 
ast the peno-scrotal angle. 1900 Lance? 23 June 1814/t 
Svident cases of peno-scrotal hypospadias, 

+ Penons, a. Obs. rare. [ad late L. paveds-us 
(pee oe) painful, f. pena penalty, pain; cf. 

. peinenx, OF. penus, It. penoso painful.) Painful; 
of the nature of or belonging to punishment. 

31637 W. Scrater Lap. 2 Thess. (1629) 173 Ourselues must 
.»procure discharge from temporall punishments by our 
owne voluntary passions, and penous good workes. /éid. 
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291 ‘'Emmmia or émrivnoiss a penous kinde of warning | 


ioyned with reprehension. 
Pens, obs. form of pence, pl, of PENNY. 
Pensal, variant of PENcEL ; obs. f. PENCIL. 
+Pensative, c. Obs. Alsoerron. -itive. [ad. 
Sp. pensativo * pensive, full of thought, or of care’ 
(Minshen 1599), £. esar to think: see PENsIVE 
and -ative.] Full of thought, pensive, anxious. 
1574 Hetrowrs Gueuara’s Fam, Ep. (1579) 317 We see no 
other thing, but that the idfe woman goeth alwayes pensi- 
tine, 1582 N. Licuertern tr. Castanheda's Cong. EF. tnd... 
lxiv. 230b, After that he understoode how small a fleete 
there was left to defend his countrie withall, he could not 
bee but verye pensatine. 1628 Siuecton Quix, 1. Pref.g My 
friend seeing me so pensative, demanded of me the Reason 
of my musing. 


1654 Gavton Pleas, Notes 1. v. 201 Sancho | 
rested much confounded and pensative of that which he | 


heard they say, that Books of Chivalry only contained | 


follies and ties, 

Pensch, Sc. form of Pauncn. 

+ Pense, 54. Os. Also 6 penas. [a. OF. 
pense thought, f. penser to think; cf. Danse, 
Pansy.] 

1, Sc. Thonght. 

1868 Considder, Man, all is bof Vanitielg in Banna- 
tyne Poems (Hunter. Ch) 136 Will we nocht prent in to oure 
my and penss That it is bot richt schort tyme we haif heir. 

. A Pansy. 


Madam, blame me not if I like Penses well. A764. Not 
Sir, as it is called a Pense, or as you descant a fancie ; but 
as we homely Iluswives call it, Heartsease, 

+Pense, v. Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 pens(s. 
[a. F. penser to think, be thoughtful (11th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pensdre to weigh, ponder, 
consider, freq. of fendére to hang, weigh. See also 
PANSE. 

(OE, had haauted the L. vb. as sinsian to weigh, estimate, 
consider; but this app. did not come down into MEDI. 

a. drans, To think of, call to mind. Db. sntr. 
To think. e¢. é¢rans. (with compl.) To canse to 
be thought. d. (dia/.) intr. To be fretful. 

e1g00 Lancelo! 1431 Than arthur..In to his wit memora- 
tyve can seik Of enery gilt wich that he can pens, Done 
frome he passith the 3eris of Innocens, a 1520 JouNSTON 
Thre Deiad Pollis 34 (Bann, MS.) With humill hairt vpoun 
our pollis penss. 1860 Ronrano Crt, Venus 11. 953 Thy 
Actis pensit the far mair precious, [a 1825 Foray boc. £. 
Anglia, Pense, to be fretful. Fam. to be onghtful.) 

Pense, obs. form of fence, pl. of PENNY. 

|| Pensée. Also 5 pencl. fin sense I, a. OF. 
pensee (12th c.); in sense 2, only as Fr.J 

+1. Thoughtfnlness, anxiety, care; a thonght, 
fancy. Obs. 

crqro Sir Cleges 127 They. .thanked God with Ae entent, 
And put away penci. 1474 Caxton Chesse im. v, The pensee 
or thought is envoly in obscurete. ¢1477 — Fason 28 
Contynuyug in his amorouse pensees & thoughts. 

1/2. (paiise) A thought or reflection put in literary 
form. (Consciously Fr.) 

1886 Bynnea 4. Surriage xxxi. 386 There's another pensée 
for you. 1893 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/1 The author was 
greatly addicted to what is called pensée writing. 

Penseo, obs. form of Pansy, 

Penseful: see PENSIFUL. 

Pensel, -ell(e, var. PENCEL; obs. ff. PENCIL. 

+Pe-nsement. és. rare. [o. F. pensement= 
It. fensamento thinking, thonght, f, penser, pensar 
to think. Cf. fawsement (PaNsE v.).] Anxious 
thonght, care, solicitnde. 

1508 Kalender of Sheph. (1892) itl, App. 180 Cease of yoor 
pecunyalf pensement, The whiche defyleth your entendement. 
Pensero:se, a. rare. Anglicized form of next. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. (11.751 Mlis Sordship is..penserose 
and sentimental beyond conception, /did. 1V. 375 The 
expression of his countenance in repose is generally pense- 

rose and meditative, 


1988 Greene Adcida Wks. (Grosart) 1X. 71 Aver. Then | 


PENSILY. 


|| Penseroso (penstro-so), a. and sé. [From 
the title of Milton's poem // Penseroso (1632), a. 
obs. It. ferseroso (1578 in Tasso Dialoghi 1), now 
pensieroso (Florio 1598), £. persiere on a. 
adj, Meditative, brooding, melancholy. b. sé. A 
brooding or melanchol person, or personality. 
, 1768 J. Abas Diary 23 ec., The Il Penseroso, however, 
is discernible on the faces of all four. 1790 R. Tytex Con. 
trast i. i, (1887) 24 How I should Sike to sce that pair of 
Penserosos together. 1831 Society 1.78 But the penseroso 
humour lasted not long. 

Penship. rare—'. [f. PEN sé.2+-s61P.] Use 
of the pen; writing; = PENMANSITIP. 

1806 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 272 Out 
flames a paragraph of pretty penship, 

Pensible, misprint for PENsILE: see List of 
spurious Words.) 

+ Pensi-culate, 7. Obs. rare°. [f. L. fenst- 
culare, -dt-, dim. deriv. of pensdre to weigh, pon- 
der.] To consider, ponder. Hence +Penatou- 
lation, + Pensl-culative a. 

1623 Cockraam t1, Carefully to Consider of, pensiculate. 
fbid. 1, Pensicniatine, ditigently considering of. 2658 PxHit- 
Lis, Pensttation or Pensiculation, a diligent considering. 

Pensiful, penseful, 4. Obs. cxc. Se. and 
north, dial, Forms: § pense-, penceful(l, 5-6 
pensi-, penci-, pencyfall, pensyful, 5- penal- 
ful, (Sc. 8-9 pencefu’, 9 pensefu’). [f. PEXSE 
sé, or PENSEE + -FUL.] 

1. Thoughtful, meditative, pensive; anxious, 
brooding ; melancholy, sorrowful, Ods, exc. dial. 

1450 [implied in neat}. 1485 Caxton /’aris 6 V.7 Seyng 
hys donghter ful tryste and pensyful for thys. ¢1489 — 
Sonnes of Aymon iw. 120 She was contynuelly pencyfull & 
sory by cause that she myghte not here noo tydynges of 
her children. ¢ 1489 —- Blanchardyn aaiii. 74 Me went hom- 
ward..all penseful of the wordes that he haa herde of the 

celle, /éfd, 1. 193 Wherof he had no grete loye, but 

came pencefull. 1587 Freminc Cont. Holinshed UE, 
ror1/2 He.. was verie carefull and pensifull how to recouer 
his countrie againe, 1865 Vounc /Y¥etures 165 (E.D.D.) 
Chairs that when pensefu’ ye may rock in. 1876 WaArthy 
Gloss., Penstful,.. sorrowful. A 

2, Se. Conceited, giving oneself airs. 

1788 Picken NVow-a-days Poems 62 Fash't wi’ three or 
four Sic pencefu’ breed. 18ag Jamirson, Pense/n', Pence/n', 
adj., Proud, self-conceited, Ayrs[hire]. 

Pe-nsifulness, pensefulness. Now Sv. 
and north. dial. [f. prec. +-NEss.] a. Thoughtful- 
ness, meditation ; anxiety, brooding, carc, melan- 
choly, b. Se. Sclf-conceil, affected hanghtiness. 

a 1480 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 2 With owt stody pensi- 
fulnes or trauel. 1542 Eeeane Dyetary Pref. (1870) 228 
Myrth is one of the chefest thynges of Bee oss the which 
doth aduertyse euery man..to beware of pencyfulness. 
1543 Gaarton Contn. Harding 461 After dismissed [he] 
dyed shortely for thought and pensifulnes of mynde. 1825 
{see Pensiness 2), 

Pensil, -ile, -ill, var. Pexcet; obs. ff. Pencit. 

Pensile (pensil, -ssil), a. Also 7 penall(l. 
[ad. L. pensi/-2s hanging down, pendent, f. pendére, 
pens: to hang: see -IUE.] 

1. Suspended from above, hanging down, pendent, 
pendulons. 

1603 B. Joxson Coronal, Entertatnm., Quer her state two 
crowns hanging, witb pensile shields thorow them, 1626 
Tlacon Sy/va § 364 It is report of some good credit, that ia 
Deepe Caues, Aitc are Pensile Crystall, and Degrees of 
Crystalf that drop from Above. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby 
Fsdes 310 Those pensile Beds which they call Amacs. KC t 
H. Waprote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, VV. ii. 41 Gothic 
architecture, with all its airy embroidery and pensile vaults. 
1854 Hooxer ‘imal, Jraés. 1. il. 39 he pensile gests of 
the weaver bird were abundant. Bek: 0 

b. Steeply overhanging ; ‘ hanging” or situated 
on a sleep declivity. 

¢ 1750 SHENSTONE Ruined Abbey 6 His azure strezm, with 
paenie weal enclos’d. ¢17§0 — Alegics axi. 11 Or pensile 
grove or airy cliff ascend, 1832 J. Bare St. Herbert's Isle 
69 No pensile wood that on thy hills recline. 

2. Hanging in the air or in ne” ; suspended on 
arches, with void space beneath; vanited. 

1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 56, 1 might bere also tell 
of those Penslie gardens, borne vp on arches, foure square, 
each square contayning foure hundred foote, 1703 Univ. 
Dict, s.v. Babylon, Babylon..was then the wonder of the 
world for its walls and pensile gardens. 1718 Prior Solomon 
1. 256 How the pensile ball Shonid never strive to rise, 
nor fear to fall. 1830 W. Prius Aft, Sinai 1, 678 Pensile 
upon space Hang countless planets. 

3. That constructs a pensile nest. . 

80x BincLey Anim. Biog. (1813) 11. 187 The Peosife 
Warbler is nearly five inches long. 1868 Woon Homes 
without HH. x. 194 Pensile Mammalia. There are not many 
mammalia which make pensile nests. rg01 Datly Mews 
19 Feb. 4/7 Another pensile bird, the Baya sparrow of Todia. 

Hence Pensileneas, Pensi‘lity, the quality or 
state of being pensile. rare. 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi.§ 10 In that excellent Booke 
of lob, wherein the pensilenesse of the earth,..and the.. 
conuexitie of Heaven are manifestly touched. _1737 Bary 
vol I, Pensifaess, hanging Quality. 1640 G. Warts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn. w. i, 183 The floctuation or pensility 
of the Bowells. : 

Pensily, ad. Ods. exe. dia], [f. PENSY a. + 
“L¥ 4, 

1, Pensively, anxiously, sadly. 


1469 Marc. Pastor In P. Lett. 1. 365, 1 pray yow and 


PENSINESS. 


requer jow that ye take yt not pensyly, for 1 wot wele yt 
gothe ryth ner 3owr hart. 

2. Sc. ‘In a self-important manner’ (Jam.). 

1725 Ramsay Gentie Sheph. 1. ti, His blue bounet.. Whilk 
pensylie he wears a thought a-jee. 

Pensiness, Ods.exc. dial, [f Pensy a. + 
-NESS.] 

1, Pensiveness, anxiety. 

01485 Digdy Afyst. (1882) 111. 606 A | how pynsynesse potyt 
me to oppresse, that 1 hane synnyd on euery side. 

2. Sc. (Sec quot.) 

18as_ Jamirson, Pensieness, Pensfuness, self-conceitedness 
aud affectation, 5 

Pension (pe'nfon), 55. Forms: 4-6 pensioun, 
(4 -ci-, -sy-), 4-7 pencion, 5 pensone, pen- 
cyown, 5-6 pencyon, (6 -sy-), 6-7 pention, 5- 
pension. [a. F. perston, -un (¢1225 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. persion-ent payment, rent, f, pens-, 
ppl. stem of pendére to weigh, to pay: see -I0N. 

With the various senses cf. those of L. seusio in Du Cauge.] 

+1. A payment made by, or exacted from, a 
person or persons; a tribute, tax, charge, im- 
position ; a contribution ; a price paid or received ; 
an expenditure, expense, outlay. Also fg. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa J/igden (Rolls) VIl. 419 He hilde Edwardes 
lawe wip be amendyuge perof; he forzaf be grevous pen- 
ctouns ipa Pe pensiones noxias reniisit) 1440 Pronip. 


Parv, 391/2 Pencyone, dette to be payed, Zensfo. c1440 
Alph, Tales 397 We made hym fre of al maner of tributt 
& pension. @1g2g Sxrtton Col. Cloute 454 He pe a 
hitter peucyou For mannes redemcyon. 1572 R. T. Dis- 
course 49 Paul the third pore of that name had registred 
fine Sal forty thousand whores that payed enery moneth a 
Pee or tribute to the pope, which did rise yerely to 

‘ortie thousand ducates, 1608 Torsrns Serpents 76 Both 
rich and poor by their good hushandry do gather good 
customes and pensions hy them (Bees). 1627 Spee Lngland 
xxxvili. § 3 Tlumber..Into which all the Riuers .. emptie 
themselues ., as into the common-storehouse of Neptune 
for all the as Pensions of this Pronince. @1638 Mrvr 
Was. (1672) 674 With some of them [Arabs] he is fain to be 
nt a Pensiou for the safer passage of his Caravans. 

2. Eecl. A fixed payment out of the revenues of 
a benefice, upon which it forms a charge. 

[1316 Act 9 Faw. //, Stat. 1.c..11 Pro corrodiis, pension- 
ibus, vel prehendiuationibus, Cf 1327 Act 1 Law, /1/, 
Stat. u.c. 10.) 61380 Wycur Last Age of Church (1840) 
31 Goodis of holy Chirche bat prelatis wip holdep to hem, 
as pensiouns, firste frutis fetch €1460 Fortescve Ads. 
§ Lim, Mon, xviii. (1885) 153 YfE hit woll lyke the kynge 
to ee no corodie nor pencion, wich he hath be ryght 
off his corowne, off euery abbey, priory, and oper howses, 
e525 Anp, Waanam Let. to Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser.ut. 11. 31 The value of the benefices within the diocesse 
of Canterburic .. with portions and peusions appropried 
and assigned to Monasteries and other religionse places. 
1627 W. Beorus in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 137 Pensions 
upon Churches, &c., granted to Religious Houses. 1787-41 
Cuameens Cycé.s.v. Pensionary, In the Romish countries it 
is frequent to have pensions on beuefices... Peusions are now 
only creatable by the pope; and are never to exceed one 
third of the revenue. 1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) 654/1 At the 
Council of Chalcedon, Maximus. .requested the sanction of 
the Fathers to his assigning a pension out of the revenues of 
the see sufficient for the support of Domuus, 

+3. Any regular payment made to a person for 
present services ; stipend, salary, wages; fee. Oéds, 

1363 Lanat. P. Pl. A. vn. 48 Men of lawe..Of princes 
and Prelatus heor peucion schulde aryse, And of be pore 
peple uo peneworp to take. 1451 Vatton Churchw. Ace. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 94 To ohn Sloo for his pension. 1479 
Eng. Gilds (1870) deat The Pencions to be paide quarterly. 
Imprimisto the Maire... Item for his pencion, xx. 7... ltem 
to the Recorder...Item for his pencion, x. ¢..1tem to the 
Towne Clerke for his pencion, iiij. 2...Item to the Stewarde 
for his pencion, liij. s. iiij.d. 1549 Latimer xs¢ Ser. bef, 
Edw, VI (Arh.) 40 The vicar that serueth.. hath but .xii. or 
-xiili, markes hy yere, so that of thys pension he is not able 
to by him bokes, nor geue hys neyghboure dryncke. 1611 
Buster £sdrasiv. 56 He commanded to give to all that kept 
the city, pensions and wages. 1656-7 Davenanr Kutland 
Ho, Dram, Wks, 1873 III, 226 Your servants. . being confined 
within the narrow bonnds of pension, are accomptable for 
all the orts by weight. 1776 Apam Smitu JV. N.u. ii, (1869) 
1, 288 If a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular 
person, he cau in the course of the week purchase with it [etc.}. 

In uses which approach 4: 


b, Such a payment made to one who is not 
a professed servant or employce, to retain his 
alliance, good will, secret service, assistance when 
needed, etc.; @ subvention, a subsidy, a fixed 
allowance, c, A regular payment to persons of 
rank, royal favourites, etc., to enable them to 
maintain their state; also to men of learning or 
science, artists, etc., to enable them to carry on 
work which is of public interest or valne. 

100-20 Dunsar Poets Ixxxiii. 27 Welcum, my sioun 
most preclair; Welcum, my awin Lord Thesaurair! a 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. V 39b, If the Frenche pencions be the 
susteiners of the Scottishe nohilitee .. then plucke away 
Fraunce, and the courage of the nobles of Scotland shal be 
sone daunted, 1576 FLeminc Panosl, Epist, 348, 1 meane, 
that your maiestie, of your owneaccorde, sue mauy peusions 
to the maintenaunce of learning, 1585 ‘7’. WastiNGTON tr. 
Nicholay's Voy, 1. xix. 53 e.,, augmenting her estate and 
pention, accounteth her amongst the nuroher of his wiues. 
1639 Furtea Holy War 11. xxxvi. (1647) 91 King Almerick 
..proffereth him a pension of forty thousand Ducates yearly 
for his behooffull assistance. 1653 Watton Angler i All 
men that keep Otter dogs onght to have a Pensiuu from the 
Commonwealth to incourage them to destroy the very breed 
of..Otters. 1671-2 Sia Lytrevton in Hatton Corr, 
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(Camden) 74, I heare my Lady Anne's pention was in y* 
hanquiers hands. 1718 Swier Adstr, fist. Eng. Lett, etc, 
1768 IV. as9 The king of England agreed to deliver him 
[William the Lion, king of Scotland] up those twelve towus 
{or manours) in England which Malcolm had held under 
William the Conqueror; together with a pension of twelve 
thousand marks. 1755 Jounson, Pension, an allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent, In England it is 
generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
or treason to his country. 1780 Hares PAilot. Eng. Wks. 
(1841) 548 [Peter the Great) invited foreign professors not 
only to Petersburgh. .but to his ancient capital Moscow 3 at 
both which places these professors were maintained with 
liberal pensions, 1813 Evpninstone dec, Candud (1842) 11. 
41 He holds some lands of the King, and receives a pension 
besides; iu return, he is answerable for the safety of travellers 
in the Currapa Pass, 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 

To appear with his troops at Coblentz in the territory of 
Treves, immediately after the election, in order to earn the 
pension promised him hy the king. 

4. An annuity or other periodical payment made 
by a person or body of persons, now esp. by a 
government, a company, or an employer of labour, 
in consideration of past services or of the relin- 
quishment of rights, claims, or emoluments, 

Such pensions are provided in most civilized countries by 
the State or other public hody, for its officers and servauts 
ou retirement from active service, and for soldiers, sailors, 
and others on being disabled in the public service, or for 
their wives aud families in the case of death; they are also 
frequently granted, as a matter of bounty, to aged artists, 
authors, etc., in recognition of eminent achievements, or to 
their widows or orphans when left in straitened circumstances. 
Old age pension, a pension or payment of so much per 
week or month paid to a workman or poor person (or, as 
some advocate, to every one)on reaching a specified age; as 
is done in some foreign countries aud British Colonies, and 
as has been proposed in Great Britain. 

1sag Wotsty Let. to Gardiner in Ellis Orig. Letl, Ser. 1. 
II. 1x That 1 may have summe convenyent pencion reservyd 
unto me, suche as the Kyngs hyhnes of hys noby! charite 
shal thynke mete. 1601 Snaxs, Zwel. Nouv. 197, 1617 
Moryson /¢/#. 11, 290 ‘Vhey who are maimed in the warres 
.-hane from them a Pension for life, or the valne of the 
Pension in ready mony. x J. Jackson in Pepys’ Diary 
(1879) VI. 232 The King has granted pensions to those 
poor families who suffered hy this disaster. 1706 Q. ANNE 
Alessage to Comsnons g Jan., It would be very agreeable 
to her Majesty, if the Pension of sooo/, per ann. con- 
tinned and limited by Act of Parliament to his [the 
Duke of Marlborough’s) Posterity, for the more honourable 
Support of their Dignities. st Tucker Li, Nat. (1834) 
II. 348 We have Chelsea and Greenwich hospitals for the 
sick and maimed, pensions for the widows of such as have 
been slain. 1836 Manavat Midsh, Easy xxiv, Mr. Jolliffe 
not only obtained his promotion, hut a pension for his 
wounds. 1844 H. H. Witson rit. /ndia 1.15 Shamshir 
Bahadur was content to desist from opposition, and to 
accept a pension for himself and for his family, with per- 
mission to reside at Bauda. 1858 Ruskin Pol. Econ, 
Art Add. ii, It ought to be quite as natural aud straight- 
forward a matter for a labourer to take his pension from his 
parish, hecause he has deserved well of his parish, as fora 
man in higher rank to take his pension from his country, 
because he has deserved well of his country. 1878 BLAcKLEY 
Ess, Prev. Pauperisue (1880) 28 The cost..£14..would 
entitle the insurer to receive 8s. a week, whenever sick, til! 
the age of 70, after which time he would draw a pension of 
4s. per week as long as he lived. 1892 Academy 2 Jan. 
32/3 [He] retires va a pension after forty years’ service. 
1892 C. Bootn Paufertst 1. iv. 60 The father of the 
movement in favour of old-age pensions is Canon Blackley. 
With him must always remain the credit of whatever good 
may finally come out of any of these proposals. 1898 in 
Bouvier's Law Dict. 11. 647 ‘ Pensions are the bounties of 
the government, which Congress has the right to give, 
distribute, or recall at its discretion’ Ger U.S. 68). 1902 
Encyet, Brit. XXVIII. 468/2 (France) The State has to 
contribute to the old-age pensions, fixed..at not less than 
ge and uot more than 200 francs per person in favour of 
people aged seventy and upwards. - 

+5. The annual (or other periodical) payment 
made by each member of a gild, college, or society, 
towards its general expenses; esp. that levied upon 
each member of an Inn of Conrt to defray the 
standing charges of the Inn (e. g. maintenance and 
repair of buildings and gardens, salaries of officers, 


wages of servants, etc.). Obs. 
Appears in the Back Book of Lincoln's Inn from 1433. 
31431 in Lng. Gitds (1870) 275 At ech of these ij. morowe 


spechis, euery brothir & sustir schall payen to y* costage, | 
his pensyon, ij. denar. 1446-7 Black Bhs. Lincoln's | 


for 
fun (1899) 1. 17 It is ordeyned. .that no man be behynde of 
his pencyon ouer a jeer. 1569 Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 
(1901) 2 Hy hath one Chamber..chargeable with payment 
ofpencion. 1630 /id, 299 It is ordered..that the steward 
from henceforth shall receive all pencions w°t shalbe due 
for the persons of every gentleman in this Societie. 1680 
Duaoare Orig. Furid, a12/2 Pensions nre certain mouys 
paid yearly by every one of the Society [Middle Temple] ; 
viz. vi*, vilid. per annum.  /éid, 290 That no Officer com- 
pound for persoonl Pensions, but hy authority from the 
Pension Councel, 1838 Llack Bks. Lincoln's Inn 1V. 198 
To consider the propriety of Gisconinaie the words 
‘ Preacher ' and‘ Pensions’ as two items of the bills for dues. 
igor R. J. Feercuer in Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 1 note 
Pension, variously spelt in the MS. as Pencon, Pencion, 
Penén or Pention, means a payment. 

+6. Payment for board and lodging, or for the 
board and education of a child, etc. Odés. 

[x6xx Corer., Pexsion,. .also, money payed for the tabling, 
or boording of children.) 1696 Pintitps (ed. 5), Pension,.. 
a Summ pay’d by any Person for Dyet and Lodging. 1726 
Swier Gultiver 1. vi, The pension from each family for the 
education and entertainment of a child..is levied hy the 
emperor's officers. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons Afyst. Warning 
11]. 5 A sum sufficient to pay for my pension in n convent 


PENSION. 


for two or three years, 1803 Marv Cuariton Wie ¢ 
Afistress Il. 269 A household where she was to be tolerated 
for the peusion she paid. 

b. A boarding-honse, a lodging-bonse at a fixed 
rate; occas, a boarding-school; + also formerly 
a. tavern, an ordinary, Now only as Fr. (paisyon), 
and usually in reference to France or other Conti- 
nental country. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Sept., 1 settled them in their pension 
aud exercises. a@13652 Brome Dawroiselle w. i, Bunip. Ve 
make one w’ye at your new Ordinary...Vad.,.'There's no 
such Pension in all this City. 1654 Frecxxor Zen Years 
Trav. 66 There being no Innes nor Pensions to lodge or eat 
at, as with us, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenol’s Trav. 1, 18, 
I then went to lodge in Galata,at a Flemand’s House. .who 
kept a Pension. 1778 J. Apams Diary 19 May, My little 
son, and the other young Americans, at the Pension, dined 
with us. 18 3 R. Pinkerton Russia 152 There is also a 
respectable /ension or Boarding-school for Young Ladies, 
1837 Maravat Olla Pedr. xxxvii, The price demanded is 
the same as at the peusions, viz, 200 francs,.per mouth, 
1845 Tatrourp Vac. Rambles 1, 155 Gay toy-shops, and 
flowering shrubs, and green-shuttered white ‘ Pensions ' 

te. Zo be or five in pension: to live as a 
boarder in lodgings, to board. So ¢o put ix (io), 
dlace on pension. Obs. (Now usually F, en peas) 

1598 Datuncton Meth, Trav, Bivb, I would not haue 
him at his owne prouision. Let him be still in pension with 
others, 1665 Verney Ment. (1899) IV. 121 We are 16 of my 
uncle and aunts family, and all in pention, att ros. a weeke for 
owerselves, and 7s. for owr servants with lodgens in, 1672- 
Dryoen Assignuation w. i, My two nieces, are to he place 
on pension there. 1914 Mes. Mantev Adv. Riella 96 She 
was put for sometime to Pension, .ata poor Women’s House. 
[s8x6 Snetrev Lett. Pr. Wks. 1880 IL. 5% 1 wish you to 
look out for a home for me and Mary ed Villiam, and the 
kitten who is now en pension.) 

7. [from 5] A consultative assembly of the 
members of Gray’s Inn, one of the Inns of Court in 
London; cf. PARLIAMENT 5 b, 

1570 Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 7 At this Feasien yt is 
ordered that all suche persons [etc.], 1664 /did. 449 It is 
ordred y* Mr. Beale shall bee summoned to attend y* next 
pencion, 1663in Waterhouse Com. Fortescue's De Laud. 
Leg. 546 Every quarter,..the Readers and Benchers cause 
one of the Officers to summon the whole Company openly 
in the Hall at dinner, that synch a night the Pension, or us 
some honses call it, the Parliament, shall be holden, which 
Pension, or Parliament iu some houses, is nothing else but 
a couference and Assembly of their Benchers and Utter. 
Barresters ouely. 1670 Blount Law Diet. 5.v.,Vhat which 
in the Two Temples, is called a Parliameut, in Lincolns- 
Inn, a Council; in Gray’s-lun, is called n Pension; that is, 
an Assembly of the Members of the Society, to consult of 
the Affairs of the Honse. 1897 Daily pie 3° aos 8/5 
At a pension held yesterday Mr, Mattinson, Q.C., Recorder 
of Blackburn, was elected treasurer of the Honourable 
Society of Gray's Inn for the eusuing year, 

q 8. Put for Penstoner. Obs. rare. 

1544 Suppl to Len, Vill Cjh, The pepente burden 
wherwith this your realme..is ouercharged through the 
greate multytude of chauntery prestes, soule prestes. .muncke 
pencyons, morowe mas prestes. : 

9. attrib.and Comid.,as (sense 4) pension age, book, 
law, money; pension-fee, -list, -monger, -schemer, 
etc. ; (senses 5-7) enston book, house, roll, room, 
writ; (sense 6) penston-boarder, -keeper, principle, 
school; pension-dwelling, -paying, -proof adjs.; 
pension-parliament: see PARLIAMENT 8, 

1898 Westnz. Gaz. 26 July 3/t The cost..is roughly 
estimated at £2,340,co0 if the *pension age is sixty, and 
41:455,000 if the pension age is sixty-five. /bid. 26 Feb. 3/1 
The villa folk ,, meet the *pension-boarders ou terms of 
Slight spperiority. 1557 Order of Hospitalls Fv h, Yow 
shall also keepe a *Penciou-Booke whiche shall declare the 
Number of the poore in this Citie, relieud by this Hospital. 
1569 Pension Bk. Gray's Jun 2 That all thys graunt 
may be entred into the pencion booke. 1601 Hontanp 
Pliny |. 170 [Siccius Dentatuswas honoured] with a stipend 
or “pensioa-fee out of the Exchequer & chamber of the 
city, 1877 Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 30 A Scie and sub- 
stauciall chist..to remayne in the *pencion house. .for the 
keping of the bookes of account and pencion Roles, 1601 
Jéid. 153 Mr. Necton beinge warned to come to the peucion 
house fath refused totome. 1816 Genté. Mag. LXXXVI. 
1. 116 The *Pension-list was full, 1663 in Waterhouse 
Conun, Forteseue's De Land. Leg. S44 The four houses of 
Court...every one that is admitted fellow, after that he is 
called to the Masters Commons, payeth yearly 3. shillings 
4. pence which they call the *pension mony. 1843 Rosk 
in Byron's Wks, (1846) 230/2 note, My trade of place and 
*peusion-monger. s Empire Rev. 1. 427 Habitual 
drunkards and couvicted criminals are to he rejected in 
Victoria as in the other *pension-paying colonies, 1807 E.S. 
Baarett Rising Sun 1, 189 Quirk was “peusion-proot 
against all this womanish Sahin 1508-9 Black Bhs. 
Lincoln's Ins (1899) I. 159 Item, to the Botillers for wrytyng 
the *Pencion Roll ijs. viijd. 1651 /éd. 11. 392 The Butler 
is every term to make up a Pencion Roll. 1721 /érd. IM). 
261 Over the *Pention Roome and under the Library of this 
Society. 1902 Westnt. Gas, 28 May 2/1 The *pension> 
school life of Hanover, Dresdea and Leipzig... seems a 
harmless enough amusement for an ordinary girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen with some money and sufficient good sense, 
1537 Cal. Inner Temple Rec. (1896) 1, 115 ¥t is also agreed 
..at the said parliament that a *pencion writt shalbe served, 
wherhy the dettes of the Howse may the soner be paid. 
1576 Pension Bk, Gray's Inn 27 (tis agreed that a pencion 
writt be forthwyth suede. 1670 Brount Law Dict, 
Pension-Writ, When a Pension-Writ is once issued, none, 
sued thereby in an Inns of Court, shall he discharged or 
permitted to come in Commons, till all duties he paid. 


Pension (pe'nfon), 7. [f. Pension sd.; in 
sense 2 corresp, lo F, penstonner (1465 in Hniz.- 
Darm.), med.L. fens7éndre (1382 in Dr Cange).] 


Pia 


PENSIONABLE. 


1, rntr. To live or stay in a pension or boarding- 


honse; to board and lodge. 

1648 Ilowett, For. Trav. (Arb) 27 When they meet with 
any person of note..and journey or pension with him any 
lime. 1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1. 129 For you to 
pension, unless there were company sutable for you, would 
not I conceave be agreeable. 1714 Laoy M. W. Montacu 
Let. to W. Montage 9 Ang, It is the same thing as 
pensioning in n nunnery. 1879 W. Cory Lett. 4 Frnis. 
(1897) 450 The small country house where we pensioned, 

2. trans. To grant a pension to, bestow a pension 
upon; also (contextually), to retain or buy over with 
apension. 70 persion off, to dismiss with a pen- 
sion, to pension on retirement. 

1goa Apoison Dial. Afedals iii. Wks. 1736 11, 161 One 
might expect, methinks, to see the Medals of that nation in 
the highest perfection, when there is a society pensioned and 
set apart on purpose for the designing of them, 1732 Pore 
Hor, Epist. w.t. 387 The hero William, and the Martyr 
Charles, One knighted Blackmore, and one pension'd Quarles. 
1800 Wettestey in Owen Desf. 657 The adoption of a plan 
for pensioning public officers incapable of service is required. 
1849 Macaunay /fist, tng. ii. 1. 908 fe bribed and stimue 
lated both parties in turn, pensioned at once the ministers of 
the crown and the chiefs of the opposition. 1865 Dickens 
fut, Fr. 1. xv, You have taken it into your head that I 
mean to pension you off. 

Pensionable kee aivauts), a, [f, Pension 
v.+-ABLE.] a. Qualified for, or entitled to, a 

nsion, bb. Of service, or injuries sustained in it: 

“ntitling to a pension. Hence Penaionably adv. 

1882 JV. Chester (Pennsylv.) Local News 11. No. He r 
Those who incurred pensionable disabilities. 1893 Guardian 
22 ‘ous 937/3 A teacher arrives at pensionahfe age, 1893 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch § Oct., His claim had been 
rejected because he was not ‘ pensionably disabled ‘, 

Pensionary (pe'nfonari), 53.1 [ad. med.L, 
pensiondri-us; see PENSION 5d. and -aRY1 B.1; 
ef. F, penstonnaire (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, One who receives a pension; often with sinister 
implication: One who Is attached by a pension to 
the interest of a person or persons (expressed or 
peehed) 5 a creature, hireling: = PENSIONER 1. 

a%s48 Hatt Chron, Edw. /V 236 Many other of his 
Counsaill, had been in fee and pencionaries, of the Frenche 
kyng. 1599 Sanoys Europx oe (1632) :82 A sure enemie 
to the Spaniards, and to all his Favorites, partizans, and 
pensionaries, 1613 Sueetey Srav. Persia 33 The Tartars 
«through their dependance vpon the Turke, whose religion 
they professe. and whose pentionaries they were, 1698 [R. 
Fencuson) View Eccles, 84, 1 will not discover at present 
whom I know Court Pensionaries among the Presbyterian 
Ministers. 1874 Motiry Barneveld viii. pad traitor to his 
country and a pensionary to her deadiiest foe, 1874 Green 
Short fist, x. § 2.759 The Nabob sank into a pensionary, 

tb. The recipient of an ecclesiastical pension. 
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commercial treaty between France and the United States 
was, about the same time, delivered to the Grand Pensionary 
and to the Pensionary of Amsterdam, 7 

ce. transf. Applied as a satirical nickname to 
English statesmen. 

1771 Smottetr ffumph, Cl, 2 June, Hal there's the other 
great phenomenon, the grand pensionary | Pitt), that weather- 
cock of patriotism, that veers about in every point of the poli- 
tical compass, and stil! feels the wind of popularity in his tail, 
3836 Disranu Kunnymede Lett, (1885) 206 This grand pen- 
sionary of bigotry and sedition presumes to stir up the people 
of England against your high estate, 

* 3. = PENSIONER 5. (In quot., a church or 
ye ae charged with an annual payment to a 
mother church.) 

1891 P. G. Stone Archit. Antig. f. Wight uw. 5 The 

Parish of Brighstone..2 chapel was built here. .- Being 


built after the foundation of Calbourne church, this latter | 


claimed it as a pensionary, 

Pensionary, 53.2 [f. Pension sd. + -any] B, 
2; 0n L. type *pensiondria or -drium.] A dwelling 
or place of residence for pensioners: formerly, at 
Cambridge, a residence for undergraduates not on 


the foundation of a college. 

1§8a-3 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 248 For 
thatchinge the barne and stable in Pensionary. .xlvj  16s1 
fbid. 1. 186 The chambers in y* late pensionary. 1698 /d/d., 
Y° Battlements in x Pensionarie towards the Strect. 1655 
Fouccea Hist, Canid, (1840) qt. 1886 Wirtis & Crark Cant. 
bridge 11. 248 Accommodation [for more students) was pro» 
vided [¢ 1590] in some houses opposite the college [St 
John’s), on the site of which the New Divinity School partly 
stands, This was called ‘The Pentionary ', 

Pensionary (pe‘nfoniri), ¢ fad. med.L, 
pensionari-us ; see PENSION 3. and -aRY 1 A.] 

1, That is in receipt of a pension or bounty; in the 

ay of a person or persons expressed or implied; 

ence, mercenary, bireling, venal. 

1548 Hate Chron, Edw, /V 236 To thintent to bragge 
another day, that the kyoges Chamberlain of Englande, hath 
been pencionary, with the Frenchekyng. 1598 Barret / Aor. 
Warres viii. 136 ie oe Hinaders eo era his iS \- 
¢clona trou i eOK. OHI onty as. as, 
(Camden) etTo Mary, widow of Henry Peacock, ees 
trumpeter to King ‘Charles the Second, bounty ..20 0 a 
1 Burxe Fr. Kev. Wks. V. 268. 18425 W. Taycor in 
Monthly Rev. CV1, 488 An extensive pensionary clergy. 
1837 [sce PaatiaMenT 46.18). 1880 Masson J/i/ton VI. 221. 

4. Consisting, or of the nature, of a pension. 

1631 Bratuwait lWhincies, Launderer 59 Her age receives 
for her long service a pony recompence. 1771-4 F's, 
Jv. Batchelor (1773) 1f. 127 They even obtained pensionary 
favours for years, 1889 Yres 19 June, The pensionary aid 


| is insignificant, 


3536 Cromwect in Merriman Life § Led. (1902) 11.28 All | 
persones and vicares and other beneficed men and pension- 


aries within this deanry not being resident upon their 
benefices. 
te. A soldier, etc., receiving pay. Obs. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1, iv. C vj (Ethiope) 
Ther are througheout the whole nacion certeine houses ani 
stockes, that are pencionaries at armes. 1583 84s.' 7'van- 


scripts of Norton in Kent (MS.), Was buried Julij 6. John 


Quylter, one of y* pensionaries of Deale castle, 

d, One maintained by charity or in a charitable 
institution ; cf, PENSIONER 1c 

1753 N. Toratano Gangr, Sore Throat 1 That Species of 
Squinancy, which reigned last Year..amongst the Pension- 
anies of the Visitation of St. Mary in the Back-Street, 

2. {= Du. pensionaris.) Formerly, the chief 
municipal magistrate of a Dntch eity, with the 
function of a legal adviser or speaker, Hist. 

1587 Hotinsnep Chron, I11, 1411/1 losse de Menin, 
councellor and pensionarie of Dordreght. 1727 Cuampers 
Cyel., Pensiolx)ary, is the first minister of the regency of 
cach city, in the province of Holland.., His office is to give 
his advice in matters relating to the government, either of 
the city in particular, or of the state in general; and in as. 
semblies of the states of the province is speaker in behalf of 
his city, 756 Nucent Gr, four, Netheri,1, 287 [Dunkirk] 
1s governed after the manner of Flanders by a burgomaster 
Or mayor, echevins or aldermen, and nm pensionary or 
recorder. 1864 Kiak Chas. Sold 11. mt. i 45 A deputation, 
headed hy Jean Sersanders, the pensionary of Ghent. 

b. esp. (properly Grand Pensionary =Du. Groot 
Pensionaris): The first minister and magistrate of 
the state or province of Holland and Zealand in 
the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands 
(1619-1794), who was by virtue of his office presi- 

lent of the legislature of the province, and per- 
manent deputy to the States General. 

The dignity was first created by Johan van Olden Barne- 
oe undee the title of Advocate of Holland and West 
Friesland; it attained to great distinction when held by 
Johan de Witt 1653-72. 

655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 11. 232 Shee sent to Mr. 

art, who wes at the Hage, and commanded him to goe 
to the Pensionary de Witte and assure him[etc.}. 1668 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 283/3 The Heer de Wit is still to continue Pen- 
Sionary, and for an acknowledgement of the good services 
he has lone, his Salary is raised to 3000 Guilders per annum, 
1761-2 Iluma /fist, Eng, (1806) 1V. 1x. 53 
dispatched Paw, penstonary of Hollant [2632-36], as their 
Ambassador extraordinary to London, 1 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 11. 337 Grand Pensionary, formerly called the ad- 
vocate of the republic. 1855 Macautav //ist, Eng, xi. 
lil. 63 The office of Pensionary, always important, was 
peculiarly important when the Stadtholder was absent from 
the Bi ag Baxcrort /7ist, U.S. Vi, xli, 235 The 

OL, . 


They immediately 


+3. Characterized by an ecclesiastical pension 


or endowment, Oés. 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Seot, 1, 684 He is lauchfullie pro- 
vidit of auld in and to the vicarag pensionarie of the samyn, 

Pensioned (penjond), pf/.a. [f. PExsion v. 
+-ED!,] In receipt of a pension; now esf. retired 
ona pension; in earlier use often implying venality. 

361 Corce., Pensionné, pensioned, stipended, hired by 
pension, that takes an yearelie stipend. 1738 Pore for. 
Sat. u. i, 1x1 Could pension’d Boileau lash in honest strain 
Fiatt'rers and Bigots ev'n in Louis' reign? 1825 L. Ilunt 
Feast of Poets, etc. 78 Mr. Southey, who is one of the pen- 
sioned reviewers in the Quarterly, does not hiush to tell 
those who are acquainted with his former opinions..that a 
mere stickler for Reform ..is little hetter than a ‘house- 
breaker’, 1897 Daily News 26 Yeb. 7/4 Among the others 
engaged ..are twelve pensioned policemen, six army pen 
sioners, and two pensioned firemen, 

Pensioner (penfana1). Also 5 pensener, 
6-7 penc-, pentioner. [a. Saban he 
penstonnier (1365 in Godet.) = med.L. fenstonarius; 
f. pension, PENSION : see -ER 2] 

I. One who receives a pension or payment. 

1, One who is in receipt of lame or regular 
pay; one who is in the’ pay of another; in early 
use, a paid or hired soldier, a mercenary; in 17- 
18th c, often with implication of base motives: 
a hireling, tool, creature. 

1487 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 396/2 The said Wages, Fees and 
Rewardes, of the said Capiteyne, Lientenaunte and Soul. 
deours, Artificers, Pensioners and Feodaries, of the said 
Towne of Caleis and Castell ther. 1549 Comsh. Sot. xx. 166 
3e ar be cum sodiours & pensionaris to gour enemeis. 1673 
Lssex Papers (Camden) I. 76 All which gives me 
suspect he isa Pensioner of France, #1693 Lp, DeLaMER 
Chas, FH.'s Pensioners Wks. (1694) 116 The Name of n Pen- 
sioner is very distast{ul to every English Spirit, 193 Pore £4. 
Bathurst 394 In Britain's Senate he a seat obtains, And ove 
more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 4771 Smouterr //wm ph. 
Cl. 5 June, If all the clerks of the ‘Treasury, of the Secre- 
taries, the War-office and the Admiralty should take it in 
theie heads to throw up their places, in imitation of the great 
pensioner [Pitt). 1863 Annals of Engi. 111. 63 (an. 1668) 
Charles [I1.] became the pensioner of the French king. 
1874 Motiey Sarneveld 1, ix. 365 A tool of the court and 
A secret pensioner of Spain. c 

b. spec. One who is in receipt of a pension or 
stated allowance, in consideration of past services 
or on account of injuries received in service; 
formerly applied esp. to the inmates of Chelsea 
and Greenwich Ilospitals, 

1706-1849 [see Out-reNsionez). 1721 Amurrst Terra Fil. 
No. 44(1754) 234 {the single article of losing an arm ora leg 
gives a man the precedence of AEneas, inany a poor pensionee 
of Chelsea college hath an equal right to it with his lordship. 
1834 Sait's Afag. 196/2 The office of Comptrollers of Army 


| 


‘ound to | 


PENSIONER. 


Accounts is to be abolished, and the in-pensioners of Kil- 
mainham are to be removed to Chelsea. 1855 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. xx. 1V. 408 Greyheaded old pensioners who crept 
about the arcades and alleys of Chelsea Hospital. 

+c. One maintained by public charity or in a 
charitable institution, Ods. 

1gs7 Order 4 Hospitalls Cj, The Number of children re. 
maining and Pencioners relieved at the Cities charge. 

+d. The recipient of an eccleslastical pension; 
a beneficed clergyman; = PENsIonaRY 33,1 1 b. 

1578 Keg. Privy Council Scot. U1. aa Gif ony beneficit 
man or pensionare sall happin to be slayne,,.the narrest 
qualifiit persoun of his kin sal have the presentatioun and 
provisioun of his benefice and gift of his pensioun. at 
/bid, 42a Parson of Eglischame and vicar pensioner of Kil- 
marnok. 

®. fig. ‘ 

1942 Youno Ni. Tht a can Eternity belong to me, 
Poor Pensioner on the Bounties of an Hour? 1878 H. 
Tavior Deukalion 1,1. 17 We, Earth's pensioners, Eapect 
less bounty when her store Is scant. 

+2. spec. One of a body of gentlemen, instituted 
by Henry VIII in 1509, as a body-guard to the 
sovereign within the royal palace; a gentleman- 
at-arms; = GENTLEMAN 2b. Oés. 

Originally called Spearmen, in 1539 Pensioners, later 
Gentlemen-Pensioners; now Gentlenten-at-arms. 

a 1548 Haut Chron., Hen. V1 239 The kyng rode to the 
last ende of the ranke where the peares or Pencyoners 
stoode. 1573-80 Bazet Ady, P 253 Pensioner, a Gentleman 
about his Prince alwaie redie, with his speare: a spearer. 
1598 Suaxs, Aferry 17. 1, ii, 79. 1601 STOW Annals 973 
(an. 1539) In the moneth of December, were Ge ies to 
wayte on the kings person 50. Gentlemen, called Pencioners 
or Speares, like as they were in the first yeere of the king. 
3603 Lp. G, Hunsoen Len to Fas. / in Chamberlayne St. GA, 
Brit, (737) 230 It pleased Her Majesty..to grace me with 
the Captain-ship of Her Band of Gentlemen-Pensioners, 
1630-1706 [see GENTLEMAN 2b), 1737 J. CHAMBRRLAYKE 
St. Gt. Brit. u. 229 His Majesty's Honourable Band of 
Gentiemen-Fensioners. /éid. 231 The Band of Pensioners 
have the Honour to bear the King’s Royal Banner, 

tb. éransf. A member of a body-guard, an 
attendant, a retainer. Ods. 

1603 Hottano P/utarch's Mor. 417 When his guard and 
yemoners were come to this cottage where he [Antiochus) 

ad beene lodged. 1633 — Cyrupadia 1 Eocene" he 
draweth ont of them a guard of ten thousand: ensioners, who 
night and day should watch. .his Palace. 

ig. 1§90 Suaks. Mids. Nit. i. 10, L serve the Fairy Queene, 
«. Lhe Cowslips tall, her pensioners bee. 1632 Minton 
Pensereso 10 Hovering dreams, The fickle Pensioners of 
Morpheus train, | 

3. The officer in the Inns of Court who col- 
lected the pensions, kept the pension-book or pen- 
sion-roll, and acconnted for the moneys received 


(cf. PENSION 50. 5). Obs. exc. Fist. 

1429-30 Black Bhs. of Lincoln's Inn 1. 4 Pensener. 
1481-2 /bid. 74 To maister Lovell, at y* tyme Pensionar. 
1507 daner Temple Rec. g On part to remayne in the seid 
chest and the other with the pencyoner. 1570 Pension Bh. 
Gray's Iuni There shalbe provided 3 dozen of sasers be the 
pencioner. 1651 Slack bes, Lincoln's Inn WU. 393 It is 
ordered... that there shalbe_a Pencioner yearely chosen. 
1663 in Waterhouse Conn, Forteseue's De Land. Leg. 54 
Of these [Benchers) is one yearly chosen, which is call 
the Treasurer, or in some house Pensioner, who receiveth 
yearly the said pension money. 1903 S/aple Inn & tts Story 

The pensioner, corresponding much to what we term the 
Buraae ofa college, was elected by the ancients, 

4, A Pensionary of a Datch city or province ; 
the (Grand) Pensionary of Holland. Ods. 

16ga East. Mono, tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist, Relat, 5 The 
greatest is usually compos'd of one or two Burgomasters, 
some Sheriffs, one Scout Master, one Treasurer, and one or 
two Pensioners, 1 Lond. Gaa, No. 428/4 The Heer 
lohan de Witt Counsellor of Dordrecht, anal a neer kiasman 
ofthe Pensioner ofthat name, 1673 TemrLr Observ, United 
Prov, Wks. 1731 1. 32 The Pensioner..is a Civil-Lawyer, 
yers‘d in the Customs, and Records, and Privileges of the 
Town, concerning which he informs the Magistracy upon 
Oceaston, and vindicates them upon Disputes with other 
Towns, 1756 Nucent Gr. Sour, Netheri. 1. 19 The pen- 
sioner of Halland, who sits with the nobility, delivers their 
vote, and assists at all their deliberations, 

II. One who makes a stated periodical payment. 


+5. Atribatary. Obs. rare, 

tsgo R. Hicncock Ouintess. Wit 6o A State. her neigh. 
hours, to haue her their freende, doo make them selues her 
Pencionares. 15996 Dataymeny tr. Lesiie's Hist, Seot. rv. 
ato In the meine tyme the Britanis quha now x 3ciris had 
bene pensioneris to the Scottis, quyetlie, throuch counsel of 
Conan..conspyre against the Sec ttis and Peychtes. 

6. At Cambridge University: An undergraduate 
student who is not a Scholar on the foundatlon of 
acollege, or aSizar; one who pays for his own com- 
mons and other expenses; = Commtonerat Oxford. 

texggo in Cole's ALS. (B. M. Addit 5845) If 179 b, Item, tho 

Tonkys pay tothe Bedellys in Quinquagesima Dominica, 
¢very dave that isa Pensyoner—xxd...except that he be 
a Graduatt, then he shall pot pay. 1§70G. Haavay Leffer- 
6& (Camden) 3 The Pensionars were also forthwith pro- 
poundid. 1975 Mason Afem, Gray Gray's Poems 3 From 
thence he removed to St. Peter's College, Cambridge, where 
he was admitted a pensioner in the year 1734. 1796 Morss 
Amer, Geog. V1. 112 The ter pensioners are sons of the 
nobility..dine with the fellows .. the lesser pensioners dine 
with the scholars that are on the fouadation, but live at 
their own expense. 1888 A. Dome oe co He 

oldsmith] had hoped to go to Trinity College as a pen- 
ie i) (oRiE ew Cal. 5 Onlee in the several 
Colleges! 1. Head, 2. Fellows, .. 6. Scholars, 7- Pensioners, 
who form the great body of the Students, who pay for their 
commons, chambers, &e., 8. Sizare, 88 


PENSIONERSHIP. 


+7. One who lives in a house or irstitulion 
paying for lodging and board; a boarder; sf. 
a girl or woman living e# fexston in_a convent 
or school in France, Belgium, etc.; = F. pension- 


naire. Obs. 

1672 DrvoEen Assignation w. iv, We are the two new 
pensioners, Laura and Violetta. r6gx tr. Hailiannc's Observ. 
Journ, Naples 137 All of them take in Pensioners, and there 
is never a Religions Honse, that hath not at the least Three- 
score or Fourscore of them, 1745 Exiza Ileywooo Female 
Spect, No. 10 (1748) 11. 187 She entered into a monastery, 
where she still ives apensioner. 1827 Scotr Vafpoleon ii. 
Wks. 1870 IX. 397 of, The... convent... where Josephine 
was..a pensioner or boarder. F 

8. atirib., as pensioner gujde, messenger; Pen- 
stoner Pal aes (see ParRLIAMENT $6.1 8), 

1678 Lurtrete Bricf Rel. 9 Nov. (1857) I. 3 It was a 
parliament that gave those vast summs of money, nnd there- 
fore called the pensioner parliament. gies STEELE Sfect. 
No. 326 » 2 A Band of Pensioner-Matrons, and an old 
Maiden Relation. 1856 Ruskin Harbours Eng. Pref., My 
pensioner gnide..at Greenwich Hospital. 1898 Daily News 
22 Mar, 5/2 Wherever there are poreeercts wanted, cus- 
toms watchers, prison warders, inland revenue, or pensioner 
messengers, there the retired soldier has his chance. _ 

Hence Pe‘nsionership, the office or position of 
a pensioner (in quot. in sense 3). 

1569 Pension Bk. Gray's nn (1901) 3 Mr. Stanhope for 
hys dilligence used in thoffice of the pentionersbipp shalbe 
allowed on varlett. 

Pensionless (penfanlés), a. [f. PENston sé, 
+-LEss,] Without a pension, unpensioned. 

1832 Examiner 834/2 Pensionless and placeless aristocrats. 
1881 S. Lane-Poote in Afacut, Mag. XLIV. 221/1 The 
pensionless discharged soldier. . 

|| Pensionnaire ten [F. (14th c. in 

Ilatz.-Darm.) = med.L. fenstondrius, and ng. 
PENSIONARY, PENSIONER, 
a pension; a pensioner, a paid retainer. rare. 
b. One who boards in a French lodging-house, 
institution, or family. ¢. A junior member of the 
Comédie Francaise. 

1898 Dattincton Meth, Trav. Miijh, Of his [King of 
France's] Expence, .. it is very hard to relate an exact pro- 

rtion, considering .. the vucertainty of the numbers of 

ensionaires, or Peatisiene’ a1794 Gipson Autodiog. 5 
Corr. (1869) 73, 1 now entered myself as a pensionaire, 
or boarder, in the elegant house of Mr. De Mesery. 1833 
L. Ritcme Wand. by Loire 46 The pensionnaires of the 
nuns of Saint Ursula were next, 1897 Daily News 1 Jan. 
2/3 The average age of the new pensionnaires is seventy. 
1897 West. Gaz, 2 Sept. 5/2 Some young people who were 
staying in his honse as ensionnaires, 1901 Scotsman 16 Apr. 
8/7 The distribution of roles among soci¢taires and pension- 
naires—full members of the company and salaried aspirants, 

+ Pensionry. O%s. rare—'. [f. PENsIonER: 
see -RY.] A body of pensioners or paid retainers. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. Wks. 185 II]. 177 He should 

need no other pretorian band nor pensionry then these, if 
they peas once with their perfidions preachments aw the 
people, , 
_t Pensitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. penstt-dre, 
iterative of pensdre to weigh carefully, consider, 
freq. or intensive of pendere, pens- to weigh: see 
-ATE3.] ¢vans. To consider, ponder. So + Pensi- 
tation [ad. L. sensitalion-em], consideration, 
pondering. 

1623 CockEaam, Pensitate, to consider,to ponder. Pensi- 
tation, a considering. 1647 Litty Ch, Astro. cxvi. 562 
Ile that..will well pensitate what precedes, may frame a 
considerable judgment. 1651 Biccs New Disf. 152 A judicial 
and serious pensitation. 

Pensitive, erron. form of PENSATIVE Ods. 

Pensive (pe‘nsiv), a. (sd.) Forms: 4-6 pensyf, 
Cyfo, -yff), 5-6 pensif, -cyf; 5-6 pensyve, (5 
pensiwe, 6 -seue, 6-7 Sc. pansiue), 6- pensive. 
[a. F. pensif, -ive (11the. in Hatz-Darm.), f. 
penser to think : see -1VE.] 

1. Full of thought; plunged in thought; thought- 
ful, meditative, musing ; reflective : often with some 
tinge of seriousness or melancholy (cf. 3). 

1362 Lanct, P. Pd, A. vit. 133 Ful pensyf in myn herte ; 
For [1377 of] pat I sauh slepynge, 3if hit so be mihte. ¢1440 
eee Pensyfe thanghtfull alle day sytteth i 
1563 B, Gooca Lglogs vi. (Arb.) 54 With pensyfe heart full 
fraight wich thoughts, I fled from thence away. 1639 N. 
N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman 1. 33 He had a greater 
feare of those who were pensive as eenties 1794 Mrs. 
Raocutrre Afyst, Udolpho i, The sweet expression of her 
pensive face. 1863 1. Wittiams Baftistery n. xxxi. (1874) 
172 Lost in Bewild’rings of his pensive mind. 

+2. Thoughtful or meditative as to plans and 
future events, Passing into b. Full of anxions 
thought or foreboding; anxions, apprehensive, Ods. 
é 1375 Se. Leg, Saints i, (Petrws) 320 Symon and Nero ay 
Ar full pensyve how pai mon Confowad be. 1422 tr. Seereéa 
Sceret.. Prio. Priv. 138 He sholde be Purveyannt_and 
Pensyfe of thynges that may come aftyrwarde. 1477 Eart 
Rivers Dicles 109 He ahode in his hons right pensyf and 
ful of thoughte how he might escape fro this perille. 1549 
Coverpate, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. vii. 54, 1.. was so 
pensyfe .. leste this infeccion myghte crepe among yon. 
1606 Hottann Sueton, 128 What pensive care he tooke, as 
touching his health and safetie. 1654 Wittock Zootomia 
— owe not Misery the service to meet it, hy pensive fears, 


a. One in receipt of | 


a 


. *Sorrowfully thonghtful, sorrowful; mourn- | 


fully serious; melancholy’ (J.); gloomy, sad. 
(e 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 129, 1 pray he, sir, 
pu tel me quhy Pu art nov pensiwe & mad, & wont wes to 


| 


654 
be blith & glad. ¢ 1430 Lypa, Vin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 206 


Snche as pensyff make hem glad and murye. 1596 
Drayton Legends 1. 383 The heavie burthen of my pensive 
brest. 1664 H. More Avyst. /ntg., Afol. viti. §12 For the 


cherishing and comforting the innocent, serious and pensive. 
1703 Maunoaeit Yours, Ferus. (1732) 64 She sat down weary 
ani nsive at so sad adisappointment. 1838 Lytton A lice 
t.ii, Seeing her mother’s emotion, [she] kissed away the tears 
from the pensive eyes, 1871 R. Ettis Catud/us xcvi. 3 
When to a love long cold some pensive pity recals us. 

+b. Const. oF ‘or, or infitt. : Sorry. Obs. 

1450 Merlin i. 6 ye suster is so hevy and pensif of our 
mys- appes. 1877-87 Hi ] ( 
Henrie donhtlesse was right pensive for his [Becket’s | death, 
1615 BratHwalt Strappado 3878) 32 Pensiue still To doe 
whats good, but frolike to doe ill, : 4 

4. transf. Of things: Suggestive of, associated 
with, or implying thonght, anxiely, or melancholy. 
+b. Carefully considered (04s.). 

1548 Upaut Erasn, Par. Luke xxi. 34 With the other 

ensife cares of this present life. a@zg60 Rottano Crt. 

‘enus 11. 539 Sine to counsall thay passit all beliue. Con- 
sidderit weill the sentence was pensiue, 1633 WAY Hen. Ul, 
vt. 439 They... thither pensive sackcloth brought. 1685 
Lapy Rete in Buccleuch MISS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
344, I have now left the country and the pensive qnict of it. 
41732 Gav Halles u, vii. 46 Would that avert one pensive 
hour? 179a S. Rocers Pleas. Afem. 1. 207 Pensive ‘Twi- 
light in her dusky car. 31830 Scorr Desonol. viii. 246 How 
have I sate while piped the pensive wind. 1860 HawTHorxe 
Marb. Faun (Tauchn, 11, iv. 45 Adam..never knew the 
shade of pensive heauty which Eden won from his expulsion, 

5. absol. as sb, Pensive maimer or mood. 

1775 C. Jounston Pilgrim 122 The Archbishop and he 
hive parted not the best pleased with each other, which has 
put my friend a little in the pensives. «1814 Maneuvring 
n. & in New Brit. Theatre 11. 89 Fold your arms as if you 
were musing—no, not so--more On the pensive. 

Hence +Pensived @., sonce-wd., ? rendered 
pensive or sad, saddened, 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 219 These trophies of affections 
hot, Of pensiv’d and subdned desires the tender. 

+Pensivehead. Ols. rare. (See -nEap.] 
Pensiveness. 

Ya14r2 Lypc. Two Alerchants 874 And seide, ‘ Freend, 
your pensifheed asswage', a 1450 — Afcrita ATissa in Lay 
Folks Sass Bk. 392 Now hope, now dred, now pensyfthede, 
now thonght, Al thyse yfere a myn chere and hewe. 

Pe‘nsively, adv. f PENSIVE a.+-LY 2.) In 
a pensive manner: a, With meditation; medita- 
tively, thoughtfully, musingly; 1b. With serious 
or melancholy thouglitfulness. 

1569 Srensen V'7s. Petrarch in Theat. Worldl. Byjb, On 
herbes and floures she walked pensinely, 1613 Suaks, 
Hen, VU, 1. ii. Stage direct. The King drawes the 
Curtaine and sits reading pensinely. Sug How sad he 
lookes3 sure he is much afflicted. “ 165x Honaes Govt. § 
Soe, Pref, Whilest I contrive, order, pensively and slowly 
compose these matters. 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Rost. Forest 
viii, She sat for some time leaning pensively on her arm. 
1879 Frouve Short Stud, (1883) 1V. v. 374 He had walked 
down the hank pensively while I was in the difficulty. 


Pensiveness (pensivnés). [f as prec. + 
-NEsS.] ‘The quality or state of being pensive ; 
thonghtfulness, usually tinged with melancholy ; 
heaviness of mind or heart, sadness, melancholy ; 
fanxious thought as to coming events, appre- 


hensiveness (04s.). 

1qtz-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. xiv. (1555), Now ye are 
gone, pensyfnesse me sleath. 1515 Bancray Ecloges iii. 
in Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. Iii, The: pensive- 
ness and payne Of courtiers or they their wages can ob- 
tayne. 1g8a N. Licwertenn tr. Castanheda's Cong. Es 
Jud. \. xxix, 73 The rest of the Fleete was so cast away 
before their eyes, wherewith they were stroken into a very 
grent pensinenesse, x60r Houtann P/iny 1.8 He delinered 
the army from all pensineness and feare. 1670 Facttarp 
Cont. Clergy 22 For him that rives blocks or carries packs, 
there is no great expence of parts, no anxiety of mind, no 
great intellectual) pensiveness, 1752 Jounson Ramdicr 
No. 204 » 7 The moments crept imperceptibly away through 
the gloom of pensiveness. 1827 J. W. Croxen Diary 17 Feb., 
There was not only no grief, but not even a decent pensive- 
ness. 3868 Hawtnorne Fr. § /¢. Note-Bhs, V1. 3s The 
divine pensiveness of a Madonna's face. 

Pengone, obs. form of Pension. 

Penstemon, var. spelling of PENTSTEMON. 

Penster (pensto1). rare. [f. Pen 56.2 or v3 
+ -STER,] One who uses a Le in a small way; 
a petty writer; a literary hack. 

r6x1 Corer, Plumetcur, a Scribe, Clerke, Penne-man, 
Scrinener, Penster. 1871 G. Merenitu H, Richmond 1. 
He Oh! the poor penster! 1902 Sat. Rev. 22 Feb, 224/1 

he enterprising penster who acted for a daily paper. 


Penstock! (penjstgk). [f. Pen 5d.1+ Srock sé.J 

1. A sluice or flood-gate fer restraining or 
regulating Ihe flow from a head of water formed 
by a‘ pen’ (see PEN sé.1 3), as in a waler-mill. 

1607 Cowett /nterfr. s.v. Bay, Water comming ont of 
them by a passnge or fiud-gate (called the penstocke). 1725 
Lond, Gaz, No. 6420/3 A Penstock ofa Pond, 18¢1 Trans. 
Soc, Arts XIX. 268 The penstock, which regulates the 
quantity of water running to the wheel. 1864 Daily Tee. 
26 July, There are sixteen openings..throngh which the 
sewage flows into the reservoirs as regulated by the pen- 
stocks—or floodgates, i 

attrib. 1791 KR. Mytne Rep. Thames & fsis 52 Two ten 
ft. Bridges to a Penstock ditch. 1861 7imes 7 Oct., The 

nstock-chamber, tide flaps, and overflow channel at the 
Junction of the High Level, the Middle Level, and the 
Outfall Sewers are works of magnitude and interest. 


2. (U.S.) The channel or trongh in which a 


OLINSHED C/ron. (1807) Il. 137 King ° 


PENT. 


gy (in sense 1) is placed: = Pxnrroven, 
. A tube by which water is conveyed from a head 
of water into a turbine. c. Also applied to the 
barrel of a pump, through which the water passes up. 

1828 Weaster, Penstock, a narrow or confined place formed 
hy a frame of timber planked or boarded, for holding or 
conducting the water of a mill-pond toa wheel, and furnished 
with a flood gate which may he shut or opened at pleasnre. 
1864 Lbid., Pen-slock.,. 2. The barrel of a wooden pump. 
ites Pop. Sci. Monthly XLY. 613 A penstock ..is a great 
tube, usually, ..of boiler plate..conveying water under head 
into the wheel-case in which the turbine revolves. * 

Penstock2. vave~°, [f. Pen 56,2 +Sr0ck sé.] 
A penholder. 

1864 Westen, Pen-stock... 3. The handle used with a 
metallic or other pen. 

{(Pensum (pensim). vere. [L. pensunt weight, 
charge, duty, in F. an ‘imposition’ at school; f. 
L. pendére to weigh.] A charge, duty, or allotted 
task; a school-task or lesson to be prepared ; also 
(UV. S.) a lesson or piece of work imposed as a 
punishment, a school ‘impositien’. 

1705 J. Howe HWis. (1834) ae (Stanf.) Every one hath his 
pensum, his allotment of work and time assigned him in this 
world. 1880 J. W. Sneren Conjuror's Daughter 9t John 
Dowse. .worked at his daily task as a schoolboy sat down 
tohis pensum. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pensy,a. Now Se. and dial, [f.OF. pensif, 
in nom. sing. and pl. pensis; ef, hasty, folly, tardy.] 

1. = Pensive. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2990 With princez in hys palays all 
pensey |v.r. pense] he sittes. ¢1440 A/ph. Tales 80 Or he 
passyd any forther or made ane ende, he began to wax hevy 
& pensie for pis thoght. 183: J. Wiuson oct. Amébr. 
xxix. (1856) IL. 177 It’s an inspirin retreat .. for the inditin 
o’a bit cheerfu’ or pensie sang! 1876 Wuitenean Daft 
Davie, etc. 270 Her that was now so quiet and pensy. 

2. a. Giving oneself airs, self-conceited. b. 
Spruce, neat. 

191g Rausav Christ's Kirk Gr... ix, Furth started neist 
a pensy blade. a@1806 in Yamieson's Pop. Ball. I. 292 
There, conthie, and pensie, and sicker, Wonn‘d honest young 
Hab o’ the Hench. 1830 J. MeDtanmip Sé. Nat, Feanie 
Deans 382 Many of the neighbours regarded her [Helen 
Walkerjas ‘a little pensy body ’—that is, conceited or prond. 

8. a. Fretful, peevish (of children). b, Fasti- 
dious (of appetite). 

ax82g Foray Voe. E. Anglia, Pensy, fretful; uneasy. 
Chiefly applied to wayward children. 1866 WV. § Q. 3rd 
Ser. X. 67/1 Another person, speaking of a little dog that 
has been much petted, says ‘he is so pensy, he will not 
tonch new milk’, 1893 in Corens-Hardy Broad Norfolk 99 
She is a poor ‘ pensey little thing ’. 

Pensy, Pensyful, Pensyl, -syll, obs. fi. 
Pansy, Pensirut, PENCIL, PENCEL, 

+ Pent, 54.1 Obs. [app. from Pent ffi. @.: cf. 
dent ppl.a. and sb.2] 

1. A place in which water is pent up ; a reservoir 
or enclosed pool, (Cf. PEN 54.1 3.) 

1570-6 Lampanoe Peramd, Kent (1826) 144 A Pent and 
Sluyce hath been made, which both open the mouth, and 
scowre the bottome of the haven. 1§87 Freminc Contz. 
Holinshed V1. 1537/2 The harborongh was become a pent, 
ont of the which nothing could passe ont or in. 1674 Lond. 


Gaz. No. 940/4 The Sea has broke into the Pent against 


the Bench, and above it towards Moots Bulwark [at Dover]. 
17a1 Perry Daggenh. Breach 123 At the. .place called the 


upper Pent. 
2 ?State of being pent; pressure, Cf, PEND 


58.3 and 4, 

1674 N. Fainrax Sulk § Selo, 72 In the middlemost, 
where the pent or bear of it beneath was nothing at all. 

Pent (pent), 54.2 [Short for PENTIOUSE, or 
assumed as the first element of it.] A sloping 
roof or covering, a Pentuouse. (In quot. 1760 
app. repr. F. dente sloping surface.) 

[1647 G. Dasiec Trinarch., Hen. V exxxvii, As all the 
Toyle of Princes had beene Spent To force a Lattice, or 
Subdne a Pinte.] 1754 Remembrancer (1778) V. 48y/3 A 
pent over the hase story, and shops, and a little slip of 
a window to light a closet hy the side of the chimnies. 1760 
H. Watrote Led. lo Earl of Strafford 7 June, Four cham- 
bers practised under the pent of che roof. | 1883 Hocme Lee 


Loving & Serving \.ii, 22 The pent over it to throw off the 
14 Mar. 350 It is 


rain, 1895 ¥rvd. R. Instit. Brit. Archit. 
well either to have a porch or pent. 


Pent (pent), pa. Affe. and ppl.a, Also 6 pente, 
arch, ipent, 6-8 arch. ypent. [In form, pa. pple. 
of + Penp v.2 var. of PEN v.1, and so primarily = 
t pended, penned; but in its sense-development 
somewhat independent of the vb.) 

1. Shut up within narrow limits; closely confined, 
imprisoned: = PENNED ff/. a.) Also fig, (in quot. 
1811, Restricted in action, ‘straitened’), Const. 
(a) as pple., (4) as adj. 


(a) 1555 W. Watrenan Fardle Facions mn. ix. 1 This 
ple .. pente within narowe boundes. 1579 SPENSER 


Sheph, Cal, Jan. 4 His flock, that had bene long ypent 
3667 Mitton ?. ZL. 1x. 445 Long in populons City pent. 
1728 Pork Dune. iu. 185 But who is he, in closet close 
Vapor! 1802 Brookes’ Gazettecr (ed. 12) s.v. Lidford, 
¢ bridge is thrown over a part of the river chat is pent 
between twohighrocks. x81x W. TayLorin Robberds Afent. 
(2843) IT. 350 Since onr American losses, we have_heen 
abitually pent to live. 1871 B, Tavior Faust (1875) I. viti, 
118 What bliss within this narrow den is pent. 
(8) 160a Marston Antonio's Rev, v. tii, The States of 
Venice Like high-swoln floods drive down the muddie 
dammes Of pent allegeance. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 232 The 


PENTA-, 


mingling of Open Air with Pent Air. 1764 Gotosm. Trav. 
agt The pent ocean, rising o'er the pile. 1852 M. Arnotp 
Empedoctes on Etna v ii. 184 In vain our pent wills fret. 
b. With éx, 2p, al’ le. or adj. 
nisso Meric Tades in Skelton’s Ws, (1843) 1. p. Ixxii, 
I haue ben pent in... at Westminster in prison. 1581 Mut- 
CASTER f’ostfions xxxix. (1887) 187 Content to be pent vp 


within private dores. 1633 Cautis Stat. Sewers (1647) 54 


A River .. isa running Stream, pent in on either aide with 
Walls and Banks, 1713 Dernam PAys.-7heol. 15 A stag- 
nating, confined, pent-up Air. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's 
Afet. 86 The pent-in wave, Chafed by obstruction. 18: 
MeCartny Own Times 11. xxvii. 332 A relief to perplexed, 
pent-up emotion. 

2. Of a place, room, etc.: Shut #, confined. 
(Const. as pple. or adj. 

1594 1s¢ Pt. Conteution vii. 21 Go get thee gone,.. And in 
thy pent vp studie rue my ahame. 1803 Aled. Frnt, 1X, 187 
The pent up bed-house, the clothes of infection unveutilated 
and unwashed. 1872 Loner. Iayside [na 1. Finale 39 All 
left nt once the pent-up room, Aud rushed into the open air. 

+8. Having something pent or closely confined 
within it; distended or strained by being overfull 
of something. (Const. as pple. or adj.) Oés. 

1601 Ilottann Pliny 1. 20 All parchments and such like 
bladders or skinnes areso pent and stretched with spirit and 
wind, that they hurst withall, 1667 N. Faterax in PAil, 
Trans. 11. 546 She .. found some relief hy it, hut was after 
much pent in her wind. 1728 Younc Love Famie v1. 30 
‘Thro’ dreadful silence the pent heart might break. 

Pent, obs. or dial. form of Paint. 

Penta- (penta), before a vowel pent-, a. Gr. 
mevta-, combining form of wéte five, occurring in 
many words in Greek ns a variant of the carller 
mevre-, and forming the initial element in various 
modern technical words adopted from Greck, or 
formed from Greck clements or on Greek analogies. 
In Chenz, it indicates the presence of five atoms of 
some element, as in ie penta-compound 
(see below), pentachloride, pentafluoride, penta- 
sulphide (-sulphuret), pentoxide, and in many- 
worded descriptive names without number, as fenta- 
nitro-diazo-amide-monoxy-homo-fluorescein. 

Pentabasio (-bé"sik) a. Chem., having five atoms 
of a base, or of replaceable hydrogen. Pent- 
acanthous (-akz‘npas), a. Nat. fist. [Gr. dxavéa 
thorn], having five spines. Pentaca'psular a, 
having five capsules. Pentaca'rbon a. Chem., 
containing five atoms of carbon: cf. PENTANE. 
Fentaca‘rpellary a, Sol., consisting of five car- 
pels. Pentachromio (-krdu-mik) @., of five colonrs, 
capable of distinguishing (only) five colours in 
the spectrum. + Pentaco'ccons a. Sof. [mod.L. 
coccum carpel, f. Gr. xéxxos grain, seed] = Penfa- 
carpellary; ot, having five seeds, or five cells 
each containing a seed. Pe'nta-co:mpound, a 
chemical compound of the pentacarbon series: sec 
PENTANE. Pentacro‘stio sd, and a: see quots. 
Penta‘ctine, Penta’ctinal, -actitnal ad/s. Zool. 
(Gr. daris, dxriv- ray], having five rays, os a 
sponge-spicnle. Pentacy’olio a. Bot. [Gr. xvxdos 
circle], said of a flower having the parts in five 
cycles or whorls, Pentadelphonsa (-Ade'lfos) a. 
Bol, we Gdedpos brother], (of stamens) anited by 
the filaments in five bundles; (of a plant) having 
the stamens so united. Pemnta-dodecahe‘dron, 
a dodecahedron contained by twelve pentagons, 
a pentagonal dodecahedron, Pe'ntadrachm 
(-dreem) anata an ancient Greek coin of the 
value of five drachmas. Pentafid a. Zot. (L. 
~fidus split], cleft into five, = QuinQuirID. Penta‘. 
gamist [after Bicamist], 8 person who has been 
married five times. Pentaglot [Gr. yAgrra, 
-ooa tongue; cf, polyg/of]: see quot.; so + Penta- 
glo'ttioala. WPentaha‘loid a, Chem., containing 
hve atoms of a halogen In the molecule. Pe:nta- 
hexthe-dral a. Cryst. [see HExAuxeDRAL], having 
five ranges of six facets each; so Pentahexa- 
he'dron, a figure of this form. Pentale-mma 
Logie [after Ditemaa], an argument analogous to 
a dilemma, involving five alternatives, Penta- 
logne (-lpg) [after DEcALoGUE], a sct of five rules 
orlaws. Penta logy [cf. Trinocy],a combination 
of five mutually connected parts; 3 pentad. 
Pentalophodont a. [Gr. Addos ridge, ddovs, 
tSovr- tooth], having five-ridged teeth, as a 
mastodon of the genus /ntalophodon (Cent, Dict.). 
Pentape'talous, +-pertalose adys. Fot., having 
five petals. Pentaphonio (-fp-nik) @. Afus. [Gr. 
gory sound] = PENTATONIC. Pentaphyllona 
(-fi'las) @. [Gr. pvAdov leaf], five-leaved. So 
+Pentaphylloi‘deous c. Penta-pterous a. Sot, 
[Ge mrepév wing], having five wings, as certain 

tuits, Pentaptote Gram. [ad. Gr. revranrwros 
adj. (Priscian)], n noun having five cases. Penta- 
ptyech (-ptik) [Gr. wrvxy fold, aftcr Dretrcs, 
Triprrcn], an altar-plece or the like consisting of 

five leaves, i.e. a centml piece and two foldin 
picces on cach side. Pentarrsio a. Pros. Cavs 
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having five stresses. Pentase'palous a. Soi., 


having five sepals. + Pentaspast (Gr. -oracros | 


from awd-ay to draw, pull]: see quot. Pentaspe'r- 
mous a. Sot. (Gr. ovéppa seed), having five seeds, 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pentacanthus, applied to a fish 
with five spinous rays to one of its fins,..*"pentacanthous. 
1730-6 Hazy (folio), *Pentacapsular, baving five seed 
pods. 1775 in Asu. 1866 Onuinc Anim. Chem. v. 108 
Pentacarbon molecules such as amido-valeric acid or 
phocine. 1849 D. Campazin /norg. Chom. 290 *Penta- 
chloride of antimony, SbCls. 1880 CceminsHaw IWurta" 
Atom. The, 227 Phosphorus and antimony can unite with 
five atoms of chlorine to form the pentachlorides. 1900 
Lancet 4 Aug. 323/1 Intermediate between normal and di- 
chromic colour vision there are those whose vision is *penta- 
chromic, tetrachromic, and trichromic, 1902 19f4 Cent. Apr. 
607 ‘Those who see five colours may be termed pentachromic. 
1707 SLOANE Fannica 1. 209 It ihe fruit) is "pentacoccous, 
or divided into five Cellulz, containing each a blackish 
Seed, 1866 Optine Aniin, Chenr. iv, 66 Of tri-, tetra-, and 
*penta-compounds, ieee glycerine, the lactic, butyric.. 
and valeric acids, 1730-6 Baitey (folio), *Pentachrostick, 
a sel or series of verses so disposed, that there are always 
found five acrosticks of the same name in five divisions of 
each verse. 1828 Wanster, Peatacrostic,a., containing five 
acrostics of the same name in five divisions of each verse. 
1887 Souras in Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 417/1 Modifications of 
the triaxon hexactine type. a2, dagger;..¢, *pentactine, 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 548 The flowers of Graminez: 
and Orchidez can be traced back to the trimerous *penta- 
ue type. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 36 They [the 
otton I ree tribe] are also known by their *pentadelphous 
stamens, 1857 Henrary Sof, § 212 In Hypericaceas we 
have triadelphous, and pentadelphous states; but these., 
are generally denominated polyadelphous, 1869 Pnitiirs 
“esuv, x. 273 These five types of form, all regular,..and all 
parts of one equi-axed system, may be named and employed 
to designate crystals,. the cube, octahedron,. .” penta-dode- 
cahedron. 1807 Roainson Archeol. Greca v. xxvi. 548 
Besides the tetradrachm..were coined *pentadrachms and 
hexadrachms, 1883 Ocitytz, *“Pentafid. 1880 CLEMINSHAW 
Warts’ Atom, Theory 113 This also applies to phosphorus 
*pentafluoride. 1656 Biount Géossogr., "Pentagamist, one 
that hath had five wives, 1834 Fraser's Mag. 1X. 483 Her 
father, the worthy Pentagamist. 1882 Ocicvie, *Pentaglot, 
awork in five different languages. 1656 Biount Céossogr., 
*Pentaglottical, that hath five Tongues, or is skilled in five 
several Languages. 1876 Encycl. Brit, V.516/2 The com- 
pounds containing more than five atoms of halogen behave 
as mixtures of the *pentahaloid compounds with halogens.., 
they furnish the products of the decomposition hy water 
of the pentahaloid compound, and also the free halogen. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alrm, (ed. 3) 204 * Penta-hexahe- 
dral when the crystal’s surface consists of five ranges of 
planes, disposed six and six above each other. 1857 MavNe 
Expos. Lex, *Pentahexahedron. 1797 W. Tavior in 
Monthly Reo. XX1V. 555 This *pentalogue is chiefly ob- 
jectionable on account of he vagne drift of the filth com. 
mandinent. 1893 Fuaneaux (f/tée) The Poultry Pentalogue, 
or Five Rules for Fancy Fowls and Fow! Fanciers. 1904 
A thenzumt 18 June 78/2 Ic is easy to see that the desire to 
find a “pentalogy in everything has led to somewhat fanciful 
distinctions, 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin, Diagn. (ed. 4) 
vy. 188 These observers discovered cadaverin ("pentamethyl- 
endiamine) in the urine. 1693 PA. Trans. XVIV. 6 
The Flowers grow in Clusters like those of the Vine, are 
*“pentapetalose. 1706 Puiwurs, *Pentapetalous Plants. 
1719 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med, (ed. 2) 347 The Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, which have a pentapetalous Flower. 1845 
Linotey Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 104.c, Corolla monopetalons, or 
penlapetalous, 1882 Macraaren Counterg. iii. 5 A scale.. 
Is *pentaphonic when the 4! and 7!* degrees from the key 
note are omitted, 17; Batrey (folio), *Pentaphyllous, 
having 5 leaves. 1857 Mayne Zxpos. Lex., Pentapterus,.. 
having five expansions in form of wings, as the capsule of 
the Evoaymus latifolius,..*pentapterous, 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., "Pentaptotes, nouns declined onely hy five Cases. 
31854 Faiznort Dict. Terms Art 336 *Pentaptych, an altar- 
minting having many leaves, ito Speaker 16 Dec. 279/2 
he “pentarsie line. .must consist of five bars, and at least 
two of the stresses must be strong and full upon the last 
syllables of a bar. 1857 Mayne £.rfos. Lox., *Pentasepa- 
loos. 1870 Bentiey Afan, Lot. (ed.2)216. 1702 Rateison 
Math, Dict., “Pentasfast, an Engine consisting of five 
Pullies, viz. three above and two below. 1828-32 WEBSTER, 
* Pentaspermous, containing five seeds. Encycl. 1849 D. 
Campaete /aorg. Cherm, 311 Yellow precipitate, which is 
the *pentasulphide of arsenic (sulpharsenic acid). 1854 J. 


| 
| 


Scorrern in Orr's Circ, Sc., Chem. 473 *Pentasulphuret of , 


antimony, otherwise called sulpho-anttmonic acid. 

Pentace, obs. form of PENTHOUSE. 

Pentachord (pentikjsd). A/us. 
+ Gr, xopdq string, Crrorp.] 

1. A musical instrument with five strings. 

1741 Baitey, Pentachord, any musical instrument that has 
five strings. 1737-41 CHamners Cyc/. s.v., The invention of 
the pentachord is referred to the Scythians, 1759 in Grove 
Dict. Afus. 1. 4 A piece composed on purpose for an instru- 
ment newly-invented in London, and called the pentachord, 
1845 Fosarzoke Excycl. Antig. 629 Pentachord, strung with 
ox Jeather, and touched by a goat's foot. 

2. A system or series of five notes. 

81x Busav Dict. Afus. (ed. 3), Pentachord,.. among the 
ancients, sometimes signified .. an order, or system, of five 
sounds. 1880 W. S. Rocxstao in Grove Dict. Alms. 11. 341 
Each of these [ecclesiastical] Modes is divisible into two 
members, a Pentachord, and a Tetrachord. 

+3. The interval of a fifth. Ods. rare. 

1694 W. Horner //armony (1731) 66 (Table of Intervals) 
sth. Diapente, Pentachord. 

Pentacle (pentik’l). [In med.L. pentaculum, 
app. f. Penva- five + -ca/tn:, dim. or instrumental 
suffix, but actual history obscnre. It. had _ferfa- 
colo ‘any thing or table of five corners’ (Fiorio), 
F. had (16th ce.) penfacte, something used in necro- 
mancy (Godef. snys ‘a five-branched candlestick ’). 


[f Penta- 


PENTADACTYLISM. 


As applied to something worn round the neck as an amulet, 
some would connect it with F. geatacod, pendacol (14th c. in 
Godef.) 2 jewel or ornament hung round the peck, f. pend. 
hang, @ to, col, cox ueck.] 

A certain figure _ a material object, eg. 
something folded or interlaced, of that shape) used 
as a symbol, esp. in magic; app. quereely the 
same as PENTAGRAM; but also used for vatious 
other magical symbols, esp. the Aexagran: or six- 
pointed star formed by two interlaced triaogles, 
(See slso PENTANGLE 1.) 

The featacle of Solomon, in H. More 1664, is the same as 
the pentangle of Solomon of Sir Gawayne c 1340, Sir Thomas 
Browne 1646, and others. 

1594 CuarMan Shadow Nt., flyninus in Cynthiam Whs. 
(:875) 16/2 Then in thy clear and Ly pentacle, Now execute 
a magic miracle. x607 Dexker IVA. of Babylon Wks. 1873 
II. 200 Take Periapts, Pentacles, and potent Charmes ‘To 
coniure downe foule fiends. 1616 B. Jonson Devilan ass 1. 
ii, They haue., Their rauens wings, their lights, and pentacles, 
With characters; I ha’ seene all these. 1664 H. More ALysé. 
fnig. 1. xviii, § 3 Their Pentacles which they hang about 
their necks when they conjure (which they forsooth ..call the 
Pentacles of Solomon) are adorned and fortified with such 
transcriptions out of holy Scripture. [1668-7o Ml. Casavuon 
Credulity §& incred. (1672) 71 By certain pentecnda, and seals 
and characters to fence themselves and to make themselves 
invisible against all kinds of arms and musqnet bullets.) 
3808 Scott Jarnr. itt. xx, His shoes were marked with cross 
and spell; Upon his breast 2 pentacle. 1863 Lytton Sér. 
Story |, You observe two triangles interlaced and inserted 
inacircle? The Pentacle in short. 1885 Sat. Nev. 19 Sept. 
380/2 The sacramental [charm] bore a figure that looked like 
a rough copy of the pentacle. G 

Henee Penta‘cular a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a pentacle. In mod. Dicts. 

Pentacrinin (pentz'krinin), Chem. [f. mod. 
L. /entacrin-us (see next) + -IN1.] A colouring 
matter found in /#/acrinus and other crinoids. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anin: Life 575. 

Pentacrinite (penta-krinoit). /aleont. [f. 
mod.L. (Oken 1815) Pentacrin-us ‘sea-lily’ (f, Gr. 
nevta- five + xplvov lily) +-1TE! 2a.] An encrinite 
or fossil crinoid of the genus Pentacrines or family 
Pentacrinide, having a pentagonal colamn. 

1818 W. Priciirs Outd. Alin. §& Ceod. (ed. 3) 141 Petri- 
factions of marine animals, as corallites, encrinites, penta- 
Crinites, entrochites, and trochites. 1854 Baxewett Geol. 49 
Another fossil abundant in the lias is the pentacrinite. 

Pentacrinoid (peniackrinoid), a. and sd. 
Zool. [f. as prec. + -orp.) a. adj. Allied to 
or resembling the genus /’enfacrinus or family 
Pentacrinide of crinoids (chiefly extinct, and found 
as fossils). b. 56. = A pentaczinoid crinoid. 

1877 Huxtev Anat, /nv. Anim, ix. 551 A strike re 
semblance to the oral end of the young Pentecrnaid larva 
of Comatula, 1888 Rotteston & Jacxson dain. Life 571 
In the pentacrinoid, i.e. stalked Antedou. 

Pentactinal to Pentacyclic: see Pexta- 

Pentad (pent&d).  [ad. Gr. wevrds, -d8a, later 
forms of wepaes, -43a a group of five: see -AD 1a] 

1. The number five (in the Pythagorean System) ; 
a group of five. 

3653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. ony 153 So manifest is 
it what special reason Pythagoras had to mention the 
Tetrad, rather than the Pentad, or any other number, in 
that form of swearing by Hiin that first imparted the 
Cabbala, 1660 Stantey fest. Philos. 1x. (1701) 382/2 The 
Pentad is the first complexion of both kinds of nuinber, even 
and odd, two and three. x89 Daiver /ntrod. Lit.O. Test. 
(1892) 48 The laws appear often to be arranged in Pentads, 
or groups of five. 

2. A period of five years. (Cf. DECADE 2.) 

1880 |, D. Wartrey C/onatic Changes vii. 337 The means 
of the last two pentads, 1866-70 and 1871-75, were almost 
exactly the same as the grand mean. 

3. Chen. An clement or radical that has the 
combining power of five nnits, i.e. of five atoms of 
hydrogen. Also attrib. or adj. 

1877 Warts Fownes’ Chem. 1. 460 Vanadium was, till lately, 
regarded as a hexad meta!..; hut Roscoe has shown that it 
isa pentad, 1880 Afheneunt 11 Dec. 781/3 The authors.. 
conclude that in that substance phosphorus 1s a pentad. 

Hence Pentadio (-z'dik) 2., of the nature of 
a pentad (sense 3), pentavalent; whence Penta- 
dicity (-dirsiti), the fact of being a pentad. 

Pentadactyl, -yle (pentidktil), a. and sé. 
Also 7 pente-. [ad. L. pentadactyi-us, a. Gr. 
nevraddxrud-os five-fingered or -toed; f. Penta-+ 
Bdervd-os finger. In mod.F. pentadactyle.] 

A. adj. Having five toes or fingers. 

18a8 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. L x11 Phalangistn,. feet 
pentadactyle..; anterior toes separate, 1854 R. Owen in 
Cire. Se., Organ, Nat. 1. 226 The toe answering to the fifth, 
in lizards and other pentadactyle animals, 1887 4 thenexri 
23 Apr. 48/1 It is shown how primitive is the plantigrade 
pentadactyle foot of man, - ‘ : 

B, sé. +1. tr. L. penttadactylus (Pliny), ‘a kind 
of shell-fish’ (Lewis & Short). Ods. . 

166: Lovett Hist. Anim. §& Min, Votrod., The turbines, 
are great,..tuberous,..muricate, or Laster 

2. A person with five dienes Sach, inrb. ™ 

880 Procror Kough Ways 213 George, who was 2 a 
dactyle, tho a COIS hat deveriied abORt the panclnnd 
feet. /drd., Marie, a pertagagiyic with deformed thumbs, 

ave birth to a boy with six tocs. 
#50 Pentadacty'lio a. = prec. Aj Pentadn‘o- 
tylism, the condition of being ian mee 4 


PENTADACTYLOUS. 


1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Alan 11. 300 The original parent- 
farm of the entire group had anteriorly and posteriorly five 
digits (Pentadact ped 1880 Proctor Rough Ways 21 
A girl hexadactylic on the right side of the body, an 
pentadactylic on the left side. 2886 Gintner in Encycé. 
Brit, XX. 44/2 The digital elements seem to indicate more 
than pentadactylism, as in the extinct Lchthycsaurt. 

Pentadactylous (pentade’ktilas), a. [f. L. 
pentadactyl-us (see PENTADACTYL) + -o0us.] Hav- 
ing five digits (fingers or toes), or five processes 
resembling fingers, as a star-fish. Obs. 

1683-4 Rosinsonin PhiL Trans. XXIX. 480 This Spear 
to me a-kin to..the Ste/lz Mfarinz, being Triangular, and 
sometimes Pentadactylous. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der 
fToeven's Zool. Ul. 609 Feet short, pentadactylous. 1875 
Sik W. Teanen in Encycl, Brit, 1. 830/1 The human foot, 
therefore, is a pentadactyltous, plantigrade foot. 

Pentadecane (pe'ntid/kéin). Chem. [f. late 
Gr. wevradexa- (in comb.) for wevrexaidexa fifteen 

+-ANE2b.] The paraffin of the 15-carbon series, 

C,,H;; So Pentadecine (-d/sain), thecorrespond- 
ing hydrocarbon of the ethine series, C, Hy; 
Pentade’cyl, the radical C,,11),. 

187a Watts Dict. Cherm. V1. 903 Pentadecane,. obtained 
from American petroleum... With chlorine it yields penta- 
decyl chloride... Pextadecine,.. homologous with ethine or 
acetylene. 

Pentadelphousto Pentagamist: sec Penta-. 

Pentageron: see Pextaconon 1, Pentagle: 
sec PENTANGLE, Pentaglot: see Penta-. 

Pentagon (pe'ntaggn), a. and sb. Geom. Also 
7-one. [In A, ad. L. pentagin-us, a, Gr. mevtd- 
‘yor-os pentagonal, five-cornered, f, wevta- PENTA- 

+-ywv-os from stem of yavia angle. In B, ad. L. 
fentagin-um, Gr. mevrdyoroy, the neuter adj. used 
as sb. Cf. F. pentagone sb. (13th ec. in Littré), 
whence the Eng. form in -gone. 
+A. adj. Having five angles; pentagonal. Oés, 

(or regarded as a¢/rié. use of the 5d.). 

1570 Binuincstey Euclid wv. xi. 118 In a circle geuen to 
describe a Pentagon figure eqnilater and equiangle. 1660 
Baraow Euctid w. xi, A Pentagone figure. 1669 STAYNaED 
Fortification 1) The Front A K in the Pentagon Fort. 

sé. A figure, ustally a plane rectilineal 
figure, tee five angles and five sides. In Fortif. 
A fort with five bastions, 

1571 Dicces Panton, Math, Treat. Def. ix. Tij, Euery 
SS Gr alan 2650 R.STapyiton 
Strada's Low C, Warres vu. 41 A Fort.. built in the forme 
ofa Pentagon. 1660 Bannow £ucéid 1, xii, Abont a circle 
given to describe an equilateral and an equiangular penta. 
1760 Gray Notes IWValpole Wks, 1843 V. 201 A 
holding ee of compasses, and by his side a Polyedron, 
inade upof twelve pentagons. 1800 Asiatic Aun, Reg, Misc. 
Tracts 214/2 The castle of Belgica ; an old pentagon with 
round towers at the angles, 1870 félustr. Lond. News 
29 Oct. 446/2 The fort is built in a pentagan. 

b. Comb. Pe‘ntagon-dodecahe‘dron, adodeca- 
hedron contained by twelve pentagons. 

1895 Story-MAasKELYNE Crystadlogr. § 183 The pentagon. 
dodecahedron approximates. .to the regular dodecahedron 
of geometry in proportion as the dihedral angles. .approach 
equality,...The regular dodecahedroan.., impossible as a 
crystallographic form, is the limiting figure between the 
two classes of pentagon-dodecahedra, 

Pentagonal (pentz'ginil), a. (sd.)  [f. prec, 
+ -AL: cf. F, pentagonal (1533 in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. Geom., ctc. Of or pertaining to a pentagon; 
of the form of a pentagon, having five angles and 
live sides, five-cornered or five-sided. 

Pentagonal figure in quot. 1612 = PENTAGONON 1. 

1§71 Dicces Pantom. 11. ix. Mivb, The Area of this penta- 
gonall pe bees 261a Seinen Illusty, Drayton's Poly-olb. 
ix. 154 ‘The supposed. .Druttenfuss, za Pentagonall figure, 
ingrauen with 'Yyceca ar ‘Yyeca,..in Germany they reckan it 
for a preseruatine against Hobgoblins. 1785 Maatyn Rouse 
scan's Bot. xvi. (1794) 17a The species is distinguished by its 
pentagonal calyx. 1872 Nicnoison Palzont. 110 Order 11. 
Asteroidea,. .the body is star-shaped or pentagonal, and con- 
sists of a central ‘disc’, surrounded by five or more lobes or 
‘arms'. 1879 Cassel’s Techn, Educ. VV. 3136/2 The Italian 
engineers .. adopted the ip or bastion shape, 

. Applied to a solid figure or body of which 
the base or section is a pentagon; having five 
edges or dihedral angles. 

1570 Bituncstey Luctid x1, Def, x. 324 If the base be a 
Pentagon, then is it a Pentagonall or fineangled Pyramis. 
1771 Pexnant Tour Scot. in 1769 (1790) 68 Crank columns 
of stone. tee ulat pentagonal or hexagonal. x840 LARDNER 
Geom. 232 A regular pentagonal pyramid. 

c. Contained by pentagons, as a solid figure. 

185: Ricnannson Geol, v, (1855)91 The pentagonal dodeca. 
hedron may likewise be formed on the cube. 1895 STory- 
MASKELYNE Crystallogr. § 177 The peatagonal icositetra. 
hedron (or get ails Cig 

2. Arith, Pentagonal numbers: the series of 
POLYGONAL numbers 1, 5, 12, 22, 35; 51, 70, 92, 
etc, formed by continnons summation of the arith- 
metical series 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, etc. 

2670 Cottins in Rigaud Corr, Sci, Men (1841) IL, 196 It is 
likewise a pentagonal number, or composed of two, three, 
four, or five pentagonal numbers. 17953 Hutton J/fath. 
Dict., Figurate Numbers, such as do or may represent some 
geometrical figure,..as triangular, pentagonal, pyramidal, 
etc., numbers. 

b. as sb. A pentagonal number. 

21795 Hutton Math. Dict. s.y. Polygonal Numbers, The 
Angles, ar Numbers of Angles, are the same as those of the 
figure... Sothe aagles. .of the pentagonalsare 5, of the hexa- 
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gonals 6, and so on. Jéid., Farmulz for the sums of # 

terms of the several ranks of Polygonal aumbers,.. Penta- 
get+zute 

gonals, "S i6 ae 

Hence Penta‘gonally adv., in a pentagonal form; 
so +Pentagonary, + Pentago'nian ads. = PEN- 
TAGONAL; Pentagonohe‘dron [after shontbohe- 
dron, etc.J, a solid figure contained by pentagons; 
Penta‘gonoid a., resembling a pentagon, some- 
what pentagonal. 

7658 Siz T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iii, The flawers before 
explication are ee wrapped up with some re- 
seinblance of the d/atfa or moth. 1658R, Wurretr, Digsy’s 
Powd, Symp. (1660) 72 The “pentagonary figure of every 
one of those stones. 1598 RK. Haypocke tr. Lomaszo i. 11 
Their circular, *pentagonian, hexagonian, octaganian, square 
and crosse ones. 1895 Srony-MAasKELYNE Crystallogr. § 183 
Vhe pentagon-dodecahedron. .. The twelve-*pentaganohe- 
dron ts a very characteristic form of certain mineral species. 
188a SLavEN in Frnd. Linn, Soc. XVI. 203 Marginal contour 
*pentagonoid. 

| Penta‘gonon. 00s. [a. Gr. nevrd-ywror, sb. 
use of neuter of mevrdyov-os: see PENTAGON. ] 

1. = PenTAGRAM, PENTANGLE 1. 

The forms pentaganon, pentagoron, pentageron, here cited, 
appear to be corruptions or scribal errors. 

€xgg0 Gazene /y. Bacon ii. (599) Bij, The great arch- 
ruler, potentate of hell, Tremhles, when Bacon bids him, or 
his fiends Bow to the force of his Pentageron. Zéid. xiii 
H ij, Coniuring and adiuring dinils and fiends, With stole 
and albe and strange Pentaganon. 1592 Nasne #. Peni- 
desse Wks. (Grosart) 11. 126 Some of old time put great 
superstition in characters, curiously eagraued in their Pen- 
tagonon, but they are all vaine, and will do no good. 
¢ 1605 Rowtey Sirth Merl, v. i. (1662) G ih Tle binde you 
Be with exorcisms so strong, that all the black pentagoron 
of hell, shall ne're release you. 

2. = Pentacon B. 

z6as Puacnas Pilgrims 1. v. xiii, 698 A faire and strong 
Castle, a regular Pentagonon well fortified. 

+ Penta‘gonous, a. Obs. [f. L. pentagon-us 
(see PENTAGON) + -0US,] = PENTAGONAL. 

2661 Lovene Hist, Anim. & Alin. Introd., Amongst Fishes, 
The Cartilagineous, are plaine or long :.. The heart is penta- 


onons, 1673 PArl., Trans. VILL. 6:88. 1761 Exuis sdid. | 


1. 358 It is formed of pentagonous joints, or vertebrae, 

Pentagoron: see PENTAGONON 1. 

Pentagram (pentigrem). [mod. ad. Gr. 
mevra-, nevtéypappov sb, from neuter of wevré-ypape 
p-os adj., formed or consisting of five lines, f. wévre 
five + ypaxpy line, mark.) <A five-pointed figure 


formed by producing the sides of a pentagon 
BY both ways to their points of intersection, so 

as to form a five-pointed star; the ‘ five 
straight lines’ of which the figure consists form 
one continnous line or ‘endless knot’. Formerly 
used as a mystic symbol and credited with magical 
virtues. (Also called pentalpha, pentacle (pentagle, 
pentangle), i peniagonan (-goron, -geron).) 

1833 Fraser's Mag, VII. 347 The pentagram was a pentae 
gonal figure, supposed to possess the same kind of power 
which, amongst us, used popularly to be attributed to the 
horse-shoe, 1855 Tennyson Srook 103 Sketching with her 
slender pointed foot Some figure like a wizard pentagram 
Oa garden gravel. 1878 A. W. Waap Greene's Fr. Bacon 
1, 31 Notes 209 The pentagramma, pentageroa or pentalpha 
is the mystic figure if uced hy prolonging the sides of 
a regular pentagon till they intersect one another. It can 

drawn withont a break in the drawing’. 1895 Miss 
A. M. Stoppaat, 7. S. Blackie viii. 176, [found a hindrance 
—a pentagram—in my way, like Mephistopheles. 

Pentagraph, erron. form of PaNTOGRAPH. 

|| Pentagynia (pentidzinii). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Penta- + Gr. yuvn woman, female, taken in sense 
‘female organ, pistil’.] An order of plants in 
many classes of the Linnzan System, comprising 
those having five pistils. Hence Pe-ntagyn (rare), 
a plant of this order; Pentagy‘nian, Penta- 
gy‘nioue, Penta'gynous adjs., belonging to this 
order, having five pistils. 

3760 J. Lex /nt Bot. uw, viii. (1765) 92 Pentagynia, 
comprehending such Plants as have hee Styles. 1828-33 
Wesster, Pentagyn,..a plant having five pistils. Penta. 

nian, having five pistils. 2829 Louvon, Pentagynous, having 

ve styles, 1857 Mayne Z-xfos. Lex. 902 Pentagynious. 

Pentahedral (pentah?-dral, -hedril),¢. Also 
pentaedral, [f. Penta- + Gr. édpa seat, base + 
-AL: cf, HEXAHEDRAL.] Of a solid figure or 
body :_ Having five faces; esf. having five lateral 
faces, five-sided (as a prism of pentagonal section). 
So +Pentahedrical, Pentahe‘drous @js. in 
same sense; Pentahe'dron, a solid figure having 
five faces. 

3804 Wart in PAiz Trans. XCIV. 310 note, Hexaedral 
and *pentaedral prisms are most abundant; ther the tetra- 
edral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 1826 Kinsy 
& Sp. Entomol. 1V. 266 Pentaedral, that hath five sides. 
2658 Puitups, *Pentahedrical figure,..a figure which hath 
fivesides. 1662 in BLount Glossogy. 1775 Asn," Pentahedron 
{a different spelling), the pentaedran. /did., Pentacdron, 
a pillar with five sides. a 1728 Woonwann Fosst/s (1729) [. 
120 The apenined ae Columnar Coralloid Bodies are com- 
pos'd of Plates set lengthways. 

Pentahexahedral, -hedron: see PENTa-. 

Pental (pentil). [f. stem of Penr(anz, ete. + 
eal, app. after chloral] A name for trimcthyl- 
ethylene (C,11,,) when used as an anesthetic. 


PENTAMETER. 


1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 789 A new anesthetic called pental, 
«which does not prodnce tatal unconsciousness, but only 
a kind of hypnosis. 1893 Brit. Med. Frnt. 18 Mar. 44/1 
Velez thinks pental may with advantage replace chlaroform 
and ether in many operations of short duration. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Pental, CsHio. Trimethylethylene...1t has been 
used as an anesthetic, but is not a safe drug. 

Pentalemma to Pentalogy: see Penta-. 

i Pentalpha (pentelfa). [a. Gr. évrodga, 
n synonym of wevtéypappoy Pentacram, f. névre 
five + dAga the letter Alpha or A; from its pre- 
senting the form of an A in five different positions.] 
= PENTAGRAM, PENTANGLE I, 

1818 Hosnouse //ist, Sé/ustr. (ed. 2) 344 We often see 
English shepherds cutting the pentalpha..in the turf, 
although they never heard of Antiochus, or saw his coin, 
and although they are ignorant of its mystic power. 1820 
DD. Tuner Your Normandy |. 179 The produced pentagon, 
or combination of triangles, sometimes called the pentalpha. 
1855 E. Smeptey Occult Sciences 61 The salutary *pen- 
talpha'..should be written on the stable doors. 

entamerous (pentx’méres), a. [f. Penta- 

+ Gr. pépos part + -ous.] Having, consisting of, 
or characterized by, five parts or divisions. 

1. Bot. Having the parts of the flower-whorl five 
in number. (Often written 5-merous.) 

31835 Linptey Lutrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 316 Pextamerous, if 
a flower consists of organs in fives. 2857 Henreey Elem. 
Bot, a22 Trees or shrubs with. .an imbricated §-merous calyx 
and corolla, 1879 Bennett in Academy 11 Jan. 33/2 The 
four stamens of Scrophulariaceae and Lahiatae are admitted 
to result from a i seme from the pentamerous type. 

2. Zool. a. Consisting of five joints, as the tarsi 
of certain insects; also applied to such insects 
themselves, as the beetles of the group Pes/amera, 
b. Having five radiating parts or organs, as a 
star-fish or other echinoderm. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 11. xxxv. 683 Pentamerous 
insects are those which have five joints ia all their tarsi. 
31828 /did. 1V. xlvii. 376 Tars/ pentameraus. 1870 ROLLESTON 
Anim, Life \ntrod.143 Echinodermata. Animals. .which.. 
combine with a radial and, ordinarily, pentamerous arrange- 
ment, traces of a bilateral symmetry. 

So Penta'meral a. = prec.; Pentameran, a 
pentamerous beetle (sce 2 a, above); Pe‘ntamere 
(-miez), each of the five divistons of a pentamerous 
animal; Penta‘merism, the condition or character 
of being pentamerons; Penta*meroid a., allied to 
the extinct genus /en¢tamerus, of the family Penta- 
meridz of brachiopods, having somewhat penta- 
gonal shells; sd, a brachiopod of this family. 

184a Breanne Dict. Sci. etc, Pentamerans, Pentamera., 
a section of Coleopterous insects, including those which 
have five joints an the tarsus of each leg. 1899 Nature 
14 Sept. 460/1 Theories of stalked-ancestry, pentameral 
symmetry, and the like. Lanxester Treat. Zool, ww, 
19 Variation from pentamerisin may arise suddenly (discon- 
tinuous meristic variation). 67d. 99 ‘The whole animal can 
be divided into 5 corresponding and almost symmetrical 
sections, ' pentameres', by § imaginary ‘ perradial planes’. 

Pentameter (pentz'miétar), 5d. and a. Pres. 
[a. L. pentameter sb., ad, Gr. wevrdperpos adj. 
consisting of five measures, sb. a verse or line of 
five measures; f. mevra~ five + pérpoy measure. Cf, 
¥, pentametre sb. (¢ 1500 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb. A verse or line consisting of five feet. 

1. 1n Greek and Latin prosody : A form of dacty- 
lic verse composed of two similar halves (penthe- 
mimers), each consisting of two feet and a long 
syllable (thus equivalent to a dactylic hexameter 
with the second half of the third and of -the sixth 
foot omitted); in the first penthemimer each of 
the two feet may be either dactyl or spondee, in 
the second they must both be dactyls. Most 
commonly used in alternation with hexameters, 
constituting e/egiae verse : see Evrciac A. 1. 

he name arose fram a mistaken analysis of the verse as 
two dactyls (or spondees), a spondee, and two anapzsts, 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. (Arh,) 64 Elegie.. 
was in a pitious maner of meetre, placing a limping Penta- 
meter, after a lusty Exameter, which made it godolourausly 
more then any other meeter. 2725 Watts Logrc ut. it. § 3 
Certain Latin words should be framed in the form of hexa- 
meters or pentameters; and this may be done hy those who 
know nothing of Latin or of verses. ¢ 1805 CoteripcE A/ise. 
Poems, Eleg. Metre, [Example] In the hexameter rises the 
fountain’s silvery column, In the pentameter aye falling 
in melody back. 2874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ix. 384 The 
charm of the Latin pentameter is enhanced by the rhyming 
of the last syllables of the two penthemimers. 

2. Applied to lines of verse consisting of five feet 
in other languages; e.g. the English ‘heroic’ or 
iambic verse of ten syllables. 

3706 A. Beororp Temple Mus. vi. 114 Odes and Hymns... 
in several kinds of Verse..some were Pentameters. 1749 
Power Pros, Numbers 39 The Ceesura falling constantly on 
the fourth Syllable in the English Pentameters or Heroicks, 
creates a dull Uniformity in the Flow of the Verse. 1886 
Baiccs Messianic Proph., xi. 24° The pentameters use quite 
frequently the divine name ‘Adonay Jahveh. ng 

B. adj. (Now attrib. use of sb.) Consisting of 
five metrical feet; having the form of a penta- 
meter (see A), esp. of the dactylic pentamcter. 

32646 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. viii. 17 Of the 
nonnae of the fete, as Exameter and Pentameter which is 
also called Elegiacal, 1782 J. Wanton £ss. Pope x, 11. 211 


' Like Ovid's Fasti, in hexameter and pentameter verses. 


PENTAMETERED. 


1854 Emzason Lett. & Soe. Aims, Poet. & imag. Wks.(Bohn) | 
en and others, « 


MI. 17: Those weary pentameter tales of D r 

Hence Penta‘metered «., written in penta- 
meters; Penta:metrist, a writer of peptameters; 
Penta’metrize v. /razs., to make into, or like, 
a pentameter. 

3999 Preserv. Hen VIET 1 (1866) 5 This trew kinde of 
hexametred and pentametred verse, s803 Topo Spenser's 
Wes. 1. p. xxii, note, English hexametrists and pentametrists. 
@ 3843 Soutney Doctor, Fragns. (3848) 674/2 Horace has been 
made to say the same thing by the insertion of an apt word 
which pentametrises the verse. 2898 W. E. He:tianp in 


Frnt. Philel. XXVI. 10 There was not the same risk of | 


pentametrizing the hexameters, 

|| Pentandria (pentindrii). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnzens 1735), f. mod.L. pewtandr-us, f. Gr. 
mevr(a- five + dvdp-, stem of dyjp man, male, taken 
in sense ‘male organ’, stamen: sce MoNANDRIA.] 
‘The fifth class in the Linnzean Sexual System, 
comprising plants having five stamens not cohering. 
So Penta'nder (rare) iF. pentandre], a pentan- 
drous plant; Penta‘ndrian, Penta‘ndrions, and, 
(usually) Penta‘ndrous adjs., belonging to the 
class /enfandria; having five free stamens. 

3760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. tt. xix. (1765) 113 Pentandrin, 
comprehending such Plants as have five Stamina. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot, ix. (1794) 88 1806 Gaurine Brit, 
Sot.as ‘Tamarix. Flawers pentandrous. 3828-32 Wzastea, 
Pentander,,.Pentandrian, 3830 Linovry Nat. Syst. Bot. 
220 The pentandrous corolla and 5 lobed calyx. 1857 
Mayxe Zxgos. Lex. 902/2 Peutandrious, or pentandrows, 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 533 The same probably 
also happens in the pentandrous Hypericinex, 

Pentane (pe'ntfin), Chem. [f. Gr. wévre five 
+ -ANE 2b.) The general name of the paraffins of 
the pentacarbon series, C,H,,; also called Ousn- 
fane and Lentyl hydride. Three such hydrocar- 
bons are known (see quot.), all colourless mobile 
fluids, occurring in petroleum, etc. Also altrib., 
as pentane lamp, vapotr, ete. 

So Pentene (pe-nt/n), an olefine of the pentacarbon series, 
CsHios comprising four known farms, one of which is 
Amytexe; Pentine (pe‘ntsin), also Pe‘ntinine, Penty- 
Tene, the hydrocarbon CsHs of the same series, hamologaus 
with acetylene or ethine; of this eight forms are possible, 
and six known, the chief being Vateaytene; Pentiny), 
the radical CsHy, as in fintinyl ethyl oxide, CxH190; 
Pento‘ic «., applied to fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. of the 
Same series, as Pestorc or Valeric acid, CsHi002; Pentone, 
Pentonene, a hydracarbon of the formula CsHe: Pentyl, 
the radical GH of which one form is Amyis hence 
Penty'Ilc a. 

3877 Warts Fowses’ Chem. WU. 48 Pentanes, CsHia. Of 
these hydrocarbons there are three modifications, viz. : 
3. Normat Pentane (CHs(CHa)sCH3]. 2. Tsopentane 
(alts. CH(CHs)3) & Neopentane [C(CHs)]. /bid. 58 
Pentenes, CsHio. € the four posible modifications.. 
Normal Pentene,or Ethyl-allyl, Cx. CsHs.. boils at youre 
Tsopentene,or Amylen 
by distilling. amyl nicohol. with Sa ales acid. /drd., 
Tertiary pentyl iodide, id. 63 Valerylene or Pentine, 
CsHe. Of this hydrocarbon twa modifications are known. 
Ibid. 64 Valylene or pentone, CsHo,..is formed by the action 
of alcoholic poe on valerylene dibromide. Jdid. 148 
Pentyl alcohols and ethers. e formula CsHi20 may in+ 
cludecight different alcohols...[1] Buty! Carbinol or Normat 
Primary Pentyl Alcohol,..[{2] Isobutyl Carbinol, Isopentyl 
Alcohol, or Amy! Alcohol..the ordinary amyl aleohol pro- 
duced by fermentation, /did. 292 Pentoic or Valeric Acids... 
These acids admit of four metameric modifications...The 


first and second are abtained by oxidation of normal pentylic | 


and isopentylic or amytic alcohol respectively. 189a Roscoz 
Elen, Chem. 286 Pentyl alcohol, CsH120, is obtained from 
pentylic acid by reducing first to tha aldehyde and then to 
the alcohol, 189a Mortey & Muir Wates’ Dict. TN. 807/2 
Perionene .. occurs in oil deposited by compressed gas 
derived from bituminous shale. 

atirib, 3895 Daily News 23 July 5/5 The pentane-air 
flame..is pri uced yeinia a mixture of air and pentane 
vapour from a suitable argand burner, 3896 /bid. z Jan. 

/3 Mr. A. Vernon Iarcourt’s pentane standard ha again 

en vindicated as a reliable and exact standard, while in 
ractical use in gas testing the pentane-argand eee by 

Ir Dibdin in 2886, hnd been chosen asa suitable substitute 
for candles in daily work. 

Pentangle (penteeng’l). Also 7-9 pentagle, 
[In form a hybrid f. Gr, wevra- Penta: + ANGLE; 
but, in sense 1, perhaps an accommodated form of 
Pentagle, in origin a variant of PENTAOLE.) 

- = PENTACLE, PENTAGRAM, PENTALPHA. 

33.. Gaw. & Gr. Knit. 620 Then pay schewed hym pe 
schelde pat was of schyr goulez, Wyth be pentanget de-paynt 
of pure golde hwez;.-Hitis a ~ giand pat Salamon set sum. 
quyle, In bytoknyng of trawpe, bi tytla pat hit habbez, For 
hit is a figure pat haldez fyue tez, And vche lyne vmbe- 
lappez and joukez in ober, And ay quere hit is endelez, and 
Englych hit callen Quer-al, as 1 here, endeles knot. 
3646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. x. 42 They are afraid af 
the pentangle [ed. 1650 pentagle] of Solomon [sargin (ed. 
160), 3 triangles interserted and made of five lines 655 
Mouret & Banner Health's Impr.(1746)67 Diet is define 
z,4n exact Order in Labour, Meat, Drink, Sleep, and 
Venery: far they are thought to be Pythagoras his Pent. 
angle or five squar'd Figure, s827 W. G. S. E.venrs. Vil, 
Curate 128 Had 1 but shown him the pentagle of Solamon, 
or the Chaldee Tetragrammaton,..how the fiend would 
have hawled at me in vain, 

« = PENTAGON, rare. 

3658 Rowtann Moufet's Theal. Ins. 997, The water Gras- 
happer of Rondoletius, whose head is like o pentangle, 
having as Mt_were five corners. 1701 Moxon Math, Dict., 
Pentagon. is. a Geometrical Figure having five Angles. .. 
Pentangle, the same, only a Greeks and Latin word joyned, 


isohtained, together withisopentane, | 
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Pentangular (pentengislas), 2. [ies prec. 
+ angular.) Waving five angles or angular points; 
pentagonal. 


3663 Morcan SpA. Gentry 1. 44 The Mullet points are alt 
strait and pentangular. 1673-4 Gaew Anat. Trunks 1. i 
§ so Vhrough a Glass, some appear Pentangular, others 


| Fp ea 0 and Septangular. 1806-7 J. Benesronp Miseries 
tF 


Hum, Life (1826) xviit 389 Those pentaagular divisions 
which characterize the back of the sea-tortoise. 3872 W.S. 
Symonos Rec. Rocks x, 38: It was of a pentangular shape 
with a bastion tower at each angle. 

Pentapetalose to -phyllous: see Pexta-. 

Pentapody (pente'pédi), Pros. [ad. Gr. type 
*aevranodin, f, wevrdmous of five feet, {. mevta- + 
nous foot: ef. Diropy.] A verse or line consisting 
of five feet, or a sequence of five feet in a verse. 

3864in Weestes. 3884 ALLEN ¥, f/ad/ey's Greek Gramnr. 
§$s072 A ee foot, taken by. itself, is called a monopody 
two feet, inken together, a dipody; three feet, a tripody: 
four, five, six, &c., a tetrapody, pentapody, hexapody, &e. 
3891 Harper's Mag. Mar. 5 oe ven the pentapody exists 
a song and dance. /5i Tatars Waite -songs] in 

ungarian music consisting of dipodies, tetra podies, tripodies, 
pentapodies, and fernodien igoo HI. W. HG sa 
Melic Poets 28 He [Pythermos} borrowed from Sappho the 
logaoedic pentapady (hendecasyllabus), , 

i Pentapolis (pentz'pJlis). [L.a. Gr. mevrd- 
toAts a state of five towns, f. wevra- five + wéAus 
city, town.) A confederacy or group of five 
towns: applied in ancient times to several such 
groups. 

Te 3425 Wrntoun Cron. 1.1137 Pentapolis next is syne, For 
v. citeis par ar fyne. 3608 Suaxs, Perieles, Drant. Pers., 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis.] 3838 ThnatwaL. Greece 
U. xii, 89 These six colonies formed an association, ., dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Dorinn pentafolls. 3882 
Scnarr Encyel. Relig. Knowl, WW. 3653 Nicholas U1. .com- 
pelled Rudolph of Hapsburg to cede the pentapolis aad the 
exarchate of Ravenna to the papal see. me 

Hence Pentapo'litan a., of or pertaining to a 
Pentapolis, spec. to that of Cyrene in Lybia. 

a 4s Cuamagrs Cycl. sv. Patrifassinn, Because 
Sa fivus was of Pentapolis, and the [Patripassian] heresy 
spread much there, called the Pentapolitan doctrine. 3853 

tncsuey /ypfatia xxi, Did the Pentapolitan wheat-ships 
goto Rost 

Pentapterous to Pentaptych: see Penra-. 

Pentarch eee) sb. fad. Gr. type mév- 
rapxos (used in Byzant. Gr.), {. wévr(e five + -apyos 
tuler: eff fefrarch. In mod.F. pentargue (Littré).] 
a. The ruler of one of a group of five districts 
or kingdoms. b. One of a governing body of 
five persons. 

[3656 Blount Glossogr., Fentarck..a Captain of five men.) 
3793 Hetv tr. O'Flaherty's Ogygia 1. 62 None of the 
pentarchs under that title assumed the dominion of the 
whale island [Ireland], 1798 W. Taytoa in Monthly Rev. 
XXVIT. 500 To substitute a monarch for the peutarchs of 


the present coustitution. 

Pe:ntarch, a. fot. (mod. f. Gr. wévr(e five + 
dpxy beginning.] Arising from five distinct points 
of origin, as the woody tissue of a root. 

3884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 348 The xylem 


| is triarch to pentarch and octarch. 


Penta rehical, a. rare", [fas next + -1caL.] 
Of or belonging to a pentarch or a pentarchy; in 


quot. fig. (cf. next, 2b, quot. 1633). 

1642 J. Jounson Acad. Love 3 Thus was the sentinell of 
my pentarchical souldiers permitted ta rest. 

Pentarchy-( ‘nliuki). Also 7 erro. pempt-. 
[ad. Gr. mevrapyia a rule of five, a quinquevirate, 
{. wéyre five + -apyia rule.] 

1. A government by five rulers; o group of five 
districts or kingdoms ench under its own ruler. 

Tn qnot. 2871 applied to the European system of the ‘ Five 
Great Powers’. F 

#587 Howinsuep Chron., Hist. Eng. 1. 15/s The monarchie 
or sole gouernement of the Hand became B pedtareble, that 
is, it was diuided betwixt fiue kings. s6ss Srrzo ‘7st, Gt. 
Brit, 1x. vi. § 47 Dermot Mac Murgh (in that time of the 
Trish Pentarchie, or fivefold Kingdome) hauing secretly 
stolne awny the wife of Rothericke. 2799 S. Turxza Anglo. 
Sav, 1.1 vi. as3 East Anglin made it a tetrarchy1 Essex 
@ pentarchy, Pe Echo 27 Jan., Some writer lately deplored 
the dissolution of the great European Pentarchy. | 

2. The government of a eountry or district by 
a body of five ons ; a governing body of five. 

3661 Sir A. Haslerig’s Last Will & Test. 3 Though I 
stood ever 4 profest enemy unto Monarchy, F appeared 
a constant Zealot fora Pentarchy. 171s Swirt Examiner 
25 Jan, A picture. cy alice five persons us large as the 
lite, sitting in council together like a pentarchy. 1827 
Scorr Vafolcon ii, The inconvenience of this pentarchy, 


. fig. . 

3633 P. Fretcner Purple Isl, v, xxxvili, Auditus, second 
ofthe Pemptarchie, /érd. v1, xlii, Those five fair brethren 
[the senses] which I sung of late, For their just number 
called the Pemptarchie. 365s Biccs Mew Disp. 33 The 
Poca of sences. s8§5 Micman Lat, CAr.xtv. iil. (3864) 
1X, xr19 What may be called the Supreme Pentarchy of 
Scholasticism [Aquinas, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, 
Duns Scotus, Ockham]. 

Pentarsic to Pentaspermous: see PENTA-. 

Pentastich (pentastik). [ad. mod.L. senta- 
stich-ws, a, Gr. mevraorix-os adj, of five lines, f. 
PENTA- + aTixos row, oi 

1, A group of five lines of verse. , 

[1656 Brount Glossogr., Pentastick,..that consists of five 
verses.) 1658 Puiciirs, Peatasticks, .. Stanza’s, consisting 


PENTATEUCH. 


of five verses, 1884-3 in Schaf"s Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 
TIT. 1945 In the few instances of pentastichs..the last three 
lines usually unfold the reason of the thought of the 
first two. sBgs [see Ocrasticu]. 

+ 2. (See quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Pentastichs (pentastiche), porch 
inter five rowes of Piitars. - ae 

Pentastichous (pentz'stikas), a. Bot, [fas 
prec.+-ous.] Arranged in five rows, five-ranked; 
esp. of a stem: having five leaves In the spiral row, 
and thas five vertical rows or orthostichies in the 
phyllotaxis, 

3857 Marne Expos. Lex, Pentastichns, .. disposed in 
five rows, ..pentastichous. 186s Hextiry Alan. Sot. 139 
This arrangement of cycles of five..is termed the quin- 
cuncial, pentastichous or five-ranked arrangement. 


Pentastom, -e (pentistgm, -oum). Zoo/. Also 
In L. form. [nd. mod.L. /'erttaslomum, {. Penta. 
+ Gr, -aropos adj, formative f. aréua mouth; so 
called from the appearance of the mouth and the 
two pairs of chitinoid hooks adjacent to it. (So 
in mod.F.)] Ananimal of the genus Penfastomum 
or Pentastoma, comprising internal parasites infest- 
ing man and other animals; an aberrant group of 
Arachnida, formerly classed as trematode worms. 


1857 tr. Muchenmeister's Farasites flum. Body (Syd. Soc.) 
Il. 7 Peaple took these faur feet for the same number of 


, aral arifices, so that counting in the true mouth, five such 


openings were abtained and the animal received the name 
Of Pentastomun, 87a Aitken Sc. & Hract. Med. (ed. 6) 
1. 196 Pruner..pointed out, in 1847, the existence of the 
pentastoma as a parasite in the human subject. 1878 Buu, 
Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 298 This is most marked in 
Pentastomum, when the ovary is attached toa circular canal, 
1890 Century Dict., Pentastome. 

So Penta‘stomold a@., resembling the genus 
Pentastomum; or belonging to the group J%r/a- 
stomotdea, represented by this genus; s4, an animal 
of this group. Penta‘atomous a.: see quot. 

3857 Mayne £xfos. Lex, Pentastomus, having five 
mauths or openings: pentastomous, 3890 Cent. Dict,, Pen- 


’ tastomoid, 


Pentastyle (perntistail), a. and sb. Arch. 
rare—°, [f. Penta- + Gr, orwa-os pillar. (So in 
ae a. adj. Having five columns in front 
or at the end, as a building. b. sd, A building 
or portico having five columns. 

2727-41 Cuamneas Cycl., Pentastyle, in architecture, a 
work wherein are five rows of columus. 1794 A'wdim. Anc. 
Archit. (1830) t2a_ Pentastyle, an edifice having five columns 
in front. 1823 P. Nicnotrson Pract. Build. 590, 1882 
Ociuvir, Pentastyle, . having five columns, 

ffael:: 


Pentasyllabic (pe:ntasilabik), a. 


| penlasyllab-ws, a. Gr. wevragvdAaB-os five-syllabled 


+ -I¢, alter Sytuaxic.] Consisting of five syllables. 
So Pentasy‘Mabiam (sorce-zud.), pentasyllabic 
condition; Pentasy‘llable, a word of five syllables. 

@ 3771 Gaay Obsert, Eng. Metre Wks. eet ee 287 Penta- 
syllabic and Tetrasyllabic (lines of verse]. ‘These are rarely 
used alone, 3816 Q. Kev, XV. 369 It could not be dane in 
less compass than a pentasyllable. 1892 F. Haut in Nation 
(N. ¥0 a5 Aug. 1458/1 'Literarian', hawever, if we can 
excuse its pentasyllabism, seems to recommend itself as sup- 
plying a desideratum. a 

Pentateuch (pentitizk). [ad.L. pentateuch-ss, 
-aum (Tertullian ¢207), sb. f, Gr. mevrdrevy-os 
the pentateuch (Let. of Ptolemaus Gnosticus ¢ 160, 
in Epiphanins dav, /fwres. xxxiil. § 4), sb. suse 
(sc. BiBdos) of mevrdreuxos adj. ‘of five books’, f. 
wevra- five + Tevxos ‘implement, vessel ', in ie 
Alexandrian Gr. ‘book’, In F. Peniateugue. 

1. Name for the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy) taken together as a connected group, 
traditionally ascribed to Moses (hence called ‘ the 
five books of Moses’). 

1530 Parscr. 253/s Penthatheakes, fyve bokes of Meyses 
lawe, pentathevcon. s3§3a Moze Confut, Tindale Wks. 

43/2 That after these ued well learned, we bee mete for 
ieondubes mtateukes, and Tyndales testameate, 3586 J. 
Hookra /frst. /red. Ep. Ded., Then he and Iosua..did de- 
tiuer vnto them the whale Pentatychon of Moses to be 
dailie read & taught. 1634 Seupen Titles Hon. 15 Long 
befare his time was the Pentateuch turned into Greek. 
3646 Six TV, Browne Pseud, Ep. v1. i 276 Jerome professeth, 
in his translation he was faine sometime ta relieve himselfa 
by the Samaritane Pentatench, 3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) IL. 410 The Israclite had nothing more to do than 
open his Pentateuch. 1867 Lavy Herserr Cradle L. viii. 
210 They were shown the oldest known copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, 


2. trans. A volume composed of five books, 


etc. ? see quots. rare, 

2656 Biount Glossogr., Pentateuch, a volume of five 
Books, 1658 Priturs, Pentafewc’,..also any volume con- 
sisting of five books. s842 Duncuson Med. Ler. 3. ¥., By 
analogy some surgeons have given the name Swrgical 
Pentalench to the division of external diseases tanto five 
classes :—wounds, ulcers, tumours, luxatians and fractures. 
3891 Cuzyne Orig. & Relig. Cont. of Psalter 1.1 6 The 
Hebrew Psalter came together not as a book but asa Penta- 
tench, 189s Brapes (¢#/c) The Peatateuch of Priating, with 
a Chapter on Judges. — 

Hende Pentatenchal (pentiti7kal) @., of, per- 
laining to, or contained in the Pentateuch, | 

1846 WILLIAMS cited in Worcesters 1863 Darwin in Life 
(1892) 257, 1 have lang regretted tbat l.cused the Penta. 


PENTATHIONIC. 


teuchal terin of ‘Creation’. 1890 GLaostone Lipregnable 
Rock (1892) 176 The spirit, .of the Pentateuchat faws. 

Pentathionic (pe:ntipsijnik), a. Chene. 
[irreg. f. Penta- + Gr. Oefoy sulphur + -10: see 
Dirgionie.] Ia pentathionic actd, an acid con- 
taining five atoms of sulphur in the molecule, 
11,8,0,, colourless, inodorous, and of bitter taste. 
Hence Pentathionate (-pai‘dn¢t), a salt of penta- 
thionic acid. a K 

In quot. 1849, applied to the anhydride or oxide (S305). 

1849 D. Camraet. J/norg. Chen. 58 Pentathionic acid, 
S;05..This acid is in solution when an excess of sulphide 
of hydrogen gas is passed into a saturated solution of sul- 
hutous acid, 1882 Athenzun: 29 Jan. 169/1 Obtaining 
eautifully crystallized barium and potassium pentathionates, 
1881 Nature XXIIL 615/2 Mr. V. Lewes .. describes .. 
several potassium pentathionates... These experiments 
appear ‘to establish beyond doubt the existence of penta- 
eee acid. 

Pentathlete (pentx-plit). [ad. Gr. revrad- 
Anrys, f. wévradAov: see next.) An athlete who 
contended in the pentathlon. 

1828 E. H. Barker Parriana I. 522 nete, Between Porson 
and Parr, the difference was as great as hetween. .a pugilist 
and a pentathtete. 1873 Svmonps Gr&. octs iii. (1877) 87 
You give alt kinds of honours .,to runners, boxers, pent- 
athletes, &c. 

Pentathlon (pente:plgn). Also in Lat. form 
pentathlum. Pl. -a. Gr. and Ao. Antty. 
[a. Gr. wévradAoy, f. wévre five + d@Aorv contest.] 
An athletic contest consisting of five exercises 
(leaping, running, throwing the discus, throwing 
the spear, and wrestling), all performed on the 
same day and by the same athletes. 

1706 Puitties, Pestathien, 1711 Bupcen Sect. No, 161 
»q The Commonwealths of Greece; from whence the 
Romans afterwards borrowed their Pestathium, which 
was composed of Ruuning, Wrestling, Leaping, Throwing, 
and Boxing. 19776 R. ances Trav. Greece iv. 15 
Telamon and Peleus. .challenged their half-brother Phocus 
to contend in the Pentathlum. 1853 Grote Greece u. 
{xxx. X. 437 The pentathlon, or quintupte contest, wherein 
the running match and the wrestling match came first in 
order. 1868 W. Situ Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. s.v. The 
pentathlon was introduced in the Olympic games in Ol. 18, 

Pentatomic (pentitg:mik), @ Chen. [mod, 
f, Gr. névre five +aropos ATOM + -Ic: cf. afomic.} 
Containing five atoms of some snbstance in the 
molecule; sfec. containing five replaceable hy- 
drogen atoms; also = PENTAVALENT, 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem, V1. 72 Pentatomic Alcohols. 
Pinite and quercite, two saccharine bodies having the com- 
position CgH1205, prohably belong to this class of bodies. 
1873 J. P. Cooxe Mew Chent. 290 No definite pentatomic 
hydrate is known. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 633 
Glucoses may. .be expected to act as pentatomic atcohols. 

Pentatomid (pentx'témid), a. Exiom.  [f. 
mod.L. Pextatomide pl., f. Pentatoma, aame of the 
typical genus (Olivier, 1789), f. Gr. mevra- PENTA- 
five + -royos cut, in reference to the 5-jointed 
antennz.] Belonging to the family Pen/atomide 
of plant-feeding heteropterons insects, mostly of 
warm climates, and often brilliantly coloured. So 
Penta‘tomine a. in same sense; Penta'tomoid a. ; 
related to, or resembling, the Pentatomide. 

1890 Cent. Dict, Pentatomine..Pentatomoid. 1900 Lbis 
V1. 260 Tinnunculus Amurensis..11s stomach contained 18 
large pentatomnid hugs. 

Pentatone (pe:ntitoun). Afus. rare. [f. 
Penta- + Tone, after ¢rifone.] ‘An interval of 
five whole tones, an augmented sixth’ (Stainer & 
Barrett). 

Pentatonic (pent&tpnik), @. Aus. [mod. 
(Carl Engel, 1864), f. Penta- + Gr. rév-os Tone + 
-1c: cf. Tonic.) Consisting of five notes or sounds; 
esp. applied to a form of scale without semitones 
(equivalent to the ordinary major scale with the 
fourth and seventh omitted), sed by various ancient 
nations, and by modern semi-civilized races, as well 
as in the popular melodies of different countries 
(often called the Scotch scale). 

1864 EnceL Alus. Anc. Nat. 124 A scale .. consisting of 
only five tones, wherefore ] have given it the name of Peala- 
fontc Scale. 1887 L, Scott Tusc. Stud. w. iv. (1888) 223 
The ancient scate being ener, Ze. five notes, leavin 
ont our fourth and seventb. 1893 A ¢henzum 12 Dec. 807/a 


India..differs, as Europe differs, from the pentatonic and 
heptatonic scales of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese. 


entatremite (pentatri-mait). Palront. Also 
contracted pentremite. fad. mod.L. Pentairz. 
mites, {. PENTA- + Gr. tpfjya hole, aperture: sce 
-1TE! 2.) An echinoderm of the genus emia. 
trémites, belonging to the extinct class Blastoidea, 
allied to the crinoids. So Pentatrematoid (-tr7'- 
matoid) @., belongiag to or resembling the Pen/a- 
trenittide, typified by entratremttes; sh. an 
échinoderm of this family, 

1864 Wenster, Penfremite, a fossil crinoid. 1873 Dawson 
Earth § Alan vi.153 One curious group, that of the Pen- 
tremtites, a sort of larval form. 
matoid.. Pentatremite, 

Pentauncer, obs. form of PENITENCER. 

Pentavalent (pente'valént), @ Chem. ([f. 
Penta- + L. valént-ca having power or value.] 


1890 Cent. Dict., Pentatres 
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Having the combining power of five atoms of liy- 
drogen or other univalent element ; Gningel valent. 
1871 Roscor Liem. Chen. 174 The elements of the 
nitrogen group possess a pecuiiarity by which they fre- 
uently appear as if me were pee ent. 2881 A. W. 
Witttauson in Nature XXIV, 4318/1 An atom of nitrogen or 
of antimony is only known to be trivalent in combination 
with hydrogen; but each of them occurs in form of a penta- 
vatent compound with chlorine. 
Pente, obs. and dial. form of Paint. 
Penteconta- (pentékgnta), before a vowel 
-cont-, combining form, repr. Gr. sevrjxovra 
fifty, in a few rare words. + Pentecontarch [ad. 
Gr. wevrnxdvrapxos], a commander of fifty men. 
Penteco'ntadrachm (-dreem) [ad. Gr. mevrnwoyrd- 


bpaxpov], a Cyrenaic coin worth fifty drachmas, | 


Pentecontaglo'ssal a. [Gr. yAd@ooa tongue], 
written in fifty languages. Penteco'ntali:tre [ad. 
Gr. nevrqxovradctpoy], a Sicilian coin worth fifty 
“tre or ten drachmas. 

18 Wyeutr x Aface. iii, 55 After these thingus Judas 
ordeynyde duykis of the peple, tribunys [e/oss that oon 
ledde a thousand], and centoriouns [or ledinge an hundrid], 
and pentacontarkes [leders of bfty) 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Pentecontarck, a Captain of fifty men. 1807 Ropinson 
Archzxol. Graca y. xxvi. 548 In some authors we find the 
word pentecontadrachm, or fifty drachms. 1846 J.B. Linpsay 
(tit/e) Pentecontaglossat_ Paternoster, or the Lord's Prayer 
in so Languages, 1850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Alaller's Ane. Art 
$132 The costly master-pieces of Sicilian engravers, the 


| great Syracusan pentekontalitres at the head, 


Penteconter!. Gr. Autig. [a. Gr. wevry- 
xovtap.] A cominander of a troop of fifty men. 

1623 Bincnam Nenophon 54 The Coronels..framed six 
Companies, eucry one consisting of an hundred men, and 
appointed Captaines ouer them, and Penteconters, and Eno- 
motarches. 1850 Grote Greece 11. vi. VIL. 159 The Pente- 
kontér and the Lochage were responsible also each for his 
larger division. is 

Gr. Antiq. 


entecornter 2, (ad.. Gr. revrn- 


| xovrnpys.] A ship of barden with fifty oars. 


1838 TuirewaLt Greece IV. xxxiv. 346 Dexippus,..who 
was sent out with a penteconter.., sailed away to Byzan- 
tium, 1846 Grote Greece 1. iv, Danaos placed his fifty 
daughters on board ofa penteconter (or vessel with fifty oars). 

Pentecost (pe'nt/kpst). Also 5 pentcost, 
pencost, 5-6 penthecost(e, 6-7 penticost(e, 7 
pentyoost. [a, Christian L. pensécosté (Tertul- 
lian), a. Gr, nevrnxoorn (sc. }pépa or éoprn) fiftieth 
(day or feast), in Tobit ii, 1, 2 Maccabees xii, 32.] 

1. A name of Ilellenistic origin for the Jewish 
harvest festival (called in the Old Testament the 
Feast of Weeks) observed on the fiftieth day of 
the Oser (q.v.), i.e. at the conclusion of seven 
weeks from the offering of the wave-sheaf, on the 
second day of the Passover. 

The first day of the Passover is always the 1sth Nisan; 
the 16th Nisan is the First Day of the Omer or wave- 
offering 3 seven wecks from which, on the 6th Sivan, is the 
Feast of Weeks. Thus, in 19:0, the 16th Nisan coincided 
with Sunday 15th April, fal the 6th Sivan with Sunday 
“a June, which were also, that year, Easter Sunday and 
Whit-Sunday; but the Jewish festivals, being regulated 
solely hy the moon, may falt on any day of the week: see 2. 

¢1000 AEcraic Hom, 1. 312 On Sam ealdan Pentecosten 
sette God « Sam Israhela folce. ¢1195 Lawid. Hort, 89. 
138a Wveur 2 Afacc. xii, 32 After Pentecost [Vulg. post 
Pentecosten, LXX pera 66 thv Acyopevyy mevrnxoathy], thei 
wenten ajeins Gorgias, prepoost of Ydume, — Acts ii. + 
Whanne the dayes Pentecostes, [g/oss that is, fyftis 1388 
daies of Pentecost] weren fulfillid, alle disciplis weren to 
pears in the same place. 1560 Bince (Genev.) 7odst ii. 1 

n the feast of Pentecoste which is the holy (feast) of the 
senen wekes [so in 1612; LXX év 1p wevrnxoory opti} h 
éorw ayia éwra éBbouddur]. 1937. WHISTON kets Sy 
Jewish War u, iil. § 1 That feast which was observed after 
seven weeks, and which the Jews calt Pentecost. z900 G. T. 
Purves in Hastings Diet, Bidfe 111. 7941/1 [tis certain that 
the Jews cetebrated the sheaf-waving on Nisan 16, and 
Pentecost on the fiftieth day after (Sivan 6), without regard 
in either case to the day of the week. 

2. A festival of the Christian Church observed 
on the seventh Sunday after Easter, in commemora- 
tion of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
disciples on the day of Pentecost (Acts il.); the 
day of this festival, Whit-Sunday; also, the season 
of this festival, Whitsuntide. a7ch. or Hest. 

The Resurrection of Christ is recorded to have taken place 
on the second day of the Passover, being that year the first 
day of the week. Seven weeks after that (and so again on 
the first day of the week) was the Feast of Weeks or Pente- 
cost. Ia commemoration of this, these two Christian 
festivals are always held on the first day of the week 
(Sunday), and so in most cases do not coincide with the 
Jewish festivals. ' 

c1ooo /Etraic Hom. 1. 312 Pes dagderlica deg is ure 
Pentecostes, pat is, se fifteozoda deez fram Sam Easter- 

ase. C1050 Py ilths flandboc in Anglia VAIN. 313 
Wel acléme by pentecosten on him secrdod. ait00 O, £. 
Chron. an. 1086 Priwa he beer his cynehetm aice seare..On 
Eastron he hine ber on Winceastre, on Pentecosten on 
Westmynstre. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1V. 347 Pat 
3ere about Pentecoste, pat is Witsontide, be apostles ordeyned 
pe _tasse lames, Alpheus his sone bisshop of lerusatem, 
1481 Caxton Godefroy cixv. 244 There helde they theyr 
penthecost or wytsontyde. 1592 Suaks. Rout. & Ful. Vv. 
38 Come Pentycost as quickely as it will. 1746 [see Pexte- 
costat $6,], 1841 Loxcr. Childr, Lerd’s Supper 1 Pente- 
cost, day of rejoicing, had come. The church of the village 
Gleaming stood in the morning's shcen. 

attrib, 1568 Grarton Chron, 11. 934 Vpon the Tuesday in 


| the Church of 


PEN THEMIMER.. 


Penticost weeke. 1664-5 in Swayne Sarum: Churchw. Ace. 
(2896) 338 Mr. Kent penticost mony 6s. 8¢. [Cf. Pente- 
costar $6.) 

3. fg. in allusion to the gift of the Holy Spirit, or 
the circumstances attending it recorded in Acts ii. 

176. WesLey Serut. Ixviii, §20 Wks. 1811 1X. 241 The 
grand pentecost shall ‘fully come’: and ‘devout men in 
every nation’..shafl ‘alt be filled with the Holy Ghost’, 
1847 Emerson Poems, Problem, Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host. rg01 W. Sanoay 
in Expositor May 327 Calvary without Pentecost is not yet 
in vital relation with ourselves. , 

Pentecostal (pent/kp:stal), sd. and a [ad. 
L. pentécostal-is adj. (Tertullian), f. peatécasté: see 
Penrecost and -au. In A, ad. med.L. peslécost- 
alia (neuter pl. of adj.) pentecostal (payments).] 

A. sd. (usually f/.) Offerings formerly made in 

ngland at Whitsuntide by the 
parishioners to the priest, or by an inferior church 
to the mother-church. Obs. exe. Hist. 

1549 Latimea 3rd Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 83, 1 should 


| hane receyued a certayne dutye thal they cal a Pentecostal. 


1609 in W. Money //ist. Newbury (1887) 529 Pd for Pente- 
costalles, otherwise called smoke farthings. 1695 Kennett 
Lar. Antig. ix. 597 This otd custome gave birth and name 
to the Pentecostals or Whitsun-contributions. 2726 AvLIFFE 
Parergon 434 Pentecostals, otherwise calted Whitsun- 
Farthings, were Oblations made by the Parishioners to the 
Parish-Priest at the Feast of Pentecost. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Pentecost ; like that 
of the Day of Pentecost in Acts ii. 

@ 1663 SANovERson (J.), The collects adventual, quadra- 
gesimal, paschal, or pentecostal. 1836 Kestein Lyra A fost. 
Lxxxly. Hi, The sacred Pentecostal eve. ax18qa A, REED 
Hymn, ‘Spirit Divine, attend our prayer’ vi, Come as the 
wind—with rushing sound And pentecostal grace. 1850 
Rogkgatson Seri, Ser. 1, ix. 116 These are the pentecostat 
hours of our existence. F 

|| Pentecoster. Gr. Antig. (a. Gr. mevrnxoornp, 
false reading for mevryxovryp.] = PENTECONTER}, 

1808 Mitroap Greece I. iv. 216 The officers of each mora 
of infantry..were one Poltémarch, four Lochages, eight 
Pentecosters, and sixteen Enomotarchs. z 

| Pentecostys (pent7kg'stis). Cr. Antig. Also 
irreg. anglicized as pe’ntekosty (-kgsti). [a. 
Gr, mevrnxoorvs (pl. -ves) a number or company 
of fifty, f. wevrneoor-ds fiftieth.) A body of fifty 
men, as a division of the Spartan army. 

1808 Mitroap Greece 1, iv. 216 Each Lochus consisted of 
four Pentecostyes, and each Pentecostys of four Enomoties. 
1850 Grote Greece u. Ii. VII. 111 Each fochus comprised 
four pentekosties..each pentekosty contained four endmoties. 
1869 W. Ssitu Dict, Grk. § Kon Antig. (ed. 2) 483/1 An 
enomotia, pentecostys, &c. 

Pentegraph, erroa. form of PANTOGRAPH. 

Pentela-teral, a rare—'. [f. Gr. wévre five 
+ LaTerat.]  Five-sided, quinquelateral. So 
+ Pentelater a. (erron. penti-) in same sense. 

1571 Dicces Pantom., Math. Treat. Hhivb, A pentilater 
Prisma, hauing for..the syde of his pentagonatl equiangle 
basis the first lyne. 1728 Nicuots in Phil, Trans, XX XV. 
483 Two equat pentelateral Pyramids. 

Pentelic (pénte'lik), a. Also 6 evvon, pent- 
like. [ad. L. Peutelie-us, a. Gr. TMevredAccds, £. 
Tlevredy name of a deme of Attica.] Of or from 
Mount Pentelicus, near Atheus: esp. applied to 
the famous white marble there quarzied. 

1579-80 Noatu P/utarch (1895) 1. 266 The pillers..are cut 
out of a quarrie of marbell, called pentlike marbetl. 1697 
Potter Antig. Greece i viii. (1715) 39 Uf [the Stadium] was 
built of Pentelick Marble. 1881 Archit. Publ. Soc. Ditty 
Pentetic Marble. .is still used (1878) as for the new academy 
at Athens. i 

So + Penteli‘cian, Pente‘lican ad/s. 

1741 MippLeton Cicero 1. ii. 135 The Mercuries. of Pente- 
lictan marble, with brazen heads. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Alen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. 294 They [the Grecks) cut the 
Pentelican marble as if it were snow. 

Pentene, Chem,: see under PENTANE. 

Penter, obs. form of Painter. 

+ Pentereme, a. Obs. rare. ll Gr. mévre five 
+ L. réutus oar.) See quot. 1656. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Pentireme, a Galley that has-five 
Oares in a seat or rank, or a Galley wherein every oar hath 
five men to draw it. See Ouinguereme. 1844 THiriwate 
Greece VILL. txiv. 266 A fleet of sixty pentereme galleys. 

Pentes, -esse, obs. forms of PENTHOUSE. 

+ Pentest. Obs. rare. Name of some kind 
of precions stone, k 

a 1400-S0 Alexander 5268 Piz fulle of pentests and opire 
proude stanes, P . 
-Penteteric (pentiterik), a Gr. Antig. [ad. 
Gr. mevrernpexds.] Occurring every fifth year 


| (according to modern reckoning, every fourth, both 


of two consecutive occarrences being counted), as 
the greater Panathenzea at Athens. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Penthemimer (penpimi'mo). 4uc. Pros. 
[ad. Gr. wevOnpupepys consisting of five halves, f. 
névte five + }pupepys halved (pu- half + pepos part).] 
A group or catalectic colon of five half-feet; esp. 
as constituting cach half of a pentameter, or the 
first part of a hexameter when the ceesura occurs 
in the middle of the third foot. (Cf HeEprax- 
MIMER.) Hence Penthemi‘meral a., applied to 
a cxsura occurring ia the middle of the third foot. 


PENTHOUSE. 


1586 Weaae Eng. Poeirte (Ath.) 80 ‘The shortnesse of the 
seconde Penthimimer will hardly be framed to fall together 
in good sence. 1795 Pars in E. HM. Barker Parriana (1829) 
II. 623 Content to consider the shorter verse as composed of 
two penthemimers, 1869 Brackstone Lorna D. it, 1 had 
replied to Robin now, with all the weight and cadence of 

nthemimeral casura, 1891 Pudlic Sch. Lat. Gram. 467 

he Pentameter..consists of two Dactylic Penthemimers, 
which must be kept quite distinct. 1888 A ‘henaxm 24 Nov. 
704/3 The treatment of the weak and the strong penthe- 
mimerat ca:sura of the dactylic hexameter. 

Penthouse (pe‘at;hans), pentice (perntis), 
sb. Forms: see below. [ME. penéis, rarely pendis, 
app. aphetic from OF, apentis, apendis, -dets: cf. 
med.L. appendicium in Promp, Parv. and Cathol. 
Angl. = pentyce, pentis; also appenditium in Da 
Cange ‘a small sacred building dependent upon a 
larger church’, post-cl. L. appenadterum an append- 
age, f. appendére to hang something on another, 
toaltach in a dependent state. Asasmall building, 
erected asa ‘lean-to’ to another, has usnally a roof 
with one slope only, the word was evidently from 
an early period (esp. in the aphetic form) asso- 
ciated with F. fee slope, declivity, ‘hang’, which 
became at length a regular element of the sense; 
hence the later popular etymology fent-house for 
pentis: cf. work-house, wigarly workts. 

The OF. afendis and apentis pppesr to represent L. 
appendiciun: and *appenditicium, at the early history 
of the word offers difficulties, esp. that in OF, the short 
forms without a- are very rare, while in Eng. they are the 
earliest, appentice not being known before Caxton.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
a, 4 pendize, 6 pendis, 7-8 pendice. 

€1335 Pendize (see B. 1). go Manchk. Court Leet Rec. 
(1885) 11. 60 Settinge vpp a houell..or slated pendis, 1656 
Pendice [sce B. rh} 1949 Fairfax's Tasso xt. xxxiii, O'er 
their Heads an iron Pendice [cavdier edd, pentise, -ice] vast. 

B. 4 pentiz, 4-6 pentis, pentya, (5 penttis, 
pentace), 5-7 pentise, 5-6 pentyase, (-yce, -ea, 
-esee, 6 -iase, -iache, -ose, 7 -eae, pantise), 6-8 
(9 arch.) pentice, 

e13as Pentiz [see B. 1]. 1381-a Durham Acc. Rolls (Sur- 
tees) 389 Pro coopertura del pene scaccarii. ¢1420 I yclif's 
Bible, Neh, vii. 4 marg. gloss, Hulkis and pentisis weren 
maad bisidis the wallis. 1435 Nottingham Rec. VM. 359 
Undder ye penttis. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 392/2 Pentyce, of 
an howse ende, appendicinm. 1449-50 Durham Ace. Kolls 
Surtees) 239 Fro factura ij pentacez. @ 1so0 Pentice, 1523 

entesse [sce B. 1]. 1530 Pentes, Pentys [see B. 2]. 1579 
Nottingham Kee. \V. 182 Makyng of..ij. pentyces. 1598 
Q. Euiz, Plutarch xiii.29 Thogh peatische Like the windowe 
built. a 1599, 1600 Pentise [sec H. 1,2). 1615 Manchk, Cour 
Leet Rec. poate 306 Erectinge certen postes and cover- 
inge them wtb ree penteses. 1640 SomNeER A nfig. Canterd, 
204 The long low Entry in the Division called the Pantise. 
1804 R, Anneason Curndid, Ball, 105 She sticks out her lip 
leyke a pentes, 1884, r90r Pentice [see B. 1, 4]. 1885 Juia 
Cartwaicut in Portfolio 114 The poor..were fed daily.. 
under a pentise, or covered way. 

y. 6- penthouse, pent-house, (6 penthehoure, 
7 paint-house). 

15gzo Patscr. 253/1 Penthouse of a house, appentis. 1568 
Grarton Chron, II. 267 He caused all the Penthchouses 
of the Towne of Parys to be pulled downe. 1573-1883 
Penthouse, Pent-house [see B. 1, 2}. 1606 Cuarman Alfons. 
D'Olive Plays 1873 I. arr Faith Sir had a poore roofe, or 
a paint-house To shade me from the Sunne. 

B. Signification. 

1. A subsidiary structure attached to the wall of 
a main building and serving as a shelter, a porch, 
a shed, an outhouse, etc. a. Such a strueture 
having a sloping roof, formerly sometimes forming 
a covered way between two buildings, or a covered 
walk, arcade, or colonnade, in front of a row of 
buildings; a sloping roof or ledge placed against 
the wall of a building, or over a door or window, for 
shelter from the weather ; sometimes also applied 
to the eaves of a roof when projecting considerably. 

¢ 1335 Metr. Flom. 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep and 
his sponse Marie, Bot a pendize that was wawles, Als oft in 
borwis tounes es. /érd. 66 In a pouer pentiz, I] wys. c 1425 
Wryntoun Cron, 1v. xxvi. 2648 Betwene howsis twa Quhare 
men gert apentysma. 1467-8Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
I. 328 Owyr thrt to make a pentyse and a fyttyng place 
undre, for the wyrship of the citte marchaundes. .to sat there 
upon for ther eyse. at in Arnolde Céron. (1811) 92 Vf 
ony other pentice [AFr. in Lrder Albus 1. 336, appentices] 
porche or gate be ouyr lowe lettynge the people coming or 
tyding. 1523 Lp. BEaners Froiss. 1, cxxv. 150 Than kyng 

hilyppe..or he went caused all ye pentessys in Parys [/es 
ede de Paris] to be pulled downe. leg 
Aiv. P 254 Penthouse, or the house eanings. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch. Vow viet. a& 15999 in Hakluyt's Le. II. it. 70 In 
ech side of the streetes are pentises or continuall porches for 
the marchants to walke vnder, 1624 Worton Archit. in 
Relig. (1672) 48 Those Climes that fear the falling. .of much 
Snow, onght to provide more inclining Pentices. 1668 Perys 
Diary 15 June, [At Marlborough] Their houses on one side 
having their pent-houses supported with pillars, which makes 
it a good walk. 1719 De Fos Crusoe 1. ix, It cast off the 
Rains like a Penthouse. 1755 Jounson, Penthouse, a shed 
hanging out aslope from the main wall. 18x6 Soutuey in 
Q. Kev. XVI. 372 Under the pent-house of a cottage, 1884 
Sat. Rev. 5 July 13/a The projecting corbels..show thnt a 
pentice ran along that side. 

+b. Without reference to a sloping roof: Any 
smaller building nitached to a main one, an annex; 
spec. at Chesler: see quots. 1810, 1886. 


| abodes than natural caverns or miserable 
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1483 Cath. Angi. 275/1 A Pentis (4, Pentesse), appendix, 
4 eer appendiculnin; appendiclus. 1579-80 Noatn 
Piutarch (1895) LV. 249 He buite that famous stately Theater 
and joyned unto that also nnother House, as a Penthouse 
[domep ééaxcév 71] to bis Theater. ¢ 1650 in R. H, Morris 
Chester (1895) 200, 1497 the North syde of the Pentice was 
new huylded, and, 1573) the Pentice was enlarged, and 
the inner Pendice made higher, the nerer made lesser. 
‘The Sheriffs Court removed to the Comon Hall. 1656 W. 
Weaa HW. Smith's Vale-Roy, Eng. 39 S. Peters [Chester].. 
underneath the church in the street is the Pendice, a place 
builded of purpose, where the Major useth to remain, 1708 
Lond. Gas. No. 4409/2 Chester, Febr. 7.,, The Mayor enter- 
tain'd several Gentlemen and Citizens in the Pent-bonse, 
1810 Lysons Cheshire 582 An ancient building called the 
Pentice,..catled in some old Charters the afpentice, was 
formerly the place in which the Sherriffs’ courts were held, 
and banquets given. Note. Appentitium,..a smaller build- 
ing annexed to a larger one. 1686 R. Houtaun Chester 
Gloss. 8. v., The Pentice at Chester was an ancient building 
attached to St. Peter's Church, which was taken dowo about 
the year 1806, r 

e. A shed haviag a sloping roof, as a separate 
structure, 

1816 Krany & Sr. Enioomol, (1828) 1. xiv. 432 Without other 
nthouses of bark. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge |x, Fleet Market..was a long 
irregular row of wooden sheds and pent-houses. 

2. Applied to various structures or contrivances 
of the natare of or akin to a sloping roof, whether 
attached to something else or independent; as an 
awning over a stall or a window; a canopy; a shed 
for thé protection of besiegers, or a covering 
formed of the soldiers’ shields held over their 
heads (L. A/utens, testudo). b. spec. The corridor 
with sloping roof ronnd three sides of a tennis-court. 

z530 Parsca. 253/ t Pentes or paves, esial, soubtil. Jbid., 
Pentys over a stall, avuen?. 1600 FairFax Lusso Xvit. x, 
He on his Throne was set,.. Under a Pentise wrought of 
Silver bright. /d¢d. xvi. Ixxiv, Their targets hard aboue 
their heads they threw, Which ioynd in one an iron pentise 
make, 1608 Witter //ezapla Exod, 603 \t might serue as 
a pentice to defend the vaile. 16131 Cotca., Anvent, a pent- 
house of cloth &c., before a shop window, &c. 1651 Aec. 
Dedhant, Mass. (1892) ULI. 187 The shingling of the pent- 
house ouer ye Bell. 1688 R. Houma Arioury ut. 265/1 
Pent-house, the place on which they first cast out the Ball 
[at Tennis]. 1847 Loner. Zu. 1. i, Hives overhung by a 
penthouse. chek, Adal Mecvitir Gladiators |. ae Unies 
cover of a moveable pent-house,..the head of the column had 
advanced their battering-ram to the very wall. 1883 Grestry 
Gloss. Terms Coal Mining, Penthouse or Penthus, a wooden 
hut or covering for the protection of sinkers ina pit bottom, 

3. fig. Applied to things, material or immaterial, 
likened to a penthouse, as serving for defence, or 
as projecting above something (e.g. the eyehrows), 

1889 Nasne Anat, Absurd, Biij, A pretence of puritie, a 
pentisse for eee 1639 Siirtey Sad? 1 ii, Not above 
your forehead, When you have brush’d away the hairy 
plata And made it visible. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bks. 

lise, (1711) 253 Like a shrivled Beau from within the Pent- 
house of a modern Peruke. 1819 Scott /vashoe ii, There.. 
lurked under the pent-honse of his eye that sly epicurean 
twinkle. 1859 Texxyson Vivien 657 He drage'd his eye- 
brow bushes down, and made A snowy penthouse for his 
hollow eyes. 7 

4. altrib. and Conrb., as penthouse-cornice, -roof; 
also fig. (see 3), a3 penthouse brows, hat, lid 
(= eyelid) ; penchouse-like, + -siccp adjs. 

1588 Suaka. £, L. L. 1, i. 17 With your hat penthouse- 
like ore the shop of your cies, 1605 — Afacé. 1. iil. 20 Sleepe 
shall neyther Night nor Day Hang vpon his Pent-house |id. 
1681 Cotton Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 43 ‘Whe first steps.. Were 
easie,..Scarce pent-house-steep, 1691 Dayoen A. Arth. 
un ii, My*pent-house eye-hrows, and my shaggy beard. 
1823 Scorr Pereril xxiv, His huge penthouse hat. 188x 
Muss Baappon Mt-Royat II. viii. 163 This worldly dowager, 
with keen eyes glittering under penthouse brows, 1go1 S. K. 
Levetr-Veats Traitor's Way x. 124 A thin slit of sky was 
visible between the pentice roof. 

Penthouse (pevnt)haus), v7. 
[f. prec. sb.] (Almost always in pa. pple.) 

1. ¢rans. To farnish with a peathonse. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav, 32 The inferior [Mosques] nre..pent- 
housd with opengalleries. 1777 W. Gostuunc Canteré. (ed. 2) 
ag A stone wall. .pentised over head, was called hy the poor 
people their cloisters, ; 

2. fig. To cover or shelter as with a penthouse ; 
to overhang as a penthouse. ; 

1664 Powra Exp. Philos, 1 23 The Gloworm or Glass- 
worm, Her Eyes..are pent-hous’d under the broad flat 
cap or plate which covers her head. 1833 Woapsw. H’ren's 
Nesi v, Others [nests] are pent-housed by a brae That over- 
hangs a brook, 1845 Tarrourp Vac. Ramdles 1.91 The 
little old, odd, town of Cluses stands actually pent-housed 
by the mountain sides, 

3. To make like a penthonse ; to cause to project. 

1655 Fuiea CA, Wisi, 1x. viii. §6 It being pen[t}housed 
out beyond the foundation, and intent of the Statute. @ 1661 
— Worthies, Oxfordsh, (1662) 329 With these Verdingales 
the Gowns of Women beneath their wastes were pent-housed 
out far beyond their bodies. 

Pentice, earlier form of PextHovsez. 

+ Penticle. Ods. rare—'. Used by E. Fairfax, 
sep. aa gratié, as = PENTICE, PENTHOUSE, 

I Fatarax Zasso xvu1 Ixxiv, Their targets hard above 
their heads they threw, Which join‘d in one an iron pentise 
make,.. For that strong penticle protected well The knights, 
from all that flew and alt that fell. 

(Pentile, mis-spelling of Paxtite, in Johnson, 
copied in subsequent Dicts. (Mlsquoted by J. from 
Moxon, who has Aav-iiles.)] 


Also 8 pentise. | 


PENULT. 


Pentine, etc. Chem. : see under PENTANE, 

Pention, -er, obs. ff. Pengrox, Penstoxen., 

Pentionary, erron. form of PENITENTIAnY. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comune. vit. 156b, Than go they 
to the master of the Pentionarles [ad pentteniix prafectum) 
and fyne with him for a pece of money. 

Pentis, -ise, -isse, obs. forms of Pentiouse, 

Pentlandite (pevatlindait). Avin, {mee 
by Dafrénoy, 1856, after its discoverer Mr. Pent- 
land: see -1Tz1.] A native sulphide of iron and 
alckel, of a bronze-yellow colour. 

1858 Garcc & Letrsom Afin. 473. 1893 Amer. Jrné, Se. 
Ser. 1. XLV. 494. 

Pentlike, obs. erron. f. Pextetic. Pento- 
graph, crron. f. Pantocraru. Pentoio a., 
Pentone, ete. Chent.: see under PENTANE. 

Pentose (pe‘atdus). Chem. [f Gr. advre five 
+-08E%.] ‘A name given to compounds resem- 
bling glucose, but having only five atoms of carbon 
in the molecule; e. g. tetra-oxy-valeric aldehyde.’ 

1892, Mortey & Muta Watts’ Dict, Chen. WI. 807/2. 
1899 Cacney Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. Saat The quantita. 
tive determination of the pentose group of sugars, /éid. 334 
It appears that pentoses are frequently contained in beer. 

Pentoxide (pentg:ksaid). Chem. [Penta-.] 
A binary compound containing five equivalents of 
oxygen. 

1863-7a Watts Dict. Chent. 1.324 Pentoxide of Antimony, 
Antimonic Oxide..Sb203, 1881 Athenaunt 24 Dec. 856/3 
The author has prepared. .a pentoxide of didymium, 

Pentremite: see PENTATREMITE. 

Pent-roof (pecaty#f). (mod. f. pené- in Pent- 
liovse + Roor sd.] A root like that of a pent- 
house, sloping in one direction only; a shed-roof. 

1835 Cour? Mag. V1. 66/a Her masts struck, her rigging 
down, and her hull covered in with a pent-roof thatch, hon, 
stem to stern. 1 H. Srricnt Nidderdale 373 A peculiar 
feature of this old homestead is an open pent-roof or arcade. 

Seog (penitrpf).  [f. Pen sb.3 3 + 
Trovcu.) trough, chanael, or conduit, usually 
of planks or boards, constructed to convey the 
water from a head of water formed by a ‘ pen’ 
(see PEN 50,3 3) to the place where its force is 
applied, as in a water-mill. (Cf. Penstock !.) 

1793 Trans. Soc, Arts X1. 163 A Pentrongh for equalizing 
the water falling on water-wheels, 1853 Guynn Power 
Water 43 Vhere is a sluice to regulate the supply at lop, 
fixed in the pentrough, and another at bottom which regu- 
lates the expenditure. 

Pentstemon, penstemon (peat ema) 
Bot. [mod.L. Pentsténton (Mitchell, 1748), irreg. 
(for *penlastémon) {. Gr. wévre five + orqpoy, taken 
as = stamen; from the rudimentary fifth stamen 
in addition to the four perfect ones characteristic 
of the order. The spelling and pronnaclation 
penstemon axe common ia popular use.] 

A genns of herbaceous plants of the N.O. Scro- 
phulariacezx, natives of America, cultivated for 
their showy clustered flowers, which are usually 
tubular an iad and of various coloars. 

1760 { Lee /xtrod, Bot, App. 322 Pentstemon, Chelone. 
oak 3axteéa Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1.325 Penstemons 
may be raised from slips struck in heat, 1881 Crank Russert 


. Ocean Free-L.. viii, Beds of dablias, lilies .. roses, pentstemons, 


Pentyce, -ys, -yse, obs. forms of PENTHOUSE. 

Pentyl, etc. Chem.: see under PENTANE, 

+Penuary. Obs. rare. [f. lale L. penndrius 
adj. = pendrius of or for provisions, f. pens sore 
or provision of food; cf. pendrins, -fa sb. slore- 
house, granary.] A slorchoase. 

1607 Br. J. Kine Serm. 5 Nov. 31 A whole penuarie and 
store-house of sin, 1633 T. Apams E.xg. 2 Peter ii. 1 How 
would they..filltheir barns, their granaries, pennaries, /d¢d. 
6 Their vault was a penuary and storchonse of destruction. 

Penuchle, penuckie, var. Pinociez,card-game. 

Penult (pinz'lt), a. and sé, (Originally an 
abbreviated way of wriling the word PENULTIMA.] 

A. aaj. Last but one, penaltimate. (Common 


| in Sc. in’ 16-17thc., mostly in reference to the day 


of the month; in later use chiefly scientific.) 

1539 4ec. Ld. High Treas. Scot.in Pitcairn Criu, Trials 
I. so eNeW ievis Otis be pennultand last dayisof December. 
1589 R. Baver Servz., da, xxxviii. (1843) 164 The penult 
verse of the chapter. 1597 Moriey /xfrod. Mus, 76 In 
your penult and antepenult notes, you stande stilt with 
your descant. 36 WsScor Ahlan 
of the peoult General Assem A 1675 Grecoay in Rigaud 
Corr. Sei. Mer (1841) (1. 266 Beaune bath that method 
of removing the penult term... without fractions. 1695 
Stapaup Antobiog. (1834) 132, I came over the fells to Jed- 
hurgh..the aewnc day of October 1662, 1762 Kanes Elem. 
Crit, xviii. (1833) 308 In the peautt line, the proper place of 
the musical pause is at the end of the fifth syllable. 1828 
Staax Elen, Nat. Hist. V1. 160 Lateral appendages of the 

nul segment..fleshy. 1838 Siz W. Hasiz0n in Rad's 
Wh Ib he The penult note applies to these, 1858 Dana 
Crust... 76 The penult joint of the eight posterior legs. 

B. sb. +1. The last day but one (ofa month). Se. 

a@ig7a Kxox fist, Ref Wks. 1846 I. 144 The Cardinal! 
..caused all Bischoppis..to be convocat to Sanctandrose 
against the penult o| Feicaake, aL SrorTiswoop are 
Ch, Scot. vi. (1677) 351 They came to don the penult o! 
the moneth. 2 té70 Srawpixe Troub, Chas. | (Bana. Cl.j 90 
Upon Thursday the peoult of January. 

¥%. Gram. The last syltable but one. 


PENULTIM. 


1828 in Weaster. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 6 Words 
of more than two syllables have their Accent on the Penult 
when long. 1875 Wnirney Life Lang, vii. 126 The penult 


of tredde’ had a long vowel before a doubled consonant. 
+ Penultim, -ime, a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. 
c. in Littré).] Last but one; = PENULTIMATE, 
¢1632 Du Wes Jutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 931 The tone hath 
Orig. Lett, Ser. ut. LIL. 223 At London, the penultyme of 
August, 1538. 12655 Furter Ch. Hist. vi. iit. 324 A second 
Lord in the last Pedigree. 1725 Stoann Famaica 11. 196 
The two first and last pets (of sBes| bers two inches long, 
| Penultima (pinoltim3). [Lat., properly 
penultina, fem. of penultinus PENULTIMATE (sc. 
The last syllable but one (of a word or verse). In 
quot. 1776, the last but one of a series of notes, 
accent falles vpon the penultima or last save one sillable of 
the verse. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 26 It is plain he read 
the Penultima (ue). 1776 Burney Ast. ALus. 1.9 Paranete 
Synemienon, penultima of this tetrachord. f 
Penr-, L. pene almost + Uttimarez, after ft 
penultin-tus > see prec.] 
a series of things. (Chiefly in scientific and 
technical use.) b. Occurring on the last syllable 
1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 15 They [sounds of an echo] next 
strike the ultimate secondary object, then the penultimate 
8 Feb. (0. H.S.) Il. 167 Thanks for your penultimate 
thapsody. 1727-41 Cameers Cyct, Penultima, or Penud- 
ately before the last.. Hence antepenultimate is that before 
the penultimate, or the last but two. 
—at any rate, the Jenultimate, 1834 McMurrriz Cuvier's 
Anim, Kingd, 249 Vhe penultimate whorl forms. .a depres- 
a crescent. 1881 Mivart Cat 99 The penultimate phalanx 
of each digit..is hollowed out on its outer side. 
of ultimate and penultimate accentuation. 

B. sd. The last member but one of a series: 
word. b. Whist, The lowest card but one of a suit. 
c. Afath, (see quot. 1872), 
the last syllable but one in a word. 1846 in Worcester. 
1872 Cavtey Coll. Math. Papers VUI1. 526, | have had 
into a system of multiple curves; a simple instance is a 
trinodal quartic curve about to degenerate into the form 
Davies Unorth, Lond. z He..also leaned to long penulti- 
mates in ee and Libya, 1876 A. Campsete-WALKER 
with the lowest card but one of the suit you lead originally, 
if it contains more than four cards. 

[after PenunTimare and Unmimatus.] A demand 
amounting almost fo an ultimatum, or sent imme- 


penultim-us: see next. Cf. F. pénseltidme (13th 
an ain the penultyme syllable. 1538 Sik B. Tuxr in Ellis 
Race succeeded, derived from Norman Darcy the Penultim 
the Penultime not much more than halfso much. 
syllaba ot nota), f. pane almost + 2/fimus last.] 
1g89 Putrennuam Eng. Poesie 1. iv. (Arb.) 85 The sharpe 
it thus eceapperqy, without any Regard to the Accent on 
Penultimate (p/nz'ltimet), a. and sé. 
A. adj. Last but one; next before the last of 
but one: cf. B. a. 
and antepenultimate, 1709 Barnes in Hearne Collect. 
timate, in grammar, denotes the syllable, or foot, immedi- 
Abydos . xx. note, One more revise—positively the last .. 
sion which gives the aperture more or less of the figure of 
b. 1862 Marsa Lect. Eng. Lang. 380 The great frequency 
Sfec. & Gram, The last syllable but one of a 
(1727-41: see A.] 1823 Crane Techuol. Dict., Penultimate, 
occasion to consider, .the form of a curve about to degenerate 
xiy" =0, or say a ‘penultimate’ of x¥y? =o, 1876 C. M. 
Correct Card Gloss. (1880) 13 Penultimate, the.—Beginuing 
Penultimatum (pfnzltimetim).  nonce-wi, 
diately before an ultimatum. 


1882 Daily Tel, 29 May 5 The Consuls-General hand in an 


ultimatum, or penultimatum, to a recalcitrant Ministry. 
1899 Westin, Gaz, 6 Nov. 3/2 Nearly three weeks after the 
rejection of the ‘penultimatum ‘, 

| Penumbra (p/ny'mbri). [mod.L, (Kepler, 
1604), f. PeNE-, L. pane almost + Umpra shadow, 
Cf. F. pénombre (1671 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, The partially shaded region around the shadow 
of an opaque body, where only a part of the light 
from the luminons body is cut off; the partial 
shadow, as distinguished from the total shadow or 
uméra; esp. that surrounding the total shadow of 
the moon, or of the earth, in an eclipse, producing 
respectively a partial (or annular) eclipse of the 
sun, or a fainter obscuration bordering the full 
shadow on the disk of the moon. 

[160g Kepter Ad Vitel. Paralipom. 2 od est int 
KL,NAM penumbra dicatur, LN Lad a ae r709 M. G. 
Hanscnivs (in Kepler's Wks. ed. Frisch HI, 516) Umbrae 
penumbraque (quam primusipse in astronomiam introduxit)] 

1666 Phil. Trans. 1.348 The Moon was not-atall obscured 
by the true shadow, but entred only a jittle into the 
Penumbra, 1690 Levsourn Curs. Math. 745 Uhe Pen- 
umbra towards the perfect Shadow, does, little by little, 
i more and more obscure. 1769 Hirst in Phil, Trans. 

TX, 231, | saw a kind of penumbra or dusky shade, which 
preceded the first external contact two or three seconds of 
time. 18z2 Wooonouse Astron, xxxv. 366 The time at 
which the Moon first enters the Earth's penumbra. 1869 
Tyxoatt Notes Lect. Light § 12 If the source of light be 
a point, the shadow is sharply defined; if the source be a 
luminous sxx/ace, the perfect shadow is fringed by an im- 
perfect shadow called a penumbra, 

b. The lighter outer part or border of a sun-spot, 
surrounding the darker central nucleus or semdra. 

1834 Mas, Someavite Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. (1849) 425 
One of these spots. .with its penumbra, occupied an area of 
3780 millions of square miles, 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
fleavens (ed. 3) 48 If the spot and its penumbra are formed 
by aconical opening, the sloping sides of which reveal to us 
the thickness of the envelopes. 


1813 Byron Jr. 


660 


e, Painting, (Sce quot.) 

1826 Etmes Dict, Fine Arts, Penumbra, in painting, 
drawing, &c., that point of a picture or drawing where the 
shade blends itself with the light... hese gradations should 
be nearly imperceptible. : i 

2. fig. A ei shade or shadow (in various 
metaphorical applications), esp. regarded as border- 
ing upon a faller or darker one. 

18or Mar. Epcewortu Angelina iv, J will defend him, 
madam,.. against every shadow, every penumbra of aristo- 
cratic insolence, 1836 J. Aanotr Hay ¢0 do Good vi. 387 It 
is but a penumbra, a twilight of virtue and happiness. 1862 
Masson in Afacm, Alag. Aug. 319 Those who can surround 
a definite designation with the due penumbra, 

Penumbral (piny'mbril), a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized 
by a penumbra or partial shadow. Also fg. 

Penumbra eclipse, a \unar eclipse in which only the 
penumbra falls on the moon's disk. 

1768 Phil, Trans, LVII1. 331 It was remarkably distinct 
from the penumbral shade. 1822 Imison Sc. §& Art 1. 443 
Places which fall within this penumbral cone, and are out 
of the dense shadow. 1856 Kane Arct. Exff. 11, i. 14 We 
are looking forward to this more penumbral darkness as an 
era, I¢ has now been fifty-two nee since we could read 
such type. 1884 Tvnpaut Les. in Tiwes 26 Nov., Between 
truth and untruth there liesa penumbral zone which belongs 

ually to both; and I have often admired the adroitness 
with which Mr. Chamberlain sails within the ‘ half-shadow ‘. 


Penu'mbrous, 2. rare—'. (See -ovs.] = prec. 

1887 W, Horman Hunx in Contemp. Rev. July 24 In the 

numbrous dulness 1 discerned a mass of white rock lead- 
ing to the higher level. 

+Penur. Ods. rare~', [For *Senure, ad. L. 
peniiria (cf. provincia, province).] = PENnukY 1. 
So + Penured a, rave" [-ED 2}, rednced to desti- 
tntion, 

¢1461 Pasion Leii. 11. 74 He is a gentylman, and of is 
Bal and in gret penur, 3570 Foxz A. & AZ, (ed. 2) 166/2 

he people penured with famine woulde go xl. together 
vpon the rockes,..and..throw them selues down to the sea, 

Penurious (piniiivrias), a. [= obs. F, perit- 
ricux (15th c.), It. penzrioso (Florio), med.L. 
pénirios-us, f. L. péntiria: see Penury and -ovs.] 

+1, In want; needy, beggarly, indigent, poverty- 
stricken (also fig.) ; with of, lacking, wanting in. 

1596 Srexser FQ, v. v. 46 Die rather would he in 
penurious paine, .. Then his foes love or liking eptertaine. 
1607 Suaxs, 7imon ww. iii 92. 1614 Dyke JZyst, Sedf-De- 
ceiving (1615) 2 Dives, rich in this world, became exceeding 
penurious in the other, a 1618 Rateicn Advice of Son (1651) 
p God is not so penurious of friends, as to hold himself and 

is Kingdome saleable for the refuse and reversions of their 
lives, who have sacrificed the principal thereof to his enemies, 

+b. Of things, circumstances, material condi- 
tions: Of, pertaining to, or associated with want; 
poor, scanty, exiguous; barren, unfertile. (In the 
effect upon persons, passing into a fig. sense of 2.) 

1621 Donne in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 157 Neyther.. 
knowes how narrow and penurious a furtune I wrestle with 
in thys world, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 93 It is certain, that 
White is a penurious Colour, and where moisture is scant... 
Blew Violets. .if they be starved, turn Pale and White. 16: 
Paynne Histriomasiix 322 In these penurious times, who 
can hardly spare,.halfe so much? 21639 W. WHatELev 
Prototypes 1, xxxix. (1640) 12 Seven most scant and penuri- 
us yeares of great famine, 1775 Jounson West. /st. Scot. 
Wks, X. 488 But where the climate is unkind and the ground 
penurious, 1789 G. Wire Sedborne (1853) 3 Swell toa lake 
the scant penurious rill, F f 

2. Niggardly, stingy, parsimonious, grudging ; 
hence /rans/. indicative of stinginess, meagre, 
slight, mean, ‘shabby’. 

1634 Mitton Conus 726 Asn grudging master, Asa penuri- 
ous niggard of his wealth. 1778 Jonnson Let, to ¥, Nichols 
26 Nov., I am very well contented that the Index is settled 
for, Though the ‘pare is low it is not penurious. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld, Wks. VIII. 29, L ever held a scanty 
and penurions justice to partake of the nature of a wrong. 
1830 D'Isragts Chas, J, II. viii. 163 The most affluent of 
our nobility, was penurious in his loans to the King, 

Jig. 1894 Marg. Satisaury Address to Brit. Assoc. 8 Aug. 
Lord Kelvin limited the period of organic life upon the 
earth to ahandred million years, and Professor Tait in a still 
more penurious spirit cut that hundred down to ten, 

+ 3. Fastidions, dainty; see quot. Ods. rare. 

1721 Batley, Penurious, coprto®, ciegetdl , stingy; also 
nice, 1730 Swirt Panegyrick on Dean 14 She's grown so 
Nice, and so penurious, With Socrates and eniearius {nole, 
Ignorant ladies often mistake the word genurious for nice 
and dainty.) 

Penwriously, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] In 
4 penurious manner; + indigently, starvingly, 
poorly (0ds.); grudgingly; scantily; meanly. 

1599 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. ii, Unlesse 'twere Lent, 
Ember-weeks, or fasting dayes, when the place is most 
penuriously emptie of all other good outsides, 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii, 15 Nor is it enough to clear thee, 
that thou didst not injuriously get what thou hast penuriously 
kept. 1782 Miss Burney Cecifia v. ii, Her mother was 
determined,.to live oy asever, 1786 W. Gitrin 
Lakes Cuinbld, (x808) If. xxix. 228 A river, considerable in 
its dimensions ; tho penuriously supplied with water. 1860 
Morey Nether? (1868) 11. xviii. 447 Elizabeth .. shrank: 
penuriously from the expenses of war. 


Penu'riousness. [f.asprec.+-NESs.] ta. 
Poverty, want, scantness, dearth (ods.) b. N iggard- 
liness, stinginess, meanness. Also fig. 


¢16a9 Done Seri, Fohu x, 10 (1640) 72 With what penuri- 
ousnesse..of devotion. . of reverence do you meet him[Christ] 


| use of the pen; a female writer. 


PEON. 


fortune contracted by my sins. 1672 Wikixns Nat. Relig. 
334 Those, that out of penuriousness can scarce afford them. 
selves the ordinary conveniences of life ont of their large 
possessions, have beenalwaysaccounted poor. 1759 Di.wortu 
Pope 126 To shew the waste of some, and the sordid penuri- 
ousness of others, 1848 Miri Pol. Zeon. uw vit. § 3 (1876) 173 
They are oftener accused of penuriousness than prodigality, 

+Penw rity. Sc. Ods. [f. L. pidiria Penny, 
with change of suffix: see -try.] = Penury 1, 2. 

¢1480 Henrvson Jest. Cres. 321 Greit penuritie Thow 
suffer sall, and as ane beggar die, 1513 Douctas £neis 1. 
Prol. 386 Tuichand our tongis penurite. 1533 Betenpex 
Livy u. v, (S. T.S.) 144 Na peaurite of vittalis suld follow. 
1577 Aberdeen Regr, (1848) 11. 30 The exorbitant dartht of 
victuall and penurite thatroff. 1 Dacavnpce tr. Lestie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 35 Uo vthir places, for the penuritie of wodis, 
out of the geard we cutt peates, 

+Penurous, a. Ods. rave—', [f. Pexur or 
PENURY + -0vS.] Lacking, wanting. 

1594 Cazew Tasso (1881) 50 Who list not peace, warre take 
he as his owne, For store of brawles was never penurous, 

Penury (peniiri). Also 5 pennury, penowry, 
(punyrie). [ad. L. pznéria or pendria want, need ; 
perth. throngh I, péwirie (15th c. in Littré).] 

1. The condition of being destitute of or straitened 
in the necessaries of life; destitution, indigence, 
want; poverty. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 51 Origenes, lefte in grete 
pennury [£% sununa penuria), helde a scole of grammar at 
Alexandrye. ¢ 148g Caxton Sonnes of Aynton iv, 121 Late 
st fa agenst her.,and tell her our grete penurye and our 
nede. 1526 Tinpate Luke xxi. 4 But she of her penury [so 
1611; 188% A.V, want] hath cast in all the snbstaunce that 
she hadde. x600 Suaxs. 4. VY. Z. 1, i. 42 Shall I keepe your 
hogs, and eat huskes with them? What pote rion 
haue I spent, that I should come to such penury? 1624 
Donne Sevan, [sa vii. 14 (1640) r3 The sheaves in harvest, 
to fill all penuries. 1750 Garay £éegy sx Chil! Penu 
repress'd their noble rage. 41839 Prag Poents (1864) I. 
237 Penury with love, I will not doubt it, Is better far than 
palaces without it. 1874 Green Short JTist. ix. § 5. 645 

hafteshury’s course rested..on the belief that the penury 
of the Treasury left Charles at his mercy. . : 

2. Lack, dearth, scarcity, scantness, insufficiency, 
want (of ape: material or immaterial). 

3447 in Lpist. Acad. Oxon. (O. H.S.) 1. 261 Pe gret.. 
multitude of scolars, and the gret penury of boks pat 
ben amang us. 1454 Rolls of Parlt, V. 272/1 The greet 
punvale and scarsite of money. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 97 

na maruellous penury of water. 1699 Gartn Dispens. v. 
65 You owe..to your stars your penury of sense, 179 J. 
Moore View Soc. Jr. (1789) 1. viit. 50 There is an absolute 

aury of public news. 1839 De Quincey Kecoll, Lakes 
Wks. 1862 II. 127 In early youth I laboured under a peculiar 
embarrassment and penury of words, i 

3. Penurionsness, miserliness, parsimoniousness, 
Now rare. 

1651 Jer. Tavioan Sern. for Year ut, x. 130 God sometimes 
punishes .. idlenesse with vanity, penury with oppression. 
1685 Davven Thren. August. 500 Let them not still be 
obstinately blind, .. with malignant penury To starve the 
royal vertues of his mind. 1754 Foore Knights 1. Wks. 1799 
I, 62 He is a thrifty, wary, man... The very abstract of 
ie ee 1806 Mercatre in Owen HWedlesley's Desp. 810 
When, by a cold penury, I blast the abilities of a oation, 
the ill I may do is beyond al! calculation. 1872 R. Ettis 
Caixilus xxiii. 4 A father and a step-dame Each for penury 
fit ta tooth a flint-stone, 

Penwiper (penwoi:pa:), [f. Pen 56.2 4+ 
Wirer.] A contrivance for cleaning a pen by 
wiping the ink from it; usually consisting of one or 
more pieces of cloth folded or fastened together, 
but also made in other forms (specified as ‘brush 
penwiper ’, ‘tassel penwiper’, and the like) ; often 
of ornamental or fanciful design. 

3848 THackeray Bk, Snobs xxiv, The penwiper..was the 
imitation of a..dablia, 1865 Dickens J/ut, Fr. 1, i, 1 only 
make pincushions and pen-wipers to use up my waste, 

Jig. 1900 T. Fowrea in N. § Q. oth Ser. VI. 74 The ‘ pen- 
wiper’, a small piece of folded silk which is attached to the 
back of the proctor's gown [at Oxford]. 

Penwoman (pe‘nwumin). [f. PEN 56.2 4 + 
Woxan, after Zenman.] A woman skilled in the 
(Usually with 
qualifying adj.) e 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) 1. xiii, 329 O what a 
ready penwoman! 1818 Scorr //7?. A/id?, xxxix, I am nae 
great pen-woman, and it is near eleven o'clock o’ the night. 
1880 Tiga Exudym, \ix, Mrs, Neuchatel was a tine 
penwoman; her feelings were her facts, and her ingenious 
observations of art and nature were her news, 

Hencc Penwomanship [after penmanship], the 
practice or art of a penwoman ; feminine writing. 

3775 S. J. Peary Liberal Opin. (1783) ILL. 144 She began 
again to indulge her favourite pleasures of penwoman- 
ship, 1803 Sourney Le#t. (1856) I. 21x Senhora, it is a hand- 
writing of the feminine gender—it is penawomanship. 

Penworth, obs. f. pew’orth, PENNY WONTH. 

Peny, Penyde, obs. forms of PENNY, PENIDE, 

Penyriall, Penyston, obs, ff. Pennrroyal, 
PENISTONE, 

Penytancer(e, -enser, etc., var. PENITENCER. 

Peolour, variant of PELuRE ! Ods,, fur. 

Peon (pin). Also (in sense 1) 7 pion, pyone, 
pe-une, peun. [In sense 1, ad. Pg. feao pedes- 
trian, foot-soldicr, day-labourer, and I’. pion, foot- 
soldier, footman, servant on foot, whence in some 
E. Indian vernaculars fii'7; in sense 2, a. Sp. feor 


| here? 1630 /6/¢,, Fob xvi. 17.132 The penuriousnesse of my | in same senses; = OF. feos, It. fedone, med.L. 


PEONAGE. 


pedsn-em {oot-soldier, f. L. pés, ped-em foot. A 

donblet of Pawn sb.1, OF. paon.] 
1, In Indin: a. A foot-soldier. b. A native 

coustable. c. An attendant or orderly ; a footman 


or messenger. < \ 

3609 W. Fincn In Purchas Pilgrints (1625) 1. iv. § 3. 421 
The first of February, the Captalne [Hawkins] departed 
with fiftie Peons, and certaine Horsemen. 1633 idid. tv. vill. 
§ 3. 424 Dispeeded one of my Pions to Lowntbander with 
ry Letter. 3632 KR. Caatwaicut in St. Papers, Col., E. Indies 
a90 His poor man..was met with by the Governors *pyones’ 
..and clapt upin prison, 1638 Sia I. Heagear Trav. {ed. 2) 
35 With some Pe-unes (or b lack foot-boyes who can pratle 
some English) we rode to Surat, 1687 A, Loven t. 
Thevenot's Trav. mM. 1. i, 2 These Pions of the Custom-house 
[in India). 1697 Darter Voy. round World (1699) 507 At 
this Moors ‘Town they got n Peun to be their Guide to the 
Moguls nearest Camp. 3747 Gentt, Mag. July 347 The 
whole French garrison of Pondicherry, consisting o about 
1000 regular troops, 200 trained peons, and many others. 
2840 Matcom 7rav. Hindustan Gloss., Peon (pronounced 
Pune), a Hindu constable, 1896 Croker Village Tales 2 
Body-servants, pcons, syces, and all the barrack dhobies. 

2. In Spanish America; A day-labonrer; in Sh 
America, 2 man or boy leading a horse or mule; 
in Mexico, sfc. a debtor held in servitude by his 
creditor till his debts are worked off. 

3838 C, Baann 9ral. Voy, Peru v. 104 The mules were 
straying about..and our wild, uncouth-looking peons were 
assembled round a fire, under the lee of a large rock. 2860 
Trion Anahnac xi. (1861) 291 If a debtor owes money and 
cannot pay it, his creditor is allowed by law to make a slave 
or geon ait him until the deht is liquidated. 188 C. R. 
Magia Peruy. Bark xxiii. 257 The mule owner brought 
with him a strong lad as peon, to assist in loading and 
unloading the beasts. 

ativid. 1851 Mayxe Reto Scaip Hunt. x.76 We see the 
clumsy hoe in the hands of the peon serf. 2874 Raymoxp 
Statist. Mines § fining 332 Peon labor was but a trifling 
expense to the employer. 
eonage (pionédg). [f prec. + -AGE.] The 
work or service of a peon; the system of having or 
using peons or enslaved debtors. 

1. In S. America, attendance upon a horse or 
mule; in Mextco s#ec. the condition of a peon serf, 
servilude for debt ; the system of holding peons. 

18g0 G. A. McCatn Left. /r. Frontiers (1868) soo The 
greatest lever that conld be used in overturning the present 
system of peonage, 1860 O. W. Hours Lisie V. xis. (1887) 
3134 The master who held ber in peonage, 1870 J. Onton 

ndes & Amazons iv. (1876) 79 Horse hire, peonage, and 
most mechanical work must be paid for in advance. 3903 
Times a5 Nov. 5/6 The peonage system in the South 
practically omounts to an attempt to restore slavery under 
another name, és 

2. In India; The service or employment of peons 
ns messengers, etc. : see prec. I. 

1900 Indian Engincering 24 Feb, 215 The hourly post.. 
a far more satisfactory agency for the spread of their price- 
lists than the old cumbersome and unreliable peonage, 

Peonick, obs, form of P£ontc. 

3706 Hearne Collect. (0. H. 5.) I. 171 Dr. Eaton writ 

iscourse of abt a sheet on Peonick verse, 

Poonied: see PIONED, 
Peonism (p/dniz'm). 
PEONAGE I. 

1864 Weasten cites D, Weestea. 

Peony (p7éni). Forms; a. 1 peonie. 8B. 3 
pyone, (piolne), 4 piane, 4-5 pione, 5 pyon, 
-oun, -an, (pyione), y. 5-6 pyonio, -ony, 
-onye, pionye, pyany, -ye, 6 pionee, 6-7 pionie, 
peionie, peonio, 6-9 piony, 7 peiony, pmonie, 
8 pioney, 6~ peony, 7- pwony. [In OE., peonie 
wk. fem., ad. late L, (and It.) peonia, L, pxinia 
(Pliny); in ME., prone, n. northern F, (Norm. and 
Picard) plone = OF. peone, peoine, piorne, mod.F. 
pivoine; in isthe., pyonte, piony, peony, peony, 
conformed to L, penta, a, Gr. mavia the peony, 
f, Maid, Preon, the name of the physician of the 
gods, n pliysittan; cf, watdévios healing, medicinal.] 

1. A plant (or flower) of the genus Paonia(N.O. 
Ranunculacee), comprising stout herbs, or rarely 
shrubs, with large handsome globnlar flowers of 
various shades of red and white, often becoming 
double under cultivation ; ¢s/. the commonly culti- 
vated P, officinalis, 2 native of central Asia nod 
outhern Europe, with flowers usually dark red. 

The root, flowers, und seeds were formerly used in medi- 

ine, and the seeds also asa ne (quots. 1299, 7362, etc.), 

Male and Female Peony, old names for Pca llinn and 
P. officinalis respectively. (These names are erroneously 
reversed in Miller's Gardener's Dict. and New Syd, Soc. 
Lex) Tree Peony, the shruliby species P. Moutan,a native 
of China, 

a, ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 168 Deos wyrt de man peonian 
hemned wees funden fram pete pam ealdre, 

B. cxa65 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557/28 Pionia i. pioine. 
1199 Durham Acc. Rolle (Surtees) 495, iij li de pyone 
iijs. ijd. ob, 1363 Laxct, P. Pi. A, ¥. 255, I haue peper an 
pane [B, ¥. 312 piones; C. vi, 359 pionys] and a pound of 
garlek, axs4o0 Pisti/! of Susan 108 Pe persel, be passenep 
+.Pe pyon, pe peere, c1450 Cov. Afyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 22 
Here is Eeeee yam and swete lycorys. 

¥. 34.. Stockh, Aled, MS. u. 336 in Anglia XVUIL. 315 
Takev greynes of pionye. ¢ 1440 Pontes Paro, 395/42 Pyany, 
hethe, pionia, {3id, 401]: Pyony, herbe, idem geod pyanye. 
1 ELyot Cast. Helthe 1. Vv. (1539) 60b, Pourgers of 
choler.. Pyonie, 1548 Toanra Names of Herbes 59 Peony 


the female groweth ineuery countrey, but I neuer saw the 
Vou. VII. ” 


[f. PEon + -law.] = 


661 


male sauing only in Anwerp. xg9s Syivesrza Du Bartas 
1. iii, gra About an Infants neck hang Peonie, It cures 
Alcydes cruell Maladie. 2610 W., Forxincuam Art of Sarvey 
1. il, 38 Dry earth for Peionie, with sand for Paunces. 1706 
Puwips, Paonia, the Peony or Piony, a Flower, the 
Roots of which are of great Use in Physick. ah Cowrra 
Task 1. 35 Where might ye see the pioney spread wide, The 
full-blown rose, the shepherd and his lass. 1867 Pearson 
Hist. Eng. 1.56 It is even possible that to Rome we owe 
the rose, the lily, and the pasony. 

2. attrib. and Comb, a, attrib. or 28 adj, Re- 
sembling a peony-flower, datk red; esp. of the 
cheeks, plump and resy. b. Cortd., a3 peony-bush, 
-root, -seed; peony-faced adj.; }peony-kernel, 
a peony-seed; peony-water, a drink made from 
the peony. 

1548 Tuaner Names of Herbes sg Peony roote is hote in 
the fyrst and dry in the thyrde degree. 1694 SALMON Baie's 
Dtspens. (1713) 16/2 You may give it cither alone, or in Black- 
cherry-water, or Peony-Water. 2796 Mzs. Grasse Cookery 
xxi, 327 Stick the cream with piony kernels. 2810 Splendid 
Follies \11, 48 Mopping their piony cheeks with ahandker- 
chief. 289a IP Harpy Vell-Beloved 1. v, The beating of the 
wind and rain and spray had inflamed _her cheeks to peony 
hues, 2895 Daily Chron. 28 Aug. 3/5 Rose-flowered, pawony- 
flowered, and Japanese asters. 

People (pip'l), sé. Forms: a. 3-6 peple; 
(3~8 pepule, 4-6 -ul, 5-6 -ull(e; 4-5 pepille, 4-6 
-ill, 5~6 -i1; 5 pepylle, 5-6 -yll; 6 Se. peiple, 
7 peeple), 8. 4-5 poeple, (5 -ul), 5- people, 
(g peopel, -ull). +. 3-5 puple, (§ pupile, -ill, 
-yll, -ull); 4-5 peuple. 3. 4-5 pople, (4 -ille, 
5-6 -i1). [a. AF. poeple (Britton), people (Rolls 
of Parlt.) =OF, pople, poeple; pucple, peuple, puple 
= Pr. poble, pobol, Sp. pueblo, It. popolo:—L. popre- 
lum, acc. of populus the people, the populace.] 

1. A body of persons composing a community, 
tribe, race, or nation; = Fork 1. Sometimes 
viewed as a nnity, sometimes as a collective of 
number. a. In singular, as a collective of unity. 

Jraga Bartron 3. Introd., Edward.. Roide Engleterre..De- 
siraunta pes entre le poeple ge est en nostre proteccioun.} 
1340-70 Alex. §& Dind, 1089 So..3¢ ben by-set in an yle, Pat 
per may comen in 3our kip non vnkoupe peple. ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 46% Pu[Rome]art digne callit to be 
now haly folk and pepill chosyn, /#id. iv. (Facobus) 16 pis 
James,..pe wa can ta to spanje..pat Pee to cristyne 
trentht to hrynge. 1390 Gowea Conf. 11, 180 Til so betell, 
Pie a poeple for himselve Itath chose. @ 14007! 
Alexander 3432 Iik a pepill his possession in pes mo3t he 
broweke, 1g6a Winget Cert, Tractazis i. Wks. (S. BASHING 
Setting vp ave peple heidles left of God. 2612 Braun, & 
Fi. Ajag § no K.1.i, l were much better be a gi of beasts 
Than such a people, 1835 Lytron A/enzi n. vi, Rienzi _ad- 
dressed the Populace, whom he had suddenty elevated into 
aPeople. 2852 Texnyson Ode Dé. Wellington 151 A 
voice! we area people yet. 2862 Stantey Jew. Ca. (1877) 
I. v.87 Whatever history exists is the bistory of a man,.. but 
not of a people. 

b. In sing. form, construed as a plural. 

13.. Cursor M. 7323 (Cott.) Omang pir puple [G., 7”. pis 
folk, F. paire folk] sal pou latt A stalworth man pat saul 
haitt, 2340-70 Alex. & Dind. 4 Pere wilde contre was wist 
& wondurful peple, Pat weren proued ful proude, 1600 J. 
Pory tr, Leo's Africa Introd. 4x Ouer ngainst which cape... 
do inhahite the people called Bramas. 2622 Brace fea, viii. 
19 Should not a people seeke vntotheir God? 1653 Hotcaort 

rocopins 1.13 This people are Christians,..and have..been 
subject to the King of Persia. 1857 Buckue Civiliz. 1. xiii. 
745 Every people worthy of being called a nation possess in 
their own language ample resources for expressing the 
highest ideas, 

ec. pl. peoples, nations, races (= L. popull, 
gentes). 

This plural form was avoided in z6thc, Bible versions, and 
by many 17th and 38th. writers; seed, It was thought to 
réquire defence or explanation even in 1817 and 1830. 

63374 Cuavcer Former Age a A Blysful lyf,.. Ledden the 
pom les in tho former oge. 2382 Wyciir Kev. x. a1 It be- 

oueth thee eftsoone to prophecie to hethen men, and to 
puplis [Tinpate to Geneva people, Kher, 3611, RY 
peoples), and to langagis, and to man: kingis, [So xvii 15in 
the same versions] 1430-40 Lypc. Bockas u. (2554) 33/b, 
Obedience. .comhireth the true opinions In hertes of peoples. 
1852 Romnson tr. More's Ufop. t. (2895) 26 So manye strange 
and vnknowne peoples and countreis, 258x, 2632 |sce 3 82 
above] Before nations and peoples. 2639 Futten Holy 
War v. xiii, (1840) 266 Saladin answered him, that he also 
ruled over as many peoples, 2665 Bovis Occas. Reji. v. i. 
Cee 298 A Throne, to which above an hundred other 

coples paid homage. 1778 Br, Lowtn /ransi. /sa. XXXIV. 
2 Draw near, O ye nations, and hearkens And attend to me, 
O ye peoples! 2806 W. Tavoa in Ann. Kev. IV. 218 The 
moral habits of the several eae of the earth, 28:7 G.S. 
Faaer Light Dissert, (1845) 1. 1. ii, 208 Gen. xlix. 10.. 
people. In the original Hebrew the word is plural, If 
therefore the celioncy of our ears be offended by the uncouth 
sound of peopier: let us at least .. substitute the more 
euphonic word nations. 3830 Gen. P, THompson £xerc. 
(s842) I. a6 To say ‘The Representative of the peoples" [as 
trans, Le Keprésentant des Peuples) would not be under- 
stood at all, Snch, however, is the idiom of the original. 
3863 WueweL.Grofius Il, 2 The peoples who had been 
under his authority will he their own masters, 7654 H. 
Srencer Princ. Biol, 1. viii. § 80 I. 241 The characters of 
neighbouring peoples. 1877 Moztey Crit. Afisc. Ser. 11. 345 
All our English-speaking peoples. 

+d. In the sense ‘nalions’ the form people was 
also nsed unchanged: constantly so for the Gr. 
and Heb. pl. in Tindale nnd Coverdale and other 
16th c. Bible versions founded on them (but not in 


Rhem.); neatly always so in Geneva, and in 1611 


ple's | 


PEOPLE. 


(where the Revisers of 1881-5 have uniformly 
anbstituted Aeoples). Also in many 18th c, writers. 
2g26 Tinpate Luke Si. 31 For myne eyes have sene the 
saveour sent from the Which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people [rae Aaiy ; so Covean. to Geneva, and 1611 ¢ 
Wyceur peplis, v. 7. puplis ; XAzm. and &. V. peoples}. 1535 
Coverpaue Ps. Ixvifi). 3 Let the people prayse the (O Gal 
Me let all people prayse the. (So other versions to 36111 
Wretr puplis, X.V. peoples.) — Dan. iv. 1 Nabuchodo- 
nosor kynge, vnto all peop! le, kynreddes and tunges |Wycuir 
peplis, v.». puplis, r611 ple, A.V. peopler). 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B. Ps. it. (S. 7.58.) 85 All natiounis.. The ingis, and 
the peple, with ane consent, Resistis the: thy power and thy 
gloir, s612 Brace /ea. ii. 4 Hee shall iudge among the 
nations and shall rebuke many swans Uae puples, &./. 
ra x6ug N. Canrentna Geog, Del. 1. xii. (1635) 214 
zters and discipline were first borrowed from the easterne 
people. 1793 Jarrerson Writ, (1859) 1V. 20 It will prove 
that the agents of the two people [the U. S.and France] are 
either great bunglers or great rascals, 

@. iransf, Of animals (in qnot., after the Vulg. 
and Heb.), Cf Fork 1b. 

31380 Wryeiir Prov. xxx. 2 Amptis, a feble apie, that 
greithen in rep time mete to them [1388 Amtis, a feble puple; 
1535 Coveaoatr, The Emmettes are hut a weake beens 
2560 (Genev.), The pismires 0 people not strong; 1611 The 
Ants ore a people not strong}. 

2. ‘The persons belonging to a place, or consti- 
tuting a particular concourse, congregation, com- 
pany, or class. Construed as plural. 

As said of a congregation or body of worshippers, it some- 
times approaches the sense of ‘lay people’, ‘laity’: see 4h. 

@ 3300 Cursor Al. 8651 (Cott.) All folud bim,..O pe ple 
LF. poeple] of ilk tun. ¢1330 Anis & Amiil. 2101 Pita 
Amoraunt stode the pople among. 1363 Lanoi. P. PL A. 
Prol. 56, 1 font bere Freres.. Prechinge be peple. ¢ 1400 Si? 
Alexius (Laud 622) 563 Ffor lizttynges grete, & ponder blast, 
Wel sore be poeple was agast. 1480 beaks Chron, Eng. 
cexlii, (1482) 282 Was ther a rumour. .that kyng Richard 
come to westmynstre, and the peuple of london ranne thyder, 
1548-9 ee 3k. Com. Prayer, Mora. Prayer, Then shalbe 
read it lessons distinctely with a loude voice, that the people 
maye heare. 1632 Lrrncow Yrav. v. 184 Monasteries, the 
feorle whereof. .Jiue vnder the order of Saint Basile. s7z3 

tns. Loxe in Swiff's Wes, (1841) IL. 477, 1 wish. you 
would make a pedigree for me; the people here want sadly to 
know what Lam. 1739 Gnay Let??., fo Ashton a1 Apr., The 
Abbeés indeed and men of learning are a People of easy 
access enough. 1835 Macautay /fiet. Eng. xii Ti. 163 The 
people of Cavan migrated in one body to Enniskillen, 

+b. As collective sing. A body or company of 
persons; a company, a multitude. Also with p/, Ods. 

61386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 7.1655 The paleys ful of ples vp 
and donn, Here thre, ther ten. 1390 cones Conf. §2 He 
spilleth many a word in wast That schal with such a one 
trete. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1034 He [Hercules] Assemblid of 
Soudiours a full sadde pepull. ¢ 1449 Pecock Regr. tv. viii. 
464 Whenne the Peplis weren clepid to gidere to im. 1488 
Warxw. Chron, (Camden) 8 He..gaderyd a grete peple of 
menne. 1§3§ CoverDaLe 2 Chron, xxx. 1} There came 
together vnto Jerusalem a greate people, to kepe the feast 
of vnleuended bred. 166a tr. Schot. to Af. More's Antid, 
Ath, wa. ix. § 2 (1712) 171 Who. affirms that Witches have 
no more to do with the Devil than other wicked peoples. 

3. Persons in relation to a superior, or to some 
oneto whom they belong. Chicily with possessive. 
a. The lieges or snbjects of a king or other ruler, 
spititnal or temporal ; the subjects or servants of 
God, of Christ, or of a Saint (quot. ¢ 1450) con- 
sidered as their personal sovereign or lord; the 
parishioners of a parish priest or parson, the con- 
gregation or ‘flock’ of a pastor, etc. Const. as //. 

[1a9a Bartton 1. v. § a En despit et damage de nous et de 
noster poeple.] a@1300 Cursor AI. 18371 Pon es be lauerd. .of 
hele, Til all bi peple for to bring Vteof thralhed ul pichosling. 
¢1430 Lyve. Afin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 4 Beseching [God]. .10 
send yow prosperite and many 3eris, to the comfort of alle 
youre loving peple. 1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 8/: ¥¢ King.. 

avyng compassion of his peop compleynt. ¢1450 St. Cxth- 
bert (Surtees) 5231 Pe pert! of pe saynt Fledd away with pair 
gude, And to durham all pai gode. 1 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 31 For crnelnes that he dyd unto hys perys and 
hys pepull. 2633 Brace Dan. ix. 26 The people ofthe Prince 
that shall come, shall any the citie. 2733 Porr £es. 
Man in. 214 ‘Twas Virtue only..A Prince the Father of a 
People made, 2852 Tennyson 10 the Oucen vi, She wrought 
her people lasting good. /did, ix, Some wugust decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, Broad-based upon her 
alte’ will. 2897 Q. Victoamia Mesza, mae] a From my 

eart 1 thank my beloved people. May bless them. 
zgoa K, Eowarp VII Let. to his People 7 Augy The 
prayers of my People for m seen were h 

transf, 1877 B. Gooce Heresback's Husd. Ww. (1586) 384 
Who {king bee] must himselfe also bee depriued of his ise 
if be bee to husie headed, and will alwaies be carriing his 
people abroade, 

b. The body of attendants, armed followers, re- 
tainers, retinue, workpeople, servants, slaves ; also 
(now less usual), crew a ship), troops, soldiers, 
‘men’ (in relation to their officers). Const. pl. 

33-5 Coer de L. 1652 Also Robert Tourncham Gret pep! 
with hym cam, 13.. A. A/it, 203a (Bodl. MS.) All be innes 
of be toun Hadden litel foysoun Pat day pat com Cleopatras 
So mychet poeple wip her was. ¢ 1450 Al/ertin xxvil. 66 The 
kynge Bandemagn assembled his peple that he badde axml, 
2568 GRAFTON Chron. I. 42 And on a tyme goyng on huot- 
yng, when he had lost his te, he was destroyed of Wolves. 
36rz Coton. s, v. Alien, 12 est des miens, he is one of my ser- 
wants, ple, followers. aye Cravannovsa Let. Earl of 
Lind telcos x June, I mad the best_ retraite the confusion 
of our peo! Tuomas Frat. Anson's 
Moy. 51 Commissioned the /7rafs prize. -with 


le would suffer. 1745 P. 
same 
Commander, Officers and People. Scott /. 


ne ofthe 
ti gia: if im motion on both the 
— dongis Parise Berle ay Waterloo 1. ii 245 


PEOPLE, 


Throughout this magnificent advance the Duke was up with 
the foremost of his people, 1856 Otmsrep Slave States 659 
Vegetables for the family, and for the supply of ‘the people‘. 
¢. Those to whom any one belongs; the members 
of one’s tribe, clan, family, community, association, 
church, etc., collectively ; esp. in public-school and 
university, and hence in general colloquial parlance, 
One's parents, brothers and sisters, or other rela- 
tives at home. J/cople-tn-daw, the relatives of 
one’s wife or husband (co//og.). Const. as pi. 
138a Wyetr Gen. xxv. 8 Abraham..was deed in a good 
elde .. and he was gaderyd to his puple (2622 was gathered 
to his perplel 1474 Caxton Chess¢ u. it. 27 And so a 
uene ought to be chaste, , of honest peple. 2837 
W. Lavine Capt, Bonneville WA. a46, | have taught him the 
langnage of my people. 185 CartyLe Sterling u. vi. (1872) 
139 Mrs. Sterling and the family had lived... with his Father's 
‘ople through winter. 2890 Watrorp Havoc of Smile 11 
ouths whose ‘ people‘ are so sure to be met with in Piccadilly. 
3894 Mars. Dyan AY in a@ Man's K, (1899) 26a John and 
T went down into Devonshire, for me to be introduced to my 
people-in-law, you know. 1897 Max Pemeraron in Windsor 
Mag, Jan. 267/2 A sense of freedom from the narrower con- 
trol of home and people. | 190a Eton Glossary 25 Boys 
always speak of their relations as ‘their people’, This of 
course is not by any means restricted to Eton. Mod. 
(Oxonian) ‘¥ shall have my people up at the Eights’. 


4, The common people, the commonalty; the 
mass of the community as distinguished from the 


nobility and ruling or official classes. Const. as A/. 

[1306 Rolls of Parit, 1. 219/1 Pur eux & le Poeple aprendre 
de Ja fui Dieu, & faire oreisons.]_¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 
(810) 127 To London pei him [Henry} brouht with grete 
solempnite. Pe popille him bisouht per kyng forto he. 
1387 ‘revisa /Jigden (Rolls) 1. 35 Senene persones whos 
dedes me writep in stories, pat beep, kyng in his rewme, 
kny3t in bataile, iuge in plee, bisshop in clergie, lawefulman 
in pe_peple, houshond in hous, religious man in chirche, 
1390 Gowran Conf. 11.317 If Lamong the poeple duelle, Unto 
the poeple I schal itrelle. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) Pref. a 
Assetnblee of pe pople (37S. C peple] withouten lordes pat 
may gouerne pam es asa flokk of schepe pat has na schepe- 
hird. ¢2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxi, 116 Amonge the 
knyghtes & pepyll of Tonrmaday. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. 17/, 
i ii, 35 Our People, and our Peeres, are both mis-led. 
1650 Nicholas ae (Camden) I. 198 The People in Eng- 
land are universally discontented with the daily new Taxes 
imposedon them. 2772 Funins Lett, lix. (1772) 11.264, I speak 
to the people as one of the people. «1854 H. Reen Lect. 
Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 225 He caught the ear of the people hy 
using the people's own speech. 1879 M. AxNotp G. Sand 
Mixed Ess. 339 Zhe people is what interested George Sand. 
And in France the people is, above all, the peasant. 1892 
Zancwitt Childr, Ghetto 1. 231 The Club was the People's 
Palace of the Ghetto, 1900 HoLnincsnEan According to my 
Lights 5 Thackeray..was not so well known in the streets 
as Charles Dickens—he was not so much of a ‘ people's man’. 

b. The people is sometimes contextually equiva- 
lent to ‘the lay people’, ‘ the laity’, as distinguished 
from the clergy; although in most such cases it 
can be explained as =‘the congregation ’ (sense 2), 
or ‘the parishioners’ or ‘ flock’ (sense 3), in relation 
to the priest, clergyman, or minister. 

1362, 1548-9 [see sense 2]. 1548-9 Bk. Com, Prayer, Com- 
ntunton, Then shall the Prieste [1552 minister] firste recetue 
the Communion in both kindes himselfe, and next deliner it 
to other Ministers,..and after to the people. @ 1633 G. 
Hersert Countrey Parson vi, Both Amen and all other 
answers which are on the clerk's and people's part to answer. 
2879 Simsions Lay Folks Mass Bk. Tiered: 18 The Church 


.-having appointed simultaneous but separate devotions for 
the priest and people. 


5. Politics. The whole body of enfranchised or 
qualified citizens, considered as the sonrce of power; 


esp. in a democratic state, the electorate, 
_les41a Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 2886 Ffor peples vois 
is goddes voys, men seyne.) 3646 T. Eowarns Gaugrena 
un, 15 That all Power, Places, and Offices that are just in 
this Kingdom, ought only to arise from the choise and 
election of the people. 1648-9 Frnd, Ho. Comm. 4 Jan., The 
Commons of England, in Parliament assembled, do Declare, 
That the People are, under God, the Original of all just 
Power. i Wasnincton tr. Afilton'’s Def. Pop. M.'s 
Wks. 1738 I, 516 Under the word People, we comprehend 
all our Natives, of what Order and Degree soever: in 
that we have settled one Supreme Senate only, in which 
the Nohility also, as a part of the People..may give their 
Votes. 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 
TI. 243 It is not possible to say, to the people or to the sea, 
so far shalt thou go and no farther, 2809 KEenvati. Trav. 
1, vii. so An example, I believe solitary in the statutes, of 
the use of the word geople as a body possessed of civil 
tights. @ 2849 Epen. Ectiorr ‘God save the people’, When 
wilt Thou save the people, O God of mercy, w en? 1859 
Mite Liberty & 12 The will of the peanle -. practically 
means, the will of the most numerous or the most active 
part of the people;..the people consequently may desire 
to oppress a part of their number. 1884 Sgectator 2 Ang. 
998/2 He also accused the Government of not trusting 
the people, of shrinking from an appeal to the people. 
1888 Bayce Amer. Comnew, (1890) 1. xxiii, 328 The supreme 
law-making power is the People, that is, the qualified voters, 
acting in a prescribed way. 

6. Men or women indefinitely; men and women; 
persons, folk. Constrned as //. 
13.. Sir Benes (A.) sp ¢ kinges and dukes fine His 

e 


, 


cheualrie adoun ginn rine, And meche oper peple 
ischent. 1362 Laxct. #. Pl. A. 1. 7 Pe moste parti of pe 
peple pat passep nou on eorbe. 1423 Prigr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) 1v. xxiii. 69 Lycence is nought easy to gete Spyrytes 
for to speken to dedely people. 1482 Warkw. Chron. 
(Camden) 5 Whereof the most peple were sary. 1605 
Suaks, M€acd. 1. vii. 33, IT hane bought Golden Opinions 
from all sorts of people. @1617 Hieron Penance for Sin 


af 
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xy, Wks, 1619-20 II. 233 They become on a sudden to be 
{as it were) other kind of persons and people then before 
they were. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Anibass. 293 
The City was sodepopulated, that there were not people 
enough left to fill the sixt part of it. 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 1.59 A Nature which cannot bear its own, and 
much less other Peoples Burden, 1709 Steere Tatler No. 36 
p3 ‘There are Some People who hae if Other People —’ 
Autumn repartees; ‘People may give themselves Airs; but 
Other People, perhaps, who make less ado, may be, Reriaps, 
as aermeabte as People who set themselves out more’, 1837 
Dickens Pickw. iv, Vhe scene of action, towards which crowds 
of people were already pouring from a variety of quarters. 


b. Often with defining words, where the singular 
has the distinctive maz or woman: e.g. alnts- 
people, applicable to a/ms-men or alms-women, or 
to both; so coloured people, country-people, labour- 
ing people, lay-people, towns-people, working people, 
work-people, old people, young people; people of 
colour, people of quality, etc. For these, when 
specific, see the qualifying element. Good people, 
formerly a courteous form of addressing an 
assemblage: cf, Goon a, 2 ¢. 

1429 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 336/2_An hole Disme of your lay 


ple. 1514 Barctay Cyt. 6 Uploudyshim. (Percy Soc.) 5 | 


We finde yonge people be moche improvydent. 1554 Chron. 
Q. Fane (Camden 1850) 56 Good people, I am come hether 
todie. /drd. 57, I pray cs all, good Christian people, to 
beare me witnesse that I dyea true Christian woman, | 1625 
Purcuas Pilgrims 1x. xii. § 2 They hold that Monkies in 
times past were men and women, and call them in their 
language ‘ The old people’, 2667 Pepys Diary 10 Apr., No 
more people of condition willing to live there. 1714 tr. 
Pomet's Hist, Drugs \. 148 Nicely «eaten by People of 
Quality. 2766 Gotpsm. Elegy Alad Dog 1 Good people all 
of every sort, Give ear unto my song. 1879 Simmons Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. \ntrod, 18 It was a congregational service 
in which the lay people took their part in their own tongne. 
3899 Scribner's Mag. XXV. 76/1 From daybreak .. foot- 
people and carriages began to take up a position on the 
downs. Fi 

ce. emphatically. = Human beings. 

02450 Merlin 534 Ffor thei be no peple as other be, but it 
be fendes of helle, ..ffor neuer mortall man myght do that 
these haue vs don. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste wt. xvii. 
(Arb) 191 Raskall is properly the hunters terme ginen to 
young deere, leane and out of season, and not to people. 
Alod. There were some sheep in the field, but no people. 

d. fransf. Living creatures. Joel. or rhet, 

@ 1667 Jer, Taytor Scram. (1678) 11. xiii, 90 Joynts of adead 
Man .. fit for nothing but for the little pore that creep in 
Graves, 1821 Suetiey Hellas 523 We saw the dogfish 
hastening to their feast. Joy Saal the voiceless people of 
the sea. 1899 Gerta. Jexyen Wood & Garden vii, The 
flitting of hutterflies, the hum of all the little winged people 
among the branches, 

7. Unemphatically, people becomes quasi-pro- 
nominal (cf. ¢ man, Man sd. 4 g), equivalent in the 
nominative to F. 0, Ger. van, but having a corre- 
sponding objective and possessive; e.g. ‘people 
say that he is extravagant’, ‘ cabs waiting to bring 
people back’, ‘to give people what they want’, 
fone who can read people’s thoughts’. In this 
sense feople has in colloquial use taken the place 
of men (‘men say’, ctc.); but in early ME, the 
people (=F. /’on) seems to have had a similar ase. 

cxa7g On Serving Christ 62 in O. &. Alise. ga Per he 
poled pyne as be peple me tolde. 1377 Laner, 2. PZ By at. 
214 Ac marchantz..apparailled hym as a prentice be poeple 
toserue, 25999 Suaks. Much Adai.i. 266 A man may line 
as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuary, and people sinne vpon 
purpose, because they would go thither, 1600 — 4.1% Z. 
uti, 5 Why are you vertuous? why do people loue you? 
1606 — Ant. § Cl. 1.1. 54 Wee'l..note The qualities of 
people. 1696 Paton Secre/ary 16 But why should I stories 
of Athens rehearse, Where people knew love, and were 
partial toverse? 17.. Swirt AZ/sc, (J), People were tempted 
to lend by great preminms and large interest. 2843 J. H. 
Newnan Lefi. (1891) II. 425 People cannot understand a 
man being ina state of doubt. 1871 Morury Crit. Afise, 
Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 163 Excess, on the other side, leads 
people into emotional transports. 

8. attrib. and Contb., as people-organ, -pleaser, 
-worship; people-blinding, -born, -devouring, -pes- 
tered adjs.; people-king [tr. L. popilus rex, F. 
peuple-roi], a sovereign people; people-state, a 
democracy. : 

3822 R. Pornrok in D. Pollok £i/é 151, 1 saw no *people- 
blinding farce kept up. 1848 Buckuey //iad 9 A *“people- 
devonring king art thon. 1796 Buake Regie. Peace i. 
Wks. VIII. 113 That Great Britain should..bid with the 
rest, for the mercy of the *people-king. 18r3 tr. Pougueville 
125 In the estimation of these harharians, the name of 
Romans, of the peop/e-king, is equivalent to that of vassal 
or slave. 1822 T. Mitcuete Aristoph. 1. p. vi, A dramatic 
tetralogue, developing, in the author’s peculiar manner, his 
idea of a people-king, 1866 Mortuey in Corr. (1889) II. 239 
A Hapsburg is not like a People-King, which cannot, save 
by annihilation, die. 2851 Mas. Baowninc Casa Gutdi 
W, 1. 814 This..teacher will..build the golden pipes and 
synthes= This *people-organ for a holy strain. 1557 

RIMALDE Lover fo his Dear 15 in Tottell’s Alise. (Arb.) 97 
*Peeplepesterd London lykes thee nought. 1579-80 NortH 
Plutarch (1657) 31 He..remaineth now no more a King or 
a Prince, but becometh a *People-pleaser, or a cruell tyrant. 
1605 Syivester Dx Bartas u. ii, wv. Captains 1200 The 
*People-State, the Aristocracy, And sacred Kingdom, took 
authority A-like from Heav'n, 2881 C. Wornsw. in Overton 
& E. Wordsw. Life (1888) 332 A general ftte of *people- 
worship, by the people themselves. 

Hence Peopleize (pip'lsiz) v. nonce-wa., to 


render popular in character; + Peo‘pleship Oés., 


PEHOPLEDOM. 


the position of a commoner, plain citizenship ; 
Peoplet (p2*plét), a small people, nation, or tribe. 

2865 E, Burritt Walk Land's End vi. 208 The Established 
Church conld not do a better thing to begin with, than to 
*peopleise these magnificent edifices [the cathedrals] com. 
mitted to its trust. I cannot say Jopularise, because a kind 
of flashy significance attaches to that word. 1650 lt. Dis- 
colliminium 48 If T be an Esquire, ] will sell my Esquireship 
to any honest man for a gi “People-ship. 1872 i. Brack 
tr, Guizot's Hist. Fr. 1.3 A *peoplet [Fr. peuplade] distinct 
from all its neighbours im features, costume, and especially 
pci 1880 Episodes Fr. /tist. 9 Charlemagne had 
still,. much rigour to exercise in Saxony, including the 
removal of certain Saxon peoplets out of their country. 

People (pép’l), v. Forms: see prec. fs. F, 
peupler, in OF. popler, pucpler, pupler (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. pewfle: see prec.] 

1. trans. To furnish or fill with people or inhabi- 
tants; to ede 

¢1soo Afelusine 18 And he began within her land..for 
to byld & make fayre tounes & strong Castels, and was 
the land within short tyme peupled raisonably. 1399 Suaks. 
Much Ado it iii. 251 The world must be peopled. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone) D’Acosta's Hist. /ndies w. vi. 219 The force of 
Silver..hath peopled this mountaine more than any other 
place in all these Kingdomes, 1696 Winston 7h. Zarth u. 
(1722) 137 The nearest Regions must have been first and 
most fully peopled. 2766 Reip Let. Wks, J. 47/1 Our College 
is very well peopled this session. 1840 Tnirtwat. Greece 
VIT. lix, 369 Seleucus founded his new capital. .Antiochia, 
peopling it with the inhabitants of Antigonia, ; 

b. ¢ransf. To fill or stock (with animals, 
inanimate objects, etc.). 

@1533 Lo, Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (3546) Kk, O 

ybet..thon arte peopled with innocentis. 164q G. PeattEs 
in Hartlié’s Legacy (1655) 247 Ic lasts three or four..years 
in the prone according as the pond is good, and (at 
first) well peopled with it. 1837 J. W. Caoker in C. Papers 
8 Feb., Our influenza.,continues somehow to people the 
churchyards, : 

c. fig. To imagine, or represent, as peopled. 
wet SuEiey Ros. § felen 147 This silent spot tradition 
old Had peopled with the spectral dead. @ 1854 H. Reep 
Leet. Brit. Poets (1857) 11, xi. 87 That region which his 
genins has peopled mae spiritual creations, 2879 Proctor 
Pleas. Ways & » x. 199 ‘The fancies of men have peopled 
three of the four..clements..with strange forms of life. 

2. To fill or occupy as inhabitants ; to inhabit; 
to constitute the population of (a country, etc.). 

©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynron vi. 150 Ye sholde have see 
come there knyghtes, gentylmen, burgeys, .. yomen, ...so 
that this castell was pepled of all maner of folke. 1606 G. 
Wlooncocke] Hist, Justine xxxvui. 120 There is no differ. 
ence between the Frenchmen that inhabit Asia, and the 
Frenchmen that people Italy. a@217a7_ Newton Chronol. 
Amended i. (1728) 106 The people of Caria .. began to 
frequent the Greek seas, and people some of the Islands 
therein. 273a Pore £ss. Afan 1. 27 What vary‘d Being 
peoples every star. 1854 Baicur Sp., Xxssia 31 Mar. (1876) 
236 The 1housand millions of human beings who.. people 
this planet. . A , 

b. transf. and fig. of animals, inanimate ob- 
jects, etc. 

1598. Suaks. Rich. I, v.v. 9 These same Thoughts, people 
this Little World. 2622 Beaum. & Fu. King and no K. bi, 
I. .have sent The pride of all his youth to pesple graves. 
2632 Minton Penseroso 8 As thick and numberless As the 
gay motes that people the Sun Beams, 2805 W. Saunorrs 
Alin, Waters 224 The variety of marine produetions that 
people this element. 2865 Kixcstey Herew, viii, The heroes 
of roy: Alexander and his generals, peopled her imagination. 

+e. aésol. To settle down as inhabitanls or 


colonists; to form a settlement. Oés. 
. 1596 Rateicu Discov. Guiana 19 leronimo Orta] de Sara- 
gosa, with 130 soldiers..was cast with the currant on the 
coast of Paria, and peopled abont S. Miguell de Neuert. 
2604 E. Glaimstone] D’Acosta's Hist. Jndies vu. v. 508 
Many talked of peopling there, and to passe no farther. — 

3. intr, (for ref.) To become filled or ocenpied 
with people; to grow populous, 

26s9 Heviin Examen Hist. 1, 108 The world had peopled 
very slowly. if Eve had not twinned at least at every birth. 
31796 Morse Arner. Geog. I. 355 This state [Vermont] is 
rapidly peopling, 1892 //omse Mitssionary (N. Y.) July 155 
Not being on the line of a railroad, it has not peopled so 
fast as Creede, 


Peopled (prp'ld), a#/.a._ [f. prec. vb. + -ED}.] 
Occupied by people; full of ishabitants; inhabited. 
Also fig. 

1 i Past. Pleas, xliv. (Percy Soc.) 2 Oe 
..‘I'hroughe the worlde and the peopled preace Letters had 
sent, 159: Suaks. 7wo Gent. v. iv. 3 This shadowy desart 
..I better brooke then flourishing peopled Townes. 1598 
Haxiuyt Voy. I. 5 The first peopled land that he had 
found since his departure from his owne dwelling. 1686 
Davoren Elegy Mrs. A. Killigrew 126 When the peopled 
ark the whole creation bore. 1712 Apoison Sfect. No. 519 
P2 Every partof Matter is peopled: Every green Leaf swarms 
with Inhabitants. 1844 ee Arnold (1858) 1. vil. 324 
To present to one’s mind a peopled landscape. 
 b. with advbs. 

2588 Parke tr. Afendosa’s Ilist. China 200 The suburbes 
=.was so well peopled. 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] tr. D Acosta's 
Hist. Indies w. xix. 178 At this day we see it Jesse ee 
es Buaxe Fr. Rev. 191 England, the beste part of 
the united kingdom. 1841 W. Sraupine /taly § /t. Ist 
Ill. 273 Cremona..a large city not half peopled. eS 
Jeruson Brittany xv. 251 The country..was hilly..a 
thickly peopled. 


+Peopledom. 0és. [f. Prope sé. after Arng- 
dom.| A province, commune, deme (nsnally with 
reference to ancient Greece); also, the dominion 
of a people, a democracy. 


PEOPLELESS. 


3657 Eaat Mons. tr. farnta’s Pol, Disc, 119 Greece.. 
was divided into many several Peopledoms. 1659 J. 
Haraixcion Lawetving ut. iv. (1700) 460 The (dquot) 
Peopledams or Prytanys of Athens, which ‘Theseus gather'd 
into one body. 166a Bonny Scut. Keg. 333 It is the people 
now which make the King; if so, why cver had we any 
Kingdoms? why were eee called Peopledoms? 1711 
E. Warp Vxdg. Brit. vit. 80 And hope the Kingdom will 
become, In time, a gloriaus Peopledom. 

Peo'pleless, ¢. [fas prec. + -LESs.) Having 
no people or population ; uninhabited. 

r6a1 Laovy M. V ies 15 ee ee and 

lous, ROW re and peoplelesse. 31643 ‘1’. Case Sex, 
Kerr pecienia Cots, (1895) 248 Thy sword hath made 
many a faithful minister peopleless. 1855 R. Cuamazas in 
Chaméb. Frné. VV. 185/1 All seemed as desolate and people- 
less as when Iagolf first approached the island. 

Peopler (pfplo1). [f. Peorney.+-£11.] One 
who peoples or causes the peopling of a country; 
a colonizer; an inhabitant. 

1604 E. G[ninsrone] te. D'Acosta's fi ist, [ndies wu. ix. 149, 
[ have knowne..the Genaerall Jerome Costilla, the auntient 
peopler of Cusco. fdfd. vu. it. 498 The second peoplers., 
came from other farre countries. 1692 O. WaLkea Grek, & 
Rom, Hist. 63 note, Cham, the Son af Noah, and Peopler 
of Africa, 1841 Lana Arad, Nis. ILL 137 Where are the 
kings and the peoplers of the earth? 187a Brackiz Lays 
flighl, 96 Yeoplers of the peaceful glen. 

ig. 1841 Examiner 627/1 Greek mythology is the religion 
af our poetry, the peopler of our starry spheres. 

Peopling (pf plin), 247.56. [f. as prec. + -1NG1,] 
Yhe action of the vb. Peorte; settling with or 
occtipation by people or inhabitants, 

1572 (#izle) A Letter sent hy I. B...wheria is conteined 
a large discourse of the peopling & inhabiting .. the Ardes, 


and other adiacent [countries] in the North of Ireland. 1690 | 


Locka Govt. 11. v. § 36 In the .. first Peopling of the World, 
1881 W. G. Maasnaty Thro’ Amer. iv. 94 The peopling of 
America is ee er at a great rate. 1885 J. Bact in 
ral, Linn, Soc. XX11. 23 The peopling of the Aatarctic 
lands with their characteristic generic types [of plants}. 

b. concr, Population. rare. 

1834 New Jfonthly Alag. XLI. 41 
amongst the rural peopling stands ‘the bold yeoman‘. 

+ Peoplish, cz. Os. rare-'. In 5 pepelyssh, 
poeplissh. [f. poeple, PEOPLE sd. + -1su!.]  Vle- 
beian, clownish, vulgar. 

_ €3374 Cuaucea Troylus 1v. 1677 Every thing pat souned 
in-ta badde, As rudenesse an pepelyssh [v.7. poeplissh] 
appetit. ‘i 

¢Peoplish, wv. Obs. rare~°. 
-isii?.] trans. To people. 
1530 Patsor. 655/2, 1 peplysshe, I fyll or store with people, 
je peuple... The towne is nat all thynge so bygge as Yorke, 
uit it is better peoplysshed. 

Peose, obs. form of PEASE. 

Peotomy (pip'témi). Surg. [f. Gr. réos penis 
+-roua cutting.] Amputation of the penis. 

1890in Cent, Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Peow-wow, variant of Pow-wow. 

+ Peparstic, a. and sd, Obs. rare-°. [=F. 
fcpastique, mod.L. pepasticum, app. for pepantic- 
um, fr, Gr. memovrinds having the quality of ripening 
or softening ; but cf Gr. wenacydés (Hippocrates) 
= némovais concoction.) a. adj. Having the 
quality of ripening or digesting; digestive. b. 5d. 
A medicine that assists digestion, a digestive. So 
+ Pepn'stical a. Obs. rare—'. 

1657 Tomiinsox Renon's Diss. 699 The temperate Medica- 
ment is eral pepastical. 1706 Putters, Pepasticks, Medi- 
Cines that digest and allay Rawaness in the Stomach, etc. 
1842 Dunciison Aled, Lex, Pepastic, a medicine supposed 
to have the power of favouring the concoction of diseases; 
Matarative, 

Pope, obs. form of PEEP. 

Peperine (pe'ptrin), ¢. rare. Also pip-. [f. 
next.J Consisting or composed of peperino. 

1756 Watson in Phil, Trans, XLIX. 500 On the floor 
there were..bones, which were included in four pieces of 
ee ce atae. 1826 New Monthly Mag, XVI. 2 5 

ASLS 4 i bn 
Bie teas ad crept into every..peperine cave they cou 

| Peperino (pepér7nv). Geol. Also piperno, 
Diperino. [It. feperizo, in Florio Aiperigno, 
dial. Piperno, {. pepere pepper: so called from its 
consisting of small devin | A light porous volcanic 
tock or tuff, usually of a brown colour, formed of 
sand, cinders, ete. cemented together: a name first 
given to the tufas of Monte Albano near Rome. 

1777 Hamutron in PAid Trans. LXVIITL. 3 The stone in 
General use for huilding here, is..a hard volcanic tuffa .. 
of the sort called Piperao in Italy. 1794 Sutuivan View 
sal. MW. 297 Tufa, peperina, or piperna, 1796 Kirwan 

dem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 415 Piferino.. seems a concretion 
Of volcanic ashes. 1879 Ruttev Study Rocks xit, 233 The 
Piperno of Pianura, near Naples. 188x Grixis Geol, Sé. 
112 We took refuge ina little cave in the calcarcous peperino, 

Peperomia (pepérga mii). Bot. (mod.L., f. 

tr. mewem pepper.] <A large genus of herbaccous 
Plants of the pepper family (Piperacer), found in 
warm climates, bearing spikes of minute flowers, 
and in some species ornamental foliage. 

188x Garden 15 poy 41/3 Very few of the Peperomias are 
worthy of general culture. 1896 Iestme, Gaz. 18 Feb. 3/3 

ered with soft green moss and Efemaiities of peperomias, 

onias, and ferns of all possible different shapes. 

¢pin, obs. form of Prrrry. 
+Pepinnier. Os. rare". 


[f. PzopLe sd, + 


Also pepinnery. 


Next in degree | 
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[ad. F. pdpinidre = pépinerie (Cotgr.), f. pdpire 
Pirrix.] <A place where plants are grown from 
seed ; a nursery for secdlings. 

r60r Hottann Pliny xvit x. 1. 51a For to make a good 
pepinnier or nource-garden, there would be chosen a. .special 
peece of ground. (1847-78 Matuwer., Pepinnery, that 
part of an orchard where fruit stones are set for growing.) 

(| Pepita (pepita). Also anglicized as pepit. 
[Sp. pepita pip, kernel, whence F. pepite.] A 
lump, grain, oz nugget of native metal. 

1748 Harthquake or Pern Pref. 12 Lumps..of the purest 
gold unmix'd with any Dregs, as usually these Pepita‘a are, 
1777 Ronratson Hist, Amer, vu. 11. 342 Gold.. is oftea found 
in large Pepitas, or grains, 1813 Pinxeaton Petralogy 1, 243 
Pepits of copper are intermixed, and the miners only use picks. 

+ Peple, obs, anglicized form of PEPLUM. 

1658 Puitcies, Pepée,..a hood, or kerchief; also a kinde of 
imbroidered vesture. 

Peple, obs. form of PEoPLE. 

+ Peplo-graphy. 04s. rare°%,. [ad. Gr. werdo- 
ypadgia description of the peplos of Athenc, or the 
mythological subjects represented on it (see nexL) ; 
name of a work by Varro.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Peplography,..the description of 
the vail, called Peplum. 

| Peplos, peplus (peplys, -ds). [a. Gr. 
nérdos, in pl. wéwAa, whence L, peplus, peplunt.] 
An outer robe or shawl wom by women in ancient 
Greece, usually of rich material and design, hanging 
in loose folds and sometimes drawn over the head; 
spec. that woven yearly for the statue of the goddess 
Athene at Athens, embroidered with mythological 
subjects, and carried in procession to her temple 
at the greater Panathenza. 

are R. Cuanorea Zrav. Greece xx. 102 The procession 
of the Greater Panatheaza attended a peplus or garment, 
designed as an offering ta Minerva Palins. 1850 Leitcu tr. 
C. 0. Afaller’s Ane. Art $340 (ed, 2) 405 The Peplos, which 
was very much warn ia carly times..is recognised with 
certaiaty, in the statues of Pallas in the early style. 1875 
Brownie Artstoph, A pol. 4827 O child, put from thine eyes 
The peplos, throw it off, show face to sunt 

Hence Pe'plosed (-pst) a. (sonce-wd.), clothed 
with the peplos. 

1875 Baownine Aristoph. Afol.171 Peplosedaad Kothorned 
let Athenai fall ! - 

ij ri (peplém). 

1. = Perios, 

1678 Cuowortu Jntedd, Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 342 Peplum is 
properly a womanish Pall or Veil, embroidered all over, and 
consecrated to Minerva. 1834 Puancnt Srit, Costume 99 
The sepéuen or veil, and the wimple, was frequently of go 
tissue or richly embroidered silk, 1891 E. Asnotp Lé, World 
192 Tyrian girls danced by,..Clad in the purple pe plums. 

2. In modern use: Name of a kind of overskirt, 
in supposed imitation of the ancient peplum. 

1893 testi, Gaz. 17, Oct. 4/1 A handsome gowa of 
crimson velvet, made with a very Jong train, and corsage 
with peplum front and a sable collar. 1896 ae News 
3 Oct. 6/5 The revival of the eer over-skirt, hanging 
in deep, bold points over an under-dress,is announced. /dfd., 
The peplum in velvet over rich brocade. 

ll Bepo (pipo). Bot. [mod. Bot. nse of L. pepo, 
-onem pumpkin, a, Gr. wémay, short for ménov 
atevor a gourd eaten when ripe, f. méwow adj. 
tipened, ripe, mellow.] An inferior fleshy fruit, 
with numerous seeds attached to parictal placentz, 
and a firm rind chiefly derived from the calyx; 
characteristic of the Cucurbitacex, as the gourd, 
melon, cucumber, cte. 

[2706 Pincus, Pefo, the Pumpioa, a large kiad of Melon.) 
1861 Bentiny Jfan. Sot. 323 The Pepo is an inferior, one- 
or spuriously three-celled, many-seeded, fleshy or pulpy 
fruit. 1880 Garroo & Baxtea Afad. Med. 258 The fruit.. 
coasists of a globular pepo, about the size of an orange. 

+Pe'pon. 0és. tnd, L. pepor-ent (see prec.) 
or F, gepon (15-16th c. in Godef.) ‘a Pompion or 
Melon’ (Cotgr.).] A pumpkin, the fruit of Ceecsr- 
bita Pepo; also, the plant itself. 

3382 Wycur Mum. xi. 5 The goordis, and the imepenys 
[2388 & Covean. melouns, Genev. pepons), and the leeke. 
3533 Ecvor Cast. [felthe w vii. (1541) 19b, Melones and 
Fepones be almoste of one Kynde .. the Pepon is moche 

eatter, and somwhat longe. 1570 Levins Afanip. 164/15 


[L. peplum: sce prec.] 


Peapon, pepo. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxix, 587 The 
eat Pepon. 1608 Witter //erapla Exod, a they pre- 
fore it. 1657 


erred peppoas, onyons, leekes aad garlike be! 
W. Cores Adam in Eden clxvi, Ta which may be added 
Melons, Pepons, Cucumbers, Artichokes, 

Pepper (pe‘p21), 5. Forms: 1 pipor, piper, 
4 peopur, 4-5 pepir, (5 pepyr(e, -ur, pepre), 
4-6 piper, 4-8 peper, 6- pepper. [OE. pifor 
=OLG. *fisar, MLG., MDu. péper (LG. and Du. 
Peper), OUG. pfefar, MHG. and Ger. pfefer, ON. 
piparr (Norw. pipar, Sw. peppar, ODa. piberr, 
Da. peber) ; Com. WGer. a, L. piger = Gr. nénept, 
of Oriental origin: ef. Skt. piffa/i long-pepper. 
The condiment must have become known to the 
Germanic peoples with its Latin name before the 
4th c. aoe OE. pifor, throngh *piofor, *peopor, 
came M opur, pepur, peper. 

i piper re ie priya > AF, feivre, F. poivre.)) 

. A pungent aromatic condiment, derived from 
species of /zfer and allied genera (sce 2), used from 
ancient times for flavouring, and acting as a diges- 


PEPPER. 


tive stimulant and carminative; ¢sf. the dried 
berries of Piger nigrum oz an allied specics, either 
used whole (PEPrEncOnNS) or ground into powder. 
¢1000 /Etraic Gram, ix. (Z.) 44 Piper, piper |v. x. pipor). 
er1000 Sar. Leechd, Il. 24 Meng re wip hwit cwudu. 
@ 1300 Siris 279 in Matzner Alteags. Sprackgr. 1311/1 Pepir 
nou shalt thoy eten, This mustart shal bea thi mete. 3362 
Lanot. P. Pt, A.v.155, | have peper IC. vit. p52 piper] and 
piane, and a pound of garlek. nabs Nottiaghan: Kee. 1. 
26g For d.a quarter of pepur. 1543-4 4¢/35 éfen. VIL, 
¢. 10 They. .shal for cuer yelde beare and pay yerely..one 
unde o per, in and for the acknowledgyng hym. 156x 
Tuanra Herbal 1. gob, The vertue of all peppers in commun 
is to heat. 21687 Petry Pol. Arith. (1690) 46 Sugar, 
Tobacco, and Pepper..custom hath now made necessary to 
all sorts of people. 1781 Gianow Dect. & F. xxxi IIT. 223 
note, Pepper wasa favourite ingredient of the most expensive 
Roman cookery. 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Wealth, 
Findiag that milk will not nourish, nor sugar sweeten, . nor 
pepper bite the tongue, 

- Black pepper, the most usual form of the 
condiment, prepazed from the berries dried when 
not quite ripe. White pepper, a less pungent form, 
from the same berries dried when fully ripe, or 
from the black by zemoving the outer husk, (See 
also 3.) Loug pepper, a similar condiment pre- 
pared from the immature fruit-spikes of the allied 
plants Piper (Chavica) officinarum and P. longum 
(C. Koxburghit), formerly supposed to be the 
flowers or unripe fruits of P. nigrun. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 186 xenim langes pipores .x. corn. 
Lbid. 234 Wyte bim sealfe. .of blacum pipore. 13.. A. Adis. 
7032(BodL MS.) pe white Peper hijlibben hy. ¢1400 M acnoev. 

1839) xv. 268 ‘I bere is iij maner of peper alle vpon oa tree, 

ng peper, blak peper, and white peper... The fen peper 
comethe first..and it is lyche the chattes of haselle that 
comethe befare the lef. 1546 [sec 4]. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's 
Africa Introd, 42 This tailed or Jong pepper so far excelleth 
the pepper of the east Indies, that an ounce thereof is of 
mare farce then halfe a pound of that other. 1769 Mus. 
Rarratp Eng. Housckfr. (1778) 343 Half an ounce of black 
pepper, the same of long pepper. 1857 Henrety £éem, 
Bot, 383 Long Pepper is the dried spikes of Chavica Rox- 
burghi, 1866 Treas. Bot. 264 The Lon Pepres which is 
imported by the Dutch is said to be produce by an allied 
species, C. officinarum, 1876 lfantev Mat. dfed. (ed. 6) 
434 Long Pepper has been employed by the Hindoos in 
medicine from the earliest times. | jy 

c. In extended nse, including the pungent condi- 
ments yielded by Ae gl sce 3. 

1838 Dox Gard. Dict. IV. 446 Cafsicusn: frutesceas. .. 
The ripe pods are dried in the sun. .. ft isthen fit for use as 
n pepper. 1886 Huntea /of. Gaz. [ndia X. 277 Nepal.. 
India carn, rice, or pepper during the rains. 1904 Army 
& Navy Store Catal. Coraline pepper, a kind of red pepper. 
Mignonette pepper, a whitish pepper. eee 

2. The plant /%per nigrum, a climbing shrub 
indigenous to the East Indies, and cultivated also 
in the West Indies, having alternate stalked entire 
leaves, with pendulous green flower-spikes opposite 
the leaves, succecded by small berries tuming zed 
when ripe. Also, any plant of the genus /’%/er 
(including Chavica) or (by extension) of the N.O. 


Piperacez. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De P, R. xvii. exxxi. (Bodl. MS.) Whan 
the wodes af peper hep ripe. ¢1400 Macspev. (Roxb. 
xviii. 83 Pepre growez in maner of wilde wynes be syde be 
treesse of pe forest, for ta be sicnere ed by pam. 1553 Eon 
Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 20 Pepper grawetb in Calicut. 
1693 Sin T. P, Buount Mal. Hist. 51 Pepper Bae best in 
aad y places; that it hath a weak Stem, ta supported 
like Vines. 1858 lioce Veg. A’rngd. 686 Order CXCIV. 
Piperacez. The Peppers are confined entirely ta the tropics, 

b. Applied to other plants, usually with quali- 
fying words (see 3, 5), oF, in particular localities, 
absolutely ; in quots. = PEPPEI-TREE 4. 

3893 Kats Saxsoan Truthful Woman S. California 74 
Marengo Avenue is lined on cither side by splendid speci- 
mens of the pepper, the prettiest and most graceful of alt 
trees here. 1897 Oxting (U. S.) Mar. 582/2 Four magnolias 
were planted at each cross street, and the inter-spaces filled 
with peppers. P , x 

8. With qualifying words, applied to various 
plants furnishing pungent condiments or to such 
condiments themselves; sometimes to plants having 


leaves of a pungent flavour. 

African pepper, («) Fabselia (Xylopia) ethicpica or 
other species (N. O. Anonacez); (6) Capsicum fastigiatunt. 
Anise pepper, Naxthoxyloa manischericum ot China 
(Treas. Bot, 1866). Ashantee or West African pepper 
=A fricaz Cuares. ee lon Daniellit 
of China (7'reas. Bot), Boulon pepper=A/rican pepper 
(a) Géid.). Chili pepper, (a)= Perres-reaz a1 (4)erron.= 
Cu. Chinese pepper = Yapanese pepper (Treas. 
Bot). Clove pepper, a local English name of All-spice. 
Ethiopian pepper = African p. (a). Gulnea pepper, 
(a) species of Capsicum) (4) species of Asnomnn: see 
Gunga rerrer; (c) = African g. (a). Japanese pepper, 


Nanthoxylon piperitum of Japan and China. Java 
pepper = Cie (reas Bol.) Melegueta pepper = 
grains of Paradise: see Gain sh. 4a, onkey pepper 


= African p. (a)(Treas. Bot.) Mountain pepper, the 
pee a Katie ef caper, Caffaris staaica (Treas. Kot), 
Negro pepper =4/rican 6. (a)(Treas. &ot.). Poor man 's 
epper, (a) a name for species of cress (Lepidram: sce 
Peueetew 1); (4) common stonecrop, Sedum acre. Spur 
pepper, shrubby Capsicum, C. frutescens (Miller Plaut-n. 
Pao. Star pepper =diller pepper (Treas, Bet), Taw 
mantian or Pittorian pepper = Prrren 
manaia aromatica (Miller Plaxt- 


Id name for salad rock ae a 
pepnery (a) Vitex osbitie af the 


PEPPER. 


(8) locally, common yarrow, Achillea ATillefoliune (Britten 
& Holl., 1886). See also Detipepper, Beturpepper, Brav- 
pepper, Bonset-fepper, CAYENNE popper, CHERRY pepper, 
Country pepper, Cuses pepper, Goat-pepper, Indian pepper, 
Jamaica pepper, Rep pepper, Watt pepper, Water Pepper, 

1858 Simmons Dict. Trade, *A/frican Pepper, the fruit 
of the Xylopia aromatica, which is used as pepper in Sierra 
Leone, and other parts of Africa. 1864 V. & Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 
aa Inthis part of Yorkshire, what is called ‘*clove-pepper’ 
and known to the southerus as ‘all-spice’ is still largely 
used to season cheesecakes. 1 Yreas. Bot. 1240 The 
fruits. of Ylanthozxylon] ail atl apanese species, are 
called *Japan-pepper. id. 564 Hlabzetia] nage hia is 
often called *Negro-pepper, Guinea pepper, or Ethiopian 
pepper, and by old authors a nee wthiopicunt 1760 J. Ler 
Introd, Bot. App. 322 *Poor Man’s Pepper, Lepidinm, 1866 
Treas. Bot. 862 Poor Man's P., the provincial name of 
Lepidium latifolium. 1886 Beirren & Howtann Eng. 
Plani-n., Poor Man's Pepper, (1) Lepidium campestre 
Warw. (2) Sedum acre. Notts; Suss. Prior, ie 185. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 219 The shrubby Lo or ur Pepper 
(C. frutescens),..a native of the East Indies,..has been in 


our gardens siace 1656, 1884 Mittea Plant-n, 1538 Tusner 
Libellus, Euzsomon siue Eruca...aliqui nocant *whyte 
pepper. 

4, In allusive or proverbial expressions, usually 
referring to the pungent or biting quality of pepper. 

c1400 Kom. Rose 6029 Ladyes shulle hem such pepir 
hrewe, If that they falle into hir laas. e¢1530 R. Hitces 
Common-Pl, Bk, (1858) 140 Though peper be blek yt hath a 
gode smek. 1546 J. Hevwoon Prov. 1. iv. (1867) 51 Blacke 
inke is as yll meate, as blacke pepper is good. 1601 Suaxs. 
Twel. N.11, iv. 158 Heere’s the Challenge, reade it: I warrant 
there’s vinegar and pepper in ‘t. @173a Gav New Song 
New Similies 52 Her wit like pepper bites. 1820 Sforting 
ATag. V1. 80 Spring.. gave the fe one pepper at the ropes. 
1863 Reaoz Hard Cask xvi, Jump, you boys! or you'll 
catch pepper. 1869 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 468 By 
loading it with slugs..he should he able to give the ‘var- 
mint’ pepper. 1893 Fenn Xead Gold (1894) 20 Feeliag what 
a tie it was, I grew pepper. 

th. Zo take pepper in the nose: to take offence, 
become angry. So ¢o snuff pepper in the same 
sense. Yo have pepper in the sose (quot. 1377): 
to behave superciliously or roughly. Os. 

1377 Lanai. P. PZ. B. xv. 197 Boxome as of berynge to 
burgeys And to lordes, And to pore peple han peper in be 
nose, rgz0o Wuitinton Vlg. (1527) 24 If ony man offende 
hym, he may not forthwith take peper in the nose, and 
show hy rough wordes..that he is angred. 1602 2nd Pt, 
Ret. fr. Parnass. u iii. 343, 1 tell thee this lihel of Cam- 
hridge has much salt and pepper in the nose. 1624-61 R. 
Davenport City Nightcap ww. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 166 
Here are some of other cities. that might snuff pepper else. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War 267 ‘The peevish old gentleman 
took pepper in the nose. 1694 Motrevx Radelais w. v. 
(1737) 20 Having taken Pepper in the Nose, he was lugging 
out his Sword. 


5. attrib. and Comb, as pepper-berry, field, 
-flantation, -seed,-vend; pepper-proof adj.; Pepper 
Alley, name of an alley in London, hence allu- 
sively in pugilistic slang (cf. quot. 1830 in 4 and 
PEPPER”. 5); pepper-bird, a name for the toucan 
(see quol.); pepper-bottle = PEPPER-Box 1; 
pepper-brand, a disease of wheat (= Bunt 54.2 2); 
+ pepper-bread, gingerbread ; pepper-bueh, (a) 
the common pepper, /fer sigrient, or any bushy 
plant called pepper (see 3); (6) Clethra alnifolia 
(Sweet Pepper-bush), a fragrant-flowered shrub of 
the heath family growing in swamps in the east of 
N. America, or C. tinifolia of the West Indies ; 
pepper-cake (cf. Du. feferkock (in Kilian), Ger. 
gel ernniien), local (Yorksh.) name for a pungent 
sind of gingerbread; pepper-cress, (a) 7¢esdalia 
nudicaults (see CRESS); (6) garden cress, Lepidtune 
sativum (Cent, Dict.); pepper-crop, stonecrop, 
Sedum acre (Treas. Bot. 1866); pepper-dulse, 
Scotch name for a pungent edible seaweed, Laz- 
vencia pinnatifida; pepper-dust, the sweepings 
of warehouses where pepper is stored, often used 
to adulterate black pepper; pepper-elder, name 
for plants of the genera Peferomia, Enckea, and 
Artanthe, allied to the common pepper; pepper- 
gingerbread, hot-spiced gingerbread (cf. pepser- 
cake) ; + pepper-horn, a vessel or box for holding 
pepper; pepper-man, (in quot.) a dealer in 
pepper; pepper-mill, a small hand-mill for grind- 
ing pepper (Simmonds 1858); pepper-moth = 
PEPPERED moth; +pepper-Nosed a. Ods., apt to 
take offence (cf. 4b); pepper-plant, the plant 
Piper nigrum, or any plant producing ‘ pepper’ ; 
pepper-pod, the pod of any species of Capsicunt; 
+pepper-polk Se. Ods. [POKE 56.], a bag for 
pepper, a spice-bag; pepper-porridge, porridge 
flavoured wlth pepper; pepper-posset, posset 
flavoured with pepper; pepper-rent, rent paid 
in pepper: cf. PEPPERCORN vev¢; pepper-rod, 
a West Indian euphorbiaceous shrub, Croton 
humilis (Treas. Bot. 1866); pepper-root, any 
species of Dentaria, esp. D. diphylla (= PEPPER- 
wort 1b), so called from the pungent-flavoured 
root (zbid.); pepper-sauce, a pungent sauce or 
condiment made by steeping ‘red peppers’ (capsi- 
cum-pods) in vinegar; pepper saxifrage, book- 
name for the umbelliferous genus S¢/aus; pepper- 
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shrub, any shrubby plant called ‘pepper’ (see 3: 
cf, PEPPER-TREE); pepper-vine, (@) the common 
pepper-plant, or any climbing plant called ‘pepper’ 
(see 2,3); spee.(6).A aa 0 ae bipinnata,aN. Ameri- 
can plant allied to the Virginian Creeper; pepper- 
weed, any small wild plant allied to the common 
pepper, as species of Peperomia; pepper-wheat, 
wheat affected with Depper-brand; +pepper-wine 
(see quot.); +pepper-worm, a microscopic ani- 
malcule contained in pepper-water (see PEPPER- 
WATERT), Also PEPPER-AND-SALT, PEPPER-BOX, etc. 
1820 Sporting Mag. VII. 145 His mug, it was chaffed, had 
paid a visit to ‘*pepper i 1821 /éid, 274 lt was Pepper 
alley on both sides, 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Poyure verd, Some 
report that the ordinarie *Pepper-berrie gathered while tis 
greene, and vnripe .. is that which we cal! white Pepper. 
x72 J. Hien Jfist. Anim, 381 The Ramphastos, with 
yellowrump. The “Pepper-bird, 1846 Worcester, *Pepper- 
brand, a disease in grain. Farin. Ency. 1611 Fiorio, 
Pefpdto,..Ginger or *Pepper-bread, 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 
358 Piper nigrum... This *pepper-bush is.. found native.. 
on the coast of Malahar. 1866 Treas. Bot. 862 Sweet Pepper- 
bush, an American name for Clethra, 1648-78 Hexuam, 
Peper-koeck, *Pepper-cake or Spice-cake. 1818 Toon, 
Pepper-gingerbread, what is now called spice-gingerbread ; 
and in the north pepper-cake. 1868 ArKinson Cleveland 
Gloss. s.v., All comers to the house are invited to partake of 
the pepper-cake and cheese. 1778 Licntroot Flora Scot. 953 
Fucus pinnatifidus..This Fucus has a hot taste in the 
mouth, and is therefore called *Pepper Dulse by the peopie 
in Scotland, who frequently eat it as a salad. 1844 J. T. 
Hewtert Pursous & 1. xxi, He. took *pepper-dust instead 
of brown Scotch snuff, 1858 Simmonns Diet. Trade,* Pepper- 
elder, a species of the pepper tribe,..abundant in Jamaica, 
the aromatic seeds of which afford a good substitute for the 
black pepper of the East Indies. 1596 Snaxs. x fen. 20°, ni. 
i. 260 And leane in sooth, And such protest of *Pepper 
Ginger-bread, ‘To Veluct-Guards, and Sunday-Citizens. 
ar100 Gerefa in hae (1886) IX. 264 Sticfodder, *piper- 
horn, cyste. 1648-78 Hexuam, ca pdisealdct Small Pepper- 
horn to put spices in, 21661 Hotvnay Yuvenal xiv. 258 
* Weigh, weigh I’ cries This badger, this pret *pepper-man. 
1864 Wenster, *Pepfer-moth, a moth of the genus Brston, 
bee tats spots on the wings resembling grains of pepper. 
1580 H. Girrorn Gilloflowers (1875) 113, I know some 
*pepernosed dame, Will tearme me foole and saweie iack. 
1611 Cotcr., Poyvrette,.,some also call so, the Guinnie 
*Pepper plant. 1866 Treas. Bot, 1126 Tlasmannia) aro- 
matica... ‘The colonists call it the Pepper-plant, and use its 
little black pungent fruits as a substitute for pepper. 1844 
W.H. Maxwete Sports §& Adv, Scot. v. (1855) 64 A senior 
major, hot as a ne per-pod. 21568 Wowing of Fok i 
Jynay vii. (Bann. MS.), Ane *pepper polk maid of a padill. 
1803 Poet. Petit. agst. Tractorising Trunpery 92 All 
piping hot, as *pepper-porridge. 1669 Stupar, Let. 17 Dec. 
in Boyle's Wks. (1772) 1. Life gx It creates in the throat 
such ‘a sense, as remains, after drinking *pepper-posset. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 142, | hope you are *Pepper- 
proof. 1866 Rocens Agric. & Prices 1. xxv. 626 The general 
prevalence of *pepper-rents, (the term has survived to our 
time, but in the altered meaning of a nominal payment).. 
An obligation laid. .upon the tenant to supply his lord with 
a certain quantity (generally a pound) of pepper at a given 
day. 1648-78 Hexuam, Hefersauce, *Pepper-sauce. 1864 
Wesster, Pepper-sauce, 1899 Scribner's Mag. XXV.100/1 
His skin is full of oil, and whiskey,..and canvas-back ducks, 
and pepper-sauce. 1854 S. Tnomson /Vrld Fi. mt. (ed. 4) 
234 The *pepper saxifrage..is distinguishahle by its yellow 
flowers. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 576 The seeds of Clove-Trees, 
and *Pepper-seeds. 1693 Phrl. [vans. XVII. 687 It's Trunk 
is loaded with Snails, and the *Pepper-Shrub often climbs 
up it like Ivy, 1830 Holart Town Aldmanack 65 in Mortis 
Austral Eng. s.v. Pepper-tree, A thick grove of the pepper. 
shrub, Tasmania agra 1720 Stavee Stow's Surv. 
4) LI. v. ix. 262/2 They petitioned ..that no Pepper might 
rought in for three Years intoany of her Dominions, the 
Time of the *Pepper-vend requiring no less. 1801 Asfat, 
Ann, Reg. UW. Misc. Tracts 78/2 The *pepper-vine. .grows 
very well there, and produces a large corn. 1862 Beverioce 
Hist. India \ Antrod. 11 The pepper-vine..entwines among 
the cocoas and other palms of the Malabar coast, and forms 
a considerahle article of export, 1866 7 reas. Bot, 1217 Vine, 
Pepper. see! bipinnata. 1884 Mitrer Plant-n., 
Pepper-vine, Two-winged Virginian Creeper. 1871 Kincs- 
Ley At Last v, That one happens to be..a *pepper-weed, 
first cousin to the great hlack-pepper bush. 1744-so W. 
Exuis Mod, Husbandm. 11.11. 32, What we call *Pepper- 
wheat. 1764 Afuseum Rust. U1. ii. ne good crop,..clear 
from smut and pepper-wheat. 1601 Hottano Pliny I. 421 
We spice our wines now adaies slso,..we adde pepper and 
hony therto: which some call Condite, others *Pepper wines. 
1657-83 Evetyn Hist, Relig. (1850) I. 31 The.. mite or 
*peper-worm, (that dust of a creature, whereof fifty thousand 
are contained in one drop). 


Pepper, v. [f. prec. sb. (OE. had proriaz, 
piprian, gepiperian, in same sense (so ON. pipra, 
OHG., pheferén, MHG. and Ger. pfeffer(e)z, Du. 
peperen); but the current verb scems to have 
been formed anew in 16th c.] 

1. évans, To sprinkle with pepper; to flavour or 
season with pepper; to treat with pepper. Also 
absol. 

[ex000 Sax, Leechd. 11. 182 Sele bonne gepiporodne wyrt- 
drenc. /did., gepipera mid xx corna. /éid. III. 76 Pipra 
hit sybban swa swa man wille.] 1§81and 16z0]see PeprerED]. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. me This Venison is plaguily 
pepper’d. 1796 Mas. Grasse Cookery x. 161 Dried salmon 
.. when laid on the gridiron should be moderately peppered. 
1865 J. Maccrecor Kod Roy Baltic (1867) 205 There is 
the blind that won’t pull down or stop up, and the pepper: 
box that won't pepper. 

b. Falconry. To wash (a hawk) with water and 
epper, in order to cleanse her from vermin, elc. 


So F. potvrer.] 
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PEPPER-AND-SALT. 


1618 Latnam Falconry 11. 34 Hauing on enening your 
water with pepper prouided, and when you hane, accordin, 
to the order and accustomed manner, well washed an 
peppered her, take off her rufterhood. /id. 8: Vpon the 
receit of such a Hawke from the Cage, suddenly to make 
her geatle, hy peppering, watching, and other such like 
accustomed vses. 

2, To sprinkle (a surface) as with pepper; to 
cover, or fill with numerous small objects, spots, 
or dots, likened to grains of pepper; to besprinkle, 
dot, stud. Also fig. (Mostly in fa. pple.) 

1612 J. Davies Wit's Pilgr. (1878) 46/1 Note the Lyning 
of the roialst Robe; Its powdred Ermyne, pepperd too 
with Stings. 170g Lavy Wenxtwoatu Let. 9 Mar. in HW, 
Papers (1883) 40 Betty..affects to be afraid of the small 
pox, and thearfor I fear would be pepered with them should 
she get them. 1835 M. Scotrr Cruise Alidge xxi, The 
neighbouring thickets were peppered with,.small white- 
washed buildings. 1882 B. Haate Zip ii, Her flushed face 
«peppered with minute.. freckles. 1896 Aloxon's Mech. 
Exere., Printing 422 Every page was peppered with italic, 

3. To sprinkle like pepper; to scatter in small 
parlicles. Also fig. 

1821 Crane Vill, Alinstr. 1.197 As grinning north-winds.. 
peared round my head their hail_and snow. 1899 Miss 
ce. Tu. Fowrer Double Thread xii, People go peppering 
them [words] all over the place, utterly unconscious of the 
awful responsibility. 

4. To pelt with shot or missiles. Also fig. 

¢ 1644 J. Someavitte Alen: Somervilles (1815) 11. 347 First 
peppering them soundly with ther shott. 1689 SHapwELL 
Bury F.1.i, There i'faith I pepper'd the Court with libels 
and lampoons. 1742 Frecpinc 3. Andrews 1, xvi, 'll pepper 
you hetter than ever you was pepper'd by Jenny Bouncer. 
1773 Life N. Frowde 135 She soon got into order and 
peppered us with her small Shot. 1866 Geo. Enior ¥, 
Holt ii, You may pepper the bishops a little. 1884 Sata 
Journ. due South 1. xxiv. (1887) 327 Peppering the guide 
occasionally with Greek and Latin lore. 188s Century 
Mag. XXX. 386/1 Galloping after us, and peppering us 
with shot-guns. . 

b. ‘utr. To discharge shot or other small 
missiles (@¢ something). 

In quot. 1767 said of rain, to pour heavily; in quot. 1894 
(collog.) to ‘go at it’ vigoronsly: cf. peZ2. 

1767 Gray Let. to Alason 11 Sept., We came peppering and 
raining back through Keswick to Penrith. Nextday,—raining 
still, 1890 W. A. Watrace Only a Sister 37 He could not 
possibly be peppering away at the pheasants in Sir James's 
covers. 1894 Morats in Mackail £27 LI. 300 The nightin- 

| gales..O my wig, they were peppering into it. 

5. trans. To inflict severc punishment or suffering 
upon; to ‘give it’ (a person) ‘hot’; to beat 
severely, trounce; also t¢o feffer (one’s) box or 
pans fobk). Hence, +b. To punish effectually 
or decisively; to give (one) bis death-blow (4:¢. or 
by hyperbole), to ‘do for’, ruin. Now rare. 

€xg00 in Badees Bk. 404 My master pepered my ars with 
well good spede. 1989 Nasue Pasgusl’'s Returne Wks. 
(Grosart) 1.97 Against the next Parliament, I wyll picke 
out a time to pepper them. 1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. ui. i. 
102, I am pepper'd I warrant, for this world. 1596 — 
1 Hen JV, iv. 212. 1608 Dav Hum. out of Br.1. itl, And 
1 were 8 man as J am no woman, i'de pepper your box for 
that east. 1609 Armin Maids of Afore-Cl. (1880) 89 Boy 
Ile pepper your pans, 1631 Hevwooo 2nd Pt. Maid of 
West w. Wks. 1874 11. 393 She's peppered by this. 1693 

Soutuerane Mfaid's Last Prayer uct Wks. 1721 I. 28 If 
he finds out my haunts he swears he'll pepper me. 179; 
Mas. Rapcuipre Italian xxii, Well, signor, he’s peppere 
now, - 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Pepper ..2 To beat, to thrash. 

6. To give pungency, spice, or flavour to: ta. 

“a person: to ‘heat’, to excite to anger or other 
strong feeling (obs.); b. to ‘season’, ‘spice’ 
(speech or writing). Also adsol. 

1600 Rowtanos Lett. Humours Blood vii. 84 Parboild in 
rage, pepperd in heate of ire. 1835 Blackw, Mag. XXXVIL. 
515 A novel.. requires less intense, less fierce interest, than 
the acted drama, and, accordingly, the novelists do not 
pepper quite so high as the dramatists. 

+e. To dose with praise or flattery. Obs. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 24 Our [mock] Emperour, having 
a spice of self conceit before, was soundly peppered now. 
1774 Goupsm. Refad. 111 ‘Till, his relish grown callous, 
aletest to disease, Who pepper’d the highest, was surest to 
please. 1784 Sin J. Revnotps in Leslie & Taylor Life 
(1865) II, viii. 459 Vying with each other who should 
pepper highest. ° ‘ 

+7. To infect with venereal disease. (F. fotvrer.) 

1607 Dexxer Northw. Hoe ut. i, Wks. 1873 WT. 21. 1615 
J. Steruens Ess. § Char. iv. 28 And then you snarle against 
our simple French As if you had beene pepperd with your 
wench, 1 Mortreux Rabelais v. xxi. (1737) 93+ _ 1799 
Brit, Apollo WW, No. 44.3/% 3723 Pres. St. Kussia 1. 277 
A Woman of the Town..having peppered some hundreds 
of the Preobrazinsky Guards. 

Pepperage, variant of PEPPERIDGE. 

Pe'pper-and-sa-lt. , 

1, Name for a kind of cloth made of dark- and 

_light-coloured wools woven together, showing 
small dots of black and white, dark grey and light 
grey, or the like, closely intermingled; also, a 
garment made of this. Usually aéfr24. or as adj. 

1774 Lavy M. Coxe Frni. 28 Oct. (1896) lV, 5 To brin, 
me six yards of a Cloth I saw..that is called pepper an! 
salt, a@1843 Soutney Comm,-pl. Bk. 1V. 408 A strange 
Jooking se¢#ee. covered with Ferre and salt cloth. 1844 
Tuacxeaay Little Trav, i, Tall men in pepper-and-salt 
undress jackets, 1849 Maravat Valerie vi, A suit, of 
pepper-and-salt. 1887 Pad? Alall G.4 Aug. 6/t Flourishing 
the striking red handkerchief which furnishes an agreeable 
relief to his general pepper-and-salt exterior. 


PEPPER-BOX. 


2, Name forthe American plant called ‘harbinger 
of sprlng' (Zrigenta bulbosa); from the colouz- 
contrast of its white petals and dark anthers. U.S. 

Pe'pper-box. ‘ , 

1. A small box, usually cylindrical, with a per- 
forated lid, used for sprinkling powdered pepper. 

3546 {nventories (Surtees, No. 97) 86 A pe box, weying 
vj oz. ij quarters. 598 Suaxs. Aferzy Vo uv. 149 Hee 
cannot creepe into a a purse, aor into a Pepper- 
Boxe. 178s R. Gaaves Fable in Dodsley Coll, Poems 
(1782) V. 70 The pepper-box.. upon the table. 


Perres v. 1). 
b. In allusive expressions. (Cf. PEPPER sd. 4, 


v. 5.) 


1865 [see 


3821 Sporting fag. VIL. 27 Both now began to slash | 


away, and the pepper box was nded from one to another. 
1gox Daily News 25 Feh. 6/2 The swarm of nonentities 
upon whom, .the pepper-box of titles is shaken. 

: armel Applied contemptuously to a small 
cylindrical turret or cupola. 

182x Scorr Kentlw. xii, The monotonous stone pepper- 
boxes which, in modern Gothic architecture, are employed. 
1855 Tuackeray JVezcomes xxii, ‘There are a score tof 
pictures] under the old pepper-boxes in Trafalgar Square as 
fine as the best here, 

3. At the Eton game of fives: see quot. 1902. 

1865 Ltoniana Anc. & Mod, 178. 1889 Skane Alen. E. 
Thring x7 Then, when the loose ball came, clapping it 
into the pepper-box, dead. rgoa C. R. Stonz Eton Gloss. 
25 Pepper-box.—One of the great differences between Eton 
fives and Rugby fives is the pepper-box, the irregular 
buttress sticking into the court..imitated from the original 
fives court in the side of Upper Chapel.. Originally pepper- 
box was the name applied only to the Dead Man's Hole, 
but now generally to the whole buttress, 

4. fe. A hot-tempered person. 

1867 HI. Kinestev Sricote of Silcotes xiii. (1876) 77 Make 
love to Dora, if the young pepper-box will let you. 

5. altrib. 

1825 in Hone Everyday Bk. 1. 949 The pepper-box towers 
remind the spectator more of pigeon-houses than church 
steeples. 1836 Mas. Sneawooo Nua i, 5 The pepper-box 
turret on each side of the gateway. 

Pe'pper-ca‘stor, -caster. [Sce Castor 2,J 

1, A small vessel with a perforated top, usually 
one of the castors of a eruet-sland, for sprinkling 
pepper at table. 

1676 Lond. Gaz, No. 1079/4 A Sugar Castar. A Pepper 
Caster. A Mustard Pot. ey6 [see Castor? 1]. 2862 Aas 
Smitn Afed. Student 42 The simple act of pouring the 
vinegar into the pepper-castor. 31892 A. Lance Augting Sk. 
132 The happy-go-lucky disposition to scatter my Greek 
accents as it were with a pepper-caster. 

2. trausf. &, = prec. 2: also attrib. 

1859 Jeruson Brittany x. 174 That hideous tower with 
the pepper-caster on the top. 

b. A slang term for a revolver. 

1889 J. Jerrerson A mobiog. iii. 72 Badger and 1 would 
tradge to our room arm in arm, carrying our money ina 
shot- g between us, and each armed with a Colt's patent 

pepper-caster’. 

Peppercorn (pe'po1kfin). Forms: seePEPPER. 
[f. PEPPER sé, + Corn sd,1 2 b.] 

1. The dried berry of Black Pepper. 

¢1000 Sax, Leeckd, IL, 24 Benim elt senepes sades dl.. 
& .xx. piporcorna. a 1400-50 Alexander 2025 How all pi 
soft grayns Sall vndire-put be all be pake vn-to bir peper- 
cornes. 3 Suaks, 1 Hen, JV, nt. iil, g And I haue not 
forgotten what the in-side of a Church is made of, ] am a 


Pepper-Corne, a Brewers Horse. 1652 Howztt. Girafi's | 


Rev, Nagler 11. (1663) 34 None might embeazle the value 
of a pepper com. & Mas. Rarraro Zag. Cal ek 
(1778) 283 Mix them with..a blade or two of mace, a few 
pepper corns, and a little salt. 1815 J. Suir Panorama 
Sc. § Art t. 525 As absurd as to suppose that a grain of 
sand should command the motion of a millstone, or a 
Pepper-corn that of a mountain. 

b. Formerly often, and still sometimes, stipulated 
for as a quit-rent or nominal rent: see quols. 

1607 Hirron Sern. 2 Tint. iv. 7 Wks. I. 221 Some great 
man, out of his bounty, gineth thee an inheritance of some 
pounds by the yeare; thou must pay a pepper corne for thy 
rent. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle v. 2007 Sha’t have a new 
lease for a hundred yeares,..and shalt yearly pay A pepper- 
corne, a nutt, a bunch of may, Or some SE aie 1669 
Boston. Rec. (1881) Vil. so He paycinge a pepper come to 
the said Treasurer upon demand for ever on the said 
agth September. 1818 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) V. 379 The 
reservation of a peppercorn in the bargain and ie for 
a year is a sufficient consideration to raise a_use in the 
bargainee, so ns to make the release valid. 1898 Lncycl. 
Laws Eng.s.v., tn modern times building leases sometimes 


feserve a pepper-corn as rent for the first few years. 
ig. 1646 Evance Nodle Ord. 31 You can never have a 


firme possession, till you hold your Honours in this title, 
that God bestuwes them, aad untill you give a Pepper core 
of honour unto God. 1780 Cowrza 7adt/e-t. 110 True. While 
they live, the courtly laureat pays Flis quit-rent ode, his 
pepper-cora of praise. 

2. attrib. a. Of or consisting in a peppercorn, 
as Peppercorn rent (see 1b); also fig. very small, 
insignificant, trivial. 

1791 Wowcorr (P. Pindar) Remoustrance 83 Not re 
poi acknowledgment I owe ‘em. 1860 ExEusON ¢ jn. 

tft, Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 396 After their peppercorn 
a are gained, it seems as if the lime in their bones alone 
ae them together. 1863 Keats Sf. Wilson xxi. 712 

‘0 whom and his heirs and assigns the property is granted 

or a thousand years at a peppercorn rent. 

&; £06 pep on colour; dusky black. 

393 SeLous Trav. S. FE. Africa High cheek-bones 
oblique eyes, and peppercorn te eh Ota 


ay 


665 


3. Comb., as peppercorn-sized adj. 

1899 Alibuti's Syst. Med. VULL 592 It is miliary to 
pepper-corn sized, 

Ilence Pe‘ppercornish, Pe‘ppercorny @4/s., 
of the nature of or resembling a peppercorn. 

7 J. H. Stevenson Crazy Tales 25 First his acknow- 
ledgment being paid, A pepper-cornish kind of due. 31861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. viii, Of a peppercorny and farinaccous 
character. 

Peppered (perpaid), fe/.a. [f. PErrer v. 
+-EDL]  Sprinkled or seasoned with pepper; 
sprinkled with small dots like grains of pepper; 
pelted with shot, etc.: sce the verb. 

x58: Safir. Poems Reform. xliv. 200 The 
tailje be the threid, 1620 Venxen Via Recta (1650) 259 
Salt and Peete meats, 1694 Motreux Rabelais v. (1737) 


317. x798 Sporting Mag. V. 49 The pe pered tails returned 
as they came. r860 OW. Homes Prof. Breakf-t. 


perit beif can 


iA 
shelfof peppered sheepskin reprints. 1873 Spectator az Feb. | 
237/t A bie of ‘peppered tongue ’, not worth an answer, and | 


hardly worth an action, 
b. Peppered moth, 
Geometrid moth Amphydasis (Bislon) betularia, 

1832 Rennie Consp. Butterst. Moths tadex. 

Pepperer (pe‘psra1). [In.1, f. Preven sd. + 
-er?: cf. med.L. piperarius (Du Cange); in 2, f. 
PEEPER v. + -ER}, 

1. A dealer in od and spices; a grocer. 
ts original name of the Grocers’ Company of 

ndon: see quots.) Ods. exc. /fist. 

[2x80 in Madox fist. Exchequer (2711) 3 
orum, unde Edwardus est Aldermannus.} 1309 Hustings 
Rolls No. 38 102 in Guilds. Rec. Ralph le Balancer, 
Pepperer. r6ax Matynes Aac. Law-Merch, 74 At the suit 
of the Pepperers, now called Grocers of London. 1633 
Stow's Surv. 278 ta the reigne of Henry the sixth .. the 
Pepperers or Grocers had seated themselves. .in Buckles- 
bury. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. i, It was bat 2 scurvy 
Pepperer who made that joke. 1904 J. A. Kixepon Strife 
of Scates 8 One Andrew Godard, a Pepperer, was appointed 
[6 Edw. 11, 1312] Keeper of the King's Beam. 

2, One who or that which peppers ; jig. a hot- 
tempered person ; something paneer! or biting. 

agra-1z Swirt Frail, to Stedla 20 Feh., A ‘ Representation 
of the state of the nation to the queen ’. .L believe it will bea 
pepperer. 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr. 1. vi, But it's my way to 
make short cuts at things. 1 always was a pepperer. 

Pe‘pper-grass. 2. Any species of Lepidium, 
as L. salivum, common garden-cress; from the 
pungent taste. b. = PILLwort, Pitularia globu- 
lifera, N.O. Marsileacess: cf, PEPPERWORT 2, 

¢1478§ Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 787/6 Nomina bladoram 
et arborum -. Afec saémea, a pepyrgresse. 1760 J. Lee 
Introd. Bot. App. 322 Pepper-grass, Pitularia, 1828-32 
Weastea, Peppergrass,..also, 2 plant of the genus Lept- 
dium. 1856 fn Olmsted Stave Stales (Ce A widow and her 
children living, for three days and nights, on boiled weeds, 
called pepper grass, 3 

Pepperidge (pe'paridg). Also -age ; sce also 
PIPPEMIDGE, 

1. A variant of PrrrertbcE, loeal English name 
of the Barberry. 

1833 in Moor Suffolk Words, axgoo in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
from Iertford, Suffolk. 

2. U.S. The Black Gum, Sour Gum, or Tupelo, 


collector’s name of the | 


Gilda Piperari- | 


| gives their flavour to 


PEPPER-TREE. 


common Peppermint. 1866 Yreas. Bot. 862 Australian 
Peppermint, Mentha australis, Small —, Thymus Piper- 
ella, 1884 Mitten Planten., Chinese Pepper-mint, Afentha 
arvensis glabrata. .. Japanese —, Mentha arvensis var. 
piperascens. . 

2. The essential oil of peppermint, or some 
pteparation of it. 

It hasa characteristic pungent aromatic flavour leaving an 
after-sensation of coolness, and is much used for flavouring 
xweetmeats, etc., and in medicine as a digestive stimulant 
and carminative, and ee getty the taste of nauseous drugs. 

1836 Baanoz Chem. (ed. 4) 987 Ie is insupportably bitter, 
with an aroma like eee 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. IV. 187 (Oils, Volatile) The hydrocarbons from 
wormwood, anise, thyme, mint..group with ordinary tur- 
pentine ; bay, myrtle, and rosem stand alone. .. Pepper- 
mint is somewhat intermediate in its properties. 

b. A lozenge flavoured with peppermint, a 


peppermint-drop. 

1884 J. Quincy Figures 9 Past 176 [He] produced just 
the stimulant required in the form He package of pepper- 
mints. 1899 Eart Roszaery in Daily News 4 Nov. 3/2 
You have an assortment of eloquent extracts like a box of 
peppermints to take away the taste of anything that fails to 
come up to the higher standard. 

8. (In full, peppfermint-tree.) Name for several 
Australian species of Eucalyptus (EZ. amygdalina, 
piperita, etc.), yielding an aromatic essential oil 
resembling that of peppermint. 

1790 J. White's Voy. N.S, Wales App. 2a7 The name of 
Peppermint Tree has been given to this plant by Mr. White 
on account of the very great resemblance between the essen- 
tial oil drawn from its leaves and that obtained from the 
meprerml 1880 SuTueRtanp Tates Goldfields 30 A woody 
gully, filled with peppermint and stringy-bark trees. 

4. atirié, and Cond. Peppermint-camphor 
= MENTHOL; peppermint-drop, -lozenge, 2 
lozenge made of sugar, flavoured wilh peppermint ; 
peppermint-oil = oi! of peppermint (see 1, 2); 
peppermint-tea, an infusion of the leaves of the 
peppermint; peppermint-tree (sce 3); Ppepper- 
mint-water, a cordial distilled from peppermint. 
_ 1865-68 Warts Dict. Chem. 11, 881 *Peppermint-camphor 
is an alcohol containing the radicle CigHis ent 31878 
W. S. Gusear #/. Af. 3. Pinafore, A.1 Vve chickens and 
conies and pretty polonies, And excellent "pep rmint drops. 
31888 Pop. Sci. Alonthiy Apr. 785 Peppermint-drops are made 
of granulated sugar and water heated to the boiling-poiat. 
1845 Lixotev Veg, A'ingd. 660 The volatile oil .. 1s what 

* P rmint lozenges. 1875 tr. /. 
von ZLiemssen's Cycl. Med. 1. 460 Aromatic drinks, chamo- 
mile tea, “peppermint tea, &c. 1757 A. Coorza Distiller 


|v. (1760) 126 The simple Waters now commonly made, 
' are Orange-flower-water,..*Pepper-mint-water, etc. 


| 


a North American tree of the genus A‘yssa, having | 


very tough wood. 

1826 F. Coorea Mohicans aed 1. vi. 77 A trencher, 
neatly carved from the knot of the pepperage. 1864 
Wenstea, Pepperidge. 1865 Treas. Bot. 798 Nyssa) vit» 
losa, the Sour Gum, Black Gum, Pepperridge, or Tupelo 
tree, common from New England to the Carolinas. 

Pepperily, Pepperiness: sce PEPPERY. 

Peppering (pe'parin), vé/. sd. [See -1nG].] 
The action of the verb Pepper; sprinkling with, or 
as with, pepper; pelting with shot, missiles, etc. 

1s80 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Powvrade, pepe 6 
ax814 Gonsanga v. i. in New Brit. Theatre | L148 
British sailor.. always ready to give the enemy a peppering. 
1845 P. Parley's Ann, V1. 356 The pep) ring of the rain on 
the tiles and windows, 1861 Dutrox KP. Foster's D. 
iii, With a plentiful peppering of blacks about their plumage. 

Pe ppering, f//.2. [See -1nc?.] That peppers 

see PEPPER 2.) ; pungent, angry; falling heavily 

as rain), ‘pelling*. 

171a Swirt Frul, to Stella 27 Mar., 1 sent him a peppering 
letter. 1827 Scott 7raé. 30 July, Oneof the most peppering 
thunder-storms which Ihave heard for some time. 1878 
Moaats in Mackail Life (1899) 1. 361 We have just had 
a peppering little snow-shower. 

Pepperish (pe'porif),2. [f, PEPPEn sd. + ~1SH 1] 
Somewhat peppery ; fig. somewhat testy or angry. 

3808 Scorr Led, fe Eits 18 Nov., Will not our editor be 
occasionally a little warm and pepyeren! 1819 Afetropolis 
I. 154, | remember your father..a little pepperish or so. 

Peppermint (pepemnint). [f Prrrer sb. + 
Mint sé.2: app. after Bot.L.] 

1, A species or sabspecies of mint (Mentha pipes 
rita), cultivated for its essential oil (oil of pepper- 
mint: see 2). 

Also le with quanti words to other species of 
mint or other labiates having similar properties. . 

1695 Rav Synopsis (ed. 2) 124 Mentha ,. sapore fervido 
Piperis, Pepper-Mint found by Dr. Eales in Hartfordshire. 
1 HEM GUE hot Cycl, Supp. s.V. Mentha,.. 16. The common 
i spiked pepper Mint. 1755 JouNson, Peppermint, 
mint eminently hot, 1838 T. THomson Chet. Org: Bodies 
473 Oil of Peppermint..1s extracted from the leaves of the 


—————— nl 


+Peppernel. Ods. rare—". [Origin obscare.] 
‘ Apparently, a lump or swelling’ (Nares). 

1613 Beaum.& Fu. Ant. Burn, Pestle u.ii, Ahas a Pepper- 
nel in 's head, as big as a Pullets egg. 

Pe'pper- ot. 1. = PEPvER-BoXx t. 

1679 Lond. Gas. No. 1381/4 One Mustard Pot and reper 
Pot of silver. 1860 Eseason Cond. Life, Beawty, What! 
has my stove and pepper-pot a false bottom f 

b. In various allusive and figuative uses: cf. 
PEPPER-BOX 1 b, 2, 4. 
1838 James Rodder vi, Wiley would have been in the 
per-pot at Uppington by this time. 1886 Cornk. Mag. 
vas 29 The old workhouse is gone, and a new one with 
olden vanes and per-pots has arisen in its stead. oe 

‘enn Jn Adpine Vakey 1, 105 Apologise for saving that old 
Peppers ifel ¥ 

. A West Indian dish composed of meat (or 
fish, game, etc.) and vegetables stewed down with 
cassazeep and red pepper or other hot spices. 

1704 T. Baown Lett. fr. Dead u. Wks. 1760 IE a15 That 
most delicate Binkoscarehin ke 2 called pepper-pot, a kind 
of devil's aa much eat in the West Indies. 3794 Wotcort 
(P, Pindar) Régats of Kings Ode ii, Terrenes of flatt’ry are 

repar'd so hot By courtiers—a delicious pepper-pot. 31796 

TEOMAN Swrinans (1813) LH, xxvi. 292 Pepper-pot is a dish 
of boiled fish and capsicum, eaten with roasted plantains. 
1899 Rooway Guiana Wilds 122 She quickly returned with 
a calabash of thin pepper-pot and a cake of cassava bread. 

b. In Pennsylvania, a stew of tripe and dough- 
balls highly seasoned with pepper. (Cen/. Del.) 

3. attrib, and Comb. 

1883 G. Macponato Donal Grant 1. 34 One house with 
the pepper-pot turrets. 1897 Maay Kixestey 1, Africa 27 
A hill, on whose summit stands Fort William, a pepper-pot- 
like structure now used asa lighthouse. 

+Pepper-quern. 0s. Forms: sce PEPPER 
and QuExN 1}, “A quern or hand-mill for grindiog 

pper 5 a pepper-mill. i 
S "Durham Acc. Rolls Gurtees) 217, j par de pepir 
qwems, crq4o Promp. Parv. Hr Pe Tae Bs ey 
irwherne), /ractilinmr. 1564 1 ills 4 Lav. WV. C. (Surtees) 

. 223, liij stonepotts ij pep’quernes viijd. 1656 Buount 
Glossogr., Quern (Belg.) a handmill; as a Pepper Quern, 
a Mill to grinde Pepper. 1825 JAMIESON, Pepper-curne, a 
hand-mill nsed for grinding pepper. , 2 

Pe-pper-tree. A pame given to varions trees : 
cf. PEPPER 5d. 3. spec. &. An evergreen tree or shrab 
of S. America, Schinus Molle (N.O. 4 nacardiact®), 
having a pungent red fruit; cultivated for orna- 
ment in Californin and Australin; b, A tree of 
Australia and Tasmania, Drimys or Tasmanuia 
aromatica, ot other D tg eB Magnotiacex) 
having small pungent fruit as pepper. 

33 SLoane in PAI. Trans, XVIL 462 A Description 
oft ie Pimienta or Jzmaic : bY Pi toeas 


J Pepper-Tree. ; 
Frat, Auson's Voy. Jorn ides. scien Mlagier Tree. 


PEPPER-WATER. 


1997 Monthly Mag. 111. 208 The number of nutmeg-trees 
transplanted from the Indies, is tess than even that of the 
pepper-trees, 1827 Hettyenin Bischoff Van Dienen's Land 
(2832) 175, I saw several pepper trees, and procured the 
berries. 18 9 t. L. Mitcuenn Shree Exped. E, Australia 
IL. xii Pat ‘e also found the aromatic tea, Tasmania aro- 
matica... The teaves and bark of this tree have a hot bitin; 
cinnamon-like taste, on which account it is vulgarly call 
the pepper-tree. 1883 Century Mag. Dec, 201/1 Bright 
green pepper-trees..give a graceful plumed draping. 

Pe'pper-wa:ter. 

J. An infusion of black peppet, formerly used for 
microscopical observation of infusorian organisms. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 97 Minute bubbles (that move like 
Animals in pepper water). 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 
159 Those Animatcula, not tong since discovered in Pepper- 
water, by Mr. Lewenhoek, of Delft in Holland. 1766 BAKER 
in Phii. Trans. LV]. 71 The seeds of mushrooms, the 
feathers of hutterflies, pepper-water, &c. 

2. ?Some kind on soup flavoured with pepper. 

1798 Sporting Mag. X1. 308, | supped..in his house on 
mulagatoney or pepper-water. 

Peypperwood. Name given to several trees 
baving pungent or aromatic wood or bark. 

Among these are Vantho.cyluim Clava-herculis, of West 
Indies, ete. (Houcn American Woods, 1894, v.30) % Umbel- 
lularia Caltfornica (Ibid. 1897, Vi. 34); also, Dicypellium 
caryophyllatunt Nees, Brazil Clove Bark (Pao cravo, imyra 
Cadet: and Licaria guianensis (Carib Licart-Kanali), 
the Bois de Rose of Cayenne (Zreas. Bot, Suppt. 18743 
Mitter Péant-nasmes, 1884). 


Pepperwort (pepaiwait). [See Wort.] 
1. A species of eress (Lepidium latifolium), 
formerly also called Dittander or Dittany; also 


applicd to the genus Lepidéunt in general. 

1562 Turner Herbal 1. 34d; Lepidium is catled in 
Englishe Dittani, but foulishly and vnlearnedlys in Duche 
Pfefferkraut that is peperwurt. 1§78 Lyre Dodoens v. xvi. 
631 Dittany whiche we may more rightly cal Pepperwurt, 
hath long brodc leaues. 1607 Torsent Mour/, Beasts (1658) 
420 The herb called Nard or Pepper-wort.. will prey 
help any Beast which is bitten by the Shrew. 1676 T. 
Grover in PA. Trans. X1. 629. ao Expos. Let. 
Pepperwort,a common name for the Lepidinue tberis, 1866 
Treas. Bot, Pepperwort, Lepidinm. Rake 

b. Applied in N. America to Dentaria diphylla, 
also called pepper-rool. 

1861 Miss Pratt /éower. Pl. 1.112 The root of..the Two- 
feaved Coral-root, is used by the Americans instead of 
mustard, and is called Pepper-wort. 1866 Treas. Bot. 393 
The roots of Dientaria) diphylla..ace used..from Peansyl- 
vania to Canada,..under the name of Pepperwort. 

2. pl. A name for the N.O. Afarsileacex, con- 
sisting of small aquatic plants allied to the ferns. 

1846 Linotey Veg. Kingd. 71 Marsileacez.—Pepperworts. 
féid. 72 The main feature by which Pepperworts are known 
as an Order from L: ere 1851 T. Moore (¢itéc) A 
Popular History of the British Ferns..comprising the Club- 
Mosses, bia (onthe and Horsetails. 

b. Lindley’s name for N.O. Piperacear. 

1846 Linotev Veg. Kingd. 515 Order cxevi, Piperace?.— 
Pepperworts, Jéid. 516 Pepperworts are related to Buck+ 
wheats, Saururads, and Nettles. 

Peppery (pe'pari), a. [f. Perren sd. + -¥.] 

1, Abounding in pepper; of the nature of or 
resembling pepper, esp. in pungeney or irritating 
effect; pungent, ‘ hot’. (In quots. 1699, 1709, 
Consisting of small grains like pepper; in 1860, 
Characterized by small dots in engraving.) 

aoe Danpter Voy. IL. 1.9 There you have black Oaz and 
dark Peppery Sand. 1709 /dé¢. 111. 1. 182 Small Peppery 
Sand. 1830 Lixorey Nat. Syst. Sot, 170 It has a very 
bitter peppery taste. 1860 O.W. Hoimes Prof. Break/i-t. 
ii, Thy roses hinted by the peppery hnrin of Bartolozzi, 1900 
Daily News 26 Oct. 3/2 You geta pepeey feeling, a tickling, 
a dryness of the throat, an irritation of the mucous membrane, 

2. fig. &. Of speech or writing: Sharp, stinging, 
pungent; ‘highly spiced’. b, Ofa person, his tem- 
per, etc.: ILot-tempered, iraseible, irritable, testy. 
_ 1826 Scorr Diary a8 Feb., Completed Matachi to-day. It 
is..in some places perhaps too peppery. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chuz, xvii, Some good, strong, peppery doctrine. 
1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 268 The opponent may bea peppery, 
narrow-minded man. 1897 4. § Q. 8th Ser. XII. 343/18 
Dasb [a dog] was small, young and peppery. 

Hence Pe’pperily adv.; Pe‘pperiness. 
ee Beercnros ead in pre 305 The olive 

ranch is. offered, accepted..or rily tossed hack. 
Cent, Diet, Pepperiness. Pooper y ones 

Pepsin (pe'psin). Also formerly -ine. [mod. 
(Schwann 1836, Poggendorff Annaler XXXVIII. 
358), f. Gr. mép-ts digestion (f stem men- to cook, 
digest, etc.) +-1N1.] A ferment contained in the 
gastric juice, having the property of converting pro- 
teids into peptoncs in the presence of a weak acid; 
also used medicinally in cases of indigestion, etc. 

1844 in Duxctison Jfed. Lex. 1845 G. E. Dav tr. 
Sinton's Anint. Chem. \, 2a Pepsin, This name, .was given 
by Schwann, to a substance which constitutes the most 
essential portion of the gastric juice, 1873 Ratre Phys. 
Chent, 129 Pepsin is a greyish-white powder, insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, ve: soluble in dilute acids, 

attrib, 1886 St. Stephen's Rev 33 Mar. 12/1 As good as 
a pepsine pill hefore dinner. 1894S. Fiske Holiday Stories 
(1900) 213 Ho forgot his dyspepsia and his pepsin tablets, 

lence Pe'psinate v. ¢vaizs., to mix or treat with 
pepsin; Pepsini‘ferous a., producing pepsin 
(Cent, Dict.); Pepsinogen ; sec quot. 1893. 

1882 Quatn Med. Dict, 378/a *Pepsinated pills of pounded 

raw beef. 1899 W. James in Talks to Teachers on Psychot, 
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ao6 With our future food..pepsinated or half-digested in ad- 
vance. 1878 Foster Phys. u. i § 2, 220 We have a certain 
amount of..evidence of the existence of a matter of ferment, 
or “pepsinogen, comparable to the pancreatic zymogen. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pepsinogen, the zymogen which is con- 
tiuslle heing formed hy the protoplasm of the gastric 

lands, and is converted, during secretion, into pepsin, and 
Beeler from the gland-cells. 

+ Pepst, ?pa. pple. or a. Obs. [Origin unknown.] 
« Apparently a term for intoxicated’ (Nares). 

1577 Kenna. Ft, Epigr. Lviij, Thon drunken faindst thy- 
self of late: Thou three daies after slepst: How wilt thou 
slepe with drinke in deede, When thou art throughly pepst? 

eptic (pe'plik), @. and sd, (ad, Gr. WENTiKOS 
able 10 digest, f. serr-ds cooked, digested.] 

A. adj. 1, Having the quality of digesting ; 
belonging or relating to digestion: = DIGESTIVE 
A. 1; used sZec, in relation to the digestion in 
which pepsin is concerned, as in peptic digestion, 
stomachic or gastric digestion ; peptic glands, the 
glands which secrete the gastric juice. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 295. 218 Not by the intense pep- 
tick quality, but by the vigour of tbe digestible .. ferment. 
1660 GAUDEN Sacrilegus 13 Who have good stomachs to 
hoth, if they had but..some Peptick power. 1866 Huxiey 
Phys. vi. (1869) 167 These peptic glands which, when food 
passes into the stomach, throw out a thin acid fluid, the 
gastric jnice. 1878 Foster Phys. 11.1. (1879) 233 Pepticdiges- 
tion is essentially an acid digestion. 1898 Ad/bult's Syst. 
Sed. V. 294 A peptic asthma due to indiscretions in diet. 

2. Waving the quality of promoting or assisting 
digestion: = DIGESTIVE A, 2, 

1661 Lovett /fist, Aninr. & Alin. 403 The vertigo, is helped 
by..peptick powders, if from the stomach, 1828 Black. 
Mag. XXIV. 53 Thanks tox peptic pill of Doctor Kitchiner. 

3. Able to digest; having good digestion: 
Evrertio A, 2. 

1827 Cantyte Germ. Rom. 1. 63 A sound peptic stomach 
does not yield so tamely to the precepts of the head or heart. 

4, ? Pertaining to or caused by suppuration. (Cf. 
DicestiveE A. 4.) 

1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat § Nose 11. 167 Ante- 
mortem peptic softening can be the cause of the injury. 

B. 56. 1. (Sec quot.) 

1842 Duncttson Jed. Lex., Peplic, a substance which 
promotes digestion, or is digestive. 

2. pl. The digestive organs. humorous. 

1842 Texnyson IVidl Waterproof x, 1s there some magic 
in the place? Ordo my peptics differ? 1888 W. Watace 
in Academy 7 Apt. 235 To be taken, refrained from, or mixed, 


| according to the constitution and condition of our peptics. 


3. p2. § The doctrine of digestion ’ (Webster 1864). 

Henee Pe-ptieal ¢. = Pertic @.; Peptician 
(pepti-fin), a person who has good digestion ; 
Pepticity (pepti'siti), good peptic condition. 

1831 Fraser's Mlag. II. 12 His .. political, practical, and 
re tical Theory of the Universe. 1832 Cartyte AZisc. (1857) 

Il. x The true Peptician was that Countryman who an- 
swered that ‘for his part, he had no system’, 1838 — Led. 
27 July in Froude Life in Loud, v. 1. 141 A bit of brown 
bread, and peace and pepticity to eat it with, 


Peptogen (pe'plodgen). [f. Gr. menré-s (see 
Peptoxg, Peptic) +-GEN.] A general name for 
substances whieh stimulate the formation of pepsin 
in the gastric juice. So Peptogenic, Pepto'- 
genons adjs., having the quality of forming, or 
stimulating the formation of, pepsin; also, having 
the quality of converting proteids into peptones. 

1875 Daawin /nsectiv. Pl. vi. 129 The glands of the 
stomach of animals secrete pepsin as Schiff?” 
after they have absorbed certain soluble substances, which 


pepsin-producing. “erm used for those substances which, 
introduced into the stomach, stimulate the secretion of the 
pepsin ofthe gastricjuice. 1900 Lancet 4 Aug. Advt. 43 Pepto- 
genic Milk Powder ..convertsthe caseine into a condition cor- 
responding. .to the peptone-tike albuminoids of breast milk. 

Feptonate (pe'pténet). Chem. [f. next + 
-aTtEl e.] An organie salt produced by the action 
of a peptone on an inorganic salt, in which the 
peptone-radical takes the place of the inorganic 
acid-radical. 

1876 Baatnotow Afal. Aled. (1879) 212 The salts of silver 
most probably enter the blood as albuminates and pepto- 
nates. Allbutts Syst. Med. U. 934 Subcutancons 
injection of the peptonate of mercury. 

Peptone (pe'ptoun). [ad. Ger. pepron (C. G. 
Lehmann, 1849, in Ler. Sachs. Gesellsch. f. Wis- 
sensch., Math.-Phys., C/. 1. 12), ad. Gr. wenréy, 
neut, of Gr. wer7-os cooked, digested ; spelt -ove in 
Fr. and Eng.] The general name for a class of 
albuminoid substanees into which proteids (the 
nitrogenoms constituents of food) are eonvertcd by 
the action of pepsin or trypsin (the digestive fer- 
ments of the gastrie and pancreatic juices); differ- 
ing from proteids in not being coagulable by heat, 
and in being easily soluble and diffusible throngh 
membranes, and thus eapable of absorption into 
the system. 


1860 NV. Syd. Soc. Year Bh, Med. 76 Peptone has a very 
much higher endosmotic equivalent than simple atbumen. 
187a Huxtey PAys. vi. 147. 1881 Darwin Veg. Mould 43 
Jn such plants as Drosera and Dionwa;.. animal matter is 
digested and converted into peptone not within a stomach, 
but on the surface of the leaves, 

attrib, 1878 Kixcirett Anim, Chem. 40 The peptone- 
snbstance is synthetically changed into solid albumin again, 


asserts, only | 


he designates peptogenes. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peptogenic, ‘ 


PER. 


Faksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. 311 The peptone 
precipitate is dissolved by the addition of water [etc.]. 

Peptonize (pe‘pténsiz), v. [f. PErToNE + 
-1ZE.] trans. To convert (a proteid) into a peptone ; 
esp. to subjeet (food) to an artificial process of 
partial digestion (predigestion) by means of pepsin 
or pancreatic extract, as an aid to weak digestion. 
Ilence Pe‘ptonized, Pe‘ptonizing f//.ad7s.; also 
Peptoniza‘tion, the action or process of peptoniz- 
ing; Pe'ptonizer, a peptonlziye agent. Also jig. 

1880 Nature X X11. x07 reparation of artificially-digested 
food, peptonised materials. 188r /did. 235 In re tonisation 
ofalbuminoid substances. 1884 Health Exhib. vata. 17/2 
Preparations of the digestive ferments for eptonising . .food. 
Peptonising apparatns. 1885 GoooALe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 
366 It has the power of peptonizing proteids. 1893 Nat, 
Observ. 5 Aug, 303/1 A good comedy is the best of pepto- 
nisers, 1895 4 thenzum 2x Sept. 392/1 Wholesome food to 
the apparently large public which li esits science peptonized. 

Pe-ptonoid. [f. Perrone +-oip.] Trade-name 
for a preparation containing peptones: see prec. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lexy Peptonoids of. beef. 

|| Peptonuria (peptontiii4). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Perrone + Gr. otpoy urine: see -uniA.] The 
presence of peptones in the urine. 

1891 Lancet 3 Jan. 63/2 Peptonuria occurred after the 
injection. 1897 Adlbut?'s Syst. Med. 11. 560 Peptonuria 
may appear and towards the end a little albuminuria. 


Peptotoxin (peptatgksin). [£ Gr. werrd-s 
(see Perric) + Toxin.) ‘A_ poisonous alkaloid 
formed from peptones during digestion, and becom- 
ing decomposed later on, as putrefaction takes 
place’ (Sya. Soc. Lex. 1893) 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. M1. 815 In 
ic digestion we have 2 ptomaine pepto- 


1899 Cacney 


the case of gastric 
toxin. 1899 /éid, VIII. 65 Certain toxic bodies of the nature 
of pepto-toxines have been found in the urine hy Ewald. 

Pepuzian (p/pi#ziin). C4. Hist. Also Pepu- 
sian, [ad. med.L. /epusiant, -siant, f. Pepusia, 
-zéa, Menov{a.] A member of a sect of Montanists 
in the 2nd century, so called from Pepuza in Phry- 
gia. Also ¢ Pepusite. 

165 ‘T. Starneton, Fortr. Faith 62b,, The Pepuzians 
would hane tanght him that holy orders is no Sacrament. 
1625 Br. Hatt No /eace w. Rome § 3 One while, we are 
Pepuzians that ascribe too much to women; then, wee are 
Origenists, for holding the Image of God to be defaced in 
man. 1653 R. Baws Disseas. Vind. (1655) 23 That Phry- 
pan pepusite had gotten the beginning of bis way from the 

eretick indeed. 1727-41 CnamBers ae sv. They had 
their name Pepuzians from a pretence that Jesus Christ ap- 

sared to one of their prophetesses in the city Pepuza in 
Phersia® which was their holy city. 

Por, obs, f. Pear sd.5 var. Pear v. Obs. 

Per (p21), prep. A Latin (Ital. and Old French) 
preposition, meaning ‘through, by, by means of’; 
in mcd.L. and Fr. also in a distributive sense = 
‘for every..., for cach...’: used in Eng, in 
varions Latin and OF, phrases, and ultimately 
becoming practically an Eng. preposition used 
freely before substantives of many classes. 

I. In Lat. phrases (including med.L., and Italian). 

1, per aceidens (+ also quasi-anglicized as per 
accidence) [= Gr. xara cupBeBnnés] by accident, 
by virtue of some accessory or non-essential cireum- 
stance, contingently, indirectly. Opposed to fer se. 

1g28 Paynet tr. Saderne's Regint. (1541) 49 h, Water that 
is temperately colde, doth somtyme per accidence, stere one 
to bane an appetite. 1572 [see per se} ¢ 1§90 Maxtowe 
Faust. iii, 46 (1878) Did not my conjuring speeches raise 
thee? speak. Afeph, That was the cause, but yet per 
accidens, 1654 WinttLock Zootoutia 221 Causes per se, and 
Canses Jer Accidens working the same Effects. @ 1680 
Cuarnock Wes. (1865) ILI. 230 This punishment is only 
accidental to the gospel, it hecomes the savour of death per 
accidens, because of the unbelief of those that reject it. 


b. In Logic applied to conversion in which the 
quantity of the proposition is changed from uni- 
versal to particular: see CONVERSION 4. 

Called by Boethius Conversio per accidens, because the 
particular affirmation in this case serves indirectly as con- 
verse fora universal affirmation with whose subaltern par- 
ticular it is directly (Aréncipaliter) convertible. Aristotle's 
term was avriorpédy xara pdpos = ‘conversion as to a part‘ 
because only part of the statement is converted. 

las25 Boetniws de Syliogisine Categorico i. (ed. Basil. 
1570, §39) Per accidens autem converti dicitur particnlaris 
affirmatio wniversali affirmationi, quia particularis affirm- 
atio sibi ipsi principali convertitur.] 1677 T. Gooo Brief 
Tract Logic a7 Conversion per Acctdens 13 a change of the 
Subject into the place of the Predicate, ef contra, keeping 
the same pes hut changing of Quantity, 1840 WHATELY 
Logic 78 This might be fairly named conversion by /iifa- 
tion; but is commonly called Conversion per accidens. 1843 
Mite Logfe (1856) u. i. § 2 This process, which converts 
an nniversal proposition into a particular, ts termed conver- 
sion fer accidens. 

2; perannum, (fo much) by the year, every year, 

yearly: almost always in reference to a sim 0 
money paid or received. 
_ 1601 R. Jounson King. § Commi. (1603) 89 The professor 
in divinity, hath per annum 1125 florens. 1677 YARAANTOS 
Eng. Improv. 152 At present there is at least five hundred 
pounds fer Annum, paid. 1886 D. C. Muara Cynic 
Fortune xii, An income of a hundred pounds per annum 

3. per consequens (+ also per consequent [= 
par conséquent), per consequence), by consequence, 


consequently, 


PER. 


3386 Cuaucer Sompn. T, 484 An odious meschief This 
day bityd is to my ordre and me And so per [v.7. par] con- 
sequens in ech degre Of hooly chirche. 3413 Piler. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) iv. xxvi. 71 Than ben they al cuene, and per 
consequens theyr wyttes shold ben eucn, ¢ 1532 Du Wes 
Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 959 Howe one may make dyverse.. 
sentences with one worde, and perconsequent come shortel 
tothe french speche. 36a: Burton Anat, Afet. 1. ii. m1, 
So per conseguens, disturbing the Soul, 


4, per contra [It.], on the opposite side (of an 
necount, etc.); on the other hand; as a set-off. 


See Contra C. 1. 

3554 Prat ee Ep. Av b, Monour..doth the noble 
manateyne; which.. preferreth and aduanceth his pore ser- 
uauntes; per contra in how much displeasure with God,..doth 
he incur in whose seruyce his poore seruantes do not fl ae 
1588 J. Metis Lri¢fe (nstr, vj, And when this [Creditor] 
side or the Debitor sido is full written, that you mynde to 
make it euen with the Debitor syde per contra. 1750 
Cuesrerr. Lett, (770) 11.38 When [ cast up your acconnt.. 
1 rejoice to see the balance so much in your favour; and 
that the items per contra nre so few, 1820 J. Scotrin Lond, 
Mag. Jan., Refer, as fer contra, to Maclvor's ideas, a 83a 
Bestuam Deontol, xt. (1834) 1. 157 This will be the account 
on the side of profit. Per contra, he will be led to estimate 
—t1. Sickness [etc.}. 2840 Bannam /agol, Leg. Ser. 1. Acc. 
New Play, Per contra, he'd \ately endow'd a new Chantry. 

b. ns 56. The opposite side (of an account, etc.). 

3804 Mrs. E. Merry Zed, in Mem. Moore (ebse) VIL. 52 
Matter arises every instant that you would convert into 
amusement, but the fer contra makes us both bear the de- 
privation of your sociale, with resignation. 3846 Mrs. GorE 
Eng. Char. (1852) 1a3 Without any per-contra of sums with. 
drawn therefrom, 1880 J. Pavn Confid. Agent Ill. 119 
‘There must be something. .to the Jer contra. 

5. per diem, (so much) by the day, every day, 
daily. (Cf. per asi.) 

3520 Rutland Papers (Camden) 42 Labovrers heired, xt at 
yjd. per diem, s6a5 Purcuas Pelgrins UH. v1, iv. 867 His 
entertainement was twenti¢ fiue shillings per dicen. s74a 
Fietpixc 7. Andrews 1. viii, ‘Yo attend twice per dient at 
the polite churches and chapels, 1835 Ure ’Arlos. Manuf, 
348 The work-people were paid roco/, per diem in these 
several factories, 

b. ns sd. An amount or allowance of so much 


every day. Chiefly U.S. 

1888 Bavcr Amer, Conny, I. App. 650 Members of the 
Legislature shall receive..a fe diem and mileage; ..such 

diem shall not exceed cight dollars. 1897 Onting (U.S.) 
Tine 281/2 In addition to the per diem above aed 

6. per mensem, (so much) every month: cf, 2, 5. 

1647 Kingd. Weekly fntelligencer N 0. 238 758 (Stanf,) The 
addition of forty thousand pounds fer mwasent tothe present 
sixty thousand pounds, 3830 ‘I’. Wittiamson £. /ad. Vade- 
Af, 1, 284 The manjy is usually paid from five to seven 
Tupees per mensem, 

7. per procurationem (commonly abbreviated 
per proe., per pro., p. pes sometimes read as fer 
procuration): by procuration, by the action of 
& procurator or official agent, by proxy or deputy. 

31819 in Barnewall & Cresswell Reforts (1828) VII. 280 
Six months after date pay to my order 1560¢,, for value re- 
Ceived: 1. Buricigh. Accepted fer procuration of G. G. é/. 
Munnings.—S. Munnings. 88a jee Counting-ho, 
Diet. (1893) 242 In commerce it is usual to employ the well- 

mown Latin phrase ‘per procurationem ‘, to cali attention 
to the fact that a signature is made by proxy. /d‘d, 224 
The phrase ‘per procurationem' is commonly contracted 
into" A.f." | 1895 Daily News 9 Apr. 3/6 Owing to ill health, 
she allowed him to sign ‘ per pro. 

_8. per zaltum, by a leap, at one bound, without 
intermediate steps, all at ouee. (Rarely a¢frié.) 

1600 W. Watson Decacoriton (1602) 14 Others to be but 
doctors of clowts, er saltunt, 1640 Cur. Harvie Synagorne 
xii, To take degrees, per salty, though of quick Dispatch, 
is but a truants trick. 1679 J. Goooman Penit. Pard, ni, 
(3713) 152 1n hopes to be made saints fer sadtur. 1842-3 
Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (1874) 150 To account for the fer 
saltent manner in which chemical combinations take place. 

9. por Be, by or in itself (himself, herself, them- 
selves); intrinsically, essentially; without reference 
to anything (or any one) else. 

3572 Warreirt Ws, (6852) 11.83 For they belong unto 
G Properly and ger se, to man fer accidens. 1606 SHAKS. 
Tr, § Cr. 1.41. 15 They say he is a very man fer se and 
stands alone, i » Hares Lex. Techn. I. s.v., We say 
a Thing is consider d Her se, when ‘tis taken inthe Abstract, 
and without Connexion with other things. 1748 FRrankcin 
Lett. Wks. 1840 V.a1t Airis an electric per se. 1883 Sia 
J. C. Matuew in Law Rep. 11 Q. B. Div. 392 It was very 
Questionable whether the words used were defamatory per se. 
_. tb. Formerly used in naming a letter which by 
itself forms a word (A per se, J per se, O per se), 
or a symbol which by itself stands for a word (and 
Ler se = &, AMPERSAND); hence allusively: see 
A, 1, a (the letters). 

£475 [see A (the letter) IV), @ 1530 J. Wevwoon Ji’cathe: 
‘ randl) 104 Some saye I am I on 8 I. 3597 Mongev 

ace Mus, 36, & per se, con per se [see Curist-cross 3). 

0. In various phrases, as fer antiphrasin, per 
arsin et thesin, per deliguinm (see ANTIPURASIS, 

a DELIQUIUM 2); per capita (Zaw), ‘by 

ends’, upplied to succession when divided nmong 

a number of individuals in equal shares (opp. to 
Der stirpes); per fas et (aut) nefas, by right and 
io) wrong, by means fair or foul; per Interim, 

ior the meantime, during the intervening time; 
per minima, through the minutest particles; per 
pares, by (his) peers; per quod (Laz), ‘whereby’, 

n phrase formerly used, in order to maintain the 
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Rction, in a declaration of specinl damage; per 
atirpee (Law), ‘by stocks’ or ‘families’ ; applied 
to succession when divided in equal shares among 
the branches of the family, the share of each branch 
being then subdivided equally among the repre- 
sentalives of that branch (opp. to per capita). 

31398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. vit. lix. (r4gshrvjb/xs A pos- 
tume ..hyghte Herisipila, that is holy fyre per *Antifrasim, 
that is by contrary manere spekynge. 1670 Lasseis Joy. 
ftlaly t. 153 An Academy of Wits, called Gti Otiosé, or idle. 
men,. per antiphrasin, because they are not idle, 31597 
Mortey /ntrod. Mus. WW. 314 I syem make a Canon fer 
*arsin a3 thesin, without anie discorde in binding maner in it, 
368s Wanaurton fist. Guernsey (1822) 90 Patrimonial 
estates are divided perstirpes; purchased estates, per "capita. 
31766 BLacksrone Como, 11. xiv. 217 Their representatives. . 
became themselves principals, and shared the inheritance 
per capita, that is, share and share alike, 1666 Bove Orig. 
formes § Qual. w iii, As neither oi! of tartar per *dels- 
guiven, nor spirit of salt will dissolve silver, so both the 
one and the other will precipitate it. 1600 W. Watson 
Dvcacordon(1602)96 margin, To maintaine their reputation, 
per *fas aut nefas they care not how. 3771 Funtns Lett. 
xiv, (1772) TL. 15 Likely enough to be resisted per fas e¢ 
nefas. 37324 Lond. Gaa, No. 6315/1 The Director of Mentz is 
charged with the Vote of the Electorate of Bohemia per 
“interim, 170g J. Hagris Lex. Techn. 1, Uf Silver and 
Lead be melted together, they will mingle and be united 
with one another fer *wtiniina, 1734 Nortn Exam, i 
ii, § 159 (3740) 120 His Lordship had stood his Trial per 
“ares, & Beacestone Cowon, UL viii. 124 It is 
necessary that the plaintiff should aver some ticular 
damage to have happened ; which is called laying his action 
with a per "guod. 168 Per “stirpes [see per capita above], 
1766 Bracnstonxe Coen, WH. xiv. 228 The law of England... 
would still divide it only into three parts and distribute it 
per stirpes, 1881 H.W. Nicnotson #r. Stvord to Share 
xiv. 96 Intestate property goes to lineal descendants per 
stirpes. 

IT. 1. In OF. phrases, some of which occur also 
with the more usual form Par, q.v., €.g. per harile, 
per company, ctc.; others are +per maistrie, 
‘by mastery’, by conquest; per my et per tout 
(Law), ‘by half and by all’, by joint-tenancy ; 
per pais, per pays (Law), ‘by the country’: see 
Pars. See also PERADVENTURE, PERCASE, PER- 
CUANCE, PERFAY, PERFORCE, PERQUER. 

€13330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 164 Bi pe se side he nam, 
& wanit per *maistrie. 1628 Coxe tr, Litt/eton in Just, 186a, 
Euery ioyntenant is seised of the land which hee holdeth 
ioyntly Per "ny & per tout. rzog J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. 
s.v., A Joynt-Tenant is said to be seised of the Lands that 
he holds jointly Per my §& per tout; that is, he is seised 
by every Parcel, and by the whole. 1828 Adin, Rew. 
Sept. 97 A province of literature of which they were 
formerly scised per my ef per tout, 3614 SELDEN Titles 
f4on, 280 Speciall Bastardie is triable per *Pais, 1664, 1768 
(see Pats], 3848 D.1.e Marcuantr Rep. Claims to Barony 
of Gardner p. xxxvi, The tenant in possession offered issue, 
cither in grand assize or per pays. 

b. As a prefix in nonce-advbs, after perchance, 
perhaps, as per-hazard, per-Hkelihood. 

1807 J. Bartow Co/wmd. vi. 423 And some war‘ minister 

rhazard reads In what far field the tool of placemen 

leeds, 1834-43 Soutney Doctor cexliv. (1848) 665/1 Dis- 
courses which perchance, and (1 fear) per-likelihood, it may 
be thy fortune to hear..at thy parish church. is 

2, In Heraldry, in phrases denoting partition of 
the shield in the direction of any of the principal 
ordinaries (per BEND, per CHEVRON, per Cross, 
per FEssE, per PALE, per SALTIRE): see these 
words; also ParTep, Party a, Also fer long: 
see quots. s. v. INDENTILLY, 

II, As an English preposition. 

1, By, by means of, by the instrumentality of; 
esp. in phrases relating to eonveyance, as fer 
bearer, fer carrier, per express, per post, per rail, 
per steamer, etc. Also = according to, as stated 
or indicated by, as fer invoice, per ledger, per 
margin, etc.; aS laid down by (a judge) (quot. 
1818). So, in humorous slang use, (as) fer ustal 
= as usual, Also (exceptionally) in other senses, 
ns per this time = by this time, fer frstance = for 
Instance (cf. F. par exentpie). 

3568 J. Mezus Brice /nstr. Gjb, And for euery Debitor 

ce shall say, Per such one N., as eae ln my olde 

poke A in such a leafe, 3599 Child-Marriages *¢ Re- 
Ceiued,one pacquet of Lettres per poste dyrectedto Mr. Maior. 
3618 R. Cocxs Diary (Hakl, Soc.) 11, 28 Yet, per the 
leasure of God, got her affe. 1675 in J. Easton Narr. 

1858) 103, | hope my Brother, Knapton, Sharpe, &c. will 

here per first. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. a31 P 4, Lsend 
you by this Bearer, and not fer Bearer, a Doren of that 

laret. 3765 in ¥% Hancock his Bk. (1898) 80 My late 
Uncle (of whose sudden death you have undoubtedly per 
this time heard). 3770 T. Davies in ¥. Granger's Lett. 
(1805) 49 Send me, “er return of the post, a proper acknow- 
ledgement. 3798 Worosw. Let. to Cottle 28 Aug. (in 
Sotheran's Catal. (1899) 57), A very pleasant journcy per 
foot, per waggon, Per coach, per post-chaise, 1804 Some- 
thing Odd \. 122 They're all ready and willing. .per instance, 
Sir Somebody Something jetc.). s8x0 Cart. Tucker in 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 336 Meo, selected as per margin, 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 11. 485 But, ger Holt, the estate 
was limited by way of use to the issues female, 1874 W.S. 
Guaert Charity ww, 1 shall accompany him, as per usual. 

2. In distributive sense, following words of number 
or quantity in expressions denoting rate or pro- 
portlon: For ench..., for every...: = A prep.t 
8b, By pref. 24. See also PER cent, Cent! 2. 


PER-. 


3598 Baznet Theor. Warres s4, 7 rankes at 2 men per 
ranke in the fore angles. 1613 Sreep //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xliL (1623) 73a Euery one of ech sexe..should pay by the 
head, or fer Pol as they call it, tweluc pence, 3663 Geamirx 
Counsel 69 Three shillings per doozen. 1689 Apol. Walker's 
Ace. Siege Londonderry 24 Twenty pounds line fer Month. 
3703 MausoeeLt Journ, Ferus. (1721) 67 It is ordinaril 
fourteen Dollars per head. 1734 Builder's Dict. 1. Fvijo 
(Bricks), Their usual Price is from twelve to sixteen Shillings 
per Hundred. 1800 Asial. Anu. Reg., Hist. Ind, 26/1 The 
allowance ..was one thousand rupees per day. 1825 J. 
Nicnoison Oferat. Mechanic 546 To charge the ti at 
per foot. 1887 Motoney Forestry W. Afr. 151 It was worth 

rom 4s. to 45. &é. per pound. 

b. In nonce-vbs. formed on phrases belonging 
to this sense, as per-sheet, to charge at so much 
yer sheet; PER-cENT v., q.v. 

x80s Soutuey Let, fo J. Rickman 2a Mar, in Life (1850) 
Il. 319 Per-shecting was in use as early as Martin Luther's 
time, who mentions the price—a curious fact. 

Per-, prefix!. The Latin preposition fer (see 
prec.) used in composition with verbs, adjectives, 
and their derivatives. A large number of these 
have come down through Fr. into Eng.; others 
have been adopted directly from Lat., or formed 
in Eng. on Latin elements, or (as was frequent in 
16-17th c.) on words already in Eng. use. The 
following are the chief uses in Latin and English. 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses: 

1. Through, in space or time; throughout, all over: with 
verbs (and their derivatives), as ferambuldre to walk 
through, Peramautate, perfordre to bore through, Prr- 
FoRrATE, pervadére to go through, Peavane, perergildre 
to watch through, Pervictrate; forming adjs,, as perevus 
having a way through, Pervious. 

a. Through and through, de ue completely, to com- 
pletion, tothe end: with verbs (and derivatives), as “st Gad 
to do thoroughly, complete, Perrect, fersndtdre to change 
throughout or completely, Permute, ferpetrdre to Per- 
retrate, peréurbdre to Perturn; so Peruse, etc. 

3 Away entirely, to destruction, ‘to the bad’: with verbs 
(and derivatives), as ferdére to do away with, destroy, lose 
(PERDITION), Jerire to go to destruction, Penisn, perteriére 
toturn away evilly, Pervert, perimére to take away entirely, 
destroy, annihilate (PEREMPTORY), 

4. Thoroughly, perfectly, extremely, very: with adjs. and 
advbs., as peracilus very sharp, PERACUTE, ferdiligens very 
diligent, Perpinicent, perferiidus, Perrervio. Formerly 
also in Eng. with derived sbs. (or their analogues), in sense 
‘very great ', ‘extreme ‘as perdidigence, peradvertence. 

IT. In Chemica/ nomenclature. (From 4 above.) 

§. Forming sbs. and adjs. denoting the maximum 
(or ap ee maximum) of some element in a 
chemical combination ; esp. 

a. With names of binary compounds in -IDE 
(formerly -wref), designaling that in which the 
element or rndical combines in the largest pro- 
portion with another element, e.g. PERoxipE, PER- 
CHLORIDE (+ ferchloruret), PEK-1opIDE, PERSUL- 
PHIDE (+ fersulphuret),q.v. Also perbro-mide 
(tperbro‘muret), a compound of bromine wilh 
another element or radical, in whieh the bromine 
is present in larger proportion than in other com- 
pounds: so fercy'auide (t -cyanuret), perphosphide 
(+-phosphiuret), elc. Hence in derivative verbs, cte. : 
as PEROXIDATE, -OXINIZE, PerPhosphuretted, etc. 

This use of fer- was introduced in 1804 by Dr. T. 
Thomson, in his Systev: of Chemistry, ed. a, for combina- 
tions of oxygen with a metal, peroxide being used to 
indicate ‘that the metal is thoronghly oxidized ', or * com- 
bined with as much oxygen as possible’: see Peroxior. It 
was edineuently extended to combinations of other cle- 
ments, as Percntoripe, etc. In strict chemical nomen- 
clature names in fer- have been to a great extent super- 
seded by those with more definite numerical prefixes (e. g. 
peroxide of manganese hy manganese dioxide), or by others 
in which the constitution of tbe substance is differently 
expressed (e.g. perchioride and peroxide of tron, by ferric 
chortle, JSerric oxide). But the per- compounds are retained 
in some cases, especially in pharmacy and popular use, 

b. With adjs. in -10, naming oxides, acids, etc, 
designating that compound which contains the 
greatest proportion of oxygen (and, consequently, 
the least of the element named), as perbro-mic 
acid, hydrogen perbromate, HBrO,; perehro‘mio 
acid, H,Cr,O,; periri-dic oxide, iridium trioxide, 
IrO,; perni‘trie acid, HNO,; pero-amio acid 
(= oxide), OsQ,; perruthe'nio acid (= oxide), 
RuQ,, etc. See also PERCHLORIC, -IODIC, -MAN- 
GANIC, etc. Also in names of the salts of these 
acids, and analogous bodies, as PERCHLORATE, 
-JODATE, -MANGANATE, -SULPHATE, q.V., perehro- 
mate, perirt-diate, pernt-trate, perphosphate, per- 
titanate, etc. 

Many of these also are now abandoned for names other- 
wise formed; «e.g. pernitrate of tron, of mercury, NOW 
Jerric and mercuric nitrate. . 

Formerly ger- was also prefixed to rdjs. in -oms, where 
jypo- is now used, as Fb de YPOSULPHUROUS ¢ 
80 pernttrous, perphosphorons. 
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Uon is obtained, in which the metal is more hi ly oxidated, 
constituting per-nitrate of mercury. 1836 a I. Gutiy 
Magendie's Formut. (ed. 2) 124 Perbromuret of Iron..is 
a brick-red salt, very soluble, deliquescent. 1836 Branoe 
Chent. (ed. 4) index, Perbromide, Perfluoride. Ubid. 771 
The chromate of the peroxide of iron (perchromate) is 
soluble, 1842 Parnett Cherm. Anal. (1845) 347 The soluble 
double componnd of pereyanide of cobalt and Sak of 
potassium (cohalti-cyanide of potassium), 31849 D, Camr- 
nett Jnorg. Chent, 272 [They] leave, on washing with 
water, a pertitanate of the alkali. 1854 J. ScorrerN in 
Orr’s Cire. St, Chem. 449 Solutions containing perchromic 
acid possess a beautiful blue tint, 1866 Roscozr Event. 
Chem. 102 Perbromic Acid, or Hydric Perbromate .. ob- 
tained by the action of bromine upon ‘perchloric acid. 
1868 Watts Dict. Chem, V. 138 Tetroxide of ruthenium, 
RvOs, Ruthenic tetroxide, Perruthenic acid. 1873 Fownes' 
Chem. (ed. 11) 436 A deep indigo-colonred solution of basic 
potassium periridiate. /did., The trioxide, or Periridic 
oxide, is not known in the free state. 1876 Hartey Afat. 
Med. (ed. 6) 85 Adding again half as much bromine, the 
perhromide is formed, /d/d. 2xg Iron combines with a 
portion of the nitric acid to form a soluble pernitrate. 1897 
Athenzum 1 Dec. 702/2 Mounting for the microscope spect- 
mens of small animals which have been hardened in per- 
osmic acid. 1880 CLesunsuaw Warts’ Atom. The. 233 \n 
perruthenie acid and in osmic acid. tuthenium and osmium 
act as octovalent elements. 1882 Athenarum 13 May 607/r 
‘They find that ozone prepared by the electrization of dry 
air is mixed with another gaseons compound, ‘ pernitric 
neid’. The formation of this acid is limited, like that of 
ozone, by a given temperature. — 

Per-, prefix ?, representing OF. per or F. far 
(see PAR prep., PER prep. 1), in phrases which 
have coalesced into single words, as PERADVENTURE, 
Prncask, PERCHANCE, etc.; so also (with second 
element Eng.) PERHAPS, 

+Pera‘cetate. Chem. Obs. [f. Pen-1 5 b+ 
Aceratg.] A compound of acetic acid with a 
base, containing a maximum proportion of the acid. 

Peracetate of iron, old name of Ferric acetate, 

2636 Branoe Chet. (ed. 4) 1118 Peracetate of Iron may 
be obtained by digesting turnings and SEE of iron in 
acetic ncid. 1864 H. Srexcer Syoé, I. 20 Prof. Graham re- 
marks of the peracetate of iron, that itmay be made a source 


of soluble peroxide. ty 
Peract (porarkt), v. Nowrare. [f.L.peract-, 


ppl. stem of /eragére to perform, accomplish, f. 
per- (PER-1 2) +agére to drive, do.] ¢rans, To 
practise, perform; to accomplish, carry out. 

16ax Summary of Du Bartas +. iii. 149 In certaine sports 
called F/oraéia,..diuers insolencies. .were peracted. 1642. 
More Song of Soud w. xxxi, This faculty. .Extends itselfto 
whatsoever that The soul peracts. 1654 Vitvain Zit. Ess. 
1, li, Sundry ages after the Flood peracted. 1685 H. Morr 
Paralig. Prophet, xii, 89 For the more contentfully peract- 
ing this Tax, 1892 Stevenson Vailima Lett, xvii, Much 
waste of time,..and little transacted or at least peracted. 

+Pera‘ction. Obs. rare—°, [ad.L.peraction-em, 
n, of action f, peragére: see prec.] Performance, 
accomplishment. 

1623 in Cockeram. So in Brount, Paitups, and Cores, 

+Pera‘ctor. [Agent-n. f. L. peragére to PER- 
act.] Name of aa obsolete surveying instrument. 

1674 Levaourn Compl, Surveyor 237 An Instrument which 
he calleth a Peractor, which is no other than a Theodelite, 
only the Box and Needle is so fitted to the Center of the 
Instrument, that. the Index may be turned abont, and yet 
the Box and Needle remain immoveable. 1766 Comsé. 
Farmer sv. Surveying, For the doing of this, there are 
several instruments very proper, especially Mr. Rathburn’s 
quadrant upon the head of his peracter. 

Peracute (pd:raki#t), a. Path. Now rare. 
[ad. L. peractius very sharp: sec Per-1 4 and 
Acute.] Of diseases: Very acute or severe ; 
attended with much inflammatioa. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. xlix, (Bodl. MS,), Ilica 

io..is icleped one of be enels bat bepicleped peracute.. 
or... it sleep in one daye che tweyne. 1661 Lovett /fist. 
Anim, & Adin, 438 If simply acute they [the disenses] may 
be judged on the fourteenth day; if peracute on theseventh. 
1870 S. Gee Auscult. & Percuss. 36 In per-acute oedemia of 
the lungs, mare Allbutt's Syst, Med. \V. 112 It has been 
proposed by Thierfelder to divide all cases into three groups; 
peracute, subacute and protracted, 

Peradis, obs, form of PARADISE, 

Peradventure (peridverntiiiz), adv. arch. 
Forms: see below. [ME. Zer-, parauenture, a. OF. 
phrase fer or par aventure, by chance. On the one 
side this was syncopated to Jer-, Paraunture, per- 
aunter; on the other, the full form began in 15th c. 
to be conformed to L. spelling as feradveniure, 
whlch In 16th c. superseded the earlier forms.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 3-5 per auenture, 3-6 perauenture, (4 
-ere, 5-6 -ur), 4-5 par auenture, 4-6 parauen- 
ture, (4-5 -ur, -our, 5 peraventor, -tre, pur- 
aventure). 

crrgo Beket 867 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 131 Obur pov schalt 
leose pine bischopriche: and per Auenture pi lif. ¢1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 65 Pan par auenture send sall he Sum of 
his angels to pat tre. 1377 Lanor. P. Pl. B. v. 648 Per- 
anenture I he mou knowe bere. 1g00 in Roy. i Hist. 
Lett. Hen. LV (Rolls) 24, I clayme to be of kyntyll yhow, 
and it peraventour nocht knawen on yhour parte, 1430 in 
Rymer Fadera Gre X. 456 Betwix whom pnraventure 
such division shal falle. 1437 Rodis of Parlt. V. 439/t 
Peraventre half ayenst half. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiii. 72 
Peranentur summe of the writingis. 14.. in Badces Bh. 356 
Peraventor aftyr A jere or tweyne. 1549 Latimer 4/4 Ser. 
bef, Edw, V1 (Arb,) 106 But parauenture you wyll saye What 
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and they preachenotatall? 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Commt, 
x19b, Peranenture they wyll saye, it is the right of the 
chorche. 1596 Dataymece tr. Lestie's Hist, Scot. 1. 25 The 
pray quhilke perauentor, thay brocht far off. 

B. 4 per aunter, 4~5 (9 @a/.) peraunter, 4 
-auntere, -ire, -ure; -antere, -tre, 4-5 -auntre, 
4-6 -anter, 5 -awntyr); 4-5 par aunter, 4-6 
paraunter, (4 -auntre, -tur, 4-5 -awntre, -ter, 
-antyr, 6 -anter). 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 2018 Pat pou mizt perauntre rome 
winne. 19. Propr. Sanct. in Derr Archio LXXXI. 

1329 ot once par auntur ip pe wike. @ 1340 Hampore 

'salter liv. 13, I had hid me perauntire fra him. 13.. Afinor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxxit, 312 Parauntur go to dampna- 
cipn. ‘¢ 1375 Cursor Mf, 26136 (Fairf.) Suche man perauntore 
mizt him bring in mistroub, 1426 Lypa, De Gait. Pilger. 
1106 And thus eee stant thecas. 1426 Rolls of Parit. 
V, 410/1 Thagh perauntre thei plesed hym. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv.393/1 Perawntyr. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4474 Peranter 
ar us ganckit fulis as 1. 1589 Purrennam £7g. Poeste it. 
xi (Arb.) 173 To say paraunter for paranenture. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peraunter, peradventure. 

y. 5-7 peraduenture, 5- peradventure, (5 
-our, 6 -ur; 6 paraduenture, -tter, -tuir). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x, Ixxiii. pie Peraduenture there 
wille be somme knyghtes hen displeased. 1586 SKELTON 
Sfagny/f, 50 Peradventore I shall content your mynde. 1535 
Jove Afpot. Tindale (Arb,) 44 And paraduenture eal them 
theirs. 1563 Winger I4s.(S. TS.) IT. 30 Paradventuir he 
hes spokin thir thingis raschelie. 1611- [see B, 3). 

B. Signification. 

+1. In a statement of fact: By chance, by 
accident; as it chanced, befell, or happened. Ods. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7710 Richard is o neven bree 3s 
is nekke per to, As he rod_an bonteb & par auntre is hors 
spurnde. a 1624 Br, M. Sarva Sern. vL (1632) 115 God 
wrought so ypon ones conscience that peraduenture was 
priny to the designe, but had been sworne before to keep it 
secret. 

2. In a dependent clause expressing hypothesis or 
purpose (with #f, zzless, that, les?): By chance or 
accident, perchance; if feradventure, if it chance 
that. 

13.. Cursor AL, 28911 (Cott. Galba) If a doghty man for 
det, Par anenture be in presun set. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII, 121 He.. hastily wente awey, pat bere schulde 
no lettynge peradventure (L. forsan] come unto hym.  14.. 
Hocciave Laer Virgin 93 Lest pat somme folk par 
anenture No knowleche hadde of tby persone aright. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 7 fees he peraduenture should be 
noted with the spot oe igardship. 1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for 
MM, w. vi. § He tells me, that if peraduentnre He speake 
ngainst me on the aduerse side, I should not thinke it strange. 
1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. it, Unless, peradventure, their 
wives were comely and young. at, Monsignor PATTERSON 
in Ess. Retig. & Lit. Ser, 1. 132 If, then, Pisa paced (or 
rather per irupossibile,)a young candidate for ordination has 
passed unscathed through the pestilent State hotbeds of 
infidelity to which he has been statutably assigned. 

3. In a hypothetical or contingent statement; 
and, hence, making a statement contingent: Per- 
chance, haply; maybe, perhaps; not improbably, 
belike. 

Used with the subjunctive or its equivalent (seradventure 
he may be, would be), the future tense (pferadventure he 
will éc),and the pres. or past indicative (peradventure he 
is, or was there); in the last = fit may be the fact that...': 
ef, PERCHANCE 3 

x897 R, Govc. (Rolls) 7373 Parauntre (v.77. peranentere, 
par anenture] ine him tolde more pan sob were, ¢ 3330 
Assump. Virg. (B. M. MS.) 9 Par auenture 3e hane no3t 
iherde How oure ladi went ont of pis werde. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
Merch, T. 426 Parannter [v.77. perauntir, perauenture) 
she may be youre purgatorie. 1470-85 Matory Arthur n. 
iv, 8: Paranenture said Balyn it had ben better to haue hold 
yow at home. 1535 Coverpate 7obit x. 2 Peradnenture 
Gabelus is deed, and no man wy! geue him the money. 
1897 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 1, if. 325 Peraduenture I will with 
you to the Court. 1611 Brace Gen, xviii. 24 Peraduenture 
there be (Coverp. maye be] fifty righteous within the citie. 
—1 Kings xviii, 27 Peraduenture he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked,  x6gr Hoanes Leviath. 1. xiii, 63 It may perad- 
venture be thought, there was never pet atime. 1742 
Freoine J. Andrews IL, xii. 108 Peradventure I may be 
an hour later. 859 Tennyson ZJaine 868 Peradventure 
had he seen her first She might have made this and that 
other world Another world for the sick man, 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually by 
ellipsis. 

1297 R. Guouc. (Rolls) 4204 He wole be limemele To 
drawe & uorsnolwe par anenture at one mele. 1390 GoweR 
Conf, 11. 239 Fortune stant in aventure, Per annter wel, per 
aunter wo. 1483 Kolls of Parit. V1. 256/1 By cause 
peradventour of privee and secrete Granntes. 1§75 Gamin, 
Gurton w. ii. in Hazl. Dodstey 111. 232 Lo, where he 
commeth towards, peraduenture to his paine. 1611 Binre 
Transt. Pref. 1 Hee was no babe, but a great clearke, that 
gaue foorth.., in passion peraduenture,..that hee had not 
seene any profit to come by any Synode. 1714 Gay Sheps. 
1Veek Proeme, I have chosen (paradventure not overrashly) to 
name mine hy the Days of the Week. 

Peradve'nture, 54. [sb. use of prec, 

Johnson says ‘It is sometimes used as a noun, but not 
gracefully oor properly’, But the use is well supported.] 

1. The possibility of a thing being so or not; 
uncertainty, doubt; a contingency; a conjecture, 
chance, hazard. 

_ [a 1450 Xnt. de la Tour (1868) 56 Thus she putte condicion 
in her ansuere, but oure Lorde putte there inne nocondicion, 
hor no peranentore,] Bs Ussuer Lett, (1686) 384 This 
general: perndventure might run in St. Hierom’s memory. 
1636 Bratawait Rov. Emp, 338 Upon better advice, and 
doubtfull peradventure of thesuccesse, 1682 Sir T. Bnownxe 
Chr, Mor. \ $8 Covetonsness., only affected with the 


| are done by chaunce-medl 
setled minde.] 1633 Bre. Hatt Hard Texts Prov. xvi. 33 
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certainty of things present, makes a peradventure of things 
to come. ¢1790 Cowren Is. (183 PXV. 335 Some to 
saved infallibfy, and others to be left to a peradventore. 
1858 Mas. Ouiriant Laird of Norlaw 1,251 The Bush and 
all its peradventures of hardship and solitude. | 187 H. B. 
Foran Living Poets 292 The poem..ends with shadowi- 
ness and peradventure, 

2. Phrases. a. Ov of, past, beyond, without 
(all) peradventure, out of the realm of uncertainty, 
beyond question, without doubt. 

1542 Upaut Erasm, Apoph. 329 As soone as the matier 
was clere & ont of paranentures. 1§53 T. Witson Kiet. 

tb, To whome [the devil] they will without peradventure, 
if Goddes grace be not greater. 1570-6 Lamaarne Peramd, 
Kent (1826) 96 In course of time, the matter was past all 
a 1583 Stvases Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 88 In 

is good time, withont all peraduenture, the Lord will looke 
ypon him. 1639 T. pe Gray Compé, Horsent. 155 This 
is un approved cure, and beyond all peradventure. 1739 
Mectmotu Fitzosb, Lett. (1763) 177 True beyond all perad- 
venture it is, x855 Motury Dutch Rep. wi ii. (1866) 375 
This was now proved beyond peradventure. 186g BusHNELL 
Vicar, Sacr. i. v. 271 A state of natural ponition that is, 
without a peradventure, endless, 
+b. By, at (a) peradventure, by haphazard, 
chance, or accident; at random, randomly. Qés. 

[1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw, (1878) 53 Suc! things as 

ley, or peradventure without a 


The lots are throwne at randome and at peradventure. 
1683 Exhortation & Advices 4[It] is to choose a Persuasion 
ata peradventure. 1684-5 eave Sern. (1727) 1. 322 A 
Man by meer peradventure lights into Company. 

3. Used for ADVENTURE, 

1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. 1. Aiij, Faith ile goe seck 
paraduentures and be a seruing-creature. 

+Peradvertence. Oés. vare—'. [f: PEn-14 + 
ADVERTENCE.] Thorough carefulness or attention. 

1526 SkecTon Magny/. 2497 Syrs, 1 am agreed to abyde 
your ordenaunce, Faythfull assuranpce with good peraduert- 
aunee. 

Pereon, another form of PEREION. 

+Pera-ffable, a. Obs. rare—°. [Pzr-1 4.] 

1623 Cockeram, Peraffable, easie to be spoken to, 

Peraffetted, erron. f. paraphed: cf. PARAPH v. 

Peragall, Perage, obs. ff. PaREGAL, PARAGE. 

+Perargitate, v. Obs. rare~% [f. L. peragi- 
tare: see PER-1 2.] 

1623 Cocxeram, Peragitate, still to mone. 2 

Peragrate (pe'rigrett), v. Now rave, (é£. L. 
peragrai-, ppl. stem of peragrére, f. per through + 
agrum field, country.) ‘rans. To travel or pass 
throngh (a country, space, stage). Also fg. 

1 cA oat Evasm. A poph.266b, When he had peragrated 
all the .worlde as ferre as any lande went. 1665 Harvey 
Advice agst. Plague 10 The Pestilence..peragrates the four 
ordinary times:,. First, the Commencement. .. Secondly, 
The Augment... Thirdly, The State. .-Fourthly, The De- 
clination. 1890 Sat, Rev, x1 oy 53/2 In such a book on 
such a subject, where the author is peragrating loca avia 
Pieridum, it is perhaps more difficult. .to judge his handling. 

Peragration (perigréfaa). Now rare. [ad. 
L. peragration-em, n. of action from peragrare : 
see prec.] The action of peragrating ; a travelling 
throngh or traversing. 

1611 Coter, Peragration, a_peragration, .. wandering 
through, trauelling over. 1676 GLanvite Ess. 1, 49 What 
are Aristotle's peragrations of Asia, to all these? @ 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. vii. 188 By the successive per- 
agration of these Waters, i. 4 

+b, Month of peragration (Astron.): the period 
of the moon’s revolution from any point of the 
‘zodiac to the same point again; a sidereal (or 
tropical) month, (Ci. Consecurion 24.) Obs. 
x1g6r Even tr. Cortes’ Arte Nanig. 1. xi. 38 This is called 
the moneth of peragration. 1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 212 A taonth if Perngrations .containeth but 27. dayes, 
and abont 8 howres. 1694 Hotner Disc. Fime vi. 69 The 
moon hastwoaccountsof her circuit, .. one her periodic month, 
or month of peragration: ..the other is her synodic month, 

Peragua, obs. f, Pinacua, a W. Indian canoe. 

Perai (pérai’, pzrei'), piraya (pirdy3). Also 
8-9 peri, gpirai. Also PIRANHA. [ad. TapiZzra-ya, 
in Brazilian Tupi diraa¥a, name of the fish, lit. 
‘scissors’.] A voracious fresh-water fish, Serra- 
salmo piraya, of the Orinoco and other rivers of 
tropical America, having 2 serrated belly and 
sharp lancet-shaped teeth. : 

[1648 Mazccrave Brasil. 164 Piraya et Piranha.) 3753 
Cuamsers Cyct. Supp., Piraya, ..the name of a fish canght 
in the American rivers. 1769 E. Bancrorr Nat. Hist. 
Guiana 189 The fish called a peri by the Indians and white 
inhabitants, is about 18 inches in length. 1826 Syn. Smite 
Ws. (1859) II. 75/2 The quivers were close by them, with 
the jaw-bone of the fish pirai tied Py astring to their brim. 
186a Woop WVaé. Hist. III. 329 The peraya, or pirat has 
been removed from the Salmonidae and placed in another 
family. 1879 — Waterton's Wand. Aadex, Perni,. some 
times called the Blood-fish of the Orinoco, can make fatal 
-attacks on human beings, its numbers compensating for its 
small size. 1883 C.F. Hovoer in /fanper’s Mag. Dec. 
107/2 In the Orinoco is found the perai, whose nest. -bangs 
pendent from some., branch, drifting in the tide. 

Peraill, peral, Peralous, obs, ff. PERIL, -OUS. 

Peralatik, peralytyk, obs. ff. PARALYTIC. 

Peralin, -ing, obs. Sc. forms of PARELLING. 

+Peramble, sé. rare. [f. next: cf, PREAMBLE.] 


A place for walking in; aa ambulatory, 2 cloister. 
1546 in Strype £ccé. Men: 11. App. A. 7 At Windsor. .Al 


PERAMBLE. 
the church peramble, and the choir of the college hung and 


garnished as aforesaid. 
+Pera‘mble, v. 06s. Also 6 -bal, 6-7 -bule. 


[f. L.. perambnlare (see PERAMBULATE), conformed 
to AMuBLE 2.) To walk about, to perambnulate 
(trans, and intr.) ; also fig. to wander, ramble. 

3g08 Kennaore Kiyting w. Dunbar 337, 3 perambalic 
[1568 47S. Bann. perambulat) of Pernaso the montayn, 
3539-40 in off Rep. Hist. MSS. Cont. 306 The same 
watche.. In dew order to peramble the circuyte of the saide 
towne. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Pennilesse Pilger. Wks. 
1227/1 Uhus oe re John Taylor Was giu'n 
from Mayor to Shriefe, from Shriefe to Jaylor. 1632 Litu- 
Gow 7'rav. 1X. 422 Ceasing to peramble through any more 
particulars. _- 

Perambulant (pérembizlant), 2. rare. [ad. 
L. ferambulant-em, pr. pple. of perambuldre to 
PERAMBULATE; s€e -ANT ry Perambulatlng, stroll- 
ing, itinerant. 

1865 Lecky Ration, II. vi. 331-2 The poor found congenial 
recreation in fairs,dances, perambulant musicians. /3/d. 333 
Simply a perambutant flute-player. 

+ Pera'‘mbulate, pf/.0. Obs. In 6-at. [ad. 
L. peranibulat-1s, pa. pple. of perambuldre: see 
next.) Perambniated; walked through, along, or 
around; trodden by walking; ascertained by per- 
ambulation. 

a Hawes Past. Pleas. vin. v. (Percy Soc.) 30 That he 
walke not.. The perambulat waye. 1575-6 Ace. Privy 
Council Scot. 11. 490 Vhe perambulat tandis betuix the landis 
of Creychtmontgorth and Nethertoun. 

[f. L. per- 


Perambulate (pére-mbizle't), v. 
ambulat-, ppl. stem of perambulare (f. fer through, 
all over +améduldre to walk): see -ATE3 5.} 

1. trans. To walk throngh, over, or about (a 
place or space) ; formerly more generally, to travel 
or pass throngh, to traverse. 

1868 [see PeRaMaLe v. hae 1508). 1607 J. Davies Suowa 
Totalis Civ, Ere once the Sunne his Round perambulate. 
1665 ManteyGrotius' Low C. Warres 414 The Sea, is, I cannot 
say, inhabited, but perambulated by the Samogitians, 1763 
Jouxson 25 June in Boswell, There is a great deal of Spain 
that has not been perambulated, pits anes) Techn. 
Educ. VV. 96/1 He was wont to perambulate the garden and 
the hothouses, lantern in hand. 

b. fig. To ‘go round’, surround in position. 

1863 Hawtuorxr Our Old Home (1879) 168 In the centre of 
the grassy quadrangle about which the cloisters perambulate. 

@. intr. To walk about; to travel or move 
about (quot, 1800). 

1607 Hevwoon Fatre Maide Wks. 1874 11. 48, 1 am per- 
ambulating before a female, 1611 Corvat Crudities 29 
Perambulating about some of the principal! streets of Paris, 
1800 Corqunoun Come. Thames iii, 84 ‘he bodts per- 
ambulating [among the Mitppind) during the night. 282s 
Lynton Falkland 1, (1827) 38 Persons who always per- 
ambulate with a book in their hands. 

2. spec. a. ¢rans. To travel through aad inspect (a 
territory) for purposes of measurement and division ; 
‘to survey, by passing through’ (J.). b. To walk 
statedly or in procession around the bonndaries of 
(a forest, manor, parish, etc.) for the purpose of 
formally determining or preserving them; to make 
perambulation of: see PERAMRULATION 3. 

1622 Davies Why [reland, etc. 249 Commissions ..to view 
and perambulate those Irish territories, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the same into..counties. 1 88 Seer. 
Serv. Money Chas, § Fas. (Camden) 119 A comic'on under 
the great seale, for perambulating the forest of Beare, 
1757 Mas. Gmerita Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) i, Fe 
note, A certain annual festivat [Ambarvalia], among the 
Romans, when they perambulated the bounds of their 
farms, and sacrificed to Ceres. 1799 S. Freeman Town OF; 
35 The Selectmen appoint persons to perambulate, run and 
fenew the dividing lines between the towns. 3883 Amterican 
VE 349 Boundary stones, which used to be annually per+ 
anibulated by the mayor and corporation, 

@. intr, ‘To make perambulation; to beat the 
bounds. 

1708 S. Sewat. Diary sa Apr., Capt, Colliver and others 
perambulating for Braintrey and Milton, went with us. 

Hence Pera-mbulated p//,a.; Pera‘mbulating 
adi. 5b, and pp. a. (in quot. 1862 (humorous nonce- 
use) = being wheeled in a perambulator). 

3675 Ocitsy Brit, Pref. 1 Their Perambulated Projections 
..being much inferior to what might have been done, 1824 
T, Tuomeson Aist, Ch. Swine 157 To confirm the custom 
of perambulating. 1829 NM. Hawttorn Visit Babylon 18 
The perambulating bugs, that made every limb I had, a 
meal. 1862 Carventev Verses § 7r.,' Hit vir, hic est! y, 
Each perambulating infant Had a magic in its squall. 

Perambulation (pérembislzfan). [a. AF. 
Perambulation, med.L. perambulatio (both in early 
use in England ja sense 3), n. of action from 
Perambulires see prec. and -aTion. Cf, It. per- 
ambulazione (¥F \orio).} 

A The action of walking through; a walk, a 
Journey on foot; formerly more generally, the action 
of travelling through or about; a tonr. 

£1485 Digby Afyst, (2882) 31. 67, 1 shall., make perambula- 
ans horow-outedamaske. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (2895) 

. 136 Then he sent out skowtes..toviewe the way of thelr 

Perambulation. 1632 Lrrucow /'rav. vil. 342 Whether dis- 
content or curiosity drove me to this ‘ood erambulation, 
1788 Cumarrcann Observer No. 96 1V. a5 The fatigue of so 
il-timed a perambulation disabled me from expressing that 
degrea of admiration, which seemed to be expected. 1839 


YTION Deversus iL xi, I..venture to request you to set 
NOesviL sidan? 
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some other spot for your nocturnal perambulations. 1877 
H. A, Pace’ De Quincey V1. xvi. 29 In the course of his 
daily perambulations at Lasswade. 
b. Coast, maithe place). 
3642 Howert For, Trav. (Arb.) 43 In the perambulation 
of seal goers Travellers must be cautious..to avoyd one 


kind of Furbery or cheat. 1779-81 Jounson L. ?., Milton 
Wks. II. gt He seems ro have intended a very quick per- 
1863 Lewin Jerusalem 


ambulation of the country [Italy]. 
r10 In their perambulation of the watls both started in 
opposite directions. 4 

2. The action of travelling through and inspecting 
a territory or region; a survey. b. évansf. A 
written acconnt of a survey or tour of inspections. 

1576 Lamaarne (fitle} A Perambulation of Kent: Con- 
teyning the Description, H 
Shyre. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. t vii. $6 Adrian spent 
his whole reign..ina perambulation or survey of the Roman 
empire. 1657 Wooo Life (O.H. 5.) J. ars Apr. 30... he 
began his perambulation of Oxfordshire: and the monu- 
ments in Wolvercot church were the first that he survey'd 
and transcrih’d. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1069 The work will 
{include a ‘ Perambulation’, such as is found in the classic 
by Sine and Strype. 


storie, and Customes of that | 


The action or ceremony of walking officially | 


round a territory (as a forest, manor, parish, or 
holding) for the purpose of asserting and recording 


its boundaries, so as to preserve the rights of posses- | 


sion, etc, ; beating the bounds, 

{e1xg0 Bracton ty. ix. (Rolls) II]. 70 Fiat inde per- 
ambulatio et sic terminetur negotium.) 1540 cf 32 
Hen, VI11, c. 12 Discrete persons. .to make paratnbulacions 
& ro appoint... wher the boundes.. shal extend. 1563 
Homilies 1. Rogation Week ww. (title), An Exbortation to 
be spoken to suche Paryshes where they vse theyr Per- 
ambulation in Rogation weke. 3590 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1V. pu te court of perambulatioun haldin mair nor 
ane hundreth yeiris syne. 1654 Boston Kee. (1877) Tk. 119 
Mr. James Oliver an Robtt ‘Turner are appoynted to run 
the line betwixt Cambridge and Rocksbury, and the towne 
of Boston in perambulatyon. 1704 J. Hargis Lex. Techn. 


Me ee of the Forest, is the Surveying or Walking | 
a 


at the Forest, or the Limits of it, by Justices, or other 
Officers. .to set down the Metes and Bounds thereof. 
Stuaas Const. Hist, VW. xiv. 149 The perambulations 
necessary for carrying out the forest reforms were ordered. 
b. ¢ransf, A record of a perambulatioa. 

[3373 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 320/2 Qe les Chartre, Franchises, 
& Perambulation dont ceste Bille fait mention soient ratifiez.] 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit... 497 King Henry the Second 
.-disforested it (as wee finde in an old Perambulation). 

4. The boundary traced, or the space enclosed, 
by perambulating ; circuit, circumference, bounds ; 
district, precinct, extent. 7, and fig. 

1601 Jounson Atagd. § Comurw. (1603) 46 In that per- 
ambulation is contained the greater part of Hupgase. 
1678 T. Jones Heart & Right Sov. 116 The one lying 
within the perambulation and jurisdiction of Divine sove- 
raignty, the other of humane. 1705 FlickertnciLe frtest-cr, 
iv. (1721) 215 They were never quiet till they. enlarged 
the Perambulations of what they had. 1860 Forster Gr. 
Remonstr, 296 Extending the boundaries of the forests in 
Essex, and annihilating the ancient perambulations. 189 
Daily News 25 Jan. 5/4 Nominally the Forest has a per- 
ambulation of ninety-three thousand acres. pues 

+5. fig. Comprehensive relation or description ; 
also, circumlocution, ‘beating about the bush’, 04s. 
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1g09 Hawes Yoyf, Medit. viii, What sholde I shewe by | 


perambulacyon All this grete tryumphe, 1605 Bacon Ady, 
Learn. 1. To King § 15, I will now attempt to make a 
enerall and faithfull perambulation of learning. a 1652 
Brome Afad Couple 1. Wks. 1873 1. 16 Leave these per- 
ambulations; to the point. [Cf eenmauariodl 

6. atirt. 

3670 in Datly Chron. 12 May (1904) 4/7 Spent on the 
peratnbulation dinner, £3 tos. 3886 Wittis & Crank 


Camébridge 1. \ntrod. 12 A sort of boulevard, or perambula- - 


tion-road (cfrcurtus). > 

Perambulator (pérembi#lettoz). [Agent- 
noun f. L. perambulare to PERAMBULATE; see -OR 2.) 

1, One who perambulates. a. ger. One who 
walks or travels through or about a place; a 
traveller, pedestrian. Now rare or Obs. 

1633 Sreep /Yist. Gt. Brit, vu. ii. agg Their Metropolitane 
Citie Canterbury, which was the paterne (saith that Countries 
Perambulator [Lambarde}) that this Sigebert followed in 
the erection of his. 1630 J. Tavcon (Water P.) Wes. 1. 81 
The Longing desire that’ America hath to entertaine this 
vnamatchable Perambulator, 183a G. Downes Lett, Cont. 
Countries 1, xix. 305 (Italy) Were it not for the canals. .the 
element, water, would be altogether absent from the per- 
ambulator’s view. 4 

+b. One who performs a perambnlation for de- 
termining boundaries: see PERAMBULATION 3. Ods. 

1667 Ree, Muddy River & Brookline, Mass. (1875) 39 Mr 
John Hull, ..Peter gg At are chosen perambulators for 
the bounds between Muddy River and Roxbury. 1699 
Boston Rec. (1883) VII. 234 The perambulators chosen by 
the Selectmen to run the line between Charlestown and 
Boston. 1815 Sim W. Granr_in Coofer's Rep., Chancery 
313 The Course taken by the Perambulators..was such as 
to include the Whole of..what they claimed as Common 
belonging co the Parish. A . 

+2. A machine for measuring distances, con- 
sisting of a large wheel truadled by a handle along 
the ground, with attached clockwork and dial for 
recording the revolutious ; 2 hodometer. Oés. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury wi. 3574/2 A Perambulator. .by 
which they measure the distances iuconees place and place. 
37sx W. Stuxecey in Afemr. (Surtees) HT, 465 The machine 
called perambulator, or way-wiser, which measures the 
road. 1 Phil, Trans, UXXXI1. 113 From the mouth 
of Cuddalore river to the north end of the base ] measured, 


PERBREAK. 


with a perambulator, just four miles and one furlong. 1828 
Hutton Course Math. WW. 57 The perambulator..has 2 
wheel of 82 feet, or half a pole, in circumference. 

3. A hand-carriage, with three or four wheels, for 
one or two young childrea, pushed from behiac. 
(The current sense ; often colloqnially abbreviated 
to pram.) 

3857 Miss Yonce Let. 1 Oct. in C. Coleridge Lie § Lett, 
Then tittle Constantia Wood arrived driven up in a per- 
ambulator. 1860 4// rar Round No. 52. 35 Small per- 
ambulators for the weakly dolls to be trundled in. 

+ Pera‘mbulatory, 5. Obs. [f. L. peram- 
buldre,-dt-: see prec. and -ory!, Cf, Ampucatony.] 
a. A place for walking about in; a walk. b. ?A 
record of a perambulation (PERAMBULATION 3). 

1636 Beatuwarr Rom. Evtp. 233 Curious walkes and 
perambulatories befitting so great a Majesties residence. 
1773 Amherst Rec, (1884) th That the Perambulatry of 
the Line between Hadley and Amherst Lately run.. be 
accepted. 

Perambulatory (pére'mbislitari), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ory 2, 

1. a. Given to perambulating ; vagrant, wander- 
ing, strolling, itinerant. b. Pertaining to or 
characterized by perambulation. 

1803 W. Tavior in Aan. Rev. 1. 425, It is probable that 
a perambulatory population would originate, 1805 E. Hor- 
Kins (fit/e) An Abstract of the particulars contained in a 
perambulatory survey of above 200 miles of turnpike road. 
3826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 277 Such ..as you sometimes see 
in the scenery of a Perambulatory Theatre. 

2. nonce-nse. Relating to perambulators. 

1856 Yait’s Mag. XXIV. 306 We introduced the.. peram- 
Balatory patent, only to show the risk of dealing in patent 
rights. 

|| Perameles (perimil:z). Zoo/, [mod.L. (G. 
St. Hilaire) £. Gr. appa bag, pouch + L. méles, 
mélis a marten or badger.] A geaus of small 
marsupials of Austzalia and New Guinea, typical 
of the family /eramelide, or true Bandicoots. 
Hence Perame’lid, an animal of this genus, a 
perameles; Perame'line a., belonging to the 
sub-family containing /erame/es; Perameloid a., 
akin to or resembling /erameles. 

[1879 A. R. Wattace Austradas, iii. ‘5 The Peramelidz, 
or bandicoots and rabbit-rats, are smali animals. .allied to 
the kangaroos.) 2886 P. Roanson Valley Teet. Trees 98 
Here, too, is that other eccentricity, the ‘rabbit-eared Pera- 
meles‘, such a nondescript to look at that Nature herself 
must bave been puzzled. .to say what it was she had made. 

+Perame-ne, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. per- 
amen-us, {. per- (PER- 4) + @menus pleasant.) 
Very pleasant. 

1657 Touuxson Renou’s Disp. 278 With o..red flower and 
peramene odour. 

Peramount, Peramour ; sce PARAMOUNT, etc. 

Perand, Perans, appearing, etc.: see PEAR v. 

Peranter(e, obs. variant of PeRADVENTURE. 

Perantique (psréatZk), a. nonce-wd. [See 
Per- 4.) Very aatiqne or ancient. 

1883 G, Steenens S. Bugge's Stud. North. Alythol. 66 
Lines of verse..in a perantique dialect. 

(Perareplum, error for peare-plum; see PEARSO. 

1573 Lussen //us6. (1878) 76 Perareplums, black and yelow.] 

Perau, obs. form of Paral, Turkish coin. 

Peraunter‘e, -ire, etc., obs. fi, PERADVENTURE. 
Peravail, var. PARAVAIL Ods. Perawick, obs. 
f. Peniwic. Perayle, obs. f. PareL, PERIL. 

Perbend, variant of pexfend, PARPEN. 

3868 in Simstoxns Dict. Trade. 1864 in WEeassTeR, 

Perboil(e, obs. form of PARBOIL. 

+ Perbole, obs. aphetic form of IlyPERBOLE, 

1678 Dayoan Atad Keeper iv. i, Will you leave your per- 
boles, and come then? J/éfd. v.1, Nay an you are in your 
perboles again ! 

+ Perbreak, -brake, v.! 03s. Forms: 4-6 
perbrake (4 pere-), 6 Sc. perbraik. Pa. pple. 
6 Se. perbrekit. th. f. L. per through + 
BREAK v.: cf. L. perfringere; but the early spelling 
-brake does not belong to the vb. dread (cf. however 
BRAKE 2.1), and the compounding of a native vb. 
with a L. prefix is unexpected in the r4the. App. 
not to be identified with PARBREAK v.]  &. érarts. 
To make a breach in, break through, shatter. b. 
inir. To suffer a breach, to burst or break asunder. 

61330 R. Bsunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 79s0 A strong 
castel..Pat non wyb force mighte hit take, Ne wyp engyns 
hit perebrake [o.7. non engine perbrake} £1420 Lyve. 
Story of Thebes m. in Chaucer's Was. (1561) 370/2 As he 
that’ hurteleth ayenst barde stones Broseth him self, and 
unwarly perbraketh. 1497 Be. Aucock Alfons Perfect. C iij, 
Thy door is open and the seale is pot perbraked. £513 
Douctas neis 1. iv. 25 Perbrakit schippis but cabiltis 
thair mycht ryde, (did. vi. vi. $3,Gan ane or geig ful 
fast the jonit barge.., and with lekkis per’ raik, Scho suppit 
huge wattir of the laik. 

+ Perbrea‘k, perbra‘ke, v2, parallel form of 
PABBREAK v., to vomit, to spue. a 

31498 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvity xxvit (W. de W.) 

87 A hounde..etyth..ofte careyne so gredily that_he per- 

rakyth {AfSS. brakeb} and castyth it vp. 3567 Gorpinc 
Ovid's Alet. v1. (1593) 148 To perbreake up his meat agnine- 


Hotsann Pliny xx. iv. U1. 40 For them thar would per- 
Hise = vomit, the best way to take it (radish), is at the 


end of a meale. 85 


PERBREAKER. 


Hence + Perbreak-er; + Perbrea'king vé/. 5d. 

1495 'revisa'’s Barth. De P, R. xvi. xxvii. (WW. de Wo 
787 A hounde gadryth herbes..by whom he purgyth hymself 
wyth perbrakynge (arss. brakynge] and castynge. 1576 

ewron Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 175 1n vomiting and per- 
braking. 1620 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Vomitor,..a vomiter, a 
spewer, a perbraker. 

Percale (|iperka:1, pask2l). Forms: 7-8 per- 
calla, -callis, -caula(h; 8— percale. (app. orig. 
from some Eastern source: origin uncertain (cf. 
however Pers. pargi/ak a ray). The mod, use js 
an adoption (with the material) of F. pevcale (1723 
in Hatz.-Darm.). In Sp. fercal, It. percallo.| a. 
orig. A fabric imported from the East Indies in 
the 17th and 18th centuries: ? = Boox-MUsLIN: cf, 
quot. 1696. b. In mod. use, A closely woven cotton 
fabric, orig. of French manufacture, with higher 
finishing than muslin, and without gloss. 

a. r6z1 R. Cocxs Diary (Hak. Soc.) I]. 160, 7 peeces 
white percallas. 1696 J. F. Aferchant'’s Ware-ho. 33 A 
sort eiane Callico called Percallis, there being of it two 
sorts, the one is much like Sallampoires, and is made up 
much like it..; the next is made up like a Book; these 
sorts are indifferent fine, and are. .much used for Shifts and 
Shirts, but the Book-Percallis is the strongest. 1757 New 
Hist. E. ind. 1). 143, 8100 pieces percales. | peat . Mace 
aurn Orient. Comut., U1. 221 Percaulahs, Pieces R800, 

b. 1840 Tackeray Parts Sk.-64, 6 A light bed which has 
a tall canopy of red Jercade. 1884 Girl's Own Paper Aug. 
682/1 Quantities of cottons, chintzes, and percales are to be 
seen in the shops, in preparation for a hot summer. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v., The soft-finished percale is an English 
manufacture, of less body than the French percale. 

attrib, 1880 ‘Ouioa’ Afoths 1.61 Look at our camelot and 
percale gowns that Worth sends us. 

Percaline (p5skalin, pozkalin). [a. F. per- 
caline, dim. of percale: see prec.} A glossy kind 
of French cotton cloth, usually dyed of one colour, 

1858 Stunonos Dict. Trade, Percaline (French), fine cotton 
print. 1888 f/arfer's Alag. Oct. 740/1 A gray calico skirt 
and coarse petticoat of percaline. 

[f. Per- 5 


Percarbide (paskasbsid). Chem. 
+ CARBIDE.} A compound containing the maxi- 
mum proportion of carbon with another element. 
Also Perca‘rburet. So Peroa‘rburetted a., con- 
taining or charged with a maximum of carbon, as 


percarburetted tron. 

1826 Henav £vfeme. Chem, 1. viii. 424 This gas .. termed 
by them Olefiant gas... lias since been called di-carburcted 
or percardureted hydrogen. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 904/2 
A percarburet, did. Perearburetus .. percarbureted. 


+ Perca‘se, adv. Obs. (exc. dial.) Forms: see 
CasE 56.1; also 4-6 (g déa/.) par-; § Sc. percass, 
-chass, 6 -caiss, -kase. [ME.a. AF. par cas, per 
cas, OF. par cas: see Pex and Case sé.) Cf. F. 
par hasard; for sematology, see PERCHANCE.] 

1. Ina statement of fact: By chance, as it chanced; 


= PERADVENTURE adv. 1, PERCHANCE I, 

1375 Barsoue Bruce iw. 481 Then hapnye at that tyme 
percass, That the Erle of the Leuenax was Amang the hillis, 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7.557 And with that word, it happed 
hym par cas ‘To take the botel, ther the poyson was. 1513 
Dovcias 2 neis v. vi. 75 Quhar as fast by The stirkis for 
the sacrifice, per cace, War newly brittnit, 

2. Lf (except, lest, etc.) fercase, if (lest, ete.) by 
chance, if the case or chance were that. Cf. Per- 
ADVENTURE a@v. 2, PERCHANCE 2, PERHAPS 2. 

¢14iz Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1471 (f pat pou haddest 

er cas ben a prest. 1513 More Nich. //1, Wks. 45/2 

f shee bee percase so obstynate, and so preciselye sette 
vppon her own wyl, that [etc.}. 1571 Campion //rst. fred, 
vii, (1633) 20 If percase for advancement of their Citties, they 
straine a point of truth. 1575 AMfirr. Mag., Hastings xi, 
Least thou differ, to thincke me kinde, per case. 

3. In a hypothetical or contingent statement: It 
may (might) chance or be the case that...; may- 
be, perchance, peradventure, perhaps. 

13.. Cursor Af, goo2 (Gott.) If bu will bai sal pasce, And 
cum nohut in his hand percas. 1390 GoweK Con/, 1). 14 
The weies ben so slider, In which he mai per cas so falle, 
‘That he schal breke his wittes alle. ¢1440 Lypc. J/ors, 
Shepe & Goos 535 (Lansd. MS.) That thou canst nat, parcas 
anothir can. 157§ Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. Av, 
Percase she came this worthy Queene to scruc. 1605 M. Sut- 
currEe Brief Exant.91 They woulde percase say the same 
of Scotland but that theire conscience told them contrary, 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parcaas. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Perkecase, ox Percase, perchance, 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually with 
ellipsis: = PERADVENTURE B. 3 b, PERCHANCE 3 b. 

{x37 Act x Rich. d/,c. 7 Repreignantr vers eux Ja value 
de cel livere, ou per cas Ja double value, per tiel covenant ; 
1611 ¢vans?, taking againe towards them the value of tbe 
same Liuerie, or percase the double value.) 2523 WoLsEy 
in Fiddes Lye 11. (1726) 71 Reasonable offers..more re- 
garded than per-case the qualities of the person. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 53 ¥* on plough land is fotted to the 
pure of the one, as percase to the yonger sister. 1600 

ARRELL Detect, Harsuct 99 The Bp. had seene him doe his 
tricks before that time, yea, percase, oftentimes, 

Percaula(h, obs. variant of PERCALE. 

Percayue, Perce, obs. f. PERCEIVE, Prerce. 

Perceant (ps usint), a. poet. arch. or Obs. 
Also 4-7 persant, 5 perceaunt, persand, 5-6 
persaunt. [a. F. perzant, pr. pple. of percer to 
pierce.] Penetrative, keen, piercing. 77, and fig. 

33977 Lancet. P. Pe. B, 155 Aud portatyf and persant as 
pe poynt of a nedle. ¢1q00tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
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Li. 47 He was a man of..persand vudirstandynge. ¢ 1400 
Row, Kose 2809 Hir laughing eyen, persaunt and clere. 
¢1530 Crt, Love 849 Now am I caught, and unwar sodenly 
With persant stremes of your yéu clere. 590 SreNnsek 
F. Q.1. x. 47 All were his earthly eien both blunt and bad, 
..Yet wondrous quick and persaunt was his spright. 1610 
W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey 1. vii 11 Pellucid, milde, 
subtill, cleare, be ca cae soone hot and colde, 18:9 
Keats Lamia 1. 301 The sophist's eye, Like a sharp spear, 
.. Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging. 

Perceaue, -ceave, obs. forms of PERCEIVE, 

Perceauecrance, var. PERCEIVERANCE Os. 

+ Percei't. Obs. rare. Also 4 parceit, 5 per- 
seyte. [f. PERCEIVzZ, on the analogy of deceit, 
recei?, ete.: cf. ConceiT.] Perception. 

1399 Lancu. Rich. Redeles Prol. 17 It passid my parceit.. 
How so wondirfull werkis wolde have an ende, ¢ 1400 
Beryn 3785 Gefirey had ful perseyte of hir encombirment. 
1681 W. Rosgetson PAraseol. Gen. (1693) 1141 He lmth 
very small perceit of what is past. 


Perceivable (paisi-vib'l), 2. Now rave. [In 
ME, a. OF. percevadle (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.); in 
later times referred directly to PERCEIVE v.] 

1. ‘Perceptible; such as falls under perception’ 
(J.).  @. By the senses: Sensible. 

©1480 Macro Plays (E. E.T.S.) 53/5 8 It ys ioy of ioys 
inestymabte, To halse, to kys pe affya fe A louer ys sone 
perceyvable Be be smylynge on me, wan pat doth remove, 
1614 Rareion Hist, World (1634) 5 He created, and was 
the sole cause of this aspectable and perceivable universal, 
ie ANNA Sewano /e¢é, (1811) 1]. r22 There was a perceiv- 
able smile upon the lips. 1847 /Hustr. Lond. News 4 Sept. 
146/r Filthy sewers. .perceivable by the nose, 

b. By the mind: Intelligible, appreciable. 

1567 Daant Horace To Rdr. « v, I being in all myne 
other speaches so playne, and perceaueable, 1764 Eowakos 
Freed. Will w. vi, All perceivable Time is judged and 
perceived by the Mind only by the. .successive Changes of 
its own Ideas. 2832 Hr. Marrinzau f/idl & Valley vi 84 
‘There were many perceivable reasons for this change. 

42. That may be gathered or collected (as taxes); 
= F, percevable. (Cf, Perceive v. 8.) Obs. rare. 

1869 Act 11 Eldsz. in Bolton Stat, Ired. (1621) 300 As like 
forfeytures to your Majestie by the lawes of this Realme be 
leviable and perceivable. 

Hence Perceivabi lity, Percei-vableness. 

364 Gascoieng in Rigaud Corr. Sef. Alen (1841) 1]. 45 The 
perceivableness of this ceasing by the contraction. 1883 
A. Daaratt Phys. Metenpiric 76 The condition of the co- 
existence of a plurality of mouads in mutual relation, and 
the consequent perceivability of a universe. 


Percei'vably, adv. Now rare. 
-LY¥%.] Perceptibly, appreciably. 

1660 Jea. TayLoa Duct. Dubit. 1. v. Rule vii, When the 
judgment of the man is discernibly and perceivably little. 
1726 Swiet Gulliver ww. i, 1,.found myself perceivably to 
improve every time. 1772-84 Cook's Vey. (1790) VI. 2023 
They were now ay surprized to find the distance scarce 
perceivably diminishe 


Percei-vance. Oés. exc. dial, [a. OF. per- 


(f prec. + 


| cevance (12the. in Godef.), f. percevan?, pr. pple. 


of percevoir to PERCEIVE : see -ANCE.] The capacity 
of perceiving, discernment, wisdom ; the action of 
perceiving, pereeuien (mental or physical). 

1534 Tinoace Zp. i. 8 Which grace he shed on us abound. 
antly in all wisdome, and perceavaunce [1526 prudency, 
1611 Bisre prudence). a x562 G. Cavennisy Wolsey (1893) 
133 Havyng perceivaunce. that the truthe in this case is 
verydoughbtfull to be knowen. 1694 R. BuatHocce Reason & 
Nat, Spirits 57 The Eye has uo Perceivance of things but 
under Colours that are not in them. a1825 Foray Yoo. £. 
Anglia s.v., “The boy is a dunce, and has uo perceivance’. 
18s5 Rusinson Wastby Gloss. s.v., ‘1 had uo perceivance 
about it’, knew nothing of the matter. 1893 Cozens-Haaov 
Broad Norfolk 85 Vf the man..is occasionally the worse 
for drink, and not to be depended upon, they say he has no 
persayvance over hisself. é 

So t Peroei-vancy Ods. rare, perception. 

1649 J. Eccriston tr. Behmen's Episi. vi. 85 By the 
formation, or impression it hath brought it selfe into the 
Perceivancy of the Essence. In which Perceivancy or 
Sensibility the Magueticall Desire is arisen. 

+Percei-vant, a. Obs. rare—), [a. F. per- 
cevant, pt. pple. of percevoir : see prec. and -ANT.]) 
Perceiving, observant, understanding. 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordship 103 Pat be loke 
to, and be persayuant, whenne nede shal fall, 

Perceive (paisiv),v. Forms: 4-7 perceyue, 
-ve, perceiue, (4 -cayue, -seiue, 4-5 -seyue, 
~sayue, 5-6 Sc, -sawe, 6 -saue, -saife, -saive, 
6 -cive, 6-7 -ceaue, -ve); 4- perceive; also 4-6 
par-, 5 pur-. [a. OF. *ferceiv-re, northern form 
of pergoivre, now percevoir (stressed stem perceiv- 
=pergotu-); = Pr. percebre, Sp. percebir, Pg. per- 
ceber iL, pereiptre to take possession of, seize, get, 
obtain, receive, gather, collect; also, to apprehend 
with the mind or senses, understand, perceive; f. 
per through, thoroughly + caftre to take, seize, 
lay hold of, etc. Both branches of the L. sense 
were used in OF.; mod.F. has chiefly that of 
‘receive, collect’, which is less important in Eng., 
and now obs. (/erceive may in some cases have 
been aphetic for aperceive, APPERCEIVE.)] 

I. To take in or apprehend with the mind or 
senses, 

1. ¢raus. To apprehend with the mind; to be- 
come aware or conscious of; to observe, under- 


PERCEIVE. 


stand. Const. smple obj., of. clause, or obj. and 
inf. or compl, Also absal. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8625 (Cott.) At be last..sco parceuid, Pat 
sco was of hir child deceuid. ¢1330 R. Baunne Céron. 
iVace (Rolls) 16263 Pider cam nought Osewy;.. When 
Penda hit perseiued, he made gret fare ffor pat Osewy was 
nought pare. 1393 Lanct. P. Pd. C. xx. 66 He perceyuede 
by his pous he was in peril to deye. ¢ 1400 Iwaine & Gaw, 
2034 Sir Ywayn persayved.. That it was so ner the nyght 
That no ferrer ride he might, 1526 Tinpate A/ark il. 8 
When Jesus perceaved in his sprete, that they so reasoned 
in them selves, xrgg1 Snaks. 720 Gent. ui. i. 159 Doe 
you not perceiue the jest? 1681 P. Rycaut tr. Gracian's 
Critick 143 He..perceived himself led another way. 21733 
Manpevitte World Unmasked (1736) 15, ¥ perceive 1 shall 
soon have a very different opinion of that master than 
T have hitherto entertsin'd. r80z Pacey Nat. Sheol. v. $7 
(1819) 65 1f we perceive a useful end and means adapted to 
that end, we perceive enough for our conclusion. 1849 
Macautay Mist. Eng. vi. 1.25 The courtiers aud foreign 
ministers soon perceived that the Lord Treasurer was prime 
minister only in name. 1862 H.Srencea First Princ. t. ilk 
§ 20 If. the object perceived is self, what is the subject that 
perceives? A 

+b. Of an inanimate object: ‘To be affected 
by’ (J.). Obs. rare". 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 818 The Vpper Regions of the Aire per- 
ceine the collection of the matter of ‘Tempest aad Winds, 
before the Aire here below. 

+2. To take in fully or adequately; to grasp the 
meaning of, comprehend, understand. Oés. i 

41300 Cursor AL. 10785 (Cott.) Pe feind suld noght per- 
ceiue Pat a maiden suld consaine, ¢1460 Zowneley Myst. 
viL 92 Perceyf well what I shall say. 1526 Pilger. ks 
(W. de W. 1531) 32b, It is requyred that he haue..suche 
langage, as he may be perceyued of them to whome he 
precheth, 1559 Pere. f/en. VIL/ Pref. in Priv. Prayers 
Q. £tiz. (Parker Soc.) 12 That the youthe,.vse the same, 
vntill thei bee of compitent vuderstandyng and knoweledge 
to perceive it in latin. 1575 LANEnam Let, (1871) 35 Forte 
grande est la pounoyr gu'auoit la tresnoble Sctence dé 
Alusique sur les esprites humains: perceine ye me? 1 haue 
told ye a great matter noow, A 

3. To apprehend (an external object) through one 
of the senses (esp. sight); to become aware of by 
sight, hearing, or other sense; to observe; ‘to dis- 
cover by some sensible effects’ (J.). Const. asin 1, 

€1330 R. Brunne Cérox. (1810) 18 pat [?read ban] perceyued 
Haldayn, pat bare be croice ou hie, Sex & pritty paiens 
enbussed priuclie. 13.. A. Ais. 1984 (Bodl. MS.) He hap per. 
ceyued by his sizth, pat he ne hab azein hym mizth, 31382 
Wyeutr acts ii. 14 Be this thing knowun to jon, and with 
eeris perseyue my wordis. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 
264 Next vuto hym, as I percene mought, Sate the goddese 
Diana. ¢1440 York Alyst. xi. 164 By no poynte couthe I 
parceyue hym passe. ¢3470 Henay Wallace ut. 250 Na 
Sothren that tyme was persawyt in thai wais, Bot he tholyt 
dede that come in thar danger. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's 
Comut. 206 ates went awaye by nyght so pryvely, that the 
enemy perceived it not, x59a Davies /emort. Soud xy. Y. 
(1714) 70 Ev'n the Ears of such as have no Skill, Perceive a 
Discord. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C. v. iit. 3 Are those my Tents 
where I perceive the fire? r6gz J. Haywaao tr. Biondi's 
Evomena o$ By the cries she perceived the troopes to bee in 
a hot conflict. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 132 No re- 
markable smell could be perceived from it. 181a H.& J. 
Situ Rey, Addr, xiii, [She] Protrudes her gloveless hand, 

erceives the shower. 1878 Gro. Entot Coll. Breakf. P. 226 

Whatever sense perceives or thought divines, — 

+4. ref. (=F. se percevoir,s apercevoir) and pass., 
in senses 1 and 3. Const. that, of. a. refi. Obs. 

1300 Cursor M, 443 When he { Lucifer] parceued him be 
[.4S. he} pis pat he was over all oper in blis. 13.. Guy 
Warw. (A.) 7261 Gij him perceyued in bat stounde Pat.. 
purch wepen y-grounde.. No slou3 him man neuer mo. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour W. Ev, A seruaunt of her lord.. per- 
ceyned hym ofit and told it to hislord. ¢ 1489 — Blanchardyn 
xxi. 71 I haue not perceyned me of this that ye telle me. 

+b. pass. To be perceived: to be aware. Obs. 

a@1300 Cursor Jf. 1893 (Cott.) Quen noe sagh aud was 

arscueid Pat pis rauen had him deceueid, ¢1330 R, 
Mecrne Chron. (1810) 159. Richard] was perceyued, pei 
were renged redie. ¢1470 Henry $Wadlace x1. 106 Or thai 
com ner that place, Off thaim persawyt rycht weill was gud 
Wallace, = 

+5. trans. To apprehend what is not open or 
present to observation; tosee through, seeinta, Ods, 

1375 Barsova Bruce x. 37 The King..Persauit thair sub- 
tilite. ¢1380 Wvycetir Hs. (1880) 10 Lest here spect 
be parceyued. ¢ 1440 Generydes 3193 Whanne the Sowdon 
perseivid his entent. 532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 
666/2 Here is it ethe to spye and perceyue hys iuglyng well 
inoughe. 165r Hoanes Leviath. un. xxvii. 154 They think 
their designes are too subtile tobe perceived. 1660 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos. 111. 1 35 For those who futures would 
perceave. a 

+6. To recognize. Ods. rare. 

1583 T. Witson Rel. (1580) 216 Not onely contd they 
not perceiue theim by their faces, but also they could not 
discerne theim by any other marke.,iu all their bodies. 

+ 7. tnir. To discern between. Obs. rare. 

1498 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. viv. (W. de W.) 192 By 
voys and face we perceyue [A/SS. men knowip) bytwene. 
chyldren and meu of fullaege. 

II. To take into possession. Cf. L. fercipire, 
¥. percevoir, in lit. sense, from L. capére to take. 


+8. trans. To receive (rents, profits, dues, etc.). 

1382 Wycur Sobi? xiv. 15 Al the eritage of the hous of 
Raguel he perceyvede [le. percepit, 1472-3 Kolls of 
Parit, V1, 4/2 Every of the seid men Archers, to have and 
perceyve vid. by the day oonly. 1612 Awaresb, Wills 
(Surtees) I. 4, 1 will that my forsaid doghters have and 
persaive all the revenieuse. 1596 Bacon Afa.x. & Use Com. 
Law 1. xx. (1636) RB 16325 Concession to Sir F. Crane 
Rymer Federva XVII. 60 ‘To have, houlde, perceive, 


PERCEIVED. 


receive and take the said annuitie or yeerely pension of two 
thousand ponnds. . 5 

+b. in gen. sense: To receive, get, obtain. Ods. 

1484 Monk of Evesham (Arb.)75 Gretely merueylde why he 
yat was so honeste of leuyng..had not jee perceiuyd full! 
reste and ioye. 1540-54 Cxoxe #/’s, (Percy Soc.) 19 Full 
spedely let me olteyne Thy soconre, and perceyue the 
same. rg9x SuAKs. Swo Gent. ui. 144 Pro. pe, could’st 
thou pereciue so much from her? Sf. Sir, | could perceiue 
nothing at all from her; No, not so much as a ducket for 
delivering your letter. 1748 J. Nonton Redeemed Captive 
(1870) 22 Mrs. Smeed was as wet.. but through the good 
providence of God, she never perceived any harm by it. 

Perceived (paisi'vd), pp/.a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.) 
+L (Cf. Percetve v. 4b.) Having perception; 
aware; wary, circumspect, wise. Ods. 
¢xg00 Laud Troy Bk. 14588 Thei sayde ‘that Troyens 
were dissnyued, And that thei were not persayued ‘To 
graunte the trewes when thei itasked’, 

2. Apprehended, seized with the mind, observed. 

e440 Promp. Parv, 38a/2 Parceyvyd, perceptus, 1573-80 
Barer Aly, P 264 Plainly perceined, or knowen: manifest, 
enident, perspectus, 1704 Nozais Ideal World n. Pref. it 
The perceivedagreement of thisidea with the extreams. 1875 
Wurtwey Lie Lang. xiv. 290 Available for perceived needs. 

Hence Perceivedly (poisi*védli) adv.; Per- 
cel-vedness. rare. 

r6as in Rushw. //fst, Codl. (1659) 1. a 
parts will be suddenly and perceivedly strengthened and 
enabled, 1871 Atheneum 24 June 779 Prof, Fraser. .stating 
as Berkeley's ultimate doctrine, that the condition of sensible 
things during the intervals of our perception of them was 
one of potential perceivedness or perceivability. 
Perceiver (poisi'vas), sd. [f. PERCEIVE + -ER1.] 
1, One who perceives, a perciplent ; an observer, 
understander. 
arsso R. Wvee tr. C. de Pisan's C. ee Troye AjSh, And 
where mysordre, in thy translacion is Unto the perceyuer, 
3645 Mitton 7etrach, Introd., Under the appearance of a 
grave solidity, which estimation they have gain‘d among weak. 

rceivers. 1867 Emaason Lett. §& Soc. Aine vii, (1875) 177 
Yewton the philosopher, the perceiver, and obeyer of truth, 
1893 Patmone Nelig. Poeta 2 The Poet is, par excellence, 
the perceiver, nothing having any interest for him unless 
he can, as it were, see and touch it with the spiritual senses. 
+2. One who obtains or receives; a recipient, 
participator. Ods. 
¢1400 Afol, Lol/. 10 Pus pe apostil did alle pings for be 
Fes 1 pat he schuld be maad perseyuer per of. /did. a8 

i bat we schal., be so perceyuers of cristis meritis. ¢1440 
Hytton Scala Perf. (W.de W. 1494) n. viii, Of be prysoner 
of helle makyth [it] a perceyuer of henenly herytage. 1675 
Tranzane Cir, Ethics xxxii. 540 A quick and lively per- 
ceiver, a tender sence, and sprightly intelligence. 

+ Perceiver, v. Oés. rare. Also 5 perseuer, 
6 perceuere, perceyver. Capp. a, ONF. fer- 
ceivre, percevire (13th c. in Godef.: see PERCEIVE) 
taken as the verb-stem: cf. render, lender.) frans, 
To perceive, make out. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. ww. xix. (W. de W.) 65 
The witte of smellynge perseueryth [A/SS. perseyueh, pere:) 
and knowith smelles. 31503 Hawes ramp, Virt. x. xiii, 
Hard it wyll be loue so to couere [f, ¢. kever} But that som 
man shall it perceuere. 1509 — Hast. Pleas, xtx. xxii, 
Thoughe. .wyth a stormy pery The fyre was blowen, yet we 
dyd it cover, Bycanse abrode it should nothyng perceyver. 

+Percei-verance, -aynce. és. Forms: 
5-7 perseuer-, -ver-, 6 perceyuer-, -ver-, per- 
cesner-, -ver-, perceauer-, 6-7 perceiuer-, -ver-; 
5-7 -aunce, -ance. [app. f. as prec. +-ance, as an 
equivalent of OF. percevance (f. percevant, pr. pple. 
ot fercevoir: see -ANCE), of which the natural 
Eng. repr. was fercevance, later PERCEIVANCE. 
Through the insertion of the -er, the word was 
brought into confasion with perseverance, already 
in the language and also stressed perse'verance.} 

1. Faculty or capacity of perceiving ; the act of 
perceiving; mental {rarely physical) perception, 
understanding : = PERCEIVANCE. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. \i. 230 (Add. MS.) Foryetefull wille, or 
flesshly delectation, .. defouleth the myrrours, that is, con- 
Science and perseveraunce..sothat the soule may not se god. 
t509 Hawes Past. Pleas. vi. iv, So hy logyke is good per- 
ctyveraunce To devyde the Food and_ the euyl! asondre. 
1548 Uoau Erasm, Par. Luke xvii. 143 Lightenynge 
Soodainlye flashynge foorthe .. before ye ate any per 
Ceiucraunce that any suche thing is tocome. a 19a GrEENe 
George a Greene (1599) 1) ij, This is wondrons, being blinde 
of sight His deepe perseuerance should be such to know us. 
¥618 Latuam 2nd Lk. Falconry (1633) 45 Then you shall 
ats that shee will haue perceiuerance and vnderstanding 

ae dogs remouing and giuing way with feare vnto her. 

. Perceived or perceptible appearance. 

546 Lanotey Pol, Verg. De /nvent. 11. xv. 61 God 
wyllyng..to shewe the grosse wyttes of men some per- 
ceiueraunce of hymselfe. Hee ontH Plutarch, Paulus 
Emilius (ad fin.), He sodainly fell into a rauing (without 
any perseucrance of sicknes spied in him before). 1600 
Susrier Countrie Farme vi. x. 744 \f..there be any pers 
ceiuerance and shewe that the budde will likewise blossome 
and flowre, 

So + Perceiverant Obs.rare—' = PERCEIVER sé. 1. 
, 1509 Hawes Hast. Pleas. xi. xxiv. (1554), For first doctrine, 
tn all goodly wise The perseuerant (1555 perceyveraunt] 
trouthe sss trowthe}, in his booth [1555 bote] of wil. 

tPerceivera‘tion. Ods. rare~'. [f. as prec. 

+ -ATION,] = prec. 1. 

61440 Gesta Rom. Vi, ago (Hfarl. MS.) A shrewde or a 
froward wil, or a fleshli delectacion, that makith fonle the 
Consienns and the perseueracion [Add JAYS. perseverance), 
50 that be sounle may not Se god, ne his owne perill. 


Our Allies in those 
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Perceiving (pessi-vin), v4/. 5b. [f. PERCEIVE v. 
+ -ING!] The action of the vb. PERCEtVE in its 
various senses: a. A becoming aware, observing, 
cognizance, perception ; +a being perceived. 

1375 Bannove Bruce iw 15 The hruce..Gert prively bryng 
Stedys twa. He and the clerk, for-owtyn ma, Lap on, for- 
owtyn persawyng. ¢14g0 4/ph. Tales 243 Pai durst not 
ery in pe cetie for purseyvyng, & pai went vnto be wuddis, 
1g09 Fisnea Fan. Serm, C'tess Kichmond Wks. (1876) 292 
To the pees es of latyn wherin she had a lytell 
perceynynge, 3585 T. Wasnincton tr. Vickolay's Voy. 1. 
xxii. 60 Withont the knowledge or peas of their hus- 
bands. 176a Kames Elem. Cort. (1833) 475 Perceiving is a 
general term for hearing, secing, tasting, touching, smelling. 

+ b. The receiving (of rents, etc.) (04s.). 

1485 Rolls of Partt, V1. 319/2 The perceyvynge or 
taking of any issues or proffitts therof. 1503-4 Act 39 
Hen, Vi, c. 27 § 1 Endentures to be made of all snche 
reteyndres receyvynges & perceyvynges. 

Percei-ving, ff/.c. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2,] 
That perceives; percipient ; formerly (now rarely) 
also, discerning, penetrating, sagactous. 

e 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xi, A good mann 
and a perceyuande. 1525 Lo, Berners Froiss. 1). xxviii. 
79 As sage and as parceyuing as any hyghe prince in his 
dayes, 1645 Mitton Zeéraca. (1851) a35 It must needs 
bee both unjoyous and injurious to any pereeaving person 
so detain'd. 1736 Butiea Anal. 1. i, Glasses .. preparing 
objects for, and conveying them towards the perceiving 

wer, 386a H. Srexcua First Prine. 1. iii, § 20 (1875) 65 
The mental act in which self is known, implies. .a perceiving 
subject and a perceived object. ; 

Hence Percei-vingness, the quality or slate of 
perceiving ; perception, discernment. 

1897 F. Tuomeson New Poents 130 For 1 know, Albeit, 
with custom-dulled perceivingness. 

Percel(1, -mel, obs. forms of PARCEL, -MEAL. 

Percel(1, percely, ctc., obs. forms of PARSLEY. 

Percemonie, obs. form of Parsimony. 

Per cent (poi sent), par. (sd.) Usually with 
full-stop (fer cen?.), as if an abbreviation of per 
centum, which is the form used in Acts of Parlia- 
ment and most legal documents; but see Cent !. 
[See Pen II]. 2 and Cent !.] 

A. Phrase. By the hundred; for, in, or to 
every hundred: with preceding numeral, expressing 
a proportion, as of a part to the whole amount, or 
esp. of interest to principal. See Cent! 2, 

Sometimes definitely = in a hundred pounds (of sterling 
money), as ‘a shilling per cent ' = rs. in £ 100, 

4568-1888 [sce Cent’ 2). 

b. With numeral forming a phrase used affrid. 
(‘four per cent loan’), or as sé. in f/. (three per 
cenls*), denoting public securities bearing such and 
such a rate of interest: see CENT! 2b. 

18aa-88 (see Cent! 2b]. E 

B. Per cents (without preeeding numeral) as 


5b. pl. Percentages: spec. in U.S. schools. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Sons Trav. 23 The tread of the 
businessemen who must Count their per-cents by the paces 
they take, 1883 sgrd Aep. Ciucitnnati (Ohio) Schools 2 
No coinmitting text-books to memory—no cramming for 
per cents, . 

Hence Percent v, col/og.in U.S. schools. Also 
with a numeral, -per-ce‘nter (one who lends at so 
much per cent); -per-ce’nting (paying so much 


per cent). 

1883 Studend (U. S.) LIE. 286 When students are found 
obtaining help of others they are not percented at all. 1883 

rd Rep. Cincinnati (Ohio) Schools 7x As in Physics so in 

nited States History, there is no percented written examina- 
tion. x Pall Mall G. a June 2/2 We had been charged 
with lending money at 650 per cent...charged with being a 
6so-percenter. 1852 R.S. Suatzes eres Sp. Four (1893) 
19a What a succession of joyous, careless, dashing, sixty 
per centing youths we have had. 


Percentage (possentédz). [f. prec. + -AGE.] 
A rate or proportion per cent; a quantity or 
amount reckoned as so much in the hundred, i.e. 
as so many hundredth parts of another, esp. of the 
whole of which it is a part ; hence oosely, a part or 
portion considered in its qnantilative relation to 


the whole, a proportion (of something). 

x pie Bentuam Princ. internat. Law Wks, 1843 11. 
sabps he difference between the per centage gained in that 
trade and the per centage gained in the next most pro- 
ductive trade, 1809 MauKin Gil Blas tv. ii. P 4 Middle 
men in the trade .. pocket a tolerable per centage 1834 
Macauav Prtd Ess. (7887) 316 It had been usual for foreign 
Princes..to give to the Paymaster of the Forces a sinall 
per-centage on the subsidies. 1860 Tynpate Géae. 11. til 346 
A certain per-centage of the heat will pass through the 
glass. 1886 F. Haasison Choice Bhs. i. to A serious per- 
centage of books are not worth reading at all. 

atirié, 18ta J. Suytn Pract. of Customs (1821) 326 A Per 
Centage Duty on the Irne Value is also payable. + 
Pannett Chen, Anal, (1845) 484 Calculating the Atomic 
Constitution of @ Body from its Per-centage Composition. 


Hence Percentaged (-édzd) @., expressed or, 


stated as a percentage. 

1884 New Eng. Fru. Educ. XYX. 376 To judge the 
teacher throngh his character and methods rather than by 
percentaged results. 

Percentile (porse'niail, -il), eand sb. [f. fer 
cent(1im, app. after dissext-ile, etc.] 

a. adj. Pertaining 10 percentage; reckoned as 
a percentage. b, 56, Each of a series of values 


PERCEPTIBLY. 


obtained by dividing a large number of quantities 
into a hundred equal groups in order of magnitude; 
that value which is not exceeded by the lowest 
group is the first percentile; that not exceeded by 
the lowest two, the second percentile; and so on. 

3885 F. Gatton in Jraéi Anthrop. Inst. Feb. 276 The 
value which so per cent. exceeded, and s0 per cent. fell 
short of,is the Median Value, or the soth per-centile, and 
this is practically the same as the Mean Value; its amount 
is 85 Ibs. 1889 — in Nature 24 Jan. 298/a The data were 
published int eons of this Institute as a table of ' per- 
centiles , 1890 Cent. Dict, Percentile, adj. In percentage: 
as, Percentile measurement. ‘ 

+Percepie:r. és. [a F. perce-pierre, lit. 
‘pierce-stone’, a name of Alchemilla arvensis 
(and other plants).] The plant A/chemil/a arvensis. 
(CE. ee Seale 


1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. 1. 237 In the fields. .Is 
found Percepier, an herbe peculiar unto England. 1640 
[see Pagstry-picet). 1658 Bilis’ Percepicr, a certain 
erb, growing in some parts of Somersetshire, it hath small 
flowrs of a greenish hew, and is good to provoke urine. 1760 
J_Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 32a Percepier, Aphanes. 

Percept (psusept), sd. Patios. [f. L. percept- 
wm (a thing) perceived, neut. of pa. pple. of 
percipere to PERCEIVE s after concept.) 

1. The object of PEReEPTION, 

1837 Sia W. Hamitron Logic iii. (1866) 1. 42 Whether it 
might not .. be proper to introduce the term percept for the 
olject of perception. 188 Sipcwick in 19¢k Cent. VII. 
358 In any act of perception the matter that is percept or 
object is commonly outside the organism of the percipient. 

. The mental product or result of perceiving as 
distinguished from the action. 

1876 Mavostev PAysiol. Mind v. 273 A percept is the 
abstract of sensations, so a concept is the abstract of per- 
cepts. 1883 Chad. Frail. 82 Has the mental percept becn 
evoked without any antecedent sense-percept? 31899 Ad/. 
éntt’s Syst. Med. V1. 399 Word-images as integral com- 
ponents of percepts and concepts. 

+ Percept, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. pereepl-, 
ppl. stem of percipéere.] trans. = PERCEIVE. 

165a GauLe Magastronr, 59 And is not the highest speca- 
lation of it percepted and perfected by mannall instruments, 
and those fallacious, too, as themselves complain? 

Perceptful, a. rare". [f. Pencert sé, +-FUL.] 
Having a perception, perceptive. 

1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's Aineid 104 As when perceptful 
of the coming cold [iv. 403 Afenets semores) ‘the frugal 
emmets pile their wintry grain. co ae 

Perceptibility (parseptibiliti). [f next: 
see -ITy. Cf. F. perceptidilité (Diderot, 18th e.).] 

+1. Capacity or faculty of perceiving; per- 
ceptivity. Ods. 

364a 1H. More rat of Soud n. iii. 11. li, That spright hath 
no perceptibility Of his impressions. 166a J. Srarnow tr. 
Bekme's Rem, Wks., Apol. cone. Perfect, 31 Vhrough which 
Voyce, the Will in the Impression generateth .. also per- 
ceptibility and feeling, viz. the eternall Nature. 

3. Capability of being perceived. 

nor Cupwoarn /ntedd. Syst. 1. v. 718 Vhe very essence of 
trnth here is this clear perceptibility or intelligilulity. 17€8- 
74 Tuckea Lé. Nat, 11834) 1. 31x We must look for some 
other property in body rendering it perccivahle, and this 
we may call perceptibility... Whether spirit has the like 

tceptibility too, we can never certainly know, 1843 
ee Mod. Paint. 1. v.i. §6 Aerording to the number 

jects below the 
water. 


Perceptible (paise'ptib'l), «ad. late L. 
perceplibrt-is (Cassiod., Boéth.), f. percip-cre, per- 
cept- to PERCEIVE: sce -BLE. Cf. OF. percepirble 
(1372 in Hatz.-Darm.).] : 

+1. In active sense: Percipient, perceptive of. 

rsgi-7o B. G. Beware the Cat (1864) 52 The cell per- 
ceptible of my hrain_ intelligible was yet so gross. 1644 
Dicsy Mat. Bodies vii. § 6 50 Vhat..will not binder them 
from being very hoat to the sense of fesling (elich is 
most perceptible of dense thinges). 1734 Br, T. Gaeune 
Disc. Four Last Things (2753) 7 When this separation 
happens, of the soul from the y+.(the soul). . MES. 
more perceptible of happiness or misery. 1778 Birmingham 
Centers ie i 19 Too perceptible of the tender emotions 
ol love. 

2. Capable of being perceived by the senses or 
intellect, cognizable, apprehensible; observable. 

1603 Houann Plutarch's Mor. 1032 The soule is not per- 
ceptible by any sense. 1699 Buener 39 Art. i. ire) a7 It 
is perceptible to every man that this ts impossible. 1777 

ouNnsoN Sern, for Dodd in Boswell, Freed from their bonds 

the perceptible agency of divine favonr, 1866 Gro. 
Eee F. Holt v, With a perceptible flashing of the eyes. 
b. qnasi-adv. Perceptibly, distinctly, clearly. 

177% Luckomar fist. Printing 241 Alter a P.. the A 
separates itself more perceptible than from any other letter. 

Hence Perceptibleness (rare), capability of 
being perceived. , 

1709 Brit, Apotlo 11. No. 43. 2/1 The Perceptibleness of 


Motion. 
ibl “ptibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
Ey 4 Pea oa ena) in 


-LY2,] In a perceptible manner; 
or to a pereeptible degree. ” ; 
aryig Ang. SHaae As. (1754) VEE, xilt 238 Whether this 
change be not always perform so perceptibly,as thatthe man 
himself can give a particular account both of the time when, 
and the manner how, itwas wroughtinhim? 1794 SULLIvAN 
View Mat. 1. 379 The nearest of which stars)... is not 
perceptibly alt in magnitnde. 1884 F. Tesrce ae 
Kelig. & Sc. iii, (1885) 76 Our separate acts are perceptibly 
subject to our own control. 85-2 


of rays transmitted is the pereeptibility of o! 


PERCEPTION. 


Perception (posse’pfan). Also 5 -sepcion, 
-ceptioune. [In earlier senses, a. OF. perception 
action of receiving (r2the. in Jittré}; in later, 
perh. directly ad. L. perception-em, lit. ‘receiving, 
collecting’, hence ‘sensnons or mental apprehen- 
sion, perception, intelligence, knowledge’: n. of 
action from Jercipere to take, receive, PERCEIVE.] 
The action, faculty, or product of perceiving. 

I. From the literal sense of L. erripcre, to 
take, receive. 

1. The collection or receiving of rents, etc. Now 
only in legal phraseology. ; . 

1493 Acta Audit, (859) 184/1 The lordis .. deliueris 
pat..Alexr Inness of bt Nk dois wrang in be perceptioune 
vptaking and witbalde of pe malez and gerssoumez of pe 
landis of inenedy. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1. 6 Revenues... 
which are the Czar’s own botb as to Propriety and Per- 


ception. 1769 Aclome /uclos. Act 7 Entry, distress, and per- 
ception of the rents and profits. ci. Appison Law of Con. 


tracts u. i. § 1 (1883) 240 The lessee had the benefit of ., the 
perception of the profits for the whole term purported to be 
1885 Law Ref, 16 Q. Bench Div. 62 There must 


ranted, 
ee been something more than a mere perception of profits. 


+ 2. The receiving or partaking of the Eucharist 


or sacred elements. Obs. 

+483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4385/1 Y* masse may be comprysed 
in four partyes .. the tbird parte dureth fro the pater noster 
vnto the persepcion & the fourth parte dureth fro the per- 
cepcion vnta thende of the masse. 1624 GaTAKER J'ransudst. 
105 What this potion and perception is (saith he) it is our 
part to learne. + Ch. & Court of Rome 7 The.. entire 
perception of the holy Eucharist. 

TI. From the secondary or metaphorical sense 
of L, ferctpere, to be or hecome cognizant of. 

3. The taking cognizance or being aware of objects 
in general; sometimes practically = consciousness. 
In Locke esp. as distinct from volition. 

16rx Corar., Perception, a perception; a perceiuing, appre- 
hension, vnderstanding. 1632 SueRwoon, A perceining or 
perception, perception, appercevance. 1665 GLanvith Def 
Van. Doge: 20 Perception of spirituals, universals and other 
abstracts from sense, as Mathematical lines,. .self-reflection, 
Freedom,..are not at all competible to body or matter. 1665 
— Scepsts Sci. xii. 64 ‘The Best Philosopby .. derives all 
sensitive Perception from Motion, and Corporal impress. 
1690 Locke, Hum. Und. ui. § 9 Having Ideas and Percep- 
tion being the same thing. Jéfd. vi. § 2 ‘The two great and 
principal Actions of the Mind..are these two: Perception, 
or Thinking, and Volition, or Willing. xg25 Watts Logic 
1.i, First, the Nature of Conception or Perception shall just 
be mentioned... Perception is that Act of the Mind (ar as 
some Philosopbers call it, rather a Passion or Impression) 
whereby the Mind becomes conscious of any Thing, as 
when I feel Hunger, Thirst, or Cold, or Heat; when I see 
a Horse, a Tree, or a Man; when I hear a human Voice, or 
Thunder. xggx Harats “/ermees 1. ii, (1786) 15 By the 
Powers of Perception, 1 mean the Senses and the /atedlect. 


+b. By Bacon used of the fact of being affected 
hy an object without contact, though consciousness 


is absent. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Syfva 1x. Pref., It is certaine, that all Bodies 
whatsocuer, though they bave no sense, yet they haue Per- 
ception :..and sometimes this Perception in some kinde of 
Bodies is farre more subtill than the Sense:..a Weather- 
Glasse will finde the least difference of the Weather in Heat 
or Cold, when Men finde it not.  /drd. § 462 It is. .reported 
that..a Cucumber. .will, in 2g houres shoot so much out, as 
to touch the pot (of water]: which if it be true..discouereth 
Perception in Plants, to moue towards that which should 
helpe and comfort them. /ééd, § 819 Great Mountaines haue 
a Perception of the Disposition of the Aire to Tempests, 
sooner than the Valley's or Plaines below. 

4, The taking cognizance or being aware of a 
senstble or quasi-sensible object. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techa.\, Perception, is the clear and 
distinct apprehension of any Object offered to us, without 
forming ay Judgment concerning then. 1736 Butter 
Anal. 1,i, The whole apparatus of vision, or of perception 
by any other of our senses, 183 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. 
(814) 55 Vegetables are living structures distinguished from 
Animals by exhibiting no signs of perception. 1836 J. 
Tavtor Phys. The. Another Life 62 Now we think of five 
species of perception, hereafter we may become familiar 
with a hundred or a thousand. 1868 N. Porter é/imt. 
fniellect \, iii, § 102 (1872) 119 Perception, in the technical 
and limited sense of the term, is appropriated to the know- 
ledge of material objects, and of the external world. This 
knowledge is gained or acquired by means of the senses, 
and hence, to be more exact, we call it sensible perception, 
or, more briefly, sense-perception, 1882 Proc. Soc. Psych, 
Research 1.13 Gathering evidence on the obscure but im. 
portant question of what may be termed supersensvous 
perception. 

b. loosely. Personal observation; esp. sight. 
1817 Jas. Mit Brit. (ndia v. ii. 11, 358 By withdrawin 
the pretended mother from the perception of a snterested 
witnesses. did. v. vili, 680 His agents..did state whatever 

they chose, matters of hearsay, as much as of perception. 

5. The intuitive or direct recognition of a moral 
or zxsthetic quality, e.g. the truth of a remark, 
the heautiful in objects. 

1827-48 Haar Guesses Ser, 1. (1873) 562 When our feelings 
are the most vivid our perceptions are the most piercing. 
1830 Mackintosn £¢h. Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 16 Other philo- 
sophers ., have concluded, that the utility of actions cannot 
be the criterion of their morality, because a perception of 
that utility appears to them to form a faint and inconsider- 
able part of our Moral Sentiments, 1840 WueweEtt PAtios. 
duduct, Sct, (1847) 11. 569, 1 should propose the term.. 
Callzsthetic, the science of the perception of beauty. 1860 
Tywoatt Glac. 1. ix. 270 Such pleasure the direct perception 
of natural truth always imparts. 1890 ‘R, Bornrgwoop’ 
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Col. Reformer (1891) 29: The ordinary prudences and 
severities of conscience might be calmly placed behind the 

erceptions. 1903 Rareicu Wordsworth 158 Perception.. 
isa transaction between the outer powers that operate on 
the mind through the senses arid the inner powers of the 
mind itself, which impose ¢tbeir own forms on the things 
submitted to it. 

6. In strict philosophical language (first bronght 
into prominence hy Reid): ‘The action of the 
mind hy which it refers its sensations to an ex- 
temal object as their cause. Distinguished from 
sensaiton, conception or imagination, and judge- 
meu or inference. 

1762 Kames £lem. Crit. U1. 379 External things and their 
attributes are objects of perception; relations among things 
are objects of conception. 1785 Rei /atedd, Powers 
1, i, (1803) 28 The perception of external objects by our 
senses, is an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, and 
ought to have a name a 
more proper to express this act of the mind than perception. 
lbid. 27 We are never said to percetve things, of the existence 
of which we have not a full conviction... Thus ferception is 
distinguished from conception or imagination. Secondly, 
Perception is applied only to external objects, not to those 


| that are in the mind itself. - Thus perception is distinguished 


fram consciousness. Thirdly, The immediate object of per- 
epton must be something present, and not what is past. 
We may remember what is past, but do not perceive it... 
And thus it is distinguished from remembrance. In a word, 
perception is most properly applied to the evidence which 
we have of external objects hy our senses. But... the word 
is often applied by analy to the evidence of reason or of 
testimony, when it is clear and cogent. 1840 Mitt Diss. § 
Dise, (1859) 11.91 The writer who first made Perception a 
word of mark and likelihood in mental philosapby was Reid, 
who made use of it as a means of begging several of the 
questions in dispute between him and his antagonists. 1842 
Sia W. Hasutton in Red's Wks. 1. 160/a According, as in 
different senses, the subjective or the objective element pre- 
ponderates, we have sensation or perception. 1843 Mice 
Logie 1 iii. § 4 Besides the affection of our bodily organs 
from without, and the sensation thereby produced in our 
minds, many writers admit a chird link in the chain of phe- 
nomena, which they call a Perception, and which consists 
in the recognition of an external object as the exciting cause 
of the sensation. 1855 Miss Coase Jatutt. Afor. 1.46 Every 
perception necessitates this double element of sensation 


and intuition,—the objective and subjective factor in come | 


hination. 1856 Ferrier Just. Aletaph. ve v. 149. @ 1860 
Wuatecy Comms BA (1864) 83 We have a distinct view of 
the difference between the past and the present, because we 
have a perception of the latter, and only a conception of 
the former. 1860 Manser Mefaph. 1. 67-8 Perception.. 
has been used by various writers in a wider ora narrower 
sense—sometimes as synonymous with consciousness in 
general, sometimes as limited to the Hy meg base of sense 
alone. Under the latter limitation it has been found con- 
venient to make a further restriction, and to distinguish 
between sensation proper and perception proper. 1876 
Mavnsievy Physiol. Mind iv. 221 Perception includes not 
only the internal feeling, but the reference of it to an 
external cause. 1884 J. Sutty Outlines Psychol, vi. 152. 

7. The (or a) faculty of perceiving (in any of the 
preceding senses 3-6). 

(1678 Norats Coli, Altsc. (699) 232 That faculty of Per. 
ception whereby I apprehend Objects, whether Material or 
Immaterial, witbout_ any Material Species.) 1712 Appison 
Sect. No. §19 ® 4 Existence is a blessing to those beings 
only which are endowed with perception. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 75 te is a new man, with new 
perceptions. Jéid., Manners 21a Defect in manners is 
usually the defect of fine perceptions. 1856 Sir B. Brovie 
Psychol. Ing. 1. ii, 48 The onan may be so imperfect that 
the perception of colours may be ina great degree.. wanting, 
1893 M. Aenoto Lit. & Dogma Pref. 25 Perhaps the quality 
specially needed for drawing the right conclusion from the 
facts..is best called perception, delicacy of perception. 1873 
Symonos Gr&. Poets vi 182 Had the Greek race perceptions 
infinitely finer than ours? x CLL. Moacan Antu. Life 
& Intell, ix. 372, | regard the in their cells..as workers 
of keen perceptions and a high order of practical intelligence. 

8. The result or product of perceiving; = Prr- 
CEPT 2. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iv. § 20 Whatever Idea is in 
the Mind, is either an actual Perception..or by the Memory 
it can be made an actual Perception again. /éid.1v. xi. § 4 
‘Tis plain, those Perceptions are produced in us by exteriour 
Causes affecting our Senses. 1739 Hume A/um:. Nat. (1874) 
1.1, i. 31 All the perceptions of the human mind vamatee 
themselves into two distinct kinds, which 1 shall call 
Impressions and Ideas. 1780 Benrwam Princ. Legisl.v. § 5 
Pains and pleasures may be. called by one general word 
ine tine perceptions. 183: Brewster Nat. Magic vi 
(1833) 148 Its invisibility to surrounding friends soon stamps 
it with the impress of a false perception. 

+b. transf. A perceptible trace or vestige. Oés. 

1650 Butwer Anthropontet. 88 No tract at all nor any 
perception of hairs is to be seen either in the lips or chin. 

Perce'ptional, z. [f prec. + -ar.] Of, per- 
taining to or of the nature of, perception. 

186a Fy, Hatt Hindu Philos. Pack 264 The mistake in 
question is not perceptional, but inferential. pi Tee a 

Tent. Phys. App. (3879) 921 Particular parts of the convo- 


lutions may be special centres of the classes of perceptional 
Ideas that [etc.}, 


Hence Perce'ptionaliam, Phi/os., the ‘common 
sense’ doctrine in philosophy, that what men call 
their perceptions are true perceptions of the very 
things they claim to perceive, 

1891 E.. J. Hamitton Modadist 5 The philosaphy from which 
the following chapters derive their force .. has been named 
Perceptionalism, ., This philosopby prizes highly the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of ‘common sense’ or ‘common perception’, 
--but differs from it in being a developed system. 

Perce:ptionism, nonce-wd, [See -isu.}) The 


propriated to it...1 know no word | 


PERCH. 


theory that derives all knowledge ultimately from 
sense-perception. 

1882 Beresr. Hore Brandreths 11. xxv. 124 To curk the 
caprices of arrogant perceptionism. 

Perceptive (p2ise‘ptiv), a. (sd) [f. L. percep, 
ppl. stem of percipére to perceive + -1VE.] 

. Characterized by or capable of perceiving ; per- 
taining to or having perception; instrumental 
to perception. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 145 They have more perceptive eyes 
than ever I bad. 1678 Norris Codd. Alise. (1699) 10 A Bady 
+. exquisitely Perceptive of the least Impressions. 1785 
Rei /atell. Powers 279 Our active and perceptive powers 

| are improved and perfected by use and exercise. 
| Cairn Philos. Kant v. 91 All monads are with Leibnitz per- 
ceptive beings. 1897 Watts-Dunton Aylwin un. ii, Your 

| mother's perceptive faculties are extraordinary. ° 
b. Ol ready perception, intelligent. Also with of 

1860 Ruskin Aled. Paint. V. 1x. xi § 14 [ts great men, 
whose hearts were kindest, and whose spirits most percep- 
tive of the work of God. 1868 Dickens Ledé#. (1880) IL. 396 

| With an audience so finely perceptive. .the labour is much 
diminished, 
' +2. Perceptible, cognizable. Ods, 

1754 Evwanps Freed. Well w. ix. (ed. 4) 368 Contrary to 
the revealed or perceptive Will of God. 1813 T'. Busay tr. 
Lucretius 1.111. 236 When rich wines their essences diffuse, 
—Or upguents—no perceptive weight they lose. .. 

|  B. sé. +1. One who perceives, a percipient 
| heing. Ods. rare. Cf. INTELLIcENT B. 1. 

1694 R. Buatnocce Reas. & Nat. Sptr. vi. ii. 263 The 

| Original nena is sensible of all, (and needs must, for he 


1897 E. 


that made the Eye must needs see, and he that planted the 
Ear, must needs hear; and be that gave an heart unto man 
must needs understand). ; 

2, pl. The perceptive faculties or organs. 

3858 H. Srencea Ess, 1. 254 The mind..must keep its per- 
ceptives active enough to recognise the least easily caught 
sounds, 1879 G. Merepirn gost I]. ix. 181 By the 
patient exercise of his quick perceptives. 
| Perce'ptively, adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] In 

a perceptive manner; in respect of perception. 
| 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1834) 11. 296 Our mental organ- 
ization ..can {never] produce an actual perception without a 
perceptive substance within to discern them; which sub- 
| stance cannot be a compound, nor can perceptively reside 

unless in an individual. 1855 Dicxuns Lett. (1880) 1. 413 
Enormous effect at Shefheld. But really not a better 
audience perceptively than at Peterkoro, 1899 E.S. Hat- 
pane ¥.F/. Ferrier iti. 46 1t is not an essential that feelings 
should be perceptively referred to an external object, 

Perce'ptiveness. [f. as prec. +-xEss.] The 
quality of heing perceptive; readiness of percep- 
tion; intelligence, insight. 

3852 Tnackrray Esmond nu. xv, Looking into Esmond's 
heart..with that perceptiveness affection gives. 1873 Hetrs 
Anim, & Alast. viii. (1875) 207 Great intellectual gifts are 
not required on the part of the lesser personage of the two 
companions, but only perceptiveness and receptiveness, 

Perceptivity (psiseptiviti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITy.] = prec. 
| 3690 Locke //uin, Und. i. xxi. § 73 Perceptivity, or the 
Power of Perception, or Thinking 5 gene EF or the Power 
of Moving;..I crave leave to make use of these two new 
Words. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1834) 11. 460, 1 may be- 
lieve myself a conscient, not a consciousness ;..nor a percep: 
tivity, but a perceptive spirit, 1809 Adin. Rev. XV. 127 
Dr. Walker adduces this fact in proof of the ee of 
plants. 1876 Mes. Wuitney Sights & dns. xxiv. 237 She 

neled a jury of her own clear, strong perceptivities. 

ercepto-, comhining form from L. percept-tem 
(see PERCEPT), as Perce:pto-mo'tor a., applied 
to action apparently automatic, but really due to 
inental perception and ics gee e. g. the blink- 
ing of the eye when any object comes close to it. 


1878 tr. H.von Ziemssen's Cyel, Med. XIV. 697 These 
‘percepto-motor ’ reflex acts still exhibit a high degree of 
automatism, y 

Perceptual (poise'ptival), 2. [f. L. type 


*percepit-s (cf. conceptu-s), from pereipére to PER- 
CEIVE + -AL: cf. concepiual.] Of or pertaining to 
perception ; of the nature of percepts. 


| , 889 Max MUtuer in 19% Cent. Mar. 39 Our perceptual 
1890 Athenzum 25 Jan. 121/2 ‘The origin of con- 


, images. ; 
| cepts or universals was traced to acts of attending to percep- 
tual data for the purpose of harmonizing them with their 


Percer, obs. f. Prercer. Perceueraunce, 
-everance, var. PERCEIVERANCE Ods. 

Percevere, Perceyue, -ceyve, obs. ff. PEr- 
SEVERE, PERCEIVE. 

Perch (piu:tf), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 perche, 7-8 
pearch, 7~ perch. [a. F. perche:—L. perca 
(Pliny), a. Gr. wépxn: cf. wepxvés dark-coloured, 
wepkacev to become dark.] 
| 1, Acommon spiny-finned freshwater fish (Perea 
| fluviatilis) of Europe and the British Isles, the 

flesh of which is used as food. Hence extended 

to the other species of erca, as the common 
| yellow perch of N. America (P. americana or 

Flavescens), or to the family Percide in general. 

(Pl. now rare, the collective singular being used 

instead, as with other names of fishes.) 

13.. K. Adis. 5446 Fleizeyng foules blake, .. of perches 

and of savmouns, Token and eten grete foysouns. 1387 

‘Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 423 In be ober [pond] is perche 

and troustis. 1496 BA. St. Albans, Fishing (1883) 28 The 

perche is a daynteuous fysshe & passynge holsom. « 1554 


perceptual context. 


PERCH. 


Letaxo /tin. V. 70 Good Pikes, and Perches in greate Num- 
bre, 1653 Watton Angler ix. 179 The Pearch..is one ofthe 
fishes of prey, that, like the Pike and ‘I'rout, carries his teeth 
in his mouth. 1704 Pore IV iudsor for. 142 The bright-ey‘d 

rch with fins of Tyrian dye. 1870 Moanis Larthiy Par. 

1]. 1v. 296 Within the mill-head there the perch feed fat. 

b. Applied on the Pacific coast of the United 
States to any fish of the vivlparons family Embro- 
tocidz ot surf-fishes; also locally to various other 
fishes, nsually with qualifying word (see 2). 

1882 J. E. Tzison-Woops Fish N.S. Wales 31 Lates 
colonorum, the perch of the colonists .. really a fresh. 
water fish, hut. .often brought to the Syduey market from 
Brokea Bay and other salt-water estuaries... The perch of 
the Ganges and other East Indian rivers (LZ. calcarifer)..ex- 
tends to the rivers of Queensland. /érd. 45 The..genus 
Chilodactyius is..largely represented in Tasmania and Vic- 
toriz, one species being commonly imported from Hobart 
Town Ina smoked and dried state under the name of ‘perch ‘, 
1890 Cent, Dict, s.v. Embiotoctdz, Neasty all are marine, 
abounding on the Pacific coast of the United States, where 
they are among the inferior food-fishes, and are called 
perches, porgies, shiners, etc. Ks ‘ 

2. With qualifying word, applied (chiefly locally) 
to various fishes of the family Percide, and to 
some of other families, resembling the common 
perch or taking its place as food, 

Black perch, a name for dark-coloured species of Centro- 
pristis, also called Slack bass; also for various other dark- 
coloured fishes allied to or resembling the common percht 
Blue perch, (az) the Buacaut or Cunner (Clenolabrus ad. 
y= te fam, Ladridz}; (4) 2 Californian surf-fish, Ditrema 

laterale (fam. Embiotocidz) ; Buffalo-perch, (a) the fresh- 
water drum, Haplodinotus gruaniens, fam. Scienide (see 
Deum sé! 11); (6) a buffalo-fish, /ctiobus éudatus, fam. 
Catostomidz (see Burraco a,5); Grunting perch =5%falo- 
perck (a)} Pearl-perch: see quot. 1898; Red perch, 
(a) the rose-fish Secsaster marinus of the North Atlantic; 
4) in Australia and Tasmania, species of Anthias; (c) in 

alifornia, Mypsipops rubicundus; Sea-perch, (a) a fish 
of the genus Ladrav, 2 bass; (6) a fish of the genus Serranus 
or family Serrunidz ; () = red perch; (d)=blue perch (a); 
Tiny perch, a fish of the family Zvassomida, very small 
freshwater fishes of the Southern United States; White 

erch, (a) Mforone americana, {amily Labracidz; (6) 1 
local name of the se RTT (a); (c) various species of the 
Embiotocide (see 1b; Yellow perch, the common perch 
of North America (see 1). See also Gotoen perch, GRev 4, 
Los f., Macrig ., etc. 

1611 Cotca., Perche de mer, the sea Pearch ; a wholesome, 
rough-find, and tonguelesse, rocke-fish. 1661 Lovett ///st. 
Anions. & Min. arg The Sexz-perch... The head with honey 
helps pustules, &c, a iu Danrfpier's Voy (ed. 3) INI. 11. 415 
The Red-listed Pearch. Isgood tocat. 1818 Rarinesque Let, 
a0 July in Jordan N. Amer, Ichthyol, (1877) 13 Red Perch. 
1836 Penny Cyci.V1. 423/1 Centropristes nigricans, one ofthe 
species known by the name of the black-perch or black-bass, 
is abundant ia the rivers of the United States. 1855 Lonar. 
fiaw. v. 47 He. .Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, Like a 
sunbeam in the water. 1860 Blue perch [see Buacaut). 1879 
Goous Fisheries U. S. 34 Sebastes Marinus, .. Norway 
Haddock; Wemdurgan; Red Perch.— Polar Seas and South 
to Cape Cod. 1 J. E. Tenison-Wooas Fish N.S. 
Wales 48 Scbastes percoides...1n Victoria it is called the 
Red Gumet perch. 1883 E. P. Ramsav Food Fishes N.S. 
Wales 35 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The most important of our 
freshwater fishes are..the two Hie of the Murray Cod 
(Oligorus), the Golden Perch (Cfenolates), 2 species, the 
Silver Perch and MacLeay’s Perch (7heragon), the River 
Perch (Lates), 2 species, 1898 Morais Austral Eng, 
Slack-l'erch, a river fish of New South Wales, Therapon 
niger, family Percidz. [bid., Fresh-water Perch, name 

ivea In Tasmania to the fish Aficroperca tasimaniz. Ibid, 
Murray-Perch, a fresh-water fish, Oligorus mitchelli,closely 
allied to.. the Murray-Cod. /did., Peart-Perch, a rare 
marine fish of New South Wales, excelleat for food, Glanco- 
toma scapulare, family Percide, [bid Sea-Perch, a name 
a plied. .ia ap to the Morwong [CAtlodactylus], and 

ull's-eye (Priacanthus macracanthus}; in New Zez- 
land and Melbourne, to Red-Gurnard [Se estes percoides), 

3. Comd., as perch-like, -shaped adjs.; perch- 
backed a., resembling in shape a perch’s back; 
perch-pest, a crustacean parasite of the perch; 
tperch-stone : see quot. 1658. 

1658 Purttirs, The Perch-stone,a white stone found in the 
head of a Perch. 1835 Kuasv Had. & Just. Anion. U1. 
Indes, Perch-pest. [Cf p. 31, Pest of the Perch..takes its 
Station usually within the mouth, fixing itself, by means of 
its sucker, in the cellular membrane.]} 1840 Peany Cyci. 
XVII. 432/1 Perch-like fishes whose operculum is produced 


behind. 1872 Evans Anc. Stone Iniplements xxiv. 567 
Lunate and perch-backed implements .. are very scarce. 
1883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N. S. Wales 9 (Fish. 


Exhib. Publ. i eel 
eee ec. er 
Perch (p3itf), 55.2 Forms: 3-6 perohe, 6 
pearche, 6-8 pearch, 7 peeroh, 5- perch. See 
also Perk 56.1 [a. F. perche (13the. In Littré) 
=Pr. perja, perga, Cat. perca, Sp. percha, It. per- 
fica:—L, pertica pole, long staff, measaring-rod.] 
I. 1. A pole, rod, stick, or stake, used for various 


purposes, ¢.g. for a weapon, a prop, etc. Obs. or 
dial. in gen. sense. 
¢rago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 273/78 Cristofre biside pulke 
watere..In Bigtoud a lon itilee he bar, is staf as pei it 
Re: 3wane any man wolde ouer bat watur, opon is rng he 
im caste And tok is perche and bar him ouer. (1429 Lider 
Albus um. ii, (Ralls) + 260 Item, si ascun perche dascune 
rape soit ptuis large, ou soi pluis extendent que nest or- 
ligne.) ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 393/1 Perche, or perke, per- 
fica, 1578 Lyte Dodoexs 1. lix. 399 The tame Hoppe .. 
windeth it selfe about poles and perches. 1600 Hattaxo 
Livy 1, xxxv. 26 Scaffolds born up twelue foot high from the 
ae with forked Peectes or props. 1745 BaapLtev Kam. 
ict. s.v, Willow, Within two years they will be gallant 


673 


| Perches. 1902 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 839 The men knock the 


fruit from the trees with long poles an 
+b. A heavy staff used in fo 
cloth by hand. Oés, 


Vie ae 
Ning or walking 


[1350-75: see Pern 26.) 3b} 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) | 


TV. 409 Pe Tewes stened pis lames... and .. smyte out his 
brayn wip a walkere his perche |L. dertica fulionis). 

c. A pole set up in a shallow or other special 
place in the sea, a river, etc., to serve as 2 mark 
for navigation. 

1465 [see perch moncy in 6). 1672 in Picton L ‘pool Munic. 
Ree, (1883) I. 308 A Perch at the lower end of the Key. 1683 


rocke. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3781/4 A Perch.. with a white 
Brush upon it. 1858 Aferc. Marine Alag, V. 175 Thereisa 
Bright Tide Light, and two perches ou the western side, 


ane Beoroao Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 139 Perches with 
balls, cages, &c. will..be at turning points. ’ 

da. The centre pole by which the hinder carriage 
is connected to the fore-carriage in wagons and in 
some kinds of coaches and other four-wheeled 
vehicles. 

1668-9 Perrys Diary 6 Feb., The bolt broke that holds the 
furewheels to the perch, aud so the horses went away with 
them, and left the coachman and us. 1728 Vanaa. & Cra. 
Prov, ITusb, wi, Crack | went the Perch | Down goes the 

ch! 2 W. Fe.ton Carriages (1801) I. 45 Sometimes 
the perch 1s made of a bent form, called a compass perch, 
1863 QO. Kev, CXIV. 313 It is difficult for us to understand 
how a four-wheeled plaustrum, without a h, was ever 
coaxed round a curve—how it turned nobody knows. 

II. 2. A bar fixed horizontally to hang something 
upon; apeg.; = PERK 56,1 2. Ods, oc Hist. 

@ 1366 Cuaucza Rom. Rose 225 A mauty! henge hir fast 
by, Upon a perche, weike and smalle. ¢1391 — 4istrod, 1. 
§ 23 Thow most hauea plomet hanging on a lyne heyer than 
thin heued on a perche. c1g440 Gesta Romi. ix. 24 (Harl, MS.) 
(She) hongyd it ou a perche in hire chambir. 1538 
Exyor Dict, Petiodus, a lytie foote: also a perche whereon 
frutes or anyous be hanged. 1860 Weacte Dict. Terns, 
Perch, a smzil projecting beam, corbel, or bracket, near the 
altar of a church. 1871 Kisos.ev 4! Last xi, A ‘perch’ 
for hanging clothes. .just such as would have been seen in 
a medizval house in England. 

+b. A bar to snpport a candle or candles, esp. 
as an altar-light: cf. Percuer 2? and Penk $6.1 2b, 

(1302 Reg. Palat, Dunelm. (Rolls) 111. 47 Pertica, super 
quam ponuntur cerei et candela.] 1499, 1532-3 [see perch- 
candie iu 6). 1565 CaLenith sinsw. 7reat. Crosse 140 b, 
My Lord Major hath a perch to set on hys perchers when 
ay gesse be at supper. 

. A bar fixed horizontally for a hawk or tame 
bird to rest upon. 

1366 Cnaucer Axt.'s TJ. 1346 What haukes sitten on the 

rche aboue. — Vun's Pr. 7, 64 As Chauntecleer among 

ise wyues alle Sat on his perche that was in the halle. ¢1400 
Mauspev. (1839) xxii. 241 [Uher) ben sett upon a perche 4 or 
sar 6 gerfacouns, 1575 Turaerv. Faudcourie 115 So neare 
that they maye sit close togyther on the pearche. 1613 
Puscuas Pilgrimage (1614) 504 The pearches whereon they 
set their Canarie birds, ee else would be killed by Pis- 
mires, 1774 Gotosm. Nad. //ist. (1775) V. 340 Standiag es 
tight upon the perch like a spurrow-hawk. 1852 RK. F. 
Buaton Falcon 
on her perch. ‘ote, The perch is a round rod projecting 
from the wall, garnished with cloth, which hangs beneath it 
like a towel. : 7p 

b. Anything serving for a bird to alight or rest 
upon; also ¢ransf. for anything, or for 2 person. 
To take one’s perch; to perch, to alight. Peck and 
perch: see PECK sb.3 3. 

1470-85 Matoev Arthur vi. xvi, A Faucon came fleynge 
-. and she flewe vuto the elme to take her perche. 
1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 156 She flyeth vp to a 
perche or braunche of a tree, and after her maner she 
syngeth full swetely. 1603 Suans. Afeas. for Af. u.i.4 We 
must not make a scar-crow of the Law, .. let it keepe one 
shape, till custome make it Their pearch, and not their 
terror, 1638Six T. Heaaeat Tra. (ed. a)11 Some Boobyes, 
weary of flight, made our Ship their pearch. 3856 Kanz 
Arct. Exfi. ii. xxvit. a69 The tides rose over it, and the 
waves washed against it continually, but it gave a perfectly 
safe perch to our little boats. 1877 Bavant Odyssey V. 405 
The sea-nymph took her perch On the well-banded raft. 

c. fig. An elevated or secure position or station. 
(Often with direct allusion to a bicd’s perch.) 

ae Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, Euen so man..may 
. oflye vp neuer so hye..from perche to perche, from pleasure 
to pleasure, from honour to honour. 1654 
Céas. 1(1655) 87 Never did the Peeve descend so much 
from perch to popular lure, as by that concession [of the 
Petition of Right) 1818 Keats Endy. 1.14 They proudly 
mount To their spirit’s perch. 1884 Pas £ustace 63 It 
gives me a lift to the perch that I'd long had an eye for. 

d. colloy. A small seat on a vehicle, usually 


elevated, for the driver, or for a livery servant. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley cviii, The postilion was obliged 
to drive from what (Hibernicé speaking) is called the perch, 
no ill-applied denominatioa to a piece of wood which about 
the thickness of one’s arm, is hung between the two fore- 
pS and serves as a resting-place. 1875 Knicut Dict. 

fech., Perch. (Vehicle)..An elevated seat for the driver. 

e. In fig. phrases (collog. or ang). To throw, 
turn, etc. over the perch, to knock off one's perch, 
etc.: to upset, vanquish, ruin, ‘do for’, put an 
end to, be the death or destruction of. 

So to tip over the perch, hop the perch, etc.: to be ruined 
or vanquished; ta die. Cannot flutter above the perch 
(quot. 1649): said of a young bird, hence of au inexperienced 
or ignorant person, Zo peak or peck over the perch: see 
Peak ov. 1b, 

[aagrg: see Pean $6.13 b.) 1568 Furwert Like Will to 
Like E ii}, Charged to make privy serche, So that ifwe may 


| 


Vail. Indus vi. 64 She is placed, unhooded, | 


H. L'Esraaxcs | 


ldid., Wee order that the Perch bee..sett upp at the blacke Scort Pirate xl, Such 


PERCH. 
be got, we shalbe throwen ouer the perche. ned Haxcuyt 
Vey. (1810) 111. 400 Some drugge that should make men 


itch aver the hf asnyv Unfort. Trav. 17 VW 
wae inough if a Br aah dt but trusse ihe ints, to turne 
him over the pearch [in the sweating sicknes]. 1649 G. 
Daten Trinarch., ifen. 1V,clx, As yet some cannot flutter 
"boue the Perch. 170% T, Baown Lett, /r. Dead Wks, 1760 
Il. 237 For fear when I nm once got into the grave, the grim 
tyrant should give men turn over the perch, and keep me 
there. 1737 Ozee Xadedais ut. Prol. 15 Kither through 
Negligence, or for want of ordinary Sustenance, they both 
tipt over the Perch. 1791 Cuaatottz Sait Celestina 
(ed. 2) I. 132 The old girl must hop the perch soon. 1622 
=) a consummate idiot as to hop the 

rch so sillily, 1864 A¢henwum 2a Oct. 523/3 Lord John 

ussell, took the Dean off his perch. 
+£. [Obliquely derived from prec. phrases: cf. 
Pescu v. 6, to dic.] Death. Ods. slang. 

17zz W. Baomiry Led. to ¥. Grakme a2 Apr.in J. Bagot 
Col. J. Grahme (1886) 32 My letters yesterday put me into 
a very great quandary, upon hearing of your friend's perch 
(Le. the death of the Earl of Sunderland), /é/d. 6 May, 
1 do not believe that any of my friends rejoice at the late 
perch, though I aim told that others have shown very 
indecent joy. 

4. A wooden bar, or frame of two parallel bars, 
over which picces of cloth are pulled, in order !o 
examine them thoroughly; formerly also used in 
dressing cloth, blankets, etc., with hand-cards: cf. 
Percn v. 5. [So in French.] és. or dial, 

21833 Lo. Buanzers Gold, Bk. AL. Aurel. (1546) Cc ijb, Ye 
haue strayned it ou the tentours, and drawea it on the 
perche. 1666 W. Srcastowr Spir. Chym. 118 Cloth that is 
drawn over the Perch. /did. 164 ‘The circumspect Merchant 
contents not himself with the seeing and feeling of his Cloth 
.. but he puts it upon the Perch, and setting it between the 
light and himself, draws it leasurely over, aud so discovers, 
not only the rents and holes that are in it, but the inequality 
of the threads, etc, 1883 Aduondbury § Huddersf. Gloss. 

III. 5. A rod of a definite length used for measur- 
ing land, etc.; hence a. A measure of length, esp. 
for land, palings, walls, etc. ; in Standard Measure 
equal to 5$ yards, or 16} fect, but varying greatly 
locally : see quots. Also called Pote or Rop. 

1398 Tsevisa Barth. De P.R. xix. cxxix. (Add. MS. 27944), 
pe pase conteynep fyue feet and be perche elleuene passe and 
ten feete, [Some error: L. has passus pedes v. partica pedes 
xx.) 1491 Act 7 Hen. Vil, c. 14 Bounde to repaire 
cecctavi) perches, every perche of xviij fote, of the pale 
of the parke. 1523 Firznese, //us6, §12 An acre of grounde 
by the statute, that is to say .xvi. fote and a halfe, to the 
perch or pole, foure perches to an acre in bredth, and fortye 
perches to an acre in leugthe. 142 Recorve Gr. Artes 
(1875) 207, 5 yardes and a hzlfe make 2 Perche. 1669 Won- 
Livce Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 A Perch, or Lug is sixteen foot 


and a half Land-measure, but is usually eighteen foot to 
measure Coppice-woods withal. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat, 
(1691) 52 ‘The Perch of Ireland is a1 Foot. 1763 Museum 


a 
Rust. a Ixxiii. 315 Besides these statute measures, there are 
in England what may be called customary perches, differing 
one from the other in length in various counties. 1850 
Jas. Gray Introd. Arith, (ed. 100) 8, Tables, 54 Yards = 
1 Pole or Perch. | | 

b. A superficial measure of land, equal to a 
square of which each side is a lineal perch; a 
square perch or pole (normally 745 of an acre). 

1442 Kolls of Parlt. V. 59/1 A quarter and an half of a 

rche, and 2 pek of Londe. 1571 Dicces /’antonr, 1 xii. 

iij, ‘There is in that parke 1188 ucres, and 24 perches. 
1654 WuiTLocn Zootomia 200 Not to lose a Pearch of my 
many Acres, through imperfect Survey. 1766 Compl. Farwuer 
sv. Lucern, A perch of transplaoted Iucern. 1836 Laxpoz 
eric. & Asp. Wks. 184611. qe Pindar! you have brought 
a sack of corn to sow a perch of land. 1863 Morton Cycd. 
Agric. in O.C. & F. Words (E.D.S.) 174 Perch (Guernsey) 
7 yards squared for land measure, making s# perches. 
(Yerscy) 74 yards =22 feet isquared}, 4 of an acre. Aer 

ce. A solid measure used for stone, containing 
a lineal perch (see a) in length, and usually 1} feet 
in breadth and 1 foot ia thickness; but varyiag 
logally and for different materials. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. Price-bk, 90 An Irish 
rod or perch of stone-walting. .is twenty-one fect in length, 
eighteen inches in breadth, and twelve inches in depth. 
1849 D. G. Mitcueite Battle Summer (1852) 57 Will these 
bfouse-men, who sop in Tuilleries today, hammer stone 
tomorrow at ten sous a aga 3863 Morton Cyel. Agric. 
in O. C. & F. Words (E. D.S.) 174 BDevon) Perch of stone 
work, 164 feet in length, 1 in height, and 22 inches in thick- 
ness [ = 304 feet]; of cob work, 18 feet in leogth, 1 in height, 
and 2 ia thickness, 

IV. 6. atirib. and Comd.: perch-bolt, the bolt 
or pia upon which the perch of a carriage tums ; 
+ perch-candle = PERCEER® (oés.); perch-car- 
riage, a ‘carriage’, or framework of a vehicle 
(Capgiace 28), having a perch; perch-coach, 
a coach having a perch; perch-hoop, ina vehicle, 
‘the hoop that unites the other timbers lo the 
perch’ (Felton); perch-iron, a general term for 
the iron parts of a carriage-perch (Knight Dic? 
Afech. 1884); perch-loop, aa tron fastened to 
a carriage-perch, having loops for the straps which 
pass to the bed, to limit the swing of the body 
(ibid.); peroh money, money paid for the 
roaintenance of perches (sense 1c) in a harbour, 
etc.; pereh-plate, an iron plate placed above, 
below, or at the side of a carriage-perch ; perch- 
pole, a climbing-pole used by acrobats; perch- 
atay, one of the side rods w' ich pass from the 
perch of a carriage to the hind axle as braces. 


PERCH. 


1994 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 40 The under carriage 
is the conductor, and turns by means of a lever, called a 
pole, acting on a centre pin, called a “perch-bolt. 1879 
Cassel’s Techn. Edue. WV. 174/2 The perch-bolt, or centre- 
point on which the wheels lock round. 1499 Promp. Parv. 
393 (Pynson) *Perche candell, Zerticadis. 1532-3 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1896) 265 Halfe dowsen of perche 
Candelles vijd. ob. 1800 Hull Advertiser 11 Oct. a/4 
A neat post chaise, with “perch carriage. 1818 Paris Chit- 
Chat (1816) 1. tor [He] paces along nenuely with two 
enormous black horses, and in a *perch-coach, 1794 W.Fetton 
Carriages (1801) 1.102 A *perch hoop, which unites the wings 
to the perch, iy being tie! tly drove over them. 1465 Cad. 
Anc. Kec. Dublin (1889) 1. 323 Hit is ordeynet..that al.. 
pay “perche mony to the water baliffes of the havvyn of 
the seid cite. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) I. 52 The 
side *perch-plates. [p. 45 Plating with iron the sides of 
perches is a grent improvement.) 

Perch (pif), v.!_ Forms: see Percu sd.2 [a. 
F, perche-r (14th c. in Littré), f. perehe PERCH 56.2] 

I. 1. intr. To alight or rest as a bird upon a 
perch, to settle, or to stand or sit, as a bird, properly 
upon a bar, bough, etc. with its feet grasping the 
support. Hence érazsf. of persons and things: 
To alight or settle, or to stand, sit, or rest, upon 
something (usually at a height above the ground, 
and affording narrow slanding-room). 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Cviij, She perchith when she 
stondyth on any maner bowe or perch. 1830 Patsca. 656/1, 
T perche, as a hauke or byrde..on a boughe or perche, ye 
perche. 21886 Sioxey Arcadia u. Poems 1873 11. 55 Her 
shoulders be like two white dnues, Pearching within square 
royall rooues. 1601 Saks. Fd. C. v. i, 80. 1663 CHaaLeton 
Chor. Gigant, 29 Where ever the Roman Eagle pearch'd, 
17rx AgsutTunot John Bull iu, ii, Thou wilt be hung up in 
chains, or thy quarters perching upon the most conspicuous 

Inces of the kingdom. 1804 J. Gaaname Saddath 440 

irds of dazzling plume Perch on the loaded boughs. 1862 
Jouns Brit. Birds (1874) 174 A long and alinost straight 
[claw] is best adapted for perching on the ground. 

2. ¢rans. To set or place upon a perch, to cause 
to perch; to set up on a height, or as on a perch. 


Also refi. 

1575 Tuaseav, Faulconrie 115 When you see them sit 
close that one to that other for warmth. .pearche them and 
lewre them both togither. @ 1687 H. More (J.), If you 
could perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high 
stecple, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxi. (1856) a65 The 
driving ice, and the groaning pressures which have perched 
us thus npon a lump of drift. 1883 Gitmour AZongods xviii. 
*g Crows perch theniselves on the top of loaded camels. 

. pa. pple. (from 1 and 2, being the result either 
of having perched or being perched). Standing, 
seated, or settled as a bird upon a perch; set up 
on an eminence, esp. with little standing-room. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucea H. Fane ut. gor How that myn Egle fast 
hy Was perched hye vpon a stoon. 1627 Daayton Agin- 
court \xix, Bedfords an Eagle pearcht vpona Tower. 1633 
Battle of Lutsen in Hart, Mise. (Malh.) TV. 188 You shail 
find the heavenly benediction perched on the points of your 
swords. 1669 WoatipcE Syst. Agric, (1681) 247 The most 
eal of them. .are shot with a Fowling-piece, either perched 

y a Dog, or otherwise, or flying. 1835 Sia J. Ross Narr. 
and Voy, vi. 88 A castle perched on its summit, 1860 
Tyxpatt Glace. 1. ji. 19 Upon the..moraine..were perched 
enormous masses of rock. 1864 Jouxs Brit, Birds ago, 
I have always failed to observe it actually perched an 
singing. 1877 Brack Green Past. xxxvii. (1878) 297 The 
Lientenant, perched up beside the driver was furnished with 
a couple of umbrellas. 1 Mauch, Exam. 13 May 5/a 
The heights on which the old town is perched. 

II. + 4. ¢rans. To furnish with, or fasten to, a 
‘perch’ or pole, for a prop or support. Obs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xvit. elxxvii. (Add. MS, 
27944) It [vine] hap vertue and might to bynde hemself 
togideres and be perched & trayled and bounde to tryen 
pat ben ny3e erto. 

5. To stretch (cloth from the loom) upon a perch 
(Pexcu 56.2 4), for the pnrpose of examining and 
burling, or detecting and removing imperfections, 
such as knots or holes, or (formerly) of raising the 


nap by hand-cards. (Now done by gigetng; see 
Gic v.) 

Hence, dial. 2, To examine piecework of any kind before 
payment, or to submit such work for examination by the 
employer. 6 To raise a nap on woollen cloth. (Eng, 
Dral, Diet.) 

1552 Act 5 § 6 Edw. V/,c. aa Certen Milles called Gigge 
Milles, for the perchinge and hurlinge of Clothe, by reason 
whereof the true Draperie of this realme ys wonderfully 
empayred. 1892 Chambers’ Encycl. X. 730/1 Perching 
consists in making a close inspection of the piece with the 
object of marking all defects. 

@. [From the phrases hop the perch, etc. : PERcH 
sb2 3¢.] To die. s/ang. (Cf. Percuen |} 6.) 

1886 Sporting Times 3 Aug, 1/3 (Farmer) ‘ Well, s‘pose 
I perched first?’ ‘Well’, replied Pitcher, ‘I should just 
come in where you were lying ' [etc.} 

+ Perch, v.2 0¢s. [Collateral form of Perk v1 

The existence of per as a northern form of Peacw 14,%and 
v.!, appears to have led to some confusion hetween Pzacn o.! 
and Pzax 2,}, and given rise to this variant of the latter.) 

intr. To raise or exalt oneself, to push or set 
oneself 2 aspiringly, self-assertingly, or presamp- 
tnously; =PERK v.11, 1b. 

158: J. Bet Haddon's Answ. Osor. agg b, Contemning 
the authoritie of the higher powers. .[they] will presume so 
proudly to pearch through intollerable pryde, to make 
themselves their coequalles. 1598 Daavron Heroic. Ep. 
xiv. 143 Some..which proudly pearch so hie. 1599 Nasug 
Lenten Stuff Cij, In Anno 1240, it [Yarmouth] percht vp 
to be gonernd by balies, 1681 Hanewite David's Vow arx 
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It never leaves pearching and pushing forward, till it set it 
selfe higher than is meet. 
Hence + Perched ff/. a. =PERKED; t+ Perching 


v6l. sb, and ppl. a., perking. 

15975 LanenaM Lez. (1871) 51 More, fayr, eeuen, and fresh 
holly treez, for pera: and proining, set within. 1598 
Herrings Tayle Djb, His pearching hornes are ream’d 
a yard beyond assise. 1600 oss. 7c. Fooles Aiv, Those 

rched Cuckoes that laugh at all the world. x617 B. 
poe Vision of Delight 132 Nor purple Phesapt..with a 
pearched pride Wave hisdis-colour: 

Perch, obs. form of Parcu v. 

Percha (p3'1tfa). Short for Gutra-PERCHA. 

1876 Parece & Sivewaicnt 7elvgraphy 236 Unless they 
are quite loose hey will damage the percha. /éid. 238 
One side of the percha should be well warmed for about two 
inches back, and then brought forward over the joint. 


Perchance (p21forns), adv. (sh, a.) arch. 
Forms: 4 par chance, par chaunce, per chance, 
4-6 parchaunce, perchaunce, 5 perchauns, 
-chawnce, 6 parchance, perchanse, 4, 6- per- 
chance. [ME. a. AF. par chance (Gower Afirour 
14876), f. OF. par by, and chance CHANCE: cf. F. 
par hasard, also PERADVENTURE, PERCASE, and 
the later PeRmars,] 

+1. In a statement of fact: By chance; as it 
happens or happened: = PERADVENTURE adv. 1, 
PERCASE 1. Obs, exc. arch, 

1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 2489 For our gude dedys er ofte 
done wrang, .. Or parchaunce done oute of charité. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1. 358 It fell per chance upon a day A Rovere 
of the See was nome. 1500-20 Dunspaa Poems xiii, 15, 
I said, ‘Is this 3our gouirnance, To tak men for thair Inking 
heir?’ Bewty sayis, ‘3a, schir, perchance 3e he my ladeis 

resoneir’, 1601 Snaks. Tweet. NV. ii. §~6 Vio... Perchance 

is not drown’d: What thinke yon saylors? Caf. It is 

rchance that you your selfe were saned. 18zg W. H. 

RELAND Scridbleomania 165 Descending astounded, asylum 
to seek, She pops, as perchance, upon kind Mistress Meeke. 

2. In a conditional clause or the like (in quot. 
1865, an interrogalive sentence): By any chance; 
as may be, asis possible; = PERADVENTURE adv. 2, 
PERCASE 2, PERHAPS 2. 

¢14q00 Rom, Rose 5042 If with childe they be perchaunce. 
1596 Snaks. Merck. I, v. 1. 75 If they but heare perchance 
a trumpet sound. 1676 Lister in Ray's Corr, (1848) 125 
1f perchance anything has escaped his diligence. 1791 Cow- 
Per Odyss. xxi. 458 Should ye hear perchance a groan. 1865 
Swineuane Joes & Ball, llicet 31 Sleep, is it sleep per- 
chance that covers Each face? 1870 Bryant /iiad 1. wn. 
102 Lest perchance He smite thee with his spear. 

3. Qualifying a statement so as to express pos- 
sibility with nncertainty : It may be that ; maybe, 
haply: =PERADVENTURE adv, 3, PERCASE 3, PER- 
HAPS 1, Used a. with the snbjunctive mood or 
ils equivalent (perchance there may, might, wonld 
be); b. with the futnre indic. (perchance there 
shall or will be); ¢. with the pres. and past tenses 
indic. (perchance there is, was, has been, etc.). 

In a, the statement is already connie and gerchance 
may be taken, as in 1 and 2, in its literal sense of ‘by 
chance ', ‘there may, might, would by chance be‘; but in c. 
the statement is made contingent perchance, and we 
cannot there substitute ‘by chance ', the meaning being ‘it 
may chance to be the fact that there is, was, or has been’. 
This is also true of b., but there the event itself being future 
and so subject to contingency, the use of ‘perchance’ is 
somewhat transitional between a. and c. The loss of the 
subjunctive inflexions in Eng., and the levelling of this mood 
in form under the indicative, makes some early examples, 
esp. of the past tense, doubtful between a. and c.; thus 
‘ perchance they had’ might mean 'perchnnce they might 
have’; and it may have been in this way that a phrase origin- 
ally = L. forte has come to be used as = forsitan. Cf. also 
the development in ‘it may be that he is here ', *may be he 
is here ', and (dad) ‘he is maybe here *. ns 

a. 1390 Gowea Conf, 1. 117 1t mai par chance faile. /57d. 
IIL 10 Per chance in such a drunkeschipe I mai be ded. 
1570 Pride & Lowl, (1841) 18 Perchaunce an issue 
hereon may be ioynt. a 1661 Futter IWorthies (2840) 111. 
159 Some perchance would assign another reason. 1719 
Younc Revenge u. i, Something perchance may happen To 
soften all to tiendship, and to love. 1835 fe H. Newman 
Par, Serm, (1837) 1, xxi 320 They thought death perchance 
might be a change for the better. a 1848 R. W. Hamitton 
Rew. & Punish, viii. (1853) 375 This view may perchance 
be discarded. 

b. 21400 Evang. Nicod. 377 in Herrig's Archiv LMI. 
8 His blode mot on vs fall And on our childer bathe. Sir 

ilate said: parchaunce so sall. ¢1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi, 199 Godd .. will perchaunce take wreke on pam. 
1542-5 Bainxtow Lament. (1874) 87 Perchaunce ye wyll 
saye, ye seke no soche thynge thereby? 1610 Suans. Jef. 
ul. di. x7 Perchance he will not minde me. 1791 Cowrza 
ftiad xv. 244 Panicseized, perchance The ‘Trojans shall 
from fight desist. 18aa Snetiev Calderon 1. 134 Many 
still Are mine, and many more, perchance shall be. 

ce ¢1400 Afol. Lolt. 37 Frend, perchanns pu hawtist to 
wete & enquire, ¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 110 The lond 
is good, the colour nought, perchaunce. 1559 Mirr. Alag., 

arwick xiii, Perchaunce thou thinkest. 1606 Snaks. 
Ant. § Ci. 1. i. 20, 25 Fuluia perchance is angry... Per- 
chance? Nay, and most like. 1740 C. Pirr Virg. Aeneid 
1. 779 Perchance, .. He roams the towns, or wanders thro‘ the 
woods. 1858 G. Macponatp Phantastes (1878) 11. xiv. 37 
This shadow was perchance my missing demon. 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, by ellipsis: 
= PERADVENTURE 3 b, PERCASE 3 b, PERHAPS 1 b. 

Sie Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 266 Er he a childe put hir 
withinne, And percbaunce two at ones, 1390 Gowra Conf. 
TE. 354 Noght al perchance as yeit wolden. 1522SKzLTON 
Why not to Court? 634 Parchaunce halfe a yere, And yet 


necke, and purple side. 


PERCHER. 


never the nere. 160a SHaxs. Ffamr. 1.1 65 To dyetosleepe, 

To sleepe, perchance to Dreame: I, there's the rub. 1683 

Woop Life az May (O. H.S.) LT. 55 ‘he Laboratory, per- 

chance one of the most beantiful and useful in the world. 

186a Loner. Wayside Jun Prel. 91 Let me in outline sketch 

them all, Perchance unconthly. $ 
B. qnasi-sd. 

+1. By perchance: by chance. Obs. rare. 

1498 Trevisa's Barth, De P. R. xvu, clxxv. (W.de W.) 717 
By perchaunce it happyth that it crokyth and bendeth, 

2. The word ’ perchance’, or a statement qualified 
by it; an expression of uncertain possibility. 

@ 1677 Barrow Scr. Wks. 1716 11. 178 Interposing.. 
now and then his may-be’s and perchances. 

C. quasi-adj. (in predicate.) Dependent on 
chance. sonce-use. 

1891 J. Suita Fellowship iii. 4o There is no intention to 
show that the life in Christ is perchance, haphazard, some- 
thing which may begin today and end tomorrow. 

+Perchant. Oés. rare—°. [= F. perchant (in 
same sense) sb. use of pr. pple. of fercher to 
perch.] (See qnot.; app. never in Eng. use.) 

1727-41 Cuamarrs Cyel., Perchani, among fowlers, or 
decoy-bird, which the fowler has fastened hy the foot, and 
which flutters about the place where it is tied, to draw other 
birds to it. [Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

Perche, obs. form of Percu, PIERcE. 

Perched (paitft, poet. paatfed), Api al [6 
Perch v.! + -ED! and 2.] 

1. Seated as a bird upon a perch; set up on 
a high point; sfec. in Geel. applied [after F.] to 
a block or boulder left resting upon a pinnacle 
or other narrow support by the melting of the ice 
which carried it thither. 

1384~|see Peacn v. 3), 1859-65 Pace Geol. Terns, Perched 
Blocks. 1863 Lvett Antig. Man xv.ag4 Vf the glacier is 
lowered greatly by melting, these circles of large angular 
fragments, which are called ' perched blocks’, are left in a 
singular situation near the top of a steep hill or pinnacle. 
1878 Huxrev PAystogr. 164 Such stones [poised perhaps on 
the very edgeof a pecs or balanced npon a mere point] 
known as perched blocks or blocs Aerchés. 1883 R. W. Dixon 
Manot.ii. 5 That blinking hood Which in the perched owl's 
orbs by daylight lies. 

2. Furnished with a perch or perches: a. for 
birds. b. Of a carriage: cf. Pench 56.2 1d. 

1671 Mitton Samson 1692 And as xn ev‘ning Dragon 
came, Assailant on the perched roosts,..Of tame villatic 
Fowl. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 57 Coaches and 
phaetons, either perched or crane-necked. 

Perched, ‘ee a.2; see under PERCH v,2 

Percher ! (p3-stfo1). [f. Perch v.l and 2+ -gni: 
cf. F. fercheur.} A person or animal that perches. 

I, From Percu v.2 

+1. One who aspires to a high position; a 
self-assertive person. O6s. 

1981 Muncaster Positions iv. 16 So is it worthy praise to 
rest in some degree which declazeth a pearcher, though 
spulitis restraine will that it cannot aspire whervnto it 
would. 

II, From Percy v.1 2. A bird that perches, 

1775 Wuitein PAIL Trans. LXV. 260[The young swallows] 
then are conducted to the dead..bough of some tree, where 
.. they are attended with great assiduity, and may then be 
called perchers. | . P 

3. spec. A bird having feet adapted for perching ; 


a member of the /nsessores or perching birds. 

1835-6 Tooo Cyct, Anat, 1. 267/1 The perchers..always 
live in pairs. 1873 W. Coav Lett. & Friis. (1897) zs 
Singers and perchers are scarce where the land is too dry 
for worms. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIIL 489 Entirely a 
ground bird and not a percher. r 

4. A person perched on a height or eminence. 

1814 in C. W. Hatfield Ast. Notices Doncaster (1866) 
86 The approach of the badger..was to be signalled by the 
percher [who has perched himself in a tree}. 

5. A workman employed in perching cloth (see 
Percu v.1 8); a burler. (OF. percheur.] 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Perch, v., The cloth is stretched in 
a frame, and the percher carefully examines the whole 
texture for imperfections, which may consist of burs and 
knots, which he cnrefully removes, or of holes, which he 
nicely darns, 

6. sfang. A dying person. (Cf. Perc v.1 6.) 

1714 Visct. Botincaaoxe Let, to 3. Grakme ax Jan. in 
J. Bagot Col. ¥. Grakme (1886) 28 The Queen is well, 
though the Whigs gine out that she is, what they wish her, 
“a percher’. 4 

7. See quot. (Perh. a different word.) 4 

1891 Waencn Winchester Word-bk., Percher, a Latin 
cross laid horizontally against the name of an absentee on 
any roll, [Remembered by Rev. C. B. Mount in 1839.) 

+Percher2. Os. Also 5 -ere, -or, (pier- 
chier), 5-6 perchour, 6 pearcher. [f. PERct 
50.2 (sense 2b), i.e. ‘candle for placing on a 
perch ”, The forms suggest an AF. *fercher = F. 
'herchier, L. type *herliedri-us, but examples are 
wanting.] A tall candle, of wax or tallow: see 


quot. 1706. 

21331 Alem, Afuttorum Hen. Prior Canterd. in MS. Cott. 
Galba E. ww. \f. 45 Item, candele que vocantur perchers 
continent in longitudine xv pollices; unde xviij perchers 

ond. j. li. cere. 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus Ww. 1245 } for by 
fe percher [v.». morter] which ‘pat 1 se brenne I knowe 
wel bat day isnot fer henne. 1392-3 Lar! Derby's Exped. 
(Camden) 25a Pro iiij. torches et perchers [AfS. pchs} 
emptis. 1426-7 Kee. St. Mary at Hilt 67 For a. pound 
perchors for ly3t to be werke menid oh. 1434 Nottinghant 
Ree. U1. 130 In torches .. priketes et pierchiers, ©1440 


PERCHERON. 


Promp, Puro, 393/2 Percher, candylle, .. perticalis, 1§13 
BA Kernynge in Batecs 64,279 Drawe the curtyaes, than 
se there morter or waxe or perchoures be redy. 1562 
A. Broka tr. Rom. & Fud. Shaks, Wks. 1803 XX. 3a5 In 
her hand a percher light The nurce beares up the stayre. 
177 tr. Bultinger's Decades 1, i. ns 103 Seneca sayth, 
Let,.no man setle ge or taper light before the Gods, 
1613-18 Dante Coll. sist, Eng. (1626) 104 Forty great long 
perchers of the Kings best candles, 2706 Pancuirs, Perchers, 
the Paris-Candles formerly us'd in England: also the bigger 
sort of Candles, especially of Wax, which were commonly set 


upon the Altars, . 
|| Percheron (patron). [Fr adj. from Ze 


Perche, 2 district of France comprisiag the depart- 
ments of Orne, Eure-et-Loir, Sarthe, Loir-et-Cher.] 
A horse of a noted breed raised in le Perche, com- 
bining slrengib with lightness and speed, much 
used In France for artillery and for heavy coaches, 
and now largely bred in the western United States. 

1875 S. Stoney Be, forse xi.aqx The Percheron is another 
b al of trotting cart-horses, which has in name a conslder- 
noble reputation in England. .. These Percherons, in their 
best form, were the post-horses of France. 1go1 Scribner's 
Alag. Apr. 414/a Heavy wagons..all drawn by stocky 
Percherous and big Western grays or stout Canada blacks. 

Perchess, obs. form of Purchase. 

Se em vbl, sbl [f. Percent v1 + -ixe 1.) 
The action of the verh Percn (in various senses). 
Ta quot. 1483, provision of perches in a fairway 
or the dues paid for this: cf. Pencu s6.21¢; in 
quot. 1818 = perching-place, 

aig Anc, Rec, Dublin (1889) 1. 364 All manner of 
men that occupiecth shippes. .shall pay to the Watyr-bailliff, 
for his perchyng, ii.d of silver, as oft tymes as thei comyth 
ynand out. 155s [see Percn v.' 5]. 1828 Keats Andym. 
1. 535 Pluck down A vulture from his towery perching. 1892 
S. Baaser Beneath had ide Shade 46 The' perching* 
of boulders hy the agency of ice in the glacial period. 

attrib, 1883 Martin & Moats Vertebr. Dissect. 132 
This is the perching muscle, and is so nrranged that when 
the bird flexes the leg upon the thigh. .the flexor muscles of 
the toes are pulled upon and the foot made to grasp the 
perch, 3888 E, Eccreston Graysons in Century Alag. 
ee 274 He managed. .to get perching-room on the window- 
sill, 31889 Women's Union Frat. 15 Nov. 87 Waving their 
work carried to the perching room [to be exainined: see 
Percn v.' 5}. 

Perching, p//.a.! (See -1nc%.] That perches; 
Spec. in Orntth. applied to the [NsESsoRES or 
birds with feet adapted for perching ; insessorial. 

1774 Beatrix Minstr. 11. viii, The perching eagle oft was 
heard to cry. 1823 Vicors in 7rans, Linn. Soc. XIV. 405, 
I wish. .to designate this order by the title of /asessores or 
Perching Birds, 1880 A, R. Watracr Ji Life iii 35 
The whole series of British Passeres or perching hirds. 

Perching, v4/. sb. and ppl. 4.2: see Percn v2 
Perchling (ps-tfilin). [f. Percu s6.1+ -Line 1 
2] A = Sema or percotd fish. 

1858 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 90 The small group of diminu- 
tive perchlings, of transparent bodies, called Asdassis, 

Perchlo-r. Abbrev. of perchloride (of mercury). 
, 1896 Aidbutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 429 The thermometer placed 
in ‘sy carbolic' or ‘2, perchlor ' for a few minutes. Fi 

Perchlor-, perchlo:ro-. Chem. Combining 
form of perchloric, perchloride, perchlorinated ; 
chiefly indicating a compound in which there is the 
maximum replacement of hydrogen by chlorine, 
as in perchloracetic, perchloraldchyde, -benzene, 
xihane, -ethylic, er, ete. 

1857 Mintea £vem, Chen. 111, 182 These perchlorinated 
compound ethers, such as the perchloracetic cther..and 
perchloroformic ether..are very unstable. /éid., Amongst 
these products perchloraldehyd..is always present. {6:d. 
354 Perchlorokinone, chloranile (CigClyO,) .. forms pale 
ae flakes of penrly and metallic lustre. 186a /dfd. 
ed. 2) 111. 409 Perchloroquinone. 1866 Onuunc Anim. 
Chem, 123 By treatment with chlorine, all four bodies yield 
+chloranil CeCl; O2, or oe A oad 1882 A thenzune 
11 Nov.632/1 Perchlorethane, perchlorbenzene, and nitrogen 
were ohtained. 

Perchlorate (paikloerét). Chem. [f. Per-1 
5 b+ Curorare,] A salt of perchloricacid. Hence 
Perchlo'rated f7/.a. (see quot.). 

31826 /fenry's Elem. Chem. 1. 537 Perchlorate of potassa 
does not ae vegetable colours. 1856 Miutea “len, 
Chem, UL, 536 No insoluble perchlorate is known: the per- 
chlorate of potash is the least soluble of these compounds, 
1880 Creminsuaw Warts’ Aton, The. 140 The alkaline 
sulphates, selenates, permanganates, and perchlorates are 
isomorphous with each other. 1857 Mayne Erdos. Lex, 
gos/1 Perchlorated ether has been employed to designate 
a body ohtained either by combining directly chlorine with 
olefiant gas, or fetc.]. 

Perchioric (pasklo«rik), a. Chem. [f. Per-1 
§b + Cutorte.] In Herchloric acid, hydrogen 
perchlorate, HCIO,, the oxygen acid of chlorine 
containing more oxygen than CuLoricacid (HCIO,). 

1618 W. Henry Elem, Chem. (ed. 8) 1. 437 The per-chloric 
acid will then consist of one atom of chlorine = 33'S, united 
with seven atoms of Sears 1856 Mutter Elent, 
Chem, M1. 536. 1869 Roscoz Alem. Chern. (1873) 115 
eon ncid is one of the most powerful oxidizing agents 

Perchloride (paskldersid). Chew. [Pen-1 
5a.) A compound of chlorine witb another ele- 
ment or radical, contalning the maximum pro- 
Portion of chlorine. (These are now usually 
otherwise expressed; e.g. perchloride of carbon 
(perchlorinated chloride of ethylene), carton tri- 
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chloride C,Cl,, perchloride of iron (trichloride of 
iron), ferric chloride Fe,Cl,, a8 distinguished from 
ferrous chloride (proto- or dichloride of iron) 
FeCl,.) So Perohlo’rinated, combined or charged 
with the maximum proportion of chlorine; hence 
Perchlorina‘tion, +Perchio'ruret O/s, = Per- 
chloride, 

1818 W. Hunav Elem. Chem. 11. 15 In the chloride of 
phosphorus its elements are united stom to atom; while 


in the per-chloride two atoms of chlorine are combined 
with one of phosphorus, 1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin, 


Afed, 4a Some denominate sublimate perchloride [of mercury). 
1881 J. Riper in Med. Temp. Frail. XLVI. 83 He wns 
placed on full diet..and was ordered perchloride of iron. 


1857 Mitten Llew. Chev, U1. 180 An alcoholic solution 
of potash decomposes "perchlorinated ether, 1863-78 WaTTs 
Dict. Chem, 1. 766 Several perchlorinated compound ethers 
- yield trichloride of carbon, when similarly treated, 1882 
Athenzum 11 Nov. 632/1 ‘The authors have studied the 
effect of exhaustive *perchlorination ..on quinolin [etc.}. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. gos/1 A “perchloruret. 

[f. mod. 


Percid (ps asid), sd. and a. Jchthyol. 
L. Percide pl, f. L. perca Pencn sé.1: see -10 3.) 
a. sb, A fish of the family Percide, typified by the 
genus /erca or perch. b. aay. Belonging to the 
family Percide, Also Pe'rcidal a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 


Perciform (pd-siffim), a. Jchihyol.  [ad. 
mod.L. ferciformis, f. L. perca Prxcu 16.1: see 
-Forx.] Of the form of, or resembling, a perch ; 
sfec. belonging to the division /’rciformes com- 
prising the Percfde and several allicd families. 

1880 Day in Frnt. Linn. Soc. XV. 52 On the Coromandel 
coast ..1 found the sinall perciform Therapons residing 
inside Medusae. 

Percil(e, obs. forms of ParsLEy. 

Percimonious, obs. fonn of PaRstmMoniovus. 

Percine (p3ssvin), a. and sb. Jehihyol. [f. 
mod.L, J’rcinge pl. f. L. perca Percu sé.1] a. 
adj. Belonging to the subfamily Percine of the 
Pereide. b. sb. A fish of this subfamily, 


1890 in Cent, Dict. 
Percipience (pasi*pi¢ns).  [f. L. type *perci- 


pientia, (. percipient-em, pr. pple. of fererpere to 
PERCEIVE: se¢ -ENCE.] ‘The action or condition 
of perceiving; perception, cognizance. 
| 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 1. 313 Sense or percipience 
is the standing so circumstanced as that the impulse of 
objects striking upon us may be transmitted so as to raise 
perceptions, 1836 I. Tavior Phys. The. another Life 
(1858) 126 The mind's..percipience of sensitive pleasure, 
1886 Gusney Phantasnis of Lrving 1. 406 An example of 
collective telepathic percipience. 1891 }faaoy Yess (1892) 
378 She lay in a state of percipience without volition, 
Percipiency (pessi‘piénsi). rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ENCY.} ta. = prec. (0ds.). b. The quality 
of being percipient. 

1662 H. Mors FAslos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1732) 13. A 
necessary requisite of that which is capable of the function 
of Commion-percipiency. 1845 Mrs. Browntno Left, 3 Mar. 
(1897) 1. 243 The review amused me..hy its percipiency 
about your remembering me during your travels in the East. 

Percipient (paisi‘piént), a. and 36. [ad. L. 
percipient-em, pr. pple. of fereipéere to PERCEIVE.) 

A. adj. That perceives or is capable of perceiv- 
ing; conscious; observing ; seeing; discerning. 

1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect, ii, 5a A pone and rational 
Creature. 1764 Rein /aguiry vi § 4. 137 [t..canonly be the 
act of a percipient or thinking being. 180a-z2 Bentuam 
Ration, Fudic. Evid, (1827) Il. 497 Employed in the 
character of attesting (i. e. percipient and signing) witnesses, 
1838-9 Hatiam ffist, Lit. U1, uu iii. § 86. 73 The eternal 
basis of conviction, .. the consciousness of a self within, 
a cr indivisible Ego. 186a Mavatcr Afor. & Alef. 
Philos, 1V. ix. § 128. 648 ‘he man becomes through a divine 
life Piles jent of God. 

. $0. One who or that which perceives, 

1662 H. Moar Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1714) 13 That 
vital Sympathy and Coactivity, that transforms objects in 
their exactest circumstances to the common Percipient. 
1665 GLANVILL Scepsts Sci. v, The Soul is the sole Percipient, 
which alone hath animadversion and sense properly so 
called. 5744 Hassis Three Treat, iu. i. ies) 6 Nature 
passes to the Percipient through all the Senses. 1867 Lewes 
Hist, Philos, (ed. 3) U1. 301 In the very act of imagining it, 
you include an ideal percipient, : 

b. spec. in Telepathy, etc. One who perceives 
something outside the range of the senses, or ‘oa 
whose mind a telepathic impact falls’. 

1885 Proc. Soc. Psychical Research 11).9a Anapparition of 
a dead person whose death was unknown to the percipient. 
1885 Gurney Phantasms of Living 1.6 We call the owner 
of the impressing mind the agenf, and the owner of the 
impressed mind the acre. 1898 Afonth Jan. 52 sole, 
Intimate personal relations between the writer and the per- 
cipient of the vision. 

ercive, obs. form of PERCEIVE. 

Percloee, obs. variant of PaRcLosR 56. 

+ Perclose, obs. var. PARCLOSE v., to enclose ; 
to close, conclude. 

5535 St. Papert fen. VIII, U1. 260 At Chester we re- 
ceyved letters from Mr. Brabazon, whiche we send you 
herin perclosed. 1538 /did. LIL. 73 Which if we may have 
before the perclosing of this letter, your Lordship shall have 
them herin inclosed, 1g4a /éfd. 437 At the perclosing of 
your snide Treasurers Iaste accompte. 1558 Ca/. Anc, Kec. 
Dudlin (1889) 1. 47a After the same. .accompt perclosed and 
no surplusage fonde. 


PERCOLATION. 


+Percoa-roted, gp/.a. Obs. rare—*. [f. Pen- 2 
+ CoARCTED.] 

16a3 Cockenam, Percoarcted, brought into a narrow roome, 

a Perco-ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. percoct-, ppl. 
stem of percoguére, {. PER- 1 + coguére to boil, 
cook.) fraus. To boil or heat through or 
thoroughly. So Percoot ff/. a. [ad. L. percoctis 
pa. pple.], fig. ‘ overdone’, hackneyed. 

1635 Swan Sfec, Af. vi. (1643) 302 The heat of the sunne 

tcocting those waters which are extreamly salt. 1657 
Tomunson Kenou's Dish. 715 Turpentine.,may be added 
when the Salve is percocted. 1879 G. Mraenitn Fgoist 
1]. xi. 246 ‘lo abstain from nny employment of the obvious, 
the percoct, , likewise. .the overstrained, 

Percoid (ps-ikoid), a. and 14. /ehthyol, [mod. 
f. L. perca + -01D: first in F., in pl. Percoides, 
Cuvier’s name for the perch family of acantbo- 
pterygious fishes (ercide).] a. adj. Resembling or 
akin to a perch; belonging to the perch family of 
fishes. b. sé. A fish of the perch family. So 
Percoi‘dean a. and 54.; Percoi‘deous a. 

[1840 Penty Cycl, XVII. 431/a Percidz, or Percoldes of 
Cuvier, /éid., The first division of the Percoides, according 


| to Cuvier, comprises [etc.].] /éd. 433/s bo the fifth division 


of Percoid fishes the ventral fins are placed in advance of 
the pectorals, 1846 Sstaat Suppl. s.v., Percoids are a tribe 
of acanthopterygian fishes, of which the perch is the type. 
185: Gosse Mal. in Jamaica 190 It was of a percoid form 
..and about a foot in length. 1887 Atheneum g July 58/3. 

Percolate (paskdlet), 56. [ad. L. percolat-um 
strained, neuter pa. pple. of fercdl/dre: see next.] 
A product of percolation. 

1885 C. G. W. Loce Workshop Receipts Ser. iv. 205/2 
Each successive part of the percolate lessens the sugar iu 
the percolator, 1898 Aev. Brit. Pharm. 7 The alcohol is 
recovered from the last two percolates, and the residual 
extract dissolved in the reserved percolate. 

Percolate (psukdle't),v.  [f. L. percdlai-, ppl. 
stem of peredlare, {. per Peu- 1 throngh + cdldre to 
strain, f. cof-zme a strainer. ] 

1. trans. To cause (a liquid) to pass throagh the 
interstices of a porous body or medium ; to strain 
or filter (naturally or artificially). Loosely, ‘To 
cause (a finely divided solid) to trickle or pass 
through pores or minute apertures, to sift. Now 
rare. 

1636 Bacon Syfva § 396 Springs on the Tops of High-Hil!s 
are the best: For ., they..are more Percolaied thorow a 
Rent Space of Earth. 1658 Everyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 292 
‘ou shall percolat it through a sieve or course cloath, 1715 
tr. Pancirollus' Rerun Alen. 1.1. x. 190 Strainers, through 
which they percolated Snow to cool their Wines, c 18a 
Lance Cottuge Farmer 23 Oatineal. undressed, percolated 
between the fingers into boiling water. 


a1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1.i. 129 The Evidences of 
Fact are as it were percolated throngh 2 vast Period af Ages, 
and many very obscure to us, 1808 Bextuam Se. Xeform 
48 Devt reered: and treble-refined, hy being percolated 
through the lips and pens of Commissioners and Commis- 
sioners’ Clerks, and Agents, and Writers to the Signet. 

2. intr. Said of a liquid: To pass through a 
porous substance or medium; to filter, ooze, or 


trickle through. 

1684 Bovie Perousn. Anim, & Solid Bod. vi. 94 A tradition, 
that in..the West Indies they have. .large Vessels, wherein 
they put water (o percolate, as it were, through a strainer, 
1687 A. Loveut te. Shevenot's Trav. 1. 62, Through these 
teed the Water transpires and percolates into an carthen 

essel underneath. 1726 Swirt Gudtiver ut. v, Extracting 
the nitre, and letting the aqueous or fluid particles percolate, 
1813 Baxeweik J/atrod, Grol, (1815) 109 The caverns have 
been formed by the agency of water percolating through 
natural fissures, 1878 Hux tev eT aay ag The water 
which has percolated through the sandy ds. 

b. fig. (ch filter, trickle.) 

1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. (ed. 3) 11. 399 That Influence.. 
has percolated down to the most ordinary intelligences, 1876 
Giavstons Homeric Synchr. 251 The worship of Isis had 


percolated at several points into the Greek Peninsula. 

3. trans. Of a liquid: ‘lo ooze or filter through 
(a porous body or medium) ; to permeale. 

1794 Suuuivan View Nat. 1. 258 Ic suffers that rain to 
percolate the earth, 1 Kiewan Geod. Ess. 118 Water 
percolating the pores uf the basalt, 1885 R. Buchanan 
Master of Aline vii, 1t was actually percolated with sea- 
water oozing through the solid granitic mass. 

Sig. 1865 Munivare Rom. Enrp, VII, xvii. 306 A sennte 
..S0 freely percolated by the blood of the lower classes. _ 

Hence Pe'rcolated f//.a.; Perroolating v6/. sé. 
aud ppl. a. ' 

1694'S. S.' Loyal & dmpart. Satirist aa In you Socratick 
Wisdom do 's survive And flow with purer percolated streams, 
1864 W.K. Twente Lakes & Rivers of Bible i. 20 Like 
percolating waterit [bitumen] exudes through the veins into 
the wells, 1 C. Kine Mountain. Sierra Nev, is. 19% 
Under the influence of the..constant percolatiog of surface 
waters, 1880 Gein Phys. Geog. iv. 246 Limestone fs liable 
to be dissolved and removed hy lating rain-water. 

Percolation (p3skola-jon). [ed. L. peredla- 
tidn-em, n. of action from percofdre to PERCOLATE.] 
The action or process of percolating. — 

a. The action of straining or filtering a Nquid 
througb some porona material ; filtration; ser. mm 
Pharmacy, the process of obtaining an extract by 
passing successive quantities of a dissolving liquid 
through a pulverized substance until all the soluble 
matters ere extracted (= DISPLACEMENT 3 C)- 


PERCOLATIVE. 


1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage v. xiii. 512 This freshnesse of 
the springes..may rather be ascribed to percolation and 
strayning through the narrow spongie passages of the earth, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 3 It seemeth Percolation or Transmission. 
(which is commonly called Straining) is a good kinde o 
Separation, Not onely of Thick from Thin..But of more 
subtile Natures, 1799 Med. Frat. 1. 402 The..utility of 
Mr. Collier's new machines for percolation, 18aa T. Tayion 
Apuleius 207 She defecates, by percolation, the precious 
wine, 1885 C, G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ww. 
198/1_ Percolation..is a kind of filtration, commonly called 
‘ Ke displacement ', employed for extracting the essence from 
roots, herbs, seeds, Pate &e, a: 

b. The action of passing, as a liquid, through 
the interstices of some poroas hody or substance; 
an oozing through. - 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ui. 56 Petrifications, or 
Minerall indurations, like other gemmes proceeding from 
percolations of the earth disposed unto such concretions, 
1 Krawan Geol. Ess. 378 Dense strata of clay. alone 
ould detain the sea water, and prevent its percolation. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Antu. Kingd. § 838 (ed. 4) 345 ‘Vhe 
chyte or nutritive material extracted by the food exudes... 
by a species of percolation, through the walls of the in- 
testine. 186a Dana Man. Geol. 66a The waters..reach the 
ocean only by percolation through the beach. 

te. Phonetics. Used of the emission of the breath 
through a narrow opening between two of the 
organs of speech, in producing vocal sounds. Oés. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. ui. x. 361 Percolation of the 
breath betwixt both the Lips contracted round-wise which 
makes the vocal whistling sound. Jéid., Percolation of the 
breath between the top of the Tongue and the roots of 
the Teeth, 1711 J. Greenwoon Ang. Grant. 254 Letters 
framed by a percolation or straining of the Breath through 
a kind of Chink betwixt the Tongue and upper Teeth. 

d 


observe that.. Pythagoras..and Socrates had great names 
nmongst the leading Christians, it is no wonder if in the per- 
colation something of the relish should remain. 1873 Datly 
News 27 Aug., People grow weary of wiiting for the slow 
percolation of that doctrine through the official mind. 

e. atirtb. 

1895 Daily News 8 Oct. 9/5 A paper was read..on ‘The 
Relative Value of Percolation Gauges’. 1899 Cacney tr. 
Yaksch's Clin, Diagn, i. 94 The greater ease with which 
watery blood neutralises the acid..in the percolation tests. 

Percolative (p3keleitiv), a. rare, [f. PER- 
COLATE v: see -ATIVE.] Having the quality of 
percolating or allowing percolation. 

1863 JFrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. 579 Separating the 
retentive soils from the percolative, water-bearing soils, 

Percolator (pa:kdleito). [Agent-n., in L, 
form, from fercélare to PernconaTE.] &. One who 
or that which percolates. b, An apparatus for 
percolating or straining a liqnid; a filter or strainer: 
(a) for straining coffee; (4) for obtaining an ex- 
tract hy percolation (sec PERCOLATION a), 
184a Francis Dict. Arts, Percolator,a filtering machine. 
1857 Henrrey Bot. § 653 Through these tissues the juices 
freely percolate.. they act as percolators. 1871 'M. Lecranp‘ 
Camir, Fresh. xiv. 238 Taking occasional sips of black 
coffee—at making which, in a patent percolator, Mr. Samuel 
had become. .quite a proficient. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1. 198/a Gradually pour into the per- 
colator sufficient of the. .liquid to be filtered, to drive before 
it, or ‘displace ', the liquid contained in the mass, 
Percollice, -collois, obs. ff. PerrcuLuis. 

Percomorph (p5-1kdmpaf), a. and sé. Lchthyol. 
(& mod.L. Percomorphi pl., £. L. perca, Gr. wépan, 
Perci 56.1 + Gr, -poppos, f. poppy form.} a. ady. 
Belonging to the order Percomorphi of Cope, 
comprising most of the spiny-finned fishes. b. 5d. 
A fish of this order, So Percomo‘rphic, Perco- 
mo‘rphous ad/s. 

1885 Core Orig. Fittest xi. (1887) 330 The double bony 
floor of the skull of the Distegous percomorph fishes is a 
complication which places them at the summit of the line of 
true fishes. 

Percontation (p3ikpntafan). rare. [ad. L. 
percontation-em, n. of action from percontare, -ari 
to inquire, interregate.] A questioning, inquiry. 
So Percontatorial (parkgntiitderial) @., given to, 
or pertaining to, questioning ; inquisitive. 

163 Cockraam, Percontation, an enquiry. 1656 STANLEY 
fist. Philos. vut. (2701) 310/1 Percontation is a thing for 
which we cannot answer significantly, as Interrogation, yes: 
but as thus, fle dwetleth tn sucha place. 1835-8 S. R. 
Martiano Dark Ages ii. (1844) 24 Between a percontation 
and interrogation, the ancients made this distinction—that 
the former admitted a variety of answers, while the latter 
must be replied to by ‘yes’ or‘no’, 1853 THackeaay fs 
United States, This percontatorial foible has grown with 
the national growth. 1861 Sat. Keo 18 May 496 The 
forms of the house, on putting a question, do not admit the 
percontatorial process to be coatioued. 

[f.. mod.L. 


Percophid (p5:akdfid). /chthyol. 
Percophidx pl., f. Percophis (f. L. perca, Gr. wé pay 
Prrcu $5.1 + Gr. dqus serpent): sce -1D3.] A fish 
of the family Percophide (typical genus Percophis), 
allied to perches, but with elongated body and 
pointed head. So Pe'rcophoid a., belonging to 
this family; sd. = Percophid, 

+ Percri‘brate,v. Ots. rare. [f. L. percribrat-, 
ppl. stem of fereribra-re to silt thoroughly, f. 
PEr- 2+ cribrare to sift, f. criérum a sieve, f. root 
cer-, er-, of cernere to sift + instrumental suffix 


. Jig: { 
1660 Jer. Tavton Duet. Dubit. u. ii. rule ii, If we list to 


to sit idly at it. 
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-brum.] trans, To pass throngh or as through a 
sieve, to sift. So +} Percribra‘tion, passage through 
or as through a sieve, 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. fo The bloud is so divided by 
the minuteness of their Capillary Vessels, or percribration 
through the habit of the Parts. 1668 H. More Dro. Dial. 
un. xvili. (2713) 14§ Thy Brain thus blown up by the per- 
cribrated influence of thy moist Mistress, the Moon, 168 
Granvite Sadducismus 1. (1726) 378 Instances of their easy 
percribration through porous bedies. 4 

+Percru-ciate,v. Obs.rare—°. [f. L.percructare, 
f. Per- 2+crucidre to torment: see CRUCIATE.] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Percruciate, to torment greatly, 

Perculace, -cullas, -cullice, etc., obs, ff. 
PoRTCULLIS, 

Perculsion (parkolfen). rave. [f. L. type 
*perculsion-em, f. perculs-, ppl. stem of percellore 
to upset, strike with consternation, etc.) ‘ta. 
Consternation, shock of mind or feeling. Oés. 
b. A physical stroke or shock. So +Percul- 
sive a. Oés., characterized hy giving a shock. 

3609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 20 As the 
paines are vusufferable to flesh and blood, so haue they a 
very perculsiue force euen vpon the Soule. 1657 Reeve 
God's Plea Ep. Ded. 9 They are not yet come to her 
dejections, tee dations, perculsions, 18aa-34 Good's Study 
Aled, (ed. 4) 1V. 106 An ovulum, detached.. by the force of 
the orgastic perculsion. 

+ Pereu-netorily, adv, Obs. nonce-wd,  [irreg. 
f. Per- + L. cunctaré to delay, loiter, after per- 
Sunctorily.) Yn a loitering manner, lazily. 

1615 T. Anams Blacke Devill 27 This is he that makes men 
serue God percunctorily, perfunctorily—to go slowly to it, 


Percur (poskd"1), wv. rare. [ad. L. pereurrére 
to mn through, f. PER- 1 + currére to run: cf. 
concur. Cf. F. parcourir.] trans. Torun throngh, 
traverse (either of actual motion, or of eueneion). 

1657 Tomuinson Aenon's Disp, 285 A leaf ., with three 
strokes pereurring its longitude. 1835 Ure PAilos, Manuf. 
384 The fan produces its greatest effect when the points of 
its wings percur in revolving about eighty feet per second, 

+ Percurra‘tion. Oés. [erron. f. PERcUR v. + 
ATION, for *fercursiox.] A running through. 

1785 Gentil. Mag. LV. 1, 265, I have chosen the Empire of 
Russia as the theatre of my percurrations. a 

[ad. L. 


Percurrent (poskerént), a. rare. 
percurrent-em, pr. pple. of pereurr-dre: sec PER- 
cun.] Running through; continuing or extending 
throughout, or from one end to the other; sfec. in 
Bot, said of a midrib or other nerve extending 
from the hase to the apex of a leaf, 

1578 Banistea fist, Afant. 3a All the motions ..excellently 

ercurrent, und yet at tength to cease, or end at these 

ones, 3188a Ocitvie (Annandale), Percurrent, running 


through from top to hottom, 1886 Cassed/'s Encyet, Diet, 
Percurrent, running through. Obsolete, except in botany. 


Percursory (perks uséri), a. rare. [f. L. 


percursor one who rons through: see -ory 2.] 


a. Characterized by rmnning through something 
rapidly or hastily. b. Assoronsly. Running or 
moving swiftly along. 

1837 Lockuart Scott vii. (1839) I, a89 He visited some of 
the finest districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire; ..not in 
the percursory manner of his more boyish expeditions. 1864 
Jj. Lercu in i. Brown Forze Subs. (1882) 40 Look at the 
tail of his descending friend's horse. Look at another's 
percursory ‘ Lincoln and Bennett’ bowling along ! 


Percuss (posko's), v. [f. L. percuss-, ppl. 


, stem of ercutére to strike or thrust through, f. 


Per- 1 + guatére to shake, strike, dash, etc.] 

‘tl. ¢razs. To strike so as to shake or give a shock 
to; hence gev. to strike, hit, knock, give a blow 
to. Also jig. Ods. (in general sense). 

1560 Rotuano Crt. Venus i. 146 Percust he was into per- 
plexitie. 1615 G. Saxoyvs Tvav.6 Earth quakes percussed, 
men with theaffright. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 117 Solid Bodies, 
if they be very softly percussed, give no Sound. 1694 
Motreux Radelass vy. (1737) aag Our Aurictes, percuss’d by 
Fame sonorous. 

2. Med. To tap or strike gently (some part of 
the body) with the finger or an instrument, for 
purposes of diagnosis, or of therapentics. 

1834 J. Forses Lacnnec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 17 When we 
percuss comparatively the two sides of the chest. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 38a The joints or muscles affected, 
ma percussed, pressed or moved with impunity. 

. absol, or tntr, 

1849-52 Topo Cycl. Anat, IV. 1034/1 Percussing over the 
sth rib at its junction with its cartilage, 1883 T. L. Brunton 
in Nature & Mar, 437/a Thus he percusses rapidly over a 
nerve when the pain is dull or grinding, and percusses slowly 
when the pain is acute, 

Hence Percurased pf/. a. (in Her, = Percus- 
8ANT); Percucsaing £4/, a. = 

1s7a BossewEtt Armorte u, 4a [Lions] are borne... Their 
tayles forked, ..descendante, percussed, and contercoloured. 
1665 Hooke Arcrogr. 55 Storms, or Oars, or other percuss. 
ing bodies, 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med, 1V. 656 The sound 
produce by the impact of the percussing finger on the one 
percussed. 

Percussant (pasky'sint), 2. Her. [f. as PEr- 
CUSS ¥ + -ANT, after other heraldic adjs. as fas- 
sant, rampant, ete.] Said of the tail of a lion or 
other animal when represented as bent round as if 
lashing its side: cf. percussed In prec. 
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¢1828 Berry Encyel, Her. 1, Gloss., Percussant, or Pers 
cussed,..sometimes applied to the tail of a lion, or other ani- 
mal, when tying on the back or side, ns if he were beating 
and striking himself therewith. 1889 in Exvin Dict. Her. 

Percussion Co sb. [ad. L. fer- 
cusston-em, n. of action from percutére: see PER- 
cuss. Cf. F. peretssion (14th c. in Littré), perh, 
the immediate model.] ji 

1. The striking of one body with or against another 
with some degree of force, so as to give a shock; 
impact; astroke, blow,knock. Usually in reference 
to solid bodies; more rarely to liquids, or to air 
(as producing sound). Chiefly in scientific use. 
Centre of percussion : see CENTRE sd, 16. 

3544 Puaer Keg. ixfe Cvij, Sometyme the sayde payne 
[of the eye] commeth by percussion or strykynge., 1603 
Hourann Péutarch's Mor. 1348 He saith: That we doe.. 
heare by the percussion and beating of the aire, 1654 R. 
Coprincton tr. fustine, etc. 561 Antoninus Verus..did die 
a n percussion of blood in the head, which Disease the 

reeks call the Apoplexy. 1669 PAid. rans. IV, 1088 The 
Doctrine of Percussion on which depends that of the Cunens 
or Wedge. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Phitos. U1, xxxi. 
259 Percussion puts all the parts of the wood into a 
tremulous motion. 18aa Imison Se. & Art Il. 29 No heat 
seems to follow from the percnssion of liquids in soft bodies, 
1879 Cassell’s Techn, Edue. 1V. 146/a Fulminating silver, 
even when moist, will explode by percussion, 

b. ¢ransf. and jig.: e.g. the striking of sound 
upon the ear; the ictus or rhythmic ‘ beat’ in verse; 
the stroke of an ‘evil eye’, etc. 

1607 Saks. Cor. 1. iv. §9 With thy grim lookes, and The 
Thunder-like percussion of thy sounds ‘Thou mad‘st thine 
enemies shake, 16a5 Bacon £ss., Envy (Arb.) 511 The 
Times, when the Stroke, or Percussion of an Envious Eye 
doth most hurt, are, when the Party ennied is beheld in 
Glory. 1674 tr. Rapin's Rofl. Aristotle's Treat. Poesie 
Pref, 13 In the Italian and Spanish. .all the Rimes are dis- 
syllable, and the percussion stronger. 

2. Specific applications. 

a. The striking of a fulminating powder, or 
percussion-cap (see 5), so as to produce a spark 
and explode the charge in a fire-arm, 

1810 Sporting we XXXVI. 273 He used one of Forsyth‘s 
gun-locks, which, flintless, goes off by percasions 1829 
tr. P. W. Schmidt (184g in Yond. Franklin Fast. 100 On 
some kinds of fulminating powder inflammsble by per- 
cussion and their use in firearms. 1846 GREENER Se?. 
Gaunery go Percussion has been for some years introduced 
into the service, for igniting the charge of all large guns, 

b. Afed. The action of striking or tapping with 
the finger, or with a small hammer (fercetsston- 
hammer) wpon a part of the body, either to ascer- 
tain the condition of some internal organ by the 
sound prednced, or for therapentic purposes, 

If the stroke is made directly upon the body, it is called 
immediate percussion; if upon something placed against 
the body (e g. a finger of the other hand, or a smal} instru. 
ment made hee the purpose), mediate percussion, \ 

1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 471 Percussion 
of the thorax yielded a much clearer sound on the right 
than on the left side. 1843 R. J. Gaaves Syst. Céin. Med, 
Tntrod, Lect. 16 How much has the treatment of pectoral 
diseases been improved by the application of auscultation 
and percussion? 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex.s, v., Medical percussion 
was known to Hippocrates, but was only used in abdominal 
diseases. It was not until the time of Auenbrngger that its 
use was suggested for diseases of the chest. a 

c. Instrument of percussion a musical instru- 
ment that is played by percussion or striking. 

Mostly applied to those used chiefty or solely for marking 
rhythm, ka either struck with a stick or the hand (as the 
drum, triangle, tambourine), or struck together in pairs (@s 
cymbals); rarely to stringed instruments in which the strings 
are struck by hammers, Hence fercussion is sometimes 
used collectively for the instruments of percussion in an 
orchestra, or their players (cf. strings, wind, wood), 

1776 Burney //ist. Afas, (1789) 1. 255 Musical instruments 
chiefly of percussion, 1838 Penny Cych X11. 498 Lnsiru 
ments, Musical, are, 1. Keyed, as the Organ, Piano-forte, 
ete. 3..4. of Percussion, us the Drum, Cymbals, etc. 1904 
Daily News a5 Feh. 8/5 Almost all the strings are pupils of 
the conductor, and the wind and percussion are prontinent 
members of London orchestras. > 

d. A device in some reed-organs by which 4 
small hammer is caused to strike the reed as the 
air is admitted to it, thus quickening the production 
of the sound. 

1879 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 667 Another 
major invention was that of Martin, who gave the harmonium 
..“quicker speech ’, i.e. made the sound more quickly follow 
the descent of the key. ‘The invention is known as ‘ pet- 
cussion’, ee Be d 

3. Afus, The actual ‘striking’ or sounding of 
a note or chord, esp. of a discord, as distinguished 
from preparation and resolutzon. 

1880 C. H, H. Paray in Grove Diet. Mfus. 11. 685 Percus- 
sion. .is the actual sounding of the discord. J 

+4. Chiromancy. A name for the outer edge of 

the palm of the hand: see quots. Os. 
“1644 Butwer Chirol, 75 The hand thus closely shut and 
the fingers all turned in... The nether part. .Chiromancers 
call the pomell or percussion. 1653 R. Sanneas Physiogm. t4 
The percussion is the outer part, which moves when he 
strike anything. did. 116 Such lines in the percussion 
the hand denote drowning. _ 

5. attrié. and Cond. Of, for, pertaining to, OF 
worked by percussion; esp, made or constructed so 
as ta he ignited or exploded by percussion (cf. 2 a), 
as percusston arm, bullet, fuse, gun, match, primer, 
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tude; belonging to, used for, or produced by 
medical er (sense 2b), as perenssion 
blow, dullness (= dull sound), Aammner, massage, 
nole, resonance, sound, stroke, thrill, tone; per- 
cussion cap, n smnil copper cap or cylinder 
containing fulminating powder, exploded by the 
pefcussion of a hammer so as to fire the charge of 
a firearm; percuaaion drilt, a drill worked by 

ercnssion; percuasion figure, a characteristic 
igure produced by a blow with « pointed insiru- 
ment on a thin plate of certain crystals; per- 
cusaion grinder, ‘n machine for crushing quartz 
or other hard material by a combined rubbing and 
pounding process’ (Knight Diet. Mech.) ; per- 
cusaion instrument = tustrument of percussion: 
see 2¢; percussion-look, ea form of lock for a 
fire-arm in which the charge Is fired by means of 
a percussion cap; percussion powder, the powder 
used in percussion caps, consisting, since ¢ 1823, 
of mercury fulminate, previously composed chiefly 
of perchlorate of potash ; percusaion-sieve, en np- 
paratus for sorting ores according to size by means 
of two inclined sieves which are agitated by levers 
(Knight); percuasion-atop, a draw-stop in a 
reed-organ which puts the percusslon (2d) into 
netion ; percusaion-table, an apparatus for sort- 
ing ores according to weight, consisting of a slightly 
inclined table or frame which is shaken inter- 
mittently by a mechanical appliance. 

1844 Regul. & Ord. Arnty 104 The *Percussion Arm does 
not require so much repair as the Flint Musket. 1823 
Specif J. Day's Patent No. 486 Nipple or spill to receive 
the copper “percussion caps. 1895 GuTtTMann Afanuf 
Explos. WU. 275 Percussion caps were first made by Joseph 
Egg, an English gun-maker,in 1815. 189a GreENnen Sreech- 
Loader 2 The pee gun was a great improvement 
on the flint-lock, nnd although its day was short, it may be 
reszarded as the most durable gun ever made. 1890 W. J. 
Goarpon Foundry 43 The hard whinstone is excavated by 
*percussion drills anddynamite. 1904 Dasly Chron. 13 June 
és Special rules..including one prohibiting the use of per- 
cussion rock-drills in hard stone. 1878 Knicur Diet. Mech., 
* Percussion fuse, a fuse in a projectile set in action by con- 
cussion when the projectile strikes the object. 1879 Cassels 
techn. Educ. WV, 1222/2. 1827 J. Suaw in Grai. Franklin 
fast, 283 The slowest powder was much the safest in the 
“percussion gun. 1819 Trans. Soc. Arts XXXVI. 8 
*Percussion gun-lock. Silver medal voted to Mr. Collinson 
Hall. 1898 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. V. 212 Percussion... with 
a pleximeter and *p-rcussion-hammer .. yields a clear 
metallic sound, 287a Yeats 7echn. Hist. Comm. 53 The 
Egyptians had many of the wind, stringed, and “percussion 
instruments at present known. 1845 Mes Caatyte Let?. 1. 
i A pair of pistols with “percussion-locks, 1887 D. 

lacutre Art of Massage (ed. 4) ti. 20 His *percussion 
massage is nothing more than that employed by the ancients, 
1880 Haawatt Aneuriso: 73 “Percussion nutes were dull on 
the inner two inches of the clavicle and in a semicircle ex- 
tending down to the first rib. 
Com, 102 “Percussion powder... ignites with a blow. 185, 
Con. Hawxer Jnstr. Yang. Sportsmen (ed. 4)77 Mr. Joyce... 
establishing a manufactory of this anticorrosive percussion 
powder in which he does away entirely with the oxymuriate. 
1824 Franklin Inst. Rep. in Mech. Mag. U1, Joshua 
Shaw's improved “percussion primers. 1838 Creil Eng. 
§ Arch, Frnt. 358/1 When the percussion primer 
strikes. 1876 rans, Clinical Soc. ik 110 Over the 
right side the “percussion-resonance was normal. 1858 
Rep. to Govt. U. S, Munitions War 28 Full-cock the 
hammer, pull the trigger, causing the hammer to strike 
the bes 
cartridge, and exploding it. 1875 Kaicur Dict. Aleck., 
*Percussion-stof, a piano-forte stop to the organ, which 
tenders the touch Ike the former. 1853 MaakHam tr. 
Skodi's Auseult, a1 The fluid in the cavity is disturhed by 
the “percussion-stroke, and a sound, similar to the move- 
tent of saliva in the month, is then produced. 1875 Knicut 
Dict, Mech. *Percussion-table. 1881 Raymono Afining 
Gloss., Percussion-table. 1870-93 S. Gaze Ausenit. § Per- 
ewss. lit. (ed. 4)75 *Percussion Thrill, A peculiar quiverin: 
sensation .. sometimes Cee b: roeussion, 1839 . 
Marsu in Jrnl. Franklin Inst. XXII. 114 *Percussion 
tubes fur eanaon, 

lence Percu‘saional a., of or pertaining to per- 
cussion 5 + Parcu’ssionist, one who uses a per- 
cussion gun (0ds.); Percn’ssionizs v. = Penr- 
CUSSION v. 

3776 Hawnins Hist, Music 1, m1, vii. 341 His[Cassiodorus’] 

division of instrumental music..into three parts, namely, 
percussfonal, tensile, and inflatile. 1817 Sgorting Mag. 
45 He deals in death blows as a percussionist, By his patent 
detonating, weather proof, water proof, fire proof guns. 183a 
G. T, Viexe Six Months in Amer, tl. 76 li New York..a 
gunmaker had put over his door,’ Flint and steel guns altered 
and percussionized ‘. 

Percussion, v. [f prec. sb.]  ¢rans. a. To 
fit (a fite-nrm) for being fired by percussion (see 
prec. 2a). b. To trent with percussion massage. 
Hence Peron‘ssioning v/. 55. (in both senses) ; 
Percuasioner, a. a workman employed in im 
cussioning fire-arms; b. an instrument used in 
percussion massage. 

A. 1846 Garenre Sci. Gunnery 176 The 
A gun, (as the fitting in of nipple, boring breeches, filin 
cocks, &e, is termed). 1881 — Gun 250 When percussione 
the gun is shot zt a target. /éid., In the days of muzzle- 
loaders the percussioner's branch was a very important one. 

b. 1887 D, Macutar Art of Massage (ed. 4) ii. 32. The 
wig propery called percussioner, ..a bundle of birc! 

OL, . 


percussioning of 


1819 T.. B. Jounson Shooter's | 


rcussion-slide .., forcing it against the rim of the | 
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branches. /é/d. iit. 47 That the part being percussioned 
should become accustomed ..to the manipulation. The 
ways of percussioning are numerous. 

Percu'ssive (paskssiv), a. (sd.) (f. L. perctss-, 
ppl. stem of percutcre (see PrRcuss) + -1VE.] 
Having the property of striking ; of, pertnining to, 
characterized by, or connected with percussion. 

1793 Hotceort tr, Lavater's Physiogn. xiii. 69 Great 
original and percussive power. 1800 Vince Hydrostat. xi. 
(806) 114 The same y will always give the same tone, 
whether the percussive stroke be greater or less, 1857 tI. 
Srencea Fss. 1. 24 The first musical iostruments were with- 
out donbt percussive. 1876 Baistowe 74. 4 Pract. Med. 
(srt) 415 The Rescup ster ee percussive phenomena..may 
differ little if at all from those which attend capillary bron- 
chitis, 188 Ref. to Jo. Repr. Pree. Met. U.S. 595 Per- 
cussive machinery that expends its force on metal. 

B. sé. A musical instrument of percussion. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

llence Parcu‘asively adv., Percnu’ssiveness. 

1863 A. M. Beit Princ, Speech 162 In upbraid, upborne, 
upurost,..&C.,..the P isa mere stop of the voice and loses 
its final percussiveness. 1890 Cent. Dict., Percussively, 

Percu'ssor (porky's#!, -ez).  [a. L. percussor 
a striker, etc., agent-n. from perculdre: see PEN- 
cuss v. Cf. mod.F. fercussenr (Littré).] One 
who or that which percnsses or strikes; spec. 
a small instrament for medica] percussion, a per- 
cussion-hammer, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. WL. 374 Dr. 
Granville’s percussor. 

Percutaneous (prskiwté@nios), a. [f. L. per 
eutem through the skin +-aneous, after cxtaneous : 
cf. crrcumforancous, sublerrancous.) Made, done, 
or effected through the skin. Ilence Percnta'ne- 
ously adv., through the skin. 

1887 Amer. Jral. Psychol. Nov. 184 Percutaneous stimu- 
lation .. gave results with somewhat greater irregularity. 
tgoz Brit. Med. Frnt. 12 Apr. 929 A man, who injected 
something into the larynx percutaneously. 1904 /d/d. 
37 Sept. 39 The so-called percutaneous sutures, 

ercu'te, v7 [a, F. percute-r, ad. L. perctulere : 
see next.] é/vans. = PERCUSS 2, 2; esp. in massage, 

1887 1D. Macuire Art of Massage (ed. 4) iv. 98 After 
having ..frictioned and percuted the muscles of the neck. 

Percutient (pazkiz-fiént), a. and sé. ? OAs. 
(ad. L. perentient-em, pr. pple. of pereitére to 
strike through, ete.: see PERCUSS.] a. adj. Strik- 
ing, percussive. b. sd. Something that strikes; 
the striking agent or body. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 190 Where the Aire is the Percutient, 
«against a Hard Body, it never giveth an Exteriour Sound. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos, (1839) 347 The velocity of the 
percutient is to be compared with the magnitude of the 

nderant, 1666 PA, trans. 1.306 The Vehemence of the 


ercussion ‘depends as much upon the length of the percu- 
tient Body, as upon the velocity of the Motion. 


Percylite (psusiloit). 3/i. [Named by 
Brooke, 1850, hie Dr. Percy, who analysed it: 
see -LITE.} An oxychloride of lead and copper, 
found in minute sky-blue cubical crystals. 

1Bs0 Philos, Afag. Ser. st. XXXVI. 131. 1889 Alin. Afag. 
VILL. 172 The crystals are..percylite. 

Pereyl(l, -cyly, obs. forms of PaRBLey, 

Percynne, obs. form of PERSIAN. 

+Perd. Os. rare-*. [app., from the rime, 
for pert, perte, a, OF. perde, perte = lt. perdita 
‘loss':—late L. or Romanic *ferdita sb, from pa. 
pple. of L. perdére to lose. (OF. had also a rare 
mase. form ferd, pert :—L. type perditum.)] Loss. 

1330 R. Brunse Chron, Wace (Rolls) 3841 Non wolde 
helpe restore his perd [vivre pouert). 

Perdao, -au, -aw, var. PaRDAO Obs., E. Indian 
coin. Perde, obs. form of Parp, a panther. 

Perdicine (ps:diszin), a Ornith. [f. mod. 
L, perdicin-us in Perdicine (sc. aves birds), f. L. 
perdix, -icem partridge} Of or related to a par- 
tridge; pertaining to the sobfamily Perdicine of 
the family Phastanide, of which Serdix, the 
partridge, is the typical genus. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Perdicle. rare—°. In 5 -yole. A name for 
some precious stone: app. aetites or eagle-stone. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 394/1 Perdycle, precyous ston, ethites. 

| Perdi‘do. Oss. rare—*. [Sp. perdido adj. 
lost, used as subst.: sce PerDuE.] A desperado. 

1734 Noatn Exam. mt. vi. § 70 (1740) 475 The Duke of 
Monmouth, with his Party of Perdidos, had a Game to play 
which would not shew in quiet Times. 

Perdie (+ perde, -ee), var, Parpse, ‘by God’. 

+Pe-rdifoil, perdifol. 04s. rare. [Angli- 
cized from mod.L, perdrfolins, f. perd-ére to lose + 
foliwm \eaf.] A plant which annually loses its 
lenves; a deciduous plant. So + Perdifo'lious a., 
deciduous; not eyergreen. 

1657 Tomunson Revox’'s Disp. 269 Its leaves are perdi- 
folious; it germinates every year [sea perdifolia ef guotanais 
germinans). 1727 Baiwxv vol. 11, Perdiols, Plants that 
shed their leaves. 1775 Asu, Perdifol, a plant that drops 
its leaves in winter. 1803 B. S. Barton ee Bot, ii. 
The Passion-flower of America and the Jasmine of Malabar, 
are evergreens in their native climates, but become perdifoils 
when they are transplanted into Britain. 

Perdigie, obs. erroneous form of Propicr. 

Perdigwena, variant of PERDRIGoN O63. 
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+Perdiligent, 2. Obs. rare". [ad. L. fer- 
diligent-en: see Pen-1 4.) Very diligent. Hence 
+ Perdi‘ligonco, thorough dlligence. 

1694 Morrecx Radelais v. xxiii. 10g Your. .[ndustry Inter- 
nected with perdiligent Sedulity, and sedulous Perdiligence, 

+Perdisturb, v. Obs. rare—'. (f, PER- 2 + 
Disturs v.] frans. To disturb or hinder greatly. 

1938 Frrzurnes. Just. Peas 103 Yf any perdisturbe or let 
the execution of this acte [etc.}, 

t+ Perdit, perdite, a. Os. rare. (nd. 1. 
perdit-us, pa. pple. of perdére to lose: see Prr- 
p1v10N.] t to virtue; abandoned, wicked. 

a163a T. Tavior God's Judgem. u. vil, A young man 
of a most perdit and debancht course of life. 1645 Pacitt 
blerestogr, (1662) 286 The most perdite sort of men. 

Hence + Perditly adz., (2) in a wicked manner, 
abandonedly, (4) desperately [cf. L. ferdite amare 
to be desperately in love]. 

@163a T. Taytoa Gad's Fudyerm, tt. iv. (1642) 50 Omphale 
-.of whom he was perditly enamoured. 1637 Ii kywoun 
Dialogues ii, Wks. 1874 V1. 118 A thousand times bad rather 
wish to die, Than perditly to affect one base and vile. 

Perdition (paidifan). Also 4 -cyun, 4-6 
-cion, -cloun,ete. [ME.a. OF. perdicinn (11th c. 
in Littré), perdteron, F. perdiiron, ad. L. perdi- 
tién-em, n. of action from ferdére to make away 
with, destroy, lose; f. Per- 3 + dare to give, put.] 

1. The fact or condition of being destroyed or 
ruined; ulter destruction, complete ruin. Now rave. 
, 21340 Hamrote Psalter, etc. 520 (Deut. xxxii. 35) pivde 
is lay of perdicyun. 1382 Wreute rdid., Ny3 is the day 
of perdicioun (Vulg. dies perdition!s; Covzan., the tyme of 
their destruccion is at hondel. — Prov. vi. 15 To this 
anoon shal come his perdicioun, and sodeynli he shall be 
to-treden [Vulg. ce ftio suaz Coveap. destruccion, 1611 
calamity]. 1456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.'1. 5.) 87 The 
parting of bim and his company out of the ost, put all the 
ave Pu pornt of perdicioun. a1§48 Hatt Chron., ffen. WIT 
27b, What losse & perdicion of many noble Capitaynes 
and stronge souldiours must..ensue at the assaute. 1604 
Suaxs. Oth. u. ii, 3 Certaine tydings..importing the meere 
perdition of the Turkish Fleete. 1643 tr. /fildauus Exper. 
Chyrurg. iv. 9 A great Combustion, .leaveth behinde it a 
. .withered scarre, by reason of the perdition and contraction 
ofthe skin. 1684 Sia ‘I’. Browne Car. Afor. $7 A Man 
may be cheaply vitious, to the perce of himself. 1B2zg W. 
Irvine in Life & Lett, (1864) [1. 371, 1 trust in a few days to 
finish the narrative of the invasion and perdition of Spain, 

+b. In affected or rhetorical use : Loss, diminu- 
tion, lessening. Ods. 

z Snaxs. Hen. F, m vi. 103 The perdition of 
th'athuersarie hath beene very Floats reasonnable great, 
160a — édam. v. ii. 117 Sir, his definement suffers no perdi- 
tion in you. 1619 — Tews. 1. ii. 30 There is no soule, No 
not so much perdition as an hayre Betid to any creature in 
the vessell. - 4 : 

+e. That wherein ruin or destruction lies; the 
‘min’ of anything. Oés. or arch. 

¢1625 Mitton Ode Death Fair Infant x, To tura Swift. 
rushing black perdition hence. 1649 Ju2. Tayroa Gr. 
Exemp. ur. Ad Sect. xii, 93 Free revellings, carnivals and 
balls, which are the perdition of precious hours. 1718 Rowe 
tr. Lucan x. 94 Tbou lewd perdition of the Latian name | 

2. Theol. ‘The condition of final spiritonl ruin or 
damnation, the future condition of the wicked and 
finally impenitent or unredeemed ; the fate of those 


in hell, eternal death, 

(A special theological application of the word, which has 
led to its disuse in the general sense.) A 

1382 Wycur John xvii. 12 No man of bem perischide, no 
but the sone of perdicioun ule. nist filius perdition/s), 
— Phil, i 28 ¢ which is to hem cause of perdicioun 
[eloss, or of damnacioun, Tixpate, a token of perdicion 
143a-so tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 123 This Antecriste .. is 
eee the son of perdicion, 1563 /fomilres 1. Nativity 
(185g) 407 Children of perdition and inheritors of hell fire. 
1614 Rateicn Hist, World 1. vi. § > 85 [They] daylie 
tranaile towards their eternall perdition. 1781 Cowrnr 
Hope 387 If appetite, or what divines call lust,.. Be punished 
with perdition, who is pure? 1869 Baowninc Ring § Ba. 
x1. 2283 Would you send A sonl straight to perdition, dying 
frank Anatheist? _ ’ 

b. In imprecations, (Cf. damnation.) 

1604 Suaxs. Ofh, ut. ili, go Excellent Wretch: Perdition 
catch my Soule But 1 do loue thee. @1619 Fuxtcnee 
Bonduca m., v, Perdition Take me for ever, if in my fell 
anger, I do not out-do all example. 1841 Lane Arad, Nes. 
1, 106 ‘Perdition to unfaithful wives !' 1694 R. Barces 
Feast of Bacchus u. 566 Perdition take me now | 

+e. The place of destruction or damnation. Obs, 

In Wyclif, after the Vulgate, rendering Hebr. 71724 
abaddin the place of perishing, Hades; in Coverdale and 
1611 re idered ' destruction’. - ; 

1382 Wreir Fob xxvii, 22 Perdicioun and deth seiden, 
With oure eris wee han berd the fame of it. = Prov. azvii. 
20 Helle and perdicioun nenere ben fulfild. — Ps. Ixzxviifi). 
1a [1] Whether sum man shal telle in sepeaeds thi mercy 3 
and thitreuthe into perdicioun, 1667 Mitron P. Z. 1. 47 
Flaming from th’ Etherial Skie With hideous ruine and 
combustion down To bottomless perdition. 

3. Comb. Perdition-money: see quot. 

1683 Baanazp Heylin Ivi. 273 The exacting of Sconses or 
perdition mony, which he fas Treasurer, 0} Westminster] 
divided among them that best deserved it, who diligently 
kept Prayers, and attended upon other Church Duties. 

Hence Perdi'tionable a., deserving perdition. 

1Ba7 Pottocx Course 7. it 529 Wild, blasphemous, per- 
ditionable thoughts, That Satan in them movi 

+ Perdi:tious, a. Ob, rare—*, [irr if prec. 

fter ambitious, etc. iven over to per aa . 
ee Denxra ne Sie] Diijb, The faster A fire- 


PERDIX. 


workes are throwne amongst these perditious children tbe 
lowder will grow their rage. 

|| Perdix. The Latin word for ‘partridge’, 
retained in the Donay Bible, and used in Ornitho- 
logy as a generic name: see PARTRIDGE, PERDICINE. 

1609 Biate (Douay) 1 Saw. xxvi. 20 The king of Israel is 
come forth to seeke one flea, as the perdix is pursued iu the 
mountaines, 1840 Peaay CycZ, XVII. 435/2 The genus 
ferdix, Briss, ..is made to contain the subgenera Perdizx 
. Chatopus..Coturniz..Ptilopachus..and Ortysx. 

Perdon(e, -oun, obs. torms of Parpon. 

Perdricide. humorous nonce-wd. [f F. per- 
drix partridge +-cmE 1.) A partridge-killer: in 
quots, appositive = Partridge-killing. 

1826 Svp. SmitH Wés. (1859) VI. 79 The perdricide 
criminals are more numerous than the violators of all the 
branches of the Decalogue. 1837 C. Lorrr Se/A/ormation 
Il. 129 When I. .heard from my perdricide comrades there 
the tale of their September exploits, 1864 0. Kev. CXVI. 
203 No ‘ perdricide’ gentleman could. .imagine that fetc.]. 


+Perdrigon. Ods. (Also 6 perdigwena, 8 
padrigon.) [a. F. perdrigon (Littré), in 16th c. 
perdigoine, in Cotgr. perdigonne, in Pr. perdigon, 
perdrigon, properly ‘young partridge’, according 
to Littré and Hatz.-Darm. from its colour.] A 
variety of plum, black, violet, or white (Littré), 
formerly highly valned for its flavour. 

1599 Hakcuvr Voy. 11. 165 Of later time was procured 
out of Italy..the plimme called the Perdigwena. 1664 
Evetyn Aad. (ort, (1729) 233/2 Plums, Perdrigou, White, 
Blue, Primordial, Reine Claud. 1747 Braotev Fam, Dict. 
s.v. Exposition to Sunt, he White perdrigon which we 
esteem one of our best plums. 1933 Miter Gard. Dict, 
s.v. Prunus, The Violet Perdrigon Plum. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover wm. 62 A damascen plum..does pretty well 
indeed in a tart, hut..to compare it with the queen mother, 
the padrigons. the green-gages, or the orlines. 1884 Ilocc 
fruit Manual 730. : : 

Perdu, perdue (paidi#, pd-sdiz, || perdi), a. 
and 55. (Also 7 pur-due ; par-, perdieu, -dew.) 
[a. F. Zerdze ‘lost, perished ; forlorne, past hope of 
recouerie, cast away ’ete. (Cotgr.); app. originally 
introduced in the Fr. military phrase sessinedle 
perdue, and so usually spelt perdue; in later times 
often (now usually) treated as an alien Fr. word, 
and written perdi or perdue, according to gender.] 

A. adj. (or fa. pple.). 
tl. In sentinel perdue, perdue sentinel (called by 
Barret 1598 forlorne sentinell): a, The post of 
a sentinel (sce SENTINEL 56, 1) in a very advanced 
and dangerous position, where he can hardly hope 
to escape death. b. A sentinel posted in such a 
position. Oéds. 

(Quot. 1591 is (punctuated ‘ breaches in espials, in sentinels, 
perdues'; if this is right, the quot. belongs to B. 1.) 

1s9t Garrard’s Art Warre 1.1 Iu ‘Vrenches, where per- 
chance hee shall stand a number of houers in the water and 
myre vp to the knees: aud besides vp on the Bulwarkes, 
hreaches, in espials, in Sentinels perdues, and such like, 
when occasion requires and necessitie constraines. (1598 
Barret Theor. Warres tw. ii, The proper forlorne Sentinell 
is that which is set either on horse-backe or foote. .neare 
vaio the enemies campe:..so neare vnto the enemie, that 
being discryed and seene, he shall with great difficulty 
retire and escape.) 1628 Burton Anat, Mel. Demoer. to 
Rar, (ed. 3) 3a So many ..desire to enter vpou breaches, lye 
sentinell perdue, giue the first onset [ete]. @1648 Lo. 
Heraret Lye (1764) 74 Sir Edward Cecill..used often 
during this Siege, to go in person in the night time, to try 
whether he cou'd catch any Sentinells perdues. 1688 R, 
Houme Armoury ui. xix. (Roxb.) 149/2 A Perdue sentinel 
is..layd down in the open field, where he lyeth on his 
belly with his eare to the ground to beare what he can 
from the enemy. 

2. In other connexions : 

ta. Placed in an extremely hazardous position, 
such as that of a ‘forlorn sentinel‘, or a ‘forlorn 
hope’; hence, in a desperate case, lost. Obs. 

1618 Frarcner Loyal Subj. 1. i, Putf How stand you 
with him [the Duke), Sir? Yheod. A perdue captain, Full 
of my father's danger. 1653 Gavoew Heras. 235 Where 
-;peevish cavils and pertinacious calumnies, ..do but rally 
themselves, as in a case perdue, to see what can be done by 
volleys of rayling Rhetorick, 1656 BLount Glossogr., Perdu, 
lost, perished, forlorn, past hope of recovery, cast away. 

+b. Lying out, passing the night out of bed. Os. 

1634 Carew Cah Brit. Wks. (1824) 154 Though it be to 
‘ the surprize of a perdu page or chambermaid. 

e. Lying hidden ; hidden, concealed ; disguised. 
Now chiefly as Fr. 

@ 1734 Noatn Exam. 1. ii, § 160 (1740) 113* The Trick of 
a Brace of perdue Witnesses, charged and primed in order 
toa short Turn, 1837 H. Ainswoatn Crichton mu. ii, A 
Huguenot pas in the Louvre. 

3. In phrase /o He perdu. (Also, to set, leave, 
stand, etc. perdu.) Now chiefly as Fr. 

a. In military usage: Placed as an ontpost, 
sentinel, guard, scont, etc., in an exposed, hazard- 
ous position; hidden and on the watch; (lying) in 
ambush, in wait, in order to surprise or attack. 
Often ¢rausf. or fie. 

1607 B. Barnes Divils Charter Eivb, This ey nigbt 
must I stand Perdue for this bloudy service. 1611 Beaum. 
& Feercuer Ang § No King ii. 1624 Massincer Bond- 
man wu. i, There's a sport too, Named lying perdue.. 'tis 
a seong Which you must learn to play at. a@1625 Fiercuer 
Woman's Prize \, iii, Vl stand perdue upon ‘em. 1628 

Witnta Brit. Rememd. vw. 761 Suggestion lay pur due by 
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Contemplation, And sought to disadvantage Meditation. 
1629 Suircey Wedding tv. iii, Let's steal away before we be 
discovered. I do not like when men lieperdu. 1642 Futtra 
Holy & Prof. St. w. ix. 278 It is unfitting he should lie 
Perdue, who is to walk the round. @1668 Davenant 
Siege Wks. (1673) 82 A Weezel That lies Perdue for a Hens 
Nest. 1678 Butiea /fud, m1. iii. 34 This Hudibras.. by the 
Furies, left Perdue, 21716 Soutn Serv, (19727) VI. xit 418 
If a Man is always upon his Guard, und (as it were) stands 
perdieu at his Heart, to spy when Sin begins to pert. out in 
these first Inclinations, 1767 Steane 77. Shand, . Xvi, 
Bridget stood perdue within, with her finger and her thumb 
upon thelatch, benumb‘d with expectation. 1837 Wairtock, 
ete. BR. Trades (1842) 287 Overtaken in his solitary career, 
lying ‘perdue' behind some tree, or bush. 1884 A/anch. 
Veekly Times 11 Oct. 4/6 Probably in the village inn a 
skilful penny-a-liner is lying pevdu..to get a scrap of their 
conversation, 5 J 
b. Hidden away; concealed; out of sight, with- 
drawn from sight. Now usually as Fr., spelt peradee 


or ferdue aceording to gender. (a) Of persons. 

2701 J. Puruivs Splendid Shilling (1715)6 This Caitif. .oft 
Lies perdue in a Nook or gloomy Cave, 1754 Ricnaroson 
Grandisoa (1781) I. xxv. 174 Mr. Greville was not gone out 
of town, but intended to lie perdue. 1819 Scorr Leg. 
Montrose xiv, Hold.. We must lie perdue, if possible. 1855 
Carivir Jlisc., Prinzenraud (1857) 1V. 345 They seek 
shelter in a cavern, stay there perdue for three days. 1855 
Brownine /asfans Tyrannus iii, All in vain! Gold and 
jewels 1 tbrew, Still he couched there perdue. 1870 Miss 
Broveuton Red as Kose xiv, She has been lying perdue,.. 
deeply buried in the unwonted luxury of a French novel. 

(6) Of things, qualities, etc. 

1958 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 373/2_ The ingenious author tells 
us..the general's intention remains perdu. 1809 W. Irvine 
Kuickerb, wi. ii. (1849) 150 A host of honest, good-fellow 
qualities..which had lain perdue. 1876 Besant & Rice 
Gold, Butterfly Prol. i, Hidden in the belt of each, or 
carried ferdx in the trouser's-pocket. 1893 Se.ous Trav. S. 
E, Africa 441 (| bad lain perdu in my head all that time. 

+B. 56. Obs. [Partly short for sestinel perdue 
or F. enfants perdus, see below, 2¢; partly elliptical 
or contextual uses of the phrases in A, 3: ef. 
¢1600 Hacon Afol. conc. Ld. Essex 61 Madame..you 
haue put me like one of those that the Frenchmen call 
Enfans perdus, that serue ou foote before horsmen.] 

tl. = Sentinel perdue, A.ta. Obs. rare. 

1612 Tournrur 4th, Trag. u. vi, I would you would 
relieue me, for I am So heauie that I shall ha‘ much adoc ‘I'o 
stand out my perdu. ’ i 

+2. A soldier placed in a position of special 
danger, as an ontlying sentinel, or ordered on 
some hazardous enterprise, as to act as scont or 
skirmisher, lead in an assault, etc., and hence con- 


sidered as virtually lost or in a desperate case. Ods. 

1605 Suans. Lear 1. vii. 35 (Quarto) To watch, poor 
Perdu With this thin helme. 1614 C. Brooxe 7rag. 
Rich, (11 xiii, The centynels are plac‘t; ferdu's are sent. 
1632 B. Jonson A/agn. Lady 1. iv, Your old Perdues, who, 
after time, do think.,that they are shot-free. 1638 A/ass. 
fist. Collect. Ser. 11. VI. 6 Having ..laid out our pardues, 
we hetook ourselves to the guard. 1648 in Rushw. A/ésé. 
Cof/, w. 11. 1173 Our Purdues lie so near the Enemy, as to 
hear themdiscourse, 1681 L. Aopison Dise. Vangier 7'The 
Earl in person every night laid Perdues lo prevent Surprisals. 
1706 Puitrips, A /’erdue, a Sentinel or Soldier plac'd in an 


_ advanced aud dangerous Post. 


Jig. ax64x Sucktine Completion Writing Shaks. Poems 
(1646) 30 Out of the bed the other fair hand was On a greeu 
sattin quilt.. There lay this pretty perdue, safe to keep The 
rest o' th’ body that lay fast asleep. 

tb. collectively. The body of troops on outpost 


duty; the watch, guard. Ods. 

1622 T. Scotr Selig. Piswtire 31 Such are the Guard, the 
Sentinell, the Wateb, the Perdu for the Common-wealth. 
1654 H. L'Estraance Céas. / (1655) 69 During this siege, 
there was taken by the English perdu, a French man [ete.]. 

te. pl. = Fortorn Hore [F. enfants perdus]; 
a body of soldiers selected for a specially hazardous 
military duty. Ods. 

ex6r0 Sta J. Metvic Alem, (cep ts The King..sent a 
numher of Infantry Perdews to his Trenches, to bring on the 
Skirmish. 1621 Corer. s. v. Perdu, Enfans perdus, perdus: 
or the forlorne bope, of a campe (are commonly Gentlemen 
of Companies). 1614 Svivester Bethulia's Rescue v. 327 
Two thousand Perduz first Give bravely th’ Onset. 1656 
Biount Glassogr., Perdues,..the forlorn hope of a Camp,.. 
are so called, because they are given for fost men, in respect 
of the danger of their service. 

+d. ¢ravzsf. One who-acts as a watcher, scont, 
or spy. Obs. (From 3a.) 

1639 Futter Holy \War v, xxii, 267 Poland . lying constant 
perdue of Christendome against the Tartarian. 1650 — 
Pisgah u, 7 SrePae ds lying constant Perdues in defence 
of their flock -, 1661 — Worthies, Northuntbld, w. (1662) 
314, The Sheriffs..whbo in effect, lay constant Perdues 
against the neighbouring Scots. arzoo B. E. Dict. Cant, 
Crew s.v. Budge, Standing Budge,c, The Thieves Scout 
or Perdu. 21734 Noatu Exam. u, iv, § 116 (1740) 292 Sir 
William Waller the Perdue, was the Discoverer..aud, by 
his Diligence, the Man taken and sent to Newgate, 

+. transf. A person in a lying or crouching 
posture. Obs. rare. 

68x Corton Wound. Peak (ed. 4) 33 Eccho tir'd with 
posting, does refuse To carry to th’ inquisitive Perdu’s That 
couchant lye above, the trembling news. 

+3. A morally abandoned person; a desperado; 
a profligate, a roné, Ods. 

1612 Cnarman Widdowes 7, u. i, Wks. 1873 111. 23 Profane 
Ruffins, Squires to Bawds & Strumpets,. .Debaucht perdu’s. 

+ Perdu, perdue,v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sh.] 

1. éutr. (with if). To lie perdu, act the part of 
a sentinel perdiue, act warily. 


PERDURABLE. 


1656 S. II. Geld. Law 33 Thus the Lord Fairfax did no 
wrong; but wisely Sentinel’d and Perdu’d it to prevent 
Surprisals, and the hetter to surprize his Surprizers. 

2. trans. (réefl.) Yo place in ambush, hide. 

1658 R. Franck Vorth. Meut. (1821) 61 Au ordinary Artist 
may kill a trout, provided he purdue himself at a reasonable 
distance. 

+ Perdu‘ce,v. Obs. [ad. L. perdiic-tre to lead, 
bring through, f. Per- 1+ dacére to lead.] trans, 
To bring on, lead on; to induce. 

1570 Foxe A. & A. (ed. 2) 1932/1 You might easely be 
perduced toacknowledge one Church with vs. 16r0 Guittim 
fleraldry ut, xvii. (1660) 205 By the motion of the Feet our 
bodies are perduced from place to place. 1657 Tontinson 
Renou's Disp. 298 Exsiccating ulcers and perducing them 
toaskar. 1665 Harvev Advice agst. Plague 26 Carbuneles 
. easily perduced to a laudable maturation. . 

So + Perdu'ction fre L. perduction-ent, n. of 


action from ferditecre]. Obs. rare—°, 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Perduction, a bringing or leading 


through. 

t+Perduell. Obs. rare—9, [ad. L. perduellis a 
public or private enemy, f. Per through + due/lis 
a wichonl, 


1623 Cockeram, Perduel/, a strong stubborne enemie. 

Perduellion (paidizerlion). Row. and Se. 
Law, [ad. L. perduellion-em, {. perduellis: see 
prec.] Hostility against the state or government ; 
treason. (Obds. in Se. Law.) 

1533 Beurenven Livy 1. x. (S. T. 8.) 60 This law of per- 
duellioun was of maist horribil cryme. 1693 Afo/. Clergy 
Sceot.61 Ou the 13th of October 1582. the Assembly of the 
Church at Edenburg, did by an Act approve of that per- 
duellion {the Capture of the King] 1774 Br. Hatuirax 
Anal, Row. Law(1795) 130 The punishment of Perduellion 
was 1. Ultimurn Suppliciunt, or Natural Death of the 
Criminal. 1818 Scorr Art, Azid/. xii, 1 am of opinion., 
that this rising..to take away the life of a reprieved man, 
will prove little hetter than perduellion. 

So +Perdu-ellism [a. Fr. perduellisme ‘ Treason 
ngainst Prince or Countrey’ (Cotgr.)]. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Perduellion, or Perdue llisin, treason 
against the King or Country. aan 4 

(Perdulous in Johnson, copied in later Dicts.; 
spnrious word (misprint for PENDULOUS).] 

erdun(e, obs. form of PaRDon, © 

Perdurability (pardiiierabiliti). Also 5 
-blyte, -blete, -bylyte. [In ME. a. OF. Zar-, 
perdurablele (12th e.in Godef.), The mod. word is 
a new formation from perdurable.] The quality 
of being perdurable; continuous duration ; everlast- 
ingness ; permanence. In mod. use ae in Philos. 

¢ 1374 CHaucea Boeth, 1. pr. vii. 45 (Camb. MS.) Natheles 
+ sas many yeeres as ther-to may be multyplyed ne may nat 
certes ben comparysoned to the perdurablyte pat is endeles. 
eek ih Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxiii 69 This is nought 
in thyn choys, nouther qualite ne quantite, ne perdurabylyte 
of thy peyne. abs Caxton Geld. Leg. 345/2 That by that 
forme the perdurablete of theire Goddes sholde be shewed. 

1865 Mitt £xam. Hamilton 192 Something which is dis- 
tinguished from our fleeting impressions by what, in Kantian 
language, is called Perdurability. a1873 — Ess. Relig. 
(1874) 200 Substance is but a general name for the per- 
durability of attributes. 1877 Bowen Alod. Philos. xv. 269 
What is this necessary axiom.. but the perdurability of 
material substance ? eet 

Perdurable (posdiiiorab’l, pSadiitrib'’l), a. 
Also 5-6 par-. [a. OF. fer-, pardurable (12th c. 
in Godef.) = Pr. perdurable, It. perdurabile, ad. 
late L. perdirabélis (Boeth.), f. perdiirare: see 
PERDURE and -BLE. Very rare from a1660 to 
1800, and by Johnson considered obs.; common 
again in r9thc.] Enduring continuously, lasting, 
pied tl everlasting, as measured by human 
i 


fe or human history. 
¢x250 [impliedin Peaovaaatv]. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u. 
met ni. 27 (Camb. MS.) Isit certeynand establyssed by lawe 
peniurd. pat nothinge pat is engendred nys stedefast ne 
estable. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love u. viii. (Skeat) 1. 87 The 
thank of a people. .procedeth of no wyse jugement ; never is 
it stedfast pardurable. 1430-40 Lyne. Sochkas vit. Prol. 
(1558) 1b, or to make our names perdurable. ¢ 1460 
Foatescur Ads. & Lim. Afon. xiv. (1885) 142 Perdurable 
livelod ffor the sustentaciou off his estate. a1gq48 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. VE 141, Gain is not alwaies perdurable, nor 
losse alwaies continualt. 199 Suaks. Hea. V, 1. pa (6) 
rdurable shame, let's stab our selues. 1645 Mitton Coast. 
Wis. 2738 1.305 What thing in the nature of a Covenant 
shall hind the other to such a perdurable mischief? 1806 
H. Siwvoss Afaid, Wife, & Widow 1, 204 A friendship 
.. of a more perdurahle nature than a thousand of those 
which are daily moulded out of bows, smiles, curtesies, 
1814 Soutnev Kederick xvi. 287 Leaving a name perdurable 
ouearth, 1865 Minn Exam. Hamilton 199 The existence 
of a perdurable basis of sensations. 188 T. Hopcxtn 
aly §& fn. 11. viii. [1.540 [That] so vast and perdurable 
a structure as the Roman Empire could utterly perish. 
b. esp. (in theological Jang.) Everlasting, eter- 
nal, as opposed to things of this world and of time. 
1386 Cuauvcer Pars. T. pt The blissful lif that is per- 
durable. ¢14g0 Afertin 93 In soche maner that thow lese 
not the lif perdurable. @1536 Cadisto & Afeltb. in Hazl. 
Dodsiey \. 64 The mighty and perdurable God be his guide, 
1657-82 Everyn Hist, Relig. (1850) 1. iii. § 5. 248 The 
material and perishing substance can never comprehend 
what is immaterial and perdurable, 1882-3 in Schaf's 
Encyel. Retig. Knowl, 111. 2523/1 The separate and per- 
durable personality of man. ° 
c. Of material things: Able to withstand wear 


or decay ; imperishable; lasting indefinitely. 


PERDURABLENESS. 


1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) Tyr clothes 
weeren maked of riht delye thredes and subtil craft of 
perdurable inatere. 1586 Fxang Blas. Gentrie v.20 Black 
« -is the inost perdurable of all other colours. 1604 Siaxs. 
confesse me knit 10 thy deseruing, with 
hnesse. 1624 Heyvwooo Gunaik. 
vi 294 MMaving perdurable monuments raised to her as well 
in Babilon as in Athens. 1816 Soutusy Lay of Laureate 
xiv, Sculpture there had done her in Ware! Bidding the 
forms perdurable arise Of those great Chiefs. 1849 James 
Woodman xix, 1 am of granite.. hard and perdurable. 

llence Perdu‘rableness (rare), the quality of 
being perdurahle ; perdurability. 

1638 Coxn On Litt. 1. i. § 1x Our Author speaketh here 
of the amplenesse, and greatnesse of the estate, and not of 
the perdurahlenesse of the same. 1727 in Battey vol. II. 
1858 Sat. A'cv. 13 Mar. 359/1 One more proof of the per- 
durablencss of aristocracies. 

Perdurablete, obs. form of PenpURABILITY. 

Perdurably (see prec.), adv. Also3 par-. [f 
PERDURABLE @. + -LY 2, or directly after the OF. 
adv. pardurablement.| In a perdurable manner ; 
permanently, lastingly ; everlastingly, eternally. 

¢11g0 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Afisc. 31 Ne for po litle 
sennen, bet no man hine ne mai loki nis noon deseule}rd 
pardurableliche fram gode, ne fram holi chereche. ¢ 1374 
Ciaucer Boeth. v. pr. iv. 128 (Camb. MS.) Thilke same 
symple ePaESI aaa tiaperdaratlelyin thedyuyne thoght. 
a14so Knt. de la Tour (1868) 70 That she wolde not late 
hem reyne cuer ia that synne, to be loste perdurably. 1509 
Hawes /'ast. Pleas, (Percy Soc.) 208 That after your lyfe 
frayle and transitory You may than live in joye perdurably. 
1603 Swans. Meas, for Af. ut. i. 115 1f it were damnable,.. 
Why would he for the momentarie tricke Be perdurably 
fin'de? 1874 P. Bavns Days of Fesebe! 1. L 3 Promise- 
words..should be like to those Left perdurably graven in 
the rock By Sidon’s cunning workmen, 

Perdurance (p2idiiierins). Now rare. [a. 
obs. F. par-, perdurance (15-16th c.), f, pardurant 
pr. pple.: sce -aNcE.] Permanenee, duration. 

1908 Fisnzx Peni. Ps. cli, Wks. (1876) 194 Ferre ahoue 
the perdurannce of heuens, or of the erth. 1592 Wyetey 
Armorit, Ld. Chandos 30 We..high honors plant as if 
perdurance had promised continuall showring. a16s0 May 
Sattr, Puppy (1657) 59 Or else erect new Castles in the Air, 
and strengthen their foundation with half an hours perdur- 
ance longer then the former. 1875 Vettcu Lucretius 76 
Space, Time, Cause, Identity, Perdurance, and other notions. 

Perdu'rant, a. rere—'. [ad. L. perdiirant-en:, 
pr. pple. of ferdirdre to PERDURE: see -ANT. Cf. 
obs. F, perdurant (16th. in Godef.).] Lasting, 
continuous, permanent. 

187a Buacwie Lays Hight 44 Nature hates perdurant 
peace. 

+Perdurate, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. Le perdainive 
(see next) + -ATe3,] = PERDUNE z. 

18.. Christmas Carols (Percy Soc.) 37 Christe, Secret in 
forme of bread, 1n mydst of us shall perdurate, 

Perduration (psidiuré-fon). arch. [Noun of 
action f. L, perdiirare to Perpune: ef. late L. 
perdiiratio (Gloss. Cyril. in Qniehernt), and obs. 
F, ferduration.) ‘The actlon of enduring in- 
definitely; continuous duration, continuance. 

1 Fisnza Penit. Ps. cit, Wks. 1876) 197 Almyght 
Ee thayese euerlastynge perduracyon, thea be; Pe 
nynge, without ende, 1603 Harsnet Pop. /mpost. 116 Vo 
multiply the torments of helfire upon any Devil, unto 
immensity of weight and Infinity of Perdnration. 1658 
Picutrs, Perduration, ..a lasting very long. 1825 Blackw. 
Mag. XVII. 286 Happily such Traian of good or ill 
can be inflicted only in a fairy tale. 

Perdure (paidiiiv:), v. Now rare. [a. obs. 
EF. par-, perdurer, ad. L. perdirare, {. PER- a + 
dirdre to harden, endure, f. ditrus hard.] intr. 
To continue, endure, last on. 

¢ 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 254 3¢ wole not redresse 
Be mowthe jour dedys mortal but therin don perdure. 
1590 Gaeenwoop Answ. Defi Read Prayers 17 Yt was the 
¢ ee of their office, to perdure in the worde and prayer. 
¥8s4 Hickox Mental Phitos. 76 The mind perdures while 
its energizing may construct a thousand lines. 

Hence Perduring f//. a., lasting, enduring con- 
tinnously, 

tsor Dovetas Pal, Hon, Epil. 6 Thy Maiestie mot hane 
éternallie. .Felicitie perdurand in this eird. a 1600 Flodden 
F, vii. (1664) 68 And in perdnring peace remain. 1890 J. 
Sxinner Dissert. Metaphysics 109 The Soul is revealed 
intuitively as a perduring living agent or entity, 

Perdy, -dye, obs. forms of perdie, Parvi£. 

Pere, ohs. f. Parr, Pear, PEER, Perriz, Perry}, 
Pier. Pereago, obs. form of Piraova. 

Peregal, variant of Panecat Oés., equal. 

Peregrin, variant of PEREGRINE. 

tPeregrinage. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
peregrindginm (1236 in Du Cange = peregrinatio), 
f. peregrin-us (ee PEREGRINE) + -Getwm, ad. 
Romanic -agyvo, -age: see -acE. Godef. gives 
one instance of pérdgrinage in F., but only of early 
16the.] = PEREGRINATION, PILGRIMAGE (q. v.). 

1340 styend. 187 Vele men makeb to got! sacrefices of 
uestinges, of pererrinages, of ssarpnesses of hodye. [/r. 
orig. (MS. Cott. Cleop. A 5 If. 141), sacrifices de ieuner, de 


pelerinages.) 
‘Pe'regrinancy. Obs. rare". [f. L. pere- 
grinant-em, pr. pple. of peregrindri: see next and 
-ANex.] Sojonming ; pilgrimage. ‘ 
1674 Stavetey Ron, Horseleach (1769) 280 The Church in 
this world is..ina state of peregrinancy and militancy. 


Oth. i tii, 343, 1 
Cables of perdurable tou 


= 
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Peregrirvate opal v. (Also 6-7 
erron, pori-.) ([f. 1. peregrinat-, ppl. stem of 
peregrindri to sojoum or travel abroad, f, pere- 
grin-us foreign, a foreigner: sce Perronne, Cf. 
KF. pérdgriner, Sp. peregrinar, It. peregrinare, to 
go on pilgrimage.] tu¢r. To travel, journey. 
1593 NasuE Christ's 7.28 That.Sepulcher .. which you 
perigrinate to adore. 1633 Litncow /rav. t. 9 They hane 
perigrinated 10 know the life of States. 1793 W. Ronratn 
Looker-on No. 39 (1794) tt. 82 It is of late the custom to 
peregrinate by night, 1812 Scorr Let. to J. B.S. Morritt 
12 Oct, in Lockhart, We peregrinated over Stanmore, and 
visited the Castles of Bowes. .and Brougham. 1854 Leadon 
Soe, V1. 39a She peregrinated calmly in a pinched bonnet. 
b. To sojourn in a foreign country. 
1758 Jounson, Peregrinate,. .to live in foreign countries, 
c. érans. To travel along or across; to traverse. 
1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 33 The path I was about to 
ta te was .. hackneyed beyond conception. 1878 
Besant & Rice Cedia's Ard. It. xvii. a71, I pick up rags 
and tatters of information as I peregrinate the streets. 1885 
G, Merepitn Diana of Crossways M1. ik 55 He conld have 
wished himself peregrinating a bridge. 
Hence Pe-regrina ting 7v4/. sb. and ffl. a. 
r6rr Cotcr, Pelerinant, regrinating, wandering, or 
cing on Pilgrimage. 1805 Eucenta pe Acton Nuns of 
eseré 1. 293 Not one thought was bestowed upon the 
pererinating. culprits, 1862 Weston. Rev. Jan. 65 Pere- 
grinating bishops produce no effect upon them. 
Pe'regrinate, a. rare. [f. L. peregrindl-us 
having travelled or sojourned abroad, pa. pple. of 
peregrinari.| Foreign-fashioned, having the air 
of one who has lived or travelled abroad. (A 
purposely pedantie term put by Shnkspere into the 
mouth of Holofernes; thence taken by Lytton.) 
1988 Suaxs. L. L. L.v. i. 15 Ped...He is too picked, too 
spruce, loo affected, too odde, as it were, too peregrinat, as 
T may call it. Curat. A most singular and choise Epithat. 
1853 Lytton A/y Novel t iv, Imagine this figure, grotesque, 
peregrinate, and to the eye of a peasant certainly diabolical, 
Peregrination (pertégrine’ fon). [a. F. pérd- 
grination (tath and 16the. in Littré), or ad. L. 
peregrination-ent, n. of action from feregrindri to 
Perserinate, Cf. It. peregrinazione, Sp. pere- 
grinacion.) 
_1. The action of travelling in foreign lands, or of 
joumeying from land to land; hence, by extension, 


of travelling from place to place. 

_& 1548 Haut Caron, Hen, 1V 19 His daily peregrinacion 
in the desert, felles and craggy mountains of (Wales} 
21850 in Boorde's Introd. Knowl. (1870) Forewords 23 The 
Perégrination of Doctor Boarde. 1 
D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies vit. iv. 505 This going forth and 
peregrination of the Mexicaines, will happily seeme like to 
that of Egypt. 1650 Howett or, 7rav. (Arb.) 11 Amongst 
those many advantages, which conduce to enrich the mind 
with variety of Knowledge, .. Peregrination, or Forraine 
Travell is none of the least. 1763 Jonnson Life Ascharn 
Wks. LY. 626 ‘he purse of Ascham was not equal to the 
expence of peregrination. 1818 Scott /irt. Afidi. i, Before 
they had advanced far on their peregrination. 

b. With a and f/. A course of travel (properly 
abroad); a journey, esp. on foot; a perambulation; 
in pi. = travels. Also, A narrative of travels, 

1548 Hoorer Ten Command, x. 167 How light so ener 
this vngodlie people make there gaddynges or peregrina- 
tions: they shalbe culpable and accept for as many 
faultes, as is donne by his familie throwghe his absence. 1585 
'T. Wasutncton tr. Nickolay's Voy. 1. i. 1 The nauigations 
and peregrinations Orientals of Nicholas. 1604 E. G[sint- 
stona] D’Acosta’s Hist, dndies tt. xxvii. 202 The Peregrina- 
tion which I have written, 1711 Aomison Sfect, No. 130 
p 4 The vicions Habits and Practises that he had been used 
to in the Course of his pp EL ie 1777 _Roaertson 
Witst. Amer. 1. 31 The wild fanaticism..first incited men 
to enter upon those long and dangerous peregrinations. 
rao W. Iavinc Sketch Be. 1. 151 My peregrinations 
about this greal metropolis. 53-8 Hawtuoane Lag. 
Note-Bks, (1879) U1. 321 He) recently published a book of 
his peregrinations. Se a 

+c. A going asa pilgrim ; a pilgrimage. Obs. 

1g38 Roy Rede me (Arb) 106 Hathe Englond soche 
stacions Of devoute peregrinacions As are in Fraunce and 
Tealy? big Levaun /tin. UV. 71 [Throgmorton] his 
Father. .dyed in Peregrination going to Hiernsalem. 1637- 
so Row Hist. Airk (Wodrow Soc.) 75 Workes of snpereroga- 
lion, meritis, pardones, perigrinationeis, and stationeis. 

+d. The migration or transplantation of a 


plant, ete. ro another country. Obs. rare. 

1679 Evetyn Syéva (ed. 3) xxv, Concerning the Peregrina- 
tion of that tree [Elm] into Spain, ‘ 

e. fig. A systematic going throngh a subject, 
writing, course of study, ete. f, The ‘pilgrim. 
age’ or ‘journey’ of life: see 2b, 

1618 Caooxe Body of Alan 197 Being ariued at this place 
in the tract of my Anatomicall Perigrination. 1653 R, 
Mason Commend. Lef. in Bukwer'e Anthropomet., When 
first I cast up this account of rane ingenions peregrination 
throngh the world, 1717 L. Howen Desiderzus (ed. 3) 126 
Modesty..is absolutely necessary to be retain’d thro’ the 
whole Conrse of our Peregrination till we arrive at the Love 
of God, . . : s oe 

+2. A sojourning in a foreign land ; the condition 
of dwelling as a sojourner; sojourn, Obs. or arch.. 

1630 RN. tr. Camden's Hist. Elis, 125 If he [the os) 
shonld..be constrained ..1o leave his country, she promised, 
..toreceine. .him. .with all honour worthy so great a Prince, 
. to assigne unto him a convenient place for his perigrina- 
tion, @ 2638 Meroe it’ks, (1672) 597 [The] 430 years of the 
Peregrination [in Egypt] Exod. 1a. [40]. The qo years 
travail in the Wilderness. 16ga Bentiev Boyle Lect. vi. 


E. G[rimstone] | 


PEREGRINE. 


191 'Ewinpia é¢ AvOpdxous Qcoi, a Peregrination of a Gad 
among men. 1697 Br. Patmicx Comat. Exod. vi 4 He thinka 
the Teregrination of the Fathers is altributed here to the 
Children, 

b. Le: Man’s life on earth viewed as a ‘sojonm in 
the flesh’. 

Often associated with the sojourn or 'tabernacling ’ of the 
Israelites In the desert) hence in later use passing inlo the 
notion of ‘pilgrimage’, and soof the ‘journey ’ through life, 
as a fig. sense of 1. (In quot. 1523. prob referring to 
Lydgate’s transl. of fe Pelerinage de Vie Munaine.) 

1523 Sxetton Gari, Laure! 1za1 Of Mannes Lyfe the 
Yeregrynacioun, He did translate, enterprete, and disclose, 
1849 Compl. Scot. Prol. 18 The schort tyme of this oure 
feagil peregrinatione. 1585 Aar. Saxovs Serv. iz. P19 The 
Israelites dwelt in tents, vncertaine of their abode, ever 
readie to shift: whereby they represent vnio vs our pere- 
grination in this mortalitic. 1626 Dona Sera, 2's. re. 14 
(2640) 808 The Saints..pray that God would powre down 
vpon vs graces for our Peregrination here, as Ie hath done 
vpon them in their Station there. 1702 C. Maturn Alagn. 

Ar ut tt, xxviii. (1852) 506 In the eighty third year of, is 
poreninntion. 1733 P. Suaw tr. Bacon's Philos. Wks., 

Wisd, Auctents t. 573 Thro’ all the Journey and Peregrina- 
tion [in itinere sive peregrinatione] of human Life. 

tc. transf. A place of sojourn, Obs. rare—’. 

609 Braux (Douay) JV isd. xii. 7 They might receive a pere- 

rination [Gr. dnocian, Vudg, peregrinationem] worthie of 
the children of God, which is a land of al most deare to thee. 


Peregrinator (perégrinatas). Now only 
affected. [a. L. peregrinator, agent-n. from fere- 
grindri to PEREGRINATE.] One who peregrluates ; 
a traveller in foreign lands, or (loosely) from place 
to place; a pilgrim; a wanderer, 

1610 Chester's Tri. (1844) Address 10 Like a poore Pere- 

rinator..contented to prey through the Purgatorie of the 

enna hear 1668 M. Casavaon Credudity 66 He makes 
himself a great peregrinator, 10 satisfie his Curiosity. 
1819 W. Tayior in Monthly Rev. LXXXVIIM1. 501 Careful 
to record facts of practical utility 10 future peregrinators. 
1829 T. L. Peacock Afisfort. Elphin xii, More materials for 
absorbing thought, than the most zealous peregrinator, ..is 
likely to have at once in his anind. ray 

Henee Pe‘regrina:tory a., rar¢, characteristic of 
a peregrinator; moving from plaee to place. 

1773 Observ, Pres. St. Poor 107 There are among them 
some nnquestionably honest and commendahly indusinions.. 
accustomed to Lhat peregrinatory mode of living. 


Peregrine, peregrin (pe'régrin), 2. and sé. 
Forms: 4-5 peregryn(e, (6 pelegryne), perry- 
gryne, 7 perigrine, 6- peregrine, 7- -grin. 
Nee L. peregrin-us coming from foreign parts, 
oreign, a foreigner, f. pereger that is abroad or on 
a journey, feregre ady., abroad, 1o or from 
foreign parts, f. fer through + ager field, territory, 
land, country; ef. F. peregrin adj., migratory, 
foreign (16th c.), sb. a pilgrim, in Oresme a1 400 
(Godef.). In Eng. found first, and until the 16th c. 
only, in the name of the faucon peregryn or pere- 
grine falcon, in OF. faulcon pelerin (under the in- 
iInence of which I.d. Berners has fawcon felegrye), 
The inherited form of L. feregrinus, through 
Romanie and OF., is Pincers, q.v.]) A. aay. 
1. Foreign, belonging to another country; out- 
landish, strange; imported from abroad; nlso, 
+ foreign, extraneous, or alien to the matter in hand 
(obs.). Peregrine tone (med.L. fonus peregrinus), 
name of one of the Gregorian ‘tones’ or chauts. 
1530 L. Cox Rest. (1899) 5a Other prohemes (whiche. .are 
not set out of the very mater it self haere called peregrine 
or straunge prohemes. cisgo Pilgr. 7. 188 in Lhynne's 
Animady, (1865) 8a, 1 toke bim lo be a straunger ;..we ware 
both perrygryne. 1574 Hettowes Guevara's Fam. Ep. 
(1577) 165 You aske me histories so straunge and peregrine, 
that my wiltes may not in any wise but needes go on 
pilgrimage. 1585 Sin J. Metvit Lef.in Ih odrew Soc, disc. 
(1844) I. 439 Mr. Craig to preach open against the 
Peregrine ministers. 1609 Dovrann Ornith. Microl. 35 
There is another Tone, which many call the Peregrine, or 
strange Tone,..it is very seldome vsed in onr Harmony. 
1679 Evetyn Sylva xxiv. (ed, 3) 119 Our Damasco-Plum, 
Quince, Mediar, Figue,. .as well as..several other Peregrine 
trees. 1718 Morcan Algiers 1. 
peregrine and grotesk a Nature as 


Pref. a5 Matters of s0 
this [History], 1831 
Gen. P, Thompson Z.vere. (1842) 1. 333 Some persons have 
declared the style of the author [Bentham] to be..occasion- 
ally peregrine and difficult. 1893 Working Mens‘ Coll. Frail. 
Oct. 259 In my own small garden | bave four peregrine 
Species of grass. 

2. Astrol. Of a planet: Situated in a part of the 
zodiae where it has none of its essential dignities, 

1988 J. Harvey Disc. Prodi. 108 Jupiter. extolled, and 
preferred abone Saturne, who at, that insiant is Peregrine, 
and out of all his essentiall dignities, 1663 Devorn Hild 
Gallant Prol, 26 Venus, the lady of that house, I find Is 
Peregrine. 1706 Pxituirs s. v., Among Astrologers, 2 Planet 
is said to be peregrine, when found 1a a Sign or Place of 
Heaven, where it has none of its five Essential Dignities, 
viz, House, Exaltation, Triplicity, Term, or Face. 1819 J. 
Wison Compt. Dict. Astrot. 168 The lord of the house 
being combnst, retrograde or peregrine. 4 

+3. Upon a page upon one’s travels ; 
travelling nbroad. Oés. 5 f 

16s5 M. Carter Hon. Rediv, (1660) 209 Certain peregrine 
Christians going to visit the Holy Sepulchre. 2 Osnons 
Adv. Son Wks. (1673) 55, Lam not much unwilling to give 
way to peregrine motion far a time. 1768 STERNE wera 
Journ. (1778) ¥. 35 (Desobtigeant) The whole army © 
peregrine martyTs ; More expecially those travellers who set 
out upon their travels..onder the direction of g: ae 


PEREGRINITY. 


4, Peregrine falcon (also 4-3 faucon pere- 
gryn(e, 6 fawcon pelegryne, and sce B, 3): 
a typical species of falcon (Falco feregrinus) of 
very wide distribution, and formerly held in the 
greatest esteem for hawking. 

There are numerous local races, varieties, or sub-species, 
some of which, as the American peregrine or Duck-hawk 
(Falco anatuni) and the Australian F. selanogenys, are by 
many ornithologists ranked as distinct species, 

[The name is merely au Paes of the med.L. falco 
peregrinus (used ¢1250 by Albertus Magnus De Animal. 
xxin, viii, Falconum genus quod vocatur peregrinum); the 
Fr. is faucon pélerin (used ¢ 1263 by Brunetto Latini); It. 
Jalcone pellegrine (13th c.); all meaning gee falcon’; 
so called because the young were not, like the sidaces, 
niais, or Evas bawks, takeu from the nest (which is usually 
built on an inaccessible crag or precipice), but caught on 
their passage or ‘pilgrimage’ from their breeding-place: 
‘faucons que om apele pelerins, parce que mes ne trueve 
son nif, ains est pris aussi comme en peleringge Brunet. Lat. 
Lrésor cl. (ed. Chabaille 202), ence also the name 
passage-hawk; in Eng. transl. of Buffon, pilgrim falcon 
or Aawk. (See also Haccarn sd.}] 

1386 Cuaucer Sgx.'s 7. 420 A ffaucon peregryn [z. 7. 
-gryne) thaune semed she Of fremde Land. 1486 Sk. St. 
Fidaks Diijb, Ther is a Fawken peregryne. Aud that is 
for an Erle. 1gag Lo. Berxers Frorss. 11. xlvi. 159 Fawcous 

legrynes, that haue stande aud rested Ionge on the perche 
att rete desyre to flye nbrode. 1575 Tursenv. Falconri¢e 

3 Of the Haggart Phen aud why she is called the 
Yeregrine, or Haggart. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, A/ist. V. 121 
The peregrine falcon does not moult till the middle of 
August 1843 Yarrece /fist, Birds 1. 32 The great docilit 
of the Peregrine Falcon, and the comparative ease wit 
which the birds are procured, has rendered them the most 
frequent objects of the falconer’s care and tuition, 1875 W. 
Meluwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 139 These precipices are 
frequented by the peregrine falcon. 

5. Peregrin praetor [L. pretor peregrinus], a 
sccond przlor appoinled at Rome 3.c. 47, to 
administer justice between Roman citizens and 
peregrins, or between peregrins themselves: sce B. 1. 

1880 Murrnean Gaius 1, § 6 The two praetors, the urban 
and the peregrin. — i f 

B. sé. 1. A sojourner ina foreign land ; a person 
residing in a place where he is a stranger or 
foreigncr ; now only in Aom. Antig. A resident in 
ancient Rome not having the rights of citizenship, 


an alien denizen. 

1593 Bitson Goot. Christ's Ch. 7 Isaacand lacob soiourned 
as strangers and peregrines first in the land of Canaan. 
@ 1656 Ussuer Ana. v1, (1658) 430 ‘They were peregrines 
and strangers in the land of ie Jews. 1675 Crowne 
Country Wit wu. 47, The great favours and honours you 
were pleas‘d to confer ou me, who am buta peregrine. 1880 
Mutrnian Garus 1. § 68 Ifa woman who is a Roman citizen 
has by mistake married a peregrin as if he also were a 
citizen, she is permitted to prove cause of error. /6fd. 1. 
§ 37 In the same way a peregrin feigns citizenship when he 
is pursuer in the same action. 

+2. A pilgrim; a traveller ina forcign land. Oés. 

1§70 oxe A. & AM. (ed, 2) 468/1 In the which yeare 
were numbred of peregrines goyng in, and commyng out 
every day at Rome, to the estimation of fiue thousand. 
1625 Purcnas Pélerizus 1x. vil. § 1 Here [Mecka] we found 
a maruellous number of Strangers, and Peregrines or 
Pilgrims. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. i. 76 The story 
of an Ontlandish Peregrine, or Traveller. 

3. = Peregrine falcon: see A. 4. 

1555 Evin Decades 283 ‘Where are also ierfalcons sakers 
and peregrines whiche were vuknowen to the ancient princes. 
1612 SELDEN J/tustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. y. 85 Whether these 
here are the Haggarts (which they call Feree rity) or Falcon- 
gentles, Iam no such Falcouer to argue ) but this ] know, 
that the reason of the name of Peregrin’s is giueu, for that 
they com from remote and vuknowne places) @1661 Futter 
Worthies, Shropsh. 4 The Aryes of Pembrook-shire, where 
Perigrines did plentifully breed. 1759 B. Martin Vad. Hisé, 
Eng. 11. Pembroke 359 Excellent Faulcons, called Peregrins. 
1865 Kincstex fferew. xx, Out of the reeds ., shot the 
peregrine. 

Peregrinity (perégriniti). [ad. F. pérderinité 
(Rabelais 16th c.), or ad. L. peregrinitds the con- 
dition of a peregrinus or foreigner: see -1TY.] 
The condition of being a foreigner or alien, esp. in 
Roman Antig. (see quot. 1880); +the quality or 
fact of being foreign, foreignness, outlandishness, 
strangeness (ods.). 

1s91 G. Fretcuer Russe Comntw. (Hakl. Soc.) 151 This 
canseth hear mparours to,..he very warie for excluding of 
all peregrinitie that might alter their fashions. 1607 Schol, 
Dise. agst. Antichr. t. v.33 The affected peregrinitie of his 
straungeattire. 1774 Boswei. Frnul, Tour Hebrides 29 Aug., 
He said to me..‘ these people, sir,..may have somewhat of 
a peregrinity in their dialect, wbich relation has augmented 
toa different language’, I asked him if feregvinity was an 
English word. He laughed aud said, ‘No’, “1807 F, 
Wrancuam Serm. Transl, Script. 21 Stamped with idiotisin 
or with peregrinity. 2880 MutanEan Gaius 566 Peregrinity, 
tbe condition of those who, being free, were ueither citizens 
uor colonial or Juniau Jatins, though possibly Roman sub. 
jects. 1900 Yrat, Educ, Mar. 206/a A mere concomitant of 
peregriuity. | k F 

b. A sojonrn or journeying abroad. rare. 

1851 Cartyce Slerding u. iv, Five health-journeys which.. 
he had to make inall. ‘ Fiveforced peregriuities . /5id. 
vi, Anew removal, what we call ‘his third peregrinity’, had 
to be decided on. 


|| Pereion, perzeon (péraifu, pérzyn). Zool. 
[A factitions term intended to represent Gr. 
nepaidwy, wepaimy, pr. pple. of meparovy ‘to carty 
across, transport’, erron. taken as ‘to walk about’, 
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Later users of the term have more exacily trans- 
literated the repated Gr. source as perwon.] A 
name for the thorax in Crustacea, as bearing the 
ambulatory limbs. Cf. Puxon. Ileace Perei-o-, 
permw‘opod, Pereio’-, permo'podite, one of the 
ambulatory limbs attached to the pereion. 

1855 C, Srence Bate in Rep, Brit, Assoc. (1836) 27 Thoracic 
segments, (Pereion, from mepacém to walk about: ferefon, 
part which supports the walking legs. This and the following 
[fleox] are suggested instea the old and _iucorrect 
synonyms of thorax, abdomen, &c.). lbid. 35 The pereio- 
poda, or walking feet.—This includes the five posterior 
thoracic feet of authors, dd W. Tomson Voy. Challenger 
1. i. 133 At the base of the first segment of the pereton. 
1877 Encycl. Brit, V1. 635/2 In the adult Afysis, eight pairs 
of limbs (that is to say the five pairs of peresopodites or 
‘walking-feet ', and the three pairs of maxillipeds or ‘jaws 
fect ') are all furnished with two branches. 1 STEBRING 
Crustacea iv. 44 Vhe trunk..is often called the perzon, 
intended to signify the ambulatory part. /did. 45 The 
possession of chelz is uot confined to the first pair of so- 
called perzopods. f 

+ Pere-jonette; in 5 pereionet(tje, also 
perionet = /ear-jone/: see PEAR 56. 5. 

€ 1386 Cnaucer Afidler's T. 62 She was ful moore blisful 
on to see Than is the newe pereionette tree. [So 4 MWSS.; 
Cams, pere Ionete tre, Lansd. perionet tree.] 

Perell, obs. form of PARREL, PEARL, PERIL. 

Perella (pérela), pereIle (pére'l). [ad. F. 
perrelle, var. of parelle, L. parella: see PARELLIC.] 
The lichen Lecanora Parella, or the dye obtained 
from it. 

1783 Justamonn tr. Raynal's fist. ludies V. 230 The 
plant know'n by the name of Perella, which is made use of 
in dying scarlet. 1858 Simmonps Diet. Yrade, Perelle, a 
name for the crab’s-eye lichen, ..found on rocks in moun- 
tainous countries, which yields a purple dye. 

Peremint, ‘Peremounte, obs. ff. Peniment, 
PARAMOUNT, 

+ Pere-mpt, v. Civil Law. Obs. rare. [f. 1. 
perempl-, ppl. stem of perindre to destroy, cut off, 
kill, etc.; sce PeneMPToRY.] /vans. To do away 
with, extinguish, quash (a legal process or suit), 
So + Peremption Oés., “elt 

1726 Aytirre Parexgon 82 Nor is it any Objection to say, 
That the Instance of the Cause of Appeal is perempted by 
the Desertion of au Appeal. i 


/bid, 151 This Peremptiou of 


Instance was introduced in Favour of tbe Publick, lest Suits | 


should otherwise be rendered immortal and perpetual, 

af ere PLOT a. (sb.) Se. Obs. Forms: 6 
-oir, -oure, 0-7 -our, 7-8-or. [a. F. pérenploire 
(igzthe. in Litwré), ad. L. feremprori-us PExEMp- 
tory. Cf. F, exceplion péremptoire in Littré.] = 
Penemptory. (Chiefly in Sc, Law.) 

¢1470 [implied in Peremprorty]. 1549 Compl, Scot, Ep. 6 
For falt of ane peremptoir conclusione. 1561 Keg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 167 To propone all his defenssis peremp- 
touris and dilatouris, quhilkis thai will use, 1576 /drd. 
IL. 540 In respect..that the samyn day wes peremptour. 
1582 /éid, ILI. 503 His Majestic hes ordanit and appointit 
his court of justiciarie to be haldiu. .as secund court peremp- 
toure to all personis arreistit to this present court. 1609 
Skenk Reg. Maj, Forme fvoces 111 This secund summons 
is peremptour.  /é/d. 115 For ane peremptour exception 
proponed, and lawfully proven, causes the propouer therof, 
to be perpetually. .absolved, 1721 Ramsay Bosrene 193 The 
missive letter and peremptor bill Forbade them rest. 

b. eldipt. as sb. A peremptory exception, de- 
fence, or plea: see PEREMPTORY A. 1. 

1§71 Bannatyne Jral, Trans, Scot, (1806) 110 So am not 
1 hound to answir thame, vor yit tbere accusatione, till that 
they give answir to my peremptour, 

Peremptorily (perém?tarili),adv, [f.Pereur- 
rory + -1¥2,] In a pcremptory manner; so as 
to preclude debate, discussion, or opposition. 

I, So as to fix or settle the matter; so as to 
decide the question; decisively, conclusively; so 
as to leave no doubt; definitely, positively. 

1§13 Ay IV Let. to Hen. VIUF 26 July in Hall Chron., 
flen, VILE agb, ‘Khe sayd metyng of our and your com- 
missioners at the borders, was peremptoril appoyneted 
betwyxt you aud vs. 1596 Bacon Mar. & Use Con. Law 
11. (1635) 5: A fine.. barreth estates peremptorilie, 1677 GALE 
Crt, Gentiles 11.1. soo What their sin was cannot be perem- 
torily determined, "1743 H. Warpote Lett. to Mann 1. 
Ixxiv, 266 Monday is fixed peremptorily. 1878 R. W. Date 
Lect. Preach, vi, 165 The question cannot be determined 
peremptorily. 1882-3 Schaf’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 
2473/2 The worship of saints and the doctrine of purgatory 
were peremptorily rejected as opposed to Scripture. 

b. In the way of a peremptory citation. 

1591 GREENE Disc, Coosnage (1592) 18 The scitation shalbe 

aed reek serued in his parish Church, 
¢c. In the way of ‘peremptory challenge’ (PEREMP- 
TORY 1); without giving a reason for the objection. 

1660 Trial See 33 You may Challenge five and thirty 
pe ie f you go beyond; you know the Danger. 
1681 Trial S. Colledge 2 Mr. Fust. are Do you challenge 
him peremptorily, or with cause? 1 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt, Brit. 1, 1 vi. (1737) 185 A prisoner may challenge 
35 of the uries peremptoril in High-Treason. 1874 
Chambers’ Encyel.V11.354/2 Those who, on being arraigned 
forfelony,.. peremptorily challenged more thant wenty jurors. 

d. As at a peremptory time or in obedience to 
a peremptory order: wilhout fail, 

1715 in Picton Lifovl Munic. Rec. (1886) Il. 19 Every 
Councill man that does uat attend at two o'clock, .or withiu 
half.au hour after two o'clock in the afternoon peremptorily. 

+2. Absolutely, without exception or questioa. 
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16a6 Bacon Sylva § 400 Some Organs are so peremptoril 
necessary, that the Extinguishment of the Spirit dot 
speedily follow, 1683 Vitter’ (Dk. Buckhm.) Aehearsal 
ut i (ed. 4) 25 ‘This Song is peremptorily the very best that 
ever yet was Written. 1788 H. WaxroLe Let, to Earl Straf- 
Jord 12Sept., September .. has hitherto been peremptorily fine, 
+3. Determinedly; obstinately. Oés. 
¢ 1585 Harrsrietp Divorce flen. VIII (Camden) 129 If he 
stood stiffly and peremptorily, he and his house lived ever 
after in perpetual and public ignominie. 1661 Fuserals 
Montrose in Mari, Misc. (Park) VUL 299 One who stuck 
peremptorily to the present marquis. 
4. In the way of positive belief or assertion ; 
with full assurance; positively, dogmatically. 
xs7t Gouvinc Calvin on Ps, li. 18 He speaketh not 
remptorily, as though God rejected the sacrifyses. 1596 
HAKS. t Hfen. VY, 11, 1v. 492. 1638 Baxratr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol, 11.) 245 It is not fit..to affirme anything too peremp- 
torily. 1752 H. Watrore Lett. (1846) 11. 457 Stone at 
first peremptorily denied having seen that book. 1824-34 
Coote Study Med. (ed, 4) |. 341, 1..have not yet employed 
it on a scale that enables me to speak peremptorily. 
5. In the way, or with an ais, of positive 
command or the like; imperatively; imperiously. 
1630 Paynnr Anti-Arinie. 177 That which euery mau is 
proud bound to beleeue, must needs be true. 1677 
onneck Gt. Law Consid, iil. (1704) 60 It is he that pers 
emptorily commands this consideration. 1839 James Louis 
XIV, 1, 139 The Swedes ,. peremptorily insisted upon 
taking their departure. 1896 Gen. H. Porter in Century 
ia 8 Nov. 29,1 bad to order him peremptorily to leave the 
ttery. . es ee 
Peremptoriness (perémttarinés). [f. as 
prec, +-NESS.] The quality or character of being 
peremptory; positivencss, absoluteness; conclusive- 
ness, imperativeness, assurance, dogmatism, im- 
periousness; ‘t fixed determination, obstinacy, etc, 
1386 A. Dav Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 29 Finding hy such 
peremptorinesse my seuse to bee overcome, you. .cut me yet 
thirtie pound shorter. 1603 Warner 4/8, Aug. Epit. (1612) 
375 ‘This vuexpected peremptorinesse in him amazed and 
tnisliked not a few. 1649 Ropeats Clavis Bibi. 413 The 
Peremptorinesse of Gods purpose to ruine Babylon. 1699 
Burnet 39 Art. xiv. (1700) 134 Words .. delivered iu the 
strain and peremptoriuess of a Command. 1748 Ricuarpson 
Clarissa (1810) 1. xvii. 114 No perenp eens Clary 
Harlowe: once you declare yourself inflexible, I have dove. 
1876 Green Stray Stud, 318 Her exhortations at the sick- 
bed have a somewhat startling peremptoriness about tbem. 
+ Peremptorize, uv. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
perenploriser (16th c. in Godef,), or (in quot. 1644 
f. PEREMPTORY +-1ZE.] a. See quot-1611. b. To 


make peremptory or absolute. 

1611 Cota, Pereenptoriser, to peremptorize; to grant, or 

asse away peremptorily. 1644 J. Goonwin danoc. Trinmph, 

1645) 67 Authoritie.,to peremptorize by fire and sword all 
their limitations whatsoever, as agreeable to God's Word, 

+Peremptorly, cdv. Sc. Obs. [f. Penempror 
te-L¥ 2: cf. F. pévemplotrement (1349 In Hatz.- 
Darm.).] = PEREMPTORILY. 

¢1470 Henavson Mor, Fad, vi. (Parl. Beasts) tii, Sum- 
monit the scheip before the wolf, that_he Peremptourlie.. 
Compeir. 1564 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 292 His pro- 
curatour, quha proponit peremptourlie ane exceptioun. 1639 
Drumm. or Hawtn, fist. Jas. V, Wks. (1711) 99 [Before 
1530] suits of Inw were peremptorly decided by baillies, 
sheriffs, and other judges. : 

Peremptory (pe'rém?tari), a. (adv., sb.) Also 
6-7 peremtory, -ie, (6 perentory, paremptory, 
parantarie, peremytorie, peremmatory, 7 par- 
antory, perremtory). [ad, (through AFr. peremp- 
torte, F. péremploire) L. peremptori-us destructive, 
deadly, mortal; that puts an end to, decisive; f. 
peremptor destroyer, perempt-us, pa. pels: of peri- 
mire to take away entircly, cut off, destroy (£. 
Per- 3 + emére to buy, purchase ; orig., to take}: 
see -ory. Introduced into French and English as 
a term of Roman Jurisprudence, in which use 
retained in Scots Law (ia 16-17thc. usually as 
PEREMPTOR); thence, in transferred senses, also in 
English Law, and at length in gencral nse. (Sense 
6 was taken later from the more literal L. sensc.)] 

I. 1. Ia Roman Law, nsed in the sease ‘ that 
destroys, puts an ead to, or precludes all debate, 
question, or delay’, hence ‘decisive, final’, in 
peremptory edict, decree, ordinance ( peremploriume 
edictum, Digest 5. 1. 70), and peremptory excep- 
tions, defence, plea ( peremptorix exceptiones, Gal 
Inst. 4 § 120, 121), viz. such as tend to qnash the 
action (see Exception 4); hence, also, ia Eng. 
Law, peremptory challenge (CHALLENGE sb. 3) OF 
exception (quot. 1596), an objectioa without show- 
ing any cause, allowed to a prisoner against a 
cerlain number of jurymen; peremplory viandamus, 
a mandamus in which the command is absolute, 
usnally issued after one found insufficient 3 perentp- 
tory writ, an original writ directing the sheriff to 
enforce the defendant's appearance in court with- 
out option; so peremptory citation, etc. ; 

[erago Baacton iv. xx.(Rolls)111, 206 Sunt enim exceptiones, 
quz competunt contra breve, & assisam differunt, sed non 
perimunt.. .Est etiam quaedam peremptoria quantum ad pet- 
sonam unius & dilatoria judicii, & non peremptoria quantum 
ad personam alterius. 1292 Britton, Exceptioun peremptoric: 
see Excretion 4.) 1530-1 4cf 22 Hen. Visi, c. 14 No 
person arrained fur any pety treason murder or felony 
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from hensfurthe admitted to any pereinytorie chalenge aboue 
the nombre of .xx.  [1562, etc,: see Penemrror.] s58x 
Lamsanog Eiren. iw. xiv. (1588) 557. 1993 Gazune Ups? 
Courtier (1892) 39 He hath bis peremtory scitation ready to 
scite hin to the archdeacons or officials court. 1596 Srenser 
State iret. Wks. (Globe) 619/2 A fellon in bis tryall..may 
have.. thirly-six exceptions peremptorye agaynstthe jurours. 
1556 Bacon Adar. & Use Cont, Law 1, ii. (1636)8 There is no 
reason.. but it should be a peremptory plea to the person in 
a writ of error as well as in any other action, 1770 Junius 
Lett, xti. a16 By what law or custont you were authorized 
to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman. * 1809 J. 
Massttace Coust, Opin. v. (1839) 125 A peremptory man- 
damus must be awarded. £838 W. Bet Dict. Law Scot. 
sv, Defences, Veremptory defences..are positive allegations 
which enter into the merits of the cause itself, and have the 
effect either of taking away the ground of action, or of 
extinguishing its effects. Mutenean Gafus iv. § 120 
Exceptions..are peremptory that remain available always, 
and cannot be gecloded such are the exceptions of con- 
straint or dole, _ . 

b. Hence, in ordinary language, ¢(a@) Of a con- 
clusion, statement, fact, etc.: Admitting no con- 
tradiction or denial, incontrovertible; settling the 
matter, conclusive, decisive, definite, final. (Ods., 
or merged in 4.) (4) Of a command, order, ete.: 
a et no refusal; imperative. 

(a) 1932 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 465/1 The final 
peremptorye stoppe against al contradiccion. @ 1548 Hatt 
Chron. Hen VITE 174 He inno wise woll take the defiannce 
dooen by your erations a paremptory intimacion of warre. 
x640 Reynotps Passions xxxviii, A mathematician’s con- 
clusions ought to be peremptory and grounded on cgi 
of infallible evidence. 1718 Heaane Collect. (O. H.S.) VI. 

67 The chief reason..was to get a peremptory Answer 
Pn the V. Chancellor whether I should print Neubrigensis. 

(8 1576 Fremine Panopl. Epist. 9 margin, Quer the which 
he had peremptorie gouernment, and indiciall authoritie. 
8607 Rowtanns Diog. Lanth. 11 Vhe Theife..in the per- 
emptory tearmes of ‘Stand, deliuer your Pursse 1759 Joun- 
gon Rasselas xxxiii, A peremptory command would have 
compelled obedience, 1843 Cartyte Past & /r. iv. iii, New 
imperious peremptory necessities. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Car- 
thage 405 The orders of the Senate were peremptory. 

2. Law. Said of a day or time decreed or defi- 
nitely fixed for the performance of some act, esp. 
in a courttof law. Rarely in general use. ? Ods. 

533-14 Act 5 fen. VEIT,c. 1 The seid Chaunceller. .shall 
prefix and pron unto hym a convenyent peremptorie day 
to prove hys objeccion. “1579 in Pee 4g Caut, 11. 81 A 
parantarie daye for us to apper before the saied exchetor. 
1656 Ear Mono. tr, Boccalint’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xciv. (1674) 247 They..prefixt five days for the first, five for 
the Rerond, and five more for the last peremptory tearm, for 
every one to come in, 4754 Ricnagoson Granctison 1V, 
xxiv, 174, 1 may as well fix a peremptory day at once. 

b. Hence, Positively fixed; absolutely deter- 
mined or settled; absolutely requisite, essential. 
1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 454 For ways there be the greatest 
things to hit, If Men could find the peremptorie gate. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Seditions & Tr.(Arb.) art (That) no Euill 
shall appeare so peremptory, but that it hath some Out-let 
of Hope. axzix Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 85 
Should Agony upon you seise, Pray not for peremptor 
Ease. 1860 Luzason Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) If. 
346 {t is a peremptory point of virtue that a man's inde- 
pendence be secured, 

+. collog. ‘Absolute’, utter, thorongh. Ods. 

1g98 B. Jonson Zz. Manu in Hunt 1.i, What would you 
doe, you a, gull? 3 

+3. Precinding all doubt or hesitation in regard 
to action; resolute; resolved, determined (to do 
something, or ‘hat something be done); also, in a 
bad sense: Obstinate, stubborn, self-willed. (Of 
a person, or thing personified, or of purpose, 
action, etc.) Ods. 

1589 Garkxy Mennphon (Arb.) 2: The ayre seeing 
preiudiciall sauorx, seemd to be peremptory in some fatal 
resolution, 1595 SHAKS. Yohn it. & 454 Not death himselfe 
In mortal{ furie halfe so peremiptorie, As we to keepe this 
Citic. a s64x Sucttixe Let, Wks. (1646) 85 Excuse me if 
I .. continue peremptory in the resolution 1 have taken, 
1659 in Surton's Diary (1828) 1V.301 He proved a peremp- 
tory fellow,and would not confess. s7oa Lng. Theophrast. 
183 When we are fickle and irresolute, we brag ol bein, 
obstinate and peremptory. x7tx Suartess. Charac. ni. & 
(1799) Mf. 230 There are hardly any-where al this cl @ sort 
of People more peremptory. 1789 Fraxktin ss. Wks 1840 
IVI. 279 The House ts peremptory, and will admit of no 
alteration in their bill, 

_4. Of persons, or their words, actions, etc. (often 
in reference to manner): Positive in opinion or 
assertion; quite certain, fully assured; esf. in bad 
sense, Intolerant of debate or contradiction ; over- 
confident, showing too much assurance, dogmatic. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 21, | am not a little 
ae to think that you should in that peremptorie sort you 

0, attribute ynto me the name of so base and vnfit a dealing. 
1588 Snags. L. L. Z.¥.i. 1x His humour is lofty, his dis- 
Course peremptoric, 3691 Rav Creation 11. (1692) 94 In my 
denial of the Spontaneous Generation of Plants, I am 
not so confident and peremptory. 1706 Earcovat Fnir 
Examp, ut. i, They are able to put the peremptoriest 
Witness to a Nonplus. x86 O. W. Houmes Sread § News- 
baper in Old Vol, Life (1891) 13 Say what you like,—only 

t be too peremptory and dogmatic. 2862 Mauaice A/or, 
$ Met. Philos. VV. vii. § 1. 333 The dogmatism and peremp- 
tory propositions of Hobbes. 

5. Intolerant of refusal or opposition ; insisting 
on compliance or obedience; imperious, dicta- 
torial, (Now the most usual sense.) 

1g93 Suaxs, Two Gent. 1. iii. 7s To morrow be in readinesse, 
to goe, Excuse it not: for lam peremptory. 1614 B. Jonson 
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Barth, Fair w.i, Tustice Overdo is a very ppeantary Person. 
8773 Goupsa. Stoops to Cong. v.\, Ha!ha! ha! ‘lhe peremp- 
tory tone In which he sent forth his sublime commands ! 
3837 Dickens Pickw. ii, ‘Tupman was somewhat indignant 
at the peremptory tone in which he was desired to pass the 
wine. 

+II. 6. Deadly, destructive. Ods. 

1567 Fenton Yrag, Disc. 24 [Sbe] doth threaten my 
yonue and tender yeares with more perentorye plages. 1605 

acon Adv. Lenrn. 1. vii. § 3 Those Notions of Religion 
policie and moralitie; which do preserve them. .from all 
ruinous and peremptory errours and excesses. 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banguct (ed, 2) 3 There are subjectory and 
pertinent peremptorie infirmities. .therevnto belonging. 

+B. as adv. a. colloy. Absolutely, entirely. 
b. By a peremptory order; without fail. Ods. 

2533-4 4cf 25 Hen. VIII, 3 $1 mish person and 
persones that..chalenge peremptorie above the nomber of 
xa. [Cf quot. 1530-2 int.) 1§98 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in 
Hunt \. ¥, The most peremptory absurd clowne of christen- 
dome, this day, he is holden. [1709 Stayre Ann. Ref. 1. ii. 
64 ‘That he (Boner] should make his answer by words on 
Wednesday next peremptory at nine of the clock.) 

+C. ellipt.as sb. Short for peremptory challenge, 
citation, command, rule, writ, etc. Obs. 

1606-7 Bacon Xep. Naturalization in Lett. & Life (1868) 
III. 327 1f want of health may not excuse attendance, nor 
want of hearing answer for not reporting, he knew not what 
to say for himself. For others they have stood as peremp- 
lories, but to him they cannot serve as dilatories. 1644 
Paynxe & Wackea Fiennes's Triad 8 He procured sixe or 
aeven successive adjournments of the day of triall (some of 
themafter a perremtory). .thereby to tire out the Prosecutors. 
a@ 1670 Hacker Abp, Williams 1. (1692) 174 Two or three 
afternoons he allotted every week to hear peremptories. 
7 Order of Cork Water Club ax Apr. in N. +2. th Ser. 

i. 489 No man be allowed more than one bottle to bis 
share, and a peremptory. &753 Ricnaapson Grandison 
(1810) 11. avi..172, T went up with my father's peremptory, 
as I may call it, to my sister. 

Perende, appearing: see Pear 2. 

Perendinate (pérevndine't), ». rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. perendindre (in cl. L. only in vbl. 
sh. ferendrnatio, Martial), f. perendin-us (the day) 
after to-morrow, f. ferendté; on the day after to- 
morrow (Gr. wépay beyond, L. diz on the day).] 

a. ¢rans, To put off till the day after to-morrow, 
to defer from day to day. rare. b. intr. To stay 
from day to day, to make an indefinite stay. So 
Pere‘ndinant [ad. med.L. perendindut-em, pr. 
pple: J: see quot.; Perendina tion, vere, ‘a putting 
off till the day after to-morrow *. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Perendinate.., to put off for a day, 
or till the next day after to morrow, 1658 Puttcirs, 
Pevendination, a putting off for a day. 1886 Witis & 
Crate Cambridge {. Introd. 88 The word perendinant 
einige was originally applicd to persons who availed 
themselves of the hospitality of religions houses, by making 
long visits. /éfd, 89 The Master and Scholars are not to 
permit any one to perendinate within their walls for alonger 

tiod than a fortnight. /éid., The founder of Queen's 

lege. .prohihits his scholars to grant to any perendinating 
stranger a chamiber for life. 

Perendure (p3téndifie's), 2. rave. [f PER- 2+ 
Enpvre.] iuér. To endure or last through a long 
time, or throughout a process or course of action. 
Hence Perendw'ring f//. a. 

18.. Eucycl. Brit.(O.), Perenduring Rome, 1896 Chicago 
Advance 26 Mar. 452/a Self is not the ‘1 ' as the perenduring 
subject of all its acts. . 

Perengale, variant of PareaaL Oés. 

+Perenmity. Ods. rare. [PER- 4.] Excessive 
enmity. 

aig cs Planetomachia Wks, (Grosart) V. 55 There 
ha n such a perenmitie betweene the bouse of the 
Valdracchie and the Cedis, that lete.]. ‘ 

+Peresnnal, a. Oés. [Cf. OF. perenne? (tathe. 
in Godef.), ad. L. type *perenndl-is = L. perennis.] 
= PERENNIAL, 

1483 Digby Alyst. (288a) 11. 67 Good lord of lorddes, my 
hope perhenuall [?perhennall], With be to stond In grace 
and fawour to se. 1635 Person Varieties i. 5 In respect of 
the Heavens perennall and incessant rotation, and the 
Ayres continuall revolution. 1681 Rycaut tr. Gractan's 
Critick 37 Those perennal Streams of Fountains. 


Perennate (pére'ne!t), v. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, perenndre,{. per through + annus year, or 
f. perennis: see next:] & rans. To make peren- 
nial or lasting. b. zz¢7, To last or live through 


a number of years, as a perennial plant. So 
Perenna‘tion. 
1623 Cocxeram, Perennate, to last many yeares. 1698 


Money Masters all Things 16 So tho’ Money can't peren- 
nate your days, Yet after Death, she hath the power to 
raise You into Bliss. 1888 1. B. Batrouz in Nature 20 
Dec. 188/2 Properly to understand perennation, the peren- 
nating portions must be examined at all periods of the 
resting season as well as when they are starting anew into 
vegelative activity, a 
erennial (pérenial), a. andsd.  [f. L. peren- 
ai-s lasting through the year or years (f. fer 
throngh + avtrt-ws year) + -AL: cf. Funes ste] 
A. adj. 1, Lasting, continning, or extending 
throughout the year; said esp. of a spting or 
stream which flows through all seasons of the year. 
fBut both in this and h, the sense is capable of being under. 
stood as ‘Lasting through successive years, never-faiting, 
perpetual’, as in 2, of which continuance through all the 
seasons of the year is the condition.) 
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3703 Danriga Voy. (3729) 111, 1. Rivers, Brooks, and 
Perennial Springs. 5713 Desnan PAys,-Theol. u, v. (1727) 
note, There is such a Vhing as Subterraneous Heat..As 
is manifest from the smoking of perennial Fountains in 
frosty Weather. 1879 A. R. Wattace Australasia xvi. 309 
Their rapid flow and perennial supply of water are eacellently 
adapted for irrigation. 
tb. Remaining green or leafy throughout the 
year; evergreen. (Of plants or their leaves.) Oés. 
2644 Evetyn Diary 8 Nov., A row. .covered over with the 

natural shrubbs, ivy, and other perennial greenes. 5688 R. 
~ Hoime at ui. 117/t Perenniel leaves..last all the 
| year. 276-9 Fatconea SAipwr. ut 363 Where round 

the scene perennial laurels bloom. 

2. Lasting throngh a succession of years, or 

{ —-* a long, indefinite, or infinite time ; endur- 

ing, lasting, permanent, never-failing, continual, 
perpetual ; everlasting, eternal. 

3759 Jounson Rambler No, 72 ? 3 A constant and 
perennial softness of manner. ¢1ggo Suenrtone Elegies xiii. 
| oH) Myriads in Time's perennial list enroll'd. 1839 Cantye 

Aartisot iv. (1858) 17 A government and guidance of white 
European men which has issued in perennial hunger of 
potatoes to the third manextant, 186: Dicuss Mut. Frou 
x, Perennial youth is in her artificial flowers. F 

b. Of plants, thelr roots, etc.: Remaining alive 
through a number of years; said esp. of a herb 
which dies down to the root and shoots up afresh 
every year: opp. to amnual and diennial. 

x67a-3 Grew Anat, Roots 1. i. § 16 In what particular 
way, some Roots become Perennial. Some are wholly so, 
as those of Trees, Shrubs, and divers other woady Plants. 
| 1760 J. Len /atrod. Bot. wi. xxiii. (1765) 234 In warm 
| Regions, Plants that are annual with us will become 
perennial or arborescent. 2880 Haucnton /’Ays. Geog. vi. 

The vegetation consists mainly of perennial herb» and 
shrubs. 1892 E. Peacock 4. Brendon 11. 433 The perennial 
sweet-pea which she bad planted. | : 

o. Zool. and dnat, Growing continually from 
persistent pulps, as the incisor teeth of a rodent. 

d. £ntom. (a) Living for more than one year, 
as an insect. (6) Forming colonies which are 
continued from year to year, as ants, bees, etc. 

€ 0. loosely. Recurring year after year. 

1845 MeCuntocn Ya.ration 1. iv. (1852) 124 The difference 
between A's actual income of roco/. and the correspondin 
| percisiat income of 660/., that is, 3404, will, if accumulate 
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r twenty-seven years and a half, at 4 per cent., produce 


500d, 

ee 1. A perennial plant: sce A. 2h. 
{2963 Micts Syst. Pract. Husé. WN. 413 It may destroy 
annual plants, such as corn, entirely; hut in perennials, like 
grass, it destroys only the leaves or blades. 1868 Rocenrs 
Pol. Econ. xiv. (1876) 197 ‘The cotton plant..grows freely 
as a perennial in all tropical climates; it flourishes as an 
annual over..the warmer part of the temperate zones. 1880 
| Gaay Struct, Bot. iii. § 1.37 Perennials are plans which 

live and blossom or fructify year after year. They inay or 
may not have perennial roots. = 

2. Something that lasts, or remains fresh, through 
a snecession of years. (Always with conscious 


allnsion to sense 1.) 

197 Mas. Grirritn Hist. Lady Barton 111.65 She..told 
| me that..the most constant lovers were not to be con- 
sidered more than perennials #827 Lama Let. to H.C. 
Robinson, His jokes..were old trusty perennials,.. always as 
goodas new, 1889 Pall Mall G. 31 July 3/2 Belonging to 
the annuals rather than the perennials of poetry. 

Hence Perennia‘lity, the quality of being peren- 
nial; something that is petennial; Pere‘nnialise 
v. trans., to make perennial or permanent. 

1841 Blackw, Mag. XLUX. 152 The truths to which they 
kre so much attached have a perenniality of new aspects, 
1858 Caatves Fredk. Gt. x. ii, (1872) 11.212 Mere ephemera 
.not related to the Perennialities at all. 1898 Speaker 
3 Sept. 287/1 Welling springs, converging to a hollow, bave 
perennialised a wide low pool : 

Perennially (péreniali), adv. [f. prec. adj. 
+ -LY2,] In a perennial way; throughout the 
year, ot a snecession of years; constantly, per- 
manently, perpetually, eternally. = 

1784 Parody _in Boswell Yoknson, A captive in thy 
ambient arms, Perennially be thine. 183: Cantyte Saz?. 
Res. ui. ix, Thou findest ihe Altar still there, and its sacred 
Lamp perennially burning. 1877 E.R. Conpea Bas, Faith 
| ix. 396 Duty or Obligation is submission to the authority of 
moral law, recognised hy conscience as perennially binding. 

qb. daosely. Year after year. 

1861 Ssuces Engineers 11. 0, v. 154 The attacks of the ague 
to which they were perennially subject. 1862 Anstep 
Channel Fel, We xxiii. (ed. 2) 537 The contr6le, whose office 
is perennially vacrnt ——_ 

erennibranch (pérenibrenk), a. and sé. 
Zool, [f. mod.L. Perennibranchia veut. pl., f 
perennts PERENNIAL + BRANCHIA.] @. adj, Having 
rmanent gills: belonging to the division Perenmt- 
Panchia (or Perennibranchiata) of Amphibians, 
which retain their gills throngh life. b. sé. An 
amphibian of this division. Also Perenni- 
branchiate a. and sé. (opposed to Capuct: 


BRANCHIATE). " J 

(x835 Kiray /7ad. § fost. Anim, 11. xa. 412 Perenni- 
branchia, or the Proteus, Siren, Axotot.| 18 Venny 
Cyci, Il. 186/2 Reptiles belonging to the perenni ranchiate 
family. 1848 Crarc, Perennibranchintes. ¥875 Hoxiay in 
Encycl. Brit. \. 762/1 Wt is probable .. that no known 
Labyrinthodonts were perennibranchiate. 1888 Bote 
& Jacnson Antu. Life 404 In the perennibranch Whalen 
{tbe gills) are retained. 1890 Cent, Dict., Perennibranch, 
a, and n. 


PERENNIOUS. 


+Perennious, « O6s. [f. L. perenni-s 
+ -ous; cf. i/ustrious, etc.] = PERENNIAL. 

3628 Paynne Brief Susvay Epist., The perennions pre- 
seruation and propagation of that pure orthodox and sincere 
Religion. 1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 328 From the 
perennious and pure fountaine vf Gods will and pleasure, 


doe flow..the waters of life. — 
+Perennity. Obs. [ad. L. perennitas, f. 


perenunis perennial: see-tty. Cf. OF. per(hennité 
(Godef.) in Dict. Acad, 1878.] The quality of 
being perennial; continuance for several years, 
or through a long or indefinite time; permanence, 
perpetuity. 

31597 J. Kinc On Yonas (1618) 107 Cesternes that are 
yokes and cannot holde, | say not water of life and 
perennity, but no water at all, 2641 J. Trarre Theol. Theol, 
Contents i § 6 Of the perennity and perpetuity of the 
Scriptures. 3713 Deruast /’Ays.- Theol. Ut. v. (1727) 51 note, 
The Perennity of divers Springs, which always afford the 
same Quantity of Water. 

Perentele, Perentory: see PARENTELE, PEeR- 
EMPTORY. 5 

+Pere-qual. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *peragual-is, 
f. Per- 4+ agudl-is equal; cf. PAREGAL, PEREOAL.] 
An equal, peer, match. 

@ 3578 Linnesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) 1.135 
No man of hollsome judgement bot will grant we had no 
perequall in a 7 , 

+Perequastion. Obs.rare—°, [a.¥. perdguation, 
ad. I. pereguation-em, n. of action from peraguare 
to make quite equal, f. Pen- 2 + egudre to Equate.] 

2611 Cotcr., Pereqguation, a perequation ; an equalling, or 
making enen. . 

Pere-quitate, v. rare—’.  [ad. L. pereguztare: 
see -ATE3, f. PER- 1 +eguitdre to ride] ¢rans. 
To ride through, traverse on horseback, 

31780 Jounson Let, to Mrs. Thrale 15 June, Among the 
heroes of the Borough, who twice a-day perambulate or 
perequitate High Street. .rides..Sir Richard Hotham. 

+Perer. Ods. Also 5 peryr. [a. AF. perer 
=OF, perier, F. poirier pear-tree, f. OF. peire, 
¥. fotre Pean.] A pear-tree. 

14.. Pistill of Susan qo (MS. P.) The palme and pe 
popeler, be perer [offer ALSS. perie] and the ploume (1/5. 
plowine, rime sowme]. 14.. Songs & Carols xxxi, (Warton 
CL.) 36 In the inyddis of my gardyn is a peryr set. 

+Pererrate,v. Obs. rere—°. [f. L. pererrare.] 

1623 Cocknram, Pererrate, to wander yp and downe. 

+ Pererra‘tion. 0és. Lee of action from L, 
pererrare: sze prec.) A wandcring through various 
places; a rambling ; a travelling about. 

1608-11 Br. Hane fist, v. ii, What need wee to..spend 
our daies in a perpetuall pererration? 1658 Evetyn Lez. 
to E, Thurland 8 Nov., Unlesse .. noblemen make wiser 
provisions for their educations abroad, above..the ordinary 
commerce and import of their wild pererrations, 

Peresche, obs. f. PAkisu, PEnisH, PIERCE. 
Peresil, obs. form of PARSLEY. 

+ Peretre. Obs. Also 5 peretyr, pertyr. [a. 
OF. *peretre, Cotgr. piretre, ad. L. pir-, pyre- 
thrum; see PELLETER, PELETRE, and PYRETHRE. } 
= )Evtitory 1, Pellitory of Spain, 

c 1440 Pron. Parv, 3494/1 Peretre, herbe (P. peretyr), pere- 
trum. Ibid. 395/2 Petyr, herbe (or peretre; P. pertyt). 

Perewake, -wig, -wy ke, obs. ff. Pemwic, 

+ Pere'xcellently, adv. Obs. rare—'. [Sce 
Per- 4.) Very excellently, very highly. 

614590 Mireur Saluacioun 2659 The king his Sugits lnvid 
so perexcellently. 

Pereye, obs. f. Perriz, Perry; var. PoRREY Ods. 
+ Perfa‘bricate, v. Obs. rare~°.  [f. L. per 

Jabricére (see Pen- 2 and Fapricarte).] 

1623 Cocxeram, erfabricat, to go through with building. 
Perfay (poifa), int. arch, Forms; a, 4-5 
parfay, 4 parfai, par-fai, 5 par-fay, -fey, par- 
fey(e, -faie. 8. 5-6 per fey, 5 perfey(e, 4-6, 
9 arch, perfay. (ME. a. OF. par fei, AF. also 

par fai, fay, f. par by (Ran prep. 1) + OF. fetd, 
Seit, fei, mod.¥, fot:—L, fid-em Farts] 

By (my) faith; verily, truly: cf. Fay 53.1 6 b. 
(és. in ordinary use since 16th c., but revived 
by some modern poets.) 

1300 Cursor Mf. 298 (Cott.) pe erth it has na sun fat 
[G. parfay, F. perfay, Tr. perfey]. féid. 597 Parfay [v.77 
parfai, forsobe] pat es bot eth to rede. 1375 Baraour Bruce 
1. 39 The land v ger, and mayr perfay, Lay desolat eftyr 
hysday. ¢1386 Cuaucer Afidier's T. 495 Som maner confort 
shal IT haue parfay. 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7838 
Pai Did mare harme pan gude parfay. asso image 
fiypocr. 1. 498 And then, my lordes, perfay.. Net all your 
gold so gay..Shall serve. yone to delaye. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 196/47 Parlay, medius fideus, 1819 w Tennant 
Papist Storm'd (1827) 15 She had task’t hersel, perfay, 
Yo work before a certain day A pair o’ stockins. 1865 
Swinpurne Poents § Ball. Ser. 1. Masque QO. Bersabe 117 

This knave hath sharp fingers pete 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 1. 338 Perfay all goeth more than right. 


Perfect (p3-sfékt), @ (adv., 5b.) Forms: see 
below, (Orig. ME. parfit, -jite, a. OF. parfit, 
ofite (iithe. in Littré):—L. ae eae! pa. pple. 
of perficére to accomplish, perform, complete, f. 
Per- 2 + facére to do, make. Subsequently influ- 
enced by OF. parfet, -fete, -feit, -fatt, in which 
the radical part is fet, fatt (pa. pple. of faire) :— 
L. factum, At length gradually conformed 
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(any throngh farfaict, perfaict, perfect) to the 
. original perfects. The change of far- to per- 
went on from 14th to 16the. In ME. and 16thc. 
the stress varied between perfrte and perfit; in 
Scotch (pérfoi-t) is still prevalent in some senses, 
and in others displaced hy (pe'rfit).] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1. a. 3-4 parfijt, 4~5 -fizt, 5 -fyght, 5-6 -fight. 
B. 4-3 perfizt, 5-6 -fyght, 6 -fight, 7 -fyit. 

a. crz90S. Eng. Se 58/160 3if pou wolt parfijt beo, 
sul al yi guod. 1382 Wycuir x Foks ii. 5 Forsothe who 
kepith his word, pee in him is parfije charite. 1387 Tre- 
VISA eden (Rolls) If. 363 Pat parfizt welbe pat is nougt 
in worldly richesse. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 17 
Withoute witte he may not be parfight in science. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 22 For pees and parfyght vnyon. 1556 
Fi Heywoon Spider & #. Ixxxv. 6 Our parfight sight from 

liadnesse standeth. .in aduersite. 

B. 137 Trevisa (Higden (Rolls) V. 285 He hadde perfizt 
knowleche of sevene artis. 2 1529 SkrLION Prayer to Father 
4.Of all perfections the essencial most perfyght! 1556 J. 
Heyrwoop Spider & F. xviii. 4 Both partes apecre of so pure 

erfight skill. x6s0 Presbytery Bk. Siaitere (1843) 137 

‘or the making vp of a perfyit manse and gleib. 

2. a. 3~5 parfite, 4-6 -fyte. 8. 4~perfite, -fyte. 

a. @x300 Parfite [see B. 3]. ©2375 Se. Leg. Saints i, 
(Petrus) 256 For thefis amang pame pece parfyte vill have, 
1450 tr. De littatione 1 iv. 6 Pe parfite bilenep not lightly 
all Binges pat men tellib. 21533 Lo. Berners //uon \xxxvii 
278 Suche as he had parfyte trust in. 

B. ¢1340 Perfite [see B. 22h 1432-50 tr. {/igden (Rolls) V. 
385 Pertite knowlege of the vij sciences libezalle. 1g00-z0 
Denar Poents xvii. 14 ‘Vo wryte Quhat plesans is tn lufe 
perfyte. 23568 Ascuam Scholem. 1 Nish 40 A separate 
and perfite note. x61r Sir W. More Afise Poems i, 34 
Once taist yat nectared delyte, Of all pleasoures y* most 
perfyte. @ 1699 Kirkton //ist, CA. Scot. (1817) 301 Making 
the island happy by a perfyte union. [1808-25 Jamieson, 
Per fit, Perfite... The term is still used to denote one who 
is exact in doing any work, or who does it neatly. The 
accent is on the last syllable. 285: W. Anorrson Rhymes 
(1867) 34(E. D.D.) There's few sae perfite as we should be.) 

3. a. 3-6 parfit, 4-6 -fyt, (6 -fytte). B. 4-7 
(dial. -9) perfit, (6 -fitt, -fytt), 5-7 perfyt. 

a@x300 Cursor M, 12483 (Cott.) Maister es he self parfit 
[v. rv. parfite, -fitt, perfite], 13.. Minor Poems Sr. Vernon 
AWS. 573 Parfyt love is ther non, ¢1430 Lyps. Afin. Poems 
(Percy Bc) 48 Pore in spirit, parfit in pacyence. 14§0-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 310 God..made them parfyt in kynde on 
the Saterday. 1555 HarpsriecD in Bonner's Homilies 4 
Her he made parfytte. 1560 WutrruoRNE Ord. Souddiours 
(1588) 45 b, Lf you will make it parfiter. 

A. £1374 Cuavcer Soeth. mu pr. i 51 (Camb. MS.) 
Blysfulnesse is a perfyt [v. 7. perfit] estat. 1559 Be. Scor 
in Strype Ann. Ref (1824) I. App. x. 444 The fawters 
therof contende, that it is most perfitt. 1603-34 FLorio 
Montaigne 1. xl. (ed. 3) 132 Sound, and in perfit health, 
[But Fiorto 1598-1621, Corer, 1611 spell ferfect.) 1610 

Meivit Axtobiog. (Wodrow Soc.) 259 The King 
efter his perfyt age of twentie and a yeirs. 1628 Le Grvs 
tr, Barclay’s Argenis 222 That excellent old mans perfitest 
remission, 164§ J. Durye |Scotchman] /sracd’s Calf 31 
Perfit holines, |x808-25 Perfit: see A. 2 8.) 

4, a. 5-7 parfet, (6 -fett, -fayt(e). 8. 6 per- 
fait, -fayt, 0-7 perfet, (6 -fett). 

a. ae Sin W. Barootpn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. a. tT. 
Ce .e3eve gow ryght goode lyf and longe parfet helthe of 

. 2530 Panscr. 780, | weare heare nexte my bodye as 
parfayte folkes do. 21668 Lavy Lyttetton in Hatton 
Corr. (Camden) 54, | am infinitely reioyced to heare..of her 
parfet recovery. 

B. 1526 TinDALE 2 Cor, xii. 9 My strengthe is made perfait 
throu weaknes. 1536 R. BeErtey in Four C. Eng, Lett. 
(1880) 34 An yf yt were never so perfett. x STARKEY 
England 1. ii. 62 Every thyng..more perfayt in hys nature. 
1593 Q. Enz. tr. Boeth. v. pr. v. 115 With a steddyer & 
perfeter Judgement. 1667 Mitton 2. Z. vitt, 415 Supream 
of things Thou in pe self art perfet, and in thee Is no 
deficience found. [The words perfect and iniperfect occur 

4 times in Milton’s Poems, and tn 22 instances the spelling 
1s Pacis iuperfel (A, J. Wyatt Wote to P. R.A. 468).) 

. a. 6 parfecte, -faict. §. 6 perfecte, per- 
faict(e, 6- perfect. 

a, 1552-3 /nv. Ch. Goods Slaffs. in Ann. Lichfield WW. 46 
A juste true and a parfecte survey. 1593 Q. Etiz. Boeth, 1. 
pr. i. 3 Parfaict for fine workmanship. 

B. 1926 Tinaace Afaté, v. 48 Ye gral therfore be perfecte, 
even as youre hevenly father is perfecte. [So 1535 CoverD.] 
— Luke i, 3 Booth were perfect before God. — Acts xi. 
24 He was a perfaicte man. 1530 Patscr. 320 Parfyte.. 
Perfecte (Fr.) perfect .. parfect. 155x T. Wirson Logike 
(1580) 44 b, The perfect ende of all. (Perfect became the 
usual spelling ¢ 1590.) 

B. Signification. I. General senses. 

+1. Thoroughly made, formed, done, performed, 
carried ont, accomplished. Oés. 

a. Of a legal act: Duly completed. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. (s810) 254 To pat ilk scrite 
Edward set his seale, pat his gift was perfite, & with witnes 
teale, 1567 Se. Acts Yas. Vi (x597) § 1 The acceptation of 
the said office of Regentrie .. sall be halden, repute, and 
esteemed lawfull, sufficient, and perfite. * 


b. Of offspring: Fully formed. 

Passing into sae see esp. 4c. 

3387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 197 Somtyme a womman 
conceyueth twey children aad is but a litel tyme bytwene; 
and so be children ben afterward i-bore oon after ober, and 
beep perfit i-now. ¢1rq400 Maunoev. (1839) v. 48 And the 
first Day next after men fynden in the askes a worm; and 
the secunde day aext after men fynden a brid quyk and 
perfyt. 1538 Etvot Dict, Adortio..to brynge forthe a 
chylde, or it be perfecte [Coorer perfite}. 

e. Of full age; either=grown up, adult, or of 


an age legally competent for a specified function. 


PERFECT. 


1382 Wycuir 2. face. v: 24 Comaundynge to hym for-to 
slea alle of perfit age: 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottvs 
Avjb, He shal at his perfect yeres bee restaured to the 
whole isle of Britayn. 1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1.358 
Thai may entir within thre termis nixt eftir thair perfyte 
age of xiiii yeris. 1605 Suaxs, Lear 1. ii. 77 Sonnes at 
perfect age, and Fathers declin'd. 2773 Monsonpvo Lang. 
(1774) L111, 11 When he comes to be of perfect age. 

. Fullyaccomplished ; thoroughly versed, trained, 
skilled, or conversant. Const. zz, with, tof a 
subject. arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 12483 Pou broght me not a barn to lere 
Bot maister es he self parfit. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
ILL 2x9 Among alle he {Plato} is i-preysed for a parfite 
techere of philosofic. /é¢d. VII. 71 By craft of pe sterres, in 
pe whiche craft he was perfitinow. 14§0-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 
23 He that is a parfit stndiannt in that science. ¢1510 More 
Picus Wks. 3/1 [He] was in dede, both a parfet philosophre, 
and a parfet dinine. 1578 T. N, tr. Cong. HW. india 212 
‘They were very perfite with theyr bowes. 2592 GREENE 
Disput, 20 The Hawke that is most perfect for the flight. 
1597 Suaks. 2 //en, LV, 1. i. 1535 Our Men more perfect in 
the vse of Armes. 2606 Hotranm Snefon. 48 He deemed 
nothing Jesse beseeming’a perfit and accomplished Captaine, 
than hast-making and alana: 1669 Gate Crt. entiles 
1. u. ix. 137 They..were admitted to the state of, reActw, 
the perfect, and so made partakers of al Mysteries. 1832 
Sir W. Hamu-ton Discuss, (1853) 406 The Master, Doctor, 
or perfect graduate, was, in like manner. .obliged imme- 
diately to commence. .and to continue for a certain period 
publicly to teach. 1838 Wuewett in Z7/e (1881) 192 The 
other persons, .not being very perfect in their duties. 

+b. Completely prepared ; made ready. Os. 

1382 Wycuir x Aings vi. 7 Forsothe the hows. .is beeldid 
of ‘stonus ouer scorchid and parfite. 1568 BiaLe (Bishops’) 
ibid, Vhe house..was built of stone perfite before it was 
brought. ‘ 

¢. Thoroughly learned or acquired, got hy heart 
or by rote, ‘at one’s fingers’ ends’. Also of a 
person: Having learnt one’s Icsson or part 


thoroughly. (Cf. Letter-perfect, word. perfect.) 

1581 Mu.casteR /ositions v, That the learning to write be 
not left of, vntil it be verie perfit. 1588 Suaxs. 1.2.2. v. 
ii. 562, | hope | was perfect. 1 made a lite fault in great. 
(CF. lines 553-4.] 1592 — Ven. §& Ad. 408 The lesson is but 
plain, And once made perfect, never lost again. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. v.i. 82 When you haue A husinesse for your 
selfe: pray heaven you then De perfect. 1665 Peevs Diary 
21 Sept., To refresh myself in my musique scale, which I 
would fain have perfecter than ever I had yet. 1 Ata. 
Ssitu Adv, Myr. Ledbury (1847) V1. i, 174 Mrs. Grimley 
kindly undertook to prompt, as the performers were not all 
very perfect. fod. (School). ‘I'ry to get this tesson perfect. 

3. {io the state proper to anything when com- 
pleted; complete; having all the essential ele- 
ments, qualities, or characteristics; not deficient 
in any particular. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 11626 (Cott.) Ne haf yee for me na barn- 
site, For i am self man al parfite. @1325 Athanasian 
Creed 30 in Prose Psalter 195 He is parfit God, parfit man, 
beand of resonable soule of mannes flesshe. 1548-9 
(Mar.) /did. in Bk. Com, Prayer, PerfecteGod, and perfecte 
man. 1573 Articles of Religion ii, Two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood. | 

b. Of actions, states, qualities, and the like. 
tx340 Hamrore Prose Tr. iii. 7, 1 had ..na_perfite 
contrycyone. 1382 Wveuir 1 Yohmiv. 18 Drede is not in 
charite, but pare charite sendith out drede [xg26 Tinpate, 
Parfet love casteth out all feare} ¢ 2386 Cuaucrs Prod. 338 
He..hecld opinion that pleyn delit Was verray felicitee 
rat. ©2475 Partenay 3994 She allwais loued me with 
ert parfight. :548-9(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, 
Who made..a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifyce, oblacion, 
and satysfaccyon, for the sinnes of the whole worlde. 1748 
Anson's Voy. m. i. gor It had been a perfect calm for some 
days. 1841 Miss Mirrorp in L’Estrange £1/¢ (1870) INL 
viil. x24 That Mr. Newman is a man of..perfect sincerity, £ 
have no doubt. 1869 Tyxpaut Notes Lect. Light § 21 There 
is no such 7 as perfect transparency or perfect opacity. 
¢. Of productions material or immaterial. (1b 


may belong here.) 

31433 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 107 Ther is no 
body ae withouten thre dymensions. 31526 Pilger. es 
(W. de W. 1531) x Lyke as the great worlde was made 
perfecte in vij dayes. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hert. Vé,u. i. 26 Three 
atte Sunnes,each onea perfect Sunne. 1628 T. SPENCER 

ogick 276 Aristotle is of opinion, that this onely is the 
forme or figure of a perfit Syllogisme. 1665 Pervs Diary 
22 Sept, fie did twelve feet under ground find rfect 
trees over-covered with earth. r697tr. Burgersdicius Logic 
1. xxiv. 98 Speech is either perfect or imperfect. Perfect is 
that that absolves the Sentence, 872 J. F. Crarrk Self. 
Culture xvi. (1889) 349 Nature finishes everything. .. Every 
little Gower is perfect and complete, from root to seed. 

+d. Sound; of sound mind, sane. Ods. 

1470-85 Matorv Arthur xvi. v. 695 Whanne he sawe 
the letters and ynderstood them, yet he entryd, for he was 
ryghte parfyte of his ye 1ss2 Hucort, Perfecte or sounde, 
tnteger. 1605 Suaxs. Lear wv. vii. 63, 1 feare Tam not in my 
perfect mind. ou Fiurcner Afad Lover 1. ii, What 
postures he puts on ! E do aot think he’s perfect. 

4. In the state of complete excellence; free from 
any flaw or imperfection of quality ; faultless. But 
often used of a near approach to sach a state, and 
hence capahle of comparison, perfecter (= more 
nearly perfect), per7ectest (= nearest to perfection). 

1340 Hamroir Psalter x. 2 paim thynke pat paire 
vndirstandynge and paire conuersacioun 1s rfitere pan 
ober. ¢2380 Wrcewir Sed. Wks. ILI. 449, To teche a perfitere 
weie to hevene ban evere Crist dide himself. 3529 More 
Dyaloge 1, Wks. 129/2 Than had our lord nat made hys 
order and course perfite in the begynnynge. 1542 Boorne 
Dyetary ix, (1870) 25: Abstynence fur this matter 1s -- the 
parfytest medysone. 3565 Satir. Poems Reform. i. 80 My 


pen is not in perfytt plight her graccs to displaic. 159° 


——$—= 


PERFECT. 


R. Pavne Deser. dred. (1841) 3, Most of them speaking 
good and perfit English, 1685 Tempre £ss. Gard. Wks. 
1731 I. 185 The perfectest Figure of a Garden 1 ever saw 
vuwas that of Moor-Park in Hertfordshire. 1784 Jouxson 
Let, to Sastres 20 Oct, A perfect performance of any kind 
is nat ta be expected, and eeny not a perfect dictionary. 
1841 L., Hunt Seer it. ee ‘The perfectest prose-fiction 
in the language, 1853 J. H. Newman /ist. S&, (1873) II. 
ty. vii. 197 ‘The barbarian, in his own estimate, 1s perfect 
already; and what is perfect cannot be improved. 1877 
Moatey Crit. Alisc, Ser, 1. 391 The only people whom 
men cannot pardon are the perfect. ; 

b. spec. Of supreme moral excellence; righteous, 


holy; Immaculate. 

erage (see A. 1). 1340 Hamrove Pr. Conse. 3766 For sum 
pat semes gude here and rfite,..after pe dede,er dampned 
alstite. 1388 Wrettr Afatt. v. 48 Be 3e parfit, as joure 
heuenli fadir is parfit. 1480-1530 Mfyrr. our Ladye 76 
None maye wythstonde eny temptacyon be he neuer 50 
parfyt, wythout specyall helpe, and grace of god. 1536 [see 
A. $B). 1611 Brare #5, xxxvil. 37 Marke the perfect man, 
and behold the vpright : for the end of that man is peace. 
3943 Westev Serm. Chr. Perfect. Every one that is perfect 
aaly : and every one that is holy is, in the Scripture 
sense, perfect. " 

ce. Of things: Marked by moral perfection. 

3 Coverpate Ps. xviii. 30 The waye of God is a 
perfecte waye. /d7d. xix. 7 The lawe of the Lorde is 
a perfecte lawe. 1738 Westev /’s, CXXXIX. XIV, Guide me 
in thy perfect way, 

5. Completely corresponding to a definition, 
pattern, or description, 

a. Of a geometrical figure, a point of space or 
time, and the like: Exact, precise. 

1391 Cuaucea Astrol. 1. § 18 Som of hem semen perfit 
cercles, & somme semen inperfit, 31574 Bourne Regiment 


for Sea xvii. (1577) 46 The perfit houre and minute of the 


chaunges of the Moone, r7ar Noaais /deal MWorld 1, it. 53 
Other figures therefore 1 do ace, and those perfect ones. 
3823 H. J, Baooxe Jxtred, Cosel 62 It is capable of 
heing reduced again to the perfect octahedron. 1850 Tvnpatt 
Glac, 1. x. 65 Heavy hail had fallen, .. the stones being 
perfect spheres, ; 

b. Ofa copy, representation, ete.: Accurately re- 
producing or reflecting the original ; exact, correct. 
+ Of a notion, thought, ete.: Exactly correspond- 
ing to the facts, correct (ods.). 

rego-r Eryor /wage Gov. 2 In this boke was expressed of 
gouernaunce so perfyte au image. 1592 T. Dicces (title) 
A Perfit Description of the Coclestiall Orbes. 3595 Suaxs. 
se v, vi. 6 47nd, Whose there? Speake hoa... Bast, 
Lobert, Ithinke. fad. Thou hast a perfect thought, 1612 
Dinter Trans/. Pref, 4 That Translation was not so sound 
and so perfect, but that it needed in many places correction. 
1790 Paury Hore Haul, i. 6 A more perfect copy procured 
at Aleppo, 1867 Howetts /fa/. Journ. 299 The perfectest 
reproduction of the Greek theater in the world, 

e. Folly answering to what the name implies, 
¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xv. 233 Samaritanys..weren not 

rfite and ful lewis neither thei were perfite and fal 
ethen, a3548 Hart Chron., Hen. JV 10 b, Made hym as 
he surely comiectured his perfite frende, where in dede he 
was ey his dedly enemie. @1613 Overaurv A W1/, 
etc, (1638) 286 The Devil is the perfectest Courtier. 1833 
Keare Sernr, vi. (1848) 142 That combination of sweetness 
with firmness .. which constitutes the temper of a perfect 
public mau. 4 

d. Entire, unqualified ; 
alloyed. 

1sgo Suaxs. Afids. N. 1. ii, 98 Either your straw-colour 
beard, your orange tawnie beard, ..your perfect yellow. 
1591 — Tivo Gent, W. iv. 194. 3595 — Fon 1. i. 90 Mine 
eye hath well examined his parts, And findes them perfect 
Richard. 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa u. 71 The walles, 
the towers, and the gates built all of perfect marble, 1648 
In Bury WWrils (Camden) 217 My damaske sword, with the 
handle of perfect gold. 1699 Vanarucn False Friend u. i, 
Vou talk. like Raeccs stratiger to that tenderness methinks 
every son should feel for a good father. 1878 Hux ey 
Physiogr. 6 Yo a perfect stranger..such a method of de- 
Scription would be unintelligible. 

©. Mere, sheer; unmitigated, utter. (Qualifying 
something bad, repulsive, or disliked.) Chiefly 
collog. or dial, : 

1611 Snaxs. Tem, 1. 1. 32 His complexion is perfect 
Gallowes, 1734 Avpison Lover No. 39 ? 2 He..has..re- 
duced himself to a perfect skeleton, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. 
viii. 79 The storm..proved a perfect hurricane. 1798 A. 
Wuson Wally § leg in Poems & Lit, Prose (1876) 11. § 
She's tired Ce eae skelping. r801 Macneits Poel. I ks. 
(1856) 139 (E. D. D.) Worn to perfect skin and bane. 1804-6 
Svo. Satu Mor, Philos. (1850) 187 A_man whose chin 
terminated in a point..would be a perfect horror. 1818 
Scort firt. Alidl, xxiv, The hee tore her biggonets for 

rfect anger. 1861 Quinn //eafher (1863) 156 Gar a thief 
forget himsel', An’ blush fur perfect shame. Afod. collog. 
Teis perfect nonsense to say that he cannot. 

+8. Completely assured, fally informed, certain: 
of a statement or speaker. Obs. rare. 

1568 Grarton Céron. 11. 700 He had perfect worde that 
the Duke of Clarance came forwarde towarde him with 
A great armie, 1611 Suaxs. Isat, 7. un. iii. 1 Thou art 

rfeet then, our ship hath toucht vpon The Desarts of 

hemia. 2612 — Cyd, ut. i. 73, 1 am perfect, That the 
Pannonians. for Their Libertics are now in Armes, 

+7. Ina state of complete satisfaction; satisfied, 
contented. O/s. rare. 

1605 Suaxs. Macé. 11. iv. 21 Then comes my Fit againe: 
Thad else beene perfect. 1607 — 7intot t. li. go Might we 
but haue that pg my Lord..we atigHe thinke our 
selues for euer periect. 

IT. Technical senses. 


8. Arith. Applied to a number which is equal 


pure, unmixed, un- 
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to the sum of its aliquot parts. (Formerly in 
other senses: see quots. 1422, ¢ 1440, 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv.214 Do thou that they 
bene ten, fore tene is a perfite nomhyr, and bit contenyth in 
hym-sylfe foure nombres, that is to witte, one and two, and 
thre and foure, 21440 Vork Afyst. xliv. g We are leaed 
a-lyue, elleuyn,..Or we begynne vs muste be even,.. For 
we noumbre it is none, Off elleuen for to lere. 1570 

wumastey Lucid vit. def, xxiii. 187 The partes of 6 are 
¥. 2 3,«.and mo partes 6 hath not: .. wherefore 6 is a perfect 
number. So likewise is 28 a perfect number... This kinde 
of nambers is very rare. 1674 JnaKr Artth. (1696) § Perfect 
Nombers are almost as rnre as perfect Men, 2 Vv. 
Manvey Syst. Alath., Arith. 5 There are foun 
Perfect Numbers..to wit, from 1 to 40, 
6, 28, 4 
Numbers 
Dict. nv. 

9. Gram. +. Of verbs: Regular, Obs. b. 
Applied to the tense which denotes a completed 
event or aclion viewed in relation to the present; 
hence (with qualification) to any tense expressing 
action completed at the time indicated: see PLu- 
perrect, Future Perfect (FUTURE a, 2). 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 30 Verbes parsonall be of thre sortes, 
parfyte, anomales, and defectyves. /d¢d. 84 The reterperfit 
tens, as ze ay parlé | have spoken. /d7d. 88 The preter 
pt it tens. 3xg81 E. Campion in Confer. 1. (1584) N ivh, 

pray you what fempus is it? Campion. The perfect 
tempus, enen as clausis the Latine worde is. 1727-41 
Cuamaers Cycl., Perfect,in grammar. Preter or preterit- 
perfect tense, is an inflection, marking a time perfectly past. 
3879 Bas Higher Eng. Grane. 165 The infinitive followed 
by a past participle forms a perfect infinitive active: ‘to 
have loved’, ‘ having loved '. 

10. Afus. (Opp. to IMPERFECT a. 7.) 

ta. In medieval music, applied to a note when reckoned 
as three times the length of a note of the neat lower 
denomination ; and hence to those ‘ modes ', etc. characterized 
by such relative value af the notes (answering to what is 
now called triple time or rhythm). Oés. b. Pexfect concords 
tt cords) or consonances: a name including the concords of 
a unison, fifth, and octave, and sometimes a fourth (as dis- 
tinguished from the thirds and sixths} Hence c. Applied 
to the intervals of a fourth, fifth, and octave, in their normal 
form (opp. to augmented and diminished): now sometimes 
(like thirds, sixths, etc.) called srajyor. So perfect chord or 
triad, a name for the common chord in its direct position 
(involving a perfect fifth), as opp. to the fwperfect or 
diminished triad, GQ. Perfect cadence: a cadence cone 
sisting of the direct chord of the tonic preceded by a domi- 
nant or sabdominant chord (authentic or plagal cadence), 
and forming a full close: opp. to fupexfect and interrupted 
cadence. 

1597 Mortev Jutrod. Afus. 18 The Moode perfect of the 
lesse prolation is, when all go by two, except the Semibreefe: 
us two Longes to the Large:.. three Semibreeues to the 
Breefe. /érd., The moode perfect af the mare is, when all 
go hy three; as three Longes tothe Large: three Breeues 
to the Longe [ete}, 7érd. 72 You mast not rise nor fall 
with two perfect cordes togither. did. Annot., Why some 
of those consonants [= consonances]. .are called perfect, and 
othersome vnperfect, I can giue..no reason, 1667 Perfect 
Concords{see ImpnRFECTa. 7]. 1704 J. Haaais Lex. Techn. I, 
Perfect Fifth, the same aie Dtapente. 1727-41 Cuamaras 
Cycl, Perfect, in music, denotes something that fills, and 
satisfies the mind, and the ear.—In_ which sense we say, 
perfect cadence, perfectconcord,&c, 1875 Ousttey f/armony 
xii 154 The perfect cadence corresponds exactly ta a Sall 
stop in writing. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict, Mus. 
I, 766 Mode, ‘Time, and Prolation were themselves capable 
of assuming a Perfect or an Imperfect form... Notes, even 
when Perfect by virtue of the Mode, Time, or Prolation in 
which they were written, could be made Imperfect. 

ll. Phystol., Anat., etc. Having its proper charac- 
tcristics developed to the fullest degree; typical. 
ae LS Blancard's Phys, Dict. (ed. 2) sv. Perfecta Crisis, 
One Crisis is called fae another imperfect;..perfect is 
that which frees the Patient perfectly and entirely from the 
Distemper; and it is either aie ordeadly. 805 Afed. 
Frni, XIV. 84 Inoculated cow pock, under its most perfect 
form, 1830 R. Knox Séclard’s Anat, 244 Perfect cartilages 
also occur under the form of incrustation or plates, 1843-71 
T. R. Jones Anim. Aingd. (ed. 4) 721 Most of the parts 
enumerated as entering into the poe geld of a perfect 
or sypictl skeleton. 1856 Grinpon Life xxv. (2875) 322 
* Perfect’ is used hy the naturalist to express the degree in 
which those peculiarities are developed which characterize 
a particular Eroup. 1863 Chambers’ Encyct. V. 589/2 The 
mouths of mandibulate Insects are sometimes called pez/ect, 
and those which exhibit a different character, rauperfect. 

+b. (See qnot.) Oéds. 

1727-43 Cuanarrs Cycl., Perfect, in physiology. A perfect 
animal is used by some writers for that which is born by 
uuivocal generation; in opposition to insects, which they 
pretend to be produced by equivocal generation. 

12, Bot. Having all four whorls of the flower 
(calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils). 

1706 Puiuies, Perfect flowers (among Herbalists) are those 
that have the finely colour’d small ae call'd Petala, 
with the Stamina, Apices, and Stylus, 1727-41 Cuamaras 
Cycl. sv. Penfect flowers are such as have petala, pistil, 
stamina, and apices. 1861 Bruttev Afan. Bot. 557 Cont: 
bretacee.. Leaves exstipulate, entire, without dots, - lowers 
perfect or unisexual. 

13. £nz. In the most completely or finally 
developed form or phase of existence, as perfect 
insect, state, etc. 

1834, Encycl, Brit, (ed. 7) 1X. 86/2 Mouffet. mistook the 
aquatic larve of Libellula for creatures entirely distinct 
from the perfect insects. /d1d. 87/2 The imago or perfect 
condition, 1863 Chanbers' Encycl. V. sot/1 The inter- 
mediate or pupa state often differs little, from the perfect state, 

14. Physics. Conceived as existing in a state of 


ideal perfection, as perfect elasticity, gas. 


: = few 
ooo0e, only these; 

8128, 130816, 2096128, 33,550336;. .all the Perfect 
begin by turns from 6 and 8 1795 Hutton Mata. 


PERFECT. 


1849 THomson in Trans, KR. Soc, Edin, XVI. 545 A perfect 
thermodynamic engine..is a machine by means of which 
the greatest possible amount of mechanical effect can be 
obtamned from a given thermal agency. 1850 Ranxive 
ibid. XX. 148 The elasticity of a perfect gas at a given 
temperature varies simply in proportion to its density. 
= Tuomson & ‘Tait Nat, PAri/. Y. 5x4 ‘That. property of 
perfect elasticity towards which highly elastic bodies in 
nature approximate, /éid. soa A perfect fluid..is an un- 
realizable conception, like a Fan or a smooth, body: it is 
defined as a ay incapable of resisting a change of sha 
1867 Besant fydrodynamics (ed. 2) 1 A perfect Maid is 
assumed to have no ‘viscosity ‘, no property of the nature 
of friction. - 

15. Printing. Perfect ream, a ream of 516 
sheets, = printer's ream: see REAM 56.3 

1888 Jacout Printers’ Vocad, 98 Reama of paper made ap 
to 4 printer's ream, i, ¢. 516 sheets, are said to be ' perfect’. 

C. asadv.= Penrectiy. Oés. exc. dial. or poet, 

61470 Golagros & Gaw. 100 As I am cristynit perfite. 
1850 in Dundar's Poents (S. 'T.S.) 317 In the cuntre be 
and I Can nocht dwell baith perfyte. 1567 Turegav. Pers 
to T, Epit. etc. gh, Men dame may you are not perfite 
wise. 3 Daravwece tr, Lestie's Hist, Scot. 1. 61 Thay 
had the similitude of perfyte schapen foulis, 1682 Crrecn 
tr. Lucretius (1683) 214 No Compound’s perfect solid, free 
from Pore. 1726-31 ‘Uinpat Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) 1. 
xvit, 102 A perfect honest man, 1830 Tennyson A/ad cline 
ii, Frowns perfect-sweet along the brow. 

D. quasi-sd. 

1. That which is perfect, perfection. rare, poelic. 

1843 Tennyson Two Voices 292 That type of Perfect in 
his mind In Nature can he nowhere find. 

2. Gram. Elliptical for perfect tense: see B. gb, 

184x R.G. Latuan Eng. Lang. § 180 One of two forms, 
sometimes..that of the Greek Perfect, and sometimes. .that 
of the Greek Aorist. 3848 J. W. Dowatpson Grk. Gram. 
§ 425 The perfect expresses the state or condition couseqaent 
on an action. 1888 B. H. Kexnepy Shorter Lat. frimer 
72 The Perfect in the sense of J Aave loved is Primary; 
in the sense of J loved it is Historic. : ¥ 

"| 3. Lerfit, -fet, fight: an occasional copyist’s 
e:ror for Prorrt (due to confounding the MS, 
contractions for fer- and pro-). 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. R.w. ix, (WW. de W), Bothe 
for nede and for perlyghte [L. wti/ftateni}. 


Perfect (pasfékt, poafekt), v. Forms: a. 5-6 
parfyte, etc. (see prec.). 8. 5 perfyght, 6-7 per- 
fite, -fait, 6- perfect. [f. PERFECT a., in its 
various Jate ME. and early mod. Eng. forms. Less 
asually pronounced fez/e'c#, as if directly f ppl. stem 
of L. perficdre to accomplish, finish, complete.) 

1. trans. To bring to completion; to complete, 
finish, consnmmate; to carry throngh, accomplish. 

1494 Faavan Chron. it. xxviii. 20 He began the .iiii. hyghe 
wayes of Bretayne, the whiche were fynysshed and parfyted 
of Belynus his sone. Jéfd. vt. clxiv. 158 Whiche con- 
clusyon perfyghted, Lewys..retornyd into Germany. 1512 


Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom, (87) II. 30 Alter that the 


false olde woman had parfet and cvone their treason. 1 
Caomwett in Merriman Lee § L.f?, (1902) 1. 324 All whic 
bokes be not yet.. parfyted untomy mynde. 1562 Br. Jewet 
Afol.Ch. Eng.m.i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) IT. There he. .shall 
sit, till all things be fully perfitted. 1588 A. Kinc tr. Canisius’ 
Catech. in Cath. Tractates (S. T.S.) 193 The boilding of the 
wallis of lerasalem was perfaitit be Nehemia, 1596 Daayton 
Leg. iii, 347 To perfect my command. 1624 Quaatrs Sion's 
Elegies it. 1x Laboar perfected, with the evening ends. 1629 
Sta W. Muar 7rwe Crucif, 2088 The Warke of Man's 
salvation to perfite [vimedelite} 1643 Mitton Aeform. 1. 
(1851) 10 Exact Reformation is not perfited at the first push. 
1644 — Arcop. (Arb.) 39 The Councell of Trent. .bronght 
forth, or perfeted those Catalogues. | 1725, Pore Odyss. u. 
125 Then urg'd, she perfects her illustrious toils, 3875 
Stuaps Const, Hist. V1. xv. 291 This design was perfected in 
1295, one 
b. Printing. To complete the printing of a 
sheet of a book, etc. by papers the second side. 
1824 }; Jonnson Typogr. I. 661 When one side is printed, 
it revolves from one cylinder to the other, and is then per- 
fected hy the second form. 3888 Jacoai Printers’ Vocab. 
Perfect up..the printing of the second side of the paper 
in half-sheet or sheet work. 
+2, To bring to full development. Ods. 
1398 Tazvisa Barth. De P. R. vith. xvi. (Add. MS. 27944) 
sontie..ordeyneb and cisyail aad alle pingis in 
is worlde. r607 Torset, Four/. Seasts Red The 
males are sooner perfited in the womb then the females. 
3. To make perfect or faultless; to bring to 
perfection ; /oosely: To bring nearer to perfection ; 


to improve. 

¢ 1449 [see Purrectine vd/. sd.) 1567 Deant Horace, De 
Arte Poet. Bij, Those verses reprehende.. Correcting, and 

rfyting them with ouernotynge bande. 1575-85, Aar. 
Beis Serm. xxii § 12 Perfiting himselfe in Godlinesse. 
3630 LENNARD tr. Charron's Wisd. m. xiv. § 22 (r670) 452 
Learning marreth weak wits and spirits, rfitteth the strong 
aud natural. a1zo3 Buexitr On N. 7. Heb. vii. 12 To 
perfect sinful man, is to free him from the guilt of sit,.. 
and to make him..capable of communion with God. 1859 
ek ae Mig t 
so as to be able to pass for a Frenchman. 1675 LYEt.. 
Princ. Geol, V1. 11. ee 28g When the art of the breeder 


has been greatly ected, 
4, To make (a person) perfect 1 some art, ete. ; 
+to instruct or inform completely (04s.). 
and yours 
Ile perfect him withall ing once 
ected how to dl 1628 
ey Hau Old Rei a 154 That which can perfit the teacher, 
is sufficient for the Leake dee oe, 
ii ve or 52 
th coee. a ‘Gaut Entatl 1. xiii, 96 To send 
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three months to Edinburgh; there, and’ in that time, to 
Jearn manners, ‘and be perfited’, as her mother said, ‘wi’ a 
boarding-school edncation". 

5. én/r. To come to perfection or maturity. vare. 

1870 Morats Earthly Par. w. Epil. 437 And all those 
images of love and pain, Wrought as the year did wax, 
perfect, and wane. 

Perfectation (paifékt@-fon). rare. [f. PER- 
FECT. +-ATION.] The action or process of making 


or becoming perfect. 

1832 Gen. P. Trompson Exerc. (1842) I. 55 Man's per- 

fectation is a flower that may be increased without the 
ibility of showing it in a state it cannot gobeyond. 1874 

V.R. Gres Rocks Ahead 8 The change is not a carrying 
ont, a completion, a perfectation of our former system, but 
a reversal of it. 

Perfected (see the vb.), p//.a. [f PERFECT v. 
+ -EpD1,) Made perfect, completed. 

1552 Hexoer, Perfected and ended, tn/eger. 1848 Mavaice 
Sern. Lord's Prayer iii. (1861) 28 ee reqnire that which 
is different in kind from anything which their eyes see, not 
merely haf in an improved and perfected form. 

Hence Perfectedly adv., perfectly, completely. 

1693 Brvertry True St. Gosp. Truth 18 When indeed 
with a Face perfectedly open, we shall behold as_in a 
Mirror, .. Tlesus Christ the Image of God in his own Glory. 
189a B. Matruews in ‘arper's Mag. pal 7 f/x We might 
suppose that the present spelling of the Eng ish language 
was in a condition perfectedly satisfactory. 

Perfecter (p3ifektai, paife-kta1). Also 5 per- 
fiter, (-our), -fyter, parfiter, -fy3ter. [f. Perrecr 
v. +-ERT; cf, PERFECTOR.) One who or that which 
perfects, completes, or finishes; a consummator, 

e410 Epw. Dx, York Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) 
Prol. (cf. ed. 1904 pp. 6-7), He shal se, whiche Bernas 
commeth in the eatchace and the myddell and whiche ben 
perfitonrs (v.rr. parfiters, perfyters] after that that shall 
come, Jé/d., To loke.. which houndes ben vanchasours 


and perfiters [7.7 eae x6x1 Coter., Parfaiseur, 
a perfecter, accomplisher, finisher. 1678 CuoworTh Intell, 


Syst. 1. iv. 485 The Ancients .. supposing this God (Saturn] 
to be the Giver and Perfecter of all happiness to men. 1740 
Warsurton Div. Legat, 1. wv. v..277 The Inventor and 
Perfecter of the Arts of Life. 188 N. ‘T.(R. V.) Fed. xii. 2 
Looking nnto Jesus the anthor and perfecter of our faith. 
Pertectibila‘rian, Perfectibi-lian, noxce- 


words = PERFECTIRILIST: see next. 


1816 T. L. Peacock //eadlone 7/alli, These fonr persons | 


were, Mr. Foster, the perfectibilian ; Mr. Escot, the deteriora- 
tionist ; Mr. Jenkison, the statn-quo-ite (etc.), 1832 Fraser's 
Mag. V1. 499 Every unwashed artisan has become. .a philo- 
sopher, a perfectibilian, and so forth, 1852 Bluckw. Mag. 
LXXII, 278 We should have left it to the Perfectibila- 
rian to show what probability there is that this ignorant 
and disorderly class will.. be npeoched in the higher. 


Perfectibilism (p3.fékti*biliz’m). [f. as Per- 
FECTIBLE + -18M.] The doctrine of the perfectibility 
of human nature in this life. So Perfectibilist, 


one who holds this doctrine, 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVUI. 513 He had 
originally intended for them the name of Perfectihilist. 1852 
Yait's Mag. XIX. 749 Satires of socialism and perfecti- 
bilism, 1883 Sat, Xev.8 Dec. 725/1 Weare in rebus snobbicis 
at any rate perfectibilists. The snob of this generation .. is 
a much more odious reptile than he of the last. 

Perfectibility (paifektibi-liti), [f- next: cf. 
F, perfectibitité (1771 ia Watz.-Darm.).) 

1. Capability of being perfected or becoming 
perfect; the quality of being improvable to per- 
fection ; sfec. the capacity of man, individual and 
social, to ieee indefinitely towards physical, 
mental, nnd moral perfection ; the doctrine of this 
capacity. 

1794 Matutas Purs. Lit. (1798) 2t0 A most affectionate... 
regard for the welfare of mankind, who are to exist some 
centnries hence, when the endless perfectibility of the human 
species (for snch is their jargon) shall receive its completion 
npon earth, 1809 Lurofean Mag. LV. 18 A man who 
understood (to use an expression of the new school) the 
perfectibility of which our langnage was capable, 1882-3 
Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, VW. 1038/t ‘ The religion of 
hnmanity', whose fundamentat dogma is the spontaneons 
perfectibility of the human race withont any hnman aid. 

2. loosely. A state of perfection or improvement ; 
concr. A person who has attained to this. rave. 

1809 W. Invine Anickerd. 1. v. (1861) 29 Let us suppose. .that 
the inbabitants of the moon .. had arrived at..snch an 
enviable state of perfectibiliry as to control the elements. 
1815 W. H. Inetano Scribéleomania Pref. 6, 1 do not.. 
erence to myself perfectihility in a literary sense. 1828 
P. Cunnincuam WV, S. Wales (ed. 3) I]. 271 There was a 
‘Margaret’ alsoin the female convict-ship. .who had attained 
to snch religions and moral Reefer ils » that [etc]. 1872 
Levea Ld. Kilgobbin \xxiv, We live elidel human perfecta- 
bilities—all of Irish mannfacture. 

Hence Perfe:ctibilita‘rian, an upholder or 
advocate of human perfectibility, a perfectibilist. 

1873 Morey Rousseaw II. 118 The intense exaltation of 
spirit produced both by the perfectibilitarians and the fol- 
lowers of Roussean. 

Perfectible (pas:fektib'l, p5-aféktib'l). Also 
g-able, [f. Peerecr v. or a. + -IBLE, as if from 
a L. type “perfectibilis, perhaps used in med. 
or mod.L.: cf. It. perfettzbile ‘that may be per- 
fected’ (Florio 1611), F. perfectible (Diderot 
1767, admitted by Acad. 1798).] Capable of 
being perfected or brought to perfection. 

1635 Person Varieties u. 64 Every thing perfectible striveth 
to attaine to its own perfection. a x8 


Destiny vu. (1840) 44 Superior beings shall hereafter rise, 


Gaur Deson of 
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Made hence perfectable. 1898 1, Steramn Stud. i. 
1, vii. 250 Man, he [Godwin] thought, was perfectible, and 
a little calm argument would make him perfect. 

Perfecting (sce the vb.), 7/7. sb. [f. PERFECT 
v + -ING1,} The action of the vb. PERFECT; 
carrying out, completion, consummation ; also the 
fact of becoming complete or perfect. 

[e 1449 Pecock re 8 y. xiii, For this cause of the more per: 
fiting lordis and ladies it is alloweable .. hem to hane man- 
sionns conenable for them within the monasteries.) 1494 
Fanvan CAron. U1.an. 1382 (R.) To mete for the pertyghting 
of this accorde. 1583 % Privy Council Scot. 111. 604 For 
heiring, futting, and perfyting of the compt of tumqwhile 
Andro Buke. x6r1 Biare £/A. iv. 12 He gnue some.. 
Pastors, and teachers: For the perfecting of the Saints. 
1705 Stannope Paraphr, UI. 424 In order to the perfecting 
of a Christian’s Salvation. 1860 Tynvatn Géac. i. xxi. 147 
The gradual perfecting of the structure. 

b. attrib. Perfecting machine or (U.S.) 
press, a printing machine, on which the sheet, as 
it passes through, is printed first on one side and 
then on the other. (Cf. Perrect v, 1h.) 

1847 Mech. Mag. Jan. 36/1 Mr. Little. .has his perfecting 
machine..{as those which print a sheet of paper on both 
sides before leaving the machine are called), 1858 Printer 
(N. ¥.) I. 95 This wonderful achievement..the perfecting 
press. 


Perfection (pafekfon), +4. 
fectiun, 4-5 perfeocioun, 4-6 -yon(e, -ion(e, 
5-7 perfectioun(e, 5- perfection. (a. OF. fer 
feetion (12th c.), perfeccion (13-14th c, in Godef, 
Compl.), ad. L. beds Wine AA n. of action f. fer- 
ficere, perfect-: see PERFECT a.] 

1. The action, process, or fact of making perfect 
or bringing to completion; completing, consnm- 
mating, finishing, accomplishing. 


Forms : 3 per- 


4382 Wyetre Nua. vi. 2 Aftir that that he hath auowid | 


in thou3t, so he shal do, to the perfeccioun of his holynes. 
15a6 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) th, Enery religions per- 
sone sholde intende the perfeccyon of his sonle. 1585 T. 
Wasuineton tr. Micholay's Voy. w. i. 114 The anncients 
also had their snperionrs, which admonished them in the per- 
fection of their dutie. 1678 Temete Let. to La. Treasurer 
Wks. 1731 TH. 479 After all the Applanses have been given 
me here npon the Perfection of the last Treaty. 1732 Law 


Serious C. v. (ed. 2) 70 ‘To make the most of a short life, to | 


study your own perfection, 187x Mortey J’o/fafre (1886) 10 
For this process of perfection, we need first the meditative, 
doubting, critical type. : 

+2. The fact or condition of being perfected or 


completed ; completion; completed state, com- 


pleteness. Ods, 

atazg Ancr. R. 372 Hundred is {nl tel, & noteth per- 
fectiun, pet is, ful dede. 1388 Wvcuir /7ed. vii. 2 The 
lawe bron3t no thing to perfeccioun. 1489 Caxton 
of A.M. xiii, 197 The thynge shal be condneted and brought 
to a gode endynge and perfection. 1563 /fomtilies U1. 
Nativity (1859) 402, When the fulness of time was come aC 
that is, the perfection and conrse of years appointed from 
the beginning. x6ca Maxston Anfonfo's Rev. m, iv, Woman 
receiveth perfection bythe man. 1679 G, R. tr. Boaystuan's 
Theat, World xst Pref. 5 Vhis work (which I thank God, 
1 have now bronght to perfection), 


b. The full growth or development of anything; 


the maturity of a plant, animal, etc. 

61566 J. Aunav tr. Boaystuau's Theat, World S ij, Althongh 
somewhat maye be added te all other Artes..this [printing] 
alone hath entred with such..perfection into this worlde, 
that [ete.). 1578-9 Reg. Privy Council Scol. WI, 113 Seing 
his majestie tee growand. .to the gretar perfectioun of aig. 
r6xr Bree Juke viii 14 They. .bring no fruite to perfection. 
a1682 Sik T. Browne Yvacts, Plants Script. § 30 He 

Janted many [Cedars] thongh they did not come 10 pe = 

‘ection in his days. 1774 Gocosm. Nat. Hist, (1776) V1. 
204 They continne in the womb till they come to such 
perfection as to be able to bnrst from the shell, 1855 Mitman 
Lat. Chr. xtv. v, The creation, growth, perfection of new 
languages. ae 4 

+c, Afus. The condition of being ‘perfect’, as 
a note, interval, etc. (ste PERFECT @. 10). Prick 
of perfection : a dot used to make a note ‘ perfect’, 


i.e. to lengthen it by one-half. Ods. 

1614 T. Ravenscrort (¢it/e) A Briefe Discovrse Of the true 
(but neglected) vse of Charact’ring the Degrees by their 
Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution, in Measurable 
Mnsicke. 1674 Pravroao S&il/ Afus. viii, This prick of 
perfection or addition is ever placed on the right side of all 
notes.., for the prolonging the sound of that note it 
follows to half as much more as itis. 1880 W. S. Rockstro 
in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 767 Ways in which the Perfection of 
certain notes may be changed to Imperfection, and vice versa. 


8. The condition, state, or quality of being per- 
fect or free from all defect ; supreme excellence ; 
flawlessness, faultlessness. But often treated as 


a matter of degree: Comparative excellence. 
¢13x5 SnorenaM (E. E. T.S.) t. 7396 Pe ordre of deakne, 
Pet ie of more perfeccioun Pane hys ordre of subdeakne. 
1460 Carcaave Chron. (Rolls) 82 In his tyme felle a_grete 
debate betwix Iewis and hethen, vhich sect vas of most 
rfeccion. 1570 Bituixcstry Auclid i. Introd, 81 Of at 
gures the circle is of most absolute perfection. 1610 SHAKs. 
Lemp, i. i. 167, I would with snch perfection gonerne Sir: 
T' Excell the Golden Age. 1721-12 Swit Jiprov. Eng. 
Tongue » 6 The Roman Language arrived at great Per- 
fection before it began to decay. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. tl. 
xxvii. 376 In different glaciers, . these veins display various 
degrees of perfection. 
b. concr. An embodiment of perfection ; a perfect 


person, place, etc. 
1594 Snaks. Rick. 711, 1. ti, 75 Vouchsafe (dinine perfection 
of a Woman) Of these supposed Crimes, to gine me leaue .. 


‘aytes | 


PERFECTIONATE. 


! but to acqnit my selfe. 1604 — Of4. 1. ili, 100, 1611 Brere, 
Lam. ii. 15 Is this the citie that men call the perfection of 
beanty? 21830 Syvo. Suttu in Lady Holland Liye 1. 351 
A beantifnl girl .. exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. Sydney ! this pea 
will never come to perfection’, ‘Permit me then’, said he 
tnking her hand,..‘to lead perfection tothe pea’. 1852 Miss 
Sewer. Exper, Life xviii. (1858) 128 “This would be the 
very perfection of a dress for you. 

4. The condition or state of being morally per- 
fect; holiness; tin ME. sfec. The austerity of 
monastic life, monastic discipline (bs.). Christian 
perfection, the relatively perfect holiness attainable 
by man, in distinction from the absolute divine per- 
fection. Cozmnsel of perfection : see COUNSEL 5d, 2 b, 

betes Hamvore Psatter xiv. 5 pis perfeccionn is bat pe 
deuel & be warld haf na ponste in vs. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 

18 For ther ben somme,..That god.. ath cleped to per- 

feccioun In the manere as Aaron was. 1470-85 Matory 

Arthur xx1, ix. 855 Therfore lady sythen ye have taken 

yon to perfeccion I must nedys take me to perfection. 7bid, 

x. 856 Whan they sawe syr Launcelot had taken hym 

to snche perfeccion they..toke suche an habyte as he 

had. 1494 Fasvan CAvon. v. cxxxv. 121 Amonge theyse 
bretherne was one named Cedman,a man of great perfeecion. 
1ggz_ Asp. Hamitton Catfech. (1884) 19 Matrimonye was 
degenerat fra the first perfectioun, 1554-9 Songs § Ball. 

(1860) 3 The lantarne to lead us in the pathe of perfecttyon, 
1743 Westev Serm. Chr. Perfection 8 Christian Perfection 
therefore does not imply..an. Exemption either from 
Ignorance or Mistake, or Infirmities, or Temptations. In- 
deed it is only another Term for Holiness, 1789 — Wés. 
(1872) IV. 445 The doctrine of Christian Perfection, which 

| God has peculiarly entrnsted to the Methodists. 188 
A.M, Fairsairn in Contemp. Rev. XL. 868 The grand 
aim of the Buddhist is to attain a perfection like Buddha‘s, 

5. The most perfect degree, the highest pitch (ofa 
quality, condition, faculty, etc.) ; the extreme or 

| height A anything good or evil). 

@1340 Hamrore Psaéter Prol, (1884) 4 pis boke of all haly 
writ is mast oysed in balykyrke seruys, forpi pat in it is per- 
feccioun of dyuyne pagyne. ¢ 1380 Wveite iWés. (1880) 366 
Moyses lawe is moralle in bis poynte pat longep to be per- 

| feccyon of presthode. 1624 Cart. Smita Mirginia Ww. 125 

The other Salnages assaulted the rest and slew them. .. But 

fearing this murther would come to light..would now pro» 

ceed to the perfection of villanie. 1729 Butier Ses. xii. 

Wks. 1874 Il. 154 The perfection of goodness consists in love 

to the whole nniverse. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange 

Life (1870) ILL. ix. 142 The perfection of cunning is to 

{ conceal its own quality. z 

6. Proficiency in some accomplishment or art. 

a1g68 Ascuam Scholent. (Arb.) 89 Whan.. tyme shall 
breed skill, and vse shall bring perfection. 1677 Evetyn 
Diary 10 Sept., Having the tin, French, and Spanish 
tongnes in perfection, 1704 Aooisou /faly (1733) 37 Fence, 

Dance, and Ride in some tolerable Perfection. Diao knaeee 
Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) TI. 40 Every man is 

| trained to some one art or detail, and aims at perfection in 

| that, 1879 Hartan Eyesight v.54 Such perfection has been 
reached in the manufacture of artificial eyes, that [ete.} 


7. (With @ and g/.) A quality, trait, feature, 
endowment, or accomplishment of a high order or 


great excellence. 

1572 H. Miovenmone in Ellis Orig. Let. Ser. 1. 111.8 
Suerly Monsienr is a goodly gentilman, and hathe many 
perfections in him. 1604 E. G{aimstone) D'Acosta's Mist. 
indies vi. xvi. 466 The Indians of Peru had one perfection, 
which was, to teach their yonng children all artes and 
occupations necessary for the life of man. 1667 Drynen 
Sir Martin Wireall ats i, lam not Master of any of those 
Perfections; for, in fine, Sir, I am wholly ignorant of 
Painting, Musick, and Poetry. 1784 J. Potren Virtuous 
Villagers 11, 111, 1 constantly discover new graces, new 
perfections, aad new merits, unobserved before, 

8. Phrase. Zo perfection: completely, perfectly. 

1388 Wvettr od xi. 7 In hap..thon schalt fynde Almy3ti 
God til cate ree 3611 Brae s5/d., Canst thon finde 
ont the Almightie vnto perfection? 175t R, Parrock P, 
Witkins xxxiv, They were pleased with it [the fire] to 
perfection, 1766 Gotosm. Vie. W. xvii, Olivia .. acted the 
coqnette to perfection. 1898 Mrs. Isaa. Bissor Korea 
xvili, Supe slighted, cleaned, and policed to perfection. 

| Perfection, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. 
perfeetionne-r (Cotgr, 1611).] trans. To bring to 
perfection, to perfect. Hence Perfe-ctioned Afi. a. 

1548 [see PRRFECTIONING]. 16g tr. De-las-Coveras' Don 
Fenitse 305 We lived there in great repose, imploying the 
time. .in perfectioning our loves. 1799 in Spirit Pxd. Gruls. 
Tl]. 243 All legece ‘are interested in perfectioning these 
new bases of the conjngal connexion. 1841 D'Israrxt Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 700 This perfectioned model of a government. 

Perfectional, ¢. rare. jet med.L. per 
fectionalis, in OF, perfectionnal, f. L. perfection- 
em PERFECTION + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of perfection. 

3498 Trevisa's Barth. De P, R.1. W. de W.) A iv/1 The 
names whyche betoken or sygnyfye dynyne or godly per- 
feccyon been callyd names perfeccionalies [ovig. nomina 
perfectionalia, Corbichon's i. les noms perfectionnau!x), 
1659 Pearson Creed xii. (1839) 549 Life eternal may be looked 
upon under three considerations: as initial, as partial, and 
as perfectional. ..1 call that perfectional, which shall be 

conferred .. immediately after the blessing prononneed by 
Christ, ‘Come, ye blessed children of my Father a 

+ Perfectionary. 06s. rare-'.  [f. PERFEC- 
TION +-ARY.] ? = PERFECTIONIST b. E 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xix. 17 None but a proud Luci- 
ferian wonld havesaid, as Vega, the Popish perfectionary, did. 

Perfe-ctionate, 2. Now rare. [prob. f. med. 

_or mod.L. *ferfeetionare: cf. Olt. perfeltionare 
- (Florio 1598), F. perfectionner (Cotgr. 1611); oF 
(in 16th, writers) after the Fr. : see PERFECTION ®% 


PERFECTIONATED. 


and -AtE3,] /rans. To bring to perfection ; to 
make perfect or complete; to perfect; tto make 
(a person) perfect #7 (a study, etc.) (obs.). 

1570 Foxe A. ¢ Af. (ed. 2) Ooiij/1 Ye greataes of my 


Vriesthode: ..begon in Melchisedech: ..continued in the | 


children of Aaron: perfectionated in Christ. 1598 Baaanr 
Theor. Warres\. ti. 13 Mistories. sharpen and perfectionate 
the wits of man. 1634 W. Trawnyt tr. Baleac's Lett. 71 To 
augment the merit of our faith, and the more to perfectionate 
our Piety. 1695 Devoen /arall. Poetry & Paint. Ess. 
(Ker) I. 122 In this manner.. painters and sculptors. .per- 
fectionate the idea, and advance their art even above aature 
itself, 2755 Jounson, Perfectionate...Tbis is a word pro- 
posed by Dryden, but not received nor worthy of reception, 
1784 J. Baray in Lect. Paint, 1, (1848) 66 Laws..for per- 
fectionating humana nature, 1849 Tiacxraay Pendennis 


xxiii, Every great artist. .had need of solitude to perfectionate 


his works. 3863 Cowpen Craake Shaks, Char. iv. 102. 
Ilence Perfe‘ctionated 7//.a., Perfe-ctionating 
vbl. sb. and ppl.a.; also Perfe-otionator, one 
who makes perfect. 
1695 Dayoen tr, Du Fresnoy's Art Paint, Observ, § 34 


Ie has..founded an Academy for the Progress and Per- | 


fectionating of Painting. 1795 tr. Alercier’s Fragu. Pol. 
& Hist, 1. 183 Nature. .forms man preciscly fora perfectione 
ated Society, 1818 Blackw. Jag. 111. 23 Poetry..is also 
a selective and perfectionating art. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVI. 381 Man..is but a more complicated zoophyte, 
a perfectionated stomach. a 1849 H. Cotearpce £'ss. (1851) 
Ii. 119 Pope was not the founder, but head scholar aad 
perfectionator of aschool, 1867 J. Lecce Confuciss (1877) 
28 A system of sociat perfectionating. 

Perfectiona‘tion, rave. ([n. of action from 
prec.: see -aTION.] The acilon of bringing to 
perfection, perfectioning ; the fact of being made 
perfect. 

1812 in Spirit Pub. Jrals. XVI. 358 The new System of 
Aati-maemonics, to the perfectionation of which the Cheva- 
lier has devoted the last fifty years of a long life, 1840 
Beacir in Anna M. Stoddart Life (1895) I. viii. 194 ‘he 
law of the universe is Perfectionation—that is to say, pro- 
gression from bad to good..and from better to best. 

Perferctioner. rare. [f. PERFECTION 2. + -ER 1] 
One who or that which brings lo perfection. 

1883 R. Cust Mod. Lang. Afr. latrod. 19 Language has 
been the handmaid of Religion, and Religion the herald, 
jastrumeat, and perfectioner of Civilization, 

Perfe'ctioning, vé/ sé. [f PERFECTION v. + 
-InG1.] The action of bringing to perfection. 

31548 Unatt Eras. Par. Luke xxiv. 186 Christe... taught 
the perfeccionyng of the lawe, whan he prononaced those 
straunge beatitudes neuer afore heard of. 1693 Evetyn 
De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11.95 Culture really contributes 
to the Perfectioning of its new Productions. 1763 Foote 
Orators 1. i, The perfectioning of our countrymen in. .the 
right use of their native language, 1877 Huxtey Anat. 
fuv, Anint. i. 59 Vhe gradual perfectioning of the respiratory 


machinery. 
Perfe'ctionism. ([f. afler PERFECTIONIST: 
see -18M.] A system or doctrine of religious, 


moral, soclal, or political perfection; esf. the 
theory that moral perfection can be or has been 
attained by man; sec. (with capital P) the 
system of the Perfectionists of Onelda Creek, N. Y. 

1846 Woncestea cites Ch. 03. 1870 Atheneum 5 Feb. 187 
Oneida Creek Perfectionism, 1890 Spectator 19 July. 
Professor Dicey..does not azrive at his conclusions by any 
reference to abstract theories or appeals to political per- 
fectionism. 
tiaues to develo 
perfectionism and self-improvement. 

Perfectionist (poife'kfonist). [f. Penrection 
56,+-18T.] One who holds any theory or follows 
any practice as to the attainment of religious, 
moral, social, papelitical perfection. 

1694 5. Jounson Notes Pust. Let, Bp. Burnet 1. 66 Most 
the Wise and Free and Great Men of a Nation be Slaves 
for Company with such Perfectionists in Church-Doctrine? 
1892 W. B. Scott Autobiog. Notes 1.128 As a perfectionist 
in poetry, whose thought and rhythm were one, he [Leigh 
Hunt) seemed to bold Coleridge above all others. 

b. sf. One who holds that religious or moral 
perfection may be attained: (with capital P) aname 
at various times assnmed by or given to sects, 
pasties, or persons, whoheld this doctrine, or claimed 
to have attained moral or spiritual! perfection. 

1657-83 Evetys Hist. Relig. (1850) I. p. xviii, Men of all 
religions. .were protected and encouraged under notion of 
New Lights, Perfectionists, a Godly Party [etc.. 1665 
J. Gooowin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 231 The apostle 
Saying unto the Galatians, ‘So that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would’, is as a sword passing through the soul of 
those who are called perfectionists amongst us, casting down 
the crown of their conceit of perfection to the ground. 1748 
Ricuasoson Clarissa (1811) II]. xx. 124, 1 have read in 
some of or perfectionists enough to make a hetter man than 
myself either run into madness or despair. 1791 Hamrson 
Mem. F Wesley WI. 197 Perfectionists and Anti-per- 
fectionists were the grand divisions of methodism. 188 
Faanar Early Chr. 11, 408 note, Whether there is any 
special allusion to Gnostic Antinomian Perfectionists 

C, spec. (with capital P.) A member of the com- 
mnnistic community of Oneida Creek, N. Y. 

1867 Dixon Vew Amer. (ed. 6) 11. xx. 208 On the opposite 
verge of thought..stands a body of reformers who call 
themselves, in their dogmatic aspect, Perfectionists, in their 
Social aspect, Bible Communists. 1874 J. H. Buunt Dict. 
Sects, Perfectionists, a..sect of Antinomian Communists, 
Saree about the yea 1845 by John Humphrey Noyes. 
1895 N. Amer, Rev. CXX, 237 The success that he ascribes 
tor coe va Perfectionists, and the rest. 

ow. VIT. 


| Serur. 68 ‘Vhese late upstart Perfectists. 


1893 Academy 2 July 25/2 He [Tolstoy] con- , 
o his cherished ideas on the eabpect of | 


| 


685 


d. attrib, (in various senses). 

€ 1847 Wiutiiar Fame § Glory Prose Wks, 1889 III. 389 
There are .. perfectionist reformers .. who wait to see the 
salvation which it is the task of humanity itself to work 
out, 1856 R. A. Vavenan Afystics x. £ Notes (1860) IL. 
307 Many were beginning to seek in this perfectionist 
doctrine a refuge from the exactions of the priesthood. 1867 
Dixon New Amer, (ed, 61 1, xxii. 24 According to all the 
Perfectionist prophets, Holiness and Liberty are the two 
primary elements in the atmosphere of heaven,—that is to 
say of a perfect society. J 

Hence Perfectioni‘stic a., of or pertaining to 
Perfectionists. 

1882-3 Schags Encycl. Relig. Knowl. Mb. 1841 Ldscher 
.. rejected those chiliastic, terministic, and per! lectionistic 
doctrines [of the Pietists}, 

Perfe'ctionize, v. rarc. [See -12£.]  /rans. 
To hring to perfection; to perfectionate, perfect. 

1839 Maes. Surtusy Notes Shelley's Prometh. Und, S.'s 
Wks, 1882 I. p, Ixv, That man could be so perfectionized as 
to be able to expel evil from his own nature..was the 
cardinal point of his system. 1843 Zaft’: Mag. X. 617 Steam 
allows us leisure to examine into old abuses, and perfectionize 
new reforms. 1846 H. W. Toraens Kem, Altiit. Hist. 374 
We must. endeavour to perfectionize our military system. 

Hence Perfe'ctioni:zing v4/. sé. and ppl.a.; also 
Perfe‘ctionizement, Perfe'ctionizer. 

1821 Tales Landlord New Ser. M1. Witch Glas Liyn 18 
From Italy and Greece he had brought with him an ua- 
poo thirst for perfecflonizing. 1841 Blackw. Mag. 

. 481 Ye accomplishment perfectionizers..this is the fate 
that awaits your daughters at las. 1844 /éid. LV. 200 The 
theories of the perfectionizement of the fair sex now issuing 
from the press, 185: Woonwarp Mollusca 4 The, per- 
fectionizing of the functions of nutrition and reproduction. 

Perfe‘ctionment. [f.PERFECTIONY. + -MENT, 
after F, perfectionnement (1725 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The action of bringing to perfection; perfecting. 

1827 1. Tavtor Vransm. Anc. Bks. xiii, (1859) 160 The 

eneral perfectionment of reason and of taste. 1831 SouTHEV 
in QO. Rev, XLV. 420 The whole profits being to be applied 
to the perfectionmeat of civilization, 1860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang, i, 27 [Of writing] there is the clearest proof of its 
human origia aod gradual rfectionment. 

+Perfe'ctious,a. Obs. rare—'. [f. PERFECTION: 
see -oUS.] Of the nature of perfection. 

1607 Coxe Charge at Norwich Assizes 6 The glory of her 
digaity sball receiue perfectious Honor, 

erfeotism. [f. Phrrect a. + -Isa.] The 
doctrine or system of the Perfectists, esp. of the 
German Pietists. 

1830 Pusav Hust. Eng. ul. viit. 225 These men .. still con- 
tinued incessantly to warn their congregations by name 
against Francke and Pietism and Perfectism. 

(i 


Perfectist (psuféktist). Obs. exc. 71st. 


as prec, + -18T.] = PERFECTIONIST: esp. applied to | 


those of the 17thc., and to the German Pietists of 


the 18the. 

1618 Baruevelt's Afol. D, Winberger is principall of the 
Perfectists, and you of the Arminians. 1630 G. Winoowes 
Schysmatical Puritan F ijb, A_Mechanicke..is received 
amongst the Perfectists for a fawfull preacher, if their non- 
Ecclesiastical! spirit calls him. 1641 D. Cawoary Jhrec 
1830 Pusev //ist. 
Eng. 1, viii. 197 In 1700 an edict was renewed forbidding 
the preaching against the Pietists. * Since certain Lutheran 
preachers..toss about in many sermons..the false names 
of Pietists, Perfectists, new holy Quakers, and such like’. 
Jbid, 225 They warn incessantly against the Perfectists. 

Perfective (pasfektiv), a. (sd.) Now rare. 
(ad. L. type *ferfectiv-us (peth. in mod.L.: cf. It. 
perfeltiva, Sp. perfective): see PERFECT v. and -1VE.] 

ll Tending to make perfect or complete; con- 
ducive to the perfecting or perfection of anything. 

3596 Bacon Max. ¢ Use Com, Law, xiv. (1636) 59 This 
enrolment is no new act, but a perfective ceremony of the 
first deed of bargaine and sale, 1620 T. Grancea, Div, 
Logike 31 That which is agreeable to, and perfective of 
his kind. 1693 T'yarrin Law Nat. 314 Causes (whether 
efficient, or perfective). 1772 Westey IWks, (1872} V. 295 
The far more excellent way, more perfective of the Soul. 
1839 Bawev Festus xi. (nha) 134 The purifying wave, 
perfective fire. 1865 Moztey Afrrac.t Notes 219. 

2. In poe of being perfected, or of altaining 

ei 


the perfect state. 

3848 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club ii. No. 6. 293 
Dugés was.. able to see., the eight 3 in a perfective state, 
18ga Dicxens Lef¢. (1880) 1. 274 Not knowing the immense 
resources and the gradually perfective machinery necessary 


| to the production of such a journal. 


3. Gram. Expressing completion of action: 
applied to that kind or species of verbal action 
(Get. aktiansart) which is considered as completed 
or finished, and so to forms or modifications of the 
verb which express completed action: opposed to 
IMPERFECTIVE. 

Originally applied to one of the branches or ‘aspects’ of 
the verb in the Slavonic languages} more recently to verb- 
forms in other Indo-European languages, esp. those com- 
pounded with a preposition, expressing the completion of 
the action expressed by the simple verb, as L. édére to eat, 
comédére to cat up; suddéire, persuddere, etc. 

1844 R. Gaanett in Proc, Philel, Soc, (1854) 1. 268 In the 
Slavonic languages. .a regular. .distinction is made between 
perfective and imperfective verbs, that is, between those ex- 
pressing an action completed at once and not repeated, and 
those denoting continuance or reiteration. 1887 Moaritu 
Serbian Grant. 41 The perfective aspect denotes either that 
the action has been quite completed or that it will definitely 
cease, 1895 P. Gives Manual Conipar. Philol. $ 54 5 When 
present and aorist are found in the same verb [in Greek], 


"dois parfytly. ¢1400 Ber. 


PERFECTLY. 


the former Is the duralive, the latter the perfective ar 
momentary form. i 
B. sé. +1. A perfectionist. Ofs. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 57 Vnworthie creatures 
to be iustly censured of by these worthiec perfectines [the 
Jesuits) /éid, 132 High conceited perfectines. 

2. Gram. A perfective use or form of a verb. 

1904 J. H. Movtton in E-xgositor Nov. 361 ‘Aywvigea@at 
is only used in the durative present, but xaraywrigac@a:,.is 
a good perfective. 

Hence Perfe'ctively adv., in a perfective way, 
in a way tending to completeness; Perfe'ctive- 
ness, Perfecti‘vity, the qualily of being perfectlve; 
Perfe'ctivixe v. trans., to render perfeclive. 

170x Gaew Cosnr. Sacra 11. vit. § 20. 73 As Virtue is seated 
Fendamentally, in the Iatellect1 so, beviectivelys in the 
Phaacy. Sothat Virtue, isthe Forceof Reason. 1704 Nomats 
fdead World 11, xii, 481 Their iatrinsick excelleacy or essential 
perfectiveness of the understanding. 1774 Firtcuza Grace 
¢ Justice Wks, 1795 1V. 177 The..gospel is found..per- 

ectively in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. 1809~ 
10 Corzaince Friend a) 111. 155 Plato.. philosophized 
legitimately and perfectively, if ever any man did ia any 
age. 1904 J. H. Mouttos in Exfositor Nov. 360 1a ot 
anoA\vpevot, strongly durative though the verb is, we see 
its perfectivity in the fact that the goal is ideally reached. 
Jbid. 357 The compounded adverb... perfectivises the simplex 
the combination denoting action which has accomplished 
a result, while the simplex denoted action in progress, /did, 
458 The meaning of the Present-stem of these perfectivised 
roots naturally demands explanation. 

+ Perfectless, a. Obs. rare. f[irreg. f. PER- 


FECT a.+-LES8.] Devoid of perfection, imperfect. 
1gg1 Svivestra Du Barias 1. vii. 133 Fond epicure, thou 
. Fmagioedst a God so perfect-less. 


Perfectly (p3sfekili), adv. Forms: see PER- 
rect a, [f. Perrect @. + -Ly2.] In a perfect 
mannet or degtee. 

l. So that nothing is left undone and no part is 
wanting ; completely, thoroughly. 

1303 R. Baunne Hanal, Synne 12093 He pat shryuep ie 
parfytely, Asswybe..He hab forzyvenes of Goddys 3yfte. 
arzyo Hamrore /salter xv. 7 Perfitly may we noght be 
wipouten syna. ¢1400 Maunpay, (Roxb.) vii. 25 On pe 
secund day pat worme es turned till a fowle perfitely fourmed. 
130 Patscr. Introd. 32 The thre general! distinctions of 
tyme, present, parfytly past, and tocome, a 1656 Br. Hatt 
Renee I's. (1660) 42 They were all perfitly reclaimed. 
a 1692 Powtexren Disc. J'rade (1697) A iv, Goods perfectly 
manufactured which hinder the consumption of our owa.. 
ought to be discouraged. 1776 Ginaon Decl. § F. xii. 1. 334 
The tronbles.. had never been perfectly appeased. 1833 
Lyete Princ. Geol. U1. 311 The large accumulations of 
perfectly-rolled shingle. . 

b. In full measure; to the fullest extent; without 


any shorlcoming or failure. 

at Hamrote Psalter cv. 24 Heis maste at loue pat... 

cfytliest lufis heuen. 1482 Waaxw. Chron. (Camden) 16 

‘here was suche a grete myste, that nether of them myght see 
othere perfitely. 2560 Davus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 233 In 
lyke maner shall we also.. know more perfitly onr parentes, 
wynes, children, and what so ever is besydes. 1653 WALTON 
Angler i. 4, 1 hate them [otters] perfectly, becanse they 
Yove fish so well, 1676 tr, Guil/atiere's Vey. Athens 80 
Osman..(who understood perfectly the humour of the Turks 
in those parts). .advised him to threaten. 1695 Lp. Patston 
Boeth. ¥. 235 Affirming that that Universal is nothing which 
Reason thinks it so perfectly sees, 1866 Gro. Ettor *. 
Holt i, 1 understand the difficulty perfectly, mother, 

2. Ina manner or way that ts perfect or faultless 
in form, style, or nature; with perfecl or complete 
exaclness, correctness, fitness, or excellence; to 


perfection. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 14 Gyfe be his varke 
#3300 Flor .iij preciouse stonys 
been within the hafft Per: figeiliecodcht . £1450 HotLano 
Howlat 183 Parfytlye thir Pikmawis.. With thar Pere 
babitis present tham thar. a 1533 Lo. Braxzes //mon al. 
132 Teche hyr to speake_per' eystily. the language of 
freache. cxsgo Hevwooo Four PP. in Hazl. Dodstey 1. 383 
By the mass, learn to make courtesy..Nay, when ye have 
it perfitly, Ye shall have the devil and all of courtesy. 
1996 Danett tr. Comnines (1614) 290 Whereof he discoursed 
rfectlier than my selfe that came from thence, 1723 Dr 
ee Plague (1754) gr aay cannot be so perfectly call'd 
the Fore-runners, or Fore-tellers, much less the Procurers 
of such Events. 1789 Jerreeson Writ, (1859) II].9 Mr. 
Littlepage has returned. .to Warsaw, where he has been per- 
fectly received bythe King. 1903 Biackw, Mag. Dec. 772/23, 
1 had trained it into being a perfectly mannered bouse pct. 
Wod, She acted the part perfectly. ¢ dress fits perfectly. 
+b. In a manner morally or religiously perfect; 

righteonsly. Oés. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 3428 Swa parfitely may nane lyf 
here, With-outen veniel syns sere. ¢ 1386 Cnaucka bi/ye's 
Prol. 111 He spak to hem that wolde lyue tly. ¢ 3491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 13 Though I wyll but fayntty, my 
wylle is to wylle perfyghtly. | 

3. To the fullest possible degree or extent; 
entirely, quite: with an adj., adv., or pir. 


[1460-70 Bh. Quintessence 1 Restorid..and be mad hool 
parity] igss Even Decades 7 The earth is not perfectlye 
rownde. 1563 T. Gate Antidot. 11 25 When it is boyled 


fitely Redde. 1677 Lapy Cnawortit 
in 19th Rep. Hist. ATSS. Comme. App v.43 The D[ochess] 
is perfectly well again. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. ii, Whom 
I Pecweseciel ls well 1722 — Cat. Fack (1840) 327, I 
was perfectly easy. 1753 Eaat or Batu in Worla No. 17 
Every body is dressed so perfectly alike. 3790 Mrs. Inctt- 
aatp Wedding Day ii, Lady Contest. Would not that do 
as well? Lord Kakeland. Perfectly as well. every 
thing. 1807 1, Tuomi ted, 1 ae ae ae 
uantity of fiz ali fectly dry. : . 

ood an Bot all looked perfectly comme a. 1846 

é 


enoughe, it wyll bee 


PERFECTNESS. 


Ryiano Foster's Life & Corr. U1. 472. Unostentatious and 
perfectly simple address. 1896 Law Times Rep. LX XII. 
615/1 The railway line.. was perfectly straight for a distance 
of over 700 yards. 
B ih Dihiysts, See PERFECT a. 14. 

1784 G. Atwoon Reciil. Motion & Rotation 376 In the 
impact of perfectlyelastic bodies. 1824 WuEwett Mechanics 
(ed. a) 248 Bodies are called perfectly elastic whea the 
force of restitution is equal to the force of compression. 

Perfectness (p31lektnés). Forms: see PEr- 
Fect a. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The quality or con- 
dition of being perfect (in the various senses of the 
adj.); perfection, (In early use chiefly in the 
religions sense of a perfect lite.) 

a1340 Hamrore Psalter Prol. (1884) 3 Pe sange of psalines 
..does away synne, it quemes god, it enformes perfytnes. 
1377 Lanct. P. P?. B, x. 200 Poule preched pe per je pat (ae 
fitnesse loned. ¢ 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. go Bolle alle bese 
to be perfigtnesse of a sirup. ¢1430 Lyoc. Adin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 59 Pristhode linethe in perfitenesse, And can in 
lytel haue suffisaunce. 1464 Kolls of Parit. V. 562/t 
That every of the seid Clothes. .be..scaled..in witnes and 
record of the forseid true lengh, hrede and parfitnes, 1526 
Tinpare Cod. iii. 14 Above all these thynges put on love, 
which is the bonde off parfectnes. [So later Eng. vv.; Wycur 
and Khem, perfection.) a g820, SEL TOH Col. Cloute 978 
‘Theyr chambres thus to dresse With suche parfetnesse And 
all suche holynesse, 1535 Covrapare Fob ii.g Dost thou 

yet contynue in thy perfectnesse? curse God, & dye. 1588 

nas. £. LZ, L. v. tt. 173 Pag. Once to behold with your 
Sunne beamed eyes, With your Snnne heamed eyes... 
Bero, ts this your perfectnesse? he gon you rogue. ead 
Markuam Cavad. wv. (1617) 29 There is uothing..whic 
brings a horse either to perfitnesse or imperfituesse, but 
onely practise. 1795 Coteaivce Plot Discovered 33 That 
Constitution, from whose present perfectness they derive 
their only possible justification. 1838-9 Hacram /fist. Lit, 
it, Vv. § 82 In this varied delineation of female perfectness, no 
earlier poet had equalled him [Spenser]. 1871 Patcrave 
Lyr. Poems 72 Home of the peace earth cannot give In her 
most perfect perfectness! [Afod. Se. Afaxim, Practice 
maks perfyteness.] 

Perfector (paife-ktaz). [el perfector, agent-n. 
from perficére to accomplish, etc.: see PeRFEct.] 
One who perfects or completes; = PERFECTER. 

1587 Gotuine De Mornay vi. 81 The Soule..is..after a 
sort the perfection (or rather the perfector) of the body. 

1836 Lytton A thers (1837) LI. 406 Men who form the first 
steps in the progress between the originator and the per- 
fector. 1883 B. W. Ricuaaoson Cyeling an Intell. Pursuit, 
The perfectors of geographical research. 

+ Perfe'ctory, a. Obs. rare". [f. L. perfect-, 
ppl. stein: see -ony.] = PERFECTIVE f. 

1693 Beveatev 7rve St. Gost. Truth 31 Any other Grace 
Preparatory, or Perfectory. 

Perfectua‘tion. rare. [f. L. perfects (u- 
stem) a perfecting or completing (‘Tertull.), f. fer- 

ficére, perfect-um to complete: sce PERFECT a.] 
Completion, consummation, accomplishment. 

1883 Afod. Thought Jan. 27 A more rapid success aud 
a readier perfectuation of desires. 

+ Perfercture. Obs. rare. [f. L. perfect-, 
ppl. stem (see above) + -uRE: cf. coufecture, ctc.] 
‘The fact of being perfected or matured ; perfection. 

@ 19s2 Letano /éin. VI. 53 [When] the Corne is mervelus 
faire to the Vee, and ready to shew Perfecture it decayith. 

Perfe-rvent, a rare. [f. Pen- 4+ FERVENT.) 
Very fervent; of great fervour. 

1888 //arfer’s Mag. Dec. 158/1 Prompting others to gifts 
aud alms by kindly poems, hy perfervent essays. 

Perfervid (poifs3vid),a. [ad. mod. L. per- 
Jervid-us, {, PER- 4 + fervidus FErvip; chiefly 
in the phrase perfervidum ingeninm Scotornum, 
fonnded on Buchanan’s Scotorum prefervida 
tngenia (Rerum Scotie, Hist, xvi. \i.). 

Perfervidus, though quite regular in form, is not recorded 
in ancient Latin; au instance of perfervida formerly cited 
from Columella v. § is an erroneous reading in Gesner’s ed. 
(1737) for prafervida.) 

Very fervid, glowing, or ardent, 

1856 Masson £ss., Scot. fnff. Brit, Lit. 395 Without 
maintaining at present that all Scotchmen are perfervid. .it 
will be enough to refer to the instances which prove at least 
that some Scotchmen have this character. 1875 Hetrs Soc. 
Press. xxii. 339 The next generation has something in it of 
the brilliant nature of the Irish, or the perfervid nature of 
the Scotch. 1884 Howetts in Harfer's Alag. Dec. 115/2 


With perfervid gratitude. 
Hence Perfervitdity, Perfe'rvidneas, 


Pe‘rfervour, perfervid quality. 

186: J. Baown //ore Subs. Ser. 1. 425 This perfervor of 
our Scottish love-songs. 1884 Sat. Rev. 1 Nov. 559/2 Weare 
disposed to regret these manifestations and consequences of 
the perfervidity of Birmingham. 1890 Sfectaror 4 Oct., The 
characteristic of the Scotchman is perfervidness, exhibiting 
itself in strenuosity, in enthusiasm, and in excess, 

{ad. L. 


Perficient Apart font), a. (sb.) rare. 
e. of perfictre to complete, 


perficient-em, pr. p 
finish, accomplish (see PERFECT a.).] A. adj, 


That accomplishesor achieves something; effectual, 
actual. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Altiance Div. Of: 269 The essential 
and perficient Act of Confirmation, viz. Imposition of Hands, 
1765 Brackstoxe Comon. 1. xviii. 481 The king being the 
sole founder of all civil corporations, and the endower the 
perficient founder of all eleemosynary ones, the right of 
visitation of the former results..to the king; and of the 
latter to the patron or endower. 1888 Scfence XI. 3/1 The 
perficient objection [to pronouncing grace] was probably the 
inconvenience to the service of the repast. 

B. sé. One who perfects or completes. 


also 


| for deceitfull perfidie. 1607 Sta 


686 


1641 H. L'Estaance God's Sabbath 11 Rest being..The 

erfection of the perficient and of the thing perfected. 2662 

ivetyn Chalcogr. 106 Certain it is that practise and ex- 
perience was its Nurse and perficient. 

[Weasrer 1828 scopes by later dicts.) gives the sense 
‘One who endows a charity ‘; app. founded npon quot. 1765 
in A; but for this, as a sb., there appears to be no evidence.] 

+Perfidently, adv. Obs. rare’, [f. *fer- 

fident adj., ad. L. perfidens, -ftdent-em, f. PER. 4+ 


L. fident-em trusting, confident, bold, pr. pple. 
of fid-tre to trust: cf. confident, wifident.) With 


thorongh trust or confidence; very confidently. 
16s0 LB. Discolliminium 53 The Grand Cause of this 
Realme, so perfidently indeavoured, and highly applauded 
by some, so counter-wronght and condemned by others. . 
+Perfi-diate, a. Obs. rare. ([f. L. perfidia 
PERFIDY + -ATE2.] Marked by perfidy; = next, b. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 437 The notes of their abiured 
names, and perfidiat paines. 

Perfidious (pofivdias), a. [ad. L. perfidtos-us, 
f. perfidia PERFipy: see -ous: ef. It. perfidioso = 
perfida (Florio 1598).] Characterized by perfidy ; 
gutlty of breaking faith or violating confidence ; 
deliberately faithless; basely treacherous. 

a. Of persons. 

1598 Fiogio, Pexfido, Perfidioso, perfidious, trecherons. 
1601 SHAKS, As Well v. ee tte's quoted for a most 

rfidious slane, 1628 Siz R. Bovte Diary (Grosart) IT. 277 
The former conveighunces the perfiddeows Lo Beaumont 
deceased had made. 1734 tr. Rodlin's Ane. Iist. (1827) V. 
xiv, viii, goz He thought himself skilful in proportion as he 
was perfidious, 1827 Lytton Pefkam xvii, 1 am the victim 
of a perfidious woman. 1855 Macautay /f7st. Eng. xix. 1V. 
266 ‘he most covetous and perfidious of mankind. 

absol, 1651 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 63 Don Pedro, 
so was this perfideons called. 

b. Of actions, etc. 

1603 Knoues //ist, Turks (1638) 298 The wicked author 
of that perfidions war. Tate & Baaoy Ps. cxix. 163 
Perfidious Practices and Lies I] utterly detest. 1759 Dit- 
woats /’ope 53 A knowledge of his underhand and perfidious 
dealing. 1848 Lytron Hfarofd wt. ii, The perfidious 
surrender of Alfred, Edward's murdered brother. 

Perfidiously (pa:fi-diasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
“LY *%.]_ Ina perfidions manner; with perfidy. 

1589 Riper ibd Schot. 1078 Perfidiously, infideliter. 
1607 Snaxs. Cor. vy. vi. 91 Perfidiously He ha‘s betray‘d 
your businesse. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows tt. § 57. 290 
Zedekiah perfidiously and perjuriously muintaned war 
agairist Nebuchadnezar. 1781 Gisson Decé. § F. (1869) ITT. 
Ixv. 631 He perfidiously violated the treaty. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Ront. aH an xx. (1875) 364 Austria at Campo Formio 
per iaioae ly exchanged the Netherlands for Venetia. 


Perfidiousness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
quality of being perfidions; unfaithfulness; base 
treachery. 

2597 Hooxea £ecl. Pod. v, \xii. §17 The harme of other 
mens perfidiousnes it lay not in vs to auoide. 1651 Baxtza 
inf, Bapt. 202 Perfidiousness lies most in hreaking Covenants 
and Oaths. 1728 fond. Gaz. No. 6114/5 Monsters of 
Ingratitude and Perfidiousness. 1818 Hattam Afid. Ages 
(1872) 1. iii. 1. 411 Tyrants detested for their perfidiousness 


aud cruelty. 
+ Perfidity. Obs. rare, [f. L. perfid-us (see 


next) + -ITY.] = next. 

1607 Torset, Hour/. Beasts 530 In the male [hamster] 
there is this perfidity, that when they have prepared al 
their sustenance. hee doth shut out the female, and suffereth 
her not to approch nie it. 269a R, L’Estaance Josephus, 
Antig. . xv, The very Fatigue of the Expedition would 
make them repent both the Perfidity and the undertaking. 

Perfidy (pa1fidi). [a. F. perfidie (16the. in 
Godef. Compl.) = It. perfidia (Florio 1598), Sp. 
perfidia (Minshen 1599), ad. J. perfidia faith- 
lessuess, treachery, f. perfid-zs that breaks faith 
or promise, faithless, treacherous, f. PER- 3 + 
fid-és faith.} The deceitful violation of faith or 
promise; base breach of faith or betrayal of the 
trust reposed in one; teachery; often, the pro- 
fession of faith or friendship in order to deceive or 
betray. 

1594 Haavey Four Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I. 200 The Athe- 
nians were noted for lauish eeu ed .the Carthaginians 

- Hoayin Ellis Orig. Led. 
Ser. 1. IJ1. 86 Many other things he reporteth of the perfidy 
of the French nation. @1776 Hume On Aforals (1777) 
App. iv., These great virtues were balanced by great vices; 
inhuman cruelty; perfidy more than punic: no truth, no 
faith, no regard to oaths, promises or religion, 1782 Paresttry 
Corrupt. Chr. 11. 1x. 186 It was..a. deliberate act of perfidy. 
1885 5. Cox Exposttions xxv. 331 The name of Judas bas 
become a hyword of covetonsness and perfidy. 

+Perfi'nish, v. Ods. [f. Per- 2+ Fivisu v., 
after obs. F. ar-, perfinir (Palsgr.), or med.L. per- 
finire.| trans. To finish thoroughly, complete. 


1523 Cazomwets in Merriman Life § Le??. (1902) 1. 31 After 
this grete acte well and victoryously perfynysshed. 

t Perfi:x, v. Os. [f. Per-2 4+ Fix v-(L. had 
perfigtre, perfix-, in the sense ‘transfix’. OF, 
had parjrx adj., fixed (as a day)).] trans. To fix 
firmly or definitely ; to determine. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 87 My mynde.. 
Bothe daye and nyght upon you hole perfyxte. 1618 7'2vo 
Nobie K. 1. vi, Take heed ..this quarrel Sleep till the hour 
fac 1699 Bururt 39 Art. xix, The Jewish Religion 

ad _a Period perfixed, in which it was to come to an End, 
es Nimmo Stirlingshire xi. 263 They surrendered before 
the day perfixed. 

Hence ¢ Perfixed, perfixt ff/.a. Perfixed salt 


PERFOLIATE., 


= fixed salt (Fixep 4b). ‘+ Perfixtly adv., 


definitely, precisely. 

1605 Timmz Ouers??, 1, vi. 1a8 Whatsoeuer it contained of 
the volatile salt wil reside in the bottome with his perfixed 
salt. 1685 Cof, Ree. Pennsyly. 1. 139 Six days before the 
perfixt day for holding the Court. x605 Sy_vestra Dr 
Bartas n. iii wn. Law 56x Sith the holy man Foretels per. 
fixtly what, and where, and when. : age 

+Perflable, 2. Oés. [ad. L. perfladi/-ts that 
can be blown through, f. perfldre: see PERFLATE,] 
That may be blown throngh; open or permeable 
to the wind; allowing of ventilation. 

1420 Patlad. on Ifusb, 1. 1002 But make hit high, on 
every half perflable. 1603 Froaio Montaigne 1. xii, (1632) 
288 pee makes the Gods, bright-shining, transparent 
and perflable. 1620 Vrxnea Via Recta Introd, 6 In an 
honse, to the end it may be perflable, it is expedient to haue 
windowes on enery side. 

+ Perflant, «. Her. Obs. rare-!. [ad.L, per- 
flant-em, pr. pple. of perfl@re: see next.} Blowing. 

1678 Jorpan 77i. London 11 A shield, Argent, charged 
with the four Winds, Perflant. 

Perflate (poaflé't),v. Now rare. [f. L. perflat-, 
ppl. stem of Zerflare, f. Pen- 1+ flare to blow. Cf. 
inflate.) trans. To blow through, ventilate. 

1540 Booace Zhe boke for to Lerne Bijb, Come thou 
sonth wynde and perflat my gardyn. 1620 VEeNNER Via 
Recta Introd. 5 They cannot ie freely oe and purified 
with the windes. 1798 W. Biata Soldier's Friend 55 The 
canvas shonld be drawn ap every day, the straw well shaken, 
and perflated by the wind. 1831 Jane Poatea Sir £. Sea- 
wards Narr, 11. 123 We permitted it [the air] to perflate 
our dwelling by uight as well as by day. 

lence Perfla‘ting 24/. 56. and ffl. a. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 128 In some 
Systems..the perflating power of the wind has been used. 

+ Perfla‘tile, a. Ods. [ad. post-cl. L. er- 
Jlatilis \hat can be blown through, f. ferflat-us 
blown through, pa. pple. of peridre: see prec.] 
Exposed to wind ; subject to ventilation; airy. 

1664 Everyn sates 079) 3 [We note] the more lofty, poor, 
and perflatile [places] for yew, box, and the like. 1 G 
Meraet in PAdd. Trans. 11. 465 [To] make that Story fitter 
for drying of Corn, aud more perflatile. 2 Evetvi Ace 
taria (1729) 197 Aery and moderately perflatile Grounds. 

Perflation (paiflé-fan).  [ad. L. perflation-em, 
n. of action from ferfldre to PERFLATE. Cf. F. per- 
flation (Paré ¢1550).) The action of blowing 
throngh ; free passage of wind or air; ventilation. 

1658 Siz T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv, They had the ad- 
vantage of a fair perflation from windes. 1695 Wooowagn 
Nat. Hist, Earth w. (1723) 228 Which the Miners effect by 
Perflations with large Bellows. 1775 Jounson Journ, 
Hebrides 182 That [barn] ..was so contrived ..as by per- 
petual perflation to prevent the mow from heating. 1816 
A.C. Hurcnison Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 206 Cleanse and 
thoroughly ventilate, by a perflation of air, the place from 
whence they came. 1902 Srit. Aled. Frad. g Mar. 570/2 
The alternative rooms must be situated..in such a manner 
as to secure perflation from opposite fronts. 

+ Pe-rfluence. Ods. In 6 Sc. perfluens, [f. as 
next: see -ENCE.] The action of flowing through; 
flow (of words), 

@ 1520 MEasanin Bannatyne AS. (Hunter. Ct.) 604/28 Be 
nocht of wirdis our grit [= words over great] perfluens. 

Perfluenoy. rare. [f. PERFLUENT: see -ENcY.] 
Williams's rendering of foddaid, lit, ‘a dissolving’, 
name of a Welsh metre of 10+9 syllables. So 
Perfluid 4., ‘dissolving’: applied to the ‘con- 
veyed’ word or words that follow the rime-word 
in the first line of the soddaid: as in 

6 A vynno evo a wydd—yn ei vro 

A’r hyn a vynno na bo ni dyad. 

1856 J. Wittams Gram. Edeyrn § 1761 The perfluency 
consists of nineteen syllables, having two homocorythms in 
the stave, with a perfluid word, like the recurrent word of 
a direct homeeorythm systich, ending on the tenth syllable. 

Perfluent (poifl#-ént), a. Tad L, perfluent-em, 
me pple. of perfiu-tre to flow through (in 16the. 

*. perfiuer), {, PeR- 1 + fiz2-dre to flow.] Flowing 
through; having the quality of flowing through. 

Perfluent battery, a kind of gatvanic battery operated by 
a liquid flowing through. 

1673 Garw Veget. Roots n. § 59 The Water being more per- 
fluent than the rest, will. .strain, with a lighter ‘Tincture of 
them. 1742 Lond. § Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 16 Chalk.. 
administers nothing unwholesome to the perfluent Waters. 
1809 Coteaioce in Sir H. Dazy's Rem. (1858) 113 Ms ine 
closed stream or perfluent water-force. 1884 Kxicur Dict, 
Afech, Suppl., Perfluent Lattery, one in which the exciting 
liquid flows through the cells or cell to keep it constant. 

Perfoliate (poafoelidt), a. Bot. and Entlom, 
[ad. mod.L. perfolidt-as (f. Pen- 1 + folt-um leaf: 
see -ATE2 2), used in 16the. in Ferfoliata, name 
of the plant Bupleurum rolundifolium, 

1548 Tuanen Vames <p Herbes (1881) 85 Perfvliata is an 
herbe... The Germans cal it Durchwassz. It mnye be called 
in englishe Thorowwax, because the stalke waxeth thorowe 
the leaues, 1611 Corcr., Pezfoliaie [Fr.), Through-wax, 
throngh-leafe (an hearbe), 1706 Puicutps, Per/oliata, (Lat.) 
the Herb Thorough- Wax.] P 

1. Sot. Having the stalk apparently passing 
through the leaf, the result of a congenital union 
of the edges of the basal lobes round the stem. 
Said orig. of a ‘a and its stalk; in later use 
transf, of the leat. 

1687 CLaytowin Pail, Trans, (1739) XLI, 150 This Plant has 
several woody Stalks,. .asI remeien perfoliat. ee Martyn 
Roussean's Bot. xix. (1794) 260 Known by its yellow corollas 
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and upright smooth perfoliate stalks, 1753 Cuampers Cyel, 
Supp. sv. Leaf, yee leaf, that whose disk is — 
by the stalk, 1845 Lixovey Sek. Sot. vi. (1858)- 77 ves 
.-perfoliate, 1859 W. S. Cotusan Woodlands (1862) 131 The 
Perfoliate Moneysuckle. 1880 Gaav Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 107 
It is the stem which is literally perfoliate, i.e. which seem. 
ingly passes through the leaf; but ‘it is glee though 
etymologically absurd, to call this a perfoliate leaf! 

. 4nt, Of antenne:; Having the joints dilated 
or expanded laterally all round, so as to appear 
like a series of ronnd plates pierced by a shaft or 


stem. Also Perfo‘liated. 

17sa J. Hite /fist. Anim, 52 The Dytiscus, with brown, 
perfoliated antenn, ‘lhe great Water Beetle. 1819 G, 
Samovette “Hutontol, Compend. 166 Perfoliate club of 
antenna. 1826 Kinny & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xivi. 323 Perfo- 
liate Knob. 1828 Starx Z/em. Nat, Hist, U1. 261 Antenne ts 
with the first three joints longer than the following, perfoli- 
ated, the last elongated and conical. : 

Perfolia‘tion. [f. prec.: see -ation.] The 
condition of being perfoliate. Fe 

1880 Gray Struct, Bot. iti. § 4 (ed. 6) 107 Uvularia perfo- 
liata .. reveals the explanation of the perfoliation: the base 
of the lower leaves conspicuously surrounds and encloses 
the stem: that of the upper is merely cordate and clasping; 
the uppermost simply sessile by a rounded base, i 

Pe:rforable, a. rare. fad type *perforabilis, 
f. perfori-re: sec -BLE.] That can be perforated. 

1890 in Century Dict, 

Perforant (ps1fdrint), 2. fad. L. perforant- 
em, pt. pple. of perforare, or a. F. perforant, pr. 
pple. of eaorer to Perrorate.] Perforating. 


1833 Mas. Baowntnc Prometh. Bound 85 Heavily now 
Let fall the strokes upon the perforant gyves. 

Perforate (ps-if5ret), ppl.a. [ad. L. perforat- 
us, pa. pple. of ferforare: sce PERFORATE wv] 
= PERFORATED: construed as pple. aud as adj, 

tsqo-z Etvor /mage Gov. 40 Suche abuses can not be 
longe hidde from princes, that haue theyr eares perforate 
(as is the prouerh), 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
Cijb/1 Applyede cleane through the perforate tonge. 1626 
Bacon Syfva § 470 An Earthen Pot perforate at the Bottom 
to let in the Plant. 1661 Lover. //ist, Anim. § Min, 
Introd., The tecth are serrate and sharp, and two are. .Pper- 
forate, b which they ejaculate their poyson. 1870 Hooxer 
Stud. Flora 33 Alyssum..septum entire or perforate, 

Perforate (p5forelt), v.  [f. L. perfordt-, ppl. 
stem of ferfordre Lo bore through, pierce through; 
f. Pen- 1 + ford-re to bore, pierce. ] 

1, ¢vans. To make a hole or holes right through ; 
to pee with a pointed instrument or projectile; 
to bore through; spec. to make rows or series of 
small holes or perforations separating coupons, 
Stamps, etc, in a sheet. 

1538 Etvor Dret., /n/oro. .to perforate or make a hole. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 26b/1 We should per- 
forate or thrustthem throughe. 1646Sta T. Browns Pseud. 
Ef. 1. vi. 194 We tooke out the guts and bladder, and also 
perforated the Cranium. 1 za Agpurunor Rules of Diet 

07 Worms will perforate the Guts. 1772-84 Cook's Voy, 
too) We 3799 Some of them..perforate the lower-lip into 
Separate holes, 187g Kwicut Dict. Weck. 1668/2 The 
machine will perforate aso sheets [of postage stamps] per 
hour, and the punches and holes are adjustable for stam 
of different sizes, 1876 Pazece & Sivewricut Telegraphy 
§ 120 Key a causes 1, 2, and 3 to perforate the paper in one 
vertical line. 1891‘ Punic’ Penny Post, Fubslee 73 The red 
penny was first issued imperforated... Later (1854] it was per- 
forated with fifteen oval holes. 1896 Times 16 Dec. s/a The 
wounds. showed that the destruction of bone and tissue 
perforated hy the new bullet was tremendous, : 
b. To make a hole or holes into the interior of 
(a thing); to bore into; to make an opening into. 
171a Buacumore Creation 1. 20 Tell, what could drill and 
ec the Poles, And to th’ attractive Rays adapt their 
loles? 3856 Stanuey Stuat §¢ Pal. ix. 337 Large caves., 
still perforate the rocky sides of the hill. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon 11. 96 The ground is perforated with the entrances 
to their subterranean gatleries. 
¢. To ‘pass through’ in position (ef. Pass z. 1 d); 
to extend or be continued through the substance of. 

1820 W, Tavinc Sketch Bk. 1. 242 Dark passages, with 
which this old city is Perforated, like an ancient cheese. 
us R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 510 {The nerve] descends 
obliquely outwards, perforates the glutzeus maximus muscle, 
-.and expands upon its posterior surface. 1840 G. Exus 
Anat. 56 The divisions of the eighth nerve, .again perforate 
the dura mater through smaller openings. 

2. To form (a hole, etc.) by boring or Remahiag. 

2876 Pegece & Sivewatcur Telegraphy § 20 The punches 
which perforate these holes in the paper. 

3. inir. To netrate, make ifs way ¢#Zo or 
through something; to make a perforation. 

1775 Sterne's Sent. Fourn. Contin. WA. 179 Casting a most 
Amorous leer through those beautiful eye-lashes, which pene- 
trated farther than I thought it possible fora single took-to 
perforate, 1897 Ai/butt's Syst, Afed. 111.975 The stomach 
+. tay become adherent to the transverse colon into which 
the ulcer perforates. 

b. In pass. sense: To suffer perforation, to be- 
come perforated, 

, Albntt's Syst, Med. II. 889 Th it: apt t 
atin and to brarst, > eee. 

Pe'rforated, Pfl.a. [f. prec. + -EDI,] 

1. Pierced with one or more holes : said esp. ofa 
thing constructed with small holes, spaces, or open- 
ings passing through (as a wall or carved panel). 

Hexforated muscle, the short flexor of the toes, and the 
Superficial flexor of the fingers, the tendons of which are 
Perlorated by those of the herforating muscles (see below), 
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4597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 13b/a The bullet- 
drawer with the ring, or with the Perforated spoon. 1676 
Woatipce Cyder (1691) 94 A grater made o perforated 
Latten, 17a7-41 Cuamarns Cyc/.s.v, Chair, The perforated 
Chair, wherein the new elected pope is placed, F, Mahillon 
observes, is still to be seen at Rome, 1758 J.S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771), Perforatus Museulus, the Perforated 
Muscle, 1866 Corns. Mag. Aug. 170 A series of perforated 
brass saucers or colanders. 1876 Guwt/t's Archif, § 22244, 
Perforated rinc..is extensively employed in filling up 
squares in sashes, or panels in partitions, to assist ventila- 
tion. 1904 Brit. Med. Frnt. 17 Dec. 1628 The occurrence 
of a perforated gastric ulcer, 

b, fer. Said of a charge plerced with a hole 
or holes. See also quot. 1704. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Cv, Thys cros masculatit sum 
tyme is perforatit in the masculys as it is opyn in the per- 
syng. .1704 J. Harris Lex. Fechn. 1, Pijorkted... Whe 
Armorists use it to express the passing or penetrating of one 
Ordinary (in part) thro‘ another; as thus. He beareth Or, 
a Bend Ermine Perforated thro’ a Chevron Gules. 

oc. Nal. Hist. Full of little holes or perfora- 
tions, cribrose. of. Having transIncent dots 
which resemble holes, as in species of Aypericum. 

3678 Putvuirs (ed. 4), iceee a term applyed to Herbs, 
as when the leaf of any Herb being held against the light, 
seemeth full of little holes. 

a. Conch. Applied to a spirally wound shell of 
which the centre is hollow instead of solid. 

1851-6 Wooowaap Mol/uses 100 The axis of the shell, 
around which the whorls are coiled, is sometimes open or 
hollow ; in which case, the shell is said to be perforated, or 
umbilicated (e. g. Solarium). 

©. Anat, Perforated space ot spot, anterior and 
posterior, small regions within the skull perforated 
by numerous holes for the passage of blood-vessels. 

1886 Cassels Encycl. Dict. s.v., The anterior perforated 
space or spot constituting a depression near the entrance of 
the Sylvian fissure, and the posterior forming a deep fossa 
between the peduncles at the base. 1899 Alibutt's Syst. 
Med. Vl. 608 In passing across the anterior perforated 
space it [the Sylvian artery] gives off a number of branches. 

2. Made or outlined by perforations. rare. 

¢ 1790 Imtson Sch. Art un. 55 Then with some fine pounded 
charcoal,.rubh over the perforated strokes, which will give 
an exact outline, 1891 ° Pui.’ Penny Post. Fubilee 153 Per- 
forated Initials on Stamps, 

Perforating, ff/.a. [f. as prec, + -1NG 2.] 
That perforates; boring, passing through; spec. 
applied to certain arteries, nerves, etc., which 
pierce or pass through other structures; fi. of 
mind or intellect: Piercing, penetrating. 

Perforating machine = Perrorator 1h, c Perforating 
muscle, the long flexor of the toes, and deep flexor of the 
fingers, the tendons of which perforate those of the per 

Sorated muscles; so perforating arteries. Perforating 
uicer, an ulcer in any part which perforates the structure: 
esp. an ulcer commencing on the sole or palm and slowly ex- 
tending so as sometimes to perforate the foot or hand. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. To Rdr. 1 To suppose .. that 
your penetrating and perforating intellectualls will extract 
some honey from this aloes. 1704 J. Harais fer. Techn. 
1, exforatus, is a Muscle belonging to the Fingers, .. its 
Tendons are Perforated to admit those of the Perforating 
Muscles to pass thro’ them to their Insertions, 1842 Duneut- 
son Med. Lex., Perforating Arteries, inthe hand,..in the 
thigh, ..in the foot. 1878 T. Bavant Pract, Surg. I. 172 
Perforating ulcer of the foot was so called hy Vesigné of 
Abbeville in 1850. 1878 tr. 47. von Ztemssen's Cyel. Med. 
VIII. 162 A perforating ulcer of the oesophagus, analogous 
to ‘ perforating ulcer of the stomach’. 1895 Wester. Gas. 
18 Sept. W2 One man had no less than three perforating 


wounds all in a perfectly clean condition, 


Perforation (eer) {ad. late L. fer- 
Soration-em, n. of action from perforare to per- 
forate; cf. OF. perforacton, -ation (14th c, in 
Hatz.-Darm.), perh. the immediate source.] 

1. The action of perforating, boring through, or 
piercing ; the fact or condition of being perforated ; 
Spec. the making of a row or series of small holes 
in a leaf or sheet of paper, so as to enable a 
portion to be easily torn off. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. iv. ro (Harl. MS.) Sir,..some tyme is 
suche holiyng and perforacion goode, and not wikkide, 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 500 The likeliest way [is] the perforation 
of the bod Ag the tree in several places one ahove the other, 
and the fi ling of the holes [etc.}. 1836-41 Beanns Chen. 
(ed. 5) The mechanicat force ..is shown by the per- 
foration of paper, 1881 Srottiswoope in Wature 6 Oct. 

8/1 Gun-cotton itself,.merely shows signs of perforation 
i ethe card. r89r ‘Pain’ Penny Post. Jubilee 147 Next 
follows the perforation [of the sheets of stamps], which 
is performed by machinery. 2 . 

». Suzy. The formation, through accident or 
disease, of a hole throngh the thickness of any 
structure, as throngh the wall of the intestine, etc. 

3666 Bovis Orig. Forsres § Qual. (1667) 16 Bloudy Fluxes 
oceasion’d by the perforation of the Capillar Arteries, 
1876 Bristowe The. § Pract, Med. (1878) 224 erforation 
of the bowe) may occur in patients of all ages. /éfd. 229 
If signs of perforation manifest themselves, our only hope 
lies in keeping the patient under the influence of opium or 
morphia, 188a fed. Temp. Frni. Li. 108 If perforation 
should take place let me have large and repeated doses of 
opium. 

. A hole made by boring, punching, or piercing; 
an aperture passing through or into anything ; 
a passage, shaft, tunnel ; each one of a row or series 
of small holes punched in a leaf or sheet of paper, 
or between postage or other stamps in a shect, 
in order to facilitate their separation. 
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1543 Tranzaon Vigo's Chirurg. 1x. 241 For remotion of 
thys aposteme, ye muste make a new and larger perforation 
or borynge. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabeshouer'’s Bh. Physicke 44/1 
Inoculated Pearles, or Pearles without perforationes. 1665 
Hooxe Microgr, 38 Pipes of Glass, with a small perfora- 
tion, 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. IT. 18 They have no 
perforations or apertures. Routledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann., Suppl. Mar. 4fx (Stamps} with pin-pricked perfora- 
tions, 1891 ‘Pain’ Penny Post, Fubilee tso A simple 
perforation is that which the perforating machine has pro- 
duced by punching the paper completely out, leavinga regular 
series of small round holes between each row of stamps. 

3. The natural orifice of an organ or part of the 
body. 

,1615 Caooxe Body of Man 945 The first external perfora- 
tion..is called by a proper name, Meatus Auditorus, the 
hole of Hearing, 1 vie Final Causes Nat. Things 
iv, 148 That admirable perforation of the uvea, which we 
call the pupil. 31797 M. Bawurn Morb. Anat. (1807) 417 
The hymen is sometimes found without a perforation in it 
so that the vagina is completely shut up at its external 
extremity. 

4. alirib. and Comb., as perforation-sound: per- 
foration-gauge, in Philately, a gange or rule for 
readily counting the number of stamp- perforations 
in a given length (conventionally, two centimeters). 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 788 On inflation, air 

ses into the tympanum without perforation sound. wre 

Punt’ Penny Post. Fubilee 152 An order to ascertain the 
various sizes of perforations a perforation gauge has been 
invented. i 

Perforative (pssfrétiv), a. (5b.) [a. F. per- 
Soratif, -ive (in Cotgr.), f. L. perforat-, ppl. stem 
of perforare to perforate + -1VE.) Having the 
character of perforating; tending to perforate. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 12/2 Settle the 
perforatiue trepane verye fast on the hroken bone, 1747-41 
Cuamaens Cyci, s. v. Trepanunr, There are also perlorative 
trepans, and exfoliative ones. 1878 tr. H. rom Ziemssen's 
Cyel. Med. V111. 238 According to another view, perforative 
peritonitis is to be regarded as a particular form of this 
disease. 1898 Al/butt's Syst. Med. V. 736 Perforative 
pericarditis may result from the bursting of any neighbour- 
ing a 

+B. sé. An instrument used to perforate ; spec. 
the perforalive trephine for piercing the skull. Ods. 

3758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 304, 1 performed 
the Puncture.., and having withdrawn the Perforative, 
a white Pus. .was discharged hy the Canula. 

Perforator (p5-1lore'tax). [Agent-noun in L. 
form, from ferfordre to VERFoRATE. In mod.F. 
perforateur (Littré).] 

1. An instrument or machine used for perforating. 

a. Suri , (@)a trephine; (4) an instrument for penetrating 
the fecal ak cll b, A power-machine for drilling rock in 
order to blast it, in tunnelling, etc. @. A machine for 

tforating postage-stamps, ete.; also, that used for per- 
ie the paper-rihbons used in some forms of telegraphy. 

2739 S. Snap Surgery xiii. 61 Withdrawing the Perforator, 
leave the Waters to empty by the Canuta. 1767 Goocu 
Treat. Wounds \. 245 After making many adjacent holes, 
with a drill or perforator, as far as the wreditudlium. 1 
R. Branu in Sfed. Commun. V1. 454 We are under the 
necessity of using the perforator and crotchet. 18aa-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 152, 1891 Daily News 18 
Sept., At the beginning of December we heard quite clearly 
the blows of the perforators against the rocks. 1876 PrEEcE 
& Swwewaicur /elegraphy§ 119 The [ Wheatstone] apparatus 
consists of three parts: the per/orater, which prepares the 
message by punching holes in a paper ribbon; the frans- 
mitter..and the receiver. 1g00 Daily News 13 Oct. 6/3 
When the perforators have bored a hote some three feet 
deep, it is filled with dynamite and fired. ; 

2. A boring organ possessed by some insects, 
variously used as a sting, an ovipositor, etc. 

1828 Srar« Elem, Nat. Hist. WW. 335 Tenthredo...Per- 
forator not projecting beyond the anus. /4fd. 336 Some 
have the last half segment of the abdouen prolonged into 
a point, with a projecting perforator of three filaments. 

Perforatory (ps-sforatari), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L, ferfordre to PERFORATE: see -ony2,] Of or 


pertaining to perforation; perforative. 

1867 Philatelis? 1. 64 Desiring specimens of perforatory 
varicties, 

Perforce (po:fdexs), adv., sb. Forms: 4 par 
force, 4-6 parforce, 6- perforce, (6 perforse, 
Se. perforss, 7 per force). [ME. a. OF. par 
Soree by force (1athe.): see Force sé. 5 b.] 

A. Phrase, adverb. ‘ 

1. +a. By the application of physical force or 
violence ; by violence; forcibly. Oés. . 

1330 Arth. § Alert. 8o40 (Kdlbing), oer [paiens], 
pat den born hem ogan Parfors in to ingham. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 488 Par force he hadde me forth ¢ nome, 
1400 K. Alts, 2533 (Bodl. MS.) Antioche & Tyberye also 
Abouten hij gonnen goo Par force smyten in to be brenge 
And duden beastes from obere drenge. “1494 Faavan Chron. 
v. exxiii, roo They encountred the ayes people y* caryed 
the sayd treasoure and stuffe, & parforce toke it from the 
knyghtes, ax Lo. Beanars //won xivili, 162, 1545 
Raynoup Syrth Mankynde 73 \t..drawethout the secondine 
parforce. 1624 Carr. Suitu Virginta 62 The Salvages 
assayed to carry him away perforce. 1670 Naaworouci 
Frul. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. t. ntow) 110 Unless such Ships 
of force were to go thither and Trade per force. : 

b. In weakened senses: By constraint of cirenm- 
stances or of the prospect of physical force; by 
moral constraint ; compulsorily, of necessity. 

1sga Uoau Erasm. Apoph. 237, By this craftie meanes 
he constreigned Caesar in maner force to fare ae 
perdone. 1579 Sranser Sheph. Cal, Nov. 127 louds of 


teares flowe in theyr stead perforse. 1675 aa mad 
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(1677) 231 Twelve days the wind continued at north, Which 
kept the fleet perforce within the bay. 1748 Wesrey JVs. 
(2872) II. 109, I went, perforce, into the main street. x813 
Scott 7riernz. ut. x, He pansed ipesioree) and blew his 
horn, 1868 KF. Eowarps Aalegh I. xxv. 606 The reader 
must perforce, on that one point, make his own inferences. 
c. quasi-ady. Of necessity; necessitated, forced. 

1580 Lyty Exphues (Arb) 408 Which by so much the more 
is to be borne, by howe much the more it is perforce. 1895 
J. Smitn Pern. Afessage Exod. ix. 123 Here we have no 
perforce succumbing to an irresistible decree. r 

a. Patience perforce; see PATIENCE 5b. 1f. So 
to be patient perforce, ete. : 

e1860 A. Scorr Poens(S. T.S.) xx. 9 Perforss tak paciens, 

And dre thy destiny. 1568 Grarton Chron. WU. 746 She 
being.. without comfort of defenders, by pacience perforce, 
was compelled to snffer and snsteyne. 1§7§-1680 [see 
Partence xf]. 16s§ Futrer Cd. Hisé. mi. ix, § 28 The 
Papal party did struggle for a time, till at last they were 
patient per-force. 5 

e. Lerforce of, properly ‘per force of’, ‘ by 
force of’, ‘ by dint of’. i 

1809 Corgripcr Lett, lo D, Stuart (1895) 549 Periods.. 
alarmingly long, perforce of theirconstruction, 1868 ‘Texnxy- 
son Lucretius 167 Do they..so press in, perforce Of mulkti- 
tude? 

B. quasi-sd. and sé. 

1. quasi-sd. in phrases dy perforce, by force or 
compulsion ; of perforce, of necessity. Also nonce- 
usé = necessitating cause or circumstance. 

1§a5 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. 11. clxvi. (clxii.] 459 Nowe by 
perforce they cause the cardynalles to entre into conclaue, 
and to chuse a Pope. 1871 Mrs. Wairxey Real Folks iii. 
(1872) 89 With this hacking, and the perforce of there being 
nobody else, young Dr. Ripwinkley had ten patients within 
the first week. 1897 Weston. Gaz, 7 Aug. 3/1 Of perforce 
he is an authority on the subject. . ‘ 

+2. sé. A military officer of inferior rank to a 
quarter-master, in the Scottish Army, 17th c. 
(Jamieson suggests A drum-major.) Oés. 

1643 Se. Acts Chas. J (1819) VI. 47/1 With power to the 
said Colonell To nominat and appoynt..a perforce. ..The 
pay of the perforce to be monethlie 18 lib. 

+t Perforce, v. Os. Also5-6par-. [a. OF, 
parforcier, forcer,f, par through + forcer to Force.) 
“it, To force greatly. 

L. ref. (= obs. F. se parforcer), To strive or 
endeavour to the utmost; to do one’s best. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton vi. 138 Vf ye wyll par- 
force yourselfe a lityll, ne ynymes shall not holde afore 
vs. 1490 — Eneydos xix. 71 She parforseth hyr self, wyth 
hir grete teeth to ete the rotes vnder the grounde. 1541 R. 
Coriano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Rij b, Vf God..gyue me 
good fortune I shall perforce me to make it hole complete. 

2. trans. To force, constrain, oblige. 

1509 in Afem. J/en. VI7 (Rolls) 442 The kynge..wyl not 
in no wyse be perforsyd forto confyrme the sayed maryaje. 
1530 Palscr. 6532/2, I parforce a man, I constrayne hyin to 
do athyng. a@xsqx Wvatr foct, Ws, (1861) 12a When 
other run, perfore'd I am to creep. 

Perforcedly (po:fde1sédli), adv. rare—'. [f. 
perforced, pa. pple. of prec. + -LY 2; app. influenced 
by Perrorce ady.] Under the constraint of force 
or necessity. 

1855 Browninc Ax Epistle 179 He holds on firmly to some 
thread of life (It isthe life to lead perforcedly). 

+ Pe-rfored (-éd), a. Her. Obs. (ad. F. perforé 
pa. pple., perforated.] = PER¥ForaTED Afi. a. 1b. 

1661 Morcan Sh, Gentry u1. i, 15 A Cross having the four 
ends..clamped..as the Milroin it selfis..and is perfared as 
that is also. 

Perform (paffim), v. Forms: a. 4-6 par-, 
perfourme(n, parforme(n, (6 perfurme), 4-7 
performe, 5- perform. 8. 4-5 par-, per- 
fourne(n, perforne(n; par-, perforny, per- 
fourny. [ME. a. OF. par-, perfourmer, -furmer, 
former (rare, and chiefly AF.; 1291 in Godef.). 
This may have been originally f. gav-(= PER- 2) + 
Sormer Fou v., or forme Fors sb., so that the 
etymological sense would be ‘to carry through in 
due form’ ; on the other hand, it may have arisen 
as an etymologizing or a merely phonetic alteration 
of the much more frequent OF. parfournir (in 
AF. also rarely parfourner, Ist conj.) to accomplish 
entirely, achieve, complete, f. Zar- + -fournir to 
FornisH: see PERFURNISH v. Whatever the 
formal etymology may have been, the AF, par- 
Sourmer and its Eng. representative derive their 
meaning entirely from parfournir. In the last 
quarter of the 14th c.,some Eng. writers substituted 
par-, perfo(w)ri(¢, in imitation of the form gener- 
ally current in Fr., for the older par-, perfo(u)\rme, 
The innovation, however, was soon abandoned : 
the forms with # occur in some 15thc, MSS. of 
Langland, Chaucer, and Gower, but our quota- 
tions exhibit no examples from works originally 
written later than 1400.] 

+1. ¢rans. To carry through to completion; 
to complete, finish, perfect (an action, process, 
work, etc.). Ods. 

a. €1374 CHaucer Troy/us ul. 417 Pis grete emprise Par- 
forme it ont, for now ismost nede. 138a Wretir Pil. i.6 He 
that bigan in 3on a good work, schal performe tilintothe da 
of Jhesn Crist (1611 will performe it (sarg.) or will finis 
it; 188: A.V. will perfect ith ¢1440 AdpA. Tales 159 Per 
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erform at he had begon. 1481 
Caxton Afyrr.. xx. 60 The sonne.. hath perfonrmed his 
cours ronnd abonte therthe, 1535 Covernace 1 Chron. xxvii. 
aq loab. .had begonne tonombre them, and perfonrmedit not. 
1620 T. Geancer Div. Logike 32 Confirmed by appetite, 
or affection, performed by nature, and outward adiunants. 
B. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. $51 (Ellesm.) Parfourned [so 
dites. 3 5 MISS. par-, perfo(u)rmed] hath the sonne bis Ark 
inrne. 


tb. To complete or make up by addition of 


what is wanting. Also with #9. Oés. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astro/. 1. § 10 Than sha) the remenant pat 
leneth performe the howr inequal by nyght. 494 Faayan 
Chron, v. \xxxiv. 62 Then to farnysshe or perfourme the 
Story of Vortiger, nedefull it is or necessary to retourne to 
the matier where we before laft. 1530 Privy Purse Exp. 
Hen, VII (1827) 26 Delivered..to performe up A somme 
xls. 1537 in Strype Eccl. Afent. 1. App. Ixxxviii. 229 That 
the sacrament of Confirmation is a sacrament performing 
the sacrament of Baptism. 

B. 61386 Cuaucer Sompn, T. 553 (Ellesm. & Heng.) The 
Confessour..Shal parfonrne vp the nombre of his Couent. 

te. To make up or supply (what is wanting). 

@ 1533 Lo. Beranrrs //xox cli. 577, 1 pray to god to par- 
fourme that she wantethe. 55x Koainson tr. A/ore's Utop, 
11, (1895)170 The lacke of the one is performed and fylled vp 
with the abonndannce of the other. 

+ 2. To finish making, complete the construction 
of (a material object or structure). Bed performed, 
a bed fully furnished, a bed complete. Ods. 

¢ 1450 Loveticu Grai/ xliv. 19x And whanne the towr per- 
formed Is, thanne schal it be Clepid with-Owten Mys; ‘the 
towr Of Merveilles'. ¢1483 Caxton Piekeses 8 Donaas 
the doblet maker Hath performed [orfg. parfaicte) my 
doublet. 1494 in Somerset Mfed. Wills (1901) 323 To per- 
forme my bed abovesaid a paire of shetes owte of my cofer, 
1s3x in Weaver IVedls Hilts (1890) 77 To my servante 
Margery,..a crocke, a flockebed performyd. 

tb. esp. To complete by addition of omament, 


to ‘finish off’, decorate, trim, Ods. 

xq20 £. E. Wells (188) 46 Also a dosen of pentre vessell 
performyd. 1483 in Antig. Rep. (1807) 1. 40 The furr of 
the same treppout petrourmed with xxij ermyn bakks, 130 
in Weaver Wedds IVills 18 Half'a dossyn of pewter vessells 

erformyd. 1618 Wardr. Acc. Pcess Eliaabeth's Marriage, 

ich white florence cloth of silver to make one goun for a 
bride maiden, and to performe anotber. ’ i 

+3. To make, construct (a material object); to 
execute (a piece of work, literary or artistic). Ods. 

1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 43 That my executours per- 
forme [ed. pfoore] and do make Seynt Marie awter, Rysby- 
gate, and y* croos beforn my gate. 1478 [see PERFORMING 
1505 in Gage Hist. Suffolk (1838) 145 Paid 
to Oliver mason for... performing a dore. 1535 Cover. 
paLe Ecelus. Prol., 1 laboured and dyd my best to per- 
fonrme this boke. 1610 Jfap Nottinghams., Performed 
by lohn Speede and are to be sold in Popes head Alley. 
1711 W. SutHexrann SAipbuild. Assist. 6 A Ship..may be 
as well pertoriigd as such large Buildings. 1766 Enticn 
London VV. 408 The goodness of the pavement, lately per- 
formed with Scotch stone. 1774 J. Bavant Afythol. WU. 44a A 
garland..of Mosaic, or inlaid work, and not ill performed. 

th. abseil, or rutr. To compose a work or 
treatise; to write (zfon a subject). Obs. rare. 

1703 S. Parker Fusedivs v1. 107 Hyppolitus .. another of 
the Writers of that time,..perform'd npon the Six Days- 
Creation, and upon part of ihe Sacred History immediately 
following it, : 

+ 4. To bring about, bring to pass, cause, effect, 
produce (a result), Also wilh obj. clanse. Ods. 

a, 13.. 4. E. Allit. P. B. 542 Lo! suche a wrakful wo.. 
Parformed be by3e fader on folke pat he made, 1382 
Wveur Prov. xvi. 30 That..thenketh shreude thingis,.. 
parformeth enel. 1393 Lanct. P. 2. C. xvi. 173 Al pe witt 
of pis worlde..Can nat performen a pees... Profitable for bobe 
parties. 1548 Gest Pr. Afasse in H. G. Dugdale Lg (1840) 
App. t.91 O holy Trinite performe that tbys sacryfyce..may 
be acceptable to the. 16z0 Swans. Temp. 1. ii. 194 Hast thon, 
Spirit, Performd to point, the Tempest that 1 bad thee? 1700 
Marpwece in Collect. (O. H.S.) 1. 313 This beneficial act .. 
may perform the support of this..academy. 1715 Desa. 
cuLters Fires Jnipr. Vitle-p., Altering..Chimneys..already 
Built, so that they shall perform the same Effects. 

8. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. pr. ii, 67 (Add. MS.) Certys 
per nys non ober ping pat may so weel perfourny (z. » per- 
forme] blisfulnesse as an estat plentenons of alle goodes. 
31377 Lancet. P. Pi. B. xu 78 pis goddes gloton..he per- 
forneth [v.~. performeb; C. xvi. 87 perfonrnep] yuel. 1390 
Gower Conf 111. 39: Ovide ek Schuhe love to parforne 
(rése Satorne] Stant in the hond of Venus the goddesse. 

5. To carry ont in action (a command, request, 
promise, undertaking, ete:); to carry into effect, 
execute, fulfil, discharge. 

e. (ragxin R. de Avesh, Aftrad, Gesta (1720) 18 Qil. .eit Ja 
seisine de tut la terre & des chastiels Descoce tanntge droit 
soit fait & pertorne| 1350 IVs. Palerne 1558 Wenestow 
bat i wold his wille now parfourme? ¢1391 Cuavcea Astro/. 
Prol., There ben some conclusions bat wole nat in alle 
thinges performen bir byhestes. 1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton) 
i. xxl, (1859) aa Yf it so were that he had ony tyme per- 
fourmed his promysse. 1535 CoverpaLe Ps. Ix{i].8 Y¢ I maye 
daylie perfourme my vowes. 1665 MAaNLey Grolius’ Low 
C. Warres 385 He was not onely not able to pérform his 
threats, but nlso unuble to defend himself. 728 Youxc 
Odes to King aa Our Fleet, if war, or commerce, call, His 
will performs. 1875 Dasent Vikings 1. 148 Sigvald had.. 
performed the first of the two conditions. 

8. 1377 Lanet, P. PZ B. xiv. 290 Pore men 
(C. xx. 128 parfournen} pe comaundement. /éid. xv. 320 
Who perfonrneth bis prophecye of the peple bat now lybbeth? 
» Tf any Peple perfourmic pat texte, it ar pis pore freres ! 
€1380 Sir Ferumd. 355 Vf pon pyn anaunt perforny my3t, 
a-rys vp anon and dijt be. /éfd. 1994 By Mahonn, .. par- 
forny y wol by red. 1390 Gower Con/, Tit. 131 Which of 

is kinde mot parforne The will of Marte and of Satorne. 
1398 Z. £. iWVitls x0 To parfourne trewly this testament. 


rfornen 


PERFORMABLE. 


6. To carry out, achieve, accomplish, execute 
(that which is commanded, promised, undertaken, 
etc., or, in extended sense, any action, operation, 
or process undertaken or entered upon); to go 
throngh and finish, to work out, do, make. 

a, x%3.. £. £. Allit. P. C. 406 Penne al .. Par-formed 
alle be penannce pat be pane radde. 138a Wyciir John v.36 
‘The workis that my fadir 3af to me that I performe bem, the 
ilke workis that I do. 1447 Boxenuam ia (Roxh.) 
26 Than fynt he hymself..More sae $O per ie his 
journe. 1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 166, Let 
euery persone.. go forth strongly..performynge his pilgrym- 
age to our lorde god. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
vith. 313 The inhabitants of Cairo .. will promise much, 
but performe little. x60§ SHaxs. Afacé. 1. iv. 77 Mutthers 
hane bene perform'd ‘Too terrible for the eare. 1617 
Morvson /tz#. 1. 271 They performe this office for three 

yeeres, 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 335 Vbat 

ca-Fight perform'd between the French Fleet..and the 

English Fleet. 1669 Stursv Afariner's Mag. i. ii. 36 
To perform the foregoing Problem Arithmetically. ¢ 1750 
in‘ Bat’ Crick, Afan. (1850) 30 It [cricket] is performed by 
a person who. .defendsa wicket. 1797 Mas. A. M. Bennett 
Beggar Girl (1813) V. 270 While this operation was per- 
forming (=being performed], another carriage was heard. 
1799 Butt Advertiser 23 Mar. 1/4 The Lazaretto where 
the French were performing quarantine. 1 TRACKERAY 
Pendennis xxvii, 1 have had to go up and perform the 
agreeable to most of them. 1868 Locxver Elem. Astron. 
ix. (1879) 319 The Moon's nodes perform a complete revolu- 
tion in nineteen years. 

B. (1315 Rolts of Parlt, 1.351 f2 Qe les busoignes tochauntes 
li et son Roiaume ne seient faites ne perfurnies sanz assent 
de li] 1377 Lance. P. Pl. B. v. 405, 1 parfourned (u 
performed] neure penaunce as pe preste me hizte, ©1386 
Cuaucer Doelor’s 7. 151 (Ellesm. & Heng.) How bat his 
lecherie Parfourned sholde been ful snbtilly. . 

+b. Loosely, in antithesis to promise, etc.: To 
grant, furnish, give, pay, that which is promised. 

@ 1869 [see Perrormen fs/. a. below), 1984 N. T. (Rhem.) 
John xii. 19 note, He (Holy Ghost] is promised and per- 
formed onely to the Church and chiefe gonernors and 
general councils thereof. @1661 Futrer Worthies, Sussex 
(166) 167 Performing Life to those to whom he promised it. 

c. absol. or intr. To do or carry out what one 
has to do, or has undertaken; to discharge one’s 
function, do one’s part; to do, act (well, ill, etc.). 

138a Wycuir 2 Cor. viii_11 Now forsotbe and in dede 
rforme 3¢. 3607 Stans. Cor. t.i, 271 Though he performe 

oth’ vtmost of aman. 1696 Lutreet, Brief Rel. (1857) 
TV. 109 All their utensils and moulds. .which performed with 

eat dexterity. 1737 Bracken Farriery pr, (1757) 11. 84 

orses..that wonld perform better npon a Journey than 
such as eat twice the Qnantity, 1858 Busuxett Nal, & 

Superitat. ii. (1862) 29 Paul found it present with him to will, 
bat could not find how to perform. 1886 St. Stephen's Rev. 
13 Mar. 11/2 Florin {racehorse}. .performed most moderately, 

7. spec. To do, go through, or execute formally 
or solemnly (a duty, public function, ceremony, or 
tite; a piece of music, a play, etc.). 

(¢1386 Cuaucea Prioress’ 7. 4 Noght oonly thy lande 
precions Parfourned is by men of dignitee, Bnt by the month 
of children thy bountce Parfourned is.J 613 Purcias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 62 Whey abborred the killing of Kine, but 
penamed: much worship to them. 1687 A, Lovew tr. 
Lhevenol's Trav. 1. 109 Four Churches ., where Divine- 
Service is performed hut once a year. x Steere Satler 
No. 4 P 4 The Opera of Pyrrhus and Demetrius was per- 
formed with great Applause. 1766 Entick London LV. 447 
Several ., songs are performed. 177: T. Huu Sir 4. 
Warrington (1797) VN. 102 All the time the ceremony was 
performing (= being performed]. 1804-6 Syp. Situ Alor. 
Philos. (1850) 175 Any air..performed upon such an instru- 
ment as the hagpipe. 1848 Wuewert in Todhunter Acc. 
flis Writ. (1876) U1. 343 His brother. .bad then jnst written 
a play which was Bertin atthe Francais. 1848 Dickens 
Domeey iii, The funeral..having been performed to the 
entire satisfaction of the undertaker. 187a J. L. Sanrorp 
Estimates Eng, Kings, Chas. J 334 The niass performed by 
the priest at the altar. 

b. To act, play (a part or character). 

1610 Suans. Tem, us. iii. 83 Brauely the figure of this 
Harpie, hast thon Perform'd (my Ariell). 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 141 P 2 In Acting, barely to perform the Part is 
not commendable, bnt to be the least out is contemptible. 
1802 tr. Ducray-Duminil's Victor WW. 272 One of my 
people. .in the habit of an ecclesiastic performed the hy le 
to admiration. 1805 W. Cooke Jfent. S. Foote t. 67 Foote 
himself performed the character of Buck at Drury-lane. 

ce. absol. or intr. To act ina play ; to perform 
music, play or sing; to go through a performance. 

1836 Lane Jfod. Egypt. (1849) U1. vii. 213 Players of low 
and _ridicnlons farces .. called Afohhabbazce'n .. frequently 
perform at the festivals prior to weddings and circumeisions. 
184a Macautay £ss., Fredk. Gt. (1887) 695 He..performed 
skilfally on the fiute, 1903 Daily Chron. 23 Nov. 5/1 Much 
better adapted..to a soloist—whether performing on larynx, 
violin or piano, -. 

+d. trans. To play upon, play (a musical instru- 
ment). Ods, rare. 

3811 Busay Dict. Afus, (ed. 3) s.v. Master of Song, To 
teach the children of tbe chapel-royal to sing, and to perform 
the organ, 

Hence Perfo'rmed /f/. a. 

©1440 Pronip. Parv. 7 Parforinyd .., pexsectus, com 
pletus. ¢%530 Pol., Rel. & L. Poenis (1866) 31 A periogas 
towre & a baare cofyr make, ovyr late, the greate bilder 
wyse. 1838 Livor Dict., Actus .., porto a 1869 
Kincesmyie Afan's Est, ix. (1580) 51 ‘The promise of the 
hoped and performed Saviour. [Cf. 6b above.] 

Performable eigg a2) a, [f. PERFORM 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being performed; that 
may be carried out, executed, effected, or done. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Z¢/z (1840) App. 1. 


PERFORMANCE. 


3 An issue no lesse perfourmable then resonable. 1650 
neera Just Ne-prop. 28 Nothing is farther required ofthem 
then what they proclaime themselves to be a performable 
duty. szot-a Locke On Miracles Whs. 804 IIL. 453 
Operations perfurmable only by Divine Power. ra nl 
Fend. Mar. 599 A rite not ae without the bisho 

+b. (A thing) To be performed or done. Obs. 


| found in the best perfurmancers of thein, 


177 Wntrowes Gueuara’s Chron. 35 Suche thinges as | 


they should commaunde to be perfourmable. 1663 Bovie 
Useh. Exp. Nat, Philos, 1 tii, 62 The nenembering of it they 
hold to be an act of Religion, performable by all Man-kinde. 

Performance (paffimans). [f. PErrors v. 
+-ANCE: perh. formed in Anglo-Fr. (It occars 
as French in a memorandum by Mary Stuart of 
14 Feb. 1571-2, in Godef.)] The action of per- 
forming, or something performed. 

1, The carrying ont of a command, auty, purpose, 
promise, ete. ; executlon, discharge, fulfilment. 

Often antithetical to prontise. 

153 Dial. on Laux Eng, u. vi, The sayde executours 
delyner the goodes of pe testatour in perfourmance of 
the sayde bequest. 1998 CAi/d- Marriages 162 ‘Vhe maior 
of the said Citie. shall Cause performans of this agrement 
to be had oe either side, 1601 Suaxs. Ad's Well 1. i. 
aos Thy will by my performance shall he seru’d. x62 
Biace Luke & 45 There shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the Lord. 1683 in .V. 
Shaks, Soe. Trans. (1885) 503 Securitie.. for the performance 
of the said intier pencion of three shillinges. 1745 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 54 Bail or security for the per- 
formance. 1785 Patey Jfor, /'hilos. 1. 1. v. 111 Promises 
are not binding, where the perfurmance is unlawful. 1824 
Cary Dante's nf. xxv. 75 To fair request Silent perform- 
ance maketh best return. ? 

2. The accomplishment, execution, carrying out, 
working out of anything ordered or underlaken ; 
the doing of any action or work ; working, aclion 


(personal or mechanical). 
1494 Faavan Chron. i. Ixxv. 54 For the parfourmaunce 
of the rest or other dele of the same. 1578-9 in Afonthly 
Afag. (1813) 1 Aug. 44 The boy offendiage, by his father or 
mother whipped, the constable secinge the performance 
therof, 1669 Srunmy Sfariner's Mag. 1. ii. 33 In perform. 
ance of the last Problem,..the Lines A and & must be set 
upon one and the same Line. 1766 A. Cumminc Clock 5 
Watch Work 161 Thus may the performance of watches 
be made. .toapproximate that of clocks, 2825 J. NicnoLson 
Oferat. Mechanic 77 That there isa certain velocity.. which 
will procure to an overshot-wheel the greatest performance. 
1845 Sternun Comm: Laws Eng. (1874) 11. 639 The perfor- 
mance ofa post moriem examinatiun, 1879 Haran Eyesight 
iv. 46 In the performance of some experiment. 7 
b. Something performed or done; an action, 
act, deed, operation. Often in emphatic sense: A 
nolable deed, achievement, exploit. 

1599 Suaks. Hen. Vi. Chorus 35 Still be kind, And eech 
out our performance with your mind. 1605 — Jacd, Vv. i. 13 
Besides her walking, and other actuall performances, what 
«shane you heard her say? 1693 (Humours Town Avb, 
I cou‘d never much value their Performances. 1744 Exiza 
Meywooo Female Speet. No. 8 (1748) 11. 62, 1 am not apt 
to be vain of my own performances. 1866 Geo, Enior * 
#olt xi, He..had given especial attention to certain per- 
formances with a magnet, 

ec, A piece of work (literary or artistic); a work, 
a composition. Now rare or merged in b. 

1665 Gianyitt Def Van, Dogm. 51 That great man, the 
excellence of whose philosophick genius and performances, 
the most improv'd spirits acknowledge. 1 E. Warp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) To Rdr. A iv hb, As for the Per- 
formance itself, it is hut an Essay. 1753 Hocartn Anah 
Scauty xi. 89 In justice to so fine a performance [statue of 
Apollo]..we may subjoin an Observation or two on its per- 
fections. 18:8 Garrow //ist. §& Antig. Croydon 59 He 
published. .lives of..Saints, and other performances. 1861 
Cratk dist, Eng. Lit, UL. 338 The celebrated performances 
of Robertson and Gibbon. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 46 
His performances in prose are enough. 

3. spee. The action of performing a ceremony, 
play, part in a play, piece of music, etc.; formal 
or set execution. 

e26tr Cuapman [iad xxiv. 707 While that work and all 
the funeral rites Were in performance. 1777 W. DaLryMPLe 
Trav, Sp. & Port. clxx, 1 saw..a French play represented 
here with some degree of performance. 1891 ae in 
Law Times XC. ae/2 t was a piece of music arranged 
for a band, and could only be of value for the purposes of 
oe ormance. 
 atirio, 1894 Daily News 23 July ais An action., for 
infringement of copyright, or rather performance-right. 

. A ceremony, rite, or public funclion per- 
formed. Oés. 


3673 True Worship God 14 Enquiry..concerning the per- 
ormances in use amongst the Heathens in the worship of 
their gods, 1758 $. Havwarp Serm. p. xiv, To think there is 
nothing in religion; hy which means our public perform: 
ances are despised, 

e. The performing of a play, of music, of gym- 
haslic or conjuring feats, or the like, as a definite 
Act or series of acts done at an appointed place 
nnd lime; a public exhibition or entertainment. 
Petit StEetm Fatler No.4 p4 A grent Part of the Per- 
ounce was dune in Italian, 1836-9 Dickens S4. Soz, 
ne Theatres, The hour fixed for the commencement of 

Performances. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 25, 
1897 Westen. Gaz. 12 uly 5/t According to his evidence 
8 performance was not a performance unless paid for and 
tnoney was taken at the doors. 

; 4. Trimming, or a sel of (fur) trimmings. Cf. 
a” 2b; Perrorwine vé/. sb. 2. Obs. 

€4g35 Skinner's [nv. in Codteil to Will of T. Burgh 
(Somerset Ho.), ttem a performaunce of fox jpssies xvj@. 
+eltem a performaunce of conye wombys aij@. 
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Hence t+ Performancer 0é;., one who yoes 
throngh a performance, a performer. So also 
+ Perfo'rmancy Ods., performance; Perfo‘rmant 
nouce-wa, (cf. informant), a performer. 

r6ar Laoy M. Waotn Urania 363 Cleare force must bee 
d , 1608 Aferry 
Devil of Edmonton in Hazl. Dodsley X. 263 No conjura- 
tions, nor such weighty spells As tic the soul to their per: 
formancy, 1809 Coteaipce in Str AZ. Davy's Kem, (1858) 
t10, ] contemplate Dr. Stock as the performant. 

+ Performa‘tion. és. [f. Penrora v. or 
AF. performer: sec -ation. (It occurs in a Fr, 
letter of Mary Siuart, 14 Dec. 1584, in Godef.)} 
The action of performing; = PERFORMANCE (in its 
various early senses). 

1g0q in Bury Wills (Camden) 96 Item I wyll that all my 


londys and tenements..shall remayn to the performacion of | 


the prestes seruyce duryng the seid xx" yeerys. 1505 in 
Mem, Hen. VIF (Rolls) 25x The Kynge hymselfe sire in 
cownsaile with hys lords abowte ike peroriniacion of the 
quynes wille, 1529 in Ellis Orig. Let?. Ser. 1. U1. 23 To be 
contynuall suter to your Highnes for the performacion of 
the saide ccccc markes. 1599 Haktuyt Vey. 1. 164 ‘Mhis In- 
denture made. .for the performation of y things vnderwritten. 


+ Performent. 04s. (For *performment, f. 
PEeRrorm + -mENT.] Performance. 

1527 in Southwell Visit. (1891) 130 For a performent of 
the same my wille. /6/d, 131 For a performent of my laste 
wille, 1624 Mtnoteton Game at Chess Induct. 62 Pawns 
argue but poor spirits and slight performents, a 1641 Br. 
Moustacu dets § Aon. it. (1642) 202 [He] enableth 
all unto endowments and performents beyond nature. 

Performer (p2:ffama:). [f. Peurorm + -ER!.] 
One who (or that which) performs. 

1. One who carries out or fulfils a promise, 
undertaking, ete.; one who executes or does an 
action or piece of work; an agent, doer, worker. 

1588-9 Rey. Privy Council Scot. 1V. 364 The partic 
observair and tyes of the premissis. a xgga Greene 
Jas, (Vu. ii, A fit performer of our enterprise, 1604 Suaks. 
All's Weld, vi. 65. 1655 Fucter /ftst. Cand. (1840) 108 
‘The ‘undertakers’ in our present age have happily lost their 
first name in a far better of ‘performers’, 1866 J. G. 
Muarty Comm. Exod. xxxiii, 19 The Keeper of covenant, 
the Performer of promise. — , 

b. Said of a horse in reference to its style of 
performance in racing, etc.: cf. quots. s.v. PER- 
FORM 6c. 

1884 fllustr. Sport. & Dram. News 16 Feb. 563/2 What 
a pity it is that such a yee locllise horse..should be such 


‘an nncertain performer 


2. One who performs a part in a play, a piece 


' of music, athlctic exercises, tricks, etc., as a pnblic 


exhibition of art or skill; one who gives or takes 
part in a performance or public entertainment ; an 
actor, player, singer, elc. 

3711 STEELE Sfect, No, 141 P 2 In Theatrical Speaking, if 
the Performer 1s not ssacily proper and graceful, he is 
utterly ridiculous. 1741 HH. Watroce Lett. fo Alam (1834) 


I. xvi. 58 We have got the famous Hettina to dance, but she | 


is a most indifferent performer. 1776 Burney //tst. M/ 0a, 
1789) 1.11 i. 280 Celebrated performers on the flute. 1836-9 
ickens Sh. Sos, Afrs. ¥ Porter, None of the performers 
could walk in their tights, or nove their arms in their 
jackets. 1845 E. Homes Jfosart 5 An admirable performer 
onthe violin. | . 
+3. That which brings about or produces some- 


thing. Oés, 


PERFUME. 


and also of Paris, 1899 Westin. Gas. 10 June 6/3 ‘Lhe per- 
forming rights of a lyric. 

Performing, #f/.a. [f. as prec. + -inc 2] 

1. That performs, carries out, executes, or does 
something; acting, doing. 

31707 Watts Hyntn' Begin, my tongua’ it, Sing the sweet 
promise of his grace, And the performing God. 1845 Brown- 
inc Souls fray. 11, But have there not been found, too, 
performing natures, not merely promising ? 

2. spec. Applied to animals trained to perform 
feals or tricks as a public exhibition. 

1886 Pall Mall G, 3 June 4/1 Performing lions, performing 


dogs, and performing leopards are conimon enough in the 
show business. 


Perforne, -forny, -fornys, -fourne, ctc.: 
see PenronM, Penrurnisk. 

+Perfo-ssion. Oés. rare. [ad. lale L. per- 
fossién-em, n. of action from perfodtre io dig 
through, f. Per- 1 + fodtre to dig.) A digging or 
boing through; perforation. 

1695 J. Eowarns /erfect. Script. 249 The females under- 
went troublesome. .perfossions in the lappets of their ears. 

+Perfra:ct, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. perfract-us, 
pa. pple. of per/ringere to break through, I. PER- 1 
+ frangére Wo break.) (?) That has broken through 
or Iransgressed laws or rules, 

1616 R. Carventrr ast. Charge 42 The perfract and 
obstinate hath a portion, aud that 1s reprehension. 

+Perfretattion. Ods-° [f. L. perfreldre to 
sail over, f, Pen- 1+/reéum strail, channel.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Perfretation, a passing over, or 


through the Sea. ‘ 

+ Perfricate, v. Obs. [f. L. perfricat-, later 
ppl. stem (beside perfrict-) of perfricare to rub all 
over, f. Pen- 2 + fricdre to rub.) ¢rans. To rub 
thoroughly or all over, 

897 ALM. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 32/1 We first 
of all perfricate and rubbe the place. 1 — tr. Gabel. 
houer's Bh Physicke 15/1 That it may po to 
poulder. 1620 Vennur Via Mecta (1650) 320 ‘Lhe belly and 
stomack inust not be perfricated. 1755 Jonxson s.v. Kab, 
To scour; to wipe; to perfricate. P 

Perfrication (pene fan): [n. of action 
from prec. Cf. PERFriction !.] Rubbing all over, 
thorough rubbing ; vigorons friction, chating. 

1607 Torset, Four-/. Beasts (1658) 196 Rub them there- 
with every day, and they are cured by that perfrication. 
3658 Pracisrs, Per/rication, or Merfriction, a rubbing or 
chafing throughly. ¢1827 occ ales 4 Sé. 11.215 Severe 
perfrication was requisite, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Perfri-ct, a. Ubs. rare. [ad. L. perfrict-us, 
pa. ee of pferfricdre to rub all over; in allusion 
lo the phr. per/ricdre {rontem (factém, és) to rub 
the blushes from one’s face, i.e. to cast off all 
shame.] Unblushing, ‘ brazen’. 

1660 Wateanouse dlrs & Arm. 153, | have not so per- 
frict_a forehead to justifie London in all her demeanors. 

+ Perfriction! (porftikfen). Ods. rare. [f. 
L, perfriction-em, n. of action (in ancient L.) from 


. perfricare (ppl. stem perfricat- ond perfrict-) > see 


1616 Antuony (title) The Apologie or Defence of a verity | 


«called Avrvm Potabile .. re oe auaileable for the.. 
commenting of the Heart and vitall Spirits the performers 
of health. 


Performing, 24/55. [f Perron + -1xc!] 
The action of the verb PERFORM, in various senses. 

+1. Finishing, completion, full accomplishment. 
(3388 Wycur Dan. ix. 27 The desolacioun schal contynue 
lil to the parformyng and ende. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 383/2 
Parformynge, complecio, perfectio. 1963-7, Bucnanan Ae~ 
Sorm, St, Andros Wks. (1892) 16 Thre 3eris efter the per- 
forming of thys reformation. . ’ P 

+2. Finishing off, decoration, trimming. Ods. | 

1465 Alann. & Househ, Exp. Eng, (Roxb.) 491, Item, paid 
hym fore performynge of the valaunce, iij.z. ilijd. 1467 
Lhd, 4x2 Usem, for di. a yerde of lynenge for performynge, 
vijd. 1503 Privy Purse Exp, Eliz. York (1830) 89 For half 
a furre of shankes for the perfourmyng of the same gown vj.5. 
1538 J/ari. ALS. 2284 Ul. 14, v Mantelles of lyberdes wom 
for performyug of a gowne of russet velute. 

+3. Making, construction; composition. Oés. 

1478 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. II]. 230 Chargyng yow 
that It be not solde to none other use than to the performyng 
of yowst fadyrs toombe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. t 
168 To thy helpe in the perfourmynge of this present boke. 

4. Carrying out, execution, doing, performance. 

¢1420 Lypc, Assenbly of Gods 837 Foryeuenes of Trespas, 
..Performyng of Penaunce. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1532) 63b, From the performynge of his dutyes, 1575-85 
Aap. Saxovs Serm. xxii, The performing of my office 
amongest you, I must confesse, hath ben much unlike, 3663 
Graratea Connsel cj, Men of parts endeavour the performing 
of their task. , s y 

b. sfec. of a play, music, etc.: in quots, alérto. ; 
performing right, the right of performing a piece 
of mnsie, etc, 

1889 Daily Mews 8 Feb. 2/2 If foreign authors really 
possess valuable performing rights, it is only just that they 
should be paid the moderate fees they demand. © 
Hiextxs in Daily News 2 July 6/5 The London Phil- 
harmonic pitch is now A = 439 for 20 deg. Centigrade,.. 


practically agreeing with the performing pitch of Vienna 


PERFRICATE. J = PERFRICATION. 

1666 Biount Glossogr., Perfriction ..,arubbing, or fretting 
ad or throughly. 1708 Arit. Apollo No. 94. 2/2 A Glass 
‘Tube.., violently heated by Perfriction. 


+Perfri-ction2. Oés. rare. (ad. L. ies 
ema chilling through, n. of action f. per/rigére lo 
be chilled through, f. Pen- 2+/rigére to be cold.] 
A thorough chill, a violent cold. 

31607 Torset, Four,f. Beasts (1658) 203 The body of the 
patient must be first washed or anointed with Acopus, so as 
all perfrictions by sweat may be avoided, 1656 Brount 
Giossogr., Perfriction,.,& great, through or quaking cold, 
a shivering for cold, which goeth before the fit. 

+ Perfri‘gerate, v. O/s. [f ppl. stem of L. 
perfrigera-re, §, VER- 2 + /rigerdre to make cool.] 
trans, To cool or chill throngh or thoronghly. So 
+Perfrigera‘tion [also in mod.F.], the action of 
cooling or condition of being cooled throngh. 

3585 Gaerne Péanctomachia Wks. (Grosart) V. 104, The 
peculiar diseases to this starre are, .windinesse, imbecillitie 
of heate, perfrigeralions, and such others. :6so Butwes 
Anthropomet. x. 106 The heart-strings of these women must 
be very mach perfrigerated, by reason of the inward defect 
of heat. /éid., The advenient perfrigeration of inspired aire. 
1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic iv. xiv. 140 Perfrigerated Argil 
..Will keep corn thirty or forty years from corruption. 
166s Lovet Hist. Anint. & Atin, Yntrod., Their breathing 
is not acknowledged. by diverse, who acknowledg only per- 
frigeration. 

+Perfu-matory, a. and sb. Obs. rare, [ad. 
F, parfimatorre, £. parfumer (cf. obs. It. perfumare, 
-alo): see -ony.) 8. adj. b. 56. (See quots. and 
ef. FuMaToryY.) . . 

1611 Corcr., Par/umatoire, perfumatoric, fuming 1 vsed 
in, or for, perfumes. 1639 Leicn Crit. Sacra {1642) 45% 
A perfumatory or incense Altar. 1755 JOHNSON, Perfurna- 
tory adj., that which perfumes. 

Perfume (pa-sfisrm, pasfhis-m), 56. Also 6 par-. 
[a. F. parfeen (1528 in Laborde Gloss.), = obs. It. 
perfino, Sp. ferfumo, sb. from obs. It. perfumare, 
Sp. perfumar, F. perfumers see nex. ’ 

bide, ike the vb, stressed per/icre: so in 18th c. Gis 
and in Webster 18283 meret in 17-18th c., and frequently 
in roth ¢. poets; but Shaks. as perr/wine 7 times & ‘2 
and Walker 1791 considered the stress fixed on fer-; on U ; 
other hand Todd, 1818, held ic was “sometimes though 


PERFUME. 


rarely so stressed’; but during the zgthc. this became the 
predominating prose usage.) . 

1. a. orig. The odorous fames or vapour given 
off by the burning of any substance, esp. by such 
as emit an agreeable odonr, as incense. b. Hence, 
The volatile particles, scent, or odour emittcd by 
any sweet-smelling substance; the fragrance dif- 
fused by liquid scent, exhaled by flowers, etc. 

1533 Envot Cast. Helthe wy. ii. (1541) 74, I toke for a 
peafane the ryndes of olde rosemary and burned them. 
1538 — Dict., Sufitio, & sufitus, a perfume or fumigacyon, 
1555 Even Decades 43 Antnz album, whose perfume is of 
most excellent effect to heale the renmes. 1578 Lyte 
Dedoens 1. xii. 20 ‘The parfume of the dryed leaues layde 
vpon quicke coles..hetpeth suche as are troubled with the 
Er ormesee of winde. ¢159a MarLtowe Massacre Paris. ili, 
Methinks the gloves have a very strong perfume. ¢1600 
Suaxs, Sonn. civ, Three April perfumes in three hot Junes 
hurn'd. ¢1620 Roainson Mary Magd. 1044 Per fumes, 
exhaled from yt spicy beds. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) IIL, 383 St. Antony's remains is said continually to 
emit a most fragrant perfume, which is chiefly smelt at a 
crevice behind the altar. 1810 Scott Zady of Ly 3. xxxv, 
The wild rose, egtantine and broom, Wafted around their 
rich perfume. 1870 Yeats Nat. é/ist. Contnt. 208 The 
perfume of most flowers depends on the presence of a 
fragrant volatile or essential oif. 

o. fig. Fragrance, savour; repnte. 

1586 C’ress Pempaoxe Ps. t, viii, My dearest worship I 
In sweete perfume of offred praise doe place. 1622 Bacon 
flen, VIE 140 Perkin, for a perfume before him as hie went, 
caused to be published a proclamation. 1822 Lama Elia 
Ser. u. Detached Th., The sweetest names, and which carry 
a perfume in the mention, are Kit Marlowe, Drayton [etc.}. 
1850 Mrs, Jameson Leg, Afonast. Ord. (1863) 209 She..shed 
over the whole district the perfume of her sanctity. ; 

2. A substance, natural or prepared, which emits, 
or is capable of emitting an agreeable odour; 
a fluid containing the essence of flowers or other 
odorous substances; scent. Orig. applied to such 
as diffuse a sweet-smelling odour when burned. 

tsqa Booroe Dyetary xl. (1870) 302 A lytell of some per- 
fume to stande in the mydte of the chamber. 1555 EDEN 
Decades aso They are these folowynge ..: Cinamome, .. 
Spekenarde, Cassin, sweete perfumes, 1560 Bise (Genev.) 
Exod. xxx. 35 Thou shalt make of them perfume composed 
[1611 a perfume, a confection; X. V. incense, a perfume] 
after the arte of the apotecary. 1644 Dicsy Nat, Sodves viii, 
§ 1.53 Perfumes. . fill the ayre, that we can putt our nose in no 
part of the roome, where a perfume is burned, but we shall 
smell it, 727 Lavy M.W. Montacu Let. to Airs. Thistle 
thwayte x Apr., Little arches to set pots of perfume, or 
baskets of flowers, 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. I. 69 Perfumes 
which are generally hurnt in these performances, 874 
Tynoatt Fragu. Se. (1879) 1. ti, 57 Patchouli acts more 
feebly on radiant heat than any other perfume yet examined. 

3. atirié, and Comé., as perfume-burner, “pot; 
perfume-laden adj. 

1836-48 B.D. Watsu Avisloph., Acharn. w. vi, Hold out 
your perfume-pot! 1837 H. Ainswortu Crichton 1. 298 By 
the faine light of the two perfume-distilling lamps. 1874 
Listy Carr Jud. Giynne Pat 228 Perfume-taden buds. 
1887 MoLoxev Forestry W. Afr. 345 Acacia Farnesiana,.. 
cultivated on the perfume farms of the South of France.. 
for the perfume obtained from the flowers and known as 


Cassie. 
Perfume (pa:fii'm), v. Also 6 par-. [a. F. 


parfume-r (1418 in Caumont Voy. en Jhérusalem 
139; gands parfumez, 1528 in Laborde Giloss.), = 
obs. It. perfumare, Sp. perfumar, {. PER- 1, 2 

+ fumare to smoke, lit. to perfase with smoke.] 

1. évans, To fill or impregnate with the smoke or 
vapour of some burning substance; ta. of some 
substance for disinfecting or the like : to fumigate. 

1538 Evvor Dict., Suite es, to perfume, 1§60 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 2096, They fayne that she dyed of the 
plage, and perfume the house with the graines of Iuniper. 
58a Hester Seer, Phiorav, 1. xvii. 18 then parfume hym 
with Cinaber fiue or sixe mornynges. 1607 Topsen.. Forr-/. 
Beasts (1658) 273 Take a wreath of Pease-straw or wet hay, 
and putting fire therennto, hold it under the Horses nose, 
so as the smoke may ascend up into his head; then being 
thus perfumed [etc. . x7az Lond. Gas. No. 6031/1 The 
Houses were disinfecting or perfuining. 

b. of incease or other substaace emitting an 
agreeable odour. (Now merged in 2.) 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 92 b, They are.. Lighted, 
Processioned, Censed, Smoked, Perfumed and Worshypped. 
1555 Even Decades 16a They perfume their temples with 
frankensence, @ 7633 G, Heasert Country Parson xiii, He 
takes order. .that the Chureh be..strewed, and stuck with 
boughs, and perfumed with incense. 1658 A. Fox IVurts’ 


Surg. u. xviii. x26 Sometimes ] perfumed these warm clothes 
with Frankincense. 


eC: To cause to emit pungent or odorous 
vapour in burning; to use as a famigating agent. 
Obs. rare. 

1607 Torsei.L. Four-f Beasts (1658) 188 With the hoofs of 
a Goat they drive away Serpents, and also with the hairs by 
burning and perfuming them in the place where the Ser- 
pents lodge. /bid. 200. 

2. To impregnate with a sweet odour; to impart 
a sweet scent to. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

1539 in Lit. Rem, Edw, VI (Roxb) I. p. xxviii, Rayment 
-shrought of newe, to and for his Grace's bodye..shatbe 

urely brusshed, made clene, ayred at the fyer, and per- 

umed throughly. 1§96 Swans. 7am. Shr. 1. ii, 152 
your paper too, And let me haue them verie wet perfum'd; 
For she is sweeter then perfume it selfe. 1998 Drayton 
flerotc. Ep.,Q. Margaret to Dk. Suffolk 8g My Daisie- 
flower, which erst perfumde the ayre. 1 8 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let, to Cress of Mar 10 Mar., She is perfiuned 
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and dressed in the most magnificent and becoming manner. 
1856 G. WiLson Gateways Knowl. (1859) 67, | am not aware 
that it is held essential to the anointing coronation-oil that 
it be perfumed. . 

Ag. %573 Tusser //usb. (1898) 8 With losses so perfiumid 
wasnenernonealine. 1604 1. Waicut Passions v. 255 Inall 
suiters presentes, a man of a bad scent may easily feele 
a smell of profit, which perfumeth those gifts. 166r Bovne 
Style of Script. (1675) 199 David and his princes..perfum’d 
that vast offering.. with this acknowledgment to God. 

+ 3. ctv. To exhale like incense or perfume. Ods. 

1546 LancLey Pol. Verg. De fnvent. 1.¥. 1a Howe Jupiter 
and the other goddes..repared thyther to fecle the fragrant 
odours that perfumed from the sacrifices, 

Henee Perfu:ming /7/. a. 

1707 Mortimer [1s. nga) Il. 196 Tarragon is one of 
the perfuming, or spi urnitures of our Saltets. 1929 
Lonvon & Wise Compt Gard. 205 To contribute towards 
the giving a perfuming relish. 

Perfumed (po'sfizmd, posfidé-md), Afi. a. Ef. 
PERFUME v. or S6.4+-ED. (Cf. F. parfume, 1528.)} 

1. Impregnated with swect odour; scented. 

1538 Exvor, Dict., Sufitus, perfumed. 1589 Greene 
Menaphon (Arb.) 36 His Samela, whose breath was per- 
fumed aire. 15997 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, mt. i. 12 In the perfum‘d 
Chambers of the Great. @1674 Cuarenpon Hist. Red. xu. 
$ 33 A present of Plate, Jewels, and perfum'd Leather. 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chet. (1814) 103 Perfumed dis- 
tilled waters, 1876 T, Haroy £thelberta (1890) 35 She has 
just been ae) with that perfumed piece of a man they 
call Mi. Ladywell 

2. Having a natural perfume; fragrant or sweet- 
smelling ; scented. 

¢ 1620 Rosinson M/ary Alagd. 318 The Pinke, y* Daffodill 
and Chenisance, All in Perfumed sets, y? fragrant heads 
adnance, 1919 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 73 The 
tail'd Pear. .by some esteem’d because it is much perfum‘d. 
3836 Penny Cyel. V1. 4332/1 C. Mahaleb, the perfumed 
cherry. 

+3. f& ‘Fragrant’ to the mind. Oés. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N.1. ii, Studied And perfumed 
flatteries, 164z Mitton Ch. Gove. tt. iii, (1851) 172 Perfumed 
bankets of Christian consolation. #1661 Fuiter Worthies, 
Glostersh. (1662) 362 Muriel.. left a perfumed Memory 
to all the Neighbourhood. 

Perfumeless (ps sfivm-, posfi#'mlés), a. [f. 
PERFUME 56. + -LE8S.] Destitute of perfume or of 
perfumes. 

1885 G. C. Lonimer in Homilet. Rev. (U. S.) Sept. 232 As 
perfumetess as the edelweiss. 289a Padl Afadi G. 14 July 
(3 Another perfumer with a quick eye for business, grasped 
the situation of perfumetess Paris in an instant. 

Perfumer! (porfizma1). [f. PERFUME v. or 
sé, + -EB: perh. after F. parfumeur (1528 in 
Laborde Gloss. 431), f. pavfumer to perfume. ] 

1. One employed to fumigate or perfume rooms. 

1599 Suaxs. Minch Ado 1 ili. 60 Being entertain‘d for a 
perfumer, as I] was smoaking a musty roome [ete.]. 

2. One engaged in making or selling perfumes. 

1573-60 Barer Adz. P 286 A perfumer or that maketh 
a perfume, sufilor, 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xvii. (1592) 
273 He dealt with reason as perfumers doe with Oyles. 1660 
F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 22 Their kitchins may be 
taken for perfumers shops so sweet and odoriferous. 1724 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6250/10 Perfumer of Gloves. 1828 T. 
Hook Pusning v, Perfumers men of scents must be. 

Hence Perfu‘meress, a female perfumer. 


1631 Celestina 1.15 Shee was a Laundresse, a Perfumeresse, | 


a Former of Faces. 

+ Perfumer’, 0s. Alsoy-ier. [ad. F. par- 
Sumier cabinet of perfumes, f. fa7/um, PERFUME sd.] 
A casket of perfumes; a vessel for perfuming. 

tg9r Peacivan. Spanish Diet. Sahumador, a perfuming 
pan, ora perfumer. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny vit. xxix, Hauing 
found among the spoils of Darius the king, his perfumier 
or casket of sweet ointments, 1681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1585/4 
Stolen.., two Silver hilted Swords,..a Silver Perfumer,.. 
a Drabdeberry Riding Coat. > 

Perfumery (p2ifidmori), [f. Perrumer?: 
see -ERY. In mod.F. par hale (in Littré).] a. 
The preparation of perfumes; the business of a 
perfumer. b. Preparations used in perfuming; 
perfames as a class of snbslances. c. A perfumer’s 
place of business. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chen, MM. 387 Fourcroy is of opinion 
that it might be employed in umery, 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chua. v, Compromises between medicine and per- 
fumery, in the shape of toothsome lozenges and virgin honey. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) UL. 413 The 
service of a perfumery ora laundry. 1865 Public Opinion 
7 Jan. 19 Perfume, as its name imports, was. .originally 
locense, the earliest use of perfumery baving been to offer 
sweet odours to the gods, 1895 F.G. Kesvon Hyperides 

Introd. 16 Midas was rr ee y Athenogenes as manager 
ofa perfumery,  attrid. 1841 Evpuinstone Hist. ind. 1. 
1x. dil. 341 Every department, from the Mint and the Treasury 
down to the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices. 

Perfaming, vbi.s6, [See -xc!.] The 
action of the verb PERFUME. a. Burning of incense, 
etc.; fumigation; disinfecting. 1b. Scenting. 

31548 Evvor Dict., Sufitio..,a perfumyng or fumigacion. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comin. 342 Smoking and perfuming 
with sensours [orig. fumigationes atque situs tharrautie. 
3656 Eaat Monn, tr. Boccalini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 260 


The perfuming of Gloves with Ambergreese. 1873 E. Spon 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 383/2 Perfuming [of soap] is 


generally done when the paste is in the frame. 

@. attrib, and Comb., as perfuming-pan, -pot, 
-roont, -vessel, 

1564-78 Buuteyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 49 Forgette not 
sweete perfumes of Rose water, clones, maces, vinegar in 
a perfuming pan, 1647 Trarr Comm. Acts y. 41 The 


PERFUNCTORY. 


martyrs..released for a season, seemed to come..out of & 

perfuniiy oe rather than a prison-house. 1655 Mourer 

Bennet Health's ie (1746) 95 Boil it gently in 

a perfuming Pot with Spiknard aed white Wine. 177a dnn, 

Keg. a/1 Over their graves are generally little open stone. 
buildings, which..have a niche for a perfuming vessel. 

+Perfumist. Ods. [f. Perrume sd. + -1st.] 


One who practises perfuming, or uses perfumes, 
1603 Afirr, Worldly Fame in Harl, Mise. (Math.) U. 529 
Rememher that perfumist, who being bedaubed with .. 


| ointments,..when he should have thanked Vespasian..for 


an office received, was highly rebuked by him. 

Perfumy (p3afiemi), a. [f. Perrume sé. + -y.] 
Having or emitting perfume; fragrant. 

1853 Miss Yonce Heir of Redelyfeé vii, They basked in 
the fresh hreezy heat and Perey ied. 1876 Blackw. Mag. 
Dec. 714 Rich. .perfumy wine. 

+ Perfu-nction. Ods. rare—°, [ad. L. perfune- 
tidn-em, n. of action from perfung-i, perfunct- to 
falfil, perform, go through, endure.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Perfunction, a doing or enduring 
a thing to the end, an accomplishing or finishing a matter. 

Perfunctionary (parfo'nkfoniri), 2. rare. 
[f as prec. +-any, alter Funcrionary.] Perfauc- 
tory, formal; suggesting or having tbe air of an 
official or functionary. 

1838 New Alonthly Mag. LUV. 206 A female voice, in a 
soft but somewhat perfunctionary tone, demanded ‘ Est ce 

u‘on peut altumer le fen?’ 1864 Gd. Words 227/a With 
the air. .of adrill-sergeant, upright as a sign-post, grave and 
perfunctionary in guise. ; 

Perfunctorily (poifyyktarili), adv. [f. Per- 
FUNCTORY @. + -LY 2.] In a perfunctory manner; 
as a necessary duty to be got rid of; as a matler 
of mere form or routine. 

158z MuLcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 162 Not perfunc- 
torilie taken knowledge of, but thoroughly examined. c 1616 
S. Warp Coal from Altar (1627) 69 Why is it that some of vs 
pray..in publique so briefly, so perfunctorily, and feebly? 
1768-74 Tucker Lf. Mat. (1834) II. 489 The office of a 
eo may be performed..either perfunctorily, as a task 
necessary for entitling him to receive his tithes or his 
stipend,..or carefully and conscientiously, as a trust reposed 
in him by God. 1885 Law Times 28 Feh. 311/2 Loose law 
carelessly and perfunctorily administered. 


Perfu-nctoriness. ([f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being perfunctory. 
1 VwirLock Zootontia 454 The nimble Perfunctorinesse 


of soine Commentators (that ae over hard Places). 1657 
W. Morice Coena guast Kowy Pref. 24 There wilt be less 
fear..of negligence and perfunctoriness, 1882 A thenaum 
11 Mar. 314 Nor can Justin Martyr's testimony to the gospel 
be compressed into a few sentences without perfunctoriness. 

+Perfunctorious, z. Os. [f. L. per 
Sunctori-us perfanctory +-0U8.] = PERFUNCTORY. 

1009) Hume's Admonitionn in Wodrow Soc. Mise, (1844) 
586 In executing your particular charges then, thair is a 

yt negligence, a lothing, a perfunctorius doing. a 1653 

INNING Seva. (1845) 297 It must be a perfunctorious, super- 
ficial, and empty joy. 1819 McCrie Melville I. iii 97 The 
perfunctorious performance of their official task. 

+t Perfuncto'riously, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥?; 
answ. to late L. ferfuncforte.] = PERFUNCTORILY. 

16sz Marsury Comm. Habak. i 2 Prayers. .perfunctori- 
ousty vented in the church, 1724 WVodrow Corr. (1843) 111. 
155 As ignorantly and perfuncioriously gone about as any 
part of our worship. 1824 Lanvor /iag. Conv., Middleton & 
Magliabechi Wks, 1853 1. 119/1 He was inclined to execute 
his duty too perfunctoniously. 

Perfa‘nctorize, v. rare. [f. Pernruncrory 
+ -IZE.] fvans. To perform in a perfunctory 
manner; to go through as a piece of routine. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. U1. 504 Alt heartiness. .must be absent 
from services where the stalls are empty, and onty one canon 
and one minor canon perfunctorize the duties.  . 

Perfunctory (pa:fynktari), a, [ad. late jarid. 
L. perfunclori-us ‘done in a careless or superficial 
manner, slight, careless, negligent’, lit. ‘charac- 
teristic of one whose aim is to get aes or get 
rid of a matter’, f. Zerfunctor, agent-n. from fer 

fungi to perform, discharge, go through, get done 
witb, get rid of: see -oRyY.] 

1. Of a thing: Done merely for the sake of 
getting through the duty; done asa piece of routine, 
or for form’s sake only, and so without interest of 
zeal ; formal, mechanical; superficial, trivial. 

158: (imptied in Pearuncrority). 3593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. in Archaica (1815) 11, 206 It is little of value .. that 
can be performed in such perfunctory pamphlets on either 
side, 1655 Stanvey Hist, Philos. 111, (1701) 120 Alexander 
had not been t, if Xenophon had not said, even the 
perfunctory actions of valiant Persons ought to be recorded. 
1690 Bove Chr. Virtuoso 1. 16 Divine Artifice..not to be 
discovered by the perfunctory looks of Oscitant or Unskitful 
Beholders. 1829 Soutney S¢r 7. More II. 101 Attendance 
at divine service, at times when the service is merely per 
functory. 1885 J. Payy Jalk of Town 1. 254 [He] just 
glanced at the two documents in a perfunctory manner. 

b. Of a person: Acting merely by way of duty; 
official; formal; lacking personal interest or zeal. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 141 None but such as 
will be lesuiticall whl. and not perfunctory, may find any 
fanour there. 1644 Mitton Areof, (Arb) 58 The pre- 
sumptuous rashnesse of a perfunctory licencer. 1701 Norns 
{deal World \. v. 323 How many perfunctory inquirers there 
are that carelessly interrogate this Divine oracle. 1870 Loweth 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 267 How little that pete 
functory person dreamed of what was going on under pee 

+2. Stated in formal terms, or with officia 
formality. Oés. rare". 


S| 


PERFUNCTURATE. 


1647 Cuanzxoon f/ist. Reb, vi. § 104 A formal, and per- 
functory Meenre should be sent to lis Majesty, whereby 
they thought a T'reaty would be eater'd upon, 

Perfuncturate, v. rare. [f. L. type *fer- 
functara, {. perfungi (sce PERFUNCTORY) + -ATE 6.) 
trans. Vo perform or do in a perfanclory manner. 

2860 In Woacestek (cited from North Brit. Kev.) 

+Perfu-rnish, v. Ols. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
dial, Forms: a. 4-5 perfornys, -yee, 4-6 per- 
furnis, -ys,-ysch, -iashe, 5 perfournys, (Caxton 
parfor-, -four-, -furny(s)she), 6 perfurnels(e, 
-eiss, 9 arch. perfurniah. 8, § perfourmys, 
6 Sc. perfurmia, -meis. [f. F. parfourniss-, 
lengthened stem of parfournir, in OF. to achieve, 
complete, accomplish, furnish completely, furnish 
with what is waaling to completeness (in Britton, 
Gower, elc.), f. far throngh = Per- 2 + fournir 
to accomplish, complete, supply, FURNISH, q. ¥. 
Perfurnish is connected wit 
intermediale ME. farfourne, parfourny (sce PER- 
FORM), and 16the. perfurmis, perfourmys, here.] 

1, ¢rans. To perform, carry out, execute: =PER- 
Form 5, 6. 

a, 1975 Baksovua Bruce xu. 61 This wes the first strak of the 
ficht, That wes perfornyst douchtely. 1442 Aberdeen Regr. 
(2844) 1. 397 Thai sall fulfill and perfornyce his said werk 
efter thetenourof theendentour. ¢1489Caxton Blanchardyn 
xliii. 169 Ee eae her request. 1512 //e/yas in 
Thoms Prose Kon, (1828) 111.63 Then Helyas perfurnisshed 
his purpose. @1g7a Knox é/ist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 445 To 
perturneise hir wicked interprises. 

B. 19a Lyndesay's Monarche 4151 Quhen thay had done 
perfurmeis (ed. 1552 perfurneis] his intents, 

b. tnt. for pass. To admit of being carried out. 

1393 Zest. Ebor, (Surtees) 1. 186 In kase be that this wyt- 
word will noght perfurnysche, I will it be abrydged; for 
1 will hafe of na mans part bot of myne aune. 

2. To furnish, supply (orig. what was wanted 
to complete): = Pexroxm 1b. + Also with fort, 

o, 1533 Bettenoen Livy in. ii. (S.T.S.) 247 To perfurnis pis 
batall,..the latynis..war commandit to gif pair maist reddy 
support. 1536 — Cron, Scot. (181) Il. 469 Ane of thir 
clannis wantit ane man to perfurnis furth the nowmer. 
a 1557 Diurn, Oceurrents (Bannatyne Cl.} 37 To perfurneiss 
ane thowsand horsmen for thrie moncthis. @ 1578 Linnrsay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) 1. 288 Pulder and bullat 
sic as he might perfurneis at that tyme. 1819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 178 That near him did perfurnish‘d 
stand Wi' a‘ his battle-gear. 

B. 1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Afise, (1888) 15 Thay 
sall hafe all the lede that ys thare nowe, and perfourmys the 
remenand of thayr costes. 

%. To decorale, trim, ‘furnish’: = PERFOouM 2b. 


1375-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 582 In perfurnisyng } 


capncium domini Prioris..ex furura propria. 
. To finish, bring to completion: =PERFORM 1. 

a. c1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7937 This thing to ende to 
perfournys. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. ze Goo 
a side & lete vs parfornysshe our batayll. 1490 — sMeydos 
xvi, 62 To gyue hym commanundement .. that he parfour- 
nyshe hys vyage. 

B. 1583 Douglas’ Encis im. viii. 8a Fra that perfurmist 
L42S. perfurnist) was our offerand day. 

Perfuse (paihi-z), v. [f. L. perfits-, pp). stem 
of perfundére, {, PER- + frendére to pour out.) 

1. ¢rans. To overspread with aay moisture; to 
besprinkle (zit water, etc.) ; lo hedew; to cover 
or suffuse with anything shed on (e. g. radiance, 
colour, grace, goodness). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) x8ab, In mouth and 
lyppes, all perfused with grace. 16a5 Jackson Creed v. xii, 
Each as it were to perfuse itself with its own goodness. 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies 1. ii, 3 Some Creatures.. perfusing them- 
selves with water. 373a J. WHatey Poems 175 The Check 
ve ted poise ie pono te — ee 

excursions, W1 es (28 insi 
ee cmtnimia | 97 8 nes Deis 

2. To poar (something) through; to diffuse 
throngh or over; to canse to flow through. Also fg. 

1666 Haavey Aford, Angl. xii. 144 These clouds, as they 
are raised out of the Sea... being perfused throngh the Air, 
1857 Yruths Cath. Relig. ted. 4) 278 They have the devil 
infused, perfused, and transfused into them. 2 Brit, 
Sled. Frnt, 17 Sept. 681 By perfusing Locke's fluid through 

je Coronary system of the heart of cat or rabbit. 

Perfusion (pasfit-zan), [ad. L. perfiision-em, 
n, of action f. perfundere : see prec.] 

a. The action of ponring (a fluid) on or over; 
sheddiag on; diffusion through. 

3574 Newton /icalth Mag. 9 There should ensue an oynte- 
Ment or perfusion of temperate oyle. r63a tr. Bruel's Praxis 
4ted, 291 The perfusion of naturall heate .. doth gine life to 
the wormes, 1666 Hanvev Mord. Angi, iv. 47 A perfusion 
of a just proportion of gall. x700 Sir J. Frover Cold Baths 
1.11. 4 A large Perfusion of Cold Water recollects the heat, 
1775 Sta E, Basar Obdserv. Wines 294 Leave to others the 
active parts of the perfusions, detersions, &c. 

Dd. spec. The pouring over of waler in baptism, 
&S opposed to immersion, 

ior Schol. Disc, agst, Antichr.1.ii. 112 What, and serneth 
the signe of the water .. for the time only of the perfusion? 
711 J. Gate Ref. Wall's Hist. inf. Bapt. 134 This rite 
peg wont tu be perfurmed by immersion, and not by per- 

usion, 1889 Davsoare Hist. Presbyt. Eng. 439 Perfusion 

(pouring or sprinkling) was not accounted unlawful. 

©. coner, ‘That which has been ponted over. rare, 
2848 Keclesiologis? VII. 99 Wine for the ablution of the 


chalice of the mass, and al. i 
SE eos also another chalice to receive the 


perform by the | 
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Perfusive (pa:fizslv). a. [f. L. perfiis-, ppl. 
stem (see PERFUSE)+-IVE.] Having the character 
of being shed all over, or diffused all throngh. 

1817 Cotentpce Biog, Lit. 159 ‘The perfusive and omni- 
present grace which have preserved, as ina shrine of precious 
amber, the Sparrow of Catullus, the Swallow, the Grass- 
poppet, and all the other little loves of Anacreon. a4 
W.G. T. Sueop Homiletics iii. 85 Unity that is thoroug! 
and perfusive, and moulds the multitudes of materials, 

Pergameneous (pdigimfaras), a. [f. L. 
pergamén-a PARCHMENT + -Eous.] Of the nature 
or textare of parchment ; parchmenly. 

18a6 Kirav & Se, £atomol. 111. xxxv. 606 Something 
between coriaceous and membranons, which 1 shall express 
by the term fergamencoxs. Ibid. IV. x\vii. 371 Tegmina 
generally pergameneous, reticulated with nervures. 1866-8 
Owen Anat. Vertebr. (L.), This is closed hy a per, 
meneous expansion. 1899 A//butt’s Syst. ‘Med VIM. 708 
‘The consistence of the skin is..somewhat pergameneous, 

+ Pergamenous. Ods. rare—° = prec. 

1656 Buiount Glossogr., Pergamenous, of or belonging to, 
or full of Parchment or Velunt. ee 

Pergamentaceous (p5sgimeata‘fas), a. [f. 
med.L. pergantent-um PARCHMENT + -ACEOUS,] 
Parchmenty; = PERGAMENEOUS, 

1847-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat. 1V. 20/1 Polypary pergamen- 
taccous or corneous. 1875 Huxcev in £acyel. Brit. 1. 763/r 
They] are apt to become tongh and almost pergamentaceous 
in spirit specimens. 

Pergana: see PERGUNNAN, 

+Perge, v. Obs. rare". [ad. L. perg-cre to 
go on, proceed. Prob. founded on the use of the 
L. ope perge (p5'1dz2), ‘go on, proceed’, as in: 

bi naxs, L. L. Liv. it 54 Penge, good M. Holofernes, 
perge.) 


intr, To go on, proceed. 
Hoa iat ia Miseries Inforced Marr. n, Thou art a good 
Frank, if thou pergest thus, thon art still a companion of 
gallants. 


Perget(te, pergit, obs. forms of PancEr. 

i Pergola (p3ugéla). (a. It. pergola ‘ any arbor, 
boure or close walke of boughes, namely of vines’ 
(Florio) :—L. pergula projecting roof, shed, vine 
arbour; f. pergére to proceed, come forward.] 

1. An arbour formed of growing plants trained 
over trellis-work ; esp. a covered walk so formed. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 39 Twist East and North erect 
a Pergola or Shed, so contriv'd with a Cover, as to exclude 
or admit the Rain, snow and weather at pleasure. 1849 


Ruskin Sev. Lawfs ii. 43 In the cupola of the Duoino at 
Parma ..we might have taken the vines for a veritable per- 


PERHIBIT. 


Jéid, 56, Lam not afraid to own my name, though perhappen 
youare. (Su passin] 


Perhaps (porhips), adv. (sb.) Also § per 
happous (7), 6 perhapia, perhappes. In vulgar 
or carcless specch often shortened top’rapa (preps). 
ft Pen prep. II. 1 + happes, haps, pl. ar happe, 

Lap 56., chance, accideat: cf. 0”, upon, fn happles 


| (Har 4b); ferkap and ferhappes appeared laler 


gola. 1866 Synonos Sh, Italy § Greece uv. (1874) 95 Vines | 


. climb the six stories, to blossom out into a pergola upon 
the roof. 1896 M. D. Fairaaien in Daily News 15 Sept.6/t 
The pergola, or vine-clad arbour, is before the door. 

+2. An clevated stand or balcoay. Ods. rare. 
(Cf. It. pergo/o covered balcoay.] 

1654 Every Diary 20 July, Neere this [Wilton} is a per- 

ola or stand, buil¢ tu view the sports, 1656 Fixerr A ot- 
Ee 210 Fle was ordained his standing in the Pergola 
of the Banquetting House. 

+Pergracil, a. Oés. (ad. L. per- 
gracilis very sleader.] 

1623 CockenaM, Pergractil, \eane, slender. 

+ Pergra‘phical, a. Obs. rare—*, [f. L. per- 
graphic-us very skilful, very artful (f Pen- 4+ 
graphicus) +-Au.] Hence + Pergra-phically ado, 

3623 Cockream, Pergraficall, cunning. /bid. 11, Very 
Cust done, Pergrafically. 1656 Buount Glossogr., 
Vergraphical,., very cunningly made or done, artificial, 
workmanlike. 

+Pergrateful, 2. Oés. rare—*. [f. PEn- 4 
+ GRATEFUL, after L. pergrat-us very agreeable.) 
Very agreeable to the mind or senses. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou’s Disp. 338 They mutuate a flavour 
pergratefull to the stomach. 

| Pergunnah, pergana (p2gy'nk). Also 8 
purgunnah, 9 pergunna. ([s. Pers. and Urdu 


Jp parganah district.] A division of territory 
in India, comprising a number of villages; a sub- 
division of a zf//ah. 

1765 Iowwens fist. Events 1, (1766) atz7 The lands of 
the twenty-four Purgannahs, ceded to the Company by the 
treaty of 2757. 3799 Gaant in R. Patton Astat. Monarchies 
(180x) 208 note, The Moghul empire, in its greater divisions 
of souhahs, circars, perguonahs, corresponding tu uur de- 
nominations of apres, counties, hureess, oF parishes. 
1844 H. H. Wuson Brit. {dia Il. 536 The office of 
Kanungo in each Pergana, or district, was revived. 2895 
Mes. B.M. Croxen Village Tales (1896) 117 ‘The people of 
the pergunnah ..do not know you. 

atirid. 1844 1. H. Witson Brit, India 1, 464 Where the 
collections were regulated by pergunna or district rates. 

+ Perha‘p, adv. Obs. rare. [A form paralle) 
lo PeRuars, formed on the singular Hap, chance.) 
= Pernars; perchance. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 27/50 Pethappe, forté, fortasse. 1573 

« Fouuerin Sir 7. Moris C. on. seal Tobe Rdr. « ve 

‘hough that Perel to other folke he seeme to liue in al 
worldly wealth and blisse. 1634 Harington's Ort, Fur. u. 
xxxviil, Perhap a man, or some infernal! sprite. 

+ Perha:ppen, adv. ?dial. Obs. [app. aa 
alteration of perhaps or perhap, after may-hap, 
dial. say-happen, mappen; cf. the similar W.Midl. 


dial. dchappen.] = PeRruars, 
3756 Touvenvy féist. 2 Orphans 11. 26 1f.. you do these 
things here, perhappen you'll do the same ar another place. 


rare—°, 


| lowed vp with ouer great sorow, 


than peradventure, percase, and perchance, which 
perhaps has now in great measure superseded. 
‘Thislater origination explains the absence of asense- 
development parallel to that of the other words. 


Perhaps occurs only thrice in the Bible of 1611, all in the 
N.T., and all originally in the Rhemish version.] 

1. A word qualifylng a statement so as to express 
possibilily with uacertainty: It may be, possibly ; 
= PERCHANCE 3 (and wilh the same coastractions). 

¢ examples ¢ 1430 are uncertain. The reading of the 

MS. (Hari. 32 If. 45, 51) may be ser dapfous, but it may 

just as well per happons, or, in the second instance, 

— Aapfpans. Anthisuncertainty the quots. are left here, as 
ing the earliest traces of any form Brthe word} 

le1q30 Lync. Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 34 She wol per 
happous(?) maken hir avowe. /é7d. 35 Per happous(?) one is 
loved that wol not fade.] 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arh.) 98 Savynge wother whyles 
perhapis They gett a feawe broken scrapis. 1546 Supplic. 
of Poore Commons (E, E.'T.S.)85 Perhappes some one of vs 
hath hylded c. shepe. 1§90 SuHaxs. Com. Arr. ui. 4 Perhaps 
some Merchant hath inuited him. 1598 Merrs Padladis 
Tamia 286 To thinke on this, may pleasure be prehaps 
another day. 1617 Moryson /¢fa. & 110 Perhaps 1 haue 
seene a more sumptuous monument, hut a more beautifull 
did I neuer see. 31677 Jounson in May's Corr. (1848) 128 
Perhaps I may give farther answer to this query. 1766 
Goupso. Vie. Wake/. xix, Perhaps 1 shall never see him or 
happiness more, 18. Hooo Poetry, Prose, & Worse v, He 
..iS p'rhaps the sole Bard at this present Whose Poems are 
certain to pay. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. xxxii, ‘Very good, sir,' 
responded Mrs. Raddle, with lofty politeness. ‘Then p'raps, 
sir, you'll’ [etc.}. 1876 T. Haanvy Ftéelberta xxxiti, Mr. 
Julian says that perhaps he and his sister may also come 
for a few days before the season is over, . 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, nsaally with 
ellipsis: cf, PERADVENTURE 3 b, PERCASE 3 b, 
PERCHANCE 3 b. 

1534 Mower Com/. agst. Trid. m. xxiv. Uj, But as it maie 
he; perhappes ye: so it may be, perhappes naye. 16: G. 
Sanovs Z'rav. 6 The Towne ., stretcheth along a Po aps 
amile in length. 1722 Heaane. Codlect. (O. H. 5.) IIL. 297 
Perhaps abt y* time of Edw. I. or later, 180g Matxin Gil 
Blas xu. i. (htldg) 423 A little too broad, perhaps. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 29 Nov. 5/1 There are three, or perhaps 
four, courses open to us. 

la a conditional clause: As may happen or 
be the case; as is possible; by aay chance: = 
PERADVENTURE 2, PERCASE 2, ’ERCHANCE 2. Now 


rare, and chiefly in snless perhaps. 

1576 Frenne Panofpl. Epist. 405 Vnlesse (perhappes} you 
vse these or such lyke woords. 1582 N. ‘1. (Rhem.) dicts 
viii. 22 Pray to God, if perhaps this cogitation of thy 
hart may be remitted thee. — 2 Cor, it 7 Lest perhaps 
[so 16115 188: A.’ by any means) such an one be swal. 
1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's 


| Africa vt. 281 Not one drop of water is to be found, volesse 


{ pee some raine falleth. Afod. You may take this, un- 


less, perhaps, you would prefer to wait for a better. 

B. sé. @. A slatement qualified by ‘ perhaps’; 
sn expression of possibility combined with uncer- 
tainty, snspicion, or doubt; an avowedly doubtful 
statement. b. Something that may happen (or 
exisl), or may not; a mere powebility. 

1834 Mons Com/. agrt. Trid, in. xxiv. Uj, All his for- 
geneness goeth, cosin, you se wel, but by perhappes. 1641 
J. Snvte Sarat & Hagar (1649) 38 Often have we known 
those that have cast themselves upon this perhaps, to have 
been taken away suddenly. a 1680 Cuannock Delight in 
Prayer Wks. (1849) 241 Little comfort can be sucked froin 
aperhaps. 1790 Coweee Let. to S, Rose 3 Jan.,1 ae 
feel in my heart a perhaps importing that we have possibly 
met for the last time. 1843 Canuviz Past & Pr. tt. 1, We 
quietly believe this Universe to be intrinsically a tS 
unintelligible Perbaps, 1866 Ruskin £t4, Dustiv. 60 We can 
make ourselves uncomfortahle to any extent with perhapses, 

Hence Perha‘ps v. a. inir. To ase the word 
‘perhaps’; to make expressly doubtful or con- 
jectaral statements; b. érans, to qualify with 
* perhaps” as an expression of uncertataty. 

1789 J. Waite Lar/ Strongbow 11.95 He, probabl 
have continued pechapsing against Ireland. 17g 
77, 1 perhaps'd every thing. 5 

+ Perhendinancer. Oés. rare. [For *pferendi- 
nanc-er, {. med.L, perendinare (erron. ferhend-) 
to stay, sojourn, lit. to defer till the day after 
to-morrow: see PERENDINATE.) A Sojourner, 4 
lodger. 

1489 Injunct, Prioress Appictonin Dugdale Monast. Angl. 
{r8a5) V. 654/a Item that yee take noe perhendinauncers 
or sojomers into your place from hensforward, but if they 
i Soe or ellis old persons. 1736 F. Daaxe Edoracurt 
1, Ix. 385. - 

Perhenuall, obs. corrupt form of PERENNAL. 

ICP. med. L. perhennis for ferennis.} _ 

+Perhi-bit, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. perkibit-, 

pl. stem of ferhibcre to hold oat, ascribe, etc., f 
Pos 3 + Aabére to have, hold.) ¢vans. To hold 


to be), to repate. 
(2 SaTineen Renon's Dip. 567 Galen is perhibited its 


, would 
fvina 1. 


Author... because he celebrated it. 


PERHIEMATE. 


+ Perhi-emate, 7. Ods. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. per-hiemdre, f. per through + Azems winter.] 
intr, To spend or pass the winter. 

1623 Cockeram, Perhiemate, to winter at a place. 

Perhorresce (pdshpre's), v. [f. PeR- 2 + 
L. horréseére to begin to shake, to shudder, etc.) 
trans. To shudder at. 

1895 W. Wattace in Fortn. Kev. Apr. 544 The subjective 
idealism Mr. B. perhorresces. 


Peri (pieri). [mod. ad. (cf. Fr. fer?) Pers. sp 


pari or peri, in Pehlevi parik evil genios, male- | 


volent elf or sprite, Avestan (Zend) parrikd one 
of several beautiful but malevolent female demons 
employed by Ahriman to bring comets and eclipses, 
prevent rain, cause failure of crops and dearth, 
etc.; in mod. Persian, poetically represented as a 
beautiful or graceful being (cf. fairy in Eng.) ; 
hence such combinations as pavi-ré ‘ fairy-faced’, 
pari-paykar ‘fairy-formed’, etc. i 
has no etymological connexion with fairy.)} 

In Persian Mythology, one of a race of super- 
human beings, originally represented as of evil or 
malevolent character, but subsequently as good 
genii, fairies, or angels, endowed with grace and 
beanty. ence vans. ‘a fair one’. 

1777-80 Ricnarpson Persian Dict. Diss. p. xxxv, Those 
beings, who inhabited the globe immediately before the 
creation of man, they call Per’s and Drves. .. The Peris are 
described as beautifut and benevolent; and though guilty 
oferrors which had offended Omnipotence, they are supposed, 
in consequence of their penitence, still to enjoy distinguished 
marks of divine favour. /é7d, xxxvi, The Peris and Dives 
are suppased to be formed of the etement of fire. .. Perfume 
is the only food of the Peris. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1868) 64 Are the Peries come down from their spheres ? 
1813 Byron Bride Abydos 1. v, My Peri! Ever welcome 
here! 1817 Moore Lalla #., Paradise & Peri, One morn 
a Periat the gate Of Eden stood disconsolate. 1889 C. C. R. 
Up for Season 240 Peers, peasants, peris of opera and play, 
Lords, ladies, and louts. 

Peri, obs. form of Perat, South American fish. 

Peri-, prefix, repr. Gr. wepi prep. and adv., 
‘round, around, round about, about’, combined 
in these senses with verbs and their derivatives, 
substantives and adjectives; (a) in adverbial con- 
struction, as mepBdrémav to look around, zepr- 
orpépay to turn round, mepiodos a going round, 
mepinaros walking about, mepiypioos gilded all 
over ; from the sense ‘all over’, it was an easy 
extension to those of ‘altogether, quite, very, 


(Bat the word © 
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around an axis; sfec. around the axis-cylinder of a 
nerve; Peribra-nchial (-kiAl), around the branchize 
or gills; Peribro*nchial (-kidl), around the bron- 
chial tubes; Peribu-rgal, around a bursa mucosa 
in a joint; Periceecal (-si*kal), around the cecum; 
Perice‘llular, around a cell or cells; Perice- 
pha‘lio (Gr. cepad7 head], round the head, as the 
external carotid artery; Perice‘rebral, around 
the brain, orthecerebral hemispheres; Perichordal 
(-kpudal), around the notochord or spinal cord ; 
Perichoroi*dal (-kor-), around the choroid coat 
of the eye; Perico‘rneal, around the cornea of 
the eye (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perico-rtical, around 
the cortex (see CorTEX 3); Pericystic (-si'stik) 
(Gr. «vor bladder}, around the bladder, or a 
cyst; Peridental [L. dens tooth) = fertodontal ; 
Peridu‘ral, around the dura mater; Periendy- 
mal, Ferlepe‘ndymal, around the efendyma or 
lining membrane of the cerebral ventricles and 
spinal canal; Ferifaacienlar [L. fasciculus 
bundle), around a bundle, e.g. of nerve-fibres; 
Perifi‘bral, Perifi*tbrons, arcund a fibre, as 
the perifibrum of a sponge (see b); Ferifol- 
lMi‘oular, arcund a follicle; BPeriganglio’nic, 
around a ganglion; Periga‘strio (Gr. yaorip 
belly, stomacb}, around the stomach or alimentary 
canal; Perigla’ndular, around a gland; Peri- 


' glo'ttic [Gr. yA@rra tongue], around the base of 


excecdingly, beyond measure’, as in meptxaddns — 


right beautiful, very beautiful, and that of ‘ going 
beyond’ or ‘exceeding’, as in wepirofeve to over- 
shoot. (4) In prepositional construction, forming 
parasynthetic adjs. and derived shs.,e.g. wepixdpdsios 
‘situated wep? xapdiga, around or about the heart’, 
thence 70 mepixapdiov ‘the membrane surrounding 
the heart, the pericardium’. 

A small number of technical Greek words in mept- 
were adopted in ancient Latin; more were added 
in late and medieval Latin; most of these are 
represented in the modern Romanic langs., and in 
English (see Pericarpium, Pericarr, PErticp, 
PERIPATETIC, PERIPHERY, PERIPIRASE, PRRIFLUS, 
PERISTYLE, PERITONEUM); and, on the model of 
these, adaptations of ancient Greek compounds in 
mept-, and new compounds from Greek elements 
(frequently also from Latin clements), have been 
introduced in great numbers in modern scientific 
Latin Sale in biological nomenclature), and in the 
scientific terminology of the modern languages 
generally, in which Zerz- has been found to be a 


the epiglottis; Perignathic (-gneepik) [Gr. yvados 
jaw], around the jaws; Perihepa'tic [Gr. jjzop 
liver], around the liver; Peri-inte‘stinal, around 
the intestines; Perilaryngeal (-ri‘ndz74]), around 
the larynx; Perilenti‘cular, (the spacc) surround- 
ing the crystalline lens of the eye ; Perilo-bular, 


around the lobes or lobules (of the liver or | 


lungs); Perilymphangial (L. 4ypha lymph + 
Gr, d-yyefov vessel}, around a lymphatic vessel ; 
Perimetrial (-mftrial) [Gr. pprpa uterus], around 
the uterus (= Perimerric @.2); Berine’phral, 
Perinephric [Gr. veppés kidney], around the 
kidney (so Perine’phrial, pertaining to the feri- 
nephrium: see b); Perinu’clear, around the 
nucleus; Periocular [L. ocz/us eye) = fertoph- 
thalmic; Periodontal [Gr. d5ovs tooth}, around 
a tooth, pertaining to the Zeriodontum (see b); 
Periwsophageal (-isofee'dzzal), around the cwso- 
phagus; Perioophorie (-dofprik) [Gr. wopdpoy 
ovary], around the ovary; Periophtha‘Imic [Gr. 
bpOadrpcs eye}, around the eye; Perfo-ptic [see 
Optic] = feriorbital; Perlo'ral[L. ds, 7- mouth], 
around the mouth; Perio‘rbital, around the orbit 
of the eye; Peripancrea‘tic, around the pan- 
creas; Peripapi‘lary, around the optic papilla ; 


_ Peripe'nial, (muscular fibres) surronnding the 


convenient prefix for denominating the structure or | 


region lying round a defined organ or part. Most 
of these terms are (with the appropriate modifica- 
tion of form) of international currency, and it is 
often difficult to ascertain in which of several 
languages a particular term was first used. 

The more important ferz- words (including those of historical 
standing, and those in more or less general use) will be found 
in their alphabetical places; others of less importance or 
more exclusively technicat use follow here. 

1. In numerous scientific terms, chiefly anatomical 
aud pathological. 

In these Zerz- has a prepositional relation to the sb 
implied in the succeeding element (see (4) above), 

a. In adjs. = situated or occurring about or 
around, sarrounding or enclosing (the part, organ, 
etc. denoted by the second element); sometimes 
also = pertaining to the part, or thing, denoted by 
a corresponding sb. (see b): as 

Pe:riadventi‘tial, situated outside the adventitia 
or outer coat of a blood-vessel; Periampu‘llary, 
around an empulla or dilated mouth of a duct (in 
quot., that of the bile-duct); Perla‘nal, around 
or aboat the anus (Sy@. Soc. Lex.); Periarte'rial, 
around an artery or arteries; Periartlonlar 
[L.. articulus joint], around a joint; Peria’xial, 


penis; Perlpe'talous, around the petals ofa plant, 
or the petaloid ambulacra of an echinoid; Peri- 
pharyngeal (-faritndz7al), around the pharynx; 
Peripo'rtal, around the portal vein (Syd. Soe. 
Lex.); Periprosta‘tie, around the prostate gland; 
Peripylo‘rio, around the pylorus; Perire‘ctal, 
situated around the rectum; Perirenal [L. ré7 
kidney] = ferinephric; Perirhinal (Gr. Ais, 
ftv- nose}, around the nose (Syd. Soc. Lex.); 
Perisple‘nic, around the spleen; Perisyno'vial, 
around the synovial membrane; Perithora‘cio, 
around the thorax; Perito’nsillar, around a tonsil 
or the tonsils; Peritracheal (-tré*kial), around 
the trachea of an insect; Perin-ngual [L. uzguis 


nail], around the nail; Periure*thral, around | 


the nrethra; Perin‘terine, nround the uterus; 


| Perivasscular [L. vasciz/um vessel}, around a 


vessel or vessels (usu. blood-vessels); Perivenous 
(L. véna vein], around a vein; Periventri‘cular, 
around a ventricle; Perive-sical [L. vésica blad- 
der], around the bladder; Perivi‘sceral, around 
the viscern; Perivite'lline, around the vitellus or 
yolk of an ovam. (See quotations after c.) 


b. In sbs. (mostly in Latin form) denoting 


| a part, organ, etc., surrounding or enclosing that 


denoted by the second clement: as PERIANTH, 
-ANTUIUM, PERICARDIUM, etc. 

|| Periceme’ntum, the substance surrounding the 
cement of a tooth; Pe'richord [see CHorp], the 
sheath or investment of the notochord; || Peri- 
denteum [f. L. dens, dent- tooth, after PERI- 
CARDIUM] (sce quot.); || Perlde‘smium (Gr. 
deopds band}, ‘the areolar tissne ensheathing a 
ligament’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); || Peridi-dymis 
{after epididymis}, the tuaica albuginea envelop- 
ing the testicle (Syd. Soe. Lex.); || Perif‘bram, 
a sheath surrounding a fibre nnd other parts in a 
sponge; || Perigamium [Gr. ydyos marriage} 
Sot., an involucre enclosing both male and female 


PERI-. 


' reproductive organs in mosses; || Periglottie [a. 

| Gr. mepryAwrris a covering of the tongue}, the 

| epithelium or skin of the tongue; also, the epi- 

| glottidean gland; || Perinephrium [Gr. vegpds 
kidney], the connective tissue which envelops the 
kidney; {| Periodo‘ntum, -odo-ntium [Gr. d3ovs 
tooth], the periodontal membrane, which invests 
the fang of a tooth; || Periophtha‘lmium [Gr. 
épbadrpés eye}, the nictitating membrane of a hird’s 
eye; || Periphora’nthium, So/, = PERICLINIUM; 
|| Perietethium (Gr. o7780s breast], Kirby’s 
name for a part of the thorax of an insect, now 
usually called mesosternunz; || Peritendineum, 
the connective tissue forming the sheath of a tendon 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.); || Pexithe-lium [heey 5 
a layer of cells like epithelium, lining a vessel or 

| cavity; vascular epithelinm; (| Perizonium (Gr. 
(wry belt} Boz, a name for the thin non-siliceous 
membrane of a young auxospore in diatoms. (See 
quotations after c.) 

| 

| 

‘ 


ec. Path, In sbs. in -1718 (-ai-tis), denoting inflam. 
mation occurring in the parts around or about that 
denoted by the second element, or in the part 
denoted hy a corresponding sb. (see b); with 
corresponding adjs. in -#¢i¢ (-i'tik); as Penrcarni- 
T1s, PERINEURITIS, PERITYPHLITIS, etc., q. v., and 
many others, of which the following are examples. 
Periadenitis [Gr. 48 gland], inflammation of 
the connective tissue around a gland; Periarte- 
ri'tis, of the outer coat of an artery (hence Peri- 
arteri‘tio a.); Periarthri-tis [Gr. ap9pov joint], 
of the tissues round a joint (Syd. Soe. Lex.); 
Peribronchitis, of the peribronchial connective 
tissue; Pericho lecysti-tis [(Cnorecrst], of the 
peritoneum immediately covering the gall-bladder 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.); Pericoli'tie (-coloni‘tia), of the 
| connective tissue round the colon; Pericclpi-tis 
(Gr. xéAmos bosom, taken as = vagina], of the 
connective tissue round the vagina (Syd. Soc. Lee.) ; 
Pericowperi'tis, of the connective tissue around 
Cowper's glands; Perieystitia (Gr. «doris blad- 
der), of the connective tissue around the urinary 
bladder ; Pe:ricystomati*tis, ‘ of the surrounding 
coat or membrane of an ovarian cystoma ’ (Billings 
1890); Perideamitis, of the peridesmium (see 
b); Perididymi-tis, of the sertdidymis (see b) ; 
Pe:riencephalitis [ExcerHaLon}, of the mem- 
branes surrounding the brain, esp. the pia mater; 
Perienteritis [Gr évrepoy ‘itestinell ‘of the 
subperitoneal connective tissue surrounding the 
intestine’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Perigastri‘tis, ‘of the 
peritoneal coat of the stomach’ (Billings); Peri- 
hepatitis [Gr. rap liver], of the serous tissue 
forming the capsule of the liver; Perilaryngi'tis, 
of the connective tissue round the larynx (Syd. Soe. 
Lex.);Perilymphang(e)itie[see per7?/ymphangial 
in a}, of the connective tissue around a lymphatic 
vessel; Perimetri‘tis [Gr. u7pa uteras], of that 
part of the peritoneum about the uterns (hence Feri- 
metri‘tic a.); Perimyeli‘tis [Gr. puedds marrow, 
taken as = spinal cord], of the membranes sur- 
rounding the spinal cord ; Perinephri'tis, of the 
perinephrium (see b) or tissue surrounding the 
kidney (hence Perinephri'tio c., relating to peri- 
nephritis; also erron. = gerinephric: see a); 
Periodontitis, of the pertodontum (see b); Feri- 
wsophagi'tis, of the connective tissue around 
the cesophagus (Syd. Soe. Lex.); Perioophoritis 
(-opforai-tis) [Gr. dopdpor ovary], of that part of 
| the peritonenm contiguous to the avary (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; Periorbi'tis [contr. for Aeriorbititis], of 
the periorbital membrane (see a); Periorchi‘tis 
(see qnot.); Peripachymeningitis (-pz:kimen- 
indgaitis), of the outer layer of the dura mater; 
Feriphacitis (-fasoi'tis) [Gr. ¢axds lentil, taken as 
=lens}, of the capsule of the crystalline lens of the 
eye (Mayne Expos. Lex.); Periphiebitia [Gr. 
prey, prcB- vein}, of the connective tissue forming 
the sheath of a vein (hence Periphlebi'tic 2.) ; 
Peripleuri‘tis, of the areolar tissue beneath the 
pleura; Peripy:lephlebi‘tis [Gr. An gate, prey 
vein], of the connective tissue surrounding the por- 
tal vein (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Perisalpingitis [Gr. 
aéAmyé trumpet, taken as = Fallopian tabe], of 
that part of the peritonenm adjacent to the Fallo- 
pian tube (#6¢d.); Perispleni‘tis, of the perl- 
toneal tissue forming the capsule of the spleen 
(hence Perisplenitie a.); Peritonsfli(tia, of 
the tissue surrounding the tonsil; Periurethri‘tis, 
of the tissue surrounding the urethra; Perivasca- 
li-tia, of the perivascular sheath (see a) of a blood- 
vessel, esp. of the retinal vessels (Syd. Soe. Lex.)} 
Perivisceri‘tie, of the tissues round the viscera. 


PERI-. 


1897 Adlbutt's Syst, Med, \V. 143 In very severe cases [of 1 from [the bod 


Scarlatina] the Adenitis is often associated with a low form 
of “periadenitis, 26/d. 111. 721 Carcinoma starting in the 
duodenum near the biliary: papilla—juxta-ampullary or *perl- 
ampullary carcinoma, as it has been called. 1898 /éid, V. a 
Jn each lobule the peribronchial tissue (as well ns the *peri- 
arterial) is continuons with the perilobular tissue, Jé/d. 313 
Both the *periarteritic and peribronchial granulations ma: 
occur as separate nodules. 1880 A. Frint Prine. Aled. 
196 To..inflammatory changes in the outer coat of the 
arteries the name *feriarteritis is applied. 1897 Addoutt's 
Syst. Med. V1. 80 *Periarticular bony formations may cause 
entire dislocation of a joint. 1881 E, R. Lanxestea in 
Fucyel. Brit, XU 548/2 The Actinozoa ,.exhibit a differen. 
tiation of this space into an axial and a *periaxial portion. 
1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 400 A cavity formed 
around the branchlal chamber by the lumen of these united 
sacs, the “peribranchial space (perithoracic chamber of 
authors), 1873 1. H. Green /afrod. Pathel. (ed. 2) 297 The 
thickening of the *peri-bronchial tissue which sometimes 
occurs inchronic bronchitis. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 
(ed. 6) 243 *Peri-bronchitis..is a term applied to inflamma. 
tion of the onter halves of the bronchial wall. 1897 <4 //dutr's 
Syst. Aled. 111, 132 The redness, *peri-bursal swelling, and 
tenderness slowly disappeared, 1879 St, George's /losp. 
Rep. 1X. 353 *Periceecal inflammation, 1896 A //outt's Syst. 
Aled. \. 121 An extensive *pericellular cirrhosis in cattle. 
1899 /éid. V1. 537 The perve-cells of the brain are placed 
within pericellular sacs. 1900 Lancet 18 Ang. 539/t The 
“pericementum compressed between the root of the teeth 
and the alveolus very quickly became necrosed. 1890 
Birunes Avat. Aled, Dict. 11.311 *Pericephalic artery. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 158 The peri-vascular 
lymphatic spaces communicate freely with the *peri-cerebral 
ces, 1878 Beut Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 447 *Perie 
chordal tissue. 1876 tr. Waguer's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 151 
The Soetitcrowal space and its efferent canals, 1883 
Standard 3 Jan. 5/6 The cause of death was perityphlitis 
and suppurating *pericolitis. 1857 Duncutson dfed. Ler, 
4 °Pericolonitis, 1889 G. A, Berry Dis. Eye v ii. 72 
*Pericorneal injection. 1878 A. Haminton Nerv, Dis. 100 
A *peri-cortical collection of blood, 1874 Van Buren Dis. 
Genit. Org. 78 The connective tissue around the gland is 
always largely implicated.., making the disease mainly a 
*peri-cowperitis, 1876 Gaoss Dis. Bladder 3x The tumor 
may he a *pericystic accumulation of pus. 1874 Van Buren 
Dis. Genit. Org. 240 * Peri-cystitis is the formation of matter 
In the connective tissue around and outside of the bladder. 
1889 J, M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis, Wor, (ed. 4) xiii, 377 
Purulent "pericystomatitis .. usually leading to general 
peritonitis and death. 189 J. Tomes Dental Surg. go The 
absorption being performed by the *peridental membrane. 
Ibid, 439 Two distinct structures..the *peridenteum of the 
tooth and the periostenm of the bone. 1753 CuamBers 
Cyel. Supp. sv. Periosteunt, This [membrane]..when it 
covers..the ligaments [is called] “teridesuiixi, 1853 in 
Duncrison. 1899 Albutt's Syst, Med, V1. 881 Secontary 
inflammatory processes. occurring in the *peridural cellular 
tissue. 1896. ‘bid. 1, 184 Considered as primary *perience- 
phalitis, 1846 J. KE. Day tr, Simon's Anim, Chem, UW. 500 
Analysis of the fluid found in the peritoneum of a boy..who 
died from “perienteritis. 1899 Addbutt’s Syst. Med, VII, 22 
Hallopeau ..uses the word *peri-ependymal. .as synonymous 
with central. Jd. V1. 704 Proliferation of the intra- and 
*peri-fascicular connective tissues, 1884 A. Hyatt in 
vow Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XX111. 83 The threads are 
surrounded by a *perifibral membrane, /é/d., This “peri- 
fibrum envelopes the spicules as well as the fibre. 1899 
Allintt’s Syst, Med. V\U. 586 Confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the follicles, the sebaceous glands, and the 
*perifollicular papules, 1863 Beexerry Srit, Mosses Gloss. 
ee *Perigaminm, the portion of the fertile reduced 
ranchlets which contains the archegonia. 1899 A/ibuté’s 
Syst, Med, V1. 733 Thickening of the *periganglionic tissue. 
1856 Auman Frrsh-Water Polyzoa 23 That the *peri- 
gastric fluid consists mainly of water which has obtained 
entrance from without. 184a Dunciison Aled. Lex. 
Perigiottis, epigiottic gland. 1880 A. Funt Princ. Med. 
590 Inflammation of the serous investment of [the liver]..is 
called *perihepatitis, 1856 Wooowarn Afollusca wl. 335 
The lower part of the alimentary canal continues sur- 
rounded by..the ‘*perbintestinal sinus’, 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.,"Perilaryngitis, often ends in *perilaryngeal abscess. 
1889 G. A. Berry Dis. Zye 1. iv. 96 The intermediate free 
portion of the membrane fills in the *perilenticular space. 
1896 Adioutt's Syst, Med. 1. 840 Slight *perilobular cell 
inhltration in the portal canals. 1891 Quain's Anat. (ed. 10) 
11.1. 387 In the serous membranes, rounded nodules. .are 
developed either around or at one side of an enlarged 
oe (Cperilymphangial nodule), 1899 Allbutt’s Syst, 
ed. V1. 439 [Lymphangitis] is practically always associ- 
ated with inflammation of the tissues immediately sur- 
rounding the vessels—“peri-lymphangitis, 1859 Toop Cyci, 
Anat. V. 6389/1 *Perimetrial inflammation’ occasionall 
reaches the suppuration stage, 1863 V. Syd. Soc. Year-bh. 
Med, 402 The cellular tissue between the folds of the broad 
ligaments of the uterus is the primary seat of “perimetritic 
exudations, 1875 Jones & Strv, Pathol. Anat, (ed. 2) 757 
Perimetritis is. :inflammation of the peritoneal covering of 
the nterus, 1899 Adibuit's Syst. Med. V1. 91a A marginal 
or *perimyelitis as it is ented beiite the result, 1897 Jdid, 
TV. 342 A remarkable absence of *perinephric fat. 1877 tr. 
H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XV. p44 Inflammations of 
the Kidney ., and of the *Perinephritic Tissues. 1880 
A. Funt Princ, Aled. 907 Perinephritic abscess. 1842 
Denctison Med. Lex., *Pertnephritis, inflammation of the 
external cellular and fibrous membranes of the kidney .. 
Rayer, 1896 Adlbute's Syst. Med. 1, 212 Shrunken nuclei 
lying in “*peri-nuclear vacuoles. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex.,* Peri- 
ocwlar space, the space that vroutae the eyeball. . between 
it and the wall of the orbit, 1854 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. 
XV, it, 308 The “periodontal covering tothe tooth, 1 
Allbutts Syst. Med. V1. 43 Inflammation of tbe peri- 
odontal membrane, 1872 ti! P. Meareprra Teeth (1878) 
93 More cases of root troubles, as abscesses, “periodontitis, 
etc, Occur in teeth filled with amalgam. 1878 T. Bavant 
Pract, Surg. I. 557 The ‘alveolo-dentine membrane’, or 
Periodontum, invests the root of the tooth and lines the 
bony socket, 1897 A/Vbuif’s Syst. Med. M1. 369 * Periceso- 
Phageal abscess. 1900 £. R. Lankester's Treat. Zool. tt. 
wut os i lea sinus..is completely, separated 
OL. G 
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1 cavity]. 1889 J. MI. Dexcan Céin. Lect. 
Dis. Wom, (ed. 43214 The abscess is “peri-oophoric. did, 
180 Liability to oophoritis and to “peri-cophoritis. 1886 
Tristram in /is Ser. v. 1V. 42 The white *periophthalmic 
line reaching to the forehead. 169r Ray Creation 11. (1692) 
36 The nictating Membrane or *Periophthalmium. 1893 
Syd. Soc. Ler., *Perioral, surrounding the mouth. 1896 
ambridge Nat, Hist. \1. 98 In the peri-ornl region of 
Spatangus purpurens, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. *Periorbital 
membrane, 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye go * Periorbitis is 
meant to include inflammation of the orbital bones, and of 
their investing periosteum. 1890 Bituincs Nat, Aled. Dict. 
IL. 314 *Periorchitis.., inflammation of the tunica vaginalis 
testis, 1899 Adibutts Syst. Aled. V1. 881 External spinal 
pachymeningitis..1s also designated ‘ *peripachymeningitis '. 
1 Ibid. WV. 265 Inflammation, which becomes extended 
to the "peripancreatic tissue. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., "“Peri- 
papillary, situated round the optic papilla. 1890 Bicuixncs 
‘at, Med, Dict. 11.314 “*Peripenial muscle, 1856 Hexstow 
Dict. Bot. Terms," Peripfetalous. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Peripfetalus,..applied by Mirbel to nectaries which surroun: 
the corol or the petals..: peripetalous, 1877 Huxtey Anas, 
Inv, Anint. ix. p74 Others surround the outer extremities of 
the petaloid ambutacra, and are termed peripetalous. 67d, 
x. 602 Aciliated *peripharyngeal band, 1896 A//éuit's Syst. 
Med. 1. 609 A *periphlebitic abscess. 1879 Bumsteap Ven, 
Dis. 765 Schiippel has described..syphiliic *periphlebitis. 
1893 Brit. Med. Frni.18 Feb. 346/1 *Periplexritis isapplied 
to nn affection whose chief feature is suppurative eetehte of 
the thoracic wall. It is not necessarily confined to the 
neighbourhood of the pleura. 1860 Sia H. Tuosrson Dis. 
Prostate (1868) 59 Deep perineal or *periprostatic fabscesses} 
1897 Adibuté's Syst. Aled. UN. 953 The “perirectal connective 
tissue, /6id. 674 The *perirenal fat.. normally tends some- 
what in the same direction. did. 574 “Perisplenic abscess 
.. described in connection with malaria. 1899 /éid. VI. 267 


PERIBLASTIC. 


ciantheum. 1806 Gatmnr Bril. Bot. 44” Stratiotes. 
patha a-leaved. Perianthium superior, ape 
#. 1785 Maatyn Roussean’s Bot. xxi, [he early /lepatica 
.-has a perianth of three leaves, which being remote 
from the flower, is rather an involucre than a calyx. /é/d. 
xxvi, The calyx or perianth common to the whole flower. 
b. Now, The onter parl or envelope of a flower, 
which encloses the essential organs (stamens and 


pistils) ; either dowble, i.e. the calyx and corolla 


_ collectively, esp. when so mueh alike as to appear 


The most diagnostic value attaches..to a “perisplenitic 


friction rub. 1880 A. Faint, #rinc, Med, 590 *Peri- 
splenitis signifies a local peritonitis about the spleen. 1876 
tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 150 Broad canals clothed 
with endothelium (or *perithelium), in the axis of which 
are found the blood vessels, 1878 *Perithoracic [see peri 
branchial above} 1876 tr. vom Ziemssen's Cyed. Aled. V1. 
914 *Peritonsillar, or retrotonsillar abscess. 1897 Al/outt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 752 Connection between acute lacunar 
tonsillitis, *peritonsillitis and acute rheumatism. 1899 Cam- 
pies a Nat. Hist. V1. 332 *Peritracheal spaces in which run 
tracheae. 1899 Seco Buacuaro Surgical Treatment 1. 
x.171 *Peri-ungnal onychia, 1874 Van Rures Drs. Genit. 
Org. 79 “Peri-urethral abscess. /did. 78 *Peri-urethritis. 
sae £ G. Tuomas Dis. Wonten (ed. 3) 64 *Peri-uterine 
cellulitis or pelvic peritonitis, 1873 A. Frint Nerv, Syst. 
i. 56 The blood vessels here [in the cerebro-spinal centres] 
are surrounded by what have been called *perivascular 
canals, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 149 The brain 
small,..the ventricles and perivascular canals increased in 
size. 1898 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. V. 796 An aspiratory *peri- 
ventricular effect caused by the adhesions. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 262 \aflammation of the *perivesical and peri- 
prostatic, connective and vascular tissues. 107 i: OGG 
ATierose. nt. ii. 370 In the *perivisceral cavity of the earth. 
worm, 1898 Adddutt's Syst. Med. V. 1036 The *perivisceritis 
of Huchard. 1890 Quain's Anat, (ed. 10) I. 1. 10 Half of 
the germinal vesicle is extruded into the “perivitelline space. 
1887 Garnsey & Batrour tr. Goebel's (1877) Outlines 19 The 
two cells..grow..alongside of one another to the normal size 
of auxospores, and on their outer surface..appears a mem- 
brane of cellulose, the "perizonium. 


+2. In Crystallography, used (orig. in Fr., by | 


Haiiy) to form adjs. applied to prisms derived {rom 
primary four-sided prisms, whose faces are increased 
to the number indicated by the names, by the 
development of secondary facets on their edges: 
as peridecahedral, peridodecahedral, perihexakedral, 
perioctahedlral; so peripolygonal ; also periortho- 
gouous see quots, Obs. 

180g-17 R. Jameson Char, Ain, (ed. 3) 198 Pert-hexa- 
hedral, perioctahedral, peri-decahedral, and peri-dodeca- 
hedral, when the primitive four-sided prism is changed by 
means of decrements into a six, eight, ten or twelve sided 
prism. J/dd. 207 Peri-polygoual (F. peré-polygone), when 
the prism has a great Bane of lateral planes, such as the 
peri-polygonal tourmaline. 1857 Mayne A-rfos. Lex., Pert- 
orthogouns, applied by Hady to a variety of which the 
primitive form, which is a_rhomboidal prism, changes into a 
rectangular prism by the effect of decreases: periorthogonons, 

Periagua (also + periaga, -go(e, -guay, etc.), 
another form of Prraaua. 

| Perialgia (perijze-ldzid), Path. Also peri- 
algy. [mod.L., f. Gr. mepi exceedingly + dAyos 
pain.] Exeessive paln. Henee Peria‘igio a. 

31853 Duncrison fed. Lex., Perialgia, a very violent 
pain. 1857 Mayne xpos. Lex. Perialgia,.. perialgy. 
1890 in Biztincs Med. Dict, 11. 311, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Perialgia, Perialgic. 

Periauth (perijenp). Bot, Formerly in L. 
form perianthium. [app. directly alter F. 
pértanthe (Ronsseau 1771-7), ad. mod.L. peri- 
anthium (tythe. In Ray), f. Gr. wepi about + avOos 
flower (after Gr. mepixdpwiov : see PERICARP).] 

1. A structure surronnding, or forming the outer 
part of, a flower; a floral envelope. 

+a. In earlier nse, 2 synonym of CALyx; and, 
like it, applied also to an InvonucRE or whorl of 
bracts, as that at the base of the flower-head in 
the Composite. Obs. 


a, (1686 Ray Hist. Plant. 1. 22 Semina.. que oullo preter 

riantbium .. tegmine donantur.] 1706 Puitties, Pere 
tanthiuns, or Calyx (among Herbalists) the Flower-cup in 
most Plants. 1748 PAIL Trans. XLV. 169 The Bud or 
Rudiment..appears in Autumn wrapped up in a conic scaly 
Perianthium, 176a Eweet in PArl, Trans. LU. 82 At 
the base of this.. petal is situated an irregular .. triphyllous 


to constitute a single part; or ség/e, when there 
is only one, which may be eilher green (sepa/oid) 
like an ordinary calyx, or coloured ( pefalord) like 
an ordinary corolla. 

1828 Staak Elem. Nal, Mist. 11. 477 The Dicotyledonous 
piants with a double perianth, but with the corolla formed 
of a single petal attached to the calyx. 1835 Linotry 
introd, Bot, (1848) 1. 326 The word Perianth signifies the 
calyx and corolla combined. 1857 Henrary Bot. § 189 A 
large number of the Monocotyledonous orders possess a peta- 
loid perianth; that is, there are two circles of petaloid 

ans, which, from their resemblance, or their actual 
coherence, have the appearance of a single hexamerous 
whorl. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 1 (ed. 6) 164. : 

ce. In liverworts, a leafy or membranous covering 
surrounding the archegonium; in mosses, the 
eluster of leaves surrounding the sexual organs in 


the ‘flower’. 

1857 Hexraey Bot. § 320 (Hepatice) The vaginule,..the 
circle of leaves, often confluent, surrounding it, form the 
aN perianth or involucel, 1866 Treas. Bot. 863 {In 

iverworts] the involucre and perianth coexist sometimes 
in the same plant. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 
293 Vesides the envelopes just named [perichztium, etc], 
there isalso oftenin [lepaticze (but not in Mosses)a so-called 
Perianth, which grows as an annular wall at the base of 
the archegonium, and finally surrounds it as an open sac. 

2. atirib, and Comb., as perianth-leaf, -segment, 
-fube, -whorl, 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 356 Herminium .. Perianth- 
segments incurved. Jéid. 362 Trichonema..spathe longer 
than the perianth-tube. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs‘ Sot, 
gs6 Both of the trimerous perianth-whorts petaloid. 7 

Hence + Peria‘ntheous, Peria‘nthial adjs., 


' having, or pertaining to, a perianth. 


| periapton, pl. -a, 


1857 Mayne F.rfos. Lex., Periantheus, Bot., applied to 
a flower provided with a..perianth ; periantheous. 


Periapt (peri,ept). Also formerly in Gr. form 
(a. F. périaple (t6the. in 
Godef.), ad. Gr. mepiawrov, in same sense, f. mepi 
about + Gnto-s fastened, f. arrev to fasten.] Some- 
thing worn about the person as a charm ; an amulet. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xu. vit (1886) 180 All their 


| ctnsnes periants, characters amilleys tsgt Suaks. Alen, V1, 


v. iii. 2 Now helpe ye charming Spelles and Periapts. 1661 
Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min. at6 Some use it as a periapt 
against enchanntments. 1669 W. Simeson Hydrol. Chymt, 
4 Many periapta become effectual by being such polite 

ies. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl., Periapton, a kind of 


| medicine..which being tied abont the neck, is supposed to 


prevent, or cure diseases. 1816 Coreainoce Lay Sere, 341 
Superstition. .goes wandering..with its pack of amulets, 
bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, &c. 1861 Lapy Ltaxover in 
Mrs. Delany's Life & Corr. VW. 274 note, Dr. Graham .. 
mentions..a spider having been sewn up in a rag and worn 
asa periapt about the neck to charm away the ague. 
Periaqua, obs. form of feriaqgua : see PIRAGTA,. 
Periarterial to -articular: see PERI- a, c. 
Periaster, periastron (perijx'sta1,-2'strpn), 
Astron. Also periastre. [mod. f. Gr. mepi 
close around + dorpoy star, afler PERIHELION, 
PerioF£.} That point in the orbit of a heavenly 
body revolving around a slar (as a companion star 
in a binary system, a comet, etc.) at which it is 
nearest lo the star. Also a/¢r7é. Hence Perin‘stral 
a., of or pertaining to the periastron. ; 
38g1 Nicnon Archit, Heav. 223 The swiftness with which 
certain individuals of the Double Stars sweep past their 
perthelia,—or rather their periasters—is amazing. 1867-77 
G. F. Cuampers Astron. Vocab 918 Periastre. 1872 
Proctoa Ess. Astron, iit 40 Twenty millions of years .. 
must have elapsed since those comets were last in periastral 
passage, 1876 Athenzun: 16 Dec. 805/2 The small star is 
now at or near its periastron, 1887 Lockvenin Proc. R. Soc. 
XLII. 154 In some [variable stars]..the variation would 
seem to be partly due to swarms of meteorites moving 
around a bright or dark body, the maximum light occurripg 
at periastron. 1890 J, THoaxton Ado. Physiog. xiv. § 225. 
eriauger, obs. f. periagua ; sec PIRAGUA. 
Periaxial: see PERI- a. 


Periblast (pevriblcest). Bios [f. Gr. wepi 
around +-RLAST.) &. The main part of the snb- 
stance of a cell, as distinct from the external cell- 
wall and the internal nacleus: = PERIPLAST b. 
b. The onter layer of protoplasm in the egg of a 
teleostean fish, surrounding tbe ceniral yolk. 

1857 Dunctison Aled, Ler. 694 Periblast.., the amor- 
phous matter, which surrounds the endoblast .. or cell 
nucleus, and undergoes segmentation. 1 HV. Witson 
Embryol, Sta Bass in Bull. U.S. Fisk Conmm. {1891) 1X. 
216 Sections through this stage are the most gi 
for the study of the formation of the periblast. /1 lek, 237 
The central periblast layer becomes thicker than in the 
earlier stages. , 

Periblastic (peribleestik), a. Zmbryol. [fas 
prec.+-1e.] a. In Haeckel's nomenclature, Ap- 
plied to a meroblastic ovum which germinates by 
segmentation of the soperficial part, bepoming 


PERIBLASTULA, 


successivelya perimonerula, pericytula, perimorula, 
periblasiula, and perigastrula, 

1876 Lankester in QO. Frnd. Aficrose. St. KVI. 62 The 
Deadliest mode of development is most common in the 
Arthropods, in Tracheata as well as Crustacea; .. The 
essential point about the periblastic type is this, that the 
food-material collects at an early stage of development 
centrally, so as to be completely enveloped by the formative 
protoplasm. .. 

b. Of or pertaining to the periblast (see prec. b). 

1889 H. V. Witson (as above) a16 They [the marginal 
cells] are even marked off from the surrounding periblastic 
protoplasm. 3 eee, 

| Perlblastula (periblzestisla). Embryol. [mod. 
L., & Peri-+ Brastuta.] The Buastuna arising 


from a PERIBLASTIC ovam. 

1876 Lankestea in Q. ¥rnd. Microse. Sc. XV1. 63 In such 
cases the fertilised C86 passes at once to the Periblastula 
stage, and cannot be said to exhibit either a Peri-monernla 
or /ert-cytula, or Peri-morula stage. 

Periblem (pe'riblem). Zot [mod. (Ger. 
Hanstein 1868) ad. Gr. wepiBAnua anything thrown 
or put round, f. mep:BadAAav to throw round, pat 
on (as a covering).} Term applied to the ein- 
bryonic cells of the growing-point of Phanerogams 
from which the primary cortex is developed. 

1873 Macwaa in Q. Frnt. Alicrose. Se. X11. 50 In the 
Periblem tissues the lateral branches and leaf-structures 
originate, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s PAaner. 8 The 
separation of plerome and periblem does not appear in all 
cases so sharply marked. 1885 Goooate PAysiod. Bot. (1892) 
155 In the earliest stage of its development the leaf is a 
mere papilla consisting of nascent cortex (periblem) and 
nascent epidermis (dermatogen’, 

{ Peribolus (péri-bél#s), -os (-ps). [a Gr. 
mepiBodos compass, circuit, enclosure (as of a 
temple), whence in eccl. L. peribolus (Vulgate); f. 
mept round + Boa-, from BadAcy to throw: cf. prec.] 
In Gr. Aniig. An enclosure or court around a 
temple; the wall bounding such an enclosure. 
lence applied to an exterior enclosure in early 
Christian churches. 

1706 Punters, Peribolus (in Archit.) the outward Wall 
encompassing any Place; also a Park or Warren. 1776 R. 
Cuannter Trav. Greece iii, 12 The temple was inclosed hy 
a peribolus or wall. 1862 Lewin Yerusalem 207 ‘Whe old 
wall, the outer peribolus of the Temple platform. 

altrié, 1891 A. B. Epwaans Pharaohs, Fellahs & Expl. 43 
The peribolos wall twenty-four feet in thickness, 

Peribranchial to -o@oal: sce Peut- a,c. 

|| Pericambium (perikxmbidm). Bot. [mod. 
L. (Nageli and Leitgeb 1868), f. Gr. mepi aronnd 
+ Canpium, q.v.] A term applied to the outer 
portion of the vascular cylinder or stele, lying 
between the vascular bundles internally and the 
innermost layer of the cortex externally. It was 
originally used with special reference to roots. 

The term has now been generally abandoned for Peatevete. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 144 The formation of 
lateral roots in a mother-root commences..in a layer of tissne 
which must be considered the outer layer of the plerome, 
and is called Pericambium. 1899 Nat. Science Dec. 458 
Pericamhium was given up for the better term, pericyele, 
because the form was apt to be confused with cambium: 

+ Pericard, sd. and a. Obs, [ad. F. péricarde 
(Paré, ¢ 1360; in Cotgr.), ad. L. pericardium: sce 
below.] A. 55. = PERIcaRDIUM. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert’s Char. Physic. ut. 143 If they desire 
to have the heart embalmed hy it selfe,..make an Incision 
in the pericard. 1696 PAil. Trans. XIX. 331 In the Peri- 
card was little or no Serum. : 

B. adj. [ad. Gr. nepixdpdios ; see PERICARDIUM. ] 


Surrounding or enveloping the heart. 

1708 Brit. Afpolla No, 31. a/a Contain’d in Membrane 
Pericard, z 

Pericardiac (perika-udi&k), a [f. Peri- 
CARDI-UM, after cardiac.) =PERICARDIAL, Hence 
Pericardiaco-phrenic (perikaidai:iko,frenik) a, 
[see Purextc], name of certain branches of the 
internal mammary artery which are connected with 
the pericardium and the diaphragm. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 562 Beneath the 
pericardiac covering of the heart. 1875 Huxzey & Martin 
Elem. Biol, (1877) 133 The heart is a short, thick, somewhat 
hexagonal symmetrical organ lodged in the Ppericardiac 
sinus. 1893 a. Soc. Lex., Pericardinco-phrenic arteries. 

Pericardial (perika-sdial), a [f. Peni- 
CARDI-UM + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, ocearring in, 
or connected with the pericardium, (In qaot. 1654 
app. used for ‘ cordial’.) 

Pericardial fluid, the serous fluid or lymph secreted hy 
the inner layer of the pericardium. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ut. iv. 51 Her breasts .. never 
leaves the trepidations, till she hath got a Pericardiall Julip, 
which she loves at her heart. 183 Cmivek Sart, Res. ut 
ii, Without which Pericardial Tissue the Bones and Muscles 
(of ladustry) were inert, or animated only by a Galvanic 
vitality, 1846 P, M. Larnam Lect. Clin. Med, xxiii, 105 
The effects of pericardial inflammation. 188 GUNTHER 
Fishes 151 The pericardial and peritoneal sacs, : 

So Perica-rdian, Pericardio [F. péricardique 
(Cotgr.)] aays., in same sense. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Pericardian, belonging to the 
Perichard,..a memhrane..involving the whole heart. /é7d. 
s.v. Vein, Pericardick Vein, the second branch of one of 
the two main ascendant branches of the hollow vein 3 whence 
it runnes to the Pericardinm. 1868 Duncan tr. Figuier's 


694. 


Insect W. Introd. 13 By the aid of this..the blood can 
penetrate the heart from the pericardic chamber. 

| Pericarditis (pe:rikasdsi'tis). Pack.  [f. 
PERICARD-IUM + -1T18,] Inflammation of the peri- 


cardium. Hence Pericarditic (-itik) a. 

1799 Hooper Med. Dict., Pericarditis, inflammation of the 
pericardium. 1834 J. Foaars Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 
571 Cases of chronic pericarditis. 1854 Jones & Sizv. Pathol, 
Anat, (1875) 35 Cases of pericarditis of renal origin. 1857 
Mayne Eagos. Lex. 907/a Pericarditic. 

| Pericardium (perikaidiim). Anat. Also 
6 -don, 6-7 -dion, 7 anglicized pericardie; see 
also PeRIcarp. ([Latinized form of Gr. (18) wepi- 
képdiov (the membrane) round the heast (Galen), 
neuter of meptkdpéios adj., f. wept around + «apdia 
heart.] The membranous sac, consisting of an 
outer fibrous and an inner serous layer, which 
encloses the heart and the commencements of the 
great vesscls. Also applicd to the sac enveloping 
or enclosing the heart or corresponding organ in 
certain invertebrates, 

1576 Newton Lemnie’'s Complex. 105h, The _pannicle 
or coffyn of the heart, called Pericardion. 1578 Banistea 
Hist, Mant.24b, Pericardon (whiche is the Jauolucre of 
the hart), 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 358 All that distance 
which is betweene the Basis or broad end of the heart and 
this Pericardium, 1658 Pritts, Pericardie, (Greek) the 
film, or thin skin, wherein the heart is enwrapped. a rar 
Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 170 One..from 
his Pericardiuni streaming ey'd Both Blood and Water. 1860 
Atroro Comm. N.T. John xix. 34 The spear perhaps pierced 
the pericardium or envelope of the heart. 1888 RotLeston 
& Jackson Anim, Life 133 Fresh-water Mussel... Next to 
the pericardium is the non-glandular thin-walled duct. 

Hence Pericardlotomy, Pericardotomy 
Getémt) [-romy], the operation of making an 
incision into the pericardium, 

1900 Lancet ee Oct. 1063/a In 1898 Podrey did a peri- 
gay for a bullet wound of the heart. 1901 Brit, Med, 
Frnt. g Mar. 38/2 Reichard finds that resection of a rib is 
absolutely necessary in pericardiotomy. ? 

Pericarp (perika:p). Sot. [= F. pevicarpe 
(1556 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. pericarpio (Florio), ad. 
i6the. L. pericarpium, a, Gr. mepxapmioy pod, 
hosk, shell, ££ wepf around + xapmés fruit. 
use in the L. form: sce Pericarrium!.] A seed- 
vessel ; the case containing thesced or seeds, compris- 
ing the onter shell, rind, or skin, and the enclosed 
pulp, etc. if any; the wall of the ripened ovary or 
fruit of a flowering plant. (See Enpocanp, Ert- 
carp, Mesccarp.) Also applied to a special 
structure containing the spores in certain crypto- 
gamous plats, as the cystocarp of florideons alge. 

1759 B. StILNGFLEET Mise. Tracts, Biberg's (con. Nat. 
(1762) 63 Most of the pericarps are shut at top, that the 
seeds may not fall. [oe] Whatever surrounds the seeds is 
called by botanical writers a fericarpium,and as we want 
nn English word to express this, I have taken the liberty to 
call it a pericarp, 1785 Martyn Kousseau's Bot. x. (1794) 

9 A hilocular pericarp, or seed-vessel of two cells. 1835 
Verney fntrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 3 Every fruit consists of 
two principal parts, the pericarp and the seed, 1875 BenneTT 

Dyer Sacks’ Bot, 236 Articulated branches, which .. 
form the peculiar ‘ Pericarp’ of Lejolisia {a florideous alga}, 

Iience f Perica‘rpio @., = PERICARPIAL; Peri- 
carpoi-dal @., resembling a pericarp. 

1819 Linotey tr. Richards Observ. 37 The pericarpic 
direction of the embryo. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pericarpoidal. 

Perica‘rpial, ¢. [f. next: see -aL.] Of or 
pertaining to a pericarp. 

1830 Linpiey Wat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 30 An ovarium..con- 
sists of one or several connected pericarpial leaves, called 
carpella, 1876 Haruey fiat. Med, (ed. 6) 381 The peri- 
carpial coats heing rejected, 

| Pericarpium?, Bet. Now rare. [mod. 
(16thc.) L., a. Gr. mepixdpmov,] = PERICARP. 

appt Rav Creation 1. (1692) 99 Besides this use of the Pul 

ericarpium for the guard and benefit of the Seed, it 
serves also. .for the. .Sustenance of Man and other Animals, 
1748 Phil, Trans. XLV. 565 Its Pericarpium is a round dry 
Covaile slightly four-corner'd. 1830 Linptev Nat, Syst. 
Bot, 124 Decandolle considers the rind of the Orange to he 
of a different origin and nature from the pericarpium of 
other fruit. 1866 Treas. Bot., Pericarpiunt, the peridium 
of certain fungals. 

| Perica‘rpium 2, Aed. Obs. ; 
L., a. Gr. mepixdpmov bracelet, f. epi around + 
waprés wrist.) A plaster applied to the wrist, 
formerly used as a cure for varions affections. 

1663 Bovie Uses Exp. Nat. Philos. i. v. x. 2ta Tutpen- 


(med. or mod. 


tine and Soot,..outwardly applyed are the main Ingredients 
of Pericarpiums, extoll'd against Agues. 1741 Compl. Fant. 
Piece 1,1, 80 An often try'd Pericarpium or Wrist-Plaister 
for.Defluxions and Fumes of the Eyes. 
Perice, obs. form of PErraii z. = 
Pericellular to -cementum: sce PERI- a, b. 
Pericentre (perisentos). [fPeri- + CenTRE, 
after Perthelion.) That point, in the (eccentric) 
orbit of a body revolving around a centre, at which 
it is nearest to that centre. 
tg0z Newcoma Study Unio. 159 The point nearest the 
latter is called the peste or pericentre, and corresponds 
to the perihelion of a planetary orbit. 
So Perloe‘ntral, Perice'ntrio adjs., arranged 
or situated around a centre or central body. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pericentricus, Bot., applied hy 
A. Richard to the insertion of stamens when the wadivided 


In earlier | 


PERICLASE. 


' part of the calyx being plane or only concave, the stamens 


appear to be disposed around the cenire, asin the Polygonex : 
pericentric. 1 Bennett & Moaray Cryptog. Bot. 192 
These pericentral tubes are often connected with one another 
and with the axial cell hy threads of protoplasm. 1890 
Cent, Dict., Pericentral tubes, in bot, in the so-called 
polysiphonous seaweeds, the ring of four or more elongated 
cells surrounding the large central elongated cells. 189) 
Funk's Stand. Dict., Pertcentric, accumulated or depoaiied 
around a central point: specifically, in geology, said of lava 
accumulated on the sides of a cone, either in streams or as 
falling fragments, 

Pericerebral: see Prri- a. 

Perichetial (perikitidl), 2 Bot. Also 9 
perichetel, [f. next + -at.] Belonging to or 
constitating the perichetium. 

18ar S$. F, Gray Wat, Arr. Brit. Pi 1. 221 Pericheetial 
leaves.—Imhricated leaf-like organs surrounding the repro- 
ductive organs [of Mosses]. 1835 Lixo.ey /ntrod. Bot. 
(1848) II. 107 (The sporangium] is..surrounded by leaves of 
a different form from the rest, and distinguished by the 
name of perichetial leaves. 

| Perichetium (perikitidm), Zot. [mod.L. 
(ia Linnzeus Gen, Plant. (ed. 5, 1754) 487), f. Gr. 
nepi around + yairn long hair, as of a mane, leaves, 
foliage ; in modem use taken also as =‘ bristle’, 

Perichztium (on the analogy of perianthium, peri 
carfium, etc.) ought to mean ‘that which surrounds or en- 
cireles the hair or foliage’, but is employed to express the 
hair or foliage that surrounds.) ¥ 

A whorl or cluster of modified leaves at the base 
of a group of reproductive organs, or of the fracti- 
fication, in mosses and some liverworts. 

1977 Licntroot Flora Scot. 11.737 Haller ranks this moss 
{Brywon cespiticium| among the //ypnuas on account of 
the i or perichetium at the base of the filament. 
1796 Witnerwnc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 1. 364 An anther taken 
out of the Perichetium or leafy calyx. 1863 Beaxetey 
Brit. Mosses Gloss, 31a Perichetium, the leaves immediately 
surrounding the base of the fruit stalk. 

Perichetons (perikitas), a. Zool, [f. mod. 
L. Pericheia, a genus of worms having the seg- 
ments surrounded by bristles (f. as prec.) + -ovs.] 
Surronnded by bristles; having segments surrounded 
by bristles, as earthworms of the genus Perichwia, 

1870 Rotreston Anint, Life 125 The cesophageal or ‘ calci- 
ferous’ glands, structures said to attain a great development 
in the Perichzetous worms. 1896 Cambridge Nat. Hist. 11. 
268 The ‘ perichaetous' condition of some earth-worms, 

Periche, obs. form of Perisu. 

Pericholecysatitis: sce Peni- c. 


| Perichondrium (petikpndriim), Ana. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mepé around + xévépos cartilage ; 
after Perrosteum. In mod.F. périchondre.] A 
membrane, consisting of fibrous connective tissue, 
enveloping the cartilages except at the joints. 

1741 Moneo Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 53 Cartilages are. .covered 
with a Membrane named Perichondrium, which is a-kin to 
the Periosteum of the Bones. 1756 Gentil. Afag. XXVI. 516 
To take them off with a cutting instrument, destroying the 
periosteum and perichondrium, 1881 Mivart Cat 287 The 
mucous membrane..is inseparably united with the peri- 
osteum and perichondrium of the different parts. _ b 

Hence Perichondrial., surrounding or investing 
a cartilage; of or pertaining to the perichondrium; 
|| Perichondri-tis, inflammation of the perichon- 
drium (hence Perichondri‘tic a., pertaining to or 
affected with perichondritis) ; || Perichondro-ma, 
-ome, a tumonr growing from the perichondrium. 

1839-47 Topo Cyci. Anat. IIE. 1005/2 *Perichondrial 
lining of the cartilaginous passages, 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 45x By investing we Abs around the carti- 
lage, forming a perichondrial ossification. 1846 tr. Hasse's 
Deser, Diseases Cire. § Resp. u. v. 276 No difference is 
observable between this disease and *perichondritis, 1880 
A. Flint Princ, Afed. 292 Inflammation of the tissues 
immediately surrounding the laryngeal cartilages is called 
laryngeal perichondritis, 1875 Jones & Siev. Pathol. 
Anat. (ed. 2) 142 Cartilaginons tnmours arise..more rarely 
on the ontside, under or from the periosteum (*perichon- 
droma). . 

Perichord to -choroidal: see Prrt- a. 

|| Perichoresis (perrikori-sis). Zheol. [a. Gr. 
weptxwpyois going round, rotation.) = Circux- 
INCESSION, q. V. 

{1781 Grepon Decl, & F. xxi. note, The mepixapyors, or 
circumincessio is perhaps the deepest and darkest corner of 
the whole theological abyss.] 1858 J. Maatineav Séwa. 
Chr. (1873) 79 Are we to understand the phrase three persons, 
tomeanthree beings united hy ‘perichoresis'? 1895 Epwaaps 
in Expositor Oct. 243 The perichoresis within the Trinity 
does not touch the Logos so far as He is incarnate. 

| Pericladium (perikla-didm). Zot. [mod.L. 
(Link 1825), f. Gr. wepf around + «Ades branch.] 
The sheathing base of a leaf-stalk when expanded 
so as to surround the supporting braach. 

1832 Linney /xtrod. Bot. 95 When the lower part only 
of the petiole is shenthing, as in Umbelliferze, that part 1s 
sometimes called the pericladium, 1856 in Henstow Dict. 


Bot. Te . 
Periclase (perriklas). Affn. [ad. mod.L. 


periclasia (Scacchi, 1840), etron, f. Gr. mept- very, 
exceediagly + «Adois breaking, fracture: intended 
to refer to its very perfect cleavage. (But Gr. 
mepixAagis means twisting or wheeling rouad; 
brokenness, ruggedness.)}]_ A mineral consisting 
of magnesia with a small admixture of protoxide of 


a. 


a 
—— 


PERICLASITE. 


iron, found in greenish erystals or grains, in ejected 
masses of crystalline limestone at Vesuvius and 
elsewhere. Also called Periclasite (peri'klisait). 

t Dana Afin, 405 Periclase..cccurs in the calcarcons 
blocks of Mont Somma. 1868 /did. it, Periclasite, 1874 
Nevilt Catal. Min, 28 Periclasite, small but perfect erystals 


in calcite. 

Periclean (pcrikl@in), a. [f proper name 
Pericles + ax.) Of or pertaining to Pericles 
(B. 0. ¢ 495-429) and his age In Athenian history ; 
the period of the intellectnal and material pre- 


emlnenee of Athens. Also ¢rans/. 

aaa Suetey Ess. & Lett. (Camelot ed.) 46 The Greeks 
of the Periclean age. 1874 Manarrv Soc. Life Greece 2 
If one of us were transported to Periclean Athens. 190% 
Daity Chron. 4 Oct. 4/6 She.. bas striven towards the Peri- 
clean ideal of the woman least spoken of for sped or evil 
among men. 2902 West, Gaa. 1a Dec. 4/a Raeburn. .lived 
during what Sir Walter Armstrong quite justly calls the 
Periclean age of Le ran s 

Periclinal (periklai-nil), a. (s6.)  [£ Gr. mepe- 
kAlv-ys (see next) + -AL: cf. anticlinal. 

1. Geol. Sloping in all directions from a central 

joint: = QUAQUAVERSAL. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iv. 84 They are found in 
dome-shaped positions, and sloping on every side from a com- 
mon centre or apex, and then they are said to be periclinal, 
cycloclinal, or quaquaversal, 188: Jounston in Pop. Set. 
Monthly XX. 53 The subjacent rock would thus have a 
quaquaversal or periclinal dip away on all sides. , 

2. Bot, [= Ger. perikline (Sachs 1878).] Applied 
to those cell-walls at a growing-point which run in 
the same direction as the citcnmference of the 
shoot. Also as sé. = periclinal wall or plane. 

288a Vines Sacks’ Bol, 95 The planes of the walls in a 
growing-point are classified thus: a. Perict'nal, those which 
are curved in the same direction as the surface (seen 
in longitudinal section). 6. Anticlinal...c. Radial... d. 
Transverse. Tbtd., \f the outline (in Jongitudinal section) 
of the growing-point is a patabela, the periclinals will con- 
stitute a system of confocal parabolas of different parameter. 
1885 Goopae Physiol, Bot. (1892) 382. : 

Hence Perioli'nally adzv., with a dip on all sides 
from a central point. 31890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pericline (periklain). Afiz. [mod. f. (Breit- 
haupt 1823) Gr. wepxAtvas sloping all round, on 
all sides, f. wep around + -eAtvys sloping, f. edivew 
to bend, lean; in reference to the great inclination 


between the terminal and lateral faces.) A variety | 


of Ausite found In large opaque white crystals in 
the chloritic schists of the Alps. Also a//rié., as 
perlcline twin, a twin crystal in which the 
macrodlagonal axis is the twinning-axis, as is 
frequent in crystals of pericline. 

1832 C. U. Sueparn Afin. 186 Perikline. Heterotomous feld- 
spar. 1868 Dana Avin. (ed. 5) 350 Pericline is in large, opaque, 
white crystals, 1898 Vafuralist 176 A zonal structure as 
well as twinning both on the perictine and albite plans. 

| Periclinium., fo0/. [mod.L. (Cassini 1818), 
f. Gr. mepi aronnd + xAivy couch.] The involucre 
of Conpostte. 

1826 G. N. Luoyvp Bot. Terminol. 148 Periclinium, ..0 
term used by Cassini to denote the comnion calyx of com- 
pound flowers. 183 Linotey /atrod, Bot. 102 In Composite 
the involucrum often consists of several rows of imbricated 
bracteae. .. Linnaeus called it calyx commusts, .. Richard 

periphoranthium, Cassini perictinisumt 

+ Peri-clitancy, Ods. rare~°. [f. L. pericli- 
tant-em, pr. pple. of periclitari: see below and 
-ANCY.) = PERICLITATION, 

2656 Biovxt Glossogr.. Periclitancy, Perictitation, a 
proving, oe AE ee , OF putting in hazard. 

{Periclitate, 26 a. Obs. fad. periclitat-us 
tried, tested, pa. pple. of periclitari: 

Exposed to peril, imperilled. 

1535 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 48: The occasion of 
looger division in Cristendome, wherby the hole state of the 
same may be periclitate and put in extreme daunger. 

+Periclitate, v. Obs. [f. L. peviclitat-, ppl. 
stem of fericlifdrt to expose to risk, danger, or 
peril, f. periculam, periclum trial, risk, danger; 
cf, #. pericliter (1390 in Godef.).] trans. To 
Cd aca lo peril; to imperil, endanger, risk. 

1623 Cockeram, Periclitate, to hazard. 2657 Tometnson 
Renou's ct ie They would perielitate their lives. 176 
Steaxz Tr. ndy VIL. iii, Such a dose of cpt 
periclitating, pardi! the whole family of ye. 

b, ntr, for pass. In pr. pple. (also as ppl. a.). 

31694 Motrevx Rabelais v. (1737) 23a Our State's naufra- 
geous and periclitating. 1853 Pais Mag. XX. 26a The 
policy of Metternich. . would appear to be the one obligatory 
on the statesmen of that ever periclitating monarchy. 

+Periclita'tion. 0s. [a. ¥. périclitation 
(a 1530 in Godef.), ad. L. periclitation-em, n. of 
action from feric/itdri. see prec.] 

1, The action of exposing or condition of being 
exposed to peril; peril, danger, hazard, jeopardy. 

gay St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 585 To the danger and 
Periclitacion of Cristes feithe. ss99 A. MM. tr. (ede csey's 
Lk, Physicke 49/1 1 may without anye periclitatione be 
administrede to them. 16a5 Citas. 1 Sp, Wks. 1662 1. 361 

Your own Periclitation necessitates an early Resolution. 
re H. L’Estrance Affiance Div. Of. 316 Corporal 

ladies, which are accompanied with great periclitation. 

2. An experiment, esp. one involving risk; a 
trial, n venture. [So in L.] 


see next.] 
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, 3658 Pritiirs, Periciiiation, (lat.) an adventuring, hazard- 
dg cine ol 1670 Mayxwaainc PAysician’s Repos. 81 
This Preseription..is grounded upon some former periclita- 
tiona. 1897 Howetts Landt, Lion's Head 227 During his 
social and financial periclitations in a region wholly incon- 
ceivable to her. 

+Periclitator. Oés. [agent-n. in L. form 
from L. fericlitari: see above.) One who makes 
a venlure or experiment ; an experimenter. 

602 F, Henino tr. Obenddrfer's Anat, Ep. Ded. Ajj, 
Bolde Periclitators in the Practise of Physicke. 1657 Tomtin- 
son Renou's Disp. 114, 1 will not relate stories..of these 
impious periclitatours. 4 

erioolitis to -colpitis: see PERI- c. 

Periconch (pecrikgnk). Zool, [f Gr. mepf 
around + «éyxq shell.] A shell growiog around 
the body in the veliger or larval form of a mollusc. 

1888 Proc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist. XX111, 542 Professors 
Hyatt and Brooks consider the protoconch in cephalous 
molluscs as... probably derived from the pericooch of 


Scaphopods. 
| Pericope (péri‘kdpi). [Late L. pericope 
(Jerome) section of a book, a. Gr. WEpKOTH 
section, f. wepf aronnd + xomq cutting, wepecdm-7-ev 
to cut round, In mod.F, péricopfe.] A short 
passage, section, or paragraph in a writing. 

2658 W. Buaton /fin. Anton. 59 You shalt have the whole 
pericope, as it is in the Translation of Prolemie from the 
Arabick. /did. 71 A corrected reading of the whole Peri- 
cope. 1884 Ladin, Rev. Jan. 137 The pericope of ‘the 
woman taken in adultery’ is entirely omitted from this 
work. 2889 Licutroor Ess. ‘Supernat. Relig.’ 203 This 
pericope is an interpolation where it stands. 

b. Eec?. A portion of Scripture appointed for 
reading in public worship. 

1695 J. Epwaans Perfect, Script. t. xiii. 566 Jerome s aks 
ofa Pericopfe of Jeremiah, 1869 Ginspunc in L'poot Lit, 
§ Phil. Soc. Proc XXIIL 313 Next in point of antiquity 
is the division of the Pentateuch into 175 Pericopes. 1884 
D. Huntea tr. Keuss’s Hist, Canon i, 3 These passages.. 
were disconnected fragments,..simply pericopes_or lessons, 
as they were called afterwards in the Christian Church. 

ec. Anc. Pros. ‘A passage consisting of strophe 
and antistrophe’ (Liddell & Scott s. v. meprxom7). 

Hence Pericopio (perikp'pik) @., of, pertaining 
to, or connected with a pericope, esp. in relation 
to the lesson for the day. 

2888 J. Kea Lect. Hist. Preaching vii. 117, The passage 
for the day was catled a Pericope or section, this gave 
rise to the Pericopic system of preaching, which prevails 
still on the Continent in many Protestant churches. /d/d. 
ix. 160 Every minister who cares to have an intelligent con- 
gregation should aden some ' pericopic ’ system, reserving 
reedom for occasional divergence from it. 

Pericorneal to -cowperitis: sce PEnI- a, c. 

+Pericrane. Os. [a. F. péricrdne (1541 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med. or mod.L. perteraniunt: 
see next.) = Pertcranium (chiefly in sense 2). 

268a D’Uarey Butler's Ghost 159 For with all Calmness 
le maintain, Had Wisdom seiz’d your Pericrane,.. You 
would just Sentiments pursue, And grant my Depositions 
true. 1 T. Waap Eng. Ref wm. (1710) 17 These issu’d 
out of Penrys Brain, And Vdal's fruitful Pericrane. Ss 
Museun Rust, I. \xxxi. 280 Though no great scholar, 
[he] may have many things treasured np in his pericrane. 
1804 Huppesrorp Wiccamical Chaplet 158 Ajax a rock in's 
arms could take And hurl it at your pericrane. 

|| Pericranium (perikré'nim). Also 6-7 in 
Gr. form pericranion. (med. or mod.L., a. 
Gr. meptuepdvav, neuter of mepipdvos round the 
skull, = 9 wepexpdvios xerév the membrane under 
the skin of the skull, f. zepf nronnd + xpavfoy skull.] 

1. Anat. The membrane enveloping the skull, 
being the external periosteum of the eranin] bones. 

(2525 tr. Brunswick's Surg. Aivb/a That panicle that 
is named of Galienus pericraneum dothe couere all the 
hote panne, and is somwhat lyke to senewes.) 154" R. 
Cortann Guydon's abd Chirurg. D iv, Of what substaunce 
is the great pannacle that is called Pericranium, and wherof 
bredethit? 1742 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 66 Periosteum 
tcommon to all the Bones, but in the Scull distinguished 
iy the Name of Pericraninnt), 2878 T. Bryant Pract. 

zrg. 1. 198 It is probable that the blood is effused beneath 
the pericranium, 

2. loosely (usually In affeeted or humorous use) : 
a. The skull, craninm; b. The brain, esp. as the 
seat of mind or thonght. Now vere. 

3590 Maatows and Pt. Tamburl. 1, iii, Cleave his peri- 
cranion with thy sword, 16a: Fretcuer /s/, Princess 1. v, 
The clerk and he are cooling their pericraniums. 1630 
Dexkea and Pt. Honest Wh. w.i, We whose pericranions 
are the very limbecks and stillatories of good wit. 1700 1G 
Brown Autusem. Ser. & Com. 10 The Caprichio came 
Naturally into my Pericranium. 18:6 T. L. Peacock Head- 
tong Hall i, Arguing .. various knotty points which had 
puzzled his pericranium. 2847 L. Huxt Jfen, Women, & 
8. 11. iv. 52 A possessor of ae thick as his pericranium. 

Hence Pericra‘nial a., of or pertaining to the 

ticranium (whence Pericra‘nially adv., in quot. 
humorously = so ns to cover the skull); Peri- 
oranies (-kreniks), Aumorous, ‘brains’, wits; 
|| Pericrani-tis, inflammation of the ticranium. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pericranial, 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXILIT. 
220 My wife had taken. .the book, and..the bo placing 
the latter pericranially where the former had n, she gave 
the volume to the countess. 1800 Lams Let. te Manning 
22 Aug., To speculate strangely on the state of the g 
man's pericranicks. 1852 J. MULLER Pract. Surg. iv. (ed. 2) $8 
Idiopathic pericranitis is more frequently chronic thanacute. 


PERIDIUM. 


tPerricrany. 0s. In7-ie; pl.-ies. Angli- 
cized form of PenIcRanIuoM. 

1658 Puiuurs, Pericranie,..the hairy scalp, or skin that 
covereth the skull 1718 Ozett tr. Sourtefort's Voy. I. 
103 The smoke,.began to muddls the poor Peoples Peri- 
cranies. | 38. Swirr Poetry Misc. V..171 And when they 
join their Pericranies, Out skips a Book of Miscellanies. 

Periculant (péritkidlint), a. nonce-wd. ([f. 
L. periculant-em, pt. pple. of rare L. pericudari, 
f. pericul-um danger +-ANT.] In danger, in peril. 

1896 Howztis /mpressions & Exp.70 A Purgatory..out 
of which one can hopefully undertake to pray periculant 
spirits 

+Peri‘culonus, cz. Obs. [ad. L. periculés-us, 
f, periculum danger, peril: see -0U8.] = PERILOUS. 

547 Booape Brev, Heaith Pref. 4 In periculus causes one 
Chirurgion ought to consult with an other. a Letaxp 
tin. U1. 47 Driven toward the Mouth of this Water, wher 
isno Haven, but periculus Rokkes. 1646 Sin T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. wv. xi. (1650) 38 Saturne..doth cause these 
periculous periods. | 1683 Hooxes Pref Pordage's 
Alystic Div, 20 Vericulous tempestivities, hard Seasons. 
1835 lloce in Fraser's Mag. X1. 359 ‘Tis really ridiculous 
‘To turn into frolic a case so periculous. 

Hence + Pexi-culonsness Oés. 

1547 Booape Brev, Heatth cclxxxv. 94 b, Phlebothomy 
the whiche I dyd neuer vse in this matter, considerynge 
the periculisnes of it. 

Pericycle (perissik'l). ot. [mod. (Van 
Tieghem, in Fr. 1882), ad. Gr. mepieuxdos all round, 
spherical, mepiudoby to encircle.] A term applied 
(instead of the earlier PertcamBiuM) to the outer 
portion of the vaseular cylinder, lying between the 
yascnlar bundles internally, and the endodermis or 
innermost layer of the cortex externally. 

(1894 Scott Structural Bot. 61 Surrounding the whole 
an of vascular bundles on the outside is a layer of thin- 
walled cells, the pertcycte. 1896 Henstow IWtld Flowers 39. 

Pericystio to -denteum: see l’EnRti- n-c. 

|| Pericytula (perisitizli). Zmédryol. [mod.L., 
f. Pert- + Cytuta.] The Crtvxa arising from a 
PERIBLASTIC ovum. 

1876 Lanxestea in Q. Yrnl. Microsc. Se. XVI. 62 Haeckel 
is inclined from this to assert as a general rule that the 
Perimonerula acquires a nucleus, hecomesa Pericytula, and 
then cleaves into two, four, &c., cells, to form the Perimorula. 

Periderm (pe‘tiddim), [mod. f Gr. mepi 
around + d¢ppa skin: in mod.I*. périderme.] 

1. Zool. A hard or tough covering investing the 
body in certain Hydrozoa. 

1870 Nicnotson Man. Zool. 77 It is invested by a stron: 
corneous or chitinous covering, often termed the ‘ periderm . 

2. Bot. A name introduced (in Ger, fertdermis) 

by von Mohl (1836), to designate the corky layers 
of plant-stems; subsequently extended to include 
the whole of the tissues formed from the cork- 
cambinm or phellogen. 
[1839 Linptxy /atrod. Bot. (ed. 3) The £piphiaum of 
Link, PAfaum or Periderntis of Mohl, eee of several 
layers of thin-sided tubular cells.] 1849 J. H. Barrove 
Alan, Bot. § 85 After_a certain period, ..the corky portion 
becomea dead, and is thrown off.., leaving a layer of 
tabular cells or peridernt below. 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs' Bot, 8x The formation of cork is very frequently 
continuous, or is renewed with interruption; and when this 
occurs a over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed. 

Hence Peridermal a., of or pettaining to the 
periderm. 

1884 Bower & Scotr De Sary’s Phaner. 545 The peri- 
dermat structures always arise ina layer of cells which has 
already been differentiated. /d/d., The formation of bark 
is the immediate consequence of the internal formation of 
periderm, and the name is as a rule employed for the dried- 
up tissues and the adjacent peridermal tayers conjointly. 

eridesmitis, -desmium : see Peni- b,c. 

|) Peridiastole (petidoljx'stdl/). Physiol. 
[mod, (Gendrin, in Fr.) f Gr. wept over, be- 
yond + Diasrote.} ‘Term for the hardly appreci- 
able interval of time between the diastole of the 
henrt and the following systole’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Peridiastolic (-daijastplik) a, belonging 
to the peridiastole. (Cf. PERISYSTOLE, -Ic.) 

1842 Dunouson Med. Lex, Diastole, ..the almost in- 
apprecinble time, which elapses between the diastole and 
systole has beeo called pertsystode, and that whlch su 

to the diastole, peridiastole. 1875 HayDEN Dis. Heart 8 
Peridiastolic phenomena are, complete retaxation of auricles 
and ventricles, and free entrance of blood from great yeins 
into auricles, and from auricles into ventricles. 2876 tr. 
H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled. V1. 56 It is a matter of 
choice if any one likes to imitate Gendrin, and distinguish 
a peridiastolic as well asa presystolic murmur, and a peri- 
systolic one. 

Perididymis, -didymitis: see PEai- h, ¢ 
Peridinial (peridinial), a. Zool. [f mod. 
Zool. L. Leridinium, f. Gr. wepedivas whirled round, 
repidively to whirl round.] Belonging or related 
to the genus Pertdinium (wreath-animalcules), or 
family Peridintide: of infusorians. 

| Peridium (pitidivm). Pl. -ia. Bol. [a. 
Gr, mpitioy, dim. of mjpa leathern bag, wallet] 
The outer coat or envelope of certnin fungt, which 
encloses the spores; it is variously shaped, and 


often partly gelatinous. a: 


‘PERIDOT. 


1823 in Crana Yechnol, Dict. 1826 G. N. Lion Sot. 
Terminol. 148 Peridinu, a thin membrane in some Fungi, 
which separates in various ways, under which lie the seeds 
or seed-bearing hodies. 183a Linotey /xérod, Bot. t. ih 
209 Peridium, is also a kind of covering of sperisint Leri- 
diolentisits diminutive. 1861 Bentiey Man, Got. 387. 1874 
Cooxe Fungi 34 The peridiaare seated upon this mycelium. 

Hence Peri-dial ¢., of or pertaining to the peri- 
dium; Peri-diiform a., of the form of a peridium ; 
Peri-diole [mod.L. peridiolum, dim. of peridium), 
a small or secondary peridinm, or the inner layer 
of a peridium when double, 

183a [see Peripium). 1832 Linptey J/atrod. Bot. 207 


Peridiole, Fr.; the membrane by which the sporules are 
immediately covered. 1857 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Pert- 


diolum,..a _peridiole, 1874 Cooke Fungi 35 Externally 
there is a filamentous tunic, composed of interlaced fibres, 
sometimes called the peridiole. 1887 Garnsey & Batrour tr. 
De Bary's Fungi \xxxix, 312 A very massive peridial wall. 

Peridot (pe-ridgt). Forms: 4 peridod, (peni- 
tot), 4-5 peritot(e, (pelidod(de), 5 perydo, 
perydote, -tote; 8-9 peridot(e, (9 peritot). 
[a. F. ee in OF. peritot (1220 in Da Cange), 
peridol, -don, peredo, pelido (Godef.), in med. 
(Anglo-)L. feradofa (1272 in Du Cange). 

The uncertain forms and foreign appearance of the word 
have suggested an Oriental origin; but there appears to be 
no valid basis for the conjecture of its identity with Arabic 
Saridai ‘pearl, precious stone’.] : 

ta. In ME., A name of the chrysolite. Ods. 
(bef.1500). b. (From Fr. after 1700.) A jeweller’s 
term for the variety of chrysolile called OLIVINE. 

(1265, Wardrobe Acc. on Pife Roll 53 Hen. II m. 2 
dorso,j laspis cum cassa et j anulus cum peridota et j saphi- 
rus. 31348 Zest. Lédor. (Surtees) I. gt ete anulum cum 
peridod imposito. 1358 /éfd, 70 Annulum meum aurenm 
cum lapide vocato Peet] 13.. £. E. Atuty PB. 1472 
Penitotes, & pynkardines,ay perles hitwene, ¢ 1400 MauNDEV. 
(2839) xx. ate The grene hen of Emeraudes, of Perydos (F. 
peridoz), and of Crisolytes. ¢1400 pie of Troy 1496 in 
Archiv nen. Spr. LXX1. 47 With Charbuncles that shynes 
bryght And Perytotes of moche myght. ¢ 1420 Anturs of 
Arth, xxxi, (Irel. MS.), His polans with his pelidoddes were 

oudertto pay. ¢ 1460 Emtare 155 Deamondes and koralle, 

erydotes and crystall, And gode garnettes bytwene. 

b. 72706 Puttiies, Peridot (FrJ, a precious Stone of a 

eenish Colour. 1788 tr. Cromstedt's Alin, (ed. 2) 1. 142 

he oriental crysolite and peridot are the very same gem, 
r8rr Pinkerton Pefrad, 11. 31 The comman chrysolite, or 
peridot of the French, 1877 W. Jonus Finger-ring 247 
A gold ring with a stone called Peritot. 1835 Fe ae Brit, 
XVIIL 534/12 Peridote, a name applied hy sewel ers to the 
green transparent varieties of olivine, When yellow, or 
yellowish-green, the stane is generally known as‘ chrysolite', 

atirtb, 1874 Dawnins in Zs. Owens Coll. Manch. v. 136 
Identity of composition may be traced hetween the meteorite 
of Chassigny and the peridot rock of New Zealand, 

Hence Perido'tic a., pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or containing peridot; Pe'ridotite J/in. [see 
-ITE 1 2 b],a mineral consisting of peridot (olivine) 
with admixture of varions other minerals, 

1897 Geixie Anc. Volcanoes Gt. Brit. 1, 31 Picrites or 
other varieties of Peridotites. 

Peridrome (peridroum).  [ad. Gr. wepidpop-os 
running round, a surrounding rim or gallery, f. 
wept round + -dpopos running, Spdpuos a race or 
course: in mod.F. péridrome.] (See acts) 

1623 CockeRaM, Peridrome,a gallery. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Peridrome, thespace, in ancient architecture, between 
the colurnns of a temple and the walls enclosing the cell. 

Peridural: see Peri-a. Perie, var. Perry 
O6s., pear-tree. Perieces: see PERIGCI. 

| Periegesis (perrizdgisis). [a. Gr. mepey- 
ynows, lit. the action of leading about as a guide, 
f. wepi around + Hynats leading; hence, a description 
such as that given by a guide.} A description of 
a place or region. (In qnot. 1820, A journey or 
progress about, a tour.) So Periegetic (pe:ri)z- 
dzetik) a. (ad. Gr. wepinynrixds hefilting a mepinygtis 
or guide, descriptive], giving a description of a 
place or of objects of interest. 

16a7 B. Joxson Underwoods xvi, In thy admired Peri- 
egesis, Or universal circumduction Of all that read thy 
Poly-Olbion. 5820 Lama £fia Ser. 1. Two Races of Men, in 
his Jeriegesis, or triumphant progress throughout this island. 
1850 Lenten tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 35 Peri- 
egetic authors who described remarkahle objects in places 
famedforart. 1857 J. W. Donatoson Chr. Orthod. 228 The 
book of te et (xviii, 9) a periegesis of 
the Holy land ‘ described y citiesinto seven partsina book’. 

\ Perielesis (perilisis), Afus. [a. Gr. wept- 
eiAnars rolling round, convolution, f, epi ronnd + 
eiAnois whirling, f. eiAety to wind.] In medizval 
music, A long ligature (Licature sé, 4) or series 
of notes sung to one syllable, usnally towards the 
end of a phrase or nielody. 

1880 W. S, Rocksrroin Grove Dict, Mus. 11.691 Perielesis, 
..a long and sometimes extremely elaborate form of Liga- 
ture, sung towards the close of a Plain Chaunt Melody... 
Like the Cadenza in modern music, the Periclesis generally 
makes its appearance in connection with the penultimate or 
antepenultimate syllable of x final phrase. 

Periencephalitis, etc.: see PERI- c. 

| Perienteron (pcrijentérgn). Zmdryol. and 
Zool, [mod.L., f. Peri- + Gr. évrepov intestine] 
A space between the outer and inner layers (ecto- 
derm and endoderm) of a gastrula, being the 
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remnant of the blastoccele persisting after gastru- 
lation, and forming a primitive body-cavity or 
perivisceral space, as distinct from the archenleron 
or primitive intestinal cavity. Hence Perienterio 
(-enterik) @., of, pertaining to, or contained in 
the perienteron; perivisceral. 

1897 Huxtey Anat, Inv. Anim, xii. 685 The perienteron.. 
may give rise directly to the perivisceral space, or channels, 
of the adult. 1878 Bet. Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 50 The 

y-cavity, or perienteric cavity. 

Perier, perierer, variants of PERRIER Oés. 

Periergy (perij5idzi). rave. [ad. Gr. weptepyia, 
f. wepiepyos over-careful, f. mepi + Epyoy work.] 
(See quots.) 

1589 UTTENHAM Eng, Poeste tu. xxii. (Arb.) 265 Therefore 
the Greekes call it Periengia, we call it oner-labor, inmpe 
with the originall: or rather (¢he cxrtous) for his onermuch 
curiositie and studie to shew himselfe fine in a light matter. 
1730-6 Battey (folio), Periergy, needless caution or trouble 


in an operation. 1823 Crape Technol, Dict, Periergy 
(Rhez.)..,a bombastic or laboured style. 


Perifascioular to -gastric: see PErt- a, b. 

Perigale, -all, variants of Parecat Os. 

|| Perigastrula  (perigestrla). EZadryol. 
[mod.L. (Haeckel 18..) f. Pert- + GastRuLa.] 
The GastRuLa arising from 1 PERIBLASTIC ovum, 
Hence Periga‘strular 2. So Perigastrula‘tion, 
the formation of a perigastrula. 

1876 Lankester in QO. ¥rad Microse. Se. XVI. 63 The 
invagination of the Periblastula to form the Perigastrula. 
1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol, Atay I. viii, 200 Surface cleavage 


resultsin a Bladder-gastrula (Perigaséruéa)..the usnal form 
among Articulated Animals 

Perigee (pe'ridzi). Astr. Forms: see below. 
[In current form, a, F. pdérigée (1557 in Matz.- 
Darm.), ad. 15-16th c. L. perigéum, perigeum (cf. 
muse :—museun, ctc.), ad. late Gr. wepiyeor, in 
Ptolemy, ‘perigee’, neuter of qwepi-yeos adj., ‘close 
around the earth’, f. wept around + yéa, 7 the 
earth. In earlier Eng. nse the word was tsed in its 
Gr. or L, form (-geon, -geon, -geum, -geum).) 

1. That point in the orbit of a planet at which it 
is nearest to the earth. In the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
applicable to any planet; now usnally restricted 
ta the moon; rarely nsed of the position of the 
san when the carth is in perfhelion. Opposed to 
APOGEE 1. 

a. In form perigeon, -geeon, -geum, -geum ; 
pl. -a, +-ons, + -ums; phrase 77 perigeo. 

1504 Buunoevit Evere. vu. xiliv. 344h, His (the sun's] 
swilt motion is when he is in the opposite point to the Auge, 
called Perigeon. 1603 Sin C. Hevoon Jud. Astrol. xi. 248 
Those points which we call Afogza, or Perigza. 6a 
Pokres Amat Atel. at ii. 1v. (2651) 284 The motion of the 
planets, thetr ma tudes, apogeums, Tigeums, excentri- 
cities, 1682 Pi Trans. X11. 82 rhe Satellite was then 
in Perigeo. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn. 1, Perigzon, or 
Perigzunt,is a Point in the Heavens, wherein a Planet is 
said to he in its nearest Distance possibly from the Earth. 
1755 Cueyng Philos. Princ, Nat. Relig. v 213 Uf the Moon 
is then in her Perigeumz. 1794 Sutuvan View Nat. 1. 393 
When both luminaries are in the equator, and the moon in 
perigeo. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 1. 56 Four 
[days] before the full moon, two after its transit through the 


perigaenm. 1844 Lincaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1845) UH. xi. 
73 rom Pliny..[they] inferred, that in the perigenm their 
velocity must be apparently increased. 


B. In form +perigé, tperige, perigee. 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. 1 Wks. (Hakl. Soc.) 245 
Her [the moon's] swift motion is in the opposite of auge or 
perigee. xg98 Svivesten Du Bartas u. ii. wv. Columnes 
605 What Epicicle meaneth, and Con-centrik, With Apogé, 
Perigé, and Wrecentile 1638 Witkins Vew IVorld 1, (1684) 
53 If there were any Light proper to the Moon, then would 
hat Plannet appear Brightest when she is Eclipsed in her 
Perige, being nearest to the Earth. 1642 H. More Song of 
Soul u.ic un. vi, As Cynthia in her stouping cap dae ‘That 
deeper wades in the earths duskish Cone. 1705 C, Pursuatu 
Mech. Macrocosm 119 The Moon is not .. always .. in 
Perigee, when in O; ition tothe Sun. 1834 Nad. Philos., 
Astron. i. 35/1 (U. Kn. Soc.) The sun is in perigee about the 
3eth of December. 1834 Mas, Somervilur Connex. Phys. Se. 
xiii. (1835) 115 The spring tides are much increased when the 
moon is in perigee, because she is then nearest to the earth. 

+2. The point of the heaven at which the sun has 
the least altitnde at noon; i.e. at the winter 


solstice. Opp. to APOGEE 2. Obs. 

1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 146 The Afpogée 
or middle point; and Perigée or lowest point of heaven. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. v. 293 In the Apogeum 
or highest point (which happeneth in Cancer) it is pot so hot 
under that Tropick on this side the Equator as unto the 
other side in the Perigenm or towest part of the Eccentric. 

3. fig. (Cf. APOGEE 3.) 

(1651 Biccs Wew Disp. 155 Diseases in a or declina- 
tion, 1662 Granvitt Lux Orient. xiv. 119 They have had 
their Perige's as well as their Apoge's;.. their Verges 
towards the body and its joys as well as their aspires to 
nobler..objects. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 54 Sometimes 
he withdraws himself into the apogeum of doubt, sorrow, 
and despair; but then he comes again into the perigeeum of 
iy content, and assurance. 2 

oO Perige‘’al, Perige‘an ads. [f. L. perigé-um 
+-AL, -AN], of or pertaining to perigee. 

1743 Phil Trans. XLVILL. 166 A new method for measuring 
the difference between the apogeal and perigeal diameters 
ofthe sun, 1822 Wooonouse Astron. xxiii, 313 The apo- 
gean and perigean lunar distances. 1867-77 G, F. Cuamagns 
Astron. i172 The Moon being..in a perigean position, 


| 


PERIGYNIUM. 


| Perigenesis (perijdgenésis). Aéol. [mod. 
L,, f. Gr. wepi round, about + Gexesis.] Haeckel’s 
term for a theory of reprodnction which attribntes 
the phenomena to rhythinical vibrations of plasti- 
dulesor protoplasmic molecnles; ‘ wave-generation’. 

1879 Core Orig. Fittest 1. vi. 229 The Dynamic Theory of 
reprodinctigg ] proposed in 1871, and it has been since 
adopted hy Haeckel under the name of perigenesis, 

Periglandular to -gnathic: see PExi- a, b. 

+ Peri-gnous, a. Obs. rare. For *perincous 
== PERINEAL. 

1541 R. Copano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Liv, Where 
onghte jneyeven to be made for the stone in the bladder? 
At the necke without the seame perignous. 

Perigon (petiggn). Geo.  [irreg. f. Pert- + 
Gr. ywvia angle.} The angular magnitude traced 
ont by a line in tnming once completely aronnd 
one end as centre; an angular quantity of 360 
degrees, or four right angles. 

1868 Sanpeman Pelicotetics 304 A right angle is both one 
half of a hemiperigon or a hemisemipenigon, and one fourth 
ofa perigon. 1893 G. B. Hatstep Elem. Synth. Geout. 6 
If we turn still more, until the moving ray has made a com- 
plete rotation. .the angle is called a perigon. 

Perigonal (périgénal), a. [irreg. f. Pert- 
GONE + -AL.] = PERIGONIAL. 

1881 Carpenter Aftcrosc. § 339 (ed. 6) 411 The antheridia 
or male ores of Sphagnacez ..are grouped in catkins at 
the tips of lateral branches, each of the imbricated perigonal 
leaves enclosing a single globose antheridium on a slender 
footstalk, , c 

Perigone (pe‘rigown). Also in L. form peri- 
gonium, [a.F. périgone, ad. mod.L. perzgontum, 
f. Gr. wept round + yévos offspring, seed. 

Perigonium was introduced hy Hedwig (1787) for the 
floral envelopes generally, and also used by him specially of 
Mosses; it was applied by Ehrhart in 1788 to the floral 
envelopes in Phanerogams: so Jérigone by De Candolles813,) 

1. Bot. a. =PERIANTH 1b. 

1819 Linntev tr. Richard's Observ. Fruils and Seeds 13 
note, That part in Carex which Linnzus called a nectarium 
..iS perhaps,as Mr. Brown has observed, a true Jerigontiusz. 
1832 — /ntrod. Bot. 114 Some writers, among whom are 
Link and De Candolle, have substituted Perigoninm for 
Perianthium, ..Ehrhart, with whom the name Perigonium 
originated, called it double when the calyx and corolla are.. 
distinct, and single if they are not distingnishable, 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 1 (ed. 6) 164 Floral Envelopes, Peri- 
anth, or Perigone, the floral leaves or coverings. /did., 
Perigonium,a later term [than perianthium), has the advan. 
tage of meaning something around the reproductive organs, 

b. The leafy investment of the male organs of 

mosses; the male ‘ perianth’ (PERIANTH 1 c). 

1863 Berkxeey Brit, Afosses Gloss. 312 Perigontunt, the 
male inflorescence. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
320 The male perianth (Perigoninm) [in mosses] ..is of three 
different forms. 1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. Bot. 
142 The male perianth or ferigone is usually composed of 
broader, shorter, and thicker leaves. .not unfrequeptly red. 

2. Zool, Asac formed by the onler parts of the 
gonophore of a hydroid. 

1871 G. J. AutMaN Afonogr. Gymnoblastie Hydroids t. 
p. xv, Perigonium.., the walls of a sporosac by which the 

enerative elements are confined, and in which, when fully 
develoned: three laminz: may be demonstrated. 1888 — in 
Challenger Rep. XXL. u. p. xxxv, The perigoninut or 
sac formed by the more external parts of the gonophore. 

Hence Perigonial (perigdu'nial) a. [mod.L. folia 
perigonialia (Hedwig)], pertaining to a perlgo- 
nium, 

1870 Bentey Afan. Bol, (ed. 2) 366, 3 or 6 small leaves,.. 
-termed perigonial, and constituting collectively a perigone. 

| Périgord (per’gor). Also 8 (corraptly) 
-gorde, -go. Name of a district in the sonth- 
west of France, famous for its truffles. Hence 
Périgord pie, a meat pie flavonred with truffles ; 
also applied to other rich or highly-seasoned pies. 

1752 Mrs. Detany in Life § Corr. 80 A perigord pie had 
been sent for on the occasion, to be directed to a merchant 
in Dublin. 1768 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 170/2 The bill of fare 
-.Perigo Pye. 1900 West. Gaz. 20 Jan. 2/1 Now, if there 
was one delicacy above another that Ralph prized it was 
a Périgord pie. _ | r, 2 

i Perigordine (per/gordin). Also -gour-, 
-jJourdine. [a. F. périgordine, fem. of -in, f. Pért- 
gord: see prec.) A country dance of Périgord, 
sometimes accompanied by singing ; also, the music 
for such a dance, in lively triple rhythm. - 

1880 in Grove Dicé, Afus., Perigourdine. 

| Perigraphe (péri-grafé). Obs. [a. Gr. mept- 
yeah line drawn round, f. wepi around + ypapy 
writing, line.) @. An inscription around something. 
b. (See quot. 1753.) : 

1674 Jeake Arith, (1696) 86 This piece of Coin +» Shewed 
the Vessel in which the Manna was, inscribed with the 
Perigraphe Shekel Israci, 1753 Campers Cyct. Supp, 

. Perigraphe,a word usually understood to express a careless 
or inaccurate delineation of any thing: but in Vesalius it is 
used to express the white lines or impressions that appear 
in the mnsculus rectus of the abdomen, [Copied hy W ebster 
1828 with substitution of Perigraph for Perigraphe; whence 
in subseq. Dictionaries, with a derivative adj. erigraphic.| 

Perigrine, Perigua, obs. forms of PEREGRINE, 
Prracua. — 

| oe Fae (peridzinism). Bod. Rarely 
anglicized as perigyne (pe-ridgin). [mod.L., Jb 
Gr. wepf round + yuvy woman, wife, in Bot. ‘pistil ll 


PERIGYNOUS. 


Name introduced by Link for a structure sur- 
rounding the ovary. In current use: a. A mem- 
branous sac, investing the ovary in the Sedges 
(Carex); the utricnlus. b. A part of the leafy 
investment of the female organs of mosses. C. 
The membrane investing the archegonium in some 
liverworts (= PERIANTI 1 ¢), 
r8a1 in Gray Nat, Arr. Brit, Pi. 1, 163. 1863 Beakecry 
Brit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Perigynium, the leaves encircling 
the fertile bud. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 398 Fruit in 
Carex enclosed in the perigynium. 1882 Vines Sachs‘ Bot. 
359 A perigynium. .grows round the archegonia as a special 
membranous envelope. 
[f mod.L. 


Perigynous (péri-dginas), a. Bot. 
perigyn-us (Jussie 1789) (f Gr. wept around + 
“yu, wife, female, pistil) + -ous, In mod.F. péri- 
gyite.] Situated around the pistil or ovary: said 
of the stamens when growing upon some part 
surrounding the ovary (either the calyx, or the 
corolla, or the edge of the hollowed receptacle) ; 
also said of a flower in which the stamens are so 
placed. Opp. to Epioynovs and Hypocyxovs. 

2 R. A. Sacisavry in Trans. Linn. Soc, VIM, 1 
That insertion of the Stamina which the celebrated Jussieu 
has denominated Perigynous. 1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. 
Bot. Introd. 27 Or they [stamens] contract an adhesion .. 
with either the calyx or corolla, when they become feré- 
gynous. 1875 Bunnetr & Dyan Sacks’ Bot. 200 The peri- 
gynous flower of a rose, a ? ‘ 

So Peri-gyny, the condition of being perigynous. 

1880 Gaay Struct. Bot. vi. $3 (ed. 6) 183 The perigyay 
may be..merely the adnation of petals and stameas to calyx, 
..or..the adnation of the calyx. 1 Athenaum 10 Dec. 
787/3 The shortening of the axis within the flower, giving 
the transition from hypogyny through perigyny to epigyny. 

| Perihelion (perihflign). Astr, Also 7-8 
-ium, Pl. -ia. [A Greecized form of mod.L, 
perthélium (f. Gr. wept close about + #Asos sun), 


the latter introduced by Kepler on the analogy of © 


perigeum, mepiyaov (see Prodr, Dissert. Cosmo- 


graphicarum, 1396, and Epitome Astronom. Co- ¢ 
pernic. 1618). Cf. F. pérthélie (1740 in Hatz. | 


Darm.).] 
1, That polnt in the orbit of a planet, comet, or 


other heavenly body, at which it is nearest to the | 


sun. Opp. to APHELION. 

of its Orbe, but nearer its ApAedium,. 1 
Math. 768 The Aphedium is P, and the Perihedium X. 
ibid. 773 1a Figure XXXV..a@ is the Afhelion, p the 
Perthetion. 
Comets. .after their return fram the Regions beyond Saturn, 
before they arrive at their Perihelia again, 1734 Danan 
Astro-Theol. vt. iv, (1726) 337 The Comet in 1680, in its Peri- 
helion, was above 266 times nearer the Sun than the Earth is. 
1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 147 In its ascent from the Sua, 
from the Perihetium to the Aphelium. 1834 Mas. SoneRviLLe 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xii. (1835) 108 ‘The return of comets to 
their perihefia. i 
perihelio. 1880 A, R. Wateack fst. Life viii. 138 During 
the period we are now discussing. .the south polar area, 
having its winter in perihelion, would have had tess ice. 

attrib, 1676 Hatvey in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Men (1841) 1. 
239 The perihelion distance fe a planet]. 1867-77 G. F. 

MAMBERS A stron. 1. ii, 292, Dec. 9, 1838, was the epoch of 
the next perihelion passage. 1881: Proctor Poetry Astron. 
xi. 397 Clouds of meteoric matter.. making their perihelion 
swoop around the sun. 

2. fe. Highest point, ‘zenith’. 

_ 1804 W. Taytor In Ann, Rev. 11. 232 Mr. Pitt was now 
in the perihelion of his popularity. 1873 H. Srrncea Stud. 
Sociol. ix. 239 From the perihelion of patriotism he is 
carried to the aphelion of anti-patriotism. 

Hence Perihe'lial, Perihelian adjs., of or 
belonging to perihelion. (Now rare or Oés.) 

1690 Luvnoven Curs. Math, 772 As is the Aphelian 
Distance of the Planet to the Perihelian Distance. 1738 
Macmn ia Paid. Trans. XL. 220 The Perihetian Distance. . 
is many times less than the Semi-distance of the Foci. 1784 
Phil. Trans. UX XV. 144 To find the position of the axis 
and the perihelial distance. 

Perihepatic, -hepatitis: see Prri- a, c. 

Perihermenial (pe:rihomm/nial), ¢.  [f. Gr. 
rept épynveias: see below. Cf. med.L, ‘ perier- 
meniz, Interpretationes’ (Du Cange).} Pertaining 
to or characteristic of Aristotle’s treatise Mept 
épynveias (* concerning interpretation’); also, Of or 
pertaining to interpretation. Also (erron.) Peri- 
hermi-acal. 

, 41529 SkeLton Replyc. Wks, 1843 I. 209 Surmysed vnsuret: 
in ee pctlwisenlslt principles (nargin} Pinkemiedes, 
Latine interpretatio, &c. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. U1. 
15: [He] could never be prevail’d upon., by the Peri- 
hermiacal Innuendo’s of both Universities. to undertake.. 
the History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 
1890 Cent, Dict. 3.v., Aristotle's doctrine in this book 
[tlepe €ppnveias} does not precisely agree with that of his 
Analytics and is called perthermrenial doctrine. 
eee: see PERI- a. 

erijove (perridgduv), Asir. [- F. périjove 
ee in Bailly Zssaé 80), in mod.L. perdtviem, 

. Peat- + L, Jou-em Jupiter, after perigee, peri- 
helion.) That point in the orbit of any one of 
Jupiter's satellites at which it is nearest to Jupiter. 

1837 Wueweit Hist. fnduct. Sc. vit. iv. 11. 229 Deter- 
mining the direction of the motions of the perijove and node 
of cach satellite. 1838 Penny Cycl, X1. 385/2 The first 


1698 Kein Evan. The. Earth (1734) 319 | 


| 
3666 Parl. Trans. 1.240 Not at present in the Periheliun | 
Leyaouan Curs. | 


ibid. xxxv. 374 When the comets are in | 


697 


satellite .. v4 either be Se from perijove ieee 
apojove, or from apojeve towards perijove. 1881 eure 
eee RO ad eT E 5 

Peril (peril), sé. Forms: 3- peril; also 3-5 
perile, -yl, 4 -ele, 4-5 -ille, -yle, -elle, 4-6 -el, 
4-7 -ill, 5 -aill, -eill, -eyl(1, 5-6 -yle, -aylo, 
5-7 -ell, -yll; 4-6 paril, ctc.; 6 perr-; (also 
peral, -ol, pearl, 6 pearil, pearrell). f[a. F. 
peril (roth c. in Littré) = Pr. peril, perth, Cat. 
peril, lt. perigito:—L. periculum, periclum experi- 
ment, trial, risk, danger, f. root of ex-feri-rf to try, 
make trial of + -cu/um, suffix naming instruments.] 

1. The position or condition of being imminently 
exposed to the chance of injury, loss, or destruc- 
tion; risk, jeopardy, danger. 

aiaag Ancr, K. 194 Gostlic fondunge..mei beon, uor be 
peril, icleoped breoste wunde. 1497 R. Guouc. (Rolls) 2208 
Of peril ase & eke atond. a1300 Cursor VM. 24852 (Cott.) 
Pe mariners..war neuer in parel [v. 7. peret] mar. 1390 
Gowee Conf. 11. 368 Saturnus after his exil Fro Crete cam 
pi ties peril. ?arqgoo Lyne. Chorle & Byrde 183 Who 
dredeth no paryll, in_paryll_he shalt falle, ax Lo. 
Bersews Huon \xxxiti, 257 He was never in his lyfe in 


suche perell. 1575 Afirr. Mag. Dk. Somerset xliv, Con- 
stant [ was in my Princes quarel, Todye or live and spared 
for no el. xg95 Suans. John un. i 


295 The perill of our 
curses light on thee So heauy, as thou shalt not shake them 
off. 1749 SMottetr Kegicide 11. vill, Glory Is the fair child 
of peril. 1832 W. Iavinc A ambra II. 166 Having com- 
manded at Malaga during a time of peril and confusion. 
3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 128 In the hour of peril. 

b. Const. (a) of that which is exposed to danger 
(chiefly with 4i7e); (2) of the evil fate that threatens, 
or (06s. or arch.) of the cause of danger; + (¢) 40 
with zuf, (ods.). 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 161 In grete perille of saul es 
pat man pat has witt and mynde and na gude can. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1740 In peril! of pair lyues pai stode. 
1596 Suans. Merch. Vu. ii 173 To be in perill of ae 
with the edge of a featherbed. 1790 Pazy J/ore Pant. 
Wks. 1825 IIL 174 He acquitted himself of this commission 
at the peril of his fife. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, You 
were never in such perit of yaur life as you have been within 
these few moments. 

fs 1375 Cursor M. e193 (Fairf.) Quen men is in perel (Cott. 
wath} of dede, 1377 Lanct. P. PZ B. xiv. 301 Porw pe pas 
of altoun Pouerte my3te passe with-oute peril of rahbynge. 
1481 Caxton Mfyr7, it vi, 96 Kynge Alysaundre. .eschewed 
the parell and daunger of thise olyfauntes. 1553 BaLr 
Vocacyon in Harl. Afisc, (Malh.) 1.330 1n parell of the 
sea, in parelt of shypwrack. 1634 Six T. Hersert 7rav. 

The..ship-boyes were in perill of those Sharkes. 1876 

to. Eviot Dan. Der. xiviii, A vessel in peril of wreck. 

er Cuaucer L. G. WY. 1277 Dido, Vhere as he was in 
paril for to sterne. are Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 201 He 
was in pete to lose hym selfe and all his ooste. 15996 
Snaxs. Tau. Shr. Induct. ii. 1z4 In perilt to incurre your 
former malady. 

2. (with a and /.) A case or cause of peril; £/. 
dangers, risks. 

Peril of the sea (Marine Insurance): see quot. 1872. 

1300 Cursor I, 4058 (Cott.) O perils (v.». perelis] bat he 
fellin Sum-quat to telli sal bigin, 1382 Wyete 2 Cor. xi. 
26 In perelis of flodis, in perels of thenes, in perelis of kyn, 
in perels of hethen men [etc.} 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 
23 Pereylis and disesis that are to come of werres, pesti- 
lencis[etc.}. a 1548 Haut Chron, Hen. /V 15 b, To auenture 
themselfes on a newe chance and a doubtful parell. 177 
Gotpss. Mat. Hist. (1776) VI. 181 Scarce one in a thousar 
survives the numerous perils of its youth, 1817 W. Setwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 893 It is the province of the jury 
to determine, whether the cause of the toss be a peril of the 
sea or not. 1873 IVharton's Law Lex, 5.V., Perils of the 
sea. are strictly the natural accidents peculiar to the water, 
but the flaw has extended this phrase to comprehend events 
not attributable to natural causes, as captures hy pirates, 
and losses by collision, where no blame is attachable to either 
ship, or nt all events to the injured ship. 1875 Jowerr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 93 Soldiers,..who are courageous in perils 
by sea. 1884 Janch, Exam. 3 May 5/1 The certain perils 
of such an alliance, 

3. Phrases. ta. Aé all peril(s: at whatever 
risk; be the consequences what they may, By the 
(for, up) peril of my soul, upon my peril, etc. : used 
as asseverations, Jn fert/ of: at the risk of, under 
the penalty of (see also 1b). Obs. 

33.. BE. Allit. P.C. 85 At alle peryles, quoth be prophete, 
1 aproche hit no nerre. 1362 Lanot. P. Pi A. vi. 47 Nai, 
bi be peril of my soule, quod pers. ¢1386 Cuaucer W’sfe's 
Prol. 561 My gaye scarlet gytes, Thise wormes ne ¢ ise 
Motthes ne thise we ie my peril frete hem never 
adeel. —- Aferch. 7.1127 Vp peril of my soule I shal nat 
tyen, 1470-85 Matory Arthur iv. L119 Ye lady, on my 
ania ye shal see hit. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 111, iii, 102 Wee.. 

anish him our Citie In peril! of eee From off the 
Rocke Tarpeian. [1820 Byron Mar. Fad, 1. ii, That] speak 
the truth, My peril be the proof.) — 4 

b. At (tou, to) your (his, etc.) perils you 
(ete.) taking the risk or responsibility of the con- 
sequences: esp. in commands, or warnings, refer- 
ring to the risk incurred by disregard or dis- 
obedience. 

3433 Rolls of Parit. 1V.477/1 Such as they woll answere 
fore atte here perille. 1480 Cok Chron. Eng. ccxiv. 200 
He sente hastely that they shold not fyght, and yf they dyd 
that they shold stonde to hir owne perylle. ?a15se Fretris 
of Berwik 541 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 Gif thow dois 
nocht, on thy awin perrell beid (=be it} 1590 Suaxs. Afids. 
NV. um. ii. 175 Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 
Lest to thy perill thou abide it deare. 1632 Masstncer Ci/y 
Madam w. ii, Master Shrieve and Master Marshal, On 
your perils, do your offices, 1664 in Buccleuch SISS, (Hist. 


life | 


| or avoided; dreadful, 


PERILOUS. 


MSS, Comm.} I. 542 As they will answer the contrary at 
their perils. 1696 Pritures (ed. 5), /er7/,.. sometimes used 
by way of threatning. Do such a thing at your Peril. 373 
Dr Fox Crusoe i. xi, We.. bade them keep off at their peri 
3030 Hr. Maatinzay f/ill & Vadicy ili, 46 Shew yourselves 
at your peril, 1881 R. Bucnanan God § Man ee “I must 
do my master's bidding.’ ‘At yeas peril | I have but to give 
the word, and they would duck you in the horsepond.’ 

te, Without the peril of: beyond the (dangerons) 
reach or power of; cf. Danczn sé. 1b, Obs. rare. 

1990 Suaks. Mids, N.1v. i. 158 To be gone from Athens, 
where we might be Without the perill of the Athenian Law. 

+4. A matier of danger ; a perilous or dangerous 
matter, Const. if #s peril, it is dangerous (to do 
something). Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc, (Rotls) 6786 Pe heiemen of be lond wolde 
tom al day mene Pat hii nadde non eir of him & pat gret 
peril it was Vor ber mizte com to al fe lond gret wo wor such 
cas, 1386 Cnaucen Wife's Prod, 89 Peril is bothe fyr and 
tow tassemble, ¢ 3400 Mavunoey, (Roxb) xxvii. 123 It es 

rete peril to pursue be Tartarenes. 21450 Kntsde la Tour 
(868) 60 Whedir it were perelle to do her counsaile or not. 
ciggo Pilger. T, 164 in LAynne's Animado. 8: You know 
what perrele it is together to ley hyrdis fast vato the fyer. 

6. attrib. and Comé., a3 pertl-proof, -daring adjs. 

3605 Syuvustex Du Bartas 1. iii, 1. Fathers 75 A broad 
thick breastplate.. High peril-proof against affliction. 1807 
Montcomrey HW, Lndies ul. 141 The valiant seized in peril- 
daring fight. 2 

llence Perrilless a., without or free from peril. 

a1614 Syuvester Litt, Bartas 313 In their chamber pain- 
tesse, peril-lesse. 

Peril (peril), v.  [f prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To put in peril, expose to danger; to 
imperil, endanger, risk, hazard. 

1 Mariet Gr. Forest 37b, If..hir yong be hurt or 
atl led in their ciesight. 1586 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
Ser. 1. I]. 19 It micht perrell my reputation amongst, my 
subjectis. 1647 Trarp Comm. Rev. i. 5 Jonathan rilled 
his life. for love of David. 183a It. Mantixzau Lach & 
Ad iii, 34 The world would perilled hy their coming 
together. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xv.178 It threatened 
to encroach upon our anchorage, and peril the safety of the 


vessel. 

2. To take the risk of, venture upon. rare. 

1849 W. E. Avtaun Edin, after Flodden x, Thou hast 
done a deed of daring Had been perilled but by few. 

+3. fair. To be in danger. Oés. rare. 

1643 Mivton Ch. Govt. 1. tii, Wks. (1847) 50 To start back, 
and glob itself upward from. .any mil tera it may 
peril to stain itself. 1647 Trarr Comm. Matt. xiv. 23 Whilst 
the disciples were perilling, and well-nigh perishing, Christ 
was praying for them. 

Hence Pe'rilted A//. z., exposed to danger. 

1845-6 Taencu Afuds, Lect. Ser. 1. vii. 120 To do battle for 
some perilled truth, 1846 — Afirac. xxxii, (1862) 449 The 
natural instinct of defence and love to their perilled Lords 

Perilaryngeal, -laryngitis: see Peri- a, c. 

+ Perile-ptic,¢. Ots. rare“). [ad. Gr. wepi- 
Aqatixés, f, mepAapBavew to comprehend, f wept 
around + AapBavew to take, seize.] Comprehen- 
sive; characterized by comprehension. 

1678 Cuowortn [ntell. Syst. 1. iti. § 37. 165 The things in 
the world, are not administred merely by Spermatick 
Reasons, but by Perileptick (that is, Comprehensive Intel 
lectual Reasons). 

Perill, obs. form of Peart, PERIL. 

| Perilla (péril&). Sof [mod.L, (Linnzus, 
1764); origin unknown.} A small genus of 
Labiates, natives of easlern Asia; esp. P. ocimoides, 
grown as a half-hardy ornamental plant on account 


of its deep-purple leaves. 

1788 Rees Chambers’ Cycl. Peritla, in Botany. .. There 
is only one species. 1887 G. Nicholson's Dict. Garden, 
Peritla, a genus consisting of only two or three species, .. 
natives of the mountains of India and China. 1900 Ecko 
rz June {5 Geraniums, calceolarias, perilla, and coleus 
were not allowed to intrude their weedy presence. 

Perilobular: see PERI- a. 


Perilous (odo a. (adv.) Forms: see 
Perit, and cf. Partous, [a. AF. pevi//ous = OF. 
perillos, -cus, mod.F. périlleux:—L. periculds-um, 

{. pericul-am: see PERIL and -ovs.] » * 
. Fraught with peril; cansing or occasioning 
great danger; full of risk; dangerous ; hazardous. 
crago S, Eng. Leg. 1. 258/84 Heo come to a deop watur 
and perilous. ¢1 Wilt, Palerne 3191 Pere pe pres was 
perefouste, he priked in formest. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints 

xxix. (Placidas) z Lat penance is rycht perolouse. ¢14 
Gol, & Gaw, 1104 Ane wounder peralous poynt. rahe 

Caxton Fables of sop wt. xx, To conuerse with folke 
euytle lyf is a thyng moche perylious 1545 Rayvnoip Byrth 
Monlynde 62 ‘This is the parelloust maner of byrth that is. 
1643 Payxxe Sov, Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) at Put to death 
as a perilous enemy tothe Kingdome. 1789 Becsnam £ss. 
1. viit. 165 Mr. Locke and his friends are reduced to a most 
rplexing and perilous dilemma, | 1836 W. Iavixc Astoria 
tin 165 The latter felt they were in a perilous predicament. 
3849 Macaveay Hist. Eng. vi 11. 32 The most arduous 

Sait rilous duties of friendship. " F 

+2. Capable of inflicting or doing serious harm; 
arousing a feeling of ril; greatly to be dreaded 
terrible, awful; = PaRr- 


Lous 2. Obs. 

xi 86 Cupar Reeve's T. 
Tillere is a perilous man. ¢14 

Soc.) 119 A viens clymbyng whan beggers up arise To 

hye estate. 1525 Lp. Bersers Froiss. UW. cexlit. [ocxxxixe] 

947 They are the peryloust people of the warlde, ae most 

outragyoust if they be vp. /i It isa 


eg) a auyse thee The 
30 Lyne. Asin. Poems (Percy 


1530 Patscr. $88, 


PERILOUSLY. 


perylous noyse, I tell you, to here a bee hosse in a boxe. 
1648 Hatt Chron, Rich. 1/1 29b, When any blusteringe 
wynde peretous thunder or terrible tempest, chansed. 1579 
W. Witkisson Confut. Familye of Loue 26b, Instructed 
how with a malitions mynde_and perilous wit, he might 
runne descant at will. 1s92 Saks. Kom. & Ful. %. iii. 53 
It had vpon it brow. .A perilous knock, and it cr; ed bitterly. 
1606 Hottano Sueton. 134 With her perilous fingers. .shee 
would not sticke to lay at the face and eyes of other small 
Children playing together with her. 
+B. as adv. = Parious B. Obs. - 

1598 R. Beanaap tr. Terence, Heantont. ul. iii, This is a 
perilous naughtie queane. 1849 James Woodman xii, Lovel, 
you look perilous grim. 

Perilously (perilasli), adv. [f. pree. + -L¥ 2] 
In a manner involving peril; very dangerously. 

1340 Ayend. 254 Hy uly3b perilousliche zuo pet hy hyre 
ae , and ualb ofte into pe grines of pe uo3clere of helle. 
1377 Lancu. P. 22. B, Prol. a A cat of a courte..pleyde 
ane hem perilouslych. 1481 Caxton Godefroy clxxiv. 258 
Wherof cam grete stenche .. wherof the ayer was corrupte 
ouer peryllously. 156: T. Nozton Calvin's Inst. We ¥X. 
(1634) 740 Many herein doe perillously erre. 1624 SANDERSON 
Serut. 1. 112 People, as they are suspicious, will be talking 

aralously. 1709 Stavree Ann Ref. Teixl: ae Queen 
Fell perillously sick. 1897 Maav Kincstev / . Africa 596 
Head man comes perilously near breaking his neck by 
frequent falls among the rocks. 

Pe-rilousness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] The 
quality of being perilous; dangerousness. 

1571 GoLoinc Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 3 The perilousnes of 
this present time 1 7 in Battery vol. [1 1852 Miss 
Vonce Cameos (1877) { . iv. 45 A sense of the perilousness 
of the post to any honest man, 

+ Perilsome, ¢. Oés. [f. Pert sb. +-sonx.] 
Franght with peril; perilous. 

1593 Nasne CArist’s 7. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 239 They so 
poyson the ayre. .that from them proceedeth thys perrilsome 
contagion. 1628 Witurr Brit. Rement in. 241 No time to 
come Can send me to a place, so perilsome, That I shall 
feare it. 1650 Davenant Gondibert Pref., The people be 
often the greater enemy, and more perilsome, being nearest. 


Perilymph (pe'rilimf). Anat, [mod. f. Pert- 
+ Lyi.) The clear fluid contained within the 
osseous labyrinth of the internal ear, and surronnd- 
ing the membranous labyrinth. (Distinguished 
from ENDOLYMPH.) 
, 1836-9 Toon Cycl. Anat. 11. 536/2 In birds the perilymph 
is in much less quantity than in the mammifera. 1879 
Catoerwooo Afind 4 Br. iii. 74 The vestibule..has a bony 
wall, and in its cavity is the fluid perilymph in which the 
membranous vestibule is suspended. 

Perilymphangial, etc.: see PEnI-. 

Pe:rilympha‘tic, ¢. [In 1, f. PERILYMPH + 
eaTIC; in 2, {. Pert- + Lympuatic.] 

1. Pertaining to the perilymph. 

, 1877 Burnett Lar 145 The pil te eee cavity is inserted 
into the lymphatic tract of all vertebrates. 1899 Adlbutt's 
Syst. Med. V1i. 548 The peri-lymphatic space of the 
internal ear. 

2. Situated around the lymphatie vessels, 

1879 Bumsteap Venereal Diseases (ed. 4) 602 This peri- 
lymphatic infiammation is found in the thickness of the 
capsule of Glisson. 

erimancie, obs. form of Pyromaney. 

|| Perimeningitis (pe:ri,minindgaittis). eth. 
[mod.L., f. periméninx dura mater (f. Gr. mepi 
around + pijyryf membrane, pia mater) + -IT18.] In- 
flammation of the fertmeninx, or dura mater of 
the brain and spinal cord: = PAenyMENINOITIS. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1892 Gowen Dis. Nervous 
Syst. 1. 266, 1899 Allbute's Syst, Afed. V1. 881 External 
spinal pachymeningitis—This condition is also designated 
‘ peripachymeningitis’ or simply ‘ perimeningitis'. 

eriment, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

Perime'ristem. ot. [mod. (Rassow, in 
Ger, 1872) f. Pert- + Meristex.] The ontermost 
layer of the meristem at a growing point, which 
develops into the outer cortex and dermatogen. 

1884 Bowra & Scotr De Sary's Phaner. 294 Exomeristem 
..is divided into the Mesomeristem..and the Perimeristem 
which is the outer zone, forming the external cortex and 
the Dermatogen. Endistem, Existem, Mesistem, and Peri- 
stem are abbreviated expressions for these successive layers, 

Perimeter (péri-mite:). [ad. L. perimetros, 
a. Gr. mepiperpos circnmference, f. rept around + 
pérpoy measure: cf. It. perimetro (Florio 1611), 
F. périmetre (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The continuons line or lines forming the 
boundary of a closed geometrical figure (curved or 
rectilineal), or of any area or surface ; circumference, 
periphery, outline; also, the measure or length of 
the circumference. (Cf. DIAMETER 1, 2.) 

rsga R. D. Hypnerotomachia 2ab, The Stilliced or Peri- 
meter, or vpper part of the vppermost Coronice. 1620 
T. Grancer Div, megyot 173 A perimeter, which is the 
circuite, or compasse of a figure. a Wuiston 7'he. Barth 
1, (1722) 21 Of all Figures, whose Perimeters are equal, the 
Circle is the most capacious. 1776 Kentish Trav. sie 327 
In less than three months, the whole perimeter..or inclusion 
of the harbour, was finished, 1840 Laroner Geom. 100 The 
perimeter of the polygon will continually approach to 
coincidence with the circumference of the circle in which it 
is inscribed. 1881 Casey Sequel to Euclid 16. 

fig. 1634 B. Jonson Magn. Lady Induct., He makes that 
his centre attractive to draw thither a diversity of guests, alt 
persons of different humours to make up his perimeter, 

+b. Applied to a space surrounding something, 

1641 Minton Ch. Goz't. 11. iti. (1852) 168 In respect of a 
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woodden lable and the perimeter of holy ground about it.. 
the Priest esteems Lheir lay-ships unhallow’d and unclean, 


2, An instrument for measuring the field of vision 
and deiermining the visual- powers of different 
parts of the retina. 

1875 H, Warton Dis. Eye 1 The perimeter brought 
out 5 C. C, Jeaffreson, seems to be the best, 1899 A dduit's 
Syst. Afed, V1.846 Their precise determination and localisa+ 
tion require the assistance of the perimeter. s 

attrib, 1889 G. A. Berav Dis. Eye ps3 The result of a peri- 
meter examination..recorded on a chart. 

Hence Peri‘meterleags a. 

1849 Yait’s Mag. XVI. 380 Mlimitable, perimeterless, 
immutable space. or. 

Perimetral (péri-miiril), @. rare. [f. L. 
perimetr-os (see prec.) + -AL: cf. diametral] = 
PERIMETRIC @.2 1, 

1685 H. Mone Paralif. Prophet. x%xxii. 290 The words.. 
relating tothe. inner House, intimate a Perimetral dimension 
thereof, tie 

Perimetrial, -metritis: see PERI- a, c. 

Perimetric (perim7‘trik), @.1 Anat. and Path, 
[f. Gr. mepi around + pyrpa uterus+ -1c.] Situated 
or occurring around the uterus. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Clin, Lect. Dis. Wom. xxviii. 227 
Lumps produced by perimetric inflammation and adhesions. 

Perimetric (perimetrik), 2.2 [f Gr. mepi- 
perp-os PERIMETER + -IC: cf. METRIC. 

1. Pertaining to a perimeter or circumference. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. . : 

2. Pertaining to or obtained by a perimeter (PERI- 
METER 2) or perimetry. 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Afed. V1. 76% A perimetric chart.. 
shows merely a sniall central spot of clear vision around the 
point of fixation. /id. VII]. 108 Perimetric observations 
show that frequently the fields of vision are narrowed 
generally for both eyes. 

So Perime‘trical a.; hence Perime'trically adv. 

1882 Ocitviz (Annandale), Perimetrical, pertaining to the 
perimeter, 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. V1. 763 Studying 
perimetrically a case of homonymous hemianopsia. 

Perimetry (périmétri). [f. as PerimeTER + 
-¥: cf. geometry, etc.) 

1. Measurement round; perimeter. Now rare. 

1570 DEE Afath. On aiij b, To be certified, either of the 
length, perimetry, or distance lineall. 1571 Dicces Pantom. 
i. xiv, N iijh, The one is equall to the semidiameters, the 
other to the perimetrie or circumference. 1903 Westni. Gaz. 
ee aft e contention..that cranial perimetry has but 

ittle relation to cerebral quality is no doubt well founded. 

2. Measurement of the field of vision by means of 
the perimeter (PERIMETER 2). 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perimetry, the measuring the dimen- 
sions of the field of vision by means of the Jevimeter. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 847 It is unnecessary..to convert 
perimetry into a solemn function. 

|| Perimonerula (perimoneri#la). Ladbryol. 
[mod.L., f. Pzri-+ Moxeruta.] The MonErvuba 
arising from a PERIBLASTIC ovum. 

1876 [see Peatcytuta). — . 

Perimorph (petimpif). Afin. [mod. f. Gr. 
mepi around + pop¢y form.] (See quot. 1882.) 
Hence Perimo’rphic, Perimo’rphous adjs., per- 
taining to or of the nature of a perimorph; Peri- 
mo'‘rphism, perimorphic condition. 

188a Geixte Text-b&. Geol. ut. ii, 61 A mineral which 
encloses another has been called a Perimorph; one enclosed 
by another an Endomorph. 1888 Traut Sritish Petrogr. 
Gloss. 442, Perimorphism. Sheerer termed those crystals 
ee hic which consist merely of a thin rind, the interior 

ing filled with other minerals, 1888 A. Harxerin Q. Frad. 
Geol, Soc. XLIV. 453 Perimorphic hornblende.. bordering 
angite-cores. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perimorphous crystals, 
crystals which are made up of a nucleus of one mineral 
surrounded by an envelope of another. 

|| Perimorula (perimg'rila). Embryol. [mod. 
L., f. Peri- + Morvuna.] The Moruta arising 
from a PERIRLASTIO ovum. 1876 [see PeatcyTuLa}, 

+Perimplish, v. 0fs. Also-esh. [f OF. 
parempliss-, lengthened stem of parempilir to fnlfil 
thoroughly, f. par- = PER- 2 + emplir:—L. im- 
plére to fill up.]  ¢rans. To fulfil, accomplish, 
complete. Also }Perimplenish wv. Hence 
+Peri-mplishment, fulfilment, completion. 

1499 Vill of Benjamén (Somerset Ho.), Perimpienisshing 
my said testament. 1554 T. Sampson in Strype Zeed. Mem. 
IML. App. xviii. 48 The perimplishment of your justification. 
1596 H. Cuarnam Briefe Bidle 1. 141 The perimplishment 
of Daniels halfe weeke of yeares, 1621 Botton Stat. /rel. 
9 {25 Hen. ee times they do not perimplish the same. 

Perimyelitis: see PERI- e. 

| Perimysium (perimissi#in). Anat. [irreg. 
f. Gr, mei around + ps muscle (stem pi-): cf. peri- 
carpium, etc.] The sheath of connective tissue 
enveloping a muscle. Hence Perimy‘sial 2., 
pertaining to the perimysinm. 

1842 Duxcitson Afed, Lex., Pevimysium, Fascia, 1877 
Rosentuan Afuscles §& Nerves 198 Their covering of muscle- 
sheath (perimysinm). 1899 A/dbutt’s Syst. Med. VIN. 215 
poe undergoes changes. 

t+Perindu-lgent, a. Obs. rave—9. [ad. L. per- 
indulgént-em: see PER- 4 and INDULGENT.] 

16a3 CockERan, Perindulgent, very gentle, courteous. 

Perine (perain). Bot. [ad. mod.L. perinium 
(Strasburger 1882), f. PEni-, app. after ExtTine, 
Intine.] The outermost coat of a pollen-grain or 
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spore when there are three (itine, extine or extne, 
and perine). 

1895 Kerner & Oniver Vad. Hist. Plants (1902) II. 100 
The wall of polten-grains is, as a rule, three-layered. These 
three layers are :—the internal one or ruéiue, the middle one 
or extine, and the external one or ferine... The various 
sculpturings, prickles, and other unevennesses of the outer 
coat really appertain to the perine. 

Perineal, -al (perin74l),a. [f. Perine-um 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or situated in the 
perineum, Perineal body: see PERINEUM. 

1767 A. Camppete Lexiph, (774) ™ 1 suffered a total 
perineal excoriation. 1835-6 Topo Cycl, Anat. 1. 178/1 
These muscles. have the effect of making tense the different 
perinwat aponeurosis. 1868 Sir H. Tuomrson Dis. of 
Prostate 3 The posterior layer of the deep perineal fascia. 

Perine‘o-, used as combining form of Prni- 
NEUM, in a few terms of anatomy, pathology, ete. : 

Perine‘ooele (-s/1) [Gr. «jAy tumour], perineal 
hernia; Perine‘oplasty, a plastic operation on 
the perineum ; so Perine-opla‘stic a,; Periueor- 
rhaphy (-prifi) [Gr. fag) sewing, suture], 
sniure of the perineum when rupturcd; Perine‘o- 
vagi'nal a., relating to the perineum and vagina 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perine:o-vwivar a., relating 
to the perineum and vulva. 

1811 Hoorn Afed. Dict., Perinzocele, 1857 Mavnz Expos. 
Lex. g11/t A perineocele. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Perinto= 
plastic operation, perineorthaphy. 1875 tr. .v0n Zientssen's 
Cycl. Med. X. 555 The operation of perineoplasty. 2872 
T. G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 129 The operation which 
is now generally adopted..has received the name of peri- 
neorraphy. 1857 Buttock Cazeaux’ Afidwi/. 48 The nerves 
are derived from the deep branch of the perineo-vulvar 
branch of the internal pudic. 


Perinephral, -ic, cte.: see PERI- a, b, c. 

Perinerve (pevrindiv). Anat. [f. Peni- + 
NeEkveE.] = PERINEURIUM. 

1873 A. Fut Nerv. Sysi. i 28 They [capillaries] never 


penetrate the perinerve. 


|| Perineum, perineum (perin7im). Anaé. 
[Late L. (Cel. Aurel. ¢ 440) pertnwum, -nétm, a. 
Gr, mepivacoy, mepiveos, or peth. properly mypiv-: 
ef. in same sense wypiva; also mypis or mypiv, acc. 
wnpiva scrotum.] The region of the body be- 
tween the anus and the scrotum or vulva; denoting 
either the surface of this, or the mass of tissue 
(perineal body) of which this surface forms the base. 
1632 SHERWOOO, The perineum, perinde, 1693 tr. Blancard's 
Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Peringum, the Ligamentous Seam be- 
twixt the Cod and the Fundament. 1754-64 SMELLIE 
Midwif. L. 93 The perinaeum, 1804 ABERNETHY me 
Obs. 234, | made a division in the perineum, 1842 b. 
Witsox Anat. Vade Af, 193 The muscles of the perineum 
are situated in the outlet an the pelvis. 4 
[f. Gr. wept 


Perineural (periiioral), a. 
around + vedp-ov nerve + -AL: ef. neural.] Sur- 
rounding or investing a nerve, or a bundle of 
nerve-fibres. 

1899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. VI. sor There is in all these 
cases..lencocytal infiltration of the perineural sheath. 

|| Perineuritis (pe:riniuraitis). Pack. [mod. 
L., f. next + -1TIs.] Inflammation of the peri- 
neurium. lence Perineuritic (-i'tik) a., pertain- 
ing to or affected with perineuritis (in quot. misnsed 
for pertneural). 

1878 A. Hamuton Werv. Dis. 57 One a peri-neuritis, and 
the other an inflammation of the optic nerve itself. 1893 
A. S. Eccies Sefatica 13 Distension of the perinenritic 
lymph-spaces. 1897 4Wbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 58 Lepra-cells, 
which infiltrating the perineurium produce perinenritis. 

|| Perineurium (periniieridm). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. wept around + vedpoy nerve: ef. peri- 
carpium, ete.] The sheath of connective tissue 
enveloping a bundle of nerve-fibres. Hence Peri- 
new'rial ., of or pertaining to the perineurium. 

x84a Dencuison Afed, Lex. Perinenrton, Neurilemma. 
1893 A. S. Eccres Sciatica 13 In the lymphatics of the 
epineurium and the lymph-spaces of the perineurium, 1899 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. Vi 637 The thickened perineutium and 
interstitial tissue. 

Perinuclear, -ocular: see PERI- a. 

Period (pi-rifd), sé. Forms: 5 peryod, 
paryode, 6 peryode, periode, 6- period: see 
also Paropy sé.2 [a. F. période (14the. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Sp. pertodo, It. periodo, ad. L. period-us, 
a, Gr. wepiodos going round, way round, circnit, 
revolution, cycle of years, periodic recurrence, 
conrse, recnrring fit of disease, orbit of a heavenly 
body, rounded sentence, f. wept around + 6dd5 way; 
in ancient L. used only of the period or eycle of 
the fonr Grecian games, and of a complete sentence; 
in med.L, in other of the Gr. senses. 

* I, A course or extent of time. : 
+1. The time during which anything runs its 
course; time of duration. Ods. 


3413 Prler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxvi, 72 For the tyme 
and paryode bifore Sede ned of the first maker. | 1614 
Raceicn Hist. World v. iii. $13. 424 Unto all Dominions 
God hath set their periods. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 587 How 
by Art lo make Plants more lasting than their ordinary 
Period. 1672 Sir T. Baowne Let. Friend § 11 Many 
Temples early gray have out-lived the Psalmist’s period. 


2. Chronol, A round of time or series of years, 
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marked by the recurrence of asironomical coin- 
cidences (e.g. the changea of the moon falling on 
the same days of the solar year), used as a unit in 
chronology; ¢. g. the Caléppic, Dionysian, Julian, 
Metonic period, Cf, Cyeur sé, 2. 

1613 [see JuLtan], 1694 Hocoer Disc, Time (J ), A cycle 
or period is an necount of years that has a beginning and 
an end too, and then begins again as often as it ends. 
1696-1876 [see Cattirric]. 2 . Hares Lex. Techn. I, 
Period, in Chronology, signifies a Revolution of a certain 
Number of Vears; as the Méetonick Ieriod, the Julian 
Period, and the Calippick Period. 1718 Paipeaux Connect, 
0. & N, Test, 1. w. 231 In the language of Chronologers 
a Cycle is a round of several years and a Period a round of 
several Cycles. 1727-1876 {see Dionysian 3}. 

b. Asfron, The time in which a planet or 


satellite performs Its revolution about its primary. 
3927-41 Cuamaras Cyct. 3.v., The periods of the comets 
are now many of them pretty well ascertained. 1741 Watts 
Improv, Mind. xvi. § 2 Tell these persons, .that the earth, 
with all the planets, roll round the sun in their several 
eriods, 1834 Nat. Philos., Astron. ili, 69/1 (Usef, Knowl. 
oc.) Her time of heing again in the same direction with 
the sun, is called her syuodic period, or synodic revolution, 
Ibid. qo/2 Her return to the same position with respect to 
the equinox, or her ¢rofical period, will be shorter. 1854 
Brewster More Worlds ii. ag Its (Uranus'] year, or annual 
period, is eighty-four years. 
+o. Physiol. Period of the blood: see quot. 
3727-41 Cuamaers Cycl. s.v., Period of the lood,..the 
circle of the blood, or the tour it makes round the body, for 
the support of life. ‘ 
a. Physics, The interval of time between the 


recurrence of phases ia a vibration, ete. 

1865 Tynpaut. Radiation xv. 52 The rays of light differ 
from those of invisible heat bah in point of period. 1869 
— in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 230 The energy transmitted to 
the eye from a candle-flame half a mile distant is more than 
sufficient to inform consciousness ; while waves of a different 
period, possessing many times this energy have no effect 
whatever. 1879 Tuomson & Tair Vat. Phil. 1.1. $54 The 
Period of a simple harmonic motion is the time which 
elapses from any instant until the moving point again moves 
In the same direction through the same position. 

o. Any round or portion of time oceupied by 2 
recurring process or action, or marked by the 


regniar recurrence of a phenomenon. 

1850 M¢eCosu Div, Govt, 11. i. (1874) 133 The tides of the 
ocean .. flow in periods. 2862 TyNoact Afountainceer. xi, 
The heart heats by periods. rg02 Westm, Gaz. 19 Aug. 8/1 
This ee is in full record with the ‘ climate-period of 
thirty-five years ’ recently put forward by Professor Britckner. 
‘3. Path. The time during which a disease runs 
its conrse; that occupied by each attack of iater- 
mittent fever from its accession to ils remission ; 
also, each of the temporal phases distingnishable 
in the course of a disease. 

1543 Tranezon Vigo's Chirurg. 50/2 Optalmia hath cer- 
tnine paroxysmes or fyttes, and periodes or courses. 1726 
Quincy Lex, Phys.-Afed, (ed. 3), Period is the Space in 
which a Distemper continues from its Beginning to its 
Declension ; and such as return after a certain Space, with 
like Symptoms, are called Perfodical Distenipers. 1893 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Period,..the time during which a disease 
progresses from its accession to its declension; also, those 
marked changes that characterize the progress of a disease, 
of which there are said to he five,—the ‘nvasion, the aug- 
ment, the state, or full development, the decline, and the 
termination, {[bid.,The term period was also applied to 
the time between two attacks of intermittent fever. 11 was 
divided into two parts, the accession..and the remission. 

b. pl. Also monthly periods : menses, catamenia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1V. x21 The exact day 
between any two periods of menstruation in which semina- 
tion has taken effect. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 777 
Her habit is for the periods to recur every five weeks, rather 
freely. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Periods. 

4. An indefinite portion of time, see. of history, 
or of some continuons process, as life (generic or 
individaal), distinguished and characterized by the 
same prevalent features or condilions. 

373% Apoison //ymn, ‘IVhen ali thy Mercies’ xi, Through 
every Period of my Life at Goodness I'll pursue. 1780 
Burke 5%, at Bristol Wks. 111. 383 The Reformation, one 
of the Sept: periods of human iinprovement, was a time 
of trouble and coufusion. 1809-10 CoLerroce Friend (1865) 
116 We have most of us, at some period or other of our 
lives, been nmused with dialogues of the dead. 1865-6 H. 
Puities Avter. Paper Curr. 11. 148 The winter periods 

roved always trying to the American cause. 1870 Max 
Miter Sc. Relig. (879) 66 Niobe was, in a former period 
of language, a name of snow and winter. 

_ b. Geol. Onc of the larger divisions of geological 
time; usually subordinate to an era: see Loci §c. 

31833 Lyete Princ, Geol. WI. 54 The period next ante. 
cedent we shall call Kocene. 1853 Paiturs Aivers Yorksh. 
iv. 124 All Holderness was a sea-bed in the ‘glacial’ 
Period, 1863 [see Cretacrous 2) 31895 Funk's Stand. 
Diet. sv., Ya the scheine of nomenclature proposed by the 
International Geological Congress period is the chrono- 
logical term of the second order, to which systent is the 
eo stratigraphic term; as, Silurian period or 

em. 
¢. Any specified portion or division of time. 

@175t Bouincaroke Stud, //ést, (1752) 1. vi. 236 The partl- 
cular periods into which the whole period should be divided. 
3793 Burke Corr, (1844) 1V. 141 Twenty years would be too 
long a period to fix for such an event. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) 111. 499 Where a person acquires a second right, he 
is allowed a new period of twenty years to pursue his remedy. 
18g5 Mitatan_ Lat. Chr. x. viii, The termination of (a 
centenary period in the history of man.. 1865 Swinavexs 
Anactoria 302 Till time wax faint in all his periods, 
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d. The period: the time in question or under con- | 
sideration; esf. the present day : cf. Day 56.13 b(4). | 
3868 Mxzs. Lyxnw Linton in Sat, Rev. 14 Mar. y40/t The | 
girl of the period is a creature who dyes her hair and paints | 
her face. 187: M, Cotuins Afrg. & Aferch. 11. 1. 2 Some of 
them grow ‘fast’, and ‘loud '—mere ‘girls of the period '. 

II. Completion, end of any course. 

5. The point of completion of any ronnd of time 
or course of action or daratioa; consummation, 
termination, conclusion, end. Phrases: Zo put 
(+ give, set) a period to, + bring, come to a period; 
+ to set down one’s (or the) period (perh. with some 
allasion to 11 b). Now arch. 

[e 1374, 1430-40: see Panopy 34.2] tsg0 Greene Afonrn, 
Garm. Wks, (Grosart) 1X. 150 She glaunced her lookes on 
all,..but at last she set downe her period on tho face of 
Alexis, thinking he was the fairest, 19 Snaus.1 Aen. VZ, 
tv, iL 17 The period of thy Tyranny approacheth. 1599 B. 
Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, To end And give a timely 

eriod to our sports. 160: R. Jounson Ained. 4 Comm. 

ied., I put a period to these lines. a 1636 ince Case for 
Spectacles (1638) Ep. Ded., Death..sets a period to all suits 
in Courts. 1647 Crarexpon Hist. Red. vu. § 391 This 
Answer was return’d to his Majesty; which put a period to 
all Men's hopes. 1670 Evetyn Let. Ld. Treasurer 20 Jan. 
in Diary, The subicct of it Leing..y® warr..not yet brought 
toa period. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 1. 140 hie past | 
and now come to a Period. 4 Watts Relig. Juv. (1789) 
86 Let us hold the period a6 ife ever in our view. 1750 
Jonnson Raudler No. 54% 2 A man accustomed..to trace | 
things from their origin to their period, 2814 Casy Danée, 
Paradise xvi. 137 The just anger that hath..puta period | 
to your gladsome days. 188z Srevenson Vew A abe Nes. 
{1884) 96, I mean to put a period to this prodigality. 

+ b. The final stage of aay process or course of | 
action; the concluding sentence, peroration; the 
finish, consummation, final event, issne, outcome. | 

3530 L. Cox RAe?t. (1899) 66 The periode or conclusion | 
standethe in the bryefe enumeracyon of thynges spoken 
before, and in mouynge the affectyons. 158: J. Bete 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 404 Mystres money made upp | 
alwayes the peryode of the play. 1616 W. Forog Serw:, 64 
So shall it be the period and end of my discourse. 1733 
Aopison Cafo 1. iil, O think what anxious moments pass 
between The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
3969 Roagertson Chas. V, vu. [1]. 28 Conducting the 
deliberations. .to such a successful period. 

+c. Anend to part ofa course; astop. Obs. rare. 

xsg0 Martowr 2nd PA Tamburl. 1 iii, Yet shall my 
soldters make no period Until Natolia kneel before your | 
feet. 1634 Ste T. Heasert Trav. 101 All terrene joyes are 
mixt with discontent and periods. 

+d. Death. Obs. rare. 

a 1639 Wotton Parallel Essex & Buckhn, in Relig. (1651) | 
34 ‘Touching the Dukes [Buckingham’'s] suddain period. | 
1682 Sir 1. Baownr Chr, Mor. ui. § 11 The Tragical Exits 
and unexpected periods of some eminent Persons, 

+6. The highest point reached in any course ; 
the ncme. Ods. 

1595 Markuam Sir R. Grinvile (Atb.) 78 Since last the 
sunne Lookt from the hiest period of the sky. 3604 E, 
G[aimstone] D’Acosta’s fist. indies u. vii. 98 When the 
sunae is in the period of his force in the burning Zone. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & Cl. xiv. 107, 1608 D, Tluvit) £ss. Pol. §& 
Mor. 43, Nor was the massacre of this his warlike sonne 
the riod of his furie. o 

+7. A particular point in the course of anything ; 
a point or stage of advance; a point of time, 
moment, occasion. Oés. 

1600 W. Watson Decacerdon (1602) 341 If you aske of the 
Mathematician, how to passe betwixt two periods, he will 
tell you that fetc.). 1664 Butter f/nd. mii. 657 At fit 
Periods the whole Rout Set up their throats with Clam‘rous 
shout. ¢x790 Imison Sch. Art 11, 82 Farenhcit's scale is 
most generally in use, and the remarkable periods of heat 
are as follows: 212 water boils, 175 spirits of wine boils, 
112 fever-heat, 98 hlood-heat [etc.]. 1793 Smeaton Zaystone 
L. § 281 note, The work being now brought to such a 
period that it could go on with less interruption. 

+8. A limit in space, appoiated end (of a 
joumey or course). Ods. 

605 Witter f/exapla Gen. 463, 50 miles beyond. . which 
was the vtmost period of their Seaver 2633 Br. Hace 
Hard Texts Ezek. i.17 They moved all four together and 
went right on to the period appointed, 1789 in Burke's 
Corr, (1844) 111. 87 Our best friends will not march, unless 
they can perceive a period to their journey. 

+9. fig. The end to be attained, the goal. Ods. 

3586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tantburl. v. ii, 1f these had made 
one poem's period. 598 Suaxs. Merry W. ut. iiL 47 This 
is Pieper of my ambition. /déd, 1v. ii. 237. 3613 — 
Hen. VII, 1. ii, 209 There's his period To sheath his knife 
invs. 1618 M. Baret Zforsemanship, Cures 18 When you 
haue gotten the period of your desire. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
Pref. (1851) 28 ‘This therefore shall be task and period of 
this discourse. 21674 CLaranDon Srv. Leviath, xxx. (1676) 
184 Which without doubt must be the natural and final 
period of all his Prescriptions in Policy and Government. 


IIL. In Grammar, Rhetoric, Music, cte. 

10. A complete sentence. (Cf. Aristotle Rhe?. 
1. ix.) Usually applied to a sentence coum ag 
of several clauses, grammatically connected, an 
Tleace, in #/., rhetorical 


rhetorically constructed. 
or grammalical language. 
(1533 Moar Afol/. xiv. 103b, A very colde skuse to a 
man lerned that wyll way the hole periodus togyther.] 
1879 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Kal. Ep. to Harvey, The 
whole Periode and compasse of speache so delightsome for 
the roundnesse, and so grave for the straungenesse. 1593 
Nasne Four Lett. Confut. 82, 1 know two severall periods 
or full pointes in this last epistle, at least fortie lines long 
a piece. 1634 Mitton Comms 585 Not a period Shall be 


i inarked with a Period. 


PERIODATE. 


unsaid for me. 1675 Tempter Let. to King Wks. 1732 11. 330 
He went on, and read a long Pertod in Cypher. 1 
Grav Corr, Vv, Nicholls 19 Nov., If you will not take this 
as an excuse, accept it at least as a well-turned period, 
which is always my principal concern, 178s Cowrra Tadle 
7. 517 If sentiment were sacrificed 10 sound, And truth cut 
short to make a period round. 1 Huaxey in Set. Opin. 
a1 Apr. 464 Those oddly constructed periods which seem to 
have prejudiced many persons against reading his works. 
3875 Witney Life Lang. x. 209 To put clauses together 
into periods. 

b. In Aucient Prosody, A group of two or more 
cola (Coton? 1); a metrical group or series of 
dicolic, tricolic, etc. verses. 

18 Wattam fist, Lid, 1. ii §6 He was the first..who 
replaced the rude structure of periods hy some degree of 
rhythm, 1882 Biapes Carton 126 The Greek grammarians 
called a complete sentence a period, a limb was a colon, 
and aclause acomma. 1883 [see Coton? 1]. 

11. A full pause such as is properly made at the 
end of a sentence. 

2 Garene Penclopes Web Wks. (Grosart) V. 152 She 
fell into consideration with her selfe that the longest Sommer 
hath his Autumne, the largest sentence his Period. {1 
Putrennam Eng. Poeste u. iv. (Arb) 88 The third they 


| called feriodus, for a complement or full pause, and as a 


resting place and perfection of so much former speach as 
had bene vttered.] /4fd. 89 Much more might be sayd for 
the vse of your three pauses, comma, colon, and periode. 
3590 SUAKS. Mids. NV. v. &b 96 Make periods in the midst of 
sentences, 1593 — Luer. 565 She puts the period often 
from his place. a 1637 B. Revsss iene. Grant. 1. ix, The 
distinction of a perfect sentence hath a more full stay, and 
doth rest the spirit, which is a pause or a period. 

pb. The point or character that marks the end of 
a complete sentence ; a full stop . 

ee . Davies Holy Roode (1878) 20/2 No Commaes hut 
thy Stripes; no Periods But thy Nailes, 1612 Bainstey Lua, 
Lit, 95 In reading, that he [the scholar) doe it distinctly, 
reading toa Period or full point, and there to stay. 1748 
J. Mason Elocut, 24 A Comma stops the Voice while we 
may privately tell one, a Semi-colon two; a Colon three: 
and a Period four. 1824 L, Murrav Ang. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 
405 When a sentence is complete and independent .. it is 

1866 Mason one: Gram. (ed. 7) 
121 Punctuation..4 The Full stop or Peri ; 

12. A/us. ‘A complete masical sentence’ (Stainer 
& Barrett 1898). 

1866 Excet Nat. Afus. iii. 83 A period, however, does not 
necessarily always embrace cight bars. 1880 C. H. H. 
Parav in Grove Dict, Afus. 11. 692 A_ Period is one of the 
divisions which characterise the form of musical works. .the 
lesser divisions are phrases. 

13, Arith. A set of figures in a lasge number 
marked off by commas placed between or dots 
placed over, as in nameration, circulating decimals, 
and the extraction of the square or cnbe root. 

78 Jeake Avith, (1696) 15 A Period is a comprehension 
of Deprees..as 123..12345, &c. a@1677 Cocker'’s Arith. iv 
§ 10. 6 A Period..when a Number consists of more than 
three figures or places, whose proper order is to prick or 
distinguish every third Place .. so .. 63.452. 1690 Ley- 
nourn Curs. Afath. 4 Numbers .. of Three Figures, or 
Places..may properly be called a Period. 1704 J. Ilarais 
Lex. Techn. 1. .¥., A Period in Numbers, is a Distinction 
made by a Point, or Comma after every sixth Place or 
Figure; and is used in Numeration, for the readier dis- 
tinguishing and naming the several Figares or Places. 1859 
Barx. Situ Arith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 76 The part [of a 
circulating decimal] which is repeated is called the Period. 


14, Afath, The interval between any two sncces- 
sive equal values of a periodic function, i.e. one 
whose valnes recur in the same order while that 


of the variable increases or deercases continually. 

1899 Cavcev Coll. Math. Papers X. 468 The theta-functions 
have the quarter-periods (1, 2), the half-periods (2, 2), and 
the whole periods (4, 4). 1882 Mincnin Unifl, Kinemat. 13 
If (e+A) = } (2),..2 being any integer and A a constant, 
(2) is a periodic function of -x, its period being A. 


+ Period, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] ; 

1. ¢rans. To bring to a termination, pnt a period 
to; to end, conclude ; to dissolve. 

2595 Polimanteta (1881) 46, 1 am loath to bee too long in 
my aduisements to you,. ‘and therefore heere I period them. 
1607 Suaxs. Timon tb Your.. Letter he desires To 
those haue shut him vp, which failing, Periods his comfort. 
3668 Howe Sless. Righteons (1825) 301 It will calmly period 
all thy troubles, 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles 111. EF ingenu- 
ous Concession.. were sufficient to period our Controversie, 

2. infr. To come to a conclasion, conclude. 

1628 FectHam Nesolzes 1. lxi, You may period upon this ; 
that where there is the most pitty from others, there is the 
greatest misery in the partie pittied, yet H. Gold. Law 
88 Here then I period. 36.. Barton Holiday's Acknoud. 
(N.), "Tis some poor comfort that this mortal scope Will 


psa . . : 

Hence t Pe'rioding 74/7. 50., finishing, conclading. 

3659 Rusnw, fist. Colt, 1. 39 This Parliament. .to continue 
for the Enacting of Laws, and Perioding of things of Refor- 
mation,as long as the necessity of the State shall require the 
same. 

Periodate, per-iodate (paraiddet). Chem. 
[See Pzr- 5.] A salt of periodic acid. (In Phar- 
macy, sbort for calcium periodate, an eet ye 

1836 Baanor Chem. (ed. 4) 343 A aparinay soluble white 
salt is obtained, which is a periodate of soda. 1871 Rosco 
Elem. Chem. 123 Periodic Acid, or Hydrogen Periodate. 
1890 Pal’ Maid G. 6 Jan. 2/3 A me ical contemporary 
mentioned that one sniff of periodate crystals would cure an 
attack of influenza. 189a Zines 28 Oct. 3/5 It is claimed 
that in the early stage of cholera periodate ts successful in 


nt of the cases. 
MO Periodic, per-lodic (paraipdik) ¢., 1s in 


PERIODEUTIC. 
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Nn at on 
Periodic acid, Ws1Og, an acid containing a larger | periodical. 1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ff. 1. xii. 215 


proportion of oxygen than iodic acid; Peri‘odide 
or + Perio‘duret, a combination of iodine with 
another element or radical in a larger proportion 
than in a simple iodide. 

1819 Branoa Chem. 138 Periodide of phosphorus is a black 
compound, formed by heating one part of iodine with rather 
more than 20 of phosphorus. 1836 /did. (ed. 4) 343 An 
aqueous solution of pure periodic acid is formed. 1853 W. 
Grecory lnorg. Chem. 117 Periodic Acid. 107 = 183-1. 
Analogous to perchloric acid. 1857 Marne E£xfos, Lex. 
gtz/x Perioduret, 1897 Addbutt's Syst, Med. U1. 742 One 
sixteenth of a grain of periodide [Le. of mercury] or of 
corrosive sublimate. ; 

Pe:riodeu:tic,a. rare—°. [f. late Gr. meprodeurys 
a traveller; a physician, f. mept-odev-ev to travel 
about,] Pertainiag to, or of the nature of, a quack. 

1857 in Maynr Expos. Lex, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Periodic (picrigdik), a1 [a. F. périodigue 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. periodices (Pliny), 
a. Gr. wepiodixds coming ronnd at certain intervals, 
f. wepiosos PERIOD: see -Ic.] : 

1. Of, pertaining, or proper to the revolation of 
a heavenly body in its orbit, as periodic motion, time. 

1642 Hower. For. Trav. (Ath.) 87 In as short a compas of 
time as the Sun finisheth his periodic aunuall motion. 1715 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 192 If the Sun were retained by the 
same Force [Gravity], propagated so far as itself, the Cubes 
of the Distances of the Sun and Moon. .would have the same 
Ratio as the Squares of their Periodic Times, 1833 Herscuet 
Astron. viii, 248 A direct method of ascertaining the periodic 
time of each planet. F x 

2. Characterized by periods; recurring at regular 
intervals ; spec. in Path, having regularly recurring 
symptoms, as periodic fever, Often doosely, Recur- 
ring or reappearing at intervals; intermittent. 

Periodic function (Math.): see Perioo 56.14. Periodic in- 
eguality(Astron.): see Inequauity 4. Periodic law (Chem): 
the statement of the fact (first pointed out hy Mendeléeff in 
1869) that the properties of the chemical elements nre 
periodic functions of their atomic weights; i.e. that when 
arranged in the order of these weights, the elements fall 
into recurring groups or series, so that those having similar 
chemical and physical properties recur at regular intervals. 

1661 Lovete //tst. Anim. & Alin. 365 The boulimos is 
a great periodick appetite, often ending in nauseousnesse. 
174a Vounc Nit. Th. vt. 154 Periodic Potions for the Sick. 
1750 H. Watrone Led. to Afann (1834) Ul, 328, I have 
advised several who are going to keep their next earthquake 
in the country to take the bark for it, as it is so periodic, 
1805 Aled. Fral. XIV. 88 The fevers of the periodic class 
exhibit great yanety of condition. 18z2-s6 Dr 
Confess. (1862) 25 The fretting .,of anxiety, which..he kept 
alive hy this periodic exaction. 1869 Parxixson Optics 
(1866) 104 ‘The cylindrical beams transmitted through these 
annular lenses sweep the horizon and produce a revolving 
or periodic light, 1879 Caytey Coll, Math. Papers X1. 529 
The functions sin #, cos#, are periodic, having the period 


aR, mae t+2n)= eealels and the half-period *, coe tr) 
=e aoe t; the periodicity may be verified by means of the 
foregoing fractional forms. 1880 CLeminsnaw IWurts' Atom, 
The. 154 A function of the atomic week which function 
is periodic. 1881 Stoxes in Mature XXIV. 61 /2 A system 
of any kind subject to periodic disturbing eee 1882 
Mincnin Unipi. Kinemat. 13 A function of a variable, x, is 
said to be a periodic function ..if its values repeat them. 
selves for values of the variable differing by a constant. 

3. Of or pertaining to a rhetorical or grammatical 
period; characterized by or expressed in periods, 

rjox tr. Le Clere's Print. Fathers (1702) 276 Those Letters 
are not writ ina Periodick Style,as the Cralicns. 1840-1 
Dr Quincry Rhetoric Wks, 1859 X1. 52 The splendour of 
his periodic diction, with his fine delivery, compensated his 
defect in imagery. 1860 Marsu Eng. Lang, xvii, 361 The 
Italian resembles the Latin in independence of fixed laws 
of periodic arrangement. 1875 Jowetr Plaéo (ed. 2) 111. 527 
Anaxagoras never attained to a connected or periodic style. 

4, = PERIOMICAL a. 5. rare. 

1835 I. Tavior SAir. Desfot.i. 19 Vhe despotism of the 
Periodic Press. 1904 Vesti. Gaz. 30 Apr. 5/2 There isin 
all these respects no better model for the journalist or 
periodic writer, 

5. Relating to a period or space of time. rare. 

1884 J. Vaart Mind in Matter (1892) 168 A periodic con- 
ception of the [six] ‘days’ would at once suggest itself,..the 
divine rest embracing an indefinite period. 

Periodic, a.2, per-iodio: see under PERiopaTE, 

Periodical (pierig'dikal), a. (s6.) [f as 
PERropic a.) + -aL.] 

1, = Periopic a, 1. 
qnot. 1690. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 1024 Nature. .determined 
motion with periodicall revolutions. 1690 Leysourn Curs. 
Math, 4 The Periodical Month is that interval of time, in 
which the Moon returneth to the same place in the Zodinck 
from whence she departed. 1704 J. Harris Ler. ech, 1. 
s.v.. The Periodical Motion of the Moon, is that whereby 
she finishes her Course round about the Earth ina Month, 
aijai Kriwt Afaupertuis’ Diss. (1734) 37 The Periodical 
times of the Planets. 1846 Joyce Sci. Dial. Astron. xiv. 98 
This is called the periodical month. 

2. Recurring after more or less ee periods 
of time; characterized by periods (of occurrence, 
variation, etc.): = PERIODIO 2, 

Periodical cicada, a species of N, American cicada (C. 
septendecim), the larva of which remains buried from 13 to 17 
years underground. Periodical river, stream, etc, one 
that flows and dries up in successive periods, 

160x Hottano Pliny xx. iii, 38 Intermittent fevers which 
the Greeks call Periodicall. 1611 Coter., Periodic, -igue, 


+ Periodical month: see 


UINCEY 


lato, who measured the vicissitude and mutation of States, 
by a periodical fatality of number. 1661 BLount Glossogr. 
(ed. 2) s.v., An Ague is called a Periodical disense, because 
it keeps a just time of its return, 1783 Justamonp tr. 
Raynal's Hist, Indies 11. 224 The rains, as in the other 
couutries situated under the tropics, are periodical. 1800 
Hist, Ind.in Asiat, Ann. Reg. o/« At the commencement 
of the northerly periodical winds, 1833 Herscuet Astron. 
xi Fo Among the stars are several which .. undergo a 
regular periodical increase and diminution of lustre... These 
are called periodical stars, 
Life S. Afr. (1902) 58/1 We encamped on..a periodical 
stream, in the gravelly bed of which fine spring-water could 
be ohtained by digging. 1881 Stoxes in Mature XXIV. 
613/2 These [sun] spots as to their frequency and magnitude 
appear to be subject toa periodical inequality. 1890 Cent. 


#ct. 8.v. Cicadide, Some species, like the (Seventeen-year | 
| locust or periodical cicada, are noted for their length of life 
‘ underground, 


b. Occurring in a regular succession. 

Periodical colours: a series of coloured rings or bands 
due to the interference of light waves, in which almost the 
same colours are repeated several times in similar order, 
e.g. Newton's rings, 

1830 Herscnet Stud. Nat, Phil. 1 ii, 100 Doubly refractiny 
substances exhibit periodical colours by exposure to polarize 
fight. 1831 Brewster Oféics xiv. 125 The new series of 

eriodical colours which cross both the ordinary and the 
ateral images. F F 

3. Arith, Of, pertaining to, or expressed in, 
periods (sense 13). rare. 

1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 15 The Periodical Division shews 
the thousandth place of the Number. 

4, = Pentopie 3. ? Obs. 

1683 Cave Ecelesiasticé 335 Nazianzen's Istye] is. .more 
sententious and periodical. 1710 Apptson Whig Fran, 
No. 4 ? 4 Your high nonsense .. is loud and sonorous, 
smooth and periodical. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. 11. iv. 103 
The author..would refer..to the beginnings of his Hermes 
and his Philosophical Arrangements, where some attempts 


| have been made in this periodical style. 


&. Ofliterary publications, magazines, etc.: Pub- 
lished at regular intervals longer than a dny, as 
weekly, monthly, etc. b, Written in or character- 
istic of such publications ; writing for or connected 
with magazines, etc. 

In b, rather an attrib. use of the sb., B. 2. 

1716 Aooison Freeholder No. 45? 7 No Periodical Author 
+smust effect to keep in vogue for any considerable time. 
1766 W. Goroon Gen. Counting-ho. 260 Magazines and 
such periodical writings. 1806 Soutury Le#t., to Lieut. 
Southey 5 Mar., He..knows good from bad, which is not 
very often the case with periodical critics. 1838-9 Hattan 
Hist. Lit. w. vic § 35 The Mercure Galant was a famous 
magazine of light periodical amusement. a 1854 H. REEo 
Leet. Eng. Lit, vii. (1878) 231 The periodical literature, 
destined to acquire such unbounded influence in the news- 

aper press, and the leading reviews. 1882 Frovpe Carlyle 
Ve 259 Some [literary men] were selling their souls to the 
periodical press. , 

6. Assuming a system of periods, ee) 

1825 Curpeetson Lect, Rev. xiii. 184 All the periodical 
interpreters consider the Church of Ephesus as the hiero- 
glyphic of the Universal or Catholic Church during the age 
of the Apostles. . 

B. sé. [elliptical nse of the adj.] 

1. A magazine or miscellany, the successive num- 
bers of which are published at regular iatervals (as 
weekly, monthly, etc.). Not applied fo a book 
pablished in parts, nor usually to a daily, weekly, or 
monthly newspaper. 

1798 J. Anpersox in Washington's Writ. (1893) XIV. 
53 note, It will bea monthly periodical. 1839 Loweu. Lett, 
(1894) I. 46 [To] get paid for contributions to periodicals, 
1878 Lecky Eng. fn 18h C. 1. iv. 519 The ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine’, .was speedily followed by..the ‘ London Maga- 
zine’: and in 1750 there were eight periodicals of this kind. 

2. xonce-wses. &, == Periodical motion; b. A 
periodical examination. 

1892 Ohio Statesman 3 May, The superior planets.. making 
their regular periodicals around the sun in their regular 
periods. 1897 Ausotr & Camppru Life & Leti. Jowett TH, 
v. 136 They were examined at their various ‘periodicals’ to 
test their progress. F ; 

Hence Perio‘dicalness, the quality of beiag 


, Periodical or recurring pera rare, 


1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2075 The opinion of Galen and others 
concerning the Periodicalness or Stated returns of that 
Flux, 1727 in Baitey vol. 11,.and in mod, Dicts. 1 

Perio-dicalist. rare, [See -18t.] A writer 
for periodicals, So Perio‘dicaliam, Perio‘di- 
oalize uv, t 
1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 223 We periodicalists who 
live to shoot folly as it flies, 1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 530 
It is a real injury to our literature when the slap-dash spirit 
of periodicalism comes into Cyclopadias, 1858 é. GULFILLAN 
Lez. in Watson Life (1892) 224, I am preaching and 


| periodicalising briskly. 


Periodically (pisripdikali), adv. [See -uy 2.] 
At regularly recurring or definite intervals; also 
doosely, from time to time, every now nnd then, 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ef. Ut. xvii. 149 Theycommonly 
doe both proceed unto perfection, and have legitimate exclu- 
sions, and periodically succeed each other. @ 1745 W. 
Broome (J.), There will be a regular flux and reflux. -every 
eight hours periodically. 18a5 M¢Cuntocu Pol, Econ. 1. Ve 
198 It may even be doubted, whether Turkey and Egypt 
are upon an average much less populous for the plagues 
which periodically lay them waste, 1860 TyNpaut Glac. 1. 
vii. 5: Over this summit the glacier is pushed, and has its 
back periodically broken. A 

b. once-use. In a magazine or ‘ periodical’, 


1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's | 


PERIOSTEOUS. 


1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 315 The crime is not the writing 
mischievously, or s amefully, but of writing periodically, 

Periodicity (pie:ricdissiti), [ad. F. périodicitté 
(1796 in Hatz.-Darm., Dict. Acad. 1835), f. L. 
pertodic-us sce Periopic and -1Ty.] 

1. The piel or character of being periodic ; the 
quality of regalar recurrence ; tendency to recur nt 
(more or less) regular intervals. (Chiefly in 
scientific use.) 

1833 Herscuet, Astron, xii. 380 Wherever we can trace 
the law of periodicity—the regular recurrence of the same 
phz:nomena in the same times. 1868 Lockver Guilienein’s 
Heavens (ed, 3) 27 We shall see..that the number of [sun] 
spots follows a certain periodicity. 1879 [see PERtooic 2). 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 755 A similar periodicity exists in 
the growth of leaves when day and night alternate normally, 

2. Physiol. Recurrence of the ‘monthly period’; 
menstruation: cf. Pertop sd, 3b, 

1848 [see Penioposcorr]. 1875 NV. Amer, Rev. CXX. 187 
In this harsh climate..in their case, periodicity, nervous 
system, intellect, and health require especia! care, 

Periodide: see under PERIODATE. 

+ Periodize, v. Os. [f. Periop sd. + -1zE.] 
trans. To bring fo a period or end; to terminate. 

16rr Sir W. Mure Zlegie 2a The frouning faits, alwayes 
my _fatall foes, Nocht bot our myuds permits to meet, to 

riodize our woes. 1658 Coxatnu Obstinate Lady 1, ii, 

Stir not then thon glorious Fabrick of the heaveus, And 
periodize the Musick of the spheres. 1683 E. Hooker Pref 
Pordage's Mystic Div, 98 For periodizing, or putting an 
end..to the. .altercations, disputations and dubitations of.. 
Mystic Theologie. 

Periodo-logy. [See -oocy 1.] 

1857 Duncutson fed. Lex. 695 Periodology.., the doctrine 
of periodicity in health and disease. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Periodontal, -um, etc. : see PERI- a-c. 

Periodoscope (pivrig'déskoup). [See -scorz.] 
(See quot. 1893.) ; 

1848 W. T. Sire (¢#¢/e) The Periodoscope, with its rapplica- 
tion to Obstetric Calculations and the Periodicities of the 
Sex, 1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Periodoscope, Obstet., a dial, constructed to help in calcu. 
lating the day on which labour will most probably occur, 
invented hy Tyler Smith. — E 

| Periceci (peri,z'soi), sd. p/, In 6 sometimes 
perieces, [med.L., a. Gr. mepiouo, pl. of 
neépiorxes, lit, dwelling round, neighbouring; also 
as below. Ia F. pérzactens; in 16th c. periéciens, 
perieces : see quot. 1594.] ' 

1. Dwellers under the same parallel of latitade, 
but a dlse meridians. (Cf. Axrect.) 

1594 R. Asuuey tr. Loys Je sed 123b, In onr time the Casti- 
lians haue sayled beyond the Canaries, and bearing towards 
the West, passed vntoour Perieces. 1652-62 Hevitn Cosmagr. 
Introd, (1674) 20/1 ‘ Periceci''are such as dwell in the same 
Parallel, on the same side of the Equator, bow distant soever 
they be East and West. 1682 Six T. Browne Chr. Mor. Lb 
$23 Fools, which are Antipodes unto the Wise, conceive 
themselves to be but their Perieci, and in the same parallel 
with them, 1704 J. Haars Lex. Techn, 1. s.v., Pevieci.. 
have the same Seasons of the Year..at the very same time; 
as also the same Length of Days and Nights. 1972 J. H. 
Moorr Pract. Navig, (1828) 53. ; 

2. Gr. Hist. The dwellcrs ia the country round a 
city, or in the surrounding country townsand villages, 
Hence Periecio (-w"kic), Perio cid (-w'kid)adjs. 

1846 Grote Greece u. vi. 11. 483 The Pericekus was also a 
freeman and a citizen not of Sparta, but of some one of 
the hundred townships of Laconia. /éid., The island of 
Cythéra. ,one of the Pericekic townships, did, vii, 11. 580 
The dominion of Elis over her Pericckid territory. ee) 
Rawlinson Anc, Hist. 127 The injudicious severity wit 
which Argos treated her perioecic cities, 1873 SyMonps 
Grk, Poets iti. 85 ‘The hitter hatred and contempt which 
the Greek nobles in a Dorian state felt for the Perioeci, or 
farmers of the neighbouring Se a 

Pericesophageal to -orbitis: see PERI- a-c. 

Periogue, perioque, obs. forms of Prroove. 

Perionet: see PERE-JONETTE, PEAR sd, 5. 

|| Perionychia (pe:ri,oni*kia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, wept nround +-dvvg, dyvx- nail.) Inflamma- 
tion round the nails. 

1879 Bumsteap Ven. Dis. 579. 

Periosteal (peri'st4l), 2. [f. PERiosTE-us 
+-AL.] Surrounding or occurring around a bone; 
of, pertainiag to, or connected with the periosteum. 

1830 S. Coorer Dict. Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 465 These are 
the periosteal exostoses of Sir Astley Cooper. 1845 Topo 
& Bowman Phys. Anat.1. 112 A layer of tissue.. which may 
be called the pence layer. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 
53 A periosteal swelling. c 

eriosteo-, used as combining form of PERI- 
OSTEUM, as in Perio:steo-alve‘olar a. [see AL- 
VEOLAR], belonging to the periostenm (of the jaw- 
bone) and the sockets of the tceth; Periosteo- 
phyte [Gr. guréy plant, growth], 2 bony growth 
from the periosteum ; Perio‘steoto:me [Gr. “TOPOS 
cutting], ‘ the special knife used for periosteotomy 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.); Periosteo‘tomy [Gr. ropy a 
cutting], ‘the operation of catting through fhe 
periostenm’ (d7a.). : 

1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 11.932 Periosteo-alveolar swelling. 
1889 Trrves Man. Surg. 11. 96 These periosteal new growths 
are known pathologically as osteaphytes, or more correctly 
as periosteophytes. 

erio-ateous, a. rare. [f. PERtosTEe-uM + -0US.] 
= PERIOSTEAL. 


PERIOSTEUM. 


1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 11. 58 The tendinous 
and periosteous variety lof whitlow]. 

\Periosteum (perij’st’im). Anat. Also 6-4 
-ium, 7-ion. [mod.L., for ancient L. pertosteon 
(Ceelius Aurelianus ¢ 420), a. Gr. wepidcreov, neuter 
of mepidareos adj. ‘round the bones’, f, wep! round 
+igréoy bone, In F. perioste (Paré 16the.).] 
The dense fibro-vascular membrane which en- 
yelops the bones (except where they are covered 
by cartilage), and from the inner (vascular) layer 
of which bone-substance is produced, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidéemeau's Fr. Chirurg. a/2 That verye 
tender and sensible pellicle, Periostiuet, 165: Biccs New 
Disp. 186 Periostion or Coat environing the Scull. 1741 
Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 153 They are said to have no proper 
Periosteum within the Sockets. 1835-6 Toov Cyel, Anat, 
I. 433/2 The periosteum is a fibrons membrane of a dull 
white cofour, 1881 Mivant Caf 256 The periosteum of the 
neural canal. 

§[b. = PERtoSTRACUM. 

1774 Gounsm. Vat, Hist, VU. 10 Shells..have an external 
crust, or periosteum, as Swammerdam calls it. 

| Periostitis (perijpstaitis). Patk. Also 
more etymologically perioateitia (-téirtis). [f. 
prec. +-1713. In F. périostéite, -ostite.) Inflamma- 
tion of the periosteum. Hence Perioatitic (-itik) 
a., pertalning to or affected with periostitis. 

1843 Bd: Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxviii, 354 The others 
. were labouring under ozeena and periostitic pains, /d/d. 
361 Periostitis is one of the most common effects of mercu- 
rinlization. 1854 Jonas & Siav, Pathol. Anat, (1875) 838 
Simple periostitis is either seppuration or ossification. 

|Periostracum (peri,p’strik#m). Zool. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. wept around + Gorpaxoy shell of a mussel, 
etc.] The onter homy covering of the shell of 
a mollusc or brachiopod. Henee Perio-stracal a., 
pertaining to the ri leet 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 452/1- 1841 [éid, XX. 373/1 
The external coat or layer, Epidermis and Periostracum of 
acthors, is of m somewhat horny or membranaceous character. 
1870 Nicnoison Afan. Zool, 230 All living shells have an 
outer layer of animal matter, which is known as the ‘epi- 
dermis’, or * periostracum ‘. 

Periot, variant of Perit Ods., minute weight, 

Periotic (periptik), a. (sb.) Anat. [f. Gr. 
epi aronnd + ots, w7- the ear, wrix-ds of the ear.] 
Surronnding the ear: applied to those bones of 
the skull (prootic, epiotic, and opisthotic) which 
constitute a protective case or capsule for the 
internal ear; usually confluent or entirely fused, 
forming the petrosal or petromastoid portion of 
the temporal bone. e//7#7. as sb. A periotie bone. 

1866 Branog & Cox Dict, Sci. etc, Pertotic Bones.., the 
bones which surround the internal ear, or Jabyrinth. 1870 
Rotteston Aint, Life 8 A conjugate foramen between the 

mamosal and the periotic. 1872 Mivanr Elen, Anat. 106 
‘These three bony barriers protecting the internal ear may 
be conveniently spoken of as the periotic mass, 

Peripachymeningitis to Peripapillary : 
see PERI- a, c. 

+ Peripatetian (-ifiin). Os. Also 6 peri- 
patecian, -etion, -icien, 7-8 -ician, (6 pari- 
patecian, 7 pyripatition). [For *peripatetician, 
ad. F. pcripatdticien, f. L. peripatétic-us Pral- 
PATETIO + -ée7, -1AN.] 

A philosopher of the Peripatetic school. 

#1833 Lo. Beannes Gold. Bk, M, Aurel. (1546) Bij, Peri- 
Pauiciens, Academiens and Epicuriens, 1359 AVLMER Har+ 

jorowe C ih, Stoickes, Academikes, Paripatecians. ¢ 1590 
Greene Fr, Bacon xi. 73, 1 will..walk up and down, and 
bea appa and a philosopher of Aristotle's stamp. 
1631 . Arraignm, Whole Creature xii, §x. 108 Any 
Axiome of Aristotle amongst his Pyripatitions, 1753 tr. 
Voltaire's Ta ad 36 An old peripatician lifting up his 
voice, exclaimed ..‘ Ihe soul is perfection and reason’, 

b, One who walks or travels about (with play 
On prec, sense). 

1598 Br, Haut Sa/, v. iii. 33 Yet certes Mecha is a 
Platonist, To all, they say, saue who so do not list; Because 
her husband a farre.trafiq ‘d man, Isa profest Peripatecian. 

Peripatetic (peripite tik), a. and sd, Forms: 
(5 perypatetik), 6 perrepateticke, peripate- 
tycke, 6-7 -tike, -tique, 7-8 -tick, 8- peripatetio. 
[a. F. Péripatétigue (in r4the. pery-, Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. peripaléticus belonging to the peripatetic 
philosophy, a. Gr, meperaryrixés given to pelking 
abont, f. weprxarnt-4s one who walks about, f 
nept about, around + maveiv to tread, to walk; in 
Teferenee to the custom of Aristotle, who tanght 
while walking in a nepizaros or place for walking 
in the Lyceum at Athens.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the school or 
system of philosophy founded by Aristotle, or the 
Aristotelian sect; Aristotelian; held or believed 
by this sect of philosophers. (With capital P.) 

nie Paster Pad. Pleas. 1, 63 Phocion n peripatetique 
philosopher. , 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 57 ‘The Con- 

eae twixt the Peripatetick and Atomical Philoso- 
Phers. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 85 P13 ‘The old peripa- 
ve Principle, that Nature abhors a Vacuum, ‘aay 

HEwELL Hrst. Induct. Se. (1857) 1. 193 The mixed Peri- 
Patetic and Platonic philosophy of the time. 


2. Walking abont or from place to place in con- 
Nexion with some oceupation or calling ; itinerant. 
Vot. VIL. 
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Often humorous, with a glance ol sense 1. 

1642 Howe For. 7rav. (Arb. 23 Peregrination.. may be 
not improperly called n moving Academy or the true Peri- 
patetique Schoole. 1662 S. P. Ace. Latitude Alen 15 A 
certain Peripatetick Artificer..came thal way, who under- 
took to mend it, 1768 Steane Sent. Yourn. 13. 1812 1. 
Huntin Zxaminer st Mny 301/2 A Dareedtedl and peri- 
patetic lady. 1831 Cantytx Sart, Res. u. viii, His Perl- 
patetic habits, favourable to Meditation. 1899 Addutfe 
Syst, Afed. VII. 258 Peripatetic mountebanks used. .lo in- 
clude a goat among their stage properties. 

tb. loosely. Used for pacing up and down in, as 
a gallery or cloister. Ods. 

1631 Baatnwarr Whimeies, Exchangeman 31 Entrin 
now the long peripatetick gallery, they are encountred wit 
volleyes of. .questions, 

c. fig. Of speech: Rambling. rare. 

1865 Dickens Afur. Fr, 1 xl, [He] prolonged to the utmost 
stretch of possibility a peripatetic account of an archery 
meeting, or - 

B. sb. 1. A disciple of Aristotle ; a member of 
the seet of philosophers who held the doctrines of 
Aristotle. 

erqootr. Secre‘a Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 47 Oon sect pat er 
namyd [perlypatetiks affermes bat he steigh to be emperien 
henene yn be semynge of fir. 1sgo Bare Ang. Vot. 1. 8b, 
The peripatetyckes or naturall philosophers of Aristotle's 
secte, rjor tr, Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 5 The 
School-men, who were Peripateticks, explained Divinity by 
Aristotle's Principles. 1830 Mackintosu Eth, Philos. Wee 
cae 1, 24 The mediocrity in which the Peripatetics placed 

irtue, 

2. One who walks abont ; atraveller; an itinerant 


dealer or trader. (Mostly Ausrorous.) 

, 1617 J. Moone Afappe Mans Mort, n. iv. 109 The Dinell 
is a eugpatericke..- alwaies walking and going about, 
seeking whom he may ensnare. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 376 
Pr It seems the peripatetic who walked before her was a 
watchman in the neighbourhood, 1798 Sournev in Robberds 
Ment. W, Taylor 1, 221, | have a traveller, and 1 am afraid 
1 shall want another of these peripatetics. 1864 Lowzct 
Fireside Trav. 195 John and Jonathan are always in a 
hurry when they turn peripatetics, 

3. pl. Journeyings to and fro; movements hither 
and thither. Ausorous. 

1769 Mas. Grirritn Delicate Distress 1. 218 (F. Hall) 
1811 L. M. Hawkins C'fess & Gerér. 1. qt You can divine 
their "having friends to dinner’ by the white-aproned satel- 
lites of the confectioner, and the preternatural peripatetics 
of pots and kettles. 

eripatetical (peripate tikal), a2. Now rare. 
[f. L. peripatétic-us (see pree.) + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or relating to the Peripa- 
tetic philosophers or their system; also = PERI- 
PATETIC a. 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1569 J. SanrorD Ir. il creed Van. Artes67h, These doth 
Thomas of Aquine follow fighting with a peripateticall argu: 
ment. 1570 Dez Afath. Pref Aiv, Allmaner of Philosophie, 
Academicall, or Peripateticall. «1688 Cupwortu Joint, 
Mor wets 1730) 67 Other Opinion called Peripatetical, 
that asserts the Eduction of Immaterial Forms ont of the 
Power of Matter. 1692 Ray Dise. ii. (1732) 70 Unless we 
will grant a peripatetical condensation and rarefaction. 

2. = PERIPATETIC a, 2, (Mostly Aumorous.) 

1633 T. Avams Exp. 2 Peter iit. 8 He wearies..his inde- 
fatigable solicitor, and makes his ppareuesl profession 
tedious to him. 21634 Ranooren Pedlar Poems (1652) 32 
A, Peripatetical! lourny-man that like another Atlas carries 
his heavenly shop on ‘s shoulders. 1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 
345 The British Association,..the Ar logical Institute, 
and the other peripatetical gatherings, R 

tb. ? Of the nature of a formal or strutting walk. 

r Nasna Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 10 Hauing 
starched their beardes most curiouslie, to make a peripa- 
teticall path into the inner parts of the Citie. 1607 Dexker 
iVestw, Hoe wu. i. Wks. 1873 11. 293 A Constable new chosen 
kept not such a peripateticall gate. aa 

Henee Peripate'tically adv., in the course of 
walking about or moving on. 

1837 Caatyte French Kev. 1. vn. vil, The talt Marquis.. 
looks peripatetically on this scene from under his umbrella. 
1871 Daily News 18 Sept., [He] divided his attention 
between a homely breakfast, consumed peripatetically, the 
despatch of orderlies, and the elaboration of details. 

+ Peripate'tican. Ods. = PERIPATETIO $d, 1. 

rsso Avimer ffarborowe Aijb, Philosophers, as Aca+ 
demians, Peripateticans, Stoikes, Epicures. © 

+ Peripate‘ticate, v. nonce-wd. [f. Perrpa- 
TETIC + -ATE3: ef. rustitate.] intr. with it: To 
‘do’ the peripatetle, to walk on foot. 

1793 Soutney Let. to G. C. Bedford 31 July, I nm here 
and there, and everywhere;..now peripateticating it to 
Cambridge, and now an equestrian in the ‘and of y ler. 

Peripateticism (peripite’tisiz'm). [f Pert- 
PATETIC + -I18M 2.] 

1. The Peripatetic system of philosophy. 

166: Granvitt Van. Dogm. xvi. 152 From this stock grew 
School-divinity, which is but Peripateticism ina Theotogical 
Livery. 1725 Watts /ogie 1. ii. § 5 Reading over the 
mere dry definitions and divisions of Scheibler’s Compendium 
of Peripateticism. 1837-9 Hatiam fist, Lit, mt. iit § 4 
The universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt were the chief 
nurseries of the genuine Peripateticism. — 

2. The habit or practice of walking about, or of 
travelling from place to place. (Mostly Aremorows.) 

1820 Blackas. Mag. V111. 92 Fourth-rate drudgery, doomed 
to dwindle. into unfeed peripateticism in the outer honse. 
1859 All Year Round No. 6. 133 That sham peripateticism 
that the old traveller affects on board ship. P 

+Peripatertism. Os. rare—'._ [a. F. péripa- 
télisme (1670 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Gr. meperaryr-ns 
one who walks abont + -1sm.] = prec. T. 


PERIPHERALLY. 


1671 R. Bonen Wind 48 In the more flourishing raign of 
Peripatetisme, ee 

Peripatize (peripiteiz), v. rare. [f. Gr. 
nepinar-civ to walk about, mepinar-os a walk + -1zE.] 
tntr, To play the peripatetle ; to walk about. 

1641 J. Jonuson Acad. 4 Here I began to peripatize 
and philosophate upon the force and efficacie of this passion. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. vii, ‘The garden, in which.. he 
was wont to peripatise, . 4 

| Peripatus !, -os (péripatds, -ps). [L. feri- 
patus = Gr. nepinaros, f. wepi about + mdros “) 
path,] The walk in the Lyceum where Aristotle 
taught; henee wer the school of Aristotle, or 
Peripatetic school o agi 8) (ef. ‘the Porch’). 

1682 Sin T. Browur Chr, Aor. wt. §21 Sleep not in the 
Dogma's of the Peripatus, Academy, or Porticus. Bea 
moralist of the Mount. 1 R. A. Vaucnan Ets. & Reo, 
1. 5 He sees them walking in the Jeripatus, or sitting in the 
shady retirement of the exedra. 1867 Lewes //ist, Philos. 
(ed. 3) 1. 280 [Aristotle] simply received permission to teach 
in the morning and eveniag at the peripatos,..lof which] 
the shady walks offered facilities to his accustomed hahit of 
watking to and fro during the delivery of lectures. 

| Peripatus 2 (péri:piids). Zool. [mod.L., a. 
Gr, mepinaros (one) walking about: see prec.] A 
remarkable genus of Arthropods, constitating the 
family Sertpatide (sometimes considered as a 
separate order or class, Protrachcata, held to repre- 
sent a primitive ancestral type of both myriapods 
and insects). The species are worm-like creatures 
with a pair of antennz, 1 pair of jaws, and nomerous 
legs, inhabiting damp places among decaying wood 
and the like, in the West Indies and Central 
America, Sonth Africa, Australasia, and New Zea- 
land. Hence Peri-patid, Peripati‘dean, Peri'- 
patoid ads, of, Perisunne or allied to Peripatus. 

The animal was found at St. Vincent by Rev. L. Guilding, 
and described hy him under this name in Zool. Fraud. V1. 443 
{1826) as a new genus of Mollusca. 

1840 tr. Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. 397. 1847 Carrenter 
Zool, § 839 Lastly, we may mention a very curious genus 
Peripatus, which is probably to be placed in this order 
Annelide|. 1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 237 

eripatus has a simple form of body very similar to that of 
the Arnulata. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 522. 

Peripetalous: see PERI- a. 

| Peripeteia, -tia (pe:ripétaia, -t74). Also 
anglicized us peripety (péri‘p/ti), in 8 -ie. a. 
Gr. mepinézeca a turn right about, a sudden change, 
esp. that on which the plot of a tragedy hinges, 
f, neprmergs, lit. ‘falling round’, {. wepi around + 
stem zer- of winrew to fall. The form feripety is 
ad. F. péripdtie (Vauquelin, 16the.).] A sudden 
change of fortune or reverse of circumstances (in a 
tragedy, etc., or, by extension, in the actual course 
of affairs). 

1591 Haaincton Ori. Fur., si Poet, p vij b, They would 
hane an heroicail Poem (aswell as a Tragedie) to be full of 
Perifetia, 1652 Unquuart Jewel Wks, (1834) 230 In the 
peripetia of this drammatical exercitation. 1713 Swirt 
Frenzy J. Dennis Wks, 1755 UL 1. 143 Here ts no peri- 
petia, no change of fortune in the tragedy. 1864 Kixcstav 
Rom. & Text, iv. 119 A strange peripetia for the Amal. 
1877 Montey Crit. Mise. Ser. 11. 120 ft would take a volume 
to follow out all the peripeteias of the drama. 

B. 1753 Adventurer No. 83 P 2 A fable is called complex, 
when it contains both a discovery and a peripetie. 1886 
Symonos Kenmaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) Vl. xiv. 255 
What peripeties of empire, may we not observe and ponder, 
1904 Sat. Kev. 23 Jan. 107 By no means .. let us have 2 
peripety caused hy the casual overhearing of something 
tn the nick of time. 

Periphacitis, -pharyngeal : sce PERI- a, c. 

Peripherad (périféréd), adv. Anat. [f. Penti- 
PRER-Y + -a@: cf. CenTRaD.] To or towards the 
periphery; outwards, or away from the centre. 

1808 Barciay Muscular wa ient 3 Pe ee have 
ducts or passages opening peripberad. id. 443 Accessory 
ligaments pen nteiad! of the capsules. 1845 Topp & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. 1. 235 The mental stimulus is propagated no 
further peripherad than the point of section. _ 

Peripheral (péri-féral), a. [f Gr. mepepep-ns 
(see PERIPHERY) + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
situated in, the periphery; constitating or charac- 
teristie of the circumference or external surface; 
esp. in Avat., ete., of the surface or oatward part 
of an organic body, esp. in peripheral neuritis, 
inflammation of one or more nerves of both sides. 

1808 Banctar Afuscular Motions p. xxi, An aspect .. to- 
wards the circumference of any part, ipheral; and it 
towards its centre, central. 1845 G. Dar tr. Simon's 
Anim, Chem. 1, 123 The conveyance of arterial blood to the 
peripheral system. 1872 Daawin £isofions 1. 35 Reflex 
actions..are due to the excitement of a peripheral nerve. 
1881 Census of Eng. & Wales, Prelim. Rep. p. ix, The 
increase of nlation {in London) in the past..decade was 
entirely peripheral. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot.876 1 he ligulate 
peripheral flowers of Bellis perennts. 1893 Ross & Burr 
Peripheral Neuritis + Peripheral neuritis bas..0 clinical 
and an anatomical aspect. 2 5 

Peri‘pherally, adv. [f. prec. + -t2] In 
a peripheral way or position; at or with regard to 
the periphery. P ‘ 

7868 We sone Princ. Psychot, (1872) 1. 1. vi, tag The 
feelings called sensations, of which the strong forms. ane 
peripherally initiated. 1870 RoLLEsTON Anim. Le Peet i 
36 the peripherally-placed portions of the organs 9 


PERIPHERE. 


sense. 1884 Bowen & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 304 
Branches..may..anastomose peripherally or internally. 
+Pe-riphere. Ods, rare~', = PERIPHERY. 

1644 H. Moae Song of Sond u. iii. wu, xxxix, Sith water in 
a wooden bucket born Doth fit itself unto each periphere, 

Peripheria: see PenirHEeRy, 

Peripherial (perifieriil), a. rare. [f. L. 
peripheri-a PERiPHERY + -AL.] = PERIPHERAL. 

1672-3 Gaew Ana?. Roots 1, ili. § 28 The Peripheria} Lines 
are 1n some [Roots] more entire Circles, as in Dandelion; in 
others, made up of shorter Chords, as in Potato. 1894 
Geol. Atag..Oct. 438 In a length of 173 mm. along the peri- 
phery [of an ammonite] there are 21 peripherial rihs, which 
are connected with 7 primary ribs. : 

Peripheric (perife'rik), @  [mod. f. L. er?- 
pher-ia +-1c: cf. astronomic, philosophic, etc. In 
mod.F. périphérique (Littré).} Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a periphery; = PERIPHERAL. 

1809 Coteripce Friend (1866) 284 nole, Fiendish guilt 
when it makes itself existential and peripheric. 1835 
Linney Jntrod, Bot, (1848) 1. 387 The peripheric swelling 
- quickly constitutes a kind of little utricle. 1870 tr. 
Stricken’s Man, Hum. Histol. xv. (N. Syd. Soc.) 470 The 
peripheric layer of the dentine, 1880 7res 21 Dec. 3/4 
All tapid exercise diminishes the peripheric temperature. 
1888 E. R. LANKester 4 dv, Sc.(1890) 329 Von Baer.. adopted 
Cuvier's divisions. .as the peripheric, the longitudinal, the 
massive, and the veriehrate types of structure, 

Periphe‘rical, a. [!.as pree.+-aL.] = prec, 

1690 Leyvsouxn Curs. Math, 321 The Proportion of the 
whole Superficies of a Spurs to the Quadrat of the Dia- 
metre, is the same with that of the Peripherical Quadrat to 
the whole Snperficies. 1835 Linptey Jntrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 
386 A slight peripherical and continuous swelling is seen, 
18s9 ‘Topp Cyci. Anat. V. 441/2 Organs developed upon 
the nerve tubes, between their central and peripherical 
termination, 

Hence Periphe‘rically adv. 

18s0 Lriten tr, C. O. Afitller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 194 In 
Ravenna there is the church of San Vitale, which is quite 
perptierically built, on an octagonal ground plan. 1869 C, 

apacue in Aang. Mech, 17 Dec. 329/2 They gravitate peri- 
pherically, .round their planet. 

Peri-pherous, a. rare—". [f. as PERIPHERAL 
+-0us.] Of the nature of, or forming, a periphery. 

1816 G.S. Fasea Orig. Pagan Jdol, V1. 240 Exhibiting 
to the eye seven peripherous Steps or stages, 

Periphery (péri'féri, pe'riféri), Also 4-6 peri- 
ferie; 7 in L. form peripherria, [= OF. jer?- 
ferie, pherie, ad, late L. peripheria circumference, 
etc., a. Gr. wepipépea circumference, linc round 
n circle, outer surface, deriv. sb. from mepepepys 
moving round, revolving round; f. epi round 
about + pép-ew to bear, carry: cf. L. circum-ferens 
bearing or moving round.) 

+1. Kach of the layers or strata (lower, middle, 
and upper) of the almosphere enveloping the earth, 
(= med.L, periferia in same sense.) Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 93 This Air in Periferies thre 
Divided is. 

2. The line that forms the boundary, esp. of any 
round or rounded surface. sec. in Geom. The 
circumference of a circle or of any closed curvi- 
linear fignre ; also, the sum of the sides of a poly- 
gonal figure ; a perimeter; + formerly rare/y, an 
are, a section of the circumference (0ds.). Also fig. 

1571 Dicces Panton: 11. iti. Git, The side of the Cone 
augmented in halfe the Peripherie of his base. 1589 
Potrenuam Lag. Poesi¢e uw. xi. (Arb) 114 The figure Ouall 
»-keeping within one line for his periferie or compasse 
as the rounde, 1650 Barnow Lucid ut. xxix, In equal 
circles equal right lines subtend equal peripheries. 1997 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 11. 522/2 A spectator at rest, with- 
out the periphery of the moon's orbit. 1825 J. Nicotson 
Oferat. Alechanic 667 A locomotive steam-engine does not 
exert the same constant force on the peripheries of the 
wheels of the carriage, when it moves at different velocities. 
1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 5 In flat bones the 
osseous tissue radiates..from a central point towards the 
periphery. 1858 J. Maarineau Stud. Chr, 270 Whose vision 
1s bounded by the periphery ofa given crecd. 

B. 1644 Evetyn Diary 12 Nov., The whole oval peri- 

heria 2888+ palmes. 1650 Butwer A nthrofomet. 187 The 
Peripheria of the Breast is two Geometrical foot and two 
inches, 1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pertpheria, 
the Circumference of the Body, or any Entrail thereof. 

b. More generally: The external boundary or 
surface of any space or body; something forming 
such a boundary. 

1666 Harvey Aford. Angl, xxvi. (1672) 61 Sufficient to 
exterminate noxious humours to the periphery or outward 
parts. 1803 Svo, Smirn Jiés. (1859) 1. 38/1 We possess 
the whole of the sea-coast, and enclose in a periphery the 
unfortunate King of Candia. 1809 W. Irvine Aaickerd, 
(1861) 60 Laying his hands on each side of his capacious 
pepe and rolling his half-closed eyes around. 1841 

EvER C, O'Afalley xiii, _In one instant he became the 
centre toa periphery of kicks: cuffs: pullings, and haulings. 
1879 Catpeanwoon Mind 4 Br. ii. 10 The periphery or exe 
ternal extremities of the system, where there is contact with 
the outer world. 1898 4 butt's Syst. Med. V. The lobuies, 
which may be regarded as the pn monary periphery, 

c. /oosely, A surrounding region, space, or area, 

1759 B. Maatin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. Middlesex 261 Spacious 
Peripheries of Enrichment. 182a-29 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 3) Tl. £93 Some seem to dissolve. .and hence spread their 
influence through very confined peripheries. 1872 tr. Figuier's 
Fluin. Race i. 4g Throughout the whole periphery of this 
country there exists no identity either of customs, language 
or religion. a : 


Periphlebitic, -itis: see Pzri- c. 
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Periphractic (perifrektik), a. Geom. [mod. 
f, Gr. wepippaxr-os fenced round (f, mepippaccev, 
f, ppdacey to fence)+-1c. (Orig. app. in Ger. by 
Listing.)] Said of a region having one or more 
internal bounding surfaces (or curves, when the 
region is plane) unconnected with the external 
boundary (e.g. a globe with an internal cavity, 
or a circular race-course round an enclosed space), 
so that a closed surface (or line, when the region 
is plane) may he drawn within the region, such 
that it cannot be contracted to a point without 
passing out of the region. (Cf, Cyciic 5.) Hence 
transf, as periphractic number, the number of indc- 


pendent internal boundaries in such a region. 

1881 Maxwett Electr, & Magn. 1.17 When a region 
encloses within itself other regions, it is called a Peri- 
phractic region. /dfd. 24 The most familiar example of a 
periphractic region within which the solenoidal condition is 
satisfied is the region surrounding a mass attracting or 
pele inversely as the square of the distance. /é/d. 2 
The whole number of lines to be drawn to remove the peri- 
phraxy is equal to the periphractic number or the number 
of internal surfaces. 1895 H. Lama Hydrodynamics 43 
Let us suppose that the region occupied by the irrotationally 
moving fluid is periphractic, i.e. that it is limited internally 
by one or more closed surfaces, 

eriphrase (pe'rifréiz), sd. [a. F. périphrase 
(1555 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. periphrasis: see 
PERIPARASIS.} = PERIPHRASIS. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste mi, vii. (Arb.) 166 Speaking .. 
by periphrase or circumlocution when all might te eid in 
a word or two, 1674 Bovir L.xcell. Theol. 1. iii. 85 The 
same infallible Teacher..imploys the vision of God as an 
emphatical periphrase of felicity. 1737 Pore, etc. Art of 
Sinking 88 Periphrase is another great aid to prolixity. 
1866 Geo. Euior F. Holt ii, Mr. Jermyn had a copions 
supply of words, which often led him into aly 

eriphrase (pe'rifraiz),v. [a. F. périphrase-r 
(Cotgr. 1611), f. périphrase PERIPRRASIS. 

1, ¢rans. To express ay periphrasis, 

1624 Quaares Fod Pref., I commend to thee heere the 
Historie of Job, in part, Periphrased ; in part, Abridged. 
1814 W. Tayior in Monthly Rev, LX XIII. 475 Delille thus 
paraphrases and periphrases the passage. 

2. intr, To use circumlocution; to speak or 


write periphrastically. 

16sa Gataxra Antinont, 34 It would be over teadious..to 
be continually paraphrasing or periphrasing of them, 1828 
Weaster, Periphrase, v.i. to use circumlocution. 

Periphrasis (péri-frasis), Pl.-ses (-s7z). [a. 
L. periphrasis, a. Gr. nepippacis circumlocution, pe- 
riphrase, f. mepppa{ew to express periphrastically, 
f, mepé round about, around + ppaCev to declare.) 

l. That figure of speech which consists in ex- 
pressing the meaning of a word, phrase, etc., by 
many or several words instcad of by few or one; 
a roundabout way of speaking, circumlocution. 

1533 Moras Afol, ix. Wks. 865/1 A fayre fygure,..that is 
I trowe called periphrasis, 1589 Putrenuam Zug. Poeste 
us. xviii, (Arb.) = Then haue ye the saute Periphrasis, 
..as when we go about the bush, and will not in one ora 
few words expresse that thing which we desire to hane 
knowen, but do chose rather to do it by many words. Sige 
in Burton's Diary (1828) II. 414 You do not express it but 
by periphrasis and circumlocution. 1739 StERNE 7’r. 
Shandy 1. xi, Yorick had no impression but one., which. .he 
would usually translate into plain English without any 

riphrasis. 1864 7'heol, Rev. Mar.16 Sonie name is needful 
if we would avoid the loose clumsiness of perpetnal peri- 
phrasis, 188 M¢Cartuy Own Times III. xxxii. 60 The 
plain truth may as well be spoken ont without periphrasis. 

2. An example or instance of this figure; a 
roundabout phrase. (The pl. pertphrases is not 
distinguished in writing from that of Zertphrase.) 

157 E. K. Gloss Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar. 116 Stouping 
Phebus, isa Periphrasis of the sunne setting. 161aT. Taytor 
Comm, Titus ii. 9 The Gospel, which by a periphrasis is 
called the doctrine of Christ. a 1638 Mepe HW4s. (1672) 6 
Those divine Periphrases or circumlocutions which the 
Lord himself more than once makes of an f/oly People. 
1690 Locke Afua. Und. it. xxii. § 7 And instead of cither 
of those Names, use a Periphrasis to make any one under- 
stand their meaning. /did. 11.x.§ 31 He that hath complex 
Ideas without Names for them..is necessitated to use Peri- 

hrases, 1754 Suearock /)ise. (1759) 1. xiv. 364 The ex- 

ortalion ..1s only a Periphrasis for Faith. 1865 Reader 
1 Apr. 3653/1 The Laplanders and Tunguy only speak of 
the bear and the tiger by a periphrasis, " 
+b. fg. An amplification, a larger expression. 

a 1687 Lovetace Poems (1864) 205 Till he but one new 
blister is And swells his own age @1658 CLEVELAND 
Hecatonsb too She, she it is that doth contaia all Bliss, And 
makes the World but her Periphrasis. 

Periphrast (pe'tifreest). vare. [ad. Gr. type 
*nepippaoris, agent-n. from mepippdCev: see prec.] 
One who uses, or renders something by, periphrasis, 

1879 F. Haarison Choice Bhs, (1886) 57 Edward Fitzgerald, 
the translator or periphrast of Omar Kayyam. 

Periphrastic (perifre'stik), a. (ad. Gr, wept- 
ppaczix-és periphrastic, f. mepeppacev : see PERI- 
pHrast and -c. Cf, F. périphrastique (16th c. 
in Littré).) Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
involving periphrasis; circumlocutory; roundabout. 

Periphraslic conjugation (in Grammar), a conjugation 
formed by the combination of a simple verb and an auxiliary, 
as distinct from a simple formation from the verb-stem, 
Periphrastic genitive, an equivalent of the goumive case, 
formed by aid of a preposition, as o/in Eng., de in Fr. 


PERIPLUS. 


180g H. Tooke Purley u. 495 They borrowed the whole 
Latin or French words .. instead of using their own peri- 
paerie idiom. 1826 Scotr IWoodst#. viii, The tongue poured 
orth its periphrastic language in such profusion. 1874 
Sayer bt ti Pailol. vii. 289 The periphrastic genitive .. 
must be referred to a later period. 1884 H. Sweet Addr, 
Philot. Socy The periphrastic forms of the English verb. 

+ Periphra‘stical, ¢. [See -1cau.] = prec. 

21638 Meve Wes. (1672) 54 Periphrastical, hut evident 
sense, 19717 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 291 The language is 
become too periphrastical. 2 

Periphra‘stically, adv. [f. prec. + -1v 2. 
In a periphrastic manner ; by periphrasis. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u. iv. 67 They may as well be 
expressed Periphrastically here as in all other Languages. 
1791 Bosweit Fohuson at Mar. an. 1776, They [rats] are thus 
-.periphrastically exhibited in his m ..3 ‘Nor with less 
waste the whisker'd vermin race, A countless clan, despoil 
the lowland cane, 1865 Pall Mall G.3 Nov. 10 It is im- 
possible, to translate the sentence except periphrastically. 

Periphraxy (pevrifraksi). Geo. [f. late Gr. 
nepippag-s a fencing round: see PERIPHRACTIC. ] 


The condition of being periphractic. 

1881 Maxwew. £lectr. § Magn. 1. aq lee PeairpuRactic). 
1895 1H. Lama Hydrodynamics yo For spaces of- two 
dimensions, periphraxy and multiple-connectivity become 
the same pine 3 

Periphyll (perifil), Bot. [ad. F, périphylle, 
adj. and sb., f. Gr. zept about + pvAdor leaf.) 

1848 Linotey /utrod, Bot, (ed. 4) 11. 307 In many plants 
«glands are evidently provided for [secretion} ..M. Trin- 
chinetti..names them periphylls because they chiefly occnr 
near the periphery [of the leaf]. 


|| Periphysis (péri‘fisis), Zo’. Also anglicized 
as pe‘riphyse. [mod.L., a. Gr. mepipuors, f. wept 
around + puois growth. In mod.F. périphyse.] ‘A 
sterile capilliform hyphal branch projecting from 
the wall of the pyrenocarp of certain Fungi, when 
there is no hymenium in the cavity’ (B. D. Jackson 


Gloss. Bol. Terms 1900). 

1887 tr. De Bary's Morphol, Fungi 192. 

Periplasm (pe‘riplez'm). of. [mod. (De 
Bary 1881) f. Gr. mepé around +mAdopa anything 
formed: see Puasm.] The portion of the proto- 
ne in the sexual organs of the Peronosporer, 

eft over after the differentiation of the sexual cells, 

1887 tr. De Bary's Morphol. Fungi .v. 134 The space 
between the oosphere and the wall of the oogoninm con- 
tinves to be filled with a slightly granular hyaline proto- 
plasm, the gerip/asm, which may easily be overlooked. 4 

Periplast (pe‘riplest). #zo/. [f. Gr. mepl 
around + wAagr-és formed, moulded.] Cee 

+a, The intercellular substance or matrix in 
which the organized structures of a tissue are 
embedded (0s.). b. The main substance or body 
of a cell (esp. of a highly organized cell, as an 
ovum), as distinct from the external coating or 
cell-wall and the internal nuclens. @& A cell-wall 
or cell-envelope. Hence Peripla-stic a., of of 
pertaining to the periplast. 

1853 Huxiey in Med.-Chirurg. Rev. Oct. 297 To the 
former .. we shall thronghont the present article give the 
name of Periplast, or periplastic substance, ..to the latter, 
that of Exdeplast,..We regard it as quite certain, that that 
portion which corresponds with the periplast, forms a con- 
tinuous whole through the entire plant. /éfd. 306 The 
periplast..which has hitherto passed under the names of 
cell-wall, contents, and intercellular substance. 1861 J. R. 
Greene Mtan, Anim. Kingd., Calent, 3s Its homogeneous 
periplast [is] traversed in all directions by a complex mesh- 
work of threads, which remain quite distinct from the 
endoplasts about which they diverge. 1867 J. Magsuatt 
Outl. Physiol, 11. 643 Animal cells. .in their most complete 
condition, as in the ovum, . .consist, like a vegetable cell, of 
a cell wali or envelope, the Jevip/ast; of fluid or semi- 
uid contents, the exdoplast; of a nucleus, and usually of 
one, two, or more aucieoli. 1870 Beate Protoplasi 14 His 
[Huxley's] ‘endoplast ‘ and ‘ periplastic substance’ of 1853 
together constitute his ‘ protoplasm ‘ of 1869. 1901 G. N. 
Carxixs Protozoa 113 Klebs (1892) distinguishes two types 
of peripheral structures, the periplasts and outer coats. 
. «The periplasts include all cuticular diftereatiations which 
are a living part of the organism. 

Peripleuritis: see PERI- c. % d 

!Periplus (petiplvs). [L. periplis (Pliny), 
a. Gr, mepimdous a sailing round, f. mepi around + 
mAdos, thobs voyage: in F. péripie, It., Sp. periple.| 

1. The action of sailing round, circumnavigation ; 
a voyage (or journey) round a coast-line, etc.; 
acircuit. b. évansf Anarrative of such a voyage. 

1776 R, Cuaspira 79 av. Greece 221 The harbour of Epi- 
daurus is long. Its periplus or circuit has fifteen stadia 
1853 De Quincey Autoblog. Sk. xv. Wks. 1862 XIV. 455 My 
pa Bee now entered upon a ferif/us, or systematic circum: 

navigation of all England, 1854 THoreav JValden (1863) 
319 It is wafted past the site of the fabulous islands of 
Atlantis and the Hesperides, makes the periplus of Hanno. 
« b. 1803 W. Tayroe in Anam, Rev. 1. 438 Many a riplus, 
many an itinerary was published. 869 Ligpett & Scorr 
Grk, Lex. §.v. Wepimdoos, Peripius is the title of several 
eograph, works, still extant, by Scylax, Nearchus, Aga- 
tharchides, Hanno. 1904 W. H. Stevenson in Ang. Hist. 
Reo, Jan. 139 note, This Greek original was made up from 
a periplus from the Pillars of Hercules to Gades. 
2. A manceuvre in ancient Greek naval combats. 
1850 Grote Greece uf, 1x. VII, 448 note, The periplus 
practised by a lighter ship to avoid direct collision against 
a heavier. [bide \xiv. VIN1. 234 This dickplus and periplus 
were the special manoeuvres of the Athenian navy. 


PERIPNEUMONIA. 


Peripneumony (peripnidméni), || peri- 
pneumonia (-pnismownia). Path. Now rare 
or Obs. fa. -l. péripneumonie (Paré, 16the.), in 
r4the. periplenmtonte, ad, L. peripnen-, -pleumonia, 
a, Gr, mepirAevpovia (ilippocr.), later wep:mvev- 
povia, f. mepi around, about + mAetpor, later mved- 
pov lungs: see Pyeumonra.] The old name for 
inflammation of the Ilnngs; = PNEUMONIA, 


a. 1550 Liovo Treas. Health Av}, A sodeyne laxe 
folowing a pleurysie of a peripneumony (stispr. popearony? 


is verye peryllouse. 1601 Hottann Péiay U1. 167 Excel- 
lent for the pleurisie and Peripnewmony, # the inflamma. 


tion of the lungs. 1698 Frvew Ace. ZL. india & P. 378, 
1752 Suenstone Wks, & Lett, (1777) WI. 191 The peri- 
pneumony under which he laboured... had terminated in an 
adhesion of the lungs to the pleura. 1822-34 Good's ee 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 483 note, Hooping-cough complicated wit 
bronchitis or peripneumony. 1 Cassell’s Leckn. Educ. 
1V. 251/2 Eis ¥, hy the King's command, was dissected 
hy Harvey, who attributed Parr’s death to peripneumony. 

B. 1603 Hottann Pintarch’'s Mor. 745 The malady called 
Perifncumonia, that is to say, the inflammation of the 
tungs. x710 T. Futter Pharr. Extemp. 106 A Nitrous 
Dranght ..is chiefly prevalent against .. Peripneumonia. 
1876 tr. f/, von Ziemssen's Cych Afed. V. 5 Among the 
Greek and Roman writers ‘ Pleuritis’ und * Peripneumonia’ 
comprised the sum of their knowledge of this class of diseases, 

Hence Peripneumonic (-mp‘nik) (Gr. wepiavev- 
pouxds] @., pertaining to or affected with pneu- 
monia; 5é., a person affected with pnenmonia ; 
}Peripneumo'nical a, = peripnenmonic adj, (o6s.), 

1686 Biount Glossogr., Peripneumonical, sick of a Peri- 
pneumony. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 204 There 
arises every Year a Fever, with a great many Peri- 
pneumonick Symptoms. Jd. xt. 386 Shortness of hreath, 
and other accidents, such as use to afflict Peripneumonicks, 
1793 Bevvors Coaswmp. 133 Peripneumonic fevers, or 
Die timations of the lungs, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IT. 134 Dissections of peripnen monic subjects. 


Yo ciaiahe (peripniastik), @. Zntont. 
ort . GI, wept around, about + avevorix-ds of oF 
t for breathing, f. stem rveu- of avé-ewv to breathe. ] 


Of insect-larvee: see quot. 1899. 

1891 A. Laxc Comp. Anat. 1 vi. 482 The tracheal system 
of peripneastic larvaz: may be mi ied in various ways by 
adaptation to different modes of life. 1899 Cambridge Nat. 
Hist. V1. 450 Some larvae have stigmata arranged along the 
sides of the body after the fashion normal in Insect-larvae ; 
these are called * peripneustic ’, 

Periportal to -prostatic: see Prri- a. 

Periproct (periprgkt). Zool. [f. Gr. mepi 
around + mpwxr-ds the anus.] That part of the 
perisome or body-wall of an echinoderm which 


surrounds the anus: opp. to PERISTOME. 

1877 Huxtey Anat, [nv. Anim. ix. 369 In Echious, the 
apicat extremities of the ambulacra abut upon the five 
smalter of the ten single plates which surround the periproct. 

So Peripro‘ctic, Peripro‘ctons ad/s., surround- 
ing the snus;~-pertaining to the periproct; Peri- 
proctitis, inflammation of the connective tissue 
about the anus; hence Periprocti‘tio a. 

1877 tr. Zientssen's Cycl. Med. V1. 377 During the course 
of the periproctitis. /éid., The periproctitic exudation. is 
oceasionally absorbed. 1890 Bituincs Nai. Med. Dici., 
Periproctic. 

Peripter,-ere. ? Obs. Arch. [a. F. périplore 
(1559 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. peripteron 
(Vitray.), a. Gr. wepintepov, nenter of mepimrepos 
winged sbout, f. wepi about + mrepdv wing.] A 
peripteral building. So || Peripteros, Peri-ptery. 

1696 Puicitrs (ed, 5), Peripter, a sort of Temple, which 
had Pillars on all the Four quarters (ed. 1706 Peripteron or 
Periptere), 1704 ni Harets Ler. Techn. 1, Periptere, in 
Architecture, is a Place encompassed round with Columns, 
1760 Rarer in PAil, Trans. LI. 799 Temples of this form 
were usually peripteres.,as the two temples of Vesta. 1823 
P. Nicitotson Pract. Build. 590, 18a6 Eumes Dict, Fine 
Arts, Periptery, an edifice or temple environed.. by a 
range of insulated columns. 

Peripteral (péri-ptéril), a. [fas prec. + -AL.] 
Having a single peristyle or row of pillars sur- 
rounding it, as an ancient Greek temple. 

1826 Eimes Dici, Fine Arts, Peripteral, .. havin 
columns all round. According to Vitruvius, the foeath 
order oftemples. 1845 Foro Handbé. Spain vit 529 It was 
Peripteral, with fluted granite pillars and Corinthian capitals. 
1846 Ettts Elgin Afard. 1. 32 A peripteral hexastyle temple, 

eripylephiebitis, -renal, -salpingitis, 
etc. : see PERI- a, ¢. J 

Perisarc (pe'risask). Zool, [f. Gr. mep{ around 
+ apt, odpx-a flesh, as if from a Gr. *meprodpmoy 
(ef. elie ef. Gr. wepicapxos surrounded 
by flesh.] The horny or chitinous case investing 
the ecenosarc in some Hydrozon, Hence Peri- 
Sa'rcal, Periga'rcous aa/s., pertaining to or con- 


sisting of the perisarc. 

1871 AtLMan Monogr. Gymnoblasiic Hydroids ts p. xiv, 
Perisarc. ... The unorganized chitinons excretion by which 
the soft parts are to a greater or less extent invested. 1877 
Hoxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. iii, 133 It obviously answers 
lo the perisare of a Tubularian, and. tts presence in the 
embryo of the Hydra, in which no perisarc is developed by 
the adult, suggests fete}. 1888 Roiieston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 245 The tiydranths are lodged in perisarcal cups 
or Aydrothece (= calyctes), fbid.,This hydrophyton con- 
sists of the-coenosarc. .and its perisarcal investment, 

i Perisatarninm (pe rijsitiinidm).  Asér. 
[mod.L,, f. Peri. + Seéurnus Saturna, after peré- 
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Jovitem PEnisove, perthkelium PERVBELION.] That 
point in the orbit of any one of Satnrn’s satellites 
at which it is nearest to Saturn. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 399/2 The rate of progression of the 
perisaturnium of ae Tet 1867-77 G. F, Cuamanrs 
Astron, . xiil, 152 The longitude of the peri-saturnium. 
1878 Newcoms Pop. Astron. Py, 

erische, obs. form of Perisn, PIERcE, 

Periscian (perissiin, -fian), a. and sd, [f. L. 
Periscti, a, Gr. Nepiamos (see next) + -an: ef, F. 
periscien (1576 in Hee Py 

a. ae Of or pertaining to the Periscii (in quot. 
Fig.). by 56. (ia pl.) = PERISCH. 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys fe Rey gh, Periscians are they 
which haue their shadowes round about them in form of 
milstones, 1616 Buttoxaa Eng, E.xfos., Periscians, people 
dwelling so neere either of the two Poles, that their shadowes 
goe round about them like a wheele. 1684 Sin T. Browne 
Chr, Mor. 1. § 11_In every clime we are in a periscian 
state, and with our Light, our Shadow and Darkness walk 
about us, 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1, 209 Vhe Inhabitants 
of these Zones. .are called Periscians, because the shadow 
(the Sun not setting) moves round about them. 

ll Periscii (péri'siai, -i-fijai), 5. 7. [med.L., 
a. Gr, meplonco, pl. of mepioxios throwing a shadow 
all round, f. wepi around + amd shadow.] Those 
who dwell within the polar cireles, whose shadows 
revolve around them as the sun moves around the 
heavens on a summer day. 

16as5 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, 1. x. (1635) 227. 1652-6a 
Hevun Cossogr. latrod. (1674) 20/1 Periscii are such as 
dwelt beyond the Polar Circles,.. because their shadows are 
on all sides of them. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. 

Periscope (pe‘riskoup). [f. Gr. type *wepioxor-os 
looking round, a looker round (cf. xatdoxonos), f. 
wept around + cxonds look, oxoretv to look.) 

I. 1, A ‘look round’; 8 general or compre- 
hensive view, a survey. rare—'. 

18xa-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1. 643 The following 
passage, in which he (Dr. Ferguson] is taking a medical 
periscope of the island of Antigua. , . 

If. 2. Name of a variety of photographic object- 
glass, 

1865 Athenzum 4 Nov. 617/1 Steinheil'’s periscope, a new 
photoephic object-glass. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 


tI. 129 Why the many styles of objectives..? ‘Orthoscope, 


Tachyscope, Euryscope, Platyscope, Periscope.' 


3. An apparatus used in n submarine boat, for — 


obtaining a view of objects above the water by 


a system of mirrors. 

1899 Test. Gaz. 17 Jan. 5/2 Various experiments are 
being carried out in order to provitle these vessels with 
‘eyes, and notably with ay apparatus known as the peri- 
scope, which is based on the principle of the dark room in 
photography, and which, by means of a tube, can be raised 
to the surface of the water. 1g0a A. S. Huro in 19h Cent. 
Feb, 226 The use of what is known as the periscope. 
This..by a system of mirtors carries to the officer below a 
reflection of what is oceurring above. 

Periscopic (periskp:pik), a. it as prec. + -IC: 
ef. telescopic. In mod.F. pécriscopigue.] Enabling 
one to see distinctly for some distance around the 
axis of vision: applied to a lens or eye-glass so 
formed ss to give a wide field of view; also to 


concavo-convex lenses. 

1804 Wotaston in Nicholson's Yrnl, VIL. agx Experi- 
ment proving the Advantage of Pertscopic Spectacles. 1812 
in Phil. Trans. 370 On a Periscopic Camera Obscura and 
1Bza tmison Se. & Art 1. 461 These glasses 
are called Periscopic spectacles, from their affording the 
opportunity of loo ing round, 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 
1668/2 Dr. Wollaston’s periscopie lens for microscopes had 
two plano-convex lenses ground to the same radius, and 
between their plane surfaces a thin plate of metal with a 
circular aperture, 1899 Cacney Yaksch's Clin. Diagn, x. 
(ed. 4) 434 The periscopic eye-pieces. .are very excellent. 

So Perisco’pical a. == prec. 

@ 1846 Eclec. Rev. cited by Worcester. 

Periscopism (pe'riskopi:z'm). [f.as PERISCOPE 
+ -1sM.] The capacity of seeing all round, or 
over a wide field of vision, without moving the 
eye; the faculty of periseopie vision. 

1877 Nature at June 151/x The purpose of the structure 
is to give periscopism to the eye, 1881 Le Conte Sigh¢ i ii, 
37 This defect of a homogeneous lens, Dr. Hermann shows, 
is entirely corrected by the peculiar structure of the crystalline 
(lens); therefore this structure confers on the eye the capacity 
of seeing distinctly over q wide field, without changing the 
position of the point of sight This capacity he catts peri- 
scopism. /did. tii. 76 In the lower animals, in which peri- 
scopism is so important. 

erish (pe'rif),v. Forms: a, 3-5 periss-en, 
(3 -i, 4 -¥), 4-5 perisse, 4-6 peris, (-ys(e, 4 
perijs, 5 Sc. perice, 5-6 perise), 6 Se. periss, 
(-eis, perreie(s). f&. 4-5 perisoh-en, (4 -i, 
perricho-n, 4-5 poriche-n), 4-6 perisch(e,-isaho, 
-ysshe, (-ysch(e,-issche, 4-5 -yssche, 6 -iszshe, 
Se, perriseh), 4-6 perishe, (-ysh(e, 5 -esoh(e, 6 
-esh, -essh, pearishe), 4-7 perisch, 6- perish. 
y- 4-5 pers-en, -i, perah(en, perach(e, perch(yn, 
5, 4 paris, 5 -iache, -yache, 6 -ich, 9 north. dial. 
par(rjish, [ME. a. OF. Zeriss-, lengthened stem 
of ferirto perish, = Pr. perir, It. pertre:—L. perire 
to pass away entirely, come to nothing, be lost or 
destroyed, lose one’s life, ete., f. PER- 3 + ive to go.] 

1. intr. To come toa violent, sudden, or untimely 


—1a 


Microscope. 


PERISH. 


end; to snffer destruclion; to lose its life, cease to 
exist, be cut off. (Chiefly of living beings.) 
e1ago O. Kent, Serm.in O. EB. Mise. 32 Hise deciptes.. 
seiden to him, lord saue ns, for we perisset{h] 1a97 R, 
Grove, (Rolls) 6936 pat ich mote poru pis fure Breanne hi 
nebe & perissy fe rr. persi, perischi, perisshe}. a 1300 
Cursor AI, 20049 Womman sal peris o na barn, Ne nan wit 
mischine be forfarn, 1340-70 Alor. & Dind. 452 For bei 
pat sailen on pe see..perichen ful ofte. 138a Wyeur Lwke 
av. 17 Forsothe I perische here thur3 hungir. ¢ 3478. Ranf 
Cottzear 20 {n potnt “iit one! to parische. 1484 Caxton 
Fablet of AEsop y. viii, The mooste parte of the corme.. 
peryetted that same yere hy cause of the grete-rayne that 
elle. a1533 Lo. Beeners ¢/uon lit, 158 The shyppe.. 
teshyd, and all my company. 1535 CoverDaLe 2 Atngs 
ix. 8 That all the house of Achab maye periszshe. 1543-3 
Act 34 & 35 Hen. Vill,c. 8 § 1 Many ratte, and perisbe to 
ceathe for lacke of helpe of surgery. 1671 Mitton Samson 
676 The common rout, That..Grow up and perish as the 
summer flie, 1719 De For Crnsoe 1. vi, | was ready to perish 
for Thirst. 1776 Patne Com, Sense (1791) 7 (Tol disable 
him from living, and reduce him to a state In which he might 
rather be said to perish than to die. 1793 Smeaton Edy. 
stone L, Contents p. vii, The Lighthouse and all therein 
perished, 1849 Soutuey Sir 7. Afore It. 288 In danger of 
aoe with hanger. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria IL. asa 
Vbo.. lingered in the wilderness to perish hy the hands of 
savages. 1865 Trottorn Belton Est. i. 1 His son Charles 
was now dead,—had perished hy his own hand. 
b. (Chiefly 7%eo/.) To incur spiritual death, be 
lost. Of. nation or comninity: To suffer moral 
or spiritual ruin. 
c1ag0 O. Kent, Serm.in O. E. Mise. 33 Sigge we to him, 
lord sauue us pet we ne perissL 1325 Athanasian Creed 
ain Prose Psalter 193 Pe which (faith) bot 3if ichon kepe 
hole & nou3t de-fouled, wyp-outen drede he shal peris se 
outen ende (1548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer without doubt he shal 
perishe everlastingly), ¢ 1380 Wyctir Ws. (1880) 370 3if be 
gospel is hid, it is hid to hem pat perschen (1382 2 Cor. 
Iv. aay rs6a Winget Cert. Tractatis i. Whs. 
S.T.S.) I. 6 He .. sall require the hlude oute of 30nr 
handis of the smallaste ane that sall perise throw jour 
negligence. 1644 Micron £duc. x The reforming of Educa- 
tion..for the want whereof this nation perishes. 1781 
Cowrer E.rpost. 95 When nations are to perish in their sins, 
‘Tis in the church the leprosy begins. 1784 Priestiev 
Corrupt, Chr. 1. 1. 295 Jerom..thought that no christian 
would finally perish. 1856 Ruskin A/od. Paint. IV. v. 
v. § 4 Knowledge is good..yet man perished in seeking 
knowledge. . 
e. Of things material: sfce. (2) as opposed lo 
things spiritual or eternal; (6) as the effect of 
deexy or exposure to destructive conditions ; (¢) to 
be lost, wasted, or squandered. 

01375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi (Magdalena) 76 Bot martha, 


| pat was rycht wyse, Wald nocht thole bare landis perice, 


Bot bathe par partis wysly steryt. 1382 Wyetir ZoAn vi. 1a 
Ile seide to his disciplis, Gedare 3¢ the relyfs that ben left, 
that thei perischen not. /é/d. 27 Worche ye not mete that 
perischith. ¢1400 Rule St. Benet 1455 Al pe vessel of be 
abbay Aw hir to 3eme ia right aray, So pat non perise ne be 
lorn. 1434 Misyn Afending of /.i/¢ ii. 108 Qwhy xrnis pou 
with grete desire pingis pat sall perys? 1533 Gav Xickt 
Vay 36 Tbe kingis of the vardil ar vatit with olie quhilk 

isis. 1857 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art ii. (1868) 120 Gintto's 
frescos at Assisi are perishing .. for want of decent care. 
1885 C. G. W. Lock MWorkshop Receipts Ser. iv, 210/2 The 
joints are apt to ‘ perish‘ by the action of the acids. 


d. Of things immaterial: To come to an end, 


pass away. 
ax300 Cursor Mf. 8789 Sir king ..we dut vr dede Sal 
rijs. @13a5 Prose Psalter x\{i). 5 He shalle dien, and 
Pis name shal peris, 143-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls} V. 281 
Valentinianus themperour. .dredenge Accius..causede hym 
to be sleyne at Cartago, with whom the fortune of the 
Weste pereschede. 1567 Gude 4 Godite 8. (S.T.S.) 88 Saif 
vs, gude Lord, and succour send, For perysit is halynes. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & dius. v, 78 Bards of ancient 
Greece, whose Songs have perished in the Wreck of Time. 
1856 Staniey Sinal § Pal. vir (1858) 271 The Phoenician 
power which the Prophets denounced, has entirely perished. 
e. In imprecations. 

1526 TinpaLe Acts viii. 20 Perish thon and thy money 
togedder. 3599 Snaks. //en. V, tv. iiL_72 Perish the man, 
whose mind is backward now. 1717 Pore Elegy Unfort. 
Lady 45 So perish all, whose hreast ne'er learn'd to glow 
For pies good, or melt at others woe. 1773 GoLpsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 11, Perish the baubles! Your person is all 
Idesire. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xxxiv, Perish my name, 
if aught afford Its chieftain safety save his sword, : 

2. In pa. pple. with the suxiliary ée, expressing 
the resulting state (as with OF, ferir). Now 
chiefly said of the effect of exposure to weather, 


cold, hunger, etc.: ef. re, 3d, f . 

The formal correspondence of this to the passive of a 
transitive verb led ¢ 1400 to the transitive use of the simple 
tenses (sense 3), which has aot been developed in Fre 
(Some of these may be taken as passive of 3) ’ 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4648 Pe relikes nolde hii no3t hileue 
..Vor raber hii wolde ymartred be pan hii yperissed were. 
ane Wyeur Se/. Wks. 11. 70 pis sone of myn was deed, 
and is quykened wen, and he was perished {138a Lake xv. 


a4 he perischide}, andis founden, 136gin Zag. Gilds (1870) 
117 If he dey, yat is for to say, if he rietied be water 
or be lond. 1474 Caxton Chesse 75 shyppe is, soon 


perisshed-and lost hy a litil tempest. 1531 Evor Gov, 1. 
xvii, Nothinge was perisshed sauue a litle bagage. 1545 
Ravnotn Byrth Mankynde 79 Yf the matrice be peryss! 
or otherwyse viciate. 1577-87 HoLinsHeD Chron. MI. 
1185/1 The spire of the steeple was so rished that uy 
Jong after the same was taken downe. 1640-1 Atrkeudbr, 
i ig Abin, BR. (1855) 76 The 

risched .. for want of scboes 2 ) 
ve (O.H.S.) If. 113 [Laid] in a by-place expos'd IP 
weather, and thereby are much peri bd, and ber 
legible. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VIL. —e 4 


clothes. 


PERISH. 


..cnt the green kanim as fodder for the cattle, then perished 
for want of food in that dry and burning summer. 1845 Mrs. 
Caatye Lett. 1. 323 We were all perished with cold. 1 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Ang. oes ‘The rope was perishe 
and should never have been used for the work. 

3. ‘rans, To bring to destruction, destroy; to 
put to death, kill (a person, etc.), wreck (a ship, 


building, etc.). Ods. or arch. (exc. as in d). 

¢1400 26 Pol. Poems 131 These ben myn enemyes, lord, 
echone, Ener aboute to perysshe me. c1qg00 Destr. Troy 
11360 Thies wicked men bothe Hane purpost hom plainly 
to perisshe our londes. 1432~s0 Ir. den (Rolls) I. 145 
The dogges..be so greete and feerse that thei .. peresche 
lyones. 1549 Wriotnestey Chron, 23 Apr. (Camden) 1]. 10 

fire at Broken wharfe..brent and perished abone six 
howses. 16az2 R. Hawnins Voy. S. Sea \xi. (Hakl. Soc.) 
294 Another [wound] through the arme, perishing the bone, 
and cutting the sinewes. 1632 Litncow 7rav, vit. 355 
Their Burser., had almost perished his owne life. 1799 
Burns Tan: o' Shanter 268 For mony a beast to dead she 
shot, And perish’d mony a honie boat. a184s Hoon The 
Mary vii, Many foul bights Perish'd his hardwon gains. 

+b. To destroy spiritually; to ruin morally. 

c1440 AlpA. Tales 106 He had so many thoghtis of syn 
in his mynde pat he was like to be perisshid perwith. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxiii. 86 In my prine closet, where 1 was 
perisshed. 1555 Bonner Homilics ii, 11 When we were 
peryshed he saved vs. 1750 Studené 1. 299 Wishing God 
to perish his body and soul, if ever he appear’d on the 
scaffold to do the act or lift up bis hand against him. 

c. To lose (a possession) ; to waste, squander 
(property, etc.) Zo perish the pack, to spend all 
onc has. Now only dyad. and Se. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7614 To put hom in perell to perysshe 
bere lyues. a 1600 tn //akluyt's Voy. IL. 845 This night we 

erished our maine tressletrees. 1638 Foro Fancies wv. i, 
fr you have not perish’d all your reason. ¢1656 BrastnatL 
Refplic. vi. 235 If a Merchant doe reckon only the price 
which his commodity cost him beyond Sea,..he will soon 

erish his Pack. x69 J Wirson Bedphegor 1. ii, One..that 

as perish’d his own Fortune, to save the Publick. 1822 
Gatr Sir A, Wylie xciii, Her son perished the pack, and 
they say has spoused his fortune and gone to Indy. 

a. With material object: To destroy, canse to 
decay ; esp. as the result of exposure to weather or 
injurious conditions. (See also 2.) 

1547 Booroe /atred. Kuowd. i. (1870) 121 There is no 
wynde nor wether that dothe hurte or peryshe them. 161 
VLetcuer, etc. Honest Alan's Fort. 1. ii, His wants An 
miseries have perish’d his good face. | ae (W. Maasuatt] 
Minutes Agric. 28 Jan. an. 1775, Will the frost perish the 
exposed fibres? | 2 : ae 

+e. With immaterial object: To destroy, do 
away with, put an end lo. Ods. 

«1300 Cursor Al, 22250 O rome Imparre be dignite Ne 
mai un wai al perist be. 1470-85 MaLoay Arthur xvu. ix. 
703 In suche a maner entred the sone of god in the wombe 
of a mayd mary whos vyrgynyte ne was perysshed ne hurte. 
1gog Barciay Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 255 We coueyte nat 
to perysshe theyr fame in any wyse. 1893 Binson Govt. 
Christ's Ch. xiit. 265 The generall rage of ignorance and 
oblivion, that hath .. perished the hest writers before our 
times. 1628 Fecrnam Resolves it. [t.] it, The best way to 
perish discontentments. 1643 STEER tr. Arp. Chyrurg. xiii. 
48 That they grow not..to a pin and webbe, or else cleane 
perish the sight. : 

f£. Said of the effect of cold, hunger, or priva- 
tion, in withering or sbrivelling up, or reducing 
toa moribund condition. Now chiefly dad. 

1719 De For Crusoe ut. i, Rains and Cold..benumb and 
perish their limbs. 1867 Baker Wile Tridut. iii. 61 The 
extreme heat of the sun and simoon perishes all vegetation. 
Mod. dial. (Essex) The want of sleep perished me. 

Perrish, sé. rave}. [f. prec. vb.] The act of 
perishing: in phr. wfon the perish, on the point 
or in process of perishing. (Cf. ov the wane.) 

18x Conzert Kur. Rides (1830) I. 319 Everything scems 
upon the perish, 

erish, -e, obs. forms of PIERCE. 

Perishability (perifabi'liti), rare. [f. next: 
see -ITY.] Perishableness. 

18rxr Suxirey in Dowden Life (1886) IL. iv. 133 Inquiries 
into onr intellect, its eternity or perishability, 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos, (1857) 6x The mutability and perishability of 
all individual things, 

Perishable (pe‘rifab’l), z. (s5.)_ [f Perisn z, 
+-ABLE; Cf. F', péréssable (¢ 1400 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Liable to perish; subject to destruction, decay, 
or death ; esf. naturally subject to speedy decay, 
as organic substances, minerals which rapidly 
weather or become decomposed, and the like. 

x61r Coter., Perissadle, perishable. 1648 J. Gooown 
Youngling Elder 33 All books whatsoever are perishable. 
@ 1687 Petry Pol, A rith. (1690) 18 Silver, Gold, and Jewels, 
.. are not perishable, nor so mutable as other Commodities. 


1776 Aoam Smitu HV, N. 1. xi. (1869) I. 238 Of all the pro- 


ductions of land, milk is perees the most perishable. 1790 
Cowrgr Adam ty. vii, Thou perishable fiesh and form of 
clay. 1839 Murcimson Sédur, Syst, 1. xxvii. 341 Non-mica- 
ceous perishable shale. 1849 Hetes Friends in C. (1851) IT, 
185 Systems, constitutions, and the like are perishable things. 
1862 Dickens Leéé. (1880) 11. 172 It is not made of a perish- 
able material. : . 

2. a. absol. quasi-sb. The perishable, that which 
is perishable or transitory. 

1821 Byron Heavy. & Earth i. 28 Were 1 the Seraph, And 
he the perishable. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 10 
It is the Immortal against the Perishahle. a@ 1854 II. Reep 
Lect. Eng. Lit. ii. (1878) 61 In the elder literature, the 
perishable bas passed away. 

b. sé. pl. Things liable to decay: 


said chiefly 
of foodestuffs in. transit. ae . 
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1742 Ricuarnvson Corr. area 
fills the pools, the ponds, and the dikes. .with particles, and 
animalcula, and perishables, of vegetable as well as animal 
nature. 1807 Moore Aen. (1853) I. 224 Recollections are 
too like the other perishables of this world. 1880 Muirneao 
Gaius n. § 64 A procurator may alienate perishables helong- 
ing to his principal. 1895 Spectator 26 Oct. 553/2 Perishables 
like fish and flowers. 4 

Hence Pe'rishably adv., in a perishable manner, 
by being perishable. 

1891 Gd. Words ong. 519 So strange it seems to me Beauty 
should perishably find its close. — 

Perishableness Ce ulebine): [f. prec. + 

-NESS.] The quality of being perishable. 
_ 1690 Locke Govt. tt. v, §48 Supposing .. nothing in the 
island, cither hecause of its commonness, or perishahleness, 
fit to supply the place of money. 1828 New Monthly Mag, 
XVI. 479 A deep and melancholy sense of the perishableness 
of the noblest qualities. 1852 Lewis Afethods Observ. 
Politics\, 221 They [written memorials] have a monumental 
character as opposed to the perishableness of mere speech. 

Perished (perift), a//.a.  [f Penis v + 
-ED!,] That has perished, in the senses of the 
vb.; decayed, wasted; dead or bronght to the 
point of death with cold or privation. 

1538 Ecyor, Perditus .., loste, perysshed, withoute re- 
conerie, out of hope, 1879 LancuAm Gard. Health 587 The 
leanes & root boyled in water and Hony, & drnnke, healeth 
the perished lungs. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. i 8/4 A brown 
bay Mare above 14 hands high, ..a little pecehi in her Wind, 
31757 W. Tuompson A. N. Advoc. 46 It is no longer a 
Wonder, such ee Stores should be bonght up. 1823 
Gatr Githaize UM. xxix. 282 The mourning women, and the 
peristied child in the arms, 1883 A. Lano in Contemp, Rev. 

ec. 842 The perished plays of Sophocles and /Eschylus 
might any day be brought to light. 1888 ‘R. Botorewoop * 
Robbery under Arms xii, ‘Dining at the camp!’ says 
Aileen, looking regularly perished. 

Perishen,-oner, obs.ff. PARISUEN, PARISHIONER. 

Perisher. [f. Penisu v.+-2R1!.] That which 
perishes or destroys. s/ang. An extreme (of any 
course of action); a ‘plunger’; also applied to 
persons as a term of contempt, 

1888 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Koddery under Arms xii, He.. 
went in an awful perisher—took a month to it, and was 
never sober day or night the whole time, 1896 /d/cr Mar. 
282/1 Those perishers in the gallery didn't know anything 
about Shakespeare. 

Perishing, vé/. sb, [f. Perisu v. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the vb, PERIsH: a. A going to de- 
struction, suffering death; +b. A destroying, 
causing destruction (ods.). 

& 21340 Hampote Psalter xiii 4 Ikan is canse of ober 
perischynge, 1382 Wyeiu £2e&. xxviii. 8 Thou shalt die in 
the perishynge of slayn men. 1643 Mitton Divorce xiii, 
(1851) 54 Who shall answer for the perishing of all those 
souls? 1768-74 Tucknr Lt Vad. (1834) I. 640 Painful perish- 
ings by fire. 1864 Skeat Uhdand's Poems 74 Feuds and 
traitorous dceds And perishing of precious seeds. 

b. ¢1g00 Destr, Tray 11986 Hane pytie..of this pure 
maidon; Put hir in some place fro perisshyng of hondes. 
1523 Fitzuers, //vsd, § 62 Se the knyfe go no deper than 
the thycknes of the bone for perysshynge of the brayne. 
1690 Locke Govt. u. v. § 46 The exceeding of the eae of 
his just property, .the perishing of anything uselessly. 

Perishing (pe'rifin), pf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG2,] That perishes. 

1. That goes to destruction; that passes ont of 
existence, or suffers decay, dissolution, or death, 

1450 tr. De [mutation 1. 2 To seke perishyng ryches 
and to truste in hem is vanite. 1663 Gerpier Counsel diva, 
The perishing Buildings of Mortalls. 1710 Swirr Tatler 
No. 230 p10 All new affected Modes of Speech..are the 
feet panne Parts in any Language. 1844 Wituis Psyche 
367 glory of the human form Is but a perishing thing. 

2. That causcs destruction or death; deadly : 
said of cold, privation, or the like. 

wqax tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 246 The colde, and 
moistnesse, wych is perissynge and contrarie to the lyfe. 
1634 Rainsow Ladour (1035) 22 It cannot be said to be 
Maneally perishing. 1813 T. Busay tr. Lucretius vy. Comm, 

. Vi, Destroyed by.,the perishing power of frost. 1893 

ARL Dunmore Pamirs 11, 138 A night of perishing cold. 

Hence Pe'rishingly adv., so as to cause to 
perish; deadly. 

1698 Frver Ace. £. India & P. 298 Perishin 
frosty Winds. 1876 Smites Sc. Natur, vi. (e 
sleeping-pinces were perishingly cold. 

Perishment. Now dia/. [f. Penisu v, + 
“Ment. Cf. F. périssement (16th c. in Litiré),] 


I. 83 The fall of the teaves 


ly cotd_ with 
4) 97 These 


ta. Destruction, damage, loss. Obs. b. dial, 
* Starvation’ by cold. 
1548 Uoatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Fohn xii. 84 To bestowe 


life is no perishemente but auantage, a 1549 LATIMER Led. 
in Foxe A. § AZ. (1583) 1755 Iustices that be to much naturall, 
to theyr owne perishment both Body and Soule. 1822 
Bewick Jem, ix. 116 Before she had waded through it, she 


ot very wet and a gerishntent of cold. 1855 RoBINson 
Willy Glove, A Pertshment, a severe cold. - 


Perisome (pe'risdum), Zool. Also perisom; 
also in L. form perisoma (perisdu-mi), [= mod. 
F. périsome, and mod.L. gerisdma, {. Gr. mepi 
about + o@pa body.] The integnment or body- 
wall of an echinoderm, npon which the external 
calcareous skcleton is developed. Hence Peri- 
somal, Perisoma‘tic, Periso‘mial adjs., of or 
pertaining to the perisome. 

1872 Nicnotson Palzont, 102 The class Echinodermata .. 


is distinguished by the fact that the external envelope of 
the body (‘ perisome ‘) has the power of secreting calcareous 


PERISSODACTYL. 


matter to a greater or less extent. 1 Houxtey Anat. luv, 
Anim. viii. $13 The genus Stylifer, which infests Star-fishes 
and Sea-nrchins, sometimes imbedding itself in the perisoma. 
1877 W. Tomson Voy. Challenger J. iii. 172 The perisom 
is divided into four muscular bands. 1877 Hux.ev Anat. 
Inv, Anirm. ix. 594 Portions of the perisomatic skeleton of 
the aboral region. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perisomal,.. Peri 
somatic,..Perisomian | _ 
Perisperm (perrispsim). Zot, [ad. F. péri- 
sperme ad. mod.L. perisperm-um (Jussieu 1789), 
. Gr. wepi around + omépya seed.] The mass of 
nutritive tissue or ‘albumen’ outside the embryo-sac 
in some seeds (distinguished from the endosperm 
within the embryo-sac); also, the tissne of the 
nucellus, which sometimes persists in the ripe seed 
(Brongniart 1827). Formerly used for the ‘ albu- 
men’ generally; also for the éesta or integument 


of the seed (Richard 1808). 

1819 LinoLEY tr. Richard's Observ. Fruits & Seeds 84 
Endosperm ;..Jussien called it Pertsperm; Gartner Albu- 
men, 1835 Henstow Descr. & Phys. Bot. §269 In many 
cases this nutriment, or ‘amnios’,..is not wholly absorbed 
hy the ripening ovule; and it ultimately becomes the ‘albu- 
men’ or ‘perisperm' of the seed, and is then farinaceous, 
hard, or oily, 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav, 1. vi 214 
The pecs perisperm of the coffee-tree. 1885 GoooaLe 
Physiol, Bot. (1892) 437 The food within the developing 
embryo sac is termed endosperm; if around it, perisperm. 

Hence Perispe‘rmal, Perispe‘rmic ad/s., per- 
taining to, or baving, a perisperm. 

1819 LinpLey tr. Richard's Obs. 23 The origin of the 
perispermic vessels. 1866 Yreas. Bol., Pertspermic. .fur- 
nished with albumen, 1876 Harwey Afat. Aled. (ed. 6) 443 
The husk and perispermal membrane are inert. 

Perispheric (pcrisferik), a rare. [f. Pani-+ 
Srueric.] ‘Globular; having the form of a ball’ 
(Webster 1828); spherical. Also Perisphe‘ricala. 

1828 Weaster cites Fourn. of Science for Perispheric. 


| 1846 Worcester, Perispheric, Perisphertcal, spherical; 


ronnd. 

Perisplenic to Perisplenitis: see PEni-a, c. 

Perispome (pe'rispoum), @. and sd. Gr. Gram. 
[abbrev. of perispo‘menon (also in use) = Gr. wepi- 
onwpevov, neuter pr. pple. passive of wepeonady to 
draw around, mark with the circumflex (any 
syllable).] a. adj. Having a circumflex accent 
on the last syllable. b. 54. A word so accented. 

1818 Biomrietp tr. Afatthizy Gr. Gram. 1.958 ee 
mena, wepromwpeva, Which have the circumflex on the last 
syllable, as @tAw, tim, mots. 1845 JELF Gr. Graut. 1. lil. 36 
Perispomena—when the circumflex is on the ultima; as, 
xaxas, was. 1867 tr. Curtins's Grk. Grant. (ed. 2) $21 A 
word having a circumflex on the last syllable is called 
perispomcnon. Ibid. § 93 After a perispome the accent of 
the enclitic is entirely lost. ‘ 

Hence Pe'rispome v., to place a circumflex accent 
on the last syllable. 

| Perisporangium. of. [f. Pent-+Spor- 
AnaiuM.] A structure surrounding or investing the 
sporangium in cryptogams. 

1856 in Henstow Dict. Bot. Teruts. 1866 Treas. Bot. 865 
Tertsporangium, the indusinm of ferns when it surrounds 
the spore-cases or sori, 1867 J. Hoce Aficrose. wu. i. 272 A 
number of sporidinm-bearing filaments emanate froma kindof 
membraneat the base ofa spheroidal cellular perisporangium. 

poevtore (perisp6ea), Bot. & F, pedvispore, 
ad. mod.L. perispo‘rium (Richard 1808; also in 
Eng. use), f. Gr. wepi around + omdpos seed: see 
Sporz.] ‘ta. Name for the hypogynous bristles 
of-some sedges (see PERIANTH, PERIGYNIUM). Ods. 
b. The skin o1 pera of a spore. ; 

1848 Linotey /ntrod, Bot. (ed. 4) I. 313 These (hypo- 
synous sete] are probably of the nature of the hypogynons 
scales of Grasses, and have been named perispores [earlier 
edd. perisporum)] by some French writers. 1857 Mayne 

os. Lez, Perisporium,..term applied by L. C, Richard 
and Persoon to the threads which surround the seed of the 
Cyperacez. Hedwig and some other botanists have snb- 
stituted this term for that of sericarp in cryptogamious 
plants; a perispore. 1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. V. 217/1 The 
spores are developed each in the interior of a perispore. 

Perissad pene, sb. (a.) (mod. f. Gr. 
neptog-ds superfluons, redundant, in Arith. nneycn, 
odd (f. wepi in sense ‘over, beyond’) + -aD.] 

1. Chem. An element or radical whose qnanti- 
valency is represented by an odd number, as 2 
monad, triad, or pentad; opp. to ArTIab. Also 
attrib. or as ad). ‘ 

1870 [see Artiap]. 1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. 1. 257 
Elements..of unevenequivatency, ..are designated generally 
as perissads. /éid, 258 In_ every saturated or normal com- 
pound. .the sum of the perissad elements is always an even 
number. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lev., Pertssad, Chem., having a 
valency which is represented by an odd number. 

2. Zoo . = PERISSODACTYL (as adj.). 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Perissad..Zo0t., belonging to the 
Perissodactyla, 

Perisse, perisshe, obs, ff. Perisu, Pierce. 

Perissodactyl, -yle (pétisoda'kiil), a and 
sb. Zool. [ad. mod.L. perissodactyl-us, f. Gr. 
mepigod-s neven, odd + Aos digit.] a. ad. 
Having an odd number of toes on each foot, as an 
ungulate mammal; odd-toed; belonging to the 
division Perissodactylu of Ungulata. b. sb. A 
perissodacty] ungulate or hoofed animal : p/. in -s 
or-a, Opposed to ARTIODACTYL. 


PERISSODACTYLATE. 


a. 1849-52 Toon Cyc. Anal. \V. 92/2 The elephant.. 
belongs to the..perissodactyle group of Pachyderms. 1872 
Nicnotson #atzont. 424 The three existing genera of 
Perissodactyle Ungulates. P 

b. 1854 Owen Stel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc. Org. Nat.1, 242 
The bony palate extends further back than in the perisso: 
dactyles. 3875 C. C. Buaxe Zool, 33 Three great divisions 
of Perissodactyla exist, of which the Rhinoceros, the Tapir, 
and the Horse form the existin ag mre Le Conte 
Elem, Geol. wt. (1879) 508 He ., divided all Ungulates into 
Perissodactyls (odd-toed) and Artiodactyls (even-toed), 

So Perisaoda‘ctylate, Perisaodacty‘lic, Paria- 
soda‘ctylous adjs. = prec. a. 

1889 Nature 28 Nov. 84/1 Two species of the remarkable 
Perissodactylate genus Macrauchenia. 

Perissology. Ase. ? 08s. [ad. late L. 
perissologia, a. Gr. mepiaaodroyia, f, mepraaoddyos 
speaking too much, f. weproods, redundant + Adyos 
specch.} Redandance or superfluity of speech; 
nse of more words than are necessary; pleonasm. 

3983 Furnes Defence (Parker Soc.) 136 Haue not the most 
elegant authors used hyperbatons, perissotogies, and other 
figures that are counted faults of speech? [s589 PuTTenuas 
Eng. Hocsie wt. xxii. (Arb.) 264 Afacrologta, or loag tan- 

wage..: itis also named by LAE aor elo 4.1 3656 
SLounr Glossogr., Perissology, superfluous speaking. 37’ 
Camrseit PAilos. Rhet. (Bor) t. 359 If we should say ¢ 
alcoran we should fall into a gross perissology. 

Hence Periasological a. (rare~°), ‘redundant 
in words’ (Webster 1828). 

Perissosyllabic (péri-sosilebik), ¢. [f. Gr. 
weptoooovAAap-os having a syllable over (f. mepio- 
o6s) + -1c.] Having aredandant syllable or syllables. 

Pevissosyllabic hexameter, a natne for the ‘greater Archi- 
lochian’ measure, in which three trochees (or two trochees 
and a spondee) are substituted for the last two feet of the 
ordinary hexameter (as in Horace, Bk. 1. Ode iv.). 

Peristalith (péri-stalip). Archwol. [irreg. £. 
Gr. mepisra(ros standing round + Aides stone. Better 

feristatolith.| A ring or row of standing stones 
surrounding a burial-mound, or the like. 

1882 C. Evron Orig. Eng. Hist. 131 Buried in the earth 
and surrounded by a ring of stones, or * peristalith ' of an 
oblong form. Edin. Rev. Apt. 441 The rim of the 
stone-circle or ‘ peristalith *. 

| Peristalsis (petistelsis), Physiol, [mod. 
L., repr. a Gr. mepioradoss, ch weptoroAdr-reds in 
next.]  Peristaltic movement: see next. 

31859 Toop Cycl. Anat. § Phys. V. 313/1 A peristalsis. 
which sets out from the cardiac extremity. 3875 H. C. 
Wooo Therap. (2879) 38 Diarrhoea, due to a violently 
incteased peristalsis, 1878 Foster Pays. 1. iv. § 4. 14a Ina 
twisted tube like that of the vertebrate ventricle, ordinary 
peristalsis would be impotent to drive the blood onward, 

Peristaltic (periste'ltik), 2. Physiol, [ad. 
Gr. weproradrie-ds (Galen), f. weproréAd-ery lit. to 
send ronnd, f. aréAAavy to set, place, array, make 
teady, dispatch, send. Cf. F. pdvistaltique (1680 
in Hatz.-Darm.).} Applied to the automatic 
muscular (vermicular) movement which takes 
place in the alimentary canal and other hollow 
or tubular organs, consisting of rhythmic wave-like 
contractions in successive cizcles, by which the 
contents of the organ are propelled along it. 

x6gg Cutrerren, etc. Aroerins 1x. vii. 266 This vomiting 
cometh hy the Peristaltick motion of the Guts, 3676 Cote 
in PAil. Trans, X1. 609 Both these kinds of vessels seem to 
have a peristaitick contraction of their own. 5753 N. 
Torrtano Midwifry 14 The pererinng perisi iii Motion of 
the Fallopian Tbe. 1882 Darwin Veg. Moxld 116 When 
the earth was in a very liquid state it was ejected in little 
spurts, and when not so liquid by a slow peristatlic move: 
ment. 

b. transf. (Hlectr.) See quot. 

3856 Tuomson Math. & Phys. Papers (1884) V1. txxv. 80, 
I. venture to introduce the term peristaltic to characterize 
that kind of induction by which currents are excited in 
elongated conductors through the variation of electrostatic 
potential in the surrounding matter. 

Hence Periata‘Itioally adv. in a peristaltic 
manner; with peristaltic action or movement. 

3859 Toon Cyct. Ana, V. 678/1 The food is propelled 
onwards peristaltically. 3868 Owrn Anat. Vertebr. 111, 
$01 Insulating the peristaltically winding intestines from the 
constant respiratory movements of the abdominal walls. 

Peristaphyline (peristefilin),a. Anat. [ad. 
mod.L. peristaphytin-us, {. Gr. mepi around + 
srapudwos adj., f. arapvdy banch of grapes, 
swollen avula. Cf mod.l’. péristaphylin (Littré).] 
Situated about the nvula: applied to two muscles, 
the external peristaphyline (or tensor palati), and 
the internal pertsiaphyline (or levator patatt). 

[1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 1, Peristaphilinns, internus 
¥ externns, are Muscles of the Uvula.] 840 G. V. Etus 
sinat, 236 The circumflexus palati, or external peristaphy- 
line muscle. . consists of a vertical and a horizontal portion. 

Peristerite (périsstéroit). Afin. [f. Gr. wept- 
Orepa pigeon, dove + -1rE! 2 b.} A variety of 
Aupirr exhibiting a slight iridescence or opal- 
escence like that of the plumage on a pigeon’s neck. 

ma T. Tuoson in Loud. § Edin. Philos, Mag. XX. 
1 teristerite .. was sent me also from Perth in Upper 
Canada. «It is light brownish red, and exhibits a play of 
cotours, chiefly blue, on the surface. 1868 Dana Alin. 356. 

Peristeroid (péri'stéroid), @. Ornith. {mod. 
f. Gr. nepiorepa pigcon + -o1p.] . Of or pertaining 
to the Jeristeroidee, a group of birds in Sundevall’s 
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classification (1873) identical with the Cofunde or 
pigeons, 

Peristeromorph (péristrdmfif). Oruith. [fF 
mod.L. peristeromorphe, pl. fem. of Peristero- 
morphus,f. Gr. wepatepa pigeon + poppy form.) A 
member of the group Pertsteromorphe in Wuxley’s 
classification (1867), identical with the Columba 
ot pigeons. So Peristeromo'rphio, Peristero- 
mo‘rphous ad/s., belonging to or having the 
characters of the Peristeromorphe. 

Peristeronic (péristérnik), a. [app. f. Gr. 
nEporepwy, -Giva dove-cot (f. wepta tepa dove, pigeon) 
+-1¢.] Pertaining to or concerned with pigeons, 

1868 Rules Peristerontc Soc, x That the Society be called 
the National Veristeronic Society. 3876 Futon & Waicn7 
Bk. Pigeons 386 Of the National Peristeronic Society it may 
be said that it holds the position of the first pigeon society of 
the day, 1893 /4é¢. (ed. Lumicy) vii 58 whe would talk of 
a pigeon’s ‘eye-lids* that has any knowledge of matters 
peristeronic? “1904 Tires 6 Jan, 8/5 The National Peri- 
steronic Society was founded by the amalgamation of the 
Natiooat Columbarian and the Philo-Peristerooic Societies. 


Periateropod (péri-stérdppd), 2. and sb. Ornith. 


[ad. assumed Gr. *reptorepénod-es, pl. of *wepe- | 


arepomovs pigeon-footed.] 2. adj. Belonging to 
the Peristeropodes, a section of Alectoromorphe or 
gallinaceous birds in Huxiey’s classification (1868), 
having the toes arranged on a level as in pigeons. 
b. sd. A member of this group. So Periatero-- 
podan a, and s4,; Peristero‘podous a. 

Peristethium : sec Pent- b. 

Peristomatic (pe-rijstometik), 2. Sot. [f. 
Prri- + Stoma (pl. sfomata).] Surrounding a 
stoma of a leaf. 

1876 J. H. Batrour in Encyct. Frit. WV. go/1 In Cerato- 
pteris thalictroides the stoma is bounded hy three cells, 
two of which..are crescentic and concave inwardly, while 
the third surrounds them,.. and has on this account been 
called peristomatic. . 

Peristome (pe'ristoem). Also in L. forms 
peri‘stoma (pl. -ata), peristo‘mium (pl. -is). 
(=F. péristome (18..), ad. mod.L. peristoma 
(Hedwig 1782), f. Gr. wepi around + ¢réza mouth; 
altered (hy Ehrhart 1787) to eréstomium, after 
pertcarpium, etc] 

1. Bot. The age of smal] teeth around the 
mouth of the capsule or sporangium in mosses. 

5796 Wituerine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 1. 73 Peristoma, the 
fringe at the mouth of the Capsule Be Nowe 3838 Hooxea 
& Tavior Jfuse. Brit. Introd, 4 The absence or presence of 
the fringe of the Peristome which Hedwig employed to so 
much advantage. 1830 Lixotev Wat. Syst. Bot. 320 One or 
more rows of cellular rigid processes, called collectively the 
peristomium, and separately teeth. 3875 Bennett & Dvtr 
Sachs’ Bot. 331 We must now exantine somewhat more 
closely: the origin of the Peristome. 

2. Zool. a. ‘The margin of the a 
shell of a mollusc. 
set of parts around the mouth or oral opening in 
various invertebrates, ns inscets, crnstacea, hydro- 


ttare of the | 
b. Any speclal structare or | 


zoa, infusona; in echinoderms, the part of the | 


body-wall surrounding the mouth (opp. to PErRi- 


PROCT) ; in certain worms, as earthworms, the first | 


true somite, situated behind the prostomium or 
prestomium, and bearing the mouth. 


a. 1851-6 Wooowaro Mollusca sor The margin of the | 


nperture is termed the peristome. 1870 Rotieston A sine. 
Life 47 The columella is seen in the angle ..; its umbilicus 
is partly..concealed By the reflection over it of the peristome. 

b. 3875 Huxtry & Maan Elen. Biol, (1877) 93 (in Vor. 
ticellx) a. The prominent everted rim (ferrsfome). 1877 
Hextev Anat. /av. Anim, v. 233 (Chzlopeda) The first 
somite, which contains the mouth, is the peristomium. /érd. 
ix. 569 (Echinodermata) The ambulacral plates are continued 
on the peristome to the margins of the mouth. 1888 Roit.es- 
TON & Jackson Anim. Life 781 (Hydrozoa Acraspeda) The 
mouth. .is situate in the centre of a disc or peristome of great 
mobility, 1896 Cambridge Nat. Hist. 1L 48: | 

Hence Peristo‘mal, Peristo‘mial adjs., sur- 
rounding the month, circumoral ; pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or having a peristome. 

3888 Routeston & Jacxson Antu, Life 547 Peristomal 
gills of some Echinotdea. 3900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 278 The 
peristomal plates, number in adults normatly 9 in one row 
and 8 in the other row of the pair. 1870 Nicnoison fan. 
Zool, 99 Between the mouth and the circumference of the 
disc is a flat space, without appendages of any kind, termed 
the ‘peristomiat space’. 1881 Spruce in Jra/. Sot. X. 18 
Recklessty bandi x 
Cambridge Nat. fist. eat here are four tong peristo- 
mial cirri on each side. bid, Bs The pcristomial depressioa, 

Peristrephic (peristrefik), @. [irreg. f. Gr. 
meporpiper to turn round + -1c. (The etymo- 
logical form would be feristreptic.)] Tuming 
round, revolving, rotatory (asa panorama). Also 
Periatre‘phical, @. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XXM. 385 The whole visible nocturnal 
sphere is peristrephical, 1838 /é/d, XLIII. 7o9 They accom- 
pany our ken tikea peristrephic panorama, s851 J. Cainns 
Let, in MacEwan ae ee) 3gt Opening up a peristrephic 
picture of the Christian world. 

i Peristrophe (péri-strdh). Obs. rare—'. [a. 
Gr. weptorpopy.] A turning round, a revolution. 

3716 M. Davies Athen, Srit, U1.32 A strange Peristrophe 
of Policy and Religion. 


about among peristomial genera. 1896 | 


PERITHECIUM. 


Peristyle (pe'ristail), 5. (2.) Arch. Also 
7-9 in L. form peristy ‘lium, 9 in Gz. form peri- 
ety‘lon. [a. F. péristyle (1554 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. perist7lum, peristylium, io Gr. wepiaridov 
sb., nenter of wepiorvA-os having pillars all sound, 
surrounded by a colonnade, f. wept aronnd + o7tAos 

illar.] A row of columns or colonnade surround- 
ing a temple or other building, or a const, cloister, 
etc. ; less Feaverlys the court or space having 
round it such a row.of columns. 

x61a Peacuam Gentil. Exerc. 1. v.17 Alt manner of com- 
partments, bases, eg ae plots, buildings,&c. 3673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. 268 A large square Court compassed about 
with the fairest peristydiunt or Cloyster that TI ever saw. 
1776 Gipton Decl. & F. aiii, 1. 396 A periztyliuen of granite 
columns. 1833 Exutis Elgin Marbles (Libr. Ent. Knowt.) 
I. 72 When the exterior of a temple was not surrounded h 
a peristyte or colonnade, the temple was said to be pli | 
3878 Smiru Dret. Gr. & Rom. Antig. 425/: Round the 
peristyle were arranged the chambers used by the men. 

“] Exroneonsly applied to the columned porch of 
a church or other large building, to a pillarcd 
verandah, etc. 

2694 Mottevx Nadedais v. vii. 24 You go through a large 
Peristile, alias a tong Entry set about with Pillars. 1704 J. 
Harais Lex. Techn. |. s.v., Peristyle is sometimes taken for 
a row or rank of Columns, as well without as within any 
Edifice;..Sometimes this was call'd Antipfrosty/e. 386: 
Many Hownrr F. Bremer's Greece 1, vii. 239 Crowding an 
crushing ..about the peristyle and steps of the church. /did. 
Il. xi 27. 1866 Mrs. Ritcum Vidlage on CH xiii. 195 
When the wedding-party came out into the peristyle of 
the church, the carriages had both disappeared, 

B. aaj. Surrounded by a colonnade. 

186a Sat. Rev.15 Mar. 303 hat the Mausoleum was com- 
posed of an oblong peristyle building. | : 

ffence Peristy-lar @., pertaining to, having, or 
of the nature of a peristyle. 

3876 J. Fercusson //ist. Jndian Archit. w. ii. 335 AU 
round the court there is a peristylar cloister with ate 

Perisynovial, -tendineum : see PrRi- a, b. 

| Perisystole (perisisstdli). PAystol. [mod. 
L. perisystole (Bartholine 1651), f. Gr. wepi around 

+ avaroAy contraction; in F. périsystole (1762 in 
Dict. Acad.).)_ ‘The short interval of time between 
the systole and the following diastole of the heart; 
inappreciable except when the heart's action is 
failing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Perisystolio 
(-sistp’lik) a., belonging to the perisystole. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 60 Without any interloping 
perisystole at all. 3668 Cutrerrea & Core Barthol. cinat. 
Nt. Vi. 104 They confound the Perisystole or quiet posture of 
the heart. [165s BarTHouNvs tt. vi. 251 Confundunt peri- 
systolensen quictum.} 1758 J.S. tr. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. 
(1770) Dict., Perisystofe, that Instant of rest between the 
Systole and Diastole of the Heart. 31853 Marxnam Skoda 5 
Anscalt, 213 A murmur arising at the root of the aorta, 
during the ventricular systole, is more perisystolic, than a 
murmur arising in the ventricles, 1875 Hayoren Dis. fleart 
81 The perisystolic phenomena. 

+Perit. Oés. Also 6 peryott, 6-7 periot, 8 
perrot. {Origin unascertained.} A measure of 
weight equal to gyn of a grain. (Cf. Drorr?.) 

1564 Conference of Weightes (MS, Rawl. D, 23 If. 6) The 
mynters. eee a droyte into .20. peryoties, and a ott 
into .24. blanckes. 1649 dets & Ordin. Farl. c 43 (Scobell} 
65 Twenty Mites makes a Grain; Twenty four Droits makes 
a Mite; Twenty Perits makes a Droits Twenty four Blanks 
makesa Perit. 1680-3725 [see Buanx sd, ro}. 1838 Al wrray's 
tland-bk. N. Germ. 40 These mle roots were never bought 
or sold, but.. The balbs, and their divisions into perits, 
became like the different stocks in our public funds, and 
were bought and sold xt different prices from day to day. 

+ Peri-te, z. Ots. Also 6 poryt. {a. obs. F. 
perit, -tte (¢ 1500), or ad. L, perit-us ‘ experienced’, 
property pa. pple. of *ferirt (in pace to make 
trial of).] Experienced, expert, skilful, skilled. 

3529 Chart. Jas. Vin M¢Crie Life A. Melville 1819) 1. 459 
Ye'said Maister Hary..has made under him gude and perito 
scolaris. 3594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern 10 No decree 
could demonstrate vato them any thing sufficient to respect 
a more ciuitl and perite life. 1652 Asusotz Theat, Chent. 
Prol, 11 Linus is said to be the most Perite of any Lyrick 
Poet. 3820 Blackw Mag. V1. 668 Friends who are in the 
habit of exercising a profuse rather than a perite hospitality. 

Hence + Peri'tely adv., skilfully. Ods. 

1657 TosiLinson Renou's Disp. 158 This hath been so 
peritely adulterated. . 

i Perithecium (peripisidm). Zot, Pl. -ia. 
Also anglicized as perithece (pe'ripis). [mod.L. 
(Persoon 1796), f. Gr. mepi around + Oney case: cf. 
pericarpium.] A cup-shaped or flask-shaped re- 
ceptacle, usually with a narrow opening, inclosing 
the frnetification in certain fangi, etc.; spec. io 
the Pyrenomycetes. Hence Perithe’cial ¢., per- 
taining to the peritheciam. . 

1832 Lixnotey /strod, Bot. 209 Perithecinm, 13 a term used 
to express the part which contains the reproductive organs 
of Sobeerie its coordinates. 1839 /ééd. (ed. 3) 271 Lichens 
.»Perithecium is the part in which the asci are immersed. 
1857 Berxeiry Cryptog. Bot. § 274. 3878 Berxnett & Dvea 
Sachs Bot. 236 Pyrenomycetes.. The asci are formed in the 
interior of small flask-shaped or roundish receptacles. .here 
termed J'crithecta, 3889 Rexvett & Meneav Cryfter. 
Bot 355 The Ascomycetes may be classed in three divistons : 
the Pyrenomycetes, with pyrenocarps OF peritheces (hy: 
nienia withia Rask-thaped poe openat the neck). Ba 386 
The petthece does not essentially from the apothece. 


PERITION. 


Perithelium, -thoracic: see Pxri- a, b. 

+ Peri-tion. Ods. rave—'. [n. of action from 
L. perire, pertt-tent to PERISH.] Perishing, destruc- 
tion, annihilation. 

1640 Br. Hart Chr. Moder. 1. xiv. 168 Were there an abso- 
lute perition io our dissolution. : ' 

Peritomous (péritémes), a. Adin. [f. Gr 
wept around + -ropds cut, cutting.] (See quot.) 

1835 C. U. Suaparp Aftneral, \. xxiv, Peritomous, Note, 
Implying that cleavage takes place in more than one direc- 
SI et to the axis, and that the faces are allof the same 
quality. 

Peritomy (péritmi). Surg. [f. Gr. meprropy 
circumcision, f. wep around + ropy cutting.) Cir- 
cumcision, esp. of the cornea. ; 

1889 G. A. Berry Dis. Eye t. ii. 62 Performing the opera- 
tion of peritomy or syadectomy. 1890 in Bituincs Nad. 
Sted. Dict. 

Peritoneal, -zal (peritonfil), a. [f. next + 
-Al] Of, pertaining to, situated in, or affecting 
the peritoneum. 

19767 Goocu Treat. Wounds ¥ 427 Each carrying alon 
with it a peritoneal coat. 1797 PA‘ Trans. LXXXVIE. 
205 There was..all the appearance of peritoneal inflamma- 
tion. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 590 The peritoneal 
thickening and fibrous adhesions which result from cir- 
cumsceribed peritonitis. 


|| Peritoneum, -zeum (pe-riteniim). Axat, 
[L. pertlonaium, -cum (in Col. Autel., ¢420), a. 
Gr, mepirovatov (-eov), sb. from neuter of mepi- 
tovatos adj., f. mepirovos stretched around or over, 
{, wept around + -rovos, from ablaut stem of reiv- 
ew to stretch: cf. Tone. Formerly also pery- 
tone‘on from Gr., and perritono = F. peritotne 
(1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The donble serous mem- 
brane which lines the cavity of the abdomen, of 
large extent and complex form, having numerous 
folds (as the omenta, mesenteries, etc.) which invest 


and support the various abdominal viscera. 

In vertebrates below mammals, which have no diaphragm, 
The membrane lining the whole body-cavity, corresponding 
to the mammalian peritoneum and pleura combined (hence 
sometimes called plenroferitonenm). Also, applied to 
similar membranes lining the body-cavity and investing the 
alimentary cana! in some invertebrates, as insects. 

14x R. Coriano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, H ijb, What 
is the perytoneon, and wher of ts itdyrynate? 1545 RAYNOLD 
Byrth Mankynde 1. xv. (1§§2)46 The kell called Peritoneunt. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 348 There is an other 
coate or skinne called Peritone, because it is spread round 
about the lower belly. 1615 Crooxe Bod; i fated 344 The 
wounds of the muscles of the lower belly and of the 
Peritonzum or rim are not mortall, 1671 Rav in Parl 
Trans. V1. 2275 The Abdomen was compassed about with 
a strong Peritonzum. 17583 Cuamagrs Cyc. Suppl. 5.V5 
1n the fish kind, the peritoneum. .is very variously coloured. 
1804 Anrrnetuy Surg. Obs. 8 The peritoneum. 1872 PEAsLEE. 
Ovar. Tusmeors3 A peculiar epithelium, not a continuation of 
that of the peritonaum. 1893 Syd. Soc. Le. Peritonenmes 
The structure in the Brachropoda that holds the alimentary 
canal suspended in the Dery sore cavity... The onter 
layer of the digestive canal in the Zusecta. 

Hence Peritone’o- in Cod. as pertloneo-vagi-nal 
a., having relation to the peritoneum and vagina. 

1898 G. S. Hermann Dis. Women 843 The peritoneo- 
vaginal method, 

Peritonism (pe'ritoniz’m). ach. [f. as next 
+ -IsM: in mod.L, peritonismus.] (Sec aeots) 

1897 Aldbutt's Syst. Med. 111. 625 The hemorthage ma 
produce the symptoms of acute peritoneat damage whic! 
have been described under the title of ‘Peritonism’.  /drd, 
795 The symptoms, which are mainly those of intense 
abdominal gm and collapse, and usnally with vomiting, 
have been described under the title of ‘ peritonism °. 

|| Peritonitis (peritonitis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mepirov-os (see PERITONEUM) + -{TIs. In 
mod.F, péritonite.] Inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, or of some part of it. 

1776 W. CULLEN First Lines Physic (1778) 8. vii. 293 We have 
given a place inour Nosology to the Peritonitis; comprehend- 
ing under that title aot only the inflammations affecting the 
peritonaeum. .but also those affecting the extensions of this 
membrane in the omentum and mesentery, 1880 Brae 
Stight Ailm. go The pain of peritonitis is one of the most 
terrible. that any human being can have to bear. 

Hence Peritonital (-ai'tal), Peritonitic (-i-tik) 
adjs., pertaining to or affected with peritonitis. 

1879 Si. George's Hosp. Rep. YX. a Peritonitic signs on 
admission. 1883 Summary 26 July 3/3 The Bishop..is not 
ont of danger, and .. cannot considered so until the 
peritonital inflammation is subdued. 1896 Adbult's Syst, 
Med, ¥ 641 Various results of the peritonitic affection. 

Peritonsillar to Peritracheal: see Pent-a,c. 

Peritorie, -ye, var. Panterary, pellitory. 

Peritreme (pe'ritr?m). Zoo/. Also in L. form 
peritrema. [a. F. pérétréme (Audouin 18 ..), f. 
Gr. mepi round + rpqxa perforation, hole] a. A 
small chitinous ring surrounding a breathing-hole 
in an insect. b. The margin of the aperture of a 
nnivalve shell; = PERIsTOME 2a (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1843 Owen Com. Anat. Invertedr. Gloss. 383 Peritrema 

+s, the raised margin which surrounds the breathing holes 
of scorpions. 1870 Nicwotson Afan. Zool. 203 Pulmonar: 
sacs, opening upon the under surface..by..stigmata, eac 
of which is surrounded hy a raised margin, or ‘ peritrema’. 
1688 Huxcey & Maatin Llem, Biol, iv. 274 The mouth or 
peritreme of the shell (of a snail}, 
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So Peritre’matous a., surrounding an aperture; 
belonging to the peritreme, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Peritrichan (péritrikan), @. and sb. Zool, 
[f. mod.L. Peritricha, f. Gr. wepi around + rptx-, 
stem of Opif hair.) a. ady. Belonging to the 
division Peritricha of Infusoria, having a band of 
cilia around the body. b. sé, An infusorian of 
the division Peritricha, So Peri'trichous a.; 
hence Peri‘trichously adv., with a girdle of cilia. 

1875 Hux.ey in Afed. Times § Gaz. 5 May 4ostt Accord- 
ing to the distrihution of the cilia, Stein has divided them 
into the Holotricha, ..the Heterotricha, ..the Hypotricha, 
-.and the Perttricha, in which they (the cilia] form a zone 
round the body. 1897 — Anat. Inv, Anim. ii. 109 The 
process of sexual reproduction observed by Stein in the 
peritrichous Enfusoria. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 831 The..ring which supports the sucker of all the 
Peritrichan Urceolarina save Licnophora. Fbid. 832 The 
perioral contractile collar of the Peritrichan, Torguatella 
‘bypica. 1900 Nature 13 Sept. 465/a Both are actively motile 
and perittichonsly ciliated. 


‘Peritroch (perittgk). Zool. [ad.mod.L. peri- 
troch-us, a. Gr. mepitpoxos cirenlar, round, f. mept 
around +7poxés a hoop, a wheel, anything round ; 
{. rpéx-ew to run.] A circlet of cilia resembling 
a wheel, as in a rotifer; an organism or embryo 
having such a circlet. Mence Peri'trochal a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a peritroch. 
in Cent. Dict. 

| Peritrochium (peritrawkidm). Afeck. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. weprrpdxiov a wheel (see prec.) ; dfav 
ty meptpoxiy = axis ix perttrochio, the wheel- 


and-axle.] A wheel, as constituting part of the 


mechanical power called the wheel-and-axle. 

1704 J. Haanis Lex. Techn. ¥. s.v.. The use of this 
Perttrochium, is to make the Cylinder or Axis be- turned 
the more easily by the means of Staves or Levers, which are 
fix'd in its Circumference. See Aziz in Perttrochio. 1796 
[see Axis'a} 2798 Eocewortn Pract. Educ, (1822) Tt. 
12 This organ is usually called in mechanicks, he axis fn 
peritrochio, ..the word windlass or capstan, would convey 
amore distinct idea to onr pupils. 1866 in Baanpr & Cox 
Dict. Scrence,etc. (See Axis! t.] 

Peritropal (péritrdpil), @. Bot. rare. [f. 
mod.L. perztrop-zs (Jussien) + -at. In F. péré- 
trope (Richard 1808).] Of an embryo or ovule: = 
AMPHITROPAL, FlemitTROPous. Also Peri'tropous a. 

1819 Linptey Richard’: Observ. Frutis & Seeds az if it 
(the seed] be attached tothe axis, or to an axile trophosperm, 
by an hilum equi-distant from the two ends or ears pal 3 
the whole length of the inner edge, it is called Jeritropad, 
Ibid, 86 Peritropal .. directed from the axis towards the 
sides of the pericarp. 1835 — /utrod Bot, (1848) It. 378 
Peritropal, TS cediGon the axis to the horizon, .. only 
applied to the embryo of the seed. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
vii, 313 Centrifugal (or peritropous), when [the radicle is] 
turned toward the sides. 

{[ Erroncously explained by Worcester : 

1846 Worcester, /’eritropaé, turning around; rotary. 
Hooker, (Hence in some later Dicts.) 

|| Peritrope (péritropi), rare. [= Gr. mepi- 
tpomy turning round, revolution, circnit.] 

41656 Ussner Ann, vi. (2658) 600 This Peritrope is worth 
the observation, That on the same day of the same moneth, 
that the Temple should happen to be taken, and that after 


543 years. 

Peritrophic (peritrg'fik), a. Enlom, [ad. F. 
peritrophique, {. Gr. wepi around + rpopy food, 
tpogixds feeding.} Surrounding the food: applied 
by Balblani (died 1899) to a chitinous membrane 
lining the stomach in various insects. 

1g00 Miatt & Hammonp /arleguin Fly ii. 39 The peri- 


trophic membrane has been found in nearly every Dipterous 
larva examined. 


|| Perityphlitis (pe:ritiflaittis), Pats. [mod. 
L., £. Pert- + Gr. ruddy the cecum or blind-gut 
(Galen), neuter of rupAds blind, after éyphiitis.] 
Inflammation of some part (the connective tissue, 
the peritoneum, etc.) aronnd or adjacent to the 
ceeum, (When seated in the appendix vermi- 
formis of the cecum, now distinctively called 
appendicitis.) Also loosely applied to inflammation 
of the czecum itself (strictly called ¢yphlitts), 

1844 Duncuison Med. Lex. Perityphiitis, inflammation 
of the cellular substance surrounding the cecum. 185a 
J. Mitter Pract. Surg. (ed. 2) 333 Induced, on the right 
side, by irritation forming the perityphlitis of Burns and 
others. 1897 4dléutt's Syst, Afed, \11. 879 Fitz in 1886 
placed the pathology of Peebles upon a sound basis, 
1goa Bulletin 24 June, The King is suffering from peri- 
typhlitis. rg02 Westn. Gaz. 24 June 7/3 It is only in 
Tecent years that the word ‘appendicitis ' has been coined. 


Formerly alt inflammatory affections of this part of the 
bowel were called perityphlitis. = 

Hence Perityphlitio (-itik) <., pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or affected with perityphlitis. 

1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1026 A perityphlitic abscess was 
opened, and the wound subsequently became diphtheritic 


1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med 111.887 The vermiform appendix, 
removed from the midst of a perityphhitic abscess. 


| Periura‘nium. Astron. [mod.L.,f. PERI- + 
Uranus: cf. PERISATURNIUM.] That point in the 
orbit of any satellite of Uranus, at which it is 
nearest to Uranus. 


a@1goo (Noted by Assistant Secy. Royal Astronomical 
Society) 


PERIWIGGED. 


Periurethral to Perivitelline: sec PzRi- a,c. 

Periwig (periwig),s6. Now only st. Forms; 
a. 6 perwyke, perewyke; 6-7 perwick(e, 7 
peri-, perawick(e; perewake; periwike. 8, 
6-7 perwig, perewig(e, perywyege, perrywig, 
-wigge, perriwigg(e, 6-8 periwigg(e, perriwig, 
perrewig, perywig, periwys, -weg, 6~ periwig. 
7 6 periwinke, pere- periwincle, 7-8 peri- 
winkle. [In 16thce., pe-rwyke, alteration of fe-7- 
ruck, perug, a. F. perrugue (1pthc.): see PERUKE, 
By corruption, or ‘popular etymology’, perwyke 


became erewyke, perewig, perrywig, periwig, 
whence by abbreviation, W10.] 

1. An artificial imitation of a head of hair (or 
part of one); wom formerly, first by women and 
then by men, as a fashionable head-dress; retained 
by judges, barristers, etc., as part of their pro- 
fessional costume; used by actors as a part of 
their make-up, and gencrally as a means of per- 
sonal disguise, a conccalment of premature grey 
hairs, or a covering for baldness; a Wic. 

a. 1529 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VI{I (1827) 13 Fora 
perwyke for Sexten the kinges fole. ¢1532 Du Wes Latrod. 
Frin Palsgr. go2 ‘Yhe tities ba la perrucque, 1568 Sir 
F. Knotzys Let. to Ceetd in Antrg. Ke. (1808) IL. 394 She 
(Mary Seaton) did set sotche a curled Heare upon the Gireen 
(Mary Stuart], that was said to be a Perewyke, that sho ed 
very detycately, 1648-60 Hexuam, //00/t-hayr, Head-haire, 
ora Perwick. 31688 R. Hotme Areoury 1. 463 The sorts of 
perawicks are, a short boh, a long perawick with side hair. ., 
a grafted wig [etc.]. 

B. 1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 116 Take from them their 
perywigges, their paintings fetc.}..and thou shalt soone pere 
ceine that a woman is the least parte of hir selfe. 1624 
Rareicu Hest. World v. iii. § 5 He was.. glad to vse Per. 
wigs of haire, and false beards of diuers colours. 1643 
Mitton Animadyz. i. 7 To have the Periwigs pluk’t off that 
cover your baldnesse. 1656 Woop Life 4 Sept. (O. H. S) 
1. aog, | bought me a perewige of my barber, 6s. 1667 
Perys Diary 29 Mar. criwigg-maker’s, and there 
bought two periwiggs, mighty fine. rz10-zx Swiet Fru. to 
Stella 15 Jan., It has cost me three guineas to-day for a 
beds r790 Burke #7. Rev 334 They took an old huge 
ull-bottomed perriwig out of the wardrobe of the antiquated 
frippery of Louis XIV. 1865 Miss Braappon Sir Jasper i, 
It related to. .atime in which men wore fantastically frizzed 
periwigs upon their heads. 

y. 1580 Hottvaanp / reas. Fr. Tong, Perruquier, he that 
maketh Perewincles. 1598 Br. Hatt Sad. uv. 8 Th’ un- 
truly winde blowes off his periwinke. a@1700 B. E. Dret. 
Cant. Crew, Periwinkle, a Perruque or Periwig. 1730-6 in 
Baitey (folio). 

tb. dransf. and fig. Obs. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D, Martins conscience hath a peri- 
wig; therefore to good men he is more sower than wig. 
1596 B. Gairrin /idessa (1876) 46 So soone as peeping 
Lucifer Auroraes starre, The skie with golden perewigs doth 
ne 41661 Futter JVorthies 1. (1662) 77, 1 left a 

acuity for them. For which Bald Place, the Reader (if so 
pleased) may provide a Perewake. 1703 T. N. City & C. 
Purchaser 59 When a Place is bald of Wood, no Art can 
make it a Perriwig in hast. ; . 

+2. An alleged kind of marine animal : see quots. 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. 1. ix. 36 The luscious 
Lobster with the Crabfish raw, The Brinish Oister, Muscle, 
Periwigge. /dfd.39 The Perewig is a kind of fish that lyeth 
in the oaze like.a head of haire, which being touched con- 
veyes itself leaving nothing to bee seene but a small round 
hole. 1670 S. Cuarxe Four Chiefest Plant, 37. 167a 
Josseiyn New Eng. Rarities 29 Periwig,.. Perwinkle or Sea 
Snail or Whelk. he Voy. New Eng. (1675) 110 The 
Perriwig is a shell-fish that lyeth in the Sands flat and 
round as a shovet-board piece and very little thicker; these 
ata lictle hole ia the quate of the shell thrust outa cap of 
hair, but upon the least motion of any danger it drawes it 
in again. % 

3. attrib. and Coms,, as periwig-company, -ntaker, 
etc.; perfiwig-pated adj. 

1598 Fiorio, Perucchiera, a periwig (1611 perwig] or 
gregorian maker. x60a Suaks, //am. 111. ii. to To see 
a robustious Pery-wig-pated [Qos. Perwig-pated] Fellow, 
teare a Passion to tatters. 1663 Nezwes 4 Feb., George 
Grey, a Barber and Perrywigge-maker [notifies] that any 
one having long flaxen hayr to selt may repayr to him. 
1744-g0 W. Extis Afod. Husbandm. ¥1. 1. 72 (E.D.S.1 

hetches, when they are sown thick and grow well, com- 
monly run into a periwig matting growth. 1813 Examiner 
to May 297/a Young periwig-pated gentlemen, 1834 
Macautay £ts., Pité (1887) 306 The periwig-company. 

Pe'riwig, 2. arch. [f. prec. sb.] a. érans. 
To put a periwig on; to dress, cover, or conceal 


with, or as with, a periwig. Often jig. 

1598 Svivesten Du Bartas ut. i. w. Handie-er. 187 To 
glaze the Lakes, and bridle up the floods And perriwig with 
wooll the balde-pate woods. 1639 Futter /foty IWVar tv. il. 
168 Map-makers, rather then they will hane their maps 
naked and bald, do periwig them with false hair, and fill up 
the vacnam with arnac iter places. 1658 Bromuatt Tread. 
Specters wv. 254 Phozbus's harbinger, did periwigg the hori- 
zon with his silver'd locks. 1733 Swirr Legion Clud ot 
Discord periwig’d with snakes. 1825 Hone £very-day BA. 
I. 50 The.. ginger-bread bakers periwig a few plum-buns 
with sugar-frost. a 1843 Soutuey Comsr.-fl, Bk. 1V. 258/a 
To lard a good story with prettinesses, were like periwigging 
and powdeting the Apollo Belvidere. 

+b. To make (hair) into a wig. Obs. rare". 

1606 Warner A/é. Eng. xvi. cii. 402 The haire.. was 
perwigged, once Hers, 

Periwigged (periwigd), #7... [f prec. sb. 
and vb, + -ED.] Wearing or having on a pertwig. 

1606 Warnen Ad. Eng. xvi. cli. 403 The rnde perwigged 
Drudge Satutes the Guests. @ 1658 CLevecanp IVés, (1687) 


PERIWINKLE. 


383 Yield Periwig'd Umpostor, yield to Fate, 1893 AdAcnaume 
ax May 670/1 The approprinte rendezvous for periwigged 
beaux. 

Periwincle, periwink(e, obs. vars, Pentwie, 

Periwinkle! (petiwink’l). Forms: a. 1 
peruince, 2-3 pervenke, 4 purvenke, -uink, 
pervink(e, -vynke, 4, 5-venke, -uenk(e, -uinke, 
Beuynke. 8. 5 per-, parwynke, 6 pyrwynke, 
7 periwink. +. 6 pervinkle, -uinkle, -uincle, 
-winkle,-wincle, -winckle, -wyncle, -wynckle, 
perywiukle, periuyncle, -wyncle, -winckle, 
6-7 pervincle ; 6- periwinkle, (7 perewinkle, 
8 periwincle). [In OF. peruince, a. L. pervinca 
(App. Herb. 4th c.), earlier vince pervinca (Pliny), 
whence also It. provenca, -vinea, F. pervenche, 
NormanF. fervenke. In ME., pervinke and (after 
AF.) fer-, parveike, late ME. perwynke, in 16th c. 
altered to pervinkle, perwynele, and finally to pert- 
wirk/e, usual since 1600, (Scenotcto PERIWINKLE2.) 

The derivation of L. pervinca is not clear: some connect it 
with L. pervincére to conquer completely, with various sug- 
gested explanations, Cf. sense 2.) 

1, The common name of plants of the genus 
Vinca (N.O, Apotynacex), esp. of the two Enro- 
pean species, V. minor and V. major, the Lesser 
and Greater Periwinkle, evergreen trailing sub- 
shrubs with light blue starry flowers, varying in 
V, minor with pure white. 

Tn early times a garland of this flower was placed on the 
heads of persons on their way to execution, with which some 
have connected the It. name fiore di morte, flower of death, 

a. ¢1000 Aitraic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 136/10 Uinza, 
Perninee. 1x.. Vor. ibid. 544/39 Uinea, pervenke. ¢1306 
Execution Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (Camden) 218 
Y-fetered were ys legges under his horse wombe:..A ger- 
land of peruenke set on ys heved, ¢ 1330 Owayn Miles (1837) 

1 Rose and lilidixers colours Primrol and parnink. ?a 1366 

HAUCER Kom, Rose 1432 Ther sprang the violete al newe, 
And fresshe pervinke, riche of hewe. 1430-40 Lypc, 
Bochas vii. (1554) 44 ‘Thon hast..Crowned one with laurer 
-- Other with perninke made for the gybet. 1480 Alphita 
144 Peruinca vel prouinca, .. gall. et a% pernenke. 

B. a 14850 Stockh. Med, MS. u. 395 in Anglia aN UN ge? 
Parwynke is an erhe grene of colour. ¢1475 Pict. Voe. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 3 Hee pervinca,..a perwynke 1547 
Satesauay Welsh Dict., Gwichiad pysc, pyrwynke. 1608 
Torsen. Serpents pcre) 637 The Egyptian Clematis or 
Periwink..is very g against the poyson of Asps. 

y- [x501 Wil of Hylle (Somerset Ho.}, ij of my goblettes of 

irwyncles.) 1538 Tvanern Lidedlus, Clematis dapknotdes, 
aAtinis winca perninca, anglis Perwyncle dicitur. 551 — 
Herbals. Kyjb, Vinca perninca,..called in Englyshe per- 
wyncle, or periwyncle... It hath prety hlewe floures and 
the herbe cispeth ypon the grounde very thyke. 1578 Lyte 
Dodocns 32 Pernincte hath many small and slender long 
branches. 60x Hotann Pliny xxi. xi. 92 The Pervincle 

--continueth fresh and greene all the yenre long. x611 
Fuorio, Herba fopiaria, the hearbe Perewinkle. 1741 Compl. 
Fam. Piece 1 iit. 373 Double purple and large Periwinkle. 
1798 Worosw. Lines Early Séring iii, Through primrose 
tufts, in that green bower, The periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 
31866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 547 White periwinkles, flinging 
their light of blossoms and dark glossy leaves down the 
swift channels of the brawling streams. . 

t 2. fig. One who surpasses or excels; the fairest 
or choicest; the ‘flower’: cf. the ‘pink of per- 
fection’, Oés. [So OF. pervenke: De tous vins 
ce est le pervenke (Godef.).] 

13.. Song, Sir Piers Birmingham in Ritson Anc, Songs 
(1792) 40 kniztis ench-one of him mai mak mone as 
facick of ham alle, a1g00 Love Song (Harl. MS, 2253, 

(, 72 b/2), Heois lilie of largesse Heo is parnenke of pronesse. 
a1440 Sir Degrev. 730 Corteys lady and wyse,.. thou arte 
pervenke of a 

Tb. Playfully applied to a girl or woman, 06s. 

1633 SiiRtey Wittie Fair One w. G iv, (To a chamber. 
maid) Quicke periwincle to thy mistris now. 1640 — Loves 
Crucitie w. Ctijb, Very good, I shall love this periwinke. 

+3. Her, In blazoning by flowers and plants, the 
designation of the tincture azure or blue. Ods. 

31725 Coats Dict. Her., Perwinkle,.. pitch'd upon by the 
Inventors of the new Way of Blazon by Flowers and Habs 
+-to supply the word Aawre, 1727 in Baitey Vol. TL. 

4, atirib. and Coms. 

igor Westen, Gas, 23 } an. 2/1 Ball frock. .of pale chiffon, 
periwinkle-wreathed.  /éid. 4 Feb, 2/1 Wherever you stand 
+ You see the sea—the ordre periwinkle blue, heaving 
slowly between the sparkling white sands. 

Periwinkle? (pe'riwink'l). Forms: 6 (2) pir- 
wyncle, purwinkle, pur-, perwynkle; peri- 
winkil, “wyncle; 6-7 perewincle; 7 per- 
winkle, -winckle, perewinkle, periwinckle, 
-winkel, 7- periwinkle, (7-S -wincle, 9 perri-; 
dial, pennywinkle, -wilk). Also &. 6 peri- 
winke, -winek, 

(Known in this form onty from 26th c. ; but OE. had in the 
same sense a word ely read (in pL) pinewinclan and 
Wwinewinclan (owing to confusion of the letters p and p=w). 

The MSS, favour the latter, which may however be a 
scribal error, as Pinewincle would explnin the r6the. 
literary, and mod, dial, forms, In ‘any case the second 
element isthe same. It is noteworthy that the first certain 
prucerance of fer-, periwyncte, agrees so closely with that 
ol Perwyncle, Peatwinke 3.4, from ME. parvenke, per- 
tuynke, as if in some way *pinewincle and perwinke had 
coalesced in the form periuyncle, periwinkle.) 

1, The English name of a gastropod mollusc of 
the genns Ltlorina, esp. L. filtorea the common 
European coast species, much used for food, having 
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n dark-coloured iurbinnte shell. Formerly, and 
still sometimes, used in a wider sense, 

3530 Patscr, 359/a Perivyncle a sheilfysshe, digorueau, 
nineau, 1558 uLort, Purwinkle fyshe, coclea. 1555 
Even Decades 209 Of the leaste of these welkes or peres 
wincles they make certeyne lyttle beades of diners sortes 
and colours. 1570 Levins Manip, 128/34 A Periwinkil. 
fbid, 138/31 A Pérlwynkle, cochlea. r60x Hottano Pliny 
I, ar8 In like manner do Perwinkles and Snailes. 161 
Sreeo Theat, Gt. Brit. xziv. (x614) 47/2 At Alderley... 
upon the hilles to this day are (dana cockles, periwinckles 
and oysters of solid stone. 1697 Dampien Vey. (5729) I. 173 
A great many Perewincles and Muscles, x7z8 E Cooxe 
Voy. S. Sea 174 On the Rocks, abundance of Periwinkles. 
3837 Dickens Pickty. xxxviii, [Sam Weller says] I merely 
quote wot the nobleman said to the fractious pennywinkle 
ven he vould‘nt come ont of his shell by means of a pin. 
1851-6 Woopwaao Afoliusca 1x ‘The limpet and periwinkle 
live between tide-marks, where they are feft dry twice 
a-day, [1863 Zymeside Songs 46 Sometimes pennywilks, 
crabs, an'lobsters aw bring. 18.. Eng, Dial, Dict, Penny- 
winkle [Northumb. to Kent and Devon].] 

B. 1845 Exvor Drct., Coclea,o wee hauing a shell, also 
0 fishe callyd a pyrwinke (1565 PEA perwinke, 1573 
perwinkle]. 1870 Levins Manig, 138/26 A Periwinke, 
cochlea, 1586 Baicut Melanch. vi. 27 Some are of harder 
shels, as oysters, gigi etc, 

b. The shell of this mollusc. rarve—'. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 1x. xii. § 4 The Manamotapa and 
be ae weare a white Periwinkle in the fore-head for a 

ewell, 

+2. = CocuLHa 2 (of the ear). Obs. 

1633 P. Fretcner Purple Isl. v. 58 note, The last passage 
[of the ear] is called the Cochlea, Snail or Periwincle } where 
the nerves of hearing plainly appear, 

3. attrié, and Comé. 

1612 Peacnam Genii. Exerc. w iv. 124 A Ladie..vpon her 
head a Coronet of Periwinckle and Escallop shelles. 1836 
Cov. Hawker Diary (1893) II. ror An army of periwinkle 
pokes 3184: /éid, 203 Mobbed with periwinkle men to 
reight the crafts for Billingsgate, 

Hence Perriwinkled a., having or abounding in 
periwinkles; Pe'riwinkler, a gatherer or seller 
of periwinkles ; Pe‘riwinkling v6/. sé., the gather- 
ingof periwinkles; + Periwinkling f//.a., winding 
like the cavity of a periwinkle shell: said of the 
cavity of the ear, 

1883 A. Srewaat Nether Lochaber xiii. 265 The ‘peri- 
winkled shore’ is a thousand times better than the ‘harren 
barren shore’ of Tennyson. 1837 Cou. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. raz All the Billingsgate periwinklers are out 
to-day. 1842 /did, 199 Swarming with vessels for gunning, 
eel picking, and periwinkling. 1607 Lingua iv. ii, I set and 
frame all words and..make them fit For the perewinkling 
ne that winding leads From my close chamber to your 
lordships cell. 

Perlwinkle, obs. variant of Peniwic sé, 

Perjink (pandgitnk), 2. Sc. Also 9 prejink, 
per-, prejinot. {Origin unknown. The word has 
the form of a Fr. or L. derivative; Jam. suggests 
a F. *farjoint or L.. *perfunctus ; but these words, 
even if they existed, would hardly give the sense.] 
Exact, precise, minutely accurate; prim, neat. 

1808 Jamirson, Perjink, 1. Exact, precise, minutely accu- 
rate ee Vife. 2 ‘I'rim, so as to appear finical. 
1831 Gat Ann, Parish xxxvil. 299 All my things were 
kept by her in a most perjinct and excellent order, 1843 
Betxune Se. Fireside Stor. 121 She was a perjink body, 
and carried her head our heigh. 1889 Barain HVindow in 
Thrams xiv, He was looking unusually perjink. 

B. 1808 Prejink [see above]. 1822 Gait Provost xxvii. 
203 The exposnre that prejink Miss Peggy had made of 
herself. 1829 Blackw., dfag. XXV1.242 A prim and prejink- 
looking fellow. 1839 Mota Mansie Watch xxiv. 306 Mr. 
Batter..looked as prejinct as a pikestaff. | 

Hence Perjinks (pre-) sd. f/., in phr. 07 one’s 
perfinks, on one’s good behaviour, careful of details; 
Perjiinkety (pre-) a. = ferjink; Perjinkity 
(pre-) sd., in /., exact details, niceties, proprieties ; 
Perjinkly (pre-) adv., with minule accuracy, 
primly. 

82a Garr Syr A. Wyéie xl. 11. 68 1f we mann be on onr 
prejincks, will you an’ her baith rin awn thegither? 1822 — 
Stean-boat ix, 180 A young genteel man, with a most 
methodical gravat, prejinctly tied. 1830 — Lawrie 7. v. 
iv. (1849) 205 Jointures, and tochers, and a’ the other pre- 
jinkities of marriage-articles, 1887 Rusiin Preterita U1. 
390 [She] had always what my mother called ‘ perjinketty’ 
ways, which made her typically an old maid in later years. 

Perjonet(te: see Pere-JonetTz, PEAR sé, 5. 

+ Perjourney, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Per- 1 + 
Journey v.] intr, To pass through. 

1866 Burgh Rec. Edinb, (1875) 111. 218 Quhilk dur satbe 
patent to all the nychtbonris of this hurgh, to periurnie, 
oes rest, and pas thair tyme, in the yeard foirsaid gratis. 

+ Pe'rjurate,v, Obs. rare—°, [f. L. peryiirat-, 
ppl. stem of fervyitrdre: see PERJURE v.] = PzR- 
JURE @% 

16n3 CockeraM, Perfurale, to forsweare. 1626 Mixsnev 
Ductor (ed. 2), To Periurate or to Periure. 

+ Perjura'tion. 04s. (nd. med. (Anglo-) L, 
perjiiralion-em (sath c. in Du Cange), n. of nction 
{. perfirdre: see PeRsuRE v. Cf. obs, F. parjura- 
tion (15th c. In Godef.).] The action or an act of 
perjuring oneself; perjury. 

1870 Foxe A. & Af, (ed. 2) 1652/1 The Cardinal .. for- 
gane them all theyr periurations, schismes, and_heresies. 
1643 Cocxeram, Periuration. nforswearing. 1706 FarQuuar 
Reeruiting Officer w. iii, For me..to take such an oath, 
‘twon'd be downright perjumtion. 1723 Drivun No. 2t (1724) 


PERJURED. 


3, ‘I did shaave shaverat of our Friends from downright 

‘arjuration, for all dey have tanken de Oatesh', 

+ Pe-rjurator. Ods. nonce-wd. [Agenten. in 
L. form f. feyairdre: see Persune v.]  Perjurer. 

1689 T. Pronxet Char, Gd. Commander 55 False Jury- 
men, Perjarors, Perjurators, Have at the Court, found 
potent animators. 

+ Pe‘rjure, 53.1 (a.) Os. Also6 periur. [a. 
AF, perjur (Gower), parjur, in Fo parjur(e 
ee gtbe.), or nd. L, perjiir-us one who swears 
alsely; an oath-breaker, n perjured person; cf. Per- 
Jung v.] One who commits perjery ; a perjnzer. 

[1341 Kotls of Paril. 11. 130/1 Qar trop’ y ad parjurs en 
son Roialme.] 

o Bare in Ellis Orgy. Left, Ser. in. I. 153 Sum 
of them ar knowne for common perjurs. 1546 — Eng. 
Votaries (1550) 75 b, Callynge them all that nonght was, 
As hypocrytes, dyssemblers, dodypolles, .. periures. 1588 
Suaxs. (eh ZL. 1, iii. 47 He comes in like a periure, wearing 
papers. |See note, 3.v. Peajuaro 2.] 3615 Baatuwait 
Strappado (1878) 151 Yow-breaking periure, that her selfe 
adornes, With thousand fashions, and a3 many formes. 

b. as adj. Verjurions, perjured. 

erqz0 Lync. Siege Thebes 2049 Thow art..deceyveable 
and falsly ek forsworn, And ek periur of thyn assured ooth. 
a 1600 Monrcomerie Mise, P. xviii. 70 To tell the halk in 
haist sho hyde, ‘The kyt wes palsard and perjure. 

+ Perjuwre, 55.2 Obs. rarve—'._[prob. a. F. 
parjure,ad. L. perjitrium false oath] = PeRsory. 

1390 Gower Conf. IT. 389 Of Covoitise and of Perjure, Of 
faly brocage and of Usure. 


Perjure (pi dgis), v. Also 5-6 par-. [a. 
OF. parjure-r (1ithe. in Littré):-L. perjirare 
to swear falsely, break one's oath, f. Per- 3 + snrare 
to swear. In AF. in Britton; in Eng. found first 


in pa. pple., in 15th ¢.] : 
ra, intr, To swear falsely, to commit perjury ; to 
bear false wilness while on oath; to be false to an 


oath, promise, etc. Ods. 

[raga Bartron iv. ix. §2 Et si acun soit fet parjurer a 
escient par acun sovereyn. éraus/. If any one be made to 
perjure knowingly by any lord superior.) 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng, i. Ixiv, (1739) 135 He procures a Dispensa- 
tion from Rome to perjure and oppress withont sin. 1735 
Swirt Judas Misc. 1735 V. 64 Some who can perjure thro‘ 
atwo Inch Board; Yet keep their Bishopricks, and scape 
the Cord. 1788-9 Girnon A ufobiog. (1896) 388 Resolved to 
abjure and perjure, as occasion might serve. 

+b. With obj. clause (or ?compl.). Obs. rare. 

21586 Sionev Arcadia (1622) 249 Plentifully perjuring 
how extremely her son loved her. 

c. reflexive. To perjure oneself: \o forswear one- 
self, [So in F. se parjurer, from rtthc.} Now 


the usual const. : 
1785 Jounson, Perjure, v.a...1t is used with the reciprocal 
ronoun [1818 Tond adids: as, ‘he perjured himself’]. 177 
RIESTLEY Just, Relig. (1782) 1.114 A person who has..per- 
jured himself (is] the bane of society. 1797 Hncych, Brit. 
(ed. 3) XIV. 1gi/1 No man will perjure himself (says 
Aristotle) who apprehends vengeance from Heaven and 

disgrace among men. é 
d. quasi-fassive(secPERJURED). 70 be ferjured: 


to be forsworn, to be guilty of perjury. 

1477 Eart Ravers (Caxton) Drefes 11 Kepe you that ye be 
not pariured and let trouth be alwey in your mouthe. a 1533 
Ln. Berners fluvon cxxxi. 487, I had rather be pariury: 
then to fordo that thynge that god wyll hane done to 
punysshe the. 1649 Gs ‘Tavior Gt, Exemp.i, Vise. ii. § at 
To be perjur'd for the saving ten thousand pounds. 1739 
Youne Revenge 1. i, And are yon perjur'd then for virtue's 
sake? How often have you aworn? 1780 Vew Newgate 
Cal. Y. 27 It is probable, that if Birch had been perjured, 
he would have been prosecuted. 

+2. ¢rans. To prove false lo or break (an oath, 
vow, promise, etc.). Oés, 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Djb, Than she lycth and _per- 
iured her feith and trouthe. 1§5§ Cranmer Let. to Q. Mary 
in Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 1891 Which othes be so contrary y* 
the one must needs be perinred. 1652 Gave Mlagastrom, 
307 He could not foresee how Laomedon would perjure his 
promise, Big Susan 1, 195 Even before the solemn vow had 
passed their fips, determined to perjure it. 

+3. To prove false to (a person) to whom one 
has sworn faith. Ods. rare. [In 15-16th c. Fr.J 

1610 Frercuer Faiths. Shep, mt, i, She. did pray For me 
that perjur’d her, : ps c 

+4. To make perjured, cause to commit perjury. 
Obs. rare. 

1606 Saks, Ant. & CZ, uu xii. 30 Women are not In their 
best Fortunes strong; but want will periure The ne're touch‘d 
Vestall. 

Perjured (p3-sdgiisd), gf/. a. (s5.) [pa. pple. of 
prec. vb., after AF, perjurd, OF. parjuré pa. pple. 
of the intrans. vb., lit. (one) that has perjured or 
committed perjury. (From viewing it in Eng. 
as passive, app. arose the quasi-passive const, of 
the vb.: see prec. rd.)J] : . 

1, That has committed perjury; guilty pli 
forsworn; deliberntely false to an oath, vow, 

romise, etc. a 
Va in Trevelyan Papers (Camden) 25 Ifhe (the chaplain) 
be lechcrus or perja: a theaff, orn murderar. 1495 Act 
ut Aen, Vil, c. 25°§ 6 To call in the Pe sen perjured 
persones afore the seid Chaunceller. 1558 Pitare — 
1, Dij, By this deceit, and through the craft of Sinon fal 

riewrd. 1594 SHAKS. Asch. [//, viv. 55 Clarence is come, 
false, fleeting, periur’d Clarence. 3682 Burner Li 


Pref. 37 (n which Case he is in truth acither a 
nee petted: 1709 SteKLE Turtler No. 105 P 3. I hope 


PERJUREDLY. 


you won't be such a perjured Wretch as to forswear your 
self. «1859 Macautay Hist. Lug. xxiii. V. 87 Perjured 
traitors who richly deserved axes aad halters, 

b. adbsof. and quasi-sd. 

1826 TinDALE x Zim. i, ro The lawe is..geven..to lyars 
and to periured. 1604 T. M. Black Bk.in Middleton's Wks, 
(Bullen) VIIL. 28 tow many villains were in Spain, .. how 
many perjurds in France. oe Lear i. ii. 54 Thou 
Periur'd, and thou Simular of Vertue. oie 

+2. Characterized by perjury; perjurions. Ods. 

In quot. 1588 alluding to the former practice of attachin 
to a convicted perjurer a paper announcing his guilt: cf. 
quot. 1546 s,v. Perjury, and Parersé.7b. 

1588 Snaxs. Z. Z. £.1v. iii. 125 O would the King, Berowne 
and Longauill, Were Louers too, ilt to example ill, Would 
from my forehead wipe a periur'd note: For none offend, 
where all alike doe dote. a 1635 Coraet Elegie on Dr. 
Ravis Poems (1647) 18 Their hired Epitaphs, and perjur’d 
stone, Which oft Celies the soule when she is gone. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles wv. xxvii, By her who brooks his per- 
jured scorn, T'he ill-requited Maid of Lorn. 

+3. Falscly sworn; forsworn, Ods. 

1590 Seruser /, Q. 11. x. 40 The recompence of their _per- 
iured oth. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Eel. vii 25, 1 my Nisa's 

erjur'd Faith deplore; Witness ye Pow'rs by whom she 
Bisly swore ! . 

ence Pe'rjuredly a/v., in the manner of one 
perjured ; with perjury ; perjuriously. 

1553 Bate tr. Cardiner's De Vera Obed. Pref. Av, These 
incarnate Devilles, who coulde so advisedly saye yea than, 
and so impudently, so rashely, so periuredly.. saye naye uow, 
1570 Foxe A. § JL (ed. 2) 2568/2 King Steuen. .ended hys 
ive after he had reigned xix. yeares periuredly. 

+ Perjurement, Olds. [a. OF. par-, perjure- 
ment (14-1gthc. in Godef.), f. paryurer: see 
PERJURE v. and -MENT.] False swearing ; perjury. 

€1430 Pilger, Lyf Mankode m1. xxix. (1869) 151 For periure- 
ment may not be hue if mensonge make him come foorth. 
1490 Caxton Lueydos xxv. (heading), How dydo made her 
lamentacyons repreuynge the periuremente of Laomedon. 


Perjurer (pssdziiro:). Also 6-our. [app.a. 
AF, par-, perjurour, {. parfurer to PERIURE: see 
-or. (lew examples from 1650 to Igthe.)] One 
who commils perjury, spec. in the legal sense; one 
who proves false to an oath or solemn promise; 


one who is forsworn or pee med himself. 

31553 Bate tr. Gardiner's De Vera Obed. Pref., Couetous 
catchers, doublefaced periurours. 1580 Hottvaanp /reas. 
fr. Tong, Pargure, a forsworme man, a Periurer. 1653 H. 
Vaucnan Silex Scint., Rules & Lessons viii, The perjurer’s 
a devil let loose, 1755 Jouuson, Perfurer, one that swears 
falsely. 1828 P. Cunnincnam 4, S. Wales (ed. 3) M1. 317 
The perjurers were allowed to slip out of court without even 
a reprimand. 1878 Stunas Const, /fist, ILI. xviii. 49 He 
was a perjurer who on a false plea had raised the nation 
ngainst Richard. 

So Pe-rjuress, a female perjurer. 

1898 Sfvaker 8 Oct. 432/2 A perjuress cannot be flogged, and 
ho one at present proposes to flog her. 

Perjurious (pasdgiierias), @. Also 7 par-. 
[ad. L. perjitrias-us, f. perjitrium PERIURY.] 

+1. Of persons: Guilty of perjury; false to an 
oath, promise, ete.; perjured, forsworn. Ods. 

¢ 1540 [implied in Perjuriovsty). 1603 Kuotres //st, 
Lurks (1621) 297 Shew thy power upon thy perjurions 

eople, who in their deeds denie thee their God. 1699 

OMFRET Love et Seiad 197 Trusting to perjurious 
woman's truth. 1829 J. Douovan tr. Catechisu: of Trent uw 
ix. Quest, 6 To the witness himself it is also most irksome 
to he known as false and perjurious. : 

2. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by, exhibiting, 
accompanied by, or resulting from perjury. 

1602 Warner 4/6, Eng. Epit. 376 His [Harold's] puriurions 
appropriating to himselfe of the kingdome. 1695 J. Sack 
Article Wks. 1844 1. 373 The Presbyterian preachers con- 
demned the undertaking as unlawful and perjurious. @ 17: 
Nortn Exam, it. iv. § 84 (1740) 272 ‘The holy Reach, fa 
this perjurions Scandal, was, that {etc.]. 1872 JEAFFRESON 
Brides §& Bridais 1, xxiii. 317 The old corrupt and per- 
jurious suits for aullification of marriage. 

Perjuriously (poidgieriasli), adv. [f. pree. 
+ -LY¥4] In a perjurious inanner ; with perjury. 

ersqo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. 164 Penda, 
whome hee, breaking perjuriuslie his vow, afterwarde 
marthered, 1612 Dekker Jf if ¢ of good Wks, 1873 111. 
25 One of you two is periurionsly forsworne. 1698 (R. 

ERcuson] View Lecles. 77 If... he should perjuriously 
depose at the Kings Bench. 1884 A. A. Purnam 10 Vrs. 
Police Judge xxiv, 207 To] enforce the law and punish 
those who perjuriously stand in the way of the enforcement. 

Perju‘riousness, rare. [f.as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being perjurions. 

1823 Bentuam Mot Paul 257 Of the 
Paul's intent, a short proof..is thus alrea 
indignation excited. 

tPerjurous, @. Obs. [f. L. perjiir-us (see 
PERJURE 50.1) + -ous.] = PERIJURIOUS, 

a1s84 (tite) Orations of Arsanes agayust Philip the 
Trecherous Kyng of Macedone. .and of Scanderbeg prayeng 
ayde of Christian Princes agaynst periurous murderyng 
Mahumet. 1609 Sin E. Hoav Let. to 1. Hitegons] 18 
Make him a sorrowful witnesse of your periurous vow. 1634 
S. R. Noble Soldier u, ii. in Bullen O. P2. I. 287, Lam 
cheated by a perjurous Prince. 1849 in Lee Hist, Colunt- 
bus I. 410 Old Ananias, owith Sapphira, his perjurous wife. 

Perjury (ps dziiri). Also 5-6 par-. [a. AF. 
perjurie (rare OF. parjurie); in mod.F. parjure, 
ad. L. ferjitrium false oath, oath-breaking, £ per- 
jiir-dre to PERIURE.] 

The action of swearing to a statement which is 
known to be false, or of taking an oath which it 
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is not one’s intention to keep; sZec. in Law, The 
crime of wilfully uttering a false statement or 
testimony in reference to a matter material to the 
issue involved, while under an oath or affirmation 
to tell the truth, administered by a competent 
authority; the wilful utterance of false evidence 
while on oath, 

In legal usage, perjury was first the offence of jurors in 
giving a wilfully false verdict, they being sworn to_give 
a@ true verdict according to their knowledge ; as an offence 
of witnesses it was apparently gradually evolved in cone 
nexion with the change in the nature of Trial by Jurv (q.v.); 
‘there is no trace in the statutes, or in the reported pro- 
ceedings of the courts, of any penal law ngainst perjury in 
witnesses, as distinguished from that of jurors, earlier than 
the reign of Henry VIII’ (Penny Cyc. XVII. 4509/2; but 
See quot. 1495. In this act ‘false serement ‘appears to be 
the equivalent of ‘perjury’ in the modern sense). 

(1292 Britton 1v. ix. § 2 Parjurie est mensonge afermé par 
serment.] 1387-8 ‘I. Usk Zest. Love u vii. 1 51 Every 
ooth .. muste haue these lawes, that is, trewe jugement and 
right wysenesse ;.. if any of these lacke, the ooth is y-tourned 
in-to the name of perjury. 1436 Rolls Parit. 1V. so1/2 The 
grete dredeles and unshamefast Perjurie, that orriblely coa- 
tynueth, and dailly encresseth in the commune Jurrours of 
y® said Roialme. 1477 Eart Rivers Dictes 11 Enforce 
you not to cause them swere that ye knowe wil lye, test 
ye be parteners to theyr pariury. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, 
c. 25 § 6 If perjury be commytted hy pruves in the 
Kinges Courte of the Chauncery or before the Kinges 
honorable Councell or els where, that..the..Chaunceller.. 
make like proces to call in the supposed perjured persones. 
1546 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 380 John 
Lewes..shall for hys perjury..suffur xl dayes prysonment 
-+, and also to ware a paper for perjury wythyn the scyd 
Cyty thre severall markett dayes. a 1g48[see Parer sd. 7b]. 
@ 1634 Coxe On Litt, ut. xxiv, (1648) 164 Perjury is a crime 
committed, when a lawfull oath is ministred. .to any person 
in any judiciall proceeding, who sweareth absolutely, and 
falsly in a matter material! to the issue, 1782 Cowrer 
Table T. 418 When Perjury. .Sells oaths hy tale, nnd at the 
lowest price. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. 40/2 Perjury, hy 
the common law of England, is the offence of falsely swearing 
to facts in a judicial proceeding, 1875 Jowxtr Plato (ed, 2) 
V.171 Where there would be a premium on perjury, oaths.. 
should be prohibited as irrelevant. 

b. Applied also to the violation of a promise 
made on oath, the breaking of a vow or solemn 
undertaking ; a breach of oath. 

1538 More Confit, Barnes vi, Wks, 792/2 That. .ruaning 
oute of religion in apostacy, hreakynge of vowes, and freres 
wedding nunnes, and periury were no synue at all 1550 
Bate Afol. 47 Ue withdrewe hys anger, putte vp hys 
swearde, and neuer thonghte anye synne in that riury or 
hreakynge of hys vowe. 1568 Grarrou Chron, IL. 36 The 
Ambassudours would not haue the truce proclaimed, dining 
therby, to saue the Duke from periurie, which had sworne, 
neuer to conclude a pence, till [etc.], 1632 Massiucern & 
Firto Fatal Dowry wW. i, No pain is due to lover's perjury: 
If Jove himself laugh at 1t,sowill I. 1871 R. Evus Caéudlis 
Ixiv. 148 Lo they fear not promise, of oath or perjury reck not. 

¢e. with @and f/,: An instance of the foregoing ; 
a false oath; a wilful breach of oath. 

¢ 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 75 Loo! sir, bis isa periurye. 31498 
Acé ir Hen, VII, c. 25 § 1, The haynous and detestable 
Decjurits duilly commytted within this realme in enquestes 
and Juries. 1592 Suaxs, Kom, §& Ful. u. ii, g2 At Louvers 
periuries hey say Ioue laught. “1610 Wittet Hexapla 
Dan, 286 Vheir periuries,.. profane oathes are notoriously 
knowne. 1719 Youne Busiriés 1. i, 1t is an oath well spent, 
a perjury Of good account in vengeance, and in love. 1840 
Macautav Ess, Clive (1851) 11. 520 The perjuries which 
have been employed against us. 

a. Comé., as perjury-begelling, -mongering, etc. 

1802-12 Bentuam Nation, Fudic. Evid. (1822) II. 397 
Jrsges, hy whom evidence in these perjury-begetting shapes 

as exclusively been received. 1826 Hor. Smitu Sor Hill 
(1838) 111.253 An exclusive command of the perjury-market. 
1877 Tennyson Harold y. i, 178 The perjury-mongering 
Count Hath made too good an use of Holy Church |! 

Perk (piik), 55.1 Obs. exe. dial, Also 5-7 
perke, 6 pyrke, 6-7 pirke, 6-9 pirk. (A parallel 
form of Percu 56.2, chiefly in northern, north midL., 
and East Anglian use, Cf NFr. pergue.] 

I. +1. A pole, stake: = PEercu 5d.2 1. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 276/1 A Perke, pertica, ¢1490 Proms. 
Parv.394/2 (MSS. K. & H.) Perke, or perche, pertica, 1513 
Dovetas Eneis x1. ii. 65 He bad the capitanis and the 
dukis all..Gret perkis bair of trene saplyag..To wryte and 
hyng tharon baith all and sum The namys of thar ennemys 
ourcum, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vilt. iv. 628 Cabans.. 
made with perkes, and covered with harkes of trees, 

+b. A fuller’s perch: = Percn sd,21 b, Ods. 

¢1350 St. ¥ames 255 in Horstm. Adtengl. Leg. (1881) 56 
A walker perk byside him stode.,With pat perk his heued 
he hrak. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Yacobus Minor) 215 
Pane ane a walkare perk hynt And gafe sancte Iamis sic 
a apne ee he be harne-pane brak in twyn. 

IT. 2. A bar fixed horizontally to hang some- 
thing on or support something against: see quots. 
Chiefly dia, Cf. Peres sb.2 2, Also dial. a rope 


used for the same purpose, as a clothes-line, etc. 

1818 W. Muta Poems 56 On every pirk the clonts are 
clashing. a 105 Voc. E. Anglia, Perk,..a wooden 
frame against which sawn timber is set up to dry. 1825 
Jamteson, Perk,..a rope extended for holding any thing in 
a house. Ayrs, 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Perk, a pole 
placed horizontally, on which yarns, etc. are hung to dry; 
also a peg (perket) for similar purposes, 

b. A bar or bracket to support candles (= PERcu 

sb.2 2b) or an image. Obs. or Hist. 

1475 IVill of Rightrvise (Somerset Ho.), Lumini de le perke 
alias le Rodelofte. 1794 Gentil. Mag, LXV. 1. 16/2 A perk or 
pedestal for an image, 1838 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 2), 
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Perch, Perk, Pearch,anotd term for a bracket. 1887 W. H. H. 
Rocers Ment. Ii/es¢ x, (1888) 178 On the right. .1s the perk 
or bracket on which the image..was..once stationed, 

3. A perch for a tame bird, or anything on which 
a bird may alight and rest. Also évansf. a seat 
for a person. = PEercH sé.2 3-3d. Now dai. 

c 1400 Mauuoev. (Roxh.) xvi. 73 A sperhawke sittand apon 
a perke. a1qgo Sir Degrev. 47 Haukes of nobulle eyre, 
Tylle his perke ganne repeyre. 1560 ROLLAND Seven Sages 

§ ‘This saw the Py on his Pirk quhair scho sat. 1602 F. 
ese tr. Obendorfer's Anat. 1 Lyke a Daw vpon a 
Perke. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. Bi ceark, a pearch for 
fowls, 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorks. Dial., ‘The hens have 
all gone up to their peark. a ’ 

Jig. 165% N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. it. vii. (1739) 41 Their 
minds once. .upon the Wing, can hardly settle any where, 
or stoop to the Perk again. . 

tb. In (& phrases: Zo prick, turn over the 
perk: see PERCH 5b.2 3 e. Obs. 

aergsg SKRLTON Garnesche 157 He wyt.. make yoner 
stomoke seke Ovyr the perke to pryk. 1601 Dent /’aihw. 
ee 152 Then they will hoist a man, and turne him over 
the pirke. ¥ 4 

4, A horizontal bar or frame over which cloth is 
drawa so as to examine it thoroughly; = PERcH 
56.2 4, Also the act or process of perching or 
eis as to stand the perk. W. Yorksh. dial. 

See Eng. Dial. Dict. , 

ITI. 5. Atineal measure: =Pxrrcu 54.2 5. dial. 

1825 Jamieson, Perk, a pole, a perch, Ayrsh. pgs 
Muss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. rgoo in Eng. Dial, Dict. 
from Glouc., Wore., Heref., Shropsh. 

IV. 6. Comb, Perk-tree, a long pole; now 


dial., a pole used to support a clothes-line. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints xix. (Cristofore) 216 la-sted of staf, 
a ployk he had, Wele nere asa perktre mad. 1548 Aderdeen 
Kegr. (1844) 1. 259 Item, perkis and perktrees xxx. 

Perk (pd1k), sb.2 stang. Abbreviation of Pst- 
quisitE. (Usually in plural, perés.) ‘ 

1887 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 5/1 An order that free blacking 
is no longer to be emong the ‘ perks ' of Government office- 
keepers, 1891 Daily News 2 Mar. 2/1 In the good old 
days waste-paper went as the ‘perks’ of Government officers, 

Perk (pssk), 2. Also 6 perke, 7 peark(e, 
(Of uncertain origin: goes with Perk v.! (which 
is known much earlier). The Welsh Zee compact, 
trim, fercus smart, are from Eng.] Self-assertive, 
self-salished, aaucy, pert, ‘cocky’; brisk, lively, 
in good spirits ; smart. ‘ 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 8 They wont in the wind 
wagge their wrigle tailes, Perke as Peacock. «1640 W. 
Fenner Cont. Christ's Alarm (1657) 10 11 makes the heart 
peark, and brisk. 1642 Rocers Vaamran 52 ‘To suffer us to 
wax pearke,and sawcy with him. 1821 Crane Vill. Adinsir, 
1. 124 The dew-rais'd flower was perk and pas a@ 1825 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Perk, adj. brisk; lively; proud. 
1898 Cosmopolitan X11. 120/2 How perk and military the 
bearing of each. 

Perk (pdsk), v.1 Also 5 pyrk, 6 pirke, Sv. 
park, 6-7 peark(e), perke, 7 pirck, perck, 
peerk, pierk, 7-8 pirk. (Of uncertain origin: 
goes with Perk a, It has been suggested to be 
the same word as Percn v.! (cf. Perk v.2); but 
there are obvious difficulties. Welsh erci to 
smarten, trim, is from Eng. (ef. sense 2). The 
sense-development is also uncertain.] ‘ 

I. intr, 1. To carry oneself in a smart, brisk, 
or jaunty manner; to assume or have a lively, 
self-assertive, or self-conceited attitude or air. 

. 61380 Minor Poems Me Vernon MS. liii. 81 Pe popeiayes 
tken, and pruynen for proude. a3 $50 Pore Helpe 34410 
azl. £.P. P. 111.264 But these babes be to yonge, Perkynge 

vpon theyr patins 1632 Quaries Div. Fancies viv, O1! 

a a revishment ’t had been to see Thy little Saviour 

erking on thy Knee! 1734 Nortu £-xam, 1. ii. § 97 The 

yalists,.who saeaked, and their Enemies insulted, while 
he sat pirking there, 180x Lama Lez. to Manning Apr., By 
perking up upon my haunches, and supporting my carcase 
with m sibel can see the white sails. 

b. To lift one’s head, raise oneself, or thrust 
oneself forward, briskly, boldly, or impndently. 
Also with 2. 

aisgr H. Smiru Wes. (1866-7) 1. 35 When their father and 
mother fall out, they [children] perk up between them like 
little mediators, and with many pretty sports make truce. 
«1624 Br, M. Smumu Seri, Heb. i, + (1632) 201 The snaile, 
when .. he will be pearking and peeping abroad. 1676 
Ernereoce Man of Mode 1.1, She shall..perk up i'the face 
of Quality. 187 in Hone Every-day Ba. lI. 190 Chinese 
figures, their round, little-eyed, meek faces perking sidewise. 
1839-40 W. Lavine Wolfert's R. iii. (1855) 15 The loquacious 
cat-bird flew from hush to bush with restless wing .. or 

erked inquisitively into his face. 1842 Baauam /ngol. Leg. 

er. u. Old Woman in Grey, The old woman perk’d up as 
brisk asa bee. rgor G. Dovetas House w. Green Shutters 

288 She tossed her head, and perked away from him on 

her little high heels. 

ce. fig. To exalt oneself or thrust oneself for- 
avard ambitiously or presumptuously; to behave 
impudently or insolently; to play the upstart. 


Also with 2p. ’ 

1589 Latimer 1st Serm. Card p 26 These proude Phariseys 
which..wyll perke and presume to sitte by Christ in the 
Church. 1571 Gotomae Calvin on Ps. i.°4 Although y* 
vngodly persone perke vp like a highe tree. 1620 SANDERSON 
Serm., 1 Cor, xii. 7 § 23 It is a very hard thing..to excell 
others in gifts,and not perke aboue them in self-conceipt. 
1647 Trarr Conint. Fas, iv. 12 What dost thou then do pierk- 
ing into his place? 1683 Bunvan Case Conse. Retotved 
(1861) IT. 673 That they should not give heed to women 
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that would he perking up on matters of worshipping God, 
1686 F. Srence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Aledieis 33 Piero de 
Medici, whose father perk’d up onely out of the Order of 
bare Gerilemen, « 1703 Buaxitr On NV. 7. 1 Cor. ix. a7 He 
knew that Hagar would quickly perk up, and domineer over 
Sarah. 1818 Sourney Ouiniana 1. 35 Be aure not to suffer 
your reason to perk up and be dictating therein, 

a. Also fo perk it 

1661 Fettnam Xesofves us. i. 176 Shall .. the worm offer to 
perk it up at the face of Man? 1683 Bunyan Case Conse. 
Resolved (1861) U1. 673 When Miriam began to perk it 
before Moses. 1714 Pore Zpil. Rowe's ¥. Shore 46 That 
Edward's Miss thus perks it in your face. 1734 Nortx 
Exam. ti. v. $14 Better..to bogtrot in Ireland, than fo pirk 
it in Preferment no better dressed. 

e. fig. Of a thing: To project or stick up or 
ont, or to rise or lift itself, in a manner suggesting 
briskness or self-assertion. 

1583 Stuanes Anat. Abdus. t. (1879) 50 Hattes... Sometimes 
they were them abarp on the crowne, pearking up like a 
sphere [=spear}. 1642 Roczas Naantan 63 We are like to 
light Corke, which.. (except a man hold it unsety a strong 
hand) will pearke to the top. 1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt, 
Eng. 11. vi (1739) 36 This Gourd..might prove no less pre- 
judicial by creeping upon the ground, than by perking 
upward. 2842 Dickens Amer, Notes xii, (1850) 120/a Ancient 
hahitations, with high garret gable-windows perking into 
the roofs, 1866 R. Cuamazes £ss, Ser.t. 43 Her neat apron, 
..from the front of which perk out two smart, provoking: 
looking pockets. 

f, With «4: To recover from depression or 
sickness; to recover liveliness. dia/, 

pa Ussnea Amn. v1. (1658) 542 Thus Asia, which befure 
was plagued with the Publicans.. begins to pirck up again, 
¢1670 O. Hevwooo Diaries, etc. (1881) 11.346 To bow down 
his head as a hulrush, which in a wet day stoops, but in a 
sun-shine day perks up again. 1706 Puitirs, ‘To Perk ups 
or Perk up agaiz,..to recover after Sickness, 1894 Gentie- 
woman's Bk. Sports 1. 163 You will soon perk up, quite 
ready to start again. 

IL, ¢rans. 2. To make spruce or smart, to 
smarten; to prank, to trim, as a bird does its 
plumage. Also with uA, owt. 

exths Digty las B=) 31, 358 rpbedeee Wy ; 
prykkyd in pryde. 1590 Looce EupAuer Gola, Leg, (Cassell) 
184 She looked like Flora perked in the pride of all her 
flowers. 1613 Suaxs. ‘Zen. V/if, 0. iii. a1 Tis better to be 
lowly borne,..Then to be perk‘d vp in a glistring griefe, 
And weare a golden sorrow. 1753 School of Man 4 The 
She-Linnet .. prunes her wings, cleanses her tail, and perks 
herself out to enjoy a fine day, 1838 J. P. Kennzoy Kod o 
Bowl xiv, 148 You are not quite a woman yourself—thoug 
you perk yourself up so daintily. 1843 CariyLe Past § f'r. 
ut, iit, His poor fraction of sense has to be perked into some 
epigrammatic shape, that it may prick into me, 1850 Haw. 
tnoans. American Note-Bhs. (1883) 374 Poor enough to perk 
themselves in such false feathers as these. 

3. To raise briskly or smartly, to prick up; to 
hold wf smartly or self-assertively; to thrust or 
poke out. Also ref. Zo perk oneself. 

@ 1891 H. Smita Sera. (ed. Tegg) 1. 310 As the little birds 
perk up tbeir heads when their dam comes with meat. 1 
and Pt, Return fr, Parnass, 1. vi. 469 You light skirt starres, 
-» By glomy light perke out your doutfull heads. 1642 
Roczas Naaman 170 The spirit of presumption, which 
prides and pearks up it selfe. 1652 Cutrerren Eng, Physic. 
at6 A Monster called Superstition perks up his bead. 
1784 Cowrzn Task vi 318 ‘The squirrel .. there whisks his 
brush, And perks his ears. 1831 Cragg Vi//, Afinstr. 11. 176 
A flower .. Perks up its head. 1826 Scott 3rx/. 26 Apr., 
Those [papers] you are not wanting perk themselves in your 
face again and again. 1874 Buananp Aly Time xii 104 

Dear ine !' ejaculated her mother, pretending to perk her- 
self up. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. Co. 165 |The 
hlackbird] perks his tail up, and challenges the world with 
the call already mentioned. 

b. pa. pple. Raised, erect, sitting upright. 

31797-1603, G. Cotman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck wt. xvi, 
Perked on its. .haunches atood the..reptile. 1879 Downe 
cote 7 The small urcbio, long perked up and broad 

ake, 

Hence Perked £//.a., Perking vd/. sd. 

a@ 1624 Br. M. Smitu Sermt., 1 Pet. o. 6 (1632) 169 The 
Kingdome of God is neither sitting, nor standing, nor perking, 
Dor stouping. 1838 Craver Gloss. (ed. 2), Peearhcd, rail. 
elated, proud. 1828 P. Connincnam iV, S. Wales (ed. 3) 

I. 150 It is only our native coachman with his spread-out 
fan-tail and perked-up crest. 

Perk, v2 Now dia/l. Also 6-7 pearke. 
[Collateral form of Perctt 2.1, chiefly northern and 
KE. Anglian. Cf, NFr. perguer = F. percher. Its 
later use sometimes approaches PERK v1) intr, 
Of birds: To perch ; also ¢rans/. of persons, 

{3813 Dovctas 42 neis xt. Prol.237 The cowschet crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys.] 1588 Gazene Perimedes Wks. 
(Grosart) Vit. 7a The Eagle and the Doue, pearke not on 
one branche, _ 431600 Montcomeniz Mise, P. xviii. 41 This 
gitking pearkit in a place, Quharin ouer long be did delyt. 
1797-1802 G, Cotman Br. Grins, Luminous Hist, 12x, 

auties Who on eminences perk, a18a5 Forsy Voc. £. 
Angiia, Perk, v., to perch. 

+b. quasi-passive and reff. To set oneself or be 
Set, esp. on some elevation. Chiefly in pa. pple., 
which prob. in origin belonged to the intr. use. Ods. 

1§13 Doucias «Fo nezs tit. iv. 7a Ane, on a rokkis [printed 
rolkis} pynnakle perkit hie lean clepit, a drery prophetes. 
ane SKELTON Mare the Hank 7o On the rode loft She 
ea yd her to rest. 1588 Gerens Pandosto Ded. (1607) 3 

rs Crowe durst neuer crie, Anc, but when she was 

pearked on the Capitoll. 1639 SANDERSON Serm., Ront. x% 
6 §20 One Man.. hath perked himself up at length in the 

Temple of God. 1794 U. Price Ess. Picturesque \. a15 
The prim squat clump is perked up exactly on the top of 
every eminence, 
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Perk, perke, obs. or dial. forms of Park. 

Perkily (p3-3kili), adv. [f. Perxy a. + -Ly¥2] 
In n perky manner; self-assertively, with self- 
assnrance; ‘cockily'; pertly. 

1878 Tinsley't Mag. XX\IL 186 Daisies and buttercups.. 
peer perkily at one another. 1886 J. R. Rees Pleas, Book 
worm i ae How perkily, on the shelf. .does the little 1amo. 
-. Shoulder it alongside his bigger brother in gto. 1901 G. 
Doucias ffouse w. Green Shutters 116 ‘Order, order 1" 
cried Wilson perkily. 

+Perkin! (poskin). Os. [A dim. form of the 
name Peerre, Piers, or Peter: cf. Peterkin.) rom 
the name Ferhin Warbeck, alleged to be that of 
the personage who professed to be the younger son 
of Edward IV, and as such claimed the crown in 
1495: A pretender to the throne, or to any exalted 
position. 

1685 Eveiyy Diary 15 July, Yet this Perkin [the Duke of 
Monmouth] had ben made to believe that the King had 
married her (Mrs. Barlow}, 1715 Maes, Centiivaz Gotham 
Election t. Wks. 1760 TAT. 177 TM undertake to prove this 
Fetlow deep in the Interest of young Perkin. /d/d. 185 
Vou'd spend every Shilling of my Portion*in Defence of 
Liberty and Property, against Perkin and tbe Pope. 

Perkin? (p3:tkin). _[?f. Purr (or ?f, Perry 2) 
+-KIN; cf. Pompirkin.] (See qaots.) 

If the word was derived from fervy, it must have been 
applied orig. to a weak kind of perry, analogous to cicderkin 
from cider; but of this evidence has not been found. 

1785 Grosz Dict. Vule. 7., Perkin, water cyder. ¢1791 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 5.v. Husbandry $238 ‘The liquor, 
called cyderkin, purre, or petkin, is made of the murk 
or gross matter remaining after the cyder is pressed out. 
1863 Moston Cyel, Agric. 11. 720-7 (E.D.S.) Perkin (Wilts, 
Glouc.), the washings after the best cyder is made. 

Perkin, variant of PARKIN, gingerbread. 

Perkiness (ps‘tkinés). [f. PERKY a, + -NESS.] 
The quality of being perky; self-assertivencss ; 
* cockiness’; liveliness. 

1883 Haut Caine Cobwebs Cri/. v. 149 His |poetry}..was 
more open to the charge of cheerful perkiness. 1885 Huxtey 
in ae ine) IL vii. 104 The perkiness of last week was 
only a spurt. 

Perking (p3'skin), #//.a. [f. PERK v.1 + -INe?,] 
That perks: tn various senses of PERK 7.1 

1602 W. Bas Sword & Buckler Biijb, The pearking 
Citizen and pee Dame of any paltrie beggerd Market 
toune. 1824 Miss Mitroap /sl/age Ser.t. (1863)aa3 Mr. Beck 
».was a little insignificant, perking..man, @1851 Moir A/ay- 
day iii, The perking squirrel’s small nose you see From the 
fungous nook of its own beech-tree. 

Hence Pe'rkingly ad¢v., in a perking manner. 

1841 ait's Alag. VIII. 618 He drew up his head perkingly. 

Perkinism (p3tkiniz’m). A/ed. Also + Per- 
kinsism, [See -1sm.] A method of treatment intro- 
daced by Elisha Perkins, an American physician 
(died 1799), for the cure of rhenmatic diseases ; it 
consisted in drawing two smal! pointed rods, one 
of steel and one of brass, called ‘ metallic tractors’, 
over the affected region; tractoration. So Per- 
kine‘an, Perkini‘stio ad/s., of or pertaining to 
this method; Perkiniat, a follower of the method 
of Perkins; Pe'rkinize v., to practise Perkinism ; 
Perki'‘nsian a., pertaining to Elisha Perkins. 

1798 C. C. Lancwortny (¢it/e) A View of the Perkinean 
Electricity; or, an Inquiry into the Influence of Metallic 
Tractors, /did¢. App. 41 His father’s Sea ek which 
may with propriety be termed Bekins or... Perkinean 
ecu 1803 Feekvon (title) Terrible Tractoration ; 
a Poetical Petitivn against Galvanizing Trumpery and the 
Perkinistic Institution. /éfd. 34 To crusb the Perkinising 
faction. 1824 MeCuttocu Scotland IV. 63 He who believes 
in Perkinism or Bletonism or Mesmerism. 1853 DuNncLison 
Med, Lex., Perkinist,.. Perkinistic. 1880 Libr, Univ, 
Knowl, (N.Y) XI. 515 The practice was called ‘ Perkinsism’. 
f6id.,A Perkinsian institution... was established [in London] 
for the benefit of the poor. 

+ Perkinite. ist. Ods. Also-en-. A sym- 
pathizer with Sir Wm. Perkins, executed in 1696, 
forhis share in a plot tomurder William IIL; applied 
by enemies to Jacobites generally. Also aftr), 

1705 Hickzaincitt, Priest-cr. 1. vill, 81 Bloody Jesuites, 
and the Tackers, and the Perkenites. 1798 Let. to Ld. 
Mayor] 4 “libe: Perianite Faction. /6fd.8 Men who hold 
no ene roanence with the Papists or Perkinites, 1711 
E. Waao Pudge. Brit. xiv. 165 Inall their Perkinite Addresses. 


Perkish (p3skif), z. _[f. PERK a. + -1sn! 3.) 
Somewhat perk or forward ; rather perky. 

1889 Univ. Rev. Mar. 365 A perkish young woman who 
takes ber foibles from a mother who ‘went wrong’, 

Perkness. vere. [f. PERK a.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being perk or elated ; ‘cockiness’, 

@1640 \WW. Fenner Cont. Christ's Alarm een 10 The 
Jaw hath discovered bis estate unto him, and pulled down 
the pearknesse of his spirit. 

Perky (pdski), a. ([f. Perk vl ora. + -y.] 
Self-assertive, forward, somewhat obtrusive or as- 
suming; self-conceited, ‘cocky’; jannty; smart. 

1855 ‘sunvsow Afawd 1. x. i, Seeing his gewgaw castle 
shine,.. There amid perky larches andl ine. 1864 Realnz 
18 May 3 Those perky little magicians rhe manipulate and 
decipher the tightning with such autocratic unconcern. 1876 
'P, Pyper" Afr, Gray § Neighdours 1. 53 No fortress of 
daily prayers, set up by a perky young cleric. 3885 E. 
Gaarert At Any Cost viii. 135 She gave a perky little cough, 
and opened her mission, 1887 A, Jessore 77a/s Country 
Harsen (1890) 2a They give utterance to perky platitudes 
about the clergy. 


PERLUSTRATE. 


Perl, obs. form of Peart. 

Perlaceous (poslzfos), zc. [f med.L. and 
Rom. ferla Pear + -aceous.] Resembling pearl 
in appearance; pearly, nacreous. 

1977 Pennant Zoot. pe DIV. 93 Anomia Ephippiunt,.. 
color of inside perlaceous. 1841 Lee in Proc. Berw, 
Nat, Clué 1. 264 Aperture white, perlaceous. 

Perlament, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Perlarian (psiléridn), a. [f. mod.L. Per- 
dirta, f. genetic name feria.) Of or pertaining to 
the genus Perla or family /erlide, or stone-flies. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Perla:rious, 2.1 rave-°, = PERLACEOUS. 

1857 in Mayne Exfor. Lex, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Perla‘rious, @.2 zare-°, = PERLARIAN. 

185 in Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 

+ Perlassent,adu.phr. Obs. rare“. [a. OF. phr. 
par Passent.) By mutual consent or agreement. 

3948 Patten £xfged. Scot, Lvj, When thei [hostile bor- 
derers secretly in league] perceiued thel had bene spied, 
thei haue begun to run at [one] another, but so apparauntly 
perlassent. as y* lookers on resembled their chasyng like y* 
running at baseyin an vplondish toun, 

+ Perlate, Perla-ted, adjs. Chem. Obs. [ad. 
mod.L. perlat-um, f. perla PEARL: see quot. 1802.] 
In perlate or perlated acid, Bergman’s name for 
acid phosphate of sodium. 

1789 J. Kein Dict, Chen. 136/2 The substance to which 
Bergman has given the name of perlated acid. 1802 T. 
Tnomson Chem, (1807) IL. 569 Haupt described it in 1740 
under the name of sa? miradile perlatum, or ‘wonderful 
perlated salt’. It was called fer/ated from the grey, opaque, 

arl-like colour which it assumed when melted by the 

low-pipe. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Perlate Acid. 

Perle (pdil). Pharm. [a. F. perle pearl: of. 
Peau sb. 12.) A pellet: see quot. 1893. 

1887 Medical News L. 29t Whenever deliriunt is present, 
it is allayed with the ice-bag to the head, or hy the mternal 
use of ether (in ferdes), or of the bromides, 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Perle, ..a globule coated with gelatine, and containing 
some liquid substance, either volatile or of unpleasant taste. 

Perle, obs. f. PEARL; obs. var. PURL. 

Perlection (pazlekjan). rare. [ad. L. per- 
leciion-em (pell-), n. of action from Zerlegcre to 
tread through.] The action of reading through. 

1660 Watennouse Arms & A rit. 135 Perlection of Authours, 
and perusal af Records and Entrics, 1885 Kurton Arad. 
Vs. (1887) T11.a77 Readings and perlections of the Koran. 

+ Periegate, v. Oés. rare. [irreg. f. L. perle- 
gere (see prec.) +-ATE3.] f/rans. To read throngh. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg, av, Vo perlegate 
yp ees ee and wnitinges. 

erleque, Sc. : see PURLICUE, 

Perles, Perlew, obs. ff. Pesriess, Purizu. 

+ Perli-brate, v. Obs. rare—° [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pertibrare, f. Per- 4 + librare, f. libra balance.) 
To weigh exactly. So + Perlibra:tion. 

16a3 Cocxenam, Pertibrate, to weigh, Pertibration, a 
ig 
+ Perli-gate, v. Ods. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
med. L. perligdre, f, PER- 2+/igire to bind.) To 
bind hard. So + Perliga:tion. 

1623 Cocxzran, Perligate. Perligation, a hard binding. 

Perligenous (pailisdgiuas), a. rare. [f.med.1.. 
ferla pearl + -genous, in sense ‘ producing’: cf. -GtN 
1.] Producing or causing the formation of pearls. 

1803 Syn. Smith Ceylon Wks. 1859 I, 42 The secret cf 
infecting oysters with this perligenous disease. 

Perline (psulin), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. Perla. ] 
Belonging to the genus /er/a, or family er/idie 
or stone flies, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lew. 

Perlite (p3sleit). Afiz. Also pearlit>. 

= F, perlite, G. perlit, mod. f, F. and Ger. perle 

EARL: see -ITE2.] A peculiar form of obsidian 
and other vitreons rocks, in which the mass some- 
times assumes the form of enamel-like glohales ; 
pearlstone, : , 

1833 Lvztt Princ. Geol. W1.22a Resinous eer de 
obsidian, and pitchstone abound. 1879 Ruriev Stuay Kocks 
xi, 193 Pealite must be regarded as the vitreous condition 
of the felsitic rbyolites. 1883 Game 7erxt.dk. Geol, n. i. 
vi. ra1 Perlite (Pearlstone) another vitreous condition of 
sanidine lava. .of vitreous or enamel-like globules. __ 

Hence Perli‘tlo a., of or pertaining to perlite. 

1879 RUTLEY Study Rocks xi. 183 Showing that the 
perlitic structure had no existence when the rock was in 
astate of fluxion, 388: Jupp Volcanoes 110% 

+ Perlocu'tion. Obs. rare. [nd med. or mod. 
L. perlocttion-em, {, PER- 1 + /ocitio speaking. ] 
The aclion of speaking, utterznce, elocution. 

1899 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physicke ag/a It opitulateth 
the perloquutione exceedingelye. 

Perlocy, obs. form of Patsy. 

Perlous, -ouse, obs. forms of PARLOvS. 

Perlowre, Perloyn, obs. ff. PaRtouR, PUBLOIN. 

+ Perlu:cid a., obs. variant of PRLLUCID. 

1695 Tavox Dreams § Vis. ii. 14 More rare and perlucid 
Exhalations. 1913 A. Camrazi. Docir, Afid. State t2721) 
Be make it Transparent or Perlucide. 


erlustrate (potlzstrelt), v. Obs. exc. ia 


techn. use. [f. ppl. stem of L. perlustra-re to 
wander through, traverse completely, f. PER- 1, 3 
+diusirdre to traverse, survey, Teview, examine. 


Cf. obs, F. ferlustrer (15-161h c. io oT 


PERLUSTRATION. 


trans. To travel through and view. all over; to 
survey thoroughly, Also aédsoi. 

x838 Booape in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. LL 298 Sens my 
departyng from yow I haue perlustratyd Normandy, Frawnce, 
Gascony, and Leyon, 1691 ‘I’, Jackson in Phoresby's Corr. 
(1832) I. rx2z At nine also at night, they perlustrate to see 
that all the students be within the college. xzox Hawick 
Kirk Sess. Rec. 23 May, The elders who perlustrate y¢ 
toun in time of public worship. x891 Oxford Mag. 6 May 
pel t The Curators of the Bodleian are once a year to per- 
ustrate all parts of the Library. f 

Perlustration (pailastez-fon). Ods. exc. in 
techn. tise. [n. of action f. pree.: ef. L. /ustratio 
lnstration.] ‘The action of perlustrating ; a going 
round and viewing or surveying thoronghly. 

x6qo G. Warts tr. Bacon's Ado. Learn. v. ii, 220 
The Art of Invention and Perlustration hetherto was 
unknown, 1642 HoweLt For, Trav (Arb.) 7o By the 
perlustration of such famous Cities, Castles, Amphitheaters, 
and Palaces. 3657 — (¢it/e) Londinopolis; an Historical] 
Discourse or Perlustration of the City of London. x87 
T. L, Peacock Metincourt xxxii, They rose, as usual, before 
daylight, that they might pursue their perlustration. 

b. fig. The action of going through and ex- 
amining a document; ¢sf. the inspection of corre- 
spondence while passing through the post. 

1596 Edin, Rev. July 142 The‘ perlustration’ of papers he 
held to be quite as defensible as the bribing of office-clerks. 
igoz /did. Oct. 536 The ‘perlustration of foreign corre- 
spondence in the post-office was an ordinary expedient in 
all countries, 

So Perlustra‘tor [late L.], one who perlustrates. 

1807 J. Hatt Trav. Seotl, 1. 114 These morning and 
evening visits were called Perlustrations, and the Heb. 
domader, in reference to this.. was called the Perlustrator. 

+ Perlustre, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
perlustrer: see PERLUSTRATE.] = PERLUSTRATE. 

1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. (1858) 1.115 As he had perlustrit 
all the land. /éid. ITI. roo This nobill king perlustrit all 
his land. 

Perlyment, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Permaoeti, -cetty: see PARMACETY. 

+ Permain, -mane, v. Os. rare. Also 5 
permayne. [a. IF. per-, parmaindre, parmenir, 
-oir:—L. permianzre: see PERMANENT. (Cf. re- 
main.)] intr. To remain, continue. 

2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 225 Law of nature 
.permaynis for ever undefoulit, 2657 Tomtinson Renou's 
Disp, 386" The conereted liquor... permanes very long 
suaveolent. 

Permain, -man, obs. forms of PrarMaty, 


+ Pe‘rmanable, a. Oés. Also 5 parm-. [a. 
ONE, Jermainable (Ph. de Thaun), permanadle, 
OF. parmenable, f, stem of permanent, parmen- 
ant; see PERMANENT.] Enduring, permanent. 

2413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) tv. xxix. (1859) 61 (To]stablysshe 
a thynge to be nonght remeuyd oute of his place, but for 
to standen stedfastly, alwey permanable. ¢ 1422 Hoceteve 
Learn to Die 767 pat blisful hy contree which nat may varie, 
but is permanable. 1591 Satir. Poems Reform. xxvii. 5, Ise 
na plesure permanabill, Bot as the weid it widderis sone away. 

ermanence (pd‘imanéns). [ad. med.L. fer- 
manéntta (1319 in Du Cange), f. permanénl-em 
PERMANENT (see -ENCE); perh. through F, fer- 
manence (Oresme, t4th c.), OF. parmanance, 
-menance (12-13th A 

1. The fact, condition, or state of being per- 
manent; continued existence or duration; con- 
tinuance, abiding. 

1432-80 tr. igden (Rolls) Il. arg Assiduite of feyntenesse 
longethe to a man, impossibilite of permanence (Hicorn 
tntpossibilitas permanendt) \yzhtenes to falle. 1956 Lavora 
Tractate (1864) 4 Hov kyngis hes no erthlie permanence. 
3651 Hoopes Lewiath. wu. xxxiv. 213 Which place is manifest 
for the permanence of Evill Angels. 1660 R. Coxe Justice 
Vind, 2 Memory cannot be, without permanence of the 
thing perceived. 1830 Lyait Princ. Geol. 1.111 The per- 
manence of the snow..is partly due to the floating ice. 

2. The quality of being permanent; permanency, 
abidingness. 

@ 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 73 That hath or may 
have such a kind of permanence or fixedness in being. 1775 
Haranis Philos. Arrangemt Wks. (1841) 299 With respect to 
all kinds of qualities. there is one thing to be observed, that 
some degree of permanence is always requisite. 1841-4 
EMERSON Ess.,S, ir, Laws Wks. (Boho) 1.66 The permanence 
of all books is fixed by..the intrinsic importance of their 
contents, 3874 Mickratawaite Mod. Par. Churches 223 
The essential quality of a monument is permanence. 

Permanency. [f. as prec. + -Ency.] 

1. The quality of being permanent; enduring 
nature or character; abidingness, lastingness. 

xgss5 Eoen Decades 338 There are..but fewe which hold 
not sum smaul portion therof [gold], more or lesse according 
to the mixtion and permanencie of theyr substances. 1682 
Norars //rerocles 87 The solidity and permanency of vertue. 
1746 Hervey Medit., Ref. Fl.-Gard. (1767) 1. 127 They 
want notbing but Solidity and Permanency; to equal them 
with the finest Treasures of the US de ie Casket. 1865 
Reader 7 Oct. 392/3 Recording their beauty .. in all the 
permanency of print. ‘fod. The position has no per- 
manency; it may come to an end at any time. 

2. A (concrete) example of something permanent ; 
a permanent person, thing, position, etc. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 A mob 
cannot be a permanency. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix, 
(1856) 149 A seeming permanency compared with the ephe- 
meral ruins that beat against its side. 1884 77th 13 Mar. 
379/1, I only wish he might be considered a permanency. 
Ated. Only & temporary engagement, not a permanency. 
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Permanent (p3imanént), @ (sd.) fad. L. 
permanént-em, pt. pple. of permanére to stay tothe 
end, f. PeR- 1, 2 + manére to stay; perh. through 
F, permanent (r4th c.), OF. perma-, parmenant 
(13th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Continuing or designed to continne indefinitely 
without change; abiding, lasting, enduring; _per- 
sistent. Opposed to temforary. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 255 Other tbynges be per- 
manente as thel were |[HIGDEN cetera autem permanent), 
348x Caxton Alyrr. Prol. 1 Wordes ben perisshyng vayne 
& forgeteful, And writynges duelle & abide permanent. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 3531) 16 We haue no dwellyng place 
ne Cite here permanent, 1610 Wiutet Herapla Dan, 80A 
stable and permanent knowledge. 1780 Haaais Phtlol. Exg, 
Wks, (1841) 467 Human institutions perish, but nature is 
permanent. 1832 Ht. Maatinrav Demerara ii, 25 ‘There 
was a permanent population of 300 slaves on the estate at 
that time. x n. A. Paakes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 117 
In permanent barracks a man is allowed 600 cubic feet 
(of air). : 

+ b. That remains fixed, motionless, Ods. rare". 

x§88 Garene Perimedes 32 Richesse is..as brittle as 
Glasse, standing vpon a Globe that is neuer permanent, 

c. Bot, = PERSISTENT a. Opposed to fugacious. 

1785 Martys Rousseau's Bot. v. (1794) 53 These [styles] 
are permanent, or continue after the petals and stamens fall 
off. 1847 in Craic. / 

d. In special collocations: as permanent ali- 


mony, alimony granted for life to a woman who 
obtains Jegal separation from her hnshand: see 
quot. 1833; 7. d/we, artificial ultramazine; 2. gas, 
a name formerly given to those gases which were 
supposed to be incapable of liquefaction, as oxy- 
gen, hydrogen; /. magnet, a magnet whose pro- 
perty continues after the magnetizing current has 
ceased to pass through it; ~. rank: see qnot. 
1867; p. tooth, one of those which last during life, 
as opp.to a milk-looth ; p. way (road), the finished 
road-bed of a railway, as distinguished from a con- 
tractor’s temporary way; /. white, ‘sulphate of 
barium, used as a water-colour pigment’ (Watts 
Diet. Chen. 1866-77). 


1825 TrEpcoLo Railroads 33 For permanent roads the rails 
are usually fixed by spikes driven into wooden plugs in the 
blocks of stone. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 340/1 It [alimony] may 
be either temporary or permanent:..in the peat case, 
when a decree of divorce has been obtained,..a permanent 
provision may be given to her [the wife]. 1836 /d/d. VI. 
380/1 A calf has usually two front teeth when he is dropped, 
. these milk-teeth,.gradually wear and fall out, and are 
replaced by the second and permanent teeth. 1840 Baruam 
fagol, Leg. Ser.t. Fackd. Rheims, A Cardinal's Hat mark’d 
in* permanent ink’. 1842 J. Pore in Proc. /ust. Civ. Eng. 
72 Description ofthe permanent way of the South-eastern rail- 
way. 3184z Franeis Dict. Arts ete., Permanent White,,. 
the sulphate of barytes, a valuable color for many purposes, 
as no chemical substance will decompose it or change its 
colours, 1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word-bk., Permanent rank, 
that given by commission, and which does not cease with 
any particular service, 1871 B. Stewart /Yeat §65 The 
three permanent gases which have never been liquified. 
3879 tr. Du Moncel’'s Telephone 53 Operated by permanent 
magnets in place of batteries. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Car- 
tilage, Canlage is.. permanent when it remains such during 
Nile. 1888 Tisnes 15 Oct. 10/2 A railway accident, causing 
great damage. .to the permanent way, 


+2. Of persons: Continning steadfast 7 a course. 

2432-s0 tr. #ligden (Rolls) IV. 349 The sonnes and 
dozhters of the seide Nicholas were Vlsegtioh [per- 
manserint) in chastite alle the tyme of theire life. a1548 
Hart Chrow, Edw, 1V 213b, All the tounes..wer per- 
manent and stiffe on the parte of kyng Henry. : 

3. absol. orassd. a. The permanent, that which 
endures or persists. b. A permanent person or 
thing. c. See quot. 1882, 

1826 Lama Elia Ser, 1. Pop. Fallacies ii, Sharp distinctions 
of the fluctuating and the permanent. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith vi. § 6. 413 This spiritual life is the permanent 
of humanity. 1882 Cau.reio & Sawaro Dict. Needlework, 
Permanents, these are cotton cloths, of a light description, 
similar in texture to Turkey Cambries; some of them have 
a slight Ble. They are dyed ia a variety of colours, and 
are much employed for the trimming of dresses. x89: H. 
Joxes Browning 229 If man be..a permanent that always 
changes from earliest childhood to old age. 


Permanently (psminéntli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -Ly2,] In a permanent manner; so as to last 
or continue; lastingly, enduringly; ‘for good’, 

x47x Riptev Contp. Alch. Pref, ii. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. 
Brit, (1652) 127 That Mercury teynyth permanently. 1556 
J. Hevwooo Sider & F. Ixxviii, 145 The feare heeld not 

ermanentlie. 1664 H. Morr Afyst. Jaig. 1. 1. xiv. 48 

2t Law which is writ in our hearts by the finger of God, 
durably and permanently. 1794 G. Avams Wat. § Exp. 
Phitos. U1. xx. 371 The changes of colour, in permanently- 
coloured bodies, 188 GetKkie Piys. Geog. iv. 196 In 
volcanic districts the water is often even at the boiling. 
point, and remains so permanently. 

So Permanentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Permanganate (pammenginct). Chem. [f. 
next: see -aATE4.] A salt of permanganic acid, as 
potassium permanganate ox p. of potash, Mn,K,O,. 

x841 Branne Cheon. (ed. 5)725 Permanganate of Ammonia, 

.. Permanganate of Potassa. 1856 Mittra Elen. Chem. 
TI. gar Most of the permanganates are freely soluble in 
water. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, xxxvi. 130 A thin 
Jayer of potassium permanganate solution. 1885 C. F. 
Hower Marvels Anim. Life 128 Permanganate of potash 
is the best antidote to the poison of snakes. 


PERMEATE. 


Permanganic (psimenge'nik), @. Chev. 
[f. Per- 5b+Mancayic.] In germanganie acti, 
the acld Mn,H,0,, obtained from manganese. 

1836 Baanne Chem, (ed, 4) 635 Permanganic Acid. \t is 
supposed by Mitscherlich, that the salt obtained by adding 
peroxide of manganese to fused chlorate of potassa,..con- 
tains manganese in the highest state of oxidizement. 1865- 
72 Warts Dict, Chem, UI. 819 Permanganate of Hydrogen, 
or Permanganic acid, MngH:Os3. 1879 Casselfs Techn. 
Edue, 1V. 255/2 The ores of manganese may readily be 
detected by the fine red colour of permanganic acid. 

+ Permansible, ¢. 0s. rare—'.  [prob. 
repr. an OF. *fermansible, or med.L. *permanstbilis, 
f, L. permans-, ppl. stem of permanére: see 


-IBLE.] Enduring, permanent. 
|  x§00-20 Dunaar Poems xxxvii. 31 [He] brocht the sawlis 
to joy euir permansible (rimes terri'dfe, horrible), 

+ Perma‘nsion., 0és. .[ad. L. permanston-em, 
n, of action from fermanére (sce PERMANENT). Cf. 
obs. F. permansion (16th c. in Godef.).] Abiding, 
continuance; = PERMANENCE I. 

3646 Sin T. Baowns Pseud. Ep. ut xvii, From female 
unto male, from male to female againe, and so in a circle 
to both without a permansion in either. %6s9 Peanson Creed 
¥, (1839) 33 This interpretation supposeth that.. Hades 
signifieth not death itself, ..but the state and condition of 
the dead, or their permansion in death. 

Permeability (p5.1m/,4bi'liti). (f. PersEan.E 
+-1TY: in F. perméabilité (1625 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 
The quality or condition of being permeable; 
capability of being permeated; perviousness. 

3959 Witson in Phil. Trans. LI. 328 Confirmations of the 
permeability of glass. 1805 W. Saunoers Asin. Waters 
487 The permeability of the skin to heat. 1882 Gerxre 
Text-bk. Geot. we 1, ii. § 2. 351 The permeability of sub- 
terranean rocks. : 

b. Alagnetic (etc.) permeabilily: see qnot. 1872, 
187x THomson io Pagers Electrostatics & Magn. 484 We 
have thermal permeability, a synonym for thermal con- 
ductivity; permeability for lines of electric force, asynonym 
for the electro-static inductive mag of an insulator; 
magnetic permeability, a synonym for conducting power for 
lines of magnetic force. 1896 BepeLn Princ. of Transf. 40 
The reluctance, R, or magnetic resistance.. varies.. inversely 
as the cross-section and permeability. 

Permeable (p3:1m7)4b’l), a. [ad. L. perme- 
abilis that can be passed through, f. permed-re to 
PERMEATE: see -BLE. Cf. F. permiéable (1587 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, Capable of being permeated or passed throngh ; 
permitling the passage or diffusion of something 
through it; penetrable; pervious. Const. dy, ¢o. 
(In first quot., That can be traversed or journeyed 


throngh, passable.) 

3432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1.63 The hilles callede Caspii 
..vnnethe permeable with oxen [Hicoen vir plaustro per- 
micabiles}, 1658 Sia T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. g6 Th 
slides down the softer and more permeable Orifice into the 
Omasus or third stomack. 1773 Fraxkun Left, etc. Wks. 
1840 V. 454 Different kinds of glass, permeable or imperme- 
Agh to electricity. 1858 Busune.. Sexm, New Life it. 
(ed. 7) 31 It is the grand distinction of humanity, that it is 
made permeable by the divine nature. 1893 Sir R. BALL 
Story of Sun 251 Cast steel is as permeable to ether as a 
grove of trees is permeable to wind. ; 

+2. Capable of permeating ; penetrative. Ods. 

166x Lovey Hist. Anim. & Min. Introd., It generateth 
good, temperate, and permeable juyce. 1752 G. RanpoLry 
Bath Water 53 Bath water ..is withal so active and per- 
meable as to reach the remotest parts. 

- Hence Pe‘rmeableness = PERMEABILITY; Pe'r- 


meably adv, 

3684 Bove Porousn. Anim, §& Solid Bod. viii. 128 The 
Permeableness of ordinary Glass Vessels to Chymical 
Liquors. 1847 Weestes, Perneadly, ina permeable manner. 

Permeance (pS1mijins). [fas next + -Ance.] 
The fact of permeating or penetrating; in quot. 
1845 transf. something that permeates. sfec. in 
Elecir.: see quot. 1893, and cf. PERMEABILITY b. 

3845 Mostev £ss., Blanco White (1878) U1. 339 A First 
Cause, an intellectual permeance, an Anima Mundi. 3853 
E. J. Suerneao Lett. to Dr. Maitland ww. 24 ‘The perme- 
ance of his writings throughout the Churches of Christendom. 
3893 O. Heavision £iectro-Magn. The. 1. ii. § 31. 29 
Permeability gives rise to permeance... Permeance is the 
reciprocal of reluctance. | , 

Permeant (p5-m/jint),@. [ad. L. permeant- 
em, pr. pple. of permedre to pass through: see 
-anTl.] Permeating; passing or diffusing itself 
through something. 

3646 Sia T. Baownr Psend, Ep. u, v. 85 Gold..entereth 
not the veynes with those electuaries, wherein it is mixed, 
but taketh leave of the permeant parts, at the monthes of 
the miseraicks. 1839 Battey Festus xix. (1852) 797 One 
divine all-permeant unity. 1877 Buackie li/rse Afen 65 


The power Of that fine flowing permeant element [water]: 


Permeate (psimi\at), v. [f. L. permedt-, ppl. 
stem of permedare to pass through, f, PER- 1 + meare 
to go, pass.] ¢rans. To pass, spread, or diffuse 
itself throngh; {to penetrate, pervade, saturate. 
(Of things material or immaterial.) E 

1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys. Mech, xvii. 120 Numbers 
of them [emanations] do always permeate our Air. 1695 
Wooowaro Nat. Hist. Earth 1. t. (1723) 136 This Heat... 

ermeating the Interstices of the Sand, arth, or one 

fatter. asx7oqin Somers 7racts TH. 234 All held a vital 
Principle that doth permeate the whole World. 1801 
Sovrurv Thalaéa vi, He.. felt the coolness permeate every 


PERMEATING. 


limb. 1895 Lyedé’s Princ. Geol. VY. im. xli. 420 There are 
marvellously few species which permeate the whole of the 
archipelagos. 1880 T. A. Sratpinc E/fz, Demonol. 31 This 
intense credulousness.. perinented all classes of society. 

b. éztr, with through, into, among, etc.: To 


penetrale, diffuse itself. 

2656 Stantuy éfist. PAtlos. v. (1701) 2114/1 Sublunary in- 
visible Deities, which permeate ¢ pa the Elements of 
Matter. 1788 T. Tayton Procius 1. 64 The reasons or pro- 
portions of abundance and steely. permeate through all 
the mathematical disciplines. 1863 S. Witararonck Sf. 


Afissions (1874) 14 Producing its own proper effect upon the | 


heathen among whom it permeates. 

Henve Pe-rmeating f7/. a. 

1664 Evetyn Syéva xxx, [To separate] stony particles from 
that permeating water. 1684 Bovta Porousn, Anint. & 
Solia Bod, iv. The Penetrant, or Permeating Iumes. 
1810 Soutney Achama vu, v, The permeating light Shed 
through their substance thin a varying hue. 3 

Permeation (p5imi2"*fon). [n. of action from 
prec.: see -ATION.J] The action of permeating or 
fact of being permeated; penetration; pervasion. 

1623 Cockeram, Pernteation, a passing ouer, 1652 Be. 

aut /evis. World 1. ii, Not a meer involution only, but 
a spiritual permeation and inexistence. 1657 Tomtinson 
Renou's Disp. 709 Oyl of Spike, which hy its tenuity will 
cause hetter permeation for the rest. 1830 Lyeut / rine. 
Geol. 1. 90 The effect... of percolation by mineral waters, of 
permeation by elastic fluids. 1882 Grinie Text-dk. Geol, 
It_vi. 168 The permeation of water from the surface. 

Permeative (p3imi2tlv),@. [f. L. permeai-, 
ppl. stem of fermedre to PERMEATE + -1VE.] Having 
the quality of permeating ; penetrative; pervasive. 

1657 Tomuinson Nenton's Disp. $72 Camphyre.. makes the 
Electuary more grateful and its permeative quality more 
efficacious. 1885 M. Pattison Jest. vit 305 [Due] to the 
silent permeative genius of science. 

Permian (p3-imiin), a. (s4.) Geol. [Named 
by Sir R. Murchison (1841), from the province of 
Perm in Eastern Russia, where these strata are 
extensively developed: see -14N.] Name of tbe 
nppermost division of the Palzozoic series of 
strata, lying below the Trias and above the Car- 
boniferous formation, and consisting chiefly of red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone. Also ¢//ipt. 
as 5, The Permiaa syslem, or a formation belong- 
ing to it; f/. = Permian strala. 

1841 Murcuison in Lond. & Edin. PAil. Mag. XUX. 419 
The carboniferous system is surmounted, to the east of the 
Volga, by a vast series of beds of marls, schists, limestones, 
sandstones and conglomerates, to which I propose to give 
the name of ‘ Permian system". 1847 AnsteD Anc, World 
i. 14 The periods marked hy the presence of Vegetables, and 
the. .Reptilian Animals: Permian and Carboniferous. 1854 
F.C. Bakewett Geol. 40. 1856 J. Jonus in /ntell. Observ. 
No. 48. 4372 The Permians adjoining South Staffordshire. 

Permillage (pamrlédz). are. [f. Pen 
prep. +. mille, ¥. mettle, thousand + -acr, after 
PERceNTAGE.] Kate per thousand; an amount 
reckoned as so much in the thousand. 

1886 Fral. Anthropol. fust. XV. 363 We cannot assume 
from this list that..where Jews have a higher ‘ permillage ‘ 
they produce more experts per million in that branch 

Permirifie (psimainfik), a. [nd. med.L. per- 
mirificess: see Per- 4 and Miriric.} Very 
wonderful or marvellous. 

1868 Kincstry /ermits 314 By the permirific sweetness 
of the harmony, an exceeding operation of sacred virtue is 
perceived more manifestly to spring forth [trans]. Aegtnald's 
Liye St, Godrie (a 1200) i, Permirifica harmonix da cedine.] 

tPermi:scible, a. Ofs. rare. [t. L. per- 
musc-ére to mix thoroughly (see PERwisTION) + 
“IBtz.] Capable of being thoronghly mixed. 

“od Norton Ord. Alch.v.in Ashm. Theat. Chent. Brit, 
(1652) 58 Fier..causeth matters permiscible to be. 1656 in 
BLount Glossogr. Hence in Putttirs, Baitey, Jonson, etc. 

+ Permi'se, v. Obs. In 5 -yae. [app. f. F. 
permis-e, pa. pple. of permetire to Peumir: cf. 
CowmisE, also premése, Aer ly es PERMIT v. 

1456 Sis G, Hays Law Arms (S.T.5.) 285 Quhat casis ar 
tholit and permysit at the plesance of princis. 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr, in. viii. 145 This consenteth and permyseth he that 
is eRe 1491 — Vrtas Pair, (W. de W. 1498) v. xiv. 
343 b/2 He sholde be permysed to entre in to the chirche. 

+Permi's3. Oés. rare~'. [app. ad. L. fer- 
miss-s, 1, ppl. stem of fermittére to Persit.] 
? Leave, permission. 

1643 Mittox Divorce 11, i, Christ meant not to be taken 
word for word, but like a wise physician, administering one 
ExCess against onother, to reduce us to a permiss. 

Permissible (p2:mi'sib’!), a. [a. OF. fer- 
mussible (15th c. in Godef.) = It. permussibile, prob. 
ad. med.L. germissibilis, {. permiss-, ppl. stem of 
permittére to Pensur.] That can or ought to be 
permilted; allowable. 

1426 Lyps. De Guil. Pilgr. 10840 Yt ys at alle fymes Per- 
myssyble to pylerymes To bern A skryppe & ek a staff. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Perntissible, which may be permitted 
or suffered, 1755 in Jounson, 1838 Austin Surtipr. (1879) 
I. xii. 365 Sanction is not of the essence of permissible law. 
1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1,88 They may think such conduct 
Permissible, 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § 1. 455 A course 
of doctrine and discipline, from which no variation was 
legally permissible, 

Hence Fermissibi lity, Permi-saiblenesa, the 
quality of being permissible, allowableness; Per- 
mi‘saibly adv., in a permissible way, as may be 
permitted, allowably. 
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2727 _Battey vol. U1, Permrissidleness. 
cites Dr. Artes for Permissibly, 1882 Ocinvie cites Eclee, 
Rev, fix Permissibitity. 1882-3 Schafis Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1.35 The ages of permissibility. 18g2 7 tmes Ang. 


1846 Woscrstea 


| fz. Mf his rendering of the word was not quite what is 


understood by it.., it was permissibly near. 

Permission (paimi‘fon). [ad. L. permis- 
Ston-ent, n. of action from perniitére lo PERM. 
Cf. F. permission (1539 ia R. Estienne), It. per- 
meisstone.) 

1. The action of permitting or 
allowance ; liberty or licence grant 
thing; leave, 

2433-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) 11.211 Thei may thro the per- 
mission of God (Deo permittente] transfigurate similitudes. 
f6id. 427 The permission and sufferaunce of God. 1537 
Cromwett in Merriman Liye & Leté. (1902) I. 110 ‘The 
Perini yon of hym to haue suche a ec to worke 
myschyfies at his pleasur. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Conon. 
78 h, The same was done by my leave and permission. 1602 

naks, Ful. C. un. i247. 1671 Mitton ER. 4 496 Doas 
thou find'st Permission from above. 1777 Suenivan Sch. 
Scand, uw. i, Stanley has obtained permission to apply 
personally to his friends. 1834 L. Rrtcuie Wand. by Seine 
151 Proceeds of a sale of permissions to eat butter during 
Lent. 1878 Geo. Ettor Middéent.1.v, 1 have your guar- 
dian's permission to address you. 

+2. Giving up, abandonment. Ods, rare. 

1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 11. 11.25 By God's secret judicial 
dereliction and permission of them. 


iving leave; 
to do some- 


3. attrib, + Permisaion oap (bonnet), ?a cap | 
permitted to be worn on occasions or in places | 


where it was proper lo be uncovered, ?a skall-cap ; 
permisaion ship, a ship baving permission or 
licence to enter a port otherwise closed. 
17a8 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1.21 lere’s three *permission 
bonnets for ye. 1685 Lond. Gaz, No. 2031/1 His Majesties 
High Commissioner..in his return.. having the High Con. 
stable on his right hand and the Great Marshall on his left, 
with *Permission Caps and in their Robes. 1690 /é/d. No. 
2564/4 A Guinea Negro Boy, ..on his head a black Cloth 
Permission Cap, ..strayed away.., on the 3d instant. 1667 
Cal. St. Papers, Dom. 563 A French *permission ship of 
72 tons came in [to Deal] with linen, and is gone up to 
ndon. 1698 Lutreei. Brief Kel. (1857) 1V. 360 The 
bonse of commons, in a committee on the African trade, 
resolved, that the company should have liberty to trade 
..and that all permission ships or interlopers shall pay to 
the company 10f. per cent. before they trade thither. 


Permissioned (poimi-fond), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ED*.J] Having permission granted; doiag 
something by permission. 

1770 J. Cuusne Mise, Tracts, Pines ete. I. 94 Per. 
mission’d dedicators I look upon in the light of private 
taylors, who carry home suits of virtues, as the others do 


suits of cloaths. 1819 Wirren Aonian Hours (1820) 140 | 


Such two may meet no more permissioned and alone. 

Permissive (psimi'siv), a. [a. OF. fer- 
mussif, -ive, {. L. permiss-, ppl. stem of ferneitlére 
to PERMIT: see -IVE. 


1. Having tbe Nee of permitting or giving 


permission ; that allows something to be done or to 
happen; not forbidding or hindering. 

Permissive bilé: spec. a hill, introduced into Parliament 
several times between 1864 and 1877, having as its object to 
give to each parish the right to refuse the issue of licences 
to sell intoxicating liquors: the ‘local option’ movement 
is a later development of the principle of the bill 

1603 SHaks. JJeas, for AL. 1. iii, 38 When euill deedes haue 
their permissiue passe. 1646S. Botton Arraigam. Err. 18 
God would by fis rmissive providence of his, have us 
take heed as well what we beare, as how we heare. 1664 
H, More 4 fod, vit. Aph. v. 537 This command is not a Positive 
but a Permissive command. 1808 Bentuam Se. Reform: 11a 
Was it not meant that it should be, in the first instance, 
imperative upon somebody, and then eventually permissive 
to somebody else? 1832 Lewis Use & Ad. Pol. Terms 36 
Permissive legislation asin the case of legal rules estahlished 
hy courts of justice. 1865 Aforn. Star 6 July, An Elector 
asked Mr. Mill if he was in favour of the Permissive Bill. 
1887 Cayiev Coll, Math. Papers X11. 434 This result..may 
contain only integer powers of a-¢..and we then say that 
the point on the curve is a ‘permissive’ point. Or it may 
contain fractional powers of s-¢..and we then say that the 
point..is a ‘prohibitive’ point. F F 

2. Permitted, allowed; not forbidden or hindered; 
done, or acting, under permission or on sufferance; 


that may or may not be done, optional. 

Permissive waste (Law): waste that is allowed to happen 
by neglect of repairs. 

¢1420 Lypc. Assenthly of Gods 1731 The dedely enemy of 
mankynde, By hys power permyssyue, entryd the ymages 
Withyn the temples. 1586 Frane Blas. Geatrie 239 For 
that which is lawfull with Kings is not permissiue to 
subjects, 1667 Mitton /. Z. vin. 435 Thus I embolden’d 
spake, and freedom us'd Permissive, and acceptance found. 
17 Burne Fr, Rev. 319 At present the officers are known 
at best to be only permissive, and on their good behaviour. 
1818 Cause Digest (ed. 2) 1.266 Tenant for years is also 
punishable for permissive waste. —_ 

Hence Permi‘ssively adv., in a permissive way, 
by permission; Permissiveness, the quality or 
fact of heing permissive. 

1612 Bacon Holy War Misc. Wks. (1629) 108 To heare it 
spoken to concerning the Lawfulnesse,not only permissiucly, 
but whether it be not obligatory. 1835 Grapstonr Let. fo 
Pusey in Liddon, etc. Life Pusey (1893) L. xiti. 306 It would 
give me pleasure to see Dissenters avail themselves, per- 
missively, but to the utmost practicable extent, of our Church 
education. 1837 Svo, Suitn Let. fo Archd. Singleton 
Whs. 1859 HL. 2 TA Thereis in the declaration a permissive- 
ness aif good umour which in public men has seldom been 


PERMIT. 


exceeded. 1876 Geo. Extor Dan. Der. x\viii, She threw a 

royal permissiveness info her way of saying [etc.}. 
Permissory (p2imi‘séri), ¢. rarem'. [f. L, 

pernitss- (see prec. geet eo PERMIS8IVE 2. 

1868 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 137 The advantages of this per- 
missory choice are obvioos. ind 

+ Permistion. O45. [ad. L. fermistion-em 
(var. of permixtionem), in F. permtstion (Paré 
1560), It. pernistione ‘a through-mixing’ (Florio).] 
An occasional variant of PERMIXTION. 

1615 Caooxe Body of Alan 277 Seede is..made of the 
permistion of the surplusage of the last Aliment and of the 
influent or errant spirits. 1674 Bove Excell. Theol, 11. iii. 
148 Because of the intimate union, and, os it were, per- 
mistion. .of the soul with the body. 

Permit (paimi'l), v. faa. L. permittére lo 
let go, give up, sucrender, allow, suffer, permit, f. Per- 
1, 3 + mittee to let go, let loose, send: perh, after 
F. permettre, 13th v. parmetre (Godef.), 14tb c 
permetre (Littsé); Wn. permiettere, in same sense.] 

I. To allow, suffer, give leave; not to prevent. 

Ll. trans. With the action or fact as object: To 
admit or allow the doing or occurrence of; to 
give leave or opportanity for. With simple obj., 
obj. el., or inf.; sometimes also wilh indirect obj. 
(dat.) of agent (with or without 40). 

_ 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut, xii. 192 To a man in deffense 
is permytted to hurt another. 1§38 Starkey £ngland 1. iv. 
113 The law doth command no such intaylyng, but per- 
myttyth hyt only. 1539 Biate (Great) 1 Cor. xiv. 34 It is 
not permitted vnto them to speake. x Dacevmrce tr. 
Leshie's blist. Scot. wort e permitis, that in general 
parleaments twa or thrie of thame be present. 1697 Potter 
Antig. Greece iv (1715) 14 It being permitted any Man.. 
to make an Appeal tothe People. 41700 Dryorn (J.), Age 
+. permits not that our mortal members. .should retain the 
vigour of our youth. 1848 THackenav Van, Farr liv, Sir 
Pitt. .would by no means permit the introduction of Sunda’ 
papers into his louse 1856 Fruupe f/rst. Eng. 1. 
tii. 183 Appeals were permitted only from one ecclesiastical 
court to another. 1866 Howexts Venet. sfc iii. 34, 1 permit 
eke throughout this work, the use of [etc.}. 

. With the agent, etc. as direct object: To 
allow, give leave to (a person or thing) ¢o do (or 
undergo) something. With inf. act. or pass. (rarely 
without 40); sometimes ¢//if/. with simple obj. 

15r4 Baretay Cyt. 6 Uplondyshin. (Percy Soc.) 22 Nu law 

mmytteth, nor wylleth man..‘To commyt mordre. 1526 
Tisoare Acts xxvi 1 Thow arte permitted to speake for 
thy silfe. 1594 Wittoate Arisa Lyh, When tyme permits 
you not to talke. 1614 Jackson Creed mt. xxv. $4 To 
permit malefactors trauerse the equitie of publique lawes. 
1640 Haaincton Qucen of Arragon 11, Will you permit The 
Generall kneele so long? 1748 lvson's Hay. 1. vi 205 
They had been permitted to wait on him. 1766 Gotpsm. 
tre. WW. xii, Nothing could prevail upon her to permit me 
from home. 1991 Junius Lett. |. (1772) 11. 195 Permnit me to 
recommend him to your Grace’s protection. 1881 Hrnty 
Cornet of Horse x. (1888: 97 Words..which Sir William 
had in his anger permitted himself to use. ‘ ; 

b. ref. with f: ‘lo allow oneself lo indulge in 
oreommit; not to refrain from. (Cf. ALLow y.) 

3678 11. More Lett. (1694) 29 Whoever permits himself in 
any sin..is his own Prison and Jailour. 1849 Froupe 
Nemesis of Fatth 79 Having. .never permitted themselves 
in extravagance. 1870 Ruskin Jeet. Art (1875) 96 They 
will permit themselves in awkwardness, they will permit 
themselves in ugliness. - f 

3. absol. or intr. To give leave or opportunity ; 


to allow. (Usually in subord. cl. with as or §/) 

t Even Treat. Newe ind. (Arb.) 32 As..they presup- 
posed the roundenesse of the earth would permitte. 2632 

RINSLEY Lad. Lit. ix. (1627) 147 To examine over all the 
noted words, as time permits, 3818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 412 As far as the law would in that case allow or 
permit. 1895 J. W. Buoo in Law 7imes XCIX. 544/2 
A matter on which, had time permitted, I should have been 
glad to have said something. ‘ 

b. fatr. with of: To allow of, admit of. 
1860 TyxpaLt Giae. 1. xii. 87 The crack was not wide 


enough to permit of the entrance of my finger nail. 1875 
E. Waite Liye in Christ wv. xvi, (1878) 426 It consisted 


with the Divine wisdom to permit..of the corruption of 
patriarchal theology into pantheism and world-wide idolatry. 
II. + 4. trans, To put, or allow to pass, out 
of one’s own keeping or power inlo that of another 
(or of some force, influence, etc.); to commit, 
snbmit, hand over; to give up, reaign, leave; to 
refer (fo the will of). Coast. ¢o (170), Obs. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. Ded. Aivb, Whiche my labours 
I permytte to the jucepeeet of the godly & learned. 1614 
Rateicu /fist. World v. v. $7. 691 That.. they should 
wholly permit themselves to the good pleasure of the Senate. 
1667 hi wton /. L. xt 554 What thou livst Live well, how 
long or short permit to Heav'n. 172g Pors Odyss. 1x. 403 
He..then its their udder to the lambs. 1802 Pacav 
Nat. Theol. xxvi, (1819) 457 There are advantages in per- 
mitting events to chance. 

+5. To leave undone, uaused, etc. ; to let pass, 
let oun pass by, pass over, pretermit, omit. Ods. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1813) 11. 177 Shee, good geotle- 
woman, woulde permyt po duetye..unperformed. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1607) 38 If they permitted this good 
weather, they might staye long yer they had such a fair 
winde. 1692 Narr. Earl Nottingham, Not to leave tt 
possible to be objected to him that he had permitted any- 
thing that might prevent the escape of the French ships. 

Permit (psumit, formerly p2imi'\), sb. [6 
Permit v. (with recent shifting of stress : Hailey, 
Johnson, Webster 1828 have permi‘2).] ‘ 


PERMITTABLE. 


1. -A wrilten order giving permission to do some- 
thing, a warrant, a licence; esp. one permitting 
the landing or removal of dutiable or excisable 


goods. - 

1924 Fr. Bk. of Rates 12a The Goods shall be again visited 
..and the Snfferance or Permit shall be examined by the 
Clarks of the Office. 1745 P. Tuomas 97nd, Anson's Voy, 
299 Here we lay..not having a Permit from the Chautuck, 
which Permit they calla Chop. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 157 Vessels are not allowed to leave. .the..Dock until 
they have presented their permits to the..Dock Master. 
1864 Knicur Passages Work. Life 1.72 The liquor-merchant 
did not dare to send out a dozen of wine or a gallon of 
spirits without a permit. 1884 Zines (weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 
13/1 The Serf was required to carry a written permit or 
passport. attrth, 1237 J. Cuampratayne St. Gt 
Brit, u. & Eighteen Permit Writers in Excise, Coffee, Tea, 
etc, 1901 Daily Chron. 4 Dec. 5/3 Permits issued by the 
South “African Permit Office .. will be necessary for all 
persons landing in South Africa. . 

2. Permission, leave (csp. formally given). (In 
first quot. fig. from 1. In uses like those in quots. 
@ 1816, 1885, sometimes stressed Aermz*t.) 

¢1730 Fixtpinc Kate upon Rafe wv. vii, He that would 
sin with impanity must have thy permit. 1733 fol. Badlads 
(1860) 11. 238 For sure ‘tis unjust as well as unfit We shonld 
sell our own goods without their permit. @ 1816 BentHaM 
OGie. Apt. Maximized, Introd. View (1830) 14 If the fra- 
ternity of lawyers .. could not find adequate inducement for 
giving it their permit. 1885 in Law Times LXXVII. 
393/2 The rank of Q. C. is..:erely a permit to a barrister 
to doa certain kind of barristerial work. 

+ Permi‘ttable, -ible,z. Ods. [f. Pensir v. 
+ -ABLE, -IBLE: cf. ADMITTABLE, COMMITTABLE,] 
= PEMMISSIBLE. 

1574 Hettowrs Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. Qs ) 355 It is not 
permuttible for any man to bee indge o fhieseetes 1753 
Seots Mag. Mar. 116/1 Neutral [ships) upon which the 
Prussians had laden permittable merchandize. 


+ Permittance. Oés. [f. Penmirv. +-ANce: 
cf, ADMITTANCE.] = PERMISSION I. 

1580 H. Girrorp Gilloffowers Ep. Ded. (Grosart) a7 
Hauing by your Worships fanourable permittance, con- 
venient oportunity in your seruice. 1653 Govce Cont. 
fleb, vi. 3 Our parece must be submitted to Gods per- 
mittance, 1713 Dennam Phys. Theol. v. v. (1727) 296 en 
this System of Air comes, by Divine Permittance, to be 
corrupted with poisonous, acrimonions Steams. 

Permitted (pammi:téd', p/.a.  [f. as prec. + 
-ED!.] Allowed; not forbidden or hindered. 

170g H. Waaine (title) The Access to Virtne; or, Per. 
initted Approach of a Court Penitent to the Divine Astrea. 
1790 lian. More Nedéiy. Fash, World 138 An habit of self. 
denial in permitted pleasures easily induces a victoryover such 
as are unlawfal. 1877 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 114 
He indulged his natural inclinations at all permitted times. 

Hence Permi'ttedly adv., allowedly. 

1824 T. S. Mutock in VW. § Q. oth Ser. VII. sor/t The 
force ..of the Satanic craft permittedly practised upon you. 

Permittee (paimitz). [fas prec.+-re.] A 
person to whom something is (formally) permitted; 
the recipient or holder of a permit. 

31846 in WoacestEa, citing Rircnte. 

Permitter (paini‘tas). [fas prec. + -rn1.J 
One who permits or allows. 

€ 1643 Maxrimes Unfolded 30 [They] make men the sole 
efficient, and God the approver and permitter. 1754 
Eowaaps Freed. iVill w. x1. (1762) 254 Hf by the Author of 
Sin, is meant the Permitter,..1 don't deny that God is the 
Author of Sin. 1811 W. R. Srencen Poews 45 Author of 
good, Permitter of distress. 

Permittible, variant of PermITTABLE. 

Permitting ae), vbl.sb. [f. Perwir v, 
+ -Inc1.] The action of the verb PermiT; per- 
mission. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

1645 Mitton Tetrach, Deut. xxiv. 1, 2 So that the sin was 
not in the permission, . .(for then the permitting also had bin 
sin) but only in the abuse. 1656 Eaat Monn. tr. Boccading’s 
Adouts. fr. Parnass, 1. \xv. (1674) 82 The permitting of 
Heresie. 1748 Anson's Voy. m1. vi, 204 The perniitting the 
Pilot to stay with them as their guardian. 

+ Permi:x, v. Oss. [Back-formation froin per- 
mixt, PEBMIXED, q.v.; cf Comaix, Mix.] trans. 
To mix thoroughly, intermingle. (See next.) Hence 
+ Permi-xable a., capable of being ‘ permixed ’. 

31678 R. Rlussect] Geber 1. 18 And fe permixed with 
that which in them is ef perm shle Substance. /dfd. nu. 
i. tt. 60 Permixing Sol, or Luna, with Venus. 1683 SALMoNn 
Doron Aled. n, 488 Permix them with burning wine. 


+ Permi-xed, permi‘xt, £//.c. Obs. [orig. 
ad, L. Lermixl-us, pa. pple. of permetscére to mix 
thoronghly, intermingle (f. Per- 2 + miscére to 
mix); afterwards treated as pa. pple. of PERMIX: 
cf. CosMIXED, MIXED.] Thoraaeie mixed, inter- 
mixed, intermingled. (Const. as Afée. or adj.) 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. w. 812 Blacke, bay, and permyxt 
gray. | 143a-so tr. f¥Zeden (Rolls) 11. 149 In Albania, where 
thei did abyde afterwarde..permixte with Britones. 1s02 
Atkynson tr, De dutitatione 1. xi. 190 The pure love of 
lesu nat permixed with any inordinauns of fauour or affee- 
cion, 1659 SranLey //ist. Philos, xin. (1701) 565/2 A leat 
of Colewort, whose small Pores are meter with little 
Bodies variously permixt, 1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 
3, 1.25 When water is permiaed with vinegar. 


+ Permixtion. Os. Also 6-7 -mixion. [ad. 
L. permixtion-em (also permistion-), n. of action 
froin permiscére (see prec.). Cf. obs. F. permix- 
tion (isth c. in Godef. Comp/.).] A thorough 
mixture or mingling ; intermingling; mixture. 
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1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 111. 469 The elementes..thro 
the permixtion of whoin |guoruut permixtione) the stature 
of mancompacte,ismade. 1447 Bokennam Seyniys (Roxh.) 
45 Permixtion Of sundry kynredes. 1590 R. Bauce Serv. 
i. Biv, Make ather a confusion or permixion of tham, 1657 
Tomiinson Kenow's Disp. 1. xiii 408 By permixion with 
other Medicaments, it doth not depose its ferity. 1685 
Cooke's Mellif. Chirurg., Inst. 376 Black (Urine) is from 
a permixtion of preternatural Melancholy. 

So t Permixtive a. [f. L. permzxt- ppl. stem + 
-1VE], having the quality of mixing thoroughly; 
+ Permi‘xture = PERMIXTION. 

1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regi. Pb, The grosser.. that 
meate is, the bygger the drynke parmyxtiue and delatiue 
shulde be. Sean esos 3rd Pt. Lhree Convers, Eng. 145 
This permixture going on for some few yeares. 1684-5 
Bove Alin, WVaters 88 An invisible permixture of .. Arsenical 
Fumes, may give the Water..an Emetic Quality. 

Pe:rmocarboni‘ferons, @. Geol. [f. Permo-, 
used as comb. form of Permian + CARBONIFER- 
ous.] Forming a transition between the Carbon- 
iferous and Permian systems; applied to certain 
Palzeozoic formations in Bohemia and in N. America. 

1885 Lyeu £lew, Geol. xxiii. (ed. 4) 352 In the basins of 
Pilsen and Rakowitz in. Bohemia, the flora of the strata is 
Carboniferons, but the fauna is decidedly like that_of the 
Permian series, These strata, which are called Permo- 
carbfoniferous], have yielded 43 species of Amphibians. 

Permoralize (pammpvaleiz), v. nonce-wd. [f. 
Per- 2+ Monat + -1ZE, after demoralize.) trans. To 
permeate with moral influence : opp. to demoraltze. 

1888 G. A. Sait Jsaiak xx. 328 Forgiveness of such a 
kind cannot be either unjust or demoralising, On the 
contrary, we see Jerusalem permoralised hy it. 

+ Permortion. Ods. rare~'. [ad. L. permo- 
ttén-em (Cicero).] Stirring ; mental emotion. 

1656 Staxtey Hist. Philos. (1687) 133/1 They [Cyrenaics] 
held..That nothing judgeth but by interiour permotion. 
Permoysaunt, obs. form of PARMESAN. 


+Permue’,v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. per-, par- 
muer (14th c. in Godef.):—L. permitare: see 
Peructe.] ¢rans. To change completely. 

a1450 A’nt. de la Tour (1868) 167 1t was colde wynter, 
and gret froste, and gret wynde, and that permuneded her 
coloure [gue fue permmua ta couleur). 

Permutability (pomistabiliti), [£ next + 
-1ty.) The quality or condition of being per- 
mutable. a, Changeableness, mutability. b. 
Interchangeableness, 

1662 J. Cuanocer ban Helmoni's Oriat. 151 The desire 
of permutability or much changeableness. 1885 Zrans, 
almer, Philol. Assoc. July App. 41 The alternation or per- 
mutability of certain sounds, 

Permutable (paimi#tab’l), 2. [ad. late L. 
perintitabilis (Ammianus, Boeth.), f. pernettd-re: 
sce PERMUTE and -ABLE.] That may be permated. 

1. Capable of being exchanged ; interchangcahle. 

1776 J. Ricnarpson Arad, Gram. 8 Some letters are per- 
mutable, being such in general as are formed by the same 
organs. 

. Liable to change; changeable. 

266a [implied in Peemutasiziry). 1846 Worcester cites 
Bockincuam. 

Hence Permu‘tableness; Permu‘tably adv. 

1847 in WEBSTER. 

Permutant (poimidétint). Afath. [ad L. 
permiitant-em, pr. pple. of permiitdre: see PEn- 
MUTE and -ant!.] A function formed of the 
aggregate of all possible permutations of a set of 
characters or indices, each being positive or nega- 
live as it is obtained by an even or odd number of 
interchanges. 

1851 Cavey Coll. Math. Papers 11.26 The term permn- 
tant is due to him [J. J. Sylvester}—intermutant and com- 
mutant are merely terms framed between us in analogy 
with permutant, and the names date from the present year. 

Permutate (p5-imiztelt), v. rare. [f. L. per- 
netitdd-, ppl. stem of L. permittare: see PERMUTE.] 

+1. ¢vans. To change, alter: =PERMuTE 2. Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guiléemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 53/1 Corrodent 
hones doe alter and permutate the remanent part of bone, 
1599 — tr. Gabelhouer's Bk, Physicke 61/1 You shall as then 
finde the Antes permutatede into water. 

2. To exchange; to change the order of, go 
through the permutations of: =PERMUTE 1, 3. 

1898 Zancwiti. Dreamers Ghetto iv. 110 Lurya..who.. 
wore a fourfold garment to signify the four letters of the 
Ineffable Name,. and who, by permutating these, conld draw 
down spirits from Heaven. —— 

Permutation (pdimist2’fan). [a. OF. er- 
mutacion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pernrit- 
tation-em, n. of action f. permiitare to Permute.] 

ti. Exchange of one thing for another; inter- 
change; commutation; barter. Ods. * 

1362 Lanoi. P. Pe. A. mt. 242 In Marchaundise nis no 
Meede, 1 may hit wel avoue; Hit isa permutacion, a peni 
for snoper. 1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 43 Men of Bere 
tago sende Marcus Regulus to Rome, desirenge the 
permutacion of theire men in cuptiuite. rg82 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Afat#. xvi, 26 What permutation shal a man gine 
for his soule? 3r6az Mauynes Anc. Law-Merch. 83 An 
exchange of commodities or rather a permutation of come 
modities. 1754 Easkine Prine, Sc. Law (2809) 311 Permuta- 
tion differs from a sale chiefly in this, that, in permutation, 
one subject is to be given in barter or exchange for another. 

2, Change from one state, position, elc. to an- 
other; alteration; transmutation. Now rave. 
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€3374 Cnaucer Troylus v. 1541 Fortune whiche pat per- 
mutacion Of binges hath. ¢1397 — Lack Stedf, 19 The 
worlde hath made a permutacion Fro Ryght to wrong. 1415 
Hoccteve To Sir F Oldcastle 17 A fair permutacion fro 
Crystes lore to feendly doctryne. 1543 Tranaron igo's 
Chirurg. 1. ut, xvii. 62 Thyrdely, it [quinsy] is ended by 

ermutatyon, or chaungynge to some other te of the 

yes 1650 Sir 1. Browne Psend. Ep. v. xxii. (ed. a) a30 
They..who think that at the confusion of tongues, there 
was no constitution of a new speech in every family; but 
a variation and permutation of the old, ont of one common 
language raising severall dialects. 1790 Burke /r. Rev. 
a26 The violent convulsions and permutations that have 
been made in property. 1856 Darwin in Life & Led?. (1887) 
Il. 75 The continents have undergone within this same 
pete such wonderful permutations. . 

b. A changed form; a transmutation. 

1883 Q. Rev. Oct. 496 The image of Buddha, here typified 
by a seemingly female permutation, cast also in bronze. 

3. Math. +a. Transposition of the two middle 
terms of a proportion. Oés. (now expressed by 
permutando or alternando), b. The action of 
changing the order of a set of things lineally 
arranged; each of the different arrangements of 
which stich a set of things is capable. (Cf. Com- 
BINATION §b.) Hence gex., in A/. (usually in phr. 
permutations and combinations): Variations of 
order or arrangement, various arrangements. 

1570 Bituncstey Lucid vy. def. xii. 133 Proportion alter- 
nate, or proportion by permutation is, when the antecedent 
is compared to the antecedent, and the consequent to the 
consequent. 1656 tr. Hobdes's Elem. Philos, u. xiii. 11a WE 
four Magnitudes bein Geometrical Proportion, they will also 
be Proportionals by Permutation, {that is, by transposing the 
Middle Terms). 1710 J. lfaaris Lex. Fecha. U1, Variation, 
or Permutation of Quantities, is the changing any number 
of given Quantities, with respect to their Places. 1806 
Hutton Course Afath. 1. 148 The doctrine of permutations, 
combinations, &c. is of very extensive use in different parts 
of the Mathematics; aoe in the calculation of 
annuities and chances. 1838 De Moncan Ess. Probab. 3a 
Different arrangements of the same things make different 

rmutations, 1884 J. Parken Afosi. Liye 111. 192 The 
letters are but six-and-twenty in nomber. .but. through how 
many permutations, may those letters be thrown or passed ! 

4. Philol, The interchange of consonants occur- 
ring regularly in cognate words belonging to related 
languages, as in L. and Gr. duo, Lng. two, Ger. 
swel; L. and Gr. ¢rfa, Eng. chree, Ger. drei. 

1860 HALDEMAN Anal. Orthogr. xi. 63 The well-known 
Grimm's law, is a permutation. 1869 Faanaa Fam. Speeck 
i, (1873) 22 Those regular permutations of letters in different 
linguistic families. 4 

5. attrr6., as permutation-lock, a lock in which 
certain parts can be transposed or shifted, so that 
it is necessary to arrange them in some particular 


way in order to shoot or withdraw the bolt, 

1847 Saxe Rape Lock xxix, In the locks of safes, and 
those safety locks They cull the Permutation, 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. 1340/a The letter, puzale, permutation, or com: 
bination lock has usually a series of notched rings, which 
must be turned until all the notches are in line in order to 
enter or withdraw the bolt. /éid. 1669/3 The permuta- 
tion principle was introduced into tumbler-locks by Dr. 
Andrews of New Jersey, about 1841. 

Hence Permuta‘tional a., relating to permuta- 
tion or permutations: Permuta‘tionist, one who 


holds or advocates a theory of permutation. 

1888 J.T. Guuick in Frnt. Linn, Soc. XX. agoz These 
nomerators are found in the 7th line of a table of figures 
which 1] call the Permutational Triangle. 1874 S, WitaErR- 
Foace £ss. 1. 79 Can any permutationist pretend that ex- 
perience gives us any reason for believing that any change 
of food,..could ever change the one type into the other? 

Permutatory (poimiztitari), a. rare. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. permitiatori-us, {. permiitare: see 
next and -ory.J) Of the nature of, or involving, 
exchange. Also Permutato‘rial a. 

1853 WHEWELL Grofixs II. 55 Permutatorial acts either 
separate the parties or produce a community between them. 
1855 Lorenz tr. Van der Keessels Sel. Theses dccexcviti, 
[This] should be nnderstood..of permutatory contracts. 

Permute (poimist),v. [ad. L. peremiiare to 
change thoroughly, interchange, exchange (f. PER 
2+mitdre to change), or a. F. permecter (14the. 
in Oresme) = OF. Aermeter: see PERMUE.] 

1. ¢vaxs. To change one for another; ta ex- 
change, interchange. Oés. 

1377 Lanci. P. P?. B. xi. 110, | wolde permute my 
penannce with gowre for 1 am in poynte to dowel] ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6s1r Pat Eata and Cuthbert Permote 
pair bischopryks same, Cuthbert to Eland, he to Hexham. 
1558 in Havhoyt Voy, (1599) 1.259 To buy, sel, trucke, change 
and permute al and every kind..of wares. 1622 MALYNES 
Anc. Law-Merch. 9x A certaine equalitie in the value of 
things permuted. 1657 Rerve God's Plea 165 Merchandise 
.- hy permoting for Native commodities, it gaineth the 
varieties of all Countries. : 

+b. absol. To exchange benefices. Ods, 
© 1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C. 1. 185 Notories on persons pat 
permuten ofte, 1540 def 32 Hen. VIII, 10 Enerye of 
the sayd henefyces..should be..vtterly voyde, as if the said 
offender had resygned and permuted. 1706 in Puiviirs. 

2. To change thoroughly; to change, alter, 
transmute. Now rave or Oés. ited 

€1440 Prowp. Parv. 394/2 Permutyn, or holy chawngynn, 
peas wie Cockeram, Permute,to change. 1683 GAD- 
nury in Wharton's Wks. Pref. 7 Reduction to the very 
lowest Ebb of Fortune cannot permute a truly well grounded 
and inbred Loyalty. 1686 AGLionpy Painting Mlustr. 206 
Giving leave to a Lady, to permute a Vow she had nrade. 
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3. Afath. To subject to permutation; to alter 
the order of; to re-arrange in a different order. 
(Cf. Permutation 3 b.) 

1878 Cavtey in Encycl. Brif. V1. 498/12 When the 
columns ace permuted in any manner, or when the tines are 
permuted in any manner, the determinant retains its original 
value, 1887 Longnt, Mag. Oct. 587 He will hold to the 
letters and permute their order to suit his own convenience. 

llence Permnu‘ter, one who permutes. 

1gga lSutorr, Perimuter, perzentator. 1755 Jounson, Per 
wiuter, an exchanger, ho who permutes, 18:8 in Topp 
[citing Huloet], Hence in_ mod. Dicts, 2 

Pern (pain), 56. (ad. mod.L. pernz’s (Cuvier 
1827), an erroneous adaptatlon of Gr. wrépyis name 
ofa kind of hawk.] A bird of the genus Perai's; 
the llongy-BUzZARD. 

1840 tr. Cxvier’s Anim. Ningd. 171 The Perns or Honey 
Buzzards. The Common Pern .. pursues insects, and 
Benepe ly Bees and Wasps. 1879 Batcutweit in Bhan 
Veekly Post ar June g/2 The honey buzzard (Pernis api- 
vorns)...The Pern, as it is sometimes called, does not feed 
on honey, hut on the houey-makers, digging up bees’ nests 
to gel at the husy citizens. 

+ Porn (p3in), v.) Ods. Also 6 pearn. éraus. 
To deal with after the manner of Dr, Perne, Master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1554-80, who changed 
his opinions adroitly; to change (a professioa, 
ereed, etc.) for some ulterior end. 

e158) Dial. Tyran. Dealing Bps. Dij, Facke. What 
Doctor Pearne? Why he is the notablest turnecoate in al 
this land,..it is made a proucrbe. that if one hauea coate 
or cloake that is turned, they saye it is Pearned. 1608 
Sytvesten De Bartas wu. iv. tv. Schisme 293 Those that, to 
ease their Purse, or please their Prince, Peru their Profession, 
their Religion mince. 

Pern, v.2: see Pernvne. 

+ Pernable, z. Os. [a. AF. pernadle = OF. 
prenable (tathe. in Wace), f. pern- = pren-, stem 
of prendre to take. ag to be taken or canght. 

1390 Gower Conf, HI. 373 Thou miht noght make suite 
and chace, Wher that the game is nought pernahle [v. 7. 
parnahle]. i 

Pernancy (psuninsi). Zaw. Also 7 pur- 
naneie. [f. as prec.+-ancv: cf. AF. pernance = 
OF. prenance the aclion of taking into possession.] 
The taking or receiving of anything; taking into 
possession ; receipt, as of rents, tithes, etc. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, Bk. ix. § 606, 26a If..a stranger is 
peace of the rent and the grauntee doth surrender his deed 

y which the rent was made..the same shall extinguish the 
rent notwithstanding that the purnancie be made with the 
assent of the tenant of the land. 1670 Brounr Law Diet, 
Pernancy.,,% Vaking or Receiving. Tythes in Pernancy, 
é. Tythes taken, or that be taken, in kind. 1766 Brack 
stone Conn. V1. xi, 163 When the actual pernancy of the 
profits (that is, the taking, perception, or receipt,..) begins, 
1818 Hatta Mid. Ages (1872) U..254 [Vhey] had an actual 
possession, or in our law-language, ervascy of the profits. 

Pernavigate (p2inc'vigelt), v. [orig. in pa, 
pple, after L. pernavigdtus sailed through, f. 
PeR- 1+ navtgdre to Navicate.)  érans. To sail 
through; to steer one’s conrse through. Also fg. 

3652 H. L'Estrance Amer. no Yewes ro The streight of 
Anian (pernavigated onety in words). 1860 Afacm, Afag. 1. 
228 By which it grips, understands, and pernavigates 
experience, 

+Pernegate, v. Os. ([f. ppl. stem of L. 
pernegire to deny altogether, f. PER-2 + negdre to 
deny.}] ¢rans. To deny absolutely; to deay flatly 
orstoutly. Hlence +Pernega'tion, absolute denial. 

1633 CockrRaM, Pernegate, to deny. /éid., Pernegation, 
adenying. 1650 B, Discoldimtistus: 4g The full benefit of 
all the..tergiversations, excusations, contemporations, per- 
Regations..that I. .can devise. 

+ Pe'rnel, variant of Parnet, wanton young 
woman ; applied in zidicule to an effeminate man. 

3533 Mons Afol, xxvii, Wks. 893/2 Tindall..is as lothe, 
good tender pernell, to take a tyttle penaunce of the prieste, 
as the Ladye was to come anye more to dyspelyng. 1560 
Vitnixcron Expos. Amige: Hij, These tender pernels must 
have one gowne for the daye, nnother for the night. 1581 
Nowetr & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) Cj b, Master Campton 
being the Vopes tender Pernel!, accounteth a tittle racking 
uf him selfe, to be..cruettic, 

Pernette. (ad. It. peruetio, pl. -#, dim. of 
perno hinge, pivot.) A small iron pin, one of 
those used to support ani in the kiln,’so as to 
expose the bottom of the piece to the fall heat. 

1884 Ksicut Dict. Mech. Supp. 

+ Perni-ciable, a, Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. per: 
mictdbilis, §, perniciés : see PERNICIOUS 2.2, -ABLE.] 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Perniciadle, bringing destruction, 
causing death, mortal, dangerous, 

+t Pernicion Car Obs, Also6-tioune, 
7 -tion. (nd. late and med.L, pernicton-em de- 
struction (3rdc, in Gargilius) = cl, L, fersreres.] 
Total destruction; perdition; ruin. 

e1§30 L. Cox het. (1899) 56 Sore punysshement and 
Pernicion to mysdoers. 1596 Datrymre tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot, an a A cruel battet strukne..almaist to the per 
Mitioune of baith the armies. 1663 Butter é/d, t. ii. 935 
But Ralpho. . Looking Bisit, beheld Pernicion Approaching 
Knight from fell Musician, 1691 Andros Tracts I. 257. 
1736 H. Brooxe Uns. Beauty m. 348 Ye pitied, envied 
wretched great, Who veil pernicion with the mask of state. 

+ Perniciosity. Os. rare. [f. L. perniciis-us 
(see next) +-1Ty. Cf. mod.F. perwiciossté (Littré).] 

The quality of being pernicious, destructiveness. 
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#1568 A. Kip Richt Fontane 71 in Bannatyne Poents 
(ILunter, Cl) 264 Drownaud in vice and perniciosite. 

Pernicious (paini‘fes), a1 Also 6 par-, 
-tyous, 6-7 -tious. (ad. FF. fersicicux (13-14th 
c. in Matz.-Darm.), ad. L. pernicids-us destructive, 
banefal, ruinous, f. ernicrés destruction, ruin, death, 
f. Per- 2 +4 nex, stec-em death, destruction; ¢f. per- 
necdre to kill outright.) Having the quality of 
destroying ; tending to destroy, kill, or injure ; 
destructive, ruinous; fatal. 

Pernicious anzmia, a form of anzmia which advances to 
a fatat termination without interruption. Pernicions fever, 
that which proves dangerous or fatal at au early stage. 

sar Mister (¢i/e) Sermon..made agayn ye pernicyous 
doctryn of Martin tuuther. 1529 Mone Dyalogs t Wks. 
3112/1 The confutacion of those perylouse and perniciouse 
opinions, 1547 J. Hanawon Zrhort. Scottes aijh, A thyn| 
detesiahle before God,. and pernicious to the parties, 157! 
Lyte Dedoens 24 The decoction of Fumeterre..drineth forth 
-eall..pernicions humors. 1646Six T. Browne Pend, Ep. 
tv. ix. 199 A Pestilence..that proved pernitious and deadly 
to those that Sneered. @1704 T. Brown Two Oxford 
Schol. Wks. 1730 1.13 Men of pernicious principles. 1752 
Hume fol. Disc, x. 187 He is a pernicious citizen, said 
M. Curius, who cauuot be contented with seven acres, 
1804 Apganetuy Surg. Obs. 73 The dreadful effects of this 
pernicious disease, 1898 Adloutt's Syst. Aled. V. 519 The 
first genetal account of pernicious anamia is due to Dr. 
‘Thomas Addison. . 

b. That harbours evil designs; wicked; vil- 
lanous. Now rare or Oés, 

1555 Even Decades 116 Cousider howe pernitious a kynde 
of men this is. 1605 Suaks. Lear un. ii. 22 Seruile Ministers 
Yhat will with two pernicious Daughters ioyne Your high- 
engender'd Battailes, 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsle's Trav. 
ees that they should... make away that pernicious 

linister, 1791 Cowrer Odyss. xt. 467 Victims of 2 per- 
nicious woman's crime. S 


Perni‘cious,a.? rare. [f. L. pernix, pernicé- 


nimble, quick, flect (f. Pen- 2 + witli, nix-us to | 


press forward, strive) +-ous.) Rapid, swift. 

21656 Ussner Anu. vi. (1658) 580 Young men, pernicious 
in respect of their agility [Quoting Felt, Paterc. un. xxxiv. 
*vetocitate pernicibus']. 1667 Mitton ?, £. vi. 520 Part 
incentive reed Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
{Cf. Horace Ars Poet. 165 Amata relinquere pernix.] 1835 
Kirpy fad. & fast. Antu. (1852) WM. 115 Though some 
hirds are of such pernicious wing, there are others..that 
have only rudiments of wings, 

Perniciously (p2inrfasli), adv. [f Perxiciovs 
@.i+-Ly%.) Ina pernicious manner; destructively, 
ruinotsly ; wickedly. 

c1gsg R. Haun Life Fisher in Fisher's Wks. (E. E.T. 5S.) 
{f. p. xxxviii, Vsing his seditious booke pernitiously penned 
to catch the ignorant sort. 1613 Suans. flew, VEL, u. i. 
so All the Commons Hate him perniciously, and o’ my 
Conscience Wish him ten faddom deepe. 1660 Mitton 
Free Comniw, Wks. 1851 V. 447 Vhey who in pursuance 
therofso perniciously would betray us, 21797 H. Wateotr 
Mem, Geo. LF (1847) (1. ii. 68 Never was a nohle country so 
perniciously neglected. 1828 W. Sewett Oxf Prize Ess 
26_A principle essentially and perniciously erroneous. 

Perniciousness (pozni-fasnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being pernicious; de- 
structiveness, ruinousness. 

zit J. Bent Hladdon's Answ. Otor. 472h, This notorious 
See..doth ouerwhelme the whole state of y* world with 
vnrecoverable perniciousnes. 1652 Biccs Mew Disp, P1115 
The perniciousmesse of laxatives, 1712 Beanriry Pass. 
Obed. § 24 The absurdity and perniciousness of those notions, 
1884 Aanch, Exam. 23 Sept. 5/1 To point out its pernicious- 
ness and the temptations to w ich it exposes its victims, 

AP Perni‘city. Obs. (nd. L. pernicitds, £. 
perntx ; see Pennicious a.2] Swiftness, celerity. 

19a Nasun P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 37 By the incomparable 
pernicitie of those ayrie bodies we [spirits]..out strip the 
swiftnes of men, beasts and birds. 1657 Tuornvev tr. 
Longus' Daphnis & Chloe 69 The ship, with an irrevocahte 
pernicity and swiftnesse was carried away. 2 Norais 
fdeal World 1, vii. 356 Whose resistence being increased 
by the swiftness and pernicity of their motion. 

Pernickety (pamikéti), z [Of obscure 
origin; originally Scotch (and perh. north. Eng. 
dial.: see Lng. Dial. Dict.); but in common use 
in U.S., and more recently introduced in literary 
English by writers of Scottish nationality. 

There isa shorter Sc. form pernicky, which may have been 
achildish attempt at particular (quasi partickie, parteckied: 
of this, pernickely may be an onomatopecic expansion 
Association with the £aick group of words, Auick-knack, 
knick-knacket, knickety-knock, etc. may have been vaguel 
present. Cf. the colloquial variant pernackity, pernackety. 

Of persons, their attributes or actions: Precise or 
particular about minatie or trifles ; fastidious, 
punctilious, Of things: Requiring precise or par- 
licular handling or care; ticklish. = . 

1808-18 Jameson, Pernickitie.. precise in trifles ; applied 
atso lo dress, denoting trimness. S. ferjink synon. 1814 
Hit in Afacw. Alag (1881) XLV. 72/a Dear Doctor, 
1 received yours last night. and a .. vexing, pernickety, 
humorous, witty, daft letter it is. 823 Gatt Provost 
xxxi, I never saw any mortal man look as that per- 
nicketty personage, the hailie, did at this joke. 1868 G. 
Macponato &, Falconer VI. 152 Vut Robert wadna like me 
totaksiller whaur [did nae wark for't,.. He's some rickety’, 
Robert. 1884 E. Incrrsout in /farper's Alag. May 875/2 
Any white man..grows tame and impatient at such con- 
fining aud pernickety work. 1885 A. BimRece in Contemp. 
Rev. Jan. 30 The pernickety litle player [Gasrick] was 
chary about tending his splendidly bound rarities. 1891 
B. Martuaws sluericanisms & Brit. (1892) 29 The gram- 
marian, the purist, the pernicketty stickter for trifles. 18ga 


PERONEAL. 


Spectator 27 Feb. 290/t Restrictions, some of them a trifle 
pernickety. 1899 A. Lanc in Slachw. Mag. Aug. 271/1 Our 
a is more precise, more pernickety..as to evidence, 

ence Perni‘cketiness. 

18g0 in Century Diet. 1900 Speclator 15 Dec. 8 
behoves every Minister <ibatearelden the point of fasti 
hess, or, if you so sine ncaa 

Pernitrous Chem. = hyponitrous: see Per-! 5 b. 

+Pernize,v. Obs. rare. (See-1ze.) = Pern vl 
_ 1611 Cotcr., Xefourner sa robhe,..to Pernize, or Apostatize 
it ; to play the turne-coat. 

+ Pernocta‘lian. Oés. rare. [f. med.L. per- 
noctalia all-night vigils, {. pernoctare: see next and 
-AN.] One who keeps vigil all night. 

1846 Iloo« Ch. Diet. (ed. 5), Pernoctaliaxs, watching 
night, tong a custom with the more pious Christians, 
especially before the greater festivals. 

+ Perno:ctate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pernoctdre, f. Per- 1 + nox, noct-ent night.) 


Tt 


all 


| To stay all night; to pass the night. 


1633 Cockenram, Pernoctate, lo tarry all night. 

Pernoctation (p5ingkictjan). (ad. L. per 
noclalién-em a passing the night, n. of action f. 
pernocldre: see prec.] The action of passing or 
pence the night; esp. in £ce/, use, spending 
the night in prayer; an all-night vigil. 

1633 Pevnne /listriomastix 429 Those Diabolicatl per- 
noctations which are this day practised. ne Jer. Taytor 
Gt Exenip, 1. Disc. iv. $16. 128 Instances of sack-cloth,.. 
long fasts, pernoctation in prayers. 1745 H. Bourne A xtig. 
Vudg. xii. 117 Among the primitive Christians the Lord's day 
was always ushered in with a Pernoctation or Vigil. 1839 
W. O. Maxninc Law Nations tw. vi. (1875) 194 The rule uf 
pernoctation and twenty-four hours possession. 1893 Let. 
Nat. Biog XX XV. 334/1 He (F. H.H. A. Mahomed]... used 
to go to Cambridge every evening by the fast train in order 
lo perform the pernoctation essential for keeping 2 term. 

+Pernor. aw. Obs. Also 5-7 pernour(e, 
(§ -er), 7 parnor, purnor. ie AF. pernour = OF, 
preneor, -eur taker, £. prendre, pren-anl to el 
A taker or receiver, esp. of rent or profits of lan 
or other property. 

[usgs Barrton 1. xxii, §14 Nos peruours de vitayle ou de 
autre chose [fvans/. Our takers of victuals or other things). 
1341 Holts of Parit. 11, 133/2 Et ge les Pernours puissent 

rendre les Leynes] 1485 Acts Hon VEi,c. 1 That the 

emaundaunt in every suche cas have his accion ayenst 
the. .pernours [oll o//'. Verner] ofthe profittesof the Londes 
or Tenementesdemaunded 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng.\.xxx, 
Vhat wryt of annuyte lyeth neuer agaynst the pernoure: 
but onlye agaynst the grantour or his heyres. 1642 tr. 
Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ix. § 606. 26a If there be grauntee of a 
rent charge in fee, and a stranger is purnor of the rent. 

+Pernyng. 06s. rare—'. [? 

Usually taken as vbl.sb or pr. pple. of a conjectural vb, 
fern, metathesized variant of preac, Pazen. But the passage 
Is obscure. Perh. ‘bitwene' governs‘ tortors and trulofez'.] 

13.. Gaw. & Gr Knut. 611 On hrode sylkyn borde & 
hryddex on semez, As papiayez passe? pernyng bitwene 
Tortors & trulofez entayled so by 

Perochial(1, obs. ff. PanocuiaL. Perochito: 
see PanakeET. Peroffer, obs. f. PRorrer. 

Perofskite (pérg'fskait). 3/2. Also perov-, 
perow-. [Named 1839 from personal name /’e- 
rovski: see -1TE.] Titanate of calciam, occarring 
iv crystals varying in colour from yellow to black. 

1844 Dana Afin, (ed. 2) 424 Perovskite consists principally 
of titanic acid or oxide and lime. 187% Nevill Catal. Alin, 
zaa Perowskite. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Mocks Class. 
39 Perofskite occurs as an accessory in chlorite-schist. 

erogua, Perogue, obs. ff. Pinacua, Pirocur. 
+Peroke. Obs. rare—'. [perh. a variant of 
PERvkE, which, as also the It. perrucco, orig. meant 
‘hair of the head’, ‘ long locks’, ‘shock of haiz’.) 
app. The floss silk of a cocoon. 

1940 Treas Poore Men 7b, Rawe sylke & namely of the 
Peroke of the sytke worme, 

Perokito: see PARAKEET. 

Peromelous (pisrg'milas), 2. Zool. [f Gr. 
wnpopeAys with maimed limbs (f. wypés maimed + 
péAos limb) +-ous.] Having the limbs defective or 
wanting, as the group Peromela (Dameéril 1841) or 
Ophiomarpha of Amphibians, now hela 

1875 Huxcey in Bera Brit. 1. 751/1 Some Labyrintho- 
donts were devoid of limbs, or peromelous. /édd. 770/2 
The peromelous modification of the Labyrinthodont type. 

Peron, Peronall, obs. ff. Perron, PARNEL. 

Peronate (pierénct),a. Bot. [ad. L. pzrandiss 
rough-booted, f. fZro boot of hide.] (See quot.) 

183 Linovey /utrod, Bot 306 Peronate; laid thickly over 
with a woolly substance, ending in a sort of meal. . . This 
term is only applied to the stipes of Fungi. 1866 7reas. 
Bot 866/2. 

'Perone (perdn?). Anat. Also perona. [mod. 
L. peroné, perona, a. Gr. wepovn a pin, a buckle, 
the fibula.) The Fruxa or small bone of the leg. 
1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed.2), Perona, also called 


Fibi because it jo the Muscles of the Leg. 1 
Brain in PAG. $i KM 1.150 The Perone was fix de 


(bia at the upper part, bya Pin. 1798 J.S. Le Drans 
Onan aie, aa) tae The Peroue wal aie obliquely. 


Peroneal (peranfal), a. Anat. {f. mod.L. 
peronze-tus (f, perone : see prec.) +-AL.] Pertaining 
to or connected with the ferone or fibula. 


R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 223 A branch of the ° 
ee ae 1 nec Elem. Amat. 177 the 


fibula, or peroneal bone of the leg. 


PERONEO-. 


Peroneo- (peroniie), comb. form of mod.L. 
peroneus, -xus, PERONKAL, forming adjs. applied 
to ligaments, muscles, etc. connected with the 
fibula and with some other part denoted by the 
second element: as Peroneo-calca ‘neal, Peroneo- 
ta‘rsal, Peroneo-ti-bial. These may also be 
used ellipt. as sbs. (sc. mzsci¢, etc.). 

1831 R. Knox Céoguet’s Anat. 225 Anterior Peroneo-tarsal 
Ligament, 1872 Humenay Myology 21 A part of the pos- 
terior peroneo-tarsat ligament, 

lPeronens (peronids). Anat. [mod.L. (prop. 
adj. sc. meuscidus muscle), f, Perong.] Name 
given to various muscles connected with the fibula. 

31704 J. Hanns Lez. Techn, 1, Peronens primus, a Muscle 
of the’ 7avsus. 1872 Humruay Afyology 22 Insinnating 
itself between the peroneus muscle and the fibula. 1875 
Huxiey & Maatin Ele. Biol. (1883) 232 The peronens ; 
the largest and most external [muscle]. 

ii Peronium (pérounidm). Zool, Pl. ~ia. 
(mod.L., a. Gr. reponov, dim, of nepévy fibala, pin.] 
Each of the cartilaginous processes connecting the 
bases of the tentacles with the marginal ring in the 
Narcomeduse, a section of the //ydrozoa. Hence 
Pero-nial a., of or pertaining to a peronium. 

1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anrnt. Life 749 In the Nar- 
comedusz,..a nerve extends from the outer ring beneath 
each peronium. In the Peganthidz..the peronia are very 
rudimentary. 1898 Sepewick 7e.xrtbk. Zool. 1, 136 Oloporpae 
or peronial streaks of ectoderm passing from tbe auditory 
tentacles may be present. — 

|| Peronospora (perong’sp6ra). Bot, [mod.L., 
f, Gr. mepéry pin, etc. (see PERONE) + omdpos seed, 
Spore.] A genus of minute parasitic fangi (moulds 
or mildews), of which several species canse very 
destructive diseases in various plants, as 2”, véticola 
in the grape-vine, and P, #zfestans in the potato, 

1884 S. Hisseao in 7inzes 27 Dee., Definite tracing of 
the resting spores of the peronospora. 1892 Daily News 
9 July 3/5 Vines and olives are promising, and the perono- 
spoia..has till now caused no sensible damage. 1895 Trvecs 
2 Jan. 13/2 Reports of the appearance of peronosporos on 
the growing crop [of currants]. 

Peropod (pie'réppd), z.and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
Zool. L, Léropoda, {. Gr. mpds maimed + 103- foot.] 
a. adj, Having rudimentary hind limbs, as certain 
serpents; belonging to the division frofoda of 
serpents, inclnding the pythons, boas, etc. b. 5d. 
A serpent of this division. So Pero*podous a. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Conip. Anat. 490 In all Sheath 
zmong which the Peropoda only are provided with any 
rudiments at all. 

+Pero'pus. O/s. Also 7 paropa, parapos, 
piropus, 8 pyropus. (Origin unascertained.] A 
kind of fabric used in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the same as or similar to PARAGON. 

e160g Alleg. Worsted Weavers (B. M. Add. MS, 12504, 
art. 64) A peropus snd paragon [are] all one [cloth}. did. 
[see PanaGon sé. 5]. 1622 Boxorn. Making Silk 2g Be it 
say, Piropus, the backside of old Veluet, or such like stuffe 
as hath no wooll on it. 1623 J. Tavton (Water P.) Praise 
Henpseed Wks. (1630) tt. 64/2 Rash, Taffata, Paropa, and 
Nouato, Shagge, Fillizetta, Damaske and Mockado. 1624 
in Maworth Househ, Bks. (Surtees) 214, 10 yards of watered 

eropus.. to make my Lady a cassock, xxx’. 1625 in J. C 
Tentressn AMliddlesex County Ree. 11. 184 Stealing of a 


peece of imbrodered Peropus, 1706 in Watson Coll. Scot. 


Poems 1. 28 No proud Pyropus, Paragon, Or Chackarally. . 


Peroqua, Peroque, obs. ff. Prracua, Pirocve. 

Perorate (pe'rérzt), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ferordre to speak at length or to the close, f. 
PER- 1 + drdare to speak.] 

1. intr. To speak at length, deliver an oration. 

1603 Sin C. Hevnon Fud. Astrol. xxii. 493 Now bauing 
perorated (as he thinkes) sufficiently, he beginnes to growe 
toaconelusion. 16z0 Baent tr. Sarpi’s Counc. Trent 1. 
125 They should demand of the Pope, some man of worth to 
perorate against theaccnsed. 1827 Caatyce Afise., Richter 
(1869) 4 Dr. Gabler and Dr. Spazier were perorating over the 

rave. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. § Dogma (1876) 331 They will 
et the intelligent Unitarian perorate for ever about the 
Atonement if he likes. 

b. trans. To atter with declamation, declaim. 

31681 Covvit lhigs Supplic. (1751) 119 Thus did he perorat 
his fliting. 1850 Caatytx Latfer-d, Path. ii. (1872) 60 A 
foolish stump-orator, perorating. .mere benevolences. 

2. intr, To sum up or conclude a spcech or 
oration; to utter the peroration of a speech. 

3808 Dr umicey Let. to Sister 20 June in‘ H. A. Page’ 
Life (1877) L. 140, 1 summed up or perorated by impressing 
on his misguided mind that [etc.]}. 18:8 Hoaouse é/ist, 
filustr. (ed. 2) 336 The following innocent conclusion with 
which Visconti perorates. 1855, Browninc Old Pict. Florence 
xxxiv, How we shall prologuize, how we sball perorate. 

Hence Perorating f//. a. 

1897 Daily News 17 Mar. 6/4 [He] has that besetting sin 
of perorating speakers—he drops his voice at the close of 
his periods. 


Peroration (peroré-fan). [nd. L. perératian- 
em the winding up of a speech, n. of action from 
L. perdrare: sce prec. So obs. F, pédroration, F. 
peroraison.] 

1, The conclading part of an oration, speech, or 
written discourse, in which the speaker or writer 
sums up and commends to his audience with force or 
eamestness the matter which he has placed before 
them ; hence, any rhetorical conclusion to a speech. 
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e'1440 Carcrave Life St. A’a“h. wv. 536 This was at pat 
Bis hir peroracyon. 1570 Foxe 4. & Af, (ed. 2) 1205/2 

inally in the end of hys peroration, he concludeth the whole 
summe of hys minde, in this effect, 1663 CowLey Verses 4 
Ess.(1669) 73 Which if I should undertake to do I should 
never get to the Peroration. 1790 Burke Fr, Revo. Wks. V. 
131 When he arrives at his peroration. 1875 Hzetrs Soc. 
Press, viii, 113 He should be atl along preparing for his 
conclusion, or peroration. P 

2. A discourse; a rhetorical passage. 

1593 Snaks, 2 Hen, VJ, 1.1 105 Nephew, what means this 
passionate discourse? This peroration with such cireum- 
stance, 1607 ‘lorsEL. Four, Beasts Ep. Ded., Leauing 
these perorations, I will endeanor to proue vnto you [etc.]. 
1649 Butwer Pathomyot, Pref. Avj b, Dr. Floud being the 
first that in bis peroration exhibited such a kind of Method. 
1833-6 J. H. Newman f/ist. S&, (1873) IL. ut. xi 295 At other 
times, his peroration contains more..elevated sentiments. 

Hence Perora‘tional a., of or pertaining to a 
peroration. 

1868 Spectator 1 Feb, 120 One of those desperate snatches 
ata perorational metaphor which always remind one of Mr. 
Toots's peroration at the wedding breakfast. ; 

Perorator (pe‘rérelta1), rare. [Agent-n, in 
L. form from ferdrare to PERoRATE.) One who 
perorates ; + the speaker of an cpilogue. 

1560 Incetenn Déisob. Child (Percy Soc.) 55 Here the 
Ryche Man and his Sonne go out, and in commeth the Per- 
oratour. 1827 Carty_e Germ. Rom. 111. 219 Six well-con- 
ditioned perorators. 

So Pero’ratory a., of or pertainiag to peroration ; 
56., utterance of a peroration. 

1882 Society 16 Dec. 8/1 A string of rounded peroratory 

riods. 1903 esto. Gaz, 2 Dec. 2/2 There were occasional 
lapses into what we can only call sentimental peroratory. 

+t Pero‘re, v. Oés. rare. [a. F. pévore-r (1507 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. perdérdre to PERORATE.] 
intr, To perorate, make a peroration. 

1594 R. Asuiey tr. Loys fe Roy 76 When you perored and 
pleaded. /érd. 95 In Athens. .it was not lawful in peroring 
to moue affections. ; 

Perosen, -in, variants of PERRosin Ods. 

Perosseous (porp'siss), a. Physiol. [f. Per- 
+L. os bone, after osseows.] Taking place through 
the substance of the bone. 

1899 Alibutt’s Syst. Med, VIL. 108 We should expect... 
that the perosseous hearing should be affected step by step 
with the meatal, 

Peroxide (parpksaid). Chem, ([f. Per- 5a 
(see note there) + OxipE.] That compound of 
oxygen with another element which contains the 
greatest possible proportion of oxygen. 

1804 T. ‘Tuomson Cheuz. (ed. 2) 1, 103 When a metal has 
combined with as much oxygen as possible, I shall denote 
the compound formed by the term peroxide; indicating by 
it, that the metal is thoronghly oxidized. ‘Thus we have.. 
the terms protoxide and peroxide to denote the minimum 
and maximum of oxidizement; and the terms deufo.xride, 
tritoxide, etc. to denote all the intermediate states which 
Bre capable of being formed. 1804 Hatcrett in PAil. Trans. 
XC1V. 324 The air,. after the wax is burned, combines with 
the superficial part of the oxide, and convertsa portion of it 
into the red or peroxide. 1812 Sian H. Davy Chem Philos. 
380 There are two definite combinations of tin and oxygene: 
the first, which may be called the protexide, is gray; the 
second, which may be called the Jevozxide, is white. 1854 J. 
Scorreen in Orr's Circ. Se., Chen. 305 Binoxide or Peroxide 
of Hydrogen. 1873 Dawson Earth & Man vi. 110 Peroxide 
of iron or iron rust. 188: Bet. Sound by Radiant Energy 
38 A test-tube containing peroxide of nitrogen. 

Hence + Pero‘xidate, Pero‘xidize vis. trans. 
and #ér., to convert, or become ‘converted, into 
a peroxide; to combine with the largest possible 
proportion of oxygen; whence Peroxida‘tion, 
Pero‘xidizement, conversion into a peroxide, 

1857 Mayxe £.rfos. Lex. 918/2 *Peroxidated. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 39 The *peroxidation of the iron renders it less 
soluble in the sulphuric acid. ake Parnece Chem. Anal. 
(1845) 334 To prevent the peroxidation, by the air, of any 
appreciable quantity of the protoxide of iron. 1827 FARADAY 

hen. Manip. xiv. 310 Till the whole of the earth is *per- 
oxidized, 188 Garrop & Baxter Mat. Med 150 The use 
of the chlorine and carbonate of zine..is to peroxidize and 
precipitate any iron, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 225 In order to 
fix the iron by its “peroxidizement. 

+ Perpacate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perpacadre to quiet completely, f. PER- 2 + 
pacare to PacatE.J : 

1623 Cockeram, Perpacate, to set alt things in order. 

Perpen, variant of PARPEN. 

Perpend (psipend), v. arch. [ad. .L. fer- 
pendére to weigh exactly, ponder, consider, f. 
Per- 2 + fendére to weigh, pay, ponder.] 

1. ¢rans. To weigh mentally, ponder, consider, 
examine, investigate. (With simple obj. or obj. cl.) 

1527-8 Fox Let. to Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
i. AGB xxvi. 79 My Lords grace .. perpending and ponder 
ing the exoneration of his own consctence. “1 SHAKS. 
Hen. V, 1v. iv. 8 Perpend my words O Signieur Dewe, and 
marke. 1660 H. More Afyst. Godl. x. it. 496 They being 
not at leisure to perpend things to the bottom. 376a Sterne 
Tr. Shandy V1. xvi, There are a thousand resolutions .. 
weighed, poised, and perpended. 1821 Byron Yuan v. xxii, 
1 shall perpend if your proposal may Be such as J can 
fe accept. — 

. absol. or tntr. 

r6or Suaks. Twel. Nov. i 3 
Princesse, and giue eare. 1848 
Perpend upon this..at your leisure. 
Lit, & Soc. Fudgue 132 
and reflect. 


Therefore, perpend my 
lackw. Afag. LXVV. 107 
_ 1868 W. R. Grec 
hey are..too impatient to perpend 


PERPENDICULAR. 


+2. To weigh in a balance. (A Latinism.) Ods. 

1660 Staniey /fist. Philos. x. (1701) 3785/2 He thinks how 
long Cancer the day extends, And Capricorn the night: 
Himself perpends In a just ballance, that no flaw there be, 
Nothing exuberant, but that all agree. 

Hence Perpe*nding vé/. s6.; + Perpesndment. 

31667 WateRnouse Fire Lond. 48 Great enterprises alwayes 
requiring grave perpendment of the method. 168: R. Frem- 
inc Fulfill. Script, (1801) 1. 246 O that these would but by 
a serious perpending consider the work of the Lord. 1868 
F. BE. Pacer Lucretia 190, 1 had barely finished my per- 
pendings and explorations, when [etc.}. 

Perpend, obs. form of PARPEN. 

+Perpe'ndant, -ent, a. Obs. rare. [f. Per 
4 + PENDANT, -ENT.] @. Remaining appendant, 
b. Hanging down very mach. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, Bh. x. $ 643. 278 A man seised of 
a mannor unto which an advowson is appendant doth thereof 
enfeoffe a stranger ‘ Exceptis, reservatis etc. or Praeter ’ one 
acre, and name tbe acre, and the Advowson, this is a good 
exception.. .And the Advowson shall be perpendant unto the 
acre which is reserved. 1650 BuLWwER A nthropomet. xi. 108 
Their perpendent Lips hang down above a Cuhite tow. 

+Perpender. Afasonry. Obs. [f. perpend, 
PaRPEen + -ER1.] = PARPEN. 

1611 Cotcr., Perpins, perpenders, or perpent stones; 
stones made iust as thick as a wall, and shewing their 
smoothed ends on either side thereof. 1785 in Jounson 
[erroneously explained as ‘a coping stone ’]. 


+Perpendicle. Oés. rare. [a. OF. fper- 
pendicle (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. perpen- 
diculum plummet, plumb-line, f. *serpendére, f. 
Per- 2 + fendére to hang. Cf. mod.F. perpen- 


dieule (16th c.), It. perpendicole.] A plumb-line. 
14.. in Halliwell Rava Math. (1841) 58 Come toward and 
‘ofroward til be perpendicle, pat es tosay be threde whereon 
iE plumbe henges falle ie pe mydel lyne of be quadrant. 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Perpendicle, a plumb line,..with 
lead at the end. 1785 Jounson, Perpendicle, anythin; 
hanging down by a straight line. 1867 Suvru Saflor's 
Word-bk., Perpendicle, the plumb-line of an old quadrant. 


Perpendicular (pé:péndi‘ki#la:), @., adv., 
and st. Also 6 -pent-. [a. OF. perpendiculer, 
-ter, = Sp. perpendicular, It. perpendicolare, ad. L. 
perpendicular-ts, {. perpendicul-um: see prec. and 
“ARI, Mod.F, has the parallel form perpen 
laire, ad. L. perpendicularius (both forms in 
Frontinns tst c.).] 

A. adj, 1. Situated at right angles to the plane 


of the horizon, or directly aa or down; vertical, 
¢1391 Cuaucza Astro?, 1. § 23 Thow most have a plomet 
hanging on a We heyer than thin heued on a perche, & 
thilke lyne mot hange enene perpendiculer by-twixe the pool 
& thin eye. 15985 Enen Decades 121 It receaneth the soonne 
beames at noonetyde directly perpenticular over their heades, 
1638 Sir T. Herpert Trav. (ed. 2) 193 In the Sunnes per- 
pendicular glances, wee found it hot. 1725 De Fou Voy. 
round World (1840) 326 The water of the lake was swelled 
about two feet perpendicular. 18zz Imison Se. & Art 1.74 
Measure the perpendicular height of tbe fall of water, in feet. 
igs Garenen Breech Loader 211 Vhe prettiest of shots and 
adifficult one to make is the perpendicular shot. 7 
b. Of an ascent or descent: Nearly vertical ; 


very steep, precipitous. 

1596 Suaxs. x Hen, /V,u. iv. 378 The stig Scot of 
Scots, Dowglas, he that runnes a Horse-backe vp a Hill 
perpendicular. 1822 Byron Heaven §& Earté 1. ili, Trees 
that twine their roots with stone In perpendicular places. 
1838 Dickens Mick. Nick. iti, A female voice, proceeding 
from a perpendicular staircase at the end of the passage. 
1880 /raser’s Mag. May 650 olippey steps .. connect the 
warious stories of this perpendicular hamlet. 

c. Of persons: Of erect figure or attitude when 
standing or riding; also, upright; (/zorous) in 


a standing position. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1775) 1. 44 (Bidet) He eanter'd 
away before me as happy and as perpendicular as a prince. 
31826 Miss Mitrorn Village Ser. u. (1863) 319 A stiff per- 
pendicular old maid. 18g1 Cartye Sterling u. i. (1872) 89 
A stout broad gentleman of sixty, perpendicular in attitude. 
1859 Susuday Zines 16 Oct. 5/3 Every seat..was occupied 
and perpendicular accommodation threatened to be st 2 
premium. 1897 Daily News z4 Mat. 7/3 In the slang of the 
trade perpendicular drinking is the drinking that goes onat 
bars, the customer standing. 


+d. fig. Directly leading /o, entailing, or ante- 


cedent /o; direct. Ods. . , . 

[1579 J. Stuanes Gaping Gulf F iv b, Thys french mariage ts 
..the very rightest perpendicular downfal that can be 
imagined from the point france to our English state.] 163 
Litucow Trav, rv. 166 To these of the first reason, tbere is 
another perpendicular cause. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ef. 1, xi, 44 Distorting the order and theorie of causes per- 
pendicular to their effects. 165: Biccs Vew Disp. 14 The 
prime indication perpendicular to health, and condueible to 
perfect restnuration, 

te. Directly dependent. Oés. 4 

1555 Even Decades 48, 1 haue added this [book] to the 
tenthe as a perpendiculer lyne, and as it werea backe guyde 
or rerewarde to the other. /d/d. 50, 1 wyll nowe therfore 


* soo make an ende of this perpendiculer conclusion of the hole 


Decade. 1632 Lrrucow Trav. 1. 58 A perpendicular Pro- 
uince annexed to it. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Dise. (x71) MIT. 
239 T’o have our Wills intirely conformable, and as it were 
Perpendicular to his. 4 . .. 

2. Geom. Of a line or plane: Having a direction 
at right angles to a given line, plane, or surface. 
Const. to (+ with). 

‘A line is said to he perpendicular (now more usually 
Norma) to a curve when it meets the tangent at the point 
of intersection at right angles. 


PERPENDICULAR. 


3570 Bitzinestry Lnclid 1, def. x. 3 The right lyne which 
standeth erected, is called a perpendiculer line to thal vpon 
which it standeth. 1624 Wotion Archit. in Relig. Gee 
aq That the Walls be most exactly perpendicular to the 
Ground-Work1 for the right Angle..is the true cause of all 
Stability, both in Artificial and Natural Positions. | 3667 
Primate City & C. Buitd.159 How to draw a Perpendicular 
Line from any Point, to any Line given. 1913 Leont 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 11 The middle of the upmost 
Wall ought to be feieediculer with the middle of the 
nethermost. 1882 Mincnin Unipi. Ainensat. 37 Moving 
in a plane perpendicular to the axis. 


8. Arch. Applied (first by Rickman) to the third 
or Florid style of English Pointed Architecture, 
developed ont of the Decorated style in the latter 
part of the fourtcenth century, and prevalent 
thronghont the fifteenth, characterized by the 


vertical lines of its tracery. 

r81a-16 Rickman Styles of Archit. (1817) 44 Perpendicular 
English, .. ‘The name clearly designates this style, for the 
mullions of the windows, and the ornamental pannellings ran 
in perpendicular lines. 1820 D, Turner Zour Normandy 
1. 167 Nowhere. ,=have I been able to trace amang our Gallic 
neighbours the existence of the siinple perpendicular style. 
1875 Stunas Const. Hist. I. xvii. 6a5 The unmeaning 
symmetry of the Perpendicular Style. 1904 J. T. Fowiex 

wrhamn Univ, 10 Lhree good Perpendicular windows. 


4. Comd, 

1865 Lo. Baoucuam in Circ. Se. 1. Introd. Disc. 6 The 
third side of a perpendicular-sided triangle, 

+B. adv. In a perpendicular manner; perpen: 
dicularly, vertically. Ods. 

le 129% : see A, 1.) 1927 R. Tuoane in Hakluyt Poy. (1589) 
253 The one in the Occidental! part descendeth perpendicular 
ee the ip casree: 1699 Kvetyn Aal. Hort. (ed. 9) 63 
If the Tree be too ponderous Lo be lifted perpendicular by 
the Hand alone, 19792 A/unchausen's Trav. Suppl. 80 To 
fall near two miles perpendicular. 

C. sé, 1. An instrument or appliance for indicat- 
ing the vertical line from any point: e.g. a 
mason’s or builder’s plumb-rule or plumb-level; 
a gunner’s level: see quots. 

31603 B, Jonson Yas. / Entertainm. Wks. (Rudg.) 531/2 
In her Jap she held a perpendicular or level, as the ensign 
of evenness and rest. 1664 Butter //ud. it iii, 1019 111 
make them serve for perpendic‘lars As true as e'er were 
used by Bricklayers, @1727 Newron Chronol. Amended 
i (1728) 148 Dadalus..invented the chip-ax, and saw, and 
wimble, and perpendicular. x92 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 
111. 384 An instrument, .called a Perpendicular, to be used 
instead of a quadrant of altitude with the artificial globes. 
3819 Pantologia, Perpendicular, in Runners, is a small 
instrument, used for finding the centre line of a piece in the 
eperation of pointing it to a given object. 1859 F. A. 
Grireitua Arzit, Alan. (1862) 121 One quadrant, one per- 
pendicular, for every four or five mortars. 

2. A line at right angles to the plane of the 
horizon, a vertical line; also, a vertical plane or 
face; Joasely, » very steep or precipitous face; 
nsteep. Zhe ferfendicular (sc. line, direction). 

3632 Litncow 7rav, x. an The Perpendiculars of long. 
reaching Caucasus. 1656 Heviin Sure. #rance 4 Rising 
froin thn bottam to the top ina perpendicular. 1756-7 tr, 
Keysler's Trav, (1760) 111. 343 ‘The tower of this church is 
observed to lean a little from the perpendicular. 1772-84 
Cook's Voy. (1790) 1V. sg0r The tide rises and falls about 
six feet, upon a perpendicular, 1817 Byron Afaufred tn. ii. 
4 Over the crag’s headlong perpendicular. 1837-9 Hattam 
ffist. Lit, U1. ii, § 29. 160 eineeantl: i said..to have 
restored 1o the perpendicular [a tower] at Cento seventy-five 
feet high, which had swerved five feet. 1838 Ciotl Eng. & 
Arch. Frut. 1. 394/1 The length of the A'udy is 155 fect 
beiween the perpendiculars, 

b, Upright or erect position or attitude; also fg. 
moral uprightness, rectitude. 

1859 Geo, Evtot A. Sede iv, For my part, 1 think it’s 
better 1o see when your perpendicular’s trne, than to see a 
ghost. 1862 Lowett Sigfow P, Ser. iu iii, ‘They suit. .avt 
or Southan gen‘leman thet keeps his parpendic'lar. 1874 

« Haroy Sfadding Crowd iii, Springing to her accustomed 
perpendicular like a bowed Meplinge ane seated herself in 
the manner demanded hy the saddle. 1884 Tennyson Becket 
it.ii, Your lordship affects the unwavering perpéndicular. 

¢. (s/ang.) A meal taken standing ; an entertain- 
ment or party at which most of the guests remain 
standing, 

387s 'M. Lecrano’ Camd, Fresher, xxi, This was the 
first occasion on which he had been honovred with an 
invitation to a Perpendicular, as such entertainments are 
styled. 1873 Slang Dict., Perpendicular, a \onch taken 
standing-up at a tavern bar, 1882 EDNA Lyatt Donovan 
ix. 1, 207, I dutifully attended my mother to three fashion- 
able crawds—‘ Pe pcre iculars "is the best name for them, for 
there 13 generally barely room for standing. 1890 RoMANES 
in Life 266 Yesterday we had here [at Edinburgh] what at 


Cambridge used to be called o i Set Wi 
Miieattins sak per: ed a ‘perpendicular '—-twenty 


3. Geom. A straight line at right angles ton given 
line, plane, or surface. (Chiefly in phr. 70 draw a 
Perpendicular ta a line, te raise a p. upon a line, fa 


fet falla p. upon a ine from abe without it, ete.) 
13572 Dicces Pantom., Alath, Treat, def, xxiii. T iij, A 
ine falling from rny solide angle of these bodyes perpen- 
dicularlye on the corgse playne or base, shall be named 
= solides Perpendiculare. 1704 J. Haras Lex. Techn. |, 

erpendicular to a Parabola, isa Right Line cutting the 
Parabola in the Point in which any other Right Line touches 
_— which is also its self Perpendicular to that Tangent. 
1806 Huron Courie Afath. 1.286 A Perpendicular is the 
Shortest Line that can be drawn from a Given Point to an 
Indefinite Line, 1827 747, It. 345 A perpendicular measures 
the distance of any point froma plane. 
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Perpendicularity (ps:péndikisleriti). ([f. 
L. type *perpendiculdrtlds, {. Zerpendicular-1s; see 
prec. and -iTy, Cf. mod.F. perpendicularité (1741 
in Dict. Acad.), Sp., lt. perpendienlarita.) 

1. Vertical or upright position; upright attitude 
or posture ; verticality. 

1589 Purtennam Eng, Poesie it. x. (Arh,) 102 In boildings 
of stone or bricke the mason giveth a band..to hold in the 
worke fast and maintaine the perpendicularitie of the wall. 
1664 Power £xp, Philos. uw. 110 Pendents..multiply their 
undulations before they rest in their desired Perpendicularity. 
1760 Stices in PAil. Trans. LY. 42 The column supported 
its perpendicularity near a quarter of an hour, 1874 Parker 
Goth, circhit, w. vi. 195 VYerpendicularity is..the charac- 
teristic of these windows. 1874 T. Harpy Aladding Crowd 
xviii, His square-framed perpendicularity showed more fully 
now than in the crowd and bustle of the market-house. 

2. Geom. Position or direction at right angles fo 
a given line, surface, or plane. 

s7ag Watts Logic 1. il. § 3 The perpendicularity of these 
lines toeach other, is the difference of a right angle. 1841 
J. R. Younc Math, Dissert. ii 73 ‘Vhey preserve their per- 
pendicolarity to one another, 1872 Pkoctor £ss. Astrou, 
xxv. qax Perpendicularity of intersection. 

Perpendicularly (ps:péndi-ki#laili), adv. 
{f. PERPENDICULAR a, + -LY 2} In a perpendicular 
manner. 1. Directly up or down, vertically. 

1555 EDEN aired The soonne havinge his course per- 
pendiculerly or directly over the same, 1605 Suaks. Lear 
iv, vi. 54 The altitude Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. 
31725 Dr For Voy. round World (1840) 333 It rose about 
two fathoms perpendicularly, 1885 Spectator 8 Aug. 1045/1 
The trees... grow perpendicularly for 100 feet before the 
branches commence. 

+b. fig. Directly. Obs. 

1658 J. Jones Ovid's fdi's 48 Gods presence is everywhere 
but more Perpendicut'y in his Temple. 1688 Norris 
Theory Love Pref. 4 Yo write nothing hut what is directly 
and perpendicularly ta the Point in hand. 

2. Geom. At right angles to some line or plane. 

1570 Buuncsuny Euclid 1. Post. iv. 6 A mene angle is 
cansed of one right lyne falling perpendicularly vppon an 
other. 1667 Paimatt City & C. Suid. 159 A right Line 
drawn cuts the Line given perpendicularly. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 208 You must not hold the Blade of this Tool 
perpendicularly before the Work,.,but aslant. 1879 Cassei/'s 
Techn. Educ. ¥\, 349/2 Cogs or pins placed perpendicularly 
to the face of the wheel. 

Perpendi‘cularness. ‘are. 
-NESS.] DPerpendicularily. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] fist. Jestine xxiv. go Munified.. 
with the Perpendicularnes and quarry of the rocke. 1747 
in Battey vol. TT. 

+Perpensa-tion. Ods. rvare—°. [ad. L. fer- 
pensation-em, from perpensare to weigh or consider 
carefully, freq. of perpendire to PERPEND.] 

3623 CockeraM, Perpensation, a due examining. 1658 
Puirures, Perpension, or Perpensation. 

+Perpe'nsed, 2. Ots. rare'. [f. OF. per- 
pensd (13th c.), pa. pple. of ferfenser, or f. 1. per- 
peus-us (see PERPENStTY) + -ED.) Thoroughly 
considered, thought out, deliberate: = L. perpensus. 
Hence +Perpensedly adv., with deliberation, de- 
liberately: = L. ferfense. 

e1ggo tr. fal. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No, 29) 102 That 
he might set forwarde his perpensed malitions Enterprise. 
1624 Br. Mountacu /mimed. Addr. 156 Uf men doe not con- 
sider their sayings perpensedly. : 

+Perpension. 04s. [a. of action f. L. per- 
pendere, perpens- to PERPEND.) Mental weighing ; 
thorough consideration or reflection ; deliberation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Fg. 1. vil. 25 Unto reasonable 
perpensions it hath no place in some Sciences, small in 
others. 1661 Borie Style of Series 238 The Disparity of 
the Influences of the Bare Belief and the Dune Perpension 
ofa Truth. 1674 R. Goorrev /ay. & Ad, PAysie Pref., To 
do which, after serious perpension, I was easily inclin‘d, 

+Perpensity. Obs. rare~'. [E. L. perpensus 
deliberate, pa. pple. of perpendére + -1TY.]  Atten- 
tion. 

1704 Swirt 7. Txé ix, I desire the reader to attend with 
the utmost perpensity. 

Perpensive, 2. Obs. rare—). [f. L. per- 
pens-us deliberate + -Ive.] Deliberative. 

1647 Wano Sinp. Codler 38 1t is rather Christian modesty 
than shame..to be very perpensive. 

Perpent, variant of PARPEN. 


+ ae a, Obs, [£ Per- 4 + Per 
ACUTE (which already contains the same prefix).] 
Intensely or excessively acute. 

1647 WARD Simp, Cobler 23 To still the sad unquieinesse 
and per-peracute contentions of that most comfortable 
and renowned island, 1661 Lovst. Hist. Anint. & Blin. 
438 If simply acute they may be judged on the fourteenth 

lay: If peracute on the seventh; if perperacute on the 
fourth. 1665 Harvey Advice agst, Plague 10 Per-per-acute 
malign Feaver. 31671 Buacrave Astrol, PAysic 26 There 
are also some Sicknesses perperacute, 

+ Pe-rperous, a. Obs. rave~°. [f. L. perper-us 
heedless, inconsiderate, faulty, erroneous + -ous.) 
Hence + Perperoualy adz. Obs. rare—' - 
L, perpfere], foolishly, erroneously, wrongly; 
+Perperitude Ods. rave—°, inconsiderateness, 
foolish error. 

1623 Cockeram, Perperitude, rudenesse. 1657 TOMLINSON 
Reno's Disp. 398 Not the factitions Lacca as some per- 
perously imagine. 1657 PAysical Dict., Perperously foolishly 
and unskilfully. 


{f. as pree. + 


PERPETRATRIX. 


+Perpe'ssion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. perpes- 
ston-em, |. PEne1,2 + passtén-em suffcriag, Passton.} 

1. Endurance of suffering. 

a 3603 T, Caatwricut Coe: Rhem. N. T. (1618) 629 
Free from all perpession or painfull passion. 1628 Gauiz 
Pract. The. (1629) 167 Yet was our Sauiour both. . terrified 
in the apprehension of Wrath; and in the perpession of 
Death, crucified. 1659 Pearson Creed’ xii. (1741) 393 The 
eternity of destruction in the language of Scripture signifies 
& perpetual perpession and duration in misery. 

2. Snffering of impact or influence. rave—!. 

3675 J. Suitn Chr. Relig. App. u. 13 Ascribing all ..to 
the Peipastons, Collisions, aioe and Miztures of 
Natural Beings among themselves. 

+ Perpet. 04s. Abbreviation of PERPETUANA. 

371s in Somers /'racts 11. 38 Flannels, Perpets, Serges 
and Stuffs Exported from Christmas 1708 to Christmas 1709. 
31745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman x\vii. (1841) 11. 190 The 
county of Essex is chiefly taken up with the manufacture of 
bags and perpets. 

Perpetrable (p5:pétrab'l), a. [ad. late L. 


perpeirabilis (Tertull. c200), f. perpetrdre: see 


below and -anie.] Capable of being perpetrated. 

23734 Nowtn xan. t. iit, (1740) 128 No Wickedness per- 
petrable with Safety will be left undone, 

+ Pe'rpetrate, fu. ffle. Obs. Also 5-6 -at. 
ad. L. perpetrat-us, pa. pple. of ferpelrare : see 
next, In use before introduction of the finite vb., 
and after that as its pa. pple., uatil displaced by 
perpetrated.) Perpetrated. 

3474-3 Rolls of Parit, V1. 19/1 Treasons and Felonyes .. 
ve any persone done or perpetrat. @1548 Hatt CAron., 

dw, LV agg Vhe ee tyrannye. .that he and his people 
had perpetrate and committed. 1549 Cawipl. Scot. x. 82 
‘These cruel inuasions perpetrat contrar onre realme. ¢ 2614 
Sin W, Mure Dido & Encas v 375 Pigmalion’s cruell crime, 
Against her mate in privy perpetrate. 

Perpetrate (ps spétre't), v.  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perpetrare to carry through, execute, perform, 
f, Per- 1 + pairare to bring to pass, effect. In 
Latin, the thing perpetrated might be good or bad; 
but in Eng. the verb, having been first used in the 
statutes in reference tothe committing of crimes, has 
been associated with evil deeds.) frans. ‘To per- 
form, execute, or commit (a crime or evil deed). 

1547 Act 1 Edw, V/,c.12 § 5 Yf anny parsone being ons 
conuicted. .shall..eftsones commit or perpetrate anny of the 
offences before mentioned. 1581 Lampanrce Zirea. 1. vii. 
(1588) 264 1f the offence bee perpetrated in a Larne of the 
house. 1634 Sir 1. Heraert 7rav. 34 To perpetrate like 
villany on the other Princes, 1749 SMotteTT Regiciie v. ii, 
The auspicious hour To perpetrate the deed. 1855 Prescott 
PAiti~ (1, 1.1. vic 79 All the usual atrocities were perpe- 
trated by the brutal soldiery. 

+b. in neutral sense. O45. rave. 

1663 Butter //aud. 1. i, 881 Success, the mark no mortal 
Wit, Or surest hand can always hit: For whatsoe‘er we 
perpetrate, We do but row, w’are steer‘d Ly Fate. P 

@. collog. Used humorously of doing anythiag 
which the speaker affeets to treat as execrable or 
shocking; aslo perpetrate a pun, a caricalure, etc. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley axzi, Sir Philip induced two of 
his sisters to perpetrate a duet. 1861 Caatk ffist, Lng, 
Lit, VW. 173 Tt wrs now that they [Tate and Brady] per- 

trated in concert their version, or perversion, of the 

salms, with which we are still afflicted. Afad. One of the 
worst pans ever perpetrated. 

Hence Pe'rpetrated f4/.a., Pe‘rpetrating v5/. sd. 

sssz Huroet, Perpetated, ba sacha f 43 Mitton 
Divorce u. iii, The perpetrating of an odious and manifold 
sin. 1660 R. Cone Yustice Vind. Ep. Ded. 3 The most 

rpetrated villany committed in the sight of the sun. 1697 

RYDEN Aeneid vit. 452 The forests, which., Fierce Romulus 
for perpetrated crimes A sacred refuge made. 

Perpetration (pspétrét fon). [ad. L. perpe- 
tration-em, n, of action from sect ti | to PER- 
PETRATE: so in mod.F. (Littré).] The action of 
perpetrating or performing (an evil deed); the 
committing (of a crime); also, the action per- 
petrated ; a wicked or cruel action; an atrocity. 

€3480 Mirour Saluacioun 3961 Of asynne dedely. .after 

tracionne. 1534 Act 26 Hen. V/1i,c.6§1 The people 
of Wales. .have.. uered in perpetracion and commission 
of diuers & manifold theftes. 1680 Connterplots 4 The 
flagitious Atchievements and most nefandous perpetrations 
of that Parliament. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirrs /fas/ian iv, A man 
whose passions might impel him to the perpetratioo of 
almost any crime. 1854 J. H. Newman Lect. Hist, Turks 
11, 1.436 The savage perpetrations of Zingis and Timour. 
+b, Performance (in neutral sense). Obs. rare. 

1631 Doxne Serm., Afatt. v. 16 (1640) 79 In the acting 

and perpetration of a good work. vA y 
c. collog, The execution of something which the 


speaker humorously affects to consider very bad or 


“atrocions ’, or as execrably performed. 

3849 Rocn Ch, of Fathers 1.215 The whimsical perpetra- 
tions of BorrominL nd 

Perpetrator (p-zpétre'taz). a. L. perpetrd- 
tor, agent-n. from Zerpetrdre to PERPETHRATE.} One 
who perpetrates or commits (an evil deed). 

1570 Foxe A. 4 AZ, (ed. 2) 10/2 Estemedas menquellersand 
perpetratours of most wicked factes. 1769 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. \V. iii. 34 The actor or absolute perpetrator of tbe 
crime. 1828 Scotr /. Jf. Herth aix, The perpetrator of this 
foni murder. r86z Burton Sk. Hunter (1863) 183 What is 
often said. .of other crimes.. if the perpetrator be sufficiently 
illustrious, it becomes a virtue, 

Hence Pe'rpetra tress, Perpetratrix(-tr7triks) 
[see -£88, -RIX], a female perpetrator. 


PERPETRE. 


1889 H. F. Woop ne of Rue Cain vi, 82 Mistress 
Lurid, perpetratress of those naughty tales. 1894 Vests, 
pen 1§ June, Constance Kent. .the perpetratrix of the Road 
murder. 

+Perpetre, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. perpttre-r 
(14the,), ad. L. perpetrare.] trans. To perpetrate. 

3490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 26 ¥* detestable cryme, per- 

tred and commysed in the persone of her swete and 
late amyable husbonde. 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495) 1. xxviii, 24/1 He beynge on a time in his cell or 
lyty! hous was perpetred & commysed a murdre by some 


homycides. te 

Perpetuable (p2spe'lizab'l), a. rare. [f. L. 
perpetu-Gre to perpetuate: see -ABLE.] Capable 
of being perpetuated. “i 

1885 GooDALE Physiot, Bot. (1892) 444 When onceoriginated 
they {sports or varieties] are perpetuable hy any of the pro- 
cesses of hud-propagation just described, 


Perpetual (peipe'tiaal), a. (adv. and sé.) 
Also 4 -ewel, 4-7 -uel, 5 -ueil, 6 parpetuall, 
(perputall). [a. F. perpétue?d (s2the. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = It. perfetuale, ad. L. perpetudl-ts (in 
Quint., along with «ziversd?-és), deriv. of per- 
petnus continnons, unbroken, permanent, f. PER- 
1 + (2) petére to aim at, seek. ] 

1. Lasting or destined to last for ever; cternal, 


unceasing ; permanent (during life). 

Perpetual curate: see CURATE 23 80 f. curacy, cure. 

a 140 Hamrote Psalter xxiv. 7 Kepe noght til vengeaunce 
perpetuel be trespasis of ap cpaiass 3377 Lanai. ?. Pe. 
B. xvut. 198 Pat her peyne erpetuel & no preyere hem 
helpe. ¢1400 Macnoev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 He grannt his 
lettres of perpetuele peess till all Cristen men, 1456 Sin G, 
Have Law Arms (S.'T. S.) 9 Men that war symple and 
nocht witty of perpetuale ihn is, 1466 in Archxologia 
(2887) L. 1. 50 Mr. william leek vicar perpetual. 1483 
Caxron G. de fa Tour Cvb, He dyde his wyf to be.. 
putte in pryson perpetuel, a 1833 Fritu Another Bk. agst. 
Rastelé (1829) 227, 1 affirm hell & perpetual damnation, 
1678 Cupwoatn /uteli, Syst. 1. iv. 571 Following Plato, we 
should say, That God was Eternal; but the World only Per- 
petnal. 2742 Vouna Ve, Th, 1. 166 How I dreamt Of Things 
impossible !..Of Joys perpetual in perpetual Change ! 1810 
in Risdon's Surv, Devon 413 Clawton is a perpetual cure. 
1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. Life 15 Béclard. was nnani- 
mously appointed to the office of perpetual secretary to that 
learned society. 1878 Hpxtey PAysiogr. 64 The [mountain] 
top will be enveloped in perpetual snow. 

b. Perpetual motion, motion that goes on for 
ever; sec, that of a hypothetical machine, which 
being once set in motion should go on for ever, or 
natil stopped by some external force or the wearing 
out of the machine, Hence perpetual-motiouist. 

1593 Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IL. 287 
Entelechy, shewing whence they [divine minds] came by 
their heauenly and perpetuall motion. 1611 B. Jonson Char. 
Author in Coryat’s Cradities biij, He is alwaies Tonguc- 
Maior of the company, and if ever the perpetuall motion 
he to be hoped for, it is from thence. @1626 Bacon New 
«ttl, (1g20) 43 We have divers curious Clocks ;.. And some 
Perpetuall Motions. 1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. Ep. n. ii. 
65 Petrus Peregrinus ... a Frenchman, who two hundred 
yeeres since left a ‘I'ract of the Magnet and a perpetnal 
motion to be made thereby. 1702 Savery A/iner's Hriend 
80, 1 know the Notions of the Perpetual Motion, or Self- 
moving Engine, 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. n, xxii. (1875) 
493 [tis of the same order as the helief that misleads per- 
petual motion schemers, 1874 De Moacan Paradoxes 342 
A perpetual motionist wanted to explain his method. 

c, That serves, is applicable, or remains valid 
for all time to come, or for an unlimited time; 
e. g. perpetual injunction, settlement, 
erpetnal action, a legal action for which there is no 
limitation of time ; perfetuval afnanac or calendar, one that 
can he adjusted so as to supply particular information for 
any year or for many years; tferpetual afms = Frank 
Almoign: see AUMOIGN 23 Therpetual caustic, common or 
lunar caustic: see Caustic 26. 13 therpetual pill; see quot. 
1727; perpetual screw =ENDLESS Screw. 

¢1450 Godstow Reg. 35 Yo be had and to he hold into fre 
and perpetuel almesse, 1503-4 Act 19 fen. VI, G 29 
Preamble, To hold..of your piginese and of your heyres 
in free & perpetuall Almes, 1641 Witkins Math. Magick 
1. ix, Another invention, commonly styled a perpetuadl 
serew, which hath the motion of a wheel and the force of 
a screw, heing both infinite. 31652 G. W, tr. Cowel’s /ast. 
238, I call those [actions] 2 etuall, which have not any 
set time expresly allotted for their continuance. 1683 Lond, 
Gaz, No, 1832/4 Sir S. Morland’s Perpetnal Almanack. 
ia J. Harnis Lex, Techn. 1, Infernal-Stone, or Perpetual 

austick, is a Chymical Operation, whereby Silver is rene 
dred Caustick by the Salts of Spirit of Nitre. 3727-4 
Cramaers Cyel. II. sv. Regulus, yi this regulus [of anti- 
nrony]. .are made..the antimonial pills. .. These pills, having 
..performed their office and been discharged the body, will 
serve the same purpose again, and again; whence they 
have obtained the name of perpetual pills, 1799 P. Moore 
in R. Patton Astaz. Mon. (1801) 194 note, The manifest, and 
by no means unnatural, fruit of this last remindarry system, 
called the pineal settlement. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 
I¥. 548 The Lord Chancellor decreed that a perpetual in- 
junction shonld be awarded against Lord Forbes and his 
trustees, 1844 H. H. Winson Brit. fndia 1. 443 Regula- 
tions were passed in..1802,..annonncing the principles of a 
perpetual settlement, which..was effected in the districts 
--subject to the authority of the Madras Government. 1881 
Encyci, Brit. X11. 76On the r7th February 1577 was signed 
the ‘Perpetual Edict’, which ratified the Pacification of 
Ghent, 190q Hannorttr Diet. Adiusions 193 Perpetual 
League, a league entered into in 129 hy the three Forest 
Cantons of Switzerland. 

G. = PERENNIAL @. 2b. 

1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Beta maritima; knownas the 
Perpetual or Beet Spinach. 
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e. Never ending, endless in succession in space. 
1873 Brack Pr. TAule xiii, This city of perpetual houses. 
2. Continuing or continued without intermission ; 
constant ; continuous; unfailing; uninterrupted. 

Perpetual beliows,a bellows capable of giving a continuous 
blast of air. 

€1380 Wyeur Set. Wks. 11. 431 To be_bonde to per- 

tual kepyng of siche maner signes. 1484 Caxton Cural? 

3 He shal be enuoyed [4» ennoyed] now here, now there as 
a courrour or renner perpetnell, 15354 Aare. Hamitron Catech, 
(1884) 38 The well. .nnd_perpetuall spring of gudnes. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. w. 437 ‘Yhe bumonrs and 
ualities are in perpetuall motion. 1697 Daypen Virg. 
aeorg, W. 540 With Waters drawn from their perpetual 
Spring. 1758 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. (1861) 111. 384 The 
melancholy hurry of business. .for some time to come will 
necessarily keep her spirits in a inal flutter, 1758 
Rep tr. Afacguer’s CAym. 1. 362 Excite the fire violently 
with a pair, or more, of perpetual bellows till the Iron melt. 
1837-9 Hattam (fist. Lit, iv. § 16 This produced ..per- 
petual barharisms and deviations from purity of idiom. 

b. Continuons or unbroken in spatial extent. 
1658 Eart Monat.tr, Parita’s Wars Cyprus 109 An almost 

perpetnall shore, which extends it selfe for the space of 
thirty miles from the month of the Adice, to that of Piave. 
1670-98 Lassexs Voy. /taly II. 20 Great Pillars of freestone 
..Whose capited/i..are joyned to one nnother above by 
arches and a perpetual cornice. 1791 Cowrer //iad vu. 38: 
{To Ajax] Agamemnon gave the chine Perpetual. 

B. Used as adv. = PERPETUALLY. 

£3374 Cuacerr Boeth. u. Pr. iv, 28 (Camb. MS.) Or ellis 
yt last nat perpetuel. 1439 in Ancestor July (1904) 15 That 
the said nonnes sette me in here martilage to pray for me 
perpetual. 1552 Lynorsay Afonarche 695 Motionn con- 
tinuall, Quhilk doith indure aah 1607 Snaks. Timon 
1v. iii, 03 You perpetual! sober Gods, ¢174a Gray /gnorance 
4 Where rushy Camus’ slowly-winding flood Perpetual draws 
his humid train of mud. 1817 Jas. Mite Brit. fadia 11. 1. 
viii. 282 The trihute..was reduced from nine lacs perpetual, 
to seven lacs per annum, for the space of six years, 

C. sé, (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

l. a. = Perenntat sh. 1. b. One of several 


continuously blooming varieties of rose. 

e1710 Cena Fiesxes Diary (1888) 300 All sorts of Per. 

etualls as well as Annualls. 18539 Louoon Gardening 1054 

oses... Damask perpetual. Hybrid perpetual. 1890 Daily 
News 28 Jan. 6/6 A choice selection of hybrid perpetuals, 
tea-scented, and moss kinds. 

2. A machine used in shearing cloth: see quot. 

1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. WV. 342/2 The shearing is.. 
effected by means of a machine called a ‘ perpetual", cnn- 
sisting of a roller with cutting blades passing spirally 
round it. . 

+3. A hereditary or heritable office. Ods. 

1568 Cectt. in Robertson //ist. Scot. (1759) App. xxvii, 
Providing he shall not dispose of any offices or perpetuals 
to continue any loager, but to these offered of the premises, 


Perpetualist (porpe'tia,alist), [f. prec. + 
-ist.] One who is in favour of the perpetnity of 
something; sfec. a name applied in the U.S. to 
those who favoured the perpetuation of negro 
slavery in the States. 

38g0 Lye and Visit U.S. 11.97 Those slave-owners who 
are called perpetualists, who maintain that slavery should 
be permanent, 12872 Il. Wison Hist. Slave Power 1. 574 
It was..a most potent weapon in the hands of the apologists, 
perpetualists, and propagandists of slavery. 

Perpetuality (po:petiaelili). [ad. L. type 
*herpetualitas (lt. perfetualita, rare OF. perpetu- 
alité), {. L. perpetudlis PERPETUAL: see -ITY. Cf, 
the earlier form Perretuatty.] The quality, state, 
or condition of being [eal perpetnity. 

1543 Perpetualitee [see PeRPeTUALTY, quot. 1470] 1804 
W. Tavior in Robberds Afem. I. 431, 1. found in the 
restlessness of cnriosity a perpetuality of occupation. 1813 
Yankee 13 Aug, 3/4 There will not be much diffienlty in 
proving the zon perpetuality of Mr, Redheffer’s invention. 

Perpetually (p2petizali), adv. [f. Pzn- 
PETUAL @ + -LY 2,] 

1. Everlastingly, eternally, for ever; in  per- 
petnity ; indefinitely, for the rest of one’s life. arch. 

61386 Cuaverr And.'s 7. 1176 That thou and | bedampned 
to prison Perpetuelly. 1426 Aupetay Poc#s a5 Therfore 
damnyd schalt thon be, Into hel perpetually 1491 Ac/7 
Hen. VI, c. 10 The foreseid statute, shuld be in his force 
and virtne fro thens perpetuelly to endure. 1535 CoverDaLe 
Ps, Ixxvii. 69 ‘There he buylded his temple on hye..that it 
might perpetually endure, -1580 Stpney /s. 1x. v, He to 
all his judgments shall apply Perpetually. @ 1688 Viziiees 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Restoration Wks. (1775) 106 Can shame 
remain perpetually in me, And not in others? 

2. Incessantly; persistently; continually, con- 
stantly; with constant recurrence, - 

€1380 Wverrr Sed. Wes. 111. 431 Po bat... bynden hem to 


kepe perpetuelly. ¢1420 Lync. Assembly of Gods 2095 
Oure hahitacion channgeth Fro ioy to peyne & woo per- 


petuelly. 3553. Short Catech. in Lit, § Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 
= Yet is his head perpetuall Ee with us. @ 1635 
Naunton fragm. Reg. (Ath.)62 He lived almost perpetually 
in the Camp, 1grr Aopison Sfect. No. ros » 6, I might 
likewise mention the Law- Pedant, that is ree ee 
Cases. 1855 Macautay “fist. Exe. xviii. 1V.127 Encroach- 
ments were perpetually committed. 3870 Dickens E. Drood 
ii, Crisparkle..perpetually pitching bimself head-foremost 
into oll the deep running water, 

Perpe'tualuess. [« as prec. +-NES3.] The 
quality of being perpetnal: = PERPETUALITY. 

1611 Cotcr., Durce, enerlastingnesse, perpetunlnesse, long 
lasting. 1727 in Bartey vol. HL. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 
II]. rv. x. § 8 A pathetic sense of its perpetualness, and 
your own transientness. 1875 G. Dawson Every day Counsels 
(1888) 106 The perpetualness of some men's stings. 


| 


PERPETUATION. 


+ Perpetualty (p2ipetiz,alti). Ods. fa. OF, 
perpetuaulté, -elté, -auté, repr. L. type *perpeiudli- 
tafent: sce PERPETUALITY.] = PERPETUITY 1. 

¢1380 Wveiir Wes. (1880) 477 Pey don harm to cristis 
chirge bi perpetualte in per synne. 1387-8 T. Usx Test. 

Love t viii. (Skent) lL 116 Yet scriptures for great elde so 
been defased, that no perpetnaltie maie in hem been indged. 
1470 Haroinc Chron. c. i. (MS. Bodl. Arch. Seld. B. 10), 
Athelarde. .held his tyme ay forth the sonerante In heritage 
and perpetualte [ed. 1543 perpetualitee]. 

+Perpetuana, Oss. Also 7-8 perpetuano, 

-uanno, -uno, 8 -uanee. See also PERrEr. 
app. a factitious trade name, f. It. or Sp. fer- 
peluo, L. perpetuus, with Romanic ending -ana, 

Hence F. perpdtnane.] 

A durable fabric of wool manufactured in Eng- 
land from the 16the. (Cf. thesimilarnameseverlast- 
ing, Auvance, lasting, etc.) Also transf. and fig. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. m. ii, Our gentleman 
ushers, that will suffer a piece of serge or perpetuana to 
come into the presence. 1611 Frorio /tal, Dicet., Dura. 
Jorte,..the stuffe Perpetuana. 1640 in Entick London 11. 
172 Drapery, Perpetuannoes. 1685 J. Dunton Lett. /r. 
New-Eng, (1867) 14 The Cloathes of the Isrnelites..in the 
Wildernesse, never waxed old, as if made of Perpetuano 
indeed. ee Lond. Gaz. No. 2703/4 Stolen.., 34 Pieces of 
Colchester Perpetuano’s. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 403 The 
Stuffs called Bays, Perpetuana's, &c. of the Mannfacture, 
which are sent to Italy. 1727 W. Matnger Vag. Alan's 
Comp. 407 Kerslies], Cottons, Bays, Perpetuanees, Fustians, 
and Norwich Stuffs. 31978 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. 
Sudbury, Sudbury .. drives n good trade in perpetuanas, 
says, serges, &e. 1846 J. S, Burn For. Prot. Refu eel S 
The Meares tanght the mannfactnring of our W col into 
Broadcloth, Rashes, Flannel and Perpetuanas, 

atirié, and Comb. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes (Arb.) 27 
The sober Perpetuana-snited Puritane. 1607 Marston 

What you witl \ ii, Hee’s in his old perpetuana sute. 
1648 Sin E. Draixe Ace. B&. (N.), For a counterpayne 
tothe yellow perpetnana bed, | 

Perpetuance (paipe'tiv;ins). [a. OF. per- 
péttuance (13the, in Godef.), f. ferpétuer to per- 
petuate, pr. pple. serpéfuant: see -ance.] The 
action of perpetuating; the fact or condition of 


being perpetuated; perpetuation. 

3558 Cavenoisn Poems, ete, (1825) II. 154 ere hathe 
here perpetnance, 1573 New Custom ni. in Hazl. Dodsh 
III. 25 If trnst to the gospel do purchase perpetuance Of 
life unto him. 1870 E. fice ‘ation xvii. 341 To serve 
its end in the perpetuance of slavery. 1877 M. Arnoto 
Last Ess. on Ch. Pref. 6 The transformation of religion 
which is essential for its perpetuance. 

Perpetuant (peipe'tiaint). Afatk. [ad L. 
perpetudnt-em, pr. pple. of perpetudre: see -ANT.] 
A seminvariant not reducible to a sum (or sum of 


products) of seminvariants of lower degree. 

1885 Cavey Colt, Math. Papers X11. a51 A seminvariant 
which is not reducible is said to be irreducible, or otherwise 
to be a perpetuant. This notion of n perpetuant is due to 
Sylvester, see his Memoir ‘On Subinvariants’. 

attrib. x Athenzum 21 May 660/1 ‘On Perpetuant 
Syzygies’, by Messrs. A. Young and P. W. Wood. 

erpe'tuate, f//. a. [ad. L. perpetudt-us, 
perf. pple. passlve of ferpetudre to PERPETUATE. | 
Made perpetual; perpetually continued. Const. 


as pple. and as adj, 

1§03-4 Act 19 Hen. V1, c.32 Preamble, The wele snertie 
and comfort perpetuat of theym ther heires and snccessonrs. 
1801 Sovrney ha/aba 1. xxiii, The trees and flowers 
remain, By Nature's care perpetnate and self-sown. 


Perpetuate (po:pectiz,cit), v. [f ppl. stem 
of L. perpetud-re to make perpetual, f. pexfett-ts 
erpetnal: see-aTE3, Cf. F. perpétuer (14the, in 
atz.-Darm.).] ¢vans. To make perpetual ; to cause 

to endure or continue indefinitely ; to preserve from 


extinction or oblivion. 

1530 Parser. 656/1, 1 perpetuate, I contynue a thing for 
ever, 1579 FENTON Gikechard. 41. (1599) bh He indged it 
was a better meane to perpetunte his grentnesse. 1660 R. 
Cong Fustice Vind, 5 For we see all things are .. per- 
petuated hy generation in their species. a1gir Ken 
flymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 306 Each courts 11s Mate, 
And in their Young themselves perpetuate. 1713 STEELE 
Englishman No. 50. 320 The Memory of a Benefactor.. 
may be perpetuated by erecting Statues, &c, 1768 BLAcK- 
STONE Comm. 111, xxvit. 450 1f witnesses to a disputable 
fact are old and infirm, it is very usual to file a bill to 
perpetuate the testimony of those witnesses, 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom, Emp. ix. (1875) 145 It (the revived Romano- 
Germanic Empire] perpetuated the name, the language, the 
literature, such as it then was, of Rome. Q i. 

+b. To continue or extend without intermission. 

a@3619 Fotueasy Atkeom. 11. xiv. § 4 (1622) 357, (tr Ovid 
Atetan. 1. 4) Ye gods draw on, perpetuate my rime, From 
Worlds first being, to ny present time. x790 Han. More 
Retig. Fash, World 147 1s it not to be regretted. .that they 
do not like to perpetuate the principle, hy encouraging 1 1n 
their servants also? e 4 

Hence Perpe'tuated A//. a.; Perpe‘tuating 


* vb2. sb. and ppl. a. 

1607 Hisaon Wés. 1. 431 They, which .. most study the 
perpetuating of their fortones. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
(1747) LIT. x91 A continued and perpetuated Intercession. 
a@igir Ken Christophit Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 522 Thou teav’st 
me longing for a brighter Ray, And for a more perpetuated 
Stay. 1774in Picton L'poot Alun. Rec. (1886) 11. 241 For the 
perpetuating the testimony of ancient witnesses. 

Perpetuation (parpeticarfan). [ad. med.L. 
perpetuation-em (Du Cange), n. of action from L. 


perpetudre to perpetnate: cf. F. perpetuation (rgth 


PERPETUATOR. 


e.), It. perpetuasione (Florio).] The action of 
perpetuating or making perpetual ; permanent con- 
tinnation; preservation from extinction or oblivion. 
¢1380 Wveur Sed, Wes, IIT, a16 Of alle evetis bat come 
bi weiward cnuratis is maad a perpetuacion. 1395 Purvav 
Renonstr. (1851) 1 Perpetuacion, or enere lastinge duringe. 
147t Riprev Comp. Alck. Pref. i in Ashm. heat, Chen, 
Brit. (x6g2) 121 O pytewouse puryfyer of Soules and puer | 
rpetuation. 1620 Br. Hatn //on. Mar. Clergy i vit. 40 | 
hose..may vow..an holy perpetuation thereof to their end. 
1646 Sir T. Brownz Pseud, Ep. Vv. xxi. 267 The perpetua- 
tion of a very ancient custome. 17583 Jounson Rambler 
No, 203 8 Some.. provide for the perpetuation of families 
and honours, 1867 Smtrzs //uguenots Eng, i. (1880) 11 
This invention printing] +. contained within itself a self- 
preserving power whic 


ensured its perpetuation. 1874 
Sternen Comm, v. viii. (ed, 7) 111. 463 A court of equity.. 
permitting any of the parties interested to institute proceed. 


ings.. with a view to tbe mere perpetuation of the testimony. 


| 

\ 
Perpetuator (paipe'tiz citar). [Agent-n. from 
PERPETUATE @: sec -OR.] One who pete mie 

1863 J. G. Muaruv Comm. Gen. iii. 24 The author und 
perpeturtor of a universe of being, 1871 Sates Charac. i. 
(1876) a7 They nre the heirs of their greatness, and ought to 
be the perpetuators of their glory. 


oon) (paipéti@ iti), (ME, perpetuite, 
a, F. perpdtuité (13th. in Littré) = Pr. perpetuitat, 
Sp. perpetuidad, lt. perpetuita, ad. L. perpetuitat- 
emt, f. perpetu-us: see PERPETUAL and -ITY.] 

1, The quality or state of being perpetual ; endless 
or indefinite duration or existence. 
¢148§0 Macro Plays (FE. E.T.S.) 30/822 Thy obstinacy wylt 
exclude [thee] fro be glorius perpetnite. 1494 Faavan 
Chron. vi. clix. 149 Than the Emperour..transmutyd the 
sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of pryson, & losynge of his 
syght. 1497 Br. Avcock Mons Perfect. Biij, This materyal 
tabernacle, which myght haveno perpetnyte. 1587 GoLpInc 
De Mornay ix. (1592) 130 If we say that the Elementes and 
the fining wights continue ial ce al in their kinds. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 51 For the Stability and Per- 
petuity of the whole Universe. 1735-8 Botincnroxe On 
Parties 144, 1 need not descend into more Particulars to 
shew the Perpetuity of free Government in Britain. 1765 
Brackstone Comm, 1, vii. 249 A third attribute of the king’s 
majesty is his pea: .. Theking never dies, 1858 Frovoe 
His’, Eng. WV. xviii. 23 The final treaty. .conceived upon 
a basis which promised perpetuity. 

b, Phrases. J, ¢o, for perpetuity: to all time, 
for ever; for an indefinitely long or unlimited period. 
1439 Rotls of Parl’. V. 28/2 To endure to the next | 
Parlement, and so forth in perpetnite. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 107b, The chaplayne..may charge y*® chauntry 
with a rent charge in perpetnitye, 16sa J. Watcut tr 
Camus’ Nat, Paradox 1. 226 There to continue to per- 
ome tt under pain of beeing Hanged if ever they returned, 
1717 Butrock Wom. a Riddle tv. 45, 1 cou'’d conteniplate 
on these lines to perpetuity. 180a Wetuincton in Gurw. 
Desp. U1. 473 His Highness. hereby assigns and cedes in 
perpetuity to the Honornble East India Company, all the 
territories detailed. 186a Darwin Fertsl, Orchids it. 69 We 
have here a plant which is self-fertilized for perpetuity. 

2. A perpetual possession, tenure, or position. 

1406 Hoccreve Afisrude 374 For what thyng pat is lent,.. 
Thow ther-in haast no perpetuitee, 1 Ord. Litchfield 
Gild (E.E.T.S.) 10 [They] id admytt William Wylnehale, 
priest, to be one of the prestes of the gild as to a perpetuyte. 
1650 W. Brovcn Sacer. Princ, (1659) 500 What a folly is 
this to preferre s lease toa perpetuity. 1847 L. Hunt A/en, | 
Women, & B.11.ix. 164 One system of morals..acted upon, | 
and associated with flourishing perpetuities, 

b. Law. Of an estate: The quality or condition 
of being inalienable perpetnally, or for a period 
beyond certain limits fixed, or conceived as being 
fixed, hy the general law; an estate so restrieted 
or perpetnated. 

1 acon Max. & Use Com, Law 1. (16 Perpetuity, 
aah is an intaile with an addition Ne 2 ores Con: 
ditional, tyed to his estate, not to put away the land from 
his next heire, 1 Noaven Surv. Dad. m, 111 For 
nothing is therein to be inserted, but matter of perpetuitie, 
in recommending the present state of the Mannor vnto 
posterities, 1702 Lond, Gar, No. 3839/4 The Perpetual 
Advouson of Staplchurst,..is to be disposed of, either the 
Perpetuity, or the next Presentation. 18:8 Cruise Diges/ 
(ed. 2) TV. 403 The Judges have, for many centuries, 
established it as a rule, that real property should in no case 
be rendered perpetually unalienable; or, as it is usually 
expressed, the perpetuities should not be allowed. 18: 
Lo, St. Leonaros Handy Bk, Prop. Law xvii. 119 To 
curb the rising desire to evade the wholesome rule of law as 
to petuities. 

. A perpetual annnity. Ienee, The nmonnt or 
number of years’ purchase reqnired to bny a 
perpetual annuity; the number of years in which 
the simple interest or annuity on a principal sam 
will equal the principal. 

31806 Hutton Course Math, 1. 266 An annuity may also be 
for ‘a certain number of years; or it may be without any 
limit, and then itis calleda Perpetuity, 1838 Ds Moacan 
Ess, Probab, 189 Bach..would have to pay for a perpetuity, 
if the preceding fallacy were ndmitted. 

+Perpe'tuons, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. per- 
felu-us PERPETUAL + -ous. (Cf. rare ONF. 

Perpeluwens in Godef.)] = PERPETUAL a. I. 
Hence + Perpetuoualy adv., perpetually. 

1611 Sreso Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 123 Great pitie it is 
that so famous a worke should not be perpetuons. /dfd. 23 
Tt deserved to be perpetuonsly memorable, 1683 E. Hookrr 
Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div, 71 A Conjunction which I wold 
ever call Copulativ, snd make, if I could, perpetuously Con- 
summativ. 

Perpeyn, perpin (in Masonry): see PARPEN. | 
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+ Perpla‘cid, a. Obs. rarem", [f. PER- 4+ 
Piacip.] Thoroughly placid or quiet. 
1660 Burney Képd. Aspoy (1661) 32 A perplacid strain of | 
adorn tdfins authority. i 
+Perplant, v. Obs. rare", ([f. PeR- 2+ 
PLantv.] ¢rans, To plant or fix firmly. | 
ars48 Hatt Chron, Rick. 71f 51b, His especiall truste | 
and confidence was perptanted in the hope of their fidelitie. 
+Perplea‘d, v. Obs. rare. [f PEr- 2 + 
PLEAD v.] intr. To plead strongly. 
1581 J. Bert, Haddon's Answ. Osor. 340b, As touching 
pai A ge of Antiquity, Osorius perpleding orig. con- 
festans} demaundeth of Haddon, in what wise he defendeth | 
| 


yt his innovation. 
+ Perplex, sd. Obs. rare. [f. assumed L. type | 
*perplexu-s, after next and L. plexu-s plaiting, 
twining, braid.] = PERPLEXITY ; entanglement. 
165a H, L'Estrance Amer, no ewes 36 Ready to perform 
that office with the least trouble and perplex. 1 Crom. 
Cit. W. cxiii, There, there’s a perplex ! I could have wished 
..the author..had added notes, 
+ Perple:x, a. Obs. [ad.L. perplex-us involved, | 
confused, intricate, f. PER- 2 + plexus interwoven, | 
entangled, involved, intricate, pa. pple. of plectcre | 
to plait, interweave. (L. had no vb. ferpleciére.) 
OF. had also perfpiaist, perpiix (15th ¢.), perplex, -e 
(16th c.) repr. the L. adj. 
In this family of words, the chrono! 
senses in Eng. reverses the logical and 
ment in L.) 
1. Of persons: Perplexed, puzzled, bewildered. 
£1380 Wren Sel. Wks. I. 422 Pe Popis lawe.. makip 
hem [men] perplex, and bindip her conscience wip feyned | 
bondis. 1520 Waitinton Mrdg, (1527) 13, 1 ani perplexe or 
doutfull in this mater. 1546 Coveroate tr. Calvin's Treat. 
Sacram, C ij, So dyd the saphistiesll doctors .. holde the 
ai consciences to muche perplexe. ; 

. Of things: Intricate, and henee difficult to | 
unravel or clear up; involved, tangled. | 
I Mors Treat. Passion Wks. t7oo/ An other maner 

of rekenynge, with whiche wee shall not neede to medle. 
This muche is perplex inough. 1563-87 Foxe 4.4 JZ (1596) 
1621/1 Obscure and perplexe kind of writing. 1610 J. | 
Dove Advt, Seminaries 2 The matter. .seemeth perplexe, 
and very difficult. 1684 Rav Corr. (1848) 139 To give some 
light.. by..extricating what is perplex and entangled. | 


Perplex (ps:ple'ks), v. [Formed under the 
influence of PERPLEX @. and PERPLEXED f/i.a., 
and at first used only in pa. pple., apart from | 
which the earliest trace of the vb, is in the end of | 
the 16the.; it ocenrs once in Shaks,:; see quot. | 
1895. As to sense-development see PeRPLEX a.] | 
li “rans. To fill (a person) with aneertainty as | 
to the nature or treatment of a thing by reason of 
its involved or intricate character ; to trouble with 


doubt ; to distract, confnse, hewilder, puzzle. 

(1477: sce Pewrtexen ff/.a. 1.) 1995 Snaks. Joke 10. i. 
azz Fra, 1am perplext, and know not what to say. /’as. 
What canst thou say, but wil perplex thee more? If thou 
stand excommunicate, and curst? 1604 — Or, v. ii, 346. 
1611 Biase a Cor.iv.8 We are perplexed, but not in despaire. 
16x3, Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11S. 155 That which 
pinch’'t and perplex’t most. 1670-1 Marvett Corr, Wks, 
(Grosart) If. 374, | think we shall perplex one of them 
against the other, so that neither shall make nny promise. 
1791 Cowrer /iad xvilt. 577 Perplex not with these cares 
thy soul, 1855 Prescorr PAréip 7/, 1.11. xii. 287 Their con- | 
tradictory accounts. serve only to perplex..the student. i 

+b. To torment, trouble, vex, plague. Oés. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 129 His Distemper 
still per lex'd him. 1691 Lo. Lanspowne AdolpAus etc, 
Cloe’s the wonder of her sex, "Tis wett her heart is tender, 
How might such killing Eyes perplex, With Virtue to 
defend her. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Jerus, (1732) 138 We 
were a little perplex'd by the Servants, i B 

2. To render (a thing) intricate or complicated in 
character and hence diffieult to understand or deal 
with; to make (a thing) doubtfn) or uncertaia 
through intricacy ; to complicate, confuse, muddle. 

@1619 Fotnaray A iheom. n. ii. § 3 (1622) 219 A very good 
and a sound reason; though somewhat, perhaps, perplexed 
ynto the vulgar vnderstanding, through [etc). 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. us. 228 Our peace both of Church 
and Common-wealth hath beene a little plundered and 
perplexed. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 160 Tt is 
clearly out of order to perplex the question. 1701 Swirt 
Contests Nobles & Comm. iii, He added three hundred 
commons to the senate, which perplexed the power of 
the whole order, and rendered it ineffectual, 1771 WESLEY 
Wks, (1872) V. 135 Perplexing a subject plain in itself 
@ 1871 Grote Eth, Fragm. iii. (1876) 61 1t is possible by a 
cloud of unmeaning words to perplex the question. ed 
T. E. Pace 4neid un. 178 Notes 222 Editors perplex tho 


ical order of the 
istorical develop- 


3. To bring into an intricately involved physical 
condition ; to cause to become tangled; to en- 
tangle, intertwine ; to intermingle. 

162z0-s5 1. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) a5 White, perplexed 
(ns it were) ‘with m ruddy Colour. 164x H. More Song of 
Soul 1. iii, mn. Ixviii, An hezp of Orbs disorderly perplext. 
1711 Apoison Sfect. No. 56 #3 A thick Forest made up of 
Bushes, Brambles, nnd pointed Thorns, so perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impossible to find 
a Passage throngh it. 1765 Goinsm. Double Transform. 
71 Now to perplex the ravell’d noose, As each a different 
way pursues, 1835 T. T. Stoppart Aré oat api tn Scot. 
(1836) 42 Some trout..attempt to cut or perplex the tackle 
among stones or weeds. 1860 Hawrnorne Transform. 
(Tauchn.) II. xvii. 192 The complication of narrow streets 
which perplex that portion of the city. 


PERPLEXING. 


Hence Perplo-xing v6/, sd. 

@ 1649 Drums. or Hawt. /rene Wks, (1721) 170 When ye 
beget. anxious entangling and perplexing of consciences. 

Perple‘xable, a. rare. [nd. L. perplexabilis 
perplexing, ambiguous, obscnte, £. ferplexdri to 
cause perplexity, f. perplexus: see PERPLEX a.] 
ta. Tending to perplex, doubt{nl, ambiguous, 
Oés. b. Capable of being perplexed, entangled, 
or confnsed. Hence +Perplexability (in 6 
-ibility), perplexity. 

159a R. D. Hypnerotomachia 73 This .. was not made 
without .. much labour, and incredible diligence, with a 
perplexibility of understanding to knowe the mysticall con- 
ceite, 1656 Htount Glossogr., Perplexabls (perplexadilis), 
doubtful, ambiguous; hard to conceive and understand. 

Perplexed (paplekst), p9/.¢. Also 6-8 per- 
plext. Tree. in origin an alteratlon of PenpPLex 
a., assimilated to pa. pples. in accordance with its 
quasi-participial force as implying a resultant state. 
As to the sense-development see PERPLEX a.] 

1, Of 2 person: Involved in doubt or anxiety 
on account of the intricate charaeter of the matter 
under consideration; bewildered, puzzled: see 
PERPLEX v. 1. Formerly ina more general sense: 
Troubled: ef. PERPLExITY 1 b. 

1477 Eaat Rivers (Caxton) Dicéer Prot., In dinerse & many 
peal wyses man is elder with worldly aduersitees. 
15a9 More Dyaloge Wks. 165 That it might please his 
popanes in so great a parell not to leue me perplexed. 1578 

anister #/ist Man vur 103 Glandules,.pouryng forth 
teares in a perplexed mynde. 1611 Biere veel 1,18 The 
herds of cattle are perplexed, because they hane no pasture, 
1706 Patties, Perpleced, confounded, troubled, 1836 Mrs. 
Brownine Poet's Vow 1. xiii, Mad winds that howling go! 
“perce seas That stagger from their hlow ! 

. Of things, conditions, language, ete.: Fall of 
doubt or difficulty from its intricate or entangled 
condition ; intricate, involved, complieated. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 165/1 Why shoulde not I in 
such perplexed case after helpe called for of God, take the 
one parte at aduenture by Lot? 15976 Fremixc /’anopl. 
Efist. 399 Ambrosius is..in some places .. perplext and 
cumbersome to bee vnderstoode. 21668 Davenant A/an's 
the Master wi. i, Vhis is the most perplext encounter that 
lever saw. 1785 Rew /nte/l, Powers u. x. 187 His style 
is disagreeable, being full of perplexed sentences, 18x 
Lewts Use & Ab. Pol. Terms xi, 93 On this point his 
language is somewhat perplexed. cone 

3. Of material objects: Having the parts intricately 
intertwined or intermingled ; intricate, entangled. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. vit §5 The formes of snb- 
stances. (as they are nowe by compounding and trans- 
planting multiplied) are so perplexed. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 
xii, That perplext canopy which covers the seat in his 
Majesties garden at Hampton-court. 1748 Anson's Voy, 
11, xX. 443 The history and inventions of past ages, recorded 
by these perplexed [Chinese] symbols, must frequently prove 
unintelligible, Bee 

Perplexedly (p2iple'ksédli), adv. 
+-LY%,] Ina a aver manner, 

1, With menta EA or bewilderment. 

1650 Sc. Metr. Ps. cxiin. iv, My spirit is therefore over- 
whelm'd in me, perplexedly. «1693 Urguhart's Kabelats 
Ht. xxv. 210 Most perplexedly desirous to know the Name, 
of him who should be his Successor, 1817 G. S. Faaer 
Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) IT, 356 All persons seem to 
be perplexedly looking out for a crisis of some description 
or other, 1870 Burton ///s?. Scot. (x873) VI). Ixxv. 33 A 
point on which many were perplexedly meditating and 
doubting. one 

2. In an involved, intricate, or confused manner ; 


intrieately, confnsedly, ambiguously, obscurely. 


Now rare or Obs, 

1617 Hates Serv. 6 Going about rather perplexedly to 
search the controversies, then granely to compose them. 
162g Haat Anat. ane ace is eee 19 eae how 
donbdtfully and perplex . they will..prate of the patients 
citrate Tee I Castine tr. Rapin on Gard. 1.68 There 
Trees, confus'd and wild, perplextly stray, Observe no 
Order, and no Laws obey. 1796 T. Graen Diary Lover of 
Lit, (:310) 12 The intermediate materials are capriciously 
divided and perplexedly arranged. 

Perplexedness (p2iple-ksédnés). [fas prec, 
+-NESS.] The state or quality of being perplexed ; 
perplexity : of persons or things: see PERPLEXED. 

1608-11 Br. Hare Medit. & Vows mi. § 81 They, through 
paine of body, and a eet of minde, sl be feast 
phle to resist. 21628 F. Grevit Sidncy (1652) 244 To hold 
the attention of the Reader..in the strangeness or per- 

Jexedness of witty Fictions, 1653 ASHWELL Fides A post. 9 
Piaine, withoot Perplexednesse, or Obscurity. @ 1693 
Urgnhart's Rabelais ui. xliv. 363 The Anxiety and Per- 

lexedness of Humane Wits. 1714 Anr. Snare Whe. 

1754) 1. ii 62 The oncertainty and perplexedness of all 
human events. a 

Perplexer. rare. [f. PERPLEX v. + -ER1.] 
One who perplexes. 
an Morreux Radelats tv. 

uses. 
+Perplexful, ¢. Ots. rare. [f PERPLEX 5b. 
or v. + -FUL 1.] Fall of perplexity; perplexing. 

1618 T. Avans Heaven sade sure Wks. 1861 L 63 There 
are many mysteries .. which curious wits with perp psd 
studies strive toapprehend. 1633— Ef. 2 Peter ii. 4 Ha 
1 followed all the perplexful. questions of the school. 


Perple-xing, #//.¢. [f. PERPLEX 2. + -ING 2] 
That perplexes; causing perplexity. 


Downs Serm., Ps. ti, 1a (1640)412 A sul cand per- 
see iaencaes in the Doctrinall part. weep stron iL. 


[f. pree. 


xlvi (2737) 185 Perplexers of 


PERPLEXINGLY. 


vit. 183 With perplexing thoughts To interrupt the sweet 
of Life. 1714 Gay /riviat.10 Long perplexing Lanes. 1870 
Freeman orm, Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 758 He is a perplex- 
ing writer to deal with,, 

Perple’xingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] In 
a manner that perplexes; bewilderingly. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 10 The mind or person being 
called, somewhat perplexingly Fetlaps by logicians, the 
snbject. 1897 Wnturadist 247 Later they became.,more 
perplexingly numerous still. 

+Perplexion. 0és. rare. Also 5 -plyxcyon, 
6-plection. (ad. late L. ferplexion-em, n. of 
condition f. perplex-us PERPLEX a. (cf. ssfor).] 
A state or condition of being perplexed; perplexity. 

61485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1. 1986, | woll ponysch swych 
personnes with perplyxcyon. 1585 T. WasHiNGToN tr, 
Nicholay's Voy. w. xi. 123 [His life] was mixed with a great 
manner of perplections: 1611 Heyvwoop Gold. Age mt. i, 
Wks, 1874 III. 40 Amazement, warre, the threatning Oracle, 
All muster strange perplexions ‘bout my braine. 

+ Perple'xitive, a. and 54, Oés. rare. 
6 perplexatyue. [f. L. perplexdt-, ppl. stem of 
L. ferplexdri + -IvE, or irreg. f, PERPLEXITY + 
cIVE.] a. ad7. Tending to perplex; perplexing. 
b. sé. An occasion of perplexity or anxiety. 

1542 Boorne Dyetary xxxix. (1870) 300 Let hym resorte 
to mery company to hreke of his perplexatyues. 1660 
Fisnen Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 428 Costly Comments 
-.and more perplexitive Unfoldings of it [the Word], that 
are made by our Schoolmen. 1709 Mes. MANtey Secret 
Afem. 1,110 Vapours,a Distemper all new and perplexitive. 

Perplexity (paiplecksiti). [ad. post-cl. L. 
perplexitas (Ammianus), f. erplex-us (PERPLEX 
a.), ora. F. perplextié (14th c. in Godef. Compl.).] 
The condition of being perplexed. 

1. Inability to determine what to think, or how 
to act, owing to the involved, intricate, or compli- 
cated condition of circumstances, or of the matters 
to be dealt with, gencrally also involving mental 
perturbation and anxicty; puzzled condition, em- 
barrassment, bewilderment, distraction, 

€1300 in Wyntoun Cro. vit. 3625 Succonre Scotland and 
remede That stad is in perplexyte. 1375 Barsova Aruce 
x1. 61g Thai war in gret perplexite Bot with gret travale, 
nocht-for-thi, Thai thame defendit manfully., 1390 Gowrr 
Conf. 111, 348 Tho was betwen mi Prest and me Dehat and 
yet perplexite. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 6/2 

he chyldren of Israell were in greate perplexyte. 1573- 
8 Barer dév, P 306 ‘To he in so great danger and per- 
plexitie, that he cannot tell what to do. 21674 CLARENDON 
fist. Keb. 1x. § 118 The King had stayed at Hereford..in 
great perplexity, and irresolution. 1748 Aaron's Voy. 1 
vi. 346 As we had no observation of our latitude at noon, we 
were in some perplexity. 1866 G. Macponatn Ann. QO. 
Neighb, xxxii, (1878) 550, I had been in great perplexity 
how to let her know that I was there. 

+b. Trouble, distress. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 78 His maill eiss [malease = dis- 
ease] of Ane fundyng Begouth; for, thron his cald lying.. 
Him fell that herd perplexite. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of 
God's 200 Let me the mater here Why he ys brought in thys 
perplexyte. 1540-54 Caoxe /’s. (Percy Soc.) 19 LTurne not 
asyde fro me thy face, When perplexitie docth appere, 1549 
Compl. Scot. vii. 71 Ther can nocht be ane mair vehement 
ee lexite as quhen ane person beand in prosperite at his 

artis desire, ande syne dechays in miserabil aduersite, 1574 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11.383 The said Issobell and hir.. 
batrnis ar in grit perplexitie and povertie. 1658 Pxitues, 
Perfiexity,. .also trouble, or anguish of minde. 

2. With @ and f/. a. An instance of this con- 
dition; a state of doubt or mental difficulty. 

€1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld, 12 Some falle in perplexitees 
for a thyng that nonght is to charge or lity]. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks, 486 But if the sygnificacyon bee 
knowen, then lined the chosen people of God in the old law 
in a strange perplexitie. 1671 Mitton Samson 304 Till 
by thir own perplexities involv’d They ravel more, still 
less resolv'd. 1750 sae Rambler No. 36 » 8 Accidents 
which produce perplexities, terrors, and surprises. 

_b. Something that causes perplexity, trouble, or 
disturbing doubt ; a matter or cause of trouble or 
difficulty. : 

1598 Mernes Palladis Tamia 284 To bewaile..the per- 
peaks of Lone. 1609 Biste (Douay) Susanna i, 22 
Susanna sighed and sayd: Perplexities are to me on everie 
Side, 1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 All is involved with per- 
plexities. me J. H, Newman Grant, Assent i. iv. 63 It is 


te me a perp! ay, that grave authors seem to enunciate as. 
? 


an intuitive truth, that everything must have a cause, 
1877 Froune Short Stud, (1883) IV. 1. ii. 24 The condition 
of the clergy was a pressing and practical perplexity. 

3. An intricately involved, entangled, or confused 
state ofanything. a. Of matcrial objects, 

3664 Eveiyn Sylva (1679) 4 Dropp'd, and disseminated 
amongst the.. perplexitiesof the mother-roots. 1779 J. Moorg 
View Soc, Fr. (1789) I. xxiv. 190 The difficulty and per- 
plexity of the road. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Mise. Tracts 
14/t Toilsome and intricate marches.. with snecessive difh- 
culties to enconnter, from the Wa of the conntry. 
1855 J. R. Leircnitp Cornwal. a Upon a comparison of 
various classes of miners..the intelligence of any class will 
be found directly proportionate to the perplexity of the 
minerals to be mined, 188r W. G. Patcrave in AZacm. 
Mag. XLY. 34 The dense perplexity of dwarf palm, gar- 
landed creepers, glossy undergrowth. 

b. Of affairs, a subject of study, etc, 
1743 Jounson Let. 1 Dec, With respect to the interest, 
which a great 12 ae of affairs hindered me from thinkin 
of. 1794 Sutuvan Vrew Nat. 1. 127 This subject, as 
before observed, with all its perplexities, was much agitated 
by the ancients. 31879 CaLoErwoon Alind 8 Br. 69 Psycho- 
logy has its own share of perplexity. 


Also | 
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+ Perple-xive, z. Ots. rare. [f.L. perplex-us 
PERPLEX @. +-1VE; cf. L. complexivus.} Having 
the quality of perplexing, tending to perplex. 
Hence Perple‘xiveness, the quality of perplexing 
or causing perplexity. 

2620 B, Jonson News fr. World Moon Wks, (Ruldg.) 615/: 
Tut, that's no news: your perplexive glasses are common. 
3659 H. More /ysmort. Soud 1. ii. (1662) 18 If the perplexive- 
ness of imagination may hinder assent, we must not believe 
mathematicall demonstration, 

+ Perplexly, adv. Obs. rare—". [f. PERPLEX 
a, + -LY2.] Ina perplexed manner; confusedly. 

1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. v. Wks. 1851 V. 211 This is the 
summe of what pass’d in three years against the Danes,., 
set down so perplexly by the Saxon Annalist. 

Perple'xment, rave. [f. PERPLEX v. +-MENT.] 
Perplexed condition, perplexity. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 336 The perplexment occasioned 
hy such an extraordinary mass of materials. 

Perplext, -ly, obs. forms of PERPLEXED, -Ly, 

Perplica‘tion. rare—°. [cf. L. perplicat-us 
interlaced, entangled.J] (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perplication,..a folding to and 
fro. 1853 Dunciison Aled. Lex. Perplication, a method 
of ae arteries, 

+Perpo-lished, pf/.a. Obs. rare. [f. PER- 4+ 
Poxisuen. Cf. obs. F. parpolir, porpoliss- (16th c.).] 
Thoroughly or highly polished. 

1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. 1x. 7 Aspiringe pinackles 
perpolishd towres. did. x. 261 All these perpolishd I will 
statelie build, 

+ Perpoli-te, 2. Ods. [ad. L. perpolit-us, pa. 
pple. of erpolire to polish well or thoroughly, f. 
PEr- 2+ folire to polish: cf. F. parpold (16th c.).] 
Highly polished or refined in style. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Ded., Not..a more perpolite 
Doctor than thy selfe. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. 
Chirurg. «vj, This excellente, exquisite, and perpolite peece 
of worcke. 1648 Herrick /lesfer., To M. F. Harmar, 
When first I find those numbers thou do’st write, To be 
most soft, terce, sweet, and perpolite. 

+Perponder, v. 06s. rave. [f. Per- 2+ 
Poxpeev.] ifr. Vo ponder or consider thoroughly. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stugfe 21 Then perponder of the red 
herringes ree: dbid. 68 Nowe 1 perponder more sadlie 
vppon it, I thinke [ am ont indeede. 

+ Perpotation, Obs. rare-% [ad. L. per- 
potatio continued drinking, drinking bout.] 

1623 Cock ena, Perfotation, ordinarie drunkennesse. 1731 
Batuev, Perpotation, a thorough drunkenness. 

Perpoynt, obs. form of PARPEN, PoRCUPINE. 

Perprise, Perprisioun : sce Purprisg, etc. 

+Perpru‘dent, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Per- 4 + 
Prupent.] Very prudent. 

1535 Boorve in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. UW. 298 Our 
most armipotentt, perprndentt, circumspecte, dyscrete, and 
gracyose Sonereyng Lord the Kyng. 

+Perpusi'l, 2. 06s. rare. (erron. -cil.) [ad. 
L. perpusill-us, f, Per- 4 + pustllus weak.] Very 
small. So + Perpusillity, extreme minuteness. 

1597 A. M tr. Guillemenn'’s Fr. Chirurg. 27b/2 The 
vaynes..thronghe there perpusillitye and _rotunditye, they 
avoyde the poyncte of the lancet. /é/d. 31b/2 Horseleeches 
are little and perpucil creatures like wormes, 

+Perpyne. 04s. Corrupt form of Porcurrne, 
applied to a French gold coin issued ¢1507 by 
Louis XII, and bearing the device of a porcupine, 
It weighed about 53 grains troy, the contemporary 
English sovereign being 240 grains. 

1525 in Lett. § Pap. Hen, VI11, 1V. 1 660. 

+ Perquellies, -Ies. Odés. (?) 

It is uncertain what Coverdale meant; ferguediis ree 
sembles some 16the. forms of sortceultis. 

1535 Covernate 2 Sam. v. 8 Who $o ever smyteth the 
Iebusites, and optnyneth the perquellies ed. 1537 perquelles} 
the lame & the blynde, which (Iebnsites) Danids sonle 
hateth. [LXX. amrécOw év wapaiidiéc; Vulg. tetigisset 
domatum fistulas; 1382 Wvcnir touchide the goters of the 
hows enes; 1388 hndde tonchid the goteris of roonyss 1539 
Great B., Cranmer, Bps'., Geneva, getteth vp to the gutters, 
1611 gutter, 1885 R.V, let him get np to the watercourse.) 

t+ Perque'r, -quei'y, -qui're, adv. (adj.) Se. 
Obs. Also 4-quere, 6 -quier. [a. F. far caur 
(in OF, gueur (11the.), ever (12-15thc.), eueur 
(14-15th c.), by heart, by memory, perfectly, 
cee] By heart, by memory; hence, perfectly, 
accarately, exactly. Zo have pergueir: to ‘have 
by heart’, to know or remember perfectly. 

1375 Barnour Bruce1, 238 Than all perquer he suld it wit. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxx. (Vheodera) 414, & leryt sa, for 
he was wyse, Al bat til a monk snld fere, In to schort tyme 
wele perquere. 1500-20 Dunaarn Poems xc. 32 Gif thow 
can nocht schaw furth thi synnes perqueir, 1577 in Balfour 
Oppress, Orkn, & Shett. (1859) 19 He [the Lawrightman].. 
promugas the decreitis perqueyre in default of scrybis. a 1586 

ta R. Maitiann Poems (1830) 16 Nor of ane Princes the 
dewtie and the det, Quhilk I beleif thy heichnes hes per 

ueir, @1610 Sia J. Sempre in Sempitl Ballatis (1872) 247 
The fearefull babe Gene knawes his task perqueir. 1638 
Baur Let?. (1775) 1. 17 A number of othir passages I had 
perquire, i AMSAY Three Bonnets 1. 102 Could newest 
aiths genteelly swear, And had a course o’ flaws perquire. 

b. loosely. Certainly, without doubt, torsooth, 
verily; rightly, uprightly, 

a1g50 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 312 For he that pacience 
can_nocht leir, He sall displesanco haif, perqueir. 1563 
A. Scotr Poems i, 46 Lat perversit prelettis leif perqueir. 


| 


PERQUISITE. 


B. adj, Thoroughly versed, ‘ pone ’; ready, 
_ 1872 Satir. Poems Reform. xxx, 72 Rype of ingyne, with 
iudgement perqueir. cx1600 Montcomente Cherrie § Slae 
le neirest perquierest Is always to them baith. 1742 
R. Foangs Afaz's Sp. in Poems Buchan Dial, (1785) 2 At 
threeps I am na’ sae perquire, Nor auld-farren as he. 


Perquest (poskwe'st), v. rare—'. [app. f. 
Per- 1 + Quest, after L. perguirére: see next.] 


trans. To search through. 

1891 Stevenson & L. Ospounne Wrecker xv, There never 
was a ship more ardently perquested; ao stone was left 
unturned, and no expedient untried. 

+ Perqui‘re,v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. perguirdre 
to make diligent search for, f, PER- 2 + gusxrédre 
to seck: cf. OF. parguerir.] trans. To search 
through, or make diligent search into. Hence 
+ Perquiring £7/. a., inquiring. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg, biv b/2 Mr. Rabet, 
a yerye inventive and perquiringe man. 1659 CLosrry Diz, 
Glimpses_73 Perquire Zoographurs, and none recite, A 
Romane Pope turn’d willing Anchorite, 

Perquisite (psskwizit). Also 5,7 perquesite 
(7 -itt), 6-8 perquisit (7 -itt). [ad. L. Zer- 
quisitum that which is diligently searched for or 
asked after, in med.L. a thing acquired or gained, 
an acquisition, f. L. perguiréve (see prec.).] 

+1. Law. Property acquired otherwise than by 
inheritance : see PURCHASER, and cf. CONQUEST 50. 6, 

[e1z50 Bracton w. xxx. §3 Ea qu dicta sunt, secundum 
quosdam locum habent de perquisito In utroqne casi de 
heereditate vero descendente aliud erit. ¢ 1290 FLETA 1, xi, 
Tenementorum quedam..tenentur in Capite de Corona 
quzdam vero de Rege per escaetam vel per perqnisitum.] 
€1450 tr, Charter €1255 in Godstow Keg, (E. E. 1.8) 257 
The londis the whiche the same Alisanndir had bothe of the 
yifte of the said Raaf his fadir and also of his owne getyng 
of perquysitis in karsynton. 1596 Bacon AZax. & Use Com. 
Law 1. xi. (1636) so Thongh the law giveth it not in point 
of inheritance, hut onely as a perquisite to any of the bloud 
so hee he next in estate, 1670 Biount Law Dict, Pere 
quisite.., signifies any thing gained hy ones own industry, 
or purchased with ones own Money; contradistinguished 
from that which descends to one, from Father, or other 
ancestor. 1704 J. Hanns Lex. Techn. 

+b. In generalized use: An acquisition. Ods, 

7655 Jer. Tavtor Gold. Grove To Rdr., Not in the 
Purchases snd Perquisites of the World. 

2. Law. Casual profits that come to the lord of 
a manor, in addilion to his regular annual revenue. 


For the sources of these see quot. 1579. 

[1379 in Madox Foru:udare (1702)65 Manerium de Cha. 
combe in Comitatu Northamptonia, cum omnibus suis 
pertinentiis. .redditibus, serviciis, pratis, pasturis et_perqui- 
sitis Curiarum.] a3ssga Lecanp Z¢72. Il. so King Richard 
the first gave to Cirencestre the Cortes and Perquisites of 
7. Hundredes therabout yn Glocestreshir. ¢1§70 Pride § 
Lowe, (1841) 36 Nowe hath a churle. take it in leace, To 

tte the Nonaka with the perquisite. 1579 Expos. Yerames 
of Laie 156b, Perguésites are aduauntages and profittes 
that come to a mannor by casualty, and not yearely:; as 
Escheates, Hariotes, Relyefes, wayfes, strayes, forfaytures, 
nmercements in courts, wardes, maryages, goods and landes 
urchased by villaines of the same mannor, and diners such 
lave things that are not certeine but happen by chaunce, 
sometymes more often then at other tymes. 1622 Cattis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 102 If the Copyhold were overflowed 
by the Sen, the Lord should lose his Freehold of the soil, his 
Seigniory, yearly Rents and Fines for admittances, and all 
other perquesites. 1766 Bracxstone Comtnr. M1. vi. 88 
Marriage, or the valor maritagit, was not in socage 
tenure any perqnisite or advantage to the guardian, but 
rather the reverse. 1818 Cauise Digest (ed. 2) TV. 320 A 
court baron being incident to a manor of common right, the 
nianor cannet be granted by a private person, with an 
exception of the court baron and its perquisites; but may be 
so granted by the King. 1890 Gross Gili Aferch. I. 6 Com-, 
mutation of tolls, court perquisites, and other town dues, 

3. generally, Any casual emolument, fee, or 

profit, attached to an office or position in addition 


to salary or wages. 

1565 JEWEL Def je (1611) 642, I leave out the yeerely 

rquisites that the Pope made of his Elections, Preuentions, 
Dis nsations, Pluralities, Trialities, Totquots, ‘Iolerations: 
for his Bulles, his Seales, his Signatures: for Eating Flesh, 
for Egs, for White meat, for Priests Conevbines, and for 
other like merchandise. 1573 in Gross Gild Merch. V1. 76 
The wardens. .shall have the same perqnisits that they nowe 
have, 1661 J. Stepnens Procurations 44 Procurationes lor 
his visitation, ## sxpra, which is a perquisit or rofit of his 
Spiritual Jurisdiction, 1691 T. H[ave] Ace. New /uvent. 
p. lxvii, That part of their Office that enabled them to 
receive several Admiralty Perquisites and Droits. 1693 
Lutrarty Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 96 Colonel Goddard, 
Governour of Bermndas. .is to be allowed £ 500 per annum, 
besides the perquisites of his government. 1759 Roarrt- 
son Hist, Scot. J. 1. 13 When the officers of the Crown 
received scarcely an atlicy besides the fees and perquisites 
of their office. 1765 Biackstone Cone. I. iv. 219 The queen 
..is intitled to an antient perquisite called queen-gold, or 
aurum reging. 1825 JerrEason Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 66 
There shall be no establishment of officers..with either 
salaries or perquisites. = Batpw. Brown Afisread 
Passages ix, 121 The meat offered in sacrifice was in some 
ae the perquisite of the priest. 

Jif 
cit amt Confed. 1. iii, Ah, Flippanta, the per- 
uisites of quality are of an unspeakable value! 1713 

Aeneas Spect. No. 469 #1 ‘Yo an honest Mind the best 
Perquisites of a Place are the Advantages it gives a Man of 
doing Good. 1897 Vest. Gnz. 1 Apr. 2/a The King 
(Humbert] seems to have treated the matter [attempt to 
assassinate him] very coolly, remarking, ‘It is only one o! 
the little perquisites of my trade ‘. 


PERQUISITE. 


ec. Any article that has served its primary pur- 
pose, or that is supposed to be no longer in nse, 
which is customarily left to subordinates, atten- 
dants, employces, or servants to turn to their own 
profit, or which they claim a customary right to 
take ot ‘ pick up’ for their own use. 

Such are the perquisites of an executioner or hangman, of 
valets, ladies’ maids, cooka, college ‘scouts ‘, employees or 
assistants in any work in which there tends to be some 
waste or superfluity. 

c1jog Prion Widow & Ca? 39 Was it fit To make my 
cream a perquisite, And steal, to mend your wages? 17, 
Sommuvitty Chase 11.285 These claim the Pack, the bloody 
Perquisite For all their Toils. 833 'C. Benu' Verdant 
Green t. vi, Verdant discovered the extended meaning of the 
word perquisites lennon college servants}, 1855 Prescotr 
Philip IT, 1.1, vit. 100 The pillage of a place taken by storm 
was regarded as the perquisite of the soldier, 1861 Sites 
Engincers U1. 196 The lightermen claimed as their right the 
perquisites of ‘ wastage "and ‘leakage’, and they took care 
that these two items should include as much as possible. 

d. A gratuity expected or claimed by some 
employees, waiters, servants, nnd the like, from 
those to whom they perform services in connexion 
with the duties for which they are employed; a 
customary ‘tip’. 

ugar Amutenst Terra Fil, No. 42 (1754) 22a Most candi. 
dates get leave of the proctor, by paying his man a crown, 
(which is call'd his perquisite,) to chuse their own examiners. 
31727 Gav Begg. Of. 0, Your father’s perquisites for the 
escape of prisoners must amount to a considerable sum in 
the year. 1803 Censor 1 Mar. 33, 1 would meet another 
objection, namely, that what is given to servants, at inns is 
not to be looked upon as wages, but as perquisites. 184s 
W. H, Atnswortn Ofd St. Pauls 1. 325 A party of choristers 
..were demanding ‘spur-money ' of him—an exaction which 
they claimed as part of their perquisites. 

@. More vaguely: The emoluments or income 
from any office. 

Proh, so called first in cases where the income consisted 
solely or mainly of casual receipts or gratuities, 

agra Weaene Cofect.(O. H.S.) If. 413 Dr. Hudson made 
+.{me] second Keeper of the Bodleian Library with Liberty 
allow'd ..of being Keeper of the Anatomy Schoole .. on 
purpose to advance the perquisites of the Place which are 
very inconsiderable. 17 ‘owprr Zask vi. 848 Where he 
that fills an office, shall esteem Th’ occasion it presents of 
mk good More than the perquisite. 

+ - concr, An adjunct, appurtenance, or proper 
accompaniment of anything. Ods. 

[3494 Vill of WV, Stanborough (Somerset Ho.), Item lego 
dicte ecclesie..unum craterem argenteum..ad fabricandum 
exinde novam crucem argenteam cum aliis perquesitis.] 
1657 Pervs Diary a2 Aug., My wife very fine to-day, in 
her new suitof laced cuffs and perquisites, 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 383 Casbin..the City is much decay'd, ..and 
- sit has lost all those Perquisites that set forth the Pomp 
and Grandeur of a sumptuous Court. 

5. fig. A thing to which one has the sole right. 

4793 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ef, to the Pope Prol. 8 King- 
making unto man is justly given, Once the great per- 
ae indeed of Heaven, 1838 Prescott Ferd, & fr. (1846) 

1. ix, 452 The government An a most jealous eye upon 
what it regarded as its own peculiar perquisites. 1877 Brack 
Green Past. xxv. (1878) 198 Assaults on seats (in parliament] 
deemed even more a personal perquisite than his own. 

6. atirib. and Comé. 

1732 (title) The Perquisite Monger. 1731 Genél. Slag. 1. 
too The modern practice of perquisite-taking, which he 
says may be stiled a skreen for bribery. 1809 K.S, Barrett 
Setting Sm 1. 94 The perquisite-mongers..blow out the 
candles with all expedition, to save as much as possible for 
themselves. 1899 Daily Newz 20 July 5/2 This method.. 
does away with. .the abominable perquisite system. 

erquisite, a., error for prereguisi¢e ; see List 
of Spnrions Words.] 

Pe-rquisited, a. rare—". 
-ED2,] Having or receiving pepsites; ‘tipped’. 

43743 SavacE in Johnson Life, If perquisited varlets 
frequent stand, And each new walk must a new tax demand. 

Perquisition (p5skwizitfon). [a, F. pergutsi- 
tion (15the. in Godef. Compi.), nd. med.L. per- 
guisition-em, from L. perguirére: see PERQUIRE.] 

ti. The gaining or obtaining of something 
otherwise than by inheritance: cf. PerquisirE sé, 
1. Obs, rare. 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 490/2 Pardons made by any of 
the seid late pretended kynges, to any Body or persons.. for 
purchace, perquisicion or receyvyng of any of the premisses. 

b. The exaction of perquisites. sontce-use, 

. 1834 Tait’: Mag. 1. 632/1 Even criminal judicature flin 
its scarlet robe over the sin of perquisition ; Newgate itself 
claims ‘something above wages’ for its turnkeys, something 
known by the name of ‘gamish’. 

2A thorongh or diligent search ; careful investi- 
gation or inqnity; spec. (after French use), a domi- 
Ciliary or other search ordered by law for the dis- 
covery ofa person, or of incriminating docnments,etc. 

3611 Corce., Perguisition...a Boi, diligent search, 
or serious inquirte. 1626 ai Ufawxins] Canszin’s Holy 
Crt. 302 The second (degree of good prayer]..is, the per- 
Ree: to wit, the search of verityes. 1744 BenKevey 

tris § 126 So fugitive as to escape all the filtrations and 
ons of the most nice ohservers. 1793 Sia M. Even 
in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) UL. 109 Gnicrd were gi 
by the Government..to make the most exact perquisitions 

erhim, 1839 James Louis X/V,1V. 41 Papers..found 
during the Perquisitions in Normandy. 1898 HVerin:, Gaz. 
pie ly9/t A perquisition was made at the house of Madame 

terhazy..but with no result. 
[ad. L. type 


+ Perquisitive. Oés. rare". 


(f£ Perqursire sé. + 
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*perguisilivum, {. perguisit-um PERQUISITE: see 
-IVE.] = PERQUISITE sé. 3. 

€ 1380 Wreutr IWVér, (1880) 393 Pe clerkis han many grete & 
amale perquisitiuys. 

Perquieitor (poskwi-zitgs). [a. L. pergudsitor, 
ugent-n. from perguirere: see Vexquine. Cf. F. 
perquisiteur (Oresme, 14the. in Godef. Compl.) 
=a.) ta. A thorongh searcher. Obs, rare—°, 
b. The original acquirer of an estate to which his 
descendants have succeeded ; the first purchaser: 
cf, Perquistve sé. 1. rare. 

1656 Biount Glorsogr., Perguisitor (Lat.) an enquirer, or 
diligent searcher. a 3867 Ciwer Justice Woopwaao in 
Roberts's Appeal, 39 Penn. St. Kepts. 420 This proviso is 
n legislative recognition of the general common law principle 
of descents, that inheritable blood is only such as flows from 
the | siilas he of the estate, 

+ Perquisqui‘lian, a, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Per- 
4+. guisquili-@ trifles, mbbish +-an: cf. QuIS- 
QuILIaN.] Thoronghly trifling or worthless. 

1647 Warn Simp, Cobler 26 The very pettitoes of infirmity, 
the gyhlets of perquisquilian ae 

Perradial (panrédial), a. Zool, [f. Prr- 
RADI-US + -AL; cf. radial.) Pertaining lo the 
perradii or primary rays of a hydrozoan or other 
coelenterate ; primarily radial. 

1880 E.R. Lankester in Nature 4 Mar. 414/1 An organ.. 
may be..per-radial, inter-radial, or_adradial in position. 
1881 — in Lncyel, Brit, XU. 558/a The eight arms of the 
disc and their tentaculocysts are [four] perradial and [four] 
interradial, #888 Rotteston & Jacnson Anim. Life 717 
(Ctenophora) The funnel gives origin to two ‘perradial’ 
vessels. /did. 781 (Hydroroa Acraspeda) Four of them, the 
perradial tentacles, .. correspond to the four angles of the 
mouth; four others, the 1aéerradial tentacles, second in 
development, tothe centres of the square sides of the mouth, 
and the remaining eight advadia/ tentacles occupy the 
intervals between the per- and interradial. 

Perradiate (porré'diet), v. [f. Per- 1 + 
Raviatev.] trans. To radiate through ; to pene- 
trate or intersect with rays. 

1839 Batev Festus x, (1848) sane dark things brightened, 
all contrariants blent ; And truth and love, perradiating life, 
Be the new ce of nature. did. xix. 218 The stars, Per- 
radiated each like thunderbolts, Stand clustered into omni- 
formal spheres, 4 ekee 

|| Perradius (pos,r2t'dids), Zool, PI. -ii (-i,9i). 
{mod.L., f. Per- 4+ Ranivus.] Fach of the primary 
rays or radiating parts of certain ccelenterates. 

1880 E. R. Lanxester in Nature 4 Mar. 414/1 The first 
four radii [of a discomedusan hydrozoan] to appear in the 
course of the growth from a simpler phase of development 
are called the per-radii, the next four (between these) the 
inter-radii, the next eight between these the adradii. 
Perrafrase, obs. form of PARAPHRASE sd. 

Perraling, erron. form of PARPALLINO. 

Perre, obs. f. PERRY?; var. PORRAY Obs., pottage. 

Perre, perres, var. PERRIE Ods., jewellery. 

Perregal, variant of PanEGAL Ods. 

+ Perreptation, Os. rare—°. [n. of action 
from L. per-repidre to creep or crawl through.] 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Perreptation, a creeping into 


| every corner, a diligent searching. 


perr'rie, 


Perrerer, var. PERRIER Oés. Perrewig, obs. 
{, Periwic. Perrey, var. Perrie, PERRY? and 2, 
Porray Oés., pottage. Perriago, -sgua, 
-aguer, -2ugre, -awger, obs, ff. Prnacua. 


+ Perridi-culous, a. Obs. rare~". [f. L. per- 


ridicul-us (f.PER- 4 + ridiculus laughable) + -ovs.] 
Thoronghly ridiculous. 

¢1600 7imon it, v, I hate these perridicufous asses Whose 
braines containe, noe, not one ounce of witte. 

+Perrie, perry. Ods. Chiefly poet. Forms: 
a. 4-5 (6) perre, 4-5 perree, -ey, -eye, (4 perey, 
5 pere, pirre,6 pyrre). 8B. 4-5 perrye, -ie, 5-6 
perry, (5 pery). y. 5 pierrye, 6 pierrie, (9 
pierie). (a. OF. pierrte, prerte (Godefroy), syn- 
copated form of prerrerie, OF. perrerte, f, pierre 
stone + -er7é: see -ERY I. 

The syncopated form is evidenced in 14-s6thc in Godef. ; 
app. Anglo-Fr. must have had perrie (from perrerie, 

“rie) as the source of r4the. ME. ferric, perrye, 

whence later ferry. In the forms perré (the earliest and 
most frequent in ME.}, perree, perrey, eye, the termination 
is not easy to account for. (@F. perré, -fe pa. pple. used 
sbst.; cf. Pr. peyrat:-—L. petrdium.) The late isth and 
s6th c. forms Jierrye, pierrie followed later French.] 

Precious stones or gems collectively; jewellery. 

a. ¢f R. Baunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) toog2_A riche 
corounal wip perre. ¢ 1350 Hill Palerne 53 In gode clopes 
of gold a-greped ful riche Wip perrey and pellure pertelyche 
to Ge rizttes. B- . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxviii. 66 
Ileie perle, of al perey be pris. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. x. 12 
Al pe precious perre bat in paradys wexeth [v. 77 perree, 
pere, perrie, perreye]. ¢1386 Craucer Monk'r 7.315 She 
was al clad in perree [v. 77. perre, perrye, perry} and in 
gold, ¢s430 Lyoa Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 Rycho 
attyres of stonys and perre [rime bel. ¢ 2450 Erle Tolour 

a7 Rychely sche was cladd, In golde and ryche perre [sme 
eel. (xssg Lydgate's Chron. Troy wu x. Gj/s And all 
aboue reysed was a see, Fut curyously of stones and perre 
[so ALS. 1425). 1958 — Bochas vu. xxii. 14 b, With royal 
rahies, gold, stones, nor pytre.] ' E 

B. 11370 Robt. Cicyle 268 Alle was set with perrye [rome 
crystyanté]. 1386 Will Sir R, Grene (Somerset Ho.) 
Capucium de perry. 1 Gower Conf I. 143 For cloth of 

‘old and for perrie, Which him was wont to magnefie. fa 1400 
Worte Arth, 246s Appayrelide with perrye and pretious 


PERROTATORY. 


stones. Yesq7s Sgr. lowe Depre 719 Ye ware the on 

our head. lasgoo Chester Pl. ¥ Tikerfork. horse, 

res, and perye, As falles for my dignitie, The tythe of yt 

1 take of thee. ¢ss60 flow a Merchande 51 in Haz. 

E. P. P. 1, 198 He boghte hur perry to hur hedd Of saphers 
and of rubeys red. 

y- 1481 Caxton Godeffiny xl. 78 As moche as two myghty 
men myght susteyne of pierrye. a 1548 Watt Faith/ful 
lover giveth Ais Alistress his keart Poems — 152, [ can- 
not give hroaches nor rings,..Pierrie, nor pearl, orient and 
clear, [1880 Contemp. Kev. Mar. 421 All this fine pierie, 
The riches of the land and of the sea.] 

Perrie, obs, form of Perry !, 2, Pireig, 2 squall. 

+ Perrier. 0és. Also 5 perrerer, perierer, 
7perter. [a. OF. perrier (12-13th c. in Hatz- 
Darm., now plerrier) = Sp. pedrero, It. petriere, 
repr. a L. type *pefrdrius, and parallel to OF. 
perricre, med.L. petrdria (Dn Cange) In same 
sense, deriv. of L. petra, K. pierre stone: cf. 
Perrary and Peprero.] orig. A ballistic engine 
or cannon for discharging stones; later, a small 
gun with which ships were armed = PEDRERO, 

€3%400 tr. Secreta Secret.,Gov. Lordsh, 110 Uf shall 
assayll castels, vse Instrumentz castyng stones, as Mangoles 
ot Perrerers. 148s Caxton Godefroy clxxiv. 257 They.. 
dyde do make engyns, perierers, Magonneauls, castellys, 
chattes. 1524 in Makduyt's Voy. (1599) U1. 79 Artillerie of 
the Turkes..cannona perriers of brasse, that shot a stone 
of three foote and a halfe. 1643 Lane. Yractz 174 The noise 
of 9 canon ond a _periers. eye Puinutrs (ed. 5), Merriers, 
a small sort of Great Guns that shoot Stones, carried by 
Privateers. [s885 C. W. C. Oman Art of War 57 Against 
walls fifteen to thirty feet thick, the feehle .. perrieres, 
catapults,..and so forth, beat without perceptible effect.] 

Perrierio, var. PIERRERIE Oés. Perril, obs. f. 
Peart, Perit. Perriment, Perritore, Perri- 
wig, Perriwinkle, Perrochioun, obs. ff. Pepr- 
MENT, PARITOR, PERIWIO, PERIWINKLE, PAROCHIAN. 

+Perrogate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perrogare to ask one after another. ] 

x623 Cockeram tt, To Desire a thing heartily, perogate. 

Perron (pe'tén, or as F. || pgron). Also 4 
peroun,speron. [a.F. ferron (tithe. in Littré) 
= Pr. perro, petron, It. Petrone latge stone, greal 
rock, f. L. petra, F. pierre stone.] 

1. A large block or solid erection of stone, with 
or without steps, used as a platform, the base of 
a market-cross, a sepnichral monument, elc. 

c Ves Sir Ferumsb. 4429 Out of be tour ban cam he doun, 
And set hym on an hey3 peroun, V-madas a chayre. 1470- 
8s Mavoxy Arthur x. v. 419 The Peron that Merlyn had 
made to fore where sire Lancyor..was slayne. did. Ixxxvii 

68 The peron and the graue besydes Camelot. ¢ 1530 Lo. 
awe Arth, Lyt, Bryt. 1814) 133 There was pysht in 
the myddes of the felde a grete perron, wheron there was 
hanginge a riche and a goodly shelde. [1611 Corcu., /er- 
ron..also, a square Base of stone, or mettall, some fiue or 
six foot high, whereon, in old time, Knights errant placed 
some discourse, challenge, or proofe, of an aduenture.] 

b. spec. (see quot. ). 

1863 Kirk Chas. Botd 1,1, vil. 297 Litge...In the centre 
of the Square, on a pedestal of several ateps stood a pillar. 
.. The Herres ated as an emblem of the civic organi- 
zation ..—was an object of patriotic reverence and affection. 
fbid. 1 ii. 450. K 

2. Arch. A platform, to which one uscends by 
steps, in front of a church, mansion, or other large 
building, and upon which the door or doors open ; 
sometimes applicd to a double flight of steps 


ascending to such a front door. 

[es475 Partenay 4974 And when that UT he descendid 
tho, Ri the perron Jonge bode not in pat place, At castell 
finding hys fader by grace.]_ 1723 Cnamenus tr. Le Clerc's 
Treat. Archit. 1. 129 By Perron we mean an Ascent or 
Elevation given to the Entrance of » Building. The Portail 
. of a Church. .or any other great Building... ought to have 
a Perron, 1843 Tuacxeray Jr. Sk Be. b. i. 39 Whiskey- 
and-water was ordered, which was drunk upon the perron 
before the house. 186a Lytton Sér. Story xxi, An imposing 
pile,..with..grand perron (or douhle flight of stairs to the 
entrance), 1864 Siz F. Parcrave Nore. & Eng. WN. ax 
Standing on the lofty Perron of the tall Ducal Palace. 1898 
Quittes-Coucn Stevenson's St. oer 306 The landlord wel- 
comed us on the perron. 

Porroquet, p. auk: see PARAKEET, PABOQUET. 

Perrore, obs. form of PARDRE. 

+ Perrosin. Ofs. Forms: 5 perroain, -yn, 
6 perosin, -en, pirrosyn, 6-7 perrosen, 7 per- 
-rosin. [app. a corruption of AF. *fets-resin = 
OF. pois- or poix-resin ‘the resin o turpentine * 
(Littré). Cf. Pircu-gesix.] An old name fora 
resin of some kind, app. the dry resin obtained 
from pine trees; colophony. 

caso M, E, Med, Bk, (Heinrich) 173 Tak pre quarterons 
of clene rosyn, & a quarteron of good perrosyn, & half 
a pounde of good oile de alae (bid. 174 As sone as by 

rrosyn beth molten & relented. 1565 Rais of 
Cxstomr C}b, Perosen the C. pound xitis. tind, 1563 7. 
Gate Antidot. nu. 52 Boyle your Rosyne, Pirros and 
Waxe, with four vnce of deare auet. 1600 SURFLET ountry 
Farme}, iv. 11 The best are made of aller tree, firre tres, 
or pine tree, out of which distilleth perrosen LFr. orig. duqo' 
sort Ia poix resine} 60s Hottanp Pling i. 181 Taken 
in wine with dry per-rosin [resin sicca), 1 isphagme} 
causeth one most speedily to make water. Lbid. 18a Of 
the dry per-rosins [fn sicco genere}, those are in most request 
which be white, pure, transpareot, or cleare, quite through. 

Perrot, variant of PErit Oés., minute weight. 

Perrotatory (p2srdetateri), @ (f. Fi 1+ 

—2 


PERROTINE. 


Rorarory.] Passing through a series of terms or 
objects as if arranged ina circle, so that one passes 
from the last immediately to the first again. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. ¥ 

Perrotine (peroti*n), [a.F. perrotine,£ Perrot, 
name of the inventor.) A machine for printing 
calico in colours by means of wooden blocks. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 216 The Perrotine is a machine for 
executing block-printing by mechanical power. 1883 R. 
Haroane Workshop Receipts Ser. ui. 2311/1 Print on the 
white and red discharges with the perrotine, or with a two- 
colour cylinder machine. 

+ Perrour, obs. form of PARURE, 

@ 3400-50 Alexander 1536 Poudird with perry was perrour 
&othire. 1gg0 Bare /age Both Ch. ut. Bobiv, Theyr 
copes perrours, and Sieliales, whan they bee in theyr 
prelately pompeus sacrifices. 

Porruok(e, -ruke, perruque: sec PERUKE. 

Perruquerian (perskio'riin), a. zonce-wd. [f. 
next: see -AN.] Of or pertalning to a perruquier. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Boarding House 1, The shining 
locks of those chef-d'ceuvres of perruquerian art. 

|| Perruquier (perdkye). Also 8 peruquier; 
rarely anglicized as PenuKIEeR, q.v. ([Fr., f. Zer- 
rugue Penuke.] One who makes, dresses, or 
deals in perukes; a wig-maker. 

1753 Foore Ang. in Paris 1. i, All the fraternity of 
men makers,..taylors, perruquiers, hitters, hosiers. 1837 
Thackeray Ravenswing ii, The tailor..ex his head 
to the..perruquier’s gaze. 1882 Seryr. BaLcantine Zxper. 
viii. 85, I remember a fashionable perruquier being tried 
many years ago. 

+ Perry', pery, pirie. Os. Forms: a. 1 
pirize, pirge, pyrize, 1-5 pirie, pyrie, 5 pire, 
piry(e, pyry(e, pirry, purye, 7pyrrie. 8. 4-5 
perie, -y(e, 5 pere, pereye, 6 perrie, perrey 
(pearie). (OE. pirge, pirige, pirie, pyrie, wk. 
fem., of obscure formation, taken by Pogatscher 
to represent a Inte L. type *firea, *perea (sc. 
arbor tree), from a late L. adj. *pive-us, *pere-2s, 
f. trum, Rom. féra pear. (But no trace of such 
adj. has becn found in L. or Rom.) 

The historical series prrige, Pirie, peric, perrie, "perry, is 
exactly parallel to that of wrfrige, siirte, merie, merric, 
merry, the fin both becoming ¢ before 7, which again was 
doubled after the short vowel.] ae ; 

A pear-tree; sometimes distinctively the wild 
pear-tree. Also attrié. 

937 in Bireh Cart. Sax. If. 429 Panon..up on stream... 
midde weardne up on ba pyrian. 972 /did. III. 586 And- 
lang dic on ba pyrigan of pxre pyrigan on pone longan 
apuldre. crooo AEtrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 137/37 
Pirns, pirizge. — Grant. vit. (Z.) 20 Hee pirus peos pyrize, 
hoe pirum seo peru, 13.. Senyu Sag. (W.) 555 A fair 
gardin,..Ful of appel tres, and als of pirie; Foules songe 
therione murie. 1362 Lanai. /. P2. A. v. 16 Piries and 
Plomtres weore passchet to pe grounde. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Merch. T. 937 Thus 1 lete hym sitte vp on the pyrie (v.77. 
purye, pyrye, Pyry, pirry, pire, pire]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. &. xvi. it. (Tollem, MS.), As whan a pery is graffid 
on an appeltre, a1q25 Cursor AM. 37 (Trin.) Of good pire 
com gode perus. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 603/11 Pivetunt, 
Ee Pereye. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 
a , You may graffe the Apple upon the Perrey, the Haw- 
thorne, Plome tree, Servisse tree,.. Poplar, Willowe and 
Peare. 1578 Lyts Dodoens vt, xxxi. 697 High as a Perrie, 
or wilde Peare tree. 160r Hottanp Péiny 1. 474 There be 
some Pyrries and Apple trees that bring forth fruit twice 
a yeare. 

attrib, 14.. Songs § Carols xxxi. (Warton Cl), To gryffyn 
here a gryf of myn perytre. 1523 Fitzners. //usd, § 137 
A pere or a wardeyn wold be agar ina pyrre stock, 1586 
W. Wesse Eng. Poetrie (Arb) 76 Now Nletiboce ingraft 
pearie stocks, sette vines in an order. 1603 Stow Surv. 48 
That he should buy eertaine perie plants. 

Perry? (peri). Forms: 4 pereye, ? piri, 5 
peirrie, pirre, 5-6 perre, pirrey, 6 perio, pirrie, 
6-7 pery(e, perrie, 7 perrey, pyrrey, -ie, piry, 
6-perry. (ME. pereye, a. OF. peré (13-16th c.), 
perey (14th, in Godef.):—late L. type *pZra¢um, 
f. late L. péra= 1. pirum pear.] A_ beverage 
resembling cider, made from the juice of pears ex- 
pressed and fermented, 

£1315 SHorenam Poems i. 205 Ine wine me ne may, Inne 
sipere, ne inne pereye (rime reneye], 1362 Lanct. P. Pd, A. 
y. 134 Peni Ale and piriwhit heo pourede to-gedere. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Pare. 394/1 Perre, drynke, piretur, ¢1480 HENRV- 
son Zest. Cres. 441 Tak mowlit breid, peirrie, and ceder 
sour, 1483 Cath. Angi. 281/2 Pirrey (Pitre), piretunt 
1577 Haaaison England u, vi, (1877) 1. 161 A kind of drinke 
made. .of peares is named pirrie. 1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron. 
I1I. 1197/1 Botes faden with wine, cider, perrie. 1623 Liste 
Ai fric on O. & N. Test. Ded. xxx1v, Syd'r in Kent,.. Pytrie 
in Wostersheere, 1693 Evetyn De Ja Quint. Compl. Gard. 
1,117 The great Pear plantations, planted for the making 
of Perry in those places where Vines cannot prosper, 1765 
Bracrstone Com, 1. viii. 319 Excise..at first laid upon... 
the makers and venders of beer, ale, cyder, and perry. 1840 
Cottager's Man. 5 in Libr. U. Kn., dZnsd, 111, Cider, perry, 
wines. .might easily be obtained by an additional half acre. 

b. attrib. and Contd. as perry farmer, perry pear. 

1836 Penny Cycl, V.250 The cider and perry farmer will 
feel the benefit of this. 1896 Fre?. R. Horticult, Soc. Nov. 
208 One of our oldest perry pears, the Longland, equals the 
well-known Catillac for stewing. : 

Perry 3, variant of PERRIE Ods., jewellery. 

Perry 4, variant of Prrriz, gust of wind. 

Perryall, Perrygryne, Perrywig, obs. ff. 
PAIR-ROYAL, PEREGRINE, PERIWIG. 
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Persaife, -saive, obs. forms of PERCEIVE. 

Persalt, per-salt (po-sglt, -sg:lt). Chem. 
[f. Per- 5+SAur.] A salt formed by combination 
of an acid with the peroxide of a metal. 

1820 Fanapay £xp. Res. x. 30 The per-salts give it 
{rhubarb paper] an olive-green-tint, while the proto-salts 
produce noc ange. 1836-9 Toon Cycl, Anat. IE. 504/21 A 
suh-phosphate, which on reaching the lungs became a per- 
salt. 1883 Hlardwich's Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 61 Free 
Ammonia, .usnally throws down a red Sesquioxide from the 
Persalts of Iron. 

Persan, -sante, obs. forms of Persian. 

+ Persanate, v. Obs. [f. L. persdnat-, ppl. 
stem of fersdndre to cure completely, f. PER- 2 + 
Sdndare to heal.] trans. To cure perfectly. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1657 Tomtinson Renon's Disp. 43% 
Telephus wounded by Achilles was thereby persanated. 

Persand, -sant, -saunt, variants of PERCEANT 
Oés., piercing. Persar, obs. form of P1ERCER. 

+ Persa‘tanize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. PER- 2 
+ SATANIZE.] ‘rans. To possess thoroughly with 
or by Satan. 

(1857 Truths Cath, Relig. (ed. 4) 178 His [Luther's] asser- 
tion ts ‘that Zuinglius, and all who adhere to his doctrine, 
are insatanized, supersatanized and persatanized ‘. 

Persaue, -sawe, -sayue, obs. ff. PERCEIVE, 

Persche, obs. f. PaRIsH, PERISH v., PIERCE. 

+ Perscri‘be, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. per- 
seribére,f. PER- 1, 2 + seribéve to write.] trans. To 
write out, write or describe at length or in full. 

1538 Letano N.Y. Gi? in Jtin, 1. p. xxii, [Thou] that 
from tyme to tyme hath with greate Diltgence .. perscribed 
the Actes of yowr moste noble Prasdecessors, and the For- 
tunes of this yonr Realme. _ 

Perscrutation (p3sskreté-Jan).  [a. obs. F. 
perscrutation (early 16th c.), ad. L. perscriita- 
tién-ent, noun of action f. perseriitare: sce PER- 
scruTE.] A thorough searching or investigation; 
careful scrutiny, examination. 

1603 Fiorito Afontaigne 1. xxii (1632) 51 The first and 
nniversall reasons are of a hard perscrutation. 1678 R. 
Rlussetr] tr. Geber us. i. 1. iii, 27 Void of Ingenuity in cery 
Perscrutation. 1843 Caatyce Past & Pr. u. viii, Sue 
guessing, visioning, dim perscrntation of the momentous 
future! 

So Perseru‘tate v. ¢rans., to make a careful or 
thorough investigation; +Perscruta‘tor [a. L. 
(post-cl.) perscritator], one who investigates 


thoronghly (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

tgoo A. Lane in Contenrp. Rev. Dec. 789 We had all savage 
langunges perscrutated hy new Bopps and Kuhns. 

+ Perscru‘te, v. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. per 
seruter, ad. L. perscriitdre, {. Pun 2+ scriitdre = 
sertiiari to search closely, examine.] ¢rans. To 
search carefully ; to scrutinize thoroughly. 

1845 Boorpe (¢it/e) The pryncyples of Astronamye, the 
whiche diligently perscratyd is in maner a pronosticacyon 
to the worldes end. 1547 — /atrod, Knowl. vii. (1870) 144 
Yf they haue reason to perscrute the mater. 

+ Perse, 52.1 Ods, Forms: 4-6 p/. Perses, 
-is, 5-6 sing. Pers. Also (f/.) 4-3 Persees, -eis, 
5 -ies, Percye, -eys: see Parses. [a OF. 
Perses pl.:—L. Persds, in nom. Perse Persians 
(whence, also, OE. had Perse, pl. Perseas).] A 
Persian ; £/, Persians, 

(c893 K. AEcrrev Ovos. 11. v. eae weron Oa Perse mid 
bam swipe zeezsade. Jéd., On Perseum.] 138% Wycuir 
Dan, v. 28 Thi kyngdam is departed, and is goven to Medis 
and to Persis. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xy. exviii. 
(MS. Add. 27. 944), Pider Nemroth be geaunt went... and 
tauzt pe perses (v. ». Persis] to worschepe pe sonne. 1552 
Lynprsay Afonarche 3783 The ram with hornis two, 
Comparit tyll Pers and Mede, all so. 1568 Brae (Bishops’) 
Dan. vi. 12 The lawe of the Medes and Perses that 
altereth not. 

Perse (pais), @. and s4.2 arch. Forms: 4-6 
pers,4 perce, peers,(5 perske),6peirs, 5,7-perse. 
(ME. a. OF. fers, -¢,=Pr. pers, It. Zerso:—late L. 
persus (in med.L., Du Cange) : see Vote below.) 

In early writers, Blue, bluish, bluish-grey ; in later 
writers often taken (after Italian) as a dark obseare 
blue or purplish black; also sd. as name of the 
colour, or of a stuff of the colour. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 67 1t hath hewes an hundred 
payr, Of gras & floures, inde and pers, And many hewes ful 
dyvers. ¢1386 — Pro?. 439 In sangwyn and in pers he clad 
wasal. Jérd. 617 A long surcote of pers vp on he hade. 
1438 Bk. Alexander Gt. (Bann. Cl.) 107 (Flowers) Parpur, 
bloneat, pale & pos. ¢xsgoo Melusine 126 The eldest.. 
hath one eye redde, & that other ey is perske & blew. 
1513 Dovctas ners xu. Prof. 106 Behaldand thame sa 
mony divers hew, Sum pers, sum ao sum burnet, and 
sum blew. 1658 Pincus, Perse, sky colour. 1848 J. A. 
Cartyte tr. Dante's Inferno (1849) 78 The water was darker 
far than perse (dufa molto piu che persa). 1884 Vean. Lee 
Enphorion 1, Whirled incessantly in the perse, dark, 
stormy alr. 

b. Comb. as t perseblewe. 

@ 1490 Boroner /#i. (1778) 88 Cum tribus robis de purpyre 
etde persehlewe, _ 

[Noge. The Romanic word was perh, a back-formation from 
Persia, or L. Persx Persians, Persicus Persian, Med. Le 
had also, in same sense, persens, and persicus (cf. perske 
above). Du Cange ee of the view of Acarisius that 
Perseus was a deriv. of fersa, Ital, name of marjoram, refer- 
ring to the colour; others would explain gersicus as peach- 
coloured, from fersica Peacn (itself from Perstens Persian). 


PERSECUTED. 


In Elfric's Gloss. (Wr.-Wiilcker 163/29) L. serseus is 
glossed é/éwen, i.e. light blue. But Florio 1611 makes Jt. 
perso ‘a darke or blacke mourning colour; some take it for 
the colour of dead Marioram. Some have also vsed it for 
a Peach colour.’ Cf. Dante Convito wv. xx. 14 Il perso é 
un colore misto di purpureo e di nero, ma vince il nero. 
See also Littré as to range of meaning in French, and P. 
Tovnaze Dante Studies 314 The colour gerse in Dante and 
other medixval writers.] 

Perse, obs. form of PARSEE, PIERCE. 

Persea (psas‘i). [L., a. Gr. wepoéa.] a. 
Ancient Mythol. Name of a sacred fruit-bearing 
tree in Egypt and Persia. b. In Bot., agenus of trees 
and shrubs, N.O. Lazracex, common in tropical 
America and the West Indies, of which one species, 


| £. gratissima, produces the AvocaDo or ALLIGATOR 


pear. Also Persea-tree. 

1601 Hotiano Pliny xy. xiii, The tree Persea. .is far dif- 
ferent_froin the Peach-tree Persica, and beareth fruit like 
vnto Sebesten, of colour red. 1706 Piutiirs, Persea, (Gr. 
a ‘I'ree that grows in Egypt like a Peach-tree, and bears a 
Fruit of the Bigness of a Pear or Apple. (1846 LinpLey 
Veg. Kingd. 537 Vhe fruit of Persea gratissima, so much 
esteemed in the West Indies under the name of the Avocado 
pear.] 1858 C. W. Goopwin in Cambr. Ess. 238 She requests 
to have the persea-trees cut down. 1877 A. B. Eowaros Up 
Nite xii. 317 The sacred hawk sitting in the centre of a fan- 
shaped persea tree. 1895 Sin J. W. Dawson in Ex fosifor 
July 60 (The tree of fife] represented hy different species, 
as the palm, the banyan, the persea, the oak,..the mistletoe. 

+ Pe-rsecate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. persecére to cut through, f. PER- 1 + secdére to 


cat.] (See quot.) llence also + Perseca ‘tion. 

1623 CockeraM, Persecate, to cut. Persecation, a cutting. 

Persecute (p3-istkiat),v. Also6persequut(e, 
-kute, parsecute. [a. F. fersdcute-r (Oresme, 
14the.), f. L. persecéit-, ppl. slem of fersegui to 
pursue, follow with hostility or inalignity, f. PER- 
1, 2 + segui to follow. (Littré and Hatz.-Darm, 
derive F. persécucer immed. from persécuteur.)] 

+1. To pursue, chase, hunt, drive (with missiles, 
or with attempts to catch, kill, or injure). Ods. 

1477 Caxton Yason 8b, lason and Hercules persecuted 
them with their arowes as long as they dured. 1535 CovEae 
DALE Josh. viii. 17 They lefte the cite stondinge open, that 
they mighte persecute Israel. 155: Roainson tr. Afore's 
Utop. 1. (1895) 260 Theire enemies..hane persecuted them 
flying, some one way and some an other. 1697 DrvpeN 

irg. Georg.1.416 With Balearick Slings, or Gnossian Bow, 
To persecute from far the flying Doe. E 

+b. To follow up, pursue, prosecute (a subject); 

to carry out, go throngh with, Oés. 

1546 Lanatey tr. Pol. Vergy. De Invent... viii, My purpose 
is onely to speak of the Inventers,..not to persecute the 
particulars, a 1661 Fucter Worthies, Linc. (1662) 144 Such 


| persecute the Metaphor too much. 


2. To pursue with malignancy or enmity and 
injarious nction ; esp. to oppress with pains and 
peers for the holding of a belief or opinion 

eld to be injurious or heretical. 

1482 Caxton Trevisa’s Higden w. xiit, 200b, [He] refreyned 
hym in many thynges, and in especial that he shold not 
ersecute ne greve cristen men. 1526 Tinpate Matt. v. 11 

fessed are ye when men shall revyle you, and persecute 
you,..ffor my sake. — Yohknv. 16 And therfore the iewes 
did persecute Jesus, and sought the meanes to slee hym. 
3651 Hoaaes Leviath. ui. xhi. 276 In a place where the 
Civill Power did persecute, or not assist the Church, 1689 
Porrte tr. Locke's ist Let. Toleration 12 That the 
Church of Christ should peers others,,.1 could never 

et find in any of the Books of the New Testament. 1779 
. Burke Corr. (1844) II. 2 Theos lam..a very attached 
son of the Choreh of England, 1 think myself bound not to 
wish to persecute you. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 11. 309 Some 
contagion, kind to the poor brutes We persecute. 183s 
‘Tennyson Vou ask ste why 17 Should banded unions per- 
secute Opinion, and indnce a time When single thonght is 
civil crime. 1880 L. Sterwen Pope it. 58 Whe belief that a 
man is persecuted by hidden conspirators is one of the 
common symptoms in [insanity]. 

3. To harass, trouble, vex, worry; to importune. 
1s8s T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. ii, [He] was 
taken with a grievous sickenes, which persecuted him so 
violently, that men dispayred of his life. 1698 Fryer Ace 
E. India & P. 310 By \abouring in the Heat of the Day to 
et over the Mountains, we were peecanted with Diar: 
even 1742 Pore Dune. iv. 260 He may..Plague with 
Dispute, or persecute with Rhyme. 1879 G. Mearpitx 
Egoist x\ix, ‘Which is the cause of your persecuting me to 

become your wife 1’ 7 

4. To prosecute (a person, tor suit) at law. 

Now only a dialectal or hamorous substitution 


for PROSECUTE v. 

i, Caxton Curiall 4b, Peple whyche by frande and 
franchyse studye for to drawe from one and other suche 
wordes hy whiche they may persecute them. 1560 Daus tr. 
Steidane's Comm. 271 He wyll persecute his suite against 
the Byshop. 3655 Stantey AYist. PA los, ut. (1701) 1124/1 
Crito in pursuit of this Counsel made choice of Archidamus, 
an excellent Lawyer, but poor, who being obliged by his 
gifts and kindness, persecuted eagerly all such as molested 
not him only, but any of his friends, 1784 dia/. in WV. Ww. 
Linc. Gloss. sV., ‘ Hoever is taken in the fact shall be per- 
cicuted according to law, by the parish expens’. 1866 
Brocoen Provine. Words Linc. (E.D. D.), ‘ Trespassers will 
be persecuted, Notice near the Foss-dyke, Lincoln. 

ence Pe'rsecuted f7/. a., Persecuting vi. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1542 Bate Afanne of Synne 37 This cruell persecutynge, 
thy's murtherynge of innocentes. 1552 HULOET, Persecuted, 
perseguutus. 1697 Davorn Euerd xu. 1087 The deep- 
mouth'd hound.. following still,.The persecuted creature, 


PERSECUTEE, 


ta and fro. 1709 Stanuory, Paraphr. WV. : 19 The blasphem. 
ing, the persecuting Saul. 198: Cowrer Expost. 278 Thou 
that hast set the persecuted free. 3855 Pusey Doctr, Meal 
Presence Note R. 267 The New-made Christian was taken 
to the persecuting Emperor Diocletian. 
Perseouteo’. [f. Persecury v, 


persteutd).| One who is persecuted, 

1882 Bucktann Notes & Jot, 339, I doubt whether the 
wretches [parasites of the whale) can afford much domestic 
pleasure and comfort to the persecutee. 


Persecution (passtklizfan). Also 4 par-; 5 
perseoussion, -aicution, 6-acqutioun,-quution. 
[ME. persecucion, ctc., a. OF. Lersecution, perseeu- 
ctor, -guucion (1athe.), ad. L. PersectitiOn-ent, n, of 
action from Aerseguz to PERSECUTE. ] 

1. The action of persecuting or pursuing with 
cnmity and malignity ; esd. the infliction of death, 
torture, or penalties for adherence to a religious 
belief or an opinion as such, with a view to the 
repression or extirpation of it; the fact of being 
persecuted ; nn instance of this, 

arzqo Hampore Psalter xxvi 6 If 
eect or temptacyons wax ageynes me. 
4451 Gret parsecucion pan sal he wyrk Agayn cristen men. 
1375 Baasour Bruce ty, & His fayis..Maid sic A perse. 
cucioune,..Onthain that till ae luffand wer, 138a Wyctir 
‘att, v. 10 Blessid be thei that suffren Persecucioun for 
i [1388 persecusioun]. 1460 Carcaave Chron, 
(Rolls) 64 He counceled him that he schuld sese fro the 
Persecucion of Cristen men. 1 560 Daus tr. Séefdane's 
Conus. 115b, At the same time chaunceth pe yceeciaas 
against the Lutherians, 1643 Sin Tl. Browne Relig. Med. 
1. § 25 Persecution is a bad and indirect way to plant 
Religion. 1665 Bovie Occas. Reflec. v. ti. (1848) 302 To 
thrive by Persecution..is not the incommunicable Preroga- 
tive of Divine Truths ;..even Errors do often gain by it too. 
1785 Paruy Mor. Philos. vi. x. 580 Persecution produces 
Ho sincere conviction, nor any real change of opinion; on 
the Contrary, it depraves the public morals by driving men 
bee ntion and commonly ends in a general tho’ secret 
infidelity. 1828 Macaveav £iss., Hallam (1887) 9 ‘Vo 
punish a man, because we infer from the nature at cone 
doctrine which he holds. .that he will commit a crime, is 

rsecution, and is, in every case, foolish and wicked. 1880 

Ippon in Spectator 13 Nov. 1446 In the judgment of the 
early Christians, the proceedings of Decius and Diocletian 
were persecutions, To the Pagans of the day ..they were 
simply legal Prosecutioas, : 

b. A particular course or period of systematic 
infliction of punishment directed against the pro- 
fessors of a (religious) belief; as, the ten persecu- 
Wons of the Christians under the Roman Empire, 
the Marian persecution, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. xxx 
Dioclicianus was be firste 3ere of be grete persecucioun pat 
was under Dioclicianus in pe Est and Maximianus in pe 
West. c1400 Thrve Kings Cologne xxxvi. 134 Per began 
Azene a newe persecucioun of heresye nzens pe cristen eip. 
31494 Faavan Chron. wv, lxvii, 46 Seynt Alboon, at Verolamy 
was cen In the .x. persecucion of the Churche, as 
wytness' Policronicon, 1776 Girason Decl. & F. xvi, 
(2819) HT, 434, The celebrated number of ten persecutions has 

en determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth 
Cetitury. “ee Scuvenea Lect. Text N. Test, 8 The last and 
most cruel of the persecutions to which believers were sub- 
jected throughout the Roman empire, that of Diocletian, 

0. ¢ransf. Persistent or continued injury or 
annoyance from any Source; somctimes homorously 
applied to the annoying importunity of advisers, 
beggars, suitors, etc, 

1585 T. WasmincTon tr, Nicholay's Voy.u. xiii. 48 b, Not 
altogether exempt of divers Persecutions, as wel! by warres, 
fire, tilence, earthquakes, as bundry other calamities. 
1605 Suaks, Lear is, iit, 12 Me... with Presented nakednesse 
Out-face The Windes, and Persecutions of the skie. 166a 

+ Davies tr. Oleartus' Voy. Ambass. 6 There it was we 
Met with the first persecution of Flies, Gnats, und Wasps, 
3803 Jang Poater haddeus xi. (2831) 96 While their feary 
tendered him safe from their well meant persecution, he 
gained some respite from vexation. ; 

+2. The action of pursuing, pursuit, chase; pur- 
suance, prosecution (of au aim,etc.); quest. Obs. 

3432-So tr. Higdex (Rolls) 1. 33: Grete Alexander the 
Conqueroure, ..in the Peeeccucion of Darius [Hicoen, in 
Persequendo Darium; Revisa, whan he pursewed Darius). 
ant ER. Tavior £18, Proph, xiii. § 3 A hearty persecution 
of the rules of good life, 

3. (Legal) prosecution, Obs. rare, 

1535 dict 27 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 3 Their lawful accion 
demannd. appeles prohibicions and all other 
their lawful defences and remedies in euery suche suite. 

altri, and Comb., as Persecution-fancier, 
manta (an insane delusion that‘one is persecuted). 

1836 Syp, Ssurn Wks. (1859) IE. 123/2 It is delicious to 
the Persecution-fanciers to reflect that no General bill has 
Passed in favnur of the Protestant Dissenters, 1899 Adibute's 
Syst. Med. Vu, 698 Even ‘persecution mania’ may be an 
ealy symptom of general paralysis, 

Hence Persecutional a., of or relating to per- 
seculion. 

1887 Alien. & Neurol. VIII. 663 Dr. Robinson..finds per 
secutional dations common es well as what he Gils 

homicidal mania *, 1899 Aliéutt's Syst, Med. VIAL. 193 

arious delusions, generally of the * persecutional ' kind, 


+-EKE (=F, 


Persecucyon of be 
2340 — fr. Conse, 


riz3twisnesse 


Pis eiztebe gere of 


Persecutive (pS-ssfkistiv), a. rare, [f. L, 
ferseciit-, ppl. stem of fersegui + -tve.) Of a 
Persecuting character ; tending or addicted to 
Persecution. Hence Pe'raecutiveneas, 


1659 GAUDEN Tears Ch. tv, ii. 396 Use is made of persecutive 
nnd compelling power; which is rather brutish than humane. 
1064 H. Moas Alyse, nig. 11. u. i. 338 If the Devil be a 


Ges 


Beast, that which makes him so is the wickedness of his 
nature, his bersecutiveness of the Church of God. 1814 
Scorr Wav. xxxiv, Gilfillan. refused to permit his followers 
to move to this cane and even, as he said persecutive 
tune, 1864 Reali 22 June 2 They do more harm to real 
religion by their one-sided persecutive views than all the 
Renans and Colensos in existence, 

Persecutor (povustki#tas). Also 5-6 -our, 
6-7 ver. [orig.a. AF. persecuiour =F, dersécuteur, 
OF, persecutur (12th c.), ad, L, perseciitor-en, 
agent-n. from érsequé to PERSECUTE: sec -OR, 
“OUR, Also with -er of En -origin: sec-eR1,] One 
who persecutes; ‘one who harasses others with 
continued malignity’ (J,); esp. one who harasses 
others on acconni of opinions or belief. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop vi, viii, We hane a grete 
enemye, whiche is a grete persecutour over vs alle. 1526 
Tinoace ¢ 7'tu0, i. 13, 1 was a blasphemar, and a persecuter, 
and a tyraunt. 1621 Buaron Aaat. Mel. mt. iv. 1. iii, 
(1651) 666 Lucian, that adamantine Persequutor of super- 
sttion, 1642 Mitton Ago/. Siece, Vks. 18st IL. 301 A 
needlesse and jolly persecuter call'd Indifference. ~ 1 
Giason Deel. § F. xvi. (1829) IL, 428 The ancient apologists 
of christianity have censured, with equal truth and severity, 
the irregular conduct of their Persecutors, 

Persecutory (psus/kiztori), a, 
sce -ORY.] 

1. a. Given to persecution, persecutive. b. Of 
or relating to persecution. 

1654 S. Chane Eecd, Hist. 173 The crafty fetches, and 
persecutory drifts wherehy he endeavoured to allure the 
Catholicks to the Arian Heresie. 17or Bevearey Afor. 
Quest, 32 A City, and Empire, so Persecutory of his Servants, 
as Pagan Rome. 1899 A/buét's S: st, Med. VILL. 395 In 
many Cases persecutory and exalted delusions are inextric. 
ably mixed. 

+2. Pursuant of Obs. rare. 

1774 Haturax Anal. Rom. Law (1795) 90 Actions were 
Persecutory 1. of the Thing. 2. of the Penalty. 3. of Both. 

Persecutress (po-usfkigtrés). [f. Persecu- 
TOR + -E88.) A female persecntor, 

1647 R. Srapviton Furenal vi, 10 
Patronesse of the chast, and implacab! 
immodest women. 1760 H. Watroe Let. te Sir D. Dal. 
rymple 3 Feb,, Resentment against her persecutress, 3 
Cornk, Mag. Mar. 322 The Persecutress was relentless, 

Persecntrix (possfkistriks), rare. [a. L, 
Hersecistréx, fem. of perseciitor.] = prec. 

aisja Kxox Hist, Ref Wks. 1846 1. 244 A cruell per- 
secutrix of Goddis people. 1816 Kiray & Se. Entomol. 
iv, (1818) I. 132 The venom was ejaculated into the eyes 
and upon the lips of its ipseeaitst 1842 G. S. Faaca 
Prov, Lett, (1844) 1. 23 If Rome be an idolatrous per- 
secutrix of the real people of God, 

Persee, obs. form of Parsee. 

Perseic (paisiik), a. rare. 


Prep. 9) + -1c.) Of or pertaining to perseity. 

1890 in Century Dict, . 

Perseid (p5ushid). Astron. (ad. mod. L. 
Perstis, pl. Perstides, Gr. eponis, pl. -t5es, daughter 
of Perseus.) In 72, A group of meteors which 
appear to radiate from the constellation Perseus. 
Also attrié. 

1876 G. F. Cuamacas Astron. 799 The meteors of the 
shower were first named Perseidg hy Schiaparelli in the 
year 1866, 1893 Kirkman in Astron, § Astro-Physics xii, 
791 History of the great comet of 1862, and of the thence 
derived shower of Perseid meteors, 


Perseity (pass7iti), (ad. med.L. perszitas 
(Duas Scotus ¢ 1300), f, Ler sé by itself= Gr. x06" 
atrd, as used by Aristotle, Anal. oster. i, 4; Bee 
PER prep. 9. In F, persdité.] The quality or con- 
Gition of existing independently, or of being pre- 
dicated essentially of a subject, 

1694 R. Buatnocce Arason & Nat. S; 
sistence is 1 mode of Existence, to whic! 
1876 Contemp, Rev, XXVILL 1006 One novelty..in philo- 
sophy—the exclusion of the Ler-se-ity and must-Je-ity, which 
cut such a figure in what goes for metaphysics, 

Perseiue, obs. form of Perceive. 

Persel, persely, Perseline, Perseneppe, 
obs. ff. PaRsey, PURSLANE, Parsnip, 

t Persenti-scency. Obs. rare. (f. L. persen. 
tiscent-em, pr. pple. of persentiscére to perceive 
clearly, f. PER- 2 + sentiscéve to perceive, detect.] 
Direct or intuitive perception of trath and certainty. 

1712 Hl, More's Antid, Ath, Scho}. on App, vi. § 7 Let him 
consider that this very Persentiscency is one of our faculties. 
-. This internal Persentiscency may in some measure, though 
ut n great distance, imitate that divine. .Certitude. 

Persepcion, obs. form of PERCEPTION. 

tPersequent,c. Oés. [ad.L. persequent-em, 
a pple. of hil to follow after, to parsue.] 

ollowing after, pursuing. 

1650 AsuMoLe Chymr. Collect, 60 Made after this manner, 
lest the fugient should first fly away, before the Fire could 
any way bring forth the persequent thing. 1677 Gace Crt. 
Gentiles VW. wv. 494 Divine Brace is termed by the Greek 
Fathers... persequent or actuating and conservant grace. 

Perservation, Perserve, obs. ff. Preserva- 
tion, PRESERVE. Perseu, obs. Sc. var. PURSUE vn 

Peracuerance, -aunce, obs. forms of PrEsr- 
CEIVERANCE, PERSEVERANCE, 

+Perse'verable,«. Oés. rare—'. [ad. post-cl. 
L. persevérdbrlis, £. persevérd-re to PERSEVERE ; 
Se€ -ABLE.] Constant, enduring. 


(fas prec. : 


mole, Juno, the 


[f. per se (PER 


irits ix. 269 Sub. 
it adds Perseity. 


le persecutresse of | 


i 


PERSEVERE. 


crago tr. De fmitatione u. vii, 
Is failyng & unstable; be loue 
uerable, 

Perseverance (psisfvIerriins).  [a. F. per 
sfudrance (rath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. per- 
Severdntia steadfastness, constancy, perseverance, 
f. persevérant-em: see next and -ANce, F. oimerly 
Gecsiniae) : see Note to Pensevene, 

« The fact, process, condition, or quality of per- 
sevenag ; constant persistence in a course of action, 
purpose, or state; steadfast pursuit of an aim; 
tenacious assiduity or endeavour. 

21340 Hampoe Psalter xxzvi. 8 Loke pat be ese of ill 
sure not be fra perseueraunce. ¢ 3374 Cnatcer Troylus 1. 
44 Biddeth ek for hem that ben at ese, That god hem graunte 
ay goodo perseueraunce [rime plesaunce]. ¢12420 Lypc. 
Assembly of Gods 1094 With Vertew hys rerewarde came 
Good Perseveraunce ies dysplesaunce]. 1587 N. T. 
(Genev.) Ep&. vi.18 Watch therevnto with all perseuerance 

Wyer. bysynesse, TrvoaLe instance and supplication} 
1606 Snaxs. Tr. § Cr. in. tik 150 Perseverance, deere my 
Lord, Keepes honor bright; to haue done, is to hang Quite 
out of fashion. 1672 Mitton P. A. 1. 148 Job, Whose con- 
stant: perseverance overcame Whate're his cruel malice 
could invent. 178 Buexe Corr. (1844) 1V, 400 There is 
nothing which will not yield to rseverance and method. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick, xxii, They kept on with unabated 
perseverance. 1854 Mitman Lag. Chr. vu v, Perseverance 
which hardened into obstinacy. 

b. ¢ransf. of things: Persistence. 

1866 Gaove Addr, Brit. Assoc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 
(1867) 32 If species be said to be a perseverance of type 
incapable of blending itself with other types. 

te. Remaining, abiding (in existence). Oéds. 

1657 Tomuinson Avon's Disp. Places them. ‘in vessels... 
for present use or Perseverance, till occasion serves. 


2. Theol. Continuance in a state of grace leading 


finally to a state of glory. 

Final perseverance perseverance of the saints: the doctrine 
that those who are clected to eternal life, justified, zdopted, 
and sanctified, will never permanently lapse from grace or 
be finally lost: one of the “ Five points of Calvinisin', and 
thus stated in the Westminster Confession of Faith xvii. $1: 
‘ They whom God hath accepted in his Beloved, effectnally 
called and sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor 
finally fall away from the state of grace, but shall certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be eternally saved *. 

41585 Braproro Let. to Traves in Foxe A. § AL, (1583) 
1663/1 The perseverance of Gods grace, with the knowledge 
of his good will, encrease with you vntothe ende. 1562 
Noxton tr. Calvin's [nst, Table s. v., A confutation of the 
most wycked error, that Perseueraunce is geven of God 
according to the Merit of men. (Cf. Carvin fast We Vv. § 3 
Ipsa perseverantia donum Dei est i transl. by Norton, Cons 
tynaunce yt selfe ys the gyfte of God.} 1628 Wirner Lrit. 
Rememé. u. 54 Nor nalts it those Who perseverance of the 
Saints oppose. 175: Wesiey I'és. (1872) X. 291 The 
Apostle was at that time fully persuaded of his own per- 
Severance, 1852 Hoo Ch. Diet. (1871) 579 According to the 
Calvinistic system, the elect receive the grace of persever- 
Ence, so that when grace has once been received, they cannot 
finally fall away from it. 

Perseverance, -aunce, obs.ff, PERCEIVERANCE, 


Perseverant eee a. Now rare. 
(a. F. perséodrant (r2the. in Fatz,-Darm.), pr. 
pple. of fersévérer to PERSEVERE. Formerly 
(posse'vérdnt).] Steadfast, persistent, persevering, 

{1340: implied in Praseverantyy.] 31413 Miler, Sotle 
(Caxton) 1. xii. (1859) 9 He hath been Perseuerant in good 
Purpoos, 2552 Aar. Hamitton Cafeck. (1884) 9 Ane constant 
and perseverent lufe. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sor.'s T. vit. 549 
Not one perseverant mutinous hee spaerd. 1660 H. Morx 
Alyst. Godi. w. viii. 45 That assur: ly at the last, Passive 
and Perseverant Vertue shall ascend her Triumphant Chariot, 
1710 Wuttay Disc. Election u. it 1. 333 Christ's coming... 
was not to save the Elect, but under conditions of Repent- 
ance and perseverant Faith, 1854-6 Patuore Angel in Ho, 
 xIL i. 64 When a bold youth so swift pursues, And siege 
of tenderest courtesy With hope perseverant, still Tenews. 
1903 Athenxuen 18 Jul 81/2 The..perseverant real with 
which he has prosecuted this pious work. 

+b. évansf, Lasting, endurin » permanent. Ods. 

2453 in Epit?. Acad, O.xon. (O. HS) 1. 322 Oure seid 
worke shall endure unto you and yovre progeny a perse- 
veraupt memorialle, 1510 Howers Bl, Virg. 84 Haile, starre 
of the sea most radinnt,..A pure virgin alway perseverant. 

Perseve'rantly, adv. Now rare, (f. prec. 
+ -LY ¥, or directly after the OF. adv. perseveran- 
ment (Lathe. in Hatz.-Darm.).] s a bells 
manner ; perseveringly; persistently ; continna y. 

1340 Aptis, 210 Huaane pou woldest edie ‘od and acsi 
wisliche and diligentliche, pet is ententifliche and ee 
senerantliche. ¢ 1450 tr. De Lmtitatione nt. xxxv, 103 Where 
is by feibe? stande stedfastly & Perseverantly. 1533 Mors 
Answ, Poysoned Bk. Wks, 1068/1 And so dwelleth in Chryst 
& Christ in him werantly, 1656 Stanvey Hist, Philos, 
Vi. (t702) 2712/2 do perseveraatly thro’ it, for it is of great 
glory. 2826 C. Burcer Vind. Bk. Rom, Cath. Ch. 56 Nid 
communicating perseverantly with the Churches in whi 
these oaths of allegiance and disclaimer have been taken. 

+ Persevera'tion. Os. [a. OF. persevera- 
tion, -acton (13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. persevéra- 
tion-em, n. of action from fpersevérdre to Per- 
SEVERF.] Persevering, perseverance. 

16ra le ie 6x Shee said, his faith and 
long perseveration, ad almost fore't her to commiseration. 
1685 Cotton tr. Alontaigne un vi, (He} in this siege mani- 
fested the utmost of what suffering and Perse veration can do, 

Persevere (piusivies), v. Forms: a. 4-5 
perso‘uero, 5-7 -seuer, -sorver, 5-6 -ce‘uer, 5 
-soyuer, 6 perce’ver, -Cey’ver, -cen‘uer, par- 


47 The love of a creature 
of jesu is true and Perse. 


PERSEVERE. 


seuer. 8. 4-5 persewe'r, 4-6 -seuere, 6 
-syue’re, -seuei'r, -siuei‘r, 5- persevere. [a. F. 
persévére-r,a0.L. persevérd-re to abide by strictly, 
continue stcadfastly, persist, persevere, f. ferse- 
wéerus very strict, f. PER- 4 + sevér-s strict, severe. 
The usual Eng. pronunciation, down to the middle 
of the 17th c. or later, was (poise’var). The form 
persevé're appears to bave been used from an 
early period by Scottish writers, and isolated ex- 
amples appear in Eng. writers in 15th (rarely in 
16th c.). Shaks. used only persev/er; Quarles, 
1624, used both forms in the sainc poem; Milton 
always perseve’re, which became universal by 
¢1680. So with the derivatives perseverance, 


persevi rane, ec 

The two forms arise from the shifting stress in L. perse- 
verd're and persevé rat, F. persévére'r_and perséve're. 
Milton's use was doubtless determined hy Latin quantity.] 

1, ¢uér. To continue steadfastly in a course of 
action (formerly, also, in a condition, state, or 
purpose), esp. in the face of difficulty or obstacles ; 
to continue staunch or constant. Const. 2, with. 

a, €1374 Cuaucer Droylns 1.951 We hastep wel bat wysly 
kan a-byde,.. Be lusty, fre, perseuere yn byn seruyse. ¢ 1400 
Afot. Loli. 17 Who cuer deserne to tak pe sentence of 
daming, if he wele perseyuer in his wit, no man mai relesse 
him. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss, I. 418 To take advyse 
howe they shulde perceyver tn their warr. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 892 That he should manfully and courageously 
perceaner and proceede in this..enterprise. 1594 SPENSER 
Amoretti xxxviii. 9 But in her pride she dooth persever 
still. x60 Sitaks, Lear mt. v. 23, I will persener in my 
course of Loyalty. 1624 Quartes Fob Medit. vii, A mre 
Affection of the sonle..doth persener [vimze Neuer; but cf. 
1624 in Bl 1678 Vag. Alan's Call. 409 Nor priest nor 
jesuit could ever Move him, but he did still persever Like 
a house founded on a rock. 

Be 61378 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 631 Quhen pu seis 
me In hardtorment persewer, Lowand myn god with gladsum 
cher. ¢1378 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii.(fustim) 256 Bot cypriane 
3et ban but were In his foly cane perseuere, ©1430 Lyne. 
fin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 178 To persevere in virginal 
clennesse. 1484 Caxton Curiad/ 2 Now late vs graunte 
that thon woldest perseuere in vertue. ¢ 1500 Lancelot 1564 
He thinkith no worschip to conquere, Nore tn the weris more 
to persyuere. r1g00-zo Dunpar Poems \xxx.7 God gif to 
the..grace ay for to perseveir, In hansell of ns guid new 
geir. 1533 Gav Richt Vay 82 He techit thayme..quhow 
thay suld persiueir and be constant in prayer. 1624 QuARLES 
Fob Medit. xv, The Lust and Constant mind, that perseneres 
ssneuer feares, 1667 Mitton P. £. vit. 632 Thrice happie 
if they know Thir happiness, and persevere upright. 178 
Watson ae ZZ, vy. (1839) 234 Lf the Morescoes shoul 
persevere in their present resolution. 1828 Scotr F. Jf, 
Perth x, Your Grace is best judge whether they have been 
long enough persevered in, 31856 Faoups Hist. Eng. 1. ti. 
140 He was determined to persevere at all costs. 

+b. Const. fo with infin, : To continue fo, Obs. 

1580 Sionev Ps, xtiv. xi, Why to hid thy face persever? 
1614 LopGe Seneca 131 Let Fortune persever to be so 
equally favourable unto him. 174g Ettza Heywoop Fenade 
Spect. No, 13 (1748) IIL. 28 What the duty of a wife bound 
me to while living, I persevere to observe in death. 1796 
Mas. M. Roatnson Angelina 11. 209 Persevere to cultivate 
her friendship, 

+c. with adj. or sb. complement: To remain, 
continue te be. Ods. : 
, 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 3009 Who-so perceuers 
in herte and mynde true. 1863-7 Buchanan Reform. St. 
Andros Wks. (1892) 1x In thys college nayne sal persever 
regent in humanite abuve the space of vij or viij 3eir. 
¢1600 Donne Aéegies on Afrs. Bouistred it. 61 Had she 
persever‘d just, there would have bin Some that would sinne, 
misthinking she did sinne. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord xix, 
Biij, If he persevere impenitent. 

+a. To proceed steadily on one’s way. Ods. 

2518 Barctay Zgdoges iv, Who doth persever, & to this 
Towre attayne, Shall have great pleasure to see the buildin 
olde. 1596 Datrvmpce tr. Lesite's Hist, Scot. 1. 37, Iwi 
begin at the west cost of Lorne, quhair I left offe, and 
thairfra Northerlie wil perseueir, vpon the Sey coste. 

e. Theol. To continue in a state of grace. Cf. 
PERSEVERANCE 2. ? Obs, 

[e14s0 tr. De Jinitatione 1. xxv. 23 There was a man in 
FS hevynesse, ofte tymes doutinge bitwene drede & hope.. ; 

is he pouzte in his mynde, wolde god I wiste bat I shulde 
persenere.) xz951 WesLEV ivas, (1872) X. 29x This does not 
prove that every heliever shall persevere. 

f. To persist, insist, in speech or argument. Ods. 
or arch. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm: 184 Davalus..sayd he 
could not fynd nothing, and herin persevered, 1691 BEVERLEY 
Mem. Kingd. Christ 7 Above all 1 persevere, that. within 
the Six next Summers, viz. in 97, the Kingdom of Christ 
shall be in its Succession. [1889 Lane Wand. India 328 
‘Ah! And crime—much crime!” his lordship persevered. 

+2. a. To continue, remain, stay in a place, or 
in a state or condition (implying no active effort). 

e1gor Lyn, Flour Curtesye 174 For ever to persever Ther 
she is set, and never to dissever. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 

261/t Luke recordeth in his wrytynges sayeng that all they 
were hy one courage perseucryng with the Vyrgyne Marye. 
1850 in Dundar's Poents(S. T.S.) 3x8 Quharfor in Scotland 
come I heir With gow to byde and perseveir. 1596 DaLaymrce 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. t. 77 Quhil now in pence oe daylie 
perseueirit. 1784. Unfortunate Sensibility 1. 74, 1 would 
not..that my children should persevere in infantine ignor- 
ance till, quite grown up, they find themselves [etc]. 

tb. Of things: To continue, last, endure. Oéds. 
¢1qo7 Lypos. Reson & Sens. 4386 Thilke fruyt as thou 
maist se, Persenereth ay in hys heaute. 1485 Rolls of Parlt, 

VI. 343/1 That the said Graunte or Grauntes, and Lettres 


722 
Patentes..stand and persevere in their fullstrength. 152 
Lo. Berners Frotss. 1. 714 Wherhy the good love an 


affectyon that hath bene hytwene you & the Comons of 
Flaunders shulde perceyver. 1549-62 Sternnoip & H. Ps. 
cxix. 91 Even to this day we may well se, how all thinges 
persevere. 161a Enchir. Med. u. 37 The fourth da » if the 
disease doe as yet perseuer. 1633 G. Herperr Zemsfle, 
Heaven 10 Light, jiey, and leisure; hut shall they persever? 
Echo, Ever. 1696 Wutston 74. Zarth t.(1722) 1 All Bodies 
will persevere for ever in thnt state..in which they once are. 
+3. trans. To maintain or support continuously; 
to cause to continue; to keep constant, preserve, 

1802 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. it, 152 Obsti- 
nates & Reveneryn e theyr malyce. 1534 More Com/. agst. 
Trié. » Wks. 1159/1 That the fauoure of God persenered 
hym. 1655 Gurnatt Chr. tn Avo, verse 13. Vili. § 4 (1669) 
143/2 Such want a principle of Divine life to draw strength 
from Christ to persevere them in their course. 

Hence Perseve'ring (+ -e’vering) vi. sé, 

¢1386 Cuaucea See. Vun's 7.117 Round and hool in good 
persenerynge. 1596 Datryspcs tr. Lestie’s /Zist. Scot. 3.70. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. vist. 639, I in thy persevering shall rejoyce. 

Persevering (paisivirriy), A/a. [-1ne 2] 
That perseveres: sec the vb. 

1680 Futter Pisgah ww. vy. 91 Such was his persevering 
beauty..that it lasted unto his old-age. 1659 Gentd. Caliing 
Pref., Their persevering Impieties. 1798 IsasELLA Witson 
Diary in Afen. (1828) 131 All glory be to God for persevering 
grace. 1816 Souruny Poet's Pilgr. t. x, The persevering 
Spaniard girt it round. 1836 T. Hoon G. Gurney (L.), He 
trusted more to steady and persevering industry. 

Hence Perseve'ringly adv., in a persevering 
manner, steadfastly, persistently. 

1611 Cotcr., Constammeni, constantly .. perseueringly. 
1678 Cuowortu Jntedi. Syst. 1.iv. 568 Promising. .everlasting 
life to those who believe in Christ, and perseveringly obey 
him. 1798 Wud Advertiser 4 Aug. 3/3 He..has perse- 
veringly refused to answer any interrogatory. 1858 Frovoe 
Hist, Eng. WV. xx. 229 The ambassadors. .had found Henry 
perseveringly moderate. 1865 Pusey ruth Eng. Ch. 70. 

Persew, Persewer, Perseyte, Perseyve, 
obs. ff. PursvE, PeERSEVERE, PERCEIT, PERCEIVE. 


Persh, sé. (a.) Ods. exc. dial, Also 4 persche. 
[Origin unascertained.] A flexible twig; a withe. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. clxxlilv. (Bodl. MS.), 
Persche hiz3t vimen viminis, and is a nesche 3erde... Of 
persche bep nedefulle bondes and knyttels made to binde vp 
vines and hopes..for tonnes. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Persh, 
osier, ‘Persh bed.! ’ 

b. As adj, Pliant; flexible. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. cxiiii. (1495) T iv/z 
Some wylowes ben..more smale and plyaunt than other: 
and..ben persh. And ben so plyaunt that they breke not, 

Per-sheeting: sec Per III. 2b. 

Persian (p5fin), a. and sd. Forms: 4 Per- 
cien, -sien, § -cynne, -8yn, -sen; -san, -sante, 
6- Persian, (7 -cian); Z/. 6 -sience, -sianis, 
[orig. ME. ersten, a. F. persien = It. persiano:~ 
L. type */erstdn-us, f. Persta, name of the country, 
in Gr. QWepois, OPers. Parsa, mod.Pers. Pars, 
Arab. Fars. In 16th. conformed to the Eng. 
type in -IAN; sometimes also to F. persan.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Persia, or its in- 
habitants or language. 

ar1400-so Alexander 2883 Pe pure propure name in per- 
cynne tonge. 1587 Haarison Pg oes hi, xxil. (1899) 1. 338 

ur men are..become..through Persian delicacie crept in 
among vs altogither of straw. 1608 Suaks, Lear itt. vi. 85, 
I do not like the fashion of your garments. Yon will! say 
they are Persian. 1737 Porg Hor, Epist.tt.ii. 265 Robes of 
Persian dye. x Evputnstone Hist. 2nd. I. 287 In 
Persian poets..a long description of inanimate nature is 
rarely met with. . 

2. In the specific names of productions, natural 
or artificial, found in or imported from Persia, or 
attributed to that country or its people; e.g. Zer- 
sian carpet, cat, cyclamen, tris, gasmine, lilac, 


poplar, ranunculus, etc. 


erslan bed = Divan 3; Persian berries, the unri 

fruit of Rhkamnus infectorius, coming from Persia; also 
commercially applied to those of other species grown in 
Southern Enrope; Persian blinds = Perstennes; Per- 
sian cord: see quot.; Perslan drill, a hand drill operated 
hy the movement of a nut backward and forward on the 
thread ofa revolving screw, which carries the drill; Persian 
earth = {ndian red (see Indian A. 4); Persian fire, Path. 
= ANTHRAX 1 (Persicus ignues, in te. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. 
1693); +Persian fruit (in Sylvester), opium; Persian 
insect-powder, an insecticide made of the flowers of 
Pyrethrum roscum; Persian lily, a species of fritillary 
(Fritifiaria persica); Persian lynx = Caracat; Per- 
sian morocco, a kind of morocco leather, used in book- 
binding, made from the skin of a hairy sheep called the 
Persian goat; Persian silk = B. 4; Persian tick, a 
purasitic mite, Argas persicus, found in houses in some 
parts of Persia; Perslan ware, name given to a vuricty 
of glazed pottery; Persian wheel, a wheel for raising 
water: (a) a ducket-wheel (see Bucker sd." 9), a Nortas 
(6) a wheel having chamhers formed hy curved or radial 
partitions, which lift up water as they are submerged and 
discharge it near the level of the axis. 

1634 B. Jonson Magu. Lady tv. iii, Spread on the sheets 
Under a brace of your best *Persinn carpets. 1894 LypERRER 
Nat. Hist. 1. 428 The most celebrated of all the Asiatic 
breeds is the “Persian, or Angora cat... These cats are 
characterised hy their large size, their long silky hair, ..and 
the thick bushy tail. 1882 Caurrestp & Sawarn Dict. 
Neediework,* Persian cord, a material for women's dresses, 
resembling rep, made of cotton and wool, 1878 Kxicur 
Dict, Aleck, 1671/2 A hand-drill..sometimes known as the 
*Persian drill .. 1s pagel used for fine work and in 
dentistry. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. 11. Kkvb, Indian-red, or 


PERSICARY. 


*Persian-earth, is what we improperly call [nglish-red. 
@ 1618 SyLvesteR Panarefus 1303 That soft *Persian Fruit 
(so deer) Banefull at home, and little better here. 1597 
Gerarog Herbal i. xcv. 152 This *Persian Lillie..is nowe 
mude..a denizon in some fewe of our London gardens. 1696 
2; F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 34 There is one sort of Indian 

ilk more, called *Persian Silk, or Persian Taffety, which 
of all Silk that comes from the East Indies is of most use. 
1704 Dict. Rust. et Urb.,* Persian-Wheet. for overflowing 
of.. Land lying on the borders or banks of Rivers or Streams. 
1829 Nat. Phifos.1.ii. 6 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.). 

3. Arch. (See quots.) 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl., Perstan, or Persic,..a name 
common to all statnes of men, serving instead of columns, to 
support entablatures. /déd. s.v. Order, Persian Order, is 
that which has figures of Persian slaves, tnstend of columns, 
to support the entablature, 

B. sé. 1. A native or inhabitant of Persia. 

(In a also a Pe k . 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. pr. it 35 Pe g of perciens. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 27 Persiens gon ander fote. ¢1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayton xxiv. soa He..smote vpon the 
persans and dommaged theim sore. 1568 Bisie (Bishops’) 
Dan, vi. 8 The lawe of the Medes and Persians whiche 
altereth not. 1776 Gisnon Decl. & F. viit Gg) I. 319 
Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and philosopher of the 
Persians, 1841 Lane Araé. WVés. 1.97 The tale. .was related 
to me ry, a Persian. 

2. The native language of Persia. 

163% Sin T. Hersert Trav. 170,1 adde a little of their 
language .. the English and Persian explayning one the 
other, 1777-80 Ricuarpson Persian Dict, Diss. p. viii, In 
Hindostan. .two thirds of the Persian..is pure Arabic. | 

3. Arch. A male figure dressed in the ancient 
Persian manner serving instead of a column or 


pilaster to support an entablature: cf. A. 3. 
1823 P. Nicuoison Pract. Build. sg0. 
+4. A thin soft silk, used for linings. 


called Persia ot Persian silk. Obs. 

1696 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho, 34 There is of those 
Persians several lengths. 1704 Lond. Gaz, No. 3992/3 East- 
India Goods,.. consisting of .. Persians, Pudisways, Paunches. 
1777, Mme. ‘D‘ArpLay Larly Diary 7 Apr., She had an ex- 
ceeding pretty. .dress, made of pink persian. 1876 Praxcut 
Cyci. Costume 1. 394 Persian, a thin silk, used principal! 
for lining coats, gowns, and petticoats, in the seventeent 
century. attrib, 1710 Lond Gaz. No. 4700/4 Stolen .., 
A strip'd Persian riding Gown, 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. 
x, Greeo persian lining. i 

5. = PERSIENNES. 

Also pl. in Sp. form fersianas, It. ersiane (erron. -ani). 

1786 tr. ee ‘ord’s Vathek (1823) 75 Through blinds of 
Persian, they perceived large soft eyes. 1856 Mrs. Browninc 
Aur, Leigh vu. 662 The closed persiani threw Their long- 
scored shadows on my villa-floor. 1860 Aferc. Marine Dfag, 
VIL 222 With green persianas or shutters. 1861 Mnrs. 
Browntne Parting Lovers ii, Did I undo ‘The persian? 

C. Comb. a3 Persian-looking adj.; Persian- 


like a. or adv., like 1 Persian (in quot. a Parsee). 

1679 Confinement, a Poem 54 He never..rising Sun, can 
Persian-like adore. 1902 Daily Chron. x Nov. 8/3 Persian- 
looking ribbon passementerie. ‘ 

Hence Persiana (pousiand), a dress material: 
sce quot. 1882; Persianist, a professed student 
of Persian, a Persian scholar; Pe'rsianize v., 
trans. to make Persian in customs, language, 
elc. 3 zr. to act like or play the Persian. 

1827 Perils & Captivity (Constable’s Misc.) 327 A velvet 
petticoat..of *Perstana, 188a Cauireio & Sawarp Dict. 
Needlework, Persiana, a silk stuff decorated with large 
flowers. 1903 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Mar. 212/1 The Aruhist, in 
the rarest of cases, has been a *Persianist. 1816 W. Tavioa 
in Afonthly Reo. LXXIX. 193 The Pythagoreans, as the 
*Persianizing Greeks were called. 1882 Frover Unexpé. 
Batuchistan 330 They are most of them half Persianized. 

Persic, a. and sé. [ad. L. Persée-zs Persian.] 

A. adj. = PERSIAN a. 

1606 B. gt) Masque Hynwn Wks. (Reldg.) 558 On 
their heads they wore Persic crowns. ae 8 Neat frst. 
Purit, 1V. 179 Printed in the vulgar Latin, Hebrew, Greek,.. 
and Persick languages. 1771 Swinton in Paid, Trans. LX1. 

54 note, The letters of the antient Persic alphabet. 1835 

rownine Paracelsus v.187 Oh Persic Zoroaster, lord ofstars! 

B. sé. 1. The Persian tongue: PERSIAN sd, 2. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 11. xlvii. 216 He could read 
and write persic. 180 J. Brown Dise, our Lord (i852) 1. 
iv. 209 A word borrowed from the Persic. J 

42. [L. persicum.) A peach. Obs. In quot. attrib. 

1g99 A. M. tr. Gabechouer’s Bk. plik fae x41/2 Take 
Persick stones, and contund them to pouldre, , 

Hence Pe'rsicize v. ¢rans., to turn into Persian. 

1881 Sia W. Hunter in Lncycl. Brit. XU. 7331/1 ‘India’, 
. .derived..from the Persicized form of the Sanskrit sindhz, 
a ‘river’, pre-eminently the Indus, 

|| Persicaria (piusikésria). Herd. [med. or 
mod. L. (also It.), f. L. persicum (malum) peach : 
cf. med.L. gersicérius peach-tree, and PEACH- 
wort.) The plant Polygonum Perstcaria, Dead 
Arsesmart, or Peachwort; also, with defining 
words, applied to other species of Polygonum; 
the garden species is P. ortentale. 4 

1597 Gerarpve Herbal 11 cix. 361 Dead Arsmatt 1s called 
Perstcaria, or Peach-woort, of the likenesse that the lenues 
haue with those of the Peach tree. 1663 Bovte Use. xp. 
Wat. Phiios. w ii. 79 A Load of Persicaria or Arsmatt, 
bronght to him by some of the Country People. 1824 Miss 
Mirrorp Vidlage Ser. 1. (1863) 10: Buck-wheat, oe 
delicate pink-white of the flower, a paler persicaria. : 3 
Good Words 710 Orach and fleabane, the yellow toadflax 
and pink persicaria. ~ ‘ 

+ Persicary. Obs. Anglicized form of prec. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 83 Pe ius of be leenes of pechis, 


Also 


PERSICO. 


or ellis persicarie, 3687 J. CLavtox in PAié, Trans. XLI. 
146 They take the biting Persicary, and chew it, 

Persico, persicot (possiko, -ka), [a, r7the, 
F. persico, now persicot, a. Mt. persico, L. persicum 
peach.] A kind of cordial prepared by macerating 
the kernels of peaches, apricots, etc., in spirit. 

1709 Mrs. Mantey Secret Ment, (ed. 2) 1. 108 Tincture of 
Saffron, Barbadoes-Water, Persico. 17123 Aooison Speet. 
No, 328 P 1. 1889 Doviz Micah Clarke 9 Powders and 
confects, cordials and persico. 1893 Syd, Soc. Lex. Persicot. 

+ Persi-de,v, Obs. rare~9, lee L. persidé-re 
to continue sitting, f. PER- 1 +. sedére to sit. 

1656 Biouxr Glossogr., Persidé,..to sit by, to abide still, 

Persie: see PERSE, PARSER. 

|| Persiennes cpifie'ne, Ipersyen), 33. pl. 
[Fr., pl. fein. of adj. fersren Persian.) Outside 
window-shuttcrs or blinds, made of light Jaths 
horizontally fastened in a fraine, so as to be mov- 
able, like those of Venetian blinds. 

1842 Louisa S. Costetto Piler. Anvergne I. 90 Throwing 
the persiannes wide open, 1868 tr. Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Waterloo (1870) 24 The Jews and Lutherans behind their 
Persiennes up above. 

| Persiflage (persifla:z). [Fr., f. persifler to 
banter or rally slightly: see -acz.] Light banter 
or raillery; bantertng, frivolons talk; a frivolous 
manner of treating any subject. 

1957 Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) IV. 103 Upon these delicate 
occasions you must ieee the ministerial shrugs and persi- 
flage, 1799 Han, Mone Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 15 The cold 
compound of irony, irreligion, selfishness, and sneer, which 
make up what the French..so well express by the term 
fersiflage, 1814 W. Tavton in Ann. Kem, UH, 308. 31827 
Scotr Jrad, 13 fans There is a turn for persifiage, a fear of 
ridicule among them, 1853 Kincstey ypatia xxi, All his 
smooth and shallow persiflage, even hisshrewd satirichumonr, 
had vanished, 1893 A. Donsow #/. Walpole ix. 254 The ele- 
ment in which his easy persiflage delights to disport itself, 

Persiflate (po-asiflet), 7. rare—'. [f. F. per- 
tifler \o banter lightly : see-aTE3.] intr. To use 
or praclise persiflage; to talk banteringly. 

[3848 THackzaray Van. Fair xiv, Osborne was quite savage. 
The little governess patronised him and bersified him.) 
1849 — Let, in Scribner's Mag. (1887) 1, 551/1 We talked 
and persiflated all the way to London, 

| Persifleur (pgssiflér).  [Fr., agent-noun f, 
Persifier: sce prec.] One who is addicted fo per- 
siflage, who indulges in frivolous, quizzical talk. 

31840 Cartyte Heroes i, They felt that il persifiage be the 
great thing, there never was such a persifienr las Caliuer 
1879 Hare B'ness Bunsen 1, v. 147 He would have been a 
consummate persifleur. 

Persil, -sile, obs. forms of PARsLey, 

Persimmon (peasitmon). Forms: 7 putch- 
amin, pessemmin, poaimon, 8 pitchumon, 
pishamin, phiahimon, porsimmon, 8-9 per- 
almon, 9 -aiman, -aimmen, 8- peraimmon. 
{Corruption of the natlve name in the Powhatan 
dialect (Algonkin of Virginia). The exact form 
of the first element is uncertain } the second is 
the suffix -min, common to many names of grains 
or small fruits in Algonkin dialects : cf, xzondamin, 
shahbomin, in Longfellow's ‘ Hiawatha‘, ‘The 
Sltess was orig, not on the second syllable, fer- 
AUHE'H Oo pe-rstmin being earlier than persi*mon.] 

J. The plum-like fruit of the tree Diospyros 
wireiniana ; the American Date-plum, of yellow- 
ish orange colour, an inch or more in diameter, 
with from six to eight stony seeds; it is very 
astringent even when ripe, but becomes sweet and 
edible when softened by frost. Also, The large red 
fruit of the Chinese and Japanese species D. Katt. 

3612 Cart. Situ Map Virginia ya The fruit like medlers; 
they call Putchantins, they cast vppon hurdles on a mat, 
ana preserue them as Pruines, 1612 W. Stracuzy Trav. 
Virginia x, (Hakl. Soc.) 119 They have a plomb which they 
call pessemmins, like to a medier, in England, but of a 
deeper tawnie cullour. 1670 D. Daxton Deser, New York 
(1845) 3 The Fruits natural to the Island are Mulberries, 
Posinions, ., Huckelberries, 1705 Beveatey Hist, Virginia 
i. Iv. (1722) r312 Of stoned Fruits, I bave met’ with 
three good Sorts, vs. Cherries, Plums, and Persimmons. 
1731 Catesey Nat. Hist. Carolina J. p. x, Phishimons, 
whorts, and some other fruit. 1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bol. 
ee ire Persimon Plam,..Pishamin Plum, Diospyres. 


- Betknar in Af, Cutler's Life, etc. (1888) IL, 235, 
T enclose you the seeds of the Persimmon, a frnit natural 
to Pennsy! vania, i859 All Year Round No. 1. 17 The 
anese} persiman is like a large ege-plum, but containing 
pele a dozen stones. 3863 Accock Cafital Tycoon 1. 323 
Pples, pears, ae eee chestnuts, persimmons, 
Ae a I gC ery ae Oct, 859/2 Away! 
+eto where t i 
ye Ca purple and golden persimmons hang 
2. (More fully persimmon-tree.) The tree Dios- 
byros virginiana (N.O. Zéenacese); a native of 
North America, which prodnces the fruit described 
in t, and yields a fine hard wood valnable for 
turning. Also applied to other species, as Black 
or Mexican P, Dd. Zexana, which has a small 
black insipld fruit, and Japanese P., D. Kaki. 
1 WEstey Wks, (1872) 1. 62 In the moistest part of this 
a some porsimmon-trees grow. 1788 Rees Chambers’ 
2, Plum, indian date, pishamin, persimon, or pitchumon, 
Bae? 08-03. Benus of the polygamia dioecia class, 1876 
ancrorr fist. U.S. 1. ii, 47 They brought.. loaves made 
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of the fruit of the persimmon. 188a Garden Pale 3/2 There 
aro..fruiting Japan Persimmons, American Persimmons. 

3. In various phrases. U.S. omy. and tang. 

18a7 De Quincey Murder Wks. 1854 1V. 50 Why or with 
what view, it passes my persimmon to tell you. 1889 Farmer 
Americanisms s.v., To rake up the persimmons.'—To 
pocket the stakes or spoils. /4id., ‘The persimmon above 
one’s huckleberry ‘,, .an avowal of disbelief in one’sahility to 
perform..a aa task or undertaking. 1896 Daily Mews 
Falls 5/3 ‘There is..in the Southern States, a proverb.. 

he longest pole knocks the persimmon‘, i. c. success falls 
to him who has the most advantages, 1901-2 Faamza & 
Ilenrey Stang s, v., That's persimmon (or all persimmon) = 
* That's fine. 1903 Curc.irre Hyne AL’ Todd 40 No use 
taking four bites at a persimmon. 

4. attrib., as persimimon-beer, wood. 

1643 alle Stat. (1823) I. 250 Skowen's damms and 
Persimon Ponds, 1860 Baattrrt Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Pers 
simmon Beer, a kind of domestic beer whose principal 
ingredient is persimmons. 189 Joseph Gardner & Sons 
Monthly Circular 1 Oct., Persimmon Wood, £3 to £3 108. 
per ton. 

Persism (p5:siz’m)._ [f. Gr. mepol{ew to speak 
Persian: see -1831.] A Persian idiom. 

1760 Byrom Frail. & Lit. Rem. (1857) Il. 1. 619 The 
Arabisms, Persisms and Tyriasms that the learned observe 
in it [New Testament). 

Persist (paisisst), v. [ad. L. persist-tre to 
continue steadfastly, to persist, f. PER- 2 + séstére 
tostand, Cf. F. persister (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. intr, To continue firmly or obstinately rz 
n state, opinion, purpose, or course of action, esp. 
against opposition, or remonstrance. Formerly 
also with rf, 

3538 Exvor Dict., Cousto, to persyste or abyde in a thynge. 
fbid., Obstino, to be obstinate, or persist firme, in one 
sentence or purpose. 1555 Even Decades Pref, (Atb.) 53 To 
persist in frowarde stoobernesse. 1574 tr. Mardorat's 
Afocalips 43 Whosoener persisteth in Gods truth to the 
ende, there is no cause why he shoulde feare the enerlasting 
death, 1606 Suaks. 7. § Cr. 11. ii, 186 Thus to persist In 
doing wrong, extenuates not wrong. 1668 CuLprerer & 
Cote Barthol. Anat. 372 Farewel most learned Bartholine, 
And persist to love me. 1779 Sueatoan Monologue Garrick, 
Can we persist to bid your sorrows flow? 1858 Dickens Left. 
(1880) II. 75 They persisted in going to the room last night. 

b. ‘Yo be insistent or urgent in a statement or 


question ; to persist in saying or asserting. 


1698 Faver Acc. £. [ndia § P. 389 The Droger. .persists ; 
What comfort can I reap from your disturbance? a1 4 
Goiosm, Hist. Greece U1. 256 (Callisthenes] persisted ia his 


innocence to the last, 1838 Lytton A dice 1. vi,‘ Mr, Aubrey 
is not severe ’, persisted Evelyn, z 
+ 2. To remain or continne to be (something or 


of some quality). Oéds. or merged in 1. 

31539 Act 31 Men. VI FE, c. 5 The saide Indenture shall per- 
siste continue and abide. .in full strength and vertue. 1590 
Maatowe and Pt. Saméburl. w. i, 1 will persist a terror to 
the world. 1606 Hottann Sweton.2 They persisted earnest 
suiters still for him. 1671 Mitton Samson ae But they 
persisted deaf, and would not seem To count them things 
worth notice. 17aa Woitaston Relig. Mat. v. 78 [Matter] 
will always persist uniformly in its present state, either of 
rest or motion, if nothing stirs, diverts, accelerates, or stops it. 

+3. To remain standing (against opposing force); 


to stop short (at some point). O41. rare. 

1643 Sia T. Browne Relig. Aled, 1. $18 Those that hold 
that all things are governed by Fortune, had not erred, had 
they not persisted there, 1646 — Pseud. EX, vit. xviii. 381 
He was able to persist erect upon an oyled planke, and not 
to bee removed by the force..of three men. 

4. To remain in existence ; to last, endnre. 

1760 J. Lex /atrod, Bot. 1. xi. (1765) 26 The Calyx.. Per- 
sisting, till the Fruit is come to Maturity. 1866 Tate Brit. 
AMollusks iv. 147 Bulimus has persisted since the period of... 
the Upper Eocene. 1898 A. C. Haovon Study of Man 
p. xxvii, Among the pigmy peoples..we find many infantile 
characters persisting in the adults, 

Persistence (paisi‘sténs). Also 6-9 -ance. 
[in 16th c.a. F. persistance (cf, resistance); subseq. 
changed to -ENcE after L. persistentent : cf. next.] 

1. The action or fact of persisting; firm or 
obstinate continnance in a particular course in spite 
of opposition. Also, The qnality of being per- 
sistent; = PERSISTENCY. 

1546 BALE ist Exam, Anne Askewe 1 A faste membre of 
Christ by her myghtye persystence in hys veryte. 1633 Be, 
Haun Hard Texts Jer. xiii. 23 After so long and obstinate 
Persistiice in your wickednesse. 1986 Burks IW. Hastings 

Vks. 1842 LI. 156 Such further evils, as must have been con- 
sequent ona persistance therein, 1844 Marc. Furter Io, 
igtk C. (1862) 24 Persistence and courage are the most 
womanly no less than the most = al walities, 1874 Gacen 
Short Hist. viii. § 2. 472 The refusal of supplies was met by 
persistence in the levy of Customs. A F 

2. Continned existence in time or (rarely) in 
space ; endurance; continnons occurrence. 

a6ar Racue Seecut Frailty of Life, Man is in sacred writ 
compar'd to grasse,..Of short persistance, like an Aprill 
showre. 1849 Murcutsom Siluria v. 103 A geological band 
of great persistence. 1879 H. Geoacr Progr. ee Introd, 
(1881) 11 Political economy. .does not explain the persistence 
of poverty amid advancing wealth. 1880 CagreNnter in 19th 
Cent. Apt. 599 The persistence of a..number of cretaceous 
types..through the whole of the Tertiary period. 

Db. spec. Persistence of an impression: the con- 
tinnance of a sensible impression after the exciting 
cause is removed, esp, of a visnal impression upon 
the retina of the eye, the cause of many pheno- 
mena in optics. Persistence of force ot CNET EY, 
persistence of matter, names for the two principles 


PERSISTING. 


of the conservation of energy and the permanence 
of matter, 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. viii, 251 note, | expressed 
to... Prof. Huxley my dissatisfaction with the current exe 
pression—' Conservation of force’... Huxley ae per> 
Sistence. fbid, (1867) 189 By the persistence of Force, we 
really mean the persistence of some Power which transcends 
our knowledge and conception...In other words, asserting 
the persistence of Force, is but another mode of asserting an 
Unconditioned Reality. 1869 T'ynpatu Notes Lect. Light 27 
An electric spark is sensibly instantaneous; but the impres- 
sion it makes upon the eye remains for some time after the 
spark has passed away. .. Wheatstone’s Photometer is based 
on thispersistence, 1883 A, Baaaatr Phys. Metempiric 81 
The persistence of matter and energy, and the law..thot 
events happen equally well in all parts of space where their 
conditions occur, prove that time and space have no real 
existence, but are only forms of arrangement of phenomena. 

Persistency (paussi‘sténsi). [f. L. persistent 
em: see next and -ENCY ; cf. prec. 

1. The quality of persisting or being persistent ; 
firmness or obstinacy in adhering to a course, 
purpose, or opinion; also = PERSISTENCE 1. 

4 1597 Suacs. 2 Hen. £V, 1. ii. 50 Thou think’st me as farre 
in the Dinels Booke. .for obduracie and persistencie. @ 1674 
T, Morton Serm., Ps. exxxiii. 1 (1679) 195 This is also per- 
taining to the love and concord of brethren, a perseverance 
and persistency in it. 1833 Saran Austin Charac. Goethe 
II. 209 note, He did this with the more ardour and persis 
tency. 1879 Trottore in 19/4 Cent. Jan. 36 Clever young 
men, ambitious but idle and vacillating, are met every day, 
whereas the gift of persistency in a young man is uncommon. 

2. The quality or condition of continuing in 
existence; = PERSISTENCE 2. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. ILI. 331 Not to place implicit re- 
liance on the lies persistency of the same mineral 
characters in secondary rocks. 1866 Tutatwalt Rent. (1878) 
Ii, Fan It has only undergone a series of transformations, 
which has not interrupted its persistency. : 

Persistent (pausistént), a. fad: L. persistent- 
em, pt. pple. of Persistére to persist. In F. per 
sistant; cf, PERSISTENCE.] 

1. Persisting or continuing firmly in some action, 
conrse, or pursnif, esp. against opposition or re- 


monstrance, or in spite of failure. 

31830 Heascnet Stud. Vat. Phit, 8x Our resistance against 
the destruction of. .prejudices..of sense, is commonly more 
violent at first, int less persistent, than in the case of those 
of opinion. 1868 E. Eowarps Ralegh |. xvi. 332 His greed, 
no less than his ambition,..made him a persistent colonizer. 
1888 F, Huma fine. Alidas 1. i, Her suitors were numerous 
and persistent as those of Penelope. : 

2. Existing continuously in time; endnring. 

1853 Kane Grinnelé Exp. xxxix. (1856) 360 There is a 
something about this persistent day antagonistic to sleep. 
1864 H. Srencer Brod. I, 1. viii. § 144. 404 This assumption 
of a persistent formative power, inherent in organisms, and 
making them unfold into higher forms. 1866 Tate Brit. 
Mollusks iv. 169 A marked and persistent variety, 1871 L. 
Sternen Jlaygr. Eur. iv. (1894) 94 A persistent screen of 
stormy cloud drove up the valley, F 

b. Of an action or condition: Continned, con- 


tinuous, constant; constantly repeated. 

1857 G. Bird's Urin. Deposits 289 The persistent occurrence 
of deposits of the earthy phosphates tn the urine, 1872 
Huxtev PAys. iv. 100 The persistent breathing of such air 
tends to lower all kinds of vital energy. : 

3. spec, a. Zool. and Bot. Of parts of animals 
and plants (as the horns, hair, leaves, calyces, etc.) : 
Remaining after the period at which snch parts in 
other cases fall off or wither; permanent; con- 
tinuing ; opp. to deckduous or caducous, 

3826 Kiray & Sr, Entomol. 1V. 344 Persistent. ., Legs 
which the insect has in all its states. Ex, The legs attached 
tothe trunk, 1830 Lixotey Mat, Syst. Bot. 206 Crowned 
by the persistent lobes of the calyx. 1835 Kiray Hab, § 
fast. Anim, U1, xxiv. soa Lastly, come the Ruminants, 
whose horns are hollow and naked, but persistent. 1872 
Otwer Flew, Bot. . 199 Called ‘ Everlastings ‘ from their 
dry, scarious, persistent involucres, 1880 Grav Séruct. Bot. 
iii. (ed, 6)86 Leaves..may be. .persistent, when they remain 
through the cold season. daring which vegetation is inter- 
rupted, 3888 Routeston & Jackson Anim. Lie 348 In 
some Mammalia the teeth grow from persisteat pulps. 

b. Geol. Of a stratum: Extending continnonsly 
over the whole area occupied by the formation; 
not thinnlng out or disappearing. 

1833 Lye. Princ. Geol. HI. 173 The individual strata are 
rarely persistent for a ¢ distance. 1839 Murcuison 
Silay, Syst, 1. xxix. 372 The bed is persistent coly: for a few 
yards, — Geikie Scen. & Geol. Scot. vi. 138 Even with 
such doubtful forms, the two main systems remain tolerably 
persistent, F “ 

Hence Persi‘stently adv., ina persistent manner, 
with persisfence or continnously Tepeated action, 

1859 Suites Se//Heip 333 Gentleness in society. .pushes 
its way quietly and persistently. 1880 C. R IARKHAM 
Peruv, Bark iii. 276 A fair recompense has been persistently 
refused. 

Persi‘ster. rare. [f. PERsistv.+-ER1.] One 


who persists. 

1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) II. vill. 44 Each of them 
tends to the exclusion of that ungenerous persister’s visits. 

Persi-sting, 7/56. [f as prec.+ -Inc!.] 
The action of the vb, PERSIST; persistence. 

41694 TiLLoTSON Serm., Fol iii. 19 Wks. 1717 II. 602 
Another usual concomitant of Infidelity, is .. pertinacioos 
persisting in Error. 1800 Asiat, dun. Reg, Afise. Tracts 
22/% Convinced that his persisting was to little Purpose. a 

Persi‘sting, ff/a. [f. as prec, + -1NG J 
That persists, persistent ; sfec. = PERSISTENT 3. 


PERSISTINGLY. 


1552 HuLoer, Persistyng, cons/ans, ntanens, 1626 Bacon 
Syiva§ 902 It may make him ..more confident and persisting 
then otherwise he would be. 1774 Curtis Flora Lond, i. 
(1777) 12 Pimpernel ..Calyx persisting. 1899 A//butt's Syst. 
Med. VII1. 484 Columns separated by the persisting colla- 
genous tissue, y 

Hence Persi‘stingly adv., persistently. 

1854 Jatt's Mag. XXI1. 451 He.. pursues Ff, sistingly an 
idex, 1885 L, Wixcrieto Barbara Philgot M1. iv.gz That 
the interesting schemer should so persistingly cling to a 
Cause that was hopeless. 

Persi‘stive, «. [f. Persist v.+-1vE.] Char- 
acterized by persisting, tending to persist. 

1606 Suaxs, 7r. § Cr. 1. iii. 21 The protractiue trials of 

reat loue, To finde persistiae constancie in men. 1757 

ome Douglas u, For chance and fate are words : Persistive 
wisdom is the fateof man. 1896 Q. Kev. Oct. 354 The King's 
plan was of no effect against bis persistive constancy. 

Hence Persi‘stively adv., Persi:stiveness. 

1847 ds Suxpparp Life ¥. ea eu These evils ought 
to be boldly and persisttvely exposed. 1864 A. Leicuton 
Alyst. Leg. Edinburgh (1886) 238 Persistiveness draws, as it 
were, a power from the wearing out of resistiveness, 

Persiueir, obs, Sc. form of PERSEVERE. 

Persive, obs. form of PrERcIvE. 

+ Perske, obs. Sc. form of (?) Parc v. 

1565 Randolphes Phantasey 784 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
i, The hills of highest hight are sonest perskt with sone; 
ane Silver streames with somers drowght are letten oft to 

one. 

Perske, obs. variant of Perse a., blue, bluish. 

Persley, -lie, -ly, persoley, -oly, obs. forms 
of ParsLry. Persnepe, obs. f. PARSNIP. 

Persolution (pizsolii-fon). Chem. [See Per- 
5.] A solation of the highest strength. 

1854 J. Scorrean in Orr's Circ. Se., Chem. 461 Solutions 
of tin may. .come under the notice of the chemists as proto- 
solutions and persolutions. 

+Perso‘lve, v. Obs. [ad. L. fersolv-dre to 
relense, discharge completely, ££ Per- 2 + solvdre 
to loosen, to pay.) ¢vaxs. To payin full; to fulfil 
or discharge completely. - 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw, 1V 230b, 1M. crounes, yerely 
to be persolued & paied within the tonre of Loadon.” 1g50 
Bare AZol, 83 If all thynges muste be persolued, that hathe 
bene promysed in papisme. ; 

Person (ps5‘ssan, ps'rs'n), 56. Forms: a. 3-4 
persun, 3-6 persone, (4 persoyne), 4-5 per- 
soon(e, (5 persown), 5-6 persoun(e, personne, 
4- person. f. 4parsoun, 4-7 parson, 5-6 par- 
sone, 6 parsonne. fa. OF. persone (12th. in 
Littré), mod.F. fersonne, a personage, a person, a 
man or woman, = Pr., It. persona :—L. persina 
a mask used by a player, a character or personage 
acted (dramatis persona), one who plays or per- 
forms any part, a cbaracter, relation, or capacity 
in which one acts, a being having legal rights, 
a jaridical person; in late use, a human being in 
general; also in Christian use (Tertnllian ¢ 200) a 
‘person’ of the Trinity. Generally thought to be 
related to L. personare to sound throngh; but 
the long é makes a difficulty. ‘The sense sash has 
not come down iato Eng.; and the other senses 
did not arise here in logical order, the earliest 
being 1, 2, 4b, and 7. See also Parson, a 
differentiated form of the same word.] 

I. 1. A character snstained or assumed in a 
drama or the like, or in actual life; part played; 
hence function, office, capacity; guise, semblance: 
one of the characters in a play or story. (Now 
chiefly of the dramatis persons or characters in 
a drama, and in phr. iz the person of = in the 
character of, us representing.) + Zo put on a 
ferson, to assume a character (cf. PERSONAGE 7 b). 

The strict dramatic nse does not appear in Eng. so early 
rs the transferred use; cf. quot. 1590. 

@122§ Ancr, R. 126 pe pellican..is ener leane,.. Danid 
efnede him perto in ancre persone, and ine ancre stefne. 
1377 Lanci. P. P?, B. xvitt. 333 In my paleys paradys in 
re of an addre, Falseliche pow fettest bere pynge bat 

loued. 1538 Cat. Pote iaSt Eccl. Ment, 1. App. Ixxxiv. 
219 Never heard of the like in Christendom, against on 
that bear that person, that I do at this time. rsso W. 
Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 11 Whan ashe speaketh vnder 
the parson of Phebus. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Com. 107 
They susteyne the PeseIies of intercessonrs. 1590 SuAKS. 
Midas. N. ut. i. 62 He comes to disfigure, or to present the 
pee of Moone-shine, 1600 — A. Y. Z. 1v. i. 

er person, I say I will not have you. 

Hee's bold to briag your person vpon the Stage. 1608 [see 
Personator]. ee PAVIOR Sern, for Vear i. xxi. 278 
No man can oF put ona person and act a part, hat his 
evill manners will peep through the corners of the white robe. 
a1656 Hates Gold. Rent, (1688) 184 Aad put on a kind of 
surly and sullen Person, of Purpose to deter her. 1665 Luoyp 
State Worthies (1670) 14 To fit them by degrees for the 
person they are to sustain. 1912 Appbison Sfect. No. 542 
1 Had I always written in the person of the Spectator. 
Rue Jounson £. P., Lyttelton Wks. IV. 313 The names 
of his (Lyttelton’s] persons too often enable the reader to 
anticipate their conversation. 1803-6 Worpsw. /utin:. 
Jmmort, vii, Filling..his ‘humorons stage’ With all the 
cr down to pails 


92 Well, in 
1607 Lingua u. iv, 


sied Age. 

2. An individual hnman being; a man, 
woman, or child. (In earliest nse, The human 
being acting in some capncity, personal agent or 
actor, person concerned.) 


fortunat. 
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a@rzzg Ancr. R. 316 Abuten sunne ligged six binges pet 
hit helieb. .person, stade, time, manere, tale, cause. Persone, 
be pet dude peo sunne, oder mid hwam me dudehire. 13.. 
Cursor M. 26684 (Cott.) To tell be nam o bat person es na 
man halden wit resun. 13.. Coer de L. 3317 Fyftene 
persons in Acres toun, He gaff hem clothis gret foyson. 
¢1340 HaMPote /’rose Tr. 11 The fifte comaadement es bat 
thon slaa na man..And also here es forboden va-ryghtwyse 
hartynge of any persone. 1467 ia 10th Rep. Hist. ALSS, 
Comm, App. v. 304 That this acte be not prejadicial ne hart 
to no parson nor parsones. 73507 Comenunye. (W. de W.) 
Aiij, In Noes tyme bycause of syane..Saue viij. persones 
drowned were ail. 1631 Brare Luke xv. 7 Ninety and nine 
iust persons, 19727 Fienpinc Love tn Sev. Afasques i. x, 
There is a certain person in the wortd, who in n certain 
person's eye, is a more agreeahle person than any person, 
amongst all the persons, whom persons think agreeable 
persons, 1827 Jarman #. ¥. Powell's Devises (ed. 3) 11. 
337 The bequest did not spring from a parent or person 
standing in the place of a parent. 

b. Emphatically, as distinguished from a thing, 
or from the lower animals. (Cf. 3.) 

1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1, xiv. 43 Her (nature's) werke is alway 
hool..be it in persones or in bestes, 1663 Bovte Occas, 
Refi. w. xi. (1848) 233 My Opinions, whether of Persons or 
things, I cannot in most cases command my self. @1713 
Sprar (J.), A zeal for persons is far more easy to be per- 
verted, than a zeal for t ings. 1766 Brackstone Comm. 11. 
ii. 16 The ohjects of dominion or property are things, as 
contradistinguished from persons, 1893 Parmore Relig. 
Poet.107 In every person who has a right to be called a 
person, as distinguished from an animal, there are two 
distinct consciences. ae 

c. A man or woman of distinction or impor- 
tance; a personage. (Usually with qualifying 
word or words expressing this.) 

(Outside English this was an earlier sense than 2.) 

€1400 Rom. Rose 3202 On hir heed she hadde a crown, 
Hir semede wel an high persoun. 1579 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. IT, 205 Johane Cheisholme, comptrollar and secund 
persoan of the artailyeirie. 1604 E. Gfnimstone) D’Acos/a's 
Hist. indies v. viii. 348 If it were a person of qualitie, they 

ave apparrell to allsuch as came totheinterrement. a 1648 

0, Herazrt Hen. Vis (1649) 154 Charles Dake of 
Bourbon, whom I fiad so considerable a Person at this time. 
1672 Drvoen Assignation 1. i, A man of my parts and 
talents, thongh he be but a valet de chambre, is a person. 
1769 RonErtson Chas. V, vi. Wks, 3813 V1.82 Immediately 
the chief persons in the state assembl: 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) J. 22 The Bishop .. whose great popularity at 
Tours. .made him a person of much consideration. 

d. Used contemptuously or slightingly of 2 man. 

1782 Miss Burney Ceeslia vi. i, Do you suppose.a young 
lady..would waat to take advantage of a person in trade? 
Jbid. ii, Miss Beverley, if this person wishes for a longer 
confereace with yon, I am sorry you did not appoint 2 more 
seasonable hour for your interview. 

©. Young person ayoung man or young woman 
(L. juvenis); now esp. used of the latter, when 
the speaker does not desire to specify her position 
as ‘girl’, ‘woman’, or ‘lady’. 

1535 CovenpALe Fudith vii. 12 Then came the men and 
women, yonge personnes and children all vnto Osias. 1743 
J. Morats Serzx, vii. 181 Highly crimiaal in YOURE eeore 
1959 Sanau Frevoine Cress of Dellwyn I. 217 This young 

erson had been left at her Parents’ Death. 3793 W. Roarrts 
Looker-on No. 72 (1794) L11. 125 There lived a young person 
at Londun from whom he could not resolve to be separated. 
1801 Lusignan I. 21 Her danghter, a yonng person ol 
seventeen, 1820 Scort A/onas/. xviii, There be some flashes 
of martial spirit about this young person [Halbert Glen- 
dinning). 1885 W. S. Gitpear Afrkado 1, They are not 
young ladies, they are young persons, 12893 Mrs. F. H. 

uANETT One f knew best of all xv, The Small Person 
blashed, because she was of the Small Persons who are 
given to superfluous blashing. 


3. In general philosophical sense: A self&con- 


scions or rational being. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 436 All which words are nothiag 
else but so many descriptions of a person, a person beariag, 
@ person receiviag, a person testifying. 2877 E. R. Conpen 
Bas, Faith ii. (1884) 72. We can address God as a Person, 
and sustain..relations [with Him] such as are possible only 
between persons, 


TII, 4, The living body of a human being; 
éither (@) the actual body as distinct from clothiag, 
etc., or from the mind or soul, or (6) the body 
with its clothing and adornment as presented to 
the sight of others; bodily frame or figure. Usually 


with of or possessive. . 

€3374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 652 (701) Troylus persone She 
knew _ by sighte and ek by gentillesse. cr Desir. Troy 
2139 To proffer onr persons & oor pure goodes, To venge of 
our velany and our vile harme. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. § 
Lim, Mon. vi. (1885) 121 His highnes shall pan haue therfore 
a bouute his persone..lordes, knyghtes, and sqviers. 1526 
Tinpace Co/. ii. As many as have not sepe my parson in 
the flesshe. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & CZ u. ti, 202 For her owne 
Person, It beggerd all description. 1692 Dayoen St. Eure- 
moni's Ess. 30 The Senate..seat to advise Pyrrhus to take 
care of his Person, 1732 Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 61 It is 
very possible for a man that is prond of his estate..to dis- 
ree his dress and person. 1766 Gotosm. Vic. IV. xxxi, 
It was her fortune, not her person, that induced me to wish 
for this match, 1876 Gro. Evtot Dan. Der. 1. iii, One of 
his ndvantages was a fine person. 

b. (With qualifying adj.) A human (or quasi- 
human) being considered in reference to ee 
figore or uppearance; a man or woman of (suc 
and such) a figure. ? Oés, 

e1330 R. Braunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14913 ‘Alas!’ he 
sayde, ‘so fair mankynde,..So fare persones, so bright of 
ble." ¢1386 Cnaucer Sg.'s 1. 17 A fair persone he was and 
1539 Brace (Great) Gen, xxxix. 6 And Joseplh] 


: 


PERSON, 


iL 416. 1 Mitton P. LZ, ut. 110 Belial, in ace more 
graceful and humane; A fairer person lost not Heav'n. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ, (1775) 11. 137 (Maria), 1 asked 
her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man. 1797- 
18es S. & Hr, Lee Canter, FV. a7 ‘What person of a 
man?’ ‘ Very handsome, if he was not so pale.’ 

5. The actual self or being of a man or woman; 
individual personality. With ef or possessive: Ais 
(own) person=himself; your person = yourself, you 
personally. Formerly often used by way of 
respect: e.g, the king's person for ‘the king’, 

3362 Lanct, P, Pl. A. int. 172 Pou knowest Concience, 1 
com not to chyde, Ne to depraue pi persone with a proud 
herte. ¢1386 Cuaucer IW1/c's 7°. 305 Flor gentillesse nys 
but renomee Of thyne anncestres,.. Which is a strange thyng 
to thy persone. 1470-85 Matorv Arthur 1, xxi. 67 Ye are 
the falsest lady of the world and the most traitresse vito 
the kynges person. 1523 Cromwett in Merriman Life & 
Lelt. (1902) 1. 37, L_am so extremely desyrows that the nohle 
paen yf [s¢e: Pof] my saide Prynce showlde tarry withyn 

ys Realme, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1 vil. § 5 Traian..was 
for his person not learned. 1643 in Neal “1st. Purit. (1736) 
III. 35 The charge..shall..be either given to their persons, 
or left at their houses. a1gsg Burner Own Time 1. 368 
His circumstances may deserve that bis character should 
be given, thongh his person did not. 1824 Scott Rea- 
gauntlet ch, xxii, Let me first..see your Majesty's sacred 

erson, in sach safety as can now be provided for it. 1853 
Taurice Proph. & Kings ix. 148 Asserting the dignity of 
is own person, or at all events of his own office. 1876 
Moztev Univ. Sern, iii, (ed. 2) 54 We observe .. to begia 
with, that our bodies are not we,—not our proper persons. 
Jig. 1681 Hoanes Leviath. 1. xv. 75 Robbery and Violence, 
are Tajuries to the Person of the Common-wealth, i 

tb. Expressing bodily presence or action; 
presence or action ‘in person’. Ods. exc. a3 in 11. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii (1482) 289 Whan they 
were y wedded..the pane owne persone brought and 
ladde this worthy lady to the bisshops place of wynchestre. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxx. (Percy Soc.) 146 Up thaa 
1 went where as her person stode. 1557 Order of Hospitalls 
Divb, The President. .without his persoun, shall no waightie 
matters be determined or agreed on. 1585 T. WasHincton 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. ui. x, 86 {They] do wrastle before his 
person two and two. 1605 Suaks. A/acé, ut. iv. 128 How 
say’st thou that Macduff denies his person At our great 
bidding? [173z Leptaro Setfos 11. 1x. 309,1 hope to be 
of service.. with my troops and person.) 

IV. 6. Law. A human being (satsval person) 
or body corporate or corporation (arsificial person), 
having rights and duties recognized by tbe law. 

1444 Nolis of Parlt. V.75/1 And bey {the Master & Brethren 
of the Hospital] by that same name mowe be persones able 
to purchase Londez and Tenementz of all manere persones. 
1495 /étd. VI. 150/1 Any persone Temporell, corporat or not 
corporat. 1704 J. Hanris Lex. Techn. I. s.v., A Writ that 
lies for Preven laries, or other Spiritual Persons. 1765 
BiackstonE Cornu. I, i. 123 Natural persons are such as the 
God of nature formed us; artificial are such as are created 
and devised by human laws for the purposes of society and 
government ; which are called gas or bodies politic. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Wat. (1834) II. 188 A crowd is no dis- 
tinct existence,..but if the same people be erected into a 
corporation, there is a new existence snperadded; and they 
become a person in law capable to sne and be sned fete]. 
3833 Ac? 3 4 4 Wild IV,c. 74 §1 The word ‘ Person’ shall 
extend to a Body Politic, Corporate, or Collegiate, as welt 
as an Individual. 


V.7. Theol. a. Applied to the three distinctions, 
or modes of the divine being, in the Godhead 
(Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) which together 
constitnte the Trinity. (Cf. Essence sd. 4b, 


Hypostasis 5, SUBSTANCE.) 

- c1ag0 Gen, §& Ex. 55 For Shre persones and on reed, On 
mi3t aad on godfulhed. ¢1315 SHoretam vil. 143 Wat may 
E holy gost non be? Persone prydde in tryayte. 1346 

AMPOLE 2. Conse. 14 The sam God..That woned ever in 
his godhede, And in thre persons and anhede. a1435 Cursor 

Af, 288 (Trin,) Perfore he is pe trinite Pat is o god and 

rsones bre. 1529 Mone Dyaloge 1. Wks, 145/1 If y! one 

Pelewea ip all the thre parsones of the trinite, y* father 


was a goodly by Say & a well favored, 1610 Suaxs. Temp. 


sone & the holy gost. 1663-70 Sourn Sev. (1727) 1V. vii. 
284 A Plurality of Persons, or Personal Snbsistences in the 
Divine Nature, isa great Mystery, andsotobe acknowledged 
by all who really are, and profess themselves Christians 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Wat. (1834) 11. 288 The divine persons 
differ in another manner than human persons. 1833 J. H. 
Newnan Arians 11, ib (1876) 155 The mysterionsness of the 
doctrine evidently lies in our inability to conceive a sense ot 
the word ferson, such, as to be more than a mere character, 
yet less than an individual intelligent being. | /éd. v. 
L 365 The word Person which we venture to use in speak- 
ing of those three distinct and reat modes in which it has 
pleased Almighty God to reveal to us His being. 4 
tb. Substance: = Hrpostasis 3. Os. rare—". 
1548 Grst Pr. Masse in H, G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. & 
87 Semblable though the sayd body {of Christ] be presented 
in the bred, howbeit it is not become one person therwith. 
c, The personality of Christ, esp.as uniting thetwo 
natures, divine and hnman; = Hyposrasis § (@). 
1862 Articles of Religion ii, Two whole and perfect Natures 
.. were joined together in one Person. 1855 Lyxeut Le?t. to 
Scattered ii. 44 Christianity shows itself in immense breadths 
oftime and life,which imply Profundityin the Person of Christ. 
VI. 8. Gram, Each of the three classes of 
personal pronouns, and corresponding distinctions 
in verbs, denoting or indicuting respectively the 
person speaking (jist person), the person spoken 
to (second person), and the person or thing spoken 
of (third person) ; each of the different forms or 
inflexions expressing these distinctions. _ 
tGr. mpdowmoy In Dionysius Thrax; L. persdna ia Varro.) 


PERSON. 


isso Wirtinton Vide. (1527) 8b, Y* verbe shal be y* fyrst 
persone. 1530 Patser. Introd. =e This tong hath thre par- 
sones in bathe the nombres of theyr verbes, /édfd., Euery 
substantyue is onely of the thyrde parson, 167a Petty 
Pol, Anat. (1691) 97 The cies. speak to one another 
in the second Person and singular Number. 1764 W. 
Peart Accentus Kediviot 111 ‘Vhe Dorians penacuted 
verbs ending o1,. that is, provided they were third persons 

lural, 1845 Stoppary in Encyel. Afetrop, (1847) 1. oe 

n many Languages the person is necessarily expressed by 
a pronoun, This is universally the case in the Chinese,.. 
the verb Pee atte in allthe persons. lod. The narrative 
is written in the third person, 

VII. 9. Zool, Each individual of a compound 
or ‘colonial’ organism, having a more or less 
independent life, and often specialized in form or 
function; a zooid. i 

1878 Bett Gegenbanr's Comp, Anat. 117 In the Pennatu- 
lidwe..some, and at times many, persons in a colony are less 
eee ope Ibid. 123 When the persons of a colony 
are dimorphic, those which are the more developed are at 
the same time those which are functionally sexual. 

VIII. Phrases and Comb, 

10. Jn one’s (ows) person, formerly also 77 (one’s) 
proper person (= L. in proprid persona): ta. 
=in person (see t1). Os. b. In one’s own char- 
acter (not as representing another): see sense 1. 

& (z29a Barrio 1. i. $1 Pur ceo qe nons ne suffisums mie 
€n nostre propre persone a oyer et terminer totes les quereles 
del poeple. ¢vanz. Inasmuch as we are not sufficient in our 
proper (age to hear and determine all the complaints of 
our said people.) 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 4958 Kor to 
sytte in dome in proper parsoun, ¢1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. 
11). 443 Aftur pat a man deserves in his owne persoyne schat 
he berawardid. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 5 The which noman 
in his persone Mai knowe. 1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 52/1 
That the said John Myrfeld, Richard Ledys, and either of 
theym, in their propre persone and persones appere. 1526 
Pilger. sey (1531) 13 He wolde be in his owne persone, 
the example of our hole ionrney. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comns. 375 They hane ofte intreated you, sometime by thcir 
Ambassadours, and somtime in their own persons, 

b. 1692 Wastincron tr. Afilton’s Def. a M.’s Wks. 1738 
I. 503 Not such as the Poet would speak, if he were to 
speak in his own person, 1875 Jowretr Plato (ed. 2) IT. 
266 The poet is speaking ia his own person, [See sense 1.] 

1k. J person: with or by one’s own action or 
bodily presence ; personally ; onesclf. 

1568 Gaarron Chron. Il. 631 King Tames..tben beyng 
there in person. asg7 Quaks. 2 fen. JV, us, i.127 (Quarto), 
You have .. made her serne your vses both in pwrse and in 
person, 1671 Mitton Samson 85: Princes of my countre 
came in person, Solicited, commanded, threatn’d, area 
1748 Anson's Voy. it. vi. 205 To return hin thanks in person. 
2783 Paresttry Corrupt, Chr. V1. x. 260 Charlemaigne ex- 
cused the bishops from serving in person. 1868 FareMan 
Norm. Cong. 11. ix. 310 Others crossed the sea in person. 

12. Ln the person of (in his or her person). 

a. In the character of, as the representative 
of, as personally representing. See sense 1. 

b. Embodied or invested in; impersonated In; 
(as) personally represented by. 

1583-3 Xeg. Privy Councrl Scot, U1. 547 A power strange 
and tnsufferabill to be in the persoun of ony inferior subject. 
1678 Drvoen AM for Love Pref., Persecuting Horace and 
Virgit in the persons of their successours. 1809 Kenpatt 
frap, I. vii. 60 The company still. subsists in the person of 
the state. 859 Tennyson Enid a16, I will avenge this 
insult, noble Queen, Done in your maiden’s person to yourself. 

13. Zo accept (+ take), respect (+ behold, + look 
on) persons, or the person of any one: to look 
upon with favour, to favour, to show partiality, 


esp. on personal or improper grounds, (Scriptura/.) 

erson here represents L. personam of the Vulgate (which 
however has in some places Jacien:), the Gr, being rpocwrey 
‘face, countenance, person‘, usually in the comb, mpocwmoAy- 
Frei ‘to accept the face of’, rendering Heb, O19 NIL) masa" 
Panter“ to lift up or accept the face’ (prob. orig. to lift up 
the face of one prostrated in humility or supplication), 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 19944 (Cott.), 1 se he [Petre] said..Pat 
godd, pat mad for us ranscun, Bibaldes noght mans persun, 
1382 Wveur Luke xx. az Thou takist not persoone of man, 
hut thou techist in treuth the wey of God. — Xorm. ii. 11 
For accepciouns of persoones [g/oss, that is, to_putte oon 
bifore another withoute desert) is not anentis God. 1535 
CoveauaLe 1 Sam, novos Behold I haue herkened vnto 
thy voyce, and accept thy personne [Vulg. Aonoravi 
Jaciem tuant\, — Ps. Ixxxi. 2 How longe wil ye gene 
wronge iudgment & accepte the persounes of the vngodly? 
1539 Hiacx (Great) Acts x. 34 There is no respecte of par. 
sones wyth God [/1dg. Non est personarum acceptor Deus; 
1382 Wyettr not acceptonr of persoones; NAc, not an ac- 
cepter..; 1526 ‘Tinpare God is not parciall; 1611 God is no 
respecter of persones). [See also Accerr ©. 2, AccEPTEa, 
Accretion 2, Resract sd, and v., RESPECTER.) 

14. Coméd, 

1647 Futter Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 132 When we 
are time-bound, place-hound, or person-bound. 1873 Miss 
M. Beno tr, Stranss’ Old Faith & New xiii. 169 The 
Impersonal but person-shaping AIL 

+Person,v. Oés. rare. [f. prec.: cf. late L. 
Personare to represent.} = PERSONATE v. 5. 

1643 Mitton Divorce. xiv, Or tet us person him like some 
wretched itinerary Judge. 

Person, obs. form of Parson, . 

Persona (parsdunk). The Latia word for 
PERsoN, q. v., used in certain phrases : 

1. Persona grata [late L.], an acceptable person 
or personage } originally applied to a diplomatic 
representalive who is personally acceptable to the 
personage to whom he is accredited. 

2. In propria persona: sec IN Lat. prep. 

Vo. VIL 
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Personable (p31sonib'l), a. 
+-ABLE; cf, 16the, F. personnable. 
1. Haviag a well-formed person or body ; wéll- 
made, handsome; good-looking, comely, present- 
able. (Now chiefly in ey 

€1430 Syr Gener. (Roxh.) 1552 His bodie so personable 
and plesaunt, So feir and so wel y-wroght. 1540-1 Etvor 
/mage Gov. 102 One woman, hath manie children, of theym 
some be fayre and personable, some ill fauoured and croked. 
16a2 S. Warp eer Faith tn Death (1627) 69 ‘The most 


i Person sé, 


personable Creature that euer the Sunne saw. 17az Swirt 
Cook Maids Lett. Wks. 1755 11. u. 205 My master is a 
personable man, and not a spindle-shank'd dy-doddy. 


1815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 79 She was..too personable and 
attractive a nymph to be without a swain, 1890 Besant 
Armorel of Lyonesse 1. vi, Certainly, he was a personable 
young man. . 

+2. Law. Having the status of a legal person 

(Person 6), and as such competent to maintain 
a plea in court, or to take anything granted or 
given, Obs. 
, 1844 tr. Littleton's Tenures 68 Whan he is made abbot he 
is as a man personable [LtrtLETon edd, 1481-1530 vn home 
ou person; ed. 1557 mable) in the lawe, alonly to 
purchase and to have landes and tehementes .. to the vse 
of his house, & nat to his owne proper vse. 2607 CoweLt 
‘nterpr. s.v., The tenent pleaded that the wife was an alien 
borne in Portingall... The plaintife saith; shee was made 
personable by ee that is, as the Cinilians would 
speake it, Aadere perzonam standi in indicio. Personable 
is also as much, as to be of capacitie to take any thing 
graunted or given. /éfd.s.v. Personal, The demaundant 
was judged personable to maintaine this action. 1660 
Suerincnam King's Sufprem, vii (1682) 68 All agreed that 
the King was Personable, and discharged from all! attainder 
in the very act that he took the Kingdom upon him, 

+3. =PERSONAL. Obs. 

163a Virginia Stat, (1823) 1, 172 Exempted from theire 
personable service in the warrs. 

Hence Pe'rsonablieness, personal handsomeness. 

1604 T. Waicut Passions v. iv. 223 An apt figure, and 
personablenes of body, 1654 R. Copaincron tr. Justine 1, 
21 Darius besides his personableness and his vertne, was of 
neer relation in blood to the ancient Kings, ¢1815 Jani 
Austen Persuas. ili, 1 know no oiher set of men but what 
lose something of their personableness when they cease to 
be quite young. 

+ Personably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly 2] 

1. Like a personage of importance; in grand 
style. 

xq81 Caxton Reynard xix. (Arb. 47 Y€ ye had seen rey- 
nart how personably he wente wyth hys male and palster on 
his sbolder [Dx. hoe persoenliken hi doe ghinc). 

2. = Personatty, [Cf. OF. fersonablement = 
personnellement.) 

1483 Caxron Geld. Leg. 371b/t He myght not hym self 
entende personably vnto hysthynges, 1838 Firznean. Just. 
Peas 1325 Upon payn of forty pounds personably to appere 
before the kinge. 


Pe iene (p3:xsanédz). [a. OF. personage, 
-ounage (13th ¢. in Godef.), mod.F. personnage = 
Pr, personaige, It. personageio, med.L. fersdndalt- 
cumt (1057 ta Du Cange), -agiunt, deriv. of per- 
séna PERSON: see ea 

+1. A representation or figure of a 


image or effigy; a statue or portrait. O 
1483 in Lett, Rich, 111 & Hen, VIT (Rolls) 1.6 There was 
a personage like to the symilitude of the king in_habet 
royall crowned with the crown oon bis hede. 1588 Parke 
tr, Mendoza's Hist, China 186 The gate was wronght of 
asons warke of stone..full of figures or personages. 1601 
Houranp Pliny vu. xxxviii, Alexander streightly forbad.. 
That no man should draw his pourtrait in colours but 
Apelles the painter: that none should engraue his personage 
but Pyrgoteles the graner. 1604 E. Glaimstone] D’Acosta's 
Hist, indies y. xxix, 420 Upon this litter they set the 
rsonage of the idoll, appoynted for the feast. 1607-za 
ACON Est, Beauty (Arb.) 210 apgles or Albert Durere,.. 
Whereof the one would make a Parsonage by Geometrical 
proporcions, the other, by takeing the best partes out of 
divers faces to make one excellent. " 
+2. The body of a person; chiefly with reference 
to appearance, stature, etc.; bodily frame, figure; 
personal appearance: = Person sé. 4. (In quot. 
1785 humorously for the Apert * or ‘body’.) Obs. 
1461 Rolls of Parit. V. 463/1 The beaute of personage that 
it hath pleased Alggaiy od to send You. ¢1559 R. Hatt 
Life Fisher in Fisher's tks. (E.E.T.S.) II. p. ie 
Doctor Ridley (who was a man of verie little and smal 
personage), 1606 Bayskett Civ. Life 32 Well borne, 
vertuous, chaste, of tall and comely personage, and well 


| aad 3 an 
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spoken, 1680 Moaven Geog. Xect. (1685) ae The Armenians 
are..of comely Personage. 27or C. Wo tev Jrad. Vew 

York (1860) 57 Of a Geitile Personage, and a very agree- 
nble behaviour in conversation. 1785 Cowrea Let. to Lady 
Hesketh 20-24 Dec., Half a dozen flannel waistcoats..to 
worn..next my personage, 

Jig. 1593 G. Haavey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IT. 
103 His stile addeth fauour, and grace to beauty; and ina 
goodly Boddy representeth a puissant Soule. How few 
verses carry such a personage of state? ~ 
+b. A person of (snch and such a) figure or 
appearance: = PErRson sb. 4b. Obs. a 
1568 Grarton Chron. I. 594 Hee being a tali and hardie 
oes 1683 Hoccrort Procopins, Goth. Wars 11.75 

a was a beautifull personage, tall, and of the goodliest 
countenance that could be seen, 1706 PHittirs, Personage, 
the same with Person; as She was a comely Personage. 

1807 Wornsw. IV. Doe ut. 145 The monumental pomp of 
age Was with this goodly Personage. : 7 
3. A person (man or woman) of high rank, dis- 


tinction, consideration, or importance; a person 


PERSONAGE. 


of note. (Originally always wlth grea? or the like 
qualification, which in the 19th c. began to be 
implied in calling any one ‘a personage’. 

1§03-4 Act 19 Jlen. VII, c. 25 Preamble, Honorable per- 
sonages tohave jolnt ..power with the seid persones rehersed. 
1sge Sta J. Russete in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. uw 1. 301 As 
for the greate personages that be taken. .none of them shalbe 
as yet put to no raunsome. 1 East Monm. tr. Lents. 

dio's Warr: Flanders 42 The neet of Spain was then 
fullof many eminent personages. 1683 A7t/. Spec. 263 Her 
Majesty, is a Personage endowed with rare Perfections beth 
of Mind and Body, 1812 Lo, Mitton Sf. ‘Zo. Com. 1 Dec., 
The Great Personage at the Head ofthe Government 71845, 
D'Isaacur Sydié vii, Sir hae Warren bought another estate, 
and picked up another borongh. He was fast becoming a 
pio 1893 F. F. Mooag f Forbid Banns (1899) 120 

dy Ashenthorpe wasa Personage. That she had become 
a Personage, proved that she possessed a large amount of 
tact. 

b. In weakened or generalized sense: A person; 

aman or woman (whose statas the speaker does 
not know, or does not desire lo apes 
_ Sometimes apptied ironically or laughingly to a self. 
important person, who considers himself ‘a personage’t also 
with mixture of other senses. 
41555 Braororo Let. to Lady Vane in Foxe A. 4 AL 
(1583) 1648 Many whiche were in comparison of Peter, but 
rascall personages. 1668 Ltoyn (¢it/e} Memoires of the Lives 
--of those Personages who Suffered for the Protestant 
Religion. x Govosm. Vic, IV. xxx, The personage 
whom we had long entertained as a harmless amusing com- 
panion. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Lndiscr. V1. 56 
The Seraphic Miss Franklin, was, in his present opinion, a 
very disgusting personage. 1818 R. Swarr Lett. & Ess. 
(1854) Your shrewd, sly, evil-speaking fellow is generally 
a shallow personage. 1879 Geo. Exiot Theo. Such it 28 
No impassioned personage wishes he had been born in the 
age of Pitt, 31890 'R. Botornewooo' Col. Reformer (1891) 
ars That ready-witted and helpful personage, 

+4. The quality of being a person or persons; 
personality, Obs. rare. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 198b, For here is no 
consuhstancialite nor personage, whiche isin y¢ deite. 

+ 5. Personal identity, personality, individual self. 
Our personages, ourselves. Obs. 

1531 Exyot Gow. ut. xxv, Any AnIBEe wherby our wittes 
may be aniended and onr personages be more apte to serne 
our publike weale. 1650 Butwex Anthropomet. 179 Acts 
of his personage and not of ours. ‘ 2 

+6. The sort of person any one is, or is repre- 
sented to be, in respect of character, rank, ete. Ods. 

x Wuitinton T'wdlyes Offices 1. (1540) 43 Poetes iudge 
eens what soenfe]r becometha man by his personage. 1560 
Cove Lelt. to Fewell ii, The greater personage you beare, 
the lesse canse haue ye to be put to answer. 1576 FLeminc 
Panopi, Epist. 242 Instruments wherewt he obteined esti- 
mation, and woune worship conuenient for his proper 
personage. 1598 Baaret 7Aeor, Warres wv. iv. 115 Many 
pore parts ought to be in the parsonage of a Sergeant 

Jaior, 

7. One of the persons or characters of a drama 
(dramatis persone), or of a dramatic poem, slory, 
ctc.; also one of the actors on the stage of history. 

1573 in Cunningham Ace. Revels Crt. (Shaks. Soc, 1842) 

32, Patternes for personages of Men & Women in strange 
attyer. 1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Ep. to Harvey § + 
His [Spenser's] dewe obseruing of Decorum everye where, 
in personages, in seasons, in matter, in speach. 1894 in 
Ellis Ovig. Let?. Ser. 1. 111.33 There Late Ee that Tragecdie 
sondry personages of greatest astate, to represented in 
anncient princely attire. 175x Jounson Rasdler No. 156 
e 6 Only three speaking personages should appear at once 
upon tbe stage, 1828 D'Isracut Cas. 7, I. Pref. 7 The 
motives of the personages are sometimes as apparent as their 
actions. 1862 Trotiore Orley F. xix, 1 intend that Made- 
line Staveley shall. .be the most interesting personage in this 
story. 4 . 
b. Hence, the impersonation or acting of such 
a character, the part (acted); in the phrases, fo 
take upon oneself, pit on, play, assume the per- 
sonage of; also fig. and transf., in to represent the 
personage of. 

sso Mirr. Mag. (1563) Bij, I wilt take upon me the 
personage of the last,. .full of woundes, miserably mangled, 
with a pale countenaunce,and grisly looke. 1582 MUuLcasTeR 
1st Pt, Elem, Pref., Her Majestic representeth the personage 
of the hole land. 1632 J. Havwaap tr. Biondi’: Eronena 
37 You have hitherto represented the personage of one, 
whom you are not. 264x Lo, J. Dicay Sp. in Ho. Com. 
21 Apr. 3 Judges wee are now, and must put on snother 
personage. 165x tr. De-das-Coveras’ Don Fenize 78 Every 
one of us played so well his personage inthis Comedy. 1685 
Corton tr. Alonfaigeue t giv (3877) 1. 75 Whatsoever personage 
a man takes upon himself to perform, he ever mixes his own 
part with it, 1901 Pal? Alail G. 27 Feb. 6/1 Vt is common 
for tragedians to shut themselves up in their dressing-rooms 
between the acta of a play, and to reassume their personage 
immediately on being called. f 

+c. Assnmed or pretended character; acting; 


semblance. Obs. 7 

1s7a tr. Buchanan's Detect. Q. Mary Miv, At Setons scha 
threw oway all hir disguisit personage of mourning. 

8. Phrases. + /n one’s own personage, in person 
(PERSON 10), personally (ods.). Zn the personage of, 
+a. in the character of, as representing (06s.) § 
b. as represented by; personified in; =n éhe 


‘erson of (PERSON 12, b). , 
, Fee Mise. Writ, (Parker Soc.) Il. 291 Incase 


I had so spoken the same unto you in my own re 
Jéid. 294 To examine in woe own | age the said iis 
doers, 1553 Kexnrov ‘ompend. Tract. in | : 
Mise. (B44) 153 S onto his A jis in the pe 


age of the rest of 1 ris of the Kirk of Ga 


PERSONAL, 


J. Payn Prince of Blood 1. i. 30 ‘ Circumstances over which 
she had nocontrol ‘, in the personage of her brother Ernest, 
were impelling her. 

Personage, obs. form of PARSONAGE. 


Personal (p3ssenal), ¢. (s4.) Also 4-5 -el, 
etc., 6 parsonal(l, [a. OF. personal (12th. in 
Matz.-Darm.), -c/ (mod.F. -onnel), ad. L. per- 
sénal-is of or pertaining to a person (in Law or 
Gram.), f. persina PERSON: see -AL.] , 

1. Of, pertaining to, concerning, or affecting the 
individnal person or self (as opposed, varionsly, to 
other persons, the general community, ete. or to 
one’s office, rank, or other attributes) ; individual ; 
private; one’s own. Rarely in reference to an 
animal (qnot. 1796). 

Persona’ Equation, personal Loentity: see these words. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. rrs Servius Tullius.. 
euleybad first personal tribute [L. censsnr) ee Romayns. 
1565 Cacruit. Answ. Treat, Cross vi. 135 Examples be 
daungerous to be followed. bycause they be sometime but 
personal. r60x Suaxs. Zuid. C. 11. i. 11, L know no personal! 
cause, to spurne at him, But for the generall. 1683 Cod. 
Ree. Penusylv. 1, 236 Know no reason wy they might not 
give their personal bills to such as would take them as 
money to pass. 1796 Hunter tr. St..Prerre's Stud. Nat, 
(1799) I. 99 Even the instincts of animals appear to be less 
adapted to their own personal utility, than to that of Man. 
18:38 Cayisa Digest (ed, 2) MI. 182 Althongh dignities are 
now become little more than heres honours; yet they 
are still classed under the head of real property. 1845 M. 
Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 18 It required all the personal 
influence of the king to check the turbulence of his irritated 
followers. 

b. Const. fo (cf. proper to, pectliar to). 

21768 Ersuine Just. Law Scot. i. iv. § 12.58 The juris- 
diction annexed to the principality is not heritable, but 
personal to the King’s eldest son, 1844 Lincarn 4 ng/o- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) 2. it. 61 ‘The authority ..was personal to 
Augustine, and not intended to descend from him to his 
successors. 1874S. Witaerrorce £xs, I. 376 This is personal 
to himself, 

2. Tone, made, performed, held, etc. in person; 
involving the actual or immediate presence or 
aciion of the individual person himself (as opposed 
to a substitute, deputy, messenger, ete.). Of a 
reciprocal action or relation, Carried on or suh- 
sisting between individual persons directly. 

©1388 in Wyelif's Set. Wks, U1. 493 Pai sayne, pat no 
persone ne vicare ne prelate is excusud fro personele resi- 
dense to be made in fer heneficys. 1494 Faayan Chron. I, 
an. cig (R.) With great dyffyculte he pacyfyed them agayn 
«and brought them to personall communycacion. 1588 
Snaxs. £. Z. £. un. i, 32 Tell him, the daughter of the 
King of France,.Importunes personall conference with his 
grace. 1630 2. Johnson's Kingd & Contunw. 387 The one 
was their personall presence and travelling tothe wars, 1 
C. Coote 13 Dec. in Seus/t's Lett, (1768) IV. 59 Your allowing 
me to some degree of personal acquaintance with you. 
1844 Tuiatwart Greece Ixiv. VILL. 263 The wealthier 
citizens..bound by law to personal service in the cavalry, 
1880 L. STEPHEN Pofeiv. 85 Pope..did not enjoy the honour 
of any personal interview with royalty. 

+b. Present or engaged in person, Ods, 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. LV, 1. iii, 88 When hee was personall 
in the Irish Warre. 1600 E. Biounr tr, Conestaggio 152 
Kings ought to be personall in their enterprises. 1617 
Moayson /éin. 1. 2x1 None but we that are personall actors 
therein. .can thorowly apprehend [etc,}. 

3. Of or pertaining to one’s person, body, or 
figure; bodily: a as an action or quality. - Per- 
sonal oath (qnot. 1577-387): = bodily or corporal 
oath (see CORPORAL a. 5 a). 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5142 A purtrayour,.scho prays with 
en to pas, And his personele proporcions in perchemen bire 

ring. 25 Houtnsueo Chron. IL.1 He tooke his per. 
sonall oth before the nlear of S. Peter at Westmister, to 
defend the holie church, and_ rulers of the same. is97 
Suaxs. 2 Hen, /V,1v. iv. 8 Our Nauie is addressed, our 
Power collected. .. Onely wee want a little personall Strength, 
16z0 Bratuwait Five Senses in Archaica 11. 82 Itis..a 
personal comeliness, adds honour to our clothing. 1716 
Aooison Freeholder No. 21 & 3 A Princess whose Penoet 
Charms.. were now become the least part of her Character. 
1865 Lusaock Prek, Times 2x The personal ornaments of 
the Bronze age consist principally of bracelets,. .pins,..and 
rings. 

b. as something affecting or having reference to 
one’s person or body. 

tsgx Horsey Trav. (Hakl, Soc.) 165 The Russ Emperor 
flies with his .. personall guard of 20 thowsand gonnors, 
towards a stronge monesterie.. 1765 BLackstone Com, I. i. 
14x Three great and primary rights, of personal security, 
peisonal liberty, and private property. 1782 Miss Buaney 
Cecilia vu. iv, Turning their attention to her personal 
safety. 1796 Morse Amer. Cedg, 1. 228 Designed. .for the 
purpose o! rsonal defence. 1824 Scorr Redgauntiet ch. 
xvi, He shall have no personal ill-usage. 1861 Mint U¢ilrt, 
(1862) 65 It is..considered unjust to deprive any one of his 
personal liberty, 

4. Having an individual person as object; relatin 
to a person in his individnal capacity; directed to, 
aimed at, or referring to some particular person 
or to oneself personally, spec. in a disparaging or 
offensive sense or manner, 

1614 T. Lorkin Let. in Crt. & Times Fas. J (1848) 1. 346 
If they had..not proceeded to personal invectives, and 
mutinous and seditious speeches against his majesty, .. his 
favourites, and.. the Scots in general. ax729 J. Rocras 
(J.); Publick reproofs of sin are general..; but in private 
conversations the application may be more personal, 1801 
Med. Frnt. V. 264 A Seeates which, hy the conduct of my 
opponent, has degenerated iato personal abuse, 1844 Dickens 
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Mart. Chuz. xi, He asked him distinctly,..as a personal 
favour too,..not to play. 1863 H. Cox /astit, 1. iv. 19 
Private Acts of Parliament are divided into those which are 
personal and those which are docal, 1888 J. Inctis Lent 
Life in Tigerland 236,1 seemed to take it as a personal 
insult that anybody..amid all the depressing surroundings, 
should dare to be cheerful. 
b. Const. ¢o (cf. relative to, ete.) 

¢1680 Hickenwoie Hist, Whiggisme 1. Wks. 1716 1. 56 
The Earl of Arundel was restrained for a Misdemeanour, 
which was Personal to his Majesty. 18:4 Scotr Wav, xiiii, 
He [the Prince] had a different and good natured motive, 
personal to our hero, for prolonging the conference. 

ce. Hiaving oneself as object; directed to oneself, 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxx, They have every one of 
them so copious a share of their own personal esteem, 1830 
D'Israett Chas. /, U1. iv. 60 The strong personal vanity of 
the man. z A 

d. transf. Making a personal remark, reflection, 
or attack; addicted to such rematks, ete. 

1607 B. Jonson Volfone Ded., Where have I been par- 
ticular? where personal? except to a mimic, cheater [ete.]. 
1855 Tennyson Mand 1. x. ii, And therefore splenetic, 

rsonal, base, A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 1882 
Nena Eng. Journalist xxiii. 187 Punch..is racy, frank, 
and personal to a degree that often perplexes foreigners, 

5. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a person 
or self-conscious being, as opposed to a thing or 
abstraetion. 

1651 Honars Levtath. it. xxxiii. 206 If the Church be 
not one person, then it hath noauthority at all,..nor has any 
will, reason nor voice: for all these qualities are personal. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 435 Grief is certainly a personal 
affection, of which a quality is not capable. 1835 Ure 
Philos Manuf. 5 At \east double the amount of personal 
industry is engaged in the arts, manufactures, and trade, to 
what is engaged in agriculture, 1877 E. R. Conver Sas, 
fatth i. 26 This unity is not..possessed of what we call 
personality ; incapable therefore of sustaining any personal 
relation to man, . 

b. Having the nature of a person; that is a 
person, not a thing or abstraction. 

a 1860 J. A. Atexanoer Gosp. Jesus Christ xxxvi, (1861) 
33 It is not before a mere abstraction that man trembles, 
put before a personal avenger. 1860 Pusrv Alin. /'roph., 
Amor v.20 sutiepine ‘nature ‘, not a holy, Personal, God. 
1880 Haucuton /’hys. Geog. i. 1 Imagining .. a personal 
cieator of themselves and of the universe. 

6. Law. Opposed to rea/: +. originally, in 
personal action (or ~lea), an action wherein the 
claim was not the restitution of a specific thing 
(since the thing might be destroyed, concealed, or 
transported beyond the reach of the Jaw) but the 
recovery from the Jerson concerned of compensa- 
tion, Le. of damages; distingnished from a rea/ 
action, which claimed the restitution of the thing 
itself (being something indestructible and_ irre- 
movable), and from a mixed action in which both 
restitntion and damages were demanded. (This 
distinction is Ods., real actions having fallen ont 
of nse early in 17th e¢., and been formally abolished 
in 1833. See Sweet Dict, Eng, Law 24.) Hence 
b. personal property (estate, etc.), things recover- 
able in the personalty or by a personal action, i.e. 
chattels and chattel interests in land, etc, as op- 
posed to real property (estate, etc.), i.e. things 
recoverable in the realty, or by a real action; viz. 
land (in the legal sense: see LAND 4c), and rights 
attacbed to the possession of Jand. Sersonal 
property therefore includes generally all property 
except land and those interests in land which pass 
on the owner's death to his heir; corresponding in 
general (though not entirely) to the movables of 
Scotch, Continental, and Anglo-Indian Jaw. 

Personal and real action represent L. actio in personant 
and actio in rem of the Roman law, in which actions were 
distinguished by the nature of the right therehy asserted; 
the terms were taken hy Bracton into English Law, but 
employed in a different way, to distinguish actions accord. 
ing to the process of execution ohtained, that is, in reference 
not to the right asserted but to the relief afforded therein. 
The thing pptent by Britton's actio in rem was restitution 
of a specific thing which the law was always able to lay 
hold of and hand over; this. limited it to land and rights 
exercisable over or in respect of land. But land and its 
rights were hereditary possessions, descending to the owner’s 
heirs, hence read property became coextensive with or 
equivalent to heritable property, and personal property came 
to include all other property; this again reacted upon the 
definition, inasmuch as the question whether any particular 
propeey. was hereditary and passed to the heir, or was non+ 

ereditary and passed to the executors or administrators, 
became the test whether the property or estate was real or 
Poccnal so that certain rights attached to land, came to 

e treated as real or Zersonal, not according to the original 
application of these words, but according to the rule which 
had been established as to the descent of these rights 
severally. Thus leases, of whatever duration, as well as 
mortgages and securities for money affecting lands or 
heritable property, which in Scotland are themselves herit- 
able and descend to the heir, in England go to the personal 
representative, and are classed as Pedal estate, (See T. 
ee Williams in Law Quarterly IV. (1888); Pollock 
and Maitland /is?, Eng. Lat 31. 179-80, 568-70.) 

fi. [¢1250 BRacton 111. iii. § 2 Personales vero actiones sunt 
quz competunt contra aliquem ex contracty, vel quasi 
rz9a Britton 1. i, § 1 Personels pee pledables par attache- 
mentz de cors ou destresces des hiens mocbles, a rz 
ae re Parva i (3616) 81 Post defaltam in 
actione Reali, non competit in personali.) 1448 Shilfing- 
Sord’s Lett, (Camden) App. 139 Any action real personall 


PERSONAL. 


and myxte apon any person or eae c1480 Codstow 
Reg. 304 Relesed to them and pardoned all accions reals and 
poner of eny maner cause I-begonne. 1544 tr. Liftleton's 
Tenures 1, iv. 73 b, Also as to accyons parsonels, tenauntes 
in comon ought to haue suche accyons parsonels Toyntly in 
all theyr names. 1768 Brackstone Comne. IU, viii. 117 Pere 
sonal actions are such whereby a man claims a debt, or 
personal duty, or damages in lieu thereof: and, likewise, 
wherehy a man claims a satisfaction in damages for some 
injury dene to his person or property. 1888 TC. Winiiams 
in Law Quarterly Rev. 1V. 401 Before the year 1832, the 
plaintiff in a personal action could never obtain final judg- 
ment against the defendant in default of appearance. 

b. [21481 Lirr.eton Zenures § 497 En mesme le manere 
est de choses personelx. 148: Vear-bk. 21 Edw, IV (1599) 
83b, Cest annnitie est un chose personal.) 1544 tr. Livt/e- 
ton's Tenures m1. iv. 74 There be possessyons and propertyes 
of Chatéll reall and Chatell rsonal, 16z2 Bacon flea. VIL 
123 Jewels, houschold-stuff, stocks upon his grounds, and 
other personal estate exceeding great. r6s0 in Bury IViils 
(Camden) 226 The rest and residue of all my goods and 
personall estate whatsocuer..1 doe will yvnto my executours 
towards the payment of my debts and legacies aforesaid, ie 

BLACKSTONE Covet. II, i. 13 In personal estates the father 
may succeed to his children; in landed property he never 
can be their immediate heir, by any the remotest possibility, 
Jéid. xxiv. 385 But things personal, by our law, do not only 
include things moveable, but also something more: the 
whole of which is comprehended under the general name of 
chattels, 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 735 In the law 
of England, the distinction between real and personal pro- 
perty, is almost, hut not putirely, the same as the distinction 

tween heritable and movable property in the law of 
Scotland. 1844 Wi.tiams Real Prof. (1875) 8 Funded pro- 
perty is personal, 1888 [see Personatty}. 1895 MaitLano 
Bracton & Azo (Selden Soc.) 173 It has been suggested that 
had Bracton looked a little deeper, we might have had no 
talk of ‘real’ and ‘personal’ property. 1895 Potrock & 

Maritano Hist, Eng. Law ib 180 When our orthodox 
doctrine has come to be that land is not owned, but that 
‘real actions‘ can be brought for it, while no ‘real action’ 
can be brought for just those things which are the sub- 
jects of ‘absolute ownership’, it is clear enough that the 

personalness" of ‘personal property'is a superficial phe- 
nomenon. oe 4 

c. Personal contract, injury, law, representative: 
see quots, 

1882 C. Sweet Dict. Eng. Law 200 A personal contract 
is one which depends upon the existence, or the personal 
qualities, skill, or services of one of the parties: such as 
a contract of marriage, or a contract to paint a picture. 
It follows from the nature of a personal contract that it 
cannot be assigned, and that, it is discharged by the death 
of the party on whose personality it is founded. /did. 
602 A personal injury is an injury to the person of on 
individual, such as an assault, as opposed to an injury to 
his property, such as a trespass. /éfd., A system of laws 
is said to be personal, when its operation is limited to one 
of several races inhabiting a state, as in the case of India, 
1883 Wharton's Law Lex. 7285/1 An heir-at-law or devisce 
is a real representative; an executor or administrator is 
a personal representative, [But the executor has been made 
a ‘real representative’ for some purposes, by the Land 
Transfer Act, x897 (Sir F. Pollock).} 4 

a. Personal diligence, personal execution (Scots 
Law): (a) the process for enforcing performance 
of civil obligations by imprisonment of the debtor 
(opposed to diligence or execution against estate 
heritable or movable); now abolished, exe. in 
exceptional cases; (4) also used to include attach-~ 
ment of debtor’s movahles, as well as imprison- 
ment (opposed to veal diligence, i. ¢. against herit- 
able estate). 

a 1768 Ersxine Just. Law Seol. w. fil. $24 The power of 
staying the execution of personal diligence might, if abused, 
greatly impair the right competent to creditors for the 
recovery of their debts. 1838 W. Bet. Dict, Law Scot. 
304 Personal diligence comprehends, 1st. Letters of Horning 
and of Caption.. 2d... the sreditatio fuge warrant..3d. 
The Border Warrant. 1861 /éfd. 287/2 The use of these 
letters [of Horning] is almost entirely superseded by the 
Personal Diligence Act, x and 2 Vict., c. 114, which autho- 
rizes warrant to charge, arrest, and poind to be inserted in 
extract decrees. 1886 Gouoy Law of Bankruptcy 644 By 
the Debtors’ Act, 1880, and the Civil Imprisonment Act, 
1882, personal diligence has been, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, altogether abolished. 

7. Gram, Of or pertaining to the three persons ; 
denoting one of these: see PERSON sb. 8. spec. &. 
said of a verb that has inflexions for al! three 
persons (opp. to fmpersonal: now rare); b. used 
as the distinctive appellation of those pronouns 
which denote tbe first, second, and third persons 
respectively, viz. (in English) J, ¢Aou, Ae, in their 
various genders, numbers, and cases. 

1530 Patscr. 4 Verbes..as well personall as if prent..as 
impersonall as i? couient. 1§90 Stocxwooo Rules Cons 
struct, 6 A verbe personal agreeth with his nominative case 
in number and person, 1668 Witxixs Real Char. 305 The 
Personal Pronouns, and any of the rest_being usd Sub-, 
stantively, are capable of Number and Case. 1871 Rogy 
Lat, Gram, u. xvii. § 562 In the perfect indicative the 
personal suffix has dropped off altogether. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul i. $79 The needlessly frequent prominence of the 
first personal pronoun. 1889 Monriut Gram. Russ, Lang. 
11. 53 Sometimes personal verbs are used impersonally by 
an idiom in which all the Slavonic languages share, as 
MAS xOyeres, 1 wish, lit. it wishes itself to me. 

+8. Theol, Of or pesinipg to substance (see 
Person sd. 7b): = Typostatro 1. Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Afasse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 1- 
87 Soch..is the personal presence of christes godheade in 
bys manhode. 1624 Gataken 7ransudst. 168 When as by 
personal union with himselfe, he giveth to the same body 
a far higher and more inconceivable manner of being. 


PERSONALISM. 


19. Often (by confusion) for PERSONABLE a. 1. 

1658 Topsell’s Four J. Beasts4o A foodly well proportioned 
and personal {ed¢. 1607 personable] Prince. ¢ 1760 Chariton 
tla, Papers in Sussex Archeol, Collect. X. 47, 1 am told 
that the lad is very personal. with bis own hair. 1888 Mes. 
Lys Linton Thro’ Long Night 1, viii, She..made bim out 
at last to be really quite personal and presentable. 

B. sé. +1. A personal being; a person. Obs. 

1678 C. Harton 18 Junein //. Corr. (Camden) 1. 163 Soe y! 
neither I nor any personells shall receive any prejudice by 
what I shall disclose to you. oa 

2. f/. Things belonging Lo an individual person; 
personal matters or things. + sfec. Personal goods 
or properly, personally. 

r fe eee hada 106 The Personals of the Nation 
belong not to this Enquiry. 1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa 
(1811) 1. xxxi. 219 Shall my vanity extend only to personals? 
1751 Exiza Hevwooo Betsy Thoughtiess 1. 13 All his per- 
sonals, which were very considerable in the bank,..should 
be equally divided. 1824 Soutney Bé. of CA. vi. (1841) 57 
The personals he distributed among the poor. 

b. ff. Personal remarks or statements, ‘ person- 
alilies’. 

174a Ricnarogon Pamela WI, 227 We are going into 
Personals again, Gentlemen and Ladies, said the Earl. 
1843 Lytron Last Bar. it. iii, Must 1 go bonnet in hand 
and sinper forth the sleek personals of the choice of her 
kith and honse? ‘ 

e. U.S. pl. Paragraphs in a newspaper relating 
to individual persons or to personal matters. 

1868 Padi Afall G.22 June 14/1 What they call ‘personals’ 
across the ocean, 

3. Gram. Short for personal pronoun; see A. 7. 
rare, 

1824 L, Musray Zag Gram. (ed, 5) 1. 234 These personals 
Bre superfivons. 1845 StopparT in Eacycl, Metrop. (1847) 
], 45/1 It might, perbaps, have been better..if the words 


| 


which we are now considering had been arranged in a class | 


between the personals and the article. 

4, = PERSONNEL, rare. ? Obs. 

31818 Blackw. Afag. 1V. 159 The personal of the establish. 
ments to be under the joint direction of the founder [etc.} 
1833 IVesten. Rev. Apr. 308 The personal of the army or navy. 

Personalism (pd‘ssonaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-Isu.) The quality or character of being personal: 
variously used to denote some theory, doctrine, 


principle, system, method, characteristic, elc. that 


is, or involves something that is, personal. 

@ 1846 Q. Rev. cited in Worcester. 1865 J, Grote Explor. 
Philos. 1.146 The idealism, personalism, or whatever it may 
be called, which lies at the root of all that I have said, 1887 
W. MM. Rossettt Live Keats 208 Personslism of a wilful and 
fitful kind pervades the mass of his handiwork. 1890 
Atlantic Monthly June 770/2 Hampered by this impotent 
system of iecscteattin the party in possession of the execu- 
live power soon begins to drift helplessly nu 
troubles. 1tg0r Catprcotr Philos. & Relig. xii 81 Against 
the claim that Reason is the sole faculty of supersensible 
aceon, Personalism opposes its assertion that here 
also Feeling and Will come into action. 

So Pe'rsonalist, a. a writer of personal noles, 
anecdotes, elc.; b. a believer in or advocate of 
personalism (in any sense). 

1876 Nation (N. Y.) 15 June 382 Asa witty and slashing 
political petsonalist,..he was considered by friend and foe 
us without an eqnal. 1902 Catvecotr Philos. & Relig. xii. 
85 If, however, a Personalist is found .. secretly relying 
Upon some peremptory intellectual or moral deliverances 
teally universal in character, these must be bronght to 
light, and he is passed from the school of pure Personalisnt 
to some other, accordingly. 

Personality (paisenz'liti). Also 4-ite. [a. 
OF, fersonalité (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), now fer- 
sonn-, ad, med. Schol. L, persdndlilas, £. persinal-is 
PERSONAL: see -1TY.] 

1. The quality, character, or fact of belng a 
Person as distinet from a thing; Uthat quality or 
Principle which makes a being personal. Also in 
teference to a corporate body: see PERSON 54.6, 

€1380 Wycuir Se/. és. 11. 296 Al be personalite of man 
stondip in pe spirit of him. 1655 H. More Antid. Ath. 
xi. § § App. (1662) 219 For a time he loses the sense of his 
roy. and becomes a mere passive instrument of 
the deity. 1692 Benttev Boyle Lect. v, 152 We must be 
wary lest we ascribe any Personality to this Nature or 
Chance, 1802 Parey Nat. Theol. xaiii. (1819) 362 These 
Capacities constitute personality, for they imply consctons- 
hess and thonght. 2836 Emerson Nature, fdealism Wks, 
(Bohn) 11. 164 Religion includes the personality of God; 
Ethics does not. y 

_b. The condition ascribed to the Deity of con- 
sisting of distinct persons (see PERson sd. 7). 

“4 Ryman Poenrs xiii. 3 in Archiv Sind. nen. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 209 Ay thre in personalite, In deite but oon. 
¥6xq Garaker Frauswdst. 173 If a perfect substance or 
Nature (as was the humanity of Christ) could want the 
Raturall personality and subsistence thereof, supplyed by 
the divine berson and peers of the Sonne of God 1758 
J, Guu 7rinrty iv. 81 ersonality is the bare mode of sub. 
sisting. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians i. ii, (1876) 154 The 
apparent Personality ascribed to (hem [the Word, and the 
Spirit) in the Old Testament, is changed for a real Per- 
sonality. 1870 — Gram, Assent t. v. 0 The Almighty 
God, instead of being One Person only, which is the teaching 
of Natural Religion, has three Personalities. 

ce. Persona existence, aclual existence as a 
person; the fact of there being or having been 
such @ person ; erode identity. - 

1835 Tumtwart Greece 1. viii. 337 This inference. .wonld 
lead “to other conclusions affecting the personality of 
Lycurgus, 1849 Rusxin Sco, Lamps vi § 2. 164 The age 


na sea of 


727 


of Homer is surrounded with darkness, hix very personality 
with doubt. 1870 Freeman Norv, Cong. 33 App.673 There 
are others... whose personality can be identified in Domesday. 


2. That quality or assemblage of qualities which 
makes a person what he is, as distinct from other 
persons; distinctive personal or individual char- 
acter, esp, when of a marked or notable kind. Also 


Ag. in reference to a thing. 


1795 Jentina V1. 167 Marmontel observes thst even a 
French girl of sixteen, if she has buta little personality, is a 
Machiavel. 1847 Emerson Xepr. Men, Kapoleon Wks 
(Bohn) 1. 367 Mtrabean, with his overpowering personality, 
felt that these things, which ii pee inspiied, were as 
much his own, as if he had said them. 188z Farrar in 
Contemp. Rev. XLIL. 807 The almost indescribable charm 
which his sermons derived from his personality. 

tb. (with /.) A personal qualily or charac- 
teristic ; an individual trait. Ofs. rare. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VL. 138 Jn return (1) fall 
to praising those qualities and personalities in Lovelace, 
which the otber never will have 

3. A personal being, a person. (In first quot. 
wap to the distinct ‘ persons’ in the Godhead: 
cf. Person sd. 7 2.) 

1678 Cupworti futell, Syst 1. iv. 97 The Platonists thus 
distinguishing, betwixt obaca and éaogroass, the Essence of 
the Godhead, and the Distinct Hypostases or Personalities 
thereof, /éid. v. 750 Humane Souls, Minds, and Person- 
alities, being unquestionably Substantial Things and Really 
Distinct from Matter. 1851 Hawtuorne Ho, Sez. Gabler 
aa its remoteness, it melts all the petty personalities. of 
which it is made up, into one broad mass of existence. 189 
W._H, Hupson Spencer's PAtlos. 209 We cannot think 3 
an infinite personality. Personality implies limitstion, or it 
means nothing at all, . 

4 Bodily parts collectively; body, person. Also 
in f/, in same sense. rare. 

1842 Gen. P. Tnomeson Exere VI. qt 
rat-trap; though a well-fed rat would hardly risk his person 
alities for such a pittance. 1884 Matteson Battlefields 


It might bait a | 


Germaay vi.x61 Notwithstanding that he was the possessor, | 


at the age of thirty-three, of little more than half of his orig- 
inal personality, he was as active, as daring, as efficient, 
as the strongest and soundest.limbed man in his army, 


&. The fact of relating to an individual person, 


or to particular persons; sgec. the quality of being 


directed to or aimed at an individnal, esp. in the 
way of disparagement or unfriendly reference. 

1772 Aun, Reg. 33/1 By specifying and applying their 
charges to individuals. to incur the censure of a mean and 
malicions personality. 1786 CUMBERLAND Observer No.g3 111. 
325 There is yet another topic, which be has been no less 
studions to avoid, which is personality. 1814 D Iswarte 
ee Anth (1867) 283 Personality in his satires, no 

lonbt, accorded with the temper and the talent of Pope. 
1856 Frouve f/ist. Eng. (1858) I. vi. 41 He had attached 
Wolsey himself with somewhat vulgar personality, 1865 
Trottore Felton Est. v. 49 Never re arene with clear 
Pe ceraily to those who had been nearest to her when she 
had been a child. 

b. (Usu, in £7.) A statement or remark aimed 
at or referring to an individual person, usnally of 
a disparaging or offensive kind. (In quot. 1811 (4/.) 
used for ‘ personal attentions or compliments ’.) 

1769 Sin W Daareain Junius Lett, xxvi. (1772) 1. 187 Can- 
not political questions be discussed withont descending to 
the most odious personalities? 


she pnt by his personalities, by trying to interest him ina 

lan of diligence. a@1850 Catnioun IWés, (1874) S11. 250 

he Senator resorted to personalities. 1891 C. Lown in 
19th Cent. Dec. 859 ‘The Court cannot and will not stand.. 
Journalistic personalities about its members. 

te. The faet of being personal, or done by 
a person himself. Ods. 

1648 Farrrax, etc, avd Remonstr. 36 The King comes in 
with the repntation..of having long songht it [Peace] by a 
Personal Treaty:..the (ruth is, neither the Treaty, nor the 
Personality of it have advanced the businesse one jot. 

6. Law. +a. = Personatty a. Ols. db. = 
Personacty b; gen. personal belongings. rare. 

1658 Prittirs, Personality, (a Law-Term) an abstract of 
personal, as the action is in the personalty [1661 Brounr 
personality; 1704 J. Haaais Lex. Techn, 1, Personality] 1 
that is, hrought against the right person. 1752 Dovson 
in Phil. Trans XLVII. 334 The interest or dividends of 
many personalities in the stocks. 1858 Hawrnorne Fr. 
§ dt, Note. Bes. 11 72 Michael Angelo's..old slippers, and 
whatever other of his closest personalities are to be shown, 

c. The quality of concerning persons (in phr. 
personality of laws = F. personnalité des slatuts). 

1834-46 J. Stony Conf. Laws i. § 16 (1883) r9 By the 
personality of laws foreign jurists generally mean all laws 
which concern the condition, state, and capacity of persons; 
by the reality of Ixws, all laws which concern property 
or things; gaz ad ren spectant, 

Personalization (p5 ssenalaize!*{on). [f- next 
+-ATION.] The action of personalizing; repre- 
sentation or embodiment in a person ; personifica- 
tion ; impersonation, 

1880 Fainnatan Stud, Life Chris? Introd. (1881) 27 He 
was the personalization of its genius, the heir of its work. 
1884 Pop. Ses. Alo. XXV. 458. 1888S. MeComa in Pulpit 
Treasury (N. V.) Mar. 696 Luther was the personalization of 
tendencies. .that threatened the very life of the papacy. 

Personalize (p3-1sanalaiz),v.  [f. PeErsonata. 
+ -IZE: cf.mod.F. fersonnaliser.] trans. Torender 
personal ; to represent ng personal, personify; lo 
embody ina peison, impersonate. Hence Pe‘rsonal- 
ized f//.a.; Personalizing v6/. sd, and ffl, a. 


¢ 281r Miss L. M Hawntns | 
C fess & Gertr, (1812) 11, lix. 262 When ocenpied at home, | 


| he hath reallie the nature of the children of men. 


PERSONALTY. 


4727-41 Cuaspeas Cycl., Personifying, or Personaltsing, 
the feigning a person; or attributing a person to an in. 
animate being 1747 Warevaton Notes Shaki, Hen. VIL, 
1 iv, Danger is personalized as serving in the rebel army, 
and shaking the established government. 2754 A. Muarny 
Gray's inn Jrul, No 82 The Poets are fond of personal- 
iting both physical and moral Qualities, 4 1834 Coturince 
in Lit, Rest (1839) 1V. 430 The individual will or per. 
sonalizing principle of free ngency..Is the factor. 1886 Sad, 
Rev. 31 Faty 167/z Imagination is here a general term, an 
abstraction,..a personalized abstraction of the most surpris- 
ing character. 1893 Farmaainn Christ in Mod Theol.t ii. 
$1.48 What sort of religious ideal did He personalize? 

Personally (p31sonali), adv. [f. Persoxata. 
+ -ty%,] Ina personal manner, capacity, etc. 

1, In the wny of personal presence or action; in 
person: = (by) himself, themselves, ete. 

1398 Tatvisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xxxv, (Bodl. MS.1, 
Aboute pe foote of pis mounte pe Hebrues ., were worpi to 
see god in fuyre and in a cloude and to here hym speke 
personallich. 1495 Act st //en V/1,c. 7 That they appere 
personelly at the next general sessions of the peas. 1568 
Grarton Chron, Il. 933 He personally toke fis ship at 
Doner,. and sailed to Calice, 1665 Mantey Grotins' Low 
C. Warres 576 Being very moderate, both in Sleep and 
Recreations, he did more Rersonail » than by his Servants 
and Ministers, 1765 Vtacxstone Cor, 1. xiv. (1793) 431 
If the servant, going along the street with a torch, by neghi- 
gence sets fire to a house,..he..must himself answer the 
damage personally. 1863 11. Cox /astit, 11, vii. 652 ‘The 
Treasurer acted personally at the Exchequer. 1900 F. H. 
Stoppanv Ezol/, Eng Novel 96 History in Scotland is edited, 
im T may say personally conducted, to this day by Walter 

cont. 

b. In objective sense, expressing the relation of 
an action, feeling, etc. to the actual person men- 
tioned: = himself, themselves, etc. (as object of 
some action, etc.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg Hvis 
personaly vii fold more. 21562G. Cavennisn Mofscy (12031 
277 To se hyme personally deade. 1684 T. Hocxin God's 
Deerecs 342 This great truth is confirm'd and more per- 
sonally applied in answer to S, Peters question, 1722 De 
For Mlague 94 They had given me a great deal of ill 
Language too, I mean Personally, 1891 Lavy Times XC, 
409/1 The amended writ ought to have been served on them 
personally. 

2. Asa person; in the form or character of an 


individual person. 

1897 Hooker Feel. Pol. v. Vii. $3 Christ is. .a person divine, 
because he is personallie the Sonne of God, humane, hecause 
lbid. Vive 
$5 Christ..is man, but man with whome deitie is personally 
joyned. 21729 J. Rocrrs (J.), The converted man is per- 
sonally the same he was before. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 
128 As God the Word, when He took human nature, came 
into it personally, so that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
bodily init. Afod, In Christian theology, God is conceived 
as personally existing and acting. a 

3. In one’s personal capacity; as an individual 
person (as distinct from others); individually ; 
in oneself; as regards oneself; esf. ‘for myself’, 
‘as far as I am concerned’, 

1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vii. U1. 226 Howe had, like 
Baxter, been personally a gainer by the recent change nf 

licy. 1878 Lecky Zag. fu 18c4 C. 1, i. 328 None of the 
Tory leaders were personally popular. rg0a W. E. Norers 
Credit of County xxii, Personally I don't despair. 1903 R. 
Extis Lect. Conteuouit. Orientius 17 To myself personally 
the work has a peculiar interest. Jfed. Personally I am in 
favour of the change. 

4. Comb, Personally conducted, conducted by 


some one in person: see sense 1. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 4/1 Where Mr. Cook has not 
yet Jed swarms of personally-conducted tourists. 1892 

oBSON 1824 C, Vignettes 223 A flying visit of..an hour, 
with a miscellaneous and ‘ personally-conducted ' party. 

Pe‘rsonalness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being personal. 

nee Brooxs /affucnce Fesus iii. 194 Tt is this personal. 
ness of all His moral enthusiasms..that keeps us from ever 
feeling or fearing in Jesus any of that moral pedantry. 1895 
[see Peasonan a. 6b}, 4 

Personalty (psusénalti). Zaw. [ad. late AF. 
personaltie = med.L. ferséndlitas PERSONALITY: 


ef. realily, really.] 

+a. See quots. 1607, 1888. b. Personal goods, 
personal estate: see PERsoNAL A. 6; also gen. 
personal belongings. c. = PERSONALITY 6c. rare. 

48: Lrtrtetom Jenures § 315 tt iv. ft516) Dv bh, Pur 
ceo qe laccion est en le petsonalte & nemye en le realte. 
1544 ¢franslation, Bycause that the accyon is in the par- 
sonalte and nat in the realte. 1607 Cowrtt éaterpr., 
Personally (Personalitas), is an abstract of personall. The 
action is in the personalty,..that is to say, brought against 
the right person, or the person sgainst whome in lawe it 
lieth. 1766 Brackstoxm Cori. IL. xxiv. 385 Our conrts 
now regard a man's personalty in a light nearly, if not 
quite, equal to his realty: and have adopted a more en- 
larged and less technical mode of considering the one than 
the other. 1827 Jaana 3. %. fowells Devises (ed. 3) 
1], 163 The intention to confine the word ‘estate’ to 
personalty was inferred by the snbsequent specification, 
1845 STEPHEN Cotunt, Latus Eng. (1874) b. 167 Things per- 
sonal, (otherwise called personalty,) consist of goods. money, 
and all other moveabiles, and of such rights and tsas 
relate to movesbles. 18653 Look Before You Leap 1. 12 His 
gay jacket, his horses. and a few personalties, 1880 GLAD- 
stone Speech 15 Mar., Vou will find that the duties cue 
sonalties of half a million or one million are ill LY 
insignificant) and so it is in teaard to rates. 18 3 
WILLIAMS in Latv Quarterly Rev. IV. 405 Actions ie 
said to be or to sonnd én the renity or in the | pe an 
according to the natare of the relief afforded “e . d es 


He shold be punysshed 
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the terms, the realty, the personality were applied to the 
things recoveruhle in real or personal actions respectively. 
Such things were then distinguisbed as real or personal 
things. g 

+ Personar, obs. Sc. form of PARCENER. ; 

1385 in 3rd Rep. Hist, TSS. Comm, 4r0/2 To prowe gif 
the rae ke personaris walde seke hym otbir with tretys, 
grace, or laucb. 1489 Acta Audit. (1839) 3146/1 William 
chancellare & marioune Inglis personaris of pe landis of 


Richertoune, " 
Personate (pstsdnét), a. (ad. L. Zersdnat-us 


masked, feigned, f. persona mask: sec -ATE 2.] 

+L. Personated, feigned, pretended, counterfeit. Oés. 

197-8 Br. Hatt Sat., Defiance to Envie 103 Or whether 
list me sing so personate My striving selfe to conquer with 
my verse. 1607 Lorsetn Four.f. Beasts 483 A Stragget 
seeing the counterfeit personate asse-Lyon,.. knewe it for an 
asse ina lion's skin. 1640 R. Battie (¢/f/e) Canterburians 
Self-conviction, ., With a Postscript to the Personat Jesuite 
Lysimachus Nicanor. 1822 Lame via Ser. 1. Decay of 
Beggars, Under a personate father of a family, think..that 
thou hast relieved an indigent bachelor, 

+2. Of the nature of a person, personal; em- 
bodied in a person, impersonated. Oés. 

1612 Brerewooo Lang. & Relig. 189 Whey held indeed 
but one personate nature to be in Christ, resulting of the 
union of two natures not personated, 1633 T. Avams £2. 
2 Peter i. 4 But if there be not alwnys a personate devil, 
there is always a personal devil. 1689 Cod. Rec. Pennsylv. 
1.314 A Pattern and instance of personate humble deference, 
Submission and Obedience. ; : 

3. Bot. Mask-like; applied to a two-lipped 
corolla having the opening between the lips closed 
by an upward projection of the lower lip, as in the 
snapdragon. (Distinguished from ringer.) 

[1706 Puttuirs, Personats, a Term us'd by some Herbalists 
for such Flowers as express the gaping Mouths of some 
living Creatures.) 1760 J. Ler /alrod. Bot. 1. xvii. (1765) 
107 Such as have a simple Stigma, and personate Corolla. 
1785 Martyn Aousseax's Bot. iv. (1794) 42 Personate or 
masked flowers. 1870 Hooxer Stud. flora 261 Linaria, 
Toadflax .. Corolla personate. 

4. Zool. a, Having a masked or disguised form 
(as compared with the perfect form); larval. 
b. Having mask-like markings on the head. 

Personate (pdusdnelt), vw [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. persdudre to represent, bear the character 
of (Bocthius: De Duab, Nat. Chrisié ww, ‘ persona 
dicta a personando, circtunflexa penultima’), f. 

ferséna mask, elc.: see Person sd, Cf. It. per- 
sonare ‘to personale, to act or play the part of 
any person’ (Florio 1598) 

L. ¢rans. To act or play the part of (a character 
in a drama or the like); to act, play (a drama, 
etc.) ; to represent or exhibit dramatically. 

1§98|see etym, above}, 1602 Marston Ant. $ Afed. Induct., 
Al. Whome doe you personate? Pe. Picro, Duke of Venice. 
1647 Trare Comm Matt. vi. 2 They [i.e. Stage-players) can 
aict to the life tliose whom they personate. 19774 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) 11. 203 Profane characters were 
personated in our pageants, before the close of the fourteenth 
century. 1873 Symonps Grk, Poets vii. 190 It was one of 
the chief actors of Marathon and Salamis who composed 
the Prometheus, and personated his own hero on the stage. 
b. To assume the character of; to ‘ play’. 

1704 Swiet 7, Tub ix. 177 ‘The Elder Brutus only per- 
sonated the Fool and Madman, for the Good of the Publick, 
1709 — Proj. Adv. Relig. Wks 1841 II. 177/1 The proudest 
man will personate humility. 1795 Soutwey Joan of Are 
a. 210 ica the throne Let some one take his scat und 
personate My presence, while I mingle in the train. 

Gc. absol. ‘Yo play or act a part; to masquerade. 
164z R. Watson Serm. Schisme 28 We pull off that false 
vizard wherein their zeal too often personates. 1646 Buck 
RiA M1, 10.76 margin He wrote. sundry petty Comedies, 
and Enterludes, oftentimes personating with the Actors. 1679 
J. Goooman, Peattent Pard. t.i. (1713) 251 even those.. 
that had raised the tragedy personate so well as to take 
upon them to’ be his comforters, 1895 Str H. Irvine in 
Westm. Gaz, 21 Aug, 3/3 The actor's first duty..is to be the 
man of his part—to represént the personage, to personate. 

2. To assome or counterfeit the person of 
(another), nsually for purposes of fraud; to pre- 
tend to be, pass oneself off as, 

1613 R. Cawprey Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Personate, to coun- 
terfait anothers person. 1634-5 BREREION 7rav (Chetham 
Soc.] $1 The Countess of Oxford personated the Queen and 
deceived the child. 1 in Wood Li¥% 10 July (O. H. S2) 
111.460 A yong woman in man’s apparel, or that personated 
aman, 1769 Biackstone Comme IV. x. 128 By statute 4 W. 
& Mc. 4. to personate any other person before ony com- 
missioner authorized to take hail in the country is also 
felony. 1879 Dixon Windsor I. xiii, 142 Having with him 
the deposed King 5 confessor. .to personate the Kink. 

absot. 1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 245 He 
wandered .. about Ireland and England, begging, stenling, 
cheating, personating, forging. 

tb. +f. with complement: To feign oneself 
to be (some one). Obs. rare. 

1708 Swirt Adolit. Chr. Wks. 17 
to personate themselves members i the several prevailing 
sects. r71a Lead. Gaz. No. 4759/4 Convicted for..per- 
sonating her self the Widow of Thomus Smith. 

qe: transf, To cause to personale; to put 
forward in a feigned character. Obs. rare. 
. ar Burton Anat, Med. m. ii, it. iv, (1676) 302/2, I per- 
sonated mine own servant to bring in a present from a 
Spanish Count..as if he had been the Counts servant. 

+3. To feign, counterfeit (a qnality). Obs. 

» £630 B. Jonson New /22 in, ii, Tut, she dissembles; all is 
personated And counterfeit comes fromher! 1633 MassinGER 
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Guardian \.i, Hear him, madam; His sorrow is not per- 
sonated, ie E ae 

+4. To imitate, mimic; to imitate the example 
of, follow. Ods. rare. 

1646 J. Haw ‘ora Vac. 73 [Children’s] tongues are more 
flexible to personate any pronunciation, 1647 ‘Irae Conzst, 
Rout. Wv, 12 [To] personate and expresse him to the life, as 
Constantines Children..did their father. ¥. 

+5. To Se a (a person, etc.) in writing (as 
being of such and such a kind, or esd, as saying 
so and so); to describe; somelimes, to describe 
allegorically, indicalesymbolically, symbolize. Obs. 

ror Spenser M/, {xdderd Ded., Simple is the denice, and 
the composition meune, yet carrietb some delight, euen the 
rather because of the simplicitie & meannesse thus person- 
ated. 1641 MILTON Animado. Ad sect. xiii, 58 That false 
Shepheard .. under whom the Poet tively personates our 
Prelates, whose whole life is a recantation of their pastoralt 
vow. 1667 WaTEeRNoUSE Fire Lond. 124 Jerusalem is per- 
sonated to cry out,..‘Is it nothing to you all yee that pass 
by?* 1693 Drvpen Yuvenad (1697) 3 Our Poet.. brands ev’n 
the living, and personates them under dead mens Names, 

6. To be or stand as an cmblem or representa- 
live of; to stand for, represent, symbolize, typify, 
signify; to represent vicariously or officially, stand 
in the place of; to embody in a personal form, 
impersonate. Now rare or Obs. 

161z Suaks. Cyd, vy. v. 454 The lofty Cedar, Royalt 
Cymbeline Hersonates thee. 1640 Futter Joseph's Coat 
(1867) 74 These Elements, which personate and represent 
Christ's body. xz00 C. Nesse Antid. A rutin. (1827) 81 On 
the behalf of those whom he personated on the cross. 1850 
T. M'Crie Ment. Sir fl. Agnew xiii. (1852) 196 Those rude 
and vulgar men. .(or a time personated religion in power. 

+7. To represent as a person, personify. rare. 

1612 Sevoen fdlustr. Drayton's Poly.olb. iic 35 The 
frnitfull bedde of this Poole, thus personated asa Sea Nymph. 
1791-1823 D'Israrci Cur, Lit, (1858) TET. 323 Time seemed 
always personated in the imagination of our philosopher. 

+ 8. To mention personally or by name; to 
name: = INDIVIDUALIZE 2. Ots. rare. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Kedio., Bolton (1867) 1. 344 In re- 
proving sin he never personated any man to put him to 
1662 GuRNALL Chr. in Arin. werse 19. X. § 3 (1669) 
507/1 The Minister is to reprove the sins of all, but to per- 
sonate none. 

Personated, f//.a. [f. prec. + -ED1,] 

l. Dramatically represented or acled; feigned, 
pretended ; fictitions, imaginary : see the verb. 

1606 3. Jonson Masque Ifynien Wks, i 2) 55/) Be- 
twixt these a personated bride, supported, her hair flowing, 
and loose sprinkled with gray. 1711 ADDISON Spect. No. 92 
ps Whether or no they are real Husbands or personated 
ones I cannot tell, x790 Burke Fr. Rev. 120 They could 
not bear even the hypothetical proposition of such wicked- 
ness in the mouth of a personated tyrant. 

+2. ? Embodied in a person. Obs. rare. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 62 They affirme two 
natures to be united in Christ:..one personated nature to 
be made of the two natures not personated, without mixtion 
or confusion. 

Pe'rsonately, adv. rare. [f. PERSONATE a, 
+-LY2,] In a personate manner ; in an assumed 
character, feignedly. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 56 1f he wore this maske and 
disguise cleane through the Eee then he spoke person- 
ately, and dissemblingly. 1621 W. Sctater Key iii. 303 Quer 
great heat in pressing obiections, though but personately, 

Pe'rsonating, vé/. 56. [f. PERsonaTE v, + 
-1nG1.] The action of the verb PERSONATE, q. ¥. 

Personating agent = Personation agent, 

1607 Suaxs. Jinn vy. i. 35 It must be a personating of 
himselfe. 1695 J. Eowaros Perfect. Script. 365 The per- 
sonating of a Christian and ats by way of dialogue. aid 
Law Rep. 4 C. P. D. 193 At the polling-station in which the 
respondent acted as personating agent. 

Pe'rsonating, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -1ne2.] 
That personates: see the verb. 

1612 SELDEN Tlustr, Drayton's Poly-olb.i. Aij, In winding 
steps of personating fictions. , 18g: Mrs, Browninc Casa 
Guidi W. 1. 30 Some personating Image, wherein woe Was 
wrapt in beauty from offending much, 

Personation (p3ssénéi-fan). [n. of action 
from PERSONATE ei The aclion of personating. 

1. The action of assuming the person of another, 

or of passing oneself off as some one else (usually 
for fraudulent purpéses). 
_36aa Bacon fen. VIL 113 One of the strangest Examples 
of a Personation, that euer was in Elder or Later Times. 
1856 Dickens Let. to W Collins 13 July, The admirable 
personation of the girt's identity. 

2. ie dramatic representation of a character. 

1697 Counter Ess Mor. Sudj. 1. (1698) 119 Men will not 
be. .consider‘d by the Height of th Grumocer ter for the 
Decency of Personation. 1841 D'Israrut Amen. Lite (1867) 
pe He [Sbakespeare] was fortunate in the personation of 

is characters, . 

.3. concr, A person or thing that represents some 
other, dramatically or in the way of prelcnee. 

1851 Mas. Brownine Casa Guidi W.1. 47 Tis easicr to 
es long On personations, masks und effigies, Than to see 

Ive weak creatures crushed By strong 
4, Representation or embodiment of some quality, 
etc, in a person; the person as embodying such 
quality, etc. ; impersonation. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. v, Mr. Pickwick was the very per- 
sonation of kindness and humanity, 1853 Lyttos Aly Novel 
xX. xxv, A very personation of the beauty and magnificence 
Of careless, luxurlous, pampered, egotistical wealth. 

5. atirib., as personation agent, an agent 


PERSONIFICATION. 


employed by a candidate at an election to detect 
attempted personation of voters. 

1885 Trutes ere ed.) 18 Dec. 10/4 Personation agents 
for the Nationalist Candidates. 1886 Pall Alall G.15 July 
2/t Had I been a personation agent I should most certainly 
have protested against every alternate voter. 

Personative (pd-ssdnelliv), a. rave. [f. as 
PERSONATE v. + -IvE.} Having the quality of 
personating ; involving dramatic representation. 

1789 T. Twinine Aristotle's Treat, Poetry (1812) 1. 31 
Immediate and obvious resemblance, we shall find..only in 
Dramatic—or to use a more generat term—Personalive 
Poetry. 1898 T. Hanoy Wessex Poewis p, viii, The pieces 
are in a large degree dramatic or personative in conception. 

Personator (p3ss6nelta1), Also 7-er. [agent- 
n. from PERSONATE v.: suffix orig. Eng., subseq. 
Latin.} One who personates (in varions senses). 

1608 b. Jonson Hue & Cry Cupid Pref., Expressing..a 
most reall affection in tbe personaters, to those, for whose 
sake they would sustayne these persons, 1654 Gayton 
Pleas, Notes 1. xi. 144 Passions conterfieted long .. have 
so alter‘d the personaters. 1863 Lytton Caxfoniana 11.160 
In the drama William Tell is the personator of the Swiss 
liberties, 1872 E. W. Ropertson //ist. £15. 187 Was he 
a personator of the betrayed Etheling? 

Persone, obs, form of Parson, PERSON. 
Personed (p3ssond), a. rare. [f. Person sd. 
+ -ED2,.] +a. United in one person or subslance. 
Obs. +b. Seated in or belonging to a person, 
personal, individual. Ods. o. In parasynthetic 
comb.: Having a person or bodily figure (of a 
specified kind). 

1548 Gest Pr. Mase in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. f. 
86 Soch a presence of Christes body in the bread, wherwyth 
they both shuld be unseverably personed and have al theyr 
condicions and properticscommon. 31565 Haroine in Jewel 
Def, Afol. (1611) 632 The Pope..miy erre by personed error, 
in his own prinate iudgement, as a man, and as a particular 
Doctor in his own opinion. 1615 Cuarman Odyss. x. 1. 456 
This man, So goodly person'd, and so match‘d with mind. 

Personeity (paisdnriti). rare. [Arbitrarily 
f. Person, app. after the etymologically formed 
corporetty: cf. also heeceity, ipsetty.] Used by 
Coleridge app. for a. That which constitutes a 
person; the being or essence of a person, person- 
ship. b. coner. A being of the nature of a person, 
apersonal being. (App. intended in both uses to 
avoid some of the connotations of personality, as 
applied to a human being or to one of the persons 
otthe Trinily.) Henceaffected by some later writers 
in diflerent scnses of PERSONALITY and PERSONAGE, 

18za Coteniocr Leté, Convers, ete. IL. 146 Our own 
wandering thoughts may be..the inost effective viceroys, or 
substitutes of that dark and dim personéity, whose whispers 
and fiery darts holy men have supposed them to be. @ 1834 
— in Lit, Rent. (1839) IV. 1,1 cannot meditate too often... 
on the personeity of God, and his personality in the Word. 
fbid. 166. Ibid. 232 Who can comprehend bis own will; 
or his own personeity, that is, his I-ship (/chAeét}? 18 
Fraser's Mag, XV. 411 Sopa... iy fees indifferently 
either personeity or corporeity. 1873 M. Cotuins M/iranda 
Te That illustrious personeity was nothing toth. 

+ Personer, obs. form of PancENERr. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love u. ik 

Personifiable (parspnifsijab’l), a. rare. [f. 
PERSONIFY +-ABLE.] Capable of being personified. 

1890 Harper's Mag. June 48/1 Outraged domesticity is 
not a personifiable quality. 

Personifiant (poispnifaiint), a. rare—'. [ad. 
F, persounifiant, pr. pple. of Zersounifier to PER- 
SoNIFY: see -ANT,] Personilying. 

1856 Rusxin Mod, Paint. UL. iv. vit. § 6 A full third. .of 
the works of Tintoret and Veronese. .are entirely symbolical 
or personifiant. : 

Personification (paispnifikéfon).  [n. of 
action f, PeRsoniry : so in mod.F. (1835 in Dict. 
Acad.).) The action of personifying, or something 
in which such action is embodied. 

1. Attribution of personal form, nature, or charac- 
teristics; the representation of a thing or abstrac- 
tion as a person: esp, as a rhetorical figure or 
species of metaphor. Also in art, the representa- 
lion of a thing or abstraction by a human figure. 

1755 JOHNSON, Personification, prosopopocia; the change 
of things to persons: as, ‘Confusion beard his voice’. 1776 
Mickce tr. Camoens’ Lusiad v1. 263 nole, Poetry delights in 
Personification. 1795 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. )X. 11 
Therefore comes in abstraction and personification..* Make 
your peace with France’, 1865 Tvtor Early fist. AZan. 
xi. 324 A personification of the phenomena of nature. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. p. xiv, The personificutions of chuich 
and country as females. a 2 

b. An imaginary or ideal person conceived as 
representing a thing or abstraction. me 
+ 1850 M«Cosu Dit, Govt. 3 i. (1874) 22 The Stoic divinities 
are just a personification of the stern method of the Stoic 
character. 1869 Tozer Mighd. Turkey 1. 321 Scylla, who 
is the personification of the whiilpool. 1885 Crovp Alytis 
& Dr. 1. iii. 44 Among the Aztecs,.the bird-serpent, was @ 
personification of the wind. 


2. The embodiment of a quality, idea, or other 
abstraction, in a real person (or, by extension, in 
a concrete thing); usually applied to the actual 
person (or thing) as embodying the quality, etc., 
or exemplifying 1t in a striking manner or degree ; 
an impersonation, ‘ incarnation’ (gf something). 


PERSONIFICATIVE. 


1807-8 W. {rvinc Salmrag, i. (1860) 20 A fair damsel, who 
fooked fur all the world like the personification of a rainbow. 
1819 Scorr /vanhoe ii, ‘Whe targe-jointed heavy horses,.. 
which, placed by the side of those Eastern coursers, might 
have passed for a personiftcation of substance and of shadow. 
1855 Macautay fdist. Eng. xi. IIE. 76 He was popularly 
regarded as the personification of the dom iendinmrer spirit. 

J. A dramatie representation, or literary desertp- 
tion, of a person or character. rare, 

1814 D'Israrti Quarrels A uth, (1867) 307 Me was creating 
new dramatic existences in the exquisite personifications of 
his comic characters, 1848 THacxeray Van, Fair tii, ‘The 
beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's ad- 
mirable personifications. 6 

So Perso‘nificative @., having the quality of 
personifying ; Personifica:tor = PeRsoNirieR, 
1834 Soutury Doctor xxxiit. (1862) 79 Michael Drayton, ., 
as determined a _personificator as Darwin himself. 1864 
Press 9 July FG J ¢ is a perfect_personificator of the travel- 
ting mountebank. _ 1890 Cent, Dict., Personificative, 

Personified (paisprnifaid), sé2a.  [f. Per- 
SONIFY + -EDI,] 

1. Represented, spoken of, or figured as a person, 

1833 Hr. Marttneau Fr. Wines & Pol. i. 16 Alms issuing 
from an English merchant's pocket ..in the name of a per- 
sonified vincyard. 1870 Luasock Orig. Civiliz, vii. (1875) 

so The worship of personified principles, such as Fear, 
ve, Hope, &c. A 

2. Made into a person; in human form. rare. 

185: GaLtanca /fady I, ut. ii, 146 The poem of Dante was 
to ftaly what the spark af the sun was to the person fied 
clay of Prometheus. 1899 //arfer's Mag. Feb. 385 A fierce 
battle raged between the personified geese who hissed and 
the men who resented the offence. 

Personifier (paisp'nifaijaz). [f. as pree. + 
-EX}.] One who personifies: a. A speaker or 
writcr who uses personification; b. One who per- 
sonates or acts the part of another. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nad. (1834) 11. 464 As I am a great 
personifier, | have. addressed that virtue as a person. 1871 
G. Mereoirn Jarry Richmond xiii, Captain Welsh could 
not perceive in Temple the personifier of Alcibiades. 1900 
R. if Drvmmonn Afost. Teaching vi. 235 He ventured on 
personification which became at times so vivid as to impose 
onthe personifier himself. 

Personify (p2isguifsi), v. [app. a. F. per- 
Sonnifier (in Boilean, 17th ¢.), f L. type *persdnd- 
Jitdre; see Person and -Fry.] 

1. trans. To figure or represent (n thing or 
abstraction) as a person; to attribute a personal 
nature or personal characteristics to, by way of 
metaphor, in thought, or esp. in speech or writing; 
in art, to symbolize bya figure in human form. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cycé. s. v., The poets have personified 
all the passions; and made divinities afthem. /éfd., Persani- 
fying is essential to peety especially the epopoeia. 1783 II. 

Bate Lect. viii. 1.147 We can personify any object that 
we chuse to introduce with dignity. 1834 M°Murrrie 
Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. x It is in this latter sense. .that we 
usually personify Nature, 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) VV. 
376 Like mythology, Greck philosophy has a tendency to 
personify ideas. 

2. To embody (a quality, ete.) in one’s person or 
self; to be an embodiment or concrete type of; to 


exemplify In n typical manner; to impersonate. 


Chiefly in pa. pple. = embodied, ‘ incarnate’. 
1803 Wettixcton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) ees The 
natives of this country are rashness personified. 1849 


Macautay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 246 In this man the political 
immorality of his age was personified, Y 

8. To make or turn into a person; to give a 
human form or nature to. (Cf. PERSONIFIED 2.) 

1768 (W. Donatoson] Live Sir B. Sapskull VU. xxi. 174 
Men possessed of that plastic virtue to personify, and even 
make gentlemen out of the most stubborn and clownish 
aaa 
. To assume the person of, to personate. rare. 

1824 Hoce Conf. Sinncr 257, 1 blessed myself, and asked 
whom it was his pleasure to personify to-night? 1851 
Gattexca /éaly i. 33 There were adroit men about him, 
who did not scrupte to personify him, 

Hence Perso‘nifying vé/, s6, and ppl. a. 

1886 Athenzunt a7 Feb. 290/1 Full of that personifying 
tendency. 1898 Ronertson Poetry & Relig. Ps. xi, 276 
The personifying theorists, ; 

Personize (pd-sanaiz), v7. ? Obs. 
or L. perséna + -128.] 

1. intr, To assume a character; to act a part. 
159% G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 197 It was nothing with 
him (Dr. Perne] to Temporise in genere, or in Specie». 
that cauld so formally and featly Personise im individuo. 

2. érans. To represent as a person, to personify. 

31734 J. Ricuarpson On Milion's P. L. 1. 964 Milton has 
Personiz’d them and put them in the Court of Chaos. 1757 
Herald No, x (1758) J. 3 If the purity of the Christian 
system admits not of her being personized and worshiped 
externally in shrines. 1762 Gocuosm. Cit. WV. Ixx, Hf you 
Would make Fortune your friend, or, to personize her no 
longer, if you desire, my son, to be rich. z 

Llence Personiza‘tion, xare—®, the action of per- 
Sonizing ; personification ; impersonation. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Personne, obs. form of Parson, PERson. 

i Personnel (persone), p5ssdne‘l). [mod.F., sb. 
use of Lersonnel adj., personal, as contrasted with 
matériel material, e.g. le matériel et le personnel 
@une armée. Yn earlier use anglicized ; see PER- 
SONAL B. 4.] The body of persons engaged in 
any service or employment, esp. in a public insti- 
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tution, as an army, navy, hospital, ete.; the human 
as distinct from the matérte? or material equip- 
ment (of an institution, undertaking, ete.). 

Tn quot. 1834 used in the French sense of "the sum of 
qualities which make up the character’; but thiscan hardly 
be considered as more than an isolated use in Eng. 

[1834 £din. Kev. LIX. 329 In their hands. the personnel 
of the robbers [became] more truculent.] 

1857 S. Osaorn Quedak xv. 200 Captain Warren was 
favourably impressed with the svatérfe/ and personnel of 
the native army co-operating with us. 1861 THackrRray 
four Georges 142 He knew the personnel of the Uni- 
versities, 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 39 It is not here 
recommended that the Zersonse/ of the Ene) dockyards 
should be remodelled on the French plan. 1886 Lo. 
Brassey Nav. Ananual 3 From the personnel we pass 
to the saferic? of the [English] flect. 1886 Stunas Lect. 
Study Hist, iv. 89 To study the drama in its plot and 
personnel, 1894 C. N. Ropinson Srft. Fleeé 315 The 
personnet—the body of men, that is, who themselves con- 
stitute our Navy. 

Pe-rsonship. rare. 
Personality, indtviduality. 

1645 Ussuza Body Div. 78 Though one may communi- 
cate his nature with one, he can not communicate his 
person-ship with another, /é/d. 165 One naturatl person. 
ship, which,.in ordinary men paket a perfect person. 

Persoon(e, -oun(e, -own, obs. ff. Parson, 
PERSON. ersour, persowy, obs. ff. PrercEen. 


+ Perspe‘ction. Oss. [ad. L. perspection-em, 
n. of action from Zerspiceve to look through, look 
closely into, view, behold, f. Per- 1+ speecre to 
look.] A looking through, into, or at something ; 
view, sight, inspection, contemplation; regard, 
respect; insight; outlook, look-out. (47. and {s 

1549 Compl Scot. viii. 72. O quhat vanhap..is this that.. 
hes blyndit 30ur ene fra the perspectione of sour extreme 
ruuyne? 
277 Such perspection and contemplation of faith is not ..a 
vaine imagination. 1650 Butwea Slee eae 72 Not 
only made..fur ornament unto the eye, but for perspection, 
168a Bunyan Holy IVar i, Eye-gate was the place of per- 
spection. 

Perspective (paispe‘ktiv), sd. [ad. med.L. 
perspecliva (sc. ars), the science of optics, fem. of 
perspectivus : see next; cf. l. la perspeetive (14thc.).] 


I. +1. The science of sight; optics. (Also in f/.) 
1380 Wyettr Sed. Wks. 11. 299 As tellin men of perspectif, 
ber ben bree maner of bodili sist. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) III. 365 He [Aristotle] made .. problemys of per- 
spective and of methaphesik. 1398 — Barth, De P. Rei. 
xvii. (Totlem, MS.), Pe auctor of pe science of perspectiue 
[scientia perspective), bat is pe science of a sy3te. 1570 
Dee Math, Pref. Bj, Perspectine, is an Art Mathematicall, 
which demonstrateth the maner, and properties, of alt Radia- 
tions Direct, Broken,and Reflected. 1577 Ilarrison Lagland 
1 iii. (1877)1.78 Skill in the perspectines. 1625 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Del. 1. vii. (1635) 177 Fhe Angle of Vision, as we finde 
it taught inthe Perspectines, 1658 Puicites, Perspective,.. 
the art of advantaging the sight by the contrivance of 
glasses, heing a brancb of Opticks. 

+2. An optical instrument for locking through 
or viewing objects with; a spy-glass, magnifying- 
glass, telescope, etc. Also /ig., esp. in such phrases 
as to look through the wrong end of the perspective 
= to look upon something as smaller or of less 
consequence than it is. Ods. 

In early use applied to various optical devices, as arrange- 
ments of mirrors, etc, for producing some special or fantastic 
effect, e. g. by distortion of images, (Cf. also 4b.) 

[Jn the Chaucer quotation, the word in aft the ancient 
MSS. has the prefix contracted, the Hengwrt, Corpus, and 


[f. PERson sd. + -suir.] 


16ar T. Wituiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vietlard 


Lansdowne having (according to the Six-text ed.) the con- | 


traction # for Jer, the Ellesmere, Cambridge, Petworth, and 
Harleian 7334, having that far gro-, which is also the form 
in the 16th c. printed edd. Notwithstanding this pre- 
ponderance of MS. testimony, there can be tittle doubt that 


the correct reading is perspective, as shown by the history | 


of the two words; prospective, a3 a genuine word, having 
arisen only ¢ 1590.) 


¢1386 Cuaucra Sgr.'s 7. 226 (Hengwrt MS.) They speke | 


of Alocen and Vitulon Of Aristotle pat writen in hir lyues 


Of queynte Mirours and of perspectyues. @1529 SKELTON | 


Wks, (1843) I. 25 Encleryd myrroure and perspectyue 
most bryght. ¢1s3a Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1045 

‘he perspectif or glasse in the whiche the kindes [frinted 
kindnes] and symilitudes of thynges ben shewed. 1601 
Suaks. Af's Well vy. iii. 48 Contempt his scornefull Per- 
spectiue did lend me, Which warpt the line of enerie other 
fauour. 1634 Sia ‘I’. Heasear Trav. Ded. A ij bh, Like an 
ill-sighted man, who sees with Spectacles or Perspectives. 
1634-5 Brereton 77av, (1844) 60 W™. Daviscon offered to 
furnish me with a couple of these perspectives, which shew 
the new-found motion of thestars about Jupiter. 1646 Buck 
Rich, L£/ Ded., To looke at other mens actions and memory 
by the wrong end of the perspective. 1668 Perys Diary 
13 July, To Reeves’s; and there saw some [books], and be- 
spokea littleperspective,and was mightily pleased with seeing 
objects in a dark room, 1692 Davpen St. Exremont's Ess, 
280 By the means of Great Perspectives, which Invention 
becomes more eo every Day, they discover new Planets. 
1709 Steete & Apvotson Tatler No. 103 P 13, 1..refused 
him a Licence for a Perspective, but allowed him a Pair of 
Spectacles. 1716 Crspea Love's Last Ski? 1. i, If we look 
thro’ Reason’s never-erring Perspective. 1748 Anson's Moy. 
UL. vi. 195 et means of our perspectives. .we saw an English 
flag hoisted. 1789 Burns Leé. fo'Afrs. Dunlop 4 Mar., As 
a snail pushes out his horns, or as we draw out a perspective. 


II. 3. The art of delineating solid objects upon 


a plane surface so that the drawing produces the, 


same impréssion of apparent relative positions and 
magnitudes, or of distance, as do the actaal objects 


PERSPECTIVE.. 


when vicwed from a partlevlar point. (Formerly 
also tae in same sense.) See also 6b. 

Withont qualification, usually denoting dfuear perspective, 
an application of po geometry, in which the drawing 
is such as would be made upon a transparent vertical plane’ 
(plane of delineation) interposed in the proper position 
between the eye and the object, by drawing straight lines 
from the position of the eye (foint of sigh?) to the several 
points of the object, their intersections with the plane of 
delineation furming the corresponding points of the drawing. 

Agriac/., Isomerric f., LIngzAR £., PARALLEL f. 3 see these 
words, Angular perspective = oblique p. Conical f: 
that in which objects are delineated as if projected upon the 
surface of a vertical cone from a point in its axis, the 
surface being then unrolled into a plane: so eydindrical p. 
Gaucke p., that in which the surface of delineation is not a 
plane, Oblique p., that in which neither side of the 
principal object is parallel to the plane of delineation, so that 
the horizontal lines meet at a vanishing point. 

1598 RK. Haypocke tr. Lowazzo Pref. 8 A Painter without 
the Perspectiues was like a Doctor without Grammer, 1601 
Hotann Pliny xxxy. xi. Ht. 547 So excellent he was in this 
perspectiue, that a man would say, his even, plaine, and flat 
picture were embossed and raised work. 1694 Drynen 70 
Sir G. Kueller 39 Yet perspective was lame, no distance 
true, But alt came forward in one common view, 1702 
Auvison Dial, Aledals iii, They have represented their 
buildings according ta the rules of perspective. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techu. 1, Aerial Perspective is a Proportion- 
able Diminution of the Teints and Colours of a Picture, 
when the Objects are supposed to be very remote. 1783 
Mason Art of Painting 163 Yet deem not, Yuuths, that 
Perspective can give ‘hase Bharce complete by which your 
works shall live. 1822 Imison Se. Art 11. 385 The method 
of drawing a buitding. .in oblique perspective. 1859 Ruskin 
Perspective Introd. 3 Every picture drawn in true perspec- 
tive may be considered as an upright piece of glass on which 
the objects seen through it have been thusdrawn, . 

b. éransf. The appearance presented by visible 
objects, in regard to relative position, apparent 
distance, elc. 

1826 Fanrapay Exf, Res. xxxvii. (1859)216 The convergence. 
of the rays to one spot..was merely an effect of perspective. 
1834 Mus. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. (1849) 437 
The stars, from the effects of perspective alone, would seem 
to diverge in the direction to which the solar system was 
going. 188z Atkinson tr. /fedenholtz's Lect. Sct. Subjects 
Ser. i. ait. i, 87 Acriat perspective. By this we understand 
the optical action of the light, which the illuminated masses: 
of air, between the observer and distant objects, give. 

ec. Afod. Geom. = HomoLocy 4. 

1857 Caytev Coll. Math. Papers II. 5 ‘Friangles are in 
perspective when the three lines joining the corresponding 
angles meet in a point, or, what is the same thing, when the 
three points of intersection of the corresponding sides lie in 
a line, 1881 Casey Sequel to Euclid 77 Vriangles whose 
corresponding vertices hie on concurrent lines have received 
different names from Geometers...Townshend and Clebsch 
call them triangles in ferspective, and the point O and the 
line WH'Z the centre and the aris of perspective. 1885 
Leupespvore Crenona's Proj. Geout. iv. 20, fs 

d. fig. The rclation or proportion in which the 
parts of a subject are viewed by the mind; the 
aspect of a mattcr or object of thought, as per- 
ceived from a particnlar mental ‘ point of view’. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vili, §.1 We have endeavoured 
in these our partitions to observe a kind of perspective, that 
one part may cast light upon another. 1613 Druw. or 
Hawtn. Cypress Greve Wks (1711) 120 All, that we can 
set our eyes on in these intricate mazes of life, is but vain 
perspective and deceiving shadows, appearing far otherwise 
afar off, than when..gazed upon at a near distance. 1823 
Surtrey Q. Afaé 1. 250 The events Of old and wondrous 
times..were unfolded In just perspective to the view. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. wv. xxxv. 359 Clearly no method can be 
satisfactory but that which preserves the og of 
history true. 1894 H. Daummona Ascent of Man 11 Evotu- 
tion..has thrown the universe into a fresh perspective. 

4. concr. A drawing ov picture in perspective ; 
a ‘view’; sfec. a picture so contrived as seemingly 
to enlarge or extend the actual space, as in a stage 
scene, or to give the effect of distance. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 27 Feb., In the upper walkes are two 

rspectives, seeming to enlarge the allys. /d/d. 1 Mar., A 
ittle Garden, which, tho’ very narrow, by the addition of 
a well-painted perspective, is to appearance greatly enlarged. 
3648 in Bury 1Wil/s (Camden) 217, I give him alsoe my two 

rspectives of Saint Marke, hanging in the chamber of my 
laboritary. 1651 J. Jane (¢ft/e) Eimwy Awdaoros. ‘The 
Image Vnbroken. A Perspective of the Impudence, Fals- 
howlietc | in a Libell entitled ErxovyoxAagins against Euxwy 
Ractatcyn. 1664 Powea £xp. Philos. Pref. 18 Outside 
Fallacies ; like our Stage-scenes or Perspectives, that shew 
things inwards, when they are but superficial priate. 
1680 Avarey in Lett. Entinent Persons (1813) III. 501, I 
have a curious designe of his to drawe a tandskip or per- 
spective. 1703 Oxiver in PA Trans. XXUIE. 1404 A 

erspective of the late King of Denmark's Family, the 
Queea's Face being ia the middle, and eight Princes and 

rincesses round her. 1858 Hawruorne Fr. & /¢. Wote- 
Bks, I. 77 A vista_of cypress-trees, which were indeed 
an illusory perspective, being painted in fresco. 1861 
Tuacxeray Four Georges 1. (186) 60 Hogarth’s lively per- 
spective of Cheapside. 

+b. A picture or figure constructed so as to 
produce some fantastic effect; e. g. appearing dis- 
torted or confased except from one particular point 
of view, or presenting totally different aspects from 


different points. O#s. am 
1893 SHAKS. Rich. £7, ut. ti. 18 For sorrowes cye.. Diuides 
one thing intire, to many obiects, Like perspectiues, which 
rightly gar‘d vpon Shew nothing but confusion, ey’d awry, 
Distinguish forme. 31601 —- 7wel. NV. v. i. 22, One face, one 
voice, one habit, and two persons, A naturall aueaillig | 
that is, and is not. 1610 B, Jonson Adch. i. iv, Heel 


PERSPECTIVE. 


shew a perspectine, where on one side You shall behold the 
faces, and the persons Of all sufficient yong heires, in 
towne,..On th’ other side, the marchants formes, and others 
‘Vhat..will trust such parcels: Inthe third square, the verie 
street, and signe Where the commoditie dwels. (Cf. 1661 
J. Powect f/um, Industry vi. 76; and 1686 Por Staffordsh. 
ix. § 100, where perspectives are described, but not named.) 
+c. So, in similar senses, piece of perspective. 
(Sometimes = peep-show.) Obs. ieee 
1599 B. Jonson Lv. Man out of fun, tv. iv, To view 
‘hem (as you'ld doe a piece of Perspective) in at a key-hole, 
1621 Buaron Anat, Atel. 1 ii. 1. (1624) 233 Those excellent 
landskips and Dutch-workes,..such pleasant peeces of per- 
spective. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olcarius' Vey. Autbass. 16 A 
Walking-Staff, Vermilion Gilt, in which was a piece of Per- 
spective. 1668 STItLLINGFL, Orig. Sacr. nu. v. § 8 ‘Fo direct 
them in those excellent pee of Perspective, wherein hy 
the help of a Prophetick glass wheyangit see the Son of God 
fully represented. 1665 Ste T. Heraerr 7rav. (1677) 151 
Besides these upon the same Mountains some pieces of 
Perspective are elaborately and regularly cut, resembling 
the noblest sort of ancient structure, 1755 VounG Centaur 
vi. Wks. 1757 1V. 262 As in some pieces of perspective, b 


the pressure of the Ste .the magnificent prospect is opened, | 
q 


and aggrandized, still more and more. | 

5. A visible scene; a (real) view or prospect; 
esp. one extending in length away from the spec- 
tator and thus showing distance, a vista. 

(In mod. use associated with sense 3.) 

1620 Suetton Quix. II. xiv. 94 Ne saw the self-same 
Face,..the same Aspect, the same Physiognomy, the same 
Shape, the same Perspective of the Batchelor Samson 
Carrasco. 1652 Lovepay tr. Calprenede's Cassandra it. 156 
The frontispeece did discover it selfe in perspective through 
a long walk of goodly trees. 
Anne Killigrew 115 Of lofty trees, with sacred shades And 
perspectives of plesant glades, 1712 Sfcct. No. 524 P 5 At 
the end of the Perspective of every strait Path,..appeared 
a high Pillar. 1770 Gray /et. to Wharton 18 Apr., ‘Whe 
lofty towers and long perspectives of the church. 1791 Mrs. 
Ravewere Kom, Forest ii, Dark hills, whose outline 
appeared distinctly upon the vivid glow of the horizon, 
closed the perspective. 1859 Jrruson Brittany ii. 21 
Mysterious perspectives among pillars and arches. 

jig. A mental view, outlook, or prospect, 
esp. through an imagined extent of time, past or 
(usually) future; hence sometimes = expectation, 
‘look-out’. 

1762 Gotpsm, Crt. HW. xxx, 1 saw a long perspective of 
felicity before me. 1796 HI. Honter tr. St-Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) 1. 438 This perspective of a divine felicity, here 
below, would throw usinioa lethargicrapture. 1899 Farrar 
St. Paul lI. 255 The concluding words of this section ..open 
a glorious perspective of ultimate hope for all whose hearts 
are sufficiently large and loving to accept it. 

6. Phr. fu perspective. a. In mental view; in 
prospect, looked for, expected: see 5b. ?Ods, 

(In quot. 1633 the sense is doubtful.) 

1633 G. Heanert Ze fple, Sinne ii, Yet as in sleep we see 
foul death, and live: So devilsare our sinnes in perspective, 
1640 C, Harvey Syxagogue xiv. Bible, "fis heaven in 
perspective, and the bliss Of glory here. 1849 C. Bronre 
Shirley xi, Take care of this future magistrate, this church- 
warden in perspective. . 

b. Drawn or viewed in accordance with the rules 
or principles of perspective; also fig.: see 3. 

1655 Mag. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 97 An instrument 
whereby an ignorant person may take any thing in Per- 
spective, as justly, and more then the skilfullest Painter can 
do by his eye. 1806 Aled. Yrni. XV. 10 My delineations.. 
together with one done hy a friend in perspective. 1821 
Cane Lect. Drawing v. 282 The tops of the trees..receding 
in perspective into the distance. 1902 Darly Chron, 16 July 
3/a The engraver said he must..' putit in proper perspective’. 

e. Mod. Geont. = In Homoiocy ; see 3 ¢. 

III. +7. ‘The action of looking into something, 
close inspection; the faculty of sceing iuto a 
thing, insight, penetrativeness. Ods. 

2a 1586 Q. Eviz. Let, to Jas. V2 (Camden 173, | have not 
so smal a parspectiue in my neighbors actions, but I hane 
foresene some wicked euent to fulowe acareles gouvernement. 
1622 Bacon //en, VII 23 Doubting that there would bee 
too neare looking, and too much Perspective into his Dis- 
pulee, if he should show it herein England ; he..sailed with 

is scholar into Ireland. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. xvii, And 
this also will be somewhat above his reach, but yet no lesse 
a truth for lack of his perspective, «1649 Drums. oF 
Hawtin, crate oe Aa 24 To ips thls world did once 
seem sweet and fair, ile senses light mind ti 
kept blind, : e CALE 
_ IV. 8. attrib. Perspective shell [in allusion 10 
its markings], the depressed conical shell of the 
gastropod mollusc Solarizm perspectivims also 
called sundial shell and staircase shell. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Hence Perspe'ctived a., placed or drawn in 
perspective ; Perspe'ctiveless a., devoid of per- 
spective, deawn without regard to perspective (in 
quot. 7ig.); +Perspe'ctiver, + Perspecti'vian, 
one who treats of perspective, 

igor Westm, Gaz. 12 Sept. 2/1 Towers, battlements, 
cypresses, statues all “perspectived not merely for the eye 
but for the ima ination. 1894 H.R. ReyNoips rei Bast, 
vil. 420 Blended in one darzling but *perspectivefess picture. 
1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomaszo wt. 197 ‘The *Perspectivers 
call it, the Center, Marke, Point, Terme, and the Cone of the 
Pyramis. 1569 J. Saxrorp tr. Agrippa'’s Van. Aries 34b, 
The Geometricians and *Perspectiuians. 

Perspective (poispektiv), a ad. late L. 
Lerspectiu-us (Boeth.), f. perspect-, ppl. stem of 
perspictre; see PERSPECTION and -IVE; cf. F. fer- 
Spectif, -ive (14thc.).] 


1686 Duvoen So Mew. Afrs. | 
| should be like unto the wrong en 
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I. +1. Relating to sight; optical. Ods. 

1432-50 Ur. f/igden (Rolls) 11). 3653 This saide Aristotill.. 
made..problemes perspective [ perspectiva problemata)and 
metaphisicalle, 1477 Norton Ord, Adch. y. in Ashm. 
Theat. Chen. Brit, (1652) 61 Science Perspective giveth 

eat evidence, To all the Ministers of this Science. 1830 

ALSGR. 320/2 Perspectyfe, beholdyng or regarding with the 
cye, perspectif, gsi Recorni Pathw, Knowl, Pref. 
Archimedes .. dyd also by arte perspectiue (whiche is a 
parte of geometric) deuise such glasses within the towne of 
Syracusz, that dyd bourne their enemies shyppes a great 
way from the towne. 1598 R. D. Alypucrotomuachia 27 The 
entrie, which was by my perspective judgement twelve paces. 

+2. Used for looking or viewing ; serving to look 
through, or to assist the sight: applied to various 
optical instruments or devices. Also fig. Obs. 
Almost always in phr. perspective glass = prec. 2. 

1570 Der Math. Pref. Bj, He may wonderfully helpe him 
selfe, by perspective Glasses. 1594 Phat Jewedl-ho. wi. 6 
A perspective Ring that will discouer all the Cards that are 
neere him that weareth it on his finger. 1613 Fiercuer, 
etc. A/onest Man's Fort. w.i, This vizard wherewith thou 
wouldst hide thy spirit Is perspective to shew it plainlier. 
1614 Raceicn Hist. World 1. vii. $2 (1650) 85 A worthy 
Astrologer now living [Galileo] who by the helpe of per. 
spective Glasses hath fouad in the Starres many things 
unknowne to the Ancients, ¢1619 Worton Let. fo Bacon 
in Relig. (1652) 414 He [Kepler] applies a long perspective- 
trunke, with the convexe glasse fitted to the said hole. 
a 1626 Bacon New At, (1650) 30 We have also Perspective- 
Houses, where we make Demonstrations of all Lights, and 
Radiations: And of all Colours, 1674 Lond. Gas. No. 
931/4 To be sold at the Sign of the Royal Exchange, .. 
ait sorts of Perspective Glasses, as well Telescopes as 
Microscopes. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking wv, His eyes 
of a perspective glass, 
by which all the objects of nature are lessened. 1729 
Savace Wanderer 1. 144 1f tubes perspective hem the spot- 
less prize. [1837 Waewect Plist. deduct. Se. ey) 1. 300 
Obseived by Galileo Galilei..by the assistance of a per- 
spective glass.) 

II. 3. Of or pertaining to perspective (see prec. 
3); drawn according lo perspective; showing 
the effect of distance, as a picture or actual scene 
(cf. prec. 4, 5). + Perspective piece = piece of 
perspective: see prec. 4¢ (o4s.). 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sianes 1. (Arb.) 17 You may behold 
now in tbis Perspective piece which 1 haue drawne before 

‘ou, how deadly and dangerous an enemy to the State this 

olitick Bankruptisme hath bin, and stills. 1617 Moryson 
itin, y 8&4 The painting of the arched-roof, rare for per- 
spective Art, and the chiefe of that kinde. 21628 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1 ii. 1. 259 Brokes, rivers, trees .. with many 
pretty landskips, and perspective peices. 1731 W. Hacr- 
PENNY gens 1 To find the Perspective Plan of a 
Square or Cube fixt above the Eye, whose Point of Sight 
is ina Right Line, with the Middle of the Object. 1813 
Scott Trresm, m1. xxviii, A fair arcade, In long perspective 
view display'd. 1850 Letrcn tr. C. O. Aladier’s Anc. Art 
§ 99 (ed. 2) 67 The art of painting . made such progress, 
especially in the perspective treatment of subjects, as 
enabled it to appear in great perfection at the very begin- 
ning of the next period. 1871 Mas. Gatry Paradies fr. 
Nature Ser. v. 67 That far-off visionary point where all 
perspective lines converge, 1871 J. R. Dicxsee Perspective 
1. 1 Perspective diawing is so termed, because in the study of 
- all objects are supposed to be seen through a transparent 
plane. 

b. Afod. Geom. Belonging to perspective (prec. 
3¢) or homology; homologous, homological. 

1885 Leunrsporr Cremona's Proj. Geont. 3 We are said 
to pre from a centre (or vertex) Sa given figure ¢ upon 
a plane of projectiono’, The new figure a’ is called the per- 
spective iinage or the central projection of the original one. 

"14. ?Misused for Prospective. (But cf. prec. 6a.) 

1709 Mrs. Mantev Secret Mem. (1736) 111. 274 My Hand, 
unable to support the Pen, drops in perspective Extasies. 
1796 J. Biotake in New Ann. Key. 155 O blindness to the 
fature! That kindly veils sharp pain's perspective ills, 

Perspectively (poispeklivli), adv. [f. PEn- 
SPECTIVE @. + -LY %.] 

+1. Optically ; as through an optical instrument. 
(antiimes with allusion to those producing 
antastic effects: see PERSPECTIVE sé, 2.) Ods. 

1552 Hutoert, Perspectyuelye, oftice. 1399 Suaks, Hen. V, 
Vv. i 347 Yes my lord, you see them perspectinely: the 


Cities turn’d into a Maid; for they are all gyrdled with 
Maiden Walls, 


+2. Clearly, evidently. (Cf L. perspeele, adv.) 

1598 R. Haypocke tr, Lowazzo u. 198 No otherwise than 
that which it seeth beholding it Perspectinely. 1632 Lttucow 
Trav. Vv. 223 Which Houses haue stood on pillars..: the 
infinite number whereof, may as yet bee, (aboue and below 
the Sands) perspectiuely beheld. 

3. According to perspective ; in perspective (see 
PERSPECTIVE 50, 3). 

1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 252 If more Fronts than one be 
shewn ‘Perspectively in one Draught. 1853 Blackw, Mag. 
LXXIV. 95 Atmospheric light .. perhaps not quite per- 
spectively true to the actual distances, 

b. Mod. Geom. So as to be ‘in perspective’ or 
homologons: see PERSPECTIVE sé. 3c, aay. 3b. 


1865 Caviev Coll, Mlath. Papers V. 480 Two triangles 
ABC, A'B'C! which are such that the ives AA’, BBN CC 


meet in a point, are said to be in perspective., the triangle 


4g is said to be perspectively inscribed in the triangle 
Perspectograph (paspe‘ktégraf). [f. L. 
perspect-, ppl. stem (see PERSPECTIVE a.) + -GRAPU.] 
‘An instrament for the mechanical drawing of 
objects in perspective’ (Francis Dict, Arts, 1842). 
1875 Carpentry & Joi. 137 Asa practical means of teaching 


PERSPICIL. 


perspective the perspectograph will be found a very handy 
instrument. 

So Pe:rspecto'graphy (7a7e—°), the art or theory 
of drawing in perspective. 1864 in Wesstea. 

+ Perspicable, a. Oés.  [ad. late L. per- 
spicabilis that may easily be beheld (Ammianus, 
Augustine), f. *Serspicdri = perspic-tre to see 
throngh, lock closely into, perceive, behold. Cf. 
L. conspicabilis, £. conspteari beside conspicére.) 

1, That can be seen through, transparent. 

1615 T. Avams Sfir. Navigator 5 This is ‘mare vitreum’ 
a sea of glasse more cleare perspica le and transparent. 

2. Capable of being beheld; visible; in view. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's frav. 237 Eight parts, 
which are all perspicable from the middle station of the 
Town, 1665 Sie T. Heanear /raz, (1677) 142 There be 
bot nineteen Pillars at this day extant, yet the fractures and 
bases of other one and twenty more are perspicable. 

Perspicacious (paispikéi-fas), a. [ff L. er- 
spicdx, -cdcem, having the power of seeing through, 
sharp-sighted, f. erspicére : see PERSPECTION and 
-acious. Cf. F. perspicace (1546 in Halz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of clear or penelraling sight; clear-sighted. 
(Ofien passing into 2.) arch. 

1616-61 Hotypav Persius (1673) 327 And can'’st thou with 
a perspicacious sight Discern the shew of truth from truth? 
1751 Jounson Rambler Nv. 102 P 4 An expanse of waters.. 
covered with so thick a mist, that the most perspicacious eye 
could see but a little way. 1879 Miss M. A, Sraacue 
Earnest Trifler xi, (1880) 117 Like the brilliant perspica- 
cious stare of the critical world, . 

2. Of persons, their faculties, etc.: Of clear or 
penetrating mental vision oc discernment. 

1640 Howett Dodona's Gr. (1645) 52 He was rarely quick 
and perspicacious, 1721 Srever Accel. Afenr. WL. App. xx. 
59 (These) testify the man to be of a most perspicacious 
wit. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible iii. 121 He was far too 
A es to be imposed upon hy any such false analogy. 

“13. erro. Clear, translucent, petspicnous. rare, 

@ 1820 Suetiev Pr, Wks, (1888) 1. 415 The genuine doctrine 
of ‘political Justice‘, presented in one perspicacious aud 
impressive river, . oe 

Hence Perspica‘ciously adv., wilh clear vision, 
clearly ; Perspica’ciousness. 

1727 in Baitey vol. I, Perspicacionsness, 1750 Jounson 
Rambler No. 43 #13 He that. .too perspicaciously foresees 
obstacles. 1979-81 — L.P., Denhane Wks. 11. 78 The 
particulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously collected. 

Perspicacity (psispikx'sili), [ad. L. per- 
Spicacilas, {. perspicdx: see prec. and -iry: cf. 
F. perspicacité (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Keenness of sight. Ods. or arch. 

1607 Torsei.t Four. Beasts 493, From these fables of 
Lynceus came the opinion of the singular perspicacity of 
the beast Linx. 1646 Siu T. Browne Psend. Ep. ties 
Nor can there any thing escape the perspicacity of those 
eyes which were before light, and unto whose opticks there 
is no opacity. 1774 Gots. Wat, Hist. (1862) I. nn. vii. 55 
the barn-owl. . watches in the dark, with the utmost perspi- 
cacity and perseverance. } _ 

2. Cleamess of understanding or insight; pene- 
tration, discernment. 
3548 Becon Solace of Soule Wks. (1560) 11. 115 Thou shalte 
neuer by the pevspventyis nnd quyckenes of thy owne reason 
perceyve how it maye ossible. 1663 Be. Patrick Parad. 
Fie xxviii. (1668) 323 The greatest wits want perspicacity 
in things that respect their own interest. 1779-8 Jouxsoy 
L. P., Blackmore Wks, V1. 1973 (This) is the ooly reproach 
which all the perspicacity of malice..has ever fixed upon 
his private life. 1 10 Coterince Friend (1865) 153 A 
masterpiece of perspicacity as well as perspicuity. 1878 
Prescott Ferd. 5 Js. (1846) 11. xvi. 183 She showed the 
same perspicacity in the selection of her agents. 1876 
Giapstone Homeric Syuchr. 61 Lessing, in his Laocoon, 
has discussed with luminous perspicacity lete.}. 
+ Pe'rspicacy. Ods. [f. L. perspicde-em Prr- 
SPICACIOUS: see -ACY¥ 1.] = prec. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hunt v, ii, Nay, lady, 
doe not scorne us, though you haue the gift of perspicacie 
aboue others. 1658 Ste T. Browne Pseud, EP. vit. xvilie 
463 lt was a very great mistake in the perspicacy [ed. 1646 
perspicacity) of that Animal. @ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
nt. xliii, 355 In blunting the perspicacy of the Eyes of the 
ise. 
+ Perspi‘cience. Ols. [ad. L. perspicientia, 
{. perspictent-em, pr. pple. of perspicére to see 
through: see PERSPECTION and -ENCE.} Keen or 
clear perception ; insight. 
166x Fecruam Xesolves ui. iii. (1677) 163 Though it [Faith] 
be set in a heighth, beyond our Humane Peispicience, Lean 
believe it rather super-elevated, then contradictive to our 
Reason, 1721-90 in Battev. 1768 [W. Doxatoson] Life 
Sir B, Sapskull \\. xx. 163 His conducting this perplexing 
affair with so much judgment and perspicience. 
+ Perspicil. 0¢s. [ad. med. or mod, L, per 
Spictlium, {. perspie-cre to see through + -7//um, 
dim. and instrumental suffix: cf, aspergtl/um.] An 
optic glass; a lens; a telescope or microscope. _ 
1614 Younis A/éumazar 1. iii, Sir, ‘tis a perspicil.. With 
this I'll read a leaf of that snrall iad... Twelve long miles off. 
1625 N. Canrenter Geog. Ded. 1. iv. (1635) 87 It is manifest 
ont of the experiment it the new Perspicils, that the bodies 
of the Sunne and Jupiter haue at least a double motion. 
166: Guaxvite Van. yee 174 The Perspicil, as well as 
the Needle, hath enlarged the habitable Wold. 1680 
Counterplots 29 ‘There is no such mirrour so clear and true 
to look in, no such optick or perspicil to see with. | 
dé 1611 5. Pace Commendatory Verses in Coryat’s Cru- 
ities, And give the world in one Synoptick quill Full 
proofe that he is Brittaine’s Perspicill, 1675 Sia KE. Suer- 
BuaANE tr. Manrlrus Pref. 2 That the Galanie is a Congeries 


PERSPICUATE. 


of Numberless small stars was by the sole Perspicil of 
Reason discovered by the Ancients, 

+ Perspi‘cuate, z. Obs. rare—'.  [f. ns next 
+ -ATE%.] Transparent: = PERSPICUOUS 1. 

1497 Noatox Ord, Adch, v. in Ashm. Theat. Chem, Brit, 
(1652) 64 Every cleere thinge perspicuate and fayre, 

+ Perspi‘cuate, 2. Ols. rare~*. ff L. per- 
spicut-us PERSPICUOUS + -ATE3.] ¢vans, ‘To render 
perspicnous, clear, or transparent. 

ae Shae Reasons in Hari, Misc. (Math.) 1V. 181 Our 
faith in , and loyalty to the King, are.,emblazoned, 
perspicuated, cognominated, propagated, and promulgated. 
Perspicuity (péispikislti). [ad L. per- 
spreuitas, f. perspicu-ws (see below and -1ty): cf. 
KF. perspicuité (16th c, in Godef. Comipi.).] 

+1. Transparency, translucency. Ods. 

1477 Norton Ord, Alch. iii. in Ashm, Theat. Chem, Brit, 


652) 42 A goodly stone glittering with perspecuitie. 1594 © 


1 
ae Fewell-ho. i. 4 Glasses through whose perspicuitie.. 
one may discern weekly in what plight they are. 1601 
Hlottann Pliny Ub. 609 Pretious stones which are com- 
mended for their perspicuity and transparent clearenesse. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 122 The aqueous Humor of the 
Eye..hath the Perspicuity and Fluidity of common Water. 
3759 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr. Stones 35 To declare in what 
Manner Perspicuity or Opacity happens ia Stones. 

2. Clearness of statement or exposition; freedom 
from obscurity or ambignity ; lucidity. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Invent 1. x, Vhe perfection 


of an History resteth in matter and wordes...he tenor of 


the wordes asketh a brief perspicnite. 1611 Biate 7'rans/. 
Pref. 8 ‘Vhe translation of the Seuentie disseateth from the 
Originall in many places, neither doeth it come neere it, for 
Berapictitie, grauitie, majestie 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 2 
P3 The Perspicuity of his Discourse gives the same Pleasure 
that Wit would in another Man. 1833-6 J. H. Newman 
flist. Sk. (1873) 11. 1. xti. 295 Greek ..1s celebrated ..for its 
perspicuity, and its ae uctive power. 1834 Soutney 
Doctor Wiii. (1862) 127 There is nothing more desirable in 
composition than perspicuity; and in perspicuity precision 
is included. — 

+3. Distinctness to the sight ; conspicuonsness, 
Obs. rare. 

1609 B. Jonson Masgue of Queens Wks. (Rtldg) 575/7 
After it, succeeded their third dance. OWhoee weed 
principal grace of perspicuity, the motions were so even and 
apt [etc.], 1634 Sia ‘Tl. Heaarat 7am. 88 A high imperious 
mountaine. .eminent for height and perspicuitie. 

4. improp. Discernment, insight, perspicacity. 

1662 Gaupen ian Chr. Wordsw. Doc. Suppl. (1875) 37 There 
are no eyes I more justly dread than your's for the acute- 
ness and perspicuity, rie none to which I more willingly 
present..myself, and what Ido, 1680 Moapen Geog. Rect. 
(1685) 458 When the Pupil can read the Alcoran with per- 
spicuity. 1720 Goapon & Taencnaro /ndepend. Whig 
(1728) 120 It may well be expected from Persons of their 
Penetration and Perspicuity. 1806 H. Stopons Alaéd, 
Wife, & Widew Ik. 211 That worthy man could read hearts 
with great perspicuity. 1863 Dickens Alut, Fr 1. xv, Mr. 
3 made asmiling demonstration of great perspicuity here, 

+ Perspi-culative, a. Ods. rare-°.  [irre. 1, 
L, perspic-ére to see through, see clearly.) 

1623 Cockxeram, Perspieulatine, which may be seen. 

+ Perspi-culous, a, Obs. rare. [Erroneous 
formation from L. perspicu-us Persptcvovs.] 
Clear, lucid. Hence + Perspi‘culously adv. 

1565 T. Starteton Fortr, Faith 122 b, S. Basil. .Qwhose 
pleasaunt perspiculous eloquence who haue read his workes 
in greke, can aot but wonder at). 1662 Pacitt Heresiogr. 
(ed. 6) 220 A thing most perspiculously evident this day. 


Perspicuous (paispitkizjas), @. [f. L. per- 
Spicu-us transparent, clear, evident (f. ferspic-cre 
to see through) + -ous.] 


+1. Transparent, translucent. Ods. 

1477 Noaton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm, Theal, Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 64 Christall hath Water declyning toward Ayer, 
Wherefore it is_cleere, perspicuous and faire. rg99 H. 
Buttes Diets Dry Dinner Pivb, [Tabacco] of a tawny 
colour, somewhat inclining to red: most perspicuous and 
cleare, 1660 Bovie New Exp, Phys. Mech. xxxvit. (1682) 
158 Water turning from perspicuous to white. 1669 Wor- 
ince Syst, Agric. (1681) 293 Represented to our sight 
through the perspicuous body of the Air. 17g30tr Leonardus’ 
Mirr, Stones 224 ee isa Stone of a yellow or Skie-blue 
Colour, perspicuous like the most pure Azure. 

. Clear or easy to be understood; clearly ex- 
pressed, lucid ; evident. 

1586 B. Youxc Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ww 190 Whereupon the 
Queene commaunded him.,he should make that intricate 
Senlenee more perspicuous. 3624 GaTaker Tranindst. 87 
The pe is so plaine, and his meaning so perspicuous. 
1668 Davoen Dranz. Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 77 The reason 
ts perspicuous, why no French plays, when translated, have, 
or ever can succeed on the iglich Stage, 174x Watts 
Improv, Mind 1, viii. §6 Wheresoever he writes more ob- 
scurely, search out for some more perspicuous passages in 
the same writer. 1791 Bosweit Johnson an. 1754 (1831) I. 
243 The most perspicuous and energetick language. 18a 
Minto Zag, Prose Lit, Introd. 13 Rules can be laid down 
for AS ane construction of paragraphs. 

b. Of persons: Clearin statement or expression. 

1593 R. Haavey PAilad. 10 Or if Dianaes Priest be com: 
monly obscure, .canaot it be, that hee should be perspicuous 
atanie onetime? 1611 Dexken Roaring Girle Wks. 187 
M1. 211 Prethee maister Captaine Iacke, be plaine ia 

rspicuaus with mee. 2776 cise Sata HW, 1, iv. (1869) 

+ 30, Tam always willing to ran some hazard of being 
tedions in order to be sure that I am perspicuous. 1791 in 
Boswell Foknson Aug. an. 1783, He (Johnson] was always 
most perfectly clear and perspicuous. 

3. Easily or distinctly seen, conspicuous. ? Ods. 

1586 Feane Blaz. Gentrie un. 102 Set ia the chiefe of the 

oate, as in the most perspicuows place. 1615 G. Sanpys 


731 


Trav. 22 The ruines that are now so perspicuous,. stand 
foure miles South-west from the aforesaid place. ¢1710 
Cruta Fiennes Diary (1888) 50 Ely-minster..so Lofty buitt 
yt its perspicious above ye town. 180g Fostra £ss 1. ii 
140 An exceedingly distinct and perspicuous aspect. 

b. fig. Eminent, distinguished, conspicuous, 
1634 Madory's Arthur Pref., The never-dying fame of the 
ilustrions il Hector is perspicuous. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Surv. Leviath. (1676) 274 The person of every Soveraign 
Prince, is too notorious and perspicuous to need any such 


| demonstration. 


(4. improperly. Discerning, perspicacions. rare. 
+t b. Clear-sighted (045.). 

1584 R. Scott Discov. Wilcher Ep. Ded. to Sir R. Mane 
wood, 1 know you to be perspicuous, and able to see downe 
into the depth and bottome of causes, &c. 1630 Gentitie 


| of the leaf, 


Considerations 224 Vhat character..is not seene many times | 


by the most perspicuous sight. 1653-62 Heviin Coswogr. 
ut, (1673) 9/t. From one of the summits or tops thereof, a 
man of perspicuous eyes may discern the Euxine on the one 
hand, and the Mediterranean on the other. 1865 Swtn- 
Burne Atalanta 221 The gods are heavy on me..and my 
perspicuous soul Darken with vision. 

Perspi‘cuously, av. [f. prec. +-L¥ %.] 

1. In a perspicnons manner; clearly, evidently, 


| lucidly. 


1592 Wvatey Armorie, Ld. Chandos 3 Mt is of importance 
that they be known..by al, and that so perspicuously, that 
.ethe meanest and simplest common soldier may thereby 
know euerie particular officer 1637 [lxvwoop Dial,, Procus 
& Puella Wks. 1874 VI. 123 Thy minde by myne I see per+ 
spicuously. 1713 SifELE Guard. No. 15 #4 He will express 
himself perspicuously. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. v. 
(1876) 225 Dionysius .. declares perspicuously the principle 
of the orthodox teaching. | 

2. improperly. With perspicacily. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 337. This doctrine [of 
the Jesuits] when princes and other men of learning, iudge- 
meat, and experience in such pragmatical platformes do 
perspicuously looke into: [they] perceiue [etc.]. 

Perspiccuousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being perspicuons; perspicnity. 

17a7 in Batcry vol. If. 1787 W. Marstart Norfolk 11. 
To Rdr.6 With any degree of accmacy and perspicuous- 
ness, 1862 MeraivaLe Nom. Enid, (1871) V. ali. 126 note, 
Nowhere else are his stories told with such vivacity and 
perspicuousness. 

Perspirable (paispai~rib’l), a. (s6.) [f. Per- 
SPIRE Y. +-ABLE. Cf. F. perspiradle (in Paré 1561).] 

1. Capable of perspiring; allowing the passage 
of perspiration; liable to perspire. 

t+erspirable veins, an old name of the arteries, as the 
supposed channels of the ‘ vital spirits *. 

1604 F. Heatnc Mod. Defence Aivb, Womens bodies 
being more soft, tender, and perspirable. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc, Compit. v1, 158 The Bloud, as it. passes to and fro, 
through the perspirable Veins. 1690 Bovite Cir. Virtuoso 
1.63 Who would believe that the Poyson,.should be able.. 
to Continue ia the warm and still perspirable Body of the 
bitten person? 1944 tr. Boerhkaare's (ust. ELL. 309 The 
whole Surface of the human Body..is perspirable. 1860-1 


Fioa. Nicutincare Mursing 65 The skin absorbs the water | 


and becomes softer and more perspirable. 
+b. Capable of breathing forth or emitling an 
effluvium. Ods. rare. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ff. 1. iv. 79 For Electricks 
will not commonly attract, except they grow hot or become 
perspirable, 1656 Brount Glossogr., Herspirable,. that may, 
or is able to breathe through, 

¢@. Of, pertaining to, or attended with perspira- 
tion: perspirable point, point of perspiration. 

1Bog W. Saunoers Ain, Waters 496 To bring down the 
animal heat to the perspirable point. 1832 Axaminer 330/2 
Her fan, which.. he is essaying to pick up by a puffing and 
perspirable exertion. 

+3. Liable to be blown through ; exposed to air 


or the wind, airy. Ods. 

¢1624 Carman Homer's Eptgr x, (1da] Where every tree 
teares up in aire such perspirable heights. 1660 R, Coxe 
Power & Subj. sf, Joyning this perspirable region with the 
celestial and intelligible. 1669 Woatince Syst. Agric. (1681) 
197 Let the Doors and Windows be stopp'd with Clay, that 
the House be not perspirable with Wind or Air. ; 

3. a. Capable of being thrown off in perspira- 
tion (insensible or sensible), +b. Capable of 
being exhaled or emitted in vapour (o/s.). T¢. 
Allowing of the passage of perspiration (045.). 

1646 Sin T. Browse Psend Ep. v. xxi 270 The Amaios 
is a generall investment, containing the sudorous or thin 
serosity perspirable through the skin, ¢17z20 W Grason 
Farrier's Guide t. 1..(1738) 5 Porous for the passage of 
Sweat, or other pesekh le Matter, 1744 BEaKetey Sirts 
§ 88 Perspirable humours not discharged will stagnate and 
putrefy, 1800 Aled. Frat. 1V. g Speculations concerning 
the perspirable Fluids of Human, Bodies. gee Geed's 
Study Sled. ted. 4) 1V. 417 A copious discharge of perspir- 
able matter. Z 

B. as sé. in pf. Perspirable matters. 

1797 J. Downina Disord. Horned Cattle 30 A regular 
discharge, or secretion of perspirables. a 

Hence Perspirabi ‘lity, capability of perspiring ; 
liability to perspire. 

1744 Mitcuent in Pai, Trans, XLII. 145 On account 
of the Perspirability of their Bodies. 1805 W. Saunpers 
Min, Waters 529 A salutary relaxation and perspirability 
of the skin. | 

+ Perspirant. 0és. rare. [ad. L. perspirdnt- 
em, or F, perspirant, pr. pple. of L. perspirare or 
I. perspirer to PERSPIRE: see-ANnv.] A perspiring 
duct; a sweat-duct, 

1745 Faaxnun Let. to Cadwol. Colten Wks. 1887 11. § 
That they [i.e. absorbent ducts] should communicate with 


PERSPIRE. 


the veins, and the perspirants with the arteries only, seems 
natural enough. 

Perspirate (pssspirett), 7. vere. [f. L. per- 
spirdt-, ppl. stem of Perspirdre: sce PERSFIRE and 
-aTeE 3, Perh, a back-formation from next.] = 


Persrire, Hence Pe'rapirating f//. a. 

18aa New Monthly Mag. Vt. so4 The perspirating surface 
1843 Tuackeeay Carmen Lilliense ui, The 
sun bursts oul in furious blaze, f perspirate from bead to heel. 

Perspiration (ps:spiré-fon). fe F. perspira- 
tion (in Paré 1561), n. of action from ferspirer, 
ad. Ly perspirdre: see PERsPiReE.] The action of 
perspiring, In varions senses, 

+1. Breathing out or through. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Persprration, a perspiration, or breathing 
through. 1681 Cuetnam Angler's Vade-un, iit. § 26 (1689) 
27 Its convenient to bore small holes in it for tbeir better 
pee eats 1710 Suarress. Charac. ut. Adv. Author i, 

e wou'd find the Air perhaps more rarefy‘d and sutable to 
the Perspiration requir d, especially in the case of a Poetical 
Genius : 

+ 2. Evaporation, exhalation. Ods. 

16ga Frencn Vorksh. Spa vii. 70 This Spaw water is 
strungest..in Winters frost, by reason of the earth being the 
more bound up, and the said spirits being sheteby kept 
from perspiration. 1907 Mortimea Ausd. (1721) IT 329 
Cover'd only with a loose Cover, that there may be a free 
Perspiration of the Volatile Spirit of your Must. 

3. The excretion of moisture through the pores 
of the skin (originally applied to the insensible 
excretion, now also to the sensible); sweating. 

1626 Bacon Sy/za § 680 Much of the matter of hair in the 
other parts of the body [than the head] goeth forth by 
insensible perspiration. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Verspira- 
tion is as it were a breathing or vaporing of the whole body 
through theskin. 1704 Swirt lech. Operat. Spirit ii. Misc. 
(1711) 293 These |Caps] when moisten‘d with Sweat, stop alf 
Perspiration. 1740 Mayxaan Health (ed. 6) 21 Fur thio’ a 
constant dilatation, The spints spend by perspiration, 1804 
AaERNetuy Surg. Obs. 186 His feet put into warm water in 
hopes of procuring perspiration. 1842 Anoy Water Cure 
(1843) 159 He returns to his bed, and drives out the enemy 
by renewed perspiration, f 

+b. The exhalation of vapour or moisture 


through the pores of plants, Oés. 

1664 Power Exp. PAtlos. 1 ag That all Vegetables have 
a constant perspiration, the continual dispersion of their 
odour makes aut. 1674 Grew Veget, Trunks ii. $7 Part of 
the Sap, remitted, in perspirations, back again into the Aer. 
1796 Morse Auer. Geog. 1. 673 Whe perspiration of vege- 
tahles of all kinds.. fills the air with moisture. 

4. concr. That which is perspired ; sweat. 

1745 N. Ronixson 7h Physick 72 It yields an Excrement 
call'd Perspiration, which is the last. Digestion the Blood 
undergoes. 1799 Extis in Parl, Srans, 11. ait Their 
covering was not thick enough to keep in their perspiration, 
1884 F. M. Caawroro Kom. Singer i 21 The next minute 
the perspiration stands on your forehead, 

5. Comb. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 5 It is no boliday-work 
climbing that steep, craggy, perspiration-exciting.. Pinnacle. 
1 Westen Gaz. 29 Nov. 2/1 His red-brown perspiration- 


bathed arms. 


Perspirative (pa:spaierativ, pa-aspire'tiv), a. 
rare. [f. L. perspiral-, ppl. stem of ferspirare to 
PERSFIRE + -1VE.] Promoting or subservient to 
perspiration; = next. 

1730-6 Battey (folio), Perspiratire, of or pertaining to 
perspiration or breathing or exhaling through. 1755 Jonson, 
Perspirative, performing the act of perspiration (Hence 
in later dicts] 1776 R. James Diss. Fevers (1778) 157 It 
is a very common error in practice,..to administer very 
heating and perspirative medicines, with an intent to drive 
ourthe measlesasitiscalled. 

Perspiratory (paispaiv'ratari), a. [f L. per- 
spiral (see prec.) + -ony 2.] 

1. Subservient lo, leading to, or producing per- 
spiration. 

1745 Cueyne dlealth & Long Life 15 Besides the Air that 
gets through the perspiratory Ducts into the Blood, when- 
ever we Eat, Drink, or Breath, we are taking into our 
Bodies such Air as is about us. 1732 2; B. tr. Belloste's 
Hosp, Surg. ii, Eliminate them out of the body by the 
perspiratory passages. 1748 PAil. Trans. XLV. 294 De- 

ited .. in the very perspiratery pores of its bark. 1791 

» Daawin Bot. Gard. Rotes 1o1 Concerning the use of 
the leaves of plants. Some have contended that they are 

rspiratory organs. ¢ 1865 J. Wenoe in Cire. Se, J. 428/2 
Substances, which. .will close the perspiratory pores, 900 
Pilot 17 Nov. 632/2 The temperature was distinctly per- 
spiratory. ue 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of per- 
spiration. 

1806 W. Saunpers A/r, Waters 501 This is fulfilled. .by 
establishing the peso in the fullest manner, 
1874 Brackis Se/fCult. 51 To stimulate the natural perspis 
ratory action of the skin. 


Perspire (paispsie1), 7. [ad. L. perspira-re, 
ctymologically, to breathe through (t. Per- 1 + 
spirdre to breathe), but in ancient L. used only in 
the senses ‘to breathe’, and ‘to blow constantly 
(of the wind)’. This verb is not retained in the 
modern Romanic langs.] 

+1. intr. Of the wind: To breathe 


gently through. Ods. rare. 
1648 Heanick Aesper , Fareneli Frost, What gentle winds 
tspire | As if here Never had been the northern plunderer 

‘o strip the trees 4 
+2. intr, Of any volatile substance: To pass 
out or escape in the form of vapour throngh pores 


or blow 


PERSPIRED. 


(in the hnman body or any porous body or sub- 
stance); to escape by evaporation; to evaporate ; 


to exhale, Ods. (or arch.) 

1646 Sta T. Browne, Pseud. Ef. 196 A man in the morning 
is lighter in the scale, because in sleep some pounds have 
perspired. 1664 Power £2. Philos. t. 29 The Efflavium's 
that continually perspire out of all Plants whatsoever. 1669 
Woatiace Syst, Agric. (1681) 7 This Spiritus Mundi..in 
some places perspires more freely than in other, and causes 
that different verdant colour of the Grass in certain rings 
or circles, where the Country people fancy the Fairies dance. 
1676 — Cyder (1691) 137 The cork being... porous, part of the 
splits. perspire. 1695 Woopwarn Nat, élist. Earth iu, 
i, (1723) 161 |Ileat) perepiine ty at the same Outlets 
with the Water. 1799 G. Smitn Ladoratory 1, 436 The 
water will perspire through the pores of the cup. 

tb. fg. To transpire; to come ont, become 


public; to ‘get wind’. Oss. rare. 

1766 Entick London 1, 142 Tt never perspired what the., 
sum amounted unto. /dfd. 265 The affair perspiring. 

3. intr, Of a person (or the animal body): To 
give out walery fluid through the pores of the skin. 
Originally of insensible perspiration ; later includ- 
ing sensible perspiration or sweating, (Now the 
ordinary sense.) 

1725 N. Rowixson 7h. Physick 180 Dropsical People are 
generally observ'd to sweat much, but perspire little, 176, 
Wescey Ser, 1 Cor, xii, 9 During anight’s sleep, a healthy 
nian perspires one part in four less when he sweats, than 
when he cloes not. 1791 Gendl. Afag. LX). 1. 1099 It is well 
known that for some time past, neither man, woman nor 
child..has been subject to that gross kind of exudation 
which was formerly known by the name of sweat; ..now 
every mortal, except carters, coal-heavers aad Trish Chair- 
men .. merely perspires. 1999 Med. Trad. ¥\. 394 A child is 
much more liable to perspire than an adult. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. \. 121 The heat causes him immediately to per- 
spire profusely. 

trans. +8. To breathe out; to exhale; to 
emit or give off (air, gas, vapour, fire). Os. (or 
Jig. of b.)  -b. To give off (liquid) through pores, 
ether insensibly as vapour, or sensibly as moisture: 
said of organic bodics. 

fi 1680 Morven Geog, Nect. (1685) 329 The Grotta..famous 
for those pestilential Vapors which it perspires. 1683-4 
Romwson in (Aid. Trans, XX1X. 483 The various Effuvia 
perspin'd out of our Globe, a1git Ken Preparatives Poct. 
Wks. 1721 1V. 54 To make Love infinite perspire Devawing 
Fire. 81774 Go.ws. Surm, Exp. Philos. (1776) U1. 39 The 
vapours perspired by the clove tree. 

b. 1707 Fhover /Aysic. Pulse-Watch 88 Bat when the 
Breat quantity of Chyle is perspir'd,..the Spirits are more 
tncreas‘d, and the Ilood is well ratify'd. 1759 tr. Duhanel’s 
Lbush ine xii. 762) 38s ‘Yo perspire off the crudities of the sap, 
1799 Med. Frat. V1. 141 The matter pope nied pencally 
smelt sour, 1807 J. Fo Sautn fhys. Hot. 67 The liquor 
perspired becomes sensible to us by being collected from 
a branch introduced into any sufficiently capacions glass 
vessel. 1837 Penny Cyel. VX. 18 After the blossom unfolds 
it perspires a sweet honey-like fluid. 

Ilence Perspired (-aie1d) f/.a.; Perspi'ring 
vol, sb. and ppl. a. (whence Perspt'ringly adv.); 
Perspt'ry a. (collog.), full of perspiration. 

1664 HI. Morn Afyst. Inig., Apol. tt. xv. 503 An Atmo- 
sphere of perspired vapours. 1699 Benriey Phal. xiii. 
392 Like the perspiring Bodies of living Creatures. 1733 

ULL HorseeHoeing Fnsd, ii, 19 note, As soon as the per- 
spining State returns. 1857G, Bird's Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 
163 If..an organic acid. .be an element of the perspired 
fluid. 1860 Alt Year Kound No 63. 302 Two scedy old 
women,..with.. black, perspiry old gloves. 1864 Evenin, 
Standard 26 May, A Jack-in-the-Green..disporting himself, 
PereRUnD Ely, for the sake of a hardly-earned copper. 1897 

laay Kincstey W, Africa 689 Conscientiously rolled in 
your blanket until the Pe ene stage is well over. 1899 
Allbult's Syst. Med, VAM. 725 Vn health, an actively per- 
spiiing skin is usually a flushed skin. 

t+ Perspot'l, v. Oés. rarem', [f. Per- 2 + 
Spoit v.] ¢rans. To spoil or destroy completely. 

1523 Suraey in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser 1. 1 234 To kepe 
theym togidder unto the tyme that I shall knowe the Duks 
army bee perspoiled. 

Perssh(e, obs. forms of PERisH, PIERCE, 

Perssouar, obs. Sc. form of PURSUER. 

+ Persta-nd, v. Os. rare. [app.a confnsion of 
perceive and understand.) trans. To understand. 

41577 Gascoigne Flowers Wks, (1587) 44 First then you 
mast perstand, T am no stranger 1 But English boy. in 
England borne. 1599 Preve S77 Chron, Wks. (Ruldg.) 492/1 
Say what is your will. that it I may perstand. 

+ Persti-mulate, v. Ods.7are—°,_ [f. ppl. stem 

- of L. ferstimulare, f. PER- 2 + stimulare to stimn- 
late] ¢rans. To stimulate exceedingly, 

re) Cockeaam. Pes stimulate, to provoke, 

tPerstinate, v. Obs. rare°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perstindre, an erroneous reading of prestindre 
to buy, purchase.] 

+ etetun: Perstinate, to set price on a thiag. 

+ Perstre'perous, a. Os. rare. [f. L. per- 
strepére to make much noise: cf. obstreperous.] 
Making much noise; noisy. 

1628 Forp Lover's Afel, 1. i, You're too perstreperous, 
sauce-box, | 

Perstriction (paistri-kfen). [ad. L. (post- 
class.) ferstrictidn-em a rubbing, friclion, n. of 
action f. perstringére : sce PERSTRINGE.] _ 

tl. The action of perstringing; sharp censure; 
crilicism ; stricture. Obs. rare. 

1681 HI. Morr Exf. Dan. Pref. 67 A free perstriction of 
the disorders observable in the Reformed Churches, /éid. 
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ye We There is only a slight perstriction or brief intimation 
of them. - 
2. Surg, An operation for stopping hemorrhage 


‘by compression or tightly drawn ligature of the 


artery. 

1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So +Perstri-ctive a. Ods., of the nature of or 
tending to censure or reprimand. 

1659 Gavven Jears Chk. m. xxi 333 They..make no 
perstrictive or invective stroke against it. 

Perstringe (paistrindz), v.  [ad. L. per- 
stving-éve to bind tightly, draw together, graze, 
rub, blunt, make dull, touch slightly, glance at, 
tonch or wound slightly with words, censure, repri- 
mand; f, PEn- 2 + séringére to tie, bind.J 

+1. ¢rans. To bind tightly; to constrain. rare. 

1684 T. Goonaan Plato's Demon 343 These proportionate 
arguments. .whilst they perstringe the mind, do not con- 
strain the body. 

2. To censure; to take to task ; to pass strictures 
upon ; to crilicize adversely, find fanit with. 

549 in Latimer's Serm, bef. Edw. V1, ii. Pref. (Ath.) 54 
He [Latimer] so frankely and liberallye taxed perstringed 
and openly rehuked..y® peculiar fauts of cettayne of his 
auditours. 1699 Evelyn Acefaria 168 So was T glad to 
find it [the lazy life of friars) justly perstring’d and taken 
notice of by a learned Person. 1831 De Quincey Parr Wks. 
1857 V1. 113, | am endeavouring with the gentlest of knout- 
ings quietly to ‘ perstringe * your errors, Sam Parr !..Per- 
stringing, which was a favoured word of your own, was a 10 
less favoured act. 1880 Edin, Rev. Apr. 382 One of them, by 
name Marcellus, is lightly eek pale cascades meriti'. 

+3. To tonch on; to glance nt; to hint nt. Ods. 

a1619 Fotneray A theom, (1622) Pref. 8 They passe ouer 
them so sleightly, and perstringe them so briefely, that all of 
them may be truly affirmed to haue beene. .rather touched 
then handled. 1653 H. Moat Conject. Caédad. wu. iii. (1713) 
228 But that..these parts of Knowledge should be per- 
stringed by Moses in this History, it seems to me nat to have 
the least probability in it. 1697 Burcuorn Disc. Relig. 
Assemé. 114 ‘To observe when our acighbour is perstring'd 
by such a doctrine. 1706 Piuttirs, To Persiringe, to touch 
lightly, or to glance at a thing in discourse. 1797 T. Gazen 
Diary Lover of Ltt. (810) 43 ‘Vhe prefaces and notes per- 
stringe.. whatever has, of late years, obtained celebrity in 
politics or literature. 


+4. To blunt or dull (the eyes, or light); to 


dazzle; to dim. Obs. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Afor. 644 The interrogations 
also and demaunds [ought to be) nothing darke or intricate: 
lest they doe perstringe and dazzle their cies, who are not 
quicke sighted. 1657 W. Morice Coeva guasi Kown xxii. 
216 The Sun.. by his matchless light perstringeth and 
eclipseth afl other starrs. 1664 If. Hone Alyst. [nig oti. 
vii. 21 The Golden splendour and magnificency of them did, 
it seems, so perstringe the eyes of the simple sort. 

Hence Perstri‘nging v//, 54. ; also Perstringe- 


ment, censure, stricture, criticism. 

cite Doctrine af Devils 88 A perstringing of the eyes 
might delude thesia. ck Sat. Kev. 12 Dec. 669/2 One more 
perstringement and we have done. 

+ Perstru'ct,v. Obs. rare—". [f.L. perstruct., 
ppl. stem of perstrucve lo build up complctely, f. 
PER- 2 + séruére to build.) érans, To construct, 
put together, fashion. 

1547 Booroe Srev. Health cclxxiv. 91 b, The mattere per- 
structed in dewe order and fashion. 

Persuadable (poiswérdib'), @« Also 6 
-yble. [f. PERSUADE v. + -ABLE; but in earlier 
form ad. L. type *persuadibilis, f. persuddére.} 

+1. Having the quality of persuading, persuasive: 
= PERSUASIBLE t. Obs, 

c1g30 L. Cox Xhet, (1899) 41 The ryght pleasaunt and 
parsuadyble arte of Rheloryke. 

2. Of a person: Capable of being persuaded ; 
easy to persuade: = PERSUASIBLE 2. 

1598 FLorio, Sxasibile, perswadable, that may he per- 
swaded. 1679 J. Goouman Penit. Pard. ut iii. On ve Ile 
requires a perswadable, counsellable temper. 1788 CLARA 
Reeve £xeles IL. 89, 1 was rejoiced to find him so rational 
and persuadable. 1877 Mrs. Ouienant Afakers Flor, x. 252 
They had no easy or persuadable ruler in their new Prior. 

+3. Of a thing: That may be recommended to 
acceptance : = PERSUASIBLE 3. Oés. rare. 

1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely u. vii. 275 You confesse your 
selfe that it is persuadeable, but by inducements, namely 
what others haue obserued, fouad, and experienced. 

Hence Persuadabt‘lity (-ibility), Persua‘da- 
bleness; Persua‘dably adv. 

1797 Soutury Let. fo F. May 26 June in Life (1849) 1. 317 

here was a time when I Velicved in the Spersuad bility of 
man, and had the mania of man-mending. 1871 Persuada- 
bility [xee Persuastertity, quol. 1860]. 1889 J. M. Rosert- 
son Ess. Crit, Method 71 The impulse to the struggle is the 
Aotion of persuadibility. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 1V. 277 

From what you intimate of Mr. H.'s Good Humour, and 
his ‘Persuadableness, if ] may so say. 1889 Blackw. Afag. 
Apr. 569 Extraordinary candour and persuadahleness, 1611 
Cotea., Persuasiblentent,”persuadeably. 1632in SHERWOOD. 
[Hence 1828 in Toon, and in Mod. Dicts.] 

Persuade (poiswé'd),v. Also 6-8 perswade, 
(6 Sc. -swaid, -suaid, -suaed). [ad. L. persud- 
dére to bring over by talking, induce, f. PER- 1 or 
2+suadére to advise, recommend, urge as desir- 
able: see SuapE, Suasion; perl. immediately 
from F. persuader, in Oresme 14the., but not in 
general use until 16the.] 

I. To persuade a person, 


| 


n 


PERSUADE. 


1, ¢vans. To indnce (a person) to believe some- 
thing ; to lead to accept a stalement, doctrine, fact, 
etc. ; lo win to a belief or assnrance. Const. ¢ha/ 
(a thing is so), formerly sometimes acc. and inf. 
(a thing fo be so); of (a fact, etc.), rarely szo, 
+t, ort of, + from (a belief, ctc.). Somewhat arch. 

3513 Moar Kick, £7/ Wks, 40 In youth,. which is lighte 
of beliefe and sone perswaded. 1538 Sraaney England. ii. 
29 Yf hyt fi. e. the will] be persuadyd that gud ys y1, and y1 
gud. a1sss Riotey Lament, Churche (1566) B viij, They 
are perswaded it to be truth. 158 Muncaster Positions 
vi. (1887) 41, I would take paines to perswade them by 
argumentes. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa wt. 156 These... 
perswade women that they can foretell them their fortune. 
¢ 1637 A. Waicurt in Hist. Papers (Roxh.) 1 Introd. 6 The 
villanous humour of Jago when he persuades Othello to his 
jealousy. 1647 Taare Comin 1 Cor. viii. 7 No mans speech 
. shall ever perswade me from that opinion. 1651 Hoazes 
Leviath, n. xxv. 132 To perswade their Hearers of the 
Utility..of following their advise, 1691-8 Noaris Pract, 
Dise. (1711) ITT. 39 Men niust oftentimes be persuaded out of 
their Senses, before they can be persuaded into Sense. 1777 
Surawan Sek. Scand. tn. iii, They'll persuade me presently 
I'm at Bengal, 1796 H. Munrea tr. S4-Pierre's Sind. Nat. 
(1799) L. Pref. 31 He could not be persuaded that it actuall 
was only the 24th of January, 18231. C. Grattan Father's 
Curse i, 1 could not have n persuaded to the contrary 
hy a host of cynical philosophers. 1844 Laoy G. C. FULLER. 
tun £ilen Middleton xi, We could persuade her out of 
those notions. 4 2 

b. ref. To bring oneself to believe, convince 


oneself; to arrive at a certain or assured belief; 1o 


become or be snre. 

1542 Upatrin Lett. Lit. Alen (Camden) 4,1 cannot persuad 
myself that your maistershipp hateth in me..any thyng 
excepte vices. 3587 N. T. (Genev.) ed. vig We haue 
permeded our selues better things of you [161z Brsze, 

Wee are perswaded better things of you). 1604 Swaks, 
Oth. Wt. ii, 223, | perswade my selfe, to speake the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. ¢1625 Micron On Death a, 
Fair Infant v, Yet can 1 not perswade me thou art dead. 
1718 J. Cuamaratavnr Kelig, Philos. Pref, (1730) 28 Per- 
swading themselves..that their own Hypotheses will serve 
them, 1873 Viuack Pr. Thule ii, Persuading oneself that 
men and wonien are to be studied in that fashion, 

c. pa. pple, Led Lo believe, brought to the belief; 
‘convinced’, assured, certain, sure. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe (nd, (Arb.) 24 The hole nacion is 

rswaded that they greatly excel all other men. ¢15§95 

‘apt. Wyatt K. Dudley's Voy, WW. dnd. (Hakl. Soc.) 9 Wee 
had sight of a saile. the which wee weare perswaded was 
one of our consorts, 1678 Bonvan /'idgr. 1.152, 1 have a 
Key... that will, Lam persuaded,open any Lock in Doubting 
Castle, 1703 MAvNDAELL Journ. Ferns. (1732) 15 Fully 
perswaded of the truth of it themselves. 1790 Pacey 
Horg Paul, Rom. i. 10 No one, [am persuaded, will suspect 
thac this clause was put into St. Pauls defence. 1852 H. 
Roceas Eel, faith (1853) 282, 1 am thoroughly persuaded 
that the notion..is a fallacy. ee 

d. aésol. To convince, be convincing, carry con- 
viction ; to use persuasion. 

1673 O. Warkex Edue. fr677) 174 Such as perswade as 
wellas delight. 1714 Steele's Poet, Atise. 29 The charming 
Youth Perswades with so much Eloquence and Truth, 1892 
Stevenson & L, Ospoane Wrecker 269 His strong sterling 
face progressively and silently persuaded of his full kaow- 

Ze. 

2. To induce or win over (a person) to an act or 
course of action; to draw the will of (another) to 
something, by inclining his judgement or desire 
to it; to prevail upon, or urge successfully, to do 
something. Const. /o with zz. (formetly sometimes 
that with sudbord. cl.); to, unto, tnfo (an action, 
etc.); also from, out of ( =to dissuade successfally). 

2513 More Asch. 22 Wks. 41 The Quene being in this 
wise perswaded, such woorde sente vnto her sonne, and 
vato her brother. 1526 TinpDace Afatt, xxvii. 20 ‘The chefe 

reestes..had parswaded the people that they shulde axe 

Barrabas. 31579 W. Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue 6 
Yet saw he not a reason to perswade him to let Israell go. 
ss T. Wasutncron tr. Micholay's Voy. 1. xii. 14 [He] vsed 
a! the meanes he coulde to perswade me from it, 1586 A. 
Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 70 ‘Io perswade him to the 
use thereof. a1648 Lo. Heragat flex Viti (1683) 218 
He had accorded divers other conditions, which no other 
persons could have persuaded him unto. 19772 T. Hur 


| Str W. flarrington 1. 121 To persuade the lady into a 


private marriage. a2774 Gotosm. Jiist, Greece 1. 381 To 
rsuade the young and old against too much love lor the 
Bart 1857 Gro, Ettor Scenes Clerical Life, Janet's Ree 
nance vii, Persuading my clients away from me. 1865 
1cKENS Mut. Fr. 1. vi, Be persuaded into being respect- 
able and happy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 1. 128 The maa 
was persuaded to open the door. 
b. absol, (See also 8.) 
1577 Eaaw or Leicester ta Elis Orig. Lette. Ser. 1. HE. 373 
We all do what we can, to persuade from any progress at 
all. 1602 Damiet Civ. Wars u. xxv, A sufficient motive 
to persuade. 1846 G. F.Grauam Ang. Synonyms (1862) 216 
In order to persuade. we address the feelingsand the imaginas 
tion, Ia order to convince, we address the reasoning faculty. 
ce. To get by or as by persuasion, to ‘coax. 


MINCE-1Se, 5 

1887 Nicoray & Hay A. Lincoln 1. i (1890) 25 It required 
+. ¢arnest and intelligent industry to persuade a living 
out of those barren hillocks and weedy hollows. 


+3. To seek to induce (a person) to (or from) 
a belief, a conrse of sction, ctc.; to assure, try to 
convince, ‘impress upon’ (one) ¢haf; to urge, 
plead with, advise or counsel strongly ; with front, 
etc., to advise against a course, to dissuade. Const. 
asin 1 and 2, Obs. 


PERSUADE. 


1gz5 Aap. Warnam in Ellis Orig. Leé?. Ser. us. 1. 3971 In 
caas they finde any maner of sticking or difficultie in thayme, 
not to wade verey far to persuade thayme. 1538 STARKEY 
England 1. it. 52 Men of gret wytt.. began to persuade the 
rest of the pepul to forsake tbat rudnes and vnconily lyfe. 
3gg0 Siz J. Suvtn Disc. Weapons 6 They perswaded him 
with great vehemence, that It was veric meete and con- 


nenient. 1675 Woop Lt/(O. 1. S.) V1. 332, I persuaded the 
society to set it above the arches, but 1 was not then heard. 


1796 Corerioce Lett., to T. Poole (1895) 186 That 1 should 
find you earnestly and vehemently persuading me to prefer 
Acton to Stowey. 1801 — ¢o Southey 362 Dr. Fenwick has 
earnestly persuaded me to try horse-exercise. 

II. To persuade a thing, 

+ 4. To induce belicf of (a fact, statement, opinion, 
etc.) ; to lead one to think or believe; to prove, 
demonstrate. Const. with sisple ob7., or off. cl. 
(with ¢haé, or ace. and rx.) ; and with ¢o, s/o, or 
simple dative of person. Obs. 

1528 G. ne Cassatis, etc. Let. Wolsey in Strype Ecc, Mea. 
1. App. xxiii. 46 1t was wel known and persuaded to the 
Kings Highnes and your Gr. of the gret zeal, love, and 
affection that his Holynes bearith towards them both. /éid. 
49 It bath been persuaded to the Pope,..that there is no 
way to delyver Italy of war, but to commence it in some 
other place. x ~ Witson Ried. (1580) 225 We shalt.. 

erswade theim the rather the truthe of our cause. rg8xr 

- Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor, 2gzh, Surely if Osorins 
can perswade that to be true, he shall beare the bell away. 
1643 Lp. FALKLAND, ete. Lu fallibility (1646) 97 The grossest 
errours, if they.. be but new, may be perswaded to the mul- 
titude. 1685 tr. Bossued’s Docir. Cath. Ch. ii. 3 This is 
what they endeavour to perswade. 

5. To induce the doing or practice of (an act, 
course of action, etc.) by argument, cntreaty, or 
the like; to lead one to do or practise; to urge 
successfully upon one; to induce or lead to by 
reasoning, etc. Const. simple obj., rarely 07. ¢/.; 
with ¢, w/o, or simple dative of petson. arch. 

3538 Bate Thre Lawes 1x Perswadynge all truth, dys: 
swadynge alliniury. xsqz Upart Evasnz. Apoph. 18b, A 
philosophier. .persuadyng the contempte of golde & siluer. 
1560 Waitenornk Arte Warre (1573) 65 To perswade or to 
diswade a thing vnto fewe is verye easie. 1593 SHaxs. 
3 4fen. VI, ni. ni. 176 Your King.. Sends me a Paper to per- 
swade me Patience? 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. |x. 
(1739) 118 The Taxes..were rather perswaded than imposed 
upon them. «1677 Barrow Contenteduess (1714) 43 Rational 
considerations, apt. .to persuade Contentedness, 1753 1. M. 
Accomplished Woman \\, 294 But what need..of so many 
arguments to persuade that which is so conformable to their 
disposition? 1840 f: H. Newman Ch. of Fathers vii. 104 
(tr. Let, of St. Basil), 1 know letters are but feeble instru. 
ments to persuade so great a thing. 

+6. To commend (a statement, opinion, ctc.) to 
acceptance, to urge as Credible or true; to incnlcate ; 
to go to prove, make probable. Const. asin 4. Oés. 

1837 tr. Latimner's 1st Serm. bef. Convo. Avij, They hane 
a wonderfulle prety example, to perswade this thynge. 54a 
Uoan Erasm, Apoph. 234 Thei persuaded not to hym the 
thynge that were false. 553 Kennevy Compend. fract. 
in Wodrow Soc. Mise. (1844) 105 The Jewis perswaded 
circumcisioun to be necessare with Baptime. 1588 Parke 
tr. Alendoza’s Hist. China 128 There was none that better 
coulde..perswade with His Majestie the great importance of 
that ambassage. 16xx Biate Ac?s xix. 8 Disputing and per- 
swading the things concerning the Kingdom of God. «1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. vi. 127 Evidences of probability 
Strongly perswnding the same Truth, 1687 Towerson 
Bafptisin 113 The former of these perswading Men's being 
under sin from some inward principle, 

+7. To commend to adoption, advise, counsel, 
advocate, recommend (an act, course of action, 
etc.). Const. as in 5. Ods, 

152g Aer. Waaram in Ellis Orig. Let. Ser. m. 1. 372 
Muche medling and persuading this Matier to come to 
effecte. 1586 I. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad.\. (1894) 584 
Megabyses.. perswaded the oligarchicall government, 1656 
Ringer Pract. Physick 44 Physicians perswade that. .tbe 
Artery shalt be cut crosse asunder. 1668 Cutrerrer & Coir 
Barthel, Anat. Manual t. vi. 312 In Diseases of the Head 
(if the Circulation did not perswade the contrary) tbe opening 
of the Cephalick Vein would help a little more, 1781 MAban 
Thelyph, 11. 326 He always perswades a public marringe. 


Ill. 8. intr. To use persuasion; to plead, 
expostulate, use inducements to win over to some 
Opinion or some course of action; to do this snc- 


cessfully, to succeed in bringing over or inducing. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 84 He wyll make other 

rsones to coner his offence..or perswade & entreate for 

ym. 1532 Brecon Pomaunder of Prayer Wks. (1560) 1. 
21g The world perswaded vnto vanytyes. 1603 Snans. 
ao” 47.¥. 1.93 How 1 perswaded, how I praid, and 
kneel'd, 1684 tr. Boxet's Mere. Compit. v1. 176 Barber- 
Chirurgeons sometimes perswade to it. 1798 Lanvor Gebir 
1. 72 He went, nor slumber'd in the sultry noon When viands, 
Couches, generous wines, persuade. 

AN. Topersuade with. +9. Touse persuasion 
with, expostulate with, plead with ; sometimes, to 
prevail with. Ods, i 

1581 Ricn Farewell (1846) +79 Not doubtyng but,.that he 
hymself would so perswade with his brother, that sbe 
should bee beard to speake in her owne defence. 1593 
Nasne Christ's T. 2 lesus, whom hee sent from Heanen 
to perswade with these Hus-band-men. xg96 Saks. Aferch. 
Vaan. ii. eaote Magnificoes Of greatest port hane all per- 
swaded with him. 1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavels Dise, 
“ivy 1.235 A good nin may easily have the meanes to 
Perswade with a ticentious and tumultuous people, and so 
reduce them to reason. 1 Bunyan Pilger. u. 62 Whoever 
they could perswade with, t ey made So too, 

th. fg, Of a thing: To have influence or 
Weight with; to prevail or avail with. Ods. 

Von, VII. 
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1618 Le?. in Rushw, A/ist. Cold, (1659) 1. 10 You and t 
well know, that this stile most perswades with them, 16zz 
Maer tr, Ademan's Guzman @ Alf. 1. 146, 1 saw..that 
neither perswasions, nor protestations would perswade with 
her. 31643 Taare Comm, Gen. xxxiv. 23 Profit perswades 
mightily with the multitude, 

+10. a. with clause (with /aé or equivalent) in 
senses 4 and 6. Ods. 

1§35 Cranmer Let. fo Cromwell in Mise, Writ, (Parker 
Soc.) 11. 304, 1 caunot persuade with myself that he so much 
tendereth the king’s cause as he doth his own. 1555 iT. 
Witson RAe?. (1580) Pref., These .. perswaded with the 
what was good, what was bad, and was gainfull for man- 
kinde. 1651 R. Vacauan in Ussher’s Letd, (1686) 561 This 
Evidence doth perswade with me, that Cadwalader went to 
Rome far before Anno 68. 

+b. with obj. clause or infin. expressing purpose, 
in sense 7. Ods. 

ergqo tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1, 161 Quen- 
dreda..wente abowte to persuade with her husbande that he 
should murthere Ethetbertus. 1565 T. Srarceton Fortr. 
Faith 59 S. Augustin persuadeth with him to leaue the 
Manichees. 1603 Wottano Plutarch's Mor. 406 His 
friends perswaded with him that voluntarily, he would.. 
give over this violent and lordly rule. 1637 Hevun Brief 
Answ, Burton 61 His Doctors .. perswaded with bim .. to 
vent that humour, 

+ Persua‘de, 5d. Ods. rare. [f. pree.] An act 
of persuading; persuasion. 

ts90 T. Watson Felogue Death Walsinghant 421 Thy 
feared pertites command my sorrow cease. 1626 Pasth/ul 
Friends 1. i, The king's entreats, Persuades of friends. .can 
{not] move him, 

Persuaded (poiswetdéd), fp/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ED1,] Prevailed upon; convinced; having an 
assured opinion; proved, demonstrated (045.) ; 
induced by persuasion: see the verb, esp. tc. 

3538 Exvor Dict., dmpudsus, perswaded, prouoked, in- 
forced. 1561'T. Norton Calvin's Inst... vii. § § Let this.. 
stand for a certainly persuaded truthe. 
World ix. (1707) 72 This Answer... rather bewrays an 
obstinate, than a perswaded Will. 1837 Ht, Maatingau 
Soc, Amer. 11. 104 Thoroughty persuaded persons. 1860 
Rusnin Aled. Paind vin. § 17 A persuaded or voluntarily 
yielded obedience. 

Hence Persua‘dedly a/v.; Persua‘dedness. 

1638 Foran Fancies t. i, He's our own; Surely, nay most 
ee 1648 Bovtr Seraph. Love i. (1700) 8 From 

ersuadedness that nothing can be a greater Uappiness 
than her Favour. 

Persuadend (passwédend). xonce-wd.  [ad. 
L, persuddendus, gerundive of persuadére to PER- 
SUADE.}] A person who is to be persuaded. 

1865 Grote Plato U1. xxiv. 255 That the topics insisted on 
hy the persuader shall be adapted to the feelings .. of the 
persnadend, 

Persuader (passwé"da1). [f. PERSUADE v. + 
-ER], Cf. obs. F. persuadexr (15-16th ¢.).] One 
who or that which persuades. Const. ofa person, 


formerly also of an action, etc.: see the verb. 
1538 Etvot Dict., Persuasor, a perswader or inducer to 
don thynge. 15§0 Bare Afol. 86 b, Neytheris S. Paule.. 


a persuader of vowes makynge. 1580 Neg. Priny Council | 


Scot, 111. 281 Blamit as the persuaderis of his Hienes in 
sindrie thingis, 1603 Kno.ves Afist, Turks (1638) 148 The 
enill persuaders of rebellion preuailed with him. 1654 R. 
Conrixcton tr. /ustine xxxviii. 458 His friend ..was both his 
Companion, and his perswader to undertake this journey. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan vi. g4 The sweet Perswader speaks. 1838 
Fr. A. Kemece Xesid. in Gee (1863) 35 The canoes... 
are very inviting persuaders to this species of exercise. — 
b. slaxg. Somcthing used to compel submission 


or obedience, as a weapon, spurs, etc. 

1796 Grose Dict. Vlg. T. (ed. 3), Persuaders. spurs, 
1833 Marrvat 2. Siuple xii, He never appeared on deck 
without his 'persuader’, which was three rattans twisted 
into one, like a cable. 1 Diexens Mart, Chuz. xxxiv, 
1 didn't admire his carryin’ tbem murderous little per- 
suaders, and being so ready to use‘em. 3871 'M, Lecranp? 
Camébr. Fresh. xiv, ‘Don't you go in “ persuaders *— 
spurs, you know?! Mr. Pokyr explained. 

Persuadibility, variant of PERSUADABILITY, 


Persuading, v/. sé. [f- as prec. + -1Na1,] 
The action of the verb PERSUADE}; persuasion. 
1530 Patscr. 253/2 Persuadyng, ferswasion, 1535 COvER- 
pate Acés xix, 26 This Paul turneth awaye moch people 
with his persundyng. @ 1614 Donn& Bia@avaros (1644) 198 
This perswading to bis destruction, 16g Horars Leviath. 
ut, xlii, 239 There was then no government by Coercion, 
but only by Doctrine, and Perswading, 
Persua‘ding, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] 
That persuades ; persuasive. : 
1g8t ft Bett Maddon's Answ. Osor. 8 His Epistle is.. 
altogether of the perswading kinde. 1613 SHans, f/en. Vi7/, 
iv. i. 52 He was. Exceeding wise, faire spoken, and per- 
swading. «1641 Be. Mountacu Ae?s & Alon, itt, (1642)173 
An argument, and perswading motive. - 1745 T. RANDALL 
in Sc. Paraphr, xi. vi, Though all men's eloquence adorn’d 
My sweet persuading tongue. _ 
Hence Persna‘dingly adv., persuasively. 
: rggz Hunorr. Perswadynglye, Aerswasibiliter. 1614 J. 
Cooxr 7 Quogue in Dodsley O, P/. VII. 7x Some fitter 
time Sball bring me more persandingly unto her. 
Persuance, obs, form of PURSUANCE. 
+Persua‘se. Obs. rare. [ad. L. persudszs 
(-#¢ stem), f. ppl. stem of persxddére.] Persuasion. 
1599 Poater Angry Wom. Adinged. v. Kj. He may per- 
swade as long as bis perswase Is backt with reason and a 
right-fullsute. /d/d, K ij, What say you ynto my erswase? 
Persuasibility (paiswésibiliti), [f next: 
see -ITY.] The quality of being persuasible; capa- 
bility of being, or readiness to be, persunded. : 


1638 Witktns New | 


PERSUASION. 


1627 Donne Sern. v. 49 When thou shalt have. .infused a 
perswasihility into them and a perswasivenesse into me, by 
thy Spirit. r8qx W. Irvine in Life & Let#. (1866) 111. 236 
Maria Christina miscalculated .. on the persuasibility, if 
1 may use the term, of Espartero, 1860 Hawruorne Afard, 
Faun xxvii, 11. 177 The young counts good-nature and 
easy persuasibility [so ed. 1865; edd. 1871, 79, ‘84, cfe., per- 
suadability] were among his best characteristics. 


Persuasible (poiswé'sib'l), a. [ad. L. per- 
sudsibil-s, f. persuds-, ppl. stem of persuddére to 
PERSUADE: see <BLE. ] 
+1. Having the power to persuade; persuasive. Oés. 


138 Wyctir 1 Cor. ii. 4 Not in persuable[z.7. persuasible, 
Vadlg. persuasibilibus ; 1388 suteli sturyng] wordis of mannis 
wysdom. 1532 More Confut. Barnes yt. Wks. 810/2 One 
.. by hys persuasible wordes had turned the waueringe 

eople. 1580 Harvey in Sferser'’s Ii’ks. (Grosart) 1. 39 
Vhe best and persuasiblest Eloquence. 1647 Trare Cons. 
Col. xi, 4 With probable and persuasible speeches. 

2. Capable of being, or ready to be, persnaded ; 
open to persuasion. 

rgox Ord, Crysten Men W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxi. 278 That 
suche infante fereth & loueth god and were persuasyhle. 
1620 T. Grancea Div. Logike 374 One that is rather per- 
swaisable by mens authoritie, then by reason. 1854 Blacéw. 
Mag. UXXVI. 46 His wife being a persuasihle woman, who 
will hear reason after all. 

+3. Capable of being commended for acceptance; 
credible, plausible. Oés. 

1628 Jackson Creed 1x. xxxvi. § 2 The latter opinion is in 
itself persuasible. « 1643 Lo. FALKLAND, ete. Jafalirbilit 
(1646) 127 Nor [is] Mahumetisme at any time so perswasible 
as Christian religion. 

Hence Persuasibleness, persuasibility; Per- 
sna‘sibly ady., in a persuasible manner; + per- 


' suasively. 


155 in Foxe 4. & Al. (1883) 1802 This man did .. speake 

. earnestly and perswasilly,as euer J heard any. 1755 
Jounson, Persuasiéleness, the quality of being flexible by 
persuasion. [Hence 1818 in Tooo; and in mod. Dicts.] 


Persuasion (poiswézan). Also 6-8 persw-; 
4 -cioun, 6 -eion, -tio(u)n. [ad. L. persadsidn- 
em,n. of action from fersuddére to persuade: perh, 
throngh F. persuasion (14th c. persuacion in 
Oresme, fersuacioun in Gower).] 

1. The action, or an act, of persuading or secking 
to persuade; the presenting of inducements or 
winning arguments; the addressing of reasonings, 
appeals, or entreaties to a person in order to 


induce him to do or believe something. 
1382 Wveur Gaé, v. 8 Forsoth this persuacioun, or softe 
niouynge, is not of byn: that clepide 3ou. 1477 Eart Rivers 


| (Caxton) Dictes 133 Ther may no persuasions nor holsom 


counseil nuaile. 1555 Eoen Decades 24 Seduced by theyr 
perswasions and provocations. 1§95, Suaks. Fohn YoOVOIE 
Ube English Lords By his perswasion, are againe falne off, 


| 3697 Pottea Antiz. Greece i. iii. (1715) 10 These, he, by his 


Persuasions, appeas’d. 3788 Gisson Decl. & &. xv. (1869) 
11.674 The arts of persuasion were tried without success. 
1856 Frovne //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 472 Promises and_per- 
suasions being unavailing, they tried threats. 1867 Free- 
man Nerm. Cong. 1. iv. 257 By force or persuasion, he 
gained ever to his side the Princes of Aquitaine, 
+b. Something tending or intended to induce 
belief or action; an argument or inducement. Ods. 
¢1384 Cnaucea //. Fane w. 364 How thenketh the my 


| eonelusyon...A goode persuasion Quod he hyt is. ¢1450 


tr. De imitatione m. vil. 72 He wil not bileue be wily per- 
sunsions of be enemy. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
695/2 An other that seructh more honest, or that hath better 
perswasions, than he. 1598-9 [E. Forne] Parts 1. (1661) 
42 A sufficient perswasion to all that the Prince. .was mur- 
dered. 1624 Cart, Smitu Virginia mi. 63 For his relation 
we gaue him many toyes, with perswasions to goe with vs. 
c. Power of persuading, persuasiveness. 

r6or Snaks. Twel. N. we iv. 333 Ist possible that my 
deserts to you Can Incke perswasion? 1759 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 1. “xix, Persuasion hung upon his lips, and tbe 
elements of Logic and Rhetorie were so blended up in him. 
1858 Lytton IVhat will ke do vim. i. note, No printer's 
type can record his decorous grace, the persuasion of his 
silvery tongue. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 166 
For teaching there is required a persuasion as well as for 


advocacy, though of a different kind. 


2. a. The fact or condition of being persuaded, 
convinced, .or assured of something; conviction, 


assurance, full belief, 

1534 More in Eltis Orig. Lett. Ser. t. 11, 51 The know- 
ledge of your trew graciouse persuation in that behalfe. 
1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 242 In the verie Elect, and in 
those which are growen to the greatest perswasion. 1667 
Mirton P. Z, x1. 152 Perswasion in me grew That 1 was 
heard with favour. 1777 Priestiey Afaét. & Spir. (1782) 
1. Pref. 8 My doubts were. converted into a full persuasion. 
1855 Brewstea Newson U1. xx. 221 He intimated to Newton 
. his persuasion of Flamsteed's fitness for tbe work, 
- b. With /, That of which one is persnaded ; 
what one is led to believe; a belief, conviction. 

exgro Mone Piews Wks. 14/1 This is a very deadly & 
monstrous perswacion, which hath entred the mindes of 
men. @1687 Perry Pol. Arith, Mare Pref., Examin the 
following Perswasions, which I find too enrrant in the 
World. 1937 Wateetano Eucharist 175 My Perswasion 
-. is, that ie Passage relates not at all to the Eucharist. 
1860 W. Cottins gata ahd e viii, It will always remain 
my private persuasion that fetc.]. ms, 

3. spec. Religious belief or opinion; a form or 

igions belief, ad, Rarely used for 
system of religious belief, a creed. ly 
political opinion. Tlence, b, A body of persons 
holding a particular religions belief; n sect, A 


ination. 
denomin 93 


PERSPIRED. 


(in the human body or any porous body or sub- 
stance) ; to escape by evaporation; lo evaporate ; 


to exhale. Ods. (or arch.) 

5646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 196 A man in the morning 
Is lighter in the scale, because in sleep some pounds have 
perspired. 3664 Powea £24, Philos. 1. 29 The Effluvium’s 
that continually perspire out of all Plants whatsoever. 5669 
.Worupce Syst. Agric. (1681) ig This Spirvztus Alund?..in 
Some places perspires more freely than in other, and causes 
that different verdant colour of the Grass in certain rings 
or circles, where the Country Leis fancy the Fairies dance. 
3676 — Cyder (1691) 137 The cork being.. porous, part of ihe 
spirits. perspire. 1695 Woopwarn Nat. fist. Earth wi. 
i, (1723) 161 {Heat] perspiring-forth at the same Outlets 
with the Water. 5799 c. Situ Ladoratory 1. 436 The 
water will perspire through the pores of the cup. 

tb. fg. To transpire; to come out, become 
public; lo ‘get wind’. Obs. rare. 
. 1766 Enticn Loudon 1. 142 It never perspired what the.. 
sum amounted unto. /déd. 265 The afiaic perspiring. 

3. trir, Of a person (or the animal body): To 
give ont walery fluid throngh the pores of the skin. 
Originally of insensible perspiration ; later includ- 
ing sensible perspiration or sweating, (Now the 
ordinary sense.) 

1725 N. Ropinson 74. Physick 180 Dropsical People are 
generatly observ'd to sweat much, but perspire little. 576. 
Westey Serm, 1 Cor, xiii. 9 During a night's sleep, a heatthy 
man perspires one part in four less when he sweats, than 
when he does not. 1791 Gentil. Afag, LXV. 1 1099 It is well 
known that for some time past, neither man, woman nor 
child..has been subject to that gross kind of exudation 
which was formerly known by the name of swea/;..now 
every mortal, except carters, coal-heavers and Irish Chair- 
men... merely perspires. 1799 Med. Frni.1l. 394 A child is 
much more liable to perspire than an adult. s8q4z Lang 
Arab, Nts. UL. 121 The heat causes him immediately to per. 
spire profusely. 

trans. +8. To breathe out; to exhale; to 
emit or give off (air, gas, vapour, fire). Obs. (or 
Jig. of b.) b, To give off (liquid) through pores, 
cither insensibly as vapour, or sensibly as moistare; 
said of organic bodies, 

& 1680 Moruen Geog. Xec?. (1685) 329 The Gratta.. famous 
for those pestilential Vapors which it perspires. 1683-4 
Rowinson in PArl. Trans. XXX. 483 The various EMfuvia 
perspir'd out of onr Globe. @1z11 Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Wks. 1721 LV. 54 ‘Io make Love infinite perspire Devouring 
Fire. 21774 Gotnsm. Surv. Exp. Philos, (1776) 11. 39 The 
vapours perspired by the clove tree, 

b. 1707 Faover Physic. Pulse-Watch 88 But when the 
great quantity of Chyle is perspird,..the Spirits are more 
increas‘d, and the Blood is well rarify'd. 1759 tr. DuAamed's 
11usb. 00. xii, (1762) 385 ‘To perspire off the crudities of the sap. 
1799 Med. Frat. If. 141 ‘The matter he perspired generally 
smelt sour, 1807 J. E Sura Phys. Bot. 67 The liquor 
perspired becomes sensible to us by being collected from 
a branch introduced into any sufficiently capacious glass 
vessel. 1837 Henny Cye/. 1X. 18 After the blossom unfolds 
it peispires a sweet honey-like fluid. 

Hence Perspired (-2i01d) Ap/.a.; Perspi-ring 
vl, sb. and ppl. a. (whence Perspi-ringly adv.); 
Perspi'ry a. (collog.), full of perspiration. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Inig., Apfol. nt xv. 503 An Atmo- 
sphere of perspired vapours. 1 Bentiey Phal. xiii, 
392 Like the perspiring Bodies of living Creatures. 1733 

utl /lorse-Hoeing Husb, ii, 19 note, As soon as the per- 
spiring State returns. 21887 G, Bird's Urin, Deposits {ed. 5) 

163 If..an organic acid..be an element of the perspired 
fluid. 1860 47 Vear Round No. 63. 302 Twa seedy old 
women,..with.. black, perspiry old ious 1864 Event 
Standard 2 May, A Jack.in-the-Green..disporting Maret 
Reeniely, for the sake of a hardiy-earned copper. 1 

lary Kinastey IV, Africa 689 Conscientiously rolled in 
your blanket until the Perna stage is well over. 1899 
Alltbutt's Syst. Med. VV. 725 in health, an actively per- 
spiting skin is usually a flushed skin. 

+Perspot'l, v. Obs. rare, [f. Pen- 2 + 
Spoin v.] érans. To spoil or destroy completely. 

5523 Surrey in Ellis Ordg. Let/. Ser 1. 1 234 To kepe 
theym togidder unto the tyme that I shall knowe the Duks 
army bee perspoiled. 

: Perssh(e, obs. forms of Perisu, Pierce. 

Perssouar, obs. Sc. form of PuRSUER. 

+ Persta:nd, v. Ols. rare. [app.a confusion of 
percetve and understand.) irans. To understand. 

41577 Gascoicne Flowers Wks, (1587) 44 First then you 
Must perstand, I am no stranger 1 But English boy, in 
England borne. 5599 PreLe Sir Clyon. Wks. (Rtldg.) 492/1 
Say what is your will, that it I may perstand. 

+ Persti-mulate, v. Obs.rare—°, [f. ppl. stem 

- of L. perstimulare, {. PER- 2 + stimuldre to stimu- 


late.) ¢vans. To stimulate exceedingly. 
* 2623 Cocreram. Pes stinrulate, to prouoke. 
: + Perrstinate, wv. Obs. rare-°, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perstindre, an erroneous reading of prestindre 
to buy, purcbase.] 

5623 Cockeram, Perstinate, to set price on a thing, 

+ Perstre'perous, 2. Obs. rare, [f. L. per- 
strepére to make much noise: cf. odstreperous.] 
Making much noise; noisy, 

1628 Foro Lover's Mel. u. i, You're too perstreperous, 
sauce-box. 


Perstriction (poustri‘kfon). [ad. L. (post- 
class.) ferstrictién-ent a subbing, friction, n. of 
action f, perstringére : sec PERSTRINGE.] _ 

+1. The action of perstringing; sharp censure; 
criticism; stricture. Ods. rare, 


1681 H. Morr “xf. Dan. Pref. 67 A free perstriction of 
the disorders observable in the Reforined Churches, 25i¢, 


732 


ii. 48 There is only a slight perstriction or brief intimation 
of itera 


2. Surg. An operation for stopping haemorrhage 


‘by compression or lightly drawn ligature of the 


artery. 

1893 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

So ‘Perstri-otive a. Obs., of the nature of or 
tending to censure or reprimand. 

3659 Gauoen Tears Ch, m. xxi. 333 They .. make no 
perstrictive or invective stroke against it. 

Perstringe (paistrindz), v. [ad. L. fer- 
string-ére to bind tightly, draw together, graze, 
tb, blunt, make dull, touch slightly, glance at, 
touch or wound slightly with words, censure, repri- 
mand; f, PER- 2 + strtstgdve to tic, bind.] 

+1. ¢rans. To bind tightly ; to constrain. rare. 

1684 T. Gopparn Plato's Denton 343 These proportionate 
arguments. whilst they perstringe the mind, do not con- 
strain the body. 

2. To censure; to take to task ; to pass strictures 
upon ; to criticize adversely, find fault with. 

1549 in Latimer's Sern: bef Edw. V1,ii, Pref. (Arb) 54 
He famed so frankely and liberallye taxed perstringed 


and openly rebuked..y® peculiar fants of certayne of his 


auditours. 2699 Evetyn Acefaria 168 So was I glad to 
find it [the lazy life of friars] justly perstring'd and taken 
notice of by a learned Person. 1831 De Quincey Parr Wks, 
1857 VI. 113, I am endeavouring with the gentlest of knout- 
ings quietly to ‘perstringe* your errors, Sam Parr !..Per- 
stringing, which was a favoured word of your own, was a no 
less favoured act. 1880 £din. Rev. Apr. 382 One of them, b 
name Marcellus, is lightly perstringed as ‘ praetenuis meriti', 
+3. To touch on; to glance at; to hint at. Ods. 
@1619 Fotneray A theont, (1622) Pref. 8 ee passe ouer 
them so sleightly, and perstringe them so briefely, that all of 
them may be truly affirmed to haue beene. eile touched 
then handled. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabal, 11. iit, (1713) 
228 But that..these parts of Knowledge should be per- 
stringed by Moses in this History, it seems to me not to have 
the least probability in it. 1697 Borcnorg Dise. Relig. 
Assentb, 114 To observe when our neighbour is perstring’d 
by such a doctrine. 1706 Piuiies, To Merstringe, to touch 
lightly, or to glance ata thing in discourse. 19797 T. Green 
Diary Lover of Lit. (1810) 43 The prefaces and notes per- 


| stringe..whatever has, of late years, obtained celebrity in 


politics or literature. 


+4. ‘Vo blunt or dull (the eyes, or light); to 


dazzle; to dim. Ods. 

1603 Hoiiann Pludarch's Mor. 644 The interrogations 
also and demaunds [ought to be} nothing darke or intricate: 
lest they doe perstringe and dazzle their cies, who are not 
quicke sighted. 1657 WW. Morice Coeva guasi Kowy xxii. 
216 The Sun..by his matchless light perstringeth and 
eclipseth all other starrs. 3664 H, More Afyst. /nig. 1.1. 
vii. 21 The Golden splendour and magnificency of them did, 
it seems, so perstringe the eyes of the simple sort. 

Hence Perstringing vi/, sb. ; also Perstringe- 
ment, censure, stricture, criticism, 

ee Doctrine of Devils 88 A perstringing of the eyes 
might delude thein. oe Sat, Rev. 12 Dec. 669/2 One more 
perstringement and we have done. 

+Perstru‘ct,v. Obs. rare—". [f.L. perstract-, 
ppt. stem of fersirudre to build up completely, f 

ER- 2 + struére to build.) ¢rans. To construct, 
put together, fashion. 

1547 Boorve Srev. Health cclxxiv. 91h, The mattere per. 
structed in dewe order and fashion. 

Persuadable (poiswédaib'l), @ Also 6 
-yble. [f PensuaDE v, + -ABLE; but in earlier 
form ad. L, type *persuadibilis, f. persuadére.] 

+1. Having the quality of persuading, persuasive: 
= PERSUASIBLE 1. Ods. 

¢1sz30 L, Cox Rhed, (1899) 41 The ryght pleasaunt and 
parsuadyble arte of Rhetoryke. 

2. Of a person: Capable of being persuaded ; 
easy to persuade: = PERSUASIBLE 2. 

1598 Frorto, Suasibide, perswadable, that may be per- 
swaded. 1679 J.Goonman Penit. Pard. 1. iii. (1713) 310 He 
requires a perswadable, counsellable temper. 1788 CLARA 
Reeve £extes 111,89, | was rejoiced to find him so rational 
and persuadable. 3877 Mrs. Outeuant Makers Flor. x. 252 
They had no easy or persuadable ruler in their new Prior. 

+3. Of a thing: That may be recommended to 
acceptance : = PERSUASIBLE 3. Obs. rave. 

1617 Cotiins Def Bp. Edy tt. vii. 275 You confesse your 
selfe that it is persuadeable, but hy inducements, namely 
what others haue obserued, found, and experienced. 

Hence Persuadabi'lity (-ibi-lity), Persua‘da- 
bleness; Persua‘dably adz. 

1797 Soutnry Le. to ¥. May 26 June in Life (1840) I. 317 
There was a time when I believes in the Be nla of 
man, and had the mania of man-mending. 1871 Persuada- 
bility [see Persvasipiutty, quot, 1860]. 1889 J. M. Ropert- 
son Exs. Crit. Method 71 The impulse to the struggle is the 
notion of persuadibility. 2742 Rickarpson Pamela 1V. 277 
From what you intimate of Mr. H.'s Good Humour, and 
his ‘Persuadableness, if | may so say. 1889 Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 569 Extraordinary candour and persuadableness. 5612 
Corcr., Persuasibientent,*persuadeably. 163ain SHerwoop, 
[Hence 1818 in Toon, and in Mod. Dicts.] 

Persuade (poisw2'd), v. Also 6-8 perswade, 
(6 Sc. -awaid, -suaid, -suaed). [ad. L. persuad- 
dére to bring overs by talking, induce, f. Per- 1 or 
2 + suddére to advise, recommend, urge as desir- 
able: sec SuapE, Suasion; perh, immediately 
from F. persvader, in Oresme 14the., but not in 
general nse until 16th c.} 

I. To persuade @ fersort. 


PERSUADE. 


1, ¢vans. To induce (a person) to believe some- 
thing ; to lead to nccept a statement, doctrine, fact, 
etc. ; to win to a belief or assurance. Const. ¢ha¢ 
(a thing is so), formerly sometimes ace. and inf. 
(a thing fo be so); of (a fact, elc.), rarcly rrfo, 
+ ¢0, out of, + from (a belief, etc.). Somewhat arch, 

1533 More Rich. 1/1 Wks. 40 In_youth,..which is lighte 
of beliefe and sone perswaded. 1538 Srarney England ii, 
29 YE hyt [i. e. the will] be persuadyd that gud ys yl, and y1 
gud. assss Rivtey Lament. Churche (1566) Bviij, They 
are perswaded it to be truth. 558: Muxcasrer Positions. 
vi. (1887) 41, I would take paines to perswade them hy 
argumentes. s600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ut. 156 These... 
perswade women that they can foretell them their fortune. 
¢1637 A. Wricut in Hist. Pagers (Roxb.) 1. Introd. 6 The 
villanous humour of Jago when he persuades Othello to his 
jealousy. 1647 ‘'rarr Comm 1 Cor. viii. 7 No mans speech 
..shall ever perswade me from that opinion, 165: Hosges 
Leviath. w. xxv. 132 ‘Yo perswade their Hearers of the 
Utility..of following their advise. 1691-8 Norris Pract, 
Disc. (1711) TU. 39 Men must oftentimes be persuaded out of 
their Senses, before they can be persuaded into Sense. 5777 
Suerivan Sch, Scand. 1n. iii, They'll persuade me presently 
V’m at Bengal. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nai, 
(1799) 1. Pref. 3: He could not be persuaded that it actuall 
was only the 24th of January. 1823 ‘l'.C. Grattan Father's 
Curse i, 1 could not have beca persuaded to the contrary 
by a host of cynical philosophers. 1844 Lapy G. C. FuLiER- 
ton Ellen Middieton xi, We could peisuade her out of 
those notions, E y 

b. reft. To bring oneself to believe, convince 
oneself; to arrive at a certain or assured belief; to 


become or be sure. 

1542 Upatin Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 4, 1 cannot persuad 
myself that your maistershipp hateth in meray thyng 
excepte vices. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Hed. vi g We haue 

rswaded our selues better things of you [16ss Biate, 

Wee are perswaded better things of you]. s60q Suars. 
Oth. ws. iit 223, 1 perswade my selfe, to speake the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. ¢1625 Mitton On Death of 
Fair [nfantv, Vet can | not perswade me thou art dead. 
1718 J. Cuampertayne Relig, Philos. Pref. (1730) 28 Per- 
swading themselves,.that their own l[ypotheses will serve 
them, 1873 Brack Pr. Thule ii, Persuading oneself that 
men and women are to be studied in that fashion. 

ec. pa. pple. Led to believe, brought to the belief; 
‘convinced ’, assured, certain, sure, 

3553 Even 7'reat, Newe /nd. (Arb.) 24 The hole nacion is 

erswaded that they greatly excel all other men. ¢1s95 

Cart. Wyatt 2. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 9 Wee 
had sight of a saile..the which wee weare perswaded was 
one of our consotts, 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 152, I have a 
Key.. that will, I am persuaded, open any Lock in Doubting 
Castle. 2703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Jerus. (1732) 15 Fully 
perswaded of the truth of it. themselves. “1790 PALey 
Horx Paul. Rom, i. 10 No one, I am persuaded, will suspect 
that this clause was put into St. Pauls defence. 1852 H. 
Rocers Eeé, Faith (1853) 282, 1 am thoroughly persuaded 
that the notion. .is a fallacy. tebe 

d. adsol. To convince, be convincing, carry con- 


viction ; to use persuasion. 

1673 O. Wauner Edne, (1677) 174 Such as perswade as 
wellas delight. 1714 Steede's Poet. Blisc. 29 The charming 
Youth Perswades with so much Eloquence and Truth. s892 
Stevenson & L. Osporne Wrecker 269 His strong sterling 
face progressively and silently persuaded of bis full know- 
ledge. 

2. To induce or win over (a person) to an act or 
course of action; to draw the will of (another) to 
something, by inclining bis judgement or desire 
to it; to prevail upon, or urge successfally, to do 
something. Const. ¢o with r#7. (formerly sometimes 
that with sudord, cl.); to, unto, into (an action, 
etc.) ; also frou, out of ( =to dissuade successfully). 

5553 More Rich, /77 Wks. 41 The Quene being in this 
wise perswaded, such woorde sente vnto her sonne, and 
vnto her brother. 5526 Tinpate A/att. xxvii. 20 The chefe 

reestes..liad parswaded the people that they shulde axe 

rrabas, 1579 W. Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue 6 
Yet saw he not a reason to perswade him to let Israell go. 
3585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xii. 34 [He] vsed 
al the meanes he coulde to perswade me from it, 3586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 70 To perswade him to the 
usc thereof, a 3648 Lo, Hersert fen. VisT (1683) 218 
He had accorded divers other conditions, which no other 
persons could have persuaded him unto. 3771 T. Hv 
Str W. Harrington 1, 121 To persuade the lady into a 
private marriage. a@1774 Gotpsm. J/ist. Greece 1. 381 To 

rsuade the young and old against too much love for the 
Bie 1857 Gro. Evior Scenes Clerical Life, Janet's Ke- 

entance vii, Persuading my clients away from me. 1865 

1cKENS Afut. Fr. 1. vi, Be persuaded into being respect- 
able and happy. 1875 Jowetr Pato (ed. 2) I. s28 The man 
was cet 4 to open the door, 

b. adsol. (See also 8.) 

1877 Eart or Leicesten in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 373 
We all do what we can, ta persuade from any progress at 
all. 1602 Damien Cry. Wars u. xxv, A sufficient motive 
topersunde. 1846 G. F. Granan Eng. Synonynts (1862) 216 
In order to persuade, we address the feelings and the imagina- 
tion. In order to convince, we address the reasoning faculty. 

ce. To get by or as by persuasion, to ‘coax’, 
nonce-ttse. is 

1887 Nicorav & Hay A. Lincoln I. i. (1890) 25 It required 
+. carnest and intelligent industry to persuade a living 
out of those barren hillocks and weedy hollows. 

+8. To seek to induce (a person) to (or from) 
a belief, a course of action, ete.; to assurc, try to 
convince, ‘impress upon’ (one) ¢hat; to urge, 
plead with, advise or counscl strongly ; with from, 
etc., to advise against a course, to dissuade. Const. 
as in IT aud 2. Oés. 


PERSUADE. 


gag Aa. Waantam in Ellis Orig. Letd, Ser. nt, I. 371 Ta 
caas they finde aay maner of sticking or difficultie in thayme, 
not to wade verey far to persuade thayme. 2538 Starkey 
England \. ii. 52 Men of gret wytt.. began to persuade the 
rest of the pepul to forsake tbat rudnes and vncomly U8 
3g90 Sir J. Suvtu Disc. Weapons 6 They perswaded him 
with great vehemence, that tt was _verie meele and con- 
uenient. 3675 Woon £1/¢(O. 11. 5S.) 11. 342, 1 persnaded the 
society to set it above the arches, but ] was not thea heard. 
2796 Corerince Lett., to T. Poole (1895) 186 That 1 should 
find you earnestly and vehemently persuading me to prefer 
Acton to Stowey. 1801 — fo Southey 362 Dr. Feawick has 
earnestly persuaded me lo try horse-exercise. 

IL. To persuade a@ thing. 

+ 4. To induce belief of (a fact, statement, opinion, 
¢tc.); to lead one to think or believe; to prove, 
demonstrate. Const. with simple ob7., or 05/. cl. 
(with ¢hat, or ace. and i#/.) ; and with ¢o0, s/o, or 
simple dative of person. Oé:, 

1ge8 G. oz Cassauis, etc. Led. Wolsey ia Strype Eccl, Mert, 
1, App. xxiii 46 lt was wel kaown and persuaded to the 
Kings Highnes and your Gr. of the gret zeal, love, and 
affection that his Holynes bearith towards them both, /4d, 
49 It hath been persuaded to the Pope,,.that there is no 
way to delyver ne of war, bul to commence it ia some 
other place. 2 ~ Witson A/ie?, (1580) 225 We shall.. 

rswade theim the rather the truthe of our canse. 158: 

. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 292b, Surely if Osorins 
can perswade that to be true, he shall beare the bell away. 
1643 Lo, FaLkcann, ete. J fallidility (1646) 97 The grossest 
errours, if they.. be bat new, may be perewiied to the mul- 
titude, 1685 tr. Lossuet's Doctr. Cath. Ch. ii. 3 This is 
what they endeavour to perswade, 

5. To induce the doing or practice of (an act, 
course of action, elc.) by argument, entrealy, or 
the like; to lend one to do or practise; to urge 
successfully upon one; to induce or lead to by 
reasoning, etc. Const. séple obj., rarely 06/7. ¢/.; 
with fo, s#fo, or simple dalive of person. arch. 

1938 Bate Zhre Lawez 11 Perswadynge all truth, dys: 
awadynge alliniury. zgqa Upatt L£rasuz. Apoph. 1&b, A 
philosophier, persuadyag the coatempte of golde & siluer. 
1560 Waitenorne Arte Varre (1573) 65 To perswade or to 
diswade a thiag vnto fewe is verye easie, 1593 Stans. 
3 ften. VI, wi. iii. 176 Your King. .Sends me a Paper to per- 
awade me Patience? 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gove. Eng. Ix. 
(3739) 1:8 The Taxes.. were rather perswaded than imposed 
upon them, @1677 Barrow Contenteduess (1714) 43 Rational 
considerations, apt..to persuade Contentedness, 1753 |.. M. 
Accomplished Woman V1. 294 Bat what need..of so man 
arguments to persuade that which is so conformable to their 
disposition? 1840 J. H. Newman Ch. of Fathers vii. 104 
(tr. Let. of St. Basil), 1 kaow letters are but feeble instra- 
ments to persnade so great a thing. 

+6. To commend (a statement, opinion, ctc.) to 
acceptance, to urge as credible or true; to inculcate; 
to goto prove, make probable. Const. asin 4. Oss. 

1537 tr. Latimer's vst Sernt. bef. Convoc. Avij, They haue 
a wanderfulle prety example, to perswade this thyage. 2542 
Unate Erarm, Apoph, 234 Thei persuaded not con the 
thynge that were false. 1553 Kenneov Compend. Sract, 
in IWodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) ie The Jewis perswaded 
circumeisioan to be necessare with Baptime. 2388 Parka 
tr. Afendosa’s Hizt, China 128 There was none that beiter 
coulde..perswade with His Majestie the great importance of 
that ambassage. 162 Bate Acts xix. 8 Disputing and per- 
swadiag the things concerning the Kingdom of God. a 1677 
Hace Prin. Orig. Mau. 1. vi. 127 Evidences of probability 
Strongly perswading the same Trath, 1687 Towerson 
ie 323 The former of these perswading Mea‘s being 
under sin from some iaward principle, - 

+7. To commend to adoption, advise, counsel, 
advocate, recommend (an act, course of action, 
etc.). Const, ns in 5. Obs. 

zszg Aar. Waruam in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser, mi. 1. 377 
Muche mediling and persuading this Matier to come to 
eflecie, 2586 ‘1. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. \. (1594) 584 
Megabyses..perswaded the oligarchicall government, 1656 
Rinccey Pract. Physick 44 Physicians perswade that..the 
Artery shall be cut crosse asunder. 1668 Cutrepper & Core 
Barthel, Anat, Manual i, vi. 312 1a Diseases of the Head 
tif the Circulation did not perswade the contrary) the opening 
of the Cephalick Vein would helpa little more. 178 Mavan 
Thelyphy 111. 326 Ye always perswades a public marriage. 

IIT. 8. intr. To use persuasion; to plead, 
expostulate, use inducements to win over to some 
Opinion or some course of action; to do this sne- 
cessfully, to succeed in bringing over or inducing. 

1586 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 84 He wyll make other 

rsones to couer his offence..or perswade & entreate for 

ym. 31539 Becon Pomaunder or iaeyr Wks, ed 1, 
215 The world perswaded vato vanytyes. 1603 Suaxs. 
Meas. for M.v. 1.93 How 1 perswaded, how 1 praid, and 
knecl'd. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. v1. 176 Barber- 
Chirurgeons sometimes perswade to it. 1798 Lanoor Gebir 
3. 72 He went, nor slumber‘d ia the sultry nooa When viands, 
couches, generous wines, persuade. 

AV. Tofpersuade with. +9. Touse persuasion 
With, expostulate with, plead with; sometimes, to 
prevail with. Os. 

1581 Ricu Fureved! (1846) 179 Not doubtyng but. that he 
hymself would so perswade with his brother, that she 
shuuld bee heard to speake in her owne defence. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T. 2 lesus, whom hee seat froin Heauen 
to perswade with these Hus-band-men. 2596 Swans. Jerch, 
Vout. ii, 28 The Magnificoes Of greatest port haue all per- 
swaded with him, 1636 E. Dacnes tr. Mfachiavel’s Disc. 
Livy 1.235 A good man may easily have the meanes to 
Perswade with a licentious and tumultuous people, and so 
reduce them to reason, 1684 Bunvan Pilger. uw. 62 Whoever 
they could perswade with, they made so too. 
+b. fg. Of a thing: To have inflaeace or 
Weight with; to prevail or nvail with, Ods. 
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1638 Left. in Rushw. fist. Coll, (3659) 1. 10 You and I 
well know, that this stile most perswades with them, s6aa 
Maaar tr. Alenian's Guzman ad’ Alf 1. 146, | saw,,that 
neither perswasions, nor protestations would perswade with 
her. 2643 Taare Comnz. Gen. xxxiv. 23 Profit perswades 
mightily with the maltitude. " 

+10. a. with clause (with ¢4a¢ or equivalent) in 
senses 4 and 6. Oés. 

1535 Caanmea Let. to Cromwell in Mize, Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) 11. 304, I cannot persande with myself that he somuch 
tendereth the king’s cause as he doth his own. 1553 4G 
Witson Rhet, (1580) Pref, ‘hese .. perswaded with them 
what was good, what was bad, and was gainfull for man- 
Kinde. 165: R. Vavouan in Ussher’s Letd. (1686) 561 This 
I:videace doth perswade with me, that Cadwalader went to 
Rome far before Anno 680, 

+b. with obj, clause or infin. expressing purpose, 


in sense 7. Oés. 

exggo tr. Pol. Vergy. Eng. Iist, (Camden) I. 161 Quen- 
dreda. .wente abowte to persuade with her husbande that be 
shoald murthere Ethelbertus, 1565 T. Starceton Fortr. 
Faith 59 S. Augustia persuadeth with him to leaue the 
Manichees, 2603 Hottanon Piuéarch's Mor. 406 His 
friends perswaded with him that voluntarily, he would.. 
give over this violent and lordly rale. 1637 Hevtis Bricf 
Answ, Burton 61 His Doctors .. perswaded with him .. to 
vent that hamour. 

+ Persuade, st. Obs. rare. [f. prec.) Anact 
of persuading ; persuasion. 

1g90 T. Watson Eglogue Death Walsingham 421 Thy 
Jeornd pereeladles command my sorrow cease. 1626 Faithful 
Friends 1, i, The king’s entreats, Persuades of friends..can 
[not] move him. 

Persuaded (paiswérdéd), p/.a. [fas prec. 
+-ED1.] Prevailed upon; convinced; baving an 
assured opinion; + proved, demonstrated (ods.); 
induced by persuasion: see the verb, esp. 1c. 

2838 Exrvot Dict., /mpulsus, perswaded, prouoked, in- 
forced. 15611. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1, vii. § 5 Let this.. 
stand for a certainly persuaded truthe, 1638 Witkins Nez 
World ix. (1707) 72 This Answer .. rather bewrays an 
obstinate, than a perswaded Will. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. 1. 104 Thoronghly persuaded persons, 1860 
Ruskin Mod, Paint vii.t §17 A persnaded or voluntarily 
yielded obedience, 

Hence Persua‘dedly adv.; Persua‘dedness. 

1638 Foro Fancies 1. i, He's our own; Surely, nay most 

rsuadedly. 1648 Bove Seraph. Love i. (1700) 8 From 
ersnadedness that nothing caa be a greater Happiness 
than her Favour. 

Persuadend (paiswérdend). tonce-wd.  [ad. 
L. persuddendus, gerundive of persuddere lo PEr- 


SUADE.} A person who is to be persuaded. 

1865 Grote Plato Il. xxiv. 255 That the topics insisted on 
by the persuader shall be adapted to the [feelings .. of the 
persuadend, 

Persuader (passwa'das). [f. PERSUADE v. + 
-ER!, Cf. obs. F. fersteadeur (15-16th ¢.).] One 
who or that which persuades. Const. ofa person, 


formerly also of an action, etc.: see the verb. 

3538 Etvor Déet., Persuasor,a perswader or inducer to 
doathynee. 31550 Bare Aol, 86 b, Neytber is S. Panle.. 
n persuader of vowes makynge. 1580 Aeg. Privy Council 
Seof, VL 28: Dlamit as the persnaderis of his Hienes in 
sindrie thingis. 1603 Knotues A/ist. Te rks (1638) 148 The 
euill persuaders of rebellion preuailed with him. 1654 R. 
Conrincton tr. fustine xxxviil. 458 His friend. .was both his 
Companion, and his perswader to undertake this journey. 
1718 Rowetr. Lucan vi. 94 The sweet Perswader speaks, 1838 
Fa, A. Kemare Resid. in coe (2863) 35 The canoes., 
are very inviting persuaders to this species of exercise, — 

b. s/ang. Something used to compel submission 
or obedience, as a weapon, spurs, etc. 

3795 Grose MDict. Vulg. T. (ed. 3), Persuaders, spurs, 
1833 Marnvat P. Simple xii, He never appeared on deck 
without his ‘persuader, which was three rattans twisted 
into one, like a cable. x Dickens Afart, Chuz. xxxiv, 
I dida’t admire his carryia’ them murderous little per- 
suaders, and being so ready to use‘em. 1872 'M. Lecrann? 
Camby. Freshm. xiv, ‘Don't you go in “ persuaders "— 
spats, you know?" Mr. Pokyr explained. 

Persuadibility, variant of PersuaDaBILtty. 

Persua‘ding, v//. sé. [f as prec. + -1na1}.] 
The action of the verb PERSUADE} persuasion. 

3530 Parscr. 253/2 Persuadyng, persuasion, 1535 Coven 
pate Acts xix. 26 This Paul tarneth awaye moch people 
with his persuadyng. a 1614 Donne Bia@ovares (1644) 198 
This perswading to his destruction, 1651 Hoanrs Leviath, 
ut. xlii, 289 There was thea ao government by Coercion, 
but oaly by Docirine, and Perswading, 

Persua‘ding, Af/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.} 


That persundes ; persuasive. 
rg8 J. Bert. Maddon's Answ. Osor. 8 His Epistle is.. 
altogether of the perswading kinde. 1613 Suaxs. fien. ViT/, 


tv i. 52 He was.. Exceeding wise, faire spoken, and per: 
swading. a 2641 Bp. Mountacu Aeés & Jfon., iit, (16421273 
An argament, and perswading motive. - 2745 T. RANDALL 
in Se. Pavaphr, xt. vi, Though all mea's eloquence adorn'd 
My sweet persuading tongue. 

Hence Persna‘dingly adv., persuasively. 

tsa Hucoer. Perswadynglye, Aerswasibiliter. 1614 J. 
Cooxr Zu Quogue in Dodsley O. Pi. VII. 71 Some fitter 
time Shall bring me more persuadingly unto her, 

Persuance, obs. form of PURSUANCE. 

+Persuase. Os. rare. [ad. L. fersudsus 
(-# stem), f. ppl. stem of persueddére.| Persuasion. 
~ 3599 PorteR Aagry Wom. Abined. vy. Kj. He may per- 
swade as long as his perswase Is backt with reason and a 
right-fullsute. /6fd, K ij, What say you vnto my wase? 

Persuasibility (poiswesibiliti), (f. next: 
see -ITy.] The quality of being persuasible; capa- 
bilily of being, or readiness to be, persuaded. == 


PERSUASION. 


t6a7 Dosxr Serm.v. 49 Whea thou shalt have. infused o 
perswasibility Into them and a perswasivenesse into me, by 
thy Spirit, 18ga W. Tavinc la Life & Lett, (1866) 111. 236 
Maria Christina miscalculated .. on the persuasihility, if 
I may use the term, of Espartero. 1860 HawTuorne Afurd. 
Faun slab is une ene eee es pees: and 
easy persuasibility [20 ect, 1865; edd. 1871, '79, ‘84, efe., per- 
suadability] were among his best characteristic. Uni 

Persuasible (posswéstb'l), a. [ad. L. ger- 
sudsibil-is, {. persuds-, ppl. stem of persuddére \o 
PERSUADE: see -BLE.] 


+1. Having the power topersuade; persuasive. Ods. 

338a Wvctir 1 Cor. ii. 4 Not ja persuable[z.”, persuasible, 
Vale, persuasibilibus 5 1388 suteli sturyag] wordis of mannis 
wysdom, 1532 More Confué, Barnes vitt, Wks. 810/2 One 
--by hys persnasible wordes bad turned the waueringe 

ople, 2580 Harvey ian Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) 1. 39 
The best and persuasiblest Eloquence. 1647 Taare Comet. 
Col. xi. 4 With probable and persuasible speeches. 

2. Capable of being, or ready to be, persuaded ; 
open to persuasion. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) Ww. xxi, 278 That 
suche infante fereth & loueth god and were persuasyble. 
3620 T. Gaancen Div. Logike 374 One that is rather per- 
swaisable by mens authoritie,then by reason. 1854 Blackw, 
Afag. LKXVI, 46 His wile belag a persuasible woman, who 
will hear reason after all. 

+ 3. Capable of being commended for acceptance; 


credible, plausible. Ods. 

2628 Jackson Creed tx. xxxvi. § 2 The latter opinion is in 
itself persuasible. a 2643 Lo. FaALKLAnn, etc. /nfaluditit 
oe 127 Nor [is] Mahametisme at any time so perswasible 
as Christian religion. 

Hence Persua‘sibleness, persuasibility; Per- 
sua‘sibly adzv., in a persunsible manner; + per- 
suasively. 

1gss in Foxe A. & Af. (1583) 1802 This man did .. speake 
-. earnestly and perswasibly,as ever I heard any. 1755 
Jonnson, Persuasibleness, the quality of being flexible by 


| persuasion. [Hence 1818 in Toop; and ia mod. Dicts.] 


Persuasion (p2isw2'zan). Also 6-8 persw-; 
4 -cioun, 6 -cion, -tio(u)n. [ad. L. persnasion- 
ent,n. of action from fersuddére to persuade; perh, 
through F. persuasion (14th ce. persuacion In 
Oresme, fersuactorn in Gower).] 

1. The action, or an act, of persuading or seeking 
to persuade; the presenting of inducements or 
winning arguments; the addressing of reasonings, 
appeals, or entreaties to a person in order to 


_ induce him to do or believe something. 


3382 Wycuip Gal, v, 8 Forsoth this persuacioun, or softe 
mouynge, is not of hym that clepide you, 1477 Eart. Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictez 133 Ther may ao persuasions nor holsom 
connseil anaile. 3555 Even Decades 24 Seduced by theyr 
perswasions and prouocations. 1595 SNaKs, John v. v, 11 
The English Lords By his perswasion, are againe falne off. 
2697 Portier Antiz. Grae L iit, (1715) 20 These, he, by his 
Persuasions, appeas'd. 1788 Ginaon Deel. §& F. xiv. (1869) 
11.674 The arts of persuasion were tried without success. 
3856 Froupe Ais. Eng, (1858) 1. v. 472 Promises and _per- 
suasions being unavailing, they tried threats. 31867 Free- 
man Neri. Cong. 1. iv. 257 By force or persuasion, he 
gained cver to his side the Priaces of Aquitaine. 

+b. Something tending or intended to induce 
belief or nction; an argument or inducement. Oés. 
€1384 Cuaucen ¢?7. Fame u. 364 How thenketh the my 
coaclusyon...A goode persuasion Quod he hyt is. ¢1450 
tr. De Intitatione 1. vii. 72 Ele wil not bileve pe wily per- 
suasions of pe enemy. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
695/2 An other that serneth more honest, or that hath better 
perswasions, than he. rg98-9[E. Forve] Parssarus t. (1661) 
42 A sufficient _perswasion to all that tbe Prince..was mur- 
dered. 1624 Cart, Samira Virginia wt, 63 For his relation 
we gaue him many toyes, with perswasions to goe with vs. 
c. Power of persuading, persuasiveness. 

360: Snaks. Tzuel. NV. ut. iv. 383 Ist possible that my 
deserts ta you Can lacke perswasion? 1759 Sterne 77. 
Shandy 1. xix, Persuasion hung upon his lips, and the 
elements of Logic and Rhetoric were so blended up ia him. 
3858 Lytton IWhat will ke do vin. i. note, No printer's 
type can record his decorous grace, the persuasion of his 
silvery tongue. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org, v. 366 
For teaching tbere is required a persuasion as well as for 
advocacy, though of a different kind. 

2. a. The fact or condition of being persuaded, 
convinced, .or assured of something; conviction, 


assurance, full belief. 

1534 Mora in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. U1, 5: The know- 
ledge of your trew graciouse persuation ia that bebalfe. 
1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 242 1a the verie Elect, aad in 
those which are growen to the greatest perswasion, 1667 
Mitton P. £, xt. 152 Perswasion in me grew That I was 
heard witb favour. 2777 Paestiey Mate. & Spir. (2782) 
1. Pref. 8 My doubts were. .converted into a full persnasion. 
“3855 BaewsteR Mewlon Il. xx. 222 He intimated to Newton 
o persuasion of Flamsteed’s fitness for the work. 

b. With 2/, That of which one is persanded ; 
what one is led to believe; a belief, conviction. 
e1gro Moae Piewz Wks. 14/1 This is a very deadly & 
monstrous perswaclon, which hath entred the mindes of 
men. 42687 Perry Pol, Arith. Sar Pref, Examin the 
following Perswasions, which 1 find too currant in tbe 
World. 1737 Watertano Z£xcharist 175 My Perswasion 
.. is, that the Passage relates not at all to the Eucharist. 
1860 W. Cottans Won. Waite 1. viii, 1t will always remain 
my private persuasion that fetc.}. cone 
. afec. Religions belief or opinion; a form or 
system of religious belief, a creed. Rarely used for 
political opinion. Hence, b. A body of persons 
holding a particular religions belief; a sect, # 
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PERTINATE. 


+ Pertinate, a. Ods. [An irreg. formation, 
perh. on the mistaken analogy of ¢#¢émate, intr- 
macy, and the like; or originating in a misreading 
of pertinace.] = PERTINACE, PERTINACIOUS, 

* ¢1834 T. Tueosotp in Ellis Orig, Ledt. Ser. am. TIL. 128 


This Friar..yn his symple ee somwhat pertynate, | 


1545 Jove ci Dan. vi. 88 Oh how pertinate and styfe 
are the vngodly lawers and act makers. 352 
Monarche 5730 All pertinat wylfull Arratykis. 

Hence + Pe'rtinately adv. = PERTINACIUUSLY. 

¢1400 Afol, Loll. 42 To defend pe contrary pertinatly is 
heresy, contrary to be feip. 1545 Jove £xf. Dan, xii. 211 
These abominacions when thei be defended pertinatly of 
the enemies of the gospel, then their stifnecked pertinacie 
inflammeth discordis, | 

Pertinence (p5'itinéns). Also 5-6 -tenaunece, 
6 -tenanee, -tynense. {In sense 1, a. OF. par- 
tenance, partinance, pertinence, {, partenant, pr. 
pple. of partentr to belong; cf. PURTENANCE ; in 3, 
from PERTINENT! sce -ENCE.] 

+1. Something which belongs or is an appendage 
to another larger thing; =PURTENANCE, APPURTE- 
NANCE 1 and 2, Qds. a. Law. An adjunct to 


property: cf. PERTINENT sd. a. 
» 143a-g0 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. e , 1, Henricus, duke.., 
clayme and take..the crowne of Ynglonde with the per- 
tinence. 1455 Rolls of Part. V. 20/1 The manoir of Whit- 
gift, with the pertinences. 1g25 Tinoate Adarg. WVotes on 
Alatt. xiv. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) IL, 233 Jewry, with her 
pertenance, was then divided into fonr lordships. 

+b. The offal of a carcase; = PURTENANCE 2, 

1535 Covernate £.zed. aii. g His heade wt his fete and 
pertenaunce [Zifs’,, Geneva, 1611 purtenance), 

te. pi. Belongings, appendages, trimmings of a 
dress. Oés. 

1552 fav, Ch. Surrey (1869) 32, | vestement of blacke 
damaske with the pertynenses. i 

+2. The fact of pertaining or being attached /o. 
Obs. rare. 

161 Carman Jliad x1v, 434 Wounding him in that part 
.. Betwixt the short ribs and the bones that to the triple gut 
Have pertinence. : i 

3. The fact of being pertinent; =PrRTINENCY 1. 

1659 H. Tuornoike HWés. (1846) 11. 665 The agreement of 
them with other copies, together with the. . pertinence of sense. 
@ 1693 Soutn isd Sern. on Eccles. v. 2 Serm. 1737 11. 96 A 
dne ordering of our words..; which is done by pertinence 
and brevity of expression. 1837-9 Hattam /iist, Lit. ue 
viii. § 8 Montucla calls him [Commandin] the model of com- 
mentators for the pertinence and sufficiency of his notes. 

Pertinency (ps tinénsi). [f. L. pertinént-em 
PERTINENT: see -ENCY.] 

1, The quality of being pertinent or pertaining to 
the matter in hand; relevancy; appositeness. 

1598 Florio, Pertenenza, pertinency. 1603 — Montaigne 1. 
xxv. (1632) 73 Making choice of his reasons, loving perti- 
nency, and by consequence brevitie. @ 1652 J. Smit Sed, 
Disc. vii. 316 Because of their pertinency and usefulness in 
the matter now in hand. 2701 Norris /deal Worid 1. vi 
320 The pertinency of it to our present concern, 1794 PaLey 
Evid, 1. ii. ui, (1817) 354 Still less is there of pertinency 
in Mr. Hume'seulogium. 1865 Cartyte Fred, Gt. xxi. vil. 
(1872) X. 128 Innumerable things, of no pertinency to ns, are 
wearisomely told, 

+b. With £/, An instance of this. Ods. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 208 On occasion to draw out 
Pertinencies to some emergent. 1665 Witner Lord's Praycr 
Preamble, Made forth explicitely in every Essential and 
Circumstantial pertinency thereof. 

2, = PERTINENCE 1, APPURTENANCE 1. Ods. 

1661 G. W. tr. Cowel's Just. 105 Nor can a prescription be 
of those pertinencies whose principles have not a perpetnall 
and durable continnance. [1872 E. W. Ropertson Ais¢. 
£ss. 123 The thanage of Kintore which was made over in 
1375 cane the pertinencies [Jertinenciis] and our kanes’ 

Robert I J 
( 


LyNDESAY 


" rt to John de Dunbar, Earl of Moray.] 
ertinent (p53tingnt), a. and sé. Also 6 par-. 
[Ultimately from L. pertinént-em, pr. pple. of per- 
tinzre to Pertain; but in early use immed. a. 
OF. partenant (1246 in Godef.), pertenant, pr. 
pple. of OF. partenir; the latinized pertinent is 
cited by Hatz.-Darm. from Chr. de Pisan ¢ 1400.) 
_ A. adj. +1. Pertaining or belonging (40): _ a. as 
a possession, dependency, or appendage; b. as 
a part, constituent, or function. See PERTAIN v. I. 
[ia78 Rolls of Parit. 1. 11/1 Les antres terres, purtinauntz 
a Tillebury.] ¢1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 5157 Any maner 
herbe fynde,..Greyn or gomme, rynde aud roote, Pertinent 
vnto physike. 1412-20 — Chron. Tray 1. vii. (1555), An yle 
to Grekes pertinent. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
32 Whatsoeuer is pertinent to folly. 1635 Swan Spec. AZ. iv. 
§ 2 (1643163 This was a work pertinent unto the third day. 
+2. Appropriate, suitable in nalure or chatacter. 
‘1433 Pigr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. tif. 5: Many peynes 
ertynent to dyners synnes. 1423 Jas.1 Azngis Q. cxxxviii, 
«me se Gif thy remede be pertynent to me. 1539 Act 
31 Hen. Vill, c. 5 A. beautifull and princely manonr.. 
mete and partinent to his royall maiestie. 1567 Mapter Gr. 
Forest Avj, Proper or pertinent to earths are many and 
sundrie kindes. 1658 A. Fox Wertz’ Surg. 1. xiil. as5 
To apply pertinent remedies for such Symptomes. 1697 
Potres Antig. Greece 1v. xi. (1715) 270 My Parents to the 
Match will not consent, Therefore desist, it is not pertinent. 
‘3. Pertaining or relating to the matter in band ; 
relevant; to the point; apposile. Const. ¢o. 
.€1380 Wreiir Sed. Wks, 11.23 Pei..seiden, pat bei hadden 
no breed, how were it panne pertinent to telle hem of sour 
don3? 1532 More Confui. Tindale Whs. 608/a Lettyng.. 
the remenant passe, as nowe not pertinent properlye to this 
matter. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows 1. Ded. 9 Pertinent 
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therefore to the present times are the Treatises following. 
1647 CLarEnvon //ist. Reb. 1v. § 309 A most pertinent 
instance of the Tyranny, and Injustice of that time. #1723 
E.twooo A ufodiog. (1714) 353 Books and Pa mY ee 
to the case in Hand. . 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. a) V. 131 Ile 
«. prefers a few good judges who make pertinent remarks oa 
the case. ‘ is A 
_ B. sé. Something which pertains, belongs, ot 
forms an appendage, to another; a minor pro- 
perty, appurtenance. Usually in p/. 

a. Law, (Chiefly Se.) Anything belonging to an 
estate, the ownership of which it follows. 

1396 in Scotl, Antig. (1900) XIV. 217 Al his landys of the 
the pertinents. c1450 Godstow Keg. 35 The mylle of du- 
dekesford, with the pertynentis. 1495 Rolls of Parit. VI. 
sot/1 The Manours of Wodstock, Hanburgh and Stonefeld, 
of the Hundred of Wotton, with the pertinentes, in the 
Conntie of Oxon’. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawrt. Fam. Ep. 
Wks. (1711) 157 His said lands,..with houses, biggings, yards, 

arts, pendicles, and pertinents thereof. 1813 N. Carviste 
Fopoe: Dict. Scot. 1. s.v. Hassendean, The Church of 
Hassendean, with its pertinents,..were granted to Walter, 
Earl of Buccleagh. 1864 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. xv. xiv. 
1V. a11 Torgau and pertinents now his. 

b. generally. Belongings; apparatus; depen- 
dencies. Now Sc. 

1526 Pilger, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 103 Whiche tree he.. 
offreth..with all the fruytes & partynentes to the same. , 
1584 Knox Let. in Sed. WW rit. (1845) 337 Make not your 
members pertinents to sin. a@1657 R. Loveoay Lett. (1663) 
111 Great ones love at such solemn troubles to have their 
servants presence signifie they have such pertinents, 1774 
Pennanr Tour Scot. in 1772, 318 Boats with nets and other 
pertinents for fishing. 1854 H. Mittee Sek. & Schon, xxi. 
(1858) 468 As if its thinking part had no other vocation than 
simply to take care of the mouth and its pertinents, 

Pertinently, adv. [f. prec. + -ty?.J Ina 
pertinent manner; suitably, appropriately ; appo- 
sitely, to the point or purpose. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 103 And to be alwaies pertinently 

ood, Followes not still the greatnesse of onr Bloud. 1626 

. HM [aAwkins] Caussin s Holy Crt.15 Nor yet will I touch 
what might pertinently be disputed. #1688 CyoworTH 
Fmauint, Mor (1731) 230 This Aristotle hath observed very 

ertinently to our Purpose. 1738 Neav //7st. Purit. IV. 4 
They] expounded some parts of the Scripture, .pertinently 
to the occasion, 1885 Spectator 8 Ang. 1048/1 There is 
nothing new in thisarticle, hut the points are pertinently put. 

So Pe-rtinentness, rtinence. rare—°. 

2177 in Barev vol. II. Hence in Jounson and later Dicts, 

ertiner, obs. form of PARTNER. 

+ Pertingency. 0¢s. [f. as PERTINGENT : 
see -ENCY.] The fact or condition of reaching to 
so as to touch. 

1656 H. More Aathus Tri. (1712) 3 The Outward Senses, 
which npon the pertingency of the Object to the Sensitive 
Organ cannot fail to act. 1706 Puiutirs, Pertingency, (in 
Philos.) a reaching to. 

+ Pertingent,c. Obs. [ad. L. pertingent-em, 
pr. pple. of Zer/ingere to stretch out, reach, extend, 
f. fer through (sce PER- 1) + éangére to touch; see 
-ENT.] Touching; in contact; reaching to. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Pertingent, extending, reaching 
or joyning near unto. 1 Puizurs, Pertingent lines in 
lleraldry, vide Autire. bid, Entire dre een are lines 
that run the longest way of the sheilds position, without 
touching the Center. 

Pertisan, -ant, -en, -on, obs. ff. PARTISAN. 
Pertish (p5tif), 2. [f£ Perr a. + -1s! 3.] 
Somewhat pert, inclined to be pert; in quot. 
¢1825, rather brisk or sharp to the taste. 

¢ 1826 Houlston Tracis 11. xiviii.1a A sup of pertish beer. 
1836 T. Hoox G, Gurney 11. 287 A rather pertish, forward- 
looking young man. 

Pertition, obs. form of PARTITION sd. 

Pertlike (p5atlaik), ¢. and adv. [f. Perr a, 
+ -LIKE 2a and b.] ta. adj. Pert-looking, pert. 
Obs. b. adv. Pertly, briskly, cheerfully. dad, 

1582 Stanyuvast /Exeis 1. (Arb.) 54 The pertlyke Greeks 
thee flamd citty with ruthlesse victorye pack. 1786 in 
Daily Chron. (1903) 7 Jan. 3/2, 1 saw the Countess of 
Coventry at Ranelagh. I'think she isa pert-like husy going 
about with her face up to the sky, 

U.S. dial. 1879 Tourcee Fool's Err, vii. 29 I've managed 
to pull through thus far tollable peart-like. 

+Pertling. Ods. rare. (f£.Perra.+-Line! 2.J 
A pert or sharp child. 

1g8r Mucastea Positions xiii, (1887) 257 What a pleasure 
would the maister take in such a perfit perteling ? 

Pertly (psutli), adv. Forms: see Pert a. ; 
also 5 partly. [f. Perr a. + -Ly2,] In a pert 
manner. 

+1. Openly, without concealment; plainly; evi- 
dently, manifestly. (Opposed to prsin Obs, 

Bee £. E. Allit. P. B. 244 A payne ber-on put & pertly 
halden. ¢ 1350 Hil. Palerne 9 Pere pried he in priuely 
and pertiliche hiholdes. 1468 Maddon Essex Liber B. Nf. 
13h (MS.), Noo ducheman ner other alion shall bere no 
manere wepyn of werre, priuily ner pertly. 1533 in roth 
Rep. Hist. DISS. Comm. App. ¥. 406 He..shuld huy or 
bargryne for the same hides pertly oroppenlye. 21670 Spatp- 
inc Jvoud. Chas. 7 (1829) 21 He began to kyth in Strathaven, 
and pertly and avowedly travelled through the country. 


+2. Expertly, skilfully ; cleverly, adroitly. Oés. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 355 Pis prophete so pertly proues 
hisentent. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 753 he worme ys slayne, 
That hathe a kny3t done hym selfe allone, Pertly be my 
fay. 1640 R. Baru Canterd. Selfconvict. ii. 11 te Edin- 
burgh Master Sydserfe did peartly play his part. “ 


| 


PERTRANSIENT. 


3. Smartly, sharply; briskly; promptly; readily; 
quickly. Now dial, and U.S. (chiefly in form 


peartly). 

1377 Laxct. P. P/. B. v. 23 How pertly afore pe poeple 
resoun gan to preche. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1033 To Pelleus 
pertly pen past he agayne. 1450 Cast, Persev. 1598 Perfor, 
spede aow py pace pertly to 3one precyouse place. 1610 
Suaxs, Sem, tv. i. 58 Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, 
» appear, and pertly. 

8. 1515 Scot. Field 109 The King was glade of that 
golde,..And promised him full peertly, his part for to take. 
1596 Daraympce tr. Leséfe's Hist. Scot. 1.163 The Romanis 
persnes peirtlie the flieris. 1856G. D. Brewerton War in 
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way, which he calls ‘a-doin'-right-peart! y - 1857 T. Il. 
Giapstone Englishman in Kansas 46 1'l teach these.. 
Free-soilers a lesson right peartly. 

4, In a forward saucy manner; boldly, auda- 
ciously ; over-confidently. 

c1400 Laud Troy Bk. 11215 He sat pertly bolde vp-right 
As man that hadde ben In his myght. 1523 CoveRDALE 
Old God 4% New (1534) H, To se bow pertely he percheth 
forth of his neste. 1540 Hyeve tr. Vives’ Insir, Chr. Wont, 
uu. xi § a1 Any worde or dede of y® childe, dooen lewdely,.. 
nanghtily, wantonly or piertlye. 1606 Suaxs. Tv. § Cr. iv. 
v. 219 Yonder wals that pertly front your Towne,.. Must 
kisse their owne feet. 1699 BentLey Pal. Pref. 31 To my 
surprize he answer'd me very pertly. 41748 Watts £duc. 
Children ix, The children of our age will pertly reply,.. must 
we turn Paritans again? 1852 THackeray Esmond 1, xiii, 
The words were said lightly and pertly by the girl. 1874. 
Genie Life in Woods iv. 68 They carry their heads so pertly. 

+ Pertly, 2. Obs. [(f.Perta. + -Lx!,] ?Ex- 
perienced, skilled, expert. 

31465 in Tytler /7ést. Scot. (1864) 11. 388 Lord fleming sal 
adwis the kyng at al his pertly power wytht his gud cunsail. 
1589 Nasne Anat. Adsurd, Wks, (Grosart) 1. 51 Trapslated 
by ‘his toyle from the Parrish good man Wehbe,.. to a 
pertly Gentleman in the Conrt. 1596 Daceympte tr. Lesdic’s 
Hist. Scot. v1. 319 Duncan, King Malcolme his bastard sone, 
a man..stont, bauid and pertlie, 

Pertness (ps-stncs). 
The quality of being pert. 

+1. Smartness or elegance of person; beauty. 


€1400 Destr. Troy 9205 On what wise in this world wilne 
shuld I hir..Of Rent, & of Riches, rankir ban I, And passes 


(f Perr a. + -ness.] 


| ofa pure wemen all? 


Briskness, liveliness, sprightliness, confidence. 

1560 Rotiann Crt. Venus us. 30 Ane spark of peirtnes in 
his breist than grew. 1616 Rollock's Lect. Passion Ep. 
Ded., He was dumb before the earthly judge that thou 
might have boldness and peartnesse in thy prayers. 1741 
Watts duiprov, Alind 1.v, There is indeed amongst them 
a lively pertness, a parade of literature. 

U.S. diad, 1885 C. F. Honea Marvels Anim, Life 224 
‘That kinder tuck the peartness aout of us, so to speak’, 

8. Forward boldness in behaviour or speech; 
sauciness; smartness bordering upon impudence: 
esp. in inferiors or young people. 

1573 Twn /2neid xu. Mmj, This peartnes Phegeus 
might not bide, nor pride of stomack bold. a1658 J. Durttam 
Exp Rev. u. iii. (1680) 67 A symptom of that peartnesse 
and impudencie. 1741 Racuarnson Pamela xxiv, Provided 
she humble herself,..and is sorry for her, pertness. 1773 
Mrs. Cuarone /mprov. Mind (1774) Ll. viii. 103 Nothing is 
so disgusting in yonth as pertuess and self-conceit. 1881 
Ruskin Love's Meinse 1. iit. § 82. 86 [The parrot] is mostly 
gay in plumage, often to vulgarity, and always to pertness. 

+4. Pungency of taste, Oés. 

1756 Gent, Mag, 572 The Holy Well [at Malvern] drank 
on the spot leaves a pertness in the throat approaching the 
taste of brass or allum. 19777 SHeaipan Sch, Scand. 11, iil, 
Spa-water, . has all the pertness and flatnlency of champagne, 
withont its spirit. 

+ Pertolerate, v. Obs. vare~°. [f. ppl stem 
of L. pertolerdre to bear out: see PER- 2. 

1623 Cockeram, Pertoterate, to endure to the end, a 
+Pertra‘ct, vl Obs. rare. [ad. L. pertract-Gre 
to feel over, handle, f. PER- 1, 2 + éractare to 


handle, treat.] To treat of (in narration). 

1542 Boorat Dyctary xiii. (1870) 264, | wy) fyrst wryte & 
pertract of hen-egges. 1547 /é:d. Pref, The which doth 
pertract howe a man shuld order him selfe. 

+ Pertra‘ct, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. pertraet-, 
ppl. stem of Zertrahére to draw out or on, f. PER- 2 
+ trahéve to draw, drag.) ¢rans, To protract, 
prolong (time). . F 

a1s48 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V a37h, He..kepte with theim 
a long communicacion to pertracte the tyme. 
ay Pertracta‘tion. Obs. rare—'. (ad, L. per- 
tractation-ent, n. of action from periractare: see 
Perrract v.1] Handling, manipulation. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guitlemnecau's Fr. Chirurg. 46b/1 The 
sharpe ossicles or bones..in the pertractatione of the same 
[limb] might pricke the Fleshe. 

+ Pertra‘nsible, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. Zer- 
transt-re to pass through, cross (f. PER- 1 + /rams- 
ire to go across) + -BLE.] Capable of being. 
traversed or passed through ; traversable. 

1656 StanLeY Hist, Philos. vi. (1701) 249/1 Infinite is that 
which is pertransible without end. 

+Pertransient, c. Oss. rare—°. [ad L. 
pertransient-em, pr. pple. of pertransire: sce prec.] 
Passing quite through, crossing from side to side. 

1658 Pintups, Entire pertrausient, is ia Heraldry a line 
which crosseth the middle of a shield, and runs diametrically 
the longest way of her position. /dfd., fxtersecants, 10 
Heraldry, are pertransient lines which crosse one another. 
1706 féid., Pertransicnt, passing or striking through as 
a Colour does in a precious Stone, Hence 1zax in BaiLeys 


. 1755 in Jouxson ; and in mod. Dicts. 


PERTRANSITION. 


So + Pertransi‘tion, a passing throngb, travers- 
ing. Obs. rare—". 

1653 R.G.tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 359 Let the fifteenth 
Motion be the Motion of Pertransition, or the Motion 
according 10 the issues or holes by which the vertues of 
bodies are more or fesse hindred or forwarded. 

Pertro, obs. f. Peartrer. Pertrek, -trich(e, 
-trick, -trige, -trik, etc., obs. ff. PARTRIDGE. 

+ Pertrou'ble, v. Oss. Chiefly Se. In 5-6 
perturble, 6 -trubil, -troubil. [a. OF. fer-, 
partroubler, §, PER- 2+ ¢roubler to TROUBLE. For 
the -¢erdle form (L. type *perturbuldre), cf. Dis- 
TURBLE.] ¢razs. To perturb, trouble ag he 

1470 Haapine Chron, uxxxvy. iv. (MS. Ashm, 34), Fortune 
..whare men wolde ay feven in charyte Thou doste perturble 
ag erturbe] wip mutahilyte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 17 
For thi 


s thyng Lam noo thyng perturbled in my courage. 
1533 Douctas Luels vit. vii. 16 ‘That,.scho sul rturble 
led. 1553 pertroubil}] all the toun. 1819 W. Tennant 


Papisiry Storwm'd (1827) 38 But mair pertrubill'd was his 
case, Whan,. They cam a’ round him ina fluther. 
So +Pertroublance, mental disturbance, per- 


turbation. Obs. rare—'. 
3513 Douctas nels xis. xi. 119 As first the schaddois of 
rtrublans fed. 1553 pertrublance] Was dryve away, and 
rs remembrans The tycht of ressoun has recoverit agane. 
Pertryche, -trycke, -tryk(e, obs. ff. Pas- 
Tripce. Pertuisan, -zan, obs. ff. PARTISAN 2, 
+ Pertund, v. Obs. rare’. [ad. L. per- 
tund-cre, {, PER- 2 + dundére to beat, hammer.] 


trans. ‘Vo break through, perforate. 

1657 Tomtinson Xenou's Dis. 206 A Pyrotick. .breaks 
the iapostume and pertunds the swellings. 

Perturb (poildub), vw [a OF. fer-, par- 
tourber, -turber (tathe. in Godef.), ad. L. per- 
turbare, £, PER- 3 + turdbdre to disturb, confuse. ] 

1. évans, To disturb greatly (physically or ex- 
ternally); to cause disorder or irregularity in; to 
anseltle, confuse, derange, throw into confasion. 

01386 Coaucer Kut.’s 7. 48 What folk been ye that at 
myo hom comynge Perturben [v.7r. perturbe, -tourbein ; 
Cand. ALS, disturblen) so iny feste with criynge. 1490 
Caxton Encydos i. 13 ‘The farce and strengthe of the 
troyians was thenne so perturbed hy the pryckynge of 
fortune. 1568 Grarton Chrow. Ul. 69 Notyng in him 
arrogancy and wilfulnesse, in perturbyng and refusyng such 
an honest order of agreement. 1599 Jas. I BaotA. Awpov 
‘To Rdr., Rash-headed Preachers, that thinke it their honour 
to contend with kinges and perturbe whole kingdomes. 
1646 Sik ‘Tl. Browns Psend. Ep. vi. vi. 295 Perturbing the 
Chaldean and A’gyptian Records with fabulous additions. 
1874 Morey Compromise iii. 96 To perturb the pacific order 
of society cither by aclive agitation or speculative restlessness. 

b. Astron. (Cf. PERTURBATION 2 b.) 

1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. iii. 68 The members of the 
sun's family perturb each other's motions in a degree corre- 
sponding with their relative mass. /é/d.69 The earth plays 
--bnt.a small part in perturbing the Wanner! system, 

2. To disturb greatly (mentally), to trouble ; to 
disquiet, agitate, discompose. 


€ 1374 Cuaucen Troy/us wv. 533 (561) Zit drede I moste hire | 


herte to perturbe With vyolence 3if 1 do swych a game. 
¢1430 Lypc. Afin., Poents (Percy Soc.) 16 No child be fatce 
iniquité Purturbed never his felicité. gga Lynpesay 
Monarche 5094 Gretlye it doith perturbe my mynde. 
B. Joxson Magu. eae 
turb‘d With any general words ‘gainst my profession. 1826 
Scorr IVoodst. v, His childish imagination was perturbed 
at a phenomenon for which be conld not account. 

aésol, 1470 [see Peetrovae). 1558 Puaca Ene vi. 
Riijb, Thy greuous gbost, Perturbing in my dremes hath 
me compeld to see this coast. 


ence Perturbing vd/. sd. and ppl. a. 


2 163a 
u i, I do neuer feel myself per- 


€1386 Cuaucer Sonipa T. 546 Whan pat be weder is fair : 


With-outen wynd, or perturbynge of Air. 1647 Warp Seu. 
Codler 46 Distracted Nature calls for distracting Remedies ; 
perturbing policies for disturbing curcs. 1796 W. Tavioz 
in Monthly Mag, 11. 464 A mean to conjure away this 
perturbing spirit. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. n. Vv. § 36 
(1875) 18a The maintenance of a circular orbit by any 
celestial body, implies. that there are no perturbing bodies, 

Perturbable, c. [f. Perturs v, + -aABLE: 
cf. OF. perturbable (14-15th c. in Godef.).] Liable 
to be periurbed. Hence Pertu rbability. 

xBoo W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. VAT, 599 The char- 
acteristic feature of the Russian constitution is the substitu. 
tion of military rank, perturbable at the will of the prince, 
to hereditary or professional distinction. 1882 Ocitvir, Per- 


turbable, Perturbability, 

+Pertwrbance. 06s. [a. OF. *ferturdance, 
f. ferlurber to PERTURB: see -ANCE.] ‘The action 
ot perturbing; the fact of being perturbed ; great 
disturbance ; molestation ; perturbation. 

¢1407 Lypc, Reson & Sens. 5326 And somme gaf perse- 


ueraunce Ageyn al maner perturbaunce. 1426 — De Cuil. 
Pulgr, 21474 And whyl 1 lay thus in A trance, In gret 


Anoyand perturbaunce. 1575 R. B. Appius & Virginiain 
Hazl. Doastey 1V. 133 No fet, no stay, nor ought [of) per- 
turbance, 1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God xix. xvii. 


(¢tée), Peace which no perturbances cnn seclude from the 
law of nature. a1714 Aap. Suagr Serm. Wks. (1754) 1, 
ix. 158 Soine sudden passion and perturbance of mind. 

Pertwrbancy. rare. [f. as prec.: see -aNncy.] 
a. Verturbed or unsettled condition, disturbance. 
b. The action or quality of perturbing. 

1654 Eart. Monat tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 216 
By reason of the great perturbancie of the Confederale Pro- 


‘laces, 1880 W. Orp in Brit. Med. Fruit. 31 Jan. 156/5 
Structures of equal—here, perbaps, of greater—power of 
Perturbancy. 
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Pertu‘rbant, @. and sd. rare. [ad. L. fer- | 
turbant-ene, pt. pple. of perturbare to PERTURB.) | 
a. adj, Disturbing. b. sd. A disturbing agent. | 
- 1895 Newron Dict, Birds (1893) 548 Open to the influence 
of many perlurbants. 

Perturbate (sec next), a. L. perturbat- 
ws, pa. pple. of ferturbére: see PentuRs.] 

1. Disturbed, put out of order; in Afath. = Ly- 
ORDINATE 41. 

31g§7o Bitttnostey Luciid v. def. xix. 136 This kinde of 
Proecetipaalite is called inordinate or perturbate. 3773 

oastev in Past, Yraus. LXLV. 23a By equi-distance per- 
turbate, CB: Cé = Cé: BC. "bi T. Tavior Procius Contn:, 
I, 106 The doctrine of perturbate proportions, which Apollo- 
nius has copiously handled. 1823 Bentuam Not Pau! 190 
The perturbate mode of lis operation in this field [chro- 
nology), 186a Toonunter Exclid 280 In 19 he defines 
ordinate proportion, and in 20.. perturbate proportion. 

2. Perturbed. 


3860 Russett Diary in India \. 294 How dreary is a siege 
unless when the enemy are active and strong, and make 
one Crpacteeet o. 


Perturbate, v. rare. (For pronunciation, 
see CONFISCATE, COMPENSATE.) [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perturbare to PERTURB.) frans, = PERTURB. 


Hence Perturbated, Perturbating /f/. adjs. 

1647 Booave Srev. f/eadih cxix. 45 The humour dis- 
cendynge, doth perturbate the heit. 1631 J. Done Polydoron 
pHappy is hee whose Mind is not periurbated beyond his 

eason. ie Mas Garritn flist, Lady Sarton 1. 84 The 
distresses of m tturbated mind. 1790 Witpsore in 
Phil. Trans, LXXX. 528 This lastementioned perturbating | 
force vanishes, 1891 Sin R. Bact /ce eige 78 Unaltered | 
inso far..asthe more important class of perturbating effects 
are concerned. | F 

Perturbation (paitzibéfen).  [a. OF. per- 
turbacion (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. perturbaiion-en, 
n. of action f. perturddre to PERTURB.) 

1. The action of perturbing ; the fact or condition 
of being perturbed; disturbance, disorder, com- 
motion; mental agitation or disquictude; tronble. 

¢3374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. v. 16 (Camb, MS.), Thilke 
pases uns oat ben woxenhard in swellynge by perturbasyouns 

lowyng in to thi thowht. ¢ 1380 Wycuw Sef. Was, WL. gor 
Freris ben cause..of perturbacioun in Cristendom. 1460 
Rotts of Parit. V. 332/a Outrageous and ymmesurable per- 
turbation and violence of the peas. 1555 Se. Acts Mary 
(1814) IL. soo/1 Gif ony wemen or vthers .. singand makis 
erturbatioun to the aeons fiegis in the passage throw 

Burrowisand vthers fandwart townis. 1994Suaks. Aéch. £//, 
v. iii, 161 Richard, thy Wife,..Now filles thy sleepe with 
petturbations. 1667 Mitton #. 2. x. 113 Love was not 
in thir looks,.. but apparent guilt, And shame, and pers 
turbation, and despaire. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xiii, The 
Perturbation of my Mind was very great. 1870 J. H, New: 
MAN Gran. Assent t. v. 105 ‘These various perturbations of 
mind, which are characteristic of a bad conscience. 

2. Disturbance of the regular order or course ; 
irregular variation, disorder. 

1567 MarLer Gr. Fores? 10 Auaylable against diseases and 
consumption of tbe Splene, and other perturbations Melan- | 
cholike. r621 Buaron Anat. Mel, ‘Vo Rdr. (1624) 11, I require 
a favourable censure of all faults ait Dera RaTiOHG 
of ‘Tenses, numbers [etc.}. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. v. 
85 The magnificence of the world admits of some perturba. 
Lions; not to say, requires some variety. 1848 Mint /’o/. 
Econ. ui. iii. § 2 Perturbations of value during a_ period 
which cannot exceed the..time necessary for altering tbe 
supply. 1881 Huxctey in Nature 11 Aug. 344/1t Disease .. 
is a perturbation of the normal activities of a living body. | 


b. Astron. The deviation of a heavenly body 
from its theoretically regular orbit, caused by the 
attraction of bodies other than its primary, or by 
the imperfectly spherical form of the latter. 

3812 Woonnouse As/ron. xix. 216 The perturbation of the | 
Earth caused by the attracting force of the Moon and | 
planets. 1834 Mas. Someavitie Connex. Phys, Sc. tii. (1849) 
ag Neptune produces a periodical perturbation in the motion | 
of Uranus, 1853 Heascnet Pop. Lect, Sc, iit § ag (1373) | 
114 The catculation of the planetary perturbations .. bad | 
then been brought to great perfection. Re 

3. A cause or factor of disturbance or meitation, 

1597 Snaxks, 2 //ea, ZV, wv.¥. 23 Why doth the Crowne 
fye there, vpon his Pillow, Being so trouhlesome a Bed- 
fellow ? O polfish'd Perturbation! Golden Care! 1614 R. 
Taitor Hogge hath Jost Pearle v. G ij, Cressus royall selfe 
. is not tortured there as Poets feine With molton Gold and | 
ge flames of fire Or any such molesting perturbation. 

erturbational, «. [f prec. + -aL.) Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of perturbation. 

1849 Herscuet Astrou, Pref. 5 That very delicate and 
obscure part of the perturbational theory. 1881 Athenwune 
No, 2811. 343/1 A perturbational inequality of two hundred 
and forty years’ period in Lhe mations of Lhe earth and Venus, 

+ Perturba‘tious, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Per- 
TURBATION: see -10US.] Causing perturbation ; 
characterized by disturbing. 

1630 Tavtor (Water P.) Heauens Bless. & Earths loy 
Wks, mt. 116/1 And for the auoyding of tbe troublesome- 
nesse of Boals and Wherries, and other perturbatious multi- 
tudes there was a lists or bounds, made with Lighters, 
Hoyes, and otber great Boates, to the number of 250 or | 
thereabouts. 

Perturbative (poitsubiativ, psutzubeiliv), a. 
[ad. late L. perturddtiv-us, {. ppl. stem of pertur- 
bare to PERTURB: see -1VE.] Causing or apt to cause 
perturbation or disturbance. Perturdative func- 
ion (Astron.), a function expressing the potential 
of the attractions which cause perturbation in the 
motion of a planet: see PERTURBATION 2b. 


: charity. 


PERTUSSIS. 


1638 Gen. Demands cout, Covenant 7 All such bands aia 
declared to be seditious, and perturbative of the pubtick 
peace, 1823 Aun, Aeg. 176 Juurnals edited in a manner 
not less dangerous and perturbative. 1833 Nerscnet Astron, 
xi. 3a The perturbative effect in this case..is equal to the 
whole attraction of the moon on the earth. 1881 Nafwre 
XXV. 72 Development of the principal part of the perturba- 
live function, 

Perturbator (p3tosbates). Now rare. [a. 
late L. ferturtitor (Ambrose, Snipicins Severus), 
agent-n. f. perturbdre to PextugsB: perh. through 
OF. perturbateur (1418 in Godef, Compi.).] A 
disturber, troubler; = PERTUBBER. 

1839 Cromwece in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) IT. 169 
To ie bruted suspected or noted as a perturbatour of peax. 
1657-83 Evitwn /fist, Relig. (1890) IL. agg The_no less 
rerturbators of the quiet and beauty of that Christian 
i! 1753 Scots Alay. XV. 60/a Perturbators of the 
public repose 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 39a ‘That 
perturbator of kingdoms. .the terrible Palinerston. 

Perturbatory (pasta sbilari), a. rare. [f. 
prec., or L. perlurbat-, ppl. siem ol perlurbare to 
PERTURB; see-ory2,] a. adj. Vaving the quality 
of perturbing; perturbative. b. 5d. A name given 
to the alleged power of certain persons to deflect 
a divining-rod, or the like, hy magnetic or otber 
influence residing in their fingers. 

1866 A. Fort Princ. Afed. (1880) 139 Not to continue 
perturbatory measures with a view to promute absorption 
too long. ¥ Oral. Franklin Instit. Feb. 112 The passive 
perturbatory 1s a high degree of expansive, and the active 
perturbatory in like manner a powerful compressive. 

Perturbatress. rare. (See-rss.] A female 
perturbator or disturber. So Perturba‘trix (a. L. 
perturbatrix, fem. of perlurlalor). 

16a3 Woproerne .Varrow Fr. Tongue 3235/2 Beautie is 
the Perturbatresse of publicke Peace. 1730-6 Battery (folio), 
Perturbairiz, (a disturber, a troublesome person] in the 
female sex. 1882 Octiwiz (Annandale), Perturébatrix. 

Perturbed (paitibd, poet, -béd), spa. [f. 
PERTURB v + -ED 1] Disquicted, agitated, rest- 
less; confused, deranged. 

rsza A/elyas in Thoms ?s0se Rom. (1848) 111. 4g Matabrune 
was ful sorye and perturbed of these tidings. 1602 SHaks. 
liam. AWN. 183 Rau rest, perturbed Spirit. 1636 tr. 
flobbes' Elem. Phitos. (1839) 166 Whether the proportions 
in both orders be successively answerable to one another, 
which is called ordinate proportion, or not successively 
answerable, which is called perturbed proportion. 1799 
Kirwan Geol, Ess. 283 The perturbed state of the strata. 
1871 Macpurr AMfer. atmos xii, 159 The perturbed spirit 
of the spectator is calmed. f 

Hence Pertu‘rbedly (-édli) adv., in a perturbed 
manner, confusedly, distractedly. 

1842 Lytton Zanoné t. i, Music .. wanders pe ealy 
through the halls and gatleries of the memory. 1860 W. 
Cotuns Wor, White 1. iii, Perturbedly picking up the 
broken pieces of a teacup. 

Perturber (potvsbas). [f Pertursz. +-zR!.) 


A disturber, troubler. f 

1485 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 2985/1, Many evill doers, and per- 
barbed af the pees. eae Lo. Beaners Gold. Bk, AM. 
aluret. (1546) Hhiij b, ‘To put awaie the perturbers of peace, 
1602 T. Fitznersert Afol. 18 Perturbers, and enemies of 
the common wealth, a1700 in Grant Surgé Sch. Scot!. 
(1876) 11. v. 195 [Forbidding them to be) perturbers, vaguers 
—{wandering from place to place). 

Perturble, variant of PERTROUBLE Oés. 


Perturbment. rare. [f PERTURR v, + -MENT, 
Cf. OF. perturbement (1300 in Godef.).] Per- 


turbing, perturbation. 
xgor H.S. Meaamman Veluet Glove v, We had travelled 


| without perturbment 


Pertu'sate, a. Bot. rare. [f asnext + -aTE?,] 
‘Pierced at the apex’ (Webster 1879). 
Pertuse (paitias),a. rare. [ad. L. perdits-us, 
a. pple. of perésndire to punch or bore into a hole, 
. Per- 1 + ¢undére to beat, hammer.] 


1, (See quot.) ; ; 
x7ax Balvey, Pertase, beaten to Pieces, bored thro’, having 


oles. 

2. Bot. Of a leaf: see quots. 

1828-32 Wester, Pertuse, Pertused..2. In botany, fult 
of hollow dots on the surface, asa leaf. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Pertuse, having slits or holes. 1887 in Nicholson's Diet. 
Gardening. 

So Pertused a. = prec. , ; 

1785 Jounson, Pertused, bored, punched, pierced with 
hates: Dict, (Cf. quot. 1721 in Pertuse 1.) 1828-3a [see 
Peerruse 2), 1898 Mavnz £afox. Lex., Pertnsus,.. Bot. 
applied to leaves that are pierced with large holes and dis- 
triboted irregularly... : pertused. rs 

+Pertu'sion. 04s. [ad. late L. fertision-ent, 
n, of action from perfundére see prec.] 

1, The action of punching or boring. _ ie 

1735 Aroutunot (J.), The manner of opening a vein in 
Hippocrates's time was by stabbing or pertusion, as it ts per- 
formed in horses. 

2. A hole punched or bored. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 470 And the better, if some few Per- 
tusions be made inthe Pot, 3657 Ausren Arxié Trees itt. 
19 Not so much because of the pertusions or holes in the Pot. 

Pertussal (pasty sil), a. [irreg. {next + -at.] 
Of or pertaining to pertussis or hooping-cough. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1 Brit, Med. Frnt. 25 Feb. 452 
His work on Pertussal Glycosuria. 

fi Pertussis (psitesis). Path. ‘mod.L., f, Per- 
4 + dussis cough.} = Hoorine-corcu. 


- PERUKE. 


{1772 T. Kirkcano (¢é¢ée) Dissertatio Inaug. de Pertussi.) 
1799 Iloorer Afed. Dict., Pertussis, the hooping cecHh 
1880 Garroo & Baxter fat. Afed. 361 Spasmodic conghs, 
as pertussis and astbma. 

erty, Pertycion, Pertyculer, Pertyner, 
obs, ff. Parry, Partition, Particucan, PARTNER. 

Peruke (péri#k), s6. Forms: 6-7 perruke, 
6-9 perruque, 7 perruck, -ucke, perru’ke, 
perrucq; 6 perug, 7 perucke, 6- peruke, 
peruqus. Sce also other early forms under PERI- 
wic. [a. F. perrugue (end of 15th c., in Diez and 
Littré), ad. It. perruca or parrucca, of obscure 
origin, Cf. Romanian pardce, Sp. peluca, Pg. 
peruca, -ugua, in same sense; also Sardinian gr- 
lucca, Lomb. peluch shock, lock, or large tuft of 
halr, Piedm. pluck, Genoese fellucco hair, thread. 
Generally conjectured to be derived from L. pilus, 
lt. pelo, OF. fed hair; but the phonetic difficulties 
nre considerable: see Diez and Littré; Hatz.- 
Darm. say ‘ origin unknown ’. 

The earlier Eng. stress was pe‘rrvke, found in verse down 
to 1812; but Cotton has peru ke @ 1659.] 

+1. A natural head of hair. Obs, [So F. per- 


rugue in 16thc.)} 

1548 Kivot Dict, Capillamentsim. the heare of a mannes 
head ...a perrnke. 1590 C’ress Pemuroxe Andonie 1284 
Who..1s not amazed at Perroque gray Olde rustie Charon 
weareth. hoe 

2, (In early use, distinguished ns a false or arti- 
Jjicial peruke.) A skull-cap covered with hair so 
as to represent the natural hair of the head; a 
periwig or wig. (In qnot. 1661-2 app. a ‘heart- 
breaker’.) 

(Fairholt makes the Jernke ‘a less eumbrous article’ than 
the pein! . which ‘came into fashion in the time of 
Charles 11"; but the name is found 120 years earlier than 
that, and identical in sense with feriwiz.) 

1565-73 Cooper /Aesaurus, Capillamentum.., a false 
perruke. 1581 Muteaster Positions xxxix, (1887) 211 She 
+-must needes have af vpnaturall perng, to set forth her 
fanour, where her owne [hair] had been best. 1606 HloLtano 
Sueton, 228 Wearing by reason of thin haire a perrucke 
(xargin] Or counterfeit cap of false haire. 1613 Haywarv 
Norn, Kings 281 When their owne hair failed, they set arti- 
ficiall Peruques, with long locks upon their heades, 1645 
G. Daniet /oems Wks. (Grosart) 1.63 My Perru‘ke is as 
heat An Equipage as might Becomea wooer, «1659 CoTToN 
Burlesque Gt. Frost Poems (1689) 99 Perukes now stuck so 
firm and stedfast, They all were riveted to headfast. 1661-2 
Pepys Diary 24 Mar., By and by comes La Belle Pierce to 
see my wife, and to bring her a pair of erugues of hair. 
1668 Evetyn Cor7. 27 Aug. The use aitee monstrous 
Perrnegs. 1757 Westev Wes. (1872) 1X. 230 A fair peruke 
may adorn a weak head. 1812 Comas /icturesgue iv. 
(Chandos) 14 His chin well shaved, his peruke dressed. 
1852 THackERAY Lsmond 1. y, Perruques of different colours. 
Ibid. u. xv, Vhe generals in their perukes made way for 
him. 1878 Browninc Poets Crouste xxx, If it be worthy 
praises or rebukes, My poem, from these Forty old perukes | 

b, A (heraldic) representation of a peruke. 

1610 Guittim Feraldry wt. xxv. (1611) 174 We heareth 

ae a cheucron gules between three peruques sable, 
. attrib, and Comb, as peruke-block, -man. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes it. xiii. 1g9 Mr. Batber..was a 
Peiruke-man by profession. 1713 Swiet Frenzy J. Dennis 
Wks, 1755 IID i. 145 Mr. John Dennis. snatched up a 
pernke-block that stood by the bedside. 

Hence Peru‘keless a@., without a peruke. 

1875 Dowven Shaks., His Mind § Art vii. 346 That a 
most Christian king should each morning receive his peruke 
inserted upon acane through anaperture of his bed-curtains 
is entirely correct ; for the valet cannot retain faith in a pe- 
rukeless grand monarch. 

Peru‘ke, v. rare. 
fatnish with a peruke. 

1669 Address hope/ul young Gentry Eng. 32 Observe 
how fashion has prevail’d against nature to perruque all 
complexions with the fairest hair. 

Perwked, a. [f.Pervukesé.+-Ep2.] Wearing 
a peruke, having a peruke on, 

1632 Massincer Afatd of Hon. 1. ii, He has been all this 
morning In practice with a pernked gentleman-usher. 1856 
Kaye Sir . Atadotnt 1, xiii. 343 Lord Lake in full aniform 
+;powdered and peruqued 1858 Cartvie f*redk. Gt. Vi 
vi. 11. 97 The tittle peruked ribanded high gentleman. 

Peru‘ke-ma:ker. A wig-maker. 

@1697 Auarey Lives, CAs (1898) 1. 274 Gregorie, 
famous perng-maker, buryed at St. Clement Danes church. 
1753 JHocartu Anal. Beauty vi. 31 A Roman general, 
dress‘d by a modern tailor and eabeunayed for tragedy is 
a comic figure. 1817 tre Bombet's Haydn & Mozart 225 
Chance threw in his way a peruke-maker, 


Perukier (perikio'z), rare. _[Anglicized form 
of Pernuauier.] Awig-maker. Hence Perukie'r. 
Ship (vonce-wd.), the office or art of a wig-maker. 

1822 Pyne Wine § Walunts (1824) WH. iv. 26 Wt certainly 
was a skilful piece of perukiership. 1892 W. B. Scorr 
Antobiog. Notes 1. 44 Ou one side was a perukier with an 


imposing assembly of law-wigs. 

erule (peril). Bot. [a F. pérude, ad. mod. 
L. pférula, dim. of péra, a. Gr. mpa purse, wallet.] 
+ a. The covering ofa secd. Obs. b. Applied, after 
Mirbel and Zuccharini, to the scaly covering of a 
leaf-bud. ¢. Applied, after L. C. Richard, to a 
kind of sac formed by the adherent bases of the 


two lateral sepals in certain Orchidex. 

31825 Hamitron Dict, Terms Art, Perule,in Botany, the 
cover of a seed. 1856 Hexstow Bol. Dict, 133 Peruda (a 
little pouch), a sac formed iii some Orchidews by thé pro- 


[f prec. sb.] ¢vans. To 
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longed and united bases of two of the segments of their 
perianth, The cap-like covering of buds, formed hy the 
abortion of their outer leaves, 1866 reas. Bot., Perule, 
the covering of a leaf-bud formed by scales; also a pro- 
jection in the flower of the orchids formed by the enlarge- 
ment of two lateral sepals, - 

Hence Pe'rulate a., having a perule. 

1858 Mavaz £xfos. Lex. 


Perusable (pér#‘zib’l), git PERUSE v. + 
-ABLE,] Capable of being perused. 

1829 Bentuam Justice & Cod, Petit. Advt.g In this way it 
{printed matter} is perasable by any number of persons at 
He same time, 1845 Bilackw, Mag. LVIII. 374 The 
Rosciad is..not now perasable without an accompanying 
feeling akin to contempt. 

Perusal (pér#-zil). [f. Peruse v. + -an.] 

1, Survey, examination, scrutiny. Ods. or arch, 

1602 Suaxs. fam, u. L go He fals to such perusall of my 
face, As he wonld draw it. 1653 H. More Antid, Ath, vt. 
(1712) 9 Permitting a freer pernsal of matters of Religion 
than in former Ages. 1710 Aovison & Steete Tatler 
No. 265 p2 The Jory, after a short Perusal of the Staff, 
declared. .Vhat the Substance was British Oak. 1848 Juoo 
Margaret u. vi, Ne.. gave her a close perusal with his eye. 

2. A reading through or over. 

€1600 Suaks, Sonn. xxxviii, Longht in me, Worthy perusal 
stand against thy sight. 1644 Mitton Areop.(Arb.) 73 The 
book..being publisht to the world,..by him who botb for 
his life and for his death deserves, that what advice he left 
be not laid by without perusall. 1711 Steere Spect. No. 27 
5 What could be observed of them from a Perusal of their 

rivate Letters, 1857 Situs //uguenots Eng. i. (1880) 12 

'o the thoughtful, the perusal of the Bible gave new views 
of life and death. 

Peruse (périi-z), v. h 
In sense 1, f, PER- 1 or 24+ Use uw; the coanexion 
of the other senses with this is not very obvious, 
and there may have been two distinct formations ; 
in the secoad, the sense of the fer- elemeat is 
prominent, the notion being generally that of ‘go 
through’ \it. or fig.; but the elemeat -xse is not 
$0 easy to account for.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To use up; to wear out by use. 

21483 Liber Niger in flouseh. Ord. (1790) 18 Fees of 
bestes, and also fees of other stuffe perused, or otherwise 
occupied within the court, and towching it. 1485 Naval 
Ace. ften, Vi Gis) 57 Saile twyne..Spent & perused in 
a voiage into Lumbardye. 1536 in Strype Cranmer (1694) 
ut. App. 26 Six and thirty old chysybils..some of them per- 
used, 1570 Levins Afanip. 195/6 To peruse, perute. 

II. To yo through. 

+2. trans. To go through (a series of things or 
persons) so as to deal with one after another; to 
handle, deal with, describe, or examine (a number 


of things) one by one. Ods. 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 414 The Maire, first..to name 
and gyve his voice.., and after hym the Shiref, and so all 
the house perusid in the same, every man to gyve his voice 
as shall please him. 1523 Fitztera. @fasd, § 40 Let the 
shepcherde..take those [sheep] that nede any handling, and 
pnt them into the lyttell folde. And thus peruse them all 
tyll he haue doone. 158: W. Srarroro £xam, Compl, ii 
(1876)63, 1 pray you peruse these sortes..one by one, and 
bycourse, 2 Rav in Philos, Lett. (1718) 32, I bave per- 
used the dried Plants you sent me, and. .added names tosucb 
as wanted, @1716 Souta Serm, (1744) VIII. iii. 76 Let us 
peruse the obligations that lay upon bim [Adam] as a man, 

+b. To go through by name; to name or re- 


count in order. Oés. 

1534 More Com. agst. Trié. 1. Wks, 1154/1 It were a 
long worke to peruse euery comforte that a man maye well 
take of tribulacion, ¢ 1550 Dise. Comnton Weal (1893) 47, 
I praie youe pervse those sortes..one by one and by cours. 

c. To survey, inspect, examine, or consider in 
detail. arch. (now associated with 5). 

1533 Ecyot Cast. Helthe Pref, (1539)1 When I had eftsones 
perused that little fortresse. 1577 Harrison England 11. 
xxiv. (1877) 1, 362 Hew should happen to peruse the thicke- 
nesse and maner of building of those wals and borowes, 
1592 Suaks. Nom. & Jud. v. iii. 74 Let me peruse this face. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. vint. 267 My self ] then perus’d, and 
Limb by Limb Survey'd. 1726 Pore Odyss. xx1. 439 He 
-.disdain'd replys The bow perusing with exactest eye. 
1847 Tennvson Princ. u. 54 At those high words, we, con- 
scious of ourselves, Perused the matting. 1866 G. Mac- 
Donato Ann. QO. Neighs. xiii. 1878) 252 By this time I had 
perused his person, his dress, and his countenance. 

d. To travel or journey through observingly or 
scrutinizingly. Ods. exc. déal, 

1523 St. Papers Hen, ViFi, LV. 38, 1 have also well per- 
used and vewed this towne and castell. 1549 Pacet io 
Froude //est, Eng, (1860) V. 182 Make a progress this hot 
weather, till you have perused all those shires that have 
offended. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's A/rica 1. 67 This prouince 
1 perused in the companie of my deere friend Sidi lehie. 
1887 Hereford Gloss, t'ernse, to explore the fields or woods, 

3. inir. + To go from one to another of a series, 
to proceed, coatinue (0ds.); to travel (Aumorous). 
, 1523 Fitznere, 2usd. § 30 Let hym caste out the.x. shefe 
in the name of god, and so to pervse from lande to lande, tyll 
he haue tiewely tythed all hiscorne. /é/d § 124. 1523 — 
Surv. xix. (1539) 40 To peruse from house to house till he 
come tosaint Magnus churche. 3895 Kiruinc in Windsor 
Mag. 124 Unluckily, you cannot peruse about the Hugli 
without money. 

+4. trans. To go over (a writing, etc.) again; 
to revise, reconsider. Ods. 

@ 1529 Sketton &, Sparowe 813 Wherfore hold me excused 
If I haue not weil perused Myne Englyssh halfe abused. 
x560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 42 The Printers shall Print 
nothinge but the same shall be fyrste perused. 1604 Bacox 
Afol, Wks. 1879 1. 440 It was perused, weighed, censured, 


[Found first in 15the. | 


PERUVIAN. 


altered, and made almost a new yaiting. 1632 SHERWoon, 
To peruse, revoir, reveoir, revisiter. Perused, revert, re- 
wistté.. A perusing, revex2. 9 , 
+b. To go throngh (a book) critically ; to review, 
criticize ; also, to set forth or expouad critically. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. 1. Wks. 1039/2, 1 wyll 
good reader peruse the remanant of his booke after this first 
part answered. dd, 11, i. 1078/1. 1551 Garpinea Zxpiic. 
Cath, Faith 76 Thus hauinge perused the effecte of the 
thyrde booke, I wiil likewise peruse the fourth. 

5. ‘To read throngh or over; to read thoroughly 
or carefully; hence (loosely) to read. 

1532 Exvot Let. in Gov, (1883) Pref. 79 Thei .. doo peruse 
every daye one chapitre of tbe New Testament, 1591 Saas 
1 Hen. Vi, v. i. 1 Haue you perus‘d the Letters from the 
Pope, The Emperor, and the Earle of Arminack? 1647 
Crarenpon “¢st, Keb, t. § 7 Having carefully perused the 
Jae of both Houses. 1709 SteeLe Tatler No. 51 P 5, 

will show what to turn over unread and what to peruse, 
1802 Mar. Evcewortu Moral 7, (1816) I. xii. 99 He pnt 
the paper..into his hands, and waited..whilst be perused 
the case, 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclogue vi. 10 If any who love 
me there be This poor verse to peruse. 

+b. Const. over. (Cf. read over.) Obs. 

1561 Daus tr. Baudlinger on Apoc. (1573) 85 Let vs peruse 
ouer stories, and see if there be ae wartes to be founde. 
31579 in W. Wilkinson Confit. Hamilye of Lone Pref. Note 
#jb, Perusing ouer this little treatise. 1595 SHAKS. John 
v. it 5 Perusing ore these notes. i 

Hence Peru'sed £f/. a., in quot. in sense 1, used 
up, worn out; Peru‘sing A//. a. 

a1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 8 If they be 
perused clothes, so that with honestye they will noe longer 
serve, 1887 1. Haroy Woodlanders iv. 26 Our new neigh- 
bour is a strange deep perusing gentleman. 


Peru'se, 54. [f. prec. vb.] +a. Perusal; study; 


examination, Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist, Maa 1. 1 The diligent peruse of this 
History of Bones. 1594 SoutuweEte As. Afagd. Fun. Seares 
(1823) 120, 1 will pound these spices, and dwell a while in 
the peruse of thy resolute fervour. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon, (1602) 358 ‘The onely peruse of his bookes. 

b. Saslors’ colog, Exploration, a ‘look round 
ashore. ‘Come for a bit of peruse, Jack ’. ‘ 

Peruser (péré-za1). [f. Peruse v.+-ER1.] One 
who perases (in various senses: see the verb). 

1549 Bate Leland’s N, Years Gift Dy, No lesse profyt- 
able to vs..thaa were Strabo, Pliny, Ptholome, and other 
Geographers to their perusers. 1622 R. Preston Goodly 
Man's Inguis. Ep. Ded. 3 Be no seuere examiner, but a mild 

ervser 1704 Swirt 7. Tub Pref, It will be absolutely 
impossible for the candid peruser to go along with me 
in a great many bright passages. 1758 Jounson idler 
No. 7 #8 The most creer peruser of news is tired. 1824-9 
Lanvoa /mag. Conv. Wks, 1846 I. 199 Swift..was a peruser 
of rare books. 


Fern eng, vbl. sb, [f. PERuse v. + -1nG}.] 
The action of the verb PERUSE, 


+1. A using ap. Ods. 

1488 Naval Acc. Hen. Vif (1896) 6 Deliueree perusing & 
other wyse demeanyng of the said shipps. /éid. 35 De- 
tiuerances perusynges & other wise demeaninges of the 
said Shipps. 1495 /did. 159. q 4 

+2. Inspection in succession or detail ; examina- 
tion, scrutiny: = PerusaL 1. Ods. 

1587 R. Hovenoen in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 220 Upon the 
perusing, it received..good liking. 1648-60 Hexuam Dutch 
Dict., Een Overzieninge, an Overseeing, a Per-using, or a 
Conferring.. 

3. Reading through: = PERUSAL 2. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 20, | was moued by the oft 
reading and perusing of them, with arestles and lofty desire. 
1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 47 Arininius was perverted 
meerly by the perusing of a namelesse discours writt'n at 
Delf. 1764 Harmer Observ. Pref. 14 The TUSIPZ of Travels 
is to most pcople a very delightful kind of reading. 1808 
Med. Frnt. X1X. 8s [It] is well worth perusing, though 
some of the instructions are not new to the English reader. 


Peruvian (péir#‘viin), a. (s6.) [f. mod.L. /2- 
riivia, Latinized name of the country + -an.] Of, 
pertaining to, or native to Pera, in Sonth America; 
in the names of._nataral productions of that 
country, as Peruvian balsam (= Baisam of Pern), 
bal, cinnamon, cotton, emerald, heliotrope, ipecacu- 


anha, mastic tree, nutmuegs, sheep, etc. — 

Peruvian, province, a zoogeographical subregion or pro- 
vince consisting of the coast of Peru and Chile with the 
island of Juaa Fernandez, 5 P 

19747 tr. Astrue's Feoers 148 Tbe Peruvian balsam is com- 
monly used in fumigations only, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. Vie 
68 Vicunnas or Peruvian sheep, 1781 Pennant Hisé. Quad, 
li. 554 Bat, Peruvian, 1 H. Honter tr. Sé.-Pierre's 
Stud, Nat. (1799) LU. 89 The French or Peruvian helio- 
trope. “3819 fantologia, Peruvian Mastic Tree. 1843 
Branne Dict. Sci. etc, Peruvian balsam, the produce of 
the Myroxylon Peruvianum, .. Mt is omained by boiling 
the twigs in water. 1847 Craic, Peruvian mrastie-tree, OF 
Molli, the tree Schinus mulli,a native of Brazil and Peru. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Daffodil, Peruvian, fsmene Amancaes. 
1866 lid, s.v. Laurelia, The aromatic seeds of the Chilian 
‘species, ZL. ee are used as a spice in Peru, and 
are often called Peruvian Nutinegs. 1890 Cent. Dict. s. v- 
Heliotrope, H. Peruvianun:, the Peruvian heliotrope, has 
long been a favorite garden-plant, on account of the fra- 
grance of its flowers, ‘ 

b. Peruvian bark, the bark of the Ciachona 
tree: see Bank 56.1 7, CINCHONA. 

1663 Bovte Usef, Exp, Nat, Philos. tt. ili. 67 That Peru- 
vian Bark, that now begins to be somewhat taken notice of, 
under the name of The Jesuits Powder. 1870 Yeats /Vat. 
Hist. Comm. 234 Peruvian bark is usually imported ia 
packages, Or seroos, made of dried cow-hides. . 


PERUVIN. 


B, sd. A native or inhabitant of Perv. 
Peruvian stocks, bonds, etc. 

1776 Mickte tr. Camoens’ Luslad Introd. 30 note, He 
[Pizarro] massacred the Peruvians, he said, use the 
were barbarians. 1865 G. Merrnitn AAoda Flenzing iit I. 
47, [seo bonds in all sorts of colours, .. Peruvians—orange, 
Mexicans—red as the British army. 

Pernuvin (periévin). Chem. [f. Peruv-1an 
+-N1] An alcohol (C,H,,0) distilled from 
the balsam of Pern: Styryuio alcohol, or STYRONE. 

1847 Craic, Perwvine., 1897 Mitten Elen. Chem WI, 477 
1866-77 Warts Dict, Chen. UV. 381 Peruvin, Syn. with 
Styrone or Cinnylic Alcohol, 

Pervade (pvé'd), v. [ad. L. pervadére to 
go or come through, pass or spread throngh, f, 
PeR- 1 + vddere to go, walk.] 

1. trans. To pass through; to flow or extend 
through; to traverse, Now rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pervade, to go and enter over all, 
thorow or into; to scape or pass through-or by. 27ag 
Pore Odyss. xxiv. 18 So come ne fled the snble heaps of 
ghosts,.. And now pervade the dusky land of dreams. 1775 
R. Cnanotea /rav. Greece (1825) 11. 192 A cave in Paphia- 
gonia...1t was long and wide and pervaded by cold water, 
clear ascrystal. 2858 Hawtnorne #r, & ft, Note-bks, (1871) 
11. 132 Mr. Powers and I pervaded the whole universe. 
2892 A. K. H. Bovo ag Yrs. St. Andrews II, xvii. 54,1 pere 
vaded Westminster Jfall and looked into most of the Courts. 

2. To extend or diffuse itself throughout; to 
spread through or into every part of; to permeate, 


saturate. (Of things material and immaterial.) 

1659 H. More s/mntort. Soul u. xv. § 5. 274 There is a 
Vitall Aire tbat pervades all this lower world, 1704 Newron 
Ofties 1. 1, iii, Substances sonked in such liquors as will 
intimately pervade their little pores, become by that means 
more transparent than otherwise. 1792 Hamitton Berthel- 
det's Dyeing 1. Translator’s Pref., An ardent spirit of 
enquiry pervaded .. lee 1876 GLaostone Afomeri¢e 
Synchr. 102 That powerful sentiment of nationality, which 
pervades the Poems, 

b. rnir. To diffuse itself, permeate. Now rare. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath, (1662) 153 Here union pervades 
through all. Mas. E. Parsons Afyst Waraing IV. 
186 A general_air of concern pervaded ehrcten the whole 
party. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 105 In England, the 
manners, habits and dress of the capital, pervade to the 
remotest angle of the kingdom. 1889 Gane in Nature 19 
Sept. 492/1 We find certain well-defined principles, or one 
may term them natural laws, pervading everywhere, 

Ilence Pervardence, the action of pervading; 
Perva‘der, one who or that which pervades. 

1838 G.S. Farrer /agurry 580 A pervadence of the world 
both universal and complete. 2883 Monser-Witttams Retig, 
Th, fnd, ii. 39 Fire [according to Indian laws of thought] 
is the pervader, smoke the pervaded. fd. 46 Vishnu. his 
function is that of a divine Pervader, infusing his Essence.. 
jato created things, animate and inanimate. 

Perva-ding, f//.a. [f. prec.+-Inc2.] That 
pervades, or runs through. 

273a Pore Ess. Mans. 31 Of this frame the bearings 
lete.] has thy pervading soul Look'd thro’? 1842 Myers 
Cath. Th. 1. ix. 32 The preliminary and pervading assum p- 
tion of these pages. 1872 Smines Charac. ii, (1876) 40 A pers 
vading atmosphere of cheerfulness, contentment, and peace. 

Hence Pervadingly adv., in a pervading manucr; 
Perva‘dingness. 

1851 Kirro Bible Iltustr, (1858) 111. 122 The Eastern 
mind is so pervadingly regal that to be without a sovereign 
isscarcely an intelligible state of thingsto.an Oriental. 187a 
Livvon Elem. Relig. li. 64 An inner self into which. .evil 
penetrates so constantly and so pervadingly, 2862 F. Hau 
finda Philos. Syst, 64 In the matter of omnipresence,— 
or, rather, all- per vadingness,—he possesses it indeed. 

Pervagate (po'ivagelt), v. [f. L. pervagat-, 
ppl. stem of fervagari to wander about, f. PER- 1 
+vagarito wander.) trans. To wander through. 

2871 M. Coxtins Afrg, & Aferch, 1. ii. 65 Lord Waynflete 
«was in the babit of promt the neighbourhood, 
@ 31876 — Th. in Gard. (1880) I. 42 To lose myself in it, to 
Pervagate it, to find out its beauties without guidance. 

So Pervaga‘tlon, wandering about. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Pervagalion, a straying up and 
down, a wandring through or about. 2876 M. Coccins 
Alidnight to Mids. V1. xi. 187 ‘The retort’, said Albany, 
stopping in his polar bear pervagation, ‘would be in the 
words of an old proverb’. 

Pervasion (posvétzon). ad. late L. per- 
vaston-eni, n. of action from fervddtre to Per- 
vabE.] The action of pervading; the condition 
of being pervaded; permeation; penetration, 

1661 Bovis F/ufdity xvii, Both those kinds or manners of 
fluidity. .will appear to be cnosed by the pervasion of a 
foreign body. 1802 Parey Wat, Theo. vii. (1819) 74 Roots 
and stalks..hard and tough asthey are, yield to its powerful 
petvasion. 2881 Crerano Avolution t. 4 The general, if 
hot altogether universal pervasion of sexuat distinction, 

Pervasive (parvésiv), a. [f. L. pervds-, ppl. 
stem of fervddére to PERVADE + IVE.) Having 
the quality or power of pervading; permeative. 

¢1750 Suenstone Economy itt. 107 The works of frost, 

Pervasive, radiant icicles. 19794 W. Rosearts Looker-on 

No. 49 II. 224 A pervasive beauty witbout name, descrip- 
lion. or place. 1886 Symonos Aenaiss, /f., Cath. React, 

(9848) 1. v. 235 In Italy the disintegrating process had 

en. .far more subtle and. pervasive, 

Hence Perva'sively adv,, in a pervasive manner; 
Perva'sivenesa, quality of pervading. 

1879 CAristian World 14 Nov. 732/5 Scldom..have we 
read discourses more *pervasively and distinculvely Christian. 
1895 R. F. Honton Seachiag of Jesur ww 240 He would 
Himself be pervasively ptesent, working powerfully on the 


b. pl. 
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hearts of men. 1876 Guaostonr: Homeric Synchr. 253 The 
*pervasiveness of the idea of Sun-worship in Egypt. 2880 
L, Outenanr Gilead x\v. 386 The oneness and pervasiveness 
of the Deity is the prominent feature of the Druse religion. 

Pervay, erron. form of prevay, Privy a, 

+ Perve'ne, v. Ols. rare. [ad. L. pervenire 
to arrive at, reach (n place), f. Per- 2 + venire to 
come: ch F. parvenirioarrive.]  fntr. Toreach; 
to get /o, get access /o, 


1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 227 Efluvia and spirits that 
are emilted from the one, and pervene to the other. 

t Pervenient. Oér. rare. [ad. L. pervenient- 
em, pr. pple. of fervenire: see prec.] The number 
which comes as the result of multiplying one 
number by another; the prodnet. 

£1400 Art Nondbryng 8 The .3. nombre, the whiche is 
clepide product or pervenient,..as twyes .5 is .10, 5. the 
nombre to be multipliede, nnd .a. the multipliant, and .10. 
as before is come therof, 

Pervenke, obs. form of PeriwixkK iE 1. 

Perverse (p3-1vais, paivs-is), sb. Geont. [f.next: 
cf. PERVERSION 2a.) A figure or image in which 
the right and left directions of the original are 
reversed : such are the impression taken from auy 
figured surface, and the image of anything seen in 
a plane mirror, 

2895 in Funk's Slandard Dict. 

Perverse (paivi1s), a. Also 4-6 peruers. 
(a. F. pervers, -e, ad. L. perverses turned the 
wrong way, awry, perverse, pa. pple. of fervericre 
to turn abont, subvert, Pervekt.] 

1. Turned away from the right way or from what 
is right or good; perverted; wicked. 

t 1369 Cuaucea Dethe Blaunche 813 The false trayleresse 
peruerse [mr, peruers]. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilger. 19003 
An hunte [Satan] stoode with his horne Off chere and looke 
tyght pervers. 2484 Caxton Fabler of /Esop 1 ix, The 
decepcion and flaterye of the peruers and evylle folke. 1526 
Tinmace Acts xx. 30. 1368 Biota (Bishops’) fart. xvii. 17 
O faythlesse and peruerse nation, howe long shal 1 be with 
yout  a1631 Doxne Serm, cxxxi. V. 352 It is the perversest 
assertion that God gives man temporall things to ensnaie 
him. 174a Younc Mé. TA. vit. 866 Man's perverse, eternal 
War with Heav'n! 1873 Buack /’r. Thude xiii, A perverse 
fancy thae you are different from the people you meet. 

b. Not in accordance with the accepted standard 
or practice ; incorrect; wrong. 

21568 Ascuam Scholent 1. (Arb.) 25 Peruerse judgement, 
both of wordes and sentences. 18g0 H. Rocers ss, (13741 
Il. iv. 194 Perverse transfers of uncongenial idiom. 1856 
Stancey Sinad & Pad, Introd. (1853) 47 Massive walls and 
colunnades, irregular and perverse in all their proportions. 

c. spec, Ot a verdict: Against the weight of 
evidence or the direction of the judge ona point 
of law. 

1854 Sin J. T. Corerioca in Ellis & Blackb. Reports 
(1855) IT]. 952 We shall grant a new trial if the verdict is 
perverse, but not if the evidence is merely conflicting. 1884 
Sin J. Stepien in Law Rep, 12 Q. Bench Div. 285 If. 
a jury in a criminal case give a perverse verdict, the faw has 
provided ao remedy, 5 é 

2. Obstinate or persistent in what is wrong; 
selfwilled or stubborn (in error). 

1879 Lyrv Euphues (Ath.} 107 1f women be not peruerse 
they shall reape profite. 1609 Bary (Douay) IWisd, xvi. 5 
They were destroyed with the bytings of perverse serpents. 
2642 Witkins Math, Alagich 1. vic (1648) 192 A blind and 
Vs a incredulity, 1751 Jounson Raniller No. 87 P2 

erverse neglect of the most salutary precepts. 71860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Cousid, Wks. (Boha) IL, 423 The steady 
yee of one perverse person irritates the best. 

3. Untoward, froward; disposed to go counter 
to what is reasonable or required ; hence, wayward, 
petulant, cross-grained, ill-tempered, peevish. 

241a-20 Lyn. Chron, Troy uw. x. (1555). This lady [For- 
tune] wilfull and rechtes As she that is Goward and peruers. 
1568 Gaarton Chron. 11. 754 He was with mischarging of 
a speare, by fortunes peruerse countenaunce pittifully slayne. 
1sga Suaxs, Rom, & Fl. u, ii, 96 Ve (towne and be per- 
uuerse, and say thee nay. 1660 b’. Brooke tr. Le Blane's 
Trav. 313, 1_married the most perverse woman in the 
world, 1754 Ricuaroson Graadison LV. iv, 28, | touched 
first one pou, then the other, of the perverse baby with 
my lips. 1873 Hamerton /néel/, Life x. v. (1875) 389 It is 
difficult four a man who feels cheerful and refreshed .. to 
write anything morbid or perverse. 

absol, 1748 Ricnanoson Clarissa (1811) VI. 23, I expected 
that the dear perverse would begin with me with spirit and 
indignatioa. 

+b. Of things orevents: Adverse, unpropitious. 

¢ 1440 Parlonope 2377 So this batayle ys perversse, 1671 
Matton Savson 737 Vhough the fact more evil drew In the 

rverse event then J foresaw. 1713 Swirr Cadenus § 

‘anessa Wks. 1755 III, 11. 29 Though by one perverse event 
Pallas had cross’d ber first intent. 


+ Perve'rse, v. Obs. [ad. obs. F. perverser, 
f. pervers adj.: see pree.] trans. To pervert; to 
turn away from that which is good, right, or frue. 

1574 Hetrowes Grenara’s Fant. Ef. $1577) 339 Such are.. 
accursed of God, and hated of men, who .. confound lustice 
with tyrannie, peruerse equitie with iniqoitie. 1653 1% 
Brake (tit/e) Covenant of God entered with Man-kinde.., 
with tbe Scripture texts perversed by Mr. Tombes vindicated. 

+ Perve'rsed, ffi.a. Chiefly Se. Oés. Also 
6-7 perverst. [f. L. fervers-ns, pa. pple. with 
Eng. suffix -ep!,] Perverted; = PERVERSE a. 1. 

1508 Dunear Twa Marit Wemen agg Sa, that my preching 
may pers your perverst hertis, 21535 Frsuer Wés.(E.E.T.S.) 
us. 437 By the errour of false doctrines and of pernersed 


PERVERSIOSE. 


heresies. 1gg2 Aap. [aminton Catech, (1884) 33 To tall into 
a perversit mynde. 163a Liincow Zrav, 1 19 All the 
hypecrieat crew, of these peruers'd lebusites. 

ence + Perve'raedly adv., perverscly ; + Per- 
ve’rsedness, pervcrseness, 

41535 Fisuen iWVés, (E.E.T.S.) tt, 444 To all them that be 
nat Ouer peruersedty drowned in the heresies of Luther 
1568 Nee. Privy Council Scot. 1. 624 Continewand in bis 
formar perversednes, 2634 Litncow 7razv, vu. 373 Nauing 
past the peruerstnesse of this calamity. /dyd. x. #5 Whose 
empty Sculles.. your selues peruerstly vexe. 

Perversely (pa:vissli), adv. [f. PERVERSE a. 
+-LY2] Ina perverse manner; with perversity ; 
in a way obstinately contrary to what is proper, 
trne, or good; untowardly, vexatiously, crossly. 

1§26 Pilger, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 189b, In no wyse to 


doubt therof, nor peruersly to impugne it ¢1ggg R. Hacer 
Life Fisher in Fisher's Wks. (E. ET. S$.) 1. p. li, Had not 


he bene otber-wise perversly bent. 1663 Cow.ay Verses 
Sev. Occas,, To Royal Soc. iv, Fiom Words. which are but 
Pictures of the Thought, (Tho’ we our Thoughts from them 
[eae drew). 1727 Haate Statins’ Thebald v1. 1 
he chiels perc blind Neglect the sign, nor see th’ 
event behind, 1847 Emerson Preis (1857) gi Stream could 
not so perversgly wind But corn of Guy's was there to grind, 
Perverseness (paivs-isnés), [f. as pree. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being perverse; the dis- 
position or tendency to act in a manncr contrary 
to what is right or reasonable; obstinate wrong- 
headedness; refractoriness; corruption, wickedness. 
1561 T. Norton Caluix's inst, 1.1 Our owne ignorance, 
..weaknesse, perversenesse, and corruption. 1644 Mitton 
Judgm. Bucer Wks. 1851 1V. 338 To enforce the innocent 
and faulttes to endure the paln and misery of anothers per- 
versnes, 2741 Ricuarpson Pamela I. 36, 1 am likely to 
suffer in my Reputation by the Perverseness and Folly of 
this Gill, 2814 Carv Daate, Paradise xxvu. Argt., The 
perverseness of man, wha places his willon. .perisbable things. 
1880 E, Wire Cert. Xetig. 60 Cortuption..brought in.. 
through the interested perverseness of false teachers. 
b, Contrariness, adverseness; unfavourablencss. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iit. 152 They were..delayed by the 
perveiseness of the winds. 1777 Snertwan Sch, Scand. 
fees By fate's perverseness, she alone Would doubt our 
truth, 

t+ Perve'rser. Oss. Alsos-our. [app. orig. 
agent-nonn in L. or AF. form from L. perveriére 
or obs, F. ferverser to pervert ; in form ferverser 
referred to PERVERSE v.] One who perverts; a 
corrupter, perverter. 

1g8a Afouk of Eveshani (Arb.) go Not beyng rectors and 
faders, but peruersours and destroyers of ber sowlys. «1564 
Brecon Denands Holy Script. Pref, Such professors, or 
tather perversers of the gospel, are like to that son whych 
promlsed his father to wurk..,and wrought nothyng at al. 

Perversion (pasvaafan).  [ad. L. perversin- 
em,n. of action f. pervertére to PERVERT: cf. F, 
| perversion (16th c. in Littré and Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of perverting or condition of being 
perverted; turning the wrong way; turning aside 
from truth or right; diversion to an improper nse; 
corruption, distortion; sfee. change to error in 
teligions belief (opp. to Conversion 8); transf. 
a perverted or corrupted form of something. 

2388 Wverw Pro. 45 If the speche of holi writ seme to 
comaunde peruersion of soule..it is figuratijfspeche. 1563 

| Foxe A. & A. (1583) 1674 Suit lagan]. We seeke not thy 
bloud but thy conuersion, S4eflerden}. Then shall you 

roue my peruersion first before you condemn me. 1619 

ORNWALLIS Let, fo Digby in Sedscs. Hari, Afise. 11793) 362 
Contrariwise, there might be great danger of the infanta‘s 

tversion, 2622 Bacon //oly War Wks. 1879 1. 528/2 
Wonks to govern men,..slaves freemen,.. being total viola 
tions and pervertions of the laws of nature and nations, 
1713 Deruam Pays. TAcol, u. iii. 45 Miraculous Perversions 
of the Course of Nature. 
261 The perversion of history, by those, who, for the same 
nefarious purposes, have perverted every other part of 

1847 Emerson Nefr. Mem, Swedenborg Ws. 
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1790 Huang Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 


learning. p ; 
(Bohn) J. 331 To what a painful perversion had Gothic 
theology arrived, that Swedenborg admitted no conversion 
for evil spirits, 2873 Buack Pr. Theale xi, The statement 
was an audacious perversion of the truth, 1 Roneats 
Handbkh, Med, (ed. 91, 11 Perversion of the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. 

2. a. Geom, The formation of the perverse of 
a figure; the perverse itself. 

2881 Maxwet Electr. & Afagn. 11. 415 They are geo- 
metrically alike in all respects, except that one is the per- 
version of the other, like its image in a looking glass. 1900 
Larmor Ether & Matter 208 Tho change from a mole- 
cule to its enantiograph Involves .. perversion of its orbital 
configuration. 

b. Med, and Surg, See quots. 

784a Dunctison Med. Lex., Perversion, one of the four 
modifications of function in disease: the three others being 
augmentation, diminution, and abolition. The Humorists 
used the term also, to designate disorder or morbid change 
in the fluids, 2858 Mayng £2fos, Lex. g20/1 Diastremma, 
or distortion of a part; a perversion. 1899 AMéutfs Syst. 
Aled. Vil. 693 A sensory perversion or defect. 

t Perversionate, a. Oés. rare. [f. L. oe 
version-em, or F, or Ing. ferverston + -ATE* 2. 
Cf. affectionate, passtonate.] Affected with per- 
version; perverted. 
ee ava tctind a8 in*Afazro Plays VtWe wyiltWoctte 
owur earnall condycyon, Aode ownr voluntarye dysyres, 


be jonat. 
M Paced ees a, Obs. rare. [f. L. fervers-us 


+-OSE: perh. meant for *ferversuose.]  Ververse. 


PERVERSITY. 


¢1450 Mankind 744 in Macro Plays 27 Thys pernersyose 
ingratytude I can not rehers. 


Perversity (poivi-ssiti). [a. F. perversité 
(rath e. in Littré), ad. L. perversttas, f. pervers-us 
PERVERSE @.] The quality or character of betag 
perverse; = PERVERSENESS, 5 

1528 Roy Xede me (Arb.) 55 He hath falce farises and 
serybes,..Full of fraudes and perversite. 1549 Coverpace, 
ete. Erasm, Par. Titus iii, 31 b, An errour commynge onelye 
of the fraylenes of man, is remedied by one or two warn- 
ynges, but peruersitie is incurable and made worse by pnttyng 
to of remedies. 1687 Norais To Dr. Plat on Staffordsh. 
i, What strange Perversity is this of Man! When ‘twas a 
Crime to tast th’ inlightning Tree He could not then his 
hand refrain. 1831 Caatvie Sart. Kes. 1. iv, It is in this 
peculiarity .. that all these short-comings, over-shootings, 
and multiform perversities, take rise. 1865 Pall Mail G. 4 
Oct, 2/2 The most flagrant instances of juratorial perversity. 
1871 R. Evuis Catu/fus Pref. g The experiments of the 
Elizabethan writers {in classical metres) .. by that strange 
perversity which so often dominates literature, were as 
decidedly unsuccessful from an accentual, as the modern 
experiments from a quantitative point of view. 

Perversive (paivsusiv), a. [f L. pervers-, 
ppl. stem of Zervertore to PERVERT + -IVE.] 

tl. Having the quality or tendency of tuming 
awry or distorting. Ods. rare. 

41693 Urguhart's Rabeinis wt. xxxi, 256 A perversive 
Wriness and Convutsion of the Musctes. 

2. Having the character or quality of perverting 
in nature, character, or use. 

1817 G. S. Faser Fight Dissert. (1845) 1. 73 A Scheme of 
Pseudo-Theology characterised by inculeating a series of 
perversive and usurpative Messiahships 18x8 in Topp. 
1824 Lanoor Jag. Conv. xxi. Wks, 1846 I. 126 An institu- 
tion perversive of those on which the government of America 
is constructed. 1862 Lytron Stn Story 171 Discourteously 
perversive of the obvions intention of the quotation. 

Pervert (pasvsr3t), v. Also 6 par-, -wert, 
svart, [nd. F. pervert-ir = Pr. and Sp. pervertir, 
Pg. ferverter, \t. pervertere, ad. L. pervert-ere to 
turn roand or about, turn the wrong way, overlum, 
turn to error or rnin, undo, corrupt; f. PER- 2, 3+ 
verlére to turn: cf. convert, diverl, etc.) 

+1. ¢rans. To tnm upside down ; to upset, over- 
throw; to subvert, ruin. Oés. 
¢1374 Cravcer Beets. 1. pr. i. 20 (Camh.) Fortune.. 
hath pernertyd the clernesse and the estat of thi corage. 
¢1450 Mankind 379 in Macro Plays, All pe menys xull be 
sought. To perverte my condycions, & brynge me to nought, 
1543 Jove Con/ut. Gardiner 9 So setting the carte ieee 
the horse, and..like an vngodly gardener to peruert and 
turne the rotes of his plantes eri fees vpward. ¢1560 A. 
Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) So jour play [is] sone peruertit. 
1604 R. Caworey Table Alph., Peruert, overthrowe, or 
turne up side downe. 1686 in BLount Glossogr. 

- 2, To turn aside from its right course, aim, ete. 
a. To inm aside from justice, right order, etc. 
138a Wyetr Deut. xxvii. 19 Cursid [is he] that peruertith 
doom of comtynge, faderles child, and widewe, 1483 Rolls 
of Parit. V1. age The ordre of all politique Rule was per- 
verted. 1526 Titpate Acts xiii. ro Thou ceasest not to 
pervert the strayght wayes off the lorde. 1620 Vennea Via 
Recta (1650) 297 If we pervert the order of Nature, as to 
sleep in the day and wake in the night. x16s0 Butwea 
peat epee 254 The Symetry whereof being causally 
[?casually] or purposely perverted. 1783 Port Chirurg. 
Wks, Ul. 76 The peristaltic motion of the whole canal is 
disturbed or perverted. 1868 Fateman Norm. Cong. (1877) 

II. vii. 127 They perverted the course of jnstice. 

b. To turn from the proper use, purpose, or 
meaning; to misapply, misconstrne, wrest the 
purport of. 

1386 Cuauces Afelib. p ee I€ thou do hem bountee they 
wol pernerten it in to wikkednesse. 1413 Prlgr. Sowle 
(Caxton) 11, xliti, (1859) 49 They peruertyn hooly Scripture 
by fals vnderstandynge. 1542-5 Bainxtow Lament. (1874) 86 

he Supper of the Lorde is pernerted and not vsed afier 
Christes institucion. 1593 Nasne Christ's T. 83 They 
peruert foundations, and will not bestow the Bequeathers 

tee almes. 1630 Pavune Anti-Aymin. 118 It pernerts, it 
disanulls the very series, and substance of the Seriptore. 
1700 Davoen Pref. Fables Wks, (Globe) 506 He has per- 
verted my meaning hy his glosses. 1849 Cosoan Speeches 

What I stated with reference to the great mass of the 

rench people last year was perverted. 

+c. To turn, divert. Os. rare—': 

1611 Suaks. Cyd, 1. iv, 151 Let's follow him, and peruert 
present wrath He hath against himselfe. 

. intr, for refl, To hecome perverted. rare, 


1635 Quaates Emd/ems 1.1.7 Blessings unus’d pervert into 
a Was As well as Surfeits, = 2 


3. ‘rans, To turn (a person, the mind, ete.) 
away from right opinion or action; to lead astray; 
to corrupt. E ‘ 

©1378 Se. Leg. Saints xii. (Agnes) 237 Hir..pat pis wich- 
Crafte has done, & peruertis thocht and wil Of inne trentht 
pies hir til, ¢1380 Wvecr Se/. Wes, TI. 318 pei witen not 

jow many men ben pervertid bi ber fore. ¢1440 Fork 
Alyst, xxvi. 113 He ae oure pepnll. 1g93 in Eltis 
Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. U1. 172 Seminarie Priests, *iteuits.. 
sent hither to pervert such as are dutiefull and well inclyned. 
1667 Mitton P, L.x. Bee He [Satan] in the Serpent had 
perverted Eve, Her Husband shee. 1710 Srrece Zatler 
No. 111 p 2 A Mind that is not perverted and depraved by 
wrong Notions, 1839 Mitt Liderty ii, When we forbid had 
men to pervert society by the propagation of opinions 
which we regard as false and pernicions. . 

b. sfec. To turn (any one) aside from a right 
to a false or erroneous religious belief or system 
(l.e, to what the speaker or writer holds to be such), 
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13.. S. Hrkenwolde 10 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
266 Pe Saxones..peruertyd alle pe pepnl pat in bat place 
dwellide. 1480 Caxtow Chron. Fng. 1. (1520) 38b/2z He 
was perverted by the heresy of the Ariens. 1579 W. 
Witxinson Confut. Familye of Loue, Brief Descr, Yo 
peruert and turne from the truth xii godly Christians which 
were martyred, 1666 E. Mounracu in 12th Rep, fist. 
MSS. Conn. App. v. 8 Ifthe young Lord was a strict and 
a grounded Papist there was some danger my Lady Dorothy 
might bee perverted. 1770J. R. Forstea tr. Kalm's Trav. 
N. Amer. (1772) U. 106 It seems that they have been rather 
perverted than converted. 1849 Macavtay //ist, Ang vi.11. 
87 Walker..with some fellows and undergraduates whom 
he had perverted, heard mass daily in his own apartments, 

c, intr. To tam aside from the right course; to 
become a pervert. ° @ 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) 127 So that in 
nothinge thy kynde from his wil decline, ne from his nobley 
perverte, 414.. in Lett. Alarg, Anjou & Bp. Bechington 
(Camden) 167 Then I wente to Rome, and from Rome to 
Rodes, and I perverted to the Sowden in feythe. 1890 
teed 11 Oct. 420/3, 1593, the year when Henry perverted 
to Roman Catholicism. i 

4. Geom. trans. To reverse the right and left 
directions of; to form the perverse of (see Pxr- 
VERSE sé.). 

1900 Larmor Aether §& Matter Enantiomorphy [of 
a molecule] reverses the signs of all its electrons and per- 
verts their relative position. 

Hence Perverrting vd/. 56. and ffi. a. 

1380 Wreuir Ji’ks. (1880) 386 Pernertynge of goddis 
ordynance. 1533 Tixoate Supper of Lord Wks, (1573) 460 
A great tunne full of Mores mischief and pernicious per- 
vertyng of Gods holy worde. 1665 Bovine Occas Ref. W. 
xii. (1848) 241 Of so perverting a Nature, is so high a Station. 
1680 Hickrainaitt Aferoz 33 The Converting ofa Turk has 
a better Reward than the perverting of one that is a Christian 
already, 1712 Pringaux Dérect. Ch.wwardens (ed. 4)22 A 


perverting of the Statute. 
t+ Perve'rt, a. O45. [?shortened from ser- 


verted. cf, CONVERT a.] Perverted; perverse; 
wicked, 

€1470 Harpina Chron. xuvn. v. (Ashm. MS. 34), Brytons 
.. Afore pat were paynims and also perverte, ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 1471 Fore thow to gode was frawart and perwert. 
igtz Act 4 Hen. Vili, c. 19 Preamble, Abydyng in his 
seid indurat & pervart opyayons, 1549-62 Steanioip & H. 
Ps. xxviii, 3 Repute me not smong the sort Of wicked and 
ead cisso R. Wever Lusty Juventus Bj, God which 

ath genen me the knowledge ‘I'o know his doctrine from 
the false and peruarte. 

Pervert (ps iveit), sb. [app. absolute use of 
prec., with shifted stress: ef Convert sé.] One 
who has been perverted; one who has forsaken 
a doctrine or system regarded as true for one 
esteemed false; an apostate. 

1661 Brount Glossagr. (ed. 2), Perver?, one that is turned 
from good to evil; as Convert is the contrary. 1716 M, 
Davies Athen. Brit. WH. 316 A Popish pervert, and a 
Protestant convert are, indeed, two different provisionals, 
1845 De Quincey Coleridge & Opium Wks. 1862 XI. 95 
Relapsing perverts {such is the modern slang). 1860 
Trackerav Round, Papers i, (1863) 4 That notorious ‘per- 
vert’ Henry of Navarre and France. 1879 Faraar S¢, Paul 
I. 329 ‘Phat this audacious pervert iPaull shonld not only 
preach, but preach to the heathen... filled them with rage. 

Perverted (pavs-i1éd), ppZa. [f. Pervert 2, 
+ -ED1.] ‘Turned from the right way, from the 
proper use, from Lruth to error, etc. ; wicked; dis- 
torted; misapplied. 

1667 Mitton P, LZ. x11. 547 To dissolve Satan with his per- 
yerted World. 1728 Younc Love Fame vi, But own I must, 
in this perverted age, Who most deserve. can’t always most 
engage. 1844 W. H. Mitt Sern. Tempt. Christ v. 3113 
That perverted self-conscionsness which constitutes pride. 
1866 Rocras Agric. & Prices 1. xxix. 693 Exhibitions of 
perverted intellectual activity. 

Hence Perve-rtedly adv.; Perve'rtedness. 

1816 G. S, Faaer Orig. Pagaa idol. 1. 61 The idolatry... 
was all borrowed “pervertedly from the Israelites. 1860 
Pusey Min. Propk. 374 All pervertedly imitate Thee, wbo 
remove far from Thee. 1828 -- Hist. Eng. 1. p. ix, 
The shallowness and *pervertedness of [such] enquiries. 
1881 M.A. Lewis Two Pretty G. 1. 209 Suffering from.. 


_ the pride of intellect and from voluntary pervertedness. 


Perverter (paivs‘itez). [f. PERVERT v. + -ER 1.] 
One who perverts, or turns from right to wrong ; 
one who misinterprets or corrupts. 

1546 Lauciry Pol. Verg, De Zuvent. vu. i. 131 The denil, 


peruerter of all good thinges. 1648 Jexxyn Avind Guide i. 
6 He is a soul perverter. 1779-81 Jouxson L. £., Pope 


Wks. IV. 98 Perverters of epistolary integrity. 1 ' 
Cyatmers Caledonia 1.1. a 07 This ster a serait b 
Buchanan, and by the other perverters of the Scotti 


history. ery Dovir Micah Clarke xviii, 175 The crown 
which he had wrested.. from the Popish perverter. 
Pervertible (paivstib'l), a. [f. L. type 
*perveritbilis, f. pervertore (see “BLE): cf. obs, F; 
pervertible (16th c.).] Capable of being perverted. 


1611 Corar., Corvompadbie, corrum able, corruptible, pers 
uertable, deprauable. 1651 Baiccae Gond bert "Bret 
(1673) 15 Armies, if they were not pervertible by Faction, 
yet are to Commonwealths like Kings Physitians to poor 
atients, 1911 Suartess. Charac., Moralists 1. iii, The 
Depravity of Minds. .dependent on such Pervertible Organs, 
1888 Bayer, Amer. Comnri, Lut. Ixiv, 473 Newimmigrants, 
politically incompetent, and therefore easily pervertible, 
Hence Pervertibility, capability of being per- 
verted; Perve'rtibly adv., ina pervertible manner. 
1850 Roaratson Serm, Ser, iv, xiii, That part of human 
pervertibility is an awful fact and mystery. 1642 Animado, 
on Observator's Netes 4 The Parliament is the Vniversall 
unerring and unpervertibly just body of the Kingdome. 
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PERVIGILATE. 


Pervertive, a. rare, [f. PERVERT v. + -IVE.] 


= PERVERSIVE 2. 

1got H. MeIntosu /s Christ infallible, ete. (1902) 133 Their 
whole conception..is based upon a false and pervertive sub- 
jectivity. 5 
‘+Perve'rtness. O/s. [f. Pervert a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being pervert ; perversity. 

1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 494 Not yt there is anie 
frowardnesse or peruertnesse in God. 

+ Perve'stigate, v. Obs. [f. L. pervestigat-, 
ppl. stem of pervestigire to trace oat, f. Per- 2+ 
vesligare {o track, trace.] /rans. To trace out, 
investigate diligently; to find out by research. 

1610 W. Fouxincuam Art of Sxrvey 1. tii. 4 It wonld be 
also peruestigated. whether it [the soil] be light, loose, sofie, 
fa. Zbid., Obsernation to peruestigate the Pregnance 
wherewith the Earth isimbowelled. 1688 R.Hocme Armoury 
it, 139/1 Pervestigate, to seek aut, or diligently to observe. 


+Pervestiga tion. Ols. [ad. L. pervestiga- 
“i6n-em, noun of action from fervestigdre: see 
prec.] The action of ‘pervestigating’; diligent 
research or investigation. 

1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey 1 xi. 44 The per- 
nestigation of the secrets of Agriculture, 1638 Cuicumnew. 
Relig. Prot. i. ii. $55.74 The pervestigation of the true 
and genuine Text. 171g tr. Pancirotlus’ Rerum Mem, VU. 
xvii. 380 In the pervestigation of this curious Theory. 

+ Perviable, a. Oés. rare. [f. rare L. per- 
vid-re (f. PER- 1 + via way) +-RBLE.] Capable of 
being passed throagh; pervioas, 

16r0 W. Fotkinenam Ar? of Survey 1. vi. 13 For woods, 
how peruiable, how penetrable, how enterlaced, as ‘Timber 
with Tinsetl, Coppice, or vnderwood. M 

t+ Pervial, ¢. O6s. rare. [f. L. pervi-us (see 
PERVIOUS) + -AL.] Pervious; hence, easily seen 


through, elear. 

1895 Cuapman Ovid's Banguet Ded., That Poesie shonld 
be as pervial as oratory, and plainness her special ornament, 
were the plain way to barbarism, ¢ 1611 — //fad xiv. Comm, 
199 Yet all peruiall enough (you may well say) when such 
a one as I comprehend them. 

Hence + Pe-rvially adv. Obs., clearly. 

¢ 1611 Cuarman /diad 1. Comm, 34 Since a man may per- 
uially (or as he passeth) discerne all that is to be vnder- 
coca {bid xii. 187 Imagining his vnderstanding Readers 
eyes more sharpe, then not to see peruially through tbem, 

Perviance, -aunce, obs. forms of PURVEYANCE, 

+ Perviate, v. Oés. rare—'. [f. L. pervi-us 
(sce PERVIOUS),+-ATE3,] ¢vans. To make a way 


throngh ; to penetrate, perforate. 4 

1657 Tomtinson Renon's Disp. 392 [Galls] nodose, solid 
and perviated with no holes 

Pervicacious (paivik2*fos), @ Now rare. 
[f. L. pervicdx, -cdc-em stubborn, headstrong (f. 
root pervic- of pervincére to carry one’s point, 
maintain one’s opinion, f. Pser- 1 + vincére to 
conquer, prevail against) +-10us.] Very obstinate 
or stubborn; headstrong, wilful ; refraetory. 

1633 Ames Agsé Cerem. w. 93 Peivicatious contending, 
without reason and measure, 1672 H. Stusse Fustif, Dutch 
War 66 The Dutch..grew more pervicacious in opposition 
to Hix Majesties Officers. 1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) 
1, 167 One of the most pervicacious young creatures that 
ever was heard of, 1853 G. J. Cavtev Las Alforjas I. 
174 The pursuit of pervicacious donkey's who diverged into 
the green barley. 

Hence Pervica‘cioualy adv.; Pervica‘cious- 
ness. 

1650 Cuaateton Paradoxes 83 The phansy of an Animal 
pervicacionsly surviving death, is impressed not onely upon 
the blood: but also [ete.}. 1692 Bextirey Boyle Lect. vi, 
But if God hath actually created those intelligent substances 
«.‘tis pervienciousness to deny that he created matter also. 
1822 1. Tavtor Apuleius, Golden Ass 11, xx. 35 This man 
being confused by the pervicaciousness of all those who 
were looking athim. i : 

Pervicacity (paivikesiti). Now rare. [f. 
L. pervicdc-ent (see prec.) +-ITY; cf, late L. pervi- 
cacetas (Gloss. Philox.) for ancient L. pervicdcias 
see next.] The quality or state of being pervica- 
cious; obstinacy; wilfulaess, 

1604 Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 175 Was heere 
constancy or pertinacity, persenerance or peruicacity? 1660 
H. More Afyst. Godl. vit. ix, Which constancy of theirs he 
calls pervicacian & inflexibilem obstinationcem, & Pervie 
eacity and inflexible Obstinacy. 1825-9 Mrs, Suzrwooo 
Lady of Manor UN. xx, 178, U never could account ..for the 
strange pervicacity of his humour in rejecting every kind of 
refinement. 1837 C. Lorer Sel/formation 1. 197 Every 
man ne patience and pervicacity may frame himself intel- 
fectually to what he pleases, ' 

+ Pervicacy (psavikasi). Obs. [ad. L. pervi- 
cacra stendfastness,, stubbornness, obstinacy, It. 
pervicacia, {. L. pervicde-em: see PERVICACIOUS.] 
= Pervicacity (being the earlier word). 

1§37 Cromwett in Merriman Lie & Leté. (1902) IL. 87 
This princely goodnes, myght haue brought that desperat 
rebell from his so stourdy malice, blyndnes and pervicacie. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, nu. 127 Least his peevish 
pervicacy should be more and more enkindied. 1714 1n 10f4 
Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 113 Pharo and .. his 

ople of Egypt..fatally payed for their pervicacy. 1748 

RICHARDSON Cfarissa LI. vi. 31 Uf you persist in your per- 
vicacy. Shall 1 be a pedant Miss for this word? 

t Pervi-gilate, v, Obs. rare-°, [f. ae stem 
of L. pervigilare to remain awake, watch all night, 
f. PER- 1 + vigildre to watch.] 

1623 Cockeram, Pernigilate, to watch. 


PERVIGILATION. 


So +Pervigilattion Os. [L. pervigilitio], a 
watchiag through the night, keeping of vigil. 

1623 CockenaM Jervigilation. a watching. 1721 Batuey. 

Pervincle, -vink(e,-kle, obs. ff. Praiwinktel, 

Pervious (p5‘svios), a. [f. L. pervi-us that 
has a way or passage through (f. Per- 1 + via way) 
+-0US; in It. pervio.] 

1, Allowing of passage through; passable; 
affording passage or entrance; lying open (fo). 

1631 Donne Obseg. Ld. tlarrington's Bro. 6 \f looking 
up to God; or down to us, Thou finde that any way is per- 
vious, ‘Twixt heav'n and earth, 1659 Stancev Mist, Philos, 
XI. (1701) 466/2 Every Country is pervious to a wise Man; 
for the whole World is the Country of a wise Soul. 1725 
Pore Oa'yss, iv, 1056 The bolted Valves are pervious to her 
flight. 1781 Grason Deed. § Fy viii, (1869) INT. 445 So large 
a circuit must have yielded many pervious points, 1859 
Masson Arit, Nevedists iii 172 A time when the Highlands 
were much less pervious..to Lowland tourists, 


b. esp. Allowing of passage through its snb- 
stance; permeable. 

1627 May Lucan tv, (1631) 5 Make the strooke earth to 
deluge pervious. 166: Bovte £xamen iii, (1682) 24 Glass 
also is pervious to the Air, 1779 Cowren Pineapple & Bee 
to The frame was tight, And only pervious to the light. 
1807 Vancouven Agric, Devon (1813) 22 A coarse argilla- 
ceons gravel, pervious to water. 2872 Twnpan Fraga. Sc. 
(1879) I. it. go Metloni.. found crystals of sulphur to be 
highly pervious to radiant heat. 

ce. fig. (a) That can be penetrated by the mental 
sight; iully intelligible, ‘ transparent‘. 
person or the mind: Accessible to influence or 
argument. 

a 1614 Donxe Beaavaras (1644) 98 In exposition of places 


vious, 
from top to bottom, as pervious and transparent. 1867 
Emerson d/ay-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) IIT. 480 The solid, 
solid universe Is pervious to Love. 1g0a Scotsman 17 
a 4/6 The Boer mind. .pervious to renson and the logic 
of facts. 


d. Zool, and Bot. Open, patent, patulous: | 


opposed to rvzpervrors. 


1805 Gaurine Brit. Bot. 14* Primula...Cor. throat per- | i 
| any one for his loss, or sorrow, 


vious, tube cylindrical, 1874 Coves Birds N, IV. 373 The 
nostrils are very large and petvious, whereas those of the 
true Vultures are separated by an impervious septum, 


2. Having the quality of passing through, pene- 


trating, or permeating; pervasive. Now rare. 

1684 Contempl. St. Man w. v. (1699) 180 They [bodies of 
saints] have an agility to move from place to place,.. like 
light; to have their way free and pervious through all 

laces, and can penetrate wheresoever they please. 1718 

Rion Solomon i. 622 What is this little agile, pervious 
Fire, This flutt ring motion, which we call the mind? a 1849 
H. Corerrpcr /oems (1850) 11. 344 His mortal clay Abolishd 
quite, or blent with pervious air. i 

Perviousness. ([f. prec. + -NEss.} The 
quality of being pervious ; penetrability. 

1669 Hotpen Elem, Speech 78 The Italians..make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer than we do, 
Biving a little of perviousness. 1672 Bovis Disc Pervious. 
ness Glass Exp, tii, The perviousness we above observed in 
glass 1872 Tynpaut Fraga. Sc. (1879) I. iii. 88 On account 
of its extreme perviousness to the visible rays. 1882 — 
in Longman's Mag. 1.39 The very meaning of transparency 
is perviousness to the luminous rays. 

Pervise, obs. form of Panvis, 

(Pervise v., editorial and dictionary error for 
peruise, PERUSE, 

1849 St. Pager 18 May in Bradford's Wks, (Parker Soc.) 
IT, 369 Clare Hall, the state whereof these two days we have 
thoroughly pervised [orig. ZS, perused]. 1577 B&. Univ, 
Kirk Scott, (1839) 163 ‘Their haill travells sei work caould 
he revysit and pervysit (AZS. pervisit =peruisit, perused] be 
some etre 

Pervu'lgate,v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. fer- 
vulgare, §. PER- 2 + vulgare to make known.] 
trans. To make public, make kaown. 

1586 Frane Blaz, Geutrie Ep. Ded., I did pervulgate the 
same trealise vnto some of my familiars and acquaintance. 

Hence Pervulga'tion, the action of making 
public; advertisement. zare. 

3832 I. Tavton Saturday Even, (1833) 79 Religious prin- 
Ciples undergo a far more extended pervulgation than those 
of any secular science. 

Perwanah, -wanna, ete., var, PURWANNAH. 

Perwick(e, -wig, -wyke, obs. ff. PERIwic. 

Perwinckle, -winkle, -wyncle, -wynke, 
obs. ff, Pemwink ix !, 2, 

Pery, -e, obs. ff. Perniz, Penny 1, 2, PirRre. 

+ Peryng, ff/.a. Obs. [f. fere, PEARY, + -1NO2.] 
Appearing. 

+ 1562 Turner /7erdal un. Miv, A stalk half a cubit h yghe.. 
about the whiche com farthe certayn farth per ng iaydees 
++ which looke toward the roote. [/4fd., Y* t ynges that 
“wpe ont in i stalk in.. Horminum look downwarde.] 

erynga 1, variant of PAREGAL Oés. 

Peryr, variant of PEREn Oés., pear-tree, 

Peryshing, obs. form of PARISUEN. 

Perysshe, obs. form of Perisu, Prence. 

Perywig, Perywinkle, eic., obs. forms of 
Peniwic, PERIWINKLE, 

ll Pes (pz). Pl. pedes (pediz). [The L. word 
és foot, used technically in Comparative Anatomy, 
Botany, etc.] 


1. Comp. Anat. The terminal segment of th 
VoL, VII. es 3 


| the abdominal member. 


(6) Of a | 
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hind limb of a vertebrate animal, correspondiag 
to the human foot. Opposed to Manus hand, 
applied to the corresponding part of the fore limb. 

1842 Dunauison Med. Lex., Pes. the inferior eatremity of 
e i 3875 Huxcey & Marin Ele, 
Biol. (3877) 161 Thickenings, or callosities, of the integu- 
ment, however, occur beneath the joints of the digits, both 
in the pes and the manus. 

2. Bot. A footlike part or organ; a base of 
support; a peduncle. 

3. Pros. A name for each of the two quatrains 
formiog the first part of a sonnet. 

1880 Afacin. Mag No. 253. 46 The sonnet .. we find that 


iis volta occurs after the eighth line, that it has two pedes | 


of four lines each, and a cauda of six. 

Pes, obs. form of PEAcE, PEASE, PIECE, 

+ Pe‘sable, a. Obs. rare. f[a. OF. peed, f, 
peser to welgh, PEISE; see -AnLE.] Capable of being 
weighed; in quot., Weighed; evenly balanced. 

¢3400 tr, Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsk. 93 And a pesable 
right (L. fusticia ponderata) and mesuryd ys, to byholde 
vpon statys by pe self vnderstondyng. 

| Pesade (pzzi-d). [F. pesade, altered (under 
influence of feser to poise) from earlier posade 
(1879 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. posata, lit. ‘pause, 
testing’, Josate ‘arests which a horse doth make 
in aduanciag his forepart’ (Florio 1598), f. posare 
to Pauss, rest.} (See quot.) 

2727-41 Cuambens Cyef., Pesade, or Pesate, in the manage, 
that action taught a horse, wherein he rises with his fore 


feet, and bends them up to his body, without stirring the 
hind feet. The Pesade is the first lesson taught a horse, in 


| order to bring him to curvetts, &c. 
of Scripture, which he alwaies makes so liquid, and per- | 
1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 1. 307 Sees all things | 


Pesage, variant of PEIsacE Oés. 
|| Pesame (pé‘same). Os. [Sp. phrase esa 


| me ‘it gtieves me’, heace as sb. ‘a compliment of | 
| condolence’.] An expression of condolence: in 


phrase fo give or receive the pesame, 

1676 Lapy Fansnawe Jfen:. (1830) 225, | waited upon the 
Queen to give her Majesty fesame of the King’s death. 
1678 Paituips (ed. 4), Pesasne (Sp.),a word often used by 
Travellers, and to give one the Pesame, is to condole with 


Pesan, -ane, obs. variant of PISANE. 

+ Pesant. Obs. rare. [a. F. pesand (1ithe. in 
Littré), pr. pple. of feser to weigh, PzIsE; also as 
sb. ‘ weight”. Cf, PEISANT @.] 

1, The amount that a thiag weighs; weight. 

c1g00 Melusine xxi. 142, 1 shall gyue hym hys pesaunnt 
or weyght of syluer. /éfd. xxxvii. 300 Al gaf you to eyther 
of vs your pesaunt or weyght of fyn gold. 

2. ?Name of a coin or weight. (Or ? Bezant.) 

1577 Hettowes Gueuara's Chron. x. 35 That he should.. 
giue rococo pesants of golde [fesantes de orc] to paye the 
armic, 

Pesant, obs. f. PEASANT ; var. PEISANT a. Obs. 

+ Pesanteur, -ture. Ods. rare. [a. F. 
fesanteur (12th e. in Littré), f. pesant: see prec.] 
Heaviness, weight. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet, xw. xii, For the weighte & 
pesanteur of the fruyt. 1689 G. Haavev Curing Dis. by 
Expect. viii. 61 The pesanture of a Stone of compass. 

esaunt, var. PEisANT Oés.; obs. f. PEASANT. 

Pesayne, obs, variant of PISANE, 

Peacod, -code, -codde, obs. ff. PEAsEcop. 


Pese, obs, f. Peace, PEASE, PIECE sd. and v.; | 


var. Petsk, Peck Oés. Pesen, obs. var. PISANE; 
obs. pl. of Pease. Pesent, obs. f. PEASANT. 

| Peseta (pés2'ti). [Sp., dim. of fesa weight; 
cf. feso Spanish dollar.] _A modern Spanish silver 
coin, equivalent to the French franc and Italian 
lira; pow (since Oct. 1868) the unit of value in 
Spain. It is divided into 100 centimos. 

1811 P. Ketty Camdist 11. 188 Silver Coins..Spain.. 
Mexican Peceta (77a) (Value in Sterling] 15. of. .. Peceta 
Provincial of two Reals of new plate (1775) .. 08. rod. 1860 
All Year Round No. 45. 445 he honest burgher who.. 
climbed up from penury to affluence by maravedis and 
pesetas atatime. 2883 Brrwtets Connting-ho, Dict. (1893) 
225 The peseta of Peru is also ¢ of the silver sol, and equal 
tothe French franc. 1893 T. B. Foreman Trip to Spain 
55 We have each to pay a peseta (rod.) for a cup of coffee, 


|| Peshcush,-kash (péfkzf). Z. Jud, Forms: 
7 pish-, piscash, 7-8 pishoush, 8 peiscush, 8— 
peshcush, 9 paish-, pescush, peshkash, pesh- 


kesh. [Pers. Uiee pishkash first drawn, first 


fruits, tribute, f. 22h before, in front + fash draw- 
Ing.) An offering; a present; tribute, quit-rent, fine. 

1634 Sin T. Heaarar 7raz. 156 The Sultans and Chans 
bestow Pishcashes, or gifts one on another, 1753 Haxway 
Trav. (1762) IL. xtv. vil. 371 A peiscush, or present from an 
inferior to a superior. 1804 WeLuincron in Gurw, Diss. 
(1844) TE. 1159 The payment of the peshcush and the 
pensions due at Hyderabad. 1811 Kraxraraick 7ippoo's 
Lett. 9 The Paisheush, or tribute, which he was bound..to 
pay to the Government of Poonah. 1844 H. H. Witsox 
Brit, India 1, wt. ai. 4gt A peshkash, or tribute, of seven 
lakhs of rupees a year had invbereo been paid to the Nizam 
by the Company, for the northern Circars. 

eshe, obs. form of Peacti. 


|) Peshito (péfto), Peshitta (péfitila), a. 
and sé, Also 8-9 Peschito, 9 Peshitto. [Syriac 


hyneo 2'shitd, -18, Khana p'shiftd, -16, ‘the 


| been various! 
| tation of the 
| and that the Peshito N.T. was a revision or recension made 


PESO. 


Simple’ or ‘Plain’] The name given to the 
priacipal version of the Old and New Testaments 
in the ancient Syriac tongue, somelimes styled the 
Syriac Vulgate. 

The two Syriac forms are respectively masc. and fem. of 


| the adj. in the emphatic state, the latter agreeing with 
| mappagta, td, version’, 


(The final 4 and 4 represent the 
same vowel in Enstern and Western Syriac pronunciation 
respectively.) So far as is known the name appears first in 
Moses Bar Kepha, 813-903. The date of the Peshito has 

ut; the prevalent opinion is that the trans 
. J. was made from Hebrew at an early date, 


early in the sthe., of a translation going back, In part at 
least, to the and c., earlier forms of which are preserved In 
the Sinaitic and Curetonizn MSS, Later versions, more 


verbally rendering the Greek, were the Philoxenian and 


Heraclean. 

1793 H. Mars tr, Afichaelis’ Introd, N. T. U4. § It is 
called by the Syrians Peshito, that is the titeral, 18az 
T. H. Horne Jutrod. Crit. Study Holy Script. Vi. 192 The 
most celebrated of them is the Peschito or Literal (versio 
Simplex), 842 Penny Cycé. XXIII. 477/2 The Peshito 
Uiteral) Version, also called ‘The Old Grin Version ‘, is 
one of the most ancient and valuable translations of the 
Bible. 1903 F.C. Buaxirt in Encyet, Bibl. soo1/t To 
Rabbaila is due both the publication of the Peshitta and the 
suppression of the Diatessaron /dfd. 5025/1 In the OT. 
the Syriac Vulgate, commonly called Péshitta, is a translae 
tion made direct fromthe Hebrew. 1904 4 thenzwnt 2a Oct. 
pan? It seems to be certain that the Syriac Vulgate, known 
by the name of Peshitta, dates, so far as the New Testament 
is concerned, from the earlier part of the fifth century, and 
that Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa from q1t to 435, is mainly 
responsible for its redaction. 


| Peshwa (péfwi). Forms: 7 peshua, 8 
psish-, 9 peish-, peesh-, peshwa(h.  [Pers. 
Vpn péshwa chief.] The appellation of the chief 


minister of the Mahratta princes (from ¢1660), who 
made himself in 1749 the hereditary sovereign of 
the Mahratta state. 

The peices descended from Sera/T became ros fainéants, 
the administration being in the hands of the peshwa; in 
1749 the holder of the office, ong! Bishenath, seized the 
sovereignty and, without changing his official title, made it 
hereditary in his family. In 1818 his descendant Bajerow 
surrendered his power to the British,and the government of 
the Peshwa came to an end. ‘ 

1698 Frrea Ace. &. iudia & P. 79 The English have 
audience of Sevaji. He referred our Business to Moro 
Pundit his Peshua, or Chancellour, to examine our Articles, 
1782 Anu, Reg, 5 Assuming no other title or character 
than that of Paishwa, or prime minister. 1804 CastLe- 
REAGH in Owen Wedlesdey's Desf. 254 It appears hope- 
less to attempt to govern the Mahraita empire through 
a fechle and perhaps disaffected Peishwa, 1841 Macaucay 


| Ess. W. Hastings (1837) 653 The Mahratta states..acknow- 


ledged, by words and ceremonies, the supremacy of the heir 
of Sevajee, a rot faindant,..and of his Peshwa, or mayor of 
the palace, a great hereditary magistrate 1862 BeveripGe 
Hist. India V\.¥.¥.399 The object of contest was the office 
of peishwa—in other words, the sovereign power. 

Hence Pe‘shwaship, the office or rule of a 
peshwa. . 

1782 Anu. Reg. 5 From this change, the empire of the 
Ram-Rajah has been distinguished only by the appellation 
of the Paishwaship, or otherwise the government of Poonah. 
1883 Encycl. Brit, XV. 291 The first collision with the 
Engish ..arose froma disputed succession to the peshwaship, 

+ Peskan. Os. A French spelling of PEEAN. 

31973 Hist. Brit. Dom. in N. Amer. 215 Other furs.,mar- 
tins,. .sables 3..peskans, or wild cats;..and musk-rats, 

Peske, obs. form of PEACH. a? 

Pesky (pe'ski), a. U.S. colfog. (Origin un- 
certain, (It has been conjectured to be an altera- 
tion of “Zesty, f. pest = plague, which suits the 
sense exactly.)] ‘Plaguy’, ‘confounded’; annoying, 
disagreeahle; hateful, abomlaable. 

1848 Downixc May-day New York 6 (Bartlett), 1 found 
{looking for houses] a pesky sight worse job than I ex- 

ed. 1889 W. P, Tomunson Aassas 1m 1858, 207 At 
Fort Scott the tufhans have..a large telescope,..to prevent 
themselves from being surprised by the pesky ‘abolitionists’. 
1878 Mas. Stowe Poganue P. aziv. 214 "Taint nothin" but 
one o' these ‘ere pesky spring colds she's got. 1885 G. 
Auten Sabyfon i, Yo cuff him about the head for his pesky 
idleness. [In Eng. Dial. Dict. from Oxf. and Bucks., etc., 
but app. onty on the authority of late zgth c. novelists; not 
in any of the dialect glossaries.) , 
b. as adv, = PESKILY ; ‘ plsguy’. 

1845 S. Juop Margaret 28 (Bartlett) So pesky slow, we 
shan't get through to-night. 1855 Hatieczton Nat. & 
Hun, Nat. Il. it, 64 Don't be so pesky starch, 

Hence Pe'skily adv., ‘ plaguily’, ans 

1835 Hatrevator Clockm, (1862) 65 He looked so ily 
vexed, 1855 — Vat. & Hum, Nat. tv. 153 When a feller is 
so peskilly sleepy as I be. 

esle mesle, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

| Peso (péso). Also 6 peaso, 7 pezo. (Sp. 
peso weight, a certain weight of precious metal, 
a coin of this weight :—L. penstm: sec PEISE 56.) 
The name of a coin, either of gold (peso de oro) or 
silver (peso de plata), formerly current in Spain 
and ils colonies; now, of a standard silver coin = 
5 francs or 35.1 ae need in most of the S, American 
tepublics. The Mexicana silver peso = 5-43 francs, 
or 4s. 33d., is known as the Afextcan dollar. 

1gs5 Even Decades 87 Those pieces of go 


caule Pesos or golden Castellans. did. 145 
eight thousand Pesos. 1595 D! ‘s Vey. i 


The whole..was yielded unto them for twen!) 


PESON. 


peasos, five shillings and sixpence a peece, to be payde in 
enrles. 1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 399 They gave 1500. 
ezos of Gold for a Horse. 1797 Roazatson Hist. Aner, 
1. Pref., In mentioning sums of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spanish method of computing by pesos. 3850 
Prescott Peru I. iv. 86 On some days articles of the value 
of thirty or forty thousand geses de ore were brought in, 
and occasionally of the value of fifty or even sixty thousand 
pesos. xg90% Scotsman 11 Sept. 5/8 Colombia's financial 
Straits are extreme, and the paper peso is worth less than 
three cents in gold. 
+Peson. Obs. rare. [a. F. peso, a balance 
weight on a spindle, the balance knob on the end 
of a balance, a welghing instrument with fixed 
counterpoise and movable fulerum ; deriv. of OF. 
peis:—Kom, peso, L. pensum weight.] A kind of 
weighing-machine : sce quot. 1847, and cf. AUNCEL. 
1489 Paston Lett. 1. 474 In primis, a peson of gold, it 
fayleth v. balles, weiyng xxiij. unces gold, 1847-78 Hatut- 
WELL, Peson, an instrument in the form of a staff, with balls 
or crockets, used for weighing before scales were employed. 
Peson, -6, obs. ff. geasen, pl. of PEASE. 
Pess. Oés. exc. dia/. [Derivation obscure: cf. 
Bass s4,2 2, and Passock.} A hassock or cushion 


to rest the fect on, or to kneel on, esp. in church. 
1575 Gawm, Gurton 1. iii, My gammer sat her downe on 
her pes, & bad me reach thy breches. 1623-4 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 96 Sixe pesses for the Chappelt 
014, 1633 Ames Agst. Cerenr. . 182 A pesse, hassok, or 
enshin may be called holy, because it is used to kneel upon, 
1703-3 in Willis [as above] 211 Mats and pesses in the 
happel. a1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Pess,a hassock to 
kneel ou at church. 
Peas, obs. Sc. f. Pace s4,2, Pascn; obs. f. PEASE, 
Piece. Pessant, variant of Persant Os. 
Pessary (pe'sari). [ad. med.L. pessdrtient, f. 
L. pess-rent, -1s, a. Gr. meoods (pl. weood, as if from 
megodv), an oval stone nsed in playing a game 
like draughts; hence, a medicated plug, as here.] 
tl. Ated. A medicated plug of wool, lint, etc. 
to be inserted in the neck of the womb, or other 
aperture of the body, for the cure of various 


ailments ; a suppository. Ods. 

©1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 339 A medicyn .. pat is putt in 
binepe wip a clisterie, ouber wip a pessarie for to make clene 
amannesx lymes wibinue. 1562 Tuange Herbal 1. 25), 
The floures of the wilde grape .. are good to 
sariex to stanche blode. 1681 PAil. Trans. 
thought I had sufficiently arm'd my Senses against it, .. 
my Ears with Cotton, my Nose with Pessaries. my mouth 
with Sponges, all dipt in Vinegars and Treacles. 1718 
Quincey Compl Disp. es It is.. used outwardly in the 
Form of a Pessary. 1860 Tannua Pregnancy iii. 137 A very 
efficient medicated pessary. 

2. Surg. An instrument of elastic or rigid ma- 
terial wor in the vagina to prevent or remedy 
various uterine displacements, 

1754-64 Saecute Alidwif 1. 418 Different kinds of pessaries 
-.of a trianzular, quadrangular, oval, or circular shape. 
18eg Med. Frni. XLV. 98 A case of Prolapsus Uteri, in 
which the sponge pessary seems to have a decided and 
manifest superiority. 1846 Britran tr. Malgaigue's Man, 
Oper. Surg. 556 Pessaries..some..are called vaginal pes- 
saries, the others, called sterine pessariex. 1853 LEULME tr. 
Moguin-Tandon n, mu. ii. 81 ‘The mannfacture of artificiat 
teats, pessaries, and other surgical instruments. 

+ Pease. Med. Obs. (?) 

1464 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 280 Put it ia 
a fayre clothe and wrynge owt the watyr therof into a pesse, 
and pnt it to the sore yhe aud it shall make it hole. 1562 
Tuaner Herbal it. 89 A stirryng stik may be made of them 
fit to prepare pesses and medicines to swage werines, 

Pesson(e, obs. form of peasen, pl. of PEASE. 

Peashe, obs. form of Peacu. 

Pesshoner, variant of Pessoner Oés. 

Pessimism (pe‘simiz’m). [mod. f. L. pesszm- 
us worst +-I8M, after optimisne: in F. pessimisme.] 

+1. The worst condition or degree possible or 
conceivable; the state of greatest deterioration: 
antithetical to Optimism 2. Ods. 

1 Cotzaioce Lett, (1895) 115 'T is almost as had as 
Lovell's Farmhonse ', and that would be at least a thonsand 
fathoms deep in the dead sez of pessimism. 1803 Syo. Smitn 
Wks, (1850) 35 ft is well to be acquainted with the boundaries 
of our nature on both sides; und to Mr. Fievée we are 
indebted for this valuable approach to pessimism. 812 
Soutney Le? (1856) {I. 253 An age when public criticism 
is upon works of fine fiterature at the very point of 
pessimism, 

2. The tendency or disposition to look at the 
worst aspect of things; the habit of taking the 
gloomiest view of circumstances: antithetical to 
Optisse 3. 

x815 0. Rev. XIV, 230 This savours of pessimism. x8 
Edin ae LX. 291 Viblent extremes einer Siy-coptviie 
or pessimism. .must be pernicious. 1889 7¥mres 12 Apr. 5/1 
There was a fear of the contagion of that moral evil which 
was visiting the end of the roth century—namely pessimism, 

8. The name given to the doctrine of Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann, and other earlier and later philo- 
sophers, that this world is the worst gen or 
that everything naturally tends to evil: opp. to 
Oprmtisst 1, [=Ger. pessint sans (Schopenhauer 
1819), F. Zessémisme (Dict. Acad. 1878). 

1878 Doworn Stud, Lit, 20 The pessimism of our own 
Gay aspires to be constructive. 1878 R. J. Luove (éi#e) 
Pessimism, a study in contemporary Sociolog y. 1880 GoLow. 
Sita in Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 195 The established 
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optimism is confronted by pessimism, which, by the mouths 
of Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and their school, proclaims 
that the world, the estate of man, and the powers from 
which they emanate, are evil. /éid. 196 Pessimism, which 
affirms the definitive ascendency of evil. 892 W. S. Litty 
Gt. Enigma 32, Pessimism, in..its contemporary presenta- 
tion, is irrecoucileable with any form of the Theistic idea. 

Pessimist (pesimist), sd. (a.)  [f. as prec. + 
-18T; cf. F. pessimiste (1835 in Dret, Acad.).] 
a. One who habitnally takes the worst view ot 
things; b. One who holds the metaphysical doc- 
trine of pessimism. Antithetical to Opriaisr. 

1836 Smaat, Pessimist, a complainer on alt lee as 
opposed to an optimist. 1858 Bai.ev Age 174 Holding God 
and man both pessimists. 879 H. Spencea Data Ethics 
iii. 27 he pessimist says that he condemns life because it 
results in more pn than pleasure. 1880 Gotpw. Saute in 
Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 202 The writer of patriotic 
lyrics, however melancholy is their tone, can hardly have 
been a consistent pessimist. y : 

B. adj. (the sb. used attrib.) Charactetized by 
pessimism ; pessimistic. 

1861 Times 23 July, If the pessimist sentiments of hon. 
members who had spoken to-night [on the British Museum) 
were to be generally adopted. 1868 M. E.G. Durr Pel. 
Surv. 9 [They] must have thought that 1 had taken a 
pessimist view of the situation. 1878 R. J. Liovp Pessi- 
misnr (x880) 9 At the hands of the Pessimist philosophy. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 2 Sept. 5/2 The amnsements of the 
people are often the theme of pessimist laments. 

Pessimistic (pesimistik), 2. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized by 
pessimism; disposed to take the worst view of 
circnmstances, 

1868 Chronicle 4 a 5 The press itself was at first 
sceptical, oppositional, and pessimistic with regard to Baron 
Beust’s system. 1880 Gotpw. Smitu in Atlantic Monthly 
No. 268. 202 Arthur Schopenhauer, the originator of the 
pessimistic philosophy as distinguished from mere pessi- 
mistic sentiment. 1 Zimes 13 Dec. 5/4 The feeling here 
«is day by day becoming more pessimistic. 

Pessimistical] (pesiimi-stikil), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-ICAL.] = prec. Hence Pessimi‘stically adv, 

1885 Asmcrican X. 297 The pessimistical teaching of the 
English economists. 1888 Spectator 15 Sept. 1296/2 Dealing 
with what is the chief dread of Unionists pessimistically 
inclined. 1900 Pad? Mail G. 27 Sept. 2/1 He..spoke pessi- 
mistically of our coast defences. . 

Pessimize, v. rare. ([f. L. fessim-us worst + 
-12E, after pessimisnt.] trans. ‘Yo make the worst 
of; to take the most unfavourable view of. 

1862 Daily Yel. 5 Sept., The rahid rage of a losing cause 
precipitating and pessimising its own loss. @ 1873 Sat. Kez, 
cited by F. Hall in Afod. Ang. 194. 

+Pe-sszomanoy. Oés. [t Gr. weaods oval pebble 
+-Mmancy.] Divination by means of pebbles. 

4727 in Baitey vol. 11, whence in mod. Dicts. 


+Pe'ssoner. 0bs. Also4pesshoner. [app. 
repr. an AF. *fessoner, peiss- = OF. porssonnier 
(13th ec. in Littré), f. AF. pessoun (Britton) = OF. 
peisson, poisson = Pr. petsso, It. pesctone:—pop.L, 
*piscidn-em, eriv. of pisc-ts fish.] A fishmonger. 

1310 (Janu. 13) in Cal. Let, Bk. D Lond. (1902) 45 [John 
Gerard de Lenesham] pesshoner [admitted]. 1415 in York 
Afyst. Introd. 20 Pessoners [glossed Fysshmongers} and 
Mariners. Noe in Archa. 


Pessular (pe'si#lis), a. [f. L. pessel-us (see 
next) + -AR.) Pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of the pessulus. la mod. Dicts. 


|| Pessulus (persists). Anat. [L. pessulus 
abolt.] a. A bolt-like bone: see quot.1805. b. 
In some birds, the cartilaginous or bony bar ex- 
tending vertically across the lower end of the wind- 
pipe, and forming part of the syrinx. 

805 A. Caauiste in PAil. Trans. XCV. 204 The stapes in 
these animals [guinea-pig, marmot) is formed with slender 
crura, constituting a rounded arch, throngh which an osseous 
bolt passes, so as to rivet it to its situation. This bolt I have 
named pessudus. 890 in Cent. Dict. [in sense b], 1896 
Newton Dict. Birds 983 Before the septum has been re- 
duced to the pessulus marking tbe beginning of the bronchi. 

+Pesau-ndate,v. Obs. [ad.L. pessundat-, ppl. 
stem of pessundare ( pessum dare) to ruin, destroy, 
f. Pessttm ady. to the ground, to the bottom + dare 
to give, put.] fans. To ruin, cast down, destroy, 
Hence + Pessunda‘tion Ods. . 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pessundate, to tread or cast under 
feet, to put down or to the worst. 3658 Puitcips, Pessunda- 
tion,..a putting to the worst, a casting under foot. 

Pest (pest). [a. F. peste (R. Estienne 1539), ad. 
L. pest-ts plague, pestilence, contagious disease.] 

1. Any deadly epidemic disease; pestilence ; 
spec. the bubonic plague : the common name of this 
in Sc. in the 16th-17th c. Now rare. 

3568 Sxeyne The Pest Aijb, Ane pest is the corruption 
or infection of the Air, a@1s72 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 
1, 204 Moreover, within the Castell was the pest, (aud 
diverse tbairin dyed), @1613 Overavay Newes, Answ, 
Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 179 Living neere the church. 
yard, where many are buried Br tte pest. 1631 Gouce Ged's 
Arrows \. § 47. 83 {n Latine Jesits importeth as much, 
whence the Scots cuit this sicknesse the pest. 1637-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 468 After he had been but one 
perc in Mr Johu Russell's house the pest came to 

tdinburgh, 1715-20 Pore //iad 1. 192 Let fierce Achilles, 
dreadful in his rage, ‘The god propitiate and the pest 
assuage. 21839 Paaro Poeurs (1864) 11. 108 There came a 
dark infectious pest To break the hamlet's tranquil rest. 


PESTER. 


b. In imprecation: est on or ufo = may a 
plague light upon. [= F. (/a) peste sort de.., 
peste de...J 

1553 Respubtica v. ii. in Collier /dlustr, O. £. Lit, 1, 54 
Res. Yea, bothe Mercie and Verytee. Arar. A peste on 
them bothe, saving my charitee. 1843 Lytton Las? Bar. tv, 
vi,‘ Pest on these Burguudiaus’*, answered Clarence. 

2. Any thing or person that is noxious, destruc- 
tive, or tronblesome; a bane, ‘curse’, ‘plague’: 


aa cae 
16ar T. Witrtamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard 6. 
Tortured with particular passions, and diuerse diseases, ant 
pestes of the minde. 31632 Litncow 77av. v1. 260, f would 
»-baue eaten cf them; but the Friers forbade me, saying 3 
they were the onely pest of Death vnto a stranger. 2758 
ounson Dict. Pref. (ad fiz.), The great pest of speech is 
requency of translation. 1844 Lp. Broucnam Brit, Const, 
xvil, (x862) 282 Putting down the pest of corruption. 
b, a person or animal. (Now the more usual 


application.) 

160g James 1 Sf. at White-hall Wks. (1616) 53: They 
that ‘perswade them the contrary, are vipers, and pests, 
both against them and the Commonwealth. 1676 Listen 
in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125 This sort of men being the bane 
and pest of fearning. 1709 StRELE Zafler No, 135 P12 
The Pests of Society, the Kevilersof Humane Nature. 1852 
Miss Yoxce Cameos 1. xt. 340 Philippe IV, the pest of 
France. 1865 Livincstone Zamibest vi. 152 ‘Io extirpate 
these destructive pests [cockroaches] 899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Aled. V1}. 869 Mosquitoes, harvest bugs, and similar pests. 

3. attrib, and Comsb., as pest-angel, place, spot, 
-worm; tpest-cart, the cart to carry away the 
bodies of the dead during a plague or pestilence ; 
+ pest-coach, a vehicle used to convey the infected 
to the PEST-l0USE; + pest-man, t pest-master, 
one in charge of the infected, or of the arrange- 
ments for getting rid of the plague; pest-ship, 
+(@) a ship for the reception of those suffering 
from tbe pest; (¢) a ship having any infectious 
disease on board. 

3613 Purcnas Prlgrinage(1614)216 1u a generall pestilence 
they write. strange charactersand wonderfull names, which 
(they say) are the names of *Pest-angels. 1603 Deke 
Wonderful Year Wks, (Grosart) f. 111 After the world had 
once run vpon the wheeles of the *Pest-cart. 184: W. H. 
Ainswoatn Ofd St. Pan?’s 1.68 The doleful bell announcing 
the approach of the pest-cart. 1665 Preys Diary 3 Aug., 
They got one of the “pest-coaches, and put her into it, to 
carry her to a pest-honse. 1613 1. Gonowin Nom, Antig. 
(1625) 181 Three *Pest-men, which were to ouersee those 
that lay infected with any contagious sicknesse. 1642 Fore. 
runner Revenge in Select. Harl. Aitse, (1793) 275 He bath 
conferred with the skilfullest *pest-masters..who visit the 
bodies of those that die of the venom of the pest. 1665 
Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., A *pest-ship, to wait ou our infected 
men. 1895 Edin. Rew, Apr. 263 The horrors of the holds of 
the pest-ship. 1872 Baxea Wile Tribut, viii. 110, 1 believe 
in holy shrines as the "pest spots of the world. 1848 Exiza 
Cook My Own xiv, Do we not see the *pest-worm steal 
The rose of Beauty to destroy ? 

Pestalozzian (pestalrtsian), a. (s6.) [f. sut- 
name /estalozzi + -AN.] Of or pertaining to the 
system of elementary education introduced by Jean 
Henri Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a Swiss ednca- 
tional reformer, who held the chief end of education 
to be the development of the faculties in natural 
order, the perceptive powers being the first to be 
developed, For this he made much nse of object- 


lessons, 

1826 C. Mavo Avem. Pestatozzi (1828) 22 Elementary edu- 
cation..on the Pestalozzian system. .is an organic develop- 
meut of the human faculties, moral, intellectuzl, and physical, 
1847 Emerson Repr. Alen, Uses Gt. Alen Wks. (Bohn) I, 
286 Is it a reply..to say society isa Pestalozzinn school: alt 
are teachers aud pupils in turn? 1859 Zacyed, Brit. (ed. 8) 
XVII. 4709/1 The Pestalozzian arithmetic was introduced at 
a very early period, into the Dublin model schools. * 

B. sé. An adherent of the system of Pestalozzi. 

1868 R. H. Quick Ess, vii. 178 The scandals which arose 
out of the dissensions of the Pestalozzians. ‘ 

Hence Pestalo-zzianism, the system of educa- 
tion instituted by Pestalozzi. = 

1859 H. Baawano (¢/#dc) Pestalozzi and Pestalozziauism. 

Peste (pest), v. rare. (a. F. fester to utter 
the imprecation of peste de, f. peste Pest, as an 
imprecalion.] ¢vans. To invoke n plague or mis- 
chief upon; t#fr. to give vent to angry impreca- 
tions; to exclaim Zest? ‘ 

18z5 Sovrney Lett, (1856) LEE. 9 So instead of pesting the 
ode (that French word is better than either onr synonyme inc 
or ind), f set about it. 1824 in Spirtt Pud. Frnis. (1825) 
280 In vain we clamour, curse, and peste, Our vinnds are 
like all the rest. 1835 W. lavinc Zour Prairies 24 fa spite 
of all the pesteing aud bedevilling of Touish, 

Pestelet, variant of Prstotet Oés. 

Pester (pe'sta:),v. Also 6-7 pestre, pesture. 
[app. short for EmprsTer, Ispester, or F. enipes- 
trer, with which it is synonymons in its first sense; 
used by Cotgrave to translate empestrer. In later 
use inflaenced by Pest; hence the sense ‘ plague’. 
_ But several points in the history are obscure: pester itself 
is found much earlier than empester or impesters aud the 
prefix em- was generally dropped through iin intermediate 
a>, us in en, tripair, ajair, Pair v2, em, impeach, apeach, 
Praca 2.3 but no paraliel series appears for Zester.] 

+1. ¢rans. To clog, entangle, embarrass, obstruct 
the movements of; to encumber as by overloading 
or the like, /7#, nnd fig. Ods. 


J 
] 


PESTER. 


£1836 Sin J. Russect Let, to Vise?, Lisle ag Aug. in L. 
Papers VIN, 36 (P. R. O.) Vou are daily pestered with 
business, s54a Upart Erasur. Afoph. 159 That we maye 
nat with to many thynges pestre & cloye the reader, 1577-87 
Houinsuen Chrom, 1. 25/1 The Romane soldiers were.. 

stered with their heavie armour and weapons, 1608 Carr. 
Goan True Relation 28 The Indians seeing me pestred in 
the Oloke, called to me. 161 Cotcr., Enipestrer, to pester, 
intricate, intangle, trouble, incomber. 1653 Hotcrorr Pre. 
copius, Persian Wars 1.29 Seing him pestred in a narrow 
passage. 1676 Hones //iad xvt. 328 Cleobulus then pes- 
ter'd in the throng By little Ajax taken was alive. 

+2. To obstruct or encumber (a place) by 
crowding; to crowd to excess, overcrowd. Obs. 

a 3548 Haut CAéron., Hen. VI 103h, Whether also fled so 
many Englishemen, that the place was pestured, and. .thei 
wer..likely to be famished. 1572 Ac? 14 Zilia. c. 5 The 
common gaoles. .are like ta bee greatly pestered witha more 
number of prisoners than heretofore hath beene. 157 
Tussen //#sd. (1878) 106 Some pester the commons, wit 
fades and with geese, 1588 Lamuaroe Lirsa, w. xili. 544 
It is not my meaning to pester this Booke with Precedents, 
x6ag Sin J, Granvitte Voy. Cadia (Camden) 10 That noe 
parte of the Harbor might bee over pestred. 1719 De For 
Crusoe u. ix, shall not pester my Accnunt.. with Descrip- 
tions of Places, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1.x. 246 Her hands... 
are as few as is consistent with the safety of the ship, that 
she may be less pestered with the stowage of provisions, 


+3. To crowd or huddle (persons or things fx 


or into). Obs. 

1579 Gossox Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 22 They..whom Anthony 
admitted were expelled ayayn, pestred in gallies and seat 
into Hellespont by Marcus Aurelius. 1634 Mitton Comins 
6 Men..Confin'd, and pester'd in this pin-fold here. 1686 
tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 154 With several great 
Trees pester’d one within another. 

+b. inir. for rez. To crowd, press. Obs. 

s610 E. Skory Z£.xtr. fiist. ten. 1V of France 1s This 
villaine. .to that purpose pestered somewhat neere his Person. 

4. To annoy, trouble, plague. a. Of noxious 
things, vermin, wild beasts, elc.: To infest. Now 


merged in h, 

1s6a Burn. Paules Ch. Howe was this Realme pesterd 
witb straunge rulers, straunge Gods..and howe is it naw 
peaceablye ridde of theymall. 1625 A. Haten in Purchas 
Pilgrims x. iii, 1701 The climate is..not much pestred with 
infections or abnoxious ayres. 1654 Power £.xf. Philos, 
1.20 These Vermin that pester the outside of Animals, 1727 
A. Hamitton Mew Ace. E. Ind, VW. xxxiii, 4 There are no 
Inhabitants on those Islands, for they are so pestered with 
Tigers. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 359 | Malabar] is rich 
and fertile, but pestered with green adders. 

b. To trouble with petty and reiterated vexa- 
tions, as with questions or requesis; to vex, annoy, 
trouble persistently, plague, (The current sense.) 

4586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 63 You are pestered 
with some trouble. s592 Wyreev Ariiorie, Ld. Chandos 
8a He was perplext Bice pesterd in his hed. 1600 CTss 
Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. t. Ut. 57, 1..had never 
ceased to pester you with my camplaints. 1683 Moxon 
Mech, Exere., Printing xvii. p3 The hollow .pesters the 
Workman to get the Letter out of the Mold and Matrice. 
1795 JEFFERSON IV rit. 1V. 124, 1 pestered him with questions, 
ray Coasert Rur. Rides 179 You are pestered to death 
to find ont the way to..get from place to place. 1849 C. 
Baonte Siiviey ii, These gossips..will keep pesterlag me 
about being married. 1897 A.B. Enwaros Up Nile xii. 349 
The boy's pester us to buy wretched half-dead chameleons. 

Hence Pevstered Fiat a, 

1570 Fowrer Lst. to Cecil 25 Feb. in Cal, S¢. Papers, For. 
192 The air is so evil in this pestered prison that [etc.}, 
1586 Fane Blaz. Gentrie 71 In the city amongst tbe pes- 
tered habitations af artificers. 60g Suans. A/acéd. v. i. 23 
Who then shall blame His pester’d Senses to recoyle, and 
start? 1712 W. Rocers Voy, 8 Very much crouded and 
pester'd ships, 

Pester (pe'stoz), 5d. 
PESTER v.] 

+1. Obstraction; encumbrance, Ods. 

585 J. Janes Moy, J. Davies in Hakinyt's Voy. U1. 10a 
A very [aire entrance or passage,..altogether vaid of any 
pester of ice. 1614 Raveion Hist. World v. it, §8 (1634) 
604 Belng without carriage, pester or other impediment. 

2. Annoyance, trouble, bother; nuisance, plague. 

9613-58 Daniet Col/, fist, Eng. 98 Ta the great pesture 
and disturbance of that people. 1873 Hottano A. Sounic, 
xii. 205 As hkely as any way he was a plague and a pester. 

+Pesterable, cz. Oés. Also 7 pestar-, 
-turable. [f. PESTER v. +-ABLE.] Ofsuch anatnre 
as to ebstruct or cumber; obstructing, cumbersome; 
tronblesome, esterable wares: sce quots. 

is4a Act 32 fen. Vitis, c. 14 For the freight of every 
tonne marchandives. .(pesterable wares only excepted), 1560 
in Hakinyt's Voy (1599) 1. 306 1t must goe either shaken 
and bounde vp or else emptie, which will bee pesterable, 
16aa Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 141 Pesterable wares 
which take a great deale of roome are excepted, and mist 
be agieed far. [1867 Suvtu Sailor's Wordtk,, Pessurable, 
or Pestarndde, of our ald statutes, implied such merchandise 
as take up much room in a ship.] 

+ Pesterance. Cts. rare. In6 pestreaunce. 
(f. PESTER %.+-ANcE.] a. Pestering, obstruction, 
overcrowding, b. Encumhrance, 

1548 Unate Evasm. Par. Luke v.52. That a man while 
be teacheth the ghospell, maie stande quiete and safe from 
Pestreaunce of the people, cloustreyng and throngyng to- 
gether, /did. xvii. 134h, Castyng awaie from hym al pestre- 
Aunce and heauie carriage. 

Pestera:tion. xonce-wd. [f. PESTER v. + 
-ATION.] The action of pestering; that which 
pesters or troubles; ‘ botheration’. 

1802 A. Wison in Poems 4 Lit, Prose (1876) 1. 92 To 
hanish every pedantic pesteration. * 


Also 7 pesture. [f. 
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Pesterer (pe'stora:). [f. Pester v. + -ER!.] 

| One who pesters: see the verb, 

1611 Cotcr., Embdarassenr, an intricator, pesterer, com- 
berer. 733 Minter Compend. Jrnt, 18a To keep that 
Side of the Country clear of Pesterers. ¢ 1827 Hoce Taves 
§ Sk. V. aa Of all pesterers .. he was the most insufferable. 
8893 F. Aoasts New Egyf! 20 He has seriously damaged 
his..walking-stick on the fore-arm of some street-pesterer. 


| 


{ 


Pe'stering, vé/.sé. [f. Pesten v. + -Inc 1] | 


The action of the verb PEsreR, in varlous senses. 

1ssa Reg. Privy Council in Sussex Archaeol. Collect, X. 
19 Without sume hinderaunce to the cuntrie, and pesterin: 
of the trayne. ¢1ggs Carr. Watt &. Dudicy's Voy. W. 
dnd, (Hakl. Soc.) 59 Makinge the decks..cleare Gltinie 
pesteringe or impediments. Manwoon Lawes Forest 
x. (161g) 73 For that the pestring of the Forest with many 
houses, are noysome tothe Forest. #832 Marrvat A’. Forster 
xxviii, Clacking af pattens and pestering of sweepers. 


Pe'stering, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] That 


| 
| 
pesiers, in various senses of the verb. 
1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall Bivb, Our Kirk-courtes or 
yardes. .being ordinarly bedunged hy pestring and pasturing 
rate. #642 Mitton Animady. 5x All the hell pestering 
rabble of Sumners and Apparitors. 1726{see Pestiry]}, 1868 
Mus. Wuitney ?. Strong xi. (1869) 1ag Her raw giel and 
her pestering stove, 
Hence Pe'ateringly adv., in a pestering way. 
1805 W, Tavtorin Robberds Jem. [1.93 How pesteringly 
1_ can scribble when there i» business to agitate. 1875 
Tennyson Q. Mary vy. i, Unalterably and pesteringly fond { 


Pesterment (pestaimént). Obs. exc. dial. 
(f. Pesren v. + -ment.] The action of pestering 
or fact of being pestered, in various senses of the 


verb: t overcrowding (0és.) ; annoyance, worry. 

1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 51 An armie might bave lodged 
therein without pesterment. 3652 J. Weicur tr. Cavrs® 
Nat. Paradox vt, 124 How joyfull were they to see them- 

| selves rid of the pesterment of their Companions, 1729 
Franktun £ss, Wks, 1840 IL. 26, I have all the trouble and 
pesterment of children, without the pleasure of calling them 
myown. 1828 Craven Gloss., Pesterntent, embarrassment, 

Pesterous (pe'staras), a. rare. Also 6 pestre- 
ous. [f. PESTER v or 56. +-0Us.] Having the 

| quality of pestering ; cumbersome; troublesome. 

3548 Upatt £rasu. Par. Luke v.§2b, Remoued from the 

| pestreous throngyng of tbe multitude. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 
IV, India (1596) 197 Pesterous wares..that is to say stone, 
timber, lime, bricke [ete]. 1622 Bacon //en. Vf 216 
Gaaling of them,..which was chargeable, pesteraus and of 
no open example, 182§ Hocc Q. //ynde 47 When petulant 
and pesterons Wene Kneel'd an the Sand. 

+Pe-stful, ce. Os. [f Pest + -Fun.] Pesti- 
ferous, pestilential, 

1608 SyivesterR Du Bartas uw. iv. w. Schisme 417 The 
Lybians pest-full and un-blest-full shore. 1794 Col.caroce 
Destiny of Nations, Long and pestful calms, With slimy 
shapes, and miscreated life Poisoning the vast Pacific. 

Pe'st-house. [f. Pesr+llovse sé.) A hos- 
pital for persons suffering from any infectious 
disease, esp, the plague; a lazarcito, Also affrid. 

1611 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. iii. 166 Helpinge such 


Persons as come ta the Pesthowse. 1617 Moryson (din, t. 


73 They have a Pest house called Lazaretio, and twa like | 


ouses for Lepers, 1665 Pervs Diary (1879) 11.199. 1722 De 
For Plague(1840) 37 Some people being remaved to the pest- 
house beyand Bunhill fields, 1830 Miss Mitroro Vidlage 
Ser. iv. (1863) 265 He..shunned ball-rooms and drawing. 
rooms as if they were pest-houses. ripe Times a0 Jan. 9/a 
(The prisons] were pesthouses in which gaol-fever annually 
claimed a multitude of victims. 

Jig: «1613 Oversury Charac., Prison Wks. (1856) 155 It 
is an infected pest-house all the yeare long: the plague- 
, sores of the law, are the diseases here wholely reigning. 

1833 Caruvie Alise. Ess. Cagliostro (1840) 1V. 352 A painful 
scarch, as through some spiritual pest-house. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge \xv, Lv all the crime... of the great pest-bouse 
of the capital, he stood alone. : 

+ Pestiduct. O65. [f. L. lage plagne + 
duct-us Duct.] <A channel of the plague, or of 
any infectious epidemic. 

1624 Donne Devotions, etc. (ed. 2) 89 They may be made 
instruments, and pestiduets, to the infection of others, by 
their comming, 1672 W. pe Britains /aderes? Eng. Dutch 
War 11 They begin to be look’d upon as the Pesti-ducts 
of Europe, the scorn and indignation of every good man. 

+Pestifere, a. Oés. rare. [a. F. pestifere.] 
= PESTIFEROUS. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii. 95 YC her moeuyng (fe. of the 
course celestial} were irryted ayenste vs by pestyfere in- 
fluences, aa , 

Pestiferous (pesli-féras), a, [f. L. pestifer, 
-fer-us plague-bringing, f. pestt-s plague + -fer, stem 
of fer-re to bear, bring: see -FeRous. In F. 
pestifere. In sense 3, f. F. pestiferd.] 

I. 1. Bringing or producing pest or plague ; 
destructive to health; noxious, deadly; of the 
nature of a pest, pestilent, pestilential. 

ss4a Boorve Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 289 An ordre to be 
vsed in the Pestyferous tyme, 1551 Roatnson tr. More's 
Utop. 1. (1895) 55 lu amonge the shepe that pesti- 
ferous motreyn. 1601 Hotrann Piiny 1. 183 Vexed_ at 
cettain houres.. with the pestiferous heats and shaking 
colds of the fener, 1632 Lirncow 7rav vt 256 [Nao] 
Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome ..sach is the con- 
suimation of that pestiferous Gulfe. #726 Leon Aléertrs 
Aschit. 1.3/1 We affirm the Air to be pestiferous, where there 
is a continued Collection of thick Clouds and sticking 
Vapours. 1830 Miss Mitroro Wilfage Ser. iv. (1863) 229 
Having lost many children in the pestiferous climate of 
Barbadoes. 1830 Heascnet Stwd. Vat. PAil. 1. iti, 56 
Regions alntost desolated by pestiferous exbalations, 


PESTILENCE. 


b. Of animals: Hurtful; noxious. 

¢ 1600 Tinton 11, iil, These women are a pestiferous kinde 
of animals, 1731 Gent, Mag, 1. 12 The depredations of 
Locusts, Palmer-worms, and other pestiferons vermin. 1894 
Chicago Advance 27 Dec. 438/t As pestiferous a creature as 
could be allowed to roam at large. " 

2. fig. Bearing moral contagion; hurtful to 
morals or society ; mischievous; pernicious. 

1458 in Pecock's Repr. (Rolls) 1. Introd. 55 note, The 
damnable doctrine and pestiferaus sect of Reynald Pecock 
exceedeth in malice and horribility all other heresies and 
sects of heretics. 1523 St, Papers Hen. VII, Vi. 124 
Moche bounde to Allmyghty God, that the Popes Holynes 
is rid of so pestiferons a Counsailour. 1630 &. Johnson's 
Ningd. & Commew, 111 Done by the perswasions af the 
pestiferous Jesuites. @ 1755 BuaNet Own Time (1766) 1. 2 
One of the most pestiferaus forms of calumny, 1824 Ais? 
Gaming 16 Those pestiferous hordes of gamblers, black-legs, 
and sharpers, 1885 Mfanch. Exams. 18 July 5/3 They are 
said to pursue their pestiferous occupation unchecked. 

Il. 3. [= F. pestiférd} — Plagne-siricken ; 
smitten with a contagious disease. 

1665 Evetyn Diary ss Oct., | was environ'd with multi- 
tudes of poore pestiferous creatures begging almes. 1858 
Farea tr. Life Xavier 369 A malady contracted in attending 
on the pestiferous. 

Hence Peatiferously adv., pestilentially, nox- 
iously, ‘ plaguy’; Peati-feroueneas. 

t7a7_ Batey val. 2, Pestiferousness. wal Wenrstea, 
Pestiferously, 1863 Geo. Exior Romola xlv, Melema, you 
are a pestiferously clever fellow. 

+Pesti-fugous, c. Ods. rare. [f. L. pesti-s 
plague + -/ug-, stem_of fugére to flee, fugdre to 
put to flight + -ous.] Having the property of 
driving away or dispelling the plague. 

1684 tr. Souet's Mere, Compt, vt. a1§ ‘The business may be 
dane by Pestifugous Alexitericks. 

+Perstify, v. Obs. [f. L. pesti-s plague + -¥y.] 
To cause or produce a pest. Hence +Pe-stifying 
ppl. a., plague-bringing. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. MN. Arianism 30 Scatter 
them about with his wonted pestifying and pestring Air of 
Assurance. , 

Pestilence (pe'stiléns), 54. (adv.) Also 4-6 
pestilens, -elence, 5 pestlens, 5-6 pestylena, 
-ylence, 6 -elens, 6-7 peatlence. (a. F. pestilence, 
ad. L. pesitlettia, sb, of condition f. festilent.cm 
TESTILENT : see -ENCE.] 

1. Any fatal epidemic disease, affecting man or 
beast, and destroying many victims. 

3303 R. Brunne Mandl. Synne 1370 Yn Rome fyl a grete 
moreyne..A pestelens of men. 1377 Lanon. 2. PL BL xx. 
97 Many kene sares, As pokkes and pestilences. ¢14q0 
Gesta Kont, xxxvu." 360 (Add. MS,) In the Citee of Rome 
befille a prete pestilence of men and bestes. 2538 Staakey 
England t. iii. 83 Lyke as a pestylens.. destroyth a grete 
nombur of the pepul wythont regard of any person had, ar 
degre. 1539 Brate (Great) /'s. xci). 6 The pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, 1548-9 (Mar.) SA. Com. Prayer, 
Litany, From plage, pestilence, and famine,..Good lorde 
deliuer us. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vist, 326 Abont an 
hundred yeeres ago, all the monks of this monasterie died of 
a pestilence. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S4..Pierre’s Stud, Nat, 
(1799) 11. 485 Should a pestilence come, and sweep aff 
one half of the people. 1845 Bunp Dis. Liver 394 In the 
winter of 1830~31..1n some of the midland, eastern, and 
southern countries, where the pestilence was most rife, the 
existing race of sheep was almost entirely swept off. 1865 
Cornh, Mag. May 591 To be entitled to the name of pesti- 
lence, a disease must be unusually fatal, very rapid in its 
operation, and must destroy great numbers of victims. 

b. spec. The bubonic plague, the plague far 
excellence; = PEST 1, 

(1350-1 Rolle of Parit. 11. 233/2 Et puis en cea ad il este 
destourbe, primes per la dit Pestilence.) 1362 Lanct. ?. P27. 
A. x. 185 Mony peire sebpen pe pestilence han pliht hem 
togedere, 1466 in Archzologia (1887) L. 1. 50 Men and 
women and children gonge and olde of ather parissches than 
ther owne infecte in pestilence the which sekenes enery 
manestheweth. 1556 CAron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 6 This 
vere Was the iij. great pestelens. /did. 22 (Edw. IV] xvij*... 
Thys yere..was..the terme defeird from Ester to Myhylmas 
be cause of the grete pestelens. 1564 Buttevn Dial, nest. 
Pest. (1888) 8, 1 met with wagores .. full laden with yong 
barnes, for fear of the blacke Pestilence. 1579 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 11. 229 The infectioun and plague of the pisto- 
lence. 1706 Putuuies, Pestilence or Plagne, a Disease arising 
from an Infection in the Air, accompany’d with Blotches, 
Boils, and..other dreadful Symptoms. 1823 Mas. MarkHam 
Hist, Eng, xviii, (1853) 160 During the great pestilence he 
boughta piece of ground, which he gave for a barying-ground 
for thase who died in London of that dreadful disease. 

2. fig. That which is morally pestilent or per- 
nicious; moral plague or mischtef, evil conduct, 
wickedness; that which is fatal to the public peace 


or well-being. Now rare. 

1340 Hamrore Psalter i. 1 In be chaiere of pestilens he 
noght sate, 5374 Cuaucer Boet&. tv. met. iil, 95 (Camb, 
MS) Hercule. heli vnbownded hym fro he pepe 
his oostesse [Circes}, 1406 Hoccteve sfisrnle 2600 flaterie | 
o lurkyng pestilence! s§77 Nortugaoone Dicing (1843) 97 
Such players of enterludes. .are so noysome a pestilence to 
infect w common wealth. 1604 SHAKS. OFA. tt tit. 36a Ile 
powre this pestilence into his care. 1634 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 6 Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and 
S'* Chrisostome, call playe howses the state of pestilence. 
1875 Mannino Afission /7. Ghost ix. 258 The fashions of tbe 
day, the pestilence of bad literature. . 

+3. That which plagues, injures, or pees in 
any way; 9 cause of trouble or injury; a plague. 

pe Ettucte Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 8 (Camb. sh For pat 
the gouernementus of Citces..ne sholde os in 


PESTILENCE. 


stelence and destruccion to goode fookk. 1456 Sir G. 

ave Law Arms (S.'T.S.) 3 [To] put this travailland 
warld in pes and rest that now is put in grete pestilence. 
1538 Stankey England t iv. 106 In no cuntrey may be any 
grettur pestylens..then cyuyle warre. 1555 Lorn Decades 
274 [Norway] hath also a peculiar pestilence which they 
caule Leem or Lemmer..a lyttle foure footed beaste abowte 
the byggenesse of a ratte with a spotted skynne. 

+4. As animprecalion: 4 pestilence on or upon 
.../ may a plague or mischief light upon...! 
Cf. Pest 1b, Devin 17, Phacue. Zhe pestilence of 

a penny), not a penny: cf. Devit 21, Fienp 2b. 

With a pestilence, with a vengeance, so as to 
plague or trouble, much more than one wishes. Ods. 

¢ 5386 Cuaucea VWun's Pr. 7. 590 A verray pestitence vp-on 
yow falle. 1568 Nort Gueuara's Dial Pr. w. viii. 129 
The pestilens of penny he hath in his purse to blesse him 
with. 1594 Nasne Un/ort. Trav, F ij, He interpreted to 
vs with a pestilence. 1594 Garene & Lonce Looking 
Glasse G.'s Wis. (Reldg.) 120/: We..clap a plaster to him, 
with a pestilence, that mends him with a very vengeance. 
1608 Suaks, Hawt. v. i. ye A pestlence on him for a mad 
Rogue! 1628 Cuarman Widow's Tears 1. Djb, Has given 
me a Bone to tire on with a pestilence. | ‘ 

5. aitrib, and Comb., as pestilence ill, planet, 
time; pestilence-bringer, -causer; pestilence-laden, 
stricken adjs.; pestilence-weed, Dr. Priot’s 
name for PESTILENCE-WORT. 

1368 Lanci. P. 2%. A. x1. 59 To plese with Be pelee 
men seppe pestilence tyme. ¢1475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
801/30 Hie saturnus, a pestlens planyt, 55a Hutoet, 
Pestilence Benker or causer, fatifer, pestifer. 1819 SHELLEY 
Ode West Wind 1.5 Pestilence-stricken multitudes. 1899 
Month Mar, 300 Striking across pestilence-laden swamps. 

+B. asadv. ‘Plaguy’, ‘pesky’, ‘tarnation’. col/og. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fatr u.i, The Fair's pestilence 
dead methinks. 1633—- Zale of Tus ww, ii, Diogenes. A 
mighty learned man, but pestilence poor. 

+ Pestilence, v. Oss. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To 
make pestilent, infect with disease. Also jig. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 151 From our redolentest 
refined compositions, ayre pestilenzing stinkes..shall issue. 
1598 ‘Torre Alba (1880) 96 Lone (pestilenzing) doth infect 
my Soule. 

+Pestilence-wort. Herb. Ots. Also 7- 
pestilent-wort. fad. Ger. pestilenzwurz, pest- 
wurz, from its repute against the Plague.] A book- 
name for the Butlerbur, Pelasites vulgaris. 

a. (1548 Tuanean Names of Herbes (E. DS.) 61 Petasites 
is called in the South partes of Englande a Butter bur,. .the 
duch cal it pestilentz kraute [1562 — /7er dad. 83 Pestilentz 
wurtz]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xiii. 2x In Englishe Butter 
Burre: in high Douch /estilentz-wurtz: in base Almaigne 
. Pestilentie worte,) 1640 Paaxinson Theat. Bot. Table 
1742 Pestilence wort is the Butter Burre. 1842 W. H. 
Aixswortn Old St. Pauls 1, 232 He likewise collected a 
number of herbs and simples, as Virginian snake weed, 
contrayerva, pestilence-wort, angelica, elicampane. 

B. 1597 Geranog //erdal Table Eng. Names, Pestilent 
woorts, that is water Burre Docke. 1627 Minsneu Ductor, 
Pestilent woorts..i. heiba pestilentialis: quia radix huius 
multum valet contra pestem. 1766 Museum: Rust. V1. 450 
Butter-bur, or Pestilent-wort, resembles Colt’s-foot in many 
respects; but the flawers are purple, and grow in a thyrse. 


Pestilent (pecstilént), a. (s6., adv.) [ad. L. 
pestilens, -ent-cm, a deriv. of participial form from 
pestis plague, or pestilis of the nature of a plague; 
also festilentus: cf. gracilentus, macilenius.] 

1. Destructive lo life; fatal ; deadly ; poisonous. 

1438-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 111. 293 Socrates. .was com- 
pellede to eite an herbe pestilente in the name of goddes, 
and he was dedde anoone. 1564 Gotoinc Justine xix. (1570) 

Hamilco. .sodainly by the influence of a pestilent planet, 
fost all his men of warre. 1606 Suaxs. At, & Cf. an. xiii. 
194 The next time I do fight Ile make death lone me: for 
1 will contend Euen with his pestilent Sythe. 1784 Cowrra 
Task 1. 494 A pestilent and most corrosive steam, 1880 
Our Nat, Responsibility for Opinm Trade 14 The English 
merchant empoisons China with pestilent opium. 

Producing or tending to produce infectious 
disease ; infectious as a disease or epidemic ; pesti- 
lential. Now rare. 

1613 R. Caworey Tadle Alph, Pestilent, contagious, 
hurtfull, 1615 Maakuam Lug. Housew. u. i. (1668) 7 The 
Pestilent Feaver..a continual Sickness full of infection and 
wee 1667 Mitron P. £. x. 695 Vapour. and Mist, 
and Exhalation hat, Corrupt and Pestilent, 1685 Temrie 
Ess. Gard. Wk5..1731 1.188 The Lice of the Vine. This is 
ofall others the most pestilent Disease of the best Fruit-trees, 

3. fig. Injurious or dangerous to religion, morals, 
or public peace; noxious ; pernicious. 

1533, Moar Kich. £77, Wks. 39/1 Suche a pestilente ser- 
pente is ambicion and desyreof vaineglorye and soneraintye. 
1526 TinDALE Acts xxiv. 5 We have fonnde this mana pesti- 
lent felowe. 1655 Vicholas Papers (Camden) IT. 208 There 
is one Mowbray if possible more pestilent of his tongue then 
euer. 1758 Joatin Erasm, 1.129 The works of Eatinns 
are reckoned amongst those pestilent books, 1823 Scorr 
Peveril vii, ‘The man, bating he is a pestilent Roundhead 
and Puritan, is no bad neighbour’, 1855 Paescorr Philip 71, 
1, 1v. i. 398 One [Corsair] distinguished. .for the pestilent 


activity with which he pursued the Spaniards. 
. 4. That pesters or annoys; troublesome; plagny. 
Often used humorously. 

rsga Suans. Kom. & Fil. wv. v.147 What a pestilent knaue 
is this same. 1604 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w.v,O that 
Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought vp Horace 
giuing the Poetsa pill. 1625 K. Loxe tr. Barclay's Argenis 
utr. ii, 187 That old Woman, that Hagge, ofa most pestilent 


Wit, 1798 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Zales ee Wks. 1812 
TV. 409 All the servants agree that he is a pestilent nvan for 


arhyme, , 1806-7 J. Bearsroan Misertes Hunt Life (1826) 
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1. Introd., I have some pestilent affairs upon my hands. 
1873 I. W. Ilicctnson Oldfort Daysi. 18 Now and thenaman 
comes here ..with a pestilent desire to do something. . 

+B. sd. A pestilent thing or person; a pesti- 
lence ; an injurious person. Ods. 

1567 Trial Treas, (1850) 29 We have sene..this cancard 

estilent Corrupting our realme to our great decaie, Ambition, 
meane. 1583 Basincton Command, vi. (1637) 53 The 
translation .. of the Hebrew word Lezim, spose: into 

estilents, pestilent fellows and hurtfull, for so they are 
indeed, even the plagues of 1 Common-weale, 

+C. adv. Confoundedly; ‘plaguy’: = Pest1- 
LENTLY 2. 

1567 Triall Treas. in Haz). Dodsiey 111. 273 By the mass, 
but Hugh Howlit is pestilent witty. 1604 Sans. O14. 1. b 
25x A pestilent conipleat knaue, and the woman hath found 
him already. 
(1709) 30 Amongst the rest, one Pest'lent fine. az7oo B. E, 
Dici. Cant, Crew, Pestilent-fine, Vearing-fine, 

+Pe:stilent, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. adj.] 
trans. 'To infect fatally; to poison, corrupt. 

1623 T. Mttces tr. JVexia’s Treas. Ane. & Alod. T. 1. 
oe hurtfull are the Serpents teeth, they pestilent the 


Pestilential (pestilenfal),a. Also 5-6 -cial. 
[ad. med.L. pestdlentia@l-is; also in F, pestilentiel 
(1549 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. tpestilenziale, -tiale 
(Florio), f. L. pestilentia PESTILENCE: see -AL.J 

1. Producing or tending to produce pestilence or 
epidemic; noxious to life or health; pestiferous. 

34398 Taevisa Barth. De f. R. x1. i (Bodl, MS.), Ny3nes 
of careyns and of mareis for bi corrupcion bereof aler is 
infecte and roted and ymade pestilencial, 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 18/1 The matter beinge veno- 
monsor pestilentialle. 1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud, Ep. uit. 
vii. 119 Plagues or pestilentiall Atomes have beene con- 
veyed in the ayre from different Regions, 1663 CowLey 
Garden v, Allth Uncleanness which does drown [n Pesti- 
lential Clouds a populous ‘Town. 1727 Swirt What passed 
tn Loudon Wks. 3755 [11 1. 187 A pestilential malignancy in 
the air, occasion y the comet. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
1), 427 The Campagna di Roma..is now almost pestilential. 
1882 ‘Ouiwa’ Afareuma 1. 174 In the sultry pestilential 
tists of a summer day in Maremma. 

+b. Said of pernicious animals. Os. 

1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 11. 636 Snakes..of pestilential 
Kind To Sheep and Oxen, and the painful Hind. 

2. Of the nature of or pertaining to pestilence or 
infectious and deadly disease ; spec. of tbe nature 


of or pertaining to bubonic plague.  Pesttleniial 


fever, old name of typhus fever (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


| 
| 


1530 Parsor, 157 Vue chardboncle, a carboncle, a sore 
pestylenciall, @ 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. IV 2 Xn this 
sommer, the Pestilenciall plage .. infected the Citie of 
London and the countrei round about. 1612 Woooatt 
Surg. Alate Wks. (3653) 76 Antimonium ..is good against 
pesuilential fevers in their beginning. 1671 Satmon Syvt. 
Aled, m. xxii. goo The Figs open the Lungs, ..ripen Pesti- 
lential tumours. 1704 J. Harais Lex, Techn. 1, Pestilential 
Fever,.differs from the Plague, as a Species or sort from 


2641 Suckiinc Ballad on Wedding Wks. | 


the Genus or Kind; because a Pestilence may sometimes | 


happen without a Feaver. 1706 Puiturs, Pestilential 
Budo, a Plagne-sore, or Botch. 178: Gipson Decd. § F. Iwi 
(1869) ITT. 373 That camp was soon afflicted with a pesti- 
lential disease. 1789 W, Bucuan Doi. Afed. xx. (1790) 195 
Of the malignant, putrid, or spotted fever. This may 
called the pestélential fever of Europe, as in many of its 
srmptoms it bears a great resemblance to that dreadful 
isease the press, 1807-26 S. Coorea First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 69 The carbuncle of the plague is called symptomatic 
or pestilential, 5 A 
tb. Used as a specific against plague or pesti- 
lence. Obs. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 24 Vse in pe dayes two or pre 
smale pelotis pestilenciales in oure 5 essencia, 
+o. Infecled with plague or pestilence; plague- 
stricken. Obs. 
1568 Skxevne, The Pest (1860) 32 Quhasoeuir findis tham 


selhs pestilenciall, incontinent tak ane iniectione. 


3. Morally baneful or pernicious. 

1531 Etyot Gow, 111. vi, Corrupted with pestilenciall anarice 
or amhicion. 1651 le Taytoa Serm, for Year t. iii. 34 
So pestilential, so infectious a thing is sin, that it scatters 
the poison of its breath to afl the neighbourhood. 1788 
Patesttey Corrupt, Chr. 11. 1x. 187 John..pronounced it 
to be a pestilential. doctrine. 1857 Buck Le Croédiz. 1. xiii. 
725 Bossuet had been taught that Mohammedanism is a 
pestilential heresy. 

+4. Pestilential Doctors, 2a humorous appellation 
of those Doctors of Divinity who were created at 
Oxford, without performance of Acts, during the 


visitation of the Plague. Ods. 

After the appellation Royal Doctors with which those were 
dignified who were similarly created at the King's visit. 

1654 Gatanen Disc. Apol. 42 If ever 1 took the Degree of 
Doctor [of Divinity], 1 would so doit, as that I would not 
be styled either a Royal, or a Pestilential Doctor; which 
by-names were in common speech given unto those that had 
taken that Degree, at either of those times. 

Hence Pestlientially adv., after the manner of a 
pestilence; Pestile’ntialness (Bailey,vol.11,1727). 
, 1643 Tuckey Balme of G. 35 Englands present disease... 
is grown pestilentially malignant. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 11. 
417 Useless, nay, pestilentially unclean. 


+ Pestilentious, 2. 0¢s. oa F. pesttlen- 
cleux, t-lenx (15the. in Godef.) = It. pestilen- 
31980, t -tioso (Florio), ad. post-cl. L. pestilenti- 
ous, f. pestilentia PESTILENCE: see -ovs,] 

1, =: PESTILENTIAL @. 1, 2. 

1533 Bectenven Levy uc iii. (5. T.S,) 1. 249 Pe gere was’ 
rich pestleettis batt en & heh, to go ok ana bi 


PESTLE. 


of man pan beist. 1889 R. Bauce Seri, (1843) 164 The dis- 
ease .. was a pestilentious boil. 1632 Lirucow Trav. v1. 
256 This contagious and pestilentious Lake [the Dead Sea). 
1694 Lord. Gaz. No. 2948/2 The Pestilentious Distemper 
which had for a long while reigned in that Island. 1745 tr. 
Columella's LTusb.1.iv, The owner of a pestitentious, though 
very fertile and fat land, 
2. Noxious, pernicious; = PESTILENTIAL 3. 
1533 Bectenven Livy 1. xxii. (S.T.S.) I. 125 Targuinius 
sixtus..conie armit on me pis last nycht, And has reft fra 
‘me..all my joy and solace to his pestilentius plesser. 1546 
Keg. Privy Council Scot. |. 63 The pestilencious hereseis of 
Luther. @ 1586 Sipney Arcadia mi. (1622) 332 Such a-pesti- 
lentious influence poysoned the time of my natinitie. 1689 
tr. Buchanan's De Fure Regni 45 Nothing..is given us of 
God... more Pestilentious than a wicked King. 1748 H. 
Brooxe Last Speech 7. Good Poems & Plays 1789 IL. 327 
In the days of old there were Giants.., people of magnitude, 
. .of prodigians deeds, and of pestilentions atchievements. 
Hence + Pestilentiousness. : 
3748 tr. Vegetins' Dislewp. [Horses 25 The Pestilentious. 
ness of the Disease, 


Pestilently (pe'stiléntli), adv. [f. Pestinent 
a.+-L¥%,] Ina pestilent manner, 

1, Perniciously, noxiously, mischievously. 

1528 Tinpare Oded. Chr. Man Wks, (1573) 128 Would he 
spare..to alleage, and to wrest other doctors pestilently, 
which feareth not for to iugle wyth the holy scripture? 
1563-6 Foxe A. & AL 56 Some..haue most tilently 
abused the authoritte of the holy and auncient fathers, 1653 
H. Mone Autid. Ath. wi. ix. §7 The smelt nevertheless 
encreased, and became above all measure pestilently noisome. 

2. Annoyingly; intolerably; excessively, out- 
rageously, ‘ plaguily’. 

1567 Trial Treas. in Haz). Dodsécy 1t1. 271 But some- 
time they cumber me pestilently, “1670 Eacuaan Covt. 
Clergy 35 The pretence of making People sagacious, and 
pestilently witty. 1883 Standard 16 May 5/8 ‘he most 
pestilently annoying bird in the world. E 

SoPe'stilentness, the character of being pestilent. 

1727 in Baitey vol, 11; and in mod. Diets. 

estilent-wort: see PESTILENCE-WoORT. 

Pestilenze: see PESTILENCE v. 

Pestilet, obs. form of PistoLet. 

+ Pestility. Ods. rare. [ad. L. pestélitds, n. 
of quality f. pestzdis perianal (f. pestis plague) ; 
see -ITY.} Pestilential visitation, pestilence, plague. 

1570 Foxe 4. & Af, (ed. 2) 95/1 Latyn writers.. making 
mencion of the sayde pestilitie, declare how the beginning 
thereof..came..out of Ethiope, and from the hot countries, 

Peastill, -illation, var. Pistit, PistTILLATION, 

Pestle (pe's'l, pe'st'l), 56. Forms: 4-7 pestel, 
§ -tylle, 5-6 -telle, 5-7 -tell, -til (8-9 dia/.), 
6-7 -till, 7 -sel(1, -teell, 8 pistil, 5- pestle. 
[ME, a. OF. peste, -et/ = It. pesiellor—L, pistil- 
dum, -us (med.L. also festil/zm) pounder, pestle, 
dim. of *Aistrum, {. pinsdre, pist-um to pound, 
bray, crush.] 

1, An instrument (usually club-shaped) for bruis- 
ing or pounding substances in a mortar. eséle 
and mortar, esp. those used by the apothecary in 
trituraling and compounding drugs; hence taken 
as the symbol of the profession. : 

Used by Wyclif (x Chron, xxi. 23) also to render L, fribuda 
threshing-instrument. 

[xa7a_ in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11, 566/2 Mortar cum 
pestelello.] 1382 Wryetir Zxod. xvi. 24 It [the manna] aperid 
in wildernes Teesid, and as with a pestel pownyd, into the 
lyknes of an hoore frost vpon the erthe. 1388 — Prov. 
xxvii, 22 Thou3 thou beetist a fool in a morter, as with a 
pestel smytynge aboue dried barli:; his foli schal not be don 
awei fro him. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 347 Make clene 
pe morter; & pan leie beron camphore..ban do perto oile, 
& grinde hem wel togidere wib pe pestel. c1440 Prop. 
Parv. 395/t Pestel, of stampynge, pila, pistilius. 1584 
Cocan ffaven Health (3636) 107 Beat them small in a 
woodden mortar, or marble, with a pestill of wood. 1721 
STEELE Sgcel, No. 52 P3 The renowned British Hippocrates 
of the Pestle and Mortar. 1850 W. lavinc Goldsmith vi. 85 
His medical science..could not gain him the management 
ofa pestle and mortar. 
fig. 1589 Pappe w.-Hatchet D, Then haue Ta pestle so 
to stampe his pistles, that Ile beate all his wit to powder. 
1839 Paaeo Poems (1864) I. 282 Beat up by poetic pestle. 
1849 D. G Mitcnette Battle Summer (1852) 232 He will 
pound their pamphlets with his pestle of a pen. 

2. Applied to various mechanical appliances for 
pounding, stamping, pressing, etc.; e. g. 

a. The vertically moving bar ina stag ping mail } a stamp. 
b. The beater or pounder ina fulling-mill. ¢. Thestamper 
in an oil-mill. ¢d. The piston of a pump (o4s.). a 

1604 E. Glaimstons] D'Acosta’s Hést. Indies w. xiit 247 
The difference of these engins is, that some goe with sixe 

estels, some with twelve, and others with foureteene. 1659 

EAK Waterwhs, 3 The Pestle A may be put therein, which 
shall be like to those which are used for Pumps and Forcers 
of water; and..well invironed with leather. 1678 Evetyn 
Diary 24 Aug. They stamp them [rags] in troughs toa papp 
with pestles or hammers Tike the powder-mills. 1787-41 
Cuampers Cyc/. s.v. Fudling, The principal parts of the 
Fulliag-mill are..the pestles, or stampers, The pestles and 
troughs are of wood. 1773 Ann. Keg, 213 Discontinuing 
the use of pestles in making gunpowder at his mills, 1800 
tr, Lagrange’s Chent. 1. 234 Nitrate of potash, mixed with 
-,charcoal and .. sulphur, forms gunpowder. These three 
substances are pounded by means of pestles or a grinding. 
Stone, 1825 J, Nicuotson Oferat, Mechanic 450 (Oil mill) 
When the workman wants to stop a pestle, he pulls at the 
rope 18, during the rise of the pestle. When this is at its 
greatest wa 18 the detent is horizontal, and prevents the 
pestle from falling, by means of a pin projecting from the 
side of the pestle, which rests upon the detent. 


PESTLE. 


3. The leg of certain animals, used for food, esp. 
the ham or haunch of the pig (occasionally, the 
foreleg) ; also, the human leg. Now dial. 

(Cf. Ger. Aezde a club, pestle, leg of pork, mutton, ete.) 

1326 Wardr. Ace. Edw. (f 33/17 (MS.) Un pestel de pork, 
ghd. 7o31390 Form of Cury in Warner Antig. Calin. 13 
The fyletes bub two, that bub take oute of the pestels. 
14. Ainc. Cookery in Househ. Ord, (1790) 437 Take the 
pestelles of the chekyns and couche hom indysshes. 3440 
Promp. Parv. 3951 Pestelle, of flesche, pestelius, a1529 
Sxecton £. Runouyng 423 Her hee sturdy and 
stubbed Myghty pestels and ctubbed. 156 Bb. Gooce 
Feloes etc. Cupido (Arb.) 123 A Belye bye .-and Pestels two, 
Jy ke Postes. 1568 Wiinats Dict. 48 b/z A pestel of bacon, 
pernasuilla, 1611 Cotca., Fawcilc,,.the bought..or pestle 
of the. thigh [ofa horse]. 1777 Hoove Comenius’ Vis. World 
(ed 12) 71 He dresseth a swine with..sealding water, and 
maketh gamons, pistils, and flitches, 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pestil,..also the shank end of a ham or pork. 1886 
Ecwosruy FH. Son. Word-b&. s.v.,‘ Pestle o° pork.’ So called, 
when cooked fresh, instead of being salted for ham o° pork. 

+b. Phr. Zhe pestle of a lark: fig., a trille, 
something very small. So a Aube of a portigue, 
humorously used for a picce of gold. Obs. 

1597-8 Br. Hae Saé. ww. tv. 29 Yet can I set my Gallio’s 
dieting, A pestle of a larke or ploucrs wing, 1622 FLetcHes 
Sea Voy... iv, Fran. Oh Jam hungry... 774, Here's a 
pestle of a Portigue, Sir: Tis excellent meat with soure 
sauce: And here's two chaines, suppose ‘em sausages. @1668 
Fuuien IWorthies, Rutland, 1. (1662) 346 Rutlandshire is.. 
called by Mr, Cambden Augliz Provinciola minima, Indeed 
it is but the Pestel of a Lark, which is better than 2 quarter 
of some bigger hird, having the most cleanly profit in it. 
ajia Steete Spect. No. 326 § Sometimes..a Wheat-Ear 
or the Pestle of a Lark were chearfully purchased. 

+4. A constable’s truncheon or club. Os. rare. 

1611 Cuarman Alay-Day w.i, Totrie whether this chopping 
knife or their pestels were the better weapons. 

+5. Bot, Early form of Pistit, q.v. 

6. attrib. and Comb.: pestle-frame, the structure 
in a pestle-mill which supports the pestles and the 
machinery which operates them; +t pestle-head, 
a blockhead; pestle-mill, a stamping-mill, a 
powder-mill ; pestle-ple dya/. (see quot.). 

18as J. Nicnoson Operat. Mechaute 450 Profile of the 
*pestle-fame. 1g91 Peacivau Sp, Dict, Majadero,a pestill, 
a dolt, a “pestill head, a beetle head. 1773 Aicf 13Geo.lt/, 
c. 13 An Act to enable certain persons..to continue to work 
a*Pestle Mill,..in making Battle Gunpowder, at Old Forge 
Farm, in the parish of Tonbridge. 1777 Horz Sudsecive 323 
(E. D. D.) A ‘*pestle pye ‘a large standing pye, which con- 
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in the window. At first It will be a stout thread, whitish, 
and covered with tiny scales; then the scales will expand a 
little, and the end will become greener, 

2. a. An indulged (and, usually, spoiled) child. 

1508 Dunpas Flyting w. Keuncdie 247 Herretyk, lunatyk, 
purspyk. carlingis pet. 17. Scofch Prov., He has fault of 
a wife who matries mam’s pet. 1788 W. Magsuate Vordsh, 
Gloss., Pet, a child spoilt by improper indulgence. 1824 
Macraccarr Gallovid. fx 380 A pet in always a 
dangerous creature; thus, a child segfed by ils parents, plays 
the devil some day in the world; a sheep petied is apt to 
turn a duncker [= butter, one which butts}, 

b. Any person who is indulged, fondled, or 
treated with special kindness or favour; a darling, 
favourite. Also ona fe of a thing. 

[1755 Jounson, Peat, a little fondling; a darling: a dear 
play-thing, [t is now commonly called fer.] 1825 Seeder 
N.C. Gloss, Pet,..a fond designation fora female favourite. 
1826 Disaazut Vio Grey w i, Patronise him! he is m 
political pet] 1833 T. Creevev in C. 2’agers, etc. (1g04) If. 
260 He made himselfa real pet of mine. 187a Brack Adz. 


Phacton xxx, No place was so much the pet of fortune as 


tains a whole gammon, and sometimes a neat’s tongue also, | 


together with a couple of fowls, and if a turkey not the 
worse. A noted dish at country fairs and wakes, and some- 
times a Xtmas treat. 


Pestle, v. (a. OF. pesieler to bray, pound, f. 
pestel: see peel 
1. ¢rans. To beat, pound, or triturate, with or as 


with a pestle. Also fig. 

1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) a, ii. 1 So were they.. 
cast in to the fire where they were with grete cheynes 
pesteled and beten. 1659 Howet. Lexicon, Fr, Prov. 25 A 
morter, wherein Garlicke hath been pestelled in, cannot be 
so washed, but that it will still retain some smell thereof 
1855 Tenxyson Jlaud tt. xi, To pestle a poison’d poison. 
1884 Sacra Yourn. due South \. xiv. (1887) 186 The black- 
eyebrowed assistant. [was] pestling something in a huge 
mortar. 189% Chand, Frul. 20 June 385/z She has been 
put into a mortar and is being pestled into shape. 

2. intr, ‘Yo use or work with a pestle. 

1866 Howeuts Venei. Li/e 336 His apprentice pestlesaway 
at their prescriptions, 1871 — Vedd. Fourn.62 The apothe- 
cary. .gaily pestled away at a prescription. 

Hence Pe'stling f/, a. 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. Wore. u.iii, Ut will be such a pest'ling 
deuice,..1¢ will pound all your enemies practises to poulder. 

Pe'stoid, a. rare. [f. L. pest-2s plague + -o1D.) 
Resembling the pest or plague. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pestoid fever. 

Pesture, obs. f. Pesrer. Pesyble, obs. f. 
PEACEARLE, Pesyn, obs. f. pease, pl. of Pease. 

Pet (pet), 56.1 Also 6 pette, 8 pett. [Origin- 
ally Se. and north. Eng. ; of unknown origin. Ir, 
feat and Gacl. peata are from Se. 

From the history, app. not related in origin to Pear s6., 
though the words may at times have been confused.] 

1, Any animal that is domesticated or tamed and 
kept as a favourite, or treated with indulgence and 
fondness; esp. applied to ‘a lamh’ (or kid) ‘laken 
into the house, and bronght up by hand, a cade 
lamb’ (Johnson). (The latter is the ordinary 
literal sense in Sc. and north, Eng.) 

1539 dice, Ld. High Treas. Scot. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 
1. “299 ffem, to Thomas Melvillis Wiffe, in Falkland, at be 
Kingis command, for keping of certane Pettis, and nurising 
of be samyn. (note. These Pets consisted of Parroquets, 
mankeys, peacocks, swans, &c, &c] 1674-91 Ray_N. C. 
Words, Pel, and Pet-lamb, a cade mee 1710 STEELE 
Latler No. 266 e 2 The other bas transferred the amorous 
Passions of her first Years to the Love of Cronies, Petts and 
Favourites [a dog, monkey, squirrel, parrot]. 1808 JAMIESON 
s.¥, fet vb., Pet..denotes. .more generally, any creature that 
5 fondled and much indulged 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., 
2'ct, a domesticated lamb. 1828 Craren Géoss. (ed. 2), Pet, 
acade or house lamb. (So 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.) 1830 [see 
Cave sb. 2}, 1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ, 11. 119 The 
animal is cleanly in its babits, and is reared in the houses 
Tather as a pet, 

b. Applied to a plant artificially reared. 

1842 in J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 154 The pet having 

been brought ta this its first state of existence, must be put 


the Blue Bell Inn. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 
1.x, 1 was once the pet and plaything of ladies, a sort of 
lapdog. tgoz R. Hicwens Londoners 11 You are the pet 
of society. 

c. = Pet-day, ‘a day too fine to last *: see 3d. 

1825 JAMIESON s.v., It is commonly said ‘I fear this day 
will be a pet ', Renfrew. 

8. atirib, and Comb. a. aitrth. orasadj. Of an 
animal: Kept as a pet or favourite: orig. applied 
toa lamb brought up by hand, a Cave-/amzb. 

1584 Wiles & fun, N.C. (Surtees) II. 99 One pette sheipe 
45. 1874-91 Pet-damd [see 1] 1800 Worosw. (title of poem) 
The Pet Lamb. 1851 D. Jeazoro S¢. Giler xi. 105 [He] may 
keep his pet-lamb safe from London wolves. 
Nat. Amazon |, 82 A favorite pet-bird of the Brazilians, 
ra D. G. Mivcuett Lands, Lett, §& Kings iit. 174 
(Herrick] kept a pet goose at the vicarage, also a pet pig. 
1897 West. Gaz. 30 July 1/2 Threatening, abusive, and 
coaxing letters from pet-dog owners. 

b. Of a person, or more usually frazsf. of a 
thing (material or immaterial); Specially cherished ; 
for which one has a particular fondness or weak~- 
ness; favourite. Also (jocularly or ironically) pe? 
aversion, that which one specially dislikes. 

183a Mannine Let in Purcell 27 (1895) 3.97 My pet iron 
bed... 1 shall want at Merton. 1845 MtaLt in Nonconf V. 25 
The success of his pet financial scheme. 1846 H. Rocers 
Fs, (1860) |. 192 Philosophers are apt to_be blindly fond of 
their pet theories. 1870 Dickens #. Drood iii, The pet 

wpil of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa Bud, 1877 Mas. 

okaESTEA Mignon [. 242 This pet weakness of ber sex is 
not to be scored against Olga. 1890 Ties 14 Jan. 12/2 
Prince Metternich was her pet aversion. 
Plays UW. Candida 117 My own particular pet scrubbing 
brush has been used for blackleading. : 

c. Expressing fondness, endearing: chiefly in 
pet name one hyphened), a name expressin 
fondness or familiarity, as the various abbreviat 
and altered forms, diminutives, etc., of Christian 
names ; a hypocorislic name. 

1829 Lytron Deverensr ut. v, Call me only by those pretty 
pet words by which I know you will never call any one else. 
184. Mas. Browninc Sonu. /r. Portuguese xxxiti, Yes, call 
me by my pet-name! let me hear The name T used to run 
at, when a child, From innocent play. 1875 Jowett @lato 
(ed. 2) IL]. 359 A lover who uses these pet names. 1892 
Spectator 5 Mar. 331/2 ‘They invent pet-names [for their 
parents] usually tinged with a comic irreverence. 


d, Comé.: pet-day: see quots.; petland, the | 


realm of pets; pet-lover, a lover of domestic pets. 

1823 Gatt Gilhaize UL, viii. 63 The lown of that time was 
asa *pet day in winter. 1882 W. Marriort in Standard 
26 Dec. 7/4, They are generally accompanied by weather 
"too fine to last’, or what in Scotland is known as a ‘ pet- 
day’, 1884 Woop (title) *Petland Revisited. 1904 Contemp. 
Rev, Aug. 230 Pet tions were only one example of the aber- 
rations of *pet-lovers in ancient Rome, 


Pet (pet), 55.2 Also 7-8 pett. [In use since 
end of 16th c., first app. in the phrase ‘to take the 
pet’; origin obscure. 


It has naturally been associated with Pet sé.!, as being 2 
characteristic habit of a ‘ pet ‘ or indulged and spoiled child; 


1863 Bates , 


1898 G. B. SHaw | 


but the connexion of sense is not very clear or simple, esp. | 


in the early phrase ‘to take the pet’. It is also to be noted 
that in the 16th, 17th, and early 18th c., Per 54.4 was still 
an exclusively northern word, while Pet 54,” has been app. 
Southern English also from the first.) 

Offence at being (or feeling) slighted or not made 


| enough of; a fit of ill humour or peevishness 


from this cause: now usually implying one of a 
slight or childish kind. Zo ¢ake (the) pet, to take 
offence and become ill-humoured or sulky. 

1590 Looce at Gold. Leg, Wks, (Grosart) 1V. 90 
Some while they thought he had taken some word ynkindly, 
and had taken the pet. 1606 Cwarman Alfons, D'Olive . 1, 
Fled backe as it came and went away in Pett, 1611 Cotcr., 
Se mescontenter de, to take the pet, or pepper in the nose, 
at. 1621 Lauo Serm. on Ps. xxi.6 When they may bave 
a blessing and will not, it is a sullen pet. 1635 Massincer 
New Way 1. ii, But what's this to your pet against my 


| cot 1640 SANDERSON Seri. on Ps. crix. 75 § 10 Jonas 


took pet at the withering of the gourd. 1647 Let. of /ufet- 
digence 16 Aug. (Clarendon MSS. 257 , the Lords..in a 
Ki did adjourn tbeir House. 1660 Perys Diary 6 Dec., 
Vhich did vex me..and so { took occasion to go up and to 
bed ina pet. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 199 Who takes 
Pett at things that are lightly said, 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. 1. ii. song iii, The dawted bairn thus takes the pet, 
Nor eats tho’ hunger crave. 3830 Scorr Frail. 23 May, 
About a year ago [ took the pet at my Diary, vhiefly because 


PETALINE. 


I thought ic made me abominably selfish, c1850 Arad. Nes 
(Raldg.) 11 She went back to the house in a pet, shut herself 
up, and cried the whole night. 1894 R. H. Etnior Gold, 
etc, Mysore 102 They |tigers} take the pet in a case of 
failure and go off in disgust mM 

+ Pet, 55.3 Obs. rare. [a. F. pet (13the. in Littré) 
= It. petlo:—L. pédil-us, in med.L. pettes.J) A 
breaking wind; = Farr sé. 

1stg Banctay Fglogec iv. (t570) C vj, Though all their 
conning scantly be worth a pet. 

Pet (pet), vt [f Per sd.!; in early use Sc.) 
trans. To make a pel of, treat as a pet; to 
indulge ; to fondle. 

1629 Z. Bovo Last Battell 324 Grosse euill thoghts fedde 
and petted with yeelding and consent. 2788 W. Magstiace. 
Vorksh. Gloss., Pet, to indulge; to spoil by over-indulgence. 
1818 Tooo, Pet, to treat as a pet; to fondle; to indulge. 
1824 [see Pet 14.' 2a). 1846 D Jeasoto Mfrs. Caudle xxxvi, 
Get another wife to study you and pet you upas I've done. 
1847 Heres Friends in C, (1861) 1. 127 The truth is,..we 
cannot pet anything much without doing it mischief. 

Hence Petting vd. sd., indulgence, fondling. 

1873 Brack Pr. TAxde iii, The young man escaped a great 
deal of the ordinary consequences of this petting. 1883 
Be. Tnoaoro Voke of Christ (1884) 37 A litle tender petting 
does her a great deal of good. 2 Athenzwmn 27 Apr. 
5/1 His fatherly affection for his children.. takes the form 
of unreasonable petting. 

Pet (pet), v2 [f Per sé.2] znér. To be in 
a pet; to take offence al one’s treatment; to sulk, 

16ag Gave Holy Madu. 239 Jonas pets for his- Gourd. 
1661 Fecruam Resolves u. ii, He sure is queasie stomack t, 
that must pet and puke at such a trivial circumstance. 
©1685 Sin P, Hume Narr, Oceurr. (1809) 40 The Erle petting 
at it, forbare and stayed there. 1837 Caatyia Fr. Kev. 
Il. v. i, The loyal Right Side sat..as it were pouting and 
petting. A 

b. frans. To eause to take offence. dial. 

1814 W. Nicttorson Peacock wv. Poems 104 Shou'd some 
passage pet or pout them, They ken hest if the bonnet suit 
them. 

Pet, Petach, obs. forms of Peat, Pit, Patacue. 

Petal (petil). [= F. petale, Sp., It. pelalo, 
ad. mod.L. pefal-ren, in Fabio Colonna 1649 
(Hatz.-Darm.); in ancient L. in sense ‘metal 
plate’, a. Gr. réraAov thin plate, lamina, leaf, neuter 
of éroAdos adj. outspread, f. root wer- to spread.) 

1. Bot. Each of the divisions (modified leaves) 
of the corolla of n flower (see CoRoLLA 2), esp. 
when separale. (Strictly, distinguished from the 
sepals or leaves of the calyx, but often including 
these when coloured or petaloid.) At first used in 


mod.L. form pelalum, pl. -a. 

res J. Manats Lex. Techn. 1, Petala, is a Term in Botany, 
signifying those fine coloured Leaves that compose the 
Flowers of all Plants. 1726 Flower Gard. Dispi. (ed. 2) 
Introd., Peta/s, Leaves of a Flower; so called to distinguish 
them from the Green Leaves vf the Plant. 1776 Withea- 
inc British Plants (1796) 1. 18 [It] contains Blossoms 
of one Petal: and this Petal is fixed beneath the Germen. 
1793 Coperioce Kose i, Within the petals of a rose A 
decpink Love t spied. 1857 Henrrev Elem. Bot. $177 The 
petals are either distinct, and then the corolla is called 
potypetadons, or they are coherent more or less, and the 
corolla is sonopetalous lor gamopetalous|, 1866 Geo. Extor 
F. Holt i, Petals (ell in a silent shower. 1883 G. ALLEN 
in Anowledge 9 Mar. 143 The spring snowflake..has three 
sepals or calyx-pieces, and three petals or corolla-pieces; 
only, .these two whorls exactly resemble one another. 

fig. 1837 Lytton £. dfaltrav. 1 vii, Love opens all the 
petals of the soul, a 1887 hades Field & Hedgerow 
(1889) 6 From the sweet delicious violets think out iresh 
petals of thought and colours, as it were, of soul, 

2. Zool. In Echinoids: A petaloid ambulacrum, 
or the dilated end of one. (Oftener in L. form.) 

1888 Rotresron & Jackson Anim. Life 557 In the Cassi- 
dulidg the peristomial ends of the ambulacra dilate into 
petala or phydlodes, forming a figure known as foscella, 

3. Comsb., as pelal-like adj., petal-wise adv. 

1828-33 Wenster, /cfal-shaped, fe the shape of a 

tal. 3830 Lino.ey Vat. Syst. Bot. 145 he two coloured 
lateral petal-like bodies. 1862 Ansteo Channel Isl. 11. ix. 
(ed. 2) 238 Petal-like tentacles.. furnished with cupping 

lasses, 1880 W. Watson /rince's Quest, etc. (1892) 62 
Honbetut as a dream that lies Folded within another, petal- 
wise. 188aG. AtLENin Nature 17 Aug. 374/1 The mere fact 
that the stamens are opposite to the tobes of the calyx,..in 
itself shows that a petat-whorl bas been suppressed, 

Petaled: sce PETALLED. 

Petaliferous (petiliférss), a. [f. mod.L. 
type *petalifer, £. petal-um PETAL + -fer-us bearing: 
see -FEROUS.] Bearing petals. 

Mey in Wessrer, 1870 Hooxza Sind. Flora 79 Tetras 
morphic flowers occur: petaliferous ree. 1882 G. ALLEN 
in Natute 17 Aug. 374/1 Seleranthus or lercurialis, known 
descendants of petaliferous forms. 

Petaliform (pe'taliffim), 2. rare. 206s, [ad. 
mod.L. petaliform-ts, {. petal-un PETAL: see 
-FORSt.] Having the form of a petal; petaloid, 

1806 Gatrine Brit. Bod. 2, Iris, alternate petals reflexed. 
Stig. petaliform. 1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Petaline (petalain, -!ln),a. [ad. mod.L, pela- 
Un-us, f, L. petal-unt PETAL: seé -INE 1,2.)  Per- 
taining to a petal; situated on a petal ; consisting 
of petals; resembling n pete Hah a —_ 

1 faatyn Lang. Bot., Petalinum nectariai, ° 
ence 1858 Mayne £xfos. Ler, Petalinus, Bol, 


that which relates to a petal .. petaline. 1879 G, ALLEN 
Col-Sense iv. 65 The corolfa, or petaline wherl, forms in 
most flowers the aiain attractive organ. 2s 


PETALISM, 


Petalism (pe't&liz’m). due. Hrst.  [ad. Gr. 
netadtopés, f, wéradov leaf: see PETAL and -ISM. 
In mod.F. Acfalisme (Littré).] A method of 
temporary banishment (for five years) practised in 
ancient Syracuse, in imitation of the Ostracisa of 
Athens, but effected by writing the name of the 
person on an olive-leaf. 

1612 North's Plutarch, Dionysius 1141 The other Lords 
made « law called Petalisme, to meete with this practise. 
Lbid., By meanes of this Petalisme, the Lords banished one 
another, so that in the end, the people became Lord. 1768 
Home Ess., Balance of Power xxix. 199 The Ostracism of 
Athens and Petalism of Syracuse. 1900 F. M. Crawroap 
Rulers of South ¥. 99 For, theic own safety the Syracusans 
introduced the law of petalism corresponding almost exactly 
to the ostracism of the Athenians. 

Petalite (petiloit), A/iz. [mod. (d’Andrada, 
1800) f. Gr. méradov leaf + -1TE.] A silicate 
of aluminium and lithium, occurring in whitish or 
greyish masses having leaf-like cleavage. 

1808 T. Actas Names of Min, 51 Petatite.. a Swedish 
minerat named by Dandrada. 1818 W. Psiturs Odd. 
Min. & Geod. (ed. 3) Advt., Petalite..composed, in round 
numbers, of 8 parts of silex, 17 of alumine and 3 of lithion. 
1850 Daveeny Atom, The. xii. (ed. 2) 408 Minerals which 
are destitute of water.. Petalite. 

Petalled, petaled (petdid), a. [f Prran 
+ -ED2,} Furnished or adorned with or as with 
petals; having petals. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Petalodes flos,a petalled flower. 
1823 Benooes Romance | oe Poems 145 The other curls, 
and pe its bell ope led jaye ts a lle 1845 a 
Coorsa Purgatory of Suteides (1877) 109 The purple eye 
petalled with snow. 1888 Swinsuane in 19¢h Cent. XXI1T1. 
318 Fledged not as birds are, but petalled as flowers. 

b. In parasynthetic compounds, as ¢rrvisoz- 
petalled, large-petalled, stx-petalled, etc. 

1776 WitHerine Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 160 Bloss. z-petaled. 
1868 Geo. Exior Sf. Gipsy 1. §1 The ripe-cheeked fruits, the 
crimson-petalled flowers, 


early.. 3 the small-petalled or apetalous flower late. 

Petalless (petiljlés), a. [f. PETAL + -Less.] 
Destitute of petals; apetalous. 

185 Greenhouse Comp, 11. 83 Petalless Pomaderris, a 
shrub from New Holland. 1882 G. Auten in Nature XXVIL, 
3B, It has tiny green petalless axiltary flowers, 

etally (pe'tali), @. zonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-y.J Having or resembling petals. 

1888 Fenn Man w. Shadow U1, iii. 30 It darted from her 
petally lips to the poisonous gum. 

Petalocerous (petalg'séras), a. Exton: ([f. 
mod.L. Pelatocera, neut. pl. of petalocerus (f. Gr. 
néradrov leaf, plate + -epos, -ws horned, f. «épas 
horn) +-ous. In F, pévalocere.] Having laminated 
antennze, as the beetles of the division Pesalocera 
or Lamellicornes ; lamellicorn. 

_ 1826 Kiray & Sp. Zatomnol, tH. xxxv. 568 Its wtesosvernum 
in its ditection and appearance resembles that of many 
Petalocerous beetles i 
that tbe ese Sate and saprop 
beetles resolved themselves. .into a circle. 


1870 Hooxea Stud. Flora 44 | 
Viola... Flowers often dimorphic, the large-petalled flowering I 


fbid. VV. xlvii. 38 [He] discovered | 
agus Petalocerous | 


| 


Petalodont (pe'tilodpnt), a. and sd. Palxont. | 


[f. mod. L. Petalodiis (-cdont-), name of the typical 
genus, f. Gr. aéradov leaf + ddovs, d50v7- tooth.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the extinct family Petalo- 
dontidz of sharks, having compressed teeth forming 


a pavement, b. sd. A shark of this family. So | 


Petalodo ntid; Petalodontoid a, and sé, 
1889 Nicnotson Padront. It. iu, xlvii, g29 Family Peta. 


Carboniferous. , 

Petalody (pe talovdi). Bot. [f. Gr. type *nera- 
Awéea, f, weradddys leaf-like, f, wéradov leaf: see 
-ODE.] The condition of having other organs or 
parts of the flower modified into the form of 
pelals; e.g. the stamens in most ‘double’ flowers, 
or the calyx-lobes in some species of Primuda, 
Canpanuia, etc. 

1882 Masteas in Yrni. Bot. XV. 40 This specimen affords 
an instance of true doubling or petatody of the stamens. 

Petaloid (petiloid), a. (ad. mod.L. petaloi- 
dens, f. Gr. wérador, L. péetal-um PETAL: see -01D: 
in mod.F. pélaloiide.] 

1, Bot. Of the form of, or resembling, a petal : 
applied to parts or appendages of the flower when 
‘coloured’ (i.e. not green) and of thin expanded 
form and delicate texture, like an ordinary petal. 

1730 Stack in PAit. Trans. XXXVL 463 Where the Tube 
expanded itself, it divided into more than forty petaloid 
Segments. 1845 Linotey Sch. Sot. iv. (1858) 25 Flowers 
unsymmetrical, with 2 petaloid and 3 herbaceous sepals. 
1875 Bexnetr & Dyea tr. Sachs’ Bot. 470 The contrast of 
structure referred to is frequenity wanting, both whorls 
being either sepaloid, as in Juncacex, or both petaloid, as 
in Lilium; in Helteborus. Aconitum, and some other species, 
the outer whort or calyx alone is petaloid, the inner whorl 
or corolla being transformed into nectaries, 1882 G. ALLEN 
in Nature 27 July 300/2 All stamens show 2 great tendency 
easily to become petaloid. ‘ ; 

b. Belonging to the Pefalonlex, a division of 
Monocotyledons having normally flowers with 
ordinary colonred petals or petaloid parts, as lilies, 
orchids, etc. (not spadiceous, as arums, nor gluma- 
ceous, as grasses and sedges), 


todontidz.—The Peialodonts form a family exclusively | the Casile of Edinburg 
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1836 Penny Cyel, V. 248 Under the name of Asphodels he 
[Lobel] grouped tbe principat part of modern petaloid 
monocotyledons, 1872 Outven Eder, Bot. 1. v. 58 Monoco- 
tyledons .. with a perianth of petat-like leaves, hence called 
..Petaloid (Petalerdez). f 

2. Zool. Applied to the ambulacra of certain 
Echinoids, which have a dilated portion and a 


tapering extremity, suggesting pctals of a flower. 


186a Dana Elen. Geol. 160 As this portion has..some | 


resemblance to the petals of a flower, the ambulacra are 
then said to be Jefadotd. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 558 Fasciotes surrounding the petatoid ambulacra. 

So Petaloidal a. (in quot. = scnse 2); Peta- 
loi-deous a. = sense 1b. 

1872 Nicuotson Padzont. 109 Ambulacra composed of 
simple pores, not petaloidal. 

|| Petalon (pe'talgn). 
metal, ete.] The plate of pure gold worn on the 
linen mitre of the Jewish high priest. Also in L. 
form felalrent. 

1678 Puivvirs (ed, 4), Petadusn, a certain kind of ornament 
which Priests formerly used to wear on their heads. 1874 
Supernat, Relig. U1 ii 406 The Apostle on wore the 
mitre and petalon of the High Priest. 188s Faraar Early 

‘hy, 1. xviii. 363 The High Priest .. wearing the name 
Jehovah on the gotden fefaéon upon his forehead. 

Petalostichous (petilgstikas), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. etalosticha, neut. pl. of pelalostichus (f. 
Gr, néraa-ov leaf + etixas row) + -0us.] Having 
petaloid ambulacra; belonging to the division 
Letalosticha of Echinoids, 

Petalous (pe'tales), 2. rarve°. [f. L. petal- 
wut PETAL + -0US.] Having petals: the opposite 
of apetalous. Cf. monopetalous, polypetaious, etc. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Peta/ous, having flower teaves. 1755 
in Jounson, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Petalodes, having, 
or full of teaves or petals ;..petatous. 

Petamarée, variants of PATTAMAR, 

Petance, obs. form of Pitrance, 

| Petara‘de. Ods. [Fr., ad. Pr. petarrada, f. 
fetarra, £. petar, F. peter, f. pet PE 56.3] 

[1611 Corcr., 'cfarv ace, gunshotof farting.) 1658 Purturs, 
Petarrade, ..a yerking out of a horse behind, commonly 
accompanied with farting. a1693 Urgrhart's Rabelais 11. 
v. §4 In discharging of their Postern Petarades, 

Petard (pitasd, p/a-1), sd. Also 7 petar, 
-arr(e, -arh, -arde, -arra, patar, pettar, pittar, 
card. [a. F. péfarid, + -art, p).-ars (1580 in Littré) 
(= It. pefariéo (Florio 1598); obs. Sp. pelar ‘a 
kinde of Artillery to batter, lately invented’ (Min- 
shen 1599), mod.Sp. Aetardo), f. péter to break 
wind, f. fet: see Pet 56.3 and -anrb.] 

1. A small engine of war used to blow ina door 
or gate, or to make a breach in a wall, etc.; 
originally of metal and bell-shaped, later a cubical 
wooden box, charged with powder, and fired by 
a fuse. (Now nearly or quite out of use.) 

1598 Frorto, Petardo, a squib or peu of gun powder 
vsed to burst vp gates or doores with. 1604 SisaKks, Aan. 
it, iv. 207 (2nd Quarto) For tis the sport to have the enginer 
Moist with his owne petar. 1609 B. Jonson Sif, Moun. w. 
v, He has made a petarde of an old brasse pot, to force 
your dore 1611 Cotcr., Pefart, a Petard, or Petarre; an 
Engine (made like a Bell, or Morter) wherewith strong gates 
are burst open. 1614 Campen Het, (ed. 2) 241 Petronils, 
Pistoll, Dagge, &c. and Petarras of the same 
inuented, 16a7 Drayton Agincouré xxxviii, The Engineer 
providing. the Petar [rzures are, far] To breake the strong 

ercullice, 1637-s0 Row /Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 511 
The noblemen, with a 
1670 Corton Esfernon Table, 
Monterean Favt-Yonne taken By Petare. 1721 De For 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 113 By the te of a petard, we broke 
open the gate, 1849 Macautay Hist. Zag. iii, 1. 322 A 
third had defended his old house till Fairfax had blown in 
the door with a petard. 

b. fig. (See also Hotse v 2 b.) 

1639 Massincer Unnat. Combat. i, Give but fire To this 

tard, it shall blow rah madam, The iron doors of a 
Judge. 31642 Fucren Holy & Prof, St. v. ii. 364 His very 
name being a Petrard to make all the city-gates fly open. 
1678 Burien ¢/ud, i. t.745 Eteenat Noise and Scolding. 
The Conjugat Petard, that tears Down alt Portcullices of 

ts. 1878 Stevenson /ndand Voy. 133, 1 never saw such 
a peat of a man. i 

. Akind of firework that explodes with a loud 
report; a cracker. 

[1611 Cotcr, Petard, as Petart; also, a Squib.] 1668 
J. Wire Rich Cad. (ed. 4) 111 Standing launces are 
commonly made with hollow wood, to contain sundry 
petards or rockets. 1884 $7. James’ Gaz. 25 July 4/2 Fusees, 
petards, and crackers, fired off unintermittingly.. form an 
indispensable accompaninient of a festive oceasion in China. 

+ 3. ?Some kind of cheating at dice. Ods. 

166a J. Witson Cheaés iv. i, (1664) 46 Did ot L..teach 
you..the use of Up-hills, Down-hills, and Petarrs?..And, 
generally, instructed you from Prick-penny,~to Long 

wrence ? 

Petard, v, Also 7 petar, -arre. [a. F. 
fétarder (1603 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. p&ard sb. : sce 
prec. 


+1. trans. To blow open, or make a breach in, 
with a petard. Os. 

1603 Frorto Moatarene 1. \vi. (1632) 176 To scale a 
Castle, .. to pettard a gate. 1603 Knoites Jfist, Turks 
(1621) 1307 They resolved to petarde the Castle. Fi Cotton 
Espernon Vv. 201 ‘l'o Petarre one of tbe Gates of the City. 


tb, transf. Obs. 


[a. Gr. wéradov leaf of | 


rood lately | 


pitarg brake up the utter gate of 


PETECHIATL. 


1654 Z. Cokes Logick Pref, Vhe prayers of the Saints 
ascending with you, will Petarr your entrances through 
heavens Portentlis. a 

2, entr, Yo fire off petards (scnse 2). rare. 

1837 Cartyte Fy. Kev. 1. ur ix, A ‘wicker Figure '..is 
promenaded .. then solemnly consuined by fire .. with such 
petarding and huzzaing. As : 

Petardeer, -ier (petasdies), [a. F. pevardier, 
f. péfard: see -EER,-IER.] A soldier who manages 
and fires a petard. 

1632 Swerwoop, A Petardier, sefardier. 1706 Puicuirs, 
Pelardeer, he that manages or applies a Petard. 1707 J. 
Cnampertayne Sé. Eng. in. 656 Ordnance .. Mates to the 
Master-Gunner..Chief Petardier. 1715 Yrols. Eo. Common, 
41 Wages to the..Fire-masters, Fire-workers, Petardiers, 
Bombardiers, &c. daily attendant and employed in the 
Office at the Tower [etc.]. 

+ Petarder. O/s. = pree. 

1611 Cotor. Pelardier, a Petarder: one that vses, or 
shoots off, a Petard, 

Petarrero, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Petary, variant of PEATERY, peat-bog. 

t+ Petasite. //erb. Obs. (ad. Bot.L. Petasivés, 
Gr. seragirns, f. wérogos PETASUS.] The Butter- 
bur or Pestilence-wort, Pelasites vulgaris. 

1771 Gentl. Mag. XL\. 521/1 The autumnal fevers. .have 
gone off very easy this season, by the use of Petasite root. 

| Petasus (pe'tasis). [L., a. Gr. aéragos, f, root 
me7- spread out: cf. Zefa/.] A low-erowned broad- 
brimmed hat worn by the ancient Greeks, and 
frequently represented as worn by the god Hermes 
or Mercury; hence, also, the winged hat which 
Hermes is represented as wearing in later art. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, A Petasus or Mer- 
curiall hat. 1601 — Foresé x, Though he would steal his 
sisters’ Pegasus, And rifle him; or pawn his petasus. 184a 
J. Yatesin Pree. 2 Ailod. Soc. (1854) l. g The dress ..consists 
of boots,..a scarf.., and a petasus tied under the chin. 
3873 Symonps Grk, Poctt xi. 350 A boy emerging into man- 
hood leaves his petasos and strigit and chlamys to Hermes, 
the god of games, 

Petaunce, etc., obs. forms of PITTANCE, ctc. 

Petaurine (p/ig'rain), a. and sé. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Pelaurine fem. pl., f. Pelaurus: see 
next, 2.) a. adj. Belonging to or having tbe 
characters of the Pelaurine: sce next, 2. b. sd. 
One of the Sefauring ; a petaurist. 

Petaurist (pitS-rist). [ad. Gr. weravporys 
a performer on the éravpoy or spring-board.] 

+1. An acrobat, tumbler, rope-dancer. rare7°, 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Pelaurist,a Dancer on the Ropes, 
a Tumbler, a runner wpon Lines. 1658 in Puituirs, : 

2. Zool. Any maisupial of the genus Pefaurista 
or subfamily /efauringe (= the old genus /efaze- 
rus), most of which have a patagium or parachute 
by which they are enabled to take flying leaps; 
a flying phalanger, Australian flying-squirrel, 
flying-opossum, or opossum-monse. 

1838 Kiapy 2/ad, & Just. Anion. V1. xvii. 159 The petanrists, 
or eine squirrels, 1839-47, Tonv Cycl. Anat, 111. 262/2. 
1868 Owen Anat. Vertebr, 111, 416 In the Koala, which is, 
perhaps, a more strictly vegetable feeder than the Petaurists 
or Phalangers, the cxcum..is more than three times the 
length of the animal. 

ence Petauri'stic 2.; see quot; Petauri'stine 
a. and sb. = PETAURtNE; so also Petau‘rite a. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Petauristick, tumbling, vaulting, 
running upon ropes. 1890 Cent, Dict., Petaurisline, Pe- 
faurite. ’ 

Petchary (pe'tfari). [Onomatoperic, from the 
bird’s cry.] The grey king-bird or chicheree of the 
West Indies (7yrannes doninicensis or griseits). 

1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist, 17 Then the petchary, from 
the top of a tall cocoa-palm, cackled his three or four rapid 


' notes, ‘OP, PP, P, Q* 


-chidlis, f. petechias see ‘prec.] 


Pet-cock. [app. f. PeT sd.1 or 250.3 + Cock 
s6.1 12.]  A-small plug-cock fastened in a pipe or 
eylinder, as in a pump or a steam-engine, for 
purposes of draining or tesling. 

1864 in Wesster. 3875 in Knicut Dict, Mech. 1672/2 
1888 Hastuck Alodel Engin. tlaudybk. (1g0o) 107 The pet- 
cock often fixed to a feed porta barrel is used to test the 
action of the pump (to see whether it is drawing water), and 
to draw off confined steam or air. 

Pete, obs. form of Prat, Pity. . 

i Petechia (pit7*kid); usually in pl. petechia 
(-kiz). Pate. [mod.L., a. It. fetecehia ‘a specke, 
or freckle or spot in ones face’, pl. petecchré ‘ the 
meazels or Gods markes’ (Florio 1598); thence 
also F. pétéchie (1741 in Hatz.-Darm.). Ulterior 
history obscure: conjectures in Diez, Scheler, 
Littré; Hatz.-Darm. say ‘d'origine inconnne’.} 
A small red or purple spot in the skin caused 
by extravasation of blood, occurring in certain 
fevers, ete. 

jrs8a Hesrer Secr. Phiorav. mn. xvii. 32 This is the trve 
and perfect Unction, that helpeth Petecchie, a disease so 
called in the Italian.) 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoox. (1801) 1. 434 
Hence the oozing of blood from every part of the body, and 
the fedec&iz in those fevers which are termed putrid. 1891 
C. Cagicnton Hist. Epidem. Brit, 588 ‘There were small 
Spots or petechiae like those often seen in the plague. 


Petechial (p/tikial), ¢. (ad. mod.L. fete- 
Of the nature of, 
perlaining to, or characterized by petechiz. 


PETECHIATE, 


1730 T. Future Pharm, Extemp, 129 In, .petechial Fevers 
seit is accounted destructive. 1842 \apy I ater Cure (1843) 
16 Attacked by spotted or petechial fever with violent epis- 
taxis, 1866 A. Fount friuc. fed, (1880) 1124 True petechine 
are to be distinguished from the characteristic eruption of 
typhus fever, which is often called petechial. 

Petechiate (pirkla),@. [f. mod.L. petechia 
+ -ATE!.) Marked or affected with petechis, 

3890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc, Lex. ; 

Pete:chio-, combining Jorm of PETECHIA, as in 
pelechio-erythematous wb (See quot.) 

: Allbutt’s Syst. Med. M1. 192 Petechio-erythematous 
Rashes.—These are formed as the name implies hy a com- 
bination of petechial and erythematous eruptions. * 

+ Petecu're, -cuvrie. Oés. [AF. for OF, 
petite keuerie (see Cury); ef. Petty Cury, name 
of a street in Cambridge.] ‘Small cookery’, 
cookery on a small or simple scale. 

61420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 42 Of petecure I wylle preche; 
What falles per to 30w wylie 1 teche. 

Peteekot, Peteet, obs. ff, Petticoat, Petit. 

Petefull, obs. f. PitiruL, Petegre, -greu, 
etc.,obs. ff. Pepigree. Petelade: see PASTELADE. 

+ Petenlai:r. Ods. [a.'. pet-en-Tair (pelan- 
ler), f. pet Per 54.3, en [air in the air.) A jacket 
reaching down to the waist. 

1753 A. Muarny Gray's Jun Frnt, No. 24 Two very ugly 
Monkeys, dressed out..with Paris Caps, and well chosen 
Peton!air and Petticoat. 1754 Coanoisseur No. a5 (1774) 1. 
195 Tlence it is, that sacks and petenlaiis may be seen at 
Moorfields and Whitechapel. 176: Footrin Brit, Alag. 
I. 315 English cloths, Irish linens, and French peténlairs. 

Peteous, obs. form of Prrrous, 

Peter (pito:), 54. Forms: 1-2 Petrus, 2- 
Peter; also 3-5 Petir, 4-5 Petre; 7- peeter 
(in senses 4-6). [In rathe. Peter, ad. L. /etrus, 
a, Gr. Meérpos, lit. ‘Stone’, translating Syriac 


Jobo 22/4 (Cephas) ‘stone’, the sumame conferred 
by Christ upon one of his disciples, Simon Peter, 
historically known as St. Peter, in honour of 
whom it subseqneatly became a noted Christian 
name, in many local forms, e.g. It. Pietro, Pedro, Sp. 
Pg. Pedro, Pr. Petre, OF. Pierres, in regimen 
Pierre, ¥. Pierre, A¥. Piers, Pers, Pierce; OE. 
Fetrus, gen. Pet(ejres, that. Fel(e)re, ace. Petrus, 
-um; in Hatt. Gosp. nom, Petrus, Peler, dat. ace, 
Letre, ME. 3-5 Petir, 4-5 Wyclif Petre.) 

A male Christian name; hence in many trans- 
ferred uses, mostly referring directly or indirectly 
to St. Peter, 

+1. As an exclamation or quasi-oath. Ods. (Cf. 
Mary! Marry! etc.) 

£3390 JVill. Palerne 681 He wende ful witerly sche were 
misarmess Ac peter! it nas but is puluere. jz LANGL, 
P. Pi. A, vi, a8 * Knowest pou ouht A Corseynt Men callep 
Seynt Treupe’..' Peter 1" quod a Plou3-Mon.. ‘1 knowe 
him as kuyndeliche, as Clerk dop his bokes'‘, 

2, Used ia proverbial phrases in conjunction with 
Paul; esp. in to rob (tf borrow from, + unclothe) 
Peter to pay (+ clothe) Pani, to take away from 
one person, cause, etc. in order to pay, or confer 
something on, another; to discharge one debt by 
incurriag another. 
_ In quot. ¢ 1400 we might think that there.was a mere con- 
junction of two well-known alliterating names (cf. Yack and 
gi); but something is prob, due to the association of St. 

eter and St, Paul, as leading apostles and saints, and as 
fellow-martyrs at Rome. The phrase ‘10 rob Peter, etc." 
may have no more specific origin; at least, the current 


explanation (quoted hy Heylin in 1657-61) is in its details set | 


aside by the chronology, as well as by the occurrence of 
the phrase in French also: cf. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Pot, Des- 
touvrir S. Pierre pour couvrir S, Pol, to build, or inrich 
one Church with the ruines, or revenues of another; also in 
mod.F., décoifer Saint Pierre pour coiffer Saint Paul, 

€1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 331 Sum medicyne is for peter 
bat is not good for poul, for pe diuersite of complexioun. 
1515 Darciay Leloges i, Fewe Princes geue that which to 
their selfe attayne... They robbe saint Peter therewith to 
cloth S. Powle. 1562 J. Havwoop Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 132 
Roh Peter and pay Poule, thou sayst I do: But thou robst 
and poulst Peter and Poule too. 1581 Pettis Guazzo's Civ. 
Cony, 111. (3586) 168 b, That in my indgement is a shamefull 
thing..to uncloath Peter tocloath Paule. 1657-61 Havin 
Hist. Ref. (1674) sa1 The Lands of Westminster so dilapi- 
dated by Bishop Thirlby..the rest laid ont for Reparation 
to the Church of St. Paul; pared almost to the very quick in 
those days of Rapine, From hence first came that significant 
By-word {as is said by some) of Robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
169a R. L'Estrance Faddes claxvi, (1714) 215 Those that 
Rob Peter, as we say, to Pay Paul, and take the Bread out 
of their Masters Mouths to give it to Strangers. @ 1693 
Urouhart’s Rabelais iu. iii. 35 You may make a shift by 

owing from Peter to pay Paul. 

+3. A name for the cowslip: = Herb Peter (see 
Hers sé, 7b). Obs. 
alee Stockh. Med. MS. 192 Peter or cowsloppe, Aerba 

rh 

+4. A kind of wine : ? = PeTER-SEE-ME. Obs. 

ax6ag Frercuer Chances v. iti. (Song) By old Claret I 
enlarge thee, By Canary thus 1 charge thee, By Britain, 
Mathewglin, and Peeter, Appear and answer me in mecter. 

+5. ‘Some kind of cosmetic’ (Halliwell). Ods. 

1689 Disc. Van. Modish Women iii, 43 Our fickle Ladies 
no less blush (1 mean if their Peeter would give them leave} 
dbid. xi. 175 Then her boxes of Peeter, and Patches, and 
ail her Ornamental knacks and dresses, 
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6. Thteves’ Cant. A po or trunk; a 
bundle or parcel of any kiad, 

1668 Mean ding. Rogue i. Canting Vocab. Peter, a Port- 
mantua, 1700 B. BE. Dict, Cant. Crew, lich the Peeter, 
cut off the Cloak-bag or Port-mnanteau, 1848 P. CunnincHaM 
N.S. Wales 1. 231 ‘Three peters cracked and frisked‘, 
made a frequent opening of the morning's log. A. 
Muraison #fean Streets, etc. 261 People sat defiantly on 
piles of luggage at the railway stations, and there was never 
@ peter to touch for. 

7. Blue Peter: see BLUE a. 13 (also in Whist 
simply Peter). 

3803 Naval Chron, 1X. ayy She has had Blue Peler’s flag 
flying at the fore, as a signal. .for sailing. 1885 Paoctoa in 
Longm, Mag. V\. 606 The signal or Peter consists in 
playing an unnecessarily high card to a trick. 

8. Comb, a, + Peter-corn: see quot.; Peter- 
fish = St. Peter's fish (see b); + petergrass 
(-grya), app. a name for wild thyme; Peter 
Gunner, ‘an amateur gun’ (Farmer Slang; but 
ef. fefer =saltpetre); + Peterlock(?); Peternet, 


a kind of fishing net; Peter-paatoral adj., deri- | 


sive expansion of fastora/, Also in Thieves’ Cant 
in sense 6, as petler-claiming, -cutler, -hunting, -lay 
(see quots.). See also )’ETER-ROAT, -MAN, -PENNY. 

1894 A. Moartson Alcan Streets, etc. 258 From this, he 
ventured on *peterclaiming, laying hands nonchalantly on 
unconsidered parcels and bags at railway stations, 1736 
Daaxa Eboracun t. vii. 332 One thrave of corn out of 
every carucate of land..in the bishopric of York; which to 
this day is called °Pefer corn, 1862 Mayvurw Lond. Labour 
1¥. 339 Some cracksinen have whatis called a *petter-cutter, 
that is, a cutter fur iron safes, a 1682 Sia T. Baowne Tracts 
iii. 99 The fish called..by some, a *Peter or Penny-fish .. 
having two remarkable round spots upon either side, these 
are conceived to be the marks of St Peter's fingers. ¢1425 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 645/2 Hoc sirpilium, *petergrys. 1635 
Cold Yeare 1614, Cij, lu was a shame that poore harme- 
lesse Birds could not be suffered in such pittifull cold 
weather to save them-selues under a Bush..but that euery 
paltrie *Peter-gunnec inust fart Fire and Brimstone at them. 
1633 Sutatey I itty Fair One it. ii, 1 smell powder, .. this 
peter-gunner should have given fire, 1811 Lexicon Balatr., 
Peter Guaner, who will kill all the birds that died last 
summer, s812 J. H. Vaux flash Dict., *Peter-hunting, 
traversing the streets or roads for the purpose of cutting 
away trunks, &c. from travelling carriages. 17325 Mew 
Cant, Dict., *Pcter-Lay, Rogues who follow Petty Thefts, 


| 


such as cutting Portmanteaus, &c. from behind Coaches. | 


1397-8 in 36/4 ge Dep. Apr. (1875) App. it. 90 [Nine locks 
with nine keys, called] *petrelokes. 1584 in Deser. Thantes 
{1758) 63 Treat Nets, "Peter Nets, must be two Inches 
large inthe Meish. 1880-4 Day Fishes Gt, Brit. & fred. I. 
p. ci, Pefer-nets have floats nlong the upper rope and 
weights along the foot-line, one end is attached on shore, 
and the other anchored out at sea on a right line with the 
Coast. 3821 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 672 Water-grue) sonnets 
on the *peter-pastoral ruralities of the Serpentine. 


b. Combinations with Pefer’s: + (St.) Peter’s 


bargo, bark, boat, ship, allusive names for the 


Christian or Catholic Charch; +8t. Peter's corn, 
the single-grained wheat, 71éicum smonococcuin 
(Linn.); + Peter’s cresa, a name for Samphire: see 

not.; (St.) Peter's fish, a name given to several 
ishes (as the John Dory, the haddock, etc.) having 
a mark on each side near the pectoral fin, affirmed 
in legend to have been made by St. Peter's thamb 
and finger whea he caught the fish for the tribute- 
money (Matt. xvii. 27); Peter’e penny; sec 
PETER-PENNY, 

e1qgo Carcaave Life St. Kath. w. 12tq Ye shal leden 
hem on-to “peteres barge. 1597 Graagor Herbal 1, xlvii. 
$1. 68 Briza Monecocces, alter 1.'Obelius;..in English 
*Saint PetersCorne. 1884 Mircea Plant.-., St. Peter's Corn, 
Triticum monococeum. 1866 Treas. Bot.347 *Crest, Peter's, 
an old name for Crithecsrt maritintua, 
a herh properly enough called Rock-cress from its growing 
in the crevices of rocks, came to be known as Peter's 
cress. 1611 Cotcr., Dorée, the Dorce, or *Saint Peters fish. 
1668 Witxins eal Char. 137 Doree, St. Peters fish, 1857 
Waicnt Dict. 11. 738/1 Peter's-fish, the haddock. Maddoc 
has spots on either side, which are said to be marks of St. 
Peter's fingers, when he caught that fish for the tribute. 
1678 Donna Olimpia 188 The only man judged capable of 
governing *St. Peter’s Ship in so boisterous time. 


ce. St. Peter’s wort (also St. Peterwort, 


Peterwort), a name for several plants: (a) the | 


Cowslip, Primula veris (= llerb Peter); (6) 
certain species of //yfericunt or St. John’s wort, 
esp. 4. guadrangulum; also of the kindred 
American genus Ascyrum; (¢) Feverfew, Pyre- 
thram Parthentum. 

21516 Grete Herball cccl, Ty, Primula veris is called pry- 
merolles, Some call it saynt peterworte. 1552 Etyor, 
Ascyrum,..of some is called Peter worte: other wolde 
haue it to be Tutson; some think it to be akind of S. lohns 
worte, and that is most lykely, and may be called square 
S. Johns grasse. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xi. 19 It [Feverfew] 
is called..of some Whitewurte, also S. Peters wurt. /d/d. 
xlv 66 It is hoate and dry like S. lohnsgrasse, or S. Peters 
wurte., 1597 Geraros Herbal n. cli. 434. 1733 Mitrez 
Gard. Dict., Atcyrunt, S. Peter's wort 1785 Maztyn 
Roustean's Bot. xxv. (1794) 373 Another wild sort..growing 
in moist hedges and woods, AS called Saint Peter's wort. 

Hence Pe'terkin, Peterling nonce-wds. [dim. 
of fer), a petty claimant to the spiritual position 
of St. Peter and bis reputed successors the Popes. 

61662 F. Kezav in 2. 's Diaries, etc. (1883) III. 
a Proud peter-lings vouchsafe the crown to bles. 1892 
uxtey Ess. Controverted QOnest, 15 Setting up Lutheran, 


fbid. 348 Thus | 


PETER-PENNY. 


Zwinglian, and other Peterkins, in the place of the actual 
claimant to the reversion of the spiritual wealth of the 
Galilean fisherman. 

+ Peter,v.! (£ Petersé.5.] frans. Toapply 
cosmetics to, to ‘paiat’. 

1656 Eau Moum. tr. Bocenlinl’s Advts. fr. Parnass, 161 
My face is now so fresh and ruddy, because people have 
peter'd it, and coloured it with lakes. 

Peter, @.2 slang or collog. [Origia unknown.) 

1, trans. To cease, stop, leave off. slang. 

x81z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Peter that, synonymous 
with stow that, 

2. intr, Peter out (orlg. U.S. Mining collog.): 
To diminish gradually and cease; to run out and 
disappear (as a stream, a vein of ore); to die out, 
give out, fail, come to an end, 

_ 23865 A. Lincoin in McClure Life (1896) 133 The store 
in which he clerked was ‘petering out ‘—to use his own 
expression, 1865 S. Bowres Across Continent 133 Hum- 
boldt River.. runs west and south from three hundred to 
five hundred miles, and then finds ignominious end in a 
sink‘, or..quictly ‘peters out’, 188: Raymono Mining 
Closs., Peter or peter out, to fail gradually in size, quantity, 
orquality. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq.,Childr, israel i, 
But the Inck liad failed, the mines petered out. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 9 Jan. 45/1 Human effort of all kinds tends .. to 
* peter ont’. 
eter, variant of I’tTRE, saltpetre, etc. 

Peteraro, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small guo. 

Pe‘ter-boat. [app. f. Peter sé. + Boat: ef. 
Peterman.| Local name (chiefly on the Thames 
and adjacent coasts) for a decked fishing-boat 
smaller than a smack or yawl; also for a dredger- 
man’s double-ended boat, travelling equally well 


bow or stern foremost, 

1540 in R. G, Marsden Sed. 77. Crt. Adm, (1894) I. 99, 55 
being in acerteyn petyr boat comyng toward the towne of 
Lye. 1607 Dekker & Weastek Northw. Hoe ui. i, Wks. 
1873 LIT. 20 If we have hut good draughts in my peeter- 
boate. 1 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 65/1 Discovered by the 
people of a peterboat, on the shore somewhere below 
Gravesend. 1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour (1861) 11. 148 The 
boats of the dredgermen are of a peculiar shape. They 
have no stern, but are the same fore and aft. They are 
called Peter boats. 1862 Catal. Internat, Exhidb, 11, xi. 
38 Model of * Peterboat’, used in the whitebait fishery. 


Peterera, -ro, var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

+ Pe'terish, a. O¢s. [f. Pere + -IsH1.] 
Containing saltpetre. 

16g0 in R. W. Cochran-Patrick Afed. Scott, iv. (1892) 65 
When peterish earth shall be found, to dispose thereof fur 
the convenience of the gun-powder factories. 


Peterman (piteamé&n). [app. f. Peren sd, 
(in allusion to the occupation of Simon Petez).] 
1. A fisherman; formerly, app. one who practised 


a particular kind of fishing. 

21400 Act Comm, Council London in C. Welch Tower 
Bridge (1894) 88 An Acte concernyng Petermen and other 
fysshing in the Thames [decrees that] none fish in the 
Thames with anglys nor other engines, but only with nets 
of assize and only at times seasonable, nor near any wharf 
of the bridge. 1500 Acc., idid., Fines of Petermen for 
fishing and rugging at the bridge, and with their nets and 
engines daily faretis the same contrary to divers acts 
thereof made. 1624 Heywooo Captives ww. i, Clowne. 
But [resolve mee] feythefully.  Frs4er. As I am honest 
peeterman. 16a9 H. Buaton Trath's Triumph 730 The 
troubled sea, where Roimes Peter-men finde the best fishing. 
1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 68 No Peter-men shall .. fish 
or work with any Manner of Net upon the said Water, 
Bag Foasy Voc, E. Anglia, Peternan, a fisherman; a 
fellow-craftsman of the Apostle Peter. 31894 C. We.cu 
Fower Bridge 73 Crowded with devout citizens, from tbe 
dignified Alderman to the rough.-clad peterman. (Historicad.) 

+2. Some kind of beer. Obs. 

1767 S. Parenson Another Trav, I. 51 To give him a 
dram, or a glass of peterman, 


3. Thieves’ Cant, [f. Peter sb. 6.] A thief who 


steals portmanteans from vehicles. 

rB1z Sporting Mag. XXX1X. 209 As good a cracksman 
or peter-man as any in the ring. 1863 Story of Lance. 
eae (Farmer) Sometimes hed turn peterman, and he 
bad been generally lucky at it. 

+Petermas. Ods. rare. ([f. PETER sd. + 
Mass 54.1] The feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Aug. 1. (Cf next, quot. 1747.) 

crooo Wutrstan Hout. |. 272 Romfeoh gelasste man =o 
hwilce geare be Peteres massan. 1548 Aberdeen Regr. KX. 
(Qam.), Petermas nixt cumis. 

Petermorel, obs, var. fefly more/: see MOREL, 

Pe-ter-pemny, Peter’s penny. Usu. 
in pl. Pe'ter-pence, Peter's pence. [f. PeTer 
sb, (in reference to the claim of the see of Rome 
to the patrimony of St. Peter) + Pzwny.] 

1, Hist. An annual tax or tribute of a penny from 
each householder having land of a certain value, 

aid before the Reformation ta the papal see at 

ome; also, a similar tribute paid by several 
northern laads. . 

The institution of Peter's pence has been attributed to Ine 
king of Wessex, 688-728, and to Offa king of Mercia, 755-94. 
It is mentioned as due by ancient law in a tLatin) letter 
Canute jn 1031. _It_was discontinued by statute in 1534. 

c120g Lav, 31964 Inne wes pe normeste mon Pe Peteres 


ni bigon. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10139 Fram rome he 
Frowe oH heste fa me here nome Petres peni of ech hous 


ke out of come. [Cf 9720 Peires panes par me 
eee eaeinton.) ¢ 1380 Amterist in Todd Shree Treat. 
Wycdtf (x851) 147 Antecrist makip hise [prie<ts] knowen.. 


PETER-SEE-ME, 


hi pelerpens gederynge. a@1491 J, Rous Hist, Reg. Angi. 
(1726) 72 Denarius Petri, Anglice Petir pens, vel Romscot. 
1835 CoveapaLr Sié/e Ded., } passe oner his pestilent pyk- 
ynge of Peter pens out of youre realme. 1647 N, Bacon 
Dise, Gout. Eng. 1. \xvi. (1739) 148 The Roman Tribute of 
Peter-pence was allowed tie the Conqueror’s Law to the 
Bishops Court. 1660 R, Coxe Power § Subj. 183 Every 
one who shall have thirty pence of current money in his 
house, of his own property ..shall pay a Peter-penny. 
1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1. 274 Being paid at the rate of 
a penny by every family that had thirty pence annual rent 
in land, every year on the first of August, the feast of St. 
Peter ad vincula, [it] was thence called Peter-pence. 1882 
Encyel, Brit. XIV. 668/s Linképing..it was at a council 
held in this town in 1153 that the Pees. of Peter's pence 
was agreed to at the instigation of Nicholas Breakspeare. 


2. Applied to the voluntary contribntions of , 


Roman Catholic peoples to the papal treasury 
since 1860, 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 1271 The more ignorant 
believers who were asked to contribute to Peter's Pence. 
s902 Encycl, Brit, XXV. 483/2 He [Antonelli, 1870] obtained 
from the Italians pe ment of the Peter's pence (5,000,0¢c0 
lire) remaining in the papal exchequer. 

+ Pe:ter-see-me’. Oss. AlsoPeter-sa-meene, 
-se-mea, (?) -semine. [A corruption of dro 
Ximenes, the name of a celebrated Spanish grape, 
so called after its introducer: see quot. 1846, nnd 
Notes to Dekker in Pearson’s ed, 1873.] A kind 
of Spanish wine, 

1617 Baatuwait Law of Drinking 80, 1 am phiegmaticke 
as may be, Peter see me must inure me. 1623 J. TAYLOR 
(Water P.) Praise of Hempseed 5 Peeter-se-mea, or head- 
strong Charnico, Sherry, nor Rob-o-Dauy here could flowe. 
1623 Mioptrton & Rowrey Sp. Gipsy im. i, (1653) Ej h, 
Peter see me shall wash thy nowle. 1630 Dexkea 2nd Pt. 
fionest Wh, Wks, 1873 I. 160 A pottle of Greeke wine, 
a pottle of Peter sa meene. 163: Hrywooo 1s/ Pt. Fair 
Maid of West wt. Wks. 1874 11. 301 Peter-see-mee, Canary, 
or Charnico. [1846 Forn Gatherings fr. Spain 152 The 
Pedro N¥menez, or delicious sweet-tasted grape which is so 
celebrated, came originally from Madeira, and was planted 
on the Rhine, whence about two centuries ago one Peter 
Simon bronght it to Malaga.] 

Petersham (pftofim). [Named after Vis- 
count Petersham, ¢1812.] (aéfrib., or ellipt. as 
sh.) @& Name for a kind of heavy overcoat or 
breeches formerly fashionable; also for the cloth 
of which such overcoats are made. b, Name for 
a thick kind of ribbon of ribbed or corded silk 
used for strengthening the waists of women's 
dresses, and for belts and hatbands. 

3832 Sporting Mag. XL..95 What crowding and jostling 
to get a side view Of my Petersham breeches and coat of 
sky-blue. 1819 Hermit in London 111,82 Put on my dowlas 
Petershams, half-stockings, and dicky. 1863 Gronow Recol- 
fect, 1. 154 The Viscount [Petersham] was likewise a great 
Ma:cenas among the tailors, and a particular kind of great. 
coat when I was a_young man was called a Petersham. 
1864 A thenzunt 2g Oct. 558/3 We deal with less disputable 
matters when we come to Petershain coats, so called from 
the head of the § Dandies’ of half-a-century ago, who after- 
wards became Earl of Harrington. 1904 Woollen Draper's 
Termsin Tailor & Cutt. 4 Aug. 479/73 Petersham Cloth: A 
heavy woollen cloth having a round nap surface; used for 
heavy overcoats. 

Peterwort: see PETER sé. Sc. 

Petewous, -wus, obs. forms of Pirzous. 

Pe-tful, a. rave. [f. Pet s6.2+-rvL.] Pettish. 

1861 Sata Dutch Pict, xx. 315 Sitting, with petful im. 
patience, in the parlour, 

Peth, Pether, dial, forms of Piru, PEppEr. 

+ Pethrow, obs. corrupt form of Peprero, 

1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) Brave Sea-fight Wks. 1. 42 
Ordnance of whole Cannon, Demy-Cannon, Cannon Peth. 
row, whole Culuering, and Demy-Culuering. 

Pethwind, variant of BETaWINE. 

Petiaguay, -augre, obs. corrupt ff. Piracua. 

Peticoot, -cote, obs, forms of Petticoat. 

Peti degree, petiegre, -grew: see PEDIGREE, 

Petie, obs, form of Petty, Pity. 

Petifactor: see Perriracton. 

+ Pe-tifoot, 7/. petifeet. rare. [For petty feet; 
rendering L. gediendus, dim. of fes foot.) Little 


foot: in quot. = peduncle or pedicle (of an apple), 
€ 3420 Pallad. on f1usb. 11.904 Let her petifeet downward 
be wende, And touche hem not vntil they schal be spende. 


Petigre(e, -grue, etc., obs, forms of PEDIGREE, 

+ Petigrew, pettigree. 0és. Also 6 pety- 
grew, a aes [fF ea Petty a, +Pr, 
egret, agret holly (also grevel, agreveu, agrafel, 
agrafuelh, Mistral) = Gascon pe Ai 
(Kérting) :—L. aertfolium holly (f. aert-s sharp, 
piercing + folium leaf): cf. agwifolium (for *acui-, 
actfolium) holly. Petit gret may itself occur 
in Pr, as the equivalent of F. pete houx ‘little 
holly’, synon. of drvse, butcher's broom.] 


A name for Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), 

1538 Tusnea Lidellus, Ruseus..Humile officinee vocant 
bruscum, angli Butchers broome, & Petygrew. 1548 — 
Names of Herbes 69 Petigrue groweth in Kent wilde by 
hedge sydes. 1597 Geanarne Herbal u. cecxxiv. 760 It is 
called. .in Eupat Kneeholme..and Petigree. 1612 Coter., 
Petit houx, Knecholme, Pettigree, Butchers Broome. 

Pe-tillate, v. nonce-wd. [f. F. pétiller (dim. 
of féer to break wind): see -aTE3 7.) intr, To 
crepitate, to cffervesce (as an aerated liquid). 


748 


1853 Blackw, Mag. LXXI. 622 Sparkling Hock and 
pelillating Moselle. 
+Petilodemenage, Obs. rare. =Petty lode- 


manage: sce LODEMANAGE. 

3622 Matynes Anc. Law-Alereh. 138 Primage, Petilo- 
deminage, and sometimes Pilotage, according to the ac- 
customed manner in the like Voyages. 

Petimorel, obs. var. petty more! : sce MOREL. 

Petinine (pe'tinsin). Chem. [f. Gr. wereev-ds 
volatile + -1nE5.] A synonym of Lso-buetylamine, 
CH(CH,)..CH,NH,. 

1853 Pharmac, Jral, X11. 134 The sulphates of..chino- 
line, picoline, petinine are..insoluble. 1857 Mitter £fem, 
Chem, U1.212, 1868-79 Watts Diet. Chent. V. 737 Petinine, 
a volatile base Ghtained. by Anderson from the most volatile 
portion of bone-oil, is..isomeric, or perhaps identical, with 
tetrylamine. 

Petiola*ceous, a. rare. 
TIOLE +-ACEOUS.] = PETIOLATE. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Le+., Petiolaceus..petiolaceous, 

Petiolar (pe'tiolis), a. [f. L. petiolws PETIOLE 

+-ar.} Of, peeing to, of the nature of a petiole. 

19760 J. Ler /utrod, Bot. wi. xv. (1765) 204 Petiolar Buds. 
1793 Maatyn Lang. Bot., Petiolarts cirrus, a_petiolar 
tendril, proceeding fon the petiole of a leaf, 1830 Linney 
Nat. Syst. Bot, 169 The genus Eriogonum in which there is 
no petiolar sheath. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. 


[f. L. petdoius PE- | 


376 In the glandular ends of the petiolar appendages of ‘ 


Passiflora:. ‘ 

Also Pe'tiolary a., in same sense. rave, 

1828 Weastee, Petiolar, Petiolary. a 
Petiolate(peticlt),a. [ad.mod.L. petiolat-zs, 
f, petiol-us PETIOLE: see -ATE!, In F. pétiolé.) 
Having or furnished with a petiole; stalked; 
borne or growing upon a petiole or stalk. a. Bot. 
2753 CuamBeas Cyel. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Petiolate Leaf, one 
afhxed to a plant by means of a peculiar pedicle. 1785 
Maatyn Roussean’s Bot. xvi. (1794) 183 The lower ones 
[leaves] petiolate, the tpper sessile. #86: Bentiey Jfan. 


Bot, (1870) 133 When a leaf arises from the stem by means | 


of a petiole it is said to be stalked or petiolate. 

b. Zool.: see PETIOLE 2; spec. in Lntom. Be- 
longing to the division /etfo/ata of hymenopterous 
insects, with a stalked abdomen, as bees, wasps, etc. 

1826 Kirey & Sp. Entomol, xliti, 1V. 185 Insects that have 


a petiolate abdomen, 1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's 
Zool, 1. 350 Abdomen always petiolate. 

Also Petiolated a., in same senses, 

1786 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 835 The leaves..of this species 
areconstantly petiolated. 1856-8 W. Craak VanderHoeven's 
Zool. 1. 641 Branchiopoda.—Two eyes petiolated and a 


frontal ocellus sessile. : 

Petiole (petiol). Nat, Hist. [= mod.F. 
pitiole, ad. L. petiol-ws little foot, stem, stalk of 
fruit: specialized hy Linnzens: 

1751 Linnaus Philos, Bot. 41 Petiotus, Pedunculus, Pedi. 
extus antecessoribus Synonymi fuere, nobis autem minime. 
Petiolus promit folium, et Pedunculus Fructificstionem.] | 

1. Bot. The footstalk of a leaf, by which it is 
altached to the stem; a leaf-stalk. 

31753 Cuampers Cycl. Sufp., Petiole, petiotum, among 
botanists, expresses that stalk which supports the leaves,.. 
as the peduncle does the fructifications. Jéfd. s.v. Leaf, 
‘The oppositely pinnated .. folioles stand opposite to one 
another on the common petiole. 1870 Hooker Stid. Flora 
2go Leaves, .. gradually narrowed into long winged petioles. 

2. Zool, Applied to a slender stalk-like structure 
supporting some part, as the eye-stalk in certain 
Crustacea, or the stalk connecting the abdomen 
and thorax in wasps, ants, and other insects. 

178a Anoat in PAIL Trans. LX XII. 441 note, Crabs, whose 
eyes are placed on petioles, or stalks, and are moveable. 
se ee W, Craax Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 243 Filaments 
of branchia: numerous, placed on a petiole twisted spirally. 


Petioled (petiold), a.  [f. prec. + -ED 4] 
Furnished with a petiole; petiolate, 

3793 Maatyn Lang, Bot., Fetiolatum folium, a Petiolate 
or Petioled leaf. 1877-84 F. E. Huta Mild Fi. p. xiii, 
Stem-leaves shortly petioled or sessile. 

Petiolule reaie) Bot, [ad. mod.L. peti- 
olul-us, dim. of petiolus PETIOLE; also in mod.F. 
(Littré).] | A partial or secondary petiole; the 
footstalk of a leaflet in a compound leaf. 

1832 Linotey /airod. Bot, 1. ii. 94 In all truly compound 
Jeaves tbe petiole is articulated with each petiolule, 186 
Bentwey Man, Bot. (1870) 167 The divisions of the petiole., 
are then called petiolules, stalklets, or partial petioles, 

Hence Petiolular a. [= F, pétiolulaire), per- 
taining toa petiolule; Petiolulate a. [=F. pétio- 
/uié), baving, or borne upon, a petiolule. 

1858 Mavne Exfos. Lex., Petiolular. 188: Baker in 
Frat. Linn, Soc. 267 Leaflets 7,. .alternate, petiolulate, 

Petious, obs. form of Pirzovs. 

Petipanik, petly panic: see PRITY a. 5. 

Petit (+t petit, [pztz), a. (sd.) Also 6 petyt, 7 
pettit ; 8. 5-6 petyte, 5-8 -ite, 7 pettite; 7. 7 
peteet, -e. [a. F. petit, fem. petite (11thc.) = Pr. 
and Cat. petit, Olt. petitto, pitetto (both in Florio, 
1611), Found in Anglo-Fr. phrases or combs, 
from 13thc., and as an Eng, adj. in r4the.; but 
before 1400 written also gefy, later petty, which 
became the proper English form; but, beside this, 
petit continued in use, being still common in 
the r7the., though little used in the 18th c., 
exc, ag retained in legal phrases, or as influenced 
by modern French (in some phrases from which It 


| cycle in a musty genealo, 


| Mag. Oct. 


PETIT. 


still ocenrs). While it was still a llving Eng. 
word the final ¢ was pronounced, as shown by the 
frequent 16-17the. spelling petite, -yte (in Eng. 
only a spelling-variant, not distinctively fem. as 
in Fr.). The stress varied; the alliteration and 
rhythm in Piers Plowman shows fe'tit (as does the 
sumame Fetzit); while the spellings petee?, -eeze, 
show final stress. 

The origin of F. petit is uncertain; ‘the primitive type 
appears to have been *sifditium or *petéI{éunr' (Darmest.), 
and as there is no such form in L., many scholars think it 
a derivative of a Celtic root feft- * part, piece, bit *, whence 
also lt. fezza, F. piece, Eng. piece. f, Diez sv. £rto, 
Be as ysen 2 acon s.v. Pesza, Kirting (1901), stem 

-, No. 71 
+1. Of small size, small; also occas, Few or 


small in number. Os. 

a. 1377 LancL. P. P/. B. xiv. 242 Pouerte nis but a petit 
binge appereth nou3t to his naule. 1420 £&. £. Wr//s (1882) 
46, 1 petit brase morter. einen Noaton Jo Q.'s deceived 
subjects N.C. Diij, The number is great agaynste you, infi- 
nitely exceedyng your petit multitude, 1665 Nezoitam 
Bled. Medicine 193 That sort of petit Animals, 16975 F. 
Puurs Reg. Necess. 356 Which declared the number of 
his Servants not to be small, petit, or inconsiderable. [1854 
H. Miter Seh. & Schon, xv. (1858) 323 A really handsome 
man,..with,.an erect though somewhat petit figure.] 

8B. 1867 Drant Horace To his Bk. R viij, Stamering age 
to petyte laddes in corners al wil reede thee. 1638 Sir T. 
Hegseat Zraz, (ed. 2) 113 Kishmy a pettite castle not 
farre from Tasques. 2650 Futter Prsgah i. xii. 4o Many 
other petite tracts of ground. 267: Gerw Anat. Plants 1. 
vii. § 16 As in cutting a petite and Infant-Bean, may be seen. 

y: 3660 tr. Amyraidus’ Treat. cone. Relig. 1. i. 6 The 
fortuitous concourse of infinite peteet Atomes. 1675 TEonce 
Diary (1825) 314 At the south east corner of this peteete 
building, , ae 

+2. Of little importance or value; insignificant, 
trifling: = Petry a. 2. Obs. 

a, 136a Lanct, P, Pe. A. viu. 60 His pardoun In purga- 
lorie is petit, I trouwe. 1554 in Strype Accé, Afem, TI. xvi. 
139 It was not meet..that the Bishop | Bonner] should debase 
himself to such petit Functions of Preaching. 1599 Tiiynnz 
Animadzv, (1865) 52 But on these and suche petit matters, 
I will not nowe longe insiste. @ 1716 Sout Sermt, (1717) 
V. 492 ‘Their grand Subject was Truth, and eae quently 
above all petit Arts, and poor Additions. @1734 Noarrn 
Lives (1826) 111. 275 His name.. confined to some petit 
» 4759 Ditworts Pose 99 [His] 
taste .. was turned entirely towards the grand; he hated 
everything petit. 

B.. 1565 Jewer Repl. Harding (3613) 35,1 passe by other 
petite faults. 16:0 T. Ansott O/d Way 25 By a petite 
reason [marg. absurda ratiuncula} of Pelagius he was 
driuen tospeake absurdly thereof, a 1637 B. Jonson Uuder- 
woods, Exupheme ix, In all her petite actions, so devote. 
bre Woop 4éA, Oxon, (1817) JIL. 1203 In translating. and 
other petite employments. 

+3. Subordinate, minor, on a small scale: = 


Perr a. 3. Sometimes as opposed to grand. Obs, 
a, 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. u, li. S vb, To scour the see of 
pores & petyt robbers of the see. xg52 Hutoet, Petit 
rybar, /urcifer... Petit bribarye, fatrocinium, a166x 
Fuirer Worthies, Hereford, w. (1662) 35 Milfred (a petit 
Prince of that Country), 1722 J. Rictaaoson Statues, etc. 
Staly 273 The Stiff, Petit Style of Painting, the Remnant of 
Gothicism. 1724 Bp. Nicotsow in Ellis vig. Lett, Ser. 1. 
IV, 335 All our pedlers and petit merchants are con- 
federating. against the currency of them. [1897 Genealog. 
5 In it [manor court of Teignmouth] were 
anciently tried all petit cases relating to the inhabitants.] 

B. 1570-6 Lamaagoz Perandh. Kent (1826) 11 Kent was 
then divided into foure petite kingdomes, 1588 — Eiren. 
Iv. xx. 619 To deliuer the gaoles of..idle poor folkes, petite 
theeues, and some others. 16:3 Puacnas Pilgrimage i. 
‘li. 196. 2641 Hevirn Help fo Lf ist, (1671) 4 Those inferiour 
and petite Kings, being in tract of time worn out. 

+b. Hence fetit-bribing adj., practising ‘ petit 
bribery’: cf. quot. 1552 in 3 a. Ods. 

1634 Caxne Wecess, Separ, 143 The petitbribing Sumner 
rideth foorth laden with excommunications. 

4. In special collocations (rarcly hyphened), as 
an earlier form or variant of Zefty : petit custom: 
see PETTY @. 5; Petit Bag, oanon, captain, 
officer: see Perry Bac, Petty canon, PETTY 
CAPTAIN, PETTY OFFICER; also, petit CaPé, 
Cuaraan, ConsTARLE, JuRoR, Jury, LARCENY, 
SERGEANTY, -TRY, SESSIONS, TREASON. 

5. In some mod. French collocations adopted 
in sa ban as petit baume, a liquor distilled 
from Croton balsamiferun: in the West Indies; 
petit choux, petit point: see “ee 3 petit verre, 
a glass of liqueur [/7#. a small glass]. Also PETit- 


MAITRE, PETIT 80UPER. 4 

2858 Hocc Veg. Kinga. 658 The distitted plant furnishes 
the liquor eillel ean de nantes, or “petit daume, in the 
West Indies. 1706 Pumuirs, *Pelits Choux,a sort of Paste 
for garnishing, made of fat Cheese, Flower, Eggs, Salt, ete. 
bak'd in a Pye-pan, and Ic’d over with fine Sugar. 188 
Caucrerto & Sawarn Dict. Needlework 32/1 Tent Stitch, 
this stitch is also known as ' “petit point ' and ‘ perlenstich ’. 
‘862 Tuackeaay Philip xix, He summoned the waiter, and 

aid for his *setit verre. 1895 Cornk. Mlag. Nov. 5211 
[ite sipped his petit verre. 

B. sé. +1. A little boy in a grammar-school ; 
a junior schoolboy, Also ¢ransf. Ods. 

1460-70 Ipswich Sch. Reg.in Trans, R. Hist. Soe. (1902) 
XVI. 166 Petytis vocati Apeseyes and Song. 153 Exyot 
Gov, 1. xxv, Some..be as who sayeth petites and unethe 
lettered. 1534 Moar Comf agst. Trid, 1. xix. Wks. 1165/2 
A teacher of children, (or as they call suche one in the 
grammer scoles) an vsher or a mayster of the petytes. 15717 


PETITE. 


Furxe Confut. Popery 127 You haue discouered such a 
solemne secret to the yong petits of Popery. 1691 tr. 
Emilianne's Observ. Journ, Naples 19 They..count them 
{classes} backward; for that which receives the Petits at first, 
is called the seventh Classis, 

+2. A variety of domestic pigeon. Ods. rare. 

1725 Brantey Fam. Dict, s.y. Pigeon, Many sorts of 
Pigeons, such as Carriers, . Barbs, Petits, owls, spots [etc.]. 
Petite (patzt, pét7t), z [In sense 1, obs. 
var, of prec.; now only as Fr. fem. of petit adj.: 
see prec.] 

+1. A vatiant of Petit, q. v. (used without refer- 
ence to gender or sex), Ods. 

2. Now, of a woman or girl: Little, of small 


stature or slzc, tiny. 

1784 J. Barav in Lect. Paint, iii. (1848) 332 Nis [Raphael's] 
women in general are either charged and heavy..or dry and 
petite. 1794 Gopwin Cad, Wriliams 51 Her person was 
petite and trivial. 18s9 Vag, Lady's Bk. 290 The style of 
dress suitable to... the pretty and petite. 1875 W. S. Hay- 
warp Love agst. Worid 48,1 know that Florence's slender 
petite figure cannot compare with minc. 

3. In certain French collocations often used in 
Eng., as petite morale, minor morals, the ethics 
of every-day details; petite piéce, a minor per- 
formance; in f/., the minor writings of an author 
(formerly as Eng, petite pieces). 

1713 Bunce, Spect, No. 341 Pg [The French] always 
close their Tragick Entertainments with what they call a 
Petite Piece. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V1. 1595/2 The 
petite pieces of this eminent writer [Dryden].. are too 
ttumerous to specify here. 1825 Jarraey Zs. (1844) I. 265 
(They] composed a varicty of petite pieces, and novels of 
polite gallantry. 1833 Edin, Kev. July 521 The duties, and 
decencies, and charities, which are, after all, the fetite 
morale of ahome. 1884 Seetey //. [Valpole viii 192 ‘This 
country is.. hardened against the petite morale. 

Petit(e degree, obs. erron. form of PEDIGREE. 

Petiteness (pétftnés). [f. Petite + -Ness.] 
ta. Smallness, small size (ods.). b. Finicking or 
dainty littleness; puniness (contemptrors), 

41677 Hate Print. Orig, Man. 1 vi. 276 In respect of 
the smallness and petiteness of these little Animals. 1796 
Mod, Gulliver's Trav. 50, 1 could not manage their box, 
(from its petiteness), so as to play with distinct fairness, 
1887 Pad? Mall G, 18 June 11 A sombreness and roughness 
of dress and a petiteness of person about a number of them 
{Irish Members}. 

I Petitio (pMirfio, petitzo). [L.: see next.] 
The Latin word for ‘asking, begging, petitioning, 
petition’, used in some phrases: esp. 

|| Petltio induciarum, Zaw = IMPARLANCE 2. 
1706 in PRutups. Rd Craic sv. Pelttion, Petitio indu- 
tiarum, the same in the civil law as dpardance in the 
common law; namely, a motion made to the declaration of 
the plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he craves respite, or 
another day, to put in his answer. 

l| Petltio principii (pitifio prinsi:pi,ai) Logie 
{lit. begging or taking for granted of the beginning 
or of a principle], a logical fallacy which consists 
in taking for granted n premiss which is either 
equivalent to, or itself depends on, the conclusion, 
and requires proof; an instance of this; a ‘begging 
the question’. 

z Tinpare Expos. 1 Yohu vy. 1-3 Wks. (1573) 420/1 
Which kyndc of disputyng schole men call Petitio princépii, 
the prouyng of two certaine thynges, eche by the other, 
and is no prouyn; zat all, rs65 Juwer Repl. Harding 
Wks. 1848 II. 339 This argument is called pefitio principit, 
which is, when a thing is taken to make proof, that is 
doubtful, and standeth in question, and onght itself to be 
proved, 1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Fp. 1. iv, (1686) 11. 
1668 Daypen Def. Ess. Drew, Poesy Ess, (ed. Ker) 1. 132 
Mere you see, instead of proof, or reason, there is only 
hetitio princtpil. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1V. Introd., 
Mad it not been for a fetitio principii..the whole contro- 
versy had been settled at once. 1827 Wuatety Logic iii, 
§ 3.142, 1887 Fowrea Deduct, Logic (ed. 9) viii. 145 The 
paoment in a circle is the most important case of the 
fa ny called Petitio Principit (or, as it is more properly 
Called, Petitio Qucesiti, begging the question). 

etition (pitifen), sd. Also 4-7 -cion, 4-6 
-cioun, -cyon, etc, [a, F. pdtition, in OF. peticenn 
(1athe. in Littré), ad. L. petition-enz, n. of action 
f, etére to aim at, seck, lay claim to, ask, beg.] 

- The action of formally asking, begging, sup- 
plicating, or humbly requesting; esp. in phr. fo 
make petition, to ask, supplicate, or formally beg. 

4417 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. nu. 1. 57 He was forced 
againste his will to make peticion to have yot Peace hy 
indenture. 1 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvu (Percy Soc) 
187 We thoug! ¢ to ber we mnde peticion. iggs Eorn 
Decades 169 The instant peticion of any other person; 161% 
Brave Escher vii. 3 Let my life be ginen me at my petition, 
1673 Lumpia Observ. United Prov, Wks. 1731 1. 37 Petition 
a nifying barely asking or demanding, Ans implying the 
u ing demanded ta be wholly in the Right and Power of 
ee that give, 1817 Cosartr Adar. Men Bristol Wks. 
x XXII. 64 Petition, peaceable petition, isthe course. 1873 

EATS Growth Comms, 212 The company's charter conld 
renewed only on petition and payment of a fine, 

th. Petition of the principle: begging of the 
question; = PETITIO principit. Obs. 

1599 Futxe Heskins’ Parl. 223 He must haue an easie 
aduersarie, or else he shall gaine litle by such petition of 
Principles, 1618 Cuarman /Yestod Ded., Or if the allusion 
(or petition of the Principle) begge with too broad a Licence 
in the General. 1829 Lanoor Jmag. Conv., Diogenes & 
Plato Wks, 1853 1. 458/13 Those terms are puerile, and imply 
a petition of a principle, 

Vou. vit 
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2. A supplication or prayer; an entreaty; esf. 
a solemn and humble prayer to the Deity, or to 
a sovereign or superior ; also, one of the clauses of 
a prayer, e. g. of the Lord’s prayer, 

¢1330 R, Brusne Chron, (1810) 299 Nede behoued him 
grante to clerke & baroun, & hold pam pe conante of ilk 
peticioon, ¢1385 Cuaucea L.G, W. 363 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) 
And bere compleyntys & petyciouns. 1470-85 Minow 
Arthur vu. i. 214 Now syre this is my petycyon for thys 
feest, that ye wylle gyue me mete and arvale aitkecyetnty 
for this twelne moneth. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Cont 
urunton, Then shall the priest saye the Lordes prayer, the 
people repeating after him euery peticion. on ftLToN 
Samson 650 This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No lop eipetiret, speedy death. 1697 Devoen Virg. Georg. 
1¥. 733 What shou'd he do, who twice had lost his Love? 
What Notes invent, what new Petitions move? 1750 Gaay 
Long Story 4g My Lady heard their joint petition. 1885 
Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 136 Our petition in the Litany, against 
sudden death, was written originally to her [St. Barbara]. 

b. érasf. The matter of the petition ; the thing 
asked or entreated: us in fo have or receive one’s 
petition, to grant a petition. 

©1440 Gesta Rom, xxxviii. 154 (Harl. MS.) Sithe I shail 
dye, 1 aske the law of yow, sci/. bat I may have iij. peti- 
ciouns or I deye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1v. (1520) 31 b/2 
He sayde. .he sholde haue somwhat of his petycyon. 1526 
Tinpate t John v.15 We knowe thatt we shall have the 

ticions that wee desyred of hym. 1601 Snaks. ud. Cou. 
1. 58 O Rome, | make thee promise, If the redresse will 
follow, thon receinest Thy full Petition at the hand of Brutus. 

3. A formally drawn up request or supplication ; 
esp. a written supplication from an individual or 
body of infcriors to n superior, or to a person or 
body In aes! (as a sovereign or legislature), 
soliciting some favour, privilege, right, or mercy, 
or the redress of some wrong or grievance. 

[1314-15 Rolls of Partt. 1. 297/1 La dite Prohibition, dount 
les transescryt est cosu a ceste petitioun.] r4so Zid. V. 
186/r Agreith to this Petition of Resumption, and the sanie 
acceptet 1544 tr. Littieton’s Tenures (1574)17 They have 
none other remedy but to sue vnto the lorde hy peticion. 
1601 Suaxs, Alfs Mell v. i. 19 That it will please yon To 
giue this poore petition to the King. 41631 Star Chaméd, 

‘ases (Camden) 8 ‘The petition of Philip Bushell, whose 
Father was unjustly condemned, soe is the title, 1736 
Suerioan in Swift's Zett. (1768) IV. 161 Thus this great 
affair has ended like the Yorkshire petition, which has been 
the chief business of the house of commons this session. 
1813 J. Suvtu Pract. of Customs (1821) 386 Goods are said 
to be delivered by Petition, when they are returned for some 
legal purpose, and are allowed to be imported without the 
tedions form of an entry, 1844 H. H.Witson Brit, Jndia 1, 
550 They prepared a petition to the Honse against the Bill. 

tb. spec. The form in which the Houses of 
Parliament formerly presented a measure for the 
king's granting: now represented by the passing 
of a bill for the royal assent. Ods. exc. //isi. 

(1367 Act 36 Edw, 777,c.2 Sachiez nous avoir rescen la 
peticion baillez a nons par ja commune de notre realme, en 
cest present parlement en la forme qui sensnyt.) 1414 Rolls 
of Parit. 1V. 22 Pe kyng of his grace especial granntep bat 
ro hens forp no byng be enacted to fe Peticione of the 
Comune, pat be contrarie of hir askyng, sy shuld 
be bounde wiboute their assent. 1439 /érd. V.9/1. A Peti- 
tion pntte np to the Kyng in this Parlement, by the Com- 
mones of this londe. 1sta Act 4 Hen. Viii, c. 11 Every- 
thing .. byfore rehersed declared and expressed in this bill of 
peticion, 1681 Nevice 2éafo Rediv. 111 Another Act.. by 
which it was provided, That no Parliament shonld be dis- 
mist, till all the Petitions were answered ; That is, in the 
Langnage of those times, till all the Bills..were finished. 
1818 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) V. 3 1t became. .fully established 
in the reign of Rich, II]. that no award could be made on a 
private petition, without a formal and complete act of the 
whole legislature. 

ce. Petition and Advice (Eng. Hist.): the Re- 
monstrance presented hy Parliament to Cromwell 
on 4 Apr. 1657. 

1657-76 Wuirevock Afen:. (1732) 655/2 A Writing which 
they stiled, The humble Petition and Advice of the Parlia- 
ment of England, Scotland, and Ireland to his Highness. 
ibid., This Petition and Advice was presented to his High- 
ness by the Honse. 1827 Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) 11. x. 
258, 266, 1845 Canuyes Cronmuetl (1871) 1V. x. 245 This 
*Remonstrance’ of Pack’s.., under the name ‘ Petition and 
Advice presented to his Highness,’ becanmie famous to the 
world in those spring months, 1884 C. H. Fiats in Low 
& Pulling Diet. Eng. Hist. 818/1 On the whole the Petition 
and Advice established a far more workable distribution of 
political power than the instrument of government. 

d. Petition of Right: the parliamentary declara- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the people, set 
forth in the form of a petition to King Charles I, 
which was finally assented to by the king in 1628. 
Although not a formal statnte or ordinance, ‘it has 
ever been necepted as having the full force of law’. 


(See also 4a.) 

1637 Act 3 Chas. I (titie) The Peticion exhibited to His 
Majestie, by the Lordes Spirituall and Temporall and 
Comons in this present Parhament_ assembled concerning 
divers Rightes and Liberties of the Subjectes. [Conclusion] 
All which they most bumbliec pray of your most_ Excellent 
Majestie ns their Rightes and Liberties. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. t. § 8 Yet all these provocations and many other 
produced no other resentment than the Petition of Right. 
@ 1676 WiutetocK Afemt. (1732) 10/2 The King gave another 
Answer to the Petition of Right,.. which satisfy'd the Com- 
mons,..and so that excellent Law passed. 1768 Brackstonr 
Comm, 111. 134 This drew on a parliamentary enquiry, and 
produced the petition eee 3Car.1, 1924 Mackintosn SP. 
Ho, Com, + June, The illustrious Judge on this oceasion 
appealsto the Petition of Right, 1827 Hattam Consé, Hist. 


PETITION. 


ose, 1. vii. 991 The Petition of Right, as this statute is still 
called, from 1s not being drawn In the common form of an 
act of parliament. 1844 Lo. Beoucnam Brit, Const. xv. 
(1862) 228 The Petition of Right, whereby the Lords aad 
Commons obliged the King to declare the illegality of 
requiring loans without Parliamentary sanction, 

4. Law. a. Petition of right; an ancient Common 
Law remedy against the Crown for obtaining 
possession or restitution of real or personal pro- 


perty: in Law Fr. petition de droit, L. petitio 


justitie, (Encycl. Laws Eng.) 


1467-8 Rolls of Parit. V. 575/1 Ry Writte or Writtes, or 
hy Petition or Petitions of right sued, 1473 /did. V1. 72/2 
Any Castelles..or PE hariitthwesiens whitror kay rsone or 
persones have had restitution by auctorite of Parlement, or 
restitution by Travers, Petition of Right, Lyvere, or an 
Recovere by the cours of the commen awe. 1658 tr. Coke's 
Rep. we 55a (1826) 11. 428. 1768 Brackstone Cor. TT. 
XVII, 256. {3797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) X1V. 2342/2 Petition 
1s used for that remedy which the snbject hath to help 
a wrong done 4 the king..: In which sense it is either 
general that the king do him right..: Or it is special, when 
the conelusion and indorsement are special, for this or that 
to be done, &c.] 1840 Peuny Cyc. XVIIT. 34/1 Io modern 
practice the petition of right is not resorted to, except in 
cases to which neither a traverse of office nor a monstraunce 
de droit applies, or after those remedies have failed...The 
Latin term ‘ petitio justitia: ‘ shows that the words are used 
in the sense of n‘ petition for right’, 1898 Encyct. Laws 
fing. s.v. Petition of Right, Stated in geveral terms, the 
only cases in which a petition of right is available are where 
the land or goods or money of a subject have found their 
way into the possession of the Crown. 

b. A formal application in writlng made to 
a court (a) for judicial action concerning the matter 
of a suit then pending before it (formerly called 
a cause petition); (6) for something which lies in 
the jurisdiction of the conrt without an action, as 
a writ of Aabecas corpus, an order in bankruptcy, 
etc.; (¢) in some forms of procedure initiating a 
suit or its equivalent: see qnot. 1872. 

1737 Reclaiming Petition|see Recraimine vbé, #5, b]. 1B0z-12 
Bentnam Ration, Yudic, Evid. (1827) 11. 366 Petition is 
the name given to the instrument by which, in cases of 
bankruptcy, claims are preferred to the Lord Chancellor 
sitting in a judicial capacity superordinate to that of the 
commissioners of bankruptcy. 1819 Cavise Digest (ed, 2) 
Vi. 341 Lord Hardwicke.,.[ did sot think fit to determine 
the matter upon a petition, but thought it proper for a bill. 
1838 W. Bette Dict, Law Scot. 735 In the judicial pro- 
cedure of the Court of Session, a petition and complaint is 
the form in which certain matters of summary and extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction are brought under the cogmisance of the 
Court. 1840 Penny Cyel. XV1N1. 33/1 A petition is an appli- 
cation in writing, addressed to the Jord chancellor, the master 
of the rolls, or ta the Equity side of the Court of Exchequer, 
in which the petitioner states certain facts as the ground on 
which he prays for the order and direction of the court... 
A cause petition is a petition in a matter of which the court 
has already possession by virtne of there being a suit con- 
cerning the matter of the petition; and the petitioner is 
generally either a party to such suit, or he derives a title to 
some interest in the subject matter of the suit from a party 
to it. When there is no suit existing abont the matter of 
the petition, it is called an ex parte petition, 7bid. 33/2 A 
petition may be presented for the appointment of guardians 
to infants, and for an allowance for their maintenance, 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex. 518/1 A petition is the proper mode of 
coming before the court for the relief of insolvent debtors. 
1892 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5) 2729/2 Divorce and matri- 
monial shits, and suits instituted under the Legitimacy 
Deelaration Act, are commenced Py petition, /did., Muni- 
cipal Election Petitions are tried by a barrister under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

+5. Afath. A postulate; an axiom. Oés. 

1529 More Dyaloge . Wks. 149/1 These two thinges seme 
to me two as trne pointes, and as plaine to a christen man, as 
ticion of Enclidis geometry is to a resonable man, 


an te 
aes ILLINGSLEY Ewciid 1. post. i. 6 After the definitions... 
now follow petitions, which are the second kynd of principles. 


ibid., Petitions. .are certain general sentences, so plain, and 
so perspicuons, that they are perceined to be true as soone 
as they are vitered, 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elent. Philos, (1836 
37 Also certain petitions are commonly received into the 
number of principles; as, for example, that a straigbt line 
may be drawn between two points, 1709 J. Warp Ing. 
Math, Guide (1734) 11, Postulate or, Petition, That any 
Number may be diminished..by taking another Number 
from it, 1795 Hutton Afath, Dict. I. 270/1 Postulate, 2 
demand, tition, or a problem of so obvious a nature as to 
need neither demonstration, nor explication, to render it 
more plain or certain, we 
6. attrib. and Comb. us petition-form, -monger, 
-writer; petition crown, a pattem crown-piece 
resented to Charles IE by Thomas Simon, and 
ring his request for its comparison with the 
work of John Roeter by whom he had been super- 


seded at the mint. . ae 

1853 Numismatic Chron. XV1.135 Simon's ‘Trial Piece’ 
..There exist foar varieties...that which has on the edge 
Simon's Petition to Charles II. to be employed on his new 
coinage, and which is consequently known the name of 
the Petition Crown. 1903 Daily Chron, 6 Nov. s/2 The 
Petition Crown piece, of which a specimen was on 
Wednesday for £310, was the famous Simon's protest a: ainst 
foreign labour. 1887 But..oct Pynours v. 46 This ve 
document was inspired by some petition-monger. | h 
Daily News 30 Apr. 6/2 We have to bribe magistrates, clerks, 
and petition-writers to get a hearing. 

Petition (pnifen), v. [f- Petrrion 56.3 cf. 
mod.F, petitionner (1792 in jatz.-Darm.).] ‘ 
}, ‘rans. To address or present a petition to; 
to make a hoamble request or supp! a to; 


PETITIONAL. 


spec, to address a formal written petition to (a 
sovereign, a legislative body, person in anthority, 


or court). ; 
1s Suaks. Cor. 1. i. 187 You haue, I kaow, petition'd 
All the Gods for my prosperitice. 1637 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camdea) 72 Sondaie fast the parishieners petitiond 
his Majestie that their church might not be pulld downe. 
1765 Brackstone Com, 1. i. 143 There still remains a 
fourth subordiaate right, appertaining to every individual, 


namely, the right of petitioning the king, or either honse of | 


parliament, for the redress of grievances, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) V. 161 Lord Pembroke petitioned the Honse 
of Lords for a hill to set aside aa amendment made in a 
fine, tevied ia the Court of Great Sessions in Wales. 1843 
Sarau Austin Kanke's Hist, Ref. 1. 273 To petition the 
emperor to hold an ecclesiastical conncil in the German 
nation. 1857-8 Sears A¢han. i. ii, 186 They petition 
Pilate for a guard. : 
b. To solicit, ask, beg for (a thing). 

1631 Hevuin S¢, George 86 The picture of some state or 
Country, petitioning ..the ayde and helping-haad of so 
greata Saint, 1812 Caaase Sales xvi. Confidant, All that 
1 hope, petition, or expect. ee 

2. absol. or intr, To address or present a petition, 
to make petition, to make a humble request or 


entreaty, to ask humbly (for something). 

1634 Heyvwooo Maidenhead Lost 1, Wks. 1874 1V. 108 You 
petition heere For Menand Money! 1751 Lanetys Wests. 
Br, 25 Westminster Bridge was petitioned for. 1766 Ennick 
London WV. 71 The method of gaining admission into this 
hospital is hy petitioning to the committee. 1838 Lytton 
Alice w. v, The Colonel petitioned for three days considera- 
tion, 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 300 Then Violet. .Petition'd 
too for him. 

IIence Petitioned (piti-fand) AA/. a. 

1894 H. Hunt in Daify News 11 June 8/2 That the 
petitioned should not misunderstand ns. 

Petitional (piti-fanal), a. rere. [f. Petition 
5b.4-AL. Cf, conditional, etc.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a petition. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 120 A very formall 
letter, petitionall or supplicatiue. 1641 Buraoucus Sion's 
Joy 37 A voice hath come from the Citie, a petitionall 
voice, graciously accepted by you. 1847 Busine. Chr, 
Nurt, 11. viit. (1861) 393 Working toward a grand petitional 
harmony with them. 

Petitionarily, adv. rare. [f. next + -Ly2.] 
In a petitionary manner: (in quot. 1646) by way of 
petiteo principii or unproved assumption, 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests §1 Ever lowelie to solicite, 

ea petitionarily to importunate your Mlaiestie, for the 

appy grant of so manifold, farre-spreading..a hlessednesse, 
1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ef. wv. v. 191 This dath but 
petitionarily inferre a dextrality in the heavens. 


Petitionary (piti:foniri), a fad. med.L. 
petiliéndrt-us,{. petition-em PETITION : see -Any}; 
cf F. pététionnaire (1792 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of the nature of, consisting of, containing or 
characteristic of a petition. 

1579 J. Stvanes in Harington's Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 
1804) I. 162 These fewe petitionarye lynes. 1597 Hooxer 
Eccl, Pot. vs xlviti. § 2 Petitionarie prayer belongeth oaly 
to such as..staad in need of relicfe from others. 1611 B, 
ieee Catiline 1v.i, It is our base petitionary breath That 

lows "hem to this greatnesse. 1738 NEAL Hist. Purit, 1V. 
139 Dr. Ganden presented a Petitionary Remonstrance, 
185s Texnyson Brook 113 Claspt hands and that petitionary 
grace Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke f 

2. OF persons ; Snppliant, entreating, petitioning. 
Oés. or arch, 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v, ii, 82, 1..coniure thee to pardon Rome, 
and thy petitionary Countrimen. 1820 Lama Eééa Ser. 1, 
Two Races of Men, To say no to a poor petitionary rogue. 

+3. Containing an unproved assumption or pesztio 
principit. Obs. rare". 

1646 Sire T. Browne Psend. Ef. w. xiti, 227 From plaine 
and naturall principles, the doubt may be fairely salved, 
and not clapt up from petitionary fouadations and principles 
unestablished. 

+ Petitionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. petitiou- 
emt PETITION + -ATE3: cf. ambitionate, etc.) a. 
trans. To address with petitions, supplicate, peti- 
tion. b. éxtv, To make petition; to address or 
present a petition. 

1624 Br, Mountacu /mmed, Addr, 120 Their more then 
Pe ta preuaile in whatsoeuer they shall petitionate 

od for mee. 1625 in Cosin's Corr, (Surtees) 1. 76 ft will 
be time enongh to heare from you agayne, and in no case 
time to petitionate till somethiag he don. 

Petitionee (pitifani*). U.S, Law. [f. Peti- 
TION Y, +-EE.] The person or party against whom 
a petition is filed, and who is reqnired to answer 
and defend. 

17€4 Conn, Cot. Rec. (1881) X1J. 262 Unless the petitioner 
would .. execute notes of band to the petitionee for the 
whole added together. 1767 /did. 618 Under the circum- 
stances the petitioner ought not in equity to be holden to 
answer the same to the petitionee, 1828-32 Weaster, 
Petitionee, a persoa cited todefend against a petition. 1895 
in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Petitioner (péti:ano1),  [f. Petition sé. + 
-ER2: cf. fensioner, commissioner, ctc., and med.L. 


petitionarius beggar, f. petitédn-em PETITION. 

In earlier use than Petitton z., but, after the introduction 
of the latter, naturally viewed as its ageat-a. in -Ea),] , 

1. One who presents a petition; one who petitions, 

For quot. 1414. cf, Petition sd 3h. 

1414 Kolls of Partt, WV. 22 Consideringe that the Comune 
of ‘youre lond .. ben as well Assentirs as Peticioners. 1553 
T. Witson Rhet. Ep. Aij b, I shal be acoatinuall peticioner 


| may have due time and means of conviction. 
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ynto almyghtye God for your preseruation. 1647 WARD 
Simp. Cobler 14, 1 would be understood..an humble 
Petitioner, that igaorant and tender conscienced Anabaptists 
1794 Aneca, 
W, Pitt 1. viii, 182 The relief desired by the petitioners. 
1855 Macaunay Hist, Eng. xvi. IIL. 714 Some petitioners 
asked to be heard by counsel, 

b. f/ist. One of those who signed the address, 


| also called AppresseRs (cf. quot. 1681 s. v.) to. 


; of Parliament. 


: 


| and Petitioning People 


Charles II in 1680, petitioning for the summoning 
Opposed to ABHORRER 2. 
1757-1870 [see ABHORRER 2), 

. Law. a A plaintiff in an action commenced 
by petition, b. A petitioning creditor. 

1503 Rodis of Parit. VI. 526/1 By whiche longe tracte of 
tyme, the said Sneters and Peticioners were and shulde he 
discomforted. 1593 Suaks. 2 /len. V/, 1, iii. 26 Alas Sir, 
lam bnta poore Petitioner of aur whole Towneship. 1764- 
(see Petitionze]. 1845 Porson Ang, Law in Encrel. 
AMetrop. 11. 835/1 Praying his lordship to issue his fiat, 
authorizing the petitioner, as such creditor, to prosecnte 
is complaint in her Majesty's Court of Bankruptcy. 1876 
Bancrort Hist. U.S. VV. ti. 286 The question as presented 
hy Dunniag was already decided in favor of the petitioners. 
Alod. Rep. Divorce Crt, The judge pronounced a decree 
nisi, the petitioner to have the custody of the children. 

Peti‘tioning, 24/. sd. [f. Petitioy v, + -1n@ 1,] 
The action of making or presenting a petition, 

1649 Drumm. or Hawt, Declar., etc. Wks. (1711) 210 
They could not be induced..to acknowledge the smallest 
error, either in the matter of their petition or in the manner 
of their petitioning. 1769 Biackstone Covi. IV. 147 
Neaily related to this head of riots is the offeace of 
tumultuons petitioning. 1849 Macaviay //ist, Eng. v. VE. 
658 James .. had treated modest petitioning as a crime. 

Petitioning, #//.c. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2,] 
That petitions ; supplicaling, humbly begging. 

Petitioning creditor, one who applies for an adjndicatian 
in bankruptcy against his debtor (1)/Aarton), 

1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 111 Vhis priviledge and 
Knightly honour; Which haning got by long petitioning 
suite, 1649 Mitton Aiko, iv. Wks. 1851 11, 361 Unarm‘d 
1845 Poison Ane. Law ia Encyel, 
Metrop. 11. 835/1 Proof being given before them [commis- 


| sioners of the Court of Bankruptcy] of the petitioning 


creditor's debt ..and of the act of bankiuptcy, the trader is 
declared a bankrupt. 1849 It. B. Wastwick Dry Leaves 4 
A pony standing on his hind legs like a petitioning poodle. 

Peti-tionist. xozce-wd. [See -1st.] One who 
makes a practice of petitioning ; 2 professional 
or professed petitioner. 

1822 Jamn Let. to Coleridge, | met a venerable old maa, 
not a mendicant,—but thereahouts; a look-beggar, not a 
verbal petitionist. 

|| Petit-maitre (pat/jmftr). [Ir., lit. little 
master.] An effeminate man; a dandy, fop, 
coxcomb, 

1711 Appison Sfeet. No 83 P5 All his Men were Petits 
Afaitres, and all his Women Coguets. 1754 Ricuarpson 
Grandison (1781) J. v. 88 Do you pretend, in such an age 
of petit maitres, to live single? 1820 T. Mitcnecy Coos. 
Aristoph.\. p. cliii, A boon companion for the petits-martres 
of the Ilyssns. 1843 James Fores? Days (1847) 37 The long 
and hanging sleeves of the loose coat he wore were.. one of 
the distinguishing marks of a petit maitre of that day. 

atirié. 1744 H. Warrore Lett. to Alann 22 July, A 
little, pert pettt-maitre figure. 1880 Suortuouse F. /nelesant 
xxxvill. 537 He had..the look of a petit maitre, and even, 
what is more contemptible still. of a petit-maitre priest. 

Hence (ouce-wds.) Petit-maitreship, Petit- 
mai‘treism. So || Petite-maitresse, the female 
counterpart of a dandy, an éégante. 

1818 Lapy Moacan J, Alacarthy (1819) TI. i. 68 (Staaf.) 
At the head of these pious petite maitresses stood Miss 
Crawley, 182a New Monthly Mag. 1V. 110 None of the 
petit-maitreship of the art. 1824 /did. X. 518 We. .begin 
to give up onr old ideas of their coxcombry, gaiety, and 
petit-maitreism. 1823 Scott Peveril xxx, ‘You 
cused, Master Empson’ said the petite maitresse, sinking back 
onthe downy conch. 1840 Penny Cyc, XVIII. 167/1 (Pink. 
erton) The Frenchified style of thinking and air of edit- 
maitre-ship affected by the quondam laborious antiquary. 


| Petit mal (pati mal). [Fr., = the little evil.] 
The milder or imperfectly developed form of epi- 
lepsy, when the fits are abortive or incomplete. ~ 


PETRARY. 


and favour should he in. 1864 Burton Scot Aédr. 1. v. 299 
As an equivalent to some petitory lines..there were verses, 
2. Law, Characterized by laying claim to some- 
thing; in fetitory action, ctc., an action claiming 
title or right of ownership, as distinct from mere 
possession, in anything; b. sfec. in Sc. Law: see 


quot. 1773. 

160z Futarnckr and Pl. Paratt. 48 In our Law it is held, 
that thereis no diuersitie, where a man selleth land depending 
a writ petitorie of the same land, or due gine it depending 
the writ. 1773 Ersxine /ust. Law Séot. ws i. 8 47. 655 
Petitory actions are so called,..because some demand is 
made upon the defender, in consequence either of a right of 
property or credit in the pursner. Thus, actions for restitu- 
tion of moveables, actions: of poinding, of forthcoming, and 
indeed all personal actions upon contracts, or gvasi contracts, 
which the Romaas called condictiones, nre patitory, 1847 
in Aiton Domest. Fon. (1857) 339 The action should con. 
tain declaratory conclusions as well as petitory conclusions, 
adapted to briag ont the Sheriff's views. 188 Muvirweap 
Gaius w. § 92 The petitory formula is that in which the 
pursuer asserts that the thing in dispnte is his. 190% Sco/s- 
man g Mat, 11/1 A petitory action by the. . Patents Company 
+. for payment of £ 1300. PP... 

3. That involves a petitio principii. rare. 

1832 Sin W. Hamitton Diseuss. (1852) 63 The fact of the 
external reality is not only petitory but improbable. 1836-7 
— AMclaph. (1877) Il. xxvi. 142 Any hypothesis is probable 
in proportion as. .it involves nothing petitory, occult, super. 
patural. 

|| Petit paté. Now only as Fr. (pati pate). 
Also § pety-petty, 7 petty-patty, pettit pasté, 
petipete, 8 petty patee. [F. fete? little, and 
palé pasty, pie.] A small patty or pie. 

1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1990) 430 Payn 

uffe, aad pety-pettys and enspis and doncettes. a 1625 
Letcuer Women Preased u. vi, Shall | make petty patties 
of him? 1678 T. Baker Tunbridge Wells 12 (Stanf.) A 
Treat of petétt Pastéand Brandy. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 
un tii, 84/1 Pedipetes are Pies made of Carps and Eels, first 
roasted, and then minced, and with Spices made up in Pies, 
1787 P. Becxroro Lett. /faly (805) 1. 29 Mademoiselle 
G—, lost the heart of, Lord W——- G—, hy eating too 
many felits patés. Petits patés were at that time very much 
in fashion, 1812 Sporting Mag. XXX1X. 163 Sausages are 
admitted with petit patés. i : ne. 

| Petit sonuper (pet? spe). [I'. petie little, 
and soeéper supper.) A little supper; an uncere- 
monious supper to which a few intimates are 
admitted ; orig. in reference to the French court in 
the 18th century. 

1765 Ann, Keg. u. 56 Those petit-soupers of which the king 
[of France] is so fond. 1819 Suetrev Peter Belt v.i, Among 
the guests who often staid Till the Devil's petits-soupers. 
1849 Loner. in Life (1891) IJ. 149 After the concert a petit- 


| souper. 


You stand ex. | 


{1878 tr. HZ. von Zientssen’s Cyet. Med, X1V. 190 From 


consideration of the ‘ little attacks’ (petit mal).] 1891 Daily 
News 1 May 5/5 It is impossible in one examination to say 
whether a man suffers from petit mal. 1899 A//dutt's Sys?. 
Afed. VII. 910 The attacks of petit mal which may accom- 
papy head-nodding. /4fd. V1)1. 97 Paroxysmal vertigo in 
ysterical patients has been called hysterical petit-mat. 

+ Peti‘tor. O¢s. rare. (a. L. pelitor a candi- 
date, agent-n. from feldre to scek.] <A seeker, 
applicant, candidate. B 
+1613 T. Gonwin Rom, Antig, (1674) 144 The Roman 
Petitors or Suitors for bearing office. 1655 Futter Ch, Hist, 
x1. ii. § 48 A very potent (I cannot say competitor, the 
Bishop himself being never a petitor for the place, but) 
desirer of this office, 

Petitory (pettiteri), 2. [ad. late L. petitori-2s, 
f. petitor: sec prec. and -ory.] 

1. Characterized by asking, soliciting, or begging ; 
petitionary, supplicatory. Now rare. 

1579 G. Haavev Letier-dk. (Camden) 62, I suppose it 
needlesse extraordinarilye to procure any noblemaas petitory 
or commendatorye letters in any sutch private respectes. 
1651 Jer. Tayvior Holy Dying iii, § 2 (1727) 63 The proper 
voices of sickness are expressly vocal and petitary in the 
ears of God. 1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 518 The opinion 
of friends at Londoa, that no petitory clause for protection 


| 


Pe‘tkin, Pe-tling, nonce-diminutives of Per 1. 

1863 Hotme Lee Annie Warleigh 1. 2 She tried to nurse 
Katherine's tiay petkin. 1837 New Monthly Mag. Ll, 183 
Be-scented and he-lioned pet)ings | 

Petong, obs. form of Paktonc. 

Petous(s, petowiss, obs. Sc. forms of PiTEous. 

Petralogy, etc., erron. f. PerroLocy, etc. 

Petranel, obs. form of PETRONEL. 

Petrarchal (pitra-ikil), a. [f. Petrarch, It. 
Petrarca, personal snraame+-au.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, characteristic of, or in tbe style of the 
Italian poct Petrarca or Petrarch (1304-74). So 
Petrarchan a. (also as sb. = Petrarchist), Pe- 
trarche’sque, Petra rchian adjs.; Petrarchism 
(pé‘traskiz’m), imitation of the style of Petrarch ; 
Pe‘trarchist, an imitator of Petrarch; Petrarch- 
istical c., imitative of Petrarch; Pe'trarchize 


v, intr. to imitate Petrarch’s style. 

1818 Keats Let, Wks. 1889 IJ]. 159 Were it my choice, I 
would reject a *Petrarchal coronation. 1827 Beppoes Let. 
Apr., Poems (1851) p. {xix, The sonnets, &c. are mnch more 
to my taste than that *Petrarchan ‘ean_ d’Hippocrene 
sucrde', 1881 Athenzum 28 May 714/2 Conforming the 
structure of his soanet to the Petrarchan oe 1904 0. Kev, 
July 5 Wyatt. leaned upon the forms of Italy—the porcelain’ 
sonnet Hy the Petrarchans, the satiric ¢erza rima of the 
Alamanni. 1839 Hateam isi, Lit. 1. v. § 11 note, Vtis.. 
* Petrarchesgue inahigh degree. a180x R.GALL Fon 
12 His sweet *Petrarchian lay. 1881 Encycl. Brit. X11. 
506/1 From this period {14th ceatury]] also dates that literary 
phenomenon known under the name of “Petrarchism. | 1823 
Roscor Sismoudi's Lit. Eur. (1846) 1. xv. 438 He ridiculed 
both the pedants aad *Petrarchists. 1897 W. P. Ker Epic 
& Rom, 233 The ideat of Petrarch was formulated and 
abused by the Petrarchists. 1603 Frorio Afontaigue u. x. 
(1632) 228 Fantasticall, new fangled, Spagniolized, and 
*Petrarchisticall elevations. 1§93 Harvey Pierce's Super. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 93 All the noblest Italian, French, and 
Spanish Poets, hane in their senerall Veines *Petrarchised. 
1611 Cotcr., Pelrarguiser, to Petrarkise it, to write like a 
passionate loner. 190a Q. Rev. Oct. 440 That was the 
direction in which he (Surrey) Petrarchised. 4 

Petrary (petrari). Now only fist.  [ad. 
med.L. pelrdria fem. (Dn Cange), f. petra stone 
=OF. perridre. Cf. also It. petrzero masc. (Florio) 
= Sp. pedrero, F. pierrier, all in same sense. ] A 
medieval military engine for discharging stones: 


= PEDRERO, PERRIER, 6 
1610 Hottano Camden's Brit, 1. 400 On the East-side 
there was planted one Petrarie and two Mangonells. 1795 
Sovtuey Foan of Arc vut. 250 Charging with huge Boney 
the murderous sling Or petrary. 1854 Blackw. Afag. LXXV. 
530 The trebuchet, the matafunda, the rihandequin, and the 
petrary, were special machines for discharging ..rocks. 


PETRE. 


Petre (pitss). Also 7 peeter, 7-9 peter. 
[In sense 1, abbreviation of SavrrerRe; in sense 2, 
ad. L. petra, Gr. mérpa rock.) : 

1, = SattpetRre. (Now only technical collog.) 

1594 [see c below]. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 120 A Mixture of 
Petreand Sulphur without Coale. 1644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 
6 Certainly if Gunpowder were only made of peter, that 
would be more strong (han powder made of peter, Coal and 
Brimstone. 1667 T. Hensuaw in PAdt. Trans. 11. 470 To 
see whether it will shoot into Chrystals of Peeter. 1869 
Brackmore Lorna D. i, The fire of candle tays hold of the 
peter with a splutlering noise and a leaping. 

tb. Also felre-salt. Obs. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 78. a/1 The Peter-salt is that which 
is chiystalliz‘d fast, is fixd as Sea-salt, 1728 Woopwaro 
Meth. Fossils 36 note, Nitre, while..in its native State, is 
call'd Petseicel ic when refin'd, Salt-Petre. 1763 Afnsensm 
Rust. 1. 53 To lec the lye drain off froin the petre-salt, 

c. attrib., as }petre man, a manufacturer of 


saltpetre (oés.). 

1594 Piar JFezell.ho. 1. 47 That salt, whereof the Peter 
men doo gather a bushell or two at the most, from thirly 
tunnes of earth. . 

+2. O81 of petre: rock-oil, petrolenm. Ods. 

1653 Watton Ang/er viii. 172 A small piece of Scarlet... 
soked in, or annointed with Oyt of Peter, catled hy some, 
Oy! of the Rock. 1697 PAih Trans. XIX. 544 There is 
likewise Distilled from this Stone, an Oil whict may be 
used for Oil of Petre. 1741 Compl, Fan. Piece 1.1. 58 Take 
red and unsophistical Oil of Petre, and anoint therewith.. 
the Part affected. 

Petrean (pitriin), a. rare. 20ds. [f. L. petriv-tes 
(=F. péirde, It. petreo, a, Gr. merpaios rocky, stony, 
{. wérpa rock) + -an. (Hence the name Aradia 
etrea, Arabia the rocky.)) Rocky; of or per- 
taining to rocks or stones; of Arabia Petraea. 

1638 Litncow 7rav, v. 210 Arabia Petren..diuideth the 
true Syria from Canaan; this Petrean conntrey it selfe, 
deualling eucn downe to the limits of lacobs bridge. 1803 
G.S, Fanea Cadiré 11. 448 We have already found in lhat 
country the ancient petrean worship established. : 

Petrelty (piri iti). [ad. med.Schol.L. petrwilas, 
f. petrse-us: see prec. and -1ry. Cf. panetly.) The 
essential quality of being a stone, stoniness. 

rzirtr, Werenfelsius' Disc. Logomachys vi. 101 Hacceilys, 
Ecceitys, Petreitys, Quidditys, ldentitys [ pefreitates, guid. 
ditate, identitates).,and whole Cart-loads of Qualitys. 
1goa M. H. Dasewicks I yetif’s Mise. Philos. 1. p- Ixxvii, 
What makes a stone to be a stone? Petreity. ‘Therefore 
igneily, petreity, are substantial forms. 

Petrel (petrél). Also 7 pitteral, 8 plttret, 
petril, petteril, 8-9 peterel. [Occurs in 1676 
as pitteral, in 1703 spelt fetre?d by Dampier, who 
says that the name was derived from that of 
St. Peter: see quot. If this was so, etre? may 
have been a formation analogons to cockerei, 
dotterel, hoggerel, pickered; or might represent a 
Latin dim, of Petrus (c.g. Petrillus, Petrellus). 

The name appears first in Eng.; it occurs in F. (pcfred as 
a term of Ornithology in Brisson 1760; to Buffon 1782 it 
was app. an Eng. word requiring explanation. The 
Norwegian Soren Peders, and Peders fug/ (Brunnich 1764), 
and Ger, Peters vogel are also later than the Eng. and app. 
suggested by it; Po. support Dampier’s explanation, (But 
it is of course possible that the word had some other source, 
represented by fi¢/era/, and that the association with Peter 
was due lo popular etymology.)] bs 

A small sea-bird, Procellaria pelagica, with black 
and white plumage and long wings; hence extended 
(with qnalifications) to any species of the genus 
Proellaria (distinctively called Storm-Petrels or 
Stormy Petrels), or of the family ProceHariide, or 
order Zebinares, esp. of the subfamily /rocel- 
farting. Sce quot. 1894. 

1676 FLawes Frni. Voy. Nova Zembla in Ace. Voy. 1. (1694) 
181 Saw many Pitterals about the Ship. 1793 Dampier Voy. 
Il. Ee? As they fly..they pnt the Water niternately with 
their Feet, as if they walkt upon ity tho’ stil! upon the 
Wing. And from hence the Seamen give them the name of 
Petrels, in allusion to St. Peter’s walking upon the Lake of 
Gennesareth, 5748 PAél. Trans. XLV. 166 The Pittrel or 
Storm-Fink. 1767 Carteret in Hawkesworth Voy, (1773) 
1. a The peterels, to which sailors have given the name 
of Mother Gatey's Chickens, 1768 Pennanr Zov/, 11. 431 
The whole genus of Petrets have a peculiar faculty of 
spouting from their bilts, to 2 considerable distance, a large 
quantity of pure oyl. 1776 /érd. (ed. 4) 11. 467 Stormy 
Petrel. 180 Baarincton Hist. V. S. Wales viii, azo The 
sooty petrel had appropriated a certain grassy part of the 
island to herself s8a5 Waterton IWand. S. Amer. i 
85 When it blows a hard gate of wind, the stormy Petrel 
makes itspppearance. 1838 Por 4.G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 
123 Mother Carey's geese; or the great peterel... The great 
Peterel is as large as the common albatross and is car- 
ilivorous. ee ee, Brit. Birds 11, 514 The Storm 
Petrel,. exhi iting the deep keel of a Swift, real possessing 
bas te enduring powers of flight. @ 1879 in Poems 
Places, Br, Arnerica, etc, go Pied petrels coursed abont the 
Sea. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds s.v.,The true Petrels, Pro- 
eclariing, in which..are combined forms so different..as 
the Diving-Petrels, Pelecancides or //alodroma, the Storm- 
Petrels, Procellaria, the Flat-billed Petrels, Prion, the 
Fulmar, the Shearwaters and others... The common Storm- 
Petrel, Procellaria pelagica..Seamen hardly discriminate 
between this and others nently resembling it.., such as 
Leach’s or the Fork-tailed Petrel, Cymochorea dencorrhoa,.. 
and Wilson's Petrel, Oceanites oceanicus, the type of the 
Family Oceanttide...The Cape-Pigeon or Tintseol Petrel, 

ption capensis, is one that has fong heen well known. 
>» 186a Sat. Rev. 23 Sept. 321 M. Hugo..is the petrel 
of hiteratore, revelling in the storms of passion, nnd the con- 
flict of the elements that determine human action, 
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b. Locally npplied to the Kittiwake, 
1770 Pennant Zool. 1V, 26 [The] Kitliwake. .inhahits the 
romantic cliffs of Flamborough head. [ore] Where it is 


called Petret, 
Petrel, var. Peirret Oés. Petrenall, obs. f. 
Petrera, 


Petrone. Petreol, obs. f. Perrot. 
-rO, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 
,Petrescent (pitresént), a. 70ts. [f. L. petra 
tock, stone +-ESCENT.] Properly, Becoming con- 
verted into stone or petrified ; but usually, Naving 
the quality of petrilying, petrifactive. (In quot. 
1757, Tending to form ‘stone’ or calculus.) 

1663 Bovte Use, Exp. Nat. Philos. u. ii, 3a_A Liquor 
abounding with petrescent parts may..turn Wood (as I have 
observ'd in a petrifying Spring) into a kind of Stone. 1676 
Nopason in PAér/l. Trans, XI. 766 Concerning petrescent 
Springs. 1957 PAi/. Trans. L. 216 The petrescent quality 
ot his urine was..destroyed. 1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 216 He 
thought it possible to make oysters and mussels breed pearls 
by feeding them with a proper Ppetescent water. 1819 H. 
Busk Banguet u. 456° Round the tapideons tuft,. .petrescent 
tendrils curl, 

So Petrescence, Petre'scency, the process of 


petrifaction ; formation of calculus. 

1662 J. Cuanoten Van Hedlmont's Oriat. 246 That which 
T have said..of the Disease of the Stone, concerning the 
stony seed, and so of petrescency or the manner of making 
in stones. 1663 ovte Usef age Nat. Philos. ii, 35 
None of the enumerated ways of Petrescency. .deserves to 
be look‘d upon as satisfactory. 19799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 
140 It proves..that petrifactions are carried on in appro- 
printe circumstances in modern times, and the successive 
Process of petrescence. : 

Petricolous (p/trikdlas), a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. *petricofa ({. petra rock + cof-ere to inhabit) + 
-ous; in mod.F. pdfricole (Littré).]  Inhabiting 
rocks; saxicolous; lithodomous. 

1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Petricolus..shells found in more 
or fess hard rocks which their animals pierce: petricolous. 

Pétrie (pertrz), v. Alassage. [ad. I. pétri-r to 
knead, in OF. pestrir:—L. type *pistirire, f. pistiira 
pounding.] ¢rans, To knead in massage. 

1887 D. Macuire Art Massage iv. (ed. 4) 57 Grasping 
between his thumb and four fingers those of the patient, he 

ctries all the circumference for a few minntes. /érd. 58 
Fie strongly while he petries the centre of the hand. 

Petrifaction (petrifeekjan). Also 8-g erron. 
petre-. [f. Perniry, nfter satisfaction, stupe- 

| faction, from satisfy, stupefy, L. salisfaccre, stupe- 
| facére, etc., instead of the etymological form 
PETRIFICATION.] 

1. The action of pettifying, or condition of being 
petrificd; conversion into stone or stony substance ; 
in /ath. formation of ‘stone’ or calculus, 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. £p. 1. v. 91 That coralt is 
soft nuder water, but waaeth hatd as soon as it arriveth 
unto the ayre,..we have some reason to doubt,..from so 
sudden a petrifaction, and strange indwation. 1704 J. 

| Manas Lex. Techn 1, Petrifaction, is pierce the changin 
of a mix‘d Body intoa Stony Substance, when it had no such 
Nature hefore; and the Action by which this is performed, 
is called, Petrification. 18038 Ptaveaikw Fllustr. Hutton, 
The. 117 What are called petrifactions or the formation of 
stony substances by means of water, 1885 G. Denman in 
| Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 951 Pearson..{had made a] well for 
the convenient petrifaction of barristers' wigs and other 
interesting objects, 1896 A Wbutt's Syst, Med. 1. 195 Dead 
tissues lying in the midst of living tissues Bre prone to calci- 
fication and petrifaction. 
b. fig.: cf. Perriry 2. 

tgza Wottaston Relig. Mat vi. $17 The principle of 
compassion .. broke through his petrifaction, and would 
shew that it could not totally be eradicated. 1820 Hazutt 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 253 This is making a petrefaction both of 
love and try. 1868 HawtHoanr Amer, Note-Bks. (1879) 
Tl. 148 ‘Lo my horror and petrifnction. 1874 Drutsen 
Rem, 17a The common assumption that Islam is identical 
with mental and religions petrifaction, 

2. concer. Something petrified, or formed by con- 
version Into stone; a stony concretion formed by 
the petrifying of an organic body, as in fossils, or 
by the deposition of mineral substance from solu- 
tion in water or other liquid, as in stalactites and 
stalagmites. : 

1686 Por Staffordsh. 190 So far are these stones from 
being petrifactions, 1693 Ray Drse. i. iv. (1732) 155 His 
curious Collection of Petrifactions. 2758 J. S. Ze Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (17711 259 A Disposition in the Blood to form 
Concretions and Petrefactions. 1812 Chron, in Anu. Reg. 
142 There was discovered under the cliffs..the complete 
Ferriaation of a crocodile, seventeen feet in length. 1848 

icRENS Domttey xxiii, Curling and twisting like a petri- 
faction of an arbour over the threshold. 187a NicHOLSON 
Palzont.2 Fossils, or, ns they are often termed, petrifactions. 

Ag, 1818 Haziitr Eng, Poets v. (1870) sa8 He gives you the 
petrifaction of a sigh. 1856 StanLev Sinar & Pal, xiv. 
(1858) 449 The House of Loretto is the petrifaction, so to 
speak, of the * Last Sigh of the Crusades’. 

Petrifactive (petrife'ktiv), 2. [f. stem of 
petrifact-ion +-1VE: cl. stupefactive.) Having the 
quality of petrifying; causing petrifaction. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psexd, Ef. ui. xxiii. 167 The Lapi- 
descencies, and petrifactive mutations of hard bodies. 1778 
W. Paver Min. Coruud, 103 The petrifactive quality of 
water. 1857 H. Mitta Zest. Rocks hii, 145 The famous 
fossil-inan of Guadaloupe, locked up by the petrifactive 
agencies in a slab of limestone. 

Petrifiable (petrifaiib’), a. vare—°.  [f. 
Perriry + -ABLE.] Capable of being petrified. 

In mod. Dicts, 


ee es 


PETRIFY. 


Petrific (pétrifik), a. Now rare. [ad, med.L. 
fetrific-us, {, petra rock, stone: see -F1¢.] 

J. Having the quality of petrifying; making 
something into stone, or as hard as stone; petri- 
factive, petrifying; in /a¢h, causing the formation 
of ‘stone’ or calculus. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x. 293 The aggregated Soyle Death 
with bis Mace petrific.. As with a Trident betie. 1670 
W. Simpson //ydrol. Ess. 136 Indued with a deopilative, 
and (if I may so say) antipetrifick property. 1695 Concreve 
Taking of Namure xi, Wing’ Perseus, with Petrifick 
shield Of Gorgon’s hend. 1746 Simon in PAil. Trans. 
XLIV, 308 Convinced of the petrific Quality in some Parts 
ofthe Lough. 1811 W. Tavtor in A onthly Mag. XXX. 
448 The progress of petrific conversion may be traced to a 
considerable depth in pally eater 1839 De Quincey 
Recoll. Lakes Wks, 186a IL. 44 Stiffened, as y the petrific 
touch of Death, 

fg: 7399 Savace Wanderer i 56 (Winter's) Breath A 
nitrous Damp, that strikes petrific Death. 198a Miss Burnev 
Cecitia v1. ii, A look meant to be nothing fess than pelrific. 
1837 De quincy in Zait's Mag. 1V. 69 No society is 
+80 cheerless and petrific in its influence opon others. 

2. Loosely in passive sense: Petrified, stony. 

1804 Anna Sewaxo Alem. Darwin a1q Marble fern 
petrific substances. 1888 1°, P. Noate in Chicago Advance 
10 May 290 In Ileidelberg, Calvinism is plastic, Scriptural, 
dynamic; in Westminster, pettific, scholastic, dogmatic, 

+ Petri-ficate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. type 
*petriftcdre (It, petrificare, F. pélrifier): see -ATE 3.) 
= Perriry. So + Petri-ficant a., petnifying. 

1603 Frorto Montaigne i. xxxvii. (1632) 437 There was 
some oe or petrificant qualitice. 1647 J. face Poems 
ur. 96 ‘Vhough onr hearts petrificated were, Yet causedst 
thon thy Jaw be graven there, 

Petrification (pe trifike-fon). Now rare. [a. 
¥. petrification (16the. in’ Hatz-Datm.) = It. 

petrificazione, ¢ -atione (Florio), L. type (prob. in 
mod.L.) *petrificatio, n. of action from *etrificare, 
fétrifer, Petrivy, For this the non-etymological 
petrifaction has been substituted.) 

J. = Perriracrion 1, 

1611 Corcr., Petrification, a petrification; a making 
stonie, a turning into stone, 1646 Six ‘T. Beowne /’send. 
#4. Ww. v. ot We have.. visible peirification of wood in 
many waters, 1665-6 PAid. Trans. 1. 320 Much has been 
already said and written of Petrification. 1976 G. Sempre 
Building in Water 132 It is the Lime alone, that creates 
the Petrification. 1882 Grimm Sext-dh. Geol v. 611 The 
only true petrification .. consists in the abstraction of the 
organic substances, molecule by molecule, and in their 
replacement by precipitated mineral matter. 

b. fig. = PETRIFACTION 1 b. 

1678 Cuowoatn /utell, Syst. 1. iv. § 1.193 Mortification 
or petrification of thesoul, 1681 [1], HALLYWELL Ale/amupron, 
Introd. B, This state and condition he terms. .a Petrification 
or Mortification of the Mind. 1865 Dickens fut, Fron x,A 
widowed female glaring petrification at her fellow creatures. 
1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 6/2 The misfortune was that the 
contagion of petrification had spread to the free churches. 

2. concr. = PETRIFACTION 2. 

1677 Pior Ox/ordsh. ii. § 26 Incrustations are petrifica- 
tions, made by such waters as fet fall their stony particles, 
176a tr. Busching's Syst. Geeg. 111. 579 Great numbers of 
petrifications, more particularly of marine shells and plants, 
are found among them, 1794 Suttivan Vrew Mat. 1. 61 
Flints never having been found to contain petrifications, or 
the marks of any organized body. 

Petrified (petrifold), asa. [f. Petniry z.] 

1. Changed into stone or stony substance, 

1667 11. Stuasa in PAil, Trans. U1. 499 Upon those other 
Plants with petrified roots there eaters a Lime-stone, 
1776 G. Sempre Buzlding in Water 40 Some of the Piers 
were much more petrified than others. /did. 52 We met 
with very targe Cakes of the pssuities Sand. 1813 Bakr- 
WELL fntrod. Geol. (1815) 442 Petrified fish have been dis- 
covered in solid rocks in the very attitude of seizing and 
swallowing their prey. 1841-91 TLR. Jones Anim, Kingd. 
(ed. 4) Sho the countless petrified remains known by the 
names of Hamites, Lituites, Orthoceratiles, Cyrtoceratites. 

b. éransf. and fig. Represented or embodied in 


stone. 

1634 Hagincton Casfara (Arb.) so Spencer hath a Stone: 
and Draytons browes Stand petrified ith’ wall, with Lanrell 
bowes Yet girt about. 188 Hissey Zour in Phactor 106 
Our, cathedrals, abbeys, and ancient churches are truly 
petrified poems. : 

2. fig. Mardened, stiffened, ‘paralysed’? with 
sttrprise, etc.: see PETRIFY 2, 

tyao WELTON Suffer. Son of God U1. xix. 533 Mell the 
Petrified Obduracy of this Harden’d Heart! 7 Han, 
More Xelig. Fash. World (1791) 210 How AAT petri- 
fied enquirer be astonished. 1863 Gro. Evior Romola xxxvi, 
This petrified coldness was better thao a passionate, futile 
opposition, 1870 Max Musa Se. Relig. (873) 67 A 
careful interpretation of the petrified language of ancient 
India and Greece. 

Petrifier (pe trifoijaz). [f. as prec. + -zR1.J 
One who or that which petrifies. ‘ 

189 Assotr Philomythxs Introd. 16 Almighty God, 
reported as a Petrifier of unlawfulty dressed fowls. 


Petrif; ‘trifai), 7. Also 7 erron. petrefic, 
[a. F. pale (16the. in Godef. Compi.) = It. 
ferificare ‘to grow hard as a stone’ (Florio), ad. 
L. type *fe/rificdre (prob. in early mod.L.), f. 
pelra rock, stone: sce -FY.] 

1. trans. To convert into ie si stony a 
stance; sf¢c. to turn (an organic body) into 2 stor 
Baeton by replacing its original substance by 
a calcareous, siliceous, or other so A 


PETRIFYING. 


also, /oosely, to encrust with such a deposit, as may 
be done by a slream of water holding the mineral 


in solution. Also adsol. . ; 

- 1594 Prat Yerwell-ho. 1. 22 Wood that is both metalized 
and petrified in clay groundes. 61x Forto, /usassire,. .to 
enstone, to petrifie, 1668 RK, L'Estaance Vis. of Guev. 
(1708) 103 A. Man would swear the whole Woman to be 
directly Petrify'd. a od Avarey Lives (1898) I. 131 At 
the foot..runnes a fine cleare stream which petrifies. 1750 
tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 30 Albertus gives an account 
of a tree..with a nest and birds petrificd. 1805-17 R. 
Jameson Char. Alin, (ed. 3) 229 Wood is petrified with an 
earthy mineral, as in wood-stone and wood-o 1869 
Yozea Highl, Turkey 1. 148 The eight caryatides..were 
supposed to have been petrified by.. magic. ‘ 

2. fig. Tochange asif intostone. a. To deprive 
of fecling, vitality, capacity of change or develop- 
ment, ctc.; to harden, benumb, deaden, stiffen. 

1626 Donne Seruz., Luke ik. 29 (1640) 34 Doe not petrifie 
and harden thy Conscience against these holy suggestions. 
axis Ken //ymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 11, 82 All Hell 
let loose..to blind And petrify the mpfelanHoe Spd. 1942 
Pore Dunc. iv, 264 Full in the midst of Euclid dip at 
once, And petrify a Genius toa Dunce. 2892 Westcotr 
Gospel of Life 57 \t is.. possible to petrify a doctrine into 
an outward formula. 

b. To deprive of movement by a sudden emo- 
lion; to make motionless or rigid with astonish- 
ment, horror, or the like; to paralyse, stupefy, 
slrike duinb, confound. (Chiefly passive.) 

1771 Goupsm. Haunch of Venison 108 With looks that 
quite petrified enter’d the maid, 1786 Mae. D'Agsiay Diary 
2 Aug., I was almost petrified with horror at the intelligence. 
Reig Cae Hawker Diary (1893) I. 96 Mr. Cudmore petrified 
the whole neighbourhood with his astonishing pianoforte 
playing. 188 G. Merenitu Jvagie Com, 287 She had 
stood petrified before him, as if affected by some wicked spell. 

3. zair. (for pass.) To become converted into 
stone or slony substance; to undergo petrifaction. 

1646 Sta T. Browne Pseud, Ep... 50 When wood and 
many other bodies doe petrifie.. wee do not usually ascribe 
their induration tocold. 1730 A, Gorvon Ma fers Amphith, 
272 Cement like that of the Ancients, which petrified. 1776 
G. Semrtz Building in Water 40 Those Piers did not 
petrify at all that lay on Beds that were not gravelly. 

b. fig.: cf. 2. 

168s Dayoan Threnod, August, 8 Like Niobe we marble 
grow, And petrify with grief. 1721 AmHerst Serra Fad, 
No. 12 (1754) 62 A dircetor, or scull of a college; -yetanes 
in fraud and shamelesness, 1868 J. H. Bunt Xcf CA. Eng. 
I. 29 The minds of men had petrified in certain forms of 
theological language. 


Petrifying, v//.sé. [f. prec. + -rncl.] The 
action of Petriry v3 also coucr. = PETRIFACTION 2. 

1712 I; James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 214 Rock-Works, 
Congelations, Petrifyings, and Shell- Works, 

Pe'trifying, 7/.¢. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2] 
That petrities (see the verb); petrilactive. 

x6s2 Fagnen (t/¢/e) The Yorkshire Spaw..the Dropping, 
or Petrifying Well. 1660 RK. Coke Justice Vind. 21 Some 
isofapetiifying quality. 1705 J. Tavtor Journ. Jetesboneus® 
(1903) 48 ‘The water is ofa petrifying nature and as it falls 
turns the moss into stone. 1878 Huxtey /hystfogr. 170 Such 
springs are vulgarly called petrifping springs ..all that such 
springs are able to do is to simply cover the objects which 
receive the water with a crust of carbonate of lime. 

b. fig. ined aoe © te 

1667 Decay Chr. Piely xvii. ? 6 A kind of petrifying crime, 
which induces that induration, to which the fearful expecta. 
tion of wrath is consequent. 1800 Mas. Hervey Afourtray 
fam, 11, 112 She seenied . surprised to see Mrs, Mouttray, 
to whom, with petrifying civility, she made a few speeches 
on her recovery, 1814 Mrs. J. West Adicta de Lacy IV. 
249 That petrifying horror which, by benumbing every 
faculty, renders them all incapable of useful exertion. 

Petrine (pitrain), a@. [6 L. Petr-us PETER + 
-INE: cf. PAULINE, also Gr. mérpivos stony, rocky.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the Apostle 
Peter. Pelvine turgy, the Roman Siturgy tradi- 
tionally ascribed to St. Peter. 

Prtrine claims, claims of the Popes, based on their tradi- 
tional succession ftom St. Peter. 

1846 S. Dayioson in Eclectic Rev. May 529 Another hypo- 
thesis is that of Baur. followed by Billrak, that] there were, 
properly speaking, but two partiesin the Corinthian church, 
the Pauline and the Petrine. 1853 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. (1858) 252 The ‘ Tiibingen romanee'..that the antago- 
nism between the Petrine and Pauline, the Hebrew and the 
Hellenic Gospel ..continued into the second century. 1865 
Litttepate North Side of Altar 5 The early Christian 
liturgies, inclusive of the Petrine or Roman family. 1885 
tr. Pfeidercr’s Influence Paul iii. 142 The moderate Jewish 
Christians (the Petrine section), 

Hence Petrinism (pf‘triniz’m), the doctrine of 
(or attributed to) St. Peter, Petrine theology or 
teaching ; Petrinize uv, frans., to make Petrine, 
imbue with Petrinism. 

3857 M. Pattison Zss, (1889) II. 230 The development of 
Christianity through the antagonism of Petrinism and 
Paulinism, 1883 ScuarF /Zist. Ch. 1.1. xxii, 212 He has 
not.. brought uper the stage either n Paulinised Peter, or a 
Petrinised Paul. 1902 J. Smiru Zntegr, Script. 78 Baur's 
tendency theory of a conflict between Petrinism and Paulin- 
ism in the primitive Church. .no longer commands belief. 

Petrist (pftrist). [ad. L. Petrista, f. the per- 
sonal name /e/rzs, PETER: see -18T.] A follower or 
disciple of Petrus Lombardus (Peter the Lombard), 
a schoolman of the Twelfth Century, called 
‘Master of the Sentences’ (died 1164). 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon(1602)140 Petrists, Thomistes, 
Scotists, and other schoolemen. 
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Petro- (petro), properly combining form of Gr. 
wétpos stone or mérpa rock, as in PerrocLyri, 
-GRAPH, etc. In Ava’. used to form adjectives 
descriptive of parts connected with the petrots 

orlion of the temporal bone and some other part 
indicated by the second element (most of which 
may also be used ed/ipt. as substantives) : as 

Petrohy‘oid, Petroma‘stoid, Petro-occi'pital 
(petroccipital), Petrophary-ngeal, Petrosphe’- 
noid, -sphenoi‘dal, Petro-squamo‘sal, -squa’- 
mous, Petrotympa‘nic. 

1875 Huxcey & Martin Elem. Biol, (1877) 243 The hyoid 
bone..from it a slip of muscle {*petrohyoid) will be seen 
passing up towards the occipital region of the skull. 1848 
Owen Archetype & Homol. Vertebr. Shel. 29 Thecoatescence 
of the primitively distinct mastoid with the ossifying capsule 
of the labyrinth ts very speedy, ..and a composite * “petro- 
mastoid’ bone is thus formed. /éfd. 31 In the walrus. .the 
mastoid, or petromastoid, forms as large a proportion of the 
outer lateral walls of the cranium as does the squamosal. 
1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 85 The first part of this line 
is named the *Petro-oceipital suture. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Petro-sphenoid ligament. .. Petro-sphenoidal suture, 1842 
Duncuison Aled. Lex., ‘Petro-sphenoidal, 1 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Aled. VIL. s07 There was a small opening into the 
skull along the *petro-squamosal suture. 1879 5¢. George's 
dosp. Rep. YX. 240 A line of fracture..extended from left 
*petro-squamous junction backwards along the parieto- 
occipital suture as far as the sagittal suture. 18534 Owen 
Skel. & Teeth in Cire, Sc., Org. Nat. 1, 238 [In the giraffe] 
the “petrotympanic is a separate bone, as in all ruminants. 
1877 Buanett Lar 42 The petrotympanic fissure, 

Petrobrusian (petrobrisiin). Ch. Hist. [ad. 
L. Petrobrustani pl., f. name of Picrre de Bruys 
(Petrus Brusianus), f. Bruys (Brusium).] A 
member of a sect founded by Peter or Picrre de 
Brys in the Sonth of France carly in the 12th 
century, who rejected infant baptism, transubstan- 
tiation, and the worship of the cross, and opposed 
the building of churches, the observance of fasts, 
sacred music, ete. 

exgsg R. Hatt Lee Fisher in Fisher's Wks. (E. E.T. 5.) 
135 Petras Clinacensis against the.. Petrobrussians, 1686 
Horne Crucif. Jesus xv, 357 Petrus Cluniacensis. .having 
understood of the Petrobrusians, that they had a com- 


munion but once a year, thus expostulates with them, 1727- | 


4x Cuambers Cycé. s.v., F. Langlois ohjects manicheism to 
the Petrobrussians, 1889 W. B. Canpentea Perm. Elem. 
Relig. iii. 116 The Petrobrusians, the Apostolical hrethren, 
and the Waldenses have been recognised as possessing 
common aims. 

Petrodrome (pe‘trodroum). Zool. fad. mod.L. 
Pelrodromus, {. Gr. wérpos stone + -Spozos runner] 
An insectivorous animal of the genus /¢e/rodro- 
wius of elephant-sbrews, esp. 2. /etradactylus of 
Mozambique. 

Petrogeny (pitre'dzsni). 
-GENY.] (Sec quot.) 

1888 Teatt Petrography Gloss. 448 Petrogeny, that de- 
partment of geology which treats of the formation of rocks. 

Petroglyph (pe'tréglif). [ad. mod.F. pétro- 
glyphe, {. Gr. nérpa rock +-yAupn carving.] A 
rock-carving (usually prehistoric). 

1870 Athenznm 12 Feb, 233 The peculiar cup-shaped 
depressions and concentric rings rudely sculptured on 
certain stones in this locality. In addition to these petro- 
glyphs there are menhirs, cairns, and duns, while ctannoges 
occur in most of the lochs, 1883 Im ‘Tuuan Among Ind, 
Guiana xix. 403 Richard Andrée... has described and figured 
a very large number of examples of ‘petroglyphs’, as he 
calls rock-drawings. , 

So Petrogly'phio ¢., belonging to or of the 
nature of a petroglypb; Petroglyphy (p/trgglifi), 
the art or process of carving upon rocks, 

In mod. Dicts, 

Petrograph (pe‘trégraf). (erro. petra-.) [f. 
Gr. mérpa rock + -oRAPH.] A wriling (or what is 
supposed to be such) carved upon a rock; a rock- 
inscription. 

1814 Soutney Lefé, (1856) II. 366 The rock-manuscript, 
Petragraph, or Ogham Inscription, 1888 Scécuce 27 July 
40/2 Mr. Cushing's party found on the rocks of neighbour: 
ing mountains petrographs, or crude etchings. 

Petrographer (pitrpgrifez). [f. as Perro- 
GRAPHY +-ER.] One versed in petrography; one 
who scientifically describes or studies rocks. 

3881 Juno Volcanoes ix, 265 Some petrographers..have 
Mmaintamed the abiciple fete.. 1882 Geixte in Mature 
XXVIL. 26/1 What is known to petrographers by the name 
of! fluxion-structure’. 

Petrographic (petrogrefik), a. [f. as Perro- 
GRAPHY +-1C.] Of or pertaining lo petrography. 

1864 in Wesster. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. & Darw. 73 
We ee meen yo Ge ee ae hls Strata. 1892 

ation (N.Y.) 22 Dee. 474/3 Neglect of petrographic 
methods by the memhers of ie Pecnsylvaust Sarva ae 

Petrogra‘phical, z. Also 7 erron. petra-. 
(f as next + -aL.] Relating to, engaged in, or 
dealing with petrography; also = petrographic. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. roo In their petragraphicall 
character of the qualities of it [Bezoar-stone], they make 
many a voyage wide of the AEquator. 31845 Newsotp in 
Frnt. Asiat. Soe. Bengal X1V. 285 The petrographical 
characters of the Marhatta beds. 1880 Nature XX1. 287/t 
To prepare his petrographical deseription of the Caueasian 
region, 1895 T. Dwicnt Reg, Vale Univ. 74 The rapidly 
increasing petrographical collections. 


[f. Gr. wérpa rock + 


PETROLENE. 


Hence Petrographically adv., in rclation to 
petrography. 

1845 Newsoto in Fraud, Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 286 
Petrographically speaking, the rock passes from a green 
chloritic schist. 1875 tr. Schszidt's eee. & Darw. v. 96 
The deposit..may be divided into about 40 petrographically 
distinguishable layers. ' 

Petrography (pitrggrafi). (In 7 crron. 
petra-.) [mod. f. Gr. wérpa rock + -GRAPHY.] 
The scientific description of the composition and 
formation of rocks; descriptive petrology. 

1651 Biccs ew Disp. 99 They who have written hitherto 
of this stone [Bezoar-stone], ..have steer’d hy the compasse 
or Lant-skip only of others petragraphy and description. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Petrographia, term for a histo 
or description of rocks: petrography. 1885 J. J. H. 
Teat in Nature XXXI. 444/2 Descriptive petrography.. 
concerns itself with the chemical, mineralogical and physical 
characters of the individual rocks. 1888 — Brit, Petro- 
grahy 5 Tt is necessary to remark that petrography is a 

ranch ofgeology, and not merely a department of mineralogy. 


Petrol (petr#i, piiraul). Also 7 petroll,-eol, 
-iol(1,g-ole. fa. F. pétrole (13the., Halz.-Darm.), 
perolle (16th c.), f. med.L. PETROLEUM, q. v.] 


+1. = Perroteum. Oés, 

1596 Lopce Mfargarite of America (Hunter. Cl.) 52 As the 
clay petro! draweth fire, so the lookes do gather affection. 
1616 Butroxaan Eng. Expos., Petroll, a substance strained 
out of the naturall Bitumen. ..It is for the most part white, 
and somtime black, and being once set on fire can hardly 
be quenched. 1669 Srurmy Mariner's Mag. v. xili. 85 
These Ingredients being mingled with Oyl of Petriol. 1678 
Prutrirs (ed. 4), @etrveod, a certain Liquor that falls from 
the Fields near Modena, like Oyl extracted out of a Rock. 
x796 Kirwan Elem. Adin. (ed. 2) LI. 43 Petrol is evidently 
nothing else hut Naphtha, altered hy tee action of the air. 
1811 Pinkeaton Pefralogy 11.147 Naphtha, or pure rock oil, 
as fluid and transparent as water; petrol, which is less fluid 
and pure, when it is yet more impure it becomes mineral tar. 


2. Chem. A hydrocarbon (C,H) occurring in 


petroleum. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chent. IV. 381. 

3. [Reintroduced from mod.Fr.] A name for 
refined petroleum as used in motor-cars, etc. 

[1895 Sie D. Saromons //orseless Carriage 14 Benzine of 
a certain density, known in France under the name of 
essence de pétrol,..is the material employed to run the 
engines.) 1897 West. Gaz. 23 July 7/1 To prevent the 
sale in this country of a French preparation known as 
‘ Petrol’, the fumes of which are said to be extremely explo- 
sive and very easily ignited. did. 26 July 5/1 The death 
hy fire of a lady in a hairdresser's shop while having her 
hair dressed with a preparation known as petrole. bid. 
24 Nov. 7/3 [The car] was worked on the Daimler principle, 
the motive power used being petrol, or refined petroleum. 
I Daily News 24 Apr. 7/5 How largely petroleum spirit 
(familiarly known as tCetral Ds holds favour may be seen 
by stating that there were three steam cars, and but one 
dtiven by heavy oil. eg ‘petrol’ cars, 

b. atirib. nnd Como. 

31895 Times 28 Nov. 11/5 The Germans had also attempted 
petrol cycles. Mr. Pennington of New York had invented 
a_ petrol bicycle. 2 West. Gaz. 10 June 7/2 The 
‘Delahaye’ four-wheel petrol-driven phaeton. 1900 Brav- 
mont Afotor Vehicles & Motors xiv. (heading), Light 
Petrol Motor Vehictes. Zid. xv, Petrol Motor cycles. 1900 
Daily News 7 Sept. 6/5 ‘The two petrol omnibuses now 
running had taught them some valuable lessons. 1903 
Moloring Annual 248 The power is derived from the Fischer 
petrol-electric combination in which a petrol engine works 
a dynamo and charges an accumulator. , 

Hence Pe'trol v. /vans., to supply with petrol; 
Pe'trolage, the pouring of petrolenm in a thin 
film over slagnant water and puddles, in order to 


prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. 

1902 Daily Mail 23 Apr. 3/6 The [motor-] cars can be fed, 
groomed, and petiolled for a nominal charge. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Frni. 17 Sept. 630 It scems to me that this method 
should take from the first this form—namely drainage—and 
that it is not wise to substitute for it petrolage. sid. 633 
He is evidently sparing of oil for petrolage. 

Petrol, obs. form of Patrot. 

| Petrola‘tum, //erm. [mod.L., f, PErnot + 
-duiem in acelatumsulphalum, etc.s sce -ATE ¢.] 
The official name in U.S. Pharm. for pure vascline, 
called in the British Pharm. pavaffinum molle. 

1887 Sct, Amer. (N. Y.) 7 May 293/3 With a silk hand- 
kerchiefapply petrolatum evenly. 1890 WessTERs.v., Petro- 
latuni is the officinal name for the product. Cosmoline and 
vaseline are commercial names for substances essentially 
the same, hut differing slightly in appearance and con- 
sistence or fusibility. 

Petrolean (pitréul/an), a. nonce-wd. [f. PETRo- 
LE-UM + -AN.] Using petroleum (for incendiary 


purposes : see PETROLEUR). 

1893 Gotow. Saitn £ss. 2 Satanism manifests itself..under 
various formsand names, such as Nihilism, Intransigentism, 
Petrolean Communism. ‘ 


Petrolene (pe‘trolin). Chen. [a. F. pélroléne, 
f. pétrole or PETROL-EUM+-ENE.] Boussingault’s 
name for the oily volatile constituent of asphalt or 


compact bitumen. . 

31838 ‘I. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 721 This name 
[Petrolene] has been given by M. Boussingault toa substance 
which he extracted from the bitumen of Bechelbronn... 
Petrolene, thus obtained, has a pale yellow colour, little 
taste, but a bituminous odour. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen. 
I, 426 According to Boussingault..asphalt or compact 
hitumen is a mixture of two definite substances, viz. asphal- 
tene, which is fixed and soluble in alcohol, and se/rolexe, 
which is oily and volatile. 


PETROLEOUS. 


Petroleous (p/trdwlros), @.  [f. Perrone-om 
+-ous.] Abounding ia or containing petroleum. 
1763 ir, Busching’s Syst. Geog. UL. 61 The Neha 7 
wells of Saffo.. are observed Tliceonic very turbid, 1876 
M, Cotuins Midnight to Midnight UM. ix. 154 1f he had 
heen able to command more champagne, howsoever petro- 
lcous, .. he might have been happy. 

Petroleum (pitrévl/im). Also 6-8 -ium. 
[a. med.L. pedrolenm, f, L. petra (Gr. métpa) 
rock + o/enm oil.) A mineral oil, varying from 
light bed to dark brown or black, occurring 
in rocks or on the surface of water in various 
parts of the world; in modem times of great 
economic importance, esp. as a sontce of oils for 


illumination and mechanical power; rock-oil. 

Usnally distinguished from the more limpid oils called 
naphtha and the more viscid called meadtha or mineral! tar, 
but sometimes used to include one or both of these. 

[3348-9 Accts. Exch. K. R. Bundle 391. No. 15. m. 38 
Domino Regi de precepto suo.. in Cameram snam apud 
Caleys..viij bh, de petroleum. 14.. Sloane ATS. 5 Mf. 10/2 
Petroleum ..oleum est factum de petra. .G[allice] petroille.] 
1526 Grete flerbail xxvi. (1529) Bv, Make a decoccyon in 
Of petrolium, 1543 Traneron V/eo's Chirurg. (Straunge 
Wds.}, Petrolium is vsed for naphtha which droppeth ont 
of a babilonyke lyme. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. cvit. 296 The 
garden Angelica. .smelleth almost like to Petroleum. 601 
Hottano Pliny xxxi. vii. 11. 415 In Babylon .. is a certain 
liquid Bitumen or Petroleum, an oleous substance (ditimen 
liguidum oleo simile). x Maaknam Caval, i. (1617) 42 
If you annoint..with the oile Petrolium. 1695 Woopwaad 
Nat. Hist, Earth w. (1723) 217 The Bitumen.. found 
floating in Form of an Oy! apon the Surface of the Water 
-. called by Naturalists Naphtha, and Petroleum, 1761 
W. Lewis Afat, Aled. (ed. 2) 445 Fine petroleum catches 
fire on the approach of a flaming body. 1800 A¢ise. Tracts 
in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 320/z This oil is a gennine petroleum 
possessing all Ws of coal tar, being in fact the self 
same thing. 18x6 Amer. Trail, Se. X. 5 The other [well] 
discharges. .vast quantities of petroleum, or,as itis valgarly 
called, ’Senecaoil’. 184x Heanne Dict. Sc., etc., Petroleum, 
a brown liquid bitumen, found in several parts of Europe, 
in Persia, and in the West Indies. 186: Yimes a1 Jan. 
7/6 In November 1859 in the State of Pennsylvania wells 
were sunk for the purpose of pumping petrofeum or rock 
oi!. 1891 Roscoe £lem. Chem. FS his volatile hydro. 
carbon also exists in the light oils from American petrofenm, 
as well as in coal oils. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as petroleum-burner, -car, 


filter, furnace, -lamp, -motor, -ointment, -spring, 


still, -stove, -thrower (cf. PétnoLeun), -weld; | 


petroleum-driven adj.; petroleum-ether, a vola- 
tile oil obtained from petroleum, also called 
naphthalie eher; petroleum-oil = petroleum ; in 
mod. use sfec. applied to those varieties whose 
yapour igniles or ‘flashes’ at higher temperatures, 
ns distinguished from petroleum-spirit, whose 
vapour flashes at lower temperatures. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., *Petrolenm-burner, a burner 
contrived to vaporize and consume liquid petroleum fed to 
it from a reservoir. /dfd., *Pelrolennrcar, one for trans- 
porting petroleum in bulk. 1877 Brack Green Past, xiii, 
And drank *petroleam-champagne at 4 dollars a bottle. 
3900 IVeste. Gas. 28 Feb. ae Petroleum drinking is on 
the increase in France. 1896 (id. 16 Nov. 9/1 In the 
*petroleam-driven cars there is an odour, which would be 
more acceptable if it were perfumed. 1866 /mtedl. Observ. 
No. 51. 231 A volatile essential oi! .. vermed *petroleum 
ether, 1g02 WWestm. Gaz. 8 May 3/1 At a recent inquest 
the “petroleum inspector of the London County Conncil 
stated that within a fortnight there had been eleven sufferers 
from the use of low-flash oi! | 1903 Daily Chron. 11 Dec. 
6/6 The “petroleum motors... show that a very distinct 
advance has been mnde during the twelve months. 1799 
G, Smitn Laboratory 1. 4s Mealed powder .. mixed with 
rock-oil, or “petroleum oil, 1874 J. H. Cotuns Afetal 
Wintag (1875) 1a1 Within the last few years, lamps for 
pening paraflin and petroleum oils underground have been 
devised, 1898 Daily News 14 July 6/6 To ndopt a flash 
pein of 100 degrees (Abel close test) as the dividing line 

tween petroleum oil and petroleum spirit, 1900 Regula- 
tions Storage, ctc., Petrol 15 May (Home Office), The ex- 
pression ‘Petroleum spirit’ shall mean the petroleum to 
which the Petroleum Act, 1871, applies, 1881 Warts Dicé. 
Chen. VIL. x Artificial Turpentine-cit, *Petroleum- 
spirit, Polishing Oil: distillate between 120°-170°, x 
Daily News 17 Apr. 7/4 Petroleum spirit still holds the 
field as a propelling force, both in the cars exhibited bere 
and in those seen in London streets. 1877 RayMono Sfafist. 
Mines § Mining 21 Some ten years ago *petroleum-springs 
were discovered in California. 1875 Kmicut Diet. Meckh., 
*Petrolenm-still, a still for separating the hydrocarbon 
Products from crude petroleum, etc., in the order of their 
volatility. 800 Misc. Tracts in Asiat, Ann. Ree. 315 Ao 
Account ofthe *Petroleam Wells, in the Barmah Dominions. 

i Petroleur (petrolér). (Fr. (in Dict, Acad. 
1878), {. pétrole + -eur, ending of masc. agent- 
nouns.] <A (inale) incendiary who uses petroleum. 
Also || Pétroleuse (petroléz) [fem. of “a a female 
who does the same; esp. applied to the women 
who set fire to public buildings in Paris by means 
of petroleum, during the Commune in May 1871. 
3871 Standard 7 Sept. 4 The judgment recorded against 
the five Petroleuses, or petroleusm-throwers, tried this week. 
1871 Rusxin Fors Clav. vii. (1896) 1. 138 His daughter had 
made a petroleuse of herself. 1878 Dowoun Sind. Lit. 466 
Yhe pulse dragged like a chained beast throngh the 
Scorching streets of Paris. rgox Daily Chron. 13 May 6/6 
His looks suggested the pctroleur more than the fittérateur. 


Petrolic (pitrp'lik),a. [!. Peto. + -1c] Of 
or pertaining {o petrol or pelroleum; also, relating 
to the use of petrol motor-cars. ’ 
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Petrolic ether, one of the four products Into which crude 
petroleum is refined, belpg that which comes over at a 
temperature of 40° to 70” Fahr., and has a specific gravity 
of 640 to 6so. 

1899 ANbutt's Syst, Med. VAM. 497 Recife, spirits of wine 
200 grammes; petrolic age grammes, 3903 Autocar 
19 July 69/1 The Swiss War Office have..[provided] for the 
purchase of an automobile for the petrolic instruction of 
army officers. , 

Petroliferous (petroli‘féros), a. [f. Perro- 
LEUM or PeTrou + -2-/erous, -FEROUS, q.v.] Pro- 
ducing or yielding petroleum. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1898 Nature 5 May 20/2 Subterranean 
petroliferous strata. 1900 Pop. Sci. Afonthly Mar. 610 ‘The 
new oil rock had proved petroliferous, 

Petrolin (pe‘trolin). Also erro. -ine. [f. 
PETROLEUM or PETROL + -1N.J] Christison’s name 
for a substance obtained by him from Rangoon 
petroleum, Identical with paraffin. b. A trade 
name for an oil obtained from petroleum. 

1831 Sia R. Cuaistison in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. (1836) 
XITMI. sa1, 1 find that the crystalline principle of petroleam 
differs materially from that of conl-tar,..and I shall therefore 
beg leave to denominate it Petroline, 1838 [sce PARAYFIN 
3], 1842 Baanor Dict. Sc. etc. Petroline, a substance ob- 
tained by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon. 1884 
Health Exhib, Catal 77/2 Wuminating Oils, viz. Petroline 
or Crystal Oil. 

Pertrolist. [f. Perror-zum + -1s7.] 
LEUR, PETROLEUSE. 

3890 in Cent, Dict. 1905 Dundee Advertiser 10 Jan. 8 It 
cannot be said that Louise Michel directly proposed the 
institution of the Petrolists, 

Petrolize (pe'trolaiz), v. 
LEUM + -1ZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To set on fire by means of pelroleum: 
ef, PETROLEUR, PETROLEUSE. 

@1876 M.Contins 74. in Garden (1880) |, 1390 The com- 
munists. .petrolising clubs and palaces, upsetting columns. 

2. ‘Io make like petroleum ; to imbue with the 
character of petroleum. 1890 Cent. Diet. cites Une. 

Petrology (piirplédzi).  [f. Gr. wérpa rock + 
-OLOGY: orig. formed erron. as petralogy.] That 
branch of geology which deals with the origin, 


structure, and composition of rocks. 

x815 Pinkerton (fit(e) Petralogy, A Treatise on Rocks. 
1876 Pacer Adz, Text-6k. Geol. xx. 440 The whole petralogy 
of the period. is a thing taking place beneath and around 
us. 3876 Academy at Oct. 410/3 German monographs deal- 
ing with microscopic petrology. 1880 Nature XXI1. 259 A 
valuable memoir on the petrology of Rodriguez by Mr. N.S. 
Maskelyne. de 

So Petrolo’gic, Petrolo‘gical a., pettaiming or 
relating to petrology; Petrolo‘gically adv., in 
relation to petrology; Petro‘logist, one versed in 
pelrology; one who studies rocks scientifically. 

1879 Wesstea, Suppl, */e/rologic, pertaining to petro- 
logy, or the science or investigation rocks, 1814 Edin. 
Rev. XXI111. 64 By reading through this *petralogical 
performance. 1864 J. B. Juxes in Keader 1V. 678/2 The 
lithological composition and_petrological structure of the 
rocks immediately beneath it. 3845 Newsotp in Fra. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal X1V. 1. 283 The schists..of. Kittoor 
resemble, ‘rei hiciliy: the jaspideous schists of Bellary 
and Sondnr, 1811 Pinkerton Petralogy 1. p. xvii, This 
unavoidable uncertainty bas been well illustrated by the 
greatest of “petralogists. 1874 Lynuy Elen. Geol. xxviii. 
497 Rocks containing an excess of silica are termed by many 
Petrologists acid rocks, 

Petro-mastoid: see PETRo-. 

| Petromyzon tpen asia) Ichth. (mod, 
L. (Linneeus, 1735), f. Gr. wérpo-s stone + pu Cav 
‘sucking, sucker’, pr. pple. of pu¢-ew to suck, lit. 
‘stone-sucker’, formed on the explanation of late 
or med. L. éampetra, from Jlambére to lick + 
petra stone: see LAMPREY.] Name of a genus of 


= P£étRo- 


[f. PerroL, Perro- 


lampreys, now restricted to those of the northern 


hemisphere. Hence Petromy‘zont, any member 
of the /¢tromyzontide oc lamprey family; Petro- 
myzo‘ntoid a., related to the lampreys; also sd. 

31783 Cuamacas Cycl. Suppl. Petrontyzon, the stone- 
sucker, in the Linnzan system of zoology, the name of a 

enns of fishes of the chondropterygii order, comprehending 
the lainprey, &c. 3854 Bannan Aalicut, 438. 1878 Bec 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat, 448 In Petromyron two enlarge- 
ments which contain the auditory organ are attached to the 
sides of this capsule. 

+ Petron, variant of Pecrron Oés. d 

1g90 Baawick Breese Disc. Weapons xviii. Kiv, There is 
ten to one armed more n the head then vpon the petron. 

Petronel (petrénél). Now “ist. or arch. 
Also 6-7-ell, (6 petrenall, petranel(1, petternel, 
7 petronil, pewternel, Sv. puitternell), fa. i, 
pelrinal (Paré 16th c.), dial. form of foitrinal 
(poiet-, pot-, Godef.), sb. use of portrinal adj. ‘ of 
or belonging to the breast or chest’, f. portrine 
breast, chest:~—pop.L. *ectorina, f. pectus, pl. 
pectora breast. So called because in firin it, the 
butt end rested against the chest.] A kind of 
large pistol or carbine, used in the 16th and early 
17th century, esp. by horse-soldiers, 

@ 3577 Gascotcne Heedes Wks.(1587) 186 Their peeces then 
are eiled Petronels. 1586 R. Lane Let. to Ralegh in 
Hakluyt's Vey, (1600) 111. 263 Being by the way shot thwart 
the buttocks by mine Irish boy with my petronell, 1598 
Barret Licor, Warres v. ii. 143 A Petranell, or horsemans 
pecce. 160% dderdcen Regr. (1848) I. 224 Hlaning and 


} §snap-haunce. 


PETROSTEARIN. 


vsing of ane pistol! and puitternel!..and presenting the same, 
to hawe schott at Andro Hay. 1611 Coavat Cruditics 341 
Most of the horsemen being well appointed with muskets or 
pewternels ready charged. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Petronel, 
a horsemans peece,..which were always hanged at the Brest, 
ready to shoot, as they do now at the Horses Brest. 166 
Burter Jind. 1. ii. 787 But he with petrone! a dad 
Instead of shield, the blow received. Scorr Rokeby 8 
Mortham, steed 


38: 
xix, "Twas then 1 fired my_petronel, And 
and rider, fell, s82q Ann. S, ee eres 
called a petronel or poitrinal, which, according to Fauchet, 
was the medium between the harquebuss and the pistol, 
Nicot, however, says it was..when discharged..rested on 
the breast of the person who used it. 1838 Hist. Rec. 4th 
Dragoon Guards (ntrod. 2 The Cuirassiers were armed 
Cap-a-pie, and their Arms were a sword and Pow of large 
pistols, called petrenels, 1881 Greenra Gur 35 The German 
Ritters’ were the first to employ ‘petronels’ or hand- 
hombardes, on horseback, 
th. ¢ransf. = next. Obs. 
3598 Barret Theor, Warres v. ii. 14a The Petronell and 
Pistolier is.. weaponed with a Petronell peece, which is with 
160x ad Pt, cg Ee Parnass. 1. ii. 160 
‘Yhere be newer an ale-house in England, ..but sets forth 
some poets petterncls or demilances to the paper warres in 
Paules Church-yard. s6za F. Maaxnam 84 War ut. i. 
§ 5. 8a The third sort which are Carhines, are armed 


Petronels, 
+ Petronellier. 0és. [a. obs. F. petrinalier 


(also port-, porcl-, fest-), f. pet-, pottrinal: see prec. 
and -1£R.] A soldier armed with a petronel. 

1577 Gascotcne Seeds Wks, (1587) 186 Or of the stone 
wherwith the lock doth strike, Petronelliers, they called are 
by like. 1590 Baawicx Breese Dise. Weapons Giv, Sir 
John Smith dooth commend the Long bowes and the Cros- 
bowes, to serue on horseback, to be better wepons then 
either the Petronelliers or the Pistolliers (=s'], 

Petro-occipital, -pharyngeal: see Pernro-. 

Petrosal (pitréusil), a. (sd.) Anat. [f. L. 
fetrds-us stony, rocky + -AL.] Applied to the 
pelrous potlion of the lemporal bone ( fe/rosad Lone, 
med.L. os petrdsum), and parts belonging to or 
connected with it. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 118 A Vein..returns to 
the superior petrosal Sinus, 1835-6 Toop Cyct, Anat. 1. 
739/2z_Vhe petrosal ridges form the sides of the triangle. 
1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc, Org. Nat. 1. 192 It 
is excavated in front to lodge the petrosal cartilage. “187x 
Hoxtey Phys, viii. 198 The essential organ of the sense of 
Hearing..(is] lodged in the midst of a dense and solid mass 
of bone (from its hardness called Aefrosa/), forming a part 
of the temporal bone. 

b, adsol. as sb, = Petrosal bone. 

1848 Owen Archetype 4 Homol, Vertebr. Skel. 13, Vhave 
substituted for ‘pars petrosa‘* or ‘os petrosnm ‘ the sub. 
stantive term ‘petrosal ‘, ..‘ Petrosal' has appeared to me to 
be the best English equivalent of Cuvier's ‘rocher’. 1878 
Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 458 In all Birds and, 
Reptiles the petrosal (prootic) lies in front of the ex- 


occipital, 
+Petro-se, a. Obs. rare—', [ad. L, petrds-us, 


f. petra rock, stone; see -oSE.] Rocky, stony. 
3661 Lovers Hist, Anint. 4 Alin. 23a Diphilus makes 
them equal to the gnilt-head, if living in petrose places. 


Petroseline (pe‘trdsflain), a. [f L. petro- 


| selin-un, a, Gr. werpooéAlvay roek-parsley, f. wérpa 


rock + oeAivoy parsley.} Of or related to parsley. 
1737 S. Switzer Pract. Gard. v1. xlviil. 246 The afin, 
comprehending the whole of the petroscline family. 1760 
J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 322 Petroseline Wortle, Apiumt, 
Petrosilex (petrasai‘leks). AZix. [mod.L., f. 
petrous stone or petr-a rock + silex flint, pebble ; 
also in Fr. (1753 D’Holbach Afin. de Walerius 1. 
176, in Hatz.-Darm.).] A hard rock; an early 
name for compact feldspar, now called Felsite; in 
Dana given as a synonym of albite and orthoelase. 
3770 Cronsted¢'s Alin. \. 68 Petro-silex, Lapis Cornens. 
The Hornstein of the Germans. 1791 Bepooes in PAdé, 
Trans. LXXXI. 63 It forms molten currents of petrosilex 
and flint exactly the same as our gun-flints. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1. 437 Porpbyries, properly so called, and jaspers, 
bat more ambiguously petro-silices and felt Ape 1835 J. 
Suitn Panorama Se. & Art V1. 463 Petrosilex, or Chert 
occurs most frequently in beds of limestone, 1855 Lyaut 
Man, Geol. xxviii, (ed. 5) 476 Compact Felspar, which has 
also been called Petrosilex, ..is allied to clinkstone, but is 
harder, more compact, and translucent. It is a pial ead 
rock, of which the chemical! composition is not well defin 
3865 Luanock Prek. Times iv. (1869) 77 The type of the 
felspathic extreme of the series of trap rocks is..petrosilex 
. the average composition of which is 25 parts quartz and 
75felspar. aa 
Petrosiliceous (petrosilifas), a. [f prec. 
afler siliceous.] Consisting of or containing petro- 


silex. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 174 Vast layers of porphyr .,elther 
nigtimceeits, or petrosiliceons, 1804 Warr io PLL Trans, 
XCIV, 298 A species of petrosilex is found..in Corsica, 
which contains radiated petrosiliceous been from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram, Art 
60 Mineralogically, it is 10 be with petrosilicious 
felspar. 

Petro-sphenoid,-squamous, etc. : see PETRO-. 

Petrostearin (petrostfirin). [f PeTRo- + 
SreaRiN.] A name for ozocerite, a mineral re- 


sembling slearin. : 
1879 cael Suppl., Petro-stearine.., a solid unctuous 

material of which certain kinds of candles are made, 

in Sy. Soe. Lex. 
Petro-tympanio: sce PETRO-. . 
Petrouillo, -ville, obs. forms of PATROL. 


. PETROUS. 


Petrous (pe'tres),.a. [f. L. pesrds-us stony, 
rocky: cf, F. pdtreux, -euse (isthe. in Godef.).] 
1. Of the nature of, or as hard as, stone or rock ; 
stony, rocky ; in Azad. spec, applied to a part of 
the temporal bone (in some animals a separate 
bone), remarkable for ils density and hardness, 
and forming a protective case for the internal ear 
or labyrinth; med.L. os pefrosum, ¥. os pétreux 
(Paré); also = PETROSAL. 
“ [e1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 110 pese boonys .. ben ful hard 
pere as be hole of pe cere passip poru3, & pei ben clepid 
petrosa.] 154 R. Corcano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Divh, 
The .v. and the .vj. be y® bones [of the head] that are 
called Petrous, for Aten hardeasastone. 1657 Piysical 
Dict., Petrous, rocky. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
100 The inferior petrous Part is thick. 1800 Sir A. Coorer 
in PArt, Trans. XC. 154 The probe struck against the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 1869 Huxtey Phys. 
viii. 228 The bony labyrinth, as this collection of cavities in 
the petrous bone is termed, is perfectly closed. 

absol, 1899 Adibutt's Syst. Med. V1\. 596 Small abscess 
size of Barcelona nut found in petrous, ; 

2. ? Pertaining to rock or stone; ? petrifying. 

ax185t Moir Afiner of Peru Poet. Wks. 1852 II. 172 By 
death unchanged So strong had heen the power preservative, 
Mineral or petrous, of the charmed flood. 

Pett, -e, obs. forms of Peat, PEt, Pir. 

|| Pettah (peta). [ad. Tamil peat (Yule & 
Burnell).] A town or village lying outside of or 
around a fort, but itself sometimes partially forti- 


fied. Also attrib. 

1763 R. Orme J/idt. Trans. Indostan 1. 1. 151 The 

goda served asacitadeltoalarge pettnh. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. IT. 193 The Pettah wall was very lofty and 
defended by towers, 1845 Stocqueter Handbh. Brit. India 
(1854) 383 The harbour is protected by a fort..encircling 
the town, and separated from the pettab, a part of Galle 
inhabited by natives and government servants, hy an 
esplanade. 1876 Jas. Grant flf1t. Zudia 1. |xxi. 369/1 The 


pettah was taken on the 24th. 
Pettaill, var. Pepate Obs. Pettar-, Petter- 
Pette, 


aro, var. PEDRERO Oés., a small gun. 
obs. f. Pet, P17. 

Petted (petéd), fia. [f. Per vl + -ep1J 
Treated as a pet or favourite, made a pet of, made 
much of; indulged, spoiled by petting or in- 
dulgence. 

In sense often approaching the next, since the indulged 
child is specially apt to take offence at supposed slights, 

1724 Ramsay 7ea-t. Misc., Bonny Bessie iii, Petted things 
can nought but teez ye. 1821 Gatt Ann. Parish xii, (1850) 

o She began to cry and sob, like a petted bairn, 1826 

rsRaEtt ry. Grey mi. vi, The wind was capricious and 
changeable as a petted beauty. 1828 Scotr A AZ, Perth 
xxx, We are but like petted children, who break and throw 
from them the toys they have wept themselves sick for. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Fom's C. ii, Eliza had been brought up 
by her mistress, from girlhood, as a petted and indulged 
favourite. 1877 Bryant 3rd November 1861 ii, Tenderly 
the season..Spared the petted flowers that the old world 
gave the new. 1887 Poor Nedlie (1888) 143 The petted hobby 
of two distinguished Ministers. 

Petted (petéd), a. [f. Pet 56.2 + -zp2,.] In 
a pet; offended or sulky at feeling slighted or ill- 
used; piqued; given to taking pet, pettish. 

1760 H. Brooke Food of Qual. (18091 I. 149, 1 was petted 
at their neglect of us during our long illness. 1814 Worpsw. 
Excursion 1. 580 Poverty brought on a petted mood Anda 
sore temper, : 

Hence Pe‘ttedly adv., pettishly; Pettedness. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma \xiv. 287 Take off his 
nightcap! eried Jack, pullin pettedly at the strings of the 
hood. 1893 H’Aitsy Gas. 6 Oct. 3/5 Though I do not wish 
lo show any pettedness I have now no alternative but to say 
that I bave no proposition to make, 

Pottegre, -grye, obs. forms of PEDIGREE. 

Petter (pete:), 5d. [f. Per v1+-er1.] One 
who pets or indulges. 

1863 NV. & Q. 3rd Ser. III. 240 The author must..be a 


petter of all kinds of pets. 
Petter (pe‘taz), v. [Echoic: cf. Pirtzr.] To 
emit the sound natural to a grasshopper. 


1849 Tait's Mag. XV1. 106 The grasshopper was pettering 
his monotonous contralto, 


Petternel, Pettestale, obs. ff. PETRONEL, 
PEDESTAL. 
_ Pettiagua, ~auger, ctc., corrupt ff. Prracua. 
Pettichaps (pe'tit{eps). Also 7-9 petty- 
chaps; 9 @ia/. pettiehap. ([f. Perry a+? CHar 
36.2 or 3, Locally used in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire: a specimen of the bird was sent from 
Sheffield to Willnghby ¢ 1670, under this name, 
which thns entered into ornithological nomen- 
clature ; but app. never in general Eng. use, and 
still chiefly a book-name.} Aname of the Garden 
Warbler (Sylvia hortensis), Alsoapplied to other 
species of warblers, as Lesser /ettichaps, the chiff- 
chaff (Phylloscopus rufus); dial, the long-tailed 
titmouse (rare). © 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Eng. Birds 8 Pettichaps: Fice- 
dula Septima Aldrov. 1678 — Wilinghdy's Ornith, 206 
Mr. Jessop shot this bird in Yorkshire, and sent it us by the 
name of Pettychaps. 1785 Pil, Trans. LA XV. 10 The 
male and female ..are both larger than the Peltychaps 
described hy Willoughby. 1829 Knare Yrné. Nat, 211 The 
quantities of cherries and raspberries that the blackeap and 
pettichaps will eat are surprising. 1833 Se.ey in Proc. 


. and linnen petticoats of my Lady Castlemaine’s. 
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Berw. Nat, Clud \. 20 The greater pettichaps (Curruca 
hortensis) and wood-wren..are considerably later. 1843 H. 
Dovsteoav in Zoologist 1. 13 In the ua of 1841 the 
redstart..lesser pettychaps and garden warbler were very 
numerous. 1851 I’. Sternserc Dial. §& Fotk-lore of North- 
ants., Pettichap, the long-taded titmouse. 


Petticoat (pe'tikovt), sd. (a.) Forms: a. 5 
pety coote, 6 pety cote, 7 petty coat, pettie 
coat. 8. § petteeote; 5-7 pety-, 6-7 peti-, 
pettycote; 6 peteekot; peticoot, pettieoit(e ; 
6-7 petti-, pettycoate; pette-, peticoate; 7 
peticoat, pettie-eoat, 7-8 pettycoat, petty- 
-coat; 6- petticoat. (Orig. two words, setty 
coat, lit. little or small coat (cf. OF. cofe, mod.F. 
cotte petticoat, cofte simple under-petticoat), From 
an early period written as one word, or less usually 
hyphened.] 

i +A small coat worn by men béneath the 
doublet ; in quot. 1412-20 app. a short coat worn as 
armour. Oés. b. dial. (from 17th c.) A waistcoat. 


1412-20 Lypc. Chron, Trey in. xxii. (1555), The famous | 


knyghtes arme them in y* place...A payre gussettes on a 
pety coote, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 3953/1 Petycote, tunicula. 
¢x1g60 J. Russet Bh. Nurture 872 Se that youre souerayne 
haune clene shurt & breche, A petycote,a dublett, a fonge 
coote. 1474 Ace. Ld. High Freas. Scot. 1. 26, j elne of 
skarlete for a petticote to the King..Ls.. 1542 Boornr 
Dyetary viii. (1870) 249 Next your sherte vse to were a 
petycote of skarlet. 

b. 1674 Ray S. & &. C. Words (1691) 109 A Petticoat, is 
in some pinces used for a Mans Wastcoat, 1736 J. Lewis 
dsle Tenet Gloss. (E. D.S.), Petty-coat, a man or boy's 
waistcoat. [Hence in Pecce Aentictsms.] 1834 PLANcHE 
Brit, Costume 181. 1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

2. gen. A garment worn by women, girls, and 
young children (perh. orig. a kind of tunic or 
chemise, but) usually a skirt dependent from the 
waist. Also uscd as the equivalent for some 
similar Greek or Roman female garment. 

(Of the following early quots., severn! prob. belong to the 
specific senses a and b,) 

1464 Mann. § /louseh, Exp, (Roxb.) 544 leem, for makenge 
of a ycotes for mastres Marget and m. Anne, iiij.d, 1520 
Sir R. Etyvor iW#tt in Elyot's Gov. (1883) I. App. A. 332 
Every of their wifes a whité petycote. 1530 PAtscr. 253/2 
Petycote, corset simple, cotte simple, chemise de blanche. 
¢1532 Du Wes Jutred, Fr. in Palsgr. 906 The petycote, fa 
colle sinpie, 1558 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 309 For the 
wrangous reiffing and away taking fra hir of ane plyd, ane 
petticoitt [etc.]. @ 1586 Sinnev Arcadia mt. (1629) 235 Sixe 
maides, all in one liuerie of scarlet peticotes, which were 
tucked vp almost to their knees. 1661 Evetyn 7yrannus 
10 Those wha sacrific'd to Ceres put on the pettycoat with 
much confidence. 1858 Hawtnorne /. & /t. Note-dks. 1, 
98 A statue of Minerva, with a petticoat of red porphyry. 

spec. @ A skirt as distinguished from a bodice, 
worn either externally, or beneath the gown or 
frock as part of the costume, and trimmed or 


ornamented ; an outer, upper, or show petticoat. 
1602 Marston Ant, & Afel. i. Wks. 1856 I. 39 The fringe 
of your sattin peticote Is ript.. @ 1641 Suckiine /’oemts (1646) 
38 Her feet beneath her Petticoat Like little mice stole in 
and out. 1662 Pepys Diary 18 May, She was in her new 
suit of black sarcenet and yellow petticoate very pretty. 


1711 Apmison Sect. No. 12g ? 8 A Lady,.entered..in..a | 


hoop'd Petticoat. 711 Steet téid. No. 145 ? 7 There is 
not one of us but has reduced our outward Petticoat to its 
ancient Sizahle Circumference, tho’ indeed we retain still 
a Quilted one underneath. 19712 Spec?. No. 277 ? 13 The 
Puppet was dressed in a Cherry-coloured Gown and Petti- 
cont. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. fo Cress Mar 
14 Sept., Their Whalebone petticoats outdo ours by several 
yards’ circumference. 1724 De For Afem. Cavalier 11. 248 
One of my Comerades in the Farmer's Wife’s Russet Gown 
and Petticoat, like a Woman. 1996 Jane Austen Pride § 
Pref. viii, | hope you saw her petticoat, six inches deep in 
mud, .,and the gown which had been let down to hide it 
not doing its office. 1815 Ze/uca 1. 78 Her figure would 
best be displayed in the vandyke petticoat. 1816 J. Scotr 
Vis, Paris (ed. 5) 10g Their boddices contrasted against 
their petticoats with tbe judgement of a painter. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauntlet ch. ix, A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet. 
1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 One of ber Court dresses has the 
bodice of sky-blue satin...The petticoat is of net, covered 
with silver lace. i 

b. An under-skirt of calico, flannel, or other 
material. 
“(In early quotations not easily separahle from a.) 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 5 But for these other goods, 
Vnbinde my hands, Ile pull them off my selfe, Yea all my 
raiment, tomy petticoate. 1625 Meape in Ellis Orig, Lett. 
Ser. 1. II]. 20x She came out of her bedchamber in her 
petticoat. 1662 Perys Diary 21 May, Saw the finest smocks 
1712 
Apopison Sgect. No. 295 # 10 He would.. have presented Ber 
--with the Sheering of his Sheep for her Under-Petticoats, 
1812 Poet, Sk. Scarborough (ed, 2) 138 While Kate was like 
a crouching goddess, In only petticoat and boddice. 1836-9 
Dickens S#, Boz, Mr, Watkins Tottle i, 1 said, jokingly, 
that when I went to bed I should wrap my head in Fanny's 
flannef eee 1844 Mrs. Surewoon //ist.-¥. Marten 
xv. 205 A good flannel petticoat ought to he fittle the worse 
for one year's wear, 1848 [ef. Crinouine 4). 

to. The skirt of a woman's riding-habit. Ods. 

1663 Perys Diary 13 July, The..Queene..in..a white 
laced waistcoate and a crimson short pettycoate, + mighty 
pretty; and the King rode hand in hand with her. 1666 
‘bid. 12 June, ‘The Ladies of Honour dressed in their 
riding garbs, with coats and doubtlets.., with perriwigs 
and with hats; so that, only for a long petticoat dragging 
under their men’s coats, nobody could tnke them far women. 
eos Sfect, No. 104 P 2, 1824 Scotr Kedeauntict 
ch. ix, A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet, like those 


PETTICOAT. 


worn [in 18th c.] by country ladies of moderate rank when 
on horseback. 

d. Applied also to the rudimentary garment 
worn by women among primitive or uncivilized 
peoples, e.g. the ‘grass petticoat’ of the Papuan 
women, i 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 156 Over their Lower 
Parts a Pitticoat or Lungy, their Feet and Legs without 
Stockins. a1704 T. Brown HWatk round London (1709) 41 
Our good Grandmother Eve might bave sav'd her selfa 
great deal of trouble in tacking together Primitive Green 
Petticoat and Wastcoat. 1712 E. Cooxr Voy. S. Sea 336 
The Women have short Petticoats made of Silk Grass. 

3. #/. Skirts collectively, upper and under ; also, 
skirts worn by children, including young boys: 
chiefly in phrase (said of a young boy) 21 petticoats. 

1600 Snaxs. A. Y, LZ. 1. iii. 15 They are but burs,..if we 
walke not in the trodden paths, our very petty-coates will 
catch them, 1650 Howent. Girafi's Rev. Naples, (1664) 78 
He commanded also that all women..sbold tuck their petti- 
conts somwhat high. 1727 Swirr Country Post Wks. 1755 
IIL. 1. 176 A mouse .. took shelter under Dolfy’s petticoats. 
1818 I. Tavtor Scenes Europe (1821) § 67 A young Dutch 
[peasant] girl in ber holiday suit, ..with petticoats only half 
down the leg. 7833 Hr. Martineau Three Ages iii. 85 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her 
petticoats. 1837 Marrvat Doy-frend xiv, The old woman... 
executed her parental authority as if he were still in petti- 
conts. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Jfignon 1, 253, 1 have known 
him ever since he was in petticoats. 1887 Daily News 
23 Sept. 5/: Both in batting and bowling, however, petti- 
coats are decidedly hindering, especially in windy weather. 
1898 Cycling xii. 72 Petticoats, tick only hamper the 
action of the knees, must absolutely be discarded. 

4. (chiefly 47.) As the characteristic or typical 
feminine garment; hence as the symbol of the 
female sex or character. 70 wear or be in petli- 
coats, to-be a woman, to behave as befits a woman. 
A Nero (or other male) i petticoats, a female 
counterpart to Nero, or other man specified. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen, VI, ¥. v. 23 That et might still haue 
worne the Petticoat, And ne're hnue stolne the Breech from 
Lancaster. 1702 Appison Aledals ii, Misc. Wks. 1726 III. 
Fd It is a great compliment methinks to the sex,. .that your 

Yirtues are generally shown in petticoats. @19715 BURNET 
Own Time 1. (1724) 83 A saying that went of her [Lady 
Falconbridge], that those who wore breeches deserved petti« 
coats better, but if those in petticoats had been in breeches, 
they would have held faster, 1766 Cnesterr. Leff, to 
Godson (1898) 210 Ignorance is only pardonable in petty- 
coats. 1828 Scorr F. Af, Perth xi, Since she wears a 
petticoat .. I will answer for her protection as well as 
asingle man may. 1853 Kinostey Afisc., Shedley & pe 
(1859) I. 32r Beatrice Cenci is really none other than Percy 
Bysshe Shelley himself in petticoats. 1880 Ours Afoths 
I. 39 She was a sort of Wesley in petticoats. 

b. (s¢zg.) The wearer of a petticoat ; a female; 
the female sex. 

1600 Siaxs. A. ¥. Z. iv. (load I must comfort the 
weaker vessell, as doublet and hose ought to show it selfe 
coragious to petty-coate. a 1657 R. Lovepay Left. (1663) 
118 The Maistre de Hosted! stu keeps his state-with the 
better sort of petticoats. 1728 Younc Love Fame v, Vain is 
the task to petticoats assign'd, If wanton language shews a 
naked mind. 1776 J. ApaMs in Fam, Lett. ide 155 Rather 
than give up this, which would completely subject us to the 
despotism of the petticoat, I hope [etc.], 1864 G. Mereoitit 
Emilia xxv, Must give up business to-day. Can't do 
business with a petticoat in the room. 1898 Daily News 
1 Aug. 4/7 There was as much force as brutality in his 
[Bismarck’s] exelamation that the Emperor Frederick's 
death would put an end to the rule of ‘petticoats in politics 


5. A wide outer garment, made of oilskins or 
rough canvas, worn by fishermen in warm weather, 
and reaching below the knee, often nndivided : cf. 
petticoat trousersing. U.S. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Funk's Stand. Diet, 

b. Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
the skirts of a scholar’s or clergyman’s gown; also 
descriptively to the kilt of the Highlander or 
llighland regiments, the fustanella of the Greek, 


and similar male garments. 

¢€3730 Burr Lett, NV. Scot. (1754) 11. xxii. 189 That they 
[Highlanders] woufd not be so free to skip over the Rocks 
and Bogs with Breeches, as they are in the short Petticoat. 
1849 Mas. Mortimer Wear Home, Turkey 357 It would 
astonish you to see how fast they [dancing dervishes] turn 
round in their full white petticoats. 1849 Macaunay //isé. 
Eng. xiii. (1871) II. 34 Artists and actors represented Bruce 
and Douglas in striped petticoats. 


6. fransf. a. A toilet-table cover reachingdownto 
the floor. b. Ashceting hung round a yacht while 
being launched, to hide its outlines. oc. A project- 
ing fringe-like part forming the foot of a tankard, 
etc. a, Archery, ‘The ground of a target beyond 
the white’; the sfoon. e@. = petticoat insulator; 


see 9. 
1864 Weaster, Petticoat, the outer space or surface of a 
target. [Zug.) 1875 Ancyel, Brit. WW. 378/2 Petticoat, or” 
Pee the ground of the target beyond the white. 1 
ARING-GouLD Afehalah xii. (1884) 164 The dressing-table 
bad a pink petticoat with gnuze over it. 1899 Festi. Gaz. 
24 June 97/2 Shamrock is to be launched ‘in petticoats 
on Monday. 1899 Darly News 27 June 7/3 A long curtain 
or ‘ petticoat ' bung over the stern of the boat, and, reaching 
to the ground, efiectually prevented any view of the keel 
and lower part of the yacht. 1903 P. Macquoip in Burfing- 
ton Alag. Apr., Inabout 1640. .the tankard becomes plain and 
high with a so-called petticoat shooting out at the bottom. 
IL. atirié,and Comé. 


7. simple attrib. Of a petticoat or petticoats. 
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1887 «lec. BE. in aeetfaiiy XXXII. 118, vj yeardes of 
petecote lace, xviijd. 1834 Yart's Afag. 1. o3/t, T would 
warrant every knave of them to kiss the hem of the petticoat. 
tail of the smallest member of the sacced conclave. 1 
Mrs, Suerwoop //ist. J. Marten xv. 217 It was flanne 
tticoat time [i.¢. for a Sond club distribution). a 1834 
CAunnaee Ep. to Hor, Smith, In his breeches of petticoat 
size.. his garb is a fair compromise 'I'wixt.a kilt and a pair 
of small-clothes. 1878 Aoutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 664/2 
‘Yo give you the horrors with, tn petticoat days. 1886 Dr. 
Ricnarpson in Padi Mall G. a7 Sept. 6/2 A petticoated 
generation could never do the full work of a generation 
whose limbs were free of petticoat encumbrance. 4 
8. attrib. (often=adj.). @. In petticoats, wearing 
petticoats; that is a woman, female; womanish. 


(Often hyphened.) Now rare. 

16rg Hart Anat, Ur, ut, vi. 85 The ignorant Empiricke, 
the peticoate or eee ekian. 1706 I. Warn Wooden 
World Diss. (1708) 10 N [ 
Prayers, does he offer to appease this Petticoat-Deity. r71a 
Avoison Sfeet, No. 305 & 4 A Seminary of Petticoat Politi- 
cians, who are to be brought up at the Feet of Madam de 
Maintenon. 17a§ Daitey £rasm. Collog. (1878) 1. 186 
What does this Petticoat-Preacher [concionatrix) do here? 
1997 Mas. M. Roawnson Wadsingham 11. 213 ‘Yo ridicule 
the petticoat pedant. 1813 Moore Post-bag (1818) App. iv. 
108 A Petticoat Pope in the Ninth Century. 

b. Of, belonging, or relating to a woman or 
women, as the wearers of petticoats; cxecuted, 
performed, wielded by a woman; female, feminine. 

1660 HickeRincitt. Famaica (1661) 30 The Petticoat Sex. 
1690 Drynen Amphitryon t. i, Venus may know more than 
both of us, For “tis some petticoat affair. 1800 Proc. F. 
Ind. Ho.in Asiat. Ann, Reg, 63/2 He thought this petticoat 
influence in the India Company, a most curious circum 
Stance! 1806 Francis Lett, (1901) 11. 638, 1 will not go to 
Petticoat Parties. 1828 Scott #. AZ. Perth xi, He will 
obey you in making a weapon, or in wielding one, but he 
knows nothing of this petticoat service. 180 Kincsiey 
Alt. Locke xxvii, The coarsest allusions to petti¢oat_ influ. 
ence, 1901 Ji estut. Gaz. 23 May 4/2 Miss Gertrude Elliott 
has the only petticoat part [in a play]. 


8. Spectal combs.: petticont body, a body 
altached to or worn with a petticoat; petti- 
coat breeches, loose wide breeches with legs 
resembling skirts, fashionable during the earlier 
part of the reign of Charles II; petticoat insu- 
Jator, an inverted cup-shaped insulator of porce- 
lain or the like that supports a telegraph wire ; 
petticoat-maker, 1 maker of petticoats, esp. of 
farthingales ; + petticoat-monger, ?a whore- 
monger; petticoat-pensioner, a man paid by 
a@ woman, a woman’s ‘fancy-man’; petticoat- 
pipe, a bell-mouthed pipe in the chimney of a 
locomotive into which the exhaust-steam enters 
and which serves to equalize and strengthen the 
draught ; pettlcoat-trousers, (@) n New England 
colloquial name for wide baggy tronsers; (4) = 
5; (¢) the wide-seated trouscrs worn by Moham- 
medan women; petticoat-wise adv., inthe manner 


of 2 petticoat, 

1862 Eng. Vom. Dom. Mag. 1V. 1238/2 Patterns of the 
newest and most fashionable onder-linen, including .. petti- 
coat band, "petticoat body, 1891 Fro. Marrvat There is 
uo Death xii, 116 She had not got on ‘Rosie’s' petticoat 
body. 1658 R. Hotme in Fairholt Costume in Eng. (1860) 
255 A short-waisted doublet and “petticoat-breeches, the 
lining lower than the breeches tied above the knee. 1860 
Fatruort /did. Gloss. 399 Towards the end of the reign 
of Charles the petticoat breeches were discarded. 1552 
Hutoet, *Peticote maker, indusiarins, 1783 Ainswoatit 
Eng. Lat. Dict, 1605 Tryail Chez, v. ii. in Bullen O, Pb. 
II1. 347 You pick-hatch Cavaliero “petticote-monger, a 1700 
BLE, Dict. Cant. Creve, *Peitycoat-Pensioner, a Gallant, or 
one Maintain'd for secret Service. 1845 Knarr & Batow. 
og td Cal, 1V. 327/1 He became a petticoat-pensioner. 
1864 Weaster, *Pe?ticoat pipe, one of ascries of short conical 
Pipes, in a smoke-box, to equalize the draught. 1878 
dingineer XLV 1.57/3 Agood modification of the well-known 
American petticoat pipe. 1753 V. Jersey Archives XIX. 291 
He took with him. .two Pair of *Petticoat Trowsers, 1761 
fbid. XX. 597 Run away. .an English servant lad... Had on 
oe yee trowsers, inuch worn. 1867 SsatytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Petticoat trowsers, 1 kind of kilt formerly worn 
hy seamen in general, but tte principally by fishermen. 
1885 Bunton Arad, Nis. 11.6 The strings of her petticoat- 
trowsers, 1903 Daily Chron. 31 Mat. 10/a Overcoats slung 
tound the loins, *petticoat-wise, 

b. Petticoat government: (undue) rule or pre- 
dominance of women in the home, or in polities. 
So Petticoat-governed a., ruled by a woman, 
hen-pecked. 

170a J. Dunton (¢it/e) Petticoat-Government. /did. 70 
By Petticoat-Government, 1 mean when Good Women 
Ascend the Throne, and Rule according to Law, as is the 
Case of the present Queen. Again, hy Petticoat-Govern- 
ment, 1 mean the discreet and homeeitely Ruling ofa House 
knd Family, 170a (¢it/e) The Prerogative of the Breeches: an 
Qnswer to Petticoat-Government, written by a True-born 

english Man. 1931 Fiecoinc Grud-St. OP. 1. i, Petticoat- 
governmentis a very lamentable thing indeed. 18a5 ConseTT 
Kur, Rides (3885) 1. 365 He, being under strict petticoat 
government..was compelled toget home that night. 1836-9 
Dickens Sé. 8o2, Boarding-Ho. i, Mr. Calton seized the 
hand of the petticoat-governed little man. 1884 Chr, Hordd 
19 June 453/1 This. .would throw electoral power into the 
hands of women, and petticoat government would prevail. 


Pe'tticoat, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans. 

To clothe in petticoats, put petticoats on; jig. to 
treat as awoman. b. ¢xfr. To wear, or posture 
In, petticoats. ence Pectticoating vi. 56. 


any a Heccatomh of humble | 
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1850 Browntnc CArisimas Eve xxii, Let us hope That na 
worse blessing befall the Pope, Turned sick at last of to-day's 
huffoonery, Of postnrings nnd petticoatings. 1895 J. Wissoz 
AMlississ. Basin 175 ‘She Shawnees..were restless in being 
what was termed ‘ petticoated ‘by the Iroquois. 

Petticoated (petikov-téd), 2. [f. Petticoat 
sh, +-ED*%,] Having or vonelay petticeae: female. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1911) VII. 49, I will contrive 
to be the man, petticoated out, and vested in a gown and 
cassock. 1824 Miss Mitroro Vitiage Ser, 1. (1863) 155 Days 
of every variety of falling weather. .too bad to admit the 
possihility that any petticoated thing..should stir out. 1820 
Scotr Monast, xiv, Here, dame,..is a letter from your petti- 
coated baron, the lord-priest yonder. 1859 G, Weecemi 
R. Feverel i. iii. a2 A lady who..was the petticoated image 
of her admirable ancestor. 1871 — //. Richmond xliv, She 
-.Was..in the squire’s phrase, ‘a petticoated parsimony '. 
1871 M.Cotuns Arg. & Merch. 1. iv. 131 She wanted to 
make this .. School a petticoated Rugby. 1900 Queen 
Cyeling Bk. 1 ‘To see a petticoated woman [cyclist] steuggling 


' along ona windy day. 


b. fransf. llaving a ‘ petticoat’ or enclosing 
pendent fringe ; sce PETTiCoaT sé, 6. 

1858 Lytton MVhat will Ae dot, xix, This petticoated divan 
suddenly closed round the painter. 1880 Baainc-Goutp 
Alehalakh xii. (1884) 169 [His] gilt balcony and petticoated 
dressing-table, 

c. (See petticoat insulator, PETTICOAT 9g.) 

1900 Engineering Alag. X1X. 754/2 They are supported 
on strong porcelain insulators, triple: petticoated. 

Petticoatery, -ie. souce-wd. [f. Petticoat 
+-ERY (with punning allusion to coferte).] A 
petticoated company or coterie; wearcrs of petti- 
coats collectively. 
, 1849 Black, Mag, LXV. 680 The whole coterie (which, 
in this instance, is an undiluted petticoatery) assembles for 
consultation, 1884 Pench 22 Nov. 1252/1 Astounding both 
to the old-fashioned petticoaterie and the new-fangled 
divided skirtists. 

Petticoatie, Se. [dim.}] A little petticoat. 

1794 Buans Coming through the Kye i, She draiglet a’ her 
petticoatie, Coming through the rye. 

Pe'tticoatless,¢. [f. Petticoat sé, +-LESS.] 
Without a petticoat, not wearing petticoats. 

1888 AYacn:. Mfag. Aug. 306 The graceful curves of her 
slight, petticoatless figure. 1896 Godey's Mag, Apr. 447/% 
Men declare that the petticoatless female has unsexed her- 
self and has left her modesty behind. 

b. fg. Withont female characters. 

1892 Long. Alag. Aug. 435 Mamic is perhaps the hest 
petticoat among Mr. Stevenson's rather petticoatless tales. 

Petticoat tails. 5¢. [Origin uncertain: see 
quot. 1525.) ‘The name given to a species of 
cake baked with butter, used as ten-bread’ (Jamie- 
son 1828). 

Va xB00 Collect, Receipts 3 (Jam.) For Petticoat tails, take 
the same proportion of butter as for Short Bread. 1818 
Scort Br. Lane. xxvi, Never had there been. .such making 
of car-cakes and sweet scones, Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and 
petticoat-tails—-delicacies litle known to the present genera- 
tion, 18a§ Jamieson s.v., The general idea is, that this 
kind of cake 1s denominated from its resemblance toa section 
of a petticoat. For a circular cake, when a smaller circle 
has been taken out of the middle, is divided into eight 
quarters. But a literary friend has suggested that the term 
has probably a French origin, q. petit gastean, a little cake. 
The old form of this word is Jeti? gastel. 1870 Ramsay 
Remin, vi_(ed. 18) 247. 1887 Pall Aladl G. 27 Dec, 5/a 
Yorkshire Parkin, Simnel cake, and Scotch petticoat tails 
are to be found among a host of local delicacies. 

Petticoaty, a. [f. PEtricoat sé,+-y.] Like 
or akin to a petticoat. 

1883 G. H. Boucuton in Harper's Mag. Mar. 522/a He 
wears a pair of baggy breeches... very voluminous and petti- 
coaty, 1885 Pall Alall G. 21 May 4 When men took ta 
wearing a long, petticoaty style of coat..some of them took 
to wearing stays alsa. 


+ Pettifactor, petifactor, Obs. rare. [app. 
= petty factor: cf. Petty a, and Facror 3.] ?A 
legal agent who undertakes small cases, Cf. 


PETTIFOGGER, 

1586 Ferne Silas. Gentrie g2 Therehy, the number of 
pleaders and petifactors be so far increased that although 
the commonwealth is wonderfully torn with the litigiousnes 
of clyents notwithstanding their purchase is not worth their 
rent. 1633 T. Nasu Quaternio 41 How difficult a thing it 
is for a petifactor to rayse himselfe, without a great deale of 
jugling and false-dealing. 

Pettifog (petifyg),v. [app. 2 back-formation 
from PettirocceER: cf, Foc v.3 and Petriroce1no.] 

l. gatr, To act as a pettifogger; to plead or 
conduct a petty case in a minor court of law; to 
practise legal chicanery; also fransf., to wrangle 
or quibble abont small petty points. 

3611 Corer, Chicaner, to wrangle, or pettifog it; to 
spoyle, or perplex a cause with craftie, or litigious pleading. 
3628 Witnra Brit, Remendb. vit, 38 And cogge, And lie, 
and prate of Law, and pettifogge pe craftily (sometimes) as 
many a one Who divers yeares hath studied Littleton. 
#1680 Buttes Rem, (1759) LH. 165 He will. .rather pettyfog 
and turn common Barreter, than be out of Employment. 
@1867 Svmonos in £i/e (1895) 11, 133 Theyaccepted the whole, 
and were not trafficking or pettifogging about a portion, 
1895 IVestm, Gaz, 18 June 1/3 ‘But what is this abont a 
woman lifting up her voice in a law-court and pleading ?'— 
*Oh, in America you can do that ina local police-court; In 
@ mayor's court women may pettifog.” 

trans, &. To plend (a case) with legal 


chicanery. +b. /oosely. To take 4 petty larceny. 
31759 D. Matter IWks. 1, 22 He pettyfors a scrap from 


authors dead. 1858 NV. Vor& Tribune 23 Oct. 4/5 [He] saw 


PETTIFOGGING. 


fit. to address to the Editor..a letter pettifogging the hard 
case of his master. 

+Pettifog, a. and 5d.1 Ods. 

a, adj. = Pettifogging. b. sb. = Pettifopger. 

1647 Littvy Chr. Astrol, clxxxv. 821 That he shall have 
both the Civill and Common Lawyer and the pettifog 
Atturney against him. 1796 Cuaatorre Situ Marchnont 
IN. 44 T’wont do this time—you must try again, old pettifog, 

+Pe-ttifog, 54.2 Obs. Used as 1 paronomasia 
on petty fog = mist, and Pellifogging. 

1641 Mitton Pre/. Episc. 19 And thus much for this cloud 
I cannot say rather then petty-fog of witnesses, with which 
Episcopall men would cast a mist before us. 

Pettifogger (pe'tifpgor). Also 6-7 pety-, 
6-9 petty-fogger ; 6 petifoger, 7 dial. -voguer, 
petty foger. (Orig. somelimes as two words, 
petty fogger, and later often hyphened, pesti-fogeer, 
cic. First clement Petty adj., second obscure: 
cf. FoacEr! (but this was perhaps only a shorten- 
ing of petly-fogger). The general sense seems to 

the same as in Petriracror, of about the 
same age.]} 

l. A Icgal practitioner of inferior status, who gels 
up or conducts petty cases ; ¢sf. in an opprobrious 
sense, one who employs mean, sharp, cavilling 
practices; a ‘rascally ntlLorey’. 

1564-78 Butteyn Dial, agst. Pest, (1888) 19, 1] knowe theim 
verie well; they are two Pettifoggers in the Lawe, 1576, 
1577 Pettie fogger [see Foccer' 1). 1584 Leycesters Comm. 
(1641) 178 A most wicked Promoter, and wretched Petifoger, 
enriched himself hy other mens ruines. 1592 Nasue ?. 
fenilesse (ed. a) 6 Sergeant, Bencher, Counsailor, Atorney 
or petifoger. 60a Carew Cornwadil 4, The worst con- 
ditioned and least cliented Petivoguers. 1618 DEKKER // i? 
be not good Wks. 1873 111. 274 We mast all turne petti- 
foggers, and instead of gilt rapiers, hang buckram bags at 
our girdles. 1645 Mitton Co/ast, Wks. 1851 1V. 365 A meer 
and arrant petti-fogger, who lately was so hardy, as to lay 
aside his buckram watlet, and make himself a fool in Print. 
1746 H. Wacrote Corr. (1846) 1f. 142 He behaved so like 
an attorney the first day, and so like a pettifogger the 
second. 184 Macactay HW. //astings Ess. (1851) 623 The 
ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery and terror 
of an immense community. 1873 Loncr. Wayside Dstn i. 
Rhyme Sir Christopher 345 Morton of Merry Mount, That 
pettifogger from Furnival’s Ina. 

tb. Sometimes app. a professional name. Oés. 

1688 R. Wotme Armoury 11. 63/2 Officers of the Palatinate 
Courts in Chester. Assizes .. The Sollicitor. The Petty 
Fogers. Constable of the Castle [etc.]. rzax AZS. Par. Reg. 
Campton, Beds., 5 Apr., Burlied] John Strect of Shefford 
(Petty fogger). we 3 

2. transf. A petty practitioner in any depart- 
ment; a tyro; an empiric, pretender. 

t6oz Herrin tr, Olerndoerffer's Anat, 41 Laying open 
the Packe and Fardle of these circumferaneous Lugglers, 
and pedling Pettifoggers in Physicke. 1670 Eacharo Cont, 
Clergy az He had much better commit himselftaan epproved- 
of cobler or tinker,..than to be only a disesteemed petti- 
fogger, or empyrick in divinity, 1711 Puckie Clud § ars. 
41 That such petty-foggers aud retailers of news and politicks 
should pretend to teach their rulers haw to govern. 

3. Natlmaking. See quot. and cf. Foccer! 3. 

1871 A. S. Harvey in Gd. Words 610 A large proportion 
of the trade is in the hands of middlemen, called ‘ toggers ‘,— 
those who truck being known as ‘pettifoggers',—each of 
whom employs a certain number of naifmakers, 

4. A local name of a fish, the rockling. 

1880-4 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. & Irel. 1.315 Pettifogger and 
baud are said to have been two local names in Cornwall for 
some species of A/ofe//a [Rockling]. ' 

5. Comb, as pettifogger-like ad}. 

1729 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. ae Tt is saucy, im- 
pertinent, unmannerly, and pettyfogger-like, ta be making 
comparisons that are odious. 

Pettifoggery (pe'tifpgari). [f prec. + -y.] 
Pettifogging practice; legal chicanery. 

1653 Mitton /iredings 62 The last and lowest sort of thir 
arguments, that men purchas'd not thir ithe with thir land, 
and such like pettifoggerie, I omitt, «1693 Urguhart's 
Rabelais wi, xxxvi. 306 Under-hand tricky ..Cavilling, Petti- 
foggery. 1873 Athenaeum 28 Jan. 83 Code-making .. is 
going on with vigour in South America: and this ts not 
surprising, for the Spaniards left them a legacy of mis- 


cellancous pettifoggery. 
Pettifogging (petifpgin), vo’, sd. [f. as 


Pettiroc v. +-1No1,] The action of a pellifogger; 
legal trickery; chicanery, pettifoggery ; quibbling. 

3s80 Hottyaaxo Treas. Fr. Tong, Chieancrie, pety- 
fogging. 1611 Cotcr., Chtcanerie, wrangling, pettifogging + 
litigious or craftie pleading. 1630 X. Johnson's Kingd. & 
Comnrw, 171 (France} This Chiquanery (Petti-fogging) and 
multiplicitie of Pleaders, came first from the Po ‘court, 
when his seat was at Avignon, (as ny Author saith). 1651 
tr. De-las-Coveras' Don Fenise 129, | was forced to spend 
the greatest part of my goods in suites and pettiforgings, 
until I was forced to leave my country. 1843 H. Rocers 
Ess, (1860) 111. 80 Number Ninety [Tract for the Times], 
that singular monument of logical pettifogging. 


Pettifogging (pe'tifpgin), p//- a. [f as prec. 
+ -Ina 2] wie ing os a ttifogger or rascally 


attorney; mean, shifty, quibbling; also, pertataiog 


to or characteristic of pettifoggers. . 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne u. xxxvil, Petey-fogging Lawyer. 
1604 T. Waicut Céimact. Vears (ed. 2) 12 He was..a petty 
fogging Phisitian at his owne costs, as they be petty flags 
Lawyers thorow theyr owne sutes. 1649 Mitton one 
iv, To see some store of their Friends, and in the Roman, 
not the pettifogging sense, their Clients so neer about: ner 
1673 Daypen A moényna 1. i, This Fiscal, who | mn 
ignorant Advocate in Rotterdam, such as in 


PETTIFOGULIZE. 


call a Petty-fogging Rogue. 1759 Sterne Ty. Shandy 1. 
x], he character of this'ase man, said Dr. Slop,..seems to 
have been taken from some pettifogging lawyer amongst 

ou. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. tii, * You are’, continued Mr. 

ickwick,..‘a well-matched pair of mean, rascally, petti- 
fogging robbers’. 1874 L. Srmpurn (ours in Library (1892) 
I. iv. x17 The pettifogging cunning which supposes the 
gossips of lobhies..to be the embodiment of statesmanship. 

Pettifo'gulize, v, zonce-wd. [f. PertiFoccEt.] 
tntr, To quibble. Hence Pettifo-gulizer. 

1853 De Quincey Autobiog, Sk. Wks. 1. 59 So far from 
seeking to ' pettifogulise'—t.¢. to find evasions for any 
purpose in a trickster's minute tortuosities of construction. 
2bid. 60, 1 showed so much scrupulosity about the exact 
value and position of his words, as finally to draw upon my- 
self the vexatious reproach of being aba a ‘petti- 
foguliser’. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1 i. 77 This ‘petti- 
fogulising’. 

Pettigree, obs. form of PEDIGREE, 

+ Pettilashery, -lasserie, obs. corrupt forms 
of Jetty Laxceny: cf. LARCERY, 

159x GREENE Connie Catch. u. Wks. (Grosart) X, 118 
Commontly..called pilfering or petulacerie. 31592 — Slack 
Book's Messenger ibid. X1. 10 Filching, pettilashery, and 
such trifling toyes. 1613 R. Caworev 7adle Alpin, Pettia 
lasserte, stealing of things of no great value. 

Pettiloon, collog. perversion of PANTALOON, 

1858 Wivtk Mewvitte 7ildury Noge 174 Two pair of 
flannel ‘pettiloons’, as people call them now, thick winter 
trousers, 


Pettily (petili), ad. [f. Perry a. + -ty 2] 
In a petty, mean, paltry, or trivial way or manner. 

1840 Gen. P. Tuomrson “ere, (1842) V. 86 Nothing has 
been too grandly mischievous, or too pettily vexatious, for 
their doing, 1858 M. Pattison /ss. (1889) LH. 18 We should 
rather endeavour a unity of doctrine and spirit among 
Christians than pettily insist on establishing certain cere- 
monies, 1883 Srevenson Silverado Sg. (1886) 62 They are 
. pettily thievish, like the English gipsies, 

Pettiness (pe'tinés), [f. Perry @. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being petty; triviality, insignifi- 
cance ; little-mindedness ; an instance of this, a 
petty trait; formerly, a petty or trivial object. 

1g81 Muceastee Positions ii. (1887) 6 A petie companion, 
1 confesse, but till some better do deale, why may not my 
perinetse fullwelltake place? 1599 Suaks. fen. V, 1. vi. 136 

lis ransome, which must proportion the losses we haue borne 
».Which in weight to re-answer, his pettinesse would bow 
vnder. 1660 H. More Afyst. Godl. y. xv.175 These petti- 
nesses being below the Divine Majesty to catch at. 1845 
Brownine Pictor Lgnotus ad fin, See their faces, listen ta 
their prate, Partakers of their daily pettiness. 1872 Sterns 
in Mew. WV. de Coventria (Rolls) I. Pref. 15 A mean repro- 
duction of all the vices and of the fev pes nesses ofhis family. 

Petting, vd/.sb.: scc PET, 

Petting, f//.a. [f. Pet vl + -1ne2.] That 
pets. Hence Pettingly adv., in a petling manner. 

1895 KiptinG and Jungle Bk, 180 ‘Aown! Aowa}? said 
Mowgli pettingly, ‘1 have killed one striped ape.’ 

Pettish (petif), @. [f. Per sd.2 + -isu). 

But the earliest quots. precede our first example of the 
sh. and are not clearly connected with it in sense.] 

Subject to ‘ pets’ or fits of offended ill humour; 
in a pet; proceeding from, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a pet; impatiently angry; peevish, ill- 
humoured, petulant; easily ‘put out’, 

(1552 Huvoet, Petyshe, dpetuosus, 1570 Levins Manip. 
145/44 Pétish, egrets, iracundus.) a1591 R. GREENHAM 
Wks, (1599) 12, Lam pettish, lL am vncomfortable and vnquiet 
with them, with whom I] liue. @ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § 
Afon, iv. (1642) 272 He hecame pettish, wayward, frantick, 


blondy. 1653 Scnarer Civ. Afagistracy 17 The pettish 
Isrnelites (a people seldom if ever, pleased mat God’s present 
Providencies) who murmured under Moses. 1666 Pepys 


Diary 6 Aug, I checked her, which made her mighty 
pettish, 19794 Mas. Ranciirre Alyst. Udolpha xii, She 
received the apology with the air of a pettish girl. 1838 
Lytton Adice ut. vii, This was a very pettish speech in 
Evelyn, 1873 rf R. Green Letters (1901) 1.7, | was..too 
weak and pettish for the rougher horse-jokes of stronger boys. 

+ Pettiship. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. PETTY a. + 
-sutP.| Littleness; pettiness. 

1581 MuccasteR Positions xxxviii. (1887) 178 Some petie 
lowlinges .. will needes seeme like, where their petieship 
cannot light. 

Pe'ttishly, adv, [f. Pertisn+-ty2.] Ina 
pettish manaer; peevishly, petulantly. 

21619 Frrvcuer Aad Lover i. ii, Poorly, and pettishly, 
ridiculously To fling away your fortune? 1762 Steene 77, 
Shandy Y. xxxiii, He kept his fore-finger in the chapter :— 
not pettishly,—for he shut the book slowly. 1879 Miss 
Beaooon Clov. Foot xii, ‘Drip, drip, drip', cried Celia, 
pettishly, ‘ one of these odious Scotch. mists’. 

Pe'ttishness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being pettish ; peevishness, petulance. 

1645 Br. Haus. Xemedy Discontents xiv, Tosee his bounty 
contemned out of a childish pettishnesse, 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia un. iii, Cecilia [was) offended at her pettishness and 
folly, 1806 Zdiu. Rev. Y\I1. 162 The. .pettishness of dis. 
appointed selfishness. 1865 Mrs. Watney Gayworthys 
xxiii. (1879) 228 Her very little pettishnesses and vanitics 
were like the spring breeze. 

Pettit(e, obs. forms of Perit. 

Pettitoes (pe‘titauz), sé. ~/. Rarely in sing. 
Forms: a. sing, 6 pettytoe, petitoe, 8-9 pettltoe ; 
8. fl. 6 pettie toes, patitose, 6-7 petitoes, 7 
petti-, 7-8 petty-toes, pettytoes, 6— pettitoes. 
[Of uncertain origin; but before 1600 taken as 
Perry a. and foes, pl. of Tox. See Note below.] 

1. The feet of a pig, esp. as an article of food; 
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ig’s trotters; in earlier use the word seems to 

ave included the heart, liver, lungs, ctc., not only 
of the pig, bot of calves, sheep, and other animals. 

a, 1855 Braprorp in i> Eeel. Aten, (1721) IE. 
App. xlv, 133 Yf ye haue..halfe a Loyn of lean mutton: 
a Pygges Pettytoe, with half a dossen of gréne salletts. 
1597 BE. Cookerie 53b, The first courseat Supper. A Sallet, 
a Pigs Petitoe, powdered Beefe sliced. 1725 BrapLey Fam. 
Dict. sv. Pig's pettitoes, Take Pettitoes..cut them into 
halves, and let every Pettitoe be re up together, 

B. 1589 JV. Darrelf’s Exp. in H. Hall Z£liz. Soc, (1887) 
218 For dressinge ye mutton, rahbettes and a pigges pettie 
toes. 1597 24d Pt. Gd. Hus-wines fewell Bj b, For a Goose 
gibluts and pigges petitose. 1598 Frorto, /educeiy, all 
manner of feete, or petitoes drest to be eaten, as calues, 
sheepes, neates, or hogs feete, or pigs petitoes. 1607 Beav- 
mont Woman Hater 1, ii, Like the Table of a countrey 
Justice,..sprinkled over with all manner of cheap Sallads, 
sliced Beef, Giblets, and Petitoes, 1683 FE. Hookra Pref 
Pordage’s Mystic Div. 56 To giv the Pettitoes in alms 
wil not .. satisfi for stealing the Pig. 1793 Wotcotr (P. 
Pindar) Ef. to Pope Wks, 1812 111, 203 Calves’ Heads, Pigs 
Pettitoes, perform as well. 1861 Geo. Eviot Silas At. x, We 
cansend black puddings and pettitoes without giving thema 
flavour of our own egoism. ¢1875 M. Jewry Alodel Cookery 
79/2 When pettitoes are fried they should be first boiled. 

+b. fg. in expressions of contempt. Ods. 

1644-7 CLEVELAND Char, Lond, Diurn. 7 Brereton and 
Gell; two of Mars his Petty-toes, such snivelling Cowards, 
that it is a favour to call them so. 1647 Wann Simp. Cobler 
26 Futilous womens phansies; which are the very pettitoes 
of infirmity, the gyblets of pape toyes, 1648 
Jesus Blind Guide i. 17 Rather than this petty-toes ofa 

Pope can erre an haires breadth. 

2. The feet of a human being, esp. of a child; 
in quot. 1589 of an ape. 

1589 R. Harvey £¢. Perc. (1860) 7 The medling Ape..did 
wedne in his pettitoes, so fast between the two clefts that he 
stucke we the fecte for a saie. 1892 Lviv Midas i. iii, And 
you, Czelia, that would fain trip ens jour petitoes, 

uaks, IViut. 7 ty. iv. 619, 1708 T. Wano Eng, Ref (1716) 
146 His Grace..Stood therefore up on Petty-toes, 1884 
Sata Yourn. due South 1 xxiv. (1887) 323 The osseous 
structure of the tiny creature is yet perfect, even to the 
bones of the pettitoes. 

Jig. 1853 Gauven Sfierasf. 109 Particular congregations ; 
which are, but as the Pettitoes or little Fingers of the 
church. 

Hence + Pettitoe v. guér. (with 77) Ofs., to 
dance, move about on the toes. 

1651 Ocinny sop (1665) 180 Not in ioe Arts, like 
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Popish Pigs, To pettitoe-it ou the Organs Jigs. 

(Note. Petitoe, -foes, was in 17th c. taken by some (e. g. 
Skinner, 1671) as =F. petite ore (lit. ‘tittle goose') the 
giblets ofa goose, which is thus given in Cotgrave: ‘La petite 
ayé, the giblets of a Goose; also, the hellie, and inwards or 
intralls, of other edible creatures," The extended sense in 
the second part of this definition is not mentioned hy Littré 
(who has a number of transferred senses of a different kind), 
and it may really have been an English extension, nnd may 
show the actual way in which a word meaning the giblets of 
A goose was extended to the analogous parts cut off in 
dressing a pig or other animal, Among these were the feet 
to which the pl. sefé¢oes would seem naturally to point, and 
to which it may soon have been appropriated (cf. the quot. 
from Florio 1598). But if this is the history, it must have 
taken ploce within the space of a generation, since the first 
example of fa pyses pettytoe’is of 1555, and feftyfoes was 
evidently applied to toes or feet by 1589. It 1s to be noted 
that Cotgr. has also ‘Petitose [Fr.}, the garbage of fowle (an 
old word)’; but this is not given by Godefroy, and may 
some error. It may be worth inquiring whether petitoe was 
not orig. a simple adoption of Olt. pedztzo little, petty, small 
(Florio), quasi ‘ petties ', petty items.) 

Pettle (pe't'l), ». Se. and north. dial, [dim. 
or freq. of Per v1; see -uE.] 

1. trans. To pet, fondle, indnige. 

1719 Ramsay Answ. to Hamilton 10 July iv, Sae roos'd 
by ane of well-kend mettle, Nae sma’ did my ambition 
pettle, My canker'd critics ic will nettle. 1781 J. Hutron 
Tour Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., Pettie, to coax, play or toy with. 
1808 Jamteson, Pet, Petile, to fondle, to indulge, to treat 
asa pet. 1818 Scotr //rt, Afidl. xviii, They harle us to 
the correction-honse in Leith Wynd, and pettle us up wi' 
bread and water, and siclike sunkets. 1882 J. WaLKER 
Fauntl Auld Reekie, etc. 181 Auld Scotland's muse I've 
coaxed and pettled. 1889 Nicnotson Fotk-Sp. E. Vorks. 77. 

2. intr. To nestle; to cuddle (see CUDDLE v. 2). 

1855 Roxinson Whitsy Gloss.. To pettie, to cling to the 
mother's m asayoung child. 1876 Afid-Yorks. Gloss. 
s.v., Of a lamb and a sheep together, it will be said of the 
former, that ‘it pettles with its head against the old one’. 

Pettle, var. PaTtLE sé., a plough-staff, 

|| Petto (pertito).  [It. Zetto:—L. pectus breast.) 
The breast: i fetfo (It.), in one’s own breast or 
private intention ; in contemplation ; undisclosed. 

1674 Buiownt Glossogr. (ed. 4), / Petio (Ital.), in design, in 
the breast or thought, and not yet put in execntion. 1679 
J. Smitu Narrat. Pop. Plot 2 They reserved them in their 
Petto, to be made use of upon occasion. 1712 S. Sewatu 


Diary 29 Feb., I ask’d the Govr. to take a Copy of it: He 
said No, It should remain yet in Petto.,and put it in his 
Pocket. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. sors/t There. are Seven 


Cardinats still remaining in Petto, whose Names the Pope 
keeps Secret. 1772 //artford Merc, Suppl. 18 Sept. 1/1 
His Majesty nominated some new Counsellors and Senators, 
declaring..that he kept two in fefto, 1845 Disragwi Sydil 
iv. xiv, Great constitutional movements in petto. 

Pettrel, variant of PEITREL Oés. 

roe (peti), a (6) Forms: 4-7 pety, 
petti, 6-7 pettie, petie, pittie, (6 peti, pyty), 
6- petty. [In late ME. sety; phonetic spelling, 
after Fr. pronunciation, of Perit, which finally took 
the place of the earlier form.] 
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PETTY. 


+1. Small (in size or stature); below the ordinary 
or normal size. Obs. 

1393 Lanci. P. Pd. C. xvi. 84 And pouerte is a pety (2. 
petit) byng aperep nat to hus nauele. ¢1430 Lyoc. Afi. 
Poents (Percy Soc.) 45 Go pety quaier, and war where thou 
See 1s9z Grenne. Def Conny Catch Wks. (Grosart) 

I. 68 The Ale-wife vnles she nicke her Pots and Conny- 
catch her gnestes with stone Pottes and petty Cannes, can 
hardly paye her Brewer. , _ 

2. Of small importance, inconsiderable, insignifi- 
cant, trivial ; little-minded, ‘small’. 

1581 Mutcaster Posilions Ep. Ded. (1887) 7, 1 know your 
Maiesties pacience to be exceeding great in verie petic 
arguments, 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Loue Ep. Ded., 
In turning out this my pettie poore flocke vpon the open 
common of the wide world. 1591 SuaKs. 7vo Gent. Ww. i. 
52 And I [was banished] for such like petty crimes as these, 
1 — Merch. V. 1. i 12 Your Argosies with portly 
saile.,.Do ouer-peere the pettie Traffiquers. 1597-8 Bacon 
E1s., Expenee (Arb.) 54 Commonly it 1s lesse dishonourable 
to abridge pettie charges then to stoupe to pettic gettings, 
1649 Jer, Tavtor Gi, xem. ut. Disc. ix. 124 Extirpate petty 
curiosities of apparell, lodging, diet. 1666 Drvpen Ann. 
AMiraé. ccxiii, His birth perhaps some petty village hides. 
1713 SteeLe Guard, No. 20 P8 Our ee animosities. 1779~- 
81 fouxsox L. Py Denham Wks, 11, 81 Most of these petty 
faults are in his first productions. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
II. 112 Those petty evils which make prosperous men miser- 
able. 1871 R. Extrs Cafsedtes i. 4 You of old did hold them 
Something worthy, the a witty nothings. 1875 WHITNEY 
Life Lang. viii. 142 1 is rather petty to link such an 
element to the name of an Italian doctor. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merch, \. 149 General dealers in petty wares. - 

3. Of persons or things in expressed or implied 
comparison with others: Minor, inferior; of 
secondary rank or importance; subordinate; on 
a small scale. 

Sometimes hyphened or combined with a sb. as pelyhing, 
petifalconer, pettic-inne, petty-raint, pelly-sphere, etc See 
esp, petty dag, petiy canon, and the others mentioned in 5. 

1523 in 10/4 af Hist. MSS. Comnt. App. ¥. 328 The 
marchant pete of the pittie rode [crucifix] within the 
cathedral chirc 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 22 
The principal! braunches, the vij gyftes of the holy goost ; 
the inij pety braunches, the iiij cardynall vertues. 1g§2 in 
Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. xvi. 313 Suspicious men .. as 
shalhe thought to bee petie pickers, 1570 Foxe 4. 4 Af. 
(ed. 2) 204/2 He [Edgar] being at Chester, viii. kinges (called 
in histories Swéregu/i) to wit, petykings, or vnderkings, 
came and did homage to him, 1570 Levins Manip, 112/7 
Petie, seeundarius. 1575 Turverv. Falconrice 354 The peti 
falconers and novices which know not what it_meaneth. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 284 Aden and Zibyth, two 
pettie Kingdomes in Arabia. 1649 G. Damien. 7rinarch., 
Rich, {1,ccxxxiv, Now the Machine moues on enery wheele, 
And Petty-Sphzers contribute to the whole. 1655 Futtea 
Ch. Hest. WW. vic §14 William Wickwane, Arch-Bishop of 
York .. esteemed a petty-saint in that Age, 1659 Wooo 
Life Mar, (O. H.S.) 1. 273 An alehouse or pettie-inne for 
travellers, called The Checquer. 1665 Bovte Occas, Reji. 
Iv. xvii. (1848) 268 Those petty Thefts for whic es con- 
demn Men. 1711 Apptson Sect. No. 70 P he Barons, 
who were then so many petty Princes. 1764 Gotosm. Trav. 

2, 1 fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 1831 J. W. 
Crores in C. Papers 5 Apr., Petty shopkeepers and small 
farmers. 1879 Froune Czsar viii. 70 Mithridates was once 
more a petty Asiatic prince existing upon sufferance, 

th. Letly (petit, pety-) school; a school for 
little boys [see B. 1]; a junior or preparatory 
school. So petty ( petty-) form, the junior form. 

155g-6 Louth Ree, (1891) 140 Item paide .. at suche tyme 
as the petie scole was in making, xls. [1580 Futxe A/artiall 
Confut. w. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11. 163 Which .. he would 
not have done in his petite School at Winchester] 1590 in 
Hakluyt's Voy. (1904) VI. 361 All private and pety-schooles, 
1674 WVidl 9. Storie (MS.), Poor children taught at a petty 
school..till they can go to Wakefield Free School. 1718 
FHickes & Netson ¥. Ketilewedd 1. ii. ae was first put to 
a petty School. “aes Brit. Mag, 112 He was placed. .near 
the Bottom of the Petty-Form. 1818 Bextnam Ch. Eng. 
116 The career. .from the petty form at Eton or Westminster, 
up to the examining Chaplain’s study. 

+4. repr. F. petit, in petty master = PETIT- 
MAITRE ; petly nephew, son =great-nephew, grand- 
son. Oés. , 

1611 Speep /isl, Gt, Brit. 1x, xxiv. § 32 One being Petty 
Nephew, the other Grand-child of Francis the first. 1625 
Liste Du Bartas, Noe 124 Joktan, the double Pety-son ol 
Sem, that is whose double grandfather Sem was. 1707 
Reflex. upon Ridicule 200 A sort of Petty Master, that 
thinks himself very Modish. — 

5. In special collocations, as petty average: 
see quots. and AVERAGE 56.2 2; tpetty boy: see 
quot.; tT petty brain = BRAiNLET; t petty budget, 
a small bag; applied attrib. to a lawyer; cf. pelz- 
Jestor, pettifogger, petty cash, small cash items 
of receipt or expenditure ; whence petty cash-book; 
+ petty coy = pefly-cotion: see CoTTON sb, 7, and 
quot.; petty custom, -s, duty charged upon goods 
coming to market: see parva eustuma in CUSTOM 
sb. 4; petty dancers, the Northern Lights; petty 
exchange: sec quot.; + petty farm, the farming 
of the petty customs; + petty gladen, obs. name 
of Gladiolus; + petty John, a small poiat; petty 
orders = minor orders: see ORDER 56.6; petty 
pan, a small pan (with various local definitions) ; 
+petty panic, Tumer’s name for Canary-grass, 
Phalaris canariensis ; petty-point Se., some kind 
of stitch, ? = tent-stitch ; petty rice = QUINOA; 
+ petty watch, an old name of coast-guards; 
petty weal, a petty state, province, etc. [sug- 


PETTY. 


gested by common meal]; tpetty-world, a 
microcosm. Also Petry Bac, PErry canon, 
Putty carTatn, PETTY GOD, PETTY OFFICER, q. v. 
as Main words; and peffy Care, CHAPMAN, -WOMAN, 
ConsraBte, Juror, Jury, Larceny, Seraeanty, 
-TRY, SESSION, SINGLES, TALLY, TITHE, TREASON, 
View, and names of plants, as Zetty CoTrox, Map- 
per, Moret, Muawort, MULLEIN, SPURGE, WHIN: 
for which see these sbs, 

31848 Arnovin AZar, Jnsur. 1 v. (2866) 11. 829 Small 
charges occurring regularly in the usual course of the 
voyage > are called "petty averages. 1865 [sce Averace 
s6.* 2). 1867 Smytit Satlor's Word-bk., Petly average, 
small charges borne ney by a ship, and partly by a 
cargo, such as expenses of towing, &c. 2688 R. Hoime 
Armoury ws 292/12 A *Petty Boy, or a Shoomakers petty 
Boy. . Instruments belonging to the Cordwiners Occupation: 
and are used generally for their burnishing and smoothing 
down the Stitches, and to pair pieces of Leatherupon. 1668 
Cunperren & Cote Sarthol. Anat. i. Introd. 127 The 
contained [parts] are the Brain, the *Petty-brain, and the 
Marrow. cxsso Wyll of Deuyll (1825) Biv, To enery of 
these *Pety bouget men of law and Tearmers, 0 couple of 
Geldynges. 1834 J. Bowatne Alvin. Mor., Perseverance 139 
Jonas kept what is called the “petty cash in the merchant’a 
counting-house, that is, he was charged with the payment 
of all the small sums for the ordinary expenses of the 
business. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Petty Cash-book, 
& book for entering small receipts and payments, 1736 
Arnswortu, “Petty coy (berb), Gnaphaliun: minus (app. 
meaning Filagotninima), 144a Rolls of Parit. V. 63/1 Your 
grete Customes and “petit Customestbere. 1450 /éid. 188/1, 
xl li, in the ahs Custume of London. 1482 Zdid. 
Of oure petite Custume in oure Port of London, 1723 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6154/1 An Act..for discontinuing Payment of the 
oh ustoms (at Edinburgh]. 1635 L. Foxe Voy. 
N. West (Hakl, Soc.) I. 313 At clocke 22, there was 
*Pettiedancers or henbanes (as some write them) North in 
the firmament, betokening a storme, to follow within 24 
houres. 1888 A. H. Maaxttam in Ga. Words Feb. 118/2 
These luminous patches occasionally seen with aurora are, 
I think, the same so frequently alluded to by the old navi- 
Rators as the ‘pettiedancers’, 1682 Scaatett Exchanges 2 
This Exchange is two-fold, viz. An Exchanging of Monyes 
for Monyes, one Coyn or sort for another; and a giving of 
Money upon Exchange for a Bill, &c. The former of these 
is *Petty Exchange, the latter Real. 1707 E, Cuanpea- 
Layng Pres, St. Ape tu, t11, 384 Commissioners .. have the 
whole Charge and Management ofall her Majesty’s Customs, 
(the *Petty-farms excepted) in all the Ports in England. 
160r Hottano Pliny 11. 92 The *pety Gladen or Sword. 
grasse. /bid.gg {n tbe range of these bulbous and onion- 
tooted plants, some place the root of Cyperus, that is to 
say, of Gladiolus (é. Petie-gladen, Flags, or Sword-wort). 
3640 Brome Sparagus Gard. 1. ili, t have a many small 
jests, “petty Johns,as Icall"hem. 1644-7 Curvetana Char, 
Lond. Diurn., etc. Poems, etc. (1677) ro4 It is a Maxim... 
That the only way to win the Game is to play Petty Johns. 
3679 V. Atsor Afelins Ingnirend. wv. 291 To call them 
[i, e. Chiist's institutions] the Circumstantial, tbe Accidents, 
the minutes, the Punctiltos, and, if need be, the Petty-Johns 
of Religion. 1747-41 Cuamauas Cycl. sv. Orders, The 
“petty, or minor Orders, are four: viz. those of door-keeper, 
exorcist, reader, and acolyth... Those in petty orders may 
marry without any dispensation. 1724 Mrs. Mantay Adv, 
Rivella 62 The Daughter of a poor *Petty-pan Merchant, 
1Bas Jamieson, Pettie-pan, s.2 white-iron mould for pastry. 
1905 Eng. Dial. Dict, Suppl., Petty pon, a small, round, 
earthenware pan in which mince-pies ‘and otber tarts are 
baked. 26a Tuxnra Herbal ut, 83, | hane as yet heard no 
English name of Phalaris, but for lak of a better name it 
ete called *peti panik, of the likenes that it hatb with the 
ryght panic. 163a in 14th Rep. Hist. ACSS. Comm. App. 
‘ir, 235 Ane waistcott of Ee taffitie, wroght with *pettie. 
point. 2825 Jamizson, Petlie-sornt, a particular kind of 
sewing stitch. we Stinonns Dict, Trade, * Petty-rice, a 
name in Peru for the white seeds of Chenopodium guinoa, 
1374 Rolls of Parlt, WU. 334/a De chescun Hundred, des 

untees sur la Mer sont trovez sur la garde de Mier pur 
Enemys aliens certeins gentz q'est appelle *Petti-Wacche, 
16a8 Wiraar Srit, Rememb, 202 Should the Common- 
wealth herself oppose These corporations ., it would scarce 
obtaine That_pow'r which could these *Petty-weales re- 
Straine. 1605 Campen Remt,7 A *pettie world within bimselfe. 

TB, sé. 1. A little boy at school; a boy in a 
lower form; a junior schoolboy. Ods. 

1589 Nasuz Afartins Alonths minde To Rdr. 7 Some of 
them... were the Petties and Punies of Hates neste whereof 
old Martin was the master. 1600 HoLianp Livy uu. xiiv, 
117 There were the Schooles for peties kept, of reading and 
Mriting. 1607 Stat. in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892) 7% 
This schole is not ordained for petties but for grammarians. 
3617 Minsneu Ductor, A Petie in his crosse rowe..an ABC 
scholler, 1670 Hacker Ads, IWilliants 1. (1692) 37 Mr, 
Lamb .. came by bolding fast to Fortune's middle eer: 
from a schoolmaster that taught petties, to a Proctor in 
Christian Courts. 185 THackeaay Vewcomes iv, A junior 
ensign being no more familiar with the Commander-in-Chief 
at the Horse Guards.. than the newly-breeched infant in the 
Petties with a senior boy in a tailed-coat. 

& 1613 Jackson Creed ww, xiv. § 8 The School of 

hrist, in which all in tbis life are but ‘parvuli ', petties or 
children. 1619 W. Sctaren Arf. 2 Thess. (1630) 26 Even 
of sucb = amongst vs, Papists hane taken notice so 
farre, as by them to make our Church odious. 

2. A privy or latrine ; = /12t/e-hontse (LITTLE @, 13). 

Widely prevalent in familiar use. 

Petty-auga, -auger, corrupt ff. Praova. 

Petty Bag, petty-bag. Oés.exc. Hist. (See 

uot. 1658.]} An office formerly betoneite to the 

ommon Law jurisdiclion of the Court of Chancery, 
for suits for and against solicitors and officers of that 
court, and for process and proceedings hy extents 
on Statutes, recognizauces, sctre facias, to repeal 
letters patent, ete.: sce also CLERK 6c. 
Vou. VIL. 
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1632 in Crt. & Times Chas. I (1848) 11. 102 Some forty 
officers more of the same court, as cursitors, filazers, petty 
bags, hanaper, &c. 1631 Weever Ane. Fun. Alon. 440 
Clarke of the Petit Bagge. 1646C. Waren fist. Independ. 
1.83 Mr. Pury the Petty-bag Office, besides 1000/, formerly 
givenhim. 1654 Gataner Disc. A fol. 45 A Gentleman, one 
of the Petti-Bag, who pretended a Title. 2658 Picts 3. v.. 
Clerks of the Petit bag, three officers of Chancery who recor 
the return of all inquisitions out of every Shire, all liveries 

anted in the Court of Wards, make all Patents of Customes, 

augers, Controllers, etc., each record being put in 2 petit 
or little leather bag; whence they had the denomination of 
Clerks of the Petit bag. 1797 Afonthly Mag. U1. 48 The 
specification of this idee as enrolled in the Petty bag 
office. 1852 Dickens Sicak Ho, i, Maces, or petty-bags, or 


| privy-purses. .all avin 1896 Scaactti-Biro Guide Pub, 
ta 


t, 10 & 12 Vict.,c. 94, the Clerks 


Rec. (ed. 2) Introd, 14 By 1 erie 
lerk, and the 


of the Petty Bag were reduced toa single 
office was finally abolished in 1889. 

Petty canon, pe:ttica‘non, 0s. Also 
6 petichanon, 7 peticanon, 8 petit-canon. A 
Minor Canon: see CANon 2 2, 

1530 Pascr. 7H? Pety cannon, sicairc, 1546 Afezt. 
Rion (Surtees) UIT, 15, ix Chauntries.. the Incumbentes 
wherof be bounde to be presente in the Quere of the saide 
Churche at all the service..and be named Petichanons. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 71 Thei..went in to the 
pettycannons and fowte there. 1662 J. Baanaro Praclat. 
Ch. Eng. 25 That the Vi Peticanons, singing men and 
boyes, with the rest be turned into Schollers. 1 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. U1. 136 One Dean, and seven Prebendaries 
- besides Petit-canons, Singing-men, and Choristers. 

t Petty captain, gi Pome Obs. 
Also 5 pety-capteyne, 6-7 petit-capteyn, etc. : 
see Perry, Petit, Capraty. An officer below a 
captain; a lieutenant. Also formerly used to 
render various ancient titles, e.g. centurion. 

¢€1420 Lvpc. Asin of Gods 63s As for pety capteyns 
many mother wase. /éid, 1093 Whyle these pety-capteynes 
susteyned thus the feelde. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. mt. 
ix. 185, I telle the that the pety captayne whiche ts vndre 
the captayne princypall bd not godely doo this, 2526 
Tinoace Matt. xxvit. 54 When the pety Captayne..sawe 
the ertb quake. 1 Privy Council Acts (1890) Il. 160 
Every captain to give yearely ij’; eve! Hentai xij, 
1563 Gocoinc C2sar (1565) 30 The old beaten soldiors, and 
the peticapteynes (centuriones)], and those that had the 
charge of the men of armes, were sore troubled. 1586 J. 
Hooxesa Hist. Irel. in Holinshed V1. 95/t Holland, petit 
ge to the earle of Salisbury. 1633 T. Starrorp Fac. 
Hié. t, i. 12 Two shillings by the day for a petty Captaine. 

Pettycoite, -cote, obs. forms of Petricoat. 

+ Petty-fi'dian. Obs. nonce-wd, [f Petry a. 
+L. fid-és (aith + -1aN.] One ‘of little faith’. 

1647 Trapp Comur, Matt, viii. 26 O ye of little faith. Ye 
pelt Pansy He calleth them not nullifidians. 24d. xiv. 
3r Thou petty-fidian, small-faith: Christ chides Peter, and 
yet helps him. 

+ Petty go'd, pe'ttigod. 0%:. Also6 petit 
God, petigod, petti-god, ete. [f. Petty a. + 
Gop.] A minor or inferior deity, a demigod, 
So + Pe:ttygo’ddesa. 

1583 J. Bear Haddon's Answ. Osor. 58 Renouncing the 
necessary helpes of pettygodds and pettygoddesses, inter- 
cession is made bere onely vnto Christ. 1585 FetnersTons 
tr. Catfoin on Acts viii. 13 This man, whom the Samaritans 
counted a petit God, 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's A/rica 1. 39 
They honour those doctours and priests,..as if they were 
petie-gods. 1610 Be. Hatt Afol. Brownists xlv, The 
maiestie of Romish petti-gods.. was long agone, with Mitbra 
and Serapis, exposed to the laughter of the vulgar, 1716 
Bracwart Wes, (1723) I. soq Putting up Prayers to the 
Saints departed, as to a sort of pett is in Heaven, 

Petty-oager, corruption of Prracua. 

Petty officer. [Perry a. 3.] 

1. generally. A minor or inferior officer. 

2877-87 Hotinsneo Chron. 1. 53/2 Petie officers to oversee 
and overrule the people. 2 ARrer Theor, Warres ut. 
ii. 45 There be many petie officers vsed amongst vs. 1603 
Suaxs, Meas. for M1. ii. 112. : - 
2. spec. Av officer in the na ee in 
tank to a non-commissioned officer in the army. 

2760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) IM. 14 IT need not 
describe to you tbe situation of a petit officer. 1768 J. 
Byzon Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 28 It was very hard upon 
ae Officers. 2Bgo R.H. Dana Bef, Afast xx. 60 He 
bad been a petty officer on board the British frigate Dublin. 
1867 Suytu Sarlor's Word-bh., Petty officer, a divisional 
seaman of the first class, ranking with a sergeant or corporal. 

Petuis, obs. Sc. form of Prrzovs, 

Petulacerie: see PETTILASHERY. 

Petulance (petislins). [a. F. péfnlance (1529 
in Hatz,-Darm.), ad. L. petu/antia: see next and 
“ANCE. (In sense 2, influenced by petted, pettish, 


“ete.)] The fact or quality of being petulant. 


1. Wanton, pert, or insolent behaviour or speech ; 
self-nssertlveness ; wantonness, immodesty; sauci- 
ness, insolence; rudeness. Now rare or Obs. 

1610 B. Jonson Masgue Oberon 159 Satyrs, leave your 
petulance, And go frisk about and dance. 1656 STANLEY 
flist. Philos, vi. (1701) 243/1 Behave not your self towards 
Greece Tyrannically or ly, for one argues Petulance, 
the other hemtting. £728 Younc Love Fame nt, 105 Bat time 
his fervent petulance may cool; For tho’ he is a wit, he is 
no fool. 179: Boswett. Johnson an. 1738 (1816) I. 94 The 
Petulance with which obscure Scribblers. .treat_men of the 
most respectable character and situation. 1816 J. Giccurist 
Philos. Etynt, 196 To repel the petulance of bollow upstart 
pretension, 1818 Scorr //rt. Alidd. x, With the petulanco 
of youth she pursued her triumph over her prudent elder 
Sister. 

b. A petulant or saucy expression. 


PETULCOUS. 


1741 in Richardson's Pamela (ed. 2) 1. Introd. 26 Naughty 
contains, in one single significa petulance, twenty thousand 
inexpressible delicacies! 1851 Cancvie Sterling tu ili. (1874) 
11a At times too he could crackle with his dexterous petu- 
lances, making the air ell like needles round you. 

2. Peevish or pettish impatience of opposition 
or restraint; peevishness, petlishness, 

1784 Cowren Task 1. 436 The spleen is seldom felt where 
Flora reigns; The low'ring eye, the petulance, the frown. 
2880 W. Tavino Sk. B&. 1. 102 The same weakness of mind 
that indulges absurd < ear produces petularice in 
disappointment. 1848 W. H. Keciy tr. Z. Blanc’e Ast. 
Ten Y. 1. 251 Charles X.'s appearance was tranquil,..but 
the sight of a bit of tricolo ribbon, or a slight neglect 
of etiquette, was enough to excite his petulance. 1876 J. 
Savnozrs Lion in Path iv, Her face wore something of 
a ee ey child's wistfulness and petulance. , 

Petulancy (petislinsi). (ad. L, petudanira, 
n. of qualily f. pete/dnt-enz PETULANT : see -ANCY.] 

ti. = Perucance 1. Oés. 

1 W. Cuunincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 38 So folishe 
(whether it sprong of petalancye, or ignoraunce, I knowe 
not) as to affirme the Heauens to be flat. 2598 Mears 
Falind. Tamia 275b, Lasciulousnesse and petulancie in 
poetrie mixt pik ow and pleasing matters ls very 
pestilent. 160g RK. Caworey Table Alph., Petulancie, 
wantonnes, sancines. 2646 J. Haut. Hore Vac. 152 Pride 
and petulancy are inseparable companions of victory. 1673 
Lady's Call, wu ii. $14 God..will not make acts of repea' 
to satisfie the petulancy of a few masterless women. 1714 
Steere Spect. No. 528 pA certain lascivious Manner which 
all our young Gentlemen use in Publick, and examine our 
Eyes with 2 Petulancy io their own, which is a ek | 
Affront to Modesty. 2748 Curstear, Ledt, (1774) b.350 The 
freqoentation of Courts checks this petulancy of manners. 

2. = PETULANCE 2. rare. 

ie Steere Speci. No. 370 Pp 1 The Petulancy of a peevish 
old Fellow, who loves and bates he knows not why, is very 
excellently performed by..Mr. William Penketbman. 1684 
Tennyson Becket t iit, Thou goest beyond thyself in 
petulancy ! r 

Petulant (pe‘lidlant), a.(sé.) Also 7-8 erron. 
petulent. [a. F. péts/ant (1350 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L, petulant-em, pr. pple. of *pets/dre, dim. of 
pelére to aim at, seek, quasi ‘to aim at or assail 
in jest’, In sense 3, which is not found in L. or 
Fr., app. influenced by petted, pettish.] j 

L. Forward or immodest in speech or behaviour ; 
wanton, lascivious. Now rare. 

15899 Manston Sco. Villanie ts. xi, Deride me not, though 
{ seeme petulant To fall into i chops. a 1625 FLercuer 
& Mass. Laws Candy 1 i, I have both nurs'd and 
train'd up to Her petulant humours, and been glad to bear 
them, 21683 Tryon [Vay to Mealth 277 Comes: -amongst 
Lascivious and Petulent Men and Women, through various 
sorts of Vncleanne: which are against God's Law. 1783 
Hates Axntig. Chr. CA. it. 20 Amongst the lively, petulant, 
and licentious inhabitants of Alexandria. 1859G. Mereorra 
R. Feverel WA, v. 128 The air of petulant gellantry. 

2. Pert; saucy; insolent; rude. ow rare. 

1605 B. Jonson fp ome tt1, fi, Look, see, these petulant 
things, How they have done this! ¢ 1611 Cuarman 
Iliad x\x, 27 The petulent swarm Of flies. 1650 Bucwer 
Anthropomet, 256 A kind of Back-biting mockery, pro- 
ceeding from mans petulant wit and invention. 1693 
Drvoen Disc. Orig. & Progr. Satire Ess, (Ker) 11. 23 The 
petulant scribblers of this age. 1739 T. Cooxe Tales, Pro- 
posals, etc. 124 Mr. Theobald is treated in so unhandsome, 
foolish, and petulant, a Manner, thro the Dunciad. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. vii. 11.175 He is..as fair a mack as 
factious animosity and petulant wit could desire. | 

3. Displaying peevish or pettish impatience and 
irritation, especially on slight occasion. — 

1755 Jounson, Peevish, petulant, waspish, easily offended. 
qh Miss Buanav Ceeflia v. iii, He was grown so ill. 
humonred and petulant. 1830 D'Isranui Chas, J, III. v.72 
Laud was petulant, passionate, and impatient of contradic- 
tion, 1866 Emarsou Eng. Traits, Alannere Wks. (Bohn) 
IL 46 The Englishman is very petulant and precise about 
his accommodation at inns, and on the road. 2874 Garen 
Short Hist. viii. § 2. 470 The address was met by a petulant 
scolding from James. 1888 Hume Amc. Midas. iil, With 
a petulant gesture she hurled the rose out of the window. 


B. sé. A petulant person (esp. in sense A. 3). 
1683 Suanweie Lance. Wickes 1. Wks. 1720 LI]. 225 Come, 
good petalant, Mr. Chop-logick, pack up your few oe 
And leave my house. 1785 A/an No. 2. 4 Can satire be too 
sharp for such petulants? 1893 T, M. Haacy in Westen. 
Gaz. 2 Nov. 2/1 Hostile journalists..pursued Mr, Parnell 


| at the outset of his Parliamentary career as a bore, a 


blunderer, and a petulant. 

Petulantly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2] In a 
petulant manner; insolently, wantonly; pertly; 
with peevish or pettish Impatience. 

16ro Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God t i. (1620) 2 Those .. 
most petolantly insulting ouer Christs servants. 1737 
Paaneta Homer's Batrachom. t. Poems (1722)88 My flow'ry 
Wreaths they petulantly spoil, And rob my chrystal Lam of 
feeding Oil. 1838 Emerson A/isc. Papers, Milton Wks. 
(Boba) 111. 300 Jobnson petulantly taunts Milton with 
‘reat promise and small performance’. 188: W. Coutins 
Ei. Robe ii, | am sorry I spoke so petulantly and so unfairly. 

+Petwilcous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. peteleus 
butting, wanton, frisky (f, eéére to aim at, assail, 
etc.: ef. Aiudcus gaping, f. hiare to gape) + -0us.] 
Botting ; wantonly ag, pei ™) ~~" 

Fiat Lyx ui. § 13 (1665) 5st 4 oo 

a "a ‘and bis fellow pecileads rams in order by 

charitable admonition. i. 

So + Petn'icity, offensive forwardness or temeerty . 

1628 T. Mortox cage ele in bo Vi me — 
q , therefore, mu me t ulcity ts0ey 

pare ahouid dare toimpute a Popish affection tohim. 


PETUN. 


i Petun (pitun, pe'tan). Obs. Forms: 6-8 
petum, 7 pitum, 7- petun. fa. F. gefun (in 
16th c. also Aedunt), a. Guarani pecy (nasalized y, 
nearly = F, ##).] Anative South American name 
of tobacco, formerly partially in English use. 

[1547-55 tr. Captivity H. Siade 1, xxii. (Hakd. Soc) =a 
The soothsayer. .fumigates it with a herb which they call 
Bitin.] 1577 Framrton Joy/ul News u. 42 h, Many haue 
giuen it the name, Pefusm, whiche is in deede the Bro r 
name of the Hearbe, as they whiche haue traueiled that 
Countrey can tell. 1600-14 Newe Aletamorphoris (N.), 
Peton [errox. Puten]., Tobacco cald, most soveraigne 
herbe approved, And nowe of every gallant greatly loved. 
1616 Surrt. & Markn. Country Farnte 219 To make 
triall of this hearbe, caused the wound of a dogge to be 
rubbed with sublimate, and then presently after to be 
zpplied the juice of Petum, together with the substance and 
all. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 1Wé&s, (1630) (N.), Whereas 
..the hearb (alias weed) ycleped tobacco, (alias) trinidado, 
alias, petun, alias, necocianum, a long time hath been in 
eontinuall use and motion. 1763 tr. Charlevoix’ Acc. Voy. 
Canada 239 (Stanf.) A sort of Petun, or wild tobacco, grows 
everywhere in this country. [1874 Burton in Captivity H. 
Stade (Hakl. Soc.) Introd. 65 In the Brazilian tongue the 
terminal -y was Tg mostly like the Greek y-psilon 
and the French U._ Thus, Pity, tohacco, was phonetically 
written Betum and Pitun. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex. s. vey When 
they [the Caribs] smoked it, they called it tabaco, and when 
they snuffed iz, petun.) ' 

Petu'ncele. rare. [a. F. péfoncle (1555 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. Zectuncud-ws, dim. of peeten a scal- 
lop.] A small scallop-shell. 

1854 Bannam Halieud. 42 The hest nidus for all kinds of 
coquillages, oysters, scallops, the petuncles (whence we 
derive our purples). 

Petune (piti#n),v. [a. F. petune-» (1612 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) to smoke tobacco, f. fess: see 
Prtun.] ¢vans. To spray (tobacco) with a liquid 
intended to produce flavour or aroma. 

goa in Wester Suppl. 

Petunia (pitizenia), Bot, [mod.L. (Jussieu 
1789), f£. Peron: so called from its close botanical 
affinity to the tobacco plant.] 

1. A genus of ornamental herbaceous plants 
(N.O, Solanaceer or Atropacez) nearly allied to 
tobacco, natives of South America; they bear 
white, violet or purple, and variegated funnel- 
shaped flowers. Also, a plant or flower of this. 
1825 Curtis's Sot. Mag. LIN. 2552 Petunia Nyctaginifiora, 
Large-flowered Petunia... Found by Commersen on the 
shores of Rio de Plata. 1846 Linarev Veg. Kingit, 621 
Solanacex...Genera..ii. Petunia. 1861 WavTe Metvinre 
Good for Nothing 11. 169 A splendid confusion of verbena, 
Petunia, anemone, and calceolaria spangled with spots of 
gold. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 202/3 The Petunia, although 
Pg cite may also be successfully grown as an annual, 

. The dark violet or purple colour of the petunia. 
Also attrib, 

1891 Daily News 19 Jan. 3/1 Woollen materials. .in dark 
tones of red, russet,.. violet, pansy, dahlia, petunia, &c. 1892 
Léid, 18 June 3/3 The yoke was of petunia velvet with a 
deep frill of lace. 3894 Westu:. Gaz. 26 June 8/2 The 
Duchess wore a very rich costume of petunia and black. 

| Petuntse (petuatsé, pitentsé). Also 8-9 
petunze, petuntze, g pehtuntae. [Chinese 
(Mandarin) ga?-¢za-tza, f. pat (dial. peh, fe) white, 
#uu a mound, stone + -/22, a formative ending. Also 
in F, pétunsé.] A white earth, prepared in China 
by pulverizing and levigating a partially decom- 
posed granite, probably a mixture of kaolin with 
quartz and felspar; used in combination with 
kaolin in the manufacture of Chinese porcelain. 
The name has also been applied to similar earths 
prepared in other countries. Also aéfrié. 

1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl. s.v. Porcelain, There are two 
kinds of earths..used in the composition of porcelain,.the 
second, called petunse, is 2 plain white, but exceedingly 
fine, and soft to the touch. /4id., For the finer porcelains 
they use equal quantities; four parts of kaulin to six o 

tunse for moderate ones; and never less than one of 

aulia to three of petunse, for the coarsest. 1764 CROKER 
Dict. Arts & Sc. s.v. China-Ware, The preparation of 
petunse is by pounding the stone till it be reduced toa ve 
fine powder. 1794 Suttivan View Mat, 1. xxix. 440 Felt 
spar, Or petuntre, is generally opaque. 1868 Dana Min, 
(ed. 5) 475 The petuntze (peh-tun-tsz) of the Chinese..is a 
quartzose feldspathic rock, consisting largely of quartz. 
1879 J. J. Younc Cerain, Art 53 The manufacture of hard 
rcelain was begun at Sévres in 31769, the quarries of 

t, Yrieix supplying both the kaolin a: tuntse, 1883, 
Binns’ Guide Wore. Porcelain Whs. 14 Petites is the 
decomposed granite rock found in Cornwall. Composed of 
quartz, felspar partially decomposed, and a talcose material. 

Petuous, petwys, obs. forms of Prreous. 

Petwood (petwud). [Corruption of Burmese 
name Afet-wiin or pet-woon (Watt Dict. Econ. 
Prod. Ind. 1889).] A large timber tree, Berrya 
Ammonilla or mollis, N.O. Teliacex, found in 
Burma, Southem India, Ceylon, the Philippines; 
also its timber, called also 7yincomalee wood. 

3866 Treas, Bot., Petwood, Berrya mollis. [190% J. S. 
Gamate Man, Ind. Timbers (ed. 2) 107 The Trincomali 
Wood... Petwin, Burm.; Halmillila, halmilla, Cingh. 
¢whence the specific name).] 

Pety, Petyte, obs. forms of Perry, Perit. 

Petycioun, -cyon, obs. forms of Petition, 

Petygre, -grewe, -gru, obs. ff. PEDIGREE. 

Petygree, butcher’s broom: see PETTIORFE. 
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_tPety pernaunt, petyperny. 00s. Usually 
in £7. ¥orms (pl.): 5 pety(peti) perna(u)ntea, 
perneis, perneux, perneya, pernollys, pernys. 

[Derivation of seeond element unceriain: perth. 
pernant = prenant, pt. pple. of prendre to take.} 
Akind of pastry, app. akin to pacr buff (Parn 50.2), 

The » has often been printed as x (v) by editors, ete. 

¢ 1390 Form of Cury (1780) 89 The Pety Pernaunt [prinied 
euaunt], Take male Marow.. powdour of Gyngur,.. datis 
mynced, raisons of corance,..& loke pat pou make py past 
with golkes of Ayren, & pat no water come perto: and 
fourme py coffyn, and make up py past. ¢%430 Ywo 
Cookery-bks, 50 Pety Pernollys...Take marow of bonys, to 
or .iij. gobettys, & cowche in pe cofynn; pan take pouder 
Gyngere, Sugre, Roysonys of coraunce, & caste a-boue [etc.}. 
Lbid. 51 Pety Pernauntes, Jééd. 58, 59 (Bills of fare) Pety 
perneux, ¢34so /bidt, 74 Auter peti pernantes, Take and 
make thi Coffyns as hit is 2-for said [etc.). ¢1460 J. Russeit 
Bk, Nurture 499 Kut of be toppe of a payne puff.. Also pety 
perneys be fayre and clene. /é/d, 748 Pety perneis may 
not he exiled. 1513 Bk. Aeruynge in Babees Bk. 271 Gelly, 
creme of almondes,..petypernys, quynces bake, 

Petzite (pe'tszit). Avn. [Named 1845 by 
W. Haidinger, after W. Petz, a chemist, who 
analysed it: see -1TE! 2.] Telluride of silver, 
containing a variable amount of gold. 

1849 J. Nicot Alin. 477 The petzite of Haidinger is the 
same species. 3868 Dana Alin. 51 Petzite. .. Differs from 
hessite in gold replacing much of the silver. ..Cotor between 
steel-gray and iron-black, sometimes with pavonine tarnish. 

Peucedaneous (pissidé-niss), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Peucedanex, f. Peucedanum, a, Gt. nevneé- 
Savor the herb hog’s fennel (f£, meden pine + ¢davov 
eatable, food): see -Eous.] Belonging to the 
Leucedanex, a snborder of Uaicllyere. having 
the genus /¢xcedanum for type. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 
1V. 386 Umbelliferous plants of the peucedaneous tribe, 

Pencedanin (pixse'dinin). Chem. [f. Lezece- 
dan-unt (see prec.) + N41] A neutral substance 

C\2H,,0,) contained ir the root of masterwort, 
Peucedanum ({mperatoria) Ostruthium, and other 
umbelliferous plants; also called émperatorin. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVID sift Peucedanin, a peculiar 
principle obtained from the peucedanum officinale, or sea 
sulphur-wort... The name of peucedanin was given by 
Schlatter. 2 gq Watts Dict, Chen: VV. 386 Peucedanin 
crystallises in light, transparent, colourless, shining prisms. 

Peucyl (piaz'sil). Chew. [f. Gr. meven pine + 
-YL.] _ An oily hydroearbon obtained from turpen- 
tine-oil : also called /eredilene, 

1857 Mitter Elen. Chews, WL. 442 The liquid hydro. 
chlorate has been termed hydrochlarate of peucyl. 1866-77 
Warts Dict. Chem. WV. 387 Pencyl, syn. with Teredilene, 

Peuish, Peule, obs. ff. PeEvIsH, PULE. 

|| Peulvan,-ven (pélvan). Archwxol, [Fr. pettl- 
ver (1837 in Emanlt, 1876 in Conipl. Dict. Acad.), 
peulven or peulvan’ (1879 in Dict. Acad.), a. 
Breton fefivan (1.¢ Pelletier 1752), dial. Quiberon 
palwen (Ermanlt), f. pet? stake, pillar (= Welsh 
pawl, L, palus) + van, mutate of waz appearance, 
figure, statue (Le Pelletier, Legonidec, ete.), or 
?ver, mutate of wen stone, or mee formative 
suffix (Loth, Ernault).] An upright long stone, 
an undressed stone pillar of prehistoric age; 
properly uate to those existing in Brittany. 

185: Sie F. Paucrave Vorm. § Eng. 1. 469 When will 
Druidical archzologists be convinced that menzhir and peul- 
ven, cromlech and kistvaen tell us nothing? 1859 Jernson 
Brittany xi, 182 It would puzzle many an engineer of the 
present day to.. balance a peulvan or rocking-stone. 1889 
Frnt. Anthrop. (nst. XUX. 73 An ‘inclined dolmen', and 
four peulvens, or small upright stones, 1m. 45 to 3m. high. 

Peun, pe-une, obs. forms of Peon. 

Peur(e, obs. forms of Poor, Pure. 

Peutingerian (pittindgieriin), 2, [f. proper 
name Peutinger (poitinér) + -IAN.] Of or belong- 
ing to Peutinger: in Peutingerian table, a map on 
pacchment of the military roads of the ancient 
Roman empire, supposed to be a copy of one con- 
structed about A. D. 226. 

This was found in the ae c in a Sibrary at Speyer, and 
came into the possession of Konrad Peutinger of Augsburg 
(1465- 547) in whose family i¢ remained till 17143 it is now 
tn the Imperial library at Vienna, 

3796 Mors2 Amer, Geog. 1. 23 An ancient set of maps, 
called the Peutingerian Table or map {xofe, found by Conrad 
Celtes, and purchased hy Conrad Peutinger a hurgomaster 
of Augsburg, from whom it derives its name). 1834 Encyed, 
Brit. (ed. 7) X. 3931/2 The Peutingerian Table..forms a 
map of the world, constructed on the most singular prin- 
ciples. /6éd., The Peutingerian Table serves as a specimen 
of what were called Jtixera Picta, the ‘painted roads ' of 
the ancients, intended for the clearer direction of the march 
of their armies. . 

Peutral, -il, variants of PettREL Oés. 

+ Pevera‘de. Obs. Cookery. Also 4-5 -arde; 
4 pevorat, pevrate. [app.f. ONF. peivre pepper 
+-ADE.] A sauce of which pepper was an im- 
portant ingredient : cf. Porvrabe. 

1390 Fori of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin, 25 Pevorat 
for veel and venyson. 14.. Amc. Cookery ibid. 64 Pevrate 
sause. /é/d. 79 Boor in peverarde, or braune in peverarde. 
GC 1430 Two Cocokery-bks. 11 Brawn en Peuerade. ¢14§0 /éid. 
71 Brawne in peuferjard. 

Pevett, obs, form of Pivot, 


PEW. 


Pew (pis), sd.1 Forms: 4 puwe, 5 pywe, 
peawe, 5-7 pewe, 5-9 pue, 7 piew(e, 6- pew. 
[Late ME. puwe, pywe, Pewe, app. orig. identical 
in form with OF. puye, pute, poye fem., parapet, 
balustrade, balcony:—L. podia, pl. of podtune 
elevated place, height, also, balcony, parapet, 
balcony in the Roman theatre where the emperor 
sat, a. Gr. médiov base, pedestal, dim. of mots, 
nod- foot. The Lat. sing. podizm gave OF. pul, 
pot, puz, pou, peu height, -hill, mount, hillock, 
mole-hill, mod.F. gry hill, mouat, But there are 
gaps alike in the form-history aad sense-history 
of the word: see Wore below,] 

+1. A raised standing-place, stall, or desk in a 
church, to enable a preacher, reader, or other offi- 
ciant to be seen and heard by the coagregation ; 
often with defining word, as neézister’s pew,a pulpit, 
prayer or praying pew, reading or reader's pew, 
the desk at which the service is read, a lectern, 
see ‘pew, a confessional seat, a Lew for Penance, 
etc. Obs. 


Quot. 1470-85 is obscure; it has been suggested to mean 
a chantry chapel. bs i" 

[1470-85 Matorv Arthur xiv. iti. 644 He fonde a preest 
redy at the aulter, And on the ryght syde he sawe a a 
closyd avith yoni] 1479 Bury Wills (Camden) so M dy 
to be beryed in the porches cherche of Euston be for the 
chaunsell dore by syde the pue. 1487-8 Kec. Si. Mary at 
Hill 130 Item, for naylles for be schryvyng peawe, ob. 1529 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks, 127 Vpon y® sondaye at high masse 
time. .for fulfillinge of hys penance, vp was the pore soule 
set in a pew, that y* peple might wonder on him and hyre 
(sic] what he sayd, 1548 Churchw. Ace. Si. Alichael, 
Cornhill in Heales Mist. Pews 1. 43 Payd to the loyner 
for takynge downe the Shryuyng pew. rgsgo Bate Zug. 
Votaries 11, 31 b, To laye stones of great wayghte vpon the 
roufe beames of the temple ryght ouer hys prayenge pewe, 
and to lete them fal! vpon hym to Be viter destruc: 
cyon, 1868 Churchw. Acc. St. Peter, Chepe in Heales Fa 
Paid for ii matts for the pewe wherein M* Parson saithe 
the service. 1640 Futrea eee Coat, Christning Seri. 
170 Passe from the Font to the Ministers Pue, 1640 C. 

aRvey Synagogue xii, | douht their preaching is not alwaies 
true, Whose way to th’ Pulpit's not the reading Puc. 1647~ 
1848 [see Reaotne vb/. sb. 10b), 31646 Br, Maxwert Burd, 
Lssach. in Phenix (1708) V1. 264 Two always speak, the first 
from the Reader’s Desk or Pew, the other in some other 
place distant from him. 1662 Bk. Cont. Prayer, Comimina- 
tion, The Priest shall, in the Reading-Pew or Pulpit, say: 
(1549-1604 shall go into the pale and say thus:]. 1692 
Burnet Sarum Visit, Art. in Heales Hist. Pews 1. 39 
Have you in your said Church or Chappel a convenient 
seat or Pew for your minister to read Divine Service ia? 

2. A place (often enclosed), usually raised on 
a footpace, seated for and appropriated to certain of 
the worshippers, e.g. (in early use) for womea only, 
fot a great personage (patron's, royal, lord's, 
squire’s pew) or fora family (family gew); in the 
latter case often a quadrangular enclosure or com- 
partment containing a number of seats. 

1393 Lanci. P. Pe. C. vit. 144 Among wyues and wodewes 
ich am ywoned sitte Yparroked in puwes, 1427-8 Nec. St. 
Mary at Hill 67 For certeyne pavynge & mevynge of pewes 
in the cherche. 1453 Well Wa. Wyntringkam (Lambeth), 
Et volo quod in muroad sedile vocatum anglice pewe nuper 
dicte Katerine fiat scriptura sculpta in auricalco ex opposite 
sepulturam meam, ¢ 1460 te, ussere Bh, Nurture 917 
Prynce or prelate .. or any oper potestate, or he entur in to 

churche, be it erly or late, perceue all pynge for his pewe 

at it be made preparate, bobe cosshyn, carpet, & curteyn, 
edes & boke, forgete not that. 1479-81 Kec. St. Mary at 
Hill 100 For the makynge of a nywe pywe. 1494-5 /éid. 
21g For making of the pewes for the pore pepull, and jpew 
at the Northe dorre, cael benches, and the pewes in Sent 
steven Chapell, 1496-7 /é/d. 225, xij foot of borde, elmyn, 
to knyel on In the pews, 111 Fasyan Hdl in Chron. Pref. 

, 1 will that my Corps be buried atwene my pewe and the 
ht he awter wlin the qwere of the parisshe churche of 
Alhalowen of Theydon Gardon. 1517-18 in Swayne Sarune 
Churchw. Act. 59 For the A sys thys yere xr. vd, 1529 
Worsey in Elis Orig. Leit. Ser. 1. 1). 10 Goyng this day owt 
of my pueto sey masse, your lettres.. wer delyneryd vnto me, 
1540 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden)6 Ffor whiche pewe the 
seide baylifes have awardede that the seide Richarde Lang- 
forde shalle content and paye to the Churche wardeyns.. 

1572 Wills & Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 
buried within the parishe churche of 
thorneton in the strett in the closyd or pew wherin I vse to 
sitt. 1625 Bacon Apophth. Wks. 1879 1. 328/1 Sir Thoinas 
More. .did use, at mass, to sit in the chance); aad his lady 
in a pew. And because the pe stood out of sight, his 
gentleman-usher..came to the lady's pew, and said‘ Madam, 
my ford is gone’. 1637. Pocutincton Altare Chr. iv- 28 
The prophanenesse that is, and may he, committed in clase, 
exalted Pewes, 1644 Evelyn Diary 6 Mar., The rest of the 
congregation on formes and low stooles, but none In pewes 
as in our Churches, to their greate disgrace. 1663-4 PEPYS 
Diary 28 Feb., St. Pauls.. The Bishop of London..sat there 
in a pew made a’ pu e for him hy the pulpitt. 21696 
Auarey Liver (1898) baee Under the piewes (alias hogg-. 
sties) of the north side of ihe middle aisle. 1766 LSS 
Comm, 11. xxviii. 429 Pews in the church. .may descend ry 
custom immemorial (without any ecclesiastical concurrence, 
from the ancestor to the heir. 1842 F, E. Pacer AnU- ane 
211 Asking your consent to the removal of your ee the 
substitution of an open sitting inits place. 1845 G. A. PooLe 
Churches vii. 74 A man has no right, because he is uae 
to perch his coronet on the top of his canopied puc. Tbid. 
xiv. 143 The close-hearted worshipper in a canopied pue, 
with tables and a fire-place, behind crimson curtains, 1865 
Trottore Betion Est. i, The squire was once more seen In 
the old family pew at church, 1904 H. LivTLeuabes in 


the some of vis. viijd. 
1. 369 My bodye to 


PEW. 


Kec, St. Mary at Hills, \atrod. Note 22 As early as 1496 
at was customary for certain parishioners to have pews 
allocated ta them... There were special pews for the poor 
people,..pews for men,..and for women, ss , 

ig. 1653 Mitton Hirelings Faria Sheep oft-times sit 
the while ta as ee of benefiting as the Sheep in 
thir Pues at Smithfield. 4 

b. Now commonly applied to the fixed benches 
with backs, each sealing a number of worshippers 
(usaally four to six or eight), with which the area 
of a church or chapel is now nsually filled, except 
for the passages affording access to these seats. 

In most churches these have oow superseded the eartier 
"family pew’ (see 2); but in the earlier quotations it is often 
uncertain which are meant. 

Pew, as the place of a layman or member of the con- 
gregation, is often opposed to pulsit: cf. c. " 

1631 Weevee Anc. Fin. Mon. 573 Dead bodies of the 
Nobilitie whose funerall trophies are wasted with deuauring 
time and. .seates ar Pewes for the Townesmen, made ouer 
their honorable remaines. 1654 Wiittock Zoolomia 139 
You may take away the Pewes, where all are Pulpitarians. 
1665-9 Bovie Occas. Ref. ui. vi. (1848) 159 As if all that 
belongs to Ministers, and their Flocks, could be perform'd 
in the Pulpit, and the Pew. 1691 Jeesils i 5 The Neigh- 
boring Wives already slight me too, Justle to the Wall, and 
take the Upper Pew. 1706-7 Farquttar Beanz’ Strat. ui. ii, 
The Verger..Inducts me into the best Pue in the Church. 
2868 Dickens Let, fo Miss Dickens 18 Jan., It was very odd 
to see the pews crammed full of people. 

¢c. tvansf. The people who meas the pews, 
the worshippers or congregation; the hearers as 


opposed to the preacher. 

1882 J. Parker Afos?. Life ¥. 74 How can we preach to 
2 people unprepared to hear ?—A prepared pulpit should be 
balanced by a prepared pew, 1901 Contems. Rev. Mar. 323 
As is the pew, so is the pulpit. e- 

+3. A raised seat or bench, for persons sitting in 
an official capacity, as judges, lawyers, ete.; 2 
rostrum used by public speakers or by academic 
disputants, etc. ; an elevated station, ‘stump’, or 
stand for persons doing business in an exchange 
or public place ; a ‘box’ in a theatre. Oés.exc. as 
transf. from 2. 

1558 Praga xeid vs. Tj, This was both minster, court 
and hall, Here stoode theyr offryng pewes, and many a 
slaughter downe did fall (Virgil vis. 175 Hoc illis curia 
templum, Hz sacris sedes epulis]. ¢1x600 Timon. iv, From 
wheace doe yee hale him? from the pewes of most wicked 
judges. 1600 Hottann Livy ut Ixiv. 132 Duillius then... 
caused the Consuls to be called into their owne pues and 
seates. 16a9 Waoswortn Pilgr. iii. 15 Six other of their 
companions disputing three against three in two pewes one 
ouerthwart the ather. 1644 Evetyn Diary 3 Feb., One side 
is full of pewes for the Clearkes of the Advocates,who swarme 
here (the Palais, Paris] (as ours at Westminster). 4 1661 
Hotynay Juvenal x. 187 But ne‘re Did silly lawyers blood 
the pew besmear, 1668-9 Pepys Diary 15 Feb., Did get 
into the play:..but I sat so far I could not hear well, nor 
was there any pretty woman that I did see, but my wife, who 
sat in my Lady Fox's pew with her. 1678 Butter //sd. 11. 
iil. 623 To this brave Man, the Kaight repairs For Counsel, 
in his Law.affairs; And found him mounted, ia his Pew, 
1894 Sata London up to Date 8o In the seventeenth centur: 
«there were shops inside the Hall (Westminster Hall] itself; 
and scriveners had their desks, and usurers their ‘ pews’. 

tb. ‘vansf. Station, situation; allotted place. 

€ 1400 Pely Fob 555 in 26 Pol, Poems 139 Ye lat me peyne 
here in a peyafull pewe, That ys a place of grete doloures. 
1607 Dexure Ants. Conjur. ix. beya) 72 The Elisian 
Gardens... The very Pallace wher Happines her selfe main- 
taines her Court... Women! ,, scarce one amongst fine 
hundred has her pewe there. 1673 Char, Quack-Astrologer 
Biij b, And placing the Planets in their respectiue Pues. 

4. attrib, and Comé., as pew-bench, -cushion, 
-desh, -door, -end, -holder, -heeper, -mate, opener, 
-seal, -shuller, woman; pew-chair, + pew-diah: 
see qnots.; pew-gallery,a gallery of pews; pew- 
mate, a fellow occupant of a pew, a ‘ pewfellow’. 
Also PEWFELLOW, -RENT, ete. 

1898 Weston. Gaz. 4 June 4/2 The 
by a *pew beach. 1878 Kuicut Dict. Mech., *Pew-chair, 
a Seat affixed to the end of a pew so as to occupy a part at 
the aisle when seats in excess of the pew accommodation are 
required, 1862 H. Maarvat Fear in Sweden HH. 260 Some 
idle boy had carved his initials on the *"pew-desk. 1654 
Gataker Dise. A pol. 67 Pleading for the setled and immove- 
able Font.., which the Presbyterians, he saith, bave brought 
ta a moveable and unsettl *Pue-dish, wqgi-a Ree. S?. 
Mary at Hill 173 For a peyre of henges for the *pewe dore. 
1520 Will G. Gough in Survey Archzol, Frnl.184 My bod 
to be buried in erth at my pew dore within our y Chapel 
of my parish Church, 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 65 P1 
Clattering the pewdoor after them. 1874 MICKLETHWAITE 
Mod. Par. Churches 34 note, Fantasticall “shaped “pew. 
ends, 1848 B. Weae Cont, Ecclesiol, 173 There was a kind 
of pew riliery an each side of the chancel. 1845 Eecle- 
siologist IV. 257 The *pue-holder may lock ap his pue and 
absent himself from Church, 1887 A. Aavotr in Gladden 
Parish Probleme 70 A double organization, the communi. 
Cants or spiritual body.. being one, and the congregation or 
pewholders. .the other or secular ly» 1742 Rictarpson 
Pamela IIT, 233 Where..it might be more likely seen by 
the *Pew-keepers, 1596 Cotse Penclope (1880) 165 But if 
you needes will puling sit, A *pew-mate for you am I fit. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. v, To perform her promise 
with the "Pew Opener, 1853'C. Beng Verdant Green. vi, 
Seeing no beadle, or pew-apener..to direct him toa place. 
1886 Rusiin Preterita 1. 282 There was no beadle to lock 
me out of them (churches], or “pew-shutter to shut me in, 
810 S. Ganen Reformist Ui. 17 He.. would have given the 

pew-woman a shilling to have let him into a pew. 

(Nore, The phonological relation of puzwe, pyiwe, prwe, 
to OF. puye, puie, a fers difficulties. For the sense, cf. 

26th ¢, Dutch (Brabantish) piye or Auyte (which must have 


ve is nearly covered 
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been taken from OF.). Plantin 1573 has ‘cen Puye, vn 
lieu enleu¢ au marché, ou contre Vhostel de la ville, pour 
proclamer arrests, ov publier ardonnances'; Kilian 1599, 

Puye, puyde, podium, pulpitum, suggestua, suggestum, 
rostra, suggestus Japideus'; Hexham 1678, 'Puye, a Pue, 
or place elevated in a Market, to Proclaim or to Cry of any 
Hee MG cf. mod.Du. de pi the front of a town-hall or other 
building. Of the L. sing. podium, Du Cange gives ane of 
the mediaval senses as‘ trum, analectrum in ecclesia, ad 
quod gradibus asceaditur ', i.e. a lectern or reading-desk in 
a church, to which one ascends by steps; in Italian, Florio 
(1598) has * poge/o, a hill ar mounting side ofa hill, a blocke 
to get vp an horsebacke’. (So occasionally in Eng. Aorse- 
pew = horse-block: see WV. § Q. roth s, IV. 27,8 July 1905.) 
These point to the series of senses: base, or raised structure 
to mount or stand on; raised place to stand an in making 
a public speech or proclamation, ‘stump’, rostrum; esp. in 
a charch, a raised lectern, reading-<lesk, pulpit, ar the like; 
whence, generally, lace elevated above the floor for any 
purpose; particu i sitting place on a raised base, But 
it is not impossible that this last sense, which seems ta be 

uliar to Eng., may have originated in that of ' balcony, 
lustrade ’ (see the Etymology), esp. if the name was first 
applied to a range of seats raised against the wall.] 

Pew, :4.2 [a. OF. peu, var. of fel, pl. peus, 
mod.F, pie a pointed stake, a large stick shod 
with sd A long-handled pointed prong, for 
handling fish, blubber, etc. 

1861 L. ne Bowreau Recolt. Labrador Life 29 The Fish 
are not taken out (of the seine] by hand, but by an instru- 
meat called ‘a pew’, which is a prong with one point. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 197 Fish forks aad pews used in 
storing and handling the catch. i . 

Pew, 14.3 Se. [Onomatopeic: partly echoic, 
partly expressive of the action : ef. Pew v2] 


+1. The thin cry of a bird, esp. of the kite. Ods. 

©1470 Henryson Mor, Fad, xin. (Frog & Mouse) xix, The 

led..pyipand with moay pew, 151 overs: Anets vit. 

rol. 125 “Fhe soir gled quhislis lond wyth many ane pew. 
1sse Lynoesay Monarche 1451 Byrdis, with mony pietuous 
pew Afferitlye in the air thay flew, 

2. A fine stream of breath forced through an 
aperture in the lips; a thin stream of air or smoke. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 389 There's no 
a pue o’ reek in a’ the house. 1895 Crocuetr Alen of Moss. 

ags xviii. 126 Sending up a heartsome pew of reck into 
the air, that told of the atir of breakfast. /déd. xliv. 312 
With as af blue smoke, blowing from its chimney, 

3. 70 play pew: to make the slightest sound, 
utlerance, or exertion. (Always with negative 
expressed or implied.) Cf. Paw 54.2 

1728 Ramsay Last Sf, Miser xxix, He aever mair play‘d 
pew. 1808-18 Jaminson s.v., fle canna play pew, he is 
unfit for any thing. oy! Scott Br. Lanm. xxiv, I coutdna 
hae played pew upon a dry humlock. 

Pew, v.' | [f. Pew 54.1) 

1. trans. To farnish or fit up with pews. 

1449 (seepewing below]. 1634-5 Brereton Zrav.(Chetham 
Soe.) 81 St. Nichol-church .. as neat pewed..as any..in 
England. 1686 in A. Laing Lindores Abbey xx. (1876) 242 
Ih was agreed that the Kirk be pewed. 1766 Jist. Pelham, 
Mass. (1898) 119 The Town Has agreed on a Method to 
Pew or Repair the Meeting House. 1861 Fateman in 
Life & Lett, (1895) 1. v. 321 The Normans are inferior to 
the Gascons in this, that they pew their churches and some- 
times lock them. 1894 Speaker 12 May 524/2 The.. benchers 
plastered it and pewed it and galleria and whitewashed 
ee Temple Church}. > 

- To shut up in or as in a pew. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1857) 100 To pick a pocket, or 
pervert some honest man's wife he would on purpose be pued 
withall, 1833 E-rantiner Me The same men who were as 
willingly pewed in the parish church as their sheep were in 
night folds, 1855 Battey J/ystic 59 Order loftier than the 
mind of man Pews in its petty systems. 

Hence Pewed f//.a.; Pew'ing vd/. sb. (also 
coucr. pews collectively). 

1449 in Heales fist. Pews 1. 93 In..makyng of pleyn 
desques & of a pleyn Radeteft and in puying of the said 
chirch nou3t curiously but pee. 1 in Zest, Velwsta 
289 To the fabric of the churche of Herne, viz. to make 
seats called puyinge, x marks, 1 B. Weaa Contin. 
Ecclesiot. 77 A most miserable pued and galleried preachiag- 
room. 1874 Mickxtetuwarre Mod. Par. Churches 32 The 
bd part of the church. 188 J. Cuaitr ia Contenrg. Rev. 
XLVI. 113 hea SO his [Wren's) parish churches .. 
impresses Common observers more unpleasantly than the 
pewing. Ps 3 
Pew, pue (piz), v.2 [Echoie: cf, Pew 50.31.) 
intr, To cry in a plaintive manner, as a bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xt. xxvi. (Tollem, MS), 
The kyte..whan he bhungrep, he sechep his mete pewynge 
led. 1535 wepynge] with voyce of ea ynge and of mone. 
1530 Lynnesay Test. Papyngo 698 V exalt ar cheknis cheip, 
and geaslyngis pew. /érd. 763, | maye nocht pew, my panes 
bene sa fell. 1549 Compt, Scot. vi39 The chekyns began 
to peu quhen the gted gubissillit. @ 1586 Sinxney Arcadia 
41, (1622) 398 The hirds like wise with chirps, and puing could 
Cackling, and chattering, that of Ione beseech. 

+ Pew, tt. Obs. Also peugh. An ulterance 
of contempt or derision: = Poon, Parw. 

@ 16ag Fretcner Nodle Gent. nui, Pew, nothing, the law 
Salicke cuts him aff. 1638 Forp Lady's Trial 1i.i, Han 
Dutch and French,..Christians and Turks. Pew-waw, all's 
one to me { 

Pewage (pi#édz). Also puage. [f. Pew 53.1 
+-AGE,] The arrangement or provision of pews; 
rent paid for a pew or pews. 

1684 J. Wave in Nichols Col?. Top. 4 Gen. (1836) ALL. 3? 
Fagpeutee, St Lionel Jenkin £150. 1836 Nicnots fdid. 
316 The presents or gratuities w ich he received in addition 
tothe *pewage money". 1841 G. Porson fist. Holderness 
I}. 288 The former pewage was very ancient; two pews 
bore the inscription 1590, 1842 Aeclesiologis? Nov. 6a The 


PEWIT. 


puage of all these churches is exceeding bad. 1866 Guardian 
27, Dec, 1327/1 The incumbent. objecting. .that the services 
might damage his income, arising almost entirely from 
'pewage'. 

ewdom (pi#‘dam). [f. as prec. +-pos1.}] The 
system or prevalence of pews in churches; the 
condition or rank of belng a pew. 

1866 Ch. & St. Rev. 24 Aug. & Dilapidated “een 
shabby altars, dre: hebdomadal services, and genera 
lay and dledom. 1876 Mr. Gray 4 Neighd. 1. 143 

he seats. where the aged poor sat, had fittle doors to them, 
to make them as much like pews as was possible without 
giving them the full dignity of pewdom. 1888 E. J. Paze 
in Ch, Times yo Nov. 1044/2 The crusade against Pewdom. 

Pewee (piwi). U.S. and Canada. [Echoic: 
cf. Pewrr.) A name ewe by some to small 
olivaceons fly-catchers of the Family Zyranaide, 
and so identified wlth Pewir 3; by others restricted 
to the genns Corslopus, as Conlopus virens, the 
HWood-pewee of the United States and Canada. 

1810 A. Witson in Poems & Lit. Prose (1876) 1. 199 A 
pewee had fixed her nest on a projecting shelf of the rock. 
1839-40 W. levine Wolfers Ke (1855) 19 The Pe-wit, or 
Pe-wee or Phorbe-bird; for he iscalled i each of thesenames, 


| from a fancied resemblance to the sound af his monotonous 
note. 


1869 J. Burrovcus in Galaxy Mag. Aug., The com- 

mon pewee excites... pleasant emotions, both an account of its 
plaintive note and its exquisite mossy nest. 1870 Lowett 
Study Wind, (1886) 19 The lates is the first bird to pipe 
up inthe morning. 1874 S. F. Bain, etc, M. Amer. Birds 
Il. 357 Contepus virens, Wood Pewee. 1875 Wuitxey Life 
Lang, vii. 120 The cuckoo and the peewee and the toucaan 
were named from their notes. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 
685/1 The wood pewee builds an exquisite nest. ; 

+ Pewew'e. 0s. [Echoic: ef. Pew 54.3] Imi- 
tation of the plaintive ery of some birds. 

€1450 Hottann Flowdal 642 The Pitill and the Pype Gled 
cryand pewewe. 

+ Pew'fe:llow. 0Ods. [f. Pew 5d.1+ FELLow.) 
One who has a seat in the same pew; a fellow- 
worshipper ; one of the same commnnion, persua- 
sion, or sect; a companion, an associate. 

£1524 Wotsev in J. Hooker /fist. /rel. in Helinshed (1587) 
I). 85/1 It hath plesed some of your pufellows to report that 
1 am a professed enimie to all aobilitie, & namelie to the 
Geraldines, 1533 Morr Debeil. Salem Wks. 948/2 The 
frere, that as he was preaching in the couatry, ee a poore 

fe of the paryshe whyspering wyth her pewtellow. 1579 
W. Wirainson Confut. Farilye of Loue 44h, Fayne would 
they their toyes were pewefellowes with the sacred truth of 
God. «1600 Hooxen £ecl. Pol. vi. iv. § 10 ‘To please their 
pew-fellaws, the disciples of Novatian. 1630 Massincrr 
Picture m. iv, If you spead this way too much of your royal 
stock, Ere long we may be puefellows. 1673 Lady's Call. 
1. v. § 48 These sit dowo to talk and laugh with their Pew- 
fellows [in church). 

Pewful (piz-ful). [f. as prec. + -FuL.] As many 
persons as will fill a pew. 

1641 E. Uparn Commun. Comlinesse 4 So many..as there 
be Pewfulls ia the Church. 

Pew-gaff (pivgef). [f. Pew 50.2 + Garr 56.1] 

1884 Knicut Dict, Mech, Suppl., Peurgaff (Fishing), a 
hook on a staff, used in handling and aes Mel 

+ Pew-glede. Od: rare. [f. Pew 54.3 + 
Greve.) ‘Ihe Kite: see GLEDE. 

1615 Mankuam Pleas. Princes v. (1635) 25 Made of a fine 
greene floxe, and the wings of..a Pew-glead. 

Pewit, peewit (piwit, pizit). Forms: a. 
6 puwit, 6-7 puet, 6-9 puit, 7-8 puett. 8. 6 
pewitt, 7-S pewet, § peevit, pievit, 6- pewit, 
8- peewit. [Echoie, from the ery of the bird; cf. 
pee-weep, peesweep; also Flem. frewit-voghed (Ki- 
lian), Da. Ateviet (Ateuit Kil.), MLG. &rvr7, LG. 
Aiwit, Ger. hi(e)oits, kiwits (Grimm), MHG. 
gibitz, etc.; all of echoic origin. The original 
es type was prob. (piwit), whence by stress- 
shift (prwit, prwil, pizit). Parallel names with 
initial ¢ (¢eezuz?, etc.) are also found both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent ; ef. popular F. dix-Aust, 
MLG, ¢ivét (Grimm).] / 

1. A widely-diffused name of the Lapwing (Va- 
nellus vulgaris or cristatus): the usual name in 
Seotland, and in Eng. Dial. Dict. cited as used 
from Northumberland to Berkshire. 

a1gz9 Sxecton P. Sparowe 430 The culuer, the stock- 
dowue, With puwyt the lapwyng, The versycles shall syng. 
1570 Levins Mantg. 87/34 A Puet, phalaris, bid. 149/36 
Puit, fAalaris. 1612 in Naworth Housch. Bhs, (Surtees) 

S' George Dawiston's man bringing 20 puetts. 1688 R. 
ocak Armoury W._254/2 A..Pewet..in the North of 
Eagland..is called a Tewit, or Bastard Plover. 1725 Drap- 
tev Fam, Dict. s.v. Spring, The Snipe and Woodcock, 
Pewit, or the like, c1730 Boar Lett, NV. Scot?. (1818) ¥. 129 


The green plover or pewit..is therein said to be the un- 

ateful bi: bes Crare oe rats 3 1. 1h The ear 
ing wits, as they pass, Scream joyous whirring aver- 
Ded ENNYSON IVidi Haterfr. 230 To come and go 


- Returning like the pewit [rime cruet). 
b. The thin wailing cry of this bird. " 
1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 106 The. shrilly sounding 
cry of Pe-wit, 1876 Suites Se. Watur. xiii (ed. 4) 260 You 
could now hear,.the pleasant seewit of the Lapwing. 


2. (In fnll pewit gull.) The black-headed Gull 


(Larus ridibundus) + a a —T 

1 Ray Willnghby's Ornith. 347, The Pewi! or : 
Peet in ane pe The Sea-Crow and Mire-Crow? 
Larus cinereus. 1 Prot Sfaffordsh. 231. 1768 ee 
Zool, 11.426 The Pewit Gull...‘the notes of these gulls fc 
tinguish them from any others; being like a hoarse aug 
1885 Swainson Srit. Lrrds 209 Puit or Peewit gull. 


PEWLESS. 


3. In U.S. A name given to various species of 
Tyrant Flycatchers, as the Common Pewit, Sayor- 
nis fusca or S. pharbe, and the Black Pewil, 5S. 
nigricans, small birds of 6 or 7 inches long. 

1839-40 (see Pewee]. 1890 Cen/. Dict. s.v., The common 
pewit abounds in eastern North America. 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds711 The name Pewit..was given from the bird’s 
cry, as it is ia North America to one of the Tyrant-birds, 
Sayornis fusca, which is a general favourite there as a 
tecognized harbinger of summer. 2 

4. Pewit's eggs, a name for certain shells. 

2778 Da Costa Conchology 173 The sixth family is the 
Nuces seu Bulle, commonly called the Pewit’s Eggs. | 

5. Comb., as pewit-ground, -land (poor undrained 
land), pewit-ool, etc. (where pewits breed); pewit- 
gull (see 2). . 

1686 Prot Stafordsh, 231 At which Moss they continued 
about three years, and then removed to the old pewit pool 
again. 1894 Newron Dict. Birds 710 The great Pewit-pool 
at Norbury in Staffordshire. .had ceased to be occupied by 
the ead of the last century. 

Pewk(e, Pewl, obs. forms of PukE, PULE. 

Pewless (pi#lés), zc. [f. Pew 56.1 + -LEss.] 
Without pews; having no pew. 

1887 D. Jerroio Pew-opener Wks. 1864 IV. 233 Glancing 
coldly at his pewless brother standing in the crowded aisle, 
1874 Micktetuwatre Mod. Par. Churches 29 The fashion 
for pewless churches. 1887 AnxA Foraes fusnudinde 236 
Ee ae in a pewless space, native dames in smothering 
veils [etc.]. 

Pewne, Pewpe, Pewre, obs. ff. Pawn sé.1, 
Poop, Pure. 

Pew-re:nt. The rent paid for a pew, or for 
sittings ina church. Ilence Pew’-re:ntal, Pew'- 
renter; Pew'-re:nted, Pew'-re-nting djs, 

1840 Penny Cyc, XVIIL 52/2 Pew-rents, under the 
church-building acts, are exceptions to the general law. 
1843 Ecclesiofogist Ui. 15 A fashionable pue-rented chapel. 
1872 Taumace Serm. 105 The building is. .untrammelled by 
the pew-rental system. /fd.168 Pew-renting churches and 
free churches. 1885 Truth 11 June 929/1 Let the plates go 
round To take the mites of affluent pew-renters. 

Pewtene, Sc. var. PuTain Oés., a whore. 

Pewter (pitaz). Forms: 4-5 peutre, 4-6 
pewtre, 4-8 neuter, 4- pewter (also 5 peautyr, 
pewtyr(e, 5-7 peauter, 6 pewtur, 6-7 puter, 
7-8 pewther) ; 4 peudur, -yr, 5 -dre, peauder, 
5-6 (-gdia/.) newder. (ME. a. OF, peutre, pear- 
tre, peaultre, pialtre, etc. (from tathc. in Godef.), 
repr. an earlier *feltre = It. peltro, Sp. peltre. In 
later OF. also espiantre, espeautre; in Du. piauter, 
and spiauter (in Kilian, peanter, speauter), Ger. 
een LG. spiaiter. The mutual relations of 
these forms and the origin of the word are un- 
ascertained: see Diez (s. v. pe/tro), Korting (s. v. 
*peltrunt), Littré, Hatz.-Darm., Franck (s. v. 
Piauter), Skeat; and cf. Spetrer. The form 
with d ( pewder) is still in dialect use.) 

1. A grey alloy of tin and lead, usnally con- 
taining one fifth of its weight of lead, for which 
other metals are sometimes substituted, partly or 
entirely, in the composition of different varieties. 

[za9z Brtrton t. xvi. § 6 Qi mauveise chose vendent pur 
bone, sicum peutre pur argent ou latoun pur or.] 1370 
Bury Writs ( men) 1 In vasis de pewtre debil. ilijs. td. 
7387 in £. £. Witls (E.E.T.S.) 2 The lauour of peuter with 
the basyn of led. 1388-9 Adingdon Ace. (Camden) 57,j charg’ 
de peudur. 1425 Pod. Rel. §& L. Poenrs (1903) 311 Do thi 
licour in a vessel of peauder, or of leed, or of glas. ¢1450 
in Cal, Let. Bk. D. City of Lond, (1902) 202 Alle the pottis 
of peuter that ye fynde not aselyd. 1882-3 Janu. Ch. Goods 
Stas. in Ann, Lichfield WV.17 A cruett of puter. 1582 
fnv. Ch. Goods York, etc. (Surtees No. 97) 18, ij crewettes 
of pewder. 160a Narcissus (x893) 277 Whose head doth 
shine with bright hairs white as pewter. 1782 Priestury 
Corrupt. Chr. U1. vt. 35 A chalice of gold, or silver, or at least 
of pewter. 1833 Hr. Martineau Three Ages i. 9 The 
Service of pewter made a grand dis; lay. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 952 The English tradesmen istnguish three sorts, 
which they call plate, trifle, and ley pewter; the first and 
hardest being used for Woe and dishes; the second for 
beer-pots; and tbe third for larger wine measures. 1879 
Cassel’'s Techn, Educ.t.55 A small proportion of antimony 
combined with tin forms hard pewter. 

b. Pewter utensils collectively ; 

1573 Tussee iusb. (1878) 175 That pewter is neuer for 
manerly feastes, That daily doth serue so vnmanerly beastes. 
1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. u.i. 357 Pewter and brasse, and 
all things that belongs To house or honse-keeping. 1596 — 
1 Hen. 7V,u. iv. 5x Fiue yeares: Berlady a long Lease for 
the clinking of Pewter. 1604 Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) 
I. 244 All the pewther as yt standes. 1717 Ramsay Elegy 
on Lucky Wood iv, Her pewther Bunce upo’ your een 
Like siller plate. re Souruey Espricila's Lett. Ul. 72 
We ate off pewter, a relic of old customs, 

2. +a. Applied to armour: cf. pewter coat in 5. 

3611 Braum. & Fi. Philaster v. iv, And every mao trace 
to his home again, Aad bang his pewter up. 

b. A pewter pot. Also fg. 

&@ 1839 Praco Poenrs (1864) If. 233 Now drinking from the 
pewter. 1853 G. J. Cavtey Las Adforjas Ul. 54 A huge 
glass mug with a bandle, as big as a pewter. 1861 Hucues 
Lom Brown at Oxf. xi, Stopping in the bar to lay bands oa 
several pewters full of porter. 

@. slang. A tankard or ‘cup’ given as a prize; 
prize-money ; money. 

1842 Ecan Macheath, Bould Yronran v, (Farmer), Hand up 
the pewter, farmer, you shall have a share, 1873 Slang Dict., 


pewter ware. 
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Pewter,..the pots for which rowing men contend are often 
called pewters. 1888 Academy 24 Mar. 202/1 The anxiety 
for ‘ pewter’ or prize money, which..animated our officers 
and men. ; 

+3. A pale yellow alloy of gold and silver; 
= ELectre 1, ELectaum 2. Ods. 

Perhaps only a traditional entry in successive vocabularies, 
founded orig. on some misunderstanding. 

¢ 1428 Voc.in Wr Wiileker 653/12 Lloc Electrum, pewtyre. 
c1gga Promp. Paro. 395/2 Pewtyr, metalle, e/ccfrunz, 
secundum conimunem scolant, 1483 Cath, Angl. 277/2 
Pewdyr, edectrsst. a Hutoer, Pewter, electruz, or it is 
a kynde of mettali, halte golde, halfe siluer, or parte. 

4. A polishing medinm used by marble-workers, 
made by the calcination of tin. 

3875 in Knicut Dict, Mech, ae 

5. attrib. passing into ad7. Made or consisting 
of pewter; also Azmorously, in pewter coat 
(quot. 1584), a cuirass, coat of mail; +pewter 
language (quot. 1615), pothonse talk. 


¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 192 Leie it in a peuter disch. | 


1422-3 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 94,j pewderpot de potel. 


1gzz in Bury Wilts (Camden) 115 A grett pewler basen. | 


1525-6 Rec, St. Mary at Hill 333 A pewtur pott for watur 
forthe preistes. 1584 Lyty Campasfe v. iii, These pewter 
coates canne neuer sitle so wel as satten dublets. 1615 
Brarauwait Strappado (1878) x Mounsieur Bacchus,.. 
singuler Artist in pewler language. 1631-2 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw. Acc. etanee A _quarte and a pinte 
of pewter pottes. 1688 in Willis & Clark Caméridge 
(1886) Tif. 384 Two and twenty peauler Trencher plaits. 
1707 Moatimer fxd. (1721) 1. 272 Placing a large Pewter- 
ee under the Cluster of Bees. 1816 Scorr Antiz. iv, 

Vith a pewter badge on the right arm. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge ii, A table decorated with a white cloth, 
bright pewter flagons. | x Daily News 10 Feb. 5/2 The 
old familiar pewter pot is disappearing from London public- 
houses, and its place is being taken by the Continental glass. 

6. Cond., as pewter-maker, -making, pewter- 
buttoned, -like, -topped adjs.; pewter-carrier, one 
who serves in an ale-honse, a potman; pewter- 
ease, a case for holding pewter utensils; pewter- 
mill, a lapidary’s wheel made of ree: used 
with rotten-stone and water for polishing gems 
of medium hardness (amethyst, agate, cornelian) ; 
pewter-aolder, soft solder, of similar composition 
to pewter, but containing a greater proportion of 
lead. Also PEwrERWorRT. 

1779-81 Jounson L, P., Dryden M11. 110 It haunts me 
worse than a “pewter-buttoned serjeant does a decayed 
cit, 1833 Maravar ?. Simple ii, I say, you “pewter-carrier, 

us another pint of ale. 1789 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 


and spent its force there. 1874 Bourret. Arms & Arm. ii. 
38 Leggings formed of a *pewter-like metal. 
Nat. /list. & Archzol, Soe,22 Robert was a 
1888 Hastuck Afodel Engin, Handybk. 138 
‘soft’ or ‘pewter solder for uniting surfaces that are already 
tinned. 1892 Pad? Malt G. 29 Oct. 2/2 Shouting and gesticu- 
lating, in front of the long, *pewter-topped barrier. 


Pewterer (pi#‘terez). Forms: 4 peautrer, 


brin: 
auf The finid passed from the bell to the “pewter-case, | 


1goa Stirling | 
“pewter-maker. | 
iene ordinary 


§ pewtrer(e, -terere, 5-6 peuterer, 6 pewtrer, | 


peauterer, (7 peatterer), 8 Se. peudrar, peu- 
therer, 6- pewterer. ME, 
peautrer = OF, peautrier (1300 in Godef.), pean!- 
trier = 1. peltraio, peltraro (:—*peltrario), {. OF. 
peau(Dire, It. peltro, Pewrer.) A worker in 
pewter; one who makes pewter utensils. 


1348 in Riley Afeo, Lond. (1868) 244 [Stephen Lestraunge 
an 


John Syward,] Peautrers. 1402 Hodis of Parit. UI. 
519/2 Peuterers. cxqqgo Promp. Parv. 395/2 Pewtrere, elect 
arius, vel stannarins, 1503 Act 19 Hen, Vii, c.6 The 
Pewterers and Brasiers of the Cities of London and York. 
1530 Parscr. 253/2 Pewtrer, pottier destain, peavitrier, 
1597 Suaxs. 2 Hex. /V, mu. ti. 28x Hee shall charge you, 
an aeetaaes yo with the motion of a Pewterers Hammer. 
1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech, xx, 146 We caus'd a 
skilful Pewterer..to close it up..with Soder. 1839 Ure 
Dict, Arts tz0 Bismuth, with tm, forms a compound more 
elastic and sonorous than the tin itself, and 1s therefore 
frequently added to it by the pewterers. 

Pewternel, obs. variant of PETRONEL. 

Pewterwort (pidte:woit). Herd. [f. Pewrer 
+ Wort.) Aname given to the plant Agutsetnem 
Ayemale on account of its use in polishing pewter 
_and other utensils. 

3597 Geraror /erdai 11, ececxlii. 958 Italian rushie Horse 
taile...Women..scowre their pewter and wooden things of 
the kitchens therewith,..and thereupon some of our huswiues 
do call it Pewterwoort. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in den 
xxxiit 69 The rougher kind hereof, called in English Shave- 
grass,..hath heen by some of them called Pewterwort. 
1883 Jerrerizs in Longm. Mag. June 195 On the moist 
banks jointed pewterwort. 

Pewtery ae 5b. rare, [f. Pewrer+-y,] 
a. Pewter utensils collectively. b. An apartment 
in a house, in whlch the pewler is kept. 

1645 Inv. of Kimbolton in Dk. Manchester Crt. & Sec. 
Elia, to Anne (1864) 1. 374 Pewtery. 1864 Dx. MANCHESTER 
/0id. \. 368 There is an array of pewtery which suggests an 
idea of a spectacle next in hrilliancy to a silversmith’s, 
bid. 373 Seven dozen of trenchers in the pantry, and the 
pewter chargers and dishes in the Pewtery. 


Pew'tery,¢. [f. Pewrer+-y.] Of the nature 
of, or characteristic of, pewter. 1864 in Weasrer. 

Pewtrell, variant of Perrret Oés. 

Pewy (pizi), 2 Z/uuting slang. [f. Pew sé.) 
+ -¥.] Of country: Divided into small enclosures 
by fences, as 2 church is into pews. 


autrer, in AF. | 


PFENNIG. 


+ 1828 Sporting Mag. XXI1. 359 The largest portion of our 
Eastern sportsmen... would prove cock-tails in a pewey and 
stiff country. 1883 Daddy Tel. 11 Dec. (Farmer), Sixty or 
seventy years since the fences were stronger, the enclosures 
smaller, the country more pewy. 

Pex, obs. variant of Pax: cf. eax, Peace. 

tPexity. Obs. rarem°. [ad. L. pexitas, f. 
pex-us, lit. combed, hence, having the nap on it.] 

1658 Puituirs, Pexity, the roughnesse of the web. 

+ Pey, Peyae, obs. forms of Pay, PEAr. 

3613 Purcuas Prigrimage (1614) 831 They call this Deuill 
Peyae, with whom the men haue often conference. 

eyce, variant of Prise Ods.; obs. f. Prece. 

Peyckes, Peyer, obs. ff. Prckax, Pain sb. 

Peyerian (piivriin), cz. Anat. [f. proper 
name yer: see below + -taAN.] Of, pertaining 
to, or named after the Swiss anatomist Johann 
Konrad Peyer (1653-1712): as the Peyertan (or 
Peyer's) glands or patches, groups of follicles 
in the wall of the small intestine. 

31799 Hoorer Med. Dict. Peyer's glands, \he glands of 
the intestines. See Bruuner's glands, 1831 Encyet. Brit. 
(ed. 7) Hf. 816/2 Peyerian glands. 1885 Kuen Aficro- 
Organisms 86 In the inflamed Peyer's glands, tn the mesen- 
teric glands, larynx, and lungs of patients dead of typhoid 
fever. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peyertan. 

Peyet: see Pret. Peyl(, obs. Sc. f. Peet sb.1 

Peyn(e, obs. f. Paix. Peyneyes, obs. pl. of 
Penny. Peyni, Peynim, -yme: see Payeny, 
Payrnim. Peynt, etc., obs. ff. Patni, etc. Peyr, 
obs. f. Parr, PEAR sé, and vw. 

Peys, obs. f. PEACE; obs. Sc. pl. of PEE 5.1 

Peysan, -a(u)nt, obs. ff. PEASANT, PEIsANT. 

Peyse, peyss(e, obs. ff, Petse, Peace, Piece. 

Peyssant, var. Pusane Oés. 

Peytral, -el(le, variants of PeEITREL Obs. 

Peyvee, Peyze, obs. forms of Pavir, PEISE. 

Pezant, obs, form of Peasant. 

+Pezantic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. pezant, 
Pgasant + -1c.] Of the character of 2 peasant; 
boorish, clownisb. 

2613 Sir E. Hony Conntersnarie 66 To defile my fingers 
with such a Pezantique Fugitive, who is ashamed of his 
Fathers name. 4 

+Peze, obs. form of PEISE v.,to weigh, balance. 

1598 Adcitia (1879) 29 Twixt Hope, and Feare in doubtfull 
pallence pezed. / 

| Peziza (pizai:z8). Bot. [mod.L. (Dillenius) ; 
cf. L. pestca or pectta, f, Gr. méQis a stalkless 
mushroom.} <A large genus of discomycetons 
fungi, of cup-like or saucer-like shape, and often 
of brilliant colour, growing on the ground or on 
decaying wood, etc.; various species are called 
cup-mushroonis, fairy-cups, etc. 

[1623 Cockeram, Pezite, a Mushrompe, 1706 Puitirs, 
Pezica, a sort of Mushroom.]_ 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 
IIL. 55 The yellow hairy sessile Peziza, 1887 W. Putts 
Brit. Discomycetes 126 This beautiful little peziza adheres 
by a claw at the base to the putrid stems of decayed plants 
in moist places near rills of water. 57d. 361 In its young 
state it is truly Peziza-like, and very beaotiful. 

Hence Pezi‘ziform (¢rvon. -eform), Pezi‘zoid 
adjs., of the form of or resembling a Peziza. 

1857 Berkerey Crypteg. Bot. 199 A pezizeform body 
figured by Greville, “1887 W. Puttusrs Brit. Discomycetes 
17 Pileus deflexed even from the first, not pezizoide. 

Pezle mezile, obs. form of PELL-MELL, 

Pezo, Pezzant, obs. forms of Peso, PEASANT. 
*. Pfaffian (pferfiin),a.and sb. Math. [f. proper 
name Pfaff (see below) + -1AN.] 

a. ady, Pertaining to, discussed by, or named 
after, the German mathematician Johann Friedrich 
Pfaff (1765-1825): applied to certain differential 
equations, etc. b. sd. Name given by Cayley to 
a species of function occurring in Pfaff’s investiga- 
tion of differential equations. 

1852 Cavtev Coll, Math. Papers 11.19 The permatants of 
this class (from their connexion with the researches of Pfaff 
on differential equations) I shall term ‘Pfaffians’. 1860 
Tbid. TV. 600 A skew symmetrical determinant of any even 
order is the square of a Pfaffian. 

Pfalzgrave =Patscrave; hence + Pfalzgra- 
viate, a (German) palalinate. 3 

176a tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 197 The town..is the 
origin of the Pfalzgraviate of Swabia. 

| Pfennig, -ing (pfenig, -in). Forms: 6 

phenyng, penning, 6-7 phenning, 7-8 pfening, 
8 phen(n)ig, 7- pfenning, 9 pfennig: see also 
Fesnix, [Ger. pfeenie, OHG. pfenning:—WGer. 
*pani(2)g, whence Eng. Pexy.] A small copper 
coin of Germany, formerly of varying valne, now 
the hundredth part of a mark (see Mark 50.2 4b), 
or about % of an English penny. 
NaH? Boornr Jntrod. Knowl, xiv. (1870) 161 They haue 
Norkyns, Halardes, Phenyngs, Crocherds, Stiuers, and halfe 
ac 1578 Brief Disc, Troubles Frankford (1846) 57 
Thirteene not Dalers but ballers or phenninges. 1617 Morvy- 
Son Itin. 1. 287 At Nurnberg..two haller make one 
pfenning, fiue pfening make one finfer. 1756-7 tr. Keystler's 
Trav. (1760) 1. 196 A small copper-piece, whose real worth 
was scarce a pfening, went for a dollar aivcpmoncy, which 
is equal to half a German rix-dollar, 1897 Outon Mfassa- 
venes xxxix, You haven't got a pfennig to spend. 


PH. 


EH, a consonantal digraph, haviag usually the 
phonetic value of F. It was the combina- 
tion used by the Romans to represent the Greck 
letter #, ¢ orp, named 7, PAF, This letter, cognate 
with Skr, 64 (and so with Germanic 6), was in early 
Greek written 111i, and was a ren] aspimted J; it 
was subsequently often written ne, wg, and had 
then prob. nearly the same Sound as German Jf; 
but by the second ae B.C. it had sank into ra 
simple sound, prob. the dr/adial spirant (the sound 
made in blowing through the lips), As the 
Roman F was dentilabial, like mod, Eng. J the 
Romans in earlier times represented the Greek 
not by F, but by PH; in the time of the Em eror 
Severus, however, the two began to be confused, 
and from ¢ 400 were treated as identical. Hence 
in late popular and ‘mediseval Latia, and in the 
Romanic languages, 7 was often substituted, as it 
Is now regalarly in Italinn and Spanish (e.g. 
Jantasia, filosofia, Filippo, Sotografico). This was 
also the ease to a great extent in Old F, rench, and 
in Old and early Middle English (see Puarisze, 
Puitister, PHANToM, PHEABANT); but here, under 
the influence of the Latin forms, most words so 
written were subsequently altered back to PA, the 
preponderance of which is particularly notable in 
Gower. Exceptionally the J remains in mod. 
Eng,, as in fancy (= Phantasy), fantastic. Ya all 
modern words of Greek derivation (e.g. in phano-, 
Philo-, phospho-, photo-, Phyto-) pk \s alone found. 
One consequence of these conditions was that in the z5th, 
16th, and azthe,, A was frequently substituted for / in 
words not of Greek origin, esp. in words that were some- 
what rare, the scribes apparently taking 4 as a more 
learned, and thus presumably more correct, spelling. Many 
instances of this will be found under F, and among the 
cross-references given below, as in Phalucco, phan, p ane, 
Phang, pharman, philascr, phithorse, phitimot, etc. This 
spelling is often retained in Philabeg = filibeg, and in 
certain interjections, shez J bho! phoo! where perhaps it 
may have been adopted to express the simple bi-labial 
(lip-breath ') consonant (the sound made in blowing) as 
distinct from the labio-dental J; Modern Phonologists, e.g. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis in his ‘Palaotype’, have used fA as the 
symbol of the bi-lahial sound. Greek had the initial com- 
bination $8-, in Roman spelling JAck-. This was difficult 
for the Romanic nations, and in the ont early word of this 
class, Ahthisicus, was reduced to pit, th, or simple 7, 
Puruisic, ete. in mod. F. words in phth &re now normally 
pronounced /7-; in Eng. the A is generally mute and the 
th pronounced; but in scientific words many scholars pro- 
nounce fp-,a combination which js quite as easy as sf- in 
Sphere, 

Ph (pronounced £) is also used to represent Hehrew 5 
{without dagesh), and even initial B {according to the 
Masoretic pointing, with dagesh) in proper names which 
have come to us througha Greek form with @: see Pwaraon, 
Puitistinz, Serarn. In the Roman spetting of Indian 
languages #4 represents the true aspirated 4 of Sanskrit), 
and this is occasionally the origin of £A in alien words : cf. 


Puvcexart, 

Phacellate (fasel2t), a. Zool. {f. mod.L. 
Phacellus, pl. -7, ad. Gr. gaxedos bundle + -aTe 2] 
Waving phacelli or groups of filaments withia the 


central gastric cavity, as certain Hydrozoa, 


Ph in Cent, Dict, 
Phacochere (foe"k¢kioz). Zoo? Also -chere, 
=F. phacochere (Littré), 

. Gr. gaxds lentil, wart + xotpos pig.] A wart-hog. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 246/a In the locomotive organs 
the true hogs and the Phacochoeres bear the 
semblance to each other. 
lil. 85 The range of the 
Viacke Vark, does not appear to be precisely determined. 

So Phacoche ria (-cher-), 
family LPhacocharide ; 
&., belonging to the family Phacocheride; Phaco- 
ches'roid @,= phacocherine; sb. = phacocherid, 

Ia modern Dictionaries, 

Phacocyst (feekésist). Bot. Also phako-. 
(ad, mod.L. Phacocysté, {. Gr. gaxdés lentil + eons 
Cyat.] The lenticalar nucleus of a cell, 

1835 Linotry /ntrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 234 Each cell con- 
tains two phakocysts, 1858 Maynz Expos. Lex., Phacocyst, 

Phacoid (faerkoid), @, rare—°, fad, mod.L. 
Phacoid?s (applied by Vesalius to the crystalline 
lens), in F, Phacoide, f. Gr. paxés lentil: see -O1D,] 
Lentil-shaped. Hence Phacoi‘doacope = Puaco- 
SCOPE, 

_ 1858 Mayne Pei aad Lex., Phacoides, eresembting a lentil 

ae i 


in shape: hacoid 864 tr. Donders' Anom. Accomm, Eye 
— 16, I have given to it in this form the name of phate. 


i which word fully expresses its object, 
hacolite (frekdisit). Afi. Also phako-, 
fad. Ger. phakolit (Breithanpt), f. Gr. paxés lentil 
+ Aidos stone.] A colontless variety of CHABAZITE, 
Occurring in crystals of lenticular form. 

uty Portroce Geol. 219 Levyne @ Phakolite) occurs in 
double six-sided prisms. 3880 Academy 21 pa 139/t The 


occurrence of the zeolites, phacolite and phillipsite, in 
Cavities of basaltic rocks conthining liquid. om 


hacometer (fekemétas). “In quots. phako-, 
[mod. f. Gr, gars-s lentil, leas + -METER.] Aan 
lastrument for measuring the power of lenses, 
Vor. VII. 


Xa 


761 


1876 Catal. Sci, App. S. Kens, 117. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 


Phakometer, 

hacoscope (fx'késkoap), 
[mod. f. as prec. + -acorE, 
observing the changes in form of the crystalline 
lens of the eye in accommodation to objects at 
different distances, 
1890 in Cent, Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Pheacian (fi,2''fin). [f. L. Phwacia, Gr. 


Also phako-. 
An apparatus for 


Pataxia, the isle of Scheria (Corcyra) + ae One | 
of the inhabitants of Scheria, noted for their UXUry 3 
hence (= L. Pheax, Horace), a gourmand. 


1788 Lemprizae Classical Dict, (1826) 5210/2 The Pheacians 
were naturally dull, effeminate, and’ so affectatious, that 
the ancients gave them the name of parasites. 1 
28 Oct, 85/1 He was a bon vivant, declined into a fat 
Phaeacian..and latterly did nothing, 

Pheeism (ffiz’m). Byo/, [f. Gr. gar-ds dusky 
+-18M.] A dasky or dark variety of coloration, 
which falls short of melanism. 

1891 A thenzuin 1a Dec. 804/3 Mr. Jenner-Weir exhibited 
two dark specimens of Zygzna minos .. (he) expressed an 
opinion that the specimens were not representatives of 
complete melanism, and Suggested chat the word ‘ phwism*‘ 
-.would be a correct word to apply to this and similar 
departnres from the normal coloration of a species. 1899 
Cambr, Nat. Hist. V1. 337. P 

Phenigm, erron. spelling of Puanicm QOés. 

Phenocarpous (finoka-1pes), a. Bot. rare~o, 
[mod. f. Gr. daivo- showing + xaprés fruit + -OU8.] 
“Bearing a frnit which has no adhesion with snr- 
roundiag parts’ (Zreas. Boe, 1866). 

PL Mavne Expos. Le.c., Phenocarpus.. phenocarpous, 

Phenogam, phe- (ffndgzm). Sot. [f. mod. 
L. phanogama, sc. vegelabitia Willdenow 1804), 
or phenogame (sc. Plante), {, Gr. pawwo- showing 
+ ydpos marriage, sexual union; in Ger. phasto- 
samen sb, pl. (Rudolphl 1807).] A flowering 
plant; = PHanerocau. So Phenoga'mian, 
Phenogamio (phe-) adjs. = PuANEROGAMIC; 
Pheeno‘gamous a, (the earliest word of the group), 
prodacing flowers, flowering ; = PHANEROGAMOUS, 

1846 Linpiev Veg. Kingd. Pref. 17 The substitution of the 
words Monocotyledons,.. Cryptogams, *Phxnogams, ete., 
for Monocotyledones, . .Cryptogamz, Phzenogamz, &e. 1857 
Beaxecey Cobiin Bot. § 8.13 Whe word Phzenogams 1s 
very generally used as a collective term for flowering plants. 
1828-32 Weaster, *Phenogamian, having the essential 
Organs of fructification visibte. 1841 Dovctas in Proc, Berw, 
Nat. Clad 1. a49 Additions to the *phenogamic Flora of the 
district. 1814 R. Baown Bot, Terra Austral. 4 *Phaxno- 
fees plants. 182: S. F. Grav Nad, Arr. Brit, Pll. 43 

Phenogamious..the sexual organs fey distinet and visible. 
3830 Sie W. Hooxza (éi#/e) British lora, comprising the 
Phanogamous, or Flowering Ptants, and Ferns, 1885 
Goovate Physiol. Bot, (x892) 3 Division of the vegetable 
Kingdom .. into... Phaenogamous (or Phanerogamous) or 
Flowering, and Cry togamous or Flowerless Plants. 

Phenology, Phenomenon: sce PHENO-. 

Phenozygous (fnp'zigas), 2. Anthropol, Also 
pheno-. [mod. f. Gr. gaivo- showing + (vydva 
Joining +-ovs.] Of a skull: Having the zygo- 
matic arches visible from immediately above the 
centre ; of a person: having such a skull. 

1878 Bautiry tr. Topinard's Anthrop, 1, fii, 288 When the 
angle is positive, the zygomatic arches are called pheno 
rygous. 1888 Frnt. Anthrop. Lust, Ang. 7 The male is dis- 
unetly phanozygous, hut the female is not, 

Pheodarian (ffjodéeriin), @. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Pheddaria acut. pl. (Haeckel), f. 
Pheddium, {. patos dusky + -odtum (see -oDE). 

a. aay. Belonging to the Pheodaria, x division 
of Radiolarians characterized by a mass of dark 
pigment ( phavodiuns), contaialng ronnded granules 
( pheodelie), surrounding the central capsule. b. 
sé. A radiolarian of this division. 

{1880 Nature XX. 450/1 The extra-capsular-soft sab- 
stance of all Phzodaria is distinguished hy..the mass of 
Pheeodella or ‘dark igment granules’ which it contains.) 
2888 Rotteston & Jacuson Asin. Life 875 The spicules 
being. disposed. .radiatly only in the Phacodarian family 
Aulxanthida. 900 Frui, Quekett Micros. Club Apr. 26 
The central capsule is generally almost entirety Imbedd 
in the phzodium, 

Pheophyll (fPafil). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. pads 
dasky + puAAor leaf: after CHLOROPHYLL.) Name 
proposed for the brown colonring-matter, com- 
posed of phycophsein and phycoxanthin, fonnd in 
sea-weeds of the orders Fucacese and Pheosporez, 

1890 in Cen/. Dict, 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex., Phaophyll, the 
hrown colouriog-matter of the Fucoides; also’ called 


Phyllophzin. 

Phaeton (itn, (tan). [. Gr. aber shin- 
ing, used in Gr. mythology as proper name of the 
son of Helios and Clymene, famous for his unlucky 
driving of the san-chariot.] 

tL. allusively. A rash or adventarous charioteer 
like Phacthoa; any charioteer; something that, 
like Phaethon, sets the world on fire, 

1593 Nasne Four Let?, Confut, Wks. {Grosart) 11. 242 
That hee shoutd talke of gnashiog of teeth, yong Phaetons, 
yong lcari, yong Chorebi, young Babingtons, 1629 Leather 
13 Euerie priuate Gentleman now is a Paxton, and most 
hurrie with his thundring Caroch along the Streetes. 1 
Watson Body of Div. 862 Sin is the haeton that sets the 


Speaker | 
aay coach,.. 


| (3938 Afachines 
de (f 


PHAGOCYTE. 


World on Fire, 12747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 94 If the hackney. 
man should grumble, I fear our Phaeton must tumble, 

2. A species of four-wheeled open carriage, of 
light construction ; asually drawa by a pair of 
horses, and with one or {now generally) two sents 
facing forward; but applied to carriages variously 
modified and distinguished as Stanhope, Afail, 
Park, Dog-cart, Pony Phaeton, etc. 
approuvées par £ Acad. Sc. 
‘oste dont on bent faire un Phaeton.) 1742 Youne Ni, 
14. v. 819 Like Nero,..drives his phaeton, in female guise. 
1747 Miss Vatnor Left., to Miss Carter 18 Aug. (809) I, 
201 A fashionable t chaise or phaeton. 1794 Fetton 
Carriages (1801) 11. 68 The sizes and constructions of Phae- 
tons are more various than any other description of Carriages. 
1844 Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. gt Sched., Every horse .. drawing 
ronche, chaise, phaeton, vis-a-vis, calash, 1872 
Brack (é#/e) Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 1880 Mas. 
Foaagstra Roy & VIAL 16 Are you going to drive your 
phaeton this afternoon? 

t3. Aname for the planet Jupiter. (Soin French.) 

3631 Wiopowes Wat, Philos. 11 Jupiter is a bright Plannet 
-ebeing neere the earth, of which he is called Phaeton, 

4. attrib. and Comé, 

1679 J. Goooman Pent, Pard. 1. v. (1713) rag Fancy gets 
the ascendant, and Phaeton-like drives on furiously and 
inconsistently. 1883 Standard 7 Feb, 2/5 The carriage was 
described asa phaecton-wagonette. 5 ; 

Hence Phaetonee:r {cf. charioteer), the driver of 
aphacton; Phaet(h)o-nian = sense 1; Phaetho-nio, 
+ Phaetho-nical, + Phaetho-ntal, Phaethontio, 
t Phaetho'ntical adjs., belonging to, characteristic 
of, or resembling, Phaethon (see etymology above). 

1890 Sat. Rev. R Aug. a44/1 A merry time had oar 
“phaetoneer. 1784 MAcNEILL Poet, Wks. 
female *Phaetonians then Surpassed the boldest of our men 
In gesture, look and straddle, 1708 Brit, Apollo No.7, 2/2 
Or would'st with *Phaetonick Pride, Within the Solar 
Chariot Ride? €1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 45 (1810) 52 
Which *phathonical fact of his deserves the namie of Nody. 
@ 1649 Davo. op Hawn. focms Wks, (1711) 37 Po barns 
ho more with *Phaetontal fire, 1658 J. Joxes tr. Ovid's 
4bis 1st Ded., How *Phaetontick spirits break their necks. 
1829 Lama Let. to Gilman Dec., I fear their steed, bred out of 
the wind without father. -hot, phaetontic. 1630 2. Yohknson's 
Kingd. & Comme. 509 Achmat..is left at this present to 
manage the Horses of this *Phaétonticalt Chariot 

| Phagedeena,-ena ({edz/drni, fegi-). Path, 
Also 7 erron. phagadena, [L., a. Gr. gayésaiva 
an eating ulcer, cancer, f. payeiv to eat, devour.] 
Aa eating sore; an ulcer that spreads and corrodes 
the neighbouring parts; spreading erosion occur- 
ring in an ulcer or sore, 

1687 Physical Dict., Phagadcna, 0 
Bone 1676 WISEMAN Surgery i. x. 193 /"hagedzna,, .is 
an Ulcer with swelled Lips, that eats the Flesh and neigh. 
bouring Parts in the bottome and edges of the Ulcer. 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct. 751 Formerly diseases peculiar to a hospitat 
were the terror of the surgeon, Phagedzena attacked wounds 
even of the most trivial kind. 

Phagedenic, -enic (feedgidinik, -enik, 
foeg?-), a. (s6.) [ad. L. phagedwnie-ns, Gr. paye- 
Sainx-ds, f. payédava: see pree.] 

1. Path. Of the natare of, characterized by, or 
affected with, phagedsena or spreading ulcer. 

(1563 T. Gare Antidot. 65 It.. is approued in eatynge 
vicers called Phagedenica, &c.] 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Phagedenich. 1734 Goocn in PAZ Trans. XLVI. 815 
He had an ulcer upon his leg, of the phagedenic kind, 
1816 A. C. Hutenison Pract. Obs. Sure. (1826) 194 On 
hospital gangrene, and the sloughing phagedenic ulcer, 
which occurs on board ships of war and in naval and mili- 
tary hospitals. 1897 Maay Kixcstey ii Africa 618 The 
great prevalence there of phagedzenic ulcers. 

+2. Aled. Applied to a corrosive liquid prepara- 
tion nsed for destroying proud flesh, or for cleans 


lag ulcers, Also efligt. as sb. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phagadenick Water, is 
made by dissolving a Dram of Subtimate Corrosive ina 
Pound of Lime Water. 1727-41 CHampers Cycl, s.v., 
Phagedenic medicines..are used to eat off fungoos, or 
proud flesh, 1766 Complete Farmer s. v. Polt-evil, Some 
wash with the phagedenic water. 1799 Hooran Med, Diet, 
Phagedznics, medicines that destroy fungous flesh. 

So tPhagedenical (-den-), Phagedrenons a. 

1635 Reap Tumors & Vicers 274, A. -phagedznicall and 
cancerous ulcer of the head. 17a5 Brapiey Fant. Dict. sv. 
Wounds, \t is called by Farriers..the Phagedenical Water. 
1659 Hicxman Fustif. Fathers 1 Phagedzenons and eating 
Sores, 1895 Times 28 Feb. 13/5 The phagedenous ulcer has, 
by some miracle, become the source of nourishment. 

Phagocyte (fx'gésait). Physiol. [mod. f. 
(Metschnikoff) Gr. payo- eating, devouring + -cyTE.] 
A leucocyte (white blood-corpuscle or lymph- 
corpascle) which, under certain conditions, has 
the power of absorbing and destroying pathogenic 
microbes by a process of intracellular digestion, and 
thns of guarding the system against infection. 

1884 hg, Bicrese Se XXIV. 10 Amceboid cells 
were frequently hudded off from the ectoderm to join the 
other devouring cetls (phagocytes) in the bod E 
Lanxester ddb, Sci, 


VI. 3 Chaise 


a running canker or 


theo 
entls (ptmocgte ‘, to tolerate a weak form of 


PHAGOCYTIC. 


Hence Phagocytal(-sai'tal), Phagocytic (-si'tik}, 
-ical aa/s., pertaining to, or having the nature or 
function of, a phagocyle; Phagooytism (fz-go- 
soitiz’n), Phagocytosis (fr:gossildu'sis), the ac- 
tion of phagocytes; the absorption and destruction 
of pathogenic microbes by phagocytes; Phago- 
oy‘toblast, the embryonic form of a phagocyte. 

1892 fof, Sct. Monthly XLI1. 631 Influences which are 
associated in aiding “phagocytic action, 1896 Adébutt's 
Syst. Med, 1. 87 Inflammation is to he regarded, on the 
whole, as a phagocytic reaction of the organism against 
irritants. 1889 Q. Yrnl. Microsc. Sc. Dec. 298 note, To 
attribute very direct *phagocytical properties to the outer 
layer of trophoblast cells. 1888 Vature 24 May 91/2‘*Phago- 
citism’—that is, the intracellular digestive process, 1891 
Times 13 Aug. 5/a Dr. Metschnikoff had elaborated and 
supported by great research his theory of “phagocytosis, 
according to which there was a veritable struggle for 
existence, a battle 2 oxtrance between the cells of the body 
and the invading micro-organisms. 

Phagology (fge'lodzi). nonce-wd. [f Gr. 
gayo- eating + -Locy.] The subject of eating or 
feeding ; dietetics, 

1837 Slackw. Mag. XLII. 231 His having so accurately 
studied the phagology of robins, 

-phagous, szfix, f. L. -phag-us, Gr. -pay-os 
eating (in F. -phage) + -ous: as anthropophagous, 
ichihyophagous, phylophagous, sarcophagous; also 
in humorous nonce-words. Also -phagy, ad. Gr. 


-~payia eating (sb.); asanthropophagy, ichthyophagy. 
+ Phagy‘phany. 06s. rare. [prob, repr. 
a med.L. *fhagyphania, f. Gr. pay-eiv to eat, 
-pay-os eating +-pavia, sce -PHANY.] The festival 
of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, 
celebrated on the fourth Sanday in Lent. 

14.. Ephyphanye in Tundale's Ves, (1843) 121 With loves v, 
..Fyve thousand..he dyd fede; Of the whych myracle.. 
Thys day is named Phagyphanye, Lyke as hye was fyrst 
called Ephyphanye. For thys word shagy.. Is fed of 
fedyng or ellis refeccion, 

Phah (fa), int. [Cf. Poo, Poo, FaucH.] An 
ejacuolalion expressing contempt or disgust. 

1592-3 G. Ianvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 118, 
I wonder, his owne mouth can abide it without a phah. 

Phaine, variant of PHANE. 

+ Phairse, pheirs. Se. Ods. Also phraisse, 
phrasso, frais. [Variant forms of /fairss, fairce 
= Farce, partly with metathesis of J A farce, 
in earlier sense; = INTERLUDE 1, 

1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 379 
Great treumph and blythnes of phrassis and playis maid to 
hir at hir hame comming. .. Wpoun the eist syde thair was 
maid to her ane trieumphant frais L4ZSS. pheirs) be Schir 
Dawid Lyndsay of the Mont. /éid, 381 Greit triumph, 
phraissis maid and playis wnto the queins grace. /dfd. II. 
125 Singing playing dansing and pheirsis. 

hako: sce PHaco-. 

|| Phalena (falin4). Zxtom. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
padaiva, prop. ¢adAaiva a moth.] A moth: used 
by Linnzeus as a generic name for all moths; after- 
wards for all below the Sphingina, or for the Geome- 
‘rina; not now used with any entomological value. 

1658 RowLano tr. Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 958 ‘There are 
those that interpret this Phalaina to be the Cicindela or 
Glow-worm, but not rightly. /éid. 1110 ‘The Phalena that 
come from thence stick by the feet to the roofs of houses, 
1762 J. Hie “ist. Anéet. 77 The antenna of the Phalena 
are attennated to the point. .. The species of this genus are 
very numerous, 1800 Asiat. dan, Reg. 5/2 The phalena, 
a species of which is to be found in a treatise published in 
France on foreign hutterflies. 

Hence Phalenian a., of or pertaining to a 
phaleena ; sd, one of the Phalznz, a moth, esp. 
a geometrid moth; Phale‘noid a., akin to a 
phalzena; moth-like; sé. a moth-like insect. 

1887 Scéence Apr. 31872 Some of the Phalaenian larvae 
have 12 legs, and some even 24, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
928/1 Phalenoid. 

Phalenopsid (feling-psid). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L, Phalaenopsis, {. Gr. pédawa moth + dts appear- 
ance.}] An orchid of the East Indian epiphytic 
genus Phalxnopsis; a moth-orchid or mot! -plant. 

[x846 Linotev Veg, Kinga. 181 Order LII. Orchidacex.. 
Genera. .iii, Vandezs. --Phalenopsis.] 1880 Buraipce Gard, 
Sun iv. 54 The phalenopsids and other epiphytes are less 
ambitious. 1882 Garde 11 Feb, 97/2 “tie Pin escapes at 
Rendlesham are specially distinguished by the size and 
number of their leaves, 7did., Fine plants of Phalenopsis 
are in full bloom, 

Phalangal (fale'ngil), ¢. rare. [£.L. phalanx, 
phalang-, PHALANX + -AL.] =PHALANGEAL, Also 
Phala‘ngar a. 

1848 Quain Elem. Anat. (ed. 5) I. 174 The last two 
phalangal bones of the little toe. 1 
Phalangar process [in the os a of 
pe bar on the outside o! 

ead of the twin cell of Corti, 

Phalange ! (fel&ndz). © Also 6 falange, fal- 
lange; phalangue, 7 phalang. [a. Fr. phalange, 
in 13the. phalenge (Hatz.-Darm.), = It. falange, 
ad. L. phalange-m, acc. of PHALANX.] 

+1. = Puauanx 1. Ods. 

1g60 Wuitenorne Arte Warre (579) agb, Calld, of the 
Romanes, a Legion; of Greekes, a Fallange. 1569 StockEa 
tr. Diod, Sic. 1. xxxix. go He placed..the Elephantes., 
before the Phalange or maine battail. 1585 T. Wastincton 


| phalangers (called also flying-opossums, flying- 
| squirrels, or petaurisis) have non-prehensile tails 


| see PHALANX 1. 
| 


phalangian soldier, 
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tr. Nicholay’s Voy, 1. tii. 73 The Macedonian Phalangue. 
1689 Puonket Char. Gd. Commander, etc. 29/1 The 
Macedons still march’d in great Phalanges, And kept tbat 
order several Parasanges, 

2, = PHALANX 3, 4. 

1864 H. Spencer Broé, in. $135 Here is a digit with its 
full number of phalanges, and there a digit, of which one 
phalange has been arrested in its growth. 186g SALa in 
Daily Tel. a5 Feb., The delicate and taper finger of woman 
is plunged up to its topmost phalange into every political 

ie. 1853 Syd. Soe. Lex., Phatauge. .. Also, in Entontol., a 
joint of the tarsus in Insecta, Also, in Sot, a mass of 
stamens partly joined together by their filaments, 

Phalange?. Also 6 phalanga, phalang. 
[= F. phalange, 1t. falangio, ad. L. phalanginm, 
a. Gr. paddyyiov, in same senses. ] 

+1. = Paatancium 1. Obs. 

1 SB Turnea Herbals. Div, Good against the bytinges of 

halanges & scorpiones. 1587 Greene Carde of Fancie 

Vks. (Crosail} IV. 11a He that is venomed by the Péalanga, 
feeleth such painefull passions, as he runneth mad. 1666 
J. Davies Hest. Carté 


--in these Islands, and which some call Phalanges. 1694 
Motrevx Radedats wv. \xvii. (1737) 265 Phalangs, Sloe- 
worms, Horn-worms. 

2. An arachnid of the genus PHALANGIUM, or 
family Phalangide ; a phalangid. 

I E. Scnvytea Turhkistan xi, 11, 123 The phalange 
(Solpuga arancoides and S. intrepida) is of a yellowish or 
red ish brown, also with fong hair, and when watking seems 
as large as one’s two fists, 

Phalangeal (falendg74l), a. Avat. and Zool. 
(f& mod.L. phalange-nus, f. phalanx, phalang- + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the natnre of, a phalanx 
or phalanges (PHALANX 3). 

7831 R. Knox Cloguel’s Anat, 139 The anterior or 
phalangeal extremity of this bone,..also named the head. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 179 The disease involves 
the last phalangeal joint or bone. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Pihalangeal) process, the same as Phalangar process. 

Also Phala'ngean a. rare—*. 

7882 in Ocuvte. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Phalanger (fale-ndgza1). Zool. 
(Buffon), also mod.F., f. Gr. paddyyov ‘spider's 
web’, in reference to the webbed toes of the hind 
feet.] A quadruped of the genus Phalangista, or 
of the subtamily Pa/angistine, Australian marsu- 
pials of arboreal habits, containing numerons 
genera and species, usnally of small size, with 
thick woolly fur; the typical genera (Australian 
‘opossums') have prehensile tails; the /lying 


[a. mod.L, 


and a flying-membrane or parachute. 

1774 Gotosm. Vat. Hist, (1862) 1.vu. i. 515 The Phalanger, 
so-called hy Mr. Buffon,..about the size of a rat, and has 
-. heen called the Rat of Surinam. 1780 Smetue tr. 
Buffon's Nat. [ist (2785) VII. 175 We have called it the 
phalanger, because its phalanges are very ‘singularly con- 
structed. 1876 Forest 4 Streant 13 July 375/2 The native 
bear, the vulpine phalanger, the wombat. 1885 M. R. O. 
Tuomas in £ncyel. Brit, XVIII. 727/2 Buffon gave toa pair 
of cuscuses examined hy him the name..‘ Phalanger’, on 
account of the peculiar structure of the second and third 
toes of the hind feet, which are united in a common skin u 
to the nails, 2890 ‘R. Botprewoon ‘ Miners Right xxvil. 
249 The rusule of the phalangers and the smaller marsupials. 

Phala‘ngial, 2. rare—°, = PNALANGEAL. 

1864 in Weaster. : 

Phalangian (falendziin), a. (sd.) [In sense 
1, f. Gr. pdday{, padrayy- PHaLanx; in 2, f, 
mod.L, (PHALANX 3) + -IAN; in 3, f. PHALANGI- 
UM + -AN.] 

l. Gr. Antig. Belonging to a (military) phalanx: 


1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 696 The long spear of the 


2. Anat, = PHALANGEAL, rare—°, 

1853 in DunxGiison Afed, Lex. 

3. Zool. Belonging to the arachnid genns Pha- 
langiunt or order Phalangidea: a3 56, PHALANGID, 
, 1835 Kisay Hab. § Just, Anim. VW. xv. 39 Some [crabs] 
imitating spiders, and others phalangians, 

Phalangic (fale-ndzik), a. 
parayt, padrayy- PHALANX + -1¢.] 

. Pertaining to or of the nature of a (military) 
phalanx, 

1846 H. W. Toraens Rent. Afilit. Hist. 4g A modern 


tactician much given to prize the phalangic or columnar 
formation for troops, 


2. Anat, = PHALANGEAL, rave-°, 

1858 Mavne Lxfos, Lex, Phalangicus..,of or belonging 
to the phalanges: phalangic. 1893 Syd. Soc, Letv, B 
éangic, belonging to the Phalanges. 


Phalangid (falendgid). Zool [f mod.L. 
Phalangidz, {. PHALANolWM: see -1D3.] An 
arachnid of the family Phalangide or order Pha- 
langidea (typical genus Phalanginm), related to 
the mites, but more resembling spiders, withont 
spinnerets or poison-glands, and usually with very 
long and slender legs; the common species are 
known as harvest-spiders or harvestmen, and in 
U.S. as daddy-long-legs. So Phalangidan; 
Phalangi-dean a., belonging to the Phalangidea. 


1835 Kiapy Hab. § /nst. Anim, IL, xix. 303 The Class 
consists of two Orders., Psendo Scorpions and Phalangidans. 


rare, 


[f Gr. 


Jsles 82 Other kinds of great Flies | 


PHALANSTERIST. 


1875 Campaiwce in £ncycl. Brit, 11. 278/2 Phalangids .. 
opularly known by the name of ‘Harvest-men‘, 1888 
OLLESTON & Jackson Anim, Life 528 A Scorpion has 

been found in Silurian strata, and a Phalangid in the Solen- 

hofen slates (Mesozoic). : 
Phala-ngiform, 2. Zot. and Aua?. [f. PHa- 
LANX or PHALANGIUM +-FORM.] Taving the form 


of a phalanx. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phalangtformis..Bot., applied 
by Nees von Esenbeck to vegetable hairs which ure pro- 
vided with transverse s¢ffa with a contraction at the outside 
of the seffa, asin the Tradescantia: phalangiform. 1875 
Newton in Aaeyed. Brit. 111. 710/2 The rest of the second 

nea is reduced to..an clegant ridged phalangiform 
asi-hyal. " 

Phala-ngigrade, ¢. Zeo/. [ad.mod.L. Pha- 
langigrad-ws, t. as prec. + L. gradus step; cf. 
DIGiTIGRADE, PLANTIGRADE.}] Walking on the 
phalanges; belonging to the (now disused) division 
Phalangigrada, comprising the camel and Hama. 

1891 Flower & Lvoekker Mauunads ii. 50 Two forms, to 
which the terms ‘phalangigrade' (as the Camel) and ‘sub- 
plantigrade’ (as in most Caenivars) are applied. : 

+Phala‘ngious, 2. Ols. [f. L. phalangi-um 
+-0us.] Ofthe nature of a PHALANG1UM (sense 3). 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. ui. xxvii, 197 Red Pha+ 
langions spiders like Cantharides mentioned by Muffetus. 

Phalangist (fale-ndzist, fe'landzist). Zool. 
[ad. mod.L, Phalangista, substituted by Cuvier 

1800 for Buffon’s term Fhalanger.] = PHALANGER. 

1835 Kissy //ad, & Jost. Aatu. IL. xvii, 199 The phalan- 
gists, or flying opossums, 1892 Darly News 4 Jan. 5/6 The 

sooty Phalangist—-the brown opossum from Tasmania. 

So Phala-ngistine a., belonging to the sub- 
family Phalangistine; sb. a marsupial of this 
subfamily, a phalangist. 

Phalangite (fx'léndgait). [ad. L. phalan- 
gita or -ites, a. Gr. padayyirns, f. pdday~ PHALANX: 
see -ITE.] A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 

[x600 Hottano Lizy xxxvit. cx! 967 Hee had of Mace- 
donians sixteene thousand footemen, heavily armed after 
their manner, called Phalangritz.] 1839 Tairtwate Greece 
xlviii. VI. 147 The phalangite soldier wore the usual defen- 
sive armour of the Greek heavy infantry. 1856 Grote 
Greece u. xcil. X11. 77 The phalangites were drawn up in 
files generally of sixteen deep, each called a Lochus. 

| Phalangium (falendzidm). Pl. -ia. [L., 
a. Gr. paddyytoy a kind of venomous spider, also 
a plant, spiderwort.] 

+1. Name for venomous spiders of various kinds, 

1601 Hottann Péiny HH. 360 These venomous spiders 
Phalangia, which the Greeks distinguish .. by the name 
of Lupus, 1658 Rowzano tr. Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 1061 
Grievous symptomes follow the bitings of Pismire Phalangi- 
um. 1671 PArtd. Trans. V1. 3002 Whether the Tarantula 
be not a Phalangium (that is, a six-eyed skipping Spider)? 

b. Zool. A genus of non-venomous arachnids 


having very long slender legs: see PHALANGID. 
Sens in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11, 292 This 
mite lives on the Phalangia..or tong-legged spiders. 
+2. A former name for various liliaceous and 


iridaceous plants, Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Aaé, Hort. (1729) 208 Huns -. Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting .. Phalangium Allobrogicum. 194 
Contpl. Fam.-Piece 380 Asphodels, Phalangiums, Smilax. 

+Phala'ngy. 04s. Anglicized form of Pua- 
LANGIUM (sense I). 

1608 TopseLt Serpents (1658) 770 There be many sorts of 
Spiders found in very cotd Coneuies! but no Phalangies at 
ah. 1659 Stantey Hist. Philos. xit. (1701) 480/2 Athena- 
goras. .feltno Pain at the biting of Scorpions, or Phalangies. 

+ Phalanque, obs. form of PALANK. 

1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 2055/a This day the Enemy have 
abandoned a Phalanque. , ‘ 

\|\Phalanstére (falanst¢er). [mod.F., arbitrarily 
composed of phalanx with the ending of monasiére 


monastery.] = PHALANSTERY. 

1844 HENNELL Soc. Syst, 203 Mr. Owen’s community is to 
be located in a Parallelogram, Fourier’s in a Phalanstére, 
1853 Lyrton Ay Novel wv. viii, Tracts which .. substi- 
tuted in place thereof Monsieur Fourier’s symmetrical 
phalanstere, or Mr Owen’s architectural parallelogram. 

Phalansterrial,a. [f.asnext +-aL.] =next, A. 

1843 Blackw, Mag. LIII. 811 Should .. the Phalansterial 
system of Fourier preferably suit their taste, they will be 
entitled to enter into the ‘ phalanx of harmony’. 

Phalansterian (fel&nstivriin), ¢. and sd. 
[ad. F. phalanstérien, f. phalanstere « see -1aN.] 

A, adj, Of, pertaining or relating to a pha- 
lanstery, or the system of phalansteries, 

1844 Hennee Soc, Syst. 211 Two thousand colonists who 
intended toestablish a Phalanstérian Society at St.Catherine. 
1875 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX. 186 Unless children are to he 
afterwards reared and educated like chickens in an Egyptian 
oven npon Phalansterian principles. 

B. sé, a, A member ofa phalanstery. b. An ad: 
vocate of the system of phalansteries ; a Fourierist. 

1843 Fraser’s Mag. XXVIII 341 Members of secret 
‘Societies, clubbists, phalansterians. 189§ Layarp in igth 
Cent. June 1069 Now, we are not Phalansterians. Phalan- 
steries have been tried and failed. 

Hence Phalanste’rianism, the phalansterian 
system, Fourierism; so Phalansterio (-e'rik) ae 
pertaining to or characterized by phalansteries ; 
Pha‘lansteri:sm = phalansterianism; Pha lan- 


steri:st = phalansterian, B. b. 
1848 Tatt’s Mag, XV. 706 The world once fixed, and 


PHALANSTERY. 


*phalansterianism universally adopted, Fourier's first care 
isto y the English national debt. 1884 G. Atten Strange 
Stories 320 The final outcome..of all our modern *pha- 
lanstericcivilization. 1877 Ache a8 Sept. 1/4 * Phalansterism 
or Fouriecrism. 188a Séandard 2 Aug., Social *phalansterists, 
who look upon all forms of aristocracy as deplorable sur- 
vivals ofa dark age. ie 

Phalanstery (fe'lénstéri), [Anglicized form 
of F, phalanstére (mod.L, type *phalansteriunt).] 
In Fonrier’s scheme for the reorganization of 
society, A building or set of buildings occupied by 
a phalanx or socialistic community; hence, sach 
a ey itself, numbering abont 1,800 persons, 
living together as one family, and holding property 
in common. 

a@18g0 Mane, Futter Life Without (1860) 148 Visions of 
phalansteries in every park. 1852 Hawtnorne Blithedale 
Rom. 11. ii. 26 One of onr purposes was to erect 2 Pha- 
Janstery .. after Fourier, .. where the great and general 
family should have its abiding-place. 1882 Baace Gesta 
Christi 415 Christianity... has no erty with Socialism.. 
in..its methods of dividing the returns fr 
phalansteries or communities, 

attrib, 1884 G. ALLEN Strange Stories 301 They sat 
together in a corner of the beautitu! phalanstery garden. 

e transf, Applied allusively to associations or 
groups of persons, or the places where they dwell. 

1850 Kincstrv 4/t. Locke viii, Everyroom. -heldits family, 
or its group of families—a mens of all the fiends. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 15 
England isa huge phalanstery, where all that man wants 
is provided within the precinct, 1883 Hynoman /ist. Sasis 
Sociatisme xiii. 449 The tendency now exhibiting itself to 
turn_workhouses into wholesome phalansteries. 

halanx (fe'lénks). Pl. pha-lanxes, || pha- 
langes (faleendziz). Also 7 falanx. fa. L. 
phalanx, -angem, Gr. parayé, -avya.] 

1. Gr. Antig. A line or array of battle; spec. a 
body of heavy-armed infantry drawa up in close 
order, with shields joined and long spears over- 
lapping; especially famous in the Macedonian 
army. Hence b. sometimes applied to a compact 
body of troops in later times. 

1553 Baenve Q. Curétius wv. (1565) 95 The square (whiche 
the Macedons call phalanx). ar619 Fretcuer Sonduca wt. 
iv, Youth and fire Like the fair breaking of a glorions day 
Guilded their Falanx. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece i. vi. 
Il. a The Macedonians..; Their Phalanx is describ'd by 
Polybius to be a square Battail of Pike-men, consisting 
of sixteen in Flank, and five-hundredin Front 1766 Gisgon 
Dect. & F, (1869) 1. i. 26 The strength of the phalanx was 
unable to contend with the activity of the legion. 1838-4a 
Agnoup Hist. Roomte xxxvii. (1846) 11. 491 The phalanx when 
once hroken became wholly helpless. 1874 Ruyvnouns Fol 
Baft. vi. i. 367 Amid the serried phalanxes of Rome. 

b. 1814 & wnbian Centinel (Boston) 15 June 2/3 On 
Monday the Charlestown Warren Phalanx paraded. 186a 
Grattan Beaten Paths 1.185 Noble veterans. ., the remnant 
of those phalanxes which maintained the pride and power 
of England in so many a hard-fought field. 

attrib, 1838 Arno.o //rst. Romte 1. 71 The phalanx order 
of battle was one of the earliest improvements in the art of 
war. 186: Muscrave Ay-Koad's 305 ‘Vhey massed them in 
phalanx form. 

2. a. transf. A compact body of persons or 
animals (more rarely things) massed or ranged in 
order, as for attack, defence, united movement, etc. 

1733 Pore Ess. Man ut. 108 Who forms the phalanx [of 
migrating storks), and who points the way? 1785 Cowrer 


om Jabour, or its | 


{ 
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1970 Phil. Trans. LX. 519 The stamina .. divided into 
five distinct phalanges, or bundles. 1880 Grav Struct. Sot, 
vi. § 3 (ed. 6) 205 Phalanges or united stamen-clusters. 

§. Taxonomy. A group in classification, higher 
than a genus, but of no fixed grade. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat, fist, (1776) 11. 313 We should find it 
difficult .. to place many that lie at the ont-skirts of this 
phalanx. 178s Martyn Koussean's Bot. xvi. (i794) 209 These 
are of another phalanx, haviag five petals to the corolla. 

+6. = PHALANGIUM I. Obs. 

3608 Torset Serpents (1658) 769 The Phalangium or Pha- 
lanx Spider. /é/a., This kinde of Phalanx is often found 
among Spiders webs. 

Hence Pha‘lanxed (-nkst) a., drawn up or ranged 
in a phalanx; also in comd., as close-phalanxed, 

5766 G. Cannina Antt-Lucretins wv. 245 The close-pha- 
lanx'd order of its course. 181a Braon CA. Har. 1, 1xxx, 
Though now one phalanxed host should meet the foe. 1904 
A. Austin in Standard 13 Oct. 2/5 A pall of smoke penc- 
trated only by phalanxed chimneys. : 

+Phala‘ric. Rom. Antiq. Obs. [a.¥F. falarigue, 
ad. L. phalaric-a, erroneous spelling of faldrica 
(in same sense), deriv. of fade (said to be Etruscan) 
a scaffolding from which missiles were thrown in 
sieges.] A javelin or dart wrapped in tow and 
ane set on fire, and thrown by the catapult or 

y hand, in order to set fire to a fortified place, 
a ship, etc. 


1608 Svivester Du Bartas 1. iv. w. Decay 964 With 


Brakes and Slings, and Phalariks they play, To fire their | 


Fortresse, and their Men to slay. [1685 Corton tr. 
Montaigne 1. xlviii. (1711) 1. 440 They called a certain kind 
of Faveline..Phalarica.] 

+Phala:rical, a. Oés. rare, erron., Phalerical. 
(f. Phalaris (see PHALARISN) +-IcAL.] Like that 
of Phalaris ; inhuman: cf. next. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 245 How many 
millions of men, women, and children, they have there 
murthered: and that with such inhumane barbarousnesse, 
and much more then Phalericall cruelty, 

+Phatlarism. Ods. Also phalerism. 
(ad. Gr. padnprop-és cruelty like that of Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentam, whe cansed those con- 
demned to death by him to be roasted alive in a 
brazen bull, the maker himself being the first 
victim.) Inhuman crnelty; pleasure in the in- 
fliction of torture. 

158t J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 278 b, This so great 
slaughter and bootchery,..so execrahle Phalarisme and 
Tyranny. 1604 Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 
Relation Trial 47 Two bookes of the Atheismes, and 
Phalerismes..of the ghospellers of our tymes. 1699 Bentiey 


Phat, Pref. 41 There's a certain Temper of Mind, that 
Cicero calls Phadarism, a Spirit like Phalaris's. 
Phalarope (fx'liroup). Ornith. [a. F. pha- 


Jarope (Brisson 1760), irreg. ad. mod.L. Phalaropus 
(ibid.}, f. Gr. padnpis a coot (paddpos having a patch 


| of white) + novs, wod- foot, intended to render 


Edwards's designation Coot-footed Tringa (1741).] 
A name applied to several small wading and 


| swimming birds of the family Phalaropodide:, 


Needless Alarn: 48 The sheep.. All huddling into phalanx, | 


stood and gaz‘d. 1837 W. H. Atnswortu Crichton 1. 
a37 A dense phalanx of cavaliers and dames of ney age 
and rank. 1891 ‘L. Farconern’ Mfc. fre 25 Sheltered 
from the north by high red walls and a phalanx of elms. 
b. jig. A number or set of persons, etc. banded 
together for a common purpose, esp. in support 
of or in opposition to some cause ; a ‘united front’; 
the union or combination of such (in phr. 
phalanx, unitedly, in combination, ‘ solidly ’). 

1600 W. Watson Decacoridon (1602) 239 To encounter this 
Hispanised Camelion Parsons, with alt his Afticanian pha- 
Janges and lesniticall forces. x77a Pol. Reg. X1. 168 The 
ministerial phalanx, it seems, is to be irreparably weakened 
by your loss, 1817 Jas. Mine. Brit. /ndia U1, i. 32 On this 
occasion, the crown lawyers opposed in phalanx. A 

e. In Fourier’s social organizalion, A community 
of persons living together in a PHALANSTERY, q. V. 

1843 [see PratanstearaL}. 

_%. Anat, and Zool, Each of the bones, arranged 
in series or rows, forming the distal segment of 
the skeleton of each limb, beyond the metacarpus 
or metatarsus; each bone of the digits (fingers and 
toes, or homologous parts). Usu. in pl. phalanges 
(rarely phalanxes), 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phalanx, the 
Order and Rank, observed in the Finger-Bones. 1741 
Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3)271 Their Articulations with the 
first Phalanx of the Fingers is hy Enarthrosis. {bid.274 
Three Phalanges. badd Med. Vent. XVIL. 347 It was 
Mecessary ta amputate the phalanges of the fingers. 1808 
Barctay Muscular Afotions 373 Certain animals can, with- 
cut clavicles, lay hold of objects with the digital phalanxes. 
187a Mivart Elem. Anat. iv. 352 Each digit consists of 
three rather clongated bones termed phalanges. 

b. Entom. Each joint of the tarsus of an insect. 
€. Anat. Each of certain processes in the organ 
of Corti in the Internal ear; a phalangar process. 

4. Bot. A bundle of stamens united by their 
filaments. 


order Limtcole, related to the snipes. They in- 
clude the Grey or Red P., Phalaropus felicarius, 
noted for its great seasonal changes of plumage, 
the Red-necked or Northern P., P. (Lodipes) Ayper- 
éoreus, both occasional in Great Britain, and 
Wilson’s P., P. (Steganopus) Wilsont, of America. 

x Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) V1. 413 Phalarope [ed 1 Grey 
scollop toed Sandpiper]... This is about the size of the 
common Purre, weighing one ounce. 1843 Yaraew Ast. 


Birds IN. 48 1n its habits the Red-necked Phalarope very 


| closely ahiecs with the Grey Phalarope, but is..much more 


rare in England, and more common on the northern islands 
of Scotland. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 712 In the Pha- 
laropes, as in the Dotterel and the Godwits, that sex [the 
male} undertakes the duty of incubation, 

|| Phalera (feléra). Gr. and Lom. Aniig. Also 
7 phaler. [L. pha/era, in pl. phalere, orig. -a, a. 
Gr. paAupa pl, in same sense.] <A bright metal 
disk or boss worn on the breast as an ornament by 
men, or used to adorn the hamess of horses. 

1606 HoLiano Seton, 193 Attended..with a multitude of 
Mazaces and Curreurs gaily set out with their bracelets and 
riche Phalers. 1886 Athengeunt 31 July 148/3 Four large 
bronze phalera such as are oatally supposed. .to belong to 


horse-harness. 

+ Phalerate, z. Os. In 8 phalarate. al 
L. phalerat-1s, pa.pple. of phalerére to adorn 
with trappings, f. phalere: see prec.] Oma- 
mented, decorated. In quot. fig. 

xgoa C. Marner Afagn. Chr. 1v, iv. (1852) 93 A sort of 
harangue finely laced and guilded with suc’ phalarate stuff 
as plainly discovers the vanity of them that jingle with it. 

So + Phalerated a. Os. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Phalerated,. trapped, or dressed 
with Trappings, as horses use to be, 

Phaleucian (fali#siin), 2. Also 6 -sian. 
[f. L. Phatencins, properly Phaleci-us (f£ Pha- 
wets) + -AN.) Of or pertaining to Phalecus, an 
ancient Greek poet: applied to an ancient metre 
consisting of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, 
_ 1571 Goraine Calvin on Ps. vi. 1 As ifa man woold terme 
it a Saphicke, or Phaleusian verse, 1639 Suiniry Maids 
Revenge 1. i Biij b, 1 can.. sting with Phaleuciaos [frinted 
Phalenciums), whip with Saphicks. 1658 Pumtips, Pha- 
feucian verse 1836 Laxvor Pericles & Aspasia Wks. 1846 


PHANAR. 


IL. 373, J think she has injured the phaleucian verse, by 
transposing one foot, and throwing it backward. 1903 Scot, 
fist. Rev. Oct. 38 The fourth epitaph is descri as in 
* Phaleucian verse’ that is in lines of eleven syllables. 

So + Phaleu‘cic, -eu'sic, -euciac a. Ols.; = 
prec. ; also absol. as 54, 

@ 1886 Sionev Arcadia (1629) 228[ He] neuer left intreating 
her, ti] she had (taking a Lyra Basilins held for her) sun 
these Phaleuciakes. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Phaleusic: 
Verse ( phaleuceum carmen). 

 Phallalgia (file'ldzia). Path. [f. Gr. 
padd-ds penis + -ALGIA.] (See qnots.) Hence 
Phalla‘igic a. 

1853 Duncuson Med. Lex., Phalialgia. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Phallaigia..term for pain in the semrbrun: 
virile: phallalgy. .. Phallalgicus .. of or belonging to 
Phallaigia : phallalgic, 

Phailephoric (felt), @. rare. [f Gr. 
parAnpopia the phallus-bearing (f. padAds + -pdpos 
bearing) +1¢.] Of or pertaining to the bearing of 
the phallic emblems. 

1876 A. Witper in A. P. Anigh?’s Synibolic Lang. 35 note, 
Venus Erycina..worshipped by the Roman women, who 
every first of April made a phallephoric processioa to her 


temple, 

Phallic (felik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. padrduxds, f. 
gadrcs penis: in F. phalligue (Diet. Acad. 1878).] 
Of or relating to the phallus or phallism; sym- 
bolical of the generative power in nalure. 


1789 Twininc Aristotle's Treat. Poetry 72 Those Phattic 
songs, which, in many cities, remain still in use. 18g0 


| Grote Greece ut. lxvii, VILL 446 The exuberant revel 


of the phallic festival and procession. 1873 Synoxns Gré, 
Poets vo 118 The Phallic Hymn, from which comedy took 
its origin, was 1 mad outpouring of purely anima] exulta. 
tion, 2891 ‘T. Harny 7 ess (1892) 368 Myriads of loose white 
flints in bulbous, cusped, and phallic shapes. 

So Pha-liieal a. 

1goo W. Senior Pike & Perch 11 Among the fishes of 
fancy are..a phallical pike with golden fins ; a pike begotten 
by the west wind, we 

Phallicism (fee'lisiz’m). [f. prec. + -18«.] 
The worship of the phallus, or of the organs of 
sex, as symbols of the generative power in nature. 

1884 H, Jexnincs Phadlictsm iii. 38 It expressed deified 

hailicism in perplexing but convincing forms. 1 A. H. 

EWwIs in Out ook & Sabb, Quarterly U.S.) 145 Phallicism 
»swas the lowest phase of that cult [sun-worship]. ; 

So Pha-‘licist, one who stndies, or is versed in, 
phallicism. 

Phallism (fe'liz’m). [£& Gr. padA-ds PHALLUS 
+ -18¢.] = PHALLICISM. 

31879 MceCuintocx & Stone Cycl, Bib, Lit. VIN. 55 The 
religion of Baal, openly denounced by the prophets, was 
a sort of phallism.. which the Jews too often imitated. 

So Pha‘llist = Pna.ticisr. 

|| Phallitis (fxlaitis), Fath. 
-ITIs.]) (See quot.) 

1853 in Dunxctison Mfed. Lex. 1867 C. A. Harris Dicé. 
Wed. Terminol., Phallitis, inflammation of the penis. 

Phalloid (fe'loid), 2. [f PHatius + -o1p.] 

1858 in Maver Zxfos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phal- 
loid .. resembling a in appearance. 

Phallus (ferlds). Pl.-i. [L. phallus, a, Gr. 
padrds penis: so in mod.F. (1835 in Dict. dead.).] 

1. An image of the male generative organ, symbol- 
izing the generative power in nature, venerated in 
various religious systems; sfec. that carried in 
solemn procession in the Dionysiac festivals in 
ancient Greece. In later times commonly worn 
as an amulet or protection against the evil eye. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 79 Two substantiall 
witnesses, besides others, affirming the same, namely two 
Phaili, or Priapi (huge Images of 1 ete part of a man) 
fbid. 579 This yard, which they called Phallus, was vsuall 
made uRigeeures 31797 Encycl. Brit. (ed, 3) X1V. 266/a 
Phatlus, among the Egyptians, was the emhiem of fecundity. 
3895 Erwortny £vil Eye 148 In compounded amulets the 
commonest of all objects was the phallus or some other 
ag the ideas conveyed by it. ; 

. Sot. A geaus of gasteromycetous fungi, so 
called from their shape ; of which one species, f. 
tmpudtcus, is the common stink-horn. 

1857 Henrrev L£fem. Bot. § 636 In Phallus the volva is 


(& PHALL-us + 


| more strikingly develo, 


3. Comb, as phallus-worship. 

3880 StaLtvanass tr. Grintr’s Tent, Mythol. 1. 213 note, 
Phallus-worship., must have arisen out of an innocent 
veneration of the generative principle. 

+Phalucco, ohs. erroneous form of FELucca. 

3615 G. Sanoys Trav. 227 A Phaluccoarriueth at the place. 

+ Phan, obs. erroneons spelling of Fan. 

1539 AWS. Ace. St. Yohu's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for a 
phan a(t] Baluerley ixd. 

| Phanar (feral). [Turkish fanar, ad. Gr. 
gavdpioy (mod.Gy, ¢avapt) lighthouse, lantern 

dim. of gavés torch, lamp, lantern).] A quarter of 

onstantinople (so called from a lighthouse on 
the Golden Horn), which became the chief Greek 

uarter after the Tarkisli Conquest; hence put for 
de Greek official class under the Turks, throngh 
whom the affairs of the Christian population in the 
Ottoman Empire have been largely administered. 

1901 Dundee Advertiser 3 May 6 All candidates for the 
post who did not show Russophile tendencies have been 
eliminated. Whoever is appointed, he will be hostile to pre: 
tensions of the Phanar. --: 


PHANARIOT. 


Hence Phanariot (fanz'ript). [ad. mod.Gr.g¢ava- 
pirys: see prec. and -oT], a resident in the Phanar 
quarter of Constantinople; one of the class of 
Greek officials residing there; also as adj. 

186a G. Fintay in W. R. W. Stephens Freeman's Life & 
Let#. (1895) I. a8x If..phanariots and the nominees of diplo- 
matists are not intruded. 1880 Donatpson in Lucycl. Brit. 
Xf. 125/a Many of them were phanariots, accustomed to 
donble dealing, ambitious und avuricious. 1899 in Daily 
News 20 July 6/4 A masterpiece of Phannriot perfidy. 

Phanatic, -ik, -ique, etc., obs. ff. FANATIC, etc. 

Phancie, -y, obs. forms of Fancy, 

Phane, an early spelling of Fane sé.12 = Vane. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Loven. i. (Skeat) |. 23 Some saine that 
loue shulde be in windy blastes, that stoundemele tourneth 
asaphane. ¢1407 Lvoc. Reson & Sens. 6180 They turne 
nat as doth a phane With vnwar wynde. 1g00-20 Dunsar 
Poems \xvi. 95 This fals failzeand warld..That ever more 
flytis lyk ane phane, 1601-a in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 629 For a phaine for the peremint of the Coundite. 

Phane, obs. erron. form of FANE 53,2 

+Phanekill. Sc. Os. (dim. of Fane sd] 1.) 
A little flag or vane. 

1538 Aderdeen Regr. XVI. (Jam.), The ferd 
elnis of tapheit, quhilk wes maid ane phanekill o} 

Phanelle, obs. form of FANNELU. 

+Phanerite, c. Geol. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
gavep-ds (see next) + -ITE1.] (See quots.) 

a1857 J. Furminc Lithol. Ediuéd, v. (1859) 5: The Phane- 
rite series consists of deposits produced by causes in ordina 
operation, and respecting the circumstances under whic 
they have been produced little obscurity prevails. 1859-65 
Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, Phanerite Series. «the upper- 
most stage of the modern epoch, as consisting of deposits... 
whose origin is evident, as compared with the brick-clays 
and boulder-clays, which lie beneath. 

Phanero- (fe-néro), before a vowel phaner-, 
combining form of Gr. pavepds visible, evident 
(opposed toCrypro-): used in a fewtechaical terms. 

Phanerobra‘nchiate a., having evident dran- 
chizw or gills; Phaneroca‘rpoua @. [Gr. xaprés 
fruit] (see guots.); Pha:merocodo'nio a. [Gr. 
«@Sov a bell], bell-shaped: said of the gonophores 
of hydrozoans, when possessing a developed um- 
brella; Phanerocry‘stalline a., of evident crys- 
talline structure; Phaneroglo-saal, -glo‘saate, 
-glo‘asoua ads, [Gr. yA@ooa tongue], having a 
distinct tongue: used of a family of Frogs; Pha- 
nero‘merons @. [Gr, yépos part], Pha‘neropnen'- 
monona a, [Gr. mvedpov lungs] (see gnots.). 

1858 Mayne £2fos. Lex., Phanerocarpus .. applied by 
Eschenholtz to a section..of the Acalepha Discophora, 
comprehending those in which the reproductive corpuscles 
are perceived across the body: *phanerocarpous. 1871 Atl.- 
man Gymnobl. Hydroids 195 The *phanerocodonic and the 
adelocodonic gonophores, 186a Dana Alan. Geol, 72 *Pha- 
nero-crystalline or distinctly crystalline. 1858 Mayne Expos, 
Lex., Phaneroglossus .. *phaneroglossous. 1888 Teae 
Petrography Gloss. 443 *Phaneromerous ..a term applied 
lo coarse crystalline rocks, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, 
pie hy Gray to an Order..of the 
sega which corresponds..to the /’ydmonca 
Oferculata of Férussac: “phaneropnenmonous. 

Phanerogam (fe'nérogem). Bot. [a. F. 
phanérogame (adj. Ventenat 1799, De Candolle 
1813; sd. Brongniart 1828), in mod.L. phanero- 
gam-usadj.f. Gr. pavepé-s, PHANERO- + yéjos marri- 
age, sexual unjon.] A phanerogamic or flowering 
plant. (Opposed to Cryprocam.) Chiefly In plural. 

In pl. shanerogams = mod.L. Phanerogamez, plantz 
bhanerogame (Humboldt, Nova Gen. et Sp. Plant, 1815). 

1861 L. Stepnen tr. Bertepsch's Alps 47 The weak Soft 
cellular tissue of nearly all the other phanerogams. 1889 
J.S. Van Creve in Liferature (N. Y.) 2 Feb. 261 The flora 
--includes 1080 phanerogams and 1800 cryptogams, 

|| Phanerogamia (feintroger mix). Bor, [mod. 
L., sing. fem. abstr. f. phanerogam-us: see prec.] 
A primary division of the vegetable kingdom, 
comprising plants having obvious reproductive 
organs, 1. €. stamens and pistils; the sub-kingdom 
of flowering plants : creed to CRYPTOGAMIA. 

gecully a noun singular, but often erron. treated as pl, 
after suc Zoological neuter plurals as Mantmalia,=phane- 
vogains: for this some have used a plural form phanero. 
ganiz; but the only L. plural is pz. GINZ: SE Prec. 

18ar Elem, Philos. Plants (tr. De Candolle & Sprengel) 87 
Plants whose parts of fructification are manifest, Phanero- 

amia. [2847 W. E. Stee.e Field Bot. p. vi, The acknow. 

edged division of plants into those with stamens and pistils, 
Phanerogamia:, and those without, Cryptogamize. 1848 
Carpenter Anim. Phys, xv. (2872) 553 The gemme of 
Phanerogamin may be developed in connexion with the 
arent structure.) 1837 Henrrey Bod. § 395 The vegetable 
ingdom. Subkingdom I. Phanerogatnia, or flowering plants. 

Tience Pha:neroga'mic a., of or belonging to 
the division Phanerogamia; = next. 

1830 Lveit Prine. Geol. 1. 123 In the continent of Indin.. 
the proportion of ferns to the phanerogamic plants is onl 
as one to twenty-six. 1862 Ansteo Channel Isl, 1. viil. 
(ed. 2) 198 These latter islands. .show no essential difference 
in their phanerogamic flora. 1894 Naturalist 93. 

hanerogamous (fenérggimas), a. Zot. 
[f. F. phandrogame adj. or mod.L. phanerogani-us 
(see PHANEROGAM) + -ous.] Having stamens and 
pistils; flowering. (The earliest word of the 


group in Eng.: opposed to Cryrrocamovs.) 
2816 J. Bicetow in WV. Eng. Frnt, Aled, & Surg. V. 335 
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Humboldt affirms that .. the phanerogamous plants, which 
have been recognized as natives of the tropical regions of 
both continents, are extremely few. 188: Nature XXIII. 
264/a The phanerogamons Flora of Silesin. . 

Phanero'pterid,¢., 55. Zool. a. adj. Belong- 
ing tothe genus Phaneroptera [f. PHANERO- + Gr. 
mrepov wing] or family Phaneropteride of grass- 
hoppers. b. sd. A grasshopper of this family. 

1895 Caméd, Nat. [list. V. xiii. 323 Two specimens of a 
little Phaneropterid.. brought from the Soudan, 

Phang, Phanged, obs. erron. ff. FANG, FANGED. 

+Phangle, obs. erron. form of FANGLE 56.1 

1648 Ic. Sraake in Shute's Sarah & Hagar Pref. bj, Any 
new Paangles of these wilder times, 

Phansie, -y, early forms of Fancy. 

|| Phansigar (p"ansfgar), [Hindi phansigar 
strangler, noose-man, f. pAdzsi noose.] An East 
Indian .professional robber and assassin, one of 
a gang who strangled and robbed travellers and 


others; a thug. 

1813 J. Forses Orient. Mem, LV. xxxvii. 13 A tribe called 
Phanseegurs, or stranglers, 1841 C, Mackay Ment. Pop. 
Delusions 1. 371 Murderers, who, under the name of Thugs, 
or Phansigars, have so long been the scourge of India. 

Phantascope (fe'ntiskoup). [irreg. f. Gr. 
garr-ds visible + -scope: cf. PHANTOSCOPE.] A 
name independently given to different optical in- 
struments, 

1. A contrivance for exhibiting phenomena of 
binocular vision by an arrangement of slit cards, 
through which two figures seen at a certain distance 
converge into one combined image. 

1866 Baanne & Cox Dect. Scé., etc. 11. 880/1 Phanta- 
scofe, the name given hy Professor Locke, of the United 
States, to an apparatus for enabling persons to converge 
the optical axis of the eyes, or to look cross-eyed, and 
thereby observe certain phenomena of binocular vision. 
1873 Kxicnr Dict. Alech. 1677/2 Phantascope..A pair of 
objects on the base-board is viewed through the perforations 
of both cards, and hy viewing the index the optical axes of 
the eyes are converged and the objects are reduplicated, and 
eventually a merged image appears in the central position. 

2, = PHENAKISTOSCOPE. 

, 1876 Beanstein Five Senses 117 The persistence of these 
incidental images is the basis of. .the phantascope or magic 
disc, on which various figures are seen in motion. 288: 
Oracle 12 Nov. 306 The optical toy, which has been variously 
called Phantascope, Phantusmascope, and Phenakistoscope. 

Phantasia, another form of Fantasia. 

Phantasiast (fantézi&st), [ad. eccl. Gr. 
fayranacrai, pl. of gavraciagras, f. pavracia 
appease see Fantasy.] 

. Leel, (fist, A name given to those of the 
Docetz (also called Phantasiodocetx, bavraciode- 
«ytai) who held that Christ's body was only a 
phantasm, not a material snbstance. 

1680 Baxter Answ, Stitting/l. xxxiv. 57 Phantasiasts, 
183a Br. Foraes Wicene Cr. 221 The Docetae, or Phanta- 
siasts, and those who asserted our Lord was only in appear- 
ance dead. 1863 Loner. Wayside Inn 1. Interlude v. 5% 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, For whom.. Christ [was but] 
a phantom crucified ! 5 

. One who deals in or treats of phantasies. 

1855 SMeptev, etc. Occu/? Se. 88 Ben Jonson, who had 
some experience as a phantasiast, thus invokes the fairer 
creations of this power in his ‘ Vision of Delight’, 

Hence Phantasia‘atic a., of or characteristic of 
the Phantasiasts ; of the nature of a phantasm. 

1826 G.S. Faner Dific. Romanism (1853) 102 note, The 
same line of argument is adopted by Tertullinn against 
Marcion and his phantasiastic brethren, 1838 — /uguiry 
176 The Manichéans,.denied that Christ had any proper 
materia] body; the form, which was seen, having been 
purely phantasiastic. 

+ Phantasim(e. rare. [Cf It. “fantasima or 
Santasma’ (Florio 1611).] A fantastic being. 

1588 Snaks. ZL. Z, L. 1. i. 102 This Armado is a Spaniard 
that keeps here in court A Phantnsime, a Monarcho, and 
one that makes sport To the Prince and his Booke-mates. 
lbid. v. i, 2) I abhor such phanaticall phantasims, such 
insociable and poynt denise companions. 

Phantasist. vere. [f. phantasy, FANTABY ; 
ora. F, fantaisiste, £. fantaisie.] = FANTAST 1, 

1864 AtcEa Future Life 660 The ‘ Vision of Annihilation ’ 
depicted by the vermicular, infested imagination of the 
great Teutonic phantasist. 

Phantasm (fxntéz’m). Forms: a. 
tesme, 5-7 fantasme, 7, 9 fantasm. 8. 6- 
phantasm, (7-8 phantasme). [Orig. a. F. fan- 
tasme (OF. also -esme), ad. L.. phantasma, a. Gr. 
Pavracpa: see next. From 16th c. gradnally con- 
formed to the Latin spelling with ph-J 


I. 1. a. gen. TMlusion, decepti 
0 di " 5 ptive appearance. 

Cf. PHantom 1. Oés. or arch, 
iaag Ancr. R. 62 Lonerd, seid Dauid, wend awei mine 
¢ien vrom pe wurldes dweole, & hire fantesme {cf, Ps. cxix. 
Ae 1486 Lybeaus Dise. 143a Wyth fantasme, and fayrye, 

hus she blerede hys yye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 289/1 
The denyile appered to them in guyse of a maronner in 
a shippe of fantasme. . 1686 Stantey //rst. PAifos. vin. 
(1701) 303/: Phantasm is that, to which we are attracted hy 
that frustraneous attraction, which happens in Melancholy, 
or Mad persons, 1860 Emensou Cond. if, Fitusions Wks, 
(Bohn) I I. ie "Tis all phantasm. 

b. With @ and 2/7. An illusion, an appearance 
that has no reality; a deception, a figment; an 


unreal or imaginary being, an unreality; a phantom, 


3 fan- 


PHANTASM. 


1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilger. x0) Vt are but fantasmes 
thnt ye speke, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 175h/a He [St. 
Germayn] dyd so many myracles that yf his merytes had 
not goon before they shold have ben trowed fantasmes. 1614 
Rareion //ist. World 1. xi. § 8 They beleeve, and the 
beleeve umisse, because they be but Phuntasmes or Appari- 
tions, 1644 Mitton Avreof. 10 Or else it was a fantasm bred 
by the fenver which had then seis‘d him. 1678 Cupwortu 
Intell, Syst. 1.ii.§ 8.68 The Minds of men strongly possess'd 
with Fear, especially in the Dark, raise up the Phantasms 
of Spectres, Bug-bears, or affrightful Apparitions to them. 
1778 Miss Buaney £velina (1791) 1. xxx. 156, I will not 
alice you with the melancholy phantusms of my brain. 
1843 Cartvte Past & Pr. u. i, Peopled with mere vaporous 
Fantasms, 1843 Prescorr A/exico (1850) 1. 119 The alle- 
gorical phantasms of his religion, no doubt, gave a direction 
to the Aztec artist, in his delineation of the human figure. 

ce. An illnsive likeness (of something), a ‘ghost’ 
or ‘shadow’; a counterfeit. 

1638 Baker tr, Balzac's Lett, (vol. 1) 113 It is fit to stay 
ones selfe upon the true vertue, and not to follow the vaine 
Phantasmes of holinesse. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxvi. (1700) 
297 If these are no true Sucraments which they take for such, 
but only the Shadows and the Phantasms of them. 1870 
Disragti Lothair xiviii, There is only one Church and 
only one religion, all other forms an hrases are mere 
phantasms. 1876 Geo. Evitor Dan. Der. lvii » Every phantasm 
ofa hope was quickly nullified by a more substantial obstacle. 

+d. One who is not what he appears or pre- 


tends to be; a counterfeit, an impostor. Ods. 

16aa Bacon Hen. V/J 24 The People were in furie, entere 
tayning this Airie bodie or phantasme [Lambert Simnel]} 
with incredible affection. 1638 Baxea tr. Balsac’s Lett. 
(vol. TI) azg Farre from being a Plagiary, {he} refuseth that 
which is his own, and suffers a Phantasme, to receive those 
acclamations and praises which belong to himselfe. 1642 
Mitton Prel, £pisc. 23 Rather to make this phantasme 
an_expounder, or indeed a depraver of Saint Paul, then 
Saint Paul an examiner, and discoverer of this impostorship, 

2. An apparition, a spirit or supposed incor- 
poreal being appearing to the eyes, a ghost. Now 


only foet, or rhet, 

e1410 Love Bonavent. Alyrr. xxvii. (1510) H iijb, The 
discyples supposynge that it had ben a fantasme eryed for 
drede, ¢1550 Cuexe Jfadt. xiv. 26 His discipils seing him 
walking on y® see weer trobled % y! it was a phan- 
tasm. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. §37 That those 
phantasms..do frequent Cemeteries, Charnel-houses, and 
Churches, it is because these are the dormitories of the 
dead. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1. 744 Why..thou call’ Me 
Father, and that Fantasm call'st my Son? 1863 P. S. 
Wonrstey Poems § Transi7 Like the erring phantasm of a 
man Slain traitorously and cast into the deep. 4 

b. Psychics. The supposed vision or perception 
of an absent person, living or dead, presented to the 
senses or mind of another. 

1884 Proc. Soc. Psychical Research \. v. 44 Phantasms, 
as we call them, in order to include under a term moro 
general than phantoms, impressions which may be not 
visual only, but auditory, tactile, or purely mental in char- 
acter. 1886 Gurney, ete. Phaniasms of Living 1. Introd. 
35 We propose..to deal with all classes of cases where..the 
mind eae human being has affected the mind of another 
.. by other means than through the recognized channels of 
sense. 1887 C. L. Morcan in Afind Apr. a8: Where. .the 
phantasm includes details of dress or aspect which could 
not he supplied by the percipient's mind, Mr. Gurney thinks 
it may be attributed to a conscious or sub-conscious image 
of his own appearance..in the agent's mind, which is tele. 
pathically conveyed as such to the mind of the percipient. 

II. 3. Lhilos. A mental image, appearance, or 
representation, considered as the immediate object 
of sense-perception: as distinct (2) from the external 
thing represented, or (6) in Platonic philosophy, 
from the true form or essence, perceptible by 


thought only and not by sense. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits iv. (1506) 8 Brute 
beasts with the temperature of their braine, and the fantasmes 
which enter thereinto by the fine sences..partake those 
abilities, 1620 ‘T. Grancea Div. Logike 108 Memorie isa 
facultie of retaining well the phantasmes of things, 1669 
Gate Cri. Gentiles 1. m. i. 19 Homer, and Hesiod .. busied 
themselves abont the phantasmes or pictures of Truth, but 
regarded not the Truth it self. 175: Harris Hermes 
Wks, (1841) 221 It is then on these permanent phantasms 
that the human mind first works, 1785 Reto /ntet/, Powers 
1,i 25 When they are objects of memory and of imagina- 
tion, they get the name of phantasms. 1880 Acadenty 26 
June 469 The phantasm or idea which awakens feeling in 
accordance with an appetence is not abstract but concrete 
and cee ee 

+ b. An idea, a concept. Ods. . 

a1619 Fotnessy Atheom, uw. ii. § 8 (1622) 210 God is a 
fantasme, that can fill the fantasie. ‘ 

+4. Imagination, fancy. Ods. , 

1490 Caxton Z£neydos xxii. 82 She saw also, to her semynge, 
two sonnes shynynge one by another, that presente hemself 
by symulacyon wythin the fantasme of her entendement. 
1636 Ripciey Pract, Physick asa Proceeding from a melan- 
cholic Phantasme. Evetyn Let. fo Pepys 4 Oct., 
Ye subject of my wild phantasme..nalurally lending me to 
something which I lately mention'd. . 

b. An imagination, a fancy: now always with. 


emphasis on its unreality (cf. 1 b). : 
167a Sta T. Browne Let. Friend §17 His Female Friends 
were irrationally curious so strictly to examine his Dreams, 
and in this low state to hope for the Fantasms of Health. 
1738 HH. Brooke Jasso 1. 60 Ambitions phantasms haunt 
his idle brain, 2856 R. A. Vaucuan Afystics 1. Pref. 5 Is 
it well to recal from Limbo the phantasms of forgotten 
dreamers? 
5. attrib. 4 ; 
_ 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. iii, Visible and tangible objects 
in this phantasm world. 1843 — Past § Pr. ut. i, Front 
highest Phantasm apex to lowest Enchanted basis. 1871 


PHANTASMA. 


Moatey Carlyle in Crit, Afise. Ser. 1, (1878) 180 Why thea 
should not the rayalist assume..that the Protector was a 
usurper aad a ‘phantasm captain'? 

Phantasma (lenizzma), Also 7 fantasma. 
Pl, -as, -ata (7 -aea). [a. It. fantasma = L, 
phantasma, a. Gr. gdvracpa appearance, mere 
appearance, phantom, image, f. gav7d(-ew to 
make visible, present to (or as to) the eye, f. 
gavr-ds visible, £. stem pav- of gaiv-ev to show, 
appear, bring or come to light. See also PHANTASM 
and PHANTOM, which are forms of the same word 
through Fr.] a. An illusion, vision, dream; b. 
an apparition, a spectre: = Paanrasm 1 b and 2, 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas 1. it. in. Colonies 338 Round 
about the Desart Op, where oft By strange Phantasma’'s 
Passengers are scoft. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ta 
Lect. prorsus indignos, Shall this Fantasma, this Colosse 
peruse And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse? 
1607 — What you Will Introd., Wks, 1856 J. 222 Skru‘d 
about With each slight tonch of od hantasmatas. 1607 
Watxincron Opt. Glass 149 He sha see..strange phan- 
tasmaes. 163% J. T'avton (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel 
Pref., Dreames and a full of contradictions. 1765 
Gotosm. Zs. Misc. Wks 1857 1. 227 All was a phantasma, 
and a hideous dream of incoherent absurdities. 1816 Scorr 
Antig. x, At length these crude phantasmata arranged theme 
selves into something more regular, 1849 Roaratson Serut, 
Ser. 1v. ix. (1876) 78 These were all an illusiaa and a 
phantasma, a thing that appeared, but did not really exist. 

Phantasmagoria (fXotezmigoerii). — [f. 
Gr. ¢dyvracpa PHANTASM + (?) dyopad assembly, 
place of assembly. 

(But the iaveator of the word prob. only wanted a mouth- 
filling and startling term, and may have fixed on -agoria 
without any teference ta the Greek lexicon.)) . 

1, A name invented for an exhibition of optical 
illnsions produced chiefly by means of the magic 
lantem, first exhibited in London in 1802, (Some- 
times erroneously applied to the mechanism used.) 

Tn Philipstal’s ‘phantasmagoria’ the figures were made 
rapidly to increase and decrease in size, to advance and 
retreat, dissalve, vanish, and pass into each other, ia a 
manner then considered marvellous, 

3802 Gentl, Slag. June 544 Dark rooms, where Spectres 
from the dead 
Goblinstoria? Ihave it pat—It is Phantasmagoria. /drd.. 
(end of vol.), An awful sound proclaimsa spectre near, And full 
in sight behold it now appear.. Such are the forms Phantas- 
magaria shows, 1805 Mas, CacevevinC. Papers, etc. (1904) I. 
67 ‘The Baran is preparing a phantasmagoria at the Pavillion. 
1831 Brewster Vai. me iv. 80 An exhibition depending 
on these principles was brought out hy M. Philipstal ia 
1802, under the name of the Phantasmagoria. ,, Spectres, 
skeletons, and terrific figures..suddenly advanced upon the 
spectators, becoming larger as they approached them, and 

nally vanished hy Cu sect to sink inte the ground. 1883 
Eneycl. Brit. XV. 207 Philipstal gavea sensation to his magic 
lantern entertainment by lowering unperceived, between the 
audience and the stage, a sheet of gauze, upon which fel] 
the vivid maving shadows of phaatasmagoria, 

b. Extended to similar optical exhibitions, 
ancient and modern, 

1830 Scorr Dermonol. ii. 
the OE Sag aa intended b 
Samuel. 1832 Gett Pompeiana I. v.98 Machines by which 
fe eeceia aad oracular prestiges were played off, 1834 

VITON Pompeii 1, ix. 

2. A shifting series or succession of phantasms 
or imaginary figures, as seen in a dream or fevered 
condition, as called up by the imagination, or as 
created by literary description. 

[x803, Europ. Afag. XLIL. 186 ‘The Phantasmagoria’ 
(title of a series of articles consisting of sketches of ima- 
ginary characters).) 1828 Laxpor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1853 
1. 345/2 The army seemed a phantasmagoria. 1835 W, 
Iavinc Newstead Adsey in Crayon Afise. (1863) 347 Such 
Was the phantasmagoria that presented itself for a moment 
to my imagination. 1875 E. Waite Life in Chotst un xi 
(1878) 133 Milton's genius bas filled the atmosphere with 
a brilliant phantasmagoria of contending angels, 

3. transf. A shifting and changing extcrnal scene 
consisting of mauy elements, 

1822 Hazutr 7afle-t. Ser. i v. (1869) r2r A huddled 
phaatasmagaria of feathers, spangles, etc. 1853 Kang 
Grinnell Lx. ix. (1856) 68 The wildest frolic of an opium- 
€ater's revery is nothing to the phantasmagoria of the sky 


a phantasmagoria of terrible bright colours, and within a 
mental chaos and disorder without a clue. * 

b. A phantasmagoric figure, or something com- 
pared thereto. 

1821 Byron Vis, 
Magoria in Himsel 

4. alirib, 

1841 Miss Mitroao in L’Estrange Life (1870) II, viii. 130 
There was no background ta form a phantasmagoria decep- 
tion, since the part plainest to be seen was the figure as it 
tose and sank above the paling, 1873 E. Sron Vorkshop 
areas f os 1. 295, 2 a. the aid oa! z gas microscope 

ched to a powerfu aatasmagoria lantern the image 
can be reflected on to a en, eg 


Hence + Phantasmagoriacal (-ai-ikal), Phan- 
tasmago'rial (whence -ally adv.), Phantasma- 
gorian, Phantasmagoric (-ge'tik), Phantaama- 
forical adjs., of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
ofa phantasmagoria; hence, visionary, phantasmal; 
Phanta'smago:rist, one who produces or exhibits 
a phantasmagoria. 


1833 Blackw, Alag. X11, 
magoriacal shadow of what, 


udgm. \xxvii, The man was a phantas« 
—he was so volatile and thin. 


537 Deucalion sees a *phantas- 
-torms the history of the ancient 


they raise—What’s the Greek word forall this | 


ee 


59 The Almighty substituted, for | 
the witch, the spirit of | 


tonight. 1880 SHortaause % /1 esant xxii, Without was | ee 


765 


world. 1828 Scorr 9rn/. 17 Apr., 
place [London], the abjects of the day come and depart like 
shadows. 1822 Blackw. Aiag. X11. 86 A thousand other 
scenes ..come up *phaatasmagorially or panorama-wise 
before us. 1827 Examiner 212/2 The Wil -o'-the-wisp is 
painted... with shadowy aad *phantasmagorian power, 1870 
Contemp, Reo. X1V. 180 It will ever elude his grasp like.. 
the phaatasmagorian images onthe canvas. 1818 Cotenipce 
in Lit. Rem, (1836) 1. 139 All Rabelais’ rsonages are “phan- 
tasmagoric allegories. 1883 Symonns SAaks. Predec. i. (1900) 
The phantasmagoric brilliancy of shows at Court. 1853 
Tawtnoans Slithedale Rom. Pref, (1879) 6 To establish a 
theatre.. where the creatures of his brain may play their 
*phantasmagorical antics, 1816 J. Lawaence in A. onthly 
Mag. XLIL. 298 Whether..it can possihly be worth while.. 
for our chemists, or rather for our *phantasmagorists ta 
repeat any of the ald palingenesian experiments? 1862 
Lyrtom Str. Story Ixxi, Those arch phaatasmagonists, the 
philosophers who would leave nothing in the universe but 
their own delusions, a — 
hantasmagory (finte-zmigori). [Cf F. 
phantasmagori¢.) = PHANTASMAGORIA, 
1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev. W1.1.iv, This dim ea ree ery 
of the Pit. 1863 — Fredh. Gt. xxi. iii, (1892) EX. 304 The 
thing is reality; but it teads like a Phantasmagory produced 


In this *phantasmagorial 


by Lapland Witches. 1873 M. Aanotn Lit. & Dogma 
(1876) 79 The phantasmagories of more prodigal and wild 
Imagtaations, 


Phantasmal (féntezmil), a. [f. Puayrash 
or PHANTASMA+-AL.] Of the nature of a phan- 
tasm; spectral; having no material existence, 
unreal, imaginary; passing like a phantasm. 

1813 Sueniey Q. Alad vi. 192 All that chequers the 
Bos ce scene That floats before onr eyes in wavering 
ight. 1817 Coterincr Biog. Lit, vii. (1882) 56 The phaa- 
tasmal chaos of association. 1870 Lowrie Stxdy Wind, 
230 No confirmation has been found for the story, fathered 
on a certain phantasmal Mr. Buckley. 1880 SHoatHoUsE 
 Inglesant (1882) HM. xvi 320 With such phantasmal 
imaginations he filled Jnglesant's ears. 

b. Psychics; see PHANTASM 2b. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living 3. {ntrod. 65 
Between the moment of death and the phantasmal announce- 
meat thereof ta a distant friend. : 

Hence Phantasma‘lian a., relating to what is 
phantasmal; Phantasma‘lity, the quality of being 
phantasmal. 

3841 Lytton WV2, & Morn. mt. viii, The idea rows up, a 
hotrid phantasmalian monomaania, 1875 Lewes Probl. Life 
& Alind M1. 1 if. § 38. 45 Between the reality of our wakiag 
sensations, and the phantasmality of our dream perceptions 
..the contrast is marked. 1903 Critie XLIL. 354/1 His is 
the spirit that cries for delivery from the tyranay of his 
senses, the phantasmality of the world, 

Phanta'smally, edv. [f. prec. + -Ly 23 In 
a phantasmal manner or form; as a phanlasm. 

afgs Miss Coane /ntuil. Mor. 103 The helief that this 
causation descends into the sensible world, and takes place 
therein not phantasmally, but actually, 1886 Gurney, etc 
Phantasm of Living 11. 530 Persons are phantasmally seea 
or heard very soon before their actual appearance in the flesh. 

Phantasmascope (fénte'zmiskoup), [irreg. 
f. PHANTASMA + -SCOPE.] = PHENAKISTOSCOPE. 

1835 Kirsv Had. & Inst. Anim. 1. App. 350 They appear 
as if..a hundred [legs] were revolving and so form a kind of 
natural Phantasmascope, 1844 OLmsteD Aud. Vat. Philos, 
viii, 558 The Phantasmascope consists of disks bearing on 
their margin a variety of figures, which are so related to 
each ather, that each. . figure shall afford a continuation of 
the preceding, 1865 J. Wve in Circ, Se. 1. 77/2. 

Phantasma:tic, 56. Zccl. //ist. [f. Gr. gav- 
Tacpar- (see PHANTASMA) +-1¢,] = PHANTASIAST., 

azox tr, Le Clere's Prim, Fathers (1702) 322 The Phantas- 
maticks..who pretended that Christ had not a true Body. 

Phantasmartic, a. [as prec.) —next. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Phantasmaticus.., of or be 
longing to Phantasma: phantasmatic. 

+Phantasmatical, z. Oés. [f as prec, ; 
see -I0AL,] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a phantasm; phantasmal. Hence +Phantas- 
ma‘tioally adv, 

x H, Monae Song of Soul Notes Q ij, In ottr corporeall 
s oe For that is the matter Bete soul raléeths her 
phantasmaticall forms in. 1658 Baomnatt 7'reat. Specters 
vit. 364 The Angels moving..with a locall motion, y the 
phantasmaticall body which they took [ete.]. @ 1688 Cup- 
wortH Joist. Mor. w. i, (1731) 143 So are the Cogitations 
things usually both Noematical 
and Phantasmatical together, the one being as it were the 
Son}, and the other the Body of them. /4id. 1 4 Bya Rose 
considered thus Universally and Phantasmatical ly, we mean 
a Thiag which so affects our Sense in Tespect of Figure 
and Colour. 

Phanta:smato-graphy. 
+-(0)GRaPHY.] (See quot.) 

4730-6 Baitey (folio) Pref., a 28 
Treatise or Discourse of celestial Appearances, as the Rain- 
bow. 1823 in Caasa Technol. Dict. 1864 in Weestee. 

Phantasmic (féntz'zmik), a. [f£ PHantass 
or PHANTASMA +-1C.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nalnre of a phantasm; uureal; imaginary. So 
Phanta‘amical a, 

, 1825 New Monthly Mag. X11. 185 His shadowy monarch 
is assailed by ideal conspirators, and their phantasmic high 
treason he will have atoned for by substantial flesh and 
blood. 1857-8 Seaas Athan. vi. 49 The spectacle. .was not 
phantasmic, but real. 1863 A. B. Davison Bibl, & Lit. 
£35. (1902) 16 A species of Doketism akin ta giving Christ 
a Pac! body. 

hantasmist. rare—", [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who maintains something to be a phantasm; 
a PHANTASIAST, 


rave, [f. as prec. 


et 


PHANTOM. 


1823 CoLenipcr Tadle-2. 6 Jan, It was real blood, ..and 
not a mere celestial ichor, as the Phantasmists allege. 

Phanta:smoge'nesis. rare. [f. Gr. pdv- 
Tagua PHANTASM + GENESI8.] The cansation or 
origination of phantasms, 

3890 in Cent. Dicl. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2 

So Phantasmogenetio (fantoe:zmo,dgine'tik) a, 
producing phantasms or apparitions; ¢sf. crealing 
or producing a phantasm (sense 2b). Hence 
Phanta'smogene ‘tically adv. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living \1.279 A Phaa- 
tasmogencetic impulse conveyed directly fram mind to mind, 
1890 Cent. Dict., Phantasmogenetically. 1903 F. W. 11. 
Myers Alum, Personality I. Gloss, Phantasmogenetic 
centre, a point in space so modified by the presence of 
a spirit that it becames perceptible to persons materially 
present near it. 

Phantasmo-gnomy,. [E£ as prec. + Gr. yup 
means of knowing: cf. phystognomy.) (See quot.) 

1855 Smencey, etc. Occult Sc. 296 Phantasmognomy .. 
teaches men to foresee and to foretell future ar distant 
events from the images which fancy presents to the mind. 

Phantasmo:logy. [f as prec. + -Locy.] The 
scientific study of phantasms. Hence Phantasmo- 
lo'gical a, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phantast, -ic, -ioal, etc., obs. or rare variants 
of FanTAst, -1¢, -ICAL, etc. 


Phantasy, variant of Fantasy (where see the 
Note, as to its frequent use in some senses), 

+ Phantio, -ike. Os, rare. [?Syncopated for 
pha‘natich, Fanatic 2.] A possessed person. 

1598 Svivester De Sartas ui. u. dmposture 234 So doth 
the Phaatike (lifting vp his thaught On Sathan's wing) tell 
with a tongue distraught Strange Oracles, 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Phantick. 

Phantom (fentam), 54. Forms: a. 4-7 fan- 
toame, 4-8 -om(a, (4 -oum, -eme, -ime, -umme, 
-on, faintum, 4-5 fantum, 6 fantone). . 6-8 
phantome, (7 -6m(e), 7-8 phantoame, 7- phan- 
tom. [ME. fantosme, fantome, a. OF. fantlosme 
(12th. in Hatz,-Darm.) = Pr. fantasma, -auma, 
Cat. fantarma, Sp. It. fantasma:—L. phantasma, 
a. Gr. pdvrogpa : see PHANTASMA, (The o of the 
Fr, (and Eng.) form has not becn satisfactorily 
accounted for.) ae > 

+1. IMusion, unrealily; vanity; vain imagination ; 
delusion, deception, falsity. Ods. 

4 1300 Cursor Al. 55 Hit neys bot fantum [v.r" fantoa, 
fantom) for ta say, To day it is, ta moru away. Lbid. 22160 
Wip iugulori pai sal be wroght, And fantum [v. r*. faintum, 
fantom] be, and elles noght. at ELE. Psalter iv. 3 
Whi love yhe fantam [L, vanifatan] and Benin e speke ? 
€138% Cnaucen A. Fame t. 493 (Fairi. MS.) Fro ‘antome, 
ad Illusion Me save, 1 wer Conf LIL. 172 Josaphat 
was ia gret doute, And hield fantosme al that he herde. 
e1gqas Hamfole's Psalter Metr. Pref., Copyed has pis Sauter 
bea of yuel men of lollardry :.. Hur fantom hath made moay 
afan. ¢1gco Melusine xii. 311, 1 byleue it is but fantosme 
or spyryt werke of this woman. 1692 R. L'Estrance Fadles 


| eccexliv. (1714) 481 The whole Entertainmeot of his Life 


was Vision and Phantome. ‘ 4 
+b. With a and //. An instance of this; an 
illusion, a delusion; a deception; a figment, a lie. 
ergs £. £. Addit, P. 3. 1341 Honoured he nat hym pat 
in heuen wonies, Bot fals fantummes of feades, formed with 
handes, 21340 Hampote Psalter, etc, 505 Pe deuyl sayd,.. 
i, sall take baim wip snarys of sere temptaciouns, and many 
fald errours & fantoms. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. ii, This is ao 
fantum, ne no fabulle, 1483 Cath. Anel. t22/2 A Faotum, 
Santasma, 1638 Witner Brit. Rememéb. 155 The tricks 
And Fantosmes wherewithall our Schismaticks Abuse thein- 
selves and others. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman so 
The Express which they assure us to have been dispatched 
iS 2 meer Fantome. , 

2. Something that appears to the sight or other 
sense, bat has no material substance; an appari- 
tion, a speclre; a spirit, a ghost. 

1382 Wycur Afatz. xiv. 26 Thei, seeynge hym walkynge 
aboue the see, weren distourblid, seyinge, For it is a fantum, 
€1500 Afelusine xii, 311 It is som spyryt, som fantosme or 
Illusyon that thus hath abused me. 1621 Motte Camerar. 
Liv, Liér, ww. ii. 265 An Abbesse in Spaine, whase place 
a phantosme held io the Church .. while shee lay with a 
wicked spirit that maried her, 1693 Smatzaiwce Fed. Cesar 
in Dryden's Plutarch VV. 484 The Phantém which appear'd 
taBrutus, 1746Smoiterr Sears Scot. 31 The pale phantoms 
of the slain Glide nightly o'er the silent plain. 1859 Texny- 
son Elaine 1016 Hark the Phantom of the house ‘hat ever 
shrieks before a death, 1887 Bowen Virg. Encid vi. 292 
The phantoms are thin apparitions, clothed in a vain Sem. 
blance of form. “ 2 

b. Something having the form or appearance, 
but not the substance, of some other thing; a 
(material or optical) jeg xs something. ' 

x Curios. in Husb. & 2. 325 When a Body is.. 
rela into Ashes, we find — in the Salts, extracted 
from its Ashes, the Idea, the Image, and the Phantom of 
the same Body. 1817 Snetiry ev. slam VEL xxxiil. 
As twin phantoms of one star that lies O'er a dim well, 
mave, though the star reposes, 1819 — Prometh. Und. oe 
iii, 52 The forms Of which these are the phantoms. 1856 
te iB Butrer Philos. Weather iv. 63 (Funk) The thirsty 
wanderer is deluded by the phantom of a moving, aaae 
lating, watery, surface. 1882 P. G. ‘lait in Bacycl. Brit. 
XIV. 582/1 Another curious phenamenon..the maptoms 
which are seen when we look at two parallel sets o Daa 
or railings, one behind the other... The appearance. .| pat as 
ofa nified set of bars,.which appear to move rapidly 
wa slowly walk past. 


PHANTOM. 


- ¢. fig. Applied toe that which is a ‘vain show’, 
or to a person, institution, etc., that has the name 
and show of power but none of the substance, or 
to one which remains a ‘ ghost of his (or its) former 
self’; acipher. Cf. Guosr sé. 9. = 

1661 Eve.yn 7yrannus 23 Exorcising these Apparitions 
and Fantosin's of a Court and Geel 1707 Reflex. upou 
Ridicule 75 The Husband is only a Fantom, 1781 Giaaon 
Deel, & F. xxxi. WI, 260 The caprice of the Barbarians .. 
once more seated this Imperial phantom [Maximus] on the 
throne. 1818 Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) 11. vi, 13x They 
annihilated the phantom of authority which still lingered 
with the name of Khalif at Bagdad, 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. $6. ‘If I granted your demands’, replied 
Chartes, ‘I chante be no more than the mere phantom of 
aking’. 2g01 C. B, Mounr in M. § OQ. 35 one 465 This 
little phantom of a village (Temple, Cornwall]. dwindled to 
nothing..in the eighteenth century. 

3. A mental illusion; an image which appears 
in a dream, or which is formed or cherished in the 
mind ; also, the thought or apprehension of any- 
thing that haunts the imagination. 

3590 SpeNsER /. Q. u. xii. 47 Who wondrous things con- 
cerning our welfare, And straunge phantomes doth lett ns 
ofte foresee. 1706 ApDIson Mosamond u. i, Farewel sorrow, 
farewel fear, ‘I'hey’re fantoms all! 1758 Jounson /dler 
No. 32 P11 We suffer phantoms to rise up before us, and 
amuse ourselves with the dance of airy as 1804 
Worosw, ‘She was a Phantom’, She was.a Phantom of 
delight When first she gleamed upon my sight. 1849 De 
Quincey Eng, Mail Coach uv, Sister unknown..athousand 
times, amongst the phantonts of sleep, have I seen thee 
entering the gates of the goldén dawn. 1879 B. Tavior 
Stud. Germ. Lit, 127 There is the phantom of an implacable 
Fate behind all those dreadful deeds. 

b. The mental image or concept of an cxternal 
object (considered as having a merely subjective 
existence). 

1681 Guanvin, Sadducismus t. (1682) 3 The notion they 
have of hiat is but a phantome and conceiL. 1842 Emerson 
Leet. Transcend. Wks. (Bohn) 1]. 280 How easy it is to 
show him [the Materialist] that he alsoisa phantom walking 
and working amid phantoms. 1865 Grote /’/aéo Il. xxv. 
270 When you contemplate many similar objects, one and 
the same ideal phantom or Concept is suggested by alt. 

4. The visible representative, image, or figure of 
some incorporeal person or body politic. 

i 9 Locke Govt. 1. xiii. § 151 So [the supreme executor 
of the law] is to be consider’d as the Image, Phantom, or 
Representative of the Commoawealth. F 

5. Technical nses. a. A model of an infant nsed 
in obstetric demonstrations; cf. MANIKIN 2c, 

3882 in Octivie. 1902 Rep. Gen. Med, Councilon Exam, 
Univ. Durhamyy Candidates were required to demonstrate 
on the ‘phantom the application of the forceps. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Frnt. 10 Sept. 605 A good description is given of the 
varions forms of ‘phantom’, 

b. Azgling. An artificial bait made to resemble 
live-bait. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 52 Patent Soleskin Phantoms, 
and Artificial Baits. 1892 G. R. Lownoes Caniping Sh. 181 
The ‘ phantom’ had still less effect. 74d. 207 Ofa phantom 
the boss had no opinion at all. 

6. apposiitve or adj. ‘That is a phantom; merely 
apparent, spectral, illusive. (Sometimes hyphened.) 

342s Wysxtoun Cron, vi. xviii, 2206 Syne pai herd, pat 
Makbeth aye In fantown Fretis had gret Fay. ¢1450 S¥. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1861 Pe fantom fyre it vanyst sone, 3671 
F, Puiurrs Reg. Wecess. 478 To assert their phantosme or 
feigned soveraignty. 1746 Pore Odyss. xxi. 233 ‘The ad- 
verse host the phantom-warrior ey’d. 1768 Kames Elen. 
Crit, xix. (1833) 344 Such phantom similes are mere witti- 
cisms, 1822-56 Dr Quincey Confess. Wks. 1897 III. 284 
Phantom cavalry careered, flying and pursuing. 1850 S. 
Dozer, Roman ii, Phantom ship to skim aérial waves Or 
desert mirage. 2873 Liopon Elem. Relig. ii. 47 That 
phantom-god who, as we are told, is only a pale reflection 
of human vanity. 

7. alirid, and Comb. a. Simple attrib, as 
phantom-land, -nation, -shape, -tribe, -warning; 
b, similative, as phasiow-fair, -while adjs.; also 
phantom-like adj. and adv. 

1835 Tennyson Daisy 65 *Phantom-fair Was Monte Rosa. 
@1849 Mancan Poents (1859) 42 Roams the *phantomland 
for ever, ¢1820 S, Rocers Jtaly, Venice 141 *Phantom- 
like, vanish with a dreadful scream. 1860‘I. Martin Horace 
fb Before thee evermore doth Fate Stalk phantomlike. 1735 

fore Odyss. x. 627 The *Phantome-nations of the dead, 
¢3820 S. Rocrns /taly (1839) 70 Two “phantom-shapes were 
sitting side by side. 1813 W. Tennant Amster F. v1. txxix, 

Oberon, the silver-scepter’d fay, That rules his *phantom- 
tribes with gentle force. 1850 Tennyson /n Alem. xcii, 
Tho’ the months. Should prove the *phantom-warning true. 

8. Special combinations and collocations; phan- 
tomoorn,phantom corpuscle: sec quots.; phan- 
tom-fish, the transparent young of the common 
conger; phantom flesh: see quot.; phantom- 
larva, the transparent larva of a dipterous fly 
of the genus Corethra; phantom minnow (cf. 
5b) ; Phantom tumour, a rounded abdominal 
swelling of temporary nature having the appear- 
ance of an actual tumour. 

1674 Ray WV. C, Words, * Fantome corn, lank or light 
Corn,..Phantosme Corn is Corn that has as little bulk or 
solidity in it asa Spirit or Spectre. 1899 Cacney tr. Yaksch's 
Clin. Diagn, vii. (ed. 4) 258 They [i.¢. red-blood corpuscles 
in urine] may retain their proper form, or they may appear as 
pate yellowish rings (‘phantom corpuscles of Tranbe). 2879 
Bull. Essex /ust. (Cent. Dict.), Conger eels and their curious 
Eaerereat young—*“phantom fish—are occasionally seen. 
1674 Rav WV. C. Words, * Fantome flesh, when it hangs loose 


| of Moon u. i, Whether they appear'd ia solid 


j 


766 


on the Bones. 1900 Mate & Hammono Harlequin Fly ii. 


78 The *phantom-larva (Corethra), which poises itself in the | 


middle depths of clear water. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
212 Flexible Minnows .. Caledonian Minnows..*Phantons 
Minnows. 1900 Daily News 13 Oct. 8/2 A bewildering 
‘eenstrument’, as the Highland gillie called a phantom 
minnow. 1857 Sin T. Watson Princ. & Pract. Physic 


i 


(ed. 4) 11, txvil. 415 The tumour which she had presented | 


to the notice of the surgeon was what has been called 
a “phantom tumour. 3897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. I. 1137. 

Hlence (mostly stonce-words) Phantom z. traus., 
to haunt asa phantom; Phantoma-tic [cf. pian- 
tasmalic} a., phantom-like, unreal; Phanto-mic, 
Phanto'mical ad/s., of the nature of or resembling 
a phantom; Phanto'mically edv., as or in the 
form of a phantom; Pha‘ntomish a., akin to or 
suggestive of phantoms; Pha'ntomiahly adv, (in § 
fantomysliche), in the manner of or by means of 
phantoms; Pha*ntomry, phantoms collectively ; 
Pha-ntomship, the personality of a phantom. 

1 farper's Mag. Feb. 356, 1 had tried..the cure-all 
of hard work, but there was that ghost of the heart 
*phantoming everything sadly. 1818 Conzripce in Lit. 
Rezz. (1836) 1.177 The fore of Adam and Eve in Paradise 
is..not, *phantomatic, and yet removed from every thing 
degrading. 1877 T. Stncrar found (878) 63 Their libraries 
of volumes..are but *phantomic. 1687 Mrs. Beun Amperor 
id bodies, or 
*fantomical,is yet aquestion. 1882 Gd. Words 602 Thus she 
appeared *phantomically [6*. -mimically] to her slumbering 
parents. 1832 Blackw. Jay. May 80. ve The time was tate, 
the place was *phantomish. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 1142 
Pus visiones nere not *fantomysliche ydo. 1835 Anster tr. 
and Pt. Faustus ui. (1887) 159 Did the anguish of my spirit 
Shape the wild *phantomry? 1713 C’trss WINCHELSEA 
Mise. Poems a2 Ot her *Phantomship requested, To learn 
the Name of that close Dwelling. 18: fiss 2. S. Surpr- 
FARD Ch, Auchester xvi. (1875) 68 This ghost of an aphorism 
stalked forth from my brain,..and to Jay its phantomship, 
I am compelled to snbmit it to paper. 


Pha-ntomist. [f. prec. +-ist.] One who pro- 
fesses some doctrine or theory as to phantoms; in 
quot., one holding the Decetic theory of Christ’s 
body, a phantasiast. Also at/rzb, or as adj. 

1895 Edin. Rev. nae 212 The reality of Christ’s sufferings, 
which those who held the phantomist theory denied. 

Phantomize, v rare. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans, ltt, Yo make a phantom of, reduce to a 
phantom; in quots. used polemically for, To ex~- 
plain away by interpreting in a ‘spiritual’ or 
fignrative sense. Ilence Pha-ntomizer. 

1860 Wotrr Y'rav. § Adz. 1, xii. 377 The system of inter- 
preting..unfulflled prophecy in a phantomizing, or, what is 
commonly called spiritual manner. /é/d. 379 Against the 
spiritual interpreters, that is, the phantomizers, of the 3rd 


and 4th verses, /éfd. 11.121 Christians who phantomize the 
clear sense of prophecy. 


(Phantomnation, error for phantom nation: 
see List of Spurious Words.] 

+Phantomy, sd. Obs. In 5 fantomye. [f. 
PHANTOM +-¥: cf. vid/aisy, etc.) Illusion; fantasy; 
the practice of illusion, deception. 


€3440 Gesta Rom, xcii. 4a1 (Add. MS.) Now ye mow se 
the sothe, that it is fatse and yntrew, and fantomye. 


Pha‘ntomy, a. rere, [f. PHANTOM + -y.) Of 
the nature of or characteristic of a phantom; phan- 
tasmal; dal, thin, reduced to a ‘shadow’. 

2897 E. Leicn Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.D.), Horses are very 

hantomy at this time of year. 1893 Temple Bar Mag, 

CVIL. 240 A phantomy pair of thick black brows. 

Phantoscope (fentdskoup). [f. Gr. gavrds 
visible +-scorpE: cf. PHANTASCOPE.] 

1. A modification of the kaleidoscope. 

1894 West. Gaz. 14 Sept. 8/1 This new invention, called 
the phantoscope, end patented by Mr. W. S. Simpson, 
differs from the traditional kaleidoscope as.,any object 
whatever can, through an aperture at the end, be placed 
within it—a bee, for instance, a butterfly, a spray of maiden- 
hair fern, or a pres heather, producing a complex vision 
of quite inconceivable beanty, 

2. = PHANTASCOPE, 

1902 in Wesster Suppl. 

+ Phanun, obs. form of Fanon. 

€1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 755/27 4I/e Phano, phanun. 

-phany, repr. Gr. -pavia, -pdvea appearance, 
manifestation, f. stem qav- of daiv-ew to show, 
appear; as in angelophany, epiphany, theophany. 

+Phaometer (fegméaz). Obs. [f. Gr. pados 
light + -METER.] An apparatus for determining 
the intensity of light; a photometer. 

2747 PAil. Trans. XLV. 495 M. de Buffon, being asked 
if it might be possibte to invent a Phaometer, or Machine 
for measuring the Intensity of Light. 

Pharaoh (fé-re). Forms: 1 Pharaon, 4 
Pharaone, Pharaoe, Farro, 4-7 Pharao, 7 
Pharoh, 8 Pharosh, 7- Pharaoh. [orig. ad. L, 
Pharad, Pharabn-em (whence F, Pharaov), a. Gr. 
@apaw, a, Heb. NY ID parsdh, ad. Egypt. pro 

eat house. The later Eng. spelling takes the 
nal & from Heb.] 

1. The generic appellation of the ancient Egyp- 
tian kings; an Egyptian king, esf, that one under 
whom Joseph flourished, and those in whose time 
the oppression and Exodus of Israel took place. 


did ZELFREO Orvos.t. iv. § 2 Hiora beaw were bet hi 
ealle hiora cyningas hetan Pharaon. 2362 Lanax, 2. /’d. A. 


PHARE. 


vir. 150 Hit fel as pe Fader seide In Pharaones tyme. 
1382 Wve.ir Gen. xli. x After two 3eer Pharao [1388 Farao] 
saweasweuen. «3555 Latimer Seva. & Ment, (Parker Soc.) 
177 After that he came at the Red sea, Pharao with his 

wer followed at his back. 1614 SeLorn 7ities Hon. 73 

he Eavpeee Kings in holy writ vntill Salomons time are 
all calld Pharaoh’s. It was no proper name, but a title 
which enery one of them had. 1877 A. B. Kowanos Up 
Wile xiv. 385 Rameses the Second. .remains to this day the 
representative Pharaoh of a line of monarchs whose history 
covers a space of fifty centuries. 

b. fig. Used as a name for any tyrant or task- 
master. 

¢ 3630 SANDERSON Serm. Prov. xix. 21 § 34 Scattering such 

roud Pharaohs in the imagination of their hearts. 1846 

Trs. Gore Sk. Eng. Char. (1852) 69 The Sundays. .by per- 
mission of his Pharaoh of the mill, were asia spent in 
wandering with his sisters about the green lanes by Gades- 
bridge or Gaddesden. 

+2. (Also Pharaon, Pharosn, Pharo.) A 
gambling game played with cards: =Farol. Obs. 

3737 Gay To Pulteney 79 Nannette last night at trickin, 
Pharaon ptay'd. 1739,12748 [see Fano! 1). 2782 [T. Vaveuiedl 
Fashionable Follies V1. cc\xii, 212 She..spent whole days, 
and even nights, at whist and pharoan. 1792 Wotcort (P. 
Pindar) Odes Lnfort., Resignation xii, Behold, a hundred 
coaches at her door, Where Pharo triumphs in his mad 
carcer. 

attvib, 1921 Mrs, CeNtLivee Arlifice 1, He belongs toa 
Pharaoh-table, ] usd to see him tally sometimes. 172: 
Gay Polly 1, For some time 1 kept_a Pharaon bank wit! 
success. 2796 Cotqunoun Police of Metropolis p. x, [Houses] 
where Pharo Banks are kept. a 1843 Soutney Comtmn.fl. 
Bk, (1849) 1V. 416 A party were at the pharo-table. 

+3. A kind of strong ale or beer; also known 
as ‘Old Pharaoh’, ‘Stout Pharaoh’, Cf. Faro 2, 
Obs, or dial. 

1683 G. Meniton Praise Yorks. Ale (1685) 3 Lae’d Coffee, 
‘Twist, Old Pharoh, and Old Hoc, Juniper, Brandy and 
Wine de Langne-Dock. 1702 T. Brown Lett. Jr. Dead 
Wks. 1760 1]. 286 A morning's draught of three-threads and 
old Pharoah. 1839 W. H. Ainswoatn % Sheppard u.v, 
Don’t muddle your brains with any more of that Pharaoh. 

4. In names of animals, plants, etc.; as Pha- 
rsoh’s ant, the little red ant (A/onomorium pha- 
raonis); Pharosh’s beans, nummulites found in 
the rock of the pyramids, etc.; Pharaoh’achicken, 
the Egyptian vulture (Atophron percnopierus) ; 
Pharsoh’s corn, 7riticeem contpostlunt, the grains 
of which have been found in mummy-cases; 
mummy-wheat; Pharaoh’a fig, + (a) some species 
of the genus A/usa; (4) Sycomorus anitguorum ; 
Phsrach’s hen = Pharaoh's chicken; Pharaoh’s 
mouse, or rat, the ichneumon; Pharach’s pence 
= Pharaoh's beats; Pharsoh’s serpent (cf. Exod. 
vii. gj, a chemical toy composed of sulpho-cyanide 
of mercury, which fuses in a serpentine form; 
Pharaoh's worm = GUINEA-WORM. 

1884 Leisure Ho. 236/1 Those round discs .. known as 
Numinulites, and which Strabo was informed were petrified 
beans—'*Pharaoh’s beans’. 1840 Macettutvray J7ist. Brit. 
Birds \\\. 166 Neophron perenopterus, the white neophron. 
Egyptian vulture. *Pharach’s chicken. 1753 Cuamerrs 
Cyel, Supp. App.,*PAaraoh's Fig,..a genus of plants called 
by authors ssa. 1884 Matter Plani-n., Sycomorus auti- 
quorum, Pharnoh’s Fig., 1876 /Ze/ps Sindy Bible, Birds 
s. v. Eagle, The ‘Egyptian vulture’ or ‘*Pharuoh's hen’, 
common in Asia and all ts of Africa. 1607 TorseLt 
Four-J. Beasts (1658) 427 The Indian Monse, or * Pharaohs 
Monse (as some fearned later Writers do write) is no other 
then the Ichneumon. 1598, 1886 * Pharaoh's rat [see Rat 
sh' rb], 1865 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 5, 1 have fouad that 
one half of a 6d. “Pharaoh's serpent 1s sufficient to poison 
adarge sized rabbit. : 

5. alirib, and Coméb., as Pharaoh-like adj, 

3647 FuLLer Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 84 That I may 
seasonably drown this Pharaoh-like procrastination in the 
sea of repentance. 1899 West. Gaz. 23 Nov. 3/1 For a 
while he shows a Pharaoh stubbornness, | 

Hence + Pharaonian (fé-re,duniiin), Pharaonio 
(-enik), + Pharao-nical ad/s., of or pertaining to, 
of the nature or character of, or like Pharaoh. 

3673 Penn The Chr. a Quaker xviii. 577 *Pharaonian 
Task-Master. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 387 
Barriers, grander and more massive than the *Pharaonic 
rubbish of the Ramesium. 1899 Saver Zarly /srael v. 149 
The Pharaonic Egyptians are the Egyptians of history. 
€3528 Japeachm, Welcey in Furnivall Ballads /r. JISS. 
I. 352 Where he dyd well, thowe doste Amys by thy 
*pharon{iJcall mynde. 1632 High Comamission Cases (Cam 
den) 266 It was a Pharaonical thing to deny her choice of 
a midwife. 


Pharbitin (farbsitin). Chem. — [f. Bot.L, 
Pharbit-is + -1x.] A  purgative resin obtained 
from the KaLapana resin-plant Zhaerditis (or 
Ipomea) Nil; also called Pharbitisin, 

3873 Drury Use, Plants ind. 337 Dr. G. Bidie prepared 
aresin from the seeds called Pharbitisiv, which ts a safe 
and efficient purgative. 1887 MoLoney Forestry W. Afr. 
389. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pharbitin. : 

Phare (féox). [a. F. phare (1553 in Matz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. phar-ts, a. Gr, pdpos: see PHAROS.) 

1. A lighthouse; = Puanosl 2. Also fg. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Phare,..a Tower or high place by 
the Sea coast, wherein were continually lights and fires, 
which served Seamen to see the Haven. 1668 Situ Je. 
Constantinople in Mise. Cur. (1708) 111. 23 On the Sandy 
Banks stands the Phare or Watch-tower. 1835 Brownixc 
Paraceisus v. 386 Sun |.. what care If tower mountains light 
their snowy phares At thine effulgence, yet acknowledge not 
The source of day? 2845 — Left, (1899) 1. 18 Like the 


PHARIAN. 


light in those crazy Mediterranean phares I have watched 
at sea. 

+2. A strait or channel lighted by a pharos; the 
Stralt of Messina: cf. Fare 50.3 Oés. 

31615 G. Sanovs Trav. 46 The Phare of Messina (for so 
these streights are now called of the Lanterne that stands on 
the pointof Pelorus). 1652 Hower Girafi's Rev. Naples i, 
Proem, The flames thereof flew ore the Phare of Messina 
into Calabria. 1723 Lond, Gaz, No. 6176/1 Near the Phare 
of Messina. : 

Phareis, pl. of pharic, obs. form of Farry, 

+Pharian (féeriin), z Obs. [f. L. Phari-us 
of Pharos, Egyptiaa.] Of or pertaining to the 
island of Pharos; foc? Egyptiaa, Nilotic. b, 3d, 
An Egyptian. 

gg SvivesteR Du Barlast. i. 500 The Ephesian Temple 
and high Pharian Tower, 1624 Mitton Paraphr. Ps. cxiv, 
And past from Pharian fields ta Canaan land. 1718 Rowe 
tr. Lucan x. 778 He chears the drooping Phartans with 
success. @ ey Concreva tr. Ovid's Art of Love i. Wks. 
1773 Ifl. a7z If pale, let her the crimson juice apply; If 
swarthy, to the Pharian varnish fly. 

Phariszan (feris#ain), cz. Also-ean. [f. L. 
Pharise-us PUARISEE +-AN.) = next, 1. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1852 IV. 367 All of them 
Pharisean disciples, and bred up in their Doctrin. 1891 
Cnevne Orig. Psalter viii. 415 The Second Book of Mac- 
eipees approaches much more closely to the Phariszan 
theology. 

Phayrisaic (feriszik), a. [ad. L. Pharisaic-us 
(Jerome), a. Gr. papiaaix-ds, f. paptoai-os: sec 
PHARISEE and -1c. Cf. F. Pharisaigue (Calvin).] 

1. Of or belonging to the Pharisees. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ut. vi, He..removes the Pharisaick 
mists rais’d between the Law and the peoples ayes. 1678 
Cuowortu /ntel). Syst. 1. i. $4 6 The Pharisaick Sect 
amongst the Jews. 1879 C. Getkte Christ aa The bitterest 
persecutions of the Pharisaic party. r . 

2. Resembling the Pharisees in being strict in 
doctrine and ritual, without the spirit of piety; 
laying great stress upon the external observances 
of religion aad outward show of morality, and 
assuming superiorily oa that accouat; hypocritical ; 
formal ; self-righteous. 

The particular connotation varies according as one or 


— $< eee 


other of the aspects in which the Pharisees appear in the | 


Gos; 
emphasize that of self-righteousness, 


@ 1618 Sytvester Alls not gold xxiv, Wee are so Punctuall | 


and Precise In Doctrine (Pharisatk-wise), 1771 Frercurer 
Checks Wks. 1795 11.13 He sets up pharisaic self, instead of 
Christ. 2795 Soutusy Soldier's Funeral 56 O my God! 
T thank thee, with no Pharisaic pride I thank thee, that 
Tam nat such as these. 1884 one eel Year Bk, 86 
There is something worse than Pharisaic respectability, 
There is Pharisaic vice. 


Pharisaical (feris#ik&l), a. 
-AL.) +1. = Puarisatc 1, Ods. 
1538 Bate Zhre Lawes 1604 As beaded ones sayd in 


{f. as prec. + 


counseff pharysaycall. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 124 
The want of which office Christ ohiesedte another of his 
Pharisaicall hostes. 183: Burton Acc. Hist. vii. (1845) 189 
The Pharisaical part of the Council declared him to he 
innocent. 

2. = PHARisalc 2. 

1531 Tinnace £.x4. 1 Yohn ii. 3 (2537) 37 Our pharisaycall 
doctours haue no doctrine to knowe when a man is in the 
state of grace. s6ag Bacon Ess., Superstition (Arb.) 347 
The Causes of Superstition are :..Excesse of Outward and 
Pharisaicall Holinesse, 1794 G. Aoams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 
UL xx. 37t The a i ay self-sufficiency of the modern 
infidel. 2835 J. HI. Newman Par. Sernt, (1837) 1. xi. 161 
There are vast multitudes of Pharisaical hypocrites among 
baptized Christians. 

Heace Pharisa‘ically adv.; Pharisa‘icalness. 

1599 Groughton's Let. vit.at So farre houen with surquedrie 
and self-loue,..Pharisaically..to annihilate all others. 1679 


Is is emphasized; the present tendency being to | 


Porter Moder. Ch. Eng. xvii. 489 Their many kinds of | 


Superstitions, and Pharisaicalness. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 
1177/2 Fle, pharisaically, in the interests of morality, gets 
the thief, whom ha taught, committed to prison. 


Pharisaism (ferriseiz’m). [f mod.L. Phari- 
Saism-tts, ia 16the. F. (Calvia) Pharisatsare, {. 
Gr. $apiai-os PHARISEE + -18M.] 

1. The doctrine and ptactice of the Pharisees; 
the fact of beiag x Pharisee. 

t610 Br. Hatt 440/, Brownis/s iv. Paul was (adwptonévos) 


Separated, which some would haue allude to his Pharisaisme. | 


1727-41 Cramagrs Cyc/. s.v. Pharisce, Pharisaism is suill | 


the pling doctrine in the Jewish religion. 1882 FARRAR 
Early Chr. 1. 519 {t was the desire to preserve that Law 


intact which..formed the nobler side of Pharisaism. 


2. The character and spirit of the Pharisees; | 


hypocrisy ; formalism ; self-righteousness. 

1601 W. Watson import, Consid. (1831) 27 You should 
not be seduced by Pharisaism, hy sy, and plausible per- 
Suasions. 2911 Réflect.on Wall's Hist. Inf, Raft. 351 What 
5 length, do you find, but a kind of men mad with 

harisaism, bewitching with traditions? 1874 Pusey Lent, 
Serm. 167 Of all the Pharisaisms of the day, our Church- 
£olng seems to methe masterpiece. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
ui 1, 46 When we speak of Pharisaism we mean obedience 
petrified into formalism, religion degraded into ritual, morals 
cankered by casuistry. 

Pharisean: see PUARISEAN, PHARISIAN, 

Pharisee (fevrisi), s4. Forms: a. 1-2 fari-, 
pharisaus, 3 pharisewus, farisew, 4 phariseu, 
-isew, -ysu, fsrizeu, spharysew. 8. (3 pharise), 
4 far-, 4-6 pharlse, -isey ; 4- pharisee. _y. pe. 
5 Dharisen,-ysen. [a. OE. fari-, pharisens (gea. 
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sing. -e¢s, pl. -eas), in 13the, pharisewus; thence 
ME. farisew, pharisew, -cu, etc. (cf. HEBREW). B. 
ME. pharise, -ce,2. OF. pharise (13th c. in Godef.). 
The OF, and OF. were both ad. L. phariseus, 
-éus, a. Gr. gapigaios, pl. -aiot, ad. Aramaic 
NwD Z'rishatyad emph, pl. of WD p'rish = 
Heb. Yyib parish, separated, hence separatist.] 
L. One of an ancient Jewish sect distinguished by 
their strict observance of the traditional and written 
law, and by their preteaslons to superior sanctity. 
K, AELenen Gregory's Past. C. x\vii. 362 Da Fariseos 
gclicfdon dare wriste. c1000 Agr. Gosp, Luke vii. 37 He 
szet on pes fariseus [¢1160 Hatton veer or huse. ~ /é/d. 
xi. 43 Wa cow fariseum [/a?#?. fariseen, xiv, 3 farisean], /dfd. 
xvii. 12 Da stod se fariseus [/fat?. phariseus). ¢ 1200 OnMin 
16862 Forr Farisew bitacnepp uss Shedaing onn Ennglissh 
speche. /did, 19658 Pa labe Farisewess. a1225 Ancr. R. 
328 Nout ase was ihe Pharisewus pet talde his god deden, 


@1300 Cursor AM, 13588 Paa pharisens [v. rr. -eseus, -aseus) | 


pat war ful fell. 2303 R. Brunne Mandl. Synne 11647 Do 
nat as pe pharysu Preyde Gode ajens hys pru. 1340 Ayend, 
175 Zuyche weren be farizeus of ne godspelle. ¢ hie Cov 
Alysé. xxiii. 215 Merke, sere pharysew, and sere scrybe. 

B. [1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 365/27 A-mong men of pharise 
ee lupere weren, he cam.) ¢ 2380 Wyctir Serv. Sel. Wks. 
. 223 Cunne we wel Goddis lawe, and loke wher Fariseis 

rounden hem in it. /éid. I. 36 Essey, Saducey and 

harisey, 1383 — Lake xviii. 1o Oon a Pharise [1388 a 
Farechand the tathir a pupplican. 1390 GowEr Conf. 14 
The Scribe and ck the Pharisee. 741500 Chester P/. xiii. 
117 (MS. 1607) To the pharisies these wordes say [v. 77. 
pharaseres, pharasittes). 1526 Tinoacre Luke vii. 36 He 
cam in to the pharises housse. 1590 Garenwoopn Collect, 
Sclaund, Art. Eivb, He was a Pharisey. /éid. Fiijb, 
Blynde Pharesies. 1673 Mitton 7rve Relig. 6 The Phari- 
sees and Saduces were two Sects, 1841 Trexcn Paradles, 
Two Debtors, Vhe true spirit of a Pharisee betrays itself. 

y. ¢1q00 Kom, Rose 6893 Upon the chaire of Moyses.. 
Sitte Scribes and Pharisen. va i i 

2. A person of Pharisaic spirit or disposition ; 
a self-righteous person; a formalist; a hypocrite. 

Bre G: ARVEV Advt. Pappe Hatchet Wks. (Grosart) If. 
168 Reprobates,..tyrants, phacises, hypocrites, false pro- 
phets. 1593 Nasuz Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) IL. 
193 Though he play the Pharisic nener so in instifying his 
owne innocence, theres none will beleeue him, x 
Broughton's Let, it. 8 Not the nation, hut the affection 
makes a Pharisee. 1682 Tate Ads. & AcAtt. 11. 783 Whom 
laws convict, and only they, shall bleed, Nor Pharisees by 
Pharisees he freed. 1781 Cowrra Truth 59 The peacock, 
see—Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he! 1901 ‘Lucas 
Maret’ Sir R. Calmady i. iii, I was a self-righteous little 
Pharisee—forgive me. 

3. alirib, and Como. 

1611 Corcr., PAarisien, hypocriticall, Pharisie-like. 18aa 

» MacDonatp Afen. J. Benson 153 Did he Pharisee-like 

less God that he was not as other men? 1874 Pusev Lend, 
Serum. a4 His may have been a respectable, decorous, 
Pharisee religion. 1900 G. Swirt Samerley a5 Pechaps .. 
I did not mix the ingredients in theic proper quantities: 
a little too much Pharisee-tincture, | expect. 

+Pharisee, v. 00s. rare. [f. prec. sb] 
intr, To play the Pharisee; reff. to take credit to 
oneself for piety. 

1598 Torre Adda (1880) 51, I foue not [ to pharisie, nor 
praise My selfe, for to her owne selfe I appeale. 1648 


C. Warker Hist. Judepend., t. 30 Same of them .. acknow- | 


ledge the Scripture, but .. only..to Pharisee themselves, 
and Publican all the world besides. 

Phariseeism ({t‘ris/jiz’m). 
“19M, ] = PHARISAISM. 

1s85 Frrnerstone tr. Calvin on Acts xv. 7. 355 There 
remained no phariseisme in Paul. 1865 LIPHANT. 
Piccadilly v1. (1870) 221 The force and despotic power of 
the Phariseeism of the present day. 

+ Pharisian. Os. Forms: 4 farisen, -ysen, 
6 phsrisesn, -esisn(e, -isan, 6-7 -isian(e. [In 
earlier forms a. F. pharisten (13the. in Hatz.- 
Darm.); subseq. conformed to L, types Phari- 
Sedn-ts, -idnus: see PHARISEAN.] A Pharisee. 

1394 P. Pl. Crede 486 He..founded hem on Farysens 
feyned for gode. /bid. 547 Beb nou3t pise i-lyke Fully to 
be Farisens in fele of Bise poyntes? 1533 Gav Richt Va 
108 Y* phariseans and pyntid, ypocritis quhilk vald ead 
thair selff richtwis throw thair aune varkis. 1552 Aar. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 63 The pridful Pharisiane. 1567 
Gude & Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 193 Wo be ta 30w, Pharesianis, 
That Regnis 3it lyke hie Capitanis, 

+ Pharmacal, a. Oés. [f. L. pharmac-um, a, 
Gr. pdppar-oy poison, drug + -AL.] Of the nature 
of, or dealing with, drngs; pharmaceutical. 

1638 T. Wuttakre Blood of Grape aa Our pharmacatt 
compositions. 1694 Westmacorr Script, //erd, a14 Brandy 
--too often is used in its stead, hy the Pharmacal Artist. 

Pharmacentic (firmasi/tik, -ki#tik), 2. and 
$6, [ad. L. pharmaceutic-us, a, Gr. pappaxeurix-ds, 
{. pappaxeurns = gappaxeds poisoner, druggist, f. 

ppHax-ov poison, drug, medicine. ] 

A. adj. Pertaining or relating to pharmacy; 
pharmaceutical. Now rare. 

1656 Stantey //7st. Philos, v. (1701) 164 Medecine is of 
five kinds. Pharmaceutic, cureth diseases by application of 
Medecine. 1975 Sir E. Barav Oédserv. Wines 356 The 
pharmaceutic cure of several diseases. 1830 Scott Bomenol. 
x. 403 A user of pharmaceutic enchantments. 

B. sé. (Usually in pl. Pharmaceutics.) The 
science of pharmacy ; that hranch of medical science 
which relates to the use of medicinal drugs. 

1541 R. Coprano Galyen's Teraf. 2 Ajb, The parties of 
the art of Medycyne (y* is towyt dyetityke, pharmaceutyke, 


(f. PHARISEE + 


alkaloid prepared by di 


PHARMACO.-, 


and cyrurgery) 1670 1, Srunar Pius Ultra 67 Whosoever 
shall enquire into the ill wey of the two Pharma. 
ceutics, will say, that..the Galenical,.is always the most 
safe, 1869 N, Syd. Soc. Vear-th, Med. 442 General Phar- 
maceulics. 7 

Pharmacen‘tical (see prec.), a. (sd.) (fas 
prec, +-AL.] Pertaining to or engaged in pharmacy; 
relating to the preparation, use, or sale of medi 
cinal deugs. 

3648 Petty Adr, Hartlis 16 Some good pharmaceuti- 
call, Botanick and Chymicall Institutions. 1799 Afed. Frn/. 
1}, 108 Remarks on the concentration of vinegar, and on 
some pharmaceutical Ue eee formed from this acid. 
1836-41 Branpe Chemt. (ed. 5) a4 The foundations of chemical 
science are to be found in the medical and pharmaceutical 
writers of the sixteenth century, 1868 Ac? 31 § 32 Vict. 
¢, 1a It shall be unlawful for any Person to. .use the title 
‘Chemist and Druggist'..uniess such Person shall be a 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. 1904 Dat/y Chron. 26 Feb. 9/6 
The * Pharmaceutical Journal’, which is the offictal organ 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

_B. sé. A pharmaceutical preparatlon; a medi- 
cinal drug. 

(1881 B.S. Procroa in Pharniaceut. Jrnl.atg The associa- 
tion of trade in pharmaceuticals from extraneous sources 
with the practice of pharmacy and trade in pharmaceuticals 
made at homeis a matter of convenience both ta the pharma- 
cist and the public, 

llence Pharmacen‘tically adv., ia relation to, 
or from the point of view of, BPRS y: 

1770 New one Bt Many.. articles I have examined 
pharmaceutically. 1880 Garrop & Baxter Sat, Med. 116 
A solid mass is produced, rendering the combination pharma- 
ceutically incompatible. 1882 Afed. Temp. Jrnud. LA. 109 
No alcohol has been administered. .either dietetically, phar- 
maceutically or medicinaily. 

Pharmaceu'tist (sce above). [irreg. f. Gr. 
pappaxevr-ys (see PUARMACEUTIC) + -I8T: ?afler 
chemic, chemist.) A pharmaceutic practitioner; 
a pharmacist, druggist. 

1836 J. M. Guity Magendic’s Formul, (ed. 2) 193 M. 
Leroux, a pharmaceutist of Vitry-le-Francais. ¢ 1865 Wyipr 
in Cire. Se. 1. 20/2 This..has been taken advantage of by 
sugar-refiners and pharmaceutists. 

harma‘cian. O¢s. [f. late L. pharmacia 

PHARMACY +-AN, app. after F, pharmacien (17th e. 
ia Hatz.-Darm.).] = next. 

1720 Beater in PAil, Trans. XX XU. 31 By the unanimous 
Consent of all Physicians and Pharmacians. 

Pharmacist (faimiasist). [f PHarmacy + 
-1st: cf. dofanist.] A persoa skilled or engaged 
in pharmacy; one who prepares or dispenses 
mediciaes ; a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 

1834 Lytton conepe tii, Uaskilful pbarmacists | pleasure 
and study are not elements to be thus mixed together. 1875 
H.C. Wooo Therap. (1879) 437 He used two samples of the 

ferent pharmacists, 1898 Kev. Brit. 

Pharm, 29 The Pharmacopaia, generally a stickler in 
legality, speaks of ‘pharmacists’, which, strictly speaking, 
chemists and druggists are not. 

+ Pha'rmacize, v. Os. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-1zE.] ¢rans. To treat with drugs, to ‘ physic’. 

3609 Br. W. Bartow Aust. Nameless Cath, 108 That 
Religion should bee Pharmacized with such Drugs. 

+Pharmack. Oés. rare—'. [a. obs. F. phar- 
maque (Colgr.), ad. med.L. pharmacum, a. Gr. 
pdppax-ov drug, medical or poisonous.) A drug, 

a medicine. 

1643 Dect. Lords & Com, Reb. [rel. 39 \t is one sicknesse, 
and one Pharmack will suffice. 

Pharmaco-, repr. Gr. pappaxo-, comb. form of 
péppaxov drng, medicine, poison, a formative of 
technical words, as in the following: 

Pha:rmacodyna'mio a., relating to the powers 
or effects of drugs (Cent. Dict. 1890); so Pha:rma- 
codyna’mics sé, 2/., the science or subject of the 
powers or effects of drugs. Pharmacognoay 
(faimikg'gndsi) (also in L. form -gnovais, and less 
correctly -gno'sis), the knowledge of drugs, phar- 
macology; esp. asa branch of natural history re- 
lating to medicinal substances in their natural or 
unprepared state; so Pharmacogno‘stical 2., 
pertaining to pharmacognosy (whence Pharma- 
oogno'stically adv.); Pharmacognostics = 
pharmacognosy, Pharmaco'graphy, a description 
of drugs (Ogilvie 1882). Pha:rmacoma‘nia, a 
mania or craze for using or trying drugs (Dungli- 
son Afed, Lex. 1853); so Pha:rmacomani‘acal a., 
madly or irrationally addicted to drugs (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1858). Pharmaco’mathy = pharima- 
cognosy (Ogilvie 1882), Pharmaco'meter, a vessel 
or contrivance for measuring medicines. Pharma- 
oomo'rphio 2, ; see quot. , re 

1842 Duncuson Med. Lex., *Pharmacodynanics, a divi- 
sion of pharmacology, which considers the effects and uses 
of medicines, 1 Hucues (¢it/) Manual of Pharmaco- 
dynamics, 1842 Dunctison Afed. Lex. *"Pharmacogno- 
Sta, a division of pita acl which treats of simples 
or unprepared medicines. 1868 AM, Pattison Academ:, a 
v. tg0 Special Botany, “pharmacognosis, inorganic botany. 
1901 tr. Dieterich (#i/c), Analysis of Resins, Balsams aod 
Ganurediies their Chemistry and Pharmacognosis. 1890 
Cent. Dict., *Pharmacognostical. 1884 F. B. Power (tit?) 
The Cinchona Barks *pharmacognosti ly considered. 1858 
Mayrxe Exfos. Lex. Pharmacognastica .. pharmaco- 
gnostics. 1890 Cent. Dict.,°Pharmacagnosy. 1901 earns 
§ Druggist 7 Sept., Pharmacopedia is. .a commentary on the 


PHARMACOLITE. 


botany, chemistry, pharmacognosy, and pharmacy of the 
medicines reco: oy by the British Pharmacopocia, [1874 
Fricxicer & Hanaury (title) *Pharmacographia: a History 
of the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in 
Great oe oat British India.) fs 1830 din, Rev. L. us 
Impossible to light upoa proper armacometers, 
Bienes Nai. Med. Diet, I. 326 -Pa@inacanontive per= 
taining to the form or appearance of drugs. : 

Pharmacolite (fasmakoloi:t). Afin. [Named 
by Karsten 1800, f. Gr. pdppaxo-y poison + -LITE.] 
Hydrons arsenate of calcinm, occnrring usually in 
silky fibres. Aagnesian pharmacoliie, a synonym 
of Berzeuitre (Dana Afin. (1844) 239). 

180g R. Jameson Syst, Afin. 11, 483 Pharmacolite. .occurs 
aso coating, 1815 W. Puiturs Outl, Afi. § Geol, (1818) 27 
Lime combined with the arsenic acid, forms a mineral called 
Pharmacolite. 1850 Dana Alix, (ed. 4) 220 Picropharmaco- 
lite of Stromeyer. .is probably impure pharmacolite. 

Pharmacology (faimikglodgi). [ad. mod. 
L, pharmacologia (WW. Harris 1683): see PHARMACO- 
and -Locy.] That branch of medical science which 
relates to drugs, their preparation, uses, and effects; 
the science or theory of pharmacy. 

ager Baiey, Pharmacology, a Treatise concerning the 
Art of preparing Medicines, 1800 fed, Frail. ae This 
work..answers the requisites of a good practical Pharma. 
cology. 1875 H.C. Wooo Theraf. (1879) 17 Pharmacology 
is ie general term employed to embrace these three 
divisions (Pharmacy, Therapeutics, Materia Medica}. 1883 
Nature XXVIL 542/2 The knowledge of the action of 
remedies, or Pharmacology. 

Hence Pha:rmacolo‘gioal ¢., pertaining or re- 
lating to pharmacology (whence Pha-rmaco- 
logically adv.); Pharmaco‘logiat, a person 
versed in pharmacology. 

1851-9 Hooxer in Jfan. Ser, Eng. 421 Upon *pharmaco- 
logical subjects Lindley’s #lora Medica..will be found 
Ga\ale, 1873 J. W. Lec in St. Barth. Hosp. Rep. 1X. 
163 Operations..done in the pharmacological laboratory. 


1900 Lance? 8 Dec. 1644/2 The aldehydes are *pharmaco- | 


loony active. a1728 Woonwarp Fossils (J.), 

colla_ is recommended by the “pharmacologists as an 
absorbent and conglutinator of broken bones, 1881 Huxtey 
in Nature XX1V.346/a Sooner or later, the pharmacologist 
will supply the physician with the means of affecting, in any 
desired sense, the functions of any physiological element of 
the body. 

Pharmacopedia (fa:mikopi-did). Also in 
anglicized form pharm aocopedy (-kg'p/di). [mod. 
f, PHARMACO- + Gr. madeia instruction: cf. cyelo- 
pedia, (Introduced in 1901-2 as a substitute for 
Materia Mepica in scnse 2: see /harmaceut, 
Jrul, 29 Mar. 1902, p. 254.)] The art of impart- 
ing instruction or information about drugs, or a 
work containing such information; the sum of 
scicatific kaowledge concerning drags and medi- 
cinal preparations. So Pha-rmacope‘dlo (-pidik) 
@., relating to the study of drugs; Pha:rmaco- 
pe'dica sé, g/., the scientific study of drugs and 
medicinal apreeetauons 

tgor E. Waitt & J. Huspurey (¢it/e) Pharmacopedia. 
1901 Pharmaceut, Fral. 28 Dec. pn Pharmacopedics, as 
the scientific study of drugs and medicinal preparations 
may fitly be termed. /dfd., A valuable addition to pharma. 
copedic literature. 1902 /dfd. 1 Mar, 177/a Pharmacopedy 
Quateria medica), galenic pharmacy, prescription reading, 
and dispensing. /di¢. 26 Apr. 346/a Works on chemistry or 
pharmacopedy. 

Pharmacopoeia (fa::mikop7 ii), Also 7 -pea, 
(erron. -pea, -pmia), 7-8 -poea, 8-9 -peia. [mod. 

_ La. Gr. pappaxoraia, the art of a dappaxoma-ds 
or preparer of drugs, f. @apyaro- PHARMACO- + 
“woos making, maker. ] 

1 A book containing a list of drags, with direc- 
tions for their preparation and identification ; spec. 
such a book officially published by anthority and 
revised at stated times, 

16ax Berton Avat. Mel. u. iv. 1, i, That infinite variety of 
medicines which I find in pvety Vins inabapers Thid. Wy. 
1. iii, 466 Our new London Pharmacopza. a 1648 Lo. 
Herarat Life (1886) 5s Pharmucopneias or antidotaries of 
several countries. 1800 Med. ral, 1V. 
obtained a place in the Pharmacopein of the Swedes. 1866 
Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci. 11. 881/1 Previous to the year 
1863, three Pharmacopceias were extnot in Great Britain, 
viz, those of the Colleges of Physicians of London, Edin. 
burgh, and Dublin. In 1863 a British Pharmacopccia was 
compiled by the Medical Conncil of the kingdom, and 
sanctioned as. substitute for its predecessor. 1868 A. K. Jain 
Bovo Less. Alid. Age 37 All he doctors in Britain and 
oll the medicines in the pharmacopeeia could make nothing 
of such a case. : 

2. A collection or stock of drugs. Also &é. 

17a1 Baitey, Pharmacopea, o Dispensary or Collection 
of Medicines, J. Berssroap Miseries Huns, Life 
XX cs. ¢ IL. 246 Then moistens her dewlaps With..each 
panacea From the Pharmacopeia. 1814 Scotr Wav. xxiv, 
An opiate draught administered by the old Highlander 
from some decoction of herbs in his pharmacopeia. 1877 
F. Heatu Fern IW, 42 Ferns have..o greater repute as 
items in the pharmacopoeia of the herbalist. 

+3. A chemical laboratory. Oés. rare—°, 

1864 in Weaster, Hence In later Dicts. 

Hence Pharmacope ‘iat, the compiler of a phar- 
macopcela. 

agoo H. G, Granam Soc, Life Scoi. 182k C. (1901) 11. 480 


The Pharmacopaeist of 1737 protests against the worthless 
farragoes made and sold in the shops, 


he ostco- | 


8 The medicine | 


————— 
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Pharmacope‘ial, «. ff. prec. +-A1.] Pcr- 
taining to a pharmacopeeia; sfec. recognized in, 
or prepared, administered, ctc. according to the 
directions of, the official Pharmacopceia. 

1858 in Mayne Z.xfos. Lex, 1864 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bh, 
Med. 435 Two only..reached the standard of pharmacoporial 
strength, 188: 7¥mes 14 Apr, 6/3 He was in the habit of 
treating his patients..with pharmacopcial remedies in 
ordinary pharmacopeeiat doses. 

Pharmacopeian (-piin), 2. and sd, rare. 
[f as prec. + -AN. 

A. adj. +a. Versed in the pharmacopeia; 
“ee with the use of drugs. Os. b. =prec. 

1670 Maynwarinc Physician's Repos. 77 The Pharma. 


copccian Physicians are but very few. 1890 Daily News 


8 May 5/5 The spirit used in many of the pharmacopccian 
tinctures is rectified. fi . 
+ B. sé. A person versed in the pharmacopoia. 


1668 Mayswazinc Compl. Physician 83 The most renowned 
Physitians..were Pharmacopoeians.. diligent and careful in 
the preparing of their own Medicines, 1671 — Aue. § Afod. 
Pract. Physick ag He that is not a Pharmacopecian, is but 
hal€.a Physician, and the worst half. 

+ Pha:rmacopoiertic, a. Ods. rare-'. [f. 
PuarMaco- + Gr, morixds making, productive. ] 
Pertaining to the making or compounding of drugs. 
Also + Pha:rmacopoietical a. Ods. 

1670 Maynwaaine Physician's Repos. 86 Pharmacopoietick 
operations and tryals of Medicines. /4/d, 88 For want of 
knowledge in the Pharmacopoietical part. 

+ Pha‘rmacopo:le, Oés. Also 8 -pol, and 6 
in L. forin -pota, 
gappaxonmdns dealer in drugs: sec -POLE. 
Fr, (Furetiére 1690).] = PHARMACOPOLIsT. 


So in 


PHARYNGAL. 


«to be skilfull in Pharmacie, which consists in choice, 
pee and composition of simple Medicaments. 1717 

ARTH Ovid's Aled. xiv. 275 So nice her Art in impious 
Pharmacy! 1830 Herscnet Stud. Nat. Phil. 112 ‘The 
vannts of Paracelsus..and his open condemnation of the 
ancient pharmacy. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 76 A substance 
long known ia pharmacy as ‘red precipitate’. 

atirié, 188a Chemist & Druggtsi x Feb. 51/1 The Poison 
Schedule of the Pharmacy act. 

4. A place where medicines are prepared or dis- 
pensed; a vas or dispensary. 

833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 321 Attached to the church..is 

pharmacy, where medicine is dispensed gratis. 1842 
Blackw. Mag. LI. 494 The ‘ Pharmacy ’ is large, ene 
well-filled with ancient blue and white jars. 1875 H. C. 
Woop De® (1879) 554 Bonjean’s ergotin is that usually 
kept in onr pharmacies. 

+ Pharman, -maund, -mond, early forms of 
FIRMAN. 

1698 Favea dec. E. India & P. 115 The Pharmanund (or 


| Charter) granted..from their Emperors. /dfd. 354 If the 


[ad. L. pharmacopola, a. Gr. | 


1sqx R. Cortanp Galyen's Terap. 2 Ajb, With the apoty- | 


cartes, wherof they have y® name of pharmacopoles. 1597 
ist Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. 241 The carle lyeth here, 
att the house of this Pharmacopola. 1790 E. Daawin Lett. 
(1879) 399 Thus have I emptied my quiver of the arts of the 
Pharmacopo! 

So + Pha:rmacopo‘lio (-pg‘lik) a., drug-selling ; 
+ Pha:rmacopo'Htan [irreg. after mefropolitan, 
etc.) = next. 

1775 S. J. Paatr Liberal Opin, exxxiit. (1783) 1V. 207 With 
the assistance of our pharmacopolic friends. 1657 TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 153 Something that neither the Pharmaco- 
politan's shops nor gardens afford. 3 

Pharmacopolist fasnakp:pélist). Now rare. 
(f as prec. +-1st.] A seller of drugs; an apothe- 
cary, a druggist. 

1651 Bices Wew Disp § 64 ‘The family of Pharmacopolists. 
1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1.1, Not only a pharmacopolist, or 
vender of drugs, but likewise a chirurgeon. 18aa Scotr 
Niged ii, 1852 Tu, Ross //umboldt's Trav. 11. xxiv. 440 
That self-sufficient air and tone of pedantry of which the 
pharmacopolists of Europe were formerly accused. 

+Pharmacopoly. Oés. rare". [f. PHARMA- 
COPOLE + -¥, as if from a F, *pharmacopolie.]) A 
place where drags are sold ; an apothecary’s sheD: 
_ 1657 Tomuinson Nenou's Disp. 498 Simple Syrup is made 
in every Pharnmacopoly. ' oles 

Pharmacosiderite (fa:zmakosoidérait), 
Min, [Named by Hausmana, 1813, f. Gr. pdppa- 
roy in sense ‘ poison’ + aidnp-os iron +-ITE.) Hy- 
drons arsenate of iron, occurring in minnte greenish 
or brownish crystals of cubic or tetrahedral form ; 
also called cude-ore. 

1835 C. U. Susrarp Alin, LH. 102 Pharmacosiderite. (See 
Cube-Ore.) 1877 Alin. Afag. 1. 17 The pharmacosiderite 
occurs in the usuat cubical forms. 

|Pha:rmacothe'on. és. [ad.Gr. type *pap- 
paxobetoy (f. pdppaxoy medicine + Getow divine), in 
med. or mod.L. pharmacothéum, ‘ medicamentam 
diviaum’ (Jos. Laurentlus Amalthea Onomastica 
1640).) A divine medicine, 

a 1633 Austin Afedit. (1635) 113 By a general! Pharmaco- 
theon, when he gave his Body full of all these vertues in 
the Sacrament, to make his Sufferings ours. 

Pharmacy (f-1misi). Forms: 4-5 fermacie, 
-cye, 5 farmasye, (formacie), 7 pharmaoie, 8- 
pharmacy. fa. OF. farmacie (13-14the. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), Pharmacie (16the.), a. late L. 

pharmacia (Celius Aur., Isidore), a. Gr. pappa- 
xeia the practice of the gappaxets or druggist.] 

t1. A medicine or medicinal potion. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucern Ani's T. 1855 Somme hadden salues and 
somme hadden charmes, Fermacies of herbes. . 

2. The use or administratioa of drugs or medi- 
clnes, (Now chiefly goes, or rhet., or as a vagne 
extension of next sense.) 

é 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 83 A walkynge vicus is heelid 
wib fleobotomie & formacie [v. r. ffarmasye}. 1704 F, FULLER 
Med. Gymn. Prel, We ought not to be so eager after 
Courses of Pharmacy in all Cases, 1718 Porg fitad xvi. 38 
Their pain soft arts of pharmacy can ease. 18g0 BLACKIE 
A schylus {1.40 They..did ct aa away for lack of 
pharmacy. 1895 E:wortuy Fv Eye 445 Pharmacy con- 
sisted in divination by means of medicated drugs. 

3. The art or practice of collecting, preparing, 
and dispensing drugs, esp. for medicinal purposes; 
the making or componadiag of medicines; the 
occupation of a druggist or pharmacentical chemist. 
(The leading cnrrent sense.) 

, {1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg, 1b/1 Pharmacia 
instructed vs how to compownde our medicaments.) we 
Wrens tr. Primrose's Pop, Err. 1.xi. 40 A physician ought 


eo be granted, he wears the Pharmond open in his 
urbat, 

Pharo, pharoan: see PHARAOH 2. 

+Pharol. Obs. rare. [ad. It. farola, ‘the Jan- 
terne of a galley or ship; also a beacon’ (Florio), 
dim. of faro, pharo, PHaros!.) A ship's light 


(lantern or lamp). 

1660 Howe. Parly of Beasts 10 His ears are the two 
chief a his eyes are the pharols, the stowage is his 
mouth, 


Pharology (f€org lédzi). evron. pharonology. 
{f. Paranos!+ -Locy.] The art or science which 


treats of lighthouses and signal lights. 

1847 A. G. Fixptay in Trans. Soc. Aris LV. 262 The 
term Pharology was first introduced by the late Mr. Purdy. 
1867 Smytu Satlor's Word-bk., Pharonology denotes the 
study of, and acquaintance with light-houses. 1879 Weaste 
Suppl., Pharology. 

Pharos! (féergs). Also 6-7 (9) pharus, 7 
pharo, -oe, (faro); ~/, 7 phari, 9 -oaes, [a. L. 
Pharos, -us, a. Gr. 2apos ; It. faro (occas, in Eng.).] 

1. The name of an island off Alexandria, on 
which stood a famous tower lighthonse, built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphns; hence the lighthonse itself. 

1575 Lanewam Let. (1871) 48 Az it wear the Egiptian 
Pharos relucent vntoo all the Alexandrian coast. 160% 
Hotianp Pliny v. xxxi I. 110 ‘The second [island] is Pharus, 
which is joined to Alexandria by a bridge:..now by fires 
from a watch-tower saylers are directed in the oight, along 
the coast of Aigypt. Jéfd. xxxvt xii [1.578 A great name 
there is of a tower built by one of the kings of A‘gypt 
within the Island Pharos, and it keepeth and commaundeth 
the haven of Alexandria. 1617 Morvson /#in, 1.141 A most 
high ‘Tower, like to the Pharo of Alexandria, out of which 
light was hung out by night, to direct the ships. 1799 
Naval Chron. I. 52 We saw the Pharos of Alexandria. 

2. Any lighthouse or beacon to direct mariners. 

args2z Letano Jtin, IV. 81 This Towre is a Pharos to all 
Partes abont from the Hilles. 1610 Hottano Camrden’s 
Bril. 1. 70 Lanternes or light-towers standin 2 haven 
sides—commonly called Phari. 1638 Six T. Heraret 
Trav, (ed. 2) 4 Her high peak Teyda..serves as an excel- 
lent Pharoe, exceeding those at Cayro on the other side of 
Nylus. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) 1. 177 Dover 
Castle is very large, and situated upon a Rock... But the 
greatest Curiosity is the Pharos, or Roman Watch-tower. 
1807 J. Bartow Col/wimé, 1x. 13 Each high pharos double 
flames provides. s8g0 Lritcn tr. C. O. Biuller's Ane. Art 
Jee (ed. 2) 333 The Harbours of the ancients,..with their 
moles, pharoses, outer bays and inner basins. 

attrib. 3871 Farrar Witn, Hist. iv. 153 Like Pharos- 
lights which deceived and wrecked the vessels they were 
meant to save. 

Mie : 

3696 Firz-Grrraay Sir /. Drake Bijb, Fames stately 
Pharns, map of dignitie. 1606 Syivestsa Du Bartas i. iv. 
n. Trophies 894 Their eyes sweet splendor seems a Pharos 
bright. 1679 at Goopman Penit. Pard, 11. i (1213) 140 Re- 
pentance is the Pharos or watch-tower, which gives light by 
night to those who are bewildered by their own vanity. 1795 
Mrs. E, Parsons Afyst. Warn. I. ix. 137 To be held up as a 
pharos to warn unthinking youth of the miseries attending 
a too hasty connexion. 1896 W. K. Leask Boswell i. 14 
Henry Dundas,..that Pharos of Scotland, as Lord Cock- 
burn calls him. ‘ : F 

8. transf. Applied to any conspicnous light; a 
ship’s lantern; a candelabrum; a lamp. 4 

1789 Fatconra Descr. Ninely-gun Ship 26 Her stern dis- 

lays, And holds a Pharos of distinguish’d blaze. 1844 

INGARD A mglo-~Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. vi. 244 note, The pharus 
was a contrivance for the suspension of lights in the church, 
186a J. True Angio-Sax. Home vii, 212 Above [the altars] 
. were suspended three rows of nine Iamps in a pharus of 
the largest dimensions, 1870 Lowatt Study Wind. (1886) 
49, I could see these tiny pharoses.. flash out. 

|| Pharos2 (f€e'rgs). [a. Gr. papos.] A cloak. 

187: Browninc Sa/awst. 685 Suppose a rider furls a cloak 
About a horse’s head,..he goes his gait To journey's end; 
then pluck the pharos off! 

Pharsang, obs. var. FAR8AN@, PARASANO, 

Phary, obs. Sc. f. Farry; variant of Fary és. 

Pharyngal (faringal), a. (56) [f mod.L, 
pharynx PHARYNE + AL.) = next. (Applied in 
quot. 1887 to those vowel sounds produced by 
resonance in the pharynx; heace as sd, = pharyagal 
vowel.) 

3835 Kiray Had, § Insi, Anim, ¥. x. 303 The wheel 
animals in which Ehrenberg detected, phsineel ganglions. 
1867 A. J. Euuis £. £. Pronunc. 1. iii. 71 The widening of 
the pharyngal aperture. 1887 Benson Univ. Phonogr. 11 
The vowels [may be divided] into Five Pharyngals: Five 


Ne TIS Te 


PHARYNGEAL. 


Orals: Five Diphthongs, /di¢,12 The Pharyngals in Et 
At, Aht, Ot, Ut, are heard. /éid. 13. All these Pharyngal 
vowels are best uttered with the mouth quite open. 

Pharyngalgia: sce Puarrnco-. 

Pharyngeal (firindz7al), 2. (sd.)  [f. mod.L. 
pharynge-us (. pharynx, pharyng-em)+-au.) Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with the pharynx. 

1828 Starx Elem. Nat. fist. 1. 445 Maxillary front teeth 
conical, the pharyngeal blunt. 1835-6 Topo Cyel. Anat. |. 
go/2 The..pharyngeal muscles. 1884 F. J. Nott in Har- 
pa Mag. ae 443/2 Nasal, pharyngeal, laryngeal, and 

ronchial catarrh. 

B. sb. Short for pharyngeal artery, bone, etc. : 
esp. applied to the pharyngeal bones in fishes. 

1834 MeMuntarte Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 210 The inferior 

haryngeals strongly dentated. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 23 

ishes with the lower pharyngeals coalesced into one bone. 

Pharyngectomy (ferindgektémi). [f. Gr. 
papvyt, papuyy- PHARYNX + éxropy cutting out.] 
Excision of the pharynx. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pharyngic (farindzik), a. rare~'. [f. as 
prec. + “ef Of the pharynx; = PMaryNaEau. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) U1. 110 Pharyngic quinsy. 

|| Pharyngitis (ferindgaitis). Park. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. +-1113.] Inflammation of the pharynx. 

1844 in Dunciison Aled. Lex. 1880 A. Fuint Princ. Afed, 
451 Simple acute pharyngitis..is an affection of frequent 
occurrence. 

Hence Pharyngitio (-itik) 2., pertaining to or 
affected with pharyngitis. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pharyngo- (faringo), before a vowel some- 
times pharyng-, combining form of PHanynx, in 
yarious terms of anatomy, pathology, zoology, etc. 

||Pharynga ‘lgia, also pha‘ryngalgy (Gr. -eayia 
pain], pain in the pharynx; hence Pharyn- 
galgic a. (Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 1858). Pha- 
Tyugobranch (-brenk) a@., belonging to the 
Pharyngobranchii (or Leftocardii), the lowest 
group of vertebrates, characterized by the pharynx 
being perforated by the branchial slits; sé. an 
animal of this group, an Amphroxus or lancelet ; 
30 Pharyngobra‘nchial a., (2) = prec. adj.; (4) 
see quot, 1846; Pharyngobra‘nohiate a. = pha- 
ryngobranch adj, WPhary‘ngocele (-sil) (Gr. 
«jay tumour], an abnormal enlargement at the 
hase of the pharynx or top of the oesophagus, 
in which food sometimes fodkes Phary:ngo- 
epiglo'ttic @., pertaining to the pharynx and 
epiglottis: applied to a fold of mucous tnembrane 
on each side of the epiglottis, continuous with 
the wall of the pharynx, Phary:ngo-glo‘ssal 
a. [Gr. yA@ooa tongue], pertaining to the pha- 
ryax and the tongue; glossopharyngeal, Pha- 
ryngognath [Gr. yidos jaw] a., belonging to 
the order Pharyngognathi of fishes, having the 
inferior pharyngeal bones ankylosed; sd. a fish 
belonging to this order; so Pharyngognathonus 
(feeringg'gnipos) a. Pharyngography (feringg’- 
graft) [-GRapHy], a description of the pharynx; 
hence Pharyngographio (fari:ngogrzefik) a., 
pertaining to pharyngography (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Pharyngo-laryngeal (-lirindz7al) @., pertaining 
to the pharynx and larynx: applied to the lower 
cavity of the pharynx, below the soft palate. 
FPharyngology (feeringo'lédzi) [-Locy], that part 
of physiology which treats of the pharynx; hence 
Pharyngological (firi:ngolp'dzikil) a., pertain- 
ing to pharyngology (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Phary-ngo- 
na‘aal (-ne!:zal) a., pertaining to the pharynx and 
hose: applied to the upper cavity of the pharynx 
(nasopharynx), above the soft palate. Phary-ngo- 
@sopha‘geal a., pertaining to the pharynx and 
cesophagns (Syd. Soc. ety. || Phary-ngo-wso'- 
phagua, a structare combining or representing 
e's, and cesophagus, Phary:ngo-oral a. 

L. 0s, 6r-is mouth], pertaining to the pharynx and 
the mouth: applied to the middle cavity of the 
pharynx (orepharysx), iato which the mouth opens. 
Phary'ngo-pa‘latine a., pertaining to the pharynx 
and the palate; palato-pharyngeal. Pharyngo‘- 
pathy [-patuy], disease of the pharynx. Pha- 
ry ngople:gy (Gr. wAnyy stroke], paralysis of the 
muscles of the pharynx; hence Phary:ngo- 
plegica, Phary:ngopleu‘ral a. [see PLEURAL], 
Pertaining to the pharynx and the lateral body- 
wall (of Amphioxus). Phary-ngopnen‘atal a. 
(Gr. -mvevar-os, f. mvé-ev to blow, breathe], of 
or pertaining to the Pharyugopneusta, a group 
Proposed by Huxley, comprising the ascidians and 
the Enteropneusta, Phary:ngo-rhino‘scopy (Gr. 
Kis, piv nose, oxomeiv to view], ‘visual examination, 
hy means of a small mirror, of the posterior nares 
and upper part of the pharynx’ (Spd. Soc. Lex.). 
Phary‘ngoscope [-scope], an instrament for in- 
apeee ee yanryex, so Pharyngoscopy (f- 
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tlygo'skdpi), inspection of the pharynx, Pha- 
ryngoapa‘sm, spasm of the pharynx (Mayne 
Expos. Lex, 1858). Phary'ngotome [Gr. -ropos 
cutting], an instrument for making an incision 
into the pharynx; so Pharyngotomy (feringe’- 
témi), incision into the pharynx. Phary:ngo- 
typhoid a., applied to typhoid fever combined 
with an affection of the pharynx. 

1846 Owen Comp. Anat, Vertebr. 116 To the epi-hranchial 
of the second and third arches is commonly attached a 
shorter and broader bone beset with teeth, the "pharyngo- 
branchial. 1844 Dunctuson Med. Lex., *Pharyngocele. 
1878 tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cyel. Med. Vill. 57 It has been 
..termed a hernia of the mucous membrane (pharyngocele). 
1872 Conen Dis, Throat 5x From which is given off on 
either side a *pharyngo-epiglottic fold of mucous membrane, 
1844 Dunciison Med. Lex., *Pharyngo-glossal, 1865 Nat. 
fist. Rev. ax We {Giinther]..omits..the soft-faned *Pha- 
ryngognaths of Miller. 1844 Duxciison Afed. Ler, *Pha- 
wngosraphy, anatomical description of the pharynx. 1890 

wwuincs Vat, Med. Dict. *Pharyugo-laryngeal cavity, 
1897 Aldbutt's Syst. Med. Iv. Son Ticlline sensations ..in 
the pharyngo-laryngeal region. 1844 Dunciison Afed, 
Lex., *Pharyngology. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pharyngo- 
nasal cavity. % R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med. xxvii. 
346 The arches of the palate hang very low down, the 
pine palatine higher than the *pharyngo-palatine. 1872 

Jouen Dis. Throat 133 The pharyngo-palatine muscles, 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pharyngopathia ..*pharyngo- 
pathy. /éid., Pharyngoplegia.. *OnBrye goplegy. bid. Pha- 
ryngoplegicus ..“pharyngoplegic. 1888 ER, Lankester 
in Encyel, Brit. AX1V. 184/a The fluted *pharyngo-plenral 
membrane. ny Hoxiey Anat. Inv. Anini xii. 679 The 
Tunicata and the Enteropneusta .. constitute the *Pha- 
Tekoperistel Series. 1870 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 
TV. 516 Moura-Bourouillon describes, in his treatise on 
Laryngoscopy, an instrument which he names the ‘*Pha- 
ryngoscope’. 1863 NV, Syd. Soc, Year.bk. Med. 297 Rhi- 
noscopy and *Pharyngoscopy. 1730-6 Balcey (folio), */*Aa- 
ryngotomy, 1844 Dunciison Med. Lex., Pharyngotomy, 
some authors have used this word synonymously with 
cesophagotomy...It means, also, scarification of the tons 
sils, or an incision, made for opening abscesses there. 1897 
Alibutt's Syst, Med. 1V. 840 Thyrotomy, or subhyoid 
pharyngotomy..offers the best chance of getting rid of the 
whole disease. 1896 /did. 1.833 * Pharyngo-typhoid, laryngo- 
typhoid..instances of mixed infection. 

Pharynx (ferinks). Anat. Also 8 pharinx. 


[a. mod.L. pharynx, pharyng-em, a. Gr. papuy£, 
papvyy-a throat, pharynx: ef. papayé cleft, chasm. 
So F. pharynx (Paré 1360).] The cavity, with 
its enclosing muscles and mucous membrane, situ- 
ated behind and communicating with the nose, 
mouth, and larynx, and continuous below with the 
oesophagus; forming a passage from the mouth 
for the food and drink, and from the nasal passages 
for the hreath. 

1693 tr. Blaneard's Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Pharyx.x, the upper 
ie of the Gullet, consisting of Three pair of Muscles. 1714 

fanpevitLe Fad. Bees (1733) 11. 100 This destroying of 
manhood..hasa considerable influence ..on the pharinx, the 
glands and muscles of the throat. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon, 
(1802) I. 49 When the pharinx is irritated by agreeable food, 
the muscles of degiutition are brought into action hy associa- 
tion, 1848 Canrenter Ann PAys. iv.(1872) 176 The teeth 
of fishes are often set..upon the surface of the palate and 
even in the pharynx or swallow. 1 G. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 50 The resonance of the air..in the cavity behind 
the tongue, comprehending the pharynx and larynx. 

b. A more or less corresponding cavity in many 
invertebrates, forming a continuation of the mouth 
or beginning of the alimentary canal. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol, U1. xxxiii, 359 Pharynz... 
The opening into the gullet. 1828 /dfd. xxxiv. 456 On the 
upper side of the tongue..is the pharynx, or aperture by 
which the fe passes from the mouth to the osophagus. 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anin: Life 103 The pharynx 
{of an Ascidian) has thus a respiratory function. /éid. 633 
(Rotifera) The mouth leads into an cesophagus, followed... 
usually directly by a muscular pharynx or mastax. 

Phasalle, obs. form of Vassaz, 

|| Phascogale (feskg'gilz), pumwagreanle 
(feeskolp'gilz). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. paoxmwd-os 
leathern bag, purse + yaA weasel.] A genus of 
small insectivorons marsupials of the family Dasyz- 
vide, iffused over Australia and New Gninea, 
commonly known as pouched or kangaroo mice. 

1836 Waternouse in Trans. Zoot, Soc. (1841) 11.152 The 
skull of Afyrmecobius, however, differs mm several points 
from that of Phascogale, 1853 J. West Hist. Tasmania 
1, 324 The Phascogales are small insectivorous animals, 
found on the mountains and in the dense forest parts of the 


island. 

Phascolome (fe'skoloum). Zood. [ad. mod. 
L. Phascdlomys, {. as prec. + Gr. pis mouse.) An 
animal of the marsupial genus Phascolomys, con- 
taining the three species of the WomBar. 

1836 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 705/2 The phascolome 
aspecies of rat from Australia, which possessesan abdomina! 

uch, 1842 Owen in Amn. Nat. Hist. XI. 7 The largest 
ossil..indicating rather an extinct gigantic Bhinssoteme. 


Phase (fz). [ad. mod.L. phasis, a. Gr. pdars: 
see PHASIS; = F. phase (Furetitre 2 1688), Sp., It. 
Jase, Pg. phase, Ger. phase. In Eng. originally 
used in L. form phasis, pl. phasés. The English 
use of phase appears to have arisen in the roth c. 
from taking mod.L. pl. pasés (which was more 
In use than the sing.) for an Eng. plural, and 
deducing from this a sing. phase; which would 


PHASIANID. 


be natural to any one who knew that the French 
forms are phase, phases. 

It results from this that JAases is the written pl. both of 
phasis and of phase, and that in many instances it is not 
possible to say to which singular it is meant 10 belong.] 

1. Each of the aspects or appearances presented 
by the moon or any planetary body, according to 
the amount of ils illumination: = PHasis 1. 

Thus the crescent moon, half moon, gibbous moon, and 
full moon, are phases; but the term is commonly applied to 
the points of new moon, first quarter, full moon, and last 
quarter. 

1812 Woonnouse Astron. xxx. 295 The period of the 
Moon's phases. /dfd. xxxv. 350 To the greatest phase, that 
is, to the greatest quantity of the eclipsed Mise 1854 Mosr- 
Ley Astron, \xii. (ed, 4) 187 All those varieties of phase 
which characterize the changes of the moon, 1868 Lockyer 
Elem. Astron, iii. §229 Let us now explain what are called 
the phases of the Moon. 

2. Any one aspect ot a thing of varylng aspects ; 
a state or stage of change or development; = 
PHagis 2. 

3841 Catiin MN. Amer. Ind. 1. x. 78 These clay-formed 
hills..are. subjected to continual phases, more or less, until 
ultimately their decomposition ceases. 1843 Lytton Las? 
Sar. i. ii, He saw her in the most attractive phase of her 


| character, a 1862 Buckie Crvifiz. IL, iii, 190 Unfolding 


the successive se of their mighty career. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) 1V. 226 To enter into each successive phase of 
the discussion which turns up, 1883 Leirenito in Contes. 
Rev. XLV. 54 Shakespeare has painted every phase of 
antagonism to the world. 

3. Physics. A particular slage or point in a re- 
curring sequence of movements or changes, e. g. 
a vibration or undulation, 

1864 in Weaster. 1874 Srotriswoope Polaris. L4. iii. 
32 The distance whereby one set of waves is in advance of 
another is called the difference of phase. 1875 Encycé. 
Brit. 1. 101/a Two particles which are in the same stage 
of vihration..and are moving in the same direction and 
with equal velocities, are said to be in the same phase. 
1879 Tuomson & Tait Nat. PAil. 1. 1.854 The Phase of 
a simple harmonic motion at any instant is the fraction 
of the whole period which has elapsed since the moving 
point last passed through its middle position in the positive 
direction. 1892 Lighining Spec. Suppl. 3 Mar. Gloss. 
Electr, Terms s.v.. The phase of an alternating current or 
electro-motive force, is the proportion of the whole period 
which has elapsed since last alternating into the direction 
considered positive, 

b. atirtb. and Comé. 

1898 Darly News 12 May 6/3 The features of Mr. Wood's 
phase reversal and silver zone plates. r90q A. Frxonay 
(title) The Phase Rule and its Applications. 20H) Westin. 
Gaz, 23 Apr. 12/2 Roozeboom, who applied the phase 
doctrine to all kinds of equilibrium, is the founder of a new 
hranch of physical chemistry. 

hase, obs. erron. form of Pascu, Pack 54.2; an 
error in various Dicts. (Webster 1828-64, etc.) for 
Prase, Afin. 

Phase, erroneous spelling of Fazer v., to dis- 
compose, disturb. 

1889 ‘ Mark Twain’ Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur (Taucha,) 
Il, x54 His spirit—why, it wasn’t even phased, 1898 R. B. 
Townsend in Wests. Gaz. 19 Noy. 2/1 It don’t seem to 
‘phase’ him in the very slightest. 

Phacseal, a. [irreg. f. PHASE + -AL.] =Puasic, 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat, IV. 667/1 The law..is one of a 
phaseal quantitative degradation. 

Phaseless (fazlés), a. rare. [f. PHASE + 
-LESS.] Having no phases, of unchanging nspect. 
a 1849 Por Ragged Mount, Wks. 1865 11. 311 A phaseless 
and unceasing gloom. 

+ Phasels, phaselles, phasiols, var. Fase.s 
Obs., kidney-beans. 

1s62 Waroe tr. Alexis’ Secr. 1. 13. Take... Peason, 
Phasiols, Lintelles, and such like. 1562 TaNee Baths sb, 
All kindes of pulse as beanes, peasen, phaselles and ciches, 
1694 Motreux Nadelats v. xxix, Beans, Pease, Phasels or 
Long-peasep. | ; 

Phaseolite (fas7oloit). Paleont. [ad.mod.L. 
Phaseolites, {. phaseolus kidney-bean: see -1Tz! 
2a.] (See quot.) 

[1859 Pace Geol. Terms (1865), Phaseolites,..a genus of 
leguminous plants found io the Tertiary fresh-water forma- 
tion of Aix.) 1882 OciLvie, PAaseolite. 

+ Phase‘olous, z. Oss. rare. [f. L. phaseol-us 
(see prec.) + -0u8.] Related to the kidney-bean 
or scarlet runner. 

1681 Grew Museum i. 233 It is neither of the Phaseotous, 
nor Fabaceous, but of the Peas-kind. 
Phaseomannite (fas‘omenait). Chem. [f. 
phaseo(lus (see above) + Mannite.] Another name 
of InosiTE. 

1859 Fownes' Man, Chem. 355 /nosite..is identical with 
phaseomannite, which occurs in unripe beans (Phaseolus). 
1863 Minter Elem. Chem, (ed. 2) 111. 783. 
Phaseometer (fe1zé;g-mita1). Electr. [f. Gr. 
ddois, gen. pace-ws PHASE +-O)METER.] An instru- 
ment for indicating the phase of an electric current. 

FY Engineering Mag. XV1. 142/2 A Direct ee 
Phaseometer..which resembles a double Watt-meter, wit 
two movable bobbins. ; 

Phasianic (fasienik), ¢. rare—*.  [f. Gr, 
gactay-ds pheasant + -1c.] Of or pertaining to 
ee ge all G. 4A ‘The formation of coverts, 

Pall Mi ~ 4 Apr. 4/2 ¢ formation o| v 
forcundemete ent, and all other points and details of 
phasianic economy. Pett = 

So Phasianid (fe'siinid) @., of or Meme as to 


PHASIANINE. 


the Phastanide or pheasant family of gallinaceous 
birds; Phasianine (fe'sianain) a., of or pertaining 
to the Phastanine, a sub-family of the Phasianide, 
including the phcasants proper; Pha‘eianoid a., 
allied in form to the pheasants, phasianid; Pha- 
sianomorphio (f2'siéi'no;mpafik) a., of or pertain- 
ing to the Phastanonorphe [Gr. poppy form], in 
Sundevall's classification of birds, a cohort of Gal- 
Zine containing some of the Phasianidx with the 
Turnicide (Hemipodit). ; ; 

2868 Proc. Zool, Soc. 14 May 299 The great series of Galline, 
Pavonine, Phasianine, and Tetraonine birds. 

Phasic (fetzik, -sik), @ [f Gr. pdo-ts PHASE 
+-1c.] Of, pertainiog to, or of the nature of a 
phase or phases; presenting phases. 

1890 Cham. Frail. 23 Sept. 588/2 It is not..the mere 
phasic change of the muon that_influences the weather. 
2898 Albute’s Syst. Med. V. 417 The number [of lympho- 
cytes} in the blood undergoes phasic variation. 

Phasio's: see Piasens, FASELS, 

| Phasis (fé-zis, fersis), Pl. phases (fa-ziz, 
§éi'siz). [mod.L., a. Gr. pdois appearance, phase, 
f. root pa-, pay- of paiv-ev to show, appear. 

As phazes is the plural both of phasis and phase, it is often 
impossible to allot it to its proper singular. But all instances 
before roth. necessarily belong to pAasis.] 

]. Each of the aspects presented by the moon or 
any planetary hody, according to the extent of its 
illumination. Now usually phase (PHASE 1). 

1660 Bovte New Exp, Phys. Mech. xxxiii. aga May vary 
according to..the phases of the Moon, 1665-6 Path. Trans, 
1.69 This Author cannot conceive, how Saturn could. .have 
no difference in its Phasis. @ 1677 Have Prin, Orig, Mau, 
iy. vi 341 The Figure that discovers the Phasis of the 
Moon. 2747-42 CuamBers Cycé. s.v. Afoon, The earth will 
present all the same phases to the moon, as the moon does 


totheearth, /éia.s.v. Phases, To determine the phasis of | 


an Eclipse for any given time. 2792 Stp.y Occult Sct. 1.238 
One phasis contains ten degrees, and every sign three phases. 
b. ‘The first appearance of the new moon. 

2880 CA, Tintes XVAIL. 855 The phasis or reappearance of 
the moon after her conjunction with the sun takes place 
in about eighteen hours. 2899 Exfosttor Nov. 363 After 
the phasis, i.e. after the first appearance of the moon's disk. 

2. The aspect presented by a person or thing; 
appearance; esp. any one aspect of a thing of 
varying appearances; a stale or stage of change 
or development. Now usually Afase (PHASE 2). 

2665 GLANVILLE yt Sef. Address 20 The Phasies of the 
Universe. ¢z800 H. K. Waite Trive 406 Through every 
phasis siill "Tis shadowy and deceitful. 1834 L. Ritcme 
Wand. by Seine (1835) 4 This agreeable scene assumed a 
new phasis at every turning. 2836 Sir W. Hamition Des- 
cuss. (185a) 268 Some exercise, and consequently develope, 
perhaps, one faculty on a single phasis. 186a CaatyLe 
Predk, Gt. xii (1872) 1V.1§ A second and cantemporaneons 
phasis of Friedrich’s affairs. 1886 Biackie in 19fh Cent. 
Apr. 528 It is..only a new phasis of an old thing. 

Phasnn(fe'z'm). [ad. L. phasma, a. Ge. pdopa 
spectre, apparition, phantom, f. ¢aw I shine, give 
light, or ¢aiv-ay to show, pass. to appear. At 
first in Gr.-L. form phasma, pl. phasmata.] 

41. An extraordinary appearance, esp. of brilliant 
light in the air; a meteor. Oés, 

1635 Swan Spec. AF. v. § 2 (1643) 82 Fierie (Meteors]..such 
as onely seem to burn, which are therefore calted Phasmata. 
1656 Stanteyv Hist. Philos, v1. (1701) 253/a Hence are also 
Phasmes, such as are called gulls, chasmes, bloody colours, 
and the like, 1686 Goan Ceéezt. Bodies u. xiv. 358 What 
have we to say of Phasmes and Apparitions in the Air? 

2. Anything visionary or imaginary; a phantom, 
apparition. Obs. or arch. 

2659 Hammono On Ps, laxiii. 20 Splendid nothings, meer 
phasmes. 1665 Sta. T. Hersert Srav. (1677) 374 After 
a small space ee fe «extinguish, and .. the Phasma 
having assumed a ily shape or other false representation 
accompanies her. 12667 Decay Chr. Piety v. #318 Such 
phasmes, such open ts are most of those excellencies 
which men applaud in themselves, 182a W. ‘TENNANT 
Thane Fife 1.64 Flinging their phasms fantastically high. 

| Phasma (fezma). [See prec.] 

1. Earlier form of Puasa, q. v. 

2. Zool. _A genns of cursorial orthopterons in- 
sects, typical of the family Phasmide, known 
from their appearance as Spectre-insects, or Walk- 
ing-sticks. Hence Pha-smid, any insect of the 


Phasmide. 
2872 Domett Ranolf xiii. 209 A span-long Phasmid then 
he knew, Stretching its fore-limbs like a ranching twig. 


1888 Bett Nat, in Nicaragua xxi. 38a Another insect..had 
a wonderful resemblance to a piece of moss... It is the larvat 
stage of a species of Phasma. 1899 West, Gaz. 19 Apr. 
2fa Another singular-looking group are the Baaemide, 
which bear a remarkable resemblance to vegetable structures, 
Some, .look exactly like sticks or stems of grass; some 
might he mistaken for moss-grown twigs, 

+Phassachate. Ods. [ad. mod.L. phassa- 
chatés, {. Gr. daca ring-dove, cushat + dxdrys 
agate.] The lead-colonred agate. 

[1753 Cuameers Cyci. Supp Phassachates, in the natural 
history of the antients, the name of a species of agate.] 
2848 Wesster, Phastachate. Hence in mod. Dicts, 

+ Phat(e, obs. erron. form of Fat sé.1, vat. 

1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 2063 As the Brine runs from the 
Salt after it is laded out of the Phats. 

+ Pha-tagin. Ods. Also phataguin. [f Gr. 
parrdyns a beast mentioned by AZlian, supposed 


| 


770 


to be a species of Afanis or pangolin.] The Short- 
tailed or Five-fingered Pangolin (Alanis brachyura). 

2774 Gotosm. Nad. /fist. (1862) J. v1. iii. 469 Of this animal 
[the Pangolin] there is a variety which is called the Phatagin, 
much less than the former, 

+ Phaune, obs. erron. form of Fawn v.1 

156a BuLLevn Sudwark, Sick Afen 75h, Thei will..phaune 
upon theim, waggyng their tailes. 

Pheal (f4l). Also pheale, pheeal. 
tive.] The cry of the jackal when hunting. 

2879 F. Pottox Sfort Brit. Burmak 1. 117 The peculiar 
ery of the jackal, which is generally called the ' pheale’, so 
unlike the unearthly ni hily how! of that animal. 1895 
KipunG aad Fungle Bk.176 It was what they call in the 
Jungle the Bical a kind of shriek that the jackal gives 
when he is hunting behind a tiger. 

Phear(e, var. FErx s.1, companion, mate. 

+ Phearse, var. Fens Ods., the queen in chess. 

41577 Gascoicne #fowers Wks. (2587) 45 Prepare hymselle 
to saue his pawne, or else to leese bis phearse, 


Pheasant (fe'zint), Forms: a. 3, 6fesaund, 
(4 pl. -auns), 4-6 -aunt, -e, 4-7 -ant, 5 -antt, 
-annte, -awnt, -awante, -auntt, fasand, feisaunt, 
feysaund,-aunt, Z/.-aunce, 5-6fesande,-aund(e, 
-ante; 6 faysanne, -sant, feisant, fezant, fea- 
snunt, -e, Sc. fasiane; 6-7 feasant, 7 feasan, 9 
(@ial.) fezen, fezzan. 8. 4, 7-8 phesant, 6 phe- 
saunt, -ante, 7 phasi-, phais-, pheis-, pheys-, 
pheazant, 6- pheasant. [ME. a. Al’. /esazzt, 
fesaunt, OF, fesan (13the, in Hatz.-Darm.), F. 
Jaisan = Pr. and Sp. fatsan, It. fagiano:~L. pha- 
sidu-us, Ge. paaiaves (sc, Gpvis) the Phasian bird, 
sb. use of pacidy-ds of or pertaining to Saas, the 
Phasis, a river of Colchls, whence the pheasant 
is said to have spread into the west. The final -¢ 
is found also in OIIG., MHG. fasant (also fasdn, 
Ger., Da., Sw. fasan), Du. fazani, all of Romanic 


origin. ] 
1. The name of a well-known game-bird, Phasi- 
in Britain and 


anus colehicus, long naturaliz 
other parts of Europe; by extension, applied to 
all the species of Pastanus, and to some related 


genera. (See 2.) 

lrogg Juv. Sante Crucis apud Waltham (1861) 16 Uni- 
cnique canonico..ii. perdices aut unus phasianus.] 

a. 1299 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 1). 498 In xxvj per- 
dicibus et uno fesaund empt. ¢ 1320 Orfeo 296 Of game 
they fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant, 
¢ 1350 Wrdl, Palerne 183 Wi fesauns & feldfares and oper 
foules grete. ¢2450 Hottann Mow/at 158 In a mornyng, 
Come four Fasandis full fair. 2¢ 2478 Sgr. lowe Degre 322 
With fesauntes fayie, theyr were no wane. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ayton \. 124 Dyuerse pertryches and feysauntes. 
1525 Barctay Leloges 1, The crane, the fesant, the pecocke 
and curlewe. 7535 Fisuen IVs. (1876) 370 It is a more 
goodly beinge..of a goodly Fesaund, 2543 Traveron tr. 

tgo’s CAtrurg, i. vi. vit. 75 Of chyckens, of hennes, of 
capones, of faysannes. 2588 Kyo Honseh. Philos. Wks. 
(1901) 246 For the desire of Feisants or Partrich. 2596 
Daravorte te. Lesiie’s /1ist. Scot. 1. 39 Sumthing les than 
the fasiane. 166a J. Davies tr. Olearvius' Voy, Ambass. 341 
Patridges and Feasants are common, 1697 View Penal 
Zaws 12a None shall take Fesants or Partridges with 
Engins, 1877 N. IV. Linc. Gloss., Fezzan, a pheasant. 

8. 1390 Gower Conf INT. 76 A Phesant cai before here 
yhe. 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Phesaunt a byrde, faisant. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 268 The Phesant snd Partridg. 
1612 Suaks. Wint. T. wv. iv. 770, 1 have no Pheazant, Coc! 
nor Hen. 1635 Heywooo Hierarch, 1. Comm. qr Figured 
like a Wood-hen or shee-pheasant. 2645 G. Danten Poems 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 37 Fairas the Phasiant. @ 2653 — /dyiZ, 
Landskip 5 Fame, a peircht Phaisant and the Quest of 
Kings, Keepes her at Bay. 2750 Gray Long Story 48 A 
wicked imp..Bewitch'd the children of the peasants,.. And 
suck'd the eggs, and kill’d the pheasants, 2873 ‘Mars. 
Avexanner’ Wooing o't xxvii, She enjoyed occasionally 
startling a pheasant as it rose with a sudden whirr, 

b. Locally applied to varions birds of other 
families, as the Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellata) 
of the U.S.; the Mallee-bird (ZLipoa ocellata) of 
Australia, 

7637 T. Morton NV. Eng. Canaan (2883) 194 A kinde of 
fowles which are commonly called Pheisants, but whether 
they be pheysants or no, I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine. 2766 W. Stork Acc. East Florida 5x The pheasant 
is in size like the European, its plumage Tike that of our 
partridge. 2805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 31 Killed three 

rairie hens, and two pheasants. 2858 Loxcr. Hiaw. Vv. 20 

¢..Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming. 1883 C. F. 
Aoams in 7, Morton's N. Eng. Canaan 194 note, The 
Pheasant of Morton and other early writers he been sup- 
posed by ornithologists to be the Pais Hen or Pinnated 
Grouse (C. one cupido). 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 541 
Known in England as the Mallee-bird, but to the colonists 
as Lowan and ‘ Native Pheasant '—the Lipoa ocetlata. 

c. The bird or its flesh as nn article of food. 

1377 Lanct. P. P/, B. xv. 455 He fedde hem with no veny- 
soun ne fesauntes ybake, 14.. Chaucer's Dreme 354 The 
second apple..You nourishes in pleasaunce, Better than 

artridge or fesaunce. 2533 Etyot Cast. Hetthe (1 539) 29h, 

esaunt excedeth all fowles in swetenesse and holsomnesse. 
¢1645 HoweLn Leté. (1650) 11. 114 One past makes up the 
prince and peasan, Though one eat roots, the other feasan, 
268: Davoren Abs, § Achit, 1. 47a To what would he on 
Quail and Pheasant swelt That even on tripe and carrion 
could rebel ? 


2. Ornith. With defining words, applied to par- 
ticular species of the genus Phasianus and allied 
Phasianine (as Thaumalea, Euplocamus), and 


[Imita- 


PHEASANT-EYED. 


Pavonina (as Polyplectron, Argus); also to some 
other birds in some way resembling the pheasant. 

(Lady) Amherst's P., of Szechuen, China, Thanmalea 
amherstiz; Argus P.. Argus gigantens: see ARGUS 2; 
Bar-tailed P.= Xeevez's P.; Blood P., the Sanguine Par- 
tridge, /thaginis geofroyt; Cheer P., of N. India, Phasi- 
anus wallichi? ; Copper P., of Japan = Senanering's P.y 
Eared P., of China and Tibet, any species of the genus 
Crossoptifon; Elliot’s P., of China, Phasianuz elfioti; 
Firebacked P., of the Mala a lary ete, Ermplo- 
cams ignitus; Gold or Golden P., of China and Tibet, 
Thaumalea picta or Chrysolophus pictus; Lyre-or Lyre- 
talled P., of Australia= Lyar-aran; Peacock-P. or Pea- 
P., any species of Polypiectron, akin to Pazvo; Reed-P., 
the bearded Titmouse, Panurus panarmicus; Reeves's P., 
of N. China, Phasianus or Syrmaticus reevest; Ring- 
necked P., of China, Phasianus forguaius; Siamese 
P., Enpiocamus prelatus; Silver P., of China, Euplo. 
canus ufcthenteruz; Snow P. = Eared P.; Soemmer- 
ing's P., of Japan, Phasianus semmmeringit; Swamp P., 
the Pheasant Coucal of New South Wales, Ceatropus phasi- 
anus; Water P., the pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hydro- 
Phasianus chirurgus. 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Phasianus, *Argus pheasant... In+ 
habits Chinese Tartary, and is as large asa turkey. 2743 
G. Eowarns /fist. Birds 69, 1 have three Sorts of *Chinese 
Cock Pheasants, and the Hens of two of them, 1894 Nuw- 
ton Dict, Birds 716 Two other species of Pheasant have 
been introduced to the coverts of England, 2. reeves from 
China, remarkable for its very tong tail, white with black 
bars, and the *Copper Pheasant, P, sanenerringi, from 
Japan. 29796 Sir rch L. Staunton Macartney's Embasty 
China, Plates, No. 13 The *Fire-backed Pheasant of Java. 
1970 Chron, in Aan, Reg. 97 A *gald pheasant was sold for 
zo guineas. 2829 /antologia s.v. PAasiauus, The *golden 
pheasant of China, the most beautiful of this genus. 2885 

Wanverer’ Beanteous Terr. 60 And have we no visions 
pleasant Of the playful *lyre-tailed pheasant? 1864 JeRDON 
Birds of india w. if. 508 Near the Peafowt should be placed 
the genus /’odyplectron, or *Pea-pheasants; often called 
Argus pheasants. 2770 CAvou. in Ann. Reg. 98 A *peacock 
pheasant [was sold] for 4o guineas, 2871 Daawin Desc. 
Alan u, xiv. 137 The species and sub-species of Polyplectron 
.-80 far resemble this bird [peacock] that they are some- 
times called peacock-pheasants. 1831-48 *Reed pheasant 
[see Rezo s3.4 14], 2894 Newton Dict, Birds 979 Recd- 

heasant is the local name in East Anglia for the un- 

ppily called Bearded Titmouse. 1834 Proc. Zool, Soc. 
34 A second male specimen of the *Reeves’s Phensant, 
Phasianus veneratus, Temm., had also been sent to the 
Menagerie by John Reeves, Esq. 1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVI. 610/1 The *ring-pheasant (PA. forguatus), character- 
ized by a more or less completed circle of white around the 
lower portion of the neck, 1819 Pantologia s.v. Phasianus, 
*Ringed pheasant. Collar white. 1838 Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 9) 
XVI. 610/1 The gold and *sitver pheasants of our aviaries. 
2840 Penny Cyel, XVIM. 61/2 The rare and elegant *Sosm- 
mering’s (lemant<4 native of Japan. 1847 Letcnnaror 
Frui. iii. 60 A Centropus phasianellus (the *“Swamp pheasant 
of Moreton Bay) was shot. 

b. Sea Pheasant, +(a) the Turbot; (4) the 
Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta. 

2633 Haat Diet of Diseased 1, xxi. 89 Turbot..yeeldeth 

sec and wholesome nourishment .. and is called therefore 

some the Sea-pheasant. 2674 Rav Collect. Words, 
Water Fow! 96 The Sea Pheasant: Anas caudacuta, 183 
Penny Cycl. UX. 2180/1 Dafila caudacuta. Vhe Pintail 
Duck. This is..the Sea Pheasant, or Cracker, of Willughby. 


3. atirtb. and Contd., as pheasant-colour, driving, 
-mew, -poult, -rearer, -shooling; pheasant-plumed, 
-tailed adjs.; pheasant-cock, the male pheasant; 
pheasant-coucal, -cuckoo = Swamp Pheasant (sce 
2); pheasant-duck = Sea Sheasant (6) a 2b); 
pheasant-finch, Astrilda undulata, of Africa; 
pheasant-grouse, ?a species of Sharp-tailed 

.Gronse, Lediacetes phasianellus; pheasant-hen, 
the female pheasant; pheasant-Malay, a variety 
of the domestic fowl; pheasant-wood = Par- 


TRIDGE-WOOD 1. 

Yexges in Rel. Ant, 1. 168 Partrich, fesaunt hen, and 
*“fesant cocke. ¢2420 Liber Cocerumt (1862) 36 Po Tesannt 
kok, but Wet oe henne. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 852 The Peas 
cocke, and Phesant-Cocke, and Gold-Finch-Cocke, have 

lorious and fine Colours. 1849 D. J. Browns Amer. 

onliry Yd, (2855) 4a The beauty of the breed is with the 
hens, which are of a “pheasant-color in all parts of the 
body, with a velvety-black neck, 2846 J. L. Stoxes Déscor. 
Axsiralia 1. vi. 125, I enjoyed some very fair sports 
especially with the *pheasant-cuckoo, 189a Greener Sreech- 
Loader 224 *Pheasant-driving is pursued .. for the object 
of obtaining Tada shots, 2871 Daawin Dese. Man u. 
xiv. ror The black-cock, capercailzie, "pheasant-grouse .. 
are, as is believed, polygamists. ?¢2325 *Fesaunt hen [see 
Pheasant cock), 2601 Hottann /¥iny x. xiviil. 1. 296 The 
Fesant hens of Colchis. 2849 D. J. Browne Amer. foultry 
¥d. (1855) 28 The cross between the *pheasant-Malay and 
the Spanish produces a particularly handsome fowl.” 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXU1. 392 A county - which.. has degener- 
ated..into a mere hare-warren and “pheasant-mew. 1 
D. J. Browxe Amer, Pouliry Vd. (2855) 41 The dar 
*pheasant-plumed breed, both of Bantams and_common 
por 575 E. Hake Newes out of Powles Cheyd. iv. 

ijb, Fat *Pheasaunt Powt, and Plouer base for them that 
after come. 2 Motrevux Kadelais w. lix. (3737) 243 
Phesants, and Phesant poots. 1819 Pantologia, Pheasant- 
“Pouts, young pheasants. 7889 Cent, Dict.s. v. Jacana, The 
*pheasant-tailed jacana of India, Hydrophasiaaus chirur 
gus. hasavery long tail, 1884 Mittea P/ant-n.,° Pheasant. 
wood, another name for Partridge-wood, 

Pheasant-eye: see PHEASANT’S EYE 3. 

Pheasant-eyed (fezintaid), a. [Parasyn- 
thetic f. pheasant-eye + -ED2.] Marked like the 


eye of a pheasant : applied to certain flowers. 
1733 Mittea Gard. Dict. sv. Caryophillusz, The Damask 
Pink,..Pheasant's ey'd Pink. 1754 Catal. Seeds in Fant. 


PHEASANTRY. 


Rose Kilravock (Spalding Cl.) 428 Annuals to be sowed in 
the open ground in the spring..Columbine, Sea ragwort, 
Pheasant-eyed Pink [etc]. 1899 Daily News 19 May 5/2 
The. .pheasant-eyed narcissus. | 

Pheasantry (fezintri). [f. Pueasant + -Ry.] 
A place where pheasants are reared or kept. 

1725 Lond. Gaz, No. Grol His Majesty’s Pheasantry in 
Bushy-Park. 1856 W. Witte On fot thro’ 7yrol xiv. 300 
There are pleasant woods behind the palace, and a 
pheasantry. 

Pheasant’s eye. 
cf. PHEASANT-EYED. 

1. The common name of plants of the genus 
Adonis, esp. A. antumnalis: = ADONIS 2. 

31733 Mttter Gard. Dict., Adonis, or Flos Adonis, Bird's- 
Eye, or Pheasant's-Eye, 1854 S. Tnomson Wild Fl. 1. 
(ed. 4)209 The pheasant's eye,. .with its bright scarlet flowers, 

- The common white Narcissus (4. ee, 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. May 362/2 The Pheasant's 
eye (Narcissus pocticus), 1898 Westmt, Gaz. 30 Aug. 2/1 
‘The ‘ pheasant’s eye ' narcissus grows wild upon these vine- 
covered hill-sides. ; 

3. (also pheasant-eye, pheasant’s eye pink): 
the ring-flowered variety of the Garden Pink 
(Dianthus plumarius var. annulaits). 

31753 Cuampens Cyct, Supp., App., Pheasant’s-eye Pink. 
1824 Loupon E£ncycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 860 The pink is con- 
sidered ..to have proceeded from D. dedtotdes,..and the 
pheasant-eye pinks from D. plnmarius. 1884 Mutter 
Plant-n., Pink, Pheasant's-eye. 

heasant-shell. A shell of the gastropod 
genus /’hasianel/a, of the Australian seas; named 
from the brilliantly coloured and polished surface. 

Pheeal, variant of Puear. 

Pheer, variant of FERE sé,1, companion, mate. 


A name of certain plants: 


Pheering, vor, Ferxinc wd/. s6., marking out | 


of land for ploughing. 

181a Souten Agric. Surv. Bangs. App. 4 (Jam.) There 
ought to be a smal! interstice left between the two furrows, 
to facilitate the next pheering. 1896 J. Lumspen Poems 
ah stands as plain’s a pheerin pale. 

heese, pheeze, obs. forms of FEEZE sé. 

Pheidiac, -an: see PHip-. 

Pheirs, var. Puairs, obs. Sc. f. FARCE sd.2 

+ Pheldifare, obs. or dial. form of FIzLDFARE. 

1394 Baanrtsto Affect. Sheph. . x, Pit-falls for the Larke 
an 


heldifare. 

Phellandrene (felzndria). Chem. [f. Bot. 
L. Phellandr(tum + -Exe.] <A terpene occurring 
in the seeds of the Water Hemlock, PheMandrium 
aguaticim, and other plants. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phellandrene, name given by Pisci 
loa terpene occurring in Elemi, in the seeds of PheMlandriunt 
aguaticum letc.). 1898 Kev. Brit. Pharm. 50. 

Phello- ({elc), combining form of Gr. peddds 
cork. Phe'lloderm Zot, [Gr. dépya skin], a layer 
of parenchymatovs cells containing chlorophyll, 
formed in the stems of some plants from the inner 


cells of the phellogen; hence Phellode'rmal a., | 


of or pertaining to the phelloderm. 
Bot, [see een the layer of meristematic cells 
from which the cork-cells are formed, the cork- 
cambium ; so Phellogene'tio a., producing cork, 
of the nature of phellogen; Phelloge'nic a., of the 
nature of or pertaining to phellogen. 

Bennert & Dyer Sacks’ Boi. gor In some cases 


187 
the Phetiogen of the periderm gives rise not only to cork- | 
cells ,. but .. [to} gees parenchyma-cells containing | 


chlorophyll,,which Sanio terms the suberous cortical layer 
(Phelloderm)...In such cases the phellogen lies between 
the periderm and the phelloderm, the outer of its daughter- 
cells producing cork-cells, the inner phelloderm. 1884 
Bowsa & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 545 The periderm 
consists of the phellogenetic meristem re phellogen], and 
the tissues..derived from it, which..include a..stratum of 
Cork-cells. to which usually, but nol always, phellogenic or 
Peridermal parenchyma, the Phelloderm of Sanio, is adde 
Fbid. 549 The number of the phellodermal layers. .is in most 
Species very small, in comparison with the cork-layers which 
ap; in the same space of time. 

hellopla’stic. [See prec. and Puasric.] 
A cork model or figure; the art of cutting figures 
or models in cork (nlso Phellopla‘sties). 

1Soa W. Taytoa Let. 26 July in Robberds Afewr. 1. 416 
In print, in copper-plate, in painting or in fello-plastic (you 
have seen the cork-model of Rome), bin Rientea Levana 
13 An intellectual imitation in cork (a phelloplastic, according 
lo Bottiger's retranslation into Greek). 1864 Wesster, 
Phellopiastics, the art of forming models in cork. 

Phen-, pheno-, formative element in Chem, 
(for phen(o-) f. Gr. parvo- shining, paiv-ev to bring 
to light, cause to appear, show; daiv-ecGa: to come 
tolight, appear. First used by the French chemist 
Lanrent, 1841, in ‘hydrate de phéayle’ and ‘acide 
phénique’, names which he applied to the substance 
snbsequently called Puzxou. These names referred 
to the fact that the substance was a coal-tar product, 
arising from the manufacture of id/eminating gas. 
Hence phen-, pheno- was gradually used as the basis 
of the names of ail the bodies derived from benzene 
(ie. pcy! hydride, which French chemists pro- 
posed to call phéne). See PHENE, PuENic, PuENo- 
COLL, PRENOL, PHENOMETHOL, PHENYL; also the 
following : ' 

Phenacetin (f!ne's/tin), the acety! derivative 


Phe'llogen | 
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of phenetidin, the ethylic ether of paramido- 
phenol, hence called also fara-acet-phentdin, 
C,H,OC,HyNH(CH,CO); it occurs in white 
shining crystals, without taste or odour, and is used 
asanantipyretic. +Phenamide (fenimoid), asyno- 
nym of phenylamide or aniline. + Phena‘mylel : 
see quot. Phenanthraquino:ne, a substance, 
(CyH,-CO),, related to phenanthrene, crystallizing 
in shining orange yellow needles. Phena'nthrene, 
a solid hydrocarbon, (C,H,-CH),, prepared from 
crude anthracene (with which it is isomeric), 
crystallizing In colourless shining lamine, Phen- 
azine, C.lH,N,C,H,, crystallizing in long ycl- 
lowlsh needles, Phemazon, a {ebrifuge pre- 
pared from coal-tar, called also antipyrin. Phen- 
e‘tidin, theethylderivative of amidophenol. Phe-n- 
etol, ethyl phenyl cther, or phenate of ethyl, 
C,Hs.0C,H,, a volatile aromatic-smelling liquid ; 
hence pheneiol red = Cocctnin, C,,Hy,0,. 

1889 /’adl Mall G. 29 Apr. 3/1 The coal-tar ‘ analgesic ‘.. 
*Phenacetin, a..white powder, which has direct action on 
+. neuralgia, and which presumably is a narcotic. 
Lancet 3 Oct. 771. 1896 Adléutt's Sysi. Aled. 1. 242 
newer analgesics—antipyrin, antifebrin, and phenacetin, 
1857 Mitcen £dem. Chent. 111.570 Phenate of say, *Phen- 
amylole. 1881 Athengnunt 26 Kfar, 433/1 On the Action 
of Aldehydes on *Phenanthraquinone in presence of Am- 
monia, 1882 /é/d. 16 Dec. 818/2 A new acid and a new 
cone. Ue desoxybenzoin of “phenanthrene. 
Alloutt's Syst. Aled. 


A Il. 751 Some of the synthetic 
analgesics—*phenazone or phenacetin—are of value. 


1865 


Mansrietp Salts 377 The probability..is enhanced by the | 


production by the same chemist of ‘*Phenetidine , an 
epibase containing CzH3 more than Anisidine. 1899 Caney 
tr. Faksch's Clin, Diagn. vii, (ed. 4) 401 Vhe presence of 
phenetidin may be shown hy changing it [the urine} into its 
diazo compound. 1857 Mutter Liem. Chess. WN. 570 
Phenate of ethyl, or *Phenetole. 7 ‘ 4 

Phenacite (fenasait), -kite (-kait), A/in, 
[Named, 1833, f. Gr. pévag, pévax-a cheat (on 
account of its having been mistaken for quartz) 
+ -1TE!,] A silicate of glucinum, occurring in 
quartz-like transparent or transluccnt crystals, 
colourless, wine-yellow, or brown. 

1834 PAil. Mag. Ser. ut V. 102 Phenakite, a new mineral 
fromthe Ural. 1861 H. W. Barstow Gloss. Min, 282 Phena- 
cite..transparent to opaque. 1879 Loner. in Life (1891) 
IIL. 304 The precious stones in the ‘ Iron Pen' are a white 
Phenacite from Siberia, a yellow zircon from Seen anda 
red Tourmaline from Maine. 188: Nature XX1V. 89/2 The 
rare Le eas ae sometimes used as a gem. 

Phenakism (fenikiz’m). rare, [ad. Gr. peva- 
mopés deception, f. pevaxifeay : see next.] Decep- 
tion, cheating, trickery ; equivocation. 

1818-60 Wuatety Connpl, Bk. (1864) 135 At least they 
regard phenakism asa peccadillo, /d/d. 170 Who avow and 
openly defend the system of what is called,in modern phrase- 
ology, phenakism, double-doctrine, economy, or reserve. 

Phenakistoscope (feniki-stéskoup). [mod. 
f. Gr. gevaxtor-ys cheat, impostor, f. gevaxif-ev to 
cheat, trick + -scorE.] 
sisting of a disk with figures upon it arranged 
radially, representing a moving object in successive 
positions; on turning it round ay and viewing 
the figures through a fixed slit (or their reflexions 
in a mirror through radial slits in the disk itself), 
the persistence of the successive visual images 
produces the impression of actual motion. 

1834 Edin. Kev. LIX. 160 The ingenious improver of that 


beautiful instrument called the Phenakistoscope. 1838 
Baewstea in Encyct. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 512z/2 The phena- 
kistoscope. . was, we believe originally invented by Dr. Roget, 


and improved hy M. Plateau, at Brussels, and Mr. Faraday. 

1883 Life FC. Maxwell ib 36 A scientific toy..called 

by the names phenakistoscope, stroboscope or magic disc. 
henate: see under PHENIO. 

+ Phene (fin). Chem. Obs. [a. F. phéne: see 
Puen-.] An early name proposed for BENZENE. 
So Phe'nene, in same sense; Phe'nenyl, the 
radical C,H, of phenylene compounds. 

3857 Mitrer £lew. Chem. U1. 564 Benzole; Benzine, or 
Phene. 1866 Oo.ixe Anime, Chem. 35 Here..we have the 
series of aromatic hydrocarbons :—CyHg Phenene, C7Hs 
Benzoene. | /éid. 94 Both phenene CgHe, and phenol or 
carholic acid CeHsO, are producible by transmitting the 
vapour of alcohol or (usel af through re tubes, 

henetidin, Phenetol: see PuEn-. 

Phengite (endieit). Afin, Also 8 fengite; 
and in Gr.-L. form phengites (fend zal tz), also 
corruptly fingites. (ad. L. phengiiés, a. Gr. gey- 
yitns phengite, selenite, or crystallized gypsum, 
f, péyyo-s light, lustre, moonlight: see -1TE ! 2 b.] 

1. A transparent or translucent kind of stone 
known to the ancients ; ‘ probably crystallized pp 
sum or modem selenite’ (Dana Afin. (1868) 640). 

1601 Hottano Pliny xxxvi. xxii. TE. 592 In which regard 
(for thal it is so resplendent) it hath found a name to be 
called Phengites: of this stone the said Emperour [Nero] 
caused the ‘emple of Fortune to be built called Seia. 1750 
lr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 103 Fingites, is of a white 
Colour, hard as Marhle, and transparent like Alabaster. 
ad R. Cmanoten Z¥av. Greece \xiii, The pee is 
illuminated with pieces of the transparent marble called 
Phengites, fixed in the wal) in square comnpartments, and 
shedding a yellow light. 1828 Weastra, Phengite,a beautiful 


| species of alabaster, superior in brightness to most marbles. 


The | 


| matter produced by the action of nitro-sulphuric 


1899 | 


A eclentific FOY) 600-17 CARROLIO actd, q.¥. (also phenic or phenylic 


PHENOL. 


2. A modern name for muscovite, a strongly 
doubly-refractive species of mica. 

1868 Dana Alin. Index, Phengite, #9, [/éid. 309 Musco- 
vile. Common Mica; Potash Mica..Phengit v. Ad. ‘Vaf., 
62, 1853.] | 1883 Ocitvie, Phengiie, same as Auscovite, 

henic (fi-nik, fenik), a. Chem. [f. PuENe + 
10; in F. phénique (Laurent 1841).] Pertaining 
or related to phenyl or to benzene; = Puenrtic, 
Phente acid, another name of Puenot or carbolic 
acid. Its salts are Phe'nates. 

1852 Chemical Gaz, X. 136 St. Evre —— a connexion 
between his acid and phenic acid (phenole, phenylous acid), 
C'HIO*%, 1857 Mittea Llent. Chenr. it 564 Benzole.. 
belongs toa pounced the phenic series. /éid. 570 Phenic, 
orcarbolicacid..Phenate of methyl, oranisole. 1866 Roscor 
Elem, Chent. xxxix. 336 Phenol. dissolves in the alkalies, 
forming a phenate. 1876 Haatey Alat. Aled. (ed. 6) 354 It 
is the first of the Phenic series, 1884 //ealth Exhtb. Catal. 

/1 Phenate of Soda solution. An antiseptic applicatiun 
‘ur burns, scalds, &e, 2 : 

Phenicine, -in (fenisain, -in\, Chem. [Ety- 
mologically phaniein(e, f. Gr. poivé a purple- 
red, purple, or crimson, lit. a Phoenician (in 
reference to Tyrian purple) + -1n.] A colouring 


acid on phenylic alcohol ; indigo carminc. 

1836 Henay Fle. Chen, V1. x. 282 From the properly, 
possessed by this substance, of becomiog purple coloured 
on the addition of certain salts, Mr. Crum terms it phenecin. 
1838 T. ‘I'nomson Chews, Org. Bodtes 379 Acids have no 
efiect in preventing the precipitation of phenicin by salts. 
1866-77 Watts Dict. Chen. 1V, 388 Phenicine. .dyes silk 
and wool without the intervention of a mordant. 

Phenix, varlant of Puanix. 

Phennig, -ing, obs. forms of Prexnic. 

Pheno-, formative element: see PuEn-. 

Phenocoll (finokel). Chew. [f. PHEno- + 
ending of GurcocotL.] A derivative of phenacetin 
( =amido-aceto-para-phenetidin) ; in pharmacy, ap- 


| plied to the hydrochloride, as a febrifuge. 


1891 Lancet 9 May 1060/2 A new antipyretic, hydro- 


| chlorate of phenocoll, a white crystalline powder which is 


readily soluble in water, 1898 P, Manson /7op. Diseases 
vi. 121, | have never seen benefit in any way approaching 
that of quinine from..phenocol, parthenium,..or any of the 
many drugs.. recommended in malaria. 

Phenocryst (fi-ndkrist). ie. mod.F. pléno- 
eryste, itreg, f. Gr. paivew to show + Kpvar(addAos 
crystal.] Each of the large or conspicuous crystals 
in a porphyritic rock. 

1893 Getxre Texts. Geol. tt. (ed. 3) 155 Two phases of 
consolidation. .to be observed, the first (porphyritic) marked 
by the formation of large crystals (phenocrysts) which were 
ofien broken and corroded by mechanical and chemical 
action. 1903 H. B. Gupry in Datly Chron. 7 Nov. 3/3 The 
pyroxene phenocrysts usually are repre eorey hy separate 
crystals of the monoclinic as well as the rhombic type. 

Phenogam, etc., variants of PizNoGayM, ete. 

Phenol (fingl). Chew. [f. Gr. gawo- (see 
PuHEeN-) + -OL 1 (= alcohol).] A hydroxyl deri- 
vative of benzcne, CgH;(OH), commonly known 


acid, phenyl hydrate). 
31852 [see Puenic]). 1857 Micrer £éen, Chen. Vt. 568 
Phenic, or Carbolic Acid..Phenole..is the most abundant 


' acid product of the distillation of pit-coal. 1866 Ooutne 


Anim. Chem, 123 Castoreum..contains phenol, or coal-tar 
kreosote. 1878 Roscor Elemt. Chent. 338 If one atom of 
Hele [in bere) be upland by hydroxy! an alcehol- 
like substance termed phenol is obtained. 47d. 341 Phenol 
is sometimes called phenyl-alcohol, but it differs from a true 
alcohol in severat respects ;..it is not readily oxidized and 
yields neither an aldehyde, a ketone, nor an acid. 1890 
Natures Sept., The important and universally-known anti- 
septic and disinfectant, carbolic acid, or phenol. 

b. In pl. phenols, the hydroxyl derivatives of 
the aromatic or benzene series of hydrocarbons ; 
also, applied to derivatives of phenol, in which 
one or more of the hydrogen atoms are re- 
placed by other radicals, the names of which are 
usually prefixed ; ¢. g. dromophenols or bromophenic 
acids (CsH,BrO, ete.), chlorophenols, todophenols, 
pest? enols (CgkI,(NO,)O, etc.), diazo-nttrophenols 
(C,H,N,O5), ete. 

18 ANT Elem, Chem. LT. 568 The so-called phenols 
or alcohols derived from hydrocarbons of the benzene series 
by the displacement of an atom of hydrogen in the Cg grou 
by the group OH. 1877 Watts Fowses' Chem, (ed. 1) I. 
477 These latter compounds, including the hydroxyl-deriva- 
tives of benzene, are called Phenols. fbid, me Monatomic 
Phenols... The phenols exhibit acid as well as alcoholic 
characters.  /éid, 488 Eight-carbon Phenols. 

oe. attrib. and Cond. 

1897 Adiéutt's Syst. Afed. 11. 948 An antidote poche! 
poisoning. /did. iv. 33 Phenol compounds, 1 GNEY 
tr, Faksch's Clin. Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 240 When the volatile 
fatty acids and phenol group have passed over in the process 
of distillation. “ /érd. vii. 346 A considerable portion of 
phenol-forming substance. f 

d. In comb. with other chemical terms, de- 
nominaling substances containing or derived from 
phenol, as phenol-sulphuric acid, C,H¢SO,, phe- 
nol-sulphate of potassium, C,I1,K-SO,, phenol- 
sulphonic acid, C,H ,-SO;-OH, etc., henol-phiha- 
ein, phenol combined with phthalcin, formin; 
a white or yellowish-white crystalline powder, or 
triclinic crystals, CoH y(CO-CuH,-OM)s- : 


PHENOLIC. 


1875 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. o7 Phenol-phthalein. 
1876 Haatey Jfa/. Med. (ed. 6) 356 Dry powder of phenol- 
sodium. 1878 Kinczerr Anim, Chem. 237 Phenol-sulphuric 
acid. 188: Afed. Temp. rut. XLVI. 99! henol naphthaline 
changed color both with acids and alkalies. 1893 Photogr. 


| 


Ann, 287 For testing the alkalinity of sulphites,..The best 


[indicator] is phenol-phthalein in alcoholic solution. 


Phenolic (fing'lik), 2. Chem. [f. pice. +-1¢.] 
Of the nature of, or belonging to, phenol ; carbolic. 
187a Watts Dict. Chen. V1. 916 Phenolic ethers. 1880 
Frisween in Jrat. Soc. Arts 16 Apr. 446A ee was sub- 
stituted for the phenolic or amido portion of the molecule. 
1898 Vaturalist 183 Antiseptic tannic and phenolic bodies. 

Phenological (finolg-dzikal), 2. Also pheen-. 
[f. pheno- (in phenomenon) + -logical (in mreteoro- 
logical, etc.): rendering Ger. phanologisch, used by 
Dr. C. Fritsch 2 Jahrb. dk. &. Central-Anstalt 
fir Meteorologie, 1853, Vienna 1858.] ‘ 

Of or pertaining to phenology or to the objects of 
its study. So Phenology (finglédzi), the sindy 
of the times of recurring natnral phenomena (see 
quot. 1884), esp. in relation to climatic conditions ; 
Pheno'logist, one who studies phenology. 

1875 (¢/t/e) Instructions for the Observation of Pheno- 
logical Phenomena, published hy the Council of the Me- 
teorological Society. 1883 Na/ure 4 Jan. 234/2 The most 
important feature of the phenological year was the mild 
winter. 3884 /éid. 9 Oct. 558/2 Phenology, the observation 
of the first flowering and fruiting of plants, the foliation and 
defolintion of trees, the arrival, nesting, and departure of 
birds, and such like, has attracted the attention of naturalists 
from time to time for nearly 150 years. 1894 Naturalist 
2qt Phenological notes and statistical tables of rainfalt 
and temperature. 1897 Wituis flower. Pé 1. 155 The 
study of the periodic phenomena of vegetation..is termed 
phacnology. 4 

+ Phe-nomen, -mene. Oés. rare. Anglicized 
form of PurNnomEnon [= F. phénomene]. 

1644 Dicry Nat. Bodies xxxi. § 2.271, | apply them to 
the seueral! Phoenomens which Mr. Hallshewed me. 1652 
IL, L'Estrance Aimer. no Yewes 44 These fancies and 
phenomenes in their braine. 

Phenomenal (fing'ménal), @. (sd.) Also 
phen-. [f. PHENoMEN-on + -AL: so mod.F. pAé- 
noménal (1878 in Littré).] 

1. Of the nature of a phenomenon; consisting of 
phenomena; cognizable by the senses, or in the 
way of immediate experience; apparent, sensible, 
perceptible. (Opposed to real, absolute, etc. and 
in Philosophy to sozmenal.) Also aédsol., the phe- 
nomenal, that which is cognizable by the senses. 

1825 Coteripce Aids Refl. (1848) 1. 205 The Mosaic 
narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faithful exposi- 
tion of the birth and parentage and successive movements 
of phenomenal sin (feccatum phznomenon; crimen pri- 
~mariunut et comntune) 1836 Emerson Nature, [dealisne 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 165 Seen in the light of thonght, the world 
always is phenomenal. 1843 Mut Logic 1. ii. § 7 All that 
we know is therefore phanomenal—phanomenal of the 
unknown, 1847 Lewes /iist, Philos. (1867) 11. 534 If a 
path of transit from the phenomenal to the noumenal world 
could be found..should we not then be quickly in possession 
ofthe truth? 1865 J. Grote Z.xAlor. Philos. 1. i, The ideal 
is the subjective, the phenomenal the objective. 1874 Sinc- 
wick Meth. Ethics u. iii, 120 The Phenomenal is the Real; 
there is no other real that we can distinguish from it. 
188: [see PRENOMENALIZATION]. 1884 J. Tair Mind tn 
Matter (1892) 3 When the postin demands acceptance 
of the phenomenal as the ultimate, the position is felt to 
be inadmissible. 

b. Of, relating to, or concerned with pheno- 
mena, esp. with the phenomena of any science. 

2840 Wuewett Philos. fuduct. Sc. x. tie § 4. 1). 103 
Descriptive or Phenomenal geology. /éid. §7. 109 We 
must have a Phenomenal science preparatory to each /Etio. 
eet one. 1888 A, J. Batrour in Pall Madi G. 2 Uct.1/2 
The belief in a future state is one of the most striking 
differences between phenomenal and supernaturat religion. 

G. as sb. £/, Things of the nature of phenomena. 

1878 G. D. Boaroman Creative Week 289 (Cent) In the 
matter of elementals, the new earth will be identicat with 
the old; in the matter of phenomenals, the new earth will 
be different from the old. 

2. Of the natore of a remarkable phenomenon 
(PHENOMENON 3); very notable or remarkable, 
extraordinary, exceptional ; ‘ prodigions’. 

@ 1830 Rosseti: Dante § Circ. 1. (x874) 23 To afford a 
glimpse of the phenomenal fact that the hosom of the Church 
was indeed for a time the refuge of this shorn Jamh [Cecco]. 
1862 B. Tavior Home & Aér. Ser. 11,11 ix. 190 Others have 
been found, showing that the tree is not phenomenal in its 
appearance. 1882 Atheneum 7 Jan. 19/2 The success of 
Miss Kate Greenaway’s ‘ Birthday Book’ was phenomenal, 

Pheno-menali:sm. [f. prec. + -1s4.] 

a. That manner of thinking which considers 
things from the point of view of phenomena only. 
b. The metaphysical doctrine that phenomena 
are the only objects of knowledge, or the only 
realities; externalism. 

1865 J, Grore Explor. Philos. 1. i,1 shall call then by the 
name of * phenomenalism ' that notion of the various objects 
of knowledge which go to make up the universe which 
belongs to the point of view of physical science. 1865 
Reader 8 July 29 It seems..to have no clear superiority 
over the law of gravity, or any other generalization of phe- 
nomenalism. 1877 E. Cainp Philos. Kant tt. ix. 4o2 Kant's 
Phenomenalism... The doctrine that the objects of our 
knowledge are merely phenomenal. 

So Pheno'menalist, one who holds or advocates 
phenomenalism ; hence Phenomenali‘stic a, 


} stil! phenomenism. 
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1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith. ii. u. § 1.83 We must con- 
clude that both the materialist and phenomenalist are 
wae 1880 T. C. Muaray Orig. § Growth Ps. ix, 285 He 

G. H. Lewis] differs from the modern phenomenalist alone 
io his result. 1865 J. Grove £xfplor. Philos. 1.92 A view 
more or less phenomenalistic is natural from the first to our 
manner of existence here. 

Phenomenality, vere. [fas prec. + -1Ty.] 
The quality of being phenomenal ; something that 
is phenomenal, a phenomenon. 

1882 J. B. Sratto Concepts § The. Mod. Physics 201 
Phenomenalities are the deliveraoces of sense. 1884 tr. 
Lotse's Metaph. 380 With respect to the Phenomenality of 
Space, I have argued..that the appearance both of Space 
itself and of the changes which take place in it, is to be 
referred to real events which do not take place in Space. 

Pheno'menalize, v. as prec. + -IZE.] 
trans. To render phenomenal; to conceive or 
represent as phenomenal. Hence Pheno:menal- 
ization, the action of phenomenalizing. 

1870 J. C. Simon in Contemp. Rev. XIII. 405 This doc- 
trine [of Hegel] that the Whole of Being is phenomenal— 
consisting of the process which we commonly call Thonght 
or Thinking, and which .. we may call Phenomenalization. 
188: Fraser Berkeley re) Phenomenalisation not being 

ible in the absence of sense-conscious spirits, the world, 
it is argued, could not have existed before man.., if its 
reality is only phenamenal. /ééd. 112 Berkeley pheno- 
menalises finite things, but not finite persons. 

Phenomenally (fingménali), adv. [f. as 
prec. +-L¥ 2.] In a phenomenal manner or degree. 
a. In relation to phenomena. b. Extraordinarily, 
notably, surprisingly. 

1826-7 De Quincey Lessing Wks. 1859 XIII. 291 Fixed 
bodies. or individuat things he [Homer] paints only phe- 
nomenally, or through their participation in these fluent 
actions. 1886 Jfanckh. Exam. 35 Mar. 5/4 Describing the 
weather as phenomenally severe for the season. 

Phenomene: see PHENOMEN, 

+ Phenome:nic, a. Obs. rare. Also pheen-. 
[f PurNnoxen-on +-10.] Of the nature of a pheno- 
menon: =PHENOMENAL J. So + Phenome‘nical 
a, Obs., relating to phenomena: = PHENOMENAL tb. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 497 The ‘ palpable’ is not the 
‘yeal’, hut the ‘actual ';j—the *phanomenic’, if you must 
needs have a big, vague Latin or Greek word for it. 1858 
W.R. Pirie fagairy Hunt. Mind ix. 503 The snind in sleep 
being directed rather to its phenomenical states. .than to its 
own subjective existence. ; 4 

Phenomenism (fng'méniz’m). /%z/os. Also 
pheen-, [f. PHENOMEN-ON +-ISM.] = PHENOME- 
NALISM b, So Pheno‘menist, a holder or advo- 
cate of phenomenism ; hence Phenomeni'stic a. 

1830 J. Dovatas Errors Relig. 231 His philosophy was 
1852 Br. Forses Nicene Cr. 107 Some 
have maintained a pure idealism, others a pure materialism, 
and a third party pure phsenomenism. 1865 J. Grote 
Explor, Philos. 1. 182 The notion of an unknowable noume- 
nism with which phanomenism..is contrasted. 1871 W.G. 
Waro £ss. Philos. Fheisn: (1884) 1. 1 English philosophers 
. «may he divided into two sharply contrasted classes, whom 
we muy call objectivists and phenomenists respectively, 
1893 W. Waro IV, G. Ward § Cath. Revival 328 We would 
thus..address some phenomenistic opponent. 

Pheno'menize, v. [f.as prec. +-1ZE.] ¢raus. 

To make phenomenal or apparent to the senses or 
mind; to treat as a phenomenon. 
, 1860 J. Younc Prov. Keason 33 The ego of consciousness 
is only the manifested, the phenomenized ego. /bid. 245 
Phenomena are phenomena of something actual hehind 
them, which they phenomenize, and therehy reveal. 

Phenomenology (finpménglédzi). [f. Pux- 
NOMENON + -LoGy.] a. The science of pheno- 
mena as distinct from that of being (ontology). b. 
That division of any science which describes and 
classifies its phenomena. 

1797 J. Rostson in Encyct. Brit, (ed. 3)s.v. Philosophy 
§ 47 This part of Pac may he called Phenomenology. 
1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Aéeta, A, vii. 0877) zat If we 
consider the mind merely with the view of observing and 
generalising the various phanomena it reveals..we have 
one..depariment of mental science; and this we call the 
phenomenology of the mind..; we might calt it phenomenal 
peychology. 1840 WHEWwELL Philos. Induct. Sci. x. it, (1847) 

1. 464 Each Palactiologicat Science, when complete, must 
possess three members: the Phenomenology, the ‘Etiology, 
and the Theory. 1875 Manset Gnostic Heresies i. 3 Ve- 
tween the real and the apparent, between ontology and 
phenomenology. 

Hence Pheno:menolo'gical a., of or pertaining 
to phenomenology. 

1858 in Mavne Zxfos, Lex, 1866 J. Martineau &ss. 1.26 
Pheoomenological, us opposed to ontological. 1891 tr. De 
La Saussaye's Man. Sc, Relig. i. 8 We proceed to treat the 
phenomenological facts. 

Phenomenon (ffngménfn). Pl.-a. Forms: 
Sing. 7 phain-, 7-9 phen-, 7- phenomenon; 
(8. evron. 8-9 -omena). Pi.a, 7- -omena; 8. 7-9 
-omenons; ¥. erro. 7-8 -omenas (-a’s). [a. L. 
(post-cl.) phenomenon, pl. -a, a. Gr. pawdpevor, 
pl. -zeva (absol. use of pr. pple. passive of paivey 
to show, pass. to be seen, to appear) appearing, 
apparent (to the senses or mind), hence 7a arvs- 
eva things that appear, appearances, phenomena, 
Cf. F, phénomene (1570 in Watz.-Darm.), It., Sp. 
Senomeno, Pg. phenomeno; Ger. phanomen.] 

1. In scientific and general use: A thing that 
appears, or is perceived or observed; an individual 


PHENOMETHOL. 


fact, occurrence, or change as perceived by any 
of the senses, or by the mind: applied chiefly to 
a fact or occurrence, the cause or explanation of 
which is in question. 

1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckhn. in Relig. (1651) 102 


Somwhat I must note in this strange Phainomenon. 1692 
Benttey Boyle Lect. 203 The most considerahle phano- 
menon belonging to terrestrial bodies is the general action 


of gravitation. 1727 Ds For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 45 
Observing an unusual and surprising phenomenon, viz, a 
star at Noonday, moving in a particular orbit. 1785 Rei 
Intell. Powers 618 That every phzenomenon must have 
a cause, was always taken for granted. 18:6 PLayrair Nad, 
Phii.11, 63 Any phenomenon, the beginning or end of which 
is seen at the same instant by observers under different 
meridians, affords the means of determining the difference 
of longitude. 1878 Huxrey /Aysiogr. ‘3 Every one is 
familiar with the common phenomenon of a piece of metal 
being eaten away by rust. 

B. (erron.) 1576 Tororrvy SJist. 2 Orphans IV. 79 The 
landlady being so strange a phaenomena as to he Conscien- 
tions. 1856 eS Slave Staies 285 A phenomena of 
pregnant importance. 

Plural. 

a. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ui. ix. §1 It is not repugnant 
to any of the shainomena. 1653 H. Morr Aniid. Ath. uw 
v, Those more large Pha:nomena of Day and Night, Winter 
and Summer. 1877 E. R. Conoer Sas. Faith ni. 104 The 
shifting phenomena of sensation, 

B. 1707 Curios. in flush. § Gard. 55 The efficient Cause 
of the severat Phenomenons. r vit. Apollo No. 102. 
2/1 The two Phanomenons, which you question. 1735 
Jone tr. Lobo's Voy. Abyssinia x. 105 How many empty 

potheses and idle Reasonings, the Phaoomenons of this 
River} Nile] have put Mankind to the expence of. 1865[see 3]. 

y- (erron) 1635 (¢i#le) Atlas Coclestis, Containin: the 
Systems and Theoryes of the Planets,..and other Pheno- 
menas of the Heavens. 3685 Bovte Zng. Notion Nat. 17 In 
the Ascension of Water in Pumps, and in other Phanomena’s 
of that kind. 3175: Guide to Stage 29 Phenomena's which 
have appear’d nowhere but upon our theatres. ne? Mrs S. 
Penwincton Let?, 111. 13 All the phenomine of Nature. 


to. Phr. Zo save (or salve) the phenomena (tr. 
Gr. odbbCeiv 7a paivdpera) ; to reconcile the observed 
and admitted facts with some theory or doctrine 
with which they appear to disagree. 70 solve a 
Phenomenon; to explain or account for an observed 


fact (so solztion of a phenomenon). Obs. 

1625 Bacon Esss., Superstition (Arb.) 445 Like Astronomers, 
which did faigne Eccentricks and Epicycles, and such 
Engines of Orbs, to save the Phenomena; thongh they 
knew, there were no such Things, 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. 
i, To save the phenomenon of our Saviours answer to the 
Pharises. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii, Conceits 
of eminent use to salve magneticall Phenomena's, 1662 
Srittincri. Orig. Sacr. im. 4. § 3% ‘To solve the Phanomena 
of nature. 168r Nevire /Vato Rediv. 214 The Phenomena 
of Government cannot be salved. 1704 Swirt 7. 2ué ix. 
(1709) 105 An original solution of this phaenomenon. 1748 
Home £ss. & reat. (1777) I. 134 The solution of their 
phanomenon is ohvious. ; 

2. In philosophical use: That of which the senses 
or the mind directly takes note; an immediate 
object of perception (as distinguished from sub- 
stance, or a thing in itself). Opposed to Nov- 
MENON.) 

1788 Rein Active Powers 1.vi. 43-7, 1836 Emerson Nature, 
Idealism Wks. (Bohn) 11, 160 It is the uniform effect of 
culture in the human mind..to lead us to regard nature as 
phenomenon, not as substance. 1877 E. R. Conner Bas. 
Faith iv. 184 Self, therefore, is not 1 phenomenon, nor yet 
a bundle of phenomena. 1895 Huxtey in roth Cent, Mar. 

36 The doctrine that the snbject-matter of knowledge is 
imited to phenomena. .is common to all I have mentioned 
(Hume, Berkeley, Locke]. 1895 A. J. Barrour Found. 


* Belief (ed. 2) 7 Yts leading doctrines are that we may know 


‘phenomena’ and the laws by which they are connected, 
but nothing more [etc.]. y 

3. Something very notable or extraordinary; 
a highly exceptional or unaccountable fact or 
occurrence ; collog. a thing, person, or animal re- 
markable for some unusual quality; a PLoS, 

1771 Funius Lett. Wii, (1772) 11. 257 From whatever origin 
your influence in this country arises, it is a phenomenon to 
the history of human virtue. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
605 Here, such occurrences are considered as phenomenn. 
1803 Wetuncton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) IT. 412 In short, 
the oaly conclusion to be drawn. .is, that, the British Govern- 
ment in India is a phenomenon. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. 
xxili, ‘This, Sir, said Mr. Vincent Crummles, bringing 
maiden forward, ‘this is the infant phenomenon — Miss 
Ninetta Crummles’. 1865 Cornh. Mag. May 63: People do 
not usually feel the same affection for phenomenons, how- 
ever curious, that they do for perfectly commonplace human 
creatures, 1877 E. R. Conpea Bas. Faith (1884) App. t 
iii. § 8 note, The perversion of this word ‘phenomenon into 
the sense of ‘prodigy’. Even educated people may be 
found speaking of a remarkable occurrence as ‘Quite a 
phenomenon’, 

+4. That which appears or seems to a person to 
be the correct view; one’s (own) notion, opinion, 
or theory. Obs. rare. : 

1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 11. itt. 21 Self love produceth in us 
‘al a fond conceit of and regard unto our own phanomena 
and principles. /é¢d, 22 Dogmatising opinintretie, which 
makes men to abandon Truth for the preservation of their 
own Phaenomena. 

+Pheno‘menous, a. Obs. rare}. 
+ -0US.] = PHENOMENAL 2. 

“1954 Frecoina ¥. (Pld u. xii, To account for many occure 
tences of the phzenomenous kind. 

+Phenomethol. Chem. [f. Pueno- + METH(YL 
+ -0L 1.) An obs. name of ANISOL. 


[f. prec. 


PHENOSE. 


1857 Mitten Llem, Chen, 11. 492 If anisic acid he dis- 
citer vale an excess of caustic baryta, it yields a compound 
termed anisole, or phenomethole. 

Phenose (finds). Chem. [f. Pute-+ -osz?.] 
A. sweetish amorphons dcliqnescent compound 
formed by the action of hypochlorous acid on 
benzene, and having the gencral formnla C,{1,.0, 
of the carbohydrates. 

1878 Kinczett Asin, Chem, 402, Phenose, as this body is 
termed, is not fermentitle, but if its production..be here- 
afterwards confirmed, it is of the greater importance, since 
it directly connects the so-called carbohydrates with the 
benzene series and with the fatty acid series. 1892 Mortzy 
& Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. 111. 838 Phenose CeHizOc. 
Formed by the action of aqueous CIOH on benzene in the 
dark,..also by the electrolysis of toluene mixed with alcohol 
and dilute H2S04. ( 

Phenozygous, variant of Puznozreous, 

Phenyl] (fnil, ferail). Chem. [f. PHEN- + -¥L, 
lit. ‘radical of henzene ( phene)’.] 

1. The monovalent organic radical C,H, (also 
symbolized Ph), which exists in the free state as 
DirvEnyh, 11,C,-C,H,, and eaters as a radical 
into benzene (phenyl hydride), phenol (phenyl 
hydroxyl), aniline ( phentylamine), and a very ex- 
lensive serics of organic compounds, 

18g0 Davazny Alom, The. viii. (ed. 2) 238 A compound 
tadical called phenyte,a name given by Laurent to the sup- 

base of the volatile liquid, obtained by compressing 
oi) gas, which was first examined by Faraday, and de- 
nominated by him benrole. 1857 Mittea Elem. Chem. 111. 
563 Compounds .. have been formed, which appear to con- 
tain oxide of phenyl in combination with acids. 1862_¥. 
Syd. Soc. Year-bk, Med, 441 On some applications of Car- 
balic Acid or Oxide of Phenyle. 1880 Cremtnsuaw IVarta’ 
Atom. The, 220 Phenyl .. wants but ane atom of hydrogen 
to become benzene. 

2. attrib. and Comb, as phenyl acetate, car- 
bonate, cyanide, ether, ketones, oxide, phosphate, 
sulphide; phenyl compounds, derivatives, etc.; 
phenyl-blue, dimethyl-amido-phen ylimide of qui- 
none; phenyl-brown, a coloaring matter, possess- 
ing piv properties, 

1866 Oounc Anim. Chent. 123 This relationship of salicic 
and phenyl compounds, 1872 Warts Dict. Chem. VI. 918 
Phenyl carbonate. ., Phenyl phosphates f{etc.). 1875 /bid. 
VII. 945 ‘Che explosive character of the phenyl-brown is.. 
due to the dinitrophenal. 1 Cacney tr. Jaksch's Clin. 
? vii. (ed. 4) 400 ‘Lhe exhibition of salol (phenyl-ether 
lic acid). 
tecly combined (hyphened or written con- 
nectedly) with other chemical terms, denominating 
compounds into which pheayl enters as a radical, 
often replacing hydrogen or other monovalent 
clement or group; such are, e. g. 

Phenyl.ace‘tamide = Acztantupe. Phenyl-acetic 
a: see quot. 1877. Phenyl-ace Lylene: see qual, Ast 
Phenyl- Iycolinuintamicalconal «lls+-CHOH.CH20H. 
Phenylt-hydra:zine; see quot. 1902. Pheny)-sulphu'ric 
@., sulpho-carbolic: see quot, 1880, 

1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 418 Pe oeh aes or 
Acetanilide.. Produced by the action of aniline upon acetic 
anhydride or chloride of acetyl, 1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smirn 
Princ, Med. (ed. 2) 1. 205 Antifebrin (..phenyl-acetamide) 
is said to be more useful, more agreeahle, and more safe 
than any, 1877 Watts Fownes' Chent. (ed. 12) Il. 528 
Alpha-toluic‘or "phenyl-acetic acid, CeHs;‘CHyCO2H. 1885 
Kuein Micro-Organisms 73 Antiseptics, such as carbolic 
acid... strong solutions of phenyl propionic acid and phenyl- 
acetic acid. 3872 Watrs Dict. Chent. VI. 920 *Phenyl- 
acetylene. Syn. with Acetenyl!-benrene, 1885 Remsen 
Org. Chent, (1888) p. ix, Phenyl-acetylene and Derivatives. 
ry 7 Allbutt's Syst. Afed. U1. 213 The property of *pheny!- 
hydrazin to form with grape-sugar a characteristic crystalline 
ene called pheny|-glucosagon. 1902 Encycl. Brit. 
XX ET E, Fischer [in] 1884, made theall-important dis- 
covery of p! re aan, CeHs-NH.N Heor Ph, NH.NH). 
1889 Garrop & Baxter Mat. Afed. 177 Sulphocarhbolic or 
*phenylsulphuric acid is formed by the direct union of pure 
carbalic acid with sulphuric acid. 

HencePhenyla'micc. = ANILIO. Phe'nylami:de 
=ANILIDE. Phe'nylami:ne, the systematic name 
of ANILINE (mronophenylamine), NH,C,Hs, and 
of a large serles of compounds of the same type, 
“organic hases derived from ammonia by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of phenyl for 
an equivalent quantity of hydrogen’ (Watts) ; 
e.g. aiphenylamine, NUCH, triphenylamine, 
N(C,H,),; soazophenylantine, NH,-C,H,N, bromo- 
Phenylamine, NH,-C,H,Br, chloro-, todo-, nilro- 
phenylamine, etc. Phe'nylate, a salt of phenylic 
acid, Phe‘nylene, the hydrocarbon C,H, ; hence 
phenylene-diamine,C,H,(NH,),; etc. +Pheny'lia, 
obs. synonym of phenylamine (aniline), Phenylic 
(fnirlik) @., of or derived from phenyl; phenylic 
acid, alcohol, othcr names for Phenol ot Catholic 
avid; also formerly called Phe'nylous acid, 
Phebylimi:de (IMIDE): see quot.1866. Phenyl- 
rea = CARBANILAMIDE. 

1866 Warts Dict. Chem. IV. 419 *Phenylamic acids. 
Anilic acids. 1857 Mturer £lenr, Chem. 111. 255 Aniline, 
Kyanol, *Phenylamide, Phenylia, Crystalline, or Benzidam 
(CisH;N)...This remarkable base may be prepared fram 
Several sources, and by a variety of reactions. 1866 Roscoz 
Elem. Chent. xxxix. 338 Aniline has been called *Phenyla- 
Mine... but it cannot oT i as like an amine, 188 

Freswetr in FrnZ, Soc, Arts 16 Apr. 442z/1 The earliest 
violets obtained by artificial means were those produced by 
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the action of pure aniline, or phenylamine, on roseine. 1880 
Atheneum 27 Nov. 713/1 he authors..have thus prepared 
aluininic methylate,..*phenylate, &c, 1866 Warts Dict. 
Chem. \V. 48 *Phenylene. CeHs. A liquid having this 
composition and boiling at 91° was found by Church ew 4 


_ the products of the distillation of phenylic chloride wit 


sodium-amalgam. 1876 Atheneum 16 Dec. 806/1 ' Phe- 
nytene-diamine ' obtained from dinitro-benzene by the action 
of reducing agents. 1857 *Phenylia [see phenylasnide]. 1858 

Puvoicuem Urine 339 *Phenylic acid was discovered, by 
Runge, in tar obtained by the distillation of coal. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. \V. 944 Carbolic acid is obtained from 

henic acid or phenylic alcohal, a product of coal-tar distil- 

tion, 1866 Watts Dict. Chen LV, 419 *Phenylimides or 
Anils, tertiary monamides..which..may be regarded as 
aniline in which 2 atoms of H[ydrogen] are replaced by 
a diatomic radicle: e.g. CoHs-(CyHs02)"-N, phenyl-succint- 
mide, 85a "Phenylous acid [see Puenic], 1857 Mities 
Elem, Chent. U1, 616 *Phenyl-urea (carbanilamide). 

Pheon (fr). Also §feon. (Origin unknown. 

Identity has been suggested with OF. /oine, foene, mod. F, 
JSouine, a pitchfork, or trident for catching fish, etc, the 
regular Eng. repr. of which is Forv; but the sAcou is never 
a fork, and the fouine is not essentially barbed.] 

1, Her, ‘A charge representing a broad barbed 
arrow, or head of a javelin’ (Fairholt). Either 
identical with the fignre called the broad arrow, or 
differing oaly in being engrailed on the inner edge. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bv, Feons be calde in army's 
brode arow hedys, 1562 Leics Armioric "75 A_Pheon 
Azure, whiche signifieth the hedd of a Darte. 1620 Guittim 
Heraldry w. xiv. (1611) 228 The pheon is the head of an 


| 
| 


instrument of the missile sort which we call a dart. 1864 | 


Bouteu Her. Hist. & Pop. ix. 45 Unless the contrary be 
specified, the point of the Pheon is blazoned to the base. 

2. As the name of an actual weapon: sce quots. 

21618 Sytvestea Fob Triumph. wv. 599 Canst thou his 
Skin with barbed fea pierce? 12860 Eteione Costume 
in Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss., Pheon, a barbed javelin, carried b 
oe the king's presence asearlyas Richard I's 
time. 

Phere, var. Ferr sé. companion, 56.2 company. 

Pherecratean (fer/kritiin), @. (sb.) Gr. and 
Lat. Pros. [f.L. Pherecratius, a, Gr. pepexpareot 
(f. epexparns name of a Greek poet) +-AN.] Name 
of a logacedic metre or verse consisting of three 
feet, normally a spondee, dactyl, and spondee ( 
trochee), but admitling of some variations. Also 
called Pherecratian (-kré!‘fiin), Pherecratio 
(-kreetik). 

1788 Lempntzre Classical Dict. (1826) 5117/1 He [Phere- 
crates] invented a sort of verse, which from him has been 
called PAerccratian, 1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) X1V. 456/2 
Pherecrates .. was author of a kind of verse called, from his 
own name, Pherecratich... This verse of Horace (..Quamrvis 
poutica pinus) is a Pherecratick verse, 1862 Haaiey Greek 
Gram. § 921 Pherecratean verses are sometimes combined 
in systems: but much more frequent are Glyconic systems 
closing with a Pherecratean. 

+ Pherretrer, obs. form of FERETRAR. 

tgs W. Watseman fardle Facioar 1. v. 77 Certaine Phe- 
retrers, whose facultie it is lo sette for the Gariattes: 

+ Phese, obs. form of FEEZE v. 

1606 Suaks. 77. §& Cr. it iii, 215 And a be proud with me, 
ile phese his pride. 

Phesike, obs. form of Puysic, 

Phesyoion, Phetonesse, Pheuterer, obs. ff. 
Puysiciay, Pytuoxess, FEWTERER. 

Phew (fi#, fiz), t/. (v., s6.) Also 7 (pheut), 
pfew, 8 phu, ° phugh: sec also PHo, Poo. 
[Representing the action of puffing or blowing 
away with the lips.] A vocal gestare expressing 
impatience, disgnst, discomfort, or weariness. 

1604 Maaston & Waopsren Jfalconutent 1. iv, Pheut, I'll 
not shrink. 1633 Foro Leve's Sacr. rv. i, Phew, sir, da nat 
stand upon that, 1727 Vanar. & Cin, Journ. Lond. 1. i, 
Phul a fig for his money. 1856 Boxer Pocms (85) Il. 
133 As for your share,—phew | 1866 Geo. Exiot #. Holt i, 
Phewew! Jermyn manages the estate badly, then. 1892 
H. Huremsson Fairw. /s/. 16‘ Phugh ! and isn’t it hot ?* 

b. (sonce-uses) as vb. tntr, to utter the exclama- 
tion ‘ phew !’; as sé. an utterance of this. 

1858 Faaaaa Eric un. ii, Eric only ‘phewed ‘ again two or 
three times, and thought of Montagu. 1904 Apa Cam- 
BatDGE Sfsters 7a Soon Rose heard sighs and phews, and 
sudden rustlings and slappings. 

Phi-: see Puy-. 

Phial (firil), sb. Forms: a. 4 fiol, 4-5 fyole, 
3 fyoll(e, fialle, 6 fyol, 7 fiole. 8. 4 phyall(e, 
6 phiall, 7 phiole, phyal, 7- phial. See also 
Vian. [ME.a. F. fole (1athc. ia Hatz.-Darm.), 
also phiole (13th c. in Littré), in Cotgr. ffole, 
phiole = Pr. fiola, It. fala, ad. late L. phiola, L. 
phiala, ad, Gr. giddn a broad flat vessel. 

A vessel for holding liqnids, esp. drinks ; for- 
merly variously applied ; now usnally a small glass 
bottle, esp. for liquid medicine. Leyden phial= 
Leyden jar: sce Leypen. Bologna phial: sec 
BoLoena, 

13.. E. E. Addit. P. B. 1476 Fyoles fretted with flores & 
fleez of golde. 1382 Wretir Muon. vii. 84 Silueren fiols [1388 
viols] twelue, golden morters twelue. 483 Cath. Angi. 1290/2 
A Fialle, anrpulla, fiola. x. Caxton Eneydos xiil. 47 The 
fyole fulle of the holilibacton, 1609 Biarz (Douay) Amos 
vi. 6 You..that drinke wine in phials [1611 bowls). + 
Buounr Glossogr., Phiad, a plain pot with a wide mouth, 
whereout a man might ak enough, 1669 Rovre Conta. 
New Exp. u. (1682) 12 A Glass Phial filled with Mercury. 
1747 Faaskuin Let, Wks, 1840 V. 194 Set the electrified 


, delphian, the love of the brethren. 


PHILADELPHIAN. 


ee! on one, and then touch the wire. 1806 Aled. Yrai, 
V. 433 ‘ss little of it will be lost, provided the phial be 
properly shaken. 1880 Scoresay Acc. Arctic Keg. 1. 235 
The phial was euddenly corked and inverted, 1846 Jovcr 
Set. Dial, vu, vi. (1849) 461 We will describe what is usually 
called the Leyden phe 1873 Hate /a fis Namie iii. 16 
What is the elixir in your phial? 
b. fig. (See Rev. v. 8, xvl. 1.) Cf. ViAL. 

1649 Jen. Tayior Gt. Exems. u. Disc. xi. 12 That my 
Prayers being..presented in the Phial of the Saints may 
ascend .. Where thy glory dwells. 1742 Younc N24. 7h. 1. 
53 The Phial of thy Vengeance, pour’d On this devoted Head. 
@ 1881 Rossett: House of Life xc, Wait the turning of the 
phials of wrath For certain years. : 

Gc. alirib, and Comb., as phial-book, -glass; phial- 
like adj. 

3826 Kiray & Sr. Entomol, WN. xxix. 81 Eggs..ofa long 
phial-like form, 1851 Black. Mag. June 688 ‘The homoco- 
pathist pulling out..his phial-book. 

Hence Phi‘al z, /rans., to store or keep ina phial, 
to bottle up; Phitalful, as much as fills ee ial, 

a 1783 Suexstone Love § Hon. 164 Full on my fenceless 
head its phial'd wrath May Fate exhaust. 1769 Laxa in 
Phil. Trans. LAX, 219 The liquor being shaken, and 
another phial-full taken up soon after. 

Phialine (fai-dlin, -ain), 2. rare. [f. Patan sé. 
+ -IxE2.] Resembling a phial or that of a phial. 

1881 H. B. Braoy in $rnl. Microsc. Se. Jan. 62 A thin 
peripheral border, surmonnted by a stout sessile phialine Jip. 

Phidiac (fi-diek), 2. Also Pheidiae. (ad. 
L. Phidiac-us, Gr. beidsaxds, f. Sadins, Phidias.] 
Of, pettaining to, or like the work of Phidias, the 
most famons sculptor of ancient Greece. So 
Phidi-acan a.; also Phi‘dian (Phei-dian) a. 

1809 Braon Bards & Rev. lili, Let Aberdeen and Elgin .. 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks. 1823 
— Juan xur. cx, Phidian forms cut aut of marble. 18 
Emzrson Soc. & Solit. xi 271 Features that explain the 
Phidian sculpture. 1883 Conta Mag. XXVIL 175 
Throughout all the warks of Pheidiac art which have come 
down tous, 1885 F. B. Van Vorst [Without a Compass 8 
He had endeavoured to breathe into that most refractory of 
all materials.. Phidiacan forms. 

Phife, obs form of Fire. 

Phil-, form of Prizo- used before a vowel or 4. 

-phil (fil), -phile (feil), combining element 
repr. Gr. pidos loving, deat. In Greck, found 
only in certain personal names, where it means 
‘dear, beloved’, as AiptAos (dear to Zeus), Ged- 
gtAos (dear to God). In med. and mod.L. often 
nsed asa second element in form -philus, -phila, 
with sense ‘lover, loving’ (e.g. ¢olanophilus (Linn.) 
lover of plants, amateur botanist, Ammophila, 
generic name). Hence in French words -pii/e, in 
Eng. -phile or later -phil, as Anglophite, Kusso- 
phille, Slavophille, Turcophii(e, for which forms 
with the prefix PuiLo- are more correct ctymolo- 
gically; so conchophil(e (shell-loving), gastrophile, 
oxyphil(e, etc. Hence also -PHiLous, q. v. 

Philabeg, erroncons form of Fiisec, a kilt. 

Philadelphian (filade‘lfian), a, and sb. [In 
sense 1, f. Gr. ptAadeAgia brotherly love (f. pad- 
3eAgos loving one’s brother or sister, f. PHILO- + 
ddeApos brother, ddeApy sister) + -AN; in sense 2 
in part, and in 3, 4, £ Gr. @iradéagera, Phila- 
delphia (i.e. the city of Ptolemy Philadelphus).] 

A, adj, 1, Brother-loving; loving the brethren. 

1615 Byrtetn £xé. Coloss. i. 10 We must get that philan- 
thropian love af men into our hearts, but especially phila- 
1868 Sat. Rev. 13 June 
9778/2 His unfortunate brother must.. suffer for the blasphe- 
mous philadelphian piety of his profane advocate. 

2, Of or pertaining to the Philadelphians: see 
B. 2, and cf. Rev. iii. 7-13. * 

3693 Beveatey True St. Gosp. Truth Pref. Aij, That 
Philadelphian State, to which Christ hath opened 2 Door, 
which none can shut. 1697 (¢/t/e) State of 1 tg a 
Society. Ibid. 5 Where are these Pillars of the Philadelphian 
Tem Xe? 3764 Mactaine tr. A/osherm’s Ecel, Hist. (1844) 
11. 282/2 A notion that her [Jane Leadley's} Philadelphian 
society was the true kingdom of Christ. 1874 J. H. Brent 
Dict. Sects, etc. (1886) s.v., The Philadelphian Society con- 
tributed largely to the spread of that mystical piety which 
is so conspicuons in the works of, William Law, and which 
affected in no small degree the early stages af Methodism. 
3. Of or pertaining to the anclent city of Phila- 
delphla, to Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, or to 
any other place of the name. 


4. Of or oo to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
B. sé. 1. (See qaot.) 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Philadelphia, a womans a 


and signifies brotherly or sisterly love, And lovers 
Brothers or Sisters, are stiled PAtladelphians. A . 

2. ( pi.) A religions society or party organized in 
England towards the end of the 17the. ander the 
name of the Philadelphian Soctely. 


The name appears to have combined a reference Lo the 
sense of the Gr, drAadeAgia brotherly lave, with one to the 
church of Philadelphia, Gr. PrdadeAgeca, in Rev. ii, 7-13. 

1693 Bevertzy Prve St. Gosp. Truth Pref, Aij, That .. 
none should take their Crown, who are true Philadelphians. 
1697 Princ. Philadelphians 1 There has lately appeared in 
England. .a Sect or certain number of Peofie, sno stiie. 
to themselves an extraordinary Sanctity. -- seem Re 
derive themselves from a Sect lang since started up -+ the 
Family of Love, now ae themselves Philadel i" ad 
the little Virgin Church of Philadelphia. @ 1700 » Dict. 


PHILADELPHIANISM. 


Cant. Crew, Philadelphians, a new Sect of Enthusiasts, 

retenders to Brotherly Love. 127210 Steere & Avotson 
Tatler No. 257 ? 10. 1860 J. Ganonea Faiths World Il. 

654/2 A eal body of Phifadelphians existed for a short 
time also in Holland. 

Hence Philade‘lphtanism (from sense 2). 

1697 State Philadetpi. Soc, 5 If You please to read the 
Charter of Philadelphianism in the Epistle to that Church, 

Philadelphite (filade-Ifoit). Af. [Named 
1880, from Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, near 
which it is found; sce -ITE! 2 b.] <A kind of 
vermiculite akin to jefferisite. ; 

1880 H.C. Lewis in Proc. Acad. Nat. Se. Philad, 313. 
1896 Cuesten Dict. Mlin., Philadelphite, a brownish-red, 
micaceous mineral, closely related to jefferisite, 

+Philadelphy. 04s. rare. 

deAgia: see above.) Brotherly love. 

@ 1677 Baanow Ser. (1683) Il. x. 152 That charity, which 
in respect to others is called philanthropy..in regard to 
[Christians] is named philadelphy (or brotherly affection). 

Philagrain, -green, -grin, obs. forms of 
Fiuicranr. Philamort, -mot, obs, ff. Firesor. 

Philander (file-ndaz), 55. [ad. Gr. gidavdpos 
adj., loving or fond of men, (of a woman) loving 
her husband, f. g:Ao-, PHILo- + dunp, dvdp-a man, 
male, hasband; hence used as a proper name in 
story, drama, dialogue; in later use esp. for a lover 
Cade misunderstood as = a loving man). 

‘hus in Ariosto's Ordando Furioso, Filandro was the youth 
beloved and rnined by the lustful Gabrina; andia Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Laws of Candy, one of the personages is 
* Philander Prince of Cyprus, passionately in love with 
Erota'; but the name seems to have been more particularly 
matched with PAellis, as in quot. 1682. Cf. Puttiis.] 

+1. A lover; one given to making love. Ods. 

[@ 1682 (é2tle of Ballad) The faithful Lovers Downfal: or, 
The Death of Fair Phillis Who Killed her self for loss of 
her Philander. /é/d., Philander, ah Philander ! still the hleed- 
ing Philliscries, She wept awhile, Andsheforc'ta Smile, then 
clos‘d her eyes and dyes.) 1 Concreve Way of World 
v.i, ['ll couple you! yes, I'll baste you together, you and 
your Philander. [1709 Tattea No. 13? 1 Enter'd Philander, 
who is the most siltal of all Men in an Address to Women.] 
1794 C. Picot Female Yockey Club 99 Those philanders of 
former times once led Captivity Captive, too happy to be 
bound in her fetters. 1813 Moore Fost-éag viii, Bring thy 
best lace, thou gay Philander ! ; ; 

2. A name given to certain marsupial animals 
(also FILANDER). 

[From the name of Philander de Bruyn, who saw in 1711 
in the gardea of the Dutch governor of Batavia the species 
named after him (in a), being the first memher of the family 
known to Enropeans. (Morris Austral Eug.)) 2 

a. A small wallaby (Alacropes brunniz) first 
described by Philander de Bruyn. b. A South 
American opossum (Didelphys philander), ce, An 
Australian bandicoot (Perameles lagotis). 

1737 [see Firanvea 3}. 1753 Cuamaers Cyed, Supp., Didel- 
pAts, the name hy which Linnzus calls the anima) called 
philander hy other writers, 1896 List Aniut, Zool, Soc. 
(ed. 9) 21 Didelphys hilander,.. Philander Opossum. 
+P ilander, obs, f. FinanpeR], intestinal worm 
in hawks. 

1596 Haaincton Jfetam. Ajax Div, You feare shee hath 
the philanders. 

Philander, v. Also 9 filander. [f. Put- 
LANDER 5d. ; lit. ‘to act or do the Philander’.] 

1. intr. To make love, especially in a trifling 
manner; to flirt; to dangle after a woman. 

1737 [implied in Puttanpeaine). 1788 Disinterested Love 
1 2 T must ae to my sentiments, or 1 shall get none 
of the pretty fools to philander with. @1805 A. CaatyLe 
Autobiog. 92, 1 pee the day..between disputing with 
my landlord, and walking about and philandering with the 
ladies. 1826 Disaarut Vix. Grey n. a, The military M.P. 
fied to the drawing-room to philander with Mrs. Grey. 1875 
Mas. Ranvotrn HW. Hyacinth 1, iii, 58 You surely don't 
expect me to go philandering about the woods playing 
Corydon to my cousin Phyllis. 1881 Miss Baappon Ash. 

. i [To] cure him of this inclination to philander. 

t+ 2. trans. To pay cowt to, make love to. Os. 
1792 Elvina i. 61, 1 could have Philandered the daughter, 

aud complimented the father. 

Hence Philandering v4/. 5d. and ppl. a 

1737 Mrs, A. Granvitte in Mys, Delany's Life § Corr, 
1. 597, 1 was extremely diverted with the philandering you 
gave me an account of.. Bath is not a place to keep lovers a 
secret. 2860 Tuackenay Four Georges ii (1876) 48 Henrietta 
Howard accepted the noble old earl’s philandering. 1884 
Sat, Rev. 7 June 736/2 Sham piety and philandering re- 
ligionsness. 

hila‘nderer. [f. prec. + -ER!.] One who 
philanders ; a male flirt. 

1241 Hor, Suitn Afoneyed Man I. v. 136 The imputation 
of heing a dangler, a Philupderer. 1877 Brack Green Past, 
x. (1878) 80 Worse still, a philanderer~a professor of the 
fine art of flirtation. 

+ Phila‘nthropal, 2 Ods. rare.  [f. Gr. 
girdvOpan-os (see next) + -aL.) Beneficent or 
friendly to mankind. 

yo - Raymono /é Mere. ftad. Introd. at A Rimarra is 
a Philanthropall creature in forme like a Lyzzard. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Philanthropal, {ul of love to mankind. 

Philanthrope (firl&npréop), (ad. Gr. grdav- 


Opwn-os (adj.) loving mankind (said of gods, men, | 
animals), humane, benign or useful to man, f. ; 


piro-, PHILO- + dvOpmros man. Cf. F. philanthrope 
(in Diet. Acad. 1762; Oresme a 1400, has philan- 
tropos pl.).] = PHILANTHROPIST. 


[ad. Gr. giAa- 


174. 


21734 Noatn Lives (1826) 11, 44 He had no goodness of 
nature..in so great a degree that he may be deservedly 
styled a philanthrope. 1810 Beaesroan Sibliosophia, &c. 22 
Calling on the Philanthrope to counteract their balefulness. 
1883 R. F. Burton in Academy 26 May 366/3 If only we 
govern like men, not like philanthropes and humanitariaus, 


+ Philanthro‘pian, 2. Ods.  [f. L. (post cl.) 
philanthripia + -AN.] Of the nature of philan- 
iropy: philanthropic. 

1615 Byrietp E.x/. Coloss. i. 10 [see PHILADELPHIAN a. 1). 

Philanthropic (flénprg’pik), 2. (sd.) [ad. 
F. philanthropique (Mirabeau, 18the.), £ Gr. 
prAavOporr-os (see PHILANTHROPE) + -1¢ (cf. Gr. 
dvOparmx-ds, f. dvOpamos).] Characterized by philan- 


thropy; actuated by love of one’s fellow-men; | 


benevolent; hnmane, 


2789 (¢itée) First Report of the Philanthropic Society | 


instituted in London, Sept. 1788, for the prevention of 
Crimes. 1799 Jfed. Yent. I. 263 The philanthropic inten- 


tions of a man so zealous in the eause of jaan. 1824 | 
nr 


L. Muaray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 507 The eloquent ke... 
in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 1874 GarEn 
Short Hist. x. §1. 716 The religious and philanthropic 
movement, which bears the name of Wesley. 
B. 5b, (sonce-uses.) A philanthropic person or 

practice: = PHILANTHROPIST, PinILANTHROPY. 

@ 1845 Hoon Smithfield Market xv, Great philanthropics! 

ray urge these topics! 1899 Darly News 11 Apr. 2/3 The 
Councils may be led astray in their philanthropics, 

Philanthropical (filénprg-pikal), ¢. 
rare or Obs. 
concerned with philanthropy; = PHILANTHROPIC 2. 

1818 in Toon, a1845 Hoop Slack Fob iti, A knot of very 
charitable men Sct up a Philanthropical Society. 1856 
Mrs. Baowntnc Aur. Leigh wv. 1016 Romney's school Of 
philanthropical self-sacrifice. 

Philanthro'pically, adv. [f. prec. +-n¥ 2.] 
Ina philanthropic manner; benevolently, hamanely. 

1787 ‘G, Gamaano’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 29 note, The 
author is here philanthropically amiable. "1803 Gopwin 
Chaucer liv. 11. 535 Philanthropically disposed. 

Philanthropine (filznprépin). [ad. Ger. 
Phitanthropin (latinized -20n, -tnum), a. Gr 
prdavOpwmv-oy, neuter of gidavOpwmv-os adj., rare 

arallel form of g¢eAdv@pwaos philanthropic (after 
avOpumvos human).) Anglicized form of the name 
given to the school founded in 1774 by John 
Bernhard Basedow or Bassedan (1723-90) at 
Dessau, Germany, for the education of children 
by his ‘natural system’, in the principles of phil- 
anthropy, natural religion, and cosmopolitanism ; 


Now 


| also any similar instilution, 


180a tr. De Luc's Lett, conc. Educ, infancy in Guardian 
of Educ, 26 Establishments .. afterwards multiplied in 
Germany under the title of PAilanthropines; a specious 
name, 180g Mrs. Taimmea in Southey Lie A. Bell (1844) 
II. 235 M. De Luc..gives there the history of the origin of 
the Philanthropines, which have done so much mischief, 
1865 M. Pattison Ess., /, A. Wolf 356 These reformers,.. 
setting up an institution of their own—the Philanthropinum 
at Dessau... Education was no longer to bear the stamp of 
the convent. A 

Hence Philanthro-pInism [ad, Ger. shilanthro- 
pinismus], the educational system of the philan- 
thropine. 3842 in Baanpe Dict, Sei., etc, 

Philanthropinist (filénprdupinist), sé. (@.) 
[f. prec. + -1st.J An advocate of the ‘natural 
system’ of education of Basedow; also, a pupil 
at a philanthropine. Also a/trié. or as ady, Of 
or pertaining to philanthropinism. 

1842 Baanpe Dict. Sei, etc. 920/2 The influence of the 
labours of the Philanthropinists has undoubtedly entered 
largely into the modern system of education, 1865 M. 
Parrison £ss., #. A. Wolf 358 Trapp was.. himself one of 
the Philanthropinists. 1868 Quick Laue. Reformers vi. 152 
It would soon be seen what was the value of Philanthro- 
pinist Latin. /éd. 156 Philanthropinists, when they left 


| school, were pot in all respects the saperiors of their fellow- 


creatures. d 

oe (fileenprépiz’m). ff. as 
next + -1sM.)] The profession or practice of phil- 
anthropy; a philanthropic theory or system. 

1835 Fraser's Afag. XI. 102 A time of Tithe Controversy, 
Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philasthropism, and the 
Revolution of Three Days! 1849 Croucu Poewis, etc. 
(1869) I. 301 The more enlightened philanthropism of Eng- 

| land resorts to the formation of charitable societies, to 
district-visiting, distribution of tracts, and teaching in 
So GARR ee , 1859 Gen. P. Tnomeson Audi Add, II. xci. 
68 ‘ Philanthropism" then is up again, and all Reformers 
are Philanthropists, and all Philanthropists Reformers, 
hilanthropist (fil<nprépist).  [f. ParLan- 
THROPY +-IST.] One who practises phi anthropy ; 
one who from love of his fellow-men exerts him- 
self for their well-being. Formerly, with the more 
general sense of ‘friend or lover of man’, and so 
applied to the Deity, and also to friendly animals. 
1730-6 Baitey (folio), PAilanthropist,..a lover of mankind. 
3742 Younc Nt. Th, 1. 602 Thou great Philanthropist ! 
Father of Angels! but the Friend of Man! 1769 PENNANT 
Zoot, III. 49 Yhe a celebrated in the earliest 
time for its fondness of the human race, was honored with 
the title of the Sacred Fish, and distinguished by those of 


(1852) 19 Tom Paine the philanthropist. 1 
XII. 209 The man of letters, philosopher, and philanthro- 
pist. 1829 I. Tayvtor Enthus. vii. 178 The spirit that should 
| actuate a Cliristian philanthropist. 1875 Hetrs Soc. Press, 


[f. as prec. + -AL.] Relating to or | 


Boy-loving and Philanthropist. 1797 4nti-Yacobin 11 Dec. | 
Med, Frnul, | 


| 


\ 


PHILARGYRY. 


iii. 44 A great philanthropist has astonished the world by 
giving it large sums of money during his lifetime. 

Hence Philanthropi‘stic a. rare, pertaining 
to or characteristic of a philanthropist; of the 
nature of philanthropism. 

1851 Caaryte Sterding 1. v, Mere darkness with philan- 
thropistic phosphorescences, empty meteoric lights. 

rie aaa (filee-nprépoiz), v. [f. as prec. 

+ -IZE. 

1. intr. To play or perform the part of the phi- 
lanthropist ; to practise philanthropy. 

1826 Blackw. Afag. X1X. 464 Why do they not buy all 
the land in a single island, and missionize and philan- 
thropize at their own expense? 1836 New Monthly Mag. 
XLVI. @ Away she went philanthropising till nine in one 
place, playing three-card loo till twelve in another. 

2. ivans. To treat philanthropically; to make 
(persons) objects of philanthropy. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1]. 563 A convention..met for the 
purpose of philanthropising the blacks. 1859 W. Cnanwick 
De Foe iv. 236 De Foe ae returns to the attack upon 
Sit Humphrey Mackworth's bill for philanthropizing the 
poor by deceiving and robbing the rich. 1894 IWestm. Gaz. 
27 June 2/3 Till they get them [votes], we look jealously at 
these attempts to philanthropise woman malgré dui. 

3. To make philanthropic in character, cause to 
become a philanthropist. 

1892 BLE. Maarin Footfr. C. Lamb 61 Basil Montagu, 
the philanthropized courtier. 

+ Phila-nthropos. //erd. Obs. [a. Gr. giddv- 
Opens cleavers (from its sticking to men).] An 
old name of Cleavers (Galium Aparine); by some 
applied to Agrimony (Agrimonia Eupaioria), 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 306 Das wyrt man phylantro) 
nemneb, bet ys on ure gepeode menlufizende, fordy heo 
wyle hradlice to dam men zeclyfian. 1597 Geraape Herbal 
Nl, cexxx. 575 Agrimonie.. Named. .of some PAtlanthropes, 
of the cleaning qualitie of the seedes, hanging to mens 

arments. 31601 Hoteanp Pérny IT. 273 Itis ready to catch 
old of folkes clothes as they passe by, and to stick unto 
them [4farg.] Whereupon they cal it PAtlanthropes, i. a 


loner of man. 
Philanthropy (filenprépi). Also 7 in L. 


form philanthro‘pia, [ad. late L. philanthropia 
(in earlier Eng. use), a. Gr. prAavOpenta love to 
mankind, f. giAdv@pwros: see PRILANTHROPE. So 
F. philanthropie (1567 in Haltz.-Damnn.).) Love 
to mankind; practical benevolence towards men in 
general; the disposition or active effort to promote 
the happiness and well-being of one’s fellow-men. 

a. [1607-12 Bacon £ss., Goodness (Ath.) 198 The affectin, 
of the Weale of Men: which is that the Gracians ca’ 
Philanthropia.] 1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 781, 1 should 
first begin with the commendation of their.. PAi/anthropia, 
2678 Vung. Man's Cali, 133 Vhat orient pearl, that Cyrus in 
his time so highly delighted in..to attain the study of a due 
philanthropia (for that was his own very word) toward all. 

8. 3623 Cockeaam, Phylanthropie, Humanitie. ¢1650 
Jea. Tavioa Serm., Alait. v. 20 Wks, 1831 I]]. 255 That 
godlike excellency, a philanthropy and love to all mankind. 
1693 Daypex Charac. Polybius in Shears Polyd. 1. Bvh, 
This Philanthropy (which we have not_a proper word in 
English to express) is every where manifest in our Author. 
1704 J. Haaars Lex. Sechn. 1, Philanthropy, is a generous 
Love for Mankind in General, or an Inclination to promote 
Publick Good. 1749 Firt.oinc Jom Yones vt. i, In friend- 
ship, in parental and filial affection, and indeed in general 

hilanthropy, there is a great and exquisite delight. 1827 

ytton Falkland 1. 26 While I felt aversion for the few 
whom I kaew, I glowed with philendlicer 9 for the crowd 
which [knew not. 1849 R. 1. Witazarorce Holy Baft. (1850) 
23 He first tanght the lessons of universal Philanthropy. 

. tb. spec. The love of God to man. Oés. 

ICf. Titus iii, 4% xpnorérns Kat 4 pedarOpwae .. Tov 
owrhpos Huwv Gcov, 1611 ‘The kindenesse and loue of God 
our Saviour toward man.] 

1631 R.H.Arvaignit. Whole Creaturei.4 His Philanthropic 
and good will to Man, which our Sauiour Christ especially 
manifested, 1643 Trapp Coit. Gen, xvi. 10 He is oft (out 
of his meer Philanthropie) found of them that sought him 
not. @2g11 Ken Hynnarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 112 The 
blessed ‘Three. .In co-immense Philanthropy conspire, 

ce. pf. Philanthropic actions, movements, or 


agencies. 

1884 R. R. Bowser in Harper's Mag. Apr.776/1 To he.. 
the head of a great hospital and many pias 
demands .. devotion. 1890 Sgectator 24 May, Tedious 
toil in connection with all manner of philanthropies. 

Philarchaist, elc.: see PHILo-. 

Philarea, obs. erron. form of PHILLYREA. 

+Philargyry. 04s. Also 7 -gury. [ad. 
Gr, $Aopyupia, n. of quality from gAdp-yup-os fond 
of money, f. @A(o-, PHin(o- + dpyvpos silver, 
money.] Love of money; avarice, covetousness. 

1570-6 Lamaarce Peranth. Kent (1826) 249 The Popes 
laboured more and more with this incurahfe disease of 
Philargyrie. 1631 R. H. Arvatgnn:. Whole Creature xvi, 

20 That Philargury or love of nioney which is called 

vetousnesse, 3652 Unquuaat Fezwed Wks. (1834) 212 Tu 
matter of philargyrie, or love of nioney. 

-So | Phila 'rgyrist, a lover of money, a covetous 

erson; t Phila‘rgyrous (-gurous) @., money- 

loving, covetous. . 

1633 I. Avams Exp. 2 Peter iii, 18 If he did hoard up his 
knowledge, as a..philargyrist his coin, we might still be 
poor. 1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. (1655) 138 They were 
thought Philargyrous, and over solicitous of filthy lucre. 
1663 STILLINGrL. Shecinak Ded., The progging attempts of 
an_ambitious phylargyrist. 

Philaser, obs. form of FiLacer. 


PHILATELY. 


Philately (file-t/li). [ad. F. pAslatélie, f. 
Gr. guA(o-, PurLo- + dreAgs free from tax or charge, 
dréAca exemption from payment (éf dreAeias with- 
out payment, free, franco). Proposed by M. 
Merpin, a postage-stamp collector, in Le Collee- 
Hionneur de Timbres-poste (15 Nov. 1864). 

(When a letter was ‘carriage-free" or carringe-prepaid by 
the sender, it was formerly in varions countries stamped 
FREE, or FRANCO. the fact is now indicated by the letter 
bearing an impressed receipt stamp, or its substitute an 
adhesive label (commonly called a postage-stamp), for the 
amount; the Greek dreAys, being a passable equivalent of 
free or franco, has for the purpose of Soest | been 
employed to express the /reimarke, /ranco-bollo, tranco- 
mark, frank-stamp, or ‘ postage-stamp ‘, and so to supply the 
second element in philatélie,)) , 

The pursnit of collecting, arranging, and studying 
the stamped envelopes or covers, ndheslve labels 
or ‘ postage-stamps’, postcards, and other devices 
employed in diflerent countries and at different 
times, in effecting the prepayment of letters or 
packets sent by post; stamp-collecting. 

1865 Siamp-Coll, Mag. 1 Dec, 182/2 He [M. Herpin] 

roposes the word pAilatélie, which we anglicise into ‘ phi- 
fee y'...[welve months have glided on..and the French 
terms newts | and pAilatélie, as well as their English 
equivalents ‘philately ', ‘philatelist ', and ‘ philatelic ’. -have 
become household words in the reg dD collecting 
world. /éid. Advts., The works of the Philatelic Society of 
France. 1867 PAilatelist 1. 37 A poser to the non-initiated 
in philately. 188: Achenzunt 1 Oct. 431/2 It is pomibty, a 
question whether the science should properly be called 
philately or timhrophily. 

Hence Philatelio (filitelik) a., relating to or 
engaged in philately; so Philate-lical a.; hence 
Philatelically adv.; Phila-telism, philately; 
Phila‘telist, a person devoted to philately, a 
stamp-collector (whence Philateli‘stio a.); Phi- 
la'teloma‘niac, one with whom stamp-collecting 
has become a mania. 

1865 Philatelic, Philatelist [see above]. 1866 (¢z¢/e) The 
Philatelist: An Ilustrated Monthly Magazine for Stamp 
Collectors. 1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, eon: Apr. 
7/1 A manuscript Philatelic Magarine. 1871 E. L. Pem- 
aerton in Stamp-Coll, Mag. 1X. 130 The faults. incident 
to American philatelism. 1872 — (¢i¢/e) The Philatelical 
Journal. 1882 Saz. Rev. 15 Apr. 472/2 Many a parent .. 
will now hasten to provide him instead with the records 
of philatelism. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Fral. 26 July, It is 
valued at about $1000 by philatelomaniacs. 1890 7fwes 
20 May 5 On May 19, 1890, an exhibition was opened 
of postage stamps collected hy the London Philatelic 


Society. 1890 Standard 25 Apr. 5/6 The philatelistic 
scholar. 1893 MWestnt. Gaz, 18 Oct. 3/1 Of the exhibition 


itself..we shall not attempt to speak ., philatelically. 
Philaterie, -ory, obs. ff. PHYLAcTERY. 


+Philau‘ty. Oss. AlsoinGr. form philautia. 
fad. Gr. grAauria, n, of state f. pidauros lovin, 
oneself, f. @iA(o-, PHIL(o- + airdv oneself.] Sell- 
love; undue regard for oneself or one’s own in- 
teresis; self-conceit; selfishness. 

¢1gag Tixoate Obed, Chr. Afan Pref., Wks, (1573) 103 
They will say yet nore guoperully that no man can vnder- 
stand the Scriptures without hilautia, that is to say 
Philosophy. A man muste first bee well seene in Aristotle, 
yes he can vnderstand the Scripture, say they. 564-5 

EoinGtos Le?. io Cecil 28 Feb. in Tytler A’fed. Sod. (1864) 
INT. 401 Phylantye which maketh us fancy too much our 
own conceptions. %§77-87 HouinsHso Chron. (1807) 11. 148 
There we see philautie or selfe-love, which rageth in men 
So preposterouslic. arg92 Gasene Jas. FV, ut ii, Such as 

ine themselues to Philautia, as you do, maister. 65s 

1ccs New Disp. § 7a And will have ee matic to be natures 
first-born. x71 Baitev s.v. Geese, This Proverb intimates 
that an inbred Philauty runs through the whole Race. 

Philazer, obs. form of Finacen, 

Philberd, -bert, -bud, obs. forms of FILBert, 

-phile: see -pri. 

+ Philed, obs. form of Firen. 

1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery, Lover approv. Lady 
unkinde, Your Phrases fine philed, did force mee agree. 

Philemort, obs. f. FILEMot = FEUVILLEMORTE, 

Philery, Philet(t, obs. ff. PHILLYREA, FILuer. 

Philharmonic (filhaimpnik), a and sd. [a. 
F. phitharmonique (1739), after It. flarmontco, 
f. Gr. pid(o-, PHin(o- + dppomxés HaRmontc.] 

A, aaj, Loving harmony; fond of or devoted 
to music. 

Philharmonic rico, name of various musical societies, 
esp. that founded in London in 1813 for the promotion of 
instrumental music; hence PAi/Aarmontc concert, one given 
by the Philharmonic Society. 

1813 Philharmonic Soc. 1. 1 Several Members of the 
Musical Profession have associated themselves, under the 
title of The Philharmonic Society; ..to procure the perform- 
nce, in the most perfect manner possible, of the best and 
most Lae Instrumental Music. 1823 New Afonthly 
Mag. VIL. 127 The most philharmonic ear is at times deeply 
affected by asimple air. 1862 Times in Grove Dict, Mh 3 
ue eo! he 2S popcorn ce the asth heh, of the 

armonic Society. file ty-nint! i 
of the Philharmonic Comes. ee ae 
B. sé. a. A lover of harmony; a person de- 
Yoted tomnsic. b. coélog. Short for Philharmonic 
Soctely, Phitharmonic conceri: see above. 

1764 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. S11. 86 The place in which 
the society or academy of the philharmonics assemble. 184 

OL. Hawker Diary (1893) If. 239 A Philharmonic o} 
Dlackbirds and thrushes. 1862 Tisec in Grove Dict, Mus. 


775 


Il. go1/t Mr. Sterndale Bennett—an old member of the 
‘Philharmonic’. s880 /éid., At the close of the season of 
$866 Professor Bennett resigned the conductorship, and his 
place at the Philharmonic was filled by Mr. W. G. Cusins, 

Philhellene (filhelin), cand sé, Also -en. 
[ad. Gr. gedéAAny adj., loving the Greeks, f. qiA(o-, 
Pur.(o- +°EAAny LeELLENe, Greek; so mod.F. faz- 
lelidne.) &, adj.=PUILNELLENIC. b. 54.5 PIHIL- 
HELLENIST. (In quot. 1827, A lover of Greek 
language or literature.) 

¢ s8a5 Mooar Ghost Miltiades 23 And, poor, dear ghost, 
how little he knew The jobs and the tricks of the Phil- 
hellene crew! 1827 J. Svmmona in Barker Parriana (1828) 


PHILIPPIZATE. 


Philip, obs. f. Finrrp, Philipende, Phili- 
pendula, obs. erron. ff. VitipRND, FILIPENDULA. 

Philippic (filipik), 5d. (2.) fad. L. PAilip- 
pictus, a. Gr. gidinmnés, f. bidrmmos Philip Gt 
Macedon). So mod.F. parippigue.] 

1. Name for the oratlons of Demosthenes against 
Philip king of Macedon in defence of Athenian 
liberty; hence applied to Cicero’s orallons against 
Antony, and ger, to any disconrse of the nature of 
a bitter attack, invective, or denunciation. 

tsoa G. Harvey Foure Lett. tit, Wks. (Grosart) 1. 210 


| What honest Eloquence is not furnished with Catilinaries 


1, 547 Asa Philhellen, 1] was received, entertained, and intro- | 


duced into the honse. 
nobody were to talk about Greece, there would be no phil- 
hellenes, 1888 Athenzunt 5 Aug. 1732/3 He is enthusiastically 
Philhellene as to the present inhabitants of the country. 

Philhellenic (filhelfnik, -enik), a. (f. as 
prec. + HIELLEN10.] Loving, friendly to, or sup- 
porting the cause of, Greece or the Greeks (esp. 
in relation to national independence). So Phil- 
helienism (filhe‘léniz’m), the principle of sup- 
porting the Grecks; Philhellenist (filheli-nist), 
a friend or supporter of Greece (also a/értd.). 

1830 Maunora Dict., *PAilhellenic, 1852 Grote Greece 
tt, Ixx, IX. 96 So emphatically did he (Klearchus} pledge 
himself for the good faith and philhellenic dispositions of the 
satrap. 1862 G. Fintav in Freeman's LAY Lett. (1895) 
1. 281, I feel again a return of *philhellenism. 1869 Tozea 
Hight, Turkey VW. 304 The suggestion was .. decried as 
striking at the root of all Phil-hellenism. 18x: Byron A’ev. 
on Romaie Wks. (1846) 793/2 Vhe reply of the *Philellenist 
1 have not translated. 1842 Mrs. Bxowninc Grk. Chr. 
Poets 98 But if by chance an Attic voice be wist, They 
grow softhearted straight, phithellenist, 

Philhippio, -hymnic: see Puito-. 

Philhorse, obs. f. fi//-horse: see FIL 56.2 

Phillamort, philimot, var. Fitenct. Phi- 
beg, var. Firiszo, Philibert, obs. f. FILBeRT. 
Philigrain, -grin, obs. ff. FrnicRANE. 

Philip (flip). Also 5 phelipp, 6 phylyp, 7 
phillip. [A personal name, in F. Philippe, L. 
Philippus, a. Gr. bidummos, lit. lover of horses. ] 

1. A man’s name: well known as that of the 
king of Macedon, father of Alexander, referred to 
in the expression ‘to appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober’: see quot., and cf. Valer. Max. vt. ii, 

(Cf. rg0g Barctav Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 9s, 1 am no 
traytoure: apele I woll certayne From dronken Alexander 
tylf he he sober agayne. 1568 Noatu Guenara's Diall f'r. 
Iv. xviii. (1§82) 439 After he had geuen iudgement .. against 
a poore widow woman, she annswered streight..I appeale 
to king Philip which is now drunk: y' when hee is sober, 
he returne to geue sentence.] 1886 Mrs. Lyxn Linton 
Paston Carew i, Not even appealing from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. é a 

b. Philip, the Evangelist: see Acts viii. 26-40. 

1607 Hiexon IV&s. 1. 299 God encrease the number of 
such Philips, and make vs all such as the eunuch was in this 
particular. 

+2. Name of certain old French, Spanish, and 
Bnrgundian coins, of gold and silver, issued by 
kings or dukes of this name. Ods. 

1482 Cely Pafers (1900) 126 Jtem an phellypus.. iij* iiijd fis. 
1617 Me iieont ae 2 286 A Rhenis Gold Gulden .. the 
siluer Phillips Doller, was of the same value. 1632 Litncow 


Trav. x. 454 Eleauen Philippoes or Ducatons. 1769 Ann. 
Reg. 1435/4 the damage as yet is estimated at four millions of 
philippis. 


3. A name formerly given to a sparrow: also 
Puir(perh. in imitation ofits chirp). Ods.exc.dra/,: 
also dra/. applied to the hedge-sparrow (Swainson 
Prov. Names Brit. Birds), 

@ 1829 SkELton PA. Sparowe 26 Nothynge it auayled To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 1595 
Suaxs. John i 1. 231 Gour. Good leane good Philip, Bast. 
Philip, sparrow, lames. 1612 Pasguil’s Night-Cap (1877) 
103 Let eg learne to catch a fie, 1865 Cots 
Mag. July Fy he house-sparrow is still in many parts 
Skelton's ‘ Philip‘, the Philip of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and of Cartwright. 

+4. Philip and Cheyney. &,. An expression for 
two (or more) men of the common people taken 
at random (cf. ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’). Also 
Philip, Hob, and Cheyney. Obs. 

1542 Upann Eres, goeek it. Pompeiue a8o It was aot 
his entente to bryng vnto Silla philip and cheiny moo then 
a good mciny, hut to bryng hable sondiours of manhood 
approved and well tryed. a 1563 Becon ewes Popishe 
AMfasse Wks. ut. 47 Ye praye for Philippe and Chenye, mo 


1865 Pall Mail G. 25 Aug. 11/2 If | 


than a good meany, for the soules of your great nd Sir | 


and of your olde Beldame Hurre. $573 Tussaa Husd, E 
Ded. (1878) 8 Loiterers | kept so meanie, Both Philip, Hob, 
and Cheanie. 

tb. Name for a kind of worsted or woollen 
stuff of common quality (erroneously PAil/ipine, 
Cheny): see CHEYNEY. Obs. 

¢1614 Firrcner, etc, Wit at Sev, Weap. tt. i, Thirteene 

und. ..’ Twill put a Lady scarce in Philip and Cheyney, 
With three small Bugle Laces, like a Chamber-maid. 1633 
in Naworth Housch. Bks. (Surtees) 298, 12 yeardes of Philip 
and cheyney..for a coate for Mrs. Marie Howard. 1641 
Canterb, Marriage Licences (MS.), Peter Donnaing.. 
Phillipp and Chainey weaver. 1650 Will of ¥. Brooke 
(Somerset Ho,), My ced bed of Phillipp and China. 1668 
Heao Eng. Rogue it. xii. (1671) 132 (1'o] muster up the names 
of their stuffs,. there's your Parragon, Burragon, Phillipine, 
Cheny, Grogrnm, Mow-hair. 


and EDU pedis against Vice? 1603 Hottanp Plutarch 
Explan. Wds., Invective orations made by Demosthenes .. 
against Philip king of Macedony, . .heereupon all invectives 
mey be called Philippicke, as those were of M. Tullius 
Cicero against Antonie. 1693 Drvoen Yuvenale Sad. (Xe 
(1697) 255, I rather wou'd be Mavins..‘Than that Phili 
pies fatally Divine, Which is inserib'd the Second, should 

mine. 1798 Jerreason Wii, (1859) 1V. 227 Mr. Harper 
and Mr. Pinckney pronounced bitter philippics against 
France. 1813 Wettincton in Gurw. Des. (1838) X. 443 
Then follows the usual Philippic against England. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. U1. i. 29 note, Lord North, sound asleep 
during one of Burke's philippics on him. 

2. Used to render Gr, piAimmeor, £a gold coin 
coined by Philip of Macedon, worth £1 35. 5d. of 
our money’ (Liddell & Scott). Ods. 

1651 Jea. Tavior Serm. for Year i viit 99 /Esops picture 
was sold for two talents, when himself was made a slave at 
the gee of two Philippicks. 1772 Rarea in PArd. Trans. 
LX1. 462 Some. -have supposed the Roman Aureus to have 
been heavier than the Greek Philippic. 

B. adj. a. Of or pertaining to any person called 
Philip (in quot. 1650, Sir Ses Sidney); b. of 
Philippi; 0. of the nature ofa philippic or invective. 

21614 D, Dyke Myst. Sedf-deceruing (ed, 8) 356 Though 
the Phillippick Preachers preached of enuy and vaine-glory, 
yet.. what was that to Panl? 16a7 tr. Bacon's Life & 
Death (1651) 16 She survived the Philippick Battaile sixty. 
four yeares. 1650 Mutton Zihon. & (1770) 29 What | tell 
them for a truth, that this philippic prayer is no part of the 
Kings goodes. 1707 Tocanp (f:¢/e) A Phillippick Oration to 
incite the English against the French. 

Hence Philippicize (-saiz) v. ffr., to utter a 
philippic or invective; also /rans., to bring or put 
rato some condilion by doing this. 

1799 Soutnry Let. to G. C. Bedford a1 Dec. in Life (1850) 
1). 33 Hlowever, I need not pay nee: and it is too late 
to veer about. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 173 We have 
Philippicized ourselves into a perspiration. 

+ Phili-ppical, ¢. Ods. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
Of or belonging to Philip (in quot. Devoted to 
Philip II of Spain). 

1600 O. E, sae. Libel 1. viii. 191 All lone of that king to 
her Maiestie, which this philippical parasite so much pre- 
tendeth, was altogether extinguished, | 

Philippina (filip#ni), philopwna. Also 
phillipina, philopena, philippine, fillipeen, 
philopoene. [Understood torepr. Ger. vieHtebchen, 
dim. of vie//teb mach loved, very dear (cf. /redchen 
darling), altered into PArlippehen, whence F. 
Philippine, Do. ie ade Da. filipine, Sw. filipin, 
Eng. fllipeen, philippina,etc.] A custom or game 
eve to be of German origin: see quot. 1848. 
Also applied to the double nut or kernel, and to 
the present claimed or given, as mentioned. 

The greeting in German 1s Guten Morgen, Viellicbchen! 
ua bey Doe jour, Philippine! See Fligel, Muret-Sanders, 

ittré, 

1848 Baatitett Dict. Amer., Fillipeen or Phillipina, 
There is 2 custom common in the Northera States at dinnes 
or evening parties when almonds or other auts are eaten, to 
reserve Bhas are double or contain two kernels, which 
are called fillipeens. If found by a lady, she gives one of 
the keraels to a gentleman, when both eat their respective 
kernels. When the parties again meet, each strives to be 
the first to exclaim, Fillipeen { for by so doing he or she is 
entitled toa aath from the other. 1854 Mazton Haatano 
Alone ix, ‘Miss Ida‘, said Charles Dana, across the table, 
‘Will you eat a philopeena with me?’ [a 1857 Remem- 
bered in England with the form Phehite | 3864 Weestxa, 
Philippine, the same as PArlopena, rt,” . F, Pentecost 
Vol. of the Book x, Bibles which somebody gave you. .for a 
philopoena present. 1905 Daily Chron. 14 Feb. 4/7 In 
those days Valentines were as expensive as philopoenes. 

Philippist (frlipist). CA. ist. [f. PHILIP = 
Gr. bidkinn-os + -IST.] A follower of Philip Me- 
lanchthoa; one of the party of moderate Lutherans 
or ApiaPnorists. Also aéértd. 

1727-41 Cnamazes Cyc, Pailippists, a sect or party 
among the Lutherans; the followers of Philip Melanchthon. 
1 Nepkcdaiier tr. Afoshetns'e Ch. Hist. (1844) 11. 90/t 
Matthew Flacius, the virulent enemy of Melancthon, and 
all the Philippists. 1873 MeCurntocx & Stroxe Cye/. Brb/. 
Lat V. on n 1574 the Paatinoiypeae was overthrowa in 
Electoral Saxony, and its heads imprisoned. . 

So Philippism, the doctrine or practice of 
Melanchthon or the ae 3 Philippistio @., 
like or pertaining to the Philippists. 

3882-3 Schaff": Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 11. 1042/1 Hon- 
nius..contributed srtelit suppressall Philippistic traditions 
[at Wittenberg. bid. 111, 1827 The elector did so, not 
from any prefereoce for Philippism, but (ete. 

+ Phili-ppizate, v. Obs. rare~*, [f. Gr. pidur- 
mie (see we + a = Le sss Al 

612 North's Plutarch 1134 Demosthenes had tt of 
his Roatie THRE the Prophetes (Pythia} did Philippizate, to 
wit, fanoured Philips affaires. 


PHILIPPIZE. 


Philippize (filipsiz), v. [e, Gr. pidenmicey 
(Demosthenes), f. #iAumos Philip: see -1ZE.] itr. 
To favour, or take the side of, Philip of Macedon 
(cf. Puttirpic); also gen. to speak or write as one 
is corruptly ‘ inspired’ or infinenced: sec quots. 

1646 Ste T. Browne Psexd. £p.1. x. 40 What jugling there 
was therein, the Oratour plainely confessed, who .. could 
say that Pythia Phillippised. 1675 J. Smita Chr. Relig. 
Afppial 1. 26 Demosthenes said Apollo’s Priestess did 
Philippize: as..if he had said, Philip had corrupted the 
Oracle, and put words into the Prophetesses mouth. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 13 Cahallers..set him up asa sort of oracle; 
because, with the best intentions in the world, he naturally 
philippizes .. in exact unison with their designs, 183t De 
Quincey Whiggism & Lit. Wks. 2M 124 1€ the. oracle 
at Hatton philippized, the oracle of Géttingen philippized 
no less. 1675 eves Ess, Advice 46 The oracles will 
Philippize, as long as i the master, 

"| Erron. used for: To utter a philippic; also 
trans. to utter a philippic against. 

1804 D. Weasten Let, 17 Sept., Priv. Corr, 1857 1. 179, 
1 philippize against that employment now. 1837 Tazd's 
Mag. VV. 163 What a certain set of young literateurs have 
been latel fe ilippizing against me, 1845S. Jupp Margaret 
iii, (Cent), ‘e argued with us, philippized us, denounced us. 

Hence Phi'lippizing f//. a. ; also Phi-lippizer, 
one who pall nee a partisan of Philip. 

1826 Blackw, Mag. XX. 358 An Aéschines, or a Midias, or 
the coe eee 1853 eacrk pilates eee an 
455 The philippising party in that city ynthns. 1 
foid, xevi. X11. ia) He acted with A‘schines and the 
Philpeiers. 

Philippy : see PHILo-. 

+ Philiger, obs. form of FILACER. 

1447 Rolls of Parit, V.138/2 To be entrid ther of Recorde, 
by the Philiser of the Shire. 

Also Phy-. [if L. 


+ Philiste'an, 2. ds. 
Philisi(h)eus (see next) +-AN.}] = PHILISTINE a, 

16a3 Cocxeaam, Phylistean embrace, is to picke ones 
purse, and cut his throat. 1667 Mitton P. Z, 1x. 1061 So 
rose.. Herculean Samson, from the Harlot-lap Of Philistean 
Dalilah, and wak‘d Shorn of his strength. 

+ Philistee. Ods. Also 5 Phil-, Filistei, 6 
Phylystee. [ad. L. Philisthe-us (Vulg.), Gr. 
Hidioriaios : see PHILISTINE.] = PHILISTINE 5d, 1. 

1382 Wvceuir 1 Sav. xvit. 3 And Philisteis [1388 Filisteis, 
Vulg. PAcléisthtin]) stoden vpon the hil. /é7d. 23 That 
bastard man, Goliath Ls name, Philistee of Geth [Vulg. 
Philistheus; 1388 a Filistei of GathL — 1 Chron. x. 1 
Philisteis [1388 TV ilisteis] forsothe fouzten acinus Yrael. 
1508 Fisnea Penit. Ps, vi. Wks. (1876) 4 Whan Israhell 
sbolde make batayle agaynst the phylystees, 

| Philister (filistér), [The German word for 
Philistine, £, L. PAddistwus, -2us or Heb, p’/ishéz.] 
A name applied by the students at German uni- 
versities lo the townsmen, or to all persons not 
students; an outsider; hence, an unenlightened 
uncultured person; = PHILISTINE 5d. 3, 4. 

Suid to have originated at Jena in 1693, in 1 sermon from 
the text L2ilister tiber dir, Siuson! ‘The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson!’ preached by Pastor Giétze at the 
funeral of one of the students, who had been killed by the 
townsmen in a quarrel between ‘town and gown’. (See 
Quarterly Rev. Apr. 1899, 438 note.) 

1828 Caatyte Let. 7 Mar. in Froude Biag. 1. xxii, 425 He 
wentto Mill(the British India Philister), 1833 Fraser's Mag. 
VIII. 658 Need is there that compassion should be had on 
the poor infatuated pbilister! 1859 Hanes /7iends tn C, 
Ser. it, (ed. a) II. 136 If there were a stupid man amongst 
us, or what the Germans call a Philister. 

[med. 


Philistia (fili-stid), In 6 Philistea, 
L. Philistia =late L, Philisteca (-thea)in Jerome = 


Gr. #:Acoria, -cata; ult. repr. Heb. nds Plesheth: 
see PHILISTINE. ] 

1. The country occupied by the Philistines, in 
the south-west of Palestine. Also, the people or 
nation of the Philistines. 

1535 CoveapDAce P's. ix. [1x.)8 Philistea shal be glad of me. 
1611 Brste Ps, Ixxxvii. 4 Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with 
an 

2. The class or community of ‘ Philistines’, i.e. 
unenlightened or commonplace people; or the 
locality they inhabit. Cf. PHILISTINE sé. 4. 

1857 Kinestey Two Y. Ago x, Yet have Philistia and 
Fogeydom neither right nor reason to consider bim a despi- 
cable or merely ludicrous person. 1889 Pall Mall G. Efuly 
3/a The homage paid by virtue to vice, or, rather, b ilistia 
to Bohemia, 1894 Nation (N. Y.) ax June ays The re- 
quirements of a novel as understood hy literary Philistia, 

Philistian (filistiin), sd.and@. Forms: 3-4 
Philistion, 4--an. fa. OF. Phtlistien, ad. med. 
L. Philistidn-us, f, Paitistia: see -an.] 

+A. sé. = PHILISTINE 1, 2. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor AI. 7091 Vnder philiticn a war Pe Tuus 
halden, bat si-quar. ¢1340 did. 7150 (Cott.) Agh i for 
to haue na wite, To do philistens [o¢ter fects -iens] despite. 
1375 (MS. een Baarnova Bruce tv. 753 Quhen sauil ask 
[wes] Of the philistianis [A/S. Z. (1489) felystynys] mycht, 
138a Wycuir 1 Saw, xvii. 4 A bast: man wente out fro 
the tentis of Philistiens [1388 Filisteis, ude. Philisthinorum}. 
€1656 Roxb. Ball. V11. 492 ‘Tis neither Pagan, Turk, nor 
Jew, nor any proud Philistians [vise Christians]. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Philistia or the 
Philistines. 

1671 Mitton Sasson 1371 But who constrains me to the 
Temple of Dagon, Not dragging? the Philistian Lords 
command, 1836 Keate in Lyra Afost. (1849) 198 By 
proud Philistian hosts beset. 
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Philistine (fi'listain, -tin, fili-stin), sd. and a. 
Forms: a, 4 (Philisten, Palisten, -estine), 4-6 
Philistyne, (5 Felystyne, 7 Philistin), 6- 
Philistine. 8. 6-7 Philistim (7/. -im, -ims), 

-thiim, -time. See also PaiLister, PHILISTIAN. 
fe F. Philistin, ad. late L. Philistinus, usually 
in pl. Lhilistinté (-thini, thitm, Palesthini, all 
in Vnig.), ad. late Gr. Sedsorivor, Madaotivor 
(both in Josephus); found beside L. Philisthitm 
= Gr. év-, #iAcorceie (LX Xin Hexatench), ad. Heb. 
nnavion plishtim (or -dim). Cognate with NY?B 
pPlesheth, Pumtstta, Palestine, Assyrian Palasée, 
Pilisiu. (The word has been very donbtfully ex- 
plained as = ‘wanderers, immigrants’; but was 
more probably a native name of the people, 
appearing in Egyptian as a/usata or Purwusati.) 

The Gr., L., Eng. forms in cin, -imt, directly represent the 
Heb. pl.g with PAddistims cf. Anakims, cherubims, etc. 
Several other formsa ,¢.g. late Gr, @Acoreaion (Aquila), 
bya- Spain: L. Philistat, -that, -t2t, Phyl-. ME. Pat. 
sTee; late L. Phrlistidnt, OF, ME. Patlistien, Eng. 
Paiuistian, (The pronunciation filistin occurs chiefly in 


aS.) 


A. sb. 1, One of an alien warlike people, of 
uncertain origin, who occnpied the southern sea- 
coast of Palestine, and in early times constantly 
harassed the Israelites. Also ig. 

fe 1340 Philisten; 1375-1489 Felystynys : see Pritistian.] 
rea Weeur Amos ix.7 whe vi ime. not Yrael for to stye 
vp of. Egypt, and Palistens of Capadocie [1388 Palestines; 
Vlg. Palzstinos ; 1611 the Philistines from Caphtor], 
Zech, ix. 6 ¥ sha] distrnye the pride of Philistynes [1388 
Filisteis, dg. Philisthinorum]. 1535 CoverpaLe 1 Sat. 
xvii. 10 Am not 1a Philistyne? 1611 Brave rid. 26 Who 
is this vncircumcised Philistine? 181a_ Lapy GranxviLte 
Lett, (1894) 1. 40,1 feela little like ‘ The Philistines are upon 
thee, Samson’. 

B. 1560 Biste (Genev.) 1 Saw. v.1 Then the Philistims 
toke the Arke of God. 1609 Biate (Douay) EZcedus. xvii, 
8 He..rooted out the Philisthijms. 1620 Be. flare fon. 
Mar. Clergy 1. $9 Like a Philistim, he hath pulled out the 
eyes of this Samson. 1637 R. Asurey tr. Malvezzi’s David 
Persecuted 217 The Philistimes pitch their tents in Shunem, 
1642 Cunowortu Lord's Supper i. (1676) 4 Concerning the 
Philistims when they had put out Sampson's eyes, 

2. fig. Applied (humoronsly or otherwise) to 
persons regarded as ‘ the enemy’, into whose hands 
one may fall, e.g. bailiffs, literary critics, etc. ; 
formerly, also, to the debauched or drunken. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Diijb, Looke here Maggy 
help me Firk, apparrel me Hodge, silke and satten you mad 
Philistines, silke and satten, 1687 Drypen ‘find & P. 1. 2 
Times are inended well Since late among the Philistines 
you fell, 1688 Miecr Fr. Dict., Philistins, for lewd (or 
drunken) people, des Debauchez, a1z00 B. E, Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Philistines, Serjeants Bailiffs and their Crew; also 
Drunkards. 1738 Swirt Pot. Conversat.14 They say, you 
went to Court last Night very drunk; Nay, I'm told for 
certain, you had been among Philistines. 1752 Fievoinc 
Amelia \. vi, Uf he had fallen into the hands of the Phili- 
stines (which is the name given hy the fnithful to bailiffs). 
1778 Sneaiwan Rivals y. i, Above all, there is that blood 
thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. x77 N. Jerse 
Archives Ser. 1. 1. 392 On Monday last we had a brus 
with the Philistines, killing three lighthorsemen, four High- 
landers, and one Lieut. Colonel. 1847 Mas. Gore Castles 
tn Air 1. 286 [lo] be pinched and kicked, in order to afford 
sport for the Philistines. 

3. = PuiisTer, applied by German students to 
one not a student at a university. 

1824 J. Russet. Tour Germ. (1828) 1. iii. 1a8 The citizens 
he denominates Philistines, 1826 Beppors Let, Poems (1851) 

lix, A little inn with a tea-garden, whither students and 

hilistines (ic. townsmen who are not students) resort on 
Sundays. 31840 Blackw. Afag. XLVIII. 757 The people 
read it with great interest, from the fiery youths to the 
cautions old Philistines. [1863 M. Arnoto 4s, Crit., Heine 
(1865) 157 Efforts have been made to obtain in English some 
term equivalent to PAilister or picier: Mr. Carlyle has. . 
‘respectability with its thousand siss-- well the occupant 
ofevery one of those gigs is, Mr. Carlyle means, a PArdisizne.] 

4. Hence: A person deficient in liberal culture 
and enlightenment, whose interests are chiefly 
bounded by material and commonplace thiags. 

But often applied contemptuously by connoisseurs of any 
poicueg art or department of learning to one who has no 

nowledge or appreciation of it; sometimes a mere term 
of dislike for those whom the speaker considers ‘bourgeois’, 

18a7 Car.vte Jfisc. Ess. (1872) 1. 58 (The partisans of 
Illuminism] received the nickname of PAriistern (Phili- 
stines) which the few scattered remnants of them al bear. 
1827 Examiner jo/a If Germans require that species of 
assistance, the ohtuseness of a Were Enklish Philistine we 
trust is pardonable, 1831 [see Puitistinism]. 1839 A. H. 
Everett Addr, Germ, Lit. at Hanover, U.S.A. 40 Re- 
leased from the importunity of this Philistine | Wagner],— 
to use an expressive German term,— Faust relapses into his 
former gloom. 185: CaatyLe Sterling 1. vii. (1872) 41 At 
other times, Philistines would enter, what we call bores, 
dullards, Children of Darkness. 1864 Froupe Short Stud., 
Sei. Hist, 31 A professor at Oxford..spoke of Luther as a 
Philistine..meaning ao .. enemy of men of culture or in- 
telligence such as the professor himself. x M. Arnotp 
Cult. & An. 20 The people who believe most that our great- 
ness and welfare are proved by our being very rich, and who 
most give their lives and thoughts to becoming rich, are 
just the very people whom we call the Philistines. 1879 L. 
Strerurn Hours in Library 111.306 In common eos 
he [Macaulay] is a Philistine—a word which 1 understand 
properly to mean indifference to the higher intellectual 
interests, 1890 T. B. Saunoers tr. Schopenhaner's Wisd. 


eee 


.of the plague. 


PHILLIS. 


Life (1891) 44 A man who has no mental needs, because 
his intellect is of the narrow and normal amount, is, in the 
strict sense of the word, a philistine—..one who is not a son 
of the Muses, ‘ 
B. aaj. 1, Of or pertaining to the people of 
Philistia. 
1842 Loner. Warniug 6 The Israelite..at last fed forth to 
be A pander to Philistine revelry. 


b. transyf, 
1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) II]. 132 So 
did “he by that Philistine Poem of Parihenophill and 


Phe loa which to compare worse than it selfe, it would 
plunge al the wits of France, Spaine, or Italy. 

2. Characteristic of, or of the nature of, the 
modern ‘Philistine’; uncultured; commonplace ; 
prosaic. (Of persons and things.) 

3832 Caatyie Germ, Poetry in Mise. Ess. (1874) U1. 241 
To a German we might have compressed all this long 
description into a single word. Mr. Taylor is simply what 
they call a Pérdister | every fibre of him is Philistine, 1848 
T. Sinccaia Afount 57 The philistine division of our own 
critics. 1869 SwinsuRNE Ess. §& Stud. (1875) 216 Byron.. 
had in him a cross of the true Philistine breed. 1871 B. 
Tayton Faust (1875) 1, Notes 235 Critics consider that he 
symbolizes the Philistine element in German life, —the hope- 
lessty material, prosaic snd commonplace. 

. Come, 

1817 Co.enivce Jive, Famine, etc. Apol, Pref., Afterward 
this philistine-combatant went to London, and there perished 
1903 Westin. Gaz. 8 Oct, 4/1 What pu 
some of them serve would be but a Philistine-like question. 

Hence Phi'listinely adv., like or alter the 
manner of a social Philistine. Also Philiatinian 
(-tiniin) a. =B.1; Philistinic (-tinik) a. =B.2; 
Philistiniah (fi'listainif, -inif) 2. = B. a. 

188: Society 1 June 9/a A dress of black cashmere, 
*philistinely tight. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 1. 636 (MS.) 
The *Philistinean stride of him of Gath. 188a-3 Sehka7’s 
Encyel. Relig, Knowl. I11. 1829 The name of the Philistine 
harbor, Majuma, is entirely Egyptico-Philistinian. 1869 
Buack Ja Silk Attire 1. 114 The audience .. applauding 
*Philistinic politics over their raw chops. 1883 Ga. IVords 
Aug. 493/: There are some among us, nowadays, who sneer 
at all common-sense as philistinic. 1881 S/andard 30 Ang. 
s/a Unhappily, we five in *Philistinish times. 1903 Edin. 
Rev, Oct. 407 His work sometimes lacks distinction.. but it 
is never Philistinisb. 

Philistinism (filistiniz’m, filistiniz’m). [f 
PHILISTINE + -18M.] The opinions, aims, and 
habits of social Philistines (see prec. A. 4); the 
condition of being a social Philistine. 

1831 Caacyie Sart. Res. u. v, One ‘ Philistine '; who even 
now, to the general weariness, was dominantly pouring. 
forth Philistinism (PAtUistriositaien), 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN 
Afystics (1860) 11. 248 The Romanticists were. .the sworn 
foes. .of that low-minded, prosaic narrowness which Germany 
calls PAidistinismt. 1864 M.Axnotp Ess. Crit., (eine (1865) 
157 Philistinism 1 we have not the expression in English. 
Perhaps we have not the word because we have so much of 
the thing, 1890 Spectator ag Nov. 760/2 British Philistinismis 
extremely overbearing. 1899 Q. Hev. Apr. 438‘ Philistinism ’, 
after all, stands for two great habits, decency and order. 

So Philistinize (frlist-, filistinoiz) v. ¢ravs., to 
render Philistine; to imbue with the tastes, habits, 
and ophsoue of those termed Philistines. 

1880 G. Mergpity Tragic Com. xvi. (1892) 224 Children... 
are secretly Philistinizing the demagogue,..turning him into 
a slow-stepping Liberal. 1891 Zancwitt. Bachelors’ Club 
164 She has not been philistinised by a refined education. 

Philizer, obs. form of FrLacer. 

Phillaber, obs. f. Prntow-zere. Phillarea, 
phillerey: see Painixyrga. Phillet, obs. £ 
Viner. Phillibeg, var. Fimec. Philliberd, 
obs. f, FILBERT. 

+ Phillida, variant of Fittapy Oés. 

16z0 J. Mason naa im The fowles are. . Butters, 
blacke Birds with redd breastes, Phillidas. 

Philligree, Phillip, obs. ff. FILIGREE, Fmuip. 

Phillipine: see PHILip 4 b. 

Phillipsite (frlipssit). Af, [Named 1825 
after the English mineralogist, J. W. Phillips: see 
-1TE],] A hydrous silicate of alaminium, calclum, 
and potassium, found in cruciform twin crystals of 
a white colour. 

1825 7. Thomson's Ann, Philos, Ser. 1. X. 362, 1 propose 
the name of phillipsite in honor of Mr. J. W. Phillips, 1850 
Dana ee {ed. 3) 306 Phillipsite occurs in large translucent 
crysta 

Phillis (filis), 53, Also 9 Phyllis. [a.L. 
Phyllis, a girl’s name in Virgil, Horace, etc., a. 
Gr. évAals female name, lit. foliage of a tree, f 
gararoy leaf, The English spelling appears to be 
influenced by association with wordsin piz-, philo-.] 
A generic proper name in pastoral poetry for a 
comely rustic maiden, or for a sweetheart (cf. 
PHtLANDER) ; also applied (after Milton) toa pretty 
or ‘neat-handed ° table-maid or waitress. 

363a Mitton L’Adlegro 86 Hearbs, and other Country 
Messes, Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses, @ 1700 
Sepiey Song Wks. 1778 I. 94 Phillis is my only joy, Faith- 
less as the Winds or Seas. 1700 T. Brown Amusent Ser. 
§ Com, 116 At the Bar the good Man always places a 
charming Phillis or two, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Naz. (1834) 
Il. 574 Having tually filled their head with ideas of 
Strephons and Phillises. 184a Barwa Jago. Leg. Ser. te 
Black Mousguetaire 1, As his Patients came in, certain 
soft-handed “Bhylltses Were at once set to work on their 
legs, arms, and backs, 1848 Tuackerav Van. Farr xxiv, 
If you have any Phillis to console. 


PHILLIS, 


ilence *f Phillis v, (s07¢e-cd.) trans, to address 
ln pastoral verses. 

1699 Gaatit Dispens. 1. 148 He pass‘d his easie Hours, 
instead of Prayer, In Madrigals, an Phillising the Fair. 

Phillosela, Philly, erron. ff. FILOSELLA, FILLY, 

Phillygenin coon). Chem. (f. Purey- 
Hin with ending of saligenin.] A resinovs crystal- 
lizable substance (C,,H,,0,), polymeric with sali- 
genin, obtained from phillyrin by boiling with 
bydrochloric acid, or by lactic fermentation, 

1862 [see Pritivainh 

|| Phillyrea (filiréi, fil’). Bor, Also 7 
phillyrea, phyl()area, phyleria, 7-8 phyl- 
leroa, philarea, 8 phyl(l)yrea, -reea, phillarea, 
phyliirea, -ra, philyrea, -rea; also 8. in angli- 
cized forms: 7-8 philery, phillerey, (8 fillle- 
roy). [Bot. L. phyilyrea (Toumefort; Linnaeus 
Philos. Bot. 175), erroneously for philyrea, a. 
Gr. gtdvpéa (Theophr.), npp. a deriv. of gAvpa 
linden tree. There are many erroneous spellings 
in pAyll- and phyl-. Also F. phillyrée (1572 in 
Godef.); cf. Cotgr. ‘pAiZlyrée, mocke-prinet; a 
shrub’; thence the 8-forms.] 

A genus of ornamental evergreen shrubs (N.O. 
Ofeacer), natives of the Mediterranean region and 
tbe East, with opposite leaves and inconspicuous 
greenish-white flowers in axillary clasters; also 
called zasmetne-box or mock privet. P. latifolia is 
considered to be the @Avpéa of Dioscorides and 
Theophrastus, 

Cage Phitlyrea,a name for the S. African sheuh Cassine 
capensis (N.O. Celastracez), (Treas, Bot. 1866.) 

1664 Evetyn Syiva axiv, All the Phillyreas are yet more 
hardy. 1678 Puitutrs (ed. 4), Philyraa, see Privet. 169% 

. Giason in Archvol. X11. 188 In his garden he has four 
large round philareas, smooth clipped. 1699 M. Listea 
Journ, Paris 2x0 Lentiscus's and Phylarea’s in as great 
abnndance, as ITazel or Thorn with us, me J. Gaaotner 
tr. Rafin's Gardening u. 89 Line The walls with Phylyrea 
fresh ond fine. ¢ 1710 Catia Fiennns Drary (1888) 71 Cut 
box and ffillecoy and Lawrell. rza0 Stavve Stow's Surv. 
(1754) I. 4 xx, 112 Against the stone walls are planted 
P Davey. 1785 Maatyn Xousseau's Bot. xvi. (1794) 
This shruh [Alaternus) is pequeruly eonioandeds wit 
Philyrea, from which it may be known at all times by the 
position of the leaves, 1866 Yeas, Bot., Phillyrea, ever- 
= shrubs and trees introduced from the shores of the 

fediterranean. 

attrib, ¢ 1665 Lacy Maay Waawicx in C. F. Smith ae 
(1901) 375 Upon the phyllerea hedge that grew before the 
ae parlour door. 1683-4 Wooo Life Jan.-Feb. (O.H.S.) 
I}. 88 Frost .. killed laurel, hayes, philery hedges. 1747 
Westev Prim. Physic re 107 Gargle often with Phyllyrea 
leaves boiled with a little Allom. 1748 Ricnaanson Clartssa 
(1749) III, zvii. 100 The rnshing of a little dog..through 


the phyll hed, 
Phillvri : (fellsin). Chem. [f prec. + -1N1,] 


A white crystallizable bitter substance (C,Hs,0,,) 
obtained from the bark of PAidlyrea latifolia, 

1858 Penny Cycl, and supe. 3135/1 PAtllyrine is a non- 
azotised compound, crystallising in silver scales and of a 
hitter taste, 1862 Mirtaa Elen, Chem, (ed. 2) II. 568 
Phillyrin .. when snhmitted to lactic fermentation yields 
phillygenin and sugar, phillygenin containing the elements 
of 3 atoms of saligenin. 

Philm(e, obs. erron. form of Finac, 

1577 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u. 18 A skinne, pellicle, or 
philme. 1730 Buapon Pocket Farrier (1735) 48 A Philm 
grows over the Eye, 

Philo- (file), before n vowel (or 4) nsnally 
phil- (fil), repr. Gr. gtAo-, gA-, combining form 
from root of g:A-eiy to love, ¢fa-os dear, friend 
(cf. pia0-, miso-, from pla-eiy to hate, pia-os hate, 
hatred). The number of compounds so formed in 
Greek was very great; usually they were adjs., 
having derived sbs, and other words, and capable 
themselves also of being used as sbs.; e.g, grAd- 
aopos loving wisdom, a lover of wisdom, whence 
pidogodia, prrogoguxds, deAogopeiy to philosophize, 
ete. ; pidopus fond of birds, peAopyt6ia fondness for 
birds, etc. Among these were some formed on 
national names, as piAé€AAny loving the Hellenes 
or Grecks, grAoAdway loving the Lacedsemonians. 
Many of the Greek compounds have come down 
paeeetly through Latin, and usually with 

ormative suffixes) into English; and, ‘on the 
model of these, pAi/o- ( pAi/-) hus been employed 
to form new compounds, the second element of 
which is properly Greek, but often Latin, and 
even, esp. in nonce-words, English or in Eng. 
use. /#tfo- has thus become a living element, 
esp. with national names, as philo-German, philo- 

Russian, philo- Turk, and the like. 

xamples are: phil-aristocracy, ~athletic [cf 

Gr. gidabanrys], -hymnic (Gr. gi rvpros] (loving 
hymns), -orthodox ; Pphilo-botanic,-botanist, -cathar- 
tc, -catholic, -dramatic, -dramatist, Selon, -garlic, 
~mathematic(al, -musical, mystic, -my thology (love 
of fables), -mythy [Gr. gtdopvbia love of talk], 
pagan, -peristeronic (pigeon-fancying), -pig, <poel, 
publican, -radical, -tadpole, -theorist [cf. Gr. gedo- 
pies a Among those formed on national 
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names are phil-dfrican, - Arabian, -Arabic, philo- 
Athenian [cf. Gr. pidabqvaos], -French, -Gallic 
(tsa), -German (-ism), -Greek, -Hindoo, -Jew, 
-Laconian [Gr. pirodrdnen), -Peloponnesian, -Poll, 
-Lolish, -Slav, -Tenton (-isnt), -Turk (-ish, -tsut), 
- Yankee (-ist), -Zionist, etc. Among hnmorous 
nonce-words are philo-destructiveness, -financitive, 
Soxhuntingness, -legislativeness, in ridicule of the 
phrenological philoprogenitiveness. Also Phil- 
archaist (-A:1ke,ist) [see Arciaist, and cf, Gr. 
ptddgxacos], a lover of what is ancient, an anti- 
quary. Philhi:ppio a. (Gr, izmor horse: cf. Gr, 
gidsmror), fond of or interested in horses; so 
Phili‘ppy [after philanthropy: cf. Gr. pidinaia], 
love for or kindness to a horse or horses, Philo- 
bru‘tish a., charncterized by love of or kindness to 
the brutes or lower animals; so Philobru‘tist, 
a lover of brutes. Philocalist (filpkalist) [Gr. 
grAdxados, f. wards beautiful], a lover of beauty ; 
so Philo‘caly, love of beauty. Philo‘comal a. 
fef. Gr. @iddxopos, f. xéun hair), characterized by 
ove of or nttention to the hair, Philocubist 
es quddxuBos fond of dice (Aristophanes)], a 
over of dice-play. Philocynio (-si‘nik) (Gr. 
xvov, xuv- dog: see CyNic; after Pisilontarapel a, 
loving dogs, fond of dogs; sd. a lover of dogs ; 
so Philocy'nical a.; Philo‘cynism, Philo‘oyny, 
love of dogs. Philodemio oo a, (Gr. 
pirddnpos, f. dfjpos he peep oving the people. 
Philode-ndrist (cf. Gr. pidddevdpos esos, 
f, 8év8por tree], a lover of trees. Philoepiorcian 
(-epl,fusiiin) a. [Gr. émopsia false oath], loving 
false oaths. Philofelist (filpfilist) [L. é/cs, 
-25 cat], a lover of cats. Philo-galist [Gr. yadén, 
ad pole-cat, taken as = cat], = prec. Philo- 


PHILO-. 


philanthropic and the — real of Lord Harrowby 
and Lord Monot-Temple, ¢ 1843 M. J. Hiccins Ess. (4875) 


| 87, I admired my ingenious friend's *philo-cynical treat 


| ticular bull-dog. 


ga'strio a. [Gr. yaornp belly], loving the stomach, | 


indalging the appetite. Philogenitive (-dze‘nitiv) 
a, [see GENITIVE], inclined to procreation, or to 
sexual indulgence; hence Philoge'nitiveness. 
Philokle‘ptio a. (Gr. xAémrnx robber], fond of 
thieves or robbers, 
black] o negrophile. Philomuse (fi'lomizz) a, 
[Gr. prAdpovaos], loving the Muses. Philonolst 
(filpnoyist) (Gr. vdos, vovr mind, understanding], a 
lover of knowledge. +Philoplu‘tary [cf. Gr. pidd- 
mAovros], a lover of wealth; so +Philopluto‘nioa. 
(erron, for *phéloplutic), loving wealth. Pnhilo- 
po'gon [Gr. méyow beard], a lover of beards, 
Philopole'mic a. [cf. Gr. pidondAeyos, f. médenos 
war], fond of war or strife; so Philopole'mical a. 
Philopo'rnist [cf. Gr. piAdmopvos, f. xépvy harlot], 
1 lover of harlots. Philorohida‘ceous a., fond 
of orchids, 
ptropuss, f, pus, dpvid- bird], fond of birds. Philo- 
thaumaturgic (-pOmitd-adgik) a, [see Tnavsra- 
turcic), loving works of wonder. Philotheism 
(filopzjiz’m) [cf. Gr. piAddeos, f. eds God], love 
of God; so Phi'lotheist, a lover of God; hence 
Philothei‘stioa. | Philoxygenous (-pksidz/nas) 
a., having an affinity for oxygen (ods.), Philozoio 


(-z0ik) a. [Gr. (Gor animal, after philanthropic], | 


loving or showing kindness to animals ; so Philo- 
zo‘ist (erron. -zooniat), a lover of animals, 

1897 Current Hist. (Boftalo, N.Y.) VI. 224 The *Phil- 
african Liberators’ League is an association .. lo work for 
the eatinction of the African slave trade. 1780 Studen? 1. 
42 The *Phil-Arabians think that..theirs (Arabic]..may be 


Philome'lanist [Gr. pedav- | 


Philornithio (-pini*pik) @ [cf. Gr. | 


made very instrumental] in illustrating the present Hebrew | 


text, 2652 Urnqunart aida Wks, (1834) 211 New Palestine, 
as the Kirkomanetick *Philarchaists would have it [Scotland] 
called, 1820 E.vaminer No, 612. 1/1 Ready lo put n grave 
panegyrical face on his elderly Odes and *philaristocracy. 
1864 Tarvetvan Compet. Wallah (1866) 14 The *Phil- 
athletic clnh at Harrow. tic Sat, Rev. 13 Dee. 672/1 
Every sport known to the philathletic Briton. 1886 Vorld 
24 Feb, 1: The state-carriage horses..excited much admira- 
tion ina very *philhippic population. 1861 Longman's List 
Oct., HymnologiaChristiana: Psalms and Hymns... Selected 
or Contrihuted by *Philhymnic Friends. 1799 E. Du Bots 
Piece Family Biog. 11. 146 The old Welchman in_ pure 
*philippy, took his horse ont of the road. 18g0 Gaore 

reece WL. xi, (1862) V. 343 The tone of feeling in Lesbos had 
been found to be decidedly *philo-Athenian, 1856 Detamen 
Fl. Gard. (1861) Pref., To volunteer as gate-opever to other 
fields of *"Philobotanic Literature. 1824 Benrnam Afenr. & 
Corr, Wks, 1843 X. 543, I am glad to hear your master has 
turned *Philo-Votanist at last. 1826 Sporting Mag. XVAII. 
137 These days of *philo-hrutish refinement. 2rd. XVII. 
124 The *Philobrutists may carry their humanity too far. 
1861 J. Brown Here Subs, (1862) 353 This poor. .creatnre 
was n *philocalist: he had a singular love of flowers and of 
beautiful women. 1891 Saé, Nev. 24 Jan, 113/27 His '*philo- 
caly’ is..destitute of vigonr. 1827 Syo, Smirn Hés. (2859) 
11, 2/1 If.,the apothecary, the dru gist, and the physician, 
all called upon him ta abandon his *philocathartic pro- 

nsities. 1893 Swinavanr Stud. Prose 4 Poetry (1894) 108 

he *philocatholic whiggery of Macaulay and ‘Tom Moore. 
1869 Daily Tel. 14 Jan. 5/4 To consider the present state of 
the *philocomal art. 1822 T, Mircuet Arvisteph. 11. 179 
whey there—hist ie Tphiloce ea eo ‘d. be 

loors Live Byron (1833) LL. 143 note, You, who are one o 
the *philocynic sect. 1887 Saf. New. zt May 9730/2 Tha 


with Mr, William Sykes. 1865 Spectator 4 Mar. 240/2 
Miss Baker's *philocynism rose into a passion for a par- 
1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 478 Our 
4 = ee develo itself at the earliest possible period. 
1870 LowELt Study Wind. 44 This. .doestoo much mischief 
to the trees for a *philodendrist to take unmixed pleasure 
in, 184x J. T. Hewterr Parish Clerk 1. 10% The organ of 
*philo-tlestructiveness wonld lave been found strongly 
developed. 1833 #raser's Mag. VIII. 4z James Smiths may 
indced be well called a *philo-dramatic poet. 1817 CoLe- 
nince Biog. Lit, axiii. (1882) 274 The enlightened and 
Patriotic assemblage of *philodramatists, 1838 G.S. Fabra 
fnguiry 139 They must hove borrowed their "phildepiorcian 
maxim from some lurking remnant of tho Prisciflianists, 
who flourished in Spain in the time of Augustine. a 1843 
Soutney Doctor, Fragms. (x848) 681/2 ‘Whe Lanreate, Dr. 
Sonthey, who is known to be a ‘philofelist, and confers 
honours npon his Cats according to their services. Jdid. 
684/2 He made himself acqnainted with all the philofelists 
of the family, 1831 — in Q, Rev. XLIV. 277 A monn. 
ment .. of Jeremy's philosophico-*philofelon philanthropy. 
Bag Blackw, AMlag. XXVI. 743 Never having heard 
of a *philo-financitive bump, we fear it can be nothin, 
better than acqnisitiveness, 1828 Sforting Mag. XXII. 
271 An impression on the organ of * filodetianiite 
ness..not very easily to be effaced. 1894 in Dasly A’ews 
Nov. 5/6, 1 believe he is not so mnch *philo-French as 
tussophobe. x821 Sourney Let/. (1856) 11. z40 Vou, 
Grosvenor, who are a *philogalist, and therefore understand 
more of cat nature than has ever been attained by the most 
rofonnd naturalists. 1870 Daily A’ews 19 Nov., Mr. Car- 
yle's fierce philo-Germanism is as dangerous a sentiment 
as the blind *philo-Gallicism against which he lifts u 
his voice. bef De Quincey Spanish Nun ia, Wit 
these *philo-garlic men Kate took her departure, 1884 
West. Daily Press 16 Dec. 7/3 The *philogastric pro- 
ensities of boys. 1816 Genél. vag. LXXXVI. 1. 255 Ifhe 
€ given to mystery, Or fond of individuality, Or “philo. 
genitive, or whatsoe’er His passion be. 1823 Byxon Vaan 
xt axii, 1 say, methinks that ‘*Philo-genitiveness' Might 
meet from men a little more forgiveness. 1852 Fraser's 
Afag. XLII, 482 No sentimental *philo-Hindoo. 1865 Pai? 


| Madi G. 22 June g What will the Italian Government say 


to such a “philokleptic proceeding on onr part? 1Bg0 Gaota 
Greece \t. \xi, (1862) V. 345 The active *philo-Laconian 
party, 1833 Fraser's Mag. V1. 733 Sawing through your 
organ of “philolegislativeness, ¢1670 SETTLE in schon 
Vin J On Papen (178) 11. 36 Poor Robin, or any other of the 
“philomathematicks, wonld have given him satisfaction in 
the point. 1700 Moxon Math. Dict. 67 The Philo-Mathe- 
matick Reader. 1934 Berkerey Analyst Query 55 Those 
*philomathematical physicians, anatomists, ond dealers in 
theanimal economy. 1833 De Quincey Aev. Greece Wks. 
1867 X. 120 note, The original (or *Philomuse society)... 
adopted literature for its ostensible object. 1811 Busny 
Dict. Mus. (ed. 3), “Phitomusical, 1752 H. Waveotr Lett. 
fo Montagu \, A true born Englishman and aN es Sacks 
r61a 'T. ieee (ét¢e) *Philomythie, or *Philomythologie, 
wherein Outlandish Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, are Taught 
to Speake True English. x Coreripce Lett, fo R. 
Sharp (x895) 448 Philologists, *Philonoists, Physiophilists, 
keen hunters after knowledge and science. 1850 Gaotz 
Greece w. \xi, (1862) V. 343 The *philo-Peloponnesian party. 
1828 Soutuey Epistle to A. Cunningham 336 Who in all 
forms Of pork, baked, roasted, toasted, boil‘d or broil'd,.. 
Profess myself a genuine *Philopig. a1876 M. Cottns Pen 
Sé. {1879} IL. 7z He likes to outdo his *philoplntonic 
brethren in his wife's rank and silks, in the splendonr of his 
Len oe ae Vang. Poet. 1 Dec., ye 1841 1), 
300/2 A multitode of poetasters, poctitoes, parcel-poets, poet- 
apes, and *philo-poets. 1875 Ree Burton Gorilla L. (1876) 
I. 205 Whatever absurdity in hair may be demanded by the 
trichotomists and jPilllopegons of modern Europe. 1794 
T. Tavtor Pausantas U1. 242 She (Minerval is calle 

+. *Philopolemic, as uniformly ruling over the opposing 
natures which the world contains. 1827 Svp. Smitn Vs, 
(3859) II. 127/2 The increasing arrogance of the Americans, 
and our own *philopolemical folly. 1893 Swinsvane Stud. 
Prose & Poetry (x894) 122 To the mealy-mouthed modern 
*philopornist the homely and hardy method of the old poet 
+smay seem rongh and brutal. 1896 A. B. Bavce in £x- 


| positor Sept. 225 They called Him a drunkard, a glutton 


and n *philo-publican. 1884 [orld z Apr. 6 A *phil 
orchidaceous peer. 186a /dis July 78g The smart game-bags 
and neat bird-cages testify at least to the *philornithic taste 
of the natives in one direction or another. 1888 J. H. 
Oveaton & Exiz. Woansw. Chr, Wordsworth 387 The love 
which you, so noble, so *philorthodox, so philhellenic, have 
displayed. 1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 2/2 We see the real 
cause..and realire some hidden dangers which have nothing 
to do with *Philo-Slavism or Slavo-philism, 1862 Lowent. 
Biglow 2’, Ser. 1. 80 The thing was done, the tails were 
cropped, And home each “philotadpole hopped. 1891 
Aasorr Philomythus ix. 235 Useless to the *philothauma- 
turgic soul, 1870 Swinavanr Ess. §& Stud, (1875) 8z Bande- 
laire always kept in mind that Christinnity..was not znd 
conld not be a creature of philanthropy or *philotheism, 
but of church and creed. 182g Lanpor frag. Conv. Wks, 
1853 I. 506/1 Polemics can never be philosophers or *philo- 
theists. 3843 Soutuny Doctor cexiii. (x848) 577 The 
speculation, or conception {as the * Philotheistic philosopher 
himself called it) of Giordano Bruno, 1 10 CoLmaipce 
Friend (1818) 11], 176, 1 distinguish, first, those whom yon 
indeed may call *Philotheorists, or Phitotechnists, or Practi- 
cians, and secondly those whom alone you may rightly 
denominate Philosophers, as knowing what the science of 
all these branches oF science is. 1838 New Monthly Mag. 
LIV, 132 Mr. Urquhart..is n *philo.Tork. 1695, Ectectie 
Mag. Oct. 565 Au anti-Russian and *philo-Turkish policy. 
1799 Bropors Contrib, Phys. & Aled. Knowl, 223 Should it 
badiscovered that ozygen enters into their composition the 
terms "philoxygenous and misoxygenous must be changed. 
1818 Syp. Sith in Lady Holland Jens. (x855) 1L 166, 1.. 
believe that lam to the full as much a *Philoyankeeist as 
you are. 1897 19/4 Cent. Oct. 628 The *Philo-Zionists 
recognise the mission: but they recognise the Ml oo 
well. 1868 Daily News 15 Oct., The iety. .is animate 
by, as we canoot say philanthropic, let us say ee 
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motives, 1887 Huxiey £ss., Progr. Sc. 1, 122 Unless the 
fanaticism of philozoic sentiment overpowers the voice of 
humanity. 1831 Z.xarniner 219/2 That *philozoonist wonld 
certainly have introduced into his hill against ‘cruelty to 
animals’ a special clause. 1899 Pop. Sct. Monthly May 
140 Inconsistent *philozoists. — F 

‘Philobiblic (filebi'blik), a. [f. Gr. guadd- 
BiBdos fond of books (f. gido- PHILO- + BiBdos 
book) + -Ic.] Fond of books; devoted to litera- 
ture. Cf. Pki/obzb/ox, name of book by R. de Bary, 
1344, and of a modern society. So Philobi‘blian 
@.; Philobiblist, a lover of books. (AI! more 
or less stonce-wad's.) 

1755 Conotssexr No. 86 P 2 My method has since been 
to visit the Philobiblian libraries, so: J. Cove (#7t/e) Biblio- 
graphical .. Tour ..to the Library of a Philobiblist. 1845 
Lo. CampazLe Chancellors (1857) 1. xiii. 200, I am rather 
surprised that a ‘De Bary’ club has not yet been established 
by Philobiblists. 1864 Bonn Bibtiogy Manual (Lowndes) 

1. 82 Philobiblon Society. Composed of Persons inter- 
ested in the History, Collection, or Pecuiiarities, of Books. 
Instituted in London, 1853. 1885 Sfectator 23 May 676 
Jt has been known in s hilebiblic circles..for some years. 

Philobi‘blical, a. [f. as prec. + -au: in 
sense b, after Jid/ical.] a. = prec. b. Devoted 
to the study of the Bible. 

1880 Encyel, Brit. X1. 475(t {Hermann von der Hardt] 
had founded at_Leipsic a philobihlical society, with the 
object of determining the sacred text. 1896 Béackiw. Alag. 
Mar. 253 The philobiblical physician has always his favourite 
prescription. 

Philobotanic to -dendrist: see Puino-. 

| Philodendron (filodendrn). B07. Also-um. 
[mod.L. (Schott 1830), a. Gr. piddderdpor, neuter 
of gidddevSpos fond of trees (f. gido- PHILO- + 
3év8pov tree), in reference to its climbing upon 
trees.] A genus of tropical American climbing 
shrubs (N. O. Aracez), some species of which are 
cultivated as stove-plants. 

1897 F. W. Burawcr Profag. Cull. Pl. 190 Some hybrid 
Philodendrons and Anthurinms. 1 Ropway Guiana 
Wilds 28 Everywhere were long cords dangling from the 
rosettes of philodendrums, which had to be waved aside. 

Philode:spot. rare. [ad. Gr. gidodéon0r-os 
adj., loving one’s master, f. @iAo- PHILO- + Seandr ys 
master; in b. directly f, PHino- + Despot.} +a. 
(See quot. 1656.) Ods. rare, b. One who favours 
despots or despotism (quot. 1796). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., PAilodespot.., he that loveth his 
Master, 1796 Cotertpce in Mrs. Sandford 7. Poole & 
Friends (1838) 1. 140 As bad as the most..rampant Philo- 
despot could wish in the moment of cursing. 

Philodine (fi-lddain). Zoo/, [f. Pxito- + Gr. 
dives whirling, rotation.] A rotifer of the genus 
Philodina or family Philodinide. So Philodi-nid; 
Philodi-noid ¢., resembling this family. 

1883 H. J. Stack in Knowledge 15 June 358/2 The Philo. 
dines, of which the common Rotifer, 2. vulgaris, is the 
most abundant. 1895 funk's Stand. Dict., Philodinid.. 
Philodinoid, 

Philodox (fi'lédgks). rare. [ad. Gr. pAddog-os 
adj. (Plato), loving fame or glory, f. @iAo- Pulto- 
+ 8dfa glory (also opinion, etc.).] Properly, One 
who loves fame or glory; but taken (after orthodox) 
ass One who loves his own opinion; an argument- 
ative or dogmatic person. So Philodo*xical a, 

1603 Frorio Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 303 No people are 
Jesse Philosophers..than Platoes Philodoxes, or lovers of 
their owne opinions. 18s2 Davies & Vaucuan tr. Plato's 
Republic v, (1866) 196 Philodoxical rather than philosophical, 
that is to say, lovers of opinion rather than lovers of 
wisdom. 1872 Noncon/, 27 Mar. 36/2 The lover of argu- 

° 


ment, the philodox—lo revive an old word—..is less likely 
to listen to it. 


Philo-dramaticto-Germanism: see Puito-. 
Philogenesis, -genetio, etc, erron, ff. Puyto-. 
Philograph (fi'légraf). [f£ Gr. gcdo- Prito- 
+ ~ypados writing, writer, delineator.] A device 
for facilitating tbe pecnctioa ofan outline drawing. 
1892 Echo 9 Feb. 2/4 By the use of an instrument called 
the ‘ Philograph', an absolutely correct representation can 
be obtained of any organic form. 1892 G. Harr Sfer. 
80 Years \xviii. 292 Photographs in m early days were not 
in use, so philographs must he produced in their stead. 
1894 Times 1 Mar, 6/5 The philograph, in which an exact 
pictore was sketched on glass or celluloid of the objects 
seen through it, was useful and accurate, and excellent in 


its perspective, 
tPhilogro-bolise, v. Ods. rare. [ad. F, 
philogroboliser.| (See quot.) 


1653 Urquuarr Radelais wt x, All-to-be-dunced and philo- 

grobolised in their braines, 
_Philogynist (fily-dginist). [f. Gr. graoyty-ns, 
in pl. ~yuvai-es, fond of women, gidoyuwia love 
of women, f. gido- + yur woman.] A lover or 
admirer of women. So Philogynwcic (-i'sik), 
Philo'gynous a/js., fond of women; Philo‘gyny 
(also irreg. Philogyne-ity), love of women. 

1870 Sat, Kev. 2 July 24/2 The philanthropic or *philo- 
gynacic brain of one of the most benevolent of mortals. 1884 
V. & Q. 6th Ser. X. 277, 1 wonld object to much of phi- 
lanthropy, but I must say that snch *philogyneily as this 
closely borders on the ridiculous. 1865 Huxtey Lay Serm, 
(1870) ax ‘There are cee eraats as fanatical as any ‘miso- 
gynists , 1892 M. O'Connoa Morris A/emint p. xxxv, Dean 

wift was most *philogynous. 1623 Cocxeram, *PAyioginic, 
a doating on women. 1784 Fir.pino Jonathan Wild. x, 
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We will. .draw a curtain over this scene, from that philogyny 
which isin ns. 1892 Pal/ Alad/ G. 25 Feb. 2/t False dema- 
goguy and seatimmental philoeyny. . 

Philo-Hindoo, Philokleptie, etc.: see PHILO-. 

Philologaster (filglogsesta1). sovce-wd. [f. 
L. patlolog-us (see below) + -astER.] A petty or 
would-be philologist. So Philologa‘stry, petty 
or blundering philology. 

1880 F. Hatt in 1972 Cent. Sept. 442 The doings of American 
philologasters are, in truth, a curions study. 1893 — in 
Nation (N. Y.) 16 Feb., He is qnite capable of such an 
enormity of philologastry. 

Philologer (filplédza1). [f. Poitoocy + -En: 
cf. astrologer.] 

1. = PuiLoLocist 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1588 J. Harvey Dise. Probt. 63 Antiquaries, philologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned disconrere 1659 Heviin 
Examen Hist... 129 John Selden, of the Inner Temple,.. 
that renown’d Humanitian and Philologer, sometime a 
Commoner of this House. 1706 Puituirs, PAiioioger, an 
Humanist, a Man of Letters. 1847 J. W. Donatoson Vind, 
Protest, Pring. 9 All peas educated and impartial 
philologers would derive, from a careful examination of the 
whole Jewish and Christian Scriptures, the views which we 
have now set forth respecting the person of the Deity. 

2. = PHILOLGOIST 2. 

1660 Howett Lexicon Pref, heading, To the tru Philologer, 
Touching the English (or Saxon) with the three Sororian 
Toungs, French, Italian, and Spanish. 1755 Jounson, PAi- 
lologer, one whose chief study is language; a grammarian; 
acritick. 1840 Arnotp Zeé. in Stanley Live (1858) IL. 174 
Donaldson, the author of the new Cratylus, and almost ike 
ony Englishman who promises, I think, to be a really good 
philologer. 1882 Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1.83 The word 
* American ', as applied to language, means, in the mouth of 
2 comparative philologer, the native languages of the 


American Continent. . 

Philologian (filolévdziin), [f. L. pAilologia 
PHILOLOGY + -aN.] = PHILOLOGIST 2. 

1830 Pusey //ist, Eng. 1. x.349 Philologians we have perhaps 
not a few, and not unlearned, 1844 J. Cairns Let. in Lie 
viii. (1895) 165 The brothers Grimm, the philologians. 1869 
Farrar Fam, Speech ii. (1873) 42 The researches of the 
philologian into dead and existing tongnes, E 

Philologic (filolg dik), @ fad. mod.L. phivo- 
logte-us, f. phtlologia: see -1c. Cf. F. philologigne 
(1668 in Hatz.-Darm.),] = aext. 

1669 Gate Crt, Gentites 1. Introd. 2 Their choisest Notions 
and Contemplations, both Philologic and Philosophic. 1776 
Burney //fst. Afus, 1. 225 note, The common foundation 
of most modern philologic systems, etymologies. 1847 De 
Quincey Seeret Soc. Suppl. Note, Wks. VI. 305 Deposi- 
taries of all the erndition—archaologic, historic, and phi- 
lologic—by which a hidden clue could be sought. 


Philological (filolgdzikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.) Of, pertaining to, concerned with, or de- 
voted to the study of, philology (in the wider or, 


now ustrally, the restricted sense; see PHILOLOGY), 

16ar Be. Movntacu Diairtée 9 You are much vpon the 
by, to bring in your Philologicall obsernations, 1659 Br. 
Watton Consid, Considered 230 Thongh the controversy 
[about the Hebrew pon) be in itself grammatical, or 
philological, yet it had its rise from a question theological. 
1741 Watts Lutprov, Alind 1. xx. § 26 ‘Those studies which 
are wont to be called philological, such as history, langnage, 
grammar, rhetoric, aaa and criticism. 1497 Monthly 
Mag. 111. 486 The Philological Society, at Bath, for edu- 
cating and placing ont the sons of poor clergymen and 
mechanics {instituted in “f 2) 1832 (ft/e) Philological 
Museum [Contents of Vol. I] On the names of the Days of 
the Week. On the number of Dramas ascribed to Sophocles. 
On the early lonic Philosophers. 184a Proc. PAilol. Soc. 1. 
7 The author considered the adoption of an improved 
system of orthography by the Editors of the Philological 

ournal (Camb, 1832) an example worthy of imitation on 
the part of the Philological Society. 185 D. Witson Pref, 
Ann, (1863) [[. iv. i, 185 Philological relations traceable 
between Cyinri and Gael. 3 

Hence Philologically adv., in accordance with 
or in relation to philology. 

1642 Peacnam Compl. Gent. (1661) 263 See learned Hitron. 
Afercurialis in his books De Arte Gymnasiica: where this 
matter is fully handled, both Physica We and Philologically. 
1794 Matias Purs. Lit, (1798) 332 There is no passage.. 
which will not at last admit of such an_ illustration or 
explanation, I_mean philologically or critically, as may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men, 1884 yh. D. ‘Traw. 
in Ifacm, Mag. Oct. 442/1, | have never yet met a man.. 
who was philologically qualified for a seat on the bench. 

Philologist (filglédzist), [f. Pumwozoay (?or 
Gr. ptAddoy-os) + -18T.] A person versed in or 
devoted to philology, 

1. One devoted to learning or literature; a lover 
of letters or scholarship; a learncd or literary 
man; a scholar, ess. a classical scholar. Now 
dess usual (cf. PHILOLoGY 1). 

1648 E. Sparke in Shute's Sarah & Hagar Pref. bj, For 
his Method, let no nice Philologist distaste it, as too Calvin- 
istical. a1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts, Plants Script. § 25 
Why the Rods and Staffs of the Princes were chosen for 
this decision Philologists will consider. 1799 Mrs, J. West 
Tale Y Times 111, 388 Philologists dispute the revealed 
will of God. 1841 Spatoine /éaly § 72. Is7. 1. 125 This 
labour. .is least irksome to the professed philologist, who, in 
the purity of the style and the bold structure of the versifi« 
cation, can forget the weary barrenness of the matter. 

. A person versed in the science of language ; 
a stadent of language; a linguistic scholar. 

1716 M, Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Diss. Drama 12 He 
pass'd for an Excelling Philologist, especially as to the 
Greek Roots. ah Baretri Fourn, /~ London V. 160 Old 
Facciolati the philologist. 1865 ‘I'vtor Aarly /list, Alan, 
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ii, 15 We know so little about the origin of language, 
that even the greatest philologists are forced..to avoid the 
subject altogether. 1865 Max MULtER Chis (1880) J. i. 21 
The Comparative Philologist ignores altogether the division 
of languages according to their locality. 

Philologize (filplédzgaiz), v. rare. [f. Gr 
Ptrddoy-o8 + -1ZE.] tztr. To play the philologist ; 
to deal in philology (i.e. cither literary scholar- 
ship, or linguistic science), Also ¢vazs. to bring 
tuto some condition by philologizing. 

1664 Evetyn Syfoa i. vi, It is not here that I design to 
enlarge, as those who have philologiz'’d on this occasion d¢ 
Sycophantis, and other curious Criticismes, 1868 Contemp, 
Rev. VII. 7 1t cannot be criticized or philologized into 
nothingness, like written record. 1877 F. HALL On -ad/e and 
retiable as, 1 bave spoken of the unscientific philologizing 
which has recently become so rife. 

Also 


Philologue (fi'ldlgg). rare. 7 -log, 
-loge. [a. F. pkzlologue (Rabelais 16th c.), ad. L. 
philolog-us man of letters, a. Gr. prAdAoy-os: see 
PHILOLOOY.] = Puitonocist. Also attrib, or 


adj, (quot. 1611) = PHILOLOGICAL, 

1594 R. Asntev tr. Loys fe Roy 110b, Philologves or 
serchers of antiquitie, and proprietie of tongnes. 1611 Cap 
MAN Paneg. Verses to Coryat's Crudities, To the Philologe 
Reader. 1646 Gitrespie Alalé Audis A iij, Great philologs 
will tell him that wa/edico is taken in a good sense as well 
as ina bad. 1653 Urquuart Radeiats Prol. (Reldg.) 17 
Homer,..the paragon of all philologues. 1851 Cartyte 
Sterling \. iv. (1872) 29 One cannot. conceive of Sterling as 
a steady dictionary philologne, 186a R. G, Latnam Elem. 
Comp. Phitol. 11. 1. 704 The effect of some piolalceted force 
which it is the business of philologues to elucidate. 


Philology (fillédzi). [In Chaucer, ad, L. 
patlologia; in 17\hc. prob. a. F. phkilologie, ad. L. 
phtlologia, a. Gr. pidodoyia, abstr. sb. from didd- 
Aoyos fond of speech, talkative; fond of discussion 
or argament ; studious of words ; fond of learning 
and literature, literary; f. piAo- PHILO- + Ad-yos 
word, speech, etc.] 

1. Love of learning and literature; the study of 
literature, in a wide sense, including grammar, 
literary criticism and interpretation, the relation of 
literature and written records to history, etc. ; 
literary or classical scholarship; polite learning. 
Now rare in genera/ sense. 

[¢1386 Cuaucrr Alerch. 7. 490 Hoold thou thy pees thou 

te Marcian That writest vs that ilke weddyng marie Of 
ire Philologie and hym, Mercurie, (Martianus Capella, 
sth cent. wrote ‘ De nuptiis Philologiz et Mercurii'.)] 

1614 SeLoen Titles Hon. Ded. Aij, This of Mine dealing 
with Verunt chiefly, in ntatter of Storie and Philologie. 1637 
Hevun Antid. Lincoin, 1. 108 Your Grammer learning 
being showne, we most next take a turne in your Divine 
and Theologicall Philology. a166x Furter Worthies i 
(1662) 26 Philology properly is Terse and Polite Learning, 
weelior literatura... But we take it in the larger notion, as 
inclusive of all human liberal Studies. 1669 Gate Cré. 
Gentiles t1. x. 50 Philologie, mecordine to its original, and 

rimitive import..implies an universal Jove, or respect to 
Bortan Literature. 1776 G. Camvarie Philos Rhet.1.1.y. 
125 All the branches of philology, such as history, civil, 
ecclesiastic,and literary: grammar, languages, jurisprudence, 
and criticlsm., 18:8 Hattam Mid. Ages 1x. ii, Philology, or 
the principles of good taste, degenerated through the preva- 
lence of school-logic. 1892 Athenaunt 25 Jone 8:6/1 The 
face that philology is not a mere inatter of grammar, but is 
in the largest sense a master-science, whose duty is to 
Present to us the whole of ancient life, and to give archxology 
its just place hy the side of literature. 

+ 2. Rendering Gr. g:Acdoyia love of talk, speech, 
or argument (as opposed to ¢iAccopia love of 


-wisdom, philosophy). Ods. 

1623 Cocueram, Phy/lologie, Jove of much habling. 1654 
WuttLock Zootomia 195 Whereas hee [Seneca} complaineth 
Philosophy was turned into Philology; may not we too 
sadly complain, most of our Christianity is become Dis- 
coursive noise? 1678 R. L’Estrance Seaeca’s Mor, (1702) 
387 By which Means Philosophy is now turn'd to Philology. 

8. Spec. (in mod, use) The study of the stracture 
and development of language; the science of lan- 
guage; lingaistics. (Really one branch of sense 1.) 

Comparative Philology: see COMPARATIVE 1b, 

1716 M. Davirs Athen, Brit. 111, 102 Harduin has there 
several erudite Remarks upon Philology: especially upon 
the Pronunciation and Dialects of the Greek Tongue. 1748 
Hartiey Oésery Afan 1. iii. 353 Philology, or the Know. 
ledge of Words, and their Significations. 1838 Wrsninc 
(ithe) Manual of Comparative Philology. 1843 H. H. 

Witson in Proc. Philo. Soc. {. 22 The publication of the 

ammar of the late Sir Charles Wilkins constitutes an 
important era in the annals of Sanskrit philology. 1852 
Buackis Stud, Lang. 7 Philology unfolds the genesis of 
those laws of apace: which Grammar contemplates as & 
finished result. 

Philomath (fi'lémxp). Now rare. [ad. Gr. 
grAopabys fond of learning, f. g:Ao- PliILo- + pad-, 
root of pavédy-ev to lear: cf. MATHEMATIC.) 
A lover of learning; a student, esp. of mathematics, 
nataral philosophy, and the like; formerly popu- 
larly applied to aa astrologer or prognosticator. 

a1643 W. Caatwricnt /oves Convert ww. ii, 1 hate a 
scholar:.. I'm only a Philomath, sweet Lady. 1 gee Ue 
Love for L. uv, An Entertainment for all the hilomaths, 
and Students in Physick and Astrology,in and about London. 
175t Cnesterr. Left. (1774) ILI. ccxii. 132 Ask my friend, 
L’Abbé Sallier, to recommend to you some meagre philo- 
math to teach you a little cern a astronomy. 1755 
Connoisseur No. 99 > 1 Complete Ephemerides &c. drawn, 
up by Partridge .. and the rest of the sagacions body of 
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Philamaths and Astrologers. 1873 Doran Lady oflast Cent, 
vit. 192 The aged philomath might have been the original 
of the legendary mathematician. ; 

So Philoma:thio [ = I. pitlomathique}, Philo- 
ma‘thical ad/s., devoted to learning; of, pertain- 
ing to, or consisting of ‘philomaths’ (in quot. 
1828, ‘mathematical’); also, astrological; Philo- 
mathy (filemipi) (Gr. piAopddea, -paia], love 
of or devotion to learning. (All now raze.) 

1797 Monthly Afag. 111. 46a Girod Chantrans read late} 
tothe *Philomathic Society of Paris, an observation when 
be had made on the conferva bullosa, 1839 Laov Lyttox 


Cheveley (ed. 2) 1. x. az His work ...was meant to be | 


statistical, philological,..philomathic, and political. 1709 


Steen Tatler No. 11 P55 Partridge..isdead and gone, who | 


-*Philomathical as he was, could not read his own Destiny. 
3828 1. C. Croxer Fairy Lee. S, lreland 1. 86 Too much 
whiskey .. might occasional a prevent his walking the 
ceaiked line with perfect philomathical accuracy. 1623 
Cocneram, *Phylomathic, tbeloue oflearning. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 17 Sept. 5/6 With a pure view to philomathy, 
I should much like some veracious ‘average’ hushand to 
inform your readers what he does. .to alleviate the insuffer- 
able monotony. .of the 1S domesticated wife. a 

Philomel (f'lomel), Philomela (filomili). 
poet. Forms: 5-6 phylomene, 6 Philumene; 6 
Philomele, 7- Philomel ; 6-Philomela. [a. I’. 
patloméle, ad. L. philoméla, a. Gr. ptdopydra the 
nightingale, supposed to be f. ¢tAo- PaiLo- + pédos 
song, with vowel lengthened; but cf. peAdundros 
fond of apples. The early form in -rene appears 
to have been due to some error.) A poetic name 
for the nightingale. (In later use always ns proper 
name, with capital P, usually with reference to the 
ancient myth of Philomela metamorphosed into a 
nightingale. Hence properly feminine, and involv- 
ing the error of attributing song to the hen bird.) 

(¢x385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 2274 That Philomene his wyfes 
saster myghte On Proigne hys wyfe but oues haue a syght. 
1390 Gowen Conf 11. 3a6 The ferst into a nyhtingale Was 
5C ape and that was Punomene! 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
cx, Valike the cukkow to the phylomene. 1576 GascoiGNE 
Philomene 129 To vuderstande the notes of Phylomene (For 
so sbe hight, whom thou calst Nightingale). 1579 Srenser 
Sheph. Cal, Nov. 141 And Philomele her song with teares 
doth steepe. 1593 — Soames 475 But I will wake aud 
sorrow all tbe night With Philumeue, my fortune to deplore. 
3599 Pass. Pilgr. xv, While Philomela sits and sings. 
3634 Mitton /¢ Pens. 56. @1639 Wotton Descr. Spring 
12 The Groves already did refoyce In Philomels triumphiu. 
voyce. ¢1790 CowPeR Catharina vi, By Philomel’s annua 
note To measure the life that she leads. 1798 Coneripce 
Wightingale 39 O'er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains, 

ence +Philome‘lian a. poet. Ods., pertaining 
to the nightingale. 

16ar QuaaLes Argalus & P. igee) aor The winged 
choristers of night .. sweetly warbling out Their philo- 
melian air. . 

Philomot, obs. erroneous form of Fitesor. 

Philomuse, Philomystic, etc. : see Putto-. 

Philonian (failowniin),a. (ad. L. Phtvonian- 
us, f, Philo, -6n-enz, ad. Gr. Pidov, a man’s name: 
see -AN.] Of or pertalning to the Jewish philo- 
sopher Philo, who flourished at Alexandria about 
the hegInning of the Christian era. So Philonio 

(failonik) @., in same sense; Philonisin (foi‘lon- 
iz'm), the system of Philo; Phi-lonist, a follower 
of Philo; Phiclonize zv. rnér., to imitate Philo. 

1874 me. Relig. 11. 11. i. 288 The *Philouian Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 1892 E, P. Banzow Regui Evang. 51 

Hebraic, Philonian or Guostic teaching. 1854 Emerson 
Lett, & So. Aints, Quot, & Orig, Wks. (Bohn) IIL. aiq 
Reverence .. claimed for it [the Bible] by the prestige of 

Serie inspiration. r900 R. T. Dacemmonn Afost, 
Teaching vi. a24 The Philonic resolution of Old Testament 
personages, events and rites into philosophic abstractions. 
1883 Athenxum a3 June 793/3 The Egyptian city where 
Platonism and *Philonism had imbued Christianity with a 
peculiar character. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians. lv. (1876) 
tor The discriminative view of heathen philosophy which 
the *Philonists had opened. 1610 Ileacey Sé. Ang. Citie of 
Gad xvi. xx. Vives’ note, 1t was a proverbe, Philo either 
Platonired or Plato*Philonized. 1814 J. Aoams Jes. (1856) 
X. 18 The opinions..appear lo me to resemble the plato- 
nizing Philon, or the philonizing Plato, more than the 
genuine ae of Jgttisn. 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Kelrg. 
Know/, 111. 1834 Either Philo platoaizes, or Plato philo- 
nizes, says Suidas, 

t+Philo‘pater. 04s. rare. 
narwp loving one’s father, or @iAdmarms loving 
one’s fatherland.} A lover of one’s father, or 
(¢ransf.) of one’s country. 

1641 R. Haanis Adner’s Funcrall 21 Wise, Learned, Pious, 
Philosopher, Philopater, and the like. 1643 Payxxe Sov. 
Power Parl. Ded. Aij, Eternally Reaowned Senators, and 
Most cordiall Philo-paters to Your bleeding, dying dearest 
Country. 74/2. 1. Pref. (ed. a) Aijb, The cordiallest En- 
devours, of a reall unmercenary Philo-pater. 

Philoplutary to -pornist; see Pito-. 

Philoprogene-ity. rare—'. [irreg. f. Putto- 

+ L, progeniés Procrxy, with ending of homo- 
Senetly.) Love of progeny or offspring: cf. next. 

1888 Scrence 14 Sept. 124/1 Sezual differentiation, including 
philoprogencity, hybridity, etc. 

Philoprogenitive(fi:lo,prodge-nitiv),a. [irreg. 
f. Paito-+ L. progentt-, ppl. stem of progignere to 
heget + -1vE.] 

1. Inclined to production of offspring; prolific. 
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1866 tr. Slrauss’ New Life Jesus U1. 1. Wii. 41 To assimi- 
late him to the philoprogenitive Gods of the beathen. 1884 
Public Opinion xx July t Its [‘native’ oyster’s] place 
will be taken by the Jess philoprogenitive but not less deli- 
cate bivalve of Baltimore or of Portugal. 

2. Lhrenol. Loving one’s offspring ; of or per- 
cou gite love of offspring. 

3876 H. Srencer Princ. Soctol. 1. xi. (2879) 767 Amon; 
brutes the Ei wee instinct is occasionally suppresse 
by the desire to kill, and even to devour, their young ones. 
1894 D. C, Munzav Making of Novelist 183 The pellet. .hit 
him. .on the philoprogenitive bump, and be swore audibly. 

Phi:loproge‘nitiveness, Phreno/, ([f. as 
prec, +-NESS: sec quot. 1815.] Love of offspring ; 
the instinct or S| of love for one’s children, 
or for children a animals) in general. Its 
organ is located by pie eneoapiete jast above the 
middle of the cerebellum. 

1815 J. G. Sruaznein Physiogn. Syst. Pref, 10, { am 
aware that the name, ought to indicate love of producing 
offspring. As however progeny means offspring; philo- 
progeny, Jove of offspring, an A ce cag ona the 

aculty of producing love of offspring, | have adopted that 
term, 1826 £din, Kev. XLV. 269 Why therefore should 
we not have a separate principle of Philoprogenitiveness ? 
1856 Oumstep S/ave States 425 The uurse was a kiud- 
looking old negro woman, with, uo doubt, philoprogenitive- 
ness well developed. be ea 
Philorchi aceous,-ornithic,ele.: see PHILO-. 

Philosoph, -ophe (f'losgf, -zgf). Obs. or only 
as Fr. Forms: 1 philosoph; 4 filosofe, -zofe, 
-sopho; we philosoph(e. [In OE. ad. L. philo- 
Soph-us, a. Gr. pidécop-os lover of wisdom, philo- 
sopher, f. pidos loving + copdés wise, a sage; in 
ME. a, OF. jilosofe, patlosophe ad. L.] = PHILO- 
SOPHER 1; now often = PHILOSOPHIST 2. 

€893 K. Evraep Oros. mt. vii. § 2 Pam stro[n}gan cyuinge 
& bam gelaredestan philosophe. 1340 Ayend. 77 Alle the 
we clerkes, and be greate filosofes. ap . 126 Filorofes. 
Lbid, 164. 1741 Ramsay Content 404 Two Busbian philosophs 
put in their claims, 1827 Prato Poents (1865) Il. ar4, 1 
danced with a female philosopbe, Who was uot quite a bore. 
1868 W. Wiituan Poents 87 See..superior judges, philo- 


| sophs, Presidents, emerge, dressed in working dresses. 


ence Philoso‘phedom, the domain or realm 


| of philosophs. 


(ad. Gr. gido- | 


os Afise., Diderot (1857) I]. 226 They enter- 
tain their special ambassador in El escptiedor: their lion's- 
provider to furnish spiritual Philosophe-provender. 

+Philo-sophable, «. Obs. rare. [n. OF. 
philosophable, ad. med.L. type *pAtlosophiabilis, f. 
Phtlosopharé: see PHILOSOPHATE.] Able to philo- 
sophize. 

¢1400 tr, Secreta Secret. Gov. Lordsh. oe Panne comes to 
him a strengh shewable, or Philosophahle (/ /%. trans, 
force demostrable ou philosophahle}, pat byholdys shappys 
vndirstandable. 

hilosophaster (filpsofe-ste:). [n.L. pArzo- 
Sophaster, in It. filo-, philosofastro, §. 1. phtlo- 
Soph-us: see -A8TER.] A shallow or psendo-philo- 
sopner) a smatterer or pretender in philosophy, 

rrr Frozio, PArlosqfastro, a smatterer in Philosophy, a 
foolish, pedanticall Philosopbaster. 1650 H. More Oéserv. 
in Euthys. Tri., ete. (656) Superficiall Philosophasters. 
1737 Bracken _Farriery Jmfpr. (1757) 11. 95 A Philo- 
sophaster, or Quack-Doctor. Has Pigeies IF oli * 
Ethics 26 The philosophy of philosophasters and .. the 
moralizing of seotimentalists, 

Hence Philosopha'stering ///.a., acting the 
philosopher, philosophizing pretentiously ; Philo- 
sopha'stry, shallow or psendo-philosophy. 

1897 Q. Rev. Oct. 355 His philosophastering or martial 
Strains are al best nentral. 1904 ene hey in Daily 
Chron, aa Sept. 3/3 You cannot bridge the gulf that a God 
has set hy any philosophastering theory. 1850 Fraser's Mag. 
XLI. 104 A little of the old Jeaven, pedantry ee 
phastry. 1899 M. M.Snetiin Dudlin Rev. July 41 Victories 
over the philosopbast(rly of the Encyclopaedia. 

+Philo'sophate, v. Ods. Also 7 -phat. 
(f. L. ela dt-, ppl. stem of P/rlosophadri to do 
the philosopher, philosophize, f. rv atheyea te see 
Puitosory. Perh. immed. f. F. pAslosopher in 
Montaigne: see -ATE 3 6.] 

1, intr, To reason asa philosopher; to philo- 
sophize. 

1603 Frorio Afontaigne 11. iii. (65 ) 193 If assome say, to 
philosophate be to doubt. 1649 H. Lawrence Sone Con- 
siderations 15 These..perhaps could Philosophate as myste- 
tiously as their neighbours. 1765 Sterne 7'r, Shandy VII. 
xxxvili, So I sat me down upon a bench by the door, philo- 
ans upon my condition, j 

. ¢rans, To philosophize upon (a thing). 

1649 H. Lawrence Some Considerations 34 These Sectaries 
--even 50 Philosophating the Gospel, as they made it [etc.]}. 

Hence + Philosophating vé/. sb. and Ap/. a. 
Also + Philozopha‘tion, philosophizing. 

31644 G. Puatres in Hartlio's Legacy (1655) 204 There need 
no otber or further philosophation coacerning the same. 
1649 H. Lawrence Some Considerations 3 A carnall and 
vaine Philosophating ubout spirituall things. 168: Gian. 
VILL Sadducismets t. (1726) 78 Our Philosophations touching 
an Incorporeal Being. 80a in Spirit Pud. Frais. V1. 24 
gebting. may be associated with [the ideas] of fume an 

nour in our philosophating age | 

Philosopheme (filgsdfim).  [nd. late L. 
Philosophéma (Boethins), a. Gr. gidoedgypa a de- 
monstrative syllogism, philosophical doctrine or 
principle, £. giAocopery to love or pursce know- 


| 


PHILOSOPHER. 


ledge, philosophize, f. piddcop-os : see PniLosorn, ] 
A = osophic conclnsion or demonstration; a 
philosophical statement, theorem, or axiom, 

1678 Gave Crt. Gentiles IIT. 51 An evasion, which not 
only Reason and Scripture but even Pagan Philosophemes 
contradict, 174: Watts lmprov, Mind 1. ix. §a Perhaps 
you may derive some usefu nilgeoprentms or theorems, 
lor your owo efilertainment. 104 W Tayioa in Crit. Rev. 
Ser. ur, III. g40 Only sagas and philosophemas, which .. 
contain no pure history. 1818 J. Brown /sycke 115 Without 
our running to extremes, Or deeming fligbts philosophemes. 
1862 FY. Haun /lindu Philos. Syst. (1897) 152 This passage 
bears upon more than one Ilindu philosopheme. 

Philosopher (fily’ssfa1). Forms: a. 4 philo- 
aofre, -zofre, filonofre, -sophre, (philisophre), 
4-5 philosophre, (5 phili-, philesofre, 6 phylo- 
sophre), 8, 4 filosopher, philosipher, phylo- 


| wepher, 4- philosopher, (4 fylesofer, 5 philo- 


soffer, -sofer, -sofyr, -aophir, -aophyr, -anphir, 
phylosofer, -sophyr; phili-, fili-, fylysofer; 
philsophir, fyleofyr, 5-6 philoaophier, 5-7 
phylosopher, 6 -phar, philosephur). +. 4 
phylosy-, philysophere, 5 philoaophere, phile- 
sofere, fillosophere, filis(o)phere. 8. § filo-, 
5-6 phylosophour. [In 14th c. pArlosophre, filo-, 
-sofre, an Anglo-Fr. or OF. var. of pAtlosophe 
Puitosorn (cf. degiste, legistre, etc.), the ending 
being subseq. identified in Eng. with that of agent- 
nouns in -ER; sometimes with those in -our, 
-OB, The original stress was fArloso‘fre, which 
preven to the close of the ME. period, in which 

owever there are also instances of the later 
stressing; philosophou'r is certain in Dunbar 
€ 1500, and pArlosopher appears to have prevailed 
from the 16th c.] 

1. A lover of wisdom; one who devotes himself 
to the search of fundamental truth; one versed in 
philosophy or or in its stndy; formerly in 
n wide sense, including men learned in physical 
science (physicists, scientists, naturalists), as well 
as those versed in the metaphysical and moral 


| sciences, but now chiefly confined tothe latter. Also 


| with defining word, as sora/ Fs Maat on political 


| philosopher; natural philosop 


er (= physicist). 
¢3325 Chron, Eng. 5 This philosofres us doth towyte, Ase 
we findeth ywryte. 1340 Hamrote /’r. Conse. s901 Bot 
peyo of dede fat al sal fele A philosopher bus discrived 
wele. /dfd. 7567 Als a gret philosiphir fat hyght Rabby 
Moyses telles ryght. 1340-70 Alder. § Dind. 1070 [un fahlus 
of philozofrus olde. ¢ 13375 Sc. Leg. Saints v. (Fohannes) 
os A phylosyphere of gret renowne pat cratone hecht. 2383 
Wveur 4cés xvii.r8 Forsothe summe Epicureis, and Stoycis, 
and philosofris [1388 filosofris] disputiden..with him. 1393 
Lance. P. Pe c xxi 38 Filosofres for-soken welthe, for 
pei wolde be neody. c1g00 Destr. Trey 1484 Of his sonnes 
..the fourth was a philosoffer, a fyne man of lore. ¢1420 
Lype. Assembly of Gods 272 And that I recorde of all phi- 
losophres That lytyll store of coyne kepe in her cofres. 
a14q0 Sir Degrev, 1450 There was purired in ston The 
fylesoferus everychon, ¢1440 Gest Ror. xl. 159(Harl. MS.) 
Amonge the wiche was master Virgile, be philesofere. 
¢1449 Pecock Aefr. 1. iii, 14 Hethen philsophiris hi her 
studie in natural witt founden..alle hem to be doon. le 
Nom, in Wr-Wilcker 680/34 //ie philosofus, a fylysofer. 
1477 Eart. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 The saynges or dictis 
ef the Philosophers. 1483 Cath, Any?/, 130/a A Filosophur, 
Philosophus. 1sp0-20 Duxaar Poems \xiti. §_Divinouris, 
rethoris, and philosophouris, Astrologis, artistis, and ora- 
touris. 1§38 ere England i. 4 The old and antique 
phylosopharys. .applyd themselfyys to the secrete studys and 
serchyng of nature. 1g40-1 Extyot /mage Gov. (1549) 136 
Numa Pompilius.., beyng av excellent philosophier,..was 
chosen to be kyng. 1896 Sitaxs. Aferch. V.1. it. 53, I feare 
hee will proue the weeping Phylosopher [Heraclitus] when he 
growesold. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos, Pref. 18 Without some 
such Mechanical Assistance, our best Philosophers will hut 
prove empty Conjecturalists, 1728 Pemaraton Newton's 
Philos. 2, V drew up the following papers, to give a general 
notion of our great philosopher's [Newton's] notions. 1734 
Porr, Ess. Man w. 390 Thou wert my Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend. 1776 Apam Suit JV, W.1. i. (1869) 1. rr Phi 
losophers or men of speculation, whose trade is not to do 
anything, but to observe everything. 1809 CoLertnce Frieed 
(1866) 290 Pythagoras..is said to have first named himself 
hilosopher or lover of wisdom. 1827 WHaTELy Logie w. iii. 
‘3 a The Philosopher's [business is} to.combine and select 
rinciples, suitably for gaining from them 
couclusions which though implied in the Premises, were 
before unperceived. 1872 Geo. Exot A/iddlen, \xvii, A 
philosopher fallen to betting is bardly distinguishable from 
a Philistine under the same circumstaaces. 7 
+b. The Philosopher, spec. applied to Aristotle. 
(1340 Ayend. 120 Huerof pe filosofe zayp bet ys is 
yeuynge. ute ayen-yefpe.] ¢1385 Cuaccer LZ. GC. IV. 
oe 82 This is the sentens of the philysophre, A ios to 
kepe hise lygis iu bustise. ¢1449 Pecock ‘or 


known facts or 


épr. i. Vv, Fo 
the philsophir feelid bettir than so, seiyng that richessis 
ben instrumentis of vertu. 1672 Witkins Nat. Redig. 4x It 
is laid down by the philosopher as the proper way of reason- 
ing from authority, that what seems true to some wise men, 
may upon that nccount be esteemed somewhat probahle. 
ic 1850 Rossett! Dante § Circ. 1. (1874) 108 This the Phi- 
josopher says in the Second of the Metaphysics.) * 

+2. An adept in occult science, as an alchemist, 
magician, diviner of dreams, wenther-propiets cic: 

Iu ME. often not separable from seuse 1, the notions Ceing 
popularly identified. 

1377 Laxcu. P, PZ B. xv. 
biteke to pe lifte, ne to 
Cnavcer Prof, 299 But al 


st With clerkes also Han no 
lore of philosofres. ¢ 

that he was a Phi 
99-2 
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Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofte. — Franki. 7. 833 
Allas that 1 bihighte Of pured gold a thousand ponn 
of wighte Vn to this Philosophre [v.7. -ofre}. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur v, iv. 165 The kynge..was sore abasshed 
of this dreme And sente anone for a wyse philosopher com- 
maundynge to telle hym the sygnyfycacion of his dreme. 
[1869 Lecky Envo. Aor. 1. ii. 327 Many great families {in 
Rome] kept a philosopher.) ' / 

83. One who regulates his life by the light of 
philosophy and reason; one who speaks or behaves 
philosophically. 

1599 Suaks, Aluch Ado v. i, 35 For there was nener yet 
Philosopher That could endure the tooth-ake patiently. 
1700 Farquttaa Constant Couple u. iii, Vl beat him with 
the temper ofa philosopher, 1855 Tennyson A/aud 1. 1. ix, 
Be mine a aihaen gee life in the quiet woodland ways, 
1871 E. F. Bora Ad ident ix. 165 Most men are not philo. 
sophers. fod, He was too great a philosopher to be 
disturbed by this ineident, unexpected though it was. 


+4. Phrases. Lge (or eye) of philosophers = 
PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE: see also philosophers’ egg 
insb. Ot? of philosophers = brick of] (BRICK sb. 3), 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret. Gov. Lordsh, 87 Of be stoon, 
Eye of Philosophers. Jd. 88 Pe Eyrn, pat ys to say 
Eye of Philosophers. 1547 Boorpe Srev. Health 20 To 
anoynt the stomake with the oyle of Pitlosephers, named 
in latin Olenm philosophorum. 1651 Frencn Déstiél. iii. 8 
Oil made out of Tile-stones called the Oile of Philosophers. 
1706 Pritutes, O7¢ of Philosophers, a Chymical Preparatien 
of pieces of Brick heated red hot, soak’d in Oil of Olives, 
and aicerwardk distill'd in a Retort. 

5. attrib, and Comé., chiefly appositive, as phi/o- 
sopher-courtier, -king, -poel, -polttician; also philo- 
sopher-like adj, and adv, 

1471 Rircey Comf. Alch. wm. vi. in Ashm, Theat. Chent. 
Brit, (1652) 140 Than Phylosopher-lyke usyd ys h 
Noetu 2dufarch (1676) 44 To speake Tecomensike: was to 
be Philosopher-like. 2 H. More Myst. Inig., Apol. w. 
vi. 508 The Gentleman Atheist or Philosopher Infidel. 1885 
Pater .Marfus in, xv, Under the full sanction of the philo- 
sopher-pontiff. 

b. Combinations with philosophers’, -’s: + philo- 
sophers’ egg, a medicine used to cure the plague, 
compounded of yolk of egg and saffron; + philo- 
aophera’ game (L. /udus philosophorum, Arithuno- 
machia, Kythmomachia), an intricate game, played 
with men of threc different forms, round, trian- 
gular, and square, each marked wlth a number, 
on a board resembling two chess-boards united ; 
called also philosophers’ table; + philosophera’ 
tower, a chemical furnace in the form of a 
tower; tphiloaophera’ tree = Tree of Diana: 


t. 1579-80 | 
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Philosophership (filp'sdfesfip). [f. as prec. 
+ -sutp.] The office or function of a philosopher; 
also, the personality of a philosopher. 

1549 CHALonea Evasin. on Folly Divb, His too muche 
philosophership made hym odious and hatefull to the people. 
1874 Huxtey in Daily News 3 Avg. 2 He held the duties of 
his manhood and the duties of his citizenship to be vastly 
superior to those of his philosophership. 


Philosophers’ stone. [tr. med.L. /apis phi- 
losophorum, the stone of the philosophers (see 
PHILOSOPHER 2), also lapis philosophicus, -icalis; 
in F. prerre philosophale, Ger. der Stein der Weisen, 
See Note below.) 

1. A reputed solid substance or preteen 
supposed by the alchemists to possess the property 
of changing other metals into gold or silver, the 


discovery of which was the supreme object of . 
alchemy. Being identified with the Exrxir, it had — 


also, according to some, the power of prolonging 
life indefinitely, and of curing all wounds and 
diseases. 

1386 Craucer Can. Veom. Prol. & T. 309 The Philo- 
sophres stoon, Elixer clept, we sechen faste echoon. | 1590 
Nasue Jasguil’s Apol. Wks. (Grosart) lL. 219 The Philoso- 
piss stone to turne mettles into gold is yet toseeke. 1611 

1aLE Transd Pref. 3 Men talke..of the Philosophers stone, 
that it turneth copper into gold. 1670 Pertus Foding Reg. 
44 Henry VI aidicien grant 4 snecessive Patents and Com- 
missions to severa) Knights..and Mass-priests. .to find out 
the Philosophers stone. 1706 Puinurps, Zransmutation of 
Metals, among Alchymists, is what they call the Grand 
Operation or Secret of finding the Philosophers-Stone, which 
they give ont to be so curions an Universal Seed of all 
Metals, That if any Metal be melted ina Crucible, and then 
a little of this Stone or Powder of Projection, be put into 
the melted Metal, ‘twill immediately change it into Gold or 
Silver. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) I. 79 How many 
profitable discoveries in chymistry have taken birth from 
that whimsical notion of finding the philosopher's stone? 


1864 Buaton Scot Adr. 1. iii. 145 He was in search of the | 


philosopher's stone. 
b. frausf. and fig. 

1610 B. Jonson AdcA. 1. i, | will haue A booke, but harely 
reckoning thy impostures Shall proue a true philosophers 
stone, to printers. 1643 Sta T. Baowne Relig. Med. 1. § 46, 
Tam half of opinion fat Antichrist is the Philosopher's 


Stone in Divinity. 1856 R. A. Vavenan ALystics (1860) 11, 


, 94 [Behmen] declared that the true Philosopher's Stone .. 


see DIANA 2, ARBOR 2; philosophera’ vinegar | 


(L, acetum philosophorutm), the supposed universal 
solvent ; + philosophers’ wheel (Wheel of Phi- 
losophy, of Elements, etc.): see WHEEL; + philo- 
sophera’ wool (L. lana philosophica), oxide of 
zinc, deposited as a fine flocculent powder, durin 
the combustion of the metal; + philosophers 
work = PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE, 

¢xg00 ILS. Sloane 1592, \f. 151 b (154 b), A proved medicine 
againste the pestilence called A aatnibsonttes Egge. Take 
Firste an egge and breake a hole in one ende. .and ae out the 
white..take hole safron and fille the shelle therewith by the 
yolcke [etc.]. (Cf. 2653 C’ress or Kent Choice Manual 
(ed, 2) 1 9) [61407 Lyocate Reson & Sens. 2414 The play 
hekan of Ryghtmath ye (margin Rihtmachia est Indus sila: 
sophorum et consistit in arsmetriea et Reape see bes nue 
merorum).] 1563 Forke (tide) The Most Ancient and 
learned Playe called the *Philosophers Game invented for 
the honest recreation of Students. 1621 Byaton Anat. 
Mel. 1. i. tv. (1676) 172/2 The ordinary recreations which 
we have in Winter..are Cards, Tables and Dice, Shovel- 
boord, Chess-play, the Philosophers game. 1787 Twiss 
Chess 65 The board of this Philosopher's game, is eight 
squares in breadth, and sixteen in height. There are 
twenty-four men on aside, represented as flat pieces of wood, 
cut in the form of circles, triangles, and squares. The king 
is a square on which is a triangle and a circle. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher, xt, x, (1886) 159 A childish and ridiculous 
toie, and like unto childrens plaie at Privtns secundus, or 
the game called The *philosophers table. 1688 R. Hotmz 
Armoury wi xx, (Roxb.) 228 The * Philosophers Tower, ..a 
kind of ‘Tower furnace, wherewith a man may distill both 
water and oye with one only fire. 1704 J. Gases Lex. 
Techn. 1, *Philosophers Tree, see Diana's Tree. 
Cuambers Cycl, Philosophers Tree, a chymical pre 
called also arbor dianz, diana’s tree. ‘¢ 186: ‘if 
Cire, Se. 1. 191/2 A flocky.white powder, which has been 
called ‘*philosophers’ wool’, 1610 B. Jonson Alch. n1, iii, 
Své. ..Ha" you set the oile of Luna in kemia?_ Fac. Ves, 
sir, Své, And the *philosophers vinegar? Fac. 1. Jbid.1. i, 
Paines Would twise haue won me the *philosophers worke, 

Hence (wonce-zds.) Philo‘aophercraft (-kraft), 
after priestcrafé; Philoaopherling, a young or 
embryo philosopher, a smatterer in philosophy. 

_ 1865 De Moacan Budget of Paradoxes (1872) 378 There 
is philosophercraft as well as priesteraft, both Lom one 
source, both of one spirit, 1833 Lytton Eng. & Engl. w. 
x, He ts Snap, the academical philosopherling. /éfd., Nine 
times out of ten our philosopherling is the son of a merchant, 

Philosopheress (filp'séfares),-phress(-frés). 
[f. prec. + -Ess1,) A female philosopher; also, 
the wife of a philosopher; = PHILOSOPHESS. 

1631 Carman Casar & Pontpey v. i, She’sa Philosophresse, 
Augure, and can turne Ill to good as well as you. 1797 D. 
Sisrson Plea Relig. (1808) 27 The philosopher dies, and 
leaves the philosopheress his wife to the protection ofa friend. 
1851 Rozeartson in Life § Lett, (1882) 11.31 Thou meditatest, 
mighty philosopheress ! on nitrogen and carbon 


1727-41 
ation, 
WYLoz in 


was ‘the new life in Christ Jesus’. 

2. An artificial gem so called. 

1879 Cassels Techn, Educ. VW. 310/1 France is clever at 
producing..shams, and a perfect thing called the pArloso- 
pher's-stone which ., has 2 very beautiful and gem-like 
appearance, is imported from there. 

[Note. pape piilosophorum occurs in works attributed to 
Raymund Lully (1234-1315), and in those of Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova (1240-1314). Probably it was used earlier; it 
appears in various medieval works of uncertain age or 
doubtful authenticity; e.g. inthe Clavis Mayorts Sapientiz 
attributed to Artefius or Artesius, whose date has been put 
by some ¢1130. In some of these also we find apis philo- 
sophicus, 1. philosophicatis, But the earlier works (e. g. the 
medizeval tin De fuvestigatione Perfecti Afagisterii), 
passing as translated from Geber (Abu Musa Ja’far al-Sufi), 
usnally refer to it simply as Laf/s ‘the Stone’, or oster 
lapis ‘our stone’. Albertus Magnus (1205-82), who doubted 
the transmutation of metals, refers to it as éapis guent 
philosophi landant ubigue,‘ the stone which the philosophers 
everywhere laud’, and ak guems honorant philosophy. Vt 
is thus possible that pAlosophorurm originated later, as an 
identifying adjunct to dapis, as if ‘the Stone, of which all 
the philosophers speak’, ‘the Stone of the philosophers’, 
and that the descriptive phrase grew at length intoa specific 
name or title. It will be seen that the correct form is not 


| Philosopher's, but Philosophers’ stone.} 


Philosophess (filp'séfes). [a. F. philosophesse 
(@ 1518 in Godef.), f. phzlosopke: see PHILOSOPH 
and -Ess.] += PHILOSOPHERESS. 

1668 St. Sears Taruga's Wiles 23, 1 hope none..will be 
offended that ny neighbour here Clubs his cloven Philoso- 
hess, x8ar W. Taytor in Afonthly Rev. XCIV. 4 

emember me to my philosophess. 1875 M. Couxins Afia- 
night to Midz. U1. it. 222 There were peers and peeresses ; 
there were philosophers and philosophesses. 


+ Philosophiant. 06s. [a. OF. philosophiant, 
pr. pple. of pAilosophier to practise philosophy ; 
but perh. altered from OF. philosopiten (L. type 
*philosophian-us)aphilosopher.] = PHILOSOPHER 1. 

¢1qoo tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 88 Oure ffader 


Hermogenes, pat ys full fayr in Philosophie and wel faire — 


Philosophiant. 
Philosophie (filosgfik), a. (sé.) [ad. post- 


cl. L. philosophic-us, a. Gr. *pidogogix-ds (implied | 
in girogogixcs adv.), f. dtAooopia PHILOSOPHY: see | 


10. Cf. F. philosophique G 1g00in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1, Of or pertaining to philosophers or philosophy : 
= PHILOSOPHICAL I. 

pea MILTON A veop, 24, | have sat among their lerned men, 
- and bin counted happy to be born in such a place of Phi- 
losophic freedom as they suppos'd England was. 1704 
HEARNE Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 415 They went to Megara, 
where Euclid who had been a Disciple of Socrates, had 
erected a Philosophick School, 21734 Nortu Life Ld. 
Guildford (1742) 284 This resignation to philosophic studies 
spoiled the lawyer. 1736 Butter Anal, Diss. 1. 303 In the 
roper philosophick Sense of the Word same. 1802 Mar. 
Epcewortu Alora! 7, (1816) I. xiv. 110 Sipe which 
he..imagined searcely admitted of philosophic doubt. 1872 


Mortey Voltaire (1886) 9 Philosophic candour and intelli. — 


ence. 1879 A. J. Barrour (¢/t/e) A Defence of Philosophic 
oubt, being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


b. = PHILOSOPHICAL 1 b; scientific. Now rare. 
Philosophic stone, wool: see PricosorHers’ STONE, phi- 

losophers’ wood (PHiLOSOPHEA 5 bh). 

1686 W. Haaais tr. Lemery's Chymt. 1. xiii. (ed. 3) 340 
Antient Chymists have given the Epithete Philosophick to 
all preparations wherein they have used Brick. 1687 Dayoen 
itind & P. 113 Every saint has to himself alone The 
secret of this Hah ate stone. 2784 Cowrer Task uv 229 
Philosophie Tube, That brings the planets home into the 
eye Of Observation. 1825 /uscr. on statne of Fas. Watt 
in Westm. Abbey, An original genius, early exercised in 

hilosophic research. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sc, etc. 

1. 886/1 Philosophic Wool, 

2. Of persons, etc.: = PHILOSOPHICAL 2. 

17iz STEELE Sfect. No. 2 ¥6 He is a Clergyman, a very 
Philosophick Man, of general Learning. 1796 Kirwax 
Elem, Min, (ed. 2) L. 15 For the Se «we are indebted 
to that celebrated philosophic artist Mr. Wedgewood. 1845 
Gaaves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metvop. 11.735/1 The history 
of legal systems is a subject of great interest to philosophic 
minds. 1 R. Lankester Adz. Sc. 286 Speculations 
which have a historical value for the philosophic biologist. 

3. = PHILOSOPHICAL 3. 

21700 Dryorn (J), Among mankind so few there are, 
Who will conform to philosophick fare. 1700 W. Kine 
Transactioneer 34, 1 call him the Philosophick Sancho, 
and he me Don. 178: Cowrer Retirement 429 What early 
philosophic hours he keeps. 

B. sd. (in pi.) Studies, works, or arguments 

pertaining to philosophy. 

1934 Noatn Life Sir D. North (1744) 200 So much Latin 
as to make him take pleasure in the best classics, especially 
in Tully's philosophics. 1867 ‘Ouina’ /daifa xiv. 1 
woman had enthralled him, and his philosophics were dead. 

hilosophical (filosp'fikil), a. (b.) [f. as 

prec. (perh. immediately from F. philosophigue) +* 
-AL+ see -ICAL.) : 

l. Of or pertaining to a philosopher or philo- 
sophy; of the nature of, consonant with, or pro- 
ceeding from philosophy or learning; in earlier 
usage including ‘ scientific’, but now restricted in 
the same way as PHILOSOPHER and PHILOSOPHY, q.v. 

1500-20 Dunaar Poems Ixv, 11 The naturall science philo- 
sophicall. 1530 Parsca. 320/2 Phylosophycall, belongyng 
toa Pe her, pAtlosophal. 1538 Starkey England 1.1. 
21 Phylosop ycal resonys out of nature drawne, 1870 Dee 
Math, Pref, +iij, This most subtile and frutefull, Philoso- 
phicall Conclusion. 1617 Moayson Z/in. 1. 32 In the valley 
- towards the Cit Veeder is a pleasant walk, of the 

sweetnes called ihe Phylosophicall way. 1668 WitKins 

| Real Char. 299 Capable of being stated and fixed according 
to a Philosop! lb method. 1728 Pemaerton Newton's 

Philos. 1 The manner, in which Sir lsaac Newton has pub- 

lished his philosophical discoveries. 1 36 Butter Anal, 

Diss. 1. 303 A strict and piulesonig! anner of Speech, 

1775 Jounson Western Ist, Wks. X. 406 The enddy is a fish 

of which I know not the philosophical name. 1830 Cote- 

ance Tadle-t. 30 Apr., My mind is in a state of_philo- 
sophical doubt as to animal magnetism, 1880 M¢Caatny 

Own Times LV. \xvii. 537 He has treated history on a large 

scale and in the philosophical spirit. 

b. Pertaining to, or used in thesludy of, natural 
philosophy, or some branch of physical science ; 
physical, scientific. Now Ods. or arch. 

1471 Riprey a Alckh, Pref. iv.ia Ashm. Theat, Chem, 
Brit, (1652) 12g The second Water phylosophycall. 1594 
Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 17 A philosophical contrition of oiles. 
16st tr. Géanber (title) Description of New Philosophical 
Furnaces, or 1 New Art of Distilling. 1774 Gorvsm. Vad. 
dist. ¥. 110 This we must..call pure water; but even this 
is far short of the pure, unmixed, philosophical element. 
1843 Penny Cych XXVIL. 136/2 note, Young Watt -. ex- 
hibiting a box of philosophical toys to the students .. at 
Glasgow. lod. A Philosophical Instrument-maker, — | 

2. Of persons, or their faculties, etc.: Skilled in 

‘or devoted to philosophy or learning (formerly 


including science); learned. . , 
Formerly common, and still retained in the titles of 
scientific societies, institutions, journals, etc., e. g. the PAi- 
losophical Transactions (of the Royal Society), the A smeri- 
can Philosophical Society, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, a Literary and Philosophical Institution, ete. 
¢1374 Cuaveer 7voylus y. 1857 (Campsall MS.) O moral 
Gower, bis boke 1 directe To pe, and pe Philosophical 
Strode. 1g83 Eorn Yveat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 8 The same 
to a philosophical head is apparent by suche ryches and 
presentes, 1570 Dre Sfath. Pre/siv bh, Such as haue modest 
and earnest EP Lilosophicall mindes, 1601 Suaks, Ad's Weddin 
iii, 2 They say miracles are past, and we haue our Philo- 
sophicall persons, to make moderne aad familiar things 
supernaturall and causelesse. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 
11 i, § 12 Some of the wisest and most, Philosophical men of 
Greece and Rome. 1798 (tit/e) The Philosophical Magazine, 
| aB810 in Sir ¥ Sinclair's Corr, (1831) I. 43 Like our 
| American Philosophical Society, it is voluntary, and un- 
connected with the public. 1813Six H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
i. (1814) 26 A philosophical chemist would pa bly make 
| a very unprofitable business of farming. 1838 Tranwatt 
| Greece U1, xii.137 He also attacked several doctrines of his 
philosophical contemporaries or predecessors. 

3. Characterized by pee philosophy | or 
wisdom; befitting or characteristic of a philo- 
sopher; wise; calm; temperate; frugal. — 

1638 Six T. Heracat Trav. (ed. 2) 203 His patience was 

=more Philosophicall than his Intellect. 17 Pore Let. fo 
Lady M, W. Montagu June, What with ill-health and ill- 
fortune, ] am grown so stupidly philosophical as to have no 
pe about me that deserves the name of warm or lively. 
1833 Tt. Martineau Charmed Sea ii. 18 Alexander gazed 
| witha grave countenance of philosophical curiosity. 
4, In special collocations : 
t Philosophical candle or dam, a lighted jet of hydrogen’ 
tp. ege,a kind of alembic or retort; tp. of?= brick ord(Brick 
| sh) 3); +f. stone = Puicosorners' stone ; tf. free = Tree 


, 


PHILOSOPHICALLY. 


of Diana: see Diana a, Arnaor 2; tf. vinegar = philosophers’ 
vinegar; see Purosoruce ae SS we. 

18aa Imison Se. § Art Ml. 5x On this principle is con- 
structed the *philo»ophical candle, which cannot be easily 


liown out. Fill with hydrogen gas, a bell glass, furnished | 
with a ae. tube; compress the gas,.. apply a lighted | 


taper to the upper extremity of the tube; the gas will take 
fire, and exhibit a candle, which will burn till all the gas is 
exhausted. [1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Philosophic candle.] 
[1611 Corea. s.v. Oeuf, Oeuf des Philosophes, the vessel 
wherein Alchymists put the stuffe which they hope will 
yeeld the Philosophers stone.) 1660 Bovis New fa Phys, 
Bfech. xx.144 A great Glass-bubhle, with a long neck; (such 
as Chymists..call a “Philosophical Egg). 1704 J. Hares 
Lex. Techn, 1. 1807 1, Tuostson Chem, (ed. 3) 11. 443 Oil, 
thus distilled, was corel distinguished by the name of 
“philosophical oil. 1638 Maacomars in Lismore Papers 
(1888) Ser. 11. ITI. 283 Enery one thinks yt because I belong 
to my Lord of Corke I must haue y* *Philosophica! stone. 
1791-1823 D'Isaacis Cur Lit., Six Follies Sc., The Quad- 
rature x the Circles the Multiplication of the Cube; the 
Perpetual Motion; the Philosophical Stone Magics and 
gnciel Astrology. 1706 Pmitites, *PAélosophical Tree. 

see Diana's Tree. 1 Satmon Saie'’s Dispens. (1713) 
568/2 That Vinegar which Quercetan calls in his Writings, 
*Philosophical Vinegar. . A 

+B. 56. (in fl.) The subjects of stndy in a 
course of philosophy. Cf. Loatcats, Oés. 

1691 Woop Aéé. O.ron. 1. 10 John Colet .. spent seven 
years in Logicals and Philosophicals. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. V1. 328 We was educated in Grammaticals in 
Wikeham-School near Winchester, in Logicals and Philo- 
sophicals in New College Oxon. 

Philoso-phically, edv. [f. prec. + -Lv2.] 
In n philosophic or philosophical manner ; accord- 
ing to philosophical rules or principles; as befits 
a philosopher ; from ae een) point of view. 

1580 G. Haavey 3 Let?. Wks. (Grosart) I. 64 Partly Philo- 
sophically, partly ‘Theologically set downe, 1598 BARCKLEY 
Felic, Man (1631) 717 If I have written anything over-much 
Pe eally that dissenteth from the true professed 

eligion, 1742-3 Westey Extract of Yrnil, (1749) 81 Who 
will either disprove this fact or philosophically account for it. 
at, Macautay £3z., Afilton (2887) 12 But, though philo- 
sophically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was 
poetically inthe right. 1888 Daily Mews 16 July 4/7 Philo- 
sophically indifferent as to the question of whoare in power. 


Philoso‘phicalness. vere. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being philosophical. 

2661 Rust Origen in Phenix 1. 8 According to the Philo- 
sophicalness of his excellent Spirit. 1 i. More Myst. 
fnig., Apol. 481 The Philosophicalness of this present Age, 

hilosophicastion. so7ce-wd. 


sec -ATION.] The action of philosophizing. 
(1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1.237 Philosophica- 
tions meaningless as the melodious moanings of the Aolian 


harp. 

Philosophicide (filosyfissid). sonce-wd. [f. L. 
philosoph-us philosopher + -cipE1.) One who 
would put an end to philosophcts or philosophy. 

1804 CoLeetpce Zeti., io Seuihey (1895) 465 This dim- 
headed prig of a philosophocide. 18a Soutney £ss. (1832) 
L. 149 Philosophists on one side. .and..philosophicides on 
the other. 

Philoso‘phico-, combining adverbial form of 
Gr. *ptXogogixd-s PHILOSOPHIC, PHILOSOPHICAL: = 
philosophically-, philosophical and..; as in phé/o- 
so‘phico-chorogra'phical (pertaining to physical 
geography), phtlosophico-histo'ric, juri'stic,-le-gal, 
pychological adjs. 

1743 Packs Ancographia (title-p.), The Origine .. Of all 
The a sileys, Hills, Brooks and Teer of t-Kent, as 
an explanation Ot a New Philosophico-Chorographical 
Chart. 21866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos. ix. (1870) 
1§7 The Roman Stoic or a notion of 
Jus. 1899 Allbuit's Sysi, Med. VII. 406 Developed from 
a specially philosophico-psychological point of view. 1903 
Daily Chron. 20 Mar. 3/2 The International Association of 
Academies has .. agreed to the admission of the associa- 
tion [British Academy] as a constituent Academy in the 
philosophico-historic section. 

Philosophing : see Punosoruyine. 

Philosophism (filyséhiz’'m). [a. F. pAzloso- 
Phisme (1690 in Littré), f. Gr. ptddcop-os (see 
PuttosopH): cf. sophisi.] Philosophizing, or 2 
philosophizing system ; usually, in a hostile sense, 
affectation of philosophy; applied esp. to the 
system of the French Encyclopzedists. 

1794 R. Vatry Progr. Morality (1793) 47 note, Would the 
piulcloger +. be offended, if the term inl were 

azarded, to express the abuse, or the reverse, of Philosophy? 
1799 Kerr Prophec: (1805) 1]. 206 The power which trained 
in the Schools of Philosophism, assumed the dress of mild- 
ness, virtue, and religion. 1799 Coteripce Lett, to Southey 
(1895) 307 Aad so philosophisms fly to and fro, in series of 
imitated imitations. 1813 Eustace Class. Tour (1821) 111. ix. 
383 To replace the bullion of ancient wisdom by the tinsel of 

allic Shtlosophiso, 1843 Caatyte Past & Pr. w.i,The Dry- 
asdust Philosophisms and enlightened Scepticisms. 1848 
J. H. Newman Loss & Gain 1. ix. (1858) 62 His father had 
niways held up Pope’s Universal Prayer to him as a 
Pattern specimea of shallow philosophism. 

Philosophist (filpsdfst). Now rare. [Io 
form, a deriv. of Philosophice ; but app. in sense r, 
fromL, Philosophia or PuiLosopuy + -18T : see -IST 2, 
In sense 2 = F. philosophiste (1760 in Littré).] 

+1 a PHILOSOPHER 1. Obs. 

q UTTENHAM Eng, Poesiet. iv. (Arb.) 25 As they [Poet 
were the first observers of a}? naturall cose and oS : 
they were the first Astronomers and Philesophists. 


| 


781 


2. In depreciative use: One who philosophizes 
or speculates erroneously; applied polemically to 
the French Encyclopzedists, and hence to rationalists 
and sceptics generally. 

1798 W. Tavtor in Afonthly Rev. XXVI. 529 With the 
rash ridicule of a French philosophist, who does not.. 
hesitate to extinguish hope, to withdraw consolation, or to 
abolish restraint. 1799 Han, More Mes, Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 44 
The same allurement .. which was employed by the first 
philosophist to the first sinner— Knowledge. 1829 K, Dicsy 
Broadst, sion. \. Godefridus g Infidel philosophists and men 
of the new wisdom who know of nothing heyond the senses 
and their Jittle reign. a 1849 H. Coteatpce £ss. (1851) I. 
266 Let the ined pe hists work their will in 
the House of Commons and the rt of Chancery, they 
can hardly make them much worse than they have been. 

+ Philo-sophister. Obs. nouce-wa.  [f. prec. + 
-ER, after earlier words in -és¢re, -1STES.] 
1797 D. Simrson Plea Relig. (1808) 103 What would the 
have said to the Philosophisters of the present day? /bid. 

257 Mr. Paine, and our other vaunting Prices shiners. 


Philosophistic (filgsofi'stik), a. 
SOPHIST + -105 cf. Calvinist-tc, etc.] = next. 

1828 in WessTER. 

Philosophistical (flgsofi:stikal), a. rare or 
Obs. [f. as prec. + -1C\1.] 
pertaining to philosophists; rationalistic, sceptical. 


1805 T. Hangar Scenez of Life 1. In the garden of | - 
pest neyo , sophia, Sp. filosofia, \t. filosofia (also Du. Alozofte, 


Eden—if our philosophistical geatry will admit that such a 
place ever existed. 1812 Soutury /ss. (1832) I. 80 Against 
this Goliath of the pia ea Canaanites, Mr. Malthus 
stept forth. 1820 — Wesley I}. xxvi. gor He brought away 


| a taint of that philosophistical infidelity which was then 


[f. assumed | 
*philosophicate vb., {. philosophic (cf. sophisticate) : | 


es to infect half-learned men. 
hilosophistry (filp'sdfistri). sonce-wd.  [f. 
PHILOSOPHIST + -RY: cf. sophist-ry, casuisiry.] 
The ‘trade’ or method of philosophists; shallow 
philosophy. 

1880 W. M. Torrens in 19th Cent. Nov. 777 Wherenpon 
Philosophistry curls its official lip. 

Philo-so:phistry. xonce-wd. 
SopHistRy.] Love of sophistry. 

1894 Vat. Observer 6 Jan. 199/1 Nor are Burton's notes.. 
always to be taken for genuine ., any more than his ‘ chaff’ 
aad his philo-sophistry. 

Philosophization (filg:sdfaizzfon). [f. next 
+ -ATION, after civilization, ctc.] The action of 
philosophizing; philosophical treatment. 

1800 Bentuam Mem. §& Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 347 Ia the 
choice of the subject-matter of philosophization, the principle 
of utility..has been my guide. 1891 Harfer's Mag. Oct. 
800/2 We..find her philosophization of Browning scanty. 

Philosophize (filpsdfsiz), v. [f. Gr. pidd- 
gop-os philosopher ; see PHILOSOPH and -12ZE 1.) 
1. éxtr. To play the philosopher; to think, 
reason, or argue philosophically; to speculate, 


(f. Puruo- + 


| theorize ; to moralize. 


3594 Carew JIuarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 27 To the end 
the reasonable soule may discourse and Philosophize. 1653 
H. More Axntid. Ath. im. xii. (1662) 125 My intent is not to 
Philosophize concerning the nature of Spirits, but enely to 
prove their Existence. 1690 Burner 7h. Earth ut. 44 Mt is 
a great question whether.. Moses did either philosophize or 
astronomize in that description. 1785 Reto /ntell. Powers 
L iii. 234 When men first began to Philosophize it was vay 
natural for them to indulge conjecture. 1836-7 Sin W. 
Hamitton dfetaZgh, iv. (1859) 1. 65 Man philosophises as he 
lives, He may philosophise well or ill, but philosophise he 
must. r84r D'Isaager Aven. Lit, (1867) 654 Bacon..pre- 
sumed not to establish a philosophy, but to show how we 
should philosophize, _ ‘ : Re 

b. érans. To bring (into) by plulose niaar 

1737 Whs. of Learned 1. 67 He endeavoured to philoso- 
phize himself into a Belief, that Animals were mere Machines. 
1844 North Brit. Rev. 1. 71 To philosophize our starving 
operatives into n quiet enduraace. : 

. ¢rans. To render philosophic; to conform 
to the principles of philosophy; to explain, treat, 
or construct philosophically. 

3800 Coteripce in C. K. Paul JV. Godwin (1876) II. 10, 1 
wish you to Plijesepiiize Horne Tooke’s system. 1 
Fessenoen Demoer. 1. 72 To kill one half mankiad were 
best, And then philosophize the rest. 1818 Co.ertpce in 
Lil, Rent, (1836) 1. 154 [Dante] philosophized the religion 
and Christianized the philosophy of Italy. 1856 R. A. 
Vavucuan J/ystics (1860) 1. 11, iv. 77 This endeavour to 
philosophise superstition. 

Hence Philosophized ///. a., Philo’sophizing 
vbi, sb. and Afl.a.; Philo‘sophizer, one who 
philosophizes. 

1594 Carew Hwarte’s Exant, Wits (1526) 95 This manner 
of Philosophising will aot sticke much in the soul. 1676 H. 
More Remarks Contents, The fond humour of the Philoso- 
phizers of this age. /édiad. xxxvii. 148 Nothing else but a 
certain modified massof Philosophizing matter. a be Nucenr 
tr. Hést. Friar Gerund \. 544 That philosophised orator who 
suspected [ete.], 1805 W. Tavioa in Ann. Rev. IIL. 250 
Simplicity of expression in which these French philosophizers 
excel, 18s0 Mavaice Afor. § Met. Philos. (1854) 27 This 
early form of..philosophized Christianity. 18ss_Micaan 
Lat, Chr. 1x. viti. (1864) V. 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever_organised or perpetuated a sect. 1856 Masson £ss. 
455 Die Re sonniings of a Spinoza. 

+ Philosophling. Ods. rare. [f. PprLosoru 
or F. philosophe + -t1no.] A petty philosopher ; 
a tyro in philosophy ; = PHILOSOPHASTER. 

Bae Jas. Giccnatst Labyrinié Demolished 8 Bewildered 
bewildering Aristotelian philosophlings. /éid. 24 If the 
itkellectael ‘phitesopiiing trouble the world with any more 
of his familiar notions. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosopho-bia. [f. Gr. giddaog-os + -pHosta.] 
Dread of philosophy or philosophers. 

1853 J. Martineau Sud, Chr. (1873) 235 The greatest 
sufferer from philosophobia. 


Philosopho-cracy. [f. as prec. + -cracy.] 
aes by philosophers; the rule of philo- 
sophy. 

bf W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. VI. 110 That philoso 


| phocracy, the live-long hope of the sage, and still the 


=prec. 2. | 


pursuit of the philanthropist. 

hilosophress, variant of PuILOsSOPHERESS. 
Philosophuncule. once-wd. [f. L. type *phi- 
losophunciul-us, Alm, of phtlosophus philosopher : 
cf, homuncle, and see -UNCLE, -UNCCLE.] A petty 
or insignificant philosopher. So Philosophu'n- 
ouliat. 


1817 Blackw, Mag. 1. 470 The sagacity of the sapient 
Bi acme oate 1840 Fraser'z Mag. XXL 588 The 


| unsettled races of the north..are Scotch philosophunculists 


[f. Puito- — 


Of the nature of or | 


| a litle Philosophie inclineth to Atheisme, 


and Irish savages. 

Philosophy (filg'sdh), sd. Forms: 3 philosofie, 
4-fye, 4~6 -sophye, 4-7 -aophie, 5-6 -sophi, 6-7 
phyloaophy(e, -sophic, 6- philosophy. 8. 4 
filosofie, -zofo, § -nofi, -sophi, -sofye, 5-6 
filo-, fyloaophye. [ME.a. OF. fllosofie (1ath c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), pAtlosophie( 13th c.)=Pr., Pg. philo- 


Ger. Philosophie, Da., Sw. filosofi), ad. L. philo- 
sophia, a. Gr. pidocodia, n. of condition f. giAd- 
cop-os philosopher: see PHILOSoPH.] 

1, (In the original and widest sense.) The love, 


study, or er of wisdom, or of knowledge of 
things and their causes, whether theoretical or 
practical. 


The definition of Cicero, De Offciiz un. ii. § 5, was con- 
sidered authoritative : Nec Pallet all aliud est philosophia, 
si interpretari velis, praeter studium sapientiae; sapientia 
autem est reram divinarum et humanarum causarumque 
quibus eae res continentur scientia. Cf. qnot. 1586. 

1340 Ayend, 125 Vor filozofé is ase moche worb ase Joue 
of wysdome. Jdfd. 251 Pet is be hegeste wyt of man, wel 
to knawe his sseppere and him louie mid al his herte. Vor 
“nee pise filosofie alle opre wyttes ys folye. /4id. 
3164 Filozofie. ¢1430 Lypc. Afin, Poets (Percy Soc.) 175 
With philosophres speke of philosophie. 1483 Cath. Angi, 
Filosophi, pArlosophia. 15861. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 
t. (1594) 38 Philosophie is a love or desire of wisedome: or 
otherwise, it is a profession, studie, and exercise of that 
wisedome, which is the knowledge of divine and humane 
things. 1603 Hotann Plutarch’: Mor. 804. Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, with the Peripateticks,..divide Philo. 
sophie in this maner; namely, into Contemplative and 
Active. 1607-12 Bacon &ss., Atheism: (Arb.) 330 Certainely 

Bit depth ia 
Philosophie bringeth Men about to Religion. 1669 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles 1.1. x. 50 A) human wisdoine may be reduced 
to these two Heads of Philologie, and Philosophie. 1775 
Harais PAilos. Arrangem, Wks. (1841) 247 Philosophy, 
wale name from the love of wisdom, and having for its 
end the investigation of truth, has an equal regard both 
to practice and speculation. 
tb. Sometimes used especially of practical 
wisdom, Ods. Cf. 9. 

From the time of the post-Aristotelian lel of the 
Stoics and Epicureans this had become a usual employment 
of the Gr. oad L. word. 

1557 Nort Guevara's Diall Pr. w.\. 332 The chiefe of 
all philosophy consisteth to serve God, and not to offend 
men. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. viii. (1692) 37 Famous for 
her Virtue and Philosophy, when that word was uaderstood 
not of vain Disputing but of Pious Living. 1750 PAdl. 
Trans. XLVI. 750 The original meaning of the Word Phi- 
losophy was rightly applied to moral Wisdom. 

2. That more advanced knowledge or study, to 
which, in the medizval universities, the seven 
liberal arts were recognized as introductory; it 
Included the three branches of natural, ntorol, and 
metaphysical philosophy, commonly called the three 
Philosophies. ence the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 


hes 1a T. Usx Test. Love mt. i, (Skeat) 1. 54 Philosophie 
1s 


—————————— eee 


nowinge of deuinly and macly thioges ioyned with 
studie of good Us ee firste spece of Philosophye is 
naturel... [he seconde spece is morall, whiche in order of 


liuing maners techeth .. Prudence, Justice, Temperaunce, 


| and strength...The thirde spece tourneth in to reason of 


vnderstanding, al thinges to be said soth and discussed, 
and that in two thinges is deuided; one is art, another is 
thetoriqne. 1393 Lanci. P. Pi. C, xvnn rs Doctonrs of 
decree... That shoulde pe seuene ars conne .. Bote pei faille 
in fylosophye. 160g Bacon Adv, Learn. tt. v. §2 Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three knowledges, divine 

hilosophy, natural philosophy, and human_ philosophy, or 
Fremetitie 1895 Rasupae Univ. of Europe in Mid. Ages lt. 
452 At Oxford..importance was attached to keeping up the 
theory that a University Arts course included the /rrorune 
and Ouadrivinm of the earlier Middle Ages, as well as the 
"three Philosophies’ introduced by the rediscovery of 
Aristotle in the thirteenth century. 

8. (= natural philosophy.) The knowledge or 
study of nature, or of natural objects and pheno- 
mena; ‘natural knowledge’: now usually called 


science. Now mre or Oe. —- 4 
T R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2748 Pe clerkes sede pat! 
hitveofie yfounde, Pat ber bep in be eyr an bey ver fram 

fe grounde, As a maner gostes wiztes as It be. 1471 Rirtey 

Contd. Alch. v. xxv. in Ashm. Theat. Chem, Brit. ce 

154 0 Multeplyers but Phylosophers call rd wll they 

Whych snewell hylosophye dyd never re. ce 3 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ray. Corr. (1848) 130, I hope yon [the naturalist Dr. Sloane} 
persist in your resolution of making your discoveries and 
observations public, for..the advancement of real philo- 
sophy. 31728 Pemaerton /Vewton's Philos. z It is..to be 
wished, that the whole of his | Newton's) improvements in 
hilosophy agent be universally known. 1784 Cowrer 

Trash 1.712 Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye {tele- 
scope), With which she gazes at a burning disk Un- 
dazzled? 1813-26 (¢/¢/c) Annals of PI money} or Magazine 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural History, 
Agriculture and Arts. i 
+b. sfec. (In early use) Magical or occult 


science ; magic; alchemy. Ods. 

3386 Cuaucer Can. Yeou. Prol. & T. 505, 1 wol yow 
teche pleynly the manere How I kan werken in Philosophie. 
Parsso Frerris Berwik 406 in Dundar's Poems (S.T.S) 
298 Ane man of gret science,..Hes brocht ws heir throw 
his knawlege in filosophie. 

4, (= moral philosophy.) The knowledge or 
study of the principles of human action or conduct; 


ethics. 

cxgo0 Row, Rose 5664 In Boece of Consolacioun, Where 
it is maked mencioun Of our countree pleyn at the eye, By 
teching of prlweehae. 1481 Caxton Alyrr, it. xii. 160 
After cam_Boece.,.And compiled..plente of fair volumes 
aourned of hye and noble philosophye. 1556 G. CoLviLte 
(title) The hoke of Boecius, called the comforte of philo- 
sophye, or wysedome. 1592 Snaxs. Rome. & Ful. mn. iii 55 
He gine thee Armour to keepe off that word, Aduersities 
sweete milke, Pere nics To comfort thee, though thou 
art hanished. 1634 Mitton Commus 476 How charmin, 
divine Philosophy! @1751 BoLincsroke Stud, & Use Hist. 
ii. (1777) 25 History is Philosophy teaching by example. 
5816 Suetrey A /astor 71 The fauntains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips. 

5. (= melaphysical philosophy.) That depart- 
ment of knowledge or study which deals with 
ultimate reality, or with the most general causes 
and principles of things. (Now the most usual 
sense.) 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 121 Now, philosophy 
is that general knowledge hy which the works of nature 
are understood in seeing the wisdom of design. 1852 Sin 
W. Hamitton Discuss. 622 The Philosophical Society of 
Cambridge ought not, however, to be so entitled, if we take 
the word Philosophy in the meaning attached to it every. 
where out of Britain. 1857 Freminc Vocad, Philos. 381 
Underlying all our inquiries into any of these departinents 
(God, nature, or man], thereisa first philosophy, which seeks 
to ascertain the grounds or principles of knowledge, and 
the causes of all things. Ilence philosophy has been defined 
to be the science of causes and principles. It is the investi. 
parlon of those principles on which all knowledge and all 

ing ultimately rest. 1862 H. Seencer First Princ. § 37 
Philosophy is completely unified knowledge. 1865 J. Grote 
Explor, Philos. xi, Philosophy, by which J] mean the study 
of thought and feeling..as we understand, think, feel them 
of ourselves and from within, 1880 J. Cairp Philos. Relig. 
2 Whatever is real is rational, and with all that is rational 
Pie claims to deal... So far from resting in what is 

nite and relative, the peculiar domain of philosophy is 
absolute truth, 1887 Lain. Rev. Jan. 95 That philo- 
sophy only means psychology and morals, or in the last 
resort metaphysics, is an idea slowly developed through 
the eighteenth century, owing to the victorious advances 
of science. 1891 Lanp /utrod. Philos. i. 27 Philosophy—we 
define to be—the progressive rational system of the principles 


presupposed and ascertained by the particular sciences, in | 
their relation to ultimate Reality. 1902 H. Sipcwick PAréos. | 


a 1 regard Philosophy then..as the study which ‘takes 
al mow icdve for its province’. 

6. Sometimes used especially of knowledge ob- 
tained by natural reason, in contrast with revealed 
knowledge. 

(Cf. Ger. MVeléweisheit opp. to Gottesweisheét.) 

1388 Wycuir Co/, ii. 8 That no man disseyne jon bi filosofie 
{1382 philosofye] and veyn fallace, aftir the tradicioun of 
men, aftir the elementis of the world and not aftir Crist. 
¢1949 Pecock Refr. 1. b 7 Se 3¢ that no man bigile 30n bi 
philosophi and veyn falsnes. 1605 Bacon Adu Learn. u. 
vi. §x Concerning Divine Philosophie, or Naturall Theo- 
logie, It is that knowledge. .concerning God, which may be 
obtained by the contemplation of his Creatures, 2640 
Quaates Exchirid. w. xci, Let Phylosophy not be asham'd 
to be confuted. 2850 Tennyson Ja Alen. liii, Hold thou 
the good: define it well: For fear divine Philosophy Should 
ye beyond her mark, and be Procuress to the Loree of 

il, 

Tb. spec. of the sceptical or rationalistic views 
ctirrent in France and elsewhere 11 the 18th c. Ods. 

4749 SMOLLETT Gil Blas tv. viii, Our mistress is also a little 
tainted with philosophy. 790 Han. More Relig. Fash. 
World (1791) 16 Phil big eee Unhelief.. has lately heen 
pleased to call itself) will not do nearly so much mischief to 
the present age, as its Bet apostles intended. 1795 Burne 
Corr. (1844) 1V, 308 He is certainly a man of parts; but 
one who has dealt too much in the philosophy of France. 

7. With of: The study of the general prineiples 
of some particular branch of knowledge, experi- 
ence, or activity; also, less properly, of those of 
any subject or phenomenon. 

1713 Steete Englishian No. 7.48 What Beau knows the 
Philosophy of the Perfume aes emboldens him to appear 
amongst the Ladies? 179s Burke Let. to Member Fr, 
Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 32 The great professor .. of the 

hilosophy of vanity [Rousseau]. 1800 Med. Frni. IIL 385 

he different problems which ought to be solved by a Phi- 
losophy of Nature. 1835 Une (“t/e) The phe ee of 

Manufactures: or, an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory System, 1863 
W. Puinwirs Speeches v. 87, I believe I understand the 
philosophy of reform, 1878 Lecnvy Eng. in 18th C. II. v. 
73 To trace the causes, whether for good or ill, that have 
aad nations what they nre is the true philosophy of 

istory. 


a 
— ee ss 


1880 J. Carp Philos, Nedig. 1 A philosophy of | 


782 


religion starts with the presupposition that religion and 
religious ideas can be taken out of the domain of feeling or 
practical experience and made objects of scientific reflection. 

8. A particular system of ideas relating to the 
general scheme of the universe ; a philosophical 


system or theory. (With @ and p/.) 

1390 Gowen One I1I. 48 Of Tholome thastronomie, Of 
Plato the Philosophie. 1573 G. Harvey Leéter-dk. (Camden) 
xo Mi_chefist propositions against Aristotles philosophi. 
r60z2 Suaxs. //ani. 1. v. 167 There are more things in 
Heauen and Earth, Horatio, Then are dream't of in our 
Philosophy. 1674 Grew Disc. Mixture § 1, I shall en- 
deavour to conform to the Phylosophy, which this Society 
doth profess; which is, Reasoning grounded upon Experi- 
ment, and the Common Notions of Sense, 
stone Hist. nd. 1. 237 The Indian philosophy resembles 
that of the earlicr rather than of the later Greeks. @ 1866 
J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos, xvi. (1870) 249 The special 
doctrines of other philosophies. 

9. a. The system which a person forms for the 
conduct of life. b. The mental attitude or habit 


of a philosopher ; serenity under disturbing infln- 


ences or cireninstances; resignation; calmness of 


temper. 
1771 Cuesterr. Leli, to Bd. Waterford 12 Aug,, Philo- 


sophy, and confidence in the mercy of my Creator, Eh tf ! 


assist me in bearing my share of physical ills r77q J. 
Apams in Faw. Lett. 12 May, My own infirmities, the 


account of the return of yours, and the public news compe i 


aJtogether have put my utmost philosophy to the tri 


1832 Lytton Exgene 4.1. Vv, Philosophy has become another | 


name for mental quietude. 1877 Sparnow Serv. ii. 26 And 
as to pbilgeontiy, alas! it may answer some of the lighter 
purposes of life, but can never pillow the soul in death, 
16. atirth, and Comb. as phtlosophy-dreamer, 
-haier; + philosophy-game: see PHILOSOPHER 5 b. 
r6zx1 Bunton Anat. Afed. u. i. 1v. 348 The like J may 
say of Cl. Bruxers Phylosophy game, «#1628 F. Grevi. 
Sidney (1652) 18 To turn the barren Philosophy precepts 
into pregnant Images of life. 1653 WVicholas Papers 
(Camden) Il. 19 This Gentleman..is desirous to have the 
place of Philosophy Professor at Breda. 1670 Corton 
Espernon i. ¥. 236 Proceeding to publick Lectures, he 
became Philosophy Reader. 1711 Snartese. Charae. (1739) 
III. 1s9 Here, methinks, the ridicule turns more against 
the philosophy-haters than the virtuosi or philosophers. 
1796-1803 Coverince Let. (in Sotheby's Catal. 20 Nov, 


| (1899) 17), Your philosophy dreamers from Toth, the Egyp- 


tian, to Taylor the English Pagan, ‘ 

Hence + Philo‘sophyship Oés., a mock title for 
a philosopher. 

1798 Cuagcorre Smitu Vag. Péeilos. 1tl.13 Is your philo- 
sophyship disinterested enough to give a letter of recoin- 
mendation to yourelder brother? Jérd. 1V. 47, (1], of whose 
libertinism his philosophyship has such terrible ideas, 

+ Philosophy, v. Ovs. Also 4 philosofien, 
[f. pree. sb.: cf. obs. F. phelosophier (15-16th c. 
in Godef.).]  zé7, = PHILOSOPHIZE v. 1. 

1382 Wyeiie Sidle Pref, Ep. vi. 67 Other..among 3ong 
porancn philosofien of holi lettres (1388 talken as filosoferes 
of hooly lettris among 3onge wymmen). 1584 R. Scot 
Discov, Witcher, xv. xxxiii, (1886) 383 Salomon did_phi- 
losophie about all things. @161q4 Donne Bra@avaros ii. § 2 
(1644) 46 Ambrose Philosophying divinely in a contemplation 
of Bees. 1654 Frecknoe Sen Years Zrav, 134 You see.. 
how I Philosophy on every thing. 

Hence + Philosophying v#/. sé. and ppl, a. 

1577 lt. Budlinger's Decades 1113 Those townes by reason 
of y® Philosophying [L. pAslosephantibus; edd. 1587-92 
Philosophing] Leuites, were called Leuitical. xg91 Sraray 
tr. Cattan's Geomancte Ep. Ded. Aij, By the philosophy- 
ing upon the compilation, lines, aad roportion of the 
handes. 1648 H. Gresay tr. Balzac's 
perfect manner of Philosophying. 

+ Philostorgy (fi-léstgidzi). Obs. rare~o, (ad. 
Gr, prAcotopyia tender love, t. prAsaropyos tenderly 
loving, f. prAo- PHiLo- + oropyy affection.] Natural 
affection, snch as that of parents and children. 

1623 Cocxeram, Phitlostorgie, parents loue towards their 
children. 1656 in Buount Glossogr. 

Philotechnic (fileteknik), 2 [f. Gr. grad- 
texvos fond of art, f. @iAo- Paito- + réxvy art: so 
mod.F, philotechnique (Dict. Acad, 1835).) Fond 
of or devoted to the arts, esp. the industrial arts. 

1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 348/2 British Philotechnic Society. 
Proposals have been issued for the establishment of a 
society under the above title. 1887 Pall Bali G. 6 Oct. 
11/x geniestion of popular education in the evenings in 
Paris -=111.—The Philotechnic Association, 

So Philotechnical a. (vave~°) = prec.; Philo- 
te‘chnist, a lover of the practical arts, 

1809-10 CoLenipce Friend (1818) ILI. 176, 1 distinguish, 
first, those whom indeed you may call Philotheorists, or 
Philotechnists, or Practicians, and secondly those whom 
alone you may rightly denominate Philosophers, 31846 
Worcester, Philotechnic, Philotechnical, fond of the arts} 
po to the arts. x 

Philothaumaturgie, etc.: see Pui.o-. 

Philo-theoso-phical, a. rare. [£ philo- 
(sophical + theosophical.| Relating to philosophy 
and theosophy. 

1876 W. R. Cooren Archaic Dict. 10 Abibaal, King of 
Berytus (Beirout), to whom Sanchoniathon dedicated his 
philo-theosophical writings. 

tPhilotimy, 04s. rare—'.  [ad. Gr. gtdo- 
tipia, n. of quality f. gsAdrivos loving honour, f. 
gtAo- PHILO- + 7izm honour.) Love of honour or 
distinelion ; ambition, 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 24 These honourable Rulers 
approued their Princely Magnificence, and Philotimy in a 
brave maner. 3656 in Blount Glossogr. 


184s Evpnin- | 


vince 250 A most | 
| 


- such drugs he works u 


PHIT. 


Philo:xenist. [f. Gr. gidrogeviger (f. prddgevos 
loving hospitality, {. ¢rA0- PutLo- + févos stranger): 
see -1sT.] A lover of hospitality to strangers. 

1822 T. Mitrcuece qos I. a And Nicostratus 
trips, For 1 see that his lips To themselves are philoxenist 
framing. 

So + Phyloxeny, -ie. Obs. rare—°. 

3623 Cockeram, Phyloxenic, \oue of hospitalitie. 

Philoxygenous to Philozoonist : see Puio-. 

Philter, obs. form of Fitter: var. Pmurre. 

Phi'lterer, rare. [f. Puree sé, or v, +-ER1,] 
One who makes or administers philtres. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils 105 What more coosooant to 
this Etymon, than a Poysoner, Philterer, Jugler, Cheater, or 
Deceiver. /6/d. 106. 

Philtre, philter (fi'ltoz), s/. Also 7 filtre; 
7-8 in L. form philtrum (pl. -a or -ums).  [a. 
F, philtre (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. philtrum, 
a, Gr, pidrpoy love-charm, love-potion, f. quA-, 
stem of prActy to love, pidos dear, loved, loving + 
-tpov, suffix of insLrament.] 

1. A potion or drng (rarely, a charm of other 
kind) supposed to be capable of exciting sexuat 
love, esp. towards a particular person; a love- 
potion or love-charm. Sometimes /oosely, a potion 
or drug to produce some magical effect, a magic 
potion. Also fg. 

3587 Newton Yryall Alan's owne selfe (1602) 116 in 
Brand Pop, Antig. (1870) 111. 261 By any secret sleight or 
cunning, as Drinkes, Drugges, Medicines, charmed Potions, 
Amatorious Philters, Figures, Characters, or any such like 
paltering Instruments, Devises, or Practises, 1609 B. Jonsow 
S72. Wom, tv. i. (1620) 1, IF 1 should make ‘hem all in lone 
with thee afore Night! Dan. 1 would say thou had'st 
the best Philtre. @1618 Syvivesten Afaydens Blush 798 
The hellish Philtree made of Stygian Wave. 1621 Burtou 
Anat. Mel. 1, ii, 1. iii, They can make friends enemies, 
and enemies friends, by philters. 2700 S. Ltr. Fxyhe's Voy. 
E. ind. 347, 1 threw all over-board, for fear some trick or 
philter shonld have been play'd with them, 1868 Texnyson 
Lucretius 16 A witch Who hrew‘d the philtre, 

B. ex610 Ranvoten Eclagne Two Doctors Wks. 1875 II. 
604 Love-sick Amyntas, get a philtruin here, To make thee 
lovely to thy truly dear. 1732 Beanerey Adciphy. vn § 25 
‘That demons..assist in making philtrums and charms. 

+t 2. See quale. Obs, [So It. philtro (Florio 
15098), F. paidtre (Cotgr. 1611).] 

5653 R. Sanpers Physiog. 278 A mole on the philtrum or 
hollow of the upper Up, under the nostrils. £706 Putuuirs, 
Philter or Philtrum.,. Among some Anatomists, it is taken 
for the Hollow that divides the upper Lip. : 

3. Comb., as fhilire-bred, -charmed adjs. 

zg98 Syivestea Du Bartas u. i. . /mposture 511 Not 
philtre-charm'd nor by Busiris aes 1876 Geo, Eniot Dan. 
Der. wv. xxxii (heading), The philtre-bred passion of Tristan. 

Philtre, philter,v. [f prec. sb} 

1. ¢rans. To charm with a philtre or love-potion; 


Jig. to bewitch. 


1674 Gout. Tongne vi. § 34 Let [them] not. .shew themselves 

hilter’d and bewitch’d y this. argir Ken Hymnotheo 

‘oet. Wks. 1721 111. 378 Hearts philtred hy Concupiscence 
impure. 1888 LoweLL Endymion n, 32 Soon, like wine, 
Her eyes, in mine poured, frenzy-philtred mine. 4 

2. zniv. To prepare a philtre or magic potion. 

1768 (W. Donatvson) Life Sir B. Sapskudl Ul. xxv. 213, 
I thought my chymical chiromancers were philteriug to 
charm the devil. 

+ Philtrous (filtres), @. Obs. 
-ous.] Of the nalore of a philtre. 

3653 A. Witson Yas. £ 57 With Philtrous powders and 
n their persons. 1664 H. More 
Alyst, [nig. U1. xii, 276 heading, That it is a Philtrous Cup. 

Philyrea: see PRILLYREA. 

| Phimosis (feiméwsis). Pak, Also 7 phy-. 

mod.L., a. Gr. gizwors muzzling. So in Fr. 
(16th. in Paré).] Contraction of the orifice of 
the prepuce, so that it cannot be retracted. 4 

1674-7 }. Motins Anat. Obs. (1896) 22, 1 cut the Phyniosis, 
and he did well. 1804 Afed. Frn/. X11. 20 With the dysuria 
he had a complete phimosis. 1878 ‘I’. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
(1879) II. 16x Phimosis is a congenital affection. 4 

Hence Phimosed (faimdvzd) a., affected with 
phimosis; Phimotio (fsimg'tik) a., pertaining to 
or of the nature of phimosis. BP 

1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med, VII. 837 The irritation of 
retained smegma beneath a phimose prepuce. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 47 Phimotic Phlegmon, 

Phinnook, phinoe, obs. ff. Finnoc Sc, while 
trout. — Phioll, variant of Fintote! 06s, _ 

+Phip. O¢s. An imitation of the chitp of 
a sparrow; hence formerly used as name for a 
sparrow. Also PHILir. 4 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. x1. 4t ‘3ee, farewel phippe [C. xit. 
310 fyppe) !’ quod fauntelte. 1529 SxeLton PA. Sparowe 
138 And whan | sayd, Phyp, Phyp, Than he wold lepe and 
skyp. a@1577 GascoiGne Praise P. Sparrow Wks. (1587) 
285 As if you say but Fend cut Phip, Lord, how the peat 
will turne and skip. 

Phiphce, -er, obs. ff. Fire, Fires, Phirman, 
phirmaund, var. Firuay. Phiscall, obs. f. 
FiscaL, Phisick, Phisioian, -itian, etc., obs. 
ff. Puysic, Puysiciay. Phisionomy, phis- 
nomy, etc., obs. ff. PoystocNomy. 

Phit (fit). An imitation of various sounds, 
esp. that made by a rifle-bullet. 

"1894 Outing (U.S) XXIV. 420/1 He [a bear) gave a soft 


(f. as prec. + 


PHIZ. 


‘phit!’ of startled recognition, pricked up his ears and 
turned his head askew. 1896 Daly Chron. 25 Aug. 3/5 
The pert crack of the Lee-Metford, the ‘phit* of whose 


ballet is fost in the whirr of a fead-coated stone from the | 


Matabete arsenal, 1898 Dovte Trag. Koresko iv, 80 The 
air was fall of the phit-phit-phit of the bullets. 
Phiton, -es, etc., obs. ff. PYTHON, -Ess, etc. 
Phiz (fiz). Armorows collog, Also 7 phia, 7-8 
phyz, phys, 8 phizz, (fiz). (Colloq. abbrevia- 
tlon of pAiznomy, PHYsi0GNoMY.}] Face, counte- 


nance; expression or aspect of face. 

2688 Suaowett Sgr. Alsatia y. i, In deed your magnani- 
mous Phyz is somewhat disfigar‘d by lt, captain. 169 Ver 
Discov. Old Intreague xxvii, Next Cousin Will. With 
Aukward Phys. 2693 Concrevs Old Bach, tv. viii, What 
a furious phiz U ered 1762 Cuvecnit, Ghost 1, Savour'd 
in talk, in dress, and phyz, More of another World 
than this. 2774 Gouv. Morais in Sparks Life & Writ, 
(1832) 1. a1 cae phizes are grinned out of countenance. 
I 


! occasionally fou 


| “Phiebology, the 


868 W. S. Guazrt Bad Saltads, Only Dancing Girl, | 


And her painted, tainted Phiz, 
b. Comd., as phiz-ntaker, one who makes ‘faces’ 
or grimaces. 
1742 J. Yarrow Love at Sight Prol., Mass John the 


Phiz-Maker with zealous Cant. 

Phiz, phizg, obs. ff. Fizz. Phizitian, Phizo- 
nonomye, obs. ff. Puvsician, PHysroGNomy. 

Phileam, obs. form of Fream 54,1 

Phleb-, before a consonant PHLEBo-, combining 
form of Gr. prdy, preB- vein, an element in terms 
of physiology, pathology, etc. 

|| Phlebectasia (flebektel'sid), || Phlebectasis 
(fivbektdsis), Phiehectasy (f/bektasi) (Gr. éx- 
tags extension}, abnormal dilatation of a vein, 
varix. Phiebectopy (fibektépi) [Gr. &« out of, 
ténos place], displacement or abnormal situation 
of a vein. 

1842 Duncuson Med. Lex, “Phlebectasia, dilatation of 
& vein, or portion of a vein. 2849-52 Topo Cycl. Anat. 1V. 
1397/2 *Phiebectesis may conveniently be divided into 
several forms. 1858 Mave Z.xfor. Lex. 938/2 *Phtebectasy 
«-"Phlebectopy. 

Phlebenterate (fvbentérct), a. (s4.) Zool. 
(ad, mod.L. Phiebenterata, f. Gr. prep, prcB- vein 
+ évrepoy intestine : see -ATE2 2.) Belonging to 
the Phlebenterata, a former division of gastropod 
molluscs, characterized by processes of the ali- 
mentary canal extending into processes of the 
body-wall. b. sd. One of the PAlebenterata, 
So Phiebenterio (flebenterik) @., characterized 
by such processes as those of the PAkdexlerala; 
Phiebenteriem (fl/be'ntériz’m), the condition of 
having processes of the alimentary canal extending 
into processes of the body-wall, as in the PA/e- 
benterata, or into the legs, mandibles, etc., as in 
the Pyenogonide ; the opinion that such processes 
have a circulatory enction 

2857 E. C. Orté tr. Quatrefages' Rambles Nat. 1. 351 
Phlebenterism was declared to ha entirely exploded, and 
characterised as a mere chimera. 

| Phlebitis (A/boitis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
PACP, preB- vein: see -1T18.] Inflammation of 
the walls of a vein. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1.11 The inflammation 
of veins, hy some writerscalled Phichitis, has of late occupied 
More attention. 1878 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 425 Phiebitis 
is the chief evil to be feared from an injury to a vein. 

Hence Phiebltio ({Il/biik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with phlebitis. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 170 Paget..conteaded for 
the primarily phlebitic nature of thrombosis in gout, 

Jebo-, combining element: see PHLEB-. 

Phiebogram (flebégiem) [-GRaM], a diagram 
(sphygmogram) of the pulsations of a vein (Syd. 
Soc, Lex. 1893). Phiehograph (fle'bdgraf) 
[-GRAPH], an instrument (sphygmograph) for 
recording diagrammatically the pulsations of a 
vein. Phiebography (flébp:grifi) [-crapuy], a 
deseription of the yeins; hence Phlehographical 
(flebogreefikil) a., pertaining to phlebography. 
Phieholite (flebdloit), Phie‘bolith (-lip) (Gr. 
Ai8os stone: see -1.1TE}, a morbid calcareons con- 
cretion in a vein, a vein-stone; hence Phlebolitic 
(-litik), -lithio (-li-pik) @., of the natare of, or 
pettaining to, a phlebolite. Philebology (fir- 
bp'lédzi) [-Locy], that part of physiology or 
amatomy which treats of the veins; hence Phlebo- 
logical a., pertaining to phlebology. || Phlebo- 
metritls (fle bomitroitis) [Gr. pyrpa womb: sce 
-1T18], inflammation of the veins of the womb 
(Mayne Exfos. ex, 1858). || Phleborrhagia 
(Mleboréi-dzia), Phiehorrhage (flebirddz) [Gr. 
=payia, from pyyvurar to burst; cf. Awmorrhage], 
hemorthage from ruptare of a vein. || Phie- 
borrhexis (flebore-ksis) [Gr. éyfis bursting], rup- 
tare of a vein (Dunglison Afed. Lex. 1842). ||Phie- 
bosclerosis (ile-boskl/rdusis) [Gr. cxAqpwors in- 
duration, f. cxAnpés hard], morbid thickening and 
hardening of the wall of a vein; hence Phiebo- 
Bclerotlo (-ptik) @., pertaining to phlebosclerosis. 
| Phiehostenoals (Ile bosi/ndwsis) (Gr. crévaais 
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contraction], abnormal contraction of a vein or veins 
(Dunglison 1853). || Phlebothrombo:sis, throm- 
bosis ina veln. Also PHLEBOTOMY, etc. 

igen Brit, Med, Frni, 21 June 1571 Dr. J. Mackenzie 
will demonstrate his Cliaicat Polygraph and *Phiebo- 
graph. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, "Phlebographical, betonging 
to Phlebography. 2842 Dunciison Aled. Lex, *Phicto- 
graphy, description of the veins, /6id., *PAletlolite, a toosa 
concretion varying in size from a currant to that of a pea, 

nd in the veins. 2874 Van Buren Dis, 

Genit. Sai 217 Certain concretions found in the dilated 
veins..and known as phtebolites. 1847-9 Toop Cyl. Anat, 
IV. 89/2 *Phleboliths originate in clots in the interior of 
the vessels. 2858 Mavne F.xfos, Lex. 9309/2 *Phiebo- 
lithic, *Phtebotitic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Phiebological, 
belonging to Phliebology. 18a Dunciison Aled, Lex. 
rt of anatomy which treats of the 
veins, 1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), * Phlebor- 
vagia, the breaking of a Vein. 1843 Dusctison Med. Lex., 
Paleborrhagia, 899 Alléutt's Syst. Med. V1. 33% The 
sclerotic process may affect the velns also—*phlcbo-sclerosis. 
ibid. 220 “Phiebo-scterotic thrombosis. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Phlebothrombosis, venous thrombosis. 
Phleboidal (féboi'dal), a. [f. Putes- + -oip 
+ AL.] Resembling a vein or veins : see quot. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. WV. 87/1 The tissue composed of these 
moniliform vessels has been denominated pAdcdoidal, 

+ Phlebo'tomer. (és. rare. In 6 -thomer. 
(f. PHLEBOTOMY +-ER.] = PuLeBotomisr. 

3564-78 Bucrevn Dial, agst. Pest, (1888) 26 Let vs..take 
our Phlebothomer with us to tet hym bloud. 
Phlebotomic (flebotg:mik), @. rare. [ad.Gr. 
PrcBoropunds (PpreBorowey sb., the phlebotomie 
art), £ pAeBoropia Putepotomy.} Of or pertaining 
to phlebotomy. So Phlebotomical a.; hence 
Phleboto'mieally adv., in relation to phlebotomy. 

1799 in Spirit Pub. Frnls. U1. 148 President of the phlebo- 
lomiccollege. 1858 Mavns Expos, Lex.g40/2 Phlebotomical. 
1869 E. C. Rye in Student UL 185 ‘The * mosquito’ cannot 
be said to exist specifically, though phlebotomically i¢ has 
an entity. 


| 


Phlebotomist (flébetémist). [f. Putepotony 


(or its source), see -18T: ef, F. ph/ébolom/ste (1732 in 
Did. Trévoux).] One who practises phlebotomy ; 
a surgeon who bleeds patients; a blood-Ictter. 

1657 G. Staaxey Helmont'’s Vind. 256 A just reward for 
a hatcherlike Phiebotomist. 1826 Kissy & Sp. Entomol, 
iil, (1818) 1. 63 The cupping glasses of the phlebotornist. 


Phlebo:tomiza‘tion. [f. next + -arion]. 
The action of phlebotomizing ; blood-letting. 

1697 A. M, tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 49/2 We may 
not, in Phlebotornizatione, be to timorouse and fearfall. 1837 
Sia F. Parcrave Merch. & Friar v. (1844) 199 A generat 
phlebotomization at stated and regular periods. 

Phlebotomize (fl/bgtomaiz), v. Also 6-tho- 
mize. [a. F. phiébotomise-r (6the.), in med.L. 
febotomizdre (Du Cange), f. pAlebotom-us, Gr. 
PAcBoropos: see next and -1VE.] a. intr, To 
practise phlebotomy; to let blood by opening a 
vein, b. fraus, To bleed (a person, or a part 
of the body); also évansf. and fig. c. fntr, for pass. 
To undergo phlebdtomy, to be bled (quot. 1653), 

z Nasne Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
tif. 12 Phtebothoinize them, sting them, tatch them, 1 
A, Moun. Garllemeaw's Fr. Chirurg. 27/1 To phlebotomize 
aright, is oftentimes a difficulie matter. 1644 Howeer 
England's Tears in Dodoaa's Gr. etc. 160 Body potitiques, 
..as well as the frayte bodies of men..must have an evacua- 
tion for their corrupt humours, they must be phlebotomiz‘d. 
t6s2 Bencowes TAcoph, xt. xxiv. 196 Post for physick’s 
skill Phlebotomize he must, and take the vonit pill. 1796 
J. Anstey Plader’s Guide Poet. Wks, 192 Bother. You 
took some blood, Sir, from him. Tench. Plenty—Phlebo- 
tomiz’d him ounces twenty. 1873 Baownine Red Cots 
NVt-cap itr. 135 The while I blister and phlebotomize ! 2876 

- F. Buaton Gorilla L. 1. 131 At night the mosquitoes 
phlebotomized us, 

lence Phlebo-tomized ff/.a.; -lzing vd/. sb. 

1g97 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 2b/2 Phleboto- 
misinge or btood-lettinge. 1631 R. H. Arraignon. Whole 
Creature v.36 Vea, they would..make Bread and Cates of 
the Blood of their Phlebotomized bullockes. 1835 ANSTER 
tr. Faust (1887) 292 For spirits ite spirits msing The 
one cure is phebotomising, 1865 Pall Mall G. 14 Aug. «t 
These phlebotomizing days are now, however, long gone hy. 

Phlebotomy (fivbg'témi). Forms: 5 fleo- 
botomie, -ye, (flo-, flabotomye), 5-6 flebo- 
tomye, (9 -y), 6 fleubothomy(e, flebothomie, 
-y, phlebothomy, -tomye, 6-7 -tomie, (7 
-thomie), 6- phlebotomy. ee OF, flebothomie 
(13the. in Godef.), mod.F. phlébotomie, It. flebo- 
tomta, ad. 1.. phiebolomia, a, Gr. pAeBoropia, the 
opening of a vein, f, pAeBdropes that opens a vein, 
f. preBo- PHLEBO- + -ropos -cutting, -cutter.] 

‘|. The action or practice of cutting open a vein 
so as to let blood flow, asa medical or therapeutical 
operation; venesection, blood-letting, bleeding. 
¢1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 83 A walkynge vicus is heelid 
wip fleobotomie [2. r. febotomye] & formacie. 1413 Pilger. 
Sowle (Caxton) 1, xxii. (1859)24 The nature of thy maladye 
vy aske sothelya flobotaumye. 1548 Dooape Dyefary xxiib 
(1870) 287 Clense it with stufes or by fleubothomye. 2621 
Buaton Anat. Alel. ut. v. 1, it_ (1651) 384 Phlebotomy is 
promiscuously used before andafter Physick. 1780 Jouxson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 24 Aug., Gentle purges, and slight 
hiebotomies, are not my favourites, they are papeun 
belee: which lose time and effect nothing. 1877 Kuorv 
Princ. Medicine 60 Marks of leech bites, and of phiebotomy. 
2. fransf. and fig. The drawing of blood in aay 
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way (it, or fig.); esp. bloodshed (1. e. scourging, 
slaughter, etc.), or other violent or destructlye means 
used for the care of moral, soclal, or political 
disorder; ‘bleeding’ in purse or pocket. 

589 {?Nasne] Admond for Parrat 3», O it is a haire- 
brande whooresonne, and well seene in Phlebotomie, 2646 
i Hate Hore Vae. 151 Warre is the Phlebotomy of the 

ody Politique. 2837 Genti. Mag. XCVII, tt. 539 Fiscal 
Phlebotomy was unkaown, as a science, to our ancestors, 

+3. An instrument for phlebotomy; a laucet. 
Obs. [Gr. prcBéropov.} 

1477 Eaat Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 33 Ypocras .. holdi 
in HY honde a fiabotomye of imiyeion foe latyng Blood 

i Phiegethon (fegipen, fledz-). Gr. and 
Lat. Myth. Also 4 Plegeton, 6 Phlegeton. 


| fa. Gr. @reylbov, -ovr = lit. ‘burning, blazing’, 


ence as here.] Name of a fabled river of fire, 
one of the five rivers of Hades. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 164 He wotde swere his commun 
oth, Be Lethen and be Flegeton. 1590 Srenser F.Q. 1. vi 
z Nor damned ghoste In flaming hiegeton doea not so 
elly roste, 2701 tr. Le Clere's Prim, Fathers (2702) 2 
T’is certain, that the Pagans, who first used the oor 
Phlegethon, denoted by it not a River of the Elysian Fields 
.-bat of Hell and the Place of Torments. 1 EMERSON 
Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Boha) 1. 391 No phlegethon 
could he found that woutd burn him. 

Hience Phlegetho'ntal, Phlegetho-ntio auys., 
of or pertaining to Phlegethon; baralng, fiery. 

1600 Tovenrur Trans/. Metam. Prol., To feete the smart 
of Phlegetontike sight. @ 1649 Daumm. or Hawtn. Poems 
Wks. yey) 34 Blaz'd with phlegethontal fires, 165r Biacs 
New Disp. Pp 1a1 VPblegetontal aad dircfull evils, 2821 


Byaon Juan wy. lili, Cogniac { Sweet Naiad of the Thle- 
gethontic rill | 
Phle (flem). Forms: see below. (ME. 


com, fleume, fleme,a. OF, fleume, flenime (13th c. 
4. Littré), ee 5 Cee Gk ee fiéme, 
flume) = Pr. flegma, flemma, Cat. fleuma, Sp. 
fiema, It. femma:—1.. (post-cl.) pilegma clammy 
humour of the body, phlegm, a. Gr. gAéy-pa in- 
flammation, heat, morbid claminy humour (as the 
result of heat), f. pdAéy-eww to barn, blaze. In 
16-171he. conformed in spelling to Gr.-L. original.) 

A. Illustration of Forms, 
a. 4-6 floume, flewme; 4 fleem, 5-7 flame, 
6-7 fleame, fleam, 8 fle’me. 

1387 Teevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 147 Fey hadde moche 
fleem. 1390-1563 Fleame [see B.1 a], 1398 Tarvisa Barth, 
De P. Rei. ix. (Add. MS. 27944), Flewme is an hamouar 


1422 te, Secreta Seevet., Priv. 


kyndeliche colde & moiste. 
eme and matencoly. z 


rio. 245 Agarik ea ae 

Dunsar Dua Marit Wemen ot Ane bag full of flewme, 
€1532 De Wes /atred. Fr. in Palsgr. 904 Yhe fleame, /e 
SJiegme. 1586 Beicut Melanch. ii. 4 The second is fleume, 
next to blond in quantitie. 1645 Mitton Colast, 12 What 
if fleam and choler..come instead? 1650 Howett Grrafi's 
Rev. Naples 130 They answered prudently and with fleme. 
1709 Pore Fss. Crit. 662 Our Critics..judge with fury, bat 
they write with fle’me. 

B. 6-7 flegme, fleagm(e, 7 fleugme, 7-8 flegm. 
7547-64 Bautowin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) 44 The rest of 
him ieee & cholier. 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay x. (3592) 
tqt Agarick purgeth Fleagme. @ 1618 Raceicn Scrpric 
in Rem. (1651) 8 Abounding with Fleagm. 1622 SANDERSON 
3rd Serm., 1 Kings xxi. 29 § 26 Abundance of mctancholy, 
tough flegm, 26s9 Stanrey Ast. PArlos. 111.1. 134 Hence 
are generated Choter and Flegine. 1726 Leont A léerti’s 

Anke, 1. 24/2 The superfluous Flegm and Humidity. 

y. 6 phleume, phleugme ; 6-7 phlegme, 7- 
phlegm; 7-8 phleam, phleme. 

rsqt R. Cottann Galyen's Ucrapfent. 2 Giv, To purge y* 
humours coleryke or melancoly ke, or els phleame. 3595-73 
Coorea Thesanurws s.v. Consisto, Cursus pituitae consistit, 
the course of the pieces is gaye, a@1s92 Gatenn 
Mamillia 1. Wks. (Grosart) I. 273 The natarall constitn- 
tion of women is Phlegme, and of men Choller. 2605 Timme 

uersit.t. Vii, 29 A certaine watry elementary phteme. 1627 

‘anna. Ling, 100 Phieame expelleth choler. 1660~ Phlegm 
[see B. 2}. 1669 Woatioca Syst. Agric. 5 Phiegme dis. 
tilled from Salt of Tartar, 684 Eaat Roscom. Esr. Transi, 
Verse (1709) 301 Write with Fary, bat correct with Phteam, 

[| 3. 6 flegma, 7 phlegma. 

1ga7 Anparw Brunswyke's DistylZ, Waters B vij, Oncly 
the flegma of the grene herbes is ee r610 Phiegma 
[see B. 2}. 1657 MAysical Dict., Phlegma,.is used for any 
distilted water which hath no spirit, as rose-water. 

B. Signification. 

1. The thick viscid fluid or semiflnid substance 
secreted by the mucous membranes, esp. of the 
respiratory passages ; mucus. 

@. In old physiology, regarded as one of the four 
bodily ‘ humours’, described as cold and moist, and 
supposed when predominant to cause constitutional 


indolence or apathy. cames. cone 
1 Isee A.ah z wea Conf + 99 The moiste 
Nene with his cote Hath In the lunges for his hold Or- 


deined him a propre stede. 1303 Ont, Crysten Men {W. 
de W. 1506) rv. xxvii. 318 An armony..of the foure hamoars, 
that is to knowe of y* blode, of the coloor of the fleame, 
and of y* malancoly. 1533 Exvor Cast, Halthe ti. (1541 
8b, Natural fleame is a humour cold and moyst, whyte and 
swete, or without taste. 1563 Afirr. Mag., Rivers \xvi, 
They tarned theyr blud to melancholick fleume. | 1615 
G. Sanovs Trav. &72 Fleame hath the predominancy in his 
complexion. 1731 Agautunot Adtomsn(s VL vil. 3735) 188 
Phlegm amongst the Ancients signified a cold vi 
Humour, contrary to the dae of the Word. 
Wuewett Philos. Discov. wv. vi. 35 The doctrine of the Foor 
Humonrs (Blood, Phlegm, Vellow Bile and Black Bile). 
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b. In modern (or corresponding early) use; 
esp. when morbid or excessive, and discharged by 
cough, etc. Now chiefly in popular use, and no 
longer applied to the mucus of the nasal passages. 


So mod.¥. fegme (dial. feume, flume). 

1486 BE. Ge Albans C vj i eee makyth flewme fall owte 
ofthe brayne. 1508 Dunpar Yuva Martit Wemen 274 Ane 
hair hogeart, that hostit out flewme. 1549 Compi. Scot, 
vi. 67 Ysope, that is gude to purge congelit fleume. x160x 
Hoitanp /¥ény 11. 277 Wormwood..dischargeth the brest 
of tough fleagme. 1733 ArauTunot Aules of Diet in Ad- 
ments 267 To dissolve viseid Phlegin, and excite a Cough. 
1843 R. J. Geaves Syst, Clin. Mfed. xx. 229 The principal 
annoyance the patient suffers is in getting up the phlegm 
in the morning. 1877 Roarrts d/andbk. Afed. (1894) 400 
The discharge of various substances, technically termed 
expectoration or sfx¢xs1, and popularly known as phlegm, 

te. With @ and #4 A collection or mass of 
phlegm, or of any mucous secretion. Ods. 

1561 Hottyausn Hom, Apoth. 15 If thou ait ieee the 
head and hreste..of all slymye fleumes and fylth, 1584 
Cocan Haven Health exxxiv. (1636) 136 [It] doth take 
away Flewmes of the Eyes. 1688 Miece yr. Dict. s.v. 
Bring, To bring upa phlegm, cracker. 1927 Philip Quart. 
(1816) 16 A phlegm sticking in my throat, I happened to 
hem pretty loud. 

+d. In figurative use. Ods. 

1965 Jewen Def. Afol. (1611) 153 In danger to be choaked 
with the flegme & humour of his sins. 1633 G. Heraert 
Temple, Church.porch xvi, O England! full of sinne, but 
most of sloth; Spit out thy flegme, and fill thy brest with 
glorie. 1655 H, VauGuan Silex Scint. nu. Proffer viii, Spit 
out their phlegm, And fill thy brest with home. 

e. See SALSE-PHLEGM, oe 

+2. Old Chem. One of the five ‘ principles’ of 
bodies, also called water ; any watery inodorous 
tasteless subslance obtained by distillation. Ods. 

1473 Riecey Comp. Alch. un. iv. in Ashm. Theat. Chern. 
Frit, (1652) 140 Fyrst wyth moyst Fyre and after wyth the 
dry: The flewme by Pacyence owt drawyng. 1610 B. 
Jonson Adch, uu. v, Reetifie your menstrue, from the 
phlegma. 1660 Suarrock Vegetables 130 Seeds steeped.. 
in Spirit of Urine mixt with phlegin of Elder-berries. 1686 
Harris tr. Lemery's Chynt. 5 Water which is called Phlegm 
..comes in distillation before the Spirits when they are 
fixt, or after them when they are volatile. 1707 Curios. in 
Husd, & Gard. 335 Three Principles of which all things are 
form‘d; that is to say,the Flegm, the Grease and the Ashes. 
The Flegm isthe Mercury. 1718 Quiscy Compl. Disp. 
Phlegm or Water, is the common Vehicle or Diluter of a 
solid Bodies. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. 1. v. 
78 The gall-nut yields, by distillation, a linpid phlegm. 
812 Sie H. Davy Chem. Philos. 51 The attempts made to 
analyse vegetable substances previous to 1720 merely pro- 
duced their resolution into the sup elements of the 
chemists of those days—viz, salts, earths, phlegm and sulphur. 

3. The character supposed to result from pre- 
dominance of phlegm (sense 1a) in the bedily 
constitution; phlegmatic temperament or disposi- 
fion; want of excitability or enthusiasm; cold- 
ness, dullness, sluggishness, apathy; coolness, 
calmness, self-possession, evenness of temper. 

1598 T. N. tr. Cong. W. {ndia 198 There are few nations 
of so much fleame or sufferance [as the Mexicans]. 1642 
Howrin For, Trav. (Arb.) 52 He that hath to deale with 
that Nation, must have good store of Phlegme and patience. 
1668 Temrte Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 31. 50 
Monsieur de Wit defended their Cause..with great Phlegm, 
but great Steddiness. 1765 T. Hurcuinson ret, Afass. 
I, 223 A _man of more phlegm, and not so sensibly touched. 
1836 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (2852) 281 The mathematical 
genius requires much u phlegm, moderation, attention and cir- 
cumspection. 1871 G. Merepirn H. Richmond xvi, The 
patience of the people was creditable to their phlegm. 

Phlegmagogue (fle-gmiggg). [a. F. phiegma- 
gogue, OF. feumagogue (14the. in Hatz.-Dam.), 
ad. med.L. phlegmagigus, a. Gr. pdreypaywyés, f. 
gréypa PHLEGM + dywyds drawing forth.) A 
medicine for expelling phlegm. Now rare. 

[1657 Physical Dict, Hig le Sad purgers of flegm.] 
1671 SALMON Sy, Afed, 1 Ii. 570 Electuary of Jallap. .is a 
ce Phlegmagogue. 1737 Baacken Farriery Imfpr. (1757) 

I. 248 Phlegmagogues or those [medicines] which draw off 
pitious Matter or Phiegm by Stool. 

So Phlegmagogal (-géwgil) ¢., having the 
property of expelling phlegm; Phlegmagogio 
(-ge'dgik), a. = prec. ; 56. = phlegmagogue. 

1657 Tomunson Kenox's Disp. 115 Some are called Phleg- 
magogall which purge Phlegme. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere, 
Conspit. 144 Mercury... with ..some phlegmagogick Extract. 

| Phlegmasia (flegmaisia, -214). Path, P). -t2, 

[med.L., a.Gr. pdeypacia (Hippocr.) inflammation. 
Cf. F. phlegmasze.] Juflammatien, es, inflamma- 
tion accompanied by fever. 

Pahlegmasia dolens, or phlegmasia alba dotens, inflamma. 
tion of the veins of the leg, with severe pain, swellin , harde 
ness, and whiteness, occurring in women after childbirth; 
also called mith. leg or se B 

1706 Puiiies, Phlegmasia,an Inflammation. 1753 CHAMAaRRS 
Cycl, Supp., Phlegmasia, a word used hy some of the 
medical writers for an inflammation. 1800 J. Huxt (¢itée) 
An Essay on Phlegmasia Dolens. 1859 SeMPLe Diphtheria 
1 The mucous tissue ..is also the seat of very different kinds 
of phlegmasiz. 

Phlegmatic (flegmxtik), 2. (sd.) Forms: 
see Putzcm; also 4-6 flum-, 6-7 flugm-; 4-6 
-etyke, -ytyck(e,-ytek. [ME. fcswmatike, a. OF. 
Jleumatique (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
Phiegmatic-us, a. Gr. pdeyparixes, f. pdéypa, 
preypar-: see PHLEOM.] 
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1. Of the nature of or ahounding in phlegm. 

a. (In sense pertaining to PHrecM 1.) Of the 
nature of the ‘humour’ or secretion called phlegm; 
mucous. Of the human .body, its organs, ete. : 
Having a predominance of phlegm in the censtitu- 
tion or ‘temperament’ (see also 2). Of diseases, 
etc.; Characterized or cansed by excess of phlegm, 
Now rare or Obs. 

1340 Ayend. 157 Pe dyevel .. asaylep stranglakest pane 
colrik mid ire and mid discord .. pane fleumatike: mid 
glotonye and be sleaube, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
tv. ix. (Tollem. NS.) A verry flewmatike man is in the body 
lustles, heuy and slow. /ézd. vu. lix. (Bod]. MS.), As be 
brayne dischargep hym silfe of flewmatike humoures and of 
fumosite, ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 86 If it 
be yn tokenynge fleumetyke. 1527 Anprew Brunswyke's 
Distylt. Waters Fij,To spette and putte oute the flegmatyke 
matter. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary viit, (1870) 245 A flemytycke 
man may slepe .ix. houres or more. 1562 BULLEYN Audark, 
Bk. Sintples 3b, ¢ is good in the meates of them whiche be 
Flugmatike. 1563 J. Gate Antrd. u. 84 In phlegmaticke 
bodyes they maye forbeare their supper. 1741 BeTTERTON 
Eng. Stage v. 63 Persons of a flegmatic Constitution nore 
slow in turning of their Eyes. 1875 H. C. Woop Thera. 
(1879) 22 The phlegmatic person is no more easily moved by 
medicinal than by other agencies. 

+b. (In sense pertaining to PHLecM 2.) Of the 


PHLOGISTIC. 


gprdy-ev to burn: ch. OF. fengmon (13-14th ce. in 
Hatz,-Darm.) = mod.F. phlegmion.] Aninflamma- 
tory tnmonr, a boil or carbuncle; inflammation, 
esp. of the cellular tissue, tending to or producing 
suppuration; an acute local inflammation with 
marked redness and swelling. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lix. (Bodl. MS.), Suche 
swellinge hatte Apostema, & somtyme it comeb. .of a semple 
humoure as of hlood and hatte flezmone. 1541 R. Cop.ann 
Galyen’s Terapentyke 2 Bij bh, Yf ecchymosis, or vieere, or 
erisipelas, or putryfaction, or phlegmone he iu any parte. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physiche 364/1 [A prescrip- 
tion) For the Flegmone or Felon of the Fingers. 1651 
Witte Prinyrose’s: Pop. Err. u. 81 It may also be a 
phlegman, or erysipelas of some part. 1782 A, Monro 
Compar, Anat. 14 These parts..may be subject to.. 

hlegmon. 31788 J. C. Smvru in Afed. Commun, I. 191 

he Phlegmon is the inflammation of the cellular membrane. 
1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med, Vi. 236 Vhis bacillus is identical 
with one subsequently found ..in gaseous phlegmons, 

Hence Phiegmonie (flegmpnik), Phle’gmonoua 


| adjs., pertaining to or of the nature of a phlegmon; 


nature of the ‘ principle’ called phlegm; watery | 


and insipid. Of bedies in general: Abounding in 
‘phlegm’; and hence, producing phi PHLEOM 

palegm '; +P cing phiegm 

1a or b) when taken as food, etc. Ods. 

1soz Aenotne Chron, (1811) 172 For as mych as all fisshes 
aftir water ben flewmatike thertore they be better rost than 
soden, 1533 Exyor Cast, He ihe Mist 2b, Where colde 
with moysture preuayleth, that y 1s called Fleumatike, 
wherein water hath preeminence. 1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 
% She (the Carp] is of very soft flesh nnd Ripegranelic: 1669 
VoruipGe Syst. Agric. (1681) 5 Standing Waters..by reason 
of the constant waste of the Phiegmatique vapour that con- 
stantly rises from it. 1747 Lancrisu in Pil, Trans. (1748) 
XLIV. 11. [4] The watery or phlegmatic Principle abounds 
so much as to be nearly 4} Parts of the whole Mass. 


2. Having or showing the mental character or 


| disposition formerly supposed to result from pre- 


dominance of phlegm among the bodily ‘ hnmours’; 


' not easily excited to feeling or action; lacking en- 


thasiasm; cold, dull, sluggish, apathetic; cool, 
calm, self-possessed. 

1574 Hettowes Guenara's Fam, Ef. 30 The Numantines 
of their naturall condition, were more flegmatike than 
cholerike, 1622 Massincea Ving. Mart. vy. i, Cold, 
pilesratie bastard, th‘art no hrat of mine. 1956-82 J. 
VaRTOH Exs. eed (ed. 4) I. v. ae Raphael never received 
amore flegmatic Eulogy. 1825 Waterton IVand. S. Amer. 
tv. i. (1899) 288 Cold and phlegmatie must he be who is not 
warmed into admiration hy the surrounding aera 1888 
F. Hume me. Midas 1. 1v, Selina resumed her knitting 
in a most phlegmatic manner. 

+B. sé. A phlegmalic person. Obs. rare. 

1s4t R. Copcann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, Miij, The 
fleumatykes, & them that are wont to diseases of colde 
maladyes. 1649 MAxweELt tr. Herodfan (1635) 120 He con- 
temned Tulian, as an abject Fellow: and Niger as a dull 
Flegmaticke, 

So + Phlegmatical a. = phlegmatic; Phieg- 
martically, + Phlegma‘ticly adv., in a phleg- 
matic manner; Phlegma‘ticneaa, the quality of 
being phlegmatic. 

I . Exiz. in Leycester Corresp, (Camden) 243 What 
*flegmaticall reasons soever were made you. 1684 tr, 
Bonet’s Merc. Compit, vi. 235 They that havea phlegmatical 
pie. 1828-32 Weaster, *Philegmatically, 1838-9 HALLAN 

1st. Lit. w. iv. § 76 The most phlegmatically impudent of 
the whole school. 1870 Daily News 5 Oct., The videttes 
phlegmatically continued their circling. 1973 3” too him 
Bayes 56 This is..so hal'd in, and so on legmatickly 
apply’d. 1727 Waraurton Prodigies 80 All the rest [of the 
story] is phlegmatickly past over. 1659 Fevtuam Low. 
Countries 42 Being full of humours, that is her cradle, which 
luls and rocks her to a dull *phlegmatickness. 

Phie-gmatism. rare—', [f. as prec, + -Isu.] 
Phlegmatic character. So + Phie-gmatist [-IsT], 
a person of phlegmatic constitution. 

1599 H. Burtes nee drie Dinner D yijh, Pistake Nuts... 
In cold weather, for flegmatists. 1797 Goowin Exnguirer 
436 The phlegmatism of. Sir Robert Walpole’s..conduct. 

Phlegmatous, a. rere—". [f. as prec. + -ovs.] 
‘Inflamed or much inflamed’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1878 A. M. Hamitton Werv. Dis. 133, I have already 
spoken of peripheral phlegmatous troubles. 

hiegme, erron. form of FLeam sé,1, lancet. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 11 Phlegmes..to 
launch and cut the gums. 1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunier’s 
Life S. AJ» (1902) 99/1 Before starting I Pave Jobeanus 
my phlegme, and a hasty lesson in the art of bleeding. 

+Phlegmed (flemd), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
PHLEGM + -ED2,] Imbued with ‘ phlegm’ (sense 2). 

1683 Phil, Trans. XIV. 503 This [oil of Vitriol] as highly 
ohlegm’d..as any usually is, 

Phiegmless (flemlés), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of or free from phlegm. 

1663 Bovte Use/, Exp. Nat. Philos. w v. vii. 175 One 
distillation. . will bring it over from Wine it self, so pure and 
flegmiess, as to burn allaway. 1768 J. Ross Ode on loss of 
Friend Wks, 224 (MS.) Philomel, Whose shrill harmonious 
note So swells her phlegmless throat. 

Phlegmon (flegingn). atk. Also 4-7 fleg-. 
[ME. flegmon, a. L. phlegmon or phlegmona (Pliu.), 
a, Gr, pAeypyov® inflammation, a boil, deriv. of 


Phile-gmonoid a., resembling a phlegmon. 

1758 J S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 170 A Man.. 
had a *Phlegmonick Erysipelas upon the Right Arm, 1875 
H. Watton Dis. Eye 185 In phlegmonic inflammation, 
pulsation has been felt, as from an aneurism, 19755 Geni’. 
Mag. XXV. 12 It appeared more like the erysipelatous than 
*phlegmonoide kind. 1835-6 Topp Cyci, Anat. 1. 455/2 

xternal inflammation resembling phlegmonoid erysipelas, 
1666 G. Harvey Mord, Aug, xi, bre) 31_It's.. generated 
..out of the dregs and remainder of a *Phlegmonous or 
QOcedematiek tumour. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 850/2 
Phlegmonous inflammation of the areolar tissue. 

Phlegmy (flemi), 2 Forms: see PHLEGM. 
[f Putecat + -y.] 

1. Of the nature of or consisting of phlegm, 
mucons; containing or characterized by phlegm. 

€1550 Liovn Jreas, Health 1j, The stoppynges of the 
leuer that comethe of grosse and fleymy humors. 1620 
Venvern Via Recta iii, 57 It..breedeth a clammy, and 
fleamy nourishment. 1678 Anne Brapstreet Poems (1875) 
16 The flegmy constitution J uphold. 12739 R. Butt tr. 
Dedehindus’ Grobianus 209 Now from thy Lungs hawk up 
the phlegmy Load, 1891 Datly News 26 Dec. 5/5 A cold, 
accompanied by a phlegmy cough. 

+b. Watery; moist: cf. Patrcm 2. Ods. 

1599 H. Burres Died: Drie Dinner P iv, (The mid-air] spits 
out watry reums amaine, As pany snow, and haile, and 
sheerer raine. 1683 Tryon lay to Health 83 The gross 
phlegmy part of Grass. | A 

2. Of mental disposition; = PHLEGMATIC 2. 

1607 Markuam Caval. 1, 25 Such as out of their flemye 
womanishnesse seeke for such secrets. 1645 Mitton Codast, 
Wks. 1851 IV. 362 Rather then spend words with this fleam 
clodd of an Antagonist. 1892 Pall Mad? G. 29 Dec. 1/2 
Mild as milk, they hobnob with the phlegmy Saxon. 

‘hieme, variant of FLeax 50.1, lancet. 

Phlobaphene (figbifin). Chem. Also -en, 
[a. F. phlobaphene, f. Gr. gdd-os = adot-ds bark + 
Bagy dye +-ENE.] Name for a class of brown or 
red colouring matters, of complex composition, 
occurring in the bark of various Lrees and shrubs, 

1880 Watts Dict. Chent. VN. 1568 Phlobaphene,..name.. 
applied to certain red bodies, formed, together with glucose, 
when many tannins are heated with dilute sulphuric acid, 
1887 Athenzum to Dec. 787/2 It [tannin] is decomposed 
into glucose, gallic acid, and a substance analogous to 
phlobaphen. 1895 Waturalisé 23 It [the hawthorn] yields 
a phlobaphene with acids. _—" 

Phloem (fldurem). Bot. (mod. (Nageli In Ger.) 
f, Gr. gAdos = pdoids bark + -nya, passive snffix.] 


| Collective name for the cells, fibres, and vessels 


forming the softer portion of the fibrovascular 
tissne, as distinct from the xy/em or woody por- 
tion; the bast with its associated tissnes. Also 
attrib., as phloem-bundle, -layer, -sheath, etc. 

1895 Bennett & Dvear tr. Sachs’ Bot, 94 The different 
forms of tissue of a differentiated fibro-vascular bundle may 
be classified into two groups, which Nageli calls the PAloem- 
Ge) and Xylem. (Wood) portion of the bundle...In many 

undies the phloém is formed on one, the xylem on the other 
side of the procambium. /éid.95 ‘hese horizontal elements 

..may be generally designated as rays; within the xylem 
they are called xylem-rays, within the phloém, phloém-trays. 
1876 Encycl. Brit. WV.8s5/2 Foundin the bast or phloém layers 
of ordinary trees. 1882 Vinrs Sachs’ Bot. 440 [In Ferns] 
A single layer or several layers of cells may often be found 
at the periphery of the phloém lying just inside the true 
bundle-sheath.  Rucaw regards this structure as belonging 
..to the ground tissue, and he terms it the phloém-sheath. 

Phlogistian (flo,dzi:stiin). [f. Parocistox 
+ -IAy.) A believer in the existence or theory of 
phlogiston. 

1799 Siz H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. & Med. 
Knowl. 67 The phlogistians were obliged to consider all 
combustible bodies as combinations of different ..substances 
with the undemonstrated phliogiston. 

Phlogistic (flodzi-stik, -girstik), @. (sd.) [In 
-sense I, mod. f, PHLOGISTON ; ef, mod.L. phio- 
gisticus, F. phlogistique (1762 ia Dict. Acad.) ; 0 
senses 2, 3, immediately f. Gr. pAoyior-ds in- 
flammable, inflamed + -1c.] ‘a 

I. 1. Chem. Of the nature of or consisting of 
phlogiston; +containing phlogiston, combustible 
(0ds.) ; connected with or relating to jee 

19733 Phil. Trans. XXXVHI. 63 [In P et The 
Phlogistic Part is so slightly connected with the other 
Principles, that the teast..Friction or Warmth, sets it on 


PHLOGISTICATE. 


fire. 1774 Pairstiev Odserv. Air 1. 188 Common air..de- 
rived of its fixed air by phlogistic processes. £4. 50 Plants 
imbibing tho phlogistic matter with which it is overloaded. 
1789 Hicains (tite) Comparative View of the phlogistic and 
antiphlogistic Theories. 1794 G. Avama Nat. § Ex. Philos 
EL. xxi. goo Bodies that are eminently luminous. contain a 
certain species of matter. thisis called phlogistic inflammable 
or combustible matter. 1830 Heascuen S/ud. Nat. Phil. 
ut, iv, goo The phlogistic doctrines of Beccher and Stahl. 
+b. as sb, A phlogistic principle or substance. 
1733 PAiL Trans, XXXVI. 6: This red Earth retains 
so much of an unctious Phlogistic, that fetc.}. 
II, 2. Path. Inflammatory. . 
1754-6 Connoisseur No. §3 ? 9 Blotches and breakings out 
-. owing to a kind of a phlogistic humour in her blood. 
1813 J. Tinomson Lect. Inflant. 71 Cases of acute or active 
inflammation preceded by what is called the phlogistic 
diathesis, 1854 Jones & Stev. Pathol. Anat, (1875) 321 The 
phlogistic process in the pericardium. 
+3. Buming, fiery, heated, inflamed (éét. and 


Jig.). Obs. (Chiefly in rhetorical ase.) 
1791 E, Daawin Sot. Gard. 1. 1. 136 Ethereal Powers | 
you..Gem the bright Zodiac, stud the glowing pole, Or give 
the Sun's phlogistic orb to roll. 1804-3 tr. Pallas’ Trav. 
(1812) I. 83 The phlogistic mountains of that neighbourhood, 
18a: Bliackw. Mag. X. 407 A sorry imitator of that whole: 
sale dealer in phlogistic curses. 1855 SMEDLEY, etc, Occult 
Se. §9 Much phlogistic correspondence was discovered. 
Phlogi'sticate, v. Chem. Obs. exc, Hist, 
f, prec. + -ATES: cf. F. 2 ale beg traits, 
‘o render phlogistic; to combine with phlogiston. 
Chieflyin Phlogi‘stlcated p7/.a. [F. pAlogis¢tgutd.] 
+ Phiogisticnted air or gas, names for nitrogen in 
the phlogistic theory. + PAdogisticated alkali, name for 
prussiate (hydrocyanate) of potash. 
3974 PatestLey Observ. Air 1. 178 note, It might not be 
amiss to call air that has been..made noxious by any of the 
processes above mentioned..by the common appellation of 
phiogisticated air. 1776 — in Pail. Trans. LAVI. 242 The 
nitrousair.. lost a great proportion of its power of diminishing, 
that is, phlogisticating, common nir. 1789 /éid. LXXLX. 
146 It 1s also natural to suppose, that. . the dephlogisticating 
cre -» (being) expelled, the phlogisticating principle 
should enter. 2805 W. Saunners Alin. Waters 160 Almost 
intirely phlogisticated air, or, as it is now termed, azotic 
gas. 1846 Gaove Contrid. Sc, in Corr, Phys. Forces (v874) 
375 Priestley. .was led to believe that water was eoavertitie 
into nitrogen (phlogisticated air). . 
Sot Phlogistica tion [also in Fr.1777], combina- 
tlon with phlogiston: the name in the phlogistic 
theory for the process now called deoxidation. 
1974 ParestLey Odserv, Air (1775) 1. 189 This air. . without 
any previous phlogistication, is purified by agitation in water. 
4794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 11,86 The power of the loadstone 
+18 increased by cooling, by a regeneration of iron, or 
phlogistication of its calx, and by the action of acids upon 
tron. 31801 Wottaston in PA, Trans. XCI. 432 In the 
precipitation of covets by silver, [we see] an instance o! 
de-oxidation (or phlogistication) by negative electricity. 
Phlogiston (flodzi'stgn, -girst~n). Chem. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. pdoyordy, nenter of pdoyords 
burnt ap, inflammable, vbl. adj. from #Aoyi¢-ew to 
set on fire, f. padé, pdcy- flame, ablaut deriv. of 
pAey-, root of Préy-cv to burn.} A hypothetical 
substance or ‘principle’ formerly sapposed to exist 
in combinatiou in all combustible bodies, and to 
be disengaged in the process of combustion; the 
‘ principle of inflammability’; the matter of fire, 
conceived as fixed in inflammable substances. 
_ This use of the term and the theory connected with it were 
introduced by Stahl in 1702, in his ed. of Beccher's PAysica 
Subterranea of 1669. The phrase ‘ esse Gh had been 
ny Py Sennert (in 1619) in the sense of ‘the being in- 
flammable’, inflammability or combustibility as a guality 
of some substances, but not regarded as a substance or prin- 
ciple, The existence of phlogiston was denied_by Lavoisier 
in 1775, and thongh stoutly maintained by Priestley, the 
belief in it was generally abandoned by 1800, 
(1619 Senneatus De Chym. Consensn ne Dissensu 283 At 
Colores, Odores, Sapores, esse prcyeordy & similia alia, 
mineralibus, metallis, gemmis lapidibus, plantis, animalibus 
tnsunt. 1702 Stant Spec. Beccherinnum i. i. xvi, 19 in B.'s 
Phys, Subterr, (1732), Ad substantiam ipsam mixti, ut in- 
Erediens..ut materiale principium, et pars totius compositi 
constituliva, concurrit, materia et principium ignis, non ipse 
ignis: Ego Phlogistoa a Pear ceepi. 
[1730 Goprrey in Phil, Trans. XXXVI. 288 By the Solu- 
tion of crude Mercury united with the PAlogiston Vint, or 
other Vegetables.) 1733 4. G. Hanckewrra ided. XX XVIIL 
69 We produce the Phlogiston out of fat Substances, and 
from the Phliogiston a Fuligo, or Soot, and from the Fnligo 
an urinous Salt. 1750 Elaboratory laid Open Introd. 74 
The sulphureous principle, or phlogiston, which is the proper 
essence of all oils, 1774 Patestey Odserv, Air (17 a I. 65 
Considering inflammable air as air united to or loaded with 
phiogiston. 1785 —in Phil, Trans. LX XV. a80 Mr, Lavoisier 
is well known to maintain, that there is no such thing as 
what has been called phlogiston. 1794 G. Avams Nai. § 
Exp, Philos. 1, ix. 360 Phiogiston.,.may be considered as a 
treasure. .of light and beat, to be dispensed in tha absence 
of the sun. 1794 J. Hutton PAtlos, Light, etc, 12 There is 
truly in bodies a substance, which may be properly named 
phlogiston, as being the cause of that light and heat which 
accompany pee 1800 Paiestiry (tit) The Doctrine 
of Phlogiston established, and that of the Composition of 
Water refuted, , 18aa Intson Se. § Art IL. 98 The existence 
of phlogiston is no longer believed in, 186: Witson & 
Getktr Afent, E. Forbes ix. 417 Jameson [left college 1802) 
had heard the last dying echoes of the battle between the 
partisans of the phlogiston and the antiphlogiston camp. 
b. fig. Energy, ‘fire’. Ods. 
1792 A. Younc Trav. France 171 Moni. Faujas pleases 
me much; the liveliness, vivacity, phlogiston of his char- 
acter, do not ron into pertness, foppery, or affectation. 
Vor. VII. 
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Phlogogenetic (fig:godzine'tik), a. Path. 
[f. Gr. pAoyo-, comb, f. pAdé flame + -GENETIC.] 
Producing inflammation. Also Phlogogenic 
(-dzenik), Phlogo‘genous ad/s, in same sense. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phiogogenic .. Phiogogenons. 1896 


bacteria] which are phlogogenetic. 1904 rit. Med, Frné, 
hoa 1508 Certain species of bacteria. . possess in their cell 
ies a phlogogenic poison. 

Phlogopite (flo-gépait). Min, (Named 1841 
(in Ger. Phiogopit), f. 
flame + dy, wa face, look) +-1TE1.] A magnesia 
mica, found in crystalline limestone and serpentine, 
usually of a brownish-yellow or brownish-redcolonr, 
with pearly, often submetallic (coppery) lustre. 
3850 Dana Afrn. (ed. 3) 359 1 agrees in atomic proportions 
with the phlogopite. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Kocks x. 135 


Phlogopite crystallises in the same system, and has the 
same cleavage as muscovite. 

| Phlogosis (fogdwsis). Path. Pl. -es (-2z). 
(mod.L., a. Gr. pAdywors inflammation, f. PAdé, 
padoy- flame. In F. pAlogose.] Inflammation. 
1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phlogosis, the same 
that PAlegmone. 1710 T. Furrza Pharm, Extenp. 284 
Sometimes.,the Mercury. .causeth a great Phlogosis..in the 
Part. 1845 G. E. Dav tr. Stston's Anim. Chem. 1. 199 
A circumstance which..characterizes the ag ee ; 
Hence Phlogosed (-dwzd) f/.a., affected with 
phlogosis, inflamed; Phlogoain (-du'sin) Chen., 
name for a product of cultnres of certain bacteria, 
which produces acute local inflammation; Phlo- 
gotio (-p:tik) @., of the nature of or tending to 
phlogosis, inflammatory. 

187a Gaoss Syst. Surg. (ed. 5) II. 884 The..*phlogosed 
condition of the penis, ny Allbutt's Syst. Med. T. 521 
Leber ohtained *phlogosin from the staphylococcus aureus, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 41 A mark of high 
entonic health, or a “phlogotic diathesis, féfd. 50 Like 
the push (the boil] is found in persons of an entonic or 


phlogotic habit. 
+Phlome. O/s. rere. [ad. Bot.L. PAlomis, 
a. L. palomis, phlomos (Plin.), a. Gr. pAoyis, 
gAdpor mullein.}) A plant of the genus PAlomss 
(N. O. Ladiatx), comprising herbs and shrubs with 
wrinkled leaves, often thick and woolly. 
(Phiontis fruticosa is Jerusalem Sage; P. Lychattes is 
amp-wick.) 
(1706 Pintiirs, PAlomis, a kind of Flower, which some 
take for a Primrose.] 1715 Petiverin PAil, Trans, XX1X. 
peas Leaves differ from the Broad Phlome in being 
Phloramine to Phloretin: sce PHLoRo-. 
Phlorizin (floraizin, flp-rizin). Chew. Also 
t+phlori‘dzin(e. [f Gr. prd-os, pdor-ds bark + 
pifa root + -IN.]_ A bitter substance (Cy,H,,0;9), 
crystallizing in silky needles, obtained from the 
bark of the root of the apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees. Also formerly called + Phlori‘dzite. 
Hence Phlorizein (floraitzzjin), a bitter reddish- 
brown uncrystallizable solid (C LIy9N, 0,5), a 
combination of oxygen and ammonia with phlorizin. 
T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodics 714 The bark of 
le-tree root.. yields about 3 per cent. of phloridzite. /did., 
loridzite thus obtained, has a dull white colour, with a 
shade of yellow, and is stallired in silky needles, 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVII. gi/s Puledzin is Hy various processes, 
described by M, Stass, converted into phlorirein, phloretin, 
and phloretic acid. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 64% 
Phlorizin is 1 substance bearing a great likeness to salicin. 
3895 Natsvalist 26 There is no..phloririn (the glucoside of 
the apple tree) in any part of the organism. 
Phloro-, before a vowel phlor-, used in 
Chem., to form names of substances connected 
with PHLORIZIN, as 
Phloramine (figrimain) [AMINE], the amine 
(C,H,NO, = C,H,0,-NH,) obtained in thin shin- 
ing films by the action of ammonia on phloro- 
giacin (Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 488). Phloretin 
(fle-rétin), a sweet crystalline sabstance (C,,H,,O.) 
produced by the action of dilnte acids on phlorizin ; 
hence Phioretic (flore'tik) @., applied to an acid 
(C,11;,0,) obtained from phloretin by the action 
of potash; also to ethers (phloretic ethers) in 
which an organic radical takes the place of 1 atom 
of hydrogen in phloretic acid (Watts Diet. Chen. 
IV. 491). Its salts are Phlovretates. Phloro- 
gincin (figroglisin) [Gr. yAue-vs sweet +-1N!: 
cf. GLucosE], also phloroglu‘cinol, phlorogiu’- 
col, a colonrless or yellowish crystalline, intensely 
sweet substance (C,I1,O,), obtained from phloretin, 
and occurring widely distributed in plants; also 
a derivative of this, as nflrophloroglucin, etc. ; 
hence Phlorogiu‘cio a., Phlorogiu‘cide: sce 
quots. Phlorol (figrpl), a pheuol, an oily sub- 
stance (C,H,,O) obtained from salts of phloretic 
acid, or from creosote. Phlorone (fip:rdun), a 
yellow crystalline substance (C,H,O,), homolo- 
gous with quinone, obtained by distillation of 
Dea Bove and oe 2 
1840 IZIN 1866-7: 
wits Dice, Ohi ks phioretic cae, Pd = md 
together with phloroglucin, by the action of canstlc potash 
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Albntts Syst. Aled. 1. 156 ‘There are several species [of | 


Gr. pAcyards fiery (f. prAoy- | 


PHLYZACIUM. 


on phloretin. 1857 Mutter £fem. Chom. 111. 511 Phloridzin, 
when boiled with weak acids, is decomposed Into grape 
angar, and a resinous matter termed pAloretin. Phloretin 
crystallizes in microscopic almost insoluble plates, 1881 
Warts Dict, Chem. VIL 1572 °PAloroglucic Anhydride, 
or *Phlorogiucide, CisH Os..is obtained: 1. hy theaction 
of heat on phloroglucol. cag Watts Dict. Chem. VV. 
495 *Phloraglucin is sweeter than common sugar, .. per- 
maneat In the air at ordinary temperatures. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Phioroglucin..is found widely distributed in nature, 
mainly in combination as the complex body phloroglucide, 
bat partly also in the free state. 188: Watts Dict. Chem. 
vil, 1570 *PAlorogincol, CgH. «» Phloroglucin. x8 

Naturatist 24 A red-brown pi lobaphene which fused wit 

pores gives protocatechnic acid and phloroglucol 1872 
Vatts Dict, Chem. V1. 928 °Phlorol or phlory! alcohol. .is 
one of the constituents of beetitier creosote, 1873— Fownes' 


| Chem, (ed. 11) 798 Phlorol, an oily liquid obtained by the 


dry distillation of the barium salt of pbloretic or oxethyl- 
henzoic acid. 188r — Diet. Chem, VIII. 1572 Phlorol. .. 
This phenol, first noticed as a constitvent of beech-tar 
creosote. 1866-97 fbid. IV. 496 *Phlorone. CsHsOs. 1673 
(bid. V1. 928 Phlorone crystallises in golden-yellow oblique 
thombic prisms, which when heated give off a Pung odour. 
Phlox (figks). Bot. (a, L. palox (Plin.), a. 
Gr, pAdé a plant (prob, Se/ene), lit. flame. Taken 
into Bot. as a generic name by Dillenius.] A 
North American genus of herbaceous Cae 
shrubby) plants (N.O. Polemoniacex), with clusters 
of salver-shaped flowers of various colours, usnally 
showy; many cultivated forms are found in gardens. 
(1601 Hottanp Piiny Il. 92 The Panse, called in Latine 
Flammea, and in Greeke Phlox, I meane the wild kind 
onely.) 1706 Purcutes, ?’Adox,..a Flower of no Smell, but 
ofa fine Flame-colour. 1788 Ress Chambers’ Cycl., Phlox, 
lychnidea, or bastard lychnis, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia class, 1856 Bavant Aaiden's Sorrow 
ll, There, in the summer breeres, wave Crimson phlox and 
moccasin flower. 1866 Baanog & Cox Diet. Se. ete. IL. 
887/1 The garden Phloxes being all productions of the 
florist, and of a most ornamental character. 1895 Mas. H. 
Waan Sesste Costred i. 8 Phioxes and marigolds grew 
untidily about their doorways, e 
b. alfrté., as phlox family, phloxworta (Lind- 
ley), names for the Nalnral Order Polemontacer ; 
phiox-worm, the larva of an American moth, 
Heliothis phlogophagus, which feeds upon phloxes. 
1846 Linocey Veg. Kinga. 635 Order cexliii. Polemoniacea:, 
Phloxworts. 1863 J. H. Batrova Jfan. Bot. § 952 Polemo- 
niacea, the Phlox family. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 1. 
xiii, Among the geraniums, phlox-heds, and French mari- 


golds. 
Phloxin (fle-ksin). Chem. [f. Gr. pAdg flame + 
-INL] A red coal-tar dyc-stuff resembling cosin. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn. 
vi. (ed. 4) 210 This observer recommends that the nutrient 


medium be stained with phloxin-red or benzo-purpurin. 


Phlyaro'logist. nonce-wd.  [f. Gr. pAvapo-s 
silly talk + -Locy +-18T.} A talker of nonsense. 
1867 Athenzunt 12 Oct. 459/11 would sot meddle with 
such a phlyarologist, 
| Phlyctena, -rena (flikti#na). Path. [mod. 
L., a, Gr. pAdxraiva a blister (Hippocr.), f. pave, 
gav¢-eav to swell.) An inflammatory vesicle, 
pimple, or blister upon the cuticle or the eye-ball. 

1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Plyctana,a Pimple 
in the Skin; also a little Ulcer in the corneous Tunick of 
the Eye. 18:3 J. Toomson Lect, 2aflamt, 511 The cuticle 
often separates in some points from the skin, and the vesica- 
tions termed nlystene are formed, 1899 Al/burt’s Syst. 
Med. VIL 16 he vesication may be so..complete, as to 
tise from the rkin like a pemphigus, baila, or phlyctena. 

Hence Phlycte-nar, Phlyote‘nons (-«n-) @d/s., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a phlyclena; 
characterized by or affected with pblyctenz ; 
Phlycte‘nold (-en-) a., resembling a phlyctena; 
Phiycte:nophtha‘lmy, phlyctenular ophthalmia 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1858); || Phlycte'nula (-en-), 
pl. -ee [mod.L. dim. of ZAlycfena], also in angli- 
cized form Phlycte-nule, a small phlyctena, esp. 
upon the conjunctiva or cornea of the eye; whence 
Phiyctenular (-2n-) 4., pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or characterized by phlyctentles, 

1842 Duncuson Afed, Lex. *Phlyctenoid. 1869 E. A, 
Paaxes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 107 An Fe relyce- 
noid in character. 1822-34 Good's Study Sted. (ed. 4) 11. 

42 He adds to the two varieties of red and white miliaria 
athird, which he distinguishes by the name of ‘phlyctenous, 
1842 Dunauson Med, Lex.,*Phlyctannia. 1869 G, Lawson 
Dis. Eye (1874) 33 One or more small Ret tenulz close 
upon the margin of the cornea. 1843 Sir I’. Watson Princ. 
Pract. Physic xix. 1. For relieving strumous or 
*phlyctennlar ophthalmia. 1899 A d/butt's Syst. Med, VIN. 
746 Similar =i lectenten ap on the mucous membrane 
tthe mouth, tongue, and te, 

|) Phlyzacium (flizerfiim, -slim). Path. Also 
-ion; pl. -ia, [mod.L., a. Gr. pAv{dmor a little 
blister (Hippocr.), f. @Av¢-ey to swell.) A red, 
nsnally large, pustule on a hard inflamed base and 
terminating in a dark scab; also = PHLYCTENA. 
Hence Phiyzacions (-é'fios) a., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phlyzaciam. 


. Dict. (ed. 2), PAlysacins, the 
OF es ama, at a Sea. Cullen's 
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same with PAlyctana. 1818-20 i é i 
Nosol, Alethod. (ed. 3) 330 An eruption of the inflam’ 
termed phlyzacia. 1870 T. Hotmes Sxvz- (ed. 2 
. 704 The phlyzacious pustules induced by the externa 
application of tartar emetic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 


cion,..was Willan‘s term for the largest of bis four varieties 
100 


usta 


of Pustules. 


PHO. 
Pho, phoh ((6, foh), iz’. rare. [A variant of | 
Puew, PHoo, representing the action of blowing 


away. See also Fou,] An exclamation expressing 
contemptuous rejection or making light of anything. 

16or Marstos Pasguil § Kath. 1. 166 Sir Ed, Daughter, 
giue mee your hand. With your consent I giue you to this 

entleman. Came. Marie, phoh | Will you match me to a 
foole? 39738 G. Litto Marzna ut, ii. 32 Pho! those are our 
best customers, 1800 Mas, Heavey Afourtray Fam. 11. 56 
Pbo! pho! there is no fear of their knowing any thing 
of the matter. 

+ Phob, obs. erron. f. Fos s4.2, small pocket. 

@ 1687 Cotton Poet. Ws. (1765) 133 And brought his Gods 
away in 's Phob. 4 

Phobanthropy (fpbzenprépi). ronce-wd. [f. 
Gr. $68-os fear + dvOpwros man: cl. philanthropy.) 
Morbid dread of mankind. 

1848 Westm. Rev. Oct, 164 The evil of Ireland..is her 
seven millions of a cottier population~and the phoban- 
throphy(to coin a word) of the other, not over-wise, noble lords. 

-phobe, a. Fr. -phobe, ad. L. -phob-us, a. Gr. 
-pdBos -fearing, -dreading, adj. ending, f. ¢é6Bos 
fear; as in bdpopdf-os, Aydrophob-us, hydrophobe, 
lit, ‘one who has a horror of water’, Also in 
modern words formed in Fr. or Eng. by analogy, 
as Anglophobe, Russophobe. 

-phobia, a. L. -piodia, a. Gr. -poBia, forming 
abst. sbs, from the adjs. in -péBos (see prec.) with 
sense ‘dread, horror’; as in t8popoBia, kydropho- 
é¥a ‘horror of water’. Also in modern words 
formed in Eng. by analogy, as Auglophobia, Gallo- 
phobia, Germanophobia, Russophobia, some of them 
imitating Fr. forms in -phodie. The following 
exemplify the uses to which -~4od¢a has been put: 

3547~ [see Hyornornosta]. 1803 Gallophobia [see Gatto- 
in comb.), 1803 Anna Sewaao Lett,(1811) VI. 94 Heisa very 
laconic personage, and has upon him the pen hein 1824 
Sovuruey in Ze Gig) I. 125 She laboured under a perpetual 
dustophobia; and a comical disease it was, 1843 Blackw. 
Mag. LIV. 245 That powerful .. writer, depicts thesame regi- 

hobia as raging among the Parisian Charlatanerie. 1861 

amsay Mein, i. 41 The account given me by my corre- 
poencent of the Fife swinophobia is as follows, 1887 Pa/Z 

fail G.17 Dec, 1/1 Confounding it with ‘Germanophobia ', 
‘ Francophobia’, or as many ‘phobias’ as you like! 1890 
Cent. Dict., Phobophobia, morbid dread of being alarmed. 
1895 tr. Max Nordau's Degeneration 142 \t was unnecessary 
for Magnan to give a special name to each symptom of 
degeneration, and to draw up in array. .the host of ‘ phobias‘ 
and ‘manias’. Agoraphobia (fear of open space), claustro- 
Phobia (fear of enclosed space), 71, ophobia (fear of dirt) 
[ete.]. 1896 Weston. Gaz. 6 June 2/z The cycling craze has 
produced the antagonistic disease of cyclophobia. 1902 
Lbid, 21 Oct. 2/3 There were symptoms in the City attitude 
of a certain amount of L.C.C.-phobia [= dread of the 
London County Council]. 


Hence-pho'bic forming ad/s., -pho’biac,-phobist | 


forming sés. 

1900 Daily News 1g Aug. 3/1 The professional Anglo- 
phobiac, 1902 Daily Chron. 13 Oct. 5/5 Several Anglo- 
phohic deputies have announced their intention of appearing 
in their official scarves, 

Phobia (foubig). Also 9 phoby. [The prec. 
suffix used as a separate word.] Fear, horror, or 
aversion, esp. of a morbid character. 

1801 Coreaipce in Sir H. Davy's Rent. (1858) 92, 1..have 
a perfect phobia of inns and coffee-houses, 1875 W. Cony 
Lett. & Frais. (s897) 409 Against management & hobies, 
either Tory phobies or popular phobies. 1887, 1895 [see 
PHOaIA]. 1899 Alébutt's Syst. Med. VII1. 157 Specificmeans 
..to dissipate the ‘ phohias" or the obsessions, 

So Pho-biat sonce-wd., one who has a horror of 
or morbid aversion to anything: 

1883 Church Quarterly XV. 394 Men, who refuse to give 
up their liberty at the dictation of ‘phobists’ of any 
denomination. 

| Phoca (fo°k%). Zool Pi. phoces es), 
phocas, (L. phdca, a, Gr. pwxy seal: so It., Sp. 

Joa, F. phogue.| A seal (chiefly in transl. from 
Latin or Greek); any aqnatic mammal of the 
Phocide, or seal and walrus family of Carnivora; in 
modern zoology, restricted to the genns typified by 
the Common Seal, P. vitutina. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxii. (Bod). MS.), Pe 
fissche pat hatte Foca & pe fissche pat hizt Delphinus.) 
Fy 599 Nasu Lenten Stuffe 57 Neptunes phocases that scard 
the horses of iy aioe 1678 Davoen Ail for Love 1. i, 
Here monstrous phoce panted on the shore. 1791 Cowper 
Odyss. tv. 493 The Phocze also rising from the waves. 800 
Med. Frni. TU. 389 M. Riegels intends successively to treat 
.-on rats, the phocas, the mole, the frog and lizard, 1816 
Scort Antig. xxx, A Phoca or seal lying asleep on the 
beach. — /éid, xxxv, xxxviii. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 429 The deepest tones are struck by animals that 
have the largest glottis, as the phoca, the ox, the ardea 
stellaria. 

Hence Phoca‘cean a., of or pertaining to the 
Phocide or seal family; sb. a member of this 
family; Phoca-ceous a@., of the nature of a seal; 
phocacean; Pho'cal a., of or pertaining to aseal. 

1842 Branne Died. Sc. etc., Phocaceans,..the name of the 
family of carnivorous and amphibious Mammals of which 
the seal (Phoca) is the type. 1868 Maynr Expos. Lex, 
Phocaceous, 1860 Gosse Romance Nat. Hist. 351 This is 

«in favour of a mammalian, and of a phocal nature. 

Phocenine (fosi nain), 2. Zoo/, [f. Zool. L. 
Phicena (a. Gr. pdxawa porpoise, deriv. of pwxn 
seal) +-tNEI.] Of or pertaining tothe Phocenina, 
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a group of Cetacea containing the true porpoises; 
resembling a porpoise. 3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phocenic (fos?nik, -senik), @. Chem, [For 
*phocenic, f. Zool. L, Phicena (see prec.) +-1c.] 
Applied to an acid obtained by Chevreul in 1817, 
from porpoise- or dolphin-oil, originally called 
DetruHinic, and subsequently identified with 
Vaverio acid, (CH;),.C,H,.CO,H. So Pho’ce- 
nate, a salt of phocenic acid; Pho‘cenil, 
Pho'oenin, glyceryl valerate, or trivalerin, C,H; 
(C5H,O.), = DELPHtN sd, 2. 

1836-9 Toop Cyc/, Anat. 11. 234/2 When this oil is saponi- 
fied, it yields..a peculiar volatile acid. .termed phocenic 
acid. id., The phocenate of baryta forms efflorescent 
prismatic crystals. /éid., Phocenine is a peculiar fatty sub. 
stance contained inthe oil of certain species of porpoise. 
¢186§ Letueay in Cire. Se. 1, 99/1 Many of the animal oils 
+. Contain a volatile fat, which ed them their peculiar 
odour. In.. whale and seal oils, this is called phocenine. 

Phocio, Phocin, Chem., = PHocEeNntc, PHOCENtIN, 

1861 Hutme tr. Mfoguin-Tandon wi. 1. 189 The oil of the 
porpoise .. contains..much more phocine. 1866 Optixc 
Anim. Chem, 36 Diatomic Fatty Acid Series. CsHi903 
Phocic. /did. 120 Phocine. 

Phocid (fowsid). Zool. [f. Zool. L. Phocide, 
f. phica: see -1D3,] Any member of the Phocide 
or seal family. So Pho'ciform a., having the 
form or structure of a seal, phocoid; Phorcine a., 
pertaining to the sub-family Phocing, containing 
the seals proper; sd., a member of this sub-family ; 
Pho'coid @., allied in structure to the seals, 

1846 Woacesten, Phocine (citing Penny Cyel.). 

Phocodont (faukédgnt), @. Cra Zool, [f. Gr. 
geben senl + ddavs, d8ov7- tooth.} Of or pertaining 
to the Phocodondia, an extinct sub-order of Cetacea, 
furnishing connecting links with the Phocide or 
seals, b. sd. Any member of the Phocodontia, 
So Phooodo'ntic a, = PHOCODONT a, 

Phocomele (fo"komil). Zeratolgy. [mod. f. 
Gr. pany seal + pédos limb, So in Fr. (Littré).] 
A monster having limbs so short as to resemble or 
suggest the flappers of a seal. 

1861 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bh. Med. 404. 

Hence Phocome‘loug a. 

1g0z Brit. Med. Frnl. 15 Mar. 672 Whether the Harpy 
owes its origin to the occurrence of a phocomelous fetus, 

| Phebades (fibidiz), sd. p/. (L. pl. of 
Phaebas, a, Gr. boiBas, pl. -Bades, priestess of Plioc- 
bus.) Priestesses of Phoebus or Apollo; persons 
possessed by a spirit of divination. 

1s85 FetHerstone tr. Calvin on Acts xvi. 36. 394 They 
said that those who wer 
ot of Python, and peradventure they wer thervpon called 

hoebades in honor of Apollo. 1613 Caapman Maske /nus 
Court, Description, Atticd like Virginean Priests, by whom 
tbe Sun is there ador'd; and therfore called the Phoebades. 

Phoasbe! (fibz). poet, [a. L. Phabe, a. Gr. 
PoiBy, fem. of poiBos bright, radiant : cf. Puasus.] 
The name of Artemis or Diana as goddess of the 
moon; the moon personified. 

[1390 Gowen Conf 11. 110 Thus this lusti Cephalus Preide 
unto Phebe and to Phebus The nyht in lengthe forto drawe.]} 
rg90 Suaxs, Ards. N. 1. i. 209 To morrow night, when 
Phoebe doth behold Her siluer visage, in the watry glasse. 
3681 Cotton Wond. Peak 28 Nor yet does Phoebe with her 
silver horns..Push into crowded tides the frigbted waves. 

Phosbe? (fbi). [A name imitative of the 
bird’s call, but accommodated in spelling to prec.] 
A small bird (Sayornis phabe or fuscus) common 
in the easten U.S. Also Phabe-bird. Also 
called PEwit (3), PEWEE. 

3839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert's R. (1855) r9 Another of our 
feathered visitors..is the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phosbe-bird; 
for he is called by each of these names, from a fancied 
resemblance to the sound of bis monotonaus note... The 
arrive early in the spring... Their first chirp spreads glad. 
ness through the house. ‘The Phcebe-birds have come !° 
is heard on all sides. 1893 Scridner’s Mag. June 765/2 
Plain, dull-colored peewee or phoebe, sitting on the house- 
gable or on a dead branch. .catching insects, or reiterating 
his own name, * phoebe, pheebe’. 

Phobean (fbfin), a Also 7 -ian. [f. L. 
Phebéus, a. Gr. boiBeos adj., f, SotBos Phoebus + 
-AN.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Phoebus 
or Apollo as the god of poetry. 

a16ar B. Jonson Leges Convivales Wks. (Reldg.) 727/2 
‘Tis the true Pheebian liquor, Cheers the brains, makes wit 
the quicker. 1632 Sutacey Changes Prol., Able to distin- 
guish Straines that are Cleare, and Phebean, from the 
poorer 1873 SyMonps Gr. Poets Ser. 1, ii, (1877) 43 His 
long Phoebean locks, 

Phoebus (ffbis). Forms: 4-9 Phebus, 6~ 
Phebus. [2.L. Phebus, a. Gr. oiBos, lit. bright, 
shining, radiant.] A name of Apollo as the Sun- 
god; the sun personified. Chiefly foct. 

1386 CHavcen Alan of Law's Prot.11 By the shadwe he 
took his wit That Phebus which pat shoon so clere and 
brighte Degrees was fyue and fourty clombe on highte. 
3423 Jas. 1 Atxg?s Q. \xxii, Till phebus endit had his bemes 
bryght. rgsq W. Cunninauam Cosmoer. Glasse 54 Phebus 
with his golden beames. ‘ @ 1649 Daunm, or Hawtn. Poems 
Wks. (1711)1g Phoebus arise, And paint the sable skies With 
azure, white, and red. 1726 Pore Odyss. xv. 30 With 
riper beams when Phochus warms the day, 1742 Gray 
Death of West, Redd'ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire. 


ossessed wer inspired with the | 


PHG:NICOPTER. 


b. Apollo as the god of poetry and music, pre- 
siding overthe Muses; hence, the genius of poetry, 
1776 G. Camrnece. Philos. Rhet. (1801) 11. 63 The figure 
beg the French Phebus is capable of making inan English 
ress. 

Phoonicean (frni's/in, -i-fian),. [f. L. phe- 
stice-ns (Plin.) (a. Gr. poiixeos adj., f. poivg purple- 
red, crimson: see PH@NICTAN) +-AN.] = next. 
1887 Fraser's Mag. LV1. 579 The wings are of a phoenicean 
colour, that is to say, reddish verging upon fulvous, 

Pheeniceous (fini-{’os),z. Also phenicious, 
[f as prec.+-ous.] Applied to a bright red. 
{1398 Taavisa Barth, De P. R, xix. xxv. (1498) 877 Colour 
that highte Phenceus: therwyth the cheyf and pryncypall 
letters of bokes ben writen.) 1866 Yreas. Bot., Pheniceous, 
pure lively red, with a mixture of carmine and scarlet. 
Pheenician (féni-fiin), sd. and @ Forms: 4 
Feniceonne, Phenicien, 7- Phoenician, 9 
Phenician. fa. F. phéniceen, f. L. Phanicia 
(sc. ferra@), synon. with L. Phanicé, Gr. owiay 
the conntry, f. boivig, Poivix-, sd, and @. Phoenician; 
see -AN, 

Gr. pot also meant ‘ purple-red or crimson’ (a, and sé.), 
the Pooestx, and the date (fruit and tree). It is generally 
held that these are all senses of the same word; but their 
mutual relations and the primary sense are uncertain. Some 
Stast with Soig, Phoenician, as a foreign ethnic name; 
others take the primary sense as ‘red’, and see in dowixy 
‘the red land', perh, the land of the sunrise, or in otné 
ared man’. Phanicia could hardly be (as some have sug- 
gested) ‘the land of the date '.} | : -. 
A. 56. 1, A native or inhabitant of Phoenicia, 
an ancient country consisting of a narrow strip of 
land on the coast of Syria, to the north-west of 
Palesline, which contained the two famous cities 
of Tyre and Sidon; also of any Pheenician colony 
(of which there were many on the shores of the 
Mediterranean). 

1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 129 For Pheniciens were 
be firste fynderes of lettres, 3it we writep capital lettres wip 
reed colour, 1433-50 tr. Higden ibid., Phenix the sonne of 
Agenoris toke to these Feniceonnes somme redde letters. 
1606 Suaxs, Ant. §& Cl. ut, vii. 65 Let th’ Egyptians And 
the Phoenicians go a ducking. 1667 Mitton #. Z. 1. 438 
Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, 3727 De For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 40 Cadmus 
was a Phoenician, but went from his own country and 
settled in Greece, where, as they say, he built the city of 
Thebes, ..having brought 16 letters of the Greek alphabet 
among them. 1808 Mitroap His? Greece x. § 1 Britain, .. 
excepting the Phenicians, unknown among civilized nations, 
1843 Tuirewatt Greece liii, Many..costly and useful pro- 
ductions of India..were very early known in the, west, 
chiefly..through the commercial activity of the Phoenicians. 
2. The language spoken by this people. 

1836 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XHI1, 83/2 The Phoenician is 
only known from a few coins and inscriptions found chiefly 
in é rus and Malta. - " .. 

. adj. Of or pertaining to ancient Pheenicia, 
or its inhabitants or colonists; hence, Punic, 
Carthaginian. . d 

360: Hottanp Pliny I. 100 All that sea yet, which beateth 
vpon that coast, beareth the name of the Phoenician sea. 
108 Mitroap Hist, Greece x.§ 1 The large projection of 
Africa, over-against Sicily, could not fail..to fix the attention 
of the Pheenician navigators. 1878 Giapstone Homer 
(Primer) vii. 96 It appears that the Phcenician name in 
Homer stands to a great extent for that of foreigner in 
general, 

Hence Pheeni‘cianism; also Pheenicize (phen-) 
v., to make Pheenician in language, nationality, etc. 

3878 Giapstone Homer (Primer) vii. 96 There is in 
‘Homer a very general and pervading association between 
a group of marks of which a portion are Pheenicianism 
[ete 1846 Gaote Greece 11. xviii, 453 Strabo describes 
these towns..as altogether phenicised. 

Phosnicine, Chem., variant of PRENICINE. 

Pheenicistic (fiisi-stik), a, Path. [f. mod. 
L. phenicisnus, name given by Plouqnet to Ru- 
beola or measles (f. Gr. poiveg purple-red, crimson): 
see -1SM, -18T:c.] Of or pertaining to measles. 

1858 Mavne £-rfos. Lex., Phenicistic. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Phoenicistic. 4" 

Phoenicity (fini-siti). [ad. med. Schol, L. phani- 
cilas (in Wyclif fénicilds), f. phoenix, phanic-em 
Pra@nix: see -1tY.] The quality or condition of 
being a phoenix. ‘ ; 

rgor Dztewiexr in Wyclif's Repl. de Univers. 136 margin, 
Suppose there is but one phoenix in the world; thereare the 
universal and the singular phoenicities, the former naturally 

riorto the latter, which is neither Phoenicity in itself nor not. 
For il it were, then it would be the same as the Universal 
on which it depends; and ifit were nat, there would be more 
than one phoenicity, which contradicts the hypothesis, 

Phornicle. rave—'. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
pheniculus.) Contemptnons dim. of PHENIx. 

1710 tr. Werenfels's Disc. Logom. 140 He introduces 
Heinsiolus (as be ridiculously calls..the great Heinsius) as 
the Pheenicle (not the Pbenix..) of the Age. Mi 

Phonicochroite _(fmikp-kro,ait). a7. 
[Named 1839, f. Gr. poiveg, poiwsxo- purple-red, 
crimson + -xpoos-coloured + -1TE1,} Basic chromate 
of lead, found in deep red tabular crystals, 

1849 J. Nicon Afin. 388 Phoenikochroite..occurs in veins 
in limestone, 1868 Dawa Ain. (ed. 5) 630 As the color is 
red, ..Glocker changed it [the name] to Phoenicochroite. 

Phanicopter getiainion), Ornith. (ad. F. 
phenicopiere (Rabelais) or ad, L. phanicopterus 


, 


PH@NICOPTERID. 


a. a. Gr. dowmdmrepos flamingo, lit. red- 
cathered, f. poiveé, poivix- crimson + w7épov feather, 
wing.] Adapted form of the Greek and Latin name 
of the flamingo of Southern Europe ( Phentcopterns 
voseits OF anliguorun?). 

1570 Foxe A. § Ai.(ed, 2) 83/2 Some daies his Lae 
companye was serued at meale with, .a straunge fowle call 
Phenocapterie. 16a7 Hakewitt 4 Aol. (1630) 388 The fowle 


which they [Romans] specially hunted and most delighted | 


in were phznicopters, peacockes, thrushes, and pigeons. 
[x646 Siz T. Browne Psevd. Ef. wt. xii 136 The luxurious 
Emperonr..had at his table mony a Pheenicopterus.] 1653 
Unqunaat Raédelais 1. xxxvii, Flamaos, which are phoeni- 
copters or crimson-winged sea-fowles. 69a Sout Serm., 
Prov. i. 32 (1758) TV. 79 Their Lucrinian oysters, their 
heenicopters, and the like, 1875 Mentvace Gen. /list. Roms 
vi (1877) 452 It was for their rarity only that peacocks and 
nightingales and the tongues and brains of phcenicopters 
(possibly flamingoes) could be regarded as delicacies. 


Hence Phenico'pterid Orniis., any bird of the | 


Phenicopleride or flamingo family; Phoanico'- 


pteroid a., resembling the flamingo ia stracture; | 


Phenico'pterous a., related to the flamingoes; 
also in Lxtom., having red wings (Mayne Zx/os. 
Lex, 1858). 
Pheenicurous, a. Zool. 
ted-tailed, spec. the redstart. ] 
YSi Mayne £xfos. Lex. . 
+Phonigm. 06s. [ad. med.L. phanignius, a. 
Gr. gowrypos irritation of the skin hy rubefacients, 
{. powiooey to redden, f. poivig crimson: cf. F. 
phénigme. Reddening of the skin; also,a medicinal 
application cansing this. 
(ies6SinT. Baowne Pseud. Ep. 109 Which Topically applied 
become a Phxnigmns or Rubifying medicine.] 1657 Tosti. 
60N Renou's Disp. 203 It is called a Phonigm, that is, a 
rubrifying medicament. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mlerc. Compit. 11. 
xii 71 The Ancients frequently used Phznigms and Sina- 
isms. 1710 T, Futten Pharm. Extemp. 359 It is a.. 
haenigm which the Antients used much. fee) Mayye 
Expos. Lex., Phanigmus.] . 
Phenix!, phenix (finiks). Forms: 1, 4-6 
fenix, 4-6 fenyx, 5 phenea, 6 phenex, -yx, 
fenyce, 6- phoenix, phenix,(7 phenix). (OL. 


f. Gr. orvixovpas 
aving a red tail. 


and OF. ferix, a. med.L. phénix, L. pheonix, a. | 


Gr. potvig the mythical bird, identical with gotveg 
Pheenician, porple-red, crimson : see Note below. 
In OF. also fents, fenisces; Sp. fenix, lt. fentce; 
Du. fentks, MLG. fenix, Ger. phéduix, Da., Sw. 
fonix. The Eng. spelling wasin 16th c. assimilated 
tothe L. (fenyce was after It.).] 

1. A mythical bird, of gorgeous Pinintge, fabled 
to be the only one of its kind, and to live five or 
six hundred years in the Arabian desert, after 
which it burnt itself to ashes on a funeral pile of 
aromatic twigs ignited by the aun and fanned by 


ils own wings, but only to emerge from its ashes | 


with renewed youth, to live through another cycle 


of years. 

atiations of the myth were that the phoenix burnt Itself 
on the altar of the temple at Heliopolis: and that a worm 
ae ee from the ashes and became the young phoenix. See 
also Pronix 2.) 

agoo Phoenix 86 In Exeter Bk. Done wadu weardab 
wundrum fezer fugel feprnm se is fenix haten. ¢ 1000 
fEurrtc Gram. ix. ( 70 Hite Fenix (swa hatte an fugel on 
arabiscre Scode, se Jeofad fif hund geara and efter dende eft 
arist geedcucod). 2 Taevisa Barth, De P. R. xtu xv. 
Bodl. MS.), Pis brid Fenix is a brid wiponte makeand leneb 

e hundred ober fyne hundred yere. c1qoo Mauwpev. 
(Roxb.) vii. 25 A fewle pal men calles Fenix; and per es bot 
ane.. pis fewle liffes fyue hundreth 3ere; and at be fyue 
hundreth ere end he commes to be forsaid temple and apon 
pe awter he brynnes him self allto powder. 14.. Vominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 702/17 Hie phenix,a phenes. 1526 Prigr. 
Perf. (1531) men ‘thir is one byrde called a Fenyce, 
& but onely one of that kynde in the worlde. 1555 Even 
Decades a16 The Phenyx the which I knowe no man that 
euer hath seene, 1593 SHAKS. Wes V1,1.iv.35 My ashes, 
us the Phoenix, may bring forth A Bird, that will revenge 
vpon you all. x60x Hottanp Pliny xu iv. 1. 387 The bird 
Phcenix, which is supposed to hnne taken that name of this 
Date tree (called in Greeke gotri?) for it was assured to me, 
that the said bird died with that tree, and renined of it selfe 
hs tha tree sprung againe. 31610 Suaks, Tem. 111. iii. 23 A 
lining Drolerie; now I will beleeue That..in Arabia There 
is one Tree, the Phoenix throne, one Phoenix At this houre 
reigning there. 1662 Lovee f/ist. Anim. & Jfin, Introd., 
Birds .. the fabulous are, the gryphin, harpie, .. phocnix. 
Cinnamologus. axz7oo Davozn Ovid's Metarn. xv. 527 Ail 
these receive iheir Birth from other Things: But from him- 
self the Phocnix only springs: Self-born, begolten by the 
Parent Flame Ia which he burn'd, Another nnd the Same. 
1809 Byaow Pee Sands & Scotch Rev. 961 And glory, like 
the pheenix ‘midst her fires, Exhales her odours, blares, and 
expires. 1882 Fagzran £arly Chr. 1. 10 He [Clemens 
Romanus] illustrates (the) possibility [of the Resurrec- 
tion] by natural analogies, especially by the existence and 
history of the Phenix! 1885 Brave (R.V.) Yoo xxix. 18 
Then I said, I shall die in my nest, and J shall ‘multiply my 
days as the sand [argin, Or, the phoenix}. . , 

- transf. and fig. &. A person (or thing) of unique 
excellence or of matchless beauty; a paragon. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 430 Now for synglerte o byr 
dousonr We calle a fenyx of Arraby. aa Cuaucea 
Deths Blaunche 982 Trewly she was lo myn eye, The Soleyn 
Fenix of Arabye. a@xgq8 Hatr Chron., Hen. V 336, This 
Prince [Henry V] was almost the Arabicall Phenix. 1549 
Lanimer rst Sern. bef, Edw, Vf (Arb.) 42 For goddes loue, 
let not bim be a Phenix, let him not be alone. 1603 
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Ksoutes Hist, Turks (1621) Ded., Her late sacred Majestic, 
» the rare Phoenix of her sex, who now resteth in glorie. 
1669 Stuanv Mariner's Mag. vt. iii. 128 The Phoenix of 
Astronomy Ticho-Braghe. 1775 Westev Wés. (1872) IV. 
He seems to thin "itn a mere Phenix. 1836-9 

ALLAM JUist, Lit, 1. t. iii § 96, 209 Picus of Mirandok nd 

so Betty called the phcenix of his age. 
. That which rises from the ashes of its pre- 

decessor. 

aso: Suaxs. 1 Hen, VZ, wv, vii. 93 From their ashes shal 
be reard A Phoenix that shail make all France affear'd. 
i Hevwoop 1st Pt. fron Age u Ep. Ded., Out of her 
ashes hath risen two the rarest Phoenixes in Europe, name! 
London and Rome, 1867 H. Macaittan Bible Teach. xvi. 
(1870) 329 The phoenix of new institutions can only arise 
out of the conflagration and ashes of the old. 

3. The figure of the phenix in Heraldry, or as 
aa ornament. 

Heraldically represented as rising in the midst of flames. 

¢ 1420 Lyna. Assemdly of Gods 810 A fenyx on hys helme 
stood. So forthe gan he fare. 1887 Pal? Mall A Oct. 
13/2 The button is surronnded by seven gold phcenixes, of 
which each is inlaid with seven large and twenty-one small 
pearls and a cat's eye. 

4. Astr. One of the southern constellations. 


3674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1, iii, § 10 (ed. 3) 19 Twelve | 


Constellations .. added by Frederico Houtmanno ., who.. 


named them as ee] The Crane, a The Phenix, 3 The | 


Indian (ete, 1774 M. Mackensie Slaritime Surv. t, v. 51 
When it appears in a horizontal Line with the Foot of the 
Cross, or the Head of the Phenix. 1868 Locxyea Guidiemin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) lag ke 

5. atirié. and Comb.: (a) simple attrib. (of the 


phoenix), as phanix life, nest, plume, pride, wing ; | 


(4) appositive (that is a phoenix: sense 2) passing 
into adj. (=phoenix-like), as phanix bride, family, 
Erace, mercy, opinion, parson, queen, sect, she; 
(c) parasynthetic, as phanix - feathered adj.; also 
pheenix-like a, and adv, like or after the manner 
of a phoenix; + Phoenix-man, a fireman in the 
employ of the old Pheenix Insurance Office (founded 
1681: see quot. 1700, also Phillips, ed. Kersey 1706). 
1834 Mss. West Alicta de Lacy HW, 289 The Earl..was 
foo austere, cold, and misanthropic to be a meet companion 
for his *Phcenix bride. 3805 Sura lWinter in Lond, (1806) 
It, x41 That *pheenix family the Rosevilles—alias the 
Dickenses. 1996 Fitz-Gerrnay Sir F. Drake (1881) 21 Into 
whose sonle sweete Sidney did infuse The essence of his 
*Phoenix-feather’d Muse. “1671 Fravet Fount. of Liye ii. 32 
Faith is the *Phenix-Grace, as Christ is the Phenix-Mercy. 
161a Two Nodle K.1, iii, *Phenix like They dide in perfume. 
1654 WuitLock Zootomia 544 Abraham saw..a Pheenix-like 
Resurrection of his Son, as possible with God. 1865 HH. 
Puiturrs Amer, Pager Curr. II. 1: When from the ruins of 
a State, Pheenix-like, a new one arises. a1joo B, E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, *Phenix-men, the same as Fire-drakes. (Fire- 
drakes, men with a Phenix for their Badge, in Livery, 
and Pay from the Insurance-Office, to extinguish Fires.] 
1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 62 Her high 
exalted sunne beames haue set the *phenix neast of my 
breast on fire. 31630 R. Johnson's oh ae & Commurw, 113 
The Pope himselfe shall gratifie him with a "Phenix plume. 
1883 Sruaaes Auat. Adus, wv (1882) 8 Such a vertnous 
Ladie and "Phenix Queene. @1720 Suerrietp (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1729) 132 That *Phenix-She deserves to be beloved. 
3657 Evetyn Diary 17 Sept, Habits of curiously-colour'd 
and wrought feathers, one from the “phoenix wing as 
lradition goes, : 
Hence Phonixity, sonce-wd., the quality of 
being a Faget or unique. 
1886 G. B. Suaw Cashed Byron (1889) 268 She, poor girl } 
cannot appreciate even her own pheenixity. A 
(Note. The relation of Phoenix to other senses of Gr. doing 
is obscure: see nole to Puaenician. It could hardly be‘ the 
Phoenician bird ', since it was at Heliopolis in Egypt, where 
the cult of the pheenix (in Egy t. dennu) was coeval with the 
cily, that Herodotus learned the legend abont it. It might 
rh. be‘ the red’, with reference to the prevailing colour of 
its body (74 pev xpuvodxona tev wrepov, ta 5¢ dpvOpa és ta 
BadoTa, Herod, tt. 73), or, as some think, as an emblem of 
the sun in its perpetual setting and rising again. See 
Roscher Lexikon d. griech. . rdm, Mythologie, & v.) 
i Pheonix? (ffniks). Bot. [mod.L. (Linazus), 
a. Gr. potvig the date palm, adate: see PH@NICIAN, 
Various speculations connecting the date-tree with the 
mythical bird, PHa:six', were current from the time of 
Pliny or earlier: see quots. here, also x6or in Puanix! 5, 
and the Latin Carmen de Pheenice, attributed to Lactantius 
(@ 325) Some have 7p ges a moch earlier connexion; 
the Egyptian name of the phoenix was écnnu, that of the 
date — and tree} denr or denva, whence Coptic denne. 
But Egyptologers hold the two words to be unconnected, 
Some would explain pot the date, as ‘the red fruit’.] 
The name of a genus of palms, distinguished by 
their pinnate leaves; the most important species 
is P. daclylifera, the Date Palm. 
la g00 Phenix 174 in Exeter Bhy see hatad men 
fenix on foldan of bees fugles noman. + azvisa Barth. 
De P. R. (Bodl, MS.) xvi. exvi, For he ta) dureb & is 
ene .. Jonge tyme, perfore bi liknes of be brid Fenix 
at lyueb longe tyme bere, hatte Fenix amonge pe Grees. 
fbtd. (1495) 679 In the south countree is a manere palme 
that is alone tn that kynde: and none other spin ne 
comyth therof: but whan this palme is so olde that it 
faylyth all for aege : thenne ofte it quykoyth and spryngyth 
ayen of itself; therfore men trawe that Fenix that is a byrde 
ct Arabia hath the name of this palme of Arabia, for ha 
dieth and quiketh ecfte as the foreseide palme dothe, as 
Plinius seith, 1727-45 Cuamaers Cycé. s.v., Hence the 
Pheenicians gave the name fhenix to Ihe palm-tree, by 
reason when burnt down to tha very root, it rises again 
fairer than ever.) 1895 IVgstm. Gaz, 18 Apr. 1/3 To sit 
under the waving feathers of the date and phcenix palnis. 


Pholad (fowlad). Zool, [Angltcized form of 


| Zool. eur 


PHONATORY. 
Puotas.] A_mollase of the Pholas family, 
Pholadide. So Pholadean, Pho'ladid, one of 


the Pholadides ; + Pho-ladite, a fossil pholad or the 
like; Pho-ladoid a., resembling the genus Pholos, 
1835 Kiaay //ad. & fast. Anim. 1. viii. 245 The *Pholads 
or stone-borers, s842 Baaxpe Dict, Sci. etc., "Pholadcans, 
«the ead of pagonitseren apie of which the 
genus Pholas is the ty; % StER, *Pholadite, 
petrified shell of the genus Pholas. Koonin rn 
| Pholas pe: . Pl. pholades (enue). 
-L., a. Gr. pwddr, podad- adj. lurking 
ina hole (gaAeds), hence, a mollasc inhabiting 
holes in stone.] A genus of boring bivalve 


| molluscs; an animal of this genus, a piddock. 


1661 Lovete Hist. Anim. & Alin, 24% Pholas.. They are 
pleasant tothe pallate, pacer nies - They live in hollow 
places, and so amongst stones, that they can hardly be per- 
ceived. 1774 Gotpss. Nat, Hist. {1776) VII. 68 Thus 
immured, the pholas lives in darkness, indolence, and plenty. 
180a Pravrain fdlustr, Hutton. Th. 45a The marble columns 
of the temple of Serapis..are..perforated by pholades, to 
the height of sixteen feet above ground, 1868 Wooo Homes 
without H. v. 101 Onc of the British species, the Paper 
Pholas. .has a peculiarly thin and delicate shell, 


Pholeid ({p'lsid). Zoo/. [f. mod.L. Phokide, 
f. Pholcus, a, Gr. podds bandy-legged.] A spider 
of the family Phofcfda (typical geaus Fiala, 
having long legs, and inhabiting dark places. So 
Pholcold (fp'lkoid) a., allied to the geaus Pholcus. 

Pholerite (fylérsit). Alix. [a. F. pholérite 
(named 1825), irreg. f. Gr. odis, podid-, horny 
scale: see-1TE1.] A hydroussilicate of aluminium 
closely allied to or identical with Kaouryire, 


| occurring in minute scales with a pearly lustre. 


1826 QO. Frat, Lit., etc. XX. 406 Pholerite or silicate of 
Alumina, 1892 Dana Afi. (ed. 6) 686 Pholerite has been 
separated. . but there can be little doubt of its identity with 
kaolinite. 

Pholidolite (folidolait). Avin. [Named 1890, 
{. Gr. ports, -15- scale +-Lite.J A hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, magnesium, and potassiam, occur- 
ring in minute scales. 

1890 Amer. Frat. Sc. Ser. ut. XLV. 335 Pholidolite, a 
mineral allied to the chlorites, 

| Pholidosis ({plidéusis). Zoo/. (mod.L., f. 
Gr, podis, podsd- scale + -OsIs.] Arrangement of 
the scales, esp. in Reptilia. 

1884 Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. Avg. 117 The classifications 
-. founded to a great exlent on characters of pholidosis and 


physiognomy. 

Pholidote (fylidét), a. Zool, rare~, [ad. 
Gr. podrber-ds, {. podtr, podud- scale.) Covered 
with scales, scaly. Also Pholido-tous a. 

3858 Mayne Expos. Lex. ‘a Pholidotous. 1890 Cent, 
Dich, Phodole a BA Cex 

Pholque (fplk). Zool. rare. fs F. pholgue, 
ad. mod. Zool, L. Pholcus (Walckenaer 1805), 
a, Gr. podwés bandy-legged.] A spider of he 
genus Pholcus; see PHOLCID. 

1835-6 Topo Cycé. Anat, 1, 201/2 The thorax of a pholque. 

Phonal (foenal), a. rare. [f. Gr. por} voice 
+-AL,}] Pertaining to vocal sound ; phonetic. 

1868 Max Mutter Sératif, Lang. 42 The Tibetan is near 
(the Chinese] in phonal structure as being tonic and mono- 
syllabic. 1883 D. H. Wueeter eas fa oS Lit. xi. 227 

amily life requires a minimum of phonal breath. 

Phonascetics (fdundsetiks), 5d. pl. rare, 
[f. Gr. pavacnnr-fs one who exercises the voice, 
f. povagneiv to exercise the voice, f. paw} voice 
+ doxeiv: see Ascetic.) (See quots. 

1864 Waaste2, Phonascetics, a method of treatment for 
restoring the voice, 5890 Cent, Dict., Phonascetics, 
systematic practice for strengthening the voice; treatment 
for improving or restoring the voice. 

Phonate (fdenett), ». Physrol. [f. Gr. pawy 
voice + -ATE3.] intr. To utter vocal sound; to 
prodace the tone which constitutes voice by vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords ; /ravs. to sound vocally. 

1876 Brisrowz 7A. 4 Pract. Sled, (1878) 475 Undue 
expenditure of breath during forcible expiration, as when 
the patient attempts to phonate or hw pi 3894 Brit. Med. 
Frnt. 2% May 81/a The patient could phonate, but not 
articulate, 1897 A//butt's Syst. Med. 1V. 783 On phonatin 
‘eh! eh!’ the vocal cords shonld come into symmetri 
apposition in the middle line, 

Phonation (fona'fan). Physiol. [f. Gr. gory 
voice + -ATION: In mod.L. phondtio, F. phonation 
(Littré).] The production or utterance of vocal 
sound: usually, as distinguished from articula- 
féon, or the division of the tone so prodnced into 
the elements of speech by the other vocal organs; 
sometimes gev. vocal utterance, voice-prodnetion. 

1842 Duncuison fed. Lex., Phonation, the physiology of 
the voice. 1866 A. Fur Princ. Med. (1880) 285 Move- 
ments concerned in phonation, 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 
29 Apbasia may be due to a defect of Phonation. 1 
R. L.. Garnea Speech Monkeys iv. 41 The phonation of 
a species is geoerally uniform. 

Phonatory (foeniteri), a. [f. PHONATE: sce 
-orY.] Pertaining or relating to phonation. _ 

1895 WoLFENDEN tr. Yoals Respiration in St. 137 
These two muscular ce their ph Ons. 
1897 Albutt's Syst. Med. IV. B14 Both vocal are very 
apt to become fixed more or less in the inti 3 


PHONAUTOGRAM. 


Phonautograph (fonptigraf). [= F. phon- 
autographe (1855), f. Gr. pews voice + avro- self + 
-GRAPH -writer (i.e. recorder).] An apparatus for 
antomatically recording the vibrations o sound, by 
means of a membrane set in vibration by the 
sonnd-waves, and having a point attached which 


makes a tracing upon a revolving cylinder. 

1859 Times 22 Sept. 9/2 (Brit. Assoc.) Section A. Phonauto- 
graph [wtfsf7. -aoto-}, or Apparatus for the Self-Registering 
of the Vibrations of Sound. By Messrs. Scott and Koenig... 
These splendid results of the powers of the phonantograph 
were never seen before the Aberdeen meeting. 1879 tr. 
Du Moncels Telephone 11 Vhis telephone..is based on the 
vibrating membrane of which Mr. L. Scott made use in his 
phonantograph, in 1855. 1879 G. PrescorT Sp. Telephone 
67 For some time I carried on experiments wit the mano- 
metric capsule of Kéenig and the phonantograph of Léon 
Scott. « Dickson £dison 124 The phonautograph, a 
machine used for the delineations of the sonnd_waves. 

Hence Phonau‘togram [cf. éelegram], a record 
or tracing made by a phonantograph; Phonauto- 
gra‘phio a., of or pertaining lo a phonantograph ; 
Phonantogra‘phically adv., by means of a phon- 


antograph. eee : 
1877 Nature 3 May 12/2 The capabilities of various 
membranes of taking impressions from vocal sounds for 
honantographic purposes. 1888 Yrnl, Franktin Lust. 
rane 53 The method .. of reproducing sounds recorded 
phonantographically. 1890 Cent. Dict., Phonantegrant. , 
Phone (foen), 54.1 Phonetics. ee Gr. gavy 
voice.] An elementary sound of spoken language ; 


a simple vowel or consonant sound. 

In quot. x892z used for one of the sounds uttered by 
monkeys, supposed by the writer to express certain ideas 
(corresponding to words in heman speech). 
1890 in Cent. Dict, 1892 R. L. Garnea Speech Monkeys 
xiii. 137 There is a difference in the phones of all different 

enera. 1896 R. J. Luovp in Yrat. Anat. & Physiol. 
XXXL. 233 The movable units of which the sounds called 
words are composed may be called phones...A phone which 
either by itself constitutes a syllable or is the strongest 
phone in a syllable is called a vowel, The weaker con- 
nective phones are called consonants. 1899 — Worth. Eng. 


§2 A logical alphabet bas one letter for each phone and ° 


one phone for each letter. 

Phone, sé.2 and vz. 
TELEPHONE sé. and v. 

1884 Sef. Amer. 19 July 43/2, I made a telephone as 
shown in the Scientific American, Supplement, No. 142. 
The phones are made of ehony, and are perfect. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 18 Apr. 2/1 The receiver of this ‘phone’ 
consisted of a horizontal cylinder divided vertically hy a 
diaphragm sehich projected several inches beyond the front 
orifice. 1900 WV. B. Daily Mail 3 Jan.6 In the matter of 
calling up the Exchange and ringing off, the Postmaster 
General says these should be done by taking ofl and hanging 
By the phone. 1900 HWestut. Gaz, 26 Sept. 8 (Advt.) Wire, 
Loe or write Publisher, ‘ Westminster Garette’, Tudor 

ouse, Tudor Street, E.C. 1gox /did. 4 Sept. 4/2 Mr 
Higgins was promptly ‘‘phoned®. 1903 Architect 24 Apr. 
Soh 28/2 ‘ Jersey City is on the ‘phone * 

oneidoscope (fonai‘ddskoup). [f. Gr. pav7 
voice + efo-s form, figure + -scoPE. Cf. aleido- 
scope.]| An instrument for exhibiting the colour- 
figures produced by the action of sound-vibrations 
upon a thin film, e. g. of soap-solatioa. 

1878 Cassel?s Fam. Mag. §76/1 By means of a recently 
constructed instrument known as the Phoneidoscope. 1893 
Athenzum 4 Feb. 159/1 Prof. Sedley Taylor..produced an 
instrument he unhappily named the ‘Phoneidoscope’, which 
was contrived to exhibit the ‘ crispations’ of a soap film set 
in vibration by a vocal sound, - 

Hence Phoneidoacopio (skerpi) a. 

1880 Vatnve 8 Jan. 743/1 M. Gnébhard..proceeded to 
show that..the fleeting films condensed from the breath 
may exhibit phoneidoscopic properties. 

+ Phonel, obs. erron. form of FUNNEL. 

1426 Lype. De Gril. a 18 Ile me gaff..Thys sak 
also, and thys phonel Wyth wych my wynes I vp tonne. 

Phoneme (foni'm). rare. [= F. phonéme, nd. 
Gr. pévnuaasonnad, f. poveivy tosound.] =PHonrsd.1 

1894 G. Dunn in Classical Rev. Mar. 95/1 The prohlem 
remains to determine whether there are any Phonemes 
which may regarded as the representatives of these 
hypothetical and analogically deduced long sonants. 

honendoscope (fonenddskovp). ff. Gr. 
gpavi voice + évSov within + -score.] An apparatus 
for rendering small sounds in the human body, oria 
solid bodies in general, more distinctly audible, 

1895 Rte Patent No. 10223 (p. 1, 1. 35) If this ‘phonendo- 
scope ‘be hrought into contact with any solid Pody: ihe 
tone-vibrations in that solid body will communicate them. 
selves to the point of contact. 1897 L. Rosinson Wild 
Traits in Tame Anim, 262, 1 took my phonendoscope (..a 
form of stethoscope somewhat on the microphone principle). 

|| Phonesis (foné‘sis). [a. Gr. pwvyots a sound- 
ing, f. povety to sound.] Utterance of vocal sounds. 

1878 Latnam Ontt. Phéilot. 55 Accent underlies the Mono- 
Ea system, and belongs to Phonesis, 1883 D, H. 
Wueever By-Ways of Lit. xi. 221 The same principles 
involve consonantal phonesis in a perpetual diversity. 

Phonetic (fone'tik), @. [ad. mod.L. phonétic-us 
(Zoega 1797), a. Gr. povyrixds ndj., f. pavyrés to 

spoken, f, gpavety to utter voice, speak. In 
F. phondtique (Dict. Acad. 1878).] 

1. Representing vocal sounds: applied to signs 
or characters which represent the sounds, esp. the 
individual or elementary sounds, of speech, or 


which express the pronunciation of words. 


Colloq. abbreviation of 
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Applied sfec. @. to characters in ancient writing (orig. 
Egyptian) representing sounds, opposed to the ideographic 
or Aictorial; and b. to systems of spelling in which each 
letter represents invariably the same spoken sound, €. g. to 
systems proposed for reform of English spelling, as 0} posed 
to the traditional (Afstoricaé or etynzological) method. 

a (1797 G. Zoeca De Origine et Usu Obeliscorumt 454 
Superest quinta classis notarum phoneticarum, quem ad 
aenigmaticam referri posse jam monui.] 1826 Zain. Rev. 
XLV. 104 The picture-writers, seeking for the first time to 
express sounds, and so to render their work Phonetic, 1831 
M. Russet, Eeyft xi (1853) 434 To George Zoega also 
belongs the merit of employing 1799) the term phonetic. 
18x D. Witson Pref. Anz. (1863) II, tv. iv. 285 The deriva. 
tion of. . phonetic symbols from 2 primitive system of pictorial 
writing. 1879 Renour Orig. Relig. 16 The key to hiero- 
glyphic decipherment [consists] in the knowledge of the 
simultaneous use of both phonetic and ideographic signs, 

b. 1848 A. J. Exuts (¢it/e) A Plea for Phonetic Spelling. 
1848 — reed ate ov Fenetics p. ii, Key to the Phonetic 
spelling employed in this work...A copions account of the 
English phonetic alphabet is furnished..pp. 87-105. 1854 
Max MUtiea Seé Lang. 11. ili. 108 A new system of ' Brief 
Writing and True Spelling’, best known onder the name 
of the Phonetic Refornt, 1864 Soc. Sct. Rev. 223 The 
Phonetic alphabet .. consists of thirty-four letters, pene 
two being consonants and twelve vowels, These .. fairly 
represent every important sound in onr language. 

2. Of, pertaining or relating to the sounds of 
spoken language ; consisting of vocal sounds. 

1861 Max MUuier Sc. Lang. 1. it, 40 Two processes which 
should be carefully distinguished. ..—1. Dialectical Re- 
generation. 2. Phonetic Decay. 1867 Miss Brovucuton 4s 
a Flower xiii. 125 A whistle, from which unfeminine phonetic 
exercise she however refrained. 1875 Wnitney Life Lang. 
iv. 53 This. .is itself an example ohphege se change. 1 : 
Tait Afind in Aflatter (1892) 183 Advanced languages are 
"evolved ’ chiefly by plagiarism and by phonetic corruption. 

p. Involving vibration of the vocal cords (as 
opp. to mere breath or whisper). Cf. PHONATE. 

1880 M. Mackenzie Drs. Throat § Nose 1. 443 His voice 
was weak, but phonetic. 

+8. Eniom. Applied to the collar or prothorax 
of hymenopterous insects when its posterior angles 
cover the mesothoracic or so-called vocal spiracles. 

1826 Kiaay & Sr. Entonrot. VV. 33 Collar...5. Phonetic.. 
When its posterior angles approaching the wings, cover the 
vocal spiracles, Ex. Hystenoptera. A 

Hence Phone'tical a, (rare), phonetic; Pho- 
ne‘tically adv., in a phonetic manner; in relation 
to vocal sonnd ; according to sound or pronuncia- 
tion; Phonetician (fdun/tifan), one versed in 
speech-sonnds, a phonetist; Phoneticiam (fone'ti- 
siz'm), phonetic quality, or the phonetic system, of 
wriling or spelling; Phone‘ticist (-sist), an ad- 
yocate of phonetic spelling; Phonesticize (-saiz) 
v. trans., to reader phonetic, to write phonelically. 

1845 Extis Plea Phonotypy & Phonography 4 note, \n 
this pamphlet, we only reconimend Phonography upon the 


score of its giving a correct *phonetical representation of | 


the English language. 1867 Burton Hist. Scot. (1873)1. v. 
188 By a distinct phonetical and grammatical pediaree, 
1826 Edin, Rev. XLV. 120 Characters employed by the 
Egyptians..*phonetically in representing foreign combina- 
tions ofsound. 1876 T. Hivt Order Studies 108 Bad spellin: 
.. usnally arises from an attempt to spel! phonetically wit 
the common alphabet 1848 A. J, Etuis Esenfals ov 
Funetics 88 A practist *fwnetifan. 1859 A. Ho.aroox 
Normad Aleth, 34 The most approved views of Phoneticians 
have been made subservient. 1877 Sweer Handbk, Phonetics 
20 The first and indispensable qualification of the phonetician 
is a thorough practical knowledge of the formation of the 
vowels, 1849 Fraser's Jfag. XL. 423 To the consistent 
*phoneticist, we need only observe that the new code .. 
would be as arbitrary asthe old. 1848 A. J. Exits Esex/fals 
ov Funetics Pref, Mr. Isaac Pitman first propounded the 
idea .. of *phoneticizing the English language. 1881 J. 
Frver in Nature XX1V. 54/2 [To] phoneticise the foreign 
term, using the sounds of he Mandarin dialect. 


Phonetico- (fonetiko), combining form (on 
Greck analogy) of PHONETIC, as in Phone:tico- 
gramma‘tical a., relating to the phonetic part 
of grammar; Phone:tico-hierogly‘phic a., of or 
belonging to hieroglyphics with a phonetic value. 

1879 Wuitnev Sanskrit Grant p. A number of pho- 


netico-grammalical treatises, 1826 Edin, Rev. XLV. 141 
The high antiquity of the phonetico-hieroglyphic system in 


Egypt. 

Phonetics (fonertiks), sd, 22. [See Puoxeric 
and -1cs.] That department of linguistic science 
which treats of the sounds of speech; phonology; 
the phonetic phenomena (of a language or dialect). 

1841 Latnam Zag, Lang. u, ii. 113 Phonetics..determines 
(amongst other things) the systematic relation of Articulate 
Sounds..Between sounds like 6 and _v,s and sg, there is a 
connexion in Phonetics. 1848 A. J. Exuis (¢é¢/e) Esenfalz 
ov Fwnetics [=Essentials of Phonetics]. 1871 Eaare PAtlol, 
ae Tongue § 138 Provincial phonetics go still further, and 
call a gown gownd. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. iv. 60 
Phonetics, as a branch of linguistic science. 

FPhonetism (fownttiz’m). [f. Gr. pavnrds (see 
PHONETIC) + -1sM.] Phonetic representation ; redne- 
tion to a phonetic system of writing or spelling. 

, 1879 Renour Orig. Relig. 16 note, Champollion strongly 
insists upon the necessity of phonetism, for otherwise how 
could foreign names, for which no symbolism existed, be 
expressed in writing? 1880 Address Philol, Soc. 38 They 
had no scruple in sacrificing exact phonetism, if they could 
therehy express their sense more distinctly. 1891 A. B. 

Enowarps Pharaoh's Fellahs 241 Pictorial phonetism 

registers the second stage in the art of writing. 


Phonetist (fownstist). [f. as prec. + -187.] 


PHONORGANUM. 


1. A person versed in phonetics; one who studies 
the sounds of speech; a phonologist. 

1864 in Weaster. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. iv. 73 The 
phonetist is never able to put himself in an ‘ priori’ position. 
1896 Voice (N. Y.) 20 Ang., The phonetists of to-day make 
a careful distinction, . 

2. An advocate or user of phonetic spelling; a 
phoneticist. 

1875 NV, Aner. Rev. CXX. 475 We do not remember ever 
to have seen the case of the phonetists so happily and 
Paar 1878 J. A. H. Murray in Excyel, Brit. VIN. 
396/1 The author of the Ormufum was 2 phonetist, and 
employed a special spelling of his own to represent not only 
the quality but the quantities of vowels and consonants, 

Phovnetize, v. rave—'. [f. as prec. + -12E.] 
trans, To write or spell (a word) phonetically. 

1875 LoweEt. Spenser Prose Wks, 1890 IV, 347 note, Just 
as one would spell it who wished to phonetize its sound in 
tural New England. 

Hence Phonetiza'tion, the representation of 
vocal sounds by phonetic characters. 

1860 Worcester cites The A thenzunt. 

Phonic (févnik, fynik), a. (s6.). [f. Gr. gary 
voice+-Ic. Cf F. phonigue (Dict. Acad. 1835).] 

1. Of or pertaining to sound in general ; acoustic. 

1823 WuzatstonE in Ann. Philos. Aug. 81 On the Phonic 
Molecular Vibrations. 1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Phonic, 
of or belonging to sound or the voice... The point where is 
found either the petsan who speaks, or the body which emits 
the sound is called the phonic centre. 1878 Smithsonian 
last. Rep. 492 The axis of the phonic ray will be deflected up- 
wards, 1884 Knicut Dict, Afech. Suppl., Phonic Apparatus. 

2. Of or pertaining tovocal sounds: = PHoNETic 2. 

1843 (¢é¢ée) The First Phonic Reader. /did. 101 Under 
the phonic method, the sound of each letter is taught by 
means of an object in which that sound occurs. 1844 
Croxer in Q. Xev. June 38 With no other guide than Dr. 
Kay Shuttleworth’s ‘Phonic Lessons’, we are perfectl 
satisfied that no child could ever learn at all. 1875 54 
Hun Tre Order Stud. 104 Pronounce the phonic elements 
«separately. 1896 R. J. Lioyp in Frnl. Anat. & Physiol. 
XXXII. 234 The usefulness of a vowel depends also npon its 
distinct phonic character. 

b. Physiol. (a) mppiled to a nerve-centre which 
excites the organs of specch. (4) Produced or 
accompanied by vibration of the vocal cords: = 
Puowrtic 2b. 

1878 tr. AY. von Ziemssen's Cyct. Med, X1V. 650 This reflex 
centre ,. we shall term the basial phonic centre. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Mfed, VV. 851 The cough and sometimes the 
langh are phonic. 

+B. sb. A body that emits sound, a sonorous 
body. Ods. 

1823 C. Wneatstone in Ans. Philos. Aug. 81 Bodies, 
which, being properly excited, make those sensible oscilla- 
tions, which have been thought to be the proximate causes 
of all the phenomena of sound. These bodies.. 1 have 
termed Phonics. /éfd. 82 The points of division in linear 
phonics are called nodes. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 11. 
565/r The body by which the sound is produced, denomin- 
ated by Professor Wheatstone a_ pall occasions in the 
surrounding air vibrations or oscillations, corresponding in 
number aed extent to those which exist in itself. 

Phonies (fowniks, fpniks), 5. p/.? Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -1¢8.] , 

1. The science of sound in general ; acoustics. 

1683-4 PAcl. Trans. X1V. 473 Three parts of our Doctrine 
of Acousticks: which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacousticks, or (in another 
sence, but to. as good purpose) Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Cataphonicks. 1774 Gorosm, JVad. //rst. (1862) I. vit. 191 
We are neither giving a treatise of optics or phonics, hut a 
history of our own perceptions. 1842 Branoe Dict. Sci. 
ete. s.v., The science [of}direct, reflected, and refracted sound, 
In allusion to the corresponding branches of optics, these have 
heen denominated phonics, cataphonics, and diaphonics. 

2, The science of spoken sounds ; phonetics. 

1844 Croxer in Q. Rev. June 26 (ttle of article) Shuttle- 
worth’s Phonics, 1870 C. G. Smitu tr. Dosesday Bh. p. 
xlvii, Their knowledge of phonics must have guided them 
in spelling. . F 

+3. ©The art of combining musical sounds’ 
(Busby Dict. Mfus.-1811). Obs. 

Phono- (fovnc), before a vowel phon-, com- 
bining form of Gr. pwvy voice, sound, used as 
a word-element in Gr., as in gavagids ‘one who 
exercises the voice’, povdptpos ‘that imitates voice 
or yoices’, and extensively a ke in recent 
technical terms, as PHONOGRAPH, PHONOLOGY, etc.; 
also in the following : 

Phonody‘namograph [cf. Drnamocraps] (see 
quot.). + Phonomime [cf. Gr. pod pipos adj., 
imitating voice], a mnsica]l instrument imitating 
a chorus of voices; so Phonomi'mio a, [F. phono- 
mimique], applied to a system of tcaching 1m 
which each of the elementary sounds of speech 
is associated with an appropriate onomatopceic 
geslure. Phonomo‘tor [Morox], a scientific toy 
in which the force of sound-vibrations, acling 
throngh a diaphragm and spring, is caused to 
drive 2 wheel. Pho‘nophote (Gr. gas, pore 
light}, an electrical apparatus by which sound- 
vibrations are converted into light. || Phonoz- 
ganon, phono'rganum [mod.L., f. Gr. épyavov: 
see ORGAN], an instrument imitating the sounds of 
the voice, a speaking-machine. 


PHONOCAMPTIC. 


188a Vature XXVI. 331/21. Mr, W. B. Cooper has lately 
brought before the Franklin Institute a device for increasing 
the dynamic effect of the vibrations of diaphragms. .calfed a 
*phonodynnmograph. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLIL. 3 
A very singular musical instrument has been lately invente 
by a mechanic at Vienna, ‘This instrument..is called a 
*phonomime..the inventor has found a method, hy means of 
numerous pipes and machinery, to cause it to emit the 
sound of n fine chorus of mafe voices. 1835 Afusical Library 
Suppl. 11. 19 The phonomime and performers were placed in 
a room adjoining...Every one thought that the singe was 
sung by an excellent choral band. 


1884 J. C. Gorpon in 
Anier, Ant, Deaf & Dumb Apr, (1885) 135 Each of the 32 
sounds of the French language is associated with an appro- 
priate pesture...This process for teaching children to read 
was Billed hy Mr, Grosselin [the inventor] the *Phonomimic 
method. 1888 Payne tr. Compayre's Hist. Pedagogy (1888) 
§ 146. 135 Is not this nlready the very essence of the phono- 
Mimic processes hrought into fashion in these last 


years? | 


1884 Knicnt Dict. Aleck. Supp., *Phonomotor, *Phono- 
phote. 189x Ocitvia (Annandale), *Phonorganon. | 
Phonocamptic (founokemptik), a. Now | 


rare, {f. PHONO- + Gr. xapar-ds, -1«-6s, f, xaprrev 
to bend: see -10. In F. phonocamptique (Littré).] 
Having the property of reflecting sound, or pro- 
dacing an echo; relating to the reflexion of sound, 
cataphonic. Hence Phonoca‘mptics, that part 
of acoustics which treats of reflected sounds; 
cataphonics, catacoustics. 

1668 Evetyn Let. to Dr. Beale 27 Avg., Besides what the 
Masters of the Catoptrics, Phonocamptics, Otaconstics, &c., 
have don. + R. Buatnocce £ss. Reason, etc. 155 In 
the Phonocamptick Center. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
946/t The phonocamptic centre 1s the situation where is 
placed the ear destined to receive reflected sounds. /di:/., 
Phonocaniptica..a branch of Physics which treats of the 
phanomena of the reflection of sound: phonocamptics. 

Phonogram (forndgrem). [f. Paoso- + -GRAM; 
in sense 2, after éelegram.) ’ 

1. A written character or symbol representing a 
spoken sonnd; sfec. a letter or symbol of (Pit- 
man’s) Phonography. 

1860 I. Pitman Afan. Phonography (ed. x0) § 17.91 Phono 


gvam, a written letter or mark, indicating a certain sound, | 


or modification of sound; as —4,° ah. 1883 1. Taytoa 
Alpkatet \.i. 22 I¢ is probable that the..step by which the 
advance was made from ideograms to phonograms arose ont 
of the necessity of expressing proper names, 1895 HorFrMaN 
Beginn, Writ. 173 A phonogram is the graphic representa- 
tion of a sound, An alphabetic character is a phonogram. 
2. The sound-record or tracing made by a phono- 
graph, or the sounds reproduced or reported hy 
means of it; a phonographic record or message. 

1884 Jrnl, Educ, X1X. 267 Dr. Zintgraff..will use the 
instrument to obtain foil phonograms of the speech and 
melodies of the natives [of Africa]. 1887 Spectator 22 Oct. 
1407 The phonograph reports music with absolute exact. 
ness, and..the phonogram will keep for a hundred years. 

Hence Phonogramio et a. [irreg. f. 
prec. +-Ic], of the nature of a phonogram, or con- 
sisting of phonograms (sense 2); Phonogra‘mi- 
cally adv., by means of eee eral Phono- 
gramma‘tio a., consisting of phonograms (sense 1) 
= PHONOGRAPHIC 1. 


31862 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. VU. 379 A phon matic 
system of telegraphic symbols, 1888 Ziwes 27 June 12/1 
Tn the several long phonogramic communications. 1888 


Standard 17 Sept. 2/7 All new music worthy of reproduction 
will be thus phonogramically published. 

Phonograph (fdendgraf), sd. [f. Gr. pore 
voice (see PHoNo-) + (in sense 1) -(6)ypapos written, 
(ia sense 2) -ypdpos writing, writer: see -GRAPH.] 

+1. A character representing asound: = PHono- 
GRAM 1. Obs. rare. 

1835-40 Hincxs On Hieroglyphics (MS. B.M., Egypt. 
Anta, 19 ¢), Hieroglyphic characters are cither ideo; sarhs, 
that is, representations of ideas, or phonographs, thnt is, 
Tepresentations of sounds. 1845-57 Pitman Jfan. Phonogr. 
19 Phonograph, a written fetter, or mark, indicating a 
certain sound, or modification of a sound; as,*¢, — & [Later 
called shonogram.] 

+2. Another name for the PHONAUTOGRAPH, O2s. 

b. Electro-magnetic phonograph: sce quot. 

1863 Frat. Soc, Arts 16 Oct. 747/1 Electro-m tic 
phonograph, This machine is capahle of being attached to 

ianofortes, organs, and other keyed musical instruments, 

yy means of which they are rendered melographic, that is, 
ane of writing down any music. .played upon them. 
_%. (spec. talking phonograph.) An instrument, 
invented hy Thomas A. Edison in 1877 (patented 
30 July), by which sounds are antomatically re- 
corded and reproduced. 

‘The aerial sound-vibrations enter a mouth-piece, and cause 
vibration in a thin metal diaphragm having attached to it 
a steel point, which makes Mia dy (as in the Puonavto- 
GRAra) upon a sheet of soft metal or hard wax fixed upon 
a revolving cylinder s, hy means of these tracings the dia- 
phragm, whose vibrations originally produced them, may be 
caused (by again turning the cylinder) to repeat these ue 
cg thus reproduce (more or less perfectly) the original 

inds. 

1877 Sci. Amer. 17 Nov. 304 Whoever may speak into the 
mouthpiece of the phonograph. 1877 Evtson Sgecif. U.S. 

tent a4 Dec., Improvement in phonograph or speakin, 
machines, Examiner a Mar. a83/t The Phonograph 
is now in England, all doubts as to the reality of the inven- 
{ion are of an end. The instrument has spoken in our 
hearing, 1879 G, Parscotr Sf. Ne hene 306 The talking 

honograph is x nataral outcome of the telephone. 1885 

'. Haanson Choice Bas. (1886) 178 The old man's laugh.. 
comes up to us as out of a phonograph. 


| from which the phonographers eject t 


789 


b. fig. Applied ton person or thing that exactly 
reproduces the utterances of some other. 

5884 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 1/2 All those whose humble 
office it is to act as phonographs of the tittle-tattle which 
forms the staple of the ordinary conversation of Society. 
1890 ‘R. Botpzewoop’ Afiner’s Right (1899) e9/a, I heard 
it all in memory’s wondrous phonograph. 

0. Cont, 

1891 F. M. Witson Primer on Browning 214 That phono- 
graph-like conservation of force, heredity. 

Hence Pho‘nograph v. érans. a. to report in 
(Pitman's) phonography; b. to record or reproduce 
by or as by a phonograph. 

1857 J. H. Ginow Geary §& Nansas arg Ut is a great loss to 
the world that their speeches were not_phonographed and 
preserved for future generations, 7083.6, Roceasin purgeon 
Treas, Dav, Ps, oxxxix. a-4 Whether it be so or not, they 
are phonographed in the mind of God. 

Phonographer (fong’grifex). [f. PHoxo- 
GRAPHY +-ER1.]} 

1. One who writes according to sound, i.e. spells 
phonetically; a phonetist. rare—}. 

18gx Trench Study Words vii. 215 The word ‘temps’; 

hep as superfluous. 

2. spec. One who uses phonography (sense 2); 
a shorthand writer (in Pitman’s system). 

1845 I. Prtatan J/an. Phonogr. 49 Phonographers who 
wish to become reporters, should, from the commencement, 
cherish reporting hahits. 1863 Cornh, Mag. Jan. 99 The 
. phonographers that repeated its deliberations were sworn 
to secrecy. ; . 

3. ‘One who uses or is skilled in the use of the 
phonograph’ (Cent. Dict.). rare. 

Phonographic (foonegrefik), a. 
+ -1G! see -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Representing, or consisting of characters repre- 
senting, spoken sounds ; phonetic. 

1847 Weastea, Phonographic, phonographical, descriptive 
atts sounds of the voice. 1866 pee ts No. 164. 1797/1 
Chinese phonographic devices. 1883 1. Tavion A/phade? 
1. i. 6 Atthongh our own writing has reached the alphabetic 
stage, yet we still continue to employ a considerable number 
oe erat and ideographic signs. F 

. Of, pertaining to, or using phonography (Pit- 
man’s system of phonctic shorthand), 

me I. Pitman Phonography 6 The Phonographic signs 
for the simple articulations. 184a — J/an. Phonogr. 5 ‘Lhe 
pupil should first learn the Phonographic Letters, taking 
them in the natural order of pronunciation. 1853 — (¢it/e) 
Phonographic Reporter's Companion. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or produced by a phono- 
graph. Also fig. 

1878 T. A. Epison in V. Amer. Rev. CXXVE. 532 hal 
are required to do no more by the phonographic method. 


[f. as prec. 


PHONOSCOPE. 


+4. The scientilic description of sound, or of the 
voice ; = PHonoLocy, Obs. rare—9, 
1847 in Weester. 1858 In Mayne E-rfos. Lex. 
Phonolite (feundélosit). Afin, Also 
Dana), {f PHono- + -LITE; in F. phonoltthe 
1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Name for various vol- 
canic rocks which ring when struck ; cliokstone. 
1828-32 Weestza, Phonolite, sounding stoner a name pro- 
sone: as a substitute for &lingstein tho ling stone). 1832 
a ta Becue Geol, Man, (ed, 2) 251 Rolled masses of tra- 
chyte, phonolite, basalt, or volcanic cinders. 1868-80 Daxa 


-lyte 


Min. 359 Phonolyte (or clinkstone), a compact grayish rock, 


often containin ystals of glassy felds and havin 
reolite in the ae along with Erthactane: = a 
Hence Phonolitio (fdanolitik) a., pertainiag to 
or consisting of phonolite. 
1852 Tu, Ross f/umbolat’s Trav, 1. ii. 99 The phonolitic 
ejections of the Peak of Teneriffe, 1875 A. Smitn Mew 
ist, Aberdeen. L 644 Clinkstone or phonolitic felspar. 


Phonology (feng lédzi). [f. Gr. povi voice 
(see PHono-)+-Locy. So F. phonologie (Liltré).] 
The science of vocal sounds (= PHONETICS), esp. 
of the sounds of a particular language; the study 
of pronunciation ; évansf. the system of sounds in 


| a language. 


1 E. Fav Fastervaphie (title-p.), Specimens of all 
weil-anthenticated ora’ languages ; forming a comprehensive 


digest of phonology. 1828in Wenster. 1845 Proc. Amer. 


Phil, Soc. VV. 168 Observations on Geveral Phonology and 
alphabetical notation. 186a Mansu Eng. Lang. 64 In our 
enquiries into extinet phonologies we have no such guide. 


1879 Addr. Philol, Soc. 1 Contributions to Old English 
Phonology and Etymofogy. 
Fleace Phono-loger (7a7¢—°) = phonologist; Pho- 


| nolo‘gic, Phonolo‘gical adjs., of, pertainiag or 


| adv., in respect of phonology, Bg 
on 


1g00 Jest. Gas, 31 May 2/3 The Vienna Academ of | 


Sciences is..going to set up phonographic archives. There 
are to be three sections of phonograms. 

So Phonogra‘phical ¢. rare—°. 

1846 Woacesten, Phonographic, Phonographical. 

Phonogra‘phically,adv. [f.PuonocraPHic: 
see -IGALLY.] Jn a phonographic manner. 

1. According to or by means of phonography 
(Pitman’s system of shorthand). ; 


3845 1. Prrman Alan. Phonegr. 42 If we write phono- | 
graphically, we must, at least, name our letters phonetically. | 


2. By means of the phonograph, Also jig. 

1879 Sat. Afus. Rev. 6 Sept. 568/a Mr. Sankey’s voice in 
* Hold the Fort’, phonographically reserved on a sheet of 
tinfoil. 188-3 Schaf's Encyel. Relig. Nnowl, 1446 A 
volume of his sermons, phonographically reported. 

Phonographist (fong’grafist). fl text + -18T.] 
== PHONOGRAPHER 2. 

{847 Wesster, Phonographisi, one who explains the faws 
ofthe voice.] 1854 /5id., Phonographist,one whois versed in 
phonography; a phonographer. 1897 Daily News 20 Feh. 
10/6 Young lady peeks Ea agement as cen and Phono- 
graphist, Remington or Caligraph. Speed 60 and 100. 

Phonography (feng grifi). [f. Gr. gary voice 
(see PHONO-) + -GRAPIY. 

1, The art or practice of writing according to 
sound, or so as to represent the actual pronua- 
ciation ; phonetic spelling. ? Ods. 

1703 L.Jous (title) Practical Phonography: or, the new 
Art of Rightly Spelling and Writing Words By the Sound 
thereof, and of Rightly Sounding and Reading Words By 
the Sight thereof. 18gr Taencn Study Words vit. 215 The 
same attempt to introduce phonography has been several 
times made. r “ 

2. spec. The system of phonetic shorthand in- 
vented by Isaac Pitman in 1837 : so named by him 
in 1840; Pitman’s shorthand. 

1840 I. Prrsan (tile) Phonography, or writing hy sound ; 
being a natural method of oe apalehis to alt lan- 
guages, and a complete system of short hand. 1847 — //is?. 
Shorthand in Man. Phonography § 15(1889)8 Phonography 
is not adapted to the wants of the reporter alone, but is 
-.well suited for letter-writing and generat composition. 

3. The automatic recording of sounds, as by the 
PronavToGRArH, or the recording and reprodne- 
tion of them by the PHonocRaPH; the constructton 
and use of phonographs. 

1861 WivTe Metvitce Mkt. Lard. xxi. 247 Savage .. was 
explaining to Sawyer..n new discovery termed phonography, 
hy which sounds or vibrations of air mre to he taken down, 
as they arise, upon the principle of the photograph. 1! 
Cassell’s Encyel. Dict., Phonography...3 The art of using, 
or registering hy means of, the phonograph; the con- 
struction of phonographs. 


relating to phonology, phonetic; Phonolo-gically 
Pho- 
no'logiat, one learned in phonology, a etist. 
1864 Weastea, *PAonologer, one versed in phonology; a 
honologist. 1846 Worcester, *PAonologic. 1895 A. J. 
ELus ££, Pronunc. xi. 1336 Indian Phooologic Alphabet. 
1828 Weastea, *PAonolegrcal, pertaining to phonology. 
1880 E. L. Baaxpareru in Academy 19 June 459/2 The Pra- 
krits..are separated from Sanskrit by very important pho- 
nological and other changes, 1888 Athena sunt 26 May 657/3 
Modern Kentish ..is strikingly different *phonologically 
from the language of the same district as written in the 
fourteenth century. 1846 Woacester, “Phonologist. 1880 


R. G. Winte Every-Day Eng, 137 Mexander Ellis, whose 
preeminence as a phonologist 1s questioned by no one. 


Phonometer (fong'mitas).  [f. Gr. pevy sound 
(see PHoNO-) + wérpoy measure. Cf. F. phonometre 
(Dict. Acad. ee) An Instrument for measur- 
ing or automatically recording the number or 
force of sound-waves, 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII1. 20 We should not be sur. 
prised to see this uncertainty brought, in time, under mathe- 
matical controul, hy the invention of a musicat Phonometer, 
to indicate the oo strength of sound. 1880 Lidr. Univ. 
Kuowl, (N.Y. V.268 [Mentioned..among the inventions of 
Edison]. 1885 Paz! Madi G. 6 June, The Ministry are the 
most perfect phonometer {n the world. Their decisions 
faithfully record the comparative strength of the noise that 
can be made by either of two sn J 

So Phonometrio (fdunome'trik) 2. pertainia 
to a phonometer, or to the measurement of sound. 

Phonophore (féendfovs). Physiol. [f. Puoxo- 
+-PHORE.}] Name for the small bones of the ear, 
or auditory ossicles, as transmitting the vibrations 
of sound to the labyrinth or internal ear. 

188z Coves in Amer. Frnt. Otology IV. 19. ae 

So Phonophorons (fong'féras) a., transmitting 
sound-vibrations, as the auditory ossicles. 

Phonopore (fowndpo). [f. PHoxo- + Gr. 
wopos passage. ] Name of an apparatus by means 
of which electrical impulses prodaced by induction, 
as ina telephone, may be used to transmit messages 
along a telegraph wire, without interfering with 
the current by which ordinary messages are simul- 
taneously transmitted. 

1886 Pall Mad? G. a7 May 3/1 The phonopore, the prin- 
ciple of which consists in employing the electrical 'induc- 
tion noises’ as motive power to work telegraph instruments, 
or transmit the voice, or do both at once, is far more 
remarkable, 1891 C. Lancvon-Davies E.xplan. Phonopore 
14, I..called the cable coil instrument a Phonopore (or 
sound passage). 31892 Palé Mall G.27 Apr. ue By means 
of the phonopore,..the carrying capacity of the existing 
telegraph wires can be. increased tenfold. am, 

Hence Phonoporie (-pgrik) a., of or pertaining 
to the phonopore. b 

1886 Manch. Exant, 31 May s/s So completely is the 
phonoporic current under control. 1889 Times (weekly ed.) 
29 Mar. 5/2 Phonoporic messages can be transmitt and 
received through an ordinary line wire by the phonopore 
[printed -phoric, -phore). 1892 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 7/a 

he phonoporic system is as applicable to te’ ephony as 
it is to telegraphy. ay its means a phonopore telephone 
Service may be established on any existing telegraph wire 
on which ordinary telegraph instruments are already mt 
work, without the two systems in any way interfering with 
one another. . 

CT pegs (fowndskoop). [f. Puono- + 
-8COPE, , ; 

1, Anapparatus for testing the qualily of musical 
strings, shown by M. Koenig at the International 
Exhibition, in 1862. 


PHONOTYPE. 


2. Name for various instrumeats or devices by 
means of which souad-vibrations are indicated or 
represented in a visible form. ' 

31884 Kyicut Dict. Meck. Suppl. Phonoscope, an instru- 
ment invented by Henry Edmunds for producing figures of 
light from vibrations of sound. It consists essentially of 
three parts, an induction coil, an interrupter, and a rotary 
vacuum tube. 1888 Amer. Ann. Deaf Jan. 84 Forchham- 
mer’s Phonoscope. Mr. E, Walther.-says that it solves the 
problem of the optical representation of the pitch of the 
voice in the simplest and clearest manner. ‘The instrument 
is of service in correcting the unnatural pitch of the voice 
in which some pupils speak. 1890 Cent. Dict., Phonoscope, 
a machine for recording music as it is played or sung. 

3. = MicROPHONE. 

Phonotype (fowndtaip), sb. [f. PHono- + TyPE.] 
A character or letter of 2 phonetic alphabet adapted 
for printing; (without @ or £/.), phonetic priat or 
type. Hence Pho‘notype v. ¢razs. to print in 
phonotype; Phonotyper = AhonotyZist; Phono- 
typic (-titpik), -ical adjs., pertaining or relating 
to phonotype or phonotypy (whence Phonoty-pi- 
cally adv.) ; Pho'notypist (-taipist), an advocate 
or user of phonotype; Pho-notypy (-taipi), a 
method or system of phonetic priatiag. 

1844 ese 13 Frni. Il. 2 Aspirate &, ns in Acap;: 
*Phonotype—H. 18451. Pitman Alan. Phonogr.19 Phono- 
type, a printed letter, or sign, indicative of a particular 
sound, or modification of sound. 1848 A. J. Exiis Zsen/ 
Funelics 241 Pica phonotypes. 1881 Kansas Hist. Codl, 
Il. 162 Phonotype was with him both a theory and a prac- 
tice, 1B50 Fonetic Frul, 133/2 The only way to preserve 
the language from further arbitrary changes is to *phono- 
typeit. 1845 A.J. Eris Plea Phonot. a8 The *phonotyper 
: A acquired a habit of reading phonotypy..will soon 
be able to read heterotypy with ease. 1843 (/£#/e) The 
*Phonotypic Journal. 1858 V. ¥. Tribunea July 3/a Many 
of those who are interested in the Phonotypic ‘movement’ 
advocate the entire abandonment of the old euhopranty, 
1845 A. J. Evuss Plea Phonot. 5 The “*phonotypical repre. 
sentation of the sounds. 1875 — 2. £. Pronunc. 1184 note, 
Phonetic Essays which I published in [the Phonotypic] 
ournal .. 1846 (all printed *phonat eesti 1850 Fonetic 

rel. 7aft The Spelling Retorm which Phonographers and 
*Phonolypists are endeavouring to effect, would confer 
incalculable benefits on society. 1844 Ecxis in Phonolypic 
Frnl, A Key to *Phonolypy or priutiag by sound, 1880 
Academy 9 Oct. 255 It is printed in semi-phonotypy—in a 
system of spelling intended to bridge over the transition. 

Phoo (fi, ime int. 
Puo.] A vocal gestare expressing coatemptuous 
rejection, 

1672 Vituers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. i. (Arb. 105 
Phoo! that is to raise the character of Drawcansir. 
Chances v. iv. (1682) 6t Phoo! y’ are always abusing me. 
1673 [R. Leicu) 7ransp. Reh. 20 Phoo! reply'd a Friend 
of the Transprosers. 

Phooka, the same as Pooka. 

|| Phoolwa, variant spelling of Futwa, 

61865 Letnspy in Circ. Sc. 1. 95/1 Similar fats are obtained 
from the seeds of Bassia latifeiten and Bassia butyracea, 
«.the latter [is named] PAoolwa, or vegetable butter. 

Phoonghie, -Byee, etc.: see Pooncuie. 

puaee (for), in F. -phore, mod.L. -phorus, 
-phorum,a,.Gr. -épos, -ov bearing, bearer, f. pép-ew 
to bear. A formative of various technical and 
scientific words, as carpophore, semaphore, gono- 
phore, phonophore. Hence -PHOROUS, q. v. 

|| Phorminx (ffminks). [mod.L, a. Gr. 
poppeyé.] A striaged instrament of the harp 
class; a kiad of cithara or lyre used by the ancient 
Greeks as an accompanimeat to the voice. 

1776 Buaney fist. Afus. 1. 344 The cithara may in 
ancient times have been thought inferior to the phorniinx, 
as the modern guitar is esteemed at present a trivial and 
effeminate instrument, when compared with the double harp, 
1856 Mas. Baownine Aur. Leigh i. 979 We heat the phor- 
minx till we hurt our thumbs. 

| Phormium (ff'1midm). Bot. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
poppioy a species of plant.] A geaus of liliaceous 
plants (suborder //emerocailex), comprising a 
single variable species, P. fenax, the New Zealand 
flax; see FLax 56. 2 b. 

182 De Bow South. & West. States 1. 84 The phormium 
would doubtless succeed in the rich bottoms of he Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Phorone (fordwn). Ciem. [Shortened (by 
Gerhardt) from CaspHorone.) ‘fa. A substance, 
C,H,,O, obtained by distilling calcium camphorate; 
now called camphor-phorone; b. An isomer of 
this substance, diisopropylidene acetone, a colour- 
less oil with aromatic odonr. 

1859 Fownes Afan, Chem, 527 Phorone contaias CisH 1402. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 4. 733 Caniphorone, Ph 
(Gerhardt) .. CoH1O0 ...a colourless or : ffeil very 
mobile, lighter than water, 

Heace Phoro-nio acid, C,,H1,,0g, a crystallizable 
acid obtained from camphic acid. 

1881 Warts Dict. Cher. VIL a 

Phoronomy (forg:admi). Physics. [ad. mod.L. 
Phoronomia (Hermana 1716) = Ger., F. phoro- 
nomie, {. Gr. popa motion (f. pép-etv to bear, carry) 

+ -nomia: cf. astronomia Astroxomy.] The 
purely geometrical theory of motion; the branch 
of mechanics that treats of the motion of ‘bodies 
coasidered absolutely ; kinematics. 


yellowish oil, very 


[Another form of Puew, | 
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{1716 Hermann (title) Phoronomia, seu de Viribus et 
Motihus Corporum solidorum et liquidorum.) 1877 E. 
Cairo Philos. Kant u. xii. 489 Matter quantitatively 
defined, is the moveahle in space. In this point of view it 
is the object of a science we may call *Phoronomy’, 189% 
Nature 14 Mar. 486/2 The letter of Dr. Besant. suggests 
strong reasons for employing lhe word phoronomy in the 
place of kinematics. 4 

lence Phorono-mic 2., of or belonging to phoro- 
nomy, kinematic; Phorono'mies sd, = phoronomy; 
Phorono'mically edv., in respect of or in relation 
to phoronomy ; kinematically. 

1842 Branne Dict. Sc. etc., Phoronomia or Phoronomics, 
a term sometimes used to denote the science of motion. 
1858 Mayne Zxfos, Lex. 946/a Phoronomic. 31893 McCor- 
MACK tr. Sfach's Sc. Mechanics 166 Phoronomically similar 
structures. E 

Phoroscope (fpréskoup). [£. Gr. popd-s adj. 
bearing + oxémos view, sight.] An instrument for 
reproducing a visual image at a distance by means 
of electricity. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

-phorous (féras), combining element, f. mod.L. 
-phor-us, Gr. -pdp-os, F. -phore + -ovs, forming 
adjs. related to sbs. in -PHORE, with the sense 
‘.bearing’; synonymous with -rzrous, but properly 
used only in words derived from Gy., e.g. carpo- 
phorous, cladophorous, oophorous, phonophorous, 
phragmophorous, ete, 

Phorozo‘oid. Zoo/. [f. Gr. popé-s bearing + 
Zoorp.] One of the ‘ foster forms’ in the sexual 
generation of Ascidians of the order 7hadiacea. 

1888 Heroman in Lxcyed, Brit, XXIV. 615/a Foster forms 
(phorozooids), which .. do not become sexually mature, hut 
. are set free as cask-shaped bodies with eight muscle bands 
aad a veniral outgrowth.. formed of the stalk by which the 
body was formerly united tothe nurse. 

+ Phos-. Chen. Ods. [a. Gr. pas light.] Used 
by Sir H. Davy, to form names of chemical com- 
pouads, iato which he considered light to enteras an 
clement. Such were phosa-cid, phosmurviate, 
phosmuria‘tic @., phosni'tric @., phoso'xyd, 
phoso-xydable a@., phoso'xydate wv., phos- 
o'xygen, phoso‘xygenate v., etc.: see the quots. 

1799 Sie H. Davy in Beddoes Contrit, Phys. & fed. 
Kuowl. 89 All the combinations of phosoxygen that have 
acid piypeinc: are denoted by the names of phosacids. 
/bid. go The different quaatities of phosoxygen entering into 
the composition of the phosoxyds and phosacids. /éd. 95 
It is evident..shat phosnitric acid is a compound of light, 
oxygen aad nitrogen. /é/d. 108 Phosmuriate of Potash is 
compounded of phosmuriatic acid and potash. /6fd. 71 The 
phosoxydable base remains pure. /did, 116 Gold becomes 
phosoxydated by attracting light and oxygen from the 
muriatic phosacid. /érd. 109 Muriatic acid is never phos 
oxygenated. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. \V. 314/a * Phos- 
oxygen’ (such was the name he[Davy] put upon the ordinary 
ougge of the atmosphere), 

Phos, phoss, also phos., foss, slang or collog. 
abbreviation of PHospHorvs: now esp. applied to 
phosphorus necrosis: see Pnossy, 

wBix Lex Balatr., Phos bottle, a bottle of phosphorus: 
used by housebreakers to light their lanthorns. Dine the 
ios; throw away the botile of phosphorus. 18:2 J. H. 

aux Flash Dict., Foss or ua) a phosphorus bottle used 
by cracksmen to obtain a light. 

1892 Sfar 18 Jan. a/5 The manager denied she had ‘got 
the phos.’ and refused any money. 

Phosgene ({p's\dgin). Chem, Also-gen (-dzen). 
[f. Gr. pus light + -gene, -cEn (in Aydrogen(e, etc.). 
In F, phosgene.) A name for the gas carbon oxy- 
chloride, COCI,, originally obtained by exposiag 
equal volumes of chlorine and carbonic oxide to 
the sun’s rays. Also called phosgene gas, 

1812 J. Davy in PAil. Yrans. 6 Feb, 151 It will be 
necessary to designate it by some simple name. I venture 
to propose that of phosgene, or phosgene gas; from dws, 
light, and ywwouat, to produce, which signifies formed by 
light. 1836 Henry Zlen. Chem. 1, 36a Beiag produced by 
the agency of light, it was called by Dr. [John] Davy 
phosgene gas, but as it exhibits distinctly acid properties, 
it has since been better termed chloro-carbonic acid. x 
G. McGowan tr. Afeyer’s Hist, Chent. 425 Carbon oxy- 
chloride or phosgene. Was first prepared by ey in 1811. 

Phosgenite (fp'sdginoit). Afi, [Named 1820; 
f. prec. + -ITE1.} A mineral consisting of nearly 
equal parts of carbonate and chloride of lead, 
occurring in tetragonal crystals, 

3849 Nico. Alin. 379 Phosgenite, 
lead, Jameson, 1868 Dana Afin. fed. 5) 703 Phosgenite.. 
Dissolves with effervescence in nitric Bid. 1896 CHESTEA 
Dict, Min. Phosgenite, chloro-carbonate of lead, occurring 
in brilliant, white or yellow crystals. 

Phosmuriate to Phosoxygen: see Puos-, 

Phosph- = Pxosruo-, combining form of Pxos- 
PHORYS in Chem.; hence Ahospham, -ate, -1de, -ine, 
~2le, -oniunt, tre, -teret, -yl, elc. 

Phospham ([ysfem). Chem, [f. PHosru- + 
AM(MONIA).] The nitril of phosphoric acid 
(PHN,); a white, reddish, or yellowish-red powder. 

1 7 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 497 Phospham ., is a 
bulky powder, white if maisture has been carefully excluded 
during its preparation, reddish in the contrary case, 

Phosphate (fp'sf2t). Chen. Also 8-9 phos- 
phat. [a. F. phosphate (G. de Morvean MVomencl, 
Ch. 1787), f. PHOSPH- + -ATE4,] A salt of phos- 
phoric acid. 


PHOSPHINE. 


795 Pearson in PAIL Trans. LXXXV. 335 The sidcrite 
of Bergman; which its now believed to be phosphate of iron, 
1799 Aled. Frul. 1. 280 The phosphat of mercury has long 
been known as a chemical preparation, 1826 Hexay Elem. 
Chem 1. 590 Phosphate of Hae derives importance from its 
being the principal ingredient of animal bones, of which it 
constitutes about 86 percent. 1869 Roscoe Alem, Chem. 
ces arg Calcium phosphate, or bone phosphate. 

. Ia pf, applied esp. to the phosphates of lime 
or iron and alumina, as coastitucats of cereals, etc. 


_ 1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. §32 One great source of the 


value of guano,..and many artificial manures, is the phos- 
phates they supply to the soil. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 37 Soils derived fram rocks devoid of phosphates 
cannot produce cereals. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phosphates, 
saccharated wheat,..the organic phosphates and cerealin 
dissolved out of bran, aad mixed with milk-sugar. 


Phosphated ((psfeitéd), 2. Afin. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Converted into a phosphate; combined 


| with or contaialag phosphoric acid. 


 Dulong. believes it to 


1802 Med. Fra?. VAIL. 55: Sulphat and sulphite...I should 
propose to render these Lerms into the adjectives sulphated 
and sulphitous; [so] phosphat and ele: will form 
phosphated and phosphitous. 1858 in Mayne ee Lex. 
1888 Nature 20 Dec. 192/1 On the bye Ns deposits 
of Montay and Forest. apes ae Soc, Lex, Phosphated, .. 
applied in Mineralogy to a base that has become converted 
into a phosphate by combiniog with phosphoric acid. 

Phosphatie (fosfetik), a. [f. PHosrHare 
(or mod.L. phosphat-tm) + -1c.] 

1. Of the nature of, characterized by the presence 
of, or containing a phosphate. 

P. diathesis, a bodily condition predisposing to the excre- 
tion of phosphates in the urine; cf. Pnospnatcria. 2. 
nodules, hard rounded lumps containing phosphate of lime, 
of fossil origin, found in certain strata, now used as manure. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Aled. iv. 50 Certain derange- 
ments of the urinary functions, such as the phosphalic and 
lithic diatheses. 1847-9 Voou Cycl Anat. 1V. 83/2 The 
tonsils are not unfrequently the seat of phosphatic deposit. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. x. (1878) 287 The presence of phos- 
phatic nodules..in some of the lowest azoic rocks, probably 
indicates life at these periods. 1866 Reader 7 July 635 The 
dark phosphatic nodules are usually named be ahi 

+2. Lhosphatic acid, ‘a name applied to the 
syrupy mixture of phosphoric and phosphorous 
acids, produced by the slow combustion of phos- 
phorus in moist air’, formerly supposed to be a 
distinct acid; also called hypophosphoric acid. Obs. 

1826 Henry Llem. Chem. 1, 370 The acid thus obtained 
is a mixture of phe Tiere and phosphoric acids, &c. 

a distinct compound, for which he 
has proposed the name of phosphatic acid. 1836-41 Branoe 
Chem. (ed. 5) 489. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 499. 

Phosphatize (fpsfataiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] tvans. ‘To reduce to the form or condition 
of a phosphate; to treat with phosphates. 

1883 Vaiure XXVIII. 433/2 The majority of the Jurassic 
fossils are not phosphatised at all. 1884 Science 16 May 587/1 
These fossils are phosphatized more or less completely. 

Hence Phosphatiza‘tion, the action of phospha- 
tizing; the fact or condition of being phosphatized. 

1883 Nature XXVIII. 433/2 That the phosphatisation of 
the Upware coprolites was effected at some distance from 
their present billet, . 

||Phosphaturia (fpsfatite-ria). Path. [f. PHos- 
PHATE (or mod.L, phdsphat-um) + -aria, f. Gr. otpov 
urine.] A morbid slate evidenced by the excess of 
phosphates ia the urine. Hence Phosphatn ‘rio a. 

1876 Haatey Slat. Aled, (ed. 6) a Hydrochloric acid may 
be used in phosphaturia, 1897 4 /éutt's Syst, Med. 111. 254 
Much the same symptoms as the polyune and phosphaturic 
classes. Cacnry tr. Faksch's Clin, Diagn, vit. (ed. 4) 
378 A phosphatic sediment does not imply phosphaturia. 

Phosphene (fe'sfin). [mod. (F. phosphene) 
irreg. f. Gr. pas light + paiv-ew to make to appear] 
An appearance of rings of light produced by pres- 
sure on the eyeball, due to irritatioa of the retiaa. 

1873 Huxiey Phys. ix. 22a Pressure on any part of the 


| retina produces a luminous image, which lasts as long as 


Breithaupt; Corneous | 
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the pressure, and is called a phosphene. 1881 Le Conte 
Sight 1. iv. 67 Press the finger into the internal corner of the 
eye: you perceive a brilliant colored spectrum in the field of 
view on the opposite or external side,. {having} 2 deep-steel- 
blue center, with a brilliant yellow border. .'These colored 
spectra have been called phosphenes. 

Phospher, obs. form of PHosPrHor. 

Phosphethyl (forsfe:pil). Chem. [f. PHosPu- 
+Erayt.} A compound of phosphorus and ethyl. 
Heace Phosphethy'lic a. 

1859 Fownes' Man. Chem. 387 Phosphethyl.—The com- 

unds of ethyl and phosphorus. 1857 Mitter Lene, Chem, 

Il. 147 On decomposing this salt tate | by the addition 
of sulphuric acid, the phe pee eee is liberated. 1866- 
97, Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 589 Ethylphosphoric Acid, also 
called Phosphethylic or Phosphovinic acid, C1H7POx. 

Phosphide (fesfoid). Chem. [f. PuosrH- + 
-1DE.] ‘ A combination of phosphorus with another 
element or a radical. (Earlier name phosphuret.) 

1849 D. Camracte nore. Chen 65 Phosphides.—Com- 
pounds of phosphorus with the other elements are very 
numerous, ¢ 1865 Wyn in Cire, Sc. 1. 3717/2 It may be.- 
fieered from the phosphide of calcium, 1881 Jfetad World 

0, 12. 186 The phosphide of iron only begins to be decom- 
posed after all silicon and carbon is gone. 

Phosphine (fo'sfoin). Chem. [f. PHosPHu- + 
-INE5, used to form a term analogous to AMINE] 
1. A name for phosphuretted hydrogen gas, PEs 
(as ap analogue of ammonia, NH;). 


PHOSPHINIC. 


1873 Warts Fownes’ Chem, (ed 12) 225 Phosphine is ana- 
loguus in some of its chemical relations tu ammoniacal gas. 

2. A phosphorus ammonia; a compound having 
the sirueture of an amsve, with phosphorus In place 
ofnitrogen: ¢.g. monocthyl phosphine, C,H4V-H, 
diethy! phosphine (Call;)¢P-H, triethyl! phosphine 
(C,H,)yP, ete. . ‘ 

1871 Rosco Evem. Chent, xxxi. 340 The following table 
shows the similarity between amines and phosphines, /drd., 
Phosphine iodide, PCH; lis]. 1898 G. McGowantr. Afeyer’s 
Hist. Chem. 469 Vhe phosphines and phosphonium bases 
first hecame known through the classical and comprehensive 
researches of A. W. Hofmann. onl 

Tience Phosphi‘nio ¢., of, pertaining to, or 
derived from phosphine; in phosphtnte acid, any 
one of various acids formed from the primary and 
secondary phosphines by fixation of 3 and 2 atoms 
of oxygen respectively. 

1875 Warts Dict. Chem. VII. 956 Phosphinic acids. 1881 
bid. VILL, 11, 1582 The arinc acids of the fatty series 
have already been described. 

Phosphite (fosfait). Chen. [a. F. phosphite 
(G. de Morveau Nomenc. Ch. 1787), £. Puosru- 
+ -ITE],) A salt of phosphorous acid. 

1799 Hooper Med. Dicl., Phosphites,..salts formed by the 
combination of the phosphorous acid with different bases; 
thus, aluminous ps tte, ammontacal 
1808 Sta H. Davy in PAil, Trans, XCIX. 88 In one case 
aurcrets, and sulphites, and in the other phosphurets, 
and phosphites of potash, are generated. 1808 Hemay Zprt, 
Chem, (ed. 5) 203 The phosphites differ considerably in their 
characters from phosphates. 1866 Roscor £lem. Chem. 133 
Phosphorous acid, or hydric phosphite, H,PO,. 

Phospho- (fp'sfo), before a vowel Puosru-, 
combining form, shortened from PHosrHorus. 

Phoaphochalcite A/in., = PHOSPHOROCHALCITE ; 
Fhosphogly‘cerate, a salt of phosphoglyceric 
acid = glycerophosphate ; Phosphoglyce‘rio acti 
=glycerophosphoric acid(see GLYCERO-); Phospho- 
lite, synonym of Phosphomoly’bdate, a salt of 
phosphomolybdie acid; Phosphomoly‘bdio acrd, 
or permolybdic phosphate (2P,0,48M00,.6H,0), 
a lemon-yellow salt produced by the action of 
molybdic trioxide on phosphoric acid; Phogspho- 
tungatio acid, an acid of the form P,O,«WOs- 
yH,0; + Phosphovi'nio acid, old synonym of 
ethylphosphoric acid, (C,H,)EH,PO,, a colourless, in- 
odorous, viscid oil, witha biting sour taste, prodaced 
by the action of phosphoric acid on alcohol or ether. 
Phospho-wolfra'mic a. = phosphotungstic. 

1902 IVesten, Cas. § Jan. 7/2 Aged patients..dosed with 
By cphsphate of sodium and *phosphoglycerate of lime 
and other chemical combinations. 1857 W. A. Mitres 
Elem, Chem, U1. 378 *Phosphoglyceric acid exists ready 
formed in the yolk of the egg. 1856 /éid. 1. 783 The 
*Phosphomolybdate of Soda ts an extremely delicate test 
far the presence of salt of ammonium in solution. 1878 
Kixezerr Amin, Chem. 207 A mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids with pear temroly bic acid, 1884 A thenzsin 
26 Apr. 84/3 With regard to strychnine... *phosphotungstic 
acid will give a distinct precipitate with one-two-hundred- 
thousandth of a grain. 1899 Cacnev tr. Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. 
vii. (ed. 4) 369 Kreatinin isa base which forms highly charac- 
teristic compounds with acids, such as phosphotungstic and 
Pyepeemolybdic. 1838 T. THomson Chem, Org. Bodies 
186 Phosphovinate of barytes was the salt which M. Peloure 
chiefly studied, and by means of which, he determined tho 
composition of *phosphovinic acid. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. LV. s80 thylphosphoric Acid, also called Phosph- 
ethylic or Phosphovinic acid, 1878 Kixczerr Auin. Chem, 
276 By precipitation of its hydrochloric acid solution with 
“phosphowolframic acid. 

Phosphonium (fpsfawniim). Chem. [f. Pnos- 
PR(ORUS + ending of Amstoniua.] A combina- 
tion of hydrogen and phosphorus, PH, analogous 
to ammonium, entering as a monovalent radical 
into many compounds, as phosphoninum todide, 
PI1,1; also applied to compounds in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by organic radicals, as 
tetramethylphosphoninm, P(CH,),, tetrethylphos- 
Phowiun:, P(CNM;),, methyltriethylphosphonium, 
P(CII,)(Cyll,)s, ete. 

1866-77 Watts Dict, Chem. 1V. 607 Monophosphoniums, 
of the type RPI, analogous to iodide of Teutthylammo- 
nium, /bid, 615 eens) Ethytphosphoniums. /dfd. 620 
Diphosphoniums. 1287r Roscoz Elent. Chem. xxxi. 339 
Ohtained.. by acting upon phosphonium iodide, PH4l, with 
ethyl iodide in presence of zinc oxide. 

ence Phospho:nio @. [cf. sulphonic}, in phos- 
phonic acid, any one of several compounds derived 
from phosphoric acid | the replacement of 
hydroxyl (OH) by a hydrocarbon group: e.g. 
benzene phosphonic acid, C,H,.P(OH),O. Some- 
times called phosphinic, or phosphenilic acid, 

Phosphor (fp'sfjir), 4. (a.) Also 7 -pher, -fer, 
8-phore. [ad. L. phosphor-us Puospnonus. Cf. F. 
Phosphore (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.), Ger. phosphor.) 

1. (With capital P.) The morning slar; the 
Po Venns when appearing before sunrise; 
vacifer, Also fig. Now only poet. 
. 1635-56 Cowtey Davideis . 763 They saw this Phosphors 
infant-light, and knew It bravely usher'd in a Sun as 
Eoin By Sie * agt Vv. (1701 Te Plato's 

f nt Aster, ospher “mongst the Living, lat 
wert thon, Mut Shin‘st Erode the Dead a Hesperstiw. 


hosphite, Be. | 


— —— 
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1734 Watts Kediz. Fuv. (1789) 257 Still Phosphor glitters, 
and still Syrius burns, 1850 Tennyson /n Afenr. cxxi, 
Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night. 2871 M. Cotrins 
Alrq. & Merch. 1. x. That which men have seen in 
carly skies, Ere Phosphor in the abyss of perfect purple dies. 
+2. Anything that phosphorescea, or emils light 
withoat sensible heat; = Puosprorus 2, Oés. 

1705 Wauxseez in Pit, Trans. XXIV. 2131 Shewing 
that it requires not so thin a Medium, as. .in the Torricillian 
Experiment, to produce the Mercurtal Phosphore, @tjzr 
Ken £dmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11, 288 No Light was there 
but what the Phosphors raise. 1819 Keats Lamia 152 
Her eyes in torture fix‘d, and anguish drear,.. Flashed 
phosphor and sharp sparks, 

3. = PHOSPHORUS (sense 3); esp. in phosphor- 
bronze, -copper, -tin, -2inc, alloys of phosphorus 
with the metals named: see Bronze, etc. 

+B. as adj. Light-bearing, light-giving; phos- 
phorescent. Oés, (Also Ayphened.) 

1804 Cuaarotte Smitu Conversations, etc. I. 127 Steady 
and clear thy phosphor brilliance burns. 1811 W. R. Spencea 
Poems 185 Some gleams of phosphor-light it shews. c2820 


S. Rocers /éaly, Como 21 And now appear as on a phosphor. | 


sea Numberless barks. 
+Pho-sphorami de. Chem.0ds. = PuoSPHAMIDE. 
1866 Opunc Anim. Chem. 17 1f we replace them by ami- 
dogen we obtain phosphoramide. 


+Phosphora:na. Chem. Obs. Term applied by 


Davy to a combination of one part of phosphorus | 


with two of chlorine (Mayne Axjos. Lex.). So 


+ Phoaphorane, 2 compound of one part of | 


phosphorus with one of chlorine. 

2812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 111 Phosphorus burnt in 
chlorine in excess, forms a white volatile stthstance, which 
1 have named phosphorana. 1815 W. Henav Elen. Chem. 
ce IL. xv. 14 Both these ee were discovered hy 
Sir H. Davy, who has termed the latter phosphorane and 
the former phosphorana. 

+ Pho-sphorate, 56. Chem. Obs. = PHOSPHATE. 

¢1865 in Crre, Se. 1. 334/2 We find in this liquid..phos- 
phorates..of the alkalies. 

Phosphorate (fg'sforett), v. Chem. [f. PHos- 
PHOR-US + -ATE3.) Orig. and chiefly in ffi. a. 
Pho‘sphorated (= F. phosphoré). 

1, trans. To combine or impregnate with phos- 
phorus. 

178g Wacker in Phil. Trans. LX XIX. 210 The frigorifie 
mixture,.composed of phosphorated natron and nitrated 
ammonia dissolved in the diluted nitrous acid. 1791 PEAgSoN 
ibid, LAXX1. 334 The liquid..seemed to contain a little 

hosphorated lime. 1836 Smaart, Phosphorate v. 1858 
ier Expos. Lex., Photphorated,..having or imbued 
with phosphorus. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. To render phosphorescent. 

1837 Perils & Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 59 Aware that 
the sea is sometimes phosphorated. 

Phosphoreal (fpsfo-r#al), 2 Also 9 (less 
correctly) -ial. [f. (doubtful) L. phdsphore-us (f. 
phosphor-us) + -au.] Of or pertaining to phos- 
phorus; resembling that of phosphorus. Also fg. 

270g SLomrINen in PA, Trans, XLIIL. 479 The kindling 
th osphoreal Fire in them. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. 
Philos. WV. xlix. FE Its smetl is sromgly phosphoreal or 
sulphureous. 1826 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XLI. 329 
Phosphorial lustre beaming from their hair. 189: G. Mere- 
pit One of our Cong. xix, Delphicn’s phosphorial enthu- 
siasm for our galaxy of British Poets. 

Phosphorent (fp'sforént), a, rare. [f. Prtos- 
PHOR-US+-ENT.] = PHOSPHORESCENT @. 

et Fraser's Mag. XX1V. 25 Where, shining as bright! 
as phosphorent ling, The forefinger flashes the Fishermans 


nng. 

Bhospho-reons, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ovs.] Of the natare of phosphorus; resembling 
that of phosphorus; phosphorescent. 

t777 Pannanr Zool. (ed. 4) 1V. 26 The Mollusca... by 
their phosphoreous quality ifiaminare the dark ahyss, re- 
flecting lights to the heavens. r8a2 Slackw. Mag, XI. 
187 Their phosphoreous effulgence. drew our admiration. 

Phosphoresce (fpsfre's), v._ [f. Posruor-vs 
+L. -éscére, formative of inceptive vbs.: perb. 
inferred from phosphorescent, found earlier.) slr. 
To emit luminosity without combustion (or by 
gentle combustion withont sensible heat); to ex- 
hibit phosphorescence; to shine in the dark. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. L. App. 546 Fluats.. 
when heated, phosphoresce. 1848 E. Forses Vaked-eyed 
Medusa 76 When the Pelagia phosphoresces, it seems like 
a great globe of fire in the water. 1879 Dana Jfan. Geol, 
ae. ) 58 When powdered and thrown on a shovel heated 
nearly to redness, it phosphoresces brightly. 

Jig. 2799 W. Tavtor in Monthly Reo, XXVIII. 182 
Luminous trains of idea which kindle and phosphoresce 
along its track. 1858 Caatyie Fredk. Gt. Vv. vil 1, 618 
Mines of uative Darkness and Human Stupidity, capable 
of being made to pbosphoresce and effervesce. 

Hence Phosphoreacing wé/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1796 Kirwan £lem. Afin. (ed. 2) 1. 79 It bas not the phos- 
phorescing quality. Times 21 Jan. 15/1 Able to dis- 
sipate..luminosity of a phosphorescing body. 

Phosphorescence ((fpsféreséns). [f, next: 
see -ENCE. Cf. F. phosphorescence (in Buffon, 
a1788; Dict. Acad. 1835).) The condition or 
quality of being phosphorescent ; the action of 
phosphoresclng or shining In the dark without 
combustion or sensible heat. 

1796 Kiawan Evens. Alin. (ed, 2) 1. 27 (Internal characters 
of earths and stones:} Phosphorescence. 1836 MLACGILLIVRAY 


PHOSPHORIFEROUS. 


ir. Hundolde's Trav. x. 125 All the meteors teft luminous 
traces,. .tbe phosphorescence of which lasted seven or eight 
seconds. ¥838 1. Tuonson Chem, Org. Bodies 627 en 
two pieces of sugar are rubbed against each other in the 
dark, a strong phosphorescence is visible. 1848 Carrenter 
Anim. Phys. 303 A large proportion of the lower classes of 
aquatic animals possess the property of luminosity... The 
phosphorescence of the sea..is due to this cause. 12874 tr. 
Lonimels Light 192 This power of shining in the dark after 
having been exposed to light is termed phosphorescence. 

Phosphorescent (fpsfdre'séat), 2. (s6.) [f. 
PHOSPHOR-US: see -ESCENT. Soin Fr. (Dict. Acad. 
1835).] Having the property of shining in the 
dark; luminous withont combustion or without 
sensible heat; self-luminous. 

1766 Da Costa in PAil, Trans. LVI. 39 Ht detonates with 
smal] phosphorescent sparks. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. 
Shin. (ed. 3) 323 Fluor-spar, when heated, becomes phos- 
pactcoden or occasionally exhihits this property after havin 

een exposed to the sun's rays. 2833 M.Scotr Tom Cringle 
xvi. (1859) 421 The sea in our neighbourhood was strongly 
phosphorescent. 1882 Srortiswoops in Nature 13 Oct. 

71/1 Certain parts of the interior surface of the tube become 
luminous with "pate light. 

Fg. 1855 I. Tavior Restor. Belief 19 A man sits sure 
rounded with the books of all ages} among these he has 
passed the best years of his tife..the books are phospbor- 
escent in the view of their ssor. 1859 RuskIN Arrow: 
of Chace I, ’ Dim, phosphorescent, frightful superstitions. 
B. sd, A phosphorescent substance. 

1863 ATKINSON tr. Ganot's Physics vu. vii. 465 The hest 
phosphorescents are .. diamonds .. fluorspar [etc.}. 1889 
Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVIL. 428 All of them fusible at the 
temperatures at which the pbosphorescents are prepared. 

Hence Phosphore‘scently adv. 

1848 Dickans Domébey i, The huttons sparkled peer 
escently in the feehle rays. 1857 Chand, Frat. VIII. 308/2 
Content with such political and judicial lights as gleam, as 
it were PEGS Rare rEnC from the decayed and rotten capué 
mortunn: of eight centuries ago. 

Phosphoret, -etted Chem., obs, var. PHos- 
PUORET, -ETTED. 

Phosphoretic ({psféretik), 2. rare. [f. Pnos- 
PHORET or mod.L. phosphorél-um + -1C.] 

+1. = PHospHorescent a. Oés. 

1794 G. Apams Nal. & Ex, Philos. 11, xxi. 395 Oyster. 
shells possessed the phosphoretic fay. Ibid. 396 A 

hosphoretic appearance, produced by putrefied matcrials 

ee fish and vegetables, , P 

2. Of the nature of a phosphuret; combined with 
phosphorus. 

1883 Daily News 19 Sept. 3/2 Adapting the phosphoretic 
Cleveland ores to the making of steel. : 4 

Phosphorgummite (fpsférgamoait). A/in. 
[Named 1859, f. Ger. phosphor pbosphoras + 
gummit Guxsite.] A gummite or hydrate of 
uranium containing phosphorus. 

1868 Dana Mix. (ed. 5) Index, Phosphorgummite, 179 
1896 Cnestaa Diet. Min., Phosphorgummite. 

hosphorial : see PHOSPHOREAL. 

Phosphoric (fsfpik), 2. [ad. F. phosphor- 
igue: see PHospuor and -1¢.)} 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a phospboras 
(sense 2); phosphorescent. [F. phosphorigue 1765.) 

1784 Morcan in PAil, Trans. LXXYV. a Phosphoric 
bodies are very different..a shell may be made to lose all 
its light by exposure to heat. 1786 tr. Beck/ford's Vathek 
(1868) 110 Those phosphoric meteors that glimmer by night 
in places of interment. 1835 Kraay Hab. & Inst. Anim. 
I. ix. 292 They [violet snails) are ay phosphoric in the 
pight. 1870 Diseaeti Lothair vii, phosphoric light 
glittered in her Hellenic eyes. , 

Jig. 1830 AtForp in Lift (1873) 56 A thousand phos; horie 
sparks of poetry leaping aboutinmy mind, 1847 H, Minter 

irst Intpr. ii. (8857) 27 The phosphoric light of genius. 
tgoo Piloé 16 June 497/r That phosphoric brilliance of 
decay which bri ireaed the court of the second Charles. 

2. Chem. Of or pertaining to the element phos- 
phorus; s#ec. applied to compounds ia which phos- 
phorus has its higher valency (pentavaleat), as 
opp. to PHOSPHOROUS ; esp. in phosphoric acid = 
trihydrogen phosphate, H,PO, = P(ON),0, a 
colourless, inodorous, intensely bitter acid [F. 
acide phosphorique, Nomencl. Chimigue, 1787]. 

Phosphoric anhydride = phosphorus peace P,Os, a 
white amorphous powder. PAospAoric chloride = phosphoros 
pentachloride, PCls, a yellowish solid substance. Phosphoric 
glass; see qoot. 1807. 

17992 Tennant in PAd, Trans. LXXXI1. 182 When phos- 
phoric acid is combined with calcareous earth, it cannot be 
decomposed by distillation with charcoal. 1800 tr. La- 
grange'’s Chent, 1. 65 Nitrous gas almost always detects 
some hundredth parts of oxygen contained in the residuum 
of the phosphoric endiometer. 1807 T. THomson Chem. 
(ed. 3} ii. 18r At a red heat it assumes the form of a trans- 

rent liquid, and when cooled resembles the purest crystal. 
to this state it is known by the name of phosphoric glass. 
This glass is merely phosphoric acid totally de rived of 
water. 1876 Harzey Afat. Afed. (ed. 6) 64 Phosphoric 
anhydride may be readily obtained by burning phosphorus 
in dry air or oxygen. 188: Locxvza in Vature 25 Aug. 
397 Complex groups .. like phosphoric chloride. 


+ eee a. Obs, rare. [f. as prec. 
-AL, ight-bearing. , 
i a Gute Cyel, Sah . 3.v. Column Phosphorical 


ight- ollow column, built on a rock, 

Wee ee perca asa lantern to a port. ' f 

Phosphoriferous (fpsfrivferes), a. rare. [f 

PHospHoR-Ugs+-(1)FEROVS.] Yielding or contain- 
ing phosphorus. 


PHOSPHORISM. 


1881 Afetal World No, 12, 18 After the removal of the 
phosphoriferous cinder, spiegeleisen was..added, in order 
to reduce any oxide of iron..dissolved in the fluid metal. 

Phosphorism (fgstériz’m). [a. F. phosphor- 
tsme (Buffon, @1788): see -18M.] 

1. = PHOSPHORESCENCE. Obs, _ 

1990 Monthly Rev. V1. 547 (Mem. Phil. Soc., Lausanne) 
On the Phosphorism of Fossil Substances, excited hy Fric- 
tion. 1792 in Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 28 From this time 
T find nothing relative to the phosphorism of bodies, till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

"2. Path. A diseased state of the system caused 
by phosphorus; chronic phosphorus polschine. 4 

1897 Allbuti's Syst. Med. 11. 921 Phosphorus poisoning 
may be acute or chronic. The latter malady, known as 
Phosphorism, is principally met with in those who are 
engaged in the manufacture of matches. /47d. 924 Children 
of parents engaged in the manufacture of matches and 
tainted with phosphorism, J 

Phosphorist (fp'sforist). [ad. Sw. fosforist, 
{, Sw. fosforos PHOSPHORUS + -I8T: see quot.] Onc 
ofaschool of poetic, idealistic, and romanticSwedish 
writers at the beginning of ihe 19th century. 

1887 Gosse in Encycl. Brit. XX11.757/1 These young men 
had at first to endure bitter opposition... but they. .answered 
back in their magazines * Polyfent’ and ‘ Fosforos* ee 
They were named ‘ Fosforisterna’ (Phosphorists) from the 
latter. ., Among the Phosphorists, Atterbom was the man 
of most genius. — é ; 

Phosphorite (fp'sforsit). Afin. [Named 1796, 
f, PHoSPHOR-U8 + -ITE!.] A nameoriginally applied 
by Kirwan to APATITE, or native phosphate of 
lime; now restricted to a non-crystallized variety 
from Estremadnra, Spain, and elsewhere. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. 1.129 1st. Family. Phosphorite, 
Apatite of Werner, 1854 Busuxan in Orr's Circ. Sc, Org. 
4vat. I. 43 The phosphate of lime exists .. under two forms 
namely, apatite and phosphorite. 1876 Pace Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. xi, 196 The system yields. . phosphorite con- 
taining 45 to 64 percent phosphate of lime. 1882 Academy 
27 May 382/1 Mammalian remains found in the phosphorite 
deposits of Quercy. nee 

Hence Phoaphori'tic a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of phosphorite. 1858 in Mayne. 

Phosphorize (fpsféraiz), v. [a F. phos- 
Phoriser (Lavoisier), f, PHOSPHOR-US: see -1ZE.] 

1, ¢vans. To combine or impregnate with phos- 
phorus; orig. and chiefly in f4/.2. Pho‘sphorized. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib, Phys. & Med. 
Knowl, 143 The luminous appearance ., which Lavoisier 
epee to be occasioned by phosphorised hydrogen, 1807 
T. Tuomson Chem, (ed. 3) 11. 393 This phosphorized alcohol 
exhales the odour of P ‘osphnreted hydrogen gus. 1836 
Uae Gutty Magendie's Forninl, (ed. 2) 185 He has..scen 

nefit derived from frictions with phosphorixed ointment. 
1898 HWestm. Gaz. 4 Jane /1, I had just come from the 
bedside of a girl.. whose breath was phosphorised and so 
offensive as to prevent her family living in ihe same room. 

2. To make phosphorescent; to canse to phos- 
phoresce. Hence Pho-aphorizing w4/. 5d, 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 59 He did not, like 
Sterne, bid the ‘lights of sctence' phosphorize corruption. 
1895 Daily News ax Jan. 2/3 Experiments to prove the 
Pphosphorising of non-phosphorescent materials hy immer- 
ston in liquid air at low temperature were made in the dark, 
Phosphoro-, combining form of Puosrnorvs, 
entering into the formation of chemical and other 
terms: ¢.g. Phoaphorochalcite (fp sforokz'lsait) 
Min, (Gr. xadx-és copper], hydrous phosphate 
of copper, closely related to Dihydrite and Ehlite. 
Phoaphorogenic (-dzenik), a., cansing phosphor- 
escence; sfec. applied to those rays of the spec- 
trum which excite phosphorescence in certain 


a 


objects. Phosphorograph (fp'sfSrdgra:f)[-GRAPB], | 


an evanescent picture obtained hy projecting a 
luminous image upon a phosphorescent surface; 
nsed in particular to obtain an impression of the 
invisible rays of the spectrum; hence Phos- 
phorogra‘phio a. ; Phosphoro‘graphy, the pro- 
cess of making phosphorographs, 

* 868 Dana Alix. (ed. 5) 569 Pseudomalachite of Hausmann 
is the earliest of the names of this species, and is as short 
and as good as the later *"Phosphorochalcite of Glocker. 
38: 4 J. Scorrzan in Orr's Circ. Sc, Chem, 96 The 

Phosphorogenic rays of an electric spark. .are intercepted 
Le glass. 1863 ATxinson Ganot's P) wysics Vu. iv. 408 The 
phosphorogenic rays. .have the property of rendering certain 
objects self-Inmiaousin thedark after theyhave been exposed 
for some time to the light, 188: Syithsonian dust. Rep. 
368 J. W. Draper has obtained what he calls a * hosphoro- 
Braph of the solar spectrum, and has compared it with a 
photograph of the same spectrum. 1886 Nature 4 Mar. 431/2 
*Phosphorographic stndies for the photographic reproduction 
of the stars. 1886 Athenzum 18 Sept, 375/2 Mr. Ch. V. 
Zenger brought before the Academy of Sciences on August 

oth a Paper entitled ‘*Phosphorography applied to the 

hotograp PA of the Invisible’. 

Phosphoroscope (fp'sfordskoup). [-score.] 
a, An apparatus for observing and measuring the 
duration of phosphorescence in such snbstances as 
emit light for a very short period; b. A scientific 
toy consisting of an arrangement of glass tnbes 
containing varions phosphorescent substances, each 
of which glows with a different coloured light. 

1860 W. A. Mittea Even. Chem, (ed. 2) 1. 152 An in- 
genious instrument has been devised hy E. Becquerel for 
the purpose of observing phosphorescence of very brief 
duration. .. This phasphoroseope, as he terms it. 1869 


| phosphori. 
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Academy 1x Dec. n{2 M. Becquerel has modified his 
phosphoroscope in order to examine the phosphorescence 
caused hy rays of various refrangibility. 1881 J. E. H. 
Gorpon Etfectr. §& Magn. 11. 116 Alumina..glowing witha 
tich red colour in the phosphoroscope. 

Phosphorous (fp'sféres), 2. [f£ L. phosphor 
us PMOSPHORUS + -oUS; in sense 2, ad. F. phos- 
phoreux (Nomenel, Chimique 1787) : sce -ovs c.] 

1. = PnosPHORESCENT a. 

1707 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) IV. 50 Their phosphorous 
quality is well known; nor was it overlooked by the antients, 
1883 C. F. Hovogenin Harper's Afag. Jan. 185/2 MM. Edoux 
and Soulezet collected some of the phosphorous substance. 

2, Chem. Abounding in phosphorus; sfec. applied 
to componnds into which phosphorus enters in its 
lower valency (trivalent), as opp. to PHosPHORIC 3 
esp. in phosphorous acid = trihydrogen phosphite, 
HPO, = P(OH);, obtained from. phosphorus, 
usually in the form of a thick uncrystallizable 
syrup, but also in crystalline form. 

Phosphorous anhydride = phosphorus trioxide, P2Os, a 
white non-crystalline powder, produced by the slow com- 
hustion of p capers in the air; phosphorous chloride 
=p. trichloride, PCl3, a colourless strongly fuming liquid. 

1794 Sutuivan View Nat. 1. 259 All urine contains some 
animal earth, or lime combined with tear acid. 
1815 J. Smith Panoramta Se. §& Art Il. 440 The spon- 
taneous combustion of phosphorus at the temperature of 
the acid Renate forms, in the first instance, phosphorous 
acid, which contains less oxygen than the phosphoric; hut 
as phosphorous acid acquires an additional quantity of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, it is speedily converted into 
the phosphoric. 1866 Roscoz Elem. Chem. xv. 133 Phos- 
Phorous Anhydride,.forms a white non-crystalline powder 
which combines with great energy with water, formiog 
thereby phosphorous acid. 

| Phosphoruria (fpsfértite'rid). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Puospnor-vus + -uria, f. Gr. odpoy urinc.] 
a. = PuospHaturta, b. A morbid condition of 
the urine, which is phosphorescent on emission. 

1858 Mavne Expos. Lex., Phosphoriiria,..term for the 


resence of phosphorus in the urine. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 

hosphoruria...%- Photuria. 2. Phosphaturia. 

Phosphorus ((p'sfér%s). Also 7-8 -os. [a. 
L. phosphorus the morning star (Mart.), a. Gr. 
purpdpos adj. (f. pas light + -pépos bringing); hence 
as sb, (sc. doryp) the moming star, Sense 2 was 
taken independently from the Gr. adj., and thence 
sense 3.] 

I. 1. (with capital P): The moming star: 
Poospuor rt. Also fig. Now rare. 

1629 T, Apams Med?t, Creed Wks. (1630) 1209 John Baptist 
was that Phosphorus or Morning Starre, to signifie the 
Sunnes approching. 1676 Towrrson Decalogue 7 Though 
it be not the sun, yet it is the Phosphorus to it. 1694 
Concreve Double Dealer nu. i, He wants nothing but a blue 
ribhon and a star to make him shine the very phosphorus of 
our human sphere. 17%5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 39 
Throughout the whole Protestant Reformation, whereof fe 
[Erasmus] was the brightest Phosphoros. 1878 Newcoma 
Pop. Astron, m. iii. 290 It [Venus] was known to the 
ancients by the names of Hesperus and Phosphorus. 

2. Any substance or organism that phosphoresces 
or shines of itself (naturally, or when heated, 
etc.) ; esp. (im later use) a substance that absorbs 
sunlight, and shines in the dark. Pl. +phos- 
phoruses, + -’s, phosphori. Now rare. 

Baldwin's phosphorus, calcium nitrate that bas been 
strongly heated; discovered hy Baldwin in 1674. Bolognian 
or Bononian phosphorus, Montalbano's phosphorus, barium 
sulphide or heavy spar from Monte Paterno, which becomes 
phosphorescent by calcination ; its property was discovered 
in 1602 by Casciolorus, a shoemaker of Bologna. Canton's 
phosphorus, calcium sulphide that has been strongly heated ; 
its phosphorescence was discovered by Margera in 1750, 
who obtained it by calcining gypsum with combustible 
matter; Canton prepared it in 1768 by igniting oyster 
shells with sulphur. Homberg’s phosphorus, calcium 
chloride that has been fused; its property was discovered by 
Homberg in 1693, Mercurial phosphorus: see quot. 1710, 
_ 4645 Evetyn Diary May, Dr. Montalbano ..he who 
invented or fonnd out the composition of the dapis illumina- 
bilts, or phosphorus. He shew’d me their property.. being 
to retain the light of the sun for some competent time, by a 
kind of imbibition, by a particular way of calcination. 1680 
Boye Aerial Noctiluca Wks, 1772 LV. 380 Phosphoruses 
may well be distinguished into two sorts; those that may 
be stiled natural, as glow-worms, some sorts of rotten wood 
and fishes ..and those that are properly artificial. 1705 
Hauksaxe in Parl, Trans, XXIV. 
ments on the Mercurial Phosphorus, made before the Royal 


Society. 1710 +, Harrig Lex, Techn, 1, Afercurial 
Phosphorus, is a Light arising from the shaking of Mercury 


in Vacuo. aa Cnamaers Cyel.3. v., Natural Phosphori 
are matters which become luminous at certain times, 1753 
— Cyet. Supp. s. v., There is a vast variety of phosphori in 
the animal kingdom. 1756-7 tr. Keys/er’s Trav. (1760) TV, 
406 A kind of amethysts, which may be used as a phosphorna, 
if laid on a hot stove: and I do not question, but that, with 
a suitable process, a sort of Bononian stone may be made 
of them. 1794 G. ADAMs Nat, & Exp. Philos, V1. xxi. 396 
Phosphori .. may be considered as bodies giving ees 
thongh more properly they are those bodies which give a 
faint light, visihle only in the dark. 1800 Henry Epit. 
Chem, (1808) 52 B dies, gifted with this property [of 
absorbing the rays of pee in their totality] are called solar 
1807 T. Tuomson Chew. (ed. 3) II. iit. 53 
When thus reduced toa submuriate, it has the property o 
shining in the dark, as Homberg first ohserved: hence it 
has been called the phosphors of Homberg. 1834 Mrs. 
Somervitte Connex. Phys. Se. xxviii, (1849) 326 Sulphuret 
of calcium, known as Canton's phosphorus. 1866 Baanpg 


2129 Several Experi- | 


PHOSPHURANYLITE. 


& Cox Dict. Se. etc. 1. 139 Homberg’s Phosphorus, 1898 
Sik W. Caooxes Addr. Brit. Assoc. 23 Vhe energy thus 
absorbed reappears in the form of light, and the body is said 
to phosphoresce... The best kaown cae ere tocertain 
well-defined classes, such as the sulphides of the alkaline- 
earthy metals, and some of the so-called rare earths. 

3. Chen. One of the non-metallic clements, a 
yellowish translucent substance resembling wax, 
widely distributed in nature ia combination with 
other clements; it is extremely inflammable, under- 
going slow combustion at ordinary temperatures, 
and hence ergs luminous in the dark. 
(Chemical symbol! P.) 

Accidentally obtained from urine in 1669 by Brandt, an 
alchemist of Hamburg, in the course of his search for tbe 
philosophers’ stone. He communicated his discovery and 
method of obtaining it to the chemist Kunkel; hence the 
early name Kunkel's phosphorus, the substance being 
classed with the phosphorescent bodies in sense 2. The 
method of its production was not made public till 1747. 
About 1750 it began to be named Ahosphorus par excellence. 

1680 Boye Aerial Noctiluea Wks. 1772 1V. 381 This 
substance [shown by Mr, Daniel Kraft, a German chemist] 
«was at least as yielding as bees-wax in summer..On the 
score of its uninterrupted action, it is called by some in 
Germany, the constant noctilucas which title it does not 
ill deserve, since this phosphorus is much the noblest we 
have yet seen. 1681 Phil. Trans, X11. 9 Concerning the 
Noctilaca or Phosphoros of Dr. Kunkelins. 1685 Evsiyn 
Diary 10 Dec., This matter or phosphorus was made out 
of human blood and urine, elucidating the vital flame or 
heate in animal bodys. 1758 Reto tr. Macguer’s Chen, 1. 
34 From the Marine Acid comhined with a Phlogiston 
results a kind of Sulphur..that. .takes fire of itself wu 
being exposed to the cpen air. This combination is called 
English Phosphorus, Phosphorus of Urine, because it is 

enerally prepared from urine, or, only Phosphorus. 1774 

LSM. Vat. Hest. (1776) VIII. 8 In the dark they send 
forth a kind of shining light resembling that of phosphorus. 
(1787 De Mornveau WNomencl, Chimigue 131 Nom ancien, 
Phosphore de Kunkel: Nom nouvean Phosphore.) 1799 
Med. Frul. 1. 173 Sulphur and phosphorus merely attract 
oxygen; they form in this comhination peculiar acids, and 
thereby disengage..heat and light which appear in the form 
of flame. 2827. Turnen Elem, Chem. 11,224 Itis remark. 
able that the slow combustion of phosphorus does not take 
place in pure oxygen, unless its tensperature be about 80° F, 
1855 Bain Senses § /nt.t. ii § 2 Phosphorus abounds more 
in the brain than in any other tissne. 1866 Baanoz & Cox 
Dict, Se. etc. 11. 890/2 As a result of exposure to heat or 
light, phosphorus sometimes acqpires a red colour, and this 
red substance is allotropic or amorphous phosphorus, 
Schritter made the discovery of this variety of phosphorus 
in 1848, 1876 Bristowe The. § Pract. Med. (1878) 529 
Fatty degeneration..is sometimes observed..in poisoning 
by phosphorus. - 

A. atirib, and Comb., as phosphorus cachexia, liver, 
matches, poison, poisoning; in Chem, = of phos- 
phorns, as phosphorus oxychloride, pentachloride, 
trichloride, lrihydride; phosphorus-containing adj. ; 
phosphorus-bottle, + (a) a bottle containing phos- 
phorus, used for igniting sulphnr matches; (4) a 
bottle containing a small quantity of Paevarss 
dissolved in olive oil, which emits light on being 
nncorked in the dark; + phosphorus box, a box 
containing matches tipped with chlorate of potash, 
with phosphorus on which to ignitethem ; + phos- 
phorus-lamp = phosphorus-botile b; phosphorus 
necrosis, gangrene of some part of the jaw-bone, 
due to the fumes of phosphorus, a discase affecting 
persons engaged in the manufactnre of lucifer 
matches; phosphorus paste, a paste containing 
phosphorus, used to kill vermin. 

1814 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 324 Brimstoned matches, and 
*phosphorus boxes were fireworks. 188x G. W. CaBLe Aime, 
Delphine xi. 62 She softly taid the phosphorus-box ont of 
her hands. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med, 11.930 So long as 
profound *phosphorus cachexia remains, 1896 J/é7d. 1. 
165 Certain *phosphorus-containing substances in the 
body. 1869 Roscor Elem, Chem. 118 Acting upon *phos- 
phorus iodide with water. 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin. 
Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 395 The typical *phosphorus-liver leads 
to alimentary glycosuria, 1898 West. Gaa. 16 July 3/3 
If the manufacture of yellow *phosphorus matches can 

roved to be fatal, nay, even injurious to human life,. then 
et the Government take action. /é/d. 3 June ls Forty- 
seven cases of “phosphorus necrosis have developed among 
our workpcople. 3860 Ure Dict. Arts (ed. 5) III. 439 
*Phosphorns paste, for the destruction of rats and mice. 
1873 Waris Hoamee Chem, (ed. 11) 227 *Phosphorus Penta- 
cilecide or Phosphoric Chloride, is formed when phosphorus 
is burned in excess of chlorine. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 539 Necrosis of the jaws, as a result of the *phos- 
phorus poison, is now rarely seen, 1897 West. Gas. 
24 Mar. 9/2 Death was due to alae poison, 1897 
Alloutt's Syst. Med. VW. 923 In Pardieu’s second form of 
*phosphorus poisoning the symptoms are referable from the 
outset to the nervous system, 1873 Watts Fownes Chem. 
(ed. 11) 225 *Phosphorus Trihydride is analogous ia some 
of its chemical relations to ammoniacal gas. . 

Ehosphosiderite (fpsfoyst'déroit), _ Afza. 
[Named 1890, f. PoospHo- +SmeErite.] Ifydrous 
ferric phosphate, found in transpareat red pris- 
matic crystals. Lae 

1890 Amer. Fral. Se. Ser. nt. XL. 336 Phosphosiderite 
+18 orthorhombic and occurs in prismatic crystals, 


Phosphuranylite (fosfiurenileit), AZ. [f 
Prosrato- + URANYL +-ITE.] Hydrous phosphate 
of uranium, occurring as a yellow pulverulent 


incrustation, J 
1879 Amer. Fru, Se. Ser. m. XVIII. 153 A new species 


PHOSPHURE. 


called hy the describer phosphuranylite. 1892 Dana Afin. 
859 Phosphuranylite..occurs as a pulverulent incrustation. 

+Pho:sphure. Chem. Obs. Also 8 phoaphur. 
fe ¥. phosphure (Nomencl. Chimique 1787), { 

PaosPH(O-: see -URE.] = ProspHipE: cf, next. 
[s787 Dz Morveau, etc. Vormencl. Chintigue 205 Phosphure, 
Phosphoretun: combinaison de phosphore_ non oxigéné, 
avec différentes hases.] 31792 Phil, Trans. LXAXXI1. #4 
This compound..some of my chemical friends have calle 
fulminating hepar of hosphorns...In the new system of 
chemistry it will be called ao ee ae 3999 W. CLay- 
rir.o in Beddoes Contrié, Phys. fed, Knowl, 438 Both 
barytes and strontian combine with phosphorus and exhibit 
similar appearances to the phosphure of lime. 180s Afonthly 
Rev. XX XV. 527 Bertrand Pelletier..made several experi- 
ments on metallic phosphures. 

+ Phosphuret (fosfitret). Chem. Obs. Also 
-oret. [ad.mod.L. phosphorétum ; altered to phos- 
paunret after F. phosphure: see prec. and -URET.] 
= PHOSPHIDE. . 

3799 Hoorer Med. Dict., Feats gee , combinations of 
phosphorus, not oxygenated, with different bases, as phos 
phuret af copper, p ‘dae fa of tron, &e. 1826 Henay 
Elem, Chem. WU. 49 Phosphuret of cadmium has a grey 
colour and a feeble metallic lustre. 3893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Phospharet, old term for Phasphide. 

Phosphuretted, -eted ({psfiireted), a. 
Chem. Also phosphor-. [f. prec. + -ED.} Com- 
bined chemically with phosphorus. 

Phosphuretied hydrogen = Puosruine, phosphorus frie 
hydride, PHs, a poisonous gas of disgusting sinell, produced 
hy the decomposition of animal substances. When aang 
from water, it contains traces of the vapour of a liqui 
hydride, and is then spontaneously inflammable, giving rise 
(it is believed) to the phenomenon known as jgnts fatuns or 
Will o' the wisp. 

8807 T, ‘Tnomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 41 Phosphureted 
hydrogen gas is emitted, which takes fire as soon as it 
comes to the surface of the water. s808 Henay Lit. Chem, 
(ed, 5) 205 Phosphuretted hydrogen gas. 1836 — lem. 
Chem. I. 510 No mixture..of oxygen, nitrous oxide, or 
chlorine with phosphureted hydrogen. 858 CagrenTEeR 
Veg. Phys. $ 3x During the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances, they enter into combination with hydro- 
gen, forming sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen. 

B mc Watts Dict. Chem, IL. 200 Spontaneously 
inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen, 880 Bastian Brain 
iL, 28 ‘These tissues ..are composed, in the main, of water, of 
phosphoretted fats, and of protein compounds, 

||Phosphuria. Pals, =PHOsPHORURIA. 

3858 Mavne Exfos, Lex, Phosphuria,see Phasphoruria, 
1885 W.H. Dickinson Xenal § Urinary Affect. wt. xxi. 
1233 (Running title) Phosphiuria. 

Phosphyl (fpsfil). Chem. 
The univalent radical PO,. 
1898 G. McGowan tr. Sfeyer's Hist. Chem. 462 Organic 
compounds containing the group phosphyl (PO) were also 
prepared a few years ago. 

Phossy (fp'si),@. collog. Also foasy. [f Pros, 
colloq. abbreviation of phosphorus + -¥.] Charac- 
terized or affected hy the presence of phosphorus ; 
in phoasy jaw, the popular name of the disease 
phosphorus necrosis of the jaw. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 2/3 The public knows nothing 
of the ‘fossy jaw’ which is one of the familiar dangers of 
life to the East-end match girl 1893 Srit. Mea. Frail. 
3 Apr. 706/1 The match girls’ ‘leprosy’ and phossy jaw 
demand our attention. 897 Alldutt's Syst, Med. V1. 928 
The work ae suffer from necrosis of the bone, sometimes 
called in this country ‘phossy jaw’ and in France ‘mal 
chimique’... The ‘mixers’ and ‘dippers’ are particularly 
liable to suffer from ‘ phossy jaw’. 

{Phota. Ols. Also 7 foota. [a. Pers. J 
Siitah loin-band, bathing-cloth.] An East Indian 
fabric, inclnded in lists of piece-goods; cf. LuNot. 

1616 B. Faas Let. in £. dad. Comp. Rec. (sgo0) 1V. 306 If 
you have..lunages and footaes..ship them away for this 
ce [Ayuthia (Siam)}. 1745 Loud, Gas. No. 6388/2 The 

allowing Goods, viz...Herha Taffaties,..Photaes. s813 
Mitaurn Orient. Comm, 11. xxi. a1 Piece goods form the 
staple commodity of Bengal... The following are the kinds 
imported... Percantahs, Photaes, Pulicat handkerchiefs. 
Photal (favial), a. rare. [f. Gr. pas, porr- 
light + -au.] = PHoric. 

3877 E, R. Conner Bas. Faith iii, (1884) 
forces—giavitation, cohesion, motecular a 
vibration, and so forth, 

Photelectric: see PHoto-ELECTRIC. 

Photie (fortik), a. rare. ([f. Gr. pas, por- 
light + -1¢.] Pertaining or relating to light (in 
quot. applied to a supposed ‘fluld’ constituting 
the malter of light; cf electric urd). So +Pho- 
teated @. Ods., ?impregnated with ‘ photic fluid’; 

Pho'tica sé. p/., (a) the science of light and Its in- 
triasic properties (sometimes used instead of optics, 
which properly denotes the science of sight); (4) 
see quot. 1875, 

3843 Mech, Mag. XXXVI11, 47 The photic fluid may be 
regarded as the base of all other traversing fluids. /é7a. 6 
The photicated ether..I presume to pervade alt nature. 
1858 Lave Expos. Lex., Photica, term for the doctrine of 
aa € Nature and appearance of light: photics. 5875 Kutaur 
git: Mech, Photics...the term originated in the United 

tates Patent Office, and is there applied to that class of 
mechanical Anventions embracing lamps, gas-tight arrange. 
ments, and illuminating apparatus generally. 

Photinian (foti-niin), «. and sb. Ch. Hist. 
[ad. late L. Phdtinvani (pl.), Isidore sthe., f. 
Photinus, in Gr. ornvés, a man’s name (from 

oral. 


[f. PuospH- + -yx.] 


zat Physical 
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| Pho:todyna’mics, that part o 
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gewrevés shining, bright, luminons),] a. aay. Of 
or pertaining to Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, 
who held that Jesus Christ was not essentiall 
divine, hut became so hy a divine emanation whic 
descended upon him: his doctrines were condemned 
by various councils between 336 and 351. b. 56. 
A follower of Photinus. 

1648 OwEN Toleration Wks. 1851 VIII. 179 [Groti ~=| 

ranted tiberty to all sects but Manichees, Thetinions an 

Sunomians, $720 Watertana Hight Serm. 9 A celebrated 
Writer abroad, has openly espoused this Photinian Notion. 
s853 M. Ketty tr. Gosselin's Power Pope in Mid. Ages\. 79 
In this edict he condemns by name the Photinians, Arians, 
and Eunomians. 1864 Bayce Holy Rom, Emp, vi. (1889) 82 
Ie was becoming more and more alienated from the West b 
the Photinian schism. 1884 Eona Lyatt We 7'wo xxiv, 
few years ago he was an atheist, now he's a mere Photinian, 

Hence Photi-nianism, the doctrine or heresy of 
the Photinians, 

3655 Owen Vind, Evang. Wks, (1853) X11. 8 Of the 
Soctnian religion there are two main parts: the first is 
Photinianism, the latter Pelagianism. 1865 Union Rev. 
L811. 440 Socinus, the reviver of a modified Arianism or 
rather Photinianism in the West. 

Photism (fovtiz'm). Psychics. [ad. Gr. gwri- 
opés illumination, f. pwrifey to shine, illuminate, 
f. pas, por- light.] A hallacinatory sensation or 
vision of light. 

igoa Athenaeum 19 July 82/3 The alleged accompanying 
vision of a great light, a ‘photism’ Mr. James calls the 

henomenos, 1903 F. W. H. Myers //um, Personality 1, 

loss. s.v. Secondary Seusatians, With some persons every 
sensation of one type is accompanied by a sensation of 
another types as, for instance, a special sound may be 
accompanied by a special! sensation of colour or light (chrv- 
matisms or photisnts). 31903 A. Lane Valet’s Trag. 205 
Her {Jeanne d’Arc’s] thoughts .. presented themselves in 
visual forms.. attended by an hallucinatory brightness of 
light (a ‘ photism ‘). 

Photi-stic, a. rare, fee Gr. partarin-ds 
enlightening, f. pewrcorgs an enlightener, f. pw7icer: 
see prec.}] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
illumination. 

5885 J. Maaringau Types Eth. Th. 11. u. i, 356 When, 
from the dull sense. .the photistic thrill disengages itself as 
something different from the rest, it will not be denied that 
this is a perceptive gain, ie. an accession not only to the 
creature's sensory store, but to his life-relations with reality, 

Photo (féto). a 

1. Colloquial abbreviation of PHorocRarH. 

A. 3d. 

4870 Miss Bawwcman Ro. Lynne II. x. 215, 1 shoutd like 
her photo. 1877 Paincess Atica in Afese. (1884) 357, IF send 
you the eee tos done of the children. £893 RoManes 
in Life 313 The photos..make me realise w' 
work the huildings are. 

Comb, 1879 Mas. A. E. James /nd. Housek. Managem. 27 
Odds and ends in the way of photo-stands [etc.} 1902 
Day Chron. 5 Sept., Fancy leather and photo-frame work. 

. vb. 

3870 Carve Let. Anderson 20 Mar, No mask that has 
it not..can be accepted to engrave from or be thought worth 
photaing) 1889 J. K. Jezoma Three Men in Boat xviii. 
agt We had no objection to being photo'd full-length. 

2. Colloquial (technical) abbreviation for PHoto- 
GRAPHIO: see also PHoTo- 2. 

Dor elegy 31 Oct. 647/32 Corrected for photo work. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull, U1. 271, 1 have written so oftea 
to the various ae books and photo be es on this subject. 

Photo- ( properly phot- 


t splendid 


dato), before a vowe 
(but often in full form phofo- in Eng. compounds), 
repr. Gr. gwro-, combining form of dws, pwr- light. 
1. Words in which sofo- simply denotes ‘light’. 
Photo-wsthe'tio a. [see sTHETIC}, perceptive 
of light. || Photobacte’rium, a phosphorescent 
bacterium. Photobiotic (-boitik) @. [see 
Broric), Sot., ‘living in the light; an epithet for 
certain vegetable cells’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Photo- 
derma‘tio a. (Gr. dégya skin}, having a skio 
sensitive to light. Photodrome [Gr. ~d5popios -run- 
ning, -runner, f. dpduos running], an instrument for 
producing optical effects by flashes of light thrown 
upon revolving disks bearing figures or devices 
(Knight Dict. Mech. Supp. 1884). Pho:tody- 
na‘mio, -dyna‘mical aqys. [see Dynamic], per- 
laining or relating to the energy of light; 80 
physles which 
deals with the energy of light, esp. in relation to 
growth or movement in plants. Photo-e:pinasty 
Bot., ‘epinasty consequent upon exposure to bright 
light’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.); hence Pho-to-epina'stio 
a., pertaining to or of the nature of photo-eplnasly; 
Pho-to-epina‘aticallyadv, Pho:to-equili‘brium, 
state of equilibrium in regard to the vibrations 
of light. Photo-hy‘ponasty So/., ‘hyponasty 
consequent upon exposure to intense light fol- 
lowiag upon an arrest of growth’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); hence Pho:to-hypona’stio a., Pho'to- 
hypona-atically adv, || Photolysia (fotg'lisis) 
Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. Advois loosening: cf. eleciro- 
lysis}, general term for the movements of proto- 
plasm (esp. that containing chlorophyll-grannles) 
under the influence of light, distinguished as 
| ArostRopHe and EPistRormz, Pho:tomagne'tic 


PHOTO-. 


a., applied to certain rays of the spectrum having, 
or sapposed to have, a magnetic inflnence; so 
Photoma‘gnetism, photomagnetic property or 
character; that branch of physics whieh deals 
with the relations between light and magnetism, 
Photo'pathy [Gr. -nd@e0, d6os snffcring], the 
behaviour of an organism towards light, in movlag 
towards or away from an illuminated region ; 
hence Photopa‘thio @. Photoperl‘meter = 
PERDIETER 2. Pho‘tophil a. [-puiv], loving light, 
tending towards a lighted region. Photophob, -e 
a, (-Puone], having an aversion to light, giver 
to retreating into the darkness. Pho:tophoaphor- 
e‘soent a., ‘ becoming pe ee from the 
actlon oflight’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.), Photophy'eicala., 
belonging to the physical effect of Ight (opp. to 
PHOTOCHEMICAL). Pho‘topile, an apparatus, re- 
sembling a thermopile, sensitive to light, as the 
sensitive selenium ceils in the receiver of a photo- 
phone. Pho‘topolari:meter, a apecial form of 
polarimeter invented by Cornu in 1885. || Pho- 
to‘psia, pho'topay [Gr. dyis vision], ‘a subjective 
sensation of light’ (Sy@. Soc. Lex.). Phosto- 
tachometer (-tAkpméta:) [Gr. rdxos swiftness, 
Taxus swift: see -METER], an apparatus for deter- 
mining the velocity of light; so Pho:totacho- 
metric, -ical (also -tachy-) aays., relating to the 
measurement of the velocity of light; Pho to- 
tachometry, the measurement of the velocity of 
light. Pho totele‘graphy, ‘electric reproduction of 
pictures, writings, etc., at a distance ; telepholo- 
graphy’ (Funk Stand, Dict.). Phototelephone 
= PHOTOPHONE. Pho-totherapen'tio a. [see 
THERAPEUTIC], pertaining to Pho:totherapen ‘tics 
or Photothe'rapy, a system of treatment of cer- 
tain skin diseases hy exposure to particular light- 
rays, introduced hy N. R. Finsen of Copenhagen. 
Photothe'rmie a. (Gr. @épyos heat], pertaining to 
the heating effect of light-rays. Pho:tovolta‘ie a., 
relating to a voltaic current as affected by light. 
_ 8880 Atiman in Fral, Linn. Soc., Zool, XV. 137 Ascrib- 
ing to the marginal bodies of the Hydroid Medusae a 
a5 oto-aesthetic function. sg00 Lance? 13 Oct. 1087/1 
he peculiar greenish glow seen upon stale haddocks and 
other sea fishes is produced hy this remarkable *photo- 
bacterium...By protracted exposure they (photohacteria] 
may be photographed by their own light. 188 Naéure 
ag Aug. 384/2 Althongh these mollusks possess no eyes, 
they display extreme sensibility to light...It also appears 
that the *photodermatic (receptive) unction is stimulated 
hy luminous vibrations from without. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
* Photodynamic, belonging to the ener, cb ligneahee pe 
Gaansey & Barrouar tr. Sacks’ Hist. Bot, 1 iii. 535 The 
movements of swarm-spores..must be ranked with these 
*photodynamical phenomena. /éid. 554 [Normal growth 
and the movements of protoplasm] two phenomena which 
also fall within the province of *photodynamics. s890 Ceut. 
Dict., *Photoepinastic. .."Photo-epinastically, ..*Phota- 
cpinasty, 3858 Mayne Expos. Lex.948/2 "Pholomagnetic. 
3864 Weastea, *Photomagnetisnt, the relation of magnetism 
tohght. Faraday. s' .B, Davenroat Exper. Morphol. 
1,585 A phototactic or *photopathic response has not hitherto 
been certainly observed in this group. 1897 /éfd. 180 Con- 
trol ef the Direction of Locomotion by Light— Phototaxis 
and *Photopathy. (/Vofe.] The second includes the wan- 
dering of organisms into a more or less intensely illuminated 
region. /érd. 181 According as the migration is towards or 
from the more intensely illuminated area, we can distinguish 
positive (+) and negative (—) photopathy ; and correspond- 
ingly we..speak of the organisms themselves as *photophil 
or*photophoh, In this nomenclature I follow Graber. Jia. 
394 Among Echinodermata, Asteracanthion rubens..appears 
to be eee and Asterina gibbosa..te be photophob. 
5888 MeLpoLa Chem. Photogr. i. feed 8 *Photo-physical 
changes requiring more or less time for their completion. 
3889 Athenxun: 26 Oct. 562/3 The author discriminates 
between photo-physical changes, that is, those in which the 
chemical composition of the substance exposed to light is in 
no way altered, and photo-chemical changes. 1884 C. Lock 
Workshop Receipts Ser, ut. 180/s The resistance of the 
whole *photopile is reduced to a minimum. 3884 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech, Supp. 675 (title of Fig. 1908) Bell's Photo- 
pile of Receiver. s844 Dunattson Afed, Lex.,*Photopsia. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 649/1 Photopsy. 1889 Lance? 
28 Dec. 5331/1 In the optic nerve these conditions cause 
photopsia or flashes of light, flames, sparks, and stars. 
1886 A thenzeume 3 July a1/1 An account of Prof. Newcomh's 
determination .,of the velocity of light. The apparatus 
employed, to which the name of ‘*phototachometer’ was 
given, s88a Harxness in Vatwre 30 Nov. 117/21 The solar 
parallax..cannot be regarded as exactly koown until the 
results obtained from trigonomettical,..and *phototachy- 
metrical methods are in perfect harmony. 1904 Daily Chron. 
26 Sept. 5/5 Further experiments in *phototherapeutics 
dealt with the bactericidal effects of concentrated violet 
rays in cases of tupus. s899 A/butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 796 
The latest addition to our practical resources is the ‘*photo- 
therapy’ of Finsen of Copenhagen. 1903 Westm. Gas. 
24 June 9/1 The new cure of 1 by phototherapy bas 
been most su nl, s891 Anthony's Photogr. Bult. W. 
359 The *photothermic energy in the luminous spectrum. 
3. Words in which psofo- indicates connextoa 
with photography, or some photographic process; 
being sometimes (esp. in sonce-wds.) practically 
equivalent to PxorocRaPalo, as in photo-chart, 
-cyclist, -equipment, -ntiniatnre, Process, revolver, 
survey, -tracing, -transfer. nor 


PHOTO-, 


Photo-a‘quatint : see qnots. Pho:to-biblio‘- 
graphy, description of books by the aid of pho- 
tography. Pho'to-ceramie a., ceramic (work) de- 
corated by photographic processes; also as sd. 
(p2.); hence Photo-ce’ramist, an artist in photo- 
ceramic work, Photo-co‘llotype: see quot. Photo- 
cray’on a@., produced by a photographic process 
giving the effect of crayons, or by crayon-work on 
a photographic groundwork: see quot. Pho.to- 
ele-ctrotype : seequot.; so Pho.to-ele‘ctrotyping. 
Photo-e'tch v. /rans., to etch by a photographic 
process, as in photogravure; so Photo-e'tching. 
Photo-fi‘ligrane : see quot. Photoga‘stroscope, 
‘an arrangement for photographing the inside of the 
stomach’ (Woodbury Zxcycl, Phot. 1892). Photo- 
gelatin a., applied to any photographic process 
in which gelatin is used, Photogra*photype, 
a method of producing blocks for letter-press 
printing by the aid of photography and electro- 
lyping. Photo-hy-alotype= HYALOTYPE. Pho:to- 
itnk a@., produced by photography so as to be 
printed in ink. Pho:to-inta‘glio (-a‘l¥o), a design 
in intaglio produced by a photographic process; 
alsoatirib. Photo-li‘thotype, a picture produced 
by photolithography. Photo-ma‘pping, the 
mapping (of the stars, etc.) by photography ; so 
Photo-ma‘pper, an instrument for this. Pho-to- 
meta'llograph, a photozincograph or analogous 
engraving; so Pho:to-metallo‘graphy. Photo- 
me ‘zzotype (also abbrev. photo-mezzo), a photo- 
mechanical printing process similar to collotype ; 
a print produced by this, 
[Gr. vépos clond: see -GrarH], an apparatus for 
taking a succession of simultaneous photographs 
of a clond from two points at some distance apart, 
in order to ascertain the height and movement of 
thecloud; alsocalled Photo-ne-phoscope. Pho to- 
papy‘tograph, a plate or print made by Pho to- 
papyro'graphy, a modification of photolitho- 
graphy, in which paper is used as the support, 
instead of a stone ora metal plate. Pho'tophana: 
sce quot, Photo-pri:nt, a print produced by 
a photo-mechanical process; so Pho to-pri‘nting. 
Pho to-relie‘f, an image in relief produced by a 
photographic process; alsoatérid, Photo-ro'cket: 
see quot. Photo-aculpture sé., a process in 
which the subject is photographed simultaneonsly 
from a number of different points of view all 
round, and the photographs are used to trace 
successive ontlines on a block of modelling clay, 
which is afterwards finished by hand; hence 
Photo-scu‘lptural a., pertaining to or produced 
by photo-sculptare ; Photo-seu‘lptura zw. dravs., 
to produce by photo-sculpture. Pho-to-apectro™= 
acopy, the application of photography to spectro- 
scopy; so Pho:to-spactrosco‘pic a., pertaining to 
photo-spectroscopy. Photo-te‘leacope, atelescope 
with photographic apparatus, used for photo- 
graphing stars or other heavenly bodies. Pho to- 
theodolite, an instrument for the performance of 
triangulation by means of photographs. Pho'to- 
tint, a photo-mechanical printing process similar 
to collotype, nsed ¢1875 (Woodbury Zxcycl, Phol.). 
Photo-vi'trotype (L. vitrim glass: see TYPE], a 
photograph printed on glass. Photo-xylography 
(-zailp:grafi) [XyLocRaPHy], a processof employing 
photography in the preparation of wood blocks 
for printing from. 


89a Woopaury Zncycl. Phot. 303 *Photo-Aguatint, a pro» 
cess for printing pictures from intaglio copperplntes. 1897 
Daily News 4 Oct. 6/4 The hichromate process, to which 
has been given the name ‘ Photo-Aquatint ‘ hecause there is 
practically nothing used but pure water-colonr fixed by the 
effect of light acting throngh a negative, 1878 H. Stevens 
(title) *Photo-Bibliography, or a Word on Printed Card 
Catalogues of Old, Rare, Beautiful and Costly Books, etc., 
with reduced facsimiles of some famous Works issued during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. reat Athenzusm 
ro Jan. 53/2 The la of photo-bibliography was one of 
his [H. Stevens‘s] pet hobbies. 1895 Daily News 9 May 3/6 
The Princess of Wales has consented to lend her Sollee 
of “Photo-Ceramics to the Exhibition of Photography. 1894 
amer, Ann, Photog. 143 A *photo-ceramist offi ordinary 
merit. 1894 Athenzunt 4 Aug. 165/3 Comparing the present 
*photo-charts [of stars] with others obtained by the same pro- 
cesses after the lapse of several years, 1881 Aaney Phofogr. 
186 Bya *photo-collotype processis meant a‘ surface printing’ 
pracess: by which prints are obtained from the surface of a 

Int of gelatine, or other kindred substance. 1873 E, Spon 
Workshop Receipts Ser. t. 270/1 *Photo-Crayon Portraits. 
189a Woooaury Excyet, Phot. 303 Photo Crayon Process, a 
photographic transparency on glass. .[was) afterwards backed 
up with white paper, on which a number of lines, hatchings, 
orstippling were lithograpbed, giving the portrait the appear- 
ance of n crayon work. 1898 Westmr. Gaz. 13 July 8/1 A 
*photo-decorated tile company in Staffordshire, 1875 KNicHT 
Dut, Mech. *Photo-electrotype,a process in which a photo- 
graphic picture is produced in relief so as to afford, by 
electro-deposition, a matrix for a cast, from which impres- 
sions in ink may be obtained. 1865 in Adridgmt. Specif. 
Patents, Photogr. (1872) 118 An improved *"photo-electro- 
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typing process. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1V. 427 
A dozen African explorers could be fiued out with the now 
indispensable *photo-equipment. 1889 *Photo-etch [see 
Puoto-ENGaavinc]. 1900 Athenxum 2t July 92/1 The 
plates. .have heen photo-etched from the author's drawings. 
1896 Daily News 19 Dec. 3/5 A skilful *photo-etching 
w after the picture of ‘The Ferry’, 1883 A‘henzunr 
27 Jan. 124/2 A new process. .named ‘ *photo-filigrane ’, for 
producing the water-mark in paper by a photographic 
process. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Photo-gelatine Process, 
one in which gelatine, prepared chemically, usually by the 
hichromate of potash, is made to receivea photographicimage. 
1874 (¢ét/e) Specimens of *Photo-Graphotype Engraving. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Photo-Ayalotype. 1888 Athenzum 
14 July 69 Reproduced, with no remarkable success, by the 
*photo-ink process. 1875 Kuicur Dict. Afeck., “Photo. 
tntaglio Engraving, a process in which, by photographic 
means, lines are etched in a ptate to be subsequently filled 
with ink and printed hy the copperplate printing-press. 1891 
Anthonys Photogr. Bull. 1V. 18: An early photo-intaglio 
process. 1859 Sat. Rev. 26 Feb. 243/x A process welt worth 
attention. .its result may be calleda pcre re 1870 
H. M. Paakuurst Amer. Fraud. Sei. Ser. u. XL1X. 38 The 
motion of the diaphragm may be produced..by the star-key 
of my star-mapper ; and this constitutes the *Photo-mapper, 
7bid, 39 \n *photo-mapping I place the prism always in 
the meridian. 1899 Daily News 6 June 8/4 The photo- 
mapping of the heavens by the Astrographic Eqnatorial, 
1875 Knicut Dict, dfech., “Photo.metallograph, see Photo- 
aimceraeh, 1859 Sat, Rev. 26 Feb. PvE, *Photo-metallo- 
graphy. 1890 Pad! Alall G. 4 Aug. 6/2 A *photomezzotype 
of Mrs. General Booth. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 
1V. 428 That perfected form of collotype which the com. 
pany has christened ‘ photomezzotype'. 1893 ation (N.V.) 
ty July 4/1 The .. photomezzotype plates give us pictures 
of the Crea Barrier Reef... of the greatest beauty. x 
Athenzum 29 Mar. 408/2 Reference was..madeto Mr. J. B. 
Jordan's form of sunshine recorder, and to Capt. Abney’s 
*photo-nephograph. 186a Catal, dnternat. Exhib. 11. xr. 53 
Plans reduced by photography, ae ae and *pho- 
fopanyiee ai 186a Scorr & James Pholo-zincography 
Pref. 6 ‘Lhe discovery of the art of *Photo-papyrography was 
the result of an accident. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11, 
427 “Photophane is a photo-mechanical process allied (but 
superior) to collotype. 1888 Lo. R. Gower (ttle) ' Bricen- 
hrac’, or some °Photoprints illustrating Art Objects at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor. 1889 A thenzum 20 Julyo1/2 The 
hook is embellished with six photoprint illustrations, 1884 
Ksicur Dict. Mech. Supp., *Photo-printing Process. 1895 
ibid. *Photo processes. 1897 Daily News x Apr. $/4 
Photo-process classes for the instruction of all comers 
actually engaged in any branch of the photo-mechanical, 
photographic, designing, lithographic, engraving, and print- 
ing ctafts. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 230 The Pro- 
duction of *Photo-Reliefs. 1881 Aaney Photogr. xxvii. 186 
Mr. Dallas..has produced photo-relief hlocks for the repro- 
duction of half-tone prints. 1892 Woovaury Eacycl. Phot. 
538 The Woodbury process is often termed a photo-relief 
one. 1886 Pail Mali G. 4 Oct. 10/1 Instantaneous photo- 
aus of Russian life, taken by the *photo-revolver invented 
by K. Brandil, photographer to the Warsaw Imperial Uni- 
versity. 1889 7é/d. 11 Jan. 6/a A cnrions photographic 
apparatus, in which a camera is raised by a rocket and 
lowered by a parachute...For securing hird’s-eye views 
the *photo-rocket offers several important advantages over 
balloon photography. 1883 /éfd. 6 Dec. 5/1 Comparing 
some of the originals with the *photosculptural copies. 
1863 in mae Se0 Spectf, Patents, Photogr, (1872) 70 [This 
invention (of Francois Willems) relates to] *photo-sculpture. 
1864 Round Table 18 June 12/2 Busts and figures in clay, 
modeled by a new process called Photoscuipture, exhibiting 
a uew and charming development of heliographic att. 1875 
tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 231 This photo-sculpture, as it 
is called, can only he carried out imperfectly. 1881 AaNnry 
Photogr, 282 The spectroscope and camera are rigidly con- 
nected one with another,.. This completes the “photo- 
spectroscopic arrangement. /dfd. 263 *Photo-spectroscopy 
-.has two aspects: in one it is the study as to the sensitive. 
ness of compounds to the influence of different portions of 
the spectrum; in the other, the study of the spectrum itself, 
1891 Anthonys Photogr. Bull. \V.236 Join a society which 
has undertaken the ‘ ‘photo-survey’ of its district, and do 
your part. 1893 Ficnat in Chatauguan Xil1. 318 The 
photo-connecting lens of 33 inch diameter being placed over 
the 36 inch telescope, thus turning it into n *phototetescope. 
1894 Athenzum 10 Feb. 183/2 The Compton 8-inch photo- 
telescope has been used for photographing stars suspected 
of variation. 18g9a /éfd. 5 Mar. 311/3 A “photo-theodolite, 
an instrument equally well adapted ig geodetic and astro- 
nomical measurements, and invaluable for taking panoramic 
views of mountain regions. Hie Woopauay Encycl. Phot, 
531 A little "photo-transfer ink is mixed with turpentine, 
1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., *Photo-vitrotype, 18653 Chan. 
bers's Encyel, VAL. 510/1 *Photo-Xylography, is the appli- 
cation of photography to wood-engraviog. 

3. Prefixed to the names of chemical salts, ete., 
and of chemical processes, to express the effect of 
wy in changing the molecular constitution of the 
salt, etc. (by virtue of which it is capable of being 
employed in progeny. Thos; Pho-to-sa‘lt, 
a general term for any salt so modified by light; 
so photo-bromide, photo-chloride, photo-io- 
dide ; photo-sulphate, etc. Pho‘to-decompo- 
aition, decomposition dne to the action of light ; 
so photo-oxidation, photo-redu‘ction, etc. 

1887 Carey LEA in Amer. Jrul. Se. 352 As these sub» 
stances have heen hitherto seen only in ihe impure form in 
which they are produced hy the continued action of light 
on the normal salts, it might be convenient to calt them 
photosalts, photochloride, eens, and photoiodide, 
instead of red or coloured chloride, etc, 1888 MELDOLA 
Chen, Phoiogr. (1889) 24 Photo-reduction may mean either 
a liberation of oxygen or of some other negative element, 
such as chlorine. /did. 52 It is koown that moisture acce- 
lerntes the photodecomposition. /did. 269 The photo- 
oxidation of lead compounds, of mercurous oxide,..and of 
sulphides, proceeds more rapidly in the red than in the 
violet rays. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 111. 395 Photo- 
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PHOTOCHRONOGRAPHY. 


sulphate of iron solution was for a long time the only 
developer used. . : 

Photo-ssthetic to -biotic: see PHoTo- 1. 

Photochemical (foetake-mikal), a. [f. Puoro- 
+CuenrcaL.} Of or pertaining to the chemical 
action of light. 

1859 Sat. Rev. 26 Feb. 242/1 The use of that bichromate 
of potassium to which we alluded hefore as the foundation 
of so many of these ingenious combinations of photochemical 
changes and mechanical inventions. 1888 MELpoLa C/ien. 
Photogr.i.(1889)7 Bya photo-chemicalaction must be nnder- 
stood a chemical change produced by the action of light. 

Hence Photoche’mically adv. So also Photo- 
che‘miat, one versed in photochemistry ; Photo- 
chemistry, that part of chemistry which deals 
with the chemical action of light. 

1867 M. Carey Lea in Amer. Srul. Sci. Ser. 2. XLIV. 7 
The nature of the action of light pon iodid of silver, .. the 


most important..of all the facts of photochemistry. 1898 

Daily ews Horr 5/6 It works photo-chemically, 
Photo-chloride: see Puorto- 3. 
Photochromatic (fo0-tokrometik), ¢.  [f. 


Puoto- + Curomatic.] Of or pertaining to the 
chromatic or colouring action of light; pertaining 
to or produced by photochromy. 

1888 Metpota Chem. Photogr. vii. (1889) 322 Other in- 
vestigators..have confirmed the general result that silver 
chloride can be made susceptible of *photochromatic im- 

ressions. /did. 324 The photochromatic property apparently 

tongs to the reduction product, which we now have good 
rensons for helieving to be an oxychloride. 

So Pho‘tochrome, name for a coloured photo- 
graph; Pho:tochromo'graphy, a method of 
colouring photographs, or of producing photo- 
chromes; Pho.to-chromoli‘thograph, a chromo- 
lithograph in the production of which photo- 
graphic processes have been used ; Photochro‘mo- 
acope, an optical apparatus by which photo- 
graphic or stereoscopic views are exhibited in 
their natural colours; Photo-chro‘motype sé,, a 
picture in colours printed from plates prepared 
by a pholo-relief process; also = photo-chromo- 
typy; whence Photo-chromotype wv /frans., 
to reproduce in photo-chromotype; Photo-chro‘- 
motypy, the art or process of prodncing pictures 
in this way; Pho‘tochromy, (a) the att or pro- 
cess of colouring photographs; (4) the art of 
photographing objects in their natnral colonrs; 


colonr-photography. 

1880 /i/usir. Loud. News 24 Jan. 82/1 The new invention of 
*photo-chrome will cause a revolution in the art of portrait- 
laking. 1894 West. Gaz. x Jan. 3/1 Judging hy a series of 
photochroms sent to us..it is now possible to reproduce, 
photographically, all the most striking tints in a landscape. 
18... MCC. Photo-Chromograpéy 4 * Photo-Chromography 
.. will .. maintain the foremost place amongst the various 
modes of painting phetdereens. 1870 Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 
28/2 Mr. Griggs has..applied photo-lithography success- 
nily to the production of “photo-chromolithographs, 188x 
Eng Mechanic 27 May 294/3 Five-guinea *Photochromo- 
scope,..adds Nature’s beauteous tints to bon giat trans- 

arency, 1893 Brit. Fourn. Photogr. XL. 798 Which could 

used tike the stereoscope or the photo chromoscope. 
1895 Current Hist. (Buffalo) V. 963 By means of an instru- 
ment to which has been given the name ‘ photochromo- 
scope’, a stereoscopic effect is produced in which the 
original tints stand out faithfully. 1886 Sci, Amer. 24 July 
49/3 [They] produce by a ey colored prints, so- 
called '*photo-chromotypes’, which are made in the printing 
press, 1896 /dér Mar. 239/1 A design for a Christmas 
* annual, which is to he reproduced in ‘ photochromotype ’s 
1894 Brit. Frnl. Photogr. XL1. 53 “Photo.chromotypy 
is in its experimental stage, but no donbt there is a great 
future before it, 1888 Metpora Chem. Photogr. (1889) 326 
To deal with the chemical principles of *photochromy. 1891 
Daily News 1§ May 7/1 An_ exhibition illustrative of 
hotochromy, or the science of producing colour in com- 
Eine with photography. 

Photochronograph (fostojkrgnégraf). [f. 
Pxroro- + CHRONOGRAPH, or (in a.) from the Gr. 
elements of this.] a. An instrument for taking a 
series of instantaneous photographs at regular 
short intervals of time; also, each of the photo- 
graphs so taken. b. An instrument by which a 
beam of light is caused to produce a photographic 
image at some precise instant of time, e.g. so a5 
to show the exact time at which a star crosses the 
meridian. So Pho-tochronogra‘phic @., pertain- 
ing to photochronography; Pho.tochronogra’- 
phically adv., by means of photochronography ; 
Pho tochronography (-krong‘grifi), the art or 
process of taking instantaneous photographs at 
regular intervals (see a. above). : 

1887 Nature 15 Sept. 480/1 Photochrono naphy ee lo 
the dynamic problem of the flight of birds, by M. Marey. 

./6id., On the photocbronograph are measured all the dis- 
placements of the mass of the bird on the wing, together 
with the velocity of these movements. 1891 Pad? Afali C. 
13 July 6/3 The photo-chronograph..causes a star to record 
the time of its own transit across the meridian, 189a sbid, 
et s/x The Jesuit Father Fargis,..the inventor of the 
photochronograph for measuring star transits. 1897 HVestzt. 
Gaz, t9 May 6/2 At the receiving end the polarising photo- 
dinncn nara of Lieutenant Squier and Professor Crehore 
completes the work, allowing a heam of light to register 
itself on a rapidly revolving sensitive plate. 

Photo-collotype to -dynamics: see P1o0To-. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC. 


Pho:to-ele‘ctric, « Also photeleotrio, 
[£ Proto- + Etecrnic.] + a. = PHOTO-GALVANIC. 
Obs, b. Pertaining to, furnishing, or employing 
electric light. ¢. Of ot pertaining to photo-clec- 
tricity (see below) ; producing an electric effect by 
means of light. d. Used for taking photographs 
by electric light. 

& 1863 Boston Comme, (U.S.) 30 Oct., A specimen of what 
is cafled the ‘ Photelectric engraving‘, according ta a new 
art called ‘the Dallas process’, 1905 Daily Chron. 14 Mar. 
3/7 The early photo-electric engravings by the Pretsch 
process are not half a century ofd. 

b. 1863 Atxinson Ganot's Physics vit. v. 441 Photoelectric 
ge This is nothing more than the solar micro- 
scope, ..illuminated by the electric fight. 1875 Kuicut 
Dict. Aleck. 1679/1 Photo-electric Lamp, a name for the 
electric lamp. “ 
ae 1880 Aihkenzum 2 Nov. 679/1 Prof. Minchin showed 

ry ex 
fight falling on a sheet of tinfoil immersed in a solution of 
acid carbonate of calcium, 1903 A. R. Wattace Alan's 
Place in Universe 290 Experiments an the Electrical 
Measurement of Starlight by means of a photo-etectric cell. 

So Pho:to-electrical @. = pholo-clectric (Cent. 
Dict, 1890); Pho to-eleotri-city, electricity gener- 
ated or affected by light. 

1877 Nature 25 Oct. 558/2 Some interesting experiments on 
the phato-electricity of fluarspar. 
Photo-eleatrotype: see Puoro- 2. 

Pho:to-engra'ving, [f. PHoro- + Enerav- 
inG.] A common name for processes in which, 
by the action of photography, a matrix is obtained 
from which prints in ink can be taken; also, a 
priat or engraving so made. (Usually restricted 
to those cases In which the matrix is in relief, as 
distinguished from PaorocRavunrg, in which it is 
usually in intaglio.) Also ativié, So Photo- 
engra’ve v. /rans.; Photo-engra‘ver, one who 
practises photo-engraving. 

18a Nature 8 Feb, v. 285/2 Some results of early photo- 
engraving. 3881 Jimes 4 Jan. 3/6 The very first true 
photographic process discovered by Niépce .. is again 
practised for photo-engraving. 1881 A thenzurn 19 Mar. 4ar/: 
A photo-engraving..entarged from a photograph.., mich 
is a fine example of phota-engraving. 1889 JfacKellar's 
Amer, Printer (ed. 17) 37 Three distinct methods of phota- 
engraving are employed in the United States; namely, 
swelled geintine, photo-etching, and wash-out. 189a Wooa- 
Bury Encycl, Phot. 506 Producing photo-engraved plates 
pte hitumen process, 1902 Daily Chron. 24 Mar. 3/4 

er drawings should give Bee se no trouble. 

Photo-epinasticto-filigrane: see PHoTO- 1,2. 

Pho:to-galva‘nic, a. [f. Puoro- 2 + GaL- 
VANIO.] = PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHIC; cf. Poto- 
ELECTIt1O a. 

185a Joupeat in Yournal Soc. Arts 26 Nov. in Cire. Se. 
(c1865) 8. 241/r This process will be found extremely 
valuable..for pbotogalvanic plates, 

Pho:to-galvano‘graphy. [f. Puoro- z + 
GatvanoorarHy.] A process of obtaining from 
4 positive photograph on glass or paper, or 2 
drawing on translucent paper, by means of a 
gutta-percha impression from a relief negative in 
bichromated gelatine, an electrotype plate capable 
of being used as in copper-plate printing. 

See The Engineer 25 Apr. 1856, 2273 Art Frail. VIL ars. 
The name was Bren hy Mr. D. C Dallas, by whom the 

rocess, invente 

lected in 1855, 

Hence Phorto-galva‘nograph, a print thas 
formed; Pho:to-galvanogra‘phio a., of, pertain- 
ing to, or produced by SE hag a I 

1855 (fitie) The Patent Photo-galvanographic Company. 
18 oP. Pretscx Paper before Soc. Arts 23 Ap 
of “Photo-galvanography, or engraving b 
tricity’ has been given ta the new art i fr. Duncan 
Campbell Dallas. /éid,, The impressions Gn the photo- 
galvanographic plates. 1870 Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 4095/3 Previous 
ta the invention of the ben ee eg process by 
Herr Paul Pretsch, no satisfactory permanent prints incarbon 
from pecs had been obtained by means of photography. 
im NicuT Dict, Mech. 1679/2 Photogalvanograph. 

otogastroscope, -gelatin : see PHoro- 3. 

Photogen (fowtédzén). [f. Gr. gas, gar- 
light (Puoro- 1) + cen, used as = ‘ producing’, 
Ta mod.F. photogene.] 

1. Name for a kind of paraffin oil; kerosene. 
1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol,, etc. (1855) 93 Wagenman 
applied himself to the oils derivable from turf, Crown coal, 
and bituminous slate, from which he abtained photogen, 
solar oil, and paraffin. 1880 Pad! Afall G. sa May 12/1 The 
American raw petroleum gave about two-thirds of its weight 
of phatogen, while the Russian only gives about one-third 
Photogen, but a greater proportion of fatty oils. 

2. See quot. 

, 1858 Soc. Aris Frnxi, Vi. pe 1, Catalogue roth exhibit. 
laventions 31, No. 166 Patent Photogen, or Light Generator, 
to be used for taking Photographs at Night. 

3. A light-producing organ in an animal. 

1896 Cambr. Nat. Hist. \¥. 296 In Tomopteris there is.. 
a brightly-coloured spherical argan, which for a lang time 
was regarded as an eye, but from its structure appears to be 


a‘ photagen *, 
[mod. f. Gr. type 


r.. The name 
light and elec- 


Photo ene (fowtIdzin). 
‘Puroyerns light-produced: see PHOTO- 1, -GEN 2.) 
ab Phystol, A visual impression (usually negative, 
i-¢. haying the complementary colours and shades) 


riment the photo-electric current set up by na beam of | 


by Mr. Paul Pretsch of Vienna, was per- | ‘as 
| sensitive coating u 
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continuing after the withdrawal of the object which 

produced it; an after-image, 

_ 1864 H. Srencer Sil, §6a In youth, the visual apparatus 

is so quickly restored 10 its state of integrity, that many of 

these photogenes, as they are called pee 2 perceived. 
+2. A ‘photogenic drawing ', photograph. Oés. 

1851 Craan Sechn. Dict. 541/2 Photograph, .. also called 
Photogene, . signifying what is generated or delineated by 
the help of light. | 

Photogenetic (fda:todzinetik), 2. rare—'. 
[f. Puoro- 1+ Grveria.] Having the property of 
prodacing or emitting light, luminiferous. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 530 The phosphorescence 
observed on the surface of sea-water, or an decomposing 
meat or fish, is due to ye bacteria. 

Photogenic (tdstodze-nik), a. {f. as Puoro- 
GENE + -10: in F, photogénigue (Talbot in Comptes 
Rendus VIL 341, 4 Mar. 1839). (In sense 3, not 
etymologically used. 

1. Produced or cansed by light. rare. 

7855 H. Spancer Princ, Psychol. mi iv. 310 The darkening 
of the skin caused by long exposure to stnshine...!n trans- 
parent and semi-transparent creatures any such photogenic 
effect must pervade the whole body, 

+2. spec. Produced by, or pertaining to, the 
chemical action of light on a sensitized surface ; 
an earlier word for photographic. Obs. 

Peconic drawing, the term originally used by W. H. 
Fox Talbot for photography, or for a photograph; sfec. a 
photograph of a flat translucent object (as a 
translucent paper, a leaf, etc.), obtained by placin 
glass in contact with a sensitive film. (ese 
nigue.) 

x839 (Jan. 31) Tavaot in Proc. Roy. Soc. 1V. 120 (title) Some 
account of the Art af Photogenic Drawing, or tha Process 
by which Natural Objects may be made to delineate them. 
selves without the aid of the Artist's Pencil. 1839 A tkenaunt 
a Feb, 96/2 Mr. Talbot proposes for this new art the name 
of Photogenic Drawing. 1839 Tauzor in Lond. & Edin. 
Philos. Mag. Mar. 1839 This paper, if properly made, is 
very useful for all ordinary photogenic purposes, 183 
Proc. Scot. Soc. Arts 27 Mar. in Edin. New Phil. Fra, 
XXVEL 418 Dr. Fyfe V. P. described Mr. Talbot's pro- 
cess of Photagenic Drawing. 1840 Fenny Cycl. XVII). 
113 Photogenic drawings, facsimile representations of 
abjects produced according ta the recent discovery of 
M. Daguerre. 184: Branpe Chern. (ed. 5) 200 Many im- 


‘awing on 
it under 
« Photoge- 


rovements in these photagenic drawings, as they have 
en termed, have been effected more especially Mr 
Fax Talbot, Sir John Herschel, and Mr. Alfred Taylor, 


1842 Slackw, Mag. LI. 388 They were having their portraits 
taken by the phatogenic process. 
faith 124 Like the prepared mirror of the photogenic 
draughtsman. ee J. Hoce Microsc. 1. ii. 157 On this 
screen is placed a sheet of photogenic paper. 

3. = PHOTOGENETIC. 

1863 QO. Rev. CXLV. 310 There are Grecian and Gothic 
fighthauses,..but even then we farget these absurdities in 
contemplating the beauty and perfection of their photogenic 
arrangements. 1865 Sfectator 14 Jan. 49 A_ surrounding 
envelope of photagenic matter. 1876 é. F. Cramazes 
Astron. 711 Those portions of the Moon's surface which 
are illumined by a very ablique ray from the Sun 
so fittle photogenic power that [etc.}. x Huxvev Anat. 
Inv. Anim. vii. 44a According to Schulze the males of 
Lampyris splendidula possess two photogenic organs, 

Hence Photoge‘nically adv.; also + Pho‘to- 
genize v. /rans. = PHOTOGRAPH v. (045.); Photo- 
genous (fotg'dzéhas) a. = PHOTOGENETIC; ‘+ Pho- 
to'geny = PHOTOGRAPHY (06s. rare). 


1839 Memes tr. Daguerre's Photogenic Drawing (ed. 3) p3 
i 


It was f [Daguerre] who first pointed out iodine .. as t 
: : ee the ima et te be de 
photogenically. r84r Mooae Jem. (185 5 aun 

‘ouped.. upon the s befare the hause, Kit Talbot, Lady 
£. Fielding, Lady Charlotte and Mrs. Talbot, for the purpose 
af being *photogenized by Henry Talbot, who was busy 
preparing his apparatus, 1888 Walure 20 Sept. 52/2 To 
reconcile their theory of “photggenous fermentation with 
the hypothesis of the oxidation of a phosphorated substance. 
1840 Lenny Cycl. XVIIL, 1123/1 Photogenic Drawings, 
facsimile representations af objects produced according to 
the recent discovery of M. Daguerre...Such ap tus is 
named after its inventar the Daguerreotype, and the process 
coc *phologeny, photography, or heliography (sun- 

rawing 2 

Photoglyph (fowtdgli. {f. Puoro- 2 + Gr. 
yAugy: see GtypH,} An engraved plate, such 
as _can be printed from, produced by the action 
of light. So Photogly phic, Photoglyptic ads. ; 
Pho toglypho’graphy, Pho'toglyphy, the art or 
aE ae of engraving by means of the action of 
ight and certain chemical processes; the produc- 
tion of photoglyphic plates and photoglyphs or 
photogravares. 

1852 Tausor in Ure's Diet. Arts 111. 444 The liquid [solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron] penetrates the gelatine wherever 
the light has not acted on it, but it refuses ta penetrate 
these parts upon which the light has sufficiently acted. ft 
is upon this remarkable fact that the art of p cea iene 
engraving is mainly founded. 1856 Chamders's Encycl. VEL. 
ee Photo-Glyphography is a process, invented hy Mr. 

fox Talbot, for etching a photagraph into a steel plate. 
3859 Sat, Kev. 22 Jan. 97/2 (title) Phototypes and Photo- 
glyphs. /did. 98/1 To review the points in which these 
various processes af phatoglyphy and photatypy concur. 
Ibid. 26 Feb. 242/1. 1892 Woooaury Encych, Phot. 517 
Photoglyphic Engraving,a process of photo-etching invented 
by Foa-Lalbot (1852). 

Photogram (fortégrém). Now rare. [f. 
PHoTO- 2+-GRAM (as in /elegram): see etym, note 
to PHOTOGRAPH s6.] = PHOTOGRAPH. 


1849 Froupe Nemesis of 


PHOTOGRAPH. 


1859 Luaro in Archrol. Cantiana H. 4 A lithographic 
drawing, from a photogram. 1859 (¢ft/e) Photograms of an 
Eastern Tour, including Greece, Palestine, Egypt. 1874 
H. 1, Gawritu in Cowper's Poems t. Yatrod. 15 Not repro- 
duced with the mechanical and soulless exactitude af tha 
pegqarem- 3894 Brit. Frnt, Photogr. KLM. 144/2 Portraits 
ike these, such perfect photograms. 

Photogrammeter (festogre’mitas). [f. prec. 
+ -METER.] A photographic camera comblaed 
with a theodolite, for use in surveying, or for 
takiag pictures for use in map-maklng; 2 photo- 
theodolite, 

1891 Natwre 3 Sept. 426/2 One other Instrument, quite 
recently added to the apparatus of the surveyor, is the photo- 
graphic camera, converted far his especial benefit into a 
photogrammeter. 1893 Athenawm as Nov. 737/3 With 
tespect to [funar distances] the camera or photogrammeter 
yields more trustworthy results than does thesextant. 1898 
Nature 14 Apr. 563/1 In the carliest form of surveyin: 
camera or photogrammeter,..the instrument consisted o} 
little more than an ordinary beflows camera, set on a hori- 
zontal circle, and moving about a vertical axis. b 

So Photogra'mmetry, the art of surveying or 
mapping with the help of photography or a photo- 
grammeter ; hence Photogramme‘trical c., of or 
pertaining to photogrammetry. 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light aiv, 170 All these circum: 
stances militate against the application af photogrammetry, 
as this mode af measurement has been called by Meyenbauer, 
1891 Athenanne 11 July 67/1 He maintains that every ex- 
plorer should provide himself with a phatagrammetrical 
apparatus. 1894 Brit, Frat. Photogr. XLI. 55 Balloon 
photogrammetry. 

Photograph (fov'tdgraf), 56. [£ Gr. pas, porro- 
light (PHoto- 1) + -ypages written, dclineated (cf. 
AUTOGRAPH, PARAGRAPH): as to origia, see Puoto- 
GRAPHY. Cf. Ger. photograph, F. photographe, 
photographer, f. Gr. -ypapos writer, delineator ; 
see -GRAPH. 

English has also in ¢edegraph (from Fr.) and its likes, 
examples af «graph (Gr. -ypadges) in the agent sense, which 
have been complemented by forms in -grasm (e.g. telegram) 
in the passive or resultant sense; influenced by which, some 
have used Puorocram, after felegram, instead of photo- 
graph; but this has not found general acceptance.] 

A picture, likeness, or facsimile obtained by 
photography. 

1839 (Mar.24) Sia J.Heascuetin Proc. Roy. Soc. LV.132 Pure 
water will fix the photograph by washing out the nitrate af 
silver. [Note, Twenty-three specimens af photographs, made 
by Sir John Herschel, accampany this papers ane a sketch 
glikis telescope at Slaugh fixed from the image in a lens.] 
1840 (Mar. 5) (did, 207 Hence are deduced..secondly, the 
possibility af the future production of naturally coloured 
phatographs. 184: Tavsor Speci, Patent No. 8842. 4 Itis 
possible to strengthen and revive phatagraphs. 186: Mus- 
Gaave By-roade 238 As evanescent as a photograph, which 
grows faint and fainter in tint the longer it remains exposed 
ta the sun and air. 1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light xiv. 158 
A photagraph taken from e pbntograeh is never so fine as 
an original picture. 1901 MJunsey's Afag. XXV. 6497/1 The 
first man to obtain a permaneat ppategraph, in the modern 
sense of the word, was Nicephore Niepce, a Frenchman, wha 
died in 1833, A 

b. fig. A picture, es. a mental or verbal image 
or delineation; a description having the exact 
detail of a photograph. 

1852 Baiwey Festus xx. (ed. 5) 336 A photograph of pre- 
existent fight Or Paradisal sun. 1869 Govtsuan Purs, 
Holiness x. 94 [In the gospels] you have four photographs 
of Our Lord in different postures. 1876 Fareman Norv. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 403 While Domesday gives us a photograph, 
the compilers of codes give us an artistic picture. 

0, attrib. and Comb., as photograph album, book, 
camera, frame; photograph-like ad}. 

1858 V.¥. Tvibsine 4 Nov. 1/2 The first number of The 
Photograph News appeared last Friday. 1896 Weston. Gas, 
26 Sept. 3/2 The inimitable sketches of life in that littte 
country town were at once recognised for their photograph- 
like fidelity. 1900 Daily Vews 19 Apr. 7/1 The photagraph 
camera can be the biggest liar on the face of the earth. 

Photograph (fdatégral), v- [f. prec. sb.] 

1, trans. To take a pany eb of. 

18 Sa, Heascnet 4/5. Afems, (on2 Negatives) ' Photo- 

ed Feb. 17 /39. Hyp. Sod.'— Hyp. So., ube Su.; 
i, W. H. Photogr. Fe v /39'. ©1846 Monthly Kev. 
Cited in Worcestex. 186: Muscrave By-reads a5 Mons. 
Souquet has photographed it. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. 
Chem, (ed. Taylor) 201 When a distant landscape is photo- 
graphed, a large number of ays of light are concentrated 
upon the film. 1898 Warts-Dunton Aylwin 1. vi, One 
Raxton fair-day I induced Winnie to be photogra hed. 

b. adsol. ot intr. To practise photography, take 

hotographs. (ig. in quot.) 

Pee dee Led. in Trench's Lett. & Ment (1888) ©. 
33a That charming bit of ‘Diary’...!t is..faithful as a 
picture by the sun; TT eeEeee for us in that manner. 

c. intr. (for passive). To undergo being photo- 
graphed; to ‘take’ (well or badly). 

1893 a Frnt. 28 Oct. 676/1, Edo not photograph at 
all wefl. 

2. trans, fig. To portray vividly in words; to 
fix or impress on the mind or memory. d 

186a Lapy Moacan Mem. I. 21 These bag. and 
apparently fabulaus scenes..are nae iatogigphed on 
a memory fram which few things..have been effaced. 5 
Busuneie Viear. Sacr. ut. v. In the twenty-fifth chapler 
of Matthew He phatagraphs the transaction in a scene of 
judgment. = ——_ 

Hence Pho‘tographed ///.a., Photographing 
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PHOTOGRAPHABLE. 


1864 Daily Tel. 14 June, Who are all these photographed 
people? c1865 J. Wyupe in Circ. Sc. I. 140/2 All attempts 
at Wa raphing must..fail. /écd. 1579/2 The contrast of 
light oe ece, ‘on which depends the beauty of all photo- 
graphed productions. 1883 /fazper's Mag. Jan.a41/2 Albums 
of photographed hands are fashionable. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr, Bull. 1. 149 Photographing, or ‘ Light drawing ' 
is both a physical and a chemical process. 

Photographable (féwtdégrafab’l), a. [f prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being photographed. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 18 July 2/3 When Thought is photo- 
graphable! x O. Noatn in Strand Afag. XVV. 513 It 
would not have been photographable. 

Photographee (f:tégraf7). [f. as prec. +-EE: 
corre]. to next.] The person who is photographed. 

1859 All Year Round No. 30. 79 Picking up sorry crumbs 
as photographees, sitting as models. 1889 Anthony's Pho- 
togr. Bull, V1. a1 When there is a contract between the 
photographer and the photographee. 

Photographer (fote-grifoz). [f. PuorocrarHy 
+ -ERI: cf. geographer, etc.] Onc who takes pho- 
tographs; ¢sf. one who practises photography as 
a profession or business. Also aéérid. 


| 


| 


1849 [J. E.] Roses tices, 43 Photographers have seldom | 


operated therewith for portraits. 2862 B, Tavtor ‘ome & 

br. Ser. ut, 387 A photae toler on hoard took two or three 
views. 1899 Cassedl's Techn, Educ: U11.1 To train aspecial 
body of men as photographers. z968 Westen. Gaz, 28 July 4/2 
There is no training-school for the photogra her-journalist, 

Photographie (foutogrehk), a. [fas PHoro- 
GRAPHY + -Ic: see -GRAPHIC. (As to origin, see 
PHOTOGRAPHY.)] Of, Poe to, used in, or 
produced by photography; engaged or skilled in 
photography. 

1839 (Mar. 14) Herscuen in Proc, Roy. Soc. VV. 131 His 
attention was first called to the subject of M. Daguerre's 
concealed photographic process, by a note dated the 22nd of 
January last. 1839 (April 10) A. Fyre in Edin. Netw Phil. 
Yrul, XXVIL 147 ‘The use of the camera ohscura_ for 
Photographic purposes. 1842 Tatzot Specif Patent No. 
8842. 4 It should be taken on common photographie paper. 
a 1845 Hoop Daguerr. Portratti, Her nose, and her mouth, 
with the smile that is there, Truly caught by the Art Photo- 
graphic! 1859 Jeenson Sritiany vi. 74 He insisted on my 
photographie friends..dining with him. 1883 //ardwich's 
Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor} 39 It is gradually formed in 
the Photographic Nitrate Bath, ‘ 

b. fig. Accurately portraying life or natnre; 
minutcly accurate; mechanically imitative. 

1864 Reader 26 Nov. 665/3 Amongst novels of the photo- 
graphic order we should assign a very high place to ‘ Broken 
to Harness’, 1883 Ruskin Art of Eng. 30 Ouida’s photo- 
graphic story of ‘A Village Commune. 1890 CAicago 
Advance 24 July, Not..to be taken as pragmatical, photo- 
graphic prose. r 

Photographical (fostogrefikil), a. [f as 
prec. + -AL.] Dealing with or relating to photo- 
graphy. 

1846 in Worcester. 1871 Procror Light Sc. 294 Ata 
recent meeting of the et a Society. 

Photographically ({etdgrefikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY2,} In a piotcr eu manner; by 
means of or in reference to photography; froma 
photographic point of view. 

1847 (J. E.) Photography 45 The object... photographically 

pictured. 1856 Engineer 25 Apr. 227/2 The possitllity of 
producing photographically..a printing surface of relievo 
and intaglio parts, 1859 Gurutck & Timas Paint, 118 The 
solution which renders the ivory photographically sensitive. 
1884 Younc Sux 26a Violet rays, which are photographically 
the most active. 
Jig, 1864 M. B. Eowaros Foku & f xx. (1875) 159 This alter- 
noon I have seen my life photographically, as it were. 1869 
T. W. Woop in Student M1. 83 The chrysalides of butter- 
flies.., their shells being photographically sensitive for a 
short time after the caterpillars’ skins have been shed, so 
that each individual assumes the colour most prevalent in 
its immediate vicinity. 

Photographist (fotp:grifist). Now rare. [f. 
PHOTOGRAPHY +-IsT: cf. geologist, botantst, etc.] 
= PHOTOGRAPHER. 

1843 W. H. T. Photogr. dfanif. 3 One of the chief endea- 
vonrs of the Photographist. 3848 Art-Union Jrui. Jan. 18 
The greatest difficulty the photographist has to contend 
with, 187a Tatmace Ser. 71 There are some faces so 
mobile that photographists cannot take them. fig. 1851 E. 
Hrrencock Relig. Geol. xii. 393 What if it should turn ont 
that sable night. .is an unerring photographist J 

Photographize (fotg-grifoiz), v. rare. [f. as 
prec. - -1ZE.) trans. = PHOTOGRAPH v. 

1860 Kixestey AZise. IL 8 Nothing is ible but t 
photographize everybody and ever: Ani: a —_ 

hotographometer ({ou:tégrifymita:), [f. 
as PHOTOGRAPH + -(0)METER, eaten 

1. An instrument for ascertalning the degree of 
sensitiveness of photographic films to the chemical 
action of light; an actinometer. 

1849 Art Frxl. 96 With the photographometer of Mr. 
Claudet this is easily ascertained. 1853 R. Hunt Alan. 
Photegr. 149 M. Claudet turned his attention to contrive an 
apparatus by which he could test at the same time the 
sensitiveness of the dagiereotyps plate and the intensity 
of light. This instrument he called a Photographometer. 

2. A photographic apparains for automatically 
recording the angular position of objects around 
a given point. 

1884 Knicut Dict. Afech. Suppl. 673/2. 

Photographophone (foutogre'fofoun). [f. as 
PHorocrara + Gr. gavy Sound, voice, -pavos 
sounding.] An instrument for recording and repro- 
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ducing sounds by means of kinematographic photo- 
graphs of a sensitive flame which are caused to 
affect a selenium cell, with telephones attached. 
ugor WWestur. Gaz. 19 June, Dr. Ruhmer, of Berlin, has 
invented what he calls a ‘ photographone', a new scientific 
marvel, with which he expects to he able to record a series 
of sounds of the human voice. 190a /darper’s Mag. Feb. 
498 Another invention.. known as the photographophone. 

Photographotype: see PHoro- 2. 

Photography (fotggrafi). [f Gr. pis light, 
Puoro- +-ypagia writing, delineation: see -GRAPHY. 

So far as is known, few was introduced, along 
with photographic and photograph, by Sir John Herschel, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society on 14 March 1839. 
(They may have suggested themselves to him as combinin 
the approved elements of Talbot's péotegenic and Niepce's 
I ag and as being more suitable than either.) They 
gradually took their place as the general terms: in French, 
art photographigue appears in the Cowptes Kendus of the 
Académic des Sciences, VII. 714, 6 May 1839; photo- 
graphic and photographique were the terms used, for the 
subject generally, hy Arago, in his Kaffort to the Chamber 
of Deputies on the project of Daguerre's pension, 3 July 
1839; they are in common use in tome 1X of the Comptes 
Rendus (July to Dec. 1839): see the Table des Matitres.] 

The process or art of producing pictures by mcans 
of the chemical action of light on a seasitive film 
ona basis of paper, glass, metal, etc.; the business 
of producing and priating such pictures. 

1839 (Mar. 14) Herscuer in Proc. R. Soc. 1V. 131 Note on 
the Art of Photography, or the application of the Chemical 
Rays of Light to the purpose of Pictorial Representation. 
1839 (Mar. 9) A. Fyrein Proc. Scot. Soc. Arts 419 Paper 
snieared with the solution [of lunar caustic] is darkened. 
«. Hence the process of photogenic drawing [as pub. in 
May, in £din, New Phil, Frul. XXVUL. 145, altered to 
Hence the art of Photography). 1839 Ed. V.P. ¥ XXVIII. 
3156 (Article) Notes on Daguerre’s Photography. Ly Sir 

ohn Robison. [Word not used in article.] 1840 (Mar. 5) 
H irscuer (as above) IV. 206 A method of precipitating on 
glass a coating poses photographic properties, and of 
accomplishing a new and cnrious extension of the art_of 
photography. 3842 Tatnor Specif. Patent No. 8842. 7 For 
the purposes of economy in the processes of plover phy: 
1864 H Spencea Siod. 1. i, § 13 Light .. which works those 
chemical changes utilized in Photography. _ 1872 Paocroa 
Ess. Astron, xxxiii. 395 Within the last few years solar 
photography has madea progress which is very promising.. 
as an aid 10 exact astronomy. x93 Brit. oral. Photogr. 
XL. 796 Just now a great deal of attention is being given 
to chromo-pkotography, in which transparent colours are 
necessary. 


Photograver (fatogré:var). [f. Pnoro- 2 + 
Gnavrr.) A photo-engraver; an artist in photo- 
gravure. 


1888 Pall Mall G. 20 Dec. 3/1 The Typographic Etching 
Company,..the photogravers of these and many other choice 
volumes. : a 

Photogravure (foutogravitios), sb. [a. F. 
photogravure, {. Puoto- + gravure engraving] 
Photo-engraving; esp. the process of preparing 
a plate or matrix by transferring a photographic 
negative of a drawing, painting, or object to a 
metal plate, and then etching it in; a picture pro- 
duced by this process. Also a//r7d, 

1879 Daily Tel, 28 July 2/4 Photogravore reproductions 
in course of publication. 188 A. S. Mueeay in Acadeny 
4 Dec. 411 The perfection of photogravure with which the 

Intes have been executed, 1883 al? Mall G. 1 Nov. 3/2 
Several eee vars of the graceful recent pictures of 
Sir Frederick Leighton. 1890 Jrnd. Soc. Arts 19 Dec. 7a 
Both painter and public... must prefer a photogravure to 
the hard, formal. .character of the line engraving. 

Hence Photogravu're v. frans., to reproduce by 
photogravure; Photogravu'rist, an artist or 
operator in photogravure. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 9/1 The work will be taken to 
Paris to be photogravured. 1889 Authony's Photogr. Bull, 
Il. 251 A lithographer, or photogravurist, steps in and robs 
me of the resnit of my thought, skill and labor, without 
ere ‘by your leave ’. ‘ 

hotoheliograph (foatoh7licgraf). [f. Puoro- 

+Gr. #Aco-s sun + -GRAPH: cf, HELIOGRAPH.] A 
photographic telescope adapted for taking photo- 
graphs of the sun: = HELIOGRAPH 2. 

3861 W. Fairsainn Address Brit. Assoc, The careful 
regeuns of the appearances of the sun by the photo- 
heliograph of Sir John Herschel, 1884 Brit. Almanac, 
Comp. 20 The great photoheliograph with which Mr. 
De la Rue took sun-pictures during the eclipse in Spain in 
1860. 1899 Westin. Gaz, a4 Aug. 8/a This novel instrument 
will be prseeally a horizontal photo-heliograph, giving 
images of the moon exceeding a foot in diameter. 

So Pho toheliogra-phic a., pertaining toa photo- 
heliograph or to Pho:tohelio-graphy, the art or 
process of taking photographs of the sun; Photo- 
he‘lioscope [see -score] = pholoheliograph. 

1865 Reader No. r4t. 292/1 Perfection attained in photo- 
i Seite 1871 Herscuet Outl. Astron. (ed. x1) 261 
Photographie representations of the spots have been made.. 
with a ‘photohelioscope ‘at Kew. 3890 Cent. Dict., Photo- 
heliographic. 1905 Atheneum ag Apr. 535/1 The volume 
of ‘Greenwich Observations’ for the year rgo2..together 
with. .* Magnetical and Meteorological Observations ‘, and 
‘ Photoheliographic Results’. 

Photo-hyalotype to -iodide: see PHoro-. 

Photolith, Photolitho, abbreviations of 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC a, 

1864 Autographie Mirror, Shaks. No. A Photo-Litho 
Portrait of Shakspeare, taken from the print hy Martin 
Droeshont. 1870 Hofbein Soc. Publ, (titles The Mirrovr of 


| into competition with lit 


PHOTOMETRIC. 
Maiestie, or Badges of Honovr Conceitedly Emblazoned, a 
photo-lith facsimile reprint from the only perfect copy in 
existence. A.D. 1618. , 

Photolithograph (fdutoli-pograf), sd. ie 
Puoro- 2 + Liruocrarn.] <A print produced by 
photolithography. 

1855 Corl Engineer & Archilecis Fral. p99 Prof. Ramsay 
..deseribed a process hy which Mr. Robert Macpherson, 
of Rome, had succeeded in obtaining beautiful photo-litho- 

phs. 1870 ng. Afech. 14 Jan, 4a8/a Much has been 

lone..to aid the ee ine. -of, hoto-lithographs. 1877 
Archzol. Journal XXXUL. 305 The greatly reduced scale 
of the photelithograph. 

Hence Photolithograph v. fravs., to produce 
ot copy by photolithography. 

1864 (i¢/e) Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing, 1600. 
Photo-lithographed by R. ton. 1872 Proctor £ss. 
Astron. xxviii. 346 This chart is now completed .. with 
photolithographed keymaps. 1874 Max Mice Addr. 
Pe ida of Orieutalists Sel. Ess. 11. 30 Three valuable 
MSS...have been photolithographed at the expense of the 
Indiaa Government. ’ oy 

Photolithographer (fos:tolipp-grafer). [f. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY, aftcr LitHOGRAPHER.] One 
who practises phoroliqges ary: 

1857 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) X11. 514/2 Specimens which 
we have seen hy photo-lithographers in Paris, Munich, and 


Rome. | 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xix. 281 We see very 
few heliographers and photolithographers. 


‘ Photolithographic (féu:tolipagrefik), a. 
 [f£ as prec., after LrrHoarapuic.] Pertaining to 


or produced by photolithography. 

1867 Murcutson Siluria xt (ed. 4) 251 note, 1 received... 
photolithographic representations. 1893 E. Spon Workshop 
Receigts Ser. 1. 289/1 A photo-lithographie impression of a 
negative. 1880 Nature XXI. 358 A reduced photolitho- 
graphic reproduction of Tunstall’s ‘Ornithologia Britannica‘. 
1886 Ses, Arner. 24 July 49/3 From the original or negative 
. a photo-lithographic plate is taken. 

Photolithography (faetolipogrifi). — [f. 
Puoro- 2 + LitHoGRarHy.] The art or process of 
producing, by photography, designs upon litho- 
graphic stone (or a similar substance), from which 
prints may be taken as in ordinary lithography. 

1856 W. A. Minter Elem. Chem. 11. Index, Photolitho- 
graphy. 1858 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. V1. 328 Specimens of 
photo-lithography executed hy Mr. Rehn of Philadelphia. 
1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Ae xv. 251 Photography..entered 

y ography. It was Poitevin who 
allied the two by inventing photo-lithography. 

Photo-lithotype: see PHorto- 2. 

Photology (foiglédzi). rave. [f. Gr. pis 
light, PHoto- 1 + -Locy.] The science of light; 
optics. Hence Photolo’gic, Photolo‘gical aa/s., 
pertaining to photology, optical; Photo-logist, 
one versed in photology. 

3828 Wensrer, Photologic, Photological... Photology (citing 
Miteuir). 1833 Herscner Adsorption of Light in Fam, 
Lect. Se. (1866) 477 The phoenomena of absorption. .have 
always appeared to me to constitute a branch of photology 
sui generis. Ibid. 479 The question ‘What becomes of 
light 2° which = are to have been agitated among the 
R otologists of the last century. @1866 — Ligh? ibid. 265 

he painter should never forget that his notion of colour 
(as compared with that of the photelogist) is a negative one. 
1865 All the Year Round 11 Mar. 149/t Photological 
phenomena are made known to us by. .the sense of sight. 

Photolysis to -magnetism: see PAoTO- I. 

Pho:to-magnetograph —_(-mzgni‘tégraf). 
[f. PHoro- 2 + Maanrerocrapg.] An instrument 
by which records of the fluctuations of the magnetic 
needle are obtained photographically. 

3893 Sin R. Batt Story of Sun 228 Facts of magnetic 
eg ae taken from the photo-magnetographs of the 

nited States Naval Observatory. did. 230 A magnetic 
storm described as very strong was also recorded by the 
photomagnetograpbs. 

Photo-mapper to Photo-metallography: 
see PHOTO- 2. 

Pho:to-mecha‘nical,¢. [Puoto-2.] Com- 
bining a photographic and a mechanical process. 

1889 [see Photophane, Puoro- 2]. 1894 Woopsury 
Encycl. Phot. 533 The term photo-mechanical is applied to 
all processes in which the action of light upon chemical 
substances becomes the means of preparing printing surfaces 
from which many impressions can be made without any 


| further assistance of light. 


Photometer (ictg-mitar). [f. Gr. gas light, 
PHOTO- +-METER: in mod.L. photometrum, 1760.] 
The name of instruments (of many kinds) for 
measuring the intensity of light, or for comparing 
the relative intensities of light from different 


sources. 

[1760: see Puotometry.] 19978 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 487 
We wish foran Hygrometer, an Electrometer, a Photometer. 
3793 Rumroro zhid, LXXXIV. 73, I have now brought the 

LT ow instrument to such a degree of perfection, that, if 

might without being suspected of affectation, 1 should 
dignify it with a name, and call it a photometer. ¢ 1865 
Letuesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 92/a Leslie and Wheatstone have 
also invented photometers. 1893 Brit. ¥rnl. Photogr. XL. 
811 Very many different patterns of photometers have been 
introduced and used during the last thirty years. 

Photometric (festomettrik), ¢. [f. PHoro- 
METRY + -1c.] Of or pertaining to photometry. 

31849 Lit. Gaz. 24 Feb. 132/1 He [Grove] had tested by the 
photometric method of equality of shadows the intensity of 
the light as compared with a common wax candle, 1869 
Deskin Alida, Sky 175 Interesting photometric expert 


PHOTOMETRICAL. 


ments..on the relative light of the principal stars. 1875 

Binxert & Dyea Sachs’ Bot. 663. 

So Photome'trical ¢., dealing with photometry; 
made or measured by a photometer; = Photo- 
me‘trically aaz., according to photometry, by 
means of a photometer; Photometrician (-1'fan), 
Photometriat (-p'métrist), one who practises 


photometry. ‘ 

1833 Herscner Astron. xii. 375 A numerical estimate, 
grounded on precise “photometrical experiments, of the 
apparent brightness of cach star. 1864 Daily Tel, 16 se A 
The photometricat standard [of gas-ligbt} is more than 
twice as high in many other places than it is In London. 
1854 Drewstea More Worlds v: 95 In measuring *photo- 
meirically the light of these three different structures. 1883 
Athenznnt 16 June 766/2 Method of determining the magni. 
tudesof stars photometrically, 870 Paoctor Other Worlds 
¥. 143 The estimates of Zallner, the eminent *photometrician, 
serve to show., that aie sends more light to us..than a 
planet of equal size and constituted like Mars, the moon, or 
the earth, could possibly reflect to us if placed_ where 
Jupiter is. 1867 W. R. Bowortcn Coal Gas ili.67 The best 
way for a *photometrist to be certain of his instruments is 


to test them himself. F 

pac etry (fote'métri). [ad. mod.L. phévo- 
metria (1760), {. Gr. pis, pwro- light, PHoTo- + 
-Herpia measuring, -METRY.) Measurement of light; 
comparison of the intensity of light from dificrent 
sources ; the use of a photometer, 

[1760 Lamaeat Photometria 7 Optandum certe esset, ut 
excogitaretur Photometrum thermometro analogum, quod 
lumini expositum ejus intensitatem atque claritatem indie 
Caret.] 1824 R. Warr Sidlioth. Brit. s.v. J. H. Lambert, 
Photometry. 1830 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) Prelim. Dissert, 
637/2 he eighteenth century created a new branch of 
optical science, destined to measure or compare the intensi- 
ties of different lights, and therefore termed Photometry. 
1855 Daily Tel. 24 Nov. 4/6 So far as photometry is con. 
cerned, the metropolitan Igas companies have usually com. 
plied with the law. 2876 G. F. Cnamaers Astron. vi. i. 480 
The subject of the photometry of stars..has received but 
little attention from practical astronomers. 

Photo-mezzotype: see Puoro- 2. 

Photomicrograph (foutoymairkrdgrar). _[f. 
Puoro- 2+ Gr. puxpé-s small, MIcRo- +-GRAPH: cf, 
Micnocrara.] A photograph of a microscopic ob- 
ject on a magnified scale. So Photomi-crogram in 
Same sense; Photomicro‘grapher, one who takes 
photomicrographs; Pho tomicrogra‘phic @., per- 
taining to photomlcrography ; used for taking 
photomicrographs ; Pho:tomicro‘graphy, the art 
of obtaining photographs of microscopic objects 
on a magnified scale, 

1858 G. Snapaotr in Sutton's ee Notes LT. 208 
The word microphotograph originated, believe, with my- 
self, and is applied, I think correct] » tO very small photo- 
graphs, not to photographs of small objects, which would 
More correctly be photomicrographs. 186a Catal, /uternat. 
Exhid.11. xiv. 53 A eee mete rphic camiera..for taking 
photographs of .. microscopic objects. 1865 Chanibers's 
Lneyel. VN. 510/a Photo-Micrography consists in the en- 
largement of microscopic objects, by means of the micro- 
scope, and the projection of the enlarged image on a sensitive 
collodion film. 1866 J. J. Woopwarp Amer. Yrul, Sci, 
Ser. t. XLII. 190 The aper..is illustrated by photomicro- 
§taphs reproduced by p! otolithography, 2870 R. J. Fownrr 
in Eng. Mech. 4 Feb. 5or/3 By uniting the photomicro- 

aphic object glass..with the eyepiece .., the apparatus 

comes a peptic compound microscope. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr, Bull, 1. 136 The admitted advantage which 
Photomicrography offers to the microscopist for recordin, 
the images seen under the microscope. 1893 Brit. Med 

Frat. 2 Aug. 487 Illustrated by.. photomicrographs of 
affected nerves. 1896 Vature 24 Sept. 490/1 Excellent 
Stained preparations of bacteria, taken by... welt-known 
Photomicrographers. 1903 Wation (N.Y.) a1 May 417/1 

t would have been better..to keep the- photomicrograms 
and the delineations of the trunk-bark Separate. 

Pho:tomicrosco-pic, a. [Pxoro- 2.) Pro- 
duced on a microscopic scale hy photography, 

3870 Daily News 7 Dec., The thousands. .of private photo- 
tmicroscopic telegrams from all parts of the country brought 
in (to Paris] by pi 


igeon post. 
Photo-nephograph to Photophobe: see 
Proro- 1, 2, 


| Ehotophobia (feutofowbit). Patk. Also an- 
glicized -phoby. [mod.L., £. Gr. gas light, Puoto- 
+ -PRonIA.)] Dread of or shrinking from light, 
€sp. as a Symptom of diseases of the eyes, 

1799 Hoorea Dict. Med., aaa such an intolerance 
of light, that the eye, or rather the retina, can scarcely bear 
Ws irritating rays, 1858 Mayne £rdos. Lex., Photophobia, 
«sphotophoby. 1869 G. Lawson is. Eye (1874) 15 The 
lids are then red, swollen, and spasmodically closed, from 
the excessive photophobia. 1899 4 //butt's Syst. Med. VILL. 
708 The retina {in albinos] is unprotected, and there is 
consequent photophobia, 

Hence Photophobio (-fprbik) a., pertaining to 
or affected with photophohla ; dreading light; 
| Pho:tophobophthalmia (-fpbpfpee'lmia) [mod. 
L.], ophthalmia attended with photophobia. 

1844 Duncutson Afed. Lex., Photophobophthalmia. 1858 
Mave Expos. Lex, Photophobicus, of or belonging to 
Photophobia ; Bhotophobic. 4id,, Ophthalmy, with exces- 
sive intolerance of the light: photophobophthalmy. 1878 

': Bryant Pract, sae I. 89 The affection is attended 
with photophobic pain about the orbit and sclerotic injection, 

hotophone (fowtofgan). [f. Gr. gs light, 

HOTO- + ~pavos sounding, sounder, gary voice, 
sound.] Any apparatns in which sounds are trans- 


| Parts of the human body. .with the 
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milted by light ; sf. that invented by A. Graham 
Bell and Sumner Tainter in 1880, by means of 
which sound-vibrations are conveyed to a distance 
by means of a beam of light reflected from a 
mirror and received upon a sensitive selenlum cell 
by means of which the aounds are reproduced. 
See Raprornone. 

1880 A. Gaanam Beut in Yrnd. Frankitn fast. CX. 246 
We have named the apparatus for the production and 
reproduction of sound in this way 'The Photophone’, 

use an ordinary beam of light contains the rays which 
are operative, 1880 Athenxunt as Sept. 405/2 The sensi- 
bility of the metal selenium tothe action of the solar spectrum 
recommends it as the most favourable substance for use in the 
gigientions, as the new instrument is called. 1889 Paeece 

Matea 7elepione 104 Bell and Sumner Tainter have con. 
structed an apparatus, to which they gave the namo of 
‘photophone , which enabled them to reproduce words at 
a distance by the aid of luminous rays. 

Hence Photophonic (-fynik) a., pertaining to 
or produced by the photophone; Photophony 
(fotg'foni), the use of the photophone; the convey- 
ance of sound-vibrations by means of light. 

1880 A. Gaanam Bett in Athenzum 4 Dec. 747/3 (title of 
Paper) On Methods of preparing Selenium and other Sub- 
stances for Photophonic Experiments. 1881 S. P. Tnompson 
in Nature 17 Feb. 366/2 An elegant series of researches 
in photophony. 1882 Nature 16 Feb. 377/1 Yielding radio. 
phonic and photophonic sounds when Si iiinatedl by inter. 
mittent beams of different kinds, 


Photophore(foatdforx), [mod.ad.Gr.geropdpos 
light-bearing or -bringing: see Puoro- and -PHORE.] 
. An apparatus with an electric light, used for 
examination of internal organs of the heady and for 


other purposes. 

188g Athenznin 12 Dec.773/3 Mr. J. Mayall, jun., exhibited 
the Helot-Trouvé electric photophore, which had been 
recommended as an exceltent illuminant for microscopical 
purposes, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Photophore, the name for 
an electric light for use in We Se adapted to a fore. 
head-band, so as to be reflected y the Jaryngoscopic mirror 
into the mouth and throat under examination. 

2. A Inminiferous organ in certain animals. 

31898 Vature 23 June LV{IL. 192/1 The new bathybial fish 
from Lord Howe Island,...2thoprora perspiciliata, ..dis- 
tinguished..hy the presence of a pair of supernumerary 
photophores between the upper angle of the eye and the 
ante-orbital. 

Photophosphorescent to -salt: sce Puoro-. 

Photoscope (fau1dskoup), [f. PHoro- + -scorr.] 
a. A means of examining light, e. g. for purposes 
of analysis. b. An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of light by means of the varying electrical 
resistance of some substance sensilive to light, 
such as selenium. ©. (See quot. 1896.) d. [with 
photo- taken as yey a A lens or apparatus 
with lenses, throngh which photogrenbs are viewed, 

3187a tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. xli. 230 The solar spectrum 
is the most perfect photoscope that in the present state of 
science can be imagined. 1 75 Kuicnt Dict. Mech. 1690/1 
oes an instrument or apparatus for exhibiting photo- 
graphs, 
ment called a 'photoscope ..to examine certain internal 
n t aid of sunlight only. 

hotoscopic (-skgpik), 2. Uf. as prec. +-1¢.J 
a. Pertaining to the examination of light. b. 
Belonging to a photoscope. 

187a tr. Schedlen's Spectr. Anal. xii. a30, T..recommend 
to the scientific investigator a camera obscura specially 
=gpred to these photoscopic observations, 

Photo-sculptural to -spectroscopy : see 
Puoro- 2, 

Photosphere (f5«tdsfiex), [f. Puoro- + Gr. 
a ball, SpHERE.] ‘ 

- A sphere or orb of light, radiance, or glory. 
(In mod. use only as fig. from 2.) 

3664 H. More Myst. Jnig., Apol, iit $15, Though .. 
Christ be surrounded with Chea and ales of iisecessiblc 
Light and Glory, which envelop his Body,..yet opt mortal 
could get within this so refulgent Photosphere (as { may so 
calt it) or Orb of glory and brightness [ete x Symonps 
Shelley v.97 The central motive of Laon an Cythna is 
surrounded (fe so radiant a photosphere of imagery and 
eloquence that it is difftcult 10 fix our gaze upon it. 1892 
T laabe Tess VI. xiv, Her hopes mingled with the sun- 
shine in an ideal photosphere which surrounded her as she 
bounded along the soft south wind. 

2. Astron. The lnminous envelope of the sun 
(or a star), from which its light and heat radiate. 

1848 Heascnet Ess. (857) 287 A self-luminous nebulous 
matter, of a vaporous or gaseous nature, of which these 
photospheres, and, perhaps, some entire nebulz, may consist. 
1861 W. Fairaaizy Addr, Brit. Assoc., The remarkable 
discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen require us to believe 
that a solid or liquid photosphere is seen through an atmo- 
sphere containing iron, sodium, lithium, and other metals in 
& vaporous condition. 1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sun 137 
That envelope of glowing clouds surrounding the Sun 
which we call the photosphere, 

Photospheric (foutesferik), @, Astron. [f. 
prec. + ay Of or pertaining to the photosphere. 

1865 Keader 7 Jan. 16/3 Photospherle clouds affecting 
forms reminding one of ihe flocculent mass of an incan- 
descent metal, in suspension in a liquid. 1878 Newcoma 
Pop. Astron. mw ii. 266 Above the photospheric layer [of 
the sun] lies an atmosphere of a very complex nature, 189; 
Sta R. Batt Story of Sun 196 The selective absorption o 
photospheric light, 

Photo-sulphate to-tachometry: see Puoro-. 


1896 Current Hist. (Buffato) VI. 16 An instru. | 


PHOTOTYPY. 


Phototactic (fistotektik), 2, 
gus light, PHoto- 1 + raxrix-és fit for ordering or 
arranging.} Of cells or organisms: Characterized 
by arranging themselves in some particular way 
ander the influence of light. 

1885 Encyel. Brit. XX. 62/1 at a sme masses which 
respond to the directive action of ight are said to be 
af cotectic 4901 G.N. Catiins Protozoa 296 ‘The most 
Phototactic forms are the flagellated cells, 

So || Photota‘xia Fio/, [mod.L., f. Gr. réfis 
arrangement], apontancous arrangement of cells or 
small organisms under the influence of Soe 

1893 in Athenzum 16 Sept. 3ps/ 1go1 G. N. Carxins 
Protowa 296 Light as well as heat rays frequently have a 
similar directive effect upon Protoroa, a phenomenon called 
bhototaxis by Strasburger. 1901 Brit, Med. Frnt. 4 May 
1070 The phototaxis of certain alga. 

Phototelegraphy to -tint: see Puoto-. 

!! Phototonus (fotg-ténds). Bot. (mod.L., f. 
Gr. pis, pevro- light (see PHoTO-) + révos tension, 
Toxg.] Name given hy Sachs to the normal 
condition of sensitiveness to light in leaves and 
other organs, maintained by continned exposure to 
light, as opposed to the tigidily induced by long 
exposure to darkness, Hence Phototonio (foato- 
tonik)a., exhibiting phototonus; sensitive to light. 

1875 Bennerr & Dyea tr. Sacks’ Bot. 678 The power of 
movement in plants is lost when they have remained in the 
dark for a considerable time..; in other words, they become 
nigid by long exposure to darkness, . the exposure to light 
Must continue for a considerable time..before the motile 
condition which I have termed * Phototonus’ is restored, 
4tid. 799 Changes in the intensity of the light produce the 
same effect as irritants, but only on heal thy phototonic 
plants; leaves which have become rigid from exposure to 
the dark show no irritability to variations in its intensity 


Biol. [f Gr. 


' until they have again become phototonic from long-continued 


| at present before t 


exposure to light 


Photo-trichroma‘tic,«. [f.Pxoro- 2+ Trt- 
cHRoMATIC.] Of or pertaining to three colours 
used in colour-photography, or to colour-photo- 
graphy in which three colours are used, 

1896 C, G. Zanoen (ft/e) Photo-trichromatic printing. 1904 
West. Gaz. 2 May 9/3 The photo-trichromatic inks of 
commerce are not o} tically the true complements of the red, 
violet, and green, which are the primary colour sensations. 

Phototropic (fetotre-pik), a. Bol. [f. Puoro- 
+ Gr. -rpénos tuming + -1C: cf. Gr. tpomxés of or 
pertaining to turning.) Bending or turning under 
the influence of light: a more accurate substitute 
for Hetiorroric. So Phototro‘pically adv., 
Photo'tropiam. 

1899 CG B. Davenport Exper. Morphol. 1. 437 Effect of 
Light upon the Direction of Growth— hototropism. [Vote.} 
On some accounts it is unfortunate to accept this word 
rather than the older, more familiar term ‘ heliotropism "; 
but..the latter is obviously unfitted to our broader view of 
the subject. /éid. 438 Aquatic plants. .are only very slight! 
Phototropic. /éfd. 440 Etiolated willow shoots, upon whic! 
..the more strongly refractive rays only act phototropically. 
1900 Nature 4 Jan. ato/1 The comparative effects of flash 
ie and steady light in producing phototropism in seedling 
plants, : ae 

Phototype (fortdtaip), sd. [f. Gr. pas light, 
Puoro- + -TyPe.] A plate or block for printing 
from, produced by a photographic process, or 
by a combination of photography with etching or 
some mechanical process; also, the process by 
which such a plate is produced, or a picture, elc., 

rinted from it. Formerly, name of a process of car- 

on printing invented by M. Joubert. Also adirié. 

1859 Sat. Kev. 26 Feb. aga/1 The term Phototypes being 
reserved for such as yield impressions that may be taken o 
from a flat surface by a mechanical method of printing, ana. 
logous to that of the lithographer or of the anastatic printer, 
1867 Athenzum 20 July go/t The process generally em- 
ployed has been that of lithography from the phototype. 
1881 Vation (N.V.) XXXII. 441 A phototype portrait of 
the late Thomas A. Scott. 1888 Academy 16 June 405/1 
The phototypes are frequently too dark and sombre. 1904 
Watt Dict. Photogr, 503 Phototype a mechanical printing 
process in which a gelatine film itself is used to print from. 

Hence Pho'totype wv. frans., to reproduce (a 
picture, MS., etc.) by means of phototypy; Photo- 
typio (-tipik) @., pertaining to or of the nature of 
a photolype; Phototy-pically adzv., by means of 
a phototype; Pho‘totypiat, a maker of photo- 
types; Pho-totypy, the art or process of making 
phototypes. , 

r859 Sat. Kev. 2a Jan. 98/1 Each of the phototypic methods 

eeen & ad pee to attain this object by 


acting upon one and the same fundamental chemical fact. 


tbid., Various processes of photoglyphy and_phototypy. 
1 , "Sct, ‘Agi Dec. 385/1 A_ combined albumen and 


s, ft hototypy. 1888 Afkenzum 11 Ang. 
w9b/ May Prot Hava ind Wis editor, his phototypist and 
his subscribers, live for ever. 1891 Chicago Advance 16 July, 
Phototypically. Avfod. The MS. is being phototyped. 

Phototypography ({dtoloipg'grif). [f. 
Puroto-+ TypocRarity.} Printing from an engrav- 
Ingin relief produced bya photo-mechanical process. 
Hence Phototypographio (fduto,tippgre‘fik) a., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nalure of pholo- 
typography. . 

. Dict, Phototypographic. 18g Woooacry 
pag Phot. on Shel ES oolS ae applied to a method 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPH. 


of Collotype or Albertype printing and to blocks produced 
byany photo-typographic process. {difd., Photo-typography, 
a general term applied .. toa large number of processes in 
which printing surfaces are made by the aid of light. 

Photovitrotype to -xylography: see Puoto-. 

Photozino (fo«tozink), Photozi-nco, abbrev. of 
PHOTOZINCOGRAPHIC @. 

1884 A thenvum 19 Jan. 88/3 From the Ordnance Survey 
photozine facsimile of the original charter, 1892 Woopavay 
Eneycl. Phot. 540 Photo-zinco Engraving = Photo-zinco- 
graphy. ¥ 3 

Photozincography (fov:tozinkp'grafi). [f. 
Puoro- + Zinc +-GRAPHY.] The art or process of 
producing hy photographic methods a design on a 
zinc plate from which prints can be taken (analogous 
to PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY). Hence Photozincograph 
sé, a plate, or a picture or facsimile, prodnced by 
photozincography; Photozi-ncograph v. (razs., 
to produce or copy by photozincography ; Pho:to- 
zincogra‘phio, -ical adjs., of or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or produced by photozincography. 

1860 (Feb, 4) Sta H. James Rep, Progr. Ordnance Survey 
6 (Parl. Papers XXIII. 400) We have also tried a method.. 
by which the reduced print is in a state to be at once trans- 
ferred to stone or zinc, from which any number of copies can 
be taken, as in ordinary lithographic or zincographic print- 
ing... have called this new tethod Photo-zincography. 
1860 — Lhoto-zincography 5 By the term Photo-Zinco- 

raphy is meant ., the art of producing a photographic 
acsimile of any subject, such asa manuscript, a map, or line 
engraving, and transferring the photograph to zine, thereby 
obtaining the power of multiplying copies in the same 
manner as is done from a drawing ona lithographic stone, 
or on azine plate, 1861 (¢/¢/e) Domesday Book: Cornwall. 
Photo-Zincographed .. at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 1862 Scotr & James Photo-zincography 
Pref. 4 This was the first Photo-zincograph ever taken here 
or elsewhere. /dfd, 1 The Photo-rincographic and Ana- 
logous Processes practised at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 1865 Pal? Atall G. 4 Aug. 11/1 With large 
photo-zincographical plates piepated at Southampton under 
the superintendence of Sir Henry James. 1866 Contemp, 
Rev, 111. 520 The reproduction of facsimiles hy the photo- 
zincographic process, 1897 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
Introd. so The process of photozincography is available. 
1895 Q. Rev. Jan. 56 The sheets.,are photozincographed. 

Photozi-ncotype. [f. Puoro- + Zixcoryrx.] 
A plate for printing from, produced by photo- 
zincography. So Photozincotypy (-zi*ykotaipi), 
printing from photozincotypes ; photozincogra phy. 

1886 Sci. Amer. 2 Jaly 49/2 (heading) Photo-zincotypy 
and other Photographie Printing Methods for the Printing 
Press...In place of wood cuts, photo-zincotypes are very 
often used. 


| Photuria (fotitieria) Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
gas, pwr- light + obpov urine.] Phosphorescence of 
the urine (Dunglison Afed. Lex. 1853). 

li Photuris (fotiieris). Anatom. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pas, pwr- light + ovpd tail.] A genus of 
American coleopterous fire-flies of the Lampyridz 
or glowworm family; esf. the common firefly or 
lightaing-bng of the eastern United States (P. 
pennsylvanica). 

1883 C.F, Hotnee in f/arper's Afag. Jan. 190/2 In the 
foliage. .the brilliant green light of the photuris appears. 

| Phragma (fre'gm’i), Nal. fist. V1. -ata, 
Rarely anglicized as phragm. [mod.L.,, a. Gr. 
ppaypa, -par- fence; in mod.F. phragme (Littré).] 
A partition, septum : sfec. a. nom. A transverse 
pattilioa separating the prothotax from the meso- 
thorax, found in some insects, as the Mole-cricket. 

1826 Kiray & Sr. Entomol, V1. xxxiii. 368 Phragma 
(the Phragm). The Septum that closes the posterior orifice 
of the Prothorax in Galletaioa Lbid. xxxv. 582 The 


phragm, or septuin of the Peo heres is most conspicuous in 
the mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa), in which it is a hairy liga- 


ment attached to the inside of the upper and lateral margins | 


of the base of that part: inclining inwards, it forms the 
cavity which receives the mesothorax. 
b. Bot. See quot. 1866. 

1830 Linotey Wat, Syst. Bot. 136 Tribulus has the 
freit oa Ma Spiny nuts, with transverse phrag- 
mata. 1863 J. H. Batrour Alan. Bot. § 447. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Phragia, a spurious dissepiment in fruits, i.e. one 
which is not formed by the sides of carpels; a partition, of 
whatever kind. 

Hence Phragma+tio a. (sec quot.). 

3858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phragmaticus, .. applied to 
cattle, etc., which suffer from colic or obstruction of the 
bowels: phragmatic, 

Phra‘gmocone. Zool, Also erro. phragma-. 


[f. Gr. ppaypd-s fence (or Ppayyo- = ppayparo-: 
see prec., aad cf. oneppo-) + xivos Cone.] The 
conical chambered internal skeleton of a fossil 
belemnite; also, by extension, the corresponding 
spiral or otherwise-shaped part in other fossil 
cephalopads. 

1847 Wat. Encycl, \. 141 (Actinocamax) The a -had 
no true alveolar cavity or phragmacone. 1851-6 Woopwarp 
Mollusca 48 \ts phragmocone is hut the representative of 
the calcareons axis (or Splandine selon ofacoral, 1862 
Dana Afan. Geol, 451 (In Belemnites] a small chambered 
cone, called the phragmocone..which has asiphuncle. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 457 The chambered shell 
»-known in Selennitidae as ‘ phragmacone’. . 

Hence Phragmoco'nic a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of the phragmocone of a belemnite. 

i890 in Cent. Dict. < 
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Phragmo’phorous, ¢. Zool. [ult. f. Gr. 
gpaypo- (sce prec.) + -pdpos bearing + -ovs.] 
Haviag a phragmocone; belonging to the Phrag- 
mophora, a section of decacerous cephalopods, 
having a phragmocone. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Phraisse, var. Puairs, obs. Sc. f, Farce 56.2 

Phrampell, obs. form of FRaMPoLp. 

Phrantic, -ick, obs. forms of FRawnric. 

Phrasal (fré-zal), «. [f. Porasze + -au.J Of 
the nature of or consisting of a phrase. 


1871 Eaarz Philol. Eng. Tongue § 445 Often we see that | 


we are obliged to translate a flexional Greek adverb by 
a phrasal English one. /d/d. § 529 A third series... are 
the phrasal prepositions, consisting of more than one word. 


Phrase (fréiz), 56. Also 6 in form phrasis; 6 
phraze, phrais ; Sc. (chiefly in sense 4) 7-9 frase, 
8-9 fraise, 8 fraze. vee late L. phrasis, a. Gr. 
Ppaots speech, way of speaking, phraseology, f. 
$pa{-ewv to point out, indicate, declare, tell; posstbly 
through F. phrase (which however is not cited 


before Montaigne ¢1575), also frase; so It., Sp. 


Jrase, OSp., Pg. phrase; Du., Ger. pArase.) 

1. Manner or style of expression, esp. that pecu- 
liar to a language, author, literary work, etc.; 
characteristic mode of expressioa ; diction, phrase- 


ology, language. 

1530 Patsca. Introd. 39 Of the differences of phrasys 
betwene our tong and the frenche tong. .. The phrasys of 
our tong and theyrs differeth chefely in thre thynges, 1535 
Jove Apol Tindale (Arb.) 38 Yt is the comon phrase of 
scripture to saye spirizus seca baagiede ns pro spivitu sancto 
(ete... x5qo-1 Etvot fmage Gov. Pref. (1556) 3 Conforme 
the stile thereof with the Phrase of our Englishe. 1573 
Tussta Husé, (1878) 207 From Paules I went, to Eaton 
sent, To learn streight waies the latin phraies, 1579 Lyty 
Luphues(Arb.) 137 So I would have abtect and base phrase 
eschewed. 1593 ravton Eclogues iv. 19 These men..press 
into the learned troop With fled Phraze to dignifie their 
Name. ax1600 Montcomesse Sonn. xliv, Zit, as I dar, m 
dentie sall be done With more affectione nor with formall 
phrais. a 1654 Se.pen Yadle-7. (Arb. 20 The Bible is rather 
translated into English Words, than into English Phrase. 
The Hehbraisms are kept, and the Phrase of that Language 
iskept. 1774 Waaton //is?. es Poetry vi. (1840) 11. 6 
Adam Davie writes in a less intelligible phrase than many 
+.antient bards, 1812 J. Witson /sle Palis wv. 619 Her 
Mary tells in simple phrase Of wildest perils in former 
days. 1882 A. W. Wann Dickens vii. 205 The supreme 
felicity of phrase in which he has no equal, 

2. A small group or collocation of words express- 
ing a single notion, or entering with some degree 
of unity into the structure of a senteace; an cx- 
pression; esp. one in some way peculiar to or 
characterislic of a language, dialect, author, book, 
etc. ; an idiomatic expression. 

1530 Patsca. Introd. 42 The table of verbes where all 
suche phrasys beset ont atthe length. /d¢d. 814/2 Whan all 
is doone and sayd, four cout potaige, a phrasis. 1551 T. 
Witson Logike (1580) 64 bh, By the mistaking of wordes, or 
hy false vaderstan ing of phrases, 1623 Puacias ab tian J 
1, xi. (1614) 59 The liquid pitch floateth on the top of the 
water, like clouted creame, to vse his owne phrase. 1662 
Bh. Com. prave Pref., Some words or phrases of ancient 
usage, 1x V. Pore Bf. S. Ward 104 My lord, 1 might 
bear you in hands a western frase, signifying to delay or 
keep in expectation. 18:2 Sourney Omniana I, 13 This 
phrase, a Zriort, is in common most grossly misunderstood, 
1875 Hetrs Ess. Advice 50 ‘If 1 were you’ is a phrase 
often on our ips Se Bosw. Suitn Carthage 334 The 
phrase ‘it would have been’, is a dangerons phrase to use in 
the study of history. 

+b. Applied to a single word. Ods. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen, JV. i 79 Accommodated, it comes 
of Accommodo: very good, a good Phrase. 1598 Siaks. 
Merry W.1. iii, 33 Conny: the wise it call: Steale? foh: 
a fico for the phrase. 1699 Cotes tr. Dupin's Hist. 0. § 
NM. Test. 1.1.4.3 St. Jerom is one of the first who absolntely 
us'd the Phrase of Canon to denote the Catalogue of the 
Sacred Books. 


ce. Grammatical Analysts: see quot. 1865. 

1852 Moartt. Anal. Sent. § 17 The predicate may he 
extended in various ways :—1. Byan adverb, or an adverbial 
phrase. 1865 Dacctetsn Gram, Anal. is A phrase is a 
combination of words without a predicate; a clause isa term 
of asentence containing a predicate within itself, as Phrase, 
spring returning ; Céause, when spring returns. 1904 C, T. 

NIONS Adv. Eng. Syntax 313 Adverh-equivalents: (1) A 
Phrase formed with a Preposition—He hunts i” the woods. 
-+(4) A Clause—iWhen you come, 1 will tell you. Zbid. 15 
Two or more Sentences, Clauses, Phrases, or Single Words, 
linked together by one of the Conjunctions and, dué, or, nor, 
for, are called co-ordinate .. [as] A youth fo fortune and 
to fame unknown} To be or nod to be—that is the question. 

3. A peculiar or characteristic combination of 
words uscd to express an idea, sentiment, or the 
like fa an effective manner; a short, pithy, or 
telling expression ; sometimes, a meaningless, trite, 
or high-sounding form of words. - 

1579 W. WiLkINsON Confut. Familye of Loue x h, These 
he their sweete and amiable wordes, and lovely phrases. 
1588 Suaxs. L. L. Z.1. i. 166 A man in all the worlds new 
fashion planted, That hath a mint of phrases in his braine. 
x641 J. Jackson rue Evang. T. 1.19 Thus man degrades 
himselfe, and (according to the hrase, 4 foc. 19. 20) receives 
..the mark of the heast. 1780 Cowper Led. to £/il# 16 Mar., 
To use the phrase of ali who ever wrote upon the state of 
Europe, the political horizon is dark indeed. 1816 Scott 
Bl. Dwarf ti, Greyhounds .. who were wont, in his own 
phrase, to fear neither dog nordevil. 1841 D'Israrut 4scn, 


| Lit, (1867) 578 The phrase was tossed about till it bore no 
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PHRASE. 


certain meaning. 1879 Faovor Cesar xii. 164 He called 
him, in the Senate, ‘the saviour of the world’. Cicero was 
delighted with the phrase. 1899 Daily News 20 July 6/4 
Humanity is the slave of phrase, and the phrase, ‘Integrity 
of the Turkish Empire’, is as much a matter of course to 
the English as ‘ Britannia rules the waves’. 

4. Sc. and xorth. dial. Exclamatory or exagger- 
ated talk; aa outburst of words, whether in wonder, 
admiration, boastfulness, praise, or flattery; ‘gush’; 
esp. In fo make (a) phrase, to express one’s feclings 
ia an exclamatory way, to ‘gush’, to make mnch 
ado about a person or thing (sometimes implying 
mere talk); fo make muckle or little phrase about, 


to talk or express one’s feelings much or little abont. 
177s Ramsay Gentle Shefh. 1. it, He may indeed, for ten 
or fifteen days Mak muckleo’ ye, with an unco fraise. /did. 
y. iii, 1 ne'er was good at speaking a’ my days, Or ever 
lov’d to make o'er great a frase. 1768 Ross Helenove ut. 
x05 Gin that's the gate, we need na mak gryte fraze. 1816 
Scott Axtig, xxxiv, Anhonest lad that likit you weel, though 
he made little phrase about it. x90: G. Doucias House 
w, Green Shutters 175 He made a great phrase with me. 

5. Afus. Any (comparatively) short passage, 
forming a more or less independent member of a 
longer passage or ‘seatence’, or of a whole piece or 
movemeat. 

1789 Buaney J/ist, Sus. 1V.27 More forms or phrases of 
musical recitation still in use, may be found in Peri and 
Caccini, than in Monteverde. 1866 Encen Wad. dfus. 
iii. 82 A phrase extends over about two bars, and usually 
contains two or more motives, but sometimes only one. 
1871 B. Tavioa Fans? (1875) 1. Notes 228 In the over- 
ture to Don Giovanni a certain musical phrase occurs 
which is not repeated till the finale. 1880 Sra C. H. Panay 
in Grove Died. Afus. U1. 706/1 The complete divisions are 
Renetlly called periods, and the lesser divisions phrases. 

[he word is not and can hardly be used with much exact- 
ness and uniformity. 

6. Fencing. A continnons passage in an assault 


without any cessation of attack and defence. 

Common in mod. French, and occasionally used by recent 
Eng. writers on Fencing. (Sir F. Pollock.) 

7. attrib. and Comb., as phrase-coiner, -compost- 
tion, -compound, -Latin, -repeater, -lype; phrase- 
book, a book containing a collection of idiomatic 
phrases nsed ia a language, with their explanatioa 
or translation; also attréé.; + phrase-like adv., 
phrase by phrase; phrase-maker,a maker of telling 
or fine-sounding phrases; phrase-mark, a sign in 
musical notation to indicate the proper phrasing : 
see sense 5; phrase-monger, one who deals in 
or is addicted to fine-sounding phrases; so phrase- 
mongering, -mongery. Also PHRASEMAN. 

1600 Nasue Summer's last Will Wks. (crm 2149 
Hang copies, flye ont “phrase books, let pennes tara 
to picktooths. 1723 [see phrase-Latin]. 1898 IWVestin. Gaz. 
11 Oct. 2/1 You must have a phrase-book knowledge of 
the langnage. 901 Daily Chron. 17 May 3/2 Professional 
*phrase-coiners. xg0z GazenoucH & Kittrepce Words 70 
*Phrase-composition..is alike active in slang and in law- 
ahiding speech. /éiad. 188 Native *phrase-compounds are 
beside,..betimes,..undershot, overlord (etc.). 1723 S. Mor- 
Land Spec. Dict. Eng. § Lat, 5 There have..been some 
Phrase Books put out into the World, and esteemed asa 
Supplement to Dictionarys..’T'was my Father's Opinion, 
that to these we owe the Introduction of a thing call'd 
*Phrase-Latin. 1549 W. Batowtn (ét/e) The Canticles or 
Balades of Salomoo, “phraselyke declared in Englysh 
Metres, 1822 T. Mitcnet. Avistoph. 1. 291 This *phrase- 
maker Hath ta’en thy very senses. 1901 dceademy 23 Mar. 
247 Allthe characters are phrase-makers and epigrammatists, 
1815 Zeluca 111, 149 The ineffable little old *phrase-monger. 

- 1877 Moatey Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. 122 If Robespierre had 
heen a statesman instead of a phrase-monger, he had a clear 
course. 1879 F. Haanison Choice Bhs. iti, (1886) 73 The 
jackanapes *phrasemongering of some Osric of the day. 
1830 Examiner 598/2 We have commenced with his *phrase- 
mongery, and from it we shall proceed to some specimens 


of his philosophy. 
Phrase, v. Also6-7 frase, [f.prec.sb. Cf 


F, phraser (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1, tatr. To employ a phrase or phrases. 

arsso Image Liypocr. i. 475 in Skelton’s Wks, (1843) II. 
439 Thonghe ye glose and frase Till your eyes dase. 1888 
[see Puaasinc Jf2, z.]}. . 

2. trans. To put into words; to find expression 
for; to express in words or a phrase, esp. in a 
peculiar, distinctive, or telling phraseology; to 
word, express. Zo phrase it, to express the thiag, 
to ‘pnt it’. 

1570 Foxe 4. §& Af. (ed. 2) 55/2 Clement... who.. was 
adioyned with Paule .. dyd phrase them [‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrues’] in his style, and maner. 1625 Br. Mountacu 4é. 
Caesar 64 So Ezechiel phraseth it. ax652 J. Situ Se/, 
Disc. vi. 295 The Seventy. have much varied the manner of 
phrasing things from the original. x701 Rowe Asmdé, Step- 
Afoth, m1. ii, Nor can I phrase my speech in apt Expression, 
To tell how much I love and honour you. 1771 JOHNSON 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 7 July, He has had, as he phrased 
it, ‘a matter of four wives’. 1879 H. Groace Progr. $ 

° Pov, x. v. (1883) 388 The free spirit of the Mosaic law.. 
inspired their poets with strains that yet phrase the highest 
exaltations of thought. P 

3. To describe (2 person or thing) by a name, 
designatioa, or descriptive phrase; to call, desig- 
nate; tto signify. P 

3585-7 T. Rocers 39 Ard (Parker Soc.) 230 The papists.. 
phrase the preachers to be uncircumcised Philistines. 1613 
suas, Hen. VI1Z, 1. i. 34 When these Sunnes (For so they 
phrase"em), 1614 Camorn Rez. (ed. 2) 305 To poore man ne 


PHRASED. 


to priest the penny frases nothing. Men gine God aie the 
least, they feast him witha farthing, 1636 Pavynr Undish. 
Tim, 36 The Scripture..never phrasing him a Bishop, nor 

iving him that ‘Title. 1858 Bustwett Nal, & Supernat. 
iv. (1864) 105 Phrasing the conduct and doings of men. 
tgoa Kiruinc in Monkshood & Gamble Life 49 Ile is 
supremely original: which makes it quite difficult to phrase 
him comparatively. ; 

4, with adv. Todo (a thing) away, do(a person) 
out of, etc., by phrases or talk. 

1918 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 471 If People will be 
hrased out of their Religion they may. 1830 L.xaminer 
Bit The Monarch is not permitted to phrase away his 
people’s troubles. | ; 

&. inir. Sc. To ‘make a phrase’ (prec. 4), to talk 
exaggeratedly or ‘ gushingly ’, esp. in appreciation 
or praise. Also ¢rans. To make much of in words. 

1786 Burns Ef. to G. Hantilton 3 May, To phrase you 
and praise you, Ye ken your lanreate scnras. 1808 J. MAvNe 
Siller Gun ww, Ia vain his heralds fleech'd and phrased. 

6. trans, Afus. To divide or mark off into phrases, 
esp. in execution; to perform according to the 
phrases. Also adso/. (See also PHRASING v64.56. 2.) 

1796 Burney Mem, Metastasio U1. 332 The air should be 
phrased and symmetric. 1896 Peterson Mag. V1. 279/1 She 
phrases naturally and her intonation is admirable. 

Phrased (fréizd), a. [f. Purase sd. or v. + 
-ED.] Expressed in phrases, worded; character- 
ized by phrases (of a specified kind). 

1557 Noatu Guevara's Diall Pr. Prot. Aijb, Suche, so 
straunge,and high phrased was the matter whiche he talked 
of. 1886 A. W. Tvea in Padl Mad! G. 8 Oct. 2/2 The 
quaintly phrased advertisements are genuine. 

Phra'seless,a. [f. Pyrasesé, + -LESS.J] With- 
out a phrase or phrases; in quot. app. ‘which there 
is no phrase to describe’; but cf. ‘his speechless 
hand? in Cortol. v. i. 67 (Schmidt). 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl, 225 O, then, aduance of yours 
that phraseles hand, Whose white weighes downe the airy 
scale of praise. 

Phraseman (fré'zmn). [f. PuHrase sd. + 
Man.] A man successful in making or using 
lelling phrases; a phrase-monger. 

1798 Coterince Fears in Solitude 111 The poor wretch.. 
Becomes a fluent phraseman. 18:4 Cary Danie, Paradise 
vitt. 153 Ye..of the fluent phraseman make your ee 

Phraseogram (fretzidgrem). [irreg. f. Gr. 
pacts + -GRAM: see PHRASEOLOGY.J A written 
character or symbol representing a phrase; spec. in 
phonography or other shorthand system, a con- 
ventional combination of signs or letters standing 
for a phrase. 

1847 I. Pirman Man. a he (ed. 8) 63 An extensive tist 
of phraseograms is given in the ‘Reporter’. 1868 /dfd. 35 
Phraseogram, a combination of shorthand letters repre- 
senting a phrase or sentence, es E. A. Axon in W, 
Andrews Curious Ch, Customs 251 There are phraseograms 
for ‘in the name of the Lord‘, ‘wherefore said the 
psalmist’, etc. . 

Phraseograph (fréi-z/dgraf). Shorthand. [f. 
a8 prec. + -GRAPH.] A phrase for which there is 
a phraseogram. So Phraseogra:phio a., of the 
nature of a phrascogram, written in phraseograply. 
Phraseo'graphy [see -GRArHY], &. the representa- 
tion of phrases or sentences by abbreviated char- 
acters In writing, esp, in systems of shorthand ; the 
use of phraseograms; b. wrilten phrascology. 

1845 1. Pituan Afan. Phonogr. 52 Phraseography. To pro- 
mote expedition. .the advanced phonographer may join two 
Or more words together, and thus sometimes express a 
phrase without pone the pen. 1847 /d/d. (ed. 8) 64 It 
Is not safe to write the phrase, J camof, a8 a phrascograph. 
1881 — Phonographic Phrase Bk. Pref, With very little 
Practice..the phraseograpic combinations are found to be 

wite as legible as the ordinary Phonography. 1888 — 

dan. Phonogr. 11 Phraseegraph, a phrase that is written 
without lifting the pen. Pall Mall Mag, Feb. 198 
The. .task of rendering it (the chorography] into modern 
phraseography. 
_Phraseolosgic, ¢. vare. [f. PrrasroLocy (or 
its mod,L. orig.) + -Ic.] = next, 2, 

1828-32 in WeasteR. , 

Phraseological (fréiz/olg-dgikal), a. 
8 phrasio-. [f, as prec. + -AL. 

1, Using phrases or peculiar expressions; ex- 
pressed in a special phrase or phrases. 

1664 H. More Myst. Jnig. To Rdr., A Rade, uncivil, 
uncharitable, phrascological Form of railing against such 
Things or Persons as are..Sacred. 1748 Ricttarpson 
Clarissa (2811) VII. Ixxxi. 344 Ie said, in his phraseological 
way, that one story was good tilt another was beard. 1877 
Brack Green Past, viii, Her father professed an elaborate 
phraseological love for her. 

2. Of or pertaining to phrascology; dealing with 
phrases, ot with the phraseology of a langnage, 
Cte. or that peculiar to an author or work. 

1664 Goutonan (title) A pepe Dictionary .. With .. 
Etymological Derivations, Philofogical Observations, and 
Phraseological Explications, 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3037/4 
Phraseological oe Raed 1716 M. Davies thee 

vit. TH = illins’s Greck Phrasiological Col. 
lection, I Aoter Fanriel’s Prov. Poetry viil. 157 The 

Correction of a barbarism or phraseologicat vice. 1899 
H. G. Gaanan Soc. Life Scot. in 18th. (1gor) vu. b. 26 
note, \ phraseological peculiarity of these tracts. 

Phraseolo‘gically, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2, 
Ina Phraseological way; with the use of a phrase. 

1867 Nation (N.V.) 3 Jan. 9/1 Wheathe verb faire is used 


Also 


| 
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phraseologically with a substantive, 1884 J. Chester (Pa.) 
Local News X11. No. 44. 3 Phraseologically speaking, it is 


a ‘cold day’ when our Justices of the Peace don't have a 
scene at their offices, 
Phraseologist (freiz7plédzist). [f. next + 


-1sT,] a. One who treats of phraseology. b. 
A maker or user of phrases; one who uses striking 
or sounding phrases, esp. in an indiscriminate 
manner ; a phrase-monger. 

1733 Berkerey Guardian No, 39 » 14 The aathor..is but 
a mere phraseologist. 17327 Batcey vol. 11, PArascologist, 
an Explainer of elegant Expressions ina Language, 1809 
W. lavinc Kxickerd, wv. & (1849) 201 To borrow a favorite 
.. appellation of modern phraseologists. 1899 in Westm. 
Gaz. 18 May 3/2 There is something. which in time ‘per- 
verts ita advocate into a mere phraseologist. 

[ad. mod.L, 


Phraseology (freiziip'ldzi). 


phrascologia, Gr. ppageodcyia, erroneously formed | 


by M. Neander (see quot.) from Gr. ppdow + 
-Aoyia, -LOGY ; the correct Gr, form (used in mod. 
Gr.) is ¢pactoroyla *phrasiology: cf. puaodoyia 
physiology, etc. 

Neander ae to have had in his mind the genitive case 
dpacews; and the erroneous form has perh. been perpetuated 
in Eng. under the influence of pArase.] 

+1. A collection or handbook of the phrases or 
idioms of a language; a phrase-book. Oés. 

(1558 M, Neanper (fit/e) OPASEOAOTIA IZOKPATIKIT 
EAAUNIKOAATINIL Phraseologia Isocratis Grecolatina: 
id est, Phraseon sine locutionum, elegaatiarumue Isocrati- 
carum Loci, seu Indices, 1681 W. Roarrrson (fit/e) Phraseo- 
logia generalis,..A Fult, Large, and General Phrase Book.] 
1776 Banerti (éft/e) Easy Phraseology, for the use of young 
Ladies who intend to learn the colloquial part of the ae 
Language. 4 

2. The choice or arrangement of words and 
phrases in the expression of ideas; manner or style 
of expression; the particular form of speech or 
diction which characterizes a writer, literary pro- 
duction, language, etc. 

1664 H. More Myst. fnig., Apol. iv. §6 The Conctusions or 
Phraseologies of the School-Divines touching this Point. 
1669 Gate Crt. Geniiles 1. ut. x. 96 Such is the incom. 
parable Majestic of the Scripture stile, and Phraseologic. 
1714 Spectator No. 6:6 pi That ridiculous Phrascology, 
which is so much in Fashion among the Pretenders to 
Humour and Pleasaatry. 1771 Burke Cor. (1844) 1. 254 
Men, according to their habits and professions, have a 
phraseology of their own. 1857-8 Sears Athan.6 Religions 
phraseologies from which re ions ideas have been ex- 

anged. 1875 Jowett #/afo 1V. 130 Parmenides..is the 
ae .in modern phrascology, of metaphysics and logic. 

+3. (See quots.) Obs. rare 

1670 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Phraseology, a speaking of 
Phrases, or of the proper form of Speech. 1678 Putcttes 
(ed. 4), PAvaseology, (Greck) a Discourse of Phrases, or an 
uttering of Phrases in common Specch, 

+4. Jus, Arrangement of phrases. Obs. 

198 Burney f7ist. Alus. IV. 571 The want of symmetry 
in the phraseology of his melodies, 

Phraser (fré-zo1). [f. Papaspz.+-ER!. Cf. 
F, phraseur (18th c. in Halz.-Darm.).] One who 
uses phrases, or expresses himself ia a peculiar or 
striking manner; a phrase-monger, 

1637 J. Wittiams Holy Table 21a According to this 
English Phraser. 1878 i THOMSON cides Key 19 And 
though he speaketh much,—beyond demur, No phraser, but 
a trusty messenger. 1879 G. Merzpitn Egoist v, Like all 
rapid phrasers, 
her sentence, 


+Phra:sical, a. Oés. rare. [f. Gr. dpdo-is 


Irs. Mountstuart detested the analysis of | 


PHRASE $6. + -1CAL.] Of the natare of a phrase ; 


idlomatic. 

1615 T. Avams Eng. Sickn. Wks. 1861 1. 395 ‘Daughter 
of my people’.. This is an abstractive phrase..Here it is 
phrasical, and therefore nat to be forced. 


+Phra'sify,v. Ods. [f.L. phvasi-sPurase sb.: 
sec -PY.] fuir. To use a phrase. 

1633 Ames Agsi. Cerem. u. 267 That which the Def. 
neglected, the Rejoynder taketh to supplie, deas? we should 
bragge, as it pleaseth him to phrasifie, 1674 Htcksan 
Hist, Quinguart. (ed. 2) 191 To disgrace tbe Calvinists, by 
calling them Gospellers; For thus he phrasifieth. 

Phra‘siness. col/og. [f. PHRasy +-NESS.] The 
quality of being of the nature of a phrase: see 
PHRASE sé. 3; proneness to nse phrases. 

892 Review of Rev. 14 Apr. 376/ The Germans are 
heartily sick of the phrasiness of their ruler, 1896 W. W. 
Peyton in Contemp. Rev. June 837, 1 use the word ‘come: 
munication ’ of design to release the idea of communion from 
religious phrasiness, 

Phrasing ({réi-zin), vi/. sd. [f. PHrase v. + 
-1NG 1] 

1. The action of the vb. PHRASE; manner or 
style of verbal expression ; phescoleey. wording. 

611 Brats Transl, Pref 11 Wee haue not tyed ourselues 
to an_vniformitie of phrasing, or to an ideatity of words. 
1741 Rictaapson Pame/a (1824) 1. iv. 238 He says, in his 
usual way of phrasing, that he'll make it as easy to you as 
a glove. 1887 Saintsavay fist. Elizad. Lit, ix. (1890) 325 
Milton .. mixes the extremest vernacular with the most 
exquisite and scholarly phrasing. F 

2. Afus. The rendering of musical phrases. Also 
attrib, as phrasing slur, a slur indicating the 
proper phrasing. 

1880 Sir H. Parry in Grove Dict, Alus, 11. 706/2 Just as 
the intelligent reading of a literary composition depends 
npon two things, accentuation and punctuation, so does 
musical phrasing depend on the relative strength of the 


PHRENESIS. 


sounds, and upon their connection with or separation from 
each other. 1886 Arademy 17 July / He aroused the 
sympathy and interest of his audience his solt and liquid 
tone, his neat playing, and by his delicate and finished 
phrasing. 1 Westin, Gaz, Dec. 3/2 Where it has 
seemed desirable, phrasing slurs have been added. 

-Phra‘sing, f//. a. [f. as prec.+-1ne2] That 
phrases; using phrases; in Sc., londly or exag- 
geratedly expressing one’s feelings or sentiments. 

1785 Buans 70 W. Simpson it, In sic phraisin terms yo've 
penn'd it, I scarce excuse ye, 1888 STEVENSON Across the 
Plains, Beggars iv. (1892) 268 A..tale of some worthless, 
phrasing Frenchman. 

Phrasy (frzt-zi), a. collog. Also erron. phrasey. 
[f Purase + -y.) Aboundiag in phrases; charac- 
terized by great use of phrases. 

1849 Eeclestologist 1X. 125 They resemble what is familiarly 
kaown asa piece of phrasy Latin. 1871 Daily News 11 Mar., 
The document smacks overmuch of the phrasey, and fs fess 
redolent of the vigorous than of the lachrymose. 

Phrator (fre"tpz). [a. Gr. ppdrop, another form 
of @pérnp clansman: cognate with Skr. dhraéd, 
Zend bhratar, L. frater, Goth. éréfar Brotuen. ] 
A_ member of a Grecian phratry; also ¢vansf. a 
fellow-clansman. 

1 chee Greece. x. HL. 87 Ifa man was murdered, 
first his near relations, next his gennétes and phrators, were 
both allowed and required to prosecute the crime at law. 
1881 L. H. Moacan M. Amer, Ethnol. WV. 1x To preserve 
some degree of equality in the number of phrators in each. 

Phratriac (frétrl@k), a. rare. [ad. Gr. ppa- 
rpiax-ds, f. pparpia PHRATRY: see -A0.] = next. 

31884 Athenaum 21 June 795/3 In Attica there were also 
two great organizations, one d originally on locality, 
and another whose sole qualification was that of birth—the 


demotic and the phratriac, 
Phratric (frévirik), a [ad. Gr. pparpin-ds, f. 
pparp-a = pparpla PHRATRY + -Ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a phratry or clan; consisting of phratries. 

1847 Gaote Greece u. x. IIL. 75 The phratric union, binding 
together several gentes, was less intimate (than the gentile 
union]. 188: L. H. Moacan Contrié. N. Amer. Ethnol, 
TV. x1 The phratric organization has existed among the 
Troquois from time immemorial. 

Phratry (fr@1ri). [ad. Gr. ppazpia, f. pparnp: 
see Purator. In F, phralrie (Littré).) 

l. Ancient Gr. Hist, A potitico-religious division 
of the people, which took its first rise from the 
ties of blood and kinship; in Athens, each of the 
three subdivisions into which the phyle was 
divided; a clan, 

(1753 Cuamarrs Cycl, Supp., Phratriarchus, among the 
Athenians, a magistrate that presided over the phratria, or 
third part of a tribe. He had the same power over the 
pirates) that the phylarcbus had over the tribe.] 18 

aiaewate in PAilod, Museum: Il. 307 The desire of the 
higher classes to keep aloof from the rustics.., who had 
been admitted into the phratries, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1. 231 A family Zeus, and a Zeus guardian of the plretry. 
[1884 Athenaeum 21 June 795/3 No deme coincided with a 
phratria or with any subdivision of a phratria.) 

2. transf. Applied to tribal or kinship divisions 
existing among primitive races, as the Indians of 
North America, aborigines of Australia, etc. 

3876 L. H. Moacan in M Amer. Rev. CXXII1. 65 Itis.. 
. probable. that the Mound-Builders were organized in 
gentes, phratries, and tribes. 1882 H. Srencer Pol, vst. 
549 Not only where descent in the male line has been 
established, but also where the system of descent through 
females continues, this development of the family into gens, 
phratry, and tribe is found. 189: WestermarcK ///s?, 
Hum, Marriage (1894) 298 The Seneca tribe of the Iroquois 
was divided into two ‘phratries ‘, or divisions intermediate 
between the tribe and the clan. a 

+ Phrayes, obs. illit. form of Froise, FRAIsE. 

1685 Oldbury Parish Reg.in Blakeway MS. (Bodl,) 3. 72, 
2 gamona of Bacon and phrayes made of y* egges. 

Phreatic (frj'tik), a. [f. Gr. ppeap, ppéar- 
well, cistern + -1c.] Of or pertaining to a well: 
applied to water from deep wells. 

1892-3 14¢h Rep. U.S. Geol, Surv, 11. 16‘ Phreatic water’, 
[Wore] This term was coined by Hay, in the course of the 
recent artesian and underflow investigation.., as a con- 
venient designation for ‘underground waters which can be, 
or which it is hoped may be, reached by wells or other 
subground works’. 

| Phren (frin). Pl. phrenes (fr7-nzz).  [mod. 
L., a. Gr. ppqv midriff, In pl. ppéves parts about 
the heart, breast; heart, mind, will.] 

1, Anat, The diaphragm ; the upper part of the 
abdomen: anciently supposed to be the seat of the 
mind. 

1706 Purturrs, Phrenes,..the Membranes about the Heart; 
also the Diaphragm or Midriff. 1893 Sy¢. Soc. Lex.,PAreny.. 
the diaphragm ; also, the epigastrium, 

2. Philos, The seat of the intellect, feelings, and 
will; lhe mind. 

Phrenalgia: see PHRENO-. ' 

+Phrenessiac, a. Obs. [f. Gr. ppévnors (see 
next), taken as=¢pevqoia (cf. It. Jrenesia) + -ac.] 
= PHRENETIO@. I. 

1814 Scorr Iarz. xiiii, Like anh 
as Burton's Anatomia bath it, a 
patient. . Arenists 

| Phrenesis (frfnfsis). Path. [I.. parenes 
deliriam, a. late Gr. ppévqacs, f. pity Pper* Se 
next, nnd cf, FRENZY.] = PHRENITIS. 


hondriac person, or, 
reoesiac or lethargic 


PHRENETIC. 


15847 Boorpr Srev. Health Wii. 26 In the head may be 
many infirmities, as the Apoplexie, the Scotomy, the Megrym, 
the Sood, the Phremyses (1598 phrenises]. 1 ASCHAM 
Let. 18 May, Wks. 1865 1. 1. 288 The prince of Spain..is 
this day fallen sore sick of a phrenesis. 1561 Hottvsusu 
Hom, Apothec. 5 An apostemacion in the braynes of some 
litle skinnes, that enuiron the braynes, the same are called 
Phrenesis. 31800 Lama Let. to Manning 27 Dec. At last 
George Dyer’s phrenesis has come to a crisis; he is raging 
and furiously mad. 

Phrenetic (frinetik), a. (sb.) Forms: a. 4 
frenetyk, 4-6 -ike; 5 frena-, 6 frenetyke, 
-ik, 6-7 -ick, 7 frenitick, 9 frenetic. 8. 6 phre- 
netike, 6-7 -ique, 7 -icke, 7-8 -ick, 9 -itic, 7- 
phrenetic. [a. OF. frenetike (Dial. S. Greg. 
12-13thc,), ad. L. phrenéticus, a. late Gr. ppevy- 
sins (Epict.), for ppevirixds afflicted with ¢peviris 
delirium, f. ¢pqv, ppev- heart, mind. Formerly 
stressed phre‘netic, whence PHRENTIC, FRANTIC.] 

+1. Of persons: Delirions; mentally deranged; 
insane; crazy: = FRANTIC a. I. Oés. 

a, cx374 Cuaucen 7roylus v. 206 (Camps.) And in his 
prowes frenetyk [v. ». frentyk] and madde He curssed Ione, 
Appollo, and ek Cnpide. 1377 Laxct. P. Pl. B. x. 6 To 
flatereres or to folis bat Sue (v.r frenetike] ben of 
wittes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 193/1 Saynt marcial 
heled one that was frenatyke. 1596 DaLavmpce tr. Lesdie's 
Hist. Scot, vit. 84 Donald and quha with him appeiret 
frenetik. 

8 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 11 The foolishe, madde 
and phrenetike shal gouerne the discrete. 1651 Hoaars 
Leviath, ut. xxxiv. 215 Those that became _Phrenetique, 
Lunatique, or Epileptique. 1 aS Lavincton Enthus. Meth. 
s big! feusloe (1754) 139, They (f 
are Phrenetic and delirions. 1778 PAi. Trans. LXVITI. 
206 All that survived..were to the highest degree phrenetic 
and outrageous. A . 

2. transf. Affected with excessive excitement or 
enthusiasm, esp. in religious matters; furious; 
frantic; fanatic. Cf, FRANtIc a. 2. 

a. ¢1840 tr. Pol. Vere, Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 109 This... 
restrained the rude raginge of the frenetick Scotts, 165 
Hawke Ailing is AT. 40 The foolish dictates of as 
frenetick Impostor. 1819 WirFEN Aonian Hours (1820) 109 
Frenetic zealots. 
more frenetic of the franc-tireurs of Liberalism. 

Jig. x87a Brownine Fifine v, How the pennon from its 
dome, Frenetic to be free, makes one red stretch for home ! 

B 1565 CaLrnitt Answ. Treat. Crosse 23 Wt is to be 
feared greately, least their arise some phrenetike persons, 
which will hragge and boast. .that Mee Prophetes. 1660 
IncEto Sentiv. 6 Ur. v.138 He esteems Prophetick Visions 
only as Dreams of phrenetick men. 1858 7zmes 4 Nov. 6/4 
‘The chivalrous and phrenetic Montbar, whose name was a 
cry to hush infants. 1878 J. P. Newman in WV. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVIL. 321 When inspired, their individnality was intact. 
They {sacred writers] were never..phrenetic. 

3. +a. Of a disease: Consisting of or attended 
by delirium or temporary madness: = Frantic a. 
3a. Obs. b. Of actions, etc.: Insane; erratic; 
passionate: = Frantic a. 3b. 

a, @1g29 SKELTON 4est, ven. Tongues viii. 10 Veare so full 
of vertibilite, And of frenetyke folabilite. 1641 Mitton CA, 
Govt. 1. iii, 50 Sometimes he shuts up (the man) as in 
frenetick, or infections diseases. 1816 Keatince Trav, (1817) 
I. 198 [Of Mohammedanism] Its frenetic might, enthusiasm, 
too, evaporating in the diffusion of conquest. 
Corettt Sorrows Satan 378 They run up the gamut of 
baffled passion to the pitch of frenetic hysteria. 

8. 1595 Dantet Cro, Wars wv. v, Impotent, By means of 
his Phreneticque maladie, 1675 
139 Rending the membranes, cause all our motions to be 
head-strong and giddy, our sensations phreoetick and mad. 
1754, O. in Connoisseur No. 28 Px Tom Dare-Devil..was 
carried off last week by a phrenetic fever. 1815 Marv A. 
Scuimmarpenntuck Demolit. Monast. Port Royal il. 268 
He struck every one who approached him, with the most 

hrenitic violence. 1860 T. Martin Horace, Odes 1. xvi, 

lashing again And again their wild cymbals, such fervour 
phrenetic. 

4. Catachrestic for PHRENic a. 1. 

31704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phrenetich Nerves, are 
those which are called also Stomachick .. These descend 
between the Membranes of the Mediastinum, and send 
forth Branches into them, 1706 in Putturs, 

B. as sé. Amadman: = Frantic sd, 

a, 1693-4 Mottneux Let. 17 Feb. in Locke's Lett, (1708) 

15 How comes it to pass that want of consciousness cannot 

proved for a drunkard as well as fora frenitick? 183 
Caacvir Fr. Rev. 111,14. iv, All men's minds may go mad, 
and ‘believe him‘, as the frenetic will do, ‘because it is 
impossible '. 

8. (1607 Marston What you will n. i, 
phreneteci Did cate my vont) 
Drayton's Poly-olo. xvii, [They] made this poore King.. 
enen as a Phrenetique, comit what posterity receives now 
amongst the worst actions..of Princes, x695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth u(r he Bea Fold of Phreneticks 
and Bedlams, 188: W. mith Old Test. in Few. Ch. x. 
281 The visions of poor phrenetics. 

a Phrene‘ticness, madness (Bailey vol. I, 
1727). 

+ Phrene'tical, a. Ojs. Also 6 phre-, 6-7 
fre-. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1, = PsRENETIO a, I and 2. 

1588 J. Harvey Dise. Prodi, 34 Do they not..proceede 
from some odde vaine phantasticall, or phreneticall braines ?” 
1663 Br. Patrick Paras. ji adi 12a Deemoniacks and 
phrenetical people, 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 195 
Some Persons Phrenetical and Enthusiastical, whose Mad- 
ness is manifest to all. E 

2. = PHRENETIC a. 3. 

@ 1848 Haut Chron., Hen. V 65 b, Thether came Isabell, 


A company of odd 
161a Seroan ///usty. 


. Crooxe Body of Man | 


ersons bit by the Tarantula] | 


188a Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 1 Some of the © 


1895 Magi | 


800 


the Frenche cnr because the kyng her husband was 
fallen into his old freceticall desease, 1602 T, FirzHERBERT 
Apoi. 62 The phantastical or rather phreneticat opinions of 
these new fangled fellowes. 1696 Br. Pararick Cort. 


Exod, x. 170 Another raving fit or phrenetical symptom. 


Phrenetically (frinetikili), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2]) Ina frenzy; frantically. 

1837 Caatvie J, Kev, 11. 1. fi, If all mobs are properly 
frenzies, and work freneticaliy with mad fits of hot and o 


cold. brea Westm. Gaz. 14 Jan. 3/1 We welcome his sober 
prose and phrenetically applaud his common sense. é 
Phreniatric (frensije‘trik), a. [f Gr. gpqy, 


gpev-ynind + Iarric.] Of or pertaining to the treat- 
ment of mental disease. In mod. Diets. 

Phrenic (frenik), z. (sé.) [ad. mod.L. phrenic- 
ws or a. F, phrénigue (1690 in Hatz,-Darm.,), f. 
Gr. ppnv, ppev- By , mind; see -10.] 

lL. Anat. and Path, Of, pertaining to, or affecting 
the diaphragm; diaphragmatic. 

31704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phrenick Vessels, are the 
Veins and Arteries that run throngh the Diaphragm, Medi- 
astinum, and Pericardium. 1741 Monro Anat, Nerves(ed. 3) 
eons one or both the phrenic Nerves, 1832 J. Tuomson 
W. Cullen 1. 441 The Phrenic or Epigastric Centre. 184a 
E. Witson Anat. Vade MM, 350 The Phrenic veins return 
the blood from the ramifications of the phrenic arteries. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 649 Phrenic neuritis. 

+2. Of or relating to the mind; mental. Oés, 

1835-6 ‘opo Cycl. Anat, 1. 126/2 The nerves of animal, 
or, better, of phrenic life. 1838 Fraser*s Mag. XVII. 27 
The Theosophs were right in age | entirely the mind 
from the soul, in considering them..as di 
as the physic and the phrenic. 1847 Mepwin Shed/ey 1. 149 
Two sorts of dreams, the Phrenic and the Psychic. 

B. 5d. (absolute use of A.) 

1. Anat. Short for phrenic nerve. 

31776 Crutksuank in Phil, Trans, LXXXV. 187 The possi- 
bility of having divided only one of the phrenics. 188r 
Mavaat Catz 209 It gives off a long and very slender branch, 
called the superior phrenic, i f 

2. Med. A remedy or medicine for mental disease. 

1853 Duttciison Wed. Lex., Phrenica, diseases affecting 
the intellect... Also remedies that affect the mental faculties 
—Phrenics. ‘ P 

3. pi. Phrenics: That branch of science which 
relales to the mind; psychology. 

1841 R. Park Pantolagy u, iii, (1847) 8a We would appl 
the term Phrenics to Mental Philoso; ie or to that branc 
of knowledge, which treats of the faculties of the human 
ntind, and their laws of action. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phrenics 
+-also metaphysics. 

|| Phreni-cula, /’azh. 
dim. sufix: see -cuLE.] 

31799 M. Unoerwooo Dis, Children (ed. 4) 1. 282 What he 
li.e. Dr. Paterson] calls a phrenicula, or diminutive species 
of phrenitis, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phrenicula, term used 
by Rust for Brain-fever. 

Phrenism (freniz’m). ([f Gr. pny, gpev- 
mind + -18M.} Thonght-force: see quot. 

1871 Core Origin of Fittest v. (1887) 205, 1 discard the 
use of the term‘ Vital Force’, what was originally uoder- 
stood by that term being a complex of distinct ideas. The 
Vital forces are (nerve-force) Neurism, (growth-force} 
Bathoism, and (thought-force) Phrenism. 

Phrenitic (frinitik), a. Path. [ad. Gr. ppe- 
viric-ds, f. ppevir-is PHRENITIS: sec-10,] Affected 
with or snffcring from phrenitis; subject to fits 
of delirium or madness. 

x771 T, Percivan Ess. (1777) 1.24 He indulged his phre- 
nitic patients in the use of wine. 1838 Encyced. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVUL 453/2 Phrenttic, a term nate to denote those who, 
withont being absolutely mad, are subject to such strong 
sallies of imagination as in some measnre paneer. their 
judgment, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Phrenitic, belonging to 
phrenitis. . : 

+ Phreni‘tion. 06s, rave, [irreg. f. PHRENITIS.] 
Frenzy; rage. 

1642 H. More Song of Soud 1. 11. viii, The fourth of furious 
fashion Phrenition hight, franght with impatiencies, 

|| Phrenitis (frinoitis). Path. [Late L. 
phrenitis, a. Gr. ppeviris delirium, f. pphy, ppev- 
mind +-17Is, Cf. F. pArénite.] Inflammation of 
the brain or of its membranes, attended with de- 
lirium and fever ; brain fever. 

r6ar Burton Anat, Mel. t i. wiv, Phrenilis,..is a disease 


{mod.L., ££ as prec. + 


{ 


fferent principles, | 


4 


of the mind, with a continual madness or dotage,..or else | 


an inflammation of the brain. 1684 Boyt Porous. Anim. 
§ Solid Bod. iit, 28 Oftentimes the matter,.. being discharged 
upon some internal parts of the Head, produces a Delirinm 
or Phrenitis, 3841 Brewster Mart. Sc. mi, ii. (1856) 187 
His wife was seized with fever, epilepsy and phrenitis. 
Phreno-, before a vowcl phren-, a. Gr. ¢pevo- 
(combining form of ¢pqv,stem ¢pev-, midriff, mind), 
an element of Greek compounds, nnd of modern 
scientific and technical words, usnally in sense of 
‘the mind, mental faculties’, 4 
Phrena-igia Gr. GAyos pain], acute mental 
distress; psychalgia; melancholia. Phrenoco‘lic 
a. [Gr. x6Aov Coton 1], pertaining to both the dia- 
phragm and the colon, as in phrenocolic (also 
pleurocolic) ligament (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Phre- 
noga‘atric @ Anat. as in phrenogastric liga- 
ment, = GASTROPHRENIC a. (Mayne-Lxgos, Lex. 
1858, Syd. Soc. Lex.). Phre'nogram, the curve 
or tracing made by the phrenograph (Webster 
1902). Phre‘nograph, (2) an instrument for 
recording the movements of the diaphragm In 


PHRENOLOGIZE. 


respiration; (4) a phrenological description or 
‘chart’ of a person’s mental characteristics, Phre- 
no‘graphy, the observation and description of phe- 
nomena in comparative psychology. Phreno- 
hypnotism (sce quot. and HyPNoTIsM). Phreno- 
magnetism, the excitation of the phrenological 
organs by magnetic influence; hence Phreno- 
magne‘tic 2. Phrenco-me‘smeriam, the exci- 
tation of the powers of the brain by mesmeric 
influence. Phrenonarcosia [Gr. véprwors a be- 
numbing], Schultz’s term for a dulling of the senses 
or intellect; a state of stupor (Mayne, Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Phrenonomy ([Gr. -vopia distribution, 
management], the deductive and predictive part 
of comparative psychology. Phrenopara‘lysia 
= phrenoplesy (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Phreno-pathy 
[-Patay] disease of the mind; so Phrencpa‘thic a. 
Phrencphyaio-gnomiat, one skilled in plireno- 

hysiognomy. Phrenophysio'gnomy, a com- 

ination of phrenology and physiognomy. Phre-- 
noplegy [Gr. ppevonAné, -wAry- stricken in mind, 
f, Any) stroke], sudden failing of the mind; dis- 
turbance of mental balance (Mayne, Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Phrenosple‘nic @. Axat., of or pertaining to the 
diaphragm and the spleen (Mayne, Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
1890 Bittincs Nat, Med. Dict.,*Phrenalgia. 1899 A lbute’s 
Syst. Med, VA. 361 Melancholia and Hypochondriasis, 
Synfonyms]—In the older English writers Lypemania and 
Phrenalgia. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Phrenograph..Rosen- 
thal’s lever, .he nsed it to demonstrate the stoppage of those 
movements produced by faradisation of the cnt end of the 
vagus nerve, 1896 Voice (N.Y.) 13 Feb. 6/6 A phrenograph of 

lamous French actress, lately in this city, 188: Smithson. 
Just. Rep. gor Observing and descriptive stage...* Phre- 
nography... Inductive and classifying stage... Phrenology... 
Deductive and predictive stage... Phrenonomy. 1896 Cos- 
mopolitan XX. 368/a Adding to the magnetizer's equipment 
the extravagant docirine of *phreno-hypnotism: the excita- 
tion of the phrenological organs by presi various points 
on the heads of hypnotized subjects. 1845 G. Moore Power 
of Soul over Body (1846) x61 Assuming all that is related of 
*phreno-magnetism and neurypnology to be true. 18: 

uxLey Lay Serm, v. (1870) 99 ‘The simple physiological 
phenomena known as spirit-rapping, table-turning, phreno- 
magnetism, 1855 SMEDLEY, etc. Occud? Se. 240 nole, lt was 
not necessary to resort to *phreno-mesmerism. 1858 MavNe 
Expos. Lex,Phreno-Maguetism,Phreno-Mesmerism, terms 
for a combination of two assumed branches of science em. 
bracing the rationalities of Phrenology and more question- 
able Ber a8 praerany: a heerenomy [see 
phrenography). 8: AVNE Lixpos, Lex. renopathia 
-.*phrenopathy, 1899 Ad/butt's Syst, Med, VIII. 197 The 
various types and classes of the phrenopathies. 1892 Miss 
A. J. Orprnueims in Daily News 4 Ang. 6/6 A scientific 
*phreno-physiognomist...‘To explain *phreno-physiognomy 
from a scientific point of view. 

+Phrenologer. Oés. [f. PHRENOLOG-Y + 
-ER1.]_ One who practises phrenology, a phre- 
nologist. 

31846 in Woncestea (citing Phren. Frni.), 1849 H. Mitte 
Footpr. Creat. xiv. (1874) 265 Low-minded materialists and 
shallow phrenologers. 


Phrenologic (frenelpdzik), a. rave. 
prec. + -1¢. In mod.F. pArénologique.] 


belonging to phrenology. 
18a: Yoseph the Book-Afan 12 For learned Phrenologic 
lore Were needfut such a man t’ explore. 4@ 1845 Hooo 
Craniology iii, These men I say, make quick appliance And 
close, to phrenclogic science. 
{f. as 


Phrenological (frenolgdzikal), a. 
prec. + -AL.] f or pertaining to phrenology; 
connected with or relating to phrenology. 

1823 (4i¢fe) Phrenological Journal. 1836-7 Sin W. Haste 
ton Metaph. 1. App. il, en 1 publish the results {of my 
enquiry) they will disprove a hundred times over all the 

hrenological assertions in regard to the cerebellum. 1870 

ickens &. Drood xvii, As to the phrenological formation 
of the backs of their heads. 


Hence Phrenolo‘gically adv. / 

¥838 E. FirzGerarp Leff. (1889) I. 44 Phrenologically 
speaking, he must be fully and equally furnished with the 
bumps of ideality and causality. of Poe G, Bush Wks. 
1864 111.33 The forehead, phrenologically, indicates causality 


and comparison, with deficient ideality. 

Phrenologist (frinp'lSdgist). [f-Purenonoc-y 
+-18T. In mod.F. phrenologiste (1875 in Littré).] 
One skilled in phrenology. $ 

1815 T. Forstza in Pamphleteer V. 222 The Phrenologist 
admits an arrangement of certain organs, which gives us 
free-will. 1850 Kincstey 4/¢, Locke i, Call it. .conformation 
of the brain..if you are..a phrenologist. oe C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lond. 33 A collection of heads that would have 
delighted a phrenologist. ; 

Phrenologize (frinp'l5dgoiz), v. [f. as prec. 

+ -IzE.J . 

__1. grans. To treat or locate phrenologically. 
b. Aumorous. To produce ‘bumps’ or protnber- 
ances (on the head) by blows. . 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LX111. 26a You emerged with a hroken 
hat, and a head phrenologised by a blacking bottle. 18: 
J. W. Douatnson Lit. Greece 111. 13 He not only made 
the sonl a mere function of the body, but even phrenologized 
it by placing it in the forehead. , 

2. To examine or analyse phrenologically. 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof: Breakf--t, viii, It only remained 
lo be phrenologized. 1895 Datly News 2a Nov. 4/7 Burns’s 
skull wns phrenologised. 


f. as 
f or 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology (f/nglédzi), [f. Gr. ppqv, pper- 
mind + -LoGyY; lit. ‘mental scicuce’; in I. phréno- 
logie (Gall 1818, Hatz.-Datm.), Ger. phrenologie.] 
The acientific study or theory of the meatal faculties 
(qnots. 1815, 1881); spec, (and in ordinary use), 
the theory originated hy Gall and Spurzheim, that 
the mental powers of the individual coasist of 
separate faculties, each of which has its orgaa 
and location in a definite region of the surface of 
the brain, the size or development of which is com- 
meagurate with the development of the particular 
faculty; hence, the study of the external conforma- 
tion of the cranium as nn index to the development 
and position of these organs, and thus of the 
degree of development of the various faculties. 

1815 T. Forster (title pamph. in Pamphleteer V. 219), 
Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and 
Nervous System of Drs, Gall and Spurzheim, considered as 
comprehending a complete system of gn ibid, 
222 The objection therefore falls to the ground, which 
accuses the new Phrenology of supporting the doctrine of 
Fatalism, |When reprinted in the same year, ‘ Torey 
was altered to' Zoonomy'.) 1817 Blackw. Mag. \. 367 ‘The 
word po ology is an invention of Spurzheim’s enemies. 
It is not of the bone be treats, but of the manifestations of 
the mind’ as dependent on organization. Phrenology would 
be a more appropriate word. 1819 G. Comae &ss. Phrenol, 
Introd., The rea! subject of the system isthe Human Mind: 
Thave therefore adopted the term ‘ Phrenology ’. .as the most 
appropriate, and that which Dr. Spurzheim bas for some 
igs employed. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Vature Wks, (Bohn) 

. 228 Astronomy to the setfish becomes astrology;.. and 
anatomy and physiology hecome phrenology and Teg ce 
1866 Braxor & Cox Dict. Se., etc. Il, 896/1 By forcing 
the inductive method of enquiry into mental philosophy, 
phrenology has laid the foundations of a true mental science. 
1881 Sutithsonian Inst. Rep. (1883) 4% Again, we find this 
being [man] endowed with a set of faculties called intel- 
tectual, allied in certain particulars to those of the lower 
animals, but so far transcending thei as to form a separate 
branch of study, requiring totally diverse methods and 
machinery of observation, and enlisting an entirely different 
set of investigators, ‘I'o atl these studies we have given the 
name of Comparative Psychology or Phrenology. ; 

Phrenosin, Chem. [f. Gr. gpqy, dper- mind 
+ -OSE + -1N! (after myosin).J] A substance 
(C,,If,;NO,) obtained from the brain. 

1878 Kixczett Anim, Chent. xv. 305 To the first of these 
Thudichum reserves the name of cerebrine, the second he 
terms phrenosine, and the third kerasine. 

Phrensical, Phrensy, -zy, etc, var. of 
FRENZICAL, FRENZY. 

+Phrentic, -ick(e, obs. syncopated f. Punz- 
NETIC = Frantic a. aad sé. 

&. 1547-94 (see Faantica.]. 16a1 Bratnwatt Vat, Em. 
bassi¢ (1877) 121 To moue his phrenticke passions to remorse. 
agoa Frovea Cold Bathing 1. iv. (17091 143 A_Phrentick 
Fever..cured by Bathing the Head with Cold Water, 1716 
6 When this 
vidence, 


M. Davirs Athen, Brit, WW. Arianism 

Phrentick Arian had published his Original 
b. rs65-1695 [see Frantic 54.) 

Pulse-Watch 109 The Pulse of the Phrentic is smalt. 

| Phronesis (fronfsis),  [a. Gr. ppdvnos 
thinking, uaderstandiag, intelligence, perception, 
practical sense, etc., f. ppoveiv to think, be in one’s 
senses, ete., f. ppov-, ablaut of ppev-, stem of ppqy 
mind.] Understanding, practical jndgement. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Phrone‘tal, a. Bol, [mod. f. Gr, type *ppo- 
vyrys thinker (f. ppovety to thiak; see prec.) + 
eAL.] (See quot.) 

1904 J. McCaae tr. Pfacckel’s Wonders of Life 14, 1 pro- 
pose to call the sensory-cells or sense-centres zsthetal cells, 
and the thought-cells or thought-centres phronetal cells, 

Phrontist (frp-ntist), rare. [ad, Gr. ppovrearns 
a deep thinker (Aristoph. ud. 267), f. ppovritew 
to be thoughtful, f. @povris thought.] One who is 
devoted to meditation and study; a deep thinker ; 
by Bee opznes ironically applied to Socrates, 

18aa T. Mirenert Comm, Aristoph. 11.18 Wieland is led 
to conclude, that before Aristophanes applied the term 
bhrontist to Socrates and his friends, the word itself was not 
in common use, Py 

Phrontistery (frntistéri), Oftea ia Gr. or 
Latinized forms phrontiste‘rion, phrontiste'- 
rium (7 fron-). [ad. Gr. ppovriorjpror, £. ppov- 
Tiorms: sec prec.] A place for thinking or study- 
ing; a‘thinking-shop’: a term applied by Aris- 
tophanes ia ridicule to the school of Socrates; 
hence applied to modem educational institutions. 

1614 Tomas A/bunrazart.iii. Biij b, Tisthe tearn’d Phron- 
listerion Of most Divine Albumazar, 1624 Br. Hatt, Ge. 
impostor Wks. sor, 1 know where 1 am; in one of the 
famous Phrontisteries of Law, and lustice, 21634 Raxooten 
Muses’ Looking-Gi. 11.i, Twill be the great Gymnasium of 
the realme, The Frontisterium of Great Britany, 1672 D. T 
Answ. Eachard's Cont. Clergy 136 ¥.ngland’s grand Phron- 
tisteries, Seminaries and Seed-plots of Learning..Oxford and 
Cambridge. 1845 Mauaice Mor. & Afet. PAilos.in Encycl. 

Metrop. (1847) 11. 583/1 The maps and geometrical instru. 

ments which the old Athenian found in the phrontisterium. 

188: Cunsen MS. fet, 12 May, In the first brilliant days 
of Oriel..it used to be called half in compliment and half in 

Seer the dpovreoryotoy. 1888 Amer. Frul. Philol, UX. 

344 As to the scenery {in the otd Greek comedies], he holds 

that the inside of the phrontistery is never seen. 

| Phryganea ((Irigernia). Anton. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, gpuyavis or piyavoy a dry stick, in 
VoL. VII. 


1707 Fiover Physic. - 
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reference to the stick-like appearance of the larva- 
cases.] A gents of nenropterons insects, typical 
of the family /’iryganetde or caddis-flics. 

1855 Kinostev Gé/aucus 159 As the caddis-baits appear 
at the top of the water as alder-fies and sedge-flies 
(Phryganee). 

Hence Phryganeid (frigdnfld) a., of or per- 
tainlag to the caddis-flies ; s4., any member of the 
Phryganeide ; Phryga‘neoid a., resembling or 
akin to the Phryganeide, 

Phrygian (!ridziin), ¢. (sé) [ad. L. Phry- 
gtan-us, t. Phrygia: see -AN.J Of or pertaining 
to Phrygia, na ancient country of Asia Minor, or 
its inhabitants. 

Phrygian Mode (Mus.): (a) One of the ancient Greek 
modes, of a warlike character, supposed to bave been 
derived from the ancient Phrygians; (4) The second of the 
‘authentic’ ecclesiastical modes, having its ‘final’on E and 


‘dominant’ on C. 

1579 k. K. Gloss. ae 2 Sheph. Cal, Oct. 27 The.. 
Musitian playd the Phrygian metodie. 1674 Piavroao 
Skill Afus. 1.59 The Phrygian Mood was a more warlike 


and couragious kind of Musick, expressing the Musick of 


‘Trumpets and other Instruments of old, exciting to Arms. 
1807 Roainson Archzol. Greca v. xxiti. 534, In music... 
hrygian, the 


there were four een voor or modes; the 

Lydian, the Doric, nnd the Lonic... The Phrygian mode was 

religious, 1826 Etmes Dict. Fine Arts, Phrygian Marbie, 

called likewise Synnadique, was either white or red, 

tee Stone, a substance..employed..in the process of 
yeing. is : ; 

b. Applied to a conical cap or honaet with the 
peak bent or turned over in froat, worn by the 
ancient Phrygiaas, and in modern times identified 
with the ‘cap of liberty’. 

1796 Stautr Dresses & Habits of Eng. 1... i. 12 The cap, 
most cominonty worn by the Saxons..bears no distant 
resemblance to the ancient Phrygian bonnet. 1846 Fatasiott 
Costume (1860) so Figure 2 gives us the Phrygian-shaped 
cap, borrowed from classic costume, /id. 482 A head of 
Paris in the Pbrygian cap has been copied. 

B. sh. a, A native or inhabitant of Phrygia. b. 
One of a Christian sect of the second century, a 
CATAPHRYGIAN, 

1585-7 T. Rocrrs 39 Art. (Parker Soc.) 158 This truth is 
gainsaid by the Phrygians. 18 
426/2 Afoutanists..are sometimes styled Phrygians and 
Cataphrygians. | B ee 

Phrygianize (friedg'inaiz), v. 
-1ZE.] 

1. trans. To make Phrygian ia character. 

1893 W. M. Ramsay Ch. Ron, Emp. xvii. 438 The naturat 
tendency of the Phrygians to Phrygianise their beliefs. 

3. fig. To frizzle. 

1836 Lanoor Pesicées §& Aspasie titi, Wks. 1846 11. 376/1 
But whenever an obvious 2nd natural thought presents 
itself, they either reject it for coming without imagination, 
or they phryeianize it with such biting and hot eurling-irons, 
that it rolls itself up impenetrably. 1869 Doworn Stud. 
Lit, (1890) 182 He [Landor] never Phrygianized (to borrow 
his own word) an obvious and natural thought. 

+Phry-gie, 2. Os. rare. fad. assumed L. 
* Phrygic-us for Phrygius PHAYGIAN,] = PRRYGIAN, 

1638 Sin T, Hraarat Sra. (ed. 2)125 The Bells, brasse 
Cimbals, kettle musick and whistles, storming such a 
Phr sgick discord. : 

Phthalic (fpe'lik), a. Chem. [Abbreviated 
from NapHTHattc.] Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
from naphthalene, as fhthaiie anhydride, etc. 
Phthalic acid, a white crystalline compound 
(C,H,O,) produced by the actioa of nitric ncid on 
naphthalene, alizarin, purpuria, etc. Also called 
ALIZARIC acid. 

1857 Miccer Event, Chent. 1\1. 575 Phthalic or Naphthalie 
Acid..is produced by the Jong-continued action of nitric acid 
upon naphthalin. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chemt. (ed. 11) 766 
The xylenes are converted into Phthalic acids. 1885 Rem- 
sen Org. Chens, (1888) 244 We may select either the three 
xyfenes or tbe three phthalic acids. . 

So, from base Phthal-: Phthalamic (fpalic’- 
mik) a. [see Autc], derived from or contaiain 
phthalic acid and ammonia: ia Phthalamic acid, 
a crystalline acid (C,I1,NO,) prodaced by the ac- 
tion of nqueous ammonia on phthalic anhydride. 
Phtha‘late, a salt of phthalic acid. Phthalein 
(fpze'lijin) [see -1x 1], one of a series of organic 
dyes prodaced by combining phthalic anhydride 
with the phenols, with elimination of water. 
Phthalide (fpe'lsid) [-1e, here short for aniy- 
dride], the anbydrons form of phthalic acid, a white 
crystalline substance, C,H,O, = C,H,(CO),O, 
obtalned by distilling the acid, Phtha‘limide 
[see we, a derivative of ammonia in which 
two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by phthalyl; 
a colonrless crystalline inodorons and tasteless 
body,C,H,O,NH, Phthalin (fpzlin) [see-1n '], 
a colourless crystalline substance obtained from 
phthalein (see qnot.). Phthalyl (fpx'lil) [see -yt], 
the radical of phthalic acid (C,H,O,). : 

1857 Mittea Elem. Chen, (11. 231 *Phthalamic acid 
aaineed phthalic acid). 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 627 
Phthalamic acid ., crystallizes in a _mass of fine ftexible 
needles, forming an acid solution with water. /d/d. 628 
* Phthalates, Phthalic acid is _dibasie, forming acid salts, 
CsHsMOu, and neutral salts, CstlyM2Os. 1875 f4rd. VIN. 
977 Potassium phthalate is easily decomposed (by an electric 


{f pree. + 


1837 Encyel. Brit, (ed. 7) XV. | 
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current], 1877 Watts Fownes' Chen. (ed. 12) 11. 499 
* Phthaleins ..compounds formed, with elimination of water, 
by the combination of phenols with phthalic anhydride. 
1904 Daily Chron. 20 Jan. 3/6 Aniline blues and violets 
were followed by phthalelne and the great group of azo and 
cotton dyes, 1857 Mitten Elem, Chent. iL, 231 *Phthati- 
mide, HN.CyeHiOy. 1875 Watts Dict, Cher. VT. 977 
By the action of nascent hydrogen the phthaleins are con- 
verted into colourless compounds called “phthalins, which 
Poe alen in the air, are reconverted into phthaleins. 
3866 5rd. IV. 633 Chloride of *phthalyl. 

Phthanite (fp nsit), Afin. [a. F. phthanite: 
named by Hatiy 1822 (pAlanite), f. Gr. pOdv-ew 
to naticipate + -1TE}, ‘ because its thick schistoid 
textare and argillaceous character seem to annouace 
beforehand its passage into schist’ (7ratté de 
Mineral (ed, 2) TV. 546). Dana spells it -yve, ns 
being the name aot of a mineral but of a rock.] 
A hard compact rock, consisting essentially of 
eryptocrystalline silica. 

1868 Dana Aftx. 195 Cryptocrystalline Varieties lof Quartz] 
13. Basanite, Lydian Stone or Touchstone, a velvety 
black siliceous stone.. passes into a compact fissile, siliceous, 
or flinty rock, of grayish and other cole called siliceous 
slate, and also Phthanyte. 

+Phtha-rtic, a, Med. Obs. [{ad. mod.L. phthar- 
tic-us, a. Gr. pOaprin-ds destructive, f. pOcipay to 
destroy.] Destructive, deadly. 

1858 in Mayne LELaxfos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Phthartic, deadly, deleterious. Former y applied to poisons. 

Phthinode (fpindod). atk. [ad. Gr. po.whdns 
consumptive, f, péwo- wasting, decaying: see -oDE.] 
One subject to or snffering from pbthisis. So 
Phthi-noid a., of or pertaining to phthinodes. 

1870 S, Gee Auscult. & Percuss, t ii14 The thorax of 
phthinodes {persons predisposed to phthisis) is, as Galen 
says, narrow and shallow, /éfd. 16 ‘he phthinoid chests 
are natural deformities. 

Phthinoplasm (fpinoplez’m). Path. [f. Gr. 
Otvo- wasting, decaying + -PLASM.] (Sce quot.) 

1871 C. J. Witttams Fusion, Consumpt.i. 6 All are due 
to the presence of various kinds of pAcArnoplasme, 2 wither- 
ing or decaying modification of the proper plasma or forma 
tive materiat of the body. (Nofe] 1] have found it necessary 
to coin this word, ..10 give expression to one of the leading 
ideas of this book, and to avoid the common use of the 
word tubercles 

| Phthiriasis ({p-, poierijésis). Lath. Also 
gphtheir-. [L., a. Gr. pOecpidous lousiness, mor- 
bus pedicnlaris, f. p@ecpedy to be lousy.] A morbid 
condition of the body in which lice multiply ex- 
cessively, eansing extreme irritation ; pediculosis. 

1698 SyivesteR Du Sartas ui. ui. Furies 507 Bat with 
the griefs that charge our outward ptaces Shall 1 account 
the loathsome Phthiriasis? @1656 Ussura Am. (1658) 245 
Calisthenes .. fell there sick of the Phthiriasis, or towsie 
disease. 1974 Gonosm. Mad. //ist. (1862) IL. 1. iv. 458 The 
Phthiriasis... Herod, Antiochus Epiphanes, ., Cassander, 
Callisthenes, and Sylla, all died of this disorder. 1861 
Hume tr. Moguin-Tandon \1. v1.1. 295 Lice of Sick Persons 
—Pediculus Tabescentiam... This name has been proposed 
for a louse which gives rise to a disease termed Phthiriasis. 

Phthirophagous (fp-, psirefages), 2. Also 
phtheiro-, erro. phthirio-. [f. mod.L. pAthiro- 
phagus sb., f. Gr. p@etp louse + -paryos eating: sec 
-PHAGCUS; in F. pAthtrophage.| Louse-eating. 

1858 Mayne _Fafos. Lex. 951/t Phthiriophagous. 1886 
Guitremanp Cruise Marchesa 11. 263 These Alfuros were 

htheirophagous, going over the dense mat adorning their 

eads with the most praiseworthy perseverance. 1899 Art. 
Med. Frni. 4 Nov, 1278 Lice..caused little inconvenience 
and afforded employment to the phtheirophagous natives. 

Phthisie (ti‘zik), sé. anda. Now rare. Forms: 
a. 4-5 tyayk, tisyk, -ik(e, 5 tyaeke, -ik, 6 
tysyc, -ike, tisicke, tissike, 7 tissick(e, -ique, 
tisick, tizzick, tyaick(e,thisicke. 8. 5 ptiaike, 
6 ptisique, ptysyke, 6-7 ptisicke, 7 ptysick, 
pthysic(k, -isicke, 7-8 ptisick, 8 ptyeio. yy. 6 
phthisik(e,-icke,6-8 -ick, 7 -ysique, phtisique, 
-ick, 8 phthysick, 8- phthisio. [ME. 7zis7&(e 
sb., a. OF. “isthe, -1que, later pristgue, thisigue = 
It., Sp. és¥ea consumption, phthisis, repr. a Romanic 
phithisica, thisica sb. fem., absolute use of Phthisic- 
1S, -a@, -4m adj., a. Gr. pfiorx-ds consumptive, f 
géioss Putmgis. OF. had also the adj, sisthe, 
testke (1th c, in Littré, 13th c. ia Mntz.-Darm.), 
ptisique, mod.F. phtisique, phthisigue; the ¥. sh. 
is now pAthisie, The current pronunciation has 
come down from the ME, ¢#s7k.] 

A. sé. 1. A wasting disease of the Inags; 
pulmonary consumption. 

a, 1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. or Many yvels..Als fevyr, 
dropsy, and launys, Tysyk, goute and other maladys. 
1490 eaibin' be Cirurg. 164 Men pat ben hurt in be 
lungis fallip in pe tisik. 1gs1 Tusnea Herbal 1. Fivb, lvis 
also good for the tysyc. 1607 Torsatt Four J. Beasts (1658) 
536 ‘The milk of a ‘sow..is also good agninst the hioudy 
flux and tissick. 1656 Ear Mono. tr. Boccalinis Adots. 
Jr. Parnass. av Vectick Feavers and Tissicks, a 1683 
Otowam Poet. Wks, (1686) 44 But count all Reprobate .. 
Whom he, when Gout or Tissick Rage, shall curse. 

B. ¢ 1450 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. Ry Ni. Xxxh (Bodi. MS.), 
Prisike 1s consumcioun and wasting of kinde humours of 
bodie. Euerich bat hab tisike hap etike. 1572 J. Joxrs 
Bathes of Bath Pref.2 Some with Ptisique, Stone, Shane 
fete} 1669 Woattoce Syst. Agric. (1681) 297 he North- 
| wind ,.is injurious to the Cough, Prisick, and Gout. 1763-71 
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H. Wacrote Verlue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1. 225 Being 
troubled with a ptysic, he retired to Marybone. - 

y 31576 Baker Fewell of ficalth 58 The Phthisick or 
Sore in the Lunges with a Consumption of all the bodie. 
1693 Pail. Trans. XVII. 1002 Of the various Kinds and Causes 
of ie Phthisick. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters IIL. 367 A 
variety of pulmonic phthisics. 1844 Blackw. Alag. LVI. 199 
Ifhe jefe off without having thrown himself into a phthisic, 

+2, Loosely applied to various lung or throat 


affections; a severe cough; asthma. Ods. 

Qaigrz Lypc. Tivo Merch. 315 Drye tisyk is withal 
partable. cx43o — Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 51 A drye 
tysik makith old men ful feynt. 1432-so tr. //igden (Rolls) 
TV, 287 Herode Ascalonite..was vexede.. with vermyn 
commenge from his secrete membres, with a stynche intoller- 
able, and with a violente tisike, 164: Mitton Antmadc. 
8 When liberty of speaking..was girded and straight lac’t 
almost to a broken-winded tizzick. a ee Cnatktey Wks. 
(1766) 286 A sore Fit of the Asthma or Phthysick. 

B. adj, = PHTHISICAL a. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxii. (Bodl. MS.), Tisike 
men alwey cow3eb for pe boch of pe lunges. 1587 Mascai 
Govt. Cattle, Hogges (1627) 263 They wil haue the disease 


of tbe lights, which is, to bee pursie and ptisicke. 1610 
Barroven Meth. PAysick i. xit. (1639) 90 You must pre- 
scribe to those that be ptisick, a convenient diet. 2 hil, 


Trans. XVUL. 280 In Heetick, Phthisick, and Asthmatick 
cases, 1859 Sata Sw. round Clock (1863) 372 His colleague's 
accordion is suspended in the midst of a phthisic wheeze, 

Phthisical (ti-zikal), a. Forms: 7 tizieall, 
ptisical(1, phthysical, 7-8 tissical, 7- phthi- 
sieal, 8 pht-, pthisieal. [f. prec. +-au.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to phthisis. 

1611 Cotcr., Phitsigue, Tysicali. 1658 R. Wuite tr. 
Digby's Powd, Synip. (1660) 40 Half of them who dye in 
London, dye of phthisicall and pulmonicall distempers. 1659 
T. Pecxe Parnasst Puerf. 174 When Tissical distempers 
stopt my Breath. 1793 Beopors Consunpt. 135 The 

hthisical inflammation may so alter the structure of the 
angs. 1839 Ramapce Curad, Consuaupt, (1861) 52 There 
was ald phthisical disease in the summit of both luags. 

b. Of persons: Affected with or haviag a ten- 
dency to phthisis; consumptive. Of a house: 
where phthisis exists. 

1651 Frencu Distil?. ii. 50 This Water..is very good for 
those that are ptisicall. 1709-10 Appison Zatler No. 121 
px Poor Cupid..has always been Phtisical, and .. we are 
afraid it will end in a Consumption. 1843 R, J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Med, xxiii, 283 You will frequently find that he 
will die phthisical. 1899 7frzes 14 Jan. ae The visitation 
of phthisical houses was not only practicable, bat was of as 
great aie pontatice to the public weal as similar visits ia 
houses where fever or enteric fever had occurred. 

G. fig. 

1642 Mitton Aol, Smect. iii. 28 Ue will bestow on us a 
pretty modell of himselfe: and sobs me out halfe a dozen 
tizicall mottoes where ever he had them. a1849 H. Cote- 
RIDGE Poens (1850) II. 254 His wasp-stung wits were grown 
50 quaint and phthisical. 1887 Fortx. Rev. Sept. 427 That 
pothsice Idealism which claimed the empire in despite of 

ature. 

Phthisicky (tiziki), 2. [f. Purniste + -v.] 
Phthisieal, consumptive ; asthmatic ; wheezy. 
1697 Loud, Gaz. No. 3322/4 Stolen by a Ptisicky middle- 
sized Man. 2 Ibid. No, 6119/3 He..has a Ptysicky 
Cough. 1777 Licutroot Flora Scot. 1. 382 Found success- 
ful in pthisicky complaints. 1897 Onting (U.S.) XXIX. 
so4/t iminutive and phthisicky mules, wheezing for breath. 

Phthisiology (fb-, piziglédzi). Afvd.  [f. 
Parnist-s + -(0)LocY.] The science or study of 
phthisis, or a treatise thereon. 

1842 Dunatison Aled. Lex, Phthisiology, a treatise on 
phthisis. 1858 in Marne Expos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Phthisiology, the scientific study of Phthisis. 

|| Phthisis (paisis, fpirsis). Path. Also 6 
ptisys, -is, 7-8 pthisis, 8phthysis. [L.(Celsus), 
a, Gr. ¢@iots wasting, consumption, f. POive (root 
pbhi-) to decay, waste away, In mod.F. pAthisie.] 
A progressive wasting disease; sec. pulmonary 
consumption : see quot. 1873. 

liseg tr. Brunswyke's Surg. Liijb/z Dothe the parsone 
fallein ptisym and to outdryeng of the naturall moystnes. 
1527 Anorew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters D j, Ptisim, that 
is a brethe comynge of the longues.] 1543 Trantron Vigo's 
Chirurg, (1586) 448 Phthisis, in greke signifieth wasting.. 
a consumption as we callit. 1616 Surrc. & Marku, Country 
farme 728 Another kind of disease with which birds are 
troubled, is called the subtle disease, Pthisis, 1 93 Beppoes 
Consumption 130 The inconsiderable number of sailors who 
die of phthisis, 187 T. H, Green Jutrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 

co By pulmonary p thisis is understood a disease of the 
ungs which is characterized by progressive consolidation 
of the pulmonary texture, and by the subsequent softening 
and disintegration of the consolidated tissue. 

attrib 31898 Adléutt's Syst, Aled V.157 In several towns 
the phthisis death-rate had undergone a notable decrease 
since the introduction of an improved system of sewerage. 
1901 Westis, Gaz, 6 Aug. 2/1 A number of phthisis patients. 

b. With defining word, applied to tuberculosis 
of varions organs, 

1846 G. E. Day tr, Simon's Anim Chem, II. 92, I made an 
analysis of pe which was discharged with the urine in a 
case of] phthisis vesica. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Abdominal 
Phihisis..1. Tntestinal tuberculosis, .2. Peritoneal tubercu- 
losis. Jbid., Dust Phkthisis, a variety of fibroid phthisis set 
up by. .dust..in certain industries, 

c. fig. 

1881 J. Martineau Ess., etc. (1891) IV. 302 The delirium 
of passion, the grasp of cupidity, the phthisis of romance. 

Phthisozoics (fpaisozuiks). rave. [erroa. for 
phthirozoics, f. Gr. POeip-ew to destroy + (oor 
animal.] The art of destroying noxions animals, 

1816 Bentuam Chrestom. 50 Phihisozofcs,..the art of 
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destroying such of the inferior animals, as, in the character 
of natural enemies, threrten destruction, or damage, to him: 
self, or to animals [useful tohim], 1843 Souter Doctor 
(1847) VIL. cexxviii 325 A science which decay the thrice 
illustrious Bentham calls Phthisozoics, 

Phthongal (fp-, bengil), 2. rere. [f. Gr. 
podyy-os a sound, the voice + -aL.] Of or per- 
taining to a sonad; consisting of a sonad ; vocal. 

1875 Wuitnry Lie Lang. iv.62 These are their sonant (or 
vocal, phthongal, intonated) counterparts. 

Phthongo'meter. ave. [f. as prec. + -METER.] 
A measurer of the intensity of vowel sounds. 

1837 Wiuewei. Hist. Jaduct. Sc, (1857) 11. 266 We may 
..consider this instrument as a phthongometer, or measure 
of vowel quality, 1848 in SMart Sep and in later Dicts, 

+Phthore. Oés. Chem. [a. F. phthore, ad. Gr. 
pbopd destruction, f. pbeip-aw to destroy, corrupt.] 
Old name for the clement FLuorine, because of 
the corrosive action of hydrofluoric acid. Hence 
+ Phthorrie a., fluoric; + Phthorine, fluorine. 

1858 Mayne Axrfos. Lex, Phthoricus... applied by 
Guibourt to.. binary compounds, in which. . fluor, or fluorine, 
performs the part of a negative element s painene lbid., 
Phthorina, Chem., term for the presumed base of fluoric 
acid..: phthorine, 1895 Fusk's Stand. Dict., Phtor. 

+ Phu, Oés. [a. F, phn, a. L. pheé (Plia.), a. 
Gr. god valerian] The Garden Valerian or Cretan 
Spikenard, Valeriana Phi. 

1562 Turxer Herbal 11, 86 Phu, which som call also wild 
Spikaard, groweth in Pontus, and it hath a lefe ly ke vato.. 
Alexander. 1607 Torseit Four, Beasts (1658) 81 The herb 
Valerian (commonly called Phu) Jé/d. 532 Mingle..these 
hearbs following, Agrimony, Rue, Phu, Seraue Betony. 
31753 Cuamaers Cycl. Supp., Phu, in botany, a name by 
which some authors call the great garden valerian. 


|| Phulkari (p'lkari). Zas¢ Jind. [a. Windi 
phitlkari a tissued flower on cloth, etc., f. phil a 
flower + -24r, suffix of agent.] A kind of flower 
embroidery; a cloth or shawl so embroidered. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1896 Youncson 40 Vrs. Punjab 


Alission\i. 11 Pholkaries, or shawls of coarse cloth tastefully 
adorned with silk by the women, are worn. 


Phulwara: see Futwa. Phusee, phusy, 
ohs. erron, ff. Fusze 2, wheel of a watch. 

Phut (fot), (Echoic: cf. Parr.J] An imitation 
of a sound: see quot. 

1898 Steevens IWith Kitchener to Khariuan 143 Thud! 
went the first gun, and phutt! came faintly back, as its shell 
burst_on the zariba. 1905 Blacktw. Alag. July 57/2. 

+ Phuz, crroa. f. Fuzz, loose volatile matter. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. Arianism 60 One con- 
tinu'd Phuz of Canting Contradictions and sad Aspersions. 

hy, obs, erroa. form of Fir iv. 

Phycie (foirsik), 2. Chen. [f. Gr. pox-os frens, 
seaweed +-1¢.] In phycic acid, a erystalline body 
extracted from Protococcus vulearis by alcohol, 
colourless, somewhat unetuous to the tonch, taste- 
less, inodorous, and permanent ia the air. 

1864-8 Watts Dict. Chem, IT. 504 The mother-liquor of 
the phycic acid which is deposited on cooling, separates. 
3866-8 /bid. IV. 633 Phycic acid dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid, and is reprecipitated by water. 

Phycite (faisait). Chem. [f. as prec. + -1TE1 4. 
A sweet-tasting erystalline substance (C,H,.0, 
extracted from Protecocens vulgaris; also called 
erythromannite, ence in extended sense (see 
quot. 1866-8), 

1864-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. soq4 The substance from 


Protococcus vulgaris was originally called phycite. 1866-8 


ibid. 1V, 633 The term phycite bas lately been extended by 
Carius to the series of tetratomic alcohols.. hcmologons wit 
natural phycite, 

hyco- (faitko), combining form of Gr. pixos 

(L. fictes) seaweed, used in the formation of modern 
scientific terms relating to seaweeds or algz. 

Phycochrom (foitkékrpm), a species or indi- 
vidaal of the order Phycochromacee or Crypto- 
phycese of Alge or seaweeds ; so Phycochroma:- 
ceous @., of or pertaining to this order. Phyco- 
chrome (foi‘kdkrdsm), the bluish-green colouring 
matter of some alge, being chlorophyll modified 
by an admixture of phyeocyanin. ‘“Phycocyan 
(fai:kos9i'in), Phycocy‘anin, Phycocya‘nogen, 
the blae colonriag matter which is combined with 
chlorophyll in certain alge, as Phycochromacex, 
and gives to them their bluish-green colour. 
Phy.co-e'rythrin, the red colouring matter found 
similarly in 7/oridex, and giving to them their 
reddish colour. Phyco'graphy [-GRAPHY], syste- 
matic description of seaweeds (Cassel/’s Lncyel, 
Dict. 1886). Phycohematin (see quot.). Phy- 
cology [-Locr], the branch of botany treating of 
seaweeds or alge; algology; so Phyoo'logist, a 
student of phyeology; an algologist. Phyco- 
mater (foikomZitaz); see quots. Phycomyce- 
tous (fol-ko,mais#tas) @., of or pertaining to the 
Phycomyceter, a division of Fungi, mostly para- 
sitic, of which the genns Phycomyces is the type. 
Phycophs ‘in (Gr. paids dusky], a reddish-brown 
pigment found in the olive-brown seaweeds, as the 
fucaceew and Phxosporex, Phycoxanthin [XAn- 
THIN], a yellow colouring-matter, = Dratosin, 


| 


| 


PHYLACTERY. 


1888 Aser. Naluralist Aug.671 The *Phycochroms never 
reach as great a size as do members of each of the other 
sections. 1873 Q. Frad. Microsc. Sci. 221 ‘he cultivation 
of *phycochromaceous gonidia obtained from lichens of a 
different nature. 1880 Nature 26 Feb. 391/21 Desmideae, 
Diatomaceae, and phycochromaceous forms furnish no less 
than 600 ont of the totalofo4species. 1874 Cookn Fungi rz. 
The green matter originally arises within the primary chloro- 
woe or *phycochrom-bearing cellule. 3875 Bennett & 

ven tr. Sacks’ Bot. 478 Certain parasitic Ascomycetes 
penetrate them [certain Algz]..and often form an intimate 
attachment with those..cells which contain phycochrome 
{as Pleetospora, Oniphalaria). 1866-8 Watts Dict, Chen, 
IV. $33 *Phycocyan,and Phycoerythrin, these names are 
applied by Kiitzing to a blue and red colouring matter, 
apparently of the same composition, existing in several red 
sea-weeds, 1873 H.C. Soray in Proc. Roy, Soc. XX1. 464 
Phycocyan gives a spectrum with a well-marked absorption- 
band in the orange, and has a very intense red fluorescence. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot, 216 The *phyco- 
cyanine is diffused from dead or ruptured cells, and thus 
proses for example, the blue stains on the pene round 

erbarium specimens of Osciilateriz, 1881 Watts Diet. 
Chen. VMI, 1637 True “Phycocyanogen, with a distinct 
absorption-band in the orange, and a narrow one in the red, 
imparting to the solution a very intense red fluorescence, 
31873 H.C. Soray in Proc. Roy. Soc. XXI. 464 *Phyco- 
erythrine Group.. .1..call one a Bo aul and the 
other red phycoerythrine. either are fluorescent, and 
both are soluble in water. 1866-8 Waris Dict. Chem. 1V. 
$38 *Phycohzmatin, a red colouring matter, obtained by 

iitzing from Ryti; lea tinctoria. It isextracted from the 
fresh alga, 1 ent. Diet, *Phycologist. 1901 Nature 
14 Feb. 377/1 The great Swedish phycologist. sty ahs 
Suppl. *PAyeology. 3892 Nation (N. Y.} 10 Nov. 360/3 
Algology, another hybrid, is honored with a definition... while 
Phycology, the preferable word linguistically, is pa onty 
asasynonym. 1842 Branoe Dict. Sci, etc., *Phycomater, 
the gelatine in which the sporules of Algaceous plants first 
vegetate. 1858 MavNE xpos. Lex, Phycontater, term for 
a single cell resting on semi-tiquid substance, sessing the 


| power of producing other cells similar to itself in form and 


composition out of the organic substances in which it grows. 
1890 Cent. Diet., *Phycomycetous. 1900 Nature 27 Sept. 
5840/1 The phycomycetous Fungi, and the siphonaceous Algee 
~ the vegetative body of which does not consist of cells, 1885, 
Goovate Physfol, Bot. (1892) 295 Analogous pigments 
extracted by water from algze of colors other than red have 
received the following names,—*phycophzine (brownish), 
phycocyanine (bluish), phycoxanthine (yellowish-brown), 
1898 tr. Strasburger's Bot. 330 The cells of the Pheophycez 
. contain a hrown pigment, phycophzin. 1873 H.C. Sonay 
in Proc. Roy. Soc. XX1. 457 *Phycoxanthine, This name 
was first proposed by Kraus for a substance he obtained 
from Oscillatorie. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
2x6 The peculiar bluish. or brownish-green colour which the 
Nostocacez share with the Chroococcaceze, is caused by 
a mixture of true chlorophyll with phycoxanthine and 
phycocyanine. ¥ . : 

Phygogalactic (frgo,gilektik), a. and sd, [f 
Gr. gvyo- shunaing (¢eyev to flee, shun) + 
yadarr- milk: seeGaLactic.] a. aay. Preventing 
the seeretion of milk, and promoting the reabsorp- 
tion of milk already secreted. b. sd. A substance 
or drug having these qualities. 

In mod. Dicts. : 

+Phylacist. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. phylacésta 
(Plaut.), ad. Gr. pudaaiorys jailer, f. puAaky prison.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Phylacist, the keeper of a prison. 

+Phyla‘cter. Od. [a. Gr. pvdaxrnp guard: 
cf. F, phylactére: see next.) = PHYLACTERY. 

1599 Sanoys Europe Spec. (1632) 225 Their Phylacters.. 
serving as Locall memories of the Law. 1604 Drayton 


| Owé62z1 Then of his knowledge in the cabalist,..Then of 


-As in their Phylacters the Iewes did theirs. 


Philacters what their vertue be, 1647 Curvetano Char. 
Lond, Diurn, 44 Who place Religion in their Velam-eares; 
1661 Morcan 
Sph. Gentry 1. i, 27 Ensigned with a Mytre,..and the 
Sites [See Puyractery 4.] 3 4 

Hence + Phyla‘etered #7/. a., furnished with a 
phylactery ; in quot. fig. 

1738 Matt. Green Spleen 19 Who for the spirit hug the 
spleen, Phylacter‘d throughout all their mien, 

Phylacterian (filektie-riin). [f. L. phylac 
téré-unt: see next+-AN.] (See quot.) So Phy- 
lacteric (-e'rik), -ieal adys., of or pertaining to 
phylacteries; Phylacterize v. [ad. late Gr. 
gudaxrnpitar], ‘rans, to guard or protect with a 
phylactery. 

1616 T. Goowin Afoses & Aaron 1, x. (1625) 54 In the 
yeere of our Lord, 692. certaine Sorcerers were condemned 
for the like kind of Magick] hanging the beginning of Saint 
Tohns Gospell about their necks '] by the name of pvAaxryptot, 
that is, Phylacterians. 1698 L. Avoison Chr, Sacr, 128 (R.) 
In their private or phylacterical prayers, it [Amen] was 
omitted. @ 1641 Br. Mounracu Acts § Alon. vil. (1642) 406 
Eaurovs pudaxtnpigovery, tva tay Sacmorwy ovders ehaiytat, 
They phytacterize, or hlesse and defend themselves that no 
ill Spirit or Divelt annoy them. 7 

Phylactery (filzektéri). Forms: 4 fil-, phila- 
terie, 6 -eri, -ery,-ory, phylatorye, philacterie, 
6-7 philactery, 7- phylactery 6-7 -ie). Also ia’ 
med.L. forms philateria, -um, phil-, phylacte- 
rium. (ME. ad. L. fy/-, phylactorium (Vulg.); 
a. Gr. guAaxrfptoy n watchman’s post, 2 safeguard, 
an amulet, f. ¢udaerip a guard, f. stem pvdax- of 
guadocev to guard. Cf. OF. filatiere (12th c.), 
mod.F, piylactére.] 

1, A small leathern box containing four texts of 
Seripture, Deut. vi, 4-9, xi. 13-21, Ex. xiil. 1-10, 
11-16, written in Hebrew letters on vellum and, 
by a literal interpretation of the passages, worn by 


PHYLACTERY. 


Jews during morning prayer on all days except 


the sabbath, as a reminder of the obligation to | 


keep the law. Cf. Deut. xi, 18 ‘Ye shall bind 
them [my words] for a sign upon your hand, and 
they shall be for frontlets between your eyes.’ 
1380 Wyettr Seri, Sct. Wks, 11. 61 In stede of philateries 
nien maken gret volyms of newe lawes, 138a — A/att. xxiii 
5 Thei alargen her filateries guess that ben smale scrowis), 
1387 ‘Trevisa /égden (Rolls) 1V. 325 Pey bere scrowes in 
her forhedes and in hir lift armes and cleped pe scrowes 
philaterin; in pe scrowes were pe ten hestes. 1526 TinpAe 
Alatt, xxiil, 5 They sett abroade there philateris. 1548 
Ubatt, ete. Brasm, Par. Matz, xxiii. 5 They walke vp and 
douac bearyng about brode Philacteries. 1581 Manneck 
Bk. Notes 823 They ware in their foreheads scrowtes of 
parchment, wherein were written the tenne commaunde- 
ments ginen hy God to Moses, which they called Philaterias. 
1616 T. Goowin Afoses & Aaron 1. (1643) 4a There were.. 


Phylacteries for the head, or frontlets, reaching from one | 


ear to the other, and tied behind with a thong; and Phy- 
tacteries for the hand fastned upon the Ieft arme above the 
elbow on the inside, that it might be neer the heart. 18a 
Scort Kenilz, xxx, A broad girdle inscribed with characters 
like the phytacteries of the Hebrews. 1879 C. Gemmie 
Christ xv. 156 Pharisees, with broad phylacteries. 

b. fig. A reminder; a religions observance or 
profession of faith ; an ostentations or hypocritical 
display of piety or rectitude, a mark of Pharisaism; 
a burdensome traditional observance. Phrase: 
to make broad the phylaciery (from Matt. xxiii. 5), 
to vannt one’s righteousness. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. Introd. Addr, Parlt., { send him 
back again for a phylactery to stitch upon his arrogance. 
168a Sia I. Baowne Chr, Alor. 1. § 23 Trust not_to thy 
Remembrance in things which need Phylacteries. /éid. 11. 
$10 To thonghtful Observators the whote World is a Phy- 
lactery, and every thing we see an Item of the Wisdom .. of 
God. Happy are ghey a) «make their Phylacteries speak 
in their Lives. 1687 Dayoen Mind § P.1.399 And Fathers, 
Counsels, Church, and Church's head, Were on her reverend 
Phylacteries read. rend Lo, Cockavan Jrnd. Il. 189 Five 
statntes.., each of which tends in its way to disentangle us 
of the phylacteries of the fendal system. 1893 Moatey in 


| 


Daily News 3 Mar. 5/5 Mr. Russell..has worn his broadest ' 


phylacterics, used his most pharisaical language. 

0. Erroneously applied to the fringe or the blue 
ribbon, which the Israelites were commanded to 
wear as a remembrancer (Num. xv. 38, 39); hence 
extended to a fringe or border generally. 

1576 N. T. (Tomson) Afatt, xxiii. 5 note, Phytacteries.—It 
was a thread, or rihband of htewe silke in the fringe of a 


corner, the beholding whereof made them to remember the | 


Lawes and ordinances of God: and therefore was it called 
a phylacterie, as you would say,a keper. 1725 tr. Panci- 
rollus’ Rerusn Mem, 1. u. xiv. 97 The Flames had rambled 
to the Borders and the Phylacteries (as it were) of this 
Obelisk. 1878 B. Taytoa Dewhalion ui. iii, 112 She watks, 
And droops her toosed phylacterics in the dust. 

2. An amulet worn upon the person, as a preserva- 
tiveagainst disease, etc.; also/ig.a charm, safeguard. 

[1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), PAylacterinniy, 
a soit of Amatet, for the cura of Venomous Diseases.] 1809 
Matkin Gil Silas x. vil. (Ruldg.) 355 Very good books,..a 
never-failing phylactery against the blue devils [F. uxe 
ressource assurée contre fennui), 1850 LeitcH tr, C. O. 
Miikler's Anc. Art § 436 (ed. 2) 628 The fignre of Serapis 
was a customary phytacterion. 185 Hoox Ch. Died. (1871) 
§85 Phylactery..property denotes a preservative, such as 
ees cartied about to preserve them from evils, diseases, 
an 


dangers: for example, stones or pieces of metal engraved | 


under certain aspects of the planets. 1860 — Lives Adps. 
1. v. 223 The bishops..were required.,to put down pagan 
observances, auguries, phylacteries, and incantations. 
3. A vessel or case containing a holy relic. 
1398 Trevisa Bari, De P. R. xix. exxviii. (Add. MS. 
eee neeteriam is a titel vessel of glas oper of Cristal in 
whiche holy relikes ben ikepte. a0 n Archzologia 
IN. 14 One phylatorye siluer and gylte..contenyng w'yn 
abone of saynt Stephen. 1536 in Autig. Sarisb, (1771) 194 
One Philatory, tong, ornate with sitver,..standing on four 
feet,..and pou ining a tooth of St. Macarius. 1869 Free- 
MAN orn, Cong, ILI, App. 686 Harold is shown swearing 
between two chests or phylacteries. 


4. In medizval art, The inscribed scroll pro- | 


ceeding from a person's month or held by him, to 
indicate his words; fig. a record, aroll. Also, the 
label or infula of a mitre. 

185str. Ladarte's Arts Mid. Ages ii. 74 The legends painted 
upon the phytacteties in painted glass. 1863 WDEN 
Ctarke Shas. Char, xvii. 423 Here is the phylactery of 
his vices—wity, wary, cold, calculating, indirect, inithless, 

Hence Phyla‘cteried a., furnished with phy- 
lacteries ; also fg. 

31841 Tait's Mag. VII. 277 Without any phylactcried 
yoke Independence and Non-intrnsion oratory. 

ie. yla-ctic, Obs. rare. [ad, Gr. pudanrinds 
adj., having the quality of guarding, f. stem @uAax- 
(see pree.).} A preservative; a prophylactle. 

1706 Cany (?t?e) A Physician's Phytactic,A gainsta Lawyer's 
Venefic: or, An Answer toa Book, abusively Entitted, The 
Rights of the Christian Church, Asserted, 

P hy’ ‘ctocarp. Zoo/. [f. Gr. pudarris, vbl. 
adj. {, @uAdaaew to guard + xapnds fruit.) A ‘ frnit- 
case’; a receptacle in certain hydroids protecting 
the gonotheez. Hence Phylactoca:rpal a. 

1883 Attuan in Challenger Rep. VU. ut. ro The term 
Phylactocarp may be used asa .. generat expression for the 
Various forms under which the apparatus destined for the 
Been of the sonangia shows itselfin the phylactocarpal 

lumularida:, ~- The commonest and tongest known form of 
Phylactocarp is the corbula of Agiacphenia, 1888 Rottes- 
ton & Jackson Asin. Live 759. 


803 


Phylactole:matous, «. Zo0/. [f. mod.L. 
Phylactolemata ({. Gr. pudanro-, f. puddccay to 
guard + Aaizés throat + L. -d/a (pa. pple)) + -0vs.] 
Belonging to the /’ylactolemata, an order of 
Polyzoa, having the lophophore bilateral, and the 
mouth overhung by a small ciliated mobile lobe, 
the epistome. 

1877 Hoxrey Anat, (no. Anim, viii. 461 Between the 
bases of the arms there is a rounded or pentagonal disk with 
raised and ciliated edges, which occupies the place of the 
epistomn in the phytactolaematous Polyzoa. 

Phylarch (foi'lask). Also 7-8 pbit-. fad. L. 
Phylarthus, a, Gr. pudapxos chief of a tribe, f. 
podn tribe + -apxos, f. dpyeaw to rule. Cf. F. 
phylarque) 

1. The chief or ruler of a phyle or tribe in ancient 
Greece; henee, a tribal chief generally. 

1656 J. Hannixcton Occana (1658) 56 Moses chose able 
men.., and made them heads over the people; (Tribunes 
..or Phylarches, that is) Princes of the Tribes 1659 —- Law- 
giving Uti. (s700) 400 These Degrees were of two sorts: 
first, Phylarchs or Princes of Tribes; and secondly, Patri- 
archs, or Princes of Famitys. 17a8 Moncan Algiers 1. iii. 
3a One of the Numidian petty Princes, called by Greek 
Authors Philarchs, and hy the Arabs &c. Sheikhs, 1861 W. 
Muia Mahomet introd. 183 The Romans recognized as 
kings or {phylarchs of the Syrian Arabs the chiefs of the 
Bani Salih. 4 

2. In ancient Attica, An officer elected to com- 
mand the cavalry of each of the ten phyli. 

1830 tr. Aristoph., Birds 214 Diitrephes, with only wicker 
wings, was chosen Phylarch,—next, Hipparch. 1846 GaoTe 
Greece u. viii. I. 607 The tribe 
only military classification known to Athens, and the taxi- 
arch the only tribe officer for jntantry: as the phylarch was 
for cavalry, under the general-in-chief. s 

3. The title given to cerlain magistrates in the 
ideal commonwealths of Plato, More, ete.; in 
Harrington’s Oceana given to the magisterial body. 

1551 Rowinson tr. Wore's Utopia 1. iii. (899) 135 Euerye 
thyrty families or fermes chewse them yeatlye an offycer, 
marc ¢ in their olde tangtage is called the Syphograunte, 
ond hy a newer name the Phylarche [pAylarchw). 

« Haaatscton Oceana (3658) 76 All and every one of these 
Magistrates, together with the Justices of Peace: and the 

ry-men of the Hundreds, .. are the Prerogative Troop 
or Phytarch of the Trihe. 1849 Macautay é/ist. Eng. iin 
I. 407 During twenty years the chief employment of busy 
and ingenious men had been to frame constitutions .. Alt 
the nomenclature .. of the imaginary government was fully 
set forth,..Phylarchs, Tribes etc. ]. ; 

Hence Phyla‘rehie, -a‘rchical adjs., of or per- 
taining to aa ae or to tribal government; con- 
sisting in the rule of great families; Phy-larchy, 
the office of a phylareh, tribal government. 

1819 Slackw. Mag. V. 640 Feelings of decent reverence 
for the old *phylarchic aristocracies of England. 1861 W. 
Muin Ifahomet 1. Introd, 146 The nationat tradition and 
poetry of the Arahs,..with respect to genealogical and 

phylarchical events. 1748 Eaaacay tr. Burnet's St. Dead 
If. 56 The twelve Apostles and the twelve patriarchs joined 
together, or the ea larchies of the Jews. 1869 Pall Madd 
G.g July at A eekein phytarchy, in which the chief is 
the potitical and religious rufer of the nation. 

|| Phyle (fel-lz). Pl. -0, Ancient Gr. IHist. 
[a. Gr. @oAq tribe.) In ancient Greece, a clan or 
tribe, based on supposed kinship; in Attica, after 
the reforms of Clisthenes, a political, administra- 
tive, and military unit, the division of the people 
into ten phylz being mainly geographical; also 
the EL de furnished by an Attic tribe. 

1863 Blackw. Mag. Sept, 290 The Greek Eupatrid or the 
Roman Patrician, who had to court the votes of his Phyle 
or of his clients. 1868 Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom, Antiyz. 
(ed. 7) 389 The tribes or phyla: [of Attica] were divided 
.-each Into three phratria. “/did. 390 All foreigners ad- 
mitted to the citizenship were registered in a phyle. 

Phylembryo (failembric). Biol. [f. Puyt-us + 
Ensryo.] The ancestral embryo form of a race of 
animals or plants. Hence Phylembryo-nto @. 

1899 Pop. Sci. Monthly 464 The ancestral form of this 
group, the phytembryo, has been found in Paterina. whose 
adult represents the youngest stage, the beak of the shell, 
of other Brachiopods. 190a WeusteR Sufi. av. Phylo-y 
Phylembryonic. 

Phyletic (fsiletik), 2. Biol. [ad. Gr. guder- 


xés, f. pudérys a tribesman, f. pidy a tribe.) Of | 


or pertaining to a peylea or race ; racial. 

1881 Science Gossip No. 203. 249 Presenting a picture..of 
phyletic development (that is, the changes through which the 
species has passed in its development). va pt Ess. & 
Crit, 457 The growth of the species, onan etic growth. 1893 
tr. Weisnann's Germ-Plasin 1. i, 56 The entire phyletic 
transformation of a species does not hy any means alone 
depend on its intra-cellutar variation. 

Hence Phyle’tically adz., as regards the phylam, 
racially. © 

1893 tr, Weisnrann’s Germ-Plasm ii, 115 Salamanders. .are 
much younger phyletically, and much more highty organised. 

llarea, -erea, obs. erron, ff. PHILLYREA. 

Phyllary (filiri), Zot. [ad. mod.L. res 
larium, a. Gr. pvdddpiov, dim. of ptddor leaf.] 
Each of the small leaves or bracts constituting 
the involucre of a Composite flower. 

1857 Hexrary Sof. § 122 In the Compositae..the bracts 
form an involucre the parts of which are sometimes called 
phytlaries, 1862 Bentiey A/an. Sot. (3870) 182. 

+ Phyllet, obs. erron. form of FILLET. 


appears to have been the | 


1656 | 


PHYLLO-. 


xaa6 Lys. De Guil. Pilgr. 22339, | hana koyues, phyllettys, 
callys. 

Phyllidiobranchiate (fili:diobrenkiA), a. 
Zool, [f. next + L. dranchia: see BRANcIATE.] 
Belonging to or having the characters of the Puy'- 
lidiobranchia, a division of gastro molluscs, in 
which the ctenidia are replaced by lamella (the 
phyltidia) within the fold of the mantle. 

1883 Lanxester in Eacycl. Brit. XVI. pe Dorsal and 


ventral view of Mleurophyllidia lineata (Otto), one of the 
Phyttidiobranchiate Palliate Opisthohranchs. 

i Phyllidinm (fili-didm). Sio/, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. puAd-ov leaf + -rdiov dim. suffix.] One of the 
rudimentary ctenldia or /amed/z ef certain gastro- 
pod molluscs, called by E. R. Lankester capito- 
peal bodies. 

Phylliform (fi'liffim), a. rare. f[irreg. f. Gr. 
pvddov leaf+-KorM.] Leaf-shaped, leaf-like. 

1848 E. Fornats Naked-cyed Medusz 37 Four phylliform 
ovaries. 


Phyliirea, obs. erron. variant of PHILLYREA. 

| Phyllirhoe (fili:to7). Zoo/. [f. Gr. puddop- 
poos shedding leaves, f. puAA-ov leat + -poos, from 
fon flow.] A genus of degenerate gastropod mol- 
luscs, having no cerata nor ctenidium, and of thin 
translucent body, withont shell, gills, or foot, the 
general surface being respiratory in function; 
usually called from their appearance ocean-slugs. 

The species P, ducephalus is highly phosphorescent. 

1878 Bete tr. Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat, 339 These gills 
are atrophied in many Opisthohranchiata, when the whole 
of the integument takes on the respiratory function 
(Phyllirhoe). 

Hence Phyllirhoid (fi'liroid) @. and sé. Zool.; 
a. adj, akin to the genus PAy/iirhoé; having the 
characters of the family PAyMirhoide; b. sb, a 
molluse of this family, an ocean-slug. 

Phyllis: see PuILuis. 

Phyllite (firleit). [f. Gr. puadrov a leaf + -17e1,] 

L Afin, a. A species of magnesia-mica, oeeur- 
ring in small scales in argillaceous schist or slate, 
b. A rock consisting of an argillaceons schist or 
slate containing seales or flakes of mica. 

See A. R. Hunt Noles on Petrolog. Nomenct, in Geol. 
Mag. Jan. 1896, 31-35. 

a. 1828 THomson in Ane. NOY. Lyceuns Nat. fist. U1. 47 
Phytlite.. will prohably constitute a new species. 86a 


Dana Alan. Geol. vi. 77 The ottrelite has been called 


phyttite. 1894 — Alin. (ed. 6) 642. 

b. 1881 Aep. Geol. Expl. N. Zealand 128 A series of less 
altered rocks (phyllites) form the northern part of the Eyrie 
Mountains. 1886 Geikie Class-d&. Geol. 223 By increase 
of its mica-flakes a clay-slate passes into a phyllite. 18ga 
Teat in Proc. Somerset Archewol. Soc. 211 A schistose 
rock intermediate between a phyllite and a mica-schist. 

2. Geol. A genera) name for a fossil leaf. ? Obs. 

1843 Humane Dict. Geol. 4 Min. Phyllite, a petrified leaf. 

flence Phyllitic (filitik) @., consisting of or 
having the character of phyllite. 

1888 Nature 8 Nov, 31/1 Generally the slates are schistose, 
phyllitic, and chiastolitic. 

Phyllo- (filo-), repr. Gr. fvAdo-, combining 
form of @dAAoyv leaf, in varions scientific terms. 

Phyllochromogen (-krdwmddgzen) Chem. [see 
Curonocen], a constituent of chlorophyll, sup- 
posed by Liebermann to give rise, by oxidation or 
reduction, to the various colouring-matters of 
flowers. Phyllocyanio (-solje'nik) a. Chem. [see 
Cranic a], in phyllocyanie acid = next. Phyllo- 
cyanin (-soi‘inin) Chem. [see Cranin], a blue or 
bluish-green substance snpposed by Frémy to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll (see phy/loxanthin 
below). Phy locyst (-sist) Zoo/., a cyst or cavity 
in the hydrophylliam (see Hypno-) of certain 
Hydrozoa; hence Phyllocy-stio a., pertaining to 
or of the nature of a ae 9 Phyliogen 
(flodzen) [-cEN] = phyMophore. Phylogenetic 

-dgine'tik) @. [-GENETIC], pertaining to the pro- 

uction of leaves. Phyllogenous (filg'dzinos) a. 
[-cex 2+-0vs], growing upon leaves, |] Phyllo- 
ma‘nia Bot. [mod.L.: cf. Gr. ¢udAAopaveiy to run 
wildly to leaf], an abnormal development of leaves. 
Phyllomorphio (-mpufik) 2. [Gr. popgy form], 
leaf-shaped ; in quot., characterized by imitation 
of the forms of leaves; so Phyllomo'rphous ¢., 
leaf-shaped; Phy‘lomorphy, metamorphosis of 
other organs into leaves (= PHYLLODY). Phyllo- 
pheein (-ff'in) Chem. [Gr. paids dusky: ee -1x7] 
=PHEXOPHYLL, Phy‘lophore (-foe1) Bot. [Gr 
gvddopépos leaf-bearing], the growing-point or 
terminal bnd from which the leaves arise, esp. 10 
palms; so Phylophorous (-p'foras) 2., leaf- bear- 
ing; in Zoo/., bearing parts resembling leaves, 05 
the nose-leaf of certain bats. , Phyloporphyrin 
(-pefirin) Chem, [Gr. roppvpa purple dye], & 
black substance obtamed by decomposition of 
chlorophyll; its aqueous solution is urple d 
Soe. Lex., eiting Geissler and Méller). yllo- 
xanthln (filpksenpin) Chem. (a. F. sa ail 


PHYLLOBRANCHIA. 


(Frémy), f. Gr. fav6ds yellow], a yellow constituent 
of chlorophyll, also called XANTHOPHYLL. 

1899 Warts Dict, Chent. VIII. 452 The basie component 
{of chlorophyll], *phyllochromogen, is capable of assuming 
the most various eau under the influence of oxidising 
and reducing agents. 1881 /did. 1637 Chlorophyll .. When 
digested with hydrochloric acid .. splits ih into phylloaan- 
thin, a hrown substance,..and Frémy’s *phyllocyanic acid, 
an olive-green substance. 1861 Benttey Afan. Bot. 744 
M. Frémy..has ascertained that it [chlorophyll] is composed 
of two colouring principles,—one a yellow, which he has 
termed shylloxanthine; and the other a blue, which he 
has called “shylloryanine, 1885 Goonate Physiol. Bot. 
(1892) 291 Frémy's later researches have led him to regard 
the so-called phyllocyanin as really an acid (pAyllocyanic). 
1859 Huxtey Oceanic Hydrozoa'14 They always contain a 
diverticulum of the somatic cavity, or *phyllocyst. 1877 
— Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 139 Phyllocyst or cavity of hydro- 
phyllium with its process, 1890 Cent. Dict., *Phyllogen. 
1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1898 Nature 26 May 74/2 ‘Theories 
of *phyllogenetic development. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex, 
Phyllogents,..that which grows upon leaves..: ‘phyllo- 
genous. 1670 E. Tonce in Pdil. Trans, V. 2073 Whether 
the delay of Sap, staying Fruit and Blossoms, as is sup- 

sd, by tying, will cure the *Phyllo-mania, as Cross- 
Reeving? 1856 Gainpon my er (1875) 97 No plant can 
suffer from phyllomania and be fruitful at the same moment, 
1882 Academy 4 Feb. 76 It [Celtic art] was zoomorphic, hut 
not *phyllomorphic. 1849 Fraser's Mag, XXXIX. 669 
Classified under the head of the Walking Leaf, or *Phyllo- 
morphous insects. 1886 Cassels Encycl. Dict., *Phyllo- 
morphy, the same as PAyllody. 1858 Mave Expos. Lex. 
954/1 The dusky or brown colouring matter of the leaves of 
lants: *phyllophein. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phxophyll, the 
leaea colouring-matter of the Fucoidex; also called Phyi/o- 
phzin. 1848 Linotey /ntvod. Bot, (ed. 4) 1. 227 The growing 
paint, or *phyllophore fof Mirbel]. 1885 Goopate Physiol, 
Sot. (1892) 132 That portion of a palm-stem which lies above 
the lowest active leaves. .is of a conical shape..often much 
elongated, and carries all the new and forming leaves, It 
is known as the Phyllophore. 18a8 Wester, *Phyllo- 
phorous. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. pst/a The yellow 
colouring matter of theleafof'a plant: *phylloxanthin, 1861 
Berttey Man, Bot. 745 ‘The experiments of M. Frémy 
show, that the ycllow leaves of autumn contain no phyllo- 
cyanine, and hence that their colour is entirely due to the 
phylloxanthine, either in its original condition or in an 
altered state. i 

|| Phyllobranchia (flobre‘nkid). Zoo/, PI. 
-@. [mod.L., f. Gr. puaAdov leaf + Bpayxea gills.] 
Each of the leaf-like, foliaceous, or lamellar gills 
of certain crustaceans. Phylobra‘nchial a., of 
or pertaining to a phyllobranchia ; Phyllobra'n- 
chiate a., having phyllobranchiz. 

1878 Huxtey in Proc. Zool. Soc. 4 June 782 The structure 
«which obtains in Gedfa and Cadlianassa, which are truly 
Ph ecaochiate, 1880 — Crayfish v. 271 The prawn's 
gills are ..phyllobranchia ;..the central stem of the branchia 
.-hears only two rows of hroad flat lamellx. 1880 E. R. 
Lankester in ature XX1. 355/2 Crayfishes. .differ from 

rawns..in..heing ‘trichobranchiate’ in place of ‘phyllo 

ranchiate ’. 

Phylloclade (filokléd). Zot, [ad. mod.L. 
phylocladium (filoklé-didm) (also in Eng. use), 
f. Gr. pudAov leaf + *xAddos branch.] A branch 
of an enlarged or flattened form, resembling or 
Peounine the functions of a leaf, as in Butcher's 

room or the Cactacex. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phyllocladium,..a term pro- 
posed by Bischoff for the Phyt/odium, produced by a branch 
enlarged and flattened in the form ofa leaf, 1883 Athena nse 
3, Mar. 283/3 There is a curious Exocarpus with phyllo- 
cladia. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 301 This 
arrangement is found. .also in the phylloclades of Ruscus 
and Myrsiphyllum, 1897 Witus Flower, Pl. 1. 181 Seems 
. with long shoots transformed into flat green expansions, 
which act as leaves, whilst the true leaves are reduced to 
scales..are termed phylioclades. 

Hence Phyllocladioid «a. [-o1D], resembling 
a phylloclade (in qnot. misused as if = having 
phylloclades); Phylo‘cladous a. [-ous], having 
phylloclades. 

1883 Frnl, Linn. Soc, Bot. XX. 249 A phyllocladioid 
Exocarpus..an oblanceolate thick rigid paeilegec es 1895, 
Keexea & Ouver Nat. Hist. Plants 1. 334 The most 
striking forms of phyllocladous plants, 

Phyllode (flood), Alsoin L. form phyllordium, 
fa. F. Phyllode, ad. mod.L. phyllédium (fildo- 
didm), also in Eng, use, f. Gr. pudaddns leaf-like, 
f, pudAov leaf: see -oDE.] 

1. Bot. A petiole or leaf-stalk of an expanded 
and (usually) flattened form, resembling and havin 
the functions of a leaf, the true leaf-blade being 
absent or much reduced in size, as in many Acacias, 

1848 LinoLey Jutrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1.297 The curious trans- 
formation undergone hy the petiole when it becomes a phy!l- 

ode. 1862 Bentrey Jan, Bot. (1870) 175 To such a petiole 
the name of jpagliedine or phyllode es besa applied. 1885 
Goopare Physiol. Bot. (1892) 347 All the eight species of 
this genus [Sarracenia] have 
form slender pitchers or urns, 

2. Zool, = PETAL 2, 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim: Life 557 In the Cassie 
dulidae the ree ends of the amhulacra dilate into 
petala or phyllodes, forming a figure known as floscella. 

Hence Phyllo‘dial a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a ee PhylNodi‘neous, Phyllo’- 


ollowed phyllodia, which 


dinous a. [irreg.], bearing phyllodes; also = 
prec. ; Phylodinia‘tion, formation of phyllodes, 

1858 Mayne Z.xcfos. Lex., Phyliodialis, applied to the 
cup of an ascidiated leaf..when it is formed hy the pAydo- 
dium,or the petiole enlarged ia the form of a leaf, as in the 
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Saracetta A peee : *phyllodial. 1848 Linpiey Zutrod. 
Bot. (ed. 4) 1, 307 Among the *phyllodineous Acacias. 
1880 A. R. Wattace és/. Life 307 Australian affinities are 
shewn.. bya *phyllodinous Acacia. a@1850 R. Brown cited 
in Cassell for *Phyllodiniation. 

Phyllody (frlodi). Bot. [f. pree. + -y.] a. 
The condition in which cerlain organs, esp. parts 
of the flower, are metamorphosed into ordinary 
leaves. b. The condition in which the leaf-stalk 


is metamorphosed into a phyllode. 

1888 Henstow Orig. Floral Struct, xxx. 302 Phyllody of 
the Carpels and Ovules, 

Phylloid (filoid), a. and sd, [f. mod.L. 
phy lloidés, {. Gr. pbdA-ov leaf: see -o1D.] a. adj. 
Resembling a leaf; foliaceous. b. 5b. A part in 
lower plants, analogous to or resembling a leaf. 

1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Phylloides,..applied hy Mirbel 
to parts which have the form of leaves, that is, which are 
flattened and herbaceous, as the stem of the Cactus 
bhyilanthus: phylloid. sbid. sv. Phyllosoma, A crusta- 
ceous animal with phylloid or bladder-like sacs attached to 
the hinder part of the bed: 1875 Bexxert & Dyna Sachs’ 
Bot, 211 For the sake of finding an expression for these 
relationships in Alga..the leaf-llke appendages might be 
termed Phylloids, the root-like appendages Rhizoids. 

So Phylloi‘dal, Phylloi‘deous adjs, = prec. a. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Phylloideons, the same as Foliaceous. 
1888 Henstow Orig. Floral Struct. xxx. 302 The ovules 
then undergo phylloidal changes of different degrees. 

Phylome (filaum). So. [ad.mod.L. phyllima, 
f. Gr. pvAAwpa foliage, clothing of leaves, f. 
pvddoty to clothe with leaves, f. pvAAov leaf, 
(But -ome has here rather the mod. sense of ‘ for- 


| mation’ as in caulome, rhizome.) So in mod.F.] 


1. The general name for a leaf or any organ 
homologous with a leaf, or regarded as a modified 
leaf (as a sepal, petal, stamen, carpel, bract, etc.). 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot, 130 If now we accept 
Pethallone, Stem (Caulome), Leaf { dyllome and Hair 
(Trichome), in the senses indicated. 1880 Grav Siruet. Bot.6 
note, The German hotanists use..PAyllome in this sense. 

2. (See quot.) rare, 

1858 Mayne L£xfos. Lex, Phytioma, Herschel terms 


thus..the whole of the germs destined to produce the leaves | 


which come from the bud.. when it is developed : a phyllome. 

Ilence Phyllomic (filoumik) a., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phyllome. 

1886 Mature 6 May 17/2 Even on this explanation the 
true stamen is phyllomic. 

Phyllophagan (filgfagin). Zool. [f. mod.L, 
phyllophaga pl., a. Gr. type *puddAopaya, f. pUAAor 
leaf + -pdyos eating.] 
phaga,a name applied in different classifications 
to various gronps of animals which feed on leaves: 
viz. (a) a tribe of marsupials, including the pha- 
langers; (6) a group of edentates, comprising the 
sloths; (c) a group of lamellicorn beetles, includ- 
ing the chafers; (@) of hymenopterons insects, 
including the saw-flies. So Phyllo‘phagous a., 
leaf-eating ; belonging to the PAyllophaga, 

184a Branoe Diet. Sc.,etc., *Phyliophagans, Phyllophaga, 
the name of a trihe of Marsupials, includin the Phalan ers, 
Petaurists, and Koala; alse of a tribe of beetles, including 
those which live by suction of the tender parts of vegetables, 
as the leaves and succulent sprouts. 1858 Mayne E.cdos, 
Lex, s.v. 1868 Owen Anat. Vertedr. § 332 111. 451 The 
thick epithelium continued over the inner surface of that 
part in the Phyllophagous species. 

See (firldppd), sé.and a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Phyllopoda pl., f. Gr. puddo-v leaf + ous, 70d. 
foot.] a. sé, Amember of the Phyl/opoda, a group 
of entomostracons crustaceans, having lamellate or 
foliaceous swimming feet; a leaf-footed crustacean, 
b. adj. Belonging to the Phyllopoda; \eaf-footed. 

1863 Ramsav Phys. Geog. v. (1878) 63 Also a phyllopod 
crustacean, 1865 Athenwun: No, 1983. 571/2 The little 
modest ostracodsand phyllopods. 1878 Bett tr. Gegendaur's 
Comp. Anat. 239 The form of the Phytlopod foot. 

So Phylopodal (filgpédal), 
Phyllo‘podous ad/s. = prec. b; Phyllopodiform 
(filopg-difgrm) @., having the form of a phyllopod. 

1878 tr. Clans in Encycl, Brit, V1. 6so/a note, The 
maxdla of the Decapod larva is a sort of *P! yllopodal foot. 
1869 W.S. Dattas tr. #. Madler’s Facts fr. Darwin 84 A 
*Phyllopodiform Decapod. 1852 Dana Crust. L 14 These 
*Phyllopodous species seem..to he recent representatives 
of ancient forms, the Trilohites. 

Phyllopode (fi'léposd). Bot. (mod. £ Gr. 
pudro-y leaf + movs, wo8- foot.) ame for the 
dilated sheathing-base of the leaf in Lsoétes, analo- 
gous to a petiole in Phanerogams. 

aus Bennett & Dyea tr. Sacks' Bot. 420 The structure 
of the leaves of Isoétes varies according as the species grow 
submerged in water, in marshes, or on dry ground...In the 
third case..the basal portions of the dead leaves (phyllo- 
podes) form a firm black coat of mail round the stem, 


Phyllorhine (filérain), a. and sé. Zoo, [ad. 
mod.L. Phyllorhin-us, {. Gr. pvado-v leaf + pis, 
piv- nose.] a. aq. Of a hat: Having a nose. 
leaf, or leaf-like appendage to the nose; leaf- 
nosed; spec. belonging to the Phyllorhinine, a 
subfamily of the RAzzolophide or horseshoe-bats, 
b. sé. A leaf-nosed bat; spec. one of the Phyllo- 
rhinine. Also Phylorhinine a, and $d. . 

Phylloscopine (filg'skopain), a. Oruith. [f. 


A member of the Phyl/o- | 


Phyllo'podan, | 


PHYLLULA. 


mod.L, Prylloscop-us (£. Gr. pvado-v leaf + -oxonds 
viewing) +-1ne3.] Of or related to the genus 
Phylloscopus containing the chiffchaff and warblers. 
1890 Cent. Dict. cites H. Seenoits. 
Phyllosome (filésdum). Zool. [ad. mod.L, 
Phyllosima, f. Gr. puado-y leaf + o@pa body: see 
quot. 1838.] The larval form of certain macra- 
Tous Crustaceans (formerly supposed to be adult 
forms conslituting a separate group); a glass-crab. 
1835 Kiasy ffad. & Inst, Anim. 1. xv. 59 The most 
temarkable animals belonging to the order [Stomapods] are 
the Phyllosomes of Dr. Leach, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, 
Phyilosoma, name of a crustaceous animal with Piste or 
| bladder-like sacs attached to the hinder part of the body: 


a Pp) Hosome, 

hyllostome (Grlostoom). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 

Phyllostoma, £. Gr. piddo-v leaf + ordpa, oropar- 

mouth.] A bat of the genus PAy/ostomea or family 

Phyllostomatide, having a nose-leaf or other 

appendage of the snont. Also Phyllosto‘matid, 

. Phylo‘stomid. So Phylloato-matoid, Phyllo- 

ato‘matons, Phyllo‘stomine, Phyllo‘atomoid, 

Phyllo‘stomoua ad/s., belonging to or having the 
characters of the Phy/lostomatide. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phyllostomatus, Phyllostoimus, 
apphed by Goldfuss, Gray fete. Jtoa Family (PAyllostontata) 
of the Chetvoptera, having the nose or mouth encumbered 
with a simple leaf: phyllostomatous; phyllostomous. 1866 
Athenzum No. 2002. 339/1 Genera of phyllostomine or 
leaf-nosed bats. | ; 

|| Phyllotaxis (filoleksis). Bot. [mod.L., f, 
Gr.gvado-v leaf + rages arrangement.] The arrange- 

ment or order of leaves (or other lateral members, 
e.g. scales of a pine-cone, florets of a composite 
flower, etc.) npon an axis or stem; the geometrical 
principles of snch arrangement. Also Phy‘llotaxy. 

The principal kinds of phyllotaxis are (1) the cyelicad or 
vertictllate, in which a number of leaves (two or more) stand 
at the same level, forming a pair or whorl; and (2) the 
spiral or alternate, in which each leaf stands singly, their 
points of insertion forming a spiral (the genetic spiral) round 
| the stem in the latter case the phyllotaxis is expressed by 

a@ fraction denoting the angle (or portion of one ture of the 
| spiral) betweea two successive leaves; thus in a { phyllo- 
taxis there are 5 leaves in every 2 turns of the spiral. 

1857 Henrazy Zim. Bot, § 60 A particular study of those 
laws has been pursued, under the name of Phyllotaxy. 1863 
Daawin in Lyfe § Lett, (1889) III. 51 Do you rememher 
telling me that I ought to study Phyllotaxy ? 1875 Bennetr 
& Dyea Sachs’ Bot. 173 In a¥¢ phyllotaxis. .the 6th member 
stands over the 1st, the 7th over the and, and so on. 4 

Hence Phyllota‘ctio, Phylota‘ctical ad/s., 
belonging or relating to phyllotaxis. 

1857 Henrrey £ dem. Bot. § 140 [In the Flower] the leaves, 
arranged according to the general phyllotactic laws, are 
more or less changed in form and texture. 1888 Henstow 
Orig. Floral Struct, xxxii. 339 From phyllotactical reasons, 
it is clear that the origin and arrangements of the flora! 
members are entirely foliar. 

|| Phylloxera (filgksiera). Zeéonz. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. pvado-v leaf + gypés dry.] A genus of 
Aphidide ot plant-lice ; esp. the species ?. vasta- 
trix, also called vine-pest, which is very destruc- 
tive to the European grape-vine, infesting the roots 
and leaves, and cansing the death of the plant. 

The genus PAéyl/oxera was named in 1834 to include a 
plant-louse which was ohserved to dry up the leaves of the 
oak in Provence; in 1868 Planchon showed that the vino 
disease was caused by a new species, which was constantly 
found on the roots of affected vines, and which he named 
P. vastatrizx. (See Comptes Rendus 1868 11. 588.) 

* 1868 Gard. Chron. 31 Oct. 1138. 1869 Lbid. 30 Jan. 109 
M., Signoret .. considered that the insect belongs to the 
genus Phyloxera. 1880 Athenazust rx Sept. 340/3 All thé 
vineyards within reach flooded during winter, as a protec- 
tion against the ravages of the phylloxera. 1886 Edin. Rev. 
Oct. 367 In 1865 the first appearance of the phylloxera in 
France occurred in the plateau of Pujant, near Roque- 
maure, on the right hank of the Rhone. 1888 A. E. Suievey 
in Eneyel. Brit. XXIV. 239/1 The Phylloxera has spread 
to Corsica; it has appeared here and there amongst the 
vineyards of the Rhine and Switzerland. 

Sig. 1897 West. Gaz. 7 May 1/3 Spite of his rosy cheeks, 
‘la maladie des désabusés', that phylloxera of the ment 
vineyard, holds him in its deadly grip. 

b. altrib. and Comb., as phylloxera outbreak, 
visitation; phylloxera-mite, a minute acarid, 
Tyroglyphus phylloxere, which infests the phyl- 
loxera. 

1901 Westm, Gaz, 30 Jan. 8/1 The stocks.. being larger 
than they have been at anytime since the phyla visita- 
tion. rg0a bid. 7 Jan. 2/3 The failure of the vines, due to 
the phylloxera outbreak in the sixties. 

Hence Phylloxeral (-ie'ril), Phylloxerie (-c’rik) 
adjs., pertaining or relating to the phylloxera; 
Phylloxerated, Phyllo‘xerized /7/. adjs., in- 
fested with the phylloxera. oe 

1881 Nature 6 Oct. 552/1 Treatment of phylloxerised vines 
by the use of sulphide of carbon and sulpho-carbonate of 
potassium, 188a S#. ¥ames’ Gaz. 6 Apr. 4/2 Getting rid of 
the few phylloxerated spots which appeared there six years 
ago. 1886 Adin. Rev. Oct. 378 The inspector of the phyl- 
loxeric service’ Teports that unless energetic measures are 
taken the vine’ 's of Portugal will be ruined. 1902 Speaker 
20 Sept. 646/2 Thanks to the beneficent influence of the 
phyllaxeral crisis. 

I Phyllula (filuz13). Bot. Also phylluie. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. guAA-ov leaf + otAq scar.] The 

; Scar left on a branch by the fall of a leaf. 


PHYLO-. 


1858 Mayne ig Lex, Phyliula,,.term by Zuccarini 
for the cicatrix which, after its fall, each leaf leaves upon 
the bark at the place of its insertion: the phyllule, 1866 
in Treas, Bot. 

Phyllyrmwa, -rea, obs. erron. ff. PHILLYREA. 

Phylo-, before a vowel phyl-, combining form 
of Gr, @dAav, Pedy a tribe (see Puyte, Payust), 
used in mad. scientific terms, mostly of biology. 
FPhylocyele, the cycle or whole course of the 
development of a phylum; hence Phyloey:elie a. 
Phylogero’ntio [GrnonTIo] @., of or pertalning 
to the old age or stage of decay ofa race or type of 
organisms, Phylonepio:nio a. [Gr. vimos infant], 
of or pertaining to the neplonic stage of phylo- 
genesis, or that following the embryonic (ef. PityL- 
EMBRYONIC). Phylo‘pterous a. [Gr. rrepdv wing], 
of or pertaining to the Phyloptera, in some elassi- 
fications a superorder of insects, containing the 
Neuroptera, L’seudoneuroptera, Orthoptera, and 
Dermafptera, 

1893 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXVI. 109 It is pro- 
wed to nse .. “phylocycle or phylocyclon for ithe cycle] of 
the phylum. /6fd. 124 Possibility of the simultaneous origin 
of phylocycles discussed. /did, 90 The oldest stages of 
Btieent individuals of a species, and the corres 
*phylogerontic types of different groups arising from the 
same common ancestor, resemble each other. 1902 WrasTER 
RY fe s.v. PAylo-, *Phylonepionic. 

ylo-genal, a. rare. [irreg. f. PavLoorny + 
-AL.] = PHYLOGENETIC. 

1890 Nature 6 Feb. pr6/a He has. .confounded ontogenal 
steps of growth with phylogenal phases of plan. 

Phylogenesis (failo;dgenésis). Brod. ee 
f. PiryLo- + -GENESIS.] The genesis or evolution 
of the tribe or race; the evolution of any organ or 
feature in the race; = PHYLOGENY 1. 

1895 tr. Schutidt's Dese. §& Darw. 217 The families within 
which we have as yet been able to compare Ontogenesis 


with Phylogenesis, constantly approximate in their origin. | 


1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man i. i. 7 Phylogenesis is the 
mechanical cause of Ontogenesis: The Evolution of the 
Tribe..effects all the.. Evolution of the Germ or Embryo. 
1881 5. V. Crevancea in Amer, Nat. July 513 Certain 
aspects in the phylogenesis of the spinal cord. 


Phylogenetic (fai:lodginetik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -GENETIC.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of phylogenesis or phylogeny; relating to the 
race history of an organism or organisms, 


of phylogenetic conclusions, deduced from the facts of 
Scary alone. 2885 W. A. Heroman (tite) A Phylo- 
genetic Classification of Animals (for the Use of Students), 
1897 19% Cent. May 793 From these ontogenetic details to 
see what deductions may be drawn in regard to the phylo- 
Genetic origin of Languages. 

So Phy:logene-tical a. rare. Hence Phy-lo- 
genartically adv., with reference to phylogenesis ; 
in or as regards the evolution of the race. 

1872 Exsaerc in Alicrose. Frul. July 185 A chain of gra- 
dations ., through which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically, and do pass ontogenetically. 1878 Beit 
tr. Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat, 413 The earliest characters of 
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3. A pedigree or genealogical table showing the 
racial evolution of a type of organisms. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life p. xxv, ' Phylogenies’, or 
hypothetical he patig pedigrees, reaching far out of 
modern periods, are likely to remain in the very highest 
degree arhitrary and problematical. 1888 Dawson Geol. 
fist. Plants 269 It is easy to construct a theoretical phy- 
logeny of the derivation of the willows from a supposed 
ancestral source, 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 27 Oct. ae. The 
EE genie given by the different authors are usually re- 
garded by students as subjects for all sorts of changes and 
revisions, 

Phylological (foilolgdzikal), a. nonce-wd. {[. 
PaYLo- + -LoGicaL: after philological.] Of or 
pertaining to the history of the evolulion of races. 

1891 G. J. Romanes in Monist Oct. 67 For, archaic though 
they be in a philological sense, in a phylological sense they 
are things of yesterday. 

| Phylum (foildm). Bro/. Pl. -la. [mod.L., 


a, Gr. $vAov race, stock.) <A tribe or race of 


| organisms, related by descent from a common 
. ancestral form; a series of animals or plants geneli- 


the embryonic head, or of its equivalent in all Vertebrata, | 


point to its being phylogenetically, the most ancient portion 
ofthe body. 1879 tr. He : ED 

observe the fzets of Ontogeny and then attach rheir phylo- 
ad Significance to them, 1888 Pop, Sei. Monthly 

XXII. 479 The morphological and phylogenetical study 
of the higher plants. 

Phylogenic (failodgesik), a. [f. as next + 
“Ic.] Ot or pertaining to phylogeny; phylo- 
Benelic. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anin., xii. 669 nole, A great 
Yariety of surprising phylogenic speculations, 1878 Foster 
Pays. We Ve 556 This ,. has a morphological or phylogenic, 
as well as a physiological or teleological, significance. 

Phylogenist (failgdginist). [f. next +-1s7.] 
One versed or skilled in phylogeny. 

1881 Gardeners’ Chron. 17 Sept. 364/3 Phylogenists have 
Sgreed on afew main points, 18853 Atheneum 18 Apr. 
§07/1 The principle of archaic forms.,started by the father 
of phylogenists, 

Phylogeny (foilpdzii). Bro’, (ad. mod.Ger. 
Plylogenie (Haeckel 1866), f. Gr. poaov race, 
phylum + -yevea birth, origin.] 

1. The genesis and evolution of the phylum, tribe, 
or species; ancestral or racial evolution of an animal 
or plant lype (as distinguished from onfogenesis, 
the evolution of the Individual). 

rs Daawin Orig, Spec. (ed. 5) xiv, Professor Hickel in 
his Generelle Morphologie. .has recently brought his great 

nowledge and abilities to bear on what be calls Phylogeny, 
or the lines of descent of all organic beings. 1872 [see 
Oxtocesy]. 1878 Bett tr. Geeendaur's Comp. Anat. 451 

The phylogeny..of a few of the cephalic bones is as yet 
TGS 1903 C. W. Saresay in Acie 13 June 594/x 

on Baer's law may be stated thus: "Ontogeoy is the re- 
capitulation of phylogeny’, 

. The history or science of evolution or genea- 
logical development in the phylnm, tribe, or 
Species; the race history of an animal or vegetable 
type; tribal history. 

5 Dawson Dazen of Life viii. 218 Science fails to inform 
8, but conjectural ‘phylogeny ' steps in. 1897 Hux.ev 
ae. ie late par A Ses uennch o bee 
; on termed phylogeny. 1 RUMNOND Ascent g 

rem 77 Phyideeny--the heat of the race. 


acckel’s Evol. Man I. vii. 150 First, | 


| 4oo0l, 83 The lim 


| 


| PHYMA + «In 1, 
1877 Huxcev Anal. dv. Anint. Introd. 41 The validity | 


eally related; a primary division or subkingdom 
of animals or plants supposed to be so related, 
1876 tr. Hacckel’'s Hist. 


relationship and descent from a common primary form there 
can no doubt, or whose relationship, at least, is most 
robable from anatomical reasons, as well as from reasons 
ounded on bistorical development. 1878 Bext tr. Gegea- 
dbaur's Comp. Anat. p. xvii, 1 have arranged the chief phyla 
first ofall in the form of a genealogical tree, 1888 Rotteston 
Jackson Anim, Life 578 The classes.. collectively termed 
Vermes do not constitute a phylum..comparable..to the 
phyla Mollusca or Echinodermata, 

i Phyma (foi'ma). Perk. Pl.-ata. [L. phjma 
(Cels.), a. Gr. ipa, pipar- swelling, tumour.] 
An inflamed swelling, of various kinds; an external 
tubercle ; in nosological systems variously applied 
to orders or genera of diseases. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phyma,a Swelling : 
There are Five sorts, 1739 Huxnas in Pail. Trans. XL. 
668 An exceeding painful Phyma near the Verge of the 
Anus, 1799 Hooves Aled. Dict., PAyma, tubercles in any 
part of the body. 1858 in Mayne Z.rfos. Lex. 1893 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Hence Phyma‘tio a., of or pertaining to phyma; 
Phy'matoid a., resembling phyma. 

Phy'matin. Chem. [f. Gr. gipa, pipar-, 
Cf. F. phymatine.] An organic 
substance obtained from tubercle. 


1847-9 Toop Cyel. Anat. 1V. 107/1 Phymatin is described 
as a peculiar extractive matter. 


Phymosis, erron. form of Pumfosis, 

+Ph . Obs. rare. [var. of SpHinx: cf. 
Beeotian ig phix.) = SpHINx. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 9/1 Pallas [is drawn] with 


reation IV, xvi. 42 By tride, or 


ading | PAylam, we understand all those organisms of whose blood- 


an Helmet..and..on her Helmet a Phynx or Cock. did. 


2o1/2 The Phynx, or Sphynga, or Sphynx..are..in the 
shape of Women. E : , 

|| Phyogemmarium (foi:o,dzeméoridm). Zoo/, 
Pl. -ia. = [mod.L., f. Gr. pu-ew to prodnce + L. 
gemmérins adj. f. gentmaabud.] Asmall repro- 
dnetive bud, in certain Hydrozoa. 

186r J. R. Greene Man. Anim, Kingd., Calent. 105 
Numerous small gonoblastidia, which resemble polypites, 
and are termed 'phyogemmaria’. 1870 Nicno.son Afan. 
is traversed by... canals, which..com- 
municate with the cavities of the phyogemmaria, 

|| Physa (foi'st). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. pica 
bellows.] small freshwater gastropod. 

1842 Baanoe Dict. Sci, etc., Physa, a genus of freshwater 


snails} so called from the thinness and inflated appearance — 


of the shell, eae Elem, Geol, xx, Freshwater strata 
filled... with Valvata, Paludina, Planorbis, Limnzus, 
Physa, and Cyclas, rg0z Cornisn Maturalist Thames 16 
Tiny physas and succineas, no larger than shot. 


Physagogue (foi'sigog), a. (sb.) Med. [f.Gr. | 


pica flatulence + d-ywyés drawing forth.] Expelliag 
flatns, b. sd. A medicine having this effect. 

ip in Mayne Exgos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Mage (feise"lia), Zoo/. “[mod.L,, f. Gr. 
piaadéos inflated with wind, gvaaAAis bladder, 
bubble.) A genns of oceanic hydrozoa; the 
Portuguese man-of-war; see MAN-oF-wak 4. Hence 
Physa‘lian a., belongiag to this genns; also sé, 
a species of Physalia. 

18g Branve Dict. Sci. ete, Physalis, or Physalia, the 
name of a hydrostatic Acalephan, commonly called the 
Portuguese man-of-war. 1855 H. Srexcer Princ. Psychol. 
(1872) I. v. iii, 522 Oceanic Hydrozoa which .. bave long 
pee tentacles, such as Physalia. 186: Hartwic Sea & 
Vond. xv, The PhAysalia caravella or Portuguese man- 
of-war, is the mariner's admiration. Ona large float-bladder 


.-fises a vertical comb letc}. 

Physalin (foisilin). Chew. [f. mod.L. PAy- 
salis (ad. Gr. piaaAAts bladder) +-1N1.] A yellow 
bitter amorphous substance (C,,H,O,), the active 
principle of the winter cherry, /Aysalis Alkekengt. 

1863 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-6h. Med, 457 All parts of the plant 
(Physalis Alkekenei] possess a strong bitter taste which is 
probably due to a crystalline principle, named physaline. 
1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 634. 

Physaliphore (faiszelifors), Biol, [ad. Ger. 
Physaliphor (Virchow), f. Gr. pucaddis a bladder 
+ -pépos bearing: see -rore.] A cell containing 
vesicles ( physatides) which produce daughter-eells. 


PHYSIANTHROPY. 


1876 Baistows The. 4 Pract. Med. (1878) 73 They not 
unfrequently become vacuolated, or hollowed out here and 
there into globular cavities, which are termed by Virchow 
‘physaliphores’, and are regarded by him as reproductive 
cavilies, 3 a > 

Physalite (ficsilsit), Aviz. [ad. Ger. physa- 
ith (Wemer 1817), shortened from pyrophysalith 
Pyropiysaiite.] A variety of topaz: see quols. 

1819 W. Pris Afi. (ed. 2) 69 Pyrophysalite, physalite. 
1821 R. Jameson Afan, Alin. 190 Physalite, or Pyro- 
physalite... Colours greenish-white and mountain-green. 
1868 Dana Alin, (ed. 5) 377 Physalite or pyropiivadiite isa 
coarse nearly opaque variety [of topaz] in yellowish-white 
large crystals fram Finbo; it intumesces when heated, and 
hence its name. 

+ Phy-sbu:ttooke. [f. Fise, Fizz + Burrock : 
ef, F17z410.] A contemptuous lerm for a coxcomb. 

1570 Levins AfantJ. 159/6 Physbuttocke, frossudus. 

Physcony (fiskoni). Path. [ad. mod.L. phy- 
Sconia, f. Gr. puanxaw pot-belly, f. puaxn sausage, f. 
gicay to blow up. Cf. F. physconte.] A tumour 
or swelling of the abdomen; parabysma. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 11. 5 Those vast forma- 
tions of pus which are sometimes found in parabysmic 
tumours or physconies. /47d. 1V. 53 A. physcony of the 
abdomen, accompanied with Sal feelings. 

Ilence Physco'nio a, (Mayne A.xfos. Lex. 1858). 

Physem (foisem). Phonetics. [ad. Gr. pianpa 
the action or produet of blowing, f. ¢uaav lo blow.] 
A name applied by A. J. Ellis to elements of 
speech produced by ‘the bellows-action of the 
Iungs’; comprehending the ordinary asplrate (4) 
in ils varieties, and the ‘wheeze’, Arabic ia 


‘arising from suddenly forcing breath through 
the cartilaginous glottis’. 

1887 A. J. Evtis in Anecyel. Brit, XX. 3832/2. sbid. 
386/2 [In Palaotype] (h) aes no letter, nnd, at most, some 
sign precedes, lis} used for the unanalysed physem. 

hysemarian (foisrméerian), ¢. and 14. Zool. 
[f. mod. L. PApsentdrta pl., {. Gr. puanua bubble.] 
a. adj. Belonging to lhe hysemarta, a name 
applied by Haeckel to a group of Metazoa; now 
abandoned. b. sé. One of the Physemarta. 

1877 Huxiey Anat. Inv, Aniue. xii. 678 The spheroidal, 
free-swimming monad aggregates..are in many respects 
comparable to Physemarian or Poriferan embryos, /did. 
68: ‘That common form, when the special characters. .are 
eliminated .. would he exceedingly similarto a Physemarian. 

Physeter (faisftaz). [a. L. pAyré/er a cachalot 
(Plin.), a. Gr. pionrhp a blower, a whale, f. ¢iaav 
to blow.] 

+1. A large blowing whale. Ods. 

rsx Syivester Du Bartasi. v. tog When on the surges 
1 perceive from far Th’ Ork, Whirlpoole, Whale, or puffing 
Physeter. 1706 Putipirs, PAyseter, the Whirl-pool, puffing 
or spouting Whale. 1786 PAétl. Trans. LX XVI. 444 These 
bones belonged to physcteres or respiring fishes, 

2. Zool. The generic name of the cachalots or 
larger sperm-whales. 

1753 Cuampess Cycl. Supp. 8. v., The physeter with the 
upper jaw longer than the under one..The head of this fish 
is so large, that it is half as long as the body, and thicker 
than the thickest part of it. 1806 Home in PArl. Trans. 
XCVIL. 100 The oil of the pbyseter, which eye alin into 
spermaceti. 1833 Sir C. Bett //amd (1834) 298 The Physeter 
or cachelot whale. .is remarkable for baving teeth. 

3. A filler acting by air-pressure. 

1842 Faancts Dict. Arts, ete, PAyseter, a filtering machine, 
consisting of a tub, with an air-tight perforated stage half- 
way up. The feculent liquid to be filtered is put above the 
stage, and a syringe, by withdrawing the air from below 
the stage, occasions the clear part of the liquid to pass 
through, owing to the pressure of the atmosphere above it. 

Hence Physe‘terine, Phyee'terotd ad/s., of or 
pertaining to the sperm-whales; sds. A member 
of this group. 

1883 Encycl, Brit. XV. a9a/a Almost allthe other members 
of the suborder range themselves under the two principal 
heads of Ziphioids (ur Physeteroids) and Delphinoids, 

Physetoleic (faisftol7ik), a. Chem. [f. Pay- 
BET-ER 2 + Oxric.] In physetoleic acid, an un- 
saturated fatty acid (C,gH,0,), obtained by sapo- 
nification of spermaceti; isomeric, if not identical, 
wilh hypogzic acid. 

1857 Mutter Elem. Chem, IT. 419 Physetoleic acid was 
obtained from the oil of the ordinary sperm whale (PAyseter 
macrocephalas), 1866 Warts Dict. Chent. 1V. 635 Physe- 
toleic acid crystallises in stellate groups of colourless needles. 

Phys-harmonica (fois-, fissharmp-nika). [f. 
Gr. uaa bellows + Haronica.] A primitive form 
of harmgniam, in which metal springs are set in 
vibration by a current of air; invented by Hackel 
of Vienna in 1818, and originally made to be 
atlached to a piano. b..A kind of reed-stop on 
the organ, imitating the tone of this. ‘ 

1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 4756/3, Physharmonica, a 
musical instrument, in which the immediate sonorous bodies 
are springs of steel or of brass, thrown into vibration by 
a current of air impelled against them, 1852 Seipet Organ 
tor Phys-harmonica is a newly-invented reed-register, with 
a soft, agreeable tone. 188: Baoannouse Ans. Aconsties 
176 Musical tones of this description are those of..phys- 
harmonica (harmonium, concertina, accordion) [ete.} 

Physianthropy. [f. Gr. puoi nalure + -av- 
Oparnia, f. dvOparm-os man.] (See quots.) 

etd WeaSrer, Physianthropy, the philosophy of human 


PHYSIATRIC. 


life, or the doctrine of the constitution and diseases of man, 
and the remedies. 188g Mas. C. L. Wattace (#é¢ée) Physi- 
anthropy, or the Home Cure and Eradication of Disease. 

Physiatric (fizijetrik). [a Ger. phystatrik, 
f. Gr. puots uature + Iatric.}] The doctrine or 
system of nature-cure (Ger. nafurheitkunde) ; the 
application of natural agencies in medicine. Also 
Physia‘trics. Hence Physia‘tricala. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex. 9536/1 Physiatrics..Physiatrical. 
igor Binz Mad. Afeth. Healing 5, 1 now come to speak of 
physiatric (Science of nature cure). 

Physic (fizik), sd. Forms: a. 3-4 fisyke, 4 
fisyk, fizike, 4-5 fisik(e, fysik, fysyk(e, 5 
fisykke, fesike, 5-6 fesyk. 8. 4 phisek, phe- 


sike, 4-6 phisik(e, -yk(e, 4-7 phisique, 5 


phisikke, phesyk, 5-6 phisyque, physyk(e, 
5-9 phisick(e, -ik(e, 6 -ycke, 6-7 physike, 6-8 
-iok(e, 7 -iq(ue, 7- physic. [ME. fsthke, a. OF, 


Jfisique (t2the.), ad. L. physica, a. Gr. pare | 


(émorjyn) the knowledge of nature: see Puysic a.] 
1. Natural science, the knowledge of the pheno- 


menal world; = Puysics 1. Now rare. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 186 And eke alle the seven ars. The 
first so was grammarie.. Rettorike,and ek fisike, 1390 GowER 
Conf. L11. 89 Phisique..Thurgh which the philosophre hath 
founde To techen sondri knowlechinges Upon the bodiliche 
thinges, Of man, of beste, of herbe, of ston. 1477 Noaton 
Ord. Aich, v. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. (v6§2) 57 But it 
is not soin the Phisick of Mines. 1586 T. B. La Primand. 
Fr, Acad, 1. (1594) 72 Physike, which is the studie of 
naturall things: metaphysike, which is of supernaturall 
things. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. 1 Cor. ii, True 
Physick is the Knowledge of the knowable Works of God, 
and God in them. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1v.645 Physic of Meta- 

hysic begs defence, And Metaphysic calls for aid on 

Sense! 1883 A. Barratt Phys. Aletempiric 171 This is 
the only form in which the question of mind and matter has 
any meaning to Physic, for Physic knows nothing of either 
mind or matter except as ohjects and physical phenomena. 

2. The knewledge of the human body; e¢sf. the 
theory of diseases and their treatment; medical 
science, medicine. arch. 

(irazg W. Marmuss, De Gestis Regunt Augl. u. Prot, 
Physicam qua medetur corporis valetudini.) ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Proi, 411 Wip vs ther was a Doctour of Phisik, In al this 
world ne was ther noon hym lik To speke of phisik and of 
Surgerye. 1390 Gower Conf. ILI. 23 For in Phisique this 
I finde, Usage is the seconde kinde. 1509 Hawes /’ast. 
Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 62 Of phisike it is the properte To 
ayde the body in every sekenes. 1542 Act 32 ffen. Vill, 
c. 40 The science of phisicke dothe comprehend, include, 
and conteyne, the knowledge of surgery as a speciall membre 
and parte of the same. 1662-3 Pervs Diary 27 Feb., To 
Chyrurgeon’s Hall..where..we had a fine dinner and good 
learned company, many Doctors of eee 1758 Brack: 
stone Study of Law 1. in Comin. (1765) 1. 14 The gentle- 
man of the faculty of physic. 1808 Jed. Frad, XIX. 468 
To admit ‘certificates from schools of physic may prevent 
the possihility of ascertaining a regular education *. 

3. The art or practice of healing; the healing 
art; the medical profession. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3162 Sub pe monekes abit on him 
he let do, And nom wib him spicerie pat to fisyke drou. 1340 
Ayend, 54 Hit iualp otte pet ie ilke pet be fisike leueb he 
fizike sterfp. 1481 Caxton A/yrr.t. xii. 38 Phisyke..is a 
mestier or a crafte thnt entendeth to the helthe of mannes 
hody. 1§23 det 14 § 15 flen. VI7l, c. 5 § 3 Suffred to 
excercyse or practyse in Physyk. 1j00 S. L. tr. Fryke's 


Voy. E. {nd. 4 Any service suitable to my profession, which | 


was Physick, 1813 J. Tnomson Lect. /jlamt, Introd., The 
practice of Medicine has long heen divided into two depart- 
ments, Physic and Surgery. 1871 Ste T. Watson Princ. § 
Pract. Physic Introd. Lect., This art of Physic. .needs to be 
begun under the protecting eye. .of a master in the craft. 


b. The medical faculty personified ; pa cane 

1362 Lancu. P. Pe A, vu. 256, 1 dar legge ¢ myn 
Eres, Pat Fisyk schal his Forred hod for his foode sulle. 
1576 GascotGne S¥eele Gd. 984 That Phisicke thriue not 
ouer fast by murder. 1672 Sia T. Browne Let. Friend § 20 
Amply satisfied that his Disease should dye with himself, 
nor revive in a Posterity to puzzle Physick. 1764 Gray 
The Candidate 5 ‘ Lord, sister’, says Bhysic to Law, ‘1 
declare [etc.] . 

+c. Medical treatment or regimen. Ods. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Kut’s Ter Ffarewel Phisik; go ber 
the man to chirche. 1471 J. Pastox in P. Lett. IIL. 7 My 
Teche crafte and fesyk..hathe cost me sythe Estern Day 
more then vi. 1§03 Act 1g Hen. V1, c. 36 § 1 The same 
Sir William, .Jay both at Surgery and jaeeya leas the space 
of ii yeres and more. 1568 Biste (Bishops') Zcc/us. xviii. 18 
Goe to phisicke or euer thon be sicke. @ 1674 CLARENOON 
Hist. Reb. 1x. § 83 The Lord Goring being not then well, 
but engaged in a course of Physick. 1700 Priozaux Lef?, 
(Camden) 194 An end will soon he made beyond y* remedy 
of physic and repentance. 

4, =Meprcine sd.1 2, (Now chiefly codlog.) 

1591 Harincton Ori, Fur. Pref., Tasso..likeneth Poetrie 
to the Phisicke that men giue vnto little children when they 
are sick. 1605 Suaks. Jfacd. y. iii, 47 Throw Physicke 
to the Dogs, Ile none of it. 1696 Tare & Brapy 2s. 
civ. 14 Herbs, for Man's use, of various Pow'r, That either 
Food or Physick yield. 1730 Westev Wé&s. (1830) I. 11 A 
little money, food or physic. 186a Mrs. H. Woop Jfrs, 
flatlib. vw. vi, And, Janey, you'll take the physic, like a 
precious lamh: and heaps of nice things you shall have after 
it, to drive the taste out. 187a Geo. Fettor Alida lem. x, As 
had as the wrong physic, —nasty to take, and sure to disagree. 

b. spec. A cathartic or purge. 

1617 App. Assot Descr. World (1634).303 The people..doe 
vse it [Tobacco] as Physicke to purge themselues of humours. 
1624 Doxxe Sev. xvii. (1640) 170 Affliction is Wy, Physick ; 
that purges, that cleanses me, 1831 Vouatr //orse 
The spring grass is the best physic that can possibly 


©” 


806 


administered to the horse. It carries off every humour 
which may be lurking about the animal. ; 
+6. J& Wholesome or curative regimen or habit. 
1386 Cuaucer Vun's Pr. 7.18 Atempree diett was al 
hir phisik. 14.. in Q. Lis, Acad, etc, 49 Erly to ryse is 
fysyke fyne, 1591 Gaeene Farew, to Follie Wks. (Grosart) 
TX. 239 Dinner being done, counting it Phisicke to sit 
n while, the old Countesse [etc.]. 1699 Drypen Yo 7. 
Driden 116 Who, nature to repair, Draws physic from the 
fields in draughts of vital air. =a 

+b. Mental, moral, or spiritual remedy. Oés. 
1390 Gower Conf, LIL. 349 The wofull peine of loves 
maladie, Ayein the which mai_no phisique availe. ¢ 1440 
Generydes 6876 If 1 here kyssid, | think, so god me snve, 
It were the best fisykke that I cowde haue. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. vii. (1634) 360 To crave the Phisicke of 

ace thatis in Christ. 1656 Burton's Diary 16 Dec. (1828) 
. 150 He is a madman. It is good physic to whip him, 
21703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. v. 4 Sorrow for sin is 
physick on earth, but it is food in hell, 


6. atiris. and Comb., as t physic-craft, +-god, 
+ -rack, + -word ; ph yystc-taking adj.; physic-ball, 
medicine in the form of a ball or bolus for ad- 
ministration to a horse, dog, etc.; tphysic-bill, 
a medical prescription; also a medical advertisc- 
ment; physic-box, a medicine-chest; + physic- 
finger = Paysician finger; + physic-school, a 
medical school. Also Paysic GARDEN. (In some 
of these, Zhysic may have originally been the adj. : 
sec Puysic a, 2 for similar uses.) 

31831 Youatt Horse xxiii, 398 The most effectual and safest 
“physic ball. 1845 — Dog vi 118 A physic-ball was given 
him in the evening, and on the following morning. 1614 T. 
Apams Drvell's Banke? 19 It is..a *physick-bill of hell, that 
they must not wash till they have drunk. 1711 SuaFTEss. 
Charac., Afise. v. iit. (1737) TLL. #40 To. .be scrupulous in 
our choice, and (as the current physick-hills admonish us) 
beware of counterfeits. «1661 Hotypay Fuvenad ii. 23 No 
bahes they leave behind, Big Lyde's *physick-box can this 
ne’re gain. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters I. 217 The in- 
corporated bands of the “physic-craft that call themselves the 
college of physicians. 1621-MotLe Camerar, Liv. Libr. vy. 
ii. 321 The Ring-finger or "Physicke-finger. 1613 Puacnas 
Pik rimage (1614) 93 Hee was their sculapius or * Physicke- 
god. 1706 Baynago in Sir J. ae Hot & Cold Bath, 
1. 280 Brought to the *Physick-Rack, viz. Bleedings,.. Diet- 
drinks, Oyntments, 1677-8 in Willis & Clark Camdridge 
(1886) LIT. 24 The *Physick schooles. 1767 Goocu Yreat. 
Wounds 1. 371 A man, who was executed, and dissected in 
the physic-schools. 1823 J. Bapcock Dow. Amuse. 16 
‘The valetudinary, consumptive, and *physic-taking .. fal 
victims of the ship's motion, 1843 Meaty in Nozconf 111. 
637 That definition which makes man ‘a physic-taking 
animal’, @1658 Cievetano Gen. Poems, &c. oe 16s 
“ExAeirea@as is a *Physick-word, and signifies the Labour 
of a Disease. : 

Hence (stonce-wds.) + Phy‘siolike adv., medi- 
cinally ; +Phy-sicship, humorous title of a medical 
authority; + Phy‘sicster, contemptuous term for 
a medicinal practitioner. 

1581 Muncaster Positions xi. (1887) 60 Musick ..was vsed 
in the olde time Physicklike, to stay mourning and greife. 
1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. xvii. 137 The 
description. .onght to be razed by their Physickships out of 
their Pharmacentic Records. /é¢d. xvii. 128 If any young 
Physickster has an itch to experiment. 


Physic (fizik),@. Nowvare. [a. ¥. physique, 
ad. L. physte-us, a. Gr. pvotds natural, f. pvors 
nature, f. pve to produce.] 

1. Physical, natural, 


1563 Hvit Art Garden. (1593) 23 A phisicke experiment of | 


Democritus. 1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1.1. ii. 14 Some Physic 
Contemplations of Job. /éfd. 1. viii. 99 There are three 
Kinds of Theologie; the first is called Mythic .. another 
Physic. 1807 J. Bartow Columé. w. 455 O'er great, o'er 
small extends his physic Jaws, c1811 Fusext in Lect. Patnt, 
iv. (1848) 439 Invisible physic and metaphysic ideas. 
b. Belonging to physics or natural philosophy. 

1883 J. B. Tuomas in Homttlet. Monthly (N. Y.)8 Jan. 204 

Sensitive, nutritive, physic, and chemic phenomena. 


+2. Medical; medicinal. Ods. (= Puysic sé. 


_ atrib,, PHYSICAL a. 4, 5.) 


rst ive 56 | 


1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 144 Libral Sciencis.. 
as gramer, arte fisike, astronomye, and otheris. ¢1440 Poi. 
Rel. & L. Poems 217, | axst a mayster of fysyke lore, what 
wold hym drye and dryve away? 1551 Ropinson tr. Afore’s 
Utop. 1. vi. (1895) 216 My companion .. caried with him 
phisick bokes, certein smal woorkes of Hippocrates, and 
Galenes Microtechne. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 
(1586) 52 b, When you haue senered.. your Physicke Hearbes 
hy themselues, and your Potte henrhes and Suallets in 
another place. A577 Mountain Gardener's Labyrinth 
Title-p., The physick benefit of ench herb, plant, and flower. 
@1617 Hieron IWés, 1. 25 The physick potion..is clenne 
against the stomncke. 1620 Vexner Via Recta ii. 28 Red 
wine is..good for physicke vses, to stop cholericke vomitings. 
ot, Ray Creation 11. 252 The chief Physick Herhs. 1736 
N. Jersey Archives X1. 446 A Root call'd Physick Root, 
filarie or five leaf'd Physick. 

Physic (fizik), v. Inflexions physicked, 
physicking. [f Puysic sd. 3-5.) . 

1. ¢vans. To dose or treat with physic or medicine, 
esp. with a purgative. Now cod/og. 

1377, Lanct. P. Pd B. xx. 321, ] may wel suffre.. That 
frere flaterer be fette and phisike (C. xxitr. 323 fysyke] jow 
syke, 375 Turnerv. Maxdconric 279 ‘The ielinns order of 
phisicking his hawke, 1600 Suaks. A. ¥. L.1, i. 92, I will 
physicke your ranckenesse, 1733 Cnevne Eng, Malady 1. 
vi. § 2 (1734) 50 The Animals..are physick'd almost out of 
their Lives. 1831 Youatt //orse xxiii. 382 In physicking 
a horse, whatever is to be done, should he done at once. 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xii. 258 Locke laid down the rule 
+ that children ought to be physicked as little as possihle. 


PHYSICAL. 


b. fg. ‘Yo treat with remedies, relieve, alleviate. 

1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 7, 1 wold 

erswade them to phistcke their faculties of seeing and 

earing. 1605 Suaks. A/acb. 1. iii. 55 The labour we delight 
in, Physicks paine. 164: Minton Ke/ormt. 1. (1851) 12 Then 
was the Liturgie given to a number of moderate Divines, 
and Sir Tho. Smith a Statesman to bee purg‘d, and Physick't. 

1763 Cavaciiti. Dueltis? 1. 34 Vice, within the guilty breast, 

Conld not be physic’d into rest. 1819 Byron Firan ui. xix, 

A mind diseased no temedy can physic. 

2. siang. To punish in purse or pocket. 

tar Ecan Life Loud. I. v. (Farmer), You may be most 

preciously physicked in your clic. 1823 BEE Dict, Turf 

134 Winning a man’s blunt at cards, or other wagers, is 

‘giving him a physicking'. ‘The physicking system’ was 

put in force at the Doncaster St. Leger, 1822. 

3. Metaliurgy. To treat (molten iron, etc.) with 
| an oxidizing body, which combines with and 
| eliminates phosphorus and sulphur. 
| 1876 Heevey in Ure Dict. Aris (1878) 1V. 475 If with their 
( present plants they could not effectually eliminate sulphur 

es ing, ought they not to try to do so hy physicking ? 

Hence Phy'sicking v4/.5b.; also Phy‘sicker, 

one who administers physic. 

1658 GuanaLe Chr. in Arnt, verse 16. ti. (1669) 187/1 He 

hath undertook the physicking of his Saints. 1826 Miss 
| Muireorp Vilage Ser. tt. (1863) 415 Dr. Tubb, .bleeder, shaver, 
| and physicker of man_and heast, 1838 Dickens Ach, 

Nick, viii,‘ Now ’,said Squeers, ..‘is that physicking over?’ 

Physical (firzikal), @. Also 5-7 phis-, 6 
| phus-; 5 -ycal, -ichal, 6-7 -icall. [ad..med.L. 
physicalis, f. physica, Puysic 5b.: see -AL.] 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to material nature, or to 
the phenomenal universe perceived by the senses; 
pertaining to or connected wilh matter; material ; 
opposed to psychical, mental, spiritual. 
| Often insuch collocations as physical cause, energy, power; 

physical possibility, ey areola etc.: see also 7. 
| 4597 Hooker Zcc?, Pol. v. Wii. § 4 Sacraments. are not 
physical} hut moral! instruments of saluntion. 1604 E. 
G[kimstone) D’Acosta’s Hist. Indes u. viii. 99 In naturall 
and phisicall things, we must not, seeke out infallible and 
mathematical! rules, but that which is ordinary and tried 
by experience. 1666 Bovis Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 
7 Whether or no the Shape can hy Physical! iy be 
altered. 1695 Auincuam Geom, Ett. 86 If. the line E,. 
he moved parallel to it self, through every pues point in 
the line A, it will produce the rectangle AE. 1732 Hume 
Ess, & Ureat, (2777) 1. xxi, 215 As to physical causes, 1 am 
inclined to doubt altogether of their operation in_ this 
articular, 1832-4 De Quincey Casars Wks. 1859 X. 1 
Everything physical is measurable by weight, motion, an 
resistance. ¢ 1860 Farapay Forces Nat. i. 16 Some of the 
more elementary, and, what we call, physical powers. 1880 
Haucuton Phys. Geog, i. 2 The physical structure of the 
earth and stars. 1885 /.ye/l’s Elent. Geol. 100 ‘There may 
be a physical break—unconformity—and also 2 palaonto- 
logical break, between two successive groups of strata. 
absol, 1836 Kixcsuey Lett. (1878) 1. 36 The dreamy days 
of boyhood, when 1 knew and worshipped nothing hut the 
physical. 1883 Epersuxim Life Festes 11. 200 An attempt 
to shift the argument from the moral to the physical. 


b. Belonging or relating to Natural Philosophy 
or Natural Science ; of, pertaining or relating to, 
or in accordance with, the regular processes or laws 


of nature. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. Wks. (Grosurt) J. 48 
With great Physicall, and Natural] Reason. 1987 Greene 
Euphues to Philautus Wks. (Grosart) VI. 204 Neyther 
can fishermen tell the Phusicall reasons of the motions of 
the Sea, 1796 H. Hunten tr. St.-Prerre’s Stud. Nat. 
(2799) I. 497, Of some general laws of nature... We shall 
divide these Laws into Laws physical and Laws moral. 1808 

| J. Wesster Nat. Philos. 7 Itis an object worthy of attention 
* to instruct the youthful mind in physical knowledge. 1830 
Herscnet Stud. Nat. Phil. 1. ii. 98 The law of gravitation 
isa physical axiom. 1841 W. Spatpine /taly & /t, fs?. IL. 
304 The most interesting feature in the physical history of 
the Calahrias, is the frequency of their earthquakes. 1865 
Moziey Mirac. (ed. 2) Pref. 11 None of them are or profess 
to he physical explanations of miracles, i.e. reductions of 
them to Jaws of nature in the scientific sense of that term. 
e. Of persons: Dealing with or devoted to 
natural science (in quot. 1768, materialistic). 

1678 Cupwortn fntell. Syst. v iv. 391 Out of whom, 
necording to the Ge: Empedocles, proceed all things 
that were, are, and shall be, viz. Plants, Men, Beasts and 
Gods. 1768 Steane Sent. Fours. (1775) 15 (Calais) Every 

ower which sustained Iife, perform'd it with so little 
riction, that ‘twould have confounded the most Physical 
precieuse in France: with all her materialism, she could 
scarce have called me a machine. 1898 //arfer’s Mag. 
XCVI. 623 The foremost physical philosophers of the time 
came to the aid of the best opticinns, 

2. Belonging to the forces of nature and pro- 
perties of bodies, other than chemical and vital; 
belonging to the science of po yae : see PHYSICS 2. 

1734 Keill’s Exam. The. Earth 267 His excellent Observa- 
tions, hoth Astronomical and Physical. seer R, Jameson 
Char, Min, (ed, 3) 2 Physical characters are those physical 
phenomena which are exhibited by the mutual action of 
minerals and other bodies; such as magnetic properties 

_lete., 1813 Banewetr fatrod. Geol. (1815) A7 The internal 
and external parts will vary both in their, physical and 
chemical properties. 1878 Huxtey Paysioer. 104 The 
physical properties of matter may be altered without 
nffecting its deeper chemical constitution. 


3. Of the body, and bodily members or faculties 
(as distinct from the mind); bodily, corporeal. 

1780 Bextuam Princ, Legisi. xiv. § 3 Suppose for example 

the Be ee desire has for its object the satisfying of hunger. 

1820 Hazitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 259 Milton has got rid of 

| the horns and tail, the vulgar and physical insignia of the 


PHYSICAL. 
devil. 1832 Austin vio a {1879) 1. xii. 958 Physical or 
natural persons..In this instance * physical’ or 'natural’.. 


denotes a person not fictitions er legal. 1860 Tynpatt 
Giac, t. xvi. 104 The man gave me the impression of 

hysical strength. 31885 E, Garrett Af aay Cost i. 10 Mrs. 
Sinctale .. had lang parted from the last hloomn of physical 
youth, 31886 W. J. Tuckea “£. Europe 108 We take no 
physical exercise, except riding. 1899 Jest, Gas. 24 ai) 
5/3 The Iads..went through a course of physical drill wit 
wonderful precision. Fr 

b, as sh. ( fi.) = ee powers. collog. rare. 

31824 Examiner 26/2 He lacks physicals forswagger. 1842 
G. A. MeCatt Lett. fr. Frontiers (1868) 394 Disense, nnd 
the wear and tear incidental tothe exposure of the physicals 
in such a country as this, 


II. 4. Of or belonging to medicine; medical. | 


Now rare. + Physical garden =PRysic GARDEN, 


e14so Lyons. & Buacu Seerces 1803 Sleep... flrom these | 


seknessys the boody dath Recure, Whic! esa is by 
phisichal prudence. 1876 Fremina Panopi. Epist. 225 He 
shall learne to be skilfall in the nrt Geometrical, Arith- 
meticall, Musicall, Cheyrurgicall, Physical. 16: 
Wakeman, etc. 49 There is anly that part of it whic 

is the Physical Prescriptions. 1739 Jounson L. /'., Boer- 
haave Wks. 1V. 343 His profession of botany made it 

rt of his duty to superintend Prete garden, 1759 
i Martin Nat. Hist. Eng 1. Cambr, 94 Furnishing a 
Physical Hospital. 1799 (¢/¢/e) The Medical nnd Physical 

ournal. 1826 Soutnay in QO. Rev. XXXIV. 313 Physical 
books being the most dangerous that any person can take to 
perusing—except metaphysical ones. a , 

+b. Of persons: Practising medicine; medical. 

3748 Ricnanpson Céarissa (1811) LV. xlv. 296 These cursed 
physical folks can find out nothing todo us good, but what 
would poison the devil. 1749 SMOLLETT Gif Bé. 11, iv. P 2, 
I resumed my physical dress, and.. visited several patients, 
1757 W. Thompson &, WV. Advoc. 4g Which their... Friends, 
the top of the Physical Faculty can verify. 3796 Crarrottz 
Saari Marchent 1V.274 The physical men who attend 
her seem ta tbink not. 

te. Physical finger = PAYSICIAN bes Obs. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon, 1. v.49 To this Physicall 
finger a veine answereth. : 

+5. Used in medicine, medicinal. Ods. 

1579-80 Noatu Pintarch, Demetrius (1895) V’. 391 Phisicall 
herbes, as Hellebornm, Lingewart and Beares foote. 161 
Marenam Eng. /usbandman wt. t. v. (1635) 22 The re 
Rase is not. .so tender as the Damaske, yet 1 is much more 
Phisicall, and oftner used in medicine. 1658 J. Jones 
Ovid's [bts 86 Medea was the first that invented Physical 
baths, 1693 ‘Tayon Good House-w. xxvi. (ed. 2) 208 This 
sort of drink [coffee] ought not ta be used, but in a Physical 
way, 1975 Apaia Amer, ind. 412 Angelica... is one of 
their physical greens, 1828 Watken Jrct., Guaiacwi, a 
physical wood. ) 4 

tb. Beneficial to health; curalive, remedial; 
restoralive to the body, good (for one’s health). 


Also fig. Obs. 

1447 Boxexuam Seyutyr(Roxb,) 13, 1 cowde as weel bothe 
forge and fyle As cowd Boyce in hys phisycal consalacyonn. 
tor Suaks. Jud. C. i. iL 261 1s Brutus sicke? and is it 
Physical) To walke vnbraced, and sucke vp the hnmonrs Of 
the danke Morning? 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acasta’s Liist, 
dndies ww. xi. 318 ‘hey say moreover, that this wooll, is 
phisicall for other indispositions, as for the gowt. 1616 R. C, 
Tanes’ Whistle v. 2212 With mediocrity..'To take Tabacca 
thus were phisicall. 1633 Austin Afedit. (1635) 113 A 
physicall Banket for our Sonles. ~ 

+c. Of the nature of or like medicine (in taste, 

smell, elc.); as bad as medicine. Ods. 
, 4 1648 Dicay Crore? Open. (1677) 63 All other herbs..give 
ita physical taste. 1681 R. Knox /f ist. Ceylon 5 The Tree 
hath a preity Physical smell like an Apothecaries Sha 
1906 T. Ganee Tundr. Walks un. i, Wretched hatchet-facd 
t re that are physical to look at ‘em 

+6. In need of medical treatment, sick; under 


medical treatment. Oés. 

3633 Suimcey IWitty Fair One ut. iv, What meanes this 
Apot ecaries shap nbont thee, art Physicall? — Srrd in 
Cage 111. ii, Thou lookst dull and Phisicall me thinkes. 1761 
Grit, Mag. VW. 388 In the Iatrer [hospital] are near 300 
physical patients, and abont 60 chirurgical ones. 

- In special phrases and collocations. 

Physical astronomy, that branch of astronomy which 
treats of the mations, masses, positions, light, heat, etc. 
of the heavenly bodies, Physical atom: see quot. 
oo chemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with the structure of molecules, Physical force, 
Material as opposed ta moral force; in politics, the use of 
armed power, to effect or repress political changes; also 
atirié, Physical geography, that branch of geography 
which deals with the natural features of the earth's surface, 
ns distinct from its political divisions, commercial or 
historical relations, etc. Physical geology, the stndy of 
the formation and history of strata and ernptive rocks, apart 
from palazontology. Physical horizon: see Horizon 3. 
Physical laboratory, a laboratory for experiments in 
physical science. Physical mineralogy, that which 
treats of the physical properties of minerals, apart from their 
chemical composition. Physical optics, that branch of 
optics which deals with the properties of light itself (as dis- 
tinguished from the function of sight); sometimes restricted 
tathat part which relates to the undulatory theory and tbe 

nomena specially explained by it, as interference, etc. 
hysical polnt, a point conceived as infinitely small, and 
yet @ portion of matter. Physical science or philo.- 
Sophy=Puvsics. Physical sclences, the sciences that 
treat of inanimate matter, and of energy apart from vitality: 
opposed te the biological or to the moral sciences. Physl- 
Sign, & symptom of health or disease ascertainable hy 
bodily examination. Physical theology : see Turotocy. 

1903 AcNes M. Crerke Astrophysics 1 Kepler first specn- 
Yated on the causes of celestial movements, and ed 
the term ‘ *physical astronomy’. 850 Davarxy Afar, 
The. v. (ed. 2) 147 {Dumas] proposes to designate that 
description of malecular groups into which bodies are 
tesolved by heat, “physical atoms. 1g0% Forén. Rev. June 


Trials a ' 


| or spiritually. 


807 


torq A mechanism of the atoms, or, as It has come to be 
called in Germany, a ene chemistry, was developing. 
1817 Conaerr Wks. XXXII. 362 It was a combat of argn- 
ment, and they have taken shelter under the shield of 
specs! force, 1840 Hooo Up Kkine 165, 1 do wish our 
physical-farce men would hire a steamer and take a trip u 
the Rhine, 3 J. MeCaatuy in Datly News 27 May 6/1 
He was entirely opposed to any attempt at rebellion by 
eae force, becanse he held..that there was no chance 
‘or a physical-force struggle, [1625 N. Camrenter Geog. 
Del. i. (1635) 4 The obiect In *Geographie is for the most 
rt Physical, consisting of the parts whereof the Spheare 
is composed.) 1852 A. K. Jonxsron (¢itfe} Atlasof Physical 
Geography. 1866 Hraxoz & Cox Dict. Se., etc. 11. 898/1 
Physical geography is the history of the earth in its material 


| 


{ 


organisation, 1897 Daily News 17 Feb, 2/5 T'o find funds 


for the foundation nnd maintenance of a national ‘physical 
laboratory. 1831 Brewsrer Oftics vii. 66 *Physical Optics 
is that hranch of the science which treats of the physical 
1 as of light, 1857 Buckets Croiliz. 1, vii, 343 The 

usiness of ‘physical philosophy is, to explain external 
phenomena with a view to their prediction. 1845 Stonnaar 
Gram, in Encycl. Metrap. (1847) 1. 60/1 That part of 
Grammar..is evidently Physical, and of course follows the 
common laws of *Physical Science. «1862 Bucwre JZise. 
IVs, (1872) 1. 212 In the conrse of a few years Sir Isaac 
Newton changed the surface of physical science, 1879 Sz, 
George's Hasp, Rep. VX. 107 The *physical signs pointed ta 
fluid at the left buse, and to enlargement of the right lobe 
of the liver. 

llence Phy‘sicalist: sec quots.; Physica‘lity, 
physical condition; also + Azmorousty as a title 
for a medical man; Phy-sicalness, the quality of 
being physical. 

3858 Busuneie Nad. & Supernat. i, (1864) 23 *Physicalists, 
who, without pretending to deny Christianity, lua them: 
selves on finding all the laws of obligation..in the laws of 
the body and the world, 1864 Weaster, Péysicalisé, one 
who balds that human rhaughts and acts are determined hy 
the physical organization of man. 1593 Nasne Four Lett, 
Confut, Wks, (Grosart) IE 241 Receine some notes as 
touching his “pbisicallity deceased. He had his Grace to 
be Doctor ere he died. 1660 tr. J’aracedsus' Archidoxts \, 
ix, 131 When we followed that Medicinal way..we could 
never (by that kind of Physicallity)..perceive any thing 
well founded. 1727 Batcey vol. Lf, "PAysica/ness, Natural. 
ness, also Medicinalness. 3857 J. Hixton Let. in Life 
vii. (1878) 133 ‘he inertness, the evil, that is added hy our 

hysicalness. 

Physically (fi-zikali), adv. 
In a physical manner or way. 

1. Aceording to nature or the matcrial laws of 
nature; materially; according to physics or natural 
philosophy or science ; not intellectually, morally, 
Physically impossiile, impossible 
from the nature or laws of material things. 

158 E. Campion in Confer. itt. (1584) Viv, You reasan 
physically: hut we must not be led by senses in these 
misteries, 1666 Bovis Orig. Formes & Quad. (1667) 7 lt is 
Bhyeically impossible that it [matter] shonld be devoid of 
some Bulk or other, and some determinate Shape or other. 
1675 R. Burtnocce Causa Def 48 Ic is not deni‘d Physically, 
but Morally. 1794 Sutnivan J rew Nat. 1.417 The swelling 
af the ocean, by the joint attraction of the sun and the moon, 
is less phorcally intelligible, than the perieaicel effusions of 
the polar ices, 1855 Gaove Carr. P. ie Forces (ed. 3) 182 
An atom or molecule physically indivisible. 285g Macaucay 
dist. Eng. xii. U1. a17 We would be pbysically impossible 
for many of them to surrender themselves in time. 1863 
Fawcett Pot. Econ. 1 ix. 264 It is physically impossible 
that any permanent rise in wages should take place without 
a corresponding diminution of profits. 1870 lives Elen, 
Logie ii. 13 Nathing can physically exist corresponding ta 
& general notion. 4 a 

+b. Naturally, essentially, intrinsically. Ods. 

1629 H. Burtos 7rath's Triumph 58 He Utena 
forme whereof is relatiue and nat physically inherent in vs. 
3684 T. Hocxin God's Decrees 200 ‘The will is physically 
ours, and the deed is also ours, but ‘tis morally Gods. 1793 
D. Stewart Ontl Mer. Phileas. 1. ii. 1. § 322 Nat to demon. 
strate that tbe soul is physically and necessarily immortal. 

to. Practically. Oés. 

1690 Leypovan Curs. Math. 450 It is a Body, thongh 
Physically Round, yet full of uneven Asperities. 1757 
Avensior in PAt, Trans. L. 324 The velocity of the furs 
in the remoter series of vessels, will be, pbysically, nothing. 


2. As regards the bedy; in body; in bodily con- 


stltution; corporeally. 

¢3600 Timon y.iv. (Shaks. Soc.) 87 Hee's an asse logically 
and capitally, nat phisikallie and animallie. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. eat may be the child’s Action Morally, and in 
Law-sence, when it is only the Father's Action Physically, 
1846 J. E. Ryzano in ¥. Foster's Life & Corr. (1846) 1b. 107 
Unless physically disabled, 1877 A. B. Bruce /'rainin, 
Twelve xxv. 425 Not till 1 become invisible physically shall 
1 be visible to you spiritually. 1882 Mas. Petman Adfssion 
L. Greece & Pal. 194 These fellaheen are physically adapted 
ta the climate. 


+3. Medically; medicinally ; by medical rules, 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2,] 


PHYSICIAN. 


3637 Lease fr. oe, Coll, ta Univ. Oxford 17 Apr., 
[Ground] for a Physicke Garden. [Referred to in a petition 
of 5 Jntly 1626 as ‘the Phisitions Garden'’.] 1644 Evetyx 
Diary 2 Oct., Pisa.—We went to the Colledge...To this 
the Physi Garden lyes. 1699 Parl. Trans. XX1. 63 Rare 
and non-descript Plants, .. cultivated either in publick 
Physick-Gardens, or those of private curious Persons. 19796 
Mosse Amer, Geog. 11, 314 A very curious physic. en, 
which contains the choicest exatics, 1814 Hist. Univ, 
Oxford 11, 243 In 3715, John Robinson .. presented aeerty 
curious exotic plants to the Physic Garden. 1879 //andb&, 
Univ. Oxford 59 The Botanic Garden, formerly known 
as the Physic Garden, was fonnded in the year 1622, 

Physician (fizi:Jan),sd. Forms: a.3-5 fisicten, 
4-5 -ian(e, 4 fiscician, -en, fyciscien, 5 fis-, 
fic-, fys-, -isian, -issyan, -isyen, -esyen, 5-6 
fysician, visicion; A. 4-5 fesician(e, 5 -isyan, 
(-eu), -sessian, 6 -ycien, -ysyan, § phesioyen, 
6-7 -ycion, -iclon; ‘y. 4-6 phisicien(e, § -ycien, 
8-7 -ician, 6 -ioyon, 6-7 -itian, (-on), -icion, 7 
phizitian, 4-5 physicyen, § -icien, 5-6 -icion, 
6 -yoyen, (phycyssyon), 6-7 physitian, -ycyan, 
(-on), 6- physician. [ME. fisicien, n. OF, fisi- 
cen (Wace lath c.), & L. physic-a, F. physique: 
see Puysic and -Ictay.] 

+1. A studeat of natural science or of paves. 

1400-50 Alexander 4363 Ne foloze we na ficesyens, ne 
phbilisophour scolis, As sophistri & slik thing, to sott with be 
pepill, 6x0 Witter //exapla Dan. 30 Natnrall and 
ee dreames, the interpretation whereof belongeth vnto 
physicians and philosophers. [38 . Maatineau Afise. 
(1852) 6 An analysis of Dr. Priestley’s character as a theo- 
logian, a Adysicéen, a metaphysician.] 

2. One who practises the healing art, including 


medicine and surgery. 

aixaag Ancr. K, 370 Auh, monie ancren,. . bet schulden one 
lenen ee soule mid heorte bireansunge & flesshes pinunge, 
vorwurded fisiciens & licomesleches. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 
1552 His fisicians he clupede & suor is op anon Bote hii 
made him mid childe he wolde ham sle echon. ¢1380 
Wryette Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 60 Man may spende al pat he 
hap aboute obir fisicians. 1393 Lanot. 2. 74 C, xxi. 176 
A fisician with a forrede hod. 1484 Caxton Pabies af “sap 
1. ii, 1 aim a leche, and with al a good phesycyen. 1536 
Tinnate Luke iv. 23 Visicion heale thy silfe. 1540 Act 
2 d#en. VIII, ¢. 40 Forasmuche as the science of phisicke 
dothe comprehend «the knowledge of surgery as a speciall 
membre and parte of the same, therefore be it enacted that 
anny of the said campany or felawiship of Phisitions..may 
..exercise the said science of Phisick in all and every his 
membres and partes. 354m Unart Erasm, Apoph. 278b, 
The physicians dooe not fall ta cuttyng, except all other 
meanes and wayes afore proved. 1605 Snaus. Afacé, v. 
i 82 More needs she the Diuine, then the Physitian. 
31758 Jounsox /déer No. 17 ¥7 The anatomical novice .. 
styles himself physician, prepares himself by familiar cruelty 
..to extend his arts of tarture..which he has bitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. 1809 Kexoatt Trav, TL. Ixxii. 228 
Physician is the title of all_medical practitioners in the 
United States, 1875 Jowrrr Péato (ed. 2) 111. 28 Physicinns 
to cure the disorders of which luxury is the source. 


b. One legally qualified to practise the healing 
art as above; ¢sf. as distinguished from one 


qualified as a surgeon only. 

In the United Kingdom, every medical practitioner is now 
required ta have a qualification as Physician and also as 
Surgeon; sa that a general practitioner usually describes 
himself as‘ Pbysician and Surgeon’. The use of * Physician’ 
or ‘Surgeon ' alone usually implies tbat the person so styled 
is in practice a specialist in that branch. So especially witb 
the designation * Consulting Physician‘. ea 

¢1g00 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 7 O lord, whi is it so greet 
difference bitwixe a cirurgian & a phisician. 1508 Doxaar 
Lament for Makaris 42 In medicyne the most practicianis, 
Lechis, snrrigianis & Bienes 1548 Unatt Lrasm, Par, 
Luke Pref. 9 The physicians of the bodyes hane practicioners 
and poticaries that dooe ministre their art vnder them. 361 
Woopart Surg. Mate Pref, (1639) Bj, The more learned 
sort are justly stiled by the title of Phy'sicians, and the more 
experienced sort are called Chirurgians or Surgeons, a 1654 
Secoen Tadie-7. (Arh) a7 Vour President of the Colledge 
of Phisitians. .bimself is no more than a Doctor of Physick, 
17o7 Cnamazrcayne St. Eng. 1. 550 Physicians in Ordinary 
to her Majesty's Person. .Apothecaries..Chirurgeons. 3833 
J. Tromson Lee. faflam, Introd. 15 11 is from the separa- 
tion produced hy these two decrees [issued by Pope Boniface 
the Sixth, and Clement the Fifth, at Avignon], that we 
onghbt, I conceive, to date the true origin of the distinction 
between pbysician and surgeon, such as it has existed in 
modern times; a distinction unknown in the practice of the 
nacients. 1872 Geo. Evior Afiddient, xviii, To bscure the 
limit between his own rank as a general practitioner, and 


| that of the physicians, who, in the interest of the profession, 


1582 Hester Sec, Phiorav. ut. cxv. 139 Then shall be | 
t 


finished the solution of Iron Phisically, the whiche thon 
maiest giue safely. 
208 To make it a Proverb, Qué Afedice vivit, miser? vivit, 
fi.e.) He that lives Physically, lives miserably. 1732 M. 
Henry Sober-mindedness Wks. 1853 1.70 Then it [mirth] 
must be nsed like a medicine,—must be taken physically. 
+Phy'sicary. Obs. rare. [f. Puysic sd. + -ARY 
B. 2.) Medicinal preparations; materia medica. 
y6zo0 tr. Boccaccio's Decameron 109 A Quacksalver..one 
that deales in drugges and physicarie. 
See Prsic sé. 6, 


+ Physic garden. 04s. 
a.2: cl. F. jardin de pharmacie.] A garden for 
the cullivation of medicinal plants; heace, a 
botanic garden; niso physical garden, PHYSICAL 4. 


1674 R. Gonraev /nf. § Ad. Physic 


felt bound to maintain its various grades. V. Mune 
Life Sir H. Halford 135 The appointment of physician- 
extraordinary to the king. 

ec. Proverbs. 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. 11, vii. (1867) 67 Feed by measure, 
and defie the physicion. 1606 Hottann Sweton., Tibertus 
Ixviii. Annof., Whereupon might arise our English praverbe, 
A foole or a physition. 1622 Matynes dnc. Late-Merch. 
asq We see the Pronerbe to be true, That the ynknowne 


| disease pntteth ont the Physitians eye. 31721 [see Foor 


sh.) rd). 

3. transf. and fig. A healer; one who cures 
moral, spiritual, or political maladies or iafirmities. 

e140a Mavunary. (Roxb) xiv. 61 Efterwardes he was a 

hisiciene of saules. 1948 Uoatt Arann. Par. Luke Pref. 
Bh, Woordes and talke ts the Physician ofa m vnde beeyng 
diseased and sicke. 1687 Norais //ysen, * Long have f 
riecwed ‘ti, I'll trust my great Physician's skill. 1805 Sune 
(inter tn Land. (1806) 111.262 Time must be her pea 
1868 Lyncu Arvwie? cxv. vi, That thorny cares may y 
sweet fruits, And comforts be physicians. 


PHYSICIAN. 


4, Comb., as physician-accoucheur, -author, 
founder; + phyaician finger, the third or ring- 
finger; = LEECH-FINGER: cf. FINGER I. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theai. Ifon. 1, v. 48 Rings of gold are 
worne by noble persons on the medicinall finger of the left 
band called by the Latines Digifus medicus.. Aulus Gellius, 
. declareth, that a small and subtile arterie. .proceedeth from 
the heart, to beate on this Physition finger. 1828 D. re 
Marenant Rep. Claims to Barony of Garduer 71,1 have 
been pbysician-accoucheur since 1817, 1901 Dazly Chron. 
6 Dec. 4/4 The regulations which the physician-founder 
drew up. ‘3 

Hence Physi‘cian wv., /razs. (a) to make into a 
physician; (6) to put under the care of a physician ; 
Phyai‘cianary 2., of or pertaining to a physician; 
Phyai‘cianoy, the office or position of physician ; 
Physi‘cianed a., qualified or licensed to act as 
a physician; Phyaicianer dia/,.= PHYSICIAN 2; 
Phyai‘cianeas, a female physician: also fig.; 
Physicianleas a., without a physician; Physi:- 
cianly a., befitting a physician; Physi-cianship 
= physictancy ; also the personality of a payin 

1839 G. Witson Led. in Life (1860) iv. 205 The mystic 
pecans cap has not yet *physicianed me. 1896 D. 
Stanen in Doninion Tilustr. Christmas No., The travellers 
bestormed were straight put to bed and physicianed. 1889 
J. K. Jerome Three Men i, He..has a somewhat family. 
“physicianary way of putting things. 1881 7¥wes 13 Jan. 
11/3 The *Physiciancy to the Queen in Ireland. 1891 N. 
Moore in Dict. Wat. Biog. XXV. 94/2 His assistant dis- 
charged the duties of the physiciancy till his formal election 
as physician. .on..14 Oct. 1609, 1758 H. Watrote Lest. to 
Mann 10 Feb,, Dr. Lucas, a *physicianed apothecary. 1815 
Mrs. Pirxincton Celebrity 1, 78 *Physicioners were sent 
for, 18ax Scotr Aeaitw. xi, A man of much skill and little 
substance, who practised the trade of a physicianer. 1836- 
48 B.D. Watsu Avistoph. Clouds 1, iv, Brave Thurian 
prophets, physicianers rare. 1662 J. Cuanorer Van /fel- 
mont’s Oriat. 171 1f nature the *Physitianesse of her self, 
can overcome diseases by her own goodnesse. 1786 H. 
Watrote Let. to H. More g Feb., I might send for you as 
my physicianess. 1888 Tacmace in Voice (N. V.) 6 Sept., 
He died *physicianless. 1888 J. Cuirrora in Contemp. Rev. 
Apr. 503 Real knowledge of man and of men,..is inde- 
serihably rich in *physictanly force, 1732 Fienpine Afock 
Deetor viii, I shall bind his *physicianship over to his good 
behaviour. 1879 Cassedl's Techn. Educ. WV. 251/2 A promise 
ef succeeding on the first vacancy to the physicianship in 
ordinary. 1888 T. Watis in Athenzuim 17 Mar. 340/2 
Latham ..was.. elected to the physicianship of the St. 
George's and St. James's Dispensary. 

Physicism (fi-zisiz’m). [f. Paysic sd. +-1su.] 
A doctrine of physical phenomena; esf. one which 
refers all the phenomena of the universe, including 
life itself, to physical or material forces; materialism. 

1869 Iluxtey Lay Serue, Sci. Aspects Positivism (1877) 
163 In the progress of the species from savagery toadvanced 
civilization anthropomorphism grows into theology, and 
physcem (if I may so call it) developes into Science. 1879 
Escort Angland II, 391 Physicism, in its present shape, 
can searcely hope to supplant religion. 1880 Gotow. SmiTn 
in Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 204 A probability .. which 
physicism, in its hour of triumph, will do well to take with 
itinits car. ~» 

Physicist (frzisist). [f Pursic sd. + -187.] 

+1. One versed in medical science. Obs. rare. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, WW. Diss, Physich 12 
Anatomists, Naturalists, Physicists, Medicinists. 

2. A student of physics (Puystcs 2). 

1840 Wnewett PArlos. Induct. Sci. Pref. 71 We might 
perhaps still use physician as the equivalent of the French 
Piysicien, but probably it would be better lo coin a new 
word. Thus we may say that..the Physicist proceeds upon 
the ideas of force, matter, and the properties of matter, 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LAV. 524 The word seaaree where four 
sibilant consonants fizz like a squib. 1869 Pnirson tr. 
Guillemin's Sun (1870) 146 The method known to physicists 
as ‘spectral analysis’. 

A student of nature or natural science in 
general (cf, Puysics 1), 

1858 Kincstey Le/?, 24 Dee., This Christmas night is 
the one of all the year which sets a physicist, as 1 am, on 
facing the fact of miracle. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. 
in Frail. Geog. Soc. XX1X.23 There remained then for the 
English physicist the honour of depicting by an admirable 
generaliration tbe true features of ike African interior, 

3. One who holds the theory of a purely physical 
or material origin of vital phenomena; a belicver 
in physicism: opposed to vi/alis?, 

1871 Mortev Cri/. Alisc. Ser. 1. 229 The excessive pre- 
tensions and unwarranted certitudes of the physicist. 1872 
Nicnorson /ntrod, Study Biol. i, 16 No physicist has 
hitherto succeeded in explaining any fundamental vital 
phenomenon upon pore, physical and chemical principles, 

Physicky (frziki), a. [f. Puyste sd. 4 + -y.] 
Having the taste, smell, or other qualities of 
physic or medicine; influenced by physic. 

1764 Gaaincer Sugar Cane 1. 520 note, The flawers have 
a physicky smell. 1849 Geo. Exior in Cross Life (1885) 
I. 242 Dear Sara's letter is very charming—not at all 
ae ak 1854 Baonam Hadiext. 533 The cheeses from 

ranee, in Pliny’s day, bad a physicky flavour. 1886 Fenn 

Devon Boys xxx. 263 ‘1 rather like it’, said Bob, with a 
rather physicky face. 

Phy:sic-nut. [f. Paxsic sé. 4+Nuor.] The 
frnit of the euphorbtaceous shrub Jafropha Curcas 
L, (Curcas purgans), of tropical America, used as 
a purgative; the Barbadoes- or purging-nut ; also 
the plant itself, more fully phystc-net bush or tree. 

Sometimes applied to species of the allied genus Crofon, 
French Physie-nut, the species Jatropha multifida, 


and of physics, 


| psychical, Anthropophysiurgic or Psychothelematic. 
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1657 R. Licon Sardades67 They gathered all the physick 
nuts they could. 1 °8 Dameier Voy. I. iw zt 2A sick 
Nuts as Seamen calle em arecalled here Pineon, 1786 P. 
Browne Jamaica 348 French Physic Nut. The plant is 
much raised in pimnates and forms no small ornament of 
their flower-gardens, 1871 Kinastey AZ Las? xvi, The 
French Physie-nut, with its hemp-like leaves, and a little 
bunch of red coral in the midst. H 

atirys. 1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 115 The physic-nut- 
tree. This is generally a knotty shrubby tree. 1792 Mar, 
Rove ct Voy. Madeira 88 The croton lacciferum, or physic 
nut bush, bears a seed which,.acts as a powerful emetic. 
1865 F. Saver in Forin. Rev. No. 617 Even the street 
lamps [in Madeira] are lighted with physic-nut oil. 

Physico- (frzike), comhining form of Gr. 
guoixés natural, physical, used generally as an 
adverbial or adjectival qualification of the second 
element, ‘ physically’, ‘physical’ (see -o0 1) ; also, 
sometimes expressing any relation, as simple com- 
bination or contact of the things or notions named 
in the two elements (see -0 2). The following are 
among the less important combinations: 

Phy:aico-astrono’mical a., of or pertaining to 


| physical astronomy: see PHysicaL 7. Phy:sico- 


geogra‘phical a., of, pertaining to, or dealing 
with physical geography. Phy:sico-intelle‘ctual 
a, combining the physical with the intellectual, 
Phy:sico-lo‘gic, logic illustrated by physics; hence 
Phy:alco-lo‘gical a. +Phy:sico-me'dical a., 
physical and medical. Phy:sico-me-ntal a., per- 
taining to both body and mind, or physical and 
mental phenomena. Phy:aico-mira‘culous 2., of 
the nature of a natural miracle, Phy-aico-mo'r- 
phic a. (opposed to anthropomorphic), having 
the form of or embodied in material nature; so 
Phy:sico-mo‘rphism. Phy:sico-philo‘sophy, 
the philosophy of nature, natural philosophy ; 
hence Phy:sico-philogo‘phical a. Phy:sico- 


| phyaiolo-gical a., of or pertaining to the physics 


of physiology. Phy:sico-psy‘chical a@,, com- 
bining or intermediate to the domain of psychology 
+ Phy aico-theoso'phical 2., 


belonging at once to natural science and to theo- | 


sophy. Also PHrsico-cHEMICAL, etc. 

1834 Nat. PAtlos. U1. Hist. Astron xvi. 82/2 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soe.) The *physico-astronomical system of Descartes. 
1865 Nat. Z/ist. Rev. 385 Anexcellent *physicogeographical 
manos raph of the island of Cyprus. 1900 J’ esti. Gaz. 
21 July 3/1: Long isolation .. brought about partly by 
physico-geographical, partly by political causes. 1849 De 
Quixcev Style Wks, 1862 X. 162 At the bead of the *physico- 
intellectual pleasures, we find a second reason for quarrelling 
with the civilisation of our country. 1704 Swirr 7. 7d 
Introd., Wks. 1760 1. 27 This *physico-logical scheme of 
oratorial receptacles or machines contains a great mystery. 
1689 Lond. Gaz, No. 2468/4 A *Physico-medical Essay con- 
cerning the late fer ney of Appoplexies. a 1849 Por 
Cockton Wks. 1864 III, 461 A tingling *physico-mental 
exhilaration. 1870-9 Sie R. Curtstison in Lif (a88s) I. ot 
The physico-mental gratification experienced in piercing the 
thin clear air of a Highland mountain. 1839 De Quincey 
Mod. Pie dae iid Wks, 1862 IIL. 295 The faith in this order 
of the *physico-miracnlous is open alike to the sceptical and 
thenon-sceptical. 1886 A.B. Bruce Avirac. Elent. Gosp. i. 29 
The Agnostic..sets up in his room a *physico-morphic 


divinity. /éd, 28 The charge of anthropomorphism is met | 


by a counter-charge of “*physico-morphism. 1899 4d/buit's 
Syst. Aled. Vi. 511 In the pieces of neurons usnally 
employed for “physico-physiological study, the wave of dis- 
turbance. .is propagated without alteration in height, length 
and speed, 1816 BentNam Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 
144 Purely Psychical or Thelematic; and mixed *P| coe 
nder 
one or other of these heads will all original sources of motion 
be found to be comprehended. 1668 H. More Div. Dial., 
Schol. (1713) 565 The Mereava of Ezekiel (bears a triple 
eamng |; viz. Ethico-political, *Physico-theosophical, and 
iteral. 

Physico-chemical (fi:zikokemikal), a. [See 
Puysico-.] Ofor belonging to physical chemistry ; 
of or pertaining to physics and chemistry. 

1664 Power Fxf. Philos. 1. 65 These several Physico- 
Chymical operations, 1731 Hist. Litteraria M1. 252 It 
appears with all the Parade of a Physico-Chemical Experi- 
ment. 1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 124/1 The general 
physico-chemical laws that dominate the rest of the nniverse. 
1851 Penny Cyct. Suppl. 11. 420/2 Sir John Herschel pro- 
posed the epithet of Actino-Chemistry for this new branch 
of physico-chemical science, 

So Phy:sico-che'mist, one skilled in physics 
and chemistry, or in physical chemistry. 

1866 Athenznm No, 1999. 236/1 
with his prism. 

Phy:sico-mathema‘tical, a. [See Puy- 
sico-.} Of or pertaining to the application of 
mathematics to physics or mixed mathematics, 

1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 3070 The Experiments and the 
Reasons thence dedneed for the Substantiality of light, 
approach very near to a Physico-Mathematical evidence. 
3802 Hettins in PHI, Trans. XCII. 449 Mathematical and 
physico-mathematical problems. 1852 J. Daytoson Pract, 
Math (ed. 5) Introd, I The Mixed [Mathematics] consist of 
physical subjects investigated and explained hy matbe- 
matical reasoning, comprehend Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Opties, &e. Theseare sometimes styled the Physico-Mathe- 
matical sciences. 5 

Phy:sico-mecha‘nical, a. _ Prysico-.] 
Of or pertaining to the dynamlcs of natural forces, 
or the mechanical branch of natural philosophy. 


The pbysico-chemist | 


PHYSICS. 


1661 Boye (¢it/e) New Experiments Physico-Mechanical, 
touching the Spring of the Air, andits effects. 1674 — Excedl, 
Theol. tt. iv. 17 athe physico-mechanical instruments of 
working on nature's and art's productions being happily 
invented. 1709 Havksbee(¢rt/e) Physico-Mechanicrl Experi- 
ments on various subjects, containing an account of surprizing 
Phenomena touching Light and Electricity. 1860 Maury 
Thys. Geog. Sea (Low) v. § 271 The immense pbysico- 
mechanical power of this agent called heat. 

Phy:sico-theo‘logy. [See Puysico-.] A 
theology founded upon the facts of natnre, and the 
evidences of design there found; natural theology. 

1712 Dernam (fit/e) Physico-Theology: or, a Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God from His Works of 
Creation. 1776 Pennant Zood. (ed. 4) II. 603 This is a 
mixed species of study (when considered as pbysico-theology), 
1825 Coreripce dds Refi. (1848) 1. 333, I more than fear 
the prevailing taste for books of natural theology, physico- 
theology, demonstrations of God from Nature, evidences of 
Christianity, and the like, 1855 Baoen Powett £ss. 309 
A physico-theology supplies no such idea of the Deity as 
can offer any antecedent contradiction to the representations 
of his nature and attributes. . 

So Phy:sico-theolo gical a@., of or pertaining to 
natural theology; Phy'sico-theo'logist, one versed 
in natural theology. 

1675 Bovis Keconcileablen, Reason & Relig. ti, Some 
Physico-Theological Considerations about the Possibility of 
the Resurrection. 1688 — Final Causes Nat. Things iv, 
1, 1825 Coteatpor in Ker, (1836) 11. 341 The Saturnian 
xp6vot brepypdvice .. to which the elder Pinithe ae 
attributed a eel polaang power, 1877 E. Catro Philos. 
Kant u, xviii. 633 The Physico-tbeological argument, the 
argument from design, 

Phy'sics. [Plural of Puysio a. used szds¢., 
rendering L. physéca nent. pl, a. Gr. 7a quatna lit. 
‘nataral things’, the collective title of Aristotle's 
physical treatises; as an Eng. word, plural in 
origin and form, but now construed as a singular: 
cf. dynamics, mathematics, etc.] 

1. Natural science in general; in the older writers 
esp. the Aristotelian system of natural science; 
hence, natural philosophy in the wider sense. Also, 
a Lreatise on natural science, as Aristotle’s Phystes. 

The application of the term bas tended continually to be 
narrowed. It originally (from Arist.) included the study of 
the whole of nature (organie and inorganic); Locke even 
included spirits (God, angels, ete.) among its objects In 
the course of the :8th cent. it became limited to inorganic 
nature, and then, by excluding chemistry, it acquired its 
present meaning : see 2, . 

1589 Nasue Anat. Adsurd, Wks. (Grosart) I, 2 Neither 
is there almost any poeticall fygment wherein there is not 
some thing comprehended, taken out..of the Physicks or 
Ethicks, 160a Warxer 4/6, Eng, xt. txxv. (1612) 313 Nor 
wanted thear..that did relye On Physickes and on Ethickes, 
and..a God deny. 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 56 
Whereof some are contemplatiue;as Mathematikes, Physikes, 
Metaphysikes. 1656 tr. /Zoddes' Elem. Philos, (1839) 388, 
Thave given to this part the title of /Aysfes, or the Phe- 
sromena of Nature. 1674 Bovie £xcedl. Theol. th iv. 170 
That great Restorer of Physicks, the illustrious Verulam. 
17 . Harais Lex. Techn. 1, PAysicks, or Natural 
eaiascohe is the Speculative Knowledge of all Natural 
Bodies (and Mr. Lock thinks, That God, ne Se Spirits Ke. 
which usually are accounted as the Subject of Metaphysicks, 
should come into this Science), and of their proper Natures, 
Constitutions, Powers, and Operations. 1710 J. Crarkr 
Rohauilt's Nat. Phil.\, i. 1756-82 J. Waaton Ess. Pope iti. 
§ 38 [Aristotle's] Physicks coutain many useful observa- 
tions, particularly his history of animals, 1800 A/ed. Frni. 
ill. it If we consider medicine as a scieace, or asa system 
of rules, it..forms a peau department of physics, or 
experimental philosophy. 1845 Mavrice Alor. & fet. 
Philos. in Encyel. Metrop. (1847) 11. 645/1 Then arose.. 
‘Roger Bacon, and mathematics, chemistry, and physics 

enerally became as much the studies of Christians as they 

ad already been of the Mahometans, 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Physics, term for that science which treats of the 
nature of the qualities which beings derive from birth, in 
contradistinction to those acquired from art—of the whole 
mass of beings comprising the universe—and of the laws 
which govera those beings; natural philosophy. | 

2. In current usage, restricted to The science, or 
group of sciences, treating of the properties of 
matter and energy, or of the action of the different 
forms of energy on matter in general (excluding 
Chemistry, which deals specifically with the differ- 
ent forms of matter, and Biology, which deals with 


vital energy). See quots. 1900. on 
Physics is divided into general physics, dealing with the 
general phenomena of inorganic nature (dynamics, mole- 
cular physics, physics of the ether, etc.), and applied physics, 
dealing with special phenomena (astronomy, meteorology, 
terrestrial magnetism, etc.) There is a tendency now to 
restrict the word to the former group. : 
171§ Ur. Gregory's Astron, I. Auth. Pref, 2 The Celestial 
Physics, or Physical Astronomy, hath .. the preference in 
Dignity of all Enquiries into Nature whatever. 1834 Mrs. 
Someavinte Connex. Phys. Se. xxxii. (1849) 361 These 
motions come under the same laws of dynamics and analysis . 
as any other branch of pbysics. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 4. ix. 
272 M, Agassiz is a naturalist, and he appears lo have 
devoted but little attention to the study of physics. Sh 
G. Y, Bankea Physics i. § 8, 6 Physics regards matter soiely 
as the vehicle of energy..physics may be regarded as the 
science of energy, precisely as chemistry may be regarded 
as the science of matter. 1900 J. B. Stato Concedes The. 
Alod. Physics (ed. 4) 27 The science of physics, in addition 
to the general laws of dynamics and their application to the 
interaction of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, embraces 
the theory of those agents which were formerly designated 
as imponderables—light, heat, electricity, magnetism, ete. 
and all these are now treated as forms of motion, as different 


PHYSIFORM. 


manifestations of the same fundamental energy. 1900 W. 
Watson Jertbk. Physics 2 We nre led to define Physics in 
its most general mspect as a discussion of the properties of 
matter and energy. It is, however, usual..to exclude the 
discussion of those properties of matter which depend simply 
on the nature of the different forms of matter (Chemistry), 
as also the properties of matter and energy as related to 
living things (Biology). ‘The line of demarcation separatin 
Physics and Chemistry has never been very clear, and o} 
late years has practically vanished. ; _ 

+3. The science of, or a treatise on, medicine, 
Obs. rare. 

1626 R. Haanis Heeekiah's Recovery (1630) 33 For the 
second, Health: great Salomon hath written a Physicks 
for ps. 1785 Jerrerson IWrit, (1859) 1. 467 When college 
education ts done with..he must cast his eyes (for America) 
either on Law or Physics. 

Physiform (faisifgzm), a. Zoo’. [f Puvsa + 
-FORM.] Having the form of the gastropod Puysa, 

+Physiner, a corrupt or erroneous form of 


PaysictaNner: ef, Puysion, 

1616 Siz R. Bovig in Lrsmore Papers (1886) 1. 100 Lent 
Mr. Shea of Kilkenny the phisiner iiij!! x", 

Physio- (fi-zio), combining clement, represent- 
ing Gr. quovo-, f. pvars natnre, as in puocoyvmpow 
‘ judging of a man’s nature’, puoroAdyos discoursing 
upon nature, puacogxomety to observe nature; ased 
as a formative with the sense ‘nature’ or ‘natural’, 
as in Prystocracy, Purstocnomy, PrysiocRaPHy, 
Parsio1oey, etc,; also in the following less impor- 


tant compounds (in some of whlch it is treated as | 


an abbreviation of physiology or physiological) : 

Phy-sio-che'mical a., pertaining to physiological 
chemistry. +Phy:siogly‘phio [nfter Areroglyphic] 
(see quot.). Phy:siogno'stio, Physio'gnosy (Gr. 
ywaois knowledge] (sce quots.). Phy-siome-dical- 
fem, the system of ‘natural’ medicine which uses 
vegetable drugs, only discarding those which are 
poisonous (Syd. Soc. Lex.); so Phy:siome'dical 
@.; Phy siome‘dicalist. Phy siopa‘thio a., of 
or pertaining to physiopathy. Phy-siopatho- 
lo‘gical @., of or pertaining to a pathological 
state influenced by physiology. Physio-pathy 
(Gr. -waGera, f. 400s suffering] (see quot.). Physio’. 
philist (Gr. giAciv to love], a lover or student of 
nature. Phy‘siophy-ly [see PuyLus] (see quot.), 
Phy:siopla‘stio @., formed by nature. Phy’- 
siosco-pe [Gr. -cxdmos eval (see quot. 1846), 
Phyeio-acopy, the rendering of the physical ap- 
peatances and conditions in a painting, Phy'- 
sio-sociolo’gical a., comblning physiology and 
sociology. Physio’sophy (Gr. sogia wisdom], 
an assumption of knowledge of nature; hence 
Phy sioso’phio @. Phy siotype, a process for 
taking an impression direct from a flat object, on 
prepared paper; also an image made by such pro- 
cess. Phy‘sioty:py, printing from plates made by 
vations processes direct from natural objects; 
* nature-printing. 

1887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkal, 5 The presence of the 
alkalotd might be owing to *physio-chemical action after 
death. 1844 Urton PAysioglyphics 101 In a literal hiero- 
giyphic, therefore, or what Vshail pow more getly term 
a “physioglyphic, no name must be involved. 1635 Peason 
Varieties \1. 60 The Meteorologians answer not so fully 
Satisfactorie as theirs, who treate of spirits, whom I may 
iy call "Physiognosticks, 1813-31 BENTHAM Logie App., 

a1 
aptly and expressively, it should seem, be designated by the 
term” Physioznosy. 1880C, A. Cuttsa Classif, Nat, Sc. in 
Library Frul. June, A similar word, Fysiognosy. .supplies 
aname which was wanted for the natural sciences collec- 
tively, 1885 Proc, Boston Soc. Nat, Hist. XX. 226 It 
shouldconsist of three partsor sections, first Statical Geognosy 
orPhysiognosy. 1800 Corzaipce in C. K. Paul IV. Godwin 
(3876) I]. 3 Your tic and ea crmibic feelings. 1897 
Alléutt's Syst. Med. Wi. 777 We cannot even say if it.. 
be of a *physio-pathological character, or a specific germ. 
1898 P. Maxson Trop. Dis. xxvi. 413 Certain physio- 
pathological qualities es to the disease may be 
inherit 1797-1803 Fostea in wee Corr, (1846) 1. 21a 
What may be called *physiopathy, a faculty of pervading 
all nature with one’s own heing, ‘1804 Cotesipcs Lett, to 
K. Sharp (1895) 448, 1 have met with several genuine Phito- 
logists, Philonoists, *Physiophilists, keen hunters after know- 
ledge and science. 1879 tr. /faeckel's Evol. Man 1. i. 24 

Physiophyly, The tribal history of the functions, or the 
history of the palzontological development of vital activities. 
rir 1-32 Bentuan Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII. 284/1 In their 

physioplastic state, in the state in which, fashioned by the 
hand of nature, they [bodies] are found in the bosom of nature. 
1846 Joyce Sez. Diai., Optics xxii, 332 What is the opaque 
microscope? .. Very muc! the same sort of thing as the magic 
lantern * except that the light, instead of passing through 
the object, shines upon it, and is reflected off through the 
lenses, and so onward to the screen... The * hysioscope is 
the Same insirument, employed to depict ‘ the human face’.. 
in colossal dimensions npon the screen. ¢ 1865 J. WyLoz 
a Cire. Sc. 1. 64/2 The physioscope is a modification of 
the magic lantern. 1886-94 H. Srencea Antodiog. UI. xvi, 

193 note, Under ol ae T propose to include the 
rendering of the phenomena of linear perspective, of nerial 
Petspective, of light and shade, and of colour in so far as it 
is determined not by artistic choice, but by natural condi- 
tions, 1904 Hestn. Gaz. 29 June 2/1 ‘The average medical 
man cannot afford the leisure for the systematic study of the 

pdysto-sociological problems that lie in his path. 1886 
GUxtnerin Encycl Brit. XX. 43708 Morphological facts are 
ame ont by fanciful ideas of the vaguest kind of 

OL, 5 


3 VILI. a84 Natural History..which..may more | 
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“physiosophy. 1904 Daily News 23 June 11 A remarkable 
invention is..called ‘The *Physiotype’. A leaf, piece of 
lace, or other flat ohject is pressed upon a piece of prepared 
papers bot there is no visible mark made; the paper then 

as a powder.. brushed over it,and the structure of the leaf 
or the pattern of the lace immediately appears in black. 

Physiocracy (fizigkrasi), [ad. F. physio- 

cratte (1767 in Hatz.-Darm.): see Piysio- and 
-craoy.] Government according to natural order; 
Spec. the doctrine of the physiocrats, 
, 1875 Contemp, Rev. XXV. 882 The doctrine that at] wealth 
is formed ont of the materials of the globe may be called 
Physiocracy. 1805 L. F. Warp in Forum (N. Y.) Nov. 304 
If we had a pure physiocracy or government of nature, such 
as prevails among wild animals. 

Physiocrat (frziokret). Also in Fr. form 
-ernte. (a. F. physiocrale, f. phystocratie: see 
prec, ond -crat.] One of a school of political 
economists founded by Francois Quesnay in France 
in the 18th c.; they maintained that society should 
be governed according to an inherent natural 
order, that the soil is the sole source of wealth 
and the only proper object of taxation, and that 
security of property and freedom of industry and 
exchange are essential: = Lconostist 4c. 

2798 W. Tavtoz in Afonthly Mag. V.352 About the year 
1774, the philosophic sect of Physiocrates was already 
organized into a political body. 1804 — in Crit. Rev. Ser. 
ut. 1, a1 The only merit of the econowristes, or physiocrates 
consists in arguing well against legal interference, and legal 
restraint. 1896 A thenaxunt 19 Sept. 390 Questions..as to the 
relation of Adam Smith to the phystocrats. 


Physiocratic (f-2ziokratik), a. (fas Pursio- | 


ORAT + -1c.] OF or pertaining to physiocracy or 
the physiocrats. 

1804 W. Tayroa in Ann. Rev. 11. 324 Much is said of the 
theory of the physiocratic sect. 1888 W. L. Covatney #5. 
Mili 96 The physiocratic theory begins with the iden of a 

‘us Naturz, asimple..and beneficial code established by 

ature. 

So + Physiocra‘tical a. Obs. rare—'. 

179a A. Younc Trav. France 141 ‘The economistes, in 
their writings, speak much of an experiment he made in 
their Physiocratical rubbish. 

Physiocratism (fizip‘kratiz’m). (f as prec. 
+-1sM.] 1, =PHysiocracy, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. In Kant's use, The doctrine that all causality 
is dependent on nature. 


Physiog, humorous colloquial abbreviation of | 


ParysiocNosty (sense 3). 

31865 E. C. Crayton Cruel Fortune 1.145 Glad to behold 
your distinguished physiog. 

Physioge‘nesis, £/o/. 
yéveois GENESIS.] = next, b. 

3887 Core Primary Factors Org. Evol, 488 Changes may 
be effected in the weight, colour, and in functional capacity 
by temperature, humidity, food, &c., thus exhibiting physio- 
genesis. Pe. 

Hence Phy siogene'tio a., of or pertaining to 
physiogenesis. 

Physiogeny (fizipdgini). (ad. mod.L. phy- 
stogenia, f. Gr. puoio- Paysto- + ~yéveia -GENY. 
Cf. Ger. phystogenie.] +a. The genesls of natural 
bodics. 06s. b. Biot, The gencsis of vital fnnc- 
tions ; the development or evolution of the func- 
tions of living organisms, which are the province 
of physiology ; the science or history of this. 

188 Mayne L.cfos. Lex., Phystogenia, term for the opera: 
tions of nature, according to Rumpf, of the formation of 
bodies from original elements: physiogeny. 31879 tr. 
Haeckel’'s Evol, Man \. 24 Physiogeny, the germ-history of 
the functions, or the history af the development of vital 
activities in the individual. /d/d. 11. 461 So will Physio. 
Bey. smanke @ ime recognition of functions possible, by 

iscovering their historic evolution, 

Hence Physiogenic (-dze'nik) a., of the nature 
of Buysiogeny- 

+ Physio-gnomer. 0és. Forms: 6 fisno- 
mier, phisnamour, phisiognomier, -yer, 7- 
phyaiognomer. [f. Puysiocromy + -ER1: cf. 
astrononty, astronomer.) = PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

@1g00 P. Jounston Thre Deid Pollis 42 This questiounquha 
can obsolue, lat see, Quhat phisnamonr, or perfyt palmester. 
1519 Horsman Vale. 19, 1 beleue nat the reders of dremes 
oat Erasm,. Apoph. Table Xijb, 
Arte and profession of Thies Os 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary ti, (1625) 55 When a Phisiognomer by chance.. 
came into the forum of Athens, he declared by the view of 
divers mens faces, the diuersity of their conditions, 1656 
H. Moze Enxthus. Trt. 35 Vhat Sanguine was the Com- 
plexion of David George, the foregoing description of his 

Tson will pisuably intimate to any Physiognomer, 1706 
niLurs, Physiognomer or Physiognonitst. 

Physiognomic (firziognp'mik, fi ziongmik), a. 
(s6.)  [ad. late L. physiogndmiceus (Fulgentins, 
¢550), corruption of Gr. puatoyvmpovix-ds, f. pu 
sioyvmpovia: see Paysroaxomy and -tc, In OF, 
physionontique (15th c, in Godef. Comp/.), in mod. 
F. physiognomonique (Did, Trévoux 1732).] 

1. Of the nature of physiognomy ; relating to the 
face or form as indicating character; characteristic. 

1755 Jounson, Physioguomic, drawn from the contempla- 
tion of the face. 3817 Coreaioce Biog. Lit. 11. xxii. 166 
The very spirit which gives the physiognomic expression to 
all the works of nature. 1856 KixGstey Left. 26 Feb., It is 
sad to see how much fanlts of character seem ta depend 


{f& as next + Gr. 


and fisnomiers, 1542 


PHYSIOGNOMONICAL. 


on physi mic defects, 1868 Contemp. Rev. 1X. 75 
Currents of thought and feeling which are physiognomic of 
the atmosphere he lives in, , 

2. Of, pertaining to, or skilled in physlognomy ; 
‘conversant in contemplation of the face’ (J.). 

1788 in Jounson, 1818 Cotzaipce in Lit. Reon. (1836) 3. 
146 There is great physiognomic tact in Sterne. 1885 
Covrrann Spirit Goethe's Faust i, 11 Such physiognomic 
science [is] lighter than a water-bug. 

B. sé. (in p/.) See qnots. 

{1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 3), Physiognomica, 
Signs whereby we conjecture something bythe Conntenance.] 
on £; Haase Lex, Techn. 1, Physiognontichs,..a Term 
use ‘4 some Physicians and Naturalists for such Signs as 
are taken from the Countenance of Persons, to judge of 
their Dispositions and Temper. 1747-41 In Cuamness Cye/. 
3828 in Wester, and in later Dicts. 

why mogeoae ml, a. ([f. as prec. + ra | 

1, Fertaining to, dealing with, or skilled in phy- 
slognomy ; indicative of character. 

1588 Faauxce Lawiers Log. L viii. 43h, Divers physio- 
nomicall conjectures, as that of Martiall. Crine rnder, niger 
ore, brevis pede, 1644 Burwer Chfrol. 72 Hence Physio- 
gnomicall Philosophers. .doe easily discerna the differences. 
1830 D'Israeui Chas. /, WN. vi,113 Had the physiognomical 
predicter examined the two portraits .. he might have 
augured a happier fate, 1840 Cartyie /ferves iii, (1858) 264 
All that a man does is physiognomica! of him. 

2. Of or pertaining to the face or form (properly) 
ng an index of character, but often nsed simply in 
reference fo personal appearance. (In qaot. 1815 
earlier term for phrenological.) 

18:1 Lama Danger Confound. Mor.tw. Personal Deformity, 
To distinguish bet ween that physiognomical deformity which 
1 am willing to grant always accompanies crime, and mere 
physical ugliness. 18ra R. H. in ALrantiner 28 Dec, 828/1 
The analogy..that appears between the physiognomical 
and intellectual ., character. 1815 tithe ‘The Physio- 
gnomical System of Drs, Gall and Spurzheim, founded on an 
.-Examination of the Nervous System in general, and of 
the Brain in particular. (transl. of French ed. 1810.] 1861 
Times 16 Oct., Certain original physiognomical types 
peculiar to himself. : 

Hence Physiogno'mically adv., in a physiogno- 
mical manner; according to the rules of physio- 
gnomy; as regards characteristic features. 

1608 Torsert Serpents (1658) 640 The one and other are 
thus Physiognomically described by the Poet. 1797 Coce- 
ace ks, (1893) p. xxxiv. note, My eyes, eyebrows, and 
forehead are physiognamically good. 1854 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXVI. 521 Connty differed from county physiognamically, 
1882 Academy 14 Jan. 24/3 A charmingly etched and evt- 
dently characteristic portrait... confirms physiognomically: 
the popular estimate of his character. — = 

Physiognomiat (fizip'gnémist,-pndmist). [a. 
OF. phystonomiste (1557 in Godef. Compl.), f. 
phystonomie. see -18T.] One skilled in physio- 
gnomy; one who reads character or disposition 
(or, formerly, professed to foretell destiny) from 
the face. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. civ, The Anatomistes will restore 
to yon, some part: The Physiognomistes, some. 1601 
Hottann Pliny xxxv. x. 539 A certaine Physiognomist or 
teller of fortune, 1788 Rein Active Powers i iit. 40. The 
physiognomist saw, in the features of Socrates, the signa- 
tues of many bad dispositions. 1802 Mar. Encewoatu 
Moral T, (1816) I. xv. 123 By no means a good physio- 
gnomist, much less a good judge of character, 1865 Dickexs 
Atut. Fr. 1. ix, Her remarkable powers as a physiognomist. 

Hence + Physiognomi'stio, -ical adjs., of or 
pertaining to a physiognomist ; + Physio'gno- 
mistry, the art or trade of the physiognomisf. 

16s1 Biccs New Disp. $98 To be seen with Fhysicgue 
misticall corporal! eyes. 1708 Brit, Apotlo No. 66. 2/1 We 
may include Palmistry, Physio; jomistry, etc. 

hgeia | nomene v. [f PuystocNomy +-1ZE.] 

1. trans. To examine or study physlognomically ; 
to deditce the character of from hysiggnonty. 

1660 Stantey Hist. Philos. 1x. Gee fore he had 
physiognomized the man what he were. 1996 Soutury Let. 
to G. C. Bedford a4 Feb. in Life (1849) 1. 269, I defy you or 
Mr. Shandy to physiognomise that man's name nghtly. 
1809 — Left. (1856) 11.173 That good lady who, as you re- 
member, physiognomised me so Juckily for ‘a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with woe’, re: 

+2. To assume the physiognomy or characteristic 
ge i of. Obs. rare. 

1653 R. Sanozrs Physiogn. bjb, Archangel physiogno- 
mising the fingers. /d7d, bij, Divers plants physiognomize 
the horns of Beasts, as Cornop, Plaintain. 

Physiognomonic (fizig-gnomgnik), a. (s4.) 
rare, [ad. med.L. physiogndmontc-ns, a, Gr. 
guaoyvapovixds adj., f. puoioyvapovia: see PHYSIO- 
cromy and -10. In F. phystognomonigue.) The 
etymologically correct form for ParsiocNomic. 

1758 Jounson, Physiognomonick adj. 1798 Feaataa filustr. 
Sterne iv. 118 The chapter is concluded by the physiogno- 
monic doctrine of the nose. 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
Physiogndmonica,, .physiognomonics 1893 In Sy t. Soc. Lex. 

Physiognomonical (fizig:gnomgnikil), a. 
Now rare or Oés. ([f. as prec. + -AL.] Efymo- 
logical form for PHYsiocNoMIcaL. 

1668 G.C. in H. More's Div. Dial. Pref. (1713) 6 In the 
Character of which Foun the Diet. poh y hae 
n judicious even to Physiognomonical Curiosity. 07. 
sae Tom Thustd (ed. 3) Pref., Affirmed by our Ene. 
lish Physiognominical writers. 180g ‘I, Houcaort firyan 


Perdue VW. 114 Not having yet completed PP aata 


iT ical riments 1814 PAit. 
Ee Demagimenisc.C ourse of Lectnres on Drs. Gall and 
Spiveteim’s Physiognomonical Sestent 108 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Physiognomy (fizig:gndmi, -p:ndmi). Forms: 
see below. [MI. fisrromye, fis-, Phisonomye, etc., 
a, OF. (13the.) frz-, phis-, Phizonomic, -anomie, 


in mod.F. physionomie = Pr. phisonomia, Sp. 
fisonomla, Pg. phystonomia, It. fisto-, fisonomia, 
ad. med.L, phisonomia, physionomia, *physiognd- 
mia, ad. Gr. puotoyrapovia the judging of a man’s 
nature (hy his features), f. pvors nature anne) 

+ ywepov, yopov- judge, interpreter: wrongly 
written puctoyrapla in Stob. Eel. (Liddell nnd 
Scott), whence the med.L. form. As will be seen, 
the word shows contraction in all the Romanic 
langs., and still more in Eng., where in vulgar use 
it has even heen ahridged to phystog., phizog., and 
pAis. The pronunciation (fizigndmi) which formerly 
prevailed (see A, y, quots. 1783, 1840) is now 
somewhat old-fashioned.] a 

A, Illnstration of Forms. 

a, 4-5 fysnomye, -namye, fyss-, 5-6 fisnamy, 
phis-, physnomie, 5-7 -nomy, 6 phis-, phys-, 
fia-, fys, fiz-, -nomy, -namy (-ye, -ie), phis- 
nami, (nom, physnome), 6-7 (9) visnomy, 
-ie, 7 fisnomie. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 1114 He feyed his fysnamye with his 
foule hondez. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secre/, 38 The mervelous 
science of ffysnomye. ¢1470 HEnayson Afor. Fad. xiii. 
(Frog & Afouse) viii, Ane thrawart will, ane thrawin phis- 
nomy. 1513 Baapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 2765 His fysnamy 
restaured to his kynde agayne. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. 
Par. Mark ix. 3 His face, whiche before seemed not to 
diffre from the common phisnami of others, shone as brighte 
as thesunne. @1585 MonTGomeriE J‘dpting uw. Polwart 490 
With flirting and flyring, their physnome they flype. @165a 
Baome Love-sick Court v.i, Lean read guilty lines Palpably 
on this villans visnomy. 12660 J. S. Andromana iw. v. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XVV. 253 1f he have not rogue writ in great 
letters in's face, I have no physnomy. [182a Lams £/fa 
Ser. 1. Distant Corr. (1823) 245 A pun is reflected from 
a friend's face as from a mirror. Who would consult his 
sweet visnomy, if the polished surface were two or three 
minutes. .in giving back its copy ?] 

8. 4-6 phisonomie, 5 phiao-, phizo-, physo- 
nomye, (physynomye, fysenamye), 6 vysona- 
my, visenomy, 6-7 phisognomie, -y, 7 -gminy. 

1390 Gower Conf. IL. 5 Thou scholdest be Phisonomie 
Be schapen to that maladie Of lovedrunke. ¢1qa5 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 1072 The childe couthe of fysenamye That he saw 
evyl with hys eye. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 3. x.27 By 
the phizonomye of y* yongmen..they knowe whiche were 
moost able. 3538 inpate Hi7ks, (Parker Soc.) IE. 127 The 
false prophets do well to paint God after the likeness of 
their own visenomy. azs62 G, Cavenoisn Wolsey (1893) 
33 A dosyn of other inaskers,..with visors of good propor- 
cion of vysonamy. 1642 S. W. Pari. Vind agst. Pr. 
Rupert 3 Not new in GU ee 1678 W. Staortiea in 
Lauderdale Papers 1885) U1. xciii 161 We think Welsh 
was amongst them, by the discription of his phisogminy. 

y. 6- physiognomy, (6 phisionomie, visio- 
nogmi, 6-7 phisio-, physiognomie, 6-8 
phisio-, 7 vislognomy). 

1869 J. Sanroaro tr. dgvipfa's Van. Artes 50h, Physiogno- 
mie..doth presume that shee is able to finde out.. by vewing 
of the whole bodie, the dispositions of the minde and body. 
1660 A. Durer Revived athe Visiognomy or Circumference 
of a Face. 1783 Joxunson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 Oct., 
Physiognomy, as it is a Greek word, ought to sound the G; 
but..G, I think, is sounded in formal, and sunk in familiar 
language. 1840 A. R. Weester O02 Songs, Town § Gown, 
You'll find it bad economy To carry home a tattered gown 
and battered physiognomy. 

B. Signification. 

I. 1. The art of judging character and disposi- 
tion from the features of the face or the form and 
lineaments of the body generally. 

1390 [see A. 8]. r422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 219 

ne lyght manere and general of Phisnomye is to deme 
vertues and maneris of man aftyr the conpleccion. ¢1450 
Lypc. & Burow Secrces 2467 The excellent science..1 mene 
Phisonomye, Be which thou shalt..knowe disposicion in 
ech degree and signe, Of al thy peple. 1591 GazEene Sarew, 
Foltie Wks, (Grosart) 1X. 327, I have not..such assured 
sight in Phisognomie, as I dare auouch it for truth. 1638 
R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 111) 19. The reputation 
of my skill in Physnomie and Prognosticating. a17z0 
Surprincp (Dk. Buckhm.) Ws. (1753) 11. 60 An illustrious 
exception to all the common rules a Physiognomy. 2853 
C. Browre Vitlette vii. (1876) 60, L want your opinion. We 
know your skill in pbysiognomy... Read that countenance. 
* tb. transf. A judging of the form of a living 
body from the skeleton. Ods. 

1658 Sir T. Baowne Hydriot. ii. 30 Since Bones afford .. 
Figure unto the Body, it is no impossible Physiognomy to 
conjecture at Fleshy Appendencies. 

+2. The foretelling of destiny or future fortune 
from the features and lines of the face, etc.; the 
fortune so foretold: Joosely, fortune foretold (or 
character divined) hy astrology. Oés. 

1531 Act 22 Hen. VIET, & 1284 eek Physnamye, 
Palmestrye or other craftye scyences wherby they beare the 
people in hande that they can tell theire destenyes deceases 
& fortunes. 1577 Hareison England 1. x. (1877) 1. 220 
Roges..practisers of physiognomie and palmestrie, tellers of 
fortunes [etc.). 1589 Nasue Jfartins Months Mind Ep. 
Ded., Wks. (Grosart) I. 146 For that it seemeth you have 
some skilt in Astrologie,..let vs haue a glimpse at the least 
of the fooles phisnomies. 165: Baxter /nf. Bagi. 24a 
According to my little skill in Physiognomy, I hope he may 
live ¥ t many a yeer. ’ 

If, 3. The face or countenance, especially 
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viewed as an index to the mind and character; 
expression of face; also, the general cast of features, 
type of face (of a race); vulgarly, the face or 
countenance (formerly very common, esp. in the a 


form, now rare). 
¢1400 Beryn 3196, I knowe wele by thy fisnamy, thy kynd 
it were to stele. 31555 W. WaTreman Fardle Macions 1. Iv. 
9 Dyuers peoples of sondry phisonomy and shape, 1575 
2 Harvey Lesier-bk (Camden) 98 Eies glauncinge, fisnamy 
smirkinge. 16a1 Burton Anat. Aled. m, iii. 1. il. (1651) 605 
She did abhorre her husbands pineal 1623-33 FLETCHER 
& Sniarey Night- Walker v.i, Ihaueseen that physiognamy: 
Were you never in prison? a@2718 Rowr Sifter nu, 1, That 
Blow upon your Forehead has decompos’d your Phisiognomy 
ateongel '. 1984 Ricnaapson Grasdison (1781) 1. ii, 8 The 
grace which that people call ’Aysiognomy, and we La eall 
Expression, 1856 Emerson ng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
If, a1 Each religious sect has its physiognomy. The Metho- 
dists have acquired a face; the ones a face; the nuns, 
a face. 1 Toate Hight, Turkey 11. 305 The distinctive 
Greek physiognomy was no longer to be found. 
+b. Arepresentation of a face; n portrait. Ods. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 339/2 Oure lord..toke fro the 
payntour a lynnen clothe and set it upon his vysage and 
enprynted the very physonomye of his vysage therin, 1587 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. s. IE 52 note, One little Flower 
of gold with a frogg thereon, and therein Mounsier his phis- 


1603 H. Crosse lertues Conzniw. (1878) 130 Apelles | 


namye. 
nrodkd not loose a day without shadowing a phisnomie. 

4. trang. The general appearance or external 
features of anything material; e.g. the contour or 
configuration of 2 Sue 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 7 E:festides [a kind of stone] is in 
colour and Phisiognomie verie shamefast and childish. 2829 
Suet.ey Le/. Pr. Wks. 1888 11. 294 Its physiognomy indi- 
cates it to be a city, which... yet possesses most amiable 
qualities, 2830 Lrecn Préne. Geol, L362 The most grand 
and original ature in the physiognomy of Etna. 1863 
Hawrnorse Our Old Home (1879) 159 The old highways... 
adapted themselves..to the physiognomy of the country. 

5. fig. The ideal, mental, moral, or political 
aspect of anything as an indicalion of its char- 


acter; characteristic aspect. 

@1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 18. 494 There is a Kind of 
Physiognomy in the Titles of Books, no less than in the 
Faces of Men, by which a skilful Observer will as well 
know what to expect from the one as the other. ¢ 1796 T. 
Twininc Trav Amer. (1894) 9x The moral physiognomy of 
certain sections of the United States. 1854 H. Reen 
Lect. Eng, Lit. iii, (1878) 93 You may discover the physio- 
gnomy, that is in speech, as well as in face. 1879 Echo 
No. 3374. 2 The utter change in the political physiognomy 
of the new Landtag. 

Physio-gnotype. [f. Puysrocx(omy + Gr. 
runos impress, print, model.] ‘A machine for 
taking casts and imprints of human faces or coun: 
tenances’ (Worcester). 

21846 Worcester cites Observer. 1878 BARTLEY tr. 
Topinard’s Anthrop. i. iii. 296 A craniograph, which must 
have been suggested by the physio[g]notype of Huschke, 
nnd reminds one of the circular band used by hatters. 

Physiogony (fizig-gini). [f. Gr. gtors nature 
(see PuYst0-) + -yovia begetting, production.] The 
generation or production of nature. 

@ 13834 Corraioce in Lit, Reur, (1838) HL 158 Their 
physiology imbrangled with an inapplicable logic and a 
misgrowth of. substantiated abstractions; and their physio- 
gony a blank or dream of tradition. 3840 J. 11. Garen 
Vital Dynamics 103 The distinctive..aim..of physiogony 
is to present the history of Nature as preface and portion 
of the history of man. 4 

Physiographer (fizipgrifex). [f. Prysto- 
GRAPH-Y + ER!.] One versed in physiography ; 
a physical geographer, 

1885 Ayer, Fral. Se. Ser. ut, XXX. 261 The same emi- 
act Pusey phen, in his paper on the Ocean, remarks 
[ete.]. 1g0a C. Lennox 3. Chalmers vi, A belt of. very 
shallow water suggesting to the physiographer that it had 
once formed part of the continent. 

7 yiogrepiiic (frziogreefik), a [f. mod.L. 
Phystographia VurstoGRapny +-1¢.) Of or belong- 
ing to physiography: cf. next. 

1840 J.H. Green Vital Dynamics 104 The physiographic 
details which form the main hody of these lectures. 186 
Dana Jfan. Geol. 7 Physiographic Geology,—a genera 
survey of the earth’s surface-features. 

Physiographical (fi:ziogrefikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL, ealing with or treating of physio- 
graphy; pertaining to physiography. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 56 Other literary societies 
are formed at Upsala, Gottenburg, &c., and a physiographical 
one at Lund, 1882 Geimie 7ext-d4. Geol, v1. 910 The 
branch of geological enquiry which deals with the evolution 
of the existing contours of the dry land is termed Physio. 
graphical Geology. 1890 QO, Kev. July 88 The Vosges 
interested him profoundly, but from ‘a purely physio- 
graphical point of view. 

Physiography (fizig‘grifi). [mod.f. Gr. ptors 
nature + --ypagia description, -GRAPHY: cf. F. pAysto- 
graphie (812).] 

1. A description of nature, or of natural phe- 
nomena or productions generally, 

2828-3a Weastee, Physiography, a description of nature, 
or the science of natural objects. Fourn, of Science. a 1834 
Coveriwer in Lit, Rem, (1838) TIL. 158 The ignorance of 
natural science, their physiography scant in fact, and stuffed 
out with fables, 1840 J. H. Garen Vital Dynamics tor The 
office of.. Physiography is to enumerate and delineate the 
effects and products of nature as ee appear, 1878 Huxtry 
pee 6 ref. 6, I undertook to deliver twelve lectures on 
natural phenomena in general; and I borrowed the title of 
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*Physiography’..for my subject, inasmuch as 1 wished 
to draw a clear line of demarcation, hoth as to matter and 
method, between it and what is commonly understood by 
Physicat Gee pht: 3891 E. Huuw (¢it/e) Physiography : 
an introduction to the Study of Nature. 4 

2. A description of the nature of a particular 


class of objects (in quot., of minerals). 

[1873 Rosrweuscu (éitle) Mikroskopische Physiographie 
der petrographisch wichtigen Mineralien.) 1888 J. P. lopiwes 
(ith) Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making 
Minerals:..By H. Rosenbusch. Translated and abridged. 

3. Physical geography. 

31873 J. Griute Gt. /ce Age xiii. 176 To restore the physio- 
Gana of the land during successive stages of the glacial 
epoch, 1877 — Kéew. Lessons in Phys, Geog. 3 note, This 
term [physical geography] as here used is synonymous with 
Physiography, which Hee been proposed in its stead. 1895, 
Educat, Kev, Nov. 353 Physiography on the other hand 
treats of the science of earth-sculpture, viewed in the light 
of systematic processes. 

Physiolater (fiziplitez). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-Aarpns worshipper.] A worshipper of nature. 
So Physio‘latry [-LaTRy], nature-worship. 

1860 Max MUnuer Hist, Sanskrit Lit. (ed. 2) Introd. 2 
The primaval physiolatry which was common to all the 
members of the Aryan family, 1879 Seribuer’s Alag. May 
145 Physiolatry, or the worship of natural objects of awe, 
such as rivers, mountains, etc, 188a L. F. Waap in Jufernat. 
Rev, May, These modern physiolaters are among the most 
eminent teachers of science and philosophy. 

Physiologer (fizig-lédzaz). ow rare or Obs. 
Also 7 phis-. [f. Prystotocy (or L. phy siolog-zs, 
a, Gr. puotoddyos, one who discourses on nature, 
f. pvous nature + -Adyos -speaking) + -ER1.] 

1. A student or teacher of natural science; spec. 


a philosopher of the Jonic sect. 

1598 R. Hayvocre tr. Lowrazzo 11. 199 Astrologers, Physio 
logers, Optickes, Paynters, 1656 Blount Glossogr., PAysio- 
foger, he that searcheth out, or disputes of Natural things, 
a Natural Philosopher. 1678 Cuowoatn /mfed/, Syst. 9 
Democritus and most of the Physiologers here commit a 
very great Absurdity, in that they make alf Sense to be 
Touch. @ 1688 — /iwut, Alor. (1731) 105 The very same 
with that which Aristotle imputes to the antient Physiologers 
as a Paradox, that Black and White were not without the 
Sight. 1907 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 145 The famous 
Bacon, and several Physiologers assure, that ‘tis easy to 
have Roses so backward, as not to blow till towards the 
End of Autumn. 12 Macaice Patriarchs & Lawg. ii 
(1877) 53 The belief which a very large body of physiologers, 
not taller in the Bible, resolutely maintain. 

2. = PHYSfoLoGisT 2. 

1680 J. Avarey in Lett. Enrinent Persons (1813) III. 620 
His head was of a mallet forme, approved by the physio- 
logers. 1831 W. Goowin Thoughis Afan 8 An important 
remark, suggested to me many years ago by an eminent 
physiologer and anatomist. 1838-9 Hatram Hist. Lit. 1. 
viil, § 36 Willis, a physician at Oxford,..his bold systems 
have given him a distinguished place among physiologers. 

+ Physio-loget. Ods. In 3 fisiologet. Taine 
(perh. in OF.) f. Paystotoa-us+-ET. Cf. PAMPH- 
Ler.] <A diminutive or pet appellation for a 
physiologus or hook on natural history. 

¢3a20 Bestiary 307 Dus it is on boke set dat man cleped 
fisiologet. E 5 

Physiologian (fi:ziolawdzian). rave—'. [f. L. 
physiologia PHYSIOLOGY +-AN: cf. theologian.| = 
PHYStOLOGtST 2, 

18a5 Bevpors Le/, Sept., Poems (1851) p. xivii, Blumen- 
bach,..is, I fancy, of the first rank as mineralogist, physio- 
logian, geologist, botanist, natural-historian, and physician. 

Physiologie (fiziolp-dgik), a. [ad. L. physto- 
togie-us, a.Gr. puciodroyids adj., f. puotodcyos : see 
Purstorocer and -1c, Cf. F. phkysiologique (G. 
Budé, t6thc.).] 

+1. Of or belonging to natural science. Obs. rare. 

1659 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1, Introd. 3 Thales .. informed 
himself touching..the Chaos, and other Physiologic Con- 
templations. 1677 /éid. 11. we Our Gospel. -has availed 
more to the Knowledge of God than al their Physiologic 
Contemplations. 1736-44 H. Coventry Lett. Phil. to Hyd. 
y.(T.), It may ascertain the true era of physiologic allegory. 

2. = PHYSIOLOGICAL 2. 

1828 in Wesster. 1838 Mituicen Curios. Afed. Exp. 
(1839) 565 To elucidate ohscure ie of physiologic enquiry. 
1878 ®. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 55 o method is more 
alluring, in physiologic studies, than this of accurate measure- 
ment and description. 1884 J. W. Powext in Science £V. 
472(2 In early society, incest laws do not recognize physio- 
logic conditions, but only sociat conditions. 

Physiological (fiziolpdzikal), a. Also 7 
phi-. [f. as prec. + -Au: see -1CAL.] 

+1. Relating to the material universe or to natural 
science, physical; belonging to the Physiologers as 
students of nature. Ods. F 

3610 Hearey Pives’ Comnt. St. Aug. Cilie of God Vs ix. 
(1620) 196 This opinion is Physiologicall and imbraced by 
Alexander, one of Aristotles interpreters. 166a H, Morr Def 
Phitos. Cabbala App. i. (1712) 114 The Mosaical Philosophy, 
in the iesiclogicn’t art thereof, isthe same with the Carte- 
sian. .1673 Ray (¢2e) Observations Topographical, Moral, 
and Phisiological, made in a Journey through part of the 
Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and France. 1768-74 TucKER 
Zt, Nat. (1834) 11. 348 The laws of gravitation, attraction, 
and impulse, and other objects of physiological! science. 
1809-10 CoLeripcEe Friend i. x. (1818) TIL. 188 With these 
Secret schools of physiological theology the mythical poets 
were douhtless in connection, r 5 

2. Pertaining or relating to physiology; relating 
to the functions and properties of living bodies. 

1814 D, Stewant Philos, Mind 11. iv. vi 465 One of the 
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most noted physiological works which have lately appeared 
on the Continent, 1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, 
Chent. §. 100 ‘The General Physiological Chemistry of the 
Blood, 186: WBentery Aan. Bot. (1870) 1 Physiological 
Botany treats of plants, and their organs, in a state’ of life 
or actian. 18: ALFE Phys. Chem. Introd. 13 The term 
Physiological Chemistry is generally limited to the study of 
the chemical phenomena attendant ipon the life of Animals, 
1880 Ricnanvson in Aled. Temp. Frat. 70 The physiological 
action of alcohol. 

Physiologically (firziolpdgikali), adv. [f. as 

rec. + -LY¥2,] In a physiological manner ; accord- 
ing to the principles of physiology; from a physio- 
logical point of view. - 

x6r0 Hearev Sf. Aug. Citie of God v1. viii, 246 But these 
things, say they, are all to be interpreted naturally and 
histologically. -as though we..sought Nature,and set God 
aside. 1775 Hunter in PAIL, Trans. LXV. 395 This animal 
niay be considered, both anatomically and physiologically, 
as divided into two parts. eb P, Bayne in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 697 The child..was physio logically a wreck,—damaged 
irretrievably in body and mind. 

Physiologist (fiziglédzist). ie PHYSIOLOGY 
+-18t. CEE. physiodogtste (1757 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Anatural philosopher; a naturalist; = Puy- 
SIOLOGER 1. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 72 The Physiologist also may 

ather something from the former Observations, touching 
the nature of Colours, 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 11. ut. 31 
ee perceiving how much his Predecessors, Thales &c, 
(who were generally Physiologists) had abused Physics, 
1797 Monthly Mag. 11.50 Priestley, Black, Cavendish, and 
Macbride, had ogsned to physiolo ists a sort of new 
creation, 1827 R. P. Waro De Vere viii. (ed. 2) 145 
Questions..which as they seem to depend upon a particular 
sort of air, we must leave to physiologists. 

2. Oneversed in animal (or vegetable) physiology; 
a student or teacher of the science of the functions 
and properties of organic hodies. 

1778 A. Reto /nquiry Suppress. Urine (M.), The most 
skilfal anatomist and physiologist. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin, Med, xxv. 312 This distinguished surgeon and 

hysiologist has done more than all who preceded him to 
illustrate his subject. 1881 Buxoon-Sanveason in Vature 
8 Sept. 440/2 The subjects of experiment used by the two 
last-mentioned physiclogists were themselves; the work 
done was the mountain ascent from Interlaken to the 
suinmit of the Faulhorn. ; 

Physio-logize (-dgaiz),v. [f.as prec. + -12e.] 

+1. intr. ‘To speculate or reason on nature; to 
inqnire into natural causes and phenomena, Ods. 

1678 Cuowoetn /itell. Syst, Pref. 7 Divers of the Italicks, 
and particularly Env docles—before Democritus—physiolo- 

izedatomically. £07d.1. iii. 120 They who first theologized, 

id Ne a after this manner. 1730-6 Battery (folio) 
Pref, Physiologize, to Study, Discourse or Reason on the 
Nature of Things. ; ; : 

+2. trans. To explain in accordance with physical 
or natural science. Oés. 

1678 Cuowoern fntell. Syst. 1. iv. 450 Unless we would 
rather with Macrobius, Physiologize them all Three, and 
make Minerva to be the Higher Heaven, Jupiter the 
Middle Ether, and Juno the Lower Air and Earth, all Ani- 
mated; that ts, One God, as acting differently in these 
Three Regions of the world. 1819 G.S. Faser Dispensae 
tions (18231 1. 234 Mach the same remark is made by 
Eusebius on the hnmour of physiologising the religious 
System of the Egyptians. . f 

3. intr. To act the physiologist ; to form physio- 
logical conclusions or theories. rare. 

1866 Owen Vericdr. Anim. (L.), The somewhat capricious 
appearance of the gall-bladder in vegetarian mammals dis- 
courages such attempts to physiologize, 

Hence Physio logizing vl/. sb. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. m. i 17 Al which Poetic 
Physiologisings were but corrupt imitations of .. Moses's 
description of the Creation. 

| Physiologus (fiziplég#s). [L., a. Gr. guoto- 
Ad-yos, natural philosopher (see PH¥SIOLOGER) + used 
by Epiphanins as the name of his work on Natural 
History with moral and theological applications, 
whence the medizeval nse.]_ A Bestiary: see quot. 

1898 Storrord Brooke Eng. Lit, xiii. 203 The three first 
{Old Eng. poems, the Whale, the Panther, and the Par- 
5 be taken together, and form part..of an 
English Physiologus. A hysiologns in the literature of 
the Middle Ages was a collection of descriptions of beasts, 
hirds, or fishes, of their life and habits. .each..fotlowed by 
a religions or moral allegory hased on this description. 

Physiology (fizip'lddzi). Also 6-7 phi-. [ad. 
L. physiologia, 2. Gr. puorodcyia (Arist.), natural 
philosophy, natural science, f. gyotoAdy-os: see 
PuysioLocer, and -Locv; perh. immed.a. F. pf, Lysto- 
logie (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. The study and description of natural objects ; 
natural science or natural philosophy; also, a par- 
ticular system or doctrine of natural science. Ods. 

1564 Bauldwin's Mor. Philos, (Pallr.) 1.3. 73 That it may 
be knowen what they beleued of god, of themselues, and of 
his woorkes, all which they them selies call Phisiologie. 
1603 Hottano P/utarch's Mor. 1346 Certeine Epicureans., 
nding much upon this their goodly and beantifull 

i pee forsooth (as they terme it), 166a H. More Dy. 

abbala App. i. (1712) 113 Whence there must be no 
finity betwixt this ancient Moschical, or rather 
al Physiology, and the Cartesian Philosophy. 1 
Ris Lex. Lechn. |, Physiology, Ph. ysicks, or Natura 
hy, is the Science of Natural Bodies. 1797 Encycl. 
> (ed. 3) XVI. 18/1 Re-action, in physiology, the ree 
sistance made by all bodies to the activt: or impulse of others 
that e vour to change its state whether of motion or rest, 
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2. The science of the normal functions and phe- | 
nomena of living things. 

It comprises the two divisions of andwmal and vegetable 
pAysiology; that part of the former which refers specially 
to the vital functions in man is called Awan physiology. 

\1$97 ALM, tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 10/1 PAysio- 
tagia handelethe and treatethe of the structure and situatione 
of mans ye. 1611 Coton, Physiologie,,.also..that part 
of Phisicke which treats of the composition, or structure of 
mans bodie.) 1615 Crooks Body of Alan 289 Amongst the 
new writers Fernelius the best earned Physitian of them 
all, in the 7. book of his Phisislepie, proveth that this 
blond is not Alimentarie. 1704 J. Hares Lee. Techn, 1, 
Physiology, is by some also accounted a Part of Physick, 
that teaches the Constitution of the Body so far as it is 
sound, or in its Naturat State; and endeavours to find 
Reasons for its Functions and Operations, by the Help of | 
Anatomy aod Natural Philosophy. 1748 Haattey Odserv. 
Man 1. iv. Concl. 511, 1.. bring some Arguments from 
Physiology and Pathology. oe BERNETHY Sarg. OOS. 244 
The anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. 1831 
Carivie Sart. Res. ut. vi, A Peasant unacquainted with | 
botavical Physiology. 183: Baewstea Optics xxxv. 293 
This important trath in the physiology of vision. 1860 
Huxcey Lay Serm, xii. 284 That part of biological science 
which deals with form and structure is called Morphology— 
that which concerns itself with function, Physiology. 187% 
tr. Pouchet's Universe ix. 482 Hales, whose langital experi. 
ments laid the foundation of ve, etable physiology. 
J& 1876 Lowett Among ny es, Ser. 11. 26 As acontribn- 
tion to the physiology of genius no other book is to be com- 

ared with the Vita Nuova, 1903 Westur, Gas. 24 Jane 3/4 
The amateur statistician may know something of the ana. 
tomy of commerce, bat he knows nothing of what I may call 
its physiology—its circulating ..and. -digestive system[s]. 

+Physion, phision, corrupt or erron, forms 
of Puxsictan (perh. only typographical errors). 

¢rs80 Lonce Repl. Gosson's Sch. Abuse (Hunter. CL) 5 
That they like good Phisions: shouldso frame their tions, 
16rr Biste Transl, Pref, 3 The Scripture is..a Physions- 
shop (Saint Basil! calleth 10. : 

Physionomy, obs. spelling of PursiocNomy. 

Phy:sio,philo'sophy. [transl. of Ger. Na‘ur- 
philosophie, i.e. philosophy of nature, in the title 
of Oken’s Lehrbuch der Naturphilosophie 1808- 
11, called in the Eng. transl. ‘ Elements of Physio- 
philosophy ’.] A name for the philosophic system 
of nature of Oken, who ‘aimed at constructing all 
knowledge @ griori, and thus setting forth the | 
system of natare in its universal relations’. 

1847 Turk tr. Oken (title) Elements of Physio hilepeby. 
1866 R. A. Vaucnan Jfystics (1860) ll. 25g He [Oken] 
imagined that he wrote his Physiophitosophy in a kind of 
inspiration, 1887 Core Orig. Fittest 8 The disfavour in 
which physiophilosophy was held secured to evolntion a 
cold welcoine. 

llence Phy aiophi-‘losoph, Phy:siophilo:sopher 
{= Ger. Aaturphilosoph], an adherent of the 
system of Oken; Phy aiophiloac'phic, -ical adjs., 
of or pertaining to this system. 

1887 Cora Orig. Fiétest 8 The  phssrophilazegt became 
extravagant and mistook superficialappearances for realities. 
1861 G. Moore Lost Tribes 127 Here..it is that the 
*physio-philosophers have supposed mankind to have 
originated. 1865 tr. Strauss’ Life Jesus La. xxx. 247 The 
allegorical interpretation..2pplied to Homer and Hesiod in 
order to extract *physiophilosophical ideas ont of the Gods 
and their histories, z 
Physique (fizik). [a. F. physique sb, masc., 
absolute nse of pAystgve physical, i.e. that which 
is physical.) The physical or bodily structure, 
organization, and development; the characteristic 
appearance or physical powers (of an individual or 


a race). 

1826 Lavy Granvitce Lets. (1894) 1. 384 You must allow 
that this describes his Ehysidue admirably. 1856 ExeRson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) If. 47 So much had 
the fine physique and the personal vigour of this robust race 
worked on my imagination. aa R. F. Burton Dahome 
11.64 ‘The masculine physique of the women enabling them 
to compete with men in enduring toil, hardshi $s, and priva- 
tions. 1881 A.G.C. Liovent in Afacm, Slag. XLIV. 478/2 
They. shad tremendons physiques, though rather fleshy. 

Physique, obs. form of Prysic. ; 

Physitheism ((-zipiiz’m).  [f Gr. pias | 
nature + Geds God + -IsM: cf. polytheism.] The 
deification of the powers or phenomena of nature. 
So Phy:sithel'stic a. 

1891 J. W. Powett in Chantauguan Dec. 291 (Fonk) 
Physitheism is the theology and religion of the harbaric 
world, 1n this refigion the ener oo, agents and 
the phenomena of the weather are personifi and deified. 
1889 G. Matieay in Pop. Sci. Monthly XXXVI. 208 The 
prophets tried to pall the Israelites too rapidly through the 
zodtheistic and physitheistic stages into monotheism. 

Phy:sitism. rare. [f. Gr. puoi-s nature + -ITE 


+-18u.] A system of parece 

1885 Duxs in Proc. Soc, Antig. Scot. XIX. 396. 

Physiurgic (fizitsdgik), 2. rare. [f. Gr. 
guoi-s natore + épyor work + -1c: cf. theurgic.] 
Produced or acted upon solely by natare. 

18:16 Bentiam Chrestons. 187 Applied to bodies..in their 
natural, or say physiurgic, state—hnman art—or say elabora- 
tion by haman art—has two distinguishable objects. | 1843 
Bownrine /ntrod, Benthas's Wks. i. 16/2 Natural History 
and Natura) Philosophy are respectively represented by | 
Physiurgic Somatology, 2nd Anthropurgic Somatology. 

So Phyaiurgoaco’pic a. rare. 

1816 Bexruam Chrestom, Wks. 1843 VIII. 86 Disision of 
Somatology, or Somatics at large, into Physinrgic (Physi 
urgoscopic) and Authrepurgic (2 nthropurgoscopic). { 
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Physnamy, -nomy, obs. ff. ’uystocnoy. 

Physo- (faiso), repr. Gr. @ico-, combining form 
of Gr, gia bellows, bladder, bubble, in a few Gr. 
compounds, and in many modern scientific terms. 

Physoca‘rpous a. Sof. (Gr. xapwés fruit), having 
an inflated or bladder-like fruit (Mayne Z£xfos. 
Lex. 1858). Phy‘socele (-sil), Path. [Gr. may 
tumour], a tumour or hernia distended with gas. 
Physograde (foi'sdprad), Zool. [ad. mod.L. PAy- 
sograda, {. -gradus going], @. edj. moving by 
means of a hollow vesicular float or buoy; of or 
pasties to the Physograda, a group of oceanic 

ydrozoa furnished with such floating organs; 
b. sd, a member of this group; hence Physo-- 
gradous a. || Physometra (foisomitid), /’ath. 
{Gr. #7pa womb], the presence of gas in the ute- 
rus, uterine tympanites. Physonect (foisonckt), 
Zool, (Gr. vixrns a swimmer, f. ypxew to swim], 
a member of the Physonecte, a suborder of sipho- 
nanthous siphonophores; hence Physone'ctous a. 
Physopod (foisoppd) (Gr. wots, mo8- foot], a 
molluse of the section /hysopoda or Thysano- 
ftera, rhipidoglossate gastropods, with a sort of 
sucker on the foot. 

1753 Cuansers Cycl, Supp, *Physocele, a word used by 
oy authors to express a wind-tupture. 1811 Hoorre 
Afed. Dict., Physocete, a species of hernia, whose contents 
are distended with wind. 189g in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1835-6 
Topo Cyct. Anat. 1. 37/1 ee organ of locomotion 
in the *physograda is the air-filled vesicle or bladder. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 957/4 Animals. .characterized by their 
hody being provided with an aériform dilatation of the 
intestinat canal, serving for a swimming organ: “physo- 
prac 18aa Goon Study Med. 1V. 434 Emphysema uteri. 

nflation of the Womb... This is the *physometra of San- 
vages and tater nosologists. 1875 Jones & Srv. Pathol. 
Anat. (ed. 2) 759 Physometra is sometimes observed after 
severe labours. 1890 Cent. Dict. *Physopod. 

Physoclist (fai'soklist), a. and sd. /chthyol. 
[f. mod.L. PAjisoclisti (pl.), f. Gr. tea bladder + 
-«herot-os shut, closed.] a. adj. Belonging to the 
Physoctisti, 1 group of teleost fishes having the 
duet between the air-bladder and the intestine 
closed: cf. Pursostome. b, sd. A member of 
this gronp. So Physoclistic, Physoclistous 
adjs., having the air-bladder so closed or cut off. 

1887 Heirkin Distrib. Aniue. 303 Both the *physoclist 
and physostome types appear. .very nearly simultaneously 
in the same deposits. #érd., ‘he severance of the bladder 
in the physoclists being the result of the disuse vf parts. 
1883 Lankestea in Encyc?. Brit. XVI. 671/1 The parallel 
cases [of the secretion of gas] ranging [rom the Protaroon 
Arcella to the *Physoclistic Fishes. 1887 Core Orig. Fittest 

27 The descent of the *Physoclystous fishes has probably 
teen from Holostean ancestors, both with and without the 
intervention of Physostomous forms. x 

Physodin (feisodin). Chem. [f. specilicname 
physéd-és (cf. Gr. poooerdys bladder-like) + -1N 1) 
‘A neutral substance (CysH1,,0,), 2 white loosely- 
coherent mass, occurring in a lichen, Parmelia 
ceralophylla ot physodes. 

1866-8 Watts Dict. Chen, 1V. 635 Physodin behaves to 
water like a resin, not being wetted thereby. 

| Physophora (foisg' fora), Zool, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. gdoa bladder + -popos bearing, borne. A genos 
of oceanic hydrozoa, the species of which float by 
means of numerous vesicular organs. So || Physo- 
phores f/. (sometimes Phyeophora), a suborder 
or division of Siphonophora (an order of Hydroza 
Craspedota), having ‘the proximal end modified 
into 9 pneumatophore or float; Physo‘phoran a., 
of ot pertaining to the Physophore; sb., a member 
of this division; also Physophore (foi-sdfoss). 
|| Physopho‘ride 7/., the family containing the 
genus Physophora; Physophorous (feisg fSras) @., 


_ of the nature of the Pzysophore, having pneumato- 


phores or swimming-bells (Mayne 1858). 
1869 tr. Ponchet’s Universe (1871) 13 At other times it 
is owing to..the “Physophora, trailing their tresses all 
spangled with stars like those of Berenice in the firmament, 
tbo HaRTwic Sea § es xvi de ehh ee pee 
or *Ph horz..were formerly supposed to be a special 
class ot banat, but have been proved by Sars and other 
naturalists to be merely alternating generations of the bell- 
shaped Acalephe. 1888 RotLesTon jaceen Anim, Life 
774 lathe *Physophores Forskalia and Agalma the single 
ovum is arrested in the endoderm, and surrounded by the 
spadix, 1860 H. Srencea in ee Reo. emus 103 Ib 4 
*Physophoridz, a variety of organs similary arise hy 
transformation of the budding poly 1878 tr. Gegen- 
baur's Comp, Anat, 97 The greater development of these 
bladders, which in most Ph sophorida are rather small. 


|| Physosti (feisostigm’). [mod.L., f- 
Gr. orb bladder + otfypa Sticua.} Boe. a 
genus of leguminons plants, the flower of which 
has a spiral keel, and a bent style continued into 
an oblique hood above thestigma; the only species 
is P. venenosum, producing the highly poisonous 
Calabar bean. Hence, The Calabar bean or ils 


xiract as a drug. . ; 
- ar-bh, Med. 428 Dr. Fraser has! sed 


ig 
1864 V, Syd. Soe. Ve ¢ 
the physostigma internally in cases of erystpela: “A. 
ANTON ‘herd. Dis. u8 Phy ee other 


PHYSOSTIGMIA. 


cardiac sedatives may be mentioned as other anamiants. 
1880 Garaoo & Baxter Mad. Med. 322 The.,administra- 
tion of an appropriate dose of physostigma. 

Hence ‘+ Physosti'gmia, Physoati‘gmine 
Chem., the alkaloid C,,H,N,Oz, constituting the 
active principle of the Calabar bean. 

1865 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Aled. 447 Jobst and Hesse.. 
have succeeded in isolating the active principle of the 
Calabar bean, to which they give the name physostigmin. 
1896 Alléutt's Syst. Med. 1. 228 It is in this way that 
strychnine and physostigmine respectively stimulate and 
depress the spinal cord. 

Physostome (foi'sdstoum), a. and sd. Zchthyol, 
[f mod. L. PAysostonti, f. Gr. pica bladder + orépa 
month, -oropos -mouthed.) a. adj. Belonging to 
the Physostomi, a group of teleost fishes, in which 
the air-bladder is connected with the alimentary 
canal by an air-dnet: cf. Paysocnist. b. sh A 
member of this group. So Physoato‘matous, 


Physo'atomous a., having the air-bladder opening | 


into an air-duct. 

1880 Giintuer Fishes 199 [In] the Cretaceous group.. 
Physostomes and Plectognaths are like wise well represented. 
1887 Physostome, Physostomous [see Puysoczist, Pryso- 
CListous]. 

+ Physy, obs. f. Fuser 2, wheel of a watch. 

1690 Locke Hum, Und. un vi. § 39 Some Watches..are 
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the pathology or diseases of plants; (4) the patho- 
logy of diseases due to vegetable organisms, as 
fungi; mycology; hence Phy:to,patholo‘gical a.; 
Phytopatho-logist, one versed in phytopathology 
(a). Phyto‘philoua a. (Gr. fidos friendly], plant- 
loving: esp. of insects. Phytophthirian £7:/07:. 
(-foirriiin) (Gr. $6eiplonse) a.ad/., pertaining tothe 


| 


t 
} 


LPhytophthiria or plant-lice; b. sé., a member of | 


this group, a plant-louse. Phy:to;phylogene’tic 
a., relating to the phylogeny of plants. Phy:to- 
phyaio‘logy, vegetable physiology. Phytoaco'pic 
a, (Gr. oxomeiy to view], caused by sight of plants: 
said of the effect of surrounding vegetation on the 
colour of a larva. + Phyto'acopy: see quot. 
Phyto‘aophy, knowledge of plants; botany (Oken). 
Phytosterin (Gr. orepeds solid) : see qnot. 1881. 
Phy‘totaxy (Gr. rafts arrangement], systematic 
botany. Phy:toterato‘logy, vegetable teratology. 
Phy-tovitellin (L. vitel/-us yolk], a globnlin 


| occurring in many seeds, and agreeing in all its 


made with four Wheels..some have Strings and Physies, | 


and others none. 


Physyk, obs. form of Puyste. 


Phyt- (foi, fit), combining form used before | 


a vowel for Puyto-. 

Phytalbu'min, vegetable albumin. Phyta‘lbu- 
mose, a form of albumen occnrring in plants. 
Phyteco‘nomy, vegetable economy, Phyteco- 
logy (Gr. ofxos abode: see -L0GY), the science which 
treats of plants in relation to their environment or 
habitat ; so Phyteeco‘logist. 

1899 Cacxev tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. viii. (ed. 4) 405 The 
products of oe life, toxines, and Svat appear 
also to play an important part in the process of suppuralion, 
1890 Cent, Dict., *Phytalbumose. aN Alliutt’s Syst, 
Aled. 1V. 520 Ricin and ahrin, phytalbumoses obtained 
froin the seed of the castor-oil plant. 190a rit. Med. Frid. 
No. 2154. 920 The action of some of the phytalbumoses. 
1898 Naéuralist 180 If soils are a factor in its *phyteconomy, 
1899 Pop. Sci, Monthly Nov. 99 One of the general views 
of *phytoecology is that the forms of plants are modified to 
adapt them to the conditions under which they exist. rog 
The peor to-day watches his subject as it grows. 

e, 2 terminal clement representing Gr. 
girdv a plant, and denoting a vegetable organism, 
as microphyie, protophyle, saprophyte. See also 
ZooruytE (= animal plant), 

Phytiform (fi-tiffim, {rti-), a rare. [irreg. 
f. Gr, gurdy plant+-ForM.] Plant-like, phytoid. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Phytiphagan, -ous, incorrect forms of Puyto- 
PHAGAN, -OUS. 

Phytivorous (feiti-vdras, fit-), a. Now rare 
or O6s. pees f. Gr.guréy plant + -vorous.) Feed- 
ing on plants or vegetable substances. 

1668 Witkins Real Char, tt. v. § 4. 144 Birds may be dis- 
tinguished by ., their food .. into .. Carnivorous; feeding 
chiefly on Flesh. Phytivorons; feeding on Vegetables. 1693 
Phil. Trans. XVM. 851 All which last are Herbivorous or 
Phytivorous Animals. 1798 /d%d, LXXXVIII. 46, 1 have 


not found the urie oxide in the urinary concretions of any | 


phytivorous animal. 1833 MANTELE Geol. S. E. Eng. 304 | 


The teeth and jaws of two other phytivorous saurians, 

Phyto- (foite, frto), combining form of Gr. 
gorév a plant, lit. that which has grown, f. ¢vew 
to produce, pass, and intr. to grow ;_ used in forming 
scientific words, chiefly botanical. 

As the v in Gr. durdv is a short vowel, the etymological 
Pronunciation of pAyt- in all the following words is (fit); hut 
the general tendency in English to view y as a long #, as in 
my, cry, eic., has made the (etymologically erroneous) pro- 
nunciation (fait) all but universal: it is adopted in all the 
pronouncing dictionaries from Walker onward. 

Phytobiology, the biology of plants; hence 
Phytobiologicala. Phytobranchiate (-bre'n- 
kiet) a. Zool. [see Brancutate], of a group of 
isopodous crustaceans: having leaf-like gills. 
Phytochemistry, the chemistry of plants; so 
Phytoche-mical a. + Phyto’chimy [F. chimie 
chemistry] = phylochemistry (Webster 1847). 
Phy'tochlore [Gr. xAapds green] = CHLOROPHYLL. 
Phy'tochrome [see CHROME]: see quots. Phy- 
toco'Hite Afiz, [Gr. xéAAa glue + -1TE1), name 
proposed for certain jelly-like hydrocarbons found 
inpeat. Phytogelin (-dzelin)[Gen(arin) + -1n 1], 
the gelatinous matter of Algw (Zreas. Bot. 1866). 
Phytoglyphy (foitg'glifi, fit-) [Gr. yAuvgq: see 
GlyrH), natnre-printing, as originally used for 
plants; hence Phytogly‘phic a. Phytoma‘nia 
nonce-wd., a mania for collecting plants. Phyto- 
melin (-me'lin) (Gr. péAt, L. me? honey (in refer- 
ence to its colour and appearance)] =RUuTIN. Phy- 
to-nomy [see-Nomy], thescience of thelaws ofplant- 
growth. Phy:to,paleonto'logy, vegetable palzon- 
tology, study of fossil plants; hence Phy:to,palmon- 
to‘logist, Phytopathology, (2) the study of 


reactions with vitellin from egg-yolk. 

1887 Athenxum 26 Feb. 292/3 Sir J. Lubbock read the 
second part of his "phytohiological observations. 1890 7d/d. 
1 Mar. 278/3 There remains a large collection of memoirs on 
general botany and “phyto-biology. 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 959/1 *Phytochemical. 1846 Worcester, *Piyto- 
chemistry, vegetable chemistry. Pérlos. Mag. 1866 Wat1s 
Dict. Chem. 1V. 636 Phytochemistry, the Chemistry of 
Plants. ‘The most comprehensive treatise on this subject is 
that of Rochleder, ie lished at Leipzig in 1854. 1866 
Treas. Bot.,*Phytochlore, green colouring matter; chloro- 
phyll. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Phytochrome, a name for 
chlorophyll, r90a Wenster Suppl., Phytechrome, yellow 
pigment of plants. 188r H.C, Lewis in Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc. XX.117 *Phytocollite. 1864 Weestea, "“PAytugly phic, 
-.relating to phytoglyphy. *Phytoglyphy, ..the art of 
printing from nature, by taking impressions from plants, or 
other objects. 1855 BR. Lanxestea Macgillicray’s Nat. 
Hist. Dee Side § Braemar 63 This risk incurred for the 
mere chance of finding a few rare plants..one can hardly 
designate it by any other name than *Phytomania, 1866 
Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 636 *Phytomelin or Plant-yellow, 
A name proposed by W. i 
wide diffusion in the vegetable kingdom. 1864 Wexstea, 
*Phytonomy. 1883 Scrfence 6 Apr. 252 The nature of some 
impressions described by *phytupaleontologists as remains 
of fossil Alga. 7érd. 253 the evidence..renders great 
service to “phytopaleontology. 1886 Cassedl's Eucycl, Dict., 
*Phytopathologist. 1893 Ereanor Oamerop in Autobfog. 
§ Corr. xx. (1g04) 218 One of our leading European Phy- 
topathologists. 1864 Wesster, *Phytopathology, ..an ac- 
count of diseases to which plants are liable. 1 Nature 
12 Feb. 364/2 On the method and data of *phyto-phyloge- 
pele research. 1854 H. Spencer in &rit. QO. Rev. Fa yr rzs 

tiology, 
Phytology. 18ga Poutton in Trans. Entom. Soc, X. 294 
The effect cannot be phytophagic in the strict sense of the 
word, but rather *phytoscopic, inasmuch as the colour of 
the surface of the leaf rather than its substance acts as the 
stimulus. 1730-6 Bartey (folio), “PAytoscopy,..a viewing 
and contenant or considering plants. 1854 H, Srexcer 
in Brit, ¢. R uly 215 He [Oken] says...‘ Biology, there- 
fore, divides into Organogeny,* Phytosophy, Zoosophy'. 1881 
Watts Dict. Chem. VU 1. 1624 *Phytosterin, CagH 440... 


tein for rutin, on account of its | 


| 


Organosophy, Phytogeny, *Phyto-physiology, | 


Aneutral substance, identical or homologous with cholesterin, | 


obtained from Calabar beans hy extraction with petroleum. 
ether, 1897 Naturalis? 47 Various higher alcohols and 
phys ao being present therein as bases. 1883 L. F. 
Varo Dynamic Sociol. 1. 120 *Phytotaxy. 1898 tr. Séras- 
arse tithe Bot. 1. 154 The study of the abnormal development 
of plants is called *Phytoteratology. 
hytobiology to -gelin: sec above. 
Phytogenesis (foilo,dzenisis, fito-). [f Puyro- 
+ -GENESIS.} The generation or evolntion of 
plants. So Phytogene'tic, Phytogene'tical ad/s., 
of or pertaining to phytogenesis; Phytogene'- 
tically adv.; also Phyto'geny = phylogenests, 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. *Phytogenesis, term by Dupetit- 
Thouars for germination. .phytogenesy. 188a Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 904 In the latter case we have the end, in the former 
the beginning of *phytogenetic series. 188r WILLIAMSON in 
Nature 27 Oct. 60: i Linute, but Spe oztnetically im- 
portant forms of antclite: 1854 H. Srencea in Brit. Q. 
few. July 115 Biology, Organosophy, *Phytogeny. 
Phytogenic (foite,dze-nik, fite-), @. Geol. and 
Min, rare. [f. Gr. purdy plant + -GEN 2 + -1¢,) 
Of vegetable origin. So Phyto’genona a. rare. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 9509/2 Under the name of 
Phytogenous subsiances, Hatiy has formed an Appendix to 


the Combustibilia, comprehending those of which the origin | 


is evidently vegetable. 1878 LawRexce tr. Cotta’s Rocks 
Class. 52 Phytogenic deposits are such as consist chiefly of 
vegetable substances, 

Ph; ‘togeo'graphy. {f. Payro- + Grocra- 
PHY.) The geographical distribution of plants. 

3858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 188: Nature 13 Oct. 556/1 
The numerous writings on hytogeography of the late 
Prof, A. Grisebach. 1896 J. Thomson African Explorer 
xiv. 343 The phytogeography of Central Africa. 

Hence Phy:togeo*grapher, one who is versed in 
phytogeograph Yy; Phy-togeogra‘phic, -gra‘phical 
ags., of or pertaining to phytogeography, dealing 
with the geographical distribution of plants. 

1889 Natuve 30 May 98/1 Apart from the value of the 
work lo the systematist and *p! ytoscon raphe, it possesses 
an interest for a wide circle. ge: W. B. Heemstey in 
Challenger ig a Bot. 1. 6 For “phyto-geographical pur- 

ses Insular Floras may he divided into three categories. 
based upon their endemic element. 1883 THtsetton Dyer 
in Vature 4 Jan. 224/2 A right understanding of the phyto- 
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geographical facts of the north temperate flora. 1886 Afhe- 
neunt § Jane 750/2 Poyeege? ical Map of Europe. 

Phytoglyphic, -glyphy: sec Puyto-. 

+Phytognomy. O¢s. [Formed on the 
analogy of phystognomy, after the mod.L. Phy- 
tognomonica of J. Baptista Porta(1583): see Puy ro- 
and Gnomtc.) The alleged art of discovering the 
qualities of a plant from its appearance; vegetable 
physiognomy. Hence + Phytogno-mical a. 

[1583 Porta (¢it/e) Phytognomonica ..in quihus nova 
facillimaque affertur methodus, qua plantarum..ex prima 
extimee faciei inspectione quivis abditas vires assequatur.] 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 2, I hold moreover 
that there is a Phytognomy, or Physiognomy, not onely of 
men, hut of Plants, and Vegetables. 1646 — Pseud. Ef. 
11. vi. 93 Whoever shall peruse the signatures of Crollius, or 
rather the Phytognomy of Porta. 1653 R. Sanorrs PAysiogn. 
bij, In Phytognomical Physiognomie we may observe 
certain plants resembling the heads of Animals. 

Phytography (foitggrif, fit-). [ad. mod.L. 
pistographia: see Puyto- and -GRAPHY.] 

1, Description of plants; descriptive botany. 

[z691 Piuxener (¢it/e) Phytographia, seu Stirpium illus- 
trium et minus cognitarum Icones.] 1696 Ray in Lett. it, 
Men (Camden) 202, I shall.,put down what I find in... 
Plukenet's Phytography. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) Pref., Phyto. 
graph ,--a Treatise or Physiological Description of Plants 
and Vegetables, 1836 Henstow Phys. Bot. Introd. 3 A 
third, .department is styled ‘ Phytography’, in which a full 
description of plants themselves is given. 1885 GoopaLe 
Physiol. Bot. (1892) 3 Phytography or Descriptive Botany. 

. = PHYTOGLYPHY. ; 

Ilence Phyto'grapher, an expert in or writer 
on phytography; Phytogra‘phic, Phytogra‘- 
phical aajs., pertaining to phytography. 

1890 Cent. Dict., *Phytographer. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVU. 
618 A new Set of *Phytographic Tables. 1888 Nature 
5 July 220/: The introductory narrative..enables a phyto- 
graphic botanist to apprehend the nature of the country 
(Afghanistan] and climate. 1828-3a Wesster, *PAyto- 
graphical, pertaining to the description of plants. , 

Phytoid (foirtoid, fit-), a. andsd. rare. [f. Gr. 
gur-dv plant+-orp. Cf. Gr. purdd-ys plant-like.] 

A. ark Plant-like ; esp. in Zoo/. of an animal. 

1858 in Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 

B. sb. Bot. (See geo) 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 397 In order to distinguish 
between the seeacated buds of plants and animals, those of 
the former have been called phytoids, and the latter zooids. 

| Phytolacca (foito-, fitolaka). [mod.L. 
(Toumefort 1700), f. Gr. gurév plant + mod.L. /acea 
crimson lake.] #o/, The genus of plants including 
the Pocan, Virginian Poke, Pokeweed, or Red-ink 
plant (7°. decandra), and several other tropical or 
sub-tropical species, chiefly American ; also varions 
preparations of the Poke used medicinally. Hence 
Phytolaccin (-le’ksin) Che., a neutral crystal- 
line compound obtained from the Virginian Poke. 

1783 Scots Mag. June 283/2 Give porgee tt the phyto- 
Jacca decoction. 1883 Garden 18 Mar. 179/3 Several other 
Phytolaccas are widely distrihuted throughout the Tropics. 
1864 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk, Med, 441 The dose of the con- 
centrated preparation (phytolaccin). 

+ Phy‘tolite, phy'tolith. Ods. [f. Puyro- 
+-LITE, -LITH. In F. phytolithe.} A fossil plant. 

1794 Suttivan View Nat, 11. 175 The former are called 
zoophytes; the latter phytolites. 1849 Murcnison Siluria 
xvi. 402 The so-called ‘transition ‘and ‘ grauwacke ’ phyto- 
lites described hy various German authors. 

_ Hence + Phy:tolitho‘logy, vegetable palzonto- 
logy; + Phy-tolitho‘logiat, a writer on this 
subject. 1864 in WeBsTER. 

Phytological (feitelpdzikal, fite-), @. Now 
rare, [f, as PHYTOLOGY: see -LoGiIcAL, Cf. F. 


| phytologique.| Relating to the study of plants; 


| 


botanical, 

1654 Gayton Péeas, Notes ut. iii. 79 Priapus..the greatest 
Herbalist in the World;..This Phutologicall Deitie. 1673 
Grew Anat. Roots Ep. Ded., The promotion of Phytologica 
Science is one Part of Your Work. 1673 — (¢/t/e) An Idea 
of a Phytological History propounded. 1833 Lyn, Princ. 
Geol. 111. 332 The zoological and phytological characters 
of the same formations were far more persistent than their 
mineral peculiarities, 

Phytologist (foitglédzist, fit-). Now rare. 
(f. Puoyronocy+-1st.] One versed in phytology ; 


a. botanist. — g 

1699 Evervn Acclaria (1729) 138 Charles Hation Esq. to 
whee al! our Phytologists and foes of Horticulture are 
oblig'd. 31747 Baivey vol. 11, PAytologist, a Botanist, one 
who treats of Plants. 18a7 Srevant Planier’s G. Pref. 
(1828) 5 If he be a Phytologist of research, or, still more, a 
Planter of experience. 1881 RouTLeoce Science ti. 34 There 
was a botanical garden for the phytologist. 

Phytology (fite'1l5dzi, fit-). Nowrare. [ad. 
mod.L. phytofogia, f. Gr. purdév plant + -Acyia: 
see -LoGy. Cf. I. phytologie (d’Holbach 1753).] 
The science of plants ; botany. i i 

[1647 G. Duvat (¢it/e) Phytologia; sive, Philosophia Plan- 
tarum.] 1658 Six T. Browne /[ydriot. Ep. Ded. to N. Bacon, 
We pretend not to multiply vegetable divisions by Quincun- 
cial and Reticulate plants; or erect a new Phytology. 18 
Pantologia, Phytology, that part of Natural History whic! 
treats on plants, 1849 H. Miter Footpr. Creat. xiv. (1874) 
264 He calls into court Astronomy, Geology, Phytology 
and Zoology. 

Phytomania, -melin: see Puyro-. 
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Phytomer (foitomas, fit-), Lol. [ad. mod.L. 
phytomeron, pl. -a, {. Gr. purd-v plant + pépos 
part.] = Puyo, 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 7 Phytomera,..e 
to plant-parts...1n Le leat the singular may be shortened 
to Phytomer. /éd.9 The plant begins asa single phytomer. 

Phyton (faiipn, firign). Bot, [a. F. phyton, 
a. Gr. guréy a plant, {. pve to produce.) A plant- 
unit; = prec.: see quot. 1898. 

3848 E. Foraes Naked-cyed Meduse 88 The_ several 
phytons comprising the first bud or plumule, 1854 Bacroua 
Oxtl. Bot.t. tii. 267 The dicotyledonous embryo then is com- 
posed of two leaves or two unifaliar phytons., united to ether 
soastoform one axis, 1880 Grav Struct. Sot. (ed. 6)7 These 
ultimate similar parts.. which are endowed with or may pro- 
duce all the feiaamnentl organs of vegetation, were by Gau- 
dichaud called Péytons, 1898 Battey Plant Lessons Ixxiii, 
380 The propagation-unit in eggetive multiplication is the 
smallest part of root, stem or leaf which will grow when 
severed fan the parent (although this is not a morpho- 
logical or structural unit in the plant-body); and, for the 
purpose of terminology, this part may be called a phyton. 

Phytonisse, obs. form of Pytuonxxss. 

Phytonomyto Phytopathology: see Puyro-, 
Phyto-phagan, a. and sé. [f. mod.L. Phyto- 
phaga (sce PHYTOPHAGOUS) +-AN.] a. adj. Of or 
belongiag to the /ytophaga in any sense. b. sé, 
A member of the P/ylophaga, a vegetable-feeding 
animal of any class or order. 3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phytophagic (feitofe dzik, fito-),a. Zool, [f. 
as next + -Ic.J Of or pertaining to phytophagy ; 
derived from or caused by phytophagy: said of 
variation of the colouring of insect Jarve: atlri- 
buted to the ipiasits on which they feed. 

1866 Daawin as Spee. ii. (ed. 4) 55 These cases he (B. D. 
Walsh] has fully described under the terms of Phytophagic 
varieties and P| ep pebeaic species. 1885 PoutTon in Proc. 
Roy. Soc. XXXVIII. 313 Such effects are entirely inexplic- 
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able hy the simple theory of phytophagic influence, .. it 
wonld be wiser ta abandon the term ' phytophagic ', at any 
rate in the sense of producing these changes. he term 
still halds good far the broad fact that pigments derived 
from the food-plant Von at most important part in larval 
coloration. 1 .'l. Guriex in Lina. Soc. Frnt, Zool. 
(1890) XX. a26 The innumerable cases where phytophagic 
varieties. .of insects exist. 

Phytophagous (foitp'figas, fit-), a. Zool, [f. 
Gr. gu7d-y plant +-¢ay-os eating +-0U8 (see -PHA- 
cous): cf. mod... Phylophaga, -phagi.) a. Feed- 
ing on plants or vegetable substances: chiefly said 
of insects, molluscs, and the like. b. Belonging 
tothe Phyfophaga, a name given to various grou 
and divisions of animals, e.g. (a) leaf-beetles and 
their nllies, (3) sawflies and horntails, (¢) certain 
cyprinoid fishes, (d¢) the plant-eating edeatates, 
(e) the plant-eating placental mammals. 

18a6 Ktuay & Sp. Entomol. xlix. LV. 479 Out of a list of 
. .Bo00 British insects ..37a4 [might be called] phytiphagous. 
Note. We employ this term, because the mare camnion one, 
* herbivorous ', does not properly include devourers of timber, 
fungi, etc. 1830 Lyevs Princ. Geol. I 143 It may deprive 
a large number of phytaphagous animals of their food. 1876 
D. Wison Pred. Afan (ed. 3) I. xv. 374 This phytophagaus 
cetacean (the Manatce]..is found only in tropical waters. 
1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 371 Same of the true slugs are car- 
nivarous instead of phytophagaus. 

Phytophagy (fitgfadzi, fit-). [f. Gr. purdy 
plant + -gayia eating.] The habit of feeding on 
plants or vegetable matler. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Phytophilous to Phytoteratology: see 
PHyYTo-. 

Phyto'tomist. [f Payrorom-y+-18T.) One 
who is versed in vegetable anatomy, 

1848 Linntey /afrod, Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 16 This admirable 


phytotomist. 
Phyto-tomous, a, rare, [f. Gr. guré-v plant 
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+ -rdpos cutling + -ovs.] 
culting, as an insect or bird. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phytotomy (fitrtdmi, fit-).  [f. Gr. purd-» 
plant + -rouia a cutting.) The dissection of 
plants; vegetable anatomy. 

, 1844 Dunctison Med. Lex. 8.v. ja Phytotomy 

is the anatomy of vegetables. 1875 Sir ¥. Tusnea in 

Encyel. Brit. 1.799/1 Vegetable Anatomy or Phytatomy. 

1880 Gray Seats, Bot. (ed. 6) Introd. 2 PAytotonry, or 

Vegetable Anatomy, the stody of the minute structure of 

vegetables as revealed by the microscope. 
hytovitellin: see Puyro-. 

| Phytozoon (feitezdo'fa, fito-). Also phyto- 
zovum. Pl, -zo‘a. [f. Gr. ¢urd-v plant + (aor 
animal; lit. ‘ plant-animal’; cf. zoophyte.) 

1. Zool, Aplaat-like animal or zoophyte; a single 
polyp in a zoophyte. (The pl. PAyfozea has been 
variously applied in different classifications to 
animals supposed to be plant-like in some way, 
but is not a term of modem Zoology.) 

184a Buanne Dict, Sc., etc, Phytoscons, Phytozoa,. this 
term is applied by various naturalists to different sections 
of the sub-kingdom Zoopiyta of Cuvier. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
i. (1848) 7 note, Ehrenberg has proposed to substitute phy 
tozoa, derived from the same roots {as Zoophyte]..and 
phytazoum refers only to a single pol 1858 Marse 
Expos. Lex., Phytozoum, venice by Eichwald to a type 
of the anima! kingdom comprehending animals in which 
(Polypi, Hydrz, Coraltia) the inorganic texture gives place 
ta that of vegetables, the exterior only presenting the char- 
acter of animality in the hamogeneous mass which con- 
stitutes it, 186x H, Macmitan Footnotes fr. Nat. 31 This 

ranplar_matter..is resolved into a mass of appareatly 

ving animalcules called pAytosoa. 3 

2. Bot. A male generative cell, a apermatozoid. 

1861 Benttey Jlan, Got. 370 Minute cells called sperm- 
cells,..in which are developed spital ciliated filaments,.. 
termed spermatozoids or phytozoa. 

Phyz, variant of Pxiz, face. 


Plant-cutting, leaf- 


I (pai), sé. The name of the Greek letter 7 

_ (in Gr. mi, pi): used in Afath. to express the 
ratio of the clreamference or periphery (we pipépera) 
of a circle to its diameter: see P (the letter) IT. 

{1748 Evten /nirod. in Anal. [nfinit. \. viii. (1797) 1. 93 
Satis liquet Periphetiam hujus Circuli in numeris Piemle 
bus exacte exprimi non posse, per appraximatianes autem 
Inventa est ,. esse = 3.14159 [etc ta 128 places], pra quo 
numero, brevitatis ergo, scribam m, ita ut sit m = Semicir 
cumferentia: Circnli, cujus Radius = 1, seu m erit longitudo 
Arcus 180 graduum. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 186/1 This 
number must be the same for all circles /d/d, 186/2 This 
measure of Archimedes gives 314286 for the approximate 
value of 7, the ratia of the circumference to the diameter.] 

Pi (pai), a. (sb.) Peblic School and Univ. slang. 
(abbrev. of Prous.] Pious, religious, sanctimo- 
nious. Also adso/.=a pious person; and as st.= 
pious exhortation, etc. 
¢ 1870 [at Eton], ‘ What did your tutor say to you?’ ‘Oh, 
he gave me no pi; asked me how | could reconcile my 
behaviour with my duty to God and my parents. 1891 
Waesctt Winchester Word-bk., Pi, virtuous, sanctimonians. 
He's od si now, ho mugs all day. 1897 Wests. Gaz, 
1 Sept. 8/1 The man who regularly affects the ‘pi’ and who 
‘plays up’, with ready catholicity of spirit, the ‘special 
missions of every religious denomination in turn. 

Pi, variant of Pir sé.4 and v.2 (disordered type, 
ete.) ; also of Pir 54.5 (Indian copper coin). 

Pia! (poir%), Anat. Short for Pla MATER. 

1889 Bucks Handbk. Med, Se, V\\C 111 The successive 
Coverings of the brain, hairy scalp, periosteum, calva, dura 
(ental periosteum), arachnoid, and pia. /é:d., The ental 
surface of ths pia. agor W. Ostea Princ. § Pract. Med. 
(ed. 4). 28 The most intense congestion of the cetebral and 
spinal pia, 

| Pia*, Also pya. A Polynesian _aame for 
species of the monocotyledonons genus Zacca, some 
of which, esp, 7. pisnatifida and 7, maculata, are 
cultivated for their tubers, from which South-sca 
or Tahiti arrowroot is produced. 

1858 Hocc Mee, Kingd. 765 Tacca oceanica, a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, yields a similar product (arrowroot] 
and is there called pya. [x Mitrea Plant-n. 254/t 
Tacca pinnatifida, Otaheita Salep-plaat, Pi-plant, Sauth- 
Sea-Arrow-root-plant. ] 

Pia-ara‘chnoid, jiara‘chnoid. Azat. [f. 
Pra} + Aracunoip,] The pia mater and the arach- 
aoid, considered as one structare. Also attrib. 

1889 Buck s Handbk. Med. Sc. V\11. 111 The presence on 
the ental surface of the piarachnoid of a pial fold, the ruga. 
1896 Allbutt ¢ Syst. Med. 1. 661 Acute inflammation of the 
Pia-arachnaid. 1904 Brit. Med, Frnt, 20 Aug. 371 Aa increase 
of Pia-arachnoid fluid. 

i Piaba (pia-bi). [Tupi piada, also piav’, 
piaw.) A small fresh-water fish of the size of a 
minnow, fonnd in Brazilian rivers. 

(1648 Maaccrave Hist. Nat. Brasil. 170 Piaba Brasili- 
ensibns ; magnitudine nastratis Eldrize .. pisciculus a aut 
3 digitos longus.) 1686 Rav & Witcoucray /ist. Pisc. 269. 
YS Cycl, Supp. Piaba,..the name of a small 

sh-water fish ..in the Brasils ..a well-tasted fish, and 
much estecmed by the Natives. 1846 G. Gazover Trav. 

Brasil 126. 1869 R. F. Burton élight. Brasil WW. 13 They 
can catch half-a-dozen sprat-like ‘piabas' or ‘piaus* by 
heaving up a calabash full of water. 

Piagaba: see P1assaBa. 


|| Piache (pia-tfe). Also 6-7 piace. [Tama- 
nac (on the Orinoco) prache, in Accaway fratsan = 
Carib piai Peat; in Sp. Afacke.) A medicine-man 
or witch-doctor among the Indians of Central and 
South America; a PEAtI-san. 

155 Eorn Decades 181 The professours of this secte were 
called Piaces. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 826 They 
call their Priests Places. 85a Tn. Ross tr. Aumdoldt's 
Trav, tL. vic 248 A resin very much sought after by the 
Piaches, or Indian sorcerers. 1855 Kincstev Westw. //o 
xxiv, The Piache from whines rose to screams and gesticu- 
lations, and then to violent convulsions. 

Piacle (poi'ak’'l). Now rare. [a. OF. fracle 
orad. L. pracu/um, f. piare lo appease: see -CULE.] 

+1. Expiation ; expiatory offering. Oés. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 103 Telle her .. that she 
brynge wyth her..the shepe..wyt the other pynacles [F. 
orig. pinactes| dedycated ta the sacryfice. 1533 Bectenoen 
Livy ut. xvi. (S.T.S.) L194 We..mycht nocht haue purgit 
ws barof bot alanerlie be he sacrifice of piacle (orig. pra- 
cudum). 1654 R. Coprincton tr. fasting vin. 126 A Pracle 
for the sin committed. 1711 G. Hickes Two Treat, Chr. 
Priesth. (1847) 11. 164 The LXX..called the scape-goat.. 
the piacular gon because he was offered to be a piacle. 

2. A wicked action which calls for expiation ; 
a sin, crime, offence. 

1644 Howec. Eng. Teares 178 To glut themselves with 
one anather's bloud..can there bea greater _piacle against 
nature? 1676 Doctrine of Devils 77 Any Crime, V1 ah 
or Piacle whatever. 1880 F. Hatt. Doctor Indoctus 52 Talk 
of regicide, of cannibalism..or any other patibulary ptacle. 


tb. Offence, guilt. Ods. 

1619 Br. J. Kinc Serm.11 Afr. 52 May I without piacle 
forget..what hee then did? a@ 1657 Lovetace Poents (1864) 
a3 One proclaims it piacle to be sad. 

Piacular (poieki#laz), 2. [ad. L. pideuldr-ts 
expiatory, f. pidcudum Pracue: see -an!. Cf. F. 
piaculatre (1752).] 

1. Making expiation or atonement; expiatory. 

31647 Owen Death of Death Wks. 1852 X. 267 He made 
his Soul an offering for sin—a piacular sacrifice. @ 1703 
Buaxctr On N. 7, Matt. xx. 28 Their piacular victims were 
ransoms for the life of the offender. 1818 G. S. Faaga 
Hore Mosaicx V1, 239 note, {They] do not seem..ta have 
sufficiently attended to the distinction between excharistic 
and fiacular sacrifices. 1871 Macourr Afent. Pateos xi. 
143 The great brazen altar of burnt-offering, where piacular 
or bloody offerings were alone presented. 

2. Requiring or calling for expiation; sinful, 
wicked, culpable. 

1610 Br. Hare Apo. Brownists 79 Hf it were not piacolar 
for you to reade ought of his. 1657 W. Moatcr Coena quasi 
Kot xx. 175 They held it piacular to eat with sinners. 
1728 R, Noary Afew. Music (1846) 16 Ta add to or alter 
the instruments, or modes, was almost piacular. 1857 De 
Quincey IWaiggison Wks. V1. 53 He..left no stone unturned 
ta cleanse his little. .fold from its piacular pollution, 

Ilence Placula‘rity, the quality of being piacalar: 
(@) expiatory character, (4) criminality; Pia‘ou- 
larly adv., aS an expiatory or atoning sacrifice ; 
Pia-‘cnlarness = fiacularily. 

ajoa H. Donwret Afol, §16 mm S. Parker Cicero's De 
Finiéxs, That Philosopher makes the Piacularness of a 
violent Death to consist in its being without the consent of 
the Guardian Genius. 1818 G. S. Farew (/ore Mosarce L 
260 The goat..was devoted as a sln-offering..by its being 


peor e slain. /did, 268 The essence of its being a sacri- 
fice does not consist in the outward act of burning ; but in 
the piacularity of the intention. 1864 Wesstea, Piacutarity, 
.-criminality, badness, De Onincey. é 

+ Pia-culary, a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. pideular- 
ist see -any?.] a. adj. = Pracutan, b. sé. = 
PIACLE. 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 59 Enjoyning her 
Majesty..to make a progresse to Tyburn, there to present 
her devotions: A most impious piaculary. a1670 HackeT 
Abp. Wilhams 1. (1693) 102 This was his Piaculary Heresie. 

+ Piaculous, 2. Obs. [f. L. pideud-um PIACLE 
+ -ous.) = Placucar 2. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v. xxi 266 For piaculous 
it was unto the Romanes ta pare their nayles upon the 
nunding. 1658 /éid, 1. xxv. a1t Unte the ancient Britains 
it was piaculous totasta Goose, 1661 GLanvine Van. Dogm. 
xv. 139 We think it so piaculous, to go beyand the Ancients. 

|| Piacculum, Oés. ie piaculum.) = PLacte. 

x60a A. Coptey Answ. Let. Fesuited Gent. 107 Their 
martytrdomes being ta them as a praarium for the one, and 
..a sufficient Pracudwm for the ather. 1646 J, Benanicce 
Usura Accom. 21 These .. count it a Piaculum to live 
in seiled houses of their awne, whilest the Lords house 
lies wast. 1678 Woop 4i/ (0. H.S.) IL. 422 “Tis a grand 
piaculum not ta beleive the warst of reports. : 

Piaffe (pie'f),v. Horsemanship. fe. F. piaffer 
(16th c.) to strat, make a show. Cf. piafe sb., 
ostentation. Ulterior origin uncertain.) 

tntr. To advance the eee opposite legs 
(e.g. the right fore leg and the left hind teg) sintul- 
taneonsly, placing them on the gronnd and resting 
momentarily while the other two legs are advanced 
with the same movement; to move with the same 
step as in the trot, bat more slowly. 

1761 Eau Pemenonn L£gnitation (1778) 74 To piaffe in 
backing is rather too much to be expected in the hurry 
which [etc.]. 1814 Scort IWar. Will, He piaffed away..to 
the head of ey ee regiment. 1820 — Monast. xv, Pressing 
and checking his gay courser, forcing him ta piaffe, to 
caracole, to passage, 1884 Faunt in a unk xi 180 Oor 
seafarers saw Neptune's white horses piaffing ..around them. 

Hence Pia‘ffe sé., an act of piaffing. : 

1899 P, Romssox in Contents. Rev. Dec. Boo It [a rabbit] 
diverts itself with queer sidelong cavorts, piaffes, jinklings, 
and somersaults. | \ 

Piaffer (pix'fa1), 56. Horsemanship. [f F. 
piaffer to piaffe, infin. taken sbst.] The action of 
piaffing; a movement in which the feet are lifted ia 


the same succession as in the trot, but more slowly. 
186a K. Ganesan Nolan's Syst. Train. Cav. Horses 65 
The slow ‘piaffer’ is obtained by the slow and alternate 
pressure of the rider’s legs. The quick’ iaffer’ by quickening 
the alternate pressure of the lege ry E. L. Anpzason 
Mod, Horseman, tt. xvii. 147 In the piaffer the horse should. 
move the dinganal legs together and in perfect unison. (bid. 
148 A very slow passage to the front, side, or rear is often 
called the piaffer; but if there is any movement out of 
piace it is not the piaffer. af E 

+ Pia‘ffer, v. Obs. [a. F. prafer pres. al: 
see PIAFFE 2] wir, = PIAFFE 2 

176r Eart Us epee & pics (3778) oe piaffer.. 

i ently, and well into the corners ry 

=.= 8 Re CUMRERLAND Observer No. 84 FIL. 232 


iH 
Pacing and piaffering with every body — him. 
Binge, variant of PEAGE O¢s., pedage- 


PIAL. 


Pial (poi'al), a. [f. Pra] (pia mater) + -at.] 
Of or pertaiaing to the pia mater. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med, Se VU. 1113/1 [see Pia- 
ARAcHNoID]. Jdid, 524/1 In some cases afso the appro- 
priate adjectives nre employed, e.g. pial, dural. 2899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 502 Ia general paralysis the 
invasion is always from the piaf surface and vascular tracts. 
Wid. V1I. 246 Nerve-fibres ramifying over the piat vessels. 

|| Pia mater (paid mertar). Anat, [med.L,; a 
somewhat incorrect rendering of the Arabic name 


a3) \ sexe ragigahk ‘thin or tender mother (Ibn 


membranes in wz mother, esp. DURA MATER. 

(Fanciful explanations of the name are frequent in western 
writers: cf, quot. 1548.)] 

A delicate fibroas and very vascular membrane 
which forms the innermost of the three meninges 
enveloping the brain and spinal cord; the other 
two being the avachnotd and the dura mater. In 
quots, 1593, 1606 ¢razsf. = brain, - 

€1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 112 Pia mater enuyroannep al 
pe brayn, & departip him into iij celotes bat hen chaumbris. 
1gz5 [see Duna matea]. 1548-77 Vicaay Anat. iv, lt is 
called Piamater..for because it is so softe nnd tender over 
the brayne, that it nourishetl the brayne and feedeth it, as 
doth a louing mother vato her tender childe. 1593 NashE 
Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) I, 272 Thou turmoilst 
thy pia mater to prove hase births better than the ofspring 
of many discents. 1606 Suaks. ¢¥. & Cr. 1. i. 78 His 
Piamater is not worth the ninth part of 1 Sparrow. 29761 
Brit. Mag. Vi. 116 An inflammation of the pia mater, 
which had produced a most furious delirium. 1854 Jones 
& Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1875) 232 The arachnoid is entirely 
dependent for its supply o' blood upon the pia mater. 

tg. 1681 Whole Duty Nations 35 \t becomes the very 
ligament and sinews of Government, a pia mater to the 
sacredness of Authority. ae 

Hence Piaema‘tral a., of or pertaining to the 


pia mater; = Pian. 

1887 4, Gray's Anat. (ed. 11) 805 Between the pia-matrat 
and the arachnoid sheath, e 

Pian (piven, ||pyan). Also epian, and in pl. 
pians, (=Sp., Pg. epian and pian, F. pian, a. 
Galibi (Rio de Janciro) pian (Roulin in Littré, 
sepeLy: Cf. Guarani fia ‘bubas, granos’ (Montoya). 
Cf. Jas. Platt in VW. & Q. 10th Ser. 1. 5.J 

A contagious tropical skin disease, occurring 
among aegroes, the same as FRAMBa@SIA or YAWS, 
q.v. (The names Aiavs and yas have occasionally 
been applied to two alleged forms of Frambasia, 
See quots.) Hence Pia‘nic a. 

(1768 F. B. be Sauvaces Nosol. Method. 11.554 Framhesiag 
Yaw Guineesium; Epiaa vel Pian Americanoium.] 1803 ‘T. 
Wixteszorrom Sierra Leone M1. viti, 139 ‘The Yaws..is 
called Be the Portuguese on the Coast Boba and by the 
French Pianes. /é/d. 145 Professor Sprengel has..made a 
similar division of this disease into Yaws and Pians. 1874 
T. H. Buacess Alan. Dis, Skin 233 The American disease 
called Pian or Epfan seems to te identical with that 
denominated yaws in New Guinea. 1828 Lanceé 15 Mar. 
aa The pianic ulcers..farnish an acrid matter. 

iane, obs. form of Prony. 

Pianet, variant of Pianxet, magpie. 

Pianette (pianet). [f. Prano sé.2 + -erre.] 
‘A very low paren or upright pianoforte’ (Grove); 
orig. applied to a form introduced into England in 
1857; subsequently to other small forms. 

1879 Weastex Suppl., Pianette, a smalt piano-forte. 1887 
Miss E. Money Dutch Alaiden (1888) 89 ‘1 can play any 
accompaniment you fike —glancing at the piannette in the 
corner. 2894 Frora A. Sreeu Potter's Thiond 1.127 The 
Pianette at which Rose sang her Scotch songs. 

Pianino (piani'ne). (a. It. pianino, dim. of 
piano: see Piano?.] A name origiaally given to 
an upright pianoforte, as being smaller than the 
grand; now esp. applied to a small upright or 
coflage piano. 

3862 [dlustr. Catal. Iniern, Exh. Mt. 
Small Cottage Pianoforte..an example of the cheapest up- 
right instrument. 1880 Mrs. Rinpeie Afyst. Palace Gard. 
il, (1881) 19 Get a little pianino and stand it against the wall. 

Pianism (prinéz’m), [f.P1axo?+-1su.] The 
art of pianoforte playing, especially in its technical 
aspect; execution on the piano. 

1844 H. F. Cuostey Music & Manners U1. 52 Will M. 
Liszt found a college of poetical pianism ? 1883 American 
Vil. i The reverent student of Becthoven, who would 
neyer fora moment subordinate the musical idea to mere 
‘pianism', 1889 Athenzum 26 Oct, yo Aliak between 
the pianism of the Hummel school ane that of Franz Liszt. 

| Pianissimo (pyani'ss/mo, piani‘sime), a. 
(ado) sh. Mus. (Mts—L. planissim-us, superl. of 
planus: see Piano.) a. adj. Very soft. b. adv. 
Very softly, ¢. sd. A very soft passage, Abbrev. 
bp. or Ppp. f 

1734 Short Explic. For, Wds. in Mus. Bks., Pianissimo, 
or PPP, js extream Soft or Low. 1771 P. Parsons New. 
market 1, 36 Suffer me with a voice (piano) of the gentlest 
humility, to beg your opinion—but for hoe sake ( piants- 
Sinro) let it be compassionate. ee J. Hatton Tallants of 
8. vi, In pranissimo passages of solo or chorns, 1883 ANNA 
K. Green Hand & Ring x, The last note of the song was 
dying away ina quivering Jianissimo. 2890 ‘L. Fatcoxea’ 
Mle. [xe i, (4891) 21 She played something which was 
rather monotonous, and never rose above piunissimo, 190% 
Scotsman 8 Mar. 7/1 All gradations of tone from fondest 
forte to tenderest pianissimo. 


° A Pianino, or 


| 


814 


Pianist (pzanist), (ad. ¥. praviste, It. pianista: 
see Piano 2 and -1st.] 
1839 Loner. in Life (1891) 1. 336 Hear that Schiesinger 
the great pianist in New Vous is dead, 1842 Mas. F. 
Troitore Vis. pi: 1. xx. 333 Talberg, the Paganini of 
peste 1887 Academy 7 May 333/3 The pianist.. proving 
imself a good executant and a sound musician. 
b. Pranisl’s cramp, byperkinesis of the fore- 
arm, due to excessive piano-playing. 
1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 539 The so-called ‘ Pro- 
fessional hyperkineses’ (writer's cramp, histrionic spasm, 


| pianist's crainp, telegraphist's cramp &c.) admit of a similar 
Duraid, 4.D. 933): ef names of other investing | 


explanation. 

|| Pianiste (péanz'st), (Fr.J] = pree.; but 
often used in Eng, as if the feminine form. 

1841 Loner. in £7/e (1891) I. xxii. gog Adelightful musician 
here,—a Miss Sloman,—a pianiste of, great talent. 1883 
Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 3/3 ‘This gifted pianiste is never so happy 
as when interpreting the music of his famous compatriot. 
x885 Miss Baaopon Wyllard's Weird V1. 58 Improving 
herself as a singer and a pianiste. 2885 MaaeL ere 4 
Prettiest Vomanxviii, | wish some pianiste of the thundering 
sehoof would attack the piano now, 

Pianistic (piani'stik), ¢. [f. Pianist + -1¢] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a pianist. 

1881 London Figaro 2 qoly 7/2 [She] has shared with M. 
Rabinstein the pianistic honors of this very prolific season. 
1893 Atheneum 10 June 743/1 Scholastic contrapuntal 
devices. combined with the most modern pianistic treatinent. 

Piannet, pianet (poitinet). Now dial, 
Forms; 6-7 pieannet, pi-, pyannet, 6-9 pianot, 
7 pie-annit, py-annot, pye-annat, pyanit; dia/. 
8 pianet, pynot, 9 pie-annet, piannot, pianet, 
pianate, pienet, etc. [The first element is Pax 
56.1; the second, in early examples, appears 
to be treated as orig. a distinct word, as if Asset 
or Annette, dim. of Aan; cf, the dial. synonym 
pie-nanny, and the etym, of mageol-pie, magpie, 
also from female names; bat in mod. dial. use it 
is reduced to a mere suffix (paicanet, pairnet), with 
which cf. F. proved the spotted woodpecker (where 
-on-e¢ is double dim. suffix), See also Prenxet, 

(Annet alone occurs as a locat name of the common gull, 
and of the kittiwake.)] i 

1. A local name of the magpie. 

2599 Cuapman f/m, Dayes Alyrth Plays 1873 1.76 Nor 
would IT haue..men..tooke a snaffe fike a piannets taile, for 
nothing but their tailes and formalf lockes. 1601 HoLLano 
Pliny I, 285 Thete haue been seen Pyannets with fong 
tailes, party coloured and flacked. 1613 Maxkuam £ing. 
Husbandman 1. Wh. ¥. (8638) 139. From the annoyance of 
Pye-annats, and such like great birds, 2618 LatiiaMm and 
Bk. Falconry (1633) 2g The Pie-anait, the braving and 
chattering laye. 1688 R. Hotne Armoury 1. 249/2 A Mag- 


{ 


A player on the pianoforte. | 


Pye.. is termed a Pye and a Pye-Annal, from its cry or ; 


chattering note. ¢1746 J. Cottiea (Tim Bobbin) Miew 
Lance. Dial. Wks. (1862) 50, I know Pynots ar os cunning 
Eawls os wawk'n otht Yeorth. 1766 Pennant Zool. 1. 171 
Pianet. 1825 Brockert WV. C. Gloss., Pyaanet, Pynet, a 
inagpie. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Pianot, a magpie. 

b. fig. Applied 10 a person: A chatterer, 

2594 W. Percy Sone, Corlia v, Ho, Muses blab you? Not 
a word Picannets, or 1 will gag you, 

ce. Comd. 

1600 Look About You vi. in Haz). Dodsley Y11. 408 Your 
pianot-chattering humonr. 

+2. Applied to the lesser spotted woodpecker 
[F. pionet)]. Obs. (Perh. an error of Phillips.) 

1706 Puituirs, Piannet, the lesser Wood-pecker, a Bird 
speckled with Black and White on the Wings. 

| Piano (pyiino), @. (adv.) sb.1 [Tt 
L. plan-us flat, in later L. of sound, soft, 

. Afus. 1. a. adj. OF the oe Soft, 
low (also fig. gentle, mild, weak). b. adv. Softly, 
in a low tone or voice. Abbrev. 4. 

1683 Puscent Sonatas in 3 Parts Pref., The English 
Practitioner... will find a few terms of Art perhaps unusnat 
tohim, the chief of which are.. Piano. 29724 Short Explic. 
For, Weds. in Alus. Bks., Piano, or the Letter P, signifies 
Soft or Low. 176a Coiman Mustcaé Lady 1. 11 O Piano, 
my dear Lady Scrape, Piano. 1856 Mas. C. CLarKe 
tr. Berlioz’ fnstrument. 5 Chords of three or four notes.. 
produce rather a bad effect when pinyed piano. 1884 
Blackw. Mag Dec. 782/2 The cry for peace will probably 
become very piano. 2886 Byxxea A. Surriage xiv. 157 ‘The 
music lapsed from siane to pianissino. 

. 5b, A passage or series of notes sung or played 
softly ; a soft or gentle tone. 

273° in Rimbault Hist. Pianoforte (1860) 149 An harp- 
sichord, on which. .may be performed..either in the fords 
or Pianos. 1959 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. xix, That soft and 
irresistible piano of voice. 1859 Gen. P. THomeson Andi 
Alt, 11. xcvii. 83 A musical performer, who filled his com- 


position with d/anes, 
II. 3. sd. A flat or floor in an Italian dwelling- 
house, hotel, etc. 

3860 HawiHoanxe Marb. Faun v, He ascended from story 
to story,..until the glories of the first piano were exchanged 
.-for a sort of Alpine region. Vide vii, At the Palazzo 
Cenci, third piano. 

Piano (pi;z'ne), sb [a. It. piano, shortened 
from PtaNororTE or FORTEFIANO, So in Fr., Sp. 
Pg., Du., Da., and Sw.] 

I. A musical instrument, the Praxororte. 

3803 E.S. Bowns in Scribner's Mag, WH. 175/2 There is 
scarcely a house..without a Piano-forte: the Post Master 
has an elegant grand Piano. 2807-8 W, Irvine Saémag, 
(1824) 172 To hear a lady give fectures on the piano. 2838 
Dickens Nich, Nick. ii, 


img i | 
ow.] 


The notes of pianos and harps float | debate on the part o! 


PIANOFORTIST. 


in the evening time round the head of the mournfal statue. 
1880 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Aus. 11. 7218/2 Erard.. 
in 1796..accomplished the making of a grand piano. 1890 
Pali Mail G. 20 Feb. 2/1 The first piano hrought to Eng. 
fand was made at Rome, and belonged to Fanny Burney's 
friend Sanne Crispe. ~ ¢ 

2. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as piano- 
case, -cover, -key, -keyboard, -leg, -lesson, -master, 
emusic, -packing-case, -rack, -stool; b. objective 
and obj. genitive, as piano-buying, -maker, ~player 
(persoa or instrument), -p/aying, -pounder, -striem- 
ming, -luner; piano-playingadj.; ¢. instrumental, 
etc., as piano-distracted, piano-practising adjs.; 
d. special combs.: piano-action, the mechanism 
by which the impnise of the fiagers upon the keys 
is communicated to the strings; piano-failure, 
pianist’s cramp; piano-monitor, a bar of metal 
placed a few inches above and before the keys of a 
piano, on which to rest the wrists of learners; piano- 
school, a school for the teaching of piano-playing ; 
also, a method of instruction on the piano. 

1903 Westm. Gaz, 31 Aug. 2/3 Probably more neighbours 
are *piano-distracted than annoyed by marital disagree. 
ments, 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. YU. x2 In cases of 
*piano-faifure, I always examine carefully the extensors of 
the wrist and fingers. 2863 Frnl. Soc. Arts 16 Oct. 747/2 
The mere motion of a *piano key, without aay alteration in 
the tonch required. 1883‘ Ansug Tuomas’ Mlod. Housewife 
x51 Their hands have not lost their cunning on the piano- 
keys. 1898 Daily News 20 Dec. 3/1 Shooting rapidly from 
one end of the “piano-keyboard ..to the other. 1849 
TuHackeray Pendennis xvi, Devoted to her mamaia and her 
*piano-fesson, 1842 Faancis Dict. A ris, etc." Piano-Monttor, 
2899 Aldbutt's Syit. Med. VIII. 12 Cases of break down in 
*piano-players. 788: H. James Portr. Lady xxi, Speaking 
of her *piano-playing. 1899 Adédutt's Syst. Med. VIII.6 
Perfection in any complicated manipulations such as writing, 
knitting, or piano-playing. 1683 HowELts Regtséer ii, Some 
*piano-pounder is there. 188x Scriiner’s Mag. XX. 273/r 
On the “piano-rack stood the song she had taught him. 

Hence Piano v. sonce-wa., 1o play the piano. 

7855 Smeptey H. Coverdale xii. 284 She pianos and I do 
a little in a mild way on the flute, ; 

Pianoforte (pire no ff ste, -fpat). [a It. piano- 
Sorte, earlier piano e forte (pian e forte) ‘soft and 
strong’, ocewring in 1598 as the nate of a 
musica] instrument of unknown action, and after- 
wards used by Cristofori in the descriptive name 
‘gravecembalo col (or at) piano e forte’, i.e. harpsi- 
chord with soft and loud, expressing the gradation 
of tone which it enables the performer to produce, 
as contrasted with the unyarying tone of the or- 
dinary harpsichord. So F. pianoforte, Formerly 
also called (ia It., Fr., and Eng.) Fortertano, and 
now generally Piano2.] A musical instrument 
Deere toaes by means of hammers, operated 

y levers from a keyboard, which strike metal 
strings, the vibrations bemg stopped by dampers ; 
it is commoaly furnished with pedals for regulating 
the volame of sound (sec Pepat sé. 1b). The 
pianoforte (the invention of which isusually ascribed 
to B. Cristofori of Padua ¢1710) is essentially a 
dulcimer provided with keys and dampers, but in 
other respects imitates the harpsichord and elavi- 
chord, of which it has taken the place. 

Grand pianoforte or piano, a large pianoforte, harp.shaped 
like the harpsichord, and having the strings horizontal and 
at right angles to the keyboar Square f., rectangalar 
ftke the clavichord, having the strings horizontal, but 
parallel tothe keyboard. Ufrightor Cad:net #., rectangular 
upon edge, having the strings vertical. Odd:guc, Boudoir, 
or Cottage f., upright hut tower, having the strings ascending 
obliquely ur diagonally. 

2767 Play-dill Theatre Royal Covt. Gard. 16 May, 
At the end of Act I., Miss Brickler wifl sing a favourite song 
from ‘Judith’, accompanied by Mr. Dibdia, on a new 
instrument, called Piano Forte. 2767 Sreaxe Lett, Ixxxv. 
Wks. (1839) 770/1 Your pianoforte must be tuned from the 
brass middle string of your guitar, which is C. 1768 Mate. 
D'Aratav £arly Diary Aug., He asked papa if he playd 
much on piano fortes. 1774 Speci~f. Fo. Mertin's Patent 
No. 1081 The kind of hatpsicord called piano forte. 1799 
Youxe in Phil. Trans. XC. 135 Take one of the lowest 
strings of asqnare pianoforte. 2802 Rorr in Naval Chron. 
VII. 70 He had been employed..to make a grand piano 
forte, 1879 Staines Music of Bible 73 When the hamnicrs 
of a dulcimer are connected with leveis calfed ‘keys’, we 
call it a pianoforte. 

b, attrib. and Com, as pianoforte-maker, 
-making, -manufactory, player, -playing, -luner. 

2980 Mae. D'Asarav Diary 13 Apr., A lady whose piano- 
forte-piaying I have heard extolled by all here. 1783 Specif. 
¥. Broadwood's Patent No. 1379 John Broadwood, of Great 
Pultcney Street..piano forte maker. @ 1814 Last Act 1.1L 
in New Brit. Theatre 11. 386 A pianoforte-playing lady. _ 
3862 ddustr. Catal. Intern. Exh. xvi 69 Patent pianoforte 
hammer-rails, keys, actions, mouldings, fret carvings, ¢tc. 
31876 tr. /7. von Ziemssen's Cyet. Med. XI. 352 Piano-forte 
player's spasm is of no uncommon occurrence. i 

Hence Pianoforting vé/, sé. 2z0nce-wd., playing 
on the pianoforte. p x 

1822 CoLenroce Left, Convers., &¢. I. 159. Piano-forting, 
which meets one now with Jack-o’-lantern ubiquity in every 
first and second story in every street. 

Pianofo'rtist. rare. [f. prec. +-18t.) One 
who plays on the pianoforte ; a pianist. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 400 |This] prevented any 
the pianofortist. 1893 1. FowLer i 


PIANOGRAPH. 


Clasr, Re, VII. 371 He was an accomplished pinnofortist 
and much interested in the history and theory of music. 
Pianograph, [f. Piaxo? + -cRaru.) An 
instrument which automatically records the notes 
played on a piano; a form of melograph or 
music-recorder, 1864 in Wenster. 
Pianola (pijindwla). (app. intended as a dim. 
of Prano 56.2] Proprietary name of a mechanical 
contrlvance which when attached to a piano can 


be made to play tunes upon it: see quot. 

gor Scotsman § Mar. 7/x ‘The pianola,,is..a mechanicat 
attachment to the piano..n small cabinet... easily adjustable 
to the keyboard of the piano and, baie fed by a perforated 
roll of paper, and furnished with wind-power by means of 
hellows, can ens, the most difficult. music without the 
performer .. touching the keyboard, 1904 Daily Chron. 
131 Oct. 1/§ The word Pianola ts a Registered Trade Mark, 

Pia‘no-o‘rgan. A mechanical piano con- 
structed in the manner of n barrel-organ, 

x84q4 Ata, Satin Adv. Afr, Ledbury (1856) I. vi. 47 Jack 
had hired,.a piano-organ, 1884 Mrs, B, M.Croxer Proper 
Pride 1, i, 2 ‘Vhe new piano-organs are grinding away 
mercilessly at the corner of every street. 1900 Mesto, Gaz, 
18 Oct, 8/2 The communal administration of Ixelles, near 
Brussels, has decided to lease the right of piano organ- 
grinding in the streets. A 

|| Piano pia‘no, pianpiano, adv. Ods. [[It., 
softly, softly.] Softly, gently, ina quiet leisurely 
manner, little by little. 

y6o1 A, Coprey Answ. Let. Fesnited Gent, 116 Our good 
men must goe as they may, pean, feano, and beare their 
quips the while. 1687 A. Lovet tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 
39 That Tyger of a Man being come down Pian Prana. 
1743-70 Eviz. Cartea Leff. (1808) 5, 1 go on piano piano 
with my history of the Incas. A 

Pianot: see PIANNET, magpie. 

|| Pia‘no-violin. [A combination in which 
the two elements are arranged in French order, 
violin qualifying pfanto.] A keyed instrument, like 
the harmonichord, producing tones resembling 
those of the violin: see quot. 

1880 A. J. Hirxixs in Grove Dict. Aus, 11. 746/1 Chiadni 
much favoured the idea of a piano violin, and under his 
auspices one was made in 1795 by von Mayer of Gorlitz... 
At last, in 1865, Hubert Cyrille Bade introduced one in 
Paris capahle of rapid articulation,.. patenting it in England 
as ‘Piano-Violin'...The strings are of wire..and attached 
to a nodal, or nearly nodal, point of each, is a piece of stiff 
catgut. 

iarachnoid: see Pla-ARACHNOID. 

Piarist (paitirist). [f mod.L. title patres 
Scholarum prarum fathers of the religious schools, 
the Piarists being the regular clerks of the Sczo/e 
Pie or religions schools.} A member of a Roman 
Catholle secular order, founded at Rome by St. 
Joseph Calasanctius shortly before 1600, They 
devote themselves to the gratuitous instruction of 
the young. 

184a Brannz Dict, Sc., ete., Piarisis (Patres Scholarum 
Piarum), They still continue to superintend a great number 
of schools in Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, etc. 1885 Casholic 
Dict, (ed. 3) 661 The Piarists appear to have never entered 
+.any country ontside the limits of Europe. 1g01 AF. 
Even. Post 7 May 4/3 One of the large religious com- 
munities in Hungary, the Piarists, has just refused to admit 
Jesuit teachers within any of its colleges. 

[mod.L., f. Gr, 


|| Piarrhemia (poi irimia). 


ninp fat +alya blood.) The presence of fat in the , 


blood, as a normal or as a pathological condition. 


1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Piarhemia. 1860 C. T. Coote ; 


in Lance? 15 Sept. 2509/3 Piarrhemia consists in an excéss 
of saponifiahle fat in the blood, not in the mere liberation 
of fat from its combinations. 1875 T. H. Tanner Pract, 
Med, 1. 24 Piarhemia is also a piysiologicn) result of 
digestion, pregnancy, lactation, and hybernation, 

| Piassaba (pijisi-bi). Also piassava, pia- 
taba. [a. Pg. ptassaba, piassava, piassd (Michae- 
is 2g, Dict. 1893), a. Tupi pragdba (Martius Dies. 
Tupi 1867). (Wrongly stressed in many diction- 
anes as fra‘ssaba, which is impossible in Tupl.)] 
A stont woody fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks 
of two Brazilian palm-trees, A//alea funifera and 
Leopoldinia Piassaba, and imported for the manu- 


facture of coarse brooms, brushes, etc. (Also | 


Piassaba fibre.) Sometimes applied to the tree. 
(1835 Penny Cycl. WN. 54/1 Attalea funifera, called by 
the natives piagaba... The hest cordage in America, for 
naval purposes, is manufactured from the fibres of the teaf- 
stalks and other parts.) 1857 Henrrev Elem. Bot. 394 
The bristle-like Prassaba fibres, used for brooms, are from 
Leopoktinia Piassaba, 1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 759 That 
fibre, resembling whalebone, ..called in commerce Prdsabs 
fibre, Monkey Grass, or Para Grass, 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Para piassaba, a finer.and more valuable kind of Piassaba, 
obtained from Leopoldinia Piassaba, 
| Piast (pyost), [Polish, after Pies’, the name 
of the good peasant (repnted to have lived in the 
9th c.) from whom the Polish kings were said 1o 
be descended.] A native Pole of regal or ducal 
rank; hence, a man of gennine Polish descent. 
(168q Scanderbeg Redtz, iv. 59 He Advised them rather 
wholly to lay aside those Foreign pretensions, and chuse a 
Piasti,that is, some Nobleman of their own Countrey.] 3781 
estamonn Priv, Life Lewis NV, 1. 2 None but Piasts, or 
‘olish Noblemen, born of Catholic fatbers and mothers, 
Could pretend to the crown, ¢3830 TENNYSON Sonn. in JAG. 
Collins Zarly Peems 307 O for t 


ose days of Piast,ere the . 


815 


Czar Grew to this strength among his deserts cold. 164: 
Mas. A. Kena tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia i,11 Poland hae, 
under the last Piasts, allied itself more closely to the 
Western States, in order to obtain protection from a similar 
subjugation, 

attrié, 1833 Auison Hist. Europe xvii. (1847) V. 14 The 
kings of the Piast race made frequent and able efforts to 
create a gradation of rank in the midst of that democracy. 


Piastre, piaster (pije'sto!). Forms: 7 
(piastra, -0), pyaster, 7~ piaster, piastre. (a. F. 
Prasire (1611 Cotgr.), ad. It, prasira ‘any kind of 
plate or leafe of mettall’ (Florio); as applied to 
a coin, short for piastra d’argento* plate of silver’, 
applied to the Spanish silver feso, whence also to 
the Turkish coin derived from it. 

Piasira represents a late Lat. or Romanic *f/astra for 
L. emflasira (Gell), by-form of emplastrum plaster (cf. It. 


Piastro plaster), a. Gr. és wAaatpoy (Galen), var. of éuwAagtov 
plaster, f. dumAdogew to daub on.] 

1. A name, of Italian origin, for the Spanish 
peso duro, piece of eight, or dollar, and its repre- 
sentatives in Spanish America and other conntries. 

[1617 Moryson /tin, 1. 291 At Venice..the Spanish piastro 
ofsiluer is giuen for sixe lires.] 1630 Carr. Smitu Trav. ¢ 
Adz, iii. 5 Pyasters, Chiequeenes and Sultanies, which is 

old and silver, 1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Piaster, a 

‘oyn in Italy, about the value of our Crown. 2776 Ann, 
Reg. 119 At Lisbon, .the king..immediately ordered her 
20,000 piastres, 1 H. Hentea tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) Il]. 650 The happiness of a people is not to be 
estimated by the piastres of their traders. 1882 Birnece 
Counting-ho. Dict. (1893) 227 The Spanish Piastre is 
synonyinons with the dollar or duro, sterling value 49-478d. 
(bid, 228 The Spanish Piastre for exchange purposes 1s an 
imaginary coin of 5 pesetas or francs = 497°578 pence. /éid., 
The Piastre or Mocha Dollar is the unit of value in Arabia, 
and is worth nearly 35. 5d. 

2. The English (French, German, etc.) name 
(It, Sp. prastra) of a small Turkish coin, called 
in Turkish gherish, yy of a Turkish pound, 
havingin Turkey, in 1 900, ncirevlating value of about 
2d., in Egypt about 23¢., and in Tunis about 6d. 

Originally the Spanish dollar, introduced into the Levant 
hy the Venetians, but rapidly depreciated, being worth in 
1618, ee in 1778, 25. 6,3; in 1818, ghd; in 1877, 2hd.; in 
WQS sates re 

1611 Corca. Piastre,a Turkish Coyne worth about iiijs. 
sterl. 1617 Moavson /tin. 1.276 In Turkey.. The coynes.. 
most esteemed. .are the silver ryals of Spaine (which the 
Nalians call Peast ‘otto, and Pezai di quattro, pieces of 
eight, and pieces of foure, and the Turks call piastri, and 
halfe piastri). 1775 R. Cuanoten Trav. Asia Minor v.16 
A piaster is about halfa crown English. 1819 Byrox Yvan 
it, cxxv, ‘The sole of many masters Of an ill-gotten million 
of piastres. 1877 A. B. Eowarns Up Nile ix. 241 Two 
silver piastres, or ahont fivepence English. 1899 J. Atrp in 
Westm, Gas, 8 Mar. 7/2 At Assonan..They get between 
three and four piastres a day, amounting to about a penny 
an hour, or five gems week. . 

Piat, variant spelling of Pret, magpie. 

Piation (paijé'fon). rare. [ad. L. pration-enr, 
n. of action from fzarve to appease.) Expiation, 
atonement. 

1623 Cockrnam, Piation, a purging by sacrifice, 1656 
Reount Glosseer., Plation,..a sacrificing or purging by 
Sacrifice. 1824 J. Symmons tr. “2eschylis’ Agaw.22 The 
first piation of the wind-bound fleet. 

Piaya (pfa'ya): see Pear. 

1777 Roaratson /ist. A ner. w. (1783) 1). 180 The Piayas, 
the. .diviners and charmers in other parts of America, 

Piazza (pizza). Also 6-7 piazzo, 7 piaza, 
piatza, piataza, piatzo, (8 piadza). (a. It. placsa 
(pya‘ttsa) square, market-place (= Sp. A/asa, Pg. 
praca, F. place, Eng. Puace):~—Com. Kom. type 
*plativa, for platia, L. platea broad street, later 
courtyard, a. Gr. wAateia (63ds) broad strect.] 

1. A public square or market-place: originally, 
and still usually, one in an Italian town; but in 
16th to 18th ce. often applied more widely to any 
open space surrounded by buildings, as the parade 
gronnd in a fort or the like. 

1583 Foxe 4. § AZ, (ed. 4} 1786/2 Wolfe came to Chate- 
nors chamber [at Ratisbon}, and prayed him familiarly to 
go walke with him abroad to y* Piazza or marketstead; 
which he gladly graunting so did. 1s98 Garrards Art 
IVarre 131 Place the Ensignes with their fords of Hal- 
berdes..in the Piazza or void place, where the Ensigne is 
to be managed. 1599 Sir J. Haninctron in Naga Ant. 
(x804) 1. 284 For the syte, it is so overtopped by a imminent 
height, not distant from it more than 130 paces, that no 
mann can stande firme in the piazza of the forte. 1611 
Coavat Crudities 246 There are two very faire and spacious 
Piazzaes or market places in the Citie. 1647 R. Starvtton 
Fuvenal 218 Forum Romanum: the Roman piatza, where., 
they had their exchange, courts of justice [etc]. 1697 
Porrer A stig. Greece 1, viii. (1715) 39 The Meporidtoy, or 
Piazza, which wasa large Place Square, or sometimes oblon 
in the middle of the Gymnasium, 1730 A, Gorpon Alaffei's 
Amphith, 202 The Length of the Area or Piarza taken 
within the Walls, which circumscribe it. 1860 HawtHorxe 
Marb, Faun ii. (1883) 33 A figure such as may often be en- 
countered in the streets and piazzas of Rome. 1866 Howects 
Venet. Life iv. 46 OF all the open spaces in the city, that 
before the Church of St. Mark alone bears the name of Piazza. 
1875 H. James &. Hudson xi 402 The Villa..stood directly 
upon a smail grass-grown piazza, on the top of a hill. : 

atirié. 1820 Genti, Alag. XC. 1 161 But lurking guilt 
midst Rome's piazza gloom, Now lowers with death. . 

Jig. 1644 Micton Areof, (Arb) 40 Sometimes 5 Impri- 
maturs are seen together dialogue-wise in the Piatza of one 
Title page. 


PIBROCH. 


2. Erroneously applied to a colonnade or covered 
gallery or walk surrounding an open square or 
piazza proper, and hence to a single colonnade in 
front of a building; an ambulatory with a roof 


supported on the open side by pillars. Now rare. 
This arose from the Itatian custom of constructing colon- 
nades round open squares or courts, and appears to have 
begun with the vulgar misapplication of the name to the 
arcade huilt after the designs of Inigo Jones on the north 
and east sides of Covent Garden, London, instead of to the 
n market-place or area, 

1698 Sm T. Heeuret Trav, (ed. a) 127 The Buzzar is also 
a gallant fabrick ;..tis cover'd atop, archt, and (in piazza 
sort) a kinde of Burse.] 64a London Apprentices Declar, 
in Harl. Afise. (1746) VAM. 73/2 Desiring atl the Sub- 
scribers to meet at the Piazza's in Covent-Garden. 1656 
Biount Glossogr. s.v., The close walks in Covent-Garden 
pie not so ere’, the Piazza, as the ground which is 
inclosed within the Rails. 1683 Lond. Gas. No. 1777/4 
Mr. Ralph Smith, Bookseller, at the Bible in the Piazza of 
the Royal-Exchange. 1686 Burnst Trap, iil. (2750) 163 
The Flonses are built as at Padua and Bern, so that one 
walks all the ‘Town over coverd under Piazras, 169g in 
Alscellanea (Surtees, No. 37) 54 They tive in one of the 
Piazzas in Covent Garden. 1978 Eag. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
sv. Nottingham, The sessions and courts..are kept in the 
town-hall, which is a grand fabric on piazzas. 1861 Mus- 
Grave By-roads 201 All four sides of the area display con- 
tinuous rows of open arcades; in England termed piazzas. 
1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 2x Nov., You may ask why 1 do 
hot at once call this colonnade by its universally recognised 
name ofa‘ piazza". Thumbly submit that the term ‘piazza, 
as English people and Americans usually apply it, is entirely 
a misnomer. 

Jig. 41687 Loveiace Te Chloris v, Each humble princesse 
then did dwell In the Piazza of her hair. 


b. (Chiefly in U.S.) The verandah of a house. 

1787 M. Cuttza in Life, etc. (1888) 1. 225 A large, well- 
built house, with a piazza extending the whole length of the 
front. 1796 StkOMAN Surinam 11. xviii. 55 When he makes 
his appearance under the piazza of his honse. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bh, Leg. Sleepy Hollow (1865) 429 One of 
those spacious farmhouses. .the low projecting eaves formin 
a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up in bac 
weather. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kemece Resid. in Georgia (1863) 
29, ]_ was summoned into the wooden porch or piazza. 
1867 Mottry Let. to Wife 20 Ang., He has put a broad 
verandah (what we so comically call a piazza) all around the 
house. 1884 H. P. Srorroap in Harper's Mag. Jan. 187/2 
He enjoys..resting on the piazza of the botel. 

Ilence Pla‘zzaed (-id) a., having a piazza or 
piazzas; Pia-zzaleaa a., having no piazza ; || Piaz- 
zetta (pyattsetta) (It. dim.], a little piazza or 
square (in Italy); Pia‘zzian a., of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a piazza. 

1698 Favra Acc. £. India & P. 74 Towards the Market 
appears a State-house *Piatzed, where the Governour con- 
vocates the Fidalgos. 1714 Macky Journ. thro’ Eng.(1724) 
11. ii, 12 He. hath an open Gallery piazza‘d from his House 
to the End of his Garden. 1775 JnkytL Cor. 12 Apr. (1894) 
9g The Place Royal,..a square piazz’d all round, with an 
equestrian statue, 1835 /raser's Mag. X11. 362 Bologna: 
a piazzaed town; cold, dull, and monastic, 1903 Mary E. 
Wixins Wind in Rose-bush 9 Now the cottage was trans. 
formed by..a_ bay window on the “piazzaless side. 1820 
Byron Alar. Fad. v. iv, The Piazza and *Piazzetta of Saint 
Mark's. 1819 Keats Las, 1. 212 Where in Pluto's gardens 
palatine Mulciber's columns gleam in far *piazzian line. 

Pibald, obs. variant of PIEBALD, 

Pibbil, -bie, pible, obs. forms of PEBBLE. 

|| Pi‘beorn. Oés. Lapp. for Welsh #74 gorn 
horn-pipe (Owen Pngh), lit. ‘pipe of horn’; bat 
the compound siégorn would mean ‘horn with a 
pipe’, pipe-horn. The name appears to be a 
rendering of Eng. horapife.] A form of the horn- 
Les formerly used in Wales: see quots. 

(Never really an Eng. word, but admitted Into Dictionaries 
from Crabb.) x 

1770 Dawes Baraincton Alnus. Justrum. (Wales in 
Archzol, \1k. (1775) vii 33 Another very rude mosical 
instrument. carey, used in any other part of North Wales, 
except the island of Anglesey, where it is called a Pib-coro 
and where Mr. Wynn of Penhescedd gives an annua 

rize for the best performer. .. The name of it signifies tbe 
horn pipe (Note. Literally the Pife-horn). 1794 E. Joxes Rel. 
Welsh Bards 116 Pib-gorn', 1815 Roseats Cambrian Pop, 
Antig. 145, 1 suppose the Scotch Pipe, like the Welsh Pi 
gorn, had but six finger-holes. 1823 Craaa Technol. Dict., 
Pibcorn, (ATus.) the Hornpipe. 1833 W. Wickexoen 
Hunchback's Chest 214 Here and there a ia was 
seated on a grassy knoll playing. his pigborn lervor for 
pibgorn]. 1870 NV. § Q. 4th Ser, VI. 512, nee 

Pibling, error in Nares for pipling: see 
PIPPLE 2.) 

Pibroch (pibrdx). Also 8-9 pibrach. (ad. 
Gael. ptobatreachd the art of playing the bagpipe, 
f. ptobair a piper (f. prod a pipe, a. E. pipe) +-achd, 
snffix of fanetion, quality, etc] In the Scoteh 
Highlands, a series of variations for the bagpipe, 
founded on a theme called the ur/ar. They are 


generally of a martial character, but include dirges. 

1719 Hardyknute in Maidment Scott, Ball, (1868) I. 19 
while playand pibrochs, minstralls_meit Afore him statly 
strade, 1771 Smotcert Hwumph. CL 3 Sept., The pipers 
playing a pibroch all the time. x79: NewTe Tour Eng. & 
Scot, 275 A certain species of this wiod music, called pi- 
brachs, rouzes the native Highlander in the same wa: that 
the sound of the trumpet does the war-horse. 1810 = ig 
Lady of L. 0. z¥, Some pipe of war Sends the bold (ines 
from afar. » Beveriocr fist. India LL. 3x. iv. 636 
They cheered and charged with the bayonet, the pipes 
sounding the pibroch. 


PIC, 


Jig. 1860 C. Sancster /fesperus, etc. 81 Thestorm..shouts 
its mighty pibroch o'er some shipwrecked vessel's grave. 

“| It has been erroneously used as if = bagpipe. 

) Pict, Oss. [=F. pic or ad. Sp. pico a peak. 
See Peak 30.2, Pike 56.3] A peak. (Orig. in Pre 
of Teneriffe.) 


@ 1657 Cowtey Ess., Greatness Wks, (1688) 124 When it is 
got up to the very top of the Pic of Tenariff, it is ia very 

reat danger of breaking its neck downwards, 1669 BovLe 
‘New Exp. Spring Air xxiii. App., Navigators and travellers 
..do almost unanimously agree that the pic of Teneriff is 
the highest mountain hitherto known in the world. 1760-7a 
tr. Funan & Ulloa's Vay. (ed. 3) 1. 229 The signal was at 
first erected on the highest sammit of Pichincha; but after- 
wards removed to another station at the foot of the pic. 
1784 Coox Vay. 1. iti, The Pie of Teneriffe, one of the most 
noted points of land with Geographers. 1817 J. Brapavav 
Trav. Amer. 133 Near the centre there rises a pic, very 
steep, which seems to be elevated at least 100 feet above the 
hill on which it stands, 

|| Pic?, eo (pik). Also 7 pick, 8 peek, 9 
pik. [=F pic, a. Turk. 22k, ad. Gr. mijxus ell, 
cubit.] A measure of length, used for cloth, etc., 
in the Turkish Empire and in the Levant gener- 
ally, and varying from abont 18 to 28 inches, 
there being a long and a short standard. 

1599 Haxtuvt Voy. I. 249 Nineteene and a halfe pikes of 
Cte: which cost in London twenty shillings the pike. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav.1. 158 The Pic is a Measure 
of six Hands breadth. 1687 B. Ranooten Archipelago 39 
A pettycoat..that had above 4o pikes of dimity, which is 
ahout 30 yards; some have above 6o pikes. 1753 CHAMGERS 
Cyel, oe, Pike, is also the natne of an AEgyptian measure, 
of which there are two kinds, the large and tbe small. ‘he 
larger pike, called also the pike of Constantinople, is 27-92 
Eralish inches. 1796 Moasr. Amer, Geog. UI. 602 The daily 
increase [of the Nile] continues to be proclaimed, till it has 
attained the height of 16 peeks. 1858 Stumonos Dict. 
Trade, Pic, Pik, a variable Turkish cloth-measure, ranging 
from twenty-eight inches the long pic, ta eighteen inches 
the short pic. 1880 Times 21 Sept. 8/1 A full Nile is repre- 
sented by from 23 to 24 pics. 1893 Whitaker's Almanac 
674/2, 1 Pike Nili = 21-287 inches. 

Pic, obs. form of Pick, Pike, Pircu. 

Pica! (pairka). [med. (Anglo-) L. pica (cf. 
pica Pre, magpie), found in sense 1, beside the 
Eng. pye, Pre, from end of r5the. It does not 
appear which of these was a rendering of the 
other; but the eqnation of fica with pie shows 
that the name was commonly identified with that 
of the bird. Sense 2 is generally supposed to have 
been derived from sense 1 (cf. drevier, canon), 
althongh no edition of the fzca or fre in ‘pica’ 
type appears to be known. ] 

41. A collection of rules showing how to deal with 
the concurrence of religious offices resulting from 
the variability of Easter and other movable feasts ; 
= Piz 56.3 1, q.v. Obs. 

1497 Pynson Directorium Sacerdotum (incipit), Liber 
presens, directorium sacerdotam, quem pica Sarum vulga 
vocitat clerns. 1555 Breviary of Sarton in Rawe Meres 
Eng. Founders 2h Incipit ‘ordo breviarij seu portifarij 
secandam morem & consnetadinem ecclesie Sarum Angli- 
cane: yna cum ordinali suo quod vsitato vocabulo dicitur 
Pica sive directorium sacerdotum in tempore paschali. 

tb. =PiE 56.3 2. Obs. rare. Onn in Dicts.} 

31847 Weastea, Pica, pye, or pie,..also, an alphabetical 
catalogue of names and things in rolls and records. [Hence 
in later Dicts.] F 

2. Typogr. (also 7 pique). A size of type, next 
below English, nnd between Cicéro and St, Angus- 
tin in French type sizes, of abont 6 lines to the 
inch, or 12 American points = 11-33 Didot. Used 
also as a unit of measurement for large type, leads, 
borders, etc, Sizall fica, a size of about 11 points, 


between long primer and pica. Also aftrid, 
This is Pica type. 
This is Small Pica type. 


Two-line pica, the size of type having a body equal to 
two lines of pica. Double pica (prop. double small pica), 
a size of type equal to two lines of small pica. 

1588 in Udall's St. Ch. Eng. (Arb,) Introd. 13 A presse 
with twoo paire of cases, with certaine Pica Romane, and 
Pica Italian letters, 161a Stuatevant Metallica xiii. 89 
The Long-primer, the Pica, the Italica, a@1625 Fretcner 


| eate anie thing but pitche. 


816 


a. L, pica magpie, probably rendering Gr. xigoa, 
«irra magpie, jay, also false appetite (the magpie 
being a miscellaneons fceder). So F. pica (Paré 
16the.).] A perverted craving for substances unfit 
for food, as chalk, etc., symptomatic of certain 
diseases, and also occurring during pregnancy. 

1563 T. GALE Treat. Gonneshotte 4 That sickenesse whiche 
is called Pica. 1584 Fenner Deft Ministers (1587) 49 When 
one is oppressed with the disease Pica, so that hee can not 
1673 Phil. Trans. VIN. 6152 
The cause of the pica or unnatural appetite in young 
women, and others. et Good's Study Afed. (ed, 4) 1. 
115. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Aled, 11, 1043 Perverted appetite 
—piea or geophagy, as it is sometimes called—is a common 
occurrence in this as in other forms of intestinal helmin- 
thiasis, fig. @1670 Hacker Adp, Wedliams 1, (1693) 218 
Suppose then one that is sick, should have this Pica, and 
long ta be Annoiled ? Why might aot a Lay-Friend Annoil, 
as well as Baptize? 


Hence Piteal, Pieary adjs., belonging to or of | 


the nature of pica; depraved, vitiated (in appetite), 

1620 Vesner Via Recta vii. 123 They helpe their picarie 
affections. 1660 Hickerincite Jamaica (1661) 40 Through 
the depravement of their canine and pical Appetites. 

Pica, variant of Pika, a small rodent. 

{| Picador (pikido-r). [Sp., lit. ‘pricker’, f. 
picar to prick, pierce.] Ina bnll-fight, A mounted 
man, who opens the game by provoking the bull 
with a lance. 

1997 Encyel, Brit, (ed. 3) 111. 771/2 The buil..has to con- 
tend first against the picadores, combataats on horseback, 
who, dressed according to the ancient Spanish manner.. 
wait for him, each being armed with a long lance. 1865 F. 


Saver in Fortn. Rev. No. 5.616 Miserable hacks..that a j 


icador would be ashamed to ride ina bull ring. 1894 E, 
cree Homeward Bound a5 The picador prods the bull 
in the back to weaken him while he is goring the horse. 

b. fig. An agile debater, one who engages in 
a skirmish of wit. 

1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hur. § Shaks. iii, 86 Then there is 
that picador of a clown, wha plants in Malvolio’s thia skin 
n perfect quick-set of barbe quips. 188a Padi Afall G. 
22 Dec, 19/1 He steps hither and thither..like a literary 
picador amid a troop of huge, blundering cattle. 

Picage, variant of PICKAGE, 

Pical: see Pres 2, 

Picamar (pikima1). Chem. [mod, (Reichen- 
bach) f. L. frx, pic-cm pitch + amdrus bitter. 
An intensely bitter thick transparent oil, obtained 
in the distillation of wood-tar. 

1836 J. M. Gutty Afagendie's Formul. (ed. 2) 202 The last 
product is creosote unalloyed by eupione, picamare, water, 
or other matters. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 2143/2 Picamar. 
@ 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol. etc. (1863) 90 Picamar was dis- 


__ cavered by Reichenbach, with cicosote, in the heavy oil of tar. 


Pican, obs. form of Ptsanc. 

Picaninny: see Prccaninny. 

+ Picard, pickard, piker. Os. Forms: 4 
pyker, pycar, 4-6 picarde, 5 piccarde, pycard, 
pykkert, 6 picarte, pickard(e, pyckarde, 


| pekart, pycker, (7 piker). [app. from Fr,: 


origin and etymological form unascertained. 
The form agrees with Picard, a native of Picardy; also 


| with OF, picart, pik., pick-, piccart, pikar, picquar, piccar, 


Nice Valour w. i, Let him put all the Thumps in Pica | 


Roman And with grent ‘Tees, 16a9 C. Butter Ovatoria 
Aivb, Genera literarum varia suat: qua: corporum pro- 
ceritate distinganntur: Primier, Pique, English: & supra 
hee, Great Primier, Donble Pique, Double English: atque 
quod omnium maximnm est, Canon. 1678 Pnicurrs (ed. 4), 
Pica Letter, a term among Printers being the Sixth 
Character in order of magnitude from Pareil, Small Pica 
being a degree less, and Double Pica a third degree beyand 
it. 1683 Moxon Jfech. Exerc., Printing it » 2 Most 
Printing-Houses have .. Pearl, Nomparel, Brevier, Long- 
Primmer, Pica, English, Great-Primmer, Douhle-Pica, Two- 
Lin‘d-English, 1 Flyleaf in Whole Duty of Man, A 
Large Quarto Bible, printed on a new Pica Letter and 
Royal Paper. 19771 Lucxomag Hist. Printing 226 The 
difference betwixt Two Lines Pica and Double Pica as well 
in Faee,as Body, is but inconsiderable. 1824 J. Jounson 
Typogr. 11. 26 The number of each sort cast to a bill of 
Pica, Roman and Italic, 1850 W. Invinc Goldsmith 232 
Eight volumes, each containing upwards of four hundred 
pages, in pica. 1888 Jacoa Printer’s Vocab., Pica,..the 
ly usually taken as a standard for leads, width of 
measures, etc.—it is equal to two Nonpareils in body. 


| Pica 2 (peirki). Paik. [mod. or med.L. pica, 


sharp, pointed, sé. a kind of nail; but connexion with either 
of these is as yet nnproved.] 

A large sailing-boat or barge formerly used for 
coast or river traffic. 

1 357 Act 31 Edw, f1/, Stat. 11.¢. 2 Et genut vessel, appelle 
Pyker de Londies, ne de nulle part aillonrs, neatre deinz 
le dit haven [Jernemuth] pour encherer Ja feyre. 1483 Cad. 
Ane. Rec. Dublin (:889) 1. 364 All manner of men that 
occupieth shippes, piccardes, scaffes, and lighteres, in and 
unto the haven of the cite of Dyvelyn. 1497 Ace. Ld, 
Treas, Scot. 1. 378 In the Towne of Air, giffin for vj dosan 
of burdis .. to be grath to the Lord Kennydeis pykkert. 
1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VIIi,c. 9 § 1 Picardes and other 
grente botes with fore mastes of the burden of xv. toon and 
so to xxxvjtoonne. /éid. § 2 That no persone or persones 
«Shall enbote or lade..any Wheate..in any picarde bote 
or other Vessell at any creke pille banke or elswhere upon 
the Severne streme betwene the Keye of the Citie of 
Gloncestre, and the saide Citie or Towne of Bristoll. «2352 
Levaxo /fin, 11. 105 Picartes and other smanl Vessels cum 
up by a Gut out of the Haven to the other Bridge on the 
Causey at Plymtun Townes Ende. 1565 in Picton L’oot 
Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 108 With the said Captain and his 
company many fine trim and tall pickards from Liverpool 
and the comst. 1571 def 13 Eliz. c. 11 Uppon payne to 
forfaite theyr Catch Monger Pycker or Vessel, with the 
Tackle and al the Fysh ia the same. 1999 in Stirding Nat. 
Hist. § Arch. Soc. Trans, (1902) 29 ‘To ye pekart at ye 
controllar command x lib bouter. 

Picaree, variant of Peccary. 

Picaresque (pikatesk), a Also pickar- 
esque, [ad. Sp. picaresco roguish, knavish, f. 
Picano: sce -ESQUE; so in mod.F. (Littré).] 
Belonging or relating to rogues or knaves: applied 
esp. to a style of literary fiction dealing with the 
adventures of rognes, chiefly of Spanish origin. 

[3810 J. Bantantyne Life De Foe in De Foe's Wks., Works 
of fiction in the style termed by the Spaniards Gusto Pica- 
resco). /bid., Ve could select from these picaresgue romances 
a good deal that is not a little amusing. 1829 Scotr Frni. 
28 Feb., Afemtoirs of Vidocg ..a pickaresque tale. .aromanee 
of roguery. 1837-9 Hattam /fist. Lit. 1. viii. § 48 This 
{the Lazarillo de ‘Tarmes by Mendoza) is the first known 
spe in Spain of the picaresque, or rogue style. 1 

.B. M. Watson in Bookman Oct. 19/2 He exalts Disraeli. 
+» He loves a trickster; the picaresque amuses him. 


High | 


PICAYUNE, 


Picarian (peikésriin),a. Ornithk. [f. mod.L. 
Picari-w (f. picus woodpecker) +-an.J Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling the Picarix, au order of 

| non-passerine land-bitds, formed by Nilsch (1820) 
for the reception of the woodpeckers, cnckoos, 
parrots, elc., but now to a great extent discarded. 

+ Picari-ni. Oés. A bird, the Avocet. 

1770 Pennant Zool. 1V. 69 Avosettas .. are found. .near 
Toss-dyke wash in Lincolnshire, called there Velpers, on 
account of their noise; and sometimes Picarinis. [Hence 
1833 Afontagn’s Ornith, Dict. (ed. Rennie), Picarani.) 

|| Pi-caro. Obs. [Sp. f/caro roguish, knavish, 
a rogne, knave, sharper = It. pi‘ccaro rascal, 
beggar: of doubtful etymology ; perh. related to Sp. 
picar, lt. piccare to prick: cf. It. piccante sharp, 
See Diez s.v. /%cco.] A rogue, knave, vagabond. 

| s6a3 Mropteton Spam. Gipsy 1. L (1653) Cij, Basenes ! 
the arts of Cocoquismo, and Germania us‘d by oar Spanish 
Pickeroes (I meane Filching, Ceci Niming, Jilting. 
€1626 Dick of Devon. 1.ii,in Ballen O. 2% LY. 12 ‘That word 
| heard By any lowsy Spanish Picardo [sic] Were worth our 
| two neckes. 1626 Suiacey Brothers v. ili, (1652) 62, lam 
become the talk Ofevery Picaro and Ladron. 1719 D'Uarry 
| Pills V1. 227 Poets, Pimps, Prentices, and poor Piacros [sic). 
| Picaroon (pikarén), sd! Also 7- pick-, 7 
(pich-), picqu-, piqu-, 8- pice-; 7 -aroone, 
-aroune, -eroone, -eron, 7-8 -eroon. [a. Sp. 


picaron, augm. of Picaro, rogue.] 

1. A rogue, a knave; a thief; 1 brigand. 

(Sometimes playfally as a term of endearment: cf vogue.) 
| 1629 Wanswoetn Pilgr. viii. 85, | answered, that he looked 
| like a Picheron. ¢1645 Howett eft. (1650) I. 164 Your 
diamond hat-band which the Picaroon snatched from you 
in the coach. 1684 Otwav Aékeisié u. i, Are you there 
indeed, my little Picaroon? 1748 Rictanoson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. xxiii..127 Thou who art worse than a pickeroon in lave. 
r8ax Scorr Aenifw. xx, 1 see in thy countenance something 
of the pedlar~—something of the picnroon. 

2. A pirate, sea-tobber, corsair. Also ig. 

3164 Cart. Suttn Virginia v. 184 Meeting a French Picca- 
roune.. hee.. tooke from them what hee liked. ¢ 1681 
Hickerineiu. Srimmer Wks, 1716 1. 355 A Letter of Mart 
against the Common-Piqueroonof all good Mens Reputations. 
rpoatr. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 191 The Streight of Sanda was 
very bade infested with Pickaroons. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 
Trav, 11. 242 Somewhat of a trader, something more of a 
smuggler, witha considerable dash of the pickaroon. 188 W. 
Wattace in Academy 15 Oct. 289 A crewof social picaroons, 

3. A small pirate ship; a privatecr or corsair. 

1625 dinpeachin. Dk. Buckhnz. (Camden) 11 Theis Pica- 
roones.. will ever lye hankering upon onr coaste, 1658 R. 
Hanpock in Camden Soc. Dfisc. (1881) 5 Heere escaped 


aut a small pickeron of 4 or 6 guns. @1goo B. E. Dicé. 
| Cant. Crew, Pickaroon, a very small Privateer. 1775 
Jerreason Let. Writ. 189a I. 496 Montgomery had pro- 


ceeded in qnest af Carleton and his small fleet of 11 
ickeroons. 1885 Dasly Tel. 21 May 5/3 Strong exception 

is taken by the advocates of privateering to such words as 

corsair, picaroon, and_ the like being applied to a vessel 
armed with the aathority of a letter of marque. 

4. attrib, and Comb. 

1667 Perys Diary 28 Dec., The very Ostend little pickaroon 
men-of-war da offer violence to our merchant-men. 1858 
Atheneum 1 May 556 What was the end of this picaroon 
woman? 188 Dovis Alicah Clarke 224 That Jean, rakish, 
long-sparred, picaroon-like craft. . re 

Picaroo'n, 54.2 Canada. (?F. pigueron a little 
pike, a javelin, dart, prick, goad (Cotgr.), £ pique 
eee, piquer to prick.) An instrument likea boat- 

ook, used in mooring timber. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

. Picaroon (pikarén), v. [f. Prcanoon 56.1] 

1. intr. To play the pirate or brigand ; to crnise 
abont, skirmish, or keep watch fora prize, Also fig. 

1675 Caowne C. ome? véut.i, These Night-corsairs and 
Algerines call’d the Watch, that pickaroon up and dawn in 
the streets. 1730-6 Baitev (folin), Pickeroon,..to skirmish 
as light horsemen do, before the main battle begins. 1860 
All Year Round No. 71. 492 The gittes were strictly 

arded, the spies pickarooning at every corner, 1894 
face in Harper's Mag. Aug. 337 Some of these raiders 
called their peculiar work by the name of § picarooning '. 

2. trans. To act piratically towards; to prey 
upon, pillage; in quot. fg. 

1681 Hick ERINGILL vine Plotter Wks. 
He is the Land-Pirate, that Pickaroons Men’s 
Estates, by putting ont false Colours, 

Hence Picaroo-ning 2d/. sb. and pp/. a, ‘ 

16as Jupeachi. Dk. Buckhn, (Camden) 220 The Admirall 
of France..is only ruld and led by these picquerontnag 
Captaines, 1747 Battey vol. 1, Pickering, Pickerooning,.- 
going a plandering; also Skirmishing. 1747-43 Cuamaers 
Cyel., Picqueering, Pickeering, or Pickerooning, & little 
flying war, or skirmish, which the soldiers make whea 
detached from their bodies, for pillage, or before a main 
battle begins. 1903 Blackw, Mag. July 36/1 A summer's 
picarooning off Flores. 

Picary, a.: see Pica 2, 

Picary, Picas(e, obs. ff. Peccary, Pickax. 

- +Pica‘tion. Afed. Obs. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
picdtio, n. of action f. L. picdre to bedaub with 
pitch, f. pic-enz pitch; ef. obs. F. pication ‘a pitch- 
ing, or bepitching’ (Cotgr.).] The application of 
warm pitch to the skin. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 473 Uf. .Sulphureous 
Bathes. .do not succeed, we must proceed to Pication. 

Picayune (pikiydn), 56. and a. U.S. [In 
Lonisiana, a. Pr. Aicaioun, mod.F. picaillon (1750 
in Hatz.-Darm.), name of an old copper coin of 


1716 I. 212 
Lives and 


PICAYUNISH. 


Piedmont, now in Fr, ‘halfpence, cash, moncy’: 
of uncertain origin (1latz.-Darin.).] 

A. sb. The name aee'y given in Louisiana, 
Florida, ete., to the Spanish half-real, value 6} 
cenls or 3 pence; now to the U.S. 5-ccnt piece or 
other coin of small valuc; hence coé/og., a person or 
thing considered small, mean, or insignificant. 

3852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xx, From him she got 
many a stray picayune, which she latd out in nuts and 
candies. Jérd, xxxix, Our chance wouldn't be worth a 

nicayune. 3903 Serféner's Afag. XXXI111. 508 A pack of 
jealous picayunes, who hickered while the army starved, 

B. aaj. Mean, contemptible, paltry. co//og. 

3856 H. Greecry in Greeley or Lincoln 127 The infernal 

icayune spirit in which it is published has broken my 

eart. a 1859 New lork Herald (Bartlett), There is nothing 
picayune about the members of St. George's [Cricket] Club, 
3892 Boston (Mass.) Frail. 8 Nov. 4/3 Do you want another 
picayune Congress with all its stupidity and folly? 

Picayunish gel ),@ U.S. collog. [f. 
prec, + -1sH1,] Of Ilttle value or account, insigni- 
ficant, paltry, mean. Hence Picayu‘nishness. 

@ 1869 Blackw. Alag. (Notes on Canada) (in Bartlett), That 
boat.. belongs to that darn picayunish old coon, Jim Mason, 
and he'll run her till she sinks or busts up. 1887 Sfring- 
Field Republican (U. S.) 14 Oct., A sad conimentary on the 
political picayuneishness that allows [etc.]. 31889 Chicago 
Advance 4 Apr. 267 Mr. Jos. Chamberlain‘s turn came, and 
then the occasion became literally and truly picayunish, 


+Pi-ccadill, picckadill. 0s. Forms: a. 7 
pickadel(], picadell; picca-, pica-, pickadil, 
-dill(e; pickedaille; pecca-, pecadill, -dile; 
pacadile; pickar-, picardil(l), 8. 7 picca-, 
picka-, peccadiNo. y. 7 picka-, picca-, pecca-, 
pickydilly. f[a. F. pica-, piccadilles (a 1589 in 
Godef.) ‘the seuerall diuisions or peeces fastened to- 
gether about the brimme of the collar of a doublet’ 
(Cotgr. 1611), app. answering to a Sp, *péicadi/lo, 
dim. of picado pricked, pierced, punctured, slashed, 
minced (cf. picada a punctnre, picadi/lo minced 
meal, hash, picadura ornamental gusset); cf. Du. 
(with dim, -ken) pickedilekens acinize’ (Kilian), 

Generally understood to be the origin of the name 
(originally a popular nickname) ' Picka ally Hall’, given 
before 1622 to a house in the parish of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, London, and now perpetuated in the street called 
Piccadilly, As to the connexion of ‘ Pickadilly Hall’ 
with this word, various conjectures were current already 
in the time of Blount, 1656, who mentions two: either 
“because it wasthen the outmost or shirt house of the Suburbs 
that way', or ‘from this, that one Higgins a Tailor, who 
huift it, got most of his Estate by Pickadilles, which in the 
last age fsa 
full account in 4¢henxum, 27 July 1901, pp. 125-7.) 

i, a. A border of cut work or vandyking inserted 
on the edge of an article of dress, esp. on a collar 
or ruff, bb. The name was app, transferred to the 
expansive collar fashionable in the early part of 
the 17the., which asually had a broad laced or 
perforated border, 

a. t607 Dekker Northw. Hoe it. i. Wks. 1873 Le S7 
Ashort Dutch waist with a round Catherine-wheel fMtincate 
a close sleeue with a cartoose collourand a pickadell. c 3624 
Darton Afoon Calf in Agincourt, etc. (1627) ae In euery 
thing she must be monstrous: Her Picadell aboue her crowne 
vp-beares; Her Fardingale is set abone her cares. x614 in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11, (1887) 1. 253 A pickadell of white 
Sattin xxx. 1636 Burgh Rec. Stirling (887) 144 Buittis, 
schone, pantenes, and pickedaillis, 16., B. Jonson Under- 
woods xxxii, Wks. (Rtldg.) 698/2 Ready to casi at one whose 
band sits ill, And then leap mad on a neat picardill. 1656 
SLount Glostogy. [from Cotgr.], Pickadii, the round hem, or 
the several divisions set together about the skirt of a Gar- 
Ment, or other thing; also a kinde of stiff collar, made in 
fashion of a and. 3658 Puiurs, Pickadil, from the 
Dutch word Pickedillekens) the hem about the skirt of o 
garment, also the extremity or utmost part of any thing. 

B. 3648-60 Hexuam, Pickedillekens, Pickadilloes, or small 
Edges, affrid. 38a: Scott Kenilw. xi, Wayland Smith's 
flesh would mind Pinniewinks's awl no more than a cambric 
ruff minds a hot piccadilloe needle, 

y- 1611 Ricn Honest. Age (1615) 20 He that some forty or fifty 
yearessithens, should haue asked after a Pickadilly, I wonder 
who could haue ynderstood him. 1653 A. Witson Yas. /5 
Great Cutwork Bands and Piccadillies (a thing that hath 
Since lost the name) crouded in and flourished among us, 
1655 tr. Com. Hist. Francion v1. 15 Taking two Eggs.. 
which he did th[rJow at his face, and spoiled his worshipfull 
Pickadilly, which was set forth like a Peacocks tail. 1695 
Tuoresay Diary (ed. Hunter) I. 289 To. .view his..curics- 
ities; he Presented me with his grandfather's pickadilly. 

2. A stiff ‘band or collar of linen-covered paste- 
hoard or wire, worn in the 17th c. fo support the 
wide collaror ruff. [Cf, obs. F. piccadtile * porte- 
rabat’ (Godef.).) 

361: Corse, Carte,,.also, a Pickadill, or supporter, of 
Pasteboord couered with linen, 31611 in Heath Grocers’ 
Comp. (1869) 92 [No apprentice to wear] any piccadilly or 
other Support in, with, about the collar of his donhlett. x69 
Purcuas. Aficrocosmus xxvii, 265 Larger Fall's borne vp 
with a Pickadillo; or scarsly Peeping out ouer the Donblet 
Coller, 3670 Lassens Vay. ftaly 11. 19: The other half [of 
his band] was made of coarse lawne startched blew and 
Standing out upon a pickydilly of wyer. 3688 R. Houme 
Armoury ui. 95/2 A Pacadive, x thing put about Man or 
Womans Neck to support and bear up the Band, or Gorget. 
(bid, 2937/2 Their Gorget standing op being supported hy 
Le and a kind of Roll which they called a Pecadite. 

: ey Applied humorously to a halter, etc. 
3615 Siz E. Hoay Curry-Combe v.237 Wee must heleene.. 
Vor. VII. 


| pick’ny; 


generation] were much worn in England. See | 
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that Thomas Becket furnished our Kentishmen wlth the 
like Pickadillies, for cutting off his horse tail 1630 J. 
Tavton (Water P.) Si’ks. Ma One that at the Gallowes 
made her will Late choaked with the Hangman's Pickadill, 
3678 Burien Awd. m1, i. 1454 Which when they're prov'd in 
ore Court, Wear wooden Peccadillo's for’t. 

iceadillo, obs. f. PeccapiLto : see also prec. 
Piccage, variant of Pick ace. 

Piccalilli (pikalili), In 8 piccalillo, paco- 
lila, [Origin unascertained; ? a trade term fanci- 
fully made on pickle} A pialle composed of 
a mixture of chopped vegetables and hot splces; 
also formerly called /ndian pickle. 

3769 Mrs. Rarracp a Houtekpr, (1778) 357 To make 
Indian Pickle or Piccalillo, Mrs, Giassr Cookery 
xix. 307 To make Paco-lilla, or Indian Pickle. 1843 Brecion 
& Mitrer Pract, Cook 285 Piccalilli consists ea kinda 
of pickles. x West, Gaz. 2% Mar, 2/1 Because of 
our meagre liver-action, piccalilli and black walnuts are 
falling out of favour. 

Piccaninny, pickaninny (pi'kanini), s4., 
(a.). Also 7 pickaninnie, picko-, 8 pioka- 
niny, piga-, 9 pica-, pickininny; piccaniny, 

{in S. Africa) piccanini, piccanin, 
picannin, [A West Indian Negro deriv, of Sp, 
pequento or Pg. pegueno lilile, small ace a 
diminutive: cf. esp. Pg. peguenino very little, tiny), 
which has been carried by Europeans to other 
parts of the world, See Note below.} 

A little one, a child: commonly applied in the 
West Indies and America to negro and coloured 
children; in South Africa to the children of Kafirs, 
Mashonasg, etc.; in Australia to those of the abori- 
gines ; in the latter cases introduced by Enropeans, 
but often adopted by the natives themselves. Also 
attrib, &. In the West Indies and America. 

31657 R. Licon Barbadoes 48 When the child is borne, 
(which she calls her Pickaninnie) she [a neighbour] helps 
to make a little fire nere her feet... In a fortnight, this woman 
is at worke with her Pickaninny at her hack. 3683 IV 1d! o7 
ie Vaughan (of Antigua) in Afise. Gen. & Her. Ser. 1 

V. 255 To my sister Mrs, Hannah Bell, four negroes and 
one Pickoniny [printed Pickoning) boy. 1707 Stoane 
Jamaica \. p. li, Their children call'd Piganinates or rather 
Peguenos Ninnos, go naked till they are fit to be put to 
clean paths, bring firewood [etc.]. 1838 Life Planter 
Jamaica 93 The nee gang consisted of the children 
who were taken to the field. 1833 Hoop Doves & Crows 
iii, Bring all your woolly pickaninnies dear, 1867 Lypia M. 
Cup Kom. Repud. ii, 16 ‘The negroes at their work, and 
their black picaninnies rolling about on the ground. 

b, In Australia, and South and Central Africa. 
3830 R. Dawson Australia 12 (Mortis) 'T tumble down 
ickaninny here’,..meaning that he was born there. 1847 
RicuHARDT Fral. xv. 520 Bilge introduced several old 

warriors..adding always the number of piccaninies, that 
each of them had. 1889 Mrs. C, Prazo Rom. of Station 16 
Three or four half-naked gins, with their picaninnies slung 
on their tattooed hacks. 1893 Vorce (N. Y.) 14 Dec., Even 
the pickaninnies und pygmies of the Congo valley are.. 
entitled to protection from drink, rg00 S. Cuamarrs Rio- 
desians so Attended by a sable piccanin. 


@. Aumorously, A child, in general. (Also jig.) 
3785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T., Pickaniny, a young child, 
an infant; negroe term, x817 Scott Fam, Lett, May (1894) 
1, xiii. 425 The little pickaniony has my kindest wishes. 
1859 Tuackeray Virgin, Ixyiii, A little box at Richmond or 
Kew, and a half-score of little picaninnies. 72 Westm. 
Gaz, 15 Dec, 12/r She's Britannia’s Picaninny, If she isn't 
very big | She's a Daughter of the Empire,.. Natal ! 
B,. adj. Very amall; Ny baby. 

[2796 StEoMAN Surfnanr(1813)11.xxvi. 268 Small, peekeen— 
Very small, seekeencence. 1849 Picuarno Drecion. Prov, 
Voces Cubanas, Piguinini..una persona 6 cosa nea, 
1896 J. T. Bent Ruined Cities Mashonaland 58 Anything 
small, whether it be a child, or to indicate that the price 
paid foranything is insufficient,they[Kaffirs]term piecanini.] 
3876 J. R. Green Le/t, (1901) 439 A series which begins in 
the thirteenth century isa very young and pickaninny series, 
1896 Cosmopolitan KX. 353/1, 1 soon discovered a picka- 
ninay, or baby walrus. 1903 R. Beororp True Eyes Ixi, 
By pickaninny daylight the mounted men were in motion. 

[Mote. Our earliest examples (17th c), being from the 
formerly Spanish West Aig! with the existing Cuban 
Spanish peli (Pichardo Dice, Voces Cubanas, 1849), 
suggest Spanish derivation; on the other hand, the Surinam 
form is more naturally derived from Portugnese, which 
moreover has the recognized dim. feguenino, not used in 

ish, Stedman gives peckeen, peekeenecnee in Eng. 
phonetic spelling; the Dutch of Surinam is ‘pikien, Klein, 
weinig, jong; kind, jong, kroost’ (Focke, Weger-Engelsch 
iV6k, 1855). But, wherever first used, the word was prob. 
soon carried from one colony to another; it may even have 
arisen in the Portuguese possessions in Guinea, and have 
been carried by slaves to various parts of America; witness 
the readiness with which it has been adopted by natives in 
Africa aod Anstralia, in the zothc. The Cape Dutch form 
ge end may have been brought from the Dutch West 
ndies, or acquired from Eoglish, or from Portugnese (to 
which also some attribute the Rhodesian use). Some 
have snggested that the word is not a dimin., but a com. 
bination, = Sp. peguefto niMo little child, or Pg. pegueno 
negro, now in Surinam fpikten-wingre ‘negerkinderen, kreo- 
Jen’ (Focke). But the word is not contined to children, 
being essentially an adj. meaning ‘very litle, tioy’.] 
Piecant, obs. form of Prquanr. 
+Picche, v. Obs. rare. App. a by-form of 


Pick v1 
1377 Laxci. P. Pi. B. xt. 105 My plow-fote shal be my 
yiecat (4. pyk, Z. pikid staf}, and picche atwo pe rotes 
50 1393 C. 1x. 64) A. vit. 96 ond posshen atte [t. 77. putte 


PICHURIM, 
{ be; picch to posse at be] Rootes]. Tre 
ares fe 387 aes ee ae a de 
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egged tool picche an rue here owne bodies, and make 
Peron dyuers figures and schappes. 

Picche, obs. form of Pitcn sé.1 and v.1 and 2, 

Piccolo (pl-kélo). [a. It. ficcolo small ; hence 
absol., a small finte.] 

1. (orig. piccolo flute.) A small flate, an octave 
higher in pitch thaa the ordinary flate; also called 
the octave flute. 

1856 Mrs. C. Cranur tr. Beriios’ Instrument, 121 Piccolo 
flutes are strangely abused now-n-days. 1864 Lzecn in J. 
Brown Jlore Subsector Se Rebates «playing onthe 
Piccolo. we Chr, Progrets Mar. 44 When in the great 
ool the little piccolo did not de its part in the re- 
nearsal. 

2. An organ stop having the tone of the piccolo, 

3875 Stamses & Barrett Dict. Afus. Terms (1898) 360/2 
Piccolo, an organ stop of 2 ft. length—the pipes are of wood, 
the tone bright and piercing, 

3. (for precole prano.) A small upright pea 

3858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Piccolo, a small pianoforte. 
1880 Hirxins in Grove Dict, Afus. 11. 751/1 The ' piccolo’ 
was finished to stand oot in the room away from the wall. 

Hence Pi-eoolo,ist, one who plays on the piccolo. 

1883 Pennsylv. Sch. Frnl. XXX. 125, | was his successor 
as picoloist. ‘ 

|| Pice (psis). Also 7 piae, peise, peyae, 8 
pyce,gpyae. [ad. Hindi fassd (in all the Gaudian 
langs.), a copper coin, the fourth part of an dud: 
supposed by some to bea deriv. of fa’# or pa’7:—Skr. 
pad, padi, quarter. See also Pir sd.5} A small 
East Indian copper coin equal in value to one- 
fonrth of an anna. 

1615 W. Prvtox in Purchas Pilgrims 1. 530 Pice, which 
is a Copper Coyne; twelve drammes make one Pice. 1616 
‘Trrry fdfd, W1. 1471 Brasse money, which they call Pices, 
whereof three or thereabouts counteruaile a Peny. 1698 
Frvea Ace. £. india & P.205 The Company's Accounts 
are kept in Book-rate Pice,..80 Pice to the Rupee. ¢ 1813 
Mrs. Surrwoop Stortes Ck. Catech. xv.125 Every pice that 
I could lay hold of went for liquor. 186a Beverince //ist, 
fndia \L. 1. ii. 76 If by so doing they can gain a few pice. 

Hence Pi‘ceworth, as much as a pice purchases, 

1832 Morton Bengal? & Sansertt Prev. 127 A thousand 
crows crowding about a pice-worth of sauce. 1904 Nineteenth 
Cent, Aug. 289 A piceworth of your horse's grain. 

+ Piceaster. Ots. [a. obs. F. piceastre ‘the 
wild Pitch free’ (Cotgr.), f. L. picea the pitch-pine : 
see -ABTER.] The pitch-pine. 

3907 Mortimer /Yusd. (1721) 11. 55 The Piceaster (a wilder 
sort of Pine) out of which the Pitch is boil'd. 

Piceo-, combining form of L. piceus, PicEovs, 
pitchy, pitch-, ns in piceo-ferru’ginous a., of a 
colour between reddish-black nad rust-coloured ; 
piceo-teata‘ceous a., of a colour between piccous 
aad dull brick-red. 

1847 HLaroy in Proc. Berw, Nat, Clud V1, 239 Antenne 
black, the apex piceo-ferruginous. /érd. 243 The joints and 
tarsi, piceo-testaceous, or. .tinged with yellow and piceous. 

Piceous (pisses), a. [f. L. pice-us pitchy (f 
pix, pic-em Prtcu $6.1) + -ous.] Ol, pertainiag to, or 
resembling pitch: a. Inflammable, combnstible ; b. 
Pitch-black ; brownish or reddish black. 

1646 J. Hat Hora Vac. roo Comets, which blaze as long 
as their piceous substance remaines, and then vanish. 1826 
Kiray Sp, Entomol. WV, xvi, 282 Péceous .. shining 
reddish black. The colour of pitch. 1847 Harpy in Proc, 
Berw, Nat, Club VW. 236 Antenne black, piceous towards 
the apex. i ss 

Picescent (pisesént), a, rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ESCENT.] Approximating to piceons in colour. 

1847 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Clud WW. 245 Anterior 
cox@ picescent. 

Piche, obs. form of Pitcu, Pike, PYcHE. 

Picher, Pichet, obs. forma of PitcHer, Prquet. 

1 Pichey (pitfi). Also piohiy, pichy. [Local 
name in the Spanish of Argentina: app. the 
native name in Guarani.] The Little Armadillo, 
Dasypus minutus, of La Plata. 

3827 Grirrita tr. Cuvier's Anim, Ningd. 111, 293 The 
pichiy of D'Azara is more like the hairy armadillo than any 
other species, 1849 Sé. Nat, Hist., Afammalia \V. 196 
The pichy..often tries to escape notice by squatting close 
to the gronnd. 1864 Woop Nat. Hist. 1. 770 The little 
Pichey Armadillo is only fourteen inches in length. 

ll Pichiciago (pitfisy@-ge). [ad. Sp. pichi- 
ctego, f.(?) Guarani pichey (see prec.) +Sp, aego 
(:—L. cxeus) blind.] A small barrowing edentatc 
animal of Chili, Cilamypherus truncatus, allied 
to the Armadillos; its back and head are covered 
with a hard leather-like shell attached only along 
the spiac, and dipping abrnptly over the haunches. 

x8a5 R. Harzan in Aan, Lyceum N. York 235 The animal 
is a ative of Mendoza, and tn the Indian ye aR is named 
Pichiciago. 1893 Mrvaar Types Anim, Life (1894) #59 A 
small, very rare, and peculiar kind is the pichiciago, 

Picht, obs. form of Pict, Pront, Prresep, Prra. 

Pichuric (pitfierik), a. Chem, — s next + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from picharim beans. 
Pichuric acid, w hes “ eer ys alt: 

W, Dict, Cherm, 1V. ichuric acid,.. i 
Ae eet ne now (WV) Vill. 736 Laurie 
acid, also. called ., piageric acid, .. first described by Maisson 
in 1842,..in the solid fat and volatile oil of pichunm Lem 

| Pichurim (pitfirim). The er ° 
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a lanraceous South American tree, A¢ctandra 
Puchury (Laurus Pichurim of Richard). 

Hence Pichurim dean, the aromatic cotyledon of the seed 
of this tree, used in cookery and medicinally; pichaurim 
camphor, see quot.; pichurim oil, a yellowish-green odorous 
oil obtained from pichurim beans. | . 

1842 Branne Dict. Sc, etc., Pickurin: bean, an oblong 
heavy seed brought from Brazil, and used medicinally in 
the cure ofcolic, 1866 Watts Dict. Chem, 1V. 636 Pichurim- 
eit, Pichurim beans,..yield by distillation with water, a 
yellow oil, smelling like bay and sassafras oil. /d1d. 637 
Pichurim-camphor.. Pichurim-oil is resolved by coldalcohol 
into a strong-smelling elaoptene and a nearly inodorous 
camphor, i 

Piciform (pisiffim), 2.1 rare, [ad. mod.L. 
type*picifornits, f. pix, pic-em Prrcusb.l; sec-FORM, } 
Of the nature of or resembling pitch ; pitchlike. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. Geol. xx. 423 According to its 
texture and composition as fibrous, papyraceous, earthy, 
and piciform. » e 

Piciform (poi'sifgim), 2.2 [ad. mod, Omith.L, 
piciformis, {, pic-us woodpecker: see -FoRM.] 
Having the form or structnre of, or resembling, 
a woodpecker ; of or pertaining to the Piciformes, 
a group of picarian birds. 

1884 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds 476 The nearest relatives 
of the Piciform Birds are the Capitonida or Scansorial 
Barbets. aaa 

Picine (pai‘sain), a. Oriith. [f. L. pic-2es wood- 
pecker + -1NE1,] Of, pertaining to, or allied to 
the woodpeckers, 

1890 /bis Jan. 31 In comparison with the Galline arrange- 
ment of the plantars and its modifications, the Picine 
arrangement appears to be quite distinct, 

Pick (pik), sd.1 Forms: 4 pikk, 4-6 pyk(k, 
4-8 pio, 5 pikke, pykke, 6 pict, pycke, 6-7 
picke, 7 pik, 6- pick. [app.a collateral form, 
with short vowel, of PrkE sé.) (Cf. the collateral 
forms Zick and pike in Pick v1) Pick is the form 
in general English use in senses 1, 1b; in other 
senses it is either obs., or only in local nse in names 
of tools orimplements. In senses 1, 1b, 4a, a dial. 
variant is peck (PECK sb.2),] 

L. 1. A tool consisting of an iron bar, usually 
curved, steel-tipped, tapering sqnarely to a poiat at 
one end, and a chisel-edge or point at the other 
(but sometimes blunt at one end), attached through 
an eye in the centre to a wooden handle placed per- 
pendicularly to its concave side; a pickax, mandril, 
mattock, ‘slitter’ ; used for loosening and breaking 
up stiff or hard gronad or gravel, splitting up com- 
pact masses of rock, and the like. The pick and 
spade are the ordinary excavating or miniag tools. 

(= Pike 58.41, Peck sd.? 1, which still exist as dial. forms.) 

1340 Ayend, 108 Panne nymp he his pic and his spade 
and beginp to delue and to myny. 1375 Barnour Bruce 
n. 541 ‘Then war the Hee thyrland the wall With pikkis, 
14.. Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 726/30 Hee liga, vel mera, 
a pyk. 1496 Nottingham Rec, 1). 291 For mendyng 
of 1j. pykkes to digg down gravell, 1552-3 /xv. Ch. Goods, 
Staffs. in Ann, Lichfield (1863) IV. 45 A pick and a spade 
to make graves with. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
3° Ane hundrith schulis, x1_pickis and mattokis, 1653 

fantove Lead Mines 207 (E.D.S.) No miners..Pick.. 
May he removed from their ground, 1708 J. C. Comp. 
Collier (1845) 42 [It] would be Dangerous for two persons 
to Work together, least they should strike their Coal- 
Pics into one another. 1851 H. Menvitte Whale xxvi, 
128 The arm that wields a pick or drives a spike. 1 
Eng. Dial, Dict. s.v., 10 el | the picks used are o 
a somewhat special construction,..the head is straight hut 
tapering at each end, with sharp steel points. 

‘b. A pointed or edged hammer used for dressing 
millstones (also formerly stone shot); a mill-pick ; 
also a pointed hammer for stone-cutting and for 
breaking coal, 

(= Pie $32) 1, Peck 53.2 1, which occur as dial. forms.) 

1483 Cath. ee 278/t A Pykke of A Milnere. 622 
Daavron Poly-olb. xxvi. Gre) 372 The mill-stones from 
the quarr with sharpen‘d picks could get. 3805 Forsyt# 
Beauties Scott. (1806) 1V. 407 [In splitting blocks of granite) 
they,.dig a row of little oblong grooves.. by means of a 
weighty tool like a hammer, drawn to a blunt point nt both 
ends, and highly tempered at the point. This they calla 
pick. 1842 Francis Dict. Arts, etc., Pick, a hammer for 
dressing the stones of a flour mill, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Pick,..a sharp-pointed mason’s tool for facing limestone. 
1884 Ufplon-on-Severn Gloss, Pick, or Peck,..a pointed 
hammer for breaking coal, 

IL, +2. A spike, a sharp poiat, as the pointed 
or piked end of a staff, a hedgehog’s prickle or 
spine, or the like; the spike in the middle of a 
buckler: =PrKEs,1 2, Ods. 

2495 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. R. xvi, Ixii, The yrchyn., 
his skynne is closyd abowte wyth pices {AfSS. pikes] and 
Po 1599 PoaTer Angry Wom, Abingd, in Hazl. 

odsley VU, 318, 1 had..then come in with a cross blow, 
and over the pick of his huckler two ells long, it would have 
cried twang, twang, metal, metal, 1612 Braum, & FL. 
Cupid's Rev. iy. it, Take down my Buckler, and sweep 
the Cobwebs off; and grind the pick ont. 1614-15 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 296 Item for guilding the 
Tron pickes in the greate posts xv. 2630 Lennaro tr. 
Charron's Wisd, 1, xiv. § 10 (1670) 55 The reason of man 
hath many visages: it is a two-edged Sword, a Staff with 
two picks, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury im. 3413/1 A stron 
thick Staff..Hooped with Iron at both ends¢ into one is 
fastned a og Pin or Iron pick. 

43. A pikestaff: = PIKE 55.13. Obs. rare, 
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13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2241 And to pe gate Benes 3ode..pyk 

nd skrippe be is side. 1673 R. Heao Canting Acad, 192 
‘Thoigh he tip them the piks, they nap him agen, 

4. The name of various pointed or pronged 
instruments: ta. for cutting or gathering peas, 
beans, etc. = Pecx sd.2 (qnots. 1784-1813). [Cf 
obs, Du. picke falx frumentaria, messorta, falx qua 
frumeatnm inciditur (Kilinn).] Ods. 

1423 in Rogers Agric. & Pr. IIL 548, 2 Pikkys for hacking 


peas. 5 
b. A pitchfork, a hny-fork (= PIKE sé.1 3b); 
a fork-rake for collecting sea-weed. dial, 

(xqro, 147a: see Pixs sd.) 3b.) 1772 in Hore Subsec. 328 
(Ee. D, Dit. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts (1811) man Prong 
or pick, a fork for the stable, or for haymaking. 1863 Morton 
Cycl, Agric. Gloss, (E.D.S.), Pick or Pikle, a hay-fork. 
1895 Longm. Mag. Nov. 33 He {the kelper] is armed with 
a‘pick’,an implement resembling a very strong hay fork, 
hut with prongs set, like those of a rake, at right angles to 
the handle, With this pick..he grapples the tumbling sea- 
weed and drags it up to the beach. i e 

ce, ‘A sort of Tool us’d by Carvers’ (Phillips 
1706), (See PIKE 56.1 2c.) 

d. Fishing. <A kind of gaff; an eel-spear; an 
instrument for detaching limpets. dad. 

1875 G. C. Davies Rambles Sch, Field-Club xxxv. 262 
‘Stand by with the pick, it isa big ‘un’, and a fine codling 
was hauled in. The ‘pick* was a rude kind of gaff. 1883 
— Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 244 The [eel-spear] in use 
on the Yare and Bure is the ‘ pick’, formed of four broad 
serrated blades or tines, spread out like a fan; and the eels 
get wedged between these. 1898 Shetland News 22 Jan., 

e took his cuddie an’ pick an’ guid i* da lempit ebb. 

5. An instrument for pickiag: chiefly in Comb., 
as Eanr-pick, Toorupicx, elc. b. Also short for 
(2) Tootupick ; (4) Pickuock (Cent. Dict. Std 

t6xg Fietcnee fons. Thomas 1. ti, Undone without 
Redemption ; he eats with picks, 1890 Cent. Dict., Pick,.. 
a toothpick. collog. 

TIL. +6. (See quot. 1688.) Obs. (=PrKesb.1 5.) 


1585 Kec, Leicester (190s) TI. 217, xi lands viz. viii in the 
midle of the furlong, ii picks of the south side, and on 
hadland. arias lands 23 pikes lying south upon Knighton 
Mere.) 1688 R. Houme Arnoury wn 137/1 Pick of land,isa 
parcel of Land that runs into a corner. 
a small parcel of land, an odd hie of land. 

. 7. The diamond in playing-cards, 
transf.: see qnot. 1828. Now zorth. dial. 

1598 Froaio, Ovadri, squares, those that we call diamonds 
orpicts vpon playing cardes. r6rx CoTca., Quarrvean,..a Dia- 
mond, or Picke, at Cardes. 1648 Heaaick /fesper., Oberon's 
Palace 48 Those picks or diamonds in the card, With peeps 
of harts, of club and spade. 1791 Gent?. Mag. Jan. 16 The 
common people, in a great part of Yorkshire, invariably call 
diamonds, gicks, 3825 Brockett WV. C. Glosr., Picks, the 
suit of diamonds at cards. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2) sv. 
Pick, ' Picks and hearts ', red spots on the shins occasioned 
by sitting too near the fire, 

V. 8. atirib.and Comb., as pick-carrier,-handle, 
-shaft, -sharpener, -sharper, -shop, -work; pick- 
bearing, -nosed adjs.; pick-dressing, in masonry, a 
ee facing produced by a pointed tool, broached 

ewa-work; pick-hammer, (a) ‘a pointed hammer 
for dressing granite’ (Simmonds Dict, Trade 
1858); (4) ‘a hammer with a point, nsed ia cobbing’ 
(Raymond Avining Gloss. 1881); pick-hole: see 
qnot. ; pick-money, -pence : see quot. 

1891 Kiptinc City Dreadf, Nt. 86 The grimy, sweating, 
cardigan-jacketed, ammunition-booted, *pick-bearing ruffian 
turns into a well-kept English gentleman. 1888 W. E. 
Nicnoson Gloss. Coal-Trade Terms Northumbld., *Pick- 
carrier, 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict. s.v, Pick sh.', Pickcarrier, 
2 boy employed to carry the blunt Migs *to the pick-shop 
to be sharpened. 1895 Funk's Stand, Dict.,*Pick-dressing, 
a tooling of the face of a stone with a sharp pick or hammer. 
1894 HeEstop Northumbld. Was., *Pick-hole, a wound made 
hy the point ofa pick, Aminer's term, /5id., *Pick-mtoney, 
fick-pence, the money paid by the hewer to the ‘pick 
sharper’, 1888 W. E. Nicnotson Gloss, Coal-Trade Teris, 
*Pick-pence. 1497 Ace. Lad. High Treas. Scot. 1. 349 Item, 
giffin to ane hors to bere “pykschaftis, spadis, and Sic stuf.. 
vs. xjd. 1887 P. M'Neiwy Slawearie 86 (He was] batted out 
by the men with their pickshafts. 1892 in A. E. Lee //ésd, 

olumbus (Ohio) 11. 825 He obtained employment..as a 
*“pick-sharpener, 1888 Greenwett Coal Trade Gloss, 
6x The colliery smith (called the *pick sharper). 1799 J. 
Roagarson Agric, Perth 112 When the ground requires 
some *pick-work,.it costsmore, 1883 GaesLey Gloss. Terns 
Coal-mining, Pickwork, cutting pr with a pick. 

+ Pick, 54.2 Ods. Also 6 picke, f/. pykkis. 
Acollateral form, chiefly Sc., of PIKE 5é.5, F, pique, 
the military weapon. 

Push and pick; hand to hand combat, band-grips. To 
bass the picks = to pass the pikes: see Pike 56.5 2. 

1513 Douctas Eneis xu. ii, 24 All the rowtis of Awso- 
nyanis, .. Furth thryngis at the portis full nttonis, With 
Jancis Jang and ake for the nonis. 1515 Acc. Ld, 
High Treas. Scot. V. 12 The dichting and heding of my 
lord governouris es and pikkis. rgs60 Daus tr. S/e?- 
dane’s Chron. 220b, Being kept backe with pickes and 
Tavelyns. 1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) x50 Offering 
their liues to the Push and picke of present death, 158 
Alirr, Mag., Etstride \, How I past the pickes of painfull 
woe. 1639 Baituiz in Z, Boyd's Zion's Flowers (1855) 
Introd. 45, I furnished to half-n-dozen.. fellows, musquets 
and picks. 

Pick, 50.5 [f. Pick v.1, in various detached uses.] 

1. Aa act of picking; a stroke with something 
pointed. 

1513 Douctas neis un. ix. 64 The auld waiklie..A dart 
did cast, quhilk, with a pik, can stynt On bis harnys. 1865, 


1775 Asn, Pich,.. 
Also 


PICK, 


Dickens Afut. Fr.ti, UU. take a pick at your head with the 
boat-hook. 1895 #. Auglian Gloss., Pick or Bang,a way of 
deciding which side is to go in first inany game. A stick is 
thrown up, and if it falls upright it is pick, and dang if it 
falls flatling, 

2. The picking ofa quarrel. 

#1648 Lo. Heaaeat Hen. Vilt (3683) 38 He understood 
this expostulation to be nothing but the pick of a Quarrel} 
to assist the French. . : 

8. An act of choosing or selecting; ¢rans/. that 
which is selected; the best or choicest portion or ex- 
ample of anything ; the choicest product or contents. 

1760-72 H. Brooxre Fool of Gual. (1809) II. 58, I might 
have my pick and choice of all the. dukes in the nation, 
1826 D, ANDERSON Poems (ed. 2) 44 (E. D, D.) Purchase 
goods at Lon'on town Whare he ae get his pick an’ wale. 
1829 Darwin in Life I. (1887) 177 Letting —— have first 
pick of the beetles. 18s5 Baowninc U a? a Villa ix, You 
get the pick of the news, 1858 GLaostone Homer 1. 421 The 
chiefs are the pick and flower of the whole Greek array. 1872 
Geo. Eutor Afiddlent. xi, Mamma—I wish you would not 
say ‘the pick of them’..itis rather a vulgar ial hy 1874 
Gaeen Short Hist. ii. § 6. 90 Customers had to wait. till 
the buyers of the Abbot had had the pick of the market. 
1874 [see Basket s& 1d}, 1887 Jessorr Arcady iv. 117 
These young men..were the very pick of the parish, 1896 
Granam Red Scaur 23 The lad..be's the gi of the basket 

4. The taking of a bit or mouthful of food; a 
slender or sparing meal. Now dial. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury n, 23/1 He [the cock] is to be 
fed. .Every meal having 12 picks, or Corns of Barley. a 1810 
TANNAHILL Poesis (1846) 30 See, here's my dish, come tak’ 2a 

ick o't, But, deed, I fear there’s scarce alicko’t. 1835 J.D. 

ARRicK Laird of Logan 275 (E.D.D.) There were few in 
our house could tak ony dinner that day; I took my ordinar 
pick, 1890 P. H. Emerson Weld Lyfe 96 (E.D.D.) I'm 
gettin’ scranaish [hungry] and could doa pick, 1899 Mac- 
MANUS Chimney Corners 99 Won't ye sit down and havea 
Pick of dinner with us? i 

5. The quantity or portion of any crop (as hops, 
peas, ie picked or gathered at one time or 
turn; a gatheriag. 

1887 Daily News 13 Dec. a4 American and Californian 
hops are being gradually cleared off the market,. .the second 
Pick is aow selling at proportionate value. 

6. Painting, See quot. and Pick v.1 17 a, 

1836 Saat, Pick,..that which is picked in, cither by a 

int or by a pointed pencil. 1882 in Ocirviz; and in later 
ICtS. 

7. Printing, a. A speck of hardened ink or 
dirt that gets into the hollows of types in forme 
and canses a blot on the printed page. b. An 
intrusive bit of metal on an electrolype or stereo- 


type plate. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing 387 When..pieces 
of the.. Film that grows on Inck with standing hy, or any 
dirt, get into the Hollows of the Face of the Letter, that 
Film or Dirt _will fill or choak up the Face of the Letter, 
and Print Black; and is called a Picky because the 
Presseman with the Point of 2 Needle, picks it out, 
19731 Battev (ed. 5), 4 Pick (among Printers), a Blot occa- 
sioned by Dirt on the Letters. 1791 Luckomaz /ist, 
Printing 352 1t will be a Pick, and print black, and deface 
the work. 188% J. Sournwaao Pract. Printing (1884) 14 
Foreign matter that adheres to the face of a type..causes a 
blotch in the impression. Thisiscalled pick. 1886 Cassed's 
pure: Dict., Pick, .. Nittle drops of metal on stereotype 
plates. - 

+8. Each of the spots on dice; = Pip $6.2 1, 
Obs, rare. 

x610 Guituim Heraldry w. xii. 222 The square, which 
alwaies falleth right howsouer it be cast, is the Embleme 
of Constancy, but the vncertainety of the Picks, is the very 
a of inconstancy, and mutability, | be 

- 9. A local name of the bar-tailed godwit. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 198 Bar-tailed 
Godwit..Pick (Norfolk), Prine (Essex), From its hahit of 
probing the mud for food. | 

Pick, sb.4 north. dial. [£ Pick v.2] 

1. An act of throwing or pitching, a cast, throw; 
a push or thmst; = Pircx sd.2 

1627 Haxewitt Afol. (1630) 423 He adventured four 
huadred thousand Sesterces upoa every pick of the dice. 
1876 Mid-Yorks. Gloss. s.v.. He gave hima picks and over 
he went..‘ Give him a pick-ower’. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 
Pick, a sudden push, 

2. Weaving. A cast or throw of the shattle; the 
stroke that drives the shuttle: taken as a nnit of 
measurement in reckoning the speed of the loom. 

18g L. D. B. Gorpon in Art Frat. illustr. Catal. 
p. vities/2 The new looms can be driven at 220 picks per 
minute. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1696/2 The pick is the 
blow which drives the shuttle, and is delivered upon the 
armed head of the shuttle by the picker-Aead on the end of 
the oscillating picker-staf, 1894 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 194 
Our Lancashire weaver attends on an avernge 2.9 looms 
tunning 240 picks a minute, Q 

b. trans/. In textiles, A single thread of the weft 
(prodnced by one pick of the shuttle): esp. used 
in reference to the number of threads in the inch, 


as determining the fineness of the fabric. . 
- Double pick loont, a loom in which two shots or picks of 
weft are Inserted together into the shed or opening of the 


warp, . 
1860 Bartterr Dict. Amer. (ed. 3) s.v., The relative 
quality of cotton cloth is denoted by the number of picks it 
has to the inch. 1876 Hotpswortn (éff/e) Ready Reckoner 
for Hanks in Worsted Pieces, being Tables giving the net 
yarn in hanks required in pieces from five to fifty picks per 
quarter inch, 1878 A, Baatow Weaving xxxi. 318 The 
warp is eight of black and four of white, the filling is pick 
and pick, black and white. 1 Daily News 7 Max. 2/t 
Most classes of goods have hitherto been made with a 


PICK. 


change of shed for each pick of weft put in by the shuttle. 
The weft in this double Pick Loom is carried on two bobbins 
placed in a shuttle of the same length as the ordinary one, 
and such is the nature of the arrangement that the weft is 
cartied through the shed, and one end laid behind the other 
with the greatest ease. 

3. That which is pitched or thrown, as a flat 
stone in the game of Pickir. dia/, 

3898 Auic# B. Gomme Gaones Were: The pick (a small flat 
stone) is pitched into No.1 bed... The player must hop and 
use the foot on the ground to strike ‘ pick". 

4, An emetic. diaé. 


1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pick, anemetic. 1880 NV. § QO. 
6th Ser. 1. 344 The doctor gave him a pick. 

Pick, s4.5 north. dial. [ad. ¥. Aiowe spade in 
cards, prop. ‘pike’.] The spade In playing-cards. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Picks, spades; from piques, 
French. NV. Pick-Ace, the ace of spades, WV. 18:9 J. 
Burness 7a/es 286 (Jnm.) He then laid ont the ace o° picks, 
18as Jamieson, Picks, the suit of cards called spades. 
Mearns, Aberd. 

Pick, sé.6, northern form of Piton sé.1 

Pick, sé.7, obs. form of P1kE, mountain peak. 

Piok, s6.8, obs, and Sc. variant of Piquz. 

Pick, 54.9, obs. form of Pio 2, the measure. 

Pick, a. collog. [attrib. use of Pick 56.3 3.) 
Picked, chosen, best. 

819 Laov Morcan Awilobrog. (1859) 302 We had the pick 
and choice singers of the two great operas. 1899 Daily 
News a Sept. 6/4 1t is the pick week of the season. 


Pick (pik), v.! Forms: a. 1? pie(ijan, 4 pyken 
(5 -yn), piken, 4-9 Sc. and north. dial. pike, 
pyke. 8. (?4-6 pik), 5-7 pioke, 6 pyeke, picque, 
Se. pyk, pikk, 6- pick. [This vb. is found 
with long and shert 4, Aiden, pik(h)en, pike, pick, 
of which the former is app. the earlier, bat the 
latter the surviving form in Standard Eng., though 
pike (paik) survives in the same senses in northern 
and some midland dialects. The earliest known 
trace of the word isin the vbl. sh. picung (27 or 2), 
a gloss on L. séigmata, in Corpus Gloss. ¢ 725, 
errs a vb. yg (f or 2) or plcax to puncture, 

1S. F. of the OE. Chronicle has, anno 796, a verb 
uncertainly read pycan or pyfan, more prob. the 
latter. Otherwise no examples have yet been 
found befere 1300. In sense 1 there is evident 
connexion with Pick 56.1 1, Pik sd.1 1, and (esp. 
in 1b) some agreement of sense with F. pzguer 
(which is similarly related to zc); but the sense- 
development in Eng. is very different from that of 
F, piguer and the cognate Pr., Sp., Pg. picar and 
It. piccare, which adhere always more or less 
closely to the sense ‘ puncture, pierce, prick, sting’, 
a notion which in Eng. barely enters into sense 2, 
and is entirely absent from the other senses. On 
the otber hand, verbs akin in ferm and meaning 
occur in the Middle and Modern stages of the 
Tentonic langs.: cf. late ON. (13the.) pikka, 
pyakka ‘to peck, prick’ (Vigf.), Norw. pikka, Sw. 
picka, Da. pikke to pick, peck, pierce with pointed 
tool, also to beat, palpitate, throb; MLG., LG., 
E.-Fris. pikéen to pick, peck, MDu. ficken to pick, 
peck as a bird, pierce or strike with beak, cut with 
sickle or scythe (Kilian); Du. piksen to pick, 
peck; mod.Ger. (from LG.) picken to peck as 
a bird, pick er puncture with a sharp tool (also 
piken, picken). Compare also Welsh pigo, Corn. 
piga ‘to prick, stlng, pick, peck’ (said e.g. of 
a pin, a thorn, a bird), which goes with pis, sb. 
fem, ‘anything pointed, sharp point, » bill, 
neb’, with similar forms in Breton, and a large 
family of derivatives and cennected words, from 
the roct pik-. All these words in the varions 
languages go back to earlier forms in fik-, pik-, 
pike-; but the question of their ulterior history and 
relations is involved in obscurity and coaflicting 
difficulties. The Romanic verbs point to an orig- 
inal form *ficcdre, related to *piccees, Sp. pico, ¥. 
Pic, for conjectures as to the origin of which see 
Pike 56.1, note. In OE., pécesng is supported by 
the sb. Aiic, fc, PIKE; but there are no cognate 
words in the other Teutonic langnages in their early 
stage. In Welsh and Comish, however, pigu, piga, 
Appear to be native words; going back, with the 
cognate sb. fig, to a Brythonic root fi4-, corre- 
sponding perhaps to a proto-Celtic *i@- (see PIKE 
sb.1, note). The modern Irish and Gaelic fic, pioc, 
and their derivatives arc, of course, from English. 

The two forms pick and pike might have been treated as 
en words, as in the sbs. Picx', Pixe, But in the 


1 ed forms of the vb. in early quots., the length of the r 
is often doubtful, so that the separation would be difficult ; 


ick. It is therefore most convenient to combine the two 
under the curient literary form pick, separating the exainples, 
where possible, under a and 8, nnd stating in what senses 
Pike continues in dialect use. Sometimes there is differentia- 
tion: in S.E. Scotch, sige iy distinct from pick, and used 
only in senses 2, 2b, 3,h,ct but in other Sc. and Eng. dialects, 
and in earlier Sc., sic is used in other sefises also.] 


in modern times, pike exists only a8 n dialect form of , 
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I. 1. ¢rans. To pierce, penetrate, indent, dig 
into, or break the surface of (anything) by striking 
it with something sharp or pointed, as to break up 
(ground, a read, etc.) with a plck, to indent the 
surface of (a millstone); trarely, to hoe. Also 
absol., to ply the pick, matteck, pickax, ete. 

a. ¢1330 R. Brune Chron, (1810) 272 Pikit him, & dikit 
him, on scorne said he, He pikes & dikes io length, as him 
likes, how best it may be. 1377 Lancu, P. PZ B. xvi. 17 
And..hath pe londe to ferme..to pyken it and to weden It. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/1 To whome the. .bysshop gafe 
of his wode as moche as he myght pyke & delue & throwe 
doun with hys owne handes. 

B. 63375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Yacobus minor) 754 He 
saw a wal wes fow thyke; & his mynowris Pare gert he 
pyke, lo entent to caste it done L/or thyk, pyk, or thykke, 
pykke}, 1513 Dovctas 2neis vi. Prol. 168, 1 grapit 
graithly the gyi, Every modywart hyll, Bot I mycht pyk 
thair my fyl! Or penny com out. @ 16a bin H. Fiscu ide 
ra 135 A Mill-stone, though it be lifted vp to be picked 
and beaten,.remaineth parcell of the Mill. 1756 J. Lrovo 
in W. Thompson R. NV. Advoc. (1757) 51, 1 have often 
desired the Grinder not to pick his Mill so often with 
the sharp Pikes, 1874 RayvMono Statist. Mines & Mining 
369 There is an immense body of ore in sight which can be 
easily picked and shoveled up. 1883 GresLey Gloss. Terms 
Coal-mining, Pick..,to dress with a pick the sides of a 
shaft or other excavation, 1895 Funk's Stand, Dict., Pick 
the flint, formerly, to freshen the striking surface of a gun- 
flint to insure ignition: now used figuratively; as, to pick 
one's flint and try again. 1 Macmanus Send af Road 
40 The same lad..can see as far through a millstone as the 
man picked it. Afod. The ground is so hard, that it will be 
necessary to pick it. 

+b. Of a bird: To pierce or strike with the 
bill, to peck; of an insect: to punctnre. Ods. 

1885 Enen Decades Pref. (Arb.) p3 Tsopes frogges to whom 
.-dupiter seat a hearon to picke them in the hedes. 
Wasutncton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. viii. 41 b, Small. .worines, 
which with their hilles and stinges picking the other figs, 
sodaynely after they are picked, they come to... perfect rype- 
nesse. 1599 Minsueu Sf. Dict, Pfcar, to picke or pecke. .. 
Also to pricke or picke as with a pin or needle. a 
Dexxer Honest WA. Wks, ally IL. 107 Shall a silly bir 
nxe her owne brest to nourish her pone ones? 1045 G. 

anteL Poems Wks, 1878 11. 45 Or like the Falcon, knit 
Vato the Perch..I picke my lesses; and assay For Libertie, 
in everie way. 


c. To make or form by picking: in phrase /o 
pick a hole or holes in something. Zo pick a hole 
tn a person's coat: see HOLE sd. 9. 

1648-1898 [see Hote sd. 9) 1651 C. Cartwaicnt Cert. 


Relig. 1. 6 Saint Hierom was the first that ever pickt a hole | 


in the Scriptures. 168: Fraven Afeth. Grace xxix. 503 The 
most envious and observing eyes..conld not pick a hele ein 
any of his words or petions, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) Il, 314 We of the civilized countries have still so 
muc 

characters, manners, and sentiments, 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2) s.v. Pike, Thou s ollas piking a hole i my cooat. 1849 
Tuacnkeray Pendennis ix, Not being able to pick a hole in 
poor Miss Fotheringay‘s reputation. 

2. To probe or penetrate with a pointed instrn- 
meat, or the like (e.g. with the finger-nail, or 
a bird with its beak, etc.), so as to remove any 
extraneous matter; e.g. to pick the teeth, the nose, 


the ear, the naits. 

@, ¢1430 Lyvc, Stans Puer sz in Badbees Bk, 27 Pike not 
pi nose; & moost in especial. .to-fore bi sonereyn cratche ne 
Picke pee nongt. /bid, 42 Pi teep also at pe table picke 
with no knyf [z.% ne pike not with thi knyff]. a 16s1 
Catperwoon “fist. Kirk (1843) 11. 204 Have yee not scene 
one.,sitting..where yee sitt, pyke his nailes, and pull doun 
his bonnet over his eyes, when..vices were rebooked ? 

B. ¢1430 (see a). 1607 TorsrL fist. Four-. Beasts O64) 
239 Its ge toward night to pick, cleanse, and open his 
hoofs, with some artificial instrument. 1728 Younc Love 
Fame iii. 36 Like the bold bird upon the banks of Nile, 
That picks the teeth of the dire crocodile. 1768 Lavy M. 
Cone FrndZ 13 Aug. (1889) I. 336 He picked his Nose, 
which you know is neither graceful or royal. 1784 Cowrer 
Task i. 627 He picks clean teeth, and, husy as he seems 
With an old tavern quill, is hungry yet. 1832 Marrvar 
N. Forster xxxiv, The Portuguese picked their teeth with 
their forks. 

b. Applied to using the finger-nails to remove 
or relieve a pimple, scab, or sore place. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 11. x28 An_ Herpes 
exedens..being heated hy scratching or picking with their 
Nails will terminate corrosive. rel seat Physician's 
Vade Mecums (ed. 4) 390. 1899 Alloutt’s Syst. Med, V\M1. 
837 An itching or tingling which induces the patient to 
pick or scratch the part. 

II. 3. To clear or cleanse (a thing), with the 
fingers or the like, of any extraneous or refuse sub- 
stance, as to pick a fowl] (of its feathers), to pick 
frnit, as currants, strawberries, etc. (of their stalks, 
calyx leaves, etc.); to cleanse eer) by re- 
moval of refuse, dirt, or unsuitable parts. 4 crow 
to pick agperly pluck): see Crow sd.1 3b. 

a é4 ng | , de Bibbesw. in Wright Voe. 153 Eschuvet 
flatour i losenjour) ke seet flater, Trop seet ben espeluker 

Joss piken}. 1390 Gowza Conf III. 162 He satte him 
thanne doun and pyketh, And h his herbes in the flod. 
cxqgo Promp. Paro. 397/2 Pykyn, or clensyn, or cullyn 
owte the on-clene, purgo. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Honsch. 
Ord. (1790) 428 Take flesh of a Roo and pyke hit clene. 
1530 PAtscr. 657/1, 1 pyke or make clene, se neftoye... 1 

rye you, pyke my com: [bid., 1 pyke saffrone or any 
Beare or corne, whan I sorte one parte of them from another. 

f. 1764 Exiz. Moxon Ew. ‘ousem, (ed. 9) 154 Gather 
your gooseberries..pick and bottle them. 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed. 3) 226 Put in three sets of goose giblets well 


15857. | 


of the savage left in us, that we fall..picking holesin | 


PICK. 


picked. 1865 Sat, Rev. 5 Aug. 179/1 To say nothing of all 
the crows which he finds to pick with his author on his own 
account. 1871 Routledge's Ev. Bay's Ann. May 273 There 
was only one thing he could really do properly, and that 
was, pick birds, 1883 Gaxstev Gloss. Terms Coal-mining, 
Pick..y To remove shale, dirt, &c., from coals. 

b. Zo pick a bone, to clear it of all adherent 
flesb (which in this case is the valuable part); so 
to pick a carcass, etc.: with various constructions. 
Hence, jig. to strip or rob a person of all he has, 
to reduce to starvation or indigence. Zo have 
@ bone to pick with any one: see Bone sb. 6c. 

a. 1483 Cath. Angl 278/1 To Pike A bane, ofisare, 
opicare, 1734 Ramsay Viéston xxiii, Sum thanes thair 
tennants pykt and squeist. 1737 — Scot. Prov. (1776) 33 
Tle's unco fou in his ain house that canna pike a bane in 
his neighbour's. 1863 Mrs. Toocoon Yorks. Dial., You 
can pike that bone. 

B. 1579 [see Bowe 58. 6c). 1651 Crevetano Poems Ng 
1 wrong the Devil, should I pick their bones. atid W. 
Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog., xii. (1848) 462 Pick a bishop 
to the bones, he'll soon gather flesh are hlood again, 1700 
T. Brown Amusem. Ser. & Com. 33 The Cannibal Man- 
catchers..that..pick the Bones of all the Paupers that fall 
into their Clutches. 1730 Swirt Death & Daphne 34 Bare, 
like a carcase pickt by crows. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 110 (Vultures) pour down upon the carcass ; and, 
in an instant, pick its bones as bare and clean as if they had 
been scraped by a knife. 1799 Soutuev Gods Jndgem. 
Wicked Bishop xix, They have whetted their teeth against 
the stones, And now they pick the Bishop's bones. 1844 
Tuacxeray Catherine i, He conld pick the wing of a fow!. 
1845 Mas. S.C. Hatt IVAiteboy iv. 35 A leg of matton..fit 
for the most delicate lady in Ireland ‘to pick’. 1 River 
Haacarp Dawn iv,1 consider that I have got a bone to 
pick with Providence about that nose. 

oc. ralr, Sc. 

c1gso R. Bieston Bayte Fortune Aij, And cast thee forth 
a bone tp pike vpon. 1565 (see Bone 54. 6c]. 1794 Burxs 
Amang the Trees ii, The hungry bike did scrape and pike 
Til we were wae and weary, O. | . 

+4. To cleanse, make trim or neat, trick out, 


| prank; to deck, adorn; of a bird: to preen (ils 


feathers). Also adsol. Obs. (Cf. APYKE 2.) 

a. ¢1330 R. Baunne Céron. Wace (Rolls) 1119: Penne come 
chamberleyns & squiers, Riche robes of mani maners, To 
folde, gh see & to pyke (rime strike]. c 1386 Cuaucer 


Merch. 2zor1 He kembeth hym, he je a hym and 
pyketh. 1440 Gesta Ram. \v. 237. {Harl. MS.j, She lovide 
ande pikide, fedde, ande tawze t i 


is childe. 1s Coren 
Gold. Leg. 189hf{z Saynt loye..made clene theyr heedes & 
wysshe them and them that were lowsy and fal of vermyne 
he hym self wold pyke and make them clene. 1486 5%. 
St Albans Bvij E Then after when she [an hawke] 
begynnyth to penne, and plumyth, and spalchith and pikith 
her selfe. 1549 Covennatr, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. v. 27 
Though she was disteyned before tyme..be clensed ber, he 
muved Hee and made her perfectly trimme in every poynt. 
153 Eyor Dict., Coma, to kembe or decke the busshe:.. 
to trymme, to att to pyke. Jarch. a 1643 W. Cant: 
wricut Ordinary n. il. (1651) B vijb, Cembeth thy self, and 
pyketh now thy self; Sleeketh thy self.] 

B. cxsgo tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 243 Bat 
the woman..decked and picked herselfe in the hartiest 
manner. s6rr MarKHam Connlr. Content, 1. i. (1668) 12 
Hounds love naturally to stretch them,and pick themselves 
in the Sun. 1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkied 31 A common 
pond..wherein..Geese, Ducks, do daily duck and pick 
themselves. 168: W. Ronertson PAraseol, Gen. (1693) 989 
To pick or prain, as 2 bird doth herself. {a168a Sin T. 
Browne Tracts ii. Garfands, The ‘Egyptians .. beside 
the bravery of their garlands, had little birds to peck their 
heads and brows.] . 

III. 5. To detach and lake, esp. with the fingers, 
(anything) from the place in which it grows or ad- 
heres, or from that which contains it; to pluck, 
gather, cull (growing flowers, fruit, etc.) ; said also 
of a bird, with its beak. See also 18, 19. 

a. 61325 Gloss W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 156 Autre 
foyze le lyn eslyse3 flax (g/. pik thi flax} Pai doe see Hick 
away, 16). 15§0 Bare Eng. Votariesn. Aiv, Arnold bishop 
of Metis..at layser made the king to go pike a salet. 
1855 Roainson |WAitéy Gloss., To Pike, to pick or take up, 
to gather. 6 

a 1523 Fitzuens, A/usd. § 23 That the healed yee ees 
be spredde, and thestyckes cleane pycked out o! the medowe. 
1862 Turner Herbal 11. 89h, Hole nuttes lately pikked from 
the trees. 1593 Swans. 2 Hen, VJ, iv. x. 9 Wherefore on a 
Bricke wal! hane I climb'd into this Garden, to see if 1 can 
eate Grasse, or picke a Sallet another while. 1601 — A//'s 
Well w.v. 15 Wee may picke a thousand sallets ere wee 
light on such another hearbe. 1769 Mrs. Raprauw Zug. 

rousek br. (1778) 229 Pick the female barberries clean from 
the stalks, 189 Tennyson Guinevere 33 As the gardener’s 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 1863 
Kincstey IVater Bad. i. 1a Tom..longed..to get over a 

ate, and pick buttercups. 1875-8: To pick hops [see 
flor? 1, Hor-ricker). 1896 H. Farpsate (umination 117 
She picked some of these [pinks] for him. 


Aa: Lyzy ExpAwes (Arb.) 246 The women there are 
Ea) e men cane. they will gather loue by thy lookes, 


and picke thy minde out of thy hands. 1596 Suaxs. Averch. 
VY ie. 48 ‘And bow much honor [would then be] Pickt 
from the chaffe and ruine of the times, To be new varnisht. 
1603 Knoures Hist. Turks Uj.), Hope, that he should out 
of these his enemies distresses pick some fit occasion of 
advantage. a1613 Ovensury A IV/fe, etc. (1638) 330 Tle 
picks a avin out of others gaines. 1859 Texxvson Enid 
1751 Full seldom doth a man repent, or use Both ae Sa 
wall to pick the vicious quitch Of hlood znd custom wholly 
out of him. A " 
+b. fig. To ‘gather’ or draw’ with the mind ; 
to infer, deduce, make out. Ods. a 
1565 CALFHILL Ansty. Treat. Crosse (Parker Soc.) 104 «An 
truly, if we mark the place itself, much better doctrine may 
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of Cross unto us. 1590 Suaxs. Jfids. N. v.1. 100 Trust me 
sweete, Out of this silence yet, I pickt a welcome. 1593 — 
Lucr, 100 But she that never coped with stranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their i S. 2622 

uartes Div, Poems, Esther (1717) 104 Twas not the 
sharpness of thy wandring eye, (Great King Assuerus) to 
pick Majesty From out the sadness of a Captive face. 


6. Of birds, and some beasts: To take up (grains 
or small bits of food) with bill or teeth; also, of 
persons, to bite or eat in small bits or delicately ; 


collog. to eat. Cf. Peck v.1 4, , . 
1430-40 Lypc. Bockas 1x. i. (1558) 20b, Milke white doues 
which that iked greine. 1616 Surri. & Marku. Country 
Fare 717 ay before her flies, or little wormes, which by 
their crauling will stir vp the bird to picke them. 1728 
Vanan. & Cia. Prov, usd, wv. iv, I'd fain pick a bit with 
you. 1786 Carer. T. Morris Songs, Lyra Urban. (1848) 
i 80-2 (Farmer), I] hope from their budget they'll pick 
out a song, While I'll pick a little more dinner. ee) 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxv, ‘1 think, ated woman ', sai 
Mrs. Gamp,..‘ that I could pick a little bit of pickled sal- 
mon’, 1862 Borrow Wild Wales xlviii. (1go1) 154/1 A 
few miserable sheep picking the wretched herbage. 1879 
Stevenson Tvav. Cevennes 167, | picked a meal in fear and 
trembling. 1893 — Caériona 22 We'll pick a bit of dinner. 
b. zxir. To eat with pecking or small bites; of 
a person, ‘ to eat slowly and by small morsels ' (J.), 
to eat fastidiously or daintily; slang or collog. to 
take food, toeat, Cf. Peck v1 4, 

1584 Cocan Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 222 For (as it is 
said) children and chicken, would bee alwayes picking. 
1648-78 Huxnam, Picken als de vogels, to Pick as Birds doe, 
1693 Drvorn Persins’ Sat. 11. Pe Why stand'st thou 
picking? Is thy Pallat sore? 1786 Caer. T. Morais Songs, 
Lyra Urban, (1848) 1, 80-82 (Farmer) For me I protest, if it 
wasa't for shame, I could pick till to-morrow at dinner. 
1800 Mars. Hervey Mourtray Fant, 1.178 Rather picking 
than eating any thing, because she affected ill health. 1886 
Stevenson Kiduapped iii. 18,1 could never do mair than 
pyke at food. 1895 Mrs. b. M. Croker Village Tales 
(1896) 74 The milch goats were browsing, and the poultry 
picking about. 

IV. 7. To choose out, select carefully, cull; cf. 
pick out, 19 b. Now chiefly in fo pick one's men, 


one's words, elc. 

a. 1390 Gower Cony. I. 296 Rathere, if it mihte hir like, 
The beste wordes wolde I pike. /déd¢. IL.g0 Ilou that men 
schal the wordes pike After the forme of eloquence. 1586 
Sipney Arcadia 1. (1622) 402 Let us pike our good from 
out much bad. 1709 Strvre Ann. Ref 1.1. 505 He either 
wholly omitted Nowel's sayings..{or] here aad there piked 
what he thonght good. 1825 Brocxetr WV. C. Gloss., Pike, 
v., to pick, to select, to chuse. Beer 

B. 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 188 (They) purged the olde 
and corrupt lawes, and picked out of them a certain..most 
profitable for the commons. 1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. 1.) 243 From theace the best Poets ordinarily pick 
their comparisons to pourtraite the rarest beauties. 1689 I. 
Matuer ia Andros Tracts 11.6 They have caused Juries 
to be pick'd of Mea who are not of the Vicinity. 173§ Porr 
£p. Lady 273 UHeav'a..Picks from each sex, to make the 
Fav'rite blest, Your love of Pleasure, our desire of Rest. 
18az Hazurr Yadle-2. Ser. 1. i. (1869) 29 You can pick 
your society no where but ia London. 1859 TEenxyson 
finid 1028 Geraint, dismounting, pick'd the lance That 
pleased him best. 1897 Lveshant Seni. 25 Sept. (E. D. D.), 
This player was not picked at the committee meeting. 

b. Phr. Zo pick one's way, steps: to choose a 
way carefully through dirty or dangerous ground, 
in order to avoid its difficulties, etc. 

1714 Gay Trivia 1, 239 Deep through a miry lane she 
pick'd her way, Above her ancle rose the chalky clay. 1781 
Craane Library 294 While judgment slowly picks his sober 
way. 1840 Dickens Old C. Sho \xii, A treacherous place 
to pick one’s steps in. 1849 Croucu Difsychus i. iv. 3, 
The dashing stream Stays not to pick his steps among the 
rocks. 1883 F. M. Peano Contrad. xxxii, She.. picked her 
way between the heather and bracken. 

ttc. To search through (a pac Obs. vare. 

1589 Mapse w. Hatchel (1844) 38, I picke hell, you shall not 
find such reasons. 

d. tntr. To search with some selection. 

1824 Mass Ferrier inher, x\i, A vast collection of letters, 
;-amoagst which she picked for some time..for the missive 
In question. 1897 Daily News 23 Dec. 7/1 A bran tub.. 
from which they will pick for a present. 

8. To pick and choose (or + cull), to select 
ssuionaly ornicely. Often adsol. or intr, 

a, £14 YDG. Reson & Sens. 6032 Noght but golde and 
stonys Chose aad piked for the ieee J . 

B. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr, Nic olay’s Voy. 1. viie 80 
[They] are 300...chosen and picked ont of the most .. 
excellent archers amongst the Ianissaries. 1665 Sir T. 
Heraeat Trav. (1677) 37 So little was the resistance he 
found as he had the liberty to pick aad choose. 1666 
W. Bocuurst Loimograghia (1894) 90 Out of which you 
may pick and choose which you Tike best. 270g Aopison 
Prot. to Steele's Tend. Husb. 17 Our Modern Wits are 
fore'd to pick and cull, Aad here aad there by Chance 
glean up a Fool, 1733 StreLe Guardian No. 171 ¥ 3, I shall 
always pick aad cull the Pantry for him. 1718 Hickrs & 
Netson ¥. Mettlewedl 1, \xvi, 351 If Men were at Liberty 
to pick aad chuse what they please ia the Offices of the 
Church, 2862 Goursuen Pers. Relig. 1v. v. (1873) 290 
Picking and choosing the words which are used. Aled. 
Take them as they come: you must not pick and choose. 

8. ‘To seek and find ‘an occasion of; as to pick 
a quarrel with (+ against, at, to, unto) a person, 
t also formerly 4o pick fault, to pick (an) occasion 
of (offence, etc.) or occasion to do (something), etc. 

a, ¢1449 Paston Lett. 1. 87 The seyde parsone..hathe 
pekyd a qwarell to on Mastyr Recheforthe. ¢ 1470 Hynry- 
son Mor. Fab. x. (Fox & Wolf) xxix, Ane wickit naa.. 
pykis at thame all quarrellis that he can. 1513 Mone 
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Rich. 11 (1883) 17 In his presence they piked a quarrell to 
the Lorde Richard Graye. 1530 Pauser. 657/1, I pyke a 

uarell, or fynde maters to fall out with one for. 1540 
Hone tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr, Won. wu. vi, (1541) 138b, They 
medle with other folkes busines..exhort and gine preceptes, 
rebuke and correcte, pyke fautes. 158: J. Bett Haddon's 
Answ. Osor, 156 b, From whence doth he pike this quarell? 
1584 Hupson Du Bartas’ Fudith w, Yet some will quarrell 
pike, And common bruit will deem them all alike. 

8. @1529 Sxetton Bowge of Courte 314 Fyrste pycke 
a quarell, and fall oute with hym then. 1530 Patsca. 
656/2, I pycke no mater, or I pycke no quarrell to one. 
e955 Hanrsrietp Divorce Hen, Vis (Camden) 270 Thea 
is there a causeless quarrel picked against the Popes, 
1568 Grarron Chron, Il. 811 Neyther the Lion, nor 
the Bore shall picke any matter at anye- thing here 
spoken. 1599 Life Sir T. Afore in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. 
(7853) Il. 132 Every day some quarrelling matter or 
other was pickt against him. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, mi, ii. 
111, 1 sall quit you with gud leue, as I may pick occasion, 
1610 Witter flexapla Dan. 182 They..picke what matter 
they can against him. 1623 Laup ta Ellis. Orig. Let, 
Ser, 1. IIL. 242 They..have picked all the occacions they 
could todetract from mee. 1674 ALLEN Danger Enthusiasm 
29 [They] raised Cavils and picket Quarrels against it. 1697 
J. Serceant Solid Philos. 367 He will,.doubtless, pick new 
Quarrels at the Definition. 1709 Stayrn Ann, Kef 1. Iii, 
581 These did too often (where they could ipa occasion) use 
rigor towards such as more sincerely and earnestly served 
God. | 1785 Jerrerson Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 449 The question 
is..with whom the Emperor will pick the next quarrel. 1894 
Haut Caine Mlanzman v. xiv. 325 Some of the men began 
to pick quarrels. 5 

tb. Phrase. To pick a thank (thanks) of (with) 
(a person) : to carry favour with, as by sycophancy 
or tale-bearing ; also adso/., to play the sycophant 
or tale-bearer. Cf. PrexTuank,. 

a, ¢1412 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 3048 A bank to pike, 
His lordys wil and witte he iustifieth. 1549 CoverbaALe, etc. 
Erasm, Par, 2 Pet. 17 False prophetes..whiche eyther to 
pyke a thanke at y® princes hande or elles..for hatred of 
other, prophecied the thinge, whiche the spirite of God spake 
not. 1§60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conun, Pref. sb, Manye of 
those wryters seke to pike a thanke. 

B. 1560 Pirxincton Expos. Aggeus (1562) 347 Thinkinge 
thereby too picke a thanke, and get a rewarde of David. 
1579 Lytv Euphues (Arb.) 55 Least 1 should seenie either 
to picke a thanke with men, or a quare! with women. 1600 
Hottann Livy vi. xxvi. 235, 1 will not..pick iny selfe a 
privat thanke for a publike benefit. 1611 Cotcr., Escornifier, 
..to pick a thanke or carry tales for victuals. 1627 SANDER- 
son Seru:, Ad Mag. ii. (1657) 134 Doeg to pick a thank 
with his Master, .. told tales of Davidand Abimelech. 1648 
Lo. Hernert /fen. VT (1683) 481 Some. .that would now 
perchance pick them thank without desert. 1681 W. Ropert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 989 To pick thanks, sycophantart. 

+c. Zo pick ie areas or chat with): to 
seek occasion of, cultivate, make gradually. Ods. 

1720 De For Cafi. Singleton xviii, The doctor was made 
the first to pick acquaintance. 1770 1. Avams Diary 
19 Aug., Mr. Royal Tyler began to pick chat with me. 

V.9. To rob, plunder (a person or place); to 
rifle the contents of (anything); +to take byrobbery, 
to steal (goods, etc.). Now only in phr. Zo pick 
a person’s focke/ or purse, also fig., his brains. 

a. ¢1300 Soug of Husbandman 2s in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
iso Thus me pileth the pore and pyketh ful clene. 1301 
[see Pikza! 1]. ¢ 1325 Song of Vesterday 178 He [Death] 
comep so baldely, tops his pray. ¢ 1385 Cnaucer Z.G. WY, 
2467 Phillis, Hel pikid of hire al the good he inyshte. 1390 
Gower Conf. Il. 367 He..thoghte he wolde be som weie 
The tresor pyke and stele aweie. c14g00 Destr. Trov 1371 
The Grekes..Prayen aad pyken mony priuey chambur. 1407 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 66 Ther we pikea but scely pans Thi 
secte pikith poundis, ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. xxviii. 335 
Thi close [clothes] so can [= gan] thai fro the pyke. ens 
sth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 530/1 If ony be founde. .pike- 
yng purses or other smale thynges. 1530 Lynorsay Jes? 
Pap, 678, I did persaue, quhen prenelye 3e did pyke Ane 
chekin frome ane hen, vnder ane dyke. 1612 Jas. I in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. IL. 106 To cause youre Officers..pyke shil- 
lings from poore Skottismen. [1865 G. MacooxaLp A. Forbes 
1g Aa’ min’ and no pyke the things i' the chop (= shop).] 

8B. 153: Tinoace £-rfos. 1 Yohn (1537) 8 He were a foole 
which wolde trust hym.,that hath pycked his purse before 
his face. ggg W. Warreman Fardle of Facions App. 338 
Lette him that shall haue picqued either Golde or Siluer 
paye the double. 1591 GreeNz Mlaidens Dreame x, Datong 
jaw, that picks the client’s purse. 31596 Saks. 1 Hen. J 
ur HL 94 Shall I not take mine ease at mine Inne, but i 
shall hane my Pocket pick’d? 1612 J. Tavtoa (Water P.) 
Trav. Wks. (1872) 35 One of them held the good wife with 
a tale, the whilst another was picking her chest. 1727 Gav 
Begg. Op. 1, vi, He hath as fine a hand at picking a pocket 
asa woman. 1838 Lytton Alice vii. v, His success in 
pickiag the brain of Mr. Onslow of a secret encouraged him, 
1879 Srurczon Serm. XXV. 112 A person may very readily 
3 my pocket of my purse. 1885 T. A. Gururis Tinted 
enus 89 Want to pick my brains? 

b. zvér. or adsol. In later use felt as a kind of 
euphemism for: To practise petty theft, to pick 
up ‘unconsidered trifles’, to appropriate small 
things or portions of bee a such as it is thought 
will not be noticed; to pilfer, to filch. Chiefly in 
phr. pick and steal, familiar from the Church Cate- 
chism, and now app. associated with sense 5, 

a, 1390 Gowen Conf. II. 352 This proverbe is evere newe, 
That stronge lokes maken trewe Of hem that wolden stele 
and pyke [v.~ pile]. 1959 irr. Mag., Owen Glendonr iii, 
The suttle Fox doth py Ke, 

B. 1548-9 (Mar) B&. Cont, Prayer, Catech., Vo kepe my 

andes from picking and stealing, agsa Latimer Kev 
(Parker Soc.) 87 Many folks..exhort themselves to do 
wickedly, to steal, to pick, and to do all lewdness. 1552 
Hutort, Picke craftelye, Manticulor [printed Mantisciuor}, 
[1565-73 Cooren, Mantiscinor, aris, to steale craftily.] 
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10. To open (a lock) with a pointed instrument, 
a skeleton key, or the like; to open clandestinely. 
(Usually with implication of intended robbery.) 

1546 J. Heywoon /rov. (1867) 81 She mynded..To picke 
the..locke. 1g92 Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 576 Were beauty under 
twenty locks kept fast, Yet love breaks through and picks 
them all at last. 175 R. Liovp £#, Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 
tor If chests he breaks, if tocks he picks. 1833 Magryat 
P. Simple xxi, O’Brien pulled out his picklocks to pick it. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xiv, The lock of resolution which 
neither Time nor Temptation has..picked. 188r Younc 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 1494 When a key is lost, 
and the door happens to be locked, a smith will pick it, as it 
is technically called, with a piece of bent wire. 

transf 1883 D. H. Wuezter By-ways Lit. viii. 150 
(Funk) Cassius..picks Brutus open as easily as he woul 
an oyster, . : 

I. 11. To separate by picking, to pull or 
comb asunder: usually with defining adv. or phrase : 
as pick to pieces (also fig.); but simply in pick 
oakum, pick cotton or wool. 

1536 [zsuplied in wulpiker: see Picker] sf} 1538 Exyor 
Lat. Dict., Carminarii, they that do pike [ed. 1545 picke] 
or make clene wulle, or carde. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, 
Carntinatio, the picking or carding of wull...He or she 
that picketh or cardeth wull. 1683 in New Alills Cloth 
Manuf, (S.H.S.) 55 For piking scribbling and oyll. 1690 
Cuo Dise. Trade (1694) 105 ‘The girls may he employed 
in mending the clothes of the aged...The boys in pens 
okam. 1733 P. Linpsav Jnterest Scot. 23 Easy Labour at 
first, such as picking of Wool or Cotton, teasing of Ockam. 
1859 Heirs /riends tn C. Ser. u. IL. iv. 83 Power of pick- 
ing what I] say to pieces, 1869 TroLiore He Knew, etc. 
Ixxxi. (1878) 449 They'll pick ‘ee to pieces a little among 
themselves. 1874 Punch 14 Mar. 110/1 Picking oakum in 
penal servitude. " F F 

b. tnt. for pass. To admit of being picked. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 6a The yarn. .will pick into 
oakum. = s s 

12. To pluck the strings of a inusical instrument, 


as the banjo. &. S. 

1860 Barttetr Dict. Amer. (ed. 3) s.v., In the South, to 
pick the banjo or guitar, means to play upon these instru- 
ments. Comp. the French fixcer. 1891 pen Slag. 
Nov. 52 He could pick the banjo ina way no one had ever 
heard it picked before. 1901 Alunsey’s Mag. XXIV. 485/13 
‘The strings [of a Polynesian instrument] are strummed, 
rather than picked. | 

13. Short for pick out, 19 g. 

1892 Cath. Vers 23 Jan. 3/2 Picturesque green sashes, 
picked with black crape. J . 

VII. Intransitive uses with prepositions. 

14. 7o pick at —: a. To aim at picking, make 
a motion to pick (in various prec. senses). 

1525 Lp. Benners Froiss. 11. xii, 131 This byrde sawe 
hymselfe so well fethered..he began to waxe prowde, and.. 
pycked and spurred at them. 1 Harsnet of, Luipost. 
17 Some curious head.,may pick ata Moate, and as! 
two or three questions out of this Narration. 1897 A/idudt's 
Syst. Med. 11. 143 Muscular tremors, picking at the bed- 
clothes apcche in had cases [of scarlatina). 

b. fig. To find fault with, gird at, nag at; to 
carp or cavil at. Now only dial. and U.S. 

@ 1670 Hacker Aés. Williams 1. (1692) 9 The second 
thing calld culpable ia him, but was not, was pick’d at hy 
the cross humours of some ia the end of 9; Elizabeth’s 
reign, 1786 Jerrerson HW rit. (1859) 1. 605 The Emperor, 
the Empress, and the Venetians seem all to be pickiag at 
the Turks, 1822 Gatt Provost xxiii, The rising genera- 
tion begaa to pick and dab at him. 1876 WaAitby Gloss., 
Pick at, v. to quarrel with. ‘They're always picking at 
teean t’other', at each other. 1 o& Vat. Ser. Story ii, 
When the papers have nothing else to find fault with, they 
pick at West Point. 1 osmopolitan XX. 430/2 I'm 
always beiag picked at. I wish I was dead. 

- 15. Zo pick on, upon —: = prec. b. Now U.S. 


@ial. 
ei Robert Cicyle 269 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1878) 
215 a7ealle men on iin a pike, For he rod oper vniike, 
1890 Mary E. Witkins Alod. Dragon in Humble Romance, 
etc.(1892) 100, 1 don’t see.. what makes you girls for ever pick 
on each other. 1899 B. W. Gacen Virginia Word-bk., Pick 
upon, to annoy; the other boys always sick upon this one. 
VIII. In combination with adverbs. 
16. Pick away: see senses 1 and 5, and Away. 
¢1380 Wycuir Sern, Sel. Wks. I. 103 Pe fendis may.. pike 
awey pe seed. 1618 Braatuwatr Descr. Death viii, Fleshie 
He was, but it is pickt away. 1899 Addbutt’s Syst. Med. 
VII. 508 When the membrane had been picked away the 
optic thalami could be made out. vat 4 
7, Pick in. &. To work in or fill in, in a paint- 
ing or drawing. 4 
1836 [see Pick sd.$ 6]. 1859 Sata Gaslight § D. it. 24 
Then the shadows are ‘ picked in’ by assistants. 
b. dial. To pick or take hold of and bring in. 
1891 Quitter Coucs Woughts §& Crosses 251 My landlady 
was out ia the garden, ‘pickiag in' her week’s washing 
from the thorn hedge. 1904 Dazly Chron. 20 June 3/4 The 
man..who gets his Dome broadside across the lock’s entrance, 
and is superciliously ‘ picked ' in by the. .assistant. 
18. Pick off. a. See sense 5 and OFF. 
13..£.£. Allit. P. B. 1466 ps pd hade piked of 
pom-garnades, 1706 E. Warp Wooden World Diss, (1708) 
-19 These.. just pick'd off from a ance Shop-board. 
1859 Alléntt's Syst. Med, VIN, 588 When the scales are 
picked off, the apertures of the hair-sacs are seen to be 
dilated. ; . : 
b. To shoot with deliberate selection and aim, 


to shoot one by one. Also /ig. 

1810 Vandeleur's Lett, 1 Nov. (1894) 17 Our inen are 
capital shots. 1 could see them pick the fellows off one at 
a time just as ey bevae to appear. 1817 Pari, Ded. 316 

itical riflemen..employed In picking off 
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place after place, however important or serviceable. 188: 
Scribner's Mag. XXX. 396/1 Partisan rangers.. picking o 
an English officer with as little ruth as they felt in shooting 
a stag. <aeee 

19. Pick ont. a. To extract b ig cs co 
1,2,§); to dig out, peck out. Also fg. In quot. 
1843, to undo by extracting the stitches one by one. 
a, £2380 Wreur Serm, Set. Wks. 1. 401 3if bin ize sclaundre 

¢, pyke itont, ¢1420 Padiad. on ffusb. 1.28 Ye must., 
diligently clodde it, pyke out stones. 1530 Pauscr. 6597/1, 
I pyke out, as a ravyn dothe a deed beestes eye. 1591 
Haaixcton Ori, Fur. Pref., The like. Allegories I could 
ike out of other Poeticall fictions, 1861 Ramsay Nemein, 
Ser, 1. 74 Corbies winna pike out corbies’ een, 
Bs & Wyeitr Prov. xxx. 17 Crowis of the stronde 
picke if 382 pecken] out thilke, ize, that scorneth the fadir. 
r6or Suaxs. As Well wu ii. 276 Go too sir, you were 
beaten in Italy for picking a kernell ont of a Pomgranat, 
1613 Purcias Pilgrimage (1614) B24 They shewed them 
the vse..to pick out thornes in their feet. 1725 B. Hiccons 
Rem, Burnet Hist. Wks. 1736 If, 1, 120 To hreed up 
young Presbyterians with the Money of the Church of 
england, to pick out her Eyes. «1756 Mas. Havwooo 
New Present (1771) 64 Pick the mussels out from the shells. 
1843 Mas. CaatyLe Left, 1. 246 Picking out her sewing 
has been such sorrowful work. 1899 Allonutls Syst. Med. 
VI11. 555 Small plugs of borny epidermis can be picked out, 
leaving pits behind, 


b. To select, to choose out with care or delibera- 
tion ; In recent use said also of natural agents, as 


diseases, 
1530 Pacscr. 657/1, I can Be out the best and I were 
blyndefelde. 1538 Starkey England 1, iv. 122 The most 
general thyngys.. wych aniong infynyte other, I haue pykyd 
out. 1g96 Suaxs. 1 fen, /V, iv. 403 Could the World 
picke thee out three such Enemyes againe? 1712 Appison 
Sgect. No. 291 P10 He then bid him pick out the Chaff 
from among the Corn. a@1758 Ramsay Fadles xvii. 20 Take 
the canniest gate to ease, And pike ont joys by twas and 
threes, 3871 L, Steruen Playgr. Eur, (1894) iv. 1. 316 A 
guide..can almost always pick out at a glance the most 
practicable line of assault. 1899 4débutt's Syst. Med. V1. 
710 These fibres in the peripheral nerves which when picked 
out by disease give rise to incoordination of movement. 

+0. To extract or gain with effort, to acquire; 
= pick up, 20¢. Obs. 

1§77 B. Gooce fleresback's flusb, (1586) 174 The good 
husband by ebenshine of them (Bees), picketh out many 
times a good peece of his lining. 2607 Denner & Weaster 
Westw. Hoe vt, Wks, 1873 11.295, I picke out a poore living 
amongst em; and I am thankefull for it. 

d. To distinguish from surrounding objects, etc., 
with the senses. 

agga Latimer Nene, (Parker Soc.) 30 He will not forget 
us, for he seeth us in every corner; he can pick us out, 
when it is his will and pleasure. ute 
Ind. i. 24 Why Belman is as g as he my Lord, He 
«.twice to day pick‘'d out the dullest sent. 1892 Biack 
Adv, Phaeton xv, Now and then Bell picked out the call of 
a thrush or a blackbird. 
accustomed to pick out objects far at sea. 

e. To make out or gather (sense or meaning) ; 
to piece out and nscertain eoee) by combining 
separate fragments or items of information. 

1sgo Hyrpe tr. Vives’ fustr. Chr. Won. (1592) Aiij, 
Because euerye body shall picke out the ways of Hoing out 
of these mens authoritic. PortennaM Lag. Poesie i. 
xviii. (Arb.) 198 We dissemble againe., when we speake by 
ald of riddle (Enigma) of which the sence can hardl 
picked out. 1607 Beavsont Woman Hater. iii, He brings 
me eee pes ons of La ores Late eo 
mon tal i ed. 2) Bunyan Pilger. (1847) 129 Hopefu 
- called to Chosen (for he wag learned) to see if he coud 
pick out the meaning..‘ Remember Lot's Wife.’ 1882 M. 
Arnoip Speech at Eton in Irish Ess. 183 Goethe. .did not 
know Greek well and had to pick out its meaning by the 
help of a Latin translation. 

f£. To identify the notes of (a tune) and so play 
it by ear. 

1893 Stevenson Cairfona y. 55 She picked it out upon 
the keyboard, and..enriched the same with well-sounding 
chords, rgor H. Hantano Com. § Errovs 97 Vf i were to 
pick it out for you on the piano, you would scoff at it. 

&. To deck out, to adom; now sfec. to lighten 
or relieve the ground colour of (anything) by lines 
or spots of a contrasted colour following the out- 
lines, mouldings, etc. 

€1480 Mirour Salvacioun 6ax Thay had graces of whilk 
thnire eee thai myght pike out. 1794 W. Fevton Carriages 
(1801) 1. 193 The prckiag out to a carriage is the orna- 
menting the ground with various contrasted colours, which 
is to lighten the appearance, and shew the mouldings to 
advantage. 1844 Disraeii Conings vuL v, The ceiling.. 
was richly gilt and picked out in violet. 2882 Q. Zev. Jan. 
257 A few are ‘picked out’, as a coach painter might say, 
with Lava scarlet, 32897 Daily News 7 Jan. 2/2 Eve 
arch an capital. .was outliaed, and as the expression is 

picked out “by holly, ivy, laurustinus, &c. 

20, Pick up. 

&. To break up (ground) with a pick; to extract 
from the ground by picking; to take up. 

1362 Lanai. P,P, A. vu, 104 And summe, to plese perkyn, 
pykeden [B. vt.r13 piked] vp beweodes. 1573 Tusszr Husd, 
(1878) 37 A pike for to pike them ike handsom to 

Ire. 1894 Zimes 21 May 4/4 A gang of men was sent..to 
Pick up and relay the part of Oislow cordens. 

b. To take up with the fingers or beak; to lay 
hold of and take up (esp. 2 small object) from 
the ground or any low position; to lift lightly, 
smartly, or neatly ; in Azeitting, to take up (stitches) 
with a knitting-needle or wire, 7 pick oneself up, 
to recover oneself smartly from a fall, etc. 


Suaks. Tam. Shr, | 


1873 — Pr. Thule i, An eye | 
i 


| 
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e1326 Pocsue Times Edw. [1 237 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
pt ¢e doth the wif sethe a chapoun and piece beof,.. The 

st he piketh up himself, and maketh his mawe touht. 
@1704 2 (J.), The acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood. 1711 BupGELe Spect. No. 77 px Will. had 

icked up a small Pebble. 1774 Gotpsm. Nad, /Tist. (1776) 

+ 338 Its common food should be mixed with ants, so that 
when the bird goes to pick the ants it my pick up some of 
that also. 1809 Rotano Fencing og Pick up his foil aad 
deliver it politely to him. 1661 Hucures Tom Brown at 
Oxf. ii, Tom picked himself up, and settled himsetf on his 
bench again. 1880 Miss Brapoon Fast as { am xxi, Picks 
up her feet nicely, doesn’t she? 1880 Plain L/ints Needle- 
work 32 Pick up the side loops for right-hand gusset, cast 
on the same number of loops as were on the needle before 
the heel began to be turaed (28), and pick up the loops for 
the left-hand gusset, 1898 Spectator 3 Dec. 837 The broken 
cable of 1865 was picked up and repaired, 

transf, 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 258/1 The con- 
denser... framed with the view of picking up the greatest 
number of rays from the source of light. 

c. To acquire, attain, gain, earn, collect, gather, 
or get possession of as chance or opportunity 
offers; to come upon and possess oneself of; to 
make (a livelihood) by occasional opportunity. 

1513 Doucias ners in. Prol. 35 This teat is full of 
storyis euery deill, Realmes and landis, quharof I have na 
feill..To pike thame wp perchance 30ur eene suld reill, 
1608 Suaks, Per. iv. ii. 36 If in our youths we could pick 
up some pretty estate, ‘twere not amiss to keep our doors 
hatched. 1698 J. Eowaans Author. 0. & N. Vest. 102 This 
ridiculous fable which Plato had pick’d up. 1 Dam: 
rina Voy. Ik. 1.167 By this Trade the Freemen of Malacca 
pick up a good livelihood. 1711 Avaison Spect. No. 15 
pr When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several Orienta 
Manuscripts. 1750 H. WaLPoLte Let. to Afann 10 Jan., If 
ys can pick me up any fragments of old painted glass.. 

shall be excessively obliged to you. 31788 FRaNKLin 
Antobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 209 Exhihiting them in every capital 
town, he picked up some money. 1843 Pruscorr Jferico 
(1850) I. 227 During his residence in Cuba (he] had picked 
up some acquaintance with the Castilian. 1860 Reape 
Cloister § H.\v, He spoke but little. but listened to pick 
up their characters, 1884 G, Auten PAhilistia 1. 8, I 
picked it up for a song. 3886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Bk Worm 
1, ‘I picked it up’ has become a recognised phrase in alt 
kinds of collecting manias. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars 
ii. 84 There were many ways of picking up a livelihood by 
these gentlemen. 1897 Maay Kinostey IV. Africa 673 The 
white child..is not so quick in picking up parlour tricks. 

d. To seize, snap up, apis (a vessel), as on 
a cruise; to capture in detail. Now rare. 

1687 A. Lovet tr. TAevenot's Trav. 1. 110 The Christian 
Corsairs pick up several of then [vessels] now and then. 
1779 F. Heavey Mav. Hist. 1. 148 Blake was very active 
in the Channel, in picking up their merchantmen. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 265 A fishing boat, which. ha 
been picked up by the French for the sake of intelligence, 
1885 U.S. Grant Personal Mfent, xxii. 1, 309 He had.. 
scattered the little army..so that the most of it could be 
picked up in detail. 

e. To take (a person or thing overtaken or 
fallen in with) along with one, into one’s company, 
or into a vessel or vehicle; also said of a vehicle, 


a ship, etc. 

1698 Vansaucu Prov. Wie tv. iii, So—now, Mr. Constable, 
shall you and I eas up a whore together? 1736 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 5474/4 Whoever has pickt her {a lost bitch] up,.. 
shall receive tos. Reward, 1820 J. W. Caokea Diary 
to Mar., Lord Yarmouth. .came over to pick me up on our 
way totown. 1834 Prince ale Sk. vi, 200 Picked up in 
their boats by a vessel homeward bound. 1839 W. Cuamaras 
Tour Belgium 73/1 One of the many omnibusses which 
drive round to pick up passengers from the hotels. 1840 
Marayat Poor Peach xiii, He was picked up by a gentleman 
-.in a wherry, holding on to the wool of a sheep which .. 
was swimming. 2891 T. Harpy Jess (1900) 139/1 To walk 
to the first station onward, and let the train pick him up 
there. Afod. (Train) Stops to pick up passengers for London. 

f. To come upon, find (a path, etc.), es2. to 
recover, regain (a track, trail, etc. lost or departed 
from); to catch sight of (a light, signal, etc.). 
To pick up a wind: see quot, 1867. Zo pick up 
the range (of a rifle or gun). 

3857 Durrenin Lett. High Lat, (ed. 2 zro It was now 
time to run down West and pick up the land. 1860 A/erc. 
Marine Mag. VV. 30 No stranger should attempt to pick 
up the..Light in thick weather, nor enter the port at night, 
a Saytn Sailor's Word-bk. g F 
from one trade or prevalent wind to another, with as tittle 
intervening calm as ible, 1876 G. F, Cuamagrs 4 stron. 
658 Suppose that the observer suddenly picks up an une 
known comet. 1880 SutHsetann Tales Goldfields 58 He 
was fortunate enough to pick up thetrack. 1890 'R. Botpae- 
wooo ' Col. Reformer (189) 209 The advance guard could 
+. pick up the trail on more favourable ground. goo 
West, Gaz, a9 June 10/1 If the fireman as well as the 
driver had been picking up the Slough signals there would 
have been no accident. 1gor Scotsman 28 Feb. 5/6 They 
considered that their system was just as useful, if not better, 
for picking up the range. 

g. Phrases: Zo pick up one's crumbs: see 
Crump sb. 4. To pick wp flesks to regain flesh, 
put on flesh again. Zo pick ep (one's) spirit, 
courage, etc.: to ‘pluck up’ heart; also évans/. of 
restoratives, etc.: to restore to health or energy. 
To pick up a room (U.S.): see quot. 1889. 

€ 1645-1888 (sce Cruma sd, 4} 1730-6 Bamey (folio), Zo 
Pick up One's Crums, to geiben strength. 1749 PAil. 
Trans. XLVI, 79 He has pick'd up his Flesh, and promises 
to enjoy a good frabit of Body. 1790 J. Bruce Sourre of 
Nite l. 195, 1 picked up courage, and. .said.. without trepi- 
dation, ‘What men are these before?’ 87a Brack Adv. 
Phacton iii, She bad so far picked up her spirits. 3872 


.. Pick up a wind,..to run | 


PICK, 


Punch 29 June 269/1 The process of pulling myself together 
and pichibe myself up, 1889 ‘R. Dovmteeee Whey 
under Arms ziii, 1 suppose a decent dinner will pick me 
up. 1889 Farmea Dict. Amer. av. Pick, To pick 2p a room, 
is a New England phrase for putting it in order. 

h. éutr. To recover health, strength, or energy 
after an illness; to grow well again; to recover, 
improve, ‘look up’, after any check or depression. 

1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 1, 237 Now this Woman sees 
me pick up so fast, she uses me worse. 1751 Gaay Leti, 
to Wharton to Oct, His College, which had much declined 
for some time, is icking up again. 1804 Scorr in Lockhart 
Life 2x Aug., He was sent down here..in a half-starved 
state, but begins to pick up a little, 1849 C. Srurr Exp. 
Centr, Australia 1. 262 The fact of the natives havin 
crossed the plain confirmed eee that the creak 
picked up [£e, recovered itself) beyond it. 1864 Gro, Ettot 
in Cross Life 11. 389 He is wonderful for the rapidity with 
which he ‘picks up” after looking alarmingly feeble. - 
indianap. Typogr. Frai.16 Nov. 404 Business in our trade 
is rapidly picking up. 

4. Toenter into conversation, make acquaintance 
or companionship wrth (some one casually met), 

1865 Pall Afadi G. 7 Aug. 3 On the railway to Cologne he 
had picked up with Jones, 3884 G. ALLEN PAilistia 1. 13 
Herbert... had picked up at once with a Polish eyile in 
acorner, /did, 45 So you've let your Polly go and pick up 
with some young man from town, 

Pick (pik), v.2 Also 4 pykke, pik(ke, 6-7 
picke, 6 pycke. Now only dial. or techn. [A 
collateral form of Pircu v,2 

In ME. known onlyin Petyt MS. of R. Brunne (exc. 1. 9939, 
where pytke may be Pick v.!).] 

+1. trans. To fix, stick, plant (something pointed) 
in the ground, etc.; to pitch (a tent or the like), 
Obs. rare. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4645-6 Pey..pyght 
(Pefyt ALS. piked) peym paunylons & teate. tae al Fe 
nicewed (Petyt piked] pauylons, Cam Cassibolan. [/ i. 

He dide hewe tres & pykke, & palysed hit aboute ful 

Boe fbid, 12512 His pauilons, his peaceles, pykke Nought 
fer fro penne had bey don wyk [Petyt ALS. ikkel. 1548 
Hart Chron., Hen. VI 106 [They] picked stakes before 
every Archer, to breke the force of ihe horsemen. 1 160a 
Transer. W. Riding Sessions Rotis (Vorks. Archzol. Assoc.) 
118 Sett in the Stocks. . with feathers picked in his apparaile, 

2. To thrust, drive; to pitch, hurl; to throw. 
Now dial, 

1§23 Lp. Beaners Froiss. 1. clxiti. 201 The frenche squyer 
dyd pycke his swerde at hym, and by happe strake hyn 
through both the thyes. ?18§.. #loddcn F. 316 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1. 332 He..keeped me within his woone till 
I was able of my selfe both to shoote & picke the stone. 
1583 Stuapes Anat, Adbus. 1, (1879) 184 Seeking to ouer- 
throwe him & to picke him on his nose. /éyd., To catch 
him vpon the hip, and to pick him oa his neck. 1607 
Suaxs. Cor. 11.204 As high As I could picke my Lance. 
168r W. Rozertsox Phraszol, Gen. (1693) 989 To pick or 
throw, fo 3762 Comyns Digest Laws Eng, (1780) 
I. 190 I'll have thee picked over the Bar [cf Baa sé.! 24). 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., He tried to pick me down. 
31870 Axon Folk Song Lanc.15 Hoo pick'd him o’ th‘ hil- 
tock. (In many northern and north-midl. dial. glossaries. ] 

b. spec. To throw (hay or com) with a pitch- 
fork (upon a cart o7 stack). drad. 

1880 NV. IV. Linc. Gloss., Pick,..to tift up sheaves of corn 
to the stack, : 

3. éuir. To throw, cast; spec. (also pick over) to 
throw the shuttle across the loom. Cf. Pick 56.4 2. 

1 Parser. 657/2, 1 pycke with an arrowe, ye dard... 
I fle a grote { pycke as farre with an arowe as you. 
1sjo Levins Sfanif. 120/28 To Pick, tacudari. 1573-80 
Barnet Adv. P 333 To Picke, or cast. 1848 Mrs. GASKELL 
4f. Barton iv, He ne'er picked ower i’ his loife. 1883 A¢. 
mondbury Huddersfie id Gloss. 8.v., To pick also means 
to throw the shuttle, and the thread thus laid is called 
a ‘pick’...‘To pick a pick’ is to throw the shuttle once 
across. P 4 

4. intr. To pitch or fall forward, as in + to pick 
over the perch: cf. PEaK vl tb. ; 

tsgt in Nichols Progr, Q, Eéz2. (1823) IL. 95 If anie 
pearch higher than in dutie they ought, I would they 
might sodenly picke over the pearch for me. 1883 GresLey 
Gloss. Terms Coal-mining, Pick away, to dif rapidly. 

5. ¢vaus, Of animals: To bring forth prematurely 
(= Cast v. 21). Common in dia/, and rustic use. 

1790 Mrs. Wneeter Westmrld. Dial 55 We hed twoa 
Kaws pickt Coaf. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 191 Lord 
Strathmore's Heroine .. picked twins by Remembrancer, 
n short time since. 1849 Srernexs BA, Farm (ed. 2) I. 
2a1/2 Ewes in famh..kept in a wet lair, will pick lamb, 
that is, suffer abortion. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour (1893) 326 Two of my cows picked calf. ; 

6. (Chiefly pick 2p.) To vomit, ‘cast op, 
‘throw up’; $ formerly also zxfr. to come up, be 
vomited. Now only north, dial. ” 

1563 Foxe 4. & Mf. 1704/1 His meate woulde not go 
dou. but rise t icke vp agayae. 3566 Drant Wazd, 
Hierim. Kiv, My lyver pyckte up, through great force, 
tremblyng on grounde dyd tumble. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pick, to vomit. 1855 Rowinson (Vkuitey Gloss., To 
Pick uf, vo vomit or pitch up. t 

7. Pick on, to pitch upon, fix upon, choose. Sc. 


and north. dial. 

1824 Macraccaat Gallovid. Encyct. (18 ) 267 The first 
twa that he picked on War Rab and Jock the Tar. 1883 
Mas. F. Mawn Parish of Hilby xi. 135 She .. picks upon 
the most beautiful thing she knows, and shapes her ange! 
accordingly. 1894 W. G. Stevenson Paddin itt. 52 le 
picked on one of the porters waiting at the gate es a jol 

Pick, v.3, north. dial. form of Pitcu v- 


Pick, picko, obs. forms of P1Qve. 


. 


PICK-. 


Pick- in Comé. Mostly the stem or imperative 
of Pick v1 with an object, forming shs. 

Pick-a-bud dia/., the bullfinch; pick-cheese 
dial,, the great and blue tits; the fruit or cheese 
of the mallow; +pick-fault sd., a fanlt-finder ; 
adj. fault-finding ; + pick-harness, one who strips 
the slain of their armoar; tpick-mote, one who 
draws attention to trivial faults in others; + pick- 
penny, one who greedily collects or steals money ; 
+pick-point, some obsolete game for children ; 
pick-shelf, a pilferer of provisions; {pick-straw, 
atrifler: cf. to pick straw s.v. STRAW 56.5; pick- 
thong dia/.,a kindof apple. Also +pick-free a., 
safe from picking or plandering. See also Pick- 
A-TREE, PrcKLock, PicKPocKET, PICKTHANK, ctc. 

1852 P. Parley'’s Ann. 182 The bullfiach Lee a very 
bad character, and gardeners have a great dislike to what 
they call the ‘*Pick-a-bnd’, @ 182g Foray Voc. £. Anglia, 
*Pick-cheese, the titemouse. 1848 Zoologist V1. 2186 Parus 
major and czruleus are both known by the name of eek 
cheese’. 1863 Atkinson Stanton Grange (1864) 229 ‘They 
was mostlings thae blue-caps or pick-cheeses. 2895 Emren~ 
son Birds 64 Tree-mallows or ‘pick-cheese trees’, as they 
are locally called. 1546 Puaan Sk. Childr. (1553) Ail, 
I nener intended nor yet doo entende to satisfie y® mindes 
of any suche *pikefautes. 1565 T, Starteton Fort», Faith 
120 The Manichees, busy pickefault heretikes of that age. 
@16sz Baoma Court Beggar Epil. You wil secure their 
Purses cut-free, and their pockts “pick-free. 3377 Lanct, 
P, Pi, B. xx. 261 Alle other in bataille ben yhotde brihours, 
Pilours and “pykehernois (1393 C. xxi. 263 pyke-herneys]. 
e1g60 Towneley Myst. 11.37 How! pike-harnes, how! com 
heder belife! 1549 Latimer 37d Serin. bef. Edw, Vi(Arb.) 80 
Kinges haue clawe backes and docter *pyke mote and his 
fellowe aboute them. c1qgo Prontp. Parv. 397/1 *Pyke- 
peny, cupidinarius. 1664 H. More Afyst. ee ix. 143 
(The Herel sending out.. his hungry Pick-peny's throughout 
the whole ye onte of the Empire. r80r Stautr Sf. § 
Past. w. iv. § 16 *Pick-point, Venter-point, Blow-point, and 
Gregory, occur in a description of the children’s games in 
the sixteenth century. 1861 L. L. Noate Jee $295 The 
ship's cat..an incorrigible thief and *pick-shelf, aad beat 
on making the most of us while we last. 1580 G. Harvey 
Let. Spenser Wks. (Grosart) I. 72, 1 know what peace and 

uietnes hath done with some melancholy “pickstrawes in 
the world. 1871 T. Harpy Desperate Remedies I. viiL 274 
We are only just grinden down the early ‘pick-thongs. 

Pi'ck-a-back, adv. phr. (a., sd.) Forms: a. 
6-7 a pick back, 6-9 pickback, 8- a pick-a- 
back, pick-a-back (d:a/, 9 pack-a-back, pickl-, 
picky-back). #. 6-7 on pick-pack(e, 7 a pick- 
pack, a pick-a-pack, 7-9 dial. pick-pack, pick- 
a-pack. y. 8 on pig back, 9 dial. pig-aback, 
pigga-back, pig-back, piggy-back. [Origin 
and form uncertain; the earliest examples have 
éack, but the nsual 171h c. forms had pack, which 
still ocenrs in some dialects; the primitive form was 
perth. either a pick back or a pick pack, whence, by 
dropping a, the later pick-, pick-a-, pig-, pig-a-, etc. 

The evidence does not show whether the expression 
originally referred to a hed picked (pitched) on the back 
or shoulders, or to the éacé on which it is pitched; nor 
does it appear whether @ sick answered to the F. 2 pic 
‘vertically, perpendicularly’, was due to reduplication as 
in 22f-top, etc., or had some other source. Cf. Ger. Ancke- 
pack in same sense, found in Low and Middle Ger. from 
18th c., which Schambach refers to Zacé the bundle carried 
(see Grimm s.v.). Whatever the origin, it is evident that 
popular etymology analysed it in various ways from a 
very early date.) : 

On the shoulders or back like a pack or bundle: 
said in reference to a person (or animal) carried 
in this way. 

a, rg65 Carruttt Ans. Treat. Crosse 2b, To easy..is 
that way to heanen, whereto we may be caried a pickbacke 
ona Roode, 1570 Foxe A. & AV. (ed. 2) 12/1 tthe pope] 
being caried pickbacke on mens shoulders. 1663 Burtea 
fud.1. ii. 72 For as our modern Wits behold, Mounted a 
Pick-back on the Old. 1825 Hone £veryday Bk, 1. 1185 
One of the leopards was carried by his keeper a pick-a-back, 
1837 Dickens Pichw, xxxviii, If f find it necessary to ca 
you away, pick-a-hack, 1884 M.G. Humpnreys in Harper's 
Mag. Nov. 842/2 They..bring the men pick-back tri- 
umphaatly to shore. 1896 E. A. Kine /tal, Hishaok ys 114 


Pulcinello. travels pick-a-back on the shoulders of a Jean | 


old womaa, 


8, rg9r Haaixcton Ord. Fux. xxxix. xlvii, Now Brandimart | 


leaps behind, a pick pack, on his backe, And holds his 
armes, 31614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair nu. vi, By this light, 
T'le carry you away o° my backe [Stage-direction. He gets 
him vp on pick-packe]. 1655 Pad Alene. (1894) U1. 222 
"Tis now the new fashion for Maydens in toun to ride a 
Pick Pack. 1677 W. Huaues Man of Sin un iii. 75 St. 
Christopher carried Christ a Pick-pack over an Arm of the 
Sea. 1682 tr. Sedden’s Eng. anus Auth. Pref., Such crea- 
tures as carry the Goddess Nemesis on pickpack. 1694 R. 
L'Esteance Fadles ccxlviii. (1714) 263 PAM try... cies 
the Other a Pick-a-Pack upon her Shoulders. 1858 Mayvuew 

Jpper Rhine iv. § 2 (1860) 205 Like a cottage perched 
pick. oe onachurch roof. 1894 Oxting (U.S.) XXIV. 
438/2 (1n China] we overtook a beggar and his wife traveling 
pick-a-pack along the stone road. 

y- 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dicé. (ed. Morell) s.v. Back, To 
carry on pig back, ene ge a 1825 Foasy Voc. £. 
Anglia, Pig-back, on the back. 3888 Voice (N, Y.) 31 May, 

'o see us perched ‘piggy-back’ crossing the stream, 

b. quasi-aaj. and sd. 

(With quot. ¢1590 cf. Back sd. 23d.) 

¢1g90 Greene fr. Bacon ii. 89 Mary sir, hee‘le straight 
bee on your pickpacke to know whether the feminine or the 
masculine gender be most worthy. 1823 Lana Fda Ser. 1 
New Year's Coming of Age, E’en whipt hin over his 


| 


| 


| 6-7 pickeax(e, 7- pickax, 8~ pickaxe. 
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shoulders pick-a-back fashion, 1864 Kyicut Passages Work, 
Life 1. ii. 89 A pickaback ride through the surf in a dirty 
fellow’s grasp. 

Pi-ckable, a. 
of being picked. 

1895 Naturalist Mag. No. 241.225 The Journal.. furnishes 
the key to this lock hardly pickable hy the general. 

Pick-a-bud: seePick-, Pickadevant,-aunt, 
pick-a-divant, var. PICKE-DEVANT Ods. 

Pickadil, -adilly, -ardil, var. ff. PrccapILt. 

Pickage, piccage (pi'kédz). Forms: 4 pyk-, 
5 pyck-, 7-8 pic-, 7-pick-, piccage. [f. Pick v1 
+-A0E. In AF. picage (Calais 1376), med.(Anglo-) 
L. picdgium (Du Cange), f. F. piguer: cf. Pick v.1] 
A toll paid for breaking the groand in setting up 
hooths, stalls, tents, etc. at fairs. 

1364 in Cal. Letters City Lond. (1885) 105 [They are and 
ought to be quit of} pykage. [1376 Rolls of Parit. 11.359/1 
(Reply to Burgesses of Calais) Lastallage..et anxint le 
picage en Ja Marche.) ¢1440 Yacol’s Well 29 To paye 
toll, pyckage, murage, or grondage, 1610 W. Fotktncitam 
Art of Survey ut. iv. 70 Immunities and Ezemptions from 
.. Pontage, Picage, Murage. 1627 F. Littce dfon. Chr. 
ings (1871) 3x The pickage, stallage and tolls usually 
paid : buyers and sellers to the lord of the fair, 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Hitchin, Paying piccage and 
staliage to the lordship of the manor. 1864 Leeds Merenry 
Fd May, On Saturday, the pickage and stallage of the 
Vigan market were let by tender for twelve months, for 
the sum of £560. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 246 All 
tolls, dues, piccage, stallage, and other profits..to such 
market.. belonging. 

Pickande, -ant, -ante, obs. ff. Prquant. 

Pickaninny, variant of PiccaNinny. 

+ Pickard. Oés. [For pick-card, f. Pick sbl 
2 + Carp sé.1] A card with iron spikes or teeth, 
for raising a nap on cloth, as dislinguished from 
a green or thistle-card (of teasel). 

1549 Act 34 4 Edw. Vi,c. 2 §1 Noe person shall. ,occupye 
anye yeron catdes or pyckardes in rowninge of anye sett 
Clothe..upon payne to forfeyte..the saide Yeron cardes or 
pickardes, 1619 Datton Countrey Fust. xi (1630) 43. 1801 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 456 For a machine..for dressing or 
dubbing cloths, either wet or dry, otherwise than by green 
cards and pickards, 

Piokard, Pickaroon, var. Picarp, Picaroon. 

Pickaternie, var. PicraRniz, the common tern. 

Pickatevant, var. PICKE-DEVANT Ods. 

Pick-a-tree, pickatree. Chiefly sorth. 
Also 7 picktree, pictree. [ff Picx- in comb. + 
Tree.] The great green woodpecker. 

161g Bratuwait Sirappado (1878) 134 A nimble Squirrell or 
a picke-a-tree. 1647 f Hart Poems 1. Satire 62 Pictrecs 
feed the devil nine times a day. 1688 R. Hotme Armou 
u. 276/1 A Wood-pecker, or Wood-spite,,.ia the Nort 
of England Pickatrees. 1831 G. Montagu's Ornith, Dict. 
372 Pick-a-tree,a name for the Popinjay. 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Nantes Birds wo. 


Pickax, pickaxe (pikj,xks), 5b. Forms: a. 
4pyk-, pycoys(e, pykois(e, 4-5 picols, pikoys, 
§ pikoise, pic(k)oys, -08s, pycos(s, pykoys, pe- 
coyse, pyquoys, pycows. 8. 4-5 pykeys, 5 pi- 
keys, pykeis, -as, picas, peyckes, 6pykes. ¥. 5 
pek-ex, picaxse, 5-7 pykax, pykeaxe, artis 


[f. Pick v.1 + -aBLe.J] Capable 


| pthoys, pitots, a, OF. picois pickax (11the.), med. 


L. picos?-unz, connected wilh OF, fic: see PIKE sb.) 
The later form arose from confounding the sufhx 
with Ax sé, Pickis, feckis survive in s.w. dial.] 

A tool consisting of a curved iron bar with two 
sharp points at the ends and a handle set at right 
angles in the middle, used for digging or breaking 
up hard ground, stones, etc.; a miner’s, quarry- 
man’s, or digger’s pick: = Pick sé.11, In early 
use often identified with a mattock. 

1157-8 Grt. Rolls of Pipe.2-4 Hen. HT (1844) 168 In 
eens &.v.d. 1292 in J. Stevenson Histor. Docs 
Seot2, (1870) 344, iiij testes de pykoys.] 

a. 1329-30 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 1754 oe 
emend. pykoss’ molendini. 1377 Lana. P. Pd. B. ut. 307 
Eche man to pleye with a plow, pykoys or spade. 1382 
Wyeuir Soe ili. ‘ro Bete .. 30ur plowis in to swerdis, and 
gour pikoysis [g/oss or mattokis] in to speris, ¢xq20 Padlad, 

nb, te 2153 Yit toles moo The mattok, twyble, picoys 
forth to goo. 14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 627/20 
Ligo, pycows. 1458 in Leland /¢in. (1769) VII. 80 The 
peple preved her power with the pecoyse [rie noyse}. 
1481 Caxton Godeffroy xcii. 142 Grete plente of pyquoys. 
1483 Cath. Pig Sa 31 A Byll or A pickoss, fossorinin, digo. 
1489 Caxton Maytes of A. 1. xiv. 37 Pycosis, sawes, axes, 
nayles, 

8. 1303 R. Brunse Handi, Synne 941 Mattok is a pykeys, 
Or a pyke, as sum men says. ¢ 1400 Soudone Bab. 387 
Every man Shulde withe Pikeys or with hille The Wallis 
over throwe, ¢1440 Proms. Parv.397/1 Pykeys, mattokke, 
ligo,marra, 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (W.de W.1495) le Xxxv, 
31b/1 He founde neyther_pykeys ne shonel for to make a 
po orgrane. 149510 I.S. Leadam Star Chant. Cases 54 

tem J pegckes tijd. 1495 Naval Ace, Hen. VIT (1896) 150 
A pykas & i Pye shone weying xtijlb. 1497 Zbid. 84 
Picases..Shovi Se @1529 SKELTON Poens agst. 
Garnesche Wis. 1843 1. 122 A pykes or a twybyll. 1 
Putman Rustic Sketches, £. Devon (1853) 18 (6.D.D.) We 
shoulder’d shule and pa 1887 Dawson Bp. Hanuington 
vi, At 7 a.m. we all turned ont with pickisses, two-bills, 
crowhars and spades. 

y. ©3440 Facod's Well 266 Of pe howe or a pek-ex wher- 

yth se muste stuhbe out pe grauel. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes 

Ayuron xxviii. 581 We shall take eche of vs a pykeaxe. 


PICKED. 


1494 Faavan Chron, ty. Ixix. 48 With a Pykax or Mattoke, 
with his owne hande, breke the grounde. iid. vit. 497 With 
longe pycaxses and sharpe, approched them vnto the wallys, 
rszo Patscr. 254/1 Picke axe, picg, hoian, pigue de fer, 
1578 T. N. Cong. W. India 332 Twelve labourers with 
pikeaxes and shovels. 16x0 Hottano Camden's Brit., ret. 
1. 151 An yron toole, to wit, a Pykax. 26rr Cotar., Picguors, 
a Pickax. 1750 Jounnson Rambler No. 43 P10 A single 
stroke of the pick-ax. 1796 H. Hunteatr. S¢.-Pierre's Stud. 
Nat {x799) - 138 Solid rock, so hard and so thick, as to 
bid defiance to the pick-axes and the mattocks of our 
labourers. 1858 Macauray fist, Eng. xiii. IM. 354 The 
weapons by which the Highlanders could be most effectu- 
ally subdued were the pickaxe and the spade. 

b. attrié. and Comd, Pickax team, a pair of 
horses with a third horse in front, a unicorn team. 

1878 in J. Philipson HYarness (1882) 51, 1 have driven pick- 
axe teams..but although safer than a tandem, I cannot say 
I like that single leader. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII, 25 The 

ickaxe-beaked starling. 895 Kietinc and Yungle Bk. 108 

he things his pick-axe beak might steal. 1899 Daily News 
rg Oct. 7/1 Her jaw has a pickaxe-like motion. 

Pi'ckax, pickaxe, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans. 
To break with a pickax. b. z#tr. To work with 
or use a pickax. 

1887 Feitu Axlodiog, Il. 83 The workmen. .pickaxing 
away the Java and ashes. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 417 
The cliff has been blasted and pickaxed away. 

Pickbaok, variant of Pick-a-Back. 

Pick-cheese: see Pick- %% coms, 

Picked (pitkéd), a. [f. Picx s6.12 + -zp2,] 

Ll. Having a pike or sharp point; acuminated, 
pointed, spiked; = PEAKED a. 1, PIKEDa.1. Now 
arch, ot dial. 

€1430 Alynins Virg.61 Harpe & giterne bere may y leere, 
And pickid staffe & buckelere, Pere-wib to plawe. 1§79-80 
Noetu Plutarch coe 3 They have for the mark and stamp 
of their Money, the es Mace, which is the sign 
of Neptune. 1628 World Encomsp. by Sir F. Drake a5 
Picked rockes like towers. 1660 Suarrock Vegelables 70 
The shield is to be made picked at both ends. 1686 tr. 
Livy t. xiiii. a5 But their Arms were changed..a Javelin, 
and a picked Dart fike a Spit. 1709 Hearse Collect, 
30 Nov. (O.H.S,) II. 316 Twas triangular, but picked & 
sharp at top. 1763 Gray Led. in W. Mason Ale, (1807) 
Il. 184 The tall picked arches, the light clustered columns. 
ax84g Hoon Lost Heir 84 To..be poked up behind witha 
picked pointed pole, when the soot has ketch‘d, and the 
chimbly's red hot. 1863 Prion Pop. Names Brit, Plants 
(1879) 90 Gad is still used ia our Western counties for a 

icked stick, 1863 J. R. Wise Mew Forest Gloss. 284 

A picked piece’ means a field with one or more sharp 
angular corners, 1 S. H. A. Hervav Wedsiore Chron. 


| lana? (E. D.D.) Children still use ‘picked’ of a peacit 
witha 


‘ood point to it, ‘ 
pb. In names of animals, etc. : Havin 
or spines, spiny; as the picked dog-fis, 
acanthius) : cf. PIKED a. 1 bh. 

1788 Descr. Thames 235 Fins, on..which are placed two 
Spines or Thorns. from whence be is called the Picked Dog- 
Fish. 1848 Zeologist VI. 1975 Picked Dog, Spear Dog, 
Spinax acanthixs, 1862 Woop Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 74 
The Picked -fish derives its name from the powerful... 
weapons with which it is armed..the word Picked is a dis- 
syllable, and must be pronounced Pick-ed. 

+2, Peaked, es to a thin end. Ods. 

1gss2 Hucoet, Pycked head, whiche is sharpe about lyke 
a suger lofe, argutum caput. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 63 
Yellow or red slip-shooes, picked at the toe. 1665 HooKe 
AMlicrogr. 156 Sorrel has a..three-square seed, which is 
picked at both ends. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Cavibby Isles 
25 The top of this Mountain seems to be very picked, 
1083 Everyn Diary ., Dragoons. habited after the 
Polish manner, with fone gS caps. 1696 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3237f4 ie Symons, Maltman.., with a picked Chin. 
1763-71 WaLroLe Vertue's Aneed. Paint. (1786) 1. 150 

‘he head of a man, with a hat and picked beard. 

Picked (pikt, formerly and poet. pirkéd), Apl. a. 
Forms: a. 4, 6-7 pyked, 5 i-pikid, Sc. pykit, 
5-7 piked. 8. 5-6 pycked, 6- picked; 6-7 
pickt, 7 pict, 7-8 pick’d; Sc. 6 pickit, 8 -et. 
[f£ Pick vl+-eplj : P 

1, Cleaned or cleared with a pick or toothpick ; 
made bare or hald hy picking; cleared of slalks, 
husks, or refuse parts. See Pick v1 

1400 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xliii, Hym 
nedeth to haue whyte teeth & sharpe & well pycked that 
sholde byte of this ghostly brede. 1508 Kennepy Piyting 
w. Dunbar 548 Hangit, mangit, eddir-strangit, stryndie 
stultorum.. Pickit, wickit, connickit, lamp Hardoram. 
3637 Heywoop Dialogues v. Wks, 1874 VI. 120 Thin his 
haire,..his crowne Picked. 1790 A. Suireers Poems 358 
Nae doubt his hoose is thacket, But..I think it uaco poor 
and picket, And far frae bonny. 1799 Ad! Advertiser 
2 Nov. 1/1 For sale.. Riga picked flax. 1806 A, Hunter 
Culina (ed. 2 178 A gill of picked shrimps. -. 

+2. Adorned, ornate, trimmed ; exquisitely 
fashioned or apparelled, spruce, refined, exquisite, 
nice, finical, particular, fastidions. Obs. 

The exact sense is often doubtful. 

a. 13.6 £. £. Allit. P. A. 1035 Vch pane of pat place had 
pre gatez,..Pe portalez pyked of rych platez. ¢ 1400 Beryn 
1734 The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh & newe 
I-pulsshid, & I-pikid, of white, asure, & blewe. 1423 Jas. 1 

ingis Q. vii, Ip his faire latyne tong, So full of fruyte, and 
rethorikly pykit. ¢ 1570 Pride & Low. (1841) 19 Piked he 
was, and handsome in his weede. 1606 Hottanp Suefon, 
148 Contemning the milder and more piked kinde ol writing. 
1613 be Browns Sheth. Pipe \. xviii, Gay, fresh and piked 
was she, ’ 

B. 1573-80 Barer Alo. P 349 A more curious and picked 
style, accuratins & exguisitins dicendi genus. 1592 GREEN 
Def, Conny Catch. (1859) 33 Certayne quaint, pickt, and 


prickles 
(Spinax 


PICKED. 


neate companions, attyred..alla mode de Fraunce. 160x 
Suaxs. diam. V. i. 1591 The Age is growne so picked, that 
the toe of the Pesant comes so neere the heeles of our Cour- 
tier, that hee galls his Kibe. 1605 Cuapman A dZ Fooles v. iv, 
“Tis such a picked fellow, not a haire About his whole Bulke, 
but it stands in print. 1635 Lavo in Ussher’s Lett, (1686) 
377 In this nice and picked Age, you have ended all t ‘in 
tanonically. 1636 B. Jonson Discov, Wks. (Rtldg.) 759/1 
When the words are proper and apt, their sound sweet, and 
the phrase neat oa ickss. [1892 Daily News 7 Mar. 5/1 
Words .. somewhat blunter in expression than our ‘ picked ' 
age... would care to entertain.} 

3. Chosen out, selected, = for special excel- 
lence or efficiency, or for a definite pnrpose. 

1948 Haut Chron, Hen. VI 89b, For feare of hym, or 
his picked armie. 1565-73 Coorea Thesaurus s,v. Corpus, 
Delecta Corpora,..chosen and ht men. 1570 Foxe 
A. & Al, (ed. 2) 1597/1 The best & pikedst thyngs chosen 
out of many churches. 1610 SHaks. cgi v. k 247 At 
pickt leisure. .I'le resolue you,..of euery These happend 
accidents, 1636 G. Haxewitt Comparison, etc. 27 The pict 
choice men of the land. 1672 Maavett Reh. Transp. 1. 
a9 ee sal Q man as pre have hes Mp | Teh - 
whole Kingdome. 17: . Roaertson je. Pert: 
Picked ewes from ne Debit flocks. 18 Aes, Awticin Ei. 
4 Dognta (1876) 8 Only a few picked craltsmen can manage 
it. 1877 Ravmonp Statist. Aftncs & Mining 250 The highest 
assny made from picked rock yielded $1,560.41 per ton. 

+b. Cricket. Chosen from outside. Ods. 

1772 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 88, Sept. 28 was 
ured at Egerton, a match at wicket..Egerton had two 
picked men on their side. 19773 /5id. 98 The gentlemen of 
that place nnd one picked man. 

+4. Contrived, | alae designedly brought 
about; as, a picked quarrel, Obs. 

1470 Henxryson Alor, Fad, xn. (Wolf & Lambs) xix, 
eae res him.. With pykit querrellis, for to mak him fane 

Oflit. 1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 68 Poysoning and 
Assassinating by pickt Quarrels or otherwise. 

5, With adv, ont, up: see Prick v.1 19, 20. 

1971 J. Aoams Diary 9 June, We had_a picked up dinner. 
1880 Mivaar Orig. Hum. Reason 80 Groups of picked-up 
straws, 1896 Daily Chrov, 22 oe 3/2 Native seamea 
yelling and singing..coiling the picked-up cable. 

Hence Pirckedly adv. (also 6 pykedly), fneatly, 
trimly, elegantly, daintily, fastidionsly (0ds.); 
Pickedness (also 7 pikednesse), + adornment, 
clegance, trimness, spruceness (obs.), 

1sg4o Hyroe tr. Vives’ /ustr. Chr. Wome. 1. xvi. (1557) 7b, 
Maids.. goodly aad ee, araied, 1565-73 Coorer She- 
Saurus s.v. Curva, Curiose logui, to speake curiously, or 
ily. 1593 Nasus Christ's 7. (1613) 154 Their houses, so 
pickedly and neately must be trickt vp,..as if. they were to 
feceiue Angels, 3578 Timme Caluine on Gen., Heauenl! 
and secret wisdom,..which..can{not] neede the *picked- 
nes and entisement of wordes. 1606 Hottann Sucton. 74 
Negligent though hee were in all manner of pikednesse, 
for combing an iments of his head so carelesse. 1630 
Lennarp tr. Charron's Wisd. ut. xl. § 1 (1670) §17. Neither 
affected uncleannesse, nor exquisite pickednesse [in dress}. 
1636 13, Jonson Discov., De Mollibus Wks. (1692) 706 Too 
much pickedness is not manly. 

+Picke-devant, pique devant. (ds. 
Forms: 6 pique de vant, pickede vaunt, pioker- 
devant, (pickenovant) ; 6-7 pike-devant, picka- 
devaunt, -devant, -ante, 7 picadevant, pick- 
a-divant, pickatevant, pickitiva(u)nt, picky- 
devant, peake devant, 7-8 picke-devant. [A 
phmse app. made up of Fr. words, bnt itself un- 
known in Fr., and found only in Eng. (from ¢1587 
to 1630 or later). App. either for pigue (or ? fic) 
devant, meant for ‘peak in front’, or for prgné 
devant, ‘peaked in front’. The various spellings 
pickede, picka-, picker-, picki-, pichy-, pick-a- seem 
to suit the latter, though the forms in Jick, pike, 
and feake app. imply the sb. (Cf. also F. pique 
aspade at cards.) Prckenovant might be meant 
for figue en avant.) 

A short beard trimmed to a point; a peaked or 
Vandyke beard: fashionable in England in the 
latter Po of the 16th and earlier part of the r7thc. 

1587 Hanzison England 11 vii. (18 a 169 Our varietie 
of ‘ds, of which some are shauen from the chin..; some 

made round like a rubbing brush, other with a prune de 

vant (O fiae fashion }), or now aod then suffered to grow 
long. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 28 Take away this 

beard, and giue men pickede vaunt. 1§9x Lyty Afidas v. 

ii, And here I vow by my conceald beard, if euer it chaance 

ta be discouered to the worlde, that it maye make a pike 

deuant. 1594 Zaming of Shrew (1844) 22 You have man 

boies with such Pickadeuantes. 1596 Nasa Saffron Wat. 
den 5 Twice double his patrimonie hath he spent in carefult 
cherishing and preseruing his pickerdeuant. 1609 Hottanp 

Ainm, Marcell, xxv. vi. 270 Wearing his beard..with a 

sharpe peake devant. 1618 Czvies Almanacke 49 The picky- 

Geuant ..will be the cutt. 1621 Borton Anat. Mel. ut. ii. 

iv. i 619 To turne vp his Munshato's, and curle his head, 

prune his Pickitivant. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 

(vol. I11.) 108 lee consists wholly of a Pickedevant and 
* two Mustachoes. [1688 R. Hotmk Armoury u. 3991/1 The 

Vick-a-devant Beard..ends in n point under the chin. 1709 

Poor Robin (N.), Entreaties opon such an account, are as 

Hidiculous as pickedevant Dears: or trunck-hreeches.) 

8. 1594 2nd Rep. Dr. Fausins xvii. Giv, He takes the 
freate slane by the tip of his pickenouant. 
b. éransf. A man with a picke-devant. 
1636 Hevwoop Challenge v.i. Wks, 1874 V. 68 Point me 
out the man, That Picke-devant that elbowes next the 


lucene, 
ilence + Pickedevanted a. Ods., having a picke- 
devant, 


823 


1s9x Harincton Ori, Fur, xu1. 349 note, Seldome goeth 
deuotion with youth, be it spoken without offence of our 
Peckedeuaunted Ministers, 1621 Burton A nat, Afe?, ut ii. 
i. iv. 578 A young pie ienied fed. 1676 pittivanted], trim- 
bearded fellow saith Hierome, will come with a company of 


oR oke: 

+ Picked-hatch. Od. Also pickt-, pict-, 
pick-hatch. [f, Picken a.+ Haren shl)  1i7, 
A hatch or half door, surmonnted by a row of 
oes or spikes, to prevent climbing over; spec. 2 

rothel ; as og name, see qnot. 1832. 

(Cf. 1616 E. S, Cupid's Whirligig F iij, Set some _pickes 
psa ao hatch, and I pray professe to keepe a Bawdy- 

ouse. 

1598 Swans. Af. W, 1. ti. 19 Goe,.to your Mannor of 
Pickt-hatch, aes Satoh Sco, Villanie m. xi, Did ever 
any man ere heare him talke But of Pick-hatch, or of some 
Shoreditch baulke? 1610 B. Jonson AécA. 1. i, The decay‘d 
Vestalls of Pickt-hatch.. That keepe the fire a-liue, there. 
1616 — Ev, Man in Hum.1.ii, From tbe Bardello it might 
come as well, The Spitele: or Pict-hatch. 1832 Toone 
Gloss., Picht hatch, this was a cant word, in the time of 
Piece ei op for a part of the town, supposed to be 

urnmill Street, Clerkenwell, then noted for houses of ill 
fame...The term was derived from the hatch or half door, 
in houses of this description, being guarded with iron 
spikes, as the houses of sheriffs officers are at this time. 


attrib, 1 Marston Sco. Villanis 1. iii. C vj, His old 
Cynick Dad Hath fore'd him cleane forsake his Pickhatch 
drab, Watkincton Off, Glass 89 These bee your 


picke-hatch curtesan wits, a 1634 Ranpotrn Afuses' Looking. 
gf 1v. iit, (1638) 72 My Pick-hatch grange, And Shoreditch 
farme, and other premises Adjoyning, 

Pickeer (pikie-s), v. Ods.orarch. Forms: a. 
7-8 picke’re, picquee'r, (7 pickee’re, pique re, 
pickquee'r, pickea'r, pekee'r), 7- pickeerr, 
(8 piquie-r, pickuee'r, 8-9 piqueer; 8. 7 
pickquer, pioquer, 7-8 picker. [Derivation ob- 
scare: perh, an unexplained alteration of F. picorer 
(16the.) to forage, marand, pillage, plunder, 
pilfer, f. pécorée foraging, maranding; according 
to Hatz.-Darm., ad. Sp. pecoréa, vbl. sh. from 
pecorear to steal or carry off cattle, f. L. pecws, pl. 
pecora caltle: cf. med. or mod.L. pecorare, pt. 
pple. pecorantes ‘pillagers of cattle’, ciled by 
Littré, and fecoria (‘dno praedia, que secundum 
linguze suze (F landricze) consnetudinem fecorias ap- 
pellant’? Chron. Afflegemiense c. xx), in Du Cange. 

The chief difficulty in thus accounting for the word is the 
final stress, proved by rimes, and by the spellings -eer, cere, 
sere, -ear, ter, ‘The occasional later picguer'd, pickering 
suggest indeed the pronunciation picker ; but es in 
D'Urfey 1719 is pickering from picke're. Moreover, the 
Fr. word is not cited in the maritime sense; nor have we 
much evidence for the Eng. vb. in the sense ‘to forage ‘.] 

+1. cuir. To maraud, pillage, plunder; to practise 
privateering or piracy. Ods. 

{c 1648 T. Tutty Siege of Carlisle (1840) 12 The restlesse 
spirits, weary of rest, went out a pickquering every day, and 
seldome returned witbout pray or presser lh 1651 Ocitay 
up (1665) 18 A rush Candle purchas'd by Pechecane. 
ax661 Futter Worthkies, ants. 1 (1662) 10 Our Coasts 
were much infested with French-piracies, There was a 
Knight of Malta..who liv'’d by eee) and undoiag 
many English Merchants, a 
AISS. Comm, App. v. 51 The French Ambassador .. said 
they were a fine company of men for Pioneers and 
forrageing. 1718 Ozewt tr. Tourncfort's  T.x11 Vour 
Lordatitp has forhid pickeering from island to island for 
plunder, 


2. trans. Toskirmish, reconnoitre, scout (in war); | 


to bicker (with the enemy). 

21645 T. Totty Siege of Carlisle (1840) 6 The scot[clh hors 
Picquering a while close by the wals oo the east, drew of, 
after they had faild in snapping Col. Grayes small rege- 
ment of hors at Stanwick. Jé:d. 20 Ye Scots sent ost 
6 or 7 horse to pickere with the other three scouts. 165 
Wapswoatn tr. Sandovalr Civ. Wars Spain 290 The 
Garrison of Simancas,..went almost every daie Pekeering 
to the gates of Valladolid. a 1657 Lovetace Lwucasta ni. 
Poems {1864) 203 So within shot she doth pickear, Now galls 


the flank, and now the rear. 1658 Putt to Pickear 
(French gigner), is when particular s fight between 
two Armies before the main Battle is ns 1674 Biount 


Glortogr. (ed. 4), Pickeer (from the Ital. Picare), to skirmish, 
as Light-horsemen do. 1691 Lond. Gas. No. 2686/3 Several 
of our young Gentlemen over towards the Enemies 

, and picquer'd with some of the French, 1705 Sir 
E. Watkxer /fist, Dise. i. Ge Every Day to see ours and 
their Parties piquier from their Guards. 1719 D’'Urrey 
Pills (1872) 1, 141 When bold Dragoons have been pickering 
there, 1728 Goroon Tacitus, Annals xtc 335 Tiridates, on 
his side, pickeer'd about, yet never a: id within the 
throw ofa dart. 1862 Canivis Jrede, Gf. xin. xii, (1872) 
ves 22 South of us..are the Enemy, camped or pickeering 
about. 

3. fig. &. To reconncitre, to scont. 

1649 G. Danten Trinarch., ten. iV ivi, Soe..may wee 
see A Flea pickeere vpon a Lady's hand. 1737 L. Clarke 
Hist, Bible (1740) V1. t 82. The Pharisees who were always 
Pickering for occasions of finding fault. 1878 Stevenson 
Edinburgh (1889) 65 Stinking ..and pickeering among the 
closes. 1892 Sat. Kev. 26 Mar. 345/1 ‘Che Front Opposition 
Bench had sent out the Irresponsibles to ‘ piqueer’, as an 
agreeable word in classical English has it. 

+b. To skirmish playlnily or amorously; to 
dally, flirt. Obs. 

1631 CLEVELAND Senser Festival vi, Two souls pickearing 
ina kiss. 3 Suaowete Virtuoso vy. Wks. 1720 1. 403 
There's a Lady hovering about yeu, aod longs to ickeer 
with eye 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nicet. Dram. Wks, 1874 111. 
27x There was never such an open and general war made 
on virtue; young ones at thirteen will pickeere att. 1709 


Sartu in 12th Rep. ffist. | 


| are mostly Italians, gather 


PICKER. 


Mas. Mantey Seere? Mem. (1720) 1V. 120 She nt first de- 
signed Pickueering for Adoration, only to please her Lord. 
+c. To wrangle; to bicker In vee strife. Ods. 

1678 Butien f/ud, ut. ti 448 No sooner could a hint 
appear, But up he started to pickere [18th c. edd. piqueer 
picqueer), axgig Burner Own Siete (1823) 1L a5 He sai 
to me, he had often ae out (that was his word) on 
Sheldon and some other bishops. 1917 Entertainer No. 6. 
32 Pamphlets pickering and pecking at one another from 
the Press, 

Hence + Pickee'r sb., a military skirmish. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. 0. xi. § 3 276 Skirmishing, 
Fray, Velitation, pickeer. 1688 R. Haier Armoury 10. 
xix. (Roxb) 187/1 Pickeering or firing in Picceert ig a kind 
of fighting betweene small parties..which is by fireing one 
at another in their galloping in and out. 

Pickeerer (pikieroz). Ods. or arch. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ERI.] <A skirmisher; jig. one who pro- 
vokes assault; a contentious or cavilling person. 

@1658 Crevetann London Lady 90 The Club Pickeerer, 
the robust Church Warden Of Lincolne'’s Ion back-corner. 
1673 Lady's Call. i. § 19 What tho end will be of these 
pi uecrers in impudence, who thes put their vertu on the 
lorlorn hope. a1 Nortr £xam. u. v. § 145 He is now 
a Picquerer, relates Nothing but hy Way of Cavil. 

Pickee‘ring, v6/. 35. Obs.orarch. [-1nG}.) 

1. Skirmishing: see quot. SS 
las Low C. Warres vit 


1650 R.Starviton Str The 
Prince of Oxange.. being entertained with some pickeering 
(for Alva was resolved not to venture a battaile). 1704 


Steste Lying Lover t. 1749) 15 Still running over.. Mines, 

Counter-mines, Pickeering, Pioneers, Centinels, Patrols, and 
others, 1864 Cartvie Fredk, Gt. xvu. vir IV. 579 All 
hitherto has been pickeering. [1894 Lo. Wotsztey Life 
Marlborough 11, \xx. 237 What our soldiers called ‘ pickeer- 


/ i ae practice common amongst the volunteers and 
othe: 


+ gentlemen who followed both head-quarters, of riding 
out in froot to fire their pistols at one another.]} 

2. fig. Wordy, playful, or amorous skirmishing ; 
wrangling, bickering, pelty quarrelling. 

(1677 Gitrin Demonol. (1867) 137 His particular tempta- 
tionstosinare but inconsiderable, less successfu! picqueerings 
in comparison. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. \. Pref. 2 
Salmon’s Pickeerings with the Colledgeof Physicians, 1737 
L. Crarxe Hist, Bibe (1740) 11. v. 139 At last, after all 
ve planer Jesus was pleased to ask them a question. 
186x Carve Freak, Gt. xiu. ii. (1872) V. 30 Mere pickeerings 
and beatings about the bush. 

So Pickee ring ///. a. 

1661 Ocitav Relat, Entertainm. 18 Give Fire, Bounce, 

Bounce, Pickeering Villains trounce. 

+ Pickehorn. Oés. rare—'. 

BYCORNE, 

et EFFERIE Bugdears ur iii, 7uin Archio Stud. New 

Sér. (1899), Hermaftodites, pickehornes, and lestrigoni. 

ckel, var. Prket. Pickell, obs. f. Picee, 

Picutte. Pickenovant: see PIcKE-DEVANT. 

Picker! (pitkes). [f. Pick v.1 + -gr1.] 
1. generally. A person who picks. 

a. One who picks, plucks off, or gathers (fruit, 
flowers, roots, hops, cotlon, potatoes, etc.); one 
who picks up or collects (rags, refuse, etc.), Also 
a second element in nnmerons combinations, as 
Jruit-, hop-, potato-, rag-, rag-and-bone-picker, e\c. 

1 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 152 A Shed,.. which 
will both defend your Pickers from the Sun, and your Hops. 

1763 Mfusenm Rust. 1. |x. 256 Pickers ready to gather up 
the roots as fast as they are thrown up hy the spade. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 630 Such potatoes as may 
have escaped the pickers. 1861 /é/ustr. Ties 5 Oct 221 
The festoons [of hopsi..already destined to the picker’s hin. 
1884 Casselfs Family Mag. Feb. 156/2 The pickers, who 

150,000 worth [of ra [yearly in 
the streetsand roads, 1893 Daily News 5 Jan. As orty-five 
thousand men and women..subsisting on pickings from 
household rubbish... There are pickers and pickers, grades, 
aristocrats and plebeians in this profession as in every other. 

b. One who steals, esp. small things that may 
be readily picked up. Pickers and stealers (see 
Pick v1 gb, Prckixo vb/, sb.1 2), allustvely, hands, 

(1301-1549: see Preen 4] = Tmpace 7it. ii. 10 The 
servauntes exhorte to be obedient .. nether be pickers. 

1849 Cuexs Hart Sedit, (1641) 21 Shall we call you pickers 
or hid theeves? 1853 Hucost, Pycker or prinye stealer, 
Juras, cis, 1 Orders for hanes Aiv, If any 
womanchilde a a sally” Picker. 1591 8 meré 4 
siralty at July § 42 Petite transgressors, or pickers, whic 
haue stollen. vietchei, Cahles,. andles, Shirts, Breeches, or 
other small things whatsoeuer. 1602 Suaks. Aan, 111. it. 348 
So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 1795 S. J. Pratt 
Liberal Opin. x. 1. 108 Their pickers and stealers were at 
liberty, to secrete certain portable moveables, 1822 Scott 
Nigel Introd. Epistle, These unhappy pickers and stealers, 

e, Oaewho seeks occasion,as a picker of guarrels. 
d. One who chooses out or selects. @. One who 


picks a lock: see Pick v.) 10. . 
1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 92 He is 


? corrupt form of 


a comyn pyker of quarrells. 1964 Rasteut Con/ut. ewell’s 
Serm. 1 b, Peekers of quarells are abrode. 1617 Maixsneu 
Ductor, icker of quarrels, gut ommem cnptat litigand? 


ansam, & venatur, 835 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 216 it {the 
coffee berry] is theo winnoed, and goes intothe hands of the 


pickers. 1830 Copsutcngs yaa bie 64,09 pone 
icker of pat Fi PURGEON AS. . b 
a Lie wes kee ters nod choosers of God's word. 1888 J. 


Hersam. firbridge xxi, The law..is, moreover, Itself 
a picker of locks. 4 

f, In various trades and occupations, 2 person 
who picks, in technical senses: ¢. g- (a) a wool- 
carder, 2 wool-picker ; () one who touches up 
or removes slight defects in clectrotypes ; (e) a 


PICKER. 


quarryman who uses a pick; (d) a fisherman who 
catches eels with a pick: see Pick 53.1 4d. 

(a) [1536 Act 28 Ten. VIII, &. 4 § 1 Weavers, tokers, 
spynners, diers, and wulpikers haue bene..withoute worke,] 
1ss2 Huroet, Pickers or toosars of wolle, casinarzy, 
() 1882 J. Sournwaap Pract. Print, (1884) 600 The pickers 
are those who have the work of touching up clectros, 1885 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser, w. 216/2 The 
picker's first duty is to chip down the ‘ whites’ of the plate, 
so that they shall not take the ink in printing. (¢) 1883 
Stonemason Jan., The face of the rock is first disturbed by 
a ‘picker ' who, standing on a stage, clears away hy blows 
from a pick delivered horizontally, a space..about 5 feet 
through, (@) 1885 Sat. Rev. 21 Nov. 673/1 The Norfolk- 
men mostly use ‘picks’ formed of four broad blades .. 
inounted on lon t 
into the mud. ‘The ‘ picker’ notices the. .bubbles, 


2. A tool or instrument for picking. 

a. In agriculture: (@) A sort of mattock or 
pickax ; (4) a tool for taking up turnips; (c) the 
part of a potato-digging and picking-machinc 
which separates the potatoes from the soil; (¢) a 
machine for gathering cotton in the field. Often 
in contd. as potato-picker, lurnip-picker. 

1707 Moatimer //usd. (1721) I. 192 Having with an Iron 
Picker cleared away all the arth out of the Hills, so as to 
make the Stock bare to the principal Roots [of the hops]. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. 11.750 A tool which 
has the title of a picker. 1884 Cassels Fanrily Mag. Feb. 
189/2 The shaker or picker separates the tubers from the 
soil and delivers them to the rear of the machine. 1886 C. 
Scotr Sheep-Farming 69 A handy turnip hoe or picker, for 
picking up the shells of the roots. 

b. In the textile industrics: (@) A machine for 
separating and cleaning the fibres of cotton, wool, 
and the like; (4) an implement for hurling cloth. 

1995 Ldin. Advert. 6 Jan. 15/3 Five common carding 
engines, one waste engine, four pickers. 1825 J. NicHoLson 
Operat. Mechanic 379 The first machine, .for the further 
clearing of the particles Jof cotton] is called a picker. 1879 
Times in Cassedl's Techn. Educ, vit. 128/a The separate 
materials are first passed through a machine called a picker 
and blower, 

e. In Mining and Afetallurgy: in Cornwall, 
a miner’s hand-chisel ; a miner’s needle for picking 
out the tamping of an unexploded charge. In 
Founding, a light pointed steel rod, uscd for lifting 
small patterns from the sand inlo which they have 
been rammed ; a tool for piercing a mould. 

1874 J. H. Corus Afetal Mining (1875) 62 The pickers 
used in the Western mines are longer and narrower. They 
are used, as the name implies, to pick out the small frag- 
ments of loose rock which wedge in larger portions in some 
situations, 1881 Raymono Alining Gloss., Picker or Poker, 
a hand chisel for dzhuing, held in one hand and struck with 
a hammer. 

d. The name of various tools: e. g. 

A toothpick ; a tool for picking stones from a horse's foot ; 
a tool for clearing out small openings, as in a lamp or a 
powder-flask ; a priming-wire for clearing the vent of a gun; 
a tool for scraping clod-salt from the bottom of a salt-pan ; 
in brick-makiag, one of two spike-toothed horizontal shafts 
which revolve in opposite directions, and disintegrate the 
raw clay; a picklock; a needle for making anglers’ flies ; 
a tool, like a graver, used in touching up electrotypes. 

1624 Harington’s Schoole Saderne tt. xi. 44 After meat taken 
.-clense the teeth either with Iuory..or some picker of 
pure siluer or gold. 1649 G. Dantet ?rinarck. To Rdr. 
208 Euvery hand Of accident doth with a Picker stand, To 
scale the wards of Life. 1678 J. Cottins in Phil, Trans. 
X11. 1063 Clod-Salt, which grows to the bottoms of the 
Phats..is digged up with a picker (..made like a Masons 
Trowel, pointed with Steel and put upon a short staff). 
61985 in Daily Chron. 9 Dec. (1904) 4/6 Two of us..when 
alone would with pickers pick the mortar ont of the hricks 
till we had opened a hole hig enough to goin, 1839 Ure 
Dict, Arts 837 The rubbish is withdrawn as it accumulates, 
at the bottom of the hole, by means of a picker, 1859 F. A. 
Gateritus Artil, Alas, (1862) 221 Mane-comb, picker. 

8. A young cod, too small to swallow bait. Se. 
and local U.S. 

1895 Mars. F, A, Steer Red Rowans x. 153, 1 believe.. 
pickers or suckers is really only the local name [Sc.] for 
young codlings, lythe, or cuddies. In fact for all young fish. 

4. With adv. as picker-up, one who picks up or 
gathers; a man employed to collect the game shot 
by a shooting party; in Aastralia, the man who 
gathers the fleece when it is shorn from a sheep. 

1857 Borrow Row, Rye 1, x. 140, 1 dislike a picker-up of 
old words worse than a picker-up of old rags, 1874 MotLey 
Barneveld Vl. xvi. 217 A mere picker-up of trifles. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 20 Sept. 13/7 As the fleece drops off, 
a soft woolly whole, the * picker up‘, of whom there is one 
to about eight shearers,.. gathers it up with the ‘locks’ and 

pieces’. 

5. Comb. Picker-bar, a toothed bar for dis- 
charging the ashes and cinders from the grate in 
a mechanical stoker, : 

Picker? (pirko1). Weaving. [f. Pick v.2 + 
-ER!,}_ In a loom, the small instrument which 
travels backwards and forwards in the shuttle-box 


and drives the shuttle to and fro through the wap: 

(1831: see Pecxerac.] 1841 Excycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XXII. 
824/2 The two ends of this shuttle-race are closed up at the 
sides, so as to form short troughs, in which two moveable 
pieces of wood, called pickers, or peckers, traverse along 
pieces of wire. Jdid., ae the shuttle was thrown by 
the hand, but about one hundred years ago, the picker, or 
fly-shuttle, was invented by one a OR Kay of Bury, in 
Lancashire. 1865 Public Opinion 4 Feb. 132 The principle 
upon which the pew loom acts is that of discharging a jet of 


824. 


compressed air from the valves of the shuttle-box, upon the 
end of the shuttle, at each pick or stroke, and thus substi- 
tuting for the imperfect motion of the ‘picker’ the pnen- 
matic principle, simply applied. 1875 Knicut Dict. Aleck. 
1697 /’icker. .the upper or striking portion of a picker-staff, 
which comes against the end of the shuttle and impels it 
through the shed of the warp, 1886 Haaais Techn. Dict. 
Fire insurance, Pickers, made of buffalo bide, and used for 
throwing the shutties backwards and forwards in cotton 
weaving. . 

b. Comdb., as picker-cord, -maker, -manufacturer, 
-strap; picker-bend (see quot. 1858); picker- 


motlon, the mechanism involved in impelling the 


| shuttle to and fro; picker-staff, the oscillating 


slender poles to enable them to be thrust | 


| attach them to the shuttle. 


i a 


bar which imparis motion to the shuttle, 

1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Picker-dends, pieces of buffalo 
hide..imported for the use of power-loom weavers, who 
1864 7ies 12 Mar, O. & S., 
Halifax, picker makers. 1878 Bartow Weaving v. 81 The 
two pickers are connected together by a slack cord to 
the centre of which the ‘picking stick’ is attached. Two 
short cords are connected to the picker cord to keep it 
suspended and free to work. /é/d, xxv. a The pickers are 
fixed upon the ends of the sticks. In this plan the picker 
straps and spindles are dispensed with, 

Picker 3, anglicized f, Prquzur, hnntsman. 

1863 Lo. Lytton Ring Amasis Il. 1 11, viii, 100 He 
turned round to take the horn and the hunting-knife from 
the picker. 

Picker v.: see PICKEER 2. 

Pickerdeuant, variant of PickE-DEVANT Ods. 

Pickerel! (pi-kérél). Forms: 4-6 pyk-, 4-7 
pikerel(l(e, 5 pykrelle, pyckerylle, 5-6 peker- 
ell(e, 6 pykarelle, 6-7 pikrel(1, 6-8 pickrel(, 
-erell, 6- piokerel, (7 -il, pikrill, 9 pickarel). 
ea of Pike sd.4, cither of Anglo-Fr. origin, or 

ormed in MIE. on OF, analogies: cf. COCKEREL 
and -REL. (Fr. has picare/, 16th c. in Godef., as 
a local name for a salt-water fish on the Mediter- 
ranean coast.)] A young pike, especially at a cer- 
tain stage of its growth : cf. quot. 1587. 

1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 35 In quatuor pykerells 
empt. ixd. ¢1386 Cuaucea Merch. 7. 175 Bet is..a pyk 
than a pykerel, ¢1425 Voc, in WrWilcker 641/25 fic 
lucetlus, pyckerylle, 1462 Maun, & Housch, Exp. (Roxh) 
562 My master put in the said pond in smale pekerelles, xx, 
€ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 12 Lulcyes, decqgues, decguets, luses, 
pikes, pikerellis. 579 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford 
(1880) 4o2 No pickerelfl is lawfull eyther to be taken or solde 
not beinge in length tenne ynches fishe. 1587 Haartson 
England wa. iit, (1878) 0. 18 The pike as he ageth, receineth 
dinerse names, as from a frie to a gilthed, from a gilthed to 
a pod, from a to a iacke, from a iacke to a pickerell, 
from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all toa luce. 1608 
TorseLi Serpents (1658) 671 To sundry fishes..as to the 
Tench, Pike or Pikerel, 1767 Phil, Trans. LVI. a81 A 
stall pickerel.. contained no fewer than 25,800 eggs, 1891 
E. Fretp West. Verse, Long Ago 196, 1 knew the rushes 
near the mill Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound. 

pb. In U.S. and Canada, The name of several 
species of sax, esp. the smaller species; about 
the Great Lakes, the true pike ; also the pike-perch, 
wall-eye, or glass-eye (S¢zzostedion vitreunt). 

1765 T. Huicntnson Z/ist. Afass. 1. v. 465 Pickrel, bream, 
pearch, and other freshwater fish. 1860 O, W. Hotmes 
Elsie V. 50 [They] used to go and fish through the ice for 
pickerel every winter. 1882 Harfer's Mag. Sept. 512 The 
principal catch is pickerel, which can be taken even by an 
unskilful fisherman, 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 435/2 What 
we termed ‘ pickerel ’(wall-eyed pike) were hetter table-fish. 

Pi'ckerel?, (? dim. f. Pick. Cf. Dorreret,] 
A bird: the common name in Scotland of the 
dunlin (7ringa alpina). 

1831 Afonlagn’s Ornith. Dict. 144 Dunlin.. Provincial, 
Purre, Least Snipe. .Pickerel, ae Swainson Prov, Names 
Birds 193 Dualin... Pickerel (Scotland generally). A name 
applied to all small waders. 

Pi-ckerel-weed. [f. Prckeren! + WEEpD.] 

1, Aname locally applied to certain weeds, found 
in still waters, amongst which pikes hreed, and 
which formerly were popularly supposed to breed 
them ; most commonly to species of Fofamogeton 
or Pondweed. 

1653 Watton Angier vii, 148 His feeding is .. sometime 
a weed of his owne, called Pikrel-weed, of which. .some 
think some Pikes are hred. 1823 E. Moon Suffolk Words, 
Pickarel-weed is. .well known in Suffolk and Camhridge— 
and the idea that the sun's heat helps the breeding of pike 
in it, is common. 1853 G. Jonnston Wat. [7ist. E. Bord. 
I. 250 The Pickerell-weeds throw out their oval or elliptical 
leaves that float so lightly on the surface. 

2. In N. America, Any species of Pomtederia, 
lacustrine plants, with sagittate leaves, and spikes 
of blue flowers. Also /rchkerel-flower. 

1836 Enrrson Vature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) 11. 146 In 
ply, the blue pontederia or Picea eee hlooms in large 

eds in the shallow ae of our pleasant river, 1867 — 
May-Day, etc., ibid. 111. 419 Through gold-moth-haunted 
beds of pickerel-flower. 1868 Lossinc //udson 21 This in 
the books, is called Pickerel Weed (Pontederia cordata,.), 
hut the guides call it moose-head. 

Pickeridge (pi-keridz). [f. Pick v.1+Ripcx, 
back.] ‘ One of the varieties of warbles ; a swelling 
occurring on the hacks of cattle’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.)< 

1882 in Ocitvie ; and in later Dicts. 

Pickering. Oés. exc. U.S. = PickeREL 1. 

1528 in T, D. Whitaker Hist, Craven (1812) 307 Item, in 
great pike, & pickering, 6 score. 8. 1 


Pi-ckeringite. A/in. [Named 1844 after John 


PICKET. 


Pickering, President of the American Academy: 
see -ITE1.] A hydrous sulphate of aluminium and 
magnesium, found in Peru and Nova Scotia, in 
masses of silky white fibres, and as acicular crystals, 

1844 Amer. Frul. Sc, XLVI. 360 Pickeringite a native 
magnesian nium. 

Pickeroon, variant of Prcareon. 

Pickery} (piskeri). Also 6 pikry, pikery, 
pykery, picory, Sc. pikary, 6-7 pykrie, -ry. 
{f Prcxer}, Preer!}: see -Ery.] Petty theft. Still 
‘a term of Scotch law. 

1508 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1. *53 [Convicted of common 
Theft and] Pikry. 1g22 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 683 
Bese picory, 1536 Betrenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) IT. 
107 He conquest his leving on thift and pikary. 1553 in 
Hakluyt’s Voy. (1598) 1. 266 For pickerie ducked at yardes 
arme, and so discharged. 1613-17 in R. M. Fergusson 
Alex. Hume (1899) 200 For... preventing of the grite 
stewthe and pykrie that daylie incressis. @1765 Easkine 
Princ. Se. Law (1773) w. iv. § 59 The stealing of trifles, 
which in our law-language is styled fishery, has never been 
punished by the usage of Scotland, but with imprisonment, 
Scourging, or other corporal puvishment. 1815 Scott 
Guy Af. xiii, A trifle stolen in the street is termed mere 
pickery, 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot., Pickery,is the 
stealing of trifles, which has never been punished in any 
other ey than hy an arbitrary punishment. 

+ Pickery 2, obs. form of Peccary, 

1706 Puituirs, Pickery, an American Beast like a Hog. 

Picket (pi-két), 54.1 Forms: a. 7 picquett, 
8 plquett, 8-picquet, piquet; 8. 7- picket. [a. 
F, piguet pointed stake, also in other senses, f. 
piquer to prick, pierce, with dim. snffix: see -ET.] 

I. 1. A pointed stake, post, or peg, driven into 
the ground; used for various purposes, e.g. 

a. in the construction of a stockade or fence (fence 
picket = pale); b. to hold in position gabions, fascines, and 
other means of fortification; ¢ to mark positions in 
surveying, ctc.; d. to fasten a rope or string to, esp. in 
order to tether a horse or other animal, also to secure a 
tent; @. sharpened also at the upper end, as a defence 
against cavalry or other assailants. 

1702 Military Dict. Picket, or Pigued,is a Stake sharp 
at the end, which serves to mark out the Ground, and 
Angles of a Fortification, when the Ingenier is laying 
down the Plan. They are commonly pointed with Iron. 
There are also large Prguets, which are drove into the 
Earth, to hold together the Fascines, or Faggots, in any 
Work cast up in haste. Pickets are also Stakes drove into 
the Ground, by the Tents of the Horse in the Field to tye 
their Horses to. xg1x Lond, Gaz. No. 4871/2 Most of 
the Horses. .breaking loose from their Pickets.., some were 
taken, 1762 Steane Tr. Shandy V1. xxi. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Des. 1. 487 One end of the cable must be. .fixed to 
a picket or to any thing firm, 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
Tl 37 Sometimes pickets, or staves with flags, are set up as 
marks or objects of direction. 1834-47 J. S. Macautay 
Field Fortif, (1851) 88 The small branches cut from an 
abatis may be rendered useful by making pickets of them. 
1838 Civ, Eng, & Arch. Frné, 1. 96/1 Marking the middle 
line, or axis of the road, by stakes or pickets, placed at equal 
intervals apart. Zdid. 98/1 The fascines are laid in alternate 
layers crosswise and lengthwise, and the layers ..connected 
by. pickets 1859 F. A. Gawrrirus Arétit, Alan. (1862) 218 

ch horse standing at picket. 1869 Paaxman Discov. Ge. 
TV est (1883) 20 A square fort of cedar aay 1873 Tatstram 
Dloaé iv. 63 Ailurking thief had cut the pickets of the horses, 
1883 E. Ixcersout in Harper's Afag. Jan. 208/2 Fence posts 
are made ..and after these the rough split fence pickets 
so commonly used in this part of the State. 


f. A stockade. rare. 

1841 Catuin NV, Aner. Ind. 1. xi. 81 The piquet is com- 
posed of timbers, .eighteen feet high set firmly in the ground 
at sufficient distances from each other to admit of guns 

* and other missiles to be fired between them. 


2. A stake with pointed top, used in a military 
pnnishment in vogue in the 17th and 18th c.: see 
quot. 1706. Hence, a name for this punishment, 


and for similar forms of tortare, 

1090 Royal Proclant,in Starke Obs. Alilit. Punishm. (1901) 
5 If a trooper he shall stand three several times on the 
Picquett. 1702 Afilitary Diet. s.v. 1706 Puitutps, To 
Stand upon the Picket, is when a Horseman fer some 

Offence, is sentenc'd to have one Hand ty‘d up as high as 

it can reach, and then to stand on the Point of a Stake with 

the Toe of his opposite Foot; so that he can neither stand, 

nor hang well, nor ease himself hy changing Feet. 1806 

Maa. Eocewortu Leonora xiv, If I put a poor fellow on 

the picket. 1843 R. R. Mapoen United /rtshmren Ser. i. 

II. xvi. 353 The tortures of the lash, the picquet and the 

knotted cord. 1862 Lo. Stannore Pitt I]. 116 Many of 

these unhappy men underwent the military punishments of 
the lash and the picket-this last consisting in being made 
lo stand with one foot upon a pointed stake. 

+3. A peg, pin, plug. Obs. raze. 

1868 en to Govt. U.S. on Munitions War 14 (Boxer 
ammunition), The hullet has a picket of wood running 
through its centre half-way from the apex of the cone 
towards the hase, Zéid, 16 The bullet, as in the Boxer, has 
the wooden picket through balf its looger axis, and the clay 
plug in the base for expansion. 

II. 4. 44:7, A small detached body of troops, 
“sent out to watch for the approach of the enemy 
or his sconts (osslying picket), or held in ee 
in readiness for snch service (zs/ying picket); also 
applied to a single soldier so employed. In the 

Army Regulations spelt pigue?. 

176 Brit, Afag. 1. 105 A vanguard, composed of the 

piguelss which were formed into battalions and squadrons, 

‘or securing the head of their cantonments, 178x In Simes 
Milit, Guide (ed. 3) 8 [The Adjutant-general] may. .visit 
them at their posts, and always see that the piquets are in 


PICKET, 


good order. 1799 Wetiincton in Gorw. Desf. 1. 22 The 
ndvanced picquets of the British army were attacked by the 
enemy. 1844 Regul, & Ord, Army x Uf an Officer's ‘Your 
of Duty happen when he is on the ine eae 
‘Tour upon the Piquet is to pass him. I, H. Wirson 
Brit, India V1. 384 The village of Vova..was guarded b 
® strong picqnet of cavalry nnd infantry, 1861 Mrs. E. 
Beers rN) fe 

picket Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro, 1884 Saz. 


Rev, 26 July 126/2, 600 Chasseurs of the Imperial Gunrd.. 
i | 


attacked our picquets, but were repulsed. 
b. A camp-guard, sent out to bring in men who 


have excceded their leave. 


1787 Gentd. Mag. LVII. 1. 1199/2 The piapels and double | 


patroles abandoned their officers, and joined their mutinous 
comrades, 185: Dixon IV. Penn iv, 135 A sergeant and 
piquet of soldiers entered the room. 1886 Pall Mail G. 
7 Oct. 9/1 A serious military riot ..oceurred in the streets of 
Iniakrshor.. ast evening... 'T 

had to be reinforced. 


| 
c. fransf, and fig. A party of watchers or sen- | & Ord. ed: § 872 The gel of the Cavalry will be 
t 


tinels, an oulpost; an outlying post. 

1847-8 H. Mitcer First /yepr. xiv. (1857) 228 Two insu. 
lated outliers, that..form the outer piquets of the newer 
and higher system. 1860 G. HI. K. in Vac. Tour 173 There, 
two miles off, are lying deer,..pickets of keen cyed and 
keener scented hinds thrown out in every direction. 1866 
Neate Seg. & //ymns 52 The picquets of the Spirit-host. 

5. (usually £/.) Applied to men acting in a body or 
singly who are stationed by a trades-union or the 
like, to watch men going to work during a strike 
or in non-unlon workshops, and to endeavour to 
dissuade or deter them. 

1867 Times 22 Aug. 8/3 The pickets kept their places 
from early morning till night; lee reviled the workmen 
who went in and out; they forced women to call upon the 
police for protection; they threatened that those who took 
work..should have none when the Union was triumphant. 
3869 Pall Maid G. 31 Aug. 1 We will assume .. that they 
issue positive orders to the pickets to resort to nothing in 
the shape of coercion. 1885 Even, Standard 1g Dec., The 
strikers have posted pickets at all stations, 1886 G/ode 
a Feb 6/5 In connection with a strike, the defendant acting 
as a‘picket’, 1891 Vewcastle Even. Chron. 17 Jan. 4/1 
‘Fo..prevent the pickets of the strikers from indulging in 
demonstrations against the loyal men. 


ITI. 6. An clongaicd rifle bullet, with a co- 


noidal front ; a cylindro-conoidal bullct. 

(Said in E.S. Farrow, American Small Arms (1904) 56, 
to have been ‘made for Col. Pickett, the well-known grizzly 
bear killer’) 

1858 Deane fist, & Se. Fire-arms 263 A form of conical 
projectile used and called a‘ picket'in the United States, 
and also used in several of the German states. 1859 J. 
Scorrern Prosectile Weapons (ed. 4) 219 note, The Ameri- 
cans term the new elongated projectile conoids ‘pickets 't 
and a very good term it is. 1874 Knicur Diet. Atech. 
qe (3881 Greener Gun 177 The regulation Martini- 

enry rifling would send a long-range picket clean through 
an elephant, i901 T. F. Fremantie Bk, Rifle 38 The 
Pointed hullet with a flat base, known as a ‘flat-ended 
picket’, 

IV. 7. attrib. and Comd., as (sense 1) picket- 
Fence, -gate, -machine, -pin, -rope, -strap; (senses 
4, 5) picket duty, systent, trench; picket-boat, 
-launch, -ship, a vessel employcd for reconnoi- 
ting, or scouting in advance of the flect, or on 
a river In military operations; picket-clamp, 
a clamp for holding fence-pickets while being 
pointed; pioket-guard, an inlying picket, also 
a picket protecting a position; picket-header, 
pointer, a machine for pointing fence-pickcts; 


picket-house, in a garrison, the bnilding where | 


a picket is slationed; picket-launoh: see picke?- 
boat; picket-line, (a) a tether; (4) a line held 
by ci picket-ship : see picket-doad. 

3885 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/2 He will have with him [on the 
Nile] the *picket boats commanded hy Lieutenants Mont- 
gomerie and Tyler, 1890 Pal? Mall G.a une a/t The large 
Steam-launches known in the navy as ‘ picket-boats * are per- 
feetly adapted for the pores. 31867 Times 23 Avg. 9/2 
Flocd and nearly all the rest of the prisoners did *picket 
duty there, 3871 Daily News 18 Jan., This extra piquet 
et, from other companies forms a separate roster. 1857 
R. Tomes Amer, in Japan ix. 207 Cottages .. surrounded 
hy either stone walls or bamboo “picket fences, /d/d. 
xiv, 317 The streets of Hakodadi ..are subdivided into 
various wards by means of *picket-gates. 1703 Loud. Gas. 
No. 3923/2 Our *Piquet Guard was..ordered out to attack 
them, 1866 Loner, Killed at Ford ii, As we rode along.. 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford. 1883 E. Incersout 
in Mar, er's Mag. Jan, 208/2 Planers, shingle machines, 

icket henders, gor Hest. Gaz. 14 Mar. 6/1 A draft o 
about fifty men,.in Guernsey. .attacked the *picquet house 
on the pier at St. Peter’s Port. 1867 Latuam Black & 
White 105 The opposing lines were not more than two 
handred yards apart, and between these were the "picket 
on about one hundred yards from one another. 1899 
Seribner's Mag, XXV. 19/1 It was no easy matter to handle 
them on the picket-lines, and to provide for feeding and water- 
ing. 1867 Timesa3 Aug. 9/2 Many of the *picket men had 
behaved legally. 2851 Mavne Reio Sealp Hunt. iv. a8 The 
*picket-pins(were] driven home, 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. 
it, 91 The pickel-pins, of iron, fifteen inches long, with ring 
nnd swivel at top. 1898 Daily News 9 May 6/3 It is suppose 

-.that the Spanish fleet was probably following its *picket 
ship, 187a Baxrr Nile Tridxt. x. 165 Each horse was 
furnished with..2 long leathern thong as a “picket strap. 

Sat. Rev, 20 July 59 The victims of the “picket 


we are..men who are outside the pale of the Trades 
htons, 


Picket, 53.2 
PICTARNE, 
Vou. Vil. 


A local name of the tem: cf. 


Quiel along the Potomac, Now ond then a stray | 


he military police and pickets | 


825 
1831 Monfagn's Ornith. Diet. 908 Tern. .Prowincial. Pirr. 


. Kirmew. Picket. 
Picket (pikét), v. [f. Picker 54.1] 


1, ¢rans, ‘Yo enclose or secure with pickets or 
stakes; to palisade; to fix dows by means of 
pickets. 

1745 Frei. Siege Louisburg in W. See Lel, (3746) 18 
A Blockhouse..picketted without, and defended by eight 
Cannon. 1847 Nation, Cycl. 1, 10 The trees are picketed 
to the ground, sige al Engineering (ed. 3) 1. 1. 55 The 
hides are laid on the ground and picketed firmly downs; 
the sandbags are then built up.,to such a height as to 
allow each hide to be drawn well over the top row and 
round the ends, which are then picketed into the parnpet, 


b. To tether (a horse, etc.) to a picket or peg 


fixed in the ground. 

3814 Scott iVav. xlvi, Their horses, saddled and Biejonied 
behind them. 187 Livincstone 7rav. vii. 138 The goat 
is picketed to a stake in the bottom [ofa pit}. 1868 Kegud. 


mounted, and the horses picketed. 
2. To punish or torture with the picket. Oss. 


exc, fist. 

1946-7 Heavev edit, (1818) as2 Others. .act the part of 
their own tormentors: they even picquet themselves, and 
call it amusement. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxi, I 
would he picquetted to death, cried the corporal,,. before 
1 would suffer the woman to come to any harm.  1839- 


1860 [soe Picketinc} 
3. ALI. To post asa picket. b. tvztr. (for ref.) 


To post oneself as a picket; to act on picket duty, 

3775 J. Brown in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 462 
They have intrenched and picketed out some distance from 
their other works, 1859 F. A. Gairritus Artil, Max, (1862) 
154 To encamp and picket expeditiously. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor VW. xxii, 201 These men were picketed in the 
town. 

4, Ia a labour dispute: a. infr, To act as a 
picket; b. frazs. To beset or molest with pickets. 
See Prexet sé.1 5 and PicKETING b. 

1867 Ties 22 Aug. 11/1 His employer's shop was picketed 
hyabont two or three men in the morning. /dfd., He recog- 
nized the defendants..in company with others, picketing 
daily. 1885 Daily Tel. a1 Oct. (Cassell), They picketed the 
men coming to and going from Mr. R.'s shops, 

Hence Picketed f//.a.; Plcketer, 2 man en- 
gaged in picketing during a strike. 

1818 Scott Rod R. xxxii, The appearance of the *picqueted 
horses, feeding in this little vale. 2870 Emerson Soc. & Sodit, 
vi, 121 There is a great deal of enchantment in a chestnut 
rail or picketed pine boards. 1885 Even. Standard 4 Nov. 
(Cassel), The old picketed and bastioned forts are dis- 
appearing. 1867 Tyres 23 Aug.g/r Even if all the gaols of 
the country were filled with *picketers the system niust be 
continued, cae Westm, Gaz. 9 Sept. 4/1 A stronger con- 
tingent of picketers arrived on the spot to relieve the 
sandwich-men. 

Picket, pickette, obs. forms of PIQuET. 

+ Picket-beard. [See Picken! 2, PikED a. 2.] 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. mt. 73 A (ie dispute... 
betwixt acertain Picket-beard (as they call them in Italy) 
or Protestant,..and a Catholick. 

Picketee, obs. form of PIcoTEr. 

Picketing (pikétiy), vd/ sé. [See -inc1.] 
The action of the vb, Picker; a. see PICKET z, 2 ; 
spec. b. in a labour dispute, the posting of men 
to intercept non-strikers on their wny to work and 
prevail upon them to desist. 

&. 1753 Miss Coutier Art Torment.15 Punishments for 
faults, such as whipping and picketing amongst the soldiers. 
1839 Marrvat ae Amer. Ser. 1. 11. 306 The com- 
manding-officer .. replied, that he would be hung up by 
his thumbs till he fainted—a variety of piquetting. 1842 
R. R. Maopen United Irishmen \. xi. 335 The picket- 
tings and Malt SCRE, and other modes and instruments 
of torture. 1860 H. GouGer fuprisonment in Burmah 
xiii. 141 On this button the culprit stood with bared foot at 
the manifest risk of being Jamed for life. This torture was 
called picketting. 

b. 1867 Tizes 22 Aug. 8/3 Baron Bramwell said. .that 


if picketing were done in such a way as to excite no | 


reasonable alarm or not to annoy or coerce those who 
were the subjects of it, it would no offence in law... 
The picketing which Mr, Druitt and his friends organized 
».was intimidation, and nothing. less. a Guardian 
tr Mar. 377/2 In theory picket is merely t 
argument to dissuade men from becoming *hlacklegs*, In 
ractice the force of the nrgument is found to gps very 
largely on the numbers and demeanour of those who 


employ it. 

Bick-fault : see Pick- in Comb, 

Pi‘ckfork. 0és. exc. dia/, Forms: 3 pic-, § 
pykk-, pik-, pyke-, 5-6 pyk-, 6 picke-, 6 
(9 dial.) pike-, pick-fork. [Origin of the first 
element obscure: occurring as pic, pik, pyke, it 
appears to be identical with Pick 54.1, Pike sd.2, 
as if ‘a fork with pikes or sharp points’; but 
the word, with its variant PircHrorK, seems 
to have been at length associated with the vb. 
Pick 2, Prren 1, frem the use of the implement in 
pilching sheaves, etc.] = Pircurork. (The sense 
in the quot. from Layamon is doubtfnl.) 

¢ 1405 vy. 21597 Wid heore pic-forcken, Heo ualden 
heom to grunde, 1410 in Rogers Agric. & Prices HII. §46/2, 
gpykforkes. c14gg0 Promp. Parv. 3997/1 Pykkforke, mrergn, 
1481 Caxton Neynard (Arb.) 95 The men of tbe village cam 
ont..witb flaylis and pikforkes, 1485 Nottingham Ree. 
1EY.246 Paid..to a smyth for makyng of a grete pykefork.. 


pat was broken with be ice. ijd. 1523 Firanera. 7/36. 
$25 H{the grasse be very Gals it wolde be shaken with 


| joyn and thrust. 
oft 


e use of fair | 
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handes, or with a short pykforke. 2560 Biacr (Genev.) 
1 Sas. aiii. 21 Vet they had a file for the shares, and for 
the mattockes, and for the pickeforkes [1535 Coveap., forckes, 
1599 (Great) dong fockel"e for the axer. 1589 Franina 

Ing. Georg. 11. 31 Cloda must alwaies broken be with pick- 
forks turnd therein. a3600 Fiodden F’, ii. (1664) 11 Somo 
made Jong pikes and lances light, Some Pike-forks for to 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. Kiij, One 

he Horse-keepers..did..belabour him with a Pikefork. 

r8ag Brocxert WV. C. Géoss., Pick-fork, a hay fork. 1885 

Westatt Old Factory xxi. (I. D. D.), Chaps. .as I wouldn't 
touch with a pikefork. 

Pick-goose, corrapt f. PEAK-GoosE Ods. Pick- 
harness: see Picx-, Pickhill: sce Picurte. 

+ Pickieman, ‘5. 03s. Also 7 peckcaman. 
[f. Prox v.1 + Man.] A miller’s assistant, whose 
duty was to pick the millstone: cf. PIKEMAN 2 2, 

16c4 Court Bk. Barony Urie (1892) 3 Sum lennentis..wald 
nocht content thame selffis with the serwice of the Peckca- 
man. 1808 Jameson, Pickie-man, the name formerly given 
to a millers servant, from his work of keeping the mill in 
order. 38a /éid., Pikman, Pikeman, Ptkieman, the same 
as Pickie-ntan, and pron. as three syllables, 

Pickietar, dial. f. Pictansz, the common tern, 

Pickill, obs. f. PICKLE sé.2, a grain, corn. 

Picking (pickin), vd/. sb.! Also piking, etc.: 
see Pick vl [f. Pick v.1 + -1na 1] 

1, The action of Pick v.1 in various senses. 

a, ¢1330 R. Braoxne Chrom, (1810) 273, & pou has for pi 

ikyng, mykille ille likyng. ¢1440 Pook Parv. 397/2 

ykynge, or clensynge, purgacio. 1531 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 100 Conspiryces.., and pykyn of 
quarells day by day. 

B. 1948 Evvor Lat, Dict. Carminatio,.the pickyng or 
cardynge of woull. 167a Winixs Nat. Relig. 234 Without 
any such picking and ena amongst them, as inay bend 
the laws to make them suitable to our own interests. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11. 80 Picking or 
culling of Fruits. 1844 G. Dono Textile Manuf. i.25 This 
opening of the matted cotton is first partially effected by the 
process of ' picking '.. Women and children partially disen- 
tangle the cotton, 1885 C.F. Hotper Marvels Anim, Life 
174 The inspiriting picking ol the banjo. 

. With adverbs. Also afér76, 

38ag J. Nicnotson Oferat. Afechanic 606 The stopping 
and picking-out tools are made of polished steel. are 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/2 A grapnel was lowered over the 
bows by means of a long rope, the end of which was taken 
under the dynamometer to the picking-up drum. 1904 
H. Brack Pract. Sedf Culture iv. 105 The picking up of 
crumbs of knowledge is not in itself education. 

2. spec. a, Stealing, theft; in later use, petty 
theft, pilfering ; esp. in picking and stealing: see 
Pick vl 9b. 

a. 1401 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 66 That almes is pykyng, y 
fynde it in thi boke. ¢ ie Henryson Afor, Fad. it. 
(Cock & Fox) iv, In yng of pultrie baith day and nycht. 
1535 Covernare idle Ded., His pestilent pykynge of Peter 
pens out of youre realme, 

B. 1548-9 (Mar) Bk. Com, Prayer, Catech., To kepe my 
handes from picking and stealing. 17§3 Scots Afag. May 
a6o/2 He had been in a continual practice of picking and 
stealing. 1806 Forsytn Seanties Scotl, TE. 437 Sheep... 
carried away, if above the number seven. .[M’Gregor] styled 
lifting ; if below seven, he only considered it as a picking. 

b. Icaving. A finishing process of cloth-making: 
see quot. 1875. ¢. A/etaliurgy. Rough sorting of 
ores. G. The finishing of an electrolype plate by 
removing picks or defects. @. Afasonry. Dabbing : 


sce Dab v.! 1, quot. 1876. 

1839 Ure Dict, Arts 812 The mechanical preparation of 
ores, including picking, stamping, and different modes of 
washing. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech. 1698/1 Picking Cloth... 
It is subjected to a strong light, and all blemishes removed 
from its surface hy tweezers, Spots which have escaped the 


| action of the dye are touched with dye by a camel’s-hair 


brush, 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., Piking. See Cobbing. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Picking..6. Removing picks. .in electro- 
type plates with the tools of an electrotype-finisher. 

3 concr. ta. A mark produced by pricking; 


a prick. (Only OE.) 

this is the earliest known trace of a verh corresp. to pike 

or fick in OE. 3 see etymology of Pick v.! A 
¢ 725 Corpus Gloss, (Hessels) S. 57a Stigmata, picung. 

6. That which is or may be picked, or picked 
up; the produce of picking, the amount picked ; 
a scraping, a foe Zé. gleanings of fruit, remain- 
ing scraps of food, or portions of anything worth 
picking up or appropriating. 

164a Mitton Afol. Smrecd. xii Wks. 1851 11. 321 The Vultars 
had then but small pickings. 176874 Tucxea Lt, Na?. 
(1834) 1f. 531 Then reason began to open; and we gathered 
by little pickings the ideas of g: and mischievous, of 
right and wrong. 1808 H. Hoitann Cheshire 62 These 
pickings [from salt pans) were analysed...He found 480 
parts..to contain go of muriate of soda, 60 of carbonate, and 
380 of salphate of lime, 1847 C. Bronte 9. Eyre xi, The 
Scanty pickings I had now and then been able to glean at 
Lowod 3892 Watsu Tea (Philad.) 115 At o'clock each 
evening the day's ‘ picking’ is carried to the factory. 18 
{see Picxxa’ sal. Afod. (Kent) The boy was sent to jaz 
for stealing apples, but they were only a few peekings. 

a. Chiefly £/. Perquisites privately picked up, or 


dishonestly come by ; pilferiags. . 

3765 Foots Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 I. 10 Rich as an 
Indian governor, Heaven knows bow he came by it... 
Pretty pickings, I warrant, abroad. 1809 Macatn Gil Blas 
v. L Pra The pretty pickings to be made out ot ae. 
1866 Gro. Exaot #. Holt Introd., But heir or no heir, Lawyer 
Jermyn had had his picking om of the estate. 1893 W. P. 
Covatnev in BG Fae 13 na EB It must be confessed 
that the pickings of the office ( aymaster-General] were 
enormous. Wes 
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4. a. (See quot.) b. g/, ‘ Pounded oyster shells 
for gravel walks’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

¢ 2858 Archit. Publ Soc. Dict. w. 140/1 The same sort of 
brick if burnt a little harder, is called es and if rather 
softer than it ought to be, and of pale colour, a picking. 

5. attrib. and Coms., as picking-season, -table, 
ime, etc.; picking-bed, a bed in a quarry that 
is picked away ; picking-ground, ground capable 
of being picked; picking salt: see quot. | 

2883 Sfonenrason Jan., Of this the top 12 inches is used as 
a *picking-bed, E 4 
obtained when required. 1874 RayMonp Statist. Mines 
& Mining 514, The removal in blasting-ground of 200 
cubic feet, and in soft *picking-ground ., of 800 cubic feet. 
1884 Chester Gloss.,"Picking salt.., the first salt made after 
a pan has been ‘picked’, that is, has had the scale taken 
off the bottom. 1874 Chambers’ a ii s.v. Cotton, From 
the date of blooming to the close of the *picking season, 
warm dry weather is essential. 1902 Scotsman 15 Oct. 4/8 
After Rone thoroughly screened, the lump coal is carried 
on to “picking tables. 2682 Davpen Ads. & Achit. 1t. 418 
He was too warm on *Picking-work to dwell, 

Picking, vé/. 56.2 [f. Pick v.2+-1nNG1,] The 
action of Pick v.2 

1, Weaving. The driving of the shuttle to and fro 
in a loom; esp. attrid. as in + picking peg (obs.) 
=Picken2; picking cord, lever, motion, shaft, 
staff, stick, names of parts employed in this action: 
cf. Picker? b. 

28a7 Edin. Rev. XLVI, 4 Mechanical contrivance techni- 
cally denominated a picking peg. 2839 Ure Dict. Arts 
1285 He lays hold of the pic! ing-peg in his right hand, and, 
with a smart jerk of his wrist, drives the fly-shuttle swiftly 
from one side of the loom to the other... The plan of throwing 
the shuttle hy the mieking peg and cord is a great improve. 
ment upon the old way of throwing it by haad. 1875 
Knicnt Dict, tech. 1698/1 In one form of hand-loom, the 
picking-peg is drawn hy a cord, In the power-loom the 
driver is ona vibrating staff. /drd., Picking-stick (Weaving), 
the picker-staff for driving the shuttle of a power-looin. 
2878 Bartow Weaving xxv. 269 (heading), Shuttles and 
picking motions. /érd. 27: This plan was to affix inclined 
planes to the peripheries of fly-wheels—one at each end of 
the crank shaft, so as to strike against a stud fixed upon 
a picking-shaft connected to each picking-stick. 3897 Westin, 
Gaz, 22 Jan. 7/2 For shafts he has used a lot of the hickory 
picking staffs used in power looms, 

2. Spinning. ‘The travelling of the bobbin up 
and down the spindle in the process of being filled, 
so that it may be equally full all over’ (M¢Laren). 

1884 W.S. B, McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 152 The spool 
» requires a wine motion; a very short one at first filling 
the lower end, during which time the bobbin only moves a 
little way up and down, and then a longer ‘picking ’..up 
and down, with the constantly lowering motion the same as 
for the tube. 

3. The action of pitching or throwing sheaves, 
etc. Also aéirib,, as picking-fork, a hay-fork, 
pitchfork ; picking-hole, a window or door aloft 
in a barn or hayloft, through which hay or sheaves 
are pitched ; a pitch-hole. north. dial, 

1847-78 Hatuiwett, Picking-hole. 1854‘ Tom Treovie- 
novie Bairnsla Foak's Ann, 25 Made it into hay, an 
thrawn it throo t’ pickin-hoyle. 2873 Corneaux Birds of 
Humber 14 One of the picking-holes at the north end of 
the barn. 

Picking (pikin), #7. ¢. Also 6 pyking, Se. 
-and. [f. Pick v1 + -1nc 2.) 

1. That picks, in the senses of the verb; sec. 
thievish. 

1535 Lynoesay Satyre 2657 Sic pykand peggrall theifis ar 
hangit. 2550 Leven Serwz. (Arb.) 38 Pickinge theft, is lesse 
than murtheryng robrye. 2961 T. Hosv tr. Castigifone's 
Courtyer ww. (1577) EHD The ouerwealthy .. waxe stiffe 
necked and recklesse, the poore, desperate and pyking. 
3565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Diztari7, picking liewes 
looking into chambers or parlours..onely of purpose to 
steale, 1 Kieuine Fungle Bk. 52 Nothing hut foolish 
words and little pickiog thievish hands. 

+2. Dainty; fastidions; trifling, nice. Obs, Perh. 
vbl. sb, used attrib, 

1589 R. Harvey Pd. Pere. (1590) 3 If thy mill stones be not 
worne too blunt, for want of pecking, there is picking meat 
for thee. 2597 Sans. 2 Hen. ZV, tv. i 298 The King is 
wearie Of daintie, and such picking Grieuances, 2678 
Bunyan Pilger. Auth. Apol. (ed. 2) 227 Dost thou love 
picking meat? 

Pickitivant, corrupt f. PickE-DEVvANT, Oés. 

Pickle (pi'k’i), 54.1. Forms: 5 pekille, pykyl, 
pikkyll, pykulle, 6 (pegyll, pigell), pyoole, 
pikle, pykle, 6-7 pickel(l, 6- pickle. f[app. 
a. MDu. pekel(e, peeckel (21473 in Teuthonista) 
or MLG. péhel, LG., Du. pekel, E.Fris. pekel, 
pakel, mod.Ger. poke/ brine, pickle. Ulterior origin 
obscure. 

(Yerdam snggests that Du. scked wasa deriv. of verbal root 
pik-, pek-, in sense ‘that which pricks or is piqoant ’.)} 

1. A salt or acid liquor (nsually brine or vinegar, 
sometimes with Spice in which flesh, vegetables, 
etc. are preserved. (In early use, also applied to 
certain sauces eaten with flesh ns a relish.) 

41440 Morte Arth. 1027 Sevene knave childre, Choppid 
in a chargour of chalke whytt sylver, With pekille and 
wast of precious spycez, ¢2440 Promp. Parv. aq 
ykyl, sawee, preuta. c14go Two Cookery-bks. 77 Pikkyll 
pour le Mallard. zsoa ArnoLoe Chron. (1811) 189 To make 
a Pigell to kepe freshe Sturgen_in. 2530 Patsor. 254/1 
Pyccle sauce, savinrure. 2553 Eorn Treat. Newe ind. 
(Arb) 29 Keping it in a certayne pickle. 1600 SugFLet 


so that blocks 64 feet deep can always be | 
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Countrie Farme t Mi. 3? A pickle..made of two parts of 
vineger, and one of salt brine. 2606 Suaxs. Ant, § CZ, 1 
v. 66 Thou shalt he whipt with Wyer, and stew‘d in brine, 
Smarting in lingring BS le. 1928 FE. Saati Compl, Housew, 
(ed. 2) 63 Make a Pickle of Vinegar, Salt, whole Pepper, 
Cloves, Mace, and boil it, and pour it on the Mangoes, 2809 
Kenpatt raz. I. xvi. 132 The strength of the water 
being now such as to constitute it a brine or pickle. 
ig. 1649 IVoodstock Scuffle xi. in Scott Woodst. App. 1, 
othing else is history But pickle of antiquity. 2675 Hoaars 
Odyssey (677) 6a He was in the sea o'r head and ears: At 
last he rais'd his head above the pickle. 4 
b. Jn pickle (fig.), kept ia preparation for use; 
esp. in phr. @ rod in pickle, a punishment in 
reserve, ready to be inflicted on occasion: see Ron. 
189 Pappe w. Hatchet Ejb, 1 but he hath..arguments 
that haue been these twentie yeres in pickle. z6a5 B. 
Spenser Iox Civitatis 26, 1 feare God hath worse rods 
in pickell for you. 2828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) S.v., This 
is a threatening admonition for an idle or truant boy. 
There's a stick i pickle for thee my lad", 1882 Mas. Lynn 
Linton Rebel of Family 11. vii, 1t was only after the last 
good word of glad tidings had been said that the rod was 
taken out of the pickle. 1885 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/2 He 
will return to the tranquil enjoyment of his 1,000,000 dollars 
now in pickle, it is said, in the English funds. 
2. Some article of food preserved in pickle; 
usually (7.) Vegetables (as cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions, cucumbers, walnuts, mangoes, etc.) pickled, 


and eaten as a relish, 

2707 Mortimer //usé, (1721) IL. 26 The Keys of the Ash 
are a good Pickle while young and tender; and when near 
ripe. 2710 Apoison Taller No. 255 P a Conserves [are] of a 
much colder Nature than tel common Pickles. | 2758 
Jone s idler No. 33 ? 24 Received a present of pickles 
rom Miss Pilcocks, 2853 Sover Pantroph. 64 Mallows.. 
occupied one of the first ranks among pickles. 

8. An acid solution, or other chemical prepara- 
tion, used for cleansing metal or wood, or for 
other purposes, 

1776 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 1, 38 Filtre it through 
paper; keep it in a bottle closely corked, and call it the 
pickle. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 860 These plates, while still 
warm, are rubbed over with a dilute acid or pickle. 2879 
Castell’s Techn. Educ. VW. 299/2 A dipper had .. left a 


quantity of work all night in the ‘pickle” or cleansing | 


solution. 
4. fig. A condition or situation, usually dis- 
agreeable; a sorry plight or predicament. (Usually 


| with defining word.) Now collog. 


a 


(Cf. Du. r# de poked attten, ieomandin de peketlaten sitten.] 

1862 J. Hevwooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 157 Freilties 
pickell. 2573 Tusser ¢/wsd. (1878) 225 Reape harlie with 
sickle, that fies in ill pickle. 2585 Foxe Ser. on 2 Cor. 
y. at In this pickle lyeth man by nature, that is, all wee that 
be Adams children, a 2620 J. Dyka Worthy Commun. 
(1645) 382 Who could have..embraced a person in so filthy 
apickle? 2741 Ricuaroson Pamela (1824) 1.77, Lwarrant, 
added she, he was ina sweet pickle! 18a3 Byron Yxan vin, 
xliii, The Turkish batteries thrash’d them like a flail, Or 
a good boxer, into a sad pickle. 2893 StEvenson Catriona 
291, I could see no way out of the pickle I was in. 

b. gen. Condition, trim, guise. rare. 

2706 Putirs, Accoutrement, Dress, Garb, Pickle. 2846 
Hawtnoane AZoszes 1. ix. 190 It is difficult to conceive how 
he keeps himself in any decent pickle. 

5. A person, usually a boy, who is always causing 
trouble: cf. PickLED1 2 b; a troublesome or mis- 
chieyous child; +a wild young fellow. collog. 

sh! Hist. Schoolboy 72 He told Master Blotch he was a 
pickle, and dismissed him to his cricket, 1809 Manin Gid 
Blas 1. xvii. ? 6 If the little gentleman is a pickle, they will 
lay all the blame on your bad manngemeat. 2812 Ler. 
Balairon., Pickle, an atch waggish fellow. 1828 J. W. 
Croker Diary 23 Apr. in C. Pagers (2884) I. 416 The Duke 
of Cumberland was there, and his son Prince George. This 
little pickle is about nine. 2837 Miss Mitrorp Country 
Stories (1850) 55 Young Sam Tyler, Jem’s eldest hope, a 
thorough Pickle. 2885 [see PickLesome]. 

+b. attrib, or as adj. = PICKLED f9/. al 2b, 

2797 Mas, A, M. Bennett Beggar Giri (1823) 11. 278 His 
son, & pickle young dog. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as pickle-barrel, -boiler, 
-bottle, -deaier, -farm, -jar, -pot, -room, -shop; 
piokle-cured a., cured or preserved ia pickle; 
pickle-leaf, an ornamental dish, in the form of a 
leaf, for pickles, etc.; pickleman, one whe makes 
or sells pickles; pickle-worm JU. S., the cater- 
pillar of a moth (Phacellura nitidalis), which 
destroys young cucumbers, etc.; pickle-yard, the 
yard in which meat is pickled for the navy. 

1757, W. Tuomrson &. NM. Advoc. 14 A Cooper and a 
*Pickle-Boiler being two distinct Employments. 2879 Mrs. 
A. E. James Jad. Househ. Managem.2t A wide-mouthed 
*pickle-bottle, with air-tight cork. 1792-3 in Spirit Pxd. 
Frnis, (1799) I. 116 A *Pickle-dealer and an Italian Fidler. 
1890 Daily News 20 Sept. 3/1 A *pickle-farm at the present 
time of year, with its peeling and brining processes, is an 
interesting sight. 2899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 13.A 
man whose work consisted of covering “pickle-jars with 
bladder. 2859 Smires Sel/-Helg ii, (1860) 41 Melon table- 
plates, green “pickle-leaves, and such like articles. 2731 
Lond, Even, Post g Nov., John Potts, *Pickleman in 
Gracious Street. 1769 Mas, Rarrato Eng. Housckpr. 
(1778) 43 Put them into “pickle pots; when the liquor is 
cold pour it upon the oysters. 1809 Kennan Jrav. Il. 
xlvi. 132 From the water-rooms, it is drawn into n second 
range of vats or rooms, called “pickle-rooms. 2773 GoLp- 
smith 13 Apr. in Boswell Yoknson, The very next shop to 
Northumberland-house is a *pickle-shop. 2757 W. Tnomr- 
son &. NV, Advoc.22,1..was.,made inspecting per of the 
*Pickle-yard. 


! 


PICKLE, 


Pickle (pik’l), 54.2 Se. and north. dial, 
(Origin unknown. 

The two senses are not generally felt to be the same word in 
Scotch; but ef. the use of gvarx in ‘1 hae-na a grain o’ saut 
i' the hoose’; ‘A man without a grain 0’ sense ’.] 

]. A siagle grain or corn of wheat, barley, or oats, 
e.g. a barley-pickle, a barley-corn. b. Formerly, 
also, a single grain or particle (of sand, dust, ete.). 

rissa Aap, Hastton Catech. (1884) 204 As breid is maid 


| of mony pickillis of corne. 17.. Song, O gin my Love ii, 


O gin my love were a pickle of wheat, Awa’ wi’ that pickle 
o’ wheat I wad flee. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 
557 The ears are found to have alternately a plump well- 
filed pickie and an empty husk. 1868 Atxinson C/leve- 
land Gloss., Pickle,a single grain or kernel; of corn, rice, 
or the like, 

b. 2632 Rurnearorp Lett. (1862) 1. xxii. 87 Ye shall run 
out your glass even to the last pickle of sand. 2656 Jeanes 
Mirt. Schol, Div. 150 Rotten, and dissolved into innumer- 
able pickles of dust. | 

2. A small quantity or amount (of fluid, powder, 
or anything quantitative) ; a little. (Followed by 
sb. without of) 

1724 in Ramsay's Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 9 Sick's I ha’e 
<5 get a pickle. 1724 Ramsay 7 have a Green Purse i, 

have a green purse, and a wee pickle gowd. a 1810 

TANNAHILL Poems ae 16 I’ve spun a pickle yarn, 2816 
Scorr Old Mort. xl, 1 wad get my, pickle meal and my 
soup milk. 18aa Gait Provost xxxviit (1868) 110 A pickle 
tea and sugar. 893 Stevenson Catriona 75 Ye'll haye.. 
to think a wee pickle less of your dainty self. 

Pickle (pirk’l), v1 (f. Pickur 5.1 Cf. MDu. 
(4 1479), Du., MLG. petelen, Ger. pokeln.] 

1, ¢rans. To put into or steep in pickle; to pre- 
serve in pickle. (Sometimes, To preserve with 
salt, to salt, as butter.) 

zgs2 [see Picxtep? 3]. zg70 Levins Manip. 122/1 To 
Pickle flesh, condirve, satire. 2599 Haktuyt Vay. 11. 110 
They vse to pickle them with vineger and salt. 266% 
Lovet. AHrct, Anim, & Afin, 220 Salmon. .. If pickled it’s 
like Sturgian. 1732 Beenerey 4dciphn vi. § 14 A physician, 
who, having pickled half a dozen embryos [etc.). 1768 
Cowrer Let. to ¥. Hill 3 May, Mrs, Rebecca Cowper's 
receipt to pickle oor 1893 Kata Sansorn Trauth/ 
Wom. S. Cee 28 The processes of pickling olives. 

b. To fill (a vessel) with pickle or brine for 
preserving meat. 

2757 Woop in W. Thompson R. WV. Advoc. 12 The Casks 
to be always drove and pickled in Time 

2. Naut. To mb salt, or salt and vinegar, oa the 
back after whipping or flogging: formerly practised 
as a punishment. 

2706 Ing. Nava Miscarriages in Hart. Misc. (Park) 1. 
574 The wale ing and pickling of seamen f barharous 
practice which has been much used of late) has likewise been 
& great hindrance tothe manning of our fleet. z7a5 Dz For 
Vey. round World (1840) 90 Pickling, that is to say, throwing 
ate and vinegar on the hack after the whipping. 2887 
J. K. Laventon in Diet. Mat. Biog. XU. 205/1 Tt was 
acknowledged that [in Corbet's ship, ¢ 2808] the number of 
men flogged was very great3..and that the backs of the 
sufferers were habitually pickled. 

8. To steep in or treat with some acid, or other 
chemical preparation, for cleansing or other pur- 
pose, in various manufactures, etc. 

2844 Steruens Bk. Farnt Ul. 503 Seed-wheat shonld be 
pickled, that is, subjected to a preparation in a certain kind 
of liquor, before it is sown. 7 Garener Gunnery 219 
* Pickled’ is the term also wu’ to describe the proce: 
which is simply eating away the softer metals from aroun 
the steel or harder material. 2868 Joynson Afefais 20 
The sheets to be galvanised are pickled, scoured, an 
cleaned. 1887 Gumsine Electrictly 213 The objects are 

“first ‘pickled ‘in a bath of mixed dilute nitric and sulphuric 
acids. 1889 Standard 22 Oct. a The ordinary dressings 
with which seed-corn is ‘pickled’ to prevent bunt or smu. 

b. ‘To prepare, as an imitation, and sell as 
genuine ; said of copies or imitations of paintings 

by the old masters. Ar/ Jour.’ (Webster 1864), 


4. transf. and jig. in various applications. 

¢26a0 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 18 For this our eyes 
are pickled up with teares, That are most brinie. 1652 
CLEYELAND heey on Abs, Canterbury 36 Not to repent, 
but pickle up their Sin. 2790 Burke “». Rev, Wks, V. 47 
Atheory, picid in the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence. 
2904 Daily Chron. 2 Sept. 8/2, I think you are pickling a 
rod for your own hack. 

Pickle, v.2 Oés. or dial, [dim. or freq. of 
Piex v1] 

+1. (2) To pick clean, cleanse by minute picking. 

¢ 2440 Prom, Pare. 397/1 Pykelynge, purgulacio. 1592 
Saeed Du Bartas i. vi 286 The Wren.. Into his ithe 
crocodile’s] mouth he skips, his teeth he pickles Cleanseth 
his palate. F ne 

2. érans, and intr, To pick in a small way, or 
a little ata time ; to peck, nibble; to eat sparingly 
or delicately, Also fig. Chiefly Sc. and dial, 

1513 Douctas neis xu. Prol. 158 Phebus red fowle.. 
Pykland his meyt in alleis quhar he went. 2570 Levins 
Manip, 122]2 To Pickle, eat nicely, edere minutim. 1583 
Goipine Calvin on Deut. i.6 Whensoever, we haue..but 
pickled vpon the doctrine without suffering it to work any 
true liuelinesse in vs, a3585 Pouwart Féyling w. Mont- 
gomerie 727 Lick where i laid, and pickle of that pye. 
2793 T. Scorr Poems 325 (Jam.) Robin Routh and Marion 
Mickle, Wha haith contentitlie did pickle Out 0’ ae pocke. 
2818 Scorr Hrt, ATid?, xxviii, Aweel, lass,..then tbou must 
pickle in thine ain poke-nook, and buckle thy girdle thine 
ain gate, 1855 Roarnson Whitby Gioss., Pickic,..to eat or 
pick but a small quantity at a time, as sickly cattle are said 
only to pickle a bit out of the hand at once. 


PICKLED. 


b. To deal with In n minute way, to PIDDLE 


(obs.) ; see also quot. a 1825. 

3968 Ascuam Schotem. (Arh.) 158 To busie my selfe in 
ickling about these small pointes of Grammer. a 182 
‘onay Voc. £. Anglia, Pickle, v. to glean a field a secon 
time, when, of course, very little can be found. 

Pickle, obs. var. PiGHTLE; local var. of PIKEL. 


Pickled (pi'k’ld), s/. al [f. PickuE v.1) 

1. Preserved in pickle ; steeped in some chemical 
preparation: see PickiE v1 3, 3. 

12 Hvtoer, Pykled or bryned, suriaticus. x6 
Miporeton Chaste Maid t. ii, my wife..longs For nothing 
but pickled cucumbers, 1757 W. Tuosrson &. VV. Advoc. 
9 Pickled, unpickled, and undrained Casks rolled away 
together. 1876 Scuvitz Leather ted 098 Pickied hides 


1620 


should be kept separate from Salted. 1 iVesten, Gaz. 
20 Jan. 7/2 The vessel was loaded with pickled sleepers. 

. Pickled herring: see PICKLE-MERRING. 
2. Sg. see Pick Le v.! 4. 
1633 P. Fuercuus Purple isl. v1. \xiii, With li 
and with pickled cries. 1635 Quarces Hdd. tv. xii, My 

ickled eyes did vent. Full streames of briny teares, 1820 
hee Elia Sev.t. Christ's Bop In liew of our half-pickled 
Sunda 384a S. Lover Handy Andy xxv, The poor 
pickled electors were driven back to their inn in dudgeon. 

+b. Of a person: Thoroughly ‘ imbued” with 
mischief; mischievous, roguish. Ods. 

1691 tr. Enciliaune's Frauds Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 343 Most 
impudent and pickel’d youths. 1706 Farquuaa Necrudti: 
Officer v. vii, His poor boy Jack was..a pickled dog, 
shall never forget him. 1804 Cotuns Serip-scrap, pit. 
on Foote 3 Here a pickled rogue lies, whom we could not 
preserve, Though his pickle was true Attic Salt. 

+Pi-ckled, #7/.4.2 Obs. Also 5 pykeled. 
[? Early variant of PeckLep.] Variegated, speckled. 

34.. Voc.in Wr.-Willcker 593/15 Liridus, i. diversi coloris, 

ykeled. Jbid, 610/23 Dicitur gallina lirida scou, Pye 
Bs show. ¢ 1620 W. Lavson io Arb, Garner I. 194 Wings 
of.a feather of a mallard, teal, or pickled hen's wing. 

Pi-ckle-he:rring. Now rare. [Found first 
us pickled herring, t. PICKLED ffl. a.; somewhat 
later pickle-herring, after MD. or early mod.Da. 
peeckel-harinck (1567 Junius Nomenclator), MLG. 
pekel-herink (Liibben-Walther), both in sense f, 
mod.Du, pehel-haring, mod.G. pickelharing.] 

+1. “it. A pickled herring. Ods. 

a, €1570 Pride & Lowl, (1841)75 For feare of meeting with 
apickled hearing And aust yoes made of matters frivolous. 
1998 Mexxs Pallad, Tamia 11. 286 b, Robert Greene died 
of a surfet taken at Pickeld Herrings, & 


confession 


enish wine. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. StePrerre's Stud. Nat. (4799) 1. 260 
Those which are caught far tothe North, known, in Holland, 
by the name of pickled herrings. 

B. 3873-80 Baret Adv. H 4os A pickle Herring, Aalee con- 
ditanea, 1600 Rowanps Lett. Humours Blood vi. 77 
Taken witha Pickle-herring or two, As Flemmings at Saint 
Katherines vse to do. 1607 Denner Ants. Conjur. (1842) 
76 Hee had..shortened his dayes by keeping company with 
pickle herrings. 

2. A clown, a buffoon, a merry-andrew. 

This application of the term originated in German. Ie 
Appears in 1620 in Engelische Comedien und Tragedien .. 
sampt dem Pickelhering, where itis the name of a humorous 
character in one of the plays, and of the chief actor in a 
series of ' Pickelharings-spiele’ and ‘Singspiele "(=Jigsd. 4). 
One of the latter is a version of R. Cox's Singing Simphin, 
anda Dutch version of this, from the German, as Singende 
klucht van Peketharingh in de Kist, 1648, is thefirst known 
evidence of the use in Dutch, to which Addison attributed 
it in 17¢1—the first mention in English, (Grimm's Dictionary 
is in ertor in ascribing to it an glad origin.) 

a, 1731 Appison Sfect. No. 47 #6 A Set of merry Drolls.. 
whom every Nation calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat 
which it loves best. In Holland they are termed Pickled 
Herrings; in France, Jean Pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies ; 
and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. 1736 Aravtunor 
Diss. Duin, os, i 5) 8 Content your selves with being 
Zanies, Pickled-Herrings, Punchionellos. 

B. 1716-20 Lett, fr. Mist's Fret. (1722) 1.81 Pickle-Herrin 
was then in the Heighth Of his Archness, Activity, an: 
Grimaces, 1790 Bystander 134 Making a Merry-Andrew 
of himself, in imitation of the other Pickle-herring. 1849 
tr. Meinhold's Sidonia the Sorceress 11.232 People think 
it must be pickelherring, or some such strolling mummers 
come to exhibit to the folk during the ace 

attrié, 1789 Worcorr (P. Pindar) Ode to eight Cats ix, She 
mounteth with a pickle-herring spring, Without th‘assistance 
ofarope, 283: Caaryie Sart. Res. t ix, Their high State 
Tragedy. .becomes a Pickleherting-Farce to weep at, which 
is the worst kind of Farce. 

Pickler ! (pi-kles). ?Os.  [f. PickLE v.2 + 
~EB!.] a. One who picks a little at a time, or 
who ents sparingly. b. See quot. 1718. 

1581 Murcaster Positions vi. (1887) 46 The diet..must be 
small, as natare is a pickler, and requires hut small pittaunce. 
1718 Entertainer No. 14. 90 A pernicious Sect of Animals 
called Picklers; who taka upon themselves .. to_ridicule 
every Thing that does not square with their own Humours. 

Pickler 2, [f. Pick.e v.] + -zn}.] 

1, A vegetable (cucumber, onion, etc.) grown for 
pickling. 

1763 Mitts Pract, Hush. 1V. 166 The latter crop of 
pe commonly called picklers. 1846 J. Baxtez 

tbr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 174 In Essex..onions are 
Brown largely in field culture...Picklers are grown upon 
re” we ground, lame them small. 

. 4 person or thing that pickles (/:/. and _/ig.). 
a Sie P, Wattts in Brighton pea wh The 
roitwich saline baths..powerful picklers indeed they are. 

Daily News ag May 8/3 To Picklers, Laundrymen, 
an Others.—Convenient mises to Let. 

Picklesome (pitk'lsim), «¢. nonce-wd.  [f. 
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Piexie 56.1 + -some.} Of the character of a 
‘pickle’ (Pickte s/.1 5); inclined to mischief. 

3885 Century Mag. XXX. 380/2 Violet Carmine was a 
pickle... A residence of five months in.. New Vork had 
not by any means tended to make her less picklesome. 

Picklet, obs. variant of PIKELET 1. 

Pi-ckling, pi-cklin, 53. dial. Also 6 pyglyng. 
(Origin doubtful.] See quols. 1825, 1868. 

3545 Rates of Customs cb, Pyglyng the C. elles contey. 
xii score elles xxs. 1983 fbid. Dvij, Pickling the c, con- 
tayning xii, xx. elles iii, a@a8ag Foany Voc. £. Anglia, 
Prcklin, a sort of very coarse linen, of which seedsmen make 
their bags, dairy maids their aprons, etc. 1868 ATxinson 


Cleveland Gloss., Pickling, a kind of fine canvas, used for , 


covering meat-safes, and other like objects. 

Pickling (piklin), 2d/.s6.1 [f Picxie v.!] 
The nection of Pick E v.!, in various senses. 

1691 T. Hlare) Ace. New fnvent. p. ix, The Dutch way 
of Vickling of Herrings. 1734 Beanetey Le/. fo 7. Prior 
go Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 227 ‘ood cook, and understands 
pickling and cos, 1858 Guenny Gard. Every-day 
Bk, 220/1 Cabbages for Pickling are now coming to heart. 
3867 Suvti Sailor's Word-bk., Pickling, a mode of salting 
naval timber... to insure its durability. | 1881 Raysoxp 
Mining Gloss., Pickling, cleaning sheet-iron or wire by 
immersion in acid. : 

b. attrié, Used for pickling; of vegetables, 
grown for pickling, intended to be pickled. 

Bra Siz J. Sinctain Syst, Ausd. Scot. t. 326 Wheat must. 
have as nnich lime put upon it, as soon as it comes out of 
the pickling tub, as will dry it quickly. 1832 Lracoln 
Herald ay Dee Half a dozen pickling-jars. 1855 
Detames Kitch. Gard. 37 To obtain small pickling onions. 

Pickling, wé/. 56.2 Ods.: see PICKLE v.? 1. 

Picklock (pi‘kilpk), 56.1 ond a) [f. PreK v.! 
+ Look 55,2: see Pick-.] 

A. sé. 1. A person who picks a lock; spec. 
a thief who opens a door by picking the lock. 

1553 T. Witson Rhet. ile h, I haue one..to whom there is 
no cofer lockt, nor dore shut.., meanyng that he was a pick- 
lock, and a false verlet. 1651 Cuarteton Ephes. & Ctoin. 
Afatrons 11, (1668) 9 Locking the door behind him, with as 
Nittle noise as a Pick-lock, 1889 Datly News 3 Dec. 7/2 
She called him a ‘ picklock ‘and a ‘Paul Pry’. 

Sig. 1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair un. v, Talke with some crafty 
fellow, some picklocke o'the Law! 1716 M. Davies Aiken. 
Brit, ide 37 Sir Thomas Bolen. .was called the Pick-lock of 
Princes. — r 

2. An instrument for picking locks. 

segx Peacivatt Sf. Dict., Ganaua, a false keye, a picke- 
locke. 1603 SHAKS. Aleas. for M. 11. ii, 18 We take him to 
be a Theefe..for wee haue found vpon him..a strange Pick- 
lock. 1683 Crowne City Politiques vy. i, | have a picklock 
in my pocket. 1828 W. Sewett Oxf, Prize. Ess, 63, A vile 
Laconian lock, with three stout wards, Which no_picklock 
or nail can reach to open. 1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1V. 
244/t The..most ingenious picklock ever scen. . 

of 18 J. Bes. Haddon's Answ, Osor. 793 b, By which 
picklockes they locke fast the gates of hell, and open the 
17oa Eng. Theophrast, 


gates of heaven to whom they list. 
way into all 


7a Money is the very pick-lock that opens the 
Cabinets and Councils, s 4 

B. adj. Used for picking a lock; esp. in pick- 
lock key = A. 2. Also fig. 


1607 Rowtanps Guy iVarw. 75 Hell's A peitoce wder 
was unknown to men. 1670 Lond. Gaz. eee buoch | 
of picklock keys. 1693 C. Daven in Dryaen's Fuvenal 


vii. (1699) 174 The well-lung’d Civilian .. opens first the 
Cause, Then with a Pick-lock Tongue perverts the Laws. 
1850 Civaa Locks §& Keys 32 He thought it would be impos- 
sible to pick them,.by any picklock keys. 

Picklock, s3.2 and a.2 Wool Manuf. [f. Pick 
a or vl 7+Lock sd.1] Name for the highest 
quality of English wool. 

1794 Foor Agric, 61 (E.D.D.) The dearest class of wool, 
called ‘picklock ', is estimated at thirty-two pence a pound. 
1842 Biscuorr Woollen Manuf. 11. 114, 1 have .- ivided 
them [wools} into six classes, .. rst class—the pick-lock and 
prime. and 
and short coarse, 6th class—pick-lock, grey, &c. &c. 1884 
W. S. B. MeLazen Spinning (ed. 2) 17 In the woollen 
trade the following names are common for English wool :— 
picklock, which, as the name implies, is the choicest of all; 
prime, which is very similar; choice, a very little stronger; 
super, from the shoulders [etc.]. 

Pickman. [In sense 1, £ Pick s6..+ May.] 

1. A labourer who works with a pick; e.g. 
a miner or collier who uses a pick, a hewer. 

1856 Househ. Words X111. 544 Miners from Cornwall,.. 
Muckshifters, Pickmen [ete.], 1878 Une Dict. Arts IV. 631 
(Ozokerite), Five or more gangs work at a time, each con- 
sisting of four or five men, one pickman cutting the ground, 
one for drawing stuff to the shaft bottom, two at the windlass. 

2. A raker who rakes the hay into rows. dad. 

1863 Basses Dorset Dial, Gloss. s.v. Haymeaken, In 
raking grass into double rollers, or pushing hay up into 
weals, the fore raker or pickman is said to rake i or push 
in, or row or roo, and the other to c/ose. 

3. = Picksaw. dial. 

6 Prevost Cumberland Gloss., Pickiman, the tem. 

Pickman, obs. form of Pixesan !. 

Pickmaw’. Sc. and worth. dial. Also 9 
Northumb. picki-maw. [Second element Maw3, 
gull; first uncertain (some conjecture pick, PitcH). 
A common name in Scotland of the Blnck-heade 
Gull, Larus ridibundus: see Guut sé. 

¢1480 Hottano Howélat 183 Parfytlye thir Pikmawis, as 
for priouris, With thar party babitis present thain thar, 
3805 A. Scott Poenrs (1808) 224 The lav rock, the peasweep, 
an’ skirlin pickmaw, 1818 Scott Sr. Lamimt. xxv, ‘The 
very pick-maws and solan-geese out-by yonder at the Bass 


class—the choice and super. .. sth class—livery | 


PICKPURSE. 


hae ten times their sense! 1894 Nerthumbld, Gloss. 539 
Peewit Gull. .alsocalled sea crow, and picks-nra {on p. 533 
erron. picizra). 

Pi-ck-me-up.‘colloy. [A phrase used us sd,: 
see Pick v.! 20, and Pick-.) orig. A stimulating 
drink serving to restore vigour after exhaustion ; 
extended to beverages, medicinal preparations, etc., 
supposed to have restorative and tonic qualities. 

1867 Latuam Black & White 80 Who could induce the 
American loafer to drink home-brewed ale..Instead of pick- 
me-ups. 1871 Standard 13 Feb., A good trade in ' foaming 
pick-me-ups’, .. was done at the various American 
1884 Pall Mail G. 4 Apt. 4/1 The land of cocktails and pick. 
me-ups. 1900 Westen, Gaz. 5 Feb. 5/2, Incautious use of a 
pick-me-up in which strychnine was an ingredient. 

b. transf. and jig. Anything serving Lo restore 
strength or vigour, or having a bracing effect. 

3876 ‘Ouioa’ Winter City vit. 217 ‘To Society the Pére 
Hilarion was only a sort of mental liqueur, as Jenny Léa 
was an American i oc aaa fe ak Poor Nellie (1888) 
278 Dr. Doseman's lively wrath proved a pick-me-up to his. 
1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 102 The pick-me-up we saw 
administered was a small dose of spiegeleisen from a furnace 
close by. 1891 M. O’Reu French, tn Amer. 43 This 
man is 19 constant need of moral support and pick-me-up. 

[Pickmire, an erroneous book-name for the 
Tickmaw: prob. a copyist’s or printer’s error. 

Appears in Bewick’s Brit. Birds, 1808, vol. 11 (not by 
Bewick) 226, whence in Montagu Ornith, Dice. 1812, Swain- 
son Prov. Names Brit. Birds (E.D.S.), who erroneously 
locates it in Roxbarghshire (where picd-mavy is the name).) 

Picknick, -er, -ing: see Plenic, ete. 

Pickoss, -oys, obs. forms of Pickax. 

Pickpack: see Pick-a-back; Pickpenny, 
Obs. : see P1CK-. 

Pickpocket (pi'kppkét), 54. [f. Pick vl + 
Pocket: see Pick-.] 

1, One who steals from or ‘picks’ pockets; a 
thief who follows the practice of stealing things 
from the pockets of others, 

1sox Greene Disc. Coosnage Pref. (1592) 2 The picke- 
pockets and cut-purses, are nothing so dangerous to meete, 
as these coosning Cunny-catchers, 1668 Rote Adridgm., 
Action sur Case xx. 73 Si home dit de A. He waza Pick- 
pocket, and he picked my pocket, and took 125. of money 
out of my pocket. Nul Action gist. 1711 STEELE Spect. 
No. 78 pq It was only a Pickpocket, who during his Kissing 
her stole away allhis Money. 1858 Lytton What will he 
dot, iv, He did not wish to..turn shoeblack or pickpocket. 

transf. and fig. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. 

(Grosart) I]. 272 The pickthanke of vanity, the pickpocket 
of foolery, the pickpurse of all the palteries, and knaueries 
in Print: 1823 Lama Elia Ser. u. Old Margate Hey, The 
nibbling pick-pockets of your patience. 

ons 1736 Sovtn Sera. (1744) XI. 29, I do not mean 
the auricular pick-pocket confession of the Papists. 1764 
Gaay Candidate 6 Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick- 
pocket airl 1823 Syp. Smirn iVés. (1859) I], 12/2 His 
mission to the fifth or pickpocket quarter of the globe. 

2. dial. Given as n name to various weeds which 
impoverish the land, as Shepherd’s Purse, Corn 
Spurrey, ete.: cf, next 2 and see Eng. Dlal. Dict. 

1875 Sussex Gloss., Pickpockets, Shepherd's purse. 

Hence Pi‘ckpo:oket v., usually asz/. s6.; Pick- 
pocketing, stealing from pockets; Pick-po‘cket- 
ism, the practice of picking pockets; also érazsf.; 
Pickpocketry = prec. : in quot. ‘ plagiarism’. 

1 R. Heap Canting Acad. 5 They will dealrously 
pick pocket. 1838 Dickens O. Ywist xtiii, A ae 
pocketing case, your worship. 1886 Pad/ Mall G. 17 Sept. 
4/t Pickpocketing is merely another form of gambling. 
1830 Examiner 612/1 The cee above alluded to 
cannot be defended. 1803 Soutuev Le?#. (1856) 1, 238 The 
crime of pedantry, stupidity, jackassness, and “pickpocketry, 

+Pickpurse. Ols. [See Pick-.] / 

J. One who steals purses or from purses; a pick- 
pocket. 

1386 Cuaucer Kat's 7. 1140 Ther saugh 1 first. +» The 
pykepurs [v.» pykpurs} 1393 Laxer, P. PL C. vit. 370 
A dosen harlotes Of portours and of pykeporses. 1542 
Upaue £rasm. Apopk. 121b, The pikepurses and stealers 
of apparel. 3543 in Lett. § Papers Hen Vill, XVIIL. 
tt. 316 All pickpurses’ ears are not set on the pillory as yet. 
3615 T. Apams Waite Devill 47 The pick-purse .. doth not 
so much hurt as this general robber. 1727 Swart Dreams 
Wks. 1755 INI. 1 ai4 His fellow pick-purse.. Fancies his 
Ms in the cully's fob. 

. transf, and fig. 

a 1686 Sipxev Asin. i Ixxiv, Tam no pick-purse of 
anothers wit. a360a W. Peaxins Cases Conse, (1619) 332 
Inordinate and affected care is commotly a great pickpurse. 
1611 Cotcr. s.v. Argent, Good cheape commodities are 
notable picke-purses. 

©. attrib. F " ' 

1908 Dunaaa Fiyting 114 Pynit poirs pelour. ¢ 255° 
DaePla By, Hyghe law [signifieth] robbery, Figginge 
lawe, picke purse crefte. 1618 Pasguil’s Night-Cap (1877) 
8 To see a pilfring and a pick-purse knaue,..Diue to the 
bottome of a true mans purse. 2 

ad. Purgatory pickpurse, pickpurse purgatory: 
a dyslogistic term of 16th c. controversy, 
orig. app. by Latimer, in reference to the use made 
of the doctrine of purgatory to obtain payments for 


masses for departed souls, ctc. | 

3537 tr. Latimer's Serm. bef: Convec. Dij, They that begotre 
and broupn forth, that one old ancient purgatorie p, ycke 
pourse. c1ggo Bate A. Johan (Camden) 63 Your pardons, 
your bulles, your purgatory pyckepurse, 1556 Otpe A nti 
christ Brb, That most gayneful fornace ¢ ; 
pikepurce Purgatorie. @ 159% Il. Ssurtn ll th. 


PICK-QUARREL. 


(1622) 60 It may be well ped justly called Purgatorie Pick- 
purse;.. wealth and great riches of the clergy, was the onl 
mark they aimed at. 1722 M. Hexay Popery Wks, 1853 11. 
346/2 ‘ Purgatory pick-purse ’, so it has been called. 4 

2. A name of Shepherd's Purse, Casella Bursa- 
pastoris, fcom its impoverishing the land. Also 


of Corn Spurrey, Sfergula arvensis. Cf. prec. 2. 

1597 Grraane /ferba/ ui. xxiii. § 3. 215 Shepheardes purse 
is called..in the North part..Pickepurse, and Caseweede. 
1617 Minsnev Ductor, Pickepurse an hearbe so called. .. 
Shepheards purse or Shepheards Pouch, 1787 W. Maa- 
suai. E. Norfolk Gloss., Pickpurse, or Sandweed, spergula 
arvensis, common spurrey. 
+Pick-qua:rrel, Oés. [See Picx-.] 

L. One given to picking quarrels ; a quarrelsome 


rson. 

is Tinvare Pract. Prelales Wks. (Parker Soc.) Il. 264 
He hath been all his life a pick-qnarrel. rgga /dé. 27 
Cursed be the peace-breakers, pick-quarrels, whisperers, 
hackbiters. 1588 E. Accas tr. Pres, Estate France 56 All 
the pickquarrels, all the porters of Paris..are at thy becke. 

2. An occaston of quarrel; a canse of dispute. 

z6zr Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § ot If all these 
pretences and demands were cancelled, and Callis forgotten, 
which hath beene the continnall picke-quarrell betwixt these 
two Realmes. J ' 

Pickquet, Pickrel, Pickroon, obs. ff. PIQUET, 
PICKEREL, Picaroon. 

Picksome (piksim), a. [f. Pick v.1+-sonz.] 
Choice, fastidious, dainty; particular. 


F. Francis Angting vi, (1880) 190 Tronts are picksome 


z 
aated to please. 1888 Besant Fifty Yrs. ago viii. 136 


We were not quite so picksome in the matter of company | 


as we arenow. 1899 19¢4 Cent. 608 ‘he Committee should 
be yey picksome and particular, (Halliwell’s sense ‘Hungry, 
peckish "was app.amistnke.} 

Hence Pi'cksomeness, daintiness. 

188r Besant & Rice Captain's Roouti, Cucumber readily 
adapts itself to all palates save those set on edge with pick- 
someness. 

Pickstaff, obs. form of Pikestarr. 

Pickthank (pikpank), 5d. and @. arch. and 
dial, [f.the phrase éo frck a thank or thanks: sce 
Pick v1 8b, and Pick-.] 

A. sb, One who ‘picks a thank’, i.e. curries 
favour with another, esp. by informing against 
some one else; a flatterer, sycophant; a talc- 
bearer, tcll-tale. 

tg00-z0 Dunbar Poems xxii. 43 To be a pykthank I wald 
preif. 255: Gray's NV. Gift lo Somerset 86 in Furniv. 
Ballads fr. MLSS. 1. 423 Refuse those pikethanckes that 
Imagyn lyes! 1565-73 Cooren Thesaurus, Deldtor,..n 
secrete accnsour or complayner: a tell tale: u picke thanke, 
1596 Suaxs. 1 ffen. /V, ut ii, 25. a 1641 Be. Mounracu 
Acts & Mon, (1642) 289 These speeches that pick-thank 
reported to Antipater, with exaggerations of his own to 
make them more odious. 2720 L, Mirsourne Nesist. 
Migher Powers 24 When other pick-thanks might be ready 
to inform agninst them. 28z0 Scort Aédéoé vi, I had been 
called pickthank snd tale-pyet. 1879 SaLa Paris herself 
ites (1880) I. xvii. 279 What a pickthank. .that simple party 
of English people might have thought me. 

B. adj, (attrib. use of sd.) Given to ‘picking 
thanks’; flattering, sycophantic; tale-bearing; 
hasely officions. 

256: AwneLav Frat. Vacab. 14 This is a pickthanke 
knane, that would make his Muaister belene that the Cowe 
is woode. 2600 Dekker Gentle ae Wks, 1873 I. 15 He 
sets more discord in a noble honse, By one daies hroching 
of his pick-thanke tales, Than can be salved again in twentie 
yeares, 3692 R. L'Estrance Yosephus, Antig. xvi. xvi, 
{273 446 He..never fail'd of some pick-thank Story or 
other to carry away with him. 1850 L. Hust Axtodjog, 
xii, (1860) 200 An effeminate parader of phrases of endear. 
ment and pickthank adulation. 

Hence + Pivckthankly a., of the character of 
a pickthank; + Pickthankness, the quality or 
character of being a pickthank. 

2702 C. Matuer Jfagn, Chr. i. wt. xiii. (1852) 410 The 
Arch-Bishop, instead of being offended as the pick-thankly 
reporter hoped he would have been, fell a laughing heartily. 
2672 Marvete Reh. Transp, v 284 But for the eli hant 
ness of some of the Clergy, who will alwayes presume to 
have the thanks and honour of it. 

Pickthank, v. rare. [f. prec.sb.] intr. To 
play the pickthank, curry favont qw¢/h (a person) ; 
téraus. to obtain by sycophaney (ods.), Hence 
Pi-ckthanking vd/. sd, and pf/. a. 

Sometimes app. misused for to pick faults, pick holes. 

36ar Lapy ii Waotn uae Af While’ he did credit 
ickthanking Counsellors, 1642 occu Naaman 38 

any there hee who. .to flatter and pickethanke with their 
Masters..do great things. @3734 Noatu Exam, 1. iv. 
§ 95.(1740) 278 He did it to pick-thank na Opportunity of 
ieee 3 more Money. [1830 Examiner 132/2 The most 
fastidious and pick-thanking critic. 1863 Cowpen CLarke 
Shaks. Char. v. 131 Ilow constantly Shakespeare releases 
himself from the pick-thanking of his critics.} 

Picktooth (pikitzp), sd. anda. Now rare. 
Pl. picktooths; sometimes erron. pickteeth. 
[f. Prex v.12 + Toorn: see sen 

A. sb. 1, An instrnment for picking the teeth; 
a toothpick. 

1542 Acc, Ld, High Treas. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
1. Ro For ane Pennare of silver to keip Pyke-teithe in, to 
be Kingis grace. 1572 Gascoicne Wes., Hearbes, Weedes, 
etc. (1587) 154 As with u piketooth byting on your lippe. 
1594 PLar Fewell-ho. 1. 73 Small Tuniper stickes, with 
sharpe points like picketoothes. 2683 Liovo in Lett, Emi- 
nent Persons 819) I, 29 Now he gave him his case of pick- 
tecth. 2755 11. Watroty Let. to Montagu 20 Dec., ie 


| 
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afraid you would think I had sent you a hundle of pick- 
tooths, insted of pines and firs. 1812 W. Tennant Astsier 
#, vt. xxxii, Guest and hostess backward leaning, all Their 
picktooths now were plying. ~~ 

2. The umbelliferous plant 4mm? Visnaga, also 
called Toothpick Bishopweed; so called from the 
use made of the dry stalks of the umbels. 

1760 J. Lee fntred. Bot. App. 322 Pick-tooth, Daucus. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Picktooth, AmmiVisnaga. 1884 Mi.tea 
Plant-n, Pick-tooth, Daucus Visnaga. 

3. attrib. as pickloolh case. 

3685 Lond. Gaa. No. ea A Pick-Tooth Case wmaueht. 
17x11 Puckte Cld (2817) 74 Accoutred with a large moff.. 
snuff-box, diamond-ring, pick-tooth-case, silk handkerchief, 
1807 Caapsy Par. Reg. i. 237 His milk-white hand Could 
pick tooth case and box for snuff command. . 

B. adj. Idle, indolent, easy, leisurely (like a 
person resting and picking his teeth after a meal). 

1728 Vanna, & Cra. Prom Husd. u. i, My Lord and 1, 
after. .dinner, sat down by the fire-side, in an idle, indolent, 
Bee way. 1767 Mas. S. Pennincton Leéé. III. 39 

Ve breakfast..with Aristotle, and pass onr pick-tooth hours 
with Orpheus. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas i. ix. 3 The pick- 
tooth curelessness of a lounger. 1865 add Mall G, 29 May 
z That easy, picktooth air of fashion, with which the noble 
Marquis is good enough to transact the business of the 
nation, 

Pickueer, ohs. form of PICKEER. 

Pick-up, 54. (@.) [f. the phr. /o pick up: see 
Pick z.! 20. 

a. The act of picking up; sec. in Cricket, the 
picking up of the ball, in order to return it. b. 
That which picks up, as a railway-train. coc, That 
which is picked up, as a pick-up meal (see B); one 
who is picked up, a chance passenger, acquaintance, 
etc. d. An informal game between sides picked 
onthe spot. e. Printing. ‘Standing matter that 
comes into use and is connted as new matter’. 

&. 3886 Daily News 27 July 3/2 (A cricketer] conspicuons 
for the quickness of his pick-up and the accuracy of his 
return. 1891 W. G. Gaace Cricket 262 Pick-up and return 
must be one action, or the batsman will steal a sharp ron. 

b. 2877 MW. Line. Gloss. s.v., The last train at night 
which runs..from Sheffield to New Holland, is called the 
Pick up. 1891 Pall Alalt G.20 Oct. 6/2 ‘The experiments 
for Mr. Edison's new electric tramcar were conducted at 
his Inboratory at West Orange, New Jersey... Its chief 
feature is the ‘pickups’ which take the current from one 
line of rails, 2898 722-Hits 18 June 220/3 Those [lights] of 
slow goods trains and ‘ pick-ups‘ are distinguished by 5 
single green light..placed over the left-hand huffer. 

c. 1860 (see B}. 1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 311 
She..will be a grand pick-up for somebody when he goes. 
1895 Funk's Stand. Dict. s.v. Pick vb., Pick-up, (Slang) a 
woman whose acquaintance is made on the street; especially, 
a_street-walker, 1898 WotLocompe Morn till Eve ii. 15 
Each driver was anxious to get the first chance of pick-ups 
on the road. | 2 i 

B. atirib, or as adj. a. = that picks up or 
is used in picking np, as in pick-up apparatus, 
ctreutt, water-trough, etc.; b. = picked up for the 
nonce, as in pick-up crew, dinner, game, tean. 

@1859 Maj. Downing in London (Bartlett), They had 
only a pick-up dinner. 1860 Baartetrt Dict, Amer. 
(ed. 3), A pick-up dinner, called also simply a fick-uf, 
is a dinner mnde up of such fragments of cold meats as 
remain from former menls. 2876 Pacece & Stevewaicnr 
Telegraphy 274 ‘The faulty section of the through wire is 
thrown out until the fanit is removed. In its place is sub- 
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stituted the section cp of the ‘pick-up ‘circuit. Communica- | 


tion is thus preserved between a and £. 388 G. Finpiay 
Eng, Raitway 106 The tenders attached to the engines 
have a ‘pick up’ apparatus, provided with a scoop, which 
can be lowered into the trough while the train is passing 
over it at full speed, and the trucks are filled with water in 
afew seconds. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 29 Jan. 5/1 A pick-up 
hoe train driver and fireman experienced a shock as if the 
locomotive had struck some hard substance lying on the rails. 

Pickwick! (pitkwik). [See Prckwick1ay.] 
Trade name for a cheap kind of cigar. 

1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour 1. 441 The last time I sold 
Pickwicks and Cubers a penny apiece with lights for 
nothing, was nt Greenwich Fair. 1865 Sat. Rev, 15 July 
49" Smoking his pipe or his pickwick where he will. 1872 

1, Couns Afrg. & Alerch, 1. it ga By your Lordship's 
leave I'll smoke a pickwick. a 

Pickwick *. [See Prcx-.] A pointed instru- 
ment for falling up the wick of an oiJ-lamp. 

1864 in WeasTEs. d 

Pickwickian (pikwirkiin), a [f. Pickwick, 
surname in Dickens's Posthumous Papers of the 
Lickwick Club (1837).] Of or pertaining to Mr. 
Pickwick, or the Pickwick Club; chiefly Aunroroees 
in phr, zu (a) Pickwickian sense, language, in a 
technical, constructive, or conveniently idiosyn- 
cratic or esoteric sense; usually in reference to 
language ‘unparliamentary’ or compromising in 
its natural sense. < 

3837 Dickess Pickw. i, The Chairman felt it his impera- 
tive duty to demand. ~whether he had used the expression.. 
in a common sense. Mr. Blatton had no hesitation in 
saying that he had note-he had used the word in its Pick- 
wickian sense, 1866 Fevton Ac, & Afod. Gr. 1,1. vi. 100 
Out it comes..with no mincing of phrase, and no Pick. 
wickian or Congressional explanations afterwards, 1902 
Cuamaceatain Sf. B'ham 17 Nov., In every case it had only 
a political, perhaps 1 might say a Pickwickian, meaning. 

ence Pickwi‘ckianism, a statement made in 
a Pickwickian sense; Pickwi-ckianly adv., in 
a Pickwickian sense, 


lb 


PICNIC. 


31887 Chicago Advance 14 Apr. 229/1 Dr. Arthur Little dis- 
cussed almost convincingly, albeit somewhat pickwickianly, 
‘the Ad Nae of Presbyterianism', 1894 /déd. 28 June, 

lees not mean his assertions to be taken as 
facts, but only ds hits of critical pickwickianisms, 

Picky, Sc. and north. dial. var. Pircny. 

Pickydeuant, variant of PICKE-DEVANT Ods. 

Pickydilly, Picle: see Piccapiur, Pigutiy. 

Picnic (pi‘knik), 55. Also 8-9 pique-nique, 
pick-nick, pic-nic, pie nie. [Occurs (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries) from 1748, hut app. not 
before ¢1800 as an English institution; ad. F. 
pigque-nigue, stated by Ménage Dict. Etymol. 
(1692) to be of recent introduction ; in Dict. Acad, 

1740. In use in Germany @1748, in Sweden 
@ 1788 (Wldegren’s Dict.). See Note below.] 

1, Originally, A fashionable social entertainment 
in which each person present contributed a share 
of the provisions; now, A pleasure party includ- 
ing an excursion to some spot in the country where 
all partake of a repast ont of doors: the partici- 

pants may bring with them individnally the viands 
and means of entertainment, or the whole may be 
provided by some one who ‘gives the picnic’. 

The intermediate stage is seen in quot. 1868, The essential 
feature was formerly the individnal contribution ; now, it is 
the al_ fresco form of the repast. " 

1748 Cnesterr. Let. to Son (in Germany, app. Berlin) 
29 Oct. I like the description of your /rc-ntc; where, I 
take it for granted, that your cards are only to break the 
formality of a circle. 2763 Lapy M. Coxe Lett, fo Lady 
Strafford 23 (1889) I. 7, I was last night at a Snb- 
scription Ball which is called here (Hanover) Picqnenie. 
ex800 Miss Kuicur Autodiog. 1. 45 We stayed here [at 
Toulon] till the 17th [Feb. 1777] and on the previous day 
went to a ‘pique-nique ’ at a little country house not far 
from the town. 1802 Ann, Keg. 169 The rich have their 
sports, their balls, their parties of pleasnre, and their 
pic nics. 1806-7 J. BeresFonn Aliseries Hunt. Life (1826) 
xv. Introd, She’s so full of Féte and Pic-nic and Opera. 
1826 [J. R. Best] Four Irs. France 289 Parties..establish 
n picenic, and pass the day together. 1826 Disaaru Vio. 
Grey 11. iv, Nature had intended the spot for pic-nics, 1866 
Miss Beappon Lady’s Alife iit. 35 They held impromptu 
pic-nics on breezy heights above the level of the sea. 
1868 Laruam Johnson's Dict., Picnic, open air party, in 
which a meal, to which each guest contributes a portion of 
the viands, is the essential characteristic. 1873 Hobgoblins 
39 After the picnic had been eaten, n dance was improvised. 
I Mas. ine Mary's Meadow 21 We had a most 
delightful picnic there. 

th. By picnic: by contributicns from each 
member. Obs. [Cf. F. ‘l’ancienne tournure ad- 
verbiale @ pigze-nigue’? (Genin in Scheler).] 

1832 Examiner 324/2 A sort of fasticeio, made up 
Pea hy picnic from the portmantcans of the per- 

formers. 


c. fransf. and fig. 

1887 L. J. Beavenamp in Voice (N. Y.) 28 Apr. 3/2 For 
that length of time the dogs had a picnic. 1900 Daily 
News 20 Oct. 5/7 We go about and keep the Boers on the 
run..1 think everything points to the end of this picnic, 

+2. A member of the Picnic Society: see 3. Ods. 

1802 Spirtt Pub. ¥rnis. V1. 197 One famons Pic-Vie 
indeed..came forward and said, they were ‘n harmless and 
inoffensive society of persons of fashion’, did. 198 Nor 
was the public amnzement lessened, when they were 
informed, that Pic-Nics were men who acted ae and 
wrote plays for their own amusement. 1830 H. ANGELO 
Remin 11. § General A...was the most prominent pic-nic 
of our dramatis personae. 1878 W.H. Hus« in Grove Dict. 
tus. 1. 82 A fashionable association termed the Pic-nics, 
who had burlettas, vaudevilles and ballets on a small scale 


| performed there. 


j 


| 


3. attrib. Pertaining to, or of the nature or 
character of, a picnic; in earlier use with reference 
to contributions made by each mcmber of a party 
or company, as at a ‘picnic’ in the original sense. 

¢ Picnic Society, name of a society of people of fashion in 
London about the beginning of the zgth c., for social enter. 
tainments, private theatricals, etc., to which each member 
contributed his share. + Prenic supper: see first quot. [ch 
F. soufer a pigue-nignue (Genin in Scheler)}. | F 

y8oa 7 imes 16 Mar., A Pic-Nic Supper consists of a variety 
of dishes. The Subscribers to the entertainment have a 
bill of fare presented to them, with a number against each 
dish, The fot which he draws obliges him to furnish the 
dish marked against it, which he either takes with him in his 
carriage, or sends by a servant. 1802 Pic-nic Society [see 
Picknickian], 280a Spirit Pub. Frnts. V1. 200 Fat capons, 
rize-beef, ham and chickens,..Ye Gods, what pretty Pic: 
Nic pickings! 180a Ana, Reg. 376 This season has been 
marked by a new species of entertainment, common to the 
fashionable world, called a Pic Nic supper. Of the deriva- 
tion of the word, or who was the inventor, we profess our- 
selves ignorant, but the nature of it..is[etc.}, 1807 Director 
1. 267 A pie-nic conversation, where each contributes in his 
turn from his stores of reading and observation. 3815 Me. 
D'Aasiay Diary (1876) 1V. Ixiv. 305 We boarded and 
lodged by pic-nic contract with the Princesse. 1858 
_Bentuam Ch. Eng., Calech. Exam, 81 (The history] of the 
Pic-nic formation of this Creed by its putative fathers the 
pia! may be found in their proper places. 1828 Ssorting 
Mag. XX11.225 A pack of hounds. .got together..in a sort 
of pick-nick manner by a few gentlemen in London. 1851 
W. W. Cottins Ramébtes beyond Railw. ix. (1852) 183 The 
girlsand young men of the pic-nic party are dancin merrily. 
1889 Henry IWith Lee in Virginia (1890) 129 The whole 
party sat down toa picnic meal on the ground. 


+4. as adv. In the way of a picnic; by contribu- 
tions from each person. Oés. 


PICNIC. 


1803 J. Davis Frav. UL S.176 A sum that may enable 
him to ask a friend to dine with him pic nic, 


Note. The chronology ofthe word in French and English, 
with the fact that our earliest instances refer lo the Con- 
linent, and are sometimes in the French form pigue-nigue, 
show that the word came from French (although some 
French scholars, in ignorance of these facts, have, in view 
of the obscurity of its derivation, conjectured that the 
French word was from eae Hatzfeld- Darmesteter merely 
say ‘Origin unknown: the Eng. pice uppears to 
barrowed from French‘, Scheler mentions several con- 
jectures, amongst others that of Boniface (18..) ‘repas ob 
chacun Jigue an plat pour sa nigue (nigue taken in the 
sense of “small coin")’. Others think it merely a rimin 
combination formed on one of its elements. In Foote’s 
Wabob (1772) Act 1, one of the characters uses nich-nack 
for pick-nick , intended perhaps to show that frck-nick was 
mit little-known word, liable to be confounded or asso- 
ciated with better known native words or combinations, 
such ns Anich-tnack. But cf. Picxnickery quot. 1803, 
‘pick-nickery and nick-nackery ‘] 

Picnic (piknik), v. Inflexions picnicked, 
picnicking. [f. prec. 

(As to the spelling of the inflexions, and of the following 
words, see remarks under C nnd K.)] — Nie? 

1. intr. To hold, or take part in, a picnic. 

184a Tennyson Audicy Court a Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court. 1861 J. H. Benner Wenter Aledit. 1. viii. 
(1875) 212 Lay..musing on the beach, or pic-niced amon, 
the ruins of the Castle. 1861 Tuornaury 7 urner (186a) I. 

71 He has drawn ple riding and pic-nicking. 1871 L. 
crate Piaygr. Eur. iv. ut 238 We picnicked on the 
grass outside the monastery. ies : 

+2. trans. To furnish (provisions) by contribu- 
tions from each person, us at a picnic. Ods. 

18azr Moore Afem. (1853) III. 268 The Villamils and J 
picnicked our provender. ; ae 

3. To entertain (a person) with picnics. 

188, H. Cotttncwoop Under Meteor Flag 77 We were 
balled, feted, picniced, and Gi made much of. 

Hence Picnicking vd/. sd, and Api. a. 

2842 Mrs. F. Trottore Visit ftaly 1, xix. 31a The 
description of one of the pic-nicing days. 1864 Daily Tei. 
6 Apr., Yet can green, picnicking Simla ever wrest the 
crown away from Calcuita? 1883 H. P. Srorrorp in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 578/a Mr. Claxton suggested their 

icnicking. 2888 W.R. Cartes Life (x Corea iii. a5 ‘The 
bial is used as a lounge and picnicking place. 

Picnicker (pi-knikez). [f. Prenic v. + -Erl] 
One who picnics, or takes part in a picnic. 

ae Quincey R. Bentley Wks. VIL. 172 note, He will 
not be nble without a glass to see the gay party of pic. 
nickers, 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Fasfer xxiv, The kind 
of day that alt picnickers would 
1888 Pall Mall G. 19 July 7/1 The samovar (the tea-urn) 
enahled the picnicers to turn out a delicious cup of tea. 


Picni‘ckery, [f. Picnto 56.4 -pry.) ta. 
See quot. 1803: apparently alluding to the 
dramatic performances of the original Picnic 


Society: cf. quots. in Prentc st. 2. +b. Acollec- 
tion of things contributed from various sources, like 
the provisions at a picnic. oc. p/. The requisites 
for a picnic. 

1803 Simes 4 Jan. We are induced to contend against 
any thing so contemptible as the pick-nickery and nick- 
fackery—the pert affectation, and-subaltern vanity of 
rehearsing to an audience that cannot understand, in a 
language one cannot pronounce, 1822 Mars. E. NATHAN 
Langreath WN. 66 The pick-nickery of sea stock brought 
on board hy the different passengers. 1830 H. AncELo 
Remin. 1. 290 Gillray let fly..with his double-barrelled 
gun, charged at pic-nickery, with his crayon and etching 
tool. 1852 Aguatic Notes Camb, 4, 2 kettles, 9 plates, 4 
pie charcoal bag, with a host of other picniceries. 

+ Pioni‘ckian. Oés. [f. as prec.+-Ian.] ta. 
A member of the Picnie Society (see Picnic 3). 
b. One who takes part in a picnic. 

1802 Cutsrear Dram. Rights, etc. 45, 1 am not of the 
Pic-nic Society, therefore not a Pic-nickian. 1 only wish to 
Prove that, if the Pic-nickians choose to have a Pic-nic 
supper, they have an undoubted right to do so. 3853 Reape 
Chr. Johnstone 166 The other discontented Pic-nician was 
Christie Johnstone. " 

Picnicky (pikniki), . collog. [f. as prec. + 
*¥.] Belonging to or characteristic of a picnic. 

1870 Standard 26 Nov., Occupied in a pleasant pic-nicky 
Way in getting ready their brenkfast before the start. 1885 
Forint.in Waggonette 2To do everything in such an entirely 
Tustic and picnicky fashion, 

Picnid, Picnometer, bad spellings of Pycw-. 

WPico(prko). Obs, [Sp. pico: see Peak 0.2 II.) 
A peak, the poiated top of a mountain ; a conical 
Mountain, (Originally applied to the Peak of 
Teneriffe; see Peak 54.2 5, P1ol, PIKE $6.3) 

1665 Sir T. Haraerr Trav, (1677) 4 This high Pico rises 
from the middle part of the Isle [Leneriffel, @1691 Bove 
Hist. Abr (1692) 171 An exact relation of the Pico Teneriff. 
?bid., These calcined rocks lie for three or four miles almost 
round the bottom of the Pico. Hef Benttey Boyle Lect. 
vill, 290 As high as the Pico of Teneriff. 3742 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 3) 111, 206 Yet there is one of them 
(Cheviot Hills] a great deal higher than the rest, which, at 
a Distance, looks like the Pico-Teneriffe, in the Canaries. 

Picoid one @. Ornith. [f. L. preus 
Woodpecker + -o1p.} Resembling the Picida or 
Woe peckers in form, 

FPicoideous (peikoidias), @. Ornith. [f. mod. 

ficoide-us Picorp + -ous.} Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of the Prcoidex, a suborder of 
birds including Woodpeckers, Honey-guides, Bar- 


| 
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bets, Toucans, Jacamars, and Puff-birds. 

Picoi‘dean, a member of the /icoiden. 

Picoise, obs. f. Pickax. Piool: sce Prcun. 

Picoline (pikdlain). Chem. [mod, f. L. pix, 
pic-em pitch + of-eum oil + -Ine5; so in mod.F. 
A colourless liquid compound (C,H,N) obtain 
from bonc-oil, coal-naphtha, tar, peat, etc., having 
an intensely powerful smell. 

1853 Pharmac, Frul. XIU. 134 The sulphates of..pico- 
line, petinine are..insoluble. 1857 Mutter Elem, Cherm. 
II]. 260. 1865 Mansrizto Sa/ts 263 The double series of 
isomeric compounds, of which Anifine and Picoline are 
respectively members: both of these bodies have the com- 
position Cyslf7N. ‘ A 

Pico-passerine (psike,pz'sérain), a. Ornith. 
[f L, pic-us woodpecker + passer sparrow + -INE1.] 

for belonging to the Prei- or Pico-passercs, an 
order proposed by Seebohm to include Picine and 
Passerine birds. 

1890 /6/s Jan. 33 Each of these six characters appears in 
every Pico-Passerine bird..but the comhination of the six 
+ never. .outside the limits of the Pico-Passeres, 

7 ra Obs. Also -ie,-ee. [ad. F. picorde 
(16th e. in Littré) marauding, ad. Sp. fecorea: see 
PickEer.] Plundering or pillage by armed force; 
foraging, marauding ; looting. 

[ts90 Str J. Smyvtn Desc, Weapons Ded. 9b, In stead of 
pay haue suffered them to goe adla picorec, that was, to 
robbe and spoyle the Boores their friends.] 1591 Garrarid's 
Art Warre 13 \f otherwise they be not prouided by forrage 


So 


| or Picorée. 1594 R. Asntey tr. Loys fe Noy 45 He chastised 


lemand of Providence. | 


a oo = = 


such as failed, or were giuen to picory. 1596 Raceicu 
Discov. Guiana Ep. Ded. 4 It became not the former 
fortune in which I once liued, to Fs iourneys of picorie. 
[1903 Black. Mag. July 29/1 Smith alone having saved by 
care in picory some moneys.] 

ll Picot (prke). [F. picot, dim. of pic peak, 
poiat, prick.) A small loop of twisted thread, 
larger than the pearl or purl, one of a series 
forming an ornamental edging to lace, ribbon, or 
braid; also, in embroidery, a raised knot similarly 
formed to represent a leaf, petal, ear of com, elc. 

188a Cautreito & Sawarn Dict. Needlework 391/1 Picots., 
are little Loops or Bobs that ornament Needle-made Laces 
of all kinds, and that are often introduced into Embroidery. 
1891 MWVeldon's Pract. Needlework V1. No. 69. 14/1 The 
term ‘worms '..is..not nearly so euphonious as the time- 
worn appellations of ‘twisted stitch’ or ‘bullion’, ‘roll 
ae ‘, all different names for the same stitch. 1893 lbid. 

tJ. No. 90. 11/1 The raised picots of which this leaf is 
com beers are worked something after the manner of French 
nots. 
b. adérib., as picot-edge, ribbon, stitch. 

1886 St. Siephen's Rev. 13 Mar. 14/1 A bow of yellow picot 
ribbon. 1887 Daily News 11 Jan. 3/1 Some ingenious 
manufacturer conceived the EADY idea of embellishing the 
edges of the ribbon with a small loop of silk. The idea 
was developed, and ribbons with a picoé edge became the 
order of the day. 1891 Weddon's Pract. Needlework 
VI. No. 69. 3/1 The daisy loops—which also are known as 
leaf-stitch and picot stitch, 

| Picotah, picottah (pikg'ta). Also pa-, 
picota, pacoottah, ([Hindi, etc, a. Pg. picota a 
pump-brake (in a ship).] The name applied in 
parts of India to a device for raising water, con- 
sisting of a beam, resting on an upright support, 
which is weighted at one end and has a bucket 
snspended from the other; the operator stands 
upon it and uses his own weight to dip and raise 
the bucket; the same as the SHapoorF of the Nile. 

1807 F. Bucnanan Journ, Mysore 1. 15 In one place 
1 saw people employed in watering a rice field with the 
Vatam, or Paceta, as it is called by the English. 1885 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1v. 98/2 Termed a 
paccottah or picota in Bengal. 

| Picoté (pzkote), 2. [F. 
to peck, etc.: see Prconée,| 
speckled. b. Furnished wit 

¢1828 Berry Encyel. Herald. 1. 
term, which signifies speckled. 

Picotee (pikétz'), sd. (a.) Also 8 picketee, 
-ttee, -tty, 9 piquoté, piccotee, [a. F. picotd, 
-¢, pa. pple. of prcoter to prick often, mark with 
pricks or points, f. gicot: see Prcot.] A florists’ 
variety of the carnation (Dianthus Caryophylius), 
the flowers of which have a light ground, the 
petals being marked or edged with a darker colour. 

The early variety had a white ground marked with 
specks of colour. 

317a7 Braorey Fam. Dict.s.v. Carnation, Each of those 
Tribes are very numerous, but chiefly the Picketees, of 
which, he says, he had seen above an hundred different 
Sorts in one Garden. 1808 Sir J. E. Smet in AZe, (1832) 
1. 565 Your Piquoté (I never knew before how to spell that 
word, neither do I know its ctymrole y now) pink is a curious 
ee 1843 Sait's Mag. X. 617 By what Pee oor 

erries may be made gigantic, and piccotees enriched with 

iedness, 1887 G. Nicholson's Dict. Gardening V1. 123 

icotees are only distinguished from Carnations by the 
markings of their flowers, ‘The petals of. the Picotee have 
a ground colour, and are edged with a second colour. 

adj. Applied to colours resembling those 
of the flowers or leaves of the picotec. 

1899 Daily News 7 Oct. 8/6 Fine late tulips. Picotee, 
white, with picotee red edge. ¢1goo Needlecraft Ser. t. 
No. 34.9/2 The shading and grass upon the bank,.. work in 
dark picotee greens. 


pa. pple. of picoter 
a. Her. Spotted, 
icots: see Picor. 

loss,, Picoté, a French 


PICRO-, 


Picotite (pikotait), Afi. [a. mod.I’., named 
1812 after Picot, Baron de la Peyrouse (1744- 
1818), who described it: see -ITE1.] A black 
variety of spinel containing chromium, occurring 
in minute grains and crystals tn lherzolite. 

1814 T. Attan Afin, Nomencl/, 37. 1834 C. U. Sneraro 
Alin. 1. 246 Picotite. “3879 Rutizy Sindy Rocks xiii 264 
The picotite appears, under the microscope, in very irregular 
brown, or .. deep olive-green, patches or grains. 189a 
Dana Afin. (ed. 6) 221 Picotite or chrom-spine 

Picoys, obs. f. Pickax. Piequancy, Pic- 
quant, efc.: see P1q-. Picque, obs. f. Pick v.1 
Pioqué: sce Pique. 

Picqueer, picquerer, Picqueroon, Pio- 
quet: see Pickers, Picaroon, Picket, PIQUET. 

Picqueter (pi:kéta:). ly ¥. piqued (de fleurs) 
bunch (of artifical flowers, for hats) +-ER1.] One 
who arranges artificial flowers in bunches. 

1898 Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 10/6 Artificial flower mounters, 
picqueters, jet hands, wanted. 1gar /éid. 9 Apr. 10/4 
Arttficial Flower Picqueters.—Improvers wanted. 

Picquier, obs. form of PickEER, PiquiER, 

Picquols, obs. form of Pickax. 

| Picra (pikra). Pharmacy. (Short for Tirsa 
picra (Gr. mexpa bitter).] A bitter cathartic 
powder or paste: = Hizra Picra. 

1860 Busnnete in Life xxi (1880) 439, 1 used to have a 
certain pride in taking picra without crying. 

Picrate (pitkrét). Chen. tt as Picric + 
-aTE1,.) <A salt of picric acid: used as an ex- 
plosive. 

1866 Warts Dict. Chem. VV. 403 The metallic picrates are 
mostly crystallisable, bitter, and of yellow colour. They 
expiade when strongly heated. 1870 Da¢ly News 27 July 
6 The entrances east and wesl are closed by forpilles 
charged with picrate of potass. Bee 

Hence Picra'ted #//. a., containing or partly 
composed ofa picrnte : applied to certain fireworks. 

Picric (pitkrik),<. Chem. [mod.f. Gr. map-ds 
bitter+-1¢c.] In /¥eric acid, also called frinitro- 
carbolic or carbazotic acid, artificial indigo-bitter, 


: a yellow intensely bitter substance (C,]1,N,O, = 


| olivine. 


C,H3,(NO*)*O), crystallizing in yellow shining 
prisms or lamina, first observed by Hausmana in 
1788, used in dyeing and more recently in the 
manufacture of explaniyer. 

1854 Chemical Gaz. X. 137 Thus picric acid is phenylous 
acid. .in which a substitution of 3 equivs. NOj for 3 equivs, H 
has taken place...Picric acid is consequently trinttrophe- 
nylous acid. 1860 O'Netu Chem. Calico Print, 256 Mecrie 
Actd.—This is only lately introduced as a dyeing material 
for silks and woollens: it has no affinity for cotton. 1890 
Nature 4 Sept. 444 The relative value of violent explosive 
agents, like picric acid or wet gun-cotton. 

ierite (pikrait). Afi. Also-yte. [mod. f. 
Gr. maxp-és bitter + -Irz!.] A dark grey-green 
rock consisting mainly of chrysolite (see quots.). 

2814 T. Attan Min. Nonrencé, 9 Crystallized muricalcite, 
bitterspath, picrite. 2879 Ruttey Study Rocks xiii. 265 
Picrite is a blackish-green crystalline cok with a compact, 
black matrix, containing porphyritic crystals and grains of 
3896 Cuester Dict, Names Alin., Pécrite, an obs. 
syn. of dolomite, bitter-spar. 

Picro- (pikre), before a vowel sometimes 
picr-, combining form of Gr. mu«pds bitter, used 
to form scientific terms, (a) in the sense ‘having 
a bitter taste or smell’, esp. in the names of magne- 
sium minerals, because magnesium salts have often 
a bitter taste; (4) in names of derivatives of Preiuc 
acid, as prcramic acid, picramine, picrammonium, 
picro-acelate of lead, picro-carbonale of ammonia. 

Among these ure Picroca‘rmine, 4 red staining 
finid used in histologic microscopy; picro-carbonate 
of ammonia. Pioroery‘thrin Chem. [ERYTHRIN 
(see quot. 1866). Plorogly-cion Chevz, (Gr. yAunus 
sweet], a crystalline substance obtained from the 
bittersweet; = Duncamasin, Picrolite A/ti. 
[Gr. Aféos stone] (see qnots.). Pircromel [Gr. 
péd honey], a bitter-sweet substance obtained 
from bile. Picro‘merite Afin. (Gr. pepis, peptd- 
a part], sulphate of magnesium and potassinm 
found in white crystals and crystalline crusts. 
Picroni‘trate Chei.=PICRATE. Pioropha'rma- 
colite A/in. (named by Stromeyer, 1819), a min- 
eral resembling pharmacolite, but pete mag- 
nesinm, Pi-erophyll Aff. [Gr. pvAAov a leaf], a 
massive, fibrous, or foliated greenish-grey variety 
of pyroxene. Picrophy‘llite = prec. (Webster 
1864). Picro-smine Afin. (Ger. ficrosmin, named 
by Haidinger, 1824, f. Gr. é¢47 odour), a greenish- 
white, dark-green, or greyish fibrous hydrous 
silicate of magnesium, which emits a bitter and 
argillaceous odour when moistened, Pi-erotin 
Chem, [f. picrotoxin), a bitter crystalline sub- 
stance existing with picrotoxin in the Cocen/us 
indicus, Picrotoxic a. Chem.[f. next: see -Ic], 
of, pertaining to, contained in, of derived from 
picrotoxin, Pieroto-xin Chem, [cf. Toxtix}, for- 
merly plerotoxia, the bitter poisonous principle 
(Cis1i,,0,) of the seeds of the Coceulus indicus. 


PICRYL. 


1866 Watts Diet. Chem, IV. 406 *Picramic [or] Dini- 
trophenamic..Acid.. Produced by the action of sulphide of 
ammonium or of ferrous salts on picric acid. /éid. 640 
*Picramine, or hydrate of ‘picrammonium, cannot he isolated 
on account of its ready oxidability. ibid, 404 A *picro- 
acetate of lerd..is deposited..when a boiling mixture of 
potassic picrate and an excess of lead-acetate is left to cool. 
1880 QO. Drnl. Microse. Se. XX. 230 By using a Fy 
followed by “picrocarmine, it is easy to preserve the ecto- 
derm ea ishing of cilia. 3899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 
V1. 55x The picrocarmine reaction shows that decalcifica- 
tion is taking place. 1857 Mitrer £lem, Chen WI. 541 
*Picro-erythrin .. is a colourless substance... It has a very 
bitter taste. 1866 Warrs Dict. Chem. 1V, 641 Picrocrythrin 
(Ci2HigO2), a body produced, together with orsellinic ether, 
hy the action of Aa, water on erythrin. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.,*Picroglycion, Picroglycium,..Name by Pfaff 
for a particular substance first obtained hy him from the 
Solanun: dulcamara, 1866 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 642 
Picroglyeion. Dulcamarin, 1816 R. JAMESON Min, (ed. 2) 
1. 536 *Picrolite. 1866 Watts Dict. Chene. LV. 642 Picrolite, 
a fibrous dark-green variety of serpentine, somewhat re- 
sembling asbestos; found in Silesia [etc]. 1896 CnestER 
Dict. Names Min. Picrolite,..a fibrous or columnar var. 
of serpentine. 1815 Henry £vewt, Chem. (ed. 7) 11. 332 
*Picromel. zB39:]: » CHILDREN Chew, Anal, aay Ph rorcel 
is nbtained from bile. 1880 J. W. Lece Bile 2 Thenard.. 
obtained a body which he named picromel from its taste. 
1866 Warts Dict. Chem, 1V. 64a * Picromerite, potassio-mag- 
nesic sulphate. .crystallised from solutions of saline crusts, 
1868 Dana Afin, 642. 1875 von Zientssen's Cycl. Med. 11. 
642 Picric acid in the form of *picronitrate of potassa and 
soda. 1823 W. Pumites Jfés. (ed. 3) 178 The analysis. .of 
*picropharmacolite has been published, 1866 Watts Dict. 

hem, IV. 387 Picropharmacolite from Riechelsdorf .. is 
probably pharmacolite having the lime partly replaced by 
magnesia, bid. 643 *Picrophyll,..from Sala in Sweden... 
Tt is perhaps an altered augite. 1868 Dana Zin. (ed. 5) 
40% Pyrallolite.. Picrophyll...These are names of pyroxene 
in different stages of alteration, between true pyroxene 
and either serpentine or steatite. 1825 Hatoincer tr. AZoh's 
Ain. 11. 137 *Picrosmine, 1852 C. U. Sueraro AZin, (ed. 3) 
148 Picrosmine,.Joccurs] at the Greinerin Tyrol. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Picroto.cin..can be split up into the two bodies 
Picrotoxinin and *Pierotin. 1826 Henry Elen, Chew. 11. 
305 *Picroto.xia,. name given to the acrid narcotic principle 
residing in the cocentus indicus. 1866 Watts Dict. Chen. 
1V. 643 *Picroloxic acid, the name given by Pelletier and 
Conerbe to picrotoxin, because it unites with metallic 
oxides, 18r5 Heney Eden. Chem. (ed. 7) IL. 254 *Picro- 
toxine. 1840 Penny Cyel, XVILL. 147/1 Picrotoxin..is 
intensely hitter, 1878 tr. vou Zientssen's Cycl. Med. XVM. 
813 The first and most important step in the treatment of 
picrotoxin-poisoning, 

Picryl (pikril). Chen. _[f. Gr. mxp-ds bitter, 
or immed. f, Pick-1c + -yL.] (See quot.) 

1866 Watts Dict. Cheut. 1V. 644 Preryl or C: ripin, a subs 
stance formed, together with others, by submitting to dry 
distillation the crude product of the action of sulphydrate 
of ammonium on bitter-almond ig nce y is also used as 
synonymous with trinitrophenyl, CeH(NOz)s, the radicle 
of picric acid. 

Pict (pikt), sd. Forms: a. 1 f/, Peohtas, 
Pehtas, Pih-, Pyhtas, 4 Peghttes, 5 sing. 
Peght(e, p/. (Sc.) Peyohtis Pightis, 6 sing, 
Peight, 6- Pecht, (8 Peht, 9 Peght, Piht). 8. 
4-6 p/. Pictes, -is, 5 Pyotes, 7- stug. Pict. [In 
late L. Picti, identical in form with pict painted 
or tattooed people, which may be the meaning; but 
the L. may be merely an assimilated form of a 
haltve name: cf. Prciavi, Pictones in Gaal. The 
OE. /eokias represents an earlicr Pthtas, which 
would answer toa foreign Pict- (cf. Wiht for L. 
Vectis); its direct descendant is the Scottish 
Pecht; Pret is from L.] 

1. One of an ancient people of dispnted origin 
and ethnological affinities, who formerly inhabited 
parts of north Britain, According to the chroni- 
clers the Pictish kingdom was united with the 
Scottish under Kenneth MacAlpine in 843, and 
the name of the Picts as a distinct people gradn- 
ally disappeared. 

In Scottish folk-lore, the Pechts are often represented as 
a dark pygmy race, or an underground ‘ople ; and some- 
times identified with elves, brownies, or fairies. 

Picts' houses, the name given to underground structures 
attributed to the Picts, found on the east coast of Scotland 
and in Orkney. Picts’ wadd: see quot. 1753 in B. 

.% 2900 tr, Bada's Hist. 1, i. (1890) 28 Da ferdon Peohtas 
in Breotone, & ay cardigan pa norddzlas 


ealondes..,Mid by Peohtas wif nfdon. /éid., Pridde c 
Scotta Breotone onfen on Pehta dazle, soe Ze Chk, 
an. 449 (Parker MS.) Se cing het hi feohtan agien Pihtas, 
& hi swa dydan. ¢arza /bid. (Laud MS.), Heo ba fuhton 
wid Pyhtas, ?a1g00 Morte Arth. 4126 Peghttes and 
paynymes .. disspoylles our Eoyelitiae: ¢1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. Ww. xix, 1757 A company Out of be kynrik of Sithi 
Coyme of Peychtis [JVeuyss ALS. Pightis] in Iclande. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 272/2 A Peghte (4. A Peght or Pigmei), 
eee . 1566 T. Starteron Ret. Untr. Pewel il, 12 

The forrain inuasions of the Scottes and Peightes or Red- 
shankes. 1596 Datrypte tr, Leslie's Hitt. Scot. 1. 198 
The Pechtes..called a counsel. 1789 PinkERTON Enquiry 
Toa. x. 3% The common denomination among the people of 
Scotland, from the Pehts Wall in BYorthumpenere to the 
Pehts houses in Ross-shire, and up to the Orkneys, is Pehts. 
1822 Scotr Pirate ii. note, The ancient Picts, or, as [the 
inhabitants of the Orkneys] call them with the usual strong 
Quttural, Peghts, 1834 Penny Cycl. 11, 415/2 He [Arthur] 
received intelligence of the revolt of Modred, who had allied 
himself with the Saxons, Scots, and Pihts. 1881 SZeckz, 
Afag. Sept. 398 A stranger..whom the most knowing man 
«pronounced to be a‘ Pecht’, for he was small and black 
and had all the characteristics of the traditional ‘ Pecht'. 


| 
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B. 1387 Trevisa Higden V1. 147 Pei beeb i-cleped Pictes 
hy cause of peyntynge. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 48 Pictis, 
and Scottys, and Hyrysshe also. 1753 J. Warauaton (¢it/e) 
Vallum Romanum} or, i 
Roman Wall, Commonly called the Picts Wall, in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, Built by Hadrian and Severus.. 
Seventy Miles in Length, to keep out the. . Picts and Scots. 
1813 J. Grant Orig. Gaed (1814) 292 The Picts of Albinn.. 
inhabited the whole range of low country from the Frith of 
Forth, northward. 182z Scotr Pirate xxvii, One of those 
dens which are called Burghs and Piets-houses in Zetland. 
1851 D. Witson Pred. cin. (1863) 1. iv. 116 These struc 
tures, for which—we retain the popular name of Picts 
honses..are erected on the natural surface of the soil and 
have been buried by an artificial mound heaped over them. 

attrié. @1856 in G. Henderson Pop, Rhymes 8 Grisly 
Dradan sat alane By the cairn and Pech stane. 1897 
H, Tennyson Afem. Ld. Tennyson 11, xiv. 280 We bad a 
drive of ten miles to Maeshowe, a Pict burial-mound, 

+2. humorous, One who paints the face. Ods. 

17ix Stee.e Spect. No. 41 P 4, I have..distinguished those 
of our Women who wear their own, from those in borrowed 
Complexions, hy the Picts and the British. 1892 Daily 
News 8 Dec. 5/1 Men must be tolerant of ‘Picts’, as the 
old ‘Spectator’ calls them, or Picts would not be so 
prevalent, : 

Pict, v rare. ([f. L. pict-, ppl. stem of 
ping-ére to paint.) trans. To paint; to depict, 
represent. Hence Pi-cted AA/.a., painted, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431h/1 They ne shold fro thens 
forthon pourtrayne nor pycte the forme or fygure of the 
Crosse. 1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Eel. §& Georg. 79 Races .. 
From picted Gelon to Arabian. 1866 — tr. Ovid's Fasti vi. 
428 In picted vestments and in open hall. 

Pict, obs. f, Pick sd.1.7; obs. var. Pick v.2 

Pictareen, erroneous form of PIstAREEN. 

Pictarne. Sc. ?Ods. Also 9 pickietar. 
uncertain origin: but cf. Pickmaw and Tery.] = 
next. 

1710 Siraato J/tst. Fife u. iit. 46 Wirundo Marina, Sterna 
Turnes?: Our People call it the Prefarne. 1971 PENNANT 
Tour Scotl. in 1769. 65 Great Terns, called here Pictarnes. 
1851 T. Epwagns in Zoologtst 1X. 3080, 1 observed several 
parties of pickietars busily employed in fishing in the Firth. 

Pictarnie (pikti:ni), Se. Also g pic-, pioke- 
tarney, pickaternie, (piccatarrie). [dim. of 
prec.: see -1E.} The common tem, Sterna fluvia- 
tilts, Also locally, the Arctic tern, S. macrura. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith, Dict. (1833) 508 Common Tern 
.- Provincial, Pirr.. Tarney or Pictarney. 1816 Scott A ntig, 
xxxix, ‘It’s but a sea-maw.' ‘It's a pictarnie, sir’, said Edie. 
1835 D. Smita Emigrants Farew. 17 Wild ducks and 
pictarnics may play on the stream. ‘1899 Shed/. News 
14 Jan. (Ee. D, Be The graceful and elegant tern, the 
‘piccatarrie ’ of our beaches and lochs, 

ictel, obs. fori of PiGuTLE. 

Picthatch, variant of Prckep-Hatcu. 

Pictish (picktif), a. [f. Prcr sd.+-18H.] Of or 
pertaining to the Picts. 

1762 Br. Forees Frxl. (1886) 140 Abernethie, where is a 
Church and Steeple, reckoned to be Pictish work. 1 
Q. Vicrorta More Leaves 274 The old fortress. .is suppos 
to have belonged to the Pictish Kings. 


Pictland (piktjend). [f. Picr+ Lanp.] The 
land of the Picts: a name for Scotland north of 
the Forth. 

(170r J. Brann (tit/e) A Brief Description of Orkney, 
Zetland, Pightland-Frith, and Caithness.] 1846 M¢Cuttocit 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 225 The inhabitants of this 
district, the Caledonians of ‘Tacitus, were afterwards known 
by the naine of Picts; and from them the country was for 
some centuries called Pictland. /éid. 425 In the third 
century, the terms Picts and Pictland began to be sub- 
stituted for Caledonians and Caledonia. 1860 Suairr S%. 
(1887) 36 To convert Pictland and plant the Church there. 

Pictograph (pirktégraf).  [mod. f. L. pict-us 
painted + -cRapH.] A pictorial symbol or sign; 
a writing or record consisting of pictorial symbols 
(the most primitive form of records). 

1851 Scnootcrart /ud. Tribes 1. 416 Plate 60 Pictograph A. 
Chippewa Petition to the President of the United States, 
1871 Tvior Privt. Cudt. 1. 277 We know enough of the 
Indian pictographs, to guess how a fancy..came into the 
poor excited creature's mind. 1894 A. J. Evans in Academy 
a5 Aug. 136/2 Some of them.. belonged to that interesting 
class of pictographs which is rooted in primitive gesture 
language, 1900 Savce Babylonians & Assyrians x. 209 In 
Egypt the hieratic or running-hand of the scribe developed 
out of the primitive pictographs. 

Hence Pictogra‘phic a., of, belonging to, or of 
the nalure of, picture-writing; Picto-graphy, 
picture-writing; the recording of ideas or events 
by pictorial symbols. 


1851 Schootceart Jud, Tribes J. pone Pictography. | 
ol 


iéid., The Pictographic Method communicating Ideas 
by Symbolic and Representative Devices of the North 
American Indians, 1862 Max Muzrer CAifs (1880) I. xiv. 
16 Gennine specimens of American ictography. 1896 A. J. 
vans in Academy 18 July 53/3 A beautiful ‘ pictographic' 
seal of red cornelian. 


Pictoresque, obs. form of Prcruresqve. 

Pictorial (pikt6-rial), a. (sd.) [f. late L. pic- 
tori-us (& pictor a painter) + -aL. (Used by Sir 
T. Browne (in sense 1), but not in general use 
before 1800.)] 

1. Of, belonging to, or produced by the painter ; 


| of or pertaining to painting or drawing. Now 
| rare, 


ag Sir T. Browse Pend. Ep. it. xxiv. 170 Sea-horses.. 
are but Crotesco deliniations which fill up empty spaces in 


[or | 


the History and Antiquities of the | 


| 


| 
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| 
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| 


' 530 Not by the minnte pencilling o 
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PICTURABLE. 


Maps, and meere pictoriall inventions, not any Physicall 
shapes. 1755 Jouxson, Pictorial, produced by a painter. 
[Quotes Browne, and remarks] ‘A word not adopted hi 
other writers, but elegant and useful.’ 1810 in Spirit Pub. 
Frnls. XV. 205 Royal Academy Dinner. A pictorial vision. 
1813 ‘T. Busay Lueretivs IL. 1yv. Comm. p. xii, Attention to 
the laws of perspective, which is, in fact, but a pictorial optic, 
will instruct the reader, 1833 J. Maatingau Jfésc. (1854) 3a 
Conception ,.is emphatically the pictorial faculty needed fy 
the illustrating artist. 1855 THacktaay Newecomes xii,‘ Far 
be it from me to ay that the pictorial calling is not 
honourable’, says Uncle Charles. ; 

2. Consisting of, expressed in, or of the nature 
of, a picture or pictures. 

1807 Anna Sewaro Leéé. (1811) VI. 329 Not the wealthy 
..who exhihit in their bondoirs and drawing rooms, new 

ublications in the luxury of pictorial ornaments. 1861 

TANLEY Last. Ch. ix. (1869) 305 Pictorial communications 
are probably the chief sources of religious instruction 
imparted to the.. Russian peasantry, 1876 Bircu £gy2 8 
The hieroglyphs or pictorial forms were used..above one 
thousand years after they ceased to represent the vernacular 
or spoken liieubwe of ep P 

8. Containing or illustrated by a picture or 
pictures ; illustrated. 

1826 Disraru Viv. Grey 1. i, Taught at home on the new 
system, hy a pictorial alphabet. 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 49 
Its features being such as are common on _ the pictorial 
Dutch tiles, 1864 Knicnr Passages Work, ae Il. xii, 25 
At the beginning of 1836, the first number of ‘ he Pictorial 
Bible’ was issued. In hitting upon the word ‘ Pictorial’ 
I felt that I was rather daring in the employment of a term 
which the Dictionaries pronounced as ‘not inuse'. | 

4. jig. Like a picture; representing as if by 
a picture; picturesque, graphic. 

1829 Lanvor Jag. Conv., Marvel & Bp. Parker Wks. 
1853 I]. 116/2 He has given us such a description of Eve's 
beauty as appears to me somewhat too pictorial, too luxn- 
riant. 1841 D'Isravet Amen, Lét. (1867) 477 Of all poets 
Spenser_excelled in the pictorial faculty, 1882 FAnarax 

tavly Chr. 1. 262 If Gul se spoken of as having hands, 
arms, feet, and so on, those, he says, must he simply looked 
upon as pictorial phrases. ¥ , 

B. as sé. A journal of which pictures are the 


main feature. 

1880 (title of periodical) The Lady's Pictorial, 1 
West. Gaz. 17 Aug. 10/1 In the case of magarine articles, 
pamphlets, &c.,,.and of periodicals and ‘ pictorials ’. i, 

Hence Picto‘rialism, the practice of a pictorial 
style (/it. and jig.), the use of piclorial representa- 
lion; Picto‘rialist, one who practises a pictorial 
style; Picto‘rialize v., to represent in, or as in, 
a picture; to illustrate with pictures; hence Pic- 
to:rializa ‘tion; Picto-rialness, pictorial quality, 
graphic character. 

1869 Pennsyly. School Frul. Feb. 218 Sensationalism and 
*pictorialism, and the imaginings of sensuousness and senti- 
mentality, 1885 Afanch. Exant 4 Feb. 3/5 Unfaithful to 
the traditions of pictorialism. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 

fg the “pictorialists, 190% 
4din. Rev. Jan.36 The impulse towards the *pictorialisation 
ofnature. 1870 Datly News 20 Dec., We have been eulogised 
and *pictorialised to an extent almost incredible. 1888 Cave 

Inspiration O. Test. vi. 309 There is no pictorializing, there 

is no idoliting of deity. “1 Eveasneim Jew. Lie Days 

Christ vii. 103 The multiplicity and *pictorialness of the 

expressions. 1881 Scrzbner's Mag. XX11, 148 This group 
adds immensely to the pictorialness of the picture. 

Pictorially (piktderiili), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2,] Ina pictorial manner. 

1. By means of a picture or pictures, 

1843 tr. Custine's Empire of Czar 11.257 Russia is less 
known than India: it has been less often described and 
pictorially illustrated. 1870 Luarock Orig, Civiliz. ii. (1875) 

44 It is indeed but a step to record pictorially some par- 

ticular hunt. ; P 

2. In the manner of a picture; as a picture, or 
as the subject of a picture. 

1860 Hawtnorne Afard. Faun (1879) 1. v. so That partial 
light which..is the ae requisite towards seeing objects 
Pictorially. 1883 T. Harpy in — Alag. July 259 Like 
the men, the women are, pictorially, less interesting than 
they used to be. 4 

Pictorric, a. rare. [f L. pictor painter + -Ic: 
cf. Onatoric.] Of painling or drawing; pictorial. 

1goz_ B. Kiop Western Civiliz. vi 187 The standard of 
taste in the plastic and pictoric arts. 

Pictorical, 2. vare. [f. as prec. + -1caL.] 
Concerned with painters or painting; pictorial. 
Hence Picto'rically adv., in the manner of a 
painter, from the point of view of painting. 

1596 Harincton Afetaw, Ajax (1814) 20 Since this travel 
we have been both poetical and 1 musical and Fister 
1656 [see Pictunat]. 1761 Staane 7y. Shandy XL. v, He 
must have redden'd, pictorically and scientintically speaking, 
six whole tints and a half..above his natural colour. 1883 
Scuarr Hist. Ch. 11, xt, Ixxxi. 637 He is fond of the his- 
torical present ..of pictorical participles and of affectionate 
diminutives, 

Pictour(e, obs. form of Picrure. ; 

_ Bictura (piktiiier%). Zool, [L. pictiira paint- 
-ing.) The arrangement and effect of coloration 
of an animal, 

1890 Cent. Dict, s.v., Pictura differs from coloration in 


nating the disposition and effect of coloring, not the color 
itself, 


Picturable (pi-ktiirib'l), «. [f. PicrorE v- 
+-ABLE.] Suitable for representation in a picture, 
capable of being painted or pictured. 


3796 W. Marsuatt 1, England 11. 72 A fine..view of 
the Estuary and its banks: broad, but grand, and picturable. 


PIOTURABLENESS. 


wos Monthiy Re, XXXV. 275 The rich..(might build) 
small picturable habitations for their labourers, 1890 CLank 
Russert. Ocean Trag. 1. iv. 79 He..stalked,..in the most 
melancholic manner picturable, to his cabin. 

Hence Pi‘cturablenesa. 

1883 Momenia Personality ii. (1886) 60 Picluradleness is 
not necessary to the existence of a concept. 

Pi-ctural, a. (sé.) rare. [f. L. pictira Prcruns 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to pictures; pictorial. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pictorical, Pictorian, Picturat, 
of or belonging to a Picture; garnished, painted, gaily or 
trimly set forth. Dr. Br. ¢ 
Lit, (1830) 177 Writing, he deduces, from pictural repre- 
sentations ough hieroglyphics .. to arbitrary marks .. 
like the Chinese characters nnd Arabic numerals, 1828 

, Kev. XXXVII. 304 Horace Walpole..has traced the 
ios of gardening, in a pictural sense, from the mere art 
of horticulture to the creation of scenery. 


+B. sé. A picture, a pictorial representation. 


Obs. rare. 

tggo Sransen F. Q. 11. ix. 
faire with memorable gestes 
picturals Of Magistrates. 


Picture (pirktitu, -tfoz), sd. Forms: 5-6 piot-, 
pyotour(e, pycture, 5- picture, (6 pyghtur, 
6-7 piotor, -ur), [ad. L. pretira ne, f. 
pict-, ppl. stem of pingtreto paint. Cf. It. pittura,] 

+1. The action of process of painting or drawing; 
the fact or condition of being painted or pictorially 
represented ; the art of painting; pictorial repre- 


sentation. Obs. 

exgz0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1767 The furst behynde 
the yn pycture ys prouydyd, ¢rgo0 Aelusine 35a There 
were the armes of Lusynen wel shewed and knowen in 
pycture, 1606 Peacnam Art of Drawing 2 Certain Festival 
dayes were yearly appointed at Corinth for the exercise of 
Picture. 3636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (1692) 7y Picture took 
her feigning from Poetry. 1693 Davoen 70 SirG. Kneller 
36 By slow degrees the godlike art advanced; As man grew 

lished, picture was enhanced, 1744 Cottins £sst. to Sir 
7. Hanmer 108 O might some verse with ee est skill 
ersuade Expressive Picture to adopt thine oid! 1844 L. 

Unt fmag. & Fancy (2846) 104 That subtler spirit of the 
art [poetry], which picture cannot express, 

2. The concrete result of this process. +a. 
Pictorial representations collectively ; painting, 
eso Lypc, Assembly ¥ Gods 1865 The pycture also 
yeueth clere intellygence Therof. 1430 — Alin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 120 The riche is shitte withe colours and picture, 
To hide his careyne stuffid withe foule ardure. 1573-80 
Maret Alo, P 338 Picture, worke of wood, stone, or mettall 
finelie set in diners colours, as in chesse boords and tables, 

b. An individual painting, drawing, or other 


3 Whose wals Were painted 
ot famous Wisards; and with 


1799 T. Green Diary Lover of 


representation on a surface, of an object or objects; _ 
esp. such a representation as a work of art. (Now | 


the prevailing sense.) 

51484 Caxton Fables of Alsop w. xv, A pyctour, where as 
a man had vyctory ouera lyon. 1542 Boorne Dyefary xi. 
(:870) 302 To holde a crosse or a pyctour of the passyon of 
Cryste before the eyes of the sycke person. 1598 E. Gitrin 
Skial. (1878) a3 Pictures are curtaind from the vulgar eyes. 
1653 Watton Angler To Rdr. 2 He that likes not the dis- 
Course, should like the pictures of the Tront and other fish. 
8705 Apoison //aty Pref., Accounts of Pictures, Statues 
and Buildings. 1839 Saz. Mag. 13 
enic picture being formed, requires xing. 2852 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) 1.71 Every noble picture is a manu- 
script book, of which only one copy exists, or ever can exist. 
1854 J. Scorrean in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. 88 This means of 
taking actinic oa. 1893 Mest. Gas. 16 June 3/2 A 
Picture, using the word as language is ordinarily ea is a 
picture of something, and it is rather important to the artist 
that it should be a picture of something he can paint. 

C. spec. The portralt or likeness of a person, 
Now rare. 

150s in Afem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 271 In case that the said 
yonge quyn were here ye shuld have the pictor of hir with 
yow, 1538 Ceomwect in Merriman Life 3 Lett, (1902) HL. 
120 To thentent he might.. visite nnd see his daughter and 
also take her picture. s6or Snaxs. Twve/, NV. ut. iv. 228 
Heere, weare this Jewell for me, tis my picture. 166a 
Pzpvs Diary 3 May, At the goldsmith's, took my picture 
in little. .home with me, 1732 ADDISON Speet. No, 328" Pr 
She..draws all her Relations Pictures in Miniature. 1790 
roa (#itZe) On the receipt of my Mother's Picture out of 

orfalk. 

td. By extension, An artistic (in quot. 1771 
natural) representation in the solid, esp. a statue 
ora monumental effigy ; an image. Oés. 

€ 1500 Cov. Corpus Chr. Plays 40/227 O Lorde | thogh that 
I be nothynge worthe To see the fassion of thi most presseose 
Pyctore, 1509 Hawes Pasi. Pleas, i. (Percy Soc.) 6 This 
Boodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more, of fayre 
marble stoae, s577 Hettowas Guewara's Chron. 49 He.. 
did erect vnto them pictures of Alabaster. 1g90 in Pitcairn 
Crint, Trials \. ii. 192 Thow art accusit for the making 
of twa pictouris of clay. 1608 Hevwoon Rape Lucrece v. 
vi, Thy noble picture shall be carv'd in b And fix'd.. 
In our high itol. s682 R. Buaton Admiradle Curios. 
(1684) 132 But K. Flenry 7. afterward caused a Tomb to be 
Set over the Place, with his Picture in Alabaster. 1978 
Lancuoexr Fadler of Flora ix, 1 sought the living Bee to 
find, And found the Picture of a Bee. 

© A group of persons, generally motionless, 
Picluresquely arranged and posed, re resenting a 
Scene, or mimicking an action; a tableau; Spee, 
in the drama, at the end of an act or play. Also 
ving picture (F. tableau vivant). 

8 Tytor Early Hitt. Man. iv, 59 Imitation of actions, 
Or ‘Pictures in the air’, 1904 Daily Chron. 9 Dec. 8/5 The 
Breat excitement comes when four of the girls are called 
upon to practise the 'picture’. In this language of the 


es 139/2 The photo- | 


881 


dance a ‘pictare’ means the moment when the dance ts 
stopped, and the dancers get into a most uncomfortable 
attitude and pretend to enjoy it, 

f, A visible image of something formed by 
physical means, as by a lens. 

1668 Hooxe in PALL “Trans, Li. 741 A Contrivance to 
make the Picture of any thing ay pee on a Wall, ..or within 
a Picture-frame, &c. in the midst of a Light room, 283 
Brawstea Optics ii. sg The image of any object is a picture 
of it formed cither in the air, or in the bottom of the eye, or 
upon a white ground, such asa sheet of paper. 

&. A person so strongly resembling another as 
to seem a likeness or imitation of him or her; 
Imace sé. 4. Const. g 

1712 Speci. No. s20 et My daughter, who is the picture 
of what her mother was. 5915 De Fos Fam. Justruct. tv. 
(1842) 1. rog9 The sons are the ay picture of their father. 
1758 J. Sneanrarn Lydia (2769) 1. 258 * Lydy’, says his 
lordship, ‘it[a boy]is your picture tothe utmost resemblance’, 
h. jig. collog. A very beautiful or picturesque 
object. 

ATod, The little girl isa picture. Her hat is itself a picture, 

3. transf. A scene; the total visual impression 
produced by something; hence extended to a vivid 
impression received by the other senses, or pro- 
duced by intellectual perception ; a mental image, 
avisualized conception; = Inga 8. 

Clinical picture: the total impression or apprehension of 
a diseased condition, formed by the physician. 

1547 Suarzy Ainueid w. 6 In her brest Imprinted stack 
his wordes, a pictures forme. 2837 Syp. Suitu Bal/fol Wks. 
1859 II. 316/1, 1 have often drawn a picture in my own 
mind of a Balloto-Grotical family voting and promising 
under the new system, 1855 Bain Senses & Zaz. 1, iv. § 22 
(1864) 603 A botanist can readily form to himself the picture 
of a new plant from the botanical description. 1857 Dur. 
FERIN Lett. (Tigh Lat, (ed. 3) 179 The vigorous imagination 
of the north..creating a stately dreamland, where it strove 
to blend, in a grand world picture,..the influences which 
sustained both the physical and moral system of its universe, 
Fy Albutl's Syst. Med. \. 771 In such cases the disease 
of the liver may he dominant in the clinical picture. 

4. fig. A graphic description, written or spoken, 
capable of suggesting a mental image, or of im- 
parting a notion, of the object described; also 
abstr. word-pninting, figurative language. 

1588 Suaxs. Z, ZL. L. v. it 38, 1 aim compar'd to twenty 
thousand fairs, O he hath drawne my picture in his letter. 
2677 Lapy Cuawoatn in 12th Rep. Mist. MSS. Comne. 
App. v. 44, Two of your acquaintances have their picture 
drawne in it (2/udibras)..to the lyfe. 1736 Butter Anal. 
L i. (1874) 31 To afford the poets very apt allusions to the 
flowers of the field in their pictures of the frailty of our 
present life, 180: Stautt Sforts & Past, Introd. § 6 Chaucer 
says [etc.] The picture is perfect, when referred to his own 
time. 2829 Staxx (4/#/e) The Picture of Edinburgh. 1867 
Frovoe Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 1. xi. 139 The details of the 
miracles contain many interesting pictures of old English life. 

5. A symbol, type, figure; the concrete represen- 


tation of an abstraclion; an illustration. 

1656 Jeanes AMixt, Schol. Div. 49 Mans soule is Gods 
temple, and picture. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Butler Wks. 
Il. 190 Of the ancient Puritans,..Our grandfathers knew 
the picture from the life. 1792 Gouv. Morais in Sparks 
Life & Writ, (1832) 1], 182 The best picture I can give of 
the French nation is that of cattle before a thunder storm. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 1. vil. 246, 1 had 
before me daily..a beautiful picture of the life of the Greek 
grand seigneur on his native island. 2 

b. With of and abstract sb.: An object, esp. a 
person, possessing a quality in so high a degree as 
to be a symbol or realization of that quality. 

1580 Lyty Exuphuer (Arb.) 312 Behold ngland, wher 
Camilla was borne, the flower of courtesie, the picture of 
comelynesse. 1749 Fietoinc Tom Yones xvi. ii, Upon 
these words, Jones became in a moment a heres picture of 
horror than Partridge himself. 1 Punch 15 July 17/2 He 
looks the picture of health. 2888 Burcox Lives 12Gd. Men 
1, iii. 332 Those rooms were the very picture of disorder. 

8. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. Concerned In 
the painting, disposal, etc. of pictures, as preture- 
art, -craft, -critic, -knowledge, -merchant, -ring, 
-shop, ete. ; consisting of or expressed in a pleture 
or pictures, as picture-dialect, -langnage, -poent, 
puzzle, -story, -word; adored or illustrated with 
a picture or pictures, pletorial, as pictere-cover, 
<paper, -sheet, -sign, -table, -tile; having a char- 
acter resembling a picture or suitable for one, as 
picture dress, house, sleeve, b. Objective and 
objective. gen., as Fe tas -buying, 
-cleaning, -dealing, -hanging, -making, -painting, 
-taking, -viewing sbs. and adjs.; prcture-cleaner, 
-dealer, ~drawer, -gacer, -keeper, -maker, -reslorer, 
-seller, etc. @. Instrumental, as pictere-broidered, 
-hung, -pasted adjs., -lesson, -thinking. 

1879 N. Micnaut Palengue in Poems Places, Br. Amer, 
ete. 149 Their gorgeous buildings.. Their *picture-art, and 
creeds of gloom and fear. s T.S. Moors Ode to Leda 
etc, p. x, Thy *picture-broidered train might beabook, 1766 
Goupes. Vie. JV, xx, To instruct you in the art of *pictire- 
buying at Paris. 28:2 J. Suytn Pract, of Customs (1821) 
36 Canada Balsam..much used by *Picture-cleaners for 
their Varnishes. 1894 Eurz. L. Banks S aeeca Girl xii. 
(x902) 146 He won't get the colouring from the “picture. 
cover [ofa book] in his mouth. 5762-7: H. WatroLe Vertwe's 
Anecd, Paint. (1786) 11. 207 note, An adept in all the 
arts of *picture-craft, 1856 R. A, Vaucuan Afystics (1860) 
1,8 If the *picture-critics would only write their verdicts 
after dinner, many a poor victim would find his dinner 
prospects brighter. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. \vi, There was 
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a *picture-dealer. s8os M. A. Suen RAymes Art (1806) 83 
And patronage in *picture-dealing dies! /éid, 93 note, iy 
some ingenious picture-dealing anecdote. 1901 Daily Chron, 
re 8/r With this *picture-dialect at your command, 
why trouhle to learn Sicilian? 1888 Pall Mall G. 20 Feb. 
s/a These are‘ *picture dresses’, called so..on account of 
the fact that their salient features are copied from the 
paintings of Lawrence, Reynolds, Gainsborou h, and other 
masters of the Inst century. 1898 E. Gitrin ‘Shiat (1878) 24 
Painted Nigrina with the “picture face. 1880 Carnecte 
Pract. Trap. 1a The nooses..should be made of *picture- 
hangite wire. 1896 Mas. Carryn Quaker Grandmother 
72 What a dear old *picture house! 1684 E. CHaMaERLAYNEe 
Pres, St. Eng, 1. (ed. 15) 181 One * icture-keeper, Mr. 
Henry Norris, 1887 Rusxin Preterita LL, v. 180, I had 
advanced in *picture knowledge since the Roman days. 
3855 Pusey Dactr, eal Presence Note E, 69 They are 
figures (as in what is plainly *picture-lan uage), Rays 
Srars Athan, ui. vi 305 The natural world..is taken up 
und framed intoa pple ie ¢,and thus made to repre- 
sent the things which are invisible. 1882 R. W. Date in 
Gd. Words Apr. 26a It was Li art in *picture- 
lessons. 1589-90 Kee. Borough Leicester (s905) TIT. 263 
Affabell Watson of Markefyld “picture maker. 1633 Foap 
Love's Sacr. ut. ii, Where dwells the picture-maker? 1755 
Jouxson, Limner,a painter; apicture-maker, 1889 A nihony's 
Photogr. Bull. W118 Any one who hasa glimmering of the 
science of *picture-making. 1902 Jiestm. Gas. 23 June 8/2 
The value of bromide paper as a pictnre-making medium. 
1760 D. Wraa Beauties of Painting Pref. 11 An idle 
art more useful to a *picture-merchant, than becoming 
aman of taste. 1899 IWestwt, Gaz. 6 Apr. 3/2 It would be 
interesting to make..a “picture-painting artist out of a 
creative milliner or dress-maker. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVIL 9 Scandalous *picture-papers. 1894 S. Fiske 
Moliday Stories kigea) 183 An artist of the picture-paper 
school. 1887 ‘I, N. Pac Ole Virginia (xla9) 144 The 
*picture-pasted walls of her house. 2893 W. B. Worsroip 
in 19th Cent. Apr. 290 We have at feast learnt to be grateful 
for Rossetti's *picture-poems and poem-pictures. 1898 Daily 
News 10 Dec. 6/3 We believe that this is the right word for 
this kind of *picture-puzzle. 183 Edin. Rev’, 166 The rude 
hands of “picture-restorers, 188g H. Pransox Browning 
a Only the position of the ‘picture-rings determines 
whether the thing shall be hung upside, downside, or end- 
wise, 1666 Pepys Diary 20 June, Thence to Fa thorne, 
the *picture-seller's, 1732 Savacn Author to be Le Wks, 
1775 11. 268, 1 wish my portrait might shine in a mezzo- 
Unto through the glass windows of *picture-shops. meee 
Daily News 19 Aug. 7/7 On the other side of the high- 
way'..is the *picture-sign of the honse. 1894 Wert, Gaz. 
Oct, 5/3 *Picture sleeves, finished with a flounce of silk 
and chiffon. 1895 Kurtin and Fungle Bh. (Tauchn.) 208 
He left the Pistutesstory with Kadlu, who lost it in the 
shingle. 1629 H. Bunton 7yweh's Triumph 10 An artificial 
indented *picture-table. 1879 A.B, Bruce in Expositor X. 
143. We have before ns.. *picture-thinking in which these 
nations are used symbolically. 1896 Daily News 30 July 
2/3 Furnishing and decorating with “picture tiles a ward 
which is now being added to this hospital. 185 Pusry 
Doctr. Real Presence Note F. 63 Passages..in which the 
words ‘Toor’ and ‘Husbandman’ are figurative, meta- 
phorical, *pictnre-words, 

d. Special combs. : nicture-board, a decora- 
tion consisting of a plank shaped and painted to 
resemble some object; employed especially in the 
18th c.; picture-book, a book consisting wholly 
or partly of pictures, esp. for children; picture- 
card, a court-card in a pack of cards (see also 
PicturED 2b); also short for picture postcard ; pio- 
ture-coffin, a name suggested for leaden coffins of 
early 17the, date, somewhat resembling in shape 
the outer case of an Egyptian mummy, and bearing 
a imask of the deceased; picture-documents, 
Anthrop., records wholly or (in later times) partly 
in picture-wriling, such as were used by tbe ancient 
Mexicans, and continued in use for certain pnr- 
poses long after the Spanish conquest; pioture- 
frame, a frame (see FRAME sé, 12), often of an 
omamental character, forming a border round a 
pictnre; also a/tvid.; pioture gallery, a hall or 
building containing a collection of pictures; the 
collection itself; picture hat, a lady's wide- 
brimmed hat, generally black and adomed with 


ostrich-feathers, after a fashion celebrated in the 


| paintings of Reynolds and Gainsborough; pioture- 


lens, a large double-convex lens of long focus, 
mounted in a frame, and used for viewing pictures ; 
pioture-miniature, a miniature the subject of 
which is other than a portrait, e.g. genre; picture- 
moaaio, mosaic consisting of pictures instead of 


| geometrical designs, as Roman mosaic and the 


styles derived from it; picture-moulding, a 
horizontal wooden moulding, parallel to the ceiling 
of a room, for hanging pictures; pioture-nail, 
a strong nail for pictare-hanging, having an orna- 
mental head, which is attached after the nail is in 
position; picture postcard, a postcard having 
on the back a picture (esp. 2 view) printed, photo- 
gtaphed, or otherwise produced; picture-rail, 
-Tod, a rod oceupying the Pde and serving 
the purpose of a picture-moulding; picture-tree : 
see quot, Also PICTURE-DRAWER, -WRITING, 
1854 (/itie) *Picture Book for a Noah's Ark: Description 
Fone Wis (bahay TTL taf A war's action oniatemee 
Fag ee i Dickens O. Trovst xxv, He.- 


offered to cut any gentleman. .for the first “picture Bt 
ashilling atime. 1884 E. Pracock in .V. 4% Q. 6th Ser. 1X. 
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2718/2, | suggested at the time, and still think, that it may 
have been part of a “picture-coffin. 1865 TyLon Early Hist. 
Man, v. It is to this transition-period that we owe 
many ..of the *picture-documents still preserved. 1668 
*Picture-frame [see Pretuar sé 2f]. 21790 Potrer New 
Dict. Cant., Picture frame, the gallows, or pillory. 1804 
Europ. Mag. XLV. 16/2 In a. .picture-frame waistcoat, 1. €. 
«trimmed with broad gold lace, dd Lavy Moacan 
France v. 29 Arranged along their walls in their perri- 
wigs and picture-frames. 1761 Wesiey Jrni. 11 May, One 
side of it is a *picture gallery. 3896 Emerson Eng. /ratts, 
Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 85 At this moment, almost every 
great house has its sumptuous picture-gallery. 3887 Daily 
News 20 July 6/1 A large ‘ “picture *hat in black velvet is 
to be worn with an all-white dress and black gloves. 2900 
West. Gaz. 4 Jone 3 It seems not improbahle that the 
wearing of picture hats with evening frocks..may get its 
chance. 1903 /bid. 16 ey to/z_A private view of 
*picture-miniatures painted by Mr. Charles Sainton. 1899 

aily News 18 July 5/1 Every method has been placed in 
the service of the *picture post-card industry, and much has 
been produced which in its artistic execution may lay claim 
to lasting value. rg00 West. Gaz. 24 Sept. 10/1 The 
exhibition of picture postcards..opened in the Rue Bona- 
parte at Paris contains no fewer than 350,000 examples from 
all parts of the world. 1904 Daily Chron. 15 Apr. 4/7 There 
has been some discussion of late as to who invented the 
picture postcard, and the fad has been traced back to a 
German. .it is said, in 1872. 1885 Lapv Brassey The Trades 
145 One variety fof Euphorhiacezx] which bears green leaves, 
and yellow and white markings, is called the ‘ geographical- 
tree { or sometimes the ‘ *picture-tree’. 

Hence Pi‘ctureful a., full of pictures; Pi'cture- 
less a., without a picture or pictures; Pi'cturely 
a., like a picture; so Pictury a. (depreciative). 

186: Temple Bar Mag. 1\. 255 My recollections seem to 
take very ‘pictureful forms. 1821 Lame Eva Sev. 1. Ofrs, 
Battle on Whist, With their naked names upon the drah 
pasteboard, the game might go on very well, *picture-less. 
1881 Sat, Kev, 3 Sept. 293/1 Empty niches are as meaning- 
less decorations as pictureless frames, 1832 W. Baanes in 
Gentil. Mag, Cll, 216/2 To preserve so interesting and 
*picturely an object. Se Blackw. Mag, V1. 175 That 
*pictury-looking glare and freshness which distinguishes the 
scenery at our theatres. 

Picture (pi-ktiiu, -tfox), v. [f pree. sb. : cf I. 
pitiurare.] 

1. ¢rans. To represent in a pictare, or in pictorial 
form; to draw, paint, depict; ¢ransf. to reflect 
as a mirror. Also with ozd. 

€1489 Caxton Sonner of Aynton xxv. 512 Margarys.. 
bare in his armes a dragon Pee wyth an horryble 
figure. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxvii, 
J) v/z He that pictureth ymages and lyknesse of thynges 
is callyd a payntour. r600 Hakcuvt Voy. TTL 274 We haue 
seene and eaten of many more [fowl], which for want of 
leasure..could not he pictured. 1608 D. T{uvit] Ass. Pod. 
& Afor. 23, Hee was pictur'd out in the religious garment 
ofa Monke, 1632 Massincer Eaiperor East. ii, A cunning 
painter thus..would picture Justice. 176z-71 11. Wacpoce 
Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) U1. 61 On the ceiling... he 
has pictured Antony earl of SedisBa in the character of 
Faction, dispersing libels. 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra 
A post. (1849) 64 Its pure, still glass Pictures all earth-scenes 
as they pass. : 

b. To figure, to represcnt symbolically or by 
sensible signs, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 49 b, What these graces 
be, it is more playnly pictured & ‘set forth in this tree 
folowyng. 1782 Miss Buaney Ceci/ia vu. vi, The anxiety 
of his mind was strongly pictured upon his face. 1857 
Pusev Real Presence it, (1869) 232 When the people were 
so much taught by the eye, it pictured to them the mysteries 
of the Redemption. i 

2. Yo describe graphically, depict in words. 
Also with out, forth, 

1586 Feane Biaz. Gentrie To Gent. of Inner Temple, She 

ictureth out their base and seruile conditions, 1621 T. 
VILLIAMSON tr. Goxlart's Wise Vieillard 98 Horace in his 
art of Poetrie doth pensill and picture out an old man in 
this manner. 1787 Mme. D'Anatay Diary 26 Feb., I think 
this last sentence pictures him exactly. 1838 Caatvie 
Bfisc., Scott (1869) V. 217 To pieture-forth the life of Scott. 
1894 Besant Egual Woman 122 Such a woman as you have 
pictured is rare indeed. i 

3. To resemble as a picture or image. 

1850 Mas. F. Trotuorr Petticoat Govt.138 Never, perhaps, 
did a child more accurately picture a parent, than Judith 
did her mother. 

4. To form a mental picture of, to imagine. 
Often fo picture to ane’s self. 

1738 Grover Leonidas u. 182 Imagination pictures all the 
scenes. 1832 Hr. Maatineau Lr/e fn Welds viii. ror He 
had pictured to hirgself the settlement. 1835 JaMes Gi: 
i, He seemed to doubt the very love, the happiness of whic 
he pictured so brightly, 1869 Houxcev in Sc#. Opinion 28 
Apr. 487/: Kant pictures to himself the universe as once an 
infinite expansion of formless and diffused matter. 2874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 1. 449 We must not..picture the 
early Puritan asa sony fanatic. Afod. Picture to yourself 
the predicament in which 1 found myself. 

Pictured (piktitisd), sp/.@. ff. prec. +-Ep1,] 

1. Represented or depicted in or as in a picture; 
painted, drawn. 

1738 Gaav Profertius ii. 50 Pictured horrour and_poétic 
woes. 1854 Manion Haatanp A done xii, The examination 
of the artist's pictured treasures. 1894F, 'N. Rac Lae 
xiii 139 They downwards gazed to see the pictured heaven, 
And pietured light, which dark-hued waters hold. 

2. Adorned or illustrated with a picture or 
pictures, or fg. with word-painting, 

1608 Wittet //exapla Exod, 866 A pictured and wronght 
coate, 31754 Gray Progr. Poesy 10g Bright ey‘d Fancy, 
hovering o'er, Scatters from her pictured urn Thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn. 1813 Bynon Br. Adydos t. x, 


832 


The pictured roof and marble floor. 1818 — Ch. Haz. 1. 
Ixxxit, Alas for Tully’s voice, and Virgil's lay, And Livy's 


pictur'd page ! 


b. Pictured card, a card bearing a picture, 
a court-card or piciure-card; the king, queen, or 
kuave, Devil's pictured books, a hostile name for 
playing-cards. 

1786 Buaxs Twa Dogs 226 They..Pore owre the devil's 
pictur'd beuks. 1812 Bucwan in Singer fist, Cards (1816) 

61 Each honour, or pictured card, is considered as equiva- 

lent in value to ten. 1864 Bowen Logie xiii, 442 A pack 
contains 52 cards, divided into four equal suits, into 12 
pictured and 4o plain cards. 

Pi-cture-draw:er. One who draws a pictare ; 
in 17th and early 18the., the regular word for 
portrait-painter. 

1 in Jeaffreson Afiddiesex County Ree. (1886) I. 173 
Edmund Barton picture drawer. 1635 {. Haywaro tr. 
Biond?’s Banish'd Virg. ae The Philosophers (humanities 

icture-drawers) have indeede drawne many pictures. a1715 
ease Own Time (1766) 1. 24 Sir Anthony Vandike, the 
famous picture drawer. a 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) IIL. 280 
One Mr. Blemwell, 2 picture-drawer. 

So Picture-drawing. 

x6a5 in Rymer Foedera (1726) XVIII. 111 Wee, haveing 
experience of the Facultie and Skill of Daniel Mittens in 
the Art of Picture draweing, of Our especiall Grace. have 
given [etc.}. 

Pi-cturer. Now rare. [f. Prercre v. + -ER!.] 
One who pictures ; a painter of pictures ; a painter. 

1608-9 in Eng. fist, Rev. (1897) XI. 446_Benedickt 
Horsley, a pictorer and painter. 1646 Sia_T. 


trivance or invention of the Picturer, but an ancient tradition 
and conceived reality. 1690 Woon Zr/e 30 Jan. T11. 323 
‘An illustrator’, or ‘picturer of great letters in books '. 

Picturesque (piktiiire'sk), a, Also 8 pittor-, 
pictoresque, picturesk. [ad. F. pitforesque, nd, 
It. fzdtoresca(¥. Redia 1664), f pittore:—L. prctor-em 
painter: sce -ESQUE; prop. ‘in the style of a painter’ 
(cf. quot. 1810 in sense 1); but in Eng. assimilated to 
picture, giving the sense ‘in the style of a picture’. 

Pittoresque appears to have been in French early in 18th c, 
(ef. quot. 1712 from Pope), but the earliest evidence io 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter is for pittoresquentent in 1732.) 

1. Like or baving the elements of a picture; fit 
to be the subject of a striking or effective picture ; 
possessing pleasing and interesting qualities of 
form and colour (but not implying the highest 


| beanty or sublimity): said of landscape, buildings, 


r may. 


_ remarks upon the principles of mrenireine beauty. 


a 


costume, scenes of diversified action, elc., also of 
circnmstances, situatlons, fancies, ideas, and the 
like. 
1703 STEELE Tender }/usd, w. 739) 141 That Circumstance 
very Picturesque. 171% Pore Let. to Cary/l, Mr. 
Philips has two lines, which seem to me what the French 
call very preturesgue. 19717 — Iliad x. Note liv, The 
marshy Spot of Ground,..the Tamarisk.., the Reeds that 
are heap‘d together to mark the Place, are Circumstances the 
most Picturesque imaginable. 1749 U. Ruvs Tour Spain 
& Port. 8 The Ends of their Veils .. tied in so pretty 
a Manner, as to render their Figures extremely pittoresque. 
1768 W. Girin (4itée) An Essay upon Prints: containing 
1773 
Lapy Mary Coxe Jrad. 8 July (1896) 186 The Cours 
wasa very picturesk seene, 1810 D. Stewart Phtlos. Ess. 
1. 4 ¥. 273 Picturesque properly means what is done in the 
style, and with the spirit HE, ainter. 3864 Bacenot Lit, 
Studies (1879) 11. 341 Susceptible observers. .say of a scene 
‘How picturesque meaning by this a quality distinct 
from that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur; meaning to 
speak..of its fitness for imitation by art. 1877 Brack Green 


‘ast, ii, Most girls become acquainted at some time or other | 


with a little picturesque misery, 

b. Picturesque gardening, tbe arrangement of 
a garden so as to make it a pretty picture; the 
romantic style of gardening, aiming at irregular 
and rugged beauty. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headtone Hall iii, Mr. Milestone 
was a picturesque landscape gardener of the first celebrity. 
31843 Gray's Corr. 191 note, That Johnson should have no 
conception of the value or merit of what is now called 
Picturesque gardening we cannot wonder, as he was so 
extremely short-sighted, that he never saw a rural landscape 
in his life. ; 

2. Of language, narrative, etc.: Strikingly graphic 
or vivid; sometimes implying disregard of fact in 
the effort for effect. 

21734 Nontu Exam. Pref. (1740) 7 He goes on in the same 


pittoresque Vein. i li Erasm, 1. 483 An account of | 


a conversation with Longolius, which is picturesque. 1864 
Burros Scot Abr. 1. iii. 128 Picturesque accounts have often 
been repeated of a scene where ot Jas .. brought the 
Admiral to an elevated spot. 1868 J. H. Buunr Aes Ch. 
#ng.1. 401 Picturesque history is seldom to be trusted. 1874 
Bancrort Footfr, Time i. 63 The highly picturesque 
language of the primitive Aryan people. 

+3. Marked as if with pictures. Ods. rare. 

176z tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1. 41 Others [marbles] .. 
are Picturesque, or marked with all manner of figures, &c. 
Ibid, 42 Ocudus mundi, by polishing receives a beautiful 
lustre, and is partly spotted or striped, partly picturesque. 

+4, Having a perception of ortaste for picturesque- 
ness. Oés. 

1795 R. Anperson Yohknson 7 Had he not possessed 
a very picturesque imagination. 1818 Rnoors Peak Scen. 
1, 5 To the picturesque traveller they are therefore com- 
paratively of but little value. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet 
Castle ii. (1887) 39 They came round to the side of the 
camp where the picturesque gentleman was sketching. 


_T. Baownr. | 
Pseud. Ep. Vv. iv. (1650) 200 Not meerly a pictoriall con- | 
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5. absol. as sb. The picturesque, that which is 
picturesque; the picturcsque principle, element, 
or qualily ; picturesqueness. 

1794 U. Price (¢it/e) An Essay on the Picturesque, as com- 
pared with the Sublime and the Beautiful. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pride & Prej. x, No, 00; stay where you are. You 
are charmingly grouped...The picturesque would he spoilt 
by admitting a fourth, 1812 MBE (Zitée) Dr. Syntax’s 
Your in Search of the Picturesque. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Czasars Wks. 1859 X. 79 The ancients, whether Greeks or 
Romans, had no eye for the picturesque. 

Hence Picture'squish 2., somewhat picturesque; 
also (rave and jocular nonce-words) Picturesqui- 
e‘scity, growing picturesqueness ; Picturesqui- 
fica‘tion, a making picturesque; Picture-equize 
v., to ‘do’ or parsue the picturesque. 

1812 Comar Prefuresgue xvi.176 Nor had the way one 
ee brought That wak'd a ig eS thought. 1815 
W. Tayton in Rohberds Afent. 11. 455 The engineer. .is not 
to lose his time in zoologizing, entomologizing, botanizing 
and picturesquizing. 1838 Etmes Afetrop. Iniprov. 89 The 
master mark of currency among the people of picturesqui- 
escity. 1834 7att's Afag. 1. 233 From the pages of Rousseau 
+ Leman, Uri, and Zurich have undergone their sentence 
of picturesquification. 


Picture'sque, 2. rare. [f. prec.] a. trans. 
To make or render picturesque. b. zn/7. To pose 
picturesquely. @. Zo fzcturesgue tt, to practise 
or pursue the picturesque. 


1795 C. Mansuatt Keview Landscape 45 If..he plant 
trees of size round the building to be picturesked. 1822 


| Comae Pieturesgue i. 130 1'll prose it here, I'll verse it there, 


And picturesque it ev'ry where. 1834 7ait’s Mag. I. 733/1 
His parents..sometimes dream of Dik as cumnaie eed 
my lady's chair, in the suit of blue and silver, &c, 
picturesquing. 189a Punch 6 Aug. 49/1 With out-of- 
fashion toilet sets..She picturesques her cahinet’s Quaint 
heterodoxies. 

Picture'squely, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.) 
In a picturesque manner. 

1796 Many Wottstonecr. Let?., ete. 139 In a recess of the 
rocks was a clump of pines, amongst which a steeple rose 
picturesquely beautiful. 1859 Jeruson Brittany iv. 41 Alive 
withthe ppaereaeelyatriced peasantry. 1881 Miss Braopon 
Asph, 11.86 The shallow streamlet came tumbling pictu- 
resquely over gray stones. 

Picturesqueness (piktitiresknés), [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being picturesque. 

1794 U. Paice ss. Picturesque 1. 38 Grandeur and 
beauty have been pointed out and illustrated hy painting 
as well as picturesqueness, [Vote] I have ventured to make 
use of this word, which 1 believe does not occur in any 
writer. seed Haare Guesses (1859) 13 Picturesqueness is that 
quality in objects which fits them for making a good picture. 
1861 Craix Hist. Eng. Lit. 11.64 There is little or nothing, 
however, of poetry or picturesqueness in Feltham’s writing. 
1894 Barinc-Goutp Deserts S, France 1. 136 A bridge that 
Surpasses even that of Prague in picturesqueness. 

Pi-cture-wri-ting. | 

1. The method of recording events or expressing 
ideas by picturcs or drawings which literally or 
figuratively represent the things and actions ; concr, 
a wriling or inscription consisting of pictorial 
symbols. 

Such were the picture-writing of the Mexicans and the 
Dleroplyphe of the Egyptians in their earliest form. 

1741 Wanauaton Div, Legat. w. iv. 13.67 The first Essay 
towards Writing was a mere Picture. We see this remark- 
ably verified io the Case of the Mexicans, whose only Method 
of recording their Laws and Biggs was by this Picture- 
Writing. 1748 Haatiey Oése7z, Afan1. iii. 300 If we sup- 

se Picture-writing to be of divine Original. 1862 Max 

{ELLER Chips (1880) 1. xiv. 316 The little that is known of 
the picture-writing of the Indian tribes. 1894 H. Drummoxn 
Ascent Man 232 Chinese writing is picture-writing, with 
the pictures degenerated into dashes. __ y 

2. iransf. Any expression of notions by pictares, 
as in a comic or satirical paper. 

3896 Daily News 17 Oct. 4/7 Forain is the jester of a 
society in its old age...His work is the picture-writing of 
sordi alee and it robs life of all joy by robbing it of 
all idea 

Pi-cturing, v/. sb. [f. PrororE v. + -Incl] 
The making of a picture; depicting; also concr. 
a pictorial representation, a pee 

1gs9 Aap. Sanpys Ser, (Parker )66 They labour. .by 
incantation, magic, soreery and witchcraft, to consume, 
kill, and destroy the Lord's anointed by picturing, &c. 
1638 Cuiwuncw. Xelig. Prot. 1. iii. § 184 Things... 
which Christians in S. Austins time held abominable, (as 
the picturing of God). 1656 Artzé Handsom, 185 They 
can fe irene with..picturings by peneill, or embroyderies: 
1836 F. Manony Xel. Father Prout, Songs France iu. 
(1859) 270 The painter David. .whose glorious picturings of 
‘The Passage of the Alps by Bonaparte" fetc.] shed such 
radiance on his native land, ' P 

b. Picturesque description in words ; formation 
or expression of a mental picture; imagining to 
oneself or describing to others, 

1837 W. Lavine Capt. Bonneville xlix. 111. 262 We here 
close our picturings of the Rocky mountains and_ their 
wild inhabitants. 1876 Gro. Error Dae. Der. xxxviii, Tt was 
akin to the boy’s and girl’s picturing of the future beloved. 

Picturing, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.) That 
pictures (in any sense of the verb). ‘ 

1841 D'Isnactt Amen, Lit. (1867) 503 The grave melodious 
stanza and the picturing invention of Spenser. 

Picucule (piklukiwl). Orntth. Also crron. 
piculule, fa. F. picucizle (D’Aubenton, a 1780, 
Plate 621 in Buffon (etc.) Orseanx), name given to 


PICUL. 


a bird of the genns Dendrocolaptes, f. L. ~ 
woodpecker + excudus cuckoo.) (See quots. 

1829 Gairritus Cavicr's Anim. Kinged., Aves U1. 350 
Picucule Creeper, Climbing Grackle. Lath. 1875 Nawton 
in Encyc?, Brit, WA. Fal? The Picucules [estespelt Picu- 
lules) (Dendrocolaftiaz) with as many genera, and over 200 
species. 1894 Nuwrton Dict. Birds, Prenenle, a name.. 
adopted for want of a better, as that of the Inrge Family 
of Srachcophonz, SF hw kl which is so highly 
characteristic of the Neotropical Region, 

| Picul (pikzl). Forms: 6 pyco, 6-7 pleo, 7 
picull, peeoull, 7-8 pecul, 7-9 picul, picol, 
8-9 pekul, 9 pikul. L 
man’s load (Yule); in Sp. fico.) A measure of 
weight used In China and the East generally, equal 
to 100 catties, Le. abont 133} i. avoirdupois. 

z Paaxe tr. AMfendoza’s Iirst, China 367 One pyco 
of vl 1598 W. Puitup Linschoten 1 a, Soc.) 1. 
149 Every Pico is 663 Caetes. 1618 R. Cocxs Diary 
thax, Soc.) Il. 3. 30 pico silk..30 picull of silk. 162 
Puacnas Pilgrims 1. 369 The Peecull, whichis one hundr 
Cattees, making one hundred thirtie pound English subtill. 
Sbid. 390 Foure Peeculls. 166a J. Davies tr. Alandelsto's 
Trav, 11, (1669) 106 A hundred Picols of black Lacque, at 
ten Thails the Picol. 1771 J. R. Forstsa tr, Osbeck's Voy. 
1. 26a A Pekul or Idaam as the Chinese call it. 1838 Caer. 
P,P. Kine in Penny Cyel. X10. 2971/1 If each vessel returns 
with 100 picols of trepang, her cargo will be worth 
dollars. 186a St. Joun Forests Far East ¥} 3:1 Obtained 
two pikuls more of sago, 1888 Lirrte Vangtse Gorges 
279 The coal is sold for 130 cash. .per pical of 133 pounds, 

Pioule (pikisl). rare—°. [dim. £ L. picus 
woodpecker,] = next. 3890 in Cond, Dict. 

Piculet (pikislét), Ornith, (f as prec. +-Er 
dim.) A bird of the subfamily Picumning; a 
small soft-tailed woodpecker, 

1849 G. R. Gray Genera Birds UW. 432 Prenmatnz or 
Piculets have the Bill short, straight; the sides compressed 
towards the tip [etc,} 1894 Newton Diet. Birds 720. 

[Piey (in Piguet): see PIQUE 56.2] 

Piddle (pid'!), v. [Origin obscure. The form 
is that of a dim. or freq. vb. Cf. the synonymons 
PEDDLE v. 3, PADDLE v.! 2,3, Pirtte v. Of these 
the first two seem to be corruptions of piddie, 
erroneously confused with peddle, paddle in their 

Toper senses. /r///e was an inconsiderable variant, 
fre Is qnestionable if sense 2 here and in PitTLe v, 
are the same word as 1.) 

Words corresponding in form and sense are used in some 
German dial : viz. Hessian piddeln (v. Pfister Nachtr. 2. 
Vilmar’s Idiotikon v. Hessen, 1886, a 204); Westerwald 

butteln, pattein (Schmidt Westerwald. Idiot. 1800, p. 138); 
Jilich and Berg postteln (ibid.). The first two, if cla may 
go back to an orig. “suddlian or *puddilén, which would 
also give an OE. "pyddlan and Eng. piddle; but the late 
appearance of the Be word, with absence of evidence as to 
the age of the Ger. dial. forms, leaves their relation doubtful, 
Even if related, the ulterior etymology (of root “pudd-) is 
unknown.) 5 

2, intr. To work or act in.a trifling, paltry, petty, 
or insignificant way ; to trifle, toy, dally; = PEDDLE 
v. 3. (Always ee) Now rare. 

1545 Ascnas Toxoph.(Arb,.)117 Neuer ceasynge piddel ynge 
about your bowe and shaltes whan they be well, 1594 
Canew Hwarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 182 Such as I haue 
marked to be good practitioners, do all piddle somewhat in 
the art of versifying, and raise not vp their contemplation 
verie high, 1602 — Cornwall 65b, Very few among them 
make use of that opportunity..for building of shipping, and 
trafficking in grosse ae some of the Eastern townes piddle 
that way. 1606 Sir G. Gooseca, feu. i. (Bullen O. PL), My 
head must devise something, while ty feet are pidling thus. 
ax6%9 Forrcner Hit without MM. 1. ii, She -» begins to 
Piddle with Philosophie. 1752 H. Watrote Lett. Afann 
{3834) IT]. 1g, 1 am always piddling about ornaments and 
improvements for Strawberry-Hill. 1754 Connoisseur No. 7 
® x During our conversation he was... piddling with her 
fingers, tapping her cheek, or playing with her Fair, z 
AbAm Smits } > 4V. tv. vii. (1869) II, 205 Instead of Piddiing 
for the little prizes,.they might then hope..to draw some 
of the great prises, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Piddle, to 
be emp joyed in trifles or to do things ineffectually ; to take 
short steps in walking. 1878 Browntno Poets Crotsic Ixxx viii, 
Pussily | feeble, harm less. -Piddling at so-called satire. 

b. Said of a bird: To move the bill about, 
feeling for food in a hole, heap of refuse, etc. 

1598 Barcxiey Feic. Man (1631) 225 As he[Mahomet] was 
Preaching. .there commeth a Dove flying towards him, and 
alighteth upon his shoulder, and pidleth in bis eare looking 
* meate, having moe yet before to yon ioe for the 

ame purpose. 1652 ILBY 0p (1665) is [Stork] 
a vith his Ba While young Sir enna did whole 
Rivers swill. 2799 J. Srauruers fo Blackbird vii, Beware 
in that caff heap to piddle, 

0. To trifle or toy with one’s food; to pick at 
one’s food instead of eating heartily. 

2 1620 J. Dine Sed. Sern, (1640) 292 Diseases. that make 
them eate nothing at all, or alse they doe but piddle and 
trifle, 1660 Swinnock Door Saiz, Of. 177 If thou shouldst 
sit at table and see a man Ppidling at his meat, picking and 
chusing. a176r Cawrnorn Poems (1771) 11a Is there a 
Saint that would not langh to see The good man pidling 
with his fricassee? 1785 Mrs. Moxtacu in Doran Lady of 
tast Cent, xiii. (1873) 330 The lovers sigh'd and look'd..and 
piddled a little on a Gooseberry tart, 1824 Byron Juan 
xy. Ixvi, And ‘ entremets’ to piddle with at hand. 

d. trans, Piddle away, to trifle away. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysad (1822) 1.143 A house where she 
used to piddie away her leisure hours. 

2. tatr, To make water, urinate. colleg. or in 
childish use. . 

VoL, VIL. 


Malay-Javanese pikul a | 


| Sussex Piddick. 


833 


4796 Grose’s Dict, Vulg. T. (ed. 3), To Piddie, to make 
water: a childish expression. 1836 Suaat Walker's Dict. 
(ed, 3), Piddée,..this word is now scarcely used except as 
a child's word in the sense of to make water. 

Jig. 1871 B. Tavuon Faust (1875) HH. tv. & 232 Fountain 
ets... There grandly shooting opwards from the middle, 

While round the sides a thousand spirt and piddle. 

iddle, variant of PicuTie. 

Piddler (pi-dlaz). [f. Pinptezv.+-zn1.] One 
who piddles; a poor ineffectual worker; a dabbler, 


| toyer, trifler: see the verb. 


1603 Mipoceton Bluri, Alaster-Consladle u. ii. 129 These 
flaxen-haired men are such pulers, and such piddlers. a 2625 
Fretcner & Massincer Elder Bro. wv.iv, I'm but a pidler, 
A little will serve my turn. 2646 N. Barner] Regenerate 
Man's Growth Grace 42 We are but Pidlers in his service, 
we can do nothing to any purpose. 
Adamss Whs (1854) 1X. 499. 
might be the oddity of Virginia. 2800 in Spirit Pud, Jrnés. 
IV. 360 He was a mere piddler compared to me. 

Piddling (pirdlin), vd/ sd. [f. as prec. + -1Nc1.] 
The action of PippLE v.; trifling, toying, etc, 

1573 Tussea f/wsb (1878) 127 If hops looke browne, go 

ather them downe, But not in the deaw, for piddling with 
eaw. 1655 Clarke Papers (Camden) II. 37 The French 
Ambassadour makes a pidling still. Jouxston 
Chrysaé (1822) 1, 87 This dissipated pidling soon gave way 
to the serious business of the evening 18:6 Scorr Old 
Mort, xil, No piddling .. but that steady and pereeveaiig 
arre of the jaws which is best learnt by early morning 

ours. 

Piddling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1x¢ 2.] 
Trifling, instgnificant, petty, paltry. 

15sg9 Ayvimea Harborowe Qu, Vou haue the pidlyng 
Scottes, whiche are alwayes Frenche for their lyues, 

G. Haavey Prerce s Suger. 14 Pidlinge and dribli 
futers, that sitt all day buzzing ee a 
7678 Priozaux Leté. (Camd.) 41 We have two or three small] 

id eing things printeing here. 1735 Pore Prod. Sat. 164 

et neer one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribalds, From 
slashing Bently 
Lt, Nat, (1834) V1. 342 The man of business has not time 
for such iddling work. 1827 Scotr Chron. Canongate 
Introd. i, For the piddling concern of a few shillings. 1866 
A. L, Peary Elem, Pol, Econ. (1873) 524 The country is too 
large for the petty, piddling processes of ‘protection ‘. : 

Piddock (pirdgk). “Also piddick. [Origin 
unascertained. It has the form of a dim. in -oc4.} 


inge Con 


A bivalve molluse of the genus Pho/as or family | 
Pholadid, which burrow in soft rock, wood, ele. A. | 


esp. one of the common species, such as P, dactylus, 
with a long ovate shell, which are used for bait. 
1851 Zoologist 1X. 3175 Notes on the Pholas dactylus, or 
1868 Woop //omes without fl, v.99 Our 
next exainple of the burrowing molluscs is the well known 
Pholas, popularly called the piddock (Pholas dacty/us), 
Pide, Pidgeon, obs. forms of Piep, PiGeon. 
Pidgin, pigeon (pi-dgin, -an). Also pidjin, 
pidjun, pidgeon. <A Chinese corruption of Eng. 


bustness, used widely for any action, occupation, | 


or affair. fence Pidgin-English, the Jargon, 
consisting chiefly of English words, often corrupted 
in pronunciation, and arranged according to Chinese 
idiom, used for intercommunication between the 
Chinese and Europeans at seaports, etc. in China, 
the Straits Settlements, ete.; also ¢ransf. (qnot. 
1891). 

1850 Berncastie Voy, China I. 65 The Chinese not being 
able to pronounce the word ‘ business’, called it ‘bigeon’, 
which has degenerated into ‘pigeon ‘, so that this word is in 
constant use. 1859 4¢/ Year Round |. 20 * Piece of China’, 
A-tye will row you out, because she can speak pigeon 
English, 1872 A.D. Carusis Round World x. 106 The 
dialect. .current between Englishmen and Chinamen. . goes 
by the name of Pigeon-English 1873 Macn, Mag. Nov. 45 
fArticle}, 1876 Letann Pragin English Sing Song 3 Pidgin 
is with great ingenuity made expressive of every variety of 
calling, occupation, or affair 1876 Besant & Rica Gold. 
Butterfly alv, He had a ghost story of his own—an original 
onein pigeon English, 1891 4 reur (Melbourne) 7 Nov. 13/4 
That ridiculous pigeon-English which the whites have use 
», throughout Queensland..as their mediam of communica- 
tion with the blacks. 
rude fast fone ‘ranca, or pidgin English, (See also 
roth s. V. 90/2.) 

Pid-pad. [Echoic: cf. Pap 54,5; the two 
different vowels suggesting alternation, as in zfgsag. 
Cf. Pit-par.) Imitation of the doll sound of 
footsteps. 


H 
1900 *Hrapon Hirt,’ Plunder Shipiii. 31, 1..heard the pid- | 


pad of bare feet. bid. xxiii. 214 
sandals on the deck, 

Pidrero, variant of PepReEro, a small gun. 

Pie (pai), sb. Also 4-8 pye, 5-6 py, (6 pee). 
[a. OF. pre (13th c. in Littré) = Pr. piga, It. 
pica:—L. pica magpie.]} 

L. The bird now more usually called Macrie. 

ar3go Owl & Night. 126 pat pie and crowe hit todrowe. 
1303 Brunna Hand. Synne 355 Beleue nou3t yn be 
pyys cheteryng. ¢1380 Wycuir Serm:. Sel. Wks. 1. 165 It 
1s a foul bing pat prestis speken as pies. 1 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xi. i (Bod. MS.), Alle foules of ranen 
kinde as chogghes crowes rokes rauiens and Pies. a 1450 
Knut. de la Tour (1868) 22 Ther was a woman that had 
a pie in a cage. %¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 47 (text of Cop- 
land ¢ 1550), The woodwale, The pee, and the Popiniaye. 
a 148 Haut Chron., Hen. VI 8g Pies will chatter and Mice 
will pepe. 1989 Afrrr. Mag. (1563) N iv, ‘The Fox descrye 
the crowes and chateryng Pyen. 1646 J. Hacn Poems 
4, Pies Do ever love to pick at witches eyes, 1713 SwirT 
Salamander Ws. 1755 it. 1.73 Pyes and daws ere often 


ere was..a pid-pad of 


1779 J. Lovett in F. | 
If this was as the piddler, it | 


1593 | 


blunt point, or two, | 


1g01 A. Lane Magte 4 ae wis { 
°§ QO. 


PIE. 


stil'd With christian nick-names like a child. 1774 Goross. 
Nat. Hist. 0776) V. atg Birds of the Pie Kind. 1853 C. 
Baonta Villette xiii, Chattering like a pie to the Mest 
gentleman in Christendom. . ‘ 

2. fig. Applied to +a. a cunning or wily person : 
esp. in phr. wily pie (obs.); b. a chattering or 
sancy person, a ‘chatter-pie’ (= MaGPIE 2). 

fe 1374 Cuaucea Troylwr ut. 478 (527) Dredles it clere was 
in the wyad From euery pye and enery lette game.] 1542 
Una Erasm. Apoph. 321 b, One Accius..a wylie pye, and 
a feloc full of shiftes. ‘¢2 Interlude of Youth in Hasl. 
Dodstcy V1.22 Ye be a little pretty Pye i-wis, ye go full 
gingerly. 1563 B. Gooce Eistegs vu. (Arb.) 60 Than cownt 
you them for chatring Pies Whose ~~ must alwayes 
walke, 1879 Fuuxe Heskins's Parl, 47 Maister Heskins 


| like a wilte Pye, obiecteth this acticle of the resurrection. 


1692 WasHiINGton tr. Alilfon 5 Def. Pop. M.'s Wks. 1738 1. 

3 Salmasius, that French chatt ring Pye. 1886 Mas, Lyxs 
INTOH P, Carer xl, *She was no more a hussy than you, 

you bold fic; said Patty in a fume. , 

3, With defining words, applied locally to varions 
other birds, usually having black-and-white (‘ pied") 
plumage: see quots. (See also SEA-Pr18.) 

1883 List Anis. Zool, Sac. (ed. 8) 283 Dendrecitta vaga- 
bunda, Wandering Tree-Pie...D. sinensis, Chinese Tree. 
Pie, 1885 Swainson Prov. Mames Brit. Birds 3 Dipper. .. 
The white hreast and blackish upper plumage have caused 
it to be called.. River pie (drelandy 2éid. 31 British Long: 
tailed Titmouse..Long-tailed pie. 3rd. 47 Great Grey 
Shrike..Murdering pie. /éra. 709 Black-headed Gull.. 
Scoulton pie, or Scoulton peewit. 1890 Cent, Dict. s. v., 
The smoky pie, Psi/orhinus morio. . 

b. French pie, rain-pie, wood-pie: applied to 
various species of woodpecker, [Here perh. = 
OF. pr (mod.F. pic, but prvert, pi vert great green 
woodpecker) :—L, pic-us woodpecker ; if so, really 
a distinct word. Bnt French Pie in qnot. 1677 
may be the Shrike or Butcher-bird, F. pre cruelle, 


| pie gricche grise; ck. murdering pre above. 
jown to pidling Tibalds, 1768-74 Tucker | Set & eh ] 


2677 N. Cox Gentl. Reercat. 11. (ed. 2) 161 Of the Short- 
winged Hawks there are these:..The Sparrow-hawk and 
Musket, Two sorts of the French Pie. 1783 Atxsworti 
Lat. Dict. (ed. Morell) tt, Picws. a woodpecker, a speckt, a 
hickway, or heighhould; a French ne a whitwall. 1837-40 
Macaiturveay fist, Brit. Birds V1. 80 Greater spotted 
woodpecker.,wood-pie, French-pie. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit. ate Great Spotted Woodpecker... Wood 

ie (Staffordshire; Hants)... Lesser Spotted Voodpecker.. 
Little wood pie (Hants).  /érd. sreen Woodpecker... 
Wood pie (Somerset). 4fa. 100 The constant iteration of 
its cry before rain, .gives it the names Rain bird ; Rain pie. 

4. Applied to a pied or parti-coloured animal 
(cf. F. pre = cheval pie, Littré): in quot. to a pied 
hound. Cf. 5 b. Rea gt 

1869 Daily News 7 Aug, A couple of those utiful 
lemon pyes, Nosegay and Mocele stat beat the flower of 
the Brocklesby ‘lady pack’. i 

&. attrib. and Comb, &. In compounds relating 
to the bird, as pte-fecked adj.; + pie-maggot, 
a magpie (= Maccor “), 

1597 3 Kixc On Fonas Ep. Ded. (1618) p iijb, We all 
write, learned and vnlearned, crow-poets and py-poetesses, 
t6or Hottann Pliny 11. 296 margin, ‘The uill take 
thee, or, the Rauens peck out thine eies, or | had rather see 
thee Pie pekt. 160a Contention Liberality & Prodigalit 
w. iv. in Hazl, Dodsley VITI. 366 O thou vile, ill-favoured, 
crow-trodden, pye-pecked rout! 1628 Lavron Syous Plra 
(ed. 3) a1 (The bishops are) Rauens and Pye.Maggots to 
prey upon the State. a4 1652 Brome Queenes Exchange v. 
i. Wks, 1873 ITE. 537 What are thou. .thus Piepickt, Crow- 
trod, or Sparrow blasted ? J 5 

b, In compounds denoting ‘ parti-colonred’, ‘of 
various colours’ (like the black-and-white plumage 
of the magpie: cf. Prep 1), as pre-coated, -coloured 
adjs. See also PIEBALD. ear 

1630 Beatawait Ame. Gentle. (1641) 11 To display thy 
recolouved flag of Rent . SE ae Qucen's Wale 29% 
The ye-duck sought the depthof the main 1848 THACKERAY 
Bk, wor ii, The liveries o ae) eo retainers. 

c. Friars of the Pie: see Pied friars, Pied a. 

Pie (pei), 54.2 Also 4-9 pye, 6 py, (7 paye). 
[Occurs (in Latin context) in 1303; evidently o 
well-known popnlar word in 1362. No related 
word known outside Eng. (exc. Gaelic prehe, from 
Eng. or Lowland Sc.). Being in form identical 
with Pre sd.1 (known half a century earlier), it is 
held by many to have been in some way derived 
from or connected with that word. See Note below.) 

1, A dish composed of meat, fowl, fish, fruit, or 
vegetables, etc., enclosed in or covered with a layer 
of nil and baked. 

The fie appears to have been (a) at first of meat or fish ; 
doubtful or undefined uses (5) appear In s6th c. ; fruit pier 
talso called, esp. in the north of England and Ireland, in 
Scotland, and ofteain U. S., farts) appear (¢) before 1600, the 
earliest being APrie-rir, qv. 

(a) 1303 Botton Priory Competus lt. 68b, Frumeatom 
expenditom..In pane..pro Priore Celerario et aliis..et in 

yis et pastellis per annum 9g qr. r bus. di. 2304 Zoid. If 82 
4 pane furnato.. et in ps et pastellis, 33 qr 2 bus 
di 1362 Lancc. P. 2. A. Prol. 104 Cookes and heore 
knanes eryen ‘hote pies, hote | Goode gees and grys, Gowe 
dyne, Gowel’ £2386 Cxaucer Prot, 384 He koode rooste 
and sethe and boille (wr. breitic} and frye, Maken Mortreux 
and wel bake a pye. ¢24gr5 «in Wr..Walcker 662/26 
flee artocria (Gr. aptéxpeas bread and meat), a pie dz 
pundio. et. Tro Cookerybhks, 53 Pyes de parez [p. 75 
of Parys)—Pake and smyte fayre buttys of Porke, and 
buttys of Vele, to- eae). & ys on ee et 
E tc.J..¢ Pen make fayre past, a: . 
perso rer it, & let bake, & pe forth. ¢ iy ai 


PIE. 


Parv. 395/2 Pye, pasty, artocrea, pastillulus. 1511 Faavan 
Well ia Chron, fies Pref. 9 re happen the saide obite 
to fall in Lent, than..for the peces of beeff abovesaid..be 
ordeyned pyes of elys, or som otber goode fysh mete, @ 1568 
Nyne Ordour of Knavis 66 in Bannatyne Poens (Hunter. 
Cl.) 448 He tbrawis and he oe fast at his vly pyiss. 
1624 Hzywoop Gunaik, 1x. 444 Burnt alive, for killing young 
infants and salting their flesh and putting them into pyes. 
1784 Cook third Vey. iv. xi. II. 495 A pye made in the 
form of a loaf..inclosed some salmon, highly seasoned with 
pepper. 1838 Dickens Nich, Wick. vii, It’s a pity to cut 
the pie if you're not Range ee Wall you try a hit of the beef? 

(8) 1530 Parscr. 254/1 Pye a pasty, pasté. a1568 ‘in 
somer guhen flouris will sinell’ 35 in Bannatyne Poets 
(Hunter, Ci) goo It is lyk that ye had eitia pyiss, Ye are so 
sweit. 1577 Wnetstone Life Gascoigne xviil, Spight foule 
Enuies poysoned pye. 1694 Crowne Regulus ut. 12 A man 
all vertue, like a pye all spice, will not please. ¢ 1710 CaLta 
Fiannes Drary (1888) 242 He weares a at Velvet cap.. 
like a Turbant or great boule in forme of a great open pye. 
1765 Gaay Shakespeare 24 Glorious pasdings and immortal 

1eS. a 1839 Pragp Poems (1864) II. 58 And lords made 
cae ladies, pies. 1853 Sovza Pantroph, 284 All pass 
away whether they be temples, columns, pyramids, or pies. 

(e) 1590-1861 [see AppLz-rtz]. 1 Puttutrs, Pre, a well 
known Dish of Meat, or Fruit bak’d in Paste. 1864 Sata 
in Dasly Tel. 18 Aug., There it is; pumpkin pics blackberry 
pie, whortleberry pie, huckleberry pie—pie of all kinds, 

. With defining word, usually denoting the 
essential ingredient, as apple-fie, eel-pie, game-pie, 
meat-pie, minte-pie, pigeon-fie, plum-pie, pork-fie, 
rhubarb-pie, venison-pie, eic. (see these words); 
also Christmas pie (see CHRISTMAS 4), French pie 
(see quot, 1611), Périgord pie (sce PERIGORD). 

1602 2nd Pt, Ret fr. Parnass. vy. ii. (Arb.) 66 A hlack 
lack of Beere, anda Christmas Pye. 1611 Fiorto, Carne 
ne tegams, meate stewed between two dishes, which some 
call a French pie. 1698 in Warrender Afarchmtont (1894) 
184 Could pigeon paye. arzoo B, BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Superstitious-Pies,Minc’d, or Christmas-Pies,so Nick-nam'd 
by the Puritans, or Precisians. 1769 Mas. Rarraup Zing. 
Housekpr. (1778) 155 Send it up hot without a lid, the sane 
way as the French pye. 1 Faere & Canntne in Anti 
Jacobin No. 23. 120 Youthful Horner..Cull’d the dark plum 
from out his Christmas pye. 1834 Soutnev Doctor cix. 
(1848) 266/2 The great goose-pye, which in the Christmas 
week was always dispatched by the York coach to Bishops- 
gate Street. 187a Catvertey Fly Leaver (1881) 21 But I 
shrink from thee Arab! Thou eat’st eel-pie. 

o. Phr. Zo have a finger (t hand) in the pie: 
to have a part or share in the doing of something 
(often implying officions intermeddling). Cold 
pie: see COLD a. 19. See also HuMBLE PIE. 

1583 Respublica (Brandl) 1. iii. 105 Bring me in credyte, 
that my hande be in the pye. 160¢ Dexkea Honest Wh, 
Wks. 1873 11.171 My band wasin the Pye, my Lord, I con- 
fesse it. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. Vi/l,1. i. 52 The diuill speed 
him: No mans Pye is freed From bis Ambitious finger. 
1649 Jfan in Moon No, 33. 262, We heare Jermyn and the 
Lord Culpepper had a finger in the pye. 1689, 1886 [see 
Fingza sb. 3¢). a 1845 Moore Fragu. Chetece ai What- 
ever was the best pye going, In that Ned, hed his finger. 

2. Applied to something resembling a pie. 
Bran-pie, a tub full of bran with small articles 
hidden in it to be drawn ont at random, at 
Christmas festivities, etc. See also Cuay-fie, 
Digt-riz, Mun-pie. 

3842 Ozperson Ceol. ii. 14 The Jews. . still withheld their 
unleavened pie ..a simple crust covering a pretty round 
sum. 1873 Gaapnea ‘Hist, Famaica 199 The governor's 

urse was called a pie. 1904 Daily Chron. 27 Feb. 3/2 The 

ran-pie..is the receptacle of second-rate presents: gifts not 
quite showy enough to be displayed upon a Christmas tree. 

3. Applied to a collection of things made up 
into a heap; spec. a shallow pit, or heap of pota- 
toes or other roots, covered with straw, earth, etc, 
for storing and protection from frost ; also, a heap 
of manure stacked for maturing. Jocad, 

1§26 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 227 Item, that the Pye of 
Coales be abridged to the one halfe that theretofore bad been 
served. 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 42 [The potatoes) were 
taken up, and a large pye made of them, which is layin: 
them in a beap and covering them with straw. 1848 Send 
R. Agric. Soc. YX. 1. 514 Mangolds ,. stored ‘in pies’ 
on the level surface. 1886 5. WH’, Linc. Gloss. 5. v., Potatoes 
or other roots placed in a bole,..against the winter,..are 
said to be ‘pied down ' cr..‘in pie’. 1887 Darly Tel. 4 Apr. 


2 Making ‘pies’ of the green fodder just as dung pies are 
made. 


4, fig. Something to be eagerly appropriated ; 
a prize, a treat; a bribe. U.S. slang. 

3895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 436/1_Green dogs are pie for 
him [the racoon]. 1902 West. Gas. 16 June 3/1 Some- 
times he is ‘pie’ for the cartoonist to an unfortunate extent. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pie-baker, -eater, -feast, 
-gaudy (GAUDY sb, 5), -maker, -meat, -pan, -pasle, 
plate,-shop,-tin; pie-board,a board on which pies 
are made, baked, or carried; pie-diah, the deep 
dish in which a pie is made; pie-houae, a house 
at which pies are sold, a pie-shop; pie-lass, a 
girl who sells pies; pie-plant, any plant yielding 
fruit, etc. used for pies; sfec. (U. S.) garden 
thubarb; also locally applied to the wild Aumex 
hymenosepalus, which is similarly used (Cent, 
Dic.); tpie-wife, pie-woman, a woman who 
sells pies. Sce also Pre-crust, PIESIAN. 

1379 in Riley Afestorials (1868) 432 *Pie bakere. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 3985/2 Pye baker, cereagius. 1594 R. ASHLEY 


tr. Loys de Roy 28b, Prepared and dressed by Cookes and 
pybakers. 1709 Brit. Apollo \1. No. 70. 3/2 The Puny 


Author who supplies still The Cooks, and on their *Pye- | 
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boards lies still. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxix, She 
tripped downstairs into the kitchen for the flour, then for 
the pie-board. 18539 Jeruson Brittany iv. 38 Scai 
ablutions of the morning in my “pie-dish. “1864 Soc. 
Science Rev. 37 A pie-dish and decanter take the place of 
jug_and bason at the washing stand. 1904 Daily Chron. 
12 Sept. 4/6 New Englanders, those champion *pie-eaters 
of the world. exsso Lusty Fiventus in Hazl. Dedsley 11. 


78 Will you go to the *pie-feast? 16g9 Hevyuin Certamen | 


Halle 136 The suppressing of so many Gandies, and *Pie- 
audies, to the destruction of the ae and charit 

of the noble foundation. 158 Riper Bibl. Sehol. 1087 

*pie house, artocycariunt. 1836-48 B.D. Watsn Aristoph., 


* . M4 Res, 
Knights 1t.i, Why, that he'll seize on the “pie-lass, And rob | News 30 Nov., It was the merest luck..that the bones of 


her and render her pieless. ¢1450 Dict. Garlande in 
Wright Voc. 127 Pastillarié (gloss) *pye-makyers. 1598 
a seeim Cij b, Mince it ..like *Pie meat. 1847 WeasTEa, 
*Pie- plant, Pie.rhubarb, the garden rhubarb, used as a 
substitute for apples in making pies. 1864 Loweu Fireside 
Trav., Canines His pie plants.. blanched under barrels, 
each in his little bermitage, a vegetable Certosa. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece i ii. (ed. 3) 105 Cover your Bason with 
a_*Pye-plate. 1593 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks, 
(Grosart) 11. 283 ‘To .. cosen poore victuallers and _*pie- 
wiues of Doctours cheese and puddinges. 187 J. Evaxs 
Excurs. Windsor, ete. 343 An old *Pie-woman carried them 
provisions, but never saw them. 

[Note. Prof. Skeat suggests ‘from the miscellaneous nature 
ofits (i.e. the dish's) contents’ which might recall the black 
and white or piebald apeeeoc of the bird; others have 
thought of the habit which the magpie has of picking up 
and forming accumulations of miscellaneous articles. Ia 
this connexion, the similarity between the forms of the 
words Haccts and Haccess (F. agace, agasse) magpie, has 
also been pointed out. The quotations for the word afford 
no light, exc. that ia one place in a late 14th c. L. poem 
Modus cenandi (Furnivall, Badees Book, 11. 36) 1. 51, * sint 
inter fercula pice, Pastilli cum fartulis', appears to mean, 
"let there be served between tbe dishes, pies, pasties’ as if 
the writer identified fie, the dish, with pica the pre or mag- 
pie. On the other hand, in two carly 14th c quotations 
the Eng. word is used in Latin context, as if not identified 


with pica.) 
Pie, pye, 54.3 Now only Hist. [The Eng. 


word answering to med.L. pea; thns both in L. 
and Eng. identical in form with the name of the 
bird : see PizJ, and Prca!,] 

1. A collection of rules, adopted in the pre- 
Reformation Church, to show how to deal (under 
each of the 35 possible variations in the date of 
Easter) with the concnrrence of more than one 
office on the same day, accurately indicating the 
manner of commemorating, or of putting off till 
another time, the Saints’ days, ctc., occurring in 
the ever-changing times of Lent, Easter, Whitsnn- 
tide, and the Octave of the Trinity. (Cf. Blades 
Caxton, 1882, 240.) 

£1477 Caxton Advertisement (Broadside), If it plese ony 
man spirituel or temporel to hye ony pyes of two and thre 
comemoracions of salisburi vse enpryntid after the forme of 
this present lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct, late hym 
come to westmonester in to the almonesrye at the reed pale 
and he shal hane them good chepe. 1498 Will of Thontson 
(Somerset Ho}, My ce callid a pie. 1507 Vatton 
Churchw. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 129 Payd for a Masboke 
and a pye..xj*. vis. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., 
The nombre and hardnes of the rules called the pie, and the 
manifolde chaunginges of the seruice, was tbe cause, y* to 
turne the hoke onlye, was so hard and intricate a matter, 
that many times, there was more busines to fynd out what 
should be read, then to read it whenit was founde out. 1549 
Act 3 $4 Edw, Vi,c. 10§ 1 All Books called.. Manuals, 
Legends, Pies, Portuasses, Primers .. shall be .. abolished. 
a 1§68 Ascnam Scholent. u. (Arb.) 136 If he..could turne his 
Portresse and pie readilie. 1852 Hoox CA. Dict. (1871) 58 
The pie was the table used before the Reformation to find 
out the service for the day, It may be referred to the Greek 
rivat or mvaxissiovr. But the Latin word is gica, which 
perbaps came from the ignorance of the friars, who have 
thrust many barbarous words into the liturgies. 1879 
Maaguis or Butz tr. Roman Breviary I. p. xii, As to any- 
thing else, see the Chapters of the Pye treating specially of 
each detail, 

b. Hence app. Cock AnD PIB, q. Vv. 


+2. (Usually pye book.) An alphahetical index 
to rolls and records. Ods. 

There are ‘ Pye Books’ to Indictments extending as far back 
as 1660; but there is nothing to show when the term first 
came into use. It was in usein the Court of King's Bench 
early inthe r&th century. {t was also pretty Reasraly used 
in the Courts of the Palatinate of Lancaster, the Indexes to 
the Affidavits, Declarations, and Sessional Papers being each 
styled ‘Pye Hoc), Co oah Sec. Publ. Rec. Office). 

1788 Chambers’ Cyci. (ed. Rees) s.v., In much the same 
sense the term was used hy officers of civil courts, who called 
tbe calendars or alphabetical catalogues directing to the 
names and things contained in the rolls and records of their 
courts the Pyes. 


Pie (psi), 53.4 Printing. Also 7 py, 7-9 pye, 
(U.S.) pi. [Origin obscure: supposed by some to 
be a transferred use of Pir 56.2, in reference to its 
miscellaneous contents ; others think of Pre 5é,3, 
and the unreadable aspect of a page of the pie.] 
A mass of type mingled indiscriminately or in con- 
fasion, such as results from the breaking down 
of a forme of type. 

1659 Howext Vocaé. li. (Printing terms), A Corrector, a 

roof, a revise,..pye nll sorts of letter mixed, Correctore, 


c. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 370 Breaking the 


orderly Succession the Letters stood in, in a Line, Page, or 
Form, &c. and mingling tbe Letters together, which mingled 
Letters is called Py. 1771 Frankiin Aufodiog. Wks. 1887 


{. 144 Having impos'd my forms..one of them by accident 


PIEBALD. 


broke, and two pages reduced to pi, I immediately dis- 
tributed and compos'd it over again before I went to bed. 
1845 CaatyLe Cromrwell 1. Introd. ii. 12 This same Dictionary 
-.gone to pie, as we may call it. 1847 Weastea, Pi app, 
after Franklin, 1882 J. Sournwaap Pract. Print. (1884) 80 
If composed matter gets. .iato a state of confusion, itis ‘ pie’. 
b. ¢rausf. A disintegrated and confused mass; 
a jumble, medley, confusion, chaos ; a ‘ mess’. 
1837 Caatyiz Fr. Rev. Il. 1. iv, Your .. Arrangement 
going all (as the Typographers say of set types, in a similar 
case) rapidly to pie! 184 Catuin M. Amer. Ind. 11. 
xli, 53 We were thrown into ‘pie’ (as papier would say) 
in an instant of the most appalling alarm. 1870 Daily 


the kings were not made inextricable ‘ pie’ of. 1888 Mas. 
Lyun Linton in Forin. Rev. Oct. 532 Witness the ‘pie’ he 
made of his finances. 1897 Spectator 30 Jan. 162/2 To make 
pie of the European arrangements for securing peace. ' 

i Pie (pai), 54.5 Also pai, pi. [a. Hindi, 
Marathi, etc. pa’?, from Skr. pad, padi, quarter, 
being ‘originally, it would seem, the fourth part 
of an anna, and in fact identical with pice’ (Yule).] 
The smallest current Anglo-Indian copper coin, the 
twelfth part of an anna; before the depreciation 


of the rupee, about one-eighth of a penny. 

1859 Lanc Wand. India 69 He would tell you the interest 
due on such sums as three rupees, five annas, and seven pie, 
for twenty-one days, at forty-one three-fourth per cent. 1879 
Mas. A. E. James Jad. Househ. Managem. 49 The copper 
coins—1 anna=4 pice. 1 pice=3 pie. 1883 F. M. Craw- 
Foao Mr, Isaacs xii. 261 Several coins, botb rupees and 
ae 1904 Mission Field June 64 The charge of a small 

‘ee, six pies (one cent) for the first prescription. 

Pie, variant of PEE Oés., kind of coat or jacket. 

+ Pie, a. Obs. rare—. (a. F. pie, fem. of OF. 
pi, pis, pin, pif:—L. pi-us Pious.) Pious. 

1480 Mirexr Saluacioun 786 Sho was ouer craft to telle 
bumble pie [v. 7. merciful) and devonte. 

+ Pie, v1 Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Pre 56.1] rans. 
To repeat like a magpie. 

1687 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 74 Yea, to Pie and Parrat 
out our Tongues, Degrees, and Learning of the University. 

Pie, v.? focal. Also pye; vél.sb. pying. [f. 
Piz 36,2 3.] évans. To put (potatoes, etc.) in a 
pit or heap and cover them with straw and earth, 


for storing and protection from frost. 

1791 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 44 Weeding potatoes, gettin 
them up, and pyeing them. 1817-18 Coaaettr Resid. U.S. 
(1822) 164 He may pie tbem [potatoes] in the garden... but 
he must not open the pie in frosty weatber, 1845 Frad, 
R, Agric. Soc. V. 11. 326 This system of Bye turnips is 
a very common one in Norfolk. 1886 [see Pre sd.! 3). 

Pie, v.38 Printing. [f. Piz sb.4] trans. To make 
(type) into ‘pie’; to mix or jumble up indis- 
criminately. 

1870 [see Pizp?], 1889 Daily News 17 June 7 (Advt.), The 
. delay..in printing offices, caused by what is technically 
called‘ pyeing‘. 1893 Linotype Company's Prospectus, |p 
tbe economy of this machine. .. To pye matter is impossible, 
1903 Brit. 4 Col. Printer 19 Nov. 15/4 Nearly all the cases 
are empty and those that have anything in are pied. 

Pie-annet: see PIANNET. 

Piebald (pai-b§ld), 2. (sé.) Forms: 6 pibald, 
pibauld, 6-7 py(-)bald, 6- pie(-)bald, 7 pye(-) 
bald, pyedball, 7-8 pye-balled (-ball’d), 8- 
pye(-)ball. [f. Pre 56.1 + Batp a. §: cf. BALL 
56,3) Of two different colours, esp. white and 
black or other dark colour (like the plumage of 
a magpie), usually arranged in more or less 
irregular patches; pied: usually of animals, esp. 
horses. Loosely used of other colours (cf. SKEW- 


BALD) or of three or more colours; parti-coloured. 
1594 BaanrretD AG Sheph, 1. xxviii, I baue a pie-bald 
Curre to hunt the Hare, 1610 Marknam Masterp, 1. x. 26 
His colour is either a milke white,a yellow dun, a kiteglewd 
or a_pyedball. 162a Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 328 
Signified hy the Pybald horse whereon hee was mounted. 
1626 Faithful Friends 1.i, Millions. lavished in excessive 
sports, And piebald pageantry. 1676 Lond. Gas. No. 1135/4 
A white Gelding.. aving pye-ba id marks on both flanks 
of bluish cofour. 1789 Mrs. Prozzt Yourn. France 11. 
zo [At Naples]. Vesey shewed me what I knew 
not had existed—a skew-ball or pyeballed ass, 1802 Med. 
¥Yrnl. VALI. 97 There are Negroes, (Albinoes) born white, 
some are party coloured or pie-bald. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1Y. 542 Individuals thus motley 
coloured are commonly called piehald negroes, or are said 
to have piebald skins. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. (1852) 
233 Dusky woods, piebald with snow. 1871 — Desc. Mant 
il. xvi. 230 Piehald birds. .for instance, the black-necked 
Swan, certain terns, and the common magpie. P 
b. fig. Composed of parts or elements of dis- 
similar or incongruous kinds ; of mixed characters 


or qualities (always in bad sense); motley, mongrel. 
1589 R. Haavey Pl. Pere. (2590) 13 Leaue thrumming thy 
Pibauld Testes with Scripture. 1 Butier Hud. 1. 1. 96 
A Babylonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants much affect. 
It was a Parti-colour'd Dress Of patch’d and Pye-ball'd 
Languages. 1763-5 Cnuacntt, Candidate 716 Shall hurl 
his ia Latin at oF head. 1815 W. H. Ingtano 
Seribbleomania 58 note, To produce such a pyebald style 
of composition. 1878 Bavue Puri. Rev. ii. 27 Inthe piebald 
character of the man. 
B. sb. A piebald animal, esp. horse. b. fig. 
A person or thing of mixed characier, a ‘mongrel ’. 
1765 Foote Commissary u. Wks. 1799 II. 26 ‘The right 
honourable Peer..calls me..Plebeian, and says if we have 
ay children, they will turn out very little better than pye- 
balls. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail x04 As quaint a 
four-in-hand As you shall see—three pyebalds apd a roan. 


PIEBALDING. 


1845 Foran Handbdh. Spain i 3 Strabo..had an idea that 
Spanish piebalds..changed colour if taken out of Spain. 
ence Pie‘balding, becoming piebald, develop- 
ment of patches of different colouzs ; Pie*baldism, 
Ple-baldness, the quality of being piebald; Pie- 
baldly adv., in a piebald manner, with patches of 


different colours. 

1886 Romanes in Life & Lett, (1896) 111. 175 The young 
ones show no signs of “piebalding, 1881 Standard 8 Sept. 

'3 Domestication tends to produce irregular colour, or what 
is commonly called “piebaldism. 1613 Cammon edat. 
Entertainm, Ld. Knowles, A strawn hat, “piebaldly drest 
with flowers, 1893 Sat. Rev. 8 Apr. 375/2 Glaring *piebald- 
ness. 1899 E. Puittrotts /amtan Boy 120 The piebaldness 
of the rat was the great feature. 

Piece (pis), 56. Forms: 3-7 pece (3-5 pees, 
4 pise, 4-5 pice, peia, 5 pes, peyoe, peese, 5-6 
pes(s, pesse) ; 5— piece, (5 pyeoe, 5-8 peace, 6 
pease, peise, peyss, (Sc. peax), pyaae, 6-7 
peece, 6-8 peice). Ploral in ME. sometimes the 
same as the sing. [ME. fece, in r5th c. piece, a. 
OF, pece (1241 in Godef.), piece (Roland, 11the.), 
mod.F. piece = Pr. peza, pessa, Sp. pieza, Pg. pera, 
It. fes2a piece of cloth, rag, beside fezzo ‘ piece’ in 
other senses. The Romanic forms point to late L. 
types *fettia, *pfettium: cf. early med.L. fecia, 

pttia, also pecium, petium, ‘broken piece, frag- 
ment’, also ‘piece of land’, Ulterior origin ob- 
secure: see Note below. The sense-development 
is in many points uncertain, though most of the 
senses occur also in French: the following arrange- 
ment ia to a great extent provisional.] 
I, In general sense; or followed by of 

1. A sepazate or detached portion, part, bit, 
or fragment of anything; one of the distinct por- 
lions of which anything is composed. 

ar2ag St. Marher, 122 Pe scourgen [were] smerte & kene: 
Bi peces be flesch orn sdoun, be bones were isene, c 1320 
Sir Tristy, 1086 His swerd brak in be fizt And in morauntes 
brain Bilened a pece hrizt. aszqgo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
6or/1x Pecra, a pece, or lytyl part of athyng. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comin, 25 That day..is roosted a whole Oxe.. 
a piece whereof is serued to the Emperours table. 1570 
Levins Manip. 48/15 A Peece, pars, partis. 1605 CAMOEN 
Rent, 189 In delivering of livery and seisin a peece of the 
earth is taken, 1653 WALTON Angler iv, 108, 1 think the 
best [rods] are of two pieces. #713 M. Henry Catech. Youth 
Wks. 1853 I]. 169/1 Gas them a piece of a honeycomb to 
eat. 1847 Carrenter Zood, § 603 ‘The tegumentary skeleton 
of Insects, that is to say, the hard skin of these animals... 
We see in it a great number of pieces, which are sometimes 
soldered (as it were) together; whilst in other instances they 
are united by soft portions of the skin. did. § 605 The 
head is formed only by a single piece. 

Jig. 1821 Lama Elia Ser. 1. (nperfecl Sympathiex, They 
are content with fragments and scattered pieces of Truth. 

b. Jn pieces: broken, divided, disintegrated, in 
fragments: jig. divided, at variance. Jn, tnto, tor, 
ta pieces: into fragments, asunder. Zo fake in 
pieces: to separate the pe of, to analyse. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 375 Isscolle to bree in peces manion. 
€1320 Sir Tristr. 1456 Eft bat spere tok he;..It brast on 
peces bre. 13.. XK. Adis. 2999 A-two peces he hadde him 
gurd. ¢1380 Sir Ferumbs. rH Pe stede ful doun on peces 
tweye, 1390 Gower Conf. II. 244 He kut it into pieces 
twelve, 1393 Lance. P. P/ C. xxx 62 note, The wal of be 
temple to-cleef euene p two peces. c1400 Laud Trey Bk. 
10305 Hir heer was rent & torne In pes. ¢1400 Maunvev, 
(Roxb.) x. 38 Men..paynd bam to breke be stane in pecez, 
1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, xxiii. 71 But the swerd of the 
knyght smote kyng arthurs swerd in two pyeces. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ecxxiv. 227 Ther man myght see hir 
baners displayed hakked in to pyeces. 15962 Dicencrn 
Lxpor. Abdias Pref. g The forther that the bowe is drawen, 
the sooner it flies in pieces. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
1. 133 The butchers cut their flesh a peeces, and sell it by 
weight, 1 Burton's Diary (1828) iy: 480 This takes in 
ee can oleform. ¢ 1680 HicxeRiInGcite Hist. Whiggiso 

Wks. 1716 1.03. 154 If we offer to tear them apieces. 1687 
A, Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1.169 A fair large Church... 
where. .the Body of St. Catherine is in pieces. 1754 Ricnarp- 
son Grandison 1V. iv. a1 We are all in pieces: we were in 
the midst of a feud, when you arrived. 176-2 Hume Hist. 
Eng. (1806) 1V. Ixi. 566 The instrument of government was 
taken in pieces, and examined, article by article. 1843 
Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, Virginia 264 Must I be torn 
In pieces? 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviil. 193 
When they submitted, their army..at once fell in pieces. 

G. Zo pieces: into fragments, asunder; also fig. 

To go or come to pieces; to break up, dissolve, 
lose cohesion. 7b fake to pieces: to separate into 
its parts. To hit, huff, puszle, vex, etc., to pieces: 
to ring: by snch action to a state of distraction, 
disorganization, confusion, or ront. 

, By omission of come, gone, torn, or other pple., éo pieces 
1s sometimes = ‘in pieces ': see quots. 1622, 1690. 

cra90 S. Ling. Leg. 1. 46/24 And to-brak it al to smale 
Peces. 23.. Cursor AY. 6542 (Cott.) To pees [Gert. efe. in 
pecis) he am brak right par. ¢x400 Lard Troy Bk. 8386, 

I schal 3ow hewe al to pece, @1533 Lp. BERNERS Huon 
xvii, 419 Our shyp brast all to pecys. 1622 MassIncrr & 

Dexxee Iirgin Atartyr 1. iii, The smock of her charity is 
now all to pieces. 166s Bovis Z.ram. ii. (1682) 6, 1 thus 

take Mr. Hohbs his Argument to pieees. 1690 J. Witson 

Belphegor w. i, They {friends} 're all to pieces. 1703 Moxon 

Mech. Exerc. 233 Pulling the Building to pieces after it is 
begun. 7a Philip Quarll (1816) 73 The flat-bottomed 

t..he had taken to-pieces. 174t Ricnarpson Panicla 
1. 144 She has buffed poor Mr. Williams all to-piece. 1765 
Cowrer Hs, (1837) XV. 1, 1 3m puzzled to pieces about it 
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1833 Fa. A. Kemern Fred, in Rec. of Girlhood (1878) tIL 
215, I thought I should have come to pieces in his hands, as 
the honsemaids say of what they break. 1883 R. Bucrranan 
Love me for Ever \. ii. 28 A large ship had gone to pieces 
on the Wantle reef. 1890 Daily News 11 July 3/6 The 
Oxonians went all to pieces after passing the post. 1902 
Daily Chron. 7 Aug. 3/6 To analyse anything implies..the 
taking it to picces in a chemical sense. 

+2. A part of a whole, marked off, ideally separ- 
ated, or considered as distinct ; a portion of an im- 
material thing. (Now superseded by fart, portion.) 

3377 Lanct. /. PZ, B. xiv. 48 panne was it @ pece of be 
pater-noster, fiat voluntas tua, 1534 Morz Passion Wks. 
1303/1 That he might steale a peece of the pryce. 1535 
Jove Afol. Tindale (Ath.) 24 In the fourthe peise [= Ze 
graph) of his pistle, 1§62 CArld-Marriages 116 Roberte 
Rile the peeuker never promysid her any pease of the 
lease of the house where her husband nowe dwellis, nor 
nothinge els. a 1639 Wotton in Redig. (1651) 438 One of 
the most fastidious pieces of my life, as I account,..the 
week of our Annuall Election of Scholers. 1642 RocEns 
Naaman 192 Now in a word, for the other e of the 

nestion, 31699 Wantev in Lett, Lit. Aten (Camden) 292 

‘or other Saxon books, [ have copied large pieces of them. 
1788 Wasuincton Left, Writ. 185 I. 16: After waiting 
a day and piece in Winchester. 

b. A hmited portion of land, enclosed, marked 
off by bounds, or viewed as distinct. (An early 
sense of med.L. petia, Petiun.) 

a34so Kat, de la Tour (1868) 88 A man that was called 
Nabot, the whiche had a good pece of wyne. 1463 in Bury 
Wilds (Camden) 3: There is vij acres Jond lying..not ferre 
from Herdwyk wich vij acres lieth in i ys 3535 
Covernare Fosk. xxiv. 32 The bones of Joseph.. buried 
they at Sichem, in the pece of the londe, yt Iacob boughte 
of the children of Hemor. 3611 Biare Lae xiv. 18, I have 
bought a piece of ground. 1772 3/S. Award, Winterton 
Lincs. All that other peice or parcel of Ground. 17 
StepmMan Surinam catia ll aes 269 The toting ereuad 
«.is divided into large square pieces. 1 Con HawKer 
Diary (1893) 1. 13, L went into a piece of potatoes... without 
a dog. s J. W. Crank Barnwell Introd. 10 A list of 
the different pieces of property, with their yearly values. 

ec. A portion ofa zoad, rope, line, linear distance. 

156: T. Hoav tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. K ij b, Accom. 
paninge the Pope a peece of the way. Afod. A weak piece 
in arope. A piece of the road is now under repair. 

d. Phrase. 4 piece of one’s mind: something of 
what one thinks ; one’s candid opinion ; a rehuke, 
seolding. Cf. Bir 54.2 4. 

1s7z Sanpys in Ellis Orig. Led/. Ser. 11. I. 24 Thos am 
I bolde to unfolde a peece of my mynde. 3667 Drvorn 
Maiden Queen tt. i, 1 have told her a piece of my mind 
already. 3861 Mus. H. Woon Last Lynne u. xiii. (1888) 233 
The justice was giving her a ‘ piece of his mind‘. 

+e. fig. A ptece of (a scholar, logician, surgeon, 
philosopher, etc.): somewhat of; ‘a bit’ of; one 
who partakes to some extent of the character men- 
tioned. Ods. Cf. Brr 50.2 4. 

(1552 Etvor Dict., Frestur hominis, o litle pretie felow, 
that semeth to be but a peece of a man. Plant. Petit 
bout homme : mottiéde homme.) 1581 Sipney Apol. Pocirie 
(Arb.) 19 If I had not beene a peece of a Logician before 
I came to him. 1633 J. Ctarne Second Praxis 12 llool 
would you faine be thought a piece of an Astronomer now? 
«16 aunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 57 Being a good piece 
of a Schollar. 1743 in Howell State Trials (1813) XVII. 
1172 He is a piece of a surgeon, 3768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778) I. 101 If 1 am a piece of a philosopher. : 

3. A portion or quantity of any substance or kind 
of matter, forming a single (usnally small) body or 
mass; a bit; as ‘a piece of lead, granite, ice, bread, 
dough, cloth, paper’; also, piece of water, a small 
detached sheet of water, a small lake. 

Such a ‘piece’ is, in fact, often a portion of a larger mass, 
but this is not thonght of in the use of the word, the notion 
being rather that of so much of the substance or material in 
question ae one body of finite dimensions, which may 
be either a small or a large piece. It is a separate part or 
portion of the whole existing stock of the substance. 

3368 Lane. P. Pf A. vit. 297 Mai no peny Ale hem paye, 
ne no pece of n. 1483 Cath. Angi. 272/2 A Pece of 
leder..or of clathe. 3830 PausGa. 252/2 Pece of steele. 
3535 CoveRDALe x: Sam. ii. 36 For a oe and 
for a pece of bred. cx ‘eg Wyatt &. Dualey's Voy. 
W, dad. (Hakl. Soc.) General] caused our Queenes 
armes to be drawne on a peece of lend. 1657 AusTeN Fruit 
Trees 2 43, A ce of wood. » Noaris Pract. 
Disc. (1707) 1V. 224 Like a red-hot piece of Iron upon ap 
Anvil. 1769 Wesvey ¥ru/. 24 Ang., Pieces of water that 
surround it, 283: Macavutav Cro. Disadilitier Jers Ess, 
146 The scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper. 

b. Ia this sense fzece is commonly used in Se. 
without of (cf. Ger. ein Sitick Brod), Cf. Brr sd.2 9. 

1580 J. Have in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 59 That we adore 
ane peace bread for God. 168: Cotvn Whigs Suppire. 
(1753) 106 There a piece of beef, there a piece cheese lyes. 
1787 ed Scoticisms 73 A piece cheese, bread, &c. 
1876 Wurtsnrab Daft Davie (1894) 205 (E.D.D.) She had 
@ piece bread and cheese in her pouch, Afod. Give me a 
small piece paper. 4 5 

a. Péece of money, of gold, of silver: A coin. 

1526 Trvoate Jatt, xxvi.15 And they apoynted vnto 
hym [Judas) thyrty pares of syluer [Wvewir 1382 thritti 

NE of seluer, 1388 thretti pans of siluer) ax Lo. 
Paeeene Huon x\ist 143 To pay these .iiii. peses of golde 
yerly. 0 Act 32 Hen. V/1/, c. 14 A piece of flemmishe 
money called an Envglyshe. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdanc's 
Comme. 57b, His Purse..chatcheth vp the other thinkyng 
to hane a pece of money. 1675 Brooks Gold. Acy 302 Look, 
as the worth and value of many pieces of Silver, isto be 
found in one piece of Gold. 1726 Swirt Gudliver 1. ii, My 


reRHEH ni i ; a c : 
me with nine lange pieces Of Fold. a reicen | Miveuionin Rein! how inate (lan 


11. 6, 1..amassed three thousand pieces of silver. 
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d. Piece of flesh, applied to a living person, 
a human being ; "saan of goods, applied humoronsly 
or contemptnonsly toa woman or child. Now dia/, 

31593 Tell-Troth's N. Y. Gift (t876) 30 Oh, she is a tall 
peece of flesh, 163: Suaxs, Cyd, iv. ii. 1a7 Why should 
we be tender, To let an arrogant peece of flesh threat vs? 
41989 Sir C, H. Wittiames Song vii. in Locker Lyra Eleg. 
(1867) 163 ‘This beautiful piece Of Eve's flesh is my niece. 
1809 Matain Gi/ Blas t. i.» 6 She seemed a pretty piece 
of goods enough. 3895 Pinnock Black Country Ann, 
(E. D. D.), Her’s anlce piece 0° goods to be a skule guvness. 
e. Of something non-material, as @ prece of 


poetry, of prose, of music, 

1601 Suaxs. 7wel. V. 11. iv. a Gine me some Mosick..that 
peece of song, That old and Anticke song we heard last 
night, 1616 B. Jonson Epigr. alv, Here doth lye Ben lon- 
sor his best piece of poetric. 1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tont's 
C. xvi, He sat down to the piano, and rattled a lively piece 
of music. <Afod. A piece of nervous prose. 

4. A (more or less) definite quantlty in which 
various industrial products are made or put up for 
sale or use. 

_ & A length (varying according to the material) 
in which cloth or other textile fabric is woven; 
also, a length of wall-paper as made (in England, 
generally 12 yards), Often ased adso/utely : cf.15¢. 

A Siece of muslin is 10 yards; of calico, 28 yards; of Irish 
linen, 25 yards; of Hanoverian linen, 100 double ells, or 128 
yards. e Simmonds car ie 1858.) . 

1523 4et_14 §& 15 Hen. Vili, c. 3 §& 7 Every peace o| 
Worstede Sayes or Stamyns to be made BithyH aby of the 
said Townes. 1988 Acc. Bk. WH ray in Antiguary XX XU. 
Fa Item j pece tawnye buffing xxs. Item ij pece hlacke 

uffing, xxiiijs. 16s E. Missetoen Free Trade (ed. 2) 9 
hey goe at Twelve Gilders eight stivers the piece. 
1706 Puituirs (ed. Eade Piece,..a certain Number of 
Ells or Vards of Cloth, Stuff, Silk, ete. 1712 Suartesu. 
Charact. (1737) 1]. 200 Some of those rich stuffs .. with 
such irregular work, and contrary colours, as look'd ill 
in the pattern, but mighty natural and well in the piece. 
3810 J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon p. xxvi, The .. trade 
took off.. about 35,000 pieces, each piece containing 26 
yards. 31844 G. Dono Yextile Manuf. ii. 48 A ‘piece’ 
of cotton cloth varies from twenty-four to oierseten yards 
in length, and from twenty-eight to forty inches in width. 
188: Vounc Every Man his own Mechanic § 1639 A ‘piece ' 
of English paper is s2 yards long and a piece of French 
as about H yards. 

. A half-pig of lead. 

1773 Gentd, Mag. XLI1I1. 63 Blocks of lead..called ee 
being found too heavy to be easily managed, asthey weighed 
three hundred weight..are now commonly inade in Derby- 
shire into two pieces. 1829 Glover's d/ist. Derby 1. 81 The 
pieces, or half-pigs of lead are not of any certain weight, 
eevee the smelter endeavonrs..to approach as near to 
1764 lbs. as he can. 4 

5. A cask of wine or brandy, varying in capacity 
according to the locality, but generally equivalent 
to the bntt, or to two hogsheads. [Fr. prece.] 

61490 Paston Lett. 111, 364, 1 sen my lady a lytyll pes of 
Renysch wyne of the best, of x. gallons. 1§23 Lo, BerNers 
Froiss. \.ccti. 238 They wanne the good town of Athyen. .and 
there they founde mo than a hundred peces of wyne. 1619 
Fietcuer A/ons. Thomas vin. x, Home, Launce, and strike 
a fresh piece of wine; the tawo's ours. 1687 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 2223/4, 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy in 32 Lotts. 1705 
fbid. No. 4089/3 One hundred and eighty Pipes or Pieces, 
of double Spanish Brandy. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 4 There 
are tuns which can contain from 12 to 15 pieces of wine. 
1840 T.A. Trottore Swemerin Brittany 1}. 28: A ‘piece' 
. of the best brandy, consisting of fonr hundred bottles, may 
be purchased at Bordeaux for two hundred and fifty francs. 
1895 IWeston. Gaz. 8 Apr. 3/a Forty to fifty basketfuls {of 
grapes] are put upon the press at one time, and yield from 
ten to twelve pieces of wine, 

{| For the sense ‘cup, wine-cup', see PEcE Ods. 

6. A single object or individna] forming a unit 
of a class or collective group, as @ piece of furnt- 
ture, of plate, of artillery or ordnance, of luggage; 
ta head of cattle or game (Se. o45.). See also 18. 

cxq00 Desir. Troy 9504 Sylver and Sarrigold sadly pai 

rippet,..Pesis of plates plentiug mekyll. 1473 Sir J. 
PAO in P. Lett, HL. 102, | most have myn instrumentes 
hydder, whyche..1 praye Eas and Berney..to trusse ina 
peadet and sende them ine hyddre in hast, and a byll ther in 

ow many peces. 1523 Eaau Suzeey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. u 1. 216 Dyvers other good peces of ordynaunce for the 
feld. 1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1, 237 Ane brasin e 
of artailyerie, ten irn pecis. 1715 Lond, Gaz. No. 5336/a A 
Piece of Plate of the value of 100 Ducats. 1798 Gentl, Mag. 
12/2 A statue or a piece of plate require inscriptions very 
different from a monument. 1832 Soutney Asst. Penins, 
War 111, 329 A regiment. succeeded in taking two pieces 
of cannoo. 1837 Gorinc & Paitcnarp AJicrogr. 62, 1 can 
almost always see the shot of a piece of ordnance when 
I fire ic myself. 1886 Marv Linsaxit, Haven ander Hill 1. 
xy. zor It was a handsome piece of furniture. 1899 |W/estv1. 
Gaz. 15 May 10/1 It handled last year ON ar picces 
of mail maiter. 1899 Daily News 12 Sept. 7/5 It had at 
our ports been deemed sufficient to take abont one ‘piece’ 
of luggage in fivé for examination. But when the dyna- 
miters came .. the inexorable order went forth that every 
* piece’ was to be searched. 

vi Picce of work; a. A product of work, a pro- 
duction, a (concrete) work. b. A task, difficnlt 


bnsiness ;_/ig. a commotion, ado (co/log.). 

a. ¢1sqn Hevwooo Four PP. in Hart. Dodsicy I. 363 
Here is an eye-tooth of the Great Turk. Whose eyes be 
once set on this piece of work, Ma: papbily lese part of h 
eyesight. 31568 Garey Chron. H. 941 The Kings Chaps 
at Westminster,..one of the most excellent peeces of worke, 

ht in stone, that is in Christendome, 1602 SHAES 


Zlam. ut. ii 315 What a piece of worke is a Ss and 
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mouing how expresse and admirable! 1638 Ussner /ut- 
carnation (1649) 2 Most admirable peeces of work. 

b. 1894 Carew Auarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 103 It were 
an infinit peece of worke. 1718 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 462 
Ie would be a tedious Piece of Work to take out the two 
component Parts with their Signs. 1724 De For Afew. 
Cavalier (1840) 76 It would be a long piece of work. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 262 He kept jawing us, and making 
a piece of work all the time. 1844 Dicxans Mart. Chus. 
xxx, What are you making all this piece of work for? 1872 
'Outwa' Fréa's Election (ed. Tauchn.) 194 How do you 
expect to get along.. when it’s such a piece of work to make 
you shake hands? . ‘ ; 

8. An individual instance, exemplification, speci- 
men, or example, of any form of action or activity, 
function, abstract quality, etc. 

a. Applied to a concrete thing. 

a1g68 Ascuam Scholem. (Arb) 104 The conference of 
these two places, conteinyng so excellent a peece of learning, 
asthisis. 1657 Sir W. Mure Ais¢. Wks, (S.T.S.) IL. 235, 
{ have adventured to offer this small peace of labour to 
posteritie, 1664 Powen Exg. Philos. 1. 58 These puny 
automata, and exsanguineous pieces of Nature. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 398 A..delicate Piece of Archi- 
tecture, 1705 J. TayLor ours. Edinb, (1903) 71 A noble 
Monument of its former Grandeur, being one of the finest 
pieces of ruin in the Kingdom, 1723 T. Tuomas in Port- 
land Pagers Vi. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 74,1 think it is the 
worst piece of portrait that ever in my life I saw. 1869 
Gounavan Purs. Holiness Pref. 7 A piece of religious 
literature. s 

b. Applied to an abstract thing. 

1570 Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 2279/1 What a peece of Gods 
fee prouidence was shewed of late vpon our English 
brethren and countrey men. a1586 Sipney Arcadia 1, 
(1622) 5: Making a peece of reverence unto him. x60x R. 
Jounson Kingda. §& Commrw. (1603) 211 They want the 
use of footmen, to whom these peeces of service doe properly 
belong. 1656 Earnt Mowm. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Par- 
nass. 1. Ixv. (1674) 84 It being an hateful piece of petulancy 
to envy great Princes. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 112 
Eminent pieces of Self-denial. 1748 Anson's Voy. mt. x. 
407 I¢ would have been a piece of imprudence. 1832 Hr. 
Maatingau Ail? & Valley xiii. 123 Some fresh piece of 
bad news. 1876 Tagvetyan Macaulay 1, iii. 139 A rare 
piece of luck. 1884 Six F. Noatn in Law Times Rep. 
22 Mar. 3122/2 Another piece of carelessness on the part 
of the auctioneer. 


+c. Applied to a person in whom some quality 


is exemplified or realized. Ods. 

1623 Frercner Rule a me i. v, The master of this little 
piece of mischief. ax635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 38 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, Au arch-piece of Wit and Wisdom. 
31648 Gooowin in Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 6 Green-head, 
young peece of presumption, Prelaticall peece of Presby- 
tery,.. swelling peece of vanity. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Fohn 
Budd 11. i, One of your affecte ay 4 pieces of forma- 
lity. 1778 Miss Burney Zvelina (1793) If. xxx. 182 As to 
the little Louisa, tis such a pretty piece of languor. 

IT. Absolute uses (elliptical, contextual, or 
conventional), without of and specification of the 
substance, elc. 

9. A person, a personage, an individual. arch. 
and dta/, a. Applied to a man. 

_1n early use often=One of a multitude, army, or company 3 
in 17the., tending to be dyslogistic: cf. b. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7314 He ut stod vpe be brugge mid 
an ax alone,..A stalwarde pece pat was, nou god cube is 
soule loue. ar300 Cursor M, 11058 Til lon were horn, a 
wel god pece. ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 156 
In his buke has Dares demed, Both of Troie & of Grece, 
whatkyns schappe was ilka pece. c1go0 Laud Troy Bh. 
4446 That fel faire for men of Grece, Thei hadde elles dyed 
euery pece. 1614 B, Jonson Bart. Fairtiv, Hee is another 
manner Dregs then you think for. 1651 Isaackson in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv., Andrewes (1867) I. 161 King James 
- Selecting him as his choicest piece, to vindicate his 
regality. 1673 Kraxman Unlucky Citizen 171 She having 
so untoward a ae to ber Hushand, was undone by him. 
169: Woon Ath. Oxon. Il. 179 Say & Sele was a seriously 
subtil piece. 1736 Cuanptea Hist. Persec. 346 Bancroft. 
was, as the historian calls him, a sturdy Piece. 1746 in 
Leisure Hour (1880) 117 An old nasty grunting bis OP o+ 
who plagues me out of my life, be is such a formal piece. 


b. Applied to a woman or girl. 

Now mostly with depreciatory attribute. 

13... 2. &, Allit. P. A. 192 A precios pyece in perlez py3t. 
1567 Turazrv. Ovid's Epist. 157h, Faire Helena, that 
passing peece. 1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 441 Stately, 
proude, and disdainefull peeces. 1623 Suaks. Aen, Vild, 
y.,v- 27 All Princely Graces That mould vp such a mighty 
Piece as this is [Queen Elizabeth]. 1621 Buaton Anat. 
Mel. w ii. 1. i, 44651) 143 A waspish cholerick slut, a crazed 

eece. 1668 Saotay Jfulb. Gard, m. ii, She is a tender 

iece. 1694 R. L'Estrance Fadles, Life Aesop 5 Xanthus 
having a kind of a Nice froward Piece to his wile. 1783 
Wo corr (P. Pindar) Odes 4o Roy. Acad. vi, Think of the 
Sage, who wanted a fine piece. fod. dial. Sheis a forward 
piece. 

10. a. A piece of armonr; +esp. in the phrase 
armed af (of) all pieces, at all points, completely 
[F. arid de toutes pidces] (obs.). Also in comb., 
as head-piece, shoulder-piece, thigh-piece, etc. 

€1400 Destr, Troy 181 Knightes, Armyt at all peses, able 
to were. did, 12878 Armet at all pes, c¢1goo Me/usine 248 
Thenne toke he his armures & armed hymof al pieces. 1600 
Howrann Livy xxx. 799 The regiment of the footmen .. 
came but slowly forward, by reason they were beanily armed 
atall peeces. 1635 J. Haywaao tr. Biondi’s Banish'd Virg. 
157 Deadora..arming berself at all peics, ranne to the prore, 


+b. A fortified place, fortress, stronghold. Oés. 
1535 St. Papers Hen. ViIT, 1. 160 The demaundes made 
by. Monst. de Buren for the Duchie of Burgon, and diverse 
other gret peaces in Fraunce. 1527 /déd. 187 With the 
revocacion of tharmye, and rendicion of Genes, and other 


Elizabeth Piece of 355. 
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peces, whiche the Frenche King shulde rendre, 1568 
Grarton Cérou. {]. 83 He receyued againe all the holdes 
and peeces which his father had lost, 1570-6 Lassarpe 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 136 They set wide open their gates, 
and made a sudden salte out of the peece. 1602 Warner 
Aik, Eng. x. Wiii. (1612) 254 This Guise bereft vs Calice, 
and in France our Peeces all. 1673 Rav Fourn. Low C. 3 
Ostend..is most regularly and exactly fortified, so that it 
seemed to us one of the strongest Pieces in all the Low- 
Countries. xzax Strvre Aecl Mem. V1. 1 v. 288 A com: 
mission..to repair..to the town of Calais and to certain 
other pieces on that side of the seas. . 
+c. A sailing or rowing vessel. Ods. 

1545 St. Pagers Hen, VI, 1, 809 Capitaynes and leaders 
of His Highnes rowyng peces. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No, 1004/1 
To go and see the Royal James,..and several other pieces 
built by Commissioner Deane. 


11. A weapon for shooting, fire-arm. 


of artillery ; a cannon, gun. 

asso Sir A. Bartonin Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 He hath 
three-score peece onether side. 1565 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. {. 360 To mak hullettis for smal cis, 1585 T. 
Wasuinoton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 11. xxiv. 65 b, Diuers great 
and little peeces aswell of brasse as of yron. x600 Fatrrax 
Tasso 1x. liv, So from a piece two chained hullets flie, 
14 Srurmv Mariner's Mag. vy. xii. 67 To know what Shot 
and Powder is meet for every Piece. 1706 Puinurrs, Pieces, 
(in Warlike Affairs) signify Cannon or great Guns, as 
Battering-Pieces which aze us‘d at Sieges..: Field-pieces, 
1875 CLerv M/in. Vactics x. (1877) 123 Part of the attacking 
force should be directed against the covering party and part 


a. A piece 


| against the pieces. 


b. A portable fire-arm, hand-gun; as a musket, 


carbine, pistol, fowling-piece. 

rg8x Stvwaao Mart. Discip.1.44 Such must hane..a good 
and sufficient peece, flaske, touch bore, pouder, shot, &c. 
1g90 Sie J. Smvtn Disc. Weapons 42 margin, The in- 
uention of artillery, powder, shot, and small peeces of fire was 
uot first in Germanic. rg9r G. Furtcnen Russe Comumnw, 
(Hakl. Soc.) 76 The stocke of his piece is not made caliever 
wise but..somewhat like a fowling piece. 1603 KnoLurs 
fist. Turks (1621) 332 Taught to handle all manner of 
weapons, but especially the bow, the peece, and the Scimetar. 
5704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4044/3 Our Grenadiers .. put their 
Bzyonets in the Muzzles of their Pieces, 1788 Priestisy 
Leet. Hist. v. \x. 475 Considering how many arrows might 
be drawn hefore one piece could have been loaded and 
discharged. 1855 Macautav Hist. Eng. xvi. Il{. 674 Five 
hundred grenadiers rushed..to the counterscarp, fired their 
Pieces, and threw their grenades. 1870 E. Peacock Ralph 
Skir?. 11). 254 He knelt on one knee, and levelled his piece 
direct at William's head. 

+c. A crossbow. Ods. 

1590 Wotiingham Rec. 1V. 60 Ged dictus Fabianus non 
sagittabit in aliquo le peece ad aliquam rem vivam. 1598 
Datuncton Afeth. Trav. (1606) Tiv b, The Crossebowe... 
Once in a yere, there is in each city a shooting with the 
Peeces at a Popingazy of wood. /6id. T v, By this practise... 
he eee more ready and perfit in the vse of his Peece. 

12. Each of the pieces of wood, ivory, etc., also 
called ‘ men’, with which chess is played ; techni- 
cally restricted to the superior ‘men’ (‘pieces of 
honour’, ‘ dignified pieces’), as distinguished from 
the pawns. Also extended to those with which 
draughts, backgammon, etc., are played. [So It. 
pe220, oe pleza, F. piece.) 

, In the Continental use of the word, traces of its restriction 
in chess to the eight superior ‘men' are found already in 
the r6thc 

[1497 Lucena Arte de A xedres Ajb, Sabiendo como juega 
cada pieza. ¢1570 B. Mf. Add. BMS. 28710 If. 360 a, Todas 
las piegas y peones salvo el Rey.) 1562 Rowaotuum Play 
Cheasts Aiv, The principle is to knowe the pieces, to wit, 
the name, tbe number, and the seat of euery one, As for the 
fashion of the pieces, tbat is according to the fantasie of the 
workman. 1591 FLoaio Sec Fruites 262 A. Doth it pleese 
you then to play at the chesse..? 5S, Order your peeces. 
a at Daum. or Hawtu. Fam. Epist. Wks. (1711) 146 
In this case they [pawns] are surrogated in those void 
rooms of the pieces of hononr, which, because they suffered 
themselves to he taken, were removed off the board. 1688 
R. Home Armoury tu, xvi. (Roxb.) ae What peice or man 
soeuer of your owne you touch or lift from its place. you 
must play it for that draught where you can. 1778 C. 
Jones Hoyle's Games Imfpr. 139 lf.. nee find a Prospect 
of Success, rush on boldly and sacrifice a Piece or two. 
1788 Chambers’ Cycl. (ed. Rees) s.v. Chess, In this game 
each player had eight dignified pieces..and also eight 
pawns... These tases are distinguished hy being painted in 
white and black colours. 1 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) s.¥. 
Chess, {n order to begin the game, the pawns must be 
moved before the pieces. 1870 Harpy Ware Mod, 
Hoyle, Chess 37 ~ t pieces of different denominations and 
yes and eight Pawns, are allotted to each competitor... 

1¢ pieces are named... King, Queen, Bishop, Knight, Rook. 
Lbid., mile oe 139 The antagonist can insist on this bein; 
done or huff the piece. 1898 Cuttin Chess § Playing Can 
836 Set of thirty-two domino pieces of teak oa Toi. Bax 

eu de (Oie..the pieces are moved according to the throw. 

13. A piece of money (see 3c); a coin. Often 
with defining word, as seven-shilling piece, crown 
plece, threepenny piece, twopenny piece, penny piece, 
Sive-frane piece, etc. 

1575 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 11. To be it all in 
hale pecis. 1617 Moayson ithe 1. 289 Easy coyne 
any peece, of which they can make gayne. 1642 Roctrs 
ae 106 He must - ; foole who really can satisfie 

imselfe in counters as if they were peeces. 1658 Woop 
Life (O.H.S.) 1, 241 A peice of p(ope) Jothn) ee , and 
also a French peice, 1710 Lond. Gas, No. 4748/4 A Queen 
agrx Heaans Collect. (0. H.S.) 
{IL 102 The Gold Piece found in St. Gyles's Field. 1788 
Paiesttey Lect, Hist. mi. xvi. 134 These pieces were not 
called Sarees. but farthing tokens, 1845 Forn Hanabh. 
rae 5 The value .. of any individual piece is very 
uncertain. 


PIECE. 


+b. spec. Popularly applied to an English gold 
coin; orig. to the szzeée of James I, and afterwards 
to the sovereign, and guinea, as the one or other 
was the current coin. Ifence half-prece. Obs. 

The Unite was issued in 1604 as = 20 shillings; but was 
raised in 16r2 to 22 shillings, 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass ti. § I'l) warrant you for 
halfen piece. /4/d.1. iii. 83 What is't? a hundred pound? 
-. No, th’ Harpey, now, stands on a hundred pieces. 1618 
Featiy Clavis Myst. xxxii. (1636) 426 All our crownes and 
soveraines, and pieces, and halfe pieces, and duckatts and 
double duckatts are currant but to the brim of the grave. 
1659-60 Pervs Diary 14 Mar., Here I got half-a-piece of 
a person of Mr, Wright's recommending to my Lord to be 
Preacher of the Speaker frigate. a x700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Yob, a Guinea, Twenty Shillings, or n Piece. 1706 
Estcourt Fair Exanif, it. 34 Fifty Pieces are 50 Pound 
50 Shillings, and 50 Six-pences: I know what they are well 
enough, and you too. 1727-41 CHamaers Cycé. s.v. Coin, 
Guinea, or piece, 

ce. Piece of eight, the Spanish dollar, or Zeso, 
of the value of 8 reals, or about 4s. 6d. It was 


marked with the figure 8. 

16x0 B. Jonson Adch. un. iti. 15 Round trunkes, Furnish’d 
witb pistolets, and pieces of eight. 1670 NarporoucH Jru?. 
in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. v (x694) 97 The Spaniards. .paid for 
what things they bought in good Pillar pieces of Eight. 
x679 OLonamM Sat, upon Jesuits ii, Strange |,. What charity 
pieces of eight produce. 1706 Piers, Piece of Fighé or 
Piece of eight Ryals,a Spanish Coin; of which there are 
several sorts. 12748 Earthquake of Peru i. g His annual 
Allowance is 7,000 Pieces of Eight. 188% Ararr Garner V. 
227 vole, Peso,,was the monetary Unit of Central America; 
afterwards known as the Piece of Eight, and is the Mexican 
dollar of the present day. FE 

14. A portion of time or space. Now dial. 

a. A portion or space of time; es. a short space 
of time; a while. 

(Occurs in OF, in 13the., and in AF. in Britton tt. iid. § 12 
Cum il avera esté graunt pece en seisine.) 

1300 Cursor AL. 7063 pe wer lasted sa lang a pece. 14.. 
in Pol, Rel, & L. Poems (1866) 245 About bis a pece I wyl 
spede, Pat I myth pis lettrys rede. 1825 Brocketr N.C. 

loss. Piece, a little while. ‘Stay a piece and then aw will’, 
ex82g in WV. 40. goth Ser. III. 330 A piece back, three tides 
came up the Trent on one day. 

+b. Here probably belongs 0 pece, opece, opese (a 
peace), in slit] opece (etron. sii] a peace), continually, 
continuously, constantly: see Stitt adv. Obs. 

£1440 Generydes 1385 He wold not leve, butt stile 

alway opece rede all that he cowde to hurt Generydes, 
{bid. 339% And euer more in prayours still opese, Vnto the 
tyme she knew it shuld goo, /érd. 5254 Haue here a rynag 
and kepe it still opece, To the tyme that ye come onto 
Clarionas. 555 W. Watreman Fardle Factions ui, xii. 204 
How she from thre yeres of age.. remained ther [in the 
temple] seruing God stil a peace. 

c. A portion of the way or distance between two 
points; a short distance. diaé, 

1612 Bainstey Lud, Lit. 230 By practice, euery day going 
a piece, and oft reading ouer and ouer, they will grow very 
much, to your great ioy. ¢1730 Buat Lets, WV, Scotl, (1818) 
I. 151 He told us we must go west a piece. ,and then incline 
tothe north. 1960-7a H. Brooke Kool of Qual, (1809) III. 
59 Then I would run a piece off,..and again ] would delay, 
and stop. e¢x8t7 Hoce Tales § Sk. V. 231 111 make my 
brother Adam carry it piece. about with you. 1852 Mars. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, I've walked quite a piece to-day, 
in hopes to get to the ferry. : 

15. A (small) portion of some specific substance. 

a. A small portion, scrap, or cutting, of cloth, 
leather, or the like; esp. as used to repair a hole 


or tear: a patch, Cf Piece v. 1. 4 
- €1380 Wvetir IVs. (1880) 41 Pei may pese hem [clea 
agen or cloute hem of sacchis & opere pecis. 1433 Roé/s o 
Parit. W. 452/1 The same Clothe to be aold fora remenannt, 
or for a pece and nat foraClothe. [1526 Tinpae Afait, ix. 
16 Noo man peceth an olde garment with a pece [ém(BAnna, 

commissuram, Wye. medlynge, clout] off newe cloothe.} 
b. Short for ‘ piece of bread’ (with or without 
butter, etc.) ; spec. such a piece eaten by ilself, not 
as part of a regular meal. Sc. and Zug. dial, 


(Northumb. to Shropsh., and Cornwall). 

1787 A, Suinrers Bess & Yamiie wv. i, Neither tak’ her 
siller nor a piece. 188: Garcor Folk-Lore 93 Pieces, how- 
ever, were ordinarily given. 1883 Daily News 12 Dec. 2/5 
Ou one occasion defendant gave her a hit of bridescake, 
on another a jelly piece. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xvi. 185, 
I..took the road again on foot, with the piece in my hand 
and munching as I went. 2898 Westwr, Gaz. 14 Dec, 2/1 
When they get off at mid-day to eat their ‘ piece’, there Is 
talking and fanghing among the field workers. 1903 Eng. 
Dial. Dict, (Wigtown), A dry piece is plain loaf_bread or 
oat cake, withont butter, jam, or treacle, /4/d. (Cornwall), 
Ifa child tells you she had ‘nothing but a piece all day, 
you know she means bread and butter. 

ce. A length of cloth, wall-paper, etc. : see 42. 
da. Whaling. A section or chunk of blubber, 
more fully called d/anket-piece. / 
©. Bookbinding. A tablet of leather which fills 
a an on the back of a book, and receives the 
“title (ettering-piece). 
f, Malting. A quantity of grain steeped and 
spread out at one time: = Fioor sé.! 6b. ’ 
1832 W. Cuampion Maltster’s Guide 43 The turning of his 
floors or pieces. 1876 Wytur in Encycl, Brit. 1V. 268/2 It is 
of importance to the maltster that the law allows him to 
sprinkle water over the ‘pieces ‘on the floor. E 
&. pl. pieces. An inferior quality of crystallized 
sugar obtained in the manufacture of crystals and 
crushed sugar. 


PIECE. 


1867 Produce Markets Rew, 13 July 161/1 The character 
of the Pieces Sugar made In ndon retrogrades rather 
than improves asa whole. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts IN. 948 
The first crystallisation is called ‘crushed’ and the second 
‘pieces’, the drainage from which goes by the name of 
‘syrup’, 1884 iVest. Morn. News 4 Sept. 6/5 Sugar .. 
London pieces, rather quiet, steady. 

16. A separate article or ilem of baggage or 
property in transit. (Chiefly U. S.) 

1809 A. Henxy Trav. 15 The freight of a canoe. .consists 
in sixty pieces, or packages, of merchandize, of the weight 
of from ninety to a hundred pounds each. /dfd, a4 The 
method of carrying the packages, or pieces, as they are 
called, is the same witb that of the Indian women. 1890 
Cooty, etc. Railways Amer. ag3 The cases in which pieces 
go astray are astonis| ingly rare. 1899 IWesint. Gaz. 15 May 
30/1 The postal establishment of the United States... handles 
more pieces, employs more men, spends more money... than 
any other human organisation, public or private. 

17. A productioa, specimen of handicraft, work 
of art; a contrivance; = piece of work (7.0). Obs. 
in general sense. See also MASTERPIECE, 

1604 E. G{uimstons] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. viii. 349 
They buried with them much wealth, as golde, silver, stones, 
.. bracelets of gold, and other rich pecces. 1626 B. Jonson 
Staple of N. v. i, lt were a piece Worthy my night-cap, and 
the Gowne I weare, A Picklockes name in Law. 1643 Sia 
TY. Baowne Relig. Afed.t.§ 15 Ruder beads stand amazed 
at those prodigious pieces of Nature, Whales, Elephants, 
Dromidaries and Camels, s6s0 Baxter Sarazs' R. 1. vii. 
(1662) x21 Surely were it not for Eternity, I should think 
man a silly piece. 1697 Dameima Voy. (1729) I. 517 He 
busied himself in making a Chest..he was as proud of it as 
if it had been the rarest piece in the World. 3698 A. Baaxp 
Emb, Muscovy to China 71 Several rare pieces made at 
Augsburgh, that moved by the help of Clock-work. 

b. A painting, a picture; + a portrait. 

1574 Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsiey 1V. x25 O fond 
Apelies, prattling fool, why boasteth thou so much, The 
famous't piece thou mad’st in Greece? 1594 PLat Yervell- 
Ho. wt. §1 To refresh the colours of olde pecces that bee 
wrought in oyle. 166a-3 Pervs Diary a7 Feb., There is 
also a very excellent piece of the King, done by Holbein. 
1697 tr, C'less D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 173, 1 was all alone 
in my apartment, busie in painting a small Piece. 1770 
Lancnorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 183/1 The painter valued 
himself upon the celerity and ease with which he dispatched 
his pieces. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel t. ati, The walls..were 
thickly covered, chiefly with family pictures:..now and 
then some Dutch fair, or battle-piece. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) J. 45 Among the portraits which hung above 
were two allegorical pieces hy Master Hans Holbein. 

+0. A piece of statuary or sculpture. Ods. 
| 1579 FULKE Confut. Sanders 634, 1 do so honour auncient 
images, that I make as great account of a peece of Nero,.. 
as 1 do of Constantius. 1629 Maxwett tr. Herodian (1635) 
61 Most of the fairest Peeces in all the Citic, perisht in 
these flames, oo 

d, A literary composition, in prose or verse, 
generally short. 

1533 Mors Dedell. Salem Pref, Wks. 930/1 Vnto one little 
piece, one greate cunning man had erie a long aunswere, 
of twelue whole shetes of paper. 1643 Sra T. Brownz 
Relig. Aled, 1. § 20 That Villain and Secretary of Hell, that 
composed that miscreant piece Of the Three /mpostors, 
1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 3a There is a Posthumous piece 
extant, imputed to Cartes. 710 Suarresa. Advice Author 
iii, That exteriour Proportion and Symmetry of Composi- 
tion, which constitutes a legitimate Piece. 1775 JoHNSON 
Let. to Mrs. Thraleaa May, 1 am not sorry that you read 
Boswell'’s journal. 1s it not a merry piece? 1824 J. Jounson 
Tyfogr. Y. 529 He printed most of Archhishop Cranmer's 
Pieces. 1878 Brownine Poets Croisic xxix, A poet also, 
author of « piece Printed and published. 

6. A drama, a play. 

1643 Sta T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 47 In the last scene, 
all the Actors must enter to compleat and make up the 
Catastrophe of this great peece. 1779 Snemipan Critic 1. i, 
On the first night of a new piece they always fill the house 
with orders to support it. 1851 Tuackeaay Eng. fiumt, v. 
(1876) #3 To supply himself with {money]..he began to 
write theatrical pieces. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, |. iv. 
25 Arnulf, as usual, appears as the villain of the piece. 
1885 Bath Herald 17 Jan. 3/a The usage was to engage 
Stars for the run of the piece. 

_ fA musical composition, usually short, either 
independent or forming an individual part of a 
larger work. 

38ag J. Neat, Bro. Jonathan 1.95 Nobody can bear to 
hear..a favourite piece over and over again the same night. 
1856 Amy Carlton 208 Amy..played the piece that she was 
learning, 1880 in Grove Dicé. Afus. U1. 951 Piece. This word 
-- has since the end of the last century been applied to 
instrumental musical compositions as a general and un- 


technical term. 
III. Phrases. (See also 1b, c, 2d, 10a, 14b.) 


18. A pitce, the piece, each (Sc. tlk) or every piece : 
each piece of a number of pieces; each unit of a 
number, set, or company ; each of them or these: 
esp. In stating the share or price of each ualt or 
individual member (see sense 6). Hence, ad- 
ad APIECE, q.v., ¢he piece, per piece. [F. fa 

ieee, 

Apicece can still be said of persons as well as things (so the 
Piece in Sc. and north dial.). 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5474 Lamprays of we3t Twa hundreth 
Pond ay a pece. ¢12483 Caxton Dialogues 47 The good 
candelmaker Gyueth foure talow candellis For one peny the 


pece [F. de piece), 1489 Acta Audit. (1839) 131/1, xiij. horss | 


and meris, price of be pece xls. 1529 in Wills Doctors 
Commons ( amden) 18, xiij™ peerles at iiijd. the peace. 
1530 Tixpace Answ. More Wks, (1573) 2367/1 The Pope .. 
ae home a stewes ef XxX. Or os t seit ya 

ing euery pece tribute yearly. .t st. i 
(Surtees) V1. 35, xijd. a peice. 1553 gee Pier Council 


' Swiet Guliroer 1. ia, One 
Ma 
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Scol, 1. 150 Thai had payit ane grott for the heid off ilk 
peax [of cattle] for thair poindlaw. 1566 /dfd. 493 The 
soum of ten markis far ilk pece of xxv, oxin. 1600 J. Poay 
tr. Leo's Africa vit. a89 Horses. .sold againe for fortie and 
sometimes for fiftic ducates a pi 
(Camden) 169, 1 giue .. John Mount and John Muske as. 
pose Margaret ‘Iexall xxs. 1660 Act 1a Chas. //, c. 4 
sched, s,v. Sores, Howes, vocal. stone-bowes of stcel, the 

jece x8, @ 1670 Seapine Troud, Chas, | (1850) 1. 81 The 

ischopis had causit imprint thir bookis..and sould haue 
gottin fra ilk minister four pundis for the peice. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia 355 Sold for five hunder‘d Crowna 
apiece. @169a Potexren Disc. Trade (1697) A vij b, Fat 
Oxen were often sold at 6s. per piece. 1797 Statist. Acc. 
Scot, X1X. 48 A fine of a cow the piece [=each person). 
Mod. Sc. He gae them twa shillin’ the piece for helpin’ him, 

19. By the piece: at a rate of so much for a 
definite amouat or quantity; according to the 
amount done. Ont the piece; at plece-work. 

1703 T.N. City ¢ C. Purchaser 23 These Posts are. .made 
by the Piece, viz. 1¢...per Post. 1807 Sourney in Robberds 
Mem, W. Taylor V1. 209, 1 think such work is good enough 
to be paid by the piece. 1859 Jernson Brittany iii. 23, 
1 could not ascertain whether they worked by the day or 
by the piece. 1899 Print. Trades ral. xxix. 40 An employer 
is not bound to provide constant work for a man on the 
piece, 1885 Tiones (weekly ed.) 9 Oct. 4/a Most pottery 
workers are paid by ‘ piece". 

20. Ju or of one piece: consisting of a single or 
undivided piece or mass. 

[1535 CoverDALe E.zod, xxxvii. 2a The knoppes & braunches 
. were all one pece of fyne beaten golde.] 1585 T. WasmtxGcTon 
tr. Micholay's Voy. 11. xvi. 50 [An] obelisquie of coloured 
stone all of one peece so. cubits high. 1845 J. Nicuotson 
Operat. Mechanic 317 The whole is cast in one piece in 
bell-metal. 1864 Lonce. in Ly (1891) I. 3a_ Finished 
to-day the revision and copying..the translation of the Prr- 

atorio, 30 as to have it all of one piece with the rest. 1885 

tate (R.V.) Zxod, xxxvii, 8 Of one piece with the mercy- 
seat made he the cherubim at the two ends thereof. 

21. Of a piece: of one piece, in one mass ( = 20); 
often jig. of one and the same kind or quality; 
uniform, consistent; in agreement, harmony, or 
keeping. [F. éout dune piece.] 

1632 Massincer City Aladam 1. iii, | have seen and heard 
all. and wish heartily You were allofa piece. 1639 N.N. 
tr. Du Bosg's Cones Wom, 1.23 Those Nations who make 
their Doublet and Shirt all of a peece. 1644 Dicay Naf. 
Bodies xii. § 3. 102 “To moue all of a piece. 1663 Butea 
Hud.t. ii. 448 We and his Horse were of a Piece, One Spirit 
did inform them both. 1700 DrvpEn /’ref. Fables Wks. 
(Globe) 503 He writes not nlways of a piece, but sometimes 
mingles trivial things with those of greater moment. 1726 
of them was covered, and seemed 
all of a-piece. 1809 Man. Evcewortu Absentee vi, After all, 
things were not ofa piece. 18rz Co. Hawxer Diary (1893) 
is z The harness., second-hand, one horse in plated, another 
in brass harness, and, in short, all of a piece. 

b. Ofa fiece with. 

1665 Boye Occas. Re. iv. ti. (1848) 176 None appear’d 
more of a piece with the Earth than he. 1711 AnpisoNn 
Spect. No. 256 P 3 It is not of a Piece with the rest of his 
Character. 1849 Macacray //isé, Ang. ii. 1.233 All their 
proceedings were of a picce with this demand. 

+0. O pece, opece, opese: see 14 b. 

22. Piece by piece (t piece and piece, Sc. obs.): one 
piece or part after another in snccession; a piece 
at a time, piecemeal, little by little, gradually. 
[F. piece a piece.] 

1560 Bratz (Genev.) Zack, xxiv. 6 ia! 
piece. u6a1 QuaaLes Argalus & P. (1678) 115 Peece by 
peece they dropt upon the ground. 1719 De Fos Crusoe t. 
65 Had the calm Weather held I should have brought away 
the whole Ship Piece by Piece. 1877 Srurceon Serm. 
bse Se 208 The great architect unrolls his drawings piece 

y piece. 

1§33 Bettenpen Livy nu iii, (ST. S.) 1. ag2 Fra thens 
 pevill began Ik day pece & pece to convaless in pare 

yis fra all maledyis. a1sg8 Montcomerie Cherric + 
Slae 273, | felt My hart within my bosome melt, And pece 
and pece decay. 1681 Cotvit Wags Supplic. (1751) 141 
Then piece and piece they dropt away, As ripe plumbs in 
arainy day. 17a1 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 550 Piece and 
piece as your leisure allows, pray send me what hath been 
remurkahle as to religion and learning this last year. 

IV. 23. attrié. and Comé.: piece-compositor, a 
compositor who is paid by the piece; piece-dyeda., 
of cloth, dyed after itis woven; so piece-dyeing ; 
piece-fraction, in Zypog. (see ee piece- 
hall, an exchange where cloth is sold by the 
pre piece-knife (see quot.); piece-labour, 

abour paid by the piece; piece-looker, an in- 
spector of cloth woven in definite lengths; piece- 
maker, -man = PIECE-WORKER; piece-market, 
the market for cloth sold by the piece; piece- 
master, a middleman who acts between the em- 
ployer and the employed ia the giving ont of 
piece-work; +piece-money, money distributed to 
recipients at so much apiece; piece-mould, in 
Sculpture, a plaster-of-Paris monld, removed ia 
pieces, and then fitted together; also, a mould 
oa of separate pieces of metal, etc., whieb 
ate fitted and beaten together npon the model; 
piece-patch, a piece inserted as a patch; piece- 
patched a., patched up; piece-payment, pay- 
ment by the piece; piece-price, a price paid for 
piece-work ; piece-rate, rate of payment for picce- 
work; piece-atuff, Inmber or timber in pieces ; 
piece-trade, the trade in pieces of cloth; piece- 


it out piece by 


iece, 1637 in Bury Wills | 


PIECE. 


velvet, velvet made in the plece of various widths 
(as distinguished from narrow ribbon-velvet, etc.) ; 
plece-wage, a wage paid by the piece of work. 
See also PIECE-BROKER, -GOODS, etc. 

1897 West. Gat. 6 July 10/1 It took time, and time to 
the *plece compositor..means bread. 1844 G. Dopp Jertlle 
Alauxf. iti, 97 The wool being always dyed either in the 
state of wool, before spinning, or after being woven. This 
gives rise to the distinction between * wool-dyed * cloth and 
‘*piece-dyed* cloth. 1898 West. Gaz. 13 Dec. 8/1 The 
Bradford *piece-dyeing trade. 1900 De Vixnne Pract. 
7ypogr. 174 * Piece fractions, or split fractions in two pieces, 
or on two bodies, are not proper parts of the font, and are 
sold in separate fonts athigherrates. 1844G. Dono 7extile 
Manuf, iv. 119 Instead of having a cloth-hall or a “piece. 
hall of its own, its productions are sent to one or other of 
those two towns for snleat the piece-halls, 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley iv, The tradesman in the Piece Hall, i.e. the Cloth 
Exchange. 1833 J. Hottaxp Afanny. Aletal WI. 17 The 
*piece-knives, or sportsmans’ knives, as those complex articles 
containing saws, lancets, phlemes, gun-screw, punches, large 
and small blades, &c. used co te called. 1866 Rocurs 
Agric. & Prices 1, av. as2 For the most part day labour. 
The other two are “piece labour. 1867 Address to 7. Bright 
in Morn, Star a8 Jan., J. Moloney, “piece looker. 1895 
Datly News 13 Mar. 3/1 To obtain a piecework statement 
to be based upon a “piecemaker's average. /did. 11 Mar. 
3/3 ‘The Union notice to the “piece-men being circulated. 
1883 (bid. a8 Sept. a/7 The *piece market is without material 
alteration. 1851 MavHew Lond, Labour 11. 256 ‘The aboli- 
tion of the middleman, whether ‘ sweater ’, ‘ *piece-master’, 
‘lumper ‘or what not, coming between the employer and 
employed. 1890 Pal/ Mall G. 11 Mar. 7/1 ‘The present 
sweating picce-master system. 1610 AfS, Ace. St. John's 
ks hy Canteré., Item payd in *pesse mony xvijs. vid. 1642 
/bid., Payed to 38 brothers and sisters for peesmoney aixs. 
1895 Daily News 20 June 6/3 A Guise is made upon 
tbe statue itself, and from this a hollow wax statue is cast. 
1880 Plain Hints Needlework 27 A straight stitch 6 or 8 
threads deep on each “*picce-patch and material. a@ 1625 
Fiercura ios Bro. 11. i, This *piece-patcht friendship, 
This rear'd-up reconcilement ona billow. 1903 Daily Chron. 
xt July 3/7 London daily newspapers are..produced on a 
*piece payment system, 1895 It estat. Gaz. a1 Mar, 2/2 The 
question which underlies all surface disputes is that of fixing 
*piece-prices for the new machinery which is being intro- 
duced into the trade. 189a /'ad/ Afall G. 27 July 1/2 A 
reduction in the ‘piece-rates per ton at certain furnaces 
1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The cargo .. consisting of 
short length *piece-stuff. 1891 7Ymes 5 Oct. 4/3 ‘There is 
no change to note in the “piece trade. 1872 Iowrtts 
Wedd. Journ. (1892) 246 The *piece-velvets and the linens 
smote her tothe heart. 1879 Mas. A. E. James /ad. Honseh. 
SDtanagem, 17 Buy also some piece-velvet, silk, ribbon, 
flowers, feathers, net,.. bonnet and cap wire. 1900 Fabian 
News Sept. 28/2 This ‘log’..is ‘a remarkable effort to 
ig a “piece-wnge rate on a time-wage basis mn 

4. Prece is often the secoad element in a com- 
bination, in various senses, €.g. dack-ptece, base- 
piece, bodice-piece, breech-pitce, catch piece ,car-piece, 
eye-piece, franc-piece, head-piece, penny-piece, ete. 
Sec the first element. 


appear in Muratori Ant. /fa/. a.d. 730 ‘et alia petia i 
‘uno petio de terra‘ (Diez); see also many later me 
instances in Du Cange. The ulterior source has been the 
subject of much research: see Diez s.v. Peaza; Scheler, 
Littré, Hatz.-Darm. s.v. Préce; Korting sv. ett. (7106) ¢ 
Thurneysen s.v. Pezza. The prevalent opinion is that late 
pop. L. *fettia, -funz, were derived from a Brythonic stern 
peit(i-, represented by Breton pea gy Welsh and Cornish 
perk a part, cognate with proto-C Itic *guettté-, whence 
*cotti-, in Olr. cuit, genitive cofa, mod. Gaelic cuid part, 
share but there are many difficulties. A very frequent 
early sense in OF. was that of ‘portion or space of time’ 
(see Godef.) = 14 above. The sense * person ', found so early 
in Eng,, is not met with in French till late in 16th c.] 


Piece (pis), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. 1. évans. To mend, repair, make whole, or 

complete by adding a piece or pieces ; to patch. 

€1380 Wreur Hés. (1880) 4: Pei may pese hem agen or 
cloute hem of sacchis & obere is, 61440 Promp. Parc. 
388/a Pecyn, or set pecys to a thynge, or clowtyn, repecto,.. 
sarcio, reficto. 1830 Parser. 655/1, 1 pece a thyng, I sette 
ona pece...If it be broken it muste be peced, r#é es? ronen 
il le fault piecer. 1596 Suans. Tam. Shr. un. ti 63 Petruchio 
is comming .. with..one girth sixc times peec’d, and a 
womans Crupper..heere and there peec’d with \c-thred. 
1601 Vestry Bks. Surtees) 135 For picing a bell clapper that 
brake when Andrew Hawkins was buried, xijd. 715 Mute. 
D'Auatay £arly Diary 28 Feb., She was piecing a blue and 
white tissue with a large patch of black silk! 1884 far 
per's Mag. July 306 It’s nothin’ but play, piecin quilts. 


1» Jig 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl... v. 45,1 will peece Her opulent 
Throne, with Kingdomes. 1633 P, Frercnes Purple /si. 1. 
i, To paint the world, and piece the length’ning day. 

2. Fo je, unite or put together, so as to form 
one piece ; to mend (something broken) by joining 
the pieces ; alse aéso/. ln spinning, to join or ptece 
up threads, to work as a PTECER. 

1483 Cath. Augl. azafa To Pece, assxere. rgs9 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 90 Payd for a rope to pysse the 


PIECE. 


lyttetle belle rope, 1637 Suckune Agdaura v.i, There is 
no piecing Tulips to their stalks When they are once 
divore'd by a rude band. 1793 Smeatou Edystone L.§ 138, 
1 found the seamen..employed in piecing the ground cahle, 
which..had again parted. 1819 Evidence fr. Rep. Com- 
mittee Ho. Lords, How do they get their breakfast and 
afternoon meal?''..When the machinery is moving, they 
eat it as they are piecing ‘. 1859 Mrs. Gasket, Kowad the 
Safa 35, | cannot piece the leg as the doctor can. ee 

b. {e To put together, join, unite; 7c/. to join 
oneself éo, unite wzth, 

1579 W. Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue Ep. Ded. 
aiij b, To peece vnto themselues this their broken Religion. 
1632 B. Jonson Jag. Lady 1. i, Stem, 1 heard they were 
out. ce. But they are pieced, and put together again. 
1652-62 Hevirn Cosmogr. 1. (1673) 5/2 ‘This Prusias, when 
the Romans became so considerable..pieced himself with 
them. 1656 — Surv, France 214 She hath peeced her self 
to the strongest side of the State. 168: Drynew ed 
Achit. 1. 661 His judgment yet his memory did excel, Whi 
pieced his wondrous evidence so well, 1879 G. MereoitH 
Egcist xxiv, Piecing fragments of empty signification. 

+3. ctr. To unite, come together, assemble; to 
come to an agreement, agree; to join on. Ods. 

16az Bacon Hen. V/f 23 It pieced better and followed 
more close and handsomely vpon the bruit of Plantagenet’s 
escape. 1625 — £ss., Innovations (Arb.) 526 New ‘Things 

eece not so well. 1636 Sin H. Wotton in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 11. (1888) [1]. 260 Owre Schoole Annually breaketh vp 
two weekes before Whitsontyde and peeceth agayne a 
fortnight after. 1692 R. L’EstrancE Yosephus, Antig. xvi. 
viii, (1733) 434 Telling him..that things would mend in 
Time, and Friends piece again, if they conld but come to.. 
a fair Understanding. 

II, In combination with adverbs. 

4. Piece in. a. rans. To join in, add by inser- 
tion; tb. zé7. lo join in (in action), unite (0ds.). 
@ 1656 Haves Gold, Rem. 1. (1673) 247 He that can comply, 
and peice in with all occasions, and make an easie forfeiture 
of his bonesty. 1724 De For Afem. Cavalier i. 187 The.. 
Officers. .pieced in some Troops with those Regiments. 

5. Biece on. ‘vans. and intr. To fit on (as the 
corresponding piece). 

1849 H. Mitte /ootpr. Creat. iv. (1874) 45 The super- 
occipital bone.. pieces on to the superior frontal. 1869 
Freeman Nornt. Cong. 111. xii. 218 It is so hard to fix 
the date of the event, or to piece it on in any way to the 
undoubted facts of the history, that [etc.]. 

6. Piece out. ¢rans. To complete, eke ont, 
extend, or enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

1589 Purtenuam Eng. Poeste 1. xiv. (Arb.) 138 Ve may 
note. .how much hetter some hissillable becommeth to peece 
out an other longer foote then another word doth. 1639 
Futter Holy War ww. xxix. (1840) 232 Like a cordial given 
to a dying man, which doth piece out his life. 1643 Sia T. 
Baowne Relig. Aled. & § 18 He..pieces out the defect of 
one by the excess of the other. 1738 Younc Love Fame y. 
436 The motion of her lips, and meaning eye, Piece out the 
idea her faint words deny. 18538 Hawruoane Fr. § ft. Note- 
Bks. 1, 133 The old Pons Emilius..has recently been pieced 
out by connecting a suspension bridge with the old piers. 

7. Piece together. ¢raus. To join together, 
combine (pieces or fragments) into a whole; to 
make up of pieces so combined. 

1589 Putrennam Lug, Poesie ui. ix. (Arb.) 168 To peece 
many words together to make of them one entire, much 
more significative than the single word. 1618 Botton 
Florus (1636) 235 Himselfe..peeceth together no lesse an 
army than the former_mad-man, 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
hevenot's Trav. 1. 134 Cut out of thenatural Rock..though 
it seem to be of five Stones pieced together one upon 
another, 1865 Mertvae Xow, Emp. VI11, |xiii. 65 Our 
account of his exploits..must be.. pieced imperfectly 
ae 

. Piece up. ¢raxs. To make up (esp. that 
which is broken) ; to repair by uniting the pieces, 
parts, or parties; to patch np. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 75 Let these..con- 
straine thee.. whilst there is yet but one craze..in the touch- 
stone of thy reputation, piece it vp & new flourish again 
Hs a great excellency. 1625 Bacon £ss., Unity Relig. 
(Arb.) 429 When it is peeced vp, vpon a direct Admission of 
Contraries. 1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd. & Comnrw. 368 All 
being now piec't up betweene them. ¢1645 Howett Lett. 
I, av. xx. (1650) 124 "Tis thonght the French King will peece 
him up again with new recruits. 1794 Buaxe Corr, (1844) 
IV. 213 They will of course endeavour to piece up their own 
broken connexions in England. 1884 Padi A/aliG. 20 Nov. 
3/2 Arranging, disposing, and piecing up these fragments. 

b. intr. To make up matters, come to an 
arrangement. 

1654 Fart Mono. tr. Bentivogiio's Warrs Flanders 212 
By all means it was necessary to piece up with Alanson. 

| Piéce (pygs). The French for ‘piece’; 
occurring in French phrases, more or less in current 
Eng. use. 

a. A document used as evidence; esp. in piece 
Justificative, a document serving as proof of an 
allegation; a justification of an assertion. 

1789 Han. More in W. Roberts fem, (1834) IL. 1m. iv. 
160 You will think me a great brute and savage..till you 
have read my fitce justificative. 

b. Lidce de résistance (pyes da rezéstans): the 
most substantial dish in a repast; also fig. the 
chief item in a collection, group, or series; in quot. 
1860, used for ‘a means of resistance’. 

(1797 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 7 Our appetite 
demands a piece of resistance.) 1839 Locnuart Scott xix. 
III. 214 moze, In_answer to her host's apology for his piece 
de resistance. 1840 Tuackeaay Misc. Ess., Pict. Rhapsod 
(1885) 184 To supply the picture-lover with the piéces de 
résistance of the feast. 1860 Jowxtr in Essays § Reviews 
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335 This authorized text is a pice de résistance against 
innovation. 1893 Outing (U.S.) XXII. 149/2 The piece de 
résistance of the entire ride lies between Poughkeepsie and 
Yonkers. 

Piece-broker. 

1697 Lond, Gaz, No. 2 3 One Gawen Hardy.., Piece- 
Broker, was.. Indicted for Felony.., for paying and putting 
off Counterfeit Milled Money. 1720 Strvre Stow's Surv. 
LI. tv. vii. 1178/2 Hollowel Street ..a Place inhahited by 
divers Salesmen and Piece-Brokers. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, 
Piece-broker, is a shopkeeper in London, who buysthe shreds 
and remnants of all materials that go through the hands of 
the taylor, and sells them again to such persons as want 
them for mending cloaths; being geuerally decayed taylors, 
or some cunning men who have crept into the secrets of the 
trade, 1770 Chron.in Ann. Reg. 143/2 Mr. Muzere, aged 
90, many years an eminent piece-broker, who never trusted 
any money out at interest, but put it into an iron chest. 
18 } SIMMONDS Dict. Trade, Piece-broker as in Rolt). 

ieced (pist), pfl.a. [f. Pisce v. + -ep 1] 

1, Composed or made up of pieces joined together. 

1420 in &. E. Wilts (1882) 42 To Rabard Leget my pesid 
Bowe. [/did, A Bowe wyth-owte pecis.] 1569 Wells § 
inv. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 305 Also I gyue to francis walker my 
peaced bowe. 1601 Sir W. Cornwatus £55. 1. xxvii. (1631) 
21 A pieced stuffe of divers colours of divers ragges. 1785 
Saran Firroinc Ophelia II. vi, To descend. .down a pieced 
ladder, appeared .. terrible. 1851 Ruskin Stones Vex. 1, 
viii, § 12 A larger number of solid and perfect small shafts, 
or_a less number of pieced and cemented large oues. 

2. Mended, patched, made up. Also fig. 

1542-5 Brinktow Lament, 6b, Is Christ a peced God, or 
a patched Redeamer? 169 B. Jonson Sit. Worn i, A 
poxe of her autumnall face, her peec'd beautie. 1617 Morv- 
son /tHin.1. 4 Three Marble millaes: 
for one foot. 

3. With adverbs: sce Prece v. II. 

1635-56 Cowtny Davideist. 313 The infected King. .started 
back at piec’d up shapes, which fear And his distracted 
Fancy painted there. 190r Daily Chron. 16 Oct. 3/3 A mere 
pieced-together book. 

Piece-goods, sé. f/. Textile fabrics, such as 
calico, shirtings, mull, etc., woven in recognized 
lengths (see cE sd. 4 a) for sale; aterm formerly 
applied to Indian and other Oriental fabrics ex- 
poited to Europe, but now chicfly applied to 
Lancashire cotton goods exported to the East. 

1665 Loud. Gaz. No, 12/1 A Fregat of the Eastern 
Squadron, hath sent in a Vessel laden with Wax, Pitch, 
Tar, and Piece-goods. 

Goods, as Bays, é 


(See qnot. 1756.) 


-one of them is peeced 


oaths, Stuffs, or any other Manufactury. 


| 
| 


1722 /bid. No. eee All. Piece | 
a 


v78s in Seton-Karr Select. Calentta Gaz, (1864) 1,82 That | 
t 


e Captains and Officers of all ships that shal) sail from 
any part of India, after receiving notice hereof, shall be 
allowed to bring eight thousand pieces of piece-goods, and 
no more. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit, india i. 1 iil. 45 note, 
Piece goods is the term..chiefly employed by the Company 
and their agents to denote the muslins and wove goods of 
India and China in general. 1844G. Dooo Textile Manuf, 
i. 36 The cotton yarn is woven into piece-goods either by 
the hand-loom or the power-loom. 1886 Yute & Burney 
Anglo-ind, Gloss. $.¥., Lancashire .. has recently procured 
the abolition of the small import duty on English piece-goods 
in India. 1898 HWestn1. Gaz. 8 Oct. 6/3 Combination of the 
worsted piece-goods dyers. 4 

Piece-lace. Lace made in hroad picces, 
which can be cut and nsed like cloth. 

1702 Lond, Gaz No. 3806/8 A new Piece-Lace Head.., 
and a loop’d Flanders Lace Head, 1899 MWeste:. Gas, 
16 Mar. F. 1 Some amazingly good imitations of Irish lace— 
. being but a few shillings per yard—for piece lace, that is. 
1901 fdid. 12 July 3/1 These coats are made mainly fom 
ptece laces with lace flouncing rippling round the edge. 

Piecemeal (pismil), adv. (sb., a.) Forms: 
see Piece sé. and Meau sd.2 (ME, f. gece, Pirce 
+-wiéle,-mMEAL, Taking the place of OE, sétycce- 
mélum; pece-méle being a later word has not the 
OE. form in -ma#lum, nor an early ME. in -mélen, 
The later amplification dy ece-mele follows other 
words in -wele with de, dy (e. g. DROPMEAL, FLocK- 
MEAL, FooTMEAL, HEAPMEAL), and introduces the 
quasi-sb. use B. The example in -s (1 8) was 
prob. duc to the plural notion rather than an 
instance of the adverbial genitive. ] 

1. One part or piece at a time; piece by piece, 
ey by degrees ;-separately, by pieces. 

ee R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5624 Pat fole to drou pat traytour, 
ech lime pece mele. ¢1440 Yacod’s Well 151 Pei etyn a 
man no3t_al hole, but pece-mele. 1513 More Rich. [/7 
(1883) 85 Miles Forest at sainct Martens pecemele [a 1548 
Hatt Chron., Rich. 1/1 28 hy pece meale] rotted awaye. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 125/1 Now it remaineth 
that we looke peecemeale ynto these wordes. 1617 Moayson 
Itin.1. 5 The stone couering him is compassed with a grate, 
least it should bee broken and carried away peece-meale 
by Passengers. 1773 Buaxe Corr. (1844) I. 423 The business 
will be done covertly and piecemeal. 1865 Kincstev Herew, 
xvii, He means to te ene piece-meal. 1885 Sir 
J. Peaxsou in Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 453 A party is not 
allowed to bring his case before the Court pietamal 

B. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 424 To have taken him 
Piecemeals, Paragraph hy Paragraph, and to have con- 
sider’d wit, single Objection distinctly. 

b. With éy (rarely 272). (Transitional to B.) 

1545 Ravnotp Syrth Mankynde 100 Lette it be cut out 
hy pese mele. 1566 Drant //orace To Rdr. 3, 1.. have dis- 
patched it by piece meale, or inche meale. 1692 WastINGTON 
tr. Milton's Def Pop. Pref., Wks. 1851 VIII. 5, Lam forced 
to write by piecemeal, and break off almost every hour. 
1693 W. Freke SeéZ £ss. xix. 114 They that can hear 
Pedantry in Piece-meal, will be even sick when they peruse 
his Masse of it. 3796 Jerrerson Irit. (1859) 1V. 130 It is 
better to do the whole work once for all, than to be recurring 


\ 
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to it by piece-meal. 1868 E, Epwarns Radegh I. viii. 129 
After previous alienations hy piccemeal. 

+c. /n piecemeal: piece by piece, in detail. (Cf. 
B.) Oés. 


1561 T. Hosy tr. Castigtione's Courtyer in. (1577) Rv, To 
reason thus in peecemeale of these miles..were a taking of 
an infinite matter in hand. /éid. ae [To] vnderstand 
in Pera whatsoener helongeth to hys people. 

. Piece from piece; into or in pieces or frag- 
ments: with dreak, tear, cut, etc. 

1570 Gooce Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) 7 Who rather will be 
peewee torne_than once their prince forsake. c¢ 1580 

SIONEY Ps. ut. 21 Brnse Thou shalt and peecemeale breake 
These men like potshards weake. 1664 Butter Aad. 1. 
733, Ill be torn piece-meal by a Horse, E’er I'll take you for 

tter or worse. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 75 Hewing 
them Piece-meal, and delighting in their Blood. 1836 
Scorr Woodst, viii, To be now pulled asunder, broken 
piecemeal and reduced. 
+b. With gx. Obs. (Cf. B.) 

1577 Stanvuvast Descr. fred. in Holinshed (1808) V1. 40 
The fishmongers were forced to hacke it in gobhets, and so 
to carrie it in peecemeale throughout the countrie, ¢ 1590 
Mariowr Faust. xiii. 69 Revolt, or I'll in piece-meal tear 
thy flesh. 1704 Swirt 7. 7uéb ix. 178 Is any Student 
tearing his Straw in piece-meal, Swearing and Blaspheming? 

+B. quasi-sd. (with £2.) A small piece, portion, 
or fragment; chiefly in phrase dy precemeals, also 
at, in, into piecemeals. Obs. 

1577 Wuetstone Life Gascoigne xxviii, By peece meales 
care so wrought me vnder foot. 161a Woopatt Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Buccellatio is dividing into gohbets, 
or by peece-meais. 1616 J. Maitiann in Scot. Hust. Soe. 
Afisé. (1904) 171 He choosit rather to blame, tax and charge 
my father..ip hidlings and at peece-male. 1642 T. Goopwin 
Zerubbabels Enc.17 That .. perfection of light which the 
Apostolicall times had..by piece-meals and degrees. 1651 
R. Vaucuan in Ussher’s Letd. (1686) 562 To register any 
thing to the purpose..that I could come by, (some few 
piecemeals excepted), 1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendi's Life 
Peivese 11. 294 Being torn into piece-meales. 1762 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy V. iii, Those are falling .. hy piece-meals todecay. 

C. adj. (attrib. use of the adv.). Consisting or 
done in pieces or hy instalments; done bit by bit. 

1600 Row.auns Leté. Humours Blood vii 75 A pox of 

ecemeale drinking. 1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. To Rdn, 
Noter have done it otherwise than in a transient, piece- 
meal Manner. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1934) 1.640 What 
tortures and piecemeal executions have not been practised 
by tyrants and persecutors. 1831 J. W. Croxer in Croker 
Papers 9 Oct. Giving no epuneg on piecemeal reform. 
1871 Freeman Worm. Cong. 1V, xviii. 184 Our history just 
at tbis time has to be put together in so piecemeal a way. 

Pie‘cemeal, v. Now rare. [f. pree.] rans, 
To divide or distribute piecemeal ; to dismember. 
Hence Pie-cemealing vé/. sb. 

1611 Cotcr., Entuenuiser, to make small, to peecemeale, 
to reduce into little parcels, or peeces. /bid., Parcel, 
peecemealed; cut, or made, into parcels, 1632 Heywoop 
ist Pt. Iron Age ¥. i. Wks, 1874 HL. 338 My seuen-fold 
Targe With thousand gashes peece-meald from mine arme. 
1655 Guanate Chr, in Arm. 1. 20 The glory of the work 
shall not be crumbled, and piece-mealed out, some to God, 
and some to tbe Creature. a@1700 Oxford Laureat in 
Johnson L. ?., Valden, Had he ta’en the whole ode, as he 
took it piece-mealing, They had fin’d him but ten-pence 
at most. 1718 Enterfainer No. 21. 144 The Piece-meal‘d 
Quarters. .exposed to the four Corners of the Earth. 1949 
Fietpine Jom Yones xin. i, The heavy, unread, folio lump, 
which long had dozed on the dusty shelf, piece-mealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. 1853 Tait's 
Mag. XX. 259 The division, the piece-mealing of Germany, 
is the strength of Russia. 

+ Pie-cemealwise, adv. Obs. rare". [See 
*WISE,] = PIECEMEAL I. 

“ 1g94 Canew Zasso (1881) 78 The Christians force peece- 
male-wise to impair. 

Piecen (pis’n), v. Zocal or techn. [f. PIECE sd. 
+-EN5 2.] ¢rans. To join, to piece; chiefly, to 
join broken threads or ends in spinning. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 180 The children have .. to 
pice their slubbing ends with double rapidity. /dfd. 223 

With the covers has been also introduced a new method of 
piecening or joining on any end.., namely, by splicing it to 
the ee roving, Sas G. Doon Textile Manuf. i. 18 
The pian of " Bigpening y which time is saved in spin- 
ning cotton. ~~ 19th Cent. Dec. 820 The building. .has 
been piecened and enlarged from time to time, 

Piecener (p7's'ne:). [f. prec. + -ER1,] One 
who pieces or piecens ; a piecer; sfec., a child or 
young person employed in a spinning-mill to keep 
the frames filled with rovings, and to join together 
the ends of threads which break while being spun 
or wound ; formerly, also, to join the cardings or 
slivers for the slubber, a work now done by 
machinery : see PIECER 2. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 178 The cardings. .are taken up 

by ee children, called pieceners, from the nature of their 
work, being to piece or join those porous rolls together, to 
fit them for being drawn into a continuous thread. 18 
Mas. F. Trottore Jf. Armstrong 1. viii. 191 note, “Vhe 
‘children whose duty it is to walk backwards and forwards 
“before the reels, on which the cotton, silk, or worsted is 
wound, for the purpose of joining the threads when ae 
break, are called piecers, or pieceners. 1843 Pexny Cyct. 
XXVIL.552/1 A child, called a ‘piecener’, takes the cardings 
from the carding machine...The pieceners are employed and 
paid by the slubber. 

Piecer (piso). [f. Piece v. + -Er1]J 
1. generally, One who pieces; a patcher. 

1836 L. Huntin Nero Monthly Mag. XLVIM. 70 Fancy’s 
the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, The poor man’s 


PIECE-WORK. 


jecer-out, 14x Blackw. Mag. L, 155 The English are 

funderers here, piecers and patch-workers, 1858 Graco. 
stona /iomer 1, 46 The (bapa who say that there were 
originally a number of Hiadic or Odyssean songs, after. 
wards made up into the poems such as we now have them, 

2. spec. In a spinning-mill: see Precenen, 

1825 J. Nichotson Oferat, Mechanic 384 ‘The pieces are 
Joined by children, called piecers, who are in attendance on 
each mule, to join any yarn that may be broken in the 
act of stretching or twisting, 1833 Hr. Maetingay Afanch, 
Strike i. 3 You earn as much as a Plecer as some do at 
a hand-loom. 1857 Livixestoxe 7'rav, Introd. 3, L was 

ut into the factory asa ' piecer’, 1891 Ladour Commission 
o.. Piecers, assistants to the mule jie or minder, 
with the speciat duty of keeping the frames filled with 
‘rovings’. They derive their name from their work of 
piecing up the broken threads. 

Piece-work (pis;wosk). Work done and 
paid for by the piece: see Prece sé, 19. 

1795 Wasuincron Lez. Writ. 1892 XII. 58 The new have 
gone more into the execution of it by contracts, and piece 
work, 1830 Cums. Farm Reg. 60 in Libr. Uses, Knowl, 
Hush. ies ratcivers are easily obtained here, either for 
piece-work or hy the day, 1878 Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. 
viii, 74 Some trades-unions endeavour to Prevent their 
members from earning wages by piece-work, 

attrib, 1890 Daily News 1 Nov, 3/2 This is one of the 
last of the piece-work jobs in Victoria Dock under the 
Agreement of last November, 

ence Pie‘ce-worker, a workman who does 
piece-work, or is paid according to the amount done. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. eas With a piece-worker, 
time is fiterally money, 1891 Timez 7 Oct. 4/6 Piece 
workers are supposed to earn, on the average, from one- 
fourth to one-third more than their rating. 

Piecing (pésin), vl. sb. [f. Piece v. + -1NG1.] 
. The action of the verb Pizce ; patching, mending 
or completing by joining pieces, 

3399 Lanot, Rich. Redeles uit, 168 Ffor bei ffor be pesinge 
Xe 


paiet ns ten duble That be clobe costened. 1845 HAM 
Foxoph. (Arh. 127 Peecynge of a shafte with brasell and 


holie..is to make the ende compasse heauy, 1649 Br. 
Hatt Cases Conse. tv. ii. Wks. 1863 VII. 374 The Plecing 
up of these domestick breaches betwixt hasten and wife. 
@ 1680 Butter Rem. (1 59) IE, 303 Rhime is like Lace, that 
serves excellently ell to fide the Piecing and Coars. 
ness of a had Stuff. 3771 Luckomae Hist. Print, 281 
Piecing of Rules is often attended with considerable 
trouble. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 312 The pieceing is 
Soon over, as the carriage does not stop an instarit at the 
frame. 1884 Athenzum 1 Nov. 562/3 An infinite piecing 
of minute facts, 
b. attrib. and Comé, 

1845 Rates of Customs ciij, Pesing threde the dossen 
pound ils, iliid, 1594 Acc.-Bk. W, Wray in Antiquary 

XXII. 347, 14%. pecinge thred, iis. vjd. 1640 in Entick 
London (1766) 11.170 Whited hrown or pieceing thread. 
1881 Jacom Printer’s Vocab, 100 Piecing leads. in wide 
measures of type the leads required are usually pieced. 

Piecrust (pairkrost), [f. Pre 56.2 + Crest ] 
The baked paste forming the crust of a pie. 

1582 Hester Secr, Phforav. in, lili. 75 Ve shall not eate.. 
Butter, Milke, Cheese, or Pie crustes, or suche like thynges, 
1626 8, Jonson Staple of N. 11. i, One that..preserues hin. 
selfe, Like an old hoar Rat, with mouldy pye-crust. 1817 
Scort in Lockhart Lik (1837) IV, 98 The posts, which are 
as cross as pye-crust, have occasioned some delay. 1869 
Haslitt's Eng. Prov. 320 Promises are like pie-crust, made 
to be broken. 

b. fig. (in reference to hardness or 

1865 LACKMORE Lorna D. xiii, 1 will 
myself, you pie-crusts, 1872 Baker Wile 
The dry season baked it into a pie-crust. 
9. attrib. ; proverbially and humorously of pro- 
mises lightly broken (see quot. 1869 above), as 
Piecrust pledge, promise; of the colour of piecrnst, 


as piecrust hair, straw. 

1799 ' R. Burt’ tr. Dedshindus’ Groblanus 162 Then all 
the Vengeance of the Gods invoke, In Case this Pye-crust 
Pramise should be hroke 1888 Pal? Mad! G. 7 Dec. 12/1 
Having aid to Mr. Smith's charges another piecrust pledge. 
1889 W, S. Giseer Foggerty's Fairy, etc. (1892) 98 The 
Pi¢-crust hair had not been placed in mourning, 

Pied (paid), 29/.a.1 Also 6-7 pide, 6-8 pyed, 
7 Py 4d, pyde, (6 Sc, pyet). [As if pa. pple. of 
a verb fie, f, Pre 56.1: see -rp, 

Parti-colonred ; originally, black and white like 
a meres: bence, of any two colours, esp. of 
white blotched with another colonr; also of three 
OF more colonrs in patches or blotches. Also, 
Wearing a parti-coloured dress, 

138a [see 4a oct? Hawes Past, Péeas. 
134 With a , abell,..and a bagge; 
rode hrygee a brazge. 1878 Arie, 
ford (1846) 203 To weare the pied coate off a foole. 1588 
L. Vv. ik 904 Dasies pied, and Violets blew, 
And Cuckaw-buds of yellow hew. 1596 — Merch, V1, iii. 

ings which were Streakt and pied 
hier. 161 Corae., Pecile, x pide, 
or skude ¢olour of a horse. 16a7 Dravrox Nymphidia xviii, 

e wing of a pyde Butterflee, GavLe Magastrom, 

In a town within the territories of Brunswick, they 

ad hired a © Piper to conjure away all the rats and 
inice, that much infested him. (Cf. quot. '¢ 1645 in f.) 

T. Heenert Trav. (1677) 16 Zebre or Pide- 


dryness). 
work it out by 
Uribut, xviii, 322 


xxix. (Percy Soc.) 
In a pyed cote he 
Dise. Froubles Franck. 


- Constrned as £2. pple, = variegated, 
1632 Mitton L'Allegro75 Meadows trim with Daisies pide, 
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| Shallow Brooks, and Rivers wide, “ath Maarten in Ace. 
Sev. late ae tt. (1694) 79 Ia the middle, they are white 
pyed with black. 1853G, Jouxstom Nad, fist. E. Bord A, 
t22 A garment pied wit daisies, and buttercups, and 
| dandelions, 1887 Bowen Virg. Aineid ¥. 566 A Thracian 
| courser with white all dappled and pied. 
| t@. Pied Hriars, Hriars of the Pie: orig. name 
| of a small order of friars: see quot. 1904; in P, 
' £1. Crede app. applied to the Carmelites or White 
' Friars (whose dress was a brown tunic and a white 
cloak): see Skeat Student's Pastime $53. Pied 
Monk, a Bernardine or Cistercian, from their white 
tunic and large black scapular. Ods. exc. fist, 
138a in Pol, Poems (Rolls) 1. 262 With an O and an {, 
rsemmat ped freres; Quomodo mutati sunt rogo dicat Pers. 
fe 1394 2. Pd Crede 65 Sikerli y can noujt fynden, who 
em first founded, But pe foles undeaes hem-self, freres 
ofthe Pye. ¢1440 WALSINGHAM Hist. Angl. (Rolls) 1. 182 
Cadaver. .in quodam veteri Cormeterio, quod fuerat quondam 
Fratrum quos ' Freres Pyes’ veteres ap Habant,.. pro- 
{evemmnt.} 1530 Parsee. 254/1 Pyed morike, fe ttend h. 1537 
VaioTHzsLey Chron. (Camden) I. 63 An Ahbott condam of 
Fountens, of the order of pyed monkes. 190g Gasquer 
Eng. Monast. Life xi. 242 Pied Friars, or Fratres de Pica, 
«shad but one house in England, at Norwich, and..were 
obliged hy the Council of Lyons [1245] to join one or other 
of the four great mendicant Orders. ; 
d. In the specific names of many birds and other 
animals characterized by variegated inne as 
Pied antelope = Bonteaox; pied biackbir , an 
Asiatic thrush of the genus Turdulus (Webster 1890) : pie 
brant = Harreguin brant; pied duck, the extinct 
Somateria tabradoria; pied finch, the chaffinch, Fringilla 
colebs; cf. Pierincu; pied flycatcher ine eae atrica- 
filla); pled goose = Maariz goose; pied grallina, the 
Magpie Lark of Australia (Graliina australis Or picata): 
pled hyena, the spotted hyena (47, crocuta); ped horn. 
ill, species of Anthracoceros ; pled kingfisher, Cery/e 
rudts, a native of India and Afiica; pled seal, the 
Mediterranean Seal (Afonachus albiventer); pied starling, 
an extinct starling of Répnion (Fregilupus varius); ple 
, wagtail, the common Wagtail UMorac://a Ju ubris); pled 
wigeon, (a) the Garganey (Anas BuigiFdulant (4) the 
Golden-eye (Clangula glaucion); (c) the Goosander (Afergus 
werganser) (Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1885); pied 
wolf, a pied variety of the American wolf, 
¥899 Canébr. Nat, fiist. 1X. 119 The extinct ** Pied 
Duck '.. was black, with white head, neck, chest [etc]. 1898 
Moaets Austral Lng., Magpie-Goose..called also S2van- 
goose, and *Pred-goose. 1865 W. Bovp S wartzen 72 Robes 
of striped or “pied hyena. igor Nature 10 Jan. 254/2 A 
notable foss is the handsome crested “pied starling.. which 
is believed to have becoine extinct about the middle of the 
{igth] century. 18397 Govto in Mag. Nat. list. N.S. 1. 
seo NasManr priv to find that the sprightly and *pied 
wagtail..could uot be referred to any described species, 
@. fig. 
ae, Joxson Underwoods, Mise. P. xxiii, Not wearing 
moods, as gallants do a fashion, In these pied times. 16 
[Guartnoene] Lady Mother 1. iii. in Bullen O. 72 IT, 
120 Noe specld serpent weares More spotts than her pe 
honor. 1658 Ostorx Adv. Son ut. Pref, (3673) Kv, Py" 
| andcontaminated constructions. /bid. 166 This pied Goddess 


{Fortune}. F 
£. Comé, parasynthetic), as pied-dilled, -coated, 


coloured, -faced, -winged, ete. 

1595 CularMan Coronet Mistr. Philos. vi, The Protean 
rages Of pied. faced fashion, 1634S. R. Nodle Soldier u1, i, 
in Bullen O. 27,1. 276 These pide-winged Butterflyes. ¢ 1648 
Howe Lett. 1. vi. xlix. (1650) 24r The said Town of 
Hamelen was annoyed with Rats and Mice; and it chane d, 
that a Pied-coated Piper came thither, 1709 StayPe Ana, 
Ref. 1. xxiii, 236 Riehiecd great horses, all of them sed 
coloured, 1888 Tausaute Siva Names 82 note, The Pied. 
billed Grebe «familiar to us all. 

Pied (pid), pf/.a.2 rare, [f. Pir v3 + -Ep 1) 
Converted into printers’ pie ; mixed up, confused. 

1870 Daiiy News 2 Oct., Since then matters stand as 
above described, in a vata pied condition. 

Piedestal(|, -istal, piedetal, -8toole, obs. ff. 
PEDESTAL, 

Piedly (pei-dli), adv. rare, (£ Prep al + 
“LY?,J] In a pied manner; in clothes of divers 
colours, 

1545 Bainxtow Compl. xxiv, (1874) 70 How pyedly goo 
thei lyke mommers, disgysed from the common peple. 

Piedment, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

Piedmontite (pidmgntait, pyém-).  Afin. 
| [Named 1853, f. Predmont (It. Premonte, lit. 

Mountain-foot), its locality + -1re 2 b.] A brown- 
ish red or reddish black silicate of aluminium, 
iron, mangancse, and calcium, resembling epidote ; 
| often called manganese epidote. 
| 
4 


1854 Dana Alin. Index, Piedmontile. _ 1894 Ain. Mag. 
- 261 In the rhyolites the manganese-epidote, Piedmontite, 
is widely distributed. 
Piedness (paidnés), [f, Prep a. + -nzss,] 
The quality of being pied ; or parti-colonred. 
t6o0 Haxiuyt Vey Til, 269 For their likenesse and vni- 
formity in roundnesse, orientnesse, and pidenesse of many 
excellent cofours. 
fluons Fare and Pydenesse in Attyre. 1843 Jart's Afag. X, 
| 617 By what process goose-berries may be made gigantic, 
and piccotees enriched with piedness, 
Pie-dog: see Pye-poc. 
| Piedouche (pyeduf). {F. piddouche, ad. It. 
pieduccio, dim. of piede oor) A small pedestal. 
| 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techu.1, iédoxchs, in schitecture, 
is a little Square Base smoothed, and wronght with Mould- 
{ ings, which serves to support a Bust or Statue drawn half 
| way, or any small Figure in Relief. 1727-41 in CHAMaERa 
| Cyeé., and in mod. Diets. 


1635 Havwooo Hierarch. mM. 142 Super. | 


PIEPOWDER. 


li Piedra (pyedri). Path. (Sp. piedra stone :— 
L. petra.) An epipbytic affection of the hair, pre- 
valent in certain parts of Colombia, in S, America. 

3898 HWestm. Gaa. 20 May 8/1 Dr. Unna recognised the 
disease as ‘ piedra’, which is chiefly met with In Colombia. 
1898 P. Manson Trog. Diseases xxxvii. 587 Piedra is sup. 
posed hy some to be induced by the mucilaginons hair 
applicationa in vogue among the Colombians, 

| Piedroit (pyedrwa). Arch. a pied droit, 
lit. ‘ straight foot’, the vertical wal supporting an 
arch, also as below.] A square pier or pillar 
attached to a wall, which differs from a pilaster in 
having neither base nor capital, 

1696 Patttirs (ed. 5), Predroit Tea. 1706 Pred-droit}, a 

uare Pillar, that is partly within the Wall. 1 Jj. 

Aas Lex, Techn. 1, Pied-drott, in Architecture, is 'a 
ae Pillar, differing from a Pillaster in thia respect, that 
it hath no Base nor Capital: It is taken also for part of the 
Jaumbs of a Door or Wiodow. 17az Cuamarrs tr. Le 
Clerc's Treat, Archit. 1.38 Cornices which terminate the 
Piedroits of Portico's. 


Piefinch (pain). [f. Pre 56,1 
A local name of the chafinch. 

1848 Zoologist V1. alae In Warwickshire, as elsewhere,.. 
the chaffinch fis) a ’ piefinch ', 

Piejamah, variant of Prsawa, 

Piel (pil). Se. ‘An iron wedge for boring stones’ 
(Jamieson, 1808). (North of Scoil.) 

1858 in Simmonns Dict. Trade. Hence 1864 in Wessrre, 
elc. 

Piel, Pielage, Pieled, Pieler, pieiler, obs. 
ff. PEEL, Pitbace, PILED, PEELED, PEELER 1, 

Pieless (paiclés), a. [f. Pir 56.2 + “LESS. J 
Without a pie; having no pies, 

1836-48 WaLsH Aristoph., Knighis m. i, Why, that 
he'll seize on the pie-lass, And rob her and render her pieless. 
1901 Daily News g Mar. s/t We think we would sooner 
pay our money..and go pieless. 

Pielet (pai-lét). [See -LET.] A small pie. 

1881 Witsincton in Delaware Morn, News IV. No. 44. 2 
{t., was too much like a dinner in tarts and pielets. 1896 
Wests. Gaz. 24 Dec. 2/3 Extend to it the caution you 
bestow on pielets of mince and puddings of plums, 

+ Plelf, variant of Petr v. Obs., to pilfer. 

1542 Usa, Frasnt, Apoph. 105 A poore sely folle that 
hath percase pielfed away tenne grotes. /d/d, 126 The one 
partie had pielfed, or embesleed awaye a thyng of the others, 

Piemag (painieg), {f. Pre sb1+ Mao 55.2] 
A local name of the Magpie. 

1885 Swainson Prov, Names Birds 75-6 Magpie... Pye 
Mag (Hundred of Lonsdale), Pie nanny, do. 

Pieman (poi'mén). A man who makes pies 
for sale ; a vendor of pies. 

61830 Nursery Rime, Simple Simon Met a Pyeman, 
Going to the Fair; Says Simple Simon To the Pyeman, 
Let me taste your ware. 1823 Alackw, Slag, XIV. so8 The 
flying pieman ceases his call, 1865 Sat. Nev. 12 Aug 204/2 
Beware of cheap cook-shops and iinerant piemen, 

Piement, -mento, var. of Piment, Piwento. 

Piend (pind). Arch. local. {Origin nnascer- 
tained.] The edge or angle formed by the meeting 
of two surfaces. Also attrib., as piend check, joint, 
rafler, slone, tree. 

1842-76 GwiLt frcdit. Gloss., Prend, an arris: a salient 
angle; a hip. It is a northern appellation. /bid., Pirvad 
Check, the rebate formed on the piend or angleat the bottom 
of the riser of a stone step of a Stair, to catch upon the 
angle formed at the top of the under step, 1881 ArcAit, 
Publ. Soc. Dict, Pien, Peind or Piend, a term used in the 
south-west districts of Scotland, being the hip rafter of a 
roof. It is sometimes called * pien-tree ‘.. Sten stone, the 
Stone covering the rafter in continuation of the ridge stones. 

Piend, dial. form of PEEN sé, 

1883 in Ocitvig. ; 

Pienet (pairnct). /ocal. [A deriv. of Piz 55.1; 
perh, the same as Prannet.] 

J, A name of the sea-pie or oyster-catcher, 

1833 G. Afoxtagu's Ornith. Dict. 351 Oyster-catcher ., 
provincial, Pienet, Olive. 1885 Swainson Prov, Nannies 
Birds 188 Pienet. - 

2. A local form of Piannet, the magpie. 

igooin Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v. Pianet, Pienet, 1, Vor Ash, 

Biep, obs. form of PEEp v,1 


Piepowder (pitpandas), a. and sé, Forms: 
3 (ade) pepoudrous, -rus, Se. piepowdrous, 


§b + Fixcu.] 


| pipouderous, -rus, pipnderous, 5 pypoudrus; 


ee 4 pipoudre, 5-6 pepowder, 5-9 pipowder, 
pipoulder, 6-8 pye(-)powder, 7 pye-poulder, 
-pouldre, pi-, pie-, pypouder, pypondre, 7-8 
py(-)powder, 7- pia(-)powder, 8- pie(-\poudre. 
[Anglo-Fr. had in 13th e. Piepuldrus, -pouldrous, 
-poudrous = F, pied-poudreux adj., sing. and pl., 
= med.(Anglo-)L. pede-prlverdsus dusty of foot, 
dnsty-footed, also as sb., a dusty-fooled man, a 
Dvstrroor, a wayfarer, itinerant merchant, ete. ; 
found also in 15th c, English, and in 15-161h ¢. 
Scottish versions of the pom = ME. had 

ie-poudres, pie-powders sb, pl., wayfarers, esp. in 
ice agi Court of Piepowders = Court of 
waylarers or travelling traders, whence through the 
attrib, nse in Fac mm Court came the less correct 
Court of Piepowder. 

Ue if Pens etc.) adj, ‘ Dusty-footed *; way- 
faring, itinerant ; aéso/. as sd. sing. and fl. = 2. 


PIER. 


tano-1 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 67 Terminare querelas 
transeuntium per villam qui moram non poterunt facere, 


qui dicuntur fefoudrous. 1267 Bracton v.1. vi. §6(Rolls) | 


126-7 Propter personas qui celerem habere debent justitiam, 
sicut sunt mercatores quibus exibetur justitia pepondrous 
[v7 pepoudrus). a1300 Leges Burg. xxix. in Stat, Scot/, 1. 
App. v. 36r De sito | 
pulverosum et Alea Si quis extranens mercator..vagans qui 
vocatur piepowdrons [.Stene, piepouldrenx] hoc est anglice 
dustifute [tr. @ 1500 Ony stranger man merchand .. beand 
vagabund in be contre be quhilk iscallit pipouderus}. /dfd. 
xxxi. tid. 362 Burgenses qui sunt mercatores et pede- 
puluerosi [¢”. Burges or merchandis or pipouderous]. a 14 
Domesday Ipswich in Black Bk, Admir, (Rolls) U1. 23 The 
plees be twixe straunge folk ‘that men clepeth pypondrus, 
shuldene ben pleted from day lo day. 1609 Skene Nez. 
May., Burrow Lawes 136 Ane stranger merchand..vaigand 
fra ane place to ane other, quha therefore is called pied- 
puldreux, or dustifute. 


+2. (Piepowder) sb. A travelling man, a way- 
farer, esp, an itinerant merchant or trader. Chiefly 
used in Court of Piepowders, a summary court 
formerly held at fairs and markets to administer 
justice among itinerant dealers and others tempo- 


rarily present. 

1399 Lane.. Rich, Redeles 11, 319 To ben of conceill ffor 
causis bat in pe court hangid, And pete pipoudris alle 
manere pleyntis. 2477 Rodis of Parit. V1. 187 To iche of the 
same Feyres is of right perteynyng a Court of Pepowders. 
1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. t. vii. (1638) 13 To every fair and 
market is incident..a Court of Pipowders. 1614 B. Jonson 
Bart. Fair ut. i, Many are the yeerely enormities of this 
Fayre, in whose Courts of Pye-pouldres I haue had the 
honour during the three dayes sometimes to sit as Iudge. 
1658 Purtcirs, Pieponders Court (ed. 1678 Pie-Powders 
Court s 1706 Pie-Powder Court), a 1935 ArsuTunoT John 
Bull u. xvi, Dost think, that John Bull will be tried by 
Piepowders ? ‘ : ; 

b. atirvid, and 5d, sing. esp. in Prepowder Court, 
Court of Picpowder = Court of Piepowders (in 2). 

1574. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comnz. App. v. 335 That 
the citie, by auncient usage have a Pipoulder Cone, 
commonly called the Courte of Delyverannce, for thexpedi- 
tion of strangers. 163: Bratiwait Whimzies, Pedlar 138 
His pypouder court is bis onely terror, 1664 Butier 
Hud. u. ut, 305 To.. Have its Proceedings disallow'd. or 
Allow'd, at faney of Py-powder. ae F. Puturs Reg. 
Necess. 180 The Steward of the Sheriffs Turn, or a Leet, or 
of a Couit of Piepowder. 1768 Brackstone Como. ILI. iv. 
42 The lowest, and at the same time the most expeditious, 
court of justice known to the law of England is the court of 
picpoudre, curia pedis pulverizati. a@1797 H. WALPoLr 
Geo, Lf (1847) IL. tit. 113 Such poor little shifts and evasions 
might do in a pie-poudre court. 1881 Nemastle Proclani. 
of Fairin ie Oct. 180/2 Notice is Hereby Further 

iven, That a Court of Piepowder will be holden during the 
time of this Fair, that is to say, one in the forenoon, another 
in the afternoon. 1896 Daily News at July 8/3 The govern- 
ment of the town [Hemel Hempstead] at present ostensibly 
rests in a Bailiff, Baitiff’s Committee, and Court of Pie 
Poudre, though in reality in the Parish and District Councils. 

+Pier'. Oés. rare. [a. OF. piere, pierre stone 
:—L. petra, Gr. wérpa rock.] Astone: in frarenche 
pier, ¥. franche pierre, FREESTONE 3 precious pier, 
F, plerre précieuse, precious stone. 

@1400-50 Alexander 4356 Ne nouthire housing we haue, 
ay quils we here duell Hot at is fetid of flesch & of na 
fraunche piers. /d/d. 5270 Ouycles & orfrays & orient perles 
--with pire precious piers of paradise stremes. 

Pier? (pier). Forms: 2-4 per, 4-8 pere, 5-8 
peer, (6 piere, pyre, pyerre), 6-7 peere, peir, 
pire, (8 peor),6-pier. [In t2thc. per, rendering 
med.L. gera (prob, péra), of unknown origin. 

It was suggested by Lambard, Spelman, and Du Cange, 
that eva was derived from OF. Aiere or Lprire stone, hut 
this satisfies neither the phonetics nor the signification. 
Thete is an OF. (Picard and Flamand) word fire (rarely 
biere Godef.}, meaning a breakwater or barricade of piles, 
a weir on a river,a hoom defending a harbour, which might 
perh, have given the sense, but it is difficult to equate the 
form with Jéra and fer.) 

1. One of the supports of the spans of a hridge, 
whether arched or otherwise formed. 

(Appears in rath c. and then not till end of rgth3 examples 
not numerous till 17th.) 

cxtso Rochester Bridgebote Charter in Birch Cart. Sax. 
IIT. 657 Primum ejusdem civitatis episcopus incipit operari 
in orientali brachio [pontis] primam peram de terra: deiide 
tres virgatas planeas ponere, & tres sulinas .i tres magnas 
trabes supponere... Secunda pera pertinet ad gillingeham & 
de catham [etc]. did. 659 [OL. version] rest pare burge 
biscop faechd on bone earm to wercene ba land peran & breo 
ayrda to pillianne, & iii sylla to lyccanne... Donne seo ober 
per zebyradto gyllingeham & to Ctham[ete. ; nine examples 
of per]. € 1380 Sir Ferumd, 1682 Sixty pers error for arches 
F, 22x ars] bar bu bar-on pat buth grete & rounde, /did. 
1684 Oppon ech pere bar stent a tour [F, x breteques y a, 
chascune sor piler] enbataild wyp queynte engynne. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 394/1 Pere, or pyle of a brygge, or other 
fundament, pila, 1624 Wotton Archit. in Redig. (1651) 238 
Pilasters must not be..too Dwarfish and grosse, lest they 
imitate the Piles and Peers of Bridges, 1718 Rowe tr, Lucan 
tv. 24 A stable Bridge runs cross from Side to Side,.. And 
jutting Peers the wintry Floods abide. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav, (1760) IIT. 133 The harbour of Puzzuolo .. is formed 
by fourteen piers, or pilasters, rising above the surface of 
the water, which were anciently joined together by arches. 
3761 Brit. Mag. ThA 3 Tuesday, June 23. The first stone 
of the first pier of eerie: bridge, was laid. a 1842 
ArNoto Later Hist. Rome (1846) 11. xii. 419 The emperor 
Hadrianus..took away all the upper part of the bridge, and 
left merely the piers standing. 1866 Branne & Cox Dict. 
Sc. II. go2/2 An abutment pier in a bridge is that next 
the shore; and, generally, this is made of a greater mass 
than the intermediate piers. 


lacito inter piepoudrous [Skene, pede | 


| peir, if it go furthwardes, xls. 


| sore chokid with Sande. 
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2. A solid structure of stone, or of earth faced 
with piles, extending inlo the sea or a tidal river 
to protect or partially enclose a harbour and form 
a landing-place for vessels; a breakwater, a mole; 
in modem times, also of iron or wood, open 
beneath and supported on columns or piles, form- 
ing a pleasure promenade and place of resort, or 
combining this purpose with that of a landing- 
place; also, a projecting landing-stage or jetty on 
the bank of a river or lake, as the piers on the 
Thames in London, 

[1390 Pat. Roll 14 Rick. 11, 1. m. 44 Concessimus vobis in 
auxilinm construccionis culusdam pere per vos iam aouiter 
pro saluacione et defensione nauium et batellorum in Con- 
uerso vocato Crowemere.] 1453 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 
56 xoze, [Will of John Bound, leaving] sustentacioni fre- 
tisfragii alias vocati le pere viij.s. 1487 /d/d., [Willof Rich. 
Fenne] emend’ le peer ies 4d}. xsrr Xegist. Mag. Sig. k F. 
Scot, (1882) 764/1 Rex. .concessit preposito Jetc.] burgi de 
Edinburgh..le Newheavin. .libertate, et spatio, ad edifican- 
dum et prolungandum munitionem, viz, le pere et bulwark 
ejusdem. 31615 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 94 To the reparationn 
and biggin of thar common peir and key. 1530 7es/, Edor. 
(Surtees) V. 300 (Vill of PF Ledum, Whitoy) Also to the 
tsjo-r in Chron. Calais 


(Camden) 123 Also the 
Rapp, must be new made. 1545 Act 37 flex. VIL, ¢. 14 
(Preamble) Shippes Bootes and Vesselles..within the Key or 
Peere in the Haven of Scardburghe. 1546 Reg. Privy 
Counci? Scot. I. 39 To pass to the mercat croces of Edin- 
burgh .. Quenisferrie, hie and schore of Leith, Dunde,.. 
and uthair places neidfull. rsgr in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 
57 The same Inhabytantes hathe..defended the same by 
makyng of grete peeres. 1959 Acts Privy Council (1893) 
VII. 82 Sent to Dovour to vieu..the state of the blacke 
Bulwerke and pyetre there. 1559 Contn. Fabyan's Chron. 
vu. 706 The toune of Lithe also, and the haven and pire 
destroied, 157a Bossawett Armorie u. 65 The mole or 
pere whiche Alexander the great had caused to bee made 
agaynste the citie of Tyre. 1582 N. Lickertecp tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. ind. 1. x. 26b, There is a certain 
Piere or recife wheron the sea doth beat. 1610 B, Jonson 
Alch, m. iti, Our Castle, our cinque-Port, Our Douer pire. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 658 Timber..some are best for.. Peers, 
that are sometimes Wet and some-times dry. 1656 Brount 
Glossogy., Peere,..seems properly to be a Fortress made 
against the force of the Sea. 1677 Orwav eee es 
u. i, We went to walk upon the Pier. 1708 oF . Compl. 
Colli¢r (2845) 52 There wants a Peor, as at Whitby and 
Burlington. 17ar Perry Daggenk. Breach 2 He then 
resolv‘d to square and eouplent his Jetties, or Peers. 1726 
Leont Albert's Archit. 1. 1a1 To carry out a Pier into 
the Sea in order to fortifiea Port. 1823 Lapv Gaanvitte 
Lett. (1894) 1. 239, I have been all the morning on the Chain 
Pier [Brighton], which is delicious. 18ga Mas. Cartvie 
Lett. Ul. 160 They. .offered to land us at any pier we liked. 
1884 Paz Eustace 119 The boats to be at the pier at noon. 
transf. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) TV. 161 This 
beaver] dam, or pier, is often four score or an hundred feet 
ong, and ten or twelve feet thick at the base. 1853 Prittirs 
Rivers Yorks. iv. 143 Nature has run out immoveable piers 
of hard lias shale with a long deep channel between them. 


th. fransf. A haven. Obs. 

1852 Letano /tin. (1711) I. 60[This] makith the Fascion 
of an Havenet, or Pere, whither Shippelettes sumtime 
resorte for socour, did, Il. 9 The Pere [at Pendinas] is 
1600 Ho.tanp Livy xxvii. vi. 671 
It maketh a shew of a double peere oz haven [for/us}, 
opening upon two divers mouths, but in very truth, ther is 


_ Not..a worse harborogh, & a more daungerous rode for ships. 


t6za R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (7849) 239 The cittie .. hath 
also a pere in itselfe for small barkes; at full sea it mai 
have some sixe or seaven foote water, but at low water it 
is drie. 1721 Perav Da, 4, Breach 110 Preventing the 
rolling of the Beach from choaking up the Entrance into the 
Peer. /did. 114 Scowering away the Beach from the Mouth 
of the Peer, 


3. Arch. and Building. A solid support of 
masonry or the like designed to sustain vertical 
pressure: a@. A square pillar or pilaster; b. The 


| solid masonry between doors, windows, or other 


openings in a wall; ¢. Each of the pillars from 
which an arch springs; d. Each of the pillars 


or posts of a gate or door; e. A solid structure of 
P g 


masonry or ironwork supporting a telescope or 


other Jarge instrument. 

1663 Grraler Counsel 44 So must well proportioned 
window-cases be,, .that the res of Brick or Stone between 
them, will fall to be of a fit width, 1666 Act 18 4 19 Chas. //, 
¢. 8§6 That there shall be Partie walls and Partie peeres 
sett out equally on each Builders ground. 1706 Puintirs 
(ed. Kersey), Peer. .also a solid Wall between two Doors or 
Windows ; also a sort of square Pillar. 1770 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn, 11, Peers, in Architecture, are a kind of Pilasters or 
Buttresses for Support, Strength, and sometimes Ornament. 


1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Greenhouse, The Front [of 
a greenhouse) towards the South should be all of Glass,. 


re that standeth in the Fishers | 


there onght to be no Peers of Brick-work, or Timber in the | 


ie Part, for they cast more Shade into the House. 1823 
. Nicuotson Pract, Build. 291 The mode, now commonly 
adopted, of constructing arches between piers of stone. 1836 
PARKER Glass, Archit. (1845) L. 283 Prer,..this name is often 
given to the pillars in Norman and Gothic architecture, but 
not very cortectly, Ke Gwitt Archit. § 2734 The 
composition ..of gates and their piers. 1870 F. R. Wacken 
Ch. Lindisf. 140 The Saxon [tower] lay in ruins, save the 
Piers. 1879 Str G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1. iti. 135 The 
piers destined to bear several arches divide themselves into 
as many columus as there are arches. 1883 Knowledge 
15 June 357/2 To monnt to the top of the pier and lubri- 
cate. the joints of the giant [telescope]. 


f. transf. and fig. 


| 8612 in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1. 113 By the King’s summons 
| to the parliament..as piers and strong rocks in the common- 


PIERCE. 


wealth. 1889 J. M. Duncan Clix, Lec?. Dis. Women xxii. 
(ed. 4) 188 It lies between the posterior pier of a labium and 
the adjoining tuber ischii. 

+4. Short for Pizr-cLass. Obs. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fao! of Qual, (1809) 11. 49, I dashed 
the piers and jars to shivers, 

5. attrib, and Comé., as (in sense 2) pier-crane, 
oishing, -man, -master, -shed, -warden; (in sense 3) 
pier-mutlion, -order, -stone; pier-supported adj. ; 
pier-arch, an arch springing from piers ; so pier- 
arcade ; pier-cap, the cap of a gate-pier; pier- 
looking-glass, -mirror = PiER-GLASS; + pier- 
teeve, the officer in charge of a pier, a pier- 
master; pier-table, a low table or bracket occu- 
pying the space between two windows, often under 
a pier-glass. 

1879 Sin G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1, 11 
was united with the *pier-arcade, 1842. 


The triforium 
Gwitt Archit. 


Gloss., *Pier Arch, an arch springing from a pier. 1843 
Ecclesiologist 11, 51 A single arch of the same breadth as 


the pier-arch. 1897 Daily News 3 June 3/3 Charged..with 
wilfully damaging a *pier-cap, 1894 an. Gaz, 22 Oct. 
5/3 At South Shields the “pier-crane was washed away. 
3748 De foe's Eng. Tradesman xxii. (1841) 1. 207 Two 
large *pier looking-glasses, and one chimney-glass are in 
the shop. 1897 Weston. Gaz. - Nov. 5/2 One *pierman.. 
declared. .that last night was the highest tide he had known, 
tgoxr P. M. Jounson in Archaeol. Frail, Mar. 64 The enst 
window consists of two broad lancets divided by a wide 
*pier-mullion. 1879 Siz G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. H. 76 
An_arch-order may be moulded or otherwise decorated, 
while the corresponding *pier-order may remain square. 
er Replication in aye Cromer eel) Wiii, He was lately 
*Percive of the said Peire. Zéfd. p. lix, Perereves. 1667 
Primatt City & C. Build, 68 *Peer-stones on both sides the 
Building, fronting high and principal Streets. 1828-32 
Wensstea, “Pier-table. 1856 Mas. Hawtuoane in W. Haw. 
thornue & Wife (1885) II. 90 In front of a golden pier-table 
over which hung a vast mirror. 1657 in Sussex Archzol. 
Coll. (1862) X1V. 96 That all persons.. bring the same [tim- 
bers, ete.) untothe *Peere Wardens. 

Pierage (pierédz). [f. Pier? + -ace.] ta, 
The use of, or privilege of aie a pier or wharf 
(ods.), b. The toll or fee paid for this; wharfage. 

c1 in J. J. Cartwright Chapters dist. Yorks. (1874) 
2 he fees due for anchorage and perage. 2656 BLount 
a ssogr., Peerage, which word may also signifie an Imposi- 
tion for maintenance of a Sea-peer. 1809 R. Lancroro 
Introd. Trade 134 Pierage, money paid for the use ofa pier 
or wharf. 1894 Manch. Even. News 7 Nov. 2/7 Vessels 
entering the port.. will only be charged a moderate pierage. 


Pierce (picss), v. Forms: a. 3-6 perce, (4 
parse), 4-6 perse, Sc. perss(e, § peerce, peerse, 
6 Sc. peirs(e, pers, pairse, 6-7 pearce, pearse, 
pierse, 6-8 peirce, 6- pierce. 8. 4-5 persche, 
persshe, perigee, -ische, perisehe, -issche, 4-6 
perch(e, perish(e, 5 pershe, peresche, 5-6 
perysshe, 6-7 (9 dial.) pearch. [a. OF. percer, 
earlier percicr (41-1athe., also perster 13the.), 
ONF. perchier, mod. Picard gercher; ulterior ety- 


mology uncertain. 

Ménage, Diez, Burguy, Hatz.-Darm. take gercer as:—L. 
type “fertusidre, deriv. of L. pertundére to thrust or bore 
ieecaee (pa.pple. fertusus, n. of action pertiszo), although 
the contraction poe pert'sicr, percier is violent, and 
there are the full forms F. pertuiser, Pr. pertusar, It. per- 
tugiare, For other conjectures see Littré and, Scheler. 
The @-forms appear to have been confused with those of 
perish v.) d 

1. ‘rans. To penetrate, or run through or into 
(a substance), as a sharp-pointed instrument does; 
of an agent: to thrust (anything) through wth 
snch an instrument ; to stab, prick, puncture. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9019 pei it ne percede no3t bat yre 
fer filod vaste adoun drou. ¢131§ SHorEnAM Poents 
(E.E.T.S.) i. 2209 Po hand and fet and al hys lymes I-persed 
were ine payne, 1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 292 Scottis men 
.-perssit thar armyng. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur xv viii. 
675 Thenne they came to gyders with suche a raundon that 
they perced their sheldes and their hanberkes. 1326 TinpaLe 
John xix. 37 They shall loke on hym, whom they pearsed. 
590 Srexsea F. Q. 1. vi. 43 They perst both plate and 
maile. 1596 Soaks. 1 Hen. LV, vy. iti. 59 If Perey aliue, 
Ile pierce him; ifhe docomein my way. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Piercing, among farriers.—To pierce @ horse's shoe 
lean, is to pierce it too near the edge of the iron.—To pierce 
it fat is to pierce it further in. 1784 Cowrer Tash tt, 201 
Pierce my vein, Take of the crimson stream meand ting 
there, Aud catechise it well. 1860 Tynoaut Giac. 1. ix. 62 
The mighty Aiguilles piercing the sea of air, /did. 11. xi. 290, 
I pieiced the ice with the anger, drove in the stake, and 
descended. 

8. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvit. 189 Were be myddel of myn 
honde ymaymed or ypersshed [v.77 ypersed, I-perisshed}, 
€ 1380 Sir Feruonds, 5301 Pe nayles three, & pe croune, pat 
perschede cryst on ys passyoune. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb) 
xxi. 94 So bat be bark be perched; and pan commez oute a 
licour thikk, crsoo Joseph Arim, (W. de W.) 31 His.. 
handes & feet perysshed with the spere & nayles. 

absol. ¢1380 Wvcur Wes. (1880) 288 Men stable in bileue 
ben a pick walle to turnen a3en pis bondir bat it persib no3t. 
1576 Freminc Panop/, Epist. 118 It is..as commendable to 
pearce to the bone, as to pare the skinne. 

Sig. 1§26 Pilger, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 256b, It myght 
not swage the malyce of the iewes, ne.. pentse theyr pryde. 
1957 N. T. (Genev.) 3 Ti, vi. 10 They erred from the faith, 
and perced them selues throwe with many sorowes, 4 

b. transf. and fig.; spec. said of the penetrating 
action of cold, etc. J 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 294, I telle him schent, If he mai 
ee him with his tunge. 1563 Afirr. Mag., induct. 4 

Vith chilling cold had pearst the tender green. 1697 


PIERCE. 


Devoen Virg. Georg. itt. 673 A scabby Tetter on their Pelts 
will stick, When the raw Rain has pierc’d them to the quick. 
1832 lit, Maarineay fredand iii. 44 Gusts of wind.. piercing 
her with cold through her scanty rainient 

absol 1962 Butervn Bulwark, Dial, Soarnes & Chir. a 
Colde weather draweth nere,..Borias perseth, . 

o. With vaziens constructions and extensions. 

@ 1400-80 Alexander 3675 Pe thinnest was a nynche thicke 
quen pai ware burze persed. ¢1rg00 Destr, Troy 9477 Paris 
-. Waited the wegh itn his wit ouer, In what plase of his 

rson to perse of his wede. ¢1485 Dighy ALyst. (1882) 1. 99 
PShall not spare..with sharpe sword to perse them all bare, 
1535 Covennace 2 Kings xviii. 2x This broken staffe of rede 
..which who leaneth vpon, it shall go in to his hande, & 
pearse it thorow. 178: Giaton Decl. & F. xix. I]. 153 His 
only son..was pierced through the heart by a javelin. 1840 
Tuiatwart Greece VII. Wii. 216 Neoptolemus. . pierced him 
in the groin. 1859 Tennyson Geraint § Entd 104 Could 
1 so stand by And see my dear lord.. pierced to death? 

2. Te make a hele, epening, or tunnel inte or 
throngh (somethiag) ; to bore threugh, perforate ; 
to broach (a cask, etc.). 

13.. Senya Sag. (W.) 1148 Inn thousand stede he let the 
tonne perce. ¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. i. § 3 The moder of 
thin Astrelabie is pe thikkeste plate, perced with a large 
hole, c1qz0 Padlad. on Husé. 1x. 160 This must be doon 
oy persyng the mountayn The water so to lede into the 
playn. 1432-go tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 232 Marcus pereschenge 
the walle of the cite (‘Trevisa, made an hole porwe be wall]. 
31579 in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Commi, App. v. 429 Any 
suche hutte or hogsed..pearched or drauin. 1656 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos. v. (1701) 211/2 Whensoever he pierced a Yessel 
of Wine, it was sowred before he spent it, 3687 A. Lovett 
tr, Thevenot's Trav. 1. 200 A neat Brazen Door, .pierced 
through to let in light from above. 1798 //ud? Advertiser 
14 Apr. 2/4 Le Ceres, French ship privateer pierced for 
14 guns. 1849 Curzon Vistis Afonast. (18 7) 140 The 
mountain of Quarantina..is pierced all over with the eaves 
excavated hy the ancient anchorites. 1853 Honas & Ton. 
Linson Locks xi. 159 The process of piercing the key consists 
in making the pire or barrel, 

b. ‘To make (a hole, etc.) by piercing. 
exqra Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 127 Vitte may we, by the 
persed holes well,..Behalde and see, that ete, 1538 

tyot, Fere..to perce or boore a hole. 1703 [see Piercer 
4). 3859 Hawtuorne Fr. & /t. Note-Bks. Yl. 81 Narrow 
loopholes, pierced through the immensely thick wall. 188 
Bacsuawe in Law Viies 14 June 120/2 Valliant .. pierce 
a doorway between the forge and the adjacent cottage, 

3. To force one's way through or into; to succeed 
in penetrating ; to break through or into; to break 
(an enemy’s line). Also jig. 

297 _R. Grouc, (Rolls) 391 Corineus .. made is wey bi 
eiper side & percede ee route. 1362 Lanan, 2. Pd. A. xt. 302 
Suche lewide iottis Percen wiba pater noster pe paleis of 
heuene. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 95 Alexander pers- 
ynge the costes of Ynde in xij. yere. 1845 Ascuam 7o.rofh, 
it (Arh,) 136 Nature..made the rayne droppes rounde for 
quicke percynge theayer. /drd. 138 These arrow] heades 
be aR perche a wynde wythal. is§ Enen Decades 
To Rar. (Arb) 51 Neyther dydde any of his shyppes. .perce 
the Ocean. 3599 Suaxs. Hen, V, 1. Prol. 11 Steed threatens 
Steed, in high and boastfull Neighs Piercing the Nights 
dull Eare. 1639 S, Du Vencer tr. Camus’ Adnir. Events 
84 His Bae cand liberality. pierced the eyes of the 
people, and made him commendable. 3667 Mitton 2. L. 
M1. 356 Where the might of Gabriel fought, And with fierce 
eprenes piere'd the deep array Of Moloc furious King. 
1731 Maptev Holden's Cape G. Hope 1. 83 Some of them.. 
hed pierc’d the ey several ways by command. 1878 
Il. M, Stantry Dark Cont. 11. xii. 334 The wide wild land 
i], by means of the greatest river of Africa, we have 
Pierced. 

4. To reach or penetrate with the sight or the 
tind; to see thoronghly into, discern. (Not now 
used with a personal or concrete obj. as in q. 1640.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5537 Pat he mi3t.. with his sezt persee 
Ane & othire & all bing. crqgo Howtann Howlet 318 
Ernes..Quhilk in the irmament..Perses the sone, with thar 
sicht selcouth to herd, 1563 T. Gate Anfidot. Pref. a The 
hard names of medicines by oft reding will be persed. 1614 
Ratrien Hist. World 1. (1634) 374 Ethis) is wide of Saint 
Paul's meaning, so farre as my weak understanding can 
Plerce tt. 3640 Prerog. Parl, in Eng. in Select. Jr. Harl, 
Nise. (1793) 244 My lord, learn of me, that there is none of 
‘ou all, that can pierce theking. 1748 Jouxson Van. Hunt, 
Wishes 64 Attentive. .to..plerce each seene with philoso- 
phick eye] r8rq Cary Danie, Paradise xxvmt, liti, Con- 
templating, I fail to pierce the cause, 1850 Ronertson Sernz, 

T. dtl. MW. (1872) 36 He pierced the mysteries of nature, 

+ b. Te ‘go inte’ (a matter), te examine. Obs, 

3640 Yorke Union ‘fon. Battels 1a Presently a Parlia- 
ment was called at London, whero matters being pierced 
Againe, the King's side grew Stronger dayly, 

5. To penetrate with paia, grief, or ether emo- 
tion; to wound er affect keenly; te tonch or 
move deeply. In fierce the heart, the notion is 
often more or less physical, 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest, Love Prol 8 Rude wordes nnd 
hoystous percen the herte of the herer to the inrest point, 
 t400-50 Alexander 5¢58 It mist a persid any hert to here 
how scho wepid. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. (Percy 
Soc.) 88 O In y clere! that perste me at the rote, 1596 
Suaus. Merch. Va. i. 126 Can no prayers pierce thee? 


1614 Raceien Mist. World i. (16 Cyrus being pierce’ 
with Croesus answer. ney) 27 aod While 


ith Croe: r 3715-30 Porg /éiad x1. 32 
pecd with grief the much-lov'd youth he cicwiel 1833 
4 on Fatima v, My heart, pierced thro’ with fierce 


G. tnér. To enter, penetrate, or pass, as some- 
thing sharp-pointed, info or through; +te make 
one's (or its) way into, 10, through; transf. to 
preject or jut sharply, have direction. Also Sig 

31387 Travisa Higden (Rolls) VILE 85 Som of be lewes 


parsed among obere and come with ynne leys gate. 
Von, VII. c ee 


841 


Thorough owt ye harnes persid ye 
sail enev.) Luke ii ag Ven and a sword 
shal pearce through thy soule. 1600 #, Bioeunt tr. Cone. 
stagyio 9 They hane not_pearst into the maine lande. 1610 
Suaks. Lemp. 11. i. 242 So high a ho; » that euen Ambition 
cannot pierce a winke beyond. 1649 R. Hite Pathe. Piety 
(ed, Pickering) 1. Pref. 4 True prayer .. pierceth thither, 
whither flesh cannot come. 3639 Fucren oly War iu, 
xiii, (1840) 137 King Richard..intended to pierce through 
Germany hy land, the nearest a home. 1667 Mitton 
?. L, v.99 Whete wounds of dead y hate have peirc’d so 
deep, 1698 Kets. E-ram. The, Earth (1734) 241 It is suppos'd 
.. that... the heat of the Sun must have peirced thro’ the 
Crust of the Earth, and reached the Abyss, 1724 Dz For 
Ment, pee ge 89 My lord Craven. .pierced in with 
us, fighting gal antly in the breach, 87a Brack Ado. 
Phacton xxi, Narrow promontories, piercing out into the 
water, 

b. transf. and fig. To penetrate with the mind 
or the sight iv/o (anything) ; to see indo. 

1549 Coveroate, etc, Eras, Par, Gal.15 Ye clenueto the 
litterall meanyng onely,and pearce not to the spiritual sence 
therof. 1576 Firminc Panopl, Epist. 242 So farre foorth as 
Hh dimme and darke eyesight is able to pearce into the view 
of his vertues. 1613 Suaxs. Men. V7/0, 1.4 68, 1 cannot 
tell What Heauen hath ginen him: let some Grauer eye 
Pierce into that. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) IL. iii. 66 There 
was no piercing with the eye..into the plantation. 1850 
Roaeutson Sern. Ser. 1. xvi. (1866) 269 It was reserved for 
One to pierce with the glance of intuition, 

Pierce, sb. rare. [f. prec.) The act or pro- 
cess of piercing ; a hole made by piercing. 

1613 R. Caworry Table Alph. (ed. 3), Perforation, hole, 
or pierce through, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. iil. 89/2 
fearses.., the holes in the [horse] shooe. 1819 Keats 
fsabella xxxiv, Like a lance, Waking aa Indian from his 
cloudy hall With cruel pierce. 

+ Pierce, a. Obs, nonce-wd. [f. Pierce v.; in 
quot. perh. with puaning allusion to the name 
ea) Piercing, sharp, keen, fierce, 

1593 B. Bannes Parthenophil & Par thenophe Sonn, xiv, in 
Arb, Eng. Garner V. 365 That Saints divine, are known 
Saints by their mercy P and Saint-like beauty should not 
rage with pierce eye! (did. xlvi. ibid. 366 A 
piercing eye, and blazing light | 

Pierce-, the verb-stem or sb. in comb., as in 
Pierce-free a., free from perforations, or wounds 
made by piercing; pierce-work, work (in metal, 
etc.) done by piercing or perforation. 

1628 Gaute Pract. The, (1629) 176 Men neyther shrinke, 
nor shrike, that their Cloathes are beaten, or rent, when 
they perceiue their Bodies pierce-free, or paine-free. 1833 
q6 ouees Manuf. Metal V1. 195 In the produetion of 
ordinary pierce-work, 

Pierceable (pisssib'l), a. [f. Prerce v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be pierced; penetrable. 

1552 Hutoet, Perceable or penetrable, or whyche may be 
Perced, fenetraldi\is. 1590 Spenser /.Q,1.i. 7 Loftie trees 
+. Not perceable with power of any starr. 1615 Daniet 
flymen's Tri, we tii. in The woman .. hauing veynes of 
nature, could not bee But peircible, 1859 Lewes in Corns, 
Alag. 1. 72 Between the segments of the insect's armour, 
a soft and pierceable spot is found. 

Pierced (picast, foer, pie-aséd), pf/.a. Forms: 
see Pierce v. [f, PIERCE v. + -ED!.] Punctared, 
perforated, penetrated, etc.: see the verb. 

¢%400 Sege Yerusalem 703 So was he pyned fram prime 
with persched sides, Tolle pe sonne doun Souzt. mss2 
Hutoer, Perced, fossus, foratus. 1693 in Dryden's Fuvenal 
Iv. (1697) 87 Mark the pointed Spears That from thy Hand 
on his pierc'd Back he wears! 1835 J. Cotpstream in Jou. 
Balfour Brog. wt. (1865) 103 Soothing and cheering the 
agitated and pierced mind. ef: Ricxman Archit, App. 43 
Plain parapets are common, and perhaps pierced parapets... 
still more so. 1858 C. F. Avexanoer Hyma, 'iWhen 
wounded sore" 1, One only hand, a pierced hand, Can salve 
the sinner's wound. ’ 

b. spec. in /fer. (a) Said of a charge represented 
as perforated with a hole (of different shape frem 
the charge itself: cf. VorpED), so that the linctare 
of the field appears through. (4) Said of an 
animal used as a charge, represented as having an 
arrew, spear, etc., fixed in its body but not passing 
through it (cf. TRANSFIXED), 

%6x0 Guim Heraldry ut. vii. 70 He beareth Sable, 
a Crosse couped, Pierced, hy the name of Grill. 1658 
Putturrs, Pierced, in Heraldry, as_a crosse pierced, i.e. 
bored in the middie. zag Coats Mew Dict. Her.'s.v., 
If a Cross have a squnre Hole, or Perforation in the Center, 
it is blazon'd, Sguare pierced...When the Hole, or Perfora- 
tion is round, it must be express'd, Round pierced, x82 
Rorter Fonthit/ p, xxi, Three Cinque-foils, Ermine, piere 
of the field. 1888 Cussans /fer. iv. 63 If only that part [of 
a cross] where the limbs are conjoined be removed, it is 
termed Quarterly-pierced...A Cross with a square aperture 
in its centre, smaller than the last, is Quarter-pierced. 

Piercel (pivssél). dia’. rare—°. [f. Prence v. + 
+EL2,) = PIERCER 2. 

1858 Sisonns Dict. Trude Prod., Picreel, Piercer,a kind 
of awl or gimlet for giving vent to casks of liquor. 

Pierceless (pis'rslés), a. rare, [f. Prerce v. + 
LESS ; cf. dauntless, guenchless, etc.) Incapable 
of being pierced; impenetrable. So Pie-rceless- 


ness, impenetrability. 

3674 N. Farnrax Bulk § Selv. 108 We cannot tear from it 
piercelessness or Impenetrability, which is the closest sticker 
to a body. 1765 J. G. Coopen Zomds Shakspeare Sel. 
Poems (1762) 149 Sharp spears in pierceless phalanx reared. 

Pie-roent, a. rare, = PERCEANT. cn 

1849 Examiner 470/2 The spiked gauntlet of indignation 
ondtne piercent spear of invective are both seen Sy ptt 5 
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PIERCING. 


Piercer (piess91). Forms: 5-6 peraour, 
percer, (5 persor, -ore, -owre, -owyr, -ure, -ero, 
paraoure, perescher), 6 peraer, -ar, paruer, 
pearser, pierser, 6-7 pearcer, 7- piercer. [Orig. 
a. Anglo-F. ferceour, persour = ¥, perceur, {. 
Percer to pierce ; see -eR! 2, 

1. gen. One who or that which pierces. Also fig. 

1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) H. 357 This my3hty Hercules 
was the tamer of the worlde, the victor of pe Amazones, the 
perescher of Ynde [Hicpen /adix Penetrator). are 
Gratton Chron. HH. 578 Vaneth any creature..could holde 
either hand close, or purse shut, such a 
monic, @1586 Sipney Arcadia u. 
Basilius,.. not the sharpest pearcer into inasked minds. 
1777 Pennant Zool, (ed. 4)1V. 128 Teredo. Piereer .. Pene- 
trates into the stontest oak plant, and effects their destruc: 
ten. 1838 Dicxexs O. Twist wiz, ‘It must be a piercer. 
if it finds its way through your heart’, said Mr. Sikes. 

b. collog. or slang. Applied to an eye having 
a keen, piercing, er penetraling glance. 
x 1753 Foote 7aste t V ‘8. 2799 1. 11 She had but one eye, 
indeed, but that was a piercer, Pr78s H. Watroce Leti, 
to Mason (1846) VI. 164 ow much more execution a fine 
woman could do with two pair of piercers ! 1834 Blacdrv. 
Alag. XXXV. 743 Hei eyes were pierces. 

2. An instrament or teol for piercing or boring 
holes, as an auger, awl, gimlet, stiletto, ete. 

1404 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 399, J petsour. 1440 
Promp. Farv. 395/1 Persowre (or wymbyl), ferededdue, 
Parsoo Chester Pt, vi. 120 With this axe that 1 beare, 
Yhis percer, and this nawger,.. I have wonne my meate. 
1833 ALS. Acc. St. Yohn's Hosp., Canterb., For persars 
yd. ob, 54x St. Papers Hen. VIEL, 1. 687 Such tooles 
aS persers, augers, sawes, and suche other. 1573-80 Bare 
Al P ar earcer; 310 Pierser, 1602 R. ia 5 Godlie 
Serm. 185 Except the Lord boare our eares with the piercer 
ofhis spirit. 1616 Surriet & Marx. Country Farme Gio 
Hee most pearce it.. with a pearcer, 1776 G. Sewer 
Building in Water 19 The Sand will set upon your Piercer 
or Augre. 1886 C. Scorr Sherp.Farming 48 The man.. 
provided with a ‘ gavelock' or ‘piercer '—n Strong iron bar 
rounded and sharpened at the heavy end—makes holes at 
intervals of eight or ten feet for the reception of the stakes, 

b. A bodily organ (in an insect, or the ltke) 
used in piercing, as a sting or an ovipositor. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 78 The hollow Instrument 
(feredra, he calls it, and we may English it piercer) where- 
with many Flies are provided. 1861 Hutme tr. Moguin- 
Tandon 1. v1.1. 294 Rostrum fof the Head-louse]. -¢, piercer, 
formed of four capillary threads. ‘ 

3. A person empleyed or skilled in perforated 
wood or metal work. 

3736 Byrom Jrnl. § Lit. Rem. (1856) 11.1. 43 Went to 
Mr, Joyce's the piereer..he had made a specimen or Iwo of 
etching and piercing, 1898 Dazly Chron. 24 Sept 10/6 Saw 
Piercer wanted, one used to leaf work. 1908 férd. 20 Feb, 
8/7 Silver Piercer.—Young lady requires Situation. ; 

4. alirib. or Comb, (in sense 2), as piercer-bit, 
-blade, «tron. 

1421-2 Durham Ace. Rolls Surtees) 228 Etin persouryrnes 
et ij fenestris vitreis pro parvo celario de Wytton, xivd. 
1530 Parson. 253/2 Percerblade, estoc. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 155 They Pierce holes, with a Piercer-Bit. 

t+ Pierce-stone. Os. [f. Prence v. + SToxe 
sb.] A name for the herb Samphire. 

1600 Surriet Countrey Farme\ xvi. 224 (heading) Of.. 

arcestone (Fr. perce pierre ou christe-marine| (margin) 
Resto Stone or sampier (Fr. Christe-marine]. 1688 R. 
Hous Armory tt. vi. 100/1 Sampire,or Rock-Sampire the 
stalk is tender and green... 1t is called Pearceston. 

Aer a 4 (pivusin), vé/.sd. [f. Prerce v. + 
-txol.] The actioa ef the verb Pierce; perfora- 
tien, boring, penetration, etc. ; see the verb. 

¢ 1386 Cnavcer Sir Thofas 151 Over that an hnubergeon 
ffor percynge of his herte. ¢1qqo Promp. Parc. 3093/2 
Peercynge, or borynge,.. perforacio. 1610 GUILLIM Heraldry 
i. vil. zo Piercing is a Penetration or Perforation of things 
that are of solid substance: and it is threefold: That is to 
say Round, Losengwaies, Quadrate. 3611 Biata Prov, xii. 18 
There is that 5 eth like the pomeines of asword. 1685 
Drvogn Hor, Ost xxix. 4 Make haste to meet the generous 
wine, Whose piercing is for thee delay'd. 1776 G. Semece 
Building in Water t7 Borings or Piercings imo the Bed of 
the River. 1897 Darly Newr 23 Apr. 3/3 The piercing of 
the bed of coal at the Shirebrook Colliery. 

b. A hole er perforation. 

1887 E, Peacock in Athenznm 9 Joly 54/2 These orna- 
mental piercings.. were like church windows. 1894 Biack- 
more Perlycross 4 The tower was famous. .for..height, and 
proportion, and piercings. 

0, aifrib. and Combs, 

1792 Ospacpistone Brit. Sportsm., Farriery 2 
the nails. .answerable to the piercing-holes, 1833 J. Hortann 
Manuf. Metal 1.195 The plate. .having been prepared hy 
rolling and planishing .. is brought to the piereing-shop, 
3875 Knronr Dict. Mech. 1699/2 Pel fe, a sharp and 
narrow file to enlarge a narrow drilled hole. Pre 


strong percer is 
xxvil (1590) 2273 b, 


Make 


rcing-sany, 
a thin blade fastened by screw-clamps Io a light frame, and 
used for piercing gold and silver smiths’ works. me 

Piercing (pissin), A//.a. [f. as prec. + -IN02,] 
That pierces in various senses: see the verb. y 

1. Perforating, penetrating, as a sharp-pointed 
instrament or weapon. : 

z41a-s0 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (MS. Dighy 230) If, 42/2 
Harded with stele trenchaunt or percinge. 1607 Torsett 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 157 Their Armour made full of sharp 
pricks or piercing piked Nailes. 1742 Gray Zien 70 Sorrow 5 


piercing dart. . = 

b. Ha a physical effect resembling or 
couilci, Eid action of a pointed instrumeat ; 
sharp, keen and penetrating; ¢sf. of cold and sonad. 
1423 Jas. I Aiagis QO. elli, Wi iis sad 


» 


PIERCINGLY. 


lyght, 1593 G. Haavey Pverce’s Super, 12 Not with. .the 
trickling water of Ilelicon, but with piercing Aqua fortis. 
1615 W. Lawson Cousiry dfousew, Gard, (1626) 21 There 
is peg more hurtfull for yong trees than piercing drought. 
1767 SiaW. Jones Sev. FomejeeineRoniTs encomely 
striplings..Blew piereing flutes. 1855 Roninson IWhithy 
Gloss., Pearching, cold to a degree of intensity, 1884 Par 
Eustace 8 A piercing shriek rang throngh the silent, .air, 

¢. Having an analogous effect on the feelings 
or mind; penetrating; keenly or painfully affect- 
ing; deeply distressing. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 132, | made 
mine othe with percing influence, Unto them all for to 
remayne fall true. ¢1586 Cress Pemaroke Js. (1823) 
uxtx. iv, The shott of piercing spight. 1657 Sparrow 
Bk, Com, Prayer (1661) 71 This most humble and piercing 
Supplication. 1791 Mas. Incnaatp Simp, Story 1V. 142 
Astate of the most piercing inquietude. 1832 J. Hopcson in 
J. Raine AZent. 11. 283 Piercing misfortunes and troubles. 

2. Able to ‘see into’ a thing; having penetra- 
tion; sharp, keen. Said of the eyes, sight, or 
mind (formerly also of a person or animal); also 
of the appearance or expression of the eyes. 

1423 Jas. I Aingis Q. clv, The percyng lynx, 1583 
Baaincton Conunand st. iv. (1637) 31 ifthe arcing eyes o 
the living God should prie into us. 21586 Sioney Arcadia 
(1622) 243 Wherein he sharpned his wits to the piercingest 
point, 1603 Kxoctes //isé. Turks (1621) rz A most subtil 
sharp and pearching wit. 1704 S. Stater in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xevii 2 Men of the largest and most 
piercing intellectuals, 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. xxix. 242 The most piercing eyes I ever beheld 
are those of Voltaire. 1805 Fostea £ss. 1. v. 60 The 
piercing and immense intelligence that can know, or.. 
assume, that there is no God. 1885 G. ALLEN Babylon x, 
Piercing black eyes as bright as diamonds. 

3. Cond., as piercing-sighted adj, 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) I. 667 There is none so 
piercing-sighted as to see to the very end of the line. 

Piercingly (pieusinli), ade. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In a piercing manner or degree; penetratingly, 
keenly (/7#. and fig.). 

e1410 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) v, An olde boore 
.-smyteth gret strokes but not so persynglich as a yonge 
boore. 1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 96 [They] sing 
sweetly, glance piercingly, play on Lutes rauishingly, 1781 
H. Downman tr. Voltaire's Dram, Wks. 1.81 Douht is a 
torment piercingly severe. 1834 Patncre A/r, S&. ix. 309 
A piercingly cold night. 

Piercingness (piessinnés). [See -nEss.] 
Piercing quality; penetrativeness, keenness, 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 254 The edge, and piercing- 
nesse of her judgment. a 1697 Avarey Brief Lives (1898) 
I. 220 His eie..had a strange piercingness. 1713 DERHAm 
Phys-Theol. ¥. i. 303 The prodigious Quickness and 
Piercingness of its Thought. 1888 B. W. Ricuarpson Son 
of Star INI. xiii. 231 A voice..deadly in its piercingness. 

+ Pie‘rcive, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 persiue. [f. 
PIERCE v. +-IVE: cf. coercive.] Having the quality 
of piercing; penetrative. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 68b, The fift or odde Crane in 
maner of a persine sterne..flieth all alone before. 1615 
Bratuwait Strappado, etc. (1878) 257 Two sparkling eyes 
pees as Diamond, 163: — Eng, Gentlew. (1641) Ded., 
Ips approvement of his more piercive judgement. 

iere, obs. form of PEER 5, 

Pierelle (pisre'l). [app. ad. F. pierraille a 
shapeless heap of stones, f. Zéerve stone + pejorative 
suffix -az//e.] (See qnot.) 

1875 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 1699/2 Pierelie, a mass of stones 
filling a ditch and covered with clay, 

Pier-glass (pie1glas). [f. Pren2 3+ Guass 
sb. 8.] A large tall mirror; orig. one fitted to 
fill up the pier or space between two windows, or 
over a chimney-picce. 

1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3889/4 Lost..7 Peer Glasses, 2 in 
black Frames, and s in Japan‘d Frames with cross Bars. 
1713 STEELE Guard. No. 95 ? 9 The room above stairs is.. 
furnished with large er-glasses for persons to view them- 
selves in, 1805 W. Taytoa in Anz. eS ITI. 655 It begins 
to he fashionable to place in front of every pler-glass a 
marble guardian, 1895 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1699/2 Pier- 
gtass, a large looking-glass between windows, frequently 
standing on a pier-table. 

18 b.] 


Pier-head. [f. Prer2 2 + Heap sd. 
The ontward or seaward end of a pier. 

a@1682 Six T. Browne Wes, (1836) I. 346 At a competent 
distance from the peere head. 1779 G. Keats Sk fr. Nat. 
(ed. 2) 11. 199 Half Margate thronged the Pier-Head. 1853 
Kane Grinnedd Exp. \. (1856) 487 Our noble friend Henry 
Grinnell was the first to welcome us on the pier-head, 

attrib. and Cond. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Piers 
head Fump, the act of joining a sbip as she is leaving 
the dock, owing to some of the enon crew not fulfilling 
their engagements, 1899 Daily News x1 Sept. 7/5 A pier- 
head man.. hearinga crash through the pier, hastily dressed, 
and..rowed to the spat. 

Pierian (peijieriin), a. [f£ L. Pierius adj. 
(cf. Pieria, a, Gr. Miepia) + -an. So F. Piérien.} 

1. Belonging to Pleria, a district in N. Thessaly, 
the reputed home of the Mnses; sfce. an epithet 
of the Muses; hence allusively in reference to 
poetry or leaming. 

3593 Spenser Ruins of Tine 394 Whom tbe Pierian 
sacred sisters lone. 1617 Moryson /fia. 11. 119 Of old a 
people called Pieres..dwelt vnder Parnassus, of whom it 
was called the Pierian Mountaine, and the Muses were called 
Pierides. 1623 Cockrram, Piercan maids, the Muses nine. 
1709 Porr “ss. Crit, 216 A little learning is a dang‘rons 
thing; Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 1873 
Symonps Gr&, Poets iii. 75 Pierian Muses! hear my prayer. 
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2. Entom, = next. 

Pieridine (paijeridsin), @. Lntom. [ad. mod. 
L. Fieridin-x, f. Pieris, name of the typical 
genns.}] Belonging to the family /%eridz, or 
subfamily Pieridine of Papilionide, typified by the 
genus /eris, containing the cabbage butterflics. 

Pierie, var. Perniz Oés., jewellery; obs. f. 
Pinnis, a squall. Pierk, obs. f. Perx v.1 

Pierless (pielés), 2. Waving no pier. 

1861 Suites Lngineers 1]. 378 Wretehed pierless ferries, 
let to poor cottars, who rowed, or hauled, or pushed a crazy 
boat across. 1893 Daily News 23 May 2/3 Dover..the 
chief of the Cinque Ports has hitherto remained in the 
ordinary sense pierless... The something wanting was a 
promenade pier with pavilion and hand. 

Pierpoint, corruplion of PARPEN. 

1891 H. Fisuwicx Hist. St, Mfichaets.on-Wyre 91 The 
church was built of brick, but afterwards faced with pier- 
points. 

+ Pierrerie. O/s. In 5 perrierie, 5-6 pyer- 
rerye. [a. F. prerrerie (pyerarz*), in 14the. per- 
verte, {. pierre stone: see PiER! and -ERy.] 
Jewellery; = Perris. 

€1400 Destr. Troy 1670 A sete rioll, Pight full of perrieris 
& of proude gemys. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495) 1. xli. 62 b/r Vppon her was seen noo thynge but golde 
and syluerand ryche pyerrerye. ¢1503 Alarriage Yas, 1V & 
Afarg. in Leland Collect. (1770) IV. 300 She.. had on aryche 
Coller of Pyerrery... Hys churte was bordered of fyne Pier- 
rery and Pearles. 

| Pierrette (péret, pyere't). [F., fem. dim. 
of Jzerre Peter, corresponding to Prerrot.] A 
female member of a company of pierrots. 

1888 Pall fall G. 9 Mar. 6/1 His pierrettes, his ballet- 
girls, and_ his el aU ay Sir Roger-de-Coverley 
dancers, 1889 /did. 7 Mar.3/1 (Carnival at Nice) Mysterious 
dominoes and masks, excited pierrots and pierrettes, pretty 
figures, short skirts... have heen the order of the ay . 
Pierrie, -rye: see PERRIE, jewellery; Pirrie, 
a squall. 

| Pierrot (piéro, pye'ro). [F. pterrot, dim. 
of Serre, a peasant’s name, applied to a ‘clown’ 
or boffoon:—L. Petrum, nom. Petrus PETER.] 

1. A typical character in French pantomime: 
now, in English, applied to a buffoon or itinerant 
minstrel having, like the stage /zerro/, a whitened 
face, and loose white fancy dress. 

1741-70 Exiz. Carter Lett, (1808) 61 He was one of the 
oddest fellows I ever saw..and in all his gestures extremely 
like a piervot. 1838 THoms in Bentley's Atise. U1. 620 The 
more immediate relative .. of the modern clown, is the 
Pierrot, ..now very rarely introduced upon the stage. = 
Sat. Rev, 16 Mar. 309/2 [An etching of] a little boy, dresse 
as a white Pierrot. 1904 Daily News 12 July 6 Niggers 
at_the seaside have..given place to pierrots. a 

2. A kind of sleeved basqne (sce BASQUE 4) with 
a low neck, worn by women late in the 18th c. 

1794 Residence in France (1797) U1. 329 The lady of the 
house in a nankeen pierrot. . 

Tlence Pie-rrotism, the action of a pierrot. 

1734 EA but 20 Dec. 2/2 The graceful Motion of fine 
Dancers, and mute Harlequinery, and Pierrotism. 

Piert, obs. or dial. form of Pert. 

Pies, var. Pizz Ods., a form of imprecation. 

Piet, pyet, pyot (psi-at). Chiefly (now only) 
Sc. and north.dial. Forms: 3,6-7 piot, 5-9 pyot, 
(6 -ott), 6-9 pyet, pyat, (g -att), (8 peyet), 9 
piet, (plat). [In ME. fvo/, f. Piz 56,1 + -o7}, in 
later use written with better known suffix -ET: 
cf. F. piette the dipper, dim. of fie magpie.] 

1. The magpie: = Pre 4.11. 

@x1235 Ancr. R. 88 Ane kikelot [A/S. C. piot] pet cakeled 
hire al pat heo isihd, oSer ihered, ¢1450 Hottanp /fowlat 
176 Thar was Pyotis and Partrikis and Pluwaris, 100-20 
Dunaaa Poems xxii. 16 The pyet.. Fenzeis to sing the 
nychtingalis not. 1536 BELLENORN Cron. Seot. (1821) 1. 
89 The piottis and nicht-crawis faucht with the ravinnis. 
1600 Montcomerie Sonn, v, The ag pyet_matchis 
with the Musis. y6or Hotrano Play I. 301 The Piot 
ordinarily brings forth nine Piannets. 1819 Scott /vanhoe 
xxxii, Here cometh the worthy prelate, as pert as a tae 
1829 Cunnincuam Magic Bridie in Anniversary 138 Words 
specked and spotted fe 

b. The dipper or water-onzel. Also weer hie 

1839 Jaaoine Srit, Birds 11.67 The common Water Crow, 
or Pyet, as it is familiarly termed in Scotland, 1885 Swain. 
sou Prov. Names Brit. Birds 30 Dipper(Cinelus aquatiens). 
»+ The white breast and blackish upper plumage have caused 
it to he called Piet... Water piet (Scotland), 

2. A piebald horse. 

1756 Mrs. Carverwoop $ra/. (1884) 27 The Duke of 
Marlborough had a sett of peyets, very prettily marked. 

3. fig. (from 1), Applied to a talkative or saucy 
person. Cf. Za/e-fiet, tattler, tell-tale, (Se.) 

’ i574 Reg. Privy Couneil Scot. TL. 372 Archie Crosar callit 

e 


like a pyat, 


yott. 1814 Cuarmers Let. in Hanna Afem. 1. 340 . 


From the great officers of State at St. James’s,..down to 
the little female piets who were taught to squall what they 
did not understand, * No fanatics!’ 1855 Roatxson Whitéy 
Gloss. SV A pawky young pyet', a saucy young person. 

4. attrib, a. Resembling a magpie in appear- 
ance; pied, piebald, 

1§08 Ace. La. High Treas. Scot. 1V.114 Ane pyot hors 
giffin to the King. ¢1843 Caaryre //ist. Sh. ahen 256 
Thirteen score of volunteer guards-royal..all in.. beautiful 
pyet plumage. s i 

b. Like a magpie; chattering. 


PIETISTIC. 


1573 Satir. Poems Refornt. xiii. 82 Quhen 3e joursellis ar 
dafc and goung, And hes nocht but ane Pyat toung. 

Hence Piety, ptotie, py‘oty a. Sc., picbald. 

1811 W. Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrs. 462 (Jam.) The butter 
will acquire a freckled or cloudy appearance, or in the 
language of the district, hecome pyotfy. 1825 Janteson, 
Pyat, Pyatie, Pyotie, Pyotty .., variegated like a magpie,.. 
as, 'a pyatie horse’, one whose skin has large spots of white, 
completely separated from those of black, brown, etc. 

WPieta& (pyeta’). [It.:-L. pieéat-em Prery.] 
A representation, in painting or sculpture, of the 
Virgin Mary holding the dead body of Christ on 
her lap. 

1644 Evetyn Pag Se Apr., On one side, is the statue of 
the Virgin Mary or Pieta, with the dead Christ in her lap. 
1715 J. Ricuaroson The. Painting 85 In a Pieta of Van- 

yck. 1859 Mrs. Jameson Early /tal. Paint, 187 11 1500, 
-. he [Angelo] produced the famons group of the dea 
Christ on the knees of his Virgin Mother (called the Piet). 
1881 Miss Braovon 4sfh._ xxvii, The fifteenth-century 
stained glass, the sculptured Pietas, and the choir stalls. 

Pieteous, pietious, var. Pietous Olds. 

Pietie (psijetik), a. rare—'. [irreg. f. Prety : 
see -1¢.] Characterized by piety or pietism; pious; 
pietistic. So Pie'tical a. 

1782 Euiz. Brower Geo. Bateman 11. 775 Her father has 
imbued a heap of his parsonical, pietical notions into her 
head. 1865 in Pall Mal! G. No. 166.1141 The sober or pietic 
side of the jubilee. 

Pietifull, obs. form of Pirirut. 

Pietism (poiétiz’m). fad. Ger. (mod.L.) 
Pictismus, formed after PIETIST: see -18M.] 

Ll. Ch. Hist. Name for the movement (originated 
by Spener late in the r7th century) for the revival 
and advancement of piety in the Lutheran church 
(eee next, 1); the principles or practices of tbe 

xerman Pietists. 

1697 State Philadelph, Soc. 11 The first Motion or Ernp- 
tion of it may be said to have been in Germany, where it 
has spread it self..under the Name of pietism, 1705 A. //. 
Franch's Pietas Haltensis Introd. 21 Dr. Spener.. Wrote 
and Puhlished a Book, long before the name of Pietism was 
brought into use...Among which... he caused to appear 
again such Mystical and Spiritual Books of the hest note. 
31716 C, Matner Lez, 6 June in Harvard Stud, (1897) V. 6 
I believe y* American puritanism to be much of a piece wit 
Frederician peue 1877 E.Catro Philos. Kant 1. 123 Say 
what you will of Pietism, no one can deny the real worth of 
the characters which it formed. : 

2. Devotion to religions feeling, or to strictness 
of religions practice ; pious sentiment; often im- 
plying an affectation or exaggeration of piety. 

182g I, Tavtoa Endhus, ii. (1867) 30 Genuine humility 
would shake the towering structure of this enthusiastic 
pietism. 1862 Tuttoce Zug. Purit. ii. 227 The attempt.. 
to cover Charles’ delinquencies by an appeal to his. .diligent 
pee 3889 Jessorr Coming of Friars vi.272 The stimu- 


tors of an emotional pietism. 
Pietist (poi-étist). a. Ger. Peetist, f. L. 
pietés PiEtY + -1st. Applied in derision to the 
followers of Spener, in reference to the collegia 
pietatts, or anions for mutual religious edification, 
formed by them, and adopted at Leipsic, ¢ 1690, 
ny some of Francke’s congregation.] 

. Ch. Hist, A member of the party of reformers 
in the Lutheran church which originated from 
a movement begun by Philipp Jakob Spener at 
Frankfort about 1670 for the deepening of piety 
and the reform of religious education. 

1697 C, Lesute Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 185 There is a Sect 
like unto these [Quietists] rose up in Germany, call‘d Pietists. 
1705 A. If, Franck's Pitas Haliensis Introd. 25 Dr, Spener’s 
Work. .for which he was also by the Adversaries in way of 
Derision called, She Patriarch of the Pietists. Ibid. 27 
The Professors of Divinity there, by the World called 
Pietists. 1733 Oxf Alethodists 19 He compares them to 
the Pietists in Saxony and Switzerland. 1877 E. Carrp 
Philos. Kant, 123 A clergyman who was a leader among 
the pietists. , § 

2. A person characterized by or professing special 
piety; one who cnitivates, or lays stress on, depth 
of religious feeling or strictness of religions prac- 
tice, esp. as distinct from intellectnal belief; one 
who is emotionally, mystically, or exaggeratedly 

jous. 

Tey R. Dean Future Life Brute Creatures 72, Numbers 
of them [dumb creatures] make as great a Point of attending 
at Church on public Service Days, as the most rigid Pietists 
do, 1827 G, Hiccins Ceétie Druids 136 The ultra pietists 
make a terrible outcry. 1861 Tuackeaay Four Georges lil. 
(1862) 161 William Cowper, that delicate wit, that trembling 
ietist, that refined gentleman. 1882 Faaraa Early Chr. 
th 142 St. John. .was wholly unlike the effeminate pietist of 
Titian’s or of Raphael's pictures, ; ~. 

3. atirib, (in sense 1 or 2). That is a pietist; 
pertaining to or characteristic of pietisis; pictistic. 

1708 A. H. Francks Pietas Hallensis Introd. 4% The 


| Industrious Zeal of the (so called) Pietist-Divines. 1855 


Miss Coaar /xturt. Dfor. 133 Religious writers of Pietist 
tendencies. 1861 Sat, Rev. 21 Dec. 648 The celebrated 
Pietist leader [Spener] so completely drew around himself 
all that there was of religious movement in his generation, 
that his life isa history of the Lutheran Chureh during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 

Pietistic (psijétirstik), @. _[f. prec. + -1¢] 
Pertaining to pictists or pietism (in either sense of 
these words); characterized by pictism; emotion- 
ally or affectedly pions. 


PIETISTICAL. 


1830 Pusey /fist, Eng. . 293 The Ordinance, with regard 
tu Pietistic books, was enacted also in the same year. 1856 
Miss Wisnworti auder’s Lye & Seri, (1857) 110 The 
Pictistic movement of Spener and Franke. Seerey in 
Contemp. Rev. Nov. 665 The ‘ Geautiful Soul” represents 
the pietistic view of life. 

So Pleti-stieal 2.; hence Pietistically adv. 

1800 W. ‘Taytor in Afonthly Mag. X. 319 The multiplicity 
of the pietistical rhapsodies would weary even Saint Theresa. 
1884 Veen. Ler Luphorion V1.7 A great art cannot..be 
pictistically So TOF : we. 

| Pieton. O65. [OF. pieton (F. pidton) foot- 
soldier, f, L. type *ped#¢d-nem.] A foot-soldier. 

1474 Caxton Chesse in. i. E jb, 1 shal begynne first at the 
first pawn,..they be al named péefons that is as moche to 
say as footmen. 1550 J. Cone Lug, § fr. Heralds § 91 (1877) 
85, jii™, men of armes, and a great nomhee of pictons, | 

Pietose (poirétdus), a. rare. [ad. late L. pie- 
tos-us (Tt. eee) full of piety, f. precds Pirty: 
see -OSE.] Marked by affectation of piety; pictistic. 
1893 Nat. Odserv. 15 Apr. 542/1 Certain verbose and 
pictose lines of lamentation. 

+ Pietous, 2. Os. Also 5 pyetous, 6 Sc. pie- 
tuous, -ious, -eous, [a. OF. pretous, pitens:— 
late L. pietds-us, f. Pietds PIETY ; see -oUS, -ITOUS.] 
An early form of V1rEous, q.v. 

(In Chaucer and Gower, of three syllables pi-e7-ons, but in 
t6the, Sc. writers pronounced prt-ons or pict-c-ous, and so 
passing into Prreovs,) 

3374 Cuaucer Sroylus 11. 1395 (1444) (Corpus) As thoughte 
him tho, for pietous [z.»2. piteous, pitous} distresse. 1390 
Gower Conf. IIT. 193 Bot wher a king is Pietous [v.r7. 

itous, -cous, -cuous}, He is the more gracious, /di/d. 202 
‘to which he hath with strengthe prived The pietons [v. 77. 
pitous, Pee) Jails. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
vii, 17 Fiers to his enemyes, pyetous to them that be vain- 
quisshed. 1490 — Eneydos tic is lt were a thynge in. 
humayne to beholde theym wythoute pyte, but yet more 
pyctous to telle it lyke as it was doon in dede. 1513 Douctas 
Ainets 1x. viii. 49 Wyth hyr peteus [ed. 1583 pietuons] reuth- 
full complayntes sayr The hevynnis all scho fillit and the 
nyt. 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 36 With voice full 
pletious. 1871 Sa/ir. Poems Refornt. xxviii. tq Ane pietcous 
spreit appeirit to my thocht. a 
llence + Pletously adv. Obs., piteously. 

1474 Caxton Chesse t.v. Dv, Thou emperour gouerne the 

pie pyctously. ¢ 1489 — Sones of Ayvton xxii. 473 The 
our sones of aymon..that so many tymes have praied for it 
humbly & full ae 

tPietranel. Obs. [ad. It. pietranelio PxrRo- 
NEL.] = PETRONEL b, PETRONELLIER. 

3598 Barser Theor. Warres Table Yivb, Pistoliier, a 
French word; and is the souldier on horse backe, armed as 
the Pietranell, weaponed with a pistol. 

Piety (poiéti). Forms: 4 (6 Se.) piete, 5-7 
Pietic, 7~ piety. [a. OF. prele (12th cent.), ad. 
L. piefas dutifalness, piety, f. péws Prous. (The 
“are form in Fr. was gité Piry.)] 

. tl. An early form of Piry, in various senses. 
ax3ro in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 89 For he that dude is 
body on tre, Of oure sunnes have picte. 1393 Lanct. ?. Pt. 

C. xu. 268 Pan) be apostel, bat no pite [A/S, / picte] hadde 
Cristene peuple to culle. 1833 BELLenoEN Livy i. xix, 
(S. T. S.) 11. 26 Virgineus petuislie praying pame to have 
ic erare of him and his dochter, ban to haue ony piete of 

¢ Claudianis, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Commina- 

ton, Thou art a mercifull God ..and of a great pictic. 1606 
Nottano Seton. 266 Of your gracious Piety (which I know 
1 shall hardly obtaince). . 

If. The qnality or character of being pions. 

2. Elabitual reverence and obedience to God (or 
the gods); devotion to religions duties and obser- 
vances ; godliness, devontness, religionsness. 

1604 R. Caworrv Tadle Alph., Pietic, godlinesse, holines. 
1605 Camoen Aew., Epigr. 10 A woman of rare pictie. 1696 
Puirurs (ed. 5), Prety, a Moral vertue which causes us to 
have an affection and esteem for God and Holy Things. 
1742 ¥ ouNG Nt. Th, vit. 691 ‘Is virtue, then, and piety the 
Same?’—No; piety is more; ‘tis virtue’s source. 178t 
Cowra Trulé 176 True picty is cheerful as the day. 1875 
Massine Mission H. Ghost xi. 295 Piety is the filial affection 
of the sons of God. 1877 E. Kn Conver Sas. Faith i. 19 

1 oe says Cicero, ‘is justice towards the gods’. 

3. Faithfulness to the duties naturally owed to 
parents and relatives, superiors, ete.; dutifnlness ; 
affectionate loyalty and respect, esp. to parents. 

1579 Lyty Eushues (Ath.) 103 Ah Lucilla, thou knowest 
Hot the care of a father, nor the ductic of n childe, and as 
farre art thou from pietic as I from crueltie. 1580 /bfd. 338 
If she be voyd of pitic, why shoulde ] not be voyde of pietie? 
3617 Biyte t Zim. v.4 Let them learne first to shew pictie 
at home, and to requite their parents. ide CHarMaN 
Revenge for Hon. Plays 1873 111. Though he could put 
off Paterna) pietie, 't gives no privi ledg for us to wander 
from our filial dutic, 1656 Staxtey Afist. Philos. vt. (1701) 
228/1 Her Picture, Aristotle, in piety to her [his mother's] 
Memory, caused to be made by Protogenes. 1729 Swirr 
Fibel on Dr. Delany 77 Pope..Whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells. 1857 [see Fitiat 1a}. 1875 
Massing Mission H. Ghost ix. 230 The word piety in its 
original meaning signifies the natural affection which parents 
have for their children and children for their parents. 

tb. Our Lady (of) Piety; the Virgin Mary repre- 
sented with the dead body of Christ on her lap: 
ef Prieta. Obs. 

1542 fav, Wardrobe (1815) 58 Ane _antepend of blak 
Velvot broderrit with ane image of our Lady pietie upoun 
the Samyne. ¢ 1600 Rites of Durhasm (Surtees) 38 Ye piller 
Next adioyning to y* Lady of Picties alter. 

0. Mount, wountain of piety: see Moust sb, 

Motnraix. Pelican in her picty: see PELICAN. 


4. with @ and 22 (in sense 2 or 3). An instance 


843 


of religious devotion or affectionate loyalty; a 
pious act, observance, or characteristic. 

1652 Sraane Priv. Devot. (1673) 617 The pieties of the 
church and laws of the land. 1683 Sin 46 Foun Chr. 
Mor. § 12 Persons,.more ready to be advanced by im- 
oe from above, and christianized unto pieties. 1860 

lawtnoane A/ard. Kaun (1879) 1, xili, 134 This great 
burden of stony memories which the ages have deemed it 
a picty to heap upon its back. 189§ Zancwite Afaster 431 
Inextricably woven with all the pieties of childhood. 

5. attrib. and Com, 

1830 in IW. Coddet?'s Rur. Rides (1885) 11.317 St. Botolph 
«emust lament that the piety-inspiring mass has been.. 
supplanted by the monotonous hummings of an oaken 
hutch, 1893 FE. Betzasis Jem. Serjt. Bellasis 158 A 
complete rassia was made upoa the piety shops for rosaries, 
medals, &c. 

Pievish, Pievit, obs, ff. Peevisn, Pewir, 

Piewe, obs. form of Pew. 


+ Pieze, obs. form of PEIsE v., to weigh out. 

1634 Peacnam Geutlent, Exerc. u. vii. 125 An indifferent 
arbiter betweene the day and night, piezing to each his 

uall houres. 
iezo- (pai’éze), used as a combining form from 
Gr, méCev to press, squeeze; as in Pi:ezo-elec- 
tricity, electricity generated by pressure, as in 
certain crystals, 

1895 Story-MasKetyne Crystallogr. i. § 13 Compression 
of a crystal of tourmaline along its morphological axis also 
produces electrification (pieso-edectricity). . 

Piezometer (pai,éze'métar), [mod. (J. Perkins 
1820) f. Gr. mé¢-ev to press + -(0)METER. So F. 
piésometre.] An instrument for measuring pressure 
(or something connected with pressure), 

An instrument n. for measuring the compressihility of 
water or other liquid under varying pressures; b. for 
measuring the pressure of water at any point in a water- 
main; ¢. for measuring the pressure of gas in the bore of 
agun; d. for measuring the sense of pressure on different 
parts of the surface of the body. @. Asounding apparatus 
for measuring the depth of water by means of the compres- 
sion of air in a tube. 

1820 J. Pernins in Phil, Trans. 324 Having believed for 
many years, that water was an elastic finid, Tita induced 
to. ascertain the fact.. by constructing an instrument which 
1 call a piezometer. 1842 Branoe Dict. Sei., etc, Pie- 
zometer, an instrument for ascertaining the compressibility 
of liquids. 2882 Ocitvie, Prezometer...2. An instrument 
consisting essentially of a vertical tube inserted into a water- 
main, to show the pressure of the fluid at that point, by the 
height to which it ascends in the tube of the piezometer, 
1884 Ksicur Dict. Blech. Supp. 6738/2 /ezoueter .., an 
instrument to measure the sense of pressure...The sense of 
pressure is strongest on the forehead, tongue, and cheek... 
An instrument to ascertain the pressure set up in the bore 
of a gun when a charge of powder is fired. 1884 Health 
Exhib, Catal. 132/1 Thermometer .. Piezometer.. Hygro- 
meters, 

Piff (pif), #4. An imitation of varions sounds, 
as of that made by the swift motion of a bullet 


through the air. Cf. Purr, Puutr. So pif-paff 

1775 Garrick Bont Ton 8 Present, fire, piff-pauff—‘tis done. 
1gor MWestm. Gaz. 16 Wee. 2/1 Sonte of them think we're 
only a part of his dream, and that we shall all go ‘ piff' 
when he wakes up. 1 Words Eyewttness - iff, piff, 
piff, skip the little projectiles amongst the naval guns, 

|| Piffero (pifero), Also 8 -aro. [It. pifero 
= Sp. pifaro, F. fifre, a fife or pipe, ad. OHG. 
Dftfari piper, f. pftfa Pipe, Fire.] (See quots.) 

1724 Short Expttc. For. Wds. in Mfus. Bkt., Ppere is an 
Instrument somewhat like a Elautboy. ééfd., Prfero, isa 
small Flute or Flagelet. 288 W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. 
Afus. 11. 753 Pigero..in the Disionario della Musica, is 
described as a small flute with six finger-holes and no keys. 
But the term is also commonly used to denote a rude kind of 
oboe, or a bagpipe with an inflated sheepskin for reservoir, 
comnion in ane players being termed Piferart. 

Piffle (pit’l), v. dta/. and slang. Also 9 dial. 
pifle, pyfle. [? Onomatopoeic, with dim. ending: 
ef. also Sc. gifer, pyfer, in cognate sense.]  zntr. 
To talk or act in a feeble, trifling, or ineffective 
way. Hence Piling vd/. 5d. and ppl. a. 

1847-78 Hatiuiwer., Pie, to be squeamish or delicate. 
1864 Mars. E. Lynn Linton Lake Country Pyklin an’ 
pyfin, thoo gits nowt doon. 1894 Westm. Gas. 21 May 2/3 

e seems. .to have convinced himself that he is an old man, 
and settled down toa piffling eld. 1896 Kirtinc Seven Seas, 
Mary ag ag ye They piddled and Wg with iron; 
I'd given my orders for steel] 1897 Sunday Times a Jan. 
6/7 Their defence is sound, nnd their nttack altogether good, 
Save n tendency to ‘ piffle’ in front of goal at times. 

Hence Pi-fiie 54., foolish or formal nonsense; 
twaddle; trash. Pi-Mler, a trifler, a twaddler. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 152/2 If there is..a certain amount 
of the ‘piffle’ (to use a University phrase) thought to be 
incumbent on earnest _young princes in our century, there is 
a complete absence of insincerity. 1 O. Oxtons Ay 93 
Bachelor ii, 18 He'd talk a lot of pifiie, wouldn't he? 1 
Star 14 July 1 The nervousness of the other juvenile and 
titled piffler. 1896 Westn:, Gaz. 4 Dec. 271 Lord; but this 
chap is dull... Dull! he’s a perfect piffler. 

Pig (pig), 56.1 Forms: 3-7 pigge, 4-6 pygge, 
5 pyge, 5-5 pigg, 6 pyg, (7 bigg), 6- nig. 
[Early ME. pigge:—prob. OE. *picga, *pigga. 
Etymology obscure. 

In ee pr wk me lees to age 
names, docga, . dogee dog, frocga, frogga, i 
frog, Aoega, ME. Aogge hog. ihe word ss eth found in 
picbred, } for “pieg-ordéad ; for the shortenlng cf, gunir-cynx, 
sunsdéam, etc.; for pie instead of picg-, cf. édric-dot = 
bdryce-dot (Laws of Ethelred, ith cj, wiecee/? = urieg- 
craft. etc. Pigman is cited by Bardsley as a name fenip. 


PIG. 


Richard |, 1189-99. Low G. and early mod.Du. have, in 
same sense, digge, Du. dig a young pig; MDu. vigyke; hut 
the phonology 1s difficult: see Franck] 

LT 1. The young of swine; ‘a young sow or 
boar’ (J.). 

araags Ancr. R. 204 Pe Suwe of ziuernesse, bet is, Glutunic, 
haued pigges bus inemned. /did., beod beos pigges 
tueruwed. ¢ 1386 Ciraucer Xeeve's 7. 358 And in the floor 
with nose and mouth to-broke They walwe as doon two pigges 
ina poke, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 237 A white sowe 
wib py pigges fae reeds]. €1400 Maunvey. 
(1839) vi. 73 arazines bryngen forth no Pigges, nor 
thei eten no Swynes Flessche, c14qgo romp. Parv. 3495/2 
pvgse, gryce, Porcedlus, 1§a3 Fitzneas, A/usd, § 121 And 
if thy sowe haue moo pygges than thou wilt rere, sel them, 
oreate them, 1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's Husd. 11 (1586) 
149 Furry Pigge doth know hisowne Pappe. 1607 Torskiy 
Fours, Beasts (x658) 5:2 As in English we call a_youn 
Swine a Pig. 1688 R. Hoists Armoury 1. 180/1 In Englis! 
wecalla young Swine a Biggs a aoe or weaning Bigg. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. ix. 196 Three sows big with 

ig. 1828 Weester, Pig, the young of swine, male or 
female, 1869 Bracxmore Lorna D. xvii, Two farrows of 
pigs ready for the chapman. 195 We Bs Stucweer in WV. & 
g roth s. 1V. 512 About here [in Hants] a pig isa pig from 

irth till six or eight months old, when it mies n boar, 
a hog, or a sow, 
+b. Applied to the young of the badger. Ods. 

1675 Turarry. Veneric 183 There are foxes and theyr 
cubbes, and badgerdes and theyr Pigges. 

2. By extension: A swine of any age; a hog. 

(Clear examples of this use are rare before the rgthc.) 

[1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1521) 158 b, Let vs syng or 
say our sernice distinctly. .not syngynge in y* nose as pygges. 
1596 Suans. Jerch. Voi. £47 Some men there are love not 
a gaping Pigge.] 1663 Butter //ud. 1. it. 472 Not onely 
Horse, but Cows, Nay Pigs, were of the elder house. 1784 
in Boswetl's Fohnson (1887) V1. 373, 1 told him (says Mise 
Seward}..of a wonderful learned pig. /did. 374 * Certainly 
(said the Doctor): but how old ts your pig?’ } told him, 
three years old. 18.. Soutney Ode to a Pig, And when, 
at last, the closing hour of life Arrives (for pigs must die 
as wellas men). 1820 Snettey Zdip. /yrann. 1. Chorus 
of Swine 3 Under Pit mighty ancestors, we pigs Were 
blessed as nightingafes on myrtle sprigs. /é/d., Sentichorus 
iii, Happier swine were they than we, Drowned in the 
Gadarean sea.. Alas! the Pigs are an unhappy nation! 
1863 Lyett Antig. Afan 23 Vhe domesticated species cuin- 
prise the dog, horse, ass, pig, goat, sheep, and several bovine 
races. 1867 D.G. Mitcnete Rar. Stud. 63 The pig can 
hardly be regarded as a classic animal. 

b. et ae toa wild swine or hog; also used 
collectively = wild swine in the mass. 

3889 R.S.S. Bapes-Powett Pigstiching 67,1 have even 
seen a pig break its leg in. .the act che down a small 
bank. 1g01 Afuansey’s Mag. (U.S.) XXV. 328/2 There is 
much to be seen—deer in herds, a sounder of pig, perchance, 
acurrying away. 

co. The figure of the animal used as an orna- 
ment, ete. Sussex pig, a drinking vessel in the 


form of a pig. 

1884 Mag. Art Jan, 102 A popular vessel is the ‘Sussex 
pig’. When filled, this quaint, uncouth utensil is..set up- 
right on the brute’s tail; empty, it stands on all-fours. In 
Sussex these ‘pigs’ were, and still are, brought into use at 
weddings, ; : 

3. The animal or its flesh as an article of food. 

Usually referring to a young or sucking pig; otherwise 
only Aumorous, the reguiar name for the meat being pork, 
dia, also pig-meat; cf. also bacon, ham, griskin, etc. 

¢€1430 Ywo Cookery-bks. 40 Broche bin Pygge; pen farce 
hym, & sewe be hole, & lat hym roste, 1477 Noxton Ord. 
Arch, vit. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit, (1652) 103 Heate 
wherewith Pigg or Goose is Scalded. 1549 Covrauate, etc. 
Eras, Par, Tit. 28 They feare to be contaminate yf they 
eate eyther porke or pigge. 1590 Suans. Com, Err. 31,1. 65 
The Pigge quoth I, is hurn’d. 1684 Busvan Pilger. 
Introd. 16: Some start at Pigg, slight Chicken, love not 
Fowl. 1823 Lams Evia Ser.t.,A Dissertation upon Roast Pig. 

4. Applied with distinguishing epilhel to various 
A eg of the family Suzde, as bush-fig, wood-fig; 

so extended to include animals in some way 
resembling the pig, as sea-pig, (2) the porpoise ; 
(8) the tunny. Sce also GuiInEa-Pio. 

1664 [see GUINEA-PIG]. 185 G. Fonstze tr. Sparrnan’s 
Voy. Cape G. H, 11.279 We bad the good luck to catch 
a young wood-pig. 1826 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. u. 
(1863) 387 Driving about an unbappy porpoise in a wheel- 
harrow, and showing it at two-pence a head, under the 
name of a sea pig. 1896 Ktaay (titfe) 1n Haunts of Wild 
Game,..Reedbuck and Small Game, Bush-pigs, Leopards. 
3897 Mary Kixostey JV. a 613, I deeply regret not 
having been able to bring home a Bobia bo a a 
are back in colour, as indeed is common in African pigs, 
two-thirds head, and after a very small and very flat bit of 
body, end in an inordinately Jong tail. 

5. Applied, usually contemptuonsly or oppro- 
briously, to a person, or to another animal. (Cf. 
F. cochon.) 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 65 What, byd me welcome 

yg. @1586 Sioney Arcadia 111, (1629) 360 T! Sy gee, 
aying her sweet burden about his necke. 1! . ALLEN 
Babylon xv, Knew him well, the selfish old pig. 1891 H. S. 
Constaate Horses, Sport & War 46 He ts usually called 
a sulky pig of a horse. F 

6. stang. ta. A sixpence (s.). tb. A police 
officer (obs.). ¢, A pressman in a printing-office. 

r6aa Firtcner Beggars Rush m. i, Fill tillt be sixpence, 
And there’s my pig. a@x7z0o B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Pig, 
Sixpence. 1813 ? i. Vaux Flash Dict. Pigs or Grunters, 

lice runners. 18az Ecan Lift in London I. i, (oar 
Bo not frown upon me,.. thou bashaw of the pigs, a al 
but beak ! cur Savacy Art Printing sv. Ui n 3 
called pigs by compositors, sometimes by wa: cia 
sotteitines of ictitatlon. A 0. od Ser, ss 3921 


PIG. 


Compositors are jocosely called mokes or donkeys, and press- 
men ee "These A well understood a the 
early part of the last century. 

IL. Technical uses. . 

7. An oblong mass of metal, as obtained from 


the smelting-furnace; an ingot. 5 

In this connexion sow is found earlier: viz. of lead 1481, of 
silver 1590, of iron 16125 Sow-rron 1608, sow-mictal 1674. 
The original differentiation of sow and pig (if there was 
any) was prob. in the size, the smatler masses being called 
pigs. The modern explanation, i.e. that the sow comes 
from the main channel, and the sigs from derivative channels 
into which the liquid metal is run from the furnace (applicable 
only to iron) isa later adaptation of the terms to the develop: 
ment of the iron-industry, of which the earliest indication is 
in quot. 1686 in d, where however ‘sow’ and * piggs’ may 
in themselves refer merely to size. : 

a. Generally. (Not now of gold or silver.) 

1630 J. Tavtoa (Water P.) Praise of Hempsced Wks, ut. 
65/1 Ships..That bring gold, siluer, many a Sow and Pig. 
1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1873/3, 150 Figes of Silver. 1726 
Snetvocke Voy. round World 312 We return'd for what 
we had of him some bales of coarse broad cloth,..some piggs 
of copper. 1836-41 Branoe Chez, (ed. 5) 820 Cast into 
oblong pieces called pigs, which are broken up, roasted, and 
elie with a portion of charcoal... Malleability is here 
conferred upon the copper..by stirring [etc.}. 1868 G. 
STernens Reade Mou. 1. 372 This Pig of Tin is well known 
and has often been engraved. 1894 /éves 16 Aug. 6/4 Zinc 
in hlocks or pigs, one cent per pound. 

b. Of lead (the earliest use): now usually of a 


definite welght ; see quot. 1823. 

1g89 J. Waite in Capt. Smith Virginia (1624) 15 We found 
..many harres of Iron, two pigs of Lead,..and such like 
heauie things throwne here and there. @ 1616 Beaum. & 
Ft. Scornful Lady vy. ii, Lusty Boys to throw the Sledge, 
and lift at Pigs of Lead. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 
260/2 A Pig or Sow of Lead, is generally about three bun- 
dred Pouaes apiece. 1747 Hooson Afiner's Dict. Viv, 
Amongst Lead Merchants it [a Fodder] is nine Pieces or 
Piggs of Lead, 1823 P. Niciotson Pract. Build. aos The 
moulds..take a charge of metal equal to one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds; these are called in commerce, pigs, or pigs 
of lead. 1865 Mertvace Nom. Zap. VILL. Ixvi.205 Unscrip- 
tions on pigs of lead, &e. refer to the reigns of Claudius. 

ce. Of iron (now the chief use): see quots. Also, 
in mod. use (without @ or plural), short for pig- 
tron. Pie of ballast, a pig of iron (rarely of lead) 
used as ballast. 

1674 Rav Words, [ron Work 126 The lesser pieces of 
1030 pound or under they call Pigs. 1678 Pail, Trans. 
XII. 934 From these Furnaces, they bring their Sows and 
Pigs hilton (as they call them) to their Forges. 1769 Gray 
Let. to Nicholls 24 June, The iron is brought in pigs to Mil- 
throp hy sea from Scotland, &c. 178 frans, Soc. Arts 
VII. 213 Pigs of ballast, to sink the lower part. 1829 
Glover's Hist, Derby \. 82 A pig of iron is three feet and 
a half in length, and of one hundred pounds weight. 1837 
Marevat Dog-fiend liv, Get up a pig of ballast. 1866 
Reader 8 Sept. 778 The changes which have to be effected 
in the crude cast-iron, called pig, in order to convert it into 
malleable or bar-iron. 1871 Trans. Amer. Tast. Mining 
Eng. 1. 149 White pig is made with a slag Taugine from 
40 to 48 per cent. 1883 Daily News 1 Sept. 2/6 Metats... 
Scotch pigs quiet, closing at 47s. for m.n. warrants. | 

d. Applied to the moulds or channels in the 
pig-bed. 

(1685 PLor Siagfordsh. 162 They make one larger furrow 
than the rest,..which is for the Sow, from whence they 
draw two or three and twenty others (like the labells of 
a file in Heraldry) for the pigs 5.] 1805 [see Pic-1RoN 1]. 
1856 Ricnarpson Supfd, s.v., When the lead is tapped from 
the smelting furnace, it runs down a straight channel, 
technically called the soz, from which branch off on each 
side some smaller channels, called pigs. 1868 Joynson 
Metals 23 The iron..is..run into rough moulds or channels 
made in sand, and to which the name of pe is given. 

8. In various technical and local uses: @& A 
bundle of hemp-fibre of about 2} Ib. weight. b. 
A block or cube of salt. o. A segment of an 
orange or apple. @, See quots. a 1843, 1902. 

¢1825 Cuovce Log Yack Tar (1891) 33 This [rock salt] 
they cut out into square pigs weighing about sixty pounds 
which they send ta Guacho on mules. @1843 in Southey 
Conni,-pl, Bk (1851) LV. 417 Your man beat his antagonist by 
a pig and an apple-pie, Wore. A pig is still a provincial 
term for an apple puff. ¢1860 H. Stuaar Seaman's Catech, 
57 It [hemp] 1s then weighed into small parcels called ‘pigs’, 
weighing about 24 Ibs. each. 1870 Veanev Lettice Lisle vi. 
75,. What beautiful fruit', said he, beginning to eat the 
na into which she was cutting it [an apple). 1877 V. $ 

. sth Ser. VII. 134/1. 1902 Daily Chron, 11 Oct. 8/4 
* Pigs in Blankets’ the Americans call oysters wrapped in 
bacon. We..term them ‘Angels on Horseback’. 

9. In the names of various games. 

Pigs ix clover, a game which consists in rolling a number 
of marbles into a recess or pocket in a board by tilting the 
board itself. Placing (or chalking) ihe pig's eye, putting on 
the pig's tail: see quot. 1903. 

1898 Daily News 3 May 6/2 Those games and pastimes 
by which the patrons of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 

ay are wont to beguile time. Of such are the ‘Game of 

uckets', Playing Bull’, ‘ Placing the Pig’s Eye’, and the 
"Cigarette Race’. x900 IVesten. Gas. 6 June 2/2 All those 
who have played ‘ Pigs in Clover’ will know the exasperating 
way in which, when you have safely wri r one pig into 
position another immediately wriggles itself out. 1903 Dasly 
Chron. 4 Feb. 5/1 ‘Putting on the pig's tail’ is a familiar 
game on board ship. A taitless pig is drawn in chalk upon 
the deck. Each passenger is fiindfolded, turned round 
three times, and then proceeds to pnt the tail on the pig—~ 
usually yards away from the animal, 


III. Proverbial phrases. 
10. +a. When the pig is offered, to hold open 
the poke: to seize upon one’s opportunities. (And 
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variants of thls.) b. Zo duy (or sell) a pig ina 
poke (or bag): to buy anything without seeing it 
or knowing its value. te. Zo give any one a pig 
of his own (or another's) sow: (a) to give any one 
a part of his own (or another's) property; (6) to 
pay any one back in his own coin, treat him as he 
has treated others. d. /¥ease the pigs: please the 
fates; if circnmstances permit; ifall’s well. [Here 
some have suggested a corruption of pyx or of 
pixies, but without any historical evidence.} _ 6. 
Ta carry pigs to market: lo try to do business or 
attain to results. 70 drive (or bring) one’s pigs ta 
a fine, pretty, etc. market: (usually ironical) to be 
disappointed or unsuccessful in a venture. 

a ¢1 R. Hittes Conmon-pl. Bk. (1858) 140 When ye 
proffer ‘the pigge open the poke, 1616 Withals’ Dict. 
379 Quod datur accipe, when the pig is offered, hold ope 
the poake. a16z0 Sia T. Turocxmoaron Life & Death 
Sir N. Throckmorton xci, To profferd Pig each man doth 
opehis Poke. b. 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
139, 1 will neuer bye the pyg in the poke. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Boaystuan's Theat, World 201 Buying, as they say, a Pig 
ina Bag. 1785 Rolliad 74 Except, indeed, when he essays 
to joke; And then his wit is truly pig-in-poke. 1860 Gen. 
P. Tnomrson Andi Alt. U1. cxxxvi. 198 The reason the 
parliamentary jobber hates the Ballot, is because be does 
not like buying a pig ina poke. | c. 1553 Bate Gardiner's 
De vera Obed. G iij, 1 thought it not mete..to make men 
thinke [had geuen them a pigge of another mannes sowe. 
1562 J. Hevwooo Prev. §& Epigr. (1867) 155 Syt ae gyue me 
a pyg of myne owne sowe, 1611 Cotar. s.v. Chemise, To 
pie one a pig of his owne sow; to affoord him helpe out of 

is owne meanes. 1731 Fietoinc Grud Si. Of. mi. xiv, If 
you come to my house I will treat you With a pig. of your 
own sow, . 1702 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 
1L. 198 I'll have one of the wigs to carry into the country 
with me, an't [srinted and} please the pigs. 1785 Gentl, 
Afag. XXV. 115 The expression | mean is, A#'é please the 
pigs, in which .. pigs is most assuredly a corruption of Pyz. 
1800 Soutury Let. to Lieut. Southey 15 June in Life (1850) 
11.83. 1825 T. Hook Say. & Doiugs Ser. u. 1. 183, 1 know 
what [ will do, and that is, please the Pix, Vl marr 
Louisa to her cousin George. 1891 Blackw. Mag. June ain/t 
There I'll be, please the pigs, on Thursday night. @. 1748 
Smotcett Rod. Rand, xv, Strap.. observed that we had 
brought our pigs to a fine market. 1771 — Hamph. Cl. 
19 May, Let. it, Roger may carry his pigs to another market. 
1873 Punch 21 June 2602/2 Government finds that in pro- 
ducing the competition Wallzh, it has driven its pigs toa 
pretty market. ‘ 

11. In various other phrases and locutions. 

1546 J. Hexwooo Prov. (1867) 84 Who that bath either of 
these pygs in vre, He hath a pyg of the woorse panier sure. 
1670 Ray Prov. 209 Like Goodyers pig, never well but when 
he is doing mischief. Chest. 1709 Brit. Apollo \l. No. 62. 
ea Whom all the Town follow, Like so many St. Anthony's 

igs. 1761 Brit. Mag. 11. 440 You'd have sworn he had 
got the wrong pig by the ear. 1808 Scotr Let. to Lillis 
23 Dec. in Lockhart, I believe.., that when he [Sir A, 
Wellesley] found himself superseded (after Vimeiro), be 
suffered the pigs to run throngh the business, 1823 Byron 
Juan vu, Ixxxiv, Ask the pig who sees the wind! 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2)8.v. ‘To drive pigs’, to snore. 1837 
Disragtt Corr. w. Sister 21 Nov., Gibson Craig .. rose, 
stared like a stuck pig, and said nothing. 1845 Mas. Car- 
Lyte New Lett, to Carlyle 20 Aug., I ‘did intend’ that 
te should have had plenty of Letter to-day, but the pigs 

ave rna through it—and be hanged to them. ¢ 1860 Proverd, 
Pigs may fly; but they are very unlikely birds. 1903 
S. Heo Centr. Asia Il. 318 The sleeping men .. went 
on driving their pigs to market for all they were worth, 

IV. atirid. and Comb. (Cf. those ia Hoc 56.2 VI.) 

12. a. attributive, as pig-delly, -day, -broth, 
-butcher, -eye, ~feast, -hutch, -leather, -life, -man, 
meat, -merchant, -pen, philosophy, -swilt, -trough, 
-(ub, -yard ; from sense 7, pig ballast, trade, etc. 

1797 S. James Voy. Arabia 201 The boat..full of *pi 
ballast..was always half full of water. 162a Frercyea & 
Massincer Span. Curate 1. i, No man would thiak a 
stranger such as I am Should reap any great commodity 
from his *pigbelly. 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair Induct., 
The language some where sanours of Smithfield, the Booth, 
and the *Pigbroath, or of prophaneness, 1714 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5274/11 A little swarthy Woman, hath small *Pig 
Eyes, 1823 Blackw., Mag. X1V. a The mallet-pate, 
payer Chinese, 1839 Cartyte Chariism iv. 127 He 

iges to his mind in any “pighutch or doghutch. 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Exrofe 304 His legs..in strong “pig- 
leather boots. 1898 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 666/1 The *pigman 
-.bad caught the five piglings. 1817 Parl. Ded. 743 It pre- 
vented the preservation of‘ meat, and especially of *pig 
meat. 1895 iV, & Q. roth Ser. IV. 512 [Ian Hants] ‘The 
spare-rib and griskin of a bacon hog or sow are called pig- 
meat, whether large or small. aha? Allbutt's Syst. Med iL 
ee 1n most cases the infected food bas been pig meat, 1853 

tcKte tr. A risfoph. (1887) 1.33 A *pig-merchant of Megara. 
1833 Marrvat P. Siniple xxvii, There are two cow-pens 
between the main-deck guns..converted into *pig-pens. 
1874 Liste Cana Jud, Ceynue 1.1.8 The *pig-philosophy 
of ‘rest and be thankful’, 1889 A. Sipewick in Frad. Edue, 
Feb. 1r7 We began with Delectus—an awful institution, no 
more reading than a “pigtub is food, 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as pig-duyer, 
-dealer, -dviver, -eater, -feeder, -jabber, -killer, 
-stealer, -laker; pig-breeding, -dealing, driving, 
-caling, feeding, -keeping, sbs. and adjs. 

1891 Pail Mall G. 23 Dec, 2/1 Ballybricken is..chiefly 
remarkable as the place of residence of the *pig-buyers. 
1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour 1. 359/2, | also entered into the 
*pig-dealing line. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes ut. v. 57 Like 
Bartholemew Faire 8 Sede 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2234/4 
John Williams a Welshman, a *Pig driver. 1608 MipDte- 
ton Trick to Catch Old One ww. i, Convey my little *pig- 
eater out. 1810 Splendid Follies I. 109 Industrious peasants 
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ursuing their morning lahours—some milking—some “pig- 
feeding. 1828 P. Cunnincnam WV. S. Wales (ed. 3) If. 250 
Breadman had beena great *pig-stealer in his day. 

G. instrumental, parasynthetic, etc., as pig-bribed, 
-haunted; pig-backed, chested, -eyed, -footed,-haired, 
jawed; pig-fat, Ley, -tight, adjs. : 

1880 Zazunsooar Bookbinding xi. 42 Nothing can be more 
pe a2 than to see books lop-sided, *pig-backed. 1880 
Daily News 17 Sept. 16/2 The latter animal (a goat} is slightly 
pig-backed. 1613 Beau. & Fr. Coxcomé v. iii, Why kneel 
you to such a *pig-bribed fellow? 1895 Review of Rev. Ang. 
162 A sickly boy, ‘*pig-chested’. 1835 Bootn Analyt, Dict. 
228 *Pig-eyed is a rude epithet when speaking of eyes that 
are small and deeply seated in the head. 1864 Kixcstey 
Ront. & Teul. iii. 74 Pig-eyed hideous heings. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics it, 8 Not..tbhat the troop horse is useless if he ts 
not "pig fat. 1884 Cassedl's Fam. Mag. Apr. 272/t The *pig- 
footed bandicot is another curious variety seen here, 1883 
Pail Mail G. 21 Sept. 12/2 The immense number of wild pigs 
makes cultivation impracticable without *pig-proof fences. 

18. Special Comb. (cf. Hoa 56.113): pig brass, 
brass as it is cast after the first fusion; pig-cheer, 
viands made from the flesh or viscera of swine ; pig- 
dog, a dog used in hunting wild pigs in Australia; 
pig-hole, an aperture in a steel furnace through 
which fresh supplies of pig-iron may be introduced; 
pig-hull, da/,= Picsty; pig-lifter, one employed 
in moving pig-iron: see quot.; pig-louse, the wood- 
louse or HOG-LOUSE, Onzscees; pig-maker, a manu- 

facturer of pig-iron; pig-market, (¢) a market 
held for the purchase and sale of swine; (4) a 
name vulgarly given to the Proscholium or ante- 
chamber of the Divinity School at Oxford: see 
quot. 1681; pig-mould, one of the channels in 
a pig-bed; pig-plate = Pic-1R0N 2; pig-potato, 
a small eats used to feed swine = hog-patato 
(Hoo 35.1 13); also 7g.; pig-ring, a ring or stri 
of metal fixed in the snout of a hog to prevent it 
from grubbing, a hog-ring; pig-root v., to root 
or grub in the earth like swine; pig-stone, a 
concretion occurring in the intestines of the wild 
boar; pig-trotter, the foot of a pig, as an article 
of food; + pig-woman, a woman who sold roast 
pig at fairs, etc.; pig-wool, the finer hair of the 
swine, used in making flies for anglers; pig-yoke, 
(a)= Hoc-yoxKE; (4) a sextant or quadrant (s/ang), 
See also P10-BED, etc. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11.938 Those who remelt the 
*pig brass, and are called ‘founders’. 1871 Archxologia 
Gir) SLY, 208 Christmas was formerly, as now, the prin- 
cipal season for ‘*pig-cheer’. 1845 E. J. Wakerietp Ado, 

tn N. Zealand 11.1.6 The *pig-dogs are of rather a mongrel 

breed. 1877 Gites in 7rans. N. Z. fnst. X. 321 A pig- 

dog of the bull-terrier breed. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 

*Pighul,a pig coteorstye. 1892 Latour Commission Gloss, 

*Pig.difters, also called ‘metal-carriers’.. those who take 

the aig iran out of the troughs of sand into which it bas been 

placed to cool, and stack it on the trucks used in conveyin 

It away for sale, 1819 G. Samovette Lutomol, Compend, 

111 [tis commonly called *Pig-louse, Wood-louse, Millepede, 

1891 Daity News 1a Jan. 2/7 *Pigmakers are complainin, 

of the exceedingly high prices of coke. 1681 Woon Life 
| ax Feb. (O. H.S.) II. 517 Note that the Divinity Schoole 

hath been seldome used since altered and changed (but 
before twas a *pig-market), 1853 E. Baaotev Verd. Green 

v, They made their way to the classic ‘ Pig-market’, to wait 

the arrival of the Vice-Chancellor. 1839 Uar Diced. Aris 

54 The smelter runs off the lead into the*pig-moulds, 1787 

‘p Fantey Loud. Art Cookery (ed. 4) 35 laving spitted 

your pig, sew it up, and lay it down toa brisk, clear fire, 

- with a “pig-plate hung in the middle of it. 1796 STEomaN 

Surinam Il, xxvi.244 These roots are tuberous, flattish, 

small,..not unlike *pig-potatoes. 1866 Geo. Ettor F, Holt 

xxvill, Not very big or fine, but a second size—a pig-potato, 

like. 1862 Witne Catal, Antig. in K. Irish Acad. 18 A 

small portion had been cut out..to make a *pig-ring. 1890 

*R. Botpaewoon ’ Miner's Right xix, *Pig-rooting a man’s 

very prospecting claim, as if it was ‘old ground. 1851 MAy- 

new Lond. Labour 1. 18/2 The..*pig-trotter women willgive 
you notice when the time is come. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 

Fair u, vi, Smoak’d like the back-side of the *Pig-woman’s 

Booth, here, 1892 Gentlewomen's Bk. Sports 1. 20 His fly- 

book of silk-bodied, “pig-wool, red or orange feathered flies. 

1836 Manavar Asidsh. Easy xiv, Old Smalisole could not do 

better with his ‘*pig-yoke “and compasses, 1885 4 thenzum 

10 Oct. 468 The pig yoke was a wooden frame which was 

fastened around the necks of pigs to hinder them from 

forcing a way through hedges. 

b. In names of animals and plants: as pig- 
cony, the guinea-pig; pig-deer, the Babiroussa; 
pig-face, pig’s face, a plant: see quot. 1846; pig- 
fish, a popular name in America and Australia of 
various fishes; pig-lily, a popnlar name in S. 
Africa of the Arum lily, Xichardia xthiopica, the 
root of which is eaten by porcupines; pig-mouse, 
the water-shrew; pig-pea, a variety of field pea. 
(Cf. Hoe sd. 13 ¢, d.) : 

1607 Torsett Four.f, Beasts (1658) 88 Indian little *Pig: 
cony. I received the picture of this beast from a certain 

Noble-man. 1834 Ross Van Diemen's Land Aun. 133 

(Mortis) *Pig faces; called by the aborigines. .canagong- 

1846 Linptey Veg. Kinga. 526 The natives of Australia cat 

the fruit of Aflesembryanthemum) xgurlaterale (Pig-faces, 

or Chraeng). 1898 Moaxis Austral Eng., Pig-face, Pig- 
faces, and Pig’s face, or Pig's-faces. 1860 Barttetr Dich 

Amer, (ed. 3) s.v. Sea-robin, From the croaking or grunting 

Noise it makes when caught, it is sometimes called *Pig- 

Fish. 1898 Morais Austral Eng., Pig-fish, name given to 

the fish Agriopus leucopecilus,.in Dunedin called also 
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the Leather-jacket...Jn Sydney it is Cossyphus unimacu- 
datus,..a Wrasse, closely related to the Blue-groper. In 
Victoria, ffeterodontus phitiipi,..the Port Jackson Shark. 
1880 Silver & Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 148 Associated by 
name with the Lilies is what is known as the *Pig Lily. 
1887 Riper Haccaro ‘ad 44. Thousands of white arum 
lilies, —pig-lilies they call them there. 1905 Standard 8 Feb. 
o/s The **pig mouse’ of the cress farmer is the water 
shrew. 1766 Compicte Farmer s.v. Pease, Vhe common 
white pea, the gray pea, the *pig pea, ond some other large 
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c. Combiaations with pig's: as pig’s cheek, cote, 
eye, fry, hair ; pig’sface: sec pig-faceinb; pig's 
foot, +(a) a dipping-pail used in brewing, and 
nlso for carrying es articles; (4) a kind of crow- 
bar; pig's meat, food for swine; also fig. ; pig's 
whisper, (a) a very brief space of time (slang); 
(2) a low whisper (dia/.); pig’s whistle, U.S. 
slang = pig's whisper (a). Also Pre’s-wasul. 

1844 Stepuens Be. Farm \1. a42 The heads should be 
cut off one after the other, and eaten as green “pig's-cheek, 
1853 Kinostry Hypfatia xix, With a sleek pale face, small 
*pig’s eyes, and nn enormons turhan. 1848 WestGAKTH 
Nesina ja Felix ix. 13a The *pig’s face is an extremely 
common production of the Australian soil. 1467 Vaston 
Churchw, Acc, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 120 Payd for a *pyggsfote 
to bare cols, j4. 1790 Pennant London (1823) 322 That 
resistless spectes of crow, well known _to housebreakers by 
the name of the Pig’s-foot. 1 Du Mauaina Trilsy 
(1895) 105 His twiddling little footle *pig’s-hair brush. 1896 
Caockett Grey Afan xxxv. 233 aoe of *pigs’ meat in her 
hand. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. xxaii, You'll find yourself in bed, 
in something less than a “pig’s whisper. 1883 Gd. JWords 84 


He confided his secret, wrapped up in a pig's whisper to 
the earth, 1860 Bartlett Dict, Amer, (eh 3) sv, ST'll 


do so in less than a “pig's whistle’, 

Pig (pig), 33.2 Now Se. and Northumébid. 
Forms: 5 pyse, 6 pyg, pigge, 9 pigs, 6- nig. 
[Origin uaknown; sce also Prcc1n.J 

1. An earthenware pot, panes jar, or other 
vessel ; especially one that has no specific nome ; 
acrock, Rarely a vessel of tin or wood (oés.). 

¢1440 Alphabel of Tales 340 Everilk day .. was broght 
vito u lofe of bread and a pygg with wyne & a light 
candyll. 1488 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 79 Deliuerit 
be Dene Robert Hog, channoune of Halirndhous, to the 
Thesaurare, tauld in presens of the Chancellare, Lord Lile. .in 
mane pig oftyn. 1513 Doucias “ners vu, xiv. 25 Furth 
of ane payntit pyg, quhair as he stude, A gret river defundand 
oraflude. 1588 }s4ls & fnv. N.C. (Surtees) I Hed litle 
wood coup, j paer of muster quernes of wood, j litle wood 
pigse, iiij wood dishes, jearthen panne. 1673 I edderburn's 

Vocad, 13 (Jam.) Urua,a pitcher or pig. 1724 in Ramsay 
Tea-t. ALisc. (1733) 1.181 A piss pot, and a kirn there ben, 
2818 Miss Fermer Jfarvrage (1, 187, ] would send him one 
of our hams, and a nice little pig of butter. 1818 Scort Hr? 
Afid?, xlix, It wad be better laid out on yon bonny grass- 
holms, than lying useless here inthis auld pigg. 186a Histor 
Prov. Scot. 170 She that gangs to the well wi‘ an ill-will, 
either the pig hreaks or the water will spill. 

+b. Applied to a cinerary urn. Oés. 

1538 Stewart Cron, Scot. (Rolls) I. 244 Syne all his bodie 
brint wes untill ass..Syne in ane pig wounderfullie wes 
wrocht, Tha war put in ond to the tempill brocht. 15; 
Bettenoren Cron. Scot. (1821) Il. 346 Ane pig craftely 
ingravin, in quhilk was found certane bonis wound in silk. 

c. A chimney-pot (of earthenware). rare. 

182a Gat Provest xxiv. 177 Pigs from the Ium-heads 
came rattling down like thunder-claps. 

d. Earthenware as a material; also, 2 pot-sherd 
or fragment of earthenware such as childzen use ia 
some games, Sc. dial. 

3808-18 in Jamneson. Afod. Sc. Made o' common pig, not 
o' cheenie, “The wee lassie was playan’ wi' her pigs on the 
grund. . * ° . 

®. Pigs and whistles, fragments ; trivialities; /o 
G8 to pigs and whistles, to be ruined. 

1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 161 Discoursing of their 
Pigs and whistles, And strange experiments of Muscles 
[xote, Pigs and whistles, Grmcraks}. 1786 Har'st Ri, 
xviii. (r801) 18 So he to pigs and whistles went And le 
the land. 186a Mrs. Cantyie Led? ILL. 125 Curious what 
a curative effect a railway igumey has on me always, while 
you it makes pigs and whistles of | a 

2. Comb. (all Sc.): pig-ass, an ass which 
draws a pig-cart, a cart filled with crockery for 
sale, a mugger’s cart; pig-man, a seller of 
crockery, a mugger; pig-shop, a crockery shop ; 
Pig-wife, a female vendor of crockery. 

1787 W. Taytox Poems 79 Frae Phoebus’ beams ye apes 
retire, Wi’ your *Pig.asses. 1898 Iicrin. Gaz. 25 Oct. 2/3 
Sometimes the clanging of a ‘ pe bell is heard far 
down the street, 168: Conv Whigs Supplic, (2751) 120 
Wallac . Who in a *pig-man's weed, at Bigger Espied all 
the English leagure. 1896 ‘Jan Mactazen’ Kate Carnegie 
26 His father keepit a “pig chop [=shop}. 1787 W. Tavtor 
Poems 79 note, Some ape Poets may be said rather to lead 

Pig Wives’ cripple Asses, 38ar Alacku. Mag. Jan. 423 
Already has the 'Pig Wife's’ early care Mark'd out a 
Station, for her crockery ware. 


wv [f. Pic 38.1] 
1. Of a sow: To bring forth pigs; to farrow. 


(Cf. to child, kid, lamb, foal, etc.) Also ¢ransf. 
and fs. a. inir, 

e1g3a Du Wes /atrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 952 To pygge asa 
Sowe, pourceler, 1607 Torszut Helry. Bear het zA 
Sow which hath once pigged. 1660 Peters Last Wi Zin 
Har. Misc. (Park) VIL. 135 The bed that Pope Joan pigged 
in, 1844 Sternexs Bk, Farm 11, 698 A sow. about to pig 
+ .will carry straw in her mouth, and collect it ina heap in 
some retired corner of a shed. ; 

b. trans. 
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3575 Turserv. Venerie 150 When hls dame dothe pigge 
hin, (the bore] hath as many teeth as euer he will have 
whyles he lineth, 1593 Nasu Four Lett. Confut. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. x99 This is not halfe the littour of inckehoro- 
isme, that those foure Pages haue pigd. 1699 E. Tyson in 
PAIL Trans. X XI. 43a This Monster was pigecd alive, 1760 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. He A large sow. .has pigged 2: pigs 
atone litter, x80g R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric, Il. 31 
The fitters which are pigged in Juno.. should always 


2. intr. To huddle together in a disorderly, 
dirty, or irregular manner; to herd, lodge, or 
sleep together, like pigs; to sleep in a place like 
a pigsty. Also /o pig i. 

3675 Corton Scoffer Scoft 52 When 1 pig'd with mine own 
Dad. 1697 Vansaucn Provoh'd Wye v. ti. 65 So, now you 
being as dirty and as nasty as myself, we may go pig 
together, 1806-7 J. Beaesrorp Afisertes Hum, Life (1896) 
xtv. i, The only hole in which you can pig for the night. 
18a8 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), ‘To tig together’, to lie, like 

igs, two or three together. 1857 Acclesiologist XVIIL. 31a 

he six-and-thirty Irish familtes who pigin the adjoining 

alley, 188 G. Atten Tents of Shem i, You'd have to pig 
it with the goats and the cattle. 

b. ‘vans, To crowd (persons) together like pigs. 

3882 Scuouces //is7, U.S. .a76 Pigging travellerstogether 
in the same chamber if not in the same bed. 1882 Daily 
News 20 May 2/a Women and children were often found in 
them ‘ pigged’ into smal! rooms. Z 

+3. Glove-making. To hang many skins together. 

3688 R. Homme Armoury ut. 86/a Pigging is hanging of 
many skins together. 1726 Dict. Rust. s.v. Wet-glover. 

hleace Pigging vé/.5d., farrowing ; Baden 

3607 TopseLy Four. Beasts (1658) 518 An easie and safe 
pigging. 1898 B. Busteicu Sirdar & Ahalifa aii. 191 The 

igging 'in Sondan dirt and heat. 
igage, erron. obs. forin of Pycarc, 

Pig-back, dial. form of Pick-a-Back. 

Pi-g-bed. [f. Pic 55.1 + Bev sé.] 

1, A place where a pig lies, a pigsty, a pig’s lair, 

r8ar in Cobbett Nur, Kides (1825) 17 Their dwellings are 
fitcle better than pig-beds, 

The bed of sand in which pigs of iron are cast. 

1884 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser ut. ag4/a The first 2 or 3 
cwt. of iron..sometimes will have to be poured into a pig- 
bed. 3890 W. J. Gorpvox /oundry 99 On another Bia bod 
we see the next operation in progress; the men are with 
sledge-hammers breaking apart the pigs from the sows, and 
knocking them into separate existence. 

3. Comé., as pig-bedman : see quot. 

189a Labour Commission Gloss., Pig-bedinen, term synony- 
mous with ' pig-lifters’*. 

Pi-g-cote. Also pigs-cote. [f. Pic sd.1 + CorTE 
sh] A pig’s house or pigsty. 

1600 Hevwoon and Pt, Edw, 1V, Wks. 1874 1. 94, I will 
not leane S. Paul or Burgundy A hare pigs-cote to shrond 
them in. 160g in Halliwell Skads, (1887) II. 142 Warnin 


PIGEON. 


ones be not so good, as neither the Pigion is. 160z HoLiann 
Pliny x. axxiv. ago As well the male as the female be 
carefull of their young pigeons and love them alike. 
2. A bird of the family Co/nmbidz, a dove, 
either wild or domesticated. 
1494 Faavan Chron. vit. 445, vi peions for a peny, a fatte 
‘oos for jid.,o frags forapeny. 1526 Tinpate Luke ii. 24 
payre off turtle doues or i onge pigions ae repr 
orepwr, pullos columbarum, Wryeuir twey culuere briddis]. 
1570 B. Goocz Pos, Kingd. ty. (2880) 53 b, On Whitsunday, 
whyte Pigeons tame, in strings from heaven flie. xg9a 
Davies fommort. Soul xxx. alvii, As Noah's Pigeon, which 
returned no more, 1663 Perys Diary 19 Oct, ‘The Queene 
-.was so ill asto be shaved, and pidgeons et to her feet, and 
tohave the extreme unction glven her by the priests, 1756-7 
tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) U1]. 306 At Modena. .pigeons are 
taught to carry letters to a place appointed, and bring back 
anewers, 179 Bystander 376 The doctor was putting the 
pigeons to the feet of an old miser. 1857 Bucate Cretiis. 
(1858) I. ix. 578 No Frepchman..could keep pigeons, unless 


| he were a noble. 


to Henry Smyth to plex downe his Piece cote which is | 


built nere the chapple wall. 3810 /fudd Jinprov. Act 53 
Any hogstie or peeote, 1888 C. Kearv in Yrnd, Derae 
Archzol. Soc. X. 20 A stone from this wall formerly 
decorated the gable-end of a pig-cote. 

attrib, 1865 B. Brer.ey frédale I. 144 Throwing his 
arms upon the pig-cote wall. 

Pigdom (pigdem). nonce-wd. [f. Pra 56.1 + 
-nou.] The condition ofa Pig the realm of pigs. 

1879 Sata Paris Herself. Ages ili, 41 Every phase of 
human hoggishness developed hy excess intonn unmitigated 
pletoat is there illustrated. 1884 G. ALLEN PAslistia 1. 302 

o doubt a very refined and cultivated specimen of pigdom, 

Pigell, obs. form of PIcK1e. 

Pigeon (pi'dzea), s+. Forms: 4-5 pejon, 5-oun, 
pogion, -geon, -gon, pyjon, 5-6 pygeon, (6 
pegyn, -gyon, 6 pigin, -gen, -gion, pygion, 
-gon), 7 pidgion, pydgion, (pigeing), 7-9 pid- 
geon, 5-pigeon. [ME.pyson, pejon, a. OF . pijon 
(3th c.), pyjorn young bird, esp. young dove, 
dove, mod.F. pigeon (whence the mod.Eng. spell- 
ing), =Pr. pron, Sp. pichon, It. piccione:—late L. 
(3rd _c.) piptén-em (fine a young cheeping bird, 
squab, f. pifire to chirp, cheep.] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

?e1390 Form of Cury x\viii, (1780) 29 Peions ystewed. 
Take peions and stop hem with garlec ypylled and with 

‘ode exbes ihewe. ¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. (E.E.T,S.) 58 

yionys. /did. 109 Mynce pe rostid peiouns. ¢x4s0 /did. 
“a eet rosted, 1467 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 

tem, [my mastyr spent) in vij.%* peyre pegones, xj.s. viij.d. 
1483 Cath Angl. 2977/2 A Pigeon, spie 1486 Bk. St. 
Aléans Aiv, The mawe of a pegeon, did. Cviij, The gut 
of apegion. r50a )i71// of Afoore (Somerset Ho.), A Welsh 
pygon. ¢1g32 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 911 The 
pygions, /es pigeons. 1933 Ervor Cast. Helthe tt. ali (1543), 
31 eons be easily digested. 3556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 68 For echepge of pegynsinthenyght. 1577 B. 
Gooce Hevesbach's Hust. wv. (1586) 168 For breeding of 
Pigions. x87 Mascatt Govt. Cattle (1627) a Pigins 
dung, and hennes or poultry dung. 1596 Snaxs. as Vv, 
i vi § O ten times faster Venus Pidgions flye. 1663 
Pidgeon (see B.2]. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. v. 137 In shpot- 
ing wild pidgeons. 

B. Signification, 
. +l. A yonng dove. Ods. 

(CE. Suff. dial. pigcon-gxdi = a young gull.) 

¢ 1440 Pronip. Parv. 396/1 Pyione, yonge dove, columbella, 
14.. in Tuadale's Vis, (1843) 128 A pejon as law doth 
devyse Sche schuld eke offur as for hur trespace. 148 
Caxton Reynard (Arb,) 58 Had goten two pygeons [Flemish 
orig. dwee tonghe wuaa they cam first out of her neste. 
1530 Parscr. 254/1 Pygion a byrde, pigon, colontbette. 1570 
Levins Wanip. 165/34 A Pigion, pipio. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 171 Turtle Doues .. the olde 


b. Many varieties and breeds are distinguished, 
the pigeon being a noted object of fancy breeding ; 
as Barb or Barbary pigeon, CARRIER-PIGEON, 
homing pigeon, nun pigeon, pouter pigeon, tumbler 
pigeon, ete.: among the distinct species are the 
bronze-, bronzed-, or gold-winged p., orown, 
crowned, or goura p., fruit p., ground p., 
nutmeg p., partridge p., PASSENGER-P., rock 
p., tooth-billed p., wild p., wood-pigeon: for 
the more important of which see the qualifying 
word; cf. also Dove sd. 1. Applied also with 
defining word to other birds, as Cape, Hill, or 
Mountain pigeon, a small species of petrel, 
Procellaria or Daption capensis, abundant at the 
Cape of Good Hope; Diving or Sea pigeon, 
the Black Guillemot or Dovekte. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. uw. (1711) 84 The first Diving 
Pigeon I got..at Spitzbergen. 1707 Mortimen A/wsd. 1. 261 
Pigeons or Doves are of several sorts, ..as Wood-pigeons, 
Rock-pigeons, Stock or Ring-doves, Turtle-doves, Dove- 
coat-pigeons. 1719 Dz For Crusoe £9: 1 found a kind of 
wild Pidgeons, who built not as Wood Pidgeons in a ‘Tree, 
but rather as House Pidgeons, in the Holes of the Rocks. 
1731 Meorey Kolben's C, G. Hope 11. 158 Call'd at the 
Cape the Hill or Mount Pigeon. 18:9 Snaw Gen. Zool. XI. 
1. 12 Red-Crowned Pigeon (Columba rubricapilia)..Native 
of Antiqua in the Isle of Panay. 1832 i ISCHOFF ban 
Ditmen's Land 11. 31 By far the most beautiful birds in 
the island..are called bronze-winged pigeons, 1684 'R. 
Botorewoon’ Azelé, Zen. 11 The lovely hronze-wing pigeons 
were plentiful then amid the wild forest tracks of Newtown. 
1898 Daily A’ews 5 Jan. 2 Chequered hlue dragon pigeons. 

3. fig. ta. A young woman, a girl; a sweetheart ; 
also, a eoward. Oéds. 

1586 A. Day Eag. Secreiary u. (1625) 80 Antaphrasis 
when a word sear ctally: deliuered, is edenioed by his 
contrary, as..of a blacke Moore woman to say: Will yee see 
a faire pigeon? x592 Gatene Dispnt. Wks. (Grosart) X. 
223 [When] they had spent vpon her what they had..then 
forsooth, she and her yoong Pigion {her daughter] turne 
them out of doores like prodigall children, 1604 Dekker 
Llonest WA, 1. i, Wks. 1873 I]. 20 Sure hee’s a pigeon, for 
he has no gall. 1682 N. O, Soileax's Lutrin 1. 13 We had 
left her in the Lurch. .And under colour of Religion Courted 
another pretty Pigeon. i 

b. s/ang. One who lets himself be swindled, esp. 
in gamiag; 2 simpleton, dape, gull; esp. in phrase 
to pluck @ pigeon, to ‘fleece’ a person. [= F. 
pigeon in same sense, in allusion to ils harmless- 
ness, and to bs US a) 

1593 G, Haavey Prerce's Suger. Wks, (Grosart) I. 245 As 
wily a pigeon, as the Csi Goldsmith, that accused his 
neighbour, and condemned himselfe. 1639 S. Du Vexcen 
tr. Canus' Admir. Events xa This | a being not of 
full age, could not contract it without the consent of his 
mother. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 187 Nor is Sancho 
behind him for a Pigeon; beth deluded commit equall 
errors. 1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 47,1 was instantly looked 
up to as an impending pigeon..and every preparation was 
made for the plucking. 1809 Mackin Gil Silas w. vii. P 4 
A flatterer may play what game he likes against the pigeons 
of high life 186a Tnackzray Four Georges iv, He wasa 
famous pigeon for the play-men; they lived upon him. 

+e. A sharperofa particular kind; see quot. Obs. 

[Allusion to carrier pi cil 

Bor Sporting Alag. XVIII. 101 Pigeous.—Sharpers who, 
during the drawing of the lottery, wait ready mounted, near 
Guildhall, and as soon as the first two or three numbers are 
drawn, which they receive from a confederate..ride with 
them..to some distant insurance office.. where there ts 
another of the gang, commonly a decent looking woman.. 
to her he secretly gives the numbers, which she insures for 
a considerable sum. : 

4. A flying target, used as a substitute for a real 
pigeon; also, a toy consisting of an imitation 
propeller which is made to fly in the air. : 

Clay pigeon, a saucer of baked clay thrown into the air 
from a trap, as a mark at shooting-matches. 

b. To fly the bine pigeon (Naut. slang): to 
heave the deep-sea lead. ein 

1897 Kipine Captains Courageous learn you how 
to ty the Blue Pigeon. Shooo tthe lead sang a deep 
droning song as Tom Platt whirled it rouod and round, 

II. atirié.and Comb. 5. a. attributive, in sense 
‘of a pigeon’, ‘of pigeons’, wm pepe is ”, -C8L 
gun, -louse, -racing; ‘for, u: by, or inhabited 
by pigeons’, as pigeon-baskel, -box, -cole, -Auich, 
loft, -room, -roost, -lower; ‘containing or made 
of pigeons’, as fzgeon-fie; b. objective and obj. 


PIGEON, 


gen., as pigeon-eating, -fecder, -heeper, -killer, 
-shooter, -shooting; ©. instrumental, as pigeon- 
haunted adj.; a. similative, as pigeor-tinted adj. 
1750 Fransxuin Let, Wks, 1887 IL, 206, 1 had .. nailed 
against the wall of my house a *pigeon-box that would hold 
six pair. 1626 Bacon Sylve¢ § 402 There was Wheat, 
steeped in Water,.mixed with *Pigeon-Dung. 1588 Snaks. 
££. £.¥.i.77 Thou halfpenny purse of wit, thon *Pidgeon- 
eggeof discretion, 1898 AMbutt's Syst. Med, V. 258 The 
*pigeon-feeder fills his own month with a watery mixture of 
canary-seeds and vetch seeds. 1892 Greener Zreech- 
Leader 131 Nor is it assumed tbat they alone can make 
good shooting *pigeon-guns, 1842 Sir A. o: Vere Soug 
of Faith 207 weed aunted chestnuts musical, 1844 
Zoologist 11. 453 A “pigeon-hutch fastened against one 
of the walls. 1879 L. Wricut (2) Practical *Pigeon 
Keeper. ¢16r1 Cnarman //fad xv, 220 Thus from th‘ 
Idzan height, Like air’s swift *pigeon-killer, stoop‘d the far- 
shot God of light. 1735 J. Moore Columbarium 3 A 
“Pigeon Loft ought to be built to the South or South-west, 
172 Amnerst Terra Fil, No. 4t (1754) 217 Built in the form 
ot *pidgeon-pye, A_honse there is for rooks to lie And roost 
in. 1899 West. Gaa. 3 May 10/1 We gather that *pigeon- 
racing 1s now almost a national sport, 265: CLEVELAND 
Poems 29 Like toa martyr'd Abbeys courser doom, Devoutly 
alter'd to a *Pigeon room. 1793 Sporting Alag. Feb. 251 
*Pigeon-shooting. Embellished with a beantiful_ Repre- 
sentation of a Viseaa Shooting Match. 1892 Greuxer 
Breech-Loader ix, 234 Pigeon-shooting against the practice 
of which many sportsmen protest..is of lowly origin. 1883 
V. Stuart Egypt 269 Dechney.. abounds in “pigeon-towers, 


6. Special Combs.: pigeon-cherry = pin-cherry 
(Pinsé. 13); fpigeon-diver, the Black Guillemot or 
Dovekie; pigeon-expresa = pigcon-fost; pigeon- 
fancier, one whokeeps and breeds fancy pigeons; so 
pigeon-fanoy, -fancying; pigeon-fieldfare, the 
fieldfare, Turdus pilaris, or a variety of it; pigeon- 
fiyer, one who lets homing pigeons fly, or takes 
part in pigeon-races; so pigeon-fiying; + pigeon- 
foot = figeon’s foot: see b; pigeon-goose, an Aus- 
tralian goose, Cereopsts nove hollandi#, having a 
remarkably large cere; the Cape-Barren Goose; 
pigeon-graas, (U.S.) a name of the grass Sefaria 
glauca; pigeon-guillemot, Cepphus colunda, 
a sea-fowl of the North Pacific; pigeon-hearted 
a., faint-bearted, timid, chicken-hearled; }pigeon- 
livered a., meck, gentle; pigeon man, see quot. ; 
pigeon marl, dove-coloured marl, columbine marl; 
pigeon-match, a match at shooting pigeons re- 
leased from traps at a fixed distance from the 
competitors; pigeon-pair, boy and girl twins; 
also, a family consisting of a son and daughter 
only; so called from a pigeon’s brood, which 
usually consists of a male and female; pigeon- 
post, the conveyance of letters or dispatches by 
homing pigeons; pigeon-poult, the young of 
a pigeon; pigeon ruby = piveon's blood (see b); 
pigeon aalt, see quot.; pigeon-shot, one skilled 
in pigeon-shooting; pigeon-tail, an American 
name of the pintail duck (Dafila acuta); pigeon- 
tick, see quot.; pigeon-woodpecker, (U. 5.) = 
FLICKER. 


1694 “ice. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 83 The *Pigeon-diver.. 
one of the beautifullest birds of Spitzhergen. 1862 Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xxxii, You were quite a *pigeon-fancier. 1899 
Wesim, Gaz. ao Sept. 7/3 A well-known homer pigeon- 
fancier, 1879 L. Wricnt Pract. Pigeon Keeper v, It is 
almost impossible to make any real mark in the *pigeon- 
fancy without exhibiting in some form. /é/d. ix, The almond 
‘Tumbler. has done mare to raise the tone of pigeon-fancy 
than any other breed. a 1845 Barnam Cousin Nicholas 
xxiv, A flight of ‘pigeon-fieldfares .. alighted among the 
berrics of the shrubbery. 1879 Farrar Sé. Pas/ (1883) 124 
For membership of the Sanhedrim..a man must not be a 
dicer, usurer, “pigeun-flyer, or dealer in the produce of the 
Sabbatical year. 1898 Westw. Gaz. 19 Apr. 2/3 [Places] 
in which *pigeon-flying is a sport more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 1736 Ainswortn Lat. Dict., 
*Pigeon foot (an herb), Geranium, pes codunbinus. a 
Cent. Dict. sv. Cereopsis, Vhereis but one species .. called the 
*pigeon-goose. 16ar FLetcner Pilerine in. iv, 1 never saw 
suc Seu se! people! 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
Ixii, This fellow is pigean-hearted, and light-headed. 1602 
Snaks. Hawt u. ii.603 But I am *Pigeon-Liner'd, and lacke 
Gall To make oppression bitter. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 2 Dec. 
12/2 Those London Stock Exchange celebrities of the 
thirties, the **pigeon men’. They established a service of 

igeons between London and Paris. 1602 *Pigeon marle 
see COLUMAINE 2.3}. 1610 W. FoLKincnam Art of Survey 
1. x. 32 Columbine or Pidgeon Marle lies in lumpes and 
cloddes, 1764 A/useum Rust. I. 377 The auger beth, 
up marle..some of it mixed with blue veins (which I will 
here call, pigeon marle), 1810 Sorting Mag. XXXV. 
140 A *pigeon match for astake of 200 guineas. 1847-78 
Hatuwent, *Pigeon-pair. 1900 in Eng. Diad. Dict. 1873 
Lytton Parisians xi. xv, We Searnt that throngh a 
*pigeon-post. 1892 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/5 The Caliphs 
made the pigeon post a regular institution in the Nile delta. 
‘bid., There were six pigeon-posts between Cairo and 
Damascus, and ten between the latter city and Behnessa. 
1899 Wesiu:. Gaz. 7 Nov. 7/2 In the pigeon-post message of 
Friday no reference to the use of infantry is made, 1885 
Burton Arad. Nis. 11. 50 On the night of the consumma- 
tion they cut the throat of a “pigeon-poult. 1897 Dati; 
News 23 Feb. 6/2 Colour shades ranging from .. pale 
rose to intense “pigeon ruby red. 1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 
1063 A fift sort 1s "Pigeon Salt, which is nothing but the 
Brine running out through the crack of a Phat, and hardens 
to a clod on the outside over the fire. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
24 Nov. 3/1 A sportsman of renown in many branches, 
especially as a ‘*pigeon-shot’, 1902 Weaster Suppl., 
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* Pigeon-tick, (a) A parasitic mite (Argas reflexus) found on 
pigeons. (4) The common bird mite, . 

b. Combs. with pigeon’s: pigeon’s blood, attrib, 
(of a ruby) dark red, rather lighter than beef’s 
blood; yigeon’a egg, a bead of Venetian glass, 
of the shape and size of the egg of a pigeon; 
pigeon’a-foot (= F. pied de pigeon), dove's-foot 
(Geranium columbinum, G. molle); pigeon’s 
grasa [cf. Gr. wepiorepedy, a kind of verbena, 
f, weptorepd dove], the common vervain; pigeon’s 
throat, sce quot.; pigeon’a wing, (@) see quot. ; 
(6) = PIGEON-wW1ING 3 (q. v. for quot.). 

1894 Daily News 13 Apr. 6/6 If this were a real *pigeon's 
blood ruby it might command a price of £700 a carat. 1894 
Times 14 Apt. 15/5 The stone..was made up to resemble a 
pigeon’s blood stone. 2597 Grraror Herbal i cccxlt. 79 
Commonly calledin Latin Pes Codumbinus:..it may be calle 
in English Dones foote, and * Pigeons foote. 1706 Puituirs, 
Pigeon’s-Foot, 1884 Miter Plant. 199 Geraninmt cod 
béusnt, Pigeon's-foot Crane's-hill. 1597 Gerarpe fferdad 
it. cexxxy, 581 Veruain is called..in English .. of, some 
* Pigeons grasse, or Columbine, because Pigeons are delighted 
tobe amongst it, as also to eate thereof, as Apuleius writeth, 
1884 in Miter Plants. 1883 Cassell’s Fam. Mag, Oct. 
698/2 The newest colour for this purpose is '*pigeon’s 
throat’, a pretty blue.green shade. 1884 /ééd, Apr. 312/21 
Such delicate mixtures as *pigeon’s-wing—blue, grey, and 
pink blended—will be used in some of the best dresses. 

Pigeon, v. [f. PicEon sé.] 

1. ¢vans. To treat as a pigeon, make a pigeon of 
(see Piceon sé. 3b); to gull, cheat, delude, 
swindle; esp. at cards or any kind of gaming. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 2 Of Lies, nnd Fables, which 
did Pigeon The Rabble into false Religion. 1785 G. A. 
Bettany Afofogy V1. 69 They have pigeoned me out of 
ate money. 1805 Surr Winter tn Lond. (1806) V1. 252 
They mean to pigeon him, as their phrase is, 1807 E. S, 
Barrett Xising Sus 11. 60 Having one night been pigeoned 
of avast properly. 1859 TnackERay Virgin, xlvi, You sit 
down with him in private to cards, and pigeon him. 

2. To send (a message) by a pigeon. 

1870 Pail Mali G.25 Nov. 5 Gambetta has ‘ pigeoned’ a 
message to-day..that ought to be very reassuring. 2 

Hence Pi-geoned f//. c., Pitgeoning vé/. sd. (in 
quot. 1873 =subsisting on pigeons), Also Pi‘geon- 
able a., easily cheated, gullible; Pi-geoner, a 
swindler, a sharper. 

1844 Turrer fear? vi 58 Patron of two or three *pigeon- 
able city sparks. 1853 Béackw. Mag. Oct. 450 A knowledge 
of human nature under its more credulous and pigeonahle 
aspect. 1777 Gaméders 45 “Pigeon'd Jockies curse thy deeper 
wit. 1849 Avs. Smitn Pottleton Leg. 110 You might divide 
them into two parties—the *pigeoners and the pigconed. 
3808 ELeanor SLEATH Bristol Heiress 111.222 She was not 
worth ‘pigeoning. 1873 Letano Egypt. Sk. Bho 7o He 
matried the lady who put him up to pigeoning, 

Pigeon (English): see Pivcin. 

Pi‘geon-be . [f. Piczon sd. + BERRY 54.1] 
In N. America, The Poke-weed, Phytolacca de- 
candra; also its berry; in Bermuda Duvanta 
Plumteri; in Australia, The native mulberry, 
Litsea ferruginea, N.O. Laurinese (Morris 1898). 

1775 A. Burnasy Zrav. 7 The pigeon-berry and rattle- 
snake-root, so esteemed in all ulcerous and_pleuretical com- 
plaints, 1792 Betunar J/ist, New //ampsh, 111, 144 About 
the second or third year, another weed, called pigeon-berry, 
succeeds the fireweed. 1885 Laoy Brassey Zhe Trades 425. 

Pi‘geon-breast, ath. A deformed human 
chest, laterally constricted, so that the stcrnum is 
thrust forward, as in a pigeon. 

1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anal. 1V. 1039/2 It was observed that 
he had the ‘pigeon breast' form of chest. 1879 Kuory Princ. 
Med, 46 The pigeon-breast is produced by pressure on their 
ribs at their angles when they are young and yielding. 

So Pi'geon-brea ated a., having a breast narrow 
and projecting like a pigeon’s. 

1815 Soutney in Q. Rev. July 50g The French cuirass is 
made pigeon-breasted, so that unless a musket ball be fired 
very near it is turned off. 1826 Miss Mirroro Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 300 Madame la duchesse, in her..long-waisted, 
pigeon-breasted gown. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxviii, 
All the [waxwork] gentlemen were very pigeon-breasted, 
1872 T.G. Tuomas Dis. Women 67 Of rather lanky appear- 
ance and pigeon-breasted. 

Pi-geongram. [f Piczon sé., after éelegram,] 
message transmitted by a homing pigeon. 

1885 Times if Hee 4 On Snnday a message was sent by 
pigeons from Brighton to Dover..A telegram in reply said— 

Your pigeongram .. caused much rejoicing.’ 1887 /bid. 
rt Apr. 11/2 Pigeongrams were freely used in the course of 
Saturday, and with success. 1 ‘cesium. Gaz. 16 Nov. 
ra/t The need is being supplied by the Great Barrier 
Pigeongram Agency of Picton-street, Auckland. /dfd., The 
edges ure fastened by sticking on a pigeongram postage 
stainp, a copy of which we reproduce, 
Pi-geon-haw:k, A hawk that preys on 
pigsers 3 a name given in England to the sparrow- 

awk, and sometimes to the goshawk; in U.S. to 
the American merlin (Fa/co columbarius) and re- 
lated species, also sometimes to the sharp-shinned 
hawk Uceipitel velox). 

2872 J. Burrovucus Wake-Robin, Adirondac (1884) 106 A 
pigeon-hawk came prowling by our camp. 1884 Coves 
Key N. Amer. Birds 528 Accipiter fuscus, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, ‘ Pigeon ' Hawk, so-called, but not to be confounded 
with Falco columbarius. 1885 Swainson Prov, Names 
Birds 136 Sparrow-Hawk, also called... Pigeon hawk. 

Pi-geon-hole, 54. [f. Picton sd. + Hove s6.] 
1. A hole (usually one of several) in a wall or 


into a pigeon hole in a cabinet. 


PIGHON-HOLE. 


door for the passage of pigeons; hence ¢rans/,, 
esp. one of a series of holes for the passage of 
liquids, escape of gases, etc. 

2683 SALMON Doron Med, 11. §69 Two doors, the one at 
the bottom with a ‘ Pidgeon" hole in it. 1858 Dickens 
Lett. 25 Aug., To see him and John sitting in pay-boxes, 
and surveying Ireland out of pigeon-holes. 1890 Cent, Dict., 
Pigeon-hole,. one of a series of holes in an arch of a furnace 
through which the gases of combustion pass...One of a 
series of holes in the block at the bottom of a keir through 
which its liquid contents can be discharged. 

2. A small recess or hole (usually one of a series) 
for domestic pigeons to nest in; hence any small 
hole, recess, or room for sitting or staying in. 

11577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. wv. (1586) 171 To feede 
and fatte them [turtle doves] in little darke roomes like 
Pigions holes.) 1622 Chafel Warden's Ace. Bhs. in D. 
Lysons Environs Lond, (1795) VV. 221 Paid for making a 
new payre of pigeing-holes, 25. 6d. 1820 Scort Fam. Lett. 
July (2894) IL. xvi. 89 We have plenty of little pigeon holes 
of bedrooms. 1852 Munxpv Antifodes (1857) 212 There 
was..a single dormitory for four hundred men !..Each 
pigeon-hole is six feet and a half long, by two feet in width. 

+3. A cant name for the stocks; also for the 
similar instrument in which the hands of culprits 
were confined, when being flogged. Ods. 

1592 Greene Disput. Wks. (Grosart) X. 293, I dare scarce 
speake of Bridewell because my shoulders tremble at the 
name of it,..yet looke but in there, and you shall heare 
men with their handes in their Piggen hoales crye, Oh fie 
vpon whoores, when Fouler giues them the terrible lash. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair w. iv, Downe with him, and 
carry him away, to the pigeon-holes, 1694 Ecnaro Plautus 
193 He'll be stock‘d into the Pigeon Holes, where I'm 
afraid the poor Devi] must make his Nest tonight. 

+4. pi. An old out-door game, the particulars of 
which are doubtful: cf. quot. 1847-78. Ods. 

2608 Great Frost in Ath. Garner 1. 97 Then had they 
other games of ‘nine holes‘ and ‘ pigeon holes’ in great 
numbers. 1632 Rowtey New Wonder u. i. 17 What ware 
deale you in? Cards, Dice, Bowls, or Pigeon-holes? 1684 
Ballads tllustr. Gt. Frest (Percy Soc.) 7 In several places 
there was nine-pins plaid, And pidgeon holes for to beget 
atrade. 1699 Poor Nobin(N.), The boys are by themselves 
in sholes, At nine-pins or al pigeon-holes, [1847-78 Hacu- 
WELL, Pigeon-holes,a game like our modern bagatelle, where 
there was a machine with arches for the balls to run through, 
resembling the cavities made for pigeons in a dove-house.] 

5. Printing. An excessively wide space between 
two words. Now not common. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exere., Printing xxii. ? 4 These wide 
Whites are by Compositers (in way of Scandal) call'd 
Pidgeon-holes, 1771 Lucsomer J/ist. Print. 396 [Too] 
many Blanks of m-quadrats will be contemptuously called 
Pigeon-holes. {[bid. 398 Dounbles..are conspicuous by the 
Pigeon-holes which are made to drive out what was doubled. 
1845 Hone “very-day Bk. 1. 1140. 184 Savace Dict. 
Printing 590. 1900 PoweL. Practical Printing 174. 

+6. A seat in the top row of the gallery of a 
theatre. Ods. 

1747 Geutl. Mag. XVII. 22/1 All tickets to be stampt pro 
vata..; a first gallery ticket for the play, one six-penny 
Stamp: an upper gallery, or pigeon hole, or upper seat 
ticket for the play, to have one three penny stamp, 1828 
Lights & Shea 1. 254 On his benefit-night Brandon ma 
be seen in one of the pigeon-holes, counting the house. /é:. 
11. 104 But in the pigeon-holes !..you lean over—you hear 
the undistinguishable joke that sets every body else ne 

7. One of a series of compartments or cells, in 
a cabinet, writing-table, or range of shelves, open 
in front, and used for the keeping (with ready 
accessibility) of documents or papers of any kind, 
also of wares in a shop. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 11. 156, 1 put the papers.. 
1796 Burke Let. to Noble 
Ld. Wks. VIII. 58 Abbé Sieyes has whole nests of pigeon- 
holes full of constitutions ready made, ticketed, sorted, 
and numbered. 1862 Sata Ship-Chandler iii. 48 Pigeon- 
holes full of samples of ane of rice, tobacco, coffee, and 
the like. 18979 q, A. H. Murray dddr. Phitol. Soc. 8 
This has been fitted with blocks of pigeon-holes, 1029 in 
number, for the reception of the alphabetically arranged s ips. 

b. fig. One of a series of ideal ‘ compartments 
for the classification of facts or objects of thought. 

{1847 Fr. A. Kemare Later Life U1. 305 People whose 
minds are parcelled out into distinct divisions—pigeon-holes, 
as it were.] 1879 Farrar S¢t. Pax? 11.189 Without attempting 
to arrange in the pigeon-holes of our logical formule the 
sneoiipreHen sible mysteries encircling that part of it. 1902 
L. Srmpven Stud. Biog. 1. iii, go He was incapable of 
arranging his thoughts in re symmetrical pigeon-holes. 

8. attrib. Consisting of, like, or having pigeon- 
holes or small apertures. 

Ear Raymono Statist. Mines & Mining 403 When the 
fire-place is separated from the ore compartment by pigeon: 
hole walls. 1875 W. McItwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 3r 
Large fronts pierced by small pigeon-hole windows. 1 
Acadenty 30 Sept. 329/z Mr. Saintsbury has the pigeon-hole 
form of mind..collecting any quantity of conelusions and 
facts, and after tying them up and labelling them, putting 
them away for future use in the pigeon-holes of memory. 

Fi-geon-hole,  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To deposit in a pigeon-hole (7); to 
put away in the. proper place for later reference ; 
hence, to put aside (a matter) for (or on pretence 
of) future consideration, to shelve for the present. 

1861 Sat, Rev, 20 July 67 We do not doubt that Lord 
Lyveden, by duly pigeon-holing the complaint, added another 
to the long list of his public services in that line. 8 
H. Spencer Prine. Psychol, (ed. 2) 11. vn. xviii. 485 Duly 
arranged and, as it were, pigeon-holed for future use. 1889 
Pensenron £. A. Sothern 69 Robertson's original adapta 
tion..was, for a period of eight years, ‘ pigeon-holed ’. 


PIGEON-HOLED. 


2. To assign to n definite place in the memory, 
or in an ordered group of ideas; to place or label 
mentally ; to classify or analyse exhaustively, 

1870 1. Stavens Sr6/, Geogr. 4 Historica Introd. 4 The 
writer has thought it well to pigeon-hole the facts. 1880 
Times 2 Oct, 11/3 Text-books should be merely used as 
means for. .pigeon-holing knowledge previously acquired, 
1889 Athenee 16 Mar. paet (Bacon admonishes] against.. 
wilful rejection of facts that we nre unable to pigeon-hole. 

3. To furnish with or divide into a set 


holes; also fg. 

1848 [see Piczon-noreo below}. 1879 J. A. H. Muarav 
Addr. Philol. Soc., had proposed to pigcon-hole the walls 
of the drawing-room for the reception of the dictionary 
material. 1883 J. Pavn Thicker than Water xiii, A huge 
sandbank ..pigeonholed by sand-martins, 1893 Amer. Ann. 
of Deaf Apr. os The mind will have been pigeon-holed, 
and the knowledge classified, 5 p 

4. To deposit (a corpse) in a columbarium. rare, 

1858 Hawrnoanr Fr. & Jt. Note-Bks, 1. 117 Decently 
pigeon-holed in a Roman tomb. 

Hence Pigeon-holed 7#/. a., 
vol. sb. Also Pi-geon-holer. 

1848 Bachelor of Albany 192 It was a pigeon helen alpha. 
beted mind, 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI1. 63 He obtained 
n formal list of the ‘pigeon-holed’ treaties. 1884 QO. Rev. 
July 23 The lover of uniformity and pigeon-holed schemes. 
1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 120 A dozen Jar, e, clumsy- 
looking desks, with a variety of pigeon-holed shelves. 1890 
Cent, Dict., Pigeon-holed, formed with pigeonholes for the 
escape of gases of combustion..or for the discharge of 
liquids. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 54 That terrible 

igeonholer of freight schedules at ¥ anetcns z G. 
ekroise in Daily Chron. 5 July 3/2 Most women 
special tatent for pigeon-holing. ince . 

Pi-geon-house, A bailding or structare in 
which pigeons are kept; a columbarinm, dovecote, 

1537-8 in Willis & Clark Camdridge (1886) IIL. 592 The 
windows of the pigeon-house, 1644 Si E. Nicworas in VY. 
Papers (Camden) 63 They songht everye place in my howse 
for me, and my pydgion howse and all my out-howses, 1766 
Complete Farmer sv. Pigeon, Any lord of a manor ma: 
build a pigeon-house on his land, but a tenant cannot do it 
without the lord's licence. 1840 Cottager's Alan. 26 in 
Libr, Usef. Kuowl., Husd. U1, The perspective elevation 
shows the bee-house, with pigeon-house over. 

trans. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 26 
A cage or pigeon house, romthsome enough to comprehend 
her and. .ber nurse. - 

Pigeon-pea. [= F. f07s-pigcon, in sense Mal] 

1. The seed of a leguminous shrub, Cajanus in- 
dicus, native of the E, Indies, and cultivated in 
many tropical countries ; also, the plant itself, 
..1785 SLOANE Yamaica [1.31 Pigeon-pease..their chief use 
is to feed pigeons, whence the name. 1756 P. Baowne 
Pamaica 156 Pigeon or Angola Peas. 1760 J. Les /ntrod, 
Bot. App. 322 Pigeon Pea, C lists, 1858 Hoe Veg. 
Kingd, 279 In Jamaica. he plant has been called Pigeon 
Pea. 1866 Treas. Bot, 189 In the West Indies they [the 
two varieties of Cayanus indicus) are called Pigeon peas, 

The Black Bitter-vetch, Zrvum Ervilia, 

1884 in Mitier Plant-1. 

Pi‘geon-plum. 

i, A tree of the W. Indies and F lorida, Coccolota 
Floridana, N.O. Polygonacer, the wood of which 
is used in cabinet-making ; also, its edible grape- 
like fruit. 

1747 Catrsav in Phil, Trans, XLIV. 604 Cerasus latiore 
folte...The Pidgeon-Plum. The Fruit is ripe in December, 
#5 pleasant.tasted, and is the Food of Pidgeons, and many 
wild Animals. 1884 in Mitter Plant-2, 

2. AW. African tree of the genus Chrysobalanus, 
NO. Rosacex; also, its succulent edible fruit. 

1884 Miter Plant.s., Pigeon Plum-tree, Sierra Leone. 
Chrysobaianns ellipticus and C. luteus. 

Pigeoury. [f. Picrox sh. + -RY.] A place 
where pigeons are kept; a pigeon-house, 

1830 ottager's Man. 24 in Libr. Uses. Knowl., [fusd, 
Ml, The bigeonry over the porch. 1894 Barinc-Govtp 
Deserts S. France \. ax Well-built farmhouses, with their 
Pigeonries like towers, 

igeon's milk. Also 8 pigeon milk, 

1. ‘The partly-digested food with which pigeons 
feed their yonng. 

1888 Roiteston & Jackson Anne. Life 53 The 
the Pigeon)..are fed with the so-called ‘Di 
Burgitated by the parent bird into the mout 

» An imaginary article for which 
Sent on a fool's errand, 

1977 Brann Axtig. 398 Sending Persons on what are 
talled sleeveless Errands . for Pigeon Milk, with similar 
ridiculous Absurdities, 1821 Lex. Balatr. s.v., Boys and 
Movices are frequently sent on the first of April to buy 
pigeons milk. 1828 in Craven Gloss. 1872 Punch 3 Feb. 46/2. 

Pi-geon-toe:d, a 
1 Ornith. Waving the toes arranged on a level 
as In pigeons ; peristeropod. 

3890 Cent, Dict.s.v., The Piper iced fowl are the mound- 
birds or Megapodidz of the Old World and the curassows 
or Cracidz of America. 

: 2. Of persons or horses: Tuming the toes or feet 
inwards ; in-toed. 

r8or Sporting Mag. XVI. 119 
toed, that is turns his toes inwards. 180s T. Hagrar Scenes 
of Life 111. 66 She stooped, and was pigeon-toed, 84a 
BARHAM /igol, Leg. Ser. 1, Dead Drummer, The pigeon- 
toed step, and the rollicking motion Bespoke them two 
genuine sons of the Ocean, 

So Pl'geon-toe‘a si). //., feet which turn inwards. 

1 Enwoatuy WW, Somerset Word-bk, 3.v, Pigeon-toed, 
Bow-legs and pigeon-tocs usually go together. 


of pigeon- 
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Pi-geon-wing, sé.’ 

1, A wing belonging to, or like that of, a pigeon. 

1781 Cowrrn Conversation 576 Like angel heads in stone 
with pigeon-wings, , 

2. A mode of dressing the side hair, fashionable 
with men towards the end of the 18th c.; also, 
a wig of the same form. 

1889 G. W. Caate Stories of Louisiana xiit. 94 Tt was 
impossible for us to work up a [hair] cluh and pigeon wings 
like those I saw on the two young Du Clozels, 

3. A_particalar fancy step in dancing; also, a 
fancy figure in skating. U.S. 

1807-8 W. Tavinc Sadmag, (1824) 78 [He] is famons at the 
Bironet and the pigeon.wing, (1849 J. P. Moatea As, 
Toutrond 166 Camille was very skilful at cutting capers..I 
shone in making pigeon’s wings, and I made plenty of room 
for myself among the islanders.] 1854 W. Taving in Lie 

Apr., The scene brought my old dancing-school days 
back again, and I felt very much like cutting a pigeon-wing. 

Hence Pigeon-wing v, (see 3 above). 

1826 F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) If. iv. 59 The toes are 
squared, as though one of the French dancers had been in, 
pigeon-winging his tribe [ 

Pigeon-wood (pidzanwnd). A aame given 
to the wood of varions tropical or sub-tropical 
trees or shrnbs, mostly used in cabinet-work, so 
called from the marking or colonring; also, the 
trees themselves. Among these are 

8. Connarus enianensis, the Zebra-wood of S. America 
and the W. Indies; b. Drospyres tetrasperia,a W. Indian 
ebony shrub; @, Dipholis ae hae a large fragrant W, 
Iadian tree, of the star-apple kind; d. Gueffarda s, eciosa, 
a small evergreen, growing in the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres; @. Prsonta obtusata, the beefwood, corkwood, or 
porkwood of the W. Indies and Florida;’ f. species of 
Coccoloba (Piceon-rium): Long-leaved B,C. diverstfolia; 
Small-leaved P., C. punctata, C. leoganensis. 

1748 H. Watpote Let. to G. Montagu x3 July, My lady 
Hervey..is charmed with the hopes ouiie new shoes, and 
has already bespoke herself a pair of Pigeon wood. 1956 P. 
Browns Jamaica 368 Pigeon Wood. ‘This shrubby tree is 
greatly esteemed on account of its wood. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
887 Pigeon-wood, Zebra-wood, of which there are several 
kinds. Jamaica P., Guetlarda speciosa, 

Pi'g-faced, a. Having a face resembling that 
of a pig, 

Pig-faced lady or womtan (earlier hog faced gentlewoman), 
a reputed woman of rank or wealth, with a ig's face, for 
whom a husband was supposed to be wante : the subject 
of much delusion among the credulous, from the 17the, 
onwards. See Chambers’ Book of Days VM. Se 

(Cf. 1640 hog-faced: Hoc 54.1 12¢,] 8x5 Chron. in Ann. 
Keg. 17/1 The original invention of the pig-faced woman, 
ahout the year 1764. 1858 Lytron IVhat will ke do eae, 
Farther on..rose the more pretending fabrics which lodged 
the attractive forms of the Mermaid, the Norfolk Giaat, the 
Pig-faced Lady, the Spotted Boy, and the Calf with Two 
Heads. + Cuamoras BE. Days 1. a55/1 There can 
be few that have not heard of the eeloeated pig-faced lady, 
whose mythical story is common to severa _Evropean 
languages, /é/d. 257/2 The ‘pig-faced lady’ is not un. 
frequently exhibited. . hy showmen at fairs, etc.. -represented 
hy a bear having its head carefully shaved, and adorned 
with cap, bonnet, ringlets, etc. 

Pi-gful. [f. Pro s}.2 + -ron.] As mnch as 
fills a pig or earthen pot, 

1590 in Law's Afemorials (1819) Pref. 28 Sending a pigfull 
of poyson to the house where young Foullis was. 1665 Ip, 
FouNTAINHALL Jrnd. (1900) 92 A pigful of holy water wt a 


[After 


spung in it. 
iegfully, adv. humorous nonce-wa. 
manfully.| Ina manner befitting a pig. 

1653 eo Last a! pe 68 ba e figaie the 
two little pigs concerned play their parts pigfolly 

Piggard: see Pic-HERD, Pipgeis: see Pecey- 
MAST. Piggen, obs. form of Piccin. 

Piggery’ (pitgori). [f Pic 55.1 + -rry.] 

1. A place where pigs are kept; a pig-breeding 
establishment ; a pigsty. Also fig. 

1804-6 Syo. Smiti Mor. Philos. (1850) 195 Go to the Duke 
of Bedford's piggery at Woburn. 3841-54 J. L. Stepnens 
Centr, Amer, 110 The interior was a perfect piggery full of 
fleas and children. 1867 J. Hatton Tadlanés of £. iii, 
There were mode] cow-houses, cattle-sheds, Piggeries. 1868 
Rusuin. 7tme & Tide ney) 193 Here we are in a piggery, 
mainly by our own fault, hungry enough, and for ourse ves, 
anything but respectable. . 

2. Piggish condition ; piggishness, 

1867 Maccarcor Voy. Alone ii, (1868) $s Is the positive 
piggery of the lowest stratum of our fellows part of the 
price we pay for glorious freedom? 1885 Sai. Kev. 21 Feb, 
238/1 They prefer piggery to decency. 

3. Pigs collectively. - 

3888 //arper's Mag. Mar. 633 That sackful of rebellious 
Piggery heaving and struggling. 

Piggery 2. Sc. [f. Piasé.2+-rry.] A place 
where pots and vessels of earthenware are made or 
sold; a pottery; a crockery-shop; also, earthen- 
ware, crockery, Bas in Jamieson. 

Piggicide (pirgissid). nonce-wd. [f. Pig sb. 

+ -CIDE 1.) One who kills pigs. 

1834-5 S. R, Marttano Voluntary at (1837) 345 Of 
course these piggicides were as much obliged to pay [etc.}. 

Piggin (pi'gin). Chiefly dia/, Also 7 -an, 7-9 
-en, -on, 9 -ing; 8. 6 pickein. ([perh. a deriv. 
of Pio 54,2; but the history is obscure. The Gaelic 
pigean is dim. of pige, pigeadh, app. ad. Lowl. Sc. 
pig. It. pigin and W. picyn are app. from Eng.] 
A small pail or cylindrical vessel, esp. a wooden 


| applied, with various connotations, to ac 


PIGHEADEDNESS. 


one with one stave longer than the rest serving as 
a handle; a milking pail; a vessel to drink out of. 

The word is recorded in the Eng. Dial, Diet. from North- 
umberland to Hampshire, also from Shetland: but it is not 
page in Scotland. It is applied very variously in different 
localities; in Northumberland it may denote an earthen. 
ware pitcher, and sometimes, a small fron kailpot Kee cal 
ia W, ‘orksh, ‘a tin receptac le, a deeptintureen’(E. D, D.); 
hut it is generally described as of wood. Its size varies 
according to purpose: it is described as "holding near a 
pint’, ‘containing about a quart ', holding from one to two 
gallons’ (Eng, Dial. Dict.) 

1554 Lanc. Wills (1857) 113, if butter trowghis xilj’,—iiij 
piggins iiij’, 15a Richmond Wills Surtees) 152, xiij stannis 
and barels vj" viija, jij skelis, ij collockis, ij. Pickeins, ije, 
1611 Cotca., Trafof, a milkin Pale, or Piggin. 1647 
Hraaick Noble Numbers, fis Wish to God, A thle piggin 
and a pipkin by, To hold bins fitting my necessity. 1659- 
60 Knaresh. Wills (Surtees) | +245, 1 wooden piggon. 1674 
Rav ¥.C, Words 37 A Piggin, a tittle pail or tub with an 
erect handle. 1764 Haamea Odserv, xiv. ik 7t Three or 
four piggins, or great wooden bowls, 1803 RK. Axprason 
Cumbertd, Ball. 74 A three-quart piggen full o’keale, He'll 
sup, the greedy sinner. 1827 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1997/2 
A piggia, or Geant out of which the animal fed. 1841 
S.C, Haut /redand I. 83 The usuat drink is buttermilk..; 
which drink goes round in a smalt piggin, a sort of minia- 
ture of the English pail. 1863 Fa. A. Kemate Resid. in 
Georgia 52 A very small cedar pail—a piggin as they termed 
it. 1887 Strathearn Mag, Feb. 15 So cease your useless 
jigging, And bring the can and pigging, To bold the luscious 

uttermilk That will be ready soon. 

Pigging, wd/. 54.1: see Pic v. 


Pigging (pigin), vd/. 56.2 Sc. 
The purchasing of pigs or crockery. 

wax Blackw. Mag. VII. 432 Around this gay tempta- 
tion, wives are prigging, And even maidens gO sometintes 
‘a pigging '. 

Piggish (pi-gif), a. [f. Pio 56.) 4-180 1] Of, 
alee to, or characteristic of a pig; piglike; 

oggish ; stubborn; selfish, mean; unclean, vile. 

179a [implied in Picaisutv]. 1820 W. lavine Sketch Bk, 
Rip Van Winkle $18 One had..small piggish eyes, 1849 
Soutuey O. Newman 1. 124 He hath not left His native 
country fn that piggish mood Which neither will be led nor 
driven. 1873 J. R. Gazen Let?. (1g01) 364, I don’t like to 
be piggish and cantankerous, 1891 NV. & Q. 7th Ser. XI. 
5311/2 He did not mean they were piggish or coarse. 

Hence Piggiahly adv. ; Pi-ggishneas. 

1792 CoLeripce Lett. to Mrs, Evans (1895) 38 Mr. Hague 
who played on the violin most pigaishly. 1804 Cnarcortr 
Smitu Conversations, etc. 1.86 She is very piggishly brought 
up, indeed. 1858 Mavnew Upper Rhine v. $3 (1860) 2797 
Our friend. .was fairly taken aback by the piggishness. 

Piggy, piggie (pi-gi), s5.! [f Pio s4.1+-v.] 

L Atitle pig, or animal so called; also plaxfally 

hild, 

1799 in Spirit Pud. Frnts. W1. 25 Go to the forest, piggy, 
and deplore The miserable lot of savage swine. 1890 
Spectator 10 May, 1f the worm objected to come out of 
the hole, ‘ pig, {a hedgehog], with his head oa one side, 
geatly scratched away the grass with his right fore-paw and 
extracted him, . ; ‘ 

2. The game of tip-cat; the ‘cat’ or piece of 


wood used in this game. 

1867 Standard 2s The game which is played by the 
street boys of London under the name of ‘tip-cat‘..is, it 
appears, called ‘piggie‘in the north. 1884 Blanch. Guard, 
22 Sept. 8/4 * Piggy ’ (which some members, .recognise under 


[f. Pro 56.2] 


| the name of ‘tip-cat '} (was] among the features he described 


as objectionable in our street life. ; 

Piggy, 54.2 dial. (dim. of Pic 54.2] A little pot. 

16.. Country Lass in Whitelaw Bs. Scot. Song Vere 

ofa Ty Eaisicy piggy, corked with sage Contains my drin 

ut thin, O. ~~ 

Piggy, 4. [f. Presé.1+-y.] Piglike; resem- 
bling that of a pig. Pes . 

@ 1845 Hoop Literary 4 Literal xii, Miss Ikey, Whose 
whole pronunciation was so Piggy. 1874 Buxnann Aly time 
xxii, 198 He was fresh-coloured, with little piggy eyes. 

Piggy-back: see PicK-A-BACK. ; 

Piggy-wiggy. Also piggy-wig. A childish 
timing extension of piggy, little pig; also applied 
playfully toachild. - 

186a Miss Yoncs Stokesley Secret i. (ed. 2) 15 There's poy 
for piggy-wiggy. 186g Dickens Mfwt. Fr. i iv, * Well, 
Piggywiggies', said R. W., ‘how de do to-night.’ 1870 
Lear Nonsense Songs, The Owt and the Pussy-cat ii, And 
there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood, With a ring at the end 
of his nose. 

Pig-head (pi-ghed).  [f. Pre s6.1 + leap sd., 
after next.) An obstinate stupid head. , 

1889 Daily News 12 Dec. 3/1 It took.. years to drive the 
notion of a steam roller into the pig-heads of our vestries, 


Pigheaded (pighe:déd), a. [Parasyntbetle 
deriv. of Piasd.1+ bis 56. + -ED2.] Having ahead 
like that of a pig: usually fig., having the mental 
qualities ascri to a pig; obstinate; stupid; 
rverse, ~ 
rie B. Jonson News fr, New World, You should be 
some dull tradesman by your pig-headed sconce now. 377. 
Gorpsm, Nat, Hist. (2862) I. vi. iii, 471 The pig-heade 
Armadillo, with nine bands. r81r Lex, Balatron., Pigs 
headed, obstinate. 1838 Dicxexs Nick. Nick. xiii, A nasty, 
ungrateful, pig-headed,.. obstinate, sneaking dog. 1881 
Besant & Rice Chaft. of Fleet W11, 99 My brother Will 
is as obstinate as he is pigheaded. 
Hence Pighea dedly adv, ; Pi-ghea:dedneas, 
1886 Pall Mall GC. 2 July 6/1 To the credit of his in- 
structors..he has learned his lesson pigheadedly and Bot 
183 Mar, Eocewoartn Selinda 1. ie With true Engli: 
pigheadedness..they went and polled for an i lent 


PIG-HERD. 


candidate of their own choosing. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. 
Phitos.iii.2a5 A kind of pigheadedness,or indifference to ideas, 

Pig-herd (pighaid). Also 7 ?ptggard. [f. 
Pic s41+HeERD sé.2 The form figgard prob, 
belongs here, bat may be:—figward.] A keeper 
ofa herd of pigs: cf. HocHeRD, SwINEHERD, 

1592 Perctvae SA. Die?., Porguero, a pigheard. @ 1697 
Avanev Brief Lives (1898) II. 304 He sent for all his ser- 
vants, even the piggard-boy, to come and heare his palinode. 
1820 SHELLEY Cdipus Tyr. 1. i, 136 Squabbling makes pig- 
herds hungry, and they dine On bacon, and whip sucking- 
pigs the more. 1886 W. J. Tuckea £. Exrvope 213 Magyar.. 
cattle-drivers, Bulgarian pig-herds,. . Wallachian shepherds, 

Pighill, obs. var. PiGHTLE. Pig-hole: see Pic. 

ays arch. pa.t. and pa. pple. of Pircn v1: 
see also PITCHED fp. a.1 

Pight (posit), v. [The 
Pircu v.1 erroneoasly u 
trans. To pitch. 

(1459 Rolls of Pari?. V. 348/a It was nyghe evynne or ye 
..raungede youre Batailles, pightede youre tentes.] 1586 
Waaner Ald, Eng. u. we tby) 23 And hauing in their sight 
The threatned Citie of the Foe, his Tents did Affer pight. 
1894 and Rep. Doctor Faustus in Thoms £.£. Prose Rom, 
(1858) IIT. 348 Two most beautiful places to pight tapers on. 
1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Afet. 48 There doth he pight his 
net and pitch his snare. 1867 — tr. Virgil's AEncid 325 
Behold the pighted foe and battle-field. 

Pightle (pait’l). ca’. Forms: a. 3 pichtel, 
pichtil, pictel, pigtel, 5 pyghtell, 5-6 py- 
tell, 6-7 pightell, putell, 6-9 pightel, pitle, 
8 pightal, 7- pightle, (8-9 corruptly pigtail). 
Also 8. 3 pichel, pychel, pichil, pughull, 6-8 
pighill, 7-8 peighill; 6 pykkyll, 7 pickhill, 
pickell, 7-8 pickle. y. 7-9 picle. 5. 7-8 piddle. 
See also Pincix 54.2 [Origin ebscure; the form 
seems to be diminutive. 

The two types Jighiel and pighel (pickel) are both found 
soon after 12003 the former was midl. and southern; in E, 
Anglia and Essex it became hefore 100 pitels pichel was 
northern, and appears to have given the hardened form 
pickel; picle was app. a phonetic variant of pitle, whence 
perh. also Aiddle through *fittle. Cf. also PincLe $é,?] 

A small field or enclosure; a clese or croft. 

a, 1210 Fines in Cur. Dom. Reg., Bucks (1835)1.247 Croftam 
«que vocatur Leuernues pet 12.. Deed in N. §& Q. 
toth ser. V. 26/2 Totam croftam illam que vocatur Wlstones 
pictel que jacet sub Bosco. 125 Furness Coucher 
(Chetham Soc., new ser. XI. 444), Totam terram..in loco qui 
vocatur Pichtil cum una acra caput Pichil. 1403 
Court-roll Gt. Waltham Manor, Essex, \dem dominus 
habet. unum_fossatum nop scuratum erga Chall py htell, 
1494 in T. Gardner ist, Dunwich (1754) 52 My Pytell 
lyinge in the Parische of All Seints within the said Town. 
1541 in Wigram Eéstow (1885) 161 One messuage, and one 
pightell, with appurtenances. 1562 in Glasscock Aee. St 
Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 55 Wood of ye pytell called 
thorley wyk. 1650 Brasenose Coll. Doc. E™ 19 XK little close 
or pasture called Pightle about 1 rood in area. 1730 in 
Rep. Comm, Ing, Charities (1837) XX XI. 141 (Camhs.) Two 
pightals in Bottisham, and a dolver in Braddyls. 1819 
Rees Cycl, Pig-Tail,,.a provincial term sometimes applied 
to a small strip of ground generally in the state of grass. 
1826 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 11. 53 Never had that 
novelty in manure whitened the crofts ated pightles of Conrt- 
Farm. @1843 Souruev Comm.cpl. Bk. (1851) 1V. 430 The 
pigtail of the field, o small strip in grass. 1854 Kwicur 
Once upon a Time II, 117 There was one meadow. .called 
the Pitle (till a Norfolk word). 1893 J. C. Jearrreson BE. 
Recollect, (1894) 1. i. 15 The paddocks and pightels abont the 
town of my hirth, 

B. ¢1220 Selby Chartul. 11. 15 Unum essartum .. quod 
vocatur Pichel, 1454-80 /d7d, 81 Cum uno pychel prati in 
Ower Peed 1275 Whalley Coucher (Ghuhan Soc., Old 
Ser. XVI. 688), Partem cujusdam terre, .quod vocatur Mikel 
pent et Litel pughull. 1503 1V1// of Wyxe (Somerset Ho.), 
Pykkyll otherwise called crofte. 1631 MS. Indenture (co. 
Derby), One land called the Pickell land. 1688 ALS. Inder 
tuve, Close called .,the Peighill. 1699 AZS. Indenture, 
Also the Pickhills fe/sewhere Pickills] in Brampton (co. 
York), 1711 in Rep. Comm. Ing, Charities (1822) V111. 
72x (Vorks,) [J. S. charged] a pighill next but three to his 
close (with 5s. yearly to the poor]. 1737 Court Rodi, 
Wekefield, Close call ed..Peighill. 1737 AfS. Indenture 
(Rolleston, co. Stafford), A piece of meadow.. lying near 
to an inclosure called Pickle Meer. 

y: 1641 Termer de la Ley 219 Picle ox piile .. signifies 
with us a little small close or inclosure. @ 1828 Forav 
Voc. E. Anglia, Pitle, Picle, » small piece of inclosed 
ground, generally pronounced in the first, but not unfre- 
guently in the second form. 

5, 1638 Brasenose Coll, Mun., Covi. Buvrwaldescote, A 
piddle of pasture grownde of half'an acte, a 1693 ASHMOLE 
Antig. Berks. (1723) 1. Introd. 39 Two Houses, and a Piddle 
of Land belonging to them. 

Pig-huH, -hutch, etc. : see Pig1 IV, 

Pig-iron. [f. Pic 56.17: cf. Sow-1ron.] 

1. Cast iron in pigs or ingots, as first rednced 
from the ore, 

1665 D. Duptev Afetiallum Martis (+851) Some 
Furnaces make Twenty Tuns of Pig Iron ger Week. 1805 
Forsvtu Beauties Scott, (1806) 111. 104 The lateral moutds 
or channels are called pigs, and hence cast-iron receives the 
appellation of eh 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 
325 The finest English Fae pen is from Cumberland hema. 
tite. 1881 Ravmonp Afining Gloss. s.v., Mine-pig is pig- 
iron made from ores only: cinder-pig, from ores wit 
admixture of some forge or mill-cinder. 

attrib, 1882 Pali Mail G. 31 May 9/2 The pig-iron 
market opened with little doing at 47s. 23d, cash. 

2. Cookery. An iron plate hung between the 
meat and the fire when the latter is too het. 

a1756 Mas. Havwoop New Presen? (1771) 105 If it [the 


a.t. and pz. pple. of 
as a present tense.] 
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fire] should lie too fierce in the middle, you must make use 
ofa pig-iron. 1847-78 in HaLuiwece. 

Pi-g-jump, v. app. orig. Australian slang. 
(f Pia 56.14 Jump wv] zxtr. To jamp in a frolic- 
some way from all four legs, without bringing 
them together as in buck-jumping. Hence Pig- 
jumper, a horse which pig-jumps. 

189a Daily News 7 May 5/4 The vice of some of these pig- 
jumpers and buckers in the arena is very directly a matter 
of origina) sin. 1893 Mas. C Praep Outlaw & Law, 1. xi. 
241, I don't mind what I sit, short ofa regular buck-jumper. 
I can even manage a little mild pig-jumping. Jd/d. 242 
This horse won't even pig-jump. | 4 

+ Pi-gle. 0és. [According to Alphita, = med. 
L. pigula, F. pigle, of which nothing farther is 
knewn. It was perh. another form of the werd 
PalcLE, thengh in ME. applied to an entirely 
different plant, and app. oy in 16th c, identified 
with fargle the cowslip. (In the Fe atc te 
Gerarde, 1597, Pagle is given as ‘ stichwort’.)] 

1. The Stitchwort, Ste/laria Holostea (apparently), 

21387 Sinox. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 27 Lingua avis, 
iL stichewort i. pigle. did. 34 Pigle, i stichewort. ¢1450 
Alphita ibid.) 103 Lingua ants, pigula idem, florem habet 
album. galtice piguie. augiicestichenurt. Jbid.146 Piguia, 
lingua avis. (Cf. Brit. Alus, Add. AISS. 15236,‘ Lingua 
avis, gallice pigle, latine vero pigla’.) 

. = PaicLe, the cowslip (apparently). 

1870 Levins Afanip. 129/ 5 Note, that ofttimes d/e is 
written for éi/,-.g/e for gz fac}. .Pigle (str. Pigil], for 
pigil, verdasculune, 

Pig-lead. Lead in the form of pigs, as it 
comes from the smelting-furnace. 

182g J. NichoLson Oferat, Mechanic 360 The methods by 
which pig-lead is manufactured into sheet-lead. 1832 BABaAGE 
Econ. Alanuf. xviii. (ed. 3) 166 The price of Pig-Lead was 
AU IL per ewt, 

Pi-gless, «. [f. Pia sd.1 + -1ess.] Without 
a pig or pigs; having no pigs. 

1895 Darly News 28 June 2/4 The National Pig Breeders 
met ata pigless show for the second time. ; ’ 

Piglet (pi-glét), [f. Picsé.1 + -uET.] A little pig. 

1883 Miss Broucuton Selinda 1.1. iv. 66 The little piglets 
Saciule sweetly about, 1895 C, Scorr Apple Orchards 73 
The black and white piglets, not yet weaned. 

Piglike (pi-gilaik), a. and adv, [f. as prec. + 
“LIKE t.] Like, or like that of, a pig. 

161a 729 Nodle K. vy. iv, Pig-like he {a restive horse] 
whines At the sharp rowel, 1849 Sk. Nad, fist. Mam- 
malia 1V¥, 138 Their voice, a pig-like grunt. 1897 Maav 
Kinestey W, Africa 195, I can see the pink, pig-like hippo, 
whose colour has beeu soaked out by the water, lying on 
the lower deck, 

Pig-lily: see Pie 54.113 b. 

Pigling (pi-glin). In 8 piglin. [f. as prec, 
+ -LING iF A little or young pig; a sucking-pig. 

1713 C’tess Wincnetsea Afise. Poems 212 Then eve 
Piglin she commends, Aud likens them to all their swinis 
Friends. 1833 Sia F. B, Heap Buddies of Brunnen (1834) 
96 Tiny, light-hearted, brisk, petulant piglings, 1887 Jessorr 
Arcady vil. 218 She tends the poultry,..she looks after the 
piglings [etc.). ~~ ~~ 

Hence Pi'glinghooa, the condition of a pigling. 

1885 A. Stewart Twixt Ben Nevis & Glencoe 153 The 
stye which from early piglinghood had been its home. 

Pigly, a. nonce-wd. [f. Pio sb.1 + -ty1,] Of, 
pertaining to, or befitting a pig, 

1859 Trottore IY. /udies ii. (1860) 19, I believe that pigly 
grace consists in plumpness and comparative shortness, 

Pigmm@an, pigmean, variants of Pyom2an,. 

Pig-maker, -market: see Pic] IV. 

Pigmeater (pigmiten). Australian slang. [f. 
Pie 56.1 + Mrar sé.1 + -ER1.] A ballock which 
does not fatten ; a beast only fit for pigs’ food. 

1884 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Afe/b. Afem. xiv. 105 Bullocks, 
which declined with fiendish obstinacy to fatten. They 
were what are known hy the stock-riders as ‘ragers’ or 
‘pig-meaters, 1890 — Col. Reformer xvi. (1891) 195 The 
fast camp..contained an unusual number of * pigmeaters *. 

Pigmen, erron. variant of Prey. 

Pigment (pi:gmént). [ad. L. pigmentumt,f. pige, 
ping-ere to paint. So OF. plement (12-13thc.). 
ot ment occurs ia late OE. in sense 2. Cf Piment.] 
. A colouring matter or sabstaace, 

a. Any substance (usually artificially prepared) 
used for colouring or painting; a paict, dye, 
‘colour’; in technical use, a dry sabstance, usually 
in the form of powder or easily pulverized, which, 
when mixed with oil, water, or other liquid vehicle, 
constitutes a ‘ paint’. 

, 1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P.R.x1x. xxvi. (Bodl.M S.), Minium 
is a red cofoure..: In Spayne is more suche pigment pan in 
oper londes, 1616 Burtoxaa Eng. Lxpos., Pigment, a 
painting. 16a1 Buntox Anat. Me. ws. il. rit iii. (1652) 469 
Attificial inticements and provocations of Gestures, Cloaths, 
ieee Pigments, 1663 Bovir E-xf. Hist. Colours ut. xi 

WV ks. 1772 1.735 Allowme,. -for the avoiding of ambiguity,to 
employ the word pigments to signify such prepared materials 
(as cochineal, vermilion, orpiment) as painters, dyers, and 
other artificers make use of. 1684-5 — Ain, Waters iv. 
Wks, IV. 806 Balaustinu, \ogwood, brasil, nnd other 
astringent vegetable pigments, 1 G, Smitn Laboratory 
I. 312 A beautiful white pigment called ceruse. 1883 RusKIN 
Art Eng. 11 The harmonies possible with material pigments. 

F b. Nat. Hist., etc, Any organic substance occur- 
ring in and colearing any part of an animal or 
plant; the natural coleuring-matter of a tissue. 


PIGMENTLESS. 


, (1835-6 Toop Cyel. Anat. 1. 3+/1 During pregnaney an 
increased secretion of pigmentum is said to take place.) 1842 
Pricnaap Nat. Hist, Man (ed. 2) 89 The discoloration de- 
pended on the presence of cells filled with pigment. 1884 

wer & Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. 68 Grains of chlorophyll 
and allied pigments. 

+2. = Pinsent 1. Obs. (in Scott, arch.) 

{1130-1200 in Sax. Leechd. U1. 136 Nim hwyt cudu & 
gyngyfere & recels .. of obprum pyhmentum ane sticcan 

ulne, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. lix. Bodl. MS.), 
pia hag hap pat name as it were pilis mentum, quod 
scilicet in pila est contumsum [sic] bat is ibete in a mortere: 
of pe whiche spicery by pigmentary crafie he makeb 
likinge drinke and electuaries.) ¢ 1420 Pallad.on Husd. vt. 
367 To sauour..with puttyng to pygment, Or pepnr, or 
sum other condyment. 1471 Rurtev Comp. Alch. xt. it. in 
Ashm, Theat. Chem. Brit. (1652) 181 As musk in Pygments. 
1819 Scott /vanhoe iii, Place the best mead,.. the most 
odoriferous pigments, upon the board. 

3. attrib, and Comd. (asually in sense 1b), as 
pigment-cell, -grain, -granule, -molecule, -particle, 
-spech, -spot; pigment-bearing, forming. -laden adjs. 

184a Paicuarn Nad. Hist. Ban (ed. 2) 89 Description of 
the pigment-cells in the negro. 1859 J. R. Cece Protozoa 
65 tight coloured particle (usually red), termed the.. 
‘pigment spot ',is found in the bodies of many /u/fusoria. 
1875 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 1, 248 The pigment 
bacteria, which cannot be distinguished from one another 
microscopically. Jéd. 11.625 Cells and flakes containing 
pigment granules, 1879 Haatan Zyesight ii. 14 A layer of 
flat, dark brown, or nearly black, pigment cells. also covers 
the posterior surface of the iris. 1898 P. Maxson 7a. 
Diseases iii, 73 For the most part these pigment grains are 
enclosed in lencocyte-like bodies. /5d.81 The tendency the 
pigment-laden leucocytes exhibit to carry their burden to 
thespleen. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VAIL. 916 The etiology 
of eee ay new growth. 

. Special combs.; pigment celour (see quet.) ; 
pigment-printing, (2) a methed of printing cali- 
coes, etc. with pigments attached te the cloth by 
an albuminous snbstance ; (4) the printing of per- 
manent photographs with carbon or other pigments. 

186a O'New. Diet. Calico Printing & Dyeing 168 Pig- 
ment colours, this name has been given to those colours 
which are in the state of powder, and insoluble in the vehicle 
hy which they are applied to the fabric, 1883 //ardwich's 
Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 339 Carbon, or pigment 

rinting (in Photography), 1897 J. Nicot in Ozding (U.S.) 
xx! 496/2 The Parton or pigment printing method gives 
the very highest class of positives, 

Pigmental (pigmental), a. [f. L. pigment- 
um (see prec.) + -AL.] =PIGMENTARY @.2. Hence 
Pigme‘ntally adv. 

1842 Pricuaro Nat, Hist. Mfan (ed. 2) 83 The mucous or 
pigmental membrane. 1886 Belgravia aa LIX. 353 Over- 
coloured, pigmentally and orally. 1896 Adibutt's Syst. Aled, 
I, 114 Atrophy and pigmental degeneration (as apart from 
pigmental infiltration). 

Pigmentary (pigméntiri), sd. and a, Also 
4 pymentarie, -ye, 5 pygmentarie. [ad. L. 
pigmentaéri-us adj., of or belonging to paints or 
ungneats; sb, a dealer in these, in med. L, esp. in 
scents, spices, and aromatic confections, f. pig- 
mient-unis see PIGMENT and -ARY 1] 

+A. sb. a. A maker or seller of ointmeats, 
drugs, etc.; an apothecary. b, (In qnot. 1474) 
app. an arematic confection. Ods. 

138a Wveir Exod. xxxvii. 29 Ensence of moost clene 
swete smellynge spices, with the werk of pymentarye [Vudg. 
opere pigmentarii; 1388 a makere of oynement; 1609 Biste 
theca) pigmentarie], — Song Sol, v. 13 The chekes of 
hym as litle flores of swote spicis, plaunted of pymentaries, 
1474 Caxton Chesse 111, v. 10t Makers of pygmentaries, 


“spicers and apotiquaries. 


B. adj. +1. Pertaining to an apothecary or 
maker of aromatic confectiens. Obs. A 

138a Wvetiz Song Sol. iii. 6 Smoke of the swote spices, of 
myrre, and of encens, and of alle pymentarie pondre [1388 
al_poudur of an oynement makere). 1398 [sce PIGMENT 3}. 

2. Of, pertaining or belongiag to, er consisting of 
pigment; producing or containing pigment or 
colouring-matter; in Path, characterized by the 
fermation or presence of pigment. 

1851 Carpenter Jfan. Phys. (ed. 2) 590 To reflect the 
light that reaches the interior of the eye, when .. not 
prevented from doing so by the interposition of the pig- 
mentary layer. 1851 Wricut Richardson's Introd. Geol 
xii, 385 The ink, thongh fossilised, retaining its pigmentary 
property. 1860 O. W. Homes Prof Breaks.t. iv, The 
purple-black of the.. whiskers is constitutional and not pig- 
mentary. me Baistowe The. & Pract. Med. (1878) 84 The 
deposition of yellow, red, and brown pigmentary granules, 

Pigmentation (pigménté*Jan). Biol. Nat. 
Hist. and Path. [mod.f. L. pigmentétus painted 
(f. pigmentum paint) + -10N; see -aTION. So F, 
pigmentation.) Coloration or discoleration by 
formatioa or deposition of pigment ia the tissues. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 59 Pigmentation is not 
in itself a morbid process of much importance. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed, 6) 315 Pigmentation of the skin 
‘affects either the rete Matpighii or the corium. 

Pigmented (pi-gméntéd), a. [f. Present + 
-ED4.] Charged or colenred with pigment. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Afed. (1880)246 These atrophic lungs 
are usually deeply pigmented. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr, 
Chem. ted. Taylor) 347 The pigmented tissue should be of 
that kind which hasa minimum of Gelatine and amaximum 
of colouring matter. . 

Pigmentless, a. [f.as prec. + -LES8.] Destifute 
of pigment. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 


PIGMENTOSE. 


Pi-gmentoso, a. [fas next + -0sE.] “= next. 

Pigmentous (pigmesntas), a. (f L. pig- 
ment-um PIGMENT +-0US.] Characterized by the 
presence of pigment; pigmentary. 

3836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. Il. 961/1 The exterior surface of 
the retina being covered by a dark pigmentous membrane. 

Pig-me:tal. [f. Pie sé.1 7 + Metac: cf, Sow- 
METAL.] Metal, ely iron, in the form of pigs. 

$731 Gentl, Mag. 1. 167 [1 ¢ 
to make Bar Tron from Pig-metal. 176s Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 73/1 His new invented method of making malleable 
tron fom pig or sow metal. f 
Metal 1. 27 Sow metal, or pig metal, epithets..referring to 
the blocks as they may have been run in the main or the 
collateral gutters, the former being called sctuvs, and the 
latter Jigs, respectively. 

Pigmy : see Prony. 

Pigne, obs. form of Pine, 

Pignerate, -ation: see Pionorate, ~ATION, 

+ Pi-gnolate, piniolate. Ods. [a.F. pigno- 
Jat, ‘the preserned kernell of n Pine-apple, or con- 
serue of Pine-kernells’ (Cotgr.); cf. It. pigsolo 


‘a kinde of meate of pine-apples’ (Florio 1598), | 


also Picnow!, and -aTe1,] A conserve or con- 
fection made of pignons or pine-kernels. 

1544 Puagr Regim. Life (1560) Dj, All swete thynges are 
verye good as apples sodden with suger ..pignolate, penedies, 
whyte pylles, suger candy, and the inice of likorice. 257d. 
(1553) De b, Pignolate, and swete alimondes, 1657 Tomine 


Son Renon's Disp, 171 Another kind of paste..which the | 
Neotericks call Piniolate or Pignolate because its made of | 


Pine kernells. : hyoe . 

| Pignon!, ?Oés. [F. prgnon (pin'on) a pine- 
kernel = Sp. pétton, Pg. pinhdo:—late L. type 
*pinton-em, {, pinea pine-cone. Cf, Pinion 54.5, 
Pixon.] 

1, A pine-kernel; the edible seed of the stone- 
pine (Pius Pinea) of the sonth of Europe, or of 
other species of pine. 

1604 E. G{aimstone] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies W. xxx. 292 
There are great pine trees in New Spaine, though..they 
beare no pignons or kernells, but empty apples. 1866 Treas, 
Bot. Pignon, or Pinone, the edible seed of the cones of 
various pines, as those of Pinus Pinca, .,eaten in Italy, 

+2. The Physic-nut of S. America: = Pg. pénhio, 
Pryton 54.5 1, Obs. 

s604 E. G(nimstone] D’Acosta'’s Hist. Indies w. xxix. 289 
There are a thonsand of these simples fit to purge, as.. 
pignons of Pynua..and many other things, 

WPignon 2 (pzn’on). Arch. [F. pignon a gable- 
end = It. prgnone (Littré}), Komanie augmentative 
of L. pénna pinnacle; see Pinion sb.2] A gable. 


s875 F. 1. ScupamMoas Day Dreams 38 Rich in houses 
with gables and pignons, . 
Pignorate (prgndrit), pila. [ad. L. pigne- 


ral-us, pa. pple. of pignerare: sce next.) @. Given 
or taken in pledge fea pawned, b. Relat- 
ing to things pledged, pigneratitious. 

16.. Corshill Baron-Court Bk. in Ayr & Wigton Arch. 
Cof!, AV. 115 The said William Glen pursued the said 
Robert for the said pistoll for what the same wes pignorat. 
$886 Mutrueran in Encycl. Brit. XX. 6g0/2 Pignorate and 
hypothecary rights were unknown as rights protected by 
action at the time now being dealt with, 

Pignorate (pigndre't), v. Also pignerate. 
[ad. L. pignerdre (in med. spelling prenordre) to 
give as a pledge, f. pignus ( pigner-, -or-) pledge: 
Ste -ATR 3.) frans. To give or take as a pledge; 
to pledge, pawn. Hence Plgnorated f//. a. 

1623 Cocxeram, Pigneraie, to pawne. 1686 Brount 
Glossogr., Pignerate, to lay n gage, or mortgage: also to 
takein pawn, 84a [0 Sontth's Dict. Grk. & Rom. Antig. 
760/1 Ifthe pledger sold a movable thing that was pignerated, 
1878 /did. 3037/1 A man could not acquire possession by 
means of a pignorated slave. 

Pignoration (pignéréfon). Alsopigner.., [ad. 
L. prgneralion-em pledging, f. pienerdre: ‘see 
prec.]_ The action of pledging or pawning. 

ee ocmeeam, Pigneration, a pawning or morgaging. 
1 nities, Pigneration (ed. 1678 Pignoration),a gaging 
or laying to ae 1875 Maine //ist. Inst, ix. 270 The 
Pignoration of the Continental Teutonic Law is more archaic 
than the Distress with which we are familiar in England. 

Pignoratitions (pi:gndrati-[os), a, rare. Also 
Pigner-. [f. L. proneraticius ndj., belonging to a 
pee : see PIONORATE ff/.a. and -ITI0Us8.] Re- 

aling to things given in pledge or pawned. 

, 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Pigneratitious, that which is laid 
in pledge, or pertaining to gage. 1795 Wytnr Decis. 
Virginia 57 Questions arising on Pigneratitious contracts, 

Pignorative, . fad. F. pignoratif (1367), 
f.L. A ed sec PrloxoRATE and -ATIVE,] That 
gives in pledge; pledging, pawning. 

1611 CotGa., Pignovatif; pignoratine, impledging, ingaging 
by suretiship, or with a pawne. Hence 1616-63 Bucroxar 

a«positor, Pignorative, impledging, ingaging by suretiship, 
orwitha pawn, 1818in Toop, 1848in Wuarton Law Dict. 

Pig-nnt. [f. Pro 54.1 + Nor.) 

1. The tnber of Brnium fexnostm; = EaRtH- 
NUT I. 

1610 Suaxs. Temp. 11, ii, 172, Y with my long nayles will 
digge thee pig-nuts. 1693 Roatnson in PAs. Trans. XVU. 
826 The Roots..commonly call’d Kepper-Nuts, Pignuts and 
Gernuts in the North, lie very deep, and fatten Hogs. 2711 
Aopison Spect. No, 69 @ 5 No Fruit grows Originally 
“nen hesides Hips and Haws, Acorns and Pig-Nurts, 

on. VIL, 


¢] proposes with Pit-coal Fire | 


1831 J. Ilottann Janus | 


, ¢call'd a Sloth. 
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3883 Stevenson Treas. /s2, (1886) 277 Dig away, boys,.. 
youll find some pig-nuts, 

+2. Applied to an acorn (with reference to Don 
Quixote ch. xi), Obs. nonce-use. 

s7xs E. Warn Oni.r, 1. 373 At length the Don in Pensive 
Mood His Golden Pignuts (Ze acorns, as eaten In the 
Golden Age) gravely view'd. 

. The pear-shaped frult of a N. American tree, 
the brown hickory (Carya glabra or portina); 
also the tree itself; = Hoc-nxour 3. 

1760 J. Lee Jutrod. Bot. App. 322 Pig Nut, Yuglans. 
1829, 1866 (see Hoc-nut 1}. 3884 Micrer /~ant-n., Pig-nut, 
American, Carya porcina, . 

Pi'g-rat. (transl. of Telugu fandihokhu, 
Banpicoor.) The large handieoot rat of India. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon (1860) I. 550 Another favourite article 
of food with the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot. 1865 
Reader 14 Jan. 43/34 Bandicoot is..intended to represent 
the Telugu pandi-kokku, literally, ' pig-rat '. 

| Pigritia. O#s. [L., = sloth, slothfalness.) 
A former name of the sloths of South America, 


(1642 Fucrer Holy & Prof. St. w. iv. 356 The benst in 
Brasil, which the Spaniards call Pigritia, which goes no | 


farther in a fortnight then a man will cast a stone.) 1706 
Puitutes, Pigritia, Slothfulness. .. Also an American Beast 
3778 Acar Amer, dnd. 417 Nearly related 
to the South-American animal Pigritia, tbat makes two or 
three days journey in going up a tree. 

+ Pigri-tious, @. Obs. rare—'. 
sloth (f. piger slothful) + -ovs.] 
+ Pi-gritude [f. L. type *sigritiidg], + Pigrity 
(ad. L. pigritas], slothfulness (obs, rare—°). 

3623 CocnenaM, Pigritic, Pigritude, slothfulnes. 1638 T. 
Witarer Blood of Grape Pref, 8 Pigritious and impudent 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pigritude, 

Pig's in Comé,; see Pig! 13.¢. 

Pig-sconce (pi‘giskens). [See Sconce.) A 
pig-headed fellow; a pig-head. 

163 Massincer City Aladam ur i, Ding, He is No pig- 
sconce, mistress. Secret. Ile has an excellent head-piece, 
1879 G, Merepitu Zgorst HI. 78 ‘These representatives of 
the pig-sconces uf the population judged by circumstances. 

Pigskin. [f. Pic sd.) + Skin.} The skin of 
the pig or hog (called in t8th c. Hogsk1y) ; leather 
made of this. Hence in Sporting slang, a saddle. 

1855 Athenzum 39 Dec, 1542 The Major ..sees more 
things in pigskin and whipcord than are found in most men’s 
philosophy 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Uutterfy ii, Vhe 

st servant who ever put his leg across pig-skin. 1894 J. K. 
Fowcer Recollect. O. Country Life vi. 44. We was not 
particularly noted in the pigskin. 1899 Mackat Life 
Morris \1. 326 The white pigskin binding with silver clasps, 

b. The skin of a hog used as a bottle. 

2883 V. Stuart Egypl 37 Water-carriers loaded with pig- 
skins were conspicuous among the throng. 

Pigsney, -ny. a7ch. and dial. Forms: a. 4 
piggeaney3e, 4-6 piggeanye, 6 pyggysny, 
pygges nye, plggea-ny, pygs(-)nie, pyganye, 
pigeanie, 6-8 piga(-)nye, 7 pigsneye, pignie, 
8 pig-nye, 6- pigsny, piga(-)nie, piga(-)ney; 
8. 6 pigseie, 9 (dial.) pigsy. [ME. f. proges pig's 
+ neyze, var. of eyje, eye with prosthetic 2, app. 
derived from avr eye, min eye; prob. originating in 
children’s talk and the fond prattle of nurses. 

The eye of the pig (as that of a bird in Bren‘s-nie) is taken 
as a familiar type of a small eye; the expression is thus 
equivalent topinke or pinkie nye, Pixkeny, ‘tiny eye’, which 
was used in the same way as a term of endearment; but 
early examples showing Argges aye applied to the eye itself 
(sense 2) have hot ee been found.] 

1. One specially cherished ; a darling, pet ; com- 
monly used as an endearing form of address, 
a. Chiefly applied to a girl or woman; in med. 
diai, often opprobrions. 

a. 61386 Cuaucer Afiller’s T. 82 She was a prymerole a 
iggesnye ffor any lord to leggen in his bedde. a ssa 
KELTON Womanhod, etc.20 What prate ye, praly pyggysny 
3549 Cuatoner Evasm, on Folly F ij, Another fain love 
with some yonge pygsnie. a1gs3 Upatt Royster D.1. iv. 
(Arb.) 37 Then ist mine owne pygs nie, and blessing on my 
ae 1589 Triumphs Love & Fort. Fijb, Then sa Imake 
my loving song upon mine owne pigsnye. 1 ASSINGER 
Picture tt. i, fr Wen art, As 1 Baie, the mes of his 
heart, Know he's in health. 1667 Dayvoen Temper? wv. iii, 
How does my Pigs-nye? 1698 Farquuan Love 4 Bottle i. 
i, And the little pigsny has mamma’s mouth. s784 R, Back 
Barham Downs 1,11 Never think I shall long survive thee, 
pigsnye. 1834 Soutney Doctor liv. (1848) 121/2 When pigsnie 
arrives and the purchaser opens the close sedan chair in 
which she has been conveyed to his honse. 1876 Macox- 
Brown Dwale Bluth i. v. soz She began to pour forth.. 
Insinuations relative to a certain ‘Trapseing, hautecking, 

kerping, pigsnie '. 

B. 1853 Bate tr. Gardiner's De vera Obed. Kjb, How 
doth my sweteheart, what saith now pigges eye? 1869 J. Pr 
Morais Gloss. Words Furness 71 Pigsy, a term of endear- 
ment, as ‘ Thow lile pigsy'. 

+b. More rarely npplied to a manor boy. Oés. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Ozor. 68 b, And yout sweet 
piggesnye Emanuel will smoyle close in his sleave. a 1g88 
FARLTON Fests (1844) Introd, 21 The player fooles deare 
darling pigsnie He calles himselfe his brother. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No, 68, 3/2 You, ven once they have your Money, 

o more their Pigsnies are nor Honey. 

+2. An eye; a ‘dear little eye’. Ods. 

1663 Butter //ud. un. i. 560 And shine upon me but 
benignly, With that one, and that other Pigsneye. 1709 
Brit, Apollo i, No. 11. 3/1, 1 rise, And rub my Pigs Nyes. 
1774 Gotposm. tr. Scarron’s Com. Romance (1775) 11. 10 
The hostess received sucha blow on her little pig-nyes, Ibat 
she saw a hundred thousand lights at the same time. 


f. L. pigritia | 
Slothful, So | 
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Pigsticking (plgistikin). 
Stickine vdi. sb,} 

L The hunting of the wild boar with a spear. 

s648 Tuackeray Van, Fair lx, Describing the sport of 

igsticking..with great humour and eloquence. 388: J. 
Gaakr Camerenians I. iii. 32 The dinner-gong .. recalled 
his thoughts from pig-slicking and Central India. 

2. The botchering of swine by sticklIng a knife 
into the heart or aorta. a 

1884 M. Anvoto in ffarper's Mag. Oct. 797/2, I would 
not go to see the pig-sticking at the reste 

Hence Pigstick v. 7#2/7., (o hunt the wild boar; 
Pigaticker, (a) one who follows the sport of 
pigsticking ; (4) a horse trained to this sport. 

t8gt Kirtinc City Dreadf. Nt. 74 Animals who stand on 
one hind leg and beckon with all the rest, or try to pigstick 
in harness, 1866 Trevetvan in Fraser's Afag. LAXUT 
387, I may be a young pig-sticker, but 1 am too old a sports- 
man to make such a mistake as that. s889 Athenzum 
a4 Aug, 255/1 The courage, horsemanship, and skill witb hls 
spear required in the pigsticker, 1 Sia J. Favrer 

ccollect. iii. 62, 1 bought a horse, a well-known pig-sticker. 

Pig-stone, -swill, ete.; see Prol IV, 

Pigsty (pi-gistai). A sty or pen for pigs, in- 
eluding a shed or covered enclosure. 

3591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Cakorda,n pigges stie, Hara. 
3629 Massincer @icture tv. ii, Slight! ‘tis a prison, or a 
pig-sty! 1710 Steetr. Zatler No. 169 P1 What Wash is 
drank up in so many Hours in the Parlour and the Pigsty. 
3853 H. Wuaaton Digest Cases Pennsylv. 473 A pigstye 
in a city is per se a nuisance. 

b. éransf. ee to a dwelling only fit for 
a pig; a miserable or dirty hovel. 

3820 Syp. Smita W’ks. (1867) 1. 311 All degrees of all 
nations begin with living in pigstyes. 1884 Laaorcuere in 
Fortin, Rev, Feh, 219 The poor in our great towns are con- 
demned to live in pig-styes, and to pay excessive rents for 
this accommodation. a 

Pi-g’s wash, pigwash. The swill of a 
brewery or kitchen given to pigs; = llocwasu. 
Also applied contemptuonsly to weak inferior 
liquor, and in other abusive senses. 

3630 Tinker of Turvey Aiij, These comming as farre short 
of his,as Bragget goes beyond the Pigs wash or small Beere. 
18s0 Cartvie Latter-d. Pamph., Jesuitisi 29 Moral evil is 
unattainability of Pig's wash. Gro. Ettot ¥. fol v, 
Tf I had not seen that..pig-wash, even if I could have got 
pla of it, was a poor sort of thing, I should never have 
looked life fairly in the face. 1887 Ruskin Preterita U1, 
284 [I was] content in my dog's chain, and with my pig‘s- 
wash, in spite of Carlyle. 

Pigtail. [So called from resemblance to the 
tail of a pig.] 

1. a. Tobaceo twisted into a thin rope or roll. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11, xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 Pig taile, 
is a very small wreath or roll tobacco. 1740 Swirt Well 
Wks. 1745 VIII. 384, bequeath to Mr. John Grattan. my 
silver box..in which 1] desire the said Jobn to keep the 
tobacco he usually cheweth, called pigtail. 1760 H. Watrote 
Lett. to Mann 7 May, He..took some pigtail tobacco out 
of his pocket. 1839 'J. Fums’ Pager on Tobacco 120 Pig- 
tail when smoked ts equally as strong as shag, 

b. A farthing candle. dial. 

1838 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., The watching of the pig- 
tail was a superstitions ceremony observed in Craven..on 
the Eve of St. Mark. On that evening, a Lee of males or 
females. .place on the floor a lighted pig-tail, for so a small 
or farthing candle is denominated. 1867 Haataxo & W. 
Lance. Folk-lore 140 On the fast of St. Agnes she watches a 
small candle called a ‘ pig-tail’, to see the passing image of 
her fulure husband. 

o. Nant. A short length of rope; a rope’s end. 

1894 Daily Tel, 18 Oct. 6/5 Hit..with n ‘ pigtail’, a piece 
of thick rope. 2 

2. A plait or quene of hair hanging down from 
the hack of the head; applied s/ec. to that worn 
by soldiers and sailors in the latter part of the 
18th and beginning of the 19th century, and still 
frequently by young girls, and now esf. to that 
customary among the Chinese. 

1753, Haxwav Trav. (1762) 1. vn. xciil. 428 They observe 
an uniformity about their heads b: porte pikes. 1768-74 
Tucnen Lt, Nat. (1834) U1. 595 ‘The French carpenter can- 
not saw his boards, without a long pig-tail and ruffled shirt. 
38a W. lavinc Braced. Hall (1 (49) §2 A soldier of the old 
school, with powdered head, side locks, and pigtail. 1830 
Examiner 801/1 Trousers came in with the French Revolu- 
tion, pigtails went out with Lord Livespool. $838 Dicrexs 
Nich. Nick, xiv, (Mrs. as girls) had flaxen hair, tied 
with blue ribbons, hanging in luxuriant pigtails down their 
backs, 1874 Lavy Henanar tr. A/idner’s Kantble i. xii. 193 
Chinamen..with their black caps, and equally black pig- 
tails, 1885 Fatanott Costume in Eng. (ed. 3) U1. 321 Pig- 
lails in the army were reduced in 1804 to seven inches in 
length and in 1808 cut off. ¢1890 F. Wilson's Fate 76 He 
.- wiped his grirzled moustache and Lwisted its extremities 
into pig-tails, xe B, M. Croxer Iil/age grtestaee? 
66, I was still a rather troublesome schoolgirl in short frocks 
and a pig-tail. - F 

b. évansf. The wearer of a pigtail; a Chinese. 

$886 Coruh, Mag. July ss Sweetmeats .. being great 


(£ Pro sd. + 


favonrites with the ‘ pigtail 
+3. A pigtailed Sig : oe ” os 
iM. . Hist UV. 2 ¢ Malmon o A 
wine Send’ ome the Bi ail, 2 the last of the baboons, 
and..no larger than a cat. . PIGTAILED a. 3.} Z 
4. aitrib. and Comé, (chiefly from 2). &. in 
sense ‘of, pertaining to, wearlag a pigtail’ ; coé/og. 
Chinese: as pigtatl brigade, land, party; b. in 
sense ‘characteristic of the period when pigtails 
were worn’, old-fashioned, pedantic, “ae rdly 


PIGTAILED. 


a — Q . 2 o 
formal (cf. Ger. 20ff), as pigtail drill, period, pro- 
fessor, tory; @. = PIGTATLED 1, as piglatl macague; 
also pigtail cobacco (see 1a); pigtailwise ady. 

3837 Cosaetr [WVks. XXXII. 114 Do the Pig tait Order 
suppose, that such means will be resorted to now? 1859 
Sata Tu round Clock (1861) 186 How I should have liked 
to witness the old pigtail operas and ballets performed at the 
Pantheon. 1865 M. Pattison £ss, (1889) I. 348 Heyne was 
essentially a dull, wooden man,—a pigtail professor after 
all, 1867 Woop Pog. Nat, Hist, Mammalia x6 Bruh or 
Pig.-tail {acaque.—Macacus nemestrinus. 1885 Leisure 
Hour Jan. 32/1 Emancipation from the ‘ pigtail drill‘, 3887 
Asnay-Steaay Lazy Minstrel (1892) 199, Her ample tresses 
one descries Are closely plaited, pig-tail-wise. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Feb. 7/2 These same monkeys, the so called 
pig-tait variety, are taught by the Malays to pick fruit for 
them in the forests. 1898 Athenaum 19 Mar. 366/1 He 
was atypical ‘pigtail Tory’. 1899 Daily News 25 Oct. 2/z 
Mr. Yerburgh, the leader of what was known last Session 
as ‘the Pigtail Party’ in the House of Commons, is con- 
templating a journey to China, 

Pigtail, corrupt form of PIGHTLE. 

Fighacid (pirgitz"d), a. [f. prec. +-ED2,] 

1, Haviag a tail like a pig’s. F 

1758 Evwaros Glean, Nat. fist. 1.8 The Pigtailed 
Monkey, from the Island of Sumatra, in the Indian Sea. 
1864 ATKINSON Lis? Provinc, Names Birds, Pig-tailed 
Winder, Prov. name for Pintail Duck. 1896 List Anim, 
Zool. Soc. (ed. 9) 24 Alacacus nemestvinus .. Pig-tailed 
Monkey... East Indies. J ; ; 

2. Having a pigtail; tied up or plaited into a 

igtail. 
ree Sueaneare Matrimony (1766) 1. 189 Hair..powder'd 
and pig-tail’d. 1775 Sueaipan St. Paty. Day m1. iv, All the 
pigtailed lawyers and bagwigged attorneys. _ 1791-3 in 
Pes Pub, Frnls. (1799) 1. 67 A pig-tailed periwig. 1892 

pa hi a7 Feb, 305/1 To wonder at pig-tailed China, 
igtail a, nonce-wa. Of or pertuining to the 
pigtail pertod ; old-fashioned. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 300 Old fashioned, out 
of date, rococo, and pigtaily. i 

+ Pig-taker. Oés. <A purveyor of pigs: for- 
merly an office in the Royal Household. 

1488 in Househ. Ord. (1790) “ax Th’ office of the Catery.. 
x Grome Piggetaker. 1538 /é/¢. 218 Allowance to he given, 
uato Thomas Playfoote, Yeoman-Pigtaker for every Veale, 
being fatt and good, ..that he shall send into the Larder. 

Pig-trotter, -trough, -tub, etc.: see Pic 1. 

Pigweed. A name given to various herbs 
devoured by swine (some of them also eaten by men 
under stress of hunger), as the Goosefoots, Cheno- 
podium album and rubrum; Cow-parsnip ; Knot- 
grass; Comfrey; in N. America, the green Ama- 
ranth, Amarantus retrofexus. Winged pigweed, 
a coarse branching herb, Cycloloma platyphyllum, 
of the Western U.S. 

31844 H. HWurcuinson Pract, Drainage Land +59 The 
roots of a weed called pig weed. 1854 THoarau Walden 
vii, (1886) 159 That's Roman wormwood,—that’s Be yee 
that's sorrel,—that’s piper-grass, 1865 Daily Ted. 7 Nov, 
s/t The tiny islets being covered with pig-weed, large ear- 
wigs, and_ land crabs, 2 Harper's Mag. Mar, 601/2 
Here we find. .pig-weed six inches in stem, and wearing a 
huge flowerlike ahat. 1892 Ch. Times 1§ Jan. 43/1 [Famine 
in Russia] Those who have bread are compelled to adulterate 
it with pigweed [Chenopodium rubrum), which, taken in 

uantities, is a bitter emetic. 1893 J. A. Baaay S. Brown's 

unyip, etc. 145 We.. lived for months at a time on damper, 
bullock and pigweed in a bark humpy. 

Te es See -widgeon. Obs. Also pig 
wigeon. Of obscure origin and meaning: see 
quots. 1730-1785. 

Some have identified it with Pigwiggen, -wiggin, used by 
Greene and Nashe as a guasi-proper name, and by Drayton 
as the name of a fairy knight favoured by Queen Mab the 
wife of Oberon, also hy Davenant. In Cotton it is ap- 
pea a term of contempt, and rimes with diggin, cap or 

ood, Pigaidgin (-widgzin) appease in Cleveland adfrié, 
as a contemptuons or hostile epithet forthe Scotch; spelt by 
Bailey -wigeon, by Johnson -vidgeon, app. after the name 
of the hird. Its connexion with Pigwiggin is not proved. 

(axg9a GaeENe Selimnus 1909 Now EE be as stately to 
them as if I were maister Pigwiggen our constable. 1396 
Nasug Saffron- Walden Wks. (Grosart) IIL. 19: No more 
will I of his calling me Captaine of the boyes, and Sir Kil- 
prick; which is a name fitter for his Piggen de wiggen, or 
gentlewoinan. 1599 — Lenten Stuge To Radr., If it were 
so, goodman Pig-wiggen, were not that honest dealing? 
1627 Daavton Vymphidia xii, Pigwiggen was this Fairy 
Knight, One wond'rons gracious in the sight Of fair Queen 
Mab, which day and night He amorously observed. 629 
Davenant Albovine 11. L. Dij, Abo. Is not your name 
iareen! Cuny, Pigwiggin! your Grace was wont to 
call me Cunymond: fam no Faery. 31675 Corton Scofr 
Scofé 68 What such a nazardly Pigwiggin, A little Hang- 
strings in a Biggin? 

1687 Cleveland's Wks. Rebel Scot 12 To see his Country 
sick of Pym's disease; By Scotch Invasion to be made a 
prey To such Pig-Widgin Myrmidons as they. 1730-6 

AILey (folio), Pig Gee (with the Vulgar) a silly fellow. 
1788 Jounson, Pigwidgeox..is a kind of cant word for any- 
thing petty or small. [Quotes Cleveland.) 1785 Grose 
Dict. Vulg. T. s.v. Pig, Pig-widgeon, a simpleton. 

Hence Pigwi'dgin, -wi'dgeon v. 

1832 M. W. Savace Reuben Medlicot? 1. wt. Argt. ar4 In 
short the Medlicotts were Pigwidgeoned, and we are not to 
pity them, for they brought the Pigwidgeoning on them- 
selves. Pigwidgeoning will prove to be a social usage, 
nearly akin to spunging. a 

Pig-woman, -wool, etc.: see Pia! 13. 

+ Pi-gwort. Herd. Obs. = PIGWEED. 

1575 TuaaEnv. Venerie 73 Pigwort, woodhynd, birche and 
such like, whereof they croppe the toppes, 
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Pik, obs. form of Pick v.1, Pixs sé.1, Prrew. 

|| Pika (poik4). [ad. pzzha, native name in Tun- 
guse of Siberia (Pallas z1800).] A small rodent 
quadruped, Lagomys alpinus, allied to the guinea- 
pig, inhabiting boreal and alpine regions of Europe 
and Asia. By extension, any of the species of 
Lagomys, called from their reiterated squeaking 
cries calling-hares or crying-hares. 

1827 Gairritu Cuvier’s Anin, K. U1. 223 The pika is an 
inhabitant of the highest mountains of the extreme North 
of Europe and Asia. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia W. 
363 The most, obvious peculiarity of these pikas is their 
voice, from which they have acquired their trivial name. 

Comb. Pika-squirrel, a name suggested by 
Cones for the chinchilla. 

1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 86. 

+ Pikanie‘r. Oés. rare. [a. Ger. pickenter, 1. 
pieke, pike PIKE sb.5; cf. OF. piquenaire pike- 
man.] A soldier armed with a pike; a pikemaa. 

1816 Gentil, Mag, LXXXVI. t. 213/1. They were first 
raised as pikaniers, and behaved gallantly in the Turkish 
campaigns. : 

Pikar, obs. Sc, f. Prker, thief. Pikary, obs. 
f. Proxery. Pikaxe, obs. f. Pickax, 

Pike (paik), 55.1 Forms: 1 piie, 1, 3 pfe, 
3-4 pike, 3-6 pyk, 4-7 (9) pyke, 4- pike. 
[Found in OE. as fete (8th c.), pfe, in ME. pit 
(pl. pies), later pyke, pike; beside which there 
existed from 14thc., in same senses, a collateral 
form with short vowel, fic, pik, pykk, now PIcK 
sb.1 Cf, Prcx v1, with ils collateral form Arhe, 
In mod.Eng., in sense 1, A##e is now local or dial., 
pick being in general use; but senses 2 and 3 are 
in general Eng. ike, while fick is obs. or dial.; 
sense 4 is now generally Zeaé; sense 5 is dial. or 
local. OE. and ME, pic, pic agree in form and 
sense with F, gic (of which, however, examples are 
known only from the 12the.). In the earliest in- 
stances, both in OE. and OF., fic was applied to 
a pick, pickax, or pick-hammer, with handle at 
right angles to the head; but, in both, the word 
was soon applied to a straight instrament or tool 
pointed at one end, or to the sharp point of such 
(cf, OE. hornpic a pinnacle, in Lindzsf. Gosp. Matt. 
iv. 5), as in Fr. to a poker, a glass-blower's tool, 
the end of 2 ship's yard, etc. The Eng. uses are 
not the same, but the development is on the whole 
parallel. Sec Notc below.] 

I. 1. A pickax; a pick nsed in digging, brcak- 
ing up gronnd, etc., also for picking a millstone. 
Obs, except as dial, form of Pick 56.1 

(It seems certain that the OE, examples belong here. In 
Goetz Corpus Gloss. Lat. V1. 17, Acesculunt is gi as 
* exadiov Wrot Opug xywouptxy; malliolum structorium; quod 
habent structores, quasi malleolus est ad cacdendos lapides; 
pudoxorop '.) 

¢7a8 Corpus Gloss, (O. FT.) 49 Acisculum, piic, ¢1000 
ZUfric's Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 109/4 Acisculum, pic. 1303 
R. BruNNE Handi, Syune 941 Mattok is a pykeys, Or a 
pyke, as sum men seys. 13.. Seuyn Se (W.) 1253 ‘Tak 
a pike, To-night thou schalt with me strike’, .An_ hole thai 
bregea, all with ginne [etc.]. 1756 Lioyp in W. Thompson 
RN. Advoc. (1757) 51, | have..desired the Grinder not to 
pick his Mill so often with the sharp Pikes, or to keep it so 
rough, 1877 E. Leich Gloss. Dial, Chesh., Pike, an iron 
instrument sharp on the one side and like a hammer on the 
other, used for splitting and breaking coals. 
ie KsONn Shropsh. Word-bk. 

as it also from S. Staffor 
Gloss., Pike. See Pick, 

IL. 2. A sharp point, the pointed tip of any- 
thing, a spike; as the pointed metal tip of a staff 
or of an arrow or spear, the spike in the centre of 
a buckler: = Pick 54.1 2, 

arses Leg. Kath. 1923 Swa pet te pikes & te irnene 
ae a se scharpe & se starke borien purh & beoren ford 

eor on bet oder half. c1ag5 XT Pains of Hell 70 in O. £. 
Misc. 149 A hwel of stele is furper mo...A busend spoken 

pber-on, And pykes ouer alidon. ¢xago S, Eug. Leg. 
L ER knizt heo bounden honden and fet and a-midde 
pe fuyre him caste, With Irene Ovles and pikes heo to- 
drowen him wel faste. ¢1320 Sir Benes 3856 Here bor- 
dones were imnked wel Wib longe pikes of wel gode stel. 
1362 Lancr. P, P72, A. 1x. 88 Dobest..Berep a Busschopes 
cros, Is hoket atte ende,..to holden hem in good lyf A 
pyk is in be potent to punge adoun be wikkede [1393 C. 
xi. 94 With pe pyk putte adoune prevaricatores aa 
¢3380 Sir Ferumd. 4648 And be walles were of Marbreston. 
Wypb pykes of yre y-set ber-on, Oppon pe crest ful pykke. 
e1440 Proup, Parv, 396/2 Pyke, of a staffe, or ober lyke, 
cuspis, stiga. Ibid., Bares or tyynde of yryne (or prekyl), 
carnica, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxiii, 220 He fonde 
in a chambre aboute v honderd of grete staues of fyne oke 
with longe pykes of yren and of stele. a 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Edw, IV 197, The lord Scales had a gray courser, on 
whose schaffron was a long and a sharpe pyke of stele. 
1965-6 Roy. Proclam. as to Apparel xa Feb» Any buckler 
with any poyat or pyke aboue two ynches in leagth. 598 
Gatnewey Tacitus’ Ann, iv. xi. (1622) 107 Contrarily the 
Romaine souldier,.thrust them backe with the pikes of 
their hucklers. 165: Biecs Wew Disp. § 80 Allice begin- 
ning, maketh jagged pikes, alter the fashion of a Nettle- 
leafe, 3825 Scotr Za/is. i, The front-stall of the bridle 
was a steel plate,.. having in the midst a short, sharp pike. 
Ibid. vi, \n the tilt-yard. spears are tipped with trenchers 
of wood, instead of steel pikes, AYod, Se. The pike has come 
out of the peery (= peg-top). 


73 Pike..3.A pick. (E.D.D. 
sh.}] 288: Raymonp Mintng 


i 


PIKE. 


+b. A prickle, a thorn; n hedgehog’s prickle 

or spine; =Prck sé.! 2, Chiefly Se. Ods. or dial, 

ex305 St. Edmund cing 47 in £. £. P. (1862) 88 As fulas 
an illespy! is of pikes al aboute As ful he stikede of arewen 
wib-inne & wipoute. 1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. 
Ixii, Herenacius is an Irchoun.. & his skyn is closid alla 
boute with pykes and prickis. ¢ 1470 Henavson Orpheus § 
Eurydice 292 (Bana. MS.), Syne our a mvre, with thornis thik 
and scherp, ..he went, And had nocht bene throw suffrage 
of his aces With fell pikis he had bene schorne and schent. 
1soo-20 Donaan Poems \xii. 23 [The] Thirsill .. Quhois 
pyle throw me so reuthles ran. xg08 — ZTna A/ariit 
Vemen 15 Throw pykis of the plet thorne I presandlie 
luikit. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 148 He vas crounit vitht 
ane palme of gold, be rason that the palme tre bes schearp 
broddis and pikis. 1570 Levins Manip. 122/23 A pike, 
pricke, aculexs, 1572 Bossewett Armorie 1. 61 So is 
the little Hiricion with his sharpe pykes almoste the leaste 
of all other beastes. ax600 Montcomerte Misc. Poems 
(S. T. S.) xl. 46 Sen peircing pyks ar kyndlie with the 
rose. 1789 Ross /7elenore 26 A hail hauf mile she had at 
least to gang, Thro’ birns and pikes [ed. 1768 pits] and 
scrabs, and heather lang. F 

ec. Turning. The spike or pin ia a lathe upon 

which one end of the object to be turned is fixed. 

1680 Moxon Afech. Exerc. x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw and Pike the Centers of the Work are pitcht. 
fbid, xi. 220 Having prepared the Work fit for the Lathe 
. they pitch it between the Pikes, 


+d. fg. A horn of a dilemma: = lIorn sd, 26. 
31548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm, Par. Matt, xix.g4 They propose 
a question with two pykes. /éfd, xxi. 102 A question with 
two pikes. , 
+e. Anear-pick; = Pick sd.1 5. Ods. 

1570 Levins Alanip. 122/26 A Pike, for the ear, scalpram, 

3. A staff having an iron point or spike, a pike- 
staff (now dial.); +spec. a pilgrim’s staff (ods.): 
= Pick sé.) 3. 

To tip (a person) the pikes, to give (him) the slip: cf. Pick 
s6.' 3, quot. 1673. i 

¢120§ Lay. 30731 Pa imette he enne pilegrim pic bar an 
honde [Wace dordon a pélerin}. Ibid. 30745 Brien .. saide 
pat he wes pelegrim ah ne nefden he nan mid him. /6id, 
30848 His pic he nom an honden & helede hine under capen, 
313.. Coer de L. 611 They were redy for to wende, With pyke 
aad with sclavyn, As palmers were in Paynym. 1362 LANGL, 
P. Pl. A. v. 257 (MS. T) Pat Penitencia his pike [1377 B. v. 
482 pyke] he shulde pulsshe newe. /éid. vi. 26 Sauh I 
neuere Palmere with pyk [1377 B. v. 542 pike] ne with 
scrippe. 1724 J. Siracev Tviumph Wit (ed. 8) 171 Tho’ he 
tips [Jrinted rips] them the Pikes they nig him again. 1869 
G. Tickett Lip Marg. Mary Hallahan (1870) 165 Mother 
Margaret could not venture as far as the post-office without 
the aid of a pike. 

b. A pitchfork, » hay-fork; = Pick sd.1 4h. 
Now dizaé. 

x4x0 in Rogers Agric. & Pr. III. 546/2, 3 dung pykes. 
1472 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 245 Item j Pyke pro 
feno extrahendo. 1573 Tusser Husé. (1878) 37 A rake for 
to hale vp the fitchis that lie, A pike for to pike them vp 
handsom to drie. 1706 Puiturs, Pike... In Husbandry, a 
Prong, or Tron-fork. 1766 Compl. Farnter, Pike, a name 
given in some counties to what is generally called a fork, 
used for carrying straw, &c. ~e Hone Every-day Bk. 
1. 854 Pitchforks, or Ai#es, as in Cornwall they are. .called, 
1870 Auct, Catal, [Shropshire] (E.D.D.), Pikes and rakes, 

¢e. In Sali-making. (See quot.) 

1884 R. Hottann Chesh. Glossy Pike, s salt-emaking term; 
a one-pronged instrument (one can hardly call it a fork, 
seeing it has but one prong) used for lifting and handling 
hoe of salt. . 

. Applied to 2 tent-pole or its 


Pe end. 
1827 Perils & Captivity (Constable's 


isc.) 303 It is the 


| women. .who lift the pikes of the tents, when their busbands 


| are resolved to move their cam 
Miss | bs 


III. 4. An extremity tapering to a point; a 
Peak. a. The long point or peak of a shoe, such 
as was fashionable in 14th-15th c.; a poulaine. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

¢ 1380 Wycur Sed, Wks, ILI. 124 Men deformen hor body 
by hor foule atyre, as pikes of schoone. 1432-50 tr. Higden, 
Harl, Contin, (Rolls) VIE1. 497 But mony abusions comme 
from Boemia into Englonde with this ques and speciall 
schoone with longe pykes. 1463-4 Rodis of Parit. V. 505/t 
Eny Shoes or Botenx, havyng pykes passyng the lengh of 
ii ynches. axgq8 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 6b, Bootes 
with pykes turned vp. 1611 Speco “ist. Gt. Brit. 1X, xvii. 
(1623) 870 The pikes in the Toes were turned vpward aad 
with silner chaines, or silke laces tied to the knee. [1723 
‘THoresay in Phil. Trans. XXXL. 345 In Stow's Chronicle, 
ad An. 1465, we rend of a Proclamation against the Beaks 
or Pikes of Shoone, or Boots, that they shonld not pass 
two Inches. 1834 ‘Prancut Brit, Costume 202 No one 
under the estate of a lord was permitted to wear pikes or 
poleines to his shoes. exceeding two inches in length.) 

b. The pointed end, ‘beak’, or ‘horn’ of an 
anvil, Ods. or dial. » . 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc.1.3 A Black Smiths Anvil. .is 
sometimes made with a Pike, or Bickern, or Beak-iron at 
one end of it. 1680 /éid. x. 179 A strong Iron Pike, but its 
point is made of tempered Steef. 1688 R. Home Armoury 
11. 300/2 Pike..that ns comes ont of one end of [an Anvil]. 

5, dia?, A narrow pointed piece of land at the 
side of a field of irregular shape; =Gork 56,21, 
Pick 54.1 6, ae 

85 Rec, Letcester (1905) N11. 217, 4 lands, 23 pikes, lying 
south mpon Knighton Were. 3724 ADS. Indenture (cd. 
Derby), Together with all mounds, fences, .. pikes, halkes, 
land ends, 1737 AIS. Indenture, Estate at Rolleston, Staf- 
Jord., Pikes, alters, or butts of arable land in a field called 
Crowthorn field, 1847-78 Hatuwett, Peer, short butts 
which fill up the irregularity caused hy hedges not running 
parallel. 31898 V7. § é. th Ser. I. 454/x Hereabouts (Wor 


cestershire} ‘ pikes ' [of ploughed land] are the peaked * hits. 


PIKE. 


IV. 6. atirib.and Comd.: tpike-bolt, a sharp- 


pointed bolt; pike-pole, U.S., 0 pole provided 
with a spike and a hook, used by lumbermen in 
driving logs, also a3 o boat-hook; piketail, (Cocikn 
the piatail duck; pike-wall, dia/., o gable-wall; 
pike-wise adv., in peaked or cuneiform formation. 
16aa R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 206 Many. .have left 
the use of them and of sundry other preventions as of shere- 
hookes,..*pike bolts in their wales and divers other engines 
af antiquitie. ¢1qga Promp. Pare. 397/t, *Pykewalle .. 
murus conatis, piramis, vel piramidalis. 1$56-7 in 
Willis & Clark Camébridve (1886) 1]. 455 The pyke wall in 
thelde Hall. 523 in Aree 15th Cent. Chron. (Camden) 87 
he Kyng of Scottes armye was devyded in to fyne 
batelles,..part of them were quadrant, some *pykewyse. 

[Note. The etymology of pike, with the related Pick 54.1, 
Paak 58.1, and the vbs. Pike}, Picx 1, Peck, presents many 
difficulties. OE. f/c, ME. pic, seem to be the same word as 
OF. and mod. F. fie corresp. to Prov. fit, Sp., Pg. pico, all 
pelied to something sharp-pointed, and having a cognate 
vb, F. giguer, Pr., Sp, Pg. picar, It. piccare, to prerce, 
prick, sting, etc. The origin of this Romanic family is dis- 
puted. Diez referred it to L, ple-us the woodpecker, in 
reference to the action of the long and powerful beak with 
which that bird hammers, picks, and pierces the bark of 
trees, The phonetic difficutty that the ¢ of L. gic-zs and a 
derived "ficd-re would not remain in the mod. langs., but 
be lost in F. ( A/, *frer), and elsewhere become & has been 
met by the suggestion that the group, being of echoic origin, 
retained the ¢ or & unchanged, or that late L, had, beside 
fie-us, the popular forms *picc-ns and *ficcdtre (perh. due 
ta echoic modification), which would phonetically give the 
modern Vee es origin or gnats ies cg been 
suggested. e! ig anything pointed, pointed end, point, 
pike, heak, hill, ait nts cognate vb, plo, Cornish figa to 
prick, sting, pick, peck (said of a thorn, a bird, etc.), and 
a large group of connected words in Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton, point to an original f74-, the Brythonic cognate of 
Olr. cick (Prota-Celtic *gf%-), found an the Olr. gloss 
cich i. ger (i.e, ‘sharp') from the Sook of Lecan, printed by 
Stokes in Archiv flr Celtische Lexicographie |. 59 (note 
on 73), In the Teutonic langs. OE. fle appears to stand 
alone in the early period. ON. had s/&, app. as a personal 
nickname (//akon Af&)in ath c., and as a common noun 
pth a pikestaff ¢1330; in same sense MSw. had sith, and 
a c. Norw. had ffésta/r; mod Sw. and Norw. fi4, 
M.Da, fife, Da. pig pike, point, prickle. The probability 
appears to be that these were adopted from the same source 
as Eng. pike. See also Picx v1] 

Pike (paik), 56.2 worth. Eng. Also 3, 7 pik, 
6 pyke. [app. either a local application of PikE 
56.1, or of Norse origin: cf. West Norw. dial. p/& 
A pointed mouatain, pfftind a peaked summit. 

1. A northern English name for a pointed or 
peaked summit, or a mountain or hill with a pointed 
summit; entering extensively into the nomeacla- 
ture of monotains and hills in and around the 
English Lake district. 

The names in Prte have their centre in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire-above-the-sands, where are 
Scawfell Pike, Langdale Pikes, Pike 0’ Stickle, Causey 
Pike, Grisedale Pike, Red Pike, White Pike, Wansfell Pike, 
etc. ; they gradually thin off in the surrounding counties, 
examples being Rivington Pike in mid-Lancashire; Backden 
Dike, Pinnar, Pike, Haw Pike, in Yorkshire; Pontap Pike, 
West Pike, in Durham; Glanton Pike, East Pike, West 
Pike, Three Pikes, in Northumberland ; Hartshorn Pike, 
The Pike in a enaire, The Pike in Selkirkshire, etc. 
It is notable that the giées are localized in the district of 
England characterized by Norse topographicat names, the 
country of the decks, fells, forces, chylis, hows, riggs, scaurs, 
serees, thwaites, and tarns, that ie name is ancient, as old 
as sense a of Pike? and that pth is used in precisely the same 
way in West Norwegian dialect. 

¢1aso Lanc, Charters No. 1974 (Brit, Mus. MS, Add. 
32107 Uf. aBob), Et sic sequendo dictum dinisum forresta: et 
mets de Rothington se diuidunt vsque ad Winterhold pike 
et sic sequendo altitudinem del Egges vsque in Romesclogh 
heued. ra: Grant by Cecilia widow of Win. of 
Rivington (MSS. of W. H. Lever), Et sic sequendo altam 
viam ultra Roinpik [= Rivington Pike] vsque Standandestan, 
agaa Close Koll 15 Edw. 11., memb, 2 dorso(P. R. O.), Et sic 
vsque ad altum de Yowberg et sic yarns le Mikeldor de Yow- 
berg, et exinde v ue le Rede Pike [Wast Water}. as 
Alexander 4818 pai labourde vp agayn pe lift an ellenen 
dais, & pen pet conert to pe crest, ben clerid pe welkyn .. 

nN past bai donn fra bat aa in-to a playn launde. @1558 

ELANO Stim, {1744) V. 90 But communely the People ther- 
about caullith hit Riven-pike. 1588in E, Baines /fist. Lancs. 
(7889) II2. a29 xo¢e, The hundrethof Sallford is ta paie for the 
watchinge of [the] Beacon of Rivington Pyke [from 10 July 
lo 30 September]. 1604 Surv. Debat, Lands, Bound. Eng. 
§ Scot., From the head of eee the bonndes efmderh 
ta Bell's Rigg, and so to Blakeley Pike. 1664 Acc. Bh. 
D. Fleming, Rydal Hail, Westinid. a6 Sept., It. for walling 
ane day at y* Low-pike. 1673 Biome Sritanafz 133 
he, which Hills these are of chief nate, viz. Furness 
Fells, Riving Pike, and Pendle Hill. 1738S. Feanon & J. 
Eves Sea Coast Eng. & Wales 18 Keep away about $.5.E. 
Ul the Westermost of the two fair Hanses at Banks be in 
a _line with Rivington Pike. /éid., Keep so’ tit Wharton 
Chappel comes in a line with Porlock Pike. 1793 Worpsw. 
Descript. Sk, 482 Pikes, of darkness named and fears and 
storms, Uplift in quiet their illumined forms. 3819 SHELLEY 
Peter Bel, the Third 1. xii, Then there came down from 

igdale Pike A cloud, with lightning, wind, and hail. 

5 Bettew Slount Tempest i zo On the East, the 
ee and pikes of Yorkshire .. descend and slope towards 
nar Sea, 1872 Jenxinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 7 
a O'Stickle .. looks like a huge petrified haycock. 1888 
Mas. 1. Wano &. Elsmere 1. vii, Masses of broken crag 
rising at the very head of the valley into a fine pike. 


Jb A enirn or pillar of stones erected on the 
highest point of a mountain or hill ; also, n beacon, 
tower, or pile on an eminence. 


851 


Many of the natural pikes (e.g. is a ie Pike) were 
beacon hills; hence the name appears to have been some- 
linies associated with a beacon. 

1751 in E. Baines //ist. Lanes. (1888) 11. 333 [Inscription 
on a conical pillar on the summit of Hhtshead TLill, 
8 miles ENE. of Manchester.) This Pike was rebuilt by 
Publick Contributions, Anno Do, 1751. a 1615 in Penne- 
cuth's Wks, Ch) 42 note, These piles of stones are often 
termed Cairn, Pike, Currough, Cross,&c. 28567. T, Witkin- 
son in Lane. §& Chesh. Hist. Soc. Trans. 4 Dec, Pikelaw 
[near Burnley, Lancs] has much the appearance of a large 
tumulus, but as its name indicates, it has long been ased for 
the purposes of a on. 

2. A pointed or peaked stack of hay, made up 
iS a anmber of hay-cocks) temporarily in the hay- 

eld, until it can be carted to the farm-yard; 
also, a stack of corn, circular in form, pointed, 
and of no great aize. (Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

164: Best Farm, Bhs, (Surtees) 37 A stacke is made 
allwayes after the manner of a longe square, having a ridge 
like the ridge of an howse; and a pyke, rownde, and aharpe 
att the toppe. 1796 Trans. Soc. Arts X1V. 193 Employing 
every hand ia making it into ae cocks (or pikes). 183a 
Scoreby Farin Rep. tain Libr. Uses, Knowl., Hus, in, 
Ten or twelve cocks may be formed into a ‘pike ', containing 
about a ton of ig 1886 Pall Mall G. & Nov. 3/1 The 
habit of allowing hay to remain in the fields in *pikes’, 
as they are called in the north, ..is one of the customs of 
the country. 


+ Pike (paik), 53.3 Ods. Also 6-7 pick(e, 7 
pique: see also Pic}, Pico. [ad. Sp. pico beak, 
bill, nib, peak, Pg. Aico summit, top ; ef. also mod. 
F, pie in same sense. Distinct from Pike sé.2, as 
being of much later introduction, and of general, 
not local, use, and as having at length passed into 
peak, while the northern Eng. word remains pike.] 

1. The earlier form of Peax sé.2 (sense 5), the 
conical summit of a mountain; hence in the name of 
certain monntains of conical form. Used first in the 
name Pike (Picke) of Teneriffe ; also in other geo- 
graphical names, as Adam's I'tke, Pike of Daman, 
etc., in all of which PEAK has now taken its place. 

The name Pike of foecie appears in Eden 1555 (as 
picke, and was prevalent during 16-17the.; the modern 
equivalent Peak appears in 1634, and prevailed after 1700, 
though the older prke occurs as late as 1776, In French, 
Thevenot used in 1663 the Spanish form fico (see Peax 
s5.2 5, quot. 1687). re occurs first in 1690 in Furetitre, 
‘mot..qui se dit en cette phrase, Pic de Teneriffe... ce mat 
vient de espagnol fico, qui signifie montagne’; it is not in 
Richelet 1680, but appears in ed. 1693; it was admitted into 
the Dict. Acad. in 1740, with the instances ‘pic de Teneriffe, 

ic d'Adam, pic dn Midi’. But locally, sic was used in the 

yrenees, and is found in Provencal in 14th c. 

tssg Earn Decades 351 Teneriffa is a hygh lande and a 
greate hyghe picke like a suger lofe. .. By reason of that 

icke, it may be knawen aboue all other Ilandes. 161 

V. Baowne Brit, Past. wv, That sky-scaling Pike o 
Tenerife. 6a2 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea(Hakl. Soc.) xii, The 
pike of Tenerifa. .is the highest land. .that I haue seene. .. 
Gaing up to the pike, the cold is so great that it ts insuffer- 
nble. 16ga Bennowes Theoph. 1. vill, Higher than Ten'riff’s 
Pique he flies, 1660 Bovir New Exp. Phys.-Mech., Digress. 
358 The top of the Pike of Tenariff, 1697 Dampier Voy. 
round World (1699) 4a, 1 am of cpipicn that it is higher 
than the Pike of Tenariff. 7x5 J. Evens in Parl. Trans. 
XXIX. 317 We saw the Pike with a white Clond covering 
the Top of it like a Cap. ai es, T. Firovn Tartar. 7. 
(1785) 14 A mountain..was called Adam's Pike. 1776 R. 
Twiss tom fret 118 The Pike of Teneriffe. 


a iy 


b. By extension, Any mountain peak; esp. a | 
| 


volcanic cone. 


not. a 1697 is placed here, as not belonging to Pike $3.7 | 


{A avenny's Pike and Cam's Pike (in ‘ Dial. Dict.) 
are not local names, the former being called the Sugar Loaf 
and the latter Cam: Peak or locally Cant Pick.) 

x E. Glrtmstons] tr. D’Acosta's Hist, fndics ut. xxiv. 
193 Ordinarily these Volcans be rockes or pikes of most 
high mountaines. 1676 F. Vernon in PAdd, Trans. X1. 581 
The Pique of Parnassus. 169a Ray Dise. 1t. ii. (2734) 104 The 
highest Pikes and Summits of those Mountains. a 1697 
Auaaev IVilts. (Roy. Soc, MS,) 71(Haltiw.) Not far from War- 
minster is Clay-hill, and Coprip..; they are pikes or vulcanos. 
3798 R. Cuanoter Trav. Asia Jf, (18a5) 1. 29 The pikes 
both of Athos and of Tenedos suggest the idea that their 
mountains have burned. 19796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 311 
Snow..of a dazzling whiteness..on the highest pikes. 

2. In the nautical phrase on (the) pike, in a 
vertical position, vertically, straight up and down: 
see the later form APrEaKk, aad Peak 7.3 

[French has also 2 gic in the same sense, cited before 1600, 
and it is a question in which language the phrase arose, 
But it is probable that in the phrases on the prke, on pike, 
afpike, later a-peak, we bave the same word As in sense 1, 
with its Jater form Prax 552 5, the connexion between pike 
=summit, and api#e, being analogons to that between 
vertex and vertical, -ally.] 

1594 Garene & Lonce Looking-glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 129/a 
Onr yards across, our anchors on the pike, What, shall we 
hence, and take this merry gale? 1628 Le Grvstr. Sarclay's 
Argenis 305 Setting their Oares on pike expected what 
those which were coming would command. 

Pike (psik), 55.4 Also 4 pik, 4-5 pyk, 5-8 
pyke, 6 pycke,(7 pick). [app. short for pike-jish, 
from Pike sé.1, in reference to its pointed beak ; cf. 
Grp], and F. dbrochet pike (fish), f. droche a spit.] 

1. A large, extremely voracious, freshwater fish 
of the northem temperate zone, Zsox /ucius, with 
a long slender snont ; a jack, luce; among anglers 
the name is sometimes restricted to a specimen of 
n particular age or size (sce quot. 1840-70, and 


PIKE. 


PickergL! quot. 1587). Tlence, by extension, any 
fish of the genus Zsox or of the family Zsoctde. 
Among N. American species are the Federation Pike, Eso 
greats, Great Pike, £. nobitior, Hump-hacked Pike, 
> CY pho, 
1314 in WVardr, Ace. Edw. f/f ar/1a Dars roches et pik. 
1337-8 Durham Ace Rolls (Surtees) 33, ter 1347-8 
fdid. 546 Willelmo..piscando in Mordon Kerr pro mikes 


capiend. xxd. _c 1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 10 On & fyssday 


take Pyke or Elys, Codlyng or Haddok. c¢14g0 romp. 
Pare, 3496/1 Pyke, fysche, dentrix, ..dwcius,. lupus. 1$38 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 395/a As lollardes dyd of 


late, that put a pygge inte y* water on good fryday, & 
sayd goc in pygge, and come onte p yke. 1655 Mouret & 
Bennet ffealth's mi 1746) 279 Pikes or Rivez-wolves 
are greatly commended by Gesner and divers learned 
Authors fora wholesome Meat. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed, 2) 
334/a It ee of Leith] abounds with trout, and contains 


a few pike. 1 Craaaz Par. Reg. 1. 100 What ponds 
he emery and what pikes ha sold. 1840-70 Biatne 
Emeycl. Rur, Sports 1x01 When the fish does not exceed 


4 ibs. or 5 tbs. in weight it is called in England ‘a jack’, and 
above that weight ‘a pike’, 1855 Loner. //iaw. v.49 He 
..Saw the pike, the Maskenatha. 1876 Moaais Gai 
far, 1.1. 167 And watch the long pike basking lie Outside 
the shadow of the weed. . “ 

2. Applied in U.S. and the colonies to various 
fishes resembling, in their slender body or sharp 
snont, the pikes proper: e. g. two cyprinoid fishes, 
Ltychochilus lucius and Gila grandis, of California, 
and Ss of Sphyrena of Australia. 

el inostEv Af Last vi, These barracoutas—Sphyrxnas 
as the learned, or ‘pike’ as the sailors, call them, thongh 
they are no kin ta or pike at home. 1880 Acp. Fish. 
N.S. Wales 21 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.), Sphyrzna nove 
hollandiz and obtusata and Neosphyrzna multiradiata, 
all of them named, from the elangate muzzle and strong 
teeth, ‘pike’, though in no way related to the well-known 
Enropean fish of that name. 

b. With distinctive adjuncts : 

Bald P.,a ganoid fish of N. America, 4 mia calva; Blue, 
Grey, Green, Yellow P., names of a species of the pike- 

rch, Stizostedion vitreuim ; ony P., a _gar-fish of the 
Family Lepidosteide; Brazillan P., a fish of the genus 
Hemirhamphus (Pennant); Glass-cyed, Goggle-eycd, 
Wall-ecyed P., the pike-perch, Stizosfedion americanum 
(or S. witreum); Ground-p., Mud-p. Sand-p., the 
sauger (S. casadease); Sand-p., also the Lizard-fish, 
Synodus fetens; Sea P., the common gar-fish or gar-pike, 
Belone vulgaris: see also Gar-rine. . 

18r0 P. Net List of Fishes 16, Fsox Lucius, Sea-pike + 
Gar-pike. 1847 Ansteo dnc. World iv, 61 The sturgeon, 
the Siuridzg or Cat-fish, the bony pike of the North 
American Lakes, . 

3. attrib. and Comb., as pike-fish, fisher, fishing, 
-haunt, -leister, -monger, -pool, -slayer, -trap, 
-trolling; pike-eyed, -gray, -snouted adjs.; + pike- 
monger, 2 dealer in pike and other freshwater 
fish; pike-peroh, a percoid fish of the genus 
Stisostedion, with jaws like those of a pike, species 
of which are found in European and N. American 
rivers; esp. S. americanum and S, vitreum; pike- 
sucker, a fish of the family Godiesocide, charac- 
terized by a long snont like that of a pike and 
a ventral sucker Jike that of a goby; pike-whale, 
= piked whale: see PIKED a, 2 b. 

1897 Ruoscomy JVAite Rose Arno 60 By getting out here 
I shall avoid that *pike-eyed ee at the entrance. 1494 
Nottingham Rec. 111, a8o In *pykeffyssh xs. ijd. 1033 
Naworth Househ. Bhs. (Surtees) 306, 5 pick fishes, xv. 
1871 Rowtledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Aug. 478 With this tackle 
the ‘pike-fisher can go forth. 186a Caatyie Fred&. Gt. vit. 
vi. (187) IL]. 57 He... puts-off the *pike-gray coat. 189s 
Surrunc Land of Broads 61 The reaches about Bramer- 
ton are noted “pike hannts. 1464 Manu. § Househ, Exp. 
aga Payd for a pyke and an ele that my mastyr owt 
the as emi er before, xxd. ¢161e In Guteh Cold Cur, 
Il. 15 Eve Ritemon er, that bringeth fresh fish lo this 
Fair to sell, as Pike, Tench, Roche, Perch, Eel. 1854 
Baonam Hatient, 114 The German sandre, “pike perch, one 
af the best flavored of the family. 188 Fishertes Exhib, 
Catal (ed. 4) 104 Stuffed Specimen of a * Pike-Perch’.. 
from the Danube. 1884 Martner in Cent. Afag. Apr. 

/+ The pike-perch becomes a ‘salmon’ in the Susque- 
anna, Ohie, and Mississippi rivers. 1884 Haaatsin Littell’s 
Living Age CLXI1. Your. .*pikesnouted Chinese wher. 
1883 Fiskerics Exhtd, Catal. He *Pike Trap with funnel- 
shaped inlet. /id.375 The *Pike Whale..from the coast 
of Bohuslain. 

Pike (paik), 54.5 Also 6 pique, pyke; and sce 
Pick sé.2 [Found first in 16th c.: a. F. pégue sb. 
fem, (in Flanders 1376, Hatz.-Darm.), a military 
term = Pr, pigua, Sp., Pg. pica, It. picea (with 
doubled ¢); from the same root as F. ites, to 

lerce, puoctore, and F, fic, Prxesd.! (Ger. Pike, 
Bu. pick, Da. and Sw. pik, are all from F. pigzte.)} 

1. A weapon consisting of a long wooden shaft 
with a pointed head of iron or ne pene the 
chief weapoa of a large part of the infantry; im 
the 18thc. superseded by the bayonet. +(7o sei?) 
under the pike (L. stb hasta), by auction; cf, 
Spear. Zo frail a pike: see THAlL v. P 

In later times the simple form of the pike was sometimes 
modified, as hy the addition of a lateral hook 5 andthe ss) 
has been also loosely applied to forms of the halberd a 
to the half-pike of spontoon, formerly carried by jafantry 
officers. 


im J. 
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PIKE, 


Ssivtn Disc. Weapons 12h, With plates: and half piques, 
swords and targets. 1594 Kyp Cornelia v. 444 See the 
wealth that Pompey gain'd in _warre, Sold at a pike. 1598 
Barrer Theor, Warres 1. i. 4 For the Pave field, neither... 
Halbard, nor Partizan comparable to the Pike. 1599 Suaks. 
Hen. V, ww. i, g0 Trayl'st thou the puissant Pyke? 1626 
Gouce Sern, Dignity Chivalry § 11 Such men are more 
fit..to lift a pitchforke then to tosse a pike. 1706 Puitiirs, 
Pike,..a Weapon for a Foot-Soldier, from 14 to 16 Foot 
jong, arm'd at the end with a sharp Iron-spenr. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v., The pike continues the weapon of 
foot-officers, who fight pike in hand, salute with the pike. 
1832 Hr. Marrtneau f/reland v. 85 The searchers re- 
appeared, bringing with them a dozen pikes, a blvaderbuss, 
and three braces of pistols. 1849 Macautay //ist. Exg, v. 
I. 610 He had been scen on foot, pike in hand, encouraging 
his infantry by voice and hy example. 

+2. Phrases. a. Zo pass (pass through) the 
pikes [= F. passer par les piques, passer les piques, 
It. passar per le picche], in quot. 1654 dz. to run 
the gauntlet; but usually fg. to pass through 
difficulties or dangers, ¢s. to come through sne- 
cessfully; to run the gauntlet of Similarly ¢o ren 


through, (to be) past, the pikes, etc. Obs. 

1555 BRaproro in Coverdale Lets. Afart. he ) 289 Of al 
temptations this is the greatest, that god hat iofeten or 
will not helpe vs throughe the pykes, ns they say. 1573 G. 
Harvey Zetter-64 (Camden) zo So mutch the harder it is 
like to go with me when..1 ninst run thorouh the pikes, 
1579 Lytv Luphues (Arb.) 39 Thon arte heere amiddest the 
pykes betweene Scylla and Carybdis. 1621 SanpERSON 
Serm. 1, 24 Neither jo mourning, nor Christs piping 
can pass the pikes: but the one hath a devil, the other 
is a glutton and 2 wine-bibber. 1654 Eart Monn. tr. 
Sentivogiio's Warrs Flanders 131 It (the squadron] .. 
making those who according to their laws have deserved it, 
sometimes pass the pikes [ ae ae le picche), and some. 
times be shot to death. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury un. xix. 
(Roxb.) 218/2 To run the pikes (of some termed running the 
gauntletd), that is to be slashed and whipt throwe two files 
of men, 60 or 100 deepe, i7tz M. Henry Life 2. Henry 
Wks. 1857 Il. 720/1 None of them [had] past the pikes of 
that perilousdistemper. 1785 Cowrer Let. fo Lady Hesketh 


30 Nov., Wks, 1836 V. 187 So fur, therefore, 1 have passed | 


the pikes. The Monthly Critics have not yet noticed me. 

th. Zo run (push, cast oneself, etc.) upon the 
pikes: (fig.) to expose oneself to peril, rush to 
destruction. Ods. 

a isss Puntrot Exam. & lVrit, (Parker Soc.) 16 But now I 
can not shew you my mind, but I must run upon the pikes, in 
danger of my life therefor. 1576 Fieminc Panoft, Epist. 
390 Of a couragious harted man, of his owne accorde, to 
pushe vpon the pykes of death. 62x Brete Yransé. Pref 
2 He casteth himselfe headlong vpon pikes, to be gored by 
enery sharp tongue. 1671 Crowxe Yuliana ut. 23 For this 
¥..run on the pikes of my great Father's anger. 


te. Push of pike, close combat, fighting at | 


close quarters; also fg. Obs. 

1596 Nasix Saffvon-iValden Wks (Grosart) IL. 154 To 
trie it ont nt the push of the pike, 1598 Barret Theor. 
WVarres 167 Nor so easie to come to the push of the pike, 
as to pen out a Lawing plen. [1682 Bunvan //olpy War 54 
Half afraid that when they and we shall come to push a 
pre I shall find you want conrage to stand it out any 
longer.) 1699 in Somers Tracts Ser. 1v. (1751) TEL. 157% By 
that Time the Blue Regiment was got within Push of Pike. 
Hees LN. Waro] Hudiéras Rediv. U1. vu. vit. 10 But when at 

ush a Pike we play With Beauty, who shall win the Day? 
1852 THackeray L£smond tt. xii, The French hattalions never 
waiting to exchange pnsh of pike or hayonet with ours. 

+3. transf. = Pikemanl, Obs. 

1gs7 Q. Mary in Buceleuch AMZSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) L. 
222 One fourth parte to he argabusiers or archers, one oother 
fourth parte pikes, and the rest hilles. 1590 Sir J. Smytu 
Disc, Weapons 13h, Backed with some squadrons of Piques. 
1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hid, xv, (1821) 381 Sent some three- 
score Shott and Pike to the foot of the hill. 21649 Dauaa. 
or Hawtu. Hist. Jas. V, Wks. (1711) 91 The French could 
not spare so many men.. but they gave him three thousand 
pikes, and one thousand launces, 

4. attrib. and Comd., as pike-handle, -length, 
Point; pike-hammer = hammuer-pike: see Ham- 
MER 5d. 7. See also P1kE-HEAD, PrKEMAN!, etc, 

1585-6 Kart Levcester Corr. (Camden) 428 First clime 
the brech, a pike-length before and aboue anie person that 
followed him. 1799 //ude Advertiser 23 Feb. 3/1 One fine 
young wood ,, had heen cut down for pike-handles. 1834 

. Sincteton in J. Raine Afem. 9. Hodgson (1858) 1. 350 
Before this parish had a hearse .. the bodies of deceased 
parishioners were carried to the grave on poles resting on 
men's shoulders ; these poles were the perquisite of the 
rector, and were called ' pikehandles’, a custom rising rather 
from the nature of his residence in a fortalice in an unquiet 
country than from any ecclesiastical claim, 1891 Arkinson 
Last Giant Killers 128 That some among those .. pike- 
points might penetrate between his rings, 

Pike, 56.6 dial. or local collog. and U.S. [Short 
for TURNPIKE ; first prob. in combinations : see 3.] 

1, A bar or gate on a road at which toll is col- 
lected ; a toll-bar or toll-gate. 

1837 Dicxens Pickw,. xxii. /5id. vi, Ldewote the remainder 
of my days toa pike. 1840 Hattaurton Clockm. Ser. ut. 
xi. 145 S'pose any gentleman that keeps a pike was 10 give 
you a bad shillin” in change. 1896 Longm. Alag. Nov. 66 
The man at the pike.,ran to open the gate. 

b. transf. The toll paid at a tumpike-gate. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. lii, She (Mrs. Weller] paid the last 
pike [i. ¢. died] at twenty minutes afore six o'clock yester- 
day evenin. 1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour Wii. 323 
He wouldn't haggle about the pikes. 1 BLACKMORE 
Perlycross 330 Oh, you have paid the pike for me. 

2A apie road, ‘ turnpike’, highway. 

‘1832 Mrs. Stowe Unele Tom's C. vii, The road..had 
formerly heen a thoroughfare to the river, but abandoned 


852 


for many years after the lnying of the new pike. 1 
Outing (U.S) XXX. 385/1 There were ruts and gulleys in 
it.., and yet they called it a pike and collected toil. 

3. Comb., as pike-heeper, -road. Also PIKEMAN3, 

1827 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1.1372 Sellers of cattle.., with 
the fide tickets in their hats. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxii, 
© What do you mean by a pike-keeper?’ inquired Mr. Peter 
Magnus, ‘fhe old ‘un means a turnpike keeper, gen'lm'n’, 
observed Mr. Weller, in explanation. 1897 Oxding (U.S.) 
XXX. 132/2 We found greater comfort in the well-kept 
pike-road, with ridable giades, and lined in places with 
pleasant shade trees. : 

Pike, sd.7, obs. variant of Piquy, grudge. 

Pike, 50.8, obs, form of Pircy sé.1 

Pike, sd.9, variant of Pic2, measure of cloth. 

+ Pike, a. Ods. [Origin and meaning obscure : 
frelated to F. pigué turned sour (of wine), piguant 
pungent, spiced (of sauce, etc.).] (?) Hot, biting, 
seasoned, spiced: esp, in fite sance, also jig. 
sarcasm, pungent wit. 

1519 Horman Vlg. 160 Let us hane he te in pyke 
sauce [/# oxigaro}, 1589 Pape w. Hatchet Eb, t but he 
hath sillogismes in pike sance, and arguments that have 
been these twentie yeres in pickle. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Wks. (Grosart) LH. 228 Now the fiercest Gunpouder, 
and the rankest pike sawce, are the brauest figures of 
Rhetorique ¢ esse. 1727 Bravievy Fam. Dict. sv. Ege, 
Lread ‘en: [eggs] with Crums..cover’em with a Pike-has! 
and some scraped Cheese, und bring them to a fine Cotour. 

ike, v.J, collateral form of Pick v.! (q, v. for 
examples), still in dialectal nse in varions senses. 
To this app. belongs the obs. expression fo pike 
or pick @ bow, the exact meaning of which is un- 
certain: ?to trim: =Pick v.! 4 (or? to point; cf. 
Pike 2.2), 

1463 Alann, & Housch. Exp. (Roxh.) 235 Icem, payd for 
pesynge off bowys and ovyr-drawynge of bowis, and ffor 
pyk snge off bowys, xxj.d. 1545 Ascnam Jo+voph, (Arb.) 116 

n dressing und pikyng it [the Stave] vpfora bow. Jd. 120 
For thys purpose must your bowe be well trymmed and 
piked of a conning man that it may come rounde in trew 
compasse cuery where. /éid. 120-1 Pike the places about 
the pinches, to make them somewhat weker, and as well 
commynge as where it pinched, and so the pinches shall 
dye. 1579 in W. H. ‘Turner Se/ect. Rec eae (1889) 40 

it ys nlso agreed. .that Nicholus Gosson [Bowmaker] shal 
frome henceforth be free of this Cytie, ffor the we he shall 
-.[éuter adia| newe scoure and fether all suche nrrowes as 
the twone howsse nowe hathe, and newe pycke all theire 
bowes w°t have nede to be done. 

Pike (paik), v2 Now rare. Also 5-6 pyke, 6 
pycke, 6-7 pick. [f. Pre 36.1 2.] ¢vans. To 
furnish with a pike, spike, or (iron) point. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1V. 45 Pere be Affres closed 
hym in a streizt tree pat was picke pikede wib ynne wib 
longe and scharpe nayles, c1440 Proms, Parv. 397/2 
Pyk nee, of a staffe, or oper lyke, cxspidacio. 1530 Patscr. 
657/1, 1 pycke a staff with pykes of yron, s¢ enguantelle. 


1611 Corcr. sv. Enguantellé, Baston bien enguantellé de | 


Jer, 0 staffe well piked, or well grained, with yron, 

Pike, v.3 Also 5-6 pyke, 6 picke, pycke. 

(Orig. refl. fo pike oneself, eget = to furnish oneself with 
a pike or poe staff (cf. fo cut one's stick): see Pixe 
sé. 3. Cf. Old Da. pikke, Da. pigge af to hasten off, Sw. 
dial. prkka dstad to make off. Another conjectural deriva- 
is from F. piguer to spur.) 5 

+1. ref. To make off with oneself, go away 
quickly, be off. Also with away. Obs, 

€1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1348 Then Reson hyn 
commaundyd pyke hym thens lyghily. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur ix. xliv. 411 And thenne anone that damoysel pyked 
her away pryucly. arg3e Part. Byrdes 254 in Hazl. £.P. P. 


IHL. 180 When his fethers are pluked he may him go pike. .} 


PIKE-HEADED. 


pikes into the front of the victim. 1803 Wetuncron Le/. in 
Gurw. . yp 1. 327, I lost two horses, one shot and the 
other piked, 1874 itunes Lnglish in rel. WN. % i. 433 
The day after the battle of New Ross a batch of [Pro- 
testant] prisoners was carried out from Wexford Gaol to 
Vinegar Hill, and piked in front of the windmill. 

7 1866 Firz-parrick Sham Sgr. 243 Giffard sought to 
stab with his pen, und pike with his tongue every friend to 
national progress. 


Pike, v.58 [f. Prxe 36.1] ¢rans. To lift with 
a pike, 

1850 Scoressy Cheever's Whalem. Ado. xii. 162 Others 
piking the pieces from one tub to another. 

Pike, v.7 dal, [f Pree 54.2 2.) 
heap or pile np : ay) into pikes. 

1844 Srepnens Bk. Farut 111.970 The reason that hay 
should be piked ifstacked allin one day. 1896 P. A. Granast 
Red Scaur v. 89 Tumbling among the cocks when hay was 
being ‘piked*. 1896 Longir. Afag. Oct. 575 Come, let's he 
off; they'll be done piking directly. 

Pike, obs. form of PEzK v.!, to pry; Peak v.3, 
to top a yard, etc. 

Piked (poiked, poikt),2. Also 4-6 pyked, 5 
pykyd, -id, 6 Sc. pykit, pikit: see also Pickeva. 
[f£ Pie sd.) or v4 + -Ep.] ’ 

1. Furnished with a pike, spike, or sharp point; 
fashioned with a sharp point (or points); sharp- 
pointed; = Picken a. 1, 

¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 328 With piked states 
grete, beten salle he be. 13.. Gai. & Gr, Kxt. 769 A park 
al aboute, With a pyked palays, pyned ful pik. ¢ 1447 in 
elibae & Wearm, (Surtees) 241 He and his fellows... wt 

lang pykid staves and tung dagers mad n asawtte to y* said 
kepper. 1513 Dovucias neis vis. xiii. 62 Casting dartis 
or macis wyth pyk t heidis. 1561 Daus tr. Sullinger on 
Afpoe. (1573) 83 b, He put me as a piked Arrow, he hydde 
mee in hys quever. 1 Horuann Amn. Afarcell, 298 
The enemies ships armed with piked beake-heads. 1670 
Mitton Hist. Sapte n. Wks. 1851 V. 70 The Batavians.. 
running in upon them..with their piked Targets bearing 
them down. 1695 J. Eowarps Perfect, Script. 211 Some of 
them [spears] were piked or pointed nt both ends. 1805 
Dickson Pract. Agric. 1.7 Perhaps the Hertfordshire wheel- 
plongh, which has a piked share, may be the inost suitable 
umplement. 1814 Scott Ld. of /stes v. v, The good old 
priest.. Took his piked staff and sandatl'd shoon. 4 

b. Of animals, plants, etc.: Furnished with a 
pike ot shar eal or with spines or prickles, as 
in piked we 3; = PICKED a. 1b. 

x6z1 G. Sanpys Ovid's Aled. 1. (1626) 7 


trans. To 


Inniron’d with 


' nomarish-louing Reeds, Nor piked Buil-rushes. 1875 7rans. 


1530 Patsor. 656/2, 1 pycke me forth out of a place, or | 


I pycke me hence, ye me tyre awant,.Come of, pycke you 
hence and your heles hytherwarde. /did, 770/2 Walke, 
pyke you hence, fire avant. 1535 CoverDALE a Sam. xix. 3 
A people that is put to shame, pycketh them selues awaye, 
@1§53 Upau Royster D. ww. ili. (Arb.) 64 Auaunt Iozell, 
picke thee hence. 156a J, Heywooo Prou. & 2d ie (1867) 
111 Into what place so euer H. may pike him, Where ever 
thou finde ache, thou shalt not like him. ¢1570 Ane Ballat 
of Matrymonie 7x in Laing Pop. Poet. Scot. WW. 77 He bad 
them then go pyke them home. : 
2. intr. To depart; also with off; fig. to die. 
Also to pike tt. Now slang or collog. 
1526 SKELTON Magny/.957, I bade hym pyke out of the 
ate. 15.. Fack ie (Roxb) 16 Pike and walke, a 
naue, here a waye 1s no inp e. 1697 Dampten Voy, 
round World (1699) 526 When. .forced to lye down, they 
| made their Wills, and piked off ia 2 or 3 Tiss. & 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pike, to run away, fice, quit. .the 
Place; also to Die. Vea Triumph Wit (ed. 8) 
154 We file off with his Cole, as he pikes along the Street. 
c1789 Parker Sandman's Wedding in Farmer Afusa 
Pedestris (1896) 65 Into a booze-ken they pike it. a 184g 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pike off t bekorel 


+ Pike, v.4 Obs. rare. App. ad. F. piguer, in 
phrase ¢o pike on the wind = F. piquer au vent, 
to sail close to the wind, to hug the wind. 

1584 James Metvitt Antodiog. & Diary (Wodrow Soc. 


1842) 169 Finding us contrare our course .. he cust about 
and pykit on the wind, halding bathe the helme and scheit. 
b. 7o pike up: (irans.), ?to sail close to. 
ig Ne abeeg ineis Ul. v. 18 And wp we pike the coist 
of Epirus, And landit thair nt port Chaonyus, /ééd. x. 99 
The dangerus schaldis and coist vp pykit we. 
Pike (paik), v.6 [f. Pike 54.5] To 
, throst through or kill with a pike. ~~ 
1798 Hull Advertiser az Sept. 4/2 Many prisoners were 
taken out..and being carried to the camp were piked. The 
manner of piking was by two of the rebels pushing their 


trans 


| piked hi 


Devon Assoc. V11. 145 Piked Dog-fish. 1896 J. H. Camrsect 
Wild Life Scot. 99 The piked dog-fish owes his comnion 
name to the pikes or spikes, standing up like detached rays, 


j infront of the dorsal fins. 


2. Tapering toa point or peak; pointed, peaked. 
1538 Ecrot Lat. Dict. Addit. Gg vjh, Argutunt caput, 
a sharpe or pikyd hedde lyke a sugar lofe. 1565-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus s.v. Compono, Actent per cuneos componere, 
to set in pyked fronts, 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 
(7586) 45 b, When it [hny] is dryed, we..make it vp in Cockes, 
and after that in Moowes, which must be sharp and piked 
in the toppe. 1610 Hottano Camden's Brit, 1.515 A title 
f cast up. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 42 Messapus 
for his high steepe piked rocks to be wondred at. 1775 R. 
Cuanoter Trav, Asia M. (1825) 1. 11 The cape named 
Tzenaruin,now Matapan, whichis theextremity of a mountain 
sloping toa point, having before it a piked rock. 1800 D. 
Lysons Environs London Suppl. 159 Sir Edward is repre- 
sented in armour, with piked beard and whiskers. -. 
b. Piked horn, a tall conical headdress worn by ladies in 
the 14th and asth c.; piked shoe, a shoe with a long peak 
at the toes, us was the fashion towards the end of the r4the., 
and later; a crakow, poulaine; piked whale, the lesser 
rorqual, or Bike healean whale, Balznoptera rostrata, _ 

1377 Lancet. &. Pe, B. xx. 218 Pronde prestes come with 
hym moo pan a thousand In paitokes and pyked shoes. 
@ 1450 Mync 43 Cuttede clothes and pyked schone. 1580 
Stow Annals (1601) 471 Nohle women vsed high attire 
on their heads, piked like hornes, 1587 Harrison England 
ut. L (1877) 1. 33 They went. .with their shooes piked. 1 

« Crue ALuscovy 137 Their Boots..are piked towards the 

oes, 1747 VERIVE in PAIL Trans. XLIV. 575 Piked 
Shoes appear in several Reigns from Ed. H1. to Rich. IE. 
in England. 1748 H. Watrote Let. to G. Afontagur1 Auge, 
Anne of Bohemia. introduced the fashion of prked horns, 
or high heads. 1787 Hunter in Pil, Trans. LXXVU. 
418 The Balzna rostrata of Fabricius or Piked Whale. 
2835-6 Toda's Cyel, Anat. \. are The subclavian artery 
in the Piked Whale. 1892 C. R. B. Barrett £ssex High- 
ways, etc. 71 The curious headdress of piked-horns. 

Piked, obs., variant of PICKED J7/, a. 

Pike-devant, variant of PICKE-DEVANT. 

Pikefork, obs. and dial, variant of PICKFORK. 

Pike-head (psi‘kjhed). [f. Pike sd.4,5 + Heab.] 

1. The metal head of a Pike (sé.5). ; 

1596 Srenser FQ. lv. vii. 27 He. .therein feft the pike-head 
of his speare. 1659 Rusnw, //ist. Cold. 1. 464 The Enemy 
holds upon their Pike-heads mutton, capons, turkies, &c. to 
let the English see they had no want, 1841 Lever 
O'Malley \xxxi, The Cossacks with the red beards.. and 
long poles with pike-heads on them. 

2. A fish of the family Luctocephalide. — 

So Pike-headed a, having a head with long 
snout and jaws, like those of the Pike (sé.4); as 
pike-headed alligator, anolis; pike-headed whale, 
the piked whale: see PIKED 2 b, 4 

1769 Pennant Zool, UL. 40 Pike-headed whale .. this 
species takes its name from the shape of its nose, which is 
narrower and sharper pointed than that of other whales. 
1774 Goipsm. Mat, Hist. V1. 193 The Pike-headed Whale. 
1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Ptke-headed alligator, the common 
Mississippi alligntor. .Aéligator luctus. 


PIKEL. 


Pikeir, variant of Piquter Ods., a pikeman, 

Pikel, pikle (p2ik’l). dia’, Also locally 
pickel, pickle, pikehil, poikel,-kle. [f. Pike 
56.1 3b; prob. with -¢/, -/, instenmental, as in 
handle, spindle, shovel.| _A_hay-fork, pitchfork, 
(Common in local use, in the Midland and Western 
Counties from Lancashire sonthwards.) 

1602 J. Bruen in Hinde Lif xlvi. (1641) 147 One casting 
a pikell..one being hehind him, the two greins of the 

ikell ran on both sides of his leg, and hurt him not. 1682 
p. Henay Diaries § Lett, (1882) 307 From y* lower Hny- 
bay..they pitcht it and carry'd iton Pikehils to y* Carts. 
1688 R. Motme A rioury ut. 73/1 Take..a Pikell of Hay, 
as much as hangs together on the points or grains of a 
Pikell. a a *B. rok ahepetiy Manch, Streets 87 Her 
Majesty.. had seen the threatening clouds ‘rain poikels ‘ as 
Lancashire nlone can rain them. 1879 £ddowes' Shrews- 
bnry Frail, 3 Sept., Charge of stabbing with n pike). 

Pikelet! (poiklét). foca/. Forms: 8 pyclet, 
8- pikelet, picklet (dia/. piklet, pyklet, piciate, 
pifelet, pyflet, etc.). [Shortened from Bara- 
PICKLET.] A Western and Midland name for a 
small round tea-cake, made of fine flour ; a crumpet, 
or, in some districts, a muffin. 

1790 Bystander 382 They were not muffins the chevalier 
hawked about, when a boy, but pyclets. UP ANNA SEWARD 
Letl, (1811) V. 8 That doughty son of Themis..crumpled 
uphis broad face like an hall-toasted pikelet. 1825 BaockeTr 

. C. Gloss., Picklet, or Pikelet, a small round light cake— 
asort of muffin, 3862 Mas. H. Wooo Mfrs, Hallsé. 1. i. 152 
Janey. .revelled pee ye end ptkelets. 1904 JVrudsor 
Mag. Jan. 260/1 A_silver-covered dish containing hot 
pikelets, [| Mod. dial, forms: see Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

Pikelet? (pairklét), [f. Pike sd.4+-Let.] A 
small or young pike. 

1892 /llusir, Sporting & Dram, News 2 July 604/1 A 
diminutive pikelet. 1896 Gepnav Angling Holidays 83 
When killed, this hungry pikelet had in his pouch a trout 
nearly one quarter of a pound weight | 

Pikeman! (pai-kmin). Obs. exc. Ast. [f. 
Pre 56.54 Maw sd.1} A soldier armed with a pike. 

35.. Sir A, Barton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 66 Yea, pick. 
mien more, and bowmen both, This worthye Howard tooke 
to the sea. 1566 Pantripce Plasidas 993 The pike-men, 
they on walles doe stande their towne for to defende. 1627 


Maldon, Essex, Documents (Bundle 201 No. 40), Further | 


that “pak pickman come ful! armed. 1647 CrarENDoN 
fist, Reb. w. § 199 The Pikemen bad fasten'd to the 
tops of their pikes..printed Papers of the Protestation. 1885 
Spectator 30 May aye The Swiss pikemen at Morgarten 

+ brought this ascendency to the ground. 

Pikeman (poikméa). Also (in sense 1) 
pikesman, if IKE 56.1 + Man sb.) 

1. A man who wields a pick; a pickman; a 
miner; one who hews the coal with a pickax. 

1845 Disaaett Sydi vt. vi,‘ My missus told it me at the 
pit-head when she brought me my breakfast‘, said a pike- 
man. 3864 Daily Tel. 26 Oct., It 1s stated the best miners, 
known as pikesmen, can hew a stent and o half in o day. 
1880 /5/d. a8 Oct., The pikeman's recumbent position and 
the casy strokes he appenrs to take at the coal. 

2, A man who picks the mill-stones and keeps 
them in order; hence, the tenant or man in charge 
of a thirlage, baronial, or burghal mill. (S¢.) 

15.. Aberdeen Regr. (Jam.), Pikeman of the townis millis. 
1576 Kec, Shexiff Crt. berdcensh. (1904) a42 Alex. William- 
ecm of the Miln..ond uptaker of the inultur and 
Knaifschipe of the tounes and landsof the Miltoun of Auch- 
Nagat. 1877 G. Frases }Wigtows 6o The Clerk..and Jamie 
the Pikeman (bad]}o mutual dislike and dread of each other. 

Pikeman’, [f. Pixe sé.¢ + Man sé.1) The 
keeper of a turnpike. 

1857 Hucnes Tom Brown 1. iv, The cheery toot of the 
guard's hom, to warn some drowsy pikeman or the ostler 
at the next change. 1865 Daily Tel. 1 Nov. 4/6 On certain 
toads you may travel for leagues without being interrupted 
by the 'pike-man ’, 

Pike-pole. U.S. [Pixx sd.0 2.) A lumberer’s 
tool; a pole having a spike at the end and a hook 
Near it, nsed for driving and guiding floating logs. 
4 me Scribner's Mag. XV. 147 The running and rafting 
implements, pike-poles, etc., are made rendy. 1891 C. 
Rouerts Adrift Amer, 206, 1..was at once put to work 
Pushing logs down a Jong channel with a pike pole. 

Piker!, Now dia/. Also 4-6 pyker, 5-6 -ar. 
[f. pike, var. of Pick v.I + -en1; see PickER 1] 

tl. A robber, a thief; in later use, a petty thief, 
pilferer; = Proxern1 1b. Obs. 

1301 ol. Pocus (Rolls) 11, 66 But if alwey pikers, tak, 
thou wolt us maken, ther we piken but seely pans, the secte 
pikith poundis, 1393 Lanci. P. Pd. Cv. 17 Kepe my corn 
in my croft fro pykers and beeues. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
30%, 2 od lytylle theef, furculus. 1g03 Act 19 Jen. VIS, 
©6§1 Knowyng theves and other pikars. 1349 CoverdaLe, 
etc. Erasin, Par, Philens, 31 He reconsileth vnto the Maister 
[Philemon] his seruaunt that had bene both a runneagate 
- a piker. 1549 Records of Elgin 1. 98 Blasfemyng of 
Jhone Gadderar, ¢ dar. .calland him auld pikar theyf carll. 

» Aa lastrument to ‘ pike’ or pick out dust, dirt, 
of obstructions; a picker. Sc. 

3828 Moin Mansie Wauch xii, The piker for clearing the 


ae a 
t iker 2, Piquer. Obs. [6 pique, Pree 56.5 
+-ER!, or ad. ". Piguter; see PIQUIER.] A soldier 
armed with a pike, a pikeman. 
ua Sin J. Suvtu Disc. Weapons Ded. 7b, Their old 
soldiers Piquers with their piques. /4éd. 2 b, Their footmen 
” hers, they doo allowe for verie well armed. 1598 Barrer 
ve Warres ut. i. 35 The piker his armings and weapon. 
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Piker 3, s/ang or dial. [app. f. Pike 56.6 
turnpike: cf. also dial. pisey in same sense.] 
A vagrant, a tramp; a gipsy. 

1838 Hotroway Dict. Provinc. 23/2 Cadgers and pikers 
mre tramps. £, Suss. 1874 Boarow Wordbk, Eng. Gy ps 
Lang. 135 The people called in Acts of Parliament sturdy 
beggars and vagrants, in the old caot language Abraham 
men, nnd in the modern Prkers. e~ 

Piker, var, PicarD Oés., lacge sailing-boat. 

Pikerel, Pikery, obs. ff. PickzREL, PICKERY. 

Pi-kess. nonce-wd. A female pike (fish). 

1854 Bapiam //alieut, 302 The spawning season occupies 
from two to three months; the young pikesses of three years 
taking the lead. 

Pikestaff (poi-k,staf). [In senses 1 and 2, f. 
Pike sb.) 1, 24+Srarev: cf. ON. plisiafr (13th c.), 
mod.Norw. fikstav, MSw. pikstaf; in sense 3, f. 
Pike 56.6 Hence two distinct words, but often not 
capable of separation, esp. in the phrases in 4.] 

1. A staff or walking-stick with a metal point at 
the lower end like an alpenstock. Now only Se. 
Sometimes app. the wooden handle of a pick. 

1386 in Riley Afem:. Lond. (1868) 284 (Lett.-Bk. G. If. 4h 
Pikstef. 1377 Lanci. P. Pi. B. vi. 105 My plow-(ote shal 
rere [AIS. B pikid staf; A. vis. 96 pyk, 47S. Upykstal, 
AAS. Fé pip Lest) and picche atwo pe rotes. 1393 tid, 
C, vit, 329 Penaunce hus pyk-staf [A. v. 257 pike, piked staf] 
he wolde polische newe. ©1470 Henryson Wor, Fad. xt. 
(Wolf & Sheep) iii, With pykestaff and with scrip to fair of 
toun, 1592 Gazenr Ufst. Courtier Wks, (Grosar1) XL. ara 
He stands sollemnlie leaning on his pike staffe. 1642 Sia 
W. Monson Maval Tracts 1. (1704) 228/1 The Weapon is a 
Pike-Staff,such as Keepers and Warreners use for the guard 
of the Game. 1776 in Herd Scot, Songs (1902) 109 Fare 
ye weel, my pyke-staff. 1826 Scott Awig. iv, Setting his 
pike-staff betore him. 

+2. Part of a wagon or cart: app. the same as 
PIKESTOWER. Oés. 

1823 Firznena. //sd. § 5 The crosse somer, the keys and 
pikstaues. A 

3. The wooden shaft of a pike (the weapon). 

1580 Hoitysano Treas. Fr. Tong, Zagaye, is a staffe 
longer and more slender than a pike staffe, otherwise called 

sagaye. ae Cuas. 1 Answ. Declar, Both Houses 1 July 


| 24 Gisarms (which were Pikestaves). 1904 Sin H. Maxweit 


in Blackw, Afag. June 754/2 Ash was the proper wood for 
pike-staves. 


4, In proverbial phrases. As plain as a pikestaff, 


an alteration of the carlier phrase as p/ain as | 


a PacxstTarr (in reference to its plain surface). | 
Also As stiff as a pikestaf. To call a pikestaff | 


a pikeslaff = to call a spade a spade. 

1ggt Greene Dise. Coosnage (1592) 4 A new game .. that 
hath no policie nor knauerie, but plaine asa pikestaffe. 1719 
D'Varey Pidés UL. 2a When a Reason’s as plain as a Pike- 
staff, 1848 Tuackeray B&. Snods xvii, When will you 
acknowledge that two and two make four, and call a pike- 
staff a pikestaff? 185: H. Metvitie Whale iv. 30 Sat u 
in hed stiff as a pike-staff. 1867 Taottore Chron. Barsetl. 
a7 The evidence against him was as plain as a pike- 
staff. 

+ Pikestower. Ods. [f£ Pike sb.) + stower 
dial, stake, post, rung.] Part of a wagon or cart; 
explained as ‘ The iron bar or standard fixed in the 
‘‘ear-breed”’ of a cart, strengthening the sides *. 

1641 Best Farm. Bés, (Surtees) 48 The foreman is to bee 
forewarned that he secke out three or fower pikestowers 
nforehande, and some keyes and false shelvinges, 


Pikeys, Pikfault, obs. ff. Prcxax, PIcKFAULT. 
Pikish, ¢. nonce-wd. [f. Pixs sd.4, 5+ -18H1.] 


| lasters of the Doors. 


PILATE. 


into the political alr and buffeted like a pilladex by the fists 
of opposing champions, 1901 Daily News a7 July 8/6 
Parlour Games. .. Blowing Games, such as puff billiards, 
piladex, nnd n feather on a sheet. 

Pilat, -aff, variants of Pinav. 

Pilage (pallédz). Also 9 pileage. [f. Pite 
56,5 1 4+ -aoE.] The hair, wool, or especially fur, 
with which an animal is covered; = PELAGE. 

a18as tr. Bacon's Ds Calore ef Frigore in Wks. (1825) 1. 
334 Cold maketh the pilage of beasts more thick and long. 
1867 A. L. Avams JVand. Nat, india a14 {n winter..the fur 
becomes dense from the woolly pileage, which gives a lighter 
color to the coat than during midsummer and autumo, when 
~sthe fur is short and brown. /é/d. 234 During Winter the 
ibex is thickly clad with hair and woolly pileage. 


ilao, variant of Priav. 
Pilar (poilis), a. rare, [f. mod.L. pilar-ts, £. 


piius hair: see -An!,) 

1. Of or pertaining to hair. 

1858 Mave Exfos. Lex., Pildris, .. Zool. pertaining to 
hair; bairy; pilar. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pilar muscles, 
arrectores pilorurm (muscles that cause the hair to bristle) 

2. Downy. rare. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. sl/r. in he Geog. Soc. XXVX. 
196 Most of the men and almost oll the women remove the 
eyelashes, and pilar hnir rarely appears to grow. 

So Pilary (pailari), a. = P1LaR 1. 

1888 Aled. News LIL. 411 She had never suffered from 
any pilary loss [or] cutaneous affection. 1893 Syd. Soc. L. 

Pilaster (pile'stoz). Arch. Also 6-7 pillastre, 
-ter, 7 pyl(1, (pilley-atair). [a. F. Pilastre (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm.), a. It. pilastro, in med.L. pila- 
strum (1341), f. pila a pillar: see -asTER.] 

1. A square or rectangular column or pillar; sfec. 
such a pillar engaged in a wall, from which it 
projects with its capital and base a thicd, fourth, 
or other portion of its breadth ; an engaged pillar; 
an anta; formerly applied also to the square pier of 
an arch, abutment of a bridge, or similar strncture. 

1575 Lanenam Lefé, (1871) 50 Vpon a base a too foot square, 
..8 square pilaster rizing pyramidally, of a fyfteen foote hy. 
1 ‘Lorio, Psdastro, any kinde of piller or pilaster. 160 
Duayron Sar. Wars vi. xxxi, A Roome prepar'd wil 
Pilasters,.. That to the Roofe their slender Poynts did 
reare. 16.. Lindesay's Chron. Seot., Contin. (1728) 233 
A square low Gallery, some four Foot from the Ground, 
set round about with Pilley-stairs. 1623-39 I. Jones in 
Leoni Padladio’s Archit. (1742) 1.103 The Pilaster is the 
Basement against the Bank of the River. 1624 Worron 
Archit. in Relig. (1651) 238 Hei must not be too tall 
and slender, lest they resemble Pillars, nor too Dwarfish 
and grosse, lest they imitate the Piles or Peeres of Bridges. 
1670 Moral State Eng. $7 An house adorned without with 
various Pillars, and Pillasters of several Orders. 19775 
Lzomt Pailadio's Archit. (1742) 11.36 Vhe Jambs or Pi- 

3776 & Sempre Building in Water 
at The Piles or Pilasters, which are fixed in the Rivers 
the Arches which these Pilasters support. 1860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 433 Our taste in building 
. refuses pilasters and columns that support es 

trans/. 1875 Wonders Phys. World 1. & 39 Piles or 
pilasters of ground ice which supported the superficial crust. 
+2. A pillar-like or cylindrical shape or figure. 

3589 Purtennam Eng. Poesie u. xi. (Arb.) r10 The Piller, 


| Piilaster or Cillinder, 1601 Hoztanp Pliny Il. 613 They 
| delight to cut their Berils into long rolls or pillastres in 


a. ?0f or pertaining to pikes (weapons). b. Of | 


or proper to pike (fish) ; voracious. 

1999 in Spirit Pub. Frads. LLL. 163 Liberty..in pikish 
majesty she'll rise. 1890 Pal! Afal! G. 19 May 5/2 An un- 
doubted instance of pikeish voracity. 

Pikit, obs. Sc. form of PIKED, PitcHEeb. 

Pikk, obs. variant of Pick, Pixe, Prrcu. 

Pikke, Pikky, obs. forms of Pitcu, Prrcny. 

Pikle, variant of Piet, pitchfork. 

+Pik-moyane. Sc. Ods. [f. pik, of uncertain 
meaning + F. moyen middle, middle-sized. Cf. 
cudverin moyen in CuLtverin.] A kind of cul- 
verin: explained as ‘ one of the smallest size’. 

1513 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. WV. 517 Item, the first 
culvering pikmoyane drawin with xvj oxin of the kingis. 

Pikoise, obs. form of Pickax, 

Pikrolite, variant of Prcro.ite. 

Piky parka), a. gare. [f. PIKE sb.) + -¥.] 
Having pikes or ill? ok! spiky; pointed. 

1744-50 W. Exits Afod. Husbandm, 1.1. 87 (E. D. S$.) 


Long piky roots. 
a2 efron. pikey. [f. Pixg sb + -¥.) 
Of, of the nature of, or abounding ia pike (fish). 

1877 G, Macnonazp Afarguis of Lossie Ii, xi. 120 A lake 
of deep fresh water, ..the pikey multitude within. 1902 B. 
Gaunpv Thames Camp He is n long way from other 
gudgeon, in a deep pikey hole. 

Piky, obs. form of Pireny. 

Piladex (pirlideks). Also piila-. [f. L. pila 
ball + dex- in L. dextra, Ge. Sefta right hand.] 
Proprietary name of a parlour game consisting in 
keeping an inflated ball or bag in the air by stcik- 
ing it to and fro over a line on a table with the 
back of the hand. ean _— 

ES in Arm Navy Stores List 1 1901 ia 
9 nie 5035/2 Tie ther uiepearti phrtee af I be thrown 


manner of cylindres [L. cylindros ex eis malunt Sacere). 

3. altrib. and Comd., as pilaster block, buttress, 
capital, pier, pinnacle; pilaster-like adj.; pilaster- 
fashion, -wise adv.; pilaster-atrip: see quot. 1874. 

1626 Sunes. & Markn. Country Farme a77 Fashion your 
battlements of what shape soeuer you please to haue them; 
whether made plaine, or pyllaster-wise (etc.. 1703 T. N. 
City & C. Purchaser 224 Revailed or Pilaster-peers, from 
10to 14 Pounds @ pair. 1727-51 Cuamsens Cycl. s.v. Brick, 
Pilaster, or buttress bricks,..are of the same dimensioos 
with the great bricks, only they have a notch at one end, 
halfthe breadth of the brick: their use is to bind the work 
at the pilasters of fence-walls, which are built of great 
bricks. 1773 Noortnouck ffist. Lond, 599 These buttresses 
run up pilaster fashion. 1874 Panxer Gotk. Archit. Gloss. 
326 Pilaster Strips, w term used to describe the vertical 
projecting parts of the towers supposed to be Saxon. 
1879 Sia G. G. Scotr Lect. Archit 1. 49 Flat, pilaster-like 
buttresses, : 

Pilastered (pile'sta:d), a. [f. prec. + -ED?.] 
Furnished with or supported on pilasters. 

@ 1687 Cottox Entertainm. to Phillis 16 The polish d Walls 
of Marble be Pillaster’d round with porphyty. «1774 Ww. 
Harte Charitadls Mason Poems (1810) 383/1 Pilaster'd 
jas'mines ‘twixt the windows grew. 1838 Fraser's Mag. 
Xvtil. 706 Pilastered galleries, , 

Pilastrade (piléstrévd). Arch. [ad. It. pr- 
lastrata (f. pilastrare to adorn with pilasters) : 
see epee A row or range of pilasters. 

[1730 A. Gozoon Maffer's Amphith, 222 The Pilastrata or 
Range of Pilasters, which support the Arch.) 1812 Examiner 

Oct. 635/1 A pilastrade of two columns. 1886 Wirus & 

LARK Cambridge 1. 103A reguiar Lonic pilastrade. 

Hence Pilastra‘ded a., having a pilastrade. _ 

1847 a Encycl. 1. 644 A pilastraded ordinance, forming 
n species of attic. J 

+Pilastrel. Obs. rarem', [ad. It. prlasérello, 
dim, of pilastro PILASTER. A small pilaster. 

c16z0 Roatnson afary Maga. 35: The leauy pillastrells 
were neatly shornet The grassy seats, y eyes to slumber wed. 

Pilat, -e, obs. forms of Pitot. ot 

Pilate (pei). [a F. /¥ase, ad. L. Pilatus, 

toper name.] The name (Pontius Vilate) of the 

Roman procurator of Judxa concerned in the 


PILAU. 


crucifixlon of Jesus Christ; hence alluslvely as 
a term of reproach. Also, the character of Pilate 
in the mystery plays; hence + Pilate's voice, a lond 
magisterial voice (0ds.) F F 
e1400 Apol, Loll, = Prelats not preching are raper pilats 
pan prelatis. 1530 Parser. 837 In a pylates voyce, a Aaulte 
woyz, 1342 Una Evasn. Apoph. (1877) 382 He heard a 
certain oratour oo out of measure Joude and high, 
and altogether in Pilate’s voice, 1604 Hieron Wes. 1. 559 
Indeed in Rome there divers be, That beare the name of 
prelacie: Better we Pilates may them call, Seeking the 
churches funerall. 1888 Pad? Afal! G. 29 Oct. 7/2 Pontius 
Pilates, who washed their hands of what might happen to 
France provided they could coatioue to exploit her. — 

Pilau, pilaw (pilaw’, pil5-, pila), pilaff 
(pilaf). Forms: 7~ pilau, pillau, pilaw, pil- 
law, pilac, pelaw; also 7 pilo, -oe, pillow(e, 
peloe, palau, pullow, 7-8 pelo (pleo), 8 pillou, 
pilloe, pellow, pilow, 9 pillao, pulao, pullao, 
pi()laf(f. [a. Pers. gy pilaw (in Turkish silaw, 
pilav (or pilaf), Urdii pilao, Pcl boiled rice 
and meat (occurs in Bus-haq of Shiraz, ob. 1426). 
So F, pilan, It. pilao, med, Gr. mAdgs, Russ, 
MWIaBh pilavit (= pilaf). Appears in Eng. in 
many forms, accerding to the language or locality 
whence the writer has adopted it ; the earlier exam- 
ples, from 17the. Turkish, are identical with Persian. 
Pilaff represents modem Turkish pronunciation.] 

An Oriental dish, consisting of rice boiled with 
fowl, meat, or fish, and spices, raisins, etc. 

1612 Trav. Four Engiishet, 55 The most common dish 
[amongst the Turks) is Pilaw..made of Rice and small 
morsels of Mutton boiled therein. 1612 Corvar ¥rad. in 
Purchas Pilgrims x. xii. (1625) 1828 The vse of this Butter 
is verie frequent, by reason of the abundance of Pillaxe that 
is eaten in Constantinople. 1634 Sia T. Herarer 7 av. 97 
ee Adish of Pelo, which 1s Rice boyled with Hens, 

Iutton, Butter, Almonds and Turmerack. | /bid, 173 Boyld 
Rice, Peloe. c1645 Hower Lett. (1650) 1. 367 The Turk 
when he hath his tripe full of pelaw, or of mutton and rice, 
will go to nature's cellar. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1.95 Their boiled meat consists in Pilae or Schilao. 
¥696 Ovincton Voy. Suratt 397 Palau, that is Rice boil'd 
«With Spices intermixt, and a boil'd Fowl in the middle. 
1698 Faver Acc. £. India §& P. 399 The most admired 
Dainty, wherewith they stuff themselves, is Pullow. a7a1 
C. Lockyer Trade India viii. 231 ‘They cannot often go to 
the Price of a Pilloe, or boil'd Fowl and Rice. 782 Cot. 
MAN Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787) IL. 235 Methinks L hear 
some Alderman, all hurry, Cry, where's the Pellow? Bring 
me out the Curry 1 1811 Kirkpataicn tr. Sed Lett. Tippoo 
Sultan App. p. xiii, All the Musulman officers .. shall be 
entertained..with a public repast, to consist of Pudido of 
the first sort. 1813 Bvzon Corsair 1. ii, Removed the ban- 
quet, and the last pilaff{—Forbidden draughts, ‘tis said, 
he dared to quaff. 1821 — Juan y. xlvii, A genial savour 

f certain stews, and roast meats, and pilaus, .. Made 
Juan in his harsh intentions pause. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
denis xiii, The Colonel was famous for pillaus and curries. 
1860 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. 1.393 The plat de resistance 
was, as usual, the pillaw, or, as it is here called, pulao, 1877 
A. B. Eowaros ip Nile xxi. 666 The pilaff which followed 
is always the last dish served at an Egyptian or Turkish 
dinner, 1883 Auten Crrem Lays Harti (ed. 7) 2 From 
rice and pillacs To truffles and grouse. 

Hence Pilaued (pilau'd) a., made into pilau. 

1897 Lo, Roazarts 4: Vrs.in india x\vi. Gh?) 353, 1 took 
a ae lesson in eating roast kid and pillaue ancien. 

’ Pilch (piltf), sb. Forms: 1 pyl(e)ce, 3-6 
pilche, 4 pilchche, 4-6 pyliche, 6- pilch. (OE. 
bylece, ad. med.L, pellicea a furred garment, fem. 
of L. pelliceus adj., made of skins, f. pellis a skin. 
Cf, PELISSE.] 

+1. Aa onter garment made of skin dressed with 
the hair; in later use, a leathern or coarse woollen 
outer garment. Ods. exc. Hist. 

é¢r1o0o ALLERIC Alcuin's plier id Segewulfi in Anglia 
3883) VII. 30 Hwi worhte god pylcan adame & euan after 

m gylte? a@xzzoo Voe, in Wr.-Wilcker 328/11 Pelticte, 
pylece. a@xaz5 Ancr. R. 362 He is of be tetore uolke, pet 
to-tered his olde kurtel, & to-rended be olde pilche of his 
deadliche uelle. c1250 Gen. £ Ex. 377 Two pilches weren 
Surg engeles wro3t, And to adam and to ene tot @ 1300 
Siviz 225 Warme pilce and warme shon, With that min 
hernde be wel don. ¢ 1390 Cnaucer Proverbs 4 Affter heet 
komebe colde, No man caste his pilchche away. 1416 Will 
of Holt (Somerset Ho.), Pelche de foxe. ¢1440 Lyne. Hors, 
Shepe & G. 365 Ther is also made of sheepis skyn, Pilchis 
& glovis to dryve awey the cold. ¢1440 Promp. Paro. 
go/2 Pylche, pelticiunt, pellicia. 1548 Unatt Erasnt. 

ar, Luke vii. 85 Clothed in a pilche of a camels hyde. 
1863-87 Foxe A. 4 AL. (1596) Cooks Some wandred to and 
fro in sheepes pilches, in goates pilches, forsaken, oppressed, 
afflicted. 1602 Dexnen Satiromastix Wks. 1873 iE 231 Ile 
heate five pound out of his leather pilch. 1674 Brounr 
Glossogr. (ed. 4), Pilch..,a woollen or fur garment [obs.). 
1853 Srevenson AngloSax. Chron. 127 Of costly pilches, 
and of grey skins, 1901 Archzol. Frail. Mar. 4 Every 
canon had..a pilch or cassock (pediicea). 

2. +a. A rg or pad laid over a saddle. Ods. 
i A light frameless saddle for children: = Pap 
56.3 2. 

1552 Hutoet, Pilche for a saddle, tastratum. 1684 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1895/4 Taken away.., a Pye-bald Gelding, ..with 
a Pannel and Pilch on his Back, a1g28 Keunety Lansd. 
MS. 1033 lf. 297 A course shagged piece of rug laid over a 
Saddle for Ease of a Rider is in our midland parts calld a 
filch, 1863 Barinc-Gouto /celand 397 Take also with you 
alight saddle without a tree, commonly called a pilch. 1g00 
List Civil Serv. Supply Assoc., Saddies..Child's Pilch, all 
over quilted hogskin, for boy or girl. 
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3. A triangular flannel wrapper for an infant, 
worn over the diaper or napkin. 

1674 Biouxr Glossogr. (ed, $ Pilch.. now used for a 
flannel cloth to wrap about the lower part of young children, 
a1728 Kennatt Lanse. eet If. 297 A piece of flannel 
or other woolen put under a child next the clout is in Kent 
calld a Pitch, 1799 M. Uxnzawoov Treat. Dis. Childr. 
LIT. 91 woe, An error worthy of remark.., is, that of wearing 
a pilch (as it is called), an old fashion still too much in use. 
@1825 Foray Voe. &. Pie ad Pitch, a flannel wrapper for 
aninfant. 1861-80 Mas. Beeton Sk, Housch. Managem. 
§ 2626 Baby-linen. .4 pilches,..2 waterproof pilches,..4 dozen 


napkins. — 

4. attrib. and Canib., as pilch-claut, -maker. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 212 Pe deoften schulen pleien mid ham 
.-& dvsten ase enne pilcheclut, euchon touward oder. 13.. 
Coer de L. 6736 Here armure no more I ne doute, Thenne 
I doo a pylche-cloute. ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 14 Wau- 
burge the pilchemaker Formaketh a pylche well. 

Pilch (pill) v. Nowdital. Forms: 3 pileken, 
pilken, 6- pilch, 9 Sc. pilk. [Origin uncertain. 
Cf. LGer. pitl(e)hen, polken to pick (up den kna- 
hen piitken to pick a bone); Norw. and Feerdese 
pitka to pick, scrape, prick. Cf. alse OF. peluchier, 
OPicard felukier, plusguier (mod.Picard pluguer) 
to pick, clean, peck : see Pruck v.] intr. To pick, 
pluck; te pilfer ; to rob. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 84 jet wolde he teteren & aud [urn 
pilewin, picken], mid his bile, ruted stinkinde fieshs, as is 
reafnes kunde. /6id. 86 Uor cuere me schal pene cheorl 
pilken [v.7. plokin] & peolien, uor he is ase be widi pet 
sprutted ut be betere pet me hine ofte cropped. 1570 
Levins Manip. 130/10 Pilch, miche, sefirrari. 1573 Tusser 
4Lusb. (1878) 33 Some steale, some pilch, some all away 
filch, 1665 Jas. Faaser Polichronicon (S. H. S. 1905) 163 
The country was free from all manner of thift and pilching. 
1808 Jamieson, To Pilk,..1.To shell peas, .. also, to pic 
periwinkles out of the shell;..2. To pilfer ..as ‘She has 
pilkit his pouch’. x Eng. Dial, Dict., Pilch, to pilfer, 
filch (S. Worcester, Glouc.). 

Pilchard (pi'lt{aid). Forms: a, 6-8 pilcher, 
(6 piltcher, 6-7 pilchar(e, pylcher) ; 8. 6~ pil- 
chard, (6 pylcherd(e, pilcharde, 7 -erd). [Origin 
obscure. The d@ is excrescent. (Cf. Ir. pilseir 
from Eng.) 

Skeat compares Norw. gi/é an artificial bait, whence Dan. 
dial. pilke, Swed. dial. pilka to fish in a particular manner. 
Cf. also Sc. dial. pitch a short fat person, anything thick or 
gross, # tough skinny piece of meat.] 2 

Asmall sea fish, Clugea pilchardus, closely allied 
to the herring, but smaller, and rounder in form; 
it is taken ia large numbers on the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Deven, and forms a considerable article 
of trade; in U.S. and Eng. Colonies locally applied 
to other fishes of the herring kind, c.g. the C. 
sagax of the Pacific, the Harengiula macroph- 
thalma of Bermuda; also to the young menhaden. 

1 To take sturgeons with pilchards, to get large returns 
from a sinall outlay (o4s.). 

1530 Parser. 254/1 Pylchera fysshe, sardine. 1542 BoornE 
Dyetary xxx. (1870) 293 He must not eate..fresshe heryng, 
pylcherdes, etc. 1570 Levins Alani. 30/35 Pilcharde, 

erres, halecula. bid, 74/37 Pytcher, fish, sxena, 2. cx600 

oRnEen Spee. Brit., Cornw, (1728) 22 The. .recheste fishing 
is of the leaste fishe which is called a pilcharde. 1601 
Suaks. Teed. N. i. i, 39 Fooles are as like husbands, as 
Pilchers are to Herrings. 1656 Eaat Mono. tr. Boccadini’s 
Advts. fr. Parnass.1. x\viii. (1674) 63 They have built com- 
modious Inns to take Sturgeons with Pilcherds. 1711 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4941/2 Pitchers for the Streights. 1 « HUNTER 
tr. St.-Pierre's Stud, Nat. (2799) I. 263 The continuation 
and direction of these two bands, the pilchers of the South, 
and the herrings of the North, are nearly of the same 
length. 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 288 The 
refuse pilchards in Cornwall are used..as a Manure. 186 
Kinesiey é/erew. v, Savoury was the smell of fried pilchard. 

attrib, 1685 Petry Last Widl p. vi, 1 set up iron-works 
and pilchard-fishing in Kerry. 1824 Hiremixns & Daew 
Cornwall 1). 471 The pilchard fishery furnishes the staple 
commodity of the place. 

+ Pilcher!. Os. A term of abuse, freqnent 
at the beginning of the 17the. It has been con- 
jecturally explained as meaning ‘One who wears a 
pilch or leathern jerkin or doublet’, or ‘One who 
pilche thief’; in two instances it is either fig. 

rom pilcher, PILcHARD, the fish, or punningly 
associated with that word. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 11, iv, Whither doe you dragge 
the gent'man? you mungrels, you curres, you ban-dogs, 
wee are Captaine Tucca, that talke to you, you inhumane 

iIchers. 1602 Mippteton Blurt, Master-Constable 1. ii, 

ilcher, thou'rt a most pitiful dried one. @1619 Fietcuea 
Vit without AM. 1. iv, Upbraid me with your benefits, you 
ag 1625 — Women Pleas'd 1.iv, Hang him, Pileber, 

here's nothing loves him: his owne Cat cannot endure 
him. @ 1640 Day Parl. Bees iw, Smoaked Pilcher vanish | 

+ Pilecher?. Ods. rare, [? Extended from Pixeu.] 

1. = Pitcu sé. 1. 

1635 Eart or Corn Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 
IV. 104, I haue.. written to Mr Ned ene furvish him 
with pilchers. 


2. A scabbard. ely conientpluous.) 
fod 


1592 Suaks. Ron. & / ut L 84 Will you pluck your 
Sword out of his Pilcher by the eet e oO" ae 


Pilcorn, [For pikécorn, {, Pivep ppl. a. tb + 
Corn.] A variety of the cultivated Oat, considered 
by Lianzeus a species (Avena nuda), in which the 
glumes or husks do not adhere to the grain, but 
leave it bare. Also called pilled oats, + pillotes. 


| Fairy Wks. (1748) 166 
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1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. xiii. 467 There is an other kinde of 
Otes, whiche is not so inclosed in his huskes as y® other is, 
but 1s bare, and without huske whan it is threshed... The 
seconde kinde may be called in Englishe, Pilcorne, or pylde 
Otes. cx640 J. SuyvtH Lives Berkeleys (1883) lL. 155 And 
had also Bree, pilcorne, mixtilion, brotcorne..words 1 pro- 
fesse, not well to vnderstand. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food iit. 71 
The Avena sativa... has several varieties. The most remark- 
able..are the black or long-bearded oat. .and the naked oat, 
or pilcorn. 1866 Yeas. Hot., Pillcorn, or Pilcorn. 

Pilerow (piljkréa). earch. Forms: § py)- 
craft(e, pilecrafte, 6 pilcrowe, (7 pilkrow, 
pill-crow, peelerow, pilgrow), 6- pilcrow.’ 
[App. for pilled crow: cf. pilcarn, pilgarlic, etc. 
The application of the word, with the form Jy/- 
evaft, has suggested that it originated in a per- 
version of Paracrars, throngh Feel *par- 
crafte, etc.: cf. quots. ¢1460 and 1617. But the 
histery of the word is obscure, and evidence is 
wanting.] = ParacraPH sé. 1, 

(1g00 Ortus Voc., Paragraphus, Angiice, a pargrafte in 
writing.) c¢ 1440 Proms. Pat 398A lcrafte, yna booke 
» asteriscus, paragraphus. ¢1460 Medullain Way Pronip. 
Parv. 398 note, Hite keg Aa, pyleraft io wryitlynge. 1573 
Tussen Husé, (1878) 2 In husbandrie matters, where Pilcrowe 
ge That verse appertaineth to Huswiferie Kinde. 1602 

. T. Five Godlie Sernt, 18 To stand as a Cypher in 
Augrim, or asa pilcrow ina latine Primmer. 1617 Minsneu 
Ductor, Pilkrow, contractum videtur corruptumque ex para- 
geerhe. @x625 Fiercnea Vice Valour w. i, But why a 

eel-crow here?.. A Scar-crow had been better. 1 
Puittirs, Pilcrow, an old Word for a Paragraph. | 1897 
S. S. Sraicce 7. Wakley xv. 141 The leading article.. 
calling attention to them with interjections..and all sorts 
of verbal pilcrows, e 

Pild, obs. form of pilled: see Pitn 2.1 

Pile (pail), sé.1 Forms; 1 pil, 4- pile, (4-8 
pyle, 6 pyll, 7 peil). [OE. Af? masc. = OLG. 
*pfl (MLG., MDu. pf, Dn. p77? dart, arrow, also 
ON. pila fem., arrow, Da., Sw. fil, from LG.), 
OHG., MHG. fil, Ger. pfeil dart, arrow, shaft, 
West Ger. pf/, a. L. pil-unt the heavy javelin of 
the Roman foot-soldier, orig. * pestle’, 

The L. pilum was no doubt adopted by the Germans in 
the L. sense ‘javelin’, which on the continent into 
that of ‘dart ', and hence ‘arrow’, in which latter sense it 
superseded the native word. 1a OE, the sense ‘javelin’ 

assed into those of ‘dart' and ‘ pointed stake’(=L. sudis); 
Bay the former is known only in a few poetic compounds, 
Sizeptl flying-dart, Aylde-pii battle-dart, and the earliest 
examples of the simple word in this sense are ME.; if 
applied to an arrow, it was only as subsidiary to native 
names] 

+1. A dart; a shaft; (?)an arrow. Ods. 

@1000 Be Mannes Mod 26 Bid pet xfponca eal geil 
feondes fligepilum. — Kiddies xviii. 6 Frea pact bihealded 
hu me of hrife fleogad hyldepilas. 13.. Guy Warw. (A) 
3490 Scheteb wip piles & 3if hem deb wounde. c1400 Desétr. 


Trey 6976 Pen Paris..with a pile sharp, Rut hym in 
ane ie with a roid wond, ‘ 
The pointed metal head of a dart, lance, or 


arrow. Obs. R 
1592 Constaare Soun, t v, Thine eye the pyle is of a 
murdring dart. ¢16r1 Cuapman /éiad wv. 545 Through both 
his temples struck the dart, the wood of one side show'd, 
The pile out of the other look'd. 1627 Drayton Court of 
His spear—a bent both stiff and 
strong,.. The pile was of a horse-fly’s tongue. 1639 FuLter 
Holy War u. x. (1840) 63 Like an arrow well feathered, but 
with a blunt pile; he flew swift, but did not sink deep. 1700 
Hickes Let. in Pepys’ Corr. 19 June, Elf arrows..are of 
a triangular form, somewhat Jike the beard or pile of our 
old English arrows of war. [1 Pecce Anonyrt. (1809) 
xoz3_ Fletcher, he that trimm: arrows by adding the 

feathers; Arrowsmith, he that made the piles.] A 2 

c. Used to render L. pila, the heavy javelin 


of the ancient Reman feot-soldier. 

¢ 1620 Fretcuer & Mass. False One 1.3, How the Roman 
Peils..drew Roman blood. 1627 Mav Lucan 1 8 Knowne 
Ensignes Ensignes doe defie, Piles against Piles, ’gainst 
Eagles Eagles fly. (Vote. If any man quarrell at the word 
Pile, as thinking it scarse English, 1 desire them to givea 
better word.) 1687 Daypen Hind & P. u. 161 That was 
but civil war, an equal set, Where piles with piles, and eagles 
eagles met. 7688 R. Howse A raioury wi. xvi. (Roxb.) 89/1 
The Germans came so violently vpon the Romans that the 
souldiers cast away their piles, and betooke them to their 
swords. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1.7 Piles against piles 
oppos'd in impious fight, And Eagles against Eagles bending 
flight. 1850 Meaivace Rov Entp, (1865) 1. vi. 273 The 
Romans threw their piles, and rushed headlong upon the 
unwieldy mass. A 5 4 

+2. A spike, a nail; a spine (of a prickly plant, 
in ME. of a hedgehog); the pointer of a san-dial. 

cr000 ZEtFaic Saints’ Lives v. 388 He gehefte [hi] on 
anum micclum stocce, and mid isenum pilum heora ilas 
gefestnode and cwxd pxt hi sceoldon swa standan on pam 
pilum. c1o0o Sax. Lecchd, 1. 304 Heo [sea-holly] hafad 
stelan hwitne..on das heahoysse ufeweardre beod acennede 
scearpe and byrnyhte pilas. a1100 O. £, Gloss. in Wr. 
Wiilcker 337/6 Gnomon degmacies fh: aiz00 Fragm. 
EYric's Gram. (ed. Phillips 1838), Prikiende so piles on 
ile, ¢ 1225, 1387 [see ilespiles 5. v. IL]. 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 179/50 Heo stikeden al-so picke on him, so yrichon 
deth of piles. /d7d, 298/49 Ase ful ase is an Irchepil of 
piles al-a-boute, ‘ 

b. A (pointed) blade (of grass), [Cf Da. dial- 
pile, erespile, Fl. pijl, graspil.] ree. 

1513 Dovucias nets xin. Prol. 25 At euery pilis pol and 
cornis croppis The techrys stude, as lemand beriall droppts. 
607 Hitson IVks, 1. 153 More sinnes then there bee grasse 
piles vpon the earth, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's [rar 
1, 291 There shall not a pile of Grass be left within his 
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Kingdom. 1765 Afusennr Rust. AV. xxviii 122 Appearance 
of red clover, where not a pile of this grass had before 
been known. 18rz Six J. Sincrarz Syst. fl urd, Scot, 1. 372 
The grass was..smaller in the pile, nad more fuxuriant tn 
its growth. 1895 Caockett Men of Moss-Hags xxi, Every 
pile of the grass that springs so sweetly in the mezdows, 
o. A single glume or pale (of chaff). Se. 

1786 Burxs Address to Unco Guid heading, The cleanest 
corn.. May hae some pyles 0’ caff in, be 

3. A pointed stake or post; sfcc. in later use, 
a large and heavy beam of timber or trunk of a 
tree, usually sharpened at the lower end, of which 
‘a number are driven into the bed of a river, or 
into marshy or uncertain ground for the sapport 
of some superstructure, as a bridge, pier, quay, 
wall, the foundation of a house, etc. Also ex- 
tended to cylindrical or other hollow iron pillars, 


used for the same purposes. 

In prehistoric times villages or settlements were built upon 
eden piles in lakes: see pile-dwelling, etc. in 5. 

Parr00 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS,) Introd. (from Beda), Da 
genamon pa Walas, and adrifon sumre ea ford ealne mid 
scearpum pilum [Bapa sudibus, 2. stangum: cf. Wr.- 
Walcker so9/14 sudibus stengam] greatum Innan pam 
welere sy ea hatte Temese. ¢ 14330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace 
(Rolls) 4611 Longe pyles & grete dide bey [Britons] make; 
Faste yn Temese dide bey hem stake. 1377 Lancu. P. Pe, 
B. xvi. 23 Pe tree... Wit ee pyles was it vnder-pizte. 2387-8 
T.Usx Jest. Love nu. v. (Skeat) 1. 116 If the pyles ben trewe, 
the gravel and sand wol abyde. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
ccxlviii, (1482) 316 The duk hym self with ij or thre lepe 
vpon the pyles, and so were saued with helpe of men that 
were zboue the bridge. 1497 Navad Acc. Hen, VFI (1896) 
171 The brekyng vp of the dokke hede at Portesmouth 
weyng vt of the piles & shorys, 1530 Parser. 254/r Pyle to 
be set ina fauty grounde, silot, 555 EDEN Decades 226 
Theyr houses... are .. hnylded aboue the grownde vppon 

roppes & pyles. 160a Waanea Alb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 356 

wo walles, the one of Turffe, and the other of Pyles and 
Tymber strongly and Betincvaliy inte posed 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) U. 405 Like the houses of Amsterdam, 
which are reported to stand upon piles driven deep into the 
quagmire, 1863 Lvett Antig. Man ii. (ed. 3) 17 Habitations 
-.constructed on platforms raised above the lake, and 
resting on piles, 

Jig. 1886 Ruskin Preterila 1. xii. 416 Drive down the 
oaken pile of a principle. 

b, With various qualifications expressing pur- 


pose or nalure: e.g. 

Bearing p., bridge p., foundation p., guide p., hollow $., 
sheathing p., short p., weir p., etc. Close pile, a timber pile 
forming one of many set close together; /a/se pile, a pile to 
which additional length is eae after driving ; Alling pile, 
one of those filling up the space between gauge piles: 
Aydraulic pile, a pile sunk in sand hy means of a powerful 
jet of water led either inside or outside of it. Also Fenner 
& Gaucz f., Guaro f., Guive g., Preumatic 2. Screw J., 

HEET or SHEETING J., STAY fe for which see these words, 

1859 G. Meacortn A. Fevere/ 1. xvil 266 The MagneticYouth 
leaned round to note his proximity to the weir-piles. 1875 
Knicur Dict. Meck, U1. 1700/2 A hollow pile is a cylinder 
which is sunk hy excavation proceeding inside. B77 /3rd. 
IML, Short-pile,, driven as closely as possible without causing 
the driving of one pile to raise the adjacent ones. They 
are used tocompress and consolidate ground for foundations, 

+c. A stake or post fixed in the ground, at 
which swordsmen practised their strokes. Obs. rave. 

e180 Knyghthode & Batayle (MS. Cott. Titus A, xxiii. 
If, Gh), Nooman..is seyn prevayle, In feeld.. That with the 
pile, nathe firste grete exercise. 

4. Her. A charge, regarded by some as an 
ordinary, by others as a sub-ordinary, consisting 
of a fignre formed by two lines meeting in an acnte 
angle (generally assumed to represent an arrow- 
head), issuing, when not otherwise stated, from 
the chief or ae of the escutcheon, with the point 
downwards, /n file: arranged in the form of a 
ne wkd per pile: divided by lines ia the form 
of a pile. 

Are. a special use of sense 1b, or directly from L. pidezr. 
sot known in OF.: Littré has it as a neologism, pile masc., 
and refers it to L. i/nat; but it may have been taken directly 
from Eng. heraldry.] 
1486 Bh, Si. Adbans, Her, Ev b, Certan armys in the wich 
ij. pilis mete to gedyr in oon coone. ..He berith golde iij. 
ba Of sable. 1523 Lo. Beanras Froiss. 1. ocxxxvil. 337 
he baner.. was of syluer n sharpe pyle goules, rs6z Letcu 
Armoric 46 The eight particion, which is to be blased on 
thys sorte. Party ead pile in pointe, Or and Sable. /4id. 
143 He beareth Ermin, a Pile in pointe Gueules. 1610 
Guittin Heraldry ww. vi. (1611) 62. He beareth Argent a 
Triple Pile, Flory on the tops? issuing out of the Sinister 
base, in Bend towards the Dexter corner, Sable. This sort 
of bearing of the Pile, hath a resemblance of so many Piles 
driven into some water-worke, and. incorporated at their 
heads. /did. 11. vi. (1660) 3 A Pile is an Ordinary con- 
Sisting of a two-fold line formed after the manner of a 
Wedge; that is to say broad at the upper end, and. .meeting 
together at the lower end inan Acute-angle. 2704 J. Haaais 
Lex. Techn, \, Pile, in Ueraldry,. probably something like 
the Figure of the Roman Pilun:, which was a taperin 
Dart, zbout five Foot long, and sharpened at the Point wit 
Steel. nea? weet feraldry (ed. 4) 135 The sixteenth is 
A ay ree piles meeting near the point of the base Arure. 
cx many Lwcycl. Her. i. Gloss., Pile, triple, or triple- 
pointed, in base, bendwise,..by Ferne, termed a pile, naisant, 
in bend, triple-flory, 1664 Bouvet. 2/er. flist. & Pop. ix. 
(ed. 3) 50 Sa., three Swords in pile arg. 1872 Ruskin £ag/e's 
WV. § 235 The Pile, a wedge-shaped space of colour with the 
point downwards, represents what we still calla pile; a piece 
of timber driven into moist ground. 
5. attrib. and Comé. (from 3). a. attrib. Of a 


pile, as pile-head, -rv00d; formed of piles, as pr/e- 
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breakwater, -dam, -planking, -structure ; supported 
on piles, as pile-bridge, -habitation, -lighthouse, 
<pier, -road, -seillement, -village; used asa pile, as 
pile-plank, bb. obj. and obj. gen., as pile-fixer, 
-screwing, ©. instrumental, as pile-seepported adj. 
d. Special Comb.:; pile-building,abnilding erected 


| on piles, esp. one of sach dwellings of certain pre- 


historic and primitive peoples; so also pile- 
builder, pile-built ¢.; pile-cap, a cap or plate 
for the head of a pile; also, a beam connecting 
the heads of piles; pile-drawer, a machine for 
extracting piles; pile-dwelling, a dwelling built 
on piles, especially in shallow water, as a Jake, 
but sometimes on dry ground; hence pile-dweller; 
pile-engine = PILE-DRIVER ; pile-hoop, a hoop 
or band ronnd the head of a plle to keep it from 
splitting; pile-house, a honse built on_ piles, 
a pile-dwelling; pile-saw, a saw for cutting off 
piles below the surface of the water; hence pile- 
sawing; pile-shoe, an iron point fixed to the 


| lower end of a pile; pile-worm, the teredo, or 
other worm or animal which bores into piles. See | 


| age whose 


. other *pile-structures have 


also PILE-DRIVER, PILEWAYS, PILE-WORK. 


two hnage “pile-breakwaters. 1884 Nature 19 June 169/1 
‘There are good reasons for believing these *pile-builders are 
the direct descendants of the pre-Aryzn aboriginals. 386: 
Luepock Preh. Times v. 127 The Lake-dwellers follow 
two different systems ..which he distinguishes a3 ..*Pile- 
buildings, and... Crannoges. 3886 Atheneum 24 Apr. 
556/r The pile-buildings of the Swiss lakes. 4 
s Nations 41 Do you know the “pile-built village where the 
sago-dealers trade? 1800 wid Advertiser 5 Apr. 1/3 The 
constructing of a “pile dam opposite to the clough. 188 
Dawkins arly Man 302 The "pile-dwellers possessed 
vegetables not traceable to wild stocks now growing in 
Switzerland, 1863 Lyett Antig. Man 29 It relates to the 
earliest age of sailecciwellicg! 3874 Sayce Compar. Philod. 
iil, 314 Their [the Etruscans'] predecessors of the Neolithic 
ile-dwellings .. have yielded wheat and coral, 
evidences of Eastern intercourse. eG Sempre. Buildin, 
in Water 36 The Platform of the *Pile-engine. 1853 Ste 
Doveras Aflit, Bridges (ed. 3)154 The piles were driven 
Eyapileeos ines. constructed on the boats of the country. 
1 A. Wincnett Walks Geol. Field 283 Jars of dried 
apples and wheat... have been yielded from the *pile- 
habitations, 1875 W. McI-wraitn Guide Wigtownshire 45 
Dowalton Loch. .celebrated hy the discovery there of *pile- 
houses, 1884 Nature 19 June 169/2 The races who now 
build these pile-houses, often on hill-tops. 2895 Darly News 


27 Sept. 5/4 Unlike the old “pile piers, it is a substantial | 
P. Nicnotson Pract. Builder | 


structure of NS 183 
590 *Pile-planks, planks of which the ends are sharpened, 
so as toenter into the bottom of a canal. 1838 Cre. Eng. 
§ Archit, Frat, 1. 150/1 A scaffold was erected, upon 
which the pile drivers were placed for driving the sheet 
piles (pile planks}..of the best North Carolina heart pine. 
1793 R, Myung Rep. Thames 24 A Jettee of * Pile-planking 
..Should be run a little way down from the Point. 1860 
Weate Dict. Terms sv., As a considerable length of the 
Utica and Syracuse railroad passes through a deep swamp, 
a foundation of great permanency was required : this gave 
rise to a modification of the superstructure, and formed that 
which is known as "pile-road. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Meck. 
1703/1 Vogler’s *pilesawing attachment for boats. 3897 R. 
Munro Prek, Prodlenis 304 A “pile-settlement of the Bronze 
Age. 1498 Naval Acc. Hen. Vii ed 250 A pykas and 
ij pe shone. 1844 Afech. Mag. XL. 54 Improvement 
in the formation of pile-shoes, 1887 West. Rev. June 340 
Along this line [Bzrmston and Sktpsea Drain] five or six 
eS ¥ SS aan n jeune: I rae 
vw. Boy's Ann. 3 na old *pile-supported pier. 1879 
Athenzum 6 Sept. 313/1 *Pile-villages Five been found on 
the shores of Gmunden. 1894C. Weicu Tower Bridge 133 
Sauff-boxes and other memorials..turned from the “pile 
wood, 12933 tr. Rousset (title) Observations on the Sea or 
*Pile Worms discover'd in Pile or Woodworks in Holland. 
+ Pile, s.2 Os. Forms: 4-6 pyle, 5 pyl, 
pyll, pylle, 5-8 pile. [GF doubtful origin. 
Evidently distinct historically from Pine sd.!, sense 4. It 
may, however, be an earlier adoption of the same Fr. word. 
In sense it agrees exactly with Peet. s4.1, senses 3 and 4; and 
in the 16the. the Border gee/s usually apsest in the English 
State papers as fyles or piles. Vet the words cannot be 


doublets, for in file the final ¢ is evidently original.) 


Asmall castle, tower, orstrongbold; = Peet sé.}3. 
13.. £. E. Allit, P. A, 685 Pe ry3twys man also sertayn 
Aproche he schal pat proper pyle [rzze gyle]. 1377 LancL. 
P, Pi. B, xix. 360 That holy-cherche stode in vnite As it 
apyle were. 1393 /did. C. xxit. 366 Holy churche stod in 
holynesse as hit were a pile. ¢3x430 f/ymins Virg. (1867) 45 
Panne y councellid eroud with-inne a while..Pat alle men 
children in towne & pile To slee bem, bat ihesus myght with 
hem die. £1435 Torr. Portngad 573 VC 1 dwelle in my 
ie of ston. ¢14§0 Losxeuce Grai BE od It [Castle of 
‘alachim] was On of the Strengest pyl, That Euere Man 
Sica in Ony Exyl. 14.. Coventry Corp.Chr, Pl. (E.E.T.S.) 
16 Yett do I marvell In whatt pyle or castell These herdmen 
dyd hym see. rgqz Upatt Erasm. Apfoph, 222b, The 
ekes wer besieged in a litle preatie pyle or castle. 1568 
aarton Chron, II. 866 They sayled into Englande.., and 
landed .. at the pyle of Fowdrey within lytle of Lancaster 
[called in 1424 Act 2 Hex, Vi,c. 5 le Peele de Foddray en 
le Counte de Lancastre). 3602 in Moryson /¢im, 11, mt. ib 
(1617) 270 To build little piles of Stone in such Garrisons [in 
Ireland] as shall be thought fittest to be continuall bridles 
vpon the people. 1609 Hottano Anz Marcell. xiv. viii 18 
Arabia,..a rich land,..replenished also with strong castles 
and piles[eastris oppleta malidis et castellis), {3679 Biouxt 
Ane, Tenures 20 Pele ov Pile, is a Fort built for defence of 
any place, 1727-41 Cuamacas Cyel., Pille of Foddray, or 
Pils of Foutdrey,..cailed pilie, by the idiom of the county, 
for a pile, or Cort.] 


1903 Kirtinc | 


sob Orie (U.S.) XXVI. 4485/1 Under the protection of | 


PILE. 


b. spec. Applied fo the Peels on the Scottish 
border: = Peet s4.1 4, 

1494 Faavan Céron. vil. 512 The which..threwe downe 
certayne Py and other serengehie: and a parte of the 
Castell wmount, a1s48 Hace Chron, Hen. Vil 
203 The kyng entended..to make new diuers Pyles and 
stoppes to fet the Scottysh men from their inuasions._1577- 
87 Houinsueo Chron, V1. 88:/1 He ouerthrew certeine 
castels, piles, and small! holds, till he came through the dales 
to Tedworth. a1649 Daums. oF Hawtn. ffirt. Jas. V, 
Wks, (1721) 91 Thomas earl of Surrey,.. had hurnt mani 
towns, and overthrown castles and piles. 1774 Lamae Bath 
of Flodden cxliv, Where piles be pulled down apace. 

Pile (psil), 56.8 Forms: 5— pile, (5-7 pyle, 
6 pyele). [a. F. pile heap, pyramid, mass of 
masonry, pier of a bridge (1340 in Godef.) = It. 
tee! mole, pier, mee Sp. pila, Pg. pilha pile, 

rei :-L. pila pillar, pier, or mole of stone.] 

tl. A pillar; a pier, esp. of a bridge. Ods. 

(Not to be confused with Price 24.' 3.) 

e1420 Pallad, on Hurl, 1. 1089 Bilis maad of tilis must 
mee Hee feet vie half, me o Pronip. rn 3098/2 

yle, of a bryggys fote, or ober gynge.., pila. ay 
Gascoienr Flowers Wks, (1587) fy aes of euil Be 
worke so fast my piles are overrun. 1617 Moayson /éfx. 1. 
118 Of this Bridge thirteene piles of bricke may bee seene 
neere the shore at Pozzoli, t70a Ecnaap Eccl, Hist. (1710) 
434 This bridge consisted of twenty piles, cach 60 foot in 
thickness, and rs0 in height, besides the foundation. 1730 
A. Goapox Mapes Amphith. 219 Of the Stones.., one of 
them is still seen in the middle Pile of the Bridge delle Navi. 

+b. fig. Applied to the neck, leg, etc. 

1584 Lonce Alarunr agst. Usurers (\lunter. Cl.) 72 Her 
stately necke where nature did acqnite Her selfe so well,.. 
For in this pile was fancie painted falre. /éid. 73 The 
stately thies, Like two faire compast marble pillers rise .. 
Next which the knees.. This stately pyle with gladsome 
honour greete. 1589 — Scfl/aes weet unter. Cl.) 41 Now 
Nature stands amazd her selfe to looke on Beauties feete, 
«So small a pile so great a waight, like Atlas to vphold 

ie. 

+2. A mole or pier in the sea. Ods. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Surt. Devon § 334 (1810) 345 There is a 
harbour for ships, by means of a pile built. 1652 Nempuam 
tr. Sedden's Mare Cé. 87 Vut if no man sustain damage, 
hee is to bee defended who huild's upon the shore, or cast’s 
a Pile intothe Sea. 2 . 

3. A heap of things (of some height) laid or 
lying one upon another in a more or less regular 


maaner; also jig. 

14q0 Promp. Pare, 398/1 Pyle, or heep, where of hyt be, 
cumulus. bid., Pyle of clothys..on a presse, anni. 

diciuwt, 1830 Patscr. 254/21 Pyle of clothes or any other 

eape, fille, 1653 Mitton Afirelings Wks. 1738 1. §79 To 
how little purpose are all those piles of Sermons, Notes, and 
Comments on all parts of the Bible. @1656 Br. Hatt 
Rem. Wks, (x660) §3 You are called ont to see piles of dead 
carcasses. 3703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1707) 15 A rude 
pile of Stones erected... for an Altar. 1744 BeekeLey 
Sfris § 13 Such heaps or piles of wood were sometimes a 
hundred and eighty cubits round. sB1z J. Witsow /sle of 
Pains tt, 363 Behold yon pile of clouds, Like z city, round 
the sun, 1833 J. Hottaxo Manuf Metal Vi. 231 The 
sheet printed on both sides is delivered upon the board, .. 
and laid upon the pile. 189 E. Peacock .V. Srendon I. 310 
A large pile of letters and packages. Se 
b. A series of weights filling one witbin or upon 
another, so as to form a solid cone or other figure. 
(So F, pile.) 

This sense is certain for quots. 1611, t690; but quot. 1440 
is doubtful. The attrib, use in pile weight apparently 
belongs here. 

1440 ee Parv, 398/1 Pyle, of weyynge, dbrantentunt, 
libra, 1985 Siz F. Knottys Adstr. sysings Trove weyghte 
(MS. Rawl. D, 23 If. 18), They argve that the gowlde smythes 
pyle weyghte is muche tooe heavy, to be the trewe Troy 
weyghte. 162 Cotcr., /'i/e,..also, the pile, or whole masse, 
of weights vsed by Goldsmitbes, etc. 3647 in Cochran- 
Patrick Rec. Cofnage Scotl. (1876) 1. Introd, 8 Compared 
the forsaid round brasse stone weight..with a new brasse 
stone pyle weight in the coinyehouse, and I fonnd the said 
new pyle weight havier hy almost halfe one oz. /éfd., The 
new 4 lb pyle marked with a fleure de lyce boght from 
J. Falconar Warden from Holland, /d/d. 81 Having ex. 
amined the French pyle marked with the fleure de lyce 
amongst tbe weights now used. 2660 Act 32 Chas. 11,0. 4 
Sched. s.v. Brass, Brass of Pile weights the pound, j.s. “a 
Bovir Medicina flydrostat. Wks, 1772 V. (Plate at end), 
‘The Explication of the Figure..g. the Pile of Weights. 

te. A large group, clamp, or collection of 
things, without reference to height; a ‘lot’. Oés. 
r6az R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 47 Of these ilands are 
two pyles: the one of them..little frequented; the other.. 
containeth six in number, to wit: Saint Tago, Fuego, Mayo, 
Bonavisto, , and Bravo. 1864 Emity Dickinson Lett. 
(1894) TI. 253 Father has built a new road round the pile of 
trees between out house and Mr. S——'s. : 
a. spec. A heap of combustibles on which a 


dead body is burnt (funeral pile). . 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1. 83 Laying them vpon their backs 
on beds, they conueyed them vnto the funerall pile ..on 
beares, 2 Gagtu Ditfens. 111, 30 And with Prescriptions 
lights the solemn Pyle. 1700 Dayoan Palamton §& Are. Ut, 
gg0 Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood, Were 
poured upon the pile of burning wood. 1878 Macias 
Celts ii. (1879) r9 Some even voluntarily came forward to 
share the pile with an honoured person deceased. 1879 
Faovor Crrar xviii. 305 Made a pile of chairs and benches 
and tables, and burnt ail that remained of Clodius. ° 

e. A heap of wood or faggots on which a sacri- 


fice or a person is burnt. 

1577 tr. Sullinger's Decades (1592) 64 Isaac was Jayde on 
the pile of wood to bee offer Gp is fice. 21618 
Svivestea Maidens Blusk 1783 T ther makes the 


PILE. 


Pile: Hereon he layes His bond-led, blind-led Son. uae 
Mas. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art eee) 331 Then the people 
kindled the pile; but though the flame was exceedingly 
large it did not touch her. 1902 West. Gaz. 12 July 1/3 
Iv is disgraceful’, said the curate, who was all for the pile 
of faggots. : 

f. Afi]. A stack of arms regularly built up. 

1608 D. Tluvic] Ess. Pol. §& Aor, 122 b, Germanicus.. 
caused a pyle of weapons to be raised. 18 Bowen ncid 
1. 296 Sinful Rebellion .. Piling her fiendish weapons, shall 
sit fon bound on the pile. 

g. Anoblong rectangular mass of cut lengths of 
puddled iron-bars, laid upon each other ia rows, 
for the purpose of being rolled after being raised 
to a welding temperatnre in a reheating fumace ; 
a ‘faggot’. d 

1839 Ure Dict, Aris 707 Four rows of these [iron bars] are 
nsnally laid over each other into a heap or pile which is 
pla in the re-heating furnace.,and exposed to a free 
cirenlation of heat, one pile being set crosswise over 
another, 1881 RavmMonp Maing Gloss. Pile, the fagot 
or bundle of flat pieces of iron prepared to be heated to 
welding-heat and then rolled, 

h. ediipt. (for pile of wealth, money, dollars, etc.) 
A heap of money ; a fortune accumulated or heaped 
up. Chiefly in collog. phr, Zo make one’s pile. 

[1613 Suaks. Hen. VIT/, 11, ii. 107 What ‘ye of wealth 
hath he accumulated To his owne portion? 1839 Trirt- 
watt Greece VI. 233 It seems to have been one of, the state 
maxims..to draw as little as possible from this pile of 
wealth, 1876 Houtaup Sev. Oaks xxiii. 324 Yes, and I've 
made piles of money on them.) 

1741 FRANKLIN in Poor Rich. Alm Apr. (Bartlett), Rash 
mortals, ere you take a wife, Contrive your pile to last for 
life, 1852 F. Maaryat Gold Quarts Mining 8 On the old 
Californian principle of ‘making a “pile” and vamosing the 
ranché', 1862 /raser's Mag. pry 27 Every partisan 
blackleg bets his ‘pile ‘upon his favourite, 1864 Hutz. A. 
Muaaav &. Norman U1, 182 The hope which cheers .. so 
many [Australian diggers}. ..‘We may make our pile yet, 
and go home’. 1887 Jessorr Arcady vii. 196 Capitalists 
who had made their pile were consumed by a desire to 
walk over their own broad acres. 


4. A lofty mass of buildings; a large building or 


edifice. 

1607 J. Noapen Surv. Diad. in. 84 If this loftie Pyle bee 
not equalized hy the estate and reuenewes of the builder, it 
is as if Panles steeple should serue Pancras Church for a 
Belfry. 1663 Cowtry Verses Sev. Occas., Queen's Repair- 
ing Somerset-Ho., Two of the best and stateliest Piles 
which e're Man‘s liberal Piety of old did rear, 1687 A. 
Lovete tr. Thevenot's Trav. n. 28 Over against the middle 
of the Bridge, ..there is a great square pile of building in 
the Water. 1791 Boswett Yohnson 21 Sept. an. 17731 There 
is a very Jarge unfinished pile, four stories high. 1823 
Scorr Pevertl xxx, This antiquated and almost rninous 
ile occupied a part of the site of the public offices in the 

trand. ,commonly called Somerset Honse. 18s5 Prescott 
Philip I1, 1. 1. vil. 102 Philip testified his joy. .by raising 
the magnificent pile of the Escorial. 1870 H. Smart Race 

jor En ii, Glinn was a large pile of brickwork. 
bas 

1671 Mitton Samson 1069 His look Hanghty as is his 
pile high-built and proud. 1770 Lancuorne /%utarch 
(1879) I. 89/2 The besutiful pile of justice which he had 
reared poss fell to the ground. 1835 Trirtwatt 
Greece 1. 39 Afraid of raising a great pile of conjecture on 
a very slender basis of facts. i 

5. A series of plates of two dissimilar metals, 
such as copper and zinc, laid one above the other 
altemately, with cloth or paper moistened with an 
acid solution placed between each pair, for pro- 
ducing an electric current (galvanic or voltaic pile). 
Also extended to other arrangements of such plates: 
cf. BATTERY. 

Dry pile, a voltaic ee in which no liquid is used, and 
which generates a feeble but very permanent current. 

Woo Med. Jrnl, WV. 119 When they used the order of 
silver, card, zinc, &c. ..This pile gave us the shock as before 
described. /éia., The plate A was connected with the top 
of the electrometer and the silver end of the pile. 1849 

Noap Electricity 198 The chemical power of the voltaic 
pile was discovered and described by Messrs. Nicholson and 
Carlisle, in the year 1800, 1871 Tvtoat, Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
1, xiv. 381 Behind the screen..was an excellent thermo- 
electric pile. 1894 Botrone Electr. Instr. Making (ed, 6) 
146 This pile was used with a large paraffin burner having 
an iron chimney nearly touching the interior ends of 
elements, [/érd., Fig. 56 is reproduced from a photograph 
of the identical thermopile.] 

Pile (poil), 54.4 arch. Also 4 pyl, 6 pyle, 
pyll, pyell. [s. OF, piv (12thc. in Littré), also 
in med.L. pila. In Fr. opposed to croix, as in 
Eng. to ‘cross’, also in mod.F. to face, in 2 pile 
ou face, 

F. pile, Le pila, in this sense was app. the same word as 
in prec., the gi/e or under iron of the cor (Coin sé. 4) being 
asmall upright iron lass on the flat top of which the piece 
of metal was laid to. stamped : see sense 1.) 

+1. The under iron of the minting apparatus with 
which money was struck ; its surface bore the die 
of which the impression was made on the reverse 
or pile side of the piece. Opposed to fvussel7 or 
tursail, ¥. troussean (Cotgr.): see quot. 1876, Ods. 

[1193 Memoranda K. R. 20 & 21 Edw. I, m. 35b cedule, 
Innente sunt inter bona illa due pecie quarum vna vocatur 
pila et alia crosse que vocantur cunens ad monetam Regis 
endendam. 1300 (Nov. x0) /dfd. 28 & 29 Edw. 1. 61 De 
cuneis Cambii Dunelmensis...Vous enueyames del dit 
Eschekier..deux peire de Cuyns noueaux en .vj. peces, 
E puis.. vne peire noe en treis peces, cest a sauoir a chescone 
peire vne pile ¢ ij Trusseux.} e 


856 


* xs6a-3 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1. 227 Ane pile and ane 
tursall maid for cunyeing of certane pecis of gold and silvir, 
the pile havand sunkin thairin fonre lettris.. 1587-8 /fd. 
1V. 265 To grave, sink and mak countaris of lattonun, with 
sic pyles and _tursallis as may serve to that effect. 1605 
Jbid. Vl. 54 To ressave the pyllis and tursellis laitlie send 
hame from England, and the puncheons for making of ma 
pyllis and tursellis. 161x Cotcr., /’#/e.., also, the pile, or 
under-yron of the stampe wherein orig is stam) 1876 
Cocnaan-Patricx Kec. Coinage Scotl. 1. Introd. 49 Each 
moneyer had two irons or ponchenys, one of which was 
called the ‘pile ‘, and the other the ‘trnssell’, The ‘pile’ 
was from seven to eight inches long, and was firmly fixed 
in a block of wood (called ‘cepfean’ in the French Ordon- 
nances). On the ‘pile’ was engraved one side of the coin, 
and on the ‘ easel!” the other. ; 

2. Hence, The side of a coin opposite to the 
‘cross’ or face; the reverse. arch. Cross and (or) 
pile, in phrases: sce Cross sh. 21 b-e. 

1390 Gowra Conf. 1. 172 Whos tunge neither pyl ne 
crouche Mai hyre. ¢1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 51 Of crosse nor pile there is no recluse, Prynte nor 
impressioun in all thy seyntwarye, 1523 Lp. Bransrs 
Froiss. 1. eliy. 185 The frenche kyng made newe money of 
fyne golde, called florence of y® lambe, for in the pyell there 
was granynalambe, (Cf. Chron. de S. Den. B. N, 2813, 
Mf. 396 af Nez florins a laignel rae ce queen la pile avoit 
un aigne We 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pyle of a coyne, the syde 
havyng no crosse, sie, 1678 Butiea Hud, 11, iii, 688 That 
you as sure, may Pick and Choose, As Cross I win, and 

ile you lose. 1706 Puitties, Pile,..the backside of a piece 
of Money. 1843 Mitx Logic wi. xviii. § 1 Why, in tossing 
up a halfpenny, do we reckon it equally probable that we 
shall throw cross or ile? 

Pile (pail), 56.5 Also 5-6 pyle. [ad. L pilus 
hair. (Not through OF., which had Zei?, pord.)] 

1, Mair, esp. fine soft hair, down ; xarely, a single 
hair of this kind; the fine short hair of cattle, 
deer, etc.; the wool of sheep; in Zon, fine 
hairs on an insect. 

1486 Bk St. Albans Eiijb, All that berith greece and 
piles ther vppon Ener shalle be strypte when thay be 
vndoon. 1813 Douctas 2 neis vi. iv. 16 Four 30ung stottis 
.-bisk of pyle. /éfd. vin. iii, 150 My grene jouth that tym, 
wyth pylis ding, Fyrst cleyd my chyn, or beird begonth to 
spring. 1762 Steane Tr. Shandy V.i, He has no whiskers, 
..-hot a pile. 1805 Luocock Wat. lVool 18 The native.. 
wraps himself in sheep skins, and blesses that hand which 
made their pile thick, warm and ponderous. 1826 Kirav & 
Sr. Entomol, 111, 306 Some 11ymenoptera., have the upper 
lip of the male clothed with silver pile. 1850 R. F. Burton 


Centr. Afr.in Frul, Geog. Soc. XXX, 318 The East African 
is by no means a hairy man. Little pile appears upon the 


body. 1893 Lvpexkza Horns § Hoo/s_159 In order to 
withstand the intense cold of a Tibetan winter, the chirn is 
clothed with a thick and close woolly pile. 

b. Bs Applied to the downy plumage of 
a bird, or the downy part of a feather. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 814 Of his grounden gras, be wus can 
hee take, Peron hee brynges be brid, & bathes his pilus. 1847 
Whistlebinkie (1890) TT. 147, I can my falcon bring Without 
oe of feather wrong on body, breast or wing. 

. A nap upon cloth; now es. the downy nap 
or shag of velvet, plush, and similar fabrics, pro- 
duced by an accessary or secondary warp the loops 
of which are cut so as to form a nap; also, loops 


in a carpet similarly produced and forming a nap. 
Double pile, pile upon pile, twopile, three-pile, attrib. phr. : 
having sue pveptdentls or treble closeness: see pile-2varp in 
1568 R. Semput Ballad’s (1872) xxxviii. 238 With the sleil 
stanis..for the nanis They raise the pyle I mak gow plane. 
Tsp GarEnz Art Couny Catch. w (1592) 22 He cals to see 
a boul of Saten, velnet,..and not liking the pile, culler, or 
bracke, he cals for more. 1605 Rowzanos //edl's Broke Loose 
39 Rich Taffata and Velvet of three pile, Must serne onr vse 
to swagger in a while. 16x CotGr. sv. Poil, Velours a 
deux porls, two-pile Veluet. 1784 Cowvea Task 1. 11 Satin 
smooth, Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile. 1875 
Kuicnt Dict. Mech, 1701/2 In Brussels carpet..the wires 
are sey withdrawn and the loops left standing..In the 
Imperial Brussels the figure is raised above the ground and 
its pile is cut, but the ground is uncut, In the Royal 
Wilton the pile is raised higher than in the common Wilton, 
and is alsocut. 1884 Nonconf. & /ndep. 17 Jan. 59/1 Persian 
carpets..take front rank..for general excellence, softness 

of i and harmony of colouring. 
. Each of the fine hair-like fibres of velvet, 


flannel, wool, or cotton, 

1787 Huwtea in Pail. Trans, UXXVIL 395 Like coarse 
velvet, each pile standing firm in its place. 180s Beppors 
Hygtia v. 84 Flannel..is more likely to be hurtful..by the 
stimulating effect of its piles, 180g Luecoex Nat. Wool 13 
The ‘hair’ of this wool, i.e, the fineness or coarseness of the 
pile, the first object of a stapler’s concern. 

c. A fabric with a pile or nap, esf. velvet. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. w. vy, It is not often that these 
roads witness riders in silk and pile, 

a. ivansf. The burr on a plate in etching. 

1885 S. Haven in Harfer's Mag. ase 233/2 Rembrandt 
employed the etching-needle. .in such a way as to throw u 
with its point as mnch of the pile, or ‘burr 4 as he required. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (from sense 2). Having a 


pile, as Pile-carpet, -fabric; belonging to or form- 


ing the pile, as pi/e-2hread; pile-beam, a separate * 


warp-beam, upon which the pile-warp is wound 
and carried; pile-warp, the secondary warp, which 
furnishes the substance of the plle, also called zzap- 
warp ; it may consist of one, two, or three threads 
in the loop, producing stzgve-, double-, or three-pile 
velvet; pile-weaving, the weaving of fabrics with 
a pile or nap, by means of the pile-warp, which, 
by being passed over the pile-wires, forms loops, 


PILE, 


which are afterwards cut, or, in some cases, left 
standing ; pile-wire, one of a number of wires 
used in pile-weaving; in the case of cut-pile fabrics, 
grooved on the upper side to facilitate cutting. 
1844 G. Dopp Zextile Manuf. vi. 204 Striped velvets..owe 
their peculiar appearance to some of the “pile-thrends being 
left uncut. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech., *Pilewarp, a warp 
which is woven in loops on the face to forma nap. /éid. 
rjo1/2 In Waar At in addition to the usual warp and 
sy r 


weft threads, a third thread is introduced.., and is thrown 
into loops by being woven over wires of the breadth of the 


b 
cloth, "Bid, *Pileavire, the wire around which the warp. 
threads are looped to make a pile-fabric. 

Pile (poil), 54.6 Paik. Usually p/. piles. Also 
5-6 pyle, (6 pylie). A disease characterized by 
tumours of the veins of the lower rectum ; hzemor- 
thoids. Rarely séxg, A hemorrhoid. 

@ 1400-80 Stockh, Afed. MS. 15 A good medicfi}ne for the 
pylys & for the emerawdys. 1527 Anprew Srunswyke's 

istyll, Waters Biv, Sores and pyles on the fondament 
lyke wrattes. x Etvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 61b, Of 
hemoroides or pylles. 1608 Mippieton Fav. Love w. iy, 
A pile on ye, won't you! 1715 S. Sewatt Diary 29 Sept., 
Mr. Pemberton was very sick of the Piles, 1811 tess 
Med. Dict. s.v. Hzmorrhois, A small pile, that has been 
painful for some days, may cease to be so, and dry up. 1869 
Craaiwce Cold Water-Cure 176 Persons subject to piles 
should especially avoid all heating and stimulating drinks. 

b. Comd., as pile-clamp, -supporler, 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. Pite-clamp, an instrument for 
removing hemorrhoids. /did., Pile-supporter, a suppository 
for peer n ung protrusion of the rectum. 1893 Syd. Soc, Lexy, 
Pile-clam$, an instrument.. for crushing the base of the pile 
before cutting off, or for holding and compressing the pile. 

Pile, sé.7, obs. form of PiLLow. 

Pile (poil), v1 e PitE 56.1 in sense 3.] 

1. trans. To fnrnish, strengthen, or sapport with 
piles (esp. of timber) ; to drive piles into. 

€1440 [see Pitine v4 sé.41], args Letano /éin, IT. 31 
Toward the North End of this Bridge stondith a fair old 
Chapelle of Stone.., pilid in the Foundation for the rage of 
the Streame of the ‘Tamise. 1661 Brasenose Coll. Alun. 
30, 20 They had in some cases to pile an arch to build on, 
1716-17 E, Rep in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 646 
Part of the north ditch piled and planked. 1747 Gendi. 
Mag., Hist, Chron. Sept. 445 Mr. King first carpenter to 
the [Westminster] Bridge protested against it without piling 
the foundation. 1 Trans. Soc. Arts VUIIL. 96 It [2 wall] 
was planked and piled internally. 1881 Chicago Times 
14 May, Heavy oak pieces, twenty-five feet in length, will 
be used for piling the ‘coolies* on Yellowstone division. 

+2. To fix, drive in (as a stake or pile). Ods. 

1533 Lo. Beenras Froiss. 1. cccciii. or The flemynges had 
pyled in the ryner of Lescalt great pyles of great tymbre, so 
that no shyppe conlde come fro Tourney to Andewarpe, 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 695 These were piled in 
the earth, and vpon them were set the skulls of dead men, 
which they had slaine in the warres, 

Pile, v2 [f. Pre 54.3] 

1, ¢rans. To form into a pile or heap; to heap 
up. Often with uJ, on. 
1398 [see Pitinc 05436.2}, c1400 Destr. Troy 903 The 
jae night..Pight hom into ploghe, pilde vp the vrthe, 

raid vp bygly all a brode feld, 1576 Freminc Panopl, 
Epist. 372 What enormities be there, but ignoraunce, doth 
(as it were) pile them vp one vpon another, 1607 Row. 
tanps Diag. Lanth. 6 He..got wealth, and pylde vp golde 
euen as they pyle vp stockfish in Island. 1638 Sia ‘1. HEr- 
agat Trav. (ed. 2) 135 Upon many of these Mosques the 
Storks have pyld their nests. 1663 Granier Course? 46 The 
Labourers. .onght to take the bricks out of the Carts and 

ile them. 1711 Appison Sfect. No.3 P5 A rodigious 

eap of Bags of Mony,.. piled upon one another, 1794 
Sutuvan View Nat. 1.17 Like Pelion and Ossa piled one 
upon the other. 1832 Texnyson Lady of Shalott 1. iv, The 
reaper weary, Piling sheaves in nplands airy. 1871 R. Ectis 
Catullus \xiv. 304 Many 1 feast high-pil'd, did load each 
table about them. 1891 E. Peacock JV. Brendon 1. 341 The 
refuse was piled in heaps. 

b. AG?. To pile arms: to place muskets or 
rifles (usually three) in a position in which their 
bntts rest on the ground and their muzzles come 
together, so as to form a pyramidal figure: a mode 
of disposing of them so as to be readily available 
when wanted, practised by soldiers, etc., while 
resting during a march or other military operation; 


to stack arms. Also fig. _—. 
€1778 Conquerors 65 Thus each griev'd soldier fg his 
arms and wept. 1862 Bevearpce //risi. Sadia I. 1X, ui. 
573 The sepoys..at once obeyed the order to ile their 
arms. 1865 I. Hucuesin Q/orn. Star 5 Dec., The states- 
men of ont own country had piled arms with the view of 
seeing how liberal institutions wonld succeed in America. 
1879 Martini-Henry Rifle Exerc. 37 The squad will be 
taught to pile arms as follows. 
@. Afeial]. = Faccor v, 2: cf. PILE sb.3 3g. 
1891 R. R. Gusains (¢ii/e) A New System of Hot-Charging 
and Hot-Piling Puddle Bars. 
a. Leather-making. See Prise vbi. sb.) 1b. 


2. transf, and fig. To amass, accumulate. 
pete Mrs. Baowninc Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 19 
Shall I..here assume To mend _ the justice of the perfect 
God, By piling up a cnrse upon His curse Against thee. 1870 
A thenzunt 15 Oct. 489 Cowley often excels in piling his 
effects, 1886 W. Hoorea Sk. /r, Academic Life 49 Aman 
who on every occasion piles up the titles which he possesses 
.. Sins against good taste. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars i. 
54 Included in the estate slowly piled up by the Yelvertons, 
b. Zo pile up (or on) the agony (collog.), \0 
prolong and intensify to a climax the effect of any- 
thing painful by adding fresh elements or details. 
1835-40 Haciauaton Clockat. (1862) 444, I was actilly ina 


PILEATE. 


iled-up-agony. 1839 Manevat Diary Amer, Ser. 1.11. 238, 
Tdo think he piled the agony up alittle too high In that 
last scene. 1852C. Baonte in Mrs. Gaskell Life (1857) TL 
xi. 267, L doubt whether the regular novel-reader will con- 
sider the ‘agony piled sufficiently high’ (as the Americans 
say), 189x Even. Echo 23 Jan. 2/2 Airing their eloquence 
and piling up the agonies on their respective opponents. 

3. ixér, for rofl or pass. 

1613-16 W. Baownsg Brit. Past. 11. iv, The hart-like leaves 
oft each with other pyle As doe the hard scales of the Croco- 
dyle, 1785 Burns Winter Night 80 Chill o'er his slumbers, 
piles the drifty heap ! 1860 Sin W. E. Locan in Borthwick's 
Brit, Amer, Rdr. 149 The ice in the St. Lawrence piles up 
over every obstacle, 1897 Bookman Jan. 125/1 Money. cons 
tinues to pile up and up at the bankers of a good lady. 

4, trans. To cover or load wrth things heaped on. 

1667 Mitton P. £. v. 632 Tables are set, and on a sudden 
pil'd With Angels Food. 1809 W. Irvine Knickers, 11. vii. 
(1849) 120 By degrees o fleet of boats and canoes were piled 
up with all kinds of household articles, 1817 Cotznipce 
Sibyl, Leaves Poems (1862) 268 Gay thy grassy altar piled 
with fruits. 1878 Baowninc La Saésiaz 55a Its floor Piled 
with provender for cattle. 

Pile, obs. f. Pitt sd.1, and Pinu v.!, to rob, etc. 

Pileage: see P1ILaGeE. 

Pileate (pailéjct), «. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
plledt-us (better pilleatus) capped, f. pil(ens : 
gee oe Having a pileus or cap. 

1828-3n in Wenster. 1858 Mayne £xpor. Lex., Pileatus, 
Bot. applied by Fries to an Order .. of the Hymenomycetes 
-spileate, 1866 Treas. Bol. [see Piceiroam}. 1874 Coore 
Fungi 56 The Discomycetes are of two kinds, the pileate 
and the cup-shaped. 

Pileated (pai'lijcttéd), a. [fas prec. + -ED.] 

1. Nat. Hist, = prec.; spec. applied to certain 
Echiui or sea-urchins; also, to certain birds having 
the feathers of the pileum very conspicuous, as the 
Pileated Woodpecker( Picus pileaius) of N. America, 
the male of which has a scarlet pileum. 

421738 Woopwano Fossils 1. (1729) 70 A pileated Echinns, 
taken up, with different Shells of several kinds. 1749 PAtd, 
Trans. XLVI. 146, | have seen some Speciinens of the 
common pileated and galeated Echinites. 178a Latuam 
Gen. Synap. Birds 1. 554 Pileated Woodpecker. 1884 J. 
Buaroucns in Century Mag. Dec. 2122/2 The log-cock, or 
pileated woodpecker... 1 have never heard drum. 

2. Wearing the pileus (sce PILEUS 1). 

1866 W. H. Smytn Catal. Coins Dk. Northuinbld. 233 Two 
pileated hut otherwise naked men standing with spears, 

Piled (paild), sf/.a.) [f. Price 8.1 or v.1] 

+1. Her. Of arms: Charged with piles: see 


Pie 56,1 4. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Ev, Off pilit armys now here 
it shall be shewyt. ‘ 2 

+2. Of a javelin or lance: Having a pile or head: 
see PILE sd.1 1b. Ods. 

er611 Carman fdiad xv. arr At Dolops, Meges threw 
A speare well pilde. 1615 — Odyss. xx. 201 Took to his 
hand his sharp.piled lance. 

3. Built on piles. 

1905 Blackw.eMag. Mar. 340/2 To pole up stream past 
piled village and fertile Bicadints. P 

Piled, Af/.a.2 [f. Pre v.2 + -ep1.] Laid or 
reared in a pile or piles, heaped. Also with #9. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past... v. (1616) 98 While the piled 
stones Re-eccoed her lamentable grones, 1630 Mictox On 
SAaks., What needs my Shakspear for his honour'd Bones, 
The labour of an age in piled Stones? ty1g-0 Pore fliad 
xxalt, 207 Achilles coverd with their fat the dead, And the 
pil'd victims round the body spread. 791 CnaaLotre Sst 
Celestina (ed, 2) 111.64 Behind those piled-up stones against 
ee leaned. 1848 C. A. Jonnxs Week at Lizard 264 
The piled appearance of the rocks, 880 Browninc Draw. 
Taylls, Pan & Luna 37. 

iled, f7/. 2.3 [f. PILE 58.6 + -ED 2] 

1, Covered with pile, hair, or fur. 

1426 Lyoc. De Gutl, Piigr. 13703 Off look and cher ryht 
monstrous, Pyled and seynt as any kaat, And moosy-heryd 
aS a raat, 

2. iaving a pile or long nap, as velvet. 

Double.pited, three-piled, ete.; see Pire sb5 2. 

1589 R. Ianvey 2/. Perc. (1860) 20 My plain speeches may 
haue as much wooll..as is in your donhle pild veluet. 1603 
Suaxs. Meas, for Al, 1, ii. 43-5 Thour't a three pild-piece 
1 warrant thee; 1 bad as ite be a Lyst of an English 
Kersey, as be pil'd, as thon ait pil'd, for a French Velnet. 
8808 Scott Afar. v. viii, 1lis cloak, of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimmed with the fur of marten wild. 1881 Mornis in 
Mackail Liye (1899) If. 55, { don’t say that any flat-woven 
stuff can stand sunlight as well as a piled material. 

Pile-dri-ver. A machine for driving piles 
(PixE sb,1 3) into the ground, usually consisting 
of a heavy block of iron, suspended in a frame 
between two vertical gnide-posts, and alternately 
Ict fall upon the pile-head, and raised by steam, 
Manual, or other power; some, working with 
steam, act on the principle of the steam-hammer, 

177% Horton Bridges 99 Pile Driver, an engine for driving 
down the piles. 1862 Sates Engineers 111. 412 In the case 
of the steam pile-driver,.the whole weight of a heavy mass 
is delivered tapidly upon a driving-block of several tons 
weight placed directly over the head of the pile. 1879 
Cassell's Techn, Edue.u.80 A pile-driver consists of vertical 
ape nts, between which a weight called the ‘monkey’ is 

lawn up.,and is suddenly released. 

. A man who drives piles into the ground. 

1882 in Oaitvtz (Annandale) 

So Pile-dri-ven a., Pi‘le-dri:ving 53. and a. 

1809 Phil, Trans. Abr. XIV. 498 On the Theory of Pile- 
Driving. 1818 Gent, Mag. UXXXVIUL. 11. 398 Built on 
what the Dutch call pile-driven bases, on a marshy and 
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unstable soil. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Budld. 305 Re- 
quiring no machine beyond o pile-driving engine. 

Pileiform (pei'lijiffsm), 2. Bot. oe mod.L. 
Plletformis : see PILEus and -ror.] Having the 
form of a pileus or cap. 

1858 Mayne Lxpfos. Lex. Pilelfornts,..pileiform, 1856 
Treas. Bot., Pileate, Pileiform, having the form of a caps 
or having a pileus, 

tPilement. 04s. rare—'. [f. Puce v.2 + -MENT.) 
The action or product of piling ; a piled heap. 

1§97-8 Br. Hare Saé, nt li. 16 Costly pitements of some 
curious stone, 

Pileole (pailéo.l), Bot. [ad. L. pileolus: see 
next. Cf. F. priéole.)] = next; spec. in Grasses, etc. 
(see quols.). 


1868 Mavne E.xfos, Lex., Pileola. ,.name given hy Mirbel - 


to a perfectly close primordial leaf, having the form of a 
funnel, and which covers and hides the other leaves of the 
gemmule, as in the Scirpus: a pileole. 1880 C.& F, Danwint 
Movem, Pi, 63 With the Graminex the part which first 
rises above the ground has been called by some the pileole. 
| Pileolus (pilidlds). Bot. (L. pileolus (betler 
pill-), dim. of Piteus.) A little pilens; as the 
small cap-like receptacle of cerlain fungi. 
1858 in Mayne £-rpos. Lex. 1866 Treas. Bot., Pileolus, a 
little cap or cap-like body..; the receptacle of certain fungals, 
|| Pileorhiza (peiljorsirzi). Bo’. Also pileor- 
rhiza; and in anglicized form pi-leorhi:ze. [mod. 
L., f. L. pifens cap + Gr. Ai{a root. Cf. CoLzo- 
Ru1zA.) The mass of tissne which covers and pro- 
tects the growing-point of a root; the root-cap. 
1857 Henraev Bot. § 771 The conical hood upon the apex 
of the root, called the Aileorrhrza, Jbid., The focus of 
development of the root is within the pileorrhiza, which is 
cate forward by the continual development of cells just 
hind the apex. 1857 Bernarey Cryptog. Bot. § 49 There 
is the same highly.developed | Meese which is no special 
organ, but the same thing with the pileorhize in more com- 
plicated plants. 1870 Bentiey A/an, Bot, (ed. 2) 113. 
Pileous (pai'lsjas), a. rare. [f. L. type *pite-zs 
(f. pil-us hair) +-ous: cf. osseous, carneous.) Per- 
taining to or consisting of hair, hairy. 
1843 Dunciison Med. Lex., Prteous, that which relates to 


are called pileous or pilifcrous, 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex,, Pileous 
aa as Bichat'’s term for the arrangement of hair on the 


ly. 

Piller. [f. Pine v2 + -zR!.] One who piles. 

1611 Coter., Accumulatenr,..aheaper, or piler; a hoorder, 
1835 Browninc Paracelsus v. 292 The sacred fire may 
flicker..And die, for want of a wood-piler’s help. 

Piler, Pilery, obs. forms of PiLLar, PILLORY. 

Piles, hemorrhoids: see Prue 53.6 

Pilet, variant of PELLET 53.2 2, Ods., pelt. 

|| Pileum (psi-lijim). Ornith. [L. piveem (better 
pilleunt), collat. form of pileus ( pilletis): see nexi.] 
The whole of the top of the head of a bird, com- 
prising the fronts, corona or vertex, and occiput, 

1874 Coves Birds N. W. 457 A broad, transverse, coronal, 
black bar of varying width (sometimes occupying half the 
pileum, sometimes a mere line), /éfd. 665 Crown and long 
occipital crest deep glossy greenish-black. This pileum 
extends.,to a level with the lower border of the eye. 

|| Pileus (psilsds). Pl. pilei (pailai). (L. 
pileus (better pz/leus, but pileus is the form in lale 
MSS.) a felt cap. Cf. Gr. wiAos in same sense.] 

1. Aniig. A felt cap withont a brim, worn by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. (Cf. Perasvs.) 

1776 J. Avasts Fant. Lett. (1876) aro For the seal, he 
proposes. .onone side., Liberty with her pileus. 180 Leitcn 
tr. C.O. Muller's Anc. Art § 404 (ed. 2) 542 On coins of 
Nicaea Pan stands with a pileus, 1879 Cassed’’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 134/ The pilens of the former [the most ancient 
Greeks] being nearly the same as the modern fez. : 

2. Bot. A eap-like formation in various Fungi; 
esp. the cap-like or nmbrella-like structure at the 
top of the stipes, bearing the hymenium on its 
under surface, in the //ysenomycetes (mushrooms, 
etc.) ; also called cap (see Cap sd.1 10 a). 

1760 J. Lee Zutrod. Bot, 1. xxxi (1765) 154 Agaricus, 
with the Pileus on a Stipes. 2776 Witneaine Arif. Plants 
Cre 1. 376 The Gills are the flat, thin substances, found 
an ecient the Pileus. 1675 Bennatr & Dyna Sachs’ Bot. 
249 The naked pilei are originally gymnocarpous. 

3. Ornith, = PILEUM. 

Pilew/(e, obs. form of Pittow. 

+Pilewaya, adv. Her. Obs. rare. [f. Pie sb.1 4 
+ -ways.] In the manner of a pile or piles. 

1573 Bossewet Arai. 11, 122 The Arrowes standing pile- 
wates in poincte, is one of ye honorable ordinaries general. 

+ Pilewhey. Ods. [Obseure: ihe second ele- 
ment appears to be whey: see Skeat Gloss. to 
P. PI] ?Some kind of whey, or ? perry. 

1362 Lana. P, PZ A, v. 134 Peni Ale and piriwhit [p. x7. 
pile-whey; pilewhew; pilwhay; 2 and C podyng ale} heo 
pourede to-gedere, 

Pi-le-work.—ff.-Pize-sd.1 3 + Work 54.] 

1, Work constructed or consisting of piles. 

1708 Lond. Gat. No. 3781/3 A new Pile-work is run out 
about 80 Foot fromthe Peer-head of Minehead. 1726 Leonr 
Alberti’s Archit. 1. 72/2 Make the pile-work deep and broad 
every way. 1896 Daily News 26 Sept. 2/2 In its fall it 
smashed the wooden pile work, ‘ 

2. Avprehistoric structure of piles in 2 lake. 

1863 Lyetn Anti. Man 28 The ile workss of Chambion, 
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PILFERER. 


which are of the bronze period, must be at the least 3300 
years old. 1865 Luanocn rch. Times. 169 The age of the 
Swiss Pileworks was at an end. 

[Pile-worn, in Jodrell and gome later Diets., 
erroneous alteration of p/imwortk, PuyMoutH, in 
Massinger.] 

Pilewort (poilwvst). [f. Pine 33.6 + Wort, 
from its repnted efficacy against piles, after the 
med.L. name ficaria: cf. Ficwonrt.] The Lesser 
Celandine or Figwort (Ranunculus Licaria ot 
Ficaria verna), an eatly spring-flowering plant 
allied to the buttercups, with bright yellow stacry 
flowers, Also extended to the whole genus or 
sub-genus /fcaria. 

1978 Lyre Dodoens 1, xx. 31 The lesser [Celandine] ts 
called..in English Pyle worte, or Figworte. 1597 Guaanor 
flerbal uv. cclxxix, 1941 Compl. Fant-Piece w iii. 363 
Violets, Dazies, double Pilewort. 1832 Meg. Subst. Food 186 
The young leaves of Pilewort..are boiled and used as an 
edible by the Swedish peasantry. | 4 

b. Formerly applied with qualifications to 

species of Scrophularia: ef. Fiowort b. 

1640 Panninson Theatr. Bot. 612 Scrophularia major.. 
we in English [call it} reat Hipcwert, and great Pilewort. 
Téid. 1616 Guacatane, Indian Pilewort. 

Pilfer (pi-lfes), sd. Now rare. Forms: 5 pilfre, 
pelfyr, -fere, 5-6 pylfre, 7- pilfer. [In earlier 
form app. a. OF. felfre spoil ¢ 1th c. in Godef.) : 
see PELY sb. In 17thc. use, perh. viewed as formed 
immediately on P1tFERv.) That which is pilfered 
or plundered; spoil, plunder, booty; in early use 
also = PitFEery 1. 

¢1400 Mandeville's Brut (2. E.T.S.) 13 All pat other 
pylfre he jaf vn-to other folk of f° ost. 1418-20 Lvpc, 
Chron. Troy um, xxvit. (MS, Digby 230 If. 133/2), Nor swiche 
pilfre spoilinge nor roberie oppnriene nat to worthy chiualrie. 
63440 Promsp. Parv. 391/t Pelfyr, spolium. 1496 Dives & 
Pauper Vitek. 2977/1 uA theft is whan the theef is taken 
with his pelfere. 1 St, Papers Hen. VIEL AL. ss The 
. Scottys fled, and left mych corne, butters, and other 
pylfre. 1607 R. Clarew] tr. Astienne’s World of Wonders 
85 Peaceably to enjoy their pilfer and pray. 1791 W. Gitex 
Forest Scenery V1. 40 Too many.. depend on the precarious 


the hair. 1872 T.G. Tuomas Dis. Woren (ed. 3) zoo When | supply of forest pilfer. 


the predominating element of the mass is hair, these tumors | 


; a. OF. or AF. pelfre-r to pillage, rob (1ttb c. in 


Pilfer (pi'lfas), v. Also6 pelfer, pylfer. [app. 


Godef.) : see Petr v.; but (from its late appear- 
ance) perh. an Eng. formation on fe//er, PALFEn 5d,] 
1. trans. To pndets steal; spec. (in laler nse), 


to steal in smal quantities, to filch, peculate. 

1sso Bare Eng. Vofarier ui. 28 Ue taught hym how to 
recouer agayne the possessyons and landes pelfered awaye 
by the kynges from hys eee 1577 Nogtu- 
naooke Dicing (1843) 135 If during the time of their play, 
any thing be pilfered or stollen out of his house. hee shall 
haue no lawe at all for it. 1633 G. Heaaeat Semple, Sud- 
snission iii, Pilfring what I once did give. 1756 Mircrece 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. IV. 376 Happening (o meet a 
waggon..he thought there might be something to pilfer. 
1836-9 Dicunns S&. Bos, Black Veil, Old palings.. mended 
with stakes pilfered from the neighbouring hedges. 

ig. 1685 Bacon Ess., Greatness of Kingd. (Atb.) 473 The 
commanders. .wisht him, to set vpon them by Night ; But 
hee answered, He would not pilfer the Victory. 1784 Cowrzn 
Task 1. 131 And not a year but iia as he goes Some 
yeachial grace that age would gladly keep. 1807-8 W. 
ravine Sadmtag. xix. (1860) 441 Old time..is a knave who.. 
From the fairest of beauties will pilfer their youth. 
b. To plander or rob (a person or place). rare. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. § Js.(1846) I. vii. 314 The Egyptians, 
whom it was a merit to deceive and pilfer. 1888 Bayce 
Amer, Coninrv. 11. Ixvii. 520 In some States the treasury 
was pilfered, . i 

2. intr. or absol. To pillage, plunder; sfec. (in 
later use), to commit petty theft. 

a rs48 Hart Chron., Hen. V117 204b, And when the Turkes 
saw the Ciisten men ie pylfer (as the vsage of Souldiers 
is) they issued out of their holde, a 1618 Racetcit Kew, 
{1664) 90 As many of your Lordships as have pilfered from 


the Crown. et a Tinnat Rapin’: Uist, Eng. xvit. (1743) 
If. 121 An En aber being taken pilfering raised a 
quarrel. He Srencrs Data of Ethics xv. $102, 264 


A servant who.. pilfers, may have to suffer pain from being 
discharged. E 

Hlence Pilfered, Pilfering ff/. adjs.; also 
Pi'lferingly adv. 

1599 Suans, Fen. V,1, ti. 142 To defend Our in-land from 
the Sie Borderers. 1611 Coten., Sudbreptivement, 
pilferingly, by stealth, by false meanes 18a1 Crane Vr/l, 
Minstr. e 73 aig me for pilfering bom, 1878 Lt. 
Tavior Dewkalion 1. v, My pilfered strength shall of itself 
return. 

Pilferage (pi‘lfrédz). [f. prec.+-acr.] The 
action or pmetice of pilfering; petty theft; in first 
quot., the product of pilfering, stolen goods. 

¢1626 Dick of Devon. 1. iv. in Wutlen O. PZ. 11. 40 Your 
horse and weapons I will take, but no pilferage. 1811 in J. 
Smyth Pract, Customs (1813) 271 If any pilferage, or other 
misdemeanor, be detected at the said wharf, whereby the 
reveoue may be prejudiced. 186n Suites Engineers I. v. 
vill. 426 Conveyed..at great risk of breakage and pilferage. 

Pilferey (pi'lferez). [f.asprec.+-ER1.] One 
who pilfers; 2 petty thief. . 

bed Houzyveano Treas. Fr. Tong, Desrobdenr & pillenr, 
a theef, a robber, a picker, a pilferer, 1587 Hanatson Eng: 
dand wi. xv. (1878) 1. 101 [Small fairs} are oft prejudiciall 
to such as dwell neere prey pilferers that resort wnto 
the same. 1634 Wirner_L£yxrdlemer 167 The poore and 
petty pilferers you see On wheeles, on gibbets and aa 
gallow tree. 1728 Youxo Love Fane ui. 90 co 


PILFERING. 


renown, and pilferers of fame, 1840 Macautay £ss., Clive 
(1854) 533/2 ‘The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors 
from whom he had rescued Bengal. 


Pilfering, 23/55. [f. as prec.+-1nc1.] The 
action of the vb. Piprer. +a. Pillaging, plunder- 
ing, robbery (ods.). b. Stealing or thieving in 


small quantities; petty theft. ; 

a1g48 Hat Chron., Hen. V 66b, The Englishmen durst 
not..ones deuide them selues or fal to Ge leid., 
Hen, Vil 57b, The people .. cryed to God dayly for an 
ende of their pilfrynge. 1583 Stusaes Anat, Adzts. 11, (1882) 
38 Licentious persons..liuing vpon pilfering and stealing. 
1596 Bacon Max. & Use Com, Law 1, (1635) 17 Some whose 
offences sre pilfring under twelve pence value, they judge 
to be whipped. 1849 Macavzay /7/s/, Eng. ix. 11. 464 There 
hsd..been..much fess waste and pilfering in the dockyards 
than formerly, ee ws " 

attrib, 31624 Cart. qT: Saimn Virginfa im, vii, 70 This 
husinesse. thus ahused by such pilfring occasions, 1865 
Dickens Aluét. Fr. 1. xiv, Sneaking in and out among the 
shipping..in a pilfering way. 

Pilferment. rare-'. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
Pilfering, petty theft; something pilfered. 

1823 Cuatmers Serv, 1.174 [They]number such pilferments 
as can pass unnoticed among the perquisites of their office. 


+ Pilfery. 0s. Forms: § pylfry, 6-7 pilfry, 
-rie, pilfery, -erie, 7 pilfrey. [app. in origin 
a variant of pelferre, PELFRY (a. OF. *pedferie, 
peuferie); but from the first denoting the action 
of ¥, pelfrer ‘to pillage, plunder, rob’, rather than 
the concrete ‘booty, spoil’, and afterwards asso- 
ciated with the special sense of PitFER v.] 


1. The action of plundering or pillaging; robbery. 

1494 Faavan Chron. vit. 630 To vacabondys..that lokyd 
for pylfry & ryfilynge. 1577 Hareison England u. x. (1877) 
1.219 What notable roberies, pilferies [etc.] I need not to 
rehearse. 2 s 

2. Petty theft, pe peculation. 

3573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 17 To folow profit earnestlie hut 
meddle not with pilferie. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 
1069 Lucius Pella..was accused and conuicted of robbery, 
and pilferie in his office. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's 
Argenis 148 A seruant had done a pilfery; he fled and was 

ursued hy his master. 1730 Sravre Stow's Surv. 1. u. 
U. 10/1 For the restraining of which Naughtiness and Pil- 
feries, the szid John had again purchased it. 

attrid, 15) utTENHAM Eng, Poeste iu. xix. (Arb.) 228 
To excuse a fault..as to say of a great rohbery, that it was 
but a pilfry matter. 

3. The produce of plundering or pilfering; 
stolen or pilfered property. 

1592 Nasurn P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 17h, You slowe spirited 
Satornists, that haue nothing but the pilfries of your penne, 
1636 T. H(awkins) Caussin's Holy Crt. 301 As one should 
pall a pilfry out of a theeues coffer. 

Pilgarlic (pilgi-1lik). Also 6 pyllyd, 7 pild-, 
peeled garlic(k; 7-9 peel-garlic. [f. PinLen, 
PEELED ff/. a. + GARLIC; cf, Prtcory, PILLEDOW, 
Pippare.| An appellation given first to a ‘pilled’ 
or bald head, ludicrously likened to a peeled head 
of garlic (see garlic-head, GARLIC 3), and then lo 
a bald-headed man, sometimes with insinnalion as 
to an alleged cause (quots. 1619, 1671); from the 
17th c. applied in a ludicrously contemptuous or 
mock-pitiful way: ‘poor creature’, Now dia. in 
various shades of meaning. Also attri}, 

a. @1529 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1.122 
Ye loste hyr fauyr quyt; Your pyllyd garleke hed Cowde 
hocupy there no stede; She callyd yow Syr Gy of Gaunt. 
2.@ 1605 (?)Stow (Farmer), He will soon be a peeled garlic 
like myself. x619 J. ‘T. (¢itde) The Hunting an the Pox: a 
pleasant Discourse betweene the Authour and Pild-Garlike, 
wherein is declared the Nature of the Disease, how it came, 
and howit may be cured. /4/d. i, 1 ouertooke Pild-Garlike 
on the way. /d/d. ii, He had of Spanish Buttons store vpon 
his forehead mixt; And where that they were falne away, 
there Stooles in place were fixt. 1671 Skinner Etyzrol. 
Ling. Angl., Pilld or Peel'd Garlick, cui Cutis (hoc est 
Pellis) vel Pili omnes ex morbo aliquo, prasertim Lue 
Venerea, defluxerunt. 

B @1625 Fretcura Hun. Lieui. u. ii, And there got he 
a knocke and down goes pilgarlike, Commends his soule 
to his she-szint and exit. 1667 Dennam Direct. Painter 
u. viii. 28 Poor Peel-Garlick George. 1 Boyer Dret. 
Franc. Ang. 1.s.v. Sangler, The poor pilgarlick was soundly 
horsewbipped. 1824 Cartyte in Froude Li7é (1882) I. xiv. 
247 The strange pilgarlic figures that 1 saw breakfasting 
over a few expiring embers on roasted apples. 1843 J. 
BAtcantine Gabert. IV, Wee Raggit Laddie iv, Our gentry's 
wee peel-garlic getts Feed on bear meal an’ sma’ ale swats. 
31880 Antrim § Down Gloss., Peel gartick, a yellow persons 
a person dressed shabbily or fantastically, 2888-90 Sheffield 
Gloss., Pillgarlic, sb. a poor, ill-dressed person; an object 
of pity or contempt. 1894 Punch 21 Apr. 186 No! 'tis Bull 
is pilgarlic and martyr. 

b. Used by the speaker of himself as a guasi- 
proper name; commonly foor Pilgarlic = poor I, 
poor me. dia/, and U.S. collog. or slang. 

1694 Ecuaap Plautus 116 They cou’dn't save poor Pilgar- 
lick from going to Pot. 1738 Swirt Fol. Conversat.75 They 
went all to the opera; and so poor Pilgarlick came home 
alone. 1793 Burxs Lett., toG. Thomson Sept., A hallad is 
my hobby-horse,..that..is sure to run poor pilgarlick, the 
bedlam jockey, quite beyond any useful point or post in the 
common 1ace of men. 1884 H. Conve Onder Meteor 
Flag +73 Little Summers and 1—poor Pilgarlic—were so 
entitely consumed with disgust. 1 Faamer Dict. Amer., 
Pilgartic.., one’s self. Thus a thiet will infotin a pal that 
pilgarlic was engaged in any given undertaking. y 

lience Pilga‘rlicky a., pitiahle, poor-spirited. 

1893 KE. Gosse Crt/. Xrt-Kats (1896) 96 It is a pilgarlicky 
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mind that is satisfied with saying, ‘1 like you, Dr. Fell, the 
reason why I cannot tell 

+ Pilgate, pilget, piljet. Se. Ods. app. = 
Pitrion 1. 

3511 Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scoi. WV. 2a1 Item, to Robert 


| Spetele, for reformyng and lyning of ane pilzet to hir. 1537 


| 3382 (see A, a). 


foid. VI. 356 Deliverit be the said Patrik ane pair of 

irthis to ane pilgate. .ijs. usp in 1444 Rep. Hist. MSS. 
fonimt, App. ut. 46 For blak clothe..to the Lady Dudope 
hir womans pilget, and for making it. 

Pilger. dia?, [perh. f. Pine 53.1 + gar, Garr 
sb.1: cf. Exarr.] A fish- or eel-spear. 

1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pilger, a fish-spear. 1877 
Holderness Gloss., Pilger, a three-pronged eel-spenr. 1 
Westin, Gaz, 22 Feb, re He was using a pilger, and brought 
up an eel 6lb. 2 0z., and measuring 4ft. qin. 

Pilgrim (pi'lgrim), sd. Forms: 2-4 pile- 
grim, 3 pele-, pillegrim, 4 pylegrym, pylgrime, 
Pilgerim, Sc. pilgram, pilgerame, 4-6 pil- 
grym(e, -grame, pylgrim, 4-7 pilgrime, 5-6 
pylgreme, -grym(e, 6 pyl-, pilgrem, pilgrum, 
4-pilgrim. 8. 4 pilegrin, 6 pilgrin, Sz, -gren. 
[Early ME. gelegrin, pilegrim, repr. OF, *pele- 
grin, anlecedent form to pélertz (11th c. in Littré) 
= Pr, pefegrin, Cat. pelegri, peragri, It. pellegrino, 
Sp. peregrino:—L. peregrin-um one that comes 
from foreign parts, a stranger, f. deregré adv., from 
abroad, abroad, fereger that is abroad or on a 
jonrney, f. ger through + ager field, country, land : 
see PEREGRINE. In Komanic, peregrino became, by 
dissimilation of r... 7, pelegrino, pelegrin, whence 
F, pelerin. In Eng. (rarely in OF.), final 7 be- 
came m, making pelegrim, pilegrim, pilgrim (cf. 
OHG. piligrim), also pelrimage : see PILGRIMAGE. 
(Gower has also the later Fr. form, PELERIN.)] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a ¢1200 Pilegrim [see B. 1]. ¢1205 Lay. 30736 Pe 
pillegrim hine talde Al pat he wolde. 7did. po744 Brien 
..Saide pet_he wes pelegzim Ah pic nefden he nan mid 
him. 33.. Cursor Af, 172884 3 (Cott.) Art pon not a pil- 
grim pat walkes here in lan 3 1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
ul. (Andreas) soor Thane come a pylgrime sodanly. — 1056 
Quhen pe pilgram had herd pis. /did. xxvii. (Afachor) 
1218 He as pilgerame thocht at Rome to be. 1382 Wvcuir 
ffeb, xi, 13, For thei ben pilgrymes [1388 pilgryms], and 
herborid men vpon the erthe, — 1 J’e?, ii, 11, L beseche 
you, as comelynges and pilgrimes [1388 pilgrymys} ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv, 398/2 Pylgreine. .peregrinus. 1§00-20 Dvn- 
BAR Poems Ixxiliig Walk furth, pilgrame. 1530 Patscr. 
254/1 Pylgryme, pedlerin. 1535 Coverpate 2 Zsdras xvi. 
40 Be euen as pylgrems vpon earth. 1563 Win3et Jes. 
(S. 1. S.) HL. 16 It appetis to me, the Pilgrum, 

B. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 110 ‘I'wo pilegrins of so gret age. 
a16oo Bure. Pilgr.in J. Watson Collect. (1709) ut. 22 Bot 
1 who wes ane pure Pilgren And half an Stronimeir. 

B. Signification. 

1. Onc who travels from place to place; a person 
on a journey; a wayfarer,a traveller; a wanderer; 
asojourner. (Now Joet. or rheZ. in general sense.) 

e200 Vices & Virtues 35 Swa dod pilegrimes Se latep her 
awen eard, and fared in to odre Iande. a@1300 Cursor MM, 
6835 (Cott.) To pilgrime and to vncuth Wee ber be wit pi 
dedis cuth. ¢1330 R. Bronne CAron. Wace (Rolls) 15066 
3e are of so fer contre, And als pylegryms, 1382 Wvcir 
Luke xxiv. 18 Thou aloone ert a pilgrym of Jerusalem. 1483 
Cath, Angl, 278/1 A Pilgrame, peregrinus,..extrancus, 
exoticus. 1582 STANvuURST Jeners 1. (Arb) 17 Lyke wan- 
dring pilgrim too famosed Italie trudging. 1727-46 THOMSON 
Sumner 964 A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites With in- 
stant death, 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 197 And haply too some 

ilgcim, thither led, With many a tale repays the nightly 

ed. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv,'The two pilgrims, .pur- 
sued their way in silence. a 1850 Rossetti Dante & Circle 
1. (1874) 106 Any mun may be called a pilgrim who leaveth 
the place of his birth, é 

2. spec. One who journeys (usually a long dis- 
tance) to some sacred place, as an act of religious 
devotion; one who makes a pilgrimage. (The 


prevailing sense.) 

a31225 Ancr. R. 450 Odre pilegrimes Se mid swinke norte 
sechen one holie monnes bones, ase Sein James oder Sein 
Giles. 1362 Lanot. ?. Pl. A. Prol. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers 
.. For to seche Scint leme and seintes at Roome; Wenten 
forp in heore wey. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Proé. 26 Pilgrimes were 
they alle That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 1456 Sir 
G. Haye Law Arms (S. T. 8.) 238 All pilgrymes to quhat 
voynge that ever thai pas in the service of God and his 
sanctis, thay ar all in the protectionn and salvegarde of the 
pape. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 441b, At the same 
time were very aire Pilgrimes at Rome, .. to thentent 
they might. .receiue cleane remission and for geuenes of theyr 
sinnes, 1596 Suas.s f/en. V1, ti. 140 There are Pilgrimes 
going to Canterbury with rich Offerings, and Traders riding 
to London with fat Purses, 1764 Burn Poor Laws 205 Pile 
grims were licensed to wander, and beg by the way, to render 
their devotions at the shrines of dead men. 2841 Lang Arad. 
Nes. 1. 26 Pilgrims returning from the holy places bring 
water of Zemzem, dust from the Prophet’s tomb. 

3. fig. (chiefly in allegorical religious use: ef. 
PILGRIMAGE 5d, 1c). 

azarzs Ancr. R. 350 Peo pilegrimes bet god touward 
heouene, heo god forte ie. isonted, & fartenninden God 
sulf. 1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 
eritage .. But we ben pore pilegrimus put in bis worde. 
]. ¢2430 Lyoa. Alin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 922 
° aga PC that passen to and froo, Fortune 
shewithe,. How this world is a thurghefare ful of woo, 1526 
Tinoace ‘eb. xi. 13 They.. confessed that they were 
straungers and pilgrems [Wycutr pilgrymes and herborid 
mien] on the erthe. 2678 Bunyan (7it/e) The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress from this World to That which is to come, /dfd. 1. 
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go, I was a Pilgrim, going to the Ceelestial City, 1732 Law 
Serfous C. i, (ed. 2) 8 To live as Pilgrims in Spiritual 
Watching. 1838 Emerson Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
11, 206 A divine pilgrim in nature, all things attend his steps, 

4. Amer. Hist. Name given in later times to 
those English Puritans who founded the colony of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620. Now usually 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Governor Bradford in 1630 wrote of his company as 
‘pilgrims’ in the spiritual sense (sense 3) referring to Heb. xi. 
13. The same phraseology was repeated by Cotton Mather 
and others, anu became familiar in New England. In 1798 
a Feast of the ‘Sons’ or ‘Heirs of the Pilgrims‘ was held at 
Boston on 22 Dec., at which the memory of ‘the Fathers’ 
was celebrated, With the frequent juxtaposition of the 
names Pilgrims, Fathers, Heirs or Sons of the Pilgrims, 
and the like, at these anniversary feasts, ‘Pilgrim Fathers ' 
naturally ntose as a rhetorical phrase,.and gradually grew 
to be a historical designation. 

[1630 Braoroan /ivsi. Plymouth Colony 46 They knew 
they were hut pilgrimes, & looked not munch on those things; 
but lift vp their eyes to y* heanens, their dearest cuntric. 1654 
E. Jounson MWond..w, Prov. 216 Yet were these pilgrim 
people minded of the suddain forgetfulness of those worthies 
that died not long before. 1702 C, Marner Magn. Chri. i. 
§ 4 They took their leave of the pleasant City {Leyden}, 
where they had been Pilgrims and Strangers now for Eleven 
Years, /dfd. 1.1. §1 They found..a New World..in which 
they found that they must live like Strangers and Pilgrims. 
3793 C. Ropzins Ser. 29 But they knew they were pil- 
grimes.] 31798 Columbian Centinel 26 Dec. 2/4 The Feast 
of the ‘Sons of the Pilgrims’. /d7d. 29 Dec. 2/4 ‘The Heirs 
of the Pilgrims Celebrated on Saturday Dec. 22, the 177th 
Anniversary of the landing of their Forefathers at Plymonth 
Rock..the day of the nativity of New-England. 1892 
Nation (N.Y.) 21 Apr., What shall we say to the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims, and the Signers,..who are happy 
and content under his [Croker's) sway ? 

1799 Columbian Ceniinel 25 Dec. 3 An Ode [hy Samuel 
Davis], in honor of the Fathers, was sung.. by the company 
to the tune of Old Hundred...1t concluded with the follow. 
ing verse :—Hail Pilgrim Fathers of our race, With grateful 
hearts your toils we trace, Oft as this votive Day returns, 
We'll pay due honors to your urns. 1801 /did. 23 Dec. 2/4 
‘Sons of the Pilgrims,’ Yesterday, the anniversary of the 
landing of our Pilgrim Fathers, at Plymouth, in 1620, was 
celebrated. 1813 J. Davis Disc. 3 To look back to the origin 
of our state, and to revive. .tbe transactions and the toils of 
our pilgrim fathers, wbo, at such a season, first landed on 
these shores. 1820 J. Tuwacuea Hist. Plymouth (1832) 246 
The present year closes the second copy since the pilgrim 
fathers first landed on our shores. 1828 Mes. Hemans (¢1¢/e) 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England. 1841 
Atex. Youne (¢/t/e) Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625, 1853 MARSOEN 
Early Purit. 295 The May-flower and the Speedwell. .in 
which the exiles of Leyden, the pilgrim fathers, embarked 
upon their voyage, , Rie 

5. U.S. and Colonial, An original setller; a new- 
comer, a recent immigrant (also said of animals). 

851 in W. Pratt Colonial Experiences 234 (Morris) {In the 
* Dream of a Shagroon ‘which bore the date.. April 1851,.. 
the term) ‘pilgrim * [was first applied to the settlers}. 1865 
Lavy Barker Station Life N. Zealand iii. (1874) 20 Fifteen 
yenrs ago a few sheds received the ‘ Pilgrims‘, as the first 
comers are always called. 1887 L. Swinsurne in Scribner's 
Mag. 1. 508/1 ‘Pilgrim’ and ‘tenderfoot' were formerly 
applied almost exclusively to newly imported cattle,..they 
are usually used to designate all new-comers, tourists, and 
business-men. 1888 Century Mag. Feb. 509/1 Those herds 
consisting of pilgrims,..animals driven up on to the range 
from the South, and therefore in ¢ condition. 1903 Datly 
Céron. 30 Mar. 5/2 Sir John Hall..was one of the original 
‘Canterbury pilgrims ', as the first settlers in the New Zea: 
land province founded under the auspices of the Church of 
England were styled. 

6. A peregrine falcon: see PEREGRINE A. 4. 

1866 Morn. Siar 4 Aug., Sparrow hawks, gerfalcons, 
hobbies, pilgrims, vultures, and merlins, 

7. “A term given about 1765 lo an appendage of 
silk, fixed to the back of a lady’s bonnet, by way 
of covering’ the neck, when walking’ (Fairholt 
Costume in Eng. (1860) Gloss.) : ef, PELERINE, 

8. attrib. and Como. ; ‘ 

a. attrib, (sometimes quasi-adj.) That is a 
pilgrim; going on pilgrimage; consisting of pil- 
gtims; of, pertaining or relating to a pilgrim ot 
pilgrims: as pilgrim chief, city, foot, garland, life, 
man, monk, poet, sheet, soul, spirit, state, step, 
throng, trade, traffic, train, warrior, weed; pilgrim 
oak, -staff (-stave), -tax. Also pilgrim-like ad). 
and adv., pilerim-monger, Pilgrine-wise adv., pil- 
grim-worn adj. : 

180s Scorr Last Minsir. vt. xxviii n 
in sad array, Sought Melrose’ holy shrine, 3833 Mrs, 
Hemans Vespers Palermo \. i, He folds around bin His 
*pilgrim-cloak. 1382 Wyette Zepd. i. 8 Clothid with *pil- 

rim [edoss or straunge] clothing [L. geste pere; ina). 1878 
Beso La Saisiaz 325 Sward my "pilgrim-foot can prize. 
1860 Pusey Min. Proph, 59: Vheir *pilgrim-life from the 
passage of the Red Sea. 1574 Newton //ealth Mag. Epist. 
7 Dwelling (*Pylgrymlike) in the bodies of all men, women, 
and fourfooted besttes, 1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1, 234 
As the “Pilgrim-Monger Mr. Medcalf undauntedly own in 
3712. 1844 Mrs. Browntne Vis, Poets ccxavil, He our 
“pilerim-poet. 1618 Bratuwait Deser. Death xvi, ‘Pilgrim: 
remouer that depriues vs sence. 1768 Baretti Acc. /taly 1 
25 That he might not lie,.in beggarly * pilgrim sheets. 1850 
Mes. Brownine Runaway Slave at Prlerim’s Point i, [e) 
*pilgrim-souls, 1 speak to youl 1812 S, Rocers Columbus 
Poems (1839) 41 Oh, had ye vowed with “pilgrim staff fo 
roam. 1671 Mitton P, R. 1v. 427 Till morning fzir Came 
forth with *Pilgrim steps in amice gray. 1839 Left. /r. 
Aladras (1843) 252 Do you know that Government has 
abolished the *pilgrim-tax? 1824 Monrcomery //ym, 
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' Sing we the song of those who staud' iii, Toil, trial, suffer. 
ing, still await On earth, the *pilgrim-throng. wee Dayoen 
Charac. Good Parson 1 A pansh-priest was of i ai 
train, ¢1610 Pélgrio's Song in Fart S. P. Fas. f(r 48) so 

1 am a ‘pilgrim-warriour und to fight Under the re 
crosse, ‘gainst my rebell will, c147a Henny Wallace \. 277 
His modyr graithit hir in eee weid. assox H. Suit 
Wks, (1867) LL. 485 In earth, man wanders, *pilgrim-wise. 
31899 Academy 15 July 56/2 Thine [Shakspere's} the shrine 
more *pilgrim-worn than all The shrines of singers. 

b. Special Comb. (often with the possessive 27/- 
grim's): pilgrim-bottle, yilgrim’s bottle, a flat 
bottle with a ring on each side of the neck for the 
insertion of cords by which it may be hung and 
carried (= Cosrren!); Pilgrim Fathera (Amer. 
Hist.) : see sense 4; hence pilgrim-fatherly a. 
nonce-wd. (after fatherly), characteristic of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; pilgrim’s pouoh, o variety of 
pilgrims sign (q. v.), consisting of a piece of lead 
or other material in the form of a small pouch; 
pilgrim’s rlng, pligrim-ring (see quot.) ; + pil- 
grim-salve, pilgrim’e salvo, ‘an old ointment, 
made chiefly of swine’s grease and isinglass’ 
(Halliw.); in quot. 1670 euphemism for ‘ordure, 
filth’; pilgrim’s ahell, a cockle- or scallop-shell 
carried by a pilgrim as a sign of having visited 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella or some 
sacred place; also an artificial carved imitation of 
such a shell; pilgrim’a sign, a medal or other 
small object presented to a pilgrim ata shrine or 
other sacred place as a sign of his having vislted 
it; pilgrim’a vase, a flat vase made in imitation 
of a pilgrim’s bottle. 

(1874 Archzol, Frnt. Dec. 431 Mrs. Baily sent for exhihi- 
tion two costrels, or apes: bottles. rgos H. D. Rocie- 
ston Dis. Liver 27 This grooved condition.. has been 
od of as the‘ pilgrim’s bottle liver’. 1883 Fateman 

impress. U. S. vii. 64 It sounds, so to speak, ‘*pilgrim- 
fatherly’. 3877 W. Jones Finger-ring 18: The ‘ “pilgrim. 
ring’ of Edward the Confessor... was in after times preserved 
with great care. /ééd. 266 One of the rings given to tourists 
to the holy city, as a certificate of their visit, and called.. 
pilgrims' rings. css80 Jerrente Bugsearst. iit. goin Archiv 
Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVII1. 323 A drane of *pylgrim 
salve to clap to hiss nosse. aoe fod. Ace. Scot.in Hart. 
Afise, (Park) VI. 137 The whole pavement is pilgrim-salve. 
367a(H. Stuase] Xoseary & Bayes 18 Cutaneous pustules, 
for which the pilgrims salve will be necessary. 

Pilgrim, v. [f. pree. sh, Cf. OF. peleriner, 
Ger, filgern.] tntr. To be, or act as becomes, 
a pilgrim; to make a pilgrimage, go on pilgrim- 
age; to travel or wander like a pilgrim. Also fo 
pilgrim it, Hence Pi'lgriming vd/. sb. and pp/. a. 

[1563 Chaucer's Wks. 285b (Test. Love 1. Prot), Whan I 
pilgramed (ed. 1532 pilgrymaged] out of my kithe in wintere.] 
1681 Ganw Mfuszum 1.176 The Palmer-worm, Ambuio .. 

ilgrims up and down every where, feeding upon all sorts of 

lants. 1827 Camtyte Germ. Kom, 111. 154 He pilgrimed 
to his old sporting-places. 1832 — Sart. pier Mu. vii, His 
mad Pilgrimings, and general solution into aimless Discon- 
tinvity, 1864 Burton Scot Aér. II. ii, 184 With my staff 
in my hand I pilgrim'd it away all alone. 

Pilgrimage (pilgrimédz), 54. Forms: 3 
pelrimage, pilegrim-, 4 pilgrin-, pylgryn-, 4- 
pilgrimage, (4-6 pylerym-, ypylgrim-, pil- 
grym-, pilgrem-, pylgrem-, pelgrymage, 5-6 
pil-, pylgramage). [ME. pelrim- (rarely pe/rin-) 
age, a. OF 3 belrim-, pelryn-, pelerinage, also 
pelDegrin-, peligrinage (Godet.), f. peleriner 
(etc.) vb., to go as a pilgrim: see Pitori v. and 
°AGE. In ME. nearly always with # for original », 
and conformed to the contemporary spelling of 
pilgrim. Bat Gower has the French form fe/rin- 
age (see PELERINAGE), nnd MSS, of ¢1400 have 
filgrin-, pylerynage, with 7.J 

1. A journey made by a pilgrim; a journey 
(usually of considerable duration) made to some 
sacred place, as an act of religious devotion ; the 
aclion of taking such a journey. Phr. to go on 
(tin, + a) pilerimage. 

cso O. Kent. Serm. in O. £. Afise. 28 Si Mirre signe- 
fiet(h) uastinge for po luue ee ine pelrimage .. and 
to do alle fe ‘a pa me may do for godes luue. ¢12ag0 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 40/200 A gret pilegrimage it is i-holde.. 
To sechen pat ilke holie stude pare seint Iemes bones 
heothp. Z6fd. 473/393 To don pis pelrimage 3wy raddest 
thoume? ¢ 1315 SHoREHAm 1. 1028 Pelgrymage saad bed yng 
hard, Flesch fram ee etoarere. 1335 Aletr. Hout. 54, 
1 mae mi oe Ti anam in pilgrimage. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prot. 25 In outhwerk at the Tabard as I lay, Redy to 
wenden on my pilgrymage To Caunterbury with ful deaout 
corage. cx400 Titus § Vespasian (Roxb.) 837 Pus bygan 
Beg Aas [wr pyleryna: ce). ¢1400 Destr. Tray 2022 
When pai hade., Perfourmet bere pilgramage, prayers and 
all. ¢3450 tr, De Zntttatione 1. xxiii. 31 Pey pat gon muche 
a pier yeaee are but seldom pe holler, 1853 ‘I. Witson 
Ret. (1580) 177 All Englande reioyseth that Picdatice is 
banished, and Idolatrie for ever woolistied, 363: WEEVER 
Anc. Fun, Alon. 202 To this new shrined Martyr, people .. 
flocked in Pilgrimage. 1703 Mavnoaett Journ. Ferwus. 
(1732) 1 It was to NY St as to undertake this Pilgrimage. 
1844 I. H. Witson Brit. Zndia WL. mt. v. 215 After a visit 
to Calcutta, and a pilgrimage to Mecca,..Syed Ahmed re- 
turned..to the Upper Provinces. 

b. transf, or gen, A journey ; a travelling about, 
péregtiaation; sojourning. Now with allusion to 
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prec. sense; A journey undertaken for some plous 
purpose, or to visit a place held in hononr from 
association with some person or event. 

33.. Cursor AT. 2659 (Cott.) Pat pou has had in pelrimage 
[¥arrf pilgrimage] Pine sal it haue in heritage, Al pe kyng- 
rike o pis land, 1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) [11.287 Oon 
axede of Socrates why vllecteges| Uh oat stood 
hym to no profit. 1483 Caxton (¢i#/e) The Pylgremage of 
the sowle. (Colophon) Here endeth the dreme of pylgrem- 
age of the sovle. 1582 Stanvuvast nets n. (Arb.) 68 

ow must with surges bee banged and pilgrimage yrek- 
soom. 3 Suaus. Averch. V.1. i. 120 Tel me now, what 
Lady is the same To whom you swore a secret Pilgrimage. 
1 Scorrow Plant, Mass. Col. Mass. Hist. Coll, (1858) 
IV, 306 Thus far of the Light and white side of the Pillar, 
which attended us in this our Wilderness Pilgrimage. 1797 
Mas. Rapcuirre ftalian xii, Theirs seem a pi grimage 
of pleasure. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng, iii. 1. 337 The 
library, the museum, the aviary, and the botanical garden 
of Sir Thomas Browne, were thought by Fellows of the 
Royal society, well worthy of a long eee 

0. fg. The course of mortal life fgured as a 
journey, or a ‘sojourn in the flesh’, esp. as a 
joumey to a future state of rest or blessedness. 

@ 1340 Hampore Psalter Ixiv, 1 Haly saules pat turnys fra 
pilgrymage of pis life til endles gladnes. 1340 — /r. Conse, 
1395 pis world es be way and passage, Pargh whilk lyes our 
pilesineae. ¢3430 Lypa, Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 104 

Ae to man here in oure pilgremage. 1526 Pilger. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 This treatyse called the pilgrymage of 
perfeccion, is..diuyded in to thre bokes. 1526 Tinvare 
1 Pel. i. 17 Se that ye, passe the tyme off your pilgremage 
[wapoixcas, Wrcc. pilgrimage, Geneva dwelling, Xkem, pere- 
grination, 1611 soiourning] in feare. 17: Doopripce 
Hynn, ‘Oh God of Bethel’ i, Who thro’ this weary Pil- 
grimage Hast all our Fathers led. 1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede 
Iv, That his mother might be. .comforted by his presence all 
the days of her pilgrimage. . 

a. Pilgrimage of (tfor) Grace, in Eng. Hist., 
the name assumed for their movement hy those 
who rose in the North of England in 1536 ia 
opposition to the dissolution of the monasteries 
and other features of the Reformation. 

31536 Lett. & Papers Hen. Viil, X1. 304 By all the whole 
consent of the herdmen of this our pilgrimage for grace. 
(Jééd. 305 Crist crucifyid, For thy woundes wide, Us com. 
mons guyde, Which pilgrimes be Thrughe Godes grace.] 
axsq48 Haut Chron, Hen. VILL 230b, They named this 
there sedicious and traiternus voinge, an holye and blessed 
Pilgrimage. 1601 Stow Aan. 967 (arg. Oth of the rebels 
in Yorke-shire.) Yee shall not enter intot lat pilgrimage 
of grace for the common wealth onely, but for the loue that 
you do beare to Gods faith and the church militant [ete.]. 
1823 Lincaro Hist. Eng. VI. 331 Their enterprise was 
quaintly termed the pilgrimage of grace: on their banners 
were painted the image of Christ crucified, and the chalice 
and host. Piers ‘ 

2. transf. A place to which a pilgrimage is made. 

1517 Toaxincton Piigr. (1884) 56 Som visited pylgrymages. 
1529 More Dyaloge t. Wks. 145/1 To. .doo honour to their 
reliques, & visit pilgrimages. 1680 Moaven Geog. Rect, 
Germany (1685) 125 Seckavar..a Bishops See and Cell are 
of the greatest Pilgrimages in the Austrian Territory. 1864 
Neace in Ecclestologist XXV. 102 The chapel of S. Odele 
in Auvergne, a great pilgrimage. 

3. attrib. 

1719 J. T. Purvires tr. Thirty-four Confer. 92 How long 
they had lead that Pilgrimage State of Life? 1773 J. Con- 
pea Let. in Lvang. Mag. (1813) XX1. 92 In your pilgrimage. 
course live above, and live on Him who lives above. 1897 
Daily News 30 Sept. 6/2 It (Kano) is on the pilgrimage route. 

Pilgrimage, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. t2¢r. To sojourn, to live among strangers. 

3384 Wvcur 2 ings vill. 2 And gooynge with hyre hous 
[she] pylgrymagid in the lond of Phytisteis many dayes. 
— Fer. xxxv. 7 That 3ee lyue manye dazes vpon the face of 
the lond, in which jee pilgcimben. 1387-8 T. Usx Test. 
Lovet. Prol., in Chaucer's Wks, (1532), As they me betiden 
whan I pilgrymaged out of my kyth in wynter. 1669 PENN 
No Cross Wks, 1782 11. 356 [Moses] chuses rather to sojourn 
and pilgrimage with the despised afflicted, tormented 
Israelites in the wilderness. P 

2. intr. To make a pilgrimage; to go on pil- 
grimage. Also fo pilgrimage it. 

16ar Br. Mountacu Diatribe 496 It is arbitrary. .vnte 
what Shrine..they will giue: vnto whom they will pilgrim- 
age it. 1647 R. STAryLTon Fuvenal vi. 555 T° Egypt she'll 
Rt grimage, nt Meroe fill Warme drops to sprinkle Isis 

Temple. 3829 Lama Let, to 8. Barton 25 Mar., Who.. of 
us that never pilgrimaged to Rome? 1883 G. Sternens 
Bugee's Sind. N. ee 56 Christians in the West early 
a aia to the Holy Land. 

ence Pilgrimaging v5J, sb. and ppi.a.; also 
Pi'lgrimager, one who pilgrimages, a pilgrim. 
¢1449 Pecock Refr. 11 xiv. 195 The seid pilgrimaging. 
1s91 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 142 Sayers and 
hearers of mass, pilgrimagers, papisticall magistrats. 1693 
tr. Emilianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. 1. 274 The Women 
who went thither a Pilgrimaging. 3732 Gentl Afag. I. 321 
A late Edict of the French King to forbid Filgrmaging. 
a1819 Wotcott(P. Pindar) Wks. (1830) 186 (D.) Like pil- 
grimaging rats, Unawed by mortals, and unscared by cats. 
1898 M. P. Suen Yellow Danger 266 Each of these pil- 
roan masses of men was in itselfa nation. 

Pilgrimastic, -a-tical, adjs. nonce-wds. Of or 
proper to a pilgrim or pilgrims. Pi-lgrimdom. 
nonce-wad. Pilgrim state or domain. 

Heed Birmingham Counterfeit 1. xviii. 257 We set out, in 
order to make the usnal pilgrimatical tour, 1838 SrruTHERS 
Poetic Tales 25 On its pilgrimatic way. 

1887 Home Missionary (N. ¥.) Oct. 252 Soon Arkansas 
will be annexed to Pilgrimdom, fully under the domiaion of 
the Lord Christ's regnant will. 


Pilgrimer. rare. Also 6 Se. -ar, 7 Sc. pll- 
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gramer. [fe Piterist v. (or sd.) + -EB1,] One who 

‘ pilgrims’ or goes on pilgrimage; a Pi grim. 

@1g81 in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 297 In_ this lyfe we mre but 
travellauris, pilgrimaris end strangearis, 1609 Skene Keg. 
Maj., Stat. Dav. ff 39 A\l pilgrameris, quha for salvation 
of their saules, will visie the places of halie Saints. 1820 
Scorr A déot xv, I was ..m matron of no vulgar name; naw 
Iam Magdalen, a poor pilgrimer, for the sake of Holy 
Kirk. ses Caatytz Germ. Rom. 1V. 290 The quaint, 
fitful, and most dainty story of The Foolish Pilgrimers, 

Pilgrimess. rare. A female pilgrim. 

s6x1 Cotcr., Pelerine, a ilgrimesse ; a woman that goes 
on Pilgrimage. 3696 tithy The Light of the World: A 
most True Relation of a Pilgrimess, M. Antoniz Bourignon, 
‘Travelling towards Eternity. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXILI. 
4% The young pilgrimesses. .glided gently to the table. 

‘-lgtimism. rare. Pi'grim condition or practice. 

1886 Amer. Missionary Dec. 360 The A. M. A. has repro- 
duced in the South the pilgrimism of colonial life. 

Pilgrimize (pi'lgrimaiz), v. [See -1zz.] 

1. tntr. To play the pilgrim, travel as a pilgrim, 
goon pilgrimage. Also ¢o pilgrim#ze it. 

3598-9 B. Jonson Case ts Adtered n. iv, 1 bear thy 
charges, an thou wilt but pilgrimize it along with me to 
the land of Utopia. 1789 Coxe Trav. Swits. I. vii. 56 All 
the world pilgrimises to his bones. 1835 R. Cuamaras in 
Blackw, Mag. XX XVU1, 70 Thou shalt pilgrimize through 
life, unfriended and alone, 3893 Besant Lendort (1894) 43 
Rahere..pilgrimised to Rome. 

2. érans. To make into a pilgrim, 

31755 SMOLLETT Quix. (1803) IV. 140 Tell me who has 
pilgrimised thee; and wherefore hast thou dared to return 
to Spain? 

Hence Pilgrimizing vé/. sd. 

1818 C. Micts Crusades (1822) l,i. rg No causes..gave 
such strength to the spirit of pilgrimising as the opinian.. 
that the reign of Christ, or the Millennium was at hand. 
1858 R. Cuamacas Dow. Ann. Scot. 1.3 The king bimself 
sought for his highest religions comfort in pilgrimising to 
St. Duthac's shrine in Ross-shire. 

Pili, pl. of Prius, hair, down. 

Pilicock, variant of Pitticock Oés. 

{| Pilidium (peilididm), Nat. Hist, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. mAidtoy little cap, dim. of miAos a felt cap.] 

1, Zool. A name given to the cap-shaped larvee 
of some species of Nemertean worms, formerly 
considered as a distinet genns. 

1877 Huxiry Anat. Inv, Anint xi. 651 The production 
of the Nemertid larva within its pilidium. 1888 Rotteston 
& Jackson Asin. Life 640 note, The larva of Desor is 
probably not so primitive a form as the Pilidium. | 

b. A genus of limpets of the family Acmetde. 

2, Bot, The hemispherical apothecium of certain 
lichens. 1842 in Branne Dict. Sc. ete. 

+ Pilidod, obs. variant of peridod, PERIDOT. 

1404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 394 j annulus Pontifi- 
calis cum j pilidod. : f ’ 

Piliferous (pailiféras), 2. [f. L. prdus hair + 
-FEROUS.}] Bearing or having hair; spec. in Zot, 
bearing hairs or tipped with a hair. 

1846 Loupon is cited by Worcester. 1852 Dana Crust. 
1. 307 The oblique piliferous crest. 1857 Buttock Cazearx' 
Aftdwif, 45 The sebaceous and piliferous follicles are 
exceedingly numerous. 1883 Goopatr //ysiod. Bot. (1892) 
108 The piliferous layer has no intercellular spaces. ae 

Piliform (poi'liffim), a [ad. mod.L. pilr- 
form-ts, f. pilus hair: sec -ForM.] Having the 
form of a hair; hair-like. 

1826 Kiaevy & Sr. Endomol. II. xxxv. 649 In most of 
them the scales of the Sie wings are piliform. 1828 
Staak Elem. Nal. Hist. 11.44 Two long tentacula, covered 
with piliform filaments. F 4 

Piligerous (paili:dzéras), a. [f. L. pits hair 
+-GEROUS.) Bearing hair, clothed with hair. 

1838 Kiasy Aad. §& Just, Anions. (1852) M1. 132 The various 
piligerous, plumigerous, pennigerous, and squamigerous 
animals, 3893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Piligerous, piliferous. 

Pilimiction (pailimi‘kjan). [ad. mod.L. pi/i- 
mictio, {. pilus hair + late L. miciio, f. mingdre to 
make water.] A diseased state in which piliform 
or hair-like bodies are passed in the urine. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 142/2 Cases of. -pilimiction 
are..to be received with distrust. 1874 Van Braen Dis. 
Genit. Org. 255 Cysts sometimes... constitute nuclei for stone, 
or give rise to pilimiction. 

Piline (pilin), s6. Short for SpoNGIOPILINE. 

3874 Garaop & Baxtea Afat. Aled. (1880) 209 Spirits of 
Camphor.. lightly sprinkled on impermeable Piline. 

Piline (pai'lain),z.  [f L. piv-us hair + -1NE 1] 
Of the nature of hair, hairy. 

1887 Pall Mail G.x2 July 13/2 Darwin tells us we have shed 
the piline pelt which was the clothing of that Encestral ape. 

Piling (poi'lin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Pave v.t + -1x6 1] 

1. The action of Pite v.!; the driving of piles; 
the forming of a foundation or defence with piles. 

3440 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 143 In mundacione 
de langmerdyk cum le pylyng ibidem fact. ¢ 1582 T. Dieces 
in Archvxol, XI. 226 Yt is deat ae bee “roel 
ever with any pyling reach so deepe 4s to make a 5) 
foundation. aes Laktie Acc. Piers Westm, Bridge 55 
The Grounds which most reqnire piling are a loose nd, 
soft Clays, and..fenny Places. |1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 336 The piling of this foundation was finisbed. 

. A mass of piles; a structure composed of 
iles: pilework ; wood for piles. . 
Pages Maldon, Essex, Liber B. Af, 39 (MS.) The Brygge in 
Maldon ..was so in decay bothe in stone werke and also in 
wodyng 2nd pylyng. ee HOotvaano Treas. Fr. Teng, 
Pilotis, a pyling with timber in water workes. a 
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Bridges 99 A border of piling to secure the foundation. 
1883, i etiaty Mag. XXV1. 422 Seven hundred feet of piling 
were driven. ee i 

3. allrib., as piling-engine. ? ™ 

1863 Daily Tel. 6 Apr., Instructed to collect timber, piling 
engines, staff, &c. 1898 Engineering Mag. XV1. 91 The 
timber..is chiefly for piling purposes and spars. 

Piling (poi'lin), vd/.58.2 [f, Puev.? + -nch] 

1, The action of forming ito a pile or piles; 
heaping ap, building up in a regular ile. 

1388 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 561 Will'o Randman 
pro pilyng et sortyng lane. 14356 in Heath Grocers’ Conip. 
T7860) 448 Paid for costis, fireight, cariage, wharvage, & pilyng 
up of ii shippes of waloill. 1580 Hottvaann Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Entassement, heaping, a. piling. 3807 Hprtron 
Course Math. 11. 262 Of the Piling of Balls and Shells. 
1867 Baary Sir C. Barry ii. 50 This piling of house upon 
house. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech, Piling (Metallurgy), 
bnilding up pieces of sheared or scrap iron into a pack suit- 
able for heating in a balling or reheating furnace. 1884 Prin 
Dict. Apiculture, Piling, placing hives one above the other} 
storyfying. ‘ ; x 5 

b. Leather-making. The putting of hides ia a 
pe or heap in order to sweat them and cause the 

air to come off; also including other processes 
(such as hangiag them up ia a stove) by which the 
result is expedited. U.S. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. UW. 1703/2 Piling, .. (Leather) 
unhairing hides by piling {i,e. heaping) or hanging up ina 
stove, so called. 1885 C. IT. Davis Leather vit (1897) 126 
Piling is nothing more nor less than a slow inward sweating. 

2. atiréb. and Comb., as piling furnace, swivel. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 176 The piling action 
of storms. 1861 Fairbairn Jx0% 121 ‘Ihe pieces (of scrap iron] 
. being piled or faggotted into convenient sized masses. .are 
placed in a reheating or piling furnace. 1904 Weston. Gaz. 
9 Dec. 7/2 A cut-off..—with a piling swivel suhsequently 
asked for—is fitted to all naval rifles. 

Piliol, penny-royal, etc. : see PuLiow. 

Pilion, pilioun, obs. forms of Pituton. 

Pilk, pilken: sce PILcH v. 

Pilkoe, variant of PrLLicock Obs. 

Pill (pil), 55.1 Now dia/, Forms: 4 nile, § 
pylle, 6 pille, pyl(1, 6-7 pil, 6-8 (9 déa/.) pill. 
See also Peer 53.3 [app. related to PiLy v.1 as 
the collateral form Pret sd.3 is to PEEL v.} 

The covering or integument of a fruit; the shell, 
husk, rind, or skin ; the bark, or any layer of the 
bark, of wood; the epiderm of hemp or flax; esp. 
the thin rind or peel of fruits, tuberous or bal- 
bons roots, and the like; = Pzet 56.3 

1388 Wvetir 2 Sam. xvii. 19 As driynge barli with the 
pile takun a wey [138 as driyage pild barli, Hug. siccans 
ptisanas). 1491 Caxton Vilas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 
218 By me I do ley a quantyte of small palmes of the whiche 
1 pare the pylles & therof 1 make mattes. 1530 Parser. 
a54/t Pyll of frayte, pelleore. [bid., Pyll of hempe, ti? 
(nod. F. 2i2/e]. 1841 R. Coptann Galyen's Terageut, 2 1ij, 
The huske or pyl of the pomgarnet. 1 Warbde tr. 
Adexis’ Secr.4z Take..a piece of the pille of a Citron con- 
fiete. 1865-73 Coorea Thesaurus, Calyx, .. the pill of a 
autte or almon. 1§73-80 Baret Adz. P 360 The pill of wood 
betweene the barke and tree. 1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage 
1x. iv. 841 Boughes tied together with the pills of trees. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi. (1663) 123 Boats 
likewise laden with dried orange pils. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. 
Magic 1. x. 86 You must set the bud of a Rose into the 
bark or piil thereof. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 350 
Aa Onion with many Pills or Skins, ?38.. Aarvest Song 
(L.), Broom... bears a little yellow flower, Just like the 
lemon pill. 1896 Warwicks. Gloss., Orange-pill, tater-pill. 
1898 G. Minter Gloss, Warwicks., Taking the pill off the 
o7lers. [In E. D. D. cited from Midland Counties.] 

+b. The shell of crustaceans; the hard tategu- 
ment of other invertebrates. Ods. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Crusta.., pilles of certaine 
fishes, as of crauishes, &c. 1601 Hottann Pliny J. 242 
Some be couered oner with erusts or hard pills, as the 
locusts: others haue..sharpe prickles, as the vrchins, 1608 
Torsett Serfents (1658) 784 Aristotle is of opinion that 
the matter is outward, as it were a certain shell or pill. 

+o. The skin and other refuse of a hawk’s prey : 
ef. Pert 55.1 6. Ods. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) Words Art expl., Pi, and 
pelfe of a fowle, is that refuse and broken remains which 
are left after the Hawke hath been relieued. 1678 Puitutes, 
Pelf, or Pill of a Fowl. 

+d. Used for Pett sb. 1b: see quot. 1575, s. v. 

1727 Baaotey Fam. Dict. Fraying, ..{of] Deer,.. their 
rubbing and pushing their Horns against Trees, to cause 
the Pills of their new Horns to come off. 

Pill (pil), 54.2 Forms: 5-7 pylle, pille, 6 
pyll, 6-7 pil, 7 piele, 6- pill. [Formerly also 
Pil, in 15-17th ce. pri/e: cf. Du. pil, formerly 
pille (Mexham 1678), MDu., MLG. pile, Ger. 

ille, MIG, pillele, F. pilule (in 1507 pillule, 

atz.-Darm.), It. pillola, also (Florio) pidiula, 
ad. \., pr/eda, dim. of pila ball. Franck refers to 
nmed.L. pid/a (?syncopated from fi/e/a, or from 
the mod, langs.) which might be the direct source 
of pille; but’ cf. OF. prve (13the.) in same sense, 
app. ad. L. pila.} 

1, A small ball or globular mass of medicinal 
substance, made up of a size convenient to be swal- 
lowed whole. 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge x, A phisycyen., had a 
sertannt..whiche made pylles. 1§70 Levins M/anip, 123/22 
A Pil, ..catapolinm, i, 1607 Torseu. Four/. Beasts (1658) 
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292 If it be in Wists: paige him with these pils. ¢ 1696 
anion Remedy Worse than Disease i, He felt my pulse, 
prescrib’d his pill. 1763 Brit, Mag. 1v. 436 The cannon- 
shot, and doctor's pill With equal aim are sure to kill. 12: 
W. Bucuan Dont. Aled. (1790) 685 The ingredients whic 
enter the composition of pills are generally so contrived, that 
one pill of an ordinary size may contain about five grains of 
the compound. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 580 
Aloes. .is usually administered in pills. 5 : 
b. In figurative expressions; esp. something dis- 
agreeable that has to be ‘swallowed’ or eadured. 

3548 Upatt Evasm, Par. Luke iv. 47 Yet cannot the ahide 
to swallowe down the holsome pille of the veritie beeyng 
bittur in their mouthes, 1895 Gooowine Slanchardine 11, 
livb, Learne by me to disgest the hard and harsh pilles of 
ees fortune. 1625 K. Lone tr. Larclay’s Argenis 1. 
(s elenissa had privately guilded those pills of suspicion, 
which shee pave the King against Timoclea. 1674-1857 
{see Gitp vl rh], 1779 H. Watrote Last Frais. (1859) 
Il. 338 It was a bitter pill for the King and Lord Mansfield 
to swallow. 1893 7imzes 30 May 9/3 He must make up bis 
mind to swallow the bitter pill without delay. 

2. Any small globular or pill-like body ; a pellet. 

1575 Turarav. Kalconri¢ 228 Gine her..a pyll as bygge as 
a nut of Butter washt seven or eyght tymes in freshe water. 
1601 Hottann Pliny I. 51x After that the little balls or pills 
(which be the fruit thereof) be gathered, they are laid in the 
Sun to dry. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. 1. S vij, Mix these two 
powders well, .. make little pills of them with common 
water [in diamond-making]. 1875 Ure's Dict. Aris 111. 
1059 Let the mixture boil, until. .it will roll into hard pills. 

b. A cannon-ball; a bullet. Asszorots. 

¢3626 Dick of Devon w i. in Bullen O. P2. 11. 26,1 have 
halfe a score pills for as Spanyards—better then purging 
comfitts. 1758 Cart. Tvarer in Naval Chron. X. 359, 
1 gave him a few of my lower-deck pills. 1823 Byaon Juan 
yi. xii, Thirty thousand muskets flung their pills Like hail 
1888 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Nov. 15/4 They will commit 
suicide without the pills. 

o. in pf, = BILLIARDS. slang. 

1896 lesin. Gas. 28 Oct. 1/3 We can play pills then till 
lunch, you know. 2905 Athenzunz 18 Feb. 202/1 After 
‘hall’ (ie, dinner) the blood will perhaps play ‘pills’, 
which are billiards, for a while, 

8. An objectionable person ; a bore. s/ang. 

1897 Maucnam ‘Lisa of Lambeth iii. 41 Well, you are a 
pill!” 1897 Fraxprav Harvard Episodes 98 In the patois 
of her locality, she was called a ‘pill’; a girl whom Harvard 
men carefully avoid until it is rumoured that her family 
shortly intends to ‘ give something ‘in the paternal pill-hox. 

4. (Also Pills.) Nickname for a physician. slang. 

1860 Stang Dict., Pill, a doctor—AZilitary, 1890 M. 
Wititams Leaves ofa Life 1. iii. 30 The ‘pill * of the regi- 
ment..had come out to inspect the men. 1899 Mary Kincs- 
Lev W. Afr. Stud. iii. 86 Pills, are they all mad on board 
that vessel or merely drunk as usual? 

5. ailrib, and Comb., as pill-gilder, -maker, -man, 
-monger, -roller; pill-boasling, -dispensing, -gild- 
ing, -rolling, -shaped, -taking adjs.; pill-beetle, 
a small beetle of the genus Byrrhus, which, when 
it feigns death, contraets ilself into a ball; pill- 
chafer, a pilulary or tumble-dang beetle, Ateuchus 
pilularius, which forms pills of dung about its 
eggs, and rolls these into a hole; pill-coater: see 
quot.; pill-crab = fea-crab: see Pea sb.1 7; pill- 
gilded a., fig. gilded like a pill; pill-machine: 
see quot.; pill-masser, a machiae for compound- 
ing the mass ont of which pills are made; _pill- 
milleped, a milleped that rolls itself up into a 
small ball; pill-nettle, the Roman nettle (Urtica 
ptlulifera); pill slab, pill-tile: see quots.; pill- 
worm, a pill-milleped or the like. P1Li-Box, ete. 

18x6 Kiapy & Sp, Entomol. xxi, (1818) UL. 234 Another 
genus of insects..the “*pill-beetles (Ayrriur..), have 
recourse to a method the reverse of this, 1628 VexNea 
Baths of Bathe in Harl. Misc. (Malb.) VW. 119 A *pill- 
boasting surgeon. 4 Binctey Ant. Biog. 245 1p its 
habits of life the *Pill Chafer is one of the most remarkable 
of the Beetle tribe. 1884 Knicut Dict. Afech. Suppl., *Pid- 
coater, a machine..in which pills are coated with. sugar. 
1872 Daily News 23 Aug., All flotsam and jetsam in con- 
nection with the sprat, the mussel, or the soft *pill-crah 
is welcome to the hungry gull. 3809 MaLkin Ge Blas vu. 
xvi, (Rildg.) 7, had taken..a dislike. .ta the *pill-dispens- 
ing tribe. 18a T. Mitcnett Avistoph. U1. 237 Such *pill- 
gilded superfine speeches. 1828 Scott #. AL. Perth xxxii, 
‘Yo tell how the poor mediciner, the *pill-gilder, the mortar- 


pounder, the poison-vender, met his fate. 1 Foote 
ee o Gi. 6 *Pill-gilding puppy | ea. Soe. 
Oka, © Fi 


a UW petit an eee ee tege for polling ee 
cutting up a pill mass, 1904 Dai hron. 26 Feb, 
The *pill-maker has a morbid eeteiveness as to the ae 
and bread wherewith he hinds his wares, 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal 112/2 *Pill Massers [and] Powder Mixers 
for druggists. 1706 BayNnaro in ili Floyer Hot § 
Cold Bath, 1, 392 This Pulp-pated *Pill-monger, 1764 
Foore AJayor of G. 1. i. 7 An impudent pill-monger, who 
has dar’d to scandalize the whole body of the bench, 171 
.e Petives in Pail. Trans. XXVIII. 35 Roman or bi 

ettle. 1835 Greenhowse Comp, 1. 56 Fea taxa, *pill- 
— pre ie flowers, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Prll slab, 
a slab for rolling pills upon. 1875 Kxicur Dict. Mech, 
* Pill-tile, a corrugated metallic slip for rolling pills on. 

Pill (pil), s@.3 Yorms: 1 pyll, 6 pille, 7 pile, 
6- pill, (9 pyll). [In 16the. pile, pil, app.:— 
OE, pyli, var. of pill, pul ‘pool, creek’ (Bosw.- 
Toller) : cf. OE. 2¢/, Welsh fwd pool.} A local 
name, on both sides of the Bristol Channel, on the 
lower course of the Severn, and in Cornwall, for 
a tidal creek on the coast, or a pool in a ercek or 
at the confluence of a tributary stream. 

All the examples of gui? and fyé? in the charters in 


PILL. 


Kemble’s Cad, Diz, refer to the Severn estuary or valley; 
so that, allhough no ME. instances have yet been found, 
the identity of the OE. and 16th c. word seems certain. 

a@rooo in Kemble Cod. Dif 111. 449 [Rodden and 
Langley, Somerset] Andlang dice west on pull; of pylle on 
ford..eft on gerihte innan mycela pylls andlang pylles. 
féid., On Ba dic innan holapylls; andlang holapyiles. 
1542-3 Act 34 4 35 fen. VIII, c. 9 § 1 Dwellers next vnto 
the streme of Seuerne, & vnto the crikes & pilles of the 
same, a1gsz Letann //in. LI. 34 From Fowey Town- 
end by North in the Haven is Chagha Mille Pille a litle 
mepewerd on the same side, /did., From Lantiant Pille to 
Bloughan Pille or Creke nere a Mile, it crekith up but 
alitle. 1977-87 Haaatson England t xit. in Holinshed, In 
like maner from Saint Justes pill or créeke (for both signifie 
the same thing). 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 66 At 
the Mouthe of Millford havon..at a place called west pill: 
where the one side of the pill you shall perceave the lyme- 
stone. ¢1630 Rispon Sterv. Devo § 272 (1810) 282 Whereby 
the sea shooteth up with many branches, men call them 
piles, very commodious for mills. 1832 Act a 6 3 Will. IV, 
c. 64 Sched. O. 23 Along the river Usk to the point at 
which the same is joined by a pill opposite the castle. 1840 
Archxol, XXVIII, 19 The term Pyll isstill used, and means 
a Creek subject to the tide. The sydls are the channels 
through which the drainings of the marshes enter the river. 
1880 E. Cornwall Gloss., Pitt, a pool in a creek. 

Pill (pil), v-1 Forms: a. 2 pylian, 3 pilien, 
3-5 pile(n, 4-5 pyle. 8. 4-6 pille, pyle, 4-7 
pil, (6 pyl, pyll), 4- pill. [Found in late OE. 
(12th c, MS.) in inflected form fy/ed, in early 
13th ce. as peolien, pilien, 1300-1450 pilen, forms 
which point to an OE. *2:/tan, pylian, varying 
with *piolian, peolian: cf. cliptan, clyp-, clop-, 
cleop-. Pile, with single 7 (usually 2//e), is found 
down to ¢ 1450, when it was displaced by fi// and 
pele, both of which had appeared in R. Brunne 
(1303-30). Lil? and pele (now PEEL v.1) continued 
as synonyms in all senses down to 171he., when 
peel became the general Eng. form in branch II, 
pill now surviving only as a literary archaism, 
chiefly in sense 1; but, in the dialects, pri/ is 
widely used in the sense ‘ peel’ (decorticate), No 
cognate words are found in Teutonic. OE, pitian 
was prob. ad. L. pé/are to make bare of hair, and 
(prob.) of skin: cf. the compound depilare to 
make bald of hair or feathers, also to strip of the 
skin, to peel (Vulg., Ezek. xxix. 18), fig. to plack, 
plunder, fleece, cheat; also OF. fe/er to make bald, 
to peel or skin (the latler sense now usually referred 
to OF. pel, L. pell-emt), It. pelare to make bald, 
skin, fleece, flay, With OE. préran, from L, pilare, 
ef. OE, plantian from L. planéare, ete. 

‘The early ME. file (usually size, hut R. Brunne rimes 
begiled, piled) regularly represented OE. pilian, but peolian 
naturally gave pele (cf. cleopian, Crere), which was pro- 
bably identified with F. peder. The later pil? (for pile) was 
prob, influenced by F. Ailler (= Pr. Sp. pillar, Pg. pile 
har):—late L. pillére, found in med.L. (Du Cange) for L. 
Wize to pillage, plunder. But. no differentiation of sense 

etween file, pill, pele,is found in ME,, nor between pill 
and eel in early mod.Eng. and existin Eng. dialects. It 
is possible however that the influence of F. gréler and feler 
is to be seen in the tendency since 17th c to differentiate 
fill and peed (so far as Ail? has survived) in literary use.] 

I, To pillage, rob: = Peenv.l I. 

1. ¢vans. To plunder, rifle, pillage, spoil; to 
commit depredation or extortion upon; to despoil 
(a person or country) ¢ (anything). Now arch. 

a. 21225 Ancr. R. 86 Uvr enere me schal pene cheorl 
pilken & peolien [47S. C. plokin & pilien]._ ¢1x300 Son, 
Husbandman 19 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 150 Thus me pilet 
the pore that is of lute pris. /é/d. 25. ¢1325 /’oem Times 
Edw, I] 320 ibid. 338 Ac were the king wel avised, and 
wolde worche bi ne Lite] nede sholde he have swiche 
pore to pile. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 42 Pat non 
in alle cuntre more suld be piled Bot ener was Eilred 
fonly begiled. 13.. ££. Adit. P. B. 1282 Nabuzardana.. 
pyled pat precious place & pakked pose godes. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucea Friar’s T. 64 He wolde..somne hem to the 
chapitre bothe two And pile [v.77. pil, pille] the man and 
lete the wenche go. 1387 Tacvisa //igden (Rolls) VIM. 

1 Spiritualte and temporalte was alway 1- yled. 
Goaxe Conf. 11. 202 For thanne schal the king be pl ied 
{v7me bis londes tiled], ¢1450 Merlin xxvit. 556 Thet cessed 
neuer to robbe and pile oure londes, 

8. 4303 R. Baunna Vandi. Synnes4so pat he shulde hane 
on hem mercy, And pylle hem nat but mesurly. 43340 
Hamrore Psalter ii. 9 Pou sail noght be tyraunt til pam 0 
pil paim & spoile ee 3382 Wyeur 1 Esdras i. a He 
pilde the folc of an hundrid talentus of siluer. ¢1425 asteld 
Persev. 450 Pis man, with woo schal be pl for hys folye 
schal make hym spylt. ¢xqgo S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7717 
Many pepill pai robbid an ge [rime kyld), 1823 LD. 
Beexers Froiss, 1. xviii. 19 The Scottis had brent and 
wasted, and pilled the couatrey about. 1530 Pascr. 657/25 
I pyll, 1 robhe, se pré/e... He hath pylled me of all that ever 
I re Suaks. Rich. ZI, i. 4. 246 The Commons hat 


VE. 7593 ui al 
he pil'd with greenous taxes. 1616 B. Joxson Hpig7. 1. lit, 


Having pill'd a book which no man buyes Thou wert con- 
tent the authars name to lose. 1722 Wottaston Aelig. 
~WNat. vii. 149 Unless to be unjustly treated, pilled, and 
abused can be happiness. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgéfs 
AEneid 250 The fieke is Ausonian they have held and pilled. 
b. Vo exhaust, impoverish (soil); = PEEL % 
1b. Obs. 

1594 Prat Yewell-ho, t. 51 Flax, whose scede.. doth most 
burne, and pill the ground. 1610 W. FotkiNGHAM Arta 
Survey, ix, 23 Wilde Oates pestering and pilling of Tilthes. 

+2. abso, To commit depredation, rapine 
pillage, or extortion; to rob, plunder. Ods. 


lee ey 


@. ¢ 3330 R. Baunns Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6282 ey . .pylede 
& robbed at ilka cost. ¢ 1386 Cuaucra Pars. 7. ? 695 They 
ne stynte nevere eas €1450 Merlin 191 For thei hadde 
so piled nnd robbed thourgh the contrey and the portes 
where the shippes were a-ryved, 4 ; 

B. 3513 More Rich. 7/7 (1883) 6 For whiche hee was fain 
to pil and spoyle in other places. a 1548 Hart Chron, 
fien, 1V 7 He... suffered them to robbe and pill without 
correction or reprefe. 1607 Sans, 7ivton iv. i, 12 Large- 
handed Robbers your graue Masters are, And pill by Law. 
1678 SuaoweL, 7imon tv. ii, They govern for themselves 
and not the people, They rob and na from them, 

+3. irans. To lake by violence, force, or extor- 
tion; to make a prey of. Obs. 

a. 13.. EE. Allit. P. B. 1270 Penne ran pay to pe relykes 
as Febtors wylde, & pyled alle be apparement pat pented to 
be kyrke. 31390 Gower Cont I. 17 What Schep that is full 
of wulle Upon his back, thei toose and puile, Whil ther is 
eny thing to pile [»Zare skile}. 

B. ¢1400 Destr, Tray 2282 In enpa: ig of our persons, & 
pyllyng our goodes. 1513 More Rich. ITI, Wks. 62/1 So 
that thero was dayly pilled fro good men & honest, gret 
substaunce of goodes. 3594 Swans. Arcé. /7/, 1. iii. 159 You 
pene Pyrates, that fai) out, In sharing that whic you 
hane pill’d from me. 1618 Witnea Motto, Nec Habeo 
ag ae (1633) 521, [ have no Lands that from the Church 
were pila. 

+4. To plack, pull, tear. Ods. 

es Latimer Let. to Mortce in Foxe A. & AL. (1570) 
igre Who can pill Pilgrimages from Idolatry? 3566 T. 
Starceton Ket. Unira to Fewel Epist., Your Borrowed 
Fethers pilled awaye. 5 Nasus Lenten Se Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 26: In spite of his hairie tuft or lone-locke, he 
leaves on the top of his crowne, to be pilld vp, or pullied vp 
to heauen by, 12605 Camogen Ret. 235 Such which in 
Ordinaries. .will pill and pull them by their wordes..as it 
were by the beards. 

II. To decorticate: = Pegn v2 II, 

5. ¢rans. To strip of the skin, rind, or integn- 
ment, as an orange, apple, potato, garlic, etc., 
n iree of its bark, etc.; to remove the peel of. 
Rarely conat. of (that which is stript off): =PEEL 
v1 3, Now arch. (in Bible of 1611), and dial. 

a [arses Ancr. R. i Peonne is pe figer bipiled, & te 
tinde irend of] 3384 Wvetir Gen. xxx. 37 And riendis 
drawun awey; in thilke that weren pilde semede whytnes 
[1388 and whanne the ryndis weren drawun awei, whitnesse 
pope fin these that weren maad hare]. 1393 LANGL. 

- Ft. C x. 81 To rubbe and to rely russhes to pilie [v.». pill. 

B. ¢3420 (see Pitien 1]. ¢ 3440 Proms, Parv. 99/3 Pyl- 
lyn, or schalyn nottys, or garlyk, ve/lifico. 1923 Fitzusaa. 
Hush, § 134 Yf there be any okes..fell them and py!) them 
and sell the barke. 3§30 Parscr. 657/2 Pyll these oignons 
whyle I skumme the potte. 1835 Covehonts Gen, axx. 38 
The staues that he had pilled (1613 sid. the rods which 
he had pilled, ae R.V, peeled]. 1596 Suans. Merch. V. 
3. lit 85 The skilfull shepheard pil’d me certaine wands, 
And... stucke them hefore the fulsome Ewes. 3653 
Hi. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 101 We met with three 
men that were pilling flax. 1678 Rav Prov. (ed. 2) 53 
Pilla fig for your friend, and a peach for your enemy. 
szar Bawev, To frce/, to pal or take off the rind. 374) 
MS. Indenture (Sheffield), The hurgesses may pill and fel 
timber trees, anes T. F. Kuox tr. Suso's Lie 226 The 
Sisters went..to pill the flax which they had gat ered. 3879 
Miss Jacxson Shropsh. Word-sk. s.v., They'n al'ays got a 
stick to pill, [In E.D.D. from Yorksh. to Somerset.] 

b. To strip off (bark, skin, ete.); to pare off: 
= Peetz.2 3b. Often with of. Also fiz. 

¢3440 Proms. Paro, 390/ 1 Pyllyn, or pylle bark, or oper 
lyke, decortico, ¢ 1440 A nc. Cookery in ffouseh. Ord. (1790) 
436 Take hom [chickens] up and pylle of the skynne. 1542 
Bookon Dye/ary xxi. (1870) 283 1f the pyth or skyn be 
pylled of. Fe Bas. Luer, ee Ay me, the Barke pild 
from the loftie Pine, His leaues will wither. 3599 HakcuvT 
Voy. M1. 264 Cinamon. .is pilled from fine young trees. 1604 
Ez, G[atstons) D'Acosta's Hist, Indies w. xxiv. 278 This 
fruite is most vsuall in Mexico, having a thinne skinne, which 
may he pilled like an apple. @ 3680 ButLen Reo. (1739) I. 
8: If yon do but pill t ¢ Bark off him he deceases imme- 
diately, [3887 V. JV. Linc. Gloss. 405, 1 seed ‘em pillin’ 
bark e' Mr. Nelthorpe woods. .to-daay.] 

+0. To make or form by peeling. Ods. rare. 

1535 Covenoare Gen, xxx. 37 But Iacob toke staues of 
Brene wyllies,..and pylled [s613 pilled, 1885 RX. V. peeled] 
whyte sirekes in them. 


G. intr, Ofskin, bark, etc.: To become detached, 
come off, scale or peel f- The earliest recorded 
sense.) b. Of anlma ies, trees, ete.: To 
become bare of skin or bark; also, to admit of 
belng peeled or barked, =Pret v,1 4. Now dial. 

C3100 (MS, @1200) Sar. Leeckd. 11. 114 Pis lace craft 
sceal ,to Pan handan e pert fell of pylep. csq00 Lan- 
Srane's Cirurg. 199 Al his fleisch wole pile & alle hise heeris 
wolen falle awei. 123 Fitznera. Hus, § 334 To fall. .all 
okes as sone as they wyll pyll. 3545 Ravxotp Byrth Man- 
aged 1. if, (1634) 19 The which thin skin..skaleth or pilleth 
off the hands. s61s Biata Todt xi. 13 ‘The whitenesse 
ds aay from .. his a 31631 Donne Sern, xcv. 
V. 238, have seen Marble buildings, and..a face of 
Marhle hath pilled off and 1 see brick bowels within. 3633 
R. H. Arraipnm. Whole Creature vi. 46 Neither doth the 
Tree wither so long as the sap is found at the roote, though 
the barke. pl the flowers fall, 1886 S$. 17, Linc. Gloss. 
S™, They'll not cut them [oaks] while [till] the bark’ll pill. 
+7. trans. To make bare of hair, remove the 
hair from, make bald; to remove (hair). Ods. [Cf. 
F, peler ‘to bauld or pull the haire off” Sos 8) 

€1400 Lanfranc’s Civurg. 186 Pou schalt anoynte his 
h ed wip be oynement pat wole pile awei be heeris. ¢ 3410 
Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Pat one is cleped 

maniewes, be whiche pileth (Douee ALS. pilleth, Keyal 
 pelyth] pe houndes and breketh hyr skynnes in many 

a 1591 Percivat Sp. Dict., Pelar, to pill, to make 

to make bare, depifare, deglabrare, 1618 tr. Bene 
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venuto’s Passenger 1. iv. § 16. 265 Tell him that I will pill 
his heard, halr by hair. 1648 Henaicn /fesper. Duty to 
Tyrants, Doe they first pill thee, next pluck off thy skin? 

+ b. tutv. To lose hair, become bald. Odés. 

¢1386- ae Pitteo £f/ a. 2) 1923 Fitzaens. Surv. xii. 
(2539) 58b, Those beastis in the house have short here and 
thynne, and towarde Marche they wyll pylle and be bare. 
3614 Maaxnam Cheap ffusd. 1. vii. (1668) 75 The Closh or 
Clowse which causeth a Beast to pill and loose the hair 
from his Neck. 

8. ¢rans. To bare (land) by cating or shaving off, 
or culling down crops, ete., close to the ground. 
(Cf. F. peler la terre, ‘enlever le gazon' (Littré).) 

3555 W. Wataeman Fardle Facions App. 347 Pille ye not 
the countrie, cutting doune the trees, 1615 W. Lawson 
Orck, & Gard. (1613) 12 Whosoever makes such Walls, must 
not pill the ground in the Orchard, for getting earth. 1903 
Eng, Dial. Dict., Pill..2To graze land very closely. Som 
1 put some sheep in to pill the field. 

IYI. 9. Phrase. Zo pill (peel) and poll, nlso 
poll and pill (lit. to make bare of hair and skin 
too): to ruin by depredations or extortions; to 
rifle, strip bare, pillage; also adso/.; rarely, to 
plunder or rob of something. Oés. or arch, (Com- 
mon in 16-17thc. See also Pout v. 

1sa8 Tinnare Oded. Chr, Afan Prol., Wks. (1573) 105 They 
hane no such authoritie of God so to pylle and polle as 
they do. 1845 Baixxtow Comrfé, ii. (1874) 14 The officers 
robbe his grace, and polle and pylle his leage subiectys in 
his name. 3550 CaowLev Apigr. 278 Thus pore men are 
pe and pyld to the bare. ¢3537 Anr. Paaxer /s. liv 

hey have no God before theyr eyes, they me both pil 
and powle, 1983 Stusazs Anat. Adns. 1. (1882) ° 
man ought to le and pill his brother. @365a Baome 
City Wit 1v. i, Churches poule the People, Princes pill the 
Church. 3675 Caowns Country Wit u.i, "Tis a rare thing 
to he an absolute prince, and have rich subjects; Oh, how 
one may pill ‘em and poll ‘em. 1844 Bzowninc Colomde's 
Birthday 1, We tax and tithe them, pill and poll, They 
wince and fret enough, but pay they must. 

23635 Navunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) a7 His Father 
dying in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his Estate con- 
fiscate, and that for peeling and poling. 3687 tr. Sadlust 
Life 3 By Peeling and Polling the Country, he so well 
lin'd his Coffers. 1865 Kinestey Herew. xxx, Us..whom 
he hath polled and peeled till we are [etc.]. 

Pill (pil), v.2 [(f. Prin 56.2 Cf. ¢o dose.) 

l. trans, To dose with pills. 

31736 Fietoinc Pasguin wv. i, Mandle ett potion and 

ill her well. 3775 J. Apams in Fan. Lett. (1876) 58, 1 
vand Dr, Young here, who .. has pilled and electuaried me 
into pretty good order. 1850 Fraser's Alag. XLII. 345 The 
--patient is again pilled and purged. 

b. fig. (see PILL s6.% 2b). 

1909 Daily News 14 May 3/2 Our fellows will probably 
pill you with their rifle fire, 

2. To make or form into pills. rave. 

1882 in Ocitwie (Annandale). 

3. To reject by ballot; to blackball. s/ang. 

3855 Tuackeray Nevwcomes xxx, He was coming on for 
election at Bays’, and was as nearly pilled as any man 
T ever knew in my life. 188 Cornh, Mag. Oct. 41a(eading) 
On being ‘Pilled’. 1894 Sata London up to Date v. 68 
A Wee accurate opinion as to how many candidates 
will be elected..and how many will be ‘ pilled’. 

Ilence Pilling vé/. sé. 

3884 Sat, Rev. 18 Mar. 324 The pastime of ‘ pilling ‘ seems 
to have began at a large non-political club, 1883 Corns. 
Mag. Oct. 414 ae ee ‘,.is the delicate expression ia 

jack. 


cluh circles for liog. 
Pilla, obs. f. Prnuow. Pillaf(f, var. Prtav. 


Pillage (pi-lédz), sé. Forms: 4-5 pilage, 5 
pyl-, pel-, peillage (S¢.), 5-6 pyllage, 6 piel- 
age, pilladge, 5- pillage. [a. F. pillage (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. piller to plander (Pit 2.!).] 

1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil; 
spoliation, plunder: chiefly that practised in war; 
but also in extended sense, extensive or wholesale 


robbery or extortion, Also fig. 

3390 Gower Conf 111.153 Thilke folk, that were unsauhte 
Toward here king for his pilage. 1494 Fasvan CAron. 
v. Ixxxvii, 64 [He] shall sette his mynde all to Pyllage and 
Rauyne. 3560 Dans tr. Sicidane’s Comm. 48 They desyre 
to be delinered from the pillage..of the Bishoppe of Rome, 
ig8s J. Bets //addon's Answ. Osor. 278 With such furious 
outrage... pilladge & polladge. 3639 S. Du Yeacer tr. 
Camus' Admir. Events 87 Exposing his reputation to the 
pillage of Ce mans tongue, 3783 Gineon Decl. & Fi 
xXxxvi. (1869) 11. 313 The pillage lasted fourteen days and 
nights. 3798 Feemtaa /dustr, Sierne ii, 34 Beroalde has 
furnished subjects of pillage toa great number of authors. 
3800 Corguuoun Comm. Thames Introd, 27 Pecunia 
losses suffered by pillage and embezzlements. 1838 Murray's 
Hand-tk. N. Germ, 176 He gave it Bete fe for three 
days, and then set fire to it. 1844 « Witson Brit, 
india 11. 190 The object of the incursion being pillage, not 
fighting. 

+2. Goods forcibly taken from another, esp. 
from an enemy in war; booty, spoil, plunder. Oés. 

a@3400 Prymter (1891) 102 (Ps. cxix. 162) He pat _fyndeth 
manye pilages. 3456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S,T.S.) 121 
All suld be at his will—prisonaris and pillagis, to part at his 
will. 1494 Faavan Chron. vi. cxlvii. 133 He command 
ali the pyllage to be brought to one place. 1596 Srensea 
4. Q. v. 1x. 4 That robbed all the countrie there about, And 
brought the pillage home, whence none could get it ont. 
1623-33 Frercuer & Sumry Vight.Welker 1.11, 1 know 
this wedding Will yield me lusty pillage. 1750 Brawes 
Lex Mercat, (1752) 7 Nations greedy of blood and pillage. 

+3. Some kind of impost or tax; cf. Peace, 
PEDAGE, Pics ace. Obs. 

3513 Brapsaaw Si. Werdurye u. 1784 All theyr tenauntes 
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and seruauntes hane fre passage Within all chesshire with. 
out tolle and pillage. sg93 Canterbury Cath, AtS., All the 
other profits..of all the Pillage, Stallage, Toll and other 
pte belonging unto the said Dean and Chapter 
within the said market and fair. 

Pillage (pilédz), v. [f Pruvace sé.] 

1. trans. To rob, plunder, sack (a person, place, 
etc.) : esp. as practised in war; to rifle. 
<598 Masiowe Jew of Malta v. iv, To feast my train 
Withio a town of war so os), pillaged, Will be too costly, 
and too troublesome. 3634 Massincer Mery IVoman v. v, 
We were boarded, pillaged to the skin, and after T'wice so 
for slaves. 164a Futur Holy & Prof. St. u. xxi 136 He 
planed many Spanish towns, and took rich prizes, 1765 
soLosm. £zs. Pref, Qur modern compilers..think it their 
undoubted right to pillage the dead. 3790 Buaxe Fr. Rev. 
(Walter Scott Libr.) 292 They pillaged the crown of ita 
ornaments, the churches of their plate, and the ple of 
their | pace decorations, 1874 Green Short Hisé. iti. § 5. 
140 His armed retainers pillaged the markets, 

2. To take possession of or carry off as booty; 
to make a spoil of; to appropriate wrongfully. 

3600 Han uyt Voy. II]. 196, L..tooke eway from our mea 
whatsoeuer they had pillaged, and gane it .. to the owners. 
3670 W. Simpson //ydrol. Ess. 11 Those four wayes of 
imbibitions. .are pillag’d ont of Dr. French his book. 1789 
Jerrerson Writ, (1859) 111.98 Hoping to pillage something 
in the wreck of their country. s8sg Macaucav //ist. Eng. 
xvil, 1V. 55 Every thiog that was given (o others seemed 
to him to be pillaged from himself, 

8. aésol. or intr, To take booty; to plunder; to 
rob with open violence. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) LV. 140 Eyther to 
hang at Tyborne, or pillage and reprizall where he may. 
1811 Wettincton in Gurw. Desg. VIII. 7, 1 will not allow 
the soldiers to pillage. 1855 Macautav Afiet. Eng. aiv. WD. 
417 They were suffered to pillage wherever they went. 

Hence Pillaged f7/.a., Pillaging vé/. sé. and 
ppl.a.; also Pi lageable a., that may be pillaged; 
Pillagee: [see -ZE], one who is pillaged. 

1895 Saintspury Corrected Impress, xvii. 188 Authorities 

uotable and *pillageable. szsx Sreere Spect. No, 152 ? 3 
The Devastation of Countries, the Misery of Inhabitants, the 
Cries of the *Pillaged, 1800 Afiseed/. Tracts in Asiat. Ann. 
Reg. 150/a A man who had come to his pillaged hut 18 
Da Quincev in Titan Ai. ~ July 93/2 He urged his friend by 
marrying to enrol himself'as a *pillagee elect. 1629 Waps- 
wort /’ler. 8 For feare hee should loose the *pillaging of 
the other. 31870 Daily News 3 Sept.5 The pillaging of pro- 
vision waggons by MacMahon’s own troops. ¢ 1670 Wooo 
Life Apr. an. 1645, This is that captaine Bunce, who shot 
the *pillaging Scot cal'd major Jecamiah Abercromy. 3875 
C. Goavon Let. 1 Nov. in Afore about G. (1894) 152 A pil- 
laging horde of brigands. 

Pillager (pi-lédgo1).  [f. Pirtacez v. + -zR!.] 
One who pillages; a plunderer. 

1633 Ciarman //iad tv, 146 Joves seed the pillager, Stood 
close before, and slackt the force the arrow did confer, 
1715 Pore /éHad x. 408 Some.. nightly pillager that strips 
ihe slain. 1809-10 Coneripcr Friend (1818) 1, 122 The power 
of Lanspasg mediately the pillagers of his hedges and 
copses, 3882 Seayt. BALtaANtine Z£ xfer. iii. 37 These pilla- 
gers of the public had to submit to be pillaged themselves. 

Pillao, variant of Pinau. 

Pillar (pili), sé. Forms: a. 3-6 piler, (3-5 
-ere, 4 pelyr, -ar, 4-5 -er, pylere, 4-6 pyler, py- 
lar, § pelare, -ere, -our, pylour, -eer, 6 pylard). 
B. 4-5 pillaro, (4 -yre), 4-6 pyllar, (5 pillore, 
pyllare), 5-6 pyller, (pillour, peller), 5~7 pil- 
ler, (6 -or), 6- pillar. fa. OF. piler (mod.F, 
pilier) = Pr, Sp. pilar:—late pop.L. filére (in 
med.L. also pilarium, -us), deriv. of L. pila pillar, 
pier, mass.) 

L. Arch. A detached vertical structure of stone, 
brick, wood, metal, or other solid material, slender 
or narrow in proportion to ils height, and of any 
shape in section, used elther as a vertical support 
of some saperstructure, as a stable point of attach- 
ment for something heavy and oscillatory, or stand- 
ing alone as a conspicuous monument or ornament ; 
also, a natural pillar-shaped stone, etc. A word 
of wider application than CoLumn (which is pro- 
perly a i ar of particular shape and proportlons), 
and applicable to a structure composed of several 
columns or shafis, engaged in a ceotral core. 

Pillar of flagellation, that to which Christ was supposed 
to have been boond when scourged ; hence, ‘the pillar’ was 
one of the Symbols of the Passion. Cf. FLacriiarion, 
PASStON-FLOWER. 

@saag Ancr. R. 188 His swete bodi ibunden naked to pe 
herde pilere. 13.. Coer de L. 600 A gret cheyne..Ovyr 
the havene..festnyd to two pelers, 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind, 
1140 A pelyr of marhyl, ¢3375 Se. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 
206 Pare of glas twa mykil pelaris ware. /éid. xxavi. (Bag. 
tista) 779 In myddis wes a pillare, Pat pe churge of pe kirk 
suld bere. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. clxiit. (1495) 
710 To vndersette bemes and gyestys a postes or pylars. 
asqooin Rel Ant. 1.6 Torgues,a pillyre. ¢ 31400 Desir. 
Trey 310 Tow pyllers he [Hercules] pight.. Vppon Gades 
groundes, c1420 Sir A madace (Camden) xxvicThemarchand 
wente tille one pillere. 34.. Mont. in Wr.-Walcker 7272/3 
Hie stitus, a peller. 14.. Sir Bewes 1133 tMS. M.) Pelouris 
and darris were all of hrasse. ¢1440 Promp. Pare. ie 
Pylere, columpna. ar4go Cursor M. 16433 (Laud MS.) To 
apillour [7 ri. piler] they hym bond. €1450 Lyne. Seerces 
705 Reysed in a pyleer. 43 Cath. Angi. 278): A Pyllare, 
colnmigna. 1500-20 Dunear Poems bexil. 34 Till ane pil 
thai him band. ¢ Do Wes Jwtred. Fr.In Palagr. 

His precious le ylar hy Pilate. /érd.. 
The pylard and 1 


‘as tyed to the 
1538 VRRDALE Gen. xix. 26 
His wife..was turned la to a pillar of - xvi 


PILLAR. 


26 They set him between two pilers. | 15; 

6/a A Pillor, columna. 1879 Nottingham Ree. IV. 189 
Gerere Brygg..ia decay for wante of a bt 1590 
Srensea F. g IL iii, 28 Like two faire marble pillours.. 
Which doe the temple of the Gods support. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 12 Nov., (In the Church of S. Praxedeis, Rome] is the 
Pillar or Stump at which they relate our Bl Saviour was 
scourged. 1974 Gotpss, Wat. Hist, (1776) 11. 112 All the 
bones. .ma’ compared to a pillar supporting a building. 
1780 Von Toit Dee 20 The most remarkable are Oran- 
say and Columskill, on account of their antiquities ;..and 
Staffa, on account of its natural |e 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. (1874) 1. vil. 71 All good architecture adapted to vertical 
support is made up of pillars. 1860 Tyxpact Géac. 1, viii. 
263 As the surface (of the glacier] sinks, it leaves behind a 
pillar of ice, on which the hlock is elevated. 


+b. A whippiag-post. +c. A platform or stand 


on which women publicly appeared as a penance. 

1530 Parscr. 254/1 Pyller to do justyce, estache. 1596 
Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden cE Was sett up at the stander: 
ia Cheppe a pyller new made of a good lengthe from the 

rownde, Pee too yonge servanddes tayed un-to yt..and to 
Beityn with roddes soore on their backes. /ééd, 95 The 
same man..was betten with wines at the peller in Chepe 
at the standert. c1s80 in ¥y/ of Brentford's Test., etc. 
(1871) 40 Ye vold taikea it ill to me..and mad me sit on the 
pillar of repentance. 1646 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1853) 
Api Rae ‘That women who appear on the pillar with plaids, 

i holds not down their plaids from their beads, it shalt 
not be esteemed a day of their appearance, 1647 /éid., 
Pillars and a place of public repentance to be made in the 
New Kirk and Blackfriars, 

d. Afanege. (See quot.) 

1939-41 Cuampers Cyci., Pillar, in the manage, signifies 


0 Levins A/anip. 


the centre of the volta, ring, or manage-ground, round which | 


a horse turns; whether there be a wooden pillar placed 
therein, or not. 1819 Pavfologia s. v., Most. .riding-schools 
have pillzrs fixed in the middle of the manage ground. 

©. = PILLAR-BOX. 

1865 Mas. Caatyte Leé#. II]. 255 Should it (the letter] be 
put in the pillar to-night? 1884 Eona Lyauy We 7wo 
xxxvii, Just drop that in the pillar ‘on your way home, 

2. In wider sense: Any plain or ornamental ver- 
tical support to any structure; a post, a pedestal ; 
e.g., one of lhe four posts of a bedstead; one of 
the posts in a framed truss in a roof; a vertical 
post of timber or iron ere ne a_ horizontal 
deck-beam; the single central support or pedestal 
of a table, a machine, etc.; also aétrid., as pillar 
(and claw) table, stand, etc., having a pillar (and 
claws: see CLaw 5d. 5). 

1360-1 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 384 Rogero Turnour 
pro pylers pro eisdem lectis. ¢1400 MAuNDEV. (Roxb.) xxx. 
136 Pe pilers pat beres be tablez er of be same maner of 
Precious stanes. crq85 £. &. Al isc, (Warton Club) 24 Fyrst 
take the pylere out of thyne ye, Or one me thon pat anny 
defaute. 1607 in W. H. Hale Prec. in Causes of Office (1841) 
z To provide a new comunion table with turned pillers 
pefore Easter. 1657 Wooo Life 14 Aug. (O. H.S.) I. 225 All 
curiously cut ia stone ia the pillars of the window. 3715 
Leon: Padladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 88 Making every brace 
bear up its pillar, and eve illar the cross beam, 1744 
Waaatck in PAil, Trans. X 1K. 487 A middle sized pillar 
and claw tea-table. 1774 M. Mackenzin Maritime Surv. 
42 How to adjust Bird's twelve-inch Quadrant... The Pillar 
is to be set perpendicular to the Horizon. 31823 Craaa 
Technol, Dict, Pillars (Mar.), pieces of wood or iron fitted 
under the beams of the decks, in order to support them, 
1833 p Hottano Afanuf Metal 1. 302 The lever..is ten 
feet fong, nine feet from the smaller end to the axis of 
suspension in the pillar M,and one foot from the latter point 
to the eye of the descending rod. c18s0 Rudin. Navig. 
(Weale) 137 Pitdars, the square or turned pieces of timber 
erected perpendicularly under the middle of the beams for 
the support of the decks. 1867-77 G. F. Cuanpers Astron. 
vu. li, 637 Telescope mounted on a Pillar-and-Claw Stand. 
1881 Youne Every Man his own Mechanic § 768 A round 
table is generally described as having ‘pillars and claws‘, 

b. The upright past in the frame of a harp. 

“e Penny Cych, XI. 2/2 Its form {Irish harp] is not 
unlike that of the modera instrument, but the pillar is curved 
outwards. 1880 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict, Aus. 1. oe 
The pillar is hollow to include the rods working the 
mechanism, F : 

3. fg. a. An imaginary or ideal prop or sup- 
port on which the heavens or the earth is poetically 
represented as resting. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 5388 Pe pylers of heven bright, 
A Wyeuir $od xxvi. 11 The gileie of heuene togidere 
quaken. 1535 Covervace Ps. Ixxiv. [Ixxv.] 3 The earth is 
weake & all that is therein, but I beare vp hir pilers. 31707 
Watts Hyntn, ‘Praise, everlasting praise’ vii, Then, should 
the earth’s old pillars shake {ete} 

b. A person who is a main supporter of a 
church, state, institation, or principle. 

@ 1355 Poem Times Edw, {1 39 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
325 Seint Thomas..a piler aribt to bolden up oli charche, 
1383 Wvcur Gal. ii. 9 James, and hag or Petre, and 
John, the whiche weren seyn to be Hones 1485 Caxton 
Charles the Grete 3x The patryarke of Ihberusalem .. 
seate to hym (Charles] the standart of the fayth as to the 
pyler of crystente. 1590 Spenser To Ld. Grey of Wil- 
ton, Most Noble Lord, the pillor of my life. rg9a Nasne 
P. Pentlesse Diijb, What age will not praise immortal Sir 
Philip Sidney..Sir Nicholas Bacon..and merry sir Thomas 
Moore, for the chiefe pillers of our Eenglish speeche. 3 
Contention 1. i. 75 Braue Peeres of England, pillers of the 
State, 1674 Crarennon Hist. Red. x. § 110 The Earl 
of Manchester, and the Earl of Warwick, were the two 
Pillars of the Presbyterian Party. 1781 Graaon Dec. é a; 
xxvii. III. az The scourge of Arianism, and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith. 1850 Tennvson Jn Alem. Ixiv, Some 
divinely gifted man.. The pillar of a people’s hope. 

e. A fact or pesos which is a main support 


or stay of something. 


\ 


862 


1578 Tinme Caluine on Gen. 324 To the end the new 
promise may lean upon a better piller. 1640 Quaartes 
Enchirid. 1. xlvi, A Kingdome.. whose two maine Sup- 
porters are the Government of the State, and the Govero- 
ment of the Church: Itis the part of a wise Master to keepe 
those Pillars in their first posture. 1654 Jer. Tavton Read 
Pyres.67 The pillar and ground of Transuhstantiation is sup- 
planted. 21720 Sewer “ist. Quakers (1795) 1.30 The church 
was the pillar and ground of truth, made up of living stones. 
1goo Mortey Cromewel? 46 Free Inquiry and Free Con- 
science, the twin pillars of Protestantism, 

4. transf. An upright pillar-like mass or ‘column’ 
of air, vapour, water, sand, etc. 

c1zg0 Gen, § Ex. 3293 A fair piler son hem on o niz3t, And 
a skie euere on daizes lizt. 1382 Wycuir Z.zod. xiii. 21 The 
Lord..wente beforn hem..bi day in the pilere of a clowde, 
and bi ny3t in a piler of fier. ¢1586 C’ress Pemaaoxe Ps. 
Lxxvut. vi, A flaming piller glitt’ring in the skies. 1611 
Biace Joel ii. 30 Blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. 1702 
Saverv Miner's Friend 62 Such an immense Weight as a 
Pillar of Water a thousand foot high. 175s Vounc (me 
i. Wks. 1757 Iv. a The Scripture, like the cloudy pillar., 
is light to the true Israelite, but darkness to the Egyptians. 
x815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. §& Art V1. 50 The same 
apneusice of moving pillars of sand again presented them- 
selves. 

b. ¢ransf. Pressure resulting from or indicated 
hy a column of liquid. 

1843 Budd's Patent Spectf. No. 9495 A blast of atmospheric 
air..maintained at a pressure or pillar of upwards of 2} lbs. 
on the square inch. 1857 S. B. Roceas Zro Metall. 94. 

5. A portable pillar borne as an ensign of 
dignity or office. Obs. exc. Hist. 

‘Two of these, of silver gilt, were borne by pillar-bearers 
before Cardinal Wolsey and Cardinal Pole. They are not 
recorded otherwise, and appear to have been substituted 
by Wolsey for the silver mace or stick with a silver (or 

old) head, to which a cardinal had a right, and to have 

een retained by Pole. Representations of Wolsey's pillars, 
sometimes borne by griffins, sometimes crossed in saltire 
with an archbishop’s cross between, occur in the decora- 
tions of Christ Church, Oxford. Those of Pole are repre- 
sented in the illumination on the first page of his Register 
of Wills at Somerset House ; they are figured as Corinthian 
columns with capital and base, about the size of Roman 
fasces, 2 to 4 ft. long. 

1518 WatoTHestey Chron, (Camden) I. 12 He bavinge borne 
before him 2 pillers of sylver and guylt. ¢1525 Baanes Canse 
of Condemnation Wks. (1572) 21 Gi Then sayd hee (Wolsey], 
.. were it hetter for me.. to coyne my pyllers, and 
and to geue the money to .v. or vj. beggers?..'To this I did 
aunswere, that .. the pyllers and pollaxes came with him, 
aad should also goe away with him. ¢1525 SKELTON Speke 
Parrot 510 Suche pollaxis and pyllers, sache mvlys trapte 
with gold. 3528 Rede me (Arb.) 56 After theym folowe two 
laye men secular, And eache of theym holdynge a pillar In 
their hondes, steade of a mace. a 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen, 
VIIT 57b, He (Wolsey] receaned the habite, hat and piller 


| and other sinunejoniatte tryfles, apperteygnyng to the ordre 


of a Cardinall. 1599 Tuynne A 2tmadv. 63 Every Cardinall 
had, for parte of his honorahle ensignes borne hefore hym, 
certeine siluer pillers; as had cardinall Wolsey..and Car- 
dinall Poole, in my memory. 1613 Suaxs, //en. VII, U. iv. 
(Stage direct.). 

a 6. A column of letterpress or figures; = 


Conus 5d. 4. Obs. 

18$7 Recoraoz Whetst. Kj, A table,.where in the firste 
colampne you se the rootes set, and in the seconde piller, 
right against eche roote, there is set his square. 1577 

ANMER Anc. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 104 The pages divided into 
pillars and columns. ’ 

7. Mining. A solid mass of coal or other mineral, 


of rectangular area and varying extent, left to 


support the roof of the working. 

Pillay and stall, also pillar and room, board and pillar, 
a method of working coal and other minerals ia’ which 
pillars are left during the first stage of excavation; ri5 and 
pillay,a modification of this system. é 

31708 J. C, Compl. Collier (1845) 43 The Remainder of four 
Vards is left for a Pillar to support the Roof and Weight of 
the Earth ahove. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 975 Workiag coal- 
mines. .with pillars and rooms, styled post and stall. 1851 
Greenweut Coal-trade Terms Northumb. §& Durh. 38 
Pillars vary from 20 to 40 yards in length, and from 2 to 20 
yards in thickness, 1883 Gaestey Gloss. Coal Mining, Rib 
and Pillay.., a system upoa which the Thick coal seam 
wasformerly..mined. 31904 Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 8/4 Most 
of the coal in America is mined oa what is called the pillar- 
and-stall system. z z fs 

8. In various technical uses in particular trades ; 
e.g. in Watch-making (see quots.). 

1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1991/4 Another Watch a Spelter Box 
and Case all in one,.with a round Pillar going 18 hours. 
1878 Kuicut Dict. Alech. 1703/2 Pillar..[inter alia] The 
nipple of a fire-arm. A frame on which the tobacco-pipes 
rest in a kila, 1884 F. J. Barres Watch & Clock. 193 
The pillars of a watch are the three or four short pieces of 
brass which serve to keep the two plates of the movements 
in their proper relative positions. 

9. Avat, and Phys. Applied to certain bodily 
structures in reference to their form or function: 
as pillars of the abdominal ring, of the brain, of 
the fauces, of the diaphragm: see quots. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 3) 463 The 
abdominal ring ..which is rather of a triangular shape, the 
os pubis formiag the hase of the triangle; the two fasciculi, 
or, as they are termed, pillars, its sides. 1876 Trans. Clinical 
Soe, UX. 81 The pillars of the fauces were immovable. 1893 
Syd. Soc, Lex. Pillars of extcrnai abdominal ring, the 
free borders of the divided aponeurosis of the external 
oblique muscle, which bound the external abdominal ring. 
tbid., Pillars of fances, two arching folds of mucous 
meinbrane containing muscular fibres, which pass from the 

base of the uvula outwards and downwards, on either side. 
1899 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 74 The posterior mediastinum 
between the pillars of the dixsphragm. 


axes, | 
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PILLAR. 


10. Conch, The central axis of a spiral shell; the 
modiolus or columella. 

1841 Jounston in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1. 269 Throat of 
the aperture brown, the pillar pale. 1843 Humes Dict, 
Geol. § Mlin., Pillar, in Conchology, the columella, or per- 

adicular centre, which extends from the base to the apex, 
in most of the spiral shells, 

ll. Phrase. From pillar to post, originally from 
post to pillar: from one party or place of appeal 
or resource to another; hither and thither, to and 
fro: implying repulse and harassment. Orig. a 
figure drawn from the tennis-court, and used chiefly 
with Zoss; also wilh bang, bounce, dandy, drive; 
later with chase, hunt, drag, flee, run, ete. 

The later order appears to have been first used to rime with 
tost, tossed, 

a. me Lyne. Assembly of Gods 1147 Thus fro poost to 
pylour © was made to daunce. 1srq Baactay Cyt. & 
Uplondyshm. (Percy) 67 From poste unto piller tossed shalt 
thou be. 3xg49 Latiater 7th Serm. bef. Edw. Vi (Arber) 199 
He was tost from post to piller, one whyle to hys father.. 
anothe whyle, to hys frendes, and founde no comfort at 
them. 1569 Kincesmyit Com Afflict. (r585) Eij, The 
prophet Lily, being persecuted ..fledde from post to pillar. 
1582 Stanynurst nets iv. (Arber) 104 From thee poast 
toe piler witb tboght his rackt wyt he tosseth. 1631 Hzvwoop 
Eng, Elis. (1643) 79 Hurried from one place to aa other, 
from post to pillar. 1694 Mortteux Rabelais ww. xv. (1737) 
63 They had beea,.toss'd about from Post to Pillar. 1889 
Jernson Bréttany iv. HV Dragged about See to pillar. 

b. @1580 Vox Populi 185 in Hazl. £. P,P. LE. 274 From 
piller vnio post The powr man be was tost. 1598 Torte 
Alba (1880) 70 And though from piller tost he be to Ree 
ai60a Liberality & Prodigality wiv. in Hazl. Dodsley VILL 
349 Every minute tost, Like to a tennis-ball, from pillar to 
post. 21624 Barton Charac. Eliz. Wks. (Grosart) 5/1 In 
the tyme of her sister Queene Maties raigne, how was shee 
handled? tost from piller to post, imprisoned, sought to be 

ut to death, 1664 Cotton Scarron.1.6 A Trojan true.. 

Vho.. Was packt, and wrackt, and lost, and tost, And 
boune'd from Pillar unto Post. re pcenlariets Writ.(1830) 
TV. gr If the several courts could bandy him from pillar to 

ost, 1833 Hr. Maatineau Homes Aér. v.63 We could pot 
Eave borne to be..driven from pillar to post. 3891 T. 
Haaoy Tess i, Here I have been knocking about .. from 
pillar to post. 

attrib. 1886 Saintspuay Ess. Eng, Lit, (1891) 241 The 
inveterate habit of pillar-to-post joking. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 31 Aug. 2/2 The pillar-to-post travels from one official 
to another. | 4 

12. attrib. and Comb., as pillar-bearer (sense 5), 
cap, -head, -orphrey, -pin (sense 8), -funtshment, 
-row; pillar-shaped, -strong, -wise adjs.; pillar- 
‘tke adj. and ady.; pillar apostle, a chief apostle 
(a name given 1o Peter, James, and John, in allu- 
sion to Gal. ii. 9); pillar bracket, Afech., a 
support for a bearing raised on a pedestal or pillar: 
opposed to pendent bracket; pillar-brick, one of 
the bricks placed on end in building a clamp; 
pillar-buoy, ?a cylindrical or pillar-shaped buoy; 
pillar-compass: see quot.; pillar-cross, a pillar 
with cruciform summit; pillar-deity, a deity 
worshipped under the symbol of a phallic pillar; 
pillar-dollar : see DoLuAR §; pillar-file: see 
quots,; pillar-hermit = PmLLARIST1; pillar-lip, 
Conch, the inner lip of a spiral shell; pillar- 
monk, -percher = PILLARIST 13; pillar-plait, 
Conch., a columellar fold; pillar plate, the plate 
of a watch movement next behind the dial; pil- 
lar-post = PILLAR-BoX; pillar-road, Coal-mining: 
see qnot.; pillar rose, a climbing rose snitable 
for training on a pillar; pillar-saint = PILLARtsT 
1; pillar-stone, (a) a stone set up as a monnu- 
ment ; (5) a foundation-stone, corner-stone ; pillar- 
symbol, a pillar erected in honour of a phallic 
deity, or with some kindred signification; pillar- 
wall, Coal-mining = sense 7; pillar-working, 
driving a working through the pillars : see sense 7. 

1882-3 Schaf’'s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 1814 Later he 
{Peter] was one of the three *pillar-apostles. 1886 Pal? 
Alall G. 26 Apr. 4/2 St. Paul had seen two of those called 
the pillar Apostles shortly after the Master's death. a1s6z 
Cavenoisa Wolsey (1893) 25 He had ii crosberers & ii *piller 
berers. 3887 Low Machine Draw. 34 End elevation of a 
*pillarbracket for carryin apillow block. 1858 Mere. Marine 
Mag. V. 285 A Black *Pillar Buoy bearing a bell, with perch 
and ball. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. *Prllar-comipass, a 

air of dividers, the legs of which are so arranged that the 
lower part may be taken out, formiag, respectively, a bow- 

mand bow-pencil. 1849 J. D. Cuastares ia Ecclesiologist 
ix. 89 The Scotch *pillar-crosses we must assign to Danish 
times. 1874 Westropp & Wake Axe. S; ntbod Worship 63 
The peculiar titles given to these *pillar-deities..led to their 
original phallic character heiag somewhat overlooked. 1683 
Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing xiii, p3 A small Flat-File, 
called a *Pillar-File. 1684 F. J. Barrren Watch & Clockue. 
193 A pillar file is generally understood to mean one three. 
inches and a half long from the poiat to the end of the cut. 
1483 Cath. Angi, 278/1 A *Pillare hede.., abacets, episti- 
dium. 3682 Crzecn Lucretius (1683) 199 Dark and heavy 
Clouds ..*Pillar-like descend and reach the Seas. 1776 
Wituerine Brit, Plants (1796) I. 304 Placed in a whirl 
round the pillar-like receptacle. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 
x. 218 Umbilicated Whelks, or those that have a per- 

ndicular hollow or navel aside the columella or *pillar- 
ip. 1843 Humare Dict. Geol. & Alin, Pillarlip,..& Con 
tinuation of the glossy process with which the aperture of 
shells is lined, expanded on the columella. @ 1638 Merve 
Apostasy Later Times 150 Peter & Netra, a famous Stylite, 
or *Pillar-Monk, 1888 F.G. Leg in Archeol, LI. 362 An 


PILLAR. 


Inscription runs down the “pillar-orphrey of the chasuble. 
4791 é. Waxertetp Znguiry 15 The perseverance of Simeon 
tee *pillar-percher, 1885 C. G.W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. 1v. 327/1 Push out the “pillar pins, nnd remove the top 
plate. x8ag J. Nictorson Oferat. echanic 504 This pinion 
drives the wheel + round nstud on the “pillar-plate. 

F. J. Barrven Watch § Clockus. 1 The chief plate calle 
the pillar plate lies underneath the dial, 188x H. Jastes 
Portr, Lady xv, The big red “pillar-post on the south-east 
corner. 1842 Tennyson S?, Sia. Styl. 59 Not alone this 
“pillar-punishment. 1883 Grestry Gloss, Coal-mining, 
*Pillar Roads, working-roads or inclines in pillars having 
arange of long-wall faces on either side, 1882 Garden 
27 Many 368/3 *Pillar Roses. .are often overlooked as regards 
watering. 1776 J. Lex /ntrod, Bot, Explan. Terms 397 
Cylindrica, *pillar-shaped. 1827 G. Hicassxs Celtic Druids 
218 zofe, Our columns and “pillar-stones, 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 164 A rade pillar-stone here marks 
the spot where, in 1444, the burgomaster Stussi fell. 1854 
Ecclesiologist XY. 36: A word that has lately become popu- 
lar in tho £celestastical Gazette and elsewhere—for what 
we used to know as the ‘first ' or corner stone of a church— 
1 mean ‘fillar stone'. 1657 R. CarrenteR Astrology The 
Reason ts *Pillar-strong. 1874 Westrorr & Waxe Ane. 
Syinbol Worship 5x Another instance of the use of the 
*pillar-symbol, 1839 Use Dict. Arts 980 Taking out all 
the coal, either oa the Shropshire system, or with “pillar. 
walls and rooms. 1857 Durraain Lett. [Tigh Lat. vii. 160 
The brass carronades set on end, *pillar-wise, 188a Standard 
19 Aug. 3/5 Constituting ‘an especial danger’ in “pillar 
working or in the long-wall face. 

Pillar (pili), v. [f prec. sb.J 

1, ¢rans, To support, buttress, or strengthen with 


or as with pillars. Also fig. 
1607 [see ee, below) rzax W. Sutneacann SAip- 
1 


build. Assist. 40 laring of Beams isto a Ship as Bracing 
toa Drum. 1839 J. Rocers A ntipopopr. xvi. iv. 333 Five 
particular plans ig Pillaring up the Pie etod, 1880 A/ene, 
7. Legge iv, 46 It needs the props of truth to pillar it. | 

b. zxér. To rest on or be supported by a pillar. 


a7ts W. Sutnertann Shipdurld. Assist, 36 So order the | 


Beams, that they may pillar on the Floor-riders. 

2, irans. To embody in the form of a pillar; 
to display in the figure of a pillar. rare. 

1812 Byzon CA. Har. vii, Yet strength was pillared in 
each massy aisle. 1846 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Alen, 
(1897) 1. xi. a3 Hotel full of light.., pillaring its lights in the 
quiet water, 1890 H. Hayman in Dublin Rew. Oct. 424 The 


inward and outward wholeness of sincerity..pillars itself — 


aloft over their heads. 

3. To pillar and post (stonce-phr.), to drive from 
pillar to post ; see PILLAR sd. 11. 

toor Gwenvoutne Keats Tales Dunstable Weir 62 He 
must have been pillared and posted a deal in his bit of life. 

Hence Pi‘Naring vé/. sd. 

1607 Schol. Disc, agst. Antichr. 1. ti. 66 Scarce any thing 
else is thought on, then the pillering vp of ceremonies. 1874 
Tueaate Naval Archit. ine The Pillaring of a frame adds 
+ .to its strength, by acting both as a strut and a tie. 

Pillar, variant of Pitton v. Obs, to pillory. 


Pillar-blook, a corruption of P1LLow-dlock | 


(Knight Dict, Afech, 1875). 

Pi-‘Hax-box. A hollow pillar about five feet 
high, erected in a public place, containing a letter- 
box or receptacle for posting letters. 

1858 Brit, Postal Guide 146 A collection is made from the 
Pillar Boxes at 5 a.m. for the morning mails. 
Conus Mry. §& Merch. 1. ix. I've a..letter to write, 
which you must send to a pillar-box. 

tPillard. Obs. rave. Alsospillyarde. [. 
F. pillard (in rgthe, pillart), {. piller to rob, 
pillage: see -arp.] A plunderer, a robber. 

3456 Siz G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 233 [They] suld be 
crar callit cruell and pillarde, no worthy men of armes. 
/did. 243 Pillardis that never wald have pes na concorde ia 
this warlde amang cristyn folk. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
t. v. 10 Grete foyson of theues and pillyardes, 

Hence + Pillardise [f. F. type *pil/ardise: sce 
-ICE], robbery, extortioa. 

1598 Frorio /ta/, Dict. To Rdr. avjb, Men..whose com- 
munication is Atheisme, contention, detraction, or pillardise. 
Pillared (pi-laid), A/a. [f. Pitan + -Ep.] 

» Having, supported on or by, or furnished with 
8 pillar or pillars. Also fig. 

€3394 7. PL. Crede 192 Panne kam I to pat cloister & 
gaped abouten Whon3 it was pilered and peynt & portred 
well clene. 1634 Mitton Comms 598 If this fail, The pillar'd 
firmament is rott’nness, And ents base built on stubble. 
176 Porx Odyss. xvi. 36 He props his spear ogainst the 
ate wall, 1814 Woapsw. Excursion via. 471 The pil- 

ted porch, elaborately embossed, 

b. Borne on stalks, stalked. 

1871 Darwin Desc, Man 1. x. 341 In one of the Ephe- 
merae, namely Chlogon, the male has great pillared eyes. 

2. Fashioned into or like a pillar or pillars. 


1698 Motyxevx tn Phil. Trans. XX. 921 A sort of Pillard | 


Stone in Misnia near Dresden. = H. Brooxe Tasso’: 
Ferus, Del. in. 16 Where the fair Bad and pillar'd Beck 
were knit. 1808 Scotr Afarm. v. xxv, Dun-Edin’s cross, a 
pillar‘d stone, Rose ona turret octagon. 1887 Times (weekly 
ed.) 21 Oct. 3/3 A background of. .pillared basalt. 

Pillaret (pilaret). [£ Provan sé. + -zr. Cf. 
OF, peleret, dim. of filer.) A emall pillar, 

#1661 Futter Worthies, Wilts. (1662) 144 The Pillars and 
Pillarets of Eusil] Marble. 1790 Archzol. (1792) X. 188 [A 
font] at Ancaster with interlaced arches on Bag pillarets. 
1871 B. Tavioz Faust (1875) 11. mi. 186 There you see 

lars, pillarets, arches great and small. 

‘arie, -ary, obs. forms of PILtory. 
Pillarist (pi'lirist), [f. Provan sé, + -18t.] 
1. An ascetic who passes his life on a pillar; 

a pillar-saint, a stylite. 


868 


@ 1638 Mepr Apostasy Later Times (1641) 109 Holy 
Simeon, surnamed Stylita or the Pillarist. 1871 R. B. 
Vaucnan Lie S. Tho. of Aguin V1. 265 note, Tho Stylitz 
or Pillarists, lived on pillars. 

2. One who is in favour of a pillar (e.g. as a 
monument). sorce-te5¢. 

1814 J. W. Caoxer io C, Papers (1884) I. iii. 58, I quite 
agree with the Committee in its predilection for a pillar [as 
a monument to Wellington} 1 was one of the pillarists in 
the Nelson case, 

Pillarize (pi-lirsiz), v. nonce-wd, [f. Pivbar 
$b, + -128, after penalize.) trans. To inscribe on or 
commemorate by a pillar, 

1827 Lamp Lett, (1837) 11. xvi. 218 To pillarize a man's 
good feelings In bis lifetime is not to my taste. 

Pillarlet. rare. (see -LeT.) = PILuaRet. 

31828 Cagtye Afisc. (1872) I, 155 Ye arches, archlets, pillars, 
pillarlets. 

Pillary, a. nonce-wd. [f Pinar sé. + -y.] 
Of the nature of a pillar. (P2lary cloud put for 
cloudy pillar.) 

1864 Neate Seaton. Poems 109 The pillary cloud went on. 

Pillas (pi'lis), Cornish dial. Also pilez, pillez, 
pillis, -us, pellas. The Naked Oat or Pincory, 

(In quot. 1837 applied to the Naked or Pilled Barley.) 

1815 G. B, Woacan View Agric. Cornwall 65 The Avena 
Nuda, provincially called Pilez, or Pillas...One gallon of 
Pilez. 1837 Penny Cyc. VIN. 31/2 Amongst the varicties 
of grain raised in Cornwall, we may notice the naked barley, 
which is there called Pré/ez. 1846 in Eng. Dial. Dict. sv. 
Pellas. 1847-78 Hatsawenr, Pelles, a kind of oats. Cornw. 
388a Jaco Cornw. Gloss., Pillas, Pillis, or Pellas, naked 
oats, bald, hare, or naked oats without husks. 

Pillaster, etrell, obs, ff. PILA8TER, -TREL. 

Pill-box (pilibeks). [f. Prt 56.2 + Box 56.2] 
A box for holding pills; a shallow cylindrical 
box of cardboard for this purpose, 

1737 Keicat in PA. Trans. XLI. 706 The hairy Sub- 


| stance, or fine Capillamenta, inclosed in the Pill-box, were 


discharged. 1741 Ricnaruson Pamela 1, 3, I seal it up in 
one of the little Pill boxes which my fady had. 187a 
Rusxin Fors Clavig. V1. xxiv. 4 The first shilling 1 ever got 
in my life [ put in a pill-box and put it under my pillow, 
and couldn't sleep all night for satisfaction, 

b. Ludicrously applied to various boxes, closed 
vehicles, or enclosures of nnrrow dimensions. 


1835-40 Hatisuaton Clock. (1862) 4o2 Packed up in a 


"snug pill-box in the same grave-yard. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 


3891 M. 


| exqz0 Lider 


| skulle. /éfd. 386 She..smoott 


1. xxxtii, A _one-horse carriage, irreverently called, at that 
period of English history, a pill-box. 1871 Kincsuev 4¢ 
Last x, Getting up to preach in a sort of pill-box ona long 
stalk, 1883 Congregationalist May 374 ‘Pill-boxes', as 
pulpits are soinetimes appropriately called. 1893 VizeTELty 
Glances Back \. xxi. 410 the select assemblage, crammed 
into the little pill-box called a town-hall. 1903 Longm. Mag. 
Aug. 289 The 'pill-box', as Lady Mary irreverently named 
the vicar's covered waggonette. - : 

ec. atirsh, and Comb. Like a pill-box in shape 
or size, as frll-box cap, hat, house; also pill-box 


maker; pill-box hydatid (see quot. 1893). 


1836-9 Yodd's Cycl. Anat. U1. 17/2 Pill-box Hydatid of | 


Nlunter. 85x in f/ustr. Lond, News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 
(Occupations of Peopte) Pill-box maker. 186a Afacet. Mag. 


Aug. 284/1 One of those little wooden pill-box houses you sce | 


about seaport towns. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pltlido.r) hyd- 


atid, a sterile hydatid or Acephadocyst. 1902 Daily Chron, | 


ne 8/4 The sketch suggests the round pill-box hat. 
l-crow, variant of Pincraw Oés, 

Pille, obs. form of PILLow. 

Pilled (pild), pf/. a. arch. and dial, Forms: 
a, 4-5 piled, pyled. 8. 4-7 pild, 5 pyllyd, 
pillid, 5- pilled, (6 pyld(e, pylled, pield, 6-7 
pilde, pilld). ff. Pint v,! + -epl. 

1. Stripped of skin, bark, rind, etc, ; decorticated, 
excoriated: = PEELEn 4. Obs. or dial, 


Pilled barley, decorticated, hulled, or pot barley (quot. | 


1382); but see another sense in 
1382 Wye 2 Sam. xvii. 19 Driynge pild barli [Vulg. 
guest Cee Fe 1388 with the pile takun a-wey'), 
‘ocorum (1862) 14 Take pilled garlek and 
herbys anon. _1§73-80 Barnet Alo. P 360 Pilled, decorti- 
catus, 1634 Cannes Necess. Sefar. (1849) a1 Some there 
are that heg more craftily .. and .. offer pilled rods to 
passengers, to get a piece of money therewith. 1778 Eng. 
Gazettecr s.v. Okeley, The poor people. .draw pill’d rushes 
thro’ melted grease, to save the expence of candles, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pilled, pared, stripped. | 
b. Pilled barley, pilled oats, varieties of these 
cereals in which the grain is free from the husk or 
glumes; naked barley, naked oats: ef. PILCORN. 
1878 Lytz Dodoens w. xiil. 467 The seconde kinde may be 
called in Englishe Pilcorne, or pylde Otes. 1616 Suari. & 
Maakn. Country Farme 565 Mixt prouander.. will be verie 
good if it be sowne with pilde eta : 
2. Deprived or bereft of hair, feathers, etc. ; 
bald, shaven, tonsured: = Peevep 2, Oés. or dial. 
1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. Tule piled as an Ape was his 
P ¢ Millere on the pyled skulle 
[v. x7. piled, pylede, pilede, pilled}. 21490 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 2a ‘eum wien ee Sees 5 a balled grepiled 
man 1 « Heywooo Merry Play (1830) 15 ve: 
mechs Laat on the pylde preest. 1611 Cherae Crude 
fies 41 The ostriches. .their.,lezs..are pilled and bare. 1611 
Corer., Ped, pild, haireless, bauld. 1650 Butwer Anthro- 
fomet. 88 A round white pil’d or smooth Chin. 1665 BratHe 
wait Comment Two Tates 13 His eyes so effeminately 
pilled, his shooes artificially carved. 168: W. Roaertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 198 To make bald or pilled, depilare. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pilled, to be made bald. 
+3. Bare; bare of nap, threadbare; bare of 


pasture; poor; miserable: = PEELED 3. Obs. 


PILLERY. 


31362 Lanct. P. Pi, A, vit. 143 One..bad go pisse him with 
his plouh, pillede (2, forepyned)] screwel argq8 Hace 
Chrox., Rick. [1/ 40 Appareled in a pilled blacke cloke. 
1g56 Witnats Dict. (1568) 10b/2 Pilled or bare (grounde), 
as vnfertile grounde. 1613 Puacitas Pilgrimage (1614) 631 
Bloud is a slippery foundation, and pillage a pill'd wall, 

tb. fig. Beggarly, meagre, bald, Oés. 

1526 Tinnae Parable Wicked Mammon (1 aay Hiijb, 
The vayoe disputyoe of them that ascrybe so hye a place 


In heuen vnto theyr pylde merytes. Recon Religues 
= (1563) 163 pylde and beggarly ceremony. 1 
. Jonson Ev, Man ont of Hum. 1. i, 1 am no such if 


Cinike to beleeue, That gery is the onely happinesse. 
1605 M. Surcurra Brief Exant. 58 note, They thagh at 
this pild prologue that would threape kindpesse upon them. 

4, [f Pitt v.l 1.] Plundered, robbed, pillaged; 
= PEELED I. arch. or dial, 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 34 The 
temples pylled dothe bytterly complayne. 1535 CoverDare 
{sa, xvii, 2 To a fearful people,..to a desperate and pylled 
folke. [Cf Peeten 5.) 1611 Cotcr., Pi//é, pilled, rauaged, 
ransacked, robbed, despoyled, or Peeeireil of all. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pidled, robbed. 

5. Comb. (rom 2), as pilled pated, skinned, etc. 

14a Upats. Eras. A . 27 b, The pield pated Theo- 
dore of Tharsus wrs a briber and a theefe, 1563 Becox 
Displ. Popish Mass Wks, ut. 44 That thing which ye pilde- 
pate Priest holdeth vp in his handes. 1576 Newton Lem- 
nie's Coniplex. (1633) 232 For these... persons are of body ill- 
favoured, leane, dry, lanke, pilde-skinned, and without haire. 

Henee Pillednesa, baldness, bareness, thread- 


bareness, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. iit, (Bodl. MS.) If. 48/2 
But somme for oper skallednes oper pilledness lene and beb 
isene alwaye perafter. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 11, cxvi. 310 
Euphorbium ,. cureth.. pyldenesse, causing the heare to 
renewe and growe againe. 1600 Haxcuvt Voy. (x810) Ih. 
air Some scorned the pildnesse of his [Columbus's] gar- 
ments. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. ? 304. 83 
Pilledness, baldness, hoaryness, arise from the want of 
radical moisture. 

+Piledow. Sc. Obs. [For filled daw: see 
Pintep, and cf. Cappow.] A plucked or bald 


daw; fg. a tonsured priest. 

1603 Proph. of Merlin (Bannatyne Cl.) 12 Their shal a 
Galyart gayt with a gilten horne A Pilledow with a tode, 
sic a prime holde. 1603 Proph. of Waldhane (ihid.) 33 A 

roude powne in a preis Lordly shal light With Piotes and 
Pilliedowes pulled (= pilled] in the crowne. 

illeis, obs. Sc. pl. of pi/ve, PULLEY. 

Pillen, obs, form of Prtti0N ). 

Piller (pirlo1). Oés. or dial, Forms: a. 4-6 
pylour, 4-5 piloure, 4-7 -our. 8. 4-6 plllour, 
5 pylowre, 5-7 piller, (5-6 pyllar, 6-er). See 
also Peevern!, [ME. prdour, f Pinu v1, prob. 
after OF, prvleur (1345 in Hatz.-Darm.) in same 
sense (f. fe//er to plunder), with later suffix-change: 
see -ER® 3.] 

+1. A robber, despoiler, plunderer; a thief; = 
PEELER! 1, Obs. 

a. ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6682 Ffor ay bey 
[Britons] lyue wyb pylours in drede. ¢ 1386 Cuavucer Knight's 
7. 149 To ransake in the taas of the bodyes dede..The 

ilours diden bisynesse and cure. 1433 Aolls of Parlt, 

V. 422/1 Pilours, Robbours, Oppressours. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 399/1 Pylowre, or he pat pelythe ober menne, as 
maichepalvs & oper lyke, silator. 1496 Dives & Paup. 
(W. de W.) vit. xvii. 344/a Theues, pylours, extorcyoners. 

B. 1399 Janct. Nick. Redeles 11. 303 To preson pe pillourz 

t ouere be pore renneth. 1470-65 Matorv Arthur xxi. 
iy, Pyllars and robbers were comen in to the felde. 147 
Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 3: Suche .. oughte rather be clepi 

illeris, rohberis,..than men of armes chevalerous. 1581 

. Bett Haddon's Anszw, Osor. 219 Pillers and pollers of all 
commonweales, 1596 Z, I. tr. Lavardin's Hist. Scanderbeg 
vit, 324 Two most notable pillers and not pillours of the 
common wealth. a 166: Fuctear Worthies 1, (1662) 4a The 
Land then swarmed with Pilours, Robbers, || arent of 
the People. 1674 Staverey Kom. Horseleach (1769) 164 
That pillar and poller and filcher of our money. J 

b. Applied to a plant that exhausts the soil. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1623) 8 Trees 
are tbe greatest suckers and pillers of earth, 4 

2. One who peels; an instrument for peeling; 
= PeEeLeR! 3. Now dial. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 279/1 A Pillar (A. A Pyllare), vetli- 
cator, 1838 Craven Gloss. (ed. a), Pidlers, persons, also 
instruments, for peeling oak trees, &c. 

Piller, obs. f, PILLAR ; var. Pittor v. Obs, 
Pillerie, -ery, obs. forms of PILLoRy. : 

+Pillery. Obs. [a. F. pillerie (1345 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. piller to pillage, pilleur pillager: see 
-ERY.] The action of plundering; plunder, pillage, 
robbery; an instance of this. 


1449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 147/a Open Robberyes, Oppres- 


| sions and Pilleries withoute nombre. 1s02 Ord. Crysten 
| Afen (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xai. 268 False pletynges, exaccyons, 


pylloryes, and other dyuers inuencyons. 1609 Dantet. Cre. 
Warsw. Ixxv, And then concussion, rapine, pilleries. 3627 
Havwarp £dw, Vf (1630) 66 They did palliat these pillaries 
with the faire pretence of authority and of law. 
+ Pillet, obs. form of Petre sd.1 _— 
1400-50 Stockh, Med. A{S. 113 For to makyn pillettis. 
1561 Hotrvausn Hom. Afoth. 3 Seth the same together and 
make pillets thereof the hignesse of a haselnut or filberte. 
Pillotorie, obs. f. Petuitory. Pillew, obs. i 
Puuow. Pillez, var. Prtas. Pillfer, obs. f. 
Pirer. Pilliall, obs. f. Pri10L, pennyroyal. 
+ Pillicock. 04s. Forms: 4 pilkoc, 7 
-ock) pillcock, 6- pillicoek, (7 peli-). {f pill, 


PILLING. 


also pifiie and pilfuck, all north. dial., = Norw. 
dial. 7/7 (Aasen) penis: cf. Cock sd.1 20.) 

1, The penis (vulgar). : 

1300-25 in Red. Ad. 11.211 Mipilkoc pisseth on mi schone. 
1535 Lvynoesay Safyre 4410 My pillok. 1598 FLoato, 
eagle. ales pilicock. [See also s. vv. Pinco, Pinchino, 
Rozzone.) 1605 Suaks. Lear ut, iv, 78. 1719 D'Usrey Wit 
& Atirth Song, Pillicock. J . 

2. * A flattering word for a young boy’; = ‘my 
prelty knave’ (Cotgr.). . 

1598 Fioato, Zzgo,..a pillicocke, a darling, or a wanton, or 
a minion, 1611 Cotcr, Afistigouri, my pillicocke, oy 
prettie rogue. eee Rabelais 1. xli, By my fait 
.»] cannot tell (my Pillicock), but thon art more worth then 


gold. . 

Pillie, pl. pilleis, obs. Sc. form of PULLEY. 

Pilliewinkes: see PILLIwinkKs. 

Pilling, v4/. sd. arch. or dial. [f. Prt v1 + 
-ING1.] Theaction of PILL z.! in its various senses. 
+1. Plundering, robbing, spoliation ; extortion. 
a. ¢1380 Wreiir Wés. (1880) 417 A prest shulde rabere.. 
snffere dep or he assentide..to siche piling of pore men, 
1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 369 Pat hopede to blende 
his pylyng and hys robborie by be sympilnesse of Wolston. 
B. 1399 Lanai. Rich. Redeles 1. 13 By pillynge of 3oure 
peple 3oure prynces to plese. 1a Dives §& Paup. (W. de W.) 
y. viii, 206/1 They be..full of crueltee in Ry lynge of the 
poore people. 1586 One Antichrist 73b, The pilling and 
rauine, that they vse openly. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks 
(1622) 9g All began prowdly to plot unto themselves nothing 
but sackings, pillings, taking of prisoners. ae: Srreo 
England, etc. frel. iv. § 7 Certaine .. oppressed the poore 

peoplea long time with extorting, pilling, and spoiling. 
b. Pilhing (peeling) and polling: see PILL v.19. 

1847 lomilies 1. Agst. Adultery 1. (1899) 125 Doth not 
the adulterer give his mind. .to pollire, and pilling of other? 
1607 Dekker Avts. Consur. (1842) 58 Heers worse pilling 
and polling then amongst my countrey-men the vsurers, 
1658 J. Haanincton Prerog. Pop, Govt. n. ii. (1700) 332 The 
pilling and polling of her Provinces, which happen‘d through 
the Avarice, and Luxury of her Nobility. @ 1662 Futrea 
Worthies, Berks. (1662) 90 Vexed at his polling and pecling 
of the English people. . i 

+2. The removal or falling off of hair; depilation. 

1561 T. Hoay tr. Castigiione's Courtyer 1. H, The pilling 
of the browes and forehead, 1597 Gerannr fferdal 1. Ixv. 
go The ashes of this Bulbe .. cureth the pilling or falling of 
the haire in spots. 1611 Cotor., Pelement, a pilling; a 

ulling off the haire. 1635 Swan Sfec. AZ. vi, § 4 (1643) 248 
The ashes. .cure the pilling of the hair from the head. 

3. Kemoval of the skin, bark, etc.: = PEELING 
vbl.sb. 1b. Now dial. 

1580 Hoxtvaann Treas. Fr. Tong, Escoreement, a barking 
of trees, a pilling,a rinding. 1618 in V. Riding Ree. Soc. 
(1884) HT. 175 A Gillinge man for pilling of the barke. 1742 
ALS. Agreement (co. Derby), [Lessee to have] authority for 
pilling, cutting down.. wood. 1794 Trans. Soc. Aris XII. 
338 Pilling (of osiers), per load. 

tb. The coming off of bark, skin, ete.: = 
PEELING vd/, sb. 1c. Obs. 

1601 HoLtano Pliny 11. 141 A faire medicine to cure. .the 
scniling and pilling of the face. 1661 Lovetu fist. Anim, 
§ ATin. 113 It helps the pilling of the skin about the nails. 

4. concr. That which is pecled or pcels off: = 
Prewine vd/. 5b. 2. Now dial. 

¢1400 Rowland & O. 1265 He sett _p* lawes of Cristyantee 
Nott nt_a pillynge of a tree. 1418 Pace Siege of Ronen in 
Hist. Colt. Citizen Lond, (Camden) 18 Oynonnys, lykys, 
bothe in fere Was to hem a mete fulle dere;.. Welle was 
hym that myght gete a pyllynge. 1523 Fitzuern, f/usé. 

* §136 Bastes or pyllynge of wythy or elme to bynde them 
with. 1601 HoLtano Pliny IL. 31 That part of the Hempe 
which is next to the rind or pilling..is worst. 1671 Gaew 
Anat. Plants vi. §2 The Pilling [of an Apple] is but the 
Continuation of the utmost part of the Barqne. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., Potatoe pillings. 1877 f/olderness 
Gloss., Piléins, sb.pi., the skins of ontons, potatoes, &c., 
after removal. [So in many dialects: see Eng. Diat, Dict.] 

5. atirib., as pilling-knife, -iron, 

1688 R. Hotma Armoury ui. 350/2 The Pilling Knife, of 
some called a Pilling Iron,..takes off all the Hair of the 
Hide; being a four square Iron set in two Handles, Hooped. 

Pilling, ff/.a. [f. Pint v1 + -1nc2.] That 
pills, a. Plundering, rifling, thieving. arch. 

186 Martowe rst Pt. Tandurl. m1. iti, 230 The Neys 
and those pilling brigandines, That..hover in the Rieaiis 
for Christians’ wrack. a@1618 Svivester Paradox Wks. 
{Grosart) Il. 56 To guard from souldiers pilling hands. 1692 
R. L'Estaance Fadles ccliv. (1714) 271 Suppose Pilling and 
Polling Officers, as Busie upon the People as these Flies 
were upon the Fox. 


b. That peels. Now dia/. 
[1483 Cath, Angl. 279/1 Pillynge .. Pytt » vellicans, 
1681 Caton Wond, Dae ee y 42 Neigh Ble aan 


needs perceive the pilling Cliff retire. 

Pillion ! (pirlyen), Ods. exe. Hist, Also 6 Se. 
piljane, pyllyon, pyllen, 7 pillen, -ian, 8 
pilion. Cf. also Pineate. [app. of Celtic origin: 
in Irish pillin, Gaelic pili, -ean, in same sense, 
dim. of fe/l (pfeall), gen. s. and nom. pl. pill, 
couch, pallet, cushion (a. L. fe//is skin, pelt, felt). 

Pill occurs inthe Boramha of the Bk. of Leinster, ¢ 1160- 
1170 (pill cuilethe cluinhe ‘pallet with downy coverlet '). 
Pillin was prob. adopted in Lowl. Sc. from Gaelic, in Eng. 
from Irish : cf. quot. @ 1620. The Guernsey pidion cited by 
Moisy Gloss. Anglo-Normand from Métivier, may be from 
English, no such word occurring in French.) 

A kind of saddle, esp. a woman's light saddle. 
Also, a pad or cushion attached to the hinder part 
of an ordinary saddle, on which a second person 
(asually a woman) may ride; also used for resling 
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a mail or piece of luggage in transport: see sail 
pillion, sv. Mat 56.3 4. 

1503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11. 214 Item, for v elne 
claith of gald to be ane pilgane to the Quene, quhen bir aun 
wes brint in Dalketh. 1530 Parsca. 254/1 Pyllyon for a 
woman to ryde on, Aovsse a femme. 1571 Wills & fn. 
NV. C. Surtees) I. 361, ij owld chystes ij'. vj4.—j bodgett, 
on capcase & ij male piniors [? pillions] x1j¢,—ij armones j!, 
a1620 Moavson /fi#, 1¥. I v. (1903) 235 The Irish. .vse 
no sadles, but either long narrow pillions bumbasted, or 
bare boardes of tbat fashion. 1628 Wituea Brit. Rememéd. 
in, 1774 To get her neighbors footstoole, and her pillian. 
1688 % Hotme Arvimoury m1. 397/2 In former times the 
Side sadle had only a Pillen fastned upon the Tree of the 
Sadie .. over which Pillen and Tree was cast a Sadle- 
cloth. r Goutpsm. Vie. W. x, Next, the straps of my 
wife's pillion broke down. 1820 W. favine Skeéch Bay 
Leg. Sleepy Hollow § 54 Some of the damsels mounted 
on pillions behind their favourite swains. a4 Sates 
Huguenots Fr. xii. (1880) 207 De Bostaquet rode first, with 
bis sister behind him on a pillion. . 

b. atirib., as pillion gelding, mail, seat. 

1539" 40 Rutland MISS. (1905) IV. 289 To Poppes man 
for bryngyng of on eae pyidyng for my Lady, xx d@. 
1818 Scorr Art. Midi, xli, That trunk is mine, and that 
there band-box, and that pillion mail, and those seven 
bundles, and the paper bag. 1878 Cumberland Gloss. 
Pillion seat, a seat to fix behind the saddle for a female to 
ride on. Out of use since nbout 1830. 

+ Pillion2. 04s. Forms: 4 pylion, 4-6 pi- 
lioun, § pylyon, pelyone, pillyon, 5-6pillion(e, 
pyllyon. [app.a derivative of L. pileus, pilleus 
cap (see Pinus), which word it was used by ‘Trevisa 
to render. No corresponding form has been found 
in other langs.) A hat or cap, esp. of a priest or 
doctor of divinity. 

1367 Taevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 217 Pei my3te nou3t in be 
holy day suffre on hire pilionns and here cappes for hete 
[Z. Quando non poterant pr calvitate diebus festivis pileum 
defcrre}, c14z0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1577 Gregory 
and Jerome, Austyn and Ambrose, With Byler on her 
hedys, stood lyke doctours. ¢1449 Pecocn AKepr. 1. xvi. 
88 Summe werers of piliouns in scole of dyuynyte han 
scantli_ be worthi for to be in the same scole a good scoler. 
e1g00 in Peacock Stat, Cambridge App. A. p. lii, The Bedelt 
shall gether of every Doctour Cece Grote for hys 
Pylyon. 1515 Banctay £gloges iv. (1570) C iv b/t Mercury 
shall giue thee giftes manyfolde, His pillion, scepter, his 
winges and his harpe. @1§62 Cavenoisy MWolsey (1893) 30 
Uppon hys [Wolsey's] bed a round pyllion with a nekke of 
buke velvett set to the same in the inner side. 

attrib. 2a1400 Alorte Arth. 3461 Thane rysez the riche 
kynge...And one he henttis..A pavys pillione hatt, pat 
pighte was fulle faire With perry of be oryent. 

Hence + Pi‘llioned a., wearing a pillion. Ods. 

1553 Bae Vocacyon 10 No mete mynisters..though they 
be neuer so gorgyously mytered, coped, and typpeted, or 
nener so fynely forced, pylyoned and scarletted. 


+ Pillion 8, Oés. (See quots.) 

1778 Prvce Atin. Cornuéd. v. iii. 283 The pillion in the first 
and second of the stampings is separated from the scoria in 
the same manner as Copper Ore from its waste. {did, Gloss. 
325 Pillion, the Tin which remains in the scoria or slags 
after it is first smelted, which must be separated and 
remelted, 1882 Jaco Cornish Dial, [from Pryce}. 

Pillitore, obs. form of PELLITORY. 

Pilliver. Now worth. dial, Forms: 1 pyle- 
wer, 2 pulewar, 4 peloware, pylwere, 6-7 
(9 dal.) pilliver, 7 pillover. [app. f. OE. pyle, 
PILLow + ON. wer case, cover: cf. ON, hoddaver 
pillow-case = Copware2. (But the element -war, 
-ware may have a different origin; with the forms 
in -ver cf. pillowber, P1LLOW-BERE.)] 


A pillow-case, (In the carly quots., down to 1440, — 


the meaning seems to be ‘ pillow ’.) 

a 1100 in Napier O. £. Glosses 222/16 Cerwical, pylewer. 
a1200 in ALS. Bodley 730 Mf. 144b, Hoc auriculare et hic 
pulvillus idem sunt .s. oreiler .i. pulewar. et hoc cervical, 
14.. Mowe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 742/24 Hoc cervical,a peloware, 
€1440 Yacob's Well 243 Sche..leyde hym in here bed, & a 
softe pylwere vnder his heuyd. 1581-2 in Best Aur, Econ. 
(Surtees) 272, § pillivers of lininge. 1999 in Antiguary 
XXXII. 243 Item iii pillivers & one table clothe, iijs. viijd. 
1611 Knaresd, Wills (Surtees) 1]. 20, iij pillovers, 1655 £did, 
207, pullores 1869 Giason Folk-speech Cumberland 31 He 
laid back on his pilliver. 1898 B. Kiaksy Lakeland Words 
(E. D. D.), An‘ a pilliver tuck't inta t' sma’ ov his back. 

Pilliwinks (pilijwinks). Obs.exc. Hist, Forms: 
4 pyrwykes, 5 pyrewinkes; Sc. 6-7 pilll(e)- 
winkes, -1s, § -winks, -wincks, 6 pinniwinkis, 
8 pinniewinks; 8-9 pilni(e)winks. (Also 9 
(erroneously) pilliwinkies, penny winkis, pinny- 
winkles, pilniwinky, pilni(e)winkies, pirlio- 
winkles.) [In English use, ¢ 1400, pyrwykes, 
pyrewinkes. In Scottish use, ¢1600, pilliwinkes 
and pinniwinkis; corrupted by later historical 
or antiquarian writers, novelists, journalists, etc. 
to pilniewinks, pinnywinkles, pirliewinkles, ete. 
Ongin unknown: the 1sthc. Eng. pyrewinkes 
coincides with a contemporary spelling of peri- 
winkle (the flower); but there is no obvious con- 
nexion of sense. ‘The early forms do not agrce 
(as has sometimes been thonght) with those of 
periwinkle the shell-fish, the forms in -winke 
being merely later corruptions after the word had 
become obsolete soon after 1600.] An instrument 
of torture for squeezing the fingers; supposed to 
resemble the thumbkins or thumb-screw, 
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1397 in W. P, Baildon Se/. Cas. Chanc, (1896) 30 Johan 
Skypwyth .. adonges esteant viscont de Nicole [= Lincoln], 
par colour de son office aresta le dit gohan oe a ee en 
ceppes..et str sez mayns vne paire de pyrwykes. 71407 
Cartular, Abbatiz S. Edmundi (MS) 1f 34t (in Cowell's 
Interpr. (1701) Ssij b), Quendam Robertum Smyth de Bury 
-.Ceperunt..et ipsum..in ferro posuerunt—et cum cordis 
ligaverunt, et super pollices ipsins Roberti qnoddam instru- 
mentum vocatum Pyrewinkes ita strict? et duré posuerunt, 
qeed sanguis exivit de digitis illius. is9r Mewes /rom 

cotland (in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 1. 215), Her maister 
..did with the help of others torment her with the torture of 
the pilliwinkes vpon her fingers. 1596 /Zid. 376 The dochter, 
being sewin yeir auld, put in the Cet is [ro A7S. Ree 
cord; in Maclaurin, 1774, pilniewinks]. Zora. au Hir sone 
tortourit in be Buitis, and hir dochtir put in be Pilliewinkis, 
1680-1700 in Mfaclaurin's Crim, Cases Introd. 37 Lord 
Roystoun observes:..‘ Anciently I find other torturing in- 
struments were used, as pinniewinks or piltiwinks, and 
caspitaws or caspicaws [misreading of cashilaws; in Pit- 
cairn I. 275, caschielawis], in the Master of Orkney's case, 
agth June 1596... But what these instruments were, I know 
not", 1774 férd. 36 It was pleaded for Alaster Grant, who 
was indicted for theft and robbery 3rd Angust 1632, that be 
cannot pass to the knowledge of an assize, in respect he was 
twice put to the torture, first in the boots, and next in the 

illiewinks or pinniewinks. [818 Scorr Sr. Lamm. xxiii, 
They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on the 
Eunice for witches, rye — Demonoil. ix. 310 His 

inger bones were slintered in the pilniewinks, 1865 Lecxy 
Ration. 1. i. 142 The three Dae [tortures]..were the 
pennywinkis, the boots, and the caschielawis. 1890 Spectator 
3: May 768 The ‘pirliewinkles’, a form of thumb-screw 
tegenioa aly constructed for the express purpose of crushing 
all the fingers of one hand.) 

Pill-machine, Pill-nettle, etc.: see Pini? 4, 

Pillo, obs. form of PILLow. 

+ Pillock. Os. [See -ock.] A small pill. 

157o Levins Afanif. 159/11 Pillocke, péluda, 

Pillock, pillok, obs. forms of PILLIcock, 

Pilloe, obs, variant of Prnav. 

+ Pillor,v. Obs. Also 7 -owr,-ar, 8-er. [app. 
a back-formation from Prutory sé, (OF. bad 
pilorement, as if from a vb. fi/orer, instead of 
pilorier.)] trans, = PILLoRY v. 

1638 Div. § Politike Observ, 8 In ene or putting to 
death such as refuse to doe any worship. 1651 Futrea Aded 
Rediv. 436 So justly pillored for cheaters to all posterity, 
1706 Hearne Collect. 30 Apr. 1. 238 De-Foe..was pillord 
for it. 1715 Exeter Mercury 1 Apr. 8 Lists .. containing 
the Names of such as they would have Beheaded,.. Piller‘d. 
1819 Afetropfolis V1. 170 Pillored in capes and cravats. 

Pillorize (piléraiz), v. [f. Puuory sé. + -1ZE: 
or a. OF. pil-, pilloriser (14-16th c. in Godef.), f. 
pilori.) trazs. To put inthe pillory; = PILuory z. 

1646 J. Hatt Poems 66 Defect of Organs may me cause 
By chance to pillorize an Asse. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon, 1. 
814 Henry Burton. .was..degraded, deprived of his benefice, 
pillorized with Prynne and Bastwicke. 1721 Stavee Eccé, 
Ment, U1. i. 14 One had been pillorized for speaking some 
words for Queen Mary, on the x11b of this month. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV. 237 Being thus pillorized, he was fit for 
nothing until he was released, 

Hence Pillorized //. a., Pillorizing wb/. sd. 
and ff/.a.; also Pilloriza‘tion. 

1656 S. Hottaxn Zara sae 68 A Pilloriz’d Factionist. 
1688 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) IV. cii. 422 High 
commissions, go warvantos, dispensations, pillorizations, 
1720 Stravpz Stow's Surv, (1754) I. vi, ii, 630/1 The 

unishment of Pillorising inflicted for this crime be the 
Sar Chamber. 1890 Miss R. H. Busx in 4. & Q. 7th ser. 
1X.1 soft Dandinhas become a pillorizing name adopted 
(probably from folk-speech) by many French authors. .for 
types of various forms of folly they have undertaken to 
scathe, 

Pillory (pi'léri), 5. Forms: 3-4 pillori, 3-7 
pyllory, 4-7 pilory, 5 pilery, pullery, pull-, 
pyHorie, pelory, 5-6 pillery, -ie, pyllere, 
-ery, pylery, pillorye, 5-7 pillorie, 6 pyllary, 
pillarie, 7 pillary, 3~ pillory. [ME. fillort, 
pilory, etc., a. OF, pelloré (1168), piloret, pilort 
(13the., Godef.), also pi/lort, peulauri, pellerich, of 
uncertain origin: see Note below.] 

A contrivance for the punishment of offenders, con- 
sisting usnally of a wooden framework erected on a 
post or pillar, and formed, like the stocks, of lwo 
movable boards which, when brought together at 
their cdges, leave holes through which the head and 
hands of an offender were thrust, in which state he 
was exposed to public ridicule, insult, and molesta- 
tion. In other forms, the culprit was fastened to 
n stake by a ring round his neck and wrists, (In 
quot. 21380, the name is applied to the cross.) 
The Chinese cangue is 2 species of pertetle pillory. 

In Great Britain the punishment of the pillory was 
abolished, except for perjury, in 1815, and tofally in 1837. 
In Delaware, Us., it was not abolished till rg0s. 

[a1189 Charter of Hen. ££ in Dugdale's Monast. (1819) 11. 
351/t Monachi de Middeltone habeant .. omnes terras.. 
cum... assisa panis et cervisie, cum furcis, pilloriis et cum 
omnibus aliis pertinentiis.) 1274-5 Rot. Aundred, (1818) 
Il. r94/t (MS. m, 33), Abbas Sancti. Edmundi habet.. 
Pyllory et Trebuchet in Mercato de Bocholnesdal. 1275 
[see Pir sé! 2b]. argoo Sat. People Kildare xvi. in 
E, E. P. (1862) 155 3¢ [bakers] pinchep on pe rizt white 
azen goddes law To fe fair pillori ich rede 3e tak hede. ¢ 1325 
Poem Times Edw. ££ 477 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 345 Lhe 

ilory and the cucking-stol beth i-mad for noht. 1362 

not. P. Pl. A. it. 69 To punisschen on pillories or of 
pynnyng stoles Brewesters, Bakers, Bochers and Cookes. 
1393 fézd. C, tu. 216 Let hym nat a-skapie Er he be put on 


fr. Parnass, ww. \xxviii. (1674) 230 Danger of pole dis- 
Mi 
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be pullery, a1380 A/inor Poems fr, Vernon MS. lil. 2 
Chytd whi artoa not a-schamed On a pillori to ben I-piled 


(See also Pin vt 1.) 14.. in Surtees Bfisc. (1888) 60 Pe sayd 
Bargese sall. .ordan a pelory and a thew, lawfull and Strang. 
I Maldon, Essex Liber A. Vf. 42b (MS.), If eny baker 
or reel he ateynt of fals weght or of fals mesure, he shall 
he twyes amerced and at the thirde tyme he shall be sette 
in the pilery. rgz1-12 def 3 Hen. VI1,0c.6§1 Upon payn 
to be sett upon the pillorie or the Cukkyngstole, Man or 

Woman as the case shall requyre, igjo Patscr. 254/1 
Pyllary to punysshe men at, pilory, 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 49 Another prest this yere was sett on the pyllere 
in Chepe, 3575 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 157 The rog that was 
set on the pilery, 1628 Meapz in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. 
TI. 276 Being wars from the Fleet to Westminster palace, 
where he stood in the pillory, had one ear nailed and cutt of 
close to his head and. .his nostrils also slit, 1678 Maavei. 
Def. F. Howe Wks, 1875 IV. 236 [He] erects another pair 
of colamns.. betwixt which Mr. Howe is to look as through 
a pillary, 1793 Lond. Gas. No. 3936/3 London, July 32. 
On the 2gth Instant Daniel Foe, alias de Foe, stood in the 
Pillory before the or Exchange in Cornhill. 1778 Joun- 
son 18 Apr. in Loswell, They should set him in the pillory, 
that he may Ee paemed in a way that would disgrace him. 
3837 Act 7 Will, (V, & 1 Vict. c. 23 (fle) An Act to abolish 
the Punishment of the Pillory. 1877 Brack Greca Past. 
xliii, Then your reward would be the pillory for every coward 
-.to have his fling at you. 

Fie 1838 Disraert Corr. w. Sister: Mar., Standing like 
a culprit before several hundred Individaals sitting. After 
all, it is a moral pillory. 1876 'Ouipa’? Winter City iv, 82 
What Molitre would have fastened for all time in his 
ae : : : . 

b. Finger-pillory: a similar contrivance by 
which the fingers were held with the first joint 
bent to a right angle. 

1851 NV.§ QO. 25 Oct., Amongst the old-time relics at Little- 
cote Hall, an ancient Wiltshire mansion, may still be seen 
a fia Pages 1899 W. Anoaews Byrone Puntshinenis 
371 Fiager pillories or stocks..were robably frequently 
employed in the old manorial halls of Earlent 

G. atirib, and Comb., as pillory-bird (cf. GaL- 

LOWS-BIRD), -Aole, -house ; pillory faced, -like adjs. 

¢14a0 Lync. Assembly of Gods 698 Tyburne coloppys, 
and pursekytters, Pylary knyghtes, donble tollyag myllers. 
tg36 Swerton Maguyf. 361 Boyes .. wolde hane made 

me Freer Tucke, Tu preche ont of the pylery hole. 1562 
Fack Fuggler (Roxd.) 23 Wine shakin, pilorye peepours, 
of lice not without a pecke, 1599 Haxiuyt Voy. Ht. 75 
Two boords, amid them both a pillery-like hole for the 
prisoners necke. 1656 Fart Monn. tr. Boccalius’s Advts. 


Covered to be a Pillory-hird. “1796 Cuaatorre tH 
Marchmont W1. 45 That old pllory, faced blood-hoand, 
1884 5%. Fames's Gas. 5 Apr. 6/2 ‘bey had not, as before the 
Revolution, the pillory-house to live in, 


(Bordeaux), pedlerinum,alsa Pilaricunt, pil, pilt., pelloricum, | 


OE erat (Aragon), most of which, if not all, appear to he 
formed on French or other vernacular forms, | 
in pil. suggest derivation from L. fifa, or its deriv, puldre, 
Pitter, pillar; but for those in Pill, pell., this is 
phonologically ansvitable. The F. prvort is identified throagh 


F. pilorier 
trans. To set in the 


i be whipped and 
with the ntmost wale 1734 B. MawpEvitts 

“ rst pillory’d for cheating, 
: d a hemp of theic own beating. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, i 1. 8 The government was able, throagh their 
instrumentality, to fine, im ison, pillory and mutilate 
without restraint. trans/. 1863 Hawtnoank Our Old Home 
Gero) 15 A..bust of General Jackson, pilloried in a military 
col bove his ears, 


tise. Papers, Thoreau Wks, (Bohn) 111. 326 He wanted a 
fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory. 
Hence Pilloried 477, a., Pillorying vl. sé. 
1671 F, Puittirs Reg. Necess, 167 A worse than Pilloried 
note of Ingratitude. 1703 Hicwganen Priest-cr, wv. (1721) 
224 Cropping of Ears, Pillorying, Gaoling. 1893 VizETELtv 
Glances Back 1.3. 10 The rough handling that usually befel 


pilloried culprits, 
+Pillotes. O¢s. = Pil oals, pilled oats: see 
PILLED ff/.a. 1b: cf. Pricory, 
tsst Tuunea lerdal 1. Evj, Ther is an other kinde of 
otes, called pillotes, which growe in Sussex: it hath no hnsk 
abydyng vpon it, after that it is threshed, & is lyke otemele. 
Pillow, obs. var. Pinav. Pillour, var. Petters 
Obs. ; obs. f. PULLER. Pillover, obs. f. Pyttiver. 
Pillow (pilex), 5, Forms: see below. (OE. 
pyle, pylu:—*pulwi = MDn. poluwe ( pultuwe), 
Peluwe heat., ?fem., Du. peluw, peuluw fem. ; 
MLG. pole, LG. /5?'mase. + OHG, peli? nent., 
Pfulwo masc., MHG, Pftilwe nent., pfulwe inasc., 
Oberd. pfiulbe, Pfulwve, Ger, Dfiihi masc.,nent. These 
forms represent a WG. *puhwf(n, a. L. prlvin-ws 
cushion, which, from the Phonology, must have been 
adopted by the Germani as early ag the 2nd or 3rd c, 
ne normal development in OF. would be hom. “Au/evt, 
full, pyle, gen, “pulwes, pylzves, Form-levelling gave from 
Pylwes a new nom. sy/n, whence ME, pilwe, mod. pillow} 
Pyle ve Gate Pyles, and remained as ME. os pile, 


{ 
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felt, mod. dial, mo peel, (See Napier in Afod. Lang. 
Quarterly 1897 Nov. 52.)] 

A. Mlustration of Forms. 

a. 1-6 pyle, 4~5 pile, pile, 9 dial, pill. 

€893 K, AEcparo Ores. v. xi. $3 M on..dyde mices con- 
sales setl ane pyle bierre bonne hit xr wars, ¢ 1000 JELFatc 
Gram, ix. (Z.) 38 Cervical, pyle. t a4 Trevisan Higiden 
(Rolls) VIL. 421 Under bis pelewe i - B. pile; y. pale; 
Caxton pyle). 1g08 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 
65 For making of 2 pyle cloth. 1886 Exwortuy IV, Som. 
Word-bh. s.v. Pill, Y never can't tlape way a soft pill, 

8. 4 pele, 6 pelle, ‘e: peel, 

5; S. ae Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herri 
LXXXII. 318/454 Gold he non oper pele to legge his heued 
ao 1853 /nv. Ch. Goods Stags.in Aun. Lichfield (1863) 
IV. 45 Itm. ij stolles, v fannes, Al peliess ij chesables, 31746 
Exinoor Courtship 428(E. D.$) ay, of old blonkets, 
and rearting tha Peels. 1825 JEnninas Obs. Dial, W/, Eng. 
3170 Tha. .gee me stra vor bed’an peel | 
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y- Ipylu, 4-5 pilewe, pilwo, 5 pylwe, pilowe, | 


-ow, (pilwo, pilve, pyliwe, pilou, pilu), 5-6 
pylow(e, pyllow(e, pillows, (pillo(e, pilo, 6-7 
pilla), 6- pillow. 

atioo in Napier O. £. Glosses 198/4 Cerwical, pylu. 
c 3374 Cuaveza Troylus in. 795 (444', He tornede on his 
ylwes (7, #9. pilwis, pilous) ofte. fdr. v. 224 Sane a pilwe 
v. ». pilwo] I fynde noaght tenbrace. 1382 Wyetr Krark 
iv. 38 He was... sle ynge on a pilewe, 1386 Cuaucer 
Aferch. T. 760 Vader B pine [v. >. pilowe, pyiewy, € 1420 
Lyps. Assembly of Gods 12 To rowne with a pylow me 
¢31440 Promp. Parv. 399/t Pylwe 


semyd best tryacle. 
€1480 Lowneley Myst. xxx. 290 


(P. pyllowe), pulvinar. 
On sich pilas I me set. 1. 
Breet pilve anda small pilve. 1482 Nottingham Rec. 1. 
322, v. pillois cum nno bolster. goo /érd?. III, 74, hij 
pillowes valent vjd. rgqx R. Cortana Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. Liv, Called plumeceanlx or pylowes of fethers in 
frenche. 1873 etc. Pillow (see B. 1 b}. 

3. 4-5 pelewe, 5 pelouhe, 5-6 pelowe, pelow, 
pelloe, 6 pellow, pelo. 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 254 (MS. Fairf.) Many a 
pelowe [v.r. pilow] and enery bere Of clotbe of raynes. 
1387 Tarvisa FL Bae (Rolls) VII. 42: Under his pelewe 
[1432-50 tr. Higden pelowe]. c1qoo Destr. Troy 1261 
Pres it to be pelow. ¢1430 Lync. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc. 
29 Thus may thi man at thi pelonhe Spear, erqBs £.E, 
Atise. (Warton Cl.) 18 Thy lusty pellois. 1526 Pindar 
Sark iv, 38 A slepe on a pelowe. 1838 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) 
VI. 34 A_blankett, a boalster, a pellow. 1536 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 135 A coverlet, pelloe, 
and tester. a 1544 Lane, li/rlls (1860) II. 152, ij pelo berys, 
ts6r Hottvausu Hon, Apoth. 14 b, Take a heade peclow, 

B. Signification. 

1. A support for the head in sleeping or re- 
clining ; spec. a cushion or case made of linen or 
the like, stuffed with feathers, down, or other soft 
material ; especially as forming part of a bed. 

Also arylied to the bamboo or rattnu frame, the block of 
wood with a concave or crescent-shaped top, etc., nsed by 
the natives of various countries, and to any object impro- 
vised for the same parpose. 

€ 897 K. ELFreo ones Past. C. xix. 143. Wa 3am be 
willed uader zlene elnbogan leegean pyle & bolster under 
wlene hneccan. crooo Sar, Lerchd, 1. 226 Lege_him, 
nytendum, under his pyle. 1390 Gower Conf IL. 103 Upon 
a fethrebed alofte He lith with many a pilwe of doun. 1474 
Caxtox Chesse 21 She putin a Pelowe of fethers a serteyn 
somme of money, 1480 — Chron. Eng. v. (1520) 67/1 They 

nt on his mouth a pilowe and stopped his hreth. 1548 
Wace Chron., Edw. V 2b, He cansed hym self to bee raised 
vp with pillawes. 160g Swaus. Lear in iv. 5 That hath 
laid Knines vnder his Pillow. 161: Biatz Gen. xxviii. 18 
And lacob..tooke the stone that hee had pat for his pil- 
lowes [Covzan, that he had layed vnder his Jreade] and set 
it vp fora pillar. 1762 Gotpss. Crt. 14, xili, In that chair 
the Kings of Haptind were crowned; you see also a stone 
naderneath, and that stone is Jacob's pillow. 1765 H. Wat. 
pote Let, to Earl of Hertford 7 Apr., They flang pillows 
upon the question, and stifled ic, 2768-74 Tuekra £2. Nas. 
(1834) 11, 619 It will be very diffienlt to get a man from his 

illow..if he has nothing to do when be is up, 1809 Med, 

ral. XX1. 318 The lib being supported by pillows in a 
relaxed position. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. 1. xi. 71 Placing my 
bag for a pillow, he lay down. 1866 J. Maatiweau Ess. 1. 64 
Coleridge. .slept with the Odservations on Man under his 
pillow, ‘x in H. Jounston River Congo xvi. 432 Man 
pretty little things are carved in wood :—pillows or head- 
rests are made, much like those used by the ancient 
pe ag 

. Phrase. Jo take counsel of, or consult with, 
one’s pillow, etc.; to take a night to consider a 
matter of importance; to ‘sleep upon’ it, 

1573 G. Hanvey Letter-5k. (Camden) 21 You counsel me 
to take counsel of mi pillow. 1633 Battle of Lutzen in 
Harl, Misc. (Math.) IV. 197 [The Polonians] took counsel 
of the pillow, and. .coneluded to come to a treaty. 3 
STEELE Tatler No. 60 Pr ae frequently consulted te 
Pillow to know how to behave 
Occasions, 1800 Proc, E. ind. Ho. in Asiat, Ann. Reg. 
68/2 They contained surmises and circumstances of sach a 
nature, that he should it with him to his pillow. 

ce. In various figurative uses. 

61440 Jacob's Well 114 Slowthe makyth be be restyng 

lace of Paral for bou art be feendys pylwe. 1588 SHAxs. 

wt. A.V. ili. 163 [He] Sung thee asleepe, his Louing Brest, 
thy Pillow. 1667 Fraven Saint Jadecd (1754) 38 That soft 
pillow of creature-delights on which thon restedst before. 
1773 Funius Lett, \, (1820) 261 You are the pillow upon 
which I am determined to rest all my resentments, 1817 
Wo.re Burial Sir ¥. Moore v, As we..smoothed down his 
lonely pillow. 1889 Saz. Rev. 6 Apr. 414/23 He took it for 
nted that nobles und gentlenien who lived about the 

‘ourt should one day lay their heads npon a bloody pillow. 


d. Phrase. Zo sew pillows under people's elbows 
(ete.): to give n sense of false security. 


1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23 A | 


PILLOW. 


1368 Weir Esch. xiii, 18 Woo to hem that sewen to 
gidre cusshens vndir eche cubit of hoond, and maken pilewis 
vnder the heed of eche age, for to take soulis. 1560 Biare 
(Genev.) i5id., \Woe vnto the women that sowe pillowes 
vnder all arme holes. 17a in Neal Hist, Purif, (1732) 1. 
285 “lis no time to blaach or sew he under mens roan 
16a0 J. Kino Serm, 24 Mar. 45 When 1 come to reprove 
sinne, | shall sowe no pillowes, 1672 Wycnentey Love fu 
Wood 1. i, No, Mrs. Joyner, you cannot sew Aspects vader 
folks’ elbows 1 «you cannot tickle a trout to take him, 

+2. A cushion, Ods, 

€t4go [see A. y]. 1466 in Archeologia (1887) L.t 42 Item 
J pyllow of rede whyte and yollowe clothe of sylke wi 
ymages and birdes. rgaz Bury Wills (Camden) t1g To the 
cane of Pakenham a pelow of blew sylke. 1566 Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 118 Item one litle pillowe which was 
accustomed to be laid vpon the altare. 3573-80 Barer Alp, 
i Fe A pillowe, or cushin, pit/urnar. 

- Applied to something padded; a pad. 
a. The pad of a saddle; a pues: 

3607 Manna Cavad, u. t627) 258 When you hane placed 
both your knees hard and firme vnder each of the fore. 
Pillowes of the Saddle, 1651 Miller of Mansf. +3 With 
pillows and Pannells. 

b. A padded or staffed support or ground upon 
which bone-lace is made. 

1781 Cowra at Von cottager, who weaves at her 
own door, Pillow and bobbins all her little store. 1864 
Spectator 1446 The manner of makin pillow lace...The 
‘pillow ‘is a round or oval board, stuffed so as to forma 
eushion, and placed upon the knees of the workwoman, 

c, U.S. slang. A boxing-glove. 

1894 Onting (U.S.) XXIV. 443/t Piled on a little table 
were four as dirty and badly-stained ' pillows' as I had ever 
seteyes on. | ; 7: 

4. In various technical applications: A block or 
support resembling a pillow in form or use: Spec, 

a. Nant, The block of timber oa which the inner end of 
a bowsprit rests. = b. The ‘truck’ or circular Piece of 
wood or nietal fixed on the head of a pole or mast. oO. 
Arch. (See quots.) — d. A cross-piece of wood which sup- 

rts the beam of a plongh or the bed of a wagon: ef. 

OLSTER $6. 3 a, ¢, e. Meck. A bearing of brass or bronre 
forthejournalofashaft. £. The socketofa pivot (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875), 

1446 Vatton Churchw, Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 84 It. payd 
for fellyng of a brasen pelewe for worspryng. 1474-5 in 
Swayne Sarum Churcvhw. Ace. (1896) 20 It’ in castynge of 
Pelewes for the iij grettyst bellys xis. 

&. 1626 Carr. Smitu Acetd. Vag. Seamen 12 The boule 
spret, the pillow, the starrop, the spret sayle. 1627 — Sea- 
man's Gram, iii, 16. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury mi. xv. 
(Roxb.) 36/2 The Pillow is that tymber on which the bolt. 
sprit beares at the coming out of the hull called the pillow 
of the bolt-sprit. 1769 Facconea Dice, VWarine(1789), Couche, 
the pillow of a stay, or the piece of wood upon which it 
rests. b. 1632 Litucow 7raz. 1. 154 Then hoysing him 
vp to the pillow or top of the tree, ey let the rope flee 
loose, whence downe he _falles. c. 1664 Evetyn tr. 
Freart’s Archit. 128 Tbe Return (of the Volate] or Pillow 
betwixt the Abacus and Echinos resembles the side-plaited 
tresses of Women's haire. ryoq J. Haras Ler. Techn. 1. 
s.v. Voluta, These Voluta's are more especially remarkable 
in the Tonick Capital, representing a kind of Pillow or 
Cusbion laid between the Abacus ait the Echinas. x 
Gwut Archie, Gloss., Volwte, a spiral scroll which forms 
the principal feature of the capital of the lonic order... The 
retarns or sides are called puézinata or pillows. Gd. 33 
Tort Horse-FHoeing tush, 2xi. 301 Two Rows of Hales 
whereby to raise or sink the Beam, by pinning up or down 
the Pillow, .to increase or dimiaish the Depth of the Furrow. 
1764 Museum Rust, 1. exiii. 479 A pin. through the fore 
bed, abont one foot behind the npper pillow, ..the otber 
throagh the under pillow. 1813 T. Davis Agric. H'tets 
Gloss. 263 Parts of a Waggon. .; Peel, the pillow over the 
axle, @. 1814 R. Bucnanan Afsdwork (1823) 547 The 
bearings on which gudgeons and joarnals rest and tevolve, 


' are sometimes termed pillows and frequently brasses, 


5. A kind of plaia fustian. 

1839 Uns Dict. Arts 537 The common fustian, .is known 
by che name of pillow. 1875 Kwicut Dict. Mech., Pillow,.. 
a kind of fastian having a four-leaved twill. 

6. atirib. and Comb. as pillow-habit, -linen, 
-making, resi; pillow-nesiling adj.; pillow-bar: 
see quot.; pillow-block, a cradle or bearing 
to hold the boxes or brasses forming the journal- 
bearing of a shaft or roller; tpillow-coat, -cote 
= PILLOW-caSE; pillow-counael: cf, 1 b; pfl- 
low-cup, a cup or drink taken before going to 
bed, a‘night-cap’; pillow-fight, a fight with pil- 
lows (in a bedroom); pillow-lace, lace worked on 
n pillow (sense 3b); pillow-pipe, a pipe smoked 
before going to bed; pillow-aham : see quot. 
1879; pillow-alip, -tie = Pinrow-case; pillow- 


' word (in yp Ses verse): see quot. 1880. 


imself on such important | 


1890 Cent, Dict. *Pillow-bar, the ground or filling of 
pillow-lace, coosisting of irregular threads or groups of 
threads drawn from one ltl of the pattern to another. 
These bars may either be plain or have a minute pearl-edge. 
1844 Srepurns Bk, Farne 11. 534 The ale of these wheels 
is 12 inch diameter,..and is in two lengths supported in 
*pillow-blocks bolted to the lower edge of the bars, 188s 

ch, to Ho. Repr. Prec, Met. U.S. 586 Pillow blocks for 
mining machinery shafts. 1534 /av. in Lett. Pap. Hen. VIEE, 
LXXXTIL, If. 117b(P.R.O.), A bedstedy!l' witha Fetherbed: 
-.One pillowe with a *pillocote, 1600 in W. F. Shaw Jfem. 
Eastry (1870) 226 Forty payer of sheetes..viij payer of 

illow coates six payer of pillowes. 1573 G. Harvay Letter 
Be (Camden) a1, I am aferd al the “pillow counsel in Wal- 
den is scarce able to counsel to so hard a case. pe Ry 
Aans of G. xix, To hand round to the company a sleeping- 
drink or *pillow-cup, of distilled water, mingled with spices. 
Liovo Geoans in West, Gas, 8 Jan. 9/2 1t was too 
minch of a *pillow-fight... There was a t show of effort 
and of striking without very much € Ti 1858 


PILLOW. 


Siumonos Dict. Trade, *Pillow-lace, lace worked by hand 
on a small cushion or pillow. 1869 Mas. Pariser Lace vii. 
{ed. 2) 87 That pillow lace was first made in the Low 
Countries, we have the evidence of contemporary paintings, 
1832 L. Hunt Ariadne Waking 8 Her *pillow-nestling 
cheek. 1752 Frecpinc Ave/ia un. ii, I sat with him, whilst 
he smoaked his “pillow pipe, as the phrase is. 1871 NArHeys 
Prev. & Cure Dis. 1. ii. 4ag There should he in every sick- 
room two “pillow-rests. 1879 Wesster Suppl, */idlow- 
sham, a covering, usually of embroidered linen, laid over 
the pillow of a Bed when it is not in use. 1889 Century 
Afag. XXXVI. 786 Pillow-shams. neatly folded out of the 
way. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. a), *Pillow-slip, Pillow-btar, 
the cover or case of a pillow. 1883 Longm. Mag, Apr. 648 
The wife will rise..and with pillow-slip in hand will gather 
the mushrooms that have grown with the night. ys 
Hatuweut, Pillowbere, a pillow-case. .. Also called a pillow. 
slip or “pillow-tie. 1877 B. H. Cnamaeetain in rans. 
Asiat. Soc. Japan V. 80 A‘*Pillow-Word'. 1880 — Classic. 
Poetry Japanese Introd. 5 There are..some nsual additions 
to the means at the Japanese versifier’s command. They 
are three in number, and altogether original, viz., what 
are styled ‘ Pillow-words ', ‘ Pretaces’, and ‘ Pivots’, The 
* Pillow-words ‘are meaningless expressions which are pre. 
fixed to other words merely for the sake of euphony. Almost 
every word of note has some ‘ Pillow-word' on which it 
may, so to speak, rest its head. 1899 Eng. Hist. Rev, Apr. 
225 The rhymeless metre..is eked out by pillow-words. 


Pillow, v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To rest or place (the head, etc.) on or 
as ona pillow ; to laydown onapillow. Also /ig. 

1629 Mitton Ox Nativity a31 So when the Sun in bed,.. 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave. 1796 SouTary 
Rudiger xxii, And Rudiger upon his arm Pillow'd the little 
child. ¢1830 KE. Javinc in Gd. Words Jan. (1884) 46/a 
Pillowing their hopes upon something else than the sanctifi- 
cation..which the Gospel hath wrought. 183a R. & J. 
Lanner Exped. Niger \.i.7 He appeared in deep reflection, 
--pillowing his head on his hand. 

b. Of a thing: To serve as a pillow for. 

1801 SoutnEy Thalaésa wv, xii, Wrapt in his mantle Thalaba 
reposed, His loose right arm pillowing his easy head. 1819 
Byron Juan 11. cxiv, And her transparent cheek, all pale 
and warm, Pillow'd his death-like forehead, 

c. In pa. pte. Laid on, or as on, a pillow. 

1794 CoLraipce Lines on Friend who died af Frenzy 
Fever 50 ‘Mid fitful starts I nod, And fain would sleep, 
though pillowed on a clod! 1818 Mas, Inirr Poems Sev. 
Occas. (ed. 2) ag Languor and pain confess thy charm, When 
pillow’d on thy friendly arm. 

2. inir, To rest the hcad on or as on a pillow. 

1800 W. Tavior in Alonthly Mag. VILL. 890 Like him, I 
pillow on the check, And nestle near the languid eye. a18a0 
J-R. Deane Culprit Hay 55 ‘Thou shalt pillow on my breast 
While heavenly breathings float around. 

3. (rans. To support or prop up with pillows. 

1839 Sin J. Pacet in Avem. & Let. v. 106 On my arm he 
came, and breakfasted with me in his sitting-room, blanketted 
and pillowed. 1850 Lie //. Heugh xxvii. (1852) 486 He 
wished to be pillowed-up more. 

Hence Pillowed (-oud) fp/. a. (also in Arch. 
[f. Pittow 54.] = Cusmonep 3); Pillowing Af/. a. 

1832 L. Hunt Yo 7. L. Hf. 9 Thy sidelong pilloved meek- 
ness. a185r Mote Unknown Grave x, With pillowing 
daisies for his hed. 1861 Gro, Exiot Silas AV. xii, An effort 
to regain the pillowing arm. 188a Octtyie (Annandale), 
Pillowed..a. In arch. a term applied to a rounded frieze. 
Called also Pulvinated. zl 

Pillow, -e, obs, variants of PILau. 

Pillow-bere (pitlobier). avck. Forms: first 
element: see PitLow; second, 4- -beer, 6-8 bear, 
(6-7 -beare), 6- -ber, -bier, (6 -beier), 5- -bere: 
see Bear 5.4 (Also 7 phillaber, 8 pillyber.) 
[f. Prtiow sd. + Bear 5d,4] = PILLow-case. 

€1386 Cuavcer Prol. 694 Ne was ther swich another Par. 
doner For in his male he hudde a pilwe beer, Which pat he 
seyde, was oure lady veyl. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV 
(1830) 131 Pilowe beres off fustian unstnffed iiij. 1503 
in Calr. Doc. rel. Scott. (1888) IV. 341 (For the Queen of 
Scots..} 2 ‘pilloberes’ [of an ell long, at 2s. an ell]. S19 
Maldon, Essex, Liter B.\f. 160 (MS.), iiii pillows, iiii pillow- 
bers, ii coverletts. 1558 Lanc. Wills (1857) 1. 176 Sixteyne 
pillew heares. 1661 Hottyausn Hom, Apoth. 25 Putte thys 
into a softe sack or pilow bier. 1564 Wills & Inv. N.C. 
(Surtees) 11. 219 A pilleber having lesus sued vpon ytt. 
1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 81 A crosse crosse (sic) clothe, 
a pillowe beier, were sold the yeare 1560. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. viii. tas And makes him wish for such a Pillow- 
beare (rime appear], 1640 in M¢*Dowatt Fist, Dum/ries 
(1867) 405 Hollond shirts and phillabers. .damask tahle-cloths, 
1683 in Bedfordshire N. & Q. (1889) IT, 236, I giue to my 
goddaughter a pair of fine pillowbears, 1743 PA Trans. 
XLII. 366 Numbers of Pillows, each with its Pillow-bier. 
1771 Smottert Humph. Ci. a Apr. Let. iti, Take care of,. 
the pillyber. 1776 Anstey Election Badd Wks. (1808) 22a An 
obstinate bolster Which 1] think I have seen you attempting, 
my dear, Jn vain to cram inte a small Hilbwbeet, 1885, 
Epxa Lyatr Jn Golden Days 11. x. atx A pillow-beer— 
fiiend of many a weary journey—lay hard by. 

Pi'llow-case. The washable case or covering, 
usually of white linen or cotton cloth, which is 
drawn over a pillow. 

21745 Swirt Direct. Servants viii, When you put a clean 
pillow-case on your lady's pillow. 1857 Woop Com. Ob. 
Sea Shore 57 The general shape of the egg [of the dog-fish} 
has been aptly compared to a pillow-case, with strings tied 
to the corners, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
496 The use of bedding (pillows and_pillow-cases). 5 

Pinowless, a. [See -Less.] Without a pillow. 

@ 1847 Eriza Cook Song of Beggars vi, We On our pillows 
less couch sleep as soundly as he. 

Pillowy (pi'loui), 2 [f. Prttow sd. + -y.] 
Having the quality of, or resembling, a pillow; 
soft; yielding, 
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1798 Sotneay tr. Wreland's Oberon (1826) 1. 181 Soft on 
the pillowy moss he seats his bride. 1821 Soutney Vis. 
deco i. 12 The clouds had gather'd above them High in 
the middle air, huge, purple, pillowy masses. 1877 R. 
Ecuts Catzd/us \xiv, 88 Pure from 2 mniden's couch, from 
a mother's pillowy bosom. 

Pillulary, Pillule: see Pitvtary, Pi.uve, 

Pillwort (pilwost). [f. Pint s6.2+ Wort: so 
called from its small globular involucres.} Any 
plant of the cryptogamous genus /#/udaria, esp. 
the British species ?. globulifera, 

1861 Miss Praart Flower. Pl. V1. 156 Pill-wort. Capsules 

lobular, 4-celled, each cell containing two different kinds of 
jodies. 1864 I’. Moore Brit. Ferns, etc. 105 The pillwort 
or pepper-grass..is a small creeping plant with grassy leaves, 
growing usually in the shallow margins of lakes and pools 
where it is occasionally overflowed ; but sometimes occurring 
entirely submerged. 2 

Pillyber, Pillycane, Pillyon, obs. forms of 
PiLLow-BERE, PELICAN, PILLIion 2, 

+ Pilmal], obs. (erroneous) var. of PALL-MALL, 

67a W. Ramsey Gentlem, Comp. rv. t33 Exercises which 
are used ahroad that may befit a Gentleman .. are Pilmall, 
Gauff, these by striking the Ball exercise the whole Man, 

ilo, obs. form of Pittow. 

Pilo, piloe, obs. variants of Pitav. 

Pilo- (pai'lo), combining for of L. pilus hair, 
as in Pilocy'stic a.: see quot.; Pilo-fa'tty a., 
in Dilo-fatty cyst = pilocystic tumonr; Pilomo‘tor 
a., applied to those nerves which produce move- 
ment of the hairs; Piloni-dal a. (L. wid-us nest]: 
see quol.; Pilo-seba‘ceous a., applied to seba- 
ceous glands that open into hair-follicles. 

1895 Syd. Soc. Let. *Pilocystie tumour, a dermoid cyst, 
socalled because of its often containing hairs. 1847-9 Yodid's 
Cyel, Anat. VV. 14afa Teeth are Reuencly found in *pilo- 
fatty cysts. 1893 Athenzum 18 Feb. a23/a Observations 
upon *Pilomotor Nerves. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 
86 There are the waves of goose-skin passing over the body 
due to stimulation of the pilo-motor nerves, 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Pilonidal sinus, a sinus occasionally found in the 
buman subject as an abnormality, opening near the tip of the 
coccyx, and containing hair. 1899 Adlbnte’s Syst. Med. 
VIII. 88 The orifices of the *pilo-sebaceous glands. 

Pilocarpine (poiloka-spain). Chem. [f. mod. 
L. Pilocarpus, generic name in Bot. (f. Gr. widos 
wool, felt + xapm-ds fruit) + -1xe5.] A white 
crystalline or amorphous alkaloid, C,,1,sN202, 
obtained from the leaves of Jaborandi, /i/ocarpus 
pinnatifolins (or other species), used in pharmacy. 
So Piloca‘rpene, a volatile oil, and Piloca‘rpi- 
dine, an alkaloid, from the same source. 

1875 H.C. Wooo Theraf. (1879) 517 Pilocarpin is superior 
to jaborandi in the certainty of its action. 1880 Libr. Untv. 
Kuowd. (N.Y.) VIUIL. 201 According to Pordy the oil con- 
sists of a hydrocarbon, Ailocarfene. 1881 Warts Dict, 
Chem. 3rd Suppl. s.v. Yaborand:, 1887 Athenzum & Oct. 
473/a The synthetica! pilocarpidine thus obtained..is con- 
verted into pilocarpine. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v. Pilo- 
carpus, The leaflets contain a volatile oil, and the alkaloids, 
pilocarpine, jaborine, pilocarpidine, and jaboridine. P 

+ Pilole. Obs. rare. [f Pitt sé.2 + -ole, dim. 
suff. Cf. F. pilule, It. pillola.] A small ball, a pill. 
14.. Noble Bk, Cookry (Napier 1882) 25 Mele it well and 
mak ther of small piloles, ‘ a 

Pilolite (pailoloit). Afi. [f. Gr. widos felt 
+-LITE.} A name under which Heddle has in- 
cluded much of the Mountain-leather and Moun- 
tain-cork formerly referred to asbestos. 

1878 M. F. Heopxe in Alin. Mag. 11. 206, 

| Pilori (pildri). [Abbreviation of the specific 
name.} More fully Ailorr-rat, the Cuban hutia- 
conga, Caprontys pilorides. 

1774 Gotpsm. Wat. fist, (1862) I. vi. i. 454 The Pilori is a 
native of the West India Islands; and has a short tail, as 
thick at one end as the other. 1836 Excycé. Brit. (ed. D 
XIV. 1233/1 One of the largest and most destructive rats. .1s 
the ifort, or musk-rat of the Andlles (Alus pilorides), 

Pilory, obs. form of Pittory. 

Pilose (pailds), a. [ad. L. pitos-tes hairy, 
f. piles hair.] Covered with hair, esp. with soft 
flexible hair ; haley) pote. 

1783 Cuampers Cyel, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Pilose Leaf, one 
whose surface is furnished with hairs so Jarge and long, 
as to be distinguishable by the eye separately. 1819 G. 
SAMOvELLE Entomol. Compend. 150 Pilose antennx. 1826 
Kirav & Sp, Entomol, 111. xxx. 175 Of the pilose larve 
some..have a few scattered hairs. 1877 Coves & Atien 
N, Amer. Rod. 865 The soles..in some specimens densely 
pilose, and in others nearly naked. F 

b. Comd, pilose-hispid @., rough with hairs ; 
pilose-setaceous a., haying pilose selx. 

1847 W. E. Steere Field Bot. 1ag Echiumt violaceum, 
Stem erect, branched, diffuse, pilose-hispid. /d/d. 13 Cen- 
tauridz.. -Pappus..; second row longest, pilose-setaceous, 

|| Pilose‘lla. Oss. [mod. or med.L., dim. of 
pilosa, fem. of pilosus hairy.] A name given by 
the herbalists to two Composite plants wilh pilose 
or woolly leaves, viz. Great Pilosella, the Mouse- 
ear Hawkweed, Hieracium Pilosella, and Small 
Pilosella, Guaphalinm dioicum. 

3578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 1x. 87 The great is now called in 
Latine Pidosedia_maior; in English also Great Pilosella. 
1640 Be. Hart Chr. Moder. it. xvi. 170 It is not for Chris. 
tinns to be like unto Thistles, or Teazels, which a man cannot 
touch without pricking his fingers; but rather to Pitosella 
(sée], or Mouse-care,.. which is soft and silken. 


PILOT, 


Pilosity (poilgsiti). [f. L. type *pilasétas, f. 
pilosus hairy, PILosE: see -rty.) The qualily or 
state of being pilose; hairiness. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ut. vii. §7 That pilositie is inci- 
dent to orifices of moisture. 1636 — Sylva § 680 Beasts are 
niore Hairie than Men;..And the Plumage of Birds ex- 
ceedeth the Pilositie of Beasts, 1830 Blackw. Alag. XXVIII, 
466, I allude to the pilosity of chin. 1871 Darwin Desc, 
Alan II, 1 xx. #72 note, Observations were .. made on the 
pty of arzg black and coloured soldiers, whilst they were 

thing, 

Pilo'so-, used as combining form of L. pifasus 
hairy, PILosE, as in Piloso-fimbriate a., fringed 
with soft hairs; Piloso-hi-spid @., having some- 
what stiff hairs, 

1806 Gatrine Brit. Bot. 17 Viola. Lfeaves] cordate, piloso- 
hispid. 1887 W. Prutitrs Brit, Discomycetes 52 Lachnella 
acutipila... Margin piloso-fimbriate, 


Pilot (pailot), 56. Also 6 pilotte, pylotte, 
-lett, -late, 6-7 pilote, pylot(e, 6-8 pilate, 7 
pilat, [a. early mod.F. pil/otte (1529 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), Aillot, pilot (1530), mod.F. pilote, ad. It. 
pilota, -io (so Sp., Pg. prloto, med.L. dilotus, 1486 
in Rymer XII. 300), supposed to be altered, perh. 
by popular etymology, from It. pedota (Florio), 
pedotla (Da Cange), in OF. alia (Geste des Chi- 
prois ¢1500). Cf. It. pedoto, pedoito radder, 
steersman, beacon. (Breusing (Miederdeutsches 
Jahrb, V.) suggests ad. late Gr. *andcrys steers 
man, f. andéy an oar, in pl. rudder,) 

Du. piloot, in 16-17th c. pijlisot (Kilian), pi7loot (Hexham), 
mod.Ger. gé/oé, are from Fr.] 

1. One who steers or directs the course of a ship; 
a sleersman, helmsman ; sec. a person duly quali- 
fied to steer ships into and out of a harbour, or 
wherever the navigation requires local knowledge. 


1530 Patscr. as4/1 Pylotte that governeth a shippe, 
pilot. 1549 Tuomas Hist. Italie 74 When any shigps 
cometh in, she taketh fyrst pilottes to sounde the waite. 
a 1568 Satir, Poems Reform. xi. 3 Quhat pylett takis my 
schip in chairge. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 4 His 
pilote was not expert in that nauigation. 1581 W. StaFrrorp 
Exam, Conpl. i, (1876) 26 What Ship can bee longe safe 
from wracke, where euery man will take vpon him to 
a Pylate? 1624 Cart. Smita Virginia v1 King Henry the 
eight..made him (S. Cabot] grand Pilate of England. ¢1645 
Howe r Lett. t. xxvii. (1650) 44 Ther are Pylots, that in small 
Shallops, are ready to steer all ships that passe. a 1694 
Tirotson Serm. fii. (1744) 1V. 490 An experienced pilate 
and seaman. 1719 Da Foe Crusoe (1840) 11. i. 8, J was like 
a ship without a pilot, that could only run before the wind. 
1847 James Convict ii, A large shaggy great coat commonly 
at that time used by pilots. 

b. fransf. and fig. One who or that which serves 
as a guide through some unknown place or through 
a dangerous or difficult course of affatrs ; a guide; 
a leader in the hunting-field. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. a79 Desire my Pilot is, Beautie my 
prise. 1653 A. Witson Yas. J 161 The Pilots of the Com. 
rionwetlta iad an eye to the dangers that lay in the way. 
1800-24 Campsete To Sir F. Burdett i, For forty years the 

ilot of reform! 180a G. Canninc Song in Lyra Elegant, 
(1867) No. 199 Here's to the pilot (i.e. Pitt) that weather'd 
the storm! 1883 Maes. Kennaro Right Sort ix, Yo take 
compassion upon an unprotected female, and constitute 
himself her pilot for a few days. 1887 Miss Braovon Like 
§ Uniike xi, He was my pilot through some of our best runs, 

c. Short for pilot boat, car, engine. 

1896 Daily News 16 Nov. 4/3 It was..ten minutes past 
one when Mr. Lawson, in his pilot, came in, having repaired 
on the way. 1904 Westin, Gaz, 1 Sept. 3/1 Uncertainty. .as 
to whether the pilot was going through with the train or in- 
tending to pass to the siding. 

2. = pilot-cloth (see sense 6). 

1844 G. Dopo Textile Mann/. iii, 110 Each buyer is 
invited..to look at some ‘olives’, or ‘browns’, or ‘pilots’. 
1887 Daily News a3 Feb. 2/6 Heavy tweeds, unions, mel- 
tons, pilots, and other cheap fabrics. 

3. = Cow-catcHer. U.S, 

1864 WeesTer, Pidol...3. The cow-catcher of a locomotive, 
(U.S.) 1883 E. Incersott in Harger's Afag. Jan. 198/2 
There is no cab,..no pilot, head-light, or any other appur- 
tenances of an ordinary locomotive. 1891 C. Rogerrs 
Adrift Amer, 247 Most English people know the wedge- 
shaped pilot in front of the American engine well enough by 
repute to recognise it, 

4. a. The copperhead = prlot-snake (c). b. = 
Pinor-FisH 1. 0, The black-bellied plover, Sgua- 


tarola helvetica, ; 

1782 Crevecorva Lett, 236 The most dangerous one is 
the pilot, or copperhead :..it bears the first name because it 
always precedes the rattle-snake; that is, quits its state of 
torpidity in the spring a week before the other, 1835 Eney.t 
Brit. (ed. 7) X11. 185 ole, The pilot swims constantly in 
front of the shark... When the sea-angel neared tbe ship, the 
pilot swam close to the snout, or near one of the breast fins 
of the animal. 1888 G. Taumeutt Wasmes & Portr. Birds 
19a On the coast of Virginia. .the nameof Pilot has been given, 
as it is always seen leading the large flights of birds which 
the rising tides drive from the shonls and oyster rocks. 

5. An instrument for correcting the error of 
a compass, x8gain WeasTeR, 

6. alirib. and Comb., Of or pertaining to a pilot 
or pilots, as pilot-brig, -coble, -craft, -cutter, 
-ground, -launch, -schooner, -sloop, -iower, ~vessed ; 
that acls as a pilot or in any way as a guide, as 
pilot-balloon, -erigine, -star, -train, -inunnel, -wheel; 


pilot-bread, pilot-cloth: see quots.; pilot-coat = 


PILOT. 


PEA-JACKET; pilot-flag = filot-jack; pilot-flame 
= pilot-light; pilot-frame, a low truck support- 
ing the fore-part of a locomotive engine: = Bociz 2; 
pilot-house, an enclosed place on the deck of 
a ship, sheltering the steering-gear and the helms- 
man; the wheel-house; pilot-Jack: sce quols.; 
pilot-jacket = PZA-JACKET; pilot-light, a minute 
gas-light kept burning beside a large burner, so as 
automatleally to light the latter when the flow 
through it Is turned on; +pilot-major,a chief pilot; 
also, an honorary title conferred on distinguished 
discoverers and sailors; pilot's anchor: see quot.; 
pilot-anake, (a)a large N. American snake, Coluder 
obsoletus; (6) the pine-snake, Pituaphis melanolet- 
es; (¢) the copperhead ; pilot-water (also pilot's 
water), a piece of water in which the service of 
a pilot is obligatory; pilot-weed, the compass- 
plant, Silphiam laciniatum; pilot-whale, the 
round-headed porpolse or ca'ing whale. Also 
PILOT-BIRD, -BOAT, -FISH. 

1846 Mrs. Gore Sé. Eng. Char, (1852) 155 To..send up.. 
such a “pilot-ballooa as might forearm and forewarn his 
patron of the object of their mission. 1858 Simmonos Dict. 
Trade, Pilot-balloon, a small balloon sent up to try the 
wind. /did., *Pilot-bread, a name in the West Indies for 
hard or ship biscuit. 1868 Lossinc Hudson 28 A sufficient 


stock of Boston crackers, pilot-bread, or common loaf-bread... | 
1844 J. Tomurn Mission. Fras. 368 We met with another | 


®pilot brig going up to Calcutta. 18gx H. Metvitre Whale 
xvi 78 Rolled up ia blue *pilot-cloth. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Pilot-cloth, an indigo blue woollen cloth, used for 
great coats, and for the clothing of mariners and others. 
1867 Suvi Sailor's Word-bh., *Pilot cutter, avery handy 
sharp built sea-boat used by pilots, 1838 Chr.in Ann. Rey. 
40/1 His engine came intoco! lision with another “pilot engine. 
1895 Funk's Stand. Dict, Pilot-light..called also *pilot- 
flame, 1843 J. Weate Ensamples Railway Making Hi XX, 
Engines having..what is termed a truck or *pilot frame. 
1854 J. 1. Srernens Centr. Amer. 1 Avoiding altogether 
the regular *pilot-ground, at midnight [we] reached St. 
George's Bay. 1883 American V1. 40 A seaman might rise 
from the forward deck to the *pilot-house and the master's 
quartets. 1900 Everybody's Mag. U1. #72 The pilot-house, 
a wrought-iron structure situated well forward near the 
bow, and projecting 4ft. above the deck. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade,*Pitot-jack. 1894 C.N. Rosinson Brit. Fleet 
g6 When surrounded by a white border it [the ‘jack'].. is 
a signal for a pilot, and..it is known as a ° Pilot jack’. 
1840 Masrvat Poor Jack xxxviil, The..men.. had lain 
down in their gregos and “pilot-jackets. 1890 Cent. Dict. 
*Pilot-light. Afod. The gas lamps in the streets of Oxford 
are now furnished with incandescent buraers and pilot-lights. 
1604 E. G[aimstons) D'Acosta's Hist. (udies wt xi. 155 
Cape de Vert, from whence the *Pilote maior returned to 
Peru. 1820 W.Scoarssv Ace. Arctic Reg. 1.72 Richard 
Chesncellor, pilot-major of the fleet. 1894 Daily News 
18 Sept. 6/1 Vespucci.. was finally bppoints Pilot-Major to 
the King of Spain. 1867 Smyry Sailor's WVord-bh., * Pilot's 
anchor, a kedge used for cropping a vessel in a stream or 
tide-way. 1696 Daily News 5 . 5/7 The *pilot-sloop, with 
half a dozen Exmouth pilots, put off to assist the vessel and 
get her off. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Pilot-snake, a harmless 
saake of the United States, Coluber obsoletus. 1890 Century 
Alag. Aug. 615/2,1 killed two large snakes called the ‘pilot- 
snake’, from the fact that they are generally found in the 
vicinity of rattlesnakes. ig . Daawin Bot. Gard. 11. 156 
High in air..Shone the bright lamp, the “pilot star of Love. 
3859 Tannvson Laid 1155 Enid, the pilot star of my lone 
life, Enid, my early and my only love. 1900 Daily News 
19 May 2/r ‘The shelling of the armoured “pilot-traia on its 
teturn Journey. 1825 Act 6 Geo. /V, c. 125 § 3 An Ap- 
ihe Five Years to some * Pilot veel 1788 Cham. 


| 


ers’ Cyel. (ed. Rees) s.v. Pilot, A pilot, when conducting | 


one of his majesty’s ships in *pilot-water, shall have the sole 
charge and command of the ship. 1 Smuyru Sailor's 
Word.bh., Pilot's Fairway, or Pilot's Waiter, a channel 
wherein, according to usage, a pilot must be employed. 
3885 Girls Own Paper Jan. 171/1 The compass plant— 
variously known, also, as the “pilot weed, polar plant, and 
turpentine weed—is a vigorous perennial. 1867 Athenzun 
ax Sept. 373/1 The “pilot whale, Globiocephalus Svinevaly, 

Hence Pilotesa, a female pilot; Pilotless c., 
without a pilot. 

1834 New Monthly Méag. XLV. 108 Our fair pilotess has 
not suffered shipwreck. 1605 Sycvesren Du Sartas u. iii. 
mt. Law 168 Though Rudder-lesse, not Pilot-lesse this Boat. 
188: thse Aug. 441/2 The pilotless narrows which 
lead to Fiddler's Green, where all good sailors go. 
Pilot, v. [f. Pitot sd., or a. F. pilote-r (1530 
in Palspr.); cf. pilotter ‘to play the Pilot’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. érans. To conduct as a pilot; to direct the 
course of (a vessel) through difficult or dangerous 
Walers; to steer, guide, 

1693 Lurtarit Brief Red. (1857) 111. 152 One Chetworth.. 
eid in the French privateers that burnt the lord 

Widdringtons house 3 years since. 1727-41 Cnamacas Cycl. 
s.v. Pilot, Pilots..having done their parts in piloting the 
¥essel, return to shoar where By reside. 1805 Netson in 
Nicolas Disf. (1846) VI. 471 [He] very cheerfully offered 
his services to pilot the Fleet. 1 a Georce Progr. & 
Pov. ¥. it. 256 Ie. .can pilot himself by the sun or the stars. 

2. transf, and fig. To guide or conduct through 
unknown, intricate, or dangerous paths or places, 
or through a difficult course of affairs; to conduct as 
a ‘pilot’ in the hunting-field. 

2649 J. Euiot in Early Nec. Lancaster, Mass. (1884) 16, 
I therefore hired a..man of Nashaway..to mark trees so 
that he may Pitot me thither in the spring. 1761 Wesiry 
Fral. 38 Apr., He pileted us over the next monatain, 1838 
Dicxess Nick, Nick, xxi, The big footman..piloted them ta 
perfect safety to the street-door. 1877 Tennyson éfarold 1. 
L148 Go—the Saints Pilot and prosper all thy wandering 
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out And homeward. 1881 Mes. Powes O'Donocnue Ladies 
on Horseback wi. vi. 94 Any man who will aot take this 
trouble is unfit to pilot a lady, hb 

3. To act as pilot on (a course or way), in or 
over (un extent of water, etc.). 

1735 Pore Odyzs. 1v. 880 Mentor, Captain of the lordly 
crew, Safe from the secret rock and ier storm Pilots 
the course, 1846 Afech. Mag. July 20 [They] piloted the 
way with the Number 1 engine of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company. a Brownine /ervé Ried vi, 
Morn and eve, night and day, Have I piloted your bay. 

Hence Piloting vl. sb. 

1716 B. Cuvrent Hist, Philif's War (1865) 1. 126 By their 
Piloting, he soon came,.to the top of the great Tree which 
the Enemy had fallen a-cross the River, 1766 J.S. Sreen 
(title) The West India Pilot, containing Piloting Directions 
for Port Royal Harbour in Jamaica. 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 148 Never mind, I'lldo the piloting. 1900 Slackw. 
Slag. May 655/2 Piloting, that is the placing of two engines 
sat the head of a train, is common upon almost all our lines, 

Pilotage (pailatedz).  [a. F. prlatage (1540 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. piloter: see Pee and -aGE.} 

1, The action or praclice of piloting; the func- 
tion or office of a pilot; pilotship. 

Compulsory pilotage, sompelery employment of a pilot 
within certain limits, according to Sealants 

@1618 Rateicn Aged. 55 Otherwise we must for ever 
ebandoa the Indies, and Noae 
Pylotage of that part of the world. 16; 
Pace. Hib, we x. 325 At the other end of this Nand 
[Inaisherkaa] (with good pilotage) a a of two hundred 
Tunne by day may safely come in. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Pulotage or Pilotism, the office or art of a Pilot. 1786-7 
BonnveastLe Astron, i. 14 They have paid the utmost 
attention to pilotage. 1819 Scotr Leg. Aloutrose xiv, 1 
shall never save the ship by my own pilotage. 1868 Aforn. 
Star a8 Mar., Mr. Candlish did good service.. by pro- 
posing the abolition of compulsory pilotage. 

b. transf. and fig. (cf. Pator v, 2). 

1726 S. Sewatt Diary 16 May, By the pilotage of the Lt. 
Governour’s Servant .. Went the way by Mr. Prescott's 
Meetinghouse. 1848 Dickexs Domibey vi, He left the rooin 
under the pilotage of Mrs, Chick. 1887 Sia R. H. Roaerts 
In the Shires ii. 22 A chosen lot..look to him for pilotage 
through the line of gates. ; 

2. ‘The cosl or charge for piloting ; pilolage dues. 

1622 Marynes Anc. Law-Merch. 141 The Merchant like- 
wise doth couenaat to 
bring the ship into the 1825 Act 6 Geo. {V,¢. 125 
§ 38 Every Pilot so taken to Sea. .suall, over and above his 
pilotage, have and receive Ten Shillings and Sixpence per 
Dien, 1840 Marryat Poor Yack xxviii, I've got all my 
pilotage too, so I'ma rich man, | . 

3. An association, authority, or establishment for 
supervising a body of pilots. 

1881 7rnes 17 Jan. 12/4 If frost persists and ice increases, 
the pilotage will probably refuse pilots to sailing vessels, 
unless they are assisted by tugs. | 

4. attrib., as pilotage certificate, dues, signal, etc. 

1830 Lyeit Princ. Geol. 1. 230 Many Swedish officers of 
the pilotage establishment declared .. in favour of this 
opinion. 1873 in Bedford Satlor’s Pocket Bk. iit. (1875) 68 
The International Code Pilotage Signal indicated by p, ats 
1905 }estu:. Gas. 27 Apr. 7/2 At the time of the accident 
the ship was in pilotage waters. A 2 

Pilotaxitic (pai lotakst ik), @. Jfin, [As if 
f. *prlotaxite ({. Gr. wido-s felt + régis arrangement 
+-ITE) + -10.) (See quot.) 

1888 F. H. Haren in Teall Brit. Petrogr. Gloss., Pifo- 
taxttic, the name given hy Roseabusch. .to a holocrystalline 
structure especially characteristic of certain porphyrites and 
basalts. The groundmass of these rocks consists essentially 
of slender laths aad microlites of felspar in felted aggrega- 
tion, and often presents fluxion phenomena. 

Pilot-bird. [f. Prorsd. + Birp.] A name 
applied to various birds: ta. A sea-bird of the 
W. Indies (¢4s.); b. An Australian bird, Pycso- 
plilus floceosus; ©. ? An albatross (quot. 1888), 

1678 Pritrips (ed. 4), The Filet Bird, a certain Bird about 
the Caribe Islands, which gives notice to Ships that sail 
that way, when they come near any of those Islands. 
(Hence in Baitey, Craaae Zechnol, Dict, and later Dicts.) 
1888 R. L. Stevenson Diary in G. Balfour L1/é (gor) 11. 43 
Some attendant pilot birds, silent, brown-suited, quakerish 
fellows, infinitely graceful on the wing. 1893 Argus (Mel- 
bourne) a5 Mar. fi; 
of the lyre-bird and the 


T. Starrorp 


pilot-bird-—the last very rare, and 
only found quite lately in the Dandenong Ranges. 1903 
Nonrrn (of Sydney, N.S. W.) Let. to Prof. A. Newton, 
Relative to the aame of ' Pilot-bird' for Pycnopti/us floc- 
cosus, this species been so labelled in the National 
Museum, Melbourne, for the past twenty-five years. The 
name Is probably derived from its loud and distinct notes 
quite unlike those of any other species, 7‘ 

Pi-lot-boat. A boat in which pilots cruise off 
shore in order to meet incoming vessels. 

1588 T. Hickock tr. Frederick's Voy. 14 Like to our little 
pilot boats, 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4632/3 He came not to 
Anchor, only spoke with a Pilot-Boat, 1833 Mareyar JV. 
Forster li, A.. note seat on shore by a pilot-boat. 

Pilotee (poilatz).  {f. Pruot v. + -EE. 
who is piloted, e. g. in the hunting-field. 

1883 Mrs. Kenxaro Right Sort ix, The pilotee can always 
see what he [the ‘pilot ']is doing, how hard he tides, how 
well he goes. 

+ Piloteer. Oss. [f. Pitor v. + -EER.] One 
who pilots (a ship); a pilot or steersman. 

ex645 Howett Left, (1650) 111, 8 As to the Pole the lilly 
bends In a sea-compas.. Wherby the wandring piloteer 
His cours in gloomy nights doth steer. 

Pilot-fish. [f Pirot st, + Frsu sé] 

1. Asmall carangoid fish of warm seas, Naucrales 
ductor, repuled to act as a pilot or guide lo the 


A person 


| 


all our knowledge, and our | 


PILT. 


shark; it is of a silvery blue colour, with dark 
vertical bars upon the back. 

1634 Sin T. Heenerr Trav. 5 Sharkes..are alwsyes 
directed by a little specled fish, called a pilot fish, by 

uiding their Monster-masters to a prey. 1712 E. Cooxe 

‘oy. S. Sea 27 Pilot-Fishes, which the Shark, tho’ never so 
hungry, does not devour, 1833 Marerar #. Sinfpde sli, 
When you meet the pilot-fish, the shark arn't far off, you 
know. 1835 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) X11. 185/1 Nawerates 
ductor, the famous pilot-fish of navigators..,so named from 
its habit of keeping company with ships at sea, and frequently 
swimming beneath their bows, 

2. Applied to other fishcs: a. A general term 

for the Carangida, as the amber-fish (Seriela dor- 
$alis), or the mdder-fish (Serfola zonafa); b. The 
remora or sucking-fish (£cheneis); 0. The round- 
fish (Coregonus giadrilater alts, 
1992 Mar. Riopett Voy. Madeira 69 The pilot or rudder 
fish. {1835 Ene cl. Brit. (ed. 7) XU. 186/1 The aame of 
pilot has been peeves on various other fishes, aad the 
genus Naucrates itself contains several species. ] 

Pilotism (poiletiz’m). [f. Pinot sé. + -1s0.] 
The practice of n pilot; pilotage. 

1611 Corcr., Prlotage, Pilotisme; th’office, or Art of a 
Pilot. 1652-6a Heviin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 24/1 Petrus 
de Medina.,and Johannes Aurigarius..chief Writers in the 
Art of Pilotism. 1776 S. J. Paatr Pupil of Pleas. \\. 32, 
1 am between a Scylla anda Charybdis, and uncommonly 
skilful must be my pilotism, or I must split upon the rocks. 

Pilotry. rare. ({.Pirotsé.+-ny.] = PiLorace, 

1744 Harais Three Treat. Notes (1765) 298 Asa Ship isthe 
End of Ship-building, or Navigating the End of Pilotry. 184a 
Blackw. Atag. LA. 318 Under such skilful pilotry did 1 pass 


' days and nights in the prosecution of my one great purpose. 


pay Pilotage, if a Pilot be vsed to © 
arbor, 


| 


Pilotship. rare. [f. Prrorsé.+-suie.J ‘The 
discharge of the office or function of a pilot. 

1664 in Brand Hist, Neweastle (1789) U1. 705 The pylott- 
ee cee up and carrying down, and in and ont, of 
all such ships. 1692 Lond, Gaza. No. 2814/3 ‘Yhey com- 
mitted the Pilotship tothe 5 Dutch Men. 1711 Sxartess. 
Chavact. (1737) ILL 158 Whither bound? Oa what business 7 
Under whose pilvtship, government, or protection? 

+ Pilo'tte, obs. form of PELLET sb.! 

14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 92 Mak it in pilottes 
as gret as plomes. 

+ Pilotty, piloty. 04s. [ad.F.pilotis,f. piloter 
to drive piles, f. pr/of a pile, augm. of pile pile.] 
A foundation of piles driven into the sea, upon 
which a building is erected. 

1688 Burner Lett. (1708) 129 Tosee so vast a City {Venice] 
situated thus in the Sea..the Pilotty supplying the want of 
Earth to build on, /did. 299 Unless the Foundation go 
very Deep, or that it be laid upon Piloty. 

Pilou, Pilour(e, obs. ff. PiLLow, PILLER. 

Pilowus (poi'les), a. (ad. L. pe/osus hairy (inl. 
pileux) > see -oU8, and cf, PrLosE.] Characterized 
by or abounding in hair; of the nature or con- 


' sisting of hair; hairy, pilose, pileons. 


6 (Morris) Here, close together, are eggs | 


1658 J. Ropinson Endo.xa, ete. 124 The excrements of vora- 
cious doges, which is seen to be very pilows, 1661 Lovett 
Hist. Anim. & Alin, \ntrod., ‘The eares are..pilous in the 
rat. 1976 J. Lee /atroa. Bot. Explan. Terms 385 Pilossve, 
pilous, covered with long Hairs that appear distinctly. 
1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 380/1 No pilous system.. 
exists in any of the Gasteropods, 184a Montacu in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club V1. No. 10. 33 It is covered with a rough 

ilous epidermis. 1874 Coves Birds N. W. 291 The face 
Eetlne the crimson velvety pilous area, 

Pilow(e, obs. form of PILLow. 

+Pilpate. O¢s. rare. Also pyl-. Short for 
pilled pate tonsured head, i.e. priest (with allusion 
to prelate) : see PILLED 2. 

130 Tinpatr. Pract. Prelates 1 vij, Uf it had bene as 
greatlye vnto the profyte of the pope and his pilpates, I wold 
saye prelates, as it were to the honoure of god. 1560 Becon 
New Catech. Wks. (1564) 496 These smeaied Pylpates, 1 
would saye, Prelates, frst of all accused hym. 

Pilpulist. Aaddinisw. [f. Heb. pelpul (6. badp 
pilpél lo debate botly, referred by some to filfe! 
pepper) + -18t.] A subtle or kecn disputant, esp. 
in rabbinical argamentation. Hence Pilpuli'stio ¢. 

1859 P. Baaton Jews in ast 1. iii. 93 There is not among 
them a talmudist or pilpulist of any reputation. 1878 .V. 
Amer. Rev. CKXVIL. go To eaercise the understanding ia 
pilpulistic tournaments, 1898 Zancwitt. Dreasmers Ghetto 
237 We passed by the village Beth-Hamidrash, whence loud 
sounds of ' pilpulistic * (wire-drawn) argument issued. J 

+Pilsenite, Afix. Obs. [a Ger. pilsenit 
(Kenngotl, 1853), f. Deutsch-Pilsen, Hungary, 
where found.] An obsolete synonym of WEHBLITE. 

1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) Index. 

+Pilser. Oés. rare—°. (See quots.) 

3736 Arnswortn, A pilser, ninsca luminibns advolitans. 
1755 Jonnson, Pitser, the moth or fly that runs into a candle 
flame. Arnsworth. [Hence in mod, Dicts.] 

+ Pilt, pult, v. Os. Forms: a, 2-4 pulte(n; 
B. 2-5 pilte(n, 3-4 pylte; 7. 4-5 pelte. /a.% 
a, 3-4 pulte, 4-5 pult; B. 3-4 pylte, pilte, 5 
pylt; y. 4-5 pelt(e. 7a. pple. a. 2-3 i-, y-pult, 
3-4 pult; 8. 3-5 pilt, 4 pylt, 4-5 pylto; 7. 5 
pelt. [ME. fiidten, pylien, pilten, repr. an un- 
recorded OF. *fy/far. 

App. ad. L. Audtare to beat, strike, knock; cf. OE. tyrnam, 
ad. L. fornare. No examples of put, Aylt, pitt, in seose 1 
or 2, are known after r4oo, nor of sense after ¢1430 (when 
pxit in this sense was generally succeeded by fut). Instances 
of Ae/t occur somewhat later in 2 Northern teats but it is 
doubtful whether this is the mod.Eng. verb wt : 


. 


PILT. 


1. trans. To thrust, push; to thrust away or out, 

a. 61175 Lamd, Hom. 129 Heo weren ipult ut of paradise. 
¢1275 Lay. 7527 Nemnius pulte vp(¢ 1205 haf vp] his scelde. 
bid, 10849 Bruttes bane broc Galli cleopede, For bat Liuius 
Gallus was par on i-pult pus. c12go J. Eng. Leg. 1. 56/78 
Hoy harleden him wel faste, And smiten and pulten here 
and bere. /éid. 328/189 Darstpov pine moder pulte? 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) App. EE. 22 Hit was be spere..pat was 
ypult to his herte. ¢1305 S@. Andrew 72 in FE. E. P. (3862) 
too In to be vrpe hi pulte faste pe tuci endes of be Rode. 
€ 3320 Cast. Love 207 Out of his heritage he is pult For 
synne and for his owne gult. 1377 Lancet. P. Pd. B. vit 
96 A pyke is on pat potente to pulte |v. 7, pelte, Bioipeet 
A. ponge, C. pulte, putte] adown pe wikked. a@1380 #fixor 
Poent fr. Vernon MS. li. 92 Mi moub J pulte, my sweore 
I streizt To cusse his feet. ¢:380 Six Fernmé. 774 [He] 
pulte is bowels in ageyn. . 

B. cxs00 Trin. Coll, Hont. 197 Pe neddre..hire oder eare 
pilted hire tail ber inne. 1303 R. Baunne Handi, Syune 
1296 Ho-so cursep wipoutyn gylt Hyt shal on hys hede 
be pylt. 91370 Aobt. Cieyle $89 And so hath he done for 
my gylte: Now am y of my lan epyite, i 

y. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4086 Pat heued pai han on a spere 
y-sett:..Mani on pelt her finger per-to, a 1400 Octavian 
595 The lyonesse..on the schyp sche gan to clym.. The 
schypmen..ofte her pelte ynto the see. ¢1460 Sowncley 
Myst. xxi. 284 Yit wold 1 gif of my gold yond tratoure to 
pelt [vznres swelt, belt, felt] ffor exer. 

b. fg. To impel, drive, force. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 871 Mid mine songe ich hine pulte 
pat he groni for his gulte. 

2. To pnt forcibly. Pr/t ot, to put or take out 


by force. 

a. 3297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 7713 Woso..slou hert ober hind. 
Me melts pulte {z. ». putte] ont bobe is eye & makye him 

ar blind. 13.. Verses for Palut Sunday xxii. in Rel. Ant. 

I. 244 To dethe a wolde hym pulte. 

B. axj00 Fall & Passion 56 in E. EL. P. (1862) 14 Fort 
godis sone in rode was pilt. a1goo Sen Commandm. 13 
/bid. 16 Whan 3¢ swerip gret opis in rode pou piltist him 
apan. ¢z Will, Palerne 4219 Neuer-more for no man 
mowe [pei] be delinered, ne pult out [of] prison. /did. 4593 
He bar doun vs alle, & pult vs in prison. 

y. €3450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4550 Pe paynyms to dede 
war pelt..whils pai (cristen men] dede dyntes delt. 

3. To put, place, set; toapply. rls oud, to put 
forth, publish, exhibit, display. 

a. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 9550 So bat it was a ipule 
pat pe king and heo So sibbe were pat hii ne mizte leng to 

adere beo. c1300 Beket 1316 He nele hileve nevere mo, 

ote 3e pulte youre hond therto to bringe ous out of wo. 
1377 Lance. P, Pl, Boi. 125 Ac lucifer lowest lith of hem 
alle; For pryde pat he pult[z. 7. pelt, putte, put, puttede] out. 

B. c1as0 Gen. & Ex. 2214 Do bredere seckes haven he 
file, And in euerilc Se siluer pilt. «1300 Fall & Passion 29 
in &. E. P. (862) 13 Wominan mai turne man-is wille whare 
gho wol pilt hir to. ¢ 1325 Lar le Freine 136 With a lace of 
silke therin pilt. ¢s400 Gaselyn 894 Sitthen in gode office 
be kyng hath alle them pilt. ¢ 1430 Two Cootery-bhs. 21 
Take pin bombe & pylt per-on, & gif it cleney, let it boyle. 

y. 1380 Sir Tristr. 1520 His moube opened pai And 
pelt treacle in bat man, . 

4. inir, To thrust oneself, push; to impinge 
wilh force; pullen ajean, to rebound, 

a. a13zg Anc#, R 365 Hwar se muchel dunt is, hit pulted 
up azean o beo pet per neih stonded. Sikerliche, hwose is 
neih him pet ikepte pe heuvie duntes, hic wule pulten [z. ~ 
batten, bulen] on him. 

B, y- @3300 K, Horn (Harl.) 1433 Ffykenild ajeyn hire 
pylte [Laud 1415 pulte, Card. 1470 pelte] mid his suerdes 

rylte. 

Hence + Pilting, pulting vd/. sd., pushing, 
thrusling, impact. 

a1335 Ancr, RF. 366 Pe pultunge is ful liht to bolien uor 
his lune pet underueng so heuie duntes. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 4313 Per was pultinge & ssovuinge & stroc monyon. 

+ Pilt, pult, sd. Ods. rare. [f. prec. vb] A 
thrust; a push. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 3466 Damme, for-zeve me pis gilt, 1 
ne 3af be noper dent ne pilt! 21350 Childh. Jesus 422 He 
ful a doun ded for is gult, Ne hadde he nobur dunt ne pult, 

Piltock (piltak). dial. Also g piltack, -tik. 
[Of unascertained etymology; app. a diminutive.] 


~ The name in Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness of the 


coal-fish, Aferdangus carbonartns, in its second year. 

1793 Statist. Ace, Scot, V.190 Piltocks, sillocks, haddocks, 
mackarels, and flounders, are got immediately upon the 
ahore. s8a2 Htsaeat Deser. Shetl. /st. 119 About the month 
of May ensuing, they are found to have grown from 8 to 
15 inches, acquuing during this period of their growth the 
name of Piltocks. 1883 J. Sans in Standard 12 Oct. 6/5 
A boat that was fishing for piltocks, or saithe. 

attrib, 1883 Chand. Frail. 211 Blue-eyed fishermen with 
their circular piltock nets over their shoulders, 

Pilu, obs. form of PrtLow. 

Pilular (pilivlix), a. [f. L. type *pilular-is, 
f. pilula Pitt sb.2; see -an,] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of a pill; of the nature of a pill 
or pills. 

1802 Aled. Frul. VIII. 48 This preparation .. may be 
exhihited in a pilular form. 1822 Blackw, Mag. X1. 16 
Pilular productions of the pestle. 1883 R. Hatpane IVork- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1, 281/1 Evaporate the alcoholic tinc- 
ture to a pilular consistence. 

+ Pilulary, 2. Os. rare. [ad. mod.L, pilukiri- 
us, {, pilula Pron sb.2; see -anyl, Cf. F. pilu- 
laire.) Applied to a beetle which rolls up dung 
into small balls: ef. duag-beetle (DuNO sb. 5 €). 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min. Introd., The pilularie 
heetle and spanish flies. 1765 Universal Mag. XXXVI. 
130/1 The worm that is transformed into the pillulary and 
stercorary heetle. 


Pilule (pilizl). Also 6-9 pillule. [a. F, 
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pilule, ad. L. pilula: see Pitt 56.2) A pill; a 
small pill. 

1543 PRanERoN tr. Vizo's Chirurg. xv. 25 b/2 The dose or 
geuynge of these pillules is [etc.] 2ccording to y® strength 
of is patient. 1580 Hottyvaanp Yreas. Fr. Tong, Pilules, 
pillutes, or as we call them pilles. 189: Pal? Mal? G. 24 Dec. 
3/1 The Bihle..is apt to pall when served up, as Mr. Ruskin 
says, in pilules. : 

Hence Pi-lulist, a dealer in pills. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X1. 66 Is he refreshed by immediate fees 
tike the accomplished pillulist? 4 

Piluli-ferous, a. [f. L. plela Pin 56.2 + 
-FEROUS.} Pill-bearing. bearing globnlar bodies. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Piludiferous, bearing or producing 
round berries or fruit like pills. 1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex, 
Urtica pilulifera is so named hecause of its fruits, which, 
hy their union, form a globulous mass : piluliferous. 

Pilulous (pi'lizlas), ¢. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Resembling a pill; pill-like in size, minute. 

1872 Geo. Entor Middlem. ii, Has any one ever pinched 
into its pilulous smallness the cohweh of pre-matrimonial 
acquaintanceship? 1903 Atheneum 1 July 7/2 Literature 
is made to descend on them in a gracious rain of pilulous 
duodecimos. | , 

Pilve, pilwe, pilwo, obs. forms of Pittow. 

+ Pi-lwater. Ods. rare. The Manx shearwater. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 131 The Countrie yeeldeth 
allso dinerse other fowle, as wild geese,.. both sorts of dyvers 
or dippers, the pilwater, the Wigion. 

Pily (paili), 2.1 Her. [f Pre sdl44-y¥: cf, 
Paty, ete.) Divided into a number of piles, the 
number and direction being usnally indicated. 

1638 Guituim Heraldry y. iv. (ed, 3) 376 He beareth Barry 
pily of eight peeces, Gules and Or. ¢13828 Burry Eacycé, 
Herald. T Gloss., Pily of eight, traverse in point to the 
sinister fesse, /éid., Pily bendy merely differs from pily 
barry by throwing the piles bendways. .instead of barways. 


Pily (pai'li),@.2 [f, Prve s6.6 2+-y.] Having 


| a pile or nap (as velvet); of tbe nature of a pile. 


1533 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Stot. (1905) VI. 80 To be the 
King ane ryding galcoit, vj quarteris pylie franche gray. 
1878 Scribner's Mag. XVI. 101/1 The coat should be what 
is called ' pily ,—a mixture of hard and soft hair. 1889 ‘G. 
Staaces' Dog Owners’ Kennel Comp. v. § 4. #4 The coat 
of the Dandie Dinmont] is pily, or mixture of about two- 
thirds hardish hair and one-third linty—i.e. soft, hut not 
silky. 1894 M.H. Haves Aten & Horses xiit. (ed. 2) 190 
That few, if any,..knew much about the virtues of thick 
‘pily ’ coir matting and strait-jackets for horses. 

+ Pi'lyie, v. Sc. Ods. Also pilzie. [ad. F. 
piller = br. pilkar, Sp. pillar, Pg. pilhar to pillage, 
It. pigdiare (to take) : repr. a lale L. type *pidiare, 
*tileare, for L. pilare to deprive of hair, make 
bare, f. pi/es hair.) ¢razs. To pillage, plunder. 

15.. Aberdeen Regr. XV. (Jam.), Pilyeit in, the streme 
be menn of wair or serevaris, or ony guddis cassin be storme 
of wedder. c1s7gin Balfour's Practicks (1754) 635 To tak 
and pilzie that quhilk thay may of the said prize. 1598 Sc. 
Acts Sas. VT (1816) IV. 190/2 Samekle of the said armour 
as salhe pilleit or lost by sey. 

Pimaric (pimerik, poi-), @ Chew. [mod. f. 
Pi(nus) mar(ilima) + -10; in F, pimarigue.] In 
pimarie acid, an acid resin (C,H 902) occurring 
in the turpentine of Press marilima’ (Watts). 

1857 Mitrer Even: Chen: V1. 502 White resin or galipot 
is obtained from Bordeaux turpentine, furnished by the 
Pinus maritima, and consists almost entirely of an acid 
resin, the Jimari¢. 1880 Garrov & Baxtea Mat. Med, 364 
The Resin consists of three isomeric acids, Pimaric, Pinic, 
and Sylvic, differing in their solubility in alcohol Pinic 
acid is soluble in cold alcohol; sylvic in warm alcohol; 
Pimaric requires boiling spirit; the formula..is CayH2902. 

+ Pimble-stone, pimple-stone, obs. Paalized 
var. of PEBBLE-STONE. 

1577 Frampton Yos/ul News v1. (1596) 73 Pure Pimple 
stones of a hrooke or River. 162% Matynes Axnc. Lawe 
Merch. 491 To lay little pimble stones vnder their tongue, 
to eleuate the same. aah a 

+ Pime. Oés. rare—'. [? Imitative.] A plaintive 
cry, a wail or whine. 

¢3470 Henevson Mor. Fad, vit, (Preach. Swallow) xxiv, 
The swallow swyth put furth ane pietious pyme, Said, ‘Wo 
is him can not be war in tyme’. 

Pimelic (pimetlik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. mipery 
fat + -1¢.] In Pimelfe acid, an acid (C,H,0,) 
obtained in small crystalline grains by the action 
of nitric acid on various fatty substances. Hence 
Pimelate (pi‘mélét), a salt of pimelic acid, 

1838 R. D. ‘Tuomson in Brit. Ans, 349 Pimelic acid. .was 
obtained by Laurent from the mother liquor, 1857 Mitter 
Elem, Chem. 111. 422 Pimelic acid. 1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 
IV. 646 Pimelate of methyl. 

Pimelite (piméloit). 44. [Named by Kars- 
ten, 1800, f. Gr. mtyedn fat: see -1rE1.] A hy- 
Grous silicate of aluminium, iron, nickel, and 
magnesium, of apple-green colour, greasy in ap- 
pearance and to the touch. 2 

1808 ‘T, Attan Names Afin. 49 The name of pimelite has 
been given hy Karsten. 1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 510 Pime- 
lite gives water ia the closed tube. 

Pimelode (piméldud). Zchthyol. [ad. mod.L. 
Pimelodus, a generic name, {, Gr. mipedawdys like 
fat, fatty, f. mtpedn fat: see -ope.] A cat-fish of 
the genus Prmelodus, So Pl'melodine a., belong- 
ing to the Pimelodinw, a subfamily of cat-fishes 
of the family Siduride, typified by the genus Prntc- 
lodus; 3, a cat-fish of this subfamily. 


' All. 


PIMLICO. 


+Pime‘nt. Ods. Also 3-5 (8) piement, 4 
pimente, 4-6 pyement, 4-6 (8) pyment, 5-6 
pymente. [a. OF. pment, earlier piument (12the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. prment, pigment, Sp. pt- 
niterilos—L. pigmentum, orig. pigment, paint, also 
(scented) unguent ; in med.L. scented or spiced con- 
fection, spiced drink (Du Cange). See also next.] 

1. A drink composed of wine sweetened with 
honey and flavonred with spices. 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 404 Loke hwu heo 3ulden him? vor piment 
of swete huni luue, eisil of sur nid. ¢ 1300 Havelok 1728 
Pyment to drinke,and god clare, ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u. 
met. v. 35(Camh. MS.), They cowde make no pyment nor 
clarree. 1390 Gower Conf III. 12 That on [tonne] is full of 
such piment Which passeth all entendement. ?¢ 1478 Sgr. 
Lowe Degre 760 Wyne of Greke, & muscadell, Both clare, 
pyment, and rochell. 1530 Parser. 254/1 Pyment, punent. 
1725 C. W. Foraes Zei.6 Apr. in Burton Zr/e, Drink pyment 
to your meat dashed with strong wine. 1824 HENoerson 
in Blackw. Mag. XVI. 16 The varieties of piment most 
frequently mentioned are the Hippocras and Clarry. 

2. A scented or perfumed unguent. 

cago S. Eng. Leg. I. 466/230 Min hened.. with no-manere 
Oynement Ne smeordest, with none salue ne with no piement. 
@1300 Cursor M. 3702 (Cott.) odor o pi uestement It 
smelles als o piement. 138% Wycuir Esther ii, 12 Sixe 
monethis..thei shulden vse maner pimentis and swote spice. 
— Isa. \vii.g Thou ., enournedest thee with kingus oyne- 
ment, and mottepliedest thi pymentus. - 

3. =Pixento 1, Cayenne pepper. (F. pravent.) 

17085 tr. Bosman's Guinca xvi. 305 The last sort of Pepper 
called here Piement, and in Europe Spanish Pepper, grows 
here in abundance. 

Pimento (pimento). [ad. Sp. pimienta, Pg. 
pimenta pepper (generally), tepr. L. pigmientunt, 
in med.L. spiced drink, hence spice, pepper (gener- 
ally). Sp. prmtento, F. pimtent are applied to 
Cayenne or Guinea peppet, capsicum; in Eng. 
the name has passed to allspice or Jamaica pepper, 
Pg. pimenta da Jamaica, F. piment de Jamaigue.) 


+1. Formerly, Cayenne or Guinea pepper. Obs. 
{3673 Rav Journ. Low C. 494 They [Spaniards] delight mach 
in Pimentone, i.e. Guiny pepper.) 1697 tr. C*fess DA unoy's 
Trav, (3706) 241 They eghea me to eat some of a Fruit 
they call Pimento, which is as long as ones Finger, but as 
hot as Pepper. i " P 

2. Now, The dried aromatic berries of the tree 
Eugenia Pimenta (see 3); also called Jamaica 
pepper or allspice (F. piment de Jamaique, Pg, 
pimenta da Jamaica). 

1690 Hist. Ace. W. Indies in Hart. Mise. (ed. Park) Il. 
FU Piemento is another natural production of. Fe 

rom whence many call it Jamaica pepper. 178 Quincy 
Compl, Disp. 84 Pimento, is call’d by the common People 
ice. 1783 Justamono tr. Raynal’s Hist. Indics V1. 
332 These berries .. turn brown and acquire a spicy smell, 
which in England hath given the name of all spice to this 
Haas 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 364 Pimento combines the 
javour and properties of many of the orlental spices. j 

3. The tree which yields this spice, Lugenia 
Pimenta or Pimenta officinalis (N.O. Myrtacez), 
an evergreen, native of the West Indies, and much 
cultivated in Jamaica; also, the wood of this tree. 

1756 P, Browne Yamaica (1789) 247 Pimento, or All-spice. 
, The berries of this tree have an agreeable aromatic and sub- 
astringent taste. 1777 Roagatson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 
104 Pimento, a small tree, yielding a eS aromatic spice. 
1892 Joseph Garduer & Sons’ Monthly Circular 1 Oct; 
Pimento, £5 per ton. 1893 M°Cartuy Red Diamonds Il. 
43 The dried seeds of pimento. 

4, attri,, as pimento myrtle, tree, wood = 3; 
pimento walk, a plantation of pimento trees; 
pimento water, a cordial made from pimento. 

7x2 W. Rocears Voy. (1718) 126 He built two Hutts with 
Piemento trees, Jéfd., The Piemento Wood .. served him 

th for Firing and Candle, and refresh'd him with its 
fragrant Smell. 1825 Gent/. Mag. XCV. 1. 216 The Pimento- 
tree grows to the height of 3p or 4o feet, witha very straight 
trunk. J/éid., A Pimento walk, when in full blossom, is a 
very delightful object. 1836 Macctctivray tr. Aumboldt's 
Trav. xxiv. 371 The pimento-myrtle is produced in the 
woods, 1847 E. J. Sevmoua Severe Dis. 1. 2 Rhubarb and 
peppermint, or nitre and soda in pimento water enable the 
stomach to bear its load. 

+ Pimgecnet, slang or dial. Obs, Forms: 7 
pimpgenet, pimginnit, 7-8 -ginit, 8 -ginet, 
-gennet, 9 pimgenet. [Origin unknown. For 
Forby’s conjecture in qnot. a1825, evidence 1s 
wanting; the alleged sense ‘ pomegranate’ is not 
recorded in Eng. Dial. De) A ar see quots. 

1693 tr. Cowley's Plants 1. in C.'s Wks. 22 My conquering 
hand Pimpgenets cannot shun, Nor blackish, yellow spots 
the Faceo'er-run. 1694 Dunton's Ladies Dict. (N.),To stand 
.-parching his pimginits, carbuncles, and buboes. 21700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Pimginnit, a large, red, angry Pimple. 
1719 D'Urnrey Pills V.314 The Lass with a Wainscot Face, 
and from Pim.ginets free. a@x8s5 Foray Voc, E. Angtta,. 
Pimgenet. 1. A very delicate and mincing diminutive of 
diemgenci for pomegranate, 2. A smaltred pinple Possibly 
a hyperbolically figurative application of the first sense. 
1847-78 HacuweLt, Pingenet, a small red pimple. * Nine 
pimgenets make a pock royal’, Old Saying. 

+Pimlico!, Oés. [app. a place-name or 
personal surname.) 

1, Name of a place of resort (perh. from the 
name of its proprietor) at Hogsdon (now Hoxton), 
a suburb of London, formerly celebrated for its 


ale, cnkes, clc.; also, ale named after this place. 


PIMLICO. 


{1398 Newes from dlagsdont(N.), Hey for old Ben Pimlico’s 
nut. me, 1609 (fitée} Pimlyco, or Runne Red nap ‘Tis 
a Mad World at Hogsdon, 16:0 Ii. Jonson Adch. v. ii, 
Gallants..seene to flock here..as toa second Hogs-den, Ia 
dayes of Pimlico and Eye-bright! 1614 J. Cooxe Greene's 
Tu Outen in Hazl. Dodsley X1. 233, 1 have sent my 
daughter this morning as far as Pimlico, to fetch a draught 
of Dethy ale. 1670 in J. Nichols Cold. Poeuts (1780) 111. 263 
Or stout March-beer, or Windsor-ale, .. Or Pimlico, whose 
too great sale Did marr it. . 

2. A drinking-vessel of some kind. 

1654 Gavton Pleas, Notes tit. vi. 103 No small service 
nor miser glasses will doe the businesse here, nor Pimlicos 
discharg‘d to the round in the middfe. 

3. Some white dress fabric. 

1687 Hist. Sir J, Hawkwood ii. 23 The laughing Fellow, 
dressed up in Pimlico, as Painters. ,Picture..the shadow of 
a Ghost. 1760 Life Cotton in Walton's Angler tt. p. xx, 
To hedizen them out in Pimlico, or bloat them op with 
turgid hombast. . 

imlico 2 (pi:mliko). [Eehoic, from the ery of 
the bicd.] ta. Variant of Pempiico. Obs. b. 
The Australian friar-bird: see Frrar sd. 6. 

1848 J. Gouto Birds Austradia lV. pt. 58 From the fancied 
resemblance of its notes to these words, it has obtained from 
the Colonists the various names of ‘ Poor Soldier ', ‘ Pimlico’, 
* Four o'clock ', etc. awe 

Pimp (pimp), 54.1 [Origin obscure. 

Generally thonght to be in some way related to 16the. F. 
pimper vb., pr-pple. pimpant alluring or seducing in outward 
appearance or dress, Aimtpesonée a pretentious woman (Hatz- 

arm.). F. pimfer is taken as = Pr. pempar, pipar to 
render elegant (Littré). But these leave much to be explained 
tn the history of the word hefore 1600.} ie 

One who provides means and opportunities for 


unlawfol sexual intercourse; a pander, procnrer. 


1607 Minoteton Five Gallants wi. 36 First Courtesan.— | 


Our pimp’s grown proud. 1666 Perys Diary 10 June, The 
Duke of York is wholly given up to his new mistress... 
Mr. Brouncker, it seems, was the pimp to bring it about. 
19st Stuste Spect. No. 51 P 6 He has been used as a Pimp 
to tie yrants, ot successful Rakes, 1860 Motiey 
Netheri, (1868) 1, it 51 The honest soldier had refused to 
hecome bis ao 
aitrié, 1871 B. Tayton Fans? (1875) I. xi. 135 A fitter 
woman ne'er was made To ply the pimp and gypscy trade. 
b. transf. and fig. One who ministers to any- 
thing evil, esp. to base appetites or vices. 

a1704 T. Brown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 I. $3 Thou 
churchyard pimp, and pander to the grave. 1789 Wotcott 
(P Pindar) /12, /for. 1.xii. 8 That sends tocounties, borough: 
towns, his crimps, Alias his vote-seducing pimps. 
Mratt in Monconf, 111. 441 The most abandoned pim 4 
the literary world. 1866 Feiton Anc. 5 Alod. Greece Il. u 
it, 32 |The slave] is the pimp and pander ¢o all the vices of 
the young. | 

@. attrib. and Comd., as pinip-errant, pimp-like 
adj., pimp-master, -tenure; +pimp-whisk,-whisk- 
in (-ing) obs. slang = Pimp. 

1614 B, Jonson Barth, Fair ut.v, 1 never saw a young 
*Pimpe errant, and his Squire better match'd. 1681 Otway 
Soldiers Fort. w. i, His undoubted Right to be *Pimp- 
Master-General of London and Middlesex. 1684 Soutusrne 
Disappointment 1.1, Now thou art Pimp-master in Ordinary 
to my family. 1701 Cowell's Interpr. (White Kennett) 
Nij/a iageiet Assize Roil, No, 48, m. 284, of 12 Edw. I 
2841, *Willelmus Ho peshort, tenet dimidiam virgatam 
terre [in Bokhampton] de domino rege, per servitium casto- 
diendi domino regi sex damisellas, scil. meretrices, ad custum 
dominl segis , and adds] se. by “Pimp Tenure. 1874 
Harurtt Tenures of Land, etc. 30. 1707 J. STEVENS 
tr. Quevedos Cont. iVks. ed 350 Such. Sayings are a 
Discredit to your self ..As for Instance,..a “Pimp whisk; a 
Tatterdemallion; Tittle tattle. 1638 Foro Faneies 1. ii, 
"Tis a gallant life to be an old lord's *pimp-whiskin. 

imp, 54.2 focal, (Origin uncertain. Cf. Pine- 
iNGa.] Aname in London and the sonthern counties 
for a small faggot or bundle of firewood. 
1743 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 129 Those small 
light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to light 
their Faggots, and are called in the Taverns a Brash, and by 
the Wood-men Pimps. 1785 Grose Dict, Vlg. T., Pimps. 
also a small faggot used about London for lighting fires, 
named from introducing the fire to the coals. 186a Mus. 
Grors Collected Papers 157 Buying wood in the copses.. 
and cutting itup at home in little fog ots, called ‘ pimps‘. 
1889 gta Advertisement 17 Jan, the Commissioners 
of H.M, Works &c. are prepared to receive tenders for the 
supply of hrushwood fagots (pimps) to the royal palaces, 
government offices, &c. 

Pimp, v. [f. Pop 54.1] 

1, tntr, To aet as pimp or pander; to pander. 

1636 Massixcza Bash/f. Lover vy, i, Hence, and pimp To 
pees tams and ewes. 1671 Davoen Evening's Love Pref, 

13 fend, Mr. Truewit..is not ashamed to pimp for him. 
3728 Pore Dunc. 1. 213 note, A creature unietter’d, who 
:. Pimpeth to the pleasures of such vain, hraggart, puft 
Nobility, 31751 Smotistt Per, Pic. xxx, He was well known 
to LS for three generations of the nobility. 

is. or in eoapnzed sense. 

1681 Davozn 4és. & Achit. 81 The careful Devil ..provi+ 
dently pimps for ill desires. 1733 Curvee Eng. Malady 
It. Iv. (1734) 331, I had never pimp a to the Vices or Infidelity 
of aie 1813 Swettev Notes to Q. Afad Poet. Wks. (1891) 
65/2 How much longer will man continue to pimp for the 
gluttony of Death? 

2. trans. To bring together as a pim 
a Crowne City Politiques v. (1683) 72 

a You pimp this couple together ? 

Hence Pi-mping w/.5b. and phl.a. 

1640 II. Mitt Nights Search 27 A pimping theife, his life 
and death. 1668 R. L'Esraaxce His. Oncz. (1708) 5 The 
Poets do us psny a good turn, both by Pimping and other- 
wise, 1682 Aor}, Bail. (1882) 1V. 269 What Pimping Whig 
shall dare controule, or check the Lawfut Heir (James Duke 


3s HONE t45e. 
sirrah.. where 
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of York]? 1704 T. Brown Pleas. Love Wks. 1730 L. 113 
And pimping darkness shut out day, 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. vi. V1. fo He succeeded in acquiring. .partly by 
gambling, and partly by pimping, an estate of three thousand 
pounds a year, 

Pimpel, variant of Prre.e v. 

+ Pimper, v.! 06s. or dial. In6 pym-. [Attenu- 
ated from pamper.) trans. To pamper, coddle, 

1537 Latimen Let. Cromwell 8 Nov. in Lett, Suppress. 
Monast. (Camden) 148 Batt I have a good nuarsshe..wych.. 
hath fachyd me hoom to here owne howsse, and doth 
pymper me upe with all dylygence. [Cf. Eng. Dial, Dict. 
sv. Pinger 2. To bring up children over-delicately; to 
over-indulge them in the matter of food, aw. Derby.] 

+ Pimper, v.2 Oés. rare. [ce early mod.Du. 
pimp-ooghen to blink, look through half-shut eyes 
(Kilian).] #ntr. (?) To blink. 

1600 J. Lane Ton: Tet-trotk 620 Bot when the drinke 


doth worke within ber head, She rowles and reekes, and 


pimpers with the eyes. 

Pimpernel (pimpomel). Forms: a. 5 pim- 
pernelle, -nolle, 5-6 pymper- (-ir-, -yr-), -nol, 
-nel, -nele, -nell(e, -nyll, 6-7 pimpernell, 6- 
pimpernel, (6-8 pempernell, 7 pimpernill). 
8. 6 (in senses 1, 2) pimpinell, 9 -el. ie OF. pim- 
prenele, pimpernelle, earlier fiprenelle (12thc.), 
also pinpi-, ioe (Godef.), mod.F. prn- 
prenelle=It., Pg. pimpinella, Sp. pimpinela, med. 
L. pipinella (,2the, in Hatz.-Darm.), all in our 
sense 1. Diez concludes that pipine//a was a cor- 
ruption of dipinnella, dim. of el diel dim. deriv. 
of difennis ‘two-winged ' (perhaps referring lo the 

innate or bipinnalifid leaves); and, in fact, the 

urnet appears in the herbals and vocahnlaries of 
the 16th c. generally, as dipinnella or bipenella, 
sometimes dipennula. Cf. also Ger. dbrbernelle, 
MHG. ébréenelle. The word has undergone moch 
change of form, ea under the influence of ‘ popnlar 
etymology’, as well as change of sense. 

Before 1500, the L. name Pimfpinedia was transferred on 


the Continent, by ‘the Poticaries’,toan umbelliferous plant 
resembling the Burnets ia its leaves, and hence called 


Barnet Saxifrage, to which also in 1763 Adanson appro- | 


priated the botanical name Prnepinella Saxifraga. In kng. 


this appears in the Great Herbald of 1516 as pinipernei, | 


and in Turner as Ainrpinell after the L., while he gives 
pympernell for Anagailis, to which it had alread en 
applied in ssth c. vocabularies. No explanation of this last 
transference of the name appears. ] : 

+1. Originally (as still in the Romanic languages) 
applied to Great Burnet, Sanguisorba officinalis, and 
Salad Burnet, Poteritem Sangursorba. (According 
to some, properly to the latter.) Ods. 

The first quot. is doubtful; but Godefroy identifies F, 
bimpre with pimprenelle. which in Fr. has only this sense. 

le 1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Willcker 557/35 Prnper 
sede, t. pinpre, #. hriddestunge.] 14.. Lat..-Eng. Voe. ibid. 
603/7 Piponelia anglice Pympernele. c1450 A (pitta (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 146 Pimpinella assimilatur saxifragfile in foliis et in 
stipite. sed differant in_radicihus..g et a®% pympernele 
id r. pimpernelle}. 1545 Exvot, Bipennedia, an herbe callyd 

ympernell, 1548 7é7a., Bipinnedia, called commonly Pym: 
pincla, of some Panifiunia, and Bifennula, an herbe 
called Pimpernell. 1548 Turnza Names of Herbes Hjb, 
Bipeanella or bipenaula Italica is called in English Burnet, 
The Poticaries cal it Pimpinellam. 1570 Levins Afanzf. 

fa Pimpernel, dipenedla, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcvi. 137 
& arnet, or Pimpinell. Pimpinell is of two sortes, ihe 
great and wilde; and the small garden Pimpinell. (Figs, 
of Sanguisorba officinalis and Poterium Sanguisorba.] 74d. 
138 Pimpinell is..in Latine Pin pinedla, Bipennula, Panigi- 
nia, and of some Sangursorbda, .. in English Burnet, and 
Pimpinell. 1855 Mavne a Lex., italian pimpinel, 
common name for Sanguisorba officenalis. 

+2. Burnet Saxifrage (Pimpinella Saxifraga, 
N.O. Umbelliferee). Obs. 

1516 Grete Herball ceclv, The pimpinella. Self heale or 
pympyrnell, Pimpernel is an herbe that groweth in sandy 
places at y* fote of hylles. It is good to resowdre woundes 
yf the powder .. be olten laydetherto. 1548 Tuanza Mames 
of Herbes H jb, Bipenaula Germanica, ts Saxifragia Italorum, 
and it is called in englishe Pimpinel, the dache cal it 
Bibinellen. s55r — Herbal. Otv, Pimpinell doth..agre 
wyth the secunde kynde of daucus in descryptyon. and also 
in vertues, 1587 /s Commend. Gascoigne in G.s Wes., 
Herbs, etc., Pinks please some, and pempernell doth serve 
to stanch the blood. : : 

3. Now, The common name of Anagallis arvensis 
(N.O. Priwtulacex),asmalldeenmbent annual found 
in cornfields and waste ground, with smooth ovate 
opposite leaves, and bright scarlet flowers (varying 
with blue, and, more rarely, flesh-coloured or white) 
which close in cloudy or rainy weather (whence its 
tustic names Poor Man's Weatherglass, Shepherd's 
Glass, etc.): distinctively called Fre/d or Scarlet 
Pimpernel, "ence extended to the whole genus. 

Male Pinpernel,an old distinctive name for the common 
red-flowered variety: the hlue-flowered, hy some con- 
sidered a distinct species (4. czrudea), being called Female 
Pinpernel. 

?14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 563/43 Anagallns, 
pympernele. 1538 Turner Lrbcilus, Anagailis ..dicitur 
anglice Pympernell. 1551 — Herdait. C iij b, Pympernell is 
of 1). kyndes: it that hath the blewe floure, is called the female, 
bat it that hath y* cremesine is called y* male. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens u xxvii. 54. 3601 Hortano Pliny Il. 234 The 
herbe Pimpernell, some call Anagallis, others Corchoros. 
Of it be found two kindes; the male with a red floure, the 
female with a blew. 1744 J. Cranivce Sheph. Banbury's 


| fractions in general use had been retained, [See also 


PIMPLE. 


Rules 38 The pimperne)..shuts itself up..close against 
rainy weather, 1865 Gossz Land 4 Sea (1874) 115 Whole 
patches are radiant with the pimpernel. Except the corn 
poppy, this is said to be the only scarlet flower we have. 
Tada aventad Cape Cod viii 154 Prettiest of all, the scarlet 
pimpernel, or poor-man‘s weather-glass, 

b. With defining words, applied to other specles 
of Anagallis, consisting of small trailiag herbs with 
rotate flowers of various colours, chiefly red or 
blue; also to plants naturally allied or having some 
resemblance Lo this = 

Bastard or False cay (a) Chaffweed, Centin- 
culus mtininensy (6) ‘an American name for Jivianthes 
Goreng, " (Treas. Bot. 1866, Miller Péant-n. 1884). Bog 

impernel, Anxagaliis tencila, a creeping plant with deli- 
cate pink flowers. t Female Pimpernel (see 3). Itallan 
Pimpernel, (2) Anagailis Moneili, a species with large 
blue flowers; (4) Sangnisorba officinatts (see 1). + Male, 
Red, Scarlet Pimpernel (see 3). Round(-leaved) 
Pimpernel, Brookweed. Sea or Seaside Pimpernel, 
Hon iad caches Water Pimpernel, (a) the greater 
and lesser Brooklime, Veronica Beccabunga and V. Ana- 
eels called hy the herbalists 4 all:s aguatica; (8) 

rookweed, Samolns Valerandy or other species. Wood 
or YeHow Pimpernel, Lysimackia nemorum. 

1597 Geaarvs //erdaé ii, clxxxiv, 495 Of Brookelyme, or 
water Pimpernell,.. There be fower sorts of Water herbes 
comprehended vnder the name Amagallis aguatica, or 


' water Pimpernell, or water Chicken weede. _ 1633 Ibid, 


cxevi. 622 Anthyllis lentifolia, sive Alsine cruciata marina 
«I hane Englished it Sea Pimpernell, because the leaues in 
shape are os like those of Pimpernel as of any other Plant. 
1756 J. Hirt frit. Herd. 66 Genus VII. Round Pimpernel, 

antolus. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 322 Pimpernel, 
Vellow of the Woods, Lysfmachia. /bid., Round-leaved 
Water Pimpernel, Sanofus. 186: Miss Paatt Flower. 
Pi. 1V. 245 Small Chaffweed, or Bastard Pimpernel. 1863 
Gosss Land & Sea (s874) 47 The bog-pimpernel..was pro- 
fusely strewn over the spongy moors. 1866 Treas. Bot. 59 
anacatiee +. Pimpernels, by which name the species are 
popularly known. .. Every one is familiar with the common 
red Pimpernel (A. arvensis) Vhe A. tndica, with blue 
flowers, scarcely differs from it, except in colour and the 
larger size of its hlossoms...The Italian Pimpernel (4. 
Monetiz), with still larger flowers. 3rd. 704 Ll ystonachia) 
nemorum ., approaches in size and habit the scarlet pim- 
pernel, hat has bright yellow flowers; from this resemblance 
it is often called Wood Pimpernel, 

4, attrib., as Pimpernel Chaffweed, Pimpernel 
Rose, pimpernel water: see quots. 

1776-96 Witnerixe Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 11. 199 Bastard 
Pimpernel, Pimpernel Chaffweed. 1886 Batten OLLAND 
Eng. Plant-n., Pinipernel Rose, a book-name for Rosa 
spinostssima, suggested by its synonym, A. prmpinellifola, 
and referring, like Burnet Rose, to the form of its leaves. 
31837 E. Howaap Old Commodore ii. 43 If she'd only .. use 
my pempemel water, for she has one monstrous freckle on 
her forehead, 


+ Pimpernol. 04s. [=OF. pimpernel, -neau, 


| ‘a broad-nosed variety of the common eel’ (G. A. 


Boulanger), ‘a grig, scaffling, spitchcocke, fowson 
Eele’ (Colgr.).) A small kind of eel. 

1251 Liberate Koll 35 Hen. 111, 15 Sept. (P.R.O.), Rex 
vicecomiti Cantebrigie salutem. Precipimus tibi quod in 
balliva tua emas ad opus nostrum x mila anguillarum que 
vocantur Pimpernoll, 1392-3 Lard Derby's £2p. (Camden) 
75. Pro piscibus recentibus..item pro xxvj pimpetnol, xvjs. 

impillo, -owe, var. PinPILLow Ods., pin- 
cushion, also pot pear. 

Pimpinel(, obs. form of PisPEKNEL, 

Pimping, ¢. (Of nocertain origin; dialect- 
ally pinpy is found in same sense. Cf. Prpp sé.2, 
and Cornish dial. pimpey weak watery cider; also 
Da. pimpel weak little man, Ger. pinipelig effemi- 
nate, sickly, paling, which imply a slem pim/.] 
Small, trifling, insignifieant, peddling, paltry, petty, 
mean; in poor health or condition, sickly. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1.77 Out of 
alittle pimping corner of Britain. a1704 —Charac. Dutch 
Wonten Wks. 1713 1V. 315, | am quarter d ia a little pimp- 
ing Village on the Frontier of Flanders. 176a Steanr Tr. 
Stantty v. i, To go sneaking on at this pitiful,-pimping,— 
pettifogging rate. 31778 [W. Maxsaatt] Afinntes Agric. 
27 Apr. an.19775 This pimping patch of two acres and a quarter. 
1824 Lama Leéé, (1837) 11. 166 She writes such a pimping, 
mean, detestable hand. 1845 S. Juno Alargaret iv,' Was 
I so little?’ asked Margaret. ‘Yes, and pinpin’ enough.’ 
3878 Print. Trades Frni, xxv. 23 If the narrow, pimping 
DE. 
Dial. Dict.) 

Pimping, vé/. sd. and ppl. a.: see PIMP v. 

Pimple (pimp’l),sé. Also 5pinple,6 pymple, 
pimpel, 6-7 Gare) pumple. [Origin unknown: 
connexion with L. papula or papil/a has been con- 
jectured; butevidenceiswanting. Cf.OE. piplizende 
shingly, affected with herpes, in Sax. Leechd. 1. 266.) 

1. A small solid rounded tnmour of the skin, 
usnally inflammatory, without, or rarely with, 


suppuration; a papule or pustule. ‘ 
¢31400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 248 Scabies is whanne be ije 
liddis ben reed & to-swolle, & ful of reed pinplis. 152. 
Fitzneas, xsd. § 49 The pockes appere .. lyke re 
ymples, as brode as a farthynge. 1578 Lyte AS 1. 
fe. 86 The distilled water..is good against the freckles, 
spottes, and pimpels of the face. 1633 T. James Voy. 87 
ar faces were swolne hard out in pamples a 1704 7. 
Baown Sat. Fr. King Wks. 1730 1. 60 My very pimples 
bilk my face. 1876 Baistowe 7. . & Pract. Med. (1898) 253 
The pimple which results from syphilitic inoculation. 
2. fig. A small ronnded swelling, a5 4 bud, ete. 
1982 Stanvnvast -Ewe’s Ded. (Arb.) 6, I should bee 
thoght ower curious, by prying owt a pimple in a beut. 


PIMPLE. 


1784 Cowrea Task 1, 528 He pinches from the second 
stalk A pimple, that portends a future sprout. 1855 DeLaMea 
Kitch. Gard. (1861) 103 The pimples daily grow bigger and 
bigger... They grow into buttons, which spread into mush- 
rooms. 188: Daawin Veg. Afould vi. 286 On poor pasture 
land, ..the whole surface is sometimes dotted with little 
pimples, . .and these pimples consist of old worm-castings. 
b. slang. The head. , 

1818 al Mag. 1. 298 Scroggins .. planted many 
clumsy hits upon his adversary’s pimple. a18z5 Foray 
Voo #. Anglia, Pimpie, the head. It must be a diminutive 
as well as a feeble head which is denominated. 18.. Racing 
Song in Baumann Londinismen (1887) 138/1 Sharp brains in 
my nohle pimple. P 

+3. ‘A boon companion’ (Farmer). Ods. slang. 

1700 Concreve Way of World w. x, The snn’s a good 
Pimple, an honest Soaker, : : 

4. altrib. and Comé., as pimple eruption, face, 
spot; pimple-faced, -like, -nosed, -spangled adjs. ; 
pimple copper, pimple metal, the product of 
one of the successive operations in copper-smelting, 
containing about 75 per cent. or more of copper, 
and having pimples on the surface from the escape 
of bubbles of sulphurous acid; pimple-mite, a 
minate acarid (Demodex folliculorumt) which infests 
the sebaceoas follicles of the face (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1607 Torsrit Four, Beasts (1658) 104 The same. .taketh 
away pim le-spots out of the face, 1632 J. Havwaro tr. 
Biond’'s Evromena 16 Of a crabbed nature, pimple-faced, 
and a creple. 1758-65 Gotosm. £ss. i, The pimple-nosed 
Spirit at the president's right elbow. 1868 Joynsow Afetads 
98 The cone ae its form known. .as ‘ pimple’ copper—is 
put into the furnace. 1877 Raymonn Sadist, AM/tnes § 
Alining 380 Treatment of the pimple metal. 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Diseases xviii. 298 Minute pimple-like abscesses. 

Pimple, v. Now rare. [f. prec. sb.J a. 
trans. To raise pimples upon; to spot or deface 
with pimples (in quot. fig.). b. ztr. To become 
pimply. Hence Pi-mpling vé/. sb. and pi. a. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bh, Physicke aout An ex- 
cellent oyle of Tartar, agaynste all pimplinge of the Face. 
1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Afiddleton's iV&s, (Bullen) VILE. 
40 You will pimple your souls with oaths, till you make 
them as well-favoured as your faces. 1638 Vexner Via 
Recta, A Censure (1650) 379 Such as have..red pimpling 
Faces, and adusted Humours. 1666 Pervs Diary 12 July, 
A rose touching his skin.. would make it rise and pimple. 

Pimpled (pi‘mp'ld), @. [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.] Having, or characterized by, pimples. 

1622 Massincea & Dekker Virgin Afart, tt. i, The 
Armado of pimpled, deep scarletted, rubified, and carbuncled 
faces. @ 1697 Ausauy Brief Lives (1898) I. 141 A gentleman 
with a red, ugly, pumpled face. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 
317 It is calle pimpled measles, when the pustules are big 
and elevated. 1870 J. Roskett in Ang. Mech. 18 Feb. 547/2 
This copper is termed ‘blistered’ or ‘ pimpled' copper, 
according to its quality. 

Comb. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xlix, Men..of a red- 
nosed, pimpled.faced, convivial look. 

Pimple-stone: see Pinsie-. +Pimpling: 
see PirrLine ff/.a. Pimploe: see Pixpittow. 

Paehe (pi'mpli), a [f. Prete sd. + -y.] 
Full of pimples ; covered or spotted with pimples. 

31748 Rictarnson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxi. 227 Belton’s [face] 
so pert and so pimply. 1769 Pennant Zool, III. 7 The Toad, 
-othe back flat, and covered with a pimply dusky hide. 
1838 Dickens Mich. Nick. xxx, A handsome face, only a 
tite pimply as though with drinking. 

Comb, 1873 Routledge’s Yng. Gentl. Mag. Feb. 174/2 
A short..pimply-faced youth. 

Hence Pimpliness. 

1893 Strand Mag. V\1. 35 A pimpliness of countenance. 

[Pimprint, error for Primprint, privet.] 

Pimpship (pimpfip). [f. Piste sé. + -surp.] 
The persoaality of a pimp: used as a mock title. 

168 Otouam Fuvenal’s Sat. iii, Poems (1684) 203 Saving 
your reverend Pimpship, where d'ye ply? 1693 Bacchan. Sess. 
14 What Precions intreigues could my Pimpship discover. 

Pin (pin), 56.1 Forms: I pinn, 4-7 pynne, 
pinne, 5-6 pyn, (5 pene, pyne, 6 pynn, pine), 
6-8 pinn, 6- pin. [Late OE. pinn, a common 
Low Ger. word: MLG., LG. dinne, pin, LG. also 
penne, pen (Brem. Woch.), MDa. pinne (‘ pinna, 
sie cuspis, veruculum, aculeus, scopus, 
clavus ligaeus’ Kilian), Du. pi pin, peg (in 
Hexham Ainze, ‘also the pinnacle of a steeple’) ; 
MHG. (rare) phinne nail, plug, Ger. pinne and 
pin: late ON. pinni (14thc.), Norw., Sw. pinne, 
Da. pind; generally held to be ad. L. Acvna, in 
the Valgate, Luke iv. 9 = ‘pianacle’, applied to 
points of various kinds, batilements, cutting edge 
of an ax’ (Walde Lat. Etym. Woch., where it is 
distinguished from fenxna feather, also often spelt 
pinna).| 

I. Primary sense: == eg. 

1. A small piece of wood, metal, or other solid 
substance, of cylindrical or similar shape, often 
tapering or pointed, used for some one of various 
purposes, as to fasten or hold together parts of 
a structure, to hang something upon, to stop up 
a hole, or as a part of mechanism to convey or 
check motion ; a peg, a bolt. 

@n100 Gerefa in Angéra (1886) 1X. 265 Ne sceotde he nan 
ping forgyman. .ne musfellan, ne, pet zit lesse is, to hapsan 
inn. ¢1925 Gloss, WW. de Bibtesw. in Wright Voc. 16 

S par deuz hietes [g/oss the ax-tre pinnes) se tenent owel. 


870 


{did. 168 Devaunt les braceroles sount biletz Ledoss pinnes]. 
(1379 Wardr. Acc. (Acc, Exch. K. R. Bd. 383. No. 9) 
m. x Pro..pynnis ac cathenis pro leporariis ligandis.] 
¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr's 7. ie And turne ayeyn with 
writhyng of a pyn. om occteve De Reg. Princ. 
zr04 And vp is broken, lok, hasp, barre & pyn. ¢2440 
Promp. Parv. 399/2 Pynne, of tymbyr (or pegge. .), cavilia, 
/bid., Pyane, of metalle,as yryne,. .spinfriam, 1484 Caxton 
Fables of sop vi. viii, [The kat] hyage hym self by 
his two feet behynd at a_pynne of yron, whiche was 
styked ata balke, 1489 —- Faytes of A. 1. xxiv. 138 Pianes 
of wode toioine the palys. 1527 Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, 
Reading 31 For lathes, nayles,..tile pynnes for the new 
hons. 1575 Lanenam Lets. (1871) 56 This tent had seanen 
cart lode of pynz_perteiaing too it. 1607 Nornen Surv. 
Dial, wt. 125 As it a_man should build a house, without 
pinne or nayle, 1632 Sanoeasom Sev. 427 Not the least 
wheele or pinne or notch. 1664 Evetva Sylva (1679) 27 
Oak is excellent for..pinns and peggs for tyling,&c. a 1713 
Exttwooo Axtobiog. (1765) 98 The Keys were hung upon 
a Pin inthe Hall. 1825 J. Nicuorson Oferat. Mechanic 
158 The lower frame-work .. is connected by means of the 
plus or wedges. 1875 Knicur Dict. Afech., Pin. ..3. The 
axis of a sheave. An axis of a joint, as of the gimbal or 
compass-joint. 1884 F. J. Baitren Watch § Clocks. 51 
A..cylinder studded with pins for lifting the hammers is 
a chiming train. 1885 Law Rep.15 Q. Bench Div. 316 A 
catch..at the end of an iron pin, which prevented the pin, 
when passed through a stit, from ree ne 

1637 Rotuerrorn Let. fo $. Gordon 16 June, See 


Se mk : 
rai there be not a loose pin in the work of your salvation. 
1711 Countrey-MMan's Let. to Curat 34 Theold Politick, that | 


‘tis Dangerous to innovate or loose a Pinn. 

b. An indicator of a long or pointed shape: as 
+the hand of a clock; tlhe gnomon of a sun- 
dial; t+ the index or tongue of a balance (0és.). 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 399/2 Pynne, of an orlage, .. schow- 
ynse be owrys of the day. 1639 G. Danist Verovic. 568 
umber will prevaile, And turne the pia of bright Astreats 
Skale. 1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. vi. iii. 123 The Pin 
or Gnomon. .being 37 parts, and the shadow. .28. 
+c. A peg, nail, or stud fixed ia the centre of 


a target. Ods. 

¢1450 Cov, Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Now he my trowthe 
ge hitte the pynne. 
Anthol. (1851) 6 Walmsley did the vpshot win, With both 
his shafts so near the pin. 1g9z Suaxs. Rom. & Fal. u. iv. 
15 The very pinne of his heart, cleft with the blind Bowe- 
boyes but-shaft. 1642 Furtra Holy & Prof. St. v. xvii. 426 
To cleave the pinne and do the deed. 

d. In a stringed musical instrument: Each of 
the pegs round which the strings are fastened at one 
end, aad by turning which they are tuned; a tuning- 
pin, tuning-peg: =Pee sh1 2a, Also jig.: cf. 16. 

1587 Greene Trilameron us. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 121 
Fearing if he wrested not the pin toa right key, his melody 
would be marred. 1592 — Philomeda ibid. XI. 126 Giouanni 
hearing hir harpe on that string [love] strained it a pin higher 
thus. 31594 Lytv Afoth. Bows, v. iii, He looses his rosen, that 


his fiddle goes cush, cush..his month so drie that he hath } 


not spittle for his pinne. 1607-12 Bacon #ss., Enipire (Arb.) 
298 Nero could touch and tune the Harp well, But in 
gonernement sometymes he vsed to wynd the pynnes to 
highe, sometymes to let them downe to lowe. a 1800 Boan 
Bows o' Loudoun in Buchan's Ballads (1828) 11. 130 Ye'll 
take a lith o’ my little finger bane, And oe make a pin to 
your fiddle then. 1885 C. G. W. Lock iVo: 
Ser. tv. 285/2 As the pins and wires of pianos hecome worn, 
it is necessary to renew them. 

te. A peg, nail, etc. fixed in a surface, to mark 
a place, or for ornament or other purpose. Oés, 

1648-78 Hexutam, Pen of de Trock-Tafel, the Pin upon 
a Billyard table. ¢1650 Robin Hood his death 44 in Furniv. 
Perey Folio 1. 53 When they came to Merry church fees 
they kaoc{k]ed vpon a pin. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2429/4 A 
Silver Box and a pinn’d Case, many of the Pins being come 
out, so that the Brass was seen. 

f£ One of a set of pegs fixed on the inside of 
a large drinking-vessel, dividing it into equal parts, 
said by some to indicate the limit of each drinker’s 
draught: = Pec 56.1 2b. 
_ 1sg2 Nasue P. Penilesse 23 King Edgar. -cansed certaine 
iron cups to be chained... at euery Vintners doore, with 
iron pias in them, to stint euery man how much he should 
drinke: and he that went beyond one of those pins for- 
feited a penny for enery draught. 1655 Fourer Cz. Hist. 
ut. ii. § 3 That Priests should not go to Publick Drinkings, 
nec ad pinnas bibant, nor drink at Pins. This was a 
Datch trick .. of Artificial Drunkenness, out of a Cup 
marked with certain Pins, and he accounted the Man, who 
could nick the Pin, drinking even unto it. 1673 Molborn 
Drollery 76 Edgar away with pins i’ th' Cup To spoil 


our drinking whole ones up, a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, | 


Nick it,..to Drink to the pin or button, 18g0 Loncr. Gold. 
Leg. t Court-yard of Castle 17 No jovial din Of drinking 
wassail to the pin. 


8. The cylindrical part in a lock on which the 


pipe or hollow stem of the key fits. Also, that | 


part of a key which enters the lock (esp. if solid 
Instead of hollow). 

1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc, 25 1f you have a Pin to the 
Lock,..the Pin is rivetted into the Plate. 1875 Kwicut 
Dict. Mech., Pin...9. The part of a key-stem which enters 
the lock, 

h. Naut. (2) A peg fixed in the side of 2 rowing- 
boat as a fulcrum for the oar; a thole-pin. (4) 
Applied to various pegs or bolls used in a ship, 
e.g. to make fast the rigging (BELAYiNG-fi7s), to 
keep the capstan-hars in place, etc. 

1832 Hr. Maatinean Ella of Gar. ii. 32 How are yon to 
row? The pins are out that should fix your oars. 1836 
Marrvar Alidsh. Easy xxvi, Holding on by the belaying 
Pin. c1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 137 Pins, short tron 
rods fixed occasionally in the drum-heads of capstans, and 


1584 W. Evveaton in Halliw. Yorks. | 
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throngh the ends of the bars, to prevent their unshipping. 
lbid., Pins of boats, pins of iron or wood fixed along the 
gunwales of some boats (instead of rowlocks) whose oars are 
confined by grommets. 2867 Smytu Sadlor’s Word-bk. 161 
Capstan-bars..are..held in their places in the dramhead 
holes, hy little iron bolts called capstan or safety pins. 

i. Carpentry. The projecting part or ‘tenon’ 
of a dovetail joint, which fits iato the ‘ mortise’. 
> ps Smeaton Builder's Man. 88 The projecting piece.. 
iscalled the pia of the dovetail; and the aperture into which 
it is fitted. .is called the socket. 1875 Carpentry 5 Foin. 64 
Cahinet-makers..do not often make broad dovetails, as they 
make the pins narrower and further apart in general than 
eS ee Q ¢ 

j. Quotts. The peg or ‘hob’ at which the quoit 
is aimed. 

[2801 Sreutt Sports § Past. u. ii. § 9 Quoits...To play at 
this game, an iron pin, called a hob, is driven into the 
Rouns (etc.].] 1857 Chambers’ Inform. People 11, 704/2 

fhe quoit being delivered..with a steady aim at the pin. 
1897 Crockett Laa's Love xviii, His first quoit fell withia 
three inches of the pin. 

k. Golf. An iron rod bearing a small flag, used 
to mark the position of a hole. 

tgor Scotsman 5 Sept. 7/3 His magnificent approach to 
within a yard of the pin, 1905 Westm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 5/1 
Hada pervect mashie shot and fay three yards off the pin. 

1. ?The latch or handle of a door: ng. 


Dial. Dict. s.v. Pin 4.and 7irl 2. dial. 

217.. Clerk Saunders iv. in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord. 
(1869) iH Then take the sword from my scabbard, And 
slowly lift the pin; And you may swear, and safe your aith, 
Ye never let Clerk Saunders in. — Prince Robert ix, bid, 
i O he bas run to Darlinton, And tirled at the pin. a 

. Coverr Poetry 1, 232 (E. D.D.) Your fingers numb Wil 
hardly turn the pin, 1816 Scott Anti. xl, Marder tirl'’d 
at the door-pin. 1870 Moaats Larthly Par. III. 1. 39 
| There knocking, was he hidden in, And heedfully he raised 
| the pin, And entering stood. f 4 

2. fig. (from 1). +a. That on which something 
‘hangs’ or depends, Ods. (Cf. Pec sd.1 5.) 

¢ 1407 Lypc. Reson § Sens. 2952 They hangen by another 
pyn. 1§38 Staakey Zagland 1. i. 164 A grete parte of thys 
mater hangyth apon one pine. 1648 Eskon Bas. xxiv. 236 
A great part of whose piety hong npon that popular pin of 
gy ae ae el oe e Government and Liturgy 
of this Church. 1748 Hartvey Odserv. Man 11. ii. 116 That 
Point, being settled, becomes a capital Pin, upon which all 
the Pagan penelegy depends. . 

II, = ME. and Sc, Preen, F. ingle. 

3. A slender piece of wire (now usually of brass 
or iron, tinned), formed with a sharp tapered point 
at one end and a flattened round head at the other, 
commonly used to fasten together parts of dress, 
loose papers, etc., for mounting entomological speci- 
| mens, and for various purposes. Also applied to 
larger articles of the same kind made of steel, 
gold, silver, etc., often more or less ornamental, 
and used for securing the hair, a hat, shawl, scarf, 
| etc., or merely for ornament. See also Drawina- 
| pin, Hairpin, Har-pén, Sarety pin, Sarr pin, 
| 


see 


etc. (The most frequent use.) 

€1380 Wyctir Ws: (1880) 12 Pei becomen pedderis berynge 
kayues, pursis, pynnys and girdlis[etc.] for wymmen. @ 1450 

Kut. de la Tour (1868) 64 She was atyred with highe longe 
| pynnes lyke a iebet, and so. .[they] saide she bare a galous 

on her hede. 1480 A/aldon, Essex, Crt. Rolts Bundle 51 

No. 3, xvi nedeles, xii dressyng pynanes. 1496 Dives ‘ 

(W. de W.) vu. vii. 285 Yf childern in ther youth, stele 

pyanes or apptes or ony other smale thynges. /did. xii. 295 

A lady..can pynne her hode ayenst the wynde with a smale 

ynne of laton .xii. fora peny. 1545 Rates of Customs cij, 
ynnes the dossen thousande iis. 163% Massincer Crly 

- Madam w. iv, A silver pin Headed with a peart worth 

three-pence. 1668 Pepys Diary 2 Jan., He that will not 
stoop for a pin will never he worth a pound. 1712 Annison 

Spect. No. 295 4 A Pin a Day, says our frugal Proverb, is 

a Groata Year. 1801 Bioomrieito Aural 7., Rich. & Kate 
| xxii, As like him, ay, as pin to pin. 1851 D, Witson Preh. 
Ann. (1863) 1.11 vi. 475 The contents of the tumnli include 
bone pins, needles [etc.}._ 1870 Miss Mutock Fair Franceiv. 
(1871) 145 As the phrase is, * you might have heard a pin fall’. 

b. As 2 type of something very small, or of 
very slight value or significance: esp. in phr. 10¢ 
worth a pin, not to care a pitt, ete. 

313... Ais. 6146 (Bodl. MS.) He nolde 3ine a pynne Bot 
he mizth bise wynne. ¢1460 Towneley Afyst. 1. 364 Thi 
felowship set I not at a pyn. a 1529 Sketton Afagnif 1028 
| With a pere my lone you may wynne, And ye may lese it 
fora pyane. ¢1530H. Ruones Bk Nurture 420 in Babees 
Bk, 93 Yet he is not worth a pin. 3579 Funke Cov/ut. 
Sanders 634, 1 would so esteeme them,..but not a pinne 
| the more, 1590 Srensea /, Q. 1. v. 4 Who not a pin Does 
| care for looke of living creatures eye. 1602 Varcirses (189)) 
| 31 A piane for povertye! 1628 Eaace Aficrocosm., Sceptic 
in Relig. (Arb.) 67 He chnses this, not as better, but hecause 
there is not a pin to choose. 1777 Suratoan Sch, Scand itt 
i, ‘Tis evident you never cared a pin for me. 1785 European 
Afag. VIII. 96 Your robe is not a pin the worse. 1887 [see 
Cuoose v.12]. 1900 Pottok & Tiom Sforts Burma IL. 43 
One of my elephants. .did not care two pins for a tiger. 

c. Pin's head, pin’s point: in literal sense, oF 
allusive as in b; also altrib. (cf. pin matler in 18). 

1415-40 Dk. of Onteans Poems (1827) 8 And ifshe wolde 
.. But graunt me loo liche to a pyanys hed Part of hiris. 
1536 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 It is not so moche as @ 
Pynnes poynt, compared to y* hole erth. 16za Mazer tr. 
Aleman's Guaman d'AUf. 1. 63 Wt had not beene a Pins: 
poynt matter; I should haue set light by it. 1698 CAv7st 
Exalted § 78. 6: Man's Law will not hang a Man for steal. 
ing a Pins head. 1774 Gotpss. Mat. Hist. (1776) VII. 30% 
The eggs are no larger than pins points. 1879 Mas. A. E. 
Jans Jud. Mouseh. Managem. 76 We did not lose the value 


PIN. 


of a pin’s head, 1879 St. George's ffosp. Rep. UX. 5 A 
pin’s-head perforation in the sigmoid flexure. . 

ad. Pins and needles: popular name for a prick- 
ing or tingling sensation, as that which accom- 
panies the recovery of feeling in a limb after 
numbness. On pins and needles: in n state of 


excessive uneasiness. 

1844 J. T. IInweerr Parsons & W. vi, The pins and 
ante sensations which followed. 1869 Rontiedge's Ev. 
Bay's Ann. 640 He had enough pins and needlea in his feet 
to stock a haberdasher’s shop. 1886 T. A. Gutnrte 7inted 
Venus 40 The shock ran up to his elbow and gave him acute 
‘pins and needles". 1897 Pail Mail Mag. Ang. 530 He 
was plainly on pins and needles, did not know whether to 
take or to refuseacigar. 1899 Aliéult's ae Med. V111. 
64 Subjective sensations such as heat and cold, pins and 
needles,..may persist during tbe intervals, 

4. transf. tea. A thom or prickle. Ots. b. The 
incipient bur or blossom of the hop. 

1S Taarp Contnt. Gen. xiit. 6 There are mos in alt the 
worlds roses, 1900 Daily News a3 ely a/4 The hop plant 
has grown well this week, and the bine is atready putting 
out pin for burr. 

III. (Cf. med.L. pinna, Du. prnne pinnacle.) 
+5. A point, peak, apex. Ods. exc. dial. 

¢1480 Cov, Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 208 Up to tbis pynnacle 
now go we, | aal the rett on the hy3est pynne. 1819 W. 
TENNANT Papistry Storm'd vi. Gey) 184 The sun was 
cockin’ now upon The vera pin o’ Mid-day’s cone. 1838 
Penny Cyti. X1. §7/a The most prominent object [in Conna- 
mara] is a group of conical mountains called the Twelve 
Pins 189a JANe Baatow J/risk /dyils i. a Those twelve 
towering Connemarese » which in Saxon speech have 
dwindled Into Pins. : : 

6. The projecting bone of the hip, esp. in horses 
and cattle: cf. pin-bone, -buttock in 18. Now dial. 

1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3886/4 A grey Nag,..gall’d upon the 
near Pin. 1726 Brice's Weekly Yrul. ag Mar. 3 A Brown 
Bay Nag. .thin behind, the Pins standing a little out. 1807 
Yancovvra Agric. Devon cota 3) 37 Line of the back straight 
-elying completely on a level with the pin or masies 
1903 Eng. Dial, Dict. s.v., A cow ‘high in the pins’. 

IV. Transferred nses (chiefly from I). 

7. Aleg; usually in eee or dial, 

1530 Aickscorner D iij n wolde I renne thyder on my 
pynnes As fast as 1 mi; he go. 1628 Eaate Microcosar., 
Downt-r. Scholar (Arb.) 41 His body is not set vpon nice 
Pinnes. 1781 Buacoyne Ld. of Afanor ut. iv, 1 never saw 
a fellow better set upon his pins, 21843 Barwam Iugoi, 
Leg. Ser. 1. Ld. Thoulouse 275 Who ventures this road 
need he firm on his pins{ 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 2/4 Iroquois 
fa race-horse] has been very ‘dickey’on his pins, 1888‘R. 
Botorewoon’ Robbery under Arms i, Wonderfully strong 
and quick on his pins. : 

8. Askittle; in 7/. the game of skittles. See also 
Niverins, TENFINS. 

is8o Hottvsano Treas. Fr. Tong, Quitles, as iontr ance 
guities,to play at nine pins. 1600 Rownanos Lett. /fumours 
Blood w. 64 To play at..nine holes, or ten pinnes. 1694 
S. Jouxson Mores Past. Let. Bp. Burnet 1.39 A cleaverer 
Tip..than taking out the Middle Pin and earn down 
none of the rest. 1869 Rouiledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 516 When 
alt the pins {in American bowls) are Rocked down by 
one ball, 1881 Younc Every Man his oun Mechanic § 86 
The large pins used in ekittle playing. 
+9. 2. A knot in wood (looking like a peg driven 
in). Obs. 


| 


1845 Ascuam To.xroph. (Arb.) rr5 The boughe commonlye , 


is verye knotty, and futt of pinnes. 1585 Hicts tr. 
Nomenciator 144/1 The pinne or hard corne of a 
limber, which hurteth sawes, 

b. A hard spot oceurring in steel daring the 
process of manufacture. 


hehe ties" 


at Brewsten Wat, Magic v. (1833) 116 When the steel 
a - rtions called pins by the workmen. 1884. G. W. 
K 


orkshop Receipts Ser. ut. 279/a Free from those 
hard bright spots which workmen call’? pins’. 

+10. A hard swelling on the sole of a hawk’s 
foot; a disease characterized by such swellings 
{also called fin-gont: see 18). Obs. 

1575 Turarav. Falconrir 260 Of the Pin in the Iawkes 
foote, a disease much fike the corne in the foote of a man, 
‘éid., The Pynne isa agctiing disease, that doth resemble 
sharpe nayles, rysing vp in the bottome or palme of the 
Hawkes foote, “1615 LATHAM Faiconry (1633) 134 With a 
sharpe knife search and pare out the pinne, or core, or corne, 
1688 R, Hotme Armoury nh. 237/a The Pynne, 

+b. A corn on the toe or foot. Oés. 
; 1611 Cotca., Froucite, an agnell, pine, or warnett in the 


08. 

tl. Pin aud web: name for a disease of the 
eye (?chnracterized by a spot or excrescence like 
a pin’s head, and a film covering the general 
surface: according to Dr. S. B. Atkinson, ‘ phlyc- 
tennlar weer with conjunctivitis’). Oés. 

1533 Etvot Cast. Heithe (1541) 79 By these destitlations or 
reumes hapneth many diseases ,,as..pynne and webe in the 
eyes. 1575 Tvaneav. Falconrie 300 This disease of the 
Pinne & webbe, is of some men called the Yeroll 160g 
Suaxs. Lear un. iv. ra This is the foule Flibbertigibbet ;.. 
lee giues the Web and the Pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the Hare-lippe, 1672 Josseiyn Neve Eng. Rarities 96 ‘To 
take offa Pin and We , or any kind of Filme growing over 
the Eye, 2735 Braptey Fam, Dict., Peari,a Disease in 
an Horse’s Eye, under which Head we shall comprehend 
Pins, Spots, Webs, &c, 1858 Mayne E.xfos, Lex., Pin and 
Web, an old popular name for an opacity of the cornea. 

12. A small cask or keg holding half a frkin, 
or 4} gallons. 

1570 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 


1, lij pynnes for 
caryage of drenk a feld. a17co B. E. Net. Cam 


tet. Cant, Crew, 


not in | 


871 


Pin, a smali Vessel containing Four Gallons and a half, or 
the Eighth part of a Barrel. ing arr & Country Brew, 
tv. fed. a) a a one of the Balls and put it into a Pin 
or Halfa Firkin, 1814 Sporting Mag. XLII. 11a He used 
to have a pin of beer. ¢1900 Advertisement, Beer in Cask. 
Discount for Cash on or betore Delivery, 3d. Pin; 6d. Firkin; 
1s. Kilderkin. 

+13. A 
merels. In the latter zeferring app. to actual 
pegs; in chess extended either from lhese, or from 
the shape of Tudor chessmen, which were not 
nolike ninepins. Obs. 

, 1688 R. Hote Armoury ut. xvi. (Roxh,) 66/1 The King 
ix the first and highest of all the chesse pins. /4/d., The 
ueene is the neat pin in height to the King. 1784 Cowres 
‘ask vi, 271 At the chequer'd d..witha Band Trembling, 
as if eternity were hung In balance on bis conduct of a pin. 
14. a. Cookery. Short for ROLLING-PIN. 

1894 Cassell's Univ. Cookery Bk. 740 Keep the board and 
pin welt floured. 

b. Short for Kyirrinc-g/n, knitting-needle. 

1897 Tit Bits 4 Dec. 175/3 As the old lady put down her 

Bey the Princess took them up, and finished the stocking- 

eel, 

V. Phraseological uses. 

15. In the phrase on or upon a merry pin, esp. 
to set the heart on a merry pin, to have the heart 
hanging on a jolly pin, whence also upon the 
petvish pin, on another pin, etc. ; later, in a merry 
Pin, in a merry humonr, disposition, or frame of 
mind. arch. or dial. 

The origin is obscure. In tater use sometimes (cf. quot, 
1658) associated with the musical tuning-peg, as in next. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucea Merch. T. 272 By my fader kyn Youre 
herte hangeth on a ioly pyn. ¢ 1440 Partonope 5552 Youre 
hert yson another pynne. ¢1485 Dig Myst. v. 492, 1 wyll 
sett my soule on a mery pynne. 1530 Pacscr. 844/1 Upon 
a mery pynne, de Aayt, 1568 Gaarton Chron, 11. 578 King 
Charles heart by gettyng of Paris, was set vpon a merye 
Pinne. 1 ontn. Holinshed 111. 1015/2 The 


Freminc 1. 
commons hauing now their willes, were set vpon ae that 
1896) 24 


the game was theirs. 1658 Ossoan Adv. Son i. 
Success doth often wind him up to a jovial pin. 1 J. 
Sraceant Let. Thanks 42 You cannot for your heart yet 
wean your self of that merry pin of Fancy. 1676 Snapwett. 
Virtuoso. i, 1 never was ona better pin in my life. 1694 
L'Estaance Fades cccii. (1714) 316 The Woman was One 
day upon the Peevish Pin. 1770 Gent?. Alar. XL. p59 To 
express the Condition of an Honest Fellow and no Flincher 
under the Effects of Good Fellowship, he is said to be.. 
Ona merry pin. 17 9 T. Hurcutnson Diary 6 Oct., Dined 
at Amen Corner... Sir John upon a merry pin. |/atended 
18th ¢. lang, 1855 ANNE ManninG O. Chelsea Bun-ho. iv. 64 
As for the Doctor, he was quite on the merry Pin.] 

1661 Brount Glossogr. (ed. a) sv., He is in a merry Pin. 
1784 Cowrra Gilpin 178 Right tee to find His friend in 
merry pin, 1818 Blackw. Mag. \I1. 407 Were I in the pin. 
1887 A. Ritev Athos a10 Our prelate was in merry pin. 

+16. Pitch ; degree; step: esp. with Archer, lower, 
simost, raise, fake down, Obs. (Cf. PEG 56.1 3.) 

Originally, a figure taken from a musical tuning-peg (see 
1d) in quot. 1617 perh, mefencing to the rack. 

1584 Garene Myrr, Modestie Wks. (Grosart) IIL. 24 The 
ludges..seeing she had infringed their reasons, by the power 
of the law thought to wrest hir vpon a higher pin. 1617 Hiraon 
Wks. Il. 141 The prodigal sonne..sets his course even vpon 
the racke, and earn it ont to the vtmost pinne. a 1624 
Br. M. Sait Sern, (1632) 188 They..went more roundly 
and roughly to worke with them, taking them downe a pinne 
or two lower. a 1643 W. Cartwaicnt Ordinary u. iii, He's 
but one pin above a natural. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. i. vii. (1739) 41 To raise the price of their Cloaths to 
their own covetons pin, 1669 R. Montacy in Buccleuch 
MSS, (Hist. MSS, enn 1. 45a, 1 am confident we shalt 
bring them a pin lower. 1731 W. Bowman Serm, xxix, To 
set our selves on the same pin With Paul and Peter. ped 
C. Kertu Farmer's Ha', Vhey mak a loud and joyfu’ din, 
For itka heart is raised a pin. " 

17. Phrase. To put in the pin (collog. or slang), 
to put a check or stop to some conrse; to call 


ahalt; esp. to give drinking. So to keep in 


(Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

Supposed by some to have reference to the pins in a 
dating-cup tcf 3 but it may refer more generally to the 
use of a pin or peg in stopping motion or making fast, and of 
letting loose by taking out the pin. 

1832-53 Waistle-inkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. mt. 112, | ance was 
persuaded to ‘put in the pin’, But foul fa’ the bit o't ava 
wad bide in, For whisky’s a thing so bewitchingly stout, 
The first time I smelt it, tbe Be it lap our 1835 J. 
MontgatH Dunblane Tradit. (1887) 89 (D.D) He had 
religiously abstained from drinking during the twelvemonths 
he had himself determined tokeepin the pin. 1851 Mavnew 
Lond, Labour 1. 3435/1 He had two or three times resolved to 
better himself, and had ‘put in the pin’, meaning he had 
made a vow to refrain from drinking. 18596 Deis Hallowe'en 
14 (E.D.D.) The Deil that e’en was ettlin’ to let loose a pin. 


VI. 18. attrib, and Comb., as pin-box, -dol, 


-hook, -manufactory,-mark,-seller,-snatcher, -stick- | 


ing, -thrusting, + pin-auger, an anger for boring 
holes for pins or pegs; pin-bit = fin-dril]; pin- 
blook, (@) a block of wood in which pins or pegs 
are fixed ; (6) a block of wood to be shaped into 
a pin or peg (Creat, Dict.): + pin-bole, pinboll, 
? some contrivance for floating a fishing-nel; pin- 
bone, the hip-bone, esp. of a horse (see 6) ; pin- 
borer, a Canadian beetle (Xyleborus dispar) 
which makes small round punctures like pinholes 
in the bark of pear-trees; +pin-bouke [see Bow], 
some kind oi vessel for liquids; pin-buah, ‘a 


PIN. 


fine reaming- or polishing-tool for delicate metal- 
work’ (Cent. Diet.); pin-buttock, a narrow or 
sharp buttock; hence pin-buttocked a.3 pin. 
oherry, the N. American wlld red cherry (Prunus 


| pennsylvanica); pin-oloth, a pinafore (?.06s.); 


fece at chess; also, at the game of | pin-clover, name in California (from the shape 


of the seed-vessel) for the European stork's-bill 
(Zrodinm cicutarium), widely naturalized there; 
pin connexion, a connexion of the parts of an 
izon or steel bridge by pins (instead of rivets, etc. : 
cf, pin- joint); pin-cop [Cor s6.2 3], a pear-shaped 
‘cop’ or roll of yarn, nsed for the weft ia a power- 
loom ; also aéfrid.; pin-curi, an artificial cor) of 
hair held in place by a hairpin; pin-drill, a 
drill with a projecting central pin surrounded by 
a cutting face, ased for countersinking, etc.; pin- 
drop a. (of silence) in which one could ‘hear 
a pln drop’; pin-fish, name for two N. American 
elongated sparoid fishes (Lagodon rhomboides, Di- 


j Plodus holbrooki); also a small sun-fish, Lepomd's 


pallidus; pin-flat, a flat pin-cnshion formed of 
two disks of cardboard lined and covered with some 
textile material, so that pins can be stuck into the 
edge (U.S.); pin-footed a, = /in-footed: see Fin 


| 6.6; tpin-gout, a disease in a hawk’s foot (see 


10); pin-grass = prn-clover; pin ground, a pin- 
spor ground upon a textile; pin-hold, ‘a place 
at which a pin holds or makes fast’ (Smart, 1836); 
+ pin-hood, ‘the hood attached toa cloak, and fitted 
to be drawn over the hat oz bonnet of the wearer’ 
(Jam.); pin-joint, a form of jolnt in which two 
parts aze connected by a pin passing throngh an 
eye in each; pin-machine, n machine for making 
pins; pin-man, a man who sells, or manipulates, 
pins; pin-mandre! (see qnot.); +pin matter, 
the matter of a pin, that which matters a pin; 
wot a pin matier, something that matters not a 


| pin: ef. Matrer sd. 18; pin-mill = Pin-wHEEL 


3; pin-necked a., having tufts of feathers on the 
neck, as the pinnated gronse or prairie-hen; pin- 
oak, a species of oak (Oberdts palustris) found in 
swampy places in N. America; so called from the 
persistent dead branches, which resemble pins or 
pegs fixed in the trunk; pin pallet (sce quot.) ; 
pin-paper, a paper of pins (Paper 56.6b); fig. 
a collection of samples; pin-patch (dia/), a peri- 
winkle (? becanse extracted from its shell with 
a pin); pin-poppet (dya/.), a cylindrical case for 
pins; +pin-powder = Pix-pust; pin-prod = 
PIN-PRicK ; + pin-purae, ?a pin-case, or 2 pin- 
cushion ; pin-rack Aau/., a rack or frame on the 
deck of a ship, in which belaying-pins are fixed ; 
pin-rail, a rail or baz in which pins or pegs are 
fixed; pin-rib, ‘a delicate cord oz rib woven in 
the substance of fine muslin’ (Cent, Dict.); pin- 
rod, ‘in a locomotive, a tie-zod connecting the 
brake-shoes on opposite sides’ (Cen¢. Dict.) ; pin- 
apot, each of a namber of small round spots like 

ins’ heads forming a pattern upona textile fabric ; 
few pin-apotted @.; pin-atriped a., having 
A narrow omamental stripe of the thickness of a 
pin; pin awitch (Ze/rgr.), a switch in which 
electric connexion is made by pins passing throngh 
holes in metal plates; pin’s-worth, the worth of 
a pin, an extremely small amount; pin-tongs sé, 


| pf., a kind of tongs or pliers for holding pins or 


| hole about a $ of an inch 


*h | other small objects; pin-tool, a tubular cutling- 
the pin, to keep from drinking ; ¢o /ef loose a pin. | 


tool for making cylindrical wooden pins (Knight 
Dict. Mech, 1875); pin-tooth, (2) each of the 
(sharp-pointed) teeth of the escapement-wheel in 


| a clock or watch; (4) a canine tooth; +pin-trace, 


some part of horse-harness ; pin-vice (see quots.) ; 
pin-weed, a plant of the N. American genus 
Lechea (N.O. Cistaceee) ; pin-winged a., having 
the first primary feathez of the wing altennated, as 
in some American Co/umbide; pin-wire, wire of 
which pins are made; pin-wood, wood fit for 
pins or pegs; pin-worm, a small thzead-worm, 
Oxyuris vermicularis, which infests the rectum, 
especially in children. See also Pix-BaSKET, P1N- 
CASE, PincUsHion, ete. and Zug. Dial. Dict, 

1523 Firzneas. //wsd. § 5 An axe, a hachet, a hedgynge- 
byll,a *pyn awgur, a rest awgur, a flayle. 1873 E. Sron 
Workaie Receipts Ser. 1. 14h With a..“pin-bit, bore a 

leep. 1880 A. J. Hirxtns in 
Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 7aa/1 The taning-pin screws..into the 


thick metal wees: and throngh it into the wooden 
wrestplank or *pinb! 


jock. 12615 E, S. Sritain's Burs in 
Arb, Garner IIL. 625 Cork *pynboles or buyes belonging to 
those nets. /dfd. 631 For every two nets, there must be a 
Pynboll or Bwy hooped..-Each Pynbol! or Bwy most have 
a rope of a yard long, to fasten it to the War-rope. 1640 
Carew in Dotdge's we Country Ann. (1882) 201 Mt. .strake 
Roger Nise on the *pinbone. 3711 Lead. Gas. No. s8aa/e 
The Hair rubb’d off the near Pinbone. 1805 Sforting Mag. 
XXYV, 226 Joint steaks, pinbone-steaks, sausages. | 1593 
Daayton Moses 1. Wks. (1748) 480/2 Pails, kits, dishes, 


PIN. 


basons, Penh bowls, 3858 Simmonps Dict, Trade Pro- 
ducts,*Pin-box, Pin-case,asmall fancy box for holding pins, 
1884 Knicut Diet. Alech. Suppl., “Pin Bush, a reaming or 
polishing tool for pin holes. x60or Swaxs. Alf's Well 11. it, 
18 It is like a Barbers chaire that fits all batrockes, the *pin 
buttocke, the quatch-bnttocke, the brawn bnttocke, or any 
buttocke. s7z5 Baaorey Fam. Dict. s.v. Rules buying 
horse, The narrow pin Buttock, the Hog or Swine-Rump,.. 
are full of Deformity. 160: Hottano Péiny II. 370 They 
ate shar ae and ‘pin buttockt. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3810/. K Gelding, .. Pin-Buttockt or narrow. 19791 Genti, 
Mag. LX. a One of the. .children. approached so near 
the fire that the flames canght his *pin-cloth. 1846, 1854 
(see Pinnea! 2). 1884 Mitea Plant-n., Pin-grass, or *Pin« 
clover, of California, Erodium cicutarium, 1839 Uar Dict. 
Arts 503 Yarns..wound npon what is called a ‘*pin cop 
bobhin', 1896 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/2 Onr Englis great- 

zandmothers called * cognes " ‘comb-curls* or ‘ ey % 

cause they were. .stiffly arranged and held in their place 
with small side combs or hairpins. 1904 Daily Chron, 

Oct. 8/5 She buys a ‘pin-cur!’ and attaches it to her cycling 
hat { 189s Kietinc Light that Failed (1900) 172 There 
were only weaving circles and floating “pin-dots before 
his eyes. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Pin-drilt, a drill for 
countersinking. 1816 L. Hunr Xémind 1. 244 A *pin-drop 
silence strikes o'er allthe place. 1864 WensteR, "Pin-/ooted, 
having the toes re ee skin. 1575 Tururry. Fakonrie 
346 Of the swelling in a Hawkes foote, which we tearme the 
pin: or *pin Gonte. Jérd. 346 Make plaisters thereof, and 
pesiowe them on the pinnegoute. 1825 Conpen in Morley 


Life i. (1903) 8 Black and purple and *pin grounds. 149 
Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. fi 187 Item, ij elne sattin to 
1897 


lite the ae of that cloyke, and to be a *pyn hwd. 
uting (U.S.) XXX. 439 This fish ranks among the first 
victims of *pin-hook wiles. 1884 Knicnt Died. ALech. Suppl 
*Pin Machine. ¢ 1680 Crys of London 36in Bagford Ball, 
1, 116 Here's your old *Pin Man, a coming agen. 1878 
J. Iscuis Sport § IW. iv. 34 The pinmen are busy sorting 
their pins. 31703 Moxon ‘i 
- are made with a..Shank, to fit stiff into a round hole that 
is made in the Work that is to be Turned, 1835 Use 
Philos. Manuf, 304 The hardships which children have to 
endure in *pin-mannfactories, 16x Corcr. s.v. Passer, 
Passe sans flux, not a *pinne matter. 1679 Trials of 
White, etc. 36 Is it apa matter whether there was such a 
Bill or no? 5 4 Complete Farmer s.v. Surveying, It is not 
a pin matter how rnde or false the lines or angles be. 1885, 
C. 1. Davis Leather xxiii. (1897) 331 From the ‘soaks’ the 
skins are removed,..and placed..in the ‘*pin-mill’, 1874 
J. W. Loxe Amer, Wildfowl xvi. 197 *Pin-oaks, whose 
tiny acorns are greedily sought for by mallards and sprig- 
tails. 1897 Outing (U S.) XXIX. 16/1 (Mallards] gather 
in the timbered sloughs and low swales bordering on the 
Mississippi, where the pin-oak and willow abonnd. 1884 
F, J. Barrten Watch & Clockm. 194 [The] *Pin Pallet 
Escapement ,, used mostly in French Clocks, in which it is 
often placed in front of the dial. The pullets are formed of 
semi-circular jewels, 1673 MARVELL Reh, tape # II. 170 
His Sermon is extant .. some Heads and Points of it I gave 
‘on..as a *Pinne-paper of your modern Orthodoxy. 1817 
OLERIDGE Biog. Lit, 209 ‘The pin-pupers, and stay-tapes, 
which might have heen among the wares of his pack. 1694 
Ecnarn Plautus 164 Whole beds 0’ crabs, lobsters, oysters, 
“pinpatches, coral, muscles, and cockles. a 1825 Foray Voc. 
E. Anglia, Pin-patches, Pin-paunches, the small shell fish 
called periwinkles... They are commonly drawn out of their 
shells with a pin. 1866 Routledge's Ev. Boys Ann. 642 
Driven into the ‘*pin-poppet , the old name by which 
these curions cases were best known. 1502 Privy Purse 
Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 27 Item for *pyn powdre xij d. 
2 3 E. Crowe With Thackeray in Amer. i. 11 Reflection 
made him think the onslanght harmless, and the sting in it 
only of the *pin-prod order. 1608 T. Cocks Diary (1901) 35 
Payde for a “pynne purse for my vallentine] vs. 2875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Pin-rack,..a frame placed on the 
deck of a vessel, and containing sheaves around which ropes 
may be worked, and belaying-pins around which they may 
be secured. 1877 Strainer Organ u. § 24 Under the keys a 
series of pins are arranged on a piece of wood formin 
a *pin-rail. These pins fit easily into holes in the keys ond 
prevent them from oscillating. 2608 H. CLarntam Errour 
Right Hand 39 Tom Lace-seller and Abraham *Pin-seller. 
1900 Echo 12 June 3/4 Pick-pockets and *pin-snatchers 
reaped a rich harvest. 1894 Dad/y News 28 Apr. 6/s Single 
flowers scattered over a‘*pin-spot ground, 1903 Weston. 
Gaz, 12 Feb, 4/2 Many of them spotted, but with a regular 
Pin-spot. 1900 Daily News 14 July 4/7 The little bolero 
Coat is faced with white linen, *pin-spotted with cornflower 
blue. | 1884 ealth Exhid. Catal. 118/1 A *Pin.sticking 
Machine, for sticking pins on paper. 2896 MWestn, Gaz. 
18 Sept. 3/2 *Pin-striped serge, a material that in navy blue 
with a white line makes a very smart costume. 1884 Knicut 
Diet. Mech. Supp. *Pin Switch...The connections are 
made with pins or plugs, which give a rubbing or frictional 
contact when thrust into the holes on the board. 16a But- 
tevn Bulwark, Sicke Men 70b, Did me never a *pinsworthe 
of pleasure. 1853 Byrue Artisan'’s Handbk.81 For cntting 
the facets, they are held in small hand-vises or “pin-tongs. 
1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 521 That part of the 
stone pallets upon which the *pinteeth act. 1886 Standard 
15 Jan. 2/5 Its ‘pin', or pointed, teeth had not developed. 
3440-41 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 627 Pro j *pyntrase. 
1536-7 Jbid. 697, iij par. lige * 3875 Knicur Died. 
Stech., *Pin-vise,..a hand-vise for grasping small arbors 
and pins. 1884 F. J. Bartren Watch § Clockm, 196 Pin 
Yice. .chiefly sed as a holder for pins and small pieces of 
work while they are being filed. 1854 THoarau Walden 
xvii. (1886) 307 Golden-rods, *pinweeds, and graceful wild 
grasses. 3890 Cent. Dict., 


872 


in ateam of three, Pin-horse. 1886 Evwortuy IV, Som, 
Word-bk., Pin, Pin-horse. {Widely prevalent in rural use. 
In E.D.D, from N. Yorksh. to Somerset.} 

Pin, 55.3 Chess. [f. P1n vt 5b.J The act of 
pinning, the fact of being pinned. 

gee Bk. Chess 72 Removing his Queen to obviate 
the ‘pin’. 

Pin (pin), v.1 Forms: seethesb. [In branch L, 
f. Pix sé.) In branch I1., perh. worn down from 
Pinp v., but blending with I. in the sense ‘fasten’: 
ef also Pen vl and 2.) 

I. To transfix, fix, attach, confine, with a pin. 

1. trans. To fnsten (things or parts of a thing 
together, or one thing o another) with one or more 
pins, pegs, or bolts (see Pin sd.1 1); to construct 
or repnir by thus fastening the parts together; to 
make fast with a bolt, to bolt (a door, etc.). + Zo 
pin the basket: see BASKET sb, 1d. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 769 With a pyked palays, pyned 
ful pik. 1377 Lancu. P. Pl. B. xx, 2 Conscience. .made 
pees porter to pynne [47S. &. penne] 
tellers and tyterers in ydel. a 1380 Alinor Poenis Jr. Vernon 
ATS, li. 6 Cros, bou dost no troupe, On a pillori my fruit to 

inne. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. \xxxvii. 409 (Add. MS.), I sball 

aspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. @1533 Lo. 
Beaners //uon cxvi. 411 No shyppe can depart hens without 
itbe pynnyd with nayles of woode and not of Iron. 1579-80 
Noatn Plutarch (1595) 750 Rafters or great peeces of tymber 
pinned together. 1663 Geraiea Counsel 43 They pin down 


| 


sates Of alle tale- | 


| 


| stills and this is termed pinning the bull. 18: 


aplanck. 1703 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 123 They pin it up | 


Zech, Exerc. 189 “Pin-Mandrels | 


he *pin-winged doves are | 


pigeons of the genus ehmofptila..of Texas and Mexico. | 


1896 A. Moraison Child of the Fago 165 Her wedding-ring 
worn to *pin-wire. 1573 Tusser Awsd, xvii. (1878) 38 And 
seasoned timber for *pinwood to haue. 

Pin, sb.2 doca’, [Origin obscure: perh, con- 
nected with Pin v, II.] The middle place in a 
tandem team of three horses. Hence pin-horse : 
see quots. 

3877 WV. W. Linc. Gloss., Pin-horse, the middle borse in a 
team, 288: Miss Jackson Strofsh. Word-bk, Pin, the 
middle place for a horse, between the shafter and the leader 


with wooden Pins. 1875 Cargentry 4& Foin. 104 The 
mortices cut quite ahraues and pinned with oak or ash pins. 
1883 Gitmoua Mongols xxv. 301 The long rope, which is 
pinned down tothe ground. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § 
Clockin, 143 The lever is pinned to the pallets. 

Sig. 1927 Swirt State Frel, Wks. 1755 V. i. 164 An act 
of navigation, to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us. 1820 Hazutr Lect. Dram, Lit. 317 He is pinned 
down in more than one Review. .as an eects warning. 

2. To fasten with a pin (see Psy 56.1 3), or with 
a brooch, hnirpin, or hat-pin; to attach with a pin 
or stmilnr sharp-pointed instrument; to transfix 
with a pin; also with a lance or the like. 

1423 Jas. 1 Aingis Q. clxxx, At my beddis hed... 1 hane 
it faire pynnit vp. ¢1480 Henavson Jest. Cres. 423 Th 
plesand lawn pinnit with goldin prene. 2530 Pausca. 658/1 
Pynne your jacket togyther for taking of colde. 1590 
Spenser /. Q. 1. ix. 36 His garment, nonght but many 
tagged clouts, With thornes together pind and patched 
was. 1594 Contention viii. Stage-direction, Enter Dame 
Elnor Cobham bare-foote,. .with a waxe candle in her hand, 
and verses written on her backe and pind on. 1617 Moryson 
7tin, i, 168 Gownes made with long traines, which are 
Pinned vp_in the house. 12701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3725/4 

Ost. .» 3 Sheets of Paper made up in 3 Books, and pin’d in 
the middle. 1787 Maur. D'Aastay Diazy 8 Nov., The 
wardrobe woman was pinning up the Queen‘s hair. 1838 
James Rodter vi, Sbe had a shaw! of fine white lace pinned 
across her shonlders. 1852 Stainton Landon. Conip, Bs The 
first object is to pin the insect. 1893 Eaat Dunimoas Pasnirs 
1]. 1 Pinning ont his entomological specimens. 
b. Used with a person as object, in respect of 


clothes. Chiefly pass. 


1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C vij, Shall not this lady this | 


day be pynned. 16ro B. Jonson A444. 1.i, You went pinn'd 
vp. Mod. Come and I'll pin you. 

3. Building. + a. Formerly sometimes = UNDER- 
PN. +b. To face with stone, marble, etc. ec. To 
fill in the joints of masonry with ehips of stone ; 
to fill up the interstices with small stones: ef. 


Pinnine v6/, sb. 2.2. 

1427 Rec. Si. Mary at Hill 6s, ij masouns to pynne be 
same hons. 1 1500 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 656 
Reparaciones. In pynnyng, Rakyng, et poyntyng. 1546 
Lanctey Pol. Verg. De [nvent.\i.v.71 Mamurraa Knight 
that was Master of July Caesar's woorkes in Fraunce pinned 
first the Walles of his honse wyth broken marble. 158 Rioea 
Bibl. Schol., To Pin an honse under the gronnsile, suds¢rio. 
1824 Mactaccaat Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 191 He didna 
batter, line, and pin, To please the ee. 

4. fig. To attach firmly Zo a person, or ostenta- 
tiously fo or ow his SLEEVE; to make absolutely 
dependent or contingent o# a person or thing; 
also, to fasten or fix (anything objectionable) on 
& person; to append, affix, tack on. Now rare. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 109 Alas, fond foole, art thon so 
pinned to their sleenes, ee thou regardest more their babble 
then thine owne blisse? 1583 Gotoixc Catvin on Deut. 
exxxi, 803 Was God pinned on Balaams sleene? Was he 
bounde to him? 1588 Saks. Z. L. L. v. ii. 32x This 
Gallant pins his Wenches on his sleene. 3890 Garene 
Mourn. Garm. (1616) 33 What is it for mee to pinne a fayre 
meacocke and a witty milkesop onmysleene? 16z6 MippLe- 
Ton Women Beware Wor, wi. i, 297 You were pleas'd of 
late to pin an error on me. 1627 34 F. Hist. Edw. JT 
(1680) 35 Pinn‘d to the mutability of popular Faction. 1639 
Futter Holy War i. xxv, (1840) 8: He made himself 
ahsolute master of all orders, pinning them on himself b: 
an immediate dependence. 1660 F, Baooxe tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 97 They wholly pin themselves upon the advice of 
those Magitians. xg10 Tatler No. 219 P1 A Couple of 
professed Wits, who. .had thought fit to pin themselves upon 
a Gentleman. 18x9 Swetcey Cenc? 1, ii. 16 You seem too 
light of heart..To act the deeds that rumour pins on yon. 
1841 Lyttox NA & Aforn, u. iv, 1 might pin my fate to 
yours, j 

b. In phrases ¢o Pin one’s salvation, soul, hope, 
knowledge, repuiaiton, or the like, upon, on, to 
(a thing or person); now esp. fo pin one’s faith 
upon, on (a thing, or person, or his SLEEVE), to 
piaee entire or openly professed trust or belief in. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


H 


| 
| 


PIN. 


3583 BABINGTON Comtatandne. iv. (1637) 35, 1 would. .never 
pin my everlasting estate in paine and Bie so slender 
»perswasions, 1599 Life Six 7. More in Wordsw. L£ecl. 
Stog. (1853) V1. 149, I never intended to pinne my sonle to 
anotber mans sleeve, 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 318 It 
is not good..to pina mans knowledge vpon any particular 
mans sleene, 1649 Br, Revnotps //osea vii. 139 No man 
is to pinne his own soule and salvation..wpon the words of 
aman who may mislead him. 1651 CLevELAND Poems 44 
T'le pin my faith on the Dinrnalls sleeve. 1665 J. Wraa 
Stone- Heng (1728) a2 Mr. Jones..much less expected, that 
any Man should pin his Belief upon bis [Jones’s} Shoulders, 
1677 W. Hucues Man of Six i i, 11 Tradition..deserveth 
ratber nailing to the Pillory, than pinning Faith upon it, 
aijoo B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, To pin one's Faith on 
another's Sleeve, or to take all npon Trust, for Gospel 
that he saies. 1712, 181z, 188g [see Fairy 56.2], 3828 Lapv 
Gaanvitte Lett, (1894) 11. 19, I now pin my hopes on a 
meeting at Dieppe. 2857 Mas. Matnews Tea-7adble Talk 
1. 92 She pinn er faith npon a horseshoe nailed upon the 
outer gate. 1885 S. Cox Z.xfosttions 1. 4 Men who think 
for themselves, and pin their faith to no neighbour's sleeve. 

5. transf. To hold fast (a man or animal) in a 
spot so that he cannot get away; to hold down or 
against something by force; to seize and hold fast. 

3814 Cor, Hawkea Diary (1893) I. 95 [The buck] conld 
only reach the third field, where arte pinned him in the 
hedgerow. 1816 Scott Antig. xliii, Forth bolts the operas 
tive brother to pin like a bulldog. 1840-70 Biaine Zacyel 
Rur. Sports § 437 The dog will not only seize him [a bull] 


by the nose, but will cling to his hold till the bull stands 
Reeve 


Brittany 238 While 1 pinned his arms from behind, Mr. 
‘Taylor seized his whip. 1888 Buacon Zrves 12 Gd. Men II. 
v. 66 He canght me by my elbows, and pinned me up 
against the wall..so that I could not stir. 

b. Chess. To confine a piece to a spot, to pre- 
yent it from being moved, absolutely, or without 


serious loss of material. 

1745 Stamma Chess 112 Look first whether your Adver- 
sary cannot pin that Piece down. 1842 Watker Chess 15 
The Bishop is able in certain cases to confine and pin the 
Knight, until the King or some other piece comes np and 
takes him. 1868 Serxiax S&. Chess 73 White would then 
pin the Rook by Queen to Queen's 3rd, 

e. slang. To seize. 

1968 Eaar or Caatisre in Jesse Se/wyn 4 Contemp. (1843) 
IT. 340, 1 am sure they intended to pin my money. 

6. fig. To hold or bind (a person) strictly oa 
promise, course of action, etc.: often with down. 

1910 Patoeaux Orig, Tithes ii. 74 The Law of God. .doth 
not absolutely pin us down to the manner of doing it. 282 
W. Irvine Braceb. Hall xxvi, One of those pestilent 
fellows that pin a man down to facts. 1894 TyNDALL in ‘¢ 
Sei. Monthly XLV. 507, 1 am pinned this year by the 
meeting of ihe British Association at Liverpool. 

7. To set or stud with pins for ornament 

1688 [see Piunen Ada. a]. 1913 Lond. Gaz. No. 5155/4 
The ont-side Case Shagreen, ..pinn'd with Gold Pins. 

8. To make a small hole as witha pin. a. Se, 
To brenk (n pane of glass) by throwing a stone so 
as to make a small hole. b. To drill (a hole). 

1824 Scorr Redgauntiet let. i, And who tanght me to 
smoke a cobbler, pin a losen, head a bicker..? 13897 Daily 
News 7 June 2/3 Drills shrieking shrill accompaniment to 
the ham of whirring machinery as they pinned rivet-holes in 
metal plates. 4 

9. To clog (afile): snid of particles adhering so 
firmly to the teeth of a file that they have to be 
picked out with a piece of steel wire. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

II. To confine within bounds: ef. Pixp v. 
10. To enclose by or as by means of bolts or 


. bars; to confine within a space or enclosure; fo 


hem in, to shut “J; sfec, to put in a pinfold, 
imponnd (a beast). : 

1362 Lancw. ?, P/. A. v. 1a7, I.. Patte hem in a pressour 
and pinnede hem per-Inne. 1423 Coventry Leet-bh. 43 
Per schall noo beestys be pynnyd at the comen pynfold by 
the comien seriante, ¢1440 Proms. Pare. 400/1 Pynnyn, 
or put yna pynfold, fatrudo. 1513 Baansuaw St. Werburge 
1. 2632 To be pynned and punysshed for theyr trespace. 
1590 Weaze Trav.(Arb.) 27, [found two thousand Christians 

ind vp in ston wals lockt fast in yron chaines. 1630 L. 
Rowete Qveenes Welles iii. (1632) 16 To contract and pin up 

the Sea into narrower limits, by. .dikes [ete]. me Ray 

Collect. Words 17 A Coop is generally used for a Vessel or 

place to pin np or enclose any thing, 1824 Byron Fuan xv. 

xxvi, Pinn‘d like a flock, and fleeced too in their fold. 

b. Draughis (and similar games). See quots. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury mt. xvi, (Roxb.) 68/1 The play 
is, by so many geese to pinne the fox, that he cannot stirre 

one hole further. 1870 hie Dod. Hoyle, Draughts 107 

The object..is to capture all your adversary’s men, or to 

‘pin them, or hem them in so that they cannot be moved. 

+11. fig. To ‘shut 2p’, confine, restrict. Ods. 
2a@1400 Lyn. Chorle §& Birde 89 To be shette vp and 
pynned vnder drede, No thyng acordeth vnio my nature. 

3584 Fanner Def. Alinisters (1587) 9 Howe hath he.. 

pinned vp her authoritie, when he songht to enlarge it ? 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 314 To have his phantasie 

pinned up within the narrow compass of a poor. invention. 
- III. 12. Comé., aspin-faith a., that ‘pins on€s 

faith ’ on something (see 4b), implicitly believing or 
crednlons ; pin-up a., adapted for being pinned up. 
1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1245/4 One black Sarsenet Pin-up- 

Petticoat. 3800 Anna Sewaro Leff, (1811) V. 316 The 

pin-faith multitude, which never thinks for itself. 

Pin, v.2 (U.S.), variant form of PEENv. 

1875 Knicut Diet. Mfech., Pin...11, To swage by striking 
with the peen of a hammer; as splaying an edge of an iron 
hoop to give it the flare corresponding to that of the cask. 


PINA. 


|) Bifia (pfn74). Also 6 pinna, 6- pina. [S. 
Amer. Sp. prila (formerly pina), Pg. pinha pine- 
apple, orig. pine-cone, pine-nut (ad. L. pitea).) 
+1. (Spelt pina, pinna, pinta.) The aan 
1577 Faasrtun Joy/ull Newes 90 The Pinnas are a fruite 
whiche bee moste sette of in all the Indias, 1596 Ravetcn 
Discov. Goiana 61 Great abundance of Pinas, the princesse 
of fruits that grow under the sun, 16a2 Buaton Anat, Mel, 
1, it wt iit, (1676) 46 In America ,. their ment Palmitos, 
Pinas, Potatos, &c., and_ such fruits, r6za R. Hawnins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 93 Ope boats returned loaden with 
plantynes, pinias, potatoes, sugar-canes, ’ 

2. Pine-apple leaf fibres (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858); a fine fabric made of these, more fully 
called pifia-oloth, pitla-muslin, pine-apfple cloth, 

1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd, 765 Pine-apple cioth, ,.sometimes 
known by the name of Pina Muslin, 1858 Stmonps Dict, 
Trade, Pina-cloth, an expensive fabric made hy the natives 
uf the Philippines from the fibres of the pine-apple ieaf. 
"y° Cent, Dict, Pia, Pitta-cloth, 4 

3. ‘The spongy cone of amalgam left behind after 
part of the merenry has been eliminated: also 
anglicized pinne, (Sec also quot. 1875.) 

1604 E, Glaimstone)] D'Acosta’s Hist, indies w. xii. 245 
Oe all the mettall into a cloth, which they straine out 
very forcibly, so as all the quicke-silver passeth ont..and 
the rest remaines as a ioafe of silver, like to a marke of 
almonds pressed to draw oyle, And being thus pressed, the 
remainder containes but the sixt part in silver, and five in 
mercurie.. .Of these markes they makes pinnes, (as they call 
them, like pine apples, or sugar loaves, hollow within, the 
which they commonly make of a hundred pound weight. 
1868 Simmoxps Dict. Trade, Pina (Spanish), amalgamated 
silver. 1875 Keacut Diet. Afech., Pina (Spanish), the pile 
of wedges or bricks of hard silver amalgam placed under a 
tafellina and subjected to heat, for the expulsion of the 
mescury. 2890 Cent. Dict., Pita. 

Pinaoe, obs. form of Pinnace. 

Pinaceous (painés fos), a. rare. [f. mod.Bot. 
L. Pindcee the pine family (f£ L. pin-ws pine): 
see eae | Of or pertaining to the pine tribe. 

ae Siz R, Crraistison in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin, (1876) 
XIL. 167 A Pinaceons Fossil. .found in Redhall Quarry. 

+Pina‘che. Oés. rare—', (Derivation ua- 
known: the quot. corresponds notably with the 
first nader Piquer sd.1] Some game at cards. 

1642 Baatnwatt Eng. Gentlent, 126 In games at Cards, 
the Maw requires a quicke conceit. .the Cribbage a recol- 
lected fancy: the Pinache quick and vn-enforced dexterity. 
[Not in ed. 1630.) 

t Pinacle, v. Obs. Also pinn-. [Origin obscure: 
cf. pinton vb, and wanacle.] trans. To pinion. 

614 Buppen tr. Aerodius' Disc. Parents Hon. (1616) 22 
Like n prisoner with his armes fast pinacled, 1660 F, 
Baooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 98 They pinnacle them, and 
deliver them up to the fury of the children, 

Pinacle, obs. form of PINyAcLE. 

Pinacocyte isthe. Zool. [f. Gr. nivag, 
mvax- tablet + -cyTE.J] Each of the flat plate-like 
cells (constituting pavement-epithelium) forming 
the ectoderm and part of the endoderm in sponges. 

af Soutasin Encycl. Brit. XXAL. 418/2 The ectoderm 
usually consists of simple pavement epithelial cells (pinna- 
cocytes). 1900 E, R. Lanxestaa Zool. u. Sponges 44. 

ITence Pi:nacocy‘tal a. 
ie Sortas in Eneycl, Brit, XXU, 427/ The pinnacocytai 

er. 

inacoid, pinakoid (pi:nakold), 2. and sd, 
Cryst. [f. Gr. aivag, man. slab: see -o1D.] 

A. aaj, Applied to any plane, in a crystallo- 
graphic system, intersecting one of the axes of 
co-otdinates and parallel to the other two, Opposed 
to octakedrid and prismatoid. 

1895 Stoay-Masketyne Crystallogr. ii. § 18. 

B. sd. A pinacoid plane, or a group of such 
planes constituting a ‘form’. 

1876 Catal, Sci. App. S. Kens. § 3470 A Potyhedron of 
Calcite, cut .. so as to represent the optical characters .. in 
directions perpendicular 1. To the pinakoid. 188 Bavzr- 
MAN Text-dk, Syst, Afin, 198 The octahedron, or unit 
Pyramid, is always the largest, and the cube reclangular 
“yeu pinakoid, the smallest of the constituent forms. 
gid TORY-MaSKELYNE Crystallogr. vii. § 303 The poles 
of the pinakoids form the angular points 
triangles, 

Hence Pinacoi-dal a., of the nature of or charac- 
teristic of a pinacoid. 

1879 Ruttev Study Rocks xiii. 245 A structural condition 
of pinakeidal separation, 

Pinacolin (pinekélin). Chem. 
-OL + -IN1.] A colourless oily liquid (C,H,,0), 
having an od f i i 

fy dour of peppermint, variously pro- 
duced from pinacone. Henee Pinaco‘lio a. 

1866 Watrs Dict. Chem. 1V. 647 Pinacolin,, .an oily bod 
produced by the dehydration of pinacone. 1875 féid. VII, 
982 Pinacolic alcohol, Cytt1O..is produced 1 treating 
Pinacolin with sodium in presence of water. 

(f Gr. mivag 


Pinacone (pinikon), Chent. 
tablet + -oxe.] A white crystalline substance 
(C,11,,0,), crystallizing in large tablets, produced 
by the action of sodium or sodiam-ama gam on 


aqueons acetone. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chent. WV. 648 Liquid pinacone is a 
colourless Syrup. 1879 — Fownes’ Chem. 11. 177 Pinacone, 
when heated with acids, is converted into Pinacolin. 

i Pinacotheca (pi nakoprka). Also anglicized 
as pi nacothe:k (-hek). [L. prnacothéca (Varro), 


of the systematic 


(f next + 


o 


Vor, VII 


re 


873 


a. Gr. myaxoOny a picture-gallery (Strabo), f. 
aivaf, mvax- tablet, pleture + @qxy repository. So 
It. pinacoteca, F. pinacothéque, Ger. pinakothek.] 
A ieee for the keeping and exhibition of pictures 
aad other works of art. 

1g92 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 63 The..parlours, bathes, 
librarie and ptnacloth, where coat Armors escuchions, 
painted tables, and counterfeates of strangers were kept] 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 207 Pinacothecia..by 
which he intendeth .. certain Repositories for Works of 
Rarity in Picture or other Arts. 1766 Smonterr 7'rav. 288 
The pinacotheca of this building was a complete Museum 
of all the Curiosities of Art and Nature. 1834 Lytton 
Pompei? w iii, A picturesaioon, or finacotheca, 1844 
Fraser's Mag. XxX. 31s/x Our walks through halls of art 
and pinacothecks, 

Pinafore (pinifoe), sb. [f. Pix v.1 + APorE, 
becanse originally pinned upon the dress in froat.] 
A covering of washable material worn by children, 
and by factory girls or others, over the frock or 
gown, to protect it from being soiled. 

The article so called was prob. originally a piece of washing 
material pinned on for the occasion; in Webster, 1847, 
it is defined as ‘an apron for the front part of the ey in 
Lathom's Johnson, 1868, as ‘a small apron or bib for 
children '; as now used, it differs from an apron in meeting 
and being fastened at the back above the waist, and in 
having armholes; a little girl's pinafore is often an article 
of ordinary house dress, and may be more ornamental than 
the frock which it covers. See also Brat, Overat. 

178a Miss Buaney Cecilia v1. viil, A pin-a-fore for Master 
Mortimer Delvile, iest he should daub his pappy when he is 
feeding him. 1824 Miss Mitroap Viléage Ser. 1. (1863) 234 
She is stili pretty, but not so cle 
frocks and pin-a-fores, 1853 Miss Baappon J. Marchmont 
1. i, 7 To teach children their A BC, and mend their frocks 
and make their pinafores. 1882 — A/¢. Royal 11. iv, 80 
When you were in pinafores, 

fig. 1845 Athenzum 4 Jan. 7 Exhibiting perhaps a 
smart architectural 'pinafore'in front, which turns out to 

a mere ‘coverstut’ intended to hide meanness and 
deformity. 1849 D. J. Browne: Amer. Poultry Vard (1855) 
28 The chicks are large,..entirely shining black, except a 
pinafore of white on the breast. : 

b. transf. The wearer of a pinafore; esp. a 
child or little girl. 

ae Hoon G. Guracy U1. 153 The pinafores were gone 
to A 

@. attrib. and Comb. 

1872 M. Conuns Mfry. & Aferch. t. x. 307 Vounger 
folk..in_the pinafore stage of existence. 1894 Exiz. L. 
Banks Cam. Curiosity 181 Skill in pinafore-ironing. 1898 
Westnt. Gas. 28 Apr. 3/2 A navy blue serge frock..one of 
the pinafore build to Ste over shirts. 

Pinafore, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To attire in a pinafore. 

1857 Geo. Euiot Se. Cler. Life, Janet's Repent. viii, She 
was duly bonneted and pinafored, and then they turned out, 

2. To put into the skirt of one’s pinafore (cf. to 
pocket). nonce-use. 

1893 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/2 There were hundieds. . feeding 
as one, and pinaforing the fragments that remained, 

Pinafored (pinifocd), a. [f. prec. sh, or vb. + 
-ED.)  Attired in a pinafore. 

1847 Mrs. Gore Castles xxvii, The smallest dame-school 
that turns out its pinafored urchins on a village green, 1859 
Sata Gas-light & D. xv. 167 Pinafored children.. playing 
in the gutters. 


Pinakiolite (pine kiolait), Afin. [mod.(Flink, 
1890) f. Gr, mvdxiov, dim. of wivag tablet + -LiTx.] 


Borate of manganese and magnesium, found in | 


brilliant black tabular crystals, 
1891 Amer. Frat, Se. Ser. ut. XLL. 251 Pinakiolite is a 
new borate of manganese and magnesium. 
nakoid, -al, variants of Pin acoip, -AL. 
+ Pinal, a, Ods. rare. [f. L.fin-us pine-tree + 
-AL.] Of the nature of or allied to the pine. 
199% Newte Towr Eng. & Scot. 150 Oaks, and other trees 
. more difficult to be raised in patton 
than thetr pinal predecessors. 


+-1¢.] Derived from or contained in pinacolin, 
as pinalie acid, C5Hy,0,. 

1886 in Cassed?'s iPae Dict. 

| Pinang (piney). Also 7 -e, 9 penang. 
[Malay Pinang betel nut, areea. Also in Du., ete.] 
The areca tree (Areca Catechu), or its fruit, the 
areca ont (pinang nuf): see ARECA. 

1662 J. Davigs tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 148 The Portugnez 
call the tree that bears it 47re guero..and the Malayans 
Pinang. 1665 Sia T. Heraerr 7rav. (1679) 365 Their 
ordinary food. .is Rice, Wheat, Pinange, Betele, 1772 J.R. 
Foastaa tr. Osbeck's Voy. 1.257 Pinang..ts a fruit which 


lookslikeanutmegin the inside, 2883 Mas. Bisuorin Leisure | 


0, 202/2 Pinang (from the sinang, or areca-palm) is the 
Proper name of the island. 

Pinary, Pinasse, obs. ff. Piney, PINNACE. 

Pinaster (palnz'star). Sof. [a. L. pinaster 
(Plin.) wild pine, £ pins pine: see -asTER. So 
F. pinastre, \t., Sp. pinasiro.] A species of pine 
(Pinus Pinaster) indigenoas to south-western 
Europe; also called C/ester- or Star-pine. 

(The Pixaster or Wild Pine of the ancients is thought by 
Daubeny to have been ?, sraritima of modern botanists.) 

1s6a Tuanea Herbal 1. 88 Pinaster Is nothyog ellis but a 
wilde pyre tre of a meruelus hyght. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
1, 46a The Pine and the Pinaster cary leaues thin_and 
slender,,long also and sharp pointed. 1732-3 Mitter Gard. 
Dict, sv. Pinus, Pinus syloestris..the Pinaster or wild Pine. 


gant as when she wore | 


and alpine climates | 


Pinalic (pine'lik), 2. Chem. [f. Pixa(co)t-1n | 


| 


PINCERS. 


1770-4 A. Huntes erg Ess, (1804) U1. 21 The Pinaster is 

a variety of the Scotch Fir, 84a Sutay Brit. Forest Jrees 

7 ‘Fhe introduction of the Pinaster into England by 

erard..A.D. 1596. 1887 Motoney Forestry WW. A/r.6 The 
| principal timber tree of [St. Helena] is the pinaster. 

Pinate (pai:act). Chen. [f. Pix-0 + -ate 4.) 

A salt of pinic acid. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chenz. Org. Bodies i The pinates.. 
may be obtained by digesting an ethereal sotution of pinic 
acid over the alkaline carbonates, 1840 Penny Cyc. XVUL. 
3166/1 The pinatcs of ammonia, potash, and soda are soluble 
in water, but those of other bases are mostly Insolubie in it 

| Pinax (pitnzks). Pl. pinaces (pi-ndsiz); 
also 9 pinakes. [L. pisax, a. Gr. aivag board, 
plank, tablet, pictare.] 

1. A tablet; hence a list, register, or the like In- 
scribed on a tablet; a catalogue, index. ? Oés. 

1682 Siz T. Browne Chr, Afor, 1. § 1 Consider whereabout 
thou art in Cebes‘s Fable, or that old Philosuphical Pinar 
of the Life of Man. 1697 PAil. Trans. XIX. 434 This. 
mnay..serve instead of a Pinax, or General Indie Pian. 
farum, 1785 Maety# Kouzsean'z Bot. Untrod. (1794) 2 ‘This 
pinax..is still the guide to all those who study this subject. 

2. Antig. A plate, platter, or dish; ¢sf. one 
with anything painted or engraved on it. 

1857 Bina Aanc. Pottery (1858) 1. 286 The pinax or dish 
with a tall foot. /ééd. ach Plosities or plates, are also found 
) atthis period. 
| Pin-ball (pi'nb§l). U.S. [f.Pinsd.14+ Bate sb.¥] 

1. A pincushion. 

1894 Sarzau M. H. Gaapner Quaker /dyfs vi, 1 gave him 
the pinball. 

2. Pinballsight = pends t: see Bean sd. 5d. 

1884 Knicut Qtet. Mech. Suppl, Pin-dadl Sight, (Riffe,, 
another name for the dead-sight; also called pin-head sight. 

Pinbank, variant form of PiINEBANK Oés. 

Pi'n-ba:sket, /oca/. A large o:namental pin- 
cushion, with pins of varions lengths artistically 
inserted, so as to resemble a basket; formerly, in 
some places, presented to the mother of a family 
on the birth of each child. Hence, the youngest 
child in a family (in quot. 1794 of an animal). 
| 2730-6 Battey (folio), Pia-ashet, the last child a woman 

bears. 27.. Sta J. Maaator in Dedsley Coll. oenis (1782) 
LV, 304 on be your second race survey'd And oft a new 
pin-hasket made. 2980 Gendl, Afag. L..77 No less natmal 
is it that the pin-basket of the lawful wife should have the 
greatest share of the father’s affections. 31794 J. Wittiams 
SArove Tuesday, etc. 4 My gay Chanticleer. .Vhe pin basket 
of my Sultana ben. a18ag Fi 


ouny Voc. BE. Anglia, Pin- 
basket, the youngest child tn a family, 

Pin-before (pinbéfde1). rare. [f. Pix vt + 
BEFORE.) = PINAFORE. 

1824 Soutney in Corr ww. C. Bowles (1881) 71 During 
dinner he lifts up his pin-before to look at the buttons, 1830 
Examiner 8o1/1 Young gentlemen in pinhefores 186 
Mas. Mazsu ffeathside Farm U1. 33 Her stiff black sil 
protected by an ample holland pinbefore, she was engaged 
in superintending hot cakes and pikelets. 

Pin-case, <A case for holding pins; also, 
a pincushion (? 06s. exc. diad.). 

isis Will of R. eee (Somerset Ho.), A pyncase ol 
tysyn saten, 2930 Patsor. a54/2 Pyncase, esplingnetie, 
esplinguiere, 1614 B, Jonson Aarts. Fair ius. i, What do 
you lack, gentlemen? fine purses, pouches, pin-cases, pipes? 
1828 Craven Gioss. (ed. 2), Pin-cass, a pin cushion, a cor- 
tuption of Jin-case. 

{ tPince. Oés. 
immed. a. F. pince. 
horse. 

1610 Maakwam Aasterp. Ut. xii 281 The swelling, pince, 
wringing or gall, cither vpon the withers or any parte of the 
hacke of a harse. . : 

Pince, obs. occasional variant of Pixcu sé. and v. 

Pinoel, -eller, obs. ff. PENCIL, PENCILLER. 

|| Pince-nez (péis,ne). . (F. pince-nes, it. 
pinch-nose, nip-nose.] A pair of eyeglasses kept 
in position hy a spring which clips the nose. 

2880 Sat. Kev. 21 Aug. 235 It is amusing to meet a 
person whom one has been accustomed to see in regular 
| spectacles wearing a fince-nes for the first time. 1888 J. 

Pins Afyst, Mirbridge vii, The tady, putting up her pince- 
nez, with a show of interest. 1894 H. Daummonp Ascent of 
Alan 132 Man, when he sees with difficulty, docs not now 
improve his Eye; be puts on a pince-nez, 

ineceoun, variant of Pinson! Oés, 

Pincer (pi'asas), v. [f. Pincers.] /rans. To 
compress with or ag with pincers; to torture or 
wring with or as with pincers, 

1703 Parker Eusedins vit, 147 The Judge. .gave in Order 
that she should be Pincer'd worse than ever any Body yer 


Variant of Pixcn sé.; perh. 
A galled or sore place on a 


| had been, 1864 Caatyia Fredk. Gt. xvi, i, Face, not 
| pincered together. 1897 Ruoscomyn IAite Rose Arno 183 
he i 


in of his wound racked and pincered his nerves. 
+Pincern. Obs. rare—'. fad. late and med.L. 
pincerna, a. late Gr. svyeipyns cup-bearer, prop. 
a wine-mixer, f. mivew to drink + xeparvvvat to mix: 
cf. OF. pincerne a butler.] A cup-bearer. 
z6rr Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x, 2iii. (1623) 729 [The] Lord 
Maior in his office of chiefe Pincern or Cup-waiter. [1848 
Lytton Haroéd ut. iii, There were to be seen [by the throne] 
camararius and pincerna, chamberlain and cupbearer.] | 
Pincers (pirnsesz), s6. p/. Rarely (exc. in 
comb.) in sing. form pincer. Forms: 4 pya- 
ceours, 4-5 pinsours, 4-7 -sers, 5 pynsors, 
-gours, 6 -cors, -sores; pinsars, 6-7 -sora, 6- 
pincers, [In ME. finsour(s, pynsours, -arts, 
| pynceour(s, app. AF, agent-n. from pincer ech see 


PINCETTE. 


Pincu; cf. OF. pinchure piacers, tongs, pinzoir 
a clip used as a book-mark; mod.F. pice (Cotgr. 
pinces) pincers. See also Pixson 1.] ; 

1. A tool for tightly grasping or nipping any- 
thing, consisting of two limbs pivoted together, 
forming a pair of jaws with a pair of handles or 
levers by which they can be pressed tightly together. 
(Commonly a pair of pincers ; rarely a ee) 

1338 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 376, j par de Pynceonrs 
de ferro. 1372 /déd. 129, j par de pinsers. ¢ 1410 Master 9, 
Game (MS. Digby 182) xi, Kut ye a litelt of her clees wit 
pynsors. 1555 Even Decades + 4 Two monthes lyke vnto 
n paire of smaule pinsers. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. 
v. viii, (1886) 86 S, Dunstan fead the divell about the house 
by the nose with a paire cine or tongs. 1890 Spenser 
¥. Q. ut. xii, 16 A paire of Pincers in his hand he had, With 
which he pinched people to the hart. 1664 Power Ax. 
Philos, 1, 11 A Wood-Lonse. .hath two pointers also before, 
like a pair of pincers, 1719 Youn Revenge y. ii, The flesh 
will quiver, where the pincers tear. 1796 Sourney Lett. fr. 
Sfain (1799) 201 A pointed instrnment to raise the wick, 
a small pincers to prune it. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Re- 
ceipts Ser, 1. 188/2 The flask is then removed from the fire 
by wooden pincers. 

sing, 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 570/18 Cafana,a pynsour. 
1483 Cath, Angi, 280/2 A paire of Pynsours (4. A Pyn- 
soure), 1570 Levins Afanif, 76/3 Pincer, /orpeculz. 
is. 1855 Bain Senses § Int. ut ii. $33 (1864) 524 He 
( Newton] has always his mind ready to seize it with the 
mathematical pincers. : 3 5 

2. An organ (or pair of organs), in various 
animals, resembling piacers, and used for grasping 
or tearing ; as the chelze of crustaceans, the incisor 
leeth of a horse, etc. 

1658 Rowtann Afoufel's Theat, Ins. Ep. Ded., Their 
[green locusts’) pincers..are as sharp as keen rasors. 1713 
Apoison Guardian No. 156 p7 Every Ant brings a small 
particle of that earth in her pincers. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
S2.Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 1. 554 The feet of animals 
which scramble among rocks are provided with pincers, 
1880 Huxtey Cray/ish iii. 95 A living crayfish is able to 
perform very varied Jnovements with its pincers. — 

3. Coms., as pincer-grip; pincer-like adj. 

x611 Cotca,, Louve de fer..the (pinser-like) hooke of a 
Crane, &c. 31860 Cartyte Let. to Ruskin 29 Oct., in Eng. 
dilusty, Mag. Nov. 103, marvel in parts, -at the pincer- 
grip .. yon take of certain bloated cheeks and blown-up 
bellies.” 1890 Rotteston Aninn, Life 142 Two terminal 
processes which make up a pincer-like organ. 

i Pincette (peise't) Also 6 pyneet(te, 6-7 
pincet. [F. pincetle small pincers, dim. of pince 
a pair of pincers.J] A small pair of pincers; 
tweezers, forceps. (Also in 27.) 

¢1532 Du Wes futred. Fr. in Palsgr. 908 The pyncettes, 
les tenailles. 1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 
\f. xvib/2 Purify the wounde internallye with the pincet. 
31597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 9 Some to draw away, as tenals 
incisine, pincets, tithals. 1879 Ruttey Study Rocks ix. 75 
Various instrnments, such as the tourmaline incette, the 
dichroscope. 1899 iWestm. Gaz. 20 Dec. 10/2 The iece of 
lend was at fast extracted by a pincette expressly con- 
steucted for the purpose. 

Pinch (pin'f), sd. Forms: sce next. [f Pixcu v.] 

I. 1. An act of pinching; a firm compression 
between the finger and thumb or any two opposing 
surfaces; a nip, asqneezc; +aseizure with the teeth, 
a bite (ods.). 

1591 Suaxs. 1 Hex. V7, w. ii. 49 Uf we be English Deere 
be then in blood, Not Rascall-like to fall downe witha pinch. 
1600 Rowranns Left, Humours Blood vi. 75 He will never 
flinch, To giue a full quart pot the empty Biren 1606 Siraks. 
Ant. & C7. v. ii. 298 If thou, and Nature can so ently part, 
The stroke of death is asa Louers pinch, 1738 Swirt Pod. 
Conversat 118 Mr. Neverout's Wit begins to ran low, for 
I vow, he said this before : Pray, Colonel, give him a Pinch. 
1836 I. Tavtox Phys. The. Another Life 238 Feeling the 
pinch of a tight shoe, ..the pinch of a tight hat. 

+b. js: An ill-natured thrust; strictnre, censure, 

4581 Muteaster Positions xliii, (1887) 271 Those generall 
pinches, which repining people do vse then most, when they 
are best vsed. 

2. jig. Pressure, stress (usually of want, mis- 
fortune, or the like); difficulty, hardship. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear 11, iv, 214 Necessities sbarpe pinch. 
1678 Temprr Let. to La. Treasurer Wks. 1731 II. 469, 
1 am so tired out with this cruel Pinch of Business, 1688 
More in Norris Theory Love 176 This pinch of time that 
Tam in, has made me but huddle up things together. 1861 
Tunes 22 Ang., So much money having been spent. .. All 
classes felt the pinch. 1878 Bosw. Suitu Carthage 279 
Those who were rendered keener by the pinch of hunger, 
1892 Jessorp Studies Recluse Pret (1893) 17 He never 
knew what the pinch of poverty was. 

+3. The pain or pang caused by the grip of 
death, or of remorse, shame, etc. Oéds. 

1567 R. Eowaavs Damou § Prthias in Hazl. Dodsley 
1V. 93 Ne at this present pinch of death am 1 dismay'd. 
1610 Suaks. Temp. v. i. 77 Sebastian (Whose inward pinches 
therefore are most strong) Would heere have kill’d your 
King. 1642 Rocers Naaman 608 No pinch of penalty is 
comparable to pinch of conscience. 1681 Fraven Afeth, 
Grace xxvi. 451 Have these convictions .. brought you toa 
great pinch, and inwaid distress of sont? q 

4. A case, occasion, or time of special stress or 
need; a critical junctare; a strait, exigency, ex- 
tremity. Now, usually, in phr. ef (on) a pinch, 

7489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xviii. 53 Corageonsly ata 

yache [he] shal renne ypon hem. 1539 More Dyaloge. 

Vks, 164/2 What would ye than haue done? Quod he ye 
put me nowe toa pynche. 1574 J. Dee in Lett, Lit, Alen 
(Camden) 39 Any notable benefit. .bestowed uppon me now 
in the very pynch nnd opportunytie. 1589 Afarprel, Efit. 
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Biijb, If 1 had thonght they would driue me to suche 
inches, I would not hane medied with them, a16s9 Br. 
ROwNaIG Sern. (1674) I. iii. 40 The Israelites..send to hire 
the King of Egypt..to help at a pinch. 1681 Nevite Plato 
Rediv, 264 But that Apprehension appeared Groundless 
when it came to the pin 1789 Burke Corr, (1844) 111. 
89 (We are] without onr cook, but the dairy-maid is not a 
had hand at a pinch. 1847 Lo, G. Bentinck in Croder 
Papers (1884) TUL. xxv. 146, 1 think on wu pinch my father 
could still walk ten miles in a day. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
traits, Abitily 56 Each of them could at a pinch stand in 
the shoes of the other. 1865 Cartyte Jvedh. Gt. xix. V. 
(1872) VIUL. 183 Fi hoe ows all,..but uncertain as to 
loyalty in a case of pinch. 1890 ‘R. Botpaewoop" Col. 
Reformer (1891) 339 She contd. .drive a team on a pinch, 
b. The critical or cracial point of a matter. 

1639 Futrer Holy War u. v. (1840) 34 The chief pinch of 
the cause lieth on the patriarch’s proof, that the lands.. 
formerly belonged to his predecessors, 1720 WATERLAND 
Eight Serm, Pref. 40 Here indeed lies the very Pinch of 
the Argument. 1846 Gaote Greece 11. vi. Il. 457 Those two 
attrintes which form the real mark and pinch of Spartan 
legislation, viz., the military discipline and the rigorons 
private training. 4 A 

5. The critical (highest or lowest) point of the 
tide, the turn of the tide. Cf. Pinco v. 13, and 
pinch-water in Pincu-. ? Obs, rare. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 260,1 took an opportunityat 
pinch of low water to view the works upon the rock. 

6. focal, The game of hustle-cap: see quots. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) Pinch, the game of pitch-half. 
penny or pitch and hustle. It is played by two or more 
antagonists, who pitch or cast a halfpenny each, at a mark, 
--When they hnotle, all the half-pence..are thrown into 
a hat held by the player who claims the first chance. After 
shaking them together, he hits the crown of the hat 2 smart 
blow with his fist, which causes them to jerk ont, and as 
many as lie with the..head upwards belong to him. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Some colliers were fately fined .. for 
playing at pinch on Sunday. c i ? 

II. A place or part at which something is (or 
appears to be) pinched. 

+7. Archery. A weakened place in a bow or 
stick at which it tends to bend in an angle as if 
pinched at this point. (See Pincu v. 1¢.) Ods. 

1548 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 114 Uf you..fynde a bowe 
that is..not marred with ..freate or pynche, bye that bowe. 
Jbid. 120 Freates be fyrst little pinchese, the whych when 
you perceaue, pike the places about the pinches, to make 
shen seme whet weker, and as well commynge as where it 
pinched. . : 

+8. A pleat or gather, in a skirt, etc. 3 an accor- 
dion-pleat. b. A bend or fold in the brim of a 
hat; acock. (See Cock 54.6 3.) Oés. 

1593 Nasu Christ's T, (1613) 146 Ic is not your pinches, 
your purles, your floury iaggings, snperfiuous enterlacings, 
and puffings vp, that can any way offend God. 1g95 
Gosson PZ. Quifpes 87 in Hazl. E. P. PV. 254 This cloth 
of price, all cut tn ragges, .. These buttons, pinches, fringes, 
jagges, 1712 Steere Sect. No. 432 p 2 Hats monided 
into different Cocks and Pinches. 1860 J. P. Kennrpy 
W, Wirt 1. i, 20 This picture may remind us of Hogarth’s 
‘Politician’, with ‘the pinch’ so far projecting that the 
candle burns a hole through it. ‘ 

9. A steep or difficult part of a road. Now dial, 

1754 Wasuincton Let. Writ. 1889 1, 63 Wagons may 
travel now with 1500 or 1800 weight on them, by doubling 
the teams at one or two pinches only. 1759 FRanktin Zs, 
Wks. 1840 LIT. gor Making the road thirty feet wide, and 
the principal pincbes twenty. 1893 Mes. C. Paagzp Outlaw 
§ Lawmaker Il. 4 Stony pinches and deep gutleys. ae 

10. Afining. A point at which a mineral veia is 
narrowed in or compressed by the walls of rock. 

1877 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 234 The north 
shoot seems to be divided by a vertical pinch. 

IIT. 11. As much of something (esp. snnff) as 
may be taken up with the tips of the finger and 


thumb ; hence fig. a very small quantity. 

7583 Gazexe Mamilla Wks. (Grosart) 1. 81 For a pince 
of pleasure we receiue a gallon of sorow. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 344 P2 Flavilla.. asked the Churchwarden if 
he would take a Pinch fof Snuff}, 1724 Tuomson Let. 
it Dec. (in Sothedy’s Catal. 19-22 Feb, (1896) 86), Had 
I been taught to cut a ae, to hum a tune, to take a pinch 
and lisp nonsense with all the grace of fashionable senpidity. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Diced. s.v. Old Age, Two Pinches of 
the Tops of Rosemary, a Pinch of Laurel Leaves, two 
Pinches of Hysop. 1833 Ht. Martinrau Manch. Strike v. 
61 Rowe took a long pinch of snuff. 184¢ Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxvi, A little more hot-water, and a pinch of fresh tea. 

IV. 12. An iron lever with a beak or point, 
used for moving heavy bodies, loosening coal, etc., 
by leverage or prizing ; a crow-bar; a pinch-bar. 

1816 Scott Bt. Dwarf ix, Pinches or forehammers will 
never pick upon'’t, .. ye might as weel batter at it wi’ ipe- 
staples, a W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 190 
Here scores their pinches and their picks Atween the ashlar 
stanes did fix. 1883 GaEsLey Gloss. Coad-mining, Pinch, 
a kind of crowbar used in breaking down coal. 

13. dial, A close-fisted person ; a ‘screw’, 

a 1825 Foray Voc. £, Angita, Pinch, a very patsimonious 
economist. 

Pinch (pin'{), v. Forms: 4-6 pinche(n, 
pynche(n, (4-5 pinnche, 6 pyntche, pynushe, 
pench(e, Sc. pinsche), 6-7 pynch, 6- pinch. £. 
(vavely) © pinse, 7-8 pince. [a. ONF. oes 
(inmod. Normand fincher), 3 sing. pr. pinche, = OF. 
Pincier, mod.F. pincer; niterior origin obscure. 

The Fr. vb, was perh. nasalized from an earlier form repr. 
by Walloon fisst: cf. obs. lt. picefare, Venet. dial. plzeare, 
mod.It. pizzreare to pinch, es, alae pinch; also early mod. 
Dn. pitsen, Flem, pinssen (Kilian), Ger. A/etzen to pinch.] 
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I. Ia literal and closely connected senses. 

1. évans. To compress between the tips of the 
finger and thumb, with the teeth, etc., or with any 
instrument having two jaws or parts between which 
something may be grasped; tonip, squeeze. (The 
principal literal sense.) Also adsod. or intr. 

1340-90 Alex. & Dina, gs But bochours ben pei echon, 
jour body to dismembre, & enerich pinchen his part. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P, R.v. xxxviit. (W. de W.) 153 Yf the 
mete pytchyth and eae the stomake is pynchyd and 
poet and compellyth it to passe ont, 1530 PAtscr. 657/2, 

Peene a thynge with my fyngar and my thombe, ‘1581 
Mutcaster Positions xliii. (1887) 272 To pinch the heele 
where they pricke at the head. a@1628 Preston Saint's 
Daily Exerc. (1629) 119 A swine that is pinched .. will cry 
exceeding loud. ie CIs Lene They.. Rummage 
his Mother, pinch his Aunt. 1803 Aled. Yrnl. UX. 44 The 
creature was scarcely able to withdraw its legs when the 
toes were pinched. 1856 Siz B. Bronte Psychol, Zxg. 1. iv. 
urs If the legs be pinched. .the muscles are made to contract. 

B. 1799 W. Tavioz Hist. Surv. Germ. Postry (Ee IL. 65 
That blacksmith, Who on his wall had drawn the arch. 
devil's picture, And us’d to pince at it with glowing tongs, 

b. Said of a tight shoe, etc. which presses pain- 
fully upon the part which it covers; esp. in the 
proverbial phrase ’o now where the shoe pinches, 
i.e. to know (by direct experience) the disadvan- 
tages of any situation, or the cause of a tronble or 
difficulty. (Usually @édso/. or éntr.) 

1426 Lypc. De Guil, Pilgr. 8253 Thys glouys byndé 
me so sore, That 1 may weryn hem no more, With her 
pynchyng to be bounde, Myn bandys ben so tendre. 1573- 

Barer Alv, P 377 My shooe..pincheth my foote, aigbo 
G, Haavey Leéter-dk. (Camden) 85 Subtle enemyes, that 
knowe..where the shooe pinchith us most. 1637 Heywoop 
Dialogues i, Wks. 1874 VI. 12x When you pull on your 
shoo you best may tel ip what part it doth chiefely pinch 
you. 1658 A. Fox Warts’ Surg 1. xxv. 163 Fit the splinters 
well.. that they pinch not the Patient any where, ¢1720 
Prior Phillis’s Age ii, Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in 
stays. 1856 Reapz Never too late lv, Oh, is that where the 
shoe pinches? . = 

+0. intr. for ref. Of a bow : To receive a pinch: 
see Pincu 5d. 7. Obs. 

1345 Asciam pare (Arb.) 116 Take your bow in to the 
feeld,. .looke where he commethe moost, prouyde for that 
place betymes, leste it piache and so freate. did. 121. 

d, fass. To be jammed or compressed forcibly 
between two solid objects so as to be crushed. 

1896 J. E. Jearrreson in Wester. Gaz. 4 Aug. 5/1 We have 
lose our walrus boat...She was pinched on shore in the land 
water on July 16,.. by the heavy pack ice. 1899 Zdid. 
29 Mar. 5/3 The chap that had it before me got pinched 
between the coupling hooks .. he only lived a few hours. 
1899 Daily News 11 Oct. 8/5 He was pinched between the 
train and the platform, 2 . 

2. With adv, or compl. To bring or get into 
some state or position by pinching (ta first two 
quols., by squeezing or pressing). 

13.. S. Erkenwolde 70 in Horstm. Alteng?, Leg. (1881) 267 
Wy3t werkemen.. Putten prises ber to, piachid one vnder. 
a 1435 Langlands P, Fl, A. 1x. 88 A pyk is in pe potent 
to pnnge (Univ. Coll, ATS. pynche] a-doun be wikkede. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Sernt. Tim. 241/1 Let them keepe 
straite, and pinch in their shonlders. 1g90 Suaxs, Com. Err. 
u. ii, 194 They'll sucke onr breath, or pinch vs blacke and 
blew. 1645 Futter Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 23 Pinch me 
into the remembrance of my promises. 1687 A, Lovee. tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. iu. 106 The ordinary Rack..is for men to 
pinch off the Flesh with hot Pinsers. 1799 G. Suitu Labo. 
ratory (ed. 6) 1. 28 Pinch their ends close. 1899 Adlbutt's 
Syst. Med. VU, 676 The skin cannot now be pinched np. 

b. Hort. To nip off par of (a shoot). Also to 


nip oud; to shorten back or down by nipping. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl, Gard. 1. 16 When the 
Branch so Pinch'd proves obstinate in shooting thick agaia, 
the same Operation of Pinching must be perform’d again. 
31850 Beck's Floris? May 129 When the shoots have grown 
three or four inches..1 again pinch out their tops, in order 
to make them bushy. 1862 Ansren Channel /sl. 1. xxi. 
(ed. 2) 490 As soon as six leaves were developed on any 
shoot they were pinched down to three. 1890 Farmer's 
Gaz, 4 Jan. 7/1, When [the shoots) are three or four inches 
long they are pinched back to three buds, 

e. To force out by compression, squeeze out; 
in quots. fig. to extract, extort, wring, ‘squeeze 
(money) fvom or out ofa person. 

1770 Massix Reas. agst. Tax on Malt 1oThe Money..must 
be pinched from the bellies and backs of labouring Families. 
1822 Coapetr Weekly Reg. 13 Apr. 69 The immense sums, 
thus pinched from the millions, and put into the hands o 
thonsands. aii Dickens Afue. Fr. ui. xiii, He had always 
aes the full interest out of himself with punctual 
pinches, 

da. To put in or add by pinches (Pinch sd. 11); 
pinch empty, to empty by removing the contents 


by piaches, 4 

18zx Craze Vill. Minstr, 11, 84 The old dames. .piach 
the snuff-box empty by degrees, 1859 Texnyson Viovren 
608 Pinch a murderous dust into her drink. 
..+8. évans. To pleat, gather in, or flute the sur- 
face of (a garment, etc.); to crimp or crinkle the 
edge of (a pie-crust). Oés. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Prol, 151 Fful sey hir wympu! pynched 
was. ¢1qiz Hoccreve De Reg. Princ, 410 So wyde 2 
gowne..as is bin, So smal l-pynchid. ¢1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 4x Kover hit [the chopped-up pork, etc.) with lyddes, 
und pynche hit fayre, Korven in ie myddes two loyseyns 
apayr. r§09-10 [see Pincuen £47. a. 3). 

+4. To scize, compress, or snap with the teelh. 
Often aédso/, Obs. 
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crqio Master vy Game (MS. Dighy 182) xxxv, Who 
pyncheth firste and goth berwith to be deth, he shall haue be 
skynne. 1993 SHAKS. 3 Hen. V7, 1,1, 16 As k Beare encom- 
pass'd round with Dogges: Who having pincht a few, and 
made them cry, The rest stand all aloofe, ¢1611 Cuarman 
liad v. 462 Like a sort of dogs that ata lion bay, And 
entertain no spirit to pinch. 1700 Dayvpen Theodore & Mon. 

115 Two mastifis.,came np and pinch'd her tender side. 

+5. Said of actions causing a painful bodily sensa- 
tion: To hurt, pain, torture, torment. (In first two 
quots. applied to the torture of the rack.) ds. 

4536 Caomwett in Merriman Life & Lett, (1902) I. 30 
Not sparing for the knowleage hereof to pynche him with 
paynes to the declaracion of it. 1587 Fresunc Contin. Holin- 
shed 111. 1371/x They were constreined to commit him to 
such as are vsnallie appointed in the Tower to handle the 
racke, hy whome he was Jaied vpon the same, and somewhat 
pinched, although not much. 1997 J. T. Serm. Paules C. 
tt Which plncheth man with three great wounds. 1607 
Torsett Fourf, Beasts (1658) 364 If it a Dart] pinch them 
further, and draw hloud, they increase their punishment. 
8. Said of the painfal action of cold, hunger, 
exhaustion, or wasting disease: including the 
physieal effects(to contract, make thin or shranken), 
the painful physical sensations, and often the mental 
affliction or social injury. Also, in reference to 
plants : to nip, to cause to shrivel or wither up. 
1548 Hatt. Chron., Hen. V 48 If famine had not pinched 
them, or colde wether had not nipped them. 1877 t. Ang. 
Manual (Longman) 30 Let fastynges forepine the body,.. 
Jet labonr pinche it. 581 Maraack Bé. of Notes 913 MU he 
bez little pinched with pouertie & aduersitie, 1591 NAKS, 
Two Gent. 1, iv. 160 The ayre hath... pinch'd the lilly- 
tincture of her face. 1652 A. Ross Atst. World 1. ti 13 
His army being pinched with thirst. 1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Glouc, (1662) 349 The most generons and vigorous 
land will..be imbarrened, when apes pncied with the 
Plough. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 22 A most 
severe cold which pinched onr men exceedingly. 1772 
Foote Vadod 1. Wks. 1799 Il. 303 The polyanthnses were 
n little pinched by the easterly winds, 1884 Fortn. Kev, 
ad 2 The labouring classes .. have been pinched .. by 

rd times, by increased expenses, and by loss of wages. 

absol, 3631 Gouce God's Arrows 11. § 43. 260 When a 
famine begins to pinch. 1726 Pore Odyss. xiv. 548 The 
winter pinches, and with cold I die. 

If. In non-physical and figurative senses, 

7. To press upon, Straiten, reduce to straits or 
distzess ; to bring into difficullies or trouble; to 
afflict, harass. Oés. exc. as consciously fig. from 
1 or 6. 

1548 Upaun Evasm, Par. Luke xiv. 127 To the ende the 
tmyght bee worse pynched at the herte roote. 3577 F. PA 
Lisk's Legendarie Hi}, The proposition of the lord Bre- 
tagne..did chiefly pinch them. 1664 H. More Afyrt. fniq., 
Apotl. 51 . noconsciencious man may be pinched thereby, 
1914 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 215 The king finding his 
affairs pinch him at home. 1800 Cotraipce Piccolom, 1. 
xii, His compact with me pinches The Emperor. 1862 
Mas. H. Woon Mfrs. Hallid, uu. ix, Debt pinches the mind, 
more than hunger pinches the body. 

8, 1630 M. Goowyn tr. BY. Hereford's Ann. Eng. w 49 
Need began at length to pince him. 

b. intr. or absol, 

cx6rz Cuarman f/tad vin. 278 Huge grief, for Hector’s 
slaughter'd friend, pinch'd in his mighty mind. 1657 Crom- 
watt Sf, 20 Apr. in Cardy/e, Another thing which doth a little 
Pinch upon me. xgxu Arautunot FoAn Bull u. iii, Don 
pies. ag tell a ey you one to one Hap reg 

er..and not think of your old friend Diego rs. 

Bull So, so, there it pinieties | . 

+8. tir. To press narrowly or closely ov: a. 
to encroach on; b. to put stress upon. Obs. 

at Sai. People Kildare xvi. in £. E. P. (1862) 155 
Hail be 3e bakers witb 3ur lonis ea pinchep on 
Tizt white ajen goddes law. 1377 Lanct. P. PL B. xul. 371 
3if 1 3ede to be plow, 1 pynched so narwe [C. on hus half 
acre] Pat a fote londe or a forwe, fecchen I wolde, Of my 
nexte neighbore. 1563 /fomilies uu. Rogation Week Ww. 
G 859) 498 tls a shame to behold .. how men pinch at such 
hierbalks, which by long use and custom ought to he 
toviolably kept. 1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. xliv. 375 
The Visions indeed at Jast pinch closest upon the Roman 
ae 41734 Noatu Lxant. ut. vi. § 47 (1749) 457 
Tshould haue pinched hard upon this Practice, if it had not 
been 2 Push-pin Game. 

+9. a. intr, To carp or cavil af; to find fault, 
object. Ods. 

cx380 Weir Se/, Wks. I. 347 We mai not pynche at 
bis lawe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pro. 326 Ther koude no wight 
Pynichen at his writyng. 1430-40 Lypc. Bockas 11. v. (1554) 
74, If any man Be tere at their ontrage. 1549 Latimza 
5th Sern. bef, Edw. VE (Arh.) 140 Everye waye thys offyce 
of preachynge is pyacht at. 

tb. érans. To find fault with, blame, reproach, 
teprove. Oés. 

1570 T. Noxton tr. Vowels Catech, (1853) 218 So as he .. 
hlot them [not] with stain or infam Abia them and 
Teprove them only with suspicion of their own conscience, 
1594 Hooxea cel, Pol. w, xiii. §9 The Corinthians hee 
Pincheth with this demand. 

10. +a. intr. To give or spend very sparingly 
and narrowly; to be close-fisted, meanly parsi- 
montons, or miserly; to drive hard bargains. Ods. 

13.. Senyn Sag, WV.) 1243 That on was..Lef to give, an lef 
to spende; And that other lef to pinche, Bothe he was 
Sears, and chinche. 1406 Hoccteve Afisrnde 181, 1 eae 
Nat at hem in myn acate, But paied hem as pat they aze 
wolde. 1530 Paiscr. 657/2 He pyncheth as though he were 
nat worthe a oe @1578 Linogsay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T. Sy. +3 Ane hes that micht ane hundreith weill 
Susteine and livis in vo and pinschis at his tabill, ax6r7 
Hisron Was, 1. 217 They pinch with the Lord, as Ananias. 
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b. ¢razs. To limit or restrict nazrowly the 
supply of (anything); to stint, to give barely or 
with short mensuze or weight; to give sparingly 
or grudgingly. Now dial. 

1830 Proper Dyatoge in Rede me, etc, (Arb.) t69 Let him 
ones begynne to pynche Or withdrawe their tithinge an 
ynche. 156r Norton & Sacnv. Gordoduc it. i, If nature and 
the Goddes had pinched so Their flowing bountie and their 
noble giftes..from you. 1642 Friten //oly § Prof, St. ww. 
xiii. 305 If ever she affordeth fine ware, she alwayes pincheth 
it in the measure. 1675 Hoanes Odyssey xt 332 Do not 
pes your Gift. 1695 in Picton L'pool Afunre, Kec. (1885) 

- 320 They are not to pinch the water from the faw-well, 
Mod, Se. Ye needna hae pincht the water ; it’s cheap aneuch 
ony “we Dinna pinch the elbow-grease. -_. 

e. To straiten or stint (a person, ete.) 7, in 
respect of, for (something), or in means generally; 
to subject (any one) to short measure. 

1580 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 220 Yet will I vot pinch yon of 
that pastime, x§91 Greenz Disc. Coosnage a 25 She 
cald in her neighbors..that..had also been pinche in their 
coles, and shewed them the cosenage. 1596 Be. W. Bartow 
Three Serns, ii. 78 Conetouslie pinching their Tables and 
almes. x600 Hagcuyt Voy, (1810) III. t99 Those in the 
Frigat were already pinched with spare allowance, 1657 
R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 121 Either pinch them of a great 
part, or give them that es is nastie, 1676 Moxon Print 
Lett.10 You are pinched forroom. 3738 Brrnecey A dciphr. 
1. § 8.Was 1 not pinched in Time, the regular way would be 
to have begun with the Circumstantials of Religion. 
Gotosm. Vie. WV. vii, My wife..insisted on entertaining 
them all ; for which. .our family was pinched for three weeks 
after, 1784 Cowren Let. to ¥. Newton Feb., 1 am at this 
moment pinched for time. 1789 W. Bucnan Dom, Afed. 
(1790) x9 ‘The error of pinching children in their food is more 
hurtful than the other eatreme. 1876 F. E, Trortora 
Charming Fellow 11. xiv, 223 She wasn't used to be pinched 
for money herself. 1884 W.C. Smita Arddrostan ti. a11 
Some debts..he had to pay, Which pinched us for a while. 

d. rvtr. in reff. or Pass, sense. To pinch oneself 
or be pinched; to be straitened in means; to sniffer 
from penury. 

1549 Cuexe Hurl Sedit. (1641) 35 When yee see decay 
of victuals, the rich pinch, the poore famish. 1634 Hevwooo 
Maidenhead Lost 1. i. Wks. he x21, Ltold you, you 
were so prodigall we should pinch for't. 1738 Swirr Pol, 
Conversat. 184 1'm forc'd to pinch, for the Times are hard. 
1879 Cassels Techn, Educ. Vv. up Made merry. .the whole 
week throngh, to pinch for it a fortnight after. 


1l. ¢rans. To compress, confine, or restrict nar- 
rowly. Now rare or Obs. 


inche in the Definitions of Wisedome or Honestie. 1633 


. Heraeat Temple, Decay eh ee dost thy self immare . 


..In some one corner of a feeble heart: Where yet both 
Sinne and Satan.. Do pinch and straiten thee. ax 
Barrow Serm, Wks, 1716 11.23 That doctrine which pacha 
our liberty within so narrow bounds. 1856 Emerson Lng. 
Traits, cafes dad Wks. (Bohn) 1], 65 The same insular 
limitation pinches his foreign politics. 

b. To reduce to straits (in argument, etc.); to 
bring into a difficulty or ‘fix’; to ‘ put in a tight 
place’. Now rare. 

x698 Ray Disc. 1. iv. (1693) 59 When we are at a Joss, and 
pinche with an Argument, 1758 G. Brown in Scots Mag, 

Jov. (1753) 559/2 The prosecutors are pinched in point of 
argument. a@ 1838 Scott in Smiles Se//-Hedp iii. (1860) 60, 1 
have felt pinched and hampered hy my own ignorance. 

0. To pinch courtesy: see COURTESY 1, 

IIT. In technical and slang uses, 

12. a. Racing. To urge or press (a horse); to 
exhaust by arging. 

1737 Bracken Farriery (npr. (1757) 11. 148 Ut is the 
volgar Opinion, that a Horse has not been pinch’d, or 
pinn’d down, in a Heat when he does not sweat out, /d/d. 
149 Ifa Horse's Tail shake and tremble after any Heat, it 
isa Sign he is hard pinch'd. 1864 Daily Ted. 10 June, He 
declined to make any effort when ‘ pinched ' hy his jockey. 

b. Naut. To sail (a vessel) close-hauled. 

1895 Daily News 11 Sept. pis Defender had to be pinched 
to make the mark before she atarted on the stern chase. 
féid., Captain Cranfield was pinching Valkyrie hard, but 
she..was..unable to keepas close into the wind as her rival. 
1898 /éid. 19 Sept. 3/5 While the Maid was pinched right 
through Irex had to make no less than three boards. 


13. intr. Of the tide: To pass its highest or 
lowest level. (Cf. Pinca sé, a rare, ? Obs. 


3756 PAil. Trans. XLIX. 53a As soon as the tide pinched, 
the ebb came down at once. 

14. intr. Mining. Of a vein or deposit of ore: 
To contract in volume, become narrow or thin; 
with ou, to come to an end, ‘run out’. 

187n RayMono Statisi. Mines § Mining 307 The vein is 5 
or 6 feet wide, on an average, but expanding sometimes to 
1§ or 20 feet, and pinching up in places to a few inches. 
éid., The body of rich ore worked last year. .was exhausted, 
the ledge pinching out. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 27 The 
characteristic of this district..is for the auriferous surface 
quartz to pinch or run out. x89: M. Core Cy Ross 93 The 
vein began suddenly to pinch last week. .the vein is steadily 
pinching narrower and narrower as we advance. 

15. trans. a. To steal, to purloin (2 thlng); to 
rob (n person). s/ang. 

1673 R, Heap Canting Acad. 19x The fifth is a Glasier, 
who when he se in: To pinch all the Lorry, he thinks 
it nosin, a37oo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pinch, to Steal, 
or Slily convey any thing away. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict. s.¥., Lpinch'd him tor a fawney, signifies 1 purloined 
aring from him; Did you pinch anything in that crib? did 
you succeed in secreting any thing in that shop? 18 
Daily News 10 Aug., Brown was .. alleged, in sporting 
phrase, to have ' pinched ' the defendant out of 64 ros. 


{ the pinch-belly side. 
1s7o Des Afath. Pref. divb, No more than we may | fla ie pees 


| Caviay Coll. d { 
| nodal line has in general on this nodal line points where the 


PINCHBECK. 


b. To arrest, take into custody. [So F. pzncer 
‘nzréler, satsic’ (Littré).} 

1860 Slang Dict, Pinck..to catch, or apprehend. 166 
Mavuew Lond, Labour (1865) 111, 397 Me got acquitted for 
that there note after he had me ‘ pind ", ¥882 Five Vrs.’ 
Penal Serottude tit 109 The blooming crushers were 
precious glad when they “pinched him. 

16. To move (n heavy body, as a loaded track, 
a large cask) by n succession of small heaves with 
a pointed iron bar or ‘ ance *; see Prncit sd. 12, 

1859 {see Pincuinc vé/.s0. 5). 1888 WAithy Gas. 28 Apr. 
4/4, 1 was engaged in pinching a bogie which was toate 
with a ball of slag. 1698 T. Pinnoce Black Country Ann. 
(E. D.D.), Gie me the bar, I'll pinch it forrat a bit while yo" 
restin’. 

Pinch- in Comb: [chiefly the imperative or 
verb-stem with the second element in objective 
relation to il; sometimes the sb.] 

Pinch-back, one who pinebes his own or another's 
back, by stinting it of proper clothing; also aé¢rié.; 
pinch-bar = Pincy sé, 12: see quot.; pinch- 
belly, one who denies himself or others safficient 
food; also aftrié.; pinch-cock Afeck., a clamp 
used to compress a flexible or elastic tube so as to 
regulate the flow of liquid, etc.; plnch-commons, 
one who stints the sapply of food for himself or 
others; +pinch-crust = prec.; pinch-eyed a. 
(see quot.); +pinch-fart, a niggard, miser (in 
quot. aé/rié,) ; pinch-flat, a ‘ close-fisted’ person, 
a niggard, miser; so pinchfisted a., mean, 
miserly ; pinch-plane Afa/h. (sce quol.); pinch- 
plum, one who would divide a plum; a close, 
grasping person; pinch-point Afath. (see anor ; 
pinch-spotted @., discoloured with marks of 
pinches ; pinch-water, high oz low water; pinch- 
weed, dial. name for Polygonum Persicaria (see 
quot.). Also PINCH-GUT, PINCHPENNY. 

1600 Nasne Summer's Last Will in Harl. Dodstey VIII. 
76 Christmas, ..a *pinchback, cutthroat churl. 1837 Civ. 
Eng. & Arch. Fral. 1. 74/1 The application of a lever or 
*pinch-har. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech, Pinch-bar, 9 lever 
with a fulcrnm-foot and projecting snout: applied beneath 
a heavy body to move it by successive small raising 
and shiftings. 1648-60 Hexuam, Len Spacr-back,..a 
Sparer,..or a *Pinch-belly. 1721 Amuerst Jerre Fil. 
App. (1754) 318, I nm against all extremes, and especially 
1873 Ratre PAys. Cher. 103 This 
flask is fitted with a bolb tnbe, filled with dilate nitric 
acid, which is prevented from flowing into the miztore by 
means of a *pinchcock. 1881 Tynpart Floating Matter of 
Air 171 A pinchcock nipped the india-rubber tube at its 
centre. 1822 Scott /‘iraze vi, The crared projector and 
the niggardly *pinch-commons by which it is inhabited. 
1602 Rowianos Greene's Ghost (Hunter. Cl.) 9 A young 
Gentleman, Merchant, or old “pinchcrust. 1765 read. 
Dom. Pigeons, Carrier 3 The the 1 to be broad, 
round, and of an eqnal thickness; for if one part of the 
eye be thinner than the rest, it is said to be “pinch-ey’d, 
which is deemed a very great imperfection. 1592 Nasue 
P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) Il. 25 My *pinch-fart penie- 
father. ¢1s80 Jerverte Sugdears t. ii, 61 in Archiv Stud. 
Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIIL. 308 Our *pinchefist the old vec- 
chio. 168: W. RcReereon Arascol. Gen. (1693) A pinch- 
fist, avarus. 1867 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Oct. 636 AS 
hearty and liberal as they were once cold and “pinchfisted, 
1869 Cavity Coll. Math. Papers V1. 336 The *pinch-plane, 
or reciprocal singularity ie , is in fact a torsal plane touch- 
ing the surface along a line, or meeting it in the line twice 
and in a residwal curve...Considering..the reciprocal figure, 
the reciprocal of the pinch-plane is..a point of the nodal 
curve, and isa pinch-point. 1892 Daily News 25 April 5g 
The most beggarly-spirited ee economy. | 3 

fath, Papers V1. 123 A surface having a 


two tangent planes coincide, or as I propose to term them 
“*pinch-poiats’. 16xr SHaks, Temp. iv. i. 261 Shorten vp 
their sinewes With aged Cramps, & more *pinch-spotted 
make them, Then Pard, or Cat o'Mountaine. 1681 PAi/. 
Trans. X11. 103 After great Rains,..or strong westerly 
Winds,..then the *Pinch-water will be fonnd earlier..by 
about half an hour. 1883 Academy 3x Aug. 92 Every leaf 
has a dark spot in the centre, just as though it had been 
ie on which acconnt it goes by the name of "pinch- 
weed. 

+ Pinchbeck, -beke, 4.1 Oés. rare. [f. 
Pincu- + ?7BEAK.] A miserly, close-fisted person. 
148 Exvor Dict., Avidus homo, a drye felowe, of whom 
nothyng may be gotten, som do call hym a pelt, ora pynche- 
beke, 1552 Hutoet, Pynchebecke. 


Pinchbeck (pin'/bek), 54.2 (a) [Named 
after the inventor Christopher Pinchbeck, a watch- 
and toy-maker in Fleet Street, London (died 1732); 
orig. & place-name; there is a village so named 
near Spalding. Hence F. petnchebec (Littre). 

1930 Daily Post 27 Nov.(Advt.), That the toys made of the 
late ingenious Mr. Pinchbeck’s curions metal. .are now sold 
only hy bis son and sole executor, Mr. Edward Pinchbeck. 
1755 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. to Ctess Bute 22 Dy 
In the next box, pnt up..three of Pinchbec’s watches, 
shagrine cases, and enamelled dial-plates. “ae s M. Mac- 
Grecoa'|[W. Mason] Ode to C. Prachkbeck (the Yonnger), 
For thy sake Of Pinchbeck’s own mixt-metal make A huge 
Extinguisher.) 2 

1. An alloy of about five parts of copper with 
one of zinc, resembling gold: used in clock- 
making, cheap jewellery, etc. d 

1734 1 Bien nee Chamberm. 1. vil, He ai, oe the 
nobility and gentry run so much into Pinchbec A fe he 
had not dispos'd of two gold watches this month. 1813 a 
H. Davy Chem. PAilos. 419 United to zinc, St ae 


PINCHE. 


Dutch gold, Rupert’s metal and pinchbeck—from a third to 
a twelfth of zinc is used, the paler the alloy required the 
larger the quantity of zinc. 1825 J. Nictosox Uferat. 
Mechanic 708 Pinchbeck.—No. 1. 5 02. of pure copper, and 
1oz. of zinc...Seme use only half this quantity of zinc, in 
which proportion the alloy is more easily worked, especially 
in the making of jewellery, 1885, R. Bucuanan Annan 

Water xxv, He wore a massive chain of gold or inchbeck. 

2. fig. Contemptuously, as a type o what is 
counterfeit or spurions. 

18s9 Tuackeray Virgin. xxii, Those golden locks were 
only pinchbeck. 1887 Lowett Old Eng. Dram. (1892) 128 
The greater part of what J once took on trust as precious 1s 
really paste and pinchbeck. 1890 Spectator 24 May, Is it 
necessary..that the pinchbeck as well as the gold left be- 
hind him by this voluminous writer, should be (echo 

3. attrib. or as adj. @. Made of pinchheck. 

1746 Coonz in Hanway Trav, (1762) 1. iv. liv. 248 Gold, 
silver and pinchbeck snuff-boxes, 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
ii, He has a sort of pinchbeck watch ; ditto, ring. 

b. Of deceptive appearance and small valne ; 
spurious; simulating the genuine article; sham, 
x850 Carve Latier-d, Paniph. iv. (1872) 113 Eloquent 
high-lacquered pinchbeck specimens, 1877 Symonos Re~ 
natss. Italy, Reviv. Learn. viii. 505 A pinchbeck age, of 
poetry. 1883 Forin. Rev. Feb. 304 Overt State action 
against this pinch-beck Pretender may be. .defended. 

4. Comb. 

1879 Rutiey Study Rocks x. 119 The colour is... brownish- 
green, or pinchheck-brown. z 

Pinche (pin). Also 8 pinch. [a. F. pinche, 
ad. Sp, péucho (also in Eng. use).J A South 
American species of marmoset (Af:das adipus). 


Also atirid. 
[1745 La Conpamine Relat. Voy. Amer. Mérid, 165 On 
les nomme Piachés & Maynas, & & Cayenne, Tamarins.) 


1774 Gorosm. Nat. Hist. 1V. 237 The filth is called the | 


Pinch; with the face of a beautiful black, and white hair 
that descends on each side of the face, like that of man. 
1780 Smetue tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. (2791) VILL. 211 The 
Pinche, or Red-tailed Monkey, .. though very small, is 
larger than either the ouistiti or the tamarin. 1890 Cert, 
Dict. Pincho, 1896 List Anin:. Zoot. Soc. Lond. (ed. 9) 45 
Midas edipus (Linn.) Pincbe Monkey. Hab, Colombia. 

Pinched (pin'{t\, o/.a. [f. Pincu v. +-ED1.] 

1. Compressed between the finger and thumb, or 
two opposing bodies; nipped ,squeezed ; shaped as if 
compressed ; contracted at one part. Also with x. 

63530 L. Cox Rhed. (1899) 33 Thersites, with croked and 
penched shulders. 1620 B. Jonson Aéch. 1. i, Like the 
father of hunger,.. with your pincb'd-horne-nose. 1611 
Suans. Wind. &. ui. 51 He ha's discouer'd my Designe, 
and I Remaine a pinch'd Thing; yea, a very Trick For 
them to play at will. 1675 Load. Gaz. No. 955/4 A Black 
Gelding,..a shorn Mane, piach’d Buttock. 1836-9 Dicxens 
Sk Boz, Th. about People, Scanty grey trousers, little 
pinched-np gaiters. 

b. ?Castrated by ligatnre. 
1524 Will of Busby (Somerset Ho.), A pynched oxe. 
0. Of a ship: Much curved inward above the 
line of her extreme breadth; also pinched-in, 
_ 1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. 1s. v. Housed, She is Housed- 
in, or Pinched-in too much. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-bh, 
». v. Housing in, She is said to be housed ia, or pinched. 
d. Of oysters; Long and narrow in form. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

2. Said in reference tothe physical effects of cold, 
hunger, pain, or old age. Also with 2, and para- 
synthetic, as pisched-faced, etc. 

1614 D, Dyke Afyst. Self Deceiuing (1630) 83 Pinched 
with famine. 1807 Crasae Par. Keg. 11. 193 Pinched are 
her looks, as one who pines for brend. 1838 CK ENS Nich. 
Nick. xxxii, Pale and pinched-up faces hovered about the 
windows. 1904 Daily Chron. 22 Oct. 4/5 Pinched-faced 
children whose under-feeding is caused by this kind of 
malnutrition. 

+3. Gathered, pleated (cf. Pinct wv. 3). Obs. 

1509-10 Act1 Hen, VIE, c. 14 § 1 No manne undre the 


degree of a Knyght [shall] were any garded or pynshed | 


Sherte or pynche [ partelet of Lynnen clothe. 

4. Straitened in extent ; small, narrow, scanty. 

1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Hen. V, celxi, Narrower Fames 
Ina pinch't Canvace. 1691 tr, Amilianne's Frauds Romish 
Monks (ed. 2 Fd Their Cells.. being too menn and..too 
much pinch‘d of room. 2894 N. Brooks Tales Maine Coast 
94 A litle pinched-up flower-garden Iny between the house 
aad the. .river. : 

5. Straitened in means or circumstances, 

1716 Hearne Codlect. (O.H.S.) V. 159 Yet be is not 
ack 'd, being very rich as well as very stingy. 1840 

nexENS Barn, Rudge xiv, Do you know how piached 
and destitute lam? 2891 Barixc-Goutp [2 Troubadour. 
Land xx, They lived..in very pinched circumstances. 

6. Suffering from a pang, distressed. 

1g00 Mars, Craicie &. Orange xxii, With a pinched heart 
she went up the great stairense. 

Hence Pi'nchedly adv,; Pinchedness. 

1883 Miss Broucuton Se/inda t. ii, The pear-tree..was 
pinchedly struggling into flower. 1871 Daily News 11 Apr. 
6, I saw both boaters and bathers. .and the like for pinched- 
ness, blueness, and overwhelming misery, may I never see 
agzin, 1877 Mortey Crit. Dfisc. Ser, u. 276 The pinched. 
ness of the real world about them. 

Pinchem (pin'{om). [Echoic: from the bird’s 
note.] A local name of the Blue Titmonse. 

1809 T. Batcuetor 4nal, Eng. Lang. 140 Pinchem, a 
lom-tit, whose note resembles this name, 1885 in Swainson 
Prov. Nantes Brit. Birds 34. 

Pincher (pin'fox. [f. Pict v. + -ER}.] 

1, One who or that which pinches; fig. one who 
saves in a miserly manner; a miser ; a haggler. 

1440 Pron. Parv. 399/2 Pynchar, or nyggarde. 1591 


876 


Percivate Sf, Dict., Regaion,a pedier,a broaker, a pincher 
in buying, a hucster, 1887 Gissixe Thyrza II. iti. 62 Cold- 
blooded pincbers and parers. 

2. One who uses a pinch or crow-har. 

1882 in OciLviE. 

3. An instrument for pinching or grasping some- 
thing; in pl. génchers often = Pincers (for which 
it is widely used in the dialects), 

1575 Turner. Veneric 182 Take ont the Foxe or Badgerde 
with the clampes or pinchers. 1589 Nasue Pasguil’s Ret. 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 115 They take the word hy the nose 
with a paire of Pinchers. 1635 Goucs Come, Heb, xi. 


37 The..persecutors. .plucked off. .his fiesh with red hot | 
Brit. Apollo Vi. Supernum. No. 2.2/2 [A | 


pinchers. 1 
tooth] whic can’t pull out with a Pincher. 1868 Kry 
Philol. Ess. 191 Thus forcipes, as ‘a pair of pinchers’ for 
the extraction of teeth, is used by Lucilius, 1884 Kxicur 
Dict. Meck. Suppi., Pincher, .. a nipping tool fitting the 
inside and outside of a bottle, in order to shape the mouth. 

Pinch-eyed to Pinch-fisted: see Pincu-. 

Pi-nch-gut, sé. (2.) Now 06s. or vulgar. [f. 
Pincu- + Gut. 

1. One who stints himself or others of food: 
== pinch-belly (PNcu-). 

ar6sg Lady Alimony u. ii, A Mundungo's Monopolist, a 
Peleoicenicons yeckiia pinchgut. 1699 T. Brown in R. 

’Estrange Erasmt. Colfog. (1711) 356 Did old Pinch-gut 
devour all his grey-pease by himself? 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pixch-gut, a covetous person, who will neither fill 
his own belly nor suffer his dependants to do so, 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Pinch-gut, a miserly purser. 

2. atirid, or adj. ®. That pinches the stomach; 
niggardly or scanty in respect of food; in quot. 
1682, characterized by scarcity of food. b. Pench- 
gut money (Naut. slang): money allowed to sailors 
in compensation for short allowance of food. 

1615 Bratuwair Strappado (1878) 35 A pinch-gut Miser 
fell extreamely sicke. 1660 in 7th Rep. Hist. ALSS, Come, 
314 John Price..complains that Richard Hutchinson bas 
wronged him by paying £16, besides Pinchgutt mony, to 
a wrong person. 1682 T. Fratman Heractitus Kidens 
No. 65 (1713) II. 156 “Twas... promised, that the poor 
Prisoners should have Amends..for that pinch-gut Yeas 
they had. a 1700 B.E. Dict, Cant, Crew, Pinch-gut-money, 
allow'd by the King to the Seamen,..on Bord the Navy.., 
when their Provision falls Short. 1867 Smytu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Pinch-gut pay, the short allowance money. 

So + Pitnch-gutted @., pinched in the stomach, 
famished. 

1704 N,N, tr. Boccatini's A dots. fr, Parnass. 111. 349 To 
salishe so many bungry, ravenous,..pinch-gutted Fellows, 


Pinching (pin'fin), v4/.5d. [f Pixcn v. + 
-InG1.] The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1. Compression between the tips of the finger 
and thumb or other opposing surfaces; nipping, 
squeezing, pressure; sg¢c. in the manége (see quot. 
1727-41); in Hort. (see Pincu v. 2b). 

1693 Evetvy De la Quint. Conpl. Gard. 1. 10 Besides the 
Pruning..we sometimes perform another Operation which 
we call Piaching or Breaking..: The Effect of this Pinching 
is to hinder the Branches from growing too thick..as also 
from growing too long. 1706 Lonvon & Wisz Ketir’d Gard. 
f.u.v, The pinching of Peach-trees is a sort of Pruning, 
which is done by the Nails to Three or Four Eyes upon a 
new tender Shoot. 1727-41 Cuamares Cycl., Pinching, in 
the manage, is when, the horse standing, the rider holds 
him fast with the bridle-hand, and applies the spurs just to 
the hairs of his sides, without pricking him. 1823 J. Bap- 
cock Dom. Antusem. 113 Repeated pinchings, left the 
patient In comparative ease. 1899 Westot. Gaz. 29 Mar. 
5/3 They [railway employés]..were. .disposed to make light 
of risks. invariably referred to the horrible death between 
the buffers as‘pinching’ 2 

b. concr. pi. What is pinched or nipped of. 

1688 R, Holme Armoury i. 89/2 Twitchings, ends of 
Horse-shooe Nails cut off, “Pinchings, because pinched and 
writhen off from the out side of the hoof with the Pincers. 

2. The sensation cansed by pinching or gripping; 
the pressure of pain. Also fig. 

1498 Trevisa's Barth. De P. Rv. xxiii. (W.de W.) iv b/2 
A lityl pryekyng other pinchiag in be brest within is more 
sore than a grete wou in be arme. 1587 FreminG Contin. 
Holinshed V1. 1588/2 That other needful! vittels shall.. 
grow to excessine prices, to the pinching of the poorer sort. 
1790 J.C. Smytu in Afed. Commun. 11. 518 Patients have 
orn ained of slight griping, or pinching in their bowels. 

+3. The action of cavilling or finding fault. Ods. 

c1530 L. Cox Rhett. (1899) 51 By pynchynge and blamynge 
of our aduersarie, : 

4. Slinting as from straitened means; parsimony. 

c14g0 Pronp. Parv. 400/1 Pynchynge (or nyggardshepe). 
1531 Exyot Gov. ut. xxii, Moche pinchyng and nygardshyppe 
of meate and drinke, 1653 Urnotnart Rabelais 1. iv. 23 
There should be no want nor pinching for any thing. 186 
Miss Yonce C'tess Kaée ii, There would not be so muc 
pinching in the housekeeping. 

5. In varions other senses: see the verb. 

1859 F, A. Grirritus Artil, Man. (1862) x10 Pinching is 
the operation of moving a gun or mortar by small heaves 
of the handspike. 1903 West. Gaz. 17 June 9/: The 
pinching out of the reef in the Chicago level. 

6. Comb.: pinching-bar = Jinch-bar (PINCH-) ; 
+pinching-iron, (a) sing. and £/,, pincers, tweez- 
ers; (6) fi. curling-tongs; pinching-nut = jam 
nut (Jam sé1); pinching-pin, in the steam- 
engine, a pin which keeps the slide-valve tightened 
on its seating ; + pinohing-post, in coursing deer 
in a paddock, the post marking the point which 
the deer had to pass before a victory could 
be claimed for either dog; pinching-screw, a 


PINCUSHION. 


screw which adjusts or fixes parts of a mechanism 
by compression ; pinching-tongs (see qndiy 
1519 Horman Vide. 169 b, bey -,plicke out theyr hearis 
with “pynchynge yrons. 178 Mrs. Piozzt Journ. France 
1. 277 Heating the spain rons to curl my hair, 12875 
| Kutcut Dict. Mech., *Pinching-nut, a jam-nut screwed 
| down upon another nut, to hold it in position. 1839 RS. 
Roaixson Nant. Steam Eng. 105 The cap and *pinching 
pin, by which the clutch is secured toit. 1741 Compl. Fam. 

Piece u. i 309 The third the Half Mile Post: The fourth 

the “Pinching Post. 1840 Buaing Encycl. Kur. Sports 
(2870) § 1953 If the deer swerved before he got to the 
pinkie pet was deemed no match. 1837 Gorixe & 

eitcHarD Advicrogr.g A spring tube travelling on a slide 
with a *pinching screw underneath, by which it is adjuste 
at a proper distance from the object. 1884 C. G. W. Lock 
Workshop Receipts Ser. m. 89/2 Nickel-plated caps, split 
and held by pinching screws to the carbon and zinc rods. 
3875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Pinching-tongs (Glass-making), 
used for making chandelier drops, etc. Each jaw of the 
tongs carries a die, between which a lump of glass heated 
to plasticity is compressed. 

Pinching (pin'fin), 2f/. a. (adv.) _ [f. Pinca a. 
+ -InG2,] That pinches, in senses of the verb, 

1, Compressing between two surfaccs ; squeezing. 

3883 Daily News 10 May s/t Their narrow waists, their 
pinching shoes. _ " ‘ 

2. Cansing pain or distress, physical or mental 
(likened to the effect of pressure); pressing severely 
or painfully; reducing to straits; distressing. 

as Coorer Shetaurus 8.v. Aculeus, The pinchyng cares 
and griefe of minde. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Apr. 18 Ys 
Jone such pinching payne? 1583 Stuases Anat, Adus. 
(1882) 52 They applie..gnawing corrosiues, nnd pinchin 
plaistures. 1667 N 691 Piaching cold an 


itton #. L. x. 
scorching heate, 1753 Stewarf's Trial 222 These circum- 
stances are so pinching against the pannel, pan the capital 
point now in issue. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) TM, 
276 Severe and pinching hunger. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 
| {sé 1. ii, One January morning,..a pinching, frosty morning. 

3. Characterized by or involving sitnting or pat- 
simony, straitened; niggardly, parsimonious, gradg- 
ing; restrained, very sparing. 

1576 Fiemixe Panofpl. Efist. 49, | was more pinching and 
sparing in my writing concerning them. 1583 BavincTox 
Commandm, viii. (1637) 80 Of malice and spite, or hy a 
pinching minde, 1621 T. Wu.ttamson tr. Goulart’s Wise 
Vietlard 73 Sometimes shee is all for belly cheare and 
banquettings,..then shee is oiggardly and pineliine, ngaine. 
31724 Swirt Keas. agst, Exam, Drugs ?6 Persons in pinch. 
ing circumstances with numerous families of children, a 
Craase Par. Reg. 1. 447 Sparing, not pinching, mindful, 
though not mean. 4 
| 4, Contracted, compressed, narrow; sgeé, in 
Mining (see PINCH Uv. 14). 
| a1617 Hieron JWés. I. 7 It is a great eye-sore, to see a 

little, low, and pinching entry to a large and_ spacious 
dwelling. 1793 Woutaston in PAil, Trans. UXXXU, 
146 To..make the angie Jess pinching. 1898 M. Davitt, 
Life & Progr. Australia t iii 1 ESAs: these fields were of 
the ‘pocket’ and pinching-ont character. 

+5. Aus. ? Applied to higher notes (harmonics) 
prodnced on a wind instrument by stronger preés- 
sure of breath. Ods. rare. 

1688 R. Howe Armoury m. 161/1 Wind Musick Pinch. 
| ing Notes or higher Notes, are sounds that ascend 8 Notes 

higher than the plain notes. 
B. as adv, = PINCHINGLY. 
1620 Vexnzr Via Recta (1650) 225 When the weather is 
pinching cold. 1698 Frver Ace. &, /ndia & P. agg itis 


pinching Cold, from Jnnuary to the middle of Fi ebruary- 
Hence Pi'nchingly adv., in a pinching mannet. 
1574 T. Cartwricut Ful’ Declar. 113 We ought not to 
deale with them sparingly, couetouslye, and pinching 
+1690 Suare Ws. (1754) I. Serm. vii. 190 Giving stingdy 
and Penge now and then a little pepe OF 80. 
1825 R. Warp Tremaine WL. xiii. 233, | have felt that case 
.. as pinchingly as.. you would have me. 1859 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace 1. 202 Our colleges .. are .. richly built, 
never pinchingly. 

t Bip coreoes (pin'{peni). Ods. Pl. -pen- 
nies, also 6 -pence. f[f. Pincu- + Pexyy.] . 
niggardly person; a skinflint,a miser, Also attrib. 

c1qsa Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 4ogs (MS. Reg. 17 Dvi) 

| Thou pynchepeny, there ny mote thou slepe. 1569 NewTon 
Cicero's Olde Age 48 Myserable nygardes and penchpenies 
1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (2592) 288 Let our wealthie 
inchpence .. leaue their .. insatiable conetousnesse. 1582 
Sranvuurst “2neis 1. (Arb.)29 Pigmalions riches was shipt, 
that pinchepeny boucher. 1644 Butwer Chiro. 179 Aclose- 
fired niggard,.. an old pinch-penny. a 1693 Urgukart’s 
Rabelais ut iv. 45 None will be..a Pinch-penny. 
Pinch-plane to Pinch-point: see PiNncH-. 
Pinck: see Pink. Pincon, var. Pinson! 06s. 
Pine-pine (piyk:pigk). [Echoic, from the 
bird’s note.) A name given to a South-African 
warbler (Drymaca or Custicola textrix), to which 
has been erroneously attributed the building of the 
remarkable double nest of the Cotton-bird (gz 


thalus capensis). 

1868 Woon Momes without H, xi. 
“Africa..has a similar custom, constructing a supplementary 
roosting-place upon the nest. 1894 Newton Dich Birds, 
Pinc-finc (or rather ‘ Tinc-tinc ‘), the name which a South- 
African bird.. has given itself from its ringing metallic cry. 

Pincushion (pinjkufon). 

1. A small cushion used for sticking pins in, to 
keep them ready for use. . 

1632 Suenwoop,A pinne-case, pinne-pillow, or pinne-cushion. 
1658 A. Fox IWréz’ Surg. mi, xv. 231 One leaning on a 
Pin-eushion, a needle run into his Finger, and a piece of it 


217 The Pinc-pine of 


PINCUSHIONED. 


hroke off. 1729 Mas. Devany in Life 6 Corr. (1861) 3. 209, 
I have got her pincushion to stick for her. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. \. i, A little pincushion, 2 little housewife, a tittle 
hook, a little workbox. " 

2. Loca! name for peg of the genus Scadéosa ; 
also for the Guelder Rose and other plants: froin 
the appearance of the flower-heads. 

1886 in Britten & Hottano Lag. Plani-n, 

3. Sea pincushion ; a large kind of starfish. 

1863 G. S, Braov in /ateld, Odserv. 1V. 253 Goniaster 
equestris, the Sea-pincushion, as it is called hy our northern 
foramen .. the farge fleshy mass of the animat is covered 
thickly with round bosses or tubercles of the size of a large 
pin’s head. . “ 

4. attrib. and Comb., a3 pincushion-box, flower 
(= sense 2), -maker, 

1706 Lond. Gas. No. 4206/4 Stolen.., a Pincushion-Box. 
1758-65 Gotosm. £ss., Adv. Strolling Player, He to sell his 

uppets to the incushion-makers in Rosemary Lane. 1856 
Pecan Fl, Gard, (1861) 103 Scabiosa atro-purpurea.. 
Piacushion Ftower. 

Hence (wonce-wds.) Pincu:shioned a. or fu. 
pple., pierced, like a pincushion with pins; Pirn- 
cwahiony a., resembling a pincushion. 

3860 Tuackerav Lovel the Widower iv, Her heart was 

incushioned with his filial crimes. 2853 Mrs. Stowe 

ncle Tom's C. xiii, A little, short, round, pincushiony 
woman stood at the door. 

Pind, v. Obs. exc. dai, Forms: 1 (3e)pyn- 
dan, 3 punde (7), puinde, 5~6 pynd(e, 5,9 atal. 
pind. (OE. e\pyndan (cf. also forpyndan to 
exclade, bar), f£. *pund: see Pounn sé.2, Ponn. 
Cf. ON. pynda to extort, torment (considered' by 
Vigf, to be from OE.).] 

+1. trans. To shat up, enclose; to dam up 
(water). Os, in gen, sense. 

¢ 897 8 as Saat has Past. C. xxxviii. 376 Dast waster, 
donne bit bid gepynd, hit mictad & uppad...Ac gif sio 
pending wierd onpennad .. donne tones hit call. [agoo 

YNEWULF Crist g7 Pat is euan scyld eal for-pynded.) 
axsas Ancr. R. 72 Pe water, hwon me punt {7. puindes) 
hit, & stopped. /dfd. 128 Nout ase swin iptind ine sti uorte 
uetten, 4 14 Alexander 5487 Gogg and magogg be 

rete he with bir gomes pyndis, 2483 Cath. Angi. 380, 1 

0 Pynde, sacludere, trudere. 

b. sfec. To pot (beasts) In a ponnd, to mea e: 
er1s90 St. Lustas 214 in Horstm. Adfengd. Leg. (1881) a15 

Weddes nimen and orf to puinde. 1442-a in Finchale 
Priory (Surtees) 120 Ughtred .. pynded the catell. ¢ 1450 
Hottanp Howlat 783 The pundar..Had pyndit all bis 
pryss horss. 1533 Presentm. Vuries in Surtees Jl ise. (1888) 
34 To Pynd no mans cattell frome hensfurth. 

+2. To distrain: = Poinp wv. Se. Obs. 

78 Acta Audit. (1839) 59/2 Pt he sall..desist fra pinding 
of his said landis in tyme to cum. 2480 Acta Dont, 
Cons, (1839) Sofa Pe saide Johne maxwell grantis pt pe 
said horse was Ridden efter he was pyndit. 2587 Keg. 
A Council Scot. 1V. 162 Like as the personis foirsaidis.. 

ay is thair bestiall and guidis by all ordour of law. 

Hence Pinded ff/.a., Pinding vil. 5b. (spec. 

in local use, in reference to sucking lambs: see 

quot. 1641). 

£897 Pynding {see sense 1), 2596 Datavorce tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot. 1, 123 marg., Pinding. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
{Sustees) xx Theire excremente.. berke together theire 
tayles and hinder partes, and soe stoppe theire fundament; 
the sheapheardes phraise is that such lambes are pinded, 
and that they must bee sette ate liberty. 1804 in rans. 
Highi. Soc. Scotl, (1807) 111. 350 Pinding is another disease 
exclusively confined to sucking lambs. 

Pind, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Pin v., PINE v. 

| Pinda, wndar, pinder. Also pindal. 

ad. Pg. pinda, in Du. prendel, ad. Congo mpinda, 

fpongwe mbenda: carried by negroes to America.] 

Name in the West Indies and Southem U.S. for 

the groand-nut or pea-nut (Arachis hypogwa). 

2707 Stoane Yamaica 1. p. \xxiii, I was assured that the 
Negroes feed on Pindals or Indian Earth-nuts, a sort of pea 
or bean producing its pods under ground. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 295 Pindars or Ground Nuts. 12796 Stzoman 
Surlnant IL. xx. 115 The pistachio or pinda nuts they also 
Convertintu butter, 3814 tr. Proyart’s Loanga in Pinkerton 
Voy. XVI. 55x There is nothing which the Negroes culti- 
vate with more care than the Binds. 2875 R. F, Burton 
Gorilla L. (x876) 1. 158 The ground-nut or pea-nut,..the 
Pindar of the United States,..is eaten roasted. attrib. 
1879 Louisville (U.S.) Home & Farm 15 Apr., My hogs 
. ad. .the run of potato, pinder ond pea fields. 

| Pindari (pindarz), sd. (@.) (a. Hindustani 
Pindari, pinférd, for Marathi pendhari, a member 
of a band of plunderers called pendhar or pend- 
Adrd, of disputed origin: perh. from a place-name 
Pandhar: see Indian Antiquary XXIX. 140, 
May 1900.] 

1. One of a body of mounted maranders who 
appear to have arisen in Central India in the 
ijthe., and in the 18th c. were frequently employed 
by contending princes as irregular cavalry to pillage 
the country nad massacre the subjects of their 
enemies. They were crushed in 1817 by the 
Marquess of Tastings, when Governor-General of 
India. Also as ady. 

1788 Indian Vee. i who receive no pay, but.. 
Sive a certain monthly sum to the commander in chief, for 
i a to marand or mice under the sanction of his 

ners. Zbid. 104 Pindarries, a set of plunderers who 
accompany a Maratta army. 1794 Scott tr. Firishta’s 
. He. Decean M1. x22 (Y.) The Pinderrehs took Velore. 1803 
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Wettixcton in Gurw. Desf. (1844) 1. 369 He has had 
ooo pindarries in bis service, to whom he gave no pay, and 
who subsisted by plundering the Rajah of Kolapoor. 1856 
J. W. Kaye Sir J. Malcolm I. vi 10a Some band of Pin- 
darees. 
was overrun by Pindari brigands. 

2. The dialect of these and their descendants. 

1901 Census india, Classified List of Lang. No. 81 Pend 
har! or Kakari a jargon based on Dakhint, which is used by 
Musaftman Pendharis and Kakars in Dharwar (Bombay). 

Pindaric (pinde:rik), a. and 5d. [ad. L. Pa- 
daricus, a. Gr. Thvdapixds, f. Mivdapos, name of a 
famous ancient Greek lyric poet. Cf, F. Jin 
erate) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the poet Pindar; 
written, writing, etc. in a style resembling or sup- 
posed to resemble that of Ptodar. 

1640 Ben Yonson'’s Exccration agst. Vulcan Dijb (fitle), 
Ode Pindarick On the Death of Sir Hen. Morison. 1656 
Cowzev (¢t/e} Pindarique Odes. 1668 Daypen Dram, 
Poesie Ess. (Ker) 1. 97 We may use the benefit of the 
Pindaric way..where the numbers vary, and the rhyme is 
disposed caretessly, 2721 Aooison Sect. No. 58 #13 Those 
admirable English Authors who call themselves Pindarick 
Writers, 1765 Beattie To Churchill 34 He soars Pindaric 
heights. 2469 
Pindaric odes to the day of his death. 

B. sd. An ode or other poem, or a metre or 
form of verse, in imltation or supposed imitation 
of Pindar, (Formerly sometimes applied to an 
Alexandrine: see quot. 1697.) hich i: 

2685 Mrs. Benn (2i¢/e) A Pindarick on the Death of Our 
Late Sovereign. 1697 Davpen Exes Ded., Ess. (Ker) 1]. 
238 His Alexandrine Gaceeicen we calt, thongh improperly, 
the Pindaric, because Mr. Cowley has often employed it ia 
his Odes. /éfd. 229, 1 generally..make the last verse of 
the triplet_a Pindaric, 1706 Concatve Disc. Pindariqgue 
Ode Aj, The Character of these late Pindar) is a 
Bundte of rambling incoherent Thoughts, express‘d in a like 
parcet of inegalar Stanza’s, 1876 L. Steenan Lang. TA, in 
184 C. 1. 1431 Wollaston... had turned the Book of Eccle- 
siastes into * Pindarics’ in order to give vent to his feetings, 

So + Pinda‘rical a. Obs, = PinDaric A.; Pi-n- 
dariam [cf. F. Aindarisme}, Pindaric style, imita- 
tion or supposed imitation of Pindar; Pi:ndarist, 
an imitator of Pindar, a writer of Pindaric verses ; 
Pindarize v, [nd. F. prudariser (O.de St. Gelais, 
¢1500)] z#ér. (or with £7), to imitate Pindar, to 
write in Pindaric style; érvaas., to make Pindaric. 

1656 Cowtev Pindar, Odes, Resurrection (Note), This 
Ode is truly "Piodarical, falling from one thing into another, 
after his Enthusiastical manner. 1697 Watts Hora Lyr. 
un. Freedom iii, ‘Vhus my bold harp profusely playd 
Pindarical. 1713 Steere Guardian No. 141 ? 6 Sometimes 
she made ine foam at the mouth..and act n sort of madness 
which the Athenians call the *Pindarism. 1867 M. ARNoLD 
Celtic Lit. 144 [Celtic poetry) has all through it a sort of 
intoxication of style,—a Pindarism, to use a word formed 
on the name of the poet, on whom, above alt other pocts, 
the power of syle seems to have exercised an inspiring and 
intoxicating effect. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Pope Whs. 1V. 
117 Perhaps the like return might properly be made to a 
modern *Pindarist. 2607 R C anawllies Estienne’s World 
of Wanders 43 To vse the phrase of our descanting and 
*Pindarizing Poets. 2694 Motrgux Radelais v. xviii. (1737) 
81 Water's good, saith a Poet, tet ‘em Pindarise upon it. 

Pinde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of PINE v. 

Pinder (pi‘nda1). Forms: 5 pyndere, -are, 
5-6 pynder, (7-8 pindar), 7- pinder. [f. Pixpv. 
+-EBI.) An officer of a manor, having the duty 
of impounding stray beasts. (See also Pinner %.) 

14.. Nort, in Wr.Wilcker 688/25 Jaclusor, a pynder. 
¢ 1440 ribine Parv. 400/1 Pyndare of beestys (Pysson 
pynnar), taclusor. 1543 Fitzneas, //ush, § 148 Than 
cometh the pynder & taketh hym a fhae hym in the 
pyofolde. x63a (¢f¢/e) The Pinder of Wakefield: Being the 
metry History of George o Greene the lusty Pinder of 
the North. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. U1. 63 {At 
Nottingham] they have. .two more [officers] called Piaders, 
one for the Fietds, and the other for the Meadows, 18a 
Cuare Vill. Minstr. 1. 88 White pinders, that such chances 
look, Drive his rambling cows to pound. 2890 /ferts Mer- 
curvy 4 Jan., To continue the directions to the pinder not to 
a(low any cattle beyond those belonging to the inhabitants 
of the are prescriptive borough to he depastured in Hartham. 

der: see PinDa. 

+ Pindfool. Oss. Sarcastic perversion of Piy- 
FOLD, with play on /oo/. . 

isso Hoorer Serm. ou Yonas v. 132 Then beganne the 
pyndfooles and cloisters to be made in tho churches. 

ndling, a. dial. and U.S. [?for pingling, 
or fiddling.) a. dial. Fretful, out of humoar. 
b. U.S. Sickly, puny, delicate. 

1862 Mars. Stows Peart Orr's Isé. iv. ag I'm #thinkin'.. 
whether or no cows’ milk an’t goin’ to be too hearty for it, 
it's such a pindling little thing. 1890 Many E. Watkins 
Humble Rom., Brakes & White Vi lets (1891) 169 Leviny's 
tookin’ kinder pindlin’, ain’t she? 1895 Cassedi's Fam, Mag. 
ae 3433/2, | niver seed sech peevish, pindlin, fractious ways. 

in-drill, -drop: see Pry 54,1 18. 

Pi-n-dust. Dust formed of filings of brass or 
other metal produced in the manufacture of a 

igs Hu ort, Pynne dust, peripsema, psegmna. 1593 G. 
Haavey Pierce's pire: Whee certs ay 239 Him that 
can bray the Asse-drumme in a morters; and stampe his 
Iewes-trumpe to Pindust. 1624 Carr. Sutra Verginia 58 
A claie sand so mingled with yeattow spangles as it had 
beene halfe pindust. 1668 H. Mom Div, Dial. wt. xxxiil. 
(1713) 268 Those little fix'd Stars that shew but as scattered 
Pindust in a frosty night. a8:7 Hoa. Surrn Tor fill 
(1838) U1. 283 Pindust, and fine gilt paper. 
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PINE. 


Pine (pain), 33.1 Oés. or arch. Forms: 2- 
pine; also 3-5 pyn, 3-6 pyno, 4 pin. [Early 
ME. pine:—OE. ‘p/n, a. L. foena punishment, 
pain (see Pogatscher § 130-134). Cf. OS. pina, 
(MD. pine, Du. pine, ayn OHG., pina (MHG. 
pine, pin, Ger pein), ON. pina (Sw. pina, Da. 
pine); also Olr. pian (Ir. Gael. pian): all from 
Latin. App. iotroduced Into Tent. and Celtic with 
Christlanity, and ia Eng. applied first to the pains 
of hell. It is notable that the sb. has not yet been 
found in OE., where the derived vb. p/nan was 
common from an early period. 

+l. Punishment; salfering inflicted as panish- 
ment, torment, torture; sfec. the pas sufferings 
of hell or of purgatory; = Pain sd.b1, 2b. Obs. 

e1160 flation Gosp. Matt. xxv. 46 And panne fared hyo 
on ece pine [Ags. Gosp. susle, Lindis/. tintergo). ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 43 Heo bid waniende inne pisse pine. ¢ 2900 

Vices & Virtues 7 De pine of hetle. a 1300 Cursor MM. 497 
par pin [v. rr. pyne, pine] bal bere opon bam al 1368 Lanct. 
P. PL A. v.29 To take twey staues, And fette hom Felice 
from wyuene pyne [i.e the cucking-stocl), ¢1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk, (MS. B.) 472 Atle in purgatory pyne. ¢ 1364 
Cnraucea Flo. Fare ut 422 Of Proserpyne That quene ys 
of the derke pyne. 21425 Wvynroun Cron. vt. xii. 132 
Dire ‘yrandis tuk pis haly man, And held hin tang ia-til 


| herd pyne. 1596 Datayaece tr. Leslie's Mist. Scot. vu. 54 


To stire vp..ill men to flie vice throuch the pines that thay 
see Ill men pinect with. 1600 Faiarax asso xvi (vil. 4 
The victor..pardons her, that merits death and plae. 

+2. Suffering, afiliction, distress, trouble. a. 
Physical suffering; = Patn 56.13. (In ME. often 
applied to the passion of Christ.) Oés. 

1284 O. E. Chron, an. 1137, I ne can, telten. .alle be pines 
dat hi diden wrecce men on pis land. a@assg St. Jfarher. 
1 Efter ure fauerdes pine ant his passina ant his ded on rode. 
€129§ Orison of our Lord 20 in O. E. Mise. 139 Cryst.. pat 
for vs polcdest so swibe muchel pyn. 1303 R. Bauxne 
Handl, Synne 723 Pe pyne, he suffred for gode. 2480 
Robt. Devyll 820 in Hart. £. P. P. 1.251 God wotte bys 
belly [had] greate pyne. ¢1600 Montcomeme Cherri & 
Slaé 1350 Be mediciner to the man, And schaw sic cunning 
as 3e can, To put him out of pyne. 

. Mental suffering; grief, sorrow, troable or 
distress of mind; anguish; = Pain sé.) 4. (Ia 
quot. 21600, Grievous or intense longiog for 
something: cf, Pine v. 6.) Obs. or arch. 

exaog Lav. a515 Ofte heo hafde seorwe & pine. 
ELE. Aulit. P. A. 330 By precios perle dotz me gret 
pyne. 1461 Pasion Lett. Ul. 13 And 1 lyke you to take 
the worchip uppon you..to the pyne and dyscomfort of all 
yor ile wyllers, 1568 T. Howett Ard. Amitic (e275) 57 
My pleasure, pine, and pain. az600 Monrcomeair Jisc. 
P. xxxvii. 6 Sen nane bot U hes for thy persone pyne, 1600 
Fairrax Sasso 11x. civ, That high crie.. Pierst through her 
hart with sorrow, griefe, and pine. 1721 Ramsay Richy & 
Sandy 30 [He] sung on aeten reed the lover's pine. 1868 
Isa Craic-Knox Ballad of Brides of Quair ix, More than 
one hath lived in pine, And more than one hath died of care. 

+3. Trouble taken or aodergone in accomplishing 
Boyne labour, toil, exertion, effort, palns; 
difficulty: = Pain sé.1 5, 6. Obs. 

aszoo Cursor M. 1136 Wit pine it sal pe geild pi fode. 
Ge R, Baunne Chron. Wace (Rotls) 1994 Pey ascaped 
wihiawrel yn, @ 1400-50 Alexander 1206 Pus yede pai 
fie Ane, slike a pral_ bam apreued as pyne were to 
reken, 2533 Bettennen Lizy iv. xi. (S. T.S.) 11. 84, 1 will 
tak pyne..to do sic thingis for defence of public liberte. 
1674 Rav WV. C. Words 37 It's Pine to telly it is difficult to 


tel 

+4. Soffering cansed by hunger or want of food ; 
the condition of pining for food; famine; want; 
starvation. (Cf Pine v. 4, 5.) Also fig. Obs. 

1567 Drant florace, Epist. xvii. F iv, Greedie thirst and 
knawinge pyne of situer, and of goulde. 1596 Srensen 
F.Q. v.¥. 22 Forst, through peaurie and pyne,.. For nooght 
was given them to sup or dyne, 2725 Porg Odyss. xv. 367 


ira 


! On all their weary ways wait care and pain, And pine and 


penary. 
b. A disease of sheep: = Pinine vbl. sb. 2b. 
2804 in Trans. Hight. Soc. Scot, (1807) 1M, 405 To the 


| pine,..the condition of the animal is too high, its blood too 


thick, and its pasture too arid. 


5, Complaint, repining. rare—'. 
3804 Something Odd tH. 179 To give way to unavailing 


eS. 

"6. Comb., a3 tpine-stall (pyustal), place of 
punishment. See also PinEBANK. 

¢1qa0 Lay Folks Mass Bh, York Honrs 43 Pai..gerte 
hym bere on his bak pe cros to be pynstal, 

Pine (pein), 54.2 Forms: 1 pin, 4- pine; 
also 4 pigne, 4-5 pyne, § (7 Se.) pyn. [OE. 
gin, ad, L. pinus a pine-tree, in ME. a, F. prntc— 

. pin-us. Gower's form pigne, is not easy to 
explain: F. prene=It. signa, L. pinea is cited only 
of 1528 in Godef.] " / 

L. A tree of the genos Pinus, or of various allied 
coniferous genera; comprising trees, mostly of 
large size, with evergreen needle-shaped leaves, of 
which many species afford valuable timber, tar, 
and torpentine, and some have edible seeds. 


temic Hont. (Th.) 11. 508 Se halg2..wolde aheawan 
ante biltme Pin-beam. @ 1300 Cursor AM. 1377 Pai sal be 


cedre, ciprese, and pine. /d:¢. 1384 Pe pine [v.r. pynel- 
Leg. Rood (1871) secund [wand] sal be of cypres, 
Aal te Sarid of aie zoPes 1 Gower Conf. it x6r 


Enclosed with the tres of Pigne {rime Nonarcigne} & 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 357 b/s Ther was a tree ofa pyo which 


PINE. 


was deaged to the deuylle. 1993 Suaxs. Rich. //, m1. ii. 
42 He [the sun] fires the prowd tops of the Easterne Pines. 
1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1. 292 His Spear, to equal which the 
tallest Pine, Hewn on Norwegian hills,..were but a wand. 
1794 Mrs. Ravcurre Myst. Udolpho iv, Mountains covered 
. nearly to their summits with forests of gloomy pine. 1860 
Ruskin Alod. Paint. V. vt. ix. §4 Let the pine find only 
a ledge of vertical precipice to cling to, it will nevertheless 
grow straight. 
b. The wood of these trees: wae Es 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 118 (Add. MS.) 3i hed be 
efiyien are lyzt drey3e staff, as of salwe obere ellys pyne 
(Ash ATS, pinee). ays Emerson Poems, House, Rafters 
of immortal pine. 1870 F. R. Wison Ch. Lindisf. 799 The 
stalls are oaken, the sittings generally being of pine. 

2. With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of /#us or other coniferous genera (or to 


their wood) : as 

Aleppo Pine, Pinus Halefensis; Amboyna Pine = 
Dammar-pine; Austrian Pine, Pinus austriaca; Baltic 
Pine, a variety of the timber of Pinus sylvestris; Bhotan 
Pine, Pinus excelsa (Treas. Bot. 1866); Bishop’s Pine, 
P. muricata; Black Pine, Pinus austriaca; alsd P. 
Alurrayana and P. Feffreyi of N. America, and species of 
Podocarpus of New Zealand and Frenela of Australia; 
Brazillan Pine, 4 raucaria brasiliensis; Broom-pine= 
Long-leaved Pine; Bull-plne, Pinus reseed P. Sabi- 
niana, P, mitis, and P, ponderosa, all of N. America; 
Candlewood Pine, the Mexican pitch-pine or torch-pine, 
Pinus Zeocote; Cedar-pine Pinus glabra, of Southern 
U.S.; Celery Pine (also Celery-leaved P., Celery-top ped) 
P.), the genus PAyllocladus, of Australia, New Zealand, 
etc. (Miller Plant-names); Cembra Pine, the Italian 
Stone-pine; Chilian Pine, Araucavria imbricata; Clus- 
ter-plne (see Ciuster sd. 4); Corsican Plne = Larch. 
pine, Cypress Pine, species of Frenela (Morris Austral 
£xg.); Dammar-pine, Damwara orientalis of the Mo- 
luccas, which yields the resin called Damar (Henfrey 
Elen. Bot. (1857) § 600); Digger-pine (see Diccer 6); 
Dwarf Pine, Pinus Mughus of S. Europe, and P. Pu. 
ntilio of Austria, etc.; Dye-pine = King-sine; Foxtail- 
Pine, Pinus Balfouriana and P. serotina; Frankin- 
cense-plne (sce RA neerat 7 Glant Pine = Sugar. 
fine; Ginger-pine, the Port Orford White Cedar, a species 
of cypress, Chamzcyparis Lawsoniana; Golden Pine, 
Pinus Kampferi (Miller Plant-names 1884); Grey Pine, 
Pinus Banksiana, of the northern parts of N. America; 
Hard Pine =Long-leaved Pine; Heavy Pine (see Heavy 
a, 30); Hickory Pine (see Hickory 4b); Highland Pine, 
a_ variety of the Scotch ime with horizontal branches s 
Himalayan Plne (see Himaravan 1); Hoop-pine (see 
Hoop 53.413 b); Hudson's Bay Pine=Grey Pine; Huon 
Pine (see Hvon pine); Teta Pine, Pinus tnops, asmalt 
species of the eastern U.S.; Kauri Pine (see Kauri b); 

Ing-pine (see Kine sd. rol. Bee pie (see Knee sd, 
13); Labrador Pine = Grey Pine; Lace-bark Pine, 
Pinus Bungeana of China, which sheds its outer bark every 
year (Nicholson Dict. Gard, 1887); Larch Pine, Pinus 
Laricio of S. Europe; Loblolly Pine (see Lostouty 4): 
Lodge-pole Pine (U. 5.)=XKrdge-fole pine; Long-leaved 
Pine, Pinus australis (P. palustris), the Pitch-pine of the 
Southern U.S.; Mahogany Pine, Podocarfus Totara 
of New Zealand; Maritime Pine = Sea-sine; Meadow- 

Ine, P. cubensis of the southern U.S.; Mountain Pine, 
a) Pinus monticola of. the western U.S.; (6) = Devarf 
Pine; Norfolk Island Pine, Araucaria excelsa; Nor- 
way Pine, (a) the Spruce Fir, 4d/es (Picea) excelsas (3) 
(in U.S.) the N. American Red Pine, Pinus resinosa; (2) a 
variety of the timber of Pinus sylvestris; Nut-pine (see 
Nut); Old-field Pine (see Orn rietp hb); Oyster Bay 
Pine, Callitris (Frenela) australis, of Australia (Henfrey 
Elen Bot. 1857); Parasol-pine (see Parasor sd. 3)$ 
Pitch-pine (see Pitcu-pixe); Pond Pine, Pinus serotinas 
Prince's Pine (ee Paince); Red Pine, (a) P. resinosa of 
N. America; (2) (of Australia) #xenela Endlicheri; (ce) of 
New Zealand) Dacrydiume cupressinum; also the timber = 
Riga pine; (see Ren a. 17d); Ridge-pole Pine (U.S), 
Pinus Murrayana; Riga Pine, a variety of the timber of 
Pinus sylvestris; Rosemary-pine = /rankincense-fine ; 
Sap-pine, Pinus rigida; Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 
commonly called Scotch Fia; Scrub-plne, (in U.S) (2) = 
Grey Pine; (6) = Fersey Pines (c) (of Australia) = Red 
Pine b; Sea-pine, Seaside Pine, Pinus Pinaster or 
P, maritima; Short-leaved Pine, Pinus mitix of N. 
America; Silver Pine, (2)= Heavy Pine; () Pinus Picea; 
(c) the Silver Fin, 4dtes (Picea) t pied {d) (in New 
Zealand) Dacrydium: colensoi (Morris Austral Eng.): 
Spruce-pine (see Spruce sd.); Star-pine=Cluster-pine 3 
Stone-pine (see Srone-rine); Sugar-pine, Pinus Lam- 
bertiana of California, which yields a sweet resin used for 
sugar; Swamp-plne, (2)=Frankincense-pine; (6) = Long- 
teaved Pine; Torch-plne =Candlewood-pine ; Umbrella- 

Ine =Paraso.-fr; Virginian Pine= ngeleaved Pine; 

ater-pine, Glyftostrobus keterophyllus (Taxodium 
heierophyllum) of China; Wax-pine, the genus Daw- 
mara; Weymouth Pine, the common American white 
pine, Pinus Sivobus, lage y placted by Lord Weymouth 
when introduced into England; White Pine, various 
species with light-coloured wood, esp. the Norway pine or 
Spruce, Pinus Strobus of N. America,and species of Frenela 
and Pedocarpus of Australia, etc.; Wild Pine = Scotch 
Pine (see also 5b); Yellow Pine, various species with 
yellow or yellowish wood, as the Long-leavead Pine, the 
Short-leaved Pine, the Heavy Pine, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. pe Dlammara) orientalis, the *Amboyna 
Pine, is a tree of the Moluccas, 100 feet high. /é/d. 891 
*Baltic, Riga, Norway, Red, or Memel Fine is the timber 
of Pinus sylvestris as grown in the north of Europe. 
1843 Maravat Jf. Viole¢ xliv, The pine, both “black and 
white. 1866 Treas. Bot. os Black Pine, Pinus austriaca, 
—, of New Zealand, Podocarpus ferruginens, 1827 in 
Bischoff Van Diemen's Land (1832) 180 The Green Forest... 
comprises myrtle, sassafras, *celery-top pine, 1866 Treas. 
Bot, 881 PL ars) rhomboidaltis, the Celery-topped 
Pine, is in cultivation as an ornamental tree. 785 Martyn 
Rousseau'’s Bot. xxviii. (1794) 444 The *Cembra Pine has 
five leaves in a sheath. 1857 Henrraey Elem, Bot. § 600 
Araucaria includes the enormous *Chilian Pine, 4. tebri- 
cata, Ibid., Plinus] Pinaster, the *Cluster-pine. 1785 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxviii. (1794) 444 *Frankincense 
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Pine has three leaves coming out of the same sheath. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) Fraud. 2 Nov. (4dvt.), A valuable tract of 
*bard-pine timber-land. 2848 *Jersey Pine (see Scrud 
Pine) 1847 Ansten Anc. World v. 89 Resembling the 
Altingia, or *Norfolk Island pine. @1827 ‘T. Dwicut 7raz. 
New Eng. etc. (1821) 11. 158 Here, for the first time, we 
saw the *Norway pine. 1866 [see Baltic Pine). 1861 
Mrs. Merepitn Over ihe Straits i. 16 Groups of our 
beautiful *Oyster Bay Pine. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xxviii. {"794) 443 The most known [ ape are us 
is the *Scotch Pine, or, as it is vulgarly called, Scotch Fir: 
this bas two leaves ina sheath. 1848 Gray Sot. U.S. 439 
ersey or *Scruh Pine.. Barrens and sterile bills, New 
ersey and southward. 1866 Treas. Bot, 891 Scrub Pine, 
Pinus Banksiana. 1884 Mititer Plani-n., Pinus Banks 
siana, Gray, or Northern, Scrub-Pine-tree...— noss, New 
Jersey Scrub Pine. 1865 Daily Tel. 26 Oct. 4/4 He drained 
the soil,..and planted bent and the *sea-pine over sixteen 
bundred acres of windy sand. 1882 Sravenson Virg, 
Puerisgue, Ordered South, The troubled, busy-tooking 
groups of sea-pines. 1887 icholson's Dict. ae $.¥, 
Pinus, P. Lambertiana. *Sugar Pine... California, etc. 1827. 
This, one of the tallest of all Pines, has an enormous girth, 
1857 Henrrey Elen Bot. § 600 Plinus] palustris, the 
*Swamp-pine of Virginia. 1866 Treas. Bot. 537 Gllypto- 
Pippi itty ae a small tree eigbt to ten feet high, is 
the Chinese * Water Pine, planted along the margins of rice- 
fields near Canton. 1755 H. Warrore Let. to Montagu 
8 Nov., Adoren of the New England, or Lord *Weymouth’s 
pine. 178s Maatyn Xousseau’s Bot. xxviii. (1794) 445 Wey- 
mouth Pine...In North America it is called “White Pine, 
and is excellent for masts. 2855 R. Tavior Se Jka @ Maui 
439 (Podocarpus excelsus.) This tree is generally called 
the white pine, from the color of its wood. 1888 Cassei/s 
Picturesque Australasia 11. 210 (Morris). 1893 Seri}. 
ner's Mag. June 697/t The white-pine supply of this 
country stands in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. s.v., White P{ine]— 
(In Australia) Frenela robusta,.. Podocarpus elata, (In 
New Zealand) P. dacryoides. ager ¥. Black's Carp. & 
Build., Hone Haadicr. ix, 78 The material for a drawing- 
board that is..most satisfactory in use, is white pine. 1812 
A. T. Tuonson Lond, Disp, (1818) 298 The *Wild Pine, or 
Scotch Fir. 18aa J. Fuint Lett, Amer, 229 White and 
*yellow pines, similar to those of Canada, are brought from 
Allegany river, 

b. Also applied to plants of other orders, re- 
sembling the true pines in foliage or some other 
respect: e.g. certain specics of Lycopodium or 
Club-moss (Festoon Pinc, Z. rzpestre; Moon- 
fruit Pine, Z. dwetdulum; Running Pine, Z. clava- 
tunt) seealsoGROUND-PINE, PRINCE'S fine, SCREW- 
PINE, and senses 5, 5 b. 

1708 J. Lea /utred. Bot. App. 323 Stinking Ground Pine, 
Cantphorosuia. 

3. transf. Something made of pine-wood: e. g. 
a torch, a ship, a mast. Chiefly poet. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 78 pee ees 
to say, the lofty Pine did scnwre the Seas; for the Ship) 
made of tbe Pinetree. 1640 GrartHorne Ladies Privile. Ke 
iv. Plays 1874 11. 148 Hymen light thy Pine. @ 1704 ‘I’. 
Brown On Dk. Orinond's Recov. Wks. 1730 1. 50 E’er.. 
floating pines were steered by daringman. 1976a-9 FALCONER 
Shifwr. u.917 Fast by the fated pine bold Rodmond stands. 

+4. pi. The edible seeds of the stone-pine (Pizzas 
Pinea) or other species. Obs. [app. from L. Ainea.] 

1335-6 Durkan: Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 527, j li. et di. de 
pynes. 1340 /déd. 37 Maces, pynes, et galanga. _¢ 1430 Two 

ookery-bks. 15 Mynced Datys, Pynys and Roysonys of 
Corauns. ¢ 1450 /3id. 95 Resons of corance, Pynes, Clowes, 
Maces. 1583 Kates of 2, xsionts D vij, Pine the pound, vjd. 

5. = PIne-appre 2: cf, Pra r. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 9 Aug., The famous Queen Pine 
brought from Barbados..; the first that were ever seen in 
England were those sent to Cromwell foure years since. 
@ 1683 — Hist. Relig. (1850) 1. 29 The royal pine—a com 
pendium of alt that is delicious to the taste and smell. 2764 
Aluseum Rust. wi, xxxi. 142 It will produce about one 
hundred and fifty pines n year. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 490/1 
In the island of enane .. there is a sort [of pine-apple] all 
the flowers of which always change into branches, each of 
which bears a pine, terminated by a crown, so that a great 
cluster of pine-apples is pipe by a single stem; speci- 
mens of tbis sort are called double pines. 1879 F. W. Rosin- 
son Coward Conscietce u. xv, Two of the choicest pines 
had been cut for dessert. : 4 

b. Wild Pine: name in the West Indies, etc. 
for species of Zrl/andsia (allied to Axnanassa), 
epiphytes growing npon trees, 

sine Stoane Yamaica 1. 189 The Wild Pine is a plant so 
called because it somewhat resembles the bush that 
the ‘Pe li.c. pine-apple]. 1849 Nat. Phil., Prelim. Treat. 
39 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) In the West Indies..a kind of plant 
called the Hild-pine grows upon the branches of the trees, 

ce. A liqueur made from the pine-apple fruit. 

1818 Sforting ATag. I1. 285 Three glasses of pine and one 
of Curagoa. 

6. A figure of a pine-apple or a pine-conc. 

1790 W. Waicute Grotesque Archit. 13 On the top isa 
pine, which should he aeunla gilt. 

7. attrib. and Coméb., as pine bark, board, bough, 
Sire, forest, grove, plain, plantation,-splint, stent, 
Stunip, thicket, timber, tract, etc.; (sense 5) 


pineframe, -pit, -plant; pine-bearing, -bordered,” 


-built, -capt, -clad, -covered, -creeping, -crested, 
-crowned, -dotted, -encireled, -fringed, -shaded, etc. 
adjs.; pine-beauty, a moth, Zrachea piniperda, 
whose larva feeds on pine-trees; pine-beetle (also 
pine-bark beetle), any one of various small beetles 
destructive to the hark or wood of pines; pine 
bird’s-nest = pine-sap; pine-blight, a blight or 
disease of pine-bark caused by an aphis, as Cher- 
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mes pinicorticts, which secretes a coating of white 
filaments ; also the insect itself; pine-bluff, a bluff 
or precipitous cliff crowned with pine-trees; pine- 
bud moth, the Tortricine, Orthotania turtonana ; 
pine-bulifinch = pine-grosdeat; pine carpet, a 
species of carpet-moth, as Zhera firmata, whose 
larva feeds on pine-trees; pine-chafer, a N. 
American beetle, Auomala pinicola, which feeds 
on pine-leaves; pine-cloth = PINx-aPrLy cloth; 
pine-cone, the cone or fruit of the pine-trec; 
pine-drops, the N. American plant /terospora 
andromedea (N.O. Monotropacex), parasitic on the 
roots of pine-trees (cf. deech-drops); pine-finch, 
(a) = pine-grosbeak; (6) = pine-siskin; + pine- 
glandule = Pingau gland; pine goldfinch = 
pine-siskin ; pine grosbeak, a large finch, P#vi- 
cola enucleator, inhabiting pine-woods in Europe 
and North America; pine grouse = dusky grouse 
(see Grouse sé. 1); pine gum, a resin resembling 
sandarach, obtained from Anstralian trees of the 
genus Callitris or Frenela; pine hawk-moth, 
a species of hawk-moth, Sphinx pinastri, whose 
larva feeds on the pine-tree; pine-house = 
PINERY 1; pine-kernel, (a) the seed of any pine- 
tree, esp. when edible; + (6) the pineal gland; 
pine knot (U.S.), a knot (Kwor s.1 14) of pine- 
wood, used as fuel; pine-iand, land on which 
pine-trees grow or are grown ; pine-linnet = pixe- 
seskin; pine-lizard, the common brown lizard of 
N. America, Sceloporus undulatus; pine-marten 
(see MARTEN 2); pine-mast, pine-cones collec- 
tively (see Mast 54.2); pine-mouse, a N, Ameri- 
can meadow-mouse, Arvicola (Pitymys) pinetorum, 
usually inhabiting pine-barrens; pine-needie, the 
needle-shaped leaf of the pine (hence Pine-seedle 
wool = pine-wool); pine-oil, name for varions 
oils obtalned from the leaves, twigs, wood, or resin 
of pine-trees; + pine-ploughed a., ploughed by 
‘pines’, i.e. ships (cf. 3); pine-sap, a reddish 
fleshy plant, A~onotropa Hypopitys (Hypopitys 
multiflora), formerly supposed to be parasitic on 
the roots of pinc-trees; also, the allied Schzvet- 
nitzia odorata (Sweet Pine-sap); pine-sawfly, any 
sawfly whose larvz feed on pine-trees, esp. Lo- 
phyrus pint; pine-siskin, a small N. American 
siskin or finch, Chrysomttrts (Carduelis, or Spinus) 
Pinus, found in pine-woods; pine-snake, a large 
harmless snake of the N. American genus Pityo- 
his, found in pine-woods; pine-stove = PINERY 
1; pine-strawberry (see STRAWBERRY) ; pine- 
thistle, a species of thistle, Atractylis (Carlina) 
gummifera, the root of which contains a gummy 
substance; pine-torch, a torch made of pine- 
wood; pine-warbier, a small N. American 
warbler, Dendreca pinus, inhabiting pine-woods; 
pine-weed, asmall N. American plant, Hypericum 
Sarothra or nudtcaule, with wiry branches and 
small scale-like leaves; also called orange-grass 
(Treas. Bot. 1866); pine-weevil, any weevil 
which infests pine-trees, as Hylodius adietis and 
species of Pissodes (Nicholson's Diet. Gard, 1887); 
pine-wool, a wool-like material made from the 
spun fibres of pine-leaves, used in some countries 
for garments (Miss Pratt Flower. 27. (1861) 166); 
pine-worm, the larva of the pine-sawfly. See 
also PINE-APPLE, PINE-BARREN, etc. 

1887 Nicholson's Dict.Gard.,*Pine Bark Beeiles, numerous 
spectes of smalt beetles. tive below the bark of Fir-trees and 
other Conifers. ¢1614 Sig W. Mure Dido & Aineas u. 475 
Aged Atlas, whose *pyn-bearing browes.. Nor haile..nor 
wind..eschewes. 1887 Wicholson’s Dici.Gard. s. v. Pinus, 
The*Pine Beauty, Trachea piniperda. 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 
200 The Scotch Fir shoots..have been tunnelled by the 
*Pine beetle. 1766 J. Bartram $772, 18 Jan. in W. Stork 
Ace. E. Florida 4x We rowed... by some oak and “pine- 
bluffs. 28a5 Gentt. Mag. XCV.1.6 Lumber, such as *pine- 
boards and scantling. 1890‘R, Botpzewoon’ Col. Reformer 
(2893) 292 Vast plains and *pine-bordered sandhills. 1657 
Tuoantey tr. Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe ag She crowned 
her head with *pine-boughes. 1829 Snettey Prometh. 
Und. wv. 48 ‘The pine boughs are singing Old songs with 
new gladness. 188: Miss Ormenop /ujur. Insects, (1890) 
246 The caterpillars of the *Pine-bud Moth are injurious to 
the Scotch Fir, Silver Fir,and various species of Pine. 2808 
Scort Afaym. v1. Introd. 10 His low and *pine-built hall. 
@x811 R. CumaeRLand in T. eee 4g 4. eee 

2 O'erthe mountain's *pine-capt brow. 1786 R. P. Jo! 
ee Heroine ui. ix. 23 His *pine-clad bead Ol Athos 
bow'd, 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xii. go At the other side 
was the pine-clad slope. 31695 Woopwarp Wat. Hest. 
Earth n. (1723) 81, Nuts, *Pine-Cones, and the like. 2866 
W. M. Rosserti in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems p. xiii, gilt 
bronze pine-cone, hollowed, and 12 feet in height, used once 
to be at the summit of the Sepulchre or Mole of Hadrian. 
1870 Emrason Soc. ¢ Solit., Farming Wks. (Bohn) 111. 60 
Nature drops a pine-cone in Mariposa, and it lives ie 
centuries. 1884 é. A. Townsenp in Century Mag. XXVUI. 
824 “Pine-covered hills. 1868 Woop Homer without A. 
xiit. 248 The “Pine-Creeping Warbler (Sy/ota pinus). 1777 
Euiz. Ryves Poents 36 Up the *pine-crownd hill. 1872 
Parcrave Lym. Poems 14% Reath the *pine-dotted slopes of 
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Tivoli. 1866 Treas. Bol., *Pine-drops, an American name 
for Plerospora, 1894 R, B. Suagre Handbh, Birds Gt. 
Brit. 1. 61 The *Pine-finch, Pinicola enucteator, 1860 
Tymoace Glac, 1. xii. 86 After dinner we athered round 
the “pine-fire. s8za Suectey So Jane—the Recollect.1 Wo 
pin to the *Pine Forest. psa, tr, Longue 
Ue’ § Guero? They crowned him (a goat) with *pine- 
garlands. 1615 Crooks Body of Man 468 The backeside 
of the *Pine-glandule. 1772 Forster in Phil. Trans, LAM. 
402 *Pine Grosbeak. 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 619/1 One 
of our most beautiful and interesting winter visitants is the 
ine grosbeak, 859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands (186a) 35 
t will change first into a browa ch salis, then into a large 
and pretty moth—the *Pine-hawk Moth, 3887 Nicholson's 
Dict. Gard. 5. v. Pine-apple, Provision should be made, in 
*Pine-houses or pits, for applying a thin shading for a few, 
hours on bright summer days. , Epulario H iv b, Some 
dry Figges, and two ounces of *Pine kernels. 1653 H. More 
Antid, Ath, t. xi. (1714) 33, That particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Conarion or Pine-kernel. 1712 tr. 
Pomete Hist. Drugs 1.144 The Indian Pine Kernels are 
little Almonds of a yellowish white Colour. 1791 Ww. 
Bartram Carolina 72 To collect a great quantity of wood 
and *Pine knots to feed our fires. 1765 a Baataam Frail. 
26 Dec. in W. Stork Acc. E. Florida (1706) 8 We encam d 
on a bluff in the “pine-land. 1885 Xreerside Nat. ist. 
(s888) 111. 425 Sfeeloporns] undu latus .. prefers the more 
sandy localities covered with pine, and is often called the 
spine lizard’, 1895 Outing (U.S) XXVI. 34/2 A pine 
lirard ran up the trunk of a cedar tree, 1772 Forstza in 
Phil. Trans. LX. 372 “Pine Marten, 1884 Jerreaizs 
Red Deer ix. 169 A reddish-brown marten-cat, or ine. 
marten, 3866in //igegincon’s Harvard Mem. Biog., Whitte- 
snore \. 410 The < eaves and *pine-needles are as Inxurions 
to lie on. 1866 Watts Diet. Chet. 1V. 649 * Pine-oil or 
Fir-oil,, names... aa to certain oils Seman iy, oil of 
turpentine, obtained in various ways from pine and fir-trees. 
3810 Splendid Follies 1. 39 Scrambling over the “pine-pit, 
he sheered off. 1837 Civ. Eng. § Arch. Frail. aq/a The 
jron-roofed vinery..with a pine pit in the middle, a 1817 
T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng,, etc. (18ar) 11. 158 The lands.. 
are either Pg doa or intervals, 1766 Comgl. Farner 
sv. Pine-apple, Generally..*pine plants. .bronght from the 
West-Indies, have a white insect adhering to them. 1775 
G. Witte Sefborne xiii. 108 The *pine-plantations of that 
nobleman are very grand. 1598 Syivester Dx Bartas 
ii im. Colonies 186 The *Pine-plough’d Sea. 1 eR 
Bouprewooo’ Col. Reformer (1891) 185 The onbarked *pine- 
sts of the rude verandah. 1857 Gray First Lessons Bot. 
2866) 35 Other parasitic plants, like the Beech-drops and 
*Pine-sap, fasten their roots under ground upon the roots of 
neighboring plants. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gardening $V. 
Lophyrus Pint is the one generally denoted by the name of 
*Pine Sawfly. 1885 Lapy Brassey 7ke Trades 344 The 
*“pine-shipping season is..a period of great activity in the 
Bahamas. 1880 Lidr. Univ. Knowd/. (N.Y.) X1. 720 *Pine 
sarke, Pitwophis melanoleucus, 1895 Outing (U.S.)XXV1. 
30/2 A pine snake, bloated and glistening, wriggles across 
the road. a 1843 Sourngy Comm. pi, Bk. Ser. tt. (1849) 660/1 
Candles made of the *Pine-splints. 1894 Home Missionary 
(N. Y.) Oct. 328 This *pine-stomp land..is proving to be 
the best potato land in the world. 1867 H. Latuam Black 
§& White 38 They always i 
seven miles, up into the *pine-thickets, to sleep. 1842 P. Je 
Sauay Brit. Forest Treee 410 The durability of *Pine 
limber. is considered to be scarcely inferior to that of the oak. 
1857 Mayne £.xf. Ler., *Pine-thistie, 1832 G. Downes 
Lett, Cout. Countries 1. 99 The Valley o! Grindelwald, 
interspersed with verdant lawns and sable *pine-tracts. 
1884 Health Exhib, Catal, 42/2 "Pine Wooi Anti-rheumatic 
eons: 
Pine (psin),v. Forms: 1-2 pinian, 3-7 pyne, 
3-pine. [OE. p/nian, f. pin, Pine sb.1: ef. MDn., 
MLG. pfnen, Du, pijnen, OHG. pinéa (MHG. 
pinen, Ger. peinen), ON. pina to torment, punish 
(Sw. pina, Da, pine to torment); cf. also Olr., 
Tire, Gael. pian to torment, f. pian sh. Cf. later 
~ feine-it, Paty, from OF J 
+1. trans, To afflict with pain or snffering; to 
cause to suffer; to torment, trouble, distress. Also 
absol, Obs. (Cf. PAIN v, 2.) 
£893 K. AELrreo Oros. tt. iii, § 4 Da pineden hie hiene mid 
Sm det hie his hand forbarndon, ¢ 950 ee Gosp. 
Matt. viii. 29 Da cuome hider zr tid to pinenne (Ags. G. 
teagenne] usih, 1194 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 {Hi] pineden 
im alle pe ilce pining dat ure Drihten was pined. ¢1175 
Lamb, tian. 17 We was ipinet ermitiche to dede. a 1325 
Ancr. R. 404 Never er nn nes ich ful pined. 45340 Hampota 
Pralier iv, 5 Doand penaunce & pynand 3ow for 3owre 
synnes. 1494 Faovan Chron. 1, cxxii 99 He was taken in 
suspeccion, and so turmentyd and pyned ¥ he confessyd. 
1569 T. Usprapown Ovid agst. /b1s K vj b, Aristophanes 
was hy publike authoritie pyned to death. 1635 Quartes 
Emibl, Vv. 1. iti. 246 O tell him. .how nv soule is pin’d. 1724 
Ramsay 7va-¢. Mise., Scots Cantata, Hence frae my breast, 
contentious care, Ye've tint the power to pine. {1 Frag. 
MAN Worm. Cong. V. xxiii. 285 Truly might the Chronicler 
say..that never were martyrs so ae? as they were.] 
+2. intr. To suffer, to nadezgo pain. Obs. rare. 
(In later use merged in 5.) 
ie 3175 Lamd, How. 35 1c walde fein pinian and sitten on 
forste and on snawe, £1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 773 (Hari. 
MS.) To synne and to pyne of pe dep pat is pardurable. 
+3. ivans. To put to labour; re. to take pains, 
exert oneself, labour, toil (= Pain v. 4). Obs. 
i 13.. K. Avis. 5914 Mychel he hym pyned er al pis londe 
le haueb ywonne. ¢1 Wrecur Serv. Sel. Wks. 1. 
150 A bole bat shal be kild..is not pyned ne traveilid wip 
ober beestis. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secre?., Gov. Lordsh. xcvit. 
100 His fadyr and his modir pyned hem to lere hym som 
craft. cxgoo Destr. Troy 11558 All grauntid the gome to 
ye, ravens, For to proker hir pes, & pyne hym perfore. 
4. To exhaust or consume (a person, animal, 
ae by suffering of body or mind, esp. by want of 
or by wasting disease ; to canse to languish ; 
to wear ont, waste away, reducc to leanness, ema- 


had to ride off at night six or | 


] 
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ciate; to deprive or stint of food, to starve. Also 
with away, fo death, etc. Now rare exc. dial, 
1397 R. Grove. (Rolis) 9230 is bissop was ney to grounde 
ibro3t Mid honger.. He wep& ctide on is men pat hii ssolde 
on him rewe Pat he nere to debe ipined. ¢ 1380 Wycur 
Serm, Sel, Wks, 11. 1g Pei pynen hem bi be worste hungir. 
3349 Cueke Hurt Sedit. (ay) 23 Seeing yee so anpitti- 
fully vex men,.. pine them with famine. 1563 Lo. J. 
Gaav in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 279 The thought 
and care she takethe..pines her awaye. 1596 BaanoucH 
Meth. Physick (ed. 3) 372 Phisitions keepe their patients 
In darkenes, ine them euen vnto bones. 1606 Hottann 
Sweton, 111 When as shee was fully determined to pine her 
selfe to death: hee caused her mouth perforce to bee opened, 
ind meate to be crammed into her throate. ¢x646 in 
Glover's Hist. Derby \. (829) App. 67 (Wingfield Manor] 
was a place that could not be otherwise taken, without they 
were pined out. 173-3 Minter Gard. Dict. (ed. 2) 8. v. 
Crocus, The Bulb seem'd..to be pin'’d andemaciated. 1759 
Saran Fievomnc Creer of Deliwyn 1. 223 He fattened on 
Flattery, and pined himself away. @ 1845 Hooo Lamia 
iv, I'd pine him to a ghost for want of rest. 1848 Buck.ey 
Hiad 17 Bat he pined away his great heart, remaining there. 
188: Leicestersh. Gloss., Pine, to starve, kill by starvation. 
‘They besieged the town in hope to pine ‘em ", 1885-94 R. 
Bawwces Eroe & Pryche Jone iii, If she there had died of 
hunger pined, 

absol, ¢3613 Row tanos Paire of Spy-Knavee 19 Thou 
do‘st onely pinch, and pine, and spare, To hord vp money. 

5. intr. To become wasted or feeble, from saffer- 
ing (bodily or mental), esp. from intense grief, etc., 
wasting disease, or want of sustenance; to lose 
vitality or vigour; to languish, waste away. 

¢3440 Boctus (Land MS. ss9 If. rob), That he shulde other 
dayes nyne In prison leve and there pyne. ©1440 Prowp. 
Parv. 40o/t Pynya, ot languryn in sekenesse, ..danguco, 
elangueo. 1548 Latimza Ploughers (Arb.) 25 So doeth the 
soule pyne a way for default of gostly meate. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Commnt, 392 His wife, whiche pined to deathe 
for sorowe. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr, 1115 He ten times pines, 
that pines beholding food. ¢1665 Mrs. Hurcuinson J fen, 
Col. Hutchinson (1846) 266 Pining with spite and envy. 
1774 Gotosm. Vat. Hist. (1776) V1..18 They generally pine 
away..and die ina short time. 1782 JOHNSON Let.to Boswell 
a8 Mar. in Li, You must get a place, or pine in penury. 
3871 R, Evuis Catudlus viii. 14 But thou'lt be mourning 
thus to pine onask'd alway. , 

b. ¢ransf. Of things: To lose bulk, vigour, or 

intensity; to languish. 

1787 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 112 The sparkling flames 
raise water to a smile, Vet the pleas’d liquor pines, and 


lessens all the while. 1844 Mas. Browninc Lay Brown | 


Rosary 1. 107 Ah me, the sun! the dreamlight ‘gins to 
ine, 1887 Moroney Forestry HW’. Afr. 173 In the Canary 
slands, where the tobacco industry had to be resorted to 

after the cochineal pined. . 

e@. trans. with away or out: To consume or 
spend (life, health, etc.) in pining. 

738 Pors Odyse. xv. 383 She. .for Ulysses lost Pined ont 
her bloom, and vanish‘d toa ghost. 17755. Jj. Pratr Liberal 
Opin, xxxiv. (1783) 1. 208 Many .. ining away existence 
onderthe lashes..ofreproach. 1851 TuacKeray Eng. Hin. 
vi, Barristers pining a hungry life out in chambers. 

6. intr. To be consamed with longing; to 
languish with intense desire, to hunger after some- 
thing ; to long eagerly. Const. for, after, or inf, 

gga Suaks. Rom. & Ful. v. iii 236 The new-made Bride- 

‘come... For whom (and not for Tybalt) Iuliet pinde. 1696 

rare & Brapy Pe. xiii. a For thee, my God,..M thirsty 

Soul doth pine. 1748 Anson's Voy. mt. Me 31a Who died 

there pining for their native home. 1829 Lytton Devereux 

1 vil, We pine for sympathy. 1861 BesaxT & Rice Chafé. 

of Fleet 1.258 Harry ‘Vempie was wise enongh to give up 

pining after what he could not get. 

7. intr. To repine, complain, fret. 

3687 Norats Hymn, ‘Long have F view'd'ii, No longer will 
1 grieve or pine. 1838 Lytron Lei/a un. ii, The eager and 
ardent spirits that pined at the..inactivity of Ferdinand’s. . 
campaign. 1840 
Scratching aod whining, And moaning and pining. 

b. ¢rans. To repine at, lament, mourn, arch. 

1 Miron P. Z. rv. 848 Abasht the Devil stood..and 
saw Vertue in her shape how iovly, saw, and pin‘d His loss. 
pal Swinavane Under Microscope 8 We..see, and pine 
our loss. 

8. a. éraus, To canse (fish) to shrink, in the pro- 
cess of curing; to dry by exposure to the weather. 

1560 Aberdeen Regr. XXIV. (Jam.), The fische wes nocht 
pynit norrypitaneucht. 1641S. Sern Herring Buse Trade 
10 The Pickle. .doth so pine and overcome the nature of 
the Herring, that it makes it stiffe. 1705 Se. Acts Ante 
(1824) XI. 293/1 That all the herring or white fish..shall be 

ined cured and packed from the bottom to the top with 

forreign salt allennarly. 1814 Surrrerr Agric. Surv. Sheti, 

91 When the body of the fish is all equally dried, here called 
ined, which is known by the salt ene on the surface 

in a white efflorescence, here called door. 

b. fair. Of fish: To shrink or ‘render’, as In 


the process of curing. 
1681 Cuetiam Anglers Vade-m. iv. § 21 (1689) 53 Some 


ae Anglers preserve Salmon Spawn, from pining, with 
r 
Pineal (pinil, poinvl), a Anat. [a F. 


pinéal, {. L. pinea a pine-cone: see -AL.] Resem- 
bling a pine-cone ia shape: applied to a small 
somewhat conical body (the pineal body or pineal 
gland), of unknown fanction, situated behind the 
third ventricle of the brain, and containing sand- 
like particles. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wee. Vocab., Pineal kirnel in 
the brain, in form of a pine-apple, called also conariutn. 
1696 Puuirs (ed. 5), Pineal Kernel, is a Glandule seated 
between the Two ieds of the Optick Nerves, and the 


ARWAM Fugol. Leg. Ser. 1. Bagman's Dog, | 


PINE-APPLE. 


Prominencies which grow to the upper part of the Marrowy 
substance. 3712 ADDISON Sect. No. 275 P 4 Tho Pineal 
Gland, which many of our Modern Philosophers suppose to 
be the Seat of the Soul. 1785 Reto Jnzelt. Powers wiv. 99 
Des Cartes, observing that the pincal giand is the onfy part 
of the braia that is single, was determined by this to make 
that gland the soul’s habitation. 583: Caatyte Snvt, Res. 
t. x, How, withoat Clothes, could we possess the master- 
organ, soul’s seat, and true pineal gland of the Bod Social; 
1 mean, a Purse? 1840 G, V. Eis Anal. 44 The upper 
part of each lateral boundary is the optic thalamus, with the 
uncles of the pineal body extending along it. 1888 
OLLESTON & Jackson Anim. Life 343 The pineal giand.. 
has been sw to represent either the region of closure of 
the neural folds, or else, an unpaired eye. 
b. Pertaining to or connected with the pineal 
body, as pineal eye, peduncle, ventricle: see qnots. 
1888 RotLeston & Jackson A wim, Life Index, Pinealeye. 
(Jf. 343 mote, Recent researches have shown that in 
Lacertilia the apex of the pineal gland is transformed into 
an arygos eye.) 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex., Pineal peduncles, the 
peduncles of the pineal gland... P, vexfricie,a hollow in the 
pineal gland, a {octal survival. 


Pine ary ineapple (poinye:p'l). Forms: 
see Pine sd.2and APPLE; also 6 pineable, pyne- 
ablo, [f. Pine 55.2 + APPLE.) 


1. The fruit of the pine-tree; a pine-cone. Obs. 
exc. dial. Formerly also applied to the edible 
seeds or ‘kernels’ ( pine-nuts). 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. exxii. (Tollem, MS.), 
Pinea, pe pinappel, is be frute of be pine tre..pe pinapy 
is be moste gret note and conteynepin 1t selfe many curneles, 
closid in ful harde schales. 1400 Pistill of Susan Ba On 
peren and pynappel bei ioyken in pees. 1948-77 Vicaay 
Anat, vii. (1 88) §7 The Harte hath the shape and forme of 
a Pyneapple. 1577 B. Goose HMeresbach's Husb. (1586) 63 
The Hartichoch. .the fruit of it something resembleth the 
Pineable, 1665 G. Havens P, della Valle's Trav. E. india’ 
‘Vo outward view it [Ananas] seems, when it is whole, to 
resemble our Pine- npele. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 147 ‘The Pine is a ‘Tree very different from the 
Fir, .Ats Fruit is cali'd the Pine-Apple. 

b. A figure or image of a pine-cone, used as an 
ornament or decoration. 

1483 Wardr. Ace. in Grose Antig, Rep. L. 29 Ble clothe 
of gold, wroght with nett and pyne appels. 166: Morcan 
Spk. Gentry wv vii. 77 [Some] take the leaves of this coat 
lo be pine-apples. 1779 Swinavank 7rav. Spain xliv. 417 
A slender square minaret terminating ina ball or pine-apple. 

2. The juicy edible fruit of the Ananas, Ananassa 
saliva, a large collective fruit developed from a 
conical spike of flowers, and snrmonnted by a 
crownof small leaves; socalled from its resemblance 
lo a pine-cone: see quot. 1665 in 13 = PINE 
sb2 5. b. The plant which bears this, Ana- 
nassa sativa (N.O. Bromeliacee), a native of 
tropical South America, widely cultivated ia tropi- 
cal conntries generally, and in hot-houses also in 


temperate climates. 

1664 Evetyy Kai. Hort. 83 Pine-apples, Moly, Persian 
Jasmine. 1666 J. Davies jie Caribby isics 58 The 
Ananas or Pine-Apple is accounted the most delicious frnit 
ofall America. 1694 PAs. Trans. XVIV. 277 The Aafa- 
Tsiakka or Ananas, called by our American planters, ‘he 
Pine-Apple, 1746 H, WaALPoLe Lett. (1846) 11, 188, 1 had.. 
given a guinea for two pine-apples. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Conrit. 186 Vessels can now bring ripe pine-apples from the 
West Indies to England in pretty good condition. 

3. attrté. and Comb, + in sense 1, 08 pine- 
apple kernel, aeed, a seed of the pine-cone, 
esp. as used for food; pine-apple nut, a plne- 
cone; pine-apple tree, a pine-tree, esp. Pinus 
Pinea (all Obs.). 

1576 Baker Fewell of Health 93 b, *Pyne a 


le kirnels. 
1726 Baaotey Family Dict. 2.V, Syrug, Add the Pine- 
Apple Kernel, Pistachees, and bruised Seeds. 1968 Turnzn 


Perbal mu. Pref., The kernelles of the *Pineaple nut. ¢1420 
Paiiad. on Hush. 1. 686 *Pynappul seed is sow. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxx. (T ollem. MS.), The 
*pinapel tree is calde bobe 'pinus ‘and ‘pinea’. 1667 Paimatr 
Cys C. Build, 153 Things which are green all Winter; As 
Juniper. . Pine-Appie-trees, Eugh. 

b. in sense 2, as ptne-appt 
plant; pine-apple cloth, a thin translncent cloth 
made from pine-apple fibre; = PiXa 2; pine- 
apple fibre, the fibre of the leaves of the pine- 
apple; pine-apple flower, a flower, or plant, of 
the S, African genus Eucomis (N .O. Liltacez), in 
which the cluster of flowers is sarmounted by a 
tuft of bracts like that of the pine-apple; pine- 
apple potato (see quot.) ; pine-apple rum, rum 
flavoured with pine-apple; pine-apple ahawl, 
a shawl made of pine-apple cloth; pine-apple 
atrawberry = fine-strawberry (see STRAWBEREY). 

1858 Hoce Meg. Kingd. 76: Bromelia gna, 2 native of 
Manilla, yields te hair-like fibres, with whic the celebrated 
*pine-apple cloth of the Philippines is made. 1875 Ure's 

ict. Arts (ed. 7) 1M. 578 Pinesteris yarn and cloth. 1883 
Mowoney W, African Fisheries a4 ( ish. Exhih, Publ.) Drag- 
nets.. made of *pineappleor other fibre. Be hire Kixcstgy 
W, Africa 166 The game pine-apple-fibre bag which he wore 
slung across his shoulder. 1884 firen Plant-., Eucomis, 
* Pine-apple-flower. 845 THACKERAY Pimdico Pavition ut, 
The *pine-apple gardens, of sweet Pimlico. 1779 Cowren 
Let. tof. Fee Oct., Arrival of the Jamaica fleet. I hope it 
imports. some *pine-apple plants for me. 3835, VF 
Phys. Bot. § 64 In one peculiar variety of this ribet 
the ‘*pine-apple potato’..each {! is, sobtend: 


bby a 
swolter jection which represents, of the Ieaf- 
stalk, ii arrose axil we may consider it to have 


le culture, garden, 


PINEATE. 


1883 G. Macponatp Donal Grant 1. 102_A waistcoat 
of *pine-appte shawt stuff. 1860 Ad? Year Round No. 63. 
307 A dish of the light-red *pine-apple strawberries. 

+ Pi-neate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. pinedtes, 
f. L. pinea pine-cone: see -ATE2.] Of the shape of 
a pine-cone, conical. (Cf. PINEAL.) 

e1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 113 Pe myddel part of fe brayn 
ys lasse pen eny..opere..& here forme ys pyneat, hrod 
towarde pe furbere syde of be hed and scharpere towarde be 
hyndor syde. 

t+ Pinebank. Ods. Also 6 pyne-bank(e, 
pin-. [=MDna. pijndanck, MHG., Ger. peinbank: 
cf. Ping sd.1, and Bank2.] An old name of the rack. 

(Sometimes erroneously explained as ‘a bank or row of 
pins or spikes’, Also often erroneously printed -2axk.) 

1534 More Conf. agst. Trib.1. xvitt. Wks. 1162/1 Than 
must he leaue his outwarde worship .. and lye pantyng in 
his bedde as it were on a pine bank. 1642 Sc. Acts Mary 
(1814) IT, 422/2 Seand vperis of perfite aige and stark of 

rsoune put on be said yrebanias (Srinted-baukis]. 1550 
coe Eng. & Fr. Hera 

yne bank. xg7o Foxe A. § Af. (ed. 2) 1028/1 Thea 

was Ee thrise put to the pyne-banke, tormented most miser- 

ably, to vtter his setters on, 1580 Hotnyaann Treas. Fr. 

Tong, Bailler la guestion.., to put one on the racke or 


ona 


ds (1877) 123 Seven dayes stretched | 


pinbanke. {1828-40 TvtLea Hist, Scot, (1864) IE. 406 The | 


witnesses [were], as was usualin this cruel age (1537). .ex- 

amined under the rack, or pynebaukis.] 
Pine-ba:rren. U.S. [f. Ping s4.2 + Barren 

56.3] A level sandy tract of land, covered scantily 


with pine-trees: chiefly in the Southern States. 

1937 WesLev $rvl. 2 Dec. (1872) 1. 62 (Georgia) The land 
is of four sorts,—pine-barren, oak-land, swamp, and marsh, 
1765 J. Baatram Frué. 
(1766) 10 At Johnson's Bluff..for a mile the sandy pines 
harren comes close or near the shore. 1883 J. Fiska in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 4218/2 Huge pine-harrens near the 
coast hindered the first efforts of the planter. 

b. ativié., as pine-barren beauty, a small 
creeping evergreen, Pyxtdanthera barbulata (N.O, 
Diapensiacex); pine-barren scorpion, a large 
scorpion found in pine-barrens; pine-barren 
terrapin, a lortle of the family Clemmyide, 

1783 Caevecorua Left. 236 Scorpions, from the smallest 
size, up to the pine barren, the largest species known here. 
1884 MitLer Plané-2., Pine-barren Beauty. 

Pine-beauty to Pine-cone: see Pine 54.2 

Pined (paint), fia, [f. Pine v, + -Ep1,} 
Exhausted or wasted by suffering or hnnger. 

1508 Dunaar Fisting 170 Thy lang lene craig, Thy pure 
pynit thrott, ae A. Day Lag, Secretary 1. (1628) 139 
Stifned limmes become vaweldie supporters of his pined 
corps, 1658 Coxaine Obstinate Lady 1. ii, The pin’d man 
Whom Poets phantasies have plac‘d in Helt With frait 
before him. 1765 Steane 77. Shandy VIL. v,A man with 
a pined leg (..from some ailmentin the foot), 1897 Alibutt's 
Syst. Aled. 11.897 The stress lies heavy upon the pined body. 

+Pinefal, 2. Obs. [f Ping 5d. + -ron.] 
Fall of ‘ pine” or suffering ; painful, distressing. 

a 13325 St, Marker. 2 Al hire passiun ant hire pinful ded. 
@1300 Cursor M. 18223 Sathan, pat pinta) Pane, he laght 
And vader might of hell him taght. ¢1450 Lay Folks Alass 
Bk. (MS. F.) 214 A pynefut dede. rg6z Win3et Cert. Tract. 
iii, Wks. (S. T.S.) 1.23 The..office. -is to thaim., wonderous 
pynefull and almaist importable. 1597-8 Be. Hat Sat. v. 
iL 82 With Neat of pinefall penurie. 

|| Pinenchyma (pinenkima). Zor, (mod.L. 
(contracted) f, Gr. mivog tablet + éyxupe infusion, 
after PaneNcHYMA.] Tissue consisting of thin flat 
cells; tabular parenchyma. 
matona (pinenki-milas), @., belonging to or of 
the nature of pinenchyma. 

1840 dun, Nat. Hist. 1V. 392 A cuticle with pinenchy- 
matous cells, that is ta say tabular-shaped. 

Pi-ne-nut. ? 04s. Forms: 1 pinhnytu, 4 
pinnote, 5 pynote, 6- pine-nut. [f Pine sd.2 
+ Not.) A pine-cone, esp, one containing edible 
seeds; varely, the edible seed or kernel, 
erooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 180 zenim aed geclen- 
sodracyrnela, /éid. HII. 258 Seo eorde stent on Zelicnysse 
aure pinnhnyte. ¢1430 Tio Cookery-bks. 34 Take kyrnelys 
of Pynotys. ¢ 1440 EO Parv, 400/2 Pynote, frute, 
Pinunt, 1600 Hakvuyt TIL, 422 In the cottages.. 
we found many pine-nuts opened. 1772 Nucent tr. ist. 
Fr. Gerund 11. 354 Dividing amongst them some. .fitberds, 
and pine-nuts. 1821 Byzon Sardan. v. i. 276 Faggots, pine- 
nuts, and wither'd leaves, 

attrib. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 544 Als dede the pinnote tre 
Of his ympe. 1601 Houtann Pliny II. 131 With Cucumber 
seed and Pine-nut kernils. 

Piner!. Oés. exc. diz/, Forms: 5-6 pynour, 
6 pinor, poyner, pyner, -ir, -or, -owr, 6- 
piner, 6-9 poiner, 7,pynnour. {= MDu. finer, 
Ly ae (13th e.), f. pinen, pijnen to labour, toil: 
ct. PINE v. 3, $6.) 3.) 

1. A labourer; now in N. E. Scottish dialects 
applied to a man who cuts peat, turf, etc. 

¢1420 Wyntoun Cron, 1. 592 ps Egiptis for iavy Anoyit 
paim [Israelites] dispitously, Aad in all werkis paim pynouris 
maid. /dd. 1154 And mak pai men par lauboraris, Masons, 
wrychtis and pynowraris. 1497 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 
T. 348 Giffin to pynouris to bere the treis to be Mons new 
cradit to hir. 1503 /éfd. 11. 392 Payit to.. James to cartaris 
and pynouris, for carying of beddis, clathes. .fra the Castell 
ta the Abbay. 1543 Aberdeen Regr. XViLI. Jam.) The 
prrsg’s to help to dycht & cleynge the calsais, euery pynour 


7. Dec. in W. Stork Ace. £. Florida | 


Hence Pinenchy- | 


+ pines in the dell formed an infant 


is day ahowtt. @1573 Knox ist. Ref. Wks. 1848 I]. 160 | 


Sa scho wes ap in a cope of teid, and keipit..unto the 
nyatene of October, quhen scho by pynouris wes caryed to 


a schip, and sa caryed to France. r60r J. Mrivit. Diary 


880 : 


(Wodrow Soc.) 493, I ley dowa at your feit my Commission 
as the pynnour does his barding. 1759 Fountarnkall’s 
Decisions 1,236 Forcing them to employ the common Piners 
in the Town, and exacting money for it. 1806 Case, Digi 
oS Muirtown, &c.(Jam.), The people she saw.. were poiners 
or carters from Inverness, who used to come there for 
materials, 1887 Buttocu Pynours v.41 The pynonr-fisher- 
men pursuing their proper calling on the vasty deep. 

2. = PIONEER I, 2. 

15897 Afirr. Mag., Aurel. Anton. xxv, My piners eke were 
prest with showle and spade T’interre the dead. /did., Sir 
N. Burdet \xx, Hee pyners set to trenche, and vnder mine 
amayne, 1581 Stywaan J/art. Discipd. 1. 122 There are to 
be placed thy piners who are to bee garded with .soo0. shot 
of each wing. 

Piner ? (peiner). [f. PiInr v. + -ER1J 

+1. Atormentor. Obs, 

¢990 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 34 Hlaferd his zesalde 
hine dem pinernm. 1596 Darayampce tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. vu. 46 he rest of his body,..the pynonris rane with 
an yrne tangs, meruellous artificionslie, to his dolour and 
langsum pane. 7 ‘ 

2. One who or that which pines; sec. an animal 
suffering from a wasling disease. 

1882 Pall Afall G. 26 July 4/2 A large proportion of the 
grouse have the appearance of having died from starvation. 
-.» The keepers .. cat! the emaciated birds eats oe 10 
WVestm. Gas. 11 Feb, 10/2 It seemed as if the bull wont 
have to be killed as a ‘piner ‘. 

Piner 3, focal. [f. Pine 56.2 + -ern1] 

a. Zasmania, A man employed in hewing 
pine-trees. b. U.S. /ocaf. An inhabitant of a 


region where pine-trees abound, 

1891 W. Titcey Wild West Tasmania 43 (Morris) The 
King River is only navigable for smait craft... Piners’ boats 
sometimes get in. 1894 Racen in /arger's Mag. Aug. 337 
The term ‘piners’ is synonymous with the term ‘poor 
whites'ia the Sonth. 

Pinery (pei-nari). [f. Pix 53.2 + -ery.] 

1. A place in which pine-apples are grown. 

1758 J. Raven Authors by Profession 4x All must have 
their Fooleries as well as their Pinaries. 1987 Olla Podrida 
No. 42 (1788) 425 The Pleasure of seeing Green-houses and 
Pineries arise. 1858 Guennv Gard. Every-day Bk. 207/: 
Separate vineries, forcing-houses, pineries, and hot-pits. 

2A plantation or grove of pine-trees. 

1831 Jane Portra Sir £. Seaward'’s Narr. 11, 160 Our 
inery. 1882 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 12/1 When the timber shall have been stripped 
from the pineries of Maine. 

Pine-sap to Pine-torch: see Pine 54,2 


Pine-tree. = Pine 53.21. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 216 Pintreowes pa grenan twigu 
ufeweard gegnid. 
Wexen o cipres, a wand ;..An-ober he sagh o cedre tre;.. 
O pine tre be thrid he fand. 1483 Cath. Angi, 
Pyne tre (A. A Pyne Appylrtre), (inks € 1489 
Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 390 He toke on his waye for to 
goo to the pintre of mouatalban. 1562 Turner Herbal 
in. 87 The Pyne tre hryngeth furth very litle rosin. 1710 


PINFOLD. 


also piney-tree, and Vateria indica (N.O. Difte- 
races); used ati7ib., as in piney dammar, resin, 
varnish, the resin obtained from Vateria indica, 
also called white dammar, Indian or Malabar copal, 
or gum animé; piney oil, piney tallow (Tamil 
punnaitailam), a fatty or waxy substance from the 
fruit of the same tree, used for making candles. 

1857 Henrrev Elem. Bot. § 424 Vateria indica affords 
the Piney resin or Piney Dammar of India, sometimes called 
Indian Copal or gum Animi. 1865 Letuazav in Cire. Sc. 
I. 95/1 An oil named Piney tallow is expressed from the 
fruit of the panoe tree. 1866 Treas. Bot. 891 Pincy- 
varnish, the resin or dammar obtained from Vateria 
indica. Piney-tree, Calophyllum angustifolium, 

Piney, erron. form of Piyy a. 

Heres (pinai:d), a. [f. Paw sd.) + Evep 
pila.) wune an ‘eye’ with a ‘pin’; applied by 
florists to the long-styled form of a flower (esp. 
Primula), which shows the stigma, resembling a 
pin’s head, at the top of the’ corolla-tube (opp: to 


| threem-eyed or rose-eyed, ‘ee to the short-styled 


@ 1300 Cursor Af, 6326 Par sagh he stand | 


27of2 A 
Caos | 


Lutrreit Bri¢f Rel. (1857) VI. 669 The bill for preserving | 


white pyne trees in our plantations for ships masts. 1837 
W. Tavinc Capt. Bonneville 11. 168 Barricaded by fallen 
Pine-trees and tremendous precipices. 

b. attrib, as pine-tree bole, etc.; pine-tree 
money, name for the silver coins (shilling, six- 
pence, and threepence) bearing the figure of’a 
pine tice struck in Massachusetts in the latter 
alf of the 17th century, being the first money 
coincd in a British colony. Pine-tree State, 
Maine, U.S., so called from its extensive pine-forests. 
arx848 CLoucu Early Poems xvi, 88 The pine-tree boles 


are dimmer, And the stars bedimmed above. 1864 WEBSTER ° 


Dict., Names Fiction, Pine-Tree State. 1870 Eng, Mechanic 
PA 416/1 These coins, now very rare.., are called ‘ Pine 
ree Money’, 1888 Hoston Transcript (Farmer), The good 
old Pine-tree State is pretty well represented in this locality. 
1893 Eusz. B. Custer Tenting 88 The most venomous of 
snakes, called the dase: rattlesnake. 1893 Gotow. Sait 
United States 28 She [Massachusetts] coined her own money, 
the pine-tree shilling. 1896 Peterson's Alag. (U.S.) VI. 
288/2 These vessels all sailed uader the pine-tree flag. This 
flag was of white bunting, on which was painted a green 
Ppine-tree, and upon the reverse..: ‘Appeal to Heaven’. 


|| Pinetum (pein/t#m). Pl. -a, -ums, [L. 
pinétum pine-grove, f, pinus Pine sb.2]_ A plan- 
tation or collection of pine-trees of various species, 
for scientific or omamental purposes. 

1842 P. J. Sennv Brit, Forest Trees 392 In Northumber- 
Jand, the first established und richest Pinetum is that of Sir 
C.L.M, Monck. 1881 Vettcn Coniferz 11. 320 The Pine. 
tum, in its comprehensive sense, is a complete collection of 
living specimens of alt the Coniferous trees and shrubs 
kaowa, /dfd, 321 The planting of Pineta originated Ia the 
beginning of the present century. 

Pine-wood. [f. Pinz 54.2 + Woop sd.] 

1. The wood of the pine-tree. Also attrib. 

1815 Tweddell's Rent. \xx. 315 note, A. small bundle of 
pea of pine-wood. 1850 Lyen. end Visit U.S. 1). 32 

os .|a blazing torches of pine-wood. 1869 Tozer 
Wight. Turkey V1. 164 The smoke of pinewood fires, 

2. A wood or forest of pines. 

1813 W. S. WaLkea Poents 144 (Jod.) No breezes waved 
the pine-wood tall. 1855 KixcsLey Heroes, Theseus u. 21 5 
All cold above the black pine-woods. 1867 H. MacmiLcan 
Bible Teach, iv. (1879) 70 The destruction of the grand 
pine-woods that once clothed the Apennines. 

Piney (peini), Ppinnay (pine!), Also piny. 
ie Tamil pinnat or purnaz, in Skr. punndga.) 

he name of two East Indian resinons trees, 
Calophyllum tnophyllum (N.O. Clusiacee), called 


form, which shows the anthers at the top). 

1810 Caaaae Borough vin, This is no shaded, run-off, pin- 
eyed thing, A king of flowers. 1861 Daawinin Jru/, Linn. 
Soc, VI. 77 Florists who cultivate the Polyanthns and 
Auricula .. call these which display the globular stigma at 
the month of the corolla ape ‘or ‘pin-eyed*, 1877 
— in Life & Lett. (1887) I1f. 295 Some plants yield nothing 
but pin-eyed flowers in which the style. .is long. 

Pin-fa:low, sd. Agric. [f. (?) Pin sb. + 
Faiow sé.] ‘ Winter-fallow; a fallow in which 
no crop is lost’ (Zug. Dial. Dict.). Wence Pin- 
fallow v., to winter-fallow : see qnots. 

1668 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 334/1 Pia Fallow isa Plowin: 
twice for Peas, first in Christmas, then in March, 1790 W. 
Manrsaatn Afidt, Counties (1796) 1. 191 Pin fallow .. the 
origin of this term I bave not learnt; it a to be 
synonymous with winter fallow or barley fallow. 1794 

ILLINGSLEY Apric, Survey Sot. 159 Pin fallow. .ploughing 
after vetches, clover, or beans, two or three times, to prepare 
for a succeeding crop of wheat. 1881 Lercestersh. Gloss. 
5. Vy When lea-land is fallowed about July or August, ready 
ie be ploughed again for the crop, it is said to be pin- 

lowed. 

Pin-feather (pinfeSar), 53. [f. Pin sd. + 
FEATHER.J An ungrown feather, before the vanes 
have expanded, and while the barrel is full of 
a dark serous fluid; any young feather from the 
time that it first pierces the skin, much in the form 
of n pin, until it bursts its confining sheath and 
expands its vanes; = PEN-FEATHER 2, 

1775 Asn, Pinfeather, a feather just as it hegins to 
shoot. 1839 Auvnuaon Ornith, Biog. V. 520 The nest 
+» Still contained three young Cuckoos, all of different 
sizes,..the largest, covered with pin-feathers, would have 
been able to leave the nest in about a week. 185 Murs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xviii, Shelling peas, peeling potatoes, 
Picking pin-feathers ont of fowls. 1879 J. BuarouGHs 
Locusts & Wild Honey (1884) 59 When nearly grown they 
(cuckoos] are covered with tong blue pin-feathers.., without 
a bit of plumage on them. attrié. 1901 Longen. Mag. May 
21 The young birds were ia the early pinfeather stage. 

Hence Pi-n-fea'ther v. frans., to pluck out the 
pin-feathers from; whence Pin-fea:therer [see 
-ER 1]; Pin-fea:thery a., full of or abounding in 


pin-feathers, 

1874 J. W. Lone Amer. Wildfowl xxii. 231 Skins of birds 
killed tn spring are more valuable than those of falt birds, 
*, 1893 Mas. CartTwRIGHT 


which are usually ‘ pag Bee Ss i i 
in Voice (N.Y.) 30 Nov., Mrs, Piper was pin-feathering the 
noble bird. 18.. J. S. Jounson Poultry Raising Guide 


(Boston U.S.) 38 Pass her over to the pin-featberers, keep- 
ing three or four of these busy removing pin-feathers (etc). 

Pin-feathered (pi'njfe:taid), 2. [f. prec. + 
-ED2, or f. Pin sd. + FEATHERED.] aving im- 
mature feathers, half-fledged (as a young bird, or 
an adult bird when moulting); also fig.: = PEN- 
FEATHERED I, 

1641 Beaatuwait Wercurius Brit. u. Bij, Thou beganst 
to flutter with the lapwing before thou wert pinfeathered. 
1647 Cievetana Char. Lond. Diurn. x A Diurnall is a 
puny Chronicle, scarce pin-feather’d with the Wings of 
time. 1693 DavoEn Persius’ Sat, i. (1697) 411 Hourly we 
see, some raw pin-feather‘d thing Attempt to mount, and 
Fights and Heroes sing. 

Pin-fire, ¢.(s.) [f Pin sé.) + Fire oJ Ap- 
plied to a form of cartridge for breech-loading 
guns, invented by Lefaucheux in 1836, fitted with 
n pin which, on being struck by the hammer of the 
lock, is thrust into the fulminate and explodes it. 
Also aS to a gun in which such a cartridge 
isused. b. sd. (or ed/ipe.) A pin-fire carlridge or gun. 

(3854 Kestelf's Patent Specif. No. 2330. 8-9 The hammer 
in this gun strikes downwards on a loose stud or pin inserted 
an the edge of the cartridge rim.] 1870 U.S. Patent Specif, 
No. 99721 A cross-section of an ordinary ‘pin-fire cartridge « 
1875 Gacswen Breech-loaders (ed. 2) 27 We.. make & 
hundred central-fire guns to one pin-fire. 1885 Bazaar 
30 Mar. 1274/1, 6 chamber self action pinfire revolver. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 24 Avg. 4/x About that date (1866) breech- 
foaders begaa to make their appearance—all pin-fires and on 
the Lefauchenx principle, 888 Daily News 18 Oct. 7/1 A 
revolver. .. The weapon is a pin-fire, and has six chambers, 

Pin-fish to Pin-footed : see Pix 56.3 18. 

Pinfold (pirnjfe"d), sé. Forms: a. 2 pund 
falda,(3 Z.punfaudum), 4 ponfold(e, pondfolde, 
poundfalde, 5 pundfald S-., 6 punfolde, pun- 


PINFOLD. 


fauld S¢., 9 (dia/.) punfaud. 8. 4-7 pynfold, 
5 -fald, pynd(e)fold(e, 5-6 pynfolde, 6 pinne- 
folde, pynfoalde, 6-7 pinfolde, -fould, 8 (dia/.) 
pinfald, pindfold, 9 (dia/.) pinfaud, pinfowd, 
-fowt, 6-pinfold, [Late OF. pundfald (in 1athe. 
MS., but doubtless earlier), f. *prd, Pounn 54.2 + 
fad, Fown sb.*; thence the ME. forms in puz(d-, 
pound-, pond-, retained in Sc. to 16the. and in 
north, Eng. dial. to 19the. But from ¢ 1400 the 
first element was associated with the verb gyndan, 
Pinp, and perhaps with Pin», Cf. also PenFotn.] 

1. A place for confining stray or distrained cattle, 
horses, sheep, etc.; a pound; in later use, some- 
times, a fold for Coe cattle, ete, 

a. Ta1200 Spurions Charter of Edgar (dated 961) in 
Birch Cart. Sax. 11. 309 Of bam putte on hacan pund 
fold, of hacan pund falda op eft on batt efer fearn. 1235-3 
Rentalia Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 191 Et facit punfaudum., 
é1450 Hottann Howlat 78 The pundar ,. Had pyndit all 
his pryss horss in a pundiald. 1574 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 11. 427 Putting of the saidis gudis in ane unlauchfull 
puafauld. 1579 Alem. St. Giles, Durham (Surtees) 1 Payde 
to Rycharde Robinson one day for maykyn clene the pun- 
folde. 1825 Baocxertt 4. C. Gloss., Bea et or ged. 

B. 1408 Nottingham: Kec, 1). 64 Willelmus Whytehals 
pro fractione pynfold. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker sgo/ra 
faterclusorixne,a pyndefolde. 1523 Fritzrens. usd. § 148 
Yf thy horse breake his tedure..than cometh the pynder 
& taketh hym & putteth hym in the pynfolde. “a ppe 
w. Hatchet E jb, 1 thinke them woorth..for their scabbed- 
hes to bee thrust from the pinfolde. 1628 Cone On Litt, 
476, He that distraines anything that hath life, must 
impound them..in a pinfold. 1664 Butte Awd. tt 11. 200 
But to confine the Bad and Sinful, Like Moral Cattle, in a 
Pinfold, 1796 Morse, Aver, Geog. U1. 439 They resort to 
the caves. .where they sleep in crowds like sheep in a pin- 
fold. 1899 A. Write Afod. Yew Introd, 10 In the..ten 
provinces of Poland..the Jews are confined as in a pinfold. 
1903 Eng, Dial, Dict, Pinfold ..2, An enclosure for sheep, a 

eepfold. (Leicester to Suffolk.) 

2. transf. and fig. A place of confinement; a 
pen; atrap; a spiritual ‘ fold’. 

1377 Lanai. P. PZ. B. v. 633 Heo hath hulpe a pousande 
oute of be deueles ponfolde i xv. pond-, pun-, pounfolde, 
pynfold) /éfd. xvi. 264 Oute of be poukes pondfolde (v.rr. 
ponfold, pynfold; C. poundfalde, pynfold} no meynprise 
may vs fecche. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 99 Thai hed the 
romans in that pundfald, quhar thai culd nothir fecht nor 
fle. 1634 Mitton Coens 7 Confin'd, and pester’d in this 
pin-fold here. c1i7s0 J. Newson Jrn/. 4x You are gone out 
of the highway of holiness, and have now got into the devil's 
Pinfold. 1863 Cowpen Cranke Shaks. Char. viii. 211 The 
Testraining of all dissentients within their own pinfold. 

Pinfold (piafoeld), v. [f. prec. sb] ¢rans. 
To shut np or enclose in a pinfold; to pound; 
aed to confine within narrow limits. 

1605 I. Hutton Keasons for Refusad 61 Take heede, howe 
they piafold the worde (/a/fA) in this or that sense after their 
owne private imagination. 1673 [R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 
124 They exercise a Petty royalty in pinfolding cattle. 
765 (W. Hutton) Bran New Ward 38 If our nebbour’s 
Stot or stirk break into'th fog, let ug net pinfald it. 1836 
Lanoon Pericles & Asp. Wks. 1846 1. 394/2 My name,.is 
a difficult..one to pinfold in a tombstone. F 

Ping (pin), 6. Also reduplicated. [Echoic.} 

n abrapt ringing sound, sneh as that made by 
arifle bullet in flying through the air, by a mos- 
quito, the ringing of an electric bell, etc. 

1856 Sebastopol 1, xi. 132 The shar, ‘ping’ of a Minlé 
bullet. 1861 W. B. Brooke Ont w, Garibaldi iii, 24 The 
‘ping, ping ‘ of rifle bullets whizzing over one's head. 1880 

itt River Gold. S. 11. vii. 258 The ping of the mosquitoes 
which was heard for the first time for many a long day. 
1897 Mazy Kixestsy IV, Africa 132 Mosquitoes.. With a 
wild ping of joy.,made for me. 

Ping (pin), v.! Ods. exc. dia’, Forms: 1 pyn- 
gan, pingan, 3 pungen (i), (pa.t. puinde), 4 
punge, pyngen, pingen, 9 dia/. ping. [OE. 
Pyngan :—*pungian, ad. L. pungére to prick. 

{The mod. dial. vb. bas strong and mixed forms of pa. t. 
and pa pple., Axng, pung'd.)) 

trans, and intr. ‘To prick; to poke, push, urge. 

e897 K. /Etraeo Gregory's Past. C. xb 297 He waerlice 
hine pynge mid sumum wordum Sat he on Sec ongietan 
Mege fete.) ¢120g Lay. 23933 Ardur ut mid his sweorde,, 
and puinden fer27g pungde]uppen Frolle. 1330 Otwel 7 

He pingde his ste de wip spores kene, 1362 LANGL. ?. Bp 
A. 1x. 88 A pyk is in be potent to punge a-doun pe wikkede. 
€ 1380 Sir Peruntd, 1248 Pe prisoun dore than wend heo ner 
& putte hure staf an vnder As sche wolde pe dore to-breke 
sche gan bo hehbe & pynge. 1382 Wyeurr Prov. xii. 18 
Ther is that behoteth, and as with a swerd is pungid to the 
conscience. 1746 F.xtnoor Scold. 255 (E. D. S.) Tha wud'st 
ha’ borst en to Shivers, nif chad net a vung en, and pung'd 
enback agen. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gioss., Ping, to push. 
1876 Mavox-Bzown Dial Bluth 1 iii, | wish they'd gic 
thy cat ler th’ butcher, ter naup and ping loose ower the 
Moor-yavils out there, 


Ping (pin), v.2 [Echoic: ef. Prxo s4,] 
1, intr. To make an abrupt ringing sonnd like 


that of a rifle bullet: to fly with snch a sound. 
; 1855 Hinstr, Lond. News 15 Sept. 326/1 Rife-bullets.. 
ew ing over their heads. 1878 W. C.Ssitn Hilda among 

roken Gods (1879) 242 Balls from the rifle-pits ping about, 
2. trans. To cause to make such a sound, 

goa Westw. Gas. to Apr. 2/1 Automobiles that Pinged 
their warming gongs. 

ence Pinging vb/, sb. and pf/.a. 
Pig Gana a noe ae of pinenklat a 
shells, New: ingi 
ets ot flutes. °° rt aa 
OL. : 


eee 


881 


Pinge (pindz), 54. nnd v. 
A variant of Pine sé. and v. 

1860 Tatstram Gt. Sahara ix. 138, I felt the pinge of a ball 
pastmycyes, 1888 Pall Afall G. 18 Sept.11/2 With bullets 
Plageing and singing close over his head. 

Fgh (pitng’l), 54.1 Se. [f. Prxote vz.) 

1. A keen contest or strugple. 


PBchole : ef, Pino 5d.] 


1543 St. Papers Hen. VIL, V. 237 note, (They made at 
each other, so that) with long pyngle with dagger [Somerset 
was Blain). 1719 Hamitton in Ramsay's Fam. Epist, 1. iv 
"Twad be a pingle, Whilk o’ you three wad gar words sound 
And best to jingle. 1816 Sia A. Bosweut Sheldon Haughs 
Wks. (1871) 167 Now is mated yi hand to hand. 1819 W. 
Tannant Paptstry Storm'd (1827) 153 Papists and faes in 
dreidfu’ pingle. f 

2. Struggle with difficulties; strenuons exertion. 

3938 Ramsay To R. Varde 9 Skel Ing o'er frozen hags 
with pingle. 1786 /ar's/ Rig \xx, He's in a pingle. 1871 
P.H. Waopent Ps. in Scottis xxii. 16 Nae mighty man 
lis] redd by his mighty pingle. 

Pingle (ping’l), sb. O4s, exe. dial, [Of un- 
certain origin; ef. PrcHTLE.] A small enclosed 
piece of land; a paddock, a close. 

1846 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 1. 154 Roger Blythe 
for one pyngle with..a gate thrugh thesame. 1603 HoLLann 
Plutarch's Mor. 2/5 The Academie, a little pingle or plot 
of gronnd,..was the habitation of Plato, Xenocrates, and 
Polemon. 1633 Sanpezson Serm. II. 43 They thrust and 
pen up the whole flock of Christ in a far narrower pingle 
than ever the Donatists did. 1674 Rav V.C. Wore A 
ne a small croft or Picle. a 1864 J. CLane AVS. Poems 
(E. D. D.), Meadow and close, and pingle: where suns cling 
And shine on earliest flowers. — 

Pingle (ping'!), 54.3 Se. [Origin unknown.] 
A small pan or cooking-pot of tinned iron, having 
along handle. Also pingle-pan. 

178) D. Davinson Seasons 6 The Peg Is on the 
ingle set. 182: Blackw. Mag. VIII, 429 Y 
lassie [nofe, A small tin-made goblet, used in Scotland for 
preparing children’s food]. 1858 Sinmonns Dict. Trade, 
eee Scotland, a small tin goblet with a long handle. 
1 . te 
with pitchers, or repairing her ‘ pingle pans’, 

Pingle (ping'l, torth. dial. pil), v. Also 6 
pingil(1, pingyl, pyngle. (Origin obscure. 
Perhaps branches I and II are different words, 
I being only Sc, With II cf. Sw. dial. pyzg/a to 
be busy abont small matters, to work in a trifling 
a (Rietz).] 

. tl. zxtr. To strive, contend, vie. Sc. Obs. 

1508 Dunaan Flyting 114 Bettir thow ganis to leid ane 
doig to skomer..than with thy maister pingill. 1513 Douctas 
Ae neis 1. iv. 14 To se the hewis on ather hand is wondir, For 
hicht that semis pingill with the hevin. 1635 D. Dickson 
Pract. Wks. (1845) 1. 27 They stood out lone apineing with 

ist 


God. 1789 D. Davinson Seasons 36 How brithers pingled 
at their Greta: And made a din. A 
2. trans. +a. To press hard in a contest, to 


; run (any one) hard, to vie with (ods). b. To 


troable, worry. Sc. 

1513 Dovctas nels vy. iv. 122 Quhan finally to pursew 
he adrest, And pinglis bir (the ship) onto the vtirmest. ¢1987 
Montoomente Sonn, xv. 14, | pingle thame all perfytlie in 


| that parte [poverty]. a1600 /éid, xliv. 12 Let Mercure 


«str 
' Cvij, King Phillip, for al those dominions 


language to me len,..To pingill Apelles pynsell with my 
pen. 28r4 Scotr Wav. xxiv, To te pingled wi’ mickle 
speaking. ' ; ‘ 

3. intr. To struggle against difficulties; to work 
hard, labonr, toil, exert oneself; to straggle or 
toil for a livelihood. Se. 

1513 Dovetas Eneis 11, v. 14 Beselic our folkis gan 1o 
pingill and strife, /drd. v. iv. 75 With all thar force than at 
the vterance, Thai pinglit ayris [= oars] wp to bend, and 
haill. 21598 Rottock Lect. Passion ix. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) 


IE. 109 To get that spirit to pingle out, and get the victory | 
M. Macsistosi | 


against this canker in the heart. 1836 
Corser Dau. 66 She'll hae to pingle through the hard. 

IL. 4, t#tr. To work in a trifling or ineffectual 
way; to meddle or have to do with in a petty way; 
to plddle or peddle; to trifle or dally. Now Se, 
and north. dial. 

1574 R. Scor Ge Gard. (1578) 35 Suffer them not to 
pyngle in pycking [hops] one by one, but let them Pesaly 

ip them into kets, 1579 J. Srunars Gaping Gulf 
treasures, was content to be pingling with our purses: made 
yee Mary to aske. frequent subsides. a 1598 Rottocn 

ech. Passion xxii, Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) I]. 392 We may 
piagle with them a while here, but we remit them to that 
pat day that the Judge appear. 1632 1. L. [Voonten's 

tights x5a If he doe but pingle, as suffer himselfe to be 
outlawed. .this was never ary orfeiture of franke tenement. 
1871 P. H. Waopnett Ps, in Scottis xxxviii. ra Wha ettle me 
ill speak a’ mischieff an’ pingle on lies the hail day. 

5. intr. To pick at or trifle with food; to eat 
with little appetite, nibble. Now dia/. 

1600 Nasur Summer's Last Will & Test.in Hazi. Dodsley 
VILI. 27 Neither did he pingle, when it was set on the 
board. Se Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 75 If wee knewe 
of any banke-sides that lay against the sunne.. wee tooke 
them [the hoggs] .. to them, and lette pingle aboute. 94 
Rav Prov, 33 Great drinkers .. do ins we say} but pingle 
at their meat and eat little. a 1825 Foray Voc. £. Angiia, 
Pingie, v. to pick one’s food; to eat squeamishly. [In 
Eng. Dial. Dict, from Vorksh. to Herts and Essex.] 

. evans. dial, 

1903 Eng. Dial, Dict, s.v., (Herts.) She just sits and 
pingles her victuals. (Essex) The child is not well, she 
pingles her food. . a 

Hence Pingling v0/. s., (@) struggling, striving, 
exertion ; (6) trifling with food or drink; Ping- 


W. By-gone Days 192 Supplying the ‘gudewife’ | 


ou wanta pingle, | 


& mines of | 


PINGUESCENCE. 


Ung ppl. a., whence Pinguingly adv., in a pingling 
way, with little appetite. 

re Linvesav Chron, Scot, xx1, x2xviil, They were all 
Borderers aod could ryde and prick well, and held the 
Seottishmen in pingling (so a AVSS.] be their pricking and 
skirmishlng. 1768 Ross Helenors 43 Wi' my teeth | gnew 
the raips in twa, And wi' sair pingling wan at last awa’. 

(4) 1594 Nasue Unjort. Trav. 2 As long as they have 
iad oyle or wine, this plague feeds bat pinglingly Vpon 
them. s60a Rowtanos 71s Merrie when Gossips mecte 17 
pc fill your Cup, Wec'le hauc no pingling now we are 
alone, 

Pingler. 06s. or dial. [f. prec, II + -zp1.] 

1. A trifier, dallier, dabbler. fin quot. opposed 
to courser, runner, one who runs in a race.) 

(Conjectured by Nares to mean ‘a labouring horse kepl 
by a farmer in his homestead’, from Pmvcra 36.2 Hence 
Ogilvie (and Century Dict.) ' a cart-horse, a work-horse’.] 


1 Lyuv Enphues (Arb.) 109 Judging all to be clownes 
oe be no courtiers, and Sitio he papier that be not 
coursers. 


2. One who ‘ pingles’ with food or drink. 

1599 Pontea Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 48 If 
1 cannot drinke it downe .. let eae counted bod 7B 
pemen 1607 Torseut. Four/. Beasts (1658) 412 He filleth 

is mouth well, and is no pingler at his meat, 16: 7 M. 
Lawrence Use & Pract. Faith 206 Men that are.. declining 
+ are but pinglers at their meat. 

Pin-gout, etc.: see Pin 55.1 18. 

Ping-pong (pinpe'n), 5. [Echoic. Cf. Pixo 
s0.] A parlour game resembling lawn-tennis, 
played on a table with bats, nsvally of parchment 
stretched on n wooden frame, and celluloid balls; 
so called from the sharp‘ ping’ emitted by the bat 
when striking; table-tennis. Also atfrib. 

goo Daily Chron. 8 May 6/6 Our correspondent zeems to 
hope that the unclean, playing Ping-Pong with the clean 
will become unpleasantly conscious of his uncleanness and 
reform. 1901 Jéid. 2 May 3/2 The inventor of Ping-Pong 
has been discovered, it was Mr. James Gibb, an old Cam- 
hridge athlete, now living at Croydon, did. 31 Dec. 5/1 
Playtime's too short for us, bedtime too long, Since we have 
taken to playing Ping Pong. z z 

Hence Ping-po'ng v. rx/r., to play ping-pong ; 
Ping-pongist (pi:npp'nist), a ping-pong player or 
enthusiast. 

eee Times 1 June 8/5 [He] is only required to be agree- 
able and to ping-pong. x90: Aforn. Leader 14 Dec. 3/3 
The AE poonine Nenewee. has not yet started. 1901 Daily 
Chron, 27 Dec. 6/3 The competitors were presumably the 
Pick of § pinehor ee * in London. 

Pin-grass, -ground: see Pin sé.] 18. 

Pingster: see PINKSTER. 

Pinguecula, incorrect form of Pincvicuna. 

Pinguedinous (piggwe'dinas), a. Also 9 
crron. -idinoua.  [f. pinguidin-em fatness 
(f. pingut-s fat)+-ouvs.] Of the natare of or re- 
sembling fat ; fatty, greasy. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physicke 65/1 Take an 
inveterate Oyle canne, which as yet is pinguedinous in- 
ternallye. 1740 Mavratoverat in Pail, Trans. XL. 366 
This Excrescence..was for the most al of a pinguedinous 
Substance. 1826 H. N. Corezipcs Iiest Jndics (183a) 162, 
J have .. found a crassitude, a pinguedinous gravity in the 
meat. 

So + Pingue‘dinizev. Obs. rare-°, = PINGUEFT. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Pingucfie..to make fat or gross; 
some have used Pinguedinize in the same sense. 

+ Pinguefa‘ction. Oés. rare—',  [n. of action 
f. L. pinguefac-ere to fatten: see PincugrY and 
-TI0N.} The action of pinguefying; coner. an 
application for this purpose. 

1897 A. A. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 36/1 We must 
then, with warme infusions and pingvefactions, soften..and 
make supple the same. “ 

Pinguefy (pingwifi), v. Now rare, Also 

erron. pinguify. [ad. L. pingucfacere to 
fatten, f. stem of *pinguére, pinguesctre lo grow fat 

+ facere to make: see PINGUESCENT and -FY.] 

1. ¢rans. To canse to beeome fat; to fatten; to 
make greasy; to satarate with grease; also, to 
make (soil) rich or fertile. . 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bh. Physicke 41/2 Pinguefye 
heerin a little linnen clonte, and applye the same on the 
Foreheade. 1603 Hotranp Plutarch's Mor. 1158 The oile 
or ointment wherewith women..annoint the haire of their 
head..hath a certaine propertie in it to plnguifie withall. 
1610 W. FotninGnam Art of Surveys. x. 24 It pinguifies the 
soyle. 1678 Cunwoatn /nteld, Syst. t. v. 810 Dhe.. Fom 
and Nidours of Sacrifices; wherewith their al an 
Spirituous Part, is as it were Pinguified. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Pingue f7,..t0 make fat. 

2. intr. To become fat. ? Obs. 

1997 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 52b/2 Those 
partes doe increace and pingvif; 1655 io Narr. Ger. 
Venables (1900) 141, | need not dr. Amie to keep me from 

inguifying. 3825 Blackw. May. XVI. 72 Buttocks pingui- 
Fine on their own steaks. —— 

Hence Pinguefying f7/.@., fattening.” 

1733 Tutt Horse-Hoeing Husb. xv. 201 The eeu 
Virive of this Medica Hay. 1828 Blackzo. Alag. XIE. 

75 His object being to restrain tbe pinguifying impulses of 
Ranger. 1857 _Muscrave Pilgr. Dauphiné 1. xi. 245 The 
grasiers’ pinguifying processes. ” 

i escence (pingwe'stns). rare. [f. 98 
next: see -ENCE.] The process of becoming or 
rowing fat; /oose/y, fatness, obesity. =" 
Senn ’ Study’ Sed. ted. 4) IV. 222 — 


PINGUESCENT. 


weight of healthy pinguescence. 1897 Ad/buit's Syst, Med. 
IV, 607 The sexual relations of pinguescence. ; 

Pinguescent (pingwe'sént), a. [ad. L. pin- 
guescent-em, pr. pple. of pingucseére to grow fat, 
f. pinguzs fat: sce -EscE.} Becoming or growing 
fat, fattening; flourishing. 

5797 SoutHeY in Cottle Remix. 21x A very brown-looking 
man, of most pinguescent, and fullmoon cheeks, 832 
Fraser's Mag. V1. 716 Haggis..is unctuously pinguescent. 
2852 Tait's Mag. XIX. 62a There are hundreds of noble 
and self-denying men in the ranks of the Church Pinguescent. 

Pinguetude, -tudinous, erron. ff. Prxeut-. 


|| Pinguicula (pingwi-kidla). Also 9 erron. 
(in sense 2) pingueoula, and in anglicized form 
pinguecule. [L. fem. (sc. planta) of pingudcul-ts 
fattish, dim. f£. pingui-s fat. Introdaced as a 
botanical name by Gesner, 1541, to represent Ger. 
feltkraul or butterwurz butterwort.] 

1. Zot. A genas of small stemless insectivorous 
bog plants (N.O. Lentrbulariacee) characterized 
by thick yellowish-green greasy leaves and slender 
single-flowered scapes ; butterwort. 

1897 [see Butterwoat} 1753 Cxamaeas Cych Supp, 
Pinguicula, butterwort .. the name of a genus of plants ..: 
the flower consists of one leaf. 1885 S/. James’ Gaz, 17 Aug. 
6/2 On its slopes grow the insect-capturing pinguicula [etc.), 

2. Path. A small blotch or growth of the con- 
junctiva, usually sitnated near the edge of the 
cornea, 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Pinguecula,..a pinguecule, 
1878 T. Bevant Pout Surg. I. 351 Pinguiculze are small 
yellowish growths situated beneath the conjunctiva, gene. 
rally near the outer and inner margins of the cornea. 

Pinguid (pingwid),a. Also8 pingucd. Now 
usually Azemorous or affected. [£. L. pingui-s adj, 
fat, or stem of *Aingué-re (whence pingudse-cre : 
see PINGUESCENT) + -ID: cf. gravid, languid, lorpid, 
ete.).] Of the natnre of, resembling, or abounding 
in fat; unctuous, greasy, oily; of soil : rich, fertile. 

1635 Swan Sec. AT. v. § 2 (1643) 168 Hot and drie exhala- 
tions void of pinguid matter. 1969 R. Gaaves Luphrosyne 
(1776) 1. 119 [He] snuffs the pinguid haunch's sav‘ry steam, 
1867 Howewts /fal. Fourn. 111 A mighty mass of pinguid 
bronre, with a fat lisp. 

b. ¢transf. and fig. 

1768-94 Tucker Lf. Wat. (1834) 1.643 A pinguid turgid 
style, as Tully calls the Asiatic rhetoric. 1893 J. W Patmea 
in Century Mag. Dec. 258/1 The eyes of the Talbot swine 
stuck out with pinguid complacency. 

Pingnidity (pingwiditi). Also6erron. -edity. 
[f. prec. + -1Ty.] Fatness; fatty matter. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23/1 Without 
applyinge any pinguiditye or oyles. 3599 — tr. Gabelhoner's 
Bk. Physick 28/2 Take a good See .discide therof alt 
his Pinenenty 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose 
Wks. 1. 103 The pinguidity or fecandious fat maine Gooses 
axungia (vulgarly called greace), 1858 Chad. Frni, X. 
235/1 His cheeks !—I never saw such bags of pinguidity. 

t+ Pinguie, a. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. pingui-s 
fat.] Of the natare of fat, fatty, 

1637 Venner Via Recta, etc., Tobacco 355 It eliquateth 
the pinguie substance of the kidnies. 

Pinguiferous (pingwiféras), a. zmorous 
nonce-wd, [f. L. pingut-s fat + -FEROUS.] Bearing 
or producing fat. 

1855 Tait's Mag. XX. 145 The pinguiferous slice from 
the salted swine. 

Pinguify, erron. form of Pixcuery, 

Pinguin (pingwin). Also penguin, penquin 
(pinqnin). [Origin naascertained.] A West Indian 
plant (Sromelia Pinguin) allied to the pine-apple, 
or its fruit; used in fevers and as an anthelmintic, 

Te is not clear that Dampier's penguin was a Bromelia, 

1696 PruKeNet Almagesta It. 29 Ananas Americana syt- 
vestris altera minor Barbados et Insulz Jamaica nostratibus 
colonis Pinguin dicta. 1697 Damrima Voy. 1.263 There is 
a sort of fruit growing on these Islands (Chametly), called 
Penguins: and 'tis all the fruit they have. The Penguin 
fruit is of two sorts, the yellow and the red. 191r in A. Dune 
can Mariner's Chron, (1803) FH. 316 We. .then attempted 
to get over the hill, but found it impossihle to force a wa’ 
through the penguins, hryars, and other prickly plants aie 

rew there. 1792 Maa. Rroogtt Voy. Madeira 85 The 

romelia kavatas, or pinguin, is a fruit resembling a small 
cucumber in shape. 1871 Kincstey At Las? i, On one side 
of the path a hedge of Pinguin. 

attrid, 1756 P. Baowne Famaica 1497 This plant .. found 
climbing "pap alt Been fences. 1894 Atice SpPinnen 
Study in Colour 16 On the other side of the red pinquin 
spears she saw a flash of crimson, 

inguin, erron, form of Penguin. 

Pingui-nitescent ( iN gwinaitesént), a. r0nce- 
wd. [f. L. pingui-s tat + Nivescent.] Having 
a greasy lustre; shining with grease. 

1817 Corraice Biog. Lit. x. (1882) 82 The lank, black, 
twine-like hair, pingui-nitescent. s 

+ Pinguious, ¢. Obs. [f. L. pingui-s fat + 
-0u8.] Of the nature of fat; fatty, oily. 

1947 tr. Astruc's Fevers 104 These glands being com- 
pot emit a pinguious substance. 19748 PAil. Trans. 

LV. 558 Oil, or other pinguious Substances. 1764 Pro- 
Jects in Aun. Reg, 145/1 Heat sufficient for sending off the 
pinguious [ Arntfed pinguinous) and alkaline parts. 

Pinguipedine Seren Dae a, (sb.) Ichth. 
[f. mod.L, Pinguipedine, {. Pinguipés, {. pingut-s 
fat + p2s, ped- foot: see -IvE1.} Of or pertainin, 
to the Praguipeding, a subfamily of spiny-finne 
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tropical fishes of which the genus Piaguipes is the 
type. b. 54. A fish of this family. 

Pinguite (pingwoit). An. [Named (Ger. 
pingeat) by A. Breithaapt, 1829, f. L. pérrouis fat: 
see -ITE!,} An oil-green hydrated silicate of iron, 
of a soapy consistency; a varlety of CHLOROPAL. 

1831 Amer. Frul. Sci. XX. 197 Pinguite, a new argillaceous 
mineral. 1837 Dana AZin. 224 Closely allied to this species 
(Nontronite], is the Pinguite of Leonhard...Color siskin 
and oil-green... Extremely soft, resembling new-made soap, 
1850 Davaeny Atom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 410 Silicates that con- 
tain water..in which the water is simply united to the 
silicic combination...Example; Pinguite. 


tre Sergi! (piggwitifd). vare, [ad. L. pin- 
guitido fatness, f. pinguis adj. fat.) Fatness, 
Also fig. Openness or wideness of a sound. 

1623 CockraamM u, Fatnes, pingutiude. 1657 TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 676 Juniper. .will demit its oleaginous pin- 
guetude. 1822 Lama Gentle Gianiess Misc. Wks. (1871) 363 
To her mighty bone, she hath e pimaiiage withal. 1891 
R., Exuis in Academy 1 Apr. 208 The pinguitude of the first 
letter will be found. .tostand inthe way of refining the second. 

Hence Pinguitu‘dinous a. rare—°. 

x890 C. J. Smitu Syn. & Antouyms s.v. Adipose, Seba- 
ceous. Pinguetudinous, _ 

+ Pinguity. Ods. rare—%  [f. L. type *pin- 
guilas, {, pingui-s fat: see -ry.]  Fatness. 

1623 CockeraM, Pingutite, fatnesse. 

Pin-head (pitnjbed). [f. Pin sd. + HEAD 54,] 

1. The head of a pin, a pin’s head. Used as 
atype of something of very small size or valne; 
and applied to things resembling a pin’s head, as 
small grains, ete. 

1662 R. Matuew Unl. Alch. § 86. 116 No more then a 
pin-head, and not a great one neither, but about one quarter 
ofagrain. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., tt is not worth 
a pin-head. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 99 
Round spots of the size of a pin-head or fentil. 1892 Watsu 
Tea (Philad.) 24 The product of the first crop [of Gunpowder 
tea] is sometimes known as ‘ Pinhead‘, from its extremely 
small, globular and granulated appearance. 1894 Daily 
News 11 June 6/2 To the majority.. it matters not a pin- 
head whether the Poems were the work of Ossian, the son 
of Fingal,..or of a James MacPherson. 1904 Longm. Mag. 
Dec. 185 There can be no joy in always making the same 
pinhead by machinery. A 

b. attrib. Resembling a pin’s head; very small 
and of rounded form ; also fig. 

1835 Uae Philos. Manuf. 23 The other seldom knows any- 
thing beyond the pin-head sphere of his daily task. 1872 
O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/.-t. ili. (1885) 77 His sharp-nose 
and pin-head eyes. 1880 Bookseller 3 Feb. 236 Most of the 
covers so much admired for the ‘pin-head ' grain were really 
seal-skin and not morocco. 

2. A part of a plough: see qnot., and cf, quot. 
1727 Ss. v. PIN-HOLE I. 

1805 Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. Plate vii, 40 Pin head for 
regulating share, so as to form drains at different depths, 

3. The top of the pin or peg at quoits, 

1897 Crockett Lad's Love xviii, Shouts of triumph as 
the guide-paper was snatched from the pin-head and buried 
aoe in the clay. é ‘ 

ence Pin-hea:ded a., having a head like that 
of a pin; spec. of a flower = Pin-EYED; Pimn- 
heading, the occupation of filting the heads on 
pins (as formerly done, when the heads were made 


separately). 

1835 Une Philos. Manuf. 361 Three trades. .pin-heading, 
fustian-cutting, and factory work. 1861 Pinsheaded [see 
Pin-Evep). 

Pinhoen: see Pinion 56.5 
hood, Pin-hook, etc.: see Pin sd,! 18, 

Pin-hole (pinhéul), 

1, A hole into which a pin or peg fits. 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 1. x9 The inside of the Hinge 
below the Pin-hole of the Joynt. “/d/d.26 If your Key is to 
have a Pin-hole, drill the hole in the middle of the end of 
the shank. 1929 BaapLey Compl. Body Husb. 43 The pin- 
holes in the beam, the use of which is to make this plough 
cut more or less deep, by fixing the wheels nearer to or 
farther from the paring-plate. 1880 A. J. Hipxtns in Grove 
Dict. Mus. ¥. 7a1/2 Single plates of metal, allowing room 
for the pin-boles (for the tuning-pins in a pianoforte] in the 
wooden block. 1891 P. G. Stone Archit. Antig. Isle of 
Wight 112 The slates. were thick, and stilt retained the 
original pin-holes. 

2. A hole made by a pin; any very small aper- 
ture or perforation resembling a pin-prick. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 1. iv. 28 The Breast had at 
first broke..in a small pin-hole, 1822 Inison Sc. ¢ Art. 233 
Wecan easily see through a small stele in a piece of paper, 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. U1. 330 The sensitizing solu- 
tion should he constantly watched to avoid pinholes, surface 
markings, ef le reste. 1897 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. TI. 880 
The orifice of the appendix..may be a mere pinhole. 

3. attri. (in sense 2). Pertaining to, involving, 
or of the natare of a pinhole or very small aperture ; 
of the size of a pin-prick. = 

@ 1853 Peartaa Polarised Ligh? (1854) 296 If we look ata 
Bin or needle through a pin-hole aperture in acard. 1879 
St. George's tlosp. Rep. UX. 288 ' Pinhole ' wound leading to 
fracture oa tibia, /éid. 419 A pinhole perforation was 
found in the sigmoid flexure, 

Hence Pin-holed (pi-nhécld) a. or pa. pdle., per- 
forated with or as with pin-prick, 

1873 Beownino Red Cott. Nt-cap 69 Palace-panes Pin- 
holed athwart their windowed filagree By twinklings sobered 
from the sun outside. ’ 

Pinia : see PiXa 1, pine-apple, 


Pin-hold, Pin-_ 


PINION. 


Pinic (paitnik), a. Chem. [ad. F. pinigue, f. 
L, pinus Pine sb.2: see -1c.] Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from the pine-tree; spec. in Sintec acid, 
an acid (CEH, 02) obtained from pine resin. 

1831 T. Tomson Chem. Inorg. Bodies It. 145 In the year 
1826 M. Baup inserted a notice in a periodical work that 
he had discovered pinic acid in the resin called colophon. 
1840 eee Cyc. XVATF. 166/1 When pinie acid is washed 
and boiled in water, it forms on cooling a hard brittle sub. 
stance, which becomes brown by fusing. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem, IV. 650 Pinic acid is an amorphous resin, exactly 
like colophony, 

Pinicill, obs. variant of Pencin. 

Pinicoline (poini-kdlain, -lin), a. Zool. rare. 
[f. L. type *pinecola (f. pin-ws pine + -cola inhabi- 
tant) + -1vE1,] That inhabits pine-woods, 

1884 Coves Key NV. Amer. Birds 418 Habits. alpine and 
subboreal, pinicoline and pinivorons. z 

Pinicolous (peini-kélas), a Nat. Hist. rare. 
[f. as prec, + -ous.] Living or growing on pine- 
trees, or in pine-woods. 

x858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Pintcolus,. that which lives or 
grows on the pine,. . pinicolous. 

+ Pini-ferous, ¢. Obs. rare—° [f. L. pinifer, 
{. pin-us pine: see -FEROUS.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing pine-trees. 

656 in BLount Glossogr. 

Piniform (poi:niffim), a. [f. L. type *pinz- 
form-is, {. pin-ws pine: see -FoRM.] Having the 
form or shape of a pine-cone. Piniform: decussalion : 


see quots, 

1890 Bituwcs Nat. Med. Dict., Piniform decussation, 
decussation of the pyramids, superior; interolivary layer. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pliniform)decussation, name for the de- 
cussation of the superior pyramids of the medulla oblongata. 

Pining (painin), v4/. sd. [f. Ping v. +-1no 1] 
The action of the verb Ping, 

+1. The infliction or undergoing of pain (bodily 
or mental); torment, torture; affliction, saffering, 

¢3395 Lanth. Hout. 97 Hi neren aferede of nane ticamliche 
pinunge. ¢13%5 SworeHam Poems 1. 1110 3yf hys saule 
afier hys debe Soffrey harde pynynge. ¢1460 Towneley 
Atyst. xx. 499 My sawll is heuy agans the deth and the sore 
pynyng. 1530 Parsca. 254/2 Pynyng of a man in prisone 
to confesse the trouthe, fortzre. J 

2. Exhaustion or wasting away by saffering, 
disease, or want of food; starvation; languishing ; 
intense longing (for something). 

@1400 Sir Benes 86/1645+8 (MS. E.) Sende me mete & 
drynk..pou woost alle pyng, Al my nede and my_pynyng. 
1579 Spensea Sheph. Cal. Jan. 48 With mourning pyne 
1, you with pyning mourne. 1621 T. WiLLtaMson tr. Goulart’s 

tse Vieillard 9g Consumptions, or pynings away of the 
bodie. a@1656 Hates Gold, Rent. 1. (1673) 245 One of them 
. .resolved to die, by pining and abstaining from..sustenance. 
1847 RBusynett Chr, Nurt. 1. iii. (1861) 286 The bitter pains 
and pinings of unsatisfied hunger. 1898 A//butt's Syst, 
Med, ¥. 479 In pining..we note loss of water, loss of plasma, 
and loss of red corpuscles. , 

b. spec. A disease of sheep, characterized by 
a wasting away of the body. 

1804 in 7rans. Hight. Soc. Scot. (187) 111. 404 Pining. .is 
+smost severe upon young sheep. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric (ed. 4) 11. 372 Two exterminating diseases, 
the pining and the folk neither of which was known in 
that district tilt the extermination of the moles. ’ 

e. concr, pf. Results of pining or witheriag (in 
quot., withered or withering leaves). 

1849 M. Aanotp Dream, On the wet umbrage of their 

lossy tops On the red pinings of their forest floor, (Cf. 
Woaeew. Yew-Trees (1803) 22 A pillared shade, Upon 
whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, By sbeddings from 
the pining umbrage tinged Perennially.] : 

3. attrib. + Pining-stool, a stool for pnnishment, 
a cacking-stool; pitning-house, -lair, a place 
where animals for slaughter are previously shut up 
to fast; = Aunger-house (HUNGER 5d. 4 €). 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 35 pe care again bi pinunge prahen 
binimed pe nibtes slepes. ¢1315 Suorenam Poems t. 2202 
He hy-held hyne per a set, Ry3t atte hys pynyng stake, 
1362 Lanot. 2. Pie A. ttt. 69 To punisschen on pices or 
on pynnyng stoles [B. 1s. 78 pynynge stoles] Brewesters, 
Bakers, Bochers and Cookes, 1802 Ail Advertiser 4 Dec. 
2/2 Pining-house. 1875 Gainsburgh News 25 Sept., To be 
let... butcher's shop, with slanghter-house, pinnae and 
every convenience. 1893 WArtly Gaz, 3 Nov. 3/6 In twa 
instances the pining-lairs or hunger-houses are withia the 
[butchers"] shops or open directly into them, 

Pinning, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -Inc?.] That 
pines (see the verb); } tormenting, afflicting (0bs.); 
consuming, wasting; languishing. , J 

a1240 Wohunge in Cott, Hont, 269 Al pat pinende pik ne 
walde ham punche botea softe bekinde bad. 1387-81. Usk 
Test, Loves. vi. (Skeat) 1. 77 To dwelle in this pynande 
prison, 1583 Middlesex County Rec. 1, 137 (Visitation of 
a certain infirmity called] the pining siknes. 1611 BIece 
Isa. xxxviii. 12 He will cat mee off with pining sicknesse. 
1742 Gray Eton 65 Pining Love shall waste their youth. 
31817 Coreaipce Sibyll, Leaves, On revisiting Seashore tii, 
Fashion's pining Sons and Daughters. 

Hence Piningly adv. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1.3 When the dult hard- 
nesse, which y® wicked do desirously labor to get to despise 
God withal, doth lie piningly in their hartes. 182x Craak 
Vill, Minstr. 1. 56 Small the wage he gains That many 2 
child most piningly maintains. 

Piniolate, variant of PIGNOLATE Oés. 

Pinion (pinyan), s3.1 Forms: 5 pynyon, 6 
pynnyon, -nion, pinnyan, 6-7 pynion, pin- 


PINION. 


pe (-oun), -nion, 7 pyneon, 6- pinion. ‘ [a. 
KF, pignon, in Froissart ¢1400 in pl. ‘wing- 
feathers, wings, pinions’, a collateral form of OF. 
penon, pennon (also ‘feather of an arrow’, and 
‘streamer, pennon’) = It. Zernone, orig. plume 
(cf. pennoncello little plame or feather), also 
atreamer, pennon; a Romanic augmentative of L. 
penna (also written Aina) feather, wing-feather, 
wing (PEN 3.2). (See Godef. pernon 2, the same 
word as his ferton.) Prnion thus preserves the lit. 
sense of Romanie fenndne, while PeNNon has the 
transferred sense of ‘streamer ’.] 

1. The distal or terminal segment of a bird's wing ; 
hence (chlefly poet. or rhet.), a wing, esp. of a bird 
(always with ceference to its use for flight). 

©1440 Promtp, Parv. 400/2 Pynyon, of a wynge, pennula. 
1530 Pacsca. 254/a Pynnyon of a wyng, don! de desde. 1538 
Etvor, Avmus,..the pynion of a fowle. 1593 Daayrox 
Ectogues v. §8 With nimble Pineons shal! direct her flight. 
1594 — [dea 780 To prove the Pynions, it ascends the 
Skyes. 2633 Austin Afedit, (1635) ass How oft do they 
[Angels] with golden Pinions cleave The flitting skies like 
flying Pursevant? 1755 Gray Progr. Poesy 11. iii, Nor the 
pride, nor ample pinion, That the Theban Eagle bear 
Selling with aupreme dominion Thro’ the azure dee 
of air. 18zx Monrcomeay ‘Hymn, ‘Hail to the Lord's 
Anointed’, Far as the eagle's pinion Or dove’s light wing can 
soar, 3855 Loncr. Hiaw, xix, First a speck, and then a 
vulture, Till the airis dark with pinions. 1865 Livincstonr 
Zambest xxi. 426 One [weaver-bird) glides with quivering 
pinions to the centre of the open s CEs 

b. In carving, The part of a wing corresponding 
to the fore-arm. Formerly applied to the wing as 
a whole. 

1655 Mourer & Bennet Health's Fnipr, (2746) 203 The 
Pintons of Geese, Hens, Capons and Chickens, are of good 
Nourtshment. 1741 Ricuaapson Pamela (1824) 1. 180, 
I will help thee to a pinion, or breast, or anything. 1875 
Betton's Everyday Cookery 507 Run a skewer through the 
pinion and thigh into the y tothe pinion and thigh on 
the other side. Afod, ‘Shall I give you a wing?’ ‘Yes: 
but take off the pinion.’ 

te. The shoulder-blade of a quadruped. Oés. 
$545 Exvor, A/a is also the pinion of the shulder of a beast. 
d. The human arm. (Aumorous.) 

2848 Tiackzeay Bk, Suods, Club Snobs i, The Standard 
under his left arm, the Glode under the other pinion. 

2. fig. (In reference to things poetically repre- 
seated as having wings.) 

x60, Maastox Anionio's Rev. wv. v, The gloomie wing of 
night begins to stretch His Jasie aye over all the ayre. 
1638 Deumm. or Hawtu. /rene Wks, (1711) 166 To league 
is imperiously to command their king and sovereign to cut 
short his pinions, and strive to be more than his equal. 173% 
Pore Ess, Mant. oF Hope humbly then; with trembling 
pinions soar, 179% E. Daawin Bot. Gard. 1. 110 When light 
clouds on airy pintons sail. 1850 Neate Hymn,‘ The strain 
upraiss of soy and praise’, Ye winds on pinions light t 

3. The outermost feather, or any flight-feather, 
of a bird’s wing; a pinion-feather. 

1545 Ascuam Zoxoph, (Arb.) 131 The seconde fether in 
some place is better than the pinion in other some. 1606 
Suaks. Ant, & CZ ut xii 4 An argument that he is plackt, 
when hither He sends so poore a Pinnion of his Wing. 1858 
Siumonas Dict. Trade, Pinion,..the gulls from the joint 
farthest from the body of the wing of the goose or swan, 
used for making pens. 

+b. The shaft ofa feather; a sy Obs. rare, 

1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (3706) 4 Our Beds.. being 
Stuck with Feathers whose Pinions ran into our sides. 

+4. Applied to some kind of embellishment 
Worn on the shonlders or sleeves of women's 
dresses in the 16th and t7the. Cf Pinionino sd. 

1583 Stunars Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 73 The Women..hane 
dablets and letkins,..made with wings, welts, and pinions 
on the shoulder pcinis. , 650 R. Srarviton Strada's Low 
C. Warres w, ie The pinnions of their sleeves, which they 
call wings, are id with silk fringe of divers colours, 

_5. The anterior border of an insect’s wing; esp. 

ia contd, in collectors’ names of moths, e. g. Prnzon- 

: ag Pug( Eupithecia consignata), Pinion-spotted 
tllow (Venilia guadrimaculata). 

x7r0 Acsix Nat. Hist. Eng. Insects Pl. XCV. text, A 
yellowish moth with brown clouds towards the Pinions of 
the upper wings. 178 Moses Haaais Engl. Lepidoptera 
39 No. a7s Pinion, white spotted,..on elm trees ia hanging 
wood. No. 276 Pinion, double spotted,.. brown, having two 
white spots on the sector ae 183a Rensiz Butterfiies s 
Moths 135, 845. 1869 E. Newman Bri?. Moths. s18/a The 
Pinion-spotted Pug, 

+6. Her. Applied to the saltire and the chevron. 
1486 BR, Se, Albans, Iler. B +. Ther be in armys calde 
is pynyonys, Oon is Whan the feeld his a sawtri. .. The 
secunde pynyon is called cheffrounce. 

+7. See quot. O¢s. (? error, from Pixton w.) 
meee Ainswoatn Lat, Die?., Pinions, or manictes for the 

ands, mantce. Pinions, or fetters for the feet, compedes. 
(Whence 1785 in Jounson.] 

8. attrib. and Comh., as pinion feather ; pinion- 
bones, the bones of the manus or distal joint of 
awiag; pinion-claw, a horny claw borne by the 
index or pollex of certain birds. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Bj, The federis that sum call the 
page: feder. x60s Hottaxo Pliny 1. 300 The pinion 
- ers blacke, the yPper plume reddish. 1678 Ray 
f illugkhy's Ornith, 300 The Sarcel is the extreme pinion 
eather ia a Hawk's wing, 3880 BrownixG Dram, ‘dylls, 
Pietro 156 The eaglet callow Needs x parent's pinion-push to 
quit the eytic’s edge. 1884 G. ALLEN in Longra. dag. 
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Jan. a95 The Australian bush-tarkeys have also the rudi- 
ment or last relic of a primitive pinion-claw. 

Pinion (pi-nyan), 54.2 Ods. exe. dial. Also 
3 Pynun, 4 pynoun. [a OF. penon, pinun 
(Godef.), mod.F, piguon in same sense, Romanic 
augmentative of L. pinva battlement, pinnacle.] 
A. battlement, pinnacle, or gable; = Picnon 4%, 
Pinion-end, dial. pinning-end, a gable-end. 

[r378 Bursar's Rolls, Merton in Archzol. grunt. VL 14a 
ltem ijs. vd. liberat. predicto Nicholao pro xij pedihus ge 
pynun table.) a@1300 Cursor M, 12958 (Cott.) pe warlau., 
sett him on be hei pinion (Gert. pingnion, Fairs. pynoun) O 
pe temple o be tun. 1883 T, Haapvy Two on a Tower IIL. 
tl, a3 The wind have blown down the chimley..and the 
Pee with it, 1888 E. Laws Little Eng. beyond 

Vales 421 Pinion or Pine-end, the gable end of a house; 
French pignon, a gable. 

Pinion (pi'nyan), 54.3 Afech. [ad. mod.F. pig- 
non in same sense (Pazé 16th c.), Sp. piiton tooth 
of a wheel, pinion, a spec. application of OF. 
fignon battlement (see prec.), the tecth of a wheel 
being compazed to the crenellations of battle- 


| ments.} A small cog-wheel the teeth of which 
| engage with those of a larger one; also a spindle, 


arbos, or axle, having cogs or teeth which engage 
with the teeth of a wheel. (The leeth or cogs of 
a pinion are distinctively called aves.) Pinion 
and rack, also rack and pinion: see Rack $6.2 6. 

1659 Leak MWaterwks. 9 If the Wheel A be turned by the 
Pinion C of 10. Teeth. 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 1, 
Pinion of aes is that Pinion in a Watch which is 
commonly fixed on the Arbor of the Great Wheel ..; it driveth 
the Dial Wheel, and carrieth about the Hand. 1815 I: 
Ssitu Panorama Se. § cirt 1. 358 Uf the teeth of wheels 
and the leaves of pinions consisted of materials perfect! 
hard, and were accurately formed..they would act on eac 
other not only with uniform force, but also without friction. 
1867 J. Hoe Microsc. 1. i. 9 Capable of various adjustments, 
and regulated by a pinion and rack. 

b. attrtd. and Coms., as pinion-flank, -shaft, 
-work; pinion-bottoming-file, pinion-file, fine 
knife-edged files used in watch-makiag; pinion- 
gauge, fine ecallipers used by watch-makers; 
pinion-jack (see quot.); pinion-leaf, cach of 
the cogs or teeth of a pinion (LEAF sé. 13); pinion- 
wire: see quot. 188 

1884 F. J. Bairren Watch & Clocku. 242 A file cutting 
only on the edge is more generally called a safe sided lever 
notch file, or a “pinion bottoming file. 1875 Kicur Dice. 
Wreck,, *Pintonsie(Watch-makion),a knife-file employed by 
watchmakers. 1884 F. jj Baitren Watch & Clockos, 288 
The *pinion flanks should be hypocycloidal in form. 1875 
Kuicut Diet. Aleck, ee 1884 F. J. Beirren 
Watch 4 Clockm, 193 [A] Pinion Guage. .[is) a guage used 
by watchmakers for taking the height of pinion shoulders 
and other measurements. 1884 Kmicut Dict. Mech. Suppl, 
"Pinion Jack (Atilting), a jack for raising the stone pinion 
out of gear. 2 F. J. Bairten Watch 4 Clock. 37 The 
tendency of *pinion leaves to butt the wheel teeth. 1844 
Stevens B&. Karn 11.137 These plummer-blocks are bolted 
down tothe top-rails of the frame, to which also the separate 
bearings of the *pinion-shafts are..bolted. 1795 J. Aisin 
Manchester 311 The drawing of *pinion wire originated here. 
1884 F. J. Bartten Watch & Clock. 194 Pinion wire..steel 
wire drawn with corrugations resembling pinion leaves, from 
which pinions are made. 1B2g Nat, Philos, 1. Alechanics 
ut vii, a8 (U. Kn. Soc.), A system of tooth and “pinion-work. 

tPi-nion, sd.4 Ods. [Perb. a use of Prxton 56.1] 
Name of an obsolete card-game. 

cxss4 Interlude of Youth (1849) 38 At the cardes I can 
teche you to play, At the..Post, pinion, and also aumsase. 


Pinion, 56.5 

1, Anglicized form of Sp. pifton, Pg. pinhao, pl. 
pinkdes (sometimes written prrhoers), in fall ign 
hoes do Brasil, kernels of Brazil, the seed of /Ja- 
tropha Curcas, the Physic-nut of South America. 


See also Prcxon! 2, 

1577 Faanrton Foysul News 1. (1596) 2a They doe bryn 
from the newe Spayne certeyne Pinions or Carnels, wherwit 
the Indians dyd purge themselues: they bee like to our 
Pinions, which do growe out of our Trees, [1648 W. Piso 
Hist, Nat. Brasil, w. x\. 83 De Munduy-guacu, Lusitanis 
Pinkoes do Brasit, ejusque usu in Medicina, 1648 Maazc- 
Grave Hist. Rerum Nat. Brasil, wi, iii, 96 Mundvbigvaco 
Brasiliensihus, Pixkones Lusitanis, mihi Vax cathartica. 
18aa Sara H. Cotesincs tr. Ace. Abifones 11. 261 In the 
Northern part of Paraguay there grows a nut called Pilon 
det Paraguay hy the Spaniards, and by physicians asx 
Cathartica, Dymock Mat. Med. WV. India w. 573 
Jatropha multifida...The seeds are a a purgative 
and emetic. In Brazil an oil called ‘ Pinhoen" ts extracted 
from them and is used as an emetic.) " 

2. Anglicized spelling of PrXox, the American 
Nut-pine, 

1860 Baatiett Dict, Amer, (ed. 3), Pinion (Span. pitlon), 
a species of pine-tree, growing on the head waters of the 
Arkansas, 

Pinion, 56.0 Woollen Manuf. [erron. ad. 
F, peignon combings, f. peigner to comb.) ( p/.) 
The abort refose wool remaining after the combing 
process; ‘noils’. , 

1780 A. Younc Tour frei. 11. 18 To each stone there is 
one pound and three quarters of pinions of short wool that 
comes out in the combing. 1847-78 Hartiwett, Prxions, 
refuse wool. Somerset. 1886 Etwonruy IV. Somerset Word- 
5k., Pinions... This word..is thoroughly West Country. In 
other parts this regular article of commerce is called ‘noils *. 

Pinion (pinyan), v. [f. Payton 56.1} 

1. trans. To cut off the pinion of one wing, or 
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otherwlse disable or bind the win 
prevent 2 bled from fying. (Wil 
the wing, as obj. 

5577 B. Goocr Hereshach's Ffusb, w. (1586) 169 They that 
meane to fatte Pigions. .some..do softly tie their Legges:.. 
some vse ae at pinion them. 1641 Best Farm, Bes. 
(Surtees) 123 The awanners gette up the young swannes 
about Midsummer. .and then doe they allsoe pinnion them, 
cuttinge a joynte of theire right winges. 21667 CowLey 
Ess. Verse f Prose, Shortness of ie Suppose, thou 
Fortune couldst to T'zmeness +e And clip or plnion her 
wing. s7a7 PAtlip Quarli (1816) 67 The two old ducks... 
being pinioned, could not fly away. 1849 D. J. Browse 
Amer, Ponitry Yd. (s8g5) 242 ey..ahould have been 
pinioned at the first joint of the wing. 

2. To bind the arms of any one, so as to deprive 
him of their use; to disable by so binding; to 
shackie. (With the person, or the arma, as obj.) 

1858 Puaza Encid u. Civ, The shepeherdes..a yongman 
haue yeh, And pynyond with his handes behind onto the 
kyng him brought. ¢ 16x1 Cuarman /fiad xx1.31 All their 
hands he pianioned behinde With their owne Eiidles @ 1680 
Butter Kem. (1759) 11. i He carries his elbows backward, 
as if he were pinioned like a trust-up Fowl 1736 Swirt 
Gulliver ui, i, Findiag us a)l prostrate upon our faces..they 
patened us with strong ropes. 185% Wibon's Tales Borders 

X. 54 The sailors attempted to pinion Peter's arms. 

b. transf. and fig. 
_ U6ar T. Witttamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vietllard 70 Feare 
inuades them, and pynions them vp. 164 Mitton Animade. 
iii, Wks. 1857 II}. a10 Laying belore us universall proposi- 
tions, and then thinks..to pinion them with a limitation. 
1781 Cowrer Truth 633 Von ancient prude.. Her elbows 
pinioned close upon her hips. 

0. To bind fast o something, or together. 

a 1652 J.Sauitu Sed. Dise. v. 135 Those dismal apprehensions 
which pinion the souls of mento mortality. « a Resuw. 
Hist. Colt, (1723) V.131 The Paicncis tine inion'd two 
and two together by the Arms. _174a Pore Dune. wv. 134 
And while on Fame’s triumphal Car they ride, Some Slave 
of mine be pinion‘d to their side, 1764 Cuvaciit. Gothant 
un, 164 Let me..praise their heav'n, tho’ pinion’d down 
to earth. £831 T. L. Peacocn Crotchet Castle xviii, Mr. 
Toogood..contrived to slip a ponderous coat of inail over 
his shoulders, which pinioned his arms to his sides. 

Hence Pinioning 76/. sé. 

1828 in P. L. Sclater Rec. Progr. Zool. Soc. (1901) 150, 
ax wild ducks. caught for the purpose of pinioning. 

atirid, 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 21 Sept., Calcraft with his 
Pinioning straps, 1894 Wester. Gaz. 13 Dec. 7/2 The con- 
vict..quietly submitted to the pinioning operations. 

+ Piniona‘de. O/s. In 4 pynyon-, pyn- 
(n)on-, 4-5 pynenade. pe: f. some form of 
Romanic pision (cf. Picnon!, Pinton 56.5), f. L. 
pinca pine-nat + -ave. (Prob. in OF. or AF.)] 
A comfit or conserve of which pine-nuls formed 
a characteristic ingredient. 

1329 Ace. Exch. A. R. Bd. 383 No.gm. 4 Pro. .ccclxxxj Ib. 
qr. gingebr’et Pynonad .v. I. gariofilorum. 1353-4 Derkam 
Ace. Kotls (Surtees) 554 In duabus copulis de Pynyonade et 
de Gyngebrede, cum duabus libris de anys confyt xviiis. vilid. 
©1390 Form of Cury li. (1780) 31 Pynnonade. Take Almandes 
iblanched and drawe hem sumdell thicke with gode broth.. 
set on the fire and seep it,..take Pynes yfryed in oyle oper 
in greece and berto white Powdour douce. 1390-1 farl 
Derty's Exp. (Camden) 19 Pro tiij th. pynenade ad_xiiij d., 
liij s. viijd. 1440 Anc. Cookery in Housek. Ord. (1790) 
450 At the seconde course jussett, pynenade to potage. 

Pinioned (pinyand),a. [f. Piston s4.1+-r02,] 
IJaving pinions or wings; winged. Also in para- 
synthetic comb., as sérong-pinioned, swift-pinioned. 

1440 Prowp. Parvo, 400/a Pynyonyd, pernulatus. 1553 
Hutoer, Pynnioned, armatus, pennulatus, 1697 DavoeNn 
Virg. Past. 1x. 36 Thy Name, O Varus..The Wings of 
Swans, and stronger pinion'd ale es Shall raise aloft. 1765 
J. Brows Chr, Frané. (1814) 204 What pinioned notions come 
and gol 179s Soutney Leéz. (1856) 1. 12 The cherub choir 
. bend their pinioned heads to hear. 

Pi-nioned, f//.a. [f. Prxton v. + -ED1J In 
senses of the verb, a. Of a bizd: Having the 
wings malmed or confined. b. Having the arms 
bound so as not to be moved; shackled. 

1567 Deant fforace, Epist. u. i. G vj, Captive kinges.. 
with pinnyand armes behinde. 1647 R.Starvitos Face! 
18x Least on us they fall, And to the barre their pinneon‘d 


masters call. 1742 Ricnannson /’anelda IV. 319 A miserable 
litele pinion'd 


tive, 1892 Daily News a8 Jan. s/s A pair 

of pinioned ea kak ix, ihose Sine meee 
cut that they were unable to fly. 

+ Pinioning, sé. Oés. [f. Prion s6.1+-1Nc1] 
= Pinion 56.1 4. 

3597-8 Br. Haut Sa#. 11. vii. 42 His sleeues halfe hid with 
elbow-pineonings, As if he ment to flie with Jinnen wings. 

+ Pinionist. Obs. sonce-wd. [f. Pinion 36.1 + 
-1st.] A winged creature. om 
— W. Browne Srit, Past. i iv, The flitting pinnionists 
of ayre. 

Pi-nionless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -LEss.] 
Without pinions ; wingless. 

1894 Temple Bar Mag. Cl. 514 The pinionless fosterer of 
ones immatarily. - 

Pinipicrin (painiplkrin). Chem. [f. L. pin-ns 
pine +Gr. map-és bitter +-1N.] A bilter substance 
(CygH5g0,,) obtained from the needles and bark 
of Scotch fir (Pinves sylvestris), and the leaves of 
the American Arbor-vite (7/tja occidentalis). 

1066 Warts Dict. Chew, IV. 651 The needles, after ex: 
haustion with alcohol, still retain a little Papeete 
Pictin is a aes yellow powder, chine (Oia - 
parent and mobile at 100°, a ee 2 


, in order to 
the bled, or 
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brownish yellow. .mass. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pinipicrin,.« 
a brown, bitter, amorphous glucoside. . 

Pinite! (pin-, painait). azn. [ad. Ger. pznzt 
(Karsten, 1800), from its locality, the Pini mine, 
Schneeberg, Saxony : see -ITE! 2b.] A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and potassium, occurring tn 


various crystalline forms. ae 

1805 R. Jameson Syst. Alin. I1. 552 Pinite. .occurs seldom 
massive. 1811 Pinxerton Petralogy I. 217 Pinite, with 
gold pyrites and native gold. 1859 Pace, Geol. Terms (1865) 
360 Pinite,a variety or sub-species of iolite. ~~ 

Pinite? (poinoit). Chem. [a. F. pintte, f. L. 
pinus Pixe sb.2; see -1TE! 4.) A crystallizable 
saccharine substance (C,H,,0,,) obtained from the 
sap of two species of pine-tree, Pris dambertiana 


and P. sabintana. 

1859 Mittra Event. Chem. 11. 70 A modification of man- 
nite (CsH6Os), to which the name of fitite has heen given, 
has heen found by Berthelot in the juice of the Piaus 
Lanbertiana. 1873 Wat1s Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 629. 


Pinivorous (peinitvdres), a. [f. L. pin-ws 
pine + -vorous.] That feeds on pine-kernels. 
1884 [see Pinico.ine]. 

|| Pinjane (pinjdgzen). Also pinjeen. [Manx 
= Gael. dinndean, tr. binidean rennet.]  ‘Curds 


and whey’ (E. D. D.). 
1887 T. E. Brown Doctor, etc. 152 A man can't live nti 
pin-jane, 1894 Hatt Caine Jfanxan 306 A spoonful of 


cold pinjane, Nancy. 

Pink (pink), 56.1 Now chiefly 7/rs/. Forms: 
5-7 pinck, 6 pyncke, 6-7 pin(e)ke, 7 pynke, 
6- pink. [app. a. MDu. pincke, pinke, name of 
a small sea-going ship, also a fishing-boat (1477-8 
in Verw. & Verdam), in Kilian pzvck, mod.Du. 
pink; in MLG., LG., and mod.Ger. pinke; also 
F, piugue (1690 in Furetitre, pinguel 1634 in 
IHatz.-Darm.), It. fzzco: ulterior origin unknown 
(Jal).] A sailing vessel ; orig. one of small size 
used for coasting and fishing, described as flat- 
bottomed and having bulging sides; in the 17th 
and 18the. applied to ships of considerable size, 
esp. war-ships; see also quot. 1794. A common 
characteristic in later times appears to have been 
a narrow stern: cf. prrk-stern, -sterned in b, 

The description of the Dutch pinks and that of the pinks 
of the Mediterranean differ considerably : see the quots. 

t Sword pink, one provided with lee-hoards (Du. zwaard 
(sweerd Kitian) a lee-board]. 

1471 Sc. Acts Fas. [11 (1814) U1. r00/2 Pat certain lordes 
..& burowis ger mak or get Schippis buschis & vper 

ret pynk botes witht nettes & al abiljementes ganing 
eae for fysching. 1545 St. Papers Hen. VIEL, I. 792 
They mete ulso three Flemishe pynckes, laden with pouderd 
codde. 1845 Asctam Joxoph, (Arh) 153 In Winter and 
rough wether, small bootes and lytle pinkes forsake the 
seas. 1893-80 Baret 4/e. P 380 A Pinke, a little ship. r60x 
J. Revmor Obs. Dutch Fishing in Phenix (1721) 1. 228 
Ahove 1000 Sail of Pinks, Welboats, Dogger boats take Cod, 
ling, and other Fish there. 1616 Carr. Smitn Deser, New 
Eng. 12 The poore Hollanders. .hauing 2 or 3000 Busses, 
Flat bottomes, Sword pinks, Tedes, and such like. 1688 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2352/3 The Pink lost her Top-mast and 
Sprit-sail, had her Main-Vard broke, and her Hull and 
Rigging very much torn. rz710 J. Wares Lex. Techn. 11. 
s.v The Bends and Ribs compassing so as that her Sides 
huldge out very much; wherefore these Pinks are difficult 
to he hoarded. They are often used for Store-Ships, and 
Hospital-Ships, in the Fleet. 1743 Firtoina Fos. Andrews 
n. xvii, The villains .. put me, a man, and a boy, into a little 
bad pink, in which..we at last made Falmouth. 1748 
Anson's Voy. ii. 14 The two Victuallers were Pinks,.. of 
nbout four hundred, and..two hundred tons burthen. 1769 

Facconer Diet. Marine (1789), Pink, a name given to a 
ship with a very narrow stern; whence all vessels ..whose 
sterns are fashioned in this manner, are called piné-sterued. 
1787 Eart Matmessury Diaries & Corr. 11. 367, 1 have 
determined to dispatch a pink from Scheveling. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1. 236 Pinks are mediterrancan- 
vessels, and differ from the Xebec only in heing more lofty, 
and not sharp in the bottom, as they are vessels of burthen. 
They have long narrow sterns, and tbree masts, carrying 
Jatteen-sails. 1823 Scotr Peveril xviii, Suppose me.. 
detained in harbour bya revenue pink. 1867 Suyti Sailor's 
Word-bk,, Pink, a sbip with a very narrow stern, having a 
small square part above. The shape is of old date Bat 
continued, me By the Danes, for the advantage of the 
quarter-guns, by the ship’s being contracted abaft. 

ff a@6ag Frercira Woman's Prize uw. vi, This pinck, 
this painted foist, this cockle-boat, To hung her fights out, 
and defie me, friends, A well known man of war. 

b, attrib. and Comb, as pink-boai (see quot, 
1471 above), pink-rigged adj.; pink-snow, a snow 
resembling a pink in build; pink-stern, a stern 
like that of a pink; hence, a small vessel having 
anarrow stern; so pink-sterned a. (cf.1769 above). 
agux W, Sutnertann Shifpduild, Assist. 60 For round or 
pink-stern’d Ship 172z Forster in Phil, Trans, XX X11. 
roo A small Pink-Snow, called the Richard and Elizabeth. 
1759 Ann. Reg. 64/2 A French privateer. .fell in with an 

nglish brig, pink-stern nbout 100 tons burthen. 1808 A. 
Parsons 7'raz. viii. 169 The galliote which the Eagle had 
taken .. is built forward like a London wherry, with a pink 
or lute stern, 1861 L. L. Noare /cebergs 77 A pink-sterned 
schooner, of only sixty-five tons. /d/d, 89 At eight o'clock, 
our brave little pink-stern was lying at anchor in her haven. 
1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-bh., Flute, or Fluyt, a pink- 
rigged fly-boat. /did., Pinkstern, a very narrow boat on 
ihe Severn. 1890 in Haswell Afafster (1895) 11a In 1833.. 
1 sailed in the well-known old Lideriy and Property—a 
collier with ‘pink’ stern; the last of her race, I believe, 
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Pink (pink), 5¢.2, penk (penk). Forms: a. 
5- penk, 7 penck, penke; also 8-9 pank. B. 
7 pinck, 7- pink. [Origin ohscure: cf. dial. 
Ger. pink(e fem., (1) minnow, (2) small salmon, (3) 
a kind of eel. The historical Eng. form was fers, 
for which pind began to appear in 17th c., and has 
been adopted in fishery statutes in sense 2. 

It has no connexion with sind the flower, nor with sink 
the colour, as erroneously assumed by some.] 

1. A minnow, Now dal. 

a 21490 Boroner /tin. (1778) 358 Yn Wye-water sunt.. 
penkys. 1651-3 ‘I. Barker Art of Angling 4 The angling 
with a Menow, called in some places Pencks [ed. 1820, 
Pincks}. 1653 Watton dagier iv. 93 With a Worm, ora 
Minnow (which some call a Penke). er Grose Province. 
Gloss, Pank, or Pink, a minnow. N, 1828 C, Croker 
Fairy Leg. 11. 57 Penk or Pink fis] the name of the little 
fish more commonly called in England minnow. 1891 A. 
Lans in Lougm. Mag. Aug. 446 An artificial penk. 

B. 23687 Cotton Angler's Ballad ii. Poems (1689) 76 And 
full well you may think, If you troll with a Pink, One 
(fshing-rod] too weak will be apt to miscarry. 1755 Joti: 
son, Pink..6, Afish; the minnow, 1787, 1828 [seea]. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., Pin&,.. the Minnow. 
(E. D. D. cites it also from Sheffield, Derbysh., Leicester, 
Notts, Cheshire, & Warwicksh.] _ 

2, A young salmon before it becomes a smolt; 


a samlct, parr. 

1828 Sporting Mag. XX11. 26 There are a great number 
of samlets or pinks. 1861 Act 24 ¢ 25 Vict. c. 109 § 4 All 
migratory fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the 
names..salmon..parr, spawn, pu last spring, reopen last- 
brood,..or by any other local name. 1886 Si. iVicholas 
eur 740/2 Presently the alevin grows into the fry, or 
pink, which is an absurd little fish about an inch long, 
goggle-eyed, and with dark bars on its sides. 

Pink (pink), 50.3 [f. Prvk v1, q. v. for Forms.] 

+1. A bole or eyelet punched in a garment for 
decorative purposes; also, scalloping done for the 
same purpose: cf. Pinkine vd, 56.1, pinking-tron. 

giz Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 215 ltem,,. for iiije 
powdringisand pits to the sam goune,..xijs. 1598 Fiorio, 
Tagliuzzt, small pinks, cuts or iagges in clothes. 1599 B. 
Jonson Cynthia's Rez. v. iv, 1s this pinke of equall Bropor 
tion to this cut? 163: — Afagn. Lady mt. iv, You had 
rather have An ulcer in your body, than 4 pink More in 
your clothes. ‘ 

+2. A stab with a poniard, rapier, etc, Ods. 

r6or Weever Mir. Mart, Cj, At a great word she will 
her poynard draw, Looke for the pincke if once thou gine 
the lye. 1638 Foro Lady's Trial m. i, The fellow's a 
shrewd fellow at a pink. 

b. A shot-wound. 

1885 Pall Mali G. 13 May 4/1 He is spotted with marks 
of stabs and revolver ‘pinks’, and he takes all his wounds 
quite as matter of course. 

Pink, sd.4anda.1 Forms: 6 pynke, 6-7 pinck(e, 
pinke, 7- pink. [Etymology obscure. By some 
conjectured to be named from tts ‘pinked’ or jagged 
petals; but there is no evidence that Pink v. bad 
the sense ‘to cut or scallop the edges (of gar- 
ments)’ in the r6thc., or indeed before the roth c. 
Others wonld connect the name wilh prxk eye, 
small eye, comparing the Fr. name @7//el, dim. of 
wil eye, and med.L. Oced/us, dim. of oculus eye.] 

A. sé, I. 1. The general name of varions species 
of Dianthus (N.O. Caryophyllacee), esp. of D. 
plumarius, a favourite garden plant, a native of 
Eastern Europe, with very numerous varieties hav- 
ing pure white, pink, crimson, and variegated 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

1873 Tusser Husd, (1878) 96 Herbes, branches, and flowers, 
..Pinkes of all sorts. 1578 Lyte Dodoens un. vii. 155 The 
Pynkes, and small feathered Gillofers, are like to the double 
or cloaue Gillofers,..sauing they be Single and a great deale 
smaller, /éfd. 156 Called in Englishe by divers names, as 
Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, and_ small 
Honesties. 1601? Marston Pasguil & Kath. 1. 272 V'le lay 
me_downe vpon a hanke of Pinkes. 3662 Perrys Diary 
29 May, To the old Spring Garden,. .the wenches gathered 
pinks, 1779 Sureioan Crifi¢ u. ii, Sweet-william and sweet 


marjoram—and all The tribe of single and of double Bios | 


1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, & B. 1. ix. 159 A highly, re- 
spectable individual..clean as a pink, and sult as a pike- 
staff. 1870 Morais Zarthly Par. 1. 1.559 Starry pinks for 
garlands meet. 

tvansf. 1885 T. Moztev Remin, Towns, etc. 11 339 Those 
blue eyes and that mixture of pinks and lilies that men, and 
women too, admire or quiz, as they are disposed. 

b, Applied with qualifying words to other 
species of Dianthus, and to other plants allied to 
or resembling the pink; e.g. 

Carolina Pink = Pixxroot: cf. Carotina; China or 
Chinese Pink, Dianthus chinensis: see Crna sé. 2 bt 
Clove Pink, D. Caryophyllus: see Cuove 55.46; Dept- 
ford Pink, 0. Armeria; Fire or Ground Pink, Silene 
virginica; sce Fine sé.11.5b; Indian Pink=China pink; 
also applied to some West Indian and N. American species 
of [pome@a; also = Pinxaoot; +t Jagged Pink, Ragged 
Rohin, Lychnis Flos-cuculs; Maiden, Maidenly, or 
Meadow Pink, Dianthus deltoides: see MMOEN 56, 
rob; Maryland Pink = Carolina pink; Old maid's 
Pink, Soapwort, Safonaria officinalis (Cent. Dict. 1890); 
Pheasant's eye Plok = Pueasant's eve 3; Sea-Pink, 
(a) Thrift, Statice Avmeria; t(2) Cerastinm repens; 
Spanish Pink, D. Aispanicus; Swamp Pink, Asalca 
rues wile ea oe wild’ snags of Dianthus; in 

. S. applied to Silene penusylvanica and S. virginica 
(=Ground Pink). 4 % 

1860 Baattett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Pink Root, ... also 
known as the *Carolina Pink, 1741 Compl, Fant-Piece \ 


- contrary extreme. 
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iii. 361 The little Blue, the *China or Indian Pink. 1797 
Encycl, Brit, (ed. 3) V1. 9/1 The Chinensis, *Chinese, or 
Indian pink, 1837 Penny Cyci. VILL. 475/24 Ditanthus\ 
Caryophylius, or the *Clove Pink. 1866 Moore in Brande 
& Cox Dict. Sc, etc. 11. 906/2 What is called a Clove Pink is 
Dianthus caryophytlus, the source of the Carnation and 
Picotee. [1597 Geranve Herbal 1. clxxiii. 476 A Wilde 
creeping Pinke, which groweth in our pastures neere about 
London... but especially in the great field next to Detford, 
hy the path side as you go from Redriffe to Greenewich.] 
1664 Everyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 Afay...Span. Pinks, 
*Deptford Pinks. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med, 447 
*Ground pink. Silene virginiana. 1664 Evetvn Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 219 September. ..“Indian Pinks, A‘thiopick 
Apples. 3741-97 [see China, Chinese Pink above]. 1866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. Spigelia, The Pink-root, Worm-grass, or 
Indian-pink of the shops is the produce of 5. marilandica, 
1573 Baret Aly. P 349 The *iagged Pinkes, Vetonica 
Alttlis minor..Dodon. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Sxfp.s.v.,The 
little creeping pink, with one flower on every stalk, called hy 
many the *maiden-pink. 1597 Gerasore Herdal 11. clxxiit. 
aryophyllus Virginens, * Maidenly Pinkes. 1866 Treas, 
jot, 891 Maiden or “Meadow Pink. 1733 Miter Gard. Dict. 
Statice, Thrift or "Sen Pink. 1759 (did. 5. v. Cerastiunz, 
Hoary creeping Mouse-ear, by some called Sea Pink. 
1854 H, Miter Sch. & ScAns xviii. (1858) 397 Beds of 
thrift, with its gay flowers the sea-pinks. 1892 H. Huterin- 
son Fairway Isl. 97 Here and there a bunch of dead sea- 
a 1664 *Spanish Pink (see Deptford Pink ahove]. 1884 
fitter Plant-n., Spanish Pink, Dianthus hispanicus, 
3898 Atlantic Monthly LXXXI1. 499/1 The familiar 
sweet-scented white azalea.., the ‘*swamp pink' of my 
boyhood. 1753 Cuamazes Cycl, Supp. s.v., The wild 
sweet-william, or common *wild pink, 1814 Worosw. £x- 
cursion vi, Poems (1888) 497/2 The wild pink crowns the 
garden-wall. 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 375/2 S. pennsylvanica, 
or Wild Pink, as it is popularly called, with pink flowers. 
c. Locally applied to the Cuckoo-flower or 


Lady’s Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 
1818 Hoce Brownie of B. xi, Enough to make the pinks 
an’ ewe gowan blush to the very lip. < 
2. fig. The ‘flower’, or finest example of ex- 


cellence; the embodied perfection (of some good 
quality). 

1gga Suaxs. Rom, § Ful. iv. 61 Afer. Nay, 1 am the 
very pinck of curtesie. Rov. Pinke for flower. 1622 
Fretenre Pilgrine 1. ii, This is the prettiest pilgrim—The 
pinck of pilgrims. 3711 Steere Sfect. No. 140 P 10 Ladies, 
the very Pinks of Good-hreeding. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops 
to Cong. i. i, Setting off her pretty monster as the very pink 
of perfection. 1823 Moore Fost-bag viii. 4 Come to our 
Féte, and show again That pen-green coat, thou pink of 
men! 1825-9 Mrs. Swerwoon Lady of Manor 111. xxii. 
398, 1 have been admiring your cupboards; they are the 
very pink of elegance. 3893 Baminc-Gou.p Cheap Yack Z. 
i. 20 The pink and paragon of propriety. 

b. The most perfect condition or degree of 
something; the height, extreme. 

1767 G. S. Caney Hills of Hybla 20 Behold her sailing in 
the pink of taste, Trump‘d up with powder, frippery and 
paste. 31840 Tuackeray Paris Sé.-b&. (1872)173 In the very 

ink of the mode. 1893 VizeteLLy Glanees Back 1. xiii. 255 

He] got himself up in the very pink of fashion. 

c. A beauty; an exquisite, a smart person, one 
of the élite. ? Ods. 

1602 Bretow Merry Wonders Biij, He had a pretty pincke 
to his own wedded wife. 1821 Sforting Mag. 1X. 27 A new 
white upper tog, that would have given a sporting sppear- 
ance to a pink of Regent-street. 1827 Fonatanque Zag. 
under 7 Adntinistr. (1837) 1. 55 His Vice runs into the 
He is a Pink, an Exquisite. 


3. aitrib. or as adj. Exquisite; smart, ‘ swell’. 
Now only 7S. es or sane, 


1598 Marston Pygmad. iti, 149 For, to perfume her tare 
rfection With some sweet-smelling pinck Epitheton. 1818 
vee Morcan Axtobiog. (1859) 42. 1t was Lady Cork’s ‘Pink 
night’, the rendezvous of the fashionable exclusives. 

4. Comb, (in sense 1), as pink-growing sb., pink- 
ike adj.; pink-coloured a., of the colonr of the 
pink; having a pink colonr. J 

168 Te Josbas London's Yoy Biv, A Mantle of pink colour'd 
sursnet, fringed with Gold. 127.. Moore 7rav. II. xe 
(Jod.), The dancers .. were dressed in_white silk flounced 
with pink-coloured ribbands, op E. Smitn Phys, Bot. 

12 Little pink-like plants. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 

er. M1. (1863) 244 Lending his willing aid in waiting and 
entertaining on fair-days and market-days, at pink-feasts 
and inclon Teams, 31845 Mlorist's Frnt. Sept. 186 The rem 
niscences of pink-growing are always most interesting to US: 

ITI. sb. use of B. a: ; 

5. A light or pale red colour with a slight purple 
tinge. (See also PinK sd.8) 

[1828 Wesster, Pink, ..a color used by painters ; from the 
color of the flower.] 1846 Worcester, Pink,.. the usaal 
color of the flower; a Jighe crimson. 1874 A. O Suavon- 
nessv, Music & Moonlight, Ode to New Age 183 Nay, by 
yon pink of slowly parting lips, A long rim near the dawn. 
1892 Speaker 3 Sept. 289/2 Wild rose... falling ip close 
exquisite veils of piak and green down to the daisied grass. 

b. With defining word prefixed to denote 4 


particular shade; see B, 1b, 

1893 F. F. Mooas / Forbid Banss (1899) 88 The mellow 
crimson faded into shell-pink. 1900 Darly News 28 Apt. 
6/6 A little prawn-pink is introduced under the embroidery. 
1900 G. Swirt Somericy x01 Soft cheeks with a sort of sun- 
rise-pink on them—not that unhealthy, doll-like shell-pink. 

6. Scarlet when worn by fox-hunters; a scarlet 
hnnling-coat, or the cloth of which it is made. 

1834 Disragul Corr. ww. Sister 15 Feb., Although notin 
pine, {I] was the best mounted man in the field. 18 

.E. Waraveton Hunt, Songs |. (1883) 143 A sect..Who 
blindly follow, clad in conts of pink, A beast whose nature 
is to run and stink, 1861 Hucurs Zom Brown at Oxf, 
They are the hunting set, and come in with pea-coats over 


PINK. 


their pinks. 1889 Daily News 12 Nov. 5/2 Scarlet, con- 
ventionally known as ‘pink ', will, he trusts, last as long as 
fox-hunting. 1900 /éid. 24 Feb. 6/7 A short coat in hunting 


pink, A 4 

b. ¢vansf. A man in ‘ pink’; a fox-honter. 

828 Sporting Afag. XX. 323 Evenin the strictest College 
a pink "Penld unmolested «valle across the Court. 1840 SHAIRP 
in W. Knight SAairp 4 Friends (1888) 44, 1 see the pinks 
flocking out to the meets’. 1869 E. Faamen Scrap Bh. 
(ed. 6)gt Pinks call for their second (horse] to finish the run. 

B. aaj. [orig. attrib. use of sense 1 of the sb.] 

J. Of the colonr of the pink (sense 1) ia its siagle 
natural state; of a pale or light red colour, slightly 
inclining towards purple; of a pale rose-colour. 

1720 Mas. Manuzy Power o Love (1741) 1.16 A Veil of 
Pink Colour. 1733-4 Mas. Detany in Life § Corr. 433 
Lady. Dysart’s clothes were pink armazine trimmed with 
silver, 1806 Med. Frnt. XV. 58 The pustule was small... 
Its base was of a fight red or pink colour. 1842-30 Lo. 
Cocnauan Mer, vii. (1874) 350 He.. could not be looked at 
without his face ponies pink. 1875 Paincess Attcz io 
Alem. 14 Feb. (1884) 336 She looks pink and amiling. 

b. With prefixed word expressing the particular 
shade, as light, deep, dull, pale pink; arbutus-, 
coral-, currant-, old-, orange-, prawn-, purple-, 
raspberry-, shell-pink, etc. See also Rose-fink, 
SaLmon-prnk, 

188a Garden 14 Oct. 3347/1 A small flower with pale pink 
florets. 1887 Datly Mews 20 July 6/1 A coral-pink em- 
broidered dress. 2898 Lady a5 Oct. 374/3 Some old pink 
rosebuds near the face. «gor Daily News 19 Jan. 6/7 A 
band of prawn-pink velvet. 

9. Applied to thecolonrof ahunting-coat: see A.6. 

187 Taorrore Barchester T. asii, He..could not be 
ersuaded to take his pink coat out of the press, or his 
feriers out of his stabte, 

C. Combinations (chiefly of the adj.). a. Quali- 
fying other adjs. of colour, as pink-fearl, -violet, 
-while; also pink-and-white, etc. 

1845 D. Jnaaotp Time Works Wonders 1. 2 Jug. l've 
some beautiful bacon, sir, Such pink and white | Streaked, 
sir, like a carnation. 1897 Hatt Cainz Christian x, The 
pretty dark girl with the pink and white cheeks like a doll. 
1897 Mary Kixcstey 1. Africa 389 Some roophyte of an 
exquisite bright mauve or pink-violet cotour. 1900 Dail, 
News ; July 3/4 The crowds that give life to these wide 
pink-white streets presenl a bewildering display of cofonr. 

b. Parasynthetic and instrumental, as fink- 
blossomed, -bound, -breasted, checked, -coated, -faced, 
flowered, -leaved, -lipped, -ribled, -shaded, -striped, 
-tinted, -vetned adjs. Pink-coloured; see A. 4. 

1826 Miss Mitroao Village Ser. u. (1863) 373 The baby, 
adorned in a pink-checked frock, a blue spotted pinafore, 
and alittle white cap. 12840 Mas. Nonton Dream ag An 
pink-lipp‘d shells, and many-colour'd weeds. 1844 THACKERAY 
Box of Novels Wks, 1900 XI. 403 Those 
volumes are to be found in every garrison. 
in Mackall L¢/¢ (1899) I. a93 Abundance of pink-hlossomed 
leafless peach and almond trees. 1890 'R. Botonewoon’ 
Miner's Right (z899) 156/2 Built of pale, pink-veined, cream 
free-stone, 289a Gaeenea Breech-Loader 174 Pink-edged, 
td, ..and thick cardboard wads, cloth wads, and 

lack wads, are used for special purposes. 

¢, Special combinations und collocations: pink- 
ash (see quot.) ; pink bed, one of the beds of 
sandstone in the Swanage quarries; pink-cheek, 
2 fish of New South Wales, Upenetchthys porosus 
(Cent. Dict. 1890); pink-fever = PINK-EYE 2 
(Sya. Soc. Lex. 1893); pink-fish, a S. Californian 
pinkish-coloured gobioid fish, 7yphlogobins calt- 
fornensis, which lives attached to the underside of 
stones (Webster aol pink-foot a. foes. =next 5 
pink-footed @., having pink feet: spec. applied 
to the Pink-footed Goose (Anser brachyrhynchus) ; 
pink gilding, pink gold, gilding having a pink 
~- resulting from a combination of gold, silver, 
and copper; pink-grass, an agricultural name for 
Species of sedge, esp. Carex glauca and C. precox, 
found in pastures; pink aalt, the ammoninm salt 
of tetrachloride of tin, 2 NH,CLSnCl,, used in 
calico-printing ; pink saucer, a saucer containing 
4 pigment used to give a pink tint to the skin, or 
pent transf. the pigment itself. 

788: Ravwono Afising Gloss. sv. Coal, Anthracite is 
divided in the United States according to the color of the 
ash after ea into whtte-ash, red-ash, and “pink-ash 
coal. 1858 A.C. Ransay, etc. Rock Spec. (1862) 14a (E. D. D.) 
The '* Pink Bed ', which forms a part of the Freestone Series. 
1870 Monns Earthly Par. 1. t. 404 The *pink-foot doves 
Suil told their weary tale unto their loves. 288a Hzrauan 
in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 505 The Bean and the 

Pinkfooted Goose, almost daily. visitors .. during spring. 
3873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts ge .197/z *Pink gilding... 
should present at the same time, the red, yellow, and white 
shades, in such a manner that a practised eye will dis- 
Uinguish them. 2d. 196/z *Pink gold {results} from the 
combination of gold, silver, and copper. 1856 Mitira Elem. 
Chem, \1. 936 A similar constitution holds in the corre- 
sponding ammoniacal salt NV14C1, SnClz, which ia the “pink 
salt of the dyer. 2868 Watts Dict. Chest, V. 810 It is used 
in ep o-printing under the name of srk salt, for the pro- 
duction ofred colours. 1864 Wexster, *Pink-savcer, 1888 
New York World 2a July (Farmer Aoner.), Flesh tights.. 
colored with what we call pink sancer in the profession, 0 
Kind of stuff you buy at the druggists, 

sink, 56.6 [Origin unknown: it appears to be 
a distinct word from prec.] A yellowish or 
Rreenish-yellow pigment or ‘lake’ obtained by 


ink-bound | 
1873 Moanis | 


| Cat.) 1s adduced 
finc- prick, sting.) Cf. also the O 
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the combination of a vegetable colonriag matter 
with some white base, as a metallic oxide, Also 
pink-yellow = yellow lake. 

Brown pink and French pink are derived from Persian or 
Avignon berries (Rhamnus infectoria)| Dutch, English, 
and /fatianx pink from quercitron bark (Quercus tinctoria). 

1634 Peacnam Geatl. Exerc, 1. xxiii. 75 Your principall 
yellow be these—Orpiment, Masticot, saben Pinke Yellow, 
Okerde Luce, Umber. /did. xxvi. go For yellowish garments, 
thinne Pinke, and deepned with pinke and greene. 1658 
Priuirs, Perk, a kinde of yellow colour v in painting. 
1676 Beatz in II, Walpole Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1765) TIL 
i 78, f gave Mr. Manhy two ounces of very good fake of 
my making, and one ounce and half of pink. 2688 R. 
House Armoury 1, 148/a Pinke, a kind of yellowish green. 
1703 1.8. Art's {mprov. 1. 39 English Pink, grind it with 
common Size. 1758 Aun, Reg. 111/1 The colouring used..is 
supposed to he Dutch pink, which will make bohea tce of a 
fine green. 1823 Craaa Zechnol, Dict., Pink,..a sort of 
yellow colour. 2862 Miss Pratr Flower, Pl, i 67 To the 
juices of this yellow weed [Keseda (uteola) the artist owes 
the colour called Dutch pink. 186a Archit. Publ, Soc. Dict., 
French pink,a pigment made of Troyes (i, e. Spanish) white 
with Avignon or French berries. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 
895 Brown-pink, and others of the same class are also 
evanescent in their layers. 

Pink (pink), 54.6 [Echoic.] 

1. An imitation of the note of the chaffinch (often 
reduplicated, pink-piné); hence fransf, a local 
name of the bird itself, 

[2809 Batcnzton Anal. Eng. Lang. 140 Pint, a chaffinch 
(a Nottinghamshire word).) 2829 J. L. Kuare Fraud Nat. 
165 In Gloucestershire..from the constant repetition of one 
pote, when alarmed or in danger, they have acquired the 
name of ‘twinks ‘,and ‘pinks’. 1832 Howitt Seasons (1837) 
106 The weet-weet and pink-pink of the chaffinch. 1864 R. 
Cnamaens BA. 0, Dayst . 4/2. 1894 R. B. SHaare Handdh, 
Birds Gt, Brit. 1.36 The Ghadinch: 1ts familiar note, ‘ pink, 
pink’, is heard everywhere in the spring. 

2. A sea-bird of some kind. Oés. 

1670 Narponoucn Frul, in Ace, Sev. Late Voy. t. (1694) 81 
Other such Sea-Fowls, as Pinks and Sea-inews. 2 

Pink, a.!: see Pink si.4 A. 3, B. 

Pink, @.? and sd.7 Oés. or dial, [Of obscure 
history; as adj. used chiefly in pink eye, tink 
nye, where it seems to be related to Du. pink 
ooghen: see Pink v.2; the sb. is used more widely 
in Sc.: ef. Dn. pind the little finger, also a young 
bullock, a steer; pointing to an original sense 
“something small’.] 

A. adj. Small, contracted, diminutive ; in the 
obs. or arch, phrase pink eye, t pink nye, a small 
eye, a winking or half-shut eye: see PINKENY. 

3575 (see Pinkeny 1} 1606 Suaks. dnt. § Chu. vii, tat 
Come thou Monarch of the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, with 
pinke eyne. 1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 661 The third 
sort (of Cantharides]. are of a apty cole and their small 
pink eyes as black as Jet. 1825 Brockerr M,C. Gless., 
Pink, small. ‘Aw never saw sic a Pink-eed body’. 

B. sé. Se. Something very small: +a. A dimian- 
tive specimen or creature ; brat, elf (obs.); b. A 
very small hole or spot, a small peep of light. 

21585 Montcomrain Flyting 119 On sike as thysell, little 
pratling pinke, Contd thon not ware inke, thy tratting to 
tell? 2824 Mactaccaat Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 382 A small 
mind, with only a pink, or small gleam of light in it. 2866 
Garcon Ban{jsh. Gloss. 126 Pink, a very small holes a very 
small spot. 

Pink (piyk), v.1 Forms: -6 pynke, 6 pynk, 
pyncke, 6-7 pinke, pincke, 6-8 pinck, 6- pink. 

(CE. LG. pinken Lo strike, peck (‘schlagen, picken 4 Doornk.- 
Koolman's. v. pivke), suggested to be a nasalized modifica- 
tion of picken, Pick v.! he sense is more or less that of 
F. piguer, Pr, Sp. picar. (Some evidence (from Sp., Pg., 

Be Karting, pian: , for a Romanic stem 

floss on pincan=L. in 
puncio (Napier OF, Glosses No. 3683), which is however 
peth. a scribal error.) 4 

1. intr. To make holes; to prick, thrust, stab. 
Now rare (or only as absol. use of 2 or 3). 

The meaning of the first quot. is uncertain. 

@1307 Sat. Consistory Courts \n Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 
Heo pynkes with heore penne on heore parchemyn. 3530 
Parsca. 6s8/1, 1 pynke. [No Fr.] 1867 SstyvtH Sailor's 
Word-bk., To Pink,..to stab, as, between casks, to detect 
men stowed away. - - 

2. trans. To pierce, prick, or stab with any 
pointed weapon or instrument. Also jig. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt w, ii, By my hand, I 
will pinck your flesh, full of holes, with my rapier for this. 
1672 Fouts Hist. of Rom. Treas. (1681) a8: Cutting and 
pinking his Body with their Swords. 1716 Appison Drnmumer 
iv. i, One of them pink'd the other ina duel. 3823 Scott 
Peveril xiii, 1 wourd 1 had pioked one of the knaves at 
least. 1893 Vizetetty Glances Back YW, xxxi. 190 [He) 
pinked his sarcastic adversary in the arm. 

+b. To pierce with a bullet. Ods. 4 ; 

2661 Ocitay King’s Coronation 1g With Bullets pink Their 
Quarters untill they sink. " . 

c. fig..(with play on sense 3). Zo pink one's 
jacket or doublet, to pierce, hit, ‘ pepper’, ‘dress’. 

1684 Voy. Capt. Sharp 45 But as soon as we began to pink 
some of their Pg for them with our Fuzees, they got 
out of our reach. 1724 Swiet Wood's Exec. Wks, 1814 VII. 
297, 37d Taylor. Vil pink bisdoublet. “ 

a. Pugilistic slang. To strike with the fist with 
visible effect. F 

1810 Sporting Alag. XXXVI. 44 Hall was without science, 
and Ballard pinked his head. 2816 /5id, XLVISt. 180 The 
face of his opponent seemed a little pinked. 
N.S. VIL. a74 f{udson was pinked all over. 


aBar Liid. 


» (r8t1) 


PINK. 


3. To ornament (cloth, leather, or the like) by 
cutting or punching eyelet-holes, figures, letters, 
ete. (usnally In order to display a rich lining or 
under-garment of contrasting colour) ; to perforate ; 
also,in modern use, to decorate the raw edge of 
silk, etc., by scalloping and punching out a pattern 
onit. Also fo pink ont. 

3503 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. UW. 221 Wtem, for making 
of the said goun..axs. Item, for king of the uleffis of 
it..vs. xd. 1583 Stusues Anat. Aows. us. (188a) 3 They 
[skins of feather) must be stitched finelie, pincked, cutte, 
karued. 1596 Nasuz Snffron-Walden Whi. (Grosart) IIT. 
141 A xute made of., white canvas pinkt vpon cotton. 1600 
Dexter Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 16 Here take this paire 
of Shooes cut out by Hodge,. .seam'd hy my selfe, Made u 
and pinckt, with letters for thy name. 1642 Furrex Ho. 
4 Prof. St, «x. 207 The Turks did use to wooder muc! 
at our English men for pinking or cutting their clothes, 
counting them little better then mad for their pains to make 
holes in whole cloth. 1666 Perys Diary 15 Oct., A long 
cassocke..of black cloth, and pinked with white sitke under 
it. 1729 D'Unrev Fils (1872) 1V. 5 His xkin did look like 
Satin pinck’d, With Gashes many a score. 1 J. Byron 
Narr. alae (ed. a) 2a5 Their shoes are pinked and cut. 
¢1800 Miss Knicut A utobiog. 1. 16 is father kept a shop, 
and he was obliged to pink shrouds, 1893 Lady 17 Ang. 
17a/3 The edge may be pinked-out in the simple notches 
known as the ‘saw ' pattern. 1903 Daily Chron, 3 May 8/4 
Such silk can be bonght ready * pinked' at the edges. 

Zk 1576 Newton Lewinic's Complex. (1633) 43 Their 
tes pinked full of scabs. 


+4. To cat or puacture the skin as an adorn- 
ment; to tattoo. Also infr. Obs. 

1611 Sreeo /ist. Gt. Brit, v. vii. 38 Their cutting, pinking, 
and pouncing of their flesh with erate gee Pathe 
shapes and fashions. 1650 BuLwer Anthropfomet. 236 They 
of Sierra Leona.. both men and women, race and pink over 
all their bodies. 1741 tr. D'A ‘tie Chinese Lett. axa. azar 
The Tunguses have the Skin of their Foreheads and Cheeks 
pink'd io the manner of Embroidery. 1762 [see Pinxko 1}. 

5. To adorn, beautify, deck. 

1gs8 Puarn Zncid. w. Liv b, This pranking Paris fyne with 
mates of beardles kynde..With grekishe wymple pynkyd 
womanlyke. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1650) 89 fs it 
seemly for a prophet to pinck and gingerly to set forth him- 
self? 2745 Braotey Fam. Dict.s.v. Lily, The Flowers .. 
are. .crooked, purpled, and pink’d with certain red Spots, 
they smell sweatly and please the Sight. 189 Tenple Bar 
He 8 Apr. 539 April..pink'd the earth with flowers, | 1896 
(C. Rocrrs) Dante Foak's Ann, 20 (E. D. D.) T’ windas 
wor pinked aht wi a tonch a gas leet inside. 

Pink (pink), v.2 Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 6 
pynke, 6-7 pineck, pinke, 7- pink, [= Du. 
finken to shut the eyes (Hexham, 1678), to wlnk, 
to leer, MDu. pracken, Du. pinken to blink, to 
glimmer, MHG. pinen. Kilian has also prack 
ooghen ‘connivere, nictare, oculis semiclausis in- 
tueri, oculos contrahere et aliqno modo clandere’ 
(cf. mod.Du. éipoagen to blink, leer) ; also pincke 
sb. ‘(vetus) lumen, oculus’, History unknown.) 

1. itr. a. Of the eyes: To be half shut, to 
blink; to peer, peep. Now dia/. b, Of a person: 
To peep or peer with half-closed eyes; to blink 
or wink in a sleepy or sly manner; to look slyly. 
Now dial. +0. fvansf. Of a candle, elc.: To 
shine with a peep of light, to peep; to twinkle, to 
shine faintly (ods.). 

a. ¢ 1540 J. Hevwooo Four P. P. Bij, And vpon drinkyng, 
myne eyes wyll be pinkynge. [CE ¢ 1554 interl. of Youth 
Ciij, Yet I can tel you more and ye wyll con me thanke 
Pinke and drinke and also at the blanke And many sportes 
mo.] 1556 J. Herwooo Spider § F. ixia. 55 Thongh his 
iye on vs therat pleasantlie pinke, Yet will he thinke, 
that we sale not as we thinke. 1681 Koxd. Ball. Vv, 86 
When onr senses are drown'd, and onr_ eyes they do pink. 
3733-4 Mas. Detany in Lie & Corr. 1. 426, I can't brag 
mach of my eye. I find it still weak .. thongh it went 
pinking and hlioking to court last night. 

b. 1587 Hagnison England u. vi. (1877) 1. 160 They..sit 
still pinking with their narrow cies as halfe sleeping. @ gg 
H. Sire Sern, (1866) 1. 395 They stand aloof from religion, 
pinking and winking. 2602 Narcissus (1893) 711 Thou dost 
pinke vpon mee with thine eyen. 1748 Rictaroson Clarissa 

ee az Mrs. Bevis prea returned with an 
answer (winking and pinking at me) that the lady would 
follow her down. 1806-7 J. Beersrono Miseries Hn. 
Life (1826) Post. Groans xxav, Pinking and blinking with 
his up-and-down-goggles full at me. ~~ . 

@. 2889 Pnppe w. Hatchet Div b, Martin with a wil worn 
into the socket, twinkling and pinking like the snoffe of 
acandle, 2616 Berton Good § Sadde 38 He is bot the 
snuffe of a Candle, that pinke it never so long, ‘it will ont 
atlast’. 21674 Hexatck £fithalaminuin Poems (1869) 454 
Yon starres, Begin to pinke. ‘ 

2. Pink in (of daylight, etc.): To close in, 
diminish, ‘draw in’. dad. . ’ , 

1886 T. Harpy Mayor of Casterbridge IY. vi. 87 It being 


led the ‘ pinking in ' of the day, that 
now what the people cal G pine goth a 


Pink (pink) 
trickle, drip; 
dripping. Hence Pink 34,8 a drop, also 
sound made by a drop ( Jamicsons Dict. 1880). 


ber rs 

araiz W. INGRAM er 
8 The soot draps pinkin frae ] 

el am Apr. am.), Over tall'd roof and sparry wall, 


Where pinking drops perpetual fall. 


PINKANINNY. 


+Pinkaninny. Oés. ?A variant of PINKENY 
assimilated in the ending to piccaniney. 

1696 D'Unrey Quix, ut iv. 41 Dear Pinkaninny, If hatf a 
Guiny, To tove will win ye, I lay it here down. 

+Pinkardine. Oés. Some precious stone. 

13.. BE. Aldi, P. B. 1472 Penitotes, & pynkardines, ay 
perles bitwene, 


Pink bed to Pink-cheek: see Pink 54.4 C. 
Pinked (pinkt), £6/.¢. [f. Pink v.1 + -ED1.] 
1. Pierced, pricked, wounded; also, tattooed. 
1608 Dav Hun. out of Br. w. iii, I like a whole skinne 
better then a pinkt one. 178: Cowrer Expostulation 486 
Taught thee to clothe tby pinked and painted hide. 

2, Of cloth, leather, etc.: Ornamented with per- 
forations, or (later) cut edges; slashed, scalloped. 

1598 Forio, Trine, cuts, iags, snips, or such curing or 
pinching, inckt worke in garments. 1613 Suans. Hen. VIII, 
y. iv. so There was a Habberdashers Wife..that rail’d vpon 
me, till her pinck’d porrenger fett off her head. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury it. 14/2 Pinked or raised Shooes, have the 
over leathers grain part cut into Roses, or other devices, 1693 
Snaowe te Volunteers w. Wks. 1720 1V. 462 I'll make thee 
fuller of Holes, then e’er pink’t Satin was, 1807 Craase 
Par. Reg. tt. 347 Verses fine Round the pink'd rims of 
crisped Valentine. 1849 JAmMEs IWoodman ii, A sorry- 
coloured, pinked doublet. : . 

b. Of flounces, frills, ribbons, etc.: Having the 
raw edge of the material stamped or cut into 
scallops, jags, or narrow points. Often pinked ous. 

1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/1 The skirt. .edged with a ve 
thick ruche of pinked-out silk inthe two colours. 1888 Lady 
25 Oct. 378/2 A most hecoming little bonnet in pore 
cloth and velvet. 1893 /éid. 17 Aug. 172/3 The bretelle 
frill is straight at the pinked edge. 

Pinkeen (pigkin). Azglo-Irish. [f. Pink 35.2 
+ -cen, Ir. -42, dim, snffix.} A little minnow ; fg. 
a very diminutive or insignificant person. 

1831S. Lover Leg. [red iv.39 Vil turn you into a pinkeen. 
1892 Jane Bartow /rish Idylls 169 Fishing for pees 
along hy the river. 1892 Entry Lawtess Grania IL, mt. vi. 
89 Just a poor little pinkeen of a fellow, 

Pinken (pi‘ykon), v. rave. [f. Pink a.1+-EN5.] 
intr, To become pink. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Nov. 8657/2 Its spotless tip first 
pinkening the the ere of some wondrous Fea 

+Pinkeny, pinkany. Oés. (exc. dia/. in 
sense 3). orms: 6 pink nye, pinky ney, 
pinckeny, -anie, -any, pinkany, 7 pink-an- 
eye, pinken eye. See also Pink a.%, PINKIE a. 
[orig. pink nye (pl. nyes, neyne), i.e. PINK a.2 
small, narrow + #ye¢ = x, Eve, with prosthetic 2 
(cf. Prcsney). Cf. early mod.Du, finch ooghen 
vb., pincke sb, (Kilian 1599: see PINK 2.2). Prob. 
pink nye, pinkie nye, was orig. child’s language, 
fondly imitated by nurses, and so became an expres- 
sion of endearment.] 

1. A small, narrow, blinking, or peering eye; 
a tiny or dear little eye. 

4975 Lanewam Let. (1871) 17 To see the bear with hiz 
pink nyez leering after hiz enmiez approch. 1893 Rich 
Greenes Newes Div, The one of her eyes was bleard..the 
other was a pretty narrowe pinckeny, looking ever as though 
she smylde. 2594 Lopce Wounds Civ. War (Hunter. Cl.) 5 
O most surpassing wine... Thou makest some to stumble, an 
many mo to fumble: And me haue pinkie nine. 162 N. 
Fietp Woman a Weathercock w. ii. Hj, Those Pinkanies 
of thine, For I shat) ne're be hlest to eal them mine. 

2. ¢ransf. Applied to a person, usually as a term 
of endearment: Darling, pet; = PicsNey. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 42 The other..was Hero,..she 
was a pretty pinckany and Venus priest. 1599 Porrea 
An Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 68 Mal. Tis f! who 1? 
«A Christ crosse rowe 1? Phil. No, sweete pinckanie, 
1622 Massixcen & Dexurr Virg. Mart. un. i. Wks, 1873 LV. 
23 That pink-an-eye jack-an-apes boy, her page. 

3. Pinkeny ohn, also pinken-eyed Johtz (corr. 
pink-o-myJo 4#2), a popular name of the pansy or 
heart’s-ease, widely current in the midland counties. 

1879 Paion Brit. Plants s.v. Pansy, Pink of my John. 
1886 Barttex & Houtano Eng. Plant-n., Pink-o’-my-John, 
Viola tricolor, Other forms of the name are Pinken-eyed 
J ohn ..and Pink-eyed John..: also Pinkenny-John. 

Pinker (pinko:), 54. [f. Pinkzv.14-zn 1] One 
who pinks. a. One who stabs; a stabber. 

; @ 1829 SKELTON Mann. World 113 So many pinkers. .Sawe 
neuer. 

b. One who punches designs in cloth, leather, etc. 
, 1998 Florio, Tagliuzzatore, a slicer, a cutter, a pinker or 
jagger. 1611 Cotca., Eschifeur, a Cutter or Pinker, 1858 
Simmonos Diet. Trade, Pinker, one who stabs or cuts out 
flounces and borders, &c. with a machine, for ladies’ dresses, 

Pinker (pinkaz), v. dial, [freq. of Pink v.2: 
see -ER5.] zntr. To peer with half-shut eyes. 

1754 W. Wurtenean in World No. 58 P6 They cannot 
even see with their eyes, but at most pinker through the 
lashes of them. 1903 Ang: Dial Diet, Pinker, v. with 
about; to go about with half-shut eyes; to potter. (Worc.) 

Pinkerton (piykeiten). [From the name of 
Allan Pinkerton, who organized a body of detec- 
tives in the U.S. in 1850.] a. aftv75. Applied to 
the semi-official detective force originally organized 
and controlled by Allan Pinkerton; as Pinkerton 
agency, man, method, b. sb. An officer or member 
of this force ; an officer employed by any similar 
detective agency; an armed detective. So Pinker- 
tonism, the employment of Pinkertons. 


a 


886 


1888 Philadelphia Inquirer 22 Feb. (Farmer), Employed 
under the protection of Pinkerton men and special policemen. 
1889 Farmen Dict. Amer., Pinkerton agency, a well-known 
semii-official detective agency. 1891 Voice (N.Y.) 26 Feb., 
You can't make men moral by faw and Pinkertonism, 1892 
Daily News 16 Aug. 5/2 We have seen what evil may come 
from the employment of Pinkertons and similar arguments 
for law and order. 

Pink-eye. [f Pink a1 + Eve 56.1] 

1. (Also pink-eye potato.) A variety of potato 
having pink eyes or buds. 

1798 W. MacRitcuie Diary Tour Eng, in Antiguary Apr. 
(1896) r11/2 The Pink-eye potatoe, as it is here called; is 
becoming the fashionahle potatoe of this country. 1805 R.W, 
Dickson Pract. Agric. UL. 602 The pink-eyes and copper- 
plates are of a hardy nature. 1828 Craves Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pinkueys, pink-eyes, a particular species of potatoe with 
red eyes or ends. 4 . W. Linc. Gloss, 1886 ELwoatuy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. 4 

2. A contagious fever or influenza in the horse, 
so called from the colour of the inflamed con- 
junctiva. b. A contagious form of ophthalmia in 
man, marked by redness of the eyeball. 
| 1882 Field 28 Jan. 130/3 The American term, ‘ pink-e Sie 
is commonly given to the disease, 1883 Times 21 Feb. 8/4 
Pink-eye is excessively prevalent among all classes of horses, 
particularly work horses in Sheffield. 1897 A//dutt's Syst. 
Med, 11. 120 Clement Dukes believes that suffusion of the 
conjunctiva —pink-eye—may be the only symptom of an 
attack of rubella. f 

3. An Australian species of duck (see quot.). 

1896 Newton Dict. Birds 842 Apparently allied to the 
genus Spatulais Malacorhynchus menibranaceus, the‘ Pink- 
eye’ of Australians, so called from a spot of that colour.. 
just behind the eye in tbe drakes, ‘ 

Pink-eyed (piykjid), a! Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: pinkyied, pynk iyde, pinke-eyed, 
pinky-ey’d, 7 pin(c)k-ey’d, 6- plnk-eyed. 
[Parasynthetic f. pink or pinkie eye + -ED 2.) 

1. Having small, narrow, or half-closed eyes ; 
also, sonny 

1stg Horman Vudg. 30 b, Some haue mighty yies, and some 
be pinkyied |guidame Pett}. 1523 SkeLtox Gari, Laurel 626 
Sum were made peuysshe, porisshly pynk iyde, That ever 
more after hy it they were aspyid. 1601 HoLttano Pliny 
xt. 335 [Maids] that were pinke-eied and had verie small 
eies, they tearmed Oceliz. 1675 Durrett Mock Terzpest 1. 
ii, I see thou grow'st pinck-ey’d, go in and let the Nurse 
lay thee to ed i 1867 Country Words 26 Jan. 208/2 
Pink-eyed is small-eyed. 

a. Link-eyed John, a popular name of the pansy. 

1877 WV. W. Linc, Gloss. 1886 [see Pinkenv 3). 

Pink-eyed, a2 [f. Pink a1 + Evesd,1 + -ep?.] 
Having a pink or light red eye or eyes. 

1830 JENNER Signs of Rain 10 Closed is the pink-eyed 


pimpernel. 
Pink-fever to Pink-grass: see Pink s.4 C. 
Pinkie, pinky (piyki), 55.1 [f. Pink 53.2 + 


-1E, -Y, dim. suffix; or ?ad. MDu. pinke.] A 
narrow-stemed fishing-boat; = Pink sé.! 

1874 Motiey Barneveld lL. vill. 339 The Scheveningen 
fisherman, .forgot the cracks of his pinkie. 188% Century 
Mag. XXIV. 380 These pinkies are highly picturesque and 
seaworthy, 1884 Kxicut Dict. Meck. uppl, Pizkie, a 
fishing vessel with a high, narrow-pointed stern. Used in 
the cod and coast fisheries. : . 

e, (pi'nki), @, 56.2 Chiefly Sc. 

[Either f. Pinx a.2, or the orig. form of that word.] 
A. adj. Small, diminutive, tiny: in general sense, 

a childish word, Sc. Pinkie een, ‘eyes that are 
narrow and long, and that seem half-closed’ (Jam.). 


Cf. Pink @.2, PINKENY 1. 

1594 [see Pinkeny x}, 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gro 
vii, Beg Wallet wi’ her pinky een Gart Lawrie’s heart- 
strings dirle, 1808 Jamieson, Pinkie, small in a general 
sense: ‘There's 2 wee pinkie hole in that stocking’. 1818 
W. Miororo Collect. Songs 31 A bussy-tailed pinkey wee 
Frenchman. 1896 Barat Sent. Tommy ii. 16 Never again 
should his pinkie singer go through that warm hole. 

b. Comb. Pinkic-cyed, pinky-eyed, having small 
eyes. Pinky-eyed Johu= Pinkeny Johw, the pansy. 

1824 Miss Ferater /nher, viii, A long-chinned pinky- 
eyed female. % : 

B. sé. Anything small; sfec. the little finger 
(Du. pik). 

1808 Jamieson, Pinkie, the little finger ; a term mostly used 
by children, or in talking to them. 1828 Moir Afansie 
Wauch i, 12 His pinkie was hacked off by a dragoon. 
1860 BanTLett Dict. Amer., Pinky (Dutch pink), the tittle 
finger. 1898 J. Paton Castlebraes 1x.297 Raither .. than 
lift yae wee pinkie tae save that Deevilish man. 

Pinkily (pipkili), adv. [f. Pinxy a. + -Lx¥2] 
In a ‘pinky’ way; with a tinge of pink. So 
Pi-nkiness, the quality of being ‘pinky’; a slight 
degree of pinkness, 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 99 A clear-skinned complexion 
of face, inclining to pinkiness. 1882 G, ALLEN Cod. Clout's 
Cad, viii, The almost accidental pinkiness of the rays in 
adaisy. 1890 Daily News 15 Aug. 5/4 A variety of white 
raspberry, large, conical, and pinkily cream-coloured in tint. 

Pinking (pinkin), v6/.sb.1 [f. Pink v1 + 
-INGL) The action of Pink v.!; the operation 
of decorating cloth, leather, etc., with holes, or 
(later) scalloped edges; concy. work so treated. 

_ 1903 [see Pink v.13], 1611 Corer. Deschiguetement,..a 
iagging,..a pinking, or_small, and thicke cutting. 1666 
Peevs Diary 17 Oct., The King says the pinking upon 
whites makes them look too much like magpyes, and there- 
fore hath bespoke one [vest] of plain velvet. 1688 R. Hom 


PINKSTER. 


Armoury iW, 350/1 The Pinking of a Shooe, when the 
rain of the Leather is raised by a sharp pointed Tool, that 
the inner part is seen. 1766 Gotosm. Vic, W. iv, These 
rufflings, and pinkings, and patchings, will only make us 
hated by all the wives of our neighbours, 1860 Farexorr 
Costume in wa (ed. 2) Gloss., Pinking, an ornamental 
edging cut to silk dresses hy a machine that makes a semi- 
circular jagged indent, something after the fashion of the 
ancient leaf-borders. 1883 Daily Mews 22 Sept. 3/3 The 
mode of finishing the edges. .known as ‘pinking-out ’, con- 
tinues to be followed. 1884 Girls Own Afag. 29 Mar. 409/1 
Undertakers are the people who advertise to perform pinking. 
b. Comé., as pinking-iron, a sharp instrument 
for cutting out pinked borders; also Aumorously, 
a sword, 

1780 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 227/2 The tigbtning bad per- 
forated a round hole in the lower part of his wig behind, 
which .. looked as if it had been cut with a pinking iron. 
1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Pinking-iron, a cutting instru- 
ment for scolloping the edges of ribbons, flounces, paper for 
coffin trimmings, &e. 1884 Girl's Own Alag. 29 Mar. 
409/t The shape of the pinking-irons used are more elaborate 
than they formerly were. 

Pinking (pinkin), vé/.sb.2 Obs. or dial, [f. 
Pink v.2 + -1NG'.J] The action of Pink z.? 

1667 Dryben Sir Al, Mav-all ww. i, Leave off your winking 
and your pinking. 

Pinking (pipkin), #p2.¢.1 [f. Pinx vl + 
-1NG2,] That pinks; stabbing, murderous. 

ae Lavo Wes. (1854) IV. 343 His fellow, Wadswortb,.. 
called him pinking knave. 

Pinking (pi'nkin), £6/.a.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Pink v.24 -ing2,) Of the eye: That pinks; 
small, narrow; peering; blinking. 

1566 Daanr Horace, Sat. ili. Biv b, The sonne he squynts, 
the father saythe he hath a pincking eye. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 145 The littlenes of the Eye called A trophia 
or Aacies oculi commeth by nature, and is called the pigs 
Eye, or pineking-Eye. 1601 HotLanxo Péiay xt. xxxvil. I. 
334 Some have great plating eies; others againe as little and 
as pinking, a172z Mas. Centiivee Love at Venture wv, 
Those pinking ogles of thine. 1826 Ass 1 Apr. 2 You there 
with the pinking eyes and the fish-knife nose. 

Pinkish (pi-pkif), @ [f. Punk @.1 + -1sH1.] 
Somewhat pink ; having a tinge of pink. Also in 
comb. as pinkish-red, pinkish-white. 

1784 Home in PAIL Trans. LX XV. 338 Its outer surface 
is of a darkish brown colour; its inner of a pinkish white. 
2843 Porttock Geol. 92 The chalk is of a pinkish hue, 1870 
Hoouen Stud, Flora 439 Panicle pale green or pinkish. 
1894 R. B. SHARPE Hanh . Birds Gt, Brit.\. 105 The series 
.. Varies between a purplish- or pinkish-red, and stone-grey 
ground-colour. _ 3 

Pinkly (pi-kli), adv. 
With a pink hue. 

1836 Faver in Blackw. Afag. XL. 662 From its pinkly- 
clustered boughs A fragrance mild the hawthorn throws, 
1866 NEALE Sequences & Hynins 176 Pinkly and faintly the 
sun..Fell upon cornice and frieze. 

+ Pink-needle. (ers. Obs. [f. Pink v1 + 
NeEpLE.} A name given to the Stork’s-bill 
(Erodium moschatum, or E. cicutarium), from 
the long tapering beaks of the seed-vessels, 

(Erroneously taken as a name of Seandix Pectex by Halli- 
well, etc., through misunderstanding noe 1562.) _ 

148 TURNER hase Herbes (E.D.S.) p Geranium..one 
kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes hyl. 1562 — Herbal 
11, 130 Scandix is Suppo of som to be y* herbe which is 
called in English Pinke nedle, or Storkes hill. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens\. xxxit 47 The first kinde [of Geranium] is called.. 
in English Storkesbyll, Pinkeneedell. 1611 Corar., Aiguilte 
musguée, musked Pinkneedle..or Cranes-bill. /éid., Teste 
de grue, Pinkneedle, Shepheards bodkin, Storks hill. 

. Pinkness (pinknés). [f. Pink a.! + -xxss.] 
The quality or state of being pink ; pink colour. 

31883 G. ALLEN in Genél. Mag. Oct. 322 le [honeysuckle] 
still retains some memory of its original pinkness, 1894 
Daily News 8 June 7/1 Glad to step down from the carriages 
and restore pinkness to their pretly cheeks. 

inkney, pink nye: see PINKENY. 

Pinkroot (pink,r#t).  [f. Pink 54.4 + Roor.] 
a. The root of Spige/ia marilandica, or of S. Anthel- 
mia,used as vermifuges and purgatives. b. The herb 
Spigelia marilandica (N.Q. Loganiacee), a native 
of the Southern U. S., having showy funnel-shaped 
flawers, red ontside and yellow within, called 
Carolina Pink, Indian Pink, or Worm-grass ; also, 
the allied species S. Anthe/mia, of the W. Indics 
and S. America (Demerara Pinkroot). 4 

1763 Ann. Reg. 54/1 Produce of South Carolina... Pink-root, 
reask, 7 Hicose Amer, Geog. 1. 681 Snakeroot, pink- 
root, and a variety of medicinal herbs grow spontaneously. 
1873 H. C. Woon Therap. fe79) 600 Pinkroot possesses 
decided narcotic powers. . 1889 Farmer Dict, Amer, 5.% 
Carolina pink, The Pink Root of Marytand which, further 
South, is popularly known as the Carolina pink.. bears 
beautiful flowers, 

Pink-salt, -saucer: see Pink 54.4 C. 

|) Pinkster (pinkstes). U.S. (N. Y.) Also 
pingster, pinxter. [Du. pinkster (now pinxteren 
dat. pl.) = OS. pincosién, MHG., Ger. pfingster — 
OHG.*fnéuséin (dat. pl.),all prob. through Gothic 
paintéhusté, a, Gr. mevTnxoaTh Pentecost.] Whit- 
suntide ; usually in a¢trz6. use : see quots. 

1821 J. F. Cooper Sfy (1823) HIT. v. 127 Upon my word 
you'd pass well at a pinkster frolic, 1845 — Satanstoe 1. 
vi. 162 Pinkster fields, and Pinkster frolicks, are no novelties 
to us, sir, as they occur every sexson., 1860 Bantcett Dict. 
Amer, s.v., Ow Pinxter Monday the Dutch negroes .. cone 


[f. Pink al + -Ly 2] 


PINK-WEED. 


sider themselves especially privileged to get as drunk as 
they can, 1866 Treas, Bot., Pinter flower, an American 
name for Azalea nudifiora, 

Pink-stern, -sterned: see Pryk sé. b, 

Pink-weed. ? Oés. [f Pinx 56.4 or al + 
Ween 5d.) Knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare. 

1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden coxni. 348 It is called .. in 
English Avot-Grassa..: some also call it Pink-Weed, and 
some Nine Foynts of its es number of Joynts. 1866 
Treas. Bot. Pink-weed, Polygonum aviculare, 

Pinkwood (iakena). [f. Pink 504 or at 
+ Woon sé.] ame for the ornamental wood of 
various trees, or for the trees themselves: a. Dicy- 
pellium caryophyllatum (Persea caryophyllata), 
N.O, Lanracex, of Brazil, having a scent like that 
of carmations; b. Physocalymma Joritandust N.O. 
Lythracese, also of Brazil, having striped rose- 
colonred wood, also called Tulip-wood; c. Bey- 
erta viscosa, N.O. Euphorbiacex, the Wallaby- 
bush, of Australia; a. Aucryphia biHardteri, N.O, 
Hypericacer, of Tasmania, 

1884 Mitces Plaai-nx., Pink-wood-tree, Persea caryophyl- 
fata.—Brazilian, Physocalynima floridum. 1893 Spon's 
Mechanic's Own Bk. (ed. 4) 166 Pinkwood ( Beyeria viscosa). 
. Used for sheaves of blocks and for turnery. 1898 Moaais 
Austral Eng., Pinkioood, a name for a Tasmanian wood of 
a pale reddish mahogany colour, Zucryphia billardieri,.. 
and for the Wallnby-bhush, Seyera viscosa, Mig., N.O. 
Enphorbiacez, common to all the colonies of Australasia. 

Pinky (pipki), 2.1 [f Pink sd4 or a1 + -¥: 
ef. rosy, creamy, etc.] Tinged with or inclining to 
pink. a. Qualifying other ndjs. or sbs. of colour, 

1976-96 Wittteaine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 225 Pileus and 
stem pinky white, 18:7 Corzstoce /rcture Poems 1829 I. 
177 Sketched on astrip of pinky-silver skin. 1901 G. Douctas 
Ho.w. Green Shutters 101 A piece of pinkey-brown paper 
in his hand..was the first telegram ever seen in Barbie. 

b. Quallfying sba. in gen. Chiefly poet. or rhet. 

821 Crane Vill. Alinstr. 1. 208 The wild-thyme’s pinky 
hells. 38x2-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 340 The urine 
«sometimes deposits a pinky sediment. 1873 Cauvratev 
Fly Leaves, Lovers & a Reflection, Or rosy as pinks, or as 
roses pinky. . : 

ce. Comb., as ciel adj. 

3817 Corraipce Biog. Lit, xvi. (1882) 160 role, Two en- 
gravings, the one a pinky-coloured plate of the day, the 
on a masterly etching by Salvator R 


Osa. 
inky, a.2 and sé.: see PINKIE. 


Pi-nless, a. (-Less.] Without a pin or pins. | 


388: E. J. Woaaoise Sissie xxii, There was the tawd 
incushion—quite pinless now, however—which she had left 

hind her. 1892 Lo. Lytton Aing Poppy xii. 12 My 
lady's pincushion .,pinless proves, 

tPinlock!, Oés. [app. for *pindJock,f. Pinb v. 
+ Lock 54.2] A poundmaster’s fee for pinding or 
impounding beasts, 
c3700 Kennerr AfS. Lansd, 1033 lf. 307 b/1 In these mid- 
land parts the money.. given to the Hayward or to any 
Person who locks and unlocks the pound gate is called 
Pinne-Lock, Pyn-Lock. 1884 Reostone in NV. & Q. 6th Ser. 
(1884) X. 397/2 The flccs or pinder’s fee, is regulated by 
an Act of Philip and Mary at fourpence for any number of 
cattle impounded, which custom has made into one of four- 
pence for each head. 

Pin-lo:ck 2, [f.Pivsd.11g + Lock 56,2] Alock 
having a pin, apon which the pipe of the key fits. 

1884 Atheneum x6 Aug. 216/1 It is doubtful if the so- 
calle *pin-lock’ was used by the very ancient Egyptians. 
Pin-machine to Pin-mill: see Pix 56.1 18. 

Pinmaker (pi-njmel:ka1). One whose business 
or work is to make pins, 

1530 Pauscr. 264/2 Pynne maker, esplinguier, 1644 Can- 
terbury Marr. Licences (MS.), ‘Gael Lashford, pinn- 
maker. 1764 Foorr Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 170 A 
paltry, aes. picital pin-emaker! 1883 Gotow. Situ in 
Contemp. Rev, Dec. 807 Poet aud pinmaker alike may aspire 
to the Christian Ideal. 

So Pin-ma:king sé,; also affrib. or adj. 

1835 Uns Philos. Manuf, 288 Trades in which young 
persons fre engaged in numbers, such as sewing, pin-making, 
or coal-mining. s890 W. J. Goanon Fonndry 184 Doctor 
Kinsley +. invented a pin-making machine. 

Pin-money (pinjmyni). [f. Pin sé.! sense 3 
+Movex: see quols. 1542-1640. ice F. Singles, 
in Littré, sense 4.)] An annual sum allotted 
to n woman for personal expenses in dress, etc. ; 


esp. such an allowance settled upon a wife for her 


Private expenditure. 

ss? Test. Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 160, 1 give my said doughter 
largarett my lease of the perecmedee of Kirkdall Churche 

;to by her pynnes withal. 1621 Buaton Anat. Afe/. m1. 

Hi, aN, i, (1652) 540 Caligula gave an_tooo0o sesterces to his 

Curtisan..to buy her pins. 1640 Eaat or Coax in Lis- 


more Pagers Ser. 1, (1886) V. 160 Which Rent 1 have | 


bestowed on my daughter Mai i 
Vaneevcn Relapse iv, : Oe orinetines 
two hundred a year to buy pins... Vurse. Ah, my dearest,.. 
hese Londoners have got a gibberidge with ‘em would 
confound a 
ae their wives everything in the varsal world. 171z 
pein Sect. No. 295 P2 The Doctrine of Pin-money is 
of a very late Date, unknown to our Great Grandmothers 
and not yet received by many of our Modern Ladies. 1966 
LACKSTONE Cover, U1. xxxil. 498 If she has any pimmoney 
oF separate maintenance, it is said she may dispose of her 
savings thereout by testament, without the contro! of her 
usband, 1809 Mar. Encewoatn Mancuvering ix, The 
fee, ee aes a wie eos or ppacid, Ao have pin- 
ney. Wt-Bits v t. 48/1 A wealthy man.. who 
allows her £ 0 a year for pin ae, ai: 


1697 


Been. te rold me [should have | 


ipsy. That which they call pin-money is to | 


| maces, 


887 


ll Pinna! (pind). Zool, [L. pinna, variant of 
pina (Cic., Plin.), a. Gr. siva (also wivva, nivyy), In 
same sense.] A genus of bivalve mollascs, having 
a large silky byssus or ‘ beard’. 

¢3520 Anoaew Nodle ae Ixx, Pinna is a fisshe that 
layeth alwaye in the mudde,.. & it is in a shell lyke a 
muscle, 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 113 The shelfish called /inxa 
is ever ingendred in muddy waters. 1759 B, Stiveinere., tr. 
Biberg’s Econ. Nat, in Mise. Tracie (1762) 111 There isa 
very large shell-fish in the Mediterranean called the Jinaa,.. 
furnished witb very strong calcareous valves. 3851 Woop. 
waao Mollusca 11 The mussel and sinna spin a byssus. 

b. atirié,, as pinna shell; pinna-guardian, 
rendering of Pinnofere:; see PINNOTHERE; pinna- 
wool, the byssus of the pinna as a textile. 

1854 Wooowaro Mollusca uu. 264 A little crah which 
nestles in the mantle and gills of the Pinna,, .received the 
name of Pinna-guardian (Pinnoteres) from Aristotle. 1884 


J.T. Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 427/1 Bright red pinna 
Shells, :890 Cent. Dict., Plana ee _ - 


|| Pinna 2. Pl. -8 (formerly also-as). [mod.L. 
uses of L, inna = penna, in senses feather, wing, fin.] 

1. Anat. The ‘ wing’ of the ear, the broad upper 
part of the external ear; also applied to the whole 
external ear. (Cf. Concna 4a.) 

(1693 Blancard'e Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pinna Auris, the 


upper and broader part of the Ear, called the Wing.] 2840 | 
avy. Ectuls Axat. 1 of 


J 94 The nerve..gives branches to supply 
the anterior part of the tragus and the pinna above the 
meatus, 2892 Mivaat Elem. Anat. ix. (1873) 396 The ex- 
ternal ear, or pinna, may be entirely wanting, as in the 
whales and crocodiles. . 

b. Each lateral cartilage of the nose; = ALA rt. 

1668 Cutrerrea & Corz Barthol. Anat, it. x. 150 The 
lateral. ae are termed Plerugia Alz, Pinnz. 
Mayne £xfos. Lex., Pinna,,,another term for the afa, or 
lower cartilage of either side of tbe nose. 

2. Sor. Each primary division (lenflet, petiole 
with leaflets, or lobe) of a pinnate or pinnatifid 
leaf, esp. in ferns. 

31785 Maatya Rowsseau's Bot. xxxit. (1794) 490 Com- 
mon Polypody has pinnatifid fronds, the pinnas or lobes 
oblong. 1851 Moose Brit. Ferns §& Allies (1864) to The 
fronds are sometimes divided down tothe rachis,..when this 
occurs, the frond is said to be pinnate; and in this case, 
each of the distinct leaf-like divisions is called a fruna. 
1880 Gaav Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) a8 Pinnuz is a con- 
venient name for the partial petioles of a bipinnate leaf, 
taken together with the leaflets that belong to them. 

3. Zool. a. The fin of a fish; any fin-like 
structure, as the flipper of a seal or celacean. 
b. A wing-like expansion or branch in certain 
polyps or other invertebrates. ¢. “tom. A small 
oblique ridge forming one of the parallel lines of 
a pinnate surface, as in the leg of a grasshopper: 
see PINNATE a. 1b. . 

3846 Patreason Zool. 21 If one of the wing-like expan- 
sions or pinnz: of the Virgularia is injured, the rest shrink 
as if all were hurt. 1858 Mavwe Epes: Lex, Pia, 
fchthyol. n fin. 1861 J. R. Gacene Man. Anim, Kingd., 
Calent. 149 ‘The pinnz are very contractile, so as to vary in 
form from mere lobes or tubercles to long filiform fringes. 

Pinna, early spelling of Pifa, pine-apple. 

Pinnace (pines). Forms: 6 pennia, pinase, 
-esse, pinnes, pynice, -asse, pynnels, -eaae, 6-7 
pynn-, pinace, pinnease, -ia(e, -as(e, -ass(e, 7 


. pinise, pinnaisse, pynnis, pynace, -eaae, 6- 


pinnace ; (Sc. 6 pinag, pynnage, pynnege, 6-7 
pinnage). . F. pinasse, pinace = Sp. pinaga 
(1252-84 in Jal), Pg. pinaga (1326 in Jal), It. 
pinaccia, -azza (Florio). The earlier form in 
Eng. and Fr. was ME. 15th c. SPINACE, spraas, 
spynes, OF. espinace (1451), espinasse = med. 
(Anglo-) L. spruachium (1338 Knighton). 

F. pinasse and its Romanic cognates are by Diez and 
others taken as derived from Jln-us, pino, pin pine-tree (cf 
Cotgrave ‘sinasse the Pitch tree; also a Pinnace }, L. ty 
ane But this leaves the form in ¢sf-, #f-, unexplained.] 

. A small light vessel, generally two-masted, 
and schooner-rigged; often in attendance on a 
larger vessel as a tender, scout, etc., whence probably 
the use in 2. Since ¢1700 only /7zs¢. and Joel. 

(2321-7 Ane. Corr. (P.R.O.) LVUL 8 Kaunt ioe de} 
de Portismuth oue Je espynasse le vent Cust en countre. 

3546 in R. G. Marsden Sed, Pd. Crt. Adm. (1894) L 138 ln 
dictis navibus vocatis pynneis. ¢1 Str A. Barton in 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 His peunis hath ninescorre men and 
more. a31gga Letanp /tin. 1V. 23 The old Toun was brent 
by the Pinesses of the Spaniardes. 3559 W. Cusnincuam 
Cain ry. Glasse 143 Pincke, Pynice, Gally, or what so ener 
name theyhaue. 1565-73 Coorra Thesawrns, Catascopiunt, 
a spiall ship: a brigantine or pinneise (1548-52 spinner). 
31569 Stocker tr. Diod, Sicul. ut. xi. 120 The Shippes .. 
were haled out by the Gallies and other small pynnaces 
rowed with ores. 189: in Heath Grocers’ Comp. Ges 
That six shies of war and one pynasse should be furnysh 
and set forth by the Cittie. 1598 Syivester Du Bartas tt. 
1. Eden 27 Thou canst safely steer My ventrous Pinnasse 
to her wished Peer. 1600 Houtanp Livy x. li. 352 The 
soldiors were transported in lighter barkes and small pin- 
1618 S. Mountacu in Swcelewch ASS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 243 This afternoon hath been the sea fight with 
some 15 or 16 esses and half a score galleys. 16a2 R. 
Hawnuss Voy. S, Sea (1847) 170 We... gave the bigger shippe 
to the Spaniards againe, and the lesser wee kept, with pur- 

setomake her ourpinnas, 1624 Cart. Suite Virginia i. § 
Full of flats and shoulds that our Pinnasse could not passe. 
16g0 S. Cranks Eccl Hist. 1. (1654) 83 He entered into a 
Pinnace, and went up the River Nilus, 1666 Despaxé. 


rth 


1858 


| and is sometimes called a finial. 


PINNACLE, 


Gram, Tutt, Jam), Phaselns, » Barge or Planage. 1710 
J. Haaais Lex. Techn. U1, Pinnace,,.a small Vessel, with 
a Square Stern, going with Sails aod Oars, and carrying 
three Masts3.. used as a Scout for Intelligence, and for 
Landing of Men, 3725 Pore Odyss. xitt. 187 The winged 
Pinnace shot along the sea. 1842 J. Witson Chr. North 
(1857) 1. a A fairy pinnace to glide and float for nye | 

po 1589 Warxen Alb, Eng. vi. wuix, (1612) 144, | will,. 
toogh the Pinnesse of my thoughts to kenning of your Eyes, 
1610 Boys £4. be a &, Gosp. Wks. (1629) 165 First, we 
must be shipe with Christ in baptisme; After saile with him 
in the Pinnesse of the Church. 

2. A double-banked boat (usnally eight-oared) 
forming part of the pi a of a man-of-war; 
also “Se to other small boats. 

3685 Lond, Gas, No. 2054/3 The Larks Roat beIng Com- 
manded hy Captaio Leightons Brother, the Bonadventures 
Pinnace by Mr. Harrises,..and the Vaule by Mr. Brisbane. 
1745 P. Tuomas Jrnl. Anson's Vay. 55 We mann’d and 
arm‘d our Barge, Pinnace, and the 7rial's Pinnace. 1769 
Fatconer Diet. Marine (t789) Fiv, Pinnaces exactly re- 
semble barges, only that they are somewhat smaller, and 
never row more than eight cars. 3 R. H. Dana Sef 
Mast xxiii. 68 There were five boats belonging to the ship— 
launch, pinnace, jolly-boat, larboard quarter-boat, and gig. 

+3. Applied in fignrative context to a woman; 
also sfec. 2 mistress; a prostitute, Oés. 

41968 in Bannatyne Poenrs (Hunter. Cl.) 1080 Now, gossop, 
I must neidizs be gon, And lelve my prettie pinnage to your 
guyde. 1968 Srmritt Margret Fleming viii, Now is my 
pretty pynnege reddy. 1607 Dexxea & Wensten North, 
Hoe v. D.'s Wks. 1873 IIL. 78 Uf T like her personage.. Ile 
stand thrumming of Caps no longer, but board your Pynnis 
whilst ‘tis hotte. 16:4 B. Jonson Bart. Fair wu ii, Shee 
hath beene before mee, Punke, Pinnace and Dawd any 
time these two and twenty yeeres. 1693 Concaeve Old 
Bachelor v. vii, A goodly pinnace, richly laden .. Twelve 
thousand pounds, and all her rigging. 

+Pinna‘ceous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Pinnal + 
-ACEOUS.}] Related to the pinna (bivalve), 

1684 PAtl, Trans. X1V. 702 Some large fish of the pinna- 
cious kind, 

Pinnach, obs. form of PANACHE. 

Pinnacle (pinak’l), 4. Forms: 4-6 pynakle, 
4-7 pynacie, 4-8 pinacle, 5~6 pynnacle, 4-pin- 
nacle (also 5 penakull, pinnakyl, pynakeil, 
-kill, pynnakel, -kylle, 6 pinakle, pinnakil, 
pynne-, pynnokill, 7 penacle, 7-8 pinnicle). 
[ME. prnacle, a. OF. pinacle (1261), pinnacle, F. 
pinacle, ad. late L, ptnndculum (Tertull., Vulg. 
Matt. iv. 5), dim. of pina wing, pinnacle, point. 

In the Vulgate, Matt. iv. 5, pinndculum renders Gr. 
nreptyior, dim. of mrepvg wing, and was thus evidently 
meant as a dim. of ffana in sense ‘ wing‘: ef. the parallel 
pinnain Lukeiv.g. But in later times prundcutseon appears 
to have been viewed as belonging to L. sinna in the sense 
‘ point, edge, battlement ', which Walde ba Tl from pinna, 
variant of fenna feather: see Pix s6.' The Old Latin ver- 
sion in its earliest form had in Mat iv. 5 and Luke iv. 9 
Jastigium top or apex of a gable.) cates 

1. A small ornamental turret, usually terminating 
in a pyramid or cone, crowning a buttress, or rising 
above the roof or coping of a building. (In early 


use somelimes applied to a battlement.) 

1330 Owayn Miles 38 Arches y-bent with charbukel ston 
Knottes of rede gold. .And pinacles of cristal. ¢1380 Wrcur 
Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 110 Pe fend... putte him above be pynacle 
of be temple: pat sum men seyen weren pe aleis, 1382 — 
Alatt. iv. 5 Thanne the deuyl,.selte hym on the pynacle of 
the temple. 1387 Tarvisa /igden (Rolls} V1. 369 Pey took 
oure lady smok..and sette be smok uppon pe pinacles 
[super propugnacnla sua exposnerunt]as it were a baner, 
1448 I OWL Wall in Willis & Clark, Canrbridee (1886) 1. 
355 A grete square Tour..in. .height with the batelment and 
the pynacles .C.xl. fete. @ 1548 Hace. Chron, Hen. VIF 59 
The violence of the wynde had blowen doune an pelle of 
brasse..from a pynnacle or spire of Paules Church. 3600 J. 
Poav tr. Leo's Africa u. 69 Upon the top of this turret 13 
built a certaine spire or piunacle rising sharpe in forme of a 
sugar-loafe. 1665 Sia T. Heeseat Trav. (3677)75 He..slew 
. their Ring-leader, whose head be sent to Amadabat, and 
..commanded that it should be set upon a Pinacle, 1696 
Puiturs (ed. 5), Pinnacle, the highest Top of any Spire. 
19777 Roneatson Hist, Amer. (1778) 1. tit. 241 They fancied 
these to be cities adorned with towers and pinacles, 1 H 
Paaxea Glass. Archit. s.v., Pinnacle..consists of a shaft 
and top; this last ia generally in the form of a small spire, 
surmounted with a finial and often crocketed at the —— 

385: Ruskin Stones Ven, 

(1874) I. xv. 165 If there had been 50 other place for 

pinnacles, the Gothic builders would have put them on the 
tops of their arches. .rather than not have had them. 

+b. éransf. A vertical pointed structure resem- 


bling the above; a pa Obs. 
13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 1463 pe coperounes of be canacles 


on Me cup eng Bd etysely formed out in fylyoles 
longe; Pinnacles py3t per apert pat profert bitweoe. 1a 3400 
Lives. horie & Birde in Min. Poems (Percy Soc) 183 


Thowe my cage forged were with golde, Aud the p: ynacles 
of birrale and cristale. ¢1530 in Gutch Coil, Crr, UL. 328 
Item vj Sponnes gilte withe Pynnacles of thends, 1 

Aberdeen Reger. XV. 587 Jam.) Twa pynnokillis of skynnis, 
15.. Jota. XVI. g24 Ane pynuekill of skynuis, contenand 


ix score and six. "1632 Lirncow 7rav. 11 104 There was & 


Pinacle nthe Walles of the Fort with their bare 
sculs, 21674 Mitton AMfoscoria v, At Dinner he sat bare- 
headed, his aan and rich Cap standing on be? 


1703 T. N. City % C. Purchaser 2 Pedestals pet ae P 
it 


atues..may properly be cal inacles. 


"3. Aay netnral peaked formation; ¢s7. & lofty 
rock or stone pointed at the top; a peak, 


first two quots. perh. applied to a point pr 
into the sea.) 


PINNACLE. 


13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 1719 Ata pinacle bi pe se Gij seye 
a Pan ome ble Go in pilgrims wede. 14., Sir Beues 
1283+94 (MS. C.) He kepeth him in a castel..Closed with 
be salt flood, In a penakull of the see. 1582 Sranynurst 
Aéueis 1. (Arb) 19 Shee.. his carcasse on rockish pinnacle 
hanged. ¢1612 Goan fliad vim. 115 The brows Of all 
steepe hils and pinnacles. 1795 ANoERSON Brit. Lubdassy 
China xv. 167 An immense pillar, or column of solid rock.. 
sitnated on the pinnacle of a large mountain. 1878 H. S. 
Witson 4/, Ascents i. 7 The pure-white pinnacle of the.. 
Weisshorn. 


3. fig. A high or lofty place or situation; the 
highest point or pitch; the culmination or point 
of perfection; the acme, climax. (Sometimes 


applied to a person.) : 

14.. in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 241 Seyde tho virgyn with- 
owttyn vice.. That holy pynakell preved of price. ¢1485 
Digéy Myst. (882) 11. ago He ys a chosen wessell,.. A very 

ynacle of the fayth. 16a1 T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise 
Dillard ga Being ascended to the top and P nacle of true 
knowledge. a 16s9 Ossorn Charac., etc. Wks. Cee 


634 
The highest Pinnacle of my Ambition. 1782 Hume £ss. § 


Treat. (1777) 1. 254 To have reached the pinnacle of per- | 


fection. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace & Truth (1875) 167 
How can I reach the pinnacle of earthly fame?_ 1878 Bosw. 
Smitu Carthage 267 This was the pinnacle of Hannibal's 
success, and a pinnacle indeed it was, 

4. atirib, and Comb. 

$594 Nasue Terrors of Night Wks, (Grosart) 131. 263 
Nere those pinacle rocks called the Needles, 1837 Ci 
& Arch, Frul.\. 57/2 Thearchway..is flanked with columns, 
niches, pediments, and crocketed pinnacle finials. 1890 Cent. 
Dict., Pinnacle-work, in arch. and decoration, ornamental 
projections, especially at the top of any object. 1901 Wide 
World Alag. VIN, 132/1 Jagged, pinnacle-like rocks. 

Pinnacle, v. [f. prec. sb.] _ . 

1. ¢vans. To set on or as ona pianacle ; in quot. 


1816, to rear as a pinnacle. 

1686 S. H. Gold. Law 15 To stand .. pinacled on the 
highest point of the Temple, ready for precipitation. 1816 
Byron en. ffar. ut. Ixii, The Alps, The Pe of Nature, 
whose vast walls Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps. 1878 Brownine Poets Croistc xxiii, Such a mighty 
moment of success As pinnacled him..in full display, For 
the whole world to worship. 

2. ‘To form the pinnacle of, to crown, Also fig. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. tv. cix, This mountain, whose 
obliterated plan The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 1840 
R. C. Horne Gregory Vis, 1. i. (ed. a) 6 It pinnacles all 
crimes..'Touching God's footstool with a sharp assault ! 

Pinnacled (pinak’ld), 77.4. [f. PINNACLE 
sb. and v, + -ED.] 

1. Having a pinnacle or pinnacles; furnished with 
pinnacles or peaks, : , 

13.. AE, Allit, P. A. 207 A py3t coroune.. Hize pynakled 
of cler quyt perle. ¢ 1503 in ha be Lond. (ed. dingstord, 
1905) aso The coveryng (of a Chapell]..paynted w' Azur, 
and pynacled w! Corven werk paynted and gilt. 1984 
Warton Hist. Kiddington 8 The pediment of the southern 
Transept is pinnacled..with 2 flourished Cross. 189 D, 
Conway Norway 61 The rocks rose in pinnacled confusion. 
1849 Fareman Arche?, 11. 1. xii. 239 The use of the embattled 
and pinnacled tower is..one of our many insular pecu- 
liarities. 

2. Elevated on or as on a pinnacle. 

1863 W. M.Rossrttt in Reader, His pinnacled supremacy 
as the poet and autocrat of landscape-painting, 1897 Wesée. 
Gaz. He Oct. 2/1 Because of this pinnacled position, they 
assimilate like lightning. 

Pinnaclet. rare—'. [See -Et.] A small pinnacle. 

3905 Archeol. Frni, LXII. 111 The pinnaclets supported 
on brackets thrown outward from the angles. 

Pinnacooytal, -cyte: see PinacocyTat, etc. 

Pinnadiform (pinzdifgim), a. /chik. (irreg. 
f. L. pina in sense ‘fin’ + -Fors.] (Sce quot.) 

1884 T.N. Giut in Proc. U.S. Nat. Afus. VU. 357 In the 
Chzetodontids, an apparent expansion is manifested by the 
encroachment of the skin and scales on the soft dorsal and 
anal fins, and they may be distingnished as piunadiform. 

Pinne, plnral of Pixna. 

+Pinnage. Os. [f. Pry v. (ina = Pinp) + 
-AGE.] a. The action of impounding cattle. b. 
The action of fastening with a pin or peg. 

1552 Hutort, Pynnage of cattell or powndage, fnelusio, 


3611 Corcr., Chevillage,a pegging, or pinning; peggage, 
pinnage. 


Pinnage, obs. Sc. form of Pinwace. 
Pinnal (pinal),@. Anaf, [£ Prnva2 + -a.] 
Pertaining to the pinna of the ear or nose. 


3896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1, 202 Cartilage (Meckel's or 
pinnal). 


Pinnaped, variant of Pinxirzp. 

Pinnate (pint), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. pin- 
nat-us feathered, winged, {. pinna feather, wing: 
see Pinna 2 and -aTE2,] 

1. Resembling a feather; having lateral parts or 
branches on each side of a common axis, like the 
vanes of a feather. a. Bot. Applied to a com- 
pound leaf having a scries of (sessile or stalked) 
leaflets arranged on each side of 2 common petiole, 
the leaflets being usnally opposite, sometimes 
alternate (a/ferni-pinnate); also to more complex 
leaves of the same kind, in which the leaflets, thus 
arranged, are borne on secondary, tertinry, ete. 
petioles which are themselves similarly arranged 
(dipinnate, tripinnate, etc.). 

interruptedly pinnate: see quot. 861. 


(1704 J. Harris Lex. Tech, 1, Pinnaia Folia, in Botany.) 
Tee iaey vol. If, Prnnate, deeply jagged or indented 
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(spoken of the Leaves of Plants) resembling Feathers. 2760 
J. Lee /ntrod. Bot, 1. xxxi. (1765) 152 Aspleniuen, with 
pinnate Leaves, 1861 Bentiey Alan, Bot. 169 \t is inter- 
ruptedly pinnate, ,.when the leaflets nre of different sizes, so 
that small pinnz are,. intermixed with larger ones, as in the 
Potato and Silver Weed. 187a Otiver Alem. Bot. 1, vii. 77 
Compound leaves are either of the pinnate type, as Rose, or 
of the dégitate type, as Horse Chestnut, 

b. Zool. Having branches, tentacles, or other 
lateral parts arranged on each side of an axis; in 
Entom. applied to a surface (as in the legs of 
grasshoppers) marked with minute parallel lines 
on each side of a central ridge. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 73. The budding pel 
sometimes confined to two opposite sides of a branch, and 

innate forms result. 18 OODWARD iret If 191 

ills pinnate, placed round the dorsal vent. 1858 Lewes 
Sea-side Stud. 87 The tentacular filaments. .are numerous, 
each forming a little tree with pinnate branches. 1875 C,C. 
BLAKE Zooé, 200 The tail is pinnate at the point, 

2. Zool. Having feathers, wings, fins, or similar 
parts. rare, (Cf. next, 2.) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pinnated (pineitéd), a. [fas prec. + -ED1.] 

= prec. 1. Chiefly So?. and Zool. 

3753 Cuamaers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Pinnaited, or 
pennated Leaf, composed of two ranges or series of folioles, 
annexed to the two sides of one common oblong petiole. 
1777 Lacutroot Flora Scot. 1. 3a7 The leaves are pinnated 
with about 20 pair of long Pranz, which are again semi- 
pinnate with short indented Pranudz. 18153 Kiray & Sp. 
Extonrol. viii. (1818) 1. 235 bees prey upon timber, feeding 
between the bark and the wood, and... excavating curious 
pinnated labyrinths. 1846 Patterson Zool. 47 The species 
.-has five pair of beautifully pinnated arms. 

2. Zool. Waving parts like wings, or like fins, 
Pinnated Grouse, any hird of the genus Cupidonia, 
having wing-like tufts of feathers on the neck, as 
the prairie-hen of N. America, C. cuprdo. 

1776 Pennant Zool, (ed. 4) 1. 119 Pinnated Quadrupeds, 
With fin-like feet. 183: A. Witson & Bonaparte Amer. 
Ornith, 1. 322 Pinnated Gronse. 1874 Cours Birds VN. W. 
158 There is a stray pinnated Grouse now and then. 

Hence Pisnnatedly adv. = next. 

Pinnately (pi-nctli), adv. [f. Powate + -Ly 2.] 
In a pinnate manner or form: see PINNATE 3. 

1861 Benttey Afan, Bot, 159 Feather-veined or pinnately 
veined leaves, 1883 [see Pinnatt-J. ae 

Pinnati- (pinztl, pinzti), combining form of 
L, prnndtus PINNATE: chicfly in botanical terms 
relating to leaves (cf. Pinwatirip): Pinna:ti- 
lo-bate, Pinna‘tilobed (-Ziti-) adjs., pinnately 
divided with rounded divisions or lobes; Pinna- 
tipartite (-zti-) a [L. partitus divided: see 
Partire], pinnately divided nearly to the midrib; 
Pinna‘tisect, -Pinna‘tise‘cted (-élti-) edjs. [L. 
secius cut; See -SEcT], pinnately divided qnite to the 
midrib, but not articulated so as to form separate 


leaflets, See also PINNATIPED. 

1857 Henraey Zot. $03 We..take the prefix pinnati-.. 
and subjoin to this a word indicating the degree or kind of 
division, thus: pinuadifd, .if the hroad notches between the 
lobes extend from the margin to abont half-way between 
this and the midrib; pinnadisect, if the notches extend on 
nearly to the midrib; pinnatifartite, if the separate lobes 
are almost free, and merely connected by a narrow strip of 
parenchyma. 1861 Bentrey Alan. Bot. (1870) 1 63 (Leaves] 
pinnatipartire, or pinnatisected, according to their deptb. 
1866 7 reas, Bot., Pinnatilobed, Pinuattlobate, when the 
lobes of a pinnatifid leaf are divided to an uncertain depth. 
1883 G. ALLEN in Walure 8 Mar. 441 Steps by which a 
regularly pinnately-veined leaf, such as that of the common 
olive, may pass into a pinnatifid and pinnatisect form by 
non-development of the mainly cellular tracts, 

Pinnatifid Cpinmemitd), a. Nat. Hist. (chiefly 
Bot.) [ad.mod.L, pinnatifidus, f. pinndt-us Prx- 
NATE + findere, fid- to cleave, split. So F. pinna- 
tifide, peg Of a leaf, etc.: Pinnately 
cleft or divided at least half-way to the middle. 

(3751 Linnaeus Philos, Bot. 43 Folium .. pinnatifidum est 
transversim divisum laciniis horizontalibus oblongis.] 1753 
Cuamagrs Cyel. Supp, s.v. Leaf, Pinnatifid Leaf expresses 
one divided into several parts in form of ala. 1777 Licut- 
Foot Flora Scot. 1. 500 Centaurea scabiosa,..Great Knap- 
weed or Matfellon..the Jeaves are..all pinnatifid. 1857. 
1883 [see Pinnatt-}. 2877-84 F. E. Huume Wid £72 p. vii. 

Hence Pinna‘tifidly adv., in a pinnatifid manner. 

1870 Hooxer S/ud. Flora 16 Leaves entire, pinnate, or 
pinnatifidly lobed. 1881 Hoaxes Fiyi 86 The leaf. .is hand- 
some and pinnatifidly divided, 

Pinnation (pinz'-fen). Nat. fist. [f. L. pin- 
nat-us PINNATE: see -ATION.] Pinnate condition 
or formation; division into pinnz (Prnna 2). 

, 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 350 When the pinnation 
is compound. 188a Vines Sachs’ Bot. a12 The pinnation, 
like the formation of lobes, may be repeated. 


are 
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Pinnatiped (pince'tiped), a. and sé. Ornith. | 


[{. mod.L. prunatipés, -pedem, f. pinnatus winged 
+ pes foot.] a. adj. Having the toes furnished 
with lobes; lobiped, fin-footed. b. sd. A pinna- 
tiped bird; a bird of the group Pinnatipedes, 
having this character, 

18a8 Werstar, Pinnatiped, fin-footed; having the toes 
bordered by membranes. 1842 Branve Dict. Sci., etc., Pinna- 
tifeds, a term applied by Temminck to an order of birds 
comprehending those which have the digits bordered by 
membranes. 2858 Maye /oxpos. Lex., Pinnatipes.. applied 
hy Scheffer and Temminck to an Order (Pinnatipedes); by 
C. Bonaparte to a Family..: pinnatipede. 


PINNER. 


, Pinnato- (pinéto), occasional advb. combining 


form of L. prund/us PINNATE (cf, PINNATI-). Pin- 
na‘to-dentate a. [DENTATE], pinnate, with toothed 
leaflets ; Pinnato-pe'ctinate a, [PectinaTe], 
having lateral projections like the teeth of a comb, 
arranged pinnately. 

1806 Garpine Brit, Bot. 58 Lfeaf} linear, pinnato-dentate, 
2846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 578 Branches pinnato-pectinate. 

innatulate (pinz'tizlé), a. Bot. [f. L. pin- 

nat-us pinnate + -#d- dim. +-aTE.] = PINNULATE, 

1883 in Ocitvie. a 

+ Pinned, «a. Obs. [Variant of Pennep a.] Of 
a feather: a, Grown, formed. b. Undeveloped, 
rudimentary; see PIN-FEATHERED. 

$399 Lanct. Rich, Redeles 1.148 Tyll her fire fledris be 
ffulliche y-pynned, bat pey hene wynge. 1665 Hooke 
Alicrogr. xxxv. 165 An unripe or pinn'd Feather. 

Pinned (pind), p//.¢. [f. Pin sd.. and v1 +-Ep.] 

+1. Enclosed, confined, shut up. Ods. 

e1gta Hoccreva De Reg. Princ. 4543 O, by bagges vnsele; 
Opne hem i. Thy pyned stuf many a man desttoyeull 

. Farnished, fitted, or adorned with pins; + spec, 

covered or studded with pins: cf. Pin v.17 (o4s.), 

1688 Lend. Gaz, No. 2408/4 A Silver Minute Pendulum 
Clock, in a pinn’d , the Shagreen a very fine grain. 
1689 [see Pix sd! 1e} 32871 Sata in Belgravia X1Y. 430 
(He) was highly. chained, pinned, and locketed, 

3. Fastened with a pin or pias. 

igor ¥. Black's lilusir. Carp. & Build., Scaffolding 35 
We have never seen a pinned ladder come apart. 

4. = Pinded (see PIND v.). 

1802 C. Finotater Agric. Surv. Peebles 389 note, When 
the mothers have little milk, the lambs are rarely pinned. 

5. In pinned straits and pinned whites, names of 


some kind of cloth. (Meaning unascertained.) 
1552-3 Act 7 Edw. Vi, c.9 §1 Every piece of the sayd 
Clothes called whyte pynned Streightes .. being readye 
dressed to put to sale shall conteine in Lengthe xj Yardes 
at the least. 3584-5 Act 27 Eliz.c.18§ 2. ax600T. Smit 


| Let. to Ld. Treasurer in Strype Stow's Surv. (17 4) IE. ve 


xix, 401/2 Also of Pyndewhites and Playnes, made in the 
West Country. [1642 Rates of Alerchandize 133 Dorset 
and Somerset dozens rudge washt, Cardinals, Snwhiee 
Straites..shall goe and be accompted for a short cloth.] 


Pinnel (pirnél). Zoca?, [? Connected with Pin v1 
3.¢, as if stuff nseful for pinning.] 


1. Coarse gravel; sandstone conglomerate, 

2766 Suseumt Rust, V1. 153 If 1 find.. any gravel, sand, 
sott rock, pinnel, or other porons substance, I begin the 
Ford work immediately. 1974 Pennant Tour Scot. (1790) 

1, 30 Two strata, one of pinnel or coarse gravel. 

2. Geol. (See quot.) 

1876 H. B. Woonwaep Geol. Eng. £ Wales Gloss. 440 
Pinnei, local name given to the Lower Boulder Drift in the 
north-west of England and Wales. Rammel and Sammel 
are local names similarly applied. 


+ Pinner! (pinas). Ods. Also 5-7 pynner, 
(5 -ar). [f. Pan 56.1 + -er1,] A pinmaker. 

c1geo Destr, Troy 1591 Parnters, painters, pyoners also, 
3483 Acti Rich. 7/7, c. 12 § 1 Artificers of the said Realm 
on Bainter Pinners, Pursers, Glovers. c¢1srs Cocke 
Lorell’s B.g Pynners, nedelers, and glasyers, 1621 Fiorito, 
Aguechiariolo,..2 pinner or pinmaker, 1720 Staves Stow's 
Surv, Lv. xv. 2431/1 Pinners and Needlers, Foreign Pins 
and Needles being bee us in about the Year 1597, did 
much prejudice these Callings. (180 Gross Gild Merch, 
II, 209 Pewterers, smiths, pinners, barbers.] 

Pinner?. Now Jocal. Another form of 
Pinper, f. Pin v.lio=Pinp v.] An officer whose 


duty it is to impound stray beasts: = PINDER. 

3499 Prowp. Pare. (ed. Pynson), Pynnar of heestys, 
tssz Hucoet, Pynner or empounder of cattell, inclusor. 
agg GRreenr George-a-Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) a55/1 George: 
ecaene Hight Pinner of merry Wakefield town. 1664 
Goutpman Dret., A pinner or pounder of catlel, incdusor, 
1871 Standard 4 Oct. 3 The town pinner,. [of] Stafford, left 
the town on Saturday afternoon to serve an execution for 
debt at a small farm near Stamdon Bridge. 


Pinner ?. [f. Pix v.1+-ER1.] One who or that 
which pins. 

1. A coif with two long flaps, one on each 
side, pinned on and hanging down, and sometimes 
fastened at the breast; worn by women, esp. of 
rank, in the 17th and 18th centuries, Sometimes 
applied to the flaps as nn adjunct of the coil. 
N 


ow only Ast. f 

16g2 NV. Riding Rec. V. 103 [Bill ignored against a woman 
for stealing a] pynner. 1664 Pervs Diary 18 Apr. I saw. 
my Lady Castlemaine in a coach by herself, in yellow satin 
and a pinner on. 1688 R. Home Armoury ut. 465/1 Some 
term this sort of long eared Quoif by the name of a Pinner, 
or Laced Pinner. 1701 Farquuaa Sir #7. Wildair t.t, The 
pinners are donble ruffied with twelve plaits of a side. 1770 
StRELe Tatler No.212 P3 A Treatise concerning Pinners, 
which I have some Hopes will contribute to the Amendment 
of the present Head-dresses. ¢1720 Dx. of Montacu tn 
Bucelench ATSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 367 The women.. 
wear four pinners with great ribbons between, and eight 
lappets hanging down behind. 1751 Jounson pi 
No, 128 Pg A pinner, the pride of Brussels, may be rorn by 
a careless washer. 1816 Scott 57, Dwarfiil, The venerable 
old dame,..dressed in her coif and pinners. 

2. dial, A pinafore or apron with a hib. 

(Perh. erroneous spelling of srana, short for pinafore.] 

2846 Farmuott Costume in Eng, Gloss. 582 Pinner, an 


apron with a bib pinned in front of the dress. Its more 
modern name is pincloth and pinafore. 28: ees Be 
an 


Northanipt. Gloss. Wi. 116 Pinner, x pinafore. 


Called also Pintidy and Pinner. 1876 


i 


a child’s pinafore. 


~ 


PINNET. 


T. Hanoy £thelberta (1890) 363 Honest travelling have heen 
su rascally zbused since 1 wasa boy in pinners, 2891 — Tess 
xvii, Ha wore the ordinary white pinner. .of a dairy-(armer 
when milking. 

3. One whe pins, fastens, or transfixes with a pin. 

1838 in Wrastes. 1845 Mrs. Brownino Lefé, (1899) 1. 137 
Allthat roughness and rudeness of the sin of the boar-pinner, 
1852 Mavuew Lond. Labonr I. ie The ' pinners-pp’.. 
are the men and women..who sell songs which they hava 
* pinned’ toa sort of screen or large board, or..toa blank wall, 

innet (pi'nét). 7Sc. rare. [In sense 2, app. 
a corruption of penzant, with which it agrees in 
sense; in sense 1, perh.n mistaken use of the same, 
asseciated with med.L. pina in sense ‘pinnacle’, 
or Pan independent dim, formation from the latter.] 

1. A pinnacle. rare—'. 

1805 Scorr Las! Minsér. vi. xxiii, Blazed battlement and 
pinnet bigh, Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair. 

2. A streamer, pennant. 

382s Gatt Provost xviii, Laces and ribands of all colours, 
pergirg dawn in front [of the booths], and twirling like pinnets 
in the wind. 12834 H. Mitcea Scenes §& Leg. xxviii. (1857) 
423 A miniature mast.. bearing atop a gaudy pinnet. 

Pinni- (pini), combining form Ke L. pinta, 
fenua wing, fin (cf. anclent L. pennifer, piniiger, 
etc.). Hence Pinni-ferons [-FERovs], Pinni- 
gerons [-cenous] adjs., bearing or having fins. 
(Cf. PENNIFEROUS, PgNNIGEROUS.) Pinnine‘r- 
vate, Pinninerved ads. Hot, pinnately veined 
(= PENNINERVATE). Pinnise'cted a. Zot. = Pin- 
NATIFID, or ?ffunatisect (see PiNNATI-), Pinni- 
ta‘rsal a, (Tarsac], ‘having pinnate feet, as a 
swimming-erab’, Pinnitenta‘culate a. [TENTA- 
cuLATE], ‘having pinnate tentacles, as a polyp’. 
See also PINNIFORM, -GRADE, -PED. 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex., nieiy ila having or bearing 
fins: *pinniferous, 1656 Buount Glossogr., "Pinnigerous,.. 
that hath fins; finned like a fish. B93 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
* Pinninervate, see Petininervale, lbid., « Pnniiected, the 
sane as Pinnatifid. 

Pinnie 8: see PILLIWINES, 

Pinniform (piniffim), a. Also incorrectly 
pinnecform. ff PINNI- + -FORM, where see note. ] 

a. Maving the form of, or resembling, a_ fin. 
b. Having the form ¢., or resembling, a feather: 
= PENNirorM. ¢, Of a pinnate form. d. Re- 
sembling the mollusc called Pra (Pinna), 
a7sa J. Unew /fist, Anti. 313 The Balena, with..a 
pinniform tuberosity on the back. 1832 W. P. C. Baaton 
Klora N, Auer. 1, 43 Leaves. .often inclining to be pinna- 
titd ; the pinneform segments arcuate. 1858 Mayne /-xfos. 
Lex, Pinniformis, Ornithol., applied to wings in the 
form of fins that ore covered by thickly laid up feathers, 
«and which serve only as organs of natation : pinniformn, 

Pinnigrade (pinigréid), a. and sé. Zool, [f. 
Pinnt- + L. -grvadus walking.] a. adj. Walking 
by means of fin-like organs or flippers, as the pin- 
niped Carnivora. b. sé. A pianigrade animal. 

184 Lodd's Cyeh. Anat. WV. 914/23. 1854 Owen Ske. 

Teeth in Cire. Sc. ¥. Org. Nat. 297 In the pinnigrade.. 
amily of carnivores, we find the teeth... more numerous. 
1880 Libr, Univ. Kuowl. (N. Y.) XI. 723 The pinnigrades 
include three families, the earless seals,..the seals,.. 
“p the walruses, 

inning (piain), v4/. 5d, [f PInv.t+ -ivc 1] 

1, The action of the verb Priv. 

a. The action of fastening, constructing, or re- 
pice with pins; the supporting of a wall or 
eundation with pins or wedges; cf. weder-pinning. 

1437-8 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 67 For ij masons ij dayes 
for pynnynge of be new pewes & teyeng of pe same tyle. 
1533 AIS. Acc, St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., To John Bryght 
for tyllyng and dabyng & outher pynyng xs. 1552 IIuLort, 

Pynnynge of houses, sudstructio. a 7633 Austin Medi¢, 
(1635) 279 Like a Shepheards Tent that falls to the ground 
for want of pinning, cording, and sowing. 16gg Fuucer Ch. 
#list. 1. v. $ 37 Some Devise used by him about pinning and 
Propping of the Room. 1727-41 Cuamores Cycl., Pinning, 
in Sete the fastening of tytes together, witb pina of 
heart ofoak; for the covering of a house, etc. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss, Pinning wf, in underpinning, the driving 
the wedges under the upper work so as to bring it fully to 
bear upon the work below. 
b. The Action of fastening (dress, etc.) with 
a (brass) pin or pins, Also withadv. as pinning up 
(in quot. 1676 attrib. = for pinning up). 

1549 Sia T. Hosy Trav. (1902) 33 By the pinninge uppe 
of the hanging. 1593 Nasug Christ's T. 71b, How you 
[Ladies] torture poore olde Time with spunging, pynning 
and pounsing. 2601 Dent Pads. fleaven (1831) 35 They 
haue pent a Nag of the day in.. pricking and Pinning. 

1676 Lond, Gaz, No. 1106/4 Two black pinning-up Petti- 
Coats, one being of Sarcenct, the other of Alamode. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds 1, 381 To be fixed by pinning or 
lacing, on the side opposite to the wound. 

&. The actioa of shutting up, inclosing, or hem- 
Ming in; also, impounding (see Pixp 1b). 

1573-80 Barer Aly, P 385 A Pinning, or pounding of 
cattell. Vide Pownde, 1900 IV/rstur. Gas. 26 May 3/3, 

have composed for your Irresistible museum of chess Tenis 
an example of pinning ad absurdunt, 

a —_— (see nader PIND v.). 

INOLATER Agric. Suru, Peebles Diarrhces, 
or Looseness. This disorder is commonly oes. hy the 
shepherds, pinning. 

_. concr, &. pl. Small stones used for filling the 
imterstices of masonry (cf. Pin v. 3c). b. A pin, 
peg, or bolt, used for fastening. 
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1663 Brain Arlodiog, ii. (1848) 50 As _piunings laid in to 
be fuundations. 1742 J. Winuison Balu of Gilead xii, 
(1800) 136 Not a stone moved, nor a pinning in it moved. 
1799 J. Roseatson Agric. Perth 114 Persons who under- 
stand the building of dry stone-walls property, find a bed 
for the larger stones, not by means of pionings..but by 
resting them firmly pon one another; anal afterwards the 
close up the interstices with pinuings to ornament the vail. 
No part of the weight lies on tha smaller stones, a 182 
Foray Voc, E. Anglia, Pinning, the low masonry which 
supports a frame of stud-work. 

o. A fastening with pins (cf. 1 b). 

2882 Rosa Mutnoutano Four Little Alischie/s viii, ‘Wa 
must stand with our faces to the people always, or they 
might see the pinning ‘, said Kitty. 

3. attrib, as pinning tron, stone, Pia 

2688 R. Home Armoury wt. 265/32 Pinning /ron, to 
widen the hole in the Slate to put the Pio in. 1708 S, 
Motyseux in PAil. Trans. XXVI. 37 Part of the Plaister 
and Pinning Stones of the adjoyning Wall, was also broken 
off and loosened. 1892 
was K, (1896) 55 The pinder .. made answer ., that the 
horses. .should not go thence untit the pinning-fee were paid, 

Pinning-end = finion-cnd: see Pision $6.2 

Pinnion, cbs. form of Pinion, 

Pinniped (pi-niped), a. and 56. Zool. Also 
pinnipede, pinnaped. fad. mod.L. Pruaipés 
pet. pl. Pinnipedia), L. pinnapes, pennipés wing- 
eoted (of Perseus), but used in Zool. in the sense 
‘fin-footed’; f. L. inna in sense ‘ fin’ + pes, ped- 
foot.) a. aay. Having feet resembling fins, fin- 
footed ; spec. belonging to a suborder (/tnipedia) 
of Carnivora, ecmprising the seals and walruses, 
which have fia-like limbs or flippers; also, belong- 
ing to other divisions of animals having limbs 
or organs resembliog fins and adapted for swim- 
ming, e. g. the fin-footed or lobe-footed birds (cf. 
PINNATIPED), certain decapod crustaceans or crabs, 
the pteropod molluscs, etc, b. sé A pinniped 
mammal; n seal or walrus. 

1842 Baanoe Dict. Set, etc., Pianigeds, the name of a 
section of crabs. .that have the last pair of feet.. terminated 
hy a flattened joint fitted for swimming. 1858 Mavne £-xgos. 
Lex, Pinnipes, adj. Zool...pinnipede. 1866 T. N. Gitt 
(title) Prodrome of a Monograph of Pinnipeds. 1881 
Athenzusm 17 Dec. 807/3 The various species of Hamato- 
pious with which the seals, like the other pinnipeds, are 
annoyed. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catad, 194 ‘Charts shewing 
distribution of the pinnapeds of the world, 

So Pinnipedian (-pi dian) a. = prec. a. 

1880 Standard 20 May 3 It is doubtful whether the close- 
time agreement. .will have any great effect on the longevity 
of the pinnipedian race. 

Pinnisected tc Pinnitentaculate: see Piyni-. 

+ Pinno, v. Oés. rave. = PINION v. 2. 

1596 Srensra F. Q. v. iv, 22 He saw a Knight, With both 
his hands behinde him pinnoed hard. 

Pinnock! (pirnak), Now focal. Forms: 3 
pynnuc, pinnuc, 5 pynck, 6 pynnock, 6-7 
pinnocke, 8- plnnock. [preb. echcic, from the 
bird’s note; but the ending simulates -ock, dim. 
suffix.] A name for the hedge-sparrow or dun- 
nock; also for the blue titmouse, and, locally, for 
some other birds: ef. Dunnock, and Pinzich? in 
Eng. Dial. Diet. 

asso Ocul & Night. 1130 Pynnue [2. 7. pinnue) goldfynch 
rok ne crowe Ne dar neuer cumen ihende. 124.. Afetr. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wileker 6253/3 Livi/a, pynok. 1570 Levins Manip, 
358/46 A Pinnocke, hedge sparrow. 1706 PrtLurs, Pinnock, 
asortof Bird. 1833 G. Afontageu's Ornith. Dict., Pinnock, 
a name for the Tomtit. 1885 Swainson Prov. Natmes Brit. 
Birds 29 Hedge Sparrow (Accentor moduiaris)... From its 
short piping note it is calted Tittene (North), Pinnock. 

innock 2. /oca/. Also pennock, pinnold. 
[Derivation unascertained; the ending seems to be 
-OcK, dim suffix.] A small bridge over a ditch or 
runnel; a brick or wooden drain vader a road cr 
across a gateway, a culvert; also, a structare eom- 
posed of three boards in which a hare when hard- 
pressed in coursing can take refuge as in a small 
drain or enlvert: used in Romney Marshes. 

1838 Hottoway Dict, Provinciatisms, Pinnold, a small 
bridge. Sussex. 1846 Worcester, Pinnock ..a tunnel 
under a road to carry off the water ; a culvert..(Local, Eng.) 
1847-78 Hatuwetr, Pennock, a litle bridge over a water. 
course. Sussex. 
bridge over a water-course; a 
a road to carry off the water. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Pinnock, 
a wooden drain through a gateway. 

Pinnock 8, /oca/, [Origin obscure. Cf. Pinny a.] 
In Kent, a name for a particalar kind of Innd: see 
qnot. Hence Pimnnocky a. 

1796 J. Bovs Agric. Kent 78 Pinnock..is a sticky red 
clay, mixed with small stones, but although it is deemed 
poor for cultivation of grain, &c. yet it produces very fine 
chesnul wood ; and fitberts likewise grow welt uponit. 1882 
Wnuireneao Hops 52 The planter notices..a small patch of 
yellowing plants in pinnocky or uukindly soil. - = 

Pinnoite (pinoit). Afn. [a. Ger. pinnoit, 
named by Staute 1884 in hononr of Oberbergrath 
Pinno: see -1tE1.] A hydrous Borate of magne- 
sium, occurring in yellow or greenish fibrous masses 
or tetragonal crystals, 

1885 Amer. Nat. Pinnoite. 1892 Dana Affz. (ed. 6) 
"e Pinnoite [occurs] in the upper kainite layers. 

innote, obs. form of PINE-NUT. . 

Pinnothere (pinopie1), pinnotere (pi:n- 


1875 Susuex Gloss., Pennock, a little | 
ick or wooden tunnel under | 


——— 


J.S. Feetcner When Chas. [| 


PINOCLE. 


tiez), Also 7 -ter, 9 -teor. fad. L. pinno-, pino- 
térés (-th2rés), a. Gr. mvvornpyy (Aristoph. Hasps 
1510), f. wiva, wivva PInNA! + rypeiv to puard. 
The L. variant Ainothérés, as if f. Gr. @npay to 
hunt, was adopted as lhe generic name by Latreille 
1807, whence F, pinsnotere, piunothere.| Any of 
the small crabs of the genus Pranotheres, which 
commensally inhabit the shells of various bivalves, 
as oysters and mussels; a pea-crab. 

1601 Hottano Pliny 1. 352 The least of all these kind of 
Crabs is called Piunotheres (or Pinuoteres) and for his 
smalnesse most subiect and exposed to inlurie. 1651 
Ratelgh's Ghost 113 The Pinnoter.. iving him notice there- 
of iy a little touch, the Pinna doth fin al the fishes witha 
hard and viotent compression of them; so feeding him>elf.. 
and giving part of tbem to his fellow. 8a ‘1. Mitcnece 
Arisioph. \L. 3:7 Nay, pinnoteer (1 think) might better suit 
him—"Tis a most dwarfish breed, (Nofe) The pinnoteer is 
the smallest of crabs, and here serves to designate Xenocles, 
the tragedian. [1835 Kirsy /fad. 4 /nid, Anins, 1. viii. 253 
Pliny a it {the Pinna] is always accompanied by a com- 
panion, the Pitnotheres.| 

So Pinnothe’rian a., of the genus Pinuotheres 


or family Piunothertide; sb. a pinacthere. 


Pinnule (pinivl). Also (in sense 1) 6-8 
pinule; (in senses 2 and 3) in Lat. form pin- 
nula (pl. -e). [od. L. pinsula, dim. of pinna 
plume, wing: see Pinna 2.) 

1. Each of the two sights (consisting of a small 
square metal plate, plereed with holes, and turning 
on a hinge) at the ends of the ‘alidade’ or index 


of an astrolabe, quadrant, cr similar instrument. 

1594 Buuxoevit A.zerc, vi. Introd. (1636)608 Which Diopter 
is made with two Pinules or square Tablets, 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 528 Out of two stations hy 
the pinnules of the radius. .they collect the quantity of the 
tines of n greater triangle, which is made between the two 
stations and the thing seen. 1773 Geutl. Mag. XLII. 191 
He has joined pinules to his barometer, which by this means 
furnishes him with an instrument for levelling. 1834 Nas. 
Philos. MA, list, Astron, xiii. 67/1 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) A 
radius, moveable on the centre of the circle, carried the 
pinnoles, and traced ont with its extremity..the arc it was 
wished to measure. 1879 Newcoma & Hotven Astron. 55 

2. Sot, Each of the secondary or ultimate divi- 
sions of a pease leaf; a subdivision ef a pinna 
(branchlet, leaflet, or lobe): esp. in ferns. 

197 Witnertne Srit, Plants (ed. 3) 111. 873 Distinct 
from 9. frilodate, the pinnules of which are eared and the 
feafits smaller. 1857 Henxrary Bot. § 95 Ju the Ferns .the 
primary divisions of the leaf are called pinuz,the secondary 
pionules, and the tertiary lobes or segments, 1877 Acaden 
3, Nov. 434/1 A long central rachis, carrying sub-sessile 


) pinnules. 


| pinuules, and alternate pinnulets are alt stalked. 1887 


3. Zool. A part or organ resembling a small wing 
or fin, or a barb of a feather; sfec. a. A small 
fin-like appendage, or short detached fin-ray, in 
eertain fishes, as lhe mackerel. b. Each of the 
lateral branches of the arms in crinoids. 

1748 Haattey Oédserv. Mant i. 89 The rhomboidal Pin. 
nulae in the abdominal Museles of a living Frog, when 
under Contraction. 1752 J. Hice “4st, Anim, 244 Vhe 
Scomber, with five pinnules at the extremity of the back. 
1877 W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger MI. ii. rd The pinnules 
arising from either side of the arm alternately. . 

Ucnce Pinnular a., of or pertaining to a pin- 


‘nule; Pinnulate, Pitnnulated aiis., having 


pinoules; Pinnulet [-Er], a small or subordinate 
pinnule; || Pinnulns, a form of 6-rayed spicule in 
sponges. ees 
1828-32 Weestea, A Pinuulale \eaf is one in which each 
pinna is subdivid 1877 Huxiev Anat. /nv, Antu, 
ix, 582 Pedicels.. continued throughout the brachial and 
188: Card. Chron. XV1. 685 The pinnz, 
LLAS 
in Encyel. Brit. XX11.417/1 The suppression of the proximal 
ray and the development of spines projecting forwards on 
the distal ray produce the prvaudus. 1890 Cant. Dict, 
Pinoulated. 
Pinny (pini), sd. 
name for PINAFORE. 
1859 Geo. Ertot A. Bede xx, Now, then, piety hold out 
your pinny, 1884 Bracxsore Tommy Upui. iG 240 All 
the children..with their pinnies full of sugar-plums. 
Pinny (pi-ai), z. dial. and techn, [?f. Pry 6. 
orv.+-Y.] Applied in various ways: e.g. & to 
soil that is rongh, hard, or stiff, and so not ay 
worked (cf. Prnnocky); b. to steel full of roug! 
hard spots (cf. Pix s6.19b); ©. to wool that is 
clogged or matted together; d. to a file that is 
clogged or choked with small rc (cf, PIxv.19). 
692 Rav Dise. 1. iv. (1733) 131 A Bed of a bluish sort of 
Clay very hard brittle and rugged: they call it a piuny 
Clay. 1795 Paaason in Phil. J rans. LXXXV. 324 Not- 
withstanding this uneven and pinny oppearance of the filed 
surface, a polish was produced. 1831 Swtherland Farm 
Ref. 81 in Libr, Usef. Knowl., Hwsb. 11, What ts open 
in the staple, or inclined to be pinny in the ficece, are haifed 
below the double shepherd's house. 1831: J. Hoetano 
Manuf, Metat \. 261 He used the technical term alrendy 
uoted from Dr. Pearson, observing that it was pity. 1890 
ent, Dict., Pinny, pinned, clogged. choked, as, a pinny 
file. 1893 Wiltshire Gioss., Pinny-land, arable land where 
the chalk comes close to the surface, as opposed 1o the deeper 


“Bini winkles see PILLIWINKS 
inn 3 NKS. 
Pinccle (pinok'l). U.S. Also penuchlo, 
penuckle, pincchle, binocle. [Origin — 


pinnular grooves. 


Nursery and colloquial 


PINOL, 


tained.] A game of cards resembling hezique; 
also, the occurrence of the queen of spades and 
knave of diamonds together in this game (cf. 


BeziquE). 

er Cent. Dict., Penuchle. 1892 Pall Mall Gaz. 26 Sept. 
3/2 He likes to play poker and pinochle, but never for high 
stakes, 1894 S. Fiske Holiday Stories (1900) 3 Let's get 
up a game of pinocle. /id. 38 ‘Oh, dont bother !” cried 
the pinocle players. 1897 Foster's Compl. Hoyle 363 A 
player has melded and scored four kings, and on winning 


another trick he melds binocle. 
Pinol (peingl). Chem. [f. L. pinus Pine sb2 


+ -oL 3.) By: , 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pinol, a name for Oleum pint pumi- 
lionts. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 45 Members of the 
turpentine group—terebene, pinol, cresol, eucalyptol, creosote 
tar, carbolic acid, iodine and the like. 

Pinole (pin@le). US. Also pino'la, pinol 
(pinowl). [a. Amer. Sp. prnole, ad. Aztec pinolli.) 
Ameal made from parched corn-flour (more rarely 
wheat-flour) nsnally mixed wilh the sweet flour of 
mesquit-beans or somelimes with sugar and spice ; 
a common article of food on the borders of Mexico 
and California. 

1853 Cot, Benton S.7 May (Farmer Amer.), It is a small 
party. .and goes unencumbered with superfluities; no wheels, 
twu or three mules apiece, and pinule, pemmican, and becf- 
dodgers for their principal Sunuoe 1854 Bartiett Afex. 
Boundary ¥. xi. 269 The daily ration consisting of two 

ounds of inole (etc.}. 1856 Rep. Explor. & Surveys U.S.A. 
iit. 1 (gant) Its flavor is similar to that of pinale. 1893 
Kate Sansoan Sruthf Wom. S. California 125 Pinola is 
parched corn ground fine between stones, eaten with milk. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXILL. 355/1 Tortillas of pinol are far 
better than the best hoccakes of the Southern States. j 

b. A mixture of vanilla and other aromatic 


powders used to flavour chocolate. 
1838 Simmonos Dict. Trade. 


Pinoleum (pindsli5m). [f. L. prs Pink 56.2 
+ oleutm Oi sb.) A material for sun-blinds, com- 
posed of very slender slips or rods of pine-wood 
conted with oil-paint nnd threaded close to each 
other so as to form a flexible sheet which can be 


rolled up. 

1878 F. S. Weuams Afidl, Raitw. 348 The Brussells 
carpets, the massive silken or woollen curtains, and the 
pinoleum blinds. 1905 Céz. Serv. Supply Catal. 432 Pincleum 
or ‘Tropical Sun Blinds, in a variety of new patterns. 

{| Pinon (pinyg‘n, pitnyan). Also pinion, (pI- 
non). [Sp. (pénvon): etymologically the same as 
Piexon], q. v.J The American nut-pine, Jz 
edulis, also the species P. monophylla, P. Par- 
ryana; the fruit or not of these. 

a, 1851 Mayne Rein Sealp f/unt, xxvi, Our faces partially 
screened by the foliage of the pifion trees, 1874 RayMonp 
Statist, Mines & Alining 333 Vhe only woods worth 
mentioning are pifion andcedar, 1897 O«diug U.S.) XXX. 
455/1 The background of spruce and piiton. 

B. 1860 Baxttett Dict, Amer. (ed. 3). Pinion (Span., pifton), 
a species of Pinetree, growing on the head waters of the 
Arkansas... Wild turkeys frequent groves of these trees for 
the sake of their nuts, which are sweet and palatable. 189. 
H. Tatuicnet, Sfan. 4 Mexican Weds, used in Texas, 
Pinién, a species of pine tree, also the fruit or nuts of the 
tree... This is the Texas form of Spanish pifton. 

+ Pinoug, a. Ods. By-form of Parxous. lence 
+ Pinously, pynously adv. Obs., painfully, in a 
painful manner. 

61450 Mirour Saluacioun 2884 Whilk soeffred bis oone son 
far oure lufe to dye thus en 

Pin-pallet to Pin-patch: see Pin sd.) 18. 

Pinpillow. Also 6 pynpyllowe, 7 pim- 
pillowe, 8 pimpillo, pimploe, 9 pimplo. [f. 
Pin 54,1 34 Pittow: cf. the synon, pin-holster.] 

+1. A pincushion. Oés. 

1530 Patscr. 254/2 Pynpyllowe tostycke pynnes on. 1 
Rates of Customs D ae Pamplin of iis for Childers 
16zz Manse tr. Aleman’s Guzman dAU/ Ww 131 We made 
thereof. .purses, pimpillowes, sleenes for little children. 1650 
Kutwer Anthropomet. vii. 91 They of S. Christophers stick 
Pins on their Noses, making their Noses serve for Pin- 
pillows. 

2. The Prickly Pear: so called from its thick 
stems beset with spines. 

1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 26 By the force of the wind... 
thrown into a prickly Pimploe hedge. 1760 J. Len /utrod. 
Bot, App. 322 Pimpillo, Cactus, 1866 Treas. Sot., Pine 

illow, Opuntia curassavica, 1889 Farmer Dict. Amer., 

imple, a Barbadian term for the prickly pear..a corruption 
oL* pin-pillow ’. . 

Pin-point. The point of a pin: nsually fg. 
ns a type of something extremely small or sharp 
(cf. Piy 56.1306). Also attrzb, 

1849 Hare Par, Serm. 11, 234 At this very moment..even 
at this one little pinpoint of time, 1830 Browninc Chm. Eve 
v, Man, therefore, stands on his own stock Of love and 
power as a pin-point rock. 1879 Miss Biro Rocky Mount, 
oF Snow as stinging as pinpoints beating on my hand. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, Vil. 114 The pupils..so small as to 
deserve the name of ‘ pin 
Queen's Quair ut. i. 359 
her lover. | 

Pi-n-prick, sd. [f. Pix 56.13 + Prick 54.) 

1. The prick of a pin; s minute puncture snch 
as that made by a pin-point. 

1864 Fohn & /, 11. 70, I would never move. .to cause you 
the pain of a pin-prick. 1899 Adléntt's Syst. Afed. V1. 520 
When ankle-clonus has disappeared. .a pin-prick of the 


en pupils’, 1904 M. Hewretr 
he was on pin-points till she saw 


890 


plantar skin will restore it, spon J. Hutcninson In Arch. 
Surg. X1. No. 41.33 Thenails themselves showed. .numerous 
minute pin-pricks, 

ee A petty annoyance, a minute irritation. 

Policy of pin-pricks,a course of petty hostileacts maintained 
asa national or party policy: applied first in Nov. 1898 to 
the policy attrihuted to France in reference to the conflicting 
colonial interests of France and Great Britain. 

The French use of a corresponding phrase coup ad dpingle, 
‘ pin-stroke’, goes back some centuries; in Eng. ‘pin- CO : 
is found in political use in 1885. On 8 Nov. 2898 the French 
journal Le Afatiz deprecated a ‘politique des niches & 
V'Angleterre’, and ‘de continuelles piqiires d'épingle’; on 
16 Nov. The Tinies, referring to this article, used the words 
*a policy of “pinpricks'""; Le Zemps of 19 Nov. (publ. 
evening of 28th) had an article denying on the part of France 
the existence of a ‘ politique de coups dépingle q The Tintes 
ofig9 Nov. quoted this as a ‘ policy of pin-pricks ‘(see quot.), 
which forthwith became a political phrase. 

1885 Public Opinion g Jan. 29/2 Petty pin-pricks on the 
coast of Africa had rather irritated than roused public 
opinion. 1887 Rosa N. Carry Uncle Max xxviii, It is 
strange how painfully these little pia-pricks to our_vanit 
affect us. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 518/1 Wherever the Frene 
Government can give the British Government a sharp pin- 
prick, it gives it, 1898 77#es 16 Nov. 9/3 Such a policy of 
* pinpricks ‘is beginning to be econ incite sensible French- 
men as a grievous error, /drd. 19 Nov. 7/2 The 7emps 
to-night contains a long article, entitled ‘ The Policy of Pia- 

ticks‘. /é:2. 11/3 According to the Jems there has never 

een any policy of pin-pricks. 1898 Glode 6 Dec. 1/2 Dis- 
posed to bring the pin-prick policy to bear upon British 
interests in the Far East. 1901 Varly Tel. 22 Mar. 9/5 
Russian provocation is at present but a policy of pin-pricks, 
x90 Weston, Gaz, 28 Apr. 2/3 The extra penny stamp on 
cheques..may be a pin-prick, but the prospect is causing 
a good deal of irritation. 

So Pin-prick v., Pin-pricked ff/. ¢., Pin- 
pricking vé/. 56. and ppl. a. 

1755 SMOLLETT Qurx, (1803) EV. 272 A dish of twitches, 
pinches, and gins rickings. 188: Mas. C. Paago Pelicy § 
P. Wl. 270 Small slight, pinpricking insults. 1898 J. 
Horcutnson in Arch. Surg. 1X. No. 36. 374 Dry and 
cracked finger-ends, with pin-pricked finger-nails. 1899 
fbid. X. No. 38. 147 A peculiar form of local erosion..in which 
little pits form as if the nail had been pinched... ‘the pin- 
pricked nail’, 1899 I¥es/1. Gas. 6 Feb. 2/3 A Committee 
to pin-prick them on the subject. 

Pin-prod to Pin-rod: see Pix 56.1 18. 

Pinsal(l, Pinsell(e: see PenceL, PENCIL. 

Pinsche, obs. form of Pincy. 

+ Pinse, v. Obs. rave. [Etymology obscure: 
seems to be distinct from Pincn v.; in Ancr. R, 
varies with Ping v. to torment, torture, of which 
it may be a derived form: ef. clean, cleanse.) 
‘rans, To pain, pnt to pnin or suffering, torture. 

a1z2g Ancr, KR. 368 per.. bitocned bittre swinkes, & flesches 
pinunge [T. pinsinge, Ca., Cl, Cp. pinsunge]. 1300 Fad? 
& Passion 89 in E. £. P. (1862) 15 In bis manere he was 
ipinsed as his swet wil hit was: an dep for ate An suffred, 
pe brid dai vp he ros. ¢ 1425 Eng. Cong. /rel.89 Wanhoply 
shal hys pynsynge be. 

+ Pinsnet. Os. rare. 
= Pinson 2, 

1583 Stupses Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 3, They haue corked 
shooes, pinsnets, and fine pantofles. did. 77.. (Erroneously 
in Planché, Fairholt (s. v. Boots), Ogilvie, Suisnet; in Fair- 
holt, Ogilvie and Cent. D. pisnet.] 

+ Pinson !. 04s. In use always in pl. pin- 
sons, Forms: 4 pinceoun, 4-§ pynsoun, 4-6 
pynson(e, 6 pynsen, pincon, pyncheon, 6-7 
pinson. [a. OF. pingon (Picard pinchons 1423) 
deriv. of Z2nce pincer) (pL) Pincers, forceps. 

1356 in Riley Afer:. Lond, (1868) 283-4 (Lett.Bk, G. If 45) 
Pyasouns, pynsons. ?¢1387 Durhune Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 
aes Stanaxes, Hakkes, pikkes, chesels, et pinceouns. 1426 
Lyvoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 15827 In the tother hand she held 
A peyre off pynsouns. i 


[f. Pinson 2 + -Er.] 


61440 Promp, Pare. 4o0f2 Pynsone, 
to drawe owt tethe, dentaria. 1493 Festival! (W, de W. 
1515) 4 All the instrumentes of [Christ’s] passyon, the spere, 
crowne, scoutges, WE ees hamer, pynsons and the garlonde 
of thornes. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AV. (1684) F1.85/1 His Nose 
with sharp Pinsons was violently pluckt from his Face. 
1595 Altha (1879) 34 Sometime with pincons of despaire to 
wring it (the heart} 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 23 His 
fleshe hy gohbets was nipt of with burnynge pyocheons. 
1610 Markuam Afasterp. u, xcvi. 383 Grope the hoofe with 
a paire of pinsons. 

+ Pinson. Ots. Forms: 4-6 pynson, (5 
-one, pyncon), 5-7 pinson, (6 -one, 7 pinsen). 
[app. related in some way to prec. or to F. prncer 
to pinch: cf. OF. pinchon (1423), F. pingon toe- 
piece of a horse-shoe, f. pizce toe of a hoof] A 
thin shoe of some kiad; a slipper or pump. 

The fixsons appear to have become obsolete soon after 
1600. No contemporary description of them is known: 
Kersey (Phillips) in 1706 suggested ‘a sort of shoe without 
heels"; Halliwell has ‘thin-soled shoes’; Way Promip. 
Parv. (note) suggests ‘ possibly, high and ie shoes of 
thin leather, worn with pattens ‘. 

1390-1 Hart Derby's Exped. peo) 9 Pro furracione 
{pau pynsons. 1440 J. Suirntey Dethe K. Fantes (1818) 15 

is furrid pynsons. 1503 in Calr. Doc. red. Scotl. (1888) 
eat [Six pair of slippers with] pyusons [to same} 1565-73 

ooPER Thesaurus s.v.Calx,Calceo, to put on shoes, sockes 
or pynsons. 1599 Minsiirv, A¢rvil/a, a pumpe or pinsen to 
weare in pantofies, 1606 Hottanp Sueton. 147 Naw and 
then was he also seene shod with womens pumps [?a7zin] 
or pinsones, 1706 Prituirs, Pixson or Purp, or a sort of 
Shoe without Heels. [1901 MVestm. Gaz. 22 Feb. 10/1 
A Regent Master... was bound. .to wear heelless shoes, called 


* pynsons *) 
Pin-spot to Pin’s-worth: see Pin 58,1 18. 


De eee eee ee ee ee 


PINTADO. 


+ Pinstocke, obs. form of Pexstock 1}. 

1587 Fiemixc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1543/2 Herin..was 
laid first a pinstocke, and afterwards a sluse of great charge, 
the streame whereof_meeting with the course of the great 
sluse increaseth the force thereof. , 

Pinswell (pi nzwél). Now dal. Also 8 pin- 
swill, 9 dial. penswell, -swoll, pinswesl, -swil, 
-sole, pinsel, -zel, pensil. [Origin uncertain.] ‘A 
boil, an abscess, ulcer ; a pimple ; a large blister’. 
Now only s. aw. dial.: see Eng, Dial. Dic. 

rggx Pencivatn Sf, Dict. s.v. Venenos, Pinswels in the 
handes, pustule. ¢1730 J. Haynes Dorset Vocab. in N. 
& Q. 6th ser, VIII. 45/1 A pinswill, a boil, 1877 Trans. 
Dew. Assoc. YX. gf Cleetiin under an Arched Bramble.. 
To cure blackheads, or pinsoles. 

Pint (paint). Forms: 4-6 pynt(e, 5 pintte, 
pyynte, 5-7 pinte, 6 S¢. point, poynt(t, 7 Se. 
pinct, 6- pint. [ME. pynde, a. F. pinte a liquid 
measure (13th c.) = It., Sp., Pg. pinia; so OF ries. 
pint, MDu., MLG., MHG. finde. Ulterlor source 
uncertain. Diez inclined to think it the same word 
as Sp. penta spot, coloured mark :—late L. pincia 
for picla, something painted or coloured. If so, 
the Fr. finée must have been adopted from Sp. 
(or It.) pinta, since the native Fr. repr. of L. 
pincta is peinte; but the early history of the 
measure is as yet unknown. Med.L. pinta found 
in 14th c, is from the mod. langs.] 

A measure of capacity for liquids (also for corn 
and other dry substances of powdery or granular 
natnre), eqnal to half a quart or 4 of a gallon; of 
varying contcnt at different times and places. 

_ The imperial pint, since 1826 the legal measure in Britain, 
is equal to 34°66 cubic inches, or +57 of a litre; in U.S, the 
standard pint is that of the old wine measure, equal to 285 
cubic inches, or +47 of a litre. The old Scotch pint was 
equal to about 3 imperial pints (104-2 cubic inches), In 
local use also a weight, e.g. of butterin East Anglia = 13 tb, 

1384 Exch. Rolls Scotl. U1. 107 De. .iiije v** inj lagenis et 
jpynt vini 1432 in Afuniment. Magd. Coll. Oxf (1882) 11, 
ij botellos de corio, unde j de quarte et j de pynte. 14.. 
Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 611/15 Semiguarta,a pynte. ¢1450 
M, &, Med. Bk, (Heinrich) 201 A pinte of red swynes grece, 
1523 Fitzners. usd. § 58 Let hym blede the mountenaunce 
ofa pynte. 1543 Aderdeen Regr. XVUIL. JJam.), Was sald 
..in Dundy for viij.d. the poyntt. 1598 Tarcxtev Fedic. 
Man (1631) 628 Spare at the brimme, lest whilest thou 
shouldest poure ont a piss, there run forth a pottle. 1599 
Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 207 The rate of no 
kinde of food is raised, nor the plenty of their markets one 

inte of butter rebated. 1618 Se. Acts Fas, Vf (1816) 586/1 

‘wentie ane pincts and ane mutchkin of just Sterline Jug 
and measure. 1672 Perry fol. Anat. (1691) 64, T sup- 
pose a pint of Oatmeal equal to halfz pint of Rice. 1829 
Glover's Ilist. Derby \. 229 Vhe pint (of lead ore] contains 
forty-eight cubic inches. ‘1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, 
Fetch me a pint of warm ale. F 

b. A vessel containing a pint; a pint-pot. 

€1483 Caxton Dialogues 7 Cannes of two stope Pintes 
and half-pintes. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physiche 
264/1 Put them in a pinte till it be fulle..then close the 
mouth of the pinte with a cloth verye close. 1649 G. Danret 
Trinarch., Rich, {1 x\i, Vhe Rebells enter, and the Apron 
Men Bid welcome, with their Pints. 1872 J. Haatiey 
Yorks. Ditties Ser. u. 133 It's time for sombdy to stand 
summat, for all th’ pints is empty. A 

e. eldipt. A pint of ale or beer, or other liquor. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav, 1.209 ‘Ere Lhad finished 

my Bg Mod. coltog. Give us the price of a pint | 
. attrib. and Comd., as pirt-bottle, -eup, -glass, 
-measure, -stoup, -vessel, See also Pint-por, 


. 102 Ace. Ld. lligh Treas. Scot, 11.295 For ane tyn quart 


Fife Witch Trial in Statist. 
pp. 660 His hand swelled as 
reat 3s a pint-stoup. 42971 SMottetT Afwmph. Cl. 8 Aug. 
t. i, Mr. Fraser called for pint-glasses. 1827 CLake 
Sheph. Cal. 56 Clouded pint-horn with its copper rin, 18: 
Lytton A dice in. ix, 1 have Ho ee left for those who 
creep into the pint-bottle, or swallow the naked sword, 1858 
Lanoner Hana-bk. Nat. Phil, 54 Ua pint vessel be exactly 
filled with boiling water, it will be something tess than full 
when it becomes cold. 1871 Kinostry 4¢ Last xi, We sat 
beneath the shade ofa huge Bamboo clump, cut ourselves 
pint-stoups out of the joints. 

{| Pinta (pinta). [a. Sp. fiséa, prop. coloured 
spot, a, late L. pincta for picta sb. from fem. pa. pple. 
of pingédve to paint.) A skin-disease prevalent in 
Mexico, characterized by roughness, blotches, and 
ulceration of the skin. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 3898 PB 
Maxson Trop, Diseases xxxvii. 586 Pinta is contagious and 
attacks both sexes and any age. 1899 Addéutt's Syst. Aled. 
VIIE. 853 Prnéa. .the spott sickness of tropical America. 

Pintado (pinta:de). Also 7 plnthado, payn- 
tatha, pentado, pintade, (pantado), 8-9 pin- 
tada. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) piz/ado literally ‘painted 
also (in Pg.) a guinea-fowl, pa. pple. of pintar to 
paiot:—late L. *praclare, frequent. of prngere 10 
paint, from late pa. pple. */zrct-zes for pictus.) 

+1. A kind of Eastern cotton cloth painled or 
printed in colours; chintz. Also adtrié, Obs. 

1602 in Birdwood First Lett. Bk. FE. Ind. Co. (1893) 34 
60 ffardells .. of blewes and checkered stnffes, some fine 
Pinthadoes. ¢1605 Scot Disc. Java in Purchas Pilgrims 
(1625) I. 165 About their loynes a faire Pintadoe. _ 1628 
World Encomp. by Sir F. Drake go With cloth of diuerse 
colonrs, not much vnlike our vsuall pentadoes. 1638 Str 
T, Hersert Trav, (ed, 2) 138 Upon the carpets were spread 
fine coloured pintado Table cloaths, 1665 Everyn Drary | 


and ane poynt stopes. 16, 
Ace. Scot. (1796) XVI. 


PINTAIL. 


0 Dec., 1 supped at my lady Mordaunt’s. .where wasa roome 

Bain with Pintado, full of figures .. prettily ee 
stn trades and cocapations of the Indians, 2747 W. 
Martner Vag. Alan's Comp, 409 They Import .. Cotton, 
Yarn, Callicoes, Pintadoes, , 

2. A species of petrel, Daftion capensis, also 
called Cape Pigeon. Now pintado bird, petrel. 

1611 in Purchas Prlgrins (x65) 1. 275 Sea-fowles, to wit 
Penguins, Guts, Pentados, which are spotted blacke and 
white. 1614 /drd, 528 Wee saw many Pintados, Mangaree 
ludas and other fowles, 1634 Sin T. Heanent 7 raz. 19 
‘The Pantado birds (like Iayes in colours) who about these 
remote sens are ever flying. 1703 Damriza Moy. IIT. 3. 95 
Pintado Birds, as big as Ducks. 2767 Byron's Voy. round 
World in Hawkerworth's Voy. 1. 9 Large flocks of pin- 
tadoes, which are somewhat larger than a pigeon, and 
spotted with black and white. 1844 J. Tomuw Missionary 
Frals. 3 A few of the pintado birds, or Cape pigeons, joined 
us, 2894 Pintado petrel (sce PeTREt]. 

3. The Guinea-fowl. 

1666 J. Davies #/ist. Caribdy fsles 89 A kind of Pheasants, 
which are called Pintadoes, because they are as it were 
painted in colours, 1698 Frocez Voy. ro The Island [Gorea] 
affords great variety of Game; ‘lurtle-Doves, Pintades, 
Pigeons and Partridges. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, V. 192 
‘The Pintada [ed. 1862 pintado] or Guinea-Hen:..in some 
measure unites the characteristics of the pheasant and the 
turkey, 1804 Bincrey Anim. Biog. Gera Tl, as9 The four 
species of Pintado hitherto known are all natives of Africa. 
1834 Burcnet, 7rav, 1. 364 The missionaries have a few 
domestic fowls, ducks, geese, and Guinea hens or DPintadoes. 

4, +The West Indian mackerel, Scomdberomorius 
regalis’ (Cent. Dict.) 


Pintail (piot2l).  [f Pry s6.2+ Tar] 

+1. An alleged name of the hare. Ods. rare—', 
1335 Names of Hare in Ret. Ant. 1.234 In the worshipe 
of the hare.. The go-bi-grounde, the sittest-ille (sic: ?sitte- 
stile}, The pintail, the toure-hohulle. ‘ eee 

2. (In full pintail duck.) A widely-distributed 
species of duck (Dafi/a acuta), of whieh the male 
has the tail of a pointed shape, the two middle 
feathers being longer than the rest. (Also applied 
locally in U.S. to the ruddy duck, Zrismatura 
rubida, which has stiff narrow pointed tail-feathers.) 

i Pennant Zool, 11. 468 Pintatl duck .. Mr. Hartlib.. 
tells ug that those birds are found in great abundance in 
Connaught in Ireland, in the month of February only. 
1974 Gotoss. Nal, /fist. V1. 130 ‘The Pintail, with the 
two middle feathers of the tail three inches longer than the 
rest, 2871 Danwin Desc. Afan 11. xiii. 8g The male pintail. 
duck .. loses his plumage for .. six weeks or two months. 
1873 Taistram Jfoad xij. ar7 Flocks of mallard and pin- 
tail feeding among the stunted scrub. . 

3. A species of grouse having a pointed tail, as 
the pintailed sand-grouse (/erecles setarius) of the 
Old World, and the piatailed or sharp-tailed 
grouse (Pediacetes phastanellus) of N. America 
{also called piutad? chicken). 

1879 Conver Tentwork Pal. 11. 99 We also saw large 
coveys of the sand-grouse or pintail. 1894 J. S. Caane in 
Outing (U.S) XX1V. 385/2 We found the pin-tails more 
frequently on the sides of hills, about the coolies in the 
rolling prairie. 

4, Ironically applied to a woman. 

1793 Elvina 11. 135 They are powdered, painted, and 

amed.—I wish I could catch such a pin-tail in my 

use. 1882 Jaco Cornw. Gloss., Pin-tatl, a person who is 

very small and narrow in the hips. 1897 Puittrotts Lying 
Prophets 271 (ED.D) A pin-tail buile lass, 

So Pintailed a., having a pointed tail; also = 
PIN-BUTTOCKED a.: see Prx sb.1 18, 

3875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. viii. § x. 111 The pin- 
tailed duck is also occasionally found. goo Puttieotrs 
Sons Morxing 105 (E.D.D.) A poor pin-tailed wench. 

Pintail, ecron. variant of PINTLE 2 b. 

Pintle (pint’l). Forms: 1-7 pintel, 4-5 pyn- 
tyl, 5 -ell(e, pentill, 5~6 pyntil, -ill, -yll, pintil, 
6-7 -ill, 7-8 -ell, 7-9 pintail); 6-pintle. [OE. 
pintel (-e/ perh. dim,: see -LE). Cf. OF ris. pint, 
penth, Dan, dial. pint, pintel, LGer., Du., Ger. 


pine penis; also Cuckoo-pint. Ulterior history 
uncertain, 


(Kilian has ¢ Pini. 7. punt. Punctus, cuspis: & Mentula.)) 

1. bey ps Now dal. or vulgar. 

4 tioo Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Willcker 293/16 Uirilixs, pintel 
1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. Rv. alviit (Bodl. MS), os 
be ee oone hatte fe pintel. crqio Master of Game 
(MS. Digby 18a) xiii, A licell pyntell and a litell hangynge, 
smale ballokes fete, Pasco Chester PL x. 363 Dame 
shew me the child here, He must hopp upon my spere, And 
if it any pintle beare, i must teach Eee a play. 154: R. 
Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Kj, Questyons v 
Anathomy of the pyntyll. crggo Liovo Treas. 
Biij, The pintle and splene of an Asse, 

2. A pin or bolt, in varions mechanical con- 
trivances ; esp. one on which some other part 
turns, asia a hinge. Among these are: 

8. Nau. A pin forming part of the hinge of a rudder, 
usually fixed erect in the stern-post and receiving the brace 

the rudder, sometimes (in small boats) fixed on the rudder 
~ inta a ring on the stern-post. b. Gunnery. (a) 
cion pin to prevent the recoil of a cannon; (4) the bolt on 
= ich a chassis oscillates in traversing; (¢) ‘the iron pin in 
the axletree of a limber, to which the trail-eye of the gun- 
Carmage is attached for travel’ (Knight Dect, Afech.); (also 
corruptly fin-fail), ¢. ‘Vhe king-bolt upon which the axle 
oe y roapeing a curve. 
aval Acc. Hen. Vid (1896) 15 A pyntell & a on 
for the Rother. :611 Cotcr., Mantes: sie aunties of ane t 
the yron pinnes that enter into the rings, or gudgeons thereof, 
1627 Carr. Suttn Seaman's Grant ii. 11 The holes wherein 
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the pintels of the murderers or fowlera goe into. 1 J: 
Haras Lex. Techn. 1, Pintles ina Ship, are those Hooks 
y which the Rudder hangs to the Stern-post. 1706 Puituies, 
inte’ or Pintle, (in Gunnery) an Lron-pin that serves to 
keep the Gun from recoiling. 1769 Fatcones Dict. Marine 
(1789) Cciv, The pintle..serves as an axis to the bed; so 
that the mortar may be turned about horizontally. 1828 

. M, Speaanan Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 177 Number x orders 

Halt Limber Up':..a, 3, and 6 lift the trail and place it on 
the pintail. 1843 Chand, Jrné. 17 June +76/3 The pintle 
upon which a looking-glass swings is commonly a piece of 
iron wire, having a screw-thread turned at each end. 3859 
F. A. Gairertus Artil, Aan, (1862) 111 The pintail of the 
dismounted limber. 1869 Sir E. J. Reew Shipdutld, iv. 60 
‘The rudder post, with its lugs for the pintles. 

3. adirib. and Comd., as pintle-end; +pintie- 
fish, some kind of edible fish, so called from its 
shape (according to Jamieson, app. elther a pipe- 
fish or the launce or sand-eel); pintle-hook, the 
hook on the pintle of a limber to which the eye of 
the gun-carriage is attached (see 2 b (c)). 

1483 Cath. Angl, a81/1 A Pyntelle ende, prepucitm, 
¢x549 D. Monroe IV, fsles Scot. (1774) 34 Io this ile 
tEriskeray] ther is daylie gottin aboundance of verey grate 
pintill fishe at ehbeseas. 1655 Mouret & Bennet F/ealth's 
Fanpr. xviit. 174 Dr. Wotton termeth it grosly the Pintle fish, 

|| Pinto (pinto), a. and sé. S. Western U.S. 
Se pinto painted, mottled :—late L. *pinctes 
or pictus, pa. pple. of pingére to paint.) a. adj. 
Of a horse, etc.: Mottled, piebald, b. 5d, A pie- 
bald horse, 

3885 B. Haate Marija iii, It was you, Pereo, who took me 
before you on your pinto horse. 1902 R. Connor Shy Pilot 
ix, A most beaatiful pinta pony. /édfa., She sprung upon 
her pinto and set off down the trail. 

Pin-tongs to Pin-truce: see Piy 56,1 18. 

Pint-pot. A pot containing a pint; esf. a 
pewter pot of this size for beer. 

[xsaa in Bury Wills (Camden) 1x5 A thre pynt pott of 

wter.] 31622 Rowtanps Good Newes & Bad N. 45 Tom 
We pest ..fel'd him with a pintpot from a forme. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Sef \xi, Another officer .. came up with a 
pint-pot of porter. 

b. Asa niekname for a seller of beer. 

1563 Becon Display. Popisk Mass Wks. 11. ut. 476, Ve 
praye for. .the saules of good man Rynse-pytcher and good 
wyfe Pyntepot. 1596 Suaxs 1 Afen. ¢V, 1 iv. 438 Pcace good 
Pint-pot, peace good Tickle-hraine. 

Pintre, obs. form of PInE-TREE. 

+Pin-tree. Ods. [f. Pin s6.! or v1 + Tree, 
wood.] A wooden bar or bariier; ?a pinfold 

x ALSGR. 254/23 Pynne tree, parguel. 

nule, obs, form of PinNnuLE. 

Pin-vioce, - weed, -wire, etc.: see Pin 54.1 18, 

Pin-wheel, 55. [f Puy 56.1 + WurEL.] 

1. a. ‘A wheel in the striking train of 2 clock in 
which pins are fixed to lift the hammer’ oer 
Britten Watch & Clockmakers’ Handbk. 196). 
b. ‘A contrate wheel in which the cogs are pins 
set into the disk’ (Knight Dict. Avech.). 

1704 J. Hanais Ler. Techn. 1. 3.v. Striking-wheel, In 
16 Days Clocks, the first or great Wheel is usually the Pin- 
wheel; but in Pieces that go 8 Days, the second Wheel is 
the Pin-wheel or Striking-wheel. ¢ 1790 Imison Sch, Art 1. 
276 ‘This wheel, thus with pins, is called the striking-wheel, 
or pinwheel. x85 J. Nicuotson Ofcrat. Mechanic 496 
This single wheel serves the purpose of count-wheel, pin- 
wheel, detent-wheel, and the fly-wheel. 1884 F. J. Battren 
Watch & Clockat. 196 The escape wheel of a Pin Wheel 
Escapement. : ; ie 

2. A firework in which the composition is eon- 
tained in a long case wound spirally aboat a disk, 
which 1s supporie’ spon a pin, aad revolves like 
a wheel on being ignited; a small catherine-wheel. 

1869 Routledge’s Ev, Bay's Ann. 629 The pretty little 
catherine-wheel, or pin-wheel. 1869 Atpaicn Story of Bad 
Boy 93 The smaller sort of fireworks, such as pin-wheels, 
serpents, double-headers. i 

3. A revolving circnlar wooden box or drum, with 
wooden pins projecting from the inner surface, in 
which hides are washed or softencd in warm water 
or other liquid; also ealled pér-2il/, 

1885 Newuaut in darper’s Mag. Jan. 275/a The hides 
next pass into a queer-looking contrivance known as a 
‘pin-wheel’, a stout circular wooden box, in which they are 
churned about in warmish water, dropping upon stout 
wooden pins attached to the circumference. E 

Hience Pin-wheel v. ‘nzs., to subject (hides) to 
the action of a pin-wheel (sense 3). 

1885 Newnatt in 4 vs Mag. Jan. 276/a Hides. +p after 
baving been. .pin-wheeled,..are put under a ‘scourer". 

Pinwhites: see Pinnep pf/. a. 5. 

Pin-winged to Pinworm: see Pin 54.1 18. 

Pin-work, sé. [f. Pin+ Worx.) The small 
fine raised parts of a design in needle-point lace. 

Pi-n-work, v. [f. Pry sé.1+ Work v.] trans, 
To work (flax-yam) on a stout wooden pin, by 
jerking and twisting, so as to make it supple. 

18975 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 450 In order to give the yarns 
that soft and mellow feel so agreeable and characteristic of 
flax yarns, the hanks when brought from the drying are 
what is called slaken down and pin-worked, 

ter, variant of PinKSTER. . 

Piny (pani), a. [f. Pinesé.2+-y, Cf. briny, 
Spiny.| Abounding in, covered with, or consisting 
of pine-trees; of or pertaining to a pine-tree. 

16a7 Mav Lucan t. 419 The loud blast of Thracian Boreas 


PIONEER. 


On piny Ossa. aazoo Daynen Ovid's Afei. 1. 28a,1..Then 
cross‘d Cyllene, and the piny shade. 1717-46 T'nomson 
Sumner 1304 The piny top Of Ida. 1975: J. Baatram 
Observ. Trav. Penusylv., etc. 7a We rode over some aton' 
poor land, then piney, white oak, and some middling seal 
1849 Ruskin Sev. nps vi, § 1. 162 The rise of the long 
low lines of piny hills. 1863 Loncy. Birds Kitlingw. xiii, 
The green steeples of the wo wood, 1884 Mas. B, M. Croke 
Proper Pride \.¥. 88 She iked their aromatic piny smell. 

Piny, obs. and dial. variant of Peony. 

26:6 W. Baowne Brit, Past. 1, iii, They did dispose The 
ruddy Piny with the lighter Rose. 1887 Aentish Gloss., 
Pinies (pci'niz), 56, pl. Peonies. 

Piny resin, etc.: sce Piney. 

| Piolet (pyolg). [F., prop. Savoy dial. pio/et, 
dim, of piolo, app. cognate with F. piocke, pic. 
Cf. med.L. piofa, rabot, plane, scraper; also a 
kind of sword (Du Cange).] An ice-ax uscd by 
Alpine climbers. 

1868 T. G. Bonney Aine Regions xii. 323 Uf you intend 
to wander much on the glaciers without guides,..a plotet 
is preferable (to the alpenstock]. 1887 Pail Madi G. 3 Sept. 
ae The old guides. «stood at case leaning on their piolets, 
190a Daily Chron, 19 Aug. 5/7 All three .. had barely time 
to plant their piolets in the ice and fasten the cord before 
they were carried to the brink of a precipice. : 

tPion, v. Obs.  [a. OF. pion-er, piouner 
intr. to pick, dig, teench, excavate (1469 in Godef.), 
f, pion a foot-soldier: see Peon, Pronger.) ¢rans. 
and #/r. To dig, trench, excavate; to do the work 
ofa pioneer, Hence Pi-oning vé/, sé. 

1590 Srensen FQ. 11. x.63 With paincfull pyonings From 
sea to sea he heapt a mightie mound. 1609 i W. Bartow 
Answ. Nameless Cath, 13 To remooue the Crime from the 
lesuites, the Principall lnstigators of the Pioning Traitors 
tothe Act. 1643 ‘T. Gooowin Van. Thoughts 27 He'lldigge 
and fall a pioning, with his thoughts, his engins, in ake 
night. 4 Sta T. Browse Let. to Dugdale 10 Nov. Wks. 
(Bohn) ILI. 495 ‘The clearing of woods and making of 
passages, [and] all kind of pyoning and slavish labour. 

Pion, obs. form of Pron. 

+ Pionade. 06s. Forms: 4 pionad, pyonad. 
(?f ME. pioue, Peony + -ave.] Some kind of 
confection. (Perh, containing or flavoured with 
peony-seeds: see PEony.) 

1301-3 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 504 In iiij pixidibus 
de pionad, xijs. 1310 Ace. Erors. T. Bp. of Eacter (Cam- 
den) 9 De iij pixidibus de gengebrad et pyonad venditis. 

Pione, ptonee, obs. forms of PEoNY. 

+Pioned, fy/.a. Obs. [?f. Pion v.] ? Dug, 
excavated, trenched. 

The seaning of pioned in the Shaks. passage has been 
much disputed: see Aldis Wright in Clarendon Pr. ed. 
‘Tempest . (‘Vhe conjecture ‘overgrown with marsh mari- 

old ', offered in Edin. Nev. Oct. 1872, 363, and adopied by 

chmidt, ete., is not supported hy any sense of peony, known 
to Britten and Holland Ang. Plant names, or to Eng. 
Dial, Dict.) Bulwer's fig. use in quot, 1650, rendering 
demissos ‘sloping down, low’, is also abscure. 

1610 Suaxs. Zeap. tv. i, 64 Thy bankes with pioned, and 
twilled brims Which spungie Aprill at thy hest betrims. 
1650 Butwer dAathropomet. 163 Uerence in the description 
ofa handsome slender woman, makes her to have devrissos 
Aumeros, as it were Pion'd shoulders. 

Pioneer (p2iénie-1), 56, Forms: 6 pianer, 
S¢. pean-, pyonar, 6-7 pion(n)er, pyoner, -eer, 
7 pionor, -ier, pyonier, Sv. -cir, 6- pioneer, 

a. I’, pionnier, OF. paonier (11th e.), also peor- 

ier, pion(n)ter, orig, foot-soldier, later pioneer, 
{. OF. peor, pion: see PEON, Pawn, and -1En. So 
Prov. pezonier, pessonier, f. pecon foot-soldier.] 

1. Avid. One of a body of foot-soldiers who march 
with or in advance of an army or regiment, having 
spades, pickaxes, etc. to dig trenches, repair roads, 
and perform other labours in clearing and pre- 
pating the way for the main body. 

523 Lo. Beaners Froiss. 1. cecxlviii. 555 The erle..sent 
great nombre of pioners and men of armes to assyste 
them. 1533 dec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V1. 160 Item, 
to xxiiij peanaris to ig with the artailjeric. 21548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. V_56b, Withal diligence the pyoners cast 
trenches, 1560 Daus tr. Stetdans’s Cont. 159, 1 wold first 
. bring x pionners to cast down their trenches. 1590 
Nasne Pasguil's Apol. 1. Diijb, He cals out his Pianers, 
and sets Martin and Penrie a worke to vndermine it. 1617 
Moxyson éf7#.11 115 Our Pioners had been busied in fortify> 
ing and building a new Fort at Blackwater. 1626 /'roc/a- 
mation §8 in Maldon Essex Borough Deeds (Bundle 118 
No. 13), To euery thousand Souldiers, there be allotted one 
hundred pioners, to be prouided with Pickaxes, Shouels, 
Hatchets, Bills and the like, 1768 Simes Afr. Afcdiey (ed. 2), 
Pioneers are soldiers armed with firelock..saw and hatchet. 
-- They are employed in cutting down trees, and making the 
eee ed arm: A march. 1803 Ee nme ~ on. 

esp. (1837) I. 533 My pioneers are at work upon the Bhore 
Ghaut. WH. Witson Srit. india Il. 70 The brigade 
halted, while the pioneers were husily employed in ren- 
dering the ascent practicable for laden cattle, and stores, 
and ammunition. 5 » 

+2. gen. One who digs a trench, pit, ete.; a 
digger, excavator; a miner. Ods. r 

ts7a R. H. tr. Lauaterus' Ghostes 73 Pioners or, diggers 
for mettal. 1602 Hottano Péiny IT. & An inhihition, that 
the publicanes who fermed that mine of the city, should not 
keepe aboue five thousand pioners together at worke there. 
1640 D, WaistLes in f/ortt Carel, Nosa allera, So W 
a Mine's discover'd,..1t cheeres the Dioner. 

b. A labourer (app. confused with Pre 1). 

a 1651 RE A heals pit ee (1843) TL 346, T' Le Sorin 

used his corps to he careid by some pyoners in the A 
Sra bs ered beside ihe sepulchre o| ag 
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PIONEER. 


3. fig. One who goes before to prepare or open 
up the way for others to follow; one who begins, 
or takes part in beginning, some enterprise, course 
of action, ete.; an original investigator, explorer, 
or worker, in any department of knowledge or 
activity ; an originator, iaitiator (of some action, 
scheme, ete.) ; a forerunner (in such action, etc.). 

In 17the. usually a fig. use of ‘miner "or ‘ underminer’. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. vii. $1 To make two profes- 
sions or occupations of Naturall Philosophers, some to bee 
Pionners, and some Smythes. 1627 HAKEWILL Afpol, 24 
‘The other pioner,.. which by secret undermining makes way 
for this opinion of the Worlds decay, is an excessive admira- 
tion of Antiquitie. 1700 Buackmone Paraphr. /sa. xi. 33 Ye 
Pioneers of Heav'n, prepare a Road. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Zé. 
Nat. (1834) 1. 541 Come peoe loa pioneer of the 
abstruser sciences, to ele the way for their passage. 
1836 W. Lavine As/oria HIT. 262 As one wave of emigration 
after another rolls into the vast regions of the west,..the 
eager eyes of our pioneers will pry beyond. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expt. 1. xxiii. 300 The great pioneer of Arctic travel, 
Sir Edward Parry. 1866 Dx. Arevi. Reigu Law ii. (ed. 4) 
irr The great pioneers in new paths of discovery. ae 
'R. Botorewooo’ Col, Reforuter (1891) 147 He made the 
acquaintance of more than one silver-haired pioneer. 

4. attrib. (usually appositive, in sense 3). 

1611 Cotca., Pionnier: m., ere: f., made by, or belonging 
to, a Pioners Pioner-like. 1840 J. Buen Farmer's Contp, 
159 The pioneer-marks of improved husbandry in our own 
land. 1869 J. McBrtoe (¢itie) Pioneer Biography, Sketches 
of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers of Butler County, 
Ohio. 1877 J. A. Aten Amer. Bison 566 The buffaloes .. 
have also often been invaluable to the pioneer settler. 188: 
Public Opinion 9 Jan. 27/a The pioneer boats of General 
Earle's expedition. 1890'R. Bo.orewooo' Col. Reformer 
(1891) 202 The pioneer-squatter’s humble woolshed, 

Pionee'r, 2. [f. prec. sb.] 

Ll. fatr. To act as pioncer; to prepare the way 
asapioneer. Also éo pioneer tt. (Jit. and fig.) 

1780 S. J. Paatr LEmina Corbett (ed. 4) 11. 46 The veteran 
Carbines,.. having platooned and pioneered it for a aumber 
of years. 1837 New Aonthly Mag. L1. 199 The tutor ., 

ushes him along the road, to pioneer for their common 
information. 1846 Worcester, Ponecr, v.n. to act as pio- 
neer; to clear the way. Qz. Rev. 

2. érans. To prepare, clear, open up (a way, 
road, etc.) as a ptoneer. (/¢. and fig.) 

1794 Burxe tr. Pref. to Brissot's Address Wks. V1). 314 
Crimes had pioncered and made sinooth the way for the 
natch of the virtues. 1850 Biackin fo sehydus 1. 318 Artis 
ficers..to pioneer the path for the procession, 1898 S. 
Evans Holy Graaé 189 In pioneering the way for future re- 
search. : 

3. To act as a pioneer to, be the pionecr of; to 
prepare the way for; to go before, lead (a person 
or petsons in some course); to lead the way in, 
initinte (a course of action, clc.). Sometimes 
loosely = conduct, guide, ‘ pilot’. 

1819 Keats Otho iv. it. 28 Or thro’ the air thou pioneerest 
me. 1833 Corertoce Jad/e 7.17 Aug., High and passionate 
rhetoric, not introduced and pioneered by calm and clear 
logic. 1878 A, H. Markuam Gt. Frozen Sea iv. 49 Our 
pilot, getting into his kayak, offered to pioneer us into a 
little bay. 1879 Sé. George’s Llosp. Rep. 1X. 764 Those 
who have pioneered abdominal surgery to its present posi- 
tion, 1886 D.C. Murray First Pers. Singular xvii 132 
She trusted to him to pioneer her about the deck. 1897 
Daily News 10 July 4/3 My firm pioneered the nine hours 
movement in Scotland. 

Hence Pioneering vd/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestonr, 239 By successive labourers of 
this pioneering class, the road is made gradually smoother. 
1875 Cargentry & Yoru. 6 The axe is..the pioneering instru- 
ment and most faithful ally of man ia founding himself a 
home. 1899 Curve in Expositor Apr. 257 isd tua 
critics ought not to be unaware of the results of their pre- 
decessors, e : 

Pionee'rship (-fip). [f-as prec. +-sHip.] The 
function or action of a pioneer. 

, 1834 Fraser's Mag. 1X. 172 His fine genius was,.employed 
in a kind of pioneership for our present admirable ails 

t Pionery. Obs. Also 6 -arie. oe pion- 
nerie, pionerie (1332 in Godef.), f. pion(n)ier 
PionEER.] a. The work or business ofa (military) 
pioneer. b, The tools collectively of a pioneer. 
Also fig. ot alltuesively. 

1562 LeicH Armori¢ 14 The significations of this colour 
Sable..with Or, honor with long lyfe..with Sanguine, pros- 

erousin Pionarie, 1650 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ, (16 9) 228 

he art is his pionery to undermine gluttony. 1654 Guise 
Pleas. Notes 1. i. 33 Chirurgions. .with..tooth-pick-axes, 
tooth-mattocks, and all manner of mouth-Pionery, 

Pioney, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Prony, 

Pioscope (pai-djskoap). aie. f. Gr. ior (se. 
yada) rich milk (neut. of mfow fal) + -scope.] A form 
of lactometer inveated by Heeren, in which the 
purily of milk is tested by comparing its colovr, 
as seen through the uncolored part of a plate of 
glass, with the colours of sectors of the plate 
painted in various shades from whitish-grey to 
deep blnish-grey. 

1884 in Knicut Drei. Mech. Suppl. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pioscope, a form of Lactometer, 

Pioted, 


Piot, variant of Piet, magpie, etc. 
Piotty, ¢. S¢., pied (in colour), piebald. 
3818 Scott //+t. Aid?. xxvii, Wi' the lad in the pioted coat. 
Pious (poi'as), a. [f. L. pe-zs dutiful, pions + 
-ous: cf, mod.F. piewx, -ese (R. Estienne 1539), 
which may have been the model.] 
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1. ‘Careful of the duties owed by created beings 
to God’ (J.); characterized by or showing rever- 
ence and obedience to God (or the gods) ; faithful 
to religious duties and observances; devout, godly, 
religious. a. Of persons. 
Pious founder, the founder of a college or other endow- 
ment for the glory of God and the good of his fellow-men. 
1603 Suaks. Afeas. for M.1. iii, 16 Now (pious Sir) You 
will demand of me, why 1 do this, 1605 — AMacb.U. vi. 27. 
1616 Buctoxar Lag, Expos., Pious, godly, vertuous, 162 
Batcanquat Stat. Heriot's Hosp, Edind. ii, The hountiefull 
{ mantenance which they living thair receave from the 
charitie of thair pious founder. 1628 Witnen Brit, Rememd, 
| 8 For we doe reade, that Kings who pionst were Had wicked 
| subjects. @ 1715 Burnet Own Time (1823) IV. 47 Mackay 
| e.was the piousest man [ ever knew. 1746 Wanton Progr. 
Discontent 120 And din’d untax'd, untroubled, under The 
portrait of our pious founder. 1763 Jounson 1 July in Bos- 
weil, Campbell is a good man, a pious iman.. he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. iv, 1 asked one of your references, and he said 
you were pious. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) FL. Bt What pious men in the partour will vote for 
what reprobates at the polls ! 
b. Of actions, things, etc. 
16oa Suaks. Hawi, 10.1. 48 "Tis too much prou’d, that with 
Deuotions visage, And pee Action, we do sugre o're The 
1628 Wither Brit. Remiemd. 200 Those 
thy gifts that cary The pioust showes have scarce been 
voluntary. 1678 Manvec. Growth Popery Wks. (Gros.) IV. 
257 That sa great a part of the land should be alienated..to, 
as they call it, Pzous Uses, 1781 Caanse Library 502 Old 
pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood. 1874 J. Sutty 
Sensation & Intuition 116 Pious attempts to coerce belief. 
| 


diuell_himselfe. 


@. Of fraud or the like: Practised for the sake ! 


of religion or for a good object, or ‘under the 
appesrance of religion ' (J.): see also Fraup sé, 3 ¢. 
1637 R. Humpurey tr. Sé Ambrose. 43 He sought the 
resence of his deare brother Benjamin by a pious kind of 
taud. 1660 tr. Amyraddius’ Treat. conc. Relig. WX. §12 
Which are .. Pious Frauds (as they speak) useful to very 
advantageous effects. 1678- [see Fravo sd. 3c). 1813 Gen. 
| Hist. in Ann. Reg. 9/2 ‘The necessity under which judges 
| and juries so frequently laboured, of committing what had 
been called pious perjuries. e 
2. Faithful to the duties naturally owed to 


parents, relatives, friends, superiors, ete. ; charac- | 


' 
| terized by loyal affection, esp. to parents; dutiful, 
| duteous. Of persons (also of birds), or actions, 
etc. Now rare or arch. 
16a6 Massincer Row Actor ut. i, May it succeed well, 
Since my intents are pious! 1634 Sia T. Heaaert Trav. 59 
White marble Pillars, a lop of which now inhabit the pious 
Storkes, 1703 Rowe Udyss. u. i. 765 Love and willing 
Friendship Employ their pious Offices in Vain. 1819 KEATS 
St. Agnes xxii, With.. pious care She. .the aged gossip led. 
Piously (peissli), a/v. [f. prec. + -1¥ 2.) In 
a pious manner; with pious motive or intentioa; 
devoutly, religiously; loyally, dutifully (¢7cd.). 
| s6rr Corcr, Pieusement, piously, religiously, devoutly, 
holily. 1634 W. Tirwuvt tr. Badzae's Lett.(vol. 1) 207 You 
| are piously to believe divers sots to be sufficient men, since 
the world will have it so. 174: Mipvieron Cicero II. viii. 
180 She was inost affectionately and piously observant of 
her Father. 
captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 
Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian. 
| £887 Ruskin Preter. I]. 126 If you doa foolish thing, you 
| suffer for it exactly the same, whether you do it piously or not. 
i Camb. 1697 BurGuore Disc. Relig. Assentb. 13 The piously- 
inclin'd may be directed in so great a duty. 1870 J. H. 
Nawnsan Gram. Assent 3. iv. 55 The mass of piously- 
minded. .people in all ranks. 


Pi-ousness. rare. [f. as prec.+-nEss.] The 
quality or character of Lee pious; piety. 

16a3 Sir E. Dicay Sf. in Rushw. Hist. Cold. (1859) I. 133 
Heaven be piece to crown his Actions with success, as the 
piousness of his Intentions deserves. 1660 Bonne Scut. 
Reg. 347 No wonder if the Malignant Cavaleers do reproach 
and vilifie our piousness, 

Pip (pip), 53.1 Forms: 5-6 pyppe, 5-7 pippe, 
6 pype, 6-7 pipe, pipp, 6- pip. [app. a. MDu. 
pippe (pipse), Du. pip = MLG., EF ris. pip, LG. 
pipp, Ger. pips, pipps from LG., formerly pf pZs, 
pips; OHG., MHG. pfifiz, pifiz, Df pr. = WG, 
type *pipit, a. pop.Lat. pitila, prpita, whence 
also Sard. pibida, Cat. pebida, Rheet. pivida, Lomb. 

evida, puvida, piiida, Pg. pivide, pevide, and (of 

eamed or semi-popular origin), It. pzfrta, Sp. 
pepita, Pr. pepida, ¥. pepie, pépie. Pop.L. pifita 
appears to have been an unexplained alteration of 
pituifa in same sense.] A disease of poultry and 
other birds, characterized by the secrelion of a 
thick mucus in the mouth and throat, often with the 
formation of 2 while scale on the tip of the tongue 
(hence sometimes applied to this scale itself). Also, 
a similar disease of hawks. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1, 589 Other while an “hen wul ha 
the pippe, A whit fo that wul the tonge enrounde. ¢1440 
Promp. Paro. 4o1/r Pyppe, sekenesse, pituita. 1530 Parscr. 
254/2 Pyppe a sickenesse, pepye, /bid, 658/1 [see Pre vt}, 
1551 Tuaner Herbal i By, Garlyke..is also good for the 
py'pe or roupe of hennesand cockes, as Pliny wryteth. 1575 
Tourseav. Madcourie 294 Sometimes also the pip in their 
tungs. 1614 Markuam Cheap JJ usd. (1623) 141 The Pippe 
is a white thia scale, growing on the tippe of the tongue, 
and wilt make Poultrie they cannot feede. 1781 Cowper 
Conversation 356 Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip. 


| 1859 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 274 A thousand pips eat 
| Up your sparrowhawk! 


1788 Gipson Deed. & #. 1.(1846) V. 19 A royal | 


DIP. 


b. Applied vagnely (usually more or less humo- 
rously) to vations diseases in human beings. 

1460 Play Sacrant. 525, Lhane a master: I wolld he had 
y* pyppe: 1553 Kespudtica wi iii. 742 Bee thei gone? fare 
well theye, god sende them bothe the pippe. 1583 Stuaves 
Anat. Abus, t. (1879) 78 margin, Beware the Spanish pip. 
1s9t Greene Art Conny Catch. 1. (1592) 17 Sometimes they 
catch such a spanish pip, that they haue no more hair on 
their heads, then on their nailes, 1697 VananucH Xelapse 
11. fis 32 Pil let_you know enough to prevent any wise 
woman's dying of the pip. 1708 Mas, Centuivre Susie 

« Body wv. iv, No,no, Hussy; you have the Green-Pip already, 
T'll have no more Apothecary’s Dills. 186a THackeray 
Pte xxvii, Tbe children ill with the pip, or some con- 
founded thing. 1864 Huxtey in Lie (1900) I. xviil. 250 
We are all well, barring .. various forms of infantile pip. 

Pip, 54.2. Forms: 6-7 peepe, 7 (9 dia/.) peep, 
y-pip. [Originally peep, which is still widely 
used in midland dialects; with the shortening of 
peep to pip, ef. the dial. ship for sheep. Origin of 

| peep unknowa. (Not from Pip sd.3 in sense ‘seed of 

app etc.’, which is not known Ull late in 18the.)] 
. Each of the spots on playing-eards, dice, or 
dominoes. 

a. 1604 MiopLeton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 84 Like a blank die—the one having no black peeps. 
2648 Herrick fHesper., Oberou's Palace 49 Those picks or 
diamonds in the card; With peeps of harts, of club and 
spade, Are here most neatly inter-laid. 

B. 1674 Cotton Compl, Gamester xii. 121 At Fench-Ruff.. 
the King is the highest Card..and all other Cards follow in 

| preheminency according to.the number of the Pips. 1755 in 

Connotsseur No. 60. 357 A gamester’s mind is a mere pack 

of cards, and has no impressions ee the is and the 

} Four Honours. 1865 Corp Domino-Player 12 When one has 

| played alt his dominoes out, he counts the number of pips in 

the other's hand. 188 Baownine Dranz. Idylls, Pietra 438 

Fling. Golden dice.. Note what sum the ips present | 

+b. fg. In allusive phrases: slep, degrec. 

Two and thirty, a pip (peep) outs an allusion to 
the game of cards called ‘one-and-thirty’, (In 
quot. 1632, A very small picee, a ‘serap’.) Obs. 

a. 1596 Snaks. Jam. Shr.t. ii. 33 Was it fit for a seruant to 
yse his master so, being perhaps. .twoand thirty,a peepe out? 

1620 Mippteton Chaste Maid 1. ii. 63 He's but one peep 

| above a serving-man. 1634 Massincen & Freco Fatal 

Dowry u. ii. Diijb, You thinke, because you serue my 
Ladyes mother, are 32 yeeres old which is a peepe out, you 
know. ae Howe t Girafi's Rev. Nagies u.%1 One who 
had stolen but a peepe of Sausage. 1654 WHItLock Zootomia 
409. How many are above one and thirty, (a Peep out) in 

| their Estates, tetere they come to their one and twenty in 
et 1693 Aumours Town o6 The Alderman is a Peep 
agher. 

2. A spot or speck; sfec. a small spot on the 
skin ; a spot on a spotted dress fabric; ~/._ specks 
appearing to dance before the eye. Now diad. 

1676 Worupce Cyder 157 Pippins.. taking their name from 
the small spots or pips that. appear on the sides ofthe Apple. 
1877 N. IW. Line. Gloss., Pips,..the spots on playing cards, 
doininoes, and women's dresses. 1881 Ox/fordsh. Gloss, 
feo smalt spots onthe skin, 188: Leicestersh. Gloss., Pips, 
| 3. Gardening. Each single blossom of a 
clustered inflorescence (usually, the corolla only), 
esp. in the cowslip and polyanthus; also deal. 

a small blossom in general. 
1753 Hocartit Anal, Beauty iv. 23 The pips, as the gare 

diners call them. 1764 Euz. Moxon Exg. //ousew, (ed. 9) 

147 Tomake Cowslip Wine. ‘Take two pecks of peeps, and 

four gallons of water, put [etc.]. 177a Foote Natob 
Wks. 1799 H. 303 The polyanthuses .. for pip, colour, and 
eye, I defy the whole parish..to match ‘em, 1821 CLARE 
Vill. Alinstr. 1.125 Bees in every peep did try. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Peeps, the flowers of cowslips detached from 
the calix. 1847 Mrs. Loupon Amatenr Gard. 93/2 The 
heads and pips of flowers should be large and smooth. 1854 
S. Tuonson Wild Fi. i. (ed. 4) 307 A_ tea being made of 
the dried flowers or ‘pips ’ [of the cowslip]. i 
b. Trade-name for the central part of an arti- 
ficial flower. 

| 4. Each of the rhomboidal segments of the sur- 
face of a pine-apple, corresponding to one blossom 
of the compound inflorescence from which the 
fruit is developed. 

1833 Penny Cyel. 1. 490/1 The Pine Apple..what gar- 
deners call the pips, that is to say, the rhomboidal spaces 
into which the surface is divided. 1840 /écd, XVITI. 164/2 
In the Malay Archipetago it .. sports into a variety called 
the double pine-apple, each pip of its fruit growing into a 
branch bearing a new pine-apple, 1858 Hocc Vee. Aingd. 
764 The pine-apple is not .. one fruit, but a collection of 
many, what are called the pips being the true fruit, 

Pip, 34.5 [app. a shortened form of PIPPIN; 
in sense 2, perhaps associated with Pip sd.2 Not 
in Johnson, Ash, Walker, Webster 1828. In Todd 
1818, as a children’s word; but in use with froit- 
growers in1797. (The Sc. paid, faze, of earlier use; 
is not applied to the seeds of apples or oranges.)] 

+1. Short for Pirrix, the apple. Obs. 

«In quots. attributed as a cry to Irish costermongers. 

1398 E. Gitpin Séiad. (1878) 25 He cries oh rare, to heare 
the Irishmen Cry pippe, fine pippe, witb a shrill accent. 
x600 Dekker Fortunatus Whs. 1873 1. 142 (Cry of Irish 
costermonger) Buy any Apples, feene Apples of Tamasco, 
feene Tamasco peepins: peeps feene. 1601 ? MARSTON 
Pasguil § Kath. 1.339 Hee whose throat squeakes like a 
treble Organ, and speaiies as smal and shril, as the Irish-men 
erie Pe fine pip. P 

2. The common name for the seeds of fleshy fruits, 
as the apple, pear, orange, etc, Cf. Pirrix 1. 
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PIP. 


1997 Biwinestey Agric, Somersed ix. 124 The favourite 
a aa the Court of Wick Pippin: taking its name from 
the spot whrre it was first produced. It originated from 
the pip or seed of the golden pippin, 1808 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon 236 By the end of the sixth year from the time 
of sowing the pips. 1818 Topp, 774..a kernel in an apple. 
So children call kernels, 1856 Mrs. Browntxe Aur. 
Leigh vu. Poems (1857) 302 We divide This apple of life, 
and cut it through the pips. 1876 MVorid V. No, x20, 13 
‘The Queen of Navarre pave the original orange pip to her 
gardenerin gar. 1883 Hvang. Mag. Oct. 461 In Blackberry 
and Raspberry..the ‘endocarp" in both cases is the hard 
centre, commonly called the ‘pip’, and ignorantly the 'seed ', 

+ Pip, v.1 Ods, Also 6 pyppe, 7 pipp. (f. Pre 
sh.1] trans. a. To remove the ‘pip’ or scale 
from the tongue of (a fowl): see Pir sé.1 b. To 


affect with the pip. 

1530 Patsor. 658/1, I pyppe a henne or a capon, I take the 
pyppe from them, ze prens (a pepie dune geline or dung 
Lon Your hennes shall never waxe faste tyll they be 
pypped. 3589 Warner 406, Eng. v. xxiii. oa From which 
their tunes but pip their tungs and then they hang the wing. 

Pip, v.? 


{In sense 1, app. var. of PEEP wit 
shortened vowel: cf. dial. siz, 4zp, etc. Sense a 


is perhaps a distinct word and onomnatopoeic: cf. 


chip.) ‘ 

1, intr, To chirp as a young bird: = Prep v1 

1659 Hootn Comenius’ Vis. World (1777) 4 The chicken 
ippeth, 2660 Borie New Exp. Phys. Mech., Digress. 37 

‘o hear the Chick Pip or Cry in the Egg, before the Shel 
be broken. 1831 Caatyce Sart. Res. us, vii, Wherefore, like 
a coward, dost thou forever pip and whimper? 

2. trans. To crack (the shell of the egg), as 
a young bird when hatched. 

1879 Tourcer Fool's Err. (1883) 233 If one ever pipped 
the shell. 1886 P, S. Roainson Vadley (eet. Trees 30 It is 
all very well for... the vernat pullet to be impudent because 
it pipped its shelf when the crocuses were ahloom, 

ip, v3 collog. or slang. [f. Pip 54.2 (or-3), 
laken fig. as = small ball: cf. Pru v2.) ¢rans. 
To blackball; to defeat, beat; to hit with a shot. 

1880 A. H. Hutn Buckle I. v. ay If Buckle were pipped 
lat the Club election], they would do the same for every 
clergyman putup. 1891 Padé Mali G. 1 Oct. 1/1 Cycling... 
an exciting strugete at top speed resulted in A. C. Edwards 
just pipping A. T. Mole for first place. 1900 Westar Gas. 
13 Mar. 2/2 Pipped, by Jove | At 9.25 as we were advancing 
V got a builet t rough the leg. 

Pip, obs. Se. variant of Pipe 53.2 

| Pipa (pipa-, psi-pi). Also 8-9 pipal, (8 pi- 
wal), f{a. Surinam negro pid? masc., pipd fem. 
Prob. a native African name, the Indian (Carib) 
name being ceeruct. Cf. 

1734 Suaa Ties. Rer, Nat, 1. 121 Les Surinamois .. apel- 
Tent Pipa les femelles de ces animaux et les males pifas.] 

The Suriaam toad (noted for its peculiar manner 
of hatching its young: see qnot. 1838); hence in 
Zool. the name of the genus of tailless batrachians 
of which this is the only species. 

a, 1718 J. Cuamaganavsr Xefig. Philos. (1730) 11. xxii § 9 
an American Animal, called the Pipal, like a ‘Toad, which 
produces its ave ones out of its Back. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's 
Trav, (1760) IV. a8o A species of toads ‘called piwal, or 
pipal, the female of which deposits her eggs in valon/z or 

ite cells on the back of the male, so that when the young 
tire hatched they seem to grow out of the hody of the male. 
Others suppose that to be the female that seems to produce 
the young. 180a Eng. gt’. VIII. 730/1 The pipal, or 
Surinam toad, is more ugly than even the common one. 

8. 1769 E. Bancnort Guiana 148 The pipa is a large 
Venomons toad peculiar to Guiana. 1838 Penny Cyed. 
493/1 The male Pifa, or Surinam toad, as soon as the 
eggs tre laid, places them on the back of the female, and 
fecundates them... The skin of her back. .forms cellules, in 
which the eggs re hatched, and where the young pass their 
tadpole state. 1894 MivartT Uyfes Aniue. Life 113 Like the 
"Pi toad it brings forth its yonng in the adult condition. 

Ipage (porpédz). Also pipeage. [f. Pipe 
56.1 + -ace.] ‘The conveyance or distribution of 
Water, gas, petroleum, etc, by means of pipes; the 
construction or laying down of pipes for this pur- 
pose; such pipes ey. 

361a Sturtevant Afetaltica 92 Pipeage .. is.. the making 
of earthen pipes, for the con ucting..of fresh waters, fur 
the..vse of houses. 1883 Century Mag. July 334/s Paying 
twenty cents a barrel as the pipage charge, and a storage 
charge of fifty cents per Aid thousand barrels. 1897 W. R. 
Pateason Tormentor 1oo Strange vermin course, much like 
water-rats, through the veins and pipage of men’s tives | 

Pipal, variant of PEePUL, Pipa. 

t Pipa-tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pipation-em 
4 piping, chirping, whimpering, n. of action f. 
pipire: see Pipe v1] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Pipation, a cry of one that weeps. 
1658 Putuuirs, Pifation, (lat.) a kinde of shrill crying, or 
Weeping. 1775 in Asn. 

Pipe (paip), 54.1 


Also 4- pe, 6 a, 
[OE pipe few 4-7 py. PYpp 


(sFrig ip = ee MDn., MLG., LG. pipe 
at tis. Pipe, pip, Du. fi/p), OHG. pfifa (MHG. 
fife, Ger. pfetfe), ON. pipa (Sw. fifa, Da. pide) 
~OLG, type *pipa, a. late 1. *pipa, §. pipare to 
Peep, pipe, chirp (also pipiare). From L. pipe 
+ oa crete evolution came It, five; an 
sumed popular form *fifpa gave It., Sp., Roum. 
Pipa, F. pipe, Pr. pimpa; Ir. and Gael. piob, Ww. 
/+6 are from L. or Eng.] 
L A musical tbe, 
A musical wind-instrument consisting of a 
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slngle 1nbe of reed, straw, or (now usually) wood, 
blown by the mouth, such as a flageolet, flute, or 
oboe. (Double pipe, an instrument formed with 
two such tubes.) Now chiefly arch. or Hist. 

axooo [see Pire v,' 1], @soa3 Wutrstan Hone. vi. 
(Napier) 46 Hearpe and pipe and mistlicgligeamen dremad 
tow on beorsele. a 1100 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 311/92 A/wsa, 
pipe odde hwistle. craos Lay, 3635 Per wes bemene 
song, ber beden (Pweren] pipen among. a1300 Cursor 
Mf. 15011 Wit harp and pipe, and horn and trump. 1382 
Wretr Leke vii. 3a We han soupgun to 30u with pipis, 
and 3e han not daunsid. ¢14g0 Hottano Howlat 761 The 
lilt pype, and the lute. 1535 Coverpate od xxx. 30 My 
harpe is turned to sorow, & my pipe to wepinge. 1637 
Mitton Lycidas 324 Their lean and flashy songs Grate on 
their scrannet Pipes of wretched straw. 1 Woaosw. Ruth 
ii, She had made fype of straw, And nuusic from that pipe 
could draw. 1864 Encen Afus. Auc. Nat. 57 The double 

ipe .. was well known to the Greeks and Romans. 1877 
ie Noatncote Catacombs 1. v. 7a The pastoral reed or 
tuneful pipe. 

b. Each of the tubes (of wood or metal, and of 
construction similar to that of the simple instru- 
ment) by which the sounds are produced in an 
organ: see ORGAN-PIPE. 

©1440 Prom. Parv, 401/1 Pype, of orgonys, ydraula, 
1554-3 fav. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Aan. eerie eee) IV. 
47 A pere of orgaynes, one Pype of brasse. 1590 Sir J. 
Sayru Dise. Weapons 4b, Of dinerse lengths like Organe 
ies 1667 Mitton 2”. Z. 1. 709 Asin an Organ from one 

last of wind To many a row of Pipes the sound-board 
breaths. 1795 Mason CA. A/us. i. 39 The pipes formed only 
of brass, must have been so shrill and piercing that [etc.}. 
3847 Tennyson Princ. u. 450 While the great organ almost 
burst his pipes..rolling thro’ the court A long melodions 
thunder. , ‘ 

0. Naué. The boatswain’s whistle; the sounding 
of this as a call to the crew (cf. PirE v.16), 

1638 Sir T. Herarrt Trav. (ed. 2) 30 The whistler with 
his iron Pipe encouraging the Marriners. 1835 Marrvat 
Jac, Faith/, xxxviii, The pipe of the boatswain re-echoed 
as the captain ascended the side. 1873 Routledge’s Vag. 
Gentil, Mag. July 48/2 The pipe went for all hands to 
*scrub and wash clothes ‘. 

d. pl. = Bagpipes (ef. Bacrire 1b). Also foet. 
in sing. 

1706 R. Semper Piper of Kilbarchan vii, At Horse Races 
many a day.. He gart hts pipe, when he did play, Baith 
skirl and skreed, Buans Tau O'Shanter 123 He 
screw'd the pipes, and gart them skirt, ‘Till roof and rafters 


| a'did dirl. 1810, 1862 [see Pianocn). 1814 Scott Ld. of 


fstes w. vi, The pipes resuined their clamorous strain, 1874 
G. Macponatn Séfaleodm xix, Duncan strode along in front, 


| and Malcolm followed, carrying the pipes. 
e. In fg. or allusive use: esp. in phr. t/o pué | 


( pack) up one’s pipes, to cease from action, speak- 
ing, ete., desist, ‘shut up’ (ods.). 

1556 Ovpe Antichrist 148 Than maye the Blishop] of 
Rome put up bis de 1594 Nasne Un/fort, Trav. 12 He 
could haue found tn his hart to have packt vp bys pipes, and 


to hane gone tu heanen, a1758 Ramsay Aagle & Robin | 


49 Poke up your pypes, be nae mair sene At court. 19775 
Sueawan Azvals 1. i, To make herself the pipe and ballad. 
monger of acircle! 1828 P.Cunnincuam AS. Wales (ed. 3) 
11. 16 None..had more pipes blown abont in his ironic 
praise [wofe, Pifes, a colonial term for pasquinades and 
squibs, personal and political). 

2, transf. The voice, esp. as used in singing; 
the song or note of a bird, etc. Formerly also in 
fl. + 7o set up one’s pipes, to cry aloud, shout, 
yell (ods.) ; to teste one's pipes, to begin to cry, i.e. 
weep (Sc). 

ve Yuv £upiues (Arb.) 278 Where vnder a sweete 
Arbour..be hyrdes recording theyr sweete notes, hee also 
strayned his olde pype. 1581 Muncaster Positions xxxix. 
(1887) 188 A strannge orator straining his pipes, to perswade 
straunge people. r60x Suaxs. 7tve/. NV. 1. iv. 3a Thy small 
pipe Is as the maidens organ, shrill,and sound. 2671 H. M. 
tr. Lrasne Collog. 381 They did not speak softly, hut set up 
their pipes aloud. ‘1741 Baaorey Mhilos. Ace. Wks. Nat. 81 
The Bullfinch and Rohin-Red-Breast speak in a Treble Tone 
or Pipe. 1749 Smottert Gi BZ 1. v. 1.23 Setting up m 
pipes, as if he had flead me. 1785 Tuuster Afod, Times V1. 
185 She was a very pretty woman..and had a very sweet 
pipe. 1843 Tuackeaay Mir, & Jfrs. #. Berry ii, He..will 
occasionally lift up his little pipe in a glee. beta 
Field § Hedg. aag The thin pipe of the gnat heard at night. 

b. ?.Se. phr. fo dake a pipe, to weep, cry. (Cf. 
Pire v.1 5d, 7, Princ vd. 56.1 3.) 

1818 Hoce Brownie of B. Wl. 15g He's takin a pipe to 

himsel at the house-end..his heart. .is as saft as a snaw-ba’. 
IT. A cylindrical tube or stick for other purposes. 

3. A hollow cylinder of wood, metal, or other 
substance, for the conveyance of water, gas, vapour, 
cte., or for other puree a tube. 

cro00 Sax, Leechd. 11. 126 Monnes heafod ban bern to 
ahsan, do mid pipan on, 1396 Afem:. Ripgon (Surtees) 111. 
123 In pypys emp. pro campanis, 4@. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. RK. xii, (Tollem. MS.), Yfa welle spryngep in pe 
coppe of an hyll, ofte by pipes be water is ledde to be same 
hy3nesse in to a noper hyli. ¢1go0 MAuNoev. (Roxh.) xxii. 
100 Pam behones souke it with a rede ora pype. 1414-40 
Lyps. Chron. Troy u, xi. (1555), Many gargoyle .. With 
suemtes thorough & pipes. 1gq1 Act 33 Hex. Vill. c. 35 

he saide water hath bene conueied vnder erth in pypes of 
leade. 3664 Merrett tr. Neri's Art of Glass 364 The Pipes 
are the hollow Irons to blow the Glass. 1726 Swirr Gudliver 
ut. iv, Water, to be conveyed up by pipes and engines. 3774 
Gorpsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 304 Ene barometer..is com- 

d of a glass tube or pipe.:closed up at one end. 1823 

. NIcHoLson Pract. Build, 08 The Sucking-pump con- 
sists of two pipes, the barrel al suction-pipe, 1874 Mickir- 
tuwalte ASfod. Par. Churches 200 Pipes, containing either 
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hot water or steam. 1893 Law Times XCV. 62/2 An 
inspector..tested the drain, when he found that the Joints 
of the pipes were not properly cemented. 

b. Zo lay pipe or Pipes, i.e. for the supply of 
water or gas; fig. in U.S. political slang: sec 
quots, and cf. Pipg-LayiNno. 

3860 Baattett Dict. Amer. sv. Pipe-laying, To lay pipe 
means to bring up voters not legally qualified. 1861 Lond, 
Rev, 16 Feb. 169 The gentlemen who succeed in appro- 
priating these small measures will be laying down very good 

pipe‘ for Leeds, Southampton, &c. 1862 Fraser's Stag. 
July a8 To charge 

rty, with ie 

sesidency. ; a ¥ 

4. Applied to various specific tubular or cylin- 
drical objects or contrivances. 

+. Some part of horse-harness; prob. a leather 
tube throngh which the traces were passed to 
prevent chafing against the horse's sides. Oéds. 
(Cf. Pipine vAl. sb.2 5.) 

Pxgog aes ee fees {canteen 506 (Mrriscatl.) ia | 

aribus de pipes. ? 1333-4 /dfd. 523, viij pipes pro tractubus. 
Erai8 in Rymer Renee (1709) ix, a 1 Cum... Stafford 
rationahili de Pipis, Rigeboundes, Belfibondes..pro Equis.] 

b, A tubular handle or staff in which a banner 
or cross was fitted, to be carried in procession. Oés. 

1397 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 445 Quinque pipes de 
Orgento cum cruce argentia et deaurata..pro vexillo S‘ci 
Cuthberti, 1466 in Archzologia (1887) L. t. 42 Item j stal 
for to set on the pypys for the crosse. 1554 dav. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees) 104, ij coper crosses..pypes belongyng to them. 
1593 Kites of Durham (Surtees 1903) 22 A goodly and 
sumptuous banner .. with pippes of siloer.. with a device 
to taike of and on y* said pipes. 

to. A tube or roll on which thread was wound, 
and on which a definite length was bonght. Ods. 

¢ 1440 Paston Lett. 1. 39,1 prey yow do byen (or me ij. 
Pypys of gold [i. e. gold thread}. : 

+d. in pf. A form in which gold and silver were 
used to trim dresses, etc. Ods. 

1533 in Weaver Wells 127s (1890) a6 A gyrdell of pyppes 
of See 1548 Hau Chron., Flen. vireon hate Geoies 
skayns and wrappers of Damaske golde with flatte pypes. 
1§56 /nv. Ch. Goods (Surtees) 110 ieexneats] one chekeryd 
with grene velvet and fitle silver pipes. 1600 in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) U1. soz One Frenche gowne of 
hlacke vellat, with an edge of purle, and pipes of gold. 

e. Name for the large round cel! in a honey- 
comb inhabited by the queen bee. dai. 

1609 C. Butter Few. Afon. (1634) 104-5 The Queen's cells 
are built single. ..In fashion they are round...'The common 
people..call them Pipes, or Taps, 1847-78 Hatuw., Pipe, 
a large round cell in a bechive used by the queen bee. Jest. 

f An underground passage, a burrow. 

1738 [G. Saitu] Curious Relations I. 453 The old 
Beavers harbour the whole Winter in the Pipes, tu which 
they remove in the beginning of November. 1887S. Cheshire 
Gloss., Pife, a branch or side-run in a rabbit-warren. 

g. pl. (slang.) Top-boots. 

ria J. H. Vaux Hash Dict., Piges, boots, 1834 H. 
Ainsworth Nookweod in, v, Jist twig his swell kickseys 
and pipes [ofe, Breeches and boots). 

h. A piece of confectionery, etc. of a tubular or 
cylindrical form. (Cf. Piping vA/, 56.2 8.) 

a 1851 Peacira in Mayhew Lond, Labour 1. 204/1 Sugar 
constitutes the base of,.hard confectionary, sold under the 
names of lorenges, brilliants, pipe, rock, comfits, nonpareils, 
&e, 31885 R. Hatvane Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 175/1 
Roll it [the hslsate, into pipes or cytinders of convenient 
lengths. /éid. 355/1 Isinglass..under the names of ‘leaf‘, 
‘staple’, ‘book ', ‘ pipe ‘, ..according to its form. 

i. ‘One of the curved flutings of a frill or ruff; 
also, a pin used for piping or fluting’ (Cené. D.). 

j. In hair-dressing: see quot. 1860. 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIL. xxviii, 1M put your white 
Ramallie-wig fresh into pipes. 3860 Fatanout Costrime 
Gloss., Pifes, small articles made of pipe-clay used for 
keeping the large periwigs in curl. 

k. A tubular part of something, eg. of a key. 

1833 Regul, Instr. Cavalry 1. 99 Draw the ramrod out of 
the barrel, and return it into the pipe. 1849 E. E. Narien 
Excurs. 3. Africa \, 161 The obec should be sufficiently 
capacious to carry in one pipe the..double barrelled pistol: 
in the other, a ndy-flask. 1853 Hoass & Tontinson 
Locks xi. 159 The process of piercing the key consists in 
making the pipe or barrel. Fj. Batten Watch 4 
Clocks. 29 A stop for the pipe of the deteot. /fd. 101 The 
pipe that carries the minnte hand. P = 

a ta. The account of a sheriff or other minister 
of the Crown, as seat in aad enrolled at the 
Exchequer: cf. Prpe-RoLt. Ods. 

(The origin of this use of gige is doubtful: some would 
explain i om the pipe-like form of a thin roll, or ? from its 
being transmitted in a cylindrical case. nm saw in it 
h metaphor: see quot, 1598 in b., and cf. sense 8; but we 
haveno evidence that that sense was in use early inthe r4thc.} 

(393 Red Book of the Exchequer (1896) 858 Soient desoro 
annuelement tutes les pipes de tutz les accomptes renduz en 
lan [all the pipes of all the accounts sent in in the year) 
bien et pleynement examines, avant qe eles soient mises 
ensemble et roule fait de eles, a la fyn del an. /dfd, 860 
Et face il, en fyn del an, les pipes des accomptes foreyns 
metire par eux, et les autres pipes des acomptes des viscountes 
{pipes of the accounts of the sheriffs] par eux. 

fig. 1965 Jewet Def, Apel, (1611) 326 Are such Monuments 
laid vp only in the Roles and Pipes of your memoric? 

b. The department of the Exchequer that drew 
up the ‘pipes’, or enrolled accouats, of sheriffs and 
others, abolished in England by a 3&4 Will. IV, 
c. 1 (=pife-office : see 11 b). 

Get. Parti 1. r0o1/t Brief des som 
Pipe.) 1455 /6fd. V. 342/a The of the 


him, in the technical language of his 
ig wires’, and ‘laying pipes’ for the 


hors de fa 
ers of the 
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Pipe. 1512 Ac? 4 Hen. VI1/, c. 18 §3 The same accomples 
..to be taken & fylled uppe in the pype theyr to remayne 
of recorde. 1598 Bacon Office of Airenations Wks. 1879 
1, 588 That office of her Majesty's exchequer, which we, 
by a metaphor, do eall the pipe, .. hecause the whole 
receipt is finally conveyed into it by the means of divers 
small pipes or quills, 1658 Pyittirs Clerk of the Pife, 
an Officer in the Exchequer, who having all accounts 
and debts due unto the King, drawn aut of the remein- 
brancers Office, chargeth them down into the great Roll. 
3715 Lond. Gaz, No. 5298/3 The Ri ht Honourable William 
Lord Cheyne .. to he Clerk of the Pipe in the Exchequer. 

3738 Hist. Crt. Excheg. ii. 18 The Summons of the ipe 

at in the Tallages. 1834 Act 4 $6 Will. IV, c.16 § 1 The 

fice of Recorder of the Great Roll or Clerk of the Pipe in 
the Exchequer in Scatland shall cease and determine. 

6. A tubular organ, passage, canal, or vessel 
in an animal bedy: applied to the veins and 
arteries, the alimentary canal, and now esf. to the 
respiratory passages (windpipe, bronchi, and tu- 
bules of the longs). Almost always in J/. (See 
also pipe-opener in 11D.) 

2386 Cnaucer Knt.’s T. 1894 The pipes of his longes 

onne to swelle. ¢2430 Two Cookery-bks. 8 Take Pypis, 
Frert ys, Nerys, Myltys, an Rybbys of the Swyne. 148a 
Monk of Evesham (Arb. a1 His feete ware ful caolde...Na 
mouing of his pypys might be knawen long tyme. | 1573-80 
Baret Adv. P 394 The meate Pipe, gu/a.. Aanuos, 3594 
T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. §7 The nauill..is appointed 
to be the uae to conuey both [breath and meat] vnto him 
before he be borne. 1633 Foro Broken //. v. ii, 1 am well 
skill'd in letting blood. Bind fast This arm, that so the 
pipes may from their conduits Convey a full stream. 1714 
Aanison Sect. No. 269 ?.3 He loves to elear his Pipes in 
good Air (to make use of his own Phrase). 1883 E. Pennett: 
Exauiast Cream Letcestersh. 4 Depth of girth he [the horse} 
must have, or his pipes and heart have no room to play. 

7. Applied to various tabular or cylindrical 
natural formations, as the stem of a plant, etc. 

3523 Firznera. Husb.$70 Lowe places, and all the holowe 
bunnes and pypes that growe therin. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 
11. xliii. 202 This kinde of Lillie heareth..amangst his leaues 
as it were cerlayne pypes or clysters. 1753 FRANKLIN Le??., 
eic. Wks. 1840 VI. 155 When the whirltng pipe of air was 
filled with..vapor. 1805 R.W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 74 
The strongest wheat-straw, laid on upoa the building in 
whole pipes, unbruised by the flail. 

+b. An icicle. Ods. 

1556-68 WitnaLs Dicé. 3/1 The iseicles or pypes hangynge 
vppan the caues of a house. 3596 Dacavhpce tr. Leslie's 
Tfist. Scot. 1. 46 To thow the pypes and schokles of yce, 
frosin vpon thame. 

c. Afining and Geol, (a) A vein of ore of a 
more or less cylindrical form, ustally following 
the direction of the strata; also called pife-vern 
(see 11 b), Pupe-work. (6) A vertical cylindrical 
hollow filled with sand or gravel, occurring in 
a stratum of chalk; also called sand-pipe or sand- 
gall, (©) The vertical eruptive chanael which 
opens into the crater of a volcano. (d@) Each of 
the vertical cylindrical masses of blue rock (of 
eruptive origin) ia which diamonds are found 
imbedded in S. Africa (see KIMBERIATE). 

1667 Paimarr City & C. Build. 5 If there be any rakes or 

ipes af Lead or Tin Oar. 1747 Hoosan Afiner's Dict. 

ivb, Lidd [is] the Cover that lies over the Tops of Veins 
sometimes, but over Pipes always. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
832 The pipe does not in general cut the strata across like 
the rake vein, hut insinuates itself hetween them; sa that 
if the plane of the strata be nearly horizantal, the bearing of 
the pipe vein will be canfarmable. 1860 Darwin in Liye & 
Lett. \¥. 332 You used ta be interested about the ‘ pipes ‘in 
the chalk. 1873 E. J. Dunn in QO. Fraud. Geol. Soe. (1874) 
XXX. 54 The contents of these ‘ pipes’ in the shale are the 
same in all cases, and show distinctly that they are of 
igneous origin. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 189 At the mouth 
af the volcanic pipe, there is usually a funnel-shaped openin, 
known as the erater. 1889 Chambers’ Cyci. s.v. Diamond, 
¥903 Daily Chron. 2 June 2/3 Diamonds .. only appear at 
the surface in places where they have shared in a volcanic 
upheaval. Hence they are found in what are technically 
known as pipes. 

d. Each of the numerous hollow jets of flame 
which occur in a particular peers of the manu- 
factute of black-ash (AsH 56,2 2). 

1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 175 Just as the pipes begin to 
disappear, the ee hot mass el raked out quis. O bid. 
176 Bright jets of carbonic oxide, burning with a sodium 
pall Ka usually called ‘pipes ', should be visible all over 

@. Metallurgy. A f{unnel-shaped cavity at the 
top of an ingot of steel, caused by the escape of 
gas daring cooling. 

8. ta. The channel of asmall stream. Obs. rare. 

1570-6 Lamaaroe Peramd. Kent (1826) 199 Divers other 
smal pipes of water... minister secondarie helpes to this 
navigable river. /dfd. 260 ‘The greater ryvers.. have their 
increase from many smal Wels (or springs) the which .. hee 
conveied in slender quilles, then afterwarde (meeting to- 
gether in course) doe growe hy little and little inta bigger 


pipes. 
b. Each of the channels of a decoy for wild 
fowl: se: Decoy sd.2 1. 

1634-5 Breseton Yraz. (1844) 171 There are five pipes in 
this coy asin mine. 1768 Pennant Zool. 11. 464 There are 
several pines fas they are called) which lead up a narrow 
ditch, that closes at last with a funnel net. Over these 
pee continued arch of netting, .. It is necessary to 

ave a pipe or ditch for almost every wind that can blaw. 
3887 Fenn Dick o Fens (1888) 112 Quite a hundred follawed 
aS leaders up the pipe in happy ignorance of the meaning 

a net. 


a 
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+9. A name for the Mock Orange or Syringa 
(Philadelphus coronarius); also, for the Lilac (Blue 
Pipe), rendering the med.L. aame Syringa. Obs. 


vare. (See PIPE-TREE.) 

1597 Grrarok Jferbal im. lvii. 1214 The later Phisitions 
call the first Syringa,..that is to say, a Pipe, bicause the 
stalks and branches thereof, when the pith is taken out, are 
hollow like a Pipe. It isalso.,surnamed Candida or white, 
or Syringa candido flore, or Pipe with a white flower.. 
Lillach..1s sometimes named Syringa corrulea, or blue Pipe, 

III. A pipe for smoking. 

10. A narrow tube of clay, wood, or other 
material, with a bowl at one end, for drawing in 
the smoke of tobacco (or other narcotic or medi- 
cinal substance). Often used as including the 
contained tobacco, etc., as in /o light one’s pipe, to 
sutoke a pipe; also for a quantity which fills the 
bowl and is smoked at one time, a pipeful. (See 
also Tosacco-PIPE.) 

1594 Puat Yewell-ho. 1. 29 Wee..will not vouchsafe one 
pipe of Tabacco vpon her. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner Pv b, The fume taken in a Pipe, is good against 
Rumes, Catarrhs, hoarsenesse. 31611 Ricn Honest, Age 
(Percy Sac.) 37 He must haue his pipeaf Tobacco. 1634 
Litucow Trav. v. 205 Because of the lang pipes, the smoake 
is exceeding cald in their swallawing throates, 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 168 Now every Plow-man has his Pipe to 
himself. 1736 1. H. Browne Pife Jobacco Poems (1768) 
116 Happy mortal! he who knows Pleasure which a Pipe 
bestows. 1766 Amory Buncle (1825) IL. 1, Lsmaked a pi e 
after supper. 1837 W. levine Capt. Bouneville UL. 247 The 
guns were laid dawn, and the pipe was lighted. 902 
Bucnan Watcher by Threshold 7, \ it a pipe to cheer me. 

b. Pipe of peace: the CALUMET, or peace-pipe of 
the American Indians, Also used allusively. 

yaa R, Bevertev U7tst. Virginia Tab. vi. 144-5 Pipe of 
peace we Thave seen, 1762 Foote Lyar 1, (1786) 17, I had 
the first honour of smoaking the pipe nf peace with the 
litle Carpenter. 2814 Brackensipce Views Louisiana 
(1814) 91 ‘Fhe chiefs approached with pipes of peace. 1870 
Miss Brtocman Rod. Lynne 11. xii. 262 They had better 
smoke the pipe of Louie 

@. Quecn's (King's) Pipe: humorous name for 
a furnace at the London Docks, used formerly for 
burning contraband tobacco, now for buming 
tobacco-sweepings and other refuse, 

Labeg Lene Cycl. XXV. 17/2 The damaged tabacco. .is con- 
sumed in a furnace..jocularly termed the ‘queen’s tobacco- 
ls ‘“) 1891 Echo ag Jan., If the sale is nat brisk, then her 

Jajesty's tabacco-pipe, which smakes tobacco by the ton, 
is hkely soon to be well filled. This ‘pipe’, or furnace, is 
at the Londan Docks, and in it vast quantities af tahacco.. 
that have failed to sell in the Gavernment sales, are burnt. 
1895 West. Gaz. 31 Aug. 3/2 The rubbish which had got 
packed with the leaf. .goes ta fill the Oubes ome in 
fact, burned. 1904 Daily News 28 June 6‘ The King's 
Pipe’... The disorderly heaps of fuel included ‘heads’ of 
American tabacca.., ‘Turkish leaves strung on a string, 
ene of packing cases, and general litter. 

. In allusive phrases. 

To put one's pipe out, to put a stap to one’s success, take 
the ‘shine 'out of, extinguish. Put thatin your pipe and 
smoke tt, digest or put up with that if you can, 

1720 Ramsay (Vealth 78 Upmost to-day, the morn their 
pipes put out, 1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg. Ser. 1. St. Odille, 

ut that in your pipe, my lord Orta, and smake it! 1848 
TuackEray Van. Fair xxxiv. Aeading, Janes Crawley's 
Pipe is put out. 1863 Reane Hard Cash xii, Vil give you 
something to put in both your pipes. 1884 W. E. Norris 

Thiriby Hall xxv, It don't do ta let them get the whip- 
hand of you, according ta my experience. Put that in your 
ae and smoke it, Master Charley. 1884 FLorexce 

laravat Under Liltes & Roses xxx, You're jealous of the 
girl, and want me to put her pipe out. 

IV. atirib. and Comsd. 

11. a. Obvious combinations, as pipe-Jike adj. 5 
(in sense 1 or 1d) pipe-clang, -music, ~playing 
(playing on a pipe, or with a tobacco-pipe) ; (in 
sense 3) pife-casting, ~founding, -manufacturing, 
-track; (in sense 10) pipe-bowl, -chantper, re 
-lover, -shank, -smoker, -smoking, -stem, -whiff; 
pipe-drawn, ~puffed adjs. 

1886 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/3 The Plumbers’ Company... 
‘The examinations included *pipe bending, joint makiag, 
the formation af roof gutters, cisterns, &c. 1877 A. B. 
Enwarns Up Nile tg Red clay *pipe-bowls of all sizes and 
prices. 1898 Daily News 10 Oct. ofs Foundry iron—which 
is being used mainly for *pipe casting. 17%a STEELE Spccé. 
Noa. 433 ® 3 These craving Damsels ., *Pipe-champers, 
Chalkelickers, Wax-nibblers [etc.]. 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles 
vi. xx, *Pipe-clang and bugle sound. 1761 Cuuecnint 
Rosciad 870 Thus sportive boys, around some n’s 
brim, Behold the “pipe-drawa bladders circling swim. 
1900 Engincering Mag. X\X. 786/1 Some Notes an *Pipe 
Founding. E. Kebler. Read hefore the Foundry-men's 
Assn., England, | 3616 Surrt. & Marku. Country Farme 
35g The *pipe-like barke. 1884 Patt Mall G. 5 Dec. 
12/1 The pipelike passage leading to the chamber under- 
neath the caisson. 1896 IWVestmt, Gaz. 29 May 8/1 At 
ane time in Skye there were twa schools, or colleges, for 

pipe music—one at Borreraig. .and the other at Peingawan. 
@1618 Syivester Tobacco Battered 70 *Pipe-playing, dally- 
ing. /dfd. 710 Thrangh his *Pipe-puft Nose more Smoake 
they wave, hen all the Chimnies their great Houses have. 
1855 Lonar. //iaw. 1. a1 [He] Took a lang reed for a *pipe- 
stem, A/od. We ascended Table Mountain in 1905 by the 
*Pipe-track and the Tunnel Gorge, 1846 Brownine Zeéi. 
29 June, Between two huge *pipe-whiffs. 

. Special Combinations: Pipe-bag, the leath- 
ern bag of the bagpipe; pipe-bearer, an atien- 
dant who bears the pipe (of an American Indian 
chief, an Oriental ruler or official, etc.); pipe- 
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beetle, one of the Curculionide, so called from 
their long proboscis; pipa-bender, a machine or 
device for bending a melal pipe; pipe-box, (a) 
?a hox for containing tobacco-pipes; (2) the box 
of the hub of a wheel, in which the arm of the 
axle is inserted (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875); pine- 
case, a case for a tobacco-pipe or its bowl; pipe- 
clamp = pife-vice; +ypipe-coal, powdered coal 
or coal-dust formed into tubular briquettes ; pipe- 
coral, ? = organ-pipe coral (sce Cora sé.1 1b); 
pipe-coupling, a coupling for joining two pipes 
so ns to form a continuous channel, or for 
attaching a pipe to something else; pipe-cutter, 
a tool or machine for cutting off pipes; pipe- 
dance, a dance resembling the sword-dance, in 
which long clay pipes are used iastead of swords; 
pipe-die, (a) a ring-shaped die for moulding 
earthenware pipes; (4) 2 female acrew or nut, or 
other device, for cutting a screw-thread on a pipe; 
pipe-driver (see qnot.); pipe-ear, a projecting 
part at the side of the top of a pipe; pipe-foot, 
the lower part of a flue-pipe in an organ; + pipe 
gled Sc. Obs., ?the kite (GLEDE); pipe-grab, a 
clutching-tool for lifting a well-pipe; pipe-bead, 
(a) the bowl of a pipe for smoking ; (6) the top of 
a water-pipe; pipe-holder, a perforated board in 
an organ, through which some of the pipes pass; 
pipe-inaect (see quot.); pipe-joint = pife-coup- 
ling; pipe-key, a key with a pipe or hollow 
barrel which fits on a pintle in the lock, a piped 
key; pipe-lee, tobacco half smoked to ashes in 
a pipe; pipe-light, a strip of paper folded or 
twisted for lighting a pipe, a spill; pipe-loop 
(see quot.); pipe-macaroni, macaroni made in 
the form of pipes or tnbes; pipe-major, the 
chief player of a band of bagpipe-players; pipe- 
maker, a maker of pipes (in various senses); 
pipe-metal, an alloy of tin and lead, with or 
wilhout ziac, used for organ-pipes; tpipe-money, 
money given to a piper, or for playing a pipe; 
pipe-note, a note or sound made hy a pipe; a 
note like that of a pipe, a piping nole; pipe- 
| office, the office of the Clerk of the Pipe in the 
| Exchequer (see 5); in quot. 1609 humorously used 
for the mouth (with allusion to sense 10); pipe- 
opener (co//og.), a spell of exercise takea to clear 
the respiratory passages and replenish the lungs 
with fresh air, a ‘ breather’; pipe-ore (see quot.); 
pipe-organ, an organ with pipes (= Oroan sb} 

2), esp. as distinguished from a rced-orgar; pipe 

oven (see quot.); pipe-privet, a name for the 

lilac; = Pipe-TREE (Miller P/ant-names 1884); 
pipe-prover, an apparatus for testiag the strength 
and soundness of steam- or water-pipes by hy- 
draulic pressure; pipe-rack, (2) ia an organ, 
a wooden shelf with perforalions by which the 
pipes are supported ; (4) a rack for tobacco-pipes; 
pipe-reducer, 2 pipe-conpling larger at one end 
than at the other to unite pipes differing in diameter; 
pipe-akill, skill in playing the bagpipe; pipe- 
atand, a stand or frame for supporting a pipe or 
_pipes (ia any sense); pipe-stay (see quot.); pipe- 
atick, a hollow wooden tube used as the stem of 
a tobacco-pipe; pipe-atop, (a) a plag or stop- 
valve ia a pipe; (4) an organ-stop composed of 
mouth-pipes (as distinguished from a reed-stop), 
a flue-stop ; pipe-stopper, a small plag for com- 
pressing the tobacco in the bowl of a pipe; 
pipe-tongs, tongs made to grasp a pipe or rod} 
pipe-twister = pife-wrench; pipe vein (Afining): 
see quots. and 7c (2); pipa-vice (-viee), a vice 
for grasping a pipé or rod; pipe-vine, a name 
for the N. American plant Aréstolochia Sipho, 
from the shape of the flowers and the twiaing 
growth (also called Dutchman's Pipe); pipe- 
wood, name for Leucothoe (Andromeda) acumt- 
nata, a shrub of the soathern U.S., the wood of 
which fs used for tobacco-pipes; pipe-worm, 
a Sabella, Serpula, or allied tabe-worm; pipe- 
wrench, a tool with one jaw fixed on a shank and 
the other movable on a pivot, so shaped as to 
ge a pipe when tarned in one direction round it. 

ee also Prre-cLAY, PIPE-FISH, etc. 

1615 Bearnwair Strappado (1878) 93 Pipe could he nat.. 
His *pipe-bagge torn, no wind it could keepe in. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria 1. 315 The *pipebearer stepped within 
the circle, lighted the pipe... then .. handed it to the 
principal chief. 1877 A. B: Eowaros Up Nile xxi. 602 The 
turhaned official who comes, attended by his secretary and 
pipe-bearer, to pay you a visit of ceremony, 1711 2 hit. 
Trans. XXVU1. 344 One of the largest kind af Curculia or 
*Pipe-Bectles yet scen. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos, Shops § 
thety Tenants, Lounging about, an raund tubs and *pipe- 
boxes. 3161a Srurrevanr Afetailica xiv. 98 Tempering, 
stamping, and comixing of sea-cole, ar stane-cole, that a 


kinde of substance being there made of them like vnto past 
or tempered clay, the Presse-mould may farme and trans- 
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figure that clay-like substance into hollow “pipe-cole as it 
doth earthen pipes. 1832 R.& J. Lanoea Axped. Niger Il. 
viii, 4 Small pieces of “pipe coral were stuck in the lobe of 
eachear. 1851 Mavnzw Land, Labour 12/2 Sometimes they 
do the ‘*pipe-dance . For this a number of tobneco-pipes 
«are laid close together on the floor, and the dancer places 
the oe nf his boot between the different pipes, 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. *Pipe-driver, an implement of the general 
form of a pile-driver, used for forcing into the ground pipes 
for what are known as ‘driven wells’. 1905 Athenzum 
ag Apr. 534/1 The fronts of pipe-heads and the *pipe ears 
were often heraldically treated. ¢1450 Hottanp Hoetulat 
642 The Pitill nnd the *Pype Gled cryand pewewe. 1895 
Kuicut Dict. Mech., “Pipe-graéd, a tool to let down Into a 
well-pipe to enable it to be hoisted to the surface. 1855 
Loner. Haw. 1. 18 From the red stone of the quarry With 
his hand he broke a fragment, Moutded it into n *pipe-head, 
1905 [see pife-ear]. 1852 Senor. Organ 56 These small 

ipes go first through the holes of the “pipe-holders. 1805 
aR WAKEFIELD Dom. Retreat. vi. (1806) 93 Animal- 
cnles.. living in small tubes, or cases of sandy matter, united 
like pieces of coral; from which..they are called the “pipe 
insect. 1540 ACS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canteré., Payd 
for a “pype key ijd. 1860 Sata Baddington Peerage It, 
xix. 2 {faiesmoked *pipe-lees. 1852 Dickens Sleak Ho. 
xxi, Mr. George..twists it [the docament] up for a “pipe- 
light. 1895 Kuicut Dict. Afech., *Pipe-loop (Harness), a 
long narrow loop for holding the end of a buckled strap. 
aif J. Fanury 4 rt Cookery (ed. 4) 157 Take half a pound 
of small *pipe-maccaroni, 1893 Forars-Mitcnete Aenrin. 
Gt. Mutiny 48 Sir Colin complimented the Pipes. on 
the way he had played. 1896 Crockert Cleg Nelly (ed. 2) 

Cleg marched along like the pipe-major in the Black 
Watch, 14.. Voce. in Wr..Wilcker 616/29 7idiarins, a 
“Pypemaker, ¢1515 Cocke Loreli's B. 10 Pype makers, 
wode mongers, and orgyn makers. 1765 Spry in PAIL Trans. 
LY. 84 Had IJ..rendered the tube flexible. and tarned it on 
a stick of pipe-maker’s clay. 1901 Soft. WV. & Q. May 170/2 
He commissioned a well-known Glasgow pipe-maker to 
furnish him with a set of bag-pipes. 1852 Srrost. Organ 7 
The pipes..are composed of wood, pewter, or what is walled 
me «metal. 1621 B. Jonson Grpsies Metamorph. Wks, 
(Rtldg.) 623/2 Call Checks upon the bagpipe, and Tom 
Tickle-foot with his tabor. Clod, will you gather the "pipe- 
money? asg9a Warner 4/4, Eng. xxxvi, His apish toyes, 
Ilis Pedlarie, and *pype-notes. 1854 Busunan in Circ. Se. 
(¢ 3865) 1. 293/1 When the male [bird] is alone, its most 
significant note is the pipe-note twrt#. 1609 Dexken Gulls 
Horne-bk. 18 Till your “pipe offices smoke with your piti- 
fully-stinking girds shot ont against me. 1647 Hawaro 
Crown Keo. 5 Clerke in the Pipe office. 1738 Birncn Life 
Afilton in AL's Wes, (1738) I. 77 One Mr. are Boyton, 
a Norfolk Gentleman, who radi a place in the Pipe-Office. 
1879 Daily News 7 Apr. ve The crew, .indulge ina short 
paddle to the point and back by My of a ‘*pipe-opener ’. 
1898 Cycling 89 He should ride for half an hour, in sufficient 
clothing, simply as a pipe-opener. 1881 Ravmonno Adining 
Glost., *Pife-ore, iron ore (limonite) in vertical pillars, some- 
times of conica}, sometimes of hour-glass form, imbedded in 
clay, 1895-6 Cal. Univ. Nebraska 214 The..course..in 
instrumental music, either piano-forte, *pipe-organ or vivlin. 
1884 Kwicut Diet, Afech. Suppl., *?ife Oven, a hot blast 
oven in which the air (aaa through pipes exposed ¢o the 
heat of the furnace. In contra-distinction to a fire-brick 
oven, 1855 E. J. Horkins Organ 39 The “pipe-racks. The 

‘eater number of the pipes stand on the npperboards..a 
ramework, therefore, is used to keep them in an erect posi- 
tion, 1892 W. B. Scorr Anfobiog. Noter 1. 162 A pipe- 
rack like those in the artist clubs in Munich, «1780 
Snisrers Poems (1790) 213 John o' *pipe-skill wasna scant, 
1884 Knicut Dict, Ateck. Suppl., *Pise Stand, a frame to 
Support radiator pipes. +886 W, J. ‘Lucker £. Enrope 270 
From his aed he reached down a long Hungarian 
a andalong Turkish chibonc. 1884 Knicut Diet. Aleck. 

uppl., “Pife Stay, n device to hotd a pipe in place; or to 
hang aA pipe. 1863 KINcLaKkK Criniva (1876) I. xiv. 307 
With the stroke of a whip ora “pipe-stick. 18:8 Blackw, 
Alag.1V.3a1 Not so thick as your i ighness’ *pipe-stopper. 
1831 Taetawny Adv. Younger Son ¥. 244 Using his probe 
with the same sort of indifference as a man does a pipes 
stopper, 18/5 Knicnt Diet. Afech., *Pipe-tongs hog 
Academy 11 Feb. 183/1 A pair of pipe-tongs wherewith the 
New Englander lifted an outlying coal to light his pipe. 
1813 Bakewett fxfrod. Geol. (1815) 28: The “pipe vein is a 
variety of the flat vein having the sides closed or twitched 
in, $0 as to form a tube or cavity of irregular shape. 1839 
Use Dice. Arts 832 The pipe vein resembles in many 
tespects a huge irregular cavern. 1857 Grav First Lessons 
Bot, (1866) 26 The Aristolochia or *Pipe-Vine. 1866 frzas. 
Bot. 91 Alristalochia) Sipko, n native of the Alleghany 
mountains..has..received the name of Pipe-vine, from a 
resemblance in the form of the flowers to that of a tobacco- 
Pipe. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist, O76) VII. 48 *Pipe-worms 
— other little animals fix their habitation to tbe oyster's 
ides. 

Pipe, 14.2 [a. OF., F. pise, a cask for wine, 
ete., also a measure. So Sp., Pp. pipa, It. pippa. 
In origin, the same word as Pire sé.1, in special 
sense of a cylindrical vessel.] 

1. A large cask, of more or less definite capacity 
(see 2), used for wine, and formerly also for other 
liquids and provisions (as eggs, ment, fish, etc.), 
or other goods. Ods. or merged In 2. 

. 1392-3 Karl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 156 Pro ij doliis 
J Pipe. 1411 Notiingham Rec. 11. 86, j tubbe et j barell 
wds dimidium pype, vijd.; j yg fatte iijd. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xvii. 49 Bridgis .. made vpon pipes 
bounden togider and wel teyed with ropys. ¢1559 R. Hatt 
Fisher xxit, (1655) 186 His Library, which they found so 
replenished .. with .. Books, .. with which they trussed up, 
and filled 32. great fats, or pipes. 1571 Diccrs Pantom. 
tt. x1, Riv, Sundrie kindes of wine vessels, as the tonne, the 
Pipe, the punshion, hogsheads, buites, barrels, 18ga TENxv- 
SON Wil! Waterproof x, The pint, you brought me, was the 
That ever came from pre. 

2. Such a cask with its contents (wine, hecr, 

cider, beef, fish, ctc.), or ns a measure of capacity, 


equivalent to half a tan, or 2 hogsheads, or 4 
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barrels, i. €. containing usually ros imperial gal- 
lons (= 126 old wine-gallons), hut varying for 
different commotlities, and still for different kinds 
of wine. Sometimes identified with Burr sé.2 1. 

(8376 Rolls of Parit, V1. 328/a De chescun Pype ou Vessel 
de tiel Vyn douce.) rg06 in A. £. iV i/ds (188a) 13 Y wyt to 
Johan Whyte the yongger, and to hys wyfe,a pipe of wyne, 
pris of xls. 1439 Act 18 /len. V7, ¢. 17 Ponr ceo ge come 
toutz les tonels, pipes, tercians & hoggeshedes de Vin Oyle 
& Mele .. doient.. conteiner un certein mesure .. chescun 
pipe yj", vi galons. [¢r. a.1550 Forasmnch as all the 
Tonnes, Pipes, ‘Tercians, and Hogsheads of Wine, Oyle, and 
Honie..ought,.to conteine a certaine measure. .euerie Pi 
six score and six gallons.) 1472-3 Kolés of Parit. Vi. We, 
ii pipes of Syder. 1496 Naval Ace. Hen. FT (1856) 166 
A pipe of salte bieff redie dressed xl", 1526 In Dillon Ca/ars 
& Pale (1892) 81 A Pype of redd Henin, 1670 R. Coxe 
Dise. Trade 6 The Canary Wines yearly Imported are 
about t3000 Pipes. 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) sv. 
Rens, About 20,000 pipes of pee are annually exported. 
1903 Whitaker's Almanack 453 Of wines imported in casks 
the following are the usual measurements: Pipe of Port or 
Masden =115 gallons, of Teneriffe = 100 g., of Marsala=93¢., 
of Madeira and Cape=ga g., of Sherry and Tent =108 g. 

3. Comé, Pipe-board, pipe-hoop, pipe-atave, 
a hoard, fag stave used for making pipes or 
casks ( pife-board in strict use connoting a certain 
size or thickness: see quots.); +pipe-merry a., 
merry from drinking wine (oés.); + pipe-wine, 
wine drawn directly from the pipe or ‘wood’. 

1896 Danert tr. Comines (1614) 19 He caried also with 
him. .great store of *pipeboorde, meaning therewith to make 
a bridge ouer the riner of Seine. 1812 J. Suytn Pract. 9, 
Custonts (1821) 303 Pipe Boards, viz. above 5 feet 3 inches in 
length, and not exceeding 8 feet, and under 8 inches square. 
1833 det 34 4 Will. fV,¢. 56 Tobles.v. Wood. 151010 10th 
Rep. Hist. ASS. Camm, App. Vv. 394 Three “pipe hopis for a 
pennye. 1542 Unate Eras. Ame 14t Wyne delivercth 
the herte from all care..whena ye is “pipe merye. 2599 
Haxzuyr Voy. 11. 11. 122 Ships..laden with hoopes, gally- 
oares, *pipe-stanes, & other prouisions of the king of Spaine. 
1666 Load. Gaz, No. 45/1 Four Vessels taden with Pipe- 
staves from Hamburgh, for the use of the Navy. 178 
Justamonp tr. Aaynal’s i ist. dudies VV. 438 Ireland, whic 
afforded an advantageous mart for corn, flax, and pipe-staves, 
has been shut against them [colonists) by an act of parlia- 
ment. 1598 Saks. Aferry IV, 111. it. 90 Z7ost...1 will to my 
honest Knight Falstaffe, and drinke Canarie with him. 
Ford, Vthinke I shall drinke in *Pipe-wine first with him, 
[le make him dance. [With play upon the musical sige and 
canary the dance.) 


Pipe (psip), v.! Also4-6pype. [In branch I, 
OE. pipran to blow the pipe (Napier Contrit. OF. 
Lexie), ad. L. pipdre in late or med. sense ‘to 
blow a pipe’, |. pifa in OF, pise Pree sh.l: cf 
Du. fijpen, MDu. pifen, LG., MLG. pipen, Ger. 
ie MIG. pfifen; also Sw., Norw. ~ifa, Da. 
pibe, to blow the pipe, to whistle. In branch II, 
ME. pifen, corresponds to OF. piper (1athc., of 
a mouse, a chicken, etc.) = It. pipare ‘to pipe, to 
cnekle or clucke ns a hen, to pnie as a hawke’ 


(Florio) :—L. pifdre (and ?*pippdre) to peep, 
cheep, chirp. In the literal sense, this is now 
expressed by Peep v1, and in a spectal sense by 
Pre v2 

L. pipdre, beside pipidre, pipire (all app. in same sense), 
was evidently echoic, batt the voice of chickens an 
tittle birds; similar furms could arise independently in any 
lang. Thus, beside the forms above, MDu., MLG., Da., 
LG., mod.Ger. have a weak vb. presen, (pijpen, fenécr, 
Jistulare, tibia canere, piepen als vogels, piper comme les 
petits poulsins, pipire, Plantijn 1593), It. has pipire ‘to peepe 
as a chickin ' (Florio), Fr. has fee ‘pier in same sense, 
Eng. Peer v.!, Prev. App. the tendency in all the langs. 
to associate the orig. vb. with the sound of the musical 
instrument (cf. F. piper in Godef. Cami.) led to the use 
of forms more directly imitating the weak cheep of the 
chicken, etc., for the expression of the original L. sense.) 

I. ‘Vo blow or play on a pipe. 

1. intr. To play on a pipe, to blow a pipe 
(see Prrgsé.t1, 1d). + Phrase Zo pipe tn or with 
an ivy-leaf; see IvY-LEAF (ods.). 

a1000 B& AL, MS. 116. A. LIM. 102 (Zetisch. f. dentsch. 
Alt. XXXIV. 234) An stan.. bas ansyne is, swilce an 
man pipize mid nigon pipan & an man eae) 5 € 1375; 
1g.. (see Pirinc 6d 56.11), 1377 Lancu. P. PL B. xx. 
92 Mynstralles my3te pipe. cxqaz0 Lyoc. Sege Thebes 
1791 Lete his brother blowen in an horn. .or pypen in a red. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Esop v1. vii, Whanne | pyped and 
played of my muse or bag pype ye dayned, ne wold not 
daunce. 1526 Tixpate Like vii. 32 We have pyped vnto 
you, and ye have nott daunsed. 1586 in Neal Hist, Purit. 
(1732) I. 480 The service of God 1s grievously abused by 
piping with organs. 1634 Mitton Comns 823 The soothest 
Shepherd that ere pip’t on plains. 1765 Gray Shakespeare 
1s When thou hear'st the organ piping shrill. 1789 [see 5} 
1872 Besant & Rice Ready-Money diort, iv, The Arcadian 
shepherd piped upon the mountain. 1893 STEVENSON Cafri- 
ona ii. 21 I'm Hieland born, and when the clan pipes, who 
but me has to dance? 

b. To whistle, as the wind, a man, a bird, etc. : 
see 5 a, b. 

2. trans. To play (a tune, music) upon a pipe. 

1390 Gowen Conf. II. 113 With that his Pype on honde he 
hente, And gan to pipe in his manere Thing which was 
stepi forto hiere. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. iii. (Percy Soc) 
15 Wyth goodly pypes in their mouthes i-tuned..they pyped 
n daunce, Techpped Afhons de la hault plesaunce. | 1526 
Tinoate 1 Cor, xiv. 7 Except they make p distinccion in the 
soundes; howe shall it be knowen what is p or barped ? 
1596 Srenser F. Q. vi. ix. 8 The lustie sbepheard swaynes 
. did pype and sing her prayses dew. Mes Brane Songs 
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Jnnoc, \ntrod. 2 Piping down the valleys wild, Piping songs 
of pleasant glee. 1820 W. Invinc Shetch Bk., Royal Peet 
(8859) 68 Those witching airs atill piped among the wild 
mountains and lonely glens of Scotkand, 1871 R. Exus 
Cainelus \xiil. 22 On a curved oat the Phrygian dee pipeth 
melody. 1898 G. Merrpirn Odes Fr. Hist. 31 She piped 
her sons the frontier march, 

b, fransf. To bring into some place or condition 
by playing on a pipe; to lead by the sonnd of 
a pipe; to entice or decoy, as wild fowl; also fiz. 
+ To pipe up (quot. ¢ 1546), to exalt or worship 
with pipes, i. €. organ-music (06s.). 

1946 Jovz in Gardiner Declar, Art. Foye 93 They pipe 
him [God] vp with orgnynes. 1673 Dxvoen Amboyna 1. i, 
We must loo on A seeming Kindness, ..pipe ‘em within the 
Danger of our Net, and then we'll draw it o'er ‘em. 1689 
T. R, View Gout. Exrope 67 A lightness of bumiour, by the 
which they are easily pi into a new mode of Govern- 
ment. 1842 Baownine Pied Piper ad fin., Whether they 
Pipe us free from rats or from mice. 1889 Corn. Alag. Dec. 
616 He pipes them homewards, and they trot along..as if 
they liked the music. 

3. Naut. To summon, as a boatswain the crew, 
to some duty, or to a meal, by sonnding the pipe 
or whistle. (¢rans., and intr.) Alsoftransf. To pipe 
away, down, to dismiss by sounding the pipe. 

1706 E. Warp Siooden World Diss. (1708) 102 Whenso- 
ever the Boatswain pipes to Dinner. 1789 G. Keats Pelew 
fst, g2 The boatswain.. piped all ont to their separate 
departments, 1790 C, Dinoin Song,' Tom: Bowling'v, When 
He who all commands Shall give ..The word to pipe all 
hands. 1809 Matwin Gil Bias y. ii. P 2 All hands were 
piped to make the necessary arrangements. 1833 Maravat 
#. Simple viii, L..was ready at the gangway a quarter of 
an hour before the men were piped away.  /éid. xi, The 
hammocks were ples down..and the ship was once more 
quiet. 1837 — Dog-fiend x, Jemmy piped the hands up. 
1867 Savin Satlor's Word-bk., Pipe down! The order to 
dismiss the men from the deck when a duty has been per- 
formed on board ship. 1884 H. Cotuincwooo Under 
Aleteor Flag 15 ‘The hands had just been piped to breakfast. 

II. To utter a shrill and, originally, weak sonnd. 

+4. intr, To utter a shrill and wenk sound; 
to cheep, squeak, peep. Said of chickens, small 
birds, mice, etc., and Sonterateuoualy of persons. 
Oés., and replaced by Peep z-. 

a1aso Owl & Night. 503 Ne mybt bu leng a word iqnebe 
Ac [bu] pipest al so dob a mose. ¢1350 Nontinale Gall. 
Angl. 759(E.E.T.S.) Nayne gailie, Frogge pipith. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 401/2 Pypyn, or 3yppe, as henn byrdys,.. 
pipio, pipulo, crisb0 Towneley Myst. ii, 298 Whi, who is 
that hob oner the wall? we! who was that that piped so 
small? /érd. xiii. 195 Who is that pypys so poore? 1481 
Caxton Reynard x. (Arb.) 2¢ Ye shal catche myes hy grete 
heepis, herke how they prs forig. prpen}, 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 281/1 To Pipe as a by rde, pisiare. 

5. The following appear to have begun as varie- 
lies of sense 4, but to have been intluenced by 
sense 1, or by association with Pree 54.1, so as to 
express a louder shrill sound. 

a. To whistle: said of the wind (in later use, 
sometimes, to howl), of the human voice, 2 mar- 
mot; also to hum or bnzz ahrilly as n winged 


insect ; to whistle or whizz as a bullet. 

1513 Dovcras aes 1. viii. 48 At our desyre, The seson- 
able air pipis vp fair and schire. 1600 Smaxs. 4.1.2. ut. 
vii. 16a His bigge manly voice, et againe toward 
childish trebble pipes, And whistles in his sound. 1632 
Mitton Penserosa 126 While rocking Winds are Piping 
lond. 1814 Scort La. of frées mt. xxiii, The favouring 
breeze, when loud Ie pipes upon the galley's shroud. 1824 
Lonce, Woods in Wiater vi, Gathering winds .. Amid the 
vocal reeds pipe lond, 1860 ‘I'vxoaut Géac. t ii. 22 The 
frightened marmots piped incessantly from the rocks, 1880 
Daily Ted. 7 Sept., With the anchor over the bow, and the 
wind piping through the rigging. 1 Doyie Alicahk 
Clarke 136 We heard the bullets pipiag all around them, 

b. To whistle or sing as a bird. 

aisg: H. Smitu in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxxxvi 1 
Like a bird that is pogbe to pipe. a177t_ Gray Birds 1 
There pipes the woodlark. 1822 W. Irvine Braced. Hall 1. 
vi. 51 The thrush piped from the hawthorn, 1828 [see Prrino 
vbt, sh) x), 1884 W. C. Surtu Asldrostan 61 O throstle 
softly piping High on the topmost bough, 

o. ‘To speak or talk Joudly and shrilly, 

1784 R. Baca Sarham Downs 11. 268 My mother was the 
best scold in all Ballyshannon, and if she did not pipe it 
away two or three hours every day, she [etc]. 1792 
Crartotte Suitn Desmond III, 177 He goes piping about, 
and talks of unequal representation, and the weight of taxes, 
1866 Cra. Rosserm Prince's Progr., etc. 3 Voices piped on 
the gale. 

d. To weep, to cry. collog, or slang. (Cf. to 
pife one’s eye, 7.) 

1797 Mas. M. Roawson JValsinghars 111. 310 She has 
been piping nll the way down to Bath, @1814 Dison 
Song, True Courage i, Tis nonsense for trifles, | own, to be 
Piping. 1824 Lavy Granvites faete ed) I. 283 The eri 
-.15 the finest thing I ever heard, ‘The three or four first 
chords made me pipe. 1901 Farmer S/axg, Pipe..(t) to 
talk; and (2) to cry; also Zo pipe xf, to fake a pipe, fo tune 
one's pipes, and to pife one's eye. 

G. trans. To utter & in & peeping or cheeping 
voice, as a monse; b. in a lond shrill or clear 


voice, as a song-bird, a singer, or speaker. 
1377 Laxct. P. Fé, B. xvi. 406 Thanne piped pees of 
ysye a note, Clarior est solita post maxima nebula phe 
Sa 1384 Cuaucer /7. Fame n. 277 How every ..noyse, Or 
sovne.. Thogh hyt were piped of a mouse Mote nede come 


to Fames house. , Witson Ahet. (1 2273 One 
Timeout his woordes so small, een efauke of his 
wynde pipe, that ye would thinke he whiateled. 1567 Gude 


PIPE. 


4 Godlie B. {S.T.S.) 208 Sa sall they pipe_a merie fit. 
1706 E. Waao iVeoden World Diss. ee) 7 The same old 
Song .. which they have pip‘d to each other these many 
Years. 1750 Geav £vegy 103 Oft as the woodlark piped her 
farewell song. 1840 TuAckeray Catherine i, The boys ped 
ont an hurrah. 1842 Tennyson Launcelot § G. il, Some- 
times the lianet piped his song. 186r ‘THackeaay Four 
Georges i, Italian soprani piped their Latin rhymes in place 
of the hymns. 1872 R. Ets Cafu/ius \xi. 153 Love can 
angrily pipe adieu. ‘ 

7. Zo pipe one’s eye or eyes (orig. Naut. slang) : 
to shed tears, weep, cry. - "a 

1989 C, Dianin Soug, Poor Fack iii, What argufies sniv'ling 
at piping your eye? @ 1814 Sailor's Ret. 1. i, in New 
Brit. Theatre ll. re Lucy and he must have piped their 
eyes enough by this time. 1844 Dickens Aart. Chuz. 
xxxii, He was very frail and tearful .. his owa peculiar 
mission was to pipe his eye. 1897 ‘Outpa' Alassarencs 
xxxil, ‘One dont pe one's eye when one comes into a 
fortun’’, said the wheelwright. . 

TIL. 8. Pugilisiie slang. (intr.) To breathe 
hard, pant from violent exertion or exhaustion. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLV. 72 Painter at length fell from 
weakness, and both were at this time piping. 1826 /éfd. 
XVII. 283 Bob was piping a little, but said ‘ nothing was 
the matter’, 1827 De Quincey Alurder Wks. 1862 IV. 33 
‘The baker came up piping. 

IV. 9. Pipe up. a. ¢rans. To blow up, 


commence to play or sing, strike up. Also adso/. 

eras Cast. Persex. 457 (Stage direct.) Pipe vp music. 
e1g70 Marr, Wit & Science w. ui. in Hazl. Dodsley VL. 372 
Pipe us up a galliard, minstrel. 575 Gauze. Gurton n. v. 
ibid. 11T. 211 In the meantime fellows, pipe up your fiddles. 
1883 STEVENSON ? reas. /s/. 1. ili, Once he piped up to a 
different air, a kind of country love-song. 

b. intr. To raise the voice, speak up in a 
piping voice; to rise or increase, as the wind. 

1889 ‘Marx Twain’ Vankee at Crt. K. Arthur (ed. 
Tauchn,) I, 167 As the guard laid a hand upon me, she 
Pipe up with the tranquilest confidence. x Daily 
Caron, 14 May 8/7 The wind had piped up to halfa gale 
overnight. 

Pipe (peip), v.2 [f. Pipe 54.1, senses 3-5.] 

I. +1. ¢raus. ?To draw through pipes or 
taps; to drink, Ods. rare. 

1s75 LaneHam Leé. (1871) 45 In lyttl more then a three 
dayz space, 72 tunn of Ale & Beer waz pyept vp quite. 

+2. zur. ?To flow or be conveyed as through 
a pipe. Obs. 

1656 R. Suoat Drinking Water Pref. Aijh, We see so 
many kickshaws in all scteaces.. aad new Paradoxes in 
Physick, pipiag out of the Novelists Braines, 

II. 3. trans. Gardening. To propagate (pinks, 
etc.) by cuttings or slips taken off at a joint of the 
stem; see quot. 1856, and Pipinc v2. sd.% 2. 

1788 H. Watrotr Let. to Mrs. H. More 4 July, No botanist 
ain 1; nor wished to learn from you..that piping has a new 
signification. Thad rather that you handled an oaten pipe 
than a carnation one. 1856 Detamer #7, Gard. (1861) 78 
Carnations s&s « be increased, after blooming, ly ‘ pipings’, 
i.e. the ends of the shoots broken off at a joint..so as to form 
a short pipe-like cutting... The pipings then are made to 


strike root. ..Pinks are more generally piped, Carnations | 
x ue Pp ’ 
ay 


layered, 1858 Grenny Gard. Avery- % 194/1 Carna- 


tions. ..when all the shoots that are long enough are layered, | 


those which are too short may be piped like pinks. 
b. intr, Of certain herbs: To develop a tubular 
stem, to become pipy. 

1855 Detamer Ajtch. Gare, 78'It [celery] has a greater 
tendency to ‘pipe’, or run up to seed. 1903 Ang. Dial, 
Dict., Pipe .. Of onions; to run to seed-stalks but not to 
seed. (Bedfordsh.) 


ment with piping (see Pipine 7v4/. 56.2 4). 

1841 Lever C. O’Alalley \xviii, Her blue satin piped with 
scarlet, 1884 Gird's Ozu Paper 29 Nov. 138/2 The edges 
of the newest bodices are now piped, as they were some 
time ago. 1906 Myra’s Jrnd.1 Apr. 10/3 If satin is used 
the seams should be piped instead of being lapped. 

b. Confectionery, To ornament (a cake, etc.), 


or to form (an ornamental design) with sngar | 


piping (sce Pipixo wdd, sé.2 8), 

1883-4 [see Piping 262. 36.28), 1894 Westut. Gaz. 11 Dec. 
4/3 ‘Uhe lower portion of the cake contains panels delicately 
piped in sugar. 1901 Datly Chron. 4 Dec. 9/2 Wanted a 
man..to ice and pipe Christmas cakes, 

IV. 5. trans. To furnish or supply with pipes ; 
lo lay (a place) with pipes (for gas, water, etc.). 

1884 Soston (Mass.) Frid, Jan., A special town meeting .. 
to hear the report of the committee with reference to piping 
the town. ‘Ihe committee will recommend that the town 
take its water of Lyan. 1902 Garenoven & Kittrepce 
Words 192 Aay noun can become a verb... Thus we have to 
cudgel, to powder, to oil, to pipe (or | as), to wall in. 

6. To convey (water, gas, oil, etc.) through or 
by means of pipes. 

1889 Whitby Gas, 27 Sept. 3/2 A, large Philadelphia 
syndicate has secured the gas nights in Indiana..and_ will 
Pipe the natural gas to Chicago. 1901 Daily Chron, 31 May 

1 Fuel oil from the wells in Beaumont can be piped to 

‘ort Arthur, : P 

7. Mining, To direct a jet of water from a pipe 

upon (gravel, etc.); see HYDRAULIC a. 1; to supply 
with water for this purpose. 
_ 1882 Rep. lo Ho. Repr. Prec. Mel. U.S. 629 The length 
of the season.. will depend upon the water available,..some 
of the smaller claims are not piped more than one handred 
to one hundred and fifty days per year. At the large mines 
Piping goes on night and day. 

Pipe, v.3 [f. Prez s6.2] ¢rans. To put (liquor, 
etc.) in a pipe or cask, 


ITI. 4. a. Dressmaking, etc. To trim or orna- | 


896 


1465 Manu. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 185 Reschard Felaw 
hathe.. serten befe serten bere and serten flower pyped. 
1513-14 det 5 Hen. Vill, c. 16 Thoffice of packyng of 
Wolleya clothes .. and of oder merchaundises to be aiked 
tonned piped barellid or otherwise enclosid, 1766 Enticx 
London (1776) 1. 410. = . 

Pi-pe-clay, sé. A fine white kind of clay, 
which forms a ductile paste with water; used for 
making tobacco-pipes, and also (esp. by soldiers) 
for cleaning white trousers, etc. Hence a//usively, 
excessive altention to the miautize of dress and 
appearance in the management of regiments. 

(r7s8 Rein tr. Alacguer’s Chyut. 1.198 This lute is com- 
posed of a very fine cretaceous earth, called tobacco-pipe 
clay, moistened with. .oil of lint-seed, and a varnish made 
of amber and gum copal.] 1806 Gazetleer Scoti. (ed. 2) 290 
Limestone is abundant, and there is a great quantity of 
what is called pine coy: 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt, 
xxiii, He [the soldier] had got tired of pork and pipe-clay. 
1858 W. Jonnson Jonica 4g Yet bright gleams the pipe-clay 
below the red breast, And in slate-coloured trowsers the 
line look their best. 1862 Sa¢. Rev. 15 Mar. 299 Hampered 
by conditions largely partaking of red tape and pipeclay. 
1898 TE. i Haroy ia United Service Mag. Mat. 650 He 
spends all his time cleaning bis things, and would be likea 
fish out of water if pipeclay were abolished. 

attrib. 1779 Foarest Voy, N. Guinea 165 A remarkable 
rock ..ofa pipe clay colour, with a few bushes atop. 1835 
Gry. P, ‘Fuosrson E.rere. (1842) 111. 259 Not altogether 
perhaps what may be called ‘in pipceiay order’. 1849 
BR. E. Native Excurs. S. Africa |i. 5 There was not often 
time for the pipe-clay observances of the ‘regulations’. 

Hence Pitpe-clay v. /ravs., to whiten with pipe~ 
clay ; fig. to put into spick and span order; whence 
Pipe-clayed ff/.a., Pi'tpe-claying vé/. sb. and 
pfl.a. Also Plpe-clayey, Pipe-clayish adjs., 
covered with pipe-clay; addicted to the use of 
pipe-clay. 

1833 Mazavat /?. Simple ii, They (midshipmen] “pipe- 
clays their weekly accounts, aad walks up and down with 
their hands in their pockets. 1 Kuicnt Passages Work. 
Lye I. 59 Our Volunteer .. had to pipe-clay his white 
breeches and gaiters, 1830 Manevat Avng's Oun xxx, Their 
well “pipeclayed belts. 1890 Godden South 167 His mate, 
very gruff and “pipe-clayey. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XII. 
645 In these piping, and “pipe-claying, times of peace. 1859 
All Year Round No. 34. 183 They are too soldier-like, too 


“pipe-clayish. 

Bined (paipt), pp/.a.1 [6 Pire sb2 and v2] 

1. Furnished with a pipe or pipes; having the 
form of a pipe, tubular, ped hey = pipe-key: 
see Pir sd. 11 b. 

e1gao in oth Rep. Hist, LSS. Coute, 126 A pypyd key 
for the wyket domns matris mee. 1549 CovEROALE, etc. 
Erasm, Par, Jas. 34 The adders hurte none hut with 
thrusting in theyr small piped toothe, 
v. Ixxi. 637 The wylde eoriske hath no leaues, hut..foag, 
rounde, small, holowe, pyped blades. 1705 J. Petivex in 
Phil. Trans. XXV. 1956 T's externally piped towards the 
Mouth. 18ar Crane atl, instr. 1,137 The ragged-robin 
.. With its pip’d stem. s een 

2. Yormed into, or ornamented with, piping: see 
Pree v2 4, 

1884 Pall Mall G. ‘Extra’ 24 July 2/1 A large vase is 
made of piped sugar. 1899 Daily News 28 Oct. 7/3 The 
line of piped red cloth. 

3. Conveyed by pipes. 

1883 Grestey Gloss, Coal Mining, Piped Air, ventilation 
carried into the working places in pipes. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bult. VW. 77 Uf piped water cannot be had. 

Piped, ///.a.2 [repr. F. pipd, f. piper to de- 
ceive, prop. to decoy birds by whistling. Cf. 
Cotgrave ‘ Pifdé, deceiued, cousened .. gulled, be- 
guiled, 
or dice’.] In phy. fipfed dice: sce etymology. 

1843 James Forest Days (1847) 275 You must think me.. 
ready to play against you with piped dice. 

Pi-pe-fish. [f. Pipe sé.1 + Fisu.] A fish of 
the genus Syngnathus or family Syngnathide, 
having a long slender body and a long snont. 

1769 Pennant Zool, M11. 107 As we want a generical name 
in our language for this genus (Syugnathus), we call it the 
Pipe Fish, from its slender body. 1774 Gotosm. Nat, Hist, 
(1776) VI. 289 The body of the Pipe Fish, in the thickest 
part, is not thicker than a swan-quill, while it is above 
sixteen inches long. 1846 Empteton in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club VM. 168 A male specimen of the Little Pipe Fish 
(Syngnathus ophidion), with the eggs of the female in its 
abdominal pouches, was also exhibited. 

Pipeful (pi:pful). [f. Pree sd.1 and 2 +-Fun.] 

1. (f. Piex sé.2] A quantity (of liquor, etc.) 
sufficient to fill a pipe or large cask. rare. 

1605 Tinme Ouersit, 1. 167 1t doth. .heate..a whole pipe- 
ful of cold water. a 

2. [f. Pree sé.1] A quantity (of tobacco, etc.) 
sufficient to fill the bowl of a pipe. 

¢1613 Rowtanns Paire Spy-Knaves 20 Who takes his 
pes I vp, And smokes it off, with Aujz ‘tis gone. 1844 

IHGLAKE Edthen (1845) 202 Poor indeed is the man in these 
climes wha cannot command a pipeful of tobacco. 

Pipe-layer (pai:p,lz1:a1). be Prre 56.) + 
Layer sé. 1.] a. A workman who lays pipes for 
the conveyance of water, gas, etc. b. U.S. 
folitical slang. One who schemes to procure cor- 
rupl votes, (See quot. a 1882, and next.) 

18sx Mayuew Lond. Labour (1865) Il. 510/2 Rubbish. 
carters, or pi e-layers, or ground-workers. 1 Sata in 
Daily Tel. aly, You might take them to be pipe-layers, 
or log-rollers, or lobbyers, or members of a municipal ‘ring’ 
1884 T. Weep Anfodiog. x\viii, (1883) 493 A letter in which 


1578 Lytr Dodoens | 


Cartes pipies, & Dex pipes, false cards | 


PIPER. 


he said that the men..were to be employed in laying the 

ipes for the introduction of Croton water. The Whig 
leaders were Cl aie i sa as‘ pipe layers’, a term 
persistently applied to them for several years. 

So Pipe-laying, (a) the laying of pipes for 
water, gas, etc.; (6) in U.S. political slang, a form 
of political corruption: see quot. 1850, 

1848 V. VY. Tribune 30 Oct. (Bartlett) The result .. would 
not be..doubtful, if we could be assured of fair play and no 

ipe-laying. 18g0 Lvete and Visit U.S. 11.6 Fifty or sixty 

rish labourers. .were conciliated for some years by employ. 
meat in the Croton waterworks, so that ‘pipe-laying’ became 
the slang term for this kind of bribery, 1864 Weestee, 
Pipe-layine, the levi down of ye as for gas, water, etc. 
1881 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 180 He would begin his pipe. 
laying at a greater distance,.. and fortify his combinations 
by many more devices, 

Pipeless (pai'plés), a. [f. as prec. + -LEss } 
Without a pipe; baving no Pins 

1870 Athenzum 19 Nov. 653 All the tobacconists’ shops... 
were closed, and Ned arrived at his habitation pipeless and 
weedless. 1900 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/6 A native honse, 
heated hy a Chinese pipeless stove. 

Pipelet (poi:plét). nonce-wd. [f as prec. + 
-LEt.] A small pipe; in quot.a wenk piping voice 
(PIPE sd.! 2). 

1885 L. B. Watroap Nan & other Slories 1. 237 The ahove 
remark was uttered in a soft treble pipe, and at last half-a- 
doren other pipelets, equally soft, responded, 

Pi‘pe-li:ne, sé. A continuous line of pipes; a 
conduit of iron pipes for conveying petroleum fram 
the oil-wells to the market or refinery, or for sup- 
plying water to a town or district. Also a/trzd, 
Ilence Pitpe-line wv. ¢rans., to provide with, or 
convey by, a line of pipes. 

1883 Century Mag. July 332/2 When the tank at_a well is 
nearly full, notice is sent to the nearest agency of the pipe 
lines. /did. 334/2 ‘Lhe pipe line system was a thing of small 
beginnings and slow growth. 1886 Pall Mali G, 22 Oct, 2/2 
Russia has the finest oil-field in the world in the Trans. 
caucasns, which she is now ‘pipe-liaing' down to the Black 
Sea, 189% Daily News 3 June 5/6 A temporary pipe line 
has beea laid across the bed of the Mersey,..snd now the 
water is being discharged on the Lancashire side. 

Pipe-major, -maker, elc.: see Pive 56.1 11, 

7 sae a (paitpmén). [f. Pre sd.) + Man sé,] 

1, A man who smokes a pipe. sonce-use. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX.155 Particulsr pipemen, and soli- 
tary cigarers, no doubt, always existed. 4 ! 

2. A workman who allends to a pipe, e.g. in 
hydraulic mining. 

1877 Ravmonp Statist. Mines & Alining 11 Gravel-miners 
and pipemen. 1898 Century Alag. Feb. 490/2 The lieutenant 
aietito pull this unhappy pipe-man with him. 

Pipemouth (pai‘pmaup). A fish of the genus 
Fistularia or family Fisiudartide, characterized 
by a long pipe-like snout. So Pi-pe-mouthed 
(-mandd, -manpt) @., having such a snout. 

Piper! (oaipan). [OE. pipere, f. pipe, PirE 
$6.1 + -ere, -ERT,] , 

1. One who plays on a pipe (esf. a strolling 
musician); in Scotland sfec, one who plays on the 
bagpipe. d 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 Pa cwom se hzlend in hus 
pas aldor-monnes & ba geswh piperas (Ags. Gorf. hwistleras] 
& menizu ruxlende. axroo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 311/21 
Tibicen, pipere. 12.. (bid, 539/23 Tibicen, pipare. € 1384 
Cuavcea House F. ut. 144 Pipers of alle Duche tonge, 
e1440 Promp, Parv. 401/1 Pypare, fistulator. 561 T. 
Noaton Cadvin's Just. wv. xiii. (1634) 621_As the common 
people say, he is an evill piper but a good fidler. 1574 Reg. 
Lrivy Council Scot. 11, 418 Edmond Broun, ane Hieland 
pyper. 1599 Suaxs. A/uch Ado v. iv. 131 Let's haue a dance, 
«Strike vp Pipers. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 97 
There is 6d. allowed to a piper for playing to the clippers 
all the day. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 7 #3 At their con- 
vivial assemblies. .to hear_a piper. 1842 Brownie (file 
of poent) The Pied Piper of Hamelin. y 

attrib, 14., Nont. in Wr.-Wiilcker 693/8 Hee fistilatriz, 
a piper wyfe. x8xa W. Tennant Anster F. ut. xiv, No 
paltry vagrant piper-carle is he. J 
b. Phrases. + Piges’s cheeks: swollen or in- 
flated cheeks, as of one blowing a pipe. + Drunk 
as a piper: quite drunk. Piper's news (Se.): news 
already well known. 70 pay the piper: i.e. for 
piping to lead tbe dance; hence, to defray the cost, 
or bear the expense or loss, incident ta some 


undeitaking or proceeding. . 

1602 Witnat Dict. 2£6/1 That hath bigge or great 
cheekes, as they tearme them, pipers cheekes, duccufentts. 
1770 Gentl, Mag. XLI. 560 As drunk asa Piper. 1972 R. 

RAVES Sir, Outx, x. xxix, Jerry..proceeded so long in 
recommending sobriety, and in tossing off horns of ale, that 
he became as drunk asa piper. 1822 Hoe Perils of Man 
1. ii, 29, {1 came expressly to inform poe ’~* Came with 

iper's news’, said We lady, ‘which the fiddler has told 
Before you’, 1681 T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridenr No. 29 
(1713) 1. 190 After all this Dance he has led the Nation, he 
must at last come to pay the Piper himself, 1753 CHESTSAF. 
Lett, (1792) 1V. 39 ‘The other Powers cannot well dance, 
when neither France nor the maritime Powers can. pay the 

iper. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas tt. vii. P23 We wil make 
Boctoc Oloroso the piper to our dancing. 1895 Dail 
News 18 Dec. aha eeudoners had paid the piper, and should 
choose the tune. J 
+c. Applied to 2 tree that furnishes wood for 
pipes. Ods. nonce-use. In quot. apposrleve. 

1381 Cuaucra Parl, Foules 178 The byldere ok, and ek 
the hardy assh, The pilere elm,,. The boxtre pipere,.. The 
saylynge fyr,. . The shetere Ew. 


PIPER. 


2. Popular name of several kinds of fish. a. A 
species of gumard, 7rzglt lyra; so called from 
the sound it makes when canght. +b. In quot. 
1674, =ANGEL-¥IsH. Ods. c. In New Zealand, the 
garfish, /emirhamphus tntermedins, 

t6or Cuester Love's Alart., Dial. |xxxiii, The Piper good 
far to be eaten. a@3672 Wrevuctiny Jcthyogr. (1686) ‘Tab. 
$.1, Lyra Rond., The Piper. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, 
(Sea) Hishes 99 The Piper, Xato-sguatina Rondel... The 
Cornish men call another Fish, viz. a sort of Cuculus or 
Garnard by the name of Piper. 1766 [C, Anstey) Bath 
Guide iv. 63 She has order’d for Dinner a Piper and Dory. 
1769 Pennant Zool. IIL, 234 ite Spee vigla Lyra. 
esteemed an excellent fish, 1871 /ie/a 25 Nov. 457/1, I look 
on the Piper as the float fish of New Zealand. Jéid., 1 do 
nat think that the New Zealand piper is as perfect in flavour 
as the Melbourne one. 4 

attrib, 1611 Cotcr., Aiguiile,..a Horne-backe, Piper-fish, 
Gane-fish, or Horne-fish. 1812 Penrnant's Zool. 374 The 
piper gurnard is frequently taken on the western coasts, 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, 11. 185 The piper gurnard, 
-. when taken from the water emits a singular sound, 


3. a. A young pigeon, a squab. b. A sandpiper 


(Cent. Dict.). 

1885 Newton Died. Birds (1894), Pigeon, French Pigeou, 
Italian /Yccione and Pipione, Latin Pifio, literally a aestling- 
bird that pipes or cries out, a ‘ Piper '~ the very name now 
in use among Pigeon-fanciers, 

4, a. A uame given to bectles of the Curcte 
Hiontde, with a long proboscis. b. A sea-urchin, 
Cidaris paptliata, with club shaped spines, fancied 
to resemble a bagpipe (also called piper-urchin). 

1711 Phil, Trans, XXVII. 352 Small English Pipers, or 
long-snouted Beetles. 1809 Eomonstone Zetland fsi, I. 
320 Elchinus) Cidaris, found in deep water, /*ifer. 

5. A broken-winded horse: sce quots.; ef. roarer, 

183t Vouatt //orse x. 196 Some horses make a shrill noise 
when in quick action; they are said to be Pipers. 1844 
Sterurns BA, Farm 11.227 There are many degrees of 
hroken wind, which receive appellations according to the 
noise emitted by the horse; and on this account he is called 
0 piper, trumpeter. 


¢ 


from species of pepper (/% 


G. (See qnot. and cf. Prrive vd/. 56.1 2, quot. | 


1884.) 

1884 Pum Dict, Apienllure 53 Pifer, an after-swarm 
having a virgin queen. 

Piper? (poi:pas). ff. Pare 6.1 or 2.2 + -ER 1] 

tl. (?) A workman Who lays or repairs pipes; 
a plumber, Ods. 

1456 Cal, Anc. Rec, Dublin (1889) 1. 29 The feys that 
the pyperys had befor thys tym for har wach yee about the 
town,. .be yreryt and payet to the makinge of the Pypys of 
the sayd “Be for n yer. 1469 /érd. 332 [Admissions to 
franchise. Richard Bennet,) piper; lone Welles,] packer. 
[Jahn Talbot,] pyper. 

2. Oae who smokes tobacco in a pipe. Now 
rare, 

1632 D. Lurron London 4 C. Carbouadoed 85 He is for 
the most part a potter and piper. 1663 Gzenier Counsel 41 
Pipers and Potters, to sit in Tavernes. 1897 19/4 Cent. 
May 821 The early "piper ’ loses his growth, becomes hoarse, 
effete, lazy, and stuated, 

3. Name for a kind of eaddis-worm (also piper 
caddis), which forms a pipe or Lube. 

1653 WALTON Angler xii. 231-2 One Cadis called a Piper, 
whose husk or case is a piece of reed about an inch long or 
longer,. . There is also a lesser Cadis-worm, called a Cock- 
spur. .it is much less than the Piper Cadis. 

4. A dog used to lure wild fowl into the pipe of 
n decoy ; 2 decoy-dog. 

1865 W. Warr £. Eng. 1.111 If given to barking or to 
frolic, or to take fright without occasion,..such a dog will 
never do fora 'piper’, 1886 Adhkenwxnt 21 Aug. 231/1 A 
clever arrangement of screens over which n bushy-tailed dog 
not walike a fox—the ‘piper', as it {s called—is taught to 
lezp at the word of command. 

5. A fissure in the coal in a mine, from which 
Bas escapes: = Brower! 4, 

1883 Standard 8 Nov. 5/8 [The explosion] was caused b 
what is known as a ‘piper’, or Sitchole in the coal. 1883 in 
Gaesiey Gloss. Coal Mining, 

6. Confectionery. Ooe who ornaments cakes, ete. 
with sugar piping: see Pipe v.% 4b. 

1904 Daly Chron. 20 June 11/7 Pastrycook and Con- 
fectioner...good piper. 

Piperaceous (pipérat:{2s), a. [f L. piper 
PEFPER + -aczous, or f. Bot.L. Piperace-# + -0U3,] 
ta. Of the Balure of pepper; pungent. Oés. 
b. Bot, Belonging to the Nataral Order Piperacer, 
the pepper tribe rg! genus Pifer; see PeprEr). 

1674 PAIL, Trans. xs Being, if I ay so speak, pipera- 
ceous and biting. 1846 Penny Cycd. Suppl. Il. 292/1 Matica 
or Matico..an astringent plant..from a cabs: exist 
ns ta the botanical ongin of the pfaat, some ascribing it to 
a Labiate Plant... while others refer it toa Ppiperaceous plant. 

tPiperate, a. Os. [ad. L. piperat-us Pep- 
Pertd, pungent, adj. {. piper PEPPER: see -ATE 2] 

Onlaining pepper, peppered ; pep ry, pungent. 

1683 PAIL Trans. XII. 168 Flot and eek: Antidotes. 
1693 /bid, XVIL 872 A. hot piperate and Spicy Plant. 

Piperate iperct), sb. Chem. [f. Prper-tc + 
ATE a A sall of piperie ncid. 

3873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed, 11) 827 The piperates are 
Spanngly soluble in water, 

Piperazine (pitpérizain). Pharm. [f.L. piper 
(see Rext) + Az(o- + -1xE5.] A componnd allied 
to Spermine; chemically di-ethylenediamine (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Also called Pipera-zidine, ° 

Von. VIL 
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w8or Lancet 18 Apr. 897 It is stated..that piperazidine 
dissolves uric acid more readily than any other substance 
of a basic nature. 1894 Mumm & Money MVarts' Dict, 
Chem AV. 277 Pi razine, 1897 Alibnit's Syst. Med. U1. 173 
Piperazine, whether in the free state or as chloride, was not 
found to exercise any influence on the advent of precipita. 
tion. 1901 Brit, Med. Fral, No. 2092 Epit. Med. Lit. zo 
cone is the best drug for the underlying morbid con- 

(tion, 

Piperic (piperik), a. Chem. [f. L. piper 
pepper + -1¢.]  Vertaining to or derived from 
pepper; in piferte acid, an acid (CyzH,,O,) ob- 
tained by boiling piperine with potash, 

1866 Watts Dict. Chen. IV. 653 Piperic acid furms 
yellowish capillary needles ; in the moist state, a sulphur: 
yellow jelly which shriuks on drying. 1876 [see Prreripine). 

Pipe dge, variant of PirPrripcE, 

Piperidine (pipe‘ridain). Chem. (mod. f. L. 
kes pepper + -IDE + -INE6,} ‘A volalile base 
(CsHN) produced by tbe action of alkalis on 
piperine" (Watts), Formerly also piperidra. 

1857 MitteR Alen. Chem. 111,286 Piperidine...This is 
a remarkable oily base, with a pungent odour, recalling 
both that of ammonia, and that of pper. 1866 Watts 
Dict, Cherm, WV, 656, 1876 Haatey Ket Med. (ed. 6) 434 
Nitrie acid decomposes it into piperic acid and piperidia. 
1888 Remsen Org. Chen, 355 Piperidine, 

Piperine (pi-péroin), 56. (fas aap + -INE6,] 

1, Chem. An alkaloid (Cy,H,9NO,) obtained 
per nigrum and P. 
Jongum), erystallizing in colourless ae and 
melting when heated to a pale yellow impid oll. 

1820 Q. Frid. Sci. Lit. § Art YX. 402 Piperine is obtained 
from pepper, by digesting it in alcohol. 1838 T. THomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 760 M. Orstedt first announced, in 1819, 
the existence of a peculiar principle in the fruit of piper 
argrum, or black pepper, to which he gave the name of 
Piperin, 1674 Garrop & Baxter Mat. Med. (880) 349A 
nitrogenized feeble base, Piperine .. in rhomboidal prisms, 
white, almost tasteless, and inodorous. 3 

2. = PEpenino, late L. piperinus (Isidore). rare, 

1882 Ocivie, Piferin, Piperine. 1. 


volcanic ashes, 3 
[f. L. piper pepper + 


Pi‘perine, a. rare). 
*INE2,) Peppery. 

1842 Blackw, Mfag. LI, 720 We naturally, with piperine 
heat, re-afirm our dictum. 

Piperine, -ino, var. PEPERINE, -1No. 


Piperitious (piptrisfes), a. rare—o, (é L. 


| piper pepper + -1T10us!: cf. cfueritious.) Resem- 


 — _  —  vmvm—Xmav ee eee 


bling pepper, pungent: = PiPERACEOUS a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

eo peravonore KAipert Ores), a. rare~°, Ff, 
mod.L. pifertvor-us (f. piper pepper + -vorus de- 
vouring) + -ous.] Feeding on pepper, as a bird, 

2858 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 

Piperly (paitpaili), a. [f. Prren! + -ty 1] 
Resembling, or befitting, n piper; paltry, trashy, 
beggarly, despicable. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodi. 65 Their piperty versicles, 
and other beggerly trumperie. 1657 Tomiinson Renon's 
Disf. Pref, Shame..that..those Piperly-Dizzards should 
not be..detected. 1822 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XI. 
107, I don't care a tester for that piperly poet of green Erin. 


PIPI. 


2. (Sce quots.) 

1825 Jameson, Pife-stapple...Used as synon. with Windle. 
strae, for smooth-crested grass, Loth. 1886 Brirres & 
Hottano ding. Planta, Pipestapple. .. Cynosurus cri- 
status. The stiff stalks are uscd for cleaning pipes. 

Pi-pe-stone. [ft Pipe 56.1 + Stoxz.) 

1. A hard red clay or soft stone used by the 
American Indians for tobacco-pipes: = CATLINITE. 

1809 A. Henry Trav. 24 The Portage du Grand Calumet, 
+;which name is derived from the pierre a caluimet, ot 
a pe which here interrupts the river, 1841 CATLIN 

» Asner, Ind, 1. xxix. 234 The bowls..are generally made 
of the red steatite or ‘pipe-stone'’. Jéid. 1. Iv. 206 note, 
* Pipe-stone’..is harder ¢ ypsum and softer than car- 
bonate oflime. 1855 Loxcr. Wise. i 2 On the great Red 
te Quarry, 

- Lead Manuf. A piece of cast iron (? originally 
a stone), having a groove through which the 
tayére or blast-pipe passes, in a sme Ung furnace. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 756 The posterior ledge of the sole.. 
supports another piece of cast iron .. called pipe-stone, 
scooped out at Its eee .for the passage of the ¢uyere. 

Pipe-tree. [f ire sh.194 TREE] A nme 
used in the seventeenth century to English Lat. 
Syriuga in ils then wide sense, including (a) the 
Common Syringa, Mock Orange, or Orange-blossom 
(F. séringat), Philadelphus coronarius, the ‘while 
Pipe-tree’; (4) the Lilac, Syringa vulgaris Linn., 
the ‘blew Pipe-tree’. Also the ‘ double (white 
Pipe-tree’, Jasminum Sambac, (See Piry 36.1 9. 


1629 Parkinson Paradisi evi. 407 The blew Pipe tree 


| tiseth sometimes to be a great tree. /Brd. 408 The single 


A concretion of | 


1834 Tait's Bag. 1. 542/2 This is some of the piperly stuffot | 


your soivelling poets. 

Piperno, variant of PEPERINO. 

Pi'pe-ro:ll, ft Prve 56.1 5 + Ron. 56.) The 
Great Roll of the Excheqner, comprising the various 
‘ pipes’, or enrolled accounts, of sberifls and others 
for a financial year, 

61a Davies Why /reland, etc, (1787) 20 In all the ancient 
pire in the times of Henry ‘the Third, Edward the 

First, Edward the Second, and 
this entry : fa Thesanuro nthil, 1698 Wantey in Lett. Lit. 
Afen (Camden) 258 The Pipe Roll; with the black and red 


Books of the Exchequer. 1711 Mavox Mist. Exchequer, | 


Explanation of Breviatures; Magnus Rotulus, The Great 
Roll of the Exchequer commonly called the Pipe Roll. 1765 
Biackstonr. Comm. |. iv, 222 There are traces of It's pay- 
ment,.in the book of domesday and in the great Piperan of 


Henry the first. 1891 Guide to Public Record Office 393 | 
0 { 


The Pipe Rolls or Great Rolls of the Exchequer contai 
the yearly charge against the Sheriffs of the several counties, 

Pipery (pi‘péri). Also 9 pippiree. [a. F. 
piperte (Froger, 1698), perh. = Sp. *Aigeria: cf. 
Sp. per cooper, f. ptfa barrel.) A native raft 
or float in the West Indies and S. America, of 
the same nature as a catamaran. 

1698 Frocer Voy. 102 We..saw all along the fArgentine] 
Coast..the Negro's Pipferics lorig. de Piperies des négres], 
as they are called, being no other than three or four pieces 
of Wood made fast together, whereon two men go out a 
fishing. 1 Stoane Yamaica 1. 216 We cut and made 
Pipenes or Floats of four or five of these truncs being light 
and floating ;. .they being tied together. .two or three or more 
of them, according to the bigness of the Pipery. 1827 
Roseets Voy, Centr. Amer, 151 The Buccaniers . descended 
the river in floats or pippirees to the Atlantic. 

Pipe-sta:pple. Sc. and #orth. dial. Also 
-ataple,-atopple. [f. Piresd.1+ Srarpiy,STorpLe, 
MDa, siafe/ atem, stalk.} 

1. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

1816 Scotr Bl. Dwarf ix, Pinches or forehammers will 
never pick upon 't (the tower],..ye might as weel batter at 
it wi’ pipe-staples: 1824 Blackw. Slag. XV1. 237 os worth 
the notice of a pipe-stapple. 1825 Hrockert WV. C. Gloss., 
Pipestoppel, a fragment a the shank of a tobacco-pipe. 


u I 
ward the Third..there is 


white Pipe tree or bush, neuer commeth to that height of 
the former... The flowers .. are of a strong, full, or heady 
sent, not, Pleasing toa great many. Jéfd. 410 The double 
white Pipe tree is much used in Egypt to help women in 
their trauailes of childbirth. 1688 K. Houme Armoury iu. 
71/2 The double Pipe-tree, or Jasmine of Arabia, hath the 
Flowers double. 1 Mortimer Awad, (1721) 11. 185 Lilac, 
or Pipe-Tree, . .affords fine scented Flowers in itn or May. 
ue Amory Bunele (1825) 11. 226 A liquor of a beautiful 
colour, like that of the fieeh or pipe-tree blossom, 

b. Pudding Pipe-tree: see PUDDING. 

Pipette (pipet), 56. [a. F. prperie, dim. of 
ape PIPE 56.1: see -ETTE, 

. A pipe or tube of small calibre, and of various 
forms, used (esp. in chemistry or in scienlifie ex- 
periments) to transfer or measure small quantities 
of a liquid or gas. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 68 We readily obtain a volume of 
roo cubic centimetres hy means of a pipette. 1860 F. W. 
Gairein in Frul, Soc. Arts VIN. 3234/1 By means of a 
graduated pipette I took a thousandth part containing. .one 
thousandth of a grain of arsenious acid. ie, Times 27 Oct, 
4f2A' pijztie “is..a glass tube with a..swelling about one- 
third up from its lower end, It is used .. in laboratories .. 
for sucking up small quantities. .of poisons, ., or objection- 
able liquids, 

atirid, 1881 Tyxoau. Floating Matter of Air 139 n01e, 
I have called them ‘ pipette-bulbs ' because they are formed 
a hermetically sealing one shank of a pipette. /éfd. 173 
If, the india-rubber tube failed to clasp with sufficient 
tightness the pipette-shank. 1898 A//butt's Syst. Med. V. 
437 Distilled water is then added, drop by drop, from the 
ye stopper of a bottle supplied for that purpose. 

. Pollery Manuf. A can or pot fitted with a 
narrow tube throngh which slip or barbotine is 
poured upon the ware for decoration. 

Hence Pipette v. ¢rans., lo pour, eonvey, or 


draw (off, out) by means of n pipette. 

8., (oh, ¢ Chem. Jrnl. 1X. ricer) The solution of 
arsenic acid was pipetted into the bottle. 1 Cacnay tr. 
Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. iv. (ed. 4) 138 The wther is pipetted 
or siphoned off. 

Pipe-work. [f. Pirr sé.1 + Worx s4.] 

1, Afining. A pipe vein of ore; = Prpe 56.17 ¢ (a), 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 264 Primgaps, Roof-works, 
Flat-works, Pipe-works, Shifts. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 
1, 65 Pipe-works lie between two rocks or strata, yet seldom 
follow any regular inclination, but fill up fissures, 

2. ie in the mass, or as part of a structare. 

1 ent, Dict, sv. Organ, The pipework includes a 
great variety of different kinds of pipes. 

Pipewort (pai-p,wost), [f. Prre sé.13 + Worr.] 
Any plant of the genus Zrtocaulon; extended by 
Lindley to the whole of the N.O. Ertocaudacex, 
comprising aqualic or marsh herbs allied to grasses, 
wlth a membranous tabe surrounding the ovary. 

1806 Gatrixa Brit, Bot. § 39 Friocaulon. Pipewort. 1846 
Linptey Veg. Ainge. 122 The presence, among the Pipe. 
worts, of a membranous tube. 

Pipey, erron. form of Pipy. 

+Piphre. Os. rare—'. 


Ne mod.F. fifre), ad, It. pifero, pifero Fire. 
fe or other wind instrument. 

#1603 Jas. 1. Chorus Venetus in Farr S. P. Jas. [ (0848) 3 
Praise him with trumpet, piphre, and drumme, With Intes 
and organes fine. ~~ 

i Pipi! (pip). [Tupi pipar.] Name of the 
astringent pods of a Brazilian leguminons plant, 
Cesalpinia Pipat, sometimes imported together 
with divi-divi for tanning. Also, the plant itself. 

1866 Treas. Bot, 188 Clrsalpinia) Pifar produces pods 
which possess some astringeocy, and are called Pipi re 
1895 pee a Lex, Pipi, the astringent legumes of t 
Cz. inta 08. 3 

Pipi 4 (pipi). Also peppy, pippy. [Mnori.] 
Maori name ol a shell-fish, sometimes amos ly) 


[a. 16the. F. {%K 
A 


PIPIENT. 


called the cockle, M€ezodesma nove-celandix’ 


(Morris Austral Eng.). ; 

[1820 Gram. & Vocab. Lang, N. Zealand 193 (Morris) 
Pipi, a cockle.] 1852 Munov Our Antt des (1857) 116 
Piles of white shells of the ‘pipi'’, or cockle, brought from 

* the seashore for food. 86s f L P 

(Morris) Fern-root, flavoured with fish and pippies. 188a 
T. 11, Ports Out in Open 25 (ibid.) Each female is busily 
employed in scraping the ‘ome thoroughly with pipi- 
shells. __ E. Reeves Homeward Bound 115 Sea-gulls 
, loath to leave their breakfast of pipis dug out of tbe sand. 

+ Pipient, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pipient-em, 
pr. pple. of pipire to cheep; cf. F. pipiant, pépiant.] 
Piping or chirping like a chicken or young bird. 

3607 Cottins Serz, (1608) 18 Like Anacreons fonde doues, 
some perfect, some pipient, some hatcht, some half hatcht. 
1615 T. Aoams Sfir, Navig. 54 Hypocrites, a pipient 
hroode, cackling their owne ripeness, 

Piping (pai'pin), 747. sd... [f. Pir v.1 + -1ne 1] 
The action of PrrE v,1 ; ' 

1. Playing on a pipe; the music of pipes or 
wind-instrumcats. : an 

e1275 Lay. 5110 Par was gleomenne songe, bar was piping 
ares 33.. A Als. 1042 (Bodl. MS.) At be fest was 
harpyng ‘And ipyng & tabournyng. 1535 CoveRoate 
Feclus, xi. ax Pypinge and harpinge make a swete noyse. 
164t Hixpe ¥. Bruen iii. x2 The holy Sabbaths .. were 
wholly spent. .in sae and Maygumes, Pipings and 
Dancings. a1706 R, Sener Piper of Kilbarchan xiv, We 
need not look for Piping mair, Sen Habbie’s dead. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 308 Unto their piping must all 
people dance. ‘ 

2. The utterance of x shrill sonnd, or the sound 
itself (with the varieties of sense indicated in P1re 
vl 4-6); cheeping, chirping, whistling; singing 
or spenking in a shrill tone. 

a 1280 Owl & Night. 567 Bo pi piping over-go, Ne bob on 
be craftes na mo, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xe 
xxxix., (Bod!. MS,), The reremous..is a beeste iliche to a 
mous..wib voice & pipinge wibcrye. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 
401/2 Pypynge, crye of yonge ee pipulatus, 1552 
Hucoet, Pipynge or piepynge of byrdes or fowles, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Piping, the musical signal of bees 
preparatory to their swarming or casting a second time. 
1833 Hr, Martineau Manck, Strike i, Vhe shrill piving of 
a bulfinch was heard. 1839-40 W. Irvine HWolfert's R. 
(7855) 19 Between the frosty pipings of the breeze. 1884 
Puin Dict. Apiculture, Piping of Queens, a sound made by 
young queens when there is also in the hive a mature queen, 

ut one not yet emerged from her cell. 

3. Weeping, crying. sang or collog. 

19799 Sewarp in Mme. D'Arélay's Diary 16 June, No 
more piping, pray. 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend ix, What's the 
use of piping, boys, I never yet could larn. 

4. aitrib, 
a1711 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 319 Mirth, Song, 
Dance, or Piping-match. 1712 Suartese. Charac. (1737) 
{11 127 The unmanty disfiguration of their. .countenaoce, 
which this piping-work pr 

Pi-ping, v7.5.2 [f. Pire v.2 and 56.1 + -1xo 1] 

+1. The smoking of a pipe, tobacco-smoking. 

1660 T. (late Funebria Flore (1661) 13 Christmas revels, 
with dancing, drinking, .. potting, piping, gaming. 1670 
J. Dawtrey in St, Papers, Dont. 458 ‘Too much piping and 
potting will be an enemy to him, 

2. Gardening, The propagation of pinks, cte. by 
cuttings (see Pire v.2 3); concer. a cutting or slip 
of a pink or other plant taken off at a joiat. 

1788 [see Pips 7," 3). 1846 J. Baxter Lidr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 310 Trimming off the leaves, except those at the 
extremity, which only require their ends shortened, as 
directed for pipings. 1851 Seck's Florist 192 Pinks. 
Continue to put out the rooted pipings, and prepare the 
beds for the next season's bloomers. 186 [see Pirr. v2 3). 

a. The action of furnishing with pipes or 
tubes. b. concer. Pipes collectively. 

3846 Athenzunt 14 Feb. 178 Professor Brande concluded 
his communication by exhibiting 2inced iron piping. 2870 
Pall Mall G. 18 Ang. 4 Deinged with a strong jet of 
cold water administered through a piping. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam. 17 Feh. 5/4 To supplement the supply .. by .. an 
poe system of piping from Beterberouehs 

. Dressmaking, etc. a. The trimming or orna- 
menting of the edge of stuff or the seams of a 
garment, by means of a fine cord enclosed in a pipe- 
like fold of the edge or of a distinct strip of stuff; 
CONE the tnbular kind of trimming thus formed. 
b. Fluting: ef. Prre sd.14i. Also adtrib. 

1858 Simmonns Dict, Trade, Piping, » kind of cord 
trimming or fluting for ladies’ dresses. Piping-irouns, fluting- 
irons, 1880 Plain Hints Needlework too Of late years, 
the act of piping has been introduced into under-linen to 
save trouble; a cord covered with material cut on the bins 
is inserted. me Pall Mall G. 97 Aug. 4/1 The Princess... 
wearing a..dark blne serge yachting costume, the coat and 
skirt outlined with a piping of white. 1894 C. N. Rostn- 
son Brit, Fleet 502 The lieutenant’s undress coat. .had a 
white edging or piping. 1895 A. Morrison Chrvon, AM. 
Hewitt v. 256 A man in 2 bine coat, with dull red piping {in 
the seams] and brass buttons. 

5. In harness, A tubular leather covering for 
a trace-chain, or snch coverings collectively. (Cf. 
Pree 56.1 gn, 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. F 

6. A mode of dressing the hair by carling it 
nronnd little cylinders or roulettes of wood or 
baked pipe-clay : cf. Pre 53.1 4j. Obs. 

7. In jewellery, Lengths of gold (or other) tubing, 
fixed to the back of n thin plate of metal to 
strengthen it. 


. L. Camppert Pocnanio 204 | 
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1881 G. Watus in Encycl, Brit, XII. 676/a Another 
smaller diadem found in another tomb..is of gold plate, so 
thick as to require no ‘ piping * at the back to sustain it. 

8. Confectionery. The action or art of ornament- 
iag cakes, etc. with cord-like lines or twists of 
sugar; concr. the lines or twists so used. 

1883 R, Hatoane Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 154/1 When 
dry, ornament with piping, orange-hlossom, ribbon, &c. 
1884 Birwntngham Datly Post 23 Feb. 3/6 Welt up in iceing 
and piping. 

9. Mining, =HyDRAULIicKING: sce Pipe v.? 7. 

1881 Raymonn Gloss. Mining, Piping. 1. See Hydraulick- 
ing. 3898 J. W. Anperson Prospector’s Handbk. (ed. 6) 
163 Piping, washing gold deposits by means of a hose. | 

10. Metallurgy. = Pier sb.17e; the formation 
of such a pipe. 

1881 Raymonn Alining Gloss., Piping...2. The tubular 
depression caused hy contraction during cooling, on the top 
of iron or steel ingots. 

Piping, f//.a. [f. Pree v.1 + -1nc2] That 
pipes; characterized by piping. 

1. Playing on a pipe. 

31638 Junius Paint. Ancients 297 A most lively description 
of n piping satyr. a31745 Swirt On Shadow in Glass 36 
Lowing herds, and piping swains, 1836-48 B. D. Wats 
Aristoph. Acharnians u,v, Garlands, sprats, piping-women 


and black-eyes. 


b. Characterized by piping, i.e. the music of 
the pastoral pipe (as distingnished from the martial 
fife, trumpet, etc.): in the Shaksperian phr. piping 
Ume(s) of peace. - 

1694 Suaxs. Rich. 7/1, 1. i. 24 In this weake piping time 
of Peace. 1793 Dr. Burney Let. to Mme, D'’ Arblay 31 Jan., 
The laws iaetaiors strictly executed against treason, .tban 
in the piping times of peace. 1883 App. Forages in 19th 
Cent, Oct. 730 In piping times of pence, the national debts 
of the Australian colonies loom large. A 

2. Sounding shrilly ; whistling; shrill-toned. 

1513 Douctas Encis vit. i. 17 The pyping wynd blew in 
thair taill at nycht. 1602 22d Pi. Return Jr. Parnass. M1. 
iv. 1404 To him shali thy piping eee irected. 1627-77 
Frttruam Resolves 1. lit. 82 With piping acclamations, 1820 
W. lavinc Sketch Bh. Rip Van Winkle, An old man 
replied in a thin piping, voice. 1872 Darwin Enmotions iv. 
88 Dogs, when a little impatient, often make a high piping 
note through their noses. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 358/2 
There was a piping breeze from the southwest. 

b. In names of particular kinds of birds or other 
animals having a piping note or cry: as piping 
crow, the Australian genus Cywnorhina; piping 
guan, the genus /fi/e, of S. America and Trini- 
dad; piping hare, the pika or calling hare, Za- 

omys; piping plover, Zgialites melodus, of 

’. America, Also piping bulifinch, a buillfinch 
trained to ‘ pipe’ or whistle a tune. 

1973 Barrincton in Phil, Trans. LX. 267 Well known 
by the common instances of piping Bullfinches. 1845 Voy. 
to Port Philip, etc. 53 The warbling melops and the piping 
crow, 1895 C. Dixon in Forts. Rev. Apr. 643 The Gymno- 
thina: or piping crows of Australia. 

3. quasi-adv. in phr. piping hot, so hot as to 
make a piping or hissing sound, as a simmering 
liquid, or a dish freshly cooked; hissing hot; 
hence ges. very hot. 

¢1386 Craucer Afiller's T. 193 Watres pipyng hoot out 
of the gleede. Parsso Freiris of Berwik 377 in Dunbar's 
Poems (S.T.S,) 297 Ane pair of cunyngis, fat and het 
pypand. 1601 Hottano Pirny H. 141 Beanes..fried all 
whole as they be, and so cast piping hot into State vineger. 
1657 R. Licon Bardadoes (1673) 10 When we had climed.. 
Being pognilly and pipeing hot. 1707 J. Srevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com, Wks, (1709) 234 A Mutton-Pye,..piping hot 
ont of the Oven. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Mer 11. x1. 326 
The day having been piping hot. 

b. jig. Fresh, quite new, just come out, 

1607 Mipoteton Your Five Gallants u.i.57 Gol. Whence 
comes he, sir? xx. Piping hot from the university, 264 
Mirron Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 IIT. 6 The Booke..in defence 
of Bishops, which came out piping hot much shout the time. 
1733, Revolution Politicks vu. 8 A Report is come pipeing 
hot from Ireland. 1855 Brownine U$ at @ Villa ix, At the 
post-office such a scene-picture—the new play, piping hot ! 

i nb Socata -el (pipistrel), (a. F. pipistredle, 
ad, It. pipestrel/o bat, variants of which are vipi- 
strello, vispi-, vespisirello, from vispertello, vesper- 
tidlo, repr. late L. *vespertilius for L. vesperti- 
“io (-dnent) bat, f. vesper evening. See Diez (ed. 4) 
399.] A small species of bat, Vesperugo ca A 
strellus, common in Britain and Europe generally. 

1781 Pennant //ist. Quad, 11. 561 Bat, Pipistrelle. 1843 
Zoologist 1.66 The pipistrelle, or common bat of Britain. 
1862 G. Keartey Links in Chain (1863) 245 No less than 
fifteen or sixteen species of Bats are found in Britain... The 
little Pipistrelle. -is..the most abundant. .of the number. 

Pipit (pipit). Also 8 pippet, -it, 9 pipet. 
[prob. imitative of the bird’s ‘short and feeble 
note (Swainson). Cf, Pir v.2, and the dial. 
names ‘2tling, itetich, ieee peep, etc. So F. 
pipit, piipil.| Any bird of the genus Anthus or 
several allied genera of the family AMotact//ide, 
widely distributed over most parts of the world, 
and having a general resemblance to larks. The 
common British species are the Mendow Pipit or 
Titlark, A. pratensis; the Tree Pipit or Pipit- 
lark, 4. triviatis (A. arboreus);- and the Rock 
Pipit, Rock-lark, or Shoré-lark, 4. odscurtus, 

1768 Pennant Zool, 11. 241 A species [of lark] taken in the 


fepita ‘kernel or pip ', 


PIPPIN. 


neighborhood of London called by the bird-catchers a pippit. 
18ga Setay in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club i. No. 1. 18 The rock 
or shore pipit (Aahus aguaticus)...In size it exceeds. .the 
common and the tree pipet (4. pratensis and arborcus), 
1882 Haroy /did. 1X. No. 3. 453 Larks and pipit-larks arise 
at intervals. 1 Newton Dict. Birds s.v., Pipits, of 
which over 30 species have been described..occur in almost 
all_parts of the world. 2 

Pipkin (pi:pkin). Also6 pypkin, 6-7 pipken. 
pa doubtinl. The form snggests a dim., f. 

IPE 56.2-+-KIN; cf, Sp, Zipote keg, and Pg. pifote 
small cask or vessel, f. fifa Pirg 56.2 But there 
is no evidence that the pipkin was at first a small 
cnsk or staved vesscl.] 

1. A small earthenware pot or pan, used chiefly 
in cookery. (Formerly in wider sense, including 
metal pots. Now local; ia Eng. Dial. Dict. from 
Warw. to Lincoln and Suff.) 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Ollula..n little potte: a pipken, 
1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xlit 201 Boyled with vinegar and hony 
in 1 brasen pipken or skillet, 16aa Matyxes Ane, Law- 
Aferch. 79 Put them together into a cleane pipkin or leaded 
pot,..let them stand ouer the fire one honre, 1663 Butter 
Hud, 1. iii. 1160 Free from a crack or flaw of sinning, As 
Men try Pipkins by the ringing. 1758 Reto tr. Alacguer's 
Chynt, 1, 279 Put the Sen-salt..into an unglazed earthen 
Bipein, and set it amidst live coals. 1808 Woxcort (P. 

indar) One more Peep at R, Acad. Wks. 1812 V. 355 A 
pipkin of brown crockery. a, Brockett WV. C. Gloss, 
Pipkin or Pidkin, a small earthen vessel with a handle. 
1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schm. xiii, (1860) 139/x The un- 
glazed earthen pipkin, fashioned hy the hand, without the 
assistance of the potter's wheel, is held to belong to the 
“bronze and stone periods ' of the antiquary. 4 

2. U.S, aad (?) dial. A small wooden tub having 
a vertical handle formed by the prolongation of 


one of the staves, a piggin. 

1855 Warrtier Flowers in Winter ix, A wizard of the 
Merrimac, .. Conld call green leaf and blossom back To 
frosted stem and spray... lhe beechen platter sprouted wild, 
The pipkin wore its old-time green. 18., T. A. Hitt A/S, 
Collect. Nottingham Words (E.D.D.). a. 

Ilence Pl'pkinet (sozce-wd.), a small pipkin. 

1647 Herrick Noble Naud. Wks. (1869) 404 Thon my 
pipkinnet shalt see, Give a wave-offring unto Thee. 

Pipless (pitplés), a. [f Pre sé.3 + -LEss.] 
Having no pips; scedless. 

1869 C. R. Wein Notes Burgundy 115 The Corinthian 
Grape..possesses the great recommendation of being pip- 
less. 1900 Daily News 31 Mar. 7/3 Pipless oranges are 
among the novelties hailing from California, 

Pipling, var. PirpLinc. Pipouder, -poul- 
der, etc., var. PrerowvER, Pippal, var. PEEPUL, 

+ Pippane. Sc. Obs. Also pypane, pyppane. 
(Origin and meaning uncertain.) 

1491 Ace. La. High Treas. Scot. \. 189 Item, for v vnce of 
reid pyppune sylk to be beltis to the King. 1g0g§ /d/d. IL. 
40 ltem, for ij pypanes blak silk,..va@. 1506 decd. 351 Tua 
pippanes rede DE for the Kingis scarlet hos, 

+ Pipped, ?f//.a. Os. Also 7 pipt. [la 
form, pa. pple. of Pip v.2 sense 2, bat the latter 
is not known so early.) Cracked, as a nut. 

1548 Eryvot Dict., Cassa nux, a pypped nutte, 1553 
Huxoer, Pipped nutte, cassa 202. aaa ROME Sparagus 
Gard. v. ii, A pipt Nutshell and a Maggot in’t. 

Pipped (pipt), c. [f Pip 501 (or 2.1) + -Ep.] 
Affected with the pip. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bexnetr Beggar Girl (2813) HI. 284 
There's poor Horace sick in his hammock, and the admiral 
croaking like a piped hen. 1845 James A. Vei/ ii, Vou have 
Ro more stomach than a pipped hen. 

Pipperidge (piperidz). Also 6 pypryge, 
pipridge, 8-9 piperidge, (9 dia/. piprage, pi- 
prick). Cf, Perrertpcr. [Derivation obscure. 
a AF. piferounge a hip, in W. de Bibbeswortb (Prof. 

eat).] 4 

1. A local name of the Barberry, fruit or shrub; 
the latter usually pepferidge-bush. 

1538 Turner Lidellus, Oxtacantha,..ab officinis & uulgo 
berberis dicitur, aliquibus Pypryge uocatur. 1562 — Herbal 
nn. 146 The berbery tre, otherwyse called a pipridge tre. 
1674 Ray S. & EZ. C. Words 74 Pipperidges, Bavberries, 
Ess. Suffi 1731 Miter Gard. Dict., Barbery, or pip 
peridge-bnsh,.. grows naturally in the hedges in many parts 
of England, 1886 Britten & Hottanno £ng. Plant-n, 382 
Piperidge, Pipperaaes Piprage, Pepperidge, Piperidge 
Tree, or Piperidge Bush. 

2. = PEPPERIDGE 2. 

3828 Weaster s.v. Piferidge, The piperidge of New Ene 
land isthe Nyssa villosa, a large tree with very tough woad. 

Pippet, -it, obs. forms of Pret. 

Pippian (pi-pitin). Afath. [See quot.] = Car- 
LEYAN. : 

3853 Caytey Coli, Alath. Papers U1. 381, 1 propose (in 
analogy with the form Hessian) to call the two curves in 

uestion [previously denoted by P and Q] the Pippian and 
Ouippian respectively. 

Pippin (pipin). Forms: 4-6 pepyn(, 4-7 
pipin, 4-8 pepin, 5 pipyn, 5-6 pypyn(e, 6 pep 
pin, pippyn, pyppen, 6- pippin, (6-8 pippen, 
-ing, 7 -ine). [ME. a. OF. fepia (13th ec.) seed 
of a fleshy fruit, mod.F. pepin, pépin pip; 
Norm. dinl. also seedling apple-tree: cf. sense 2. 
Cf. It. pippolo kernel, grape-stone. Origin obscure. 
Connexion with L. ptfo, -dnen:, a. Gr. mémav, ave ‘pump: 
kin’, is doubtful: in Sp. and Pg. pepino is "cucumber , 

ap ‘pip’ in fowls (Pip s2.!), which 
mn Walloon is Zefin. It. gipita is ‘sprout’ or ‘shoot, and 
also ‘pip’ in fowls. The relations between these are obscure.) 


PIPPIN. 


1. The seed of certain fruits, including those now 
called pifs, and others: cf. Pir s0.3 Obs. exc. 


north. tial. 
a1z00 Cursor JM. 1366 (Cott.) Pepins [so Gott; Fair, 
cornys; /rix. curnels} ben he gaue him thrin, Pe quilk a 
Pe appel tre he nam. /8/d. 1417 Pe pipins war don vnder 
is tung, Par ras o pam thre wandes yong. 1348-9 Durham 


Acc # 
yn. 1398 Texvisa Barth, De P. R.xvit,clxxxix, (Bodl. 
NS), Wuoles and pipyns leueb whan pe wyne is cleno 
wronge oute. ¢1440 Proms. Parv, gous Pypyne, of vyne, 
or grape.., acinus. 1802 AxNoLvE C. 
w i haue many rooses..thou muste take the harde pepyns 
of the same rooses that bee right aod sowe hem. 
Lyre Dodoens vi. xtii. ee In the middle of the fruite [pear] 
there is a coare with kernels or peppins. 1601 HouLanp 
Pliny 1. 447 The Inner stones or pepins, which in some 
rapes are but single, or one alone. 1613 [see 1c]. 1764 
Suz. Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) rg5 Cut them [oranges] 


in quarters and take out all the plppens. 1828 Craven Gloss., | 


Lipin, the seed of an apple. 1868 Atxinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Pippin, the pip or seed of the apple and like fruits, 
+b. Applied to the germ of a pea, or the like. 
ep 430 Two Cookery-bks, 32 [Pesyn] wy! alle to-falte with 
a lytil boylynge, to pereyc, saue be whyte Pepyn is per-in. 
+o. Rendering Sp. pepita a grain of gold. Obs. 
1604 E. G[eimstone] D'Acosta’s Mist. Indiss w. iv. a1 
They finde little of this golde in pippin. /déd., They ca 
them pippins, for that commonly they are like to pippins or 
seeds ofniclons. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage Vit. ii. tore 
olde is found either in Graines which they call the Pippins 
cause they are like. .Seedes of Mclons..or in powder. 
2. The name of numerons varictics of apple, 
raised from seed. 
e1433 Lync. On Entry of FHlen. Vi into London (MS. 
Harl. 565 If, ra1), Pypyns, quynces blaundrellys to disport 
Aad fe Pom cedre corageus to recomfort, 1494 Faavan 
CAron, vi. 605. 1830 Patscr. 154 Names of frutes..as well 
generall as pomme, an apple, and sdyre, a fe, as par- 
ticnler, as earpendy, a pippyn; sstranguillon, a choke 
peare. 1579 Lyiv Ewphues (Arb.) 120 The sower Crabbe... 
as well as the sweet Pippin. 1597 Suaxs. a //en. LV, v. iii. 
2 We will cate a last yeares Pippin of my owne graffing. 
1629 D’arnixson Paradisi 587 This is a pretty way to have 
Pippins, Pomewaters, or any other sorts of Apples rowing 
low. 1676 Wortioce Cydsr (1691) 202 Pippins. .take their 


naine from the small spots or pips that usually appear on | 


the sides of the Apple. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. \1. 
253 The pippins .. were so called because the trees were 
raised from pips or seeds, 
[apples] of English origin have acquired almost universal 
celebrity; for instance, the Golden Pippin, Rihston Pippin, 
-. Blenheim Pippin, etc.; and recently Cox's Orange Pippin 
has been brought into notice. 


3. piplied to a person. slang, 

1664 Cotton Scarron. wv. Wks. (1725) 95 Thou'rt a precious 
Pepin, To think to steal so slily from me. 
3 Jan. 4/1 The Reform Bill won't do it, my Pippin. 

4. attrib. nnd Comb., as pippin cider, jelly, pie, 
trade; pippin-grower, -mouger, -pelling, -squeeser 
pippin-faoce, a red round face; so pippin-faced 
adj.; tplppin-fruit, a fruit containing ‘ pippins’ 
or pips (04s.); pippin-hearted a., faint-hearted, 
timtd; + pippin-squire = APprLE-sQuIRE (045.); 
typippin-tea, ?an infusion of pippins (0ds.). 

Shag Compl. Farmer s. v. Cyder, They.. found their *pepin 
cyder not so pleasant as their moyle or red streak cyder. 
1598 Manson ees Sat. iii. 130 He never durst vnto 
these Ladies show His *pippin face. 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
vi, The hard-headed man with the pippin-face. 1872 Biacx 
Adv, Phacton vi, This old stealer, with his withered 
pippia face. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. vi, A little hard-headed, 

ipstone."pippin-faced map. 1678 CoTron (fitle) The 
Planters Manual: being instructions for the Raising, Plant- 
ing, and Caltivating all sorts of Frait-Trees, whether Stone- 
fruits or *Pepin-fruits. 1833 Hr. Martineau Tale of Tyne 
i, If I were to turn pippin-monger instead of “pippin- 
frower. 1809 W. lavinc Amicherd, (1861) 171 They might 
have been the meckest, most ee peed little men ia 
the world. 1718 Mrs. Eates XAeceifts 5x Take *Pippin- 
Jelly. 1607 Iluvwoon Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 11. 57 You 
are a “pippinmonger to call me Russetting or apple-john. 
1835 Edin. Rev. LX1. 406 Hissing, pos *pippin-pelting, 
and driving them from the boards. 1§92 GzEENE Dispus. § 
A *pipping Pye that cost in the Market foure pence. 1600 
Row anos Lets, Sumours Blood xxxiii, 39 A Dogges yeo- 
man, or some Dippin Squier. 1706 Bavnaao in Sir J. 
Floyer Hot § Cold Bath, ut. 323 For his constant Drink.. 

Pippin-Thea,..with Syrup of Rasberries, 174g *Pippin 
trade [see Prrrinzr). 

Hence tPippined a., having pips; +Pi:ppiner, 
a ship engaged in the ‘ pippin trade’ (see guot.). 

ctq30 Pallad. on Hush. wu. 7a Grapis feire and greete, 
pajeoed hard (L. grani caliost} and drie. 1745 De Foe's 

, Pradesmnn itt (1841) 1. 19 1f 3 merchant comes to me 
to hire a small ship of me, and tells me it is for the pippin- 
trades or to huy a vessel, and tells me he intends to ithe a 
eee of her; the meaning is, that she is to run to Seville 
or oranges, or to Malaga for lemons. 

{Fipple v. Obs. Also 6 pypple (pimpel). 
[App. lim, or frequent. of Pirg vl] intr. To 
blow with a gentle sound; to pipe or whistle 
softly, as the wind; to murmur or ape, ag a 
—— poet Pippling vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

MISO ORELTON Replyce. Wks. 1843 I. 207 Yong scolers .. 
enbolned with the hy ttetres, blast_ of she mocks vayne 
morons Pipplyng wynde. xgss W. Wataeman Fardde 

actions Wi. vii, 164 Thei haue twoo sommers, softe pim- 

Pgins windes, a milde aier, 1568 Puarn Exncid. ut. F iv, 
Vhan the..wind with pipling sweete Is out at sowth, and 
to the seas to saill doth call the flecte. 1582 Stanvuuast 
Eneis . (Arb) 66, 1 Now shiuer at shaddows, eeche 
pining pufdoth amaze me. 1592 R. D. Hypuerotomachia 
756, Small streames of water, pyppling iad slyding downe 


olls (Surtees) 549 In duabus libr. de Resyns sanz | 


von, (1811) 166 ¥f thou | 
1578 | 


1866 Treas. Bot. 945 Some ' 


1885 Punch | 


899 


vpon the Amber granell. (1863 G. Macponatp D. Eleinbrod t 


ut. ix, They sat down to enjoy the ‘soft pipling cold * which 
| swang all the leaves about.) 
| b. ?transf. 
1982 Stanyuurst fuels wv. (Arb.) 95 Had not I such 
daliaunce, such pipliog bedgle renounced. 
| Pipple, -stone: see PEBBLE, -sToNE. 
| Pip-pop. [Echoic.] A representation of the 
report of a Mauser rifle, etc, 
| 1go1 Westie, Gaz. 14 Nov. tds Once outside the outposts 
of the base town and the fun begins. Pip-pop—pip-pop— 
| the Veomanry in advance have been fred upon. 1908 
| Macn, Mag. Sept. 392 The sound still rings in my ears of 
the metallic pip-pop of the Mauser. 
eapay (pi'pi), a. [f. Pre 50.3 and ? 56.14 -y.] 
1. Full of pips. 
| 1898 Sat. Rev. 25 June 728/t A bitter, pippy lemon. 
2. Stock Exchange slang. (2) Sinkly, shaky. 
1892 Scott. Leader 19 Feb, On ‘change... Mexican rails 
also look ‘pippy ‘ to-day. 
Pipridge, obs. form of Prpreripce. 
| Pipsissewa (pipsis/wi). [ad. N. Amer. 
Ind. (? te gee name sip-si-sewa; it is not clear 
whether the form in fif- occurred in some native 
dial., or was a white man’s goep a] A 
name for Chimaphila umbellata (N.O. Ericacez: 
| oc Lyrolacee:), also called Prince’s pine, a low 
creeping evergreen with whitish flowers, found in 
Europe, northern Asla, and N. America. Also, 


| be quickened? sags Couwegey Sisge Nouen 
is 


[1814 Puasn Flor, Amer. Sept. 300 Chimaphila..is in high | 


| the leaves of this used as a diuretic and tonic. 


esteem for its medicinal qualities. They call it Sif-si-sewa.] 
1818 Eaton Afan. Bot. 203 General Varnum says the um- 
| bellata is the Sipsisewa or Pipsisewa and is highly effica- 
cious in the Cure of cancers. 1875 H.C, Woon Therap. 
(1879) 499 Pipsissewa is probably about equivalent to uva 
ursi_in its therapeutic value. 1880 New Virginians 1. iv. 
431 Those woodland darlings, the wild pansy, the pipsissewa 


[aisfr. pipsewissa], and the partridge-berry. 1884 Mic. | 


srauGh Auer. Aled, Plants 104 Chimaphila umbellata... 
Common names pipsissewa, winter green, princes pine, bitter 
winter green, ground holly. * 
ipul, variant of Pzepuy, E. Indian tree. 

Pipy (poipi), ¢. (ereon.-ey.) [f. Pipe sd.14-y.) 

1. Containing pipes, tubes, or tubnlar forma- 
tions ; of the form of a pipe, tubular, cylindrical. 

uo Switzea Pract. Gard, xu \xxviii. 406 When once 
sellery is whitened it must he eaten, otherwise it will soon 
grow pipey or rot. 1757 Ettis in PAM Trans. L. 193 A 
white pipy and stony coral. 1818 Keats Endym, 1. 241 
Where dank moisture breeds The pipy hemlock to strange 


Overgrowth. 1851 Frul. XR. Agric. Soc. XII. 1. 288 A 
soft blue ‘pipy’ clay, #2. containing pipes of red rusty 
matter, 1869 Pitturs Vesuv. iv, 121 The crust formed 


over the Java is remarkably pipy as well as cellular. 

2. Piping, sheill. (Ce Pure 56.) 2.) 

1877 W. S. Gitaeet Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 14 ‘Cheer up, 
Mr. Foggerty ', said n pipy little voice. 

3. Given to ‘piping the eye’ or crying. coflog. 

1861 Miss Yoncz Stokesley Seeret xii. (1862) 179 ' Christa- 
bel’, said a little voice,..‘T shall never be pipy again’. 

Piquable (pikab’l), a. rare. [f Biqur v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being or inclined to be piqued. 

1860 Tznnvson Let, Dk. Argyle in Afemt, (1897) 1. xxi. 458 
iad I been a piquable man I should have been piqued. 

Piquance M Aetel rare, [See-ANCE.] =next. 

1883 American VII. 10 A certain mingling of smoothness 
and piquance is not wanting. 

Piquancy (prkiusi). Also 7 picg-. [f. PI- 
QUANT: see -ANCY.] 

+1. Sharpness, severity. Ods. 

@1677 Barrow Scrni. (1687) I. xiv. 204 Satyrical taunts do 
owe their seeming piquancy, not to the speaker,. -hut to the 
subject, and the hearers, 1698(R. Fracusos] View Eccles. 
16 That the reader may. judge, with what Meekness and 
Decency, tho with some measure of Picquancy, I treat them. 

2. Of food, etc.: Stimulating pungency or tart- 
ness ; appetizing flavour. 

1664 Evetyn Pontona iv. 13 To salute our Palats with a 
more agreeable piquancy and tartpess. 89x Naruevs 
Prev. & Cure Dis. 1, ii. 83 imparting piquancy to the food, 
1884 Baowminc Ferishtak Prot. 17 ‘Fist, food —then, 
piquancy. 


J. fig. Of manner, speech, etc.: The quality of | 


being Prquant (in sense 3) ; racy quality. 

In quot. 1683 said of the impression made upon the mind. 
1683 Cave Lcclssiastici, Ambrose 419 His style. leaves a 
ee ancy and quick relish in the Readers mind. 1685 J. 

ott Chr. Lie u. 129 Give a relish and picquancy to our 
Conversation. 1826 Mtss Mitroro Village Ser. u. (1863) 
305 There was a tasteful smartness in her dress,..with a 
haa in her air, and a privency of expression. 1836 
Emerson Vatare, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 151 It is this 
which gives that piquancy to the conversation of a strong- 
natured farmer or backwoodsman. 1851 D. G. Mircnztn 
Dream Life (1852) 147 Her conversation delights you by 
its piquancy and grace. 

iquant (prkint), a. (sb.) Forms: 6 pick- 
ande, -ante, 6-7 pickant, 7 pleque-, piccant, 
7-8 picqu-, 7- piquant, 9 piequ-, piquante, {s. 
F. piquant (} picguant), pt.pple. of piquer to prick, 
sting: see Pick v.!, Pique vt The form péc- 
cant was ad. It. piccante. In 19th c. authors, 
piquante (pikant) usually represents the Fr. fem. 
piquante (pikiit).] . 
. That pierces or stings; ¢sf. sharp or stinging 

to the feeiings; keen, trenchant; severe, bitter. 
, Chiefly fig. O65. oc arch. 


PIQUE. 


1g21 Wousty in St. Papers Hen. Viti, 1, Mees 
standing the pickande wordes contcigned in thEmperours 
letters. 1549 Cinuguek Erasm, ou Folly Miij, Who is he so 
blaat aad restive, that could not with t eyr pickant spurres 
in Camden 
Afise. (1847) 1. a9 jaie the marshall wrote a letter..a 
lytle pickante. 1651 Life Father Sarfi (1676) 32 By some 
picquant words or arguteness to put them into choler. 1654 


{ tr. oes Curia Pol. 6 The pangs of the Gout are so 


sharpe and picquant. 1789 E. Daawin Let. in Life (1879) 37 
Never to make an pagent orangry answer. 1668 La 
Jacguerie 1. 131 Urged him on With piquant spur. 

b. Sharp-pointed, peaked. Ods. rare. 

1650 Butwee Anthropomet. 261 When sharp piquant Toes 
were altogether in request. 

2. Agreeably pungent or sharp of taste; sharp, 
stinging, biting; stimulating or wheiting to the 
appciite ; appetizing. 

Bee pales Lett. 1, v. xxxviii, [A cook] excellent for 
a pickant sawce and the haugou. 1656 Srantey //1sé. 
Philos, v. U1. 78 The differences of Sapours are seven} 
sweet, sharp, sowre, picqueant, salt, acid, bitter. 1704 
Aoorson ttaly (5733) gor piquant to the Tongue as Salt 
itself. 1837 Disaagci Vio. Grey v. xii, As piquant as an 
anchovy toast. 1840 Tuacweray Paris Sh.-bk. (1872) 227 
A piquant sauce for supper. 

3. fig. That acts upon the mind as a piquant 
sance, or the like, upon the palate; that stimalates 
or excites keen interest or curiosity; pleasantly 
stimulating or disquieting. 

1695 Whether Parit, 2 not in Law dissolved, etc. 47 It 
falls below being piquant, and keeps within the Limits and 
Precincts of Modesty. 1706 Art of Painting 22 He 
[Rembrandt] desiga’d an infinite Number of Thoughts, that 
were as sensible and as Preguant as the Productions of the 
best Masters. 1792 Maav Wottsroneca. Rights Wom. iv. 
144 Their hughes -leave home to seek fora more agrecable 
—may I be allowed to use a significant French word ?— 
Ct daw society, 1819 J. W. Croxea in C. Papers 24 Aug., 

Your notices of literary works should be short, light, and 
piquant. 1849 C. Baonte Séiriey vi, She disapproved entirely 
of the piquant neatness of Caroline's costunice. 1879 Touxcex 
fool's Err. xxxv.235 These charms combined 10 render her 
an exceedingly piquant and charming maiden. 1885 Mane. 
Cottins Prettiest Woman xv, This lovely girl had not 
Wanda’s piquant, pretty face. 

|b. After F. piguande fem. 

1823 Scotr Feveril xxxix, The monkey has a tarn for 
satire, too, by all that is S/guanis. 1850 SmMEOLEY /. Fair- 
fegh (1894) 52 Lacy’s.. what you call piquante. 1873 Suites 
Hagucnets Fr. i i, (1881) 3 That picquante letter-writer, 
Madame de Sévigndé. 1898 Riese accann Dr. Therne i. 
15 The face of a rather piquante and pretty girl. 

B. sd. rare. That which is piquant. a. A 
hedgehog’s prickle; b. A piquant dish; a whet. 

1835 Kiasy //ad, A nim. 11. xvii. 313 The two most remark- 
able animals in the insectivorous tribe..are the mole, and the 
hedgchog,.. the latter for its piquants, and the former for 
its hand wurned outwards, 1843 2°. Parley's Aun. IV, 239 
He pined for the piquants—he had dreams of the savouries, 

Hence Pitqnantly adv., in a piquant manner; 
Pi-quantness (rare), piquancy. 

1697 Pottex Antig. Greece 1. xxvii. (1715) 158 Tf an Orator 
- hath been piquantly Censorious. 1703 Art & Atyst. Vint- 
ners 17 Claret loseth mach of its Briskness and Picquantness. 
1727 AILEY vol. WI, Piguantness,.. sharpness, hitingness. 
1882 W. H. Bisnor in Harper's Mag. Dec. 54/2 The village 
is piquantly foreign. 

Pique (prk), sd! Forms: 6 pyke, peake, 
6-7 picke, pike, 7 pieque, 7-8 pieque, 7-8 
(9 dial.) pick, peek, 7-9 peak, 8 pyck, 7- 
pique. [a. F. prgue, n. of action f. piguer to 
prick, piecce, sting: see PIQuE v.1] 

A. Iilustration of Forms. 

1832 Pyke [see B. 1]. 1543 S/. Papers Hen. VILL, UX. 335 
Wierby occasion of sum ane might be taken awaye. 1594 
Peake [sce B.a]. 1596 in A. Collins Lett. & Alen. State 
(1746) IL a1 They are in Picke against these. 1597 Carezu 
AISS. (1869) 272 [These two Scottish septs are] at pike [one 
with the other}. 1609 Skene Neg. Afaj, u. 131 It is treason 
to moue any Pals grudge, or werrell. 1663 Flagellum or 
O. Crontwell (1672) 29 The like picques and quarrelling 
pretences of the Parliament. 1663 Butter Hwd.1. ii. 1082 If 
any Member there dislike His Face, or tohis Beard have Pike. 
1664 (bid. 1. i. 545 "Tis no Fantastick pique I have to love, 
nor coy dislike. 1667 Temrte Let. to Sir J. Temple Wks. 
1731 LH. 43 The Duke of Albemarle had long had a Peek to 
wen Country, @ 1670 Hacker 44p, Williants 1 (1 
Another Pickin which they agreed not. 1675 Corton Scoffer 
Seogt Whs. (x75) 146 You must not take a Picque, If he.. 
speak foes and gleek, 69x Woon Ath. Oxon. I. 318 
Out of a puritanical peak. 1706 Puivus s.v., There is a 
Peek between them, a1713 -Ettwoon Axfobiog. Sac. 
(1714) 431 Upon a Pick he took against the People called 


MER 


Quakers. 1787 Mas, Gairritn Lett, Henry & Franecs 
(1767) 1, 61 thee we should behave well to our friends out 
of 1894 Crocxett 


love, and to our enemies out of vie, R 
Raiders (ed. 3) 83, I did not learn..what was the pick that 
the Black Smugglers had takeo at the Maxwells, 

B. Signification. y 

1, A personal quarrel or fit of Ill-feeling between 
two or more persons; ill-feeling, animosity, enmity. 

1938 Cromwete In Merriman Life § Leét. (1902) 1. 349 
Which Edmond Knightley hathe. .trauayled..to sett pyke 
betwene the sayd ladye arid the executors. 1540 Sé. Papers 
ffen. VIET, VYUL. 464 There were some that wolde be right 
gladde to here Your Majestic and He were in picke to- 
gythers. 1661 Fe.tuam Aesofves vu. xiii. (ed. a Between 
eatirest friends, .. sometimes little coldness may 
appear, 1691 Woop 4¢h. O.con. 11.92 Because of a Pique 
that bad been between the Abbots and Bishop Laud. 21774 
Gotosm. Elegy Mad Dog v, This dogo man at first were 
friends; But when a pique began, The dog..Went mad, 
and bit the man, ae 


PIQUE. 


2. A feeling of anger, resentment, or ill-will, 
1esulling from some slight or injury, €sp. such as 
wounds one's pride or vanity ; offence taken. 

rgor Nasnu Four Lett. Conf, ‘Wks, (Grosart) II. 215 You 
teke the graue peake vppon you too much. (1653 HfoLcrorr 
Procopius, Goth. Wars 1. 15 This Optaris ad a pique 
against Theodatus. 1663 Davoren Wild Gallani ui, Pray, 
my Lord, take no pieque at it, 1663-67 Pique to [see A.]. 
1676 Maavetn Afr. Srirke H ivb, He..bore a great pique 
at Alexander, for having been preferr'd hefore him to 
the See of Alexandria. 1766 [C, Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 
18: Poor Stephen went suddenly forth in a Pique, And 
push‘d off his Boat for the Stygian Creek. 1832 J. W. 
Croxen Diary 12 May, He ac uijesced ..with an air of 
pique and disappointment. 1877 Fareman Norm. Cong. 11. 
ix. 414 #o/e, A Bishop who had turned monk in a momeatary 
fit of pique. . 3 F 

+38. Pigue of honour, a point in which honour is 
pticked or affected. Oés. 

1678 R. L’Estaance Sexcca’s Aor. (1702) 522 There can 
he no Interfering upon a Pique of Honour. 1687 Daypen 
Hind & P,.w. 401 Add long prescription of established 
laws, And picque of honour to maintain a cause. 

Pique (pik), 6.2 Also 7 pica(ue, pickque, 
[a. I. pic, in same sense, of uncertain origin. 
(Taken by Hatz-Darm. as a sense of fic, pick, 
pike, (mountain) peak ; Littré takes it as a distinct 
word.)] In Piguet, The winning of thirty points 
on cards and play, before one’s opponent hegins to 
count, entitling the player to begin his score at 
sixty. Cf. RepiQue. 

1668 Terie Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 Vi. 93 In 
their Audiences .. the Cards commonly run high, and all 
is Picque and Repicque between them. 1674 Corton 
Compl, Gamester vi 81 The youngers Blank shall bar the 
former and hinder his Picq and Repicq [printed Picy and 
Repicy), 1688 R. Houme Armoury ut xvi, (Roxh.) 73/2 A 
Picy in the game of Picket. 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycd, s. v. 
Piguet, If he can make up thirty, part in hand, and part 
play, cre the other has told any thing, he reckons for them 
sixty.—And this is called a eee Whence the name of 
the re 1861 Dfacm. Mag. Dec. 137. on 

+ Pique, 56.3 Ods. [a. F. or quasi-F., ad. L. 
pica.) = Pica 2, depraved appelite. 

1678 Butver Aud. ut. ii. 809 Though it have the Pique, 
ee long, “Lis still for something in the wrong; As Women 
long. 

Pique (pike, pik), 33.4 Also 7 pioo. [a. 
Sp. Amer. piguze, ad. Quichua sig? (Gonzalez 
Holguin 1608), p74z (Tschudi) flea, chigoe.] 

1. = Cuicok, 

1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 216 A... tittle Insect, call'd 
Pico which gets insensibly into the Feet. 1758 Apams tr. 
Ulloas Voy. in Pinkerton (1808) XIV. 349 The insect .. 
called nigua and in Peru pique, is shaped iNRe 
Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, iv, (1818) I. 103, Tam speaking of 
the celebrated Chigoe or Jiggers, called also.. Pique. 

2. ‘A name for Avgas nigra, a blind tick which 
sometimes causes sores on men or animals’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1895). 

Pique, 54.6 Erron. form of PEAK 36,2 

1816 P. Pounpen France § flaly 5 A close-bound cap 
which dwindles nearly to a pique. 1845 Baowninc How 
they brought Gd. News ii, \ turned in my saddle and made 
its girths tight, Then shortened each stirrup, and set the 
pique right. 

Pique, obs, form of PIKE 56.3 and 6, 

Pique (pik), v.1 Also 7-8 picque, (9 peak). 
[a. F. piguer to prick, sting, stimulate, irritate, 
excile; se Diguer, to take offence] 

1. trans. To prick the feelings of; to excite to 
anger, resentment, or enmity; to irritate; Lo offend 
by wounding pride or vanity. 

1671 R. MacWaro True Nonconf, 103 You think you 
picque him wittily, whea you say, ‘any ane in Scripture 
hs makes ie Yous call it ani au what doth not 
please, is extraordinary ". 1673 W. Peewicu Dispatches 
(Roy. Hist. Soc.) 264 The gentry.. are malcontents. See all 
piqued against the C.de Monterei. 1732 Pore Zp. Bathurst 
349 The Dev was piqu’d, such saintship to behold. 1766 
Foapver Ser. Yng. Wont. (1767) 1. ii. 76 She .. piques 
our pride, and offends eta iecament 1796 Exiza HAMILTON 
Lett. Hindoo Rare (821) I. 233 A little picqued by the 
excess of his mirth. 1838 Prescott Ferd. & Js. (1846) L. iii, 
182 a at this opposition to his wishes. 1862 Goutavan 
Pers. Relig. viii. ut. (1873) 221 This moment our vanity is 
piqued. 1876 Afid-Yorks, Gloss. s.v. Peak, ‘He's ed 
about somewhat’, 

2. ¢rans. To stimulate or excite to action or 
activity ; to instigate or provoke, esp. by arousing 
envy, rivalry, jealousy, or other passion ; to arouse, 
awake (curiosity, interest). +b. ref. To excite 
or arouse oneself, put oneself on one’s mettle (oés.). 

1698 VanaauGn Prov, Wife 1.i, My husband’s barbarous 
usage piques me to revenge. 1736 BotincasoKxe Patriot, 
(1749)18 Fortune maintainsa kind of rivalship with wisdom, 
and piques herself often in favour of fools as well as knaves. 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 67 Her vanity..prompted 
her to pique the Prince's attention. 1793 Afinstrel 1. 192 
Taunting messages were reiterated to pique him to come 
forth, 1837 Cartvce #r. Kev. UL. iv, Peaking himself 
into flame of irritancy. 1870 H. Smarr Race for Wife i, 
You have piqued my woman's curiosity. 

+3. absol, or intr. To arouse a feeling of pique; 
to stimulate. Ods. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats Epil, If you must fash out, and 
think you can't Be wits yourselves unless you pique aad 
raat, 1710 Apoison Tatler No. 163 P 5 Every Verse hath 
something in it that piqnes, 


a flea. 1816 | 


a 


900 


44. intr. To pique at: to strive or vie with | 


(another) through envy or jealousy. Obs. rare. 
3668 Davpen Evening’s Love iv.i, Women of the play- 
house, still piquing at each other, who shall go the hest 
dressed. 5 ‘ 
5. rofl. (rarely énxér.). To take pride 7, plume 
oneself or. Const. on, upon; rarely at, in, (=F. 


se piguer de.) 

1705 Pore Leét. (1736) V. 10 Men who are thought to 
pique themselves upon their wit. 1773 Boswett Tour Hebr. 
ro Sept., We. .piqued ourselves at not being outdone at the 
nightly ball hy our less active friends. 1787 Generous 
Adtachuient VV. 113 Sir Jefiry..piques himself much in the 
nursery of the young woodlands. i 
Scot. (1864) I. x A powerful baron who piqued himself upon 
his skill in his weapons, 1892 Pall Mall G. 24 June 1/3 
Temperance reformers who are wont to pique on the pro- 
gress of the cause in the colonies. 

Hence Pi'quing vé/. sb. and pi. a. 

1794 C. Picor Female Jockey Club 22 To entice unhappy 
victiins into her net, and then ahandon them to all the 
nb uing severity of ridicule. 1808 JEFFERSON Writ, (1830) 

. 105 One piquing thing said, draws on another. 1854 
Faaer Growth in Holiness iv, A piquing of our self-love. 

Pique, wv” [f. Proce 36.47] In Piguet: a. 
trans. To wina ane from, score a pique against 
(one’s opponent). b. ##f7. To score a pique. 

1659 Shuffing, Cutting & Deal. 8, 1 was Pickquet the 
last, but am now repickgt. 1668 [see Piguet’). 1719 D'Uarey 
Pills V. es He piqu'd and repqud so oft. 1830 ‘E1pRau 
Treaoa’ Hoyle frade Fant 49 lt also piques and a 
the adversary. 1895 Snaitn Dorothy Marvin vi, The 
mysteries..of piqueing, repiqueing and capotting. 

+ Pique, v.3, obs. f. PEAK v.2, to taper to a peak. 


1756 Mas. Catpeawoop Frid, (1884) 307 Above that they | 


had a brow-band, which came piquing down before, betwixt 


their eye brows. 

| Pigué (pike), 56. (a.) : I 
of piguer (see Pique v.!) to prick, pierce, back- 
stitch as in quilting; bence as sb. quilted work, 
quilting.] A rather stiff cotton fabric woven in 
a sioney ribbed or raised pattern; quilting. 

{x837 Cartvte Fy. Rev, (1873) UE. wv. vii, 168 Marie- 
Antoinette was brought out. She had on an undress of 
pigué blanc.) 1858 Kep. Furies Exhid. 1851, 376/1 A new 
fabric called pigud. 1873 ‘Susan Cootwce' What Katy 
did at Sch. ix. 143 Lilly had dressed her hair and donned 
a fresh white plaus: 1895 Knicut Dict. Afech., Pigué,a 
cotton goods, figured or plain, and with a crimped surface 
resembling cordings, 1879 Mas. A. E. James Jnd. Househ. 
Managem. 20 ‘Iwo white skitts..; hunting-cord or white 
Feane, attrib, ee *M. Leceann’ Cambr, Freshm, xi. 189 

the hostess .. looked .. charming in her white and blue 
piqué morning gown. i 3 

. The raised pattern of such a fabric (orig. such 
a patlern formed by regular rows of stitching, as 
in quilting). xBg0 in Cent. Dict. 
B. ppl.a. Tolaid (with little points of gold, etc.). 
Also as sb, = Pigud work b: see C. 

1882 Hamilton Palace Collect. No, 1986 Bonbonniere of 
tortoise shell, inlaid with scrolls of gold piqué. 1897 Daily 
re 5 Jan. 4/7 [Snuff-boxes) in tortoiseshell piqué with 


1828-40 TytLea /ist. | 


[F. pigedé, pa. pple. | 


{ to 


gold. 
C. Cond. Piqué work: a. A kind of decora- 


tive needlework in which a pattern is formed by 
stitching ; b. Ornamental work in tortoise-shell 
or the like, formed by means of minute inlaid 
designs traced in points of gold, etc. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Pigué-zwork, a minute kind of 
buhl-work ; inlaying metals in metals, usually. 

Piqued, obs. or arch. form of PEAKED a. 

@x67z Witins in H. Rogers Lie F. Howe iv. (1863) 106 
While you. are for setting the top on the piqued end down- 
wards, you won't be able to keep it up any longer than you 
continue whipping aad Se uTeIne @1697 Avarey Vad. 
Hist. Surrey (1719) V. 278 A fair Honse.. where the piqued 
ae is. 1793 Mrnsfred 11, 140 Shoes sharply piqued at 

ie toes. 

Piqned (pzkt), g//.a. [f. Prque vl + -EDI] 
Offended, irritated ; excited: see the vb. 

1689 tr. Furien's Past. Lelt. Transl. Epist, The same 
learned Man... hath. written sundry piqued Books with 
hitterness and gall enough against the Reformed. 174 
Younc Wt. Té. v. 840 On his Wiles a piqu’d and jealous 
Spy. 3851 Waaptaw Zechariah vit. (1869) 132 Those 
piqued and jealous enemies. 1880 Mas. Forarster Roy § 
V1. 19, ‘¥ am delighted..’', says Lord Charles in a piqued 
tone. x90 Daily Chron. 29 Apr. 7/1 One after another 
gratified a piqued curiosity and raised the cloth and peeped. 

Pique devant, var. of PickE-DEVANT Oés. 

Piquer, Piquere, obs. ff, PIKER, PICKEER, 

Piqnet! (prkett, piket). Also 7 pickquet, 
7-9 picket, picquet, 8 pickette, picquette, 8-9 
piquette. [a. F. piguet, obs. picguet (16th c. in 
Halz.-Darm.), of uncertain origin. 

The Fr, form is diminutive (rt), and the radical part has 
been variously Sought in F. gic, aterm used in this game 
(see Pique 56.3); sigue, a pike (weapon), a spade (in cards) 
pigue quarrel ; or Signer to pe Pieree, sting.] 

A card-game played by two persons with a pack 
of 32 cards (the low cards from the two to the 
six being excluded), in which points are scored on 
various groups or combinations of cards, and on 
tricks: see Capot, CARTE BLANCHE, Piquk, Poixt, 
REPIQUE, QUATORZE, QUINT. 

1646 J. Hau Hore Vac. x. 150 For Cardes..a mans fancy 
would be sum'd up in eribbidge; Glecke requires a vigilant 
memory; Mawa pregnant agility; Picket [ printed Pichet) 
a various invention, 1653 (ff¢/e) The Royall and delightful 


PIRACY. 


Game of Picquet. 1668 Daypen Sir af. Afar-all 1 i, if 

‘0 to Picquet, though it be but with a Novice in‘t, he 
will picque and repicque, and capot me twenty times 
together. 1678 Burter A/ud. 111. i. 946 Flan Gamesters, 
when they play a Set With greatest cunning at Piquet. 
1710 Patner Proverbs 290 Some. .confound a child s fortune 
at ombre, picket, and hazard. 17rx Appison Sect. No. 198 
Px She admits a Male Visitant to her Bed-side, plays with 
him a whole Afternoon at Pickette. 1738 Pore Ef. Cobham 


| 85 His pride is in Piquette, Newmarket-fame, and judgment 


ata Bett, 1848 Dickens Dowdey xxi, The major. .wassitting 
down toplay picquet with her. 1905 19/4 Cent. Sept. 423 She 
and the King often spent the evening playing piquet orchess. 

attrib. 1708 Rowe Royal Convert Prol. 12 Not to forget 
Your Piquet Parties, and your dear Basset. ¢37ro Prior 
Epil. to Phadra 39 The Picquet-Friend dismiss‘d, the coast 
all clear, And spouse alone impatient for her dear. 3816 
Sincen Zist. Cards 272 A Piquet pack now consists of 
thirty-two cards only. ' 

Hence Pi-quetiat, a piquet player. 

1899 Speaker 25 Mar. 339/1 David Gregorie, a noted 
Piquetist. " B 

+Pique't2, OJs. Also piquette. [? Akin to 
Picorrer.] The name of a variety of carnation. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Boi. App. 323 Piquets, Dianthus. 
31775 Asn, Piguette,..a beautiful kind of carnation. 

iquet(t, obs. form of Picker. 

|| Piquette is Also 7 piquet, 8 pic- 
quette. [F., £ figrer to prick, sting; in refer- 
ence to its lart taste.] (See quots.) 

1688 R. Hotmae Armoury ut. xx. (Roxh.) 249/2 Piquet, 
wine from the Huske of Grapes and water, 1706 PHILLirs, 
Pieguette, Fr.) a tart sort of Wine us‘d in some Parts of 
France, hy the meaner Sort of People. 1858 Sisimoxps 
Dict. Trade, Piguette, sour acid wine ;..made. .by pouring 
water on the husks of Brapes. 

|| Piqueur (pékér). Also anglicized as Pickers, 
[F., agent-n. from giguer to prick: see Halz.- 
Darm. In France, or on the Continent, An 
attendant who directs the hounds during a hunt, 
or runs before a carriage Lo clear the road. 

1835 H. Grevirre Diary (1883) 59, } followed a piguenr, 
who appeared to me to know his wétzer, and by keeping close 
to his heels I contrived to see the stag taken. 1837 Jj. F. 
Coorer Europe Ul. vii. 155 The piguenr scouring along the 
road in advance, like a rocket. 1864 M. J. Hicoins £ss. 
204 The postilions and pigueurs all wore round glazed hats. 

|| Piqui, piquia: see PEKEA. 

1890 Cent. Dict, Piguia-oil, a sweet concrete food.oil 
derived from the fruit of Caryocar Brasiliense. 

+ Piquier, eran (pikivs). Obs. Also 6 
picquior. [a. F. piguier, f. pigue Pike 50.5] A 
soldier armed with a pike, a pikeman; = P1Ker 2, 

1596 J. Smvtie in Lef?. Lit. Men (Camden) gr A hundreth 
at the most Pikeirs and Archers. 1g98 Barret T/eor, 
Warres 1. i. 36 The Picquier, either armed or unarmed is 
he shewed and taught the carriage and vse of his pike. 
{bid, 33 The good Picquier ought to learne to tosse his 
pike well. 

Piquier, obs. form of PickEER. 

||Piquillin. [Argentine Sp. pigudliin (ptki- 
Vin), ultimately from some Indian digleat A 
South American bush, Condalia microphylla (NO. 
Rhamnacesx), having an edible drupaccons fruit. 

1884 in Minter Plaxt-2, 

Piquoté, obs. form of Picorgs. 

+ Piquy, obs. (? erron.) var. of pigue, Pica! 2. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v. Character, The Printers Char- 


acters..are, 1. Pearl...2, Non-Pareil. 3. Breviar. 4, Long 
Primer. 5. Piquy L674 or Pica). 1658 Prunuirs, Piguy, a 
Term in printing, sce Pareil. 


|| Pir (pier). Also 7 pire, peor, 9 peer. (Pers. 

3, pir old man, chief of a sect : a title of honour 
(Hopkins).] A Mohammedan saint or holy man; 
also ¢vansf. the tomb or shrine of a saint. 

1672 tr. Bernier’s Empire Gt. Bogol W.113 The Mullahs, 
who with great conveniency and_ delight spend life 
there, under the shadow of the miraculous Sanctity of this 
Pire. 1698 Faver Ace. &. India va P. 240 Hard hy this isa 
Peor, or Burying-place of one of their Prophets. 1849 E. B. 
Eastwick Dry Leaves 121 He forthwith seeks out some Pir, 
or Holy Man, to whose wives be entrusts his child. 1882 
Frover Unexpl. Baluchistan 73 Here was a pir, or holy 
spot, on which Kuli reverently deposited a handful of 
wretched dates, ane Mary Caaus-Witson rene Petrie 
vi. 136 In calamity he turns to his pir to help him. 

Pir, obs. form of Pre. ; 

+Pirace, v. Obs. rave. [Abnormal formation f 
Pirnacy.] a. intr. To practise piracy: = PIRATE 
v2. b. trans. To obtain by piracy: = PIRATs 
v1, Hence + Piraced ffi. a. - . 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. X1. vi 147 A fugitive with 
light vessels robbing and piracing. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blane's Trav. 64 Leaving his other ship with all his 
pirac'd riches to the mercy of the water, 

Piracy (pelerisi). Also 6-8 pyr-; 6-7 -cye; 
-cie, -aie. [ad. med.L. firdiia, a. Gr. metpareia 
piracy, f. meiparqs PrnaTE: see -acy.] The action 
or practice of a pirate. 

1. The practice or crime of robbery and depre- 
dation on the sea or navigable rivers, etc., ot by 
descent from the sea upon the coast, by persons 
not holding a commission from an established 
civilized state; with @ and f/, a single act of 
crime of this kind. 

(1419 Charia Hen. V in Rymer Fadera 1X. 54/2 Per 
modum Piratia.] a@1ssz Levanp /#in. ILL. 33 artely hy 
Feates of Warre, partely by Pyracie. 556 <tcts frtey 


PIRAGUA. 


Council (1892) V. 358 He complained of a pyracie doone 
upon hitn bycertain Englishepirates, 1587 Fueminc Conta, 
dlolinshed ULL. 1359/1 Fleeing first out of England for 
notable pirasies, and out of Ireland for trecheries not par- 
denable. 1630 A. Johnson's Ki ingd. 4 Comm. aaq On 
those coasts he rather exerciseth Pyracie, than Dominion. 
roa Luirrent. Brief Rei. (1857) V. 198 Condemned by the 
court of admiralty for 4 several pyraciex, 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Ace. E, Ind. VI. xxxiii. 5 ‘Those Portuguere .. betook 
themselves to Piracy among the Islands, at the Mouth of 
Ganges. 1807 G, Cuatmers Caledonia 1. u. 1, 213 The 
Vikings confined their odious piracies to the Baltic. 1879 
Faraan St. Paul (1883) 241 The total suppression of piracy 
by Pompey had rendered the Mediterranean safe, 

SE 1893 Mang. Satisaury Sf. fx flo. Lords 16 July, It 
was feared..that under the appearance of educational re. 
forin a scheme of what he might call theological piracy 
would spring up. vag : 

2. fg. ‘Uhe appropriation and reproduction of 
an invention or work of another for one’s own 
profit, without authority; infringement of the 
rights conferred by a patent or copyright. 

1971 Luckomar f/ist. Print. 76 They..would suffer by 
this act of piracy, since it was likely to prove n very bad 
edition. 1808 Wed. Jrn/. XIX. 520 He is charged with 
"Literary Piracy’, and an ‘unprincipled suppression of the 


source from whence hedrewhis information. 1855 Bazwstra | 
Newton 1, iv. 71 With the view of securing his invention of | 


the telescope from foreign piracy. 


Piragua (pire'gwi), periagua (peria-gwa). | 


Forms: a. 7- piragua; 7 piragoua, 8 pirogua, 
peragua, peraouger, 9 peroqua. 8. 7 peri- 


ago(e, -yago, -eago, -aqua, perriaguer, 8 perrl- , 


agua, -ago, periaguay, -auger, perriaugre, 
-awger, 8-9 periagua, -aga. y. & petty-oager, 
pettiagua, -augua, -awga, -auger, -augre, pe- 
tlaguay, -augre, pettio augre, 9 petty-auga, 
-auger, petlaugua. See also Pirocur, (orig. 
a. Sp. firagua, a. Carib piragua a dug-out; 
subseq. much corrupted, esp. by popalar reference 
of the initial part to peri- and petty. 
A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. [1535 Oviepo (1851) 1. 171 Llamanlas los Caribes pira- 

nas.) 1609 Virginia richly valued 41 A piragua or ferrie 

tc. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanes Trav. 343 Vhey.. 
betake themselves to their Canoes, or Piragona. 1684 B. 
Suare Vay. (1729) 54 dbey took one Peragua which they 
found at anchor. 1716 Cuuacn Hist. Philip's War 
(3867) 11, 1a7 Maj. Charch and his Forces were coming 
against them..with aq Peraougers, meaning Whale-boats. 
UP tr. Rochon's Madagascar in Pinkerton Voy. (1814) 
XVI. 797 And because the canvas ., is impenetrable 
to water, the hammock becomes a real pirogaa. 1839 
Marevat Phant. Ship xxvii, The peroqua rapidly ap- 
proached. 1901 Blackw. Mag, Feb. 164 As soon as the 
prow of the piragua grounded. 

B. 1672 Sta W. Tarnot Discov, ¥. Lederer 18 People, 
whom they..force nway..in Peringo’s. 1691 Proc. agst. 
French in Select. fr, Harl. Mise, (1793) 474, Making their 
escape in their swift periaquas. 1696 S. Carolina Stat. 
(1837) II. 105 Any boat, perriaguer or canoe. 1697 Pereago 


see B.1). r70a C. Matuer Magn. Chr, 1. App. (1852) 171 
The periaga kept busking to and again. 1719 Periagua 
[see 3. x], 3733 NV. Sersey Arch. XI. 311 A large new 


Perriagua, of about 3: Foot in length. Lbid. 452 The 
Owners of the other two Boats and Teeieer 
532 Chased by three Perriagoes. 

1 scamming bither..in their small canoes, or Perriawgers. 
z in F, B. Hough Siege of Detroit (1860) 115 Three 

attoes and two Perriaugres. 1778 J. Carvea Frav. N. 
Amer. 498 The French traders..make of them periaguays. 
1804 C. B. Brown te. Volney's View Soil U.S. 74 Two boats 
(petiagas) were detached from Detroit. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nad. xiv. (1873) erfpite perines is a strange rough boat. 

y- 1703 DaMFIeR . (1729) LEI, Our Craft was but Canoes 
and Peity-Oagers. 2736 V. Jersey Arch. XI. 451 He 
recover'd himself and seired.. a Pettiauger of Alderman 
Romer. 1736 Pettiawga [see B. 2]. 1739 Waitertetp in 
Even Irnls, (756) We went ina Pevimgan over the 
Sound. 1740 Hist. ‘anmtaica 298 A Petiagnay and Half- 
Galley, 1776 N. Greene in Sparks Cory. Amer. Rev. (1853) 
1. 301 Our people ran the petiaugres asbore, 

B. Signification. 

L.A long narrow canoe hollowed from the trunk 
of a single tree, and sometimes deepened by the 
addition of planks along the sides, or widened by 
being built of two curved sections with a flat 
bottom inserted between them. 

160g [see A. a}. 1630 Cart. Suitn Trav. § Adv. 52 There 
were six Peryagoes, which are buge great trees formed as 
your Canowes, but so laid out on the sides with boords, 
they will seeme like a little Gally. 1697 Damrier Vey. 
{559} ag Percago's and Canoa's..are nothing but the Tree 
t self made hollow Boat wise, and the joa generally 
sharp at both ends, the Pereago at one only, with the other 
end flat. 1919 De Fow Crusoe 1. ix. (1340) 149 To make 
inyself a canoe or periagua. 174 Rigging & Scantanship 
I. a42 Peria, was..double and single canoes, used by the 
natlves of. .islands in the south seas. 1843 Prescotr Afexico 
V4, ¥. (1864) 367 The canoes and piraguas of the enemy. 


2. An open flat-bottomed schooner-rigged vessel; 
a sort of two-masted sailing barge, used in America 
and the W. Indies. 


1667 Lond. Gas, No. 126/4 A small Vessel of ours called 
. Periagoe, +. chasing aa hing his Shallop laden with 
fovisions, 1735 Wrstey Jrn/. 4 Apr., F set out for 
Frederica in a pettiawga—a sort of flat-bottomed barge. 
1744 F, Moorx Vey. Georgia 49 These Periagnas are long 
flat-bottom'd Boats, carrying from a5 to je Tons. They have 
a kind of a Forecastle and a Cabhin; bat the rest 0} a, and 
no Deck. They have two Masts. .and Sails like Seuceatrs. 
They row generally with two Oarsonly. . 1804 Naval Chron. 
X1.456 A Pecidugua, a two-mast Boat used by: the Caribs. 


1738 /bid. 


z7so G. Hucues Sarba- - 
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Pirai, variant of Penar, S. American fish. 
Pirameter, variant spelling of PEIRAMETER. 

1895 Knicnt Dict, Mech. 1714/1. 

Piramid, Piramis, etc., obs. ff. Pyramip, etc. 
Piramidig (piramidig). [Echoic, after the 
bird's call.] A name given in the W. Indies to a 
night-hawk, Chordiles virginianus or C. minor. 

1847 Gosse Birds Yamaica 33 We hear a loud, abrupt, 
and rapid repetition of four or five syllables in the air above 
oar heads, resembling the sounds, piramidig, or gf me a 
bit, or perhaps still more, witta-wittawit, bid, 37 Whither 
the Piramidig retires after its welt evolations are per- 
formed, or where it dwells by day, I have little evidence. 
1859 Zoologist XVIII. 6976 The peculiarity of fight in the 
iramidig. 1894 Newton Dict, Birds 727 Piramidig, a 
creole name,..C{hordiles) minor (Nightjas), being an imita- 
tion of its cry uttered daring its remarkable flight. 

|| Piranha (pira'n’4). [Pg., from Tupi piranya, 


var. of piratya, scissors, also this fish.] A vora- 
cious Sonth American fish: = Pera. 
1869 R. F, Buatow Braaié I. 33 The r almost live 


upon the. dreadful Piranha, 1904 G. A. Boutencer Let. 

to Editor, The ferocious S. American fish .. Serrasalmeo 

Foie is known ia English books of natural history as the 
iranba or Caribe, or Cariba, 


Pirastic(k, variant of PeiRasric, 

Pirate (pier), 56. Also 5-8 pyrat(e, 6 
pyraotte, pirotte, -atte, 6-7 pyrote, pirat, 7 
pyratt. fad. L. pirata, a. Gr. weiparns, f. mepav 
lo altempt, attack, assault. Cf. F. pirate (1448 
in Hatz.-Darm.), Sp., Pg., It. pérata, Du. piraat, 
Ger., Sw., Da. pirat.) 

1. One who robs and planders on the sea, navi- 
gable rivers, etc., or cruises abont for that purpose ; 
one who practises piracy; a sea-robber. 

(1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VI. 415 Pe see beves of 
Danes [L. Dani pirate).) 1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilger. 
23963, I mene pyratys of the Se, Which brynge folk in 
pouerte. 1430-40 — Sochas 1. xxi (1554) 38 This word 
pirate of Pirrhus toke the name. rgza J. Creak in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser. i. he Pirats, Mores, and other infidels. 
1536 Act 28 Hen. VU, 0.15 title, An acte for punishement 
of pyrotes and robbers on the sea. 1561 Even Arte 
Nanig, Pref. prj, Pilotes (I saie) not Pirottes, Rulers, not 
Rouers. r60r Suans. Twwel. MN. v. i. 72 Notable Pyrate, 
thou salt-water Theefe. 1692 Col, Ree. Pennsylv, i 


For the resisting... of all enemies, pyratts, and rebells. 19174 


2 360 | 


Fr. Bk. of Rates 12 We have secured the Navigation of | 


our Subjects, against all other Pyrats, 
§ Fox. 1. 285 Cilicia, comueny the nest of those daring 
pyrates, 1799 Naval Chron. 11. 315 River Pirates..ply 
upon the Thaines during the night. 1817 Byaon A/an/red 
u. iii, 32 A traitor on land, anda pirate at sea. 1 REE- 
man orm, Cong. }.iv.192 In the moaths of.. plain-spoken 
enemies his people [the Norinans in France) are only the 
Pirates, and Pimeelt the Chief of the Pirates, down to the 
end of the [roth] centary. 

fig. 1839 Baiwey Festus xviii. ot 261 Oh, Love's a bold 

frate—the son of the seal 1902 Daily Chrou. 18 Apr. 3/2 

our..eggs were captured by rats or other water pirates. 

2. transf. A vessel employed in piracy or manned 
by pirates; a pirate-ship. 

1600 Houtann Ley xxxix. xxxvi. 875 Scouring the coast 
.-with his pyrats and men of warre. 1649 Evetyn Diary 
12 July, We had a good passage, tho’ chas'd for some boures 
by a pyrate, 1736-3¢ Watpgon Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 

A stately pirate that was steering her course into this 
Sabor, 1836 Maarvar Mfidsh. Easy xvii, That’s as much 
as to say that she's a pirate. 

3. Any one who roves about in quest of plunder; 
one who robs with violence; a marauder, plun- 
derer, despoiler. Also fig. 

eg Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 180 b, ¥* great pirat and 
olde thefe the denyll. 1726 Cavaciina Jfent, 11. 226 It has 
been always a custom among the Soldiers in France to 
extort Money from the Country...These Pyrates had plun- 
der'd, kill'd and made the Coontry pay all they could get 
from them, s802 Samrson Surv. Londonderry 1a ° 
clover sown, on account of promiscuous flocks of sheep, 
which are emphatically called pirates. 1846 Lanoor /feroic 
ldylis, Thrasymedes % Eunde 80 Pirate of virgin and of 
princely bearts{ 18g0 W, lavinc Mahomet I. 155 Pirates 


of the desert. 


4. fig. One who appropriates or reproduces with- 
out leave, for hls own benefit, a literary, artistic, 
or musical composition, or an idea or invention of 
another, or, more generally, anything that he has 
no right to; esp. one who infringes on the copy- 
right of another. ‘ 

[1668 J. Ilancock Brooks’ String of Pearis (Notice at 
end), Some dishonest Booksellers, called Land-Pirats, who 
make it their praalice to steal Impressions of other mens 
Copies.) 1701 Dz Fox True-dorn Eng. Explan. Pref. (1703) 
6 Its being Printed again and again by Pyrates. 1709 
Streete & Aopison Tatler No, 101 P1 These Miscreants 
are a Set of Wretches we Authors call Pirates, who print 
any Book,..as soon as it appears.., in a smaller Volume, 
and sell it (as all other Thieves do stolen Goods) at a cheaper 
Rate. 1837 Locruaat Scott Iii. (1839) VII. 117 A recent 
alarm about one of Ballantyne's workmen .. transmitting 
proof sheets of Peveril while at press to some American 
pirate, 1861 W. Fatapatan Address Brit, Assoc., There 
are abuses in the working of the patent law.., and protection 
is often granted to pirates and impostors, to the detriment 
of real inventors, 1887 Shakespeariana VI. 105 In_1399 two 
of them [Shakspere’s Sonnets} were printed by the pirate 
Jaggard. 

5, An omnibus which infringes on the recognized 
routes and snaps up the regular custom of other 
omnibuses, or which overcharges and otherwise 


1776 Gisson Decl. | 


PIRATERY. 


preys upon passengers. Now ollen applied to any 
omnibus owned by a private firm or person. Also 
transf. The driver of such an ommibus, 

1889 Daily News 1a Dec. 3/1 The ’ pirate omnibus man’, 
who..had no fiaed routes or stated hours... The pirate pulls 
his horses to pieces. i Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 3/3 ‘The 
‘bus was a pirate’, said the witness. /id., Even in con- 
versation with an elderly lady... Pee "bus is a ‘pirate’ 
and nothing else. 1894 Tésers 1 Mar. 11/4 This was evi- 
denced by the number of persons being carried by ‘pirates ‘, 
many of which were running at the ol fares. 

6. Applied to animals the habits of which suggest 
piracy, as a. A species of hermlt crab; b. A small 
fresh-water fish of voracious habits (4Aphredoderus 
Sayanus), common in the eastern U.S.; also 
called pirate-perch. 

1857 KR. Tomes Amer, in Japan vi. 136 One of the most 
abounding [Crustacea] is that which is commonly known as 
the ‘ pirate"... The pirate bas no home of its own, but appro- 

riates..that which belongsto others. It hasa. preference 

jor the shells of the baccina, murez, and bulla. 

7. attrib, and Comb. a. apposilive, that is a 
pirate, as Pirate-bird, -filtbuster, -guest; b. of, 
belonging to, or inhabited by pirates, as pirate- 
brig, -coast, -frigate, -hoard, -schooner, -ship, -lowt, 
-vessel, work; ©. pirate-like, -ridden adjs.; d. 
pirate-blue a., of a vivid shade of blue; pirate 
*bus, omnibus (see 5); pirate-fish, local name of 
the glutinous hag, Mfyxine glutinosa; plrate-perch 
(see 6b); pirate publisher (see 4); pirate 
spider, Lycosa piratica (see quot.). 

1842 Maccituiveay Slax, Brit, Ornith. UL. a55 Cataractes 
Skua, Brown or Skoa *Pirate-Bird. 7656 Daily News 
4 Oct. 6/5 A gown in '*pirate-blae' cloth, rather a vivid 
shade, by the way. aily Chron. 24 Dec. 5/2 In these 
days the “pirate-bus has tarned itself into a more or Jess 
honest tramp steamer. 1760-72 H. Baooxr Fool of Qual. 
(1809) ILE. 86 We had. .great treasure in the *pirate-frigate. 
1814 Byaon Corsair ui. v.17 Report speaks largely of his 
*pirate-hoard. 316r1 Cotcr., Piratigue, Piraticall, *Pirat- 
like. 1897 Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 5/3 In 1832 it was noticed 
that... conductors of the new "buses .. overcharged pas- 
sengers, and met..protests with. abuse... These were the 
first “pirate omnibuses. x90 O. cv. Apr. 365 This *pirate- 
ridden and fish-eating land. 1868 Woop Homes without H. 
xxx. 98 The *Pirate Spider (Lycosa piratica).. has similar 
habits, chasing its prey on the water and descending as 
well below the surface. 1761 Ana. Reg. 77/2 The "pirate 
towns of Barbary. 1 Morn. Chron. 23 Jan. 3/4 All 
“pirate work,. .mmostly from the United States. 

Hence Pi-ratess, a female pirate. 

186a Russet, Diary North Te: I. sv. 163 The pirates 
and piratesses had control of both, 1879 Miss Youcr Cameos 
Ser, tv. xxx. 327 The ‘Sea Queen ’ or piratess. 

Pirate (paieret),v. [f. Pirate sé.; cf F. pirater 
(c1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. piratare ‘to rob by 
Sea’ (Florio 1598), Sp. frrafear intr. to pirate.]} 

1, (rans, To practise piracy upon; to plunder 
piratically ; to make booty of asa pirate; to rob, 
to plunder. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 329 A puissant 
Pirat named Abenchapeta, passed ce Asia a Africa, .. 
he pilled nod pirated such as he met with all by Seas. 1694 
tr. Afilton's Lett, State Wks. 1851 V1). 265 Ap afflicted 
and..misus'd virgin, born of bonest Parents, but pyrated 
oat of her Native Rosairy. 21734 Nortu Lives (1826) 11. 
373 It was pirated ont of his house, and be could never find 
who had it. 1816 Scorr Autig. xviii, Their rivals in trade 
« might have encroached upon their bounds for the purpose 
of pirating tbeir wood. 1900 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/7 One 
of the ferry launches running between Hong Kong and 
Yau-ma-ti..had been pirated while still in the harboar. 

2. intr. To play the pirate, practise piracy. 

1685 Lond, Gas. No. 2034/3 To suspect... that she was 

cing to Pyrate in the Indies, 1710 Wurtwortn Aer. 
Sousa (1758) x41 These vessels are now pirating in the 
Baltick. 1746 W. Horstsy Foo/ we I. 261 [To) put it 
out of the Power of both France and Spain..to pirate upon 
us again, 18:6 Sourneyv in Q. Rev. XV. 302 France per- 

taally. pirating pee the homeward bound fleets. 1887 
Besa The World went, etc. xlv, They proposed to go 
a-pirating among the Spanish settlements. 

3. fig. trans. To appropriate or reproduce (the 
work or invention of another) without authority, 


for one’s own profit. 

1706 De For ¥nre Div. Pref. 4 Genttemen- Booksellers, 
that threatned to Pyrate it, as they call it, viz. Reprint it, 
and Sell it for half a Crown. 1754 Connoisseur No, 38 P6 
To prevent bis design being pirated, he intends petitioning 
the Parlinment. 1850 Cuuas Locks § Aeys e had no 
right to pirate a peculiar trade mark. 1884 merican VIL. 

18 The injustice done by American publishers in pirating 
En lish works. 

ence Pirated ff/.a.; Pirating él. 56. and 


phl.a. 

1697 tr. C'tess D’Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 77 One day, as 
Meluza came from P: tings he brought [etc]. 1747 A. 
Hamitton New Acc. E. ind. 1. xii. 140 The English went to 
burn that Village and their pirating Vessels. 1731 Gav Let. 
to Swift Dec. 1 have had an injunction for me against 

irating-booksellers. 1737 Bynom Jraé. & Lit. Rem. (1836) 
it. L 133 To put out pg edition. Fn Feed 

A pirated extract from a paper pa some fi 
we nia. 1902 Daily Chron. 18 Dec. 3/2 The pirating of 
woodeuts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. ‘ 

+Pi-rately,a. Obs. rere. [f£ Pirate sd. i ‘ 
ralical. 


ef. soldierly.) Of the nature of a pirate ; 
3625 denpeachnr. Dk, Buckhe. (Camden) 270 A kennel of 
ke pirately roages. 
"Piratery ierri). rare. Also piratry. 


iratery ( : i 
[ad. I. pératerie, f. PIRATE sh, + -erie: se -ERY. 


PIRATIC. 


(Ch. L. pivatérium, a. Gr. neiparnpioy a gang of 
pirates.)] =Putacy 1. : 

[1756 H. Watrove Led, to Mann 25 Jan, Monsieur Bonac 
.-complaining in harsh terms of onr drigaudages and gira. 
teries.) 1903 Kiruinc 5 Wations Ded., Ere rivers league 
against the land In piratry of flood. 4 

Piratic (psire'tik), a. [ad. L. piraticus, a. 
Gr. weparinés, f. mepirys pirate: see -1C. So F. 

tratigue.| Of or pertaining to a pirate or pirates; 

ike a pirate. Piratic war, that waged by 
Pompey against the pirates in the Mediterranean. 

@ 1640 Da Parl, Bees i. (1881) 13 [He] Out-law-like doth 
challenge as his owne Your Highnes due; nay, Pyratick 
detaines The waxen fleet, sailing upon ae laines. 1692 
Wasuincton tr. Afilton's Def. Pop. v. M.'s Wks. 1851 VIII. 
3137 Nor must Pompey have undertaken the Piratick War. 
1983 Watson 2442 11, ww. (1839) 201 The piratic states of 
Hee ary. 1854 J.5.C. Aaaorr Napoleon (1855) I. xxv. 395 
The Algerines were now sweeping with their piratic crafts 
the Mediterranean. 

Piratical (psiretikil), 2. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1, Of or pertaining to a pirate or piracy; of the 
nature of, characterized by, given to, or engaged 
in piracy; pirate-like. 

1378-50 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 255 Thair pirati- 
call and weikit deidis. x6a2 Bacon Holy War Wks. 1879 
I. 528/1 The piratical war which was achieved by Pompe 
the Great. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 107 Capt. Sharp's 
Pyratical Voyage to the South Sea. 1776 Gisson Decl. & 
F. x. 1.245 The gold which the Scandinavians had acquired 
in their pyratical adventures, 1836 W. Lavine Astoria Mt, 
103 These would ap rize their relatives, the patil Sioux 
of the Missouri, a! the approach of a band of white traders. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comiut. 35 The Moors established the 
piratical states of Algiers an Panis. 

b. fig. Given to literary piracy, etc, 

1737 Pore Leéd. Pref., Errors of the press .. multiply'd in 
so many repeated editions, by the Avarice and Negligence 
of pyratical Printers. 1759 Dirwoatu Pope 87 The piratical 
Curi had... advertised the letters of Messicurs Prior and 
Addison. 1877 DowpEn Skaés. Print, i. 12 Piratical pub- 
lishers tried in some dishonest way to come at the manuscript. 

2. Obtained by piracy; piraled; produced by 
literary piracy. 

31565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 336 Ony_ of the said 
piraticall gudis, "Zid. 337 Personis that avariciouslie res- 
settis the piraticall gudis. x6gx Baatuwarr Wéiwcics, 
Sayler 88 In hope to become sharer in a pyraticall treasure. 
1838 A. B, Gaanvitte Spas Germ. 245 Two legal editions— 
two piratical ones. 

Piratically (paire'tikili), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY %.} Ina piratical manner ; by piracy. 

1549 in Burnet Hist. Ref. (1683) 11. Collect. Rec. 162 Order 
hath been taken. .that certain Goods, piratically taken upon 
the Seas..should be restored to the true Owners. @164a 
Sia W. Monson Naval Tracis 1. (1704) 250/2 The People.. 
were Pyratically given. 1732 Hist. Litteraria 1V. 38 It 
had been officionsly and cay. printed by others. 1876 
Bancaort Hist. U.S. 111. ili. 48 Mts flag had been insulted, 
its maritime rights disregarded, .. its property piratically 
seized and canfiscated. 

Piratism, rare. [f. Prrare sb. + -IsM: cf. It. 


piratismo' Pitacie or robbing by Sea’ (Florio 1611).] 

1882 O' Donovan Aferv Oasis 1. iv.67 To check the piratism 
of the Turcoman maritime populations. 

+ Piratize, v. Obs. rave. [f. as prec. + -12E.] 
trans, To subject to piracy. : 

1638 Sia T. Heroeat 7rav. ted. 2) 334 Nor cease the 
Ilanders to rob and piratize the Chyneses. 

+ Pira:tously, adv. Obs. rave. Also 6 -tuosly. 
[f. as prec. + -ous + -Ly 2.] = PrRarIcaLLy. 

1538 in R. G. Marsden Sed, Pi. Cri, Adit. (1894) 1. 73 One 
Walter Soly. .with certain maryners. .came feloniously and 
pranialy upon borde. 1849 in Burnet //ist, Ref (1681) 

1. Collect. Ree. 162 Divers Merchants .. have had their 
goods piratonsly rebbed and taken. 

Piraya, variant of PERAI, PIRANHA. 

Pirek, obs. form of PerK v.} 

Pire, v. Obs. exc. dial. Alsog pyre. [ME. 
piren, identical in form and sense with LG. (in 
Brem. Wbceh.) and EFris. pfren, of unknown origin. 

The same sense is expressed ia mod. Eng, by Peer uv, 
which is not known before 1590. ‘Their phonetic relation is 
difficult to understand; but cf. the pairs hike, keek, pike, 
peck, pipe, peep, pile, peel, also pike sb., peck, now peak, 
which present stmilar problems, Some have suggested that 
LG, siren was a variant of pliren, pliren, with similar 
sense 3 but this is unlikely.) 

intr, To look narrowly, en in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult to make out; 
to peer, 

4390 GowEr Conf IIT. 29 Ribt so doth he, whan that he 
Pen [vine tireth] And toteth on hire wommanhiede. 

ANGL, Rich. Redeles 11. 48 Thanne cometh .. ‘Anelee 
prond peruriche -. And preuyliche pirith till pe dame passe. 

lbid, 


¢ 1400 Beryrt 552 Go vp..& loke, & in the asshis pire. 
1412 They herd all his compleynt, pat petouse was to here, 
ffawnus in-to the Chirch prynelych gan pire. 1854 Miss 


Bakes Northampt Gloss., Pyring .. Always used in combina- 
tion with peeping, as, ‘peeping and pyring abont’. ‘Peep- 
ngs pyring into every body's business *. 
ire, var. PERRY}, Ods., pear-trce ; obs. f. PIER. 

Pirene, Pirenean, Piretheum, Pirethrum: 
sec Pyr-, Piriawe, obs. corrupt form of Parrat. 

Pirie, variant of Perry}, Ods., PURRIE. 

Piriform, variant (etymologically correct) of 
PYRIFORM. 1890 in Cert. Dict. 

|| Pivi-piri (pieri,piori). A Maori name applicd 
to seyeral plants, esp. to Haloragis micrantha, a 
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shrubby plant found in India, south-eastern Asia, 
Australia, and New Zealand; also to Acana San- 
gutsorba, used as tca and as a medicine, called by 
the colonists by corruption dzddy-diddy. 

(In the former sease misprinted Coe (see A, Cunning- 
ham in Aun. Nad. Hist. (1839) 111, 30), an error repeated in 
some dictionaries.) ee 

1866 Treas. Bot. 567 s.v. Haloragis (Piri-jiri), 1880 WV. Z, 
Country Frail. XU, 195 (Morris s.v. ee ) Piri-piri 
.. by the settlers has been..corrupted into dz dy-biddy... 
‘These tenacious burrs of the piri-piri, 1884 Miccea Plast-22., 
Piri-jiri-shrub. 

Pirk(e, obs. form of Perk sé.} and vt 

Pir] (pai, Se. pir'l), v. arch., Sc., and dial. 
Also 6 pirle, pyrl, 6-9 purl. [Origin not ascer- 
tained; perh. onomatopeeic: cf. PuRL uv.) 

1. ¢rans. To twist, wind, or spin (threads, fibres, 
or hairs) into a cord; in early usc esp. to twist 
orspin (gold or silver wire) into cord or ‘lace’; now 
esp. dial. to twist (horsehair) into fishing-lines, ctc. 

3523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 796 Sum pirlyng of golde 
theyr work to encrease With fingers smale, and handis whyte 
as mytk. 1530 Patscr. 658/z, I pyrle wyer of golde or syluer, 
I wynde it npon a whele as sylke women do. 1556 J. HEv- 
woon Spider & F. xci. 39 But copwebs vpon copwebs; pirld 
in ech caste: All parts of windows to be so enboste: That no 
flie can passe. ee Pirl,.2. To twist, twine, curls 
as to twist horse-hair into a fisbing-lines Roxb., Clydes. 
1828 Moir AMansie Wauch xxvi, A bit daigh, half an ounse 
weight, pirled round wi’ the knuckles into a case, x892 
Daily News 10 Nov. 2/2 The car of the Gold and Silver 
Wyre Drawers Company,.. men and women in the costume 
of James 1. were engaged in wire-drawing, flatting, and 
spinning thread, purling bullion, weaving lace, embroidering, 
and lace-making. x Northumb. Géoss., Pterl, to twist 
between finger and thumb. Horsehair is purled thns in 
making snares for bird-catching in winter. 

2. To cause to revolve, to spin; to throw or toss 
with spinning motion. Also zzér. To move with 


such motion, to revolve mayrly, to spin. 

1791 J. Leaasont Poents 273 (E. D.D.) Cranrench snow 
blaws pirlin’ on the plain, 1805 J. Nicot Poems I. 25 (Jam.) 
Cauld December's pirlin drift Maks Winter fierce an’ snell 
come. 1808 Jasueson, Piri, v.n. to whirl. 1880 /b/d. (new 
ed.)s.v., Pirlup the pennies. [1886 Ecwortuy I. Somerset 
Word-bh., Pirdle, to cause to spin. ‘Let me pirdle the top, 
T'll show thee how to make'n go.’} 

3. éxtr. To curl; ‘to ripple as the surface of a body 
of water under a slight wind’. (Jamieson 1808.) 

Hence Pirled g/. a., twisted, twined, spun into 
a thread or lace. 

¢1500 Meawact Wature (Brandl) 763 Then yt cryspetb 
and shyneth as bryght as any pyrled gold. 120 in Avchz- 
ologia LALL. 17 A corporax case and the corporax of gold 

yriled and crymyssynn velvet. 1883 Kates o Customs 
a, Pirled lace called cantelet Jace of thred the groce 
jis. vid. 1§83 StusBes Anat. Adus. 1. (1879) 71 Some with 
purled lace so cloyd. ; 

Pirl, sb. Se. [f. prec. vb] a. A twist, curl. 
b. A fine curl or ripple on the surface of water. 

1825, JAMIESON s.v., “There’s a_pirl on the water.” 1838 
Hoae Tales (1866) 150 (E. D. D.) Wi' the pirl bein’ awa’, the 
pool was as clear as crystal. 1880 Jamieson, Pir. .2. Twist, 
twine, curl; as ‘ That ine has na the richt pirl,’ Clydes. 

Pirl, obs. or dial. form of Purw sd. and v 

Pirlicue, pirlie-, variants of PuRLICUE. 

Pirliewinkles: see PILLIWINKS. 

+ Pirn, 54.1 Obs. rave—!. [perh. metathesis of 
prin, prene, Preen, a pin.] ?A pointed twig or 
branch; ?a thorn or spine. 

a@1400-go Alexander 4981 Pai fande a ferly faire tre 
qnare-on na frute groued, Was void of all hire verdure & 
vacant of lenes,.. With-outen bark oubir bast full of bare 


aie points ont that in sense 1 ‘it is sometimes called 
a 


x 18 
i est Storie voeee In- 
numerable Pirns of Silk. ba tatist. Ace. Seot. 11. 510 
Fit..to eara their bread at home, the women by spinning, 
and the men by filling pirns, (rolling up yarn upon lake 
reeds, cut in small pieces for the shuttle). 1829 E. Irvin 
Times of Martyrs in Anniversary 283 Her spinning wheel 
shaving no heck, but a moveable eye Sa was carried 
along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1831 W. Pataick Plants 82 
The stalks [of Arundo Phragmites) were formerly used for 
making weaver’s pirns. 1844 G. Doan Textile Manus. vii. 
217. 1899 Crockett Ai? Kennedy 175 A load of birechwood 
to be transformed into bobbins and pirns. 
b. Phrases. (Sc.) 

To wind any one a firn, to plan trouble for or injury to 
one, get one into difficulty; to wind oneself) a bonny 
(queer) pirn, to get into a difficulty or entanglement; ax 


PIRNIE. 


ill-favoured (winded) pirn,a troublesome or complicated 
business; ¢o ravel one's pirns, to cause one trouble or 
anxiety: Zo redd (unwind) a ravelled pirn, to clear up a 
tangled matter or difficulty, to get clear of an entanglement; 
to wind (up) one's pirn, to make an end, have done. 

1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 201 Throw sic dis- 
plesour he bes wynd him ane pirne, x638 in Lang //ésé. 
Seol. (1904) TIl. it 48 [Argyll is said to have advised 
Charles to keep him {Lorne] in England or else he would 
wind him a pira), 17:8 Ramsay Christ's Kiré Gr. i. xv, 
Ise wind ye a pirn, To reel some day. 17.. Se. //aggis 16 
(E. D. DS Vl just wind up iny_pirn, and bae done with a 
remark or sae. 1787 Suirrers Yanle & Bess u. ii, Ere ye 
get loose, ye'll re da ravell’d pirn. 1818 Scott Kod Roy 
xxiii, Ye'lf spin and wind yoursell a bonny pirn, 1828 — 
F. AM. Perth xxv, By the Thane’s Cross, man,..this is an 
ill-favoured pirn to wind. 1898 Srevenson Catriona xxiii. 
282, 1 shall have a fine ravelle pira to nnwind. 

c. A reel of sewing cotton, a bobbin or spool. 
(A common name in Sc.) 

x820 [Known to be in use in Hawick}. 1887 D. Grant 
Scotch Stories 64 Gin a customer ca'd for a penny pirn, | 

+2. transf. The yarn wound upon the pim 
(ready for the shuttle); also, as much as a pir 
holds, a pirnful. ? Ods. rare. 

(Cf, 1474, x50a in x.) x710 Rupaiman Gloss. Douglas’ 
Aenets 5.v. Pyrnit, The Women and Weavers [of Scotland) 
call a small parcel of yarn put on a broach (as they nanie 
it), or as much as is put into the shuttle at once, a Pyrn, 
but most commonly the stick on which it is put passes under 
that name. 1842 Faancis Dict. Arts, Pirn, the wound yarn 
that is on a weaver's shuttle. Fi 

8. Any device or machine resembling a reel, or 
used for winding ; esf. a fishing-reel. 

1782 Sir J. Sinctaia Obsero. Se. Dial. 159 A_pirn (for 
angling),a wheel. 1798 Foaaverin Phil. Trans. LAXXIY. 
17 The curvature of the wire, acquired by its being wound 
round a pirn, was net entirely unfolded for some months. 
1833 J. S.Sanas Poems Ser. 1. 78(E.D.D.) Auld Jacob's 
staff and fishing pirn. 1839 T. C. Horcann Brit. Angler's 
Afan. i, (1841) 6 A winch or reel, is used for rnnning-tackle, 
and is generally made of brass, but | have seen them in 
Scotland made of wood, where they are called pirns. ¢ 1850 
W, Gaauam in R. Ford Harp Perth. (1893) 149, | wanken'd 
bricht, To my pirn wildly skirlin’. xgoo e Muraavy d/ame- 
with 3 Hear the whirr 0’ the miller’s pirn, 1903 Westie 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 2/2 A primitive contrivance of a hand-wheel, 
three pirns—a man, a woman, and two boys twisting green 
rushes into rapes. a 

+4, An unevenness or ‘cockle’ in the surface of 
a piece of cloth, caused by difference in the yarns 


composing it. Obs. rare. 

(‘They still say in Angus, that a web is all pirned, when 
woven with nnequal yarn’ (Jamieson).) 

1733 P. Linnsay /xterest Scot. 166 We should have no 
more bad Clath, nor any Cloth disliklied by Bars, Strips, or 
Pirns, occasioned hy putting different Kinds of Yarn. .in the 
Same piece, 5 A 5 2 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pirn-winder, -winding; 
pirn-cage (see quot.); pirn-cap, a wooden bowl 
used by weavers to hold their quills (Jamieson); 
pirn-girnel, a box for holding pirns while they 
are being filled; pirn-house, a weaving shed ; 
pirn-stick, a wooden spit or spindle on which the 
quill (pirn) is placed while the yarn put on it in 


spinning is reeled off; pirn-wheel, a wheel for 
winding thread on bobbins; pirn-wife, a woman 


who fills pims with yarn. 

1880 Antrim §& Down Gloss., *Pirn cage, an arrangement 
of pins standing up from a square frame, in which *pirns’” 
er bobbins are stuck—used in power-loom factories. 1867 
Etten Jonnston Poems 129 Nae mair in oor *pirn-house 
Ye'll bunt the rats, ner catch a moose. 1894 [W. D. Latto) 
Yam Bodkin xxi. 216 My legs .. they’re like *pirn-sticks 
Kuskit in breeks. 1896 G. Seroun A. Urguhart xxii. 226 
Women disenssed it at their *pirn-wheels. 1895 A. PHivir 
Parish of Lougforgan x.276 A good canny *pirn-winder... 
Her average wage from *pirn-winding was not more than 
two shillings a week. 1901 Westur, Gaz. 8 Feb, 2/1 ‘Pirn- 
winding ', an accessory trade to hand-loom weaving, will, no 
doubt, die with the present workers. 4 

Pirn,sé.3 dial. Alsopurn. A twitch for horses, 


etc.: sce quots, 

1846 Brockett WV. C. Glass., Purn, the same as Twitch... 
Twitch, an instrument applied ta the nose of a vicious horse, 
to make it stand still during..shoeing. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
Pirn, a stick with a loop of cord for twisting on the nase of 
a refractory horse. Piras,a kind of ring for a vicious cow s 
nose. ni sea Giloss., Pirn, a stick with a noose at 
the end to hold an unruly horse. 

Pirn (pam), 7. Sc. [app.f. Pin sb.2] Found 
only in pa. pple. and ppl. adj. Pirned, interwoven 
with threads of different colours; striped ; brocaded. 

1494 Ace. Ld, High Ureas. Scot. 1, 224 Crammacy satin 
pirnit wyth gold. - 1513 Douctas Zéneis i. vil. 26 Riche 
wedis, Figurit and prypnit [ed. 1553 pymyt] al with goldin 
thredis, /did. vin. ti, 168 Ane. ,knychtly weyd, Pirnit and 
wovin full of fyn gold threyd. 1539 Juv. R. Wardr. (1815) 
33 Ane gowne of crammasy velvot..lynit with pyrnit satyne. 
1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas’ dsneis, Pyrnit, striped, 
woven with different colours, 1819 W. ‘Tenkant Papisiry 
Storut'd (1827) 22 He. .Tucks up his pyrnit tunic bra. 

Pirnie, pirny (p3‘ni), . and sé. Se. [app- 
related to prec. vb, and to Pirw sd. sense 4. 

A. adj. Of cloth: Striped with different colours. 

(us1r Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. WV. 253 The Kings 
goune of pyrne satyne of gald lyn with Romany hbuge.] 
x697 CieLaxa Jems 12 With Brogues, and Trnes, an 
pirnie Plaides, With good blew Bonnets on_their Heads. 
7a1 Ramsay Elegy ou Fatie Birnie, The famous fiddler 
of Kinghorn.. Tho’ baith his weeds and mirth were pirny- 
(Vote. When a piece of stuff is wrought unequally, part 
coarse, and part fine, of yarn of different colours, we cal 


PIRNIE. 


It pirny, from the pirn,] , 1865 Jaset Hamitton Poenis 192 
Crossing his ‘ pirnie ' plaid over his shoulders and chest, 
B. sé. conical woollen nightcap, usually 


striped with different colours. 

‘Generally applied to those manufactared at Kilmarnock’ 
(Jamieson). 7 

2824 Mactaccart Gallovid, Encycl. s.v., A monkey .. 
leaped on to his shoulder, and plucked off his pirnie. 1858 
Sinmonns Dict. Trade, Pirate, a woollen nightcap made in 
Kilmarnock, of different colours or stripes, 1895 CaocketT 
Boy Myrtle & Peat 206 Tibbie was knitting at a reid pirnie 
for her father. | : —* 

Pirnie, pirny (ps'mi), 56.2 Sc. Diminutive 
of Pirn 56.4 

1776 C. Keitn Farmer's Ha’ 5 The nuld gudewife the 
irney reels Wi‘ tenty hand. 1879 j: Waite Jottings 192 
ir . D.) Doon to the Leap I'll aften rin, Richt glad to 
hear my pirnie spin. 

Pirogue (pirdu'g). Also 7 pyrage, pyrogue, 
8-9 perioque, 9 perogue, porlogue, piroque, 
peroque. Sce also Pmacua. fa. F. pirogwe 
(prro'g), prob. from Galibi, the Carib dialect of 
Cayenne.] Another form of Prracua: still used 
in the same senses, but more widely diffused, and 
extended (uader French influence) to the nalive 
canoes of various regions, and to kinds of open 


boats, with or witlont sails, locally used. 

[1665 C. pe Rocurrort Mist. des Antilles 86 Grandes 
chaloupes qu'ils pipllent pyrangues.] 1666 J. Davies Aist, 
Caribly Isles 72 ‘Che Caribbians will of one trunk make 
those fong sha <j called pyrages. 1698 Frocrr Voy. 66 
Pyrogues..large Canoos, very long and made of one single 
tree, hollowed. 1777 Rosretson Hist, Amer. (1796) LI. tv. 
16t Their pizogues or war boats are so large as to carry lorty 
or fifty men, t7ga Maa. Ripoett Vey. Madeira 85 This 
tree supplies the Caribs with wood for building their peri- 
oques or canoes, which they cnt out of the trunk. 1807 
P. Gass ¥rv/, 12 The expedition was embarked on board a 
batteau and two periogues. 1808 Pixe Sources Mississ. 1.8 
Met two peroques full of Indians. 2828 WeastEs, Pirogue. 
In modern usage in America, a narrow [erry-boat carrying 
two masts and a lee-board. 1838 J. Hatt Notes West. 
States 228 The earliest improvement upon the canoe, was the 
Pores an invention of the whites.. ike pirogue has greater 
width and capacity, and is composed of several pieces of 
timber—as if the canoe was sawed in two equal sections, 
and x broad flat piece of timber inserted in the middle, 1860 
Domenecu Deserts N. Amer. 11,276 Canoes are of three 
Sorts: piroques, made of the stem of a single tree; small 
boats fined with huffalo hide..; and lastly the canoe pro- 
perly so called. 1886 tr. de Brazsa in Pall Male G. 
3 Sept, 6/2 [t was impossible..to ascend the Ogowai with- 
out the aid of the natives to pilot our pirogues in the rapids. 
1889 Marfer's Mag. Nov. 8531/1 She is what they call a 
pirogue here (West Indies].., she has a Jong narrow hull, 
two masts, no deck: she has usually a crew of five, and can 
carry thirty barrels of tafia, 1893 J. Focraty Fucaita 1. 96 
A number of black canvas-cover: 
of Ireland] called *pirogues ’. 
Pirot, Ods. [a. ¥. prrot (Cotgr.): cf. Pippock.] 

1611 Coter., Prrof, the Pirot, or Hag-fish; 2 kind of long 
shell-fish, 12686 Prot Staffordsh. 250 A sort of Solenes 
(which the Venetians call Cafe /onge, and the English 
Pirot)..n kind of Shell-fish deep bedded in a solid rock, 

Pirotte, obs. form of Pirate. 

Pironette (pirmet), 14. Also 8 pi-, pyroet. 
[a. T°, Pirowetie spinning top, child’s windmill or 
whitligig, teetotum, pirouctte in dancing or riding 
(isthe. in Littré); in OF. also ia masc. form 
Piroet, pirouet (15the.), whence pircet in Bailey. 
A parallel dim. is Burgundian prrouelle teetotam 
(Littré) ; Guernsey has the simpler form 
a whirligig or little wheel (Métivier). 
from same source as It. piruolo, pirolo ‘top, gig, 

Sa S A 
twirle’, also ‘a woodden peg or pinne for an in- 
stmament of musike’ (Florio), cf. pirla, pirlo ‘a 
childes top, gig, or twirle” (F1.). 

The It. prruolo, pirolo is in form a dim. of x form *firo: 
ef, Roman dial. firo a plug (Diez), whence the It. aug- 
mentative Jirone *a pin or peg of iron’ (FI). If such was 
the origin, the sense ‘pin or peg’ app. gave that of ‘peg- 
top’ and ‘teetotum’, asin Fr., from the idea of the motion 
of which arose the other senses.) 

1. The act of spinning ronnd on one foot, or on 
the point of the toe, as performed by ballet-dancers. 

sie P. Sins Art of Dancing 42 A Table of Pirouettes. 
[feid. Fig. 13, To Pironetter, or Whirl about on the two 
Points of the Toes half-round.) 1813 Jerrrev Ess, (1844) 
J. 333 Making pirouettes round his chamber, or indulging 
in other feats of activity, 2822 Haztitr Zadie-t.11. xii. 277 
A Columbine practising a pironette in sober sadness. 21846 
PatTReson Zool, 34 A rotation which would put to shame 
the most finished pironettes of the opera-dancer. 1875 Jas. 
Grant One of the ‘600’ I, vi. S Berkeley. .made a species 
of pirouette on the hrass heels of his glazed boots. 

2. Ia the manége: see quots. 

3727-41 Cuameras Cycl., Pironette, Pyroet, in the manage, 
& turn or circumvolution which a horse makes, without 
changing his ground, Pirouettes are cither of one tread or 
Piste, or of two, 1730-6 Naiey (folio), Piroet. 1775 in Asi: 
and in mod, Dicts, 1847 W. Invinc in Life § Lett. (1864) 
IV, 20 He is rather skittish also, and has laid my coachman 
in the dust by one of his pironettes. 

Pirouette (pirsjet), v. [a. F. prrowetter, £. 
#irvowette: see prec.) intr. To dance n pironelte, 
spin or whirl on the point of the toc; to move with 
a whirling motion. Also fig. 

[1706: see prec. 2.) r8za T. Mircrett Aristopr. 11. 318 
See, the king of the shell-fish advancing,. sprees and 
dancing eer Encycl Brit. (ed. 7) Vi. 504 Volting 
deml-volting, pirouetting, parrying with and opposing tha 


canoes, locally (W. coast | 
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left hand, are manceuvres now totally disused In fencing. 
1868 Alorn. Star 28 Mat., To pirouette in combustible gauze 
before the footlights. 1873 AKER Nile Tribut. viii. 13 
After pirouetting tn several strong whirlpools. . we at lengt 
arrived. 1894 Baainc-Goutp Queen of L. 1.8 To. .pirouctte 


| mt the apex of his loftiest clocution. 


Hence Pirouetting vé/. sd. and ff/. a.; also 
Pirone'tter, one who pirouetles; Pirona’ttism, 
Pirone‘ttiveness, sonce-wds., disposition for or 
habit of pirouetting, 

1839 Blackw. Mag, XLVI. 533 A bitterness seldom 


exercised towards the piroucttism of n lawyer, 1844 /bid. | 


LV. 2395/1 A_ professor's chair for the improvement of 


pironetters. /did.a97 The boss of pirouettiveness isstrangely | 


wanting in human conformation. 1840 Barnam /ngol, Leg. 
Ser. t. Witches’ Frolic, Such lofty curvetting, And grand 
See! A 1864 Knicut Passages Work. Life 1. vin. 286 

lis slovenly dress, his PP sgl? walk. 1878 T. Haapy 
Return of Native w. iii, She began to envy those pirouctters, 

Pirr (pir), 56.1 Sc. dia’, Also 7 pir, 9 pirrhe. 
[app. onomatopeeic: cf. Prrrie.) A ruffling breeze 
of wind. 

1665 Sie J. Lauper ¥rn/, (S. H.S.) 19 A little pir of wind 
that rose. "189g Jamieson s.v,, ‘There's a fine pirr of wind.’ 
1894 J. Geopit Sringes of Fife 134 To sigh..in vain for a 
* pirrhe’ of wind. Cz é 

b. A state of agitation or excilement; a flurry. 

186 G. Hunpeason Pop, RAyntes 127 When one is in a 
pirr abont things which do not go well. 

Pirr, 55.2 Also pirre, purre. [Onomatopaie, 
imitating the hoarse ery of the birds.] a. A local 
name of the Tern: sce Pirn-maw. b. The Black- 
headed Gull (Larus rudtbundus). rare. 

1824 Mactaccaat Gallavid, Encyel. (1876) 383 Pirr,..is 
also a sea-fowl with a long tail and black hes » oo Whenever 
it sees any small fish or fry, dives down ., on them, crying 
‘pirr!’ 2875 Lanossorovcun Arran qor1 The numerous 


‘umbrae pirres have been destroyed or driven nway. 1880 | 


Antrim & Down Gioss., Purre, two sea birds, the tern and 
the hlack-headed gull. 1898 MacManus Bend of Road t95 
The centre of the lake where the many hundred white 
pirrs now circled, and called. 

Pirr, v. Sc. [Onomatopeic: goes with Pr 
sb.) intr. a. Of the wind : To blow as a steady 
breeze. b. Of persons or animals: To drive, ride, 
or ran ely cf. whirr. Hence Pivrring pf/. 2. 

1819 W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 62 Careerin’ on 
the pirrin’ breeze, A greedy gled. 1852 Mars. Cantytr Leth 
\. 17x Nothing conld be more pleasant than so Nouns 
through quiet roads (in a gig]. /éid. 17a We bowed to each 
other..and J pirred on. 

+ Pirre. Oés. rare. [app. from the accom- 
panying sound.] Difficalty in breathing ; asthma. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. xv. (Tollem, MS), As 
in fen pat haue pe pirre and styfiles and ben pursyf and 
pikke brepid (L. ut patet in asthimaticis et ankeiosis). 

Pirre, var. PERRIE Oés., jewellery ; var. Prra 56,2 

Pirre, pirrey, obs. ff. Penny 2 (the beverage). 

Pirrhick, Pirrite, obs. ff. Prarie, Prsitre. 

Pirrie, pirry (piri). Now only dia’. Forms: 
5-6 pyry, pyrie, 5-7 pery, 6 pyrry, -ye, -ie, 
pirie, pierie, pierrie, perrye, -ie, 6-7 pirria, 


pirry, perry; 9 n. and ¢. dia/. perry; also 7. | 


parry, -6y. [hep onomatopeceic. 

Cf. Piar sé.1, also the Inter Benny 1.4, and its suggested 
relationship to Birr, All these words are Bere eeany 
natural oral expressions of the action of such a wind. 
Gael. piorradh (pi'rriy), genitive piorraidh (pirrai) ‘a 


| squall or blast’ is app. a yea formation ; it appears to 
RTOHE | 


Evidently | 


have no root in Celtic, and could scarcely have originated 
the Eng. word, of which the earliest examples belong to 
East Anglia, where it is still in native use.] 

A blast of wind; a sqnall; a sudden storm of 
wind, ‘half a gale’, In mod. dial. use also, A 
sudden scndding rain. 

¢34a0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 126 With n sodeyn pyrty, 
he lappyd hem in care. ¢1440 Prop, Parv, 4o1/2 Pyry, 
or storme, ntmbus. %¢1300 Cov. Corp. Christi Plays 8/226 
EI fryndis, ther cam a pyrie of wynd with a myst suddenly. 
1531 Ecyor Gov. 1. xvii, Aferde | pte or great stormes. 
agso W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse Prel. 5 In sayling, 
thou shalt not..feare Peries and great windes. 2610 
Hottann Camden's Brit, (1637) 307 Hee .. was with a 
contrary pirrie carried violently into Normandie. ¢ 1630 
Rispon isave. Devon § 315 (1810) 328 It suffered a kind of 
inundation..at a spring tide, driven by a very strong perry. 
1865 W. Wurte £. Eng. I. 92 ‘If we cud oe, hev a perry 
wind ', says the Captain... A perry wind is half a gale. 

b. fig. A ‘breeze’ or storm in the social or 


politica) almosphere. 

1536 St. Papere Hen. VITT, 11. 332 He pratith, and is so 
pronde, ..that he can not fayll to perish himself in the pyry. 
we a Poems Reform. \. 178 Nor Hamilton cold have 
no hope to hold hisseate, Nor yett Argile to abide the 
court; the pirrye was to greate. r600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon(1602)1a6 There arose such a huffing perrie against me, 

Pirrie, obs. form of Perry 2 (beverage). 

Pirr-maw (po-simp). Also 8-9 pyr-, 9 purre-. 

f, Pree 53.2 + Maw 56,3) A local name of the 

ommon Term (Sterna fitviatilis) and of the 
Roséate Tem (S. donga/iz). 

Hage Ssatn County Down 131 Sea Fowl, as the Gull 
an yrmaw, who build in the Rocks. 1880 Antrim § 
Down Gloss., Pirre-maw, the tern, {bid., Pyrmaw, 2 sea 
bird, probably the tern or 'purre’. 1885 Swarnson Prov. 
Names Brit. Birds 203 Roseate tern,.. Purre maw (Carrick- 
fergus) From their hoarse cry. 

yn, variant of PERROSIN Ods. 
Pirry, variant of Perry } O6s., pear-tree. 


PISCARY. 


+ Pirwike, -wycke, obs. ff. PERUKE, Periwio. 
1538 Etvor, Gaferns,..npirwike. 1§§a Hutoet, Pirwycke, 

galerns, 
| Pirwynole, obs, f. PERIWINKLE 2 (the mollusc). 
Piry(e, var. Perry, Perry]; obs. f. Perry 2%, 

Pisa (pizi). Name ofacityin Italy. In quot. 
applied to a Pisan dagger or poniard (06s.). 

ax6s5 Fretcuea & Mass. Cust. Country u. iii, The 
difference between a Spanish rapier And your pure Sisa, 

|) Pis aller (pizale). [F., lit. ‘go worst’.] ~The 
worst tbat can be, or can happen; what one would 
do, take, choose, etc., in the event of things coming 
to the worst; what one accepts whea one can do 
no belter; a do-no-better, a last resource. 

1676 Ernerepcs Man of Afode 1. i, Dorimant, when did 
you see your pis-adier, a8 you call her, Mrs, Loveit? 1800 

Tar. Encewoatn Belinda (1832) II. xxv. 158 She was in- 
capable of the meanness of retaining o lover as a prs-adler, 
1808 Edin, Reo. X1, 438 A balance of trads paid in 
the precious metals, is the pis-al/er of foreign commerce. 
ed Disrarti Tancred 1, |, As 2 pis aller one might put up 
with him. 1874 Moatev Compromise ii. 63 To me the 
history of mankind is a huge fis-aller..2 prodigious waste- 
ful experiment. 
| +Pisane, Os. Forms: 4 pe-, pusen, pyaan, 
4-5 pe-, pusane, 5 pesayn, pye-, puisane, pys- 

son, piaan, pissand, 5-6 pesan, pissan(e. [a. 

OF, pisainne, pizane adj. fern. of pisain, pizain 

Pisan, qualifying gorgeretie, helme, etc. Ct. dasr- 

nettum Pisanum (Du Cange).] A plece of armour 


to protecl the upper part of the chest and neck, 
13.. K. Adis. 3697 Indiens, and Emaniens, With swordes, 
lances, and pesens(p.». pensels}. 13.. Caer de L. 321 He bare 
| away halle hys schelde Hys pusen therwith gan gon, 13.. 
Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 204 Ne no pysan, ne no plate pat pented 
toarmes. a2400 Sir f’erc, 172a He hitt hym evene one the 
nekk-bane Thurgh ventale and pesane, ¢1400 Laud Troy- 
BR. 4429 He brast his Pisan and his coloret. /8/d. 12603 
At him he schet And hitte him In his gorget, That it 3ede 
thorow his pesayn. «1420 Anfurs af Arth. xiv, He girdus 
to Syr Ganane, Throshe ventaylle and pusane [2 ». pesayne]. 
cr4zo Henney JVadlace 1. 111 The thrid he straik throuch 
his pissand of maile. #dia, 1x, 1104 Throu pissanis stuff in 
| sondyr strak the swyr. 1537 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
| VI. 336 Deliverit to the Kingis grace,. .ane pissane of mail3e 
| and ane hndskule, 


|| Pisang (pise'n). Also 7 pigan, piasan, 
pysangh. [Malay z..5 pisang.] The Malay 


river, shall be the property of him who owncth the piscary and 
Trcauray Ess., Bacon (1887) 377 That the 

most profound thinker. .of the age. .confound 
free fishe o 3 V 
ri Common 259 Common of piscary is = liberty of 


2714 Scrocca Courts-eet (ed. 3) 161 I 
holder convert Part of the Land into a Pi 3 
Forfeiture, 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. xxiv. 610 
Fishermen licensed to angle or net parts of the piscary. 


PISCARY. 
+b. A fish-market. Ods. ra7ve~°. 


(1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. iv, The small tenement ., B 
the Piscaria.] 1706 Priturrs, Piscary, a Place where Fis! 
is kept or sold, a Fish-market. ate : ’ 

8. atirib. or as adj, Of or pertaining to piscarics 
or to fishing. 

1869 Daily News 23 July, When the humbler tenants of 
presumed piscary properties were being im werished, 1883 
Misheries Drhih Catal, 273 The piscary laws and customs 
were severe, Pie. . 

+Piscary 2. Ods. rare-°. [ad. L. piscdrius: 
sce prec.] A fisherman; a fishmonger. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Piscary (piscarius), a fisher, or ane 
that sels small fish. 

Piscash, variant of Pesicusn, on offering, _ 

Piscation (piské!-fon). rare. [ad. L. prseatie- 
nem, n, of action f, péscari to fish, f. piscés a fish.) 
Fishing. i 

1624 Br. Hatt Contempl., NV. T. 1. iv, What is this divine 
Trade of ours then, but a spirituall Piscation? 1646 Sir T. 
Baownr Psend, Ep. 1. viii. 32 Foure bookes of Cyne: eticks 
or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation, 1848 Black. 
Mag. LXIV. 966 He must not dream of rivalling.. Stoddart 
in the science of piscation. A F 

Piscato‘logy. rare. [irreg. f. L. piseat-, ppl. 
stem of pisc@r? to fish + -Locy.] The science of 
fishing; in quot. erron. = ichtbyology. 

1867 Atwaten Logie 217 Thus Ornithology, Piscatology, 
&c., under Zoology. 


| Piscator (piskzttg:, -o1). [L. pisedvor, ngent- | 


n. from iscari to fish.] A fisherman; an nngler. 

1653 WALTON Angler li. 40 Viator. My friend Piscator, 
you have kept time with my thoughts, for the Sun is just 
rising. 1688 R. Horm Armoury mi. xvi. (Roxb.) 79/2 
Instruments pertaineing to the ipieeitors science. 1904 
Athenxvum 31 Dec. gor/: Extracts from ancient piscators 
and writers on fishing. 


Piscatorial (piskit6erial), a. [f.L. piscatori- | 


ns PISCATORY +-AL.] = PiscaTory 1. 


1828 Hawrnoane Fanshawe iii, A hook and line, a fish- , 


spear, or we ee instrument of death f 
(été) The Book of the Axe: containing a piscatorial de- 
scription of that Stream. 1883 J.C. BLoomFieto Fisheries 
/re?, 8 (Fish. Exhib, Publ.) To study the grandest specimen 
of piscatorial fopen rae ever exhibited, in the official 
fishery map of the United States, 

Hence Piscato‘rialist, a professed angler; Pis- 
cato‘rially adv., in a piscatorial manner. So 
Piseato'rian sé., an angler; a@d/.=PISCATORIAL ; 
Piscato’rical a. sonce-wd., dealing with pisca- 
torial matters; Piacato‘rious a. = Piscatory. 

1903 Westn:. Gaz. 8 Aug. 8/1 Mr. Henry Walford Stubbin, 
a well-known *piscatorialist, died reene at Cheltenham. 
1824 in Spirtt Pub. Frnis, (1835) 454 ‘The Lord Mayor's ' 
health was next proposed, “piscatorially. 1845 Blackw. 
Slag. LVI. 475 He was..so piscatorially havilimenred 
that there was no making out his order or degree, 186 
J. H. Bennet Winter Afedit. 1. v. (1875) 134 The gentle 
art is cultivated .. hy many zealous native “piscatorians. 
1864 A, McKay //ist, Ki/marnock (1880) 11 That pisca- 
torian traveller, Franck. 1848 Blackie, Afag. LXE, 382 
A *piscatorical page, in which we would have shown. .how 
«.Silver fish are caught whose eyes are living gold. 1799 
Navat Chron. \. 67 The *piscatorious, or.. fishing Frog. 

Piscatory (pi'skateri), a. (sd.)  [ad. L. pisea- 
lort-ws adj., |. piscator fisher : see -ony 2,] 

1. Of or pertaining to fishers or to fishing. 

Piscatory ring, the signet ring worn by the pope as 
successor of St. Peter (cf. Matt. iv. 19, ete.) 

1633 P. FLatcnee (¢i¢/e) The Purple Island. together with 
Piscatorie Eclogs. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 1. 296 
The a dy’d.., and immediately the Piscatory Ring was 
broken by Cardinal Barbarino. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No, 36 ? 9 To substitute fishermen for shepherds, and 
derive his sentiments from the piscatory life. 1861 H. F. 
Hone in face, Mag. V. 52 The gain to the piscatory 
interest would be immense. at F. Franets Angéing vi. 
(1880) 194 Piscatory heirlooms and relics. 

2. Employed in or nddicted to fishing. 

1661 Lovet fist, Anim. & Afin. Vatrod., Sea gull, white, 
cinereous, piscatorie. 1836 W. Iavinc Astoria IL. 271 The 
salmon, which are..as important to the piscatory tribes as 
are the buffaloes to the hunters of the prairies. 1882 Harper's 
Mag. June 6 Yarmouth is piscatory. .beyond description. 

| 3. erron. Misused for PIscixk @. 

19768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks ut. Wks. 1799 11. 276 Certain 
animalcule, or piscatory entities, that insinnate themselves 
thro’ the pores into the blood. 1842 United Service Mag. 
1.349 The upper part being human, the lower part, from 
the hips, piscatory. 


+B. eiet as sb. <A play or the like dealing 
with the life of fishermen. (Cf. pastoral.) Obs. 

1631 P. Fiercuen (¢1¢/) Sicelides, a Piscatory, as it hath 
beene Acted in Kings Colledge, in Can ‘ridge. 

Piscence, piscens, obs. Sc, ff. Pu1ssance. 

|| Pisces (pits?z). Also 4 pissis, 5 pisshes, 
pysces. [L. prscés, pl. of piseis fish.] 

1. Asiron. The twelfth zodiacal constellation, the 
Fishes; also the twelfth slgn of the Zodiac (origin- 
ally coincident with the constellation), which the 
sun enters nbout the 2oth of Febrnary. 

3391 Cuaucer Asfrol. 1. § 40 Also the degree. .was in 
the furst degree of pisces. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4039 The sun 
.. Passyng fro pisshes vnder playn course. 1797 Lxcyc/, 
Brit. (ed. 3) V1. §32/2 On the parallel of London, as much 
of the ecliptic rises about Pisces and Aries in two hours as 
the moon goes through in six days. 1868 Lockver L/em. 
Astron. vit. 265 In the time of Hipparchus—2000 years 
ago—the Sun at the vernal equinox was in the constellation 
Aries; now-a-days it {is in the constellation Pisces. 
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| 2. Zool. Fishes, as a Class of Vertebrata. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anint. Kingd, (ed. 4) xxv. heading, 
| Pisces (fishes). 1873 J. Gerkte Gt. Jee Age 525 Class: Pisces. 
| Pisch(e, obs. Sc. form of Piss. 
| Piscicapture (pisikz:ptiiz). Aumorous or 
| affected. (i, L. fiset-s fish + capttira CAPTURE.] 
| The catching of fish, 

1863 Russet. Diary North & South (1863) 1. xix. 206 The 
delights of piscicapture. 1878 Standard 21 Oct. 5/1 
‘Snatching ‘is a form of illicit piscicapture for which it is 
impossible to entertain ..sympathy. 188: J. Payn wav. 
Stories 298 lnstruments of piscicapture. 

Hence Piscica-pturist, a catcher of fisb. 

1881 Brackmore Christozvell xxviii, On the part of the 
piscicapturists (for a fish is not to be called a fish now, and 
everything connected with him is pisci- something). 

+ Piseicle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. piscicul-us, dim. 
of piscts fish: see -1cLe.J A little fish. 

1657 Tomtinson Renon’s Disp. 459 Neither bones nor part 

| ofthe piscicle. 1662 in Blount 

Piscicolous (pisi-kélas), ¢. 

+ -col-a inhabitaut + -ouUs. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 
parasitic upon fishes. . ; 

Piscicultural (pisike'ltiiiral), 2. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to piscicultnte. Hence 
Piscicu'itnrally adv., in respect of pisciculture. 

1862 Cornh. Bag. V. 196 Before the ptscicultural era. 
188: Nature XXVI. 475 The ease with which all kinds of 
fish can be treated pisciculturally. 1887 Afanch, Exam. 
7 Feb. 5/5 Prof. Huxley, a thoroughly practical authority on 
all piscicultural questions. 

Pisciculture (pi'siky:Ititi). fe L. piset-s 
fish + culiura Cuuturn. Cf. F. piseeculture (Dict. 


Jossogy. (ed. 2). 

[f. L. piscé-s fish 
(See quot. 1895.) 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Piscicolous, .. 


Acad. 1878).] The breeding, rearing, and preser- | 


vation of (living) fish by artificial means. 


protection of salmon, and for pisciculture, in imitation of 
the French practise. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 1x. vii. 562 
The pearl-oyster may be brooght within the domain of pisci- 
culture. 
monks were said to have been skiiled in pisciculture. 

Pisciculturist (pisikelitirist), [See -1sT.] 
A person engaged or interested in pisciculture. 

1862 (instr, Lond. News 11 Jan. 50/3 M. Coste, the pisci- 
culturist. 1868 Peano Water-farm, 1. 3 They were still 
immeasurably behind the pisciculturists of to-day. 1881 
Standard 10 Sept. 2/1 A practical pisciculturist, and an 
enthusiast in all matters relating to fish and fisheries. 

Piscifauna (pisiffna). [f. L, prsei-s fish 
+ Fauna.] Collective term for the native fishes 
(of any district or cagniy) ; the fish-fauna, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Piscifauna,.. 
the fish-Fauna of a region. tea 

Pisciform (pi'siffim), a. [f. L. prsei-s fish + 
-ForM.] Having the form of a fish. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. 1. 160 Order X.—Cetacea, 
Body pisciform, terminated hy a caudal appendage. 1895 
Hoxurv in Encyel. Brit. 1. 768/2 The embryo, when 
hatched, is pisciform and apodal. 

Piscina aed ptsai-nd). Pl. -s, -as. [a. 
L. piscina a 
L. in sense 2, It. Sp., Pg piscina, {. piscis fish.] 

1. A fishpond; « pond, basin, or pool; umong 
the ancient Romans, a public or private pond for 
bathing or swimming. 

rs99 Haxcuyt Voy. I. i Flee the piscina or fishpoole 
where the sicke folkes were healed. 1644 Evetyn Diary 
ro Nov., Piscinas or stews for fish, 1717 Berkeley Zour 
in Italy Wks, 1871 IV. 576, 1 saw likewise the ruins of a 
piscina, or receptacle for water. 1832 Get Pomfeiana 1. 
v. 82 The roof of the natatorium or piscina of the baths. 
1854 Cut. E. oe Waanen tr. de Sauley's Journ. Round Dead 
Sea 11. 307 The largest and most important of all the piscinas 
| of Jerusalem. «1878 Sie G. G. Scort Lect. Archit, (1879) 
| IL-154 The covered tanks or piscina: of the ancients. 

2. Eccl. A perforated stone basin for carrying 
away the water used in rinsing the chalice and the 
hands of the priest; generally placed in n niche on 
the sonth side of the altar, though sometimes pro- 
jecting from the face of the wall or supported on 
ashort column. Also @/frid, 

1793 Gentil, Mag. LXMII. 1. 422/% In its South wall a 
piscina and locker. 1839 Stonenousr Arho/me 226 The 
fenestella, or small niche, contained a vessel, bason, or piscina, 
for washing the hands. 1874 Micktetawaite Afod. Par. 
CAurches 132 The piscina is a sink or drain, through which 
the water used in several ablutions is poured away. 1904 
Athenzum 9 Apr. 473/2 The piscina niches are numerous... 
but present no very special features. 

b. Applied to a holy-water basin or stoup. rare. 

1812 Gentl, Mag, UXXXI1. 1. 315/2 Against the E. side 
are two piscina: for holy water in the wall. 

Hence Piscinal (pi'sinal) 2. (rare—°) [ad. mod. 
L. piscindlis), pertaining to a fishpond or piscina. 

1656 in Brounr Glossogr.: and ia subsequent dicts, 

Piscine (pisin, pis#n), s*. Also 4-5 -sne. 
[s. OF., F. pzscine fishpond, bathing-pool, piscina, 
ad, L. piscina: see prec.) : 

1, A natural or artificial reservoir for water; 
a pool, pond; a bathing-pool; = Piscina 1. 
Obs, from 16th till late in the 19th c. 

(In early use often applied to the piscina frobatica or 
Pool of Bethesda, and Pool of Siloam.} 

a@1300 Cursor Jf. 13761 (Cott.) A water..Pat es cald 
piscene [v. », piscine]in pair lede. ¢1420 Lypc. Commend, 
| Our Lady 134 Thou misty arke, probatik piscyne. 1430-40 


1859 Edin. Rev. C4X. 304 The new arrangements for the | 


1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. xxiv. 608 The | 


PISGAH. 


— Bochas vin. xit. (1354) 183b, His fleshe renued and 
sodeinly made white By thrise washing in the freshe piscine. 
Lid, vitt. xiii. (1558) 7 He was counsayled 10 make a great 
pyscyne With innocent blud of children y! wer pure. 148 
Caxton Gode fray clxxit. 254 Fro the fontaynes without cam 
grete haboundaunce by conduytes, whiche descended in to ij 
pyscynes right grete by the temple, that one endureth yet in 
tothisdayand is named probatica piscina, 1517 Torkincron 
Pilger, (2884) 38 Which condites serve all the Citee.., and 
fyll all the pyscynes. 1894 H!/cstn1. Gaz, 30 Apr. 2/1 Cured, 
according to current report, by bathing her foot in the 
piscine [at Lourdes]. 1894 {. R. Gasquet in Dudtin Rev, 
Oct. 350 A few..came to as! if they might safely bathe in 
the piscines. 

2. = PISCINA 2. rare. 

1489 Caxton Doctr. Sapience \xiv. Windsor Cas. Copy), 
Yf to fore the consecracion a flye or loppe. .were founde in 
the chalyce, it ought to be caste in to the piscine and the 
chalyce ought to be wasshen. /did., The asshes & the 
wasshyng of the beeste to be put into the pyscyne, r8az 
Nares, Piscine or Piscina, 1883 Antiguary V11), atx 
There is another piscine in the south wall of the church. 

Piscine (pissin), a. [f. L. fiseis fish: see 
-INE!,] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characteristic of a fish or fishes. 

19799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 240 Covered by bituminous mar- 
lite, and with piscine remains, 1816 G. S. Fasea Orig. 
Pagan Idol. WA. 34 Derceto was the piscine ship-goddess 
of the Syrians. 3854 Owen Skel. & Zeeth in Orr's Cire. 
Sc. 3. Org. Nat. 183 The piscine modification of the verte- 
brate skeleton. 1899 E. Cattow Old Lond. Taz. 1. 120 
Billingsgate, the great Walhalla of all things piscine. 

Piscinity (pisiniti). affected or humorous. [f. 
prec. +-ITY, after Aumanily, etc.) The quality or 
condition of being a fish; ‘fishhood ’. 

1863 Mit, Exam. Hamilton 426 We do not talk of the 
phznomena which accompany piscinity; we talk of the 
phenomena of fishes. 1865 Daily Tel. 9 Aug., Our defini- 
tion of piscinity ia general would be precisely that of a fish. 
3890 Cornh. Atag. Nov. 542 Pioneers of blind and phospho- 
rescent piscinity will fight with one another. 

Piscitarian (pisitcerifin), ?Aumorous nonce-wd, 
[f. L. piseé-s fish, after vege/arian.) A fishmonget. 

3880 Brackmone Mary Aneriey xviii, The Flamborough 
butcher once more subsided into a piscitarian. » 

Piscivorous (pisi'vras), a. [f. L. type *pisez- 
vor-us (f. piset-s fish + -vortzs devouring) + -OUS: _ 
cf. mod.F, piscivere.) Fish-eating; subsisting on 
fish ; ichthyophagous, 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 155 Being generally Piscivorous. 


| The Solan-goose kind. a 1705 Rav Creation (1714) 28 Which 


| worme or a pis 


shpond, bathing-pool, tank, in med. | 
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1 have observed in many piscivorous birds, 1864 H. Miter 
Sch. & Sch. ii, (1857) 37 The piscivorous habits of the 
Cromarty folk. 1877 Cours Fur Anim. x. 313 The.. 
aquatic and highly piscivorons nature of the (ottanle 

+ Piscod, obs. form of PEasEcon, 

14.. MS. Sloane 4M. 80 in NV. & Q. 3rd Ser. V1. 4/r A note 

worme, ‘ 

+ Pisco-se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. piscds-as full 
of fish: see -oSE.] Fishy. 

1683-4 Rosinxson in PAi?, Trans, XXX. 481 They livd 
upon Fish, and had a piscose Taste, " 

+ Pisculent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. pisculentus 
abounding in fish, f. piscts fish: see -ULENT.] 
Abounding in fish, full of fish. 

16g6 Buount Glossogr., Pisculent (pisenlentus), full of 
fishes, or that_may fished. 166x J. Critoney Srif. 
Baconica 104 The ‘Thames is more pisculent, or ful of fish 
then the Severn. 4 

Pise, obs. form of Pick; variant of Pizz Obs. 

|| Pisé (prze). [a. F. pisé, subst. use of pa. 
pple. of piser to beat, pound (earth) :—L. pisare, 
pinsare to beat, pound, stamp.) Stiff clay or 
earth kneaded, or mixed with gravel, used, esp. in 
France and some parts of England, for building 
cottages, walls, etc., by being rammed between 
boards which are removed as it hardens; also, 
a name for this mode of building. 

1797 H. Hotcano in Con. Board Agric. 1. 387 The word 
piséis a technical Term..and it has been retained sn this 
translation because it cannot be rendered by any adequate 
word in the English language. 1805 R. W. f 
Agric. (1807) 3. 136 Building in what is termed isé, or 
simply by compressing well-wronght earth in moulds. 185 
Wicctns Enibanking 3 A wali of Jisé or rammed gravel in 
a frame might very judiciously be adopted for 2 or 3 feet of 
the centre of the bank. 1890 ‘R. Botornewooo' Sguaticr s 
Pream vii, The new cottage which he had judiciously 
caused to be built of ‘ pisé* or rammed earth, 

b. alirib, or ady., as pisé building, wall, work. 

1840 Cottager’s Man. 30 in Libr. Usef. Knowl., Ausd. WM, 
Walls. formed of earth in the gisé manner. 1849 Accéesio- 
logist YX. 217 We..think that what our correspondent calls 
Pisé building is common in Devonshire..and known hy the 
name of cob-building. 1895 Kuicut Dict. Mech, r714/1 
The best material for pisé-work is clay with small gravel- 
stones interposed through it. 

Pisette, ? Anglicized form of PEsEta. 

1807 R. Cumsrataxn J/em, 3. 151 We purchased three 
lambs at the price of two pisettes apiece. a 

Pisgah (pizgi). [a. Heb. MIDB Pisgah ‘cleft’.) 
The name of a mountain east of Jordan, whence 
Moses was allowed to view the Promised Land 
(Deut. iii. 27); hence used allusively, esp. allrib., 
as Pisgah glance, prospect, sight, view. 

(1605 W. Suntec a) alle Evangelica, Bythe Method 
of the Renelation, presenting. .those Cananites oner whom 
«Jesus Christ and his.. Church shall triumph.] 1650 Forte 
(titde) Pisgah Sight of Palestine. 1702 Nonris /deai World 
1. iii 133 The top of our philosophic Pisgah, whence the 
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contemplative eye is saluted with the..prospect of a hright 
and glorious world. 1829 Scorr Diary 4 Mar. in Lockhart, 
‘Lhisextrication of my affairs, though unly a Pisgah prospect, 
occupies my mind, 1865 Guote Péafo I. xvi. 472 We get 
only a Pisgah view of our promised adviser. 

Pish (pif), #ué.and sd. See also Pusit zvé. (s6.). 
[A natural exclamation.) 

A. int. An exclamation expressing contempt, 

impatience, or disgust. 

asox Nasuz P. Penilesse Cij, Pish, pish, what talke you 
of old age or | poi aed 1599 Suaxs, fen, V, 1. i. 43,44 
Nym, Pish. Pist. Pish for thee, Island dogge. 1611 Cotcr., 
Tarabin taradas, an Interiection of interruption, like our 
pish pish, tut tut. 1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. t. 52 Pish, 


(1716) 56 Pish, Pish, quoth Seymour in a Luff. 1845 Janes 
Smugeler 111. 178 Pish! you are a fool, young inan. 

B. sé. The utterance of thisexclamation. t 7o 
make a pish at or of, to treat with contempt. aétrzd., 
as t pish-monger (humorons, after /isk-monger). 


1594 Nasue Terrors N?, Wks, (Grosart) III. 251 Allreceipts | 


and authors you can name he syllogizeth of, and makes a pish 
at. 1600 Hottann Livy xxxvit, xxxv. 965 Those matters.. the 
Romanes made a pish at, and lightly regarded. @ 1643 Ww. 
Caatwaicur Ordinary w.v, What shrieks and cries, What 
angry re and what fies. 1654 Wuittock Zootoniza Pref. 
avjb, Too severe Ceasurer (free of the Company of Pish- 
mongers) that Pisheth at poy thing notexsct. 1777 Cowrer 
Let. to ¥. Hill Ws. 1837 XV. 41, [ had rather never see 
the books, than extort from you one siagle Pish. 1840 Hoop 
Kilmansegg, Her precious Leg x, She writh’d with im- 
patience. .And ulter'd ‘ pshaws [' and 'pishes 1" 

Pish, v._ [f. prec.] x 

1, inir. To say ‘pish!’ Often with aé. 

598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. us. i, Bod, This a 
Toledo! Pish! Sif. Why do you pish, captain? 1644 
Br. Hare Sera, g June, Rem. Wks. (1660) roz A motive, 
which. .may be ai over, nad pisht at. 1723 STRELE Guard, 
No. 151 & r How would the ladies pish at such a great 
monstrous thing? a1 Hawtnorene S. Fetion (1883) 333 
The learned man..pished and pshawed. — 

2. ‘rans. Tosay ‘pish’ to. Topishaway, down: 
to reject or depreciate by saying * pish I’ 

1601 B, Jonson Poetaster v.i, Hor. Pish: ha, ha! Lwg. 
Dost thou pish me? Give me ye sword. 2616 R. 
Crosuaw Compliment. Verses in Capt. Smith Deser. Mew 
Eng., Though Men of .. lesse desert Would Pish-away 
thy Praise, 1901 “Slackw. Mag. Dec. 730 Some pish it 
down as valueless, 


Hence Pi‘shing vi/. sb.; also Pi‘sher, one who 
pishes. 

1662 Rump Songs (1874) U1. 63 Which puts pretty Maids 
to pishing and fying. 1901 Blackw. Aug. Dec. 730 Both .« 
pishers end puffers...being noisily wrong. 

Pish, Sc. form of Piss. 

Pishamin (pifimin). Another form of Per- 
sIuMON; in Sierra Leone applied to two climbing 
shrubs, the Sweet and Sour Pishamin (Carpodinus 
duleis and acida), which bear an orange-shaped 
fruit resembling that of the persimmon. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Pishamin, Carpodinus. 
Plant-n., Carpodiscus actdus, Sour Pishamin-tree, of Sierra 
Leone. C. dulcis, Sweet Pishamin-tree. 

Pisheash, pishcush, var. Pesucuss, an offering. 

+Pi-shery-pashery, Obs. nouce-wd. [Re- 
duplicated f. PtsH inf. +-ERy.] ? Depreciatory talk. 

600 Dexxer Gentle Cra/? i. (1610) Biij, Peace my fine 


3884 Minter 


i 
said Pthat's no such great matter. 1708 T. Warn Eng. Ref. | 


Firke, stand hy with your pishery pasherie, away .., ile | 


speake to them, 

ishogue (pifovg). Zrisk. Also pishrogue, 
pishtrogue, [a. Ir. pfseog, plisreog witcheraft :— 
Mic. fisde.) Sorcery, witchcraft ; a spell, incanta- 
tion, charm. 

1841 S. C. Haut {veland M1. 269 Now a pishogue is a wise 
saw, 4 rural incantation, 2 charm, & sign, 2 cabalistic word, 
@ something mysterious signifying a great deal in a little. 

T. C Crones Fairy Leg. §& Trad. S. [red. (1879) 74 
ad no right to he hringing his auld Irish pishogues to 
Rome. 1869 P. Kennepy Evenings Duffrey xxvii. 357 He 
threw pishrogues on our eyes. 1895 Bartow Lisconnel vill. 
166 Wrought —s: the agency of ‘some quare ould 
pishtrogues’, 1901 M. J. F. McCaatuy Five Yrs. in Jed, 
xiv, (ed. s) rg5 ‘The talk turned upon ‘ pishogues’, or witcb- 
craft and charms. 

Pish-pash (pi'fpxf). Alsogpish-posh. ‘A 
slop of Tice-soup with small pieces of mest in It, 
much used in the Anglo-Indian nursery’ (Yule). 

1834 (A. Paixser] Badoo I. 85 They found the Secre- 
tary. surrounded with huge volumes of Financial Reports 
on one side, and a small silver tray holding a mess of pish- 
= on the other. 1845 Barcion & Miuter Pract. C ey 

eb. 


ish Posh, 1898 G. J. Vouncuuseann ia 19th Cent. 

251 Next came a policy which was somewhat irreverently 
described as & policy of rupees and pish-pash. 

Pishymew (pifiymiz). (Cf. Mew.] The 
New England name of a small white gull. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pisidiid (pisi-dijid). Zoo’ [f. mod.L. Pisi- 
ditm, dim. of L. pisum pea.] A member of the 
Pisiditde, a family of bivalve gastropod molluscs, 
typified by the genus Pisiditm. So Pisi-dioid a., 
resembling a pisidiid in form. 

Siform (pai'sifgim, pizi-), a. (sd) [ad. 
mod.L, pisiformis pea-shaped, f, pistm pea: see 
FORM. So mod.F. pisiforme.] Pea-shaped ; of 
small globular form. 


Pisiform bone (Anat), % small pea-shaped bone of the 
upper row of the carpus. /st/orm fron-ore, iron-ore occur: 
Hing in small concretions like peas, 

Vo. VIL. 


ah 
He 


905 


1767 Goocn Treat, Wounds I. 189 A wound .. upon his 
wrist, just ebove the pisiform bone. 1796 Kinwan Alem. 
Alin, (ed. 2) U1. 178 Pisiforin, or granular lron ore. 
Dana Crust. 1. 203 Carapax .. 


tubercles large pisiform. 1875 Six W. Tunnes in Encycl. | 


Brit, \. 828/1 The pisiform or pea-shaped bone..articulates | 


with the front of the cuneiform, 
B. sb, Short for pistform tone: see above. 
(Also in L. form piaiforme.) 

1808 Rarctay Muscular Afotions 404 A small degree of 
motion between the Ng and the exmejforme. 1878 
Bete tr, Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat, 482 The pisiform is a 
special bone. 

isimer, obs. form of PisMIRE. 

Pisimetacarpal (pai:simetaki-spal),2. Anat. 
[f& Pisi(rorm) + MeracarpaL.) Pertaining to the 
pisiform bone and to the metacarpus, 

1898 ln Funk's Stand. Dick, 

Pisk. A bird; the same as the Piramipic. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Piskie, pisky, var. Pixy. Piste, obs. f. P1zz.e. 

Pismire (pi'smaies), Obs. exe. dia’. Forms: 
a. 4-5 pissemyre, 5 pysmire, pyse-myer, 
(spissemire), 5-6 pyamyre, 6 pismyr, pisse- 
myer, 6-7 pismier, s- pismire, 8. 5-6 pyaae-, 
pysmere, 6 pismeere, -mer, pyse-, pyssemer, 
pysae-, pissemare, pysmar, -marie, 7 piaimer, 
pismere, y. 5 pismoure, pyssmowre. [ME, 
pissemyre, pissemire, etc., f. Piss+ Mme? ant; 
from the urinous smell of an anthill. So early mod. 
Do. pismiere ant (Kilian). In the B forms the 
sccond element is obscured; in the y forms it is 
a different word, ME. Maur ant, from Norse.] 

An ant. 

(Cf. the similar names for the ant, Fris, piscine, prs- 
enme, LG, bal ac Norw. stigentnur (LG. nivegen, 
Norw, niga = imingére), early mod. Du. stierseycke 
(seycke urine), Fin, &usiainen (Aust urine), Cf. also Ptss-ant.) 

a. ¢1386 CHaucer ges 7. 138 He is as angry as a 
pe, Though pat he haue al that he kan desire. 1388 
Vycuir Prov. vt 6 O! thou slowe maa, go to the amte 
[e¢oss ether pissemyre, v.r7. spissemire, pismire} £1400 
Maunpev. (Roxh,) xxziit_ 149 In pis ile .. er grete hilles of 

‘old, be whilk pissemyres kepez bisily and pures pe gold... 
fase pissemyres er als grete as hundes er here. 1860 Bratz 
(Genev.) Prov. vi. 6 Goe to the pismire, o sluggard. 1575 
Turazav, Venerte 173 These pissemyers..will drive them 
out, 1617 R. Fenton Treat. Ch, Rome 100 Sent.. by Solo- 
mon to the Conies and Pismiers for wisedome snd proui- 
dence. 1676 Hace Contempé, i. 468, I have seena Republick 
of Pismires with great circumspection choosing the seat of 
their Residence, and every one carrying his Egg and Pro- 
visions to their common Store-house. 1827 Hoop Alids, 
Fairies \v, The pismire’s care to garner up his wheat. 1903 
Eng. Dial, Dict. Gial. forms), Pishmire, pissimire, pushmire, 

B. cx4g0 Promp. Part. 402/1 Pysmere, formica. ¢ 1449 
Gesta Ron. \iii, 372 (Add. MS.) Pissemers in somere are 
besy, and renayn faste sboute, 1547 Booroe Brev. Health 
el«i. §8 Amytes, or Pysmars, or Antes. 1555 Eory Decades 
139 Pyssemares swarmynge owte of an snte hyll. 596 
Nasus Saffron iValden 52 Cyphers or round oos, lyke 
pismeeres cages. 1623 in C. Butler Fem. Afon. Ad Authorem 
17 That the Pismere and these Hony-flies Instruct us better 
to Philosophize. 1634-3 Brereton 7rav. (Chetham Soc.) 
73 Eggs..hatched under an hen, fed with pisimers. 1903 
Eng. Dial. Dict, (dial. forms), Pishamer, pishemeer, pis(s}i- 
mer, pissamer, pissmare, -mere, 

y- aigoo Relig. Pieces fr. Thornion AS. (1867) 21 Mare 
vs avaziles till oure ensampill,.pe werkes of yssmowre 
fan dose pe strenghe of be lyone. 1483 Cat gl, 281/2 
A Pismonure, formica, 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict., Pissamoor, 
pisamoor, pissymoor, pishmoor, pissemyore, pissy-, pismyour 
(all north. and 0. w.). 

b. fig. Applied contemptuonsly to a person. 

3369 7 iSautoes ir, Agrippa's Van. Artes 13h, The 
pismers of Mirmidones. 1653 J. Hatt Paradoxes so Wee 

pismires that crawle upon this hill. 1790 Graaon 
Dect. & F. \xv. XU 18 Thou art no more than a pismire. 
3818 Scotr //rt. Alid?, xviii, To rid the land of the swarm 
of Arminian caterpillars, Socinian pismires, and deistical 
Miss Katies, that have ascended out of the bottomless pit. 
c. attrib, and Comd., as pismire-eater, -~egz, fly, 
hill (= ANT-EATER, ~EGO, -FLY, ~HILL). In quot. 
1668 = resembling lhe crawling motion of ants, 

1440 Proms. Parv. 402/1 Pysmeryshylle, formicarium. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 181/2 A Pismoure hylle, formicecarium, 
1527 Anpeew Brunswyke's Distylt, Waters Bij b, A flatte.. 
botell of glas..ful of roses or other floures, or pyssemer 
eggys. 1668 Cucrerrer & Cos Barthol. Anat, 369 That.. 
the pulse of the arteries is caused by the Impulse of Blood, 
the waving, Stor! pismire pulses seem to show. 1 
tr. Niewhof's Brasil in Charchill Voy. UL. 19 The pismire- 
eater is thus called because he H 
1799 G. Smita Ladorafory \. 311 The Pismire-fly, 1821 
Care Vill. Afinst, 1, 203 Where the pismire hills sbound. 
+Pismire, obs, (illit.) f. Biswar, 8 steelyard. 

1701 Brann Descr. Orkucy 28 They not soting, Eecle and 
Firlot, bat in stead thereof, weigh their Corns on Pismires or 
Puadlers. 

Pisnet, error for Prxsxet.] 

isolite (pi-zdlsit, poisd-). Alin. Also & 
-lithe. [ad. mod.L. pisofith-ws, f. Gr. wigo-s, -ov, 
pea + -LITE. So F. pisolithe.| = PRA-STONE. 

31708 PAIL, Trans. XXVI. 79 Pisolithus, the Pisolite, or 
Gland. 1999 Hatcnerr did. 1XXXIX. 320 The globular 
calcareous concretions, foand at Carlsbad and other places, 
called Pisolithes. 1868 Dana fin. (ed. 5) 679 Pisolite.. 
consists of concretions as large often as asmall pen. 

attrib, 1816 W. Smitu Strata Ident. 19 The Pisolite 
Freestone beneath [the Coral Rag] is softer. 1884 Lvect 
Elent. Geol, (ed. 4) 12 Pisalite limestone has the oolitic 
grains of considerable size. 


PISSABED, 


b. Applied to an individual grain of this. 
185: Ricnanoson Geol, vi. (1855) 158 Occasionally each 


- | pisolite encloses In its centre a grain of foreign subs! 
ccato-tuberculous, = | P g 9 ign substance, 


Pisolitic (pizolttik, paiss-),a. [f. prec. + -1c. 
So F. pisolithigue.] Of the nature of, consisting 
of, or resembling pisolite. 

3830 Lyett Prine, Geol. 1. 351 Hall consolidated tuffs.. 
filled with small pisolitic globules, 185: Ricuaapson Geol. 
vi. (1855) 157 The pisolitic structure in certain stones. 1863 
Srexe Discov. Nive 31 Pisolitic limestone, in which marine 
fossils were observable. 


Piss (pis), v. Not now in polite use. Forms: 
a. 3-7 pisse, 4 pis, 4-6 pyss(e, 6- pisa; B. 5 
pyach-yn, 6 Se. piach(e, 6-8 Sc. piah. ae 
pissen, a, OF. pisseter (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darin.), F. presser (Picard picker) = Pr. pissar 
(mod. pichd, Diez), Cat. pixar, Rhot. pischar, It. 
pisciare, Roum, pisd; origin uncertain; the OF. 
and It. forms are not referable lo any single Ro- 
manic type, and are prob. onomalopeic, From 
French the word has also passed (orig. ag s enphe- 
tism) into the Teulonic langs.: OFris. frssia 
(Diez), MDn., MLG., 16th c. Ger. pi'sse, Da. Pisse, 
Sw., Norw., Icel. pissa: so Welsh piso, pisto. 

For various conjectures as to the origin of the Romanic 
word, see Diez, Karting No. 719s, Ulrich in Romania 1X. 
117; cf. also Scheler, Littré, s. v.] 

1. tntr. To discharge urine, nrinate, make waler. 

3290S, Eng, Leg. 1. 45/381 Jwane he wolde pisse. ¢ 3330 
R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 328 Pel salle him ilkone bete him 
bathe pis. er Promp. Part, 402/1 Pyssyn, or pyschyn, 


mingo, 1508 Duneaa Tua Maritt Wemen 187 As dorit 
dog..liftis his leg apon loft, thoght he sought list pische. 
1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 56, 1 was at Pontius Pilstes 


house [in Rome] and pist against it. 1687 Davozn Hind 
& P.1t. 159 The wanton boyes wou'd piss upon your grave. 
1785 Buans Holy Willie's Pr. xv. 1870 [see 3} 

b. ¢ransf,, and in various allusive and pro- 


| verbial uses. 


160x and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii, (Ath) 1a What 
Monsier Kynsader, lifting vp your legge and pissing agszinst 
the world. 1668 R. L'Esteaxce Vis. Quev. (1708) 36 Money 
will make the Pot boyl, though the Devil Piss in the Fire. 
1700 T. Brows Asnusent. Ser. & Com, 98 ‘Vhere are some 
Quacks as Honest Fellows as you would desire to Piss upon. 
1720 T. Goapon Cordial Low Spirits 72 They cannot 
impose upon their Prince, nor piss upon the laws. a 17 
Noatu £.xam. 1. ii. § 78 (1740) 7o So strangely did Papist 
and Fanatic, or ..the Anticourt Party, p—s in a Quill; 
agreeing ia all Things that tended to create Troubles and 
Disturbances. , 3 jl 

2. trans. To discharge as or with the urine. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pi A. v. 192 He [Gloton] pissede a potel 
ina pater-noster while. ¢ 1375 St. Angustin 1402 in Horstm, 
Altengl, Leg. (1878) 5/2 Pe chyld, iwis, A gret stone al 
out dude pis And wasel hol of bat seknes. ¢ 1400 Lan/rne's 
Ctrurg. 62 Til pat be pisse blood. 1623 Haet Arraigum. 
Ur. i. x Urine is that which is pissed. 

b. érans/. and fig. in various uses. 

+ To piss (money, ete.) against or on the wall: to squander 
or waste it. Zo fiss one's grease or fallow: said of deer 
becoming lean in rutting-time ; hence frans/. 

erqgo AL, E. Med, Bk. (Heinrich) 237 Take talow of an 
hert, suche as he pysseb by twene two seynt mary dayes. 
1471 Rurtay Comp, Alch, v. xxai. in Ashm, Theatr, Chem. 


| Brit. (1652) 155 But as for Mony yt ys pyssyd on the walls. 


' hut bodkins, and pisse vinegar. 


1gsr Roanson tr. More's Utop. (1895) 197, 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W.v. v.16. 1600 and Pt, Return fr. Parnass, w. 
ii. (Arb.) 40 They are pestilent fellowes, they speake nothing 
1680 Crowne Atrsery Civil 
War u i, command the conduits all piss Claret, 1694 
Morreux Kadelais v. xxviit. (1737) 132 He's nothing but 
Skin and Bones he has piss’d his Tallow. — ; 

3. To urinate upon or in, to wet with urine (= 


| BEpiss); to put oz? or extinguish (fire) in this way. 


feeds upon... pismires, | 


3362 Lanct. P. PZ A, vu. 143 A Brutiner, a braggere, 
a-bostede him alse, And bad go pisse him with his plouh 
|B. vs. 157 bad hym go pissen}. ¢1560 A. Scott Pornis 
(S.T. S.) ii. 87 The fyre wes pischt out. 1593 Pass. Morrice 
(1876) Bo Being as often readie to pisse nty breeche. 1713 
Swirr Elegy on Pariridge, Whom roguish boys. . Torment 
by pissing out their lights. 1870 Ir. Troussean s Lect. Clin. 
Med. U1. 478 Children, who p= their beds dreaming that 
they are pissing against a wall, 

Piss (pis), 5. Not now ln polite use. Forms: 
a. 4-6 pysse, 4-7 pisse, 5-6 pyr, 6 pyse, 7- 
piss. &. 5 pyache. [f. Piss v. So F. fisse 
(Cotgr. 161); cf. also MDa, LG. pisse, Du, fis.] 
Urine, ‘water’. +4 rod in piss; see Rov, and 
cf. Prck.e sé.l 1b. ; -— 

er Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 779 How Xantippa caste 
tae his ene Wyetr a Kings Feit a7 ‘Thei 
ete her toordis, and drynke her pisse [1382 vryne] with jou. 
¢1440Promp. Paro. 2/1 Pysse, or pysche, urina, minctura. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11, 56 Lothsome and intolerable 
stench of pisse, and of goates dung. a 1704 T, Brown Viable 
Talk in Collect, Poems vaa What Miracles..were wrought 
by Cows Piss, and the Cold Bath? 

b. Conb.: + pisa-bowl = Piss-pot; piss- 
burnt a., stained or damaged with or as with urine, 
red-brown; piss-woeed, some species of Androsace. 

x Upaut £rasm,. Apoph. 23>, She..powred downe a 
*pisse bolle vpon hym ont of a wyndoore, 1565 &. Daryns 
(Brandl) 418 Gyt thee awny, thou “pys burnde Cokolde. 
1742 Fietoine ¥. Andrews ut xii, A Jong piss-burnt beard. 
1703 Petiver in “Ait Trans. XXVITL. 203 Small Aleppo 
Bee. weed, Androsace Alepensis parva. ’ F 

Pissabed (pi-sibed). Obs. exe.dial. [f Piss v. 
+ ABED, from ita diuretic property. So F. pussen- 
Hii dandelion (2545)-] ne 


PISS-ANT. 


1. A name for the dandelioa, 

1897 Geraave Herbaé u, xxviii. 223 The flowers of Dande- 
lion or Pisse-abed. 1636 Hevwooo Loves Afistris 1. Wks. 
1874 V. 97 Garlands..Of Blew bottles, and yellow pissabeds 
That grew atnongst the Wheate. 1788 Wotcort (I, Pindar) 
Peter's Proph. Wks. 1792 111. 79 Through him each trifle- 
hunter that can bring A grub, a weed, a moth, a beetle’s wing, 
Shall to a Fellow’s Hignity succeed ! Wataess Lord Chatham 
and his piss-a-bed! 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 

49 It possesses unquestionably diuretic powers, and hence, 
indeed, its vulgar same of piss-a-bed. 

+b. Applied to the buttercnp. Obs. rare. 

1640 Paakinson Theat. Bot. Index, Pisseabed .,is also 
Crowfoote. ; 

3, Name for the SEA-HARE, 4//ysia, a slug-like 
mollusc, which discharges a violet fluid when 


touched. , 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 586 Some calf thein piss a beds, some 
sea-cats, a if 

Pissan, obs. form of Pisanc. Pissan(e, pis- 
sand, var. Pisanxe Ods. Pisgance, -ans, Pis- 
sant, obs. Sc, ff. Puissance, PuIssant. 

+ Piss-a:nt. Obs. vare—'. [f. Piss sd. + ANT; 
ef. Prsuirge.] An ant, 

1661 W. K. Conf, Charact., Mere Polilitian (1860) 27 
A multitude of pissants and vermias. 


Pissasphalt (pistsfelt). Alsoin L. (or Gr.- 
L.) forms péssasphalion, -um,-us, {ad. L, pissas- 
phalt-us (Plin.), a. Gr. maodagpadros, f. aisca 
pitch +dopadros Aspuatt.] A semi-liquid variety 
of bitumen, mentioned by ancient wrilets. 

r6or Howtann, Pliny IL. 183 As ee Pissasphalt, 
which is of a mixt nature, as if pitch and Bitamen were 
mingled together. /éid. 557 All these the Greeks doe com- 

rehend vader one name Pissasphalton. 1705 Phil. Trans. 
Uy. 2106 ‘There were several Kinds of Embalming, viz. 
with Asphalt or eae with Oyl or Gam of Cedar. 
1794 Sutuivan View Nat. 11. 107 The pissasphallam is of 
a consistency between the conimon petroleum and the 
asphaltum, or bitumen of Jndea. 1859 Wincrieto Zour 
Dalnatia & ‘Fhe ‘pissasphalt', used anciently by the 
Egyptians for embalming their dead. 


issel(l, obs. form of Pizzte, Pissemare, 
-mer(e, -myer, -myre, obs. ff, Pismine. 

Pisser. [f Piss v.+-ER1.] One who pisses. 

1377 Lance. P. 72, B. xx. 218 Ta paltokes & pyked shoes 
& pisseris longe kaynes. 1384 Wreiir 2 Aings ix. 8,1 schal 
..slen fro the hous of Achab a pysser to the walle. ¢ 1525 
in Archeologia XLVIE. 326 Ye have made me suche a pysser 
that ] dare not this daye go abrode. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man 139 The Kidaeyes are called. .vedpot,asit were Pissers. 
1737 Ozett Rabelais 11. 158 note, A covetous Hanks is.. 
ca 


ted a Vinegar-pisser. 
+Pisssry. Ods. rave—'. [See -Eny 2: cf. F. 


pissoir.| A place for pissing ; a urinal, 

41693 Urguhart's Rabelais u. xv. 127 They..pissed in 
the Pisseries, | 
Pisshes, pissis, obs. forms of Pisces. 
Pi-ssing, v4/.s5. Not now in polite use. [f. 
Piss v. + -INc1.] The action of the verb Piss; 
discharge of urine, urinalion ; discharge (of blood, 
etc.) with the urine or by the urinary passages. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.xvn, xiii. (Bodl. MS.), Apium 
G belpep alo ajeas be stone and ajens difficulte of pissinge. 
1542-5 Bainktow Lament. 3 No more then the pissinge of 
a wrenne helpeth to cause the see to flowe. 1615 CroorE 
Body of Man 190 ‘The Strangary.., that is, the pissing by 
drops.., do{th] alwayes accompany the stone of the bladder, 
2698 in PAil, Trans. XX. 314 It stops pissing of Blood. 

b. attrib, and Comé., as pissing-basin, -clout, 
-place, -time, -vessel; + pissing conduit, popular 
name of a conduit near the Royal Exchange, 
which ran with a small stream; + pissing evil, 
name for diabetes; + pissing-post, a public 
urinal, also commonly used for sticking up placards; 
+ pissing-while, co//og. a very short time. 

1494 IVill of F. Lsell (Somerset Ho. Wills, Reg. Vox, 
Vf, 22 (4 b)) A grete Cawdren and iij "pyssing basoas. 1672 
Wvcenentey Love in Wood 1. ii, Down to the sacking heiress 
in her *pissing-clout. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VE, ww. vi. 41 
charge And command, that of the Cities cost ‘The *pissiag 
Conduit rua nothing but Clarret Wine. 1598 Stow Surv. 
144 The hittle Conduite, called the pissing Coaduit, by 
the Stockes market. 1565 Coorrn Zhesaurus, Diabethe, 
. the *pyssyngeuill. ¢1440 Prom. Parv, 402/1 *Pyssynge 
es oletum. 1693 Davoren Persius i. (1697) 416 My harm. 
jess. Rhime shall’scape the dire disgrace Of Common:shoars, 
and ev'ry pissiag-place, 1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Wks. 
(N.), On every *pissing post their names I'l place. 1699 
T Brown ia R. L'Estrange Eras, Collog. (1711) 323 
Whose business and good qualities youn may find upon all 
the Pissing-posts ia Town. 1673 [R. Letcu] Transp. Reh. 
2 *Pissing times. ¢1440 Proms. Paro. 402/1 *Pyssynge 
vesselle, 1953 Upatn Royster D, wW. viii. (Arb. 77 Truce 
for a *pissing while or twaine. 1591 SuaKs. Z'wo Dont. iv. 
iv. 20. 2678 Rav Prov, (ed. 2) 265 To stay a pissing-while. 


|| Pissoceros (pisosie'r)s), Jie ptssoctvos(Pliny), 
a, Gr. moodxnpos (Aristotle), f. nioca pitch + xnpds 
bees-wax.] (See quots.) 

1658 Row.ano Mou/fet's Theat. Ins. 916 Concerning Wax, 
Bee-glew, dregs of Wax, Pissoceros, Bees-bread, and of 
their Natore and Use. 1706 Puiittrs, Pissoceres, the Pitch. 
wax made by Bees in their Hives; or any Composition of 
Wax and Pitch. 1826 Kirauy & Se, Zntorod. xxvii. (1818) 
If. 497 Show as hut one instance of bees having substituted 
mad or mortar for mitys, pissoceros, or propolis, 

Pi-ss-pot. Notnow in polileuse. [f. Piss sd. + 
Por sd, Soeatly mod.F. prssepo/ (1544).] A vessel, 
usually of earthenware, for urine; a chamber-pot. 
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e140 Promp, Parv. 267/1 lurdone, pyssepotte, 1529 
Mork Suppl. Soulys n. Wks. 195/1 And i hepa to Tne, 
out poure they pispottes vpon his hed, 16:2 Frercura 
Wild Goose Chase 1. ii, May be, she knows you, And will 
fling n piss-pot at you. 1743 PAil, Trans, XLII. 614 They 
hold a Piss-pot over the Womens Heads whilst ia Labour, 
thinking it to promote hasty Delivery. 

attrib, 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in l/um, ur iii, A 
beggar, a slave that never druak oat of better than piss-pot 
metal in his life! 2629 H. Hurrox Foldies Anat. (Percy 
Soc.) 12 A sowre pis-pot visage. . 

+b. éransf. A nickname for a medical man: 


cf. next. Obs. 

1593 Nasng Four Lett. Coufut. Wks. (Grosart) IT. 236 
Hal phisition Iohn lin'd, ..a sinode of Pispots would haue 
concluded, that Pierce Pennilesse should be confounded 
without repriue, 1600 Dr. Dodyfoll 1,i.ia Bullen O. Pe 111. 
103 A fustie Potticarie. .with his fustian drugges, attending 

‘our pispot worship. 1662 R. Maruew Und. Alch.§ 24. 18 

Vhichecshenett the presumption of Pispot Doctors. 

+ Pi-ss-pro:phet. Oés. [f. as prec. + PRo- 
puEt.] One who diagnosed diseases by inspeclion 
of the urine. 

1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 1. ii. 32 Now would 1 willingly 
demand of the most cunning Pisse-prophet, what could he 
haue found ont by either of these viines? 1651 Wirrie tr. 
Primrose's Pop. Err. 7o Wa very cholerick urine be brought, 
can the pisse-prophet tell which of these diseases doth 
trouble the pes 1695 D. Tuantr Afol. Chyrurg. 5 The 
most absurd Predictions of the calculating Piss-prophets. 


+ Pi-ssupprest. Oés. rare—'. Suppression (or 
? retention) of urinc. 

r6x0 Manknam Afasterp. t Ixxvil 159 The..pissaprest in 
n horse, is when a horse would faine stale, but canaot. 

+Pist (pist, p’st), rat. Obs. rare. A sibilant 
syllable used to attract attention, or to call a | 
person, (Cf, Ilist.) | 

3608 Mivo.eton Trick to catch Old one ut. E ij, Hoo. 
Pist Drawer,— Dra. Anon sir? 1622 Mippteron& Row.ey | 
Changeling v. i, Pist } where are you? 

Pist, s6.: see PIstE %, 

Pistachio (pist2“fio, -téi-fo, -tatf{o). Forms: 
a. 5-7 pistace, 6 pystace, 7-8 pistach, 7- pis- | 
tache. 8. 6 pistaccio, 7 -acio, 7- pistachio, (9 
-acohio); also (6 pistinachie), 7 pistachie, 
-acie, 8 -achee, 7- pistachia, y. 7-8 pistacho. 
[The a forms a. OF. péstace (13th ¢.) and F. pis- 
tache (pista'f); the B forms ad, It. prstacchio 
(pista‘kkyo), some affected by L. pistacta, or by 
Spanish; the y form a. Sp. pistacho (pista'tfo) ; all 
from L. péstacium (med.L. pistaguéum), a. Gr. 
mordmoy pistachio nut, f. moraxy pistacia-tree, 
from OPers.: cf. Pers, xu pistah. Sce also 


Pisracia, Pistack, P1stick ae?, F istic. 

Cf. 1393-3 Hari Derby's Exp. (Camden) 219 Item pro ij lb, 
de pistagiis, tvj s.] i : 

1. The ‘aut’ or dry drupe of Prstacéa vera (see b), 
ot its cdible ketnel, of a greenish colour, eaten 
in Turkey, Greece, etc. (Also pistachio nut: sec 3.) 

a, 1533 Evvor Cast, Helthe (1541) 9b, Thyages good for 
the Lunges: Elycampane; Hysope: .. Pystaces, 1616 SuRFL, 
& Manku. Country Farme 585 Filberds, pine nats, pistaces, 
almonds. 1725 Baaotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pistache-Tree, 
The best Pistaches are brought from Arabia and Syria. 

B. 1598 W. Putecie Linschoten 1. lit. 94/2 A white kernel 
very pleasant to eate, like Pistaccios. 1650 Furtea Jisgah 
1. iv. xt Nuts (at this day called grstackroes, and most 
cordiall in physick). 1668 Wickins Real Char. u. iv. § 7. 
116 Pistacie, Fistic-nat. 2 Faver Ace. E. india & P. 
247 Philberts, Haslenuts, Pistachias. s7g1 J. Hine //ist. 
Afat, Med. 495 The Pistachia is. .of an oblong Figure, poiated , 
at both Eads,..aboat half an Inch ia Leagth..the Kernel... 
of a green Colour, of a soft and anctnons Substance. .niuch 
like the Pulp ofan Almond. 1865 Pad? Alaii G. 20 Oct. 10 
Melons are marvellously cheap and good in Marseilles, so 
are pistachios, 

t; 1626 Bacon Sylva § 50 Pistachoes .. joyned with 
Almonds in Almond Milk,.. nre an excellent Nourisher. 
1694 Motreux Rabelais iv. Ix. (1737) 247 Pistachoes, or 
Fistick-Nuts. 1732 Aravrunot & ules of Diet 263 Almonds, 
Pistachos, and other Nats, | 

b. The tree Pistacia vera (N.O. Anacardiacex), 
a native of Western Asia, much cultivated in the H 
south of Europe. (Also pistachio tree: sce 3.) 

a, ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. X1. 184 Pistace isiathismoone | 
Of planntes seite. 1905 19fh Cent, Aug. 269 The olive, | 
pistache. jujube aad plane from Syria. 

B. 1664 Evetyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 227 [Plaats] to be first 
set into the Conservatory .. Dactyls, Pistacio’s, the great 
Indian Fig. 1951 J. Hitt Ast, Plants 621 The pinnated- 
leaved Pistachia. . 

2. A green colour resembling that of the kernel 
of the pistachio nut. (Also pistachio green: see 3.) 
Also ativib. or as adj: Of this colonr. 

a7gt A. M. Poarman ia 4. C. Bower's Diaries § Corr. 
(1903) 14x The fashionable Colors are Coquelicot and 
Pistache. 1888 Daily News 7 June 5/8 A dress of plain 
pistachio satin, 

3. atirib, ‘and Comd., as pistachio cream, green, 
(sb. and adj.), az, plantation, tree. 

1598 Efpulario Kivh, Pistinachie (?error] Nuts. 1620 
Vesner Via Recta vii. 129 Pistach or Fisticke Nats are of an 
aromaticall sauour, 1626 H. Mason Zpicure's Fastii. 13 Drie 
Figgs, Pepper,..Pistace nuts. 1658 Songr Cosdume (Perey 
Soc.)164 Madam, here are pistachie natts. 1698 PAil. Trans. 
XX. 466A sort of Pistachio-Tree. 1736 Baiev HouseA. Dict, | 
473A Pistachio Cream. Takea pound of pistachio nuts, break‘ 
the shells and blanch the kernels. 1796 Kiawan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) 1. 28 Pistachio green, meadow green with a mixture 
of brown. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 8: Atlantic Pistachia- 


PISTIA. 


ree, a Small tree from Barbary in 1790. 12853 Sover 
Pantroph. 121 Galen doubted whether pistachio nuts were 
‘ood for the stomach, 188z O'Donovan Merz Oasis I. 331 
The vineyards and pistache plantations. 1899 Westra, Gaz. 
20 April 3 A lovely gown of pale pistachio green satin, 

|| Pistacia (pista-fia). [L. pzstacta pistachio 
tree (Pallad.), ££ Gr. moray: see prec.] The 
pistachio tree = prec. 1 b; in Bot, the name 
(adopted by Linnzens 1737) of the genus to which 
the Pistachio trce belongs, including also the 
Mastic-tree and the Tcrebinth; the species are 


sometimes collectively called éexpentze-trees. 

€1420 Pallad. on Hus. w. 685 Pistacia is graffed now to 
growe In cold lond. 12698 Favea Ace, E. India & 2. 255 
The Pistacia sends forth its Branches on high, and renders 
its Nuts edible in Autuma. aye J. Lee dntrod. Bot. App. 
323 Pistacia, Iazel-leaved, amamelis, 31871 H. Mac- 
suLtan ?'rue Vine v. 1872) 197 The Pistacia grows abun- 
apts the south of France, hut it yields no mastic, 

+b. =prec. 1a, pistachio nut. Obs. 

3582 Manueck Bk. of Notes 382 Nats, dates, fine white 
bread, honnie and Pistacia. 1583 Rates of Customs D vij, 
Pistacia the pound vid. 

ce. Combh., as pistacia nut, tree: sec prec. 3. 

1760 J. Lue fntrod. Bot. App. 323 Pistacia Nut... Pistacia- 
tree. 1876 Haatey Alat. Aled. (ed. 6) 662 Pistacia nut tree 
extends from Syria to Bokhara and Cabul, i 

Pistacite (pi'stisait). Zn, [ad. Ger. pistaziz 
(A. G, Werner, 1803), f. PISTACIA +-ITE: so named 
from its colour.] A synonym of Eprpore, or name 
for a variety of at. 

1828-32 WessteEa, Pistacite, pirtazite, see Epidote. 1859 
Pace Handbh. Geol. Terms, Pistacite, von and lime 
epidote, in which a large quantity of the lime is replaced 
by protoxide of iron, ..so called from its pistachio-green 
colour. 1866 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Nocks Class. \. 43 
Pistacite..occars as an accessory and very frequently in 
Norablende rocks, and is probably the prodact of decom: 
position of hornbleade. - 

+ Pistack, pistake. Os. Anglicized forms 
of Pisraculo, chiefly in comb. See also P1srick. 

1891 PERCIVALL % Dict., Alkostigo, alhocigo, pistacke 
tice. 1639 Hoan & Roa. Gate Lang. Uni. xi. § 123 Pistakes, 
services, carobs,.. dates. 1658 Puiuies, Prstachoes, or 
Pistack led. 1706 Pistake] Nats. 

Pistareen (pistarin). Also.8 pistereen, 9 
-arone. [app. a popular formation from fesefa.] 
An American or West Indian name for a small 
Spanish silver coin formerly current there. 

31774 J. Avamsia Fam. Lett, (1876) 10 So 1 gave pistareens 
enough nmong the children to have paid twice for ay enter- 
tainment. 1788 M. Cutier ia Life, etc. (1838) f. 432 Gave 
him refreshments, oats, and a pistereen. 1807-8 W. Irvinc 
Sadmag. (1824) 212 A pistareen’s worth of bows for a dollar. 
1872 O. W. Hotes Poet Break/.-t.ii, L ask hita to change 
a pistarcen. , ; 

b. adirib. or as adj. Concerned with small 
matters; petty, paltry; cf. Picayune. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks, (Boba) II. 310 Now 
and then, an aniiable parson... believes in a pistareen-Provi- 
dence. 3861 Ho.tann Less Life xi. 156 Mr. Emerson 
hecomes equally flippant and irreverent whea he speaks of 


a ' pistareen Providence’, ‘ 
+ Pi-state, v. Obs. rare". [f. L. pistat-, ppl. 


stem of pistdre to pound (# later, to knead, to bake), 
frequent, of péasére to pound, crush; cf. prstor 
baker.] rans. To bake. 

1sg9g A. M. Gabethouer's Bk, Physicke 63/2 Permit, then 
bake with breade: and it being pistatede, breacke it and 
hould it atthye Eares, being very warine. 1604 R. CAwDREY, 
Pistated, baked. 1623 Cockeram 11, Baked, prstated. | 

+ Piste!. Os. rave—'. [See Pistic.] In piste 
Indth, rendering L, spica Jndica, Indian spikenard, 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hurd. xi. 411 (Bodley MS.) Fyne mirre 
an unce, and of the piste Indik [z. 7. pisce indyk] But half 
aa unce. 

| Piste? (pést), pist (pist). [F. piste = Ib 
pesta, Sp. pista:—L, pista (sc. via), beaten track, 
{. pist-us, pa. pple. of pézsére to pound, stamp.] 
The beaten track of a horse or other animal; the 
track of a race-course or training-gronnd, 

1937-41 Cuamaens Cycl., Piste, in the manage, the track 
or tread, which a horse makes upon the ground he goes 
over, .. The piste of a horse may be either sig/e, or double. 
1882 Ocinvie, Pist, Piste. 1897‘ Ovrpa' Massarenes xxvii, 
She looks as racing mares do when they come in off the 
trotting Oe 

Pistel, -ell, -elle, etc., var. fl. PIsTLE, etc. Obs. 

+ Pi-stelarie, Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. episto- 
larium,; cf. PIsTLE.) = Evistocar sé, 

1431 Rec. St, Mary ai Hill 27, ij masse hokes and a 
pistelarie, . 

Pistereen, variant of PISTAREEN. J 

|| Pistia (pitstiz). Zoe. mod.L, (Linnaeus 
1737); cf. Gr. mords drinkable, liquid. (?in alla- 
sion to its deriving its nutriment from water.)] 
A genus of floating water-plants allied to Duck- 
weed, the type of N.O. Pisitacex, comprising one 
species (P. Stvatéoles), which covers the surlace of 
ponds and tanks in warm countries; also called 
tropical duckweed, and (in W. Indies) waler-lelluce. 

1765 J. Baatras Yrri, 31 Dec. ia W. Stork Ace. & 
Florida (1766) 17 At the eatrance of the river into the great 
lake there floats prodigious quent of the pistia. 1878 
H. M. Srancey Dark Cont, U1. vi. 183 The inhabitants ;- 
devoted themselves. .to fishing, and the manufacture of salt 
from the /éstia plants. 1906 Blackw, Mag. Feb. 213/1 The 
floating Pistia, for all the world like a minute cabbage: 
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Pistic (pistik),¢. [ad. L. pistic-us (Vulg.), a. 
Gr. marinxds pethaps ‘genuine, pure’, f. miorss faith; 
bat sce quot. 1881.] In ward pistic, pistic nard = 
Gr. vdpdos marixy in Mark xiv. 3 and John xii. 3 
(in Bible versions translated spikenard). 

3646 Sin T. Buowne Prem. fp. vu. vii. 351 Nor must 
that perhaps be taken for a simple unguent, ,.hut rather 
a coniposition, as Marke and John imply by pistick Nard, 
that is faithfully dispensed. 1649 Jer. Favtor Gt. Exemp. 
ut Sect. xiii, She came... with a box of Nard Pistick, salutary 
and precious. 1655 H. Vaucuan Sélex Scint, u. St. Mary 
Magd., Why is this rich, this pistic nard Spilt, and the 
box quite broke and marr'd? 1881 N. T.(R.V.) Afarh xiv. 3 
Ointment of spikenard. Margin, Gr. pistic nard, pistic 
being perhaps a loca! name. Others take it to mean 
genuine; others, diguid. 

+ Pistick, 5d. (a.) Obs. [A deriv. of Pisrs- 
cuto (iu some of its forms; ef. also Pristack), 
perh. assimilated to Fistic, a form of the same 
word through Arabie. (Vossibly confused with 
prec.)] = Prstacnio: chiefly in comb. 


1621 Buaton Avat, Meé 11 ti, 1.1, Trallianns discommends | 


figs, -.which others especially like of, and so of pistick nuts. 
1655 Mouret & Bennet éfealth's Frupr. (1746) 300 Fisticks, 
or rather Pisticks, ..are Nuts growing in the Knob of the 
Syrian or Egyptian Turpentine-tree. 


Pistil (pistil). Bot. Forms: a. 6-7 pestill, | 


7 pestio (sce PESTLE). 8. 8-9 in L. form piatil- 
lum (pl. -a). y. 8- pistil. [In sense 1, the 
same word as Pesrhe, OF. peste/i—L. pestilliem. 
For sense 2, the L. word itself was first used, the 
place of which @ 1750 began to be taken by its 
Fr. adaptation prstid (pistile Tournefort, 1694, 
pistil admitted by the Académie, 1762).] 

1. In early use (in form pestle, pestil/), The 
thick pestle-like spadix of araceous plants. Ods. 

a, 1§78 Lytz Dodoens ut. vi. 320 Of Dragons [Dracun- 
eulus)...At the see of the stalke groweth a long hoose or 
huske, lyke to the hoose or codde of Aron, or Wake Robin, 
of a greenish colour without, and..the clapper or peotill 
that groweth vp within the sayde huske. 1658 Str T. 
Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, ‘Fhose yellow fringes about the 

urple Pestill. 67a Josseryn New Eng. Rarities 70 This 

lant is one..with a sheath or Hood like Dragons, but the 
pestle is of another shape,..baving a round Purple Ball on 
the top of it. 

2. In mod. use, The female organ of a flower, 
situated (one or more) in the centre, and com- 
prising (in its complete form) the ovary, style, and 
stlgma, 8B. in L. form pesttd/umt; y. in form pistil, 

B. [1700 Tovrneroat /ust, Ref Herd. (1719) 1. 70 Pistillum 
appello partem eam, quaz floris centrum inter stamina occu- 
pare solet.] 1726 Flower Gard, Displ, Natrod., Pistiilion, 
sma}! Thread or Stamea, with an Apex on the Top of it, 
growing out of the Seminary Vessels, exactly in the Center 
of some Flowers. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. t. v. (1765) 11 
The Pistillum is the Female Part of the Flower. 1830 
Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 6 Pistilla oumerous,..or united 
into 2 single many-celled pistillum, 

y- [1694 Tournerort Botan, 54 J'appelle pistile cette 
partie de la fleur qui en ocenpe oidinaireinent le centre.j 

1749 Stack (tr. from Fr.) in PAG Trans. XLV. 50 The 
Pisul or Embryo of the Frnit. .occnpies the whole Inside of 
the Calyx. 1756 Watson rdid. XLIX. 806 It has neither 
Calyx nor Petal, but consists only of one Stamen and one 
Pistil, 1785 Martyn Xonsseau's Bol. i (1794) 23 This. .is 
called the pistil or pointal. 1872 Otiver Ede. Bot. 1, i. 10 
The carpels, taken together, constitute the pistil; they are 
the fourth and fast series of the flower-leaves. 

8. Comd., as pistil-bearing adj. 

1866 Treas. Bol. 96 Having its male or stamen-bearing 
flawers borne on long club-shaped spikes, and the pistil- 
bearing ones in round heads. 

Pistil, obs, f. Pestue, yar. Piste Obs. 

Pistillaceous (-2fos), a. rare. [f. Bot. L. 
Pistill-unt Pistit + -AcEOUS.] = PISTILLARY. 

1760 J. Lex Introd. Bol. 1. xii. (176s) 30 Péstillaceous 
Weetarta, such as accompany the Pistillum. ‘ 

Pi-atillar, a. rare. ic L. type *pistilldr-is, f. 
pistill-um: see -AR.] = next. 

1876 Hooxer Bol. Primer 48 The pistillar leaf is called a 


boul Oa es 

Pistillary (picstiliri), a. Sot. [f. Bot. L. 
Pistill-vem Prstin + -Auy: in mod.!. pistil/aire.] 
Of, ee to, or of the nature of a pistil. 

1 Linotey /atred. Bol. (ed. 4) 11. 88 The pistillary 
apparatus. 1866 T'reas. Bot. 897 Pistillary cord, a channel 
which passes from the stigma through the style into the 
Ovary, 1880 Gray's Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 269 ‘The pistillary 
body is attenuated and prolonged above the ovule. 

Pistillate (pirstilct), ¢. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
pistillat-us, f. as prec. + -aTE2 2, “In mod.F. 
Pisstillé] Waving a pistil or pistils (and no 
stamens); female. (Opp. to stantrnate.) 

2828-32 in Weaster, 1861 Dentisy Aan. Bol. 403 9 a 

istillate flower. 1872 Ontver Elen. Bot. 1. iv. 39 In the 
tex Nettle, stzminate and pistillate flowers are on the 
same plant. 1880 Gray's Struct. Bot. vi. (ed. 6) 191 Flowers 
are .. Pistillate.. when the pistils are present and the stamens 


te 
+ Pistilla'tion. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. pistil/-um 
pestle + -4TI0N.] A pounding with a pestle. 
3646 Sin T. Brows, Preud. Ep. 11. v.83 They submit unto 
pistillation, and resist not an ordinary pestle. 


i Pistillidium (pistilicdidm). Zof. Pi. -ia. 
mod.i.., f. pistil/-um PistiL + -idinnt = Gr. dine, 
im. suffix.] The female organ in the higher 
Cryptogams, usually called AncuEGONIUM. 
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1854 [see eae 1857 Henerey £lews. Bot. $908 

In_the majority of the Orders the female organ occurs in 
a form somewhat analogous to the ovule of Phanerogamia, 
called the archegonini: (or pistitidiusn), 1861 Bentiey 
Afan. Bot, (1870) 366 The reproductive organs of. .Mosses 
+.are called aatheridia and ee or pistillidia. 

Pistilliferous (pistili-férss), a. ot. [f. L. 
Pistillum Prstit + -(t)FEROUS, after F. pisti/lifere.] 
= PisTibLate. (Opp. to staminiferous.) 

1785 Mautyn Xousseau's Bot, ix. (1794) 95, 1 beg leave.. 
to call .. those which have only the pistils, pistilliferous 
flowers. 1880 Siz E. J. Reep Jape i 42 There are two 
kinds of this shrub, pistilliferous and staminiferous 

Pistilligerous (-indgéras), a. rare. [f. as pree. 
-(1)cERovus.] Productive of or fertile in pistils 

1843 Grieritu in Zrans. Linu, Soc. (1845) XIX. 204 note, 
The transition between the two types exists in Anthoceros, 
which in the development of its anthers and habits has much 
in_commoa with the pistiiligerous type. 

Pistilline (ptstiloin), a. [f Bot. L. pistil/-um 
+-Inelj} oa. = PIstILLaATE, b. = PISTILLAny. 
1844 Carpenter Veg. Phys. 497 Fhe stamineous and pistil- 
line flowers grow in separate Aha. 1854 Batroun Ci. BA. 
Bot. 175 ‘Vhe pistilline whorl..denominated the gyno:cium. 

Pistillody (pirstilodi). Lot. [f mod.L. pisti?- 
lodi-um, §. pistil/-umt: see -ope and cf. PuyLiopy.] 
Metamorphosis of other floral organs into pistils. 
in Cent, Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Pistio‘logy. Erron. pisteo-. [f. Gr. miart-s 
faith + -Locy: cf. PuraseoLocy.] <A theory or 
science of faith or religious belief. 

1goo Ch. QO. Rev. Oct. 66 We have practically..no pisteo- 
logy, to deal with the foundations, nature, validity, and 
limits of religious faith, 

+ Pistle, sd. Oés. Forms: 1 pistol, 2-6 pistel, 
4 pistol, pystol, 4-5 pyatll(}, 4-6 pistell(e, 

pistil, -ill(e, pyaty}, -yll(e, 4-7 pistle, 5 pietul, 


-yl(1, 5-6 (8 Sc.) pystle, pystel(l. [ob pistol, | 


aphetie form of epistol, ad. L. epistofa Epistie.) 

1. A communieation in writing, a letter; a literary 
work, or a dedication, in the form of a letter; = 
Eristce sd. 1, tb, te. 

¢xo00 Erratic Saints’ Lives ut. 382 Da awrat se earming 
mid hise agenra hande..pone pistol. 1383 Wveuir Dan. iit. 
97 In to eche !ond he (the king] sente a pistle. 1395 Purvey 
Hemonstrance (1851) 4 ‘This article is taught bi seynt Jerom 
in hise pistlis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 202/1 Saynt Leo 
wrote a pistle to fabyane bisshop of constantynople ayenst 
euticium and nestorium. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, 178/2 
A pistle of Plinye wrytten to the Emperoure Trayane. 1595 
Eng. pep onge (1881) 145 Your Pamphlet lackes both 
a Pistle anda Patrone. 1787 Burns Let, to lV. Nicol1 June, 
1 was gaun to write you 2 lang pystle. 

2. spec. An apostolic letter, forming part of the 
New Testament: = Epistle sd, 2. 

¢1000 fELrric De Vet. et de Nov. Test. (Grein) 14 Iacob 
se rihtwisa awrat anne pistol. ¢ 100 Vices & Virtses 31 
San(c)tus Paulus us takd on his pisteles. 3393 R. Brunner 
Handl. Synne 7122 now what seynt Poule scys Yn a 
pystyL ¢1380 Wyeur (Wks, (1820) 101 As gospillis & pistles 
witnessen. 1551 Crowrey Pleas. § Payite 215 And in Iohns 
Pistle these wordis be. 

3. Lec’, An extract frem an apostolic letter (or, 
as in quot. @ 1450, from some other Sctiptutal book) 
read in the Eucharistic office: = EpisTLe sd. 3. 

c11783 Lamé, Honr. 89 Hit is ireht_on pes pistles redinge 
[cf. ¢ 1000 AELeric ffom. (Vh.) I. 314 Hit is elt on dyssere 
pistol veeinge) 1400 Wyelif's Bible 1V. 683 (heading) 


Tere higynneth a rule, that teftith in whiche chapitris of the | 


bible 3e mai fynde the fessouns, pistlis, and gospels, that 
ben rad in the chirche al the 3eer. /did. 686 note a, Pistil 
Jerem. [so passin}, a14g0 Ant. de da Tour (1868) 106 The 
princes of xij lynages, wherof the pistelle upon the feest of 
Alhalwynne makithe mencion, 1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 
126 The pystel that is redde in the masse. 1590 H. Barrow 
in Conferences 1. 8 The Papists ., haue the same Creedes,.. 
Pistles, Gospels. [ 

b. Hence, the title ‘Pistle of (Sweet) Susane’: 
Daniel xiii in the Vulgate, containing the story of 
Susanna, being the Lesson or Epistle of the Mass 
for the Saturday of the third week in Lent. 

But it is probable that here ‘pistle’ was subsequently 
taken as = i) or story. 

1380-1400 2. AV. Addit, AIS, 22283 (heading) Here by- 
ynnep —s of Susan.  /did. |. 363 pis We bi-fel ln pe 
ae of anal, Pe pistel_witnessep wel Of bat profete. 
¢14ag Wyntoun Cron. (MS, Cott.) 4312 (Laing 4326), He 
[Ilucheoun] made a gret Gest of ure, And pe Awntyr 
of Gawane, Pe Pistil als of Suet Susane. 

4. A (spoken) story or discourse. 

Most of the tid appear to be after Chaucer. 
* ¢1386 Cuaucer IVije's 7. 165 Tho rowned she a pistel in 
hisere, c1qsa lloccteve Alin, Poems (1892) 221 He a pistle 
rowned in hire ere. 1479 J. Paston in P. Left. ILL 257 
When I was with myn oncle, [ had a tonge pysty!l of bym, 
that [etc.} %arsso Freiris of Berwik 184 in Dundar's 
Peeuts (S. T.S.) 291 Scho rownis than ane pistill in his cir. 
5. attrib. andl Comb., as ptstle-book, -making, 
-penner, -reader, -reading; pistle-cloth, a cloth 
coveriag or wrapper for the books of the epistles. 

¢1000 Canons of Alfric $21 in Thorpe Laws EH. 350 
Saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & mzsse-boc. ¢ 1000 
fExeric Hom. (Th.) 1. 294 Lucas se Godspellere us manode 
on disre Mapas oe toy pus ewedende [etc.}. — De 
Consnet. Monach, in Anglia XIII, 406 Sacerd diacon & 
perl radere. 1434 (nv. St. Mary's, Scarboroughin Archwo- 
ogia LI. 66 Cum nno alio libro vocato le pistelboke. 1559 
Will of Thome (Somerset Ho.), To y* cherche to-whordes a 
Py book. 1589 Hay any Work Aiijb, I bane as good 
a gilt in pistle making, as you have at priemeero. 1 
Pappe w. Hatchet Dij, bam worth tweatie Pistle-penners. 


PISTOL. 


Hence + Pi'stle v. (nonce-wd.) trans., to wrile 
an epistle upon, assail with an Go satirize. 

Be Pappe w. Hatchet 28 Take heed, he will pistle thee. 

iatle, Pistlett, obs. ff. Piston, Pistover. 

+ Pistler. Os. Also 6 pyatilier, 6-7 pla- 
teler, pistoler. [f. Pistbe sd.+-ER'.) One who 
reads the Eplstle at the Communion: = EristLer 
2, EPISTOLER 2. 

@18a9 Sxetton Ware the Hawke 1a1 These be my gos- 
Sie These be my pystillers. 177-87 Hotnsneo Chron. 

II. gz0/2_A pistler: of singing priests ten. 1879 Hills & 
fico, N.C. (Surtees) 11. 18 To the Gospeller and pistoler 
6/84 a pece. ar6go J. Bate Anstw. fo Canne 1. (1642) 143 
Organ-players, gospellers, pistelers. 

Pistol (pistal), 56. Also 6 pistolle, 6-7 
pistoll, 7 piatle. [a. obz. F, pistole (1566 in 
II. Estienne) a pistol. So It., Sp. pistoda (? from 
sO: App. a shortened form of pistolet, which was 
earlicr both in Ir. and Eng., and in Fr. has out- 
lived pistole, See Pistocet !.], 

1. A small fire-arm, with a more or less curved 
stock, adapts to be held in, and fired by, one hand. 

€1§70 Sin H. Giraert Q. Férs. Achad, (1869) 4 To teache 
noble men and gentlemen..to skirmish on horsbacke with 
pixMles, 1579 Dicces Stratiot, 111 To give the Enemye 

a volue of their Pistols. 1601 Sin W. Cornwauuis £ss, 1v, 
To keep this Case of Pistols continually ready charged, 
and bent. 4 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1834) IE. 373 Ifa 
man.. should have a pistol holden over him,and be threatened 
with being shot through the head, 1841 Lanz Arad, Nts. 
f. 126 With a pair of pistols stuck in the girdle, 

th. ¢ransf. (pf/.) Troops armed with pistols, 
pistoleers. Ods. rare. 

3598 Barret Theor. Warres vy. it. 143 They are alwayes 
seconded with armed Pistols or Lances. 

0. Volta’s pistol, a metallic tubular vessel, closed 
with a cork, in which an explosive mixture of 
gases may be ignited by an electric spark. 

1784 Wartian PArl. Trans. LXXIV. 331 In the same 
manner as is done in the inflammahle air pistol. 1843 f’cury 
Cyc XXXVI. fal He [Voltaj also invented (1777) the instru- 
ment which been called the electrical pistol 1872 
Everett tr. Deschanels Elem, Nat. Philos. 556 Vhis experi- 
ment is usually shown hy meansof Volta's pistol, which is a 
metallic vessel containing the mixture and closed hy a cork. 

2. attrib, and Comé., as pistol-bag, -ball, -darrel, 
-belt, -bullet, -butt, flint, -holster, -pocket, -powder, 
-practice, -range; pistol-like, -shaped adjs. ; prstol- 
wise adv.; piatol-arm, the arm with which the 
pistol is held when fired; pistol-cane, a con- 
cealed pistol in the form of a cane, or a cane cun- 
taining a concealed pistol ; pistol-earbine, a pistol 
provided with a detachable butt-piece, so as to be 
fired either as a pistol or as a carbine; pistol- 
grip, a projection, in shape like the butt of a pistol, 
on the under side of a gun-stock, to give a firmer 
grip for the hand in firing; pistol-hand, (a) 
the hand in which the pistol is held; (¢) = 
pistol-grip; pistol key, a watch-key in the form 
of a pistol ; pistol] man, a man accustomed to use 
a pistol, a duellist; pistol-pipe (J/‘a//urgy), 
the blast-pipe of a hot-blast furnace; pistol-proof, 
+54, ability to resist a pistol-shot; a., able to resist 
a pistol-shot (see Proor sd. anda.) ; pistol-aplint 
Surg., a splint shaped like a pistol, used esp. in 
certain fractures of the arm. See also PistoL-sHor. 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy iii, L'il give it him in the 
“pistolarm, or so. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3714/4 Lost... a 
pair of green Velvet *Pistol-Bags embroidered with Gold. 
1821 Bvaon IV4és. (1846) 5843/2 A_man who can snuff a 
candle..with a “pistol-ball, 1658 Mag. Worcestar Cent, 
inv. Index 7 Light *Pistol-barrels. 1660 N. InceLo Senéiv. 
& Ur, ut. (1682) 130 They imploy such utensils when they 
make *Pistol-bullet. 1835-6 Sodd"s Cyel. Anat. 1. 745/2 
This tumour had the volume of a..pistol-bullet. 1814 Ge 
Wao. Wiii, Striking the boy npon the head with the heavy 
*pistol-butt. 1818 — Art. Midd. xiv, He..filled his pipe, 
lighted it with the assistance of his *pistol-flint, and smoked. 
1874 1. W. Lone Amer, Wildfowl i. 27 A “pistol-grip is 
thought by some to be an advantage. 1892 Greener Breech- 
Laser 84 The rational gun stock. .embodies qualities lon 
songht in pistol grip ps. 1856 Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XP. 
rok A “pistol-hand is a handsome..addition to the gun- 
stock, 3892 Greener Breech-Loader 83 The pistol-hand 

un-stock, especiatly in that form..known technically as 
fait pistol hand, is the common form throughout Canada 
and the United States. A. Ronzatson Nuggets, etc. 

186, f knocked the fellow's pistol-hand up with a rapid blow. 
31834 L. Rivcite Wand. by Seine 167 We hear..the *pistol- 
like report of beer, and the more soberly alluring plunk! of 
wine-corks. 178 R. Bace Barham Downs 1. 213, | once 
intended to have shot at him,..but not being much of a 
“pistol man. .1 changed my mind, 1669 Stuany Afariner's 
Mag. v. xii. 65 *Pistol Powder is now commonly made of 
Salt-peter five parts, one part of Brimstone, and one of Cole. 
1sgo Siz R. Witrtams Disc. Warre 29 The forepart of 
his curaces of a light *pistoll proofe. 1 R. Clarewi 
tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 237 Warnesse .. not 
halfe so weighty, and yet of pistol proot. r6ga Lutvaete 
Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 402 Armour pistoll proofe 27 foot dis- 
tance, 1864 TRrevetyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 82 The 
sepoys plied them with shot at “pistol-range. 1893, Syd. 
Soc. Lets *Pistolsplint, x895 Outing (U. 5.) XXVI, 6/1 
The Major, holdiog on with ove hand, used the rifle *pistol- 
wise. 5 
Pistol, v- [f prec. sb: of. F. fistoler.] 

1. @rans, To shoot with a pistol. 
1607 Dexner ffist, Sir T. Wyatt Wks ane ie 1tz 


PISTOLADE. 


Powder the Varlet, pistoll him. 1€91 Woon A¢h. Oxon. I. 
757 He, out of a deep reluctancy, pistol'd bimself in his 
Cabin. 1748 Ricuarvson Clarissa (1811) VIII. xvii. ot eis 
afiaid you will pistol him. 4 
I declare 1 could have pistolled him there and then. 

2. intr. ‘To make a noise like the report of a 
pistol; to crack. sovce-tse, — 

1898 F. WuitmorEin Allantic Monthy A r. 500/1 His whip- 
lash whirling and pistoling about his head. 

Ilence Pistoling, -olling vé/. sh. and ffi. a. 
(also fiz.). - 

1637 Hevus Brief Answ. 11x One or two godly Ministers 
.- were threatned.. with Pistolling and hanging. 1816 
Scort A atig. xxii, Nehas had gunning and pistolling enough. 
1877 Mortey Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 392 Macaulay advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rough pistolling ways. 

Pistol, variant of PisTLE Ods. ; 

+ Pistola‘de, sé. Obs. [a. obs. F. pistolade 
a pistol-shot (1592 in Godefroy ComZi.), f. pistole 
PisToL + -ADE; cf. cannonade.} A pistol-shot, 
or wound inflicted by one. Hence Pistola‘de v. 
/vans., to attack or fire upon with pistols. 

1598 R. Datuincton Meth. Trav, G ij, One of the King 
of Nauarres troupes gaue him a Pistolade in the head. [1658 
Puitties, Pistolado (Ital.), a shot, or wound given with a 
Pistol.) 1815 Sovtuev in Q. Nev. XIII. 41 The bravery 
with which he and Admiral Gantheaume and M. Daure 
pistoladed the English gun-boats. Fi 

+ Pistolar, pistelar. Sc. Oss. [Detiv. ob- 
scure: ? related to next.] Name of a small coin, 
said to be synonymous with Liarp, 

1550 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1,106 Legis. .refusis to tak 
s:the pistelaris dulzeartis, alias callit the liartis. /dd., 
‘That nane..refuse the pistoloris nor deliaris, alias liartis. 

Pistole (pistsul). Also 6-8 pistol(l. [a. F. 
pistole the coin (¢1620 d'Aubigny Fenes/e), app. 
shortened from Jistolet: see Prstotet2, The coin 
was not known by any corresponding name in 
Spain or Italy.) A name formerly npplied to 
certain foreign gold coins; sometimes (as in quot. 
1592) synonymous with PistoLeT?; sfec., from 
¢ 1600, given to a Spanish gold coin worth fiom 
165, 6d, to 18s.; also applicd (after French) to the 
louis d’or of Lonis XIII, issned in 1640, and 
sometimes to the Scottish twelve pound piece of 
William If], 1701, = £1 English. 

1sga Lance. }Widls 11. 127 One peece of gold..to the value 
of vj* weh is called a pistole. 1594 NasHE Christ's 7°. 
Ep. to Rdr., Great pieces of gold, such as double Pistols and 
Portugues. 1643 Deed. Commons, Reb. fred. 49 Fourteene 
peeces of eight, and a double Pistoll. 1678 Pil. Trans. 
X11. 1005 Who both have commonly sold their Glasses at 
the rate of a Pistol (i.e. about 17 shillings and six pence) 
the foot. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 5 #5 Instead of 25 Pistoles 
formerly allowed to cach Member. mg. Miss Mitrosp in 
L'Estrange £1/¢(1870) I, iii.69 Only think of the Chancellor's 
sending the President a pistole to pay the postage of his 
letters, 1898 G, B, Rawuncs Brit, Coinage 189 ‘The last 
Scottish gold coins, the twelve- and six-pound pieces Scots, 
sometimes called pistoles and half.pistoles.. minted from 
gold imported from Africa by the Darien Co..1701. 1899 
Sir J. Evans in ¥, § Q. gth Ser. 1'V. 443/1 Quadruple pistoles 
.-in the last century were commonly accepted in England as 
being of the value of 34 12s. 

Pi'stoled, a. Also -old. [f. Piston sd. + 
-En4,]_Eqnipped with a pistol or pistols. 

1634 W. Woon New Eng. Pros. . vii, Being double 
pistotd, and weil sworded, 

Pistoleer (-io'1). [See -Eer and cf. Pistouier.] 
One who uses or is skilled in the use of a pistol ; 
a soldier armed with a pistol. 

1832 Cartyte Alise., Boswell’s Yohnson (1857) 111. 94 Is 
the Chalk-Farm Pistoleer inspired with any reasonable Belief 
and Determination? 18s Prescorr PArdip //, 1. vii, A corps 
of Geiman pistoleers, of whom there was.a body in the French 
Service. 1883 American VII. 116 The first step..must be 
the condign punishment of the Danville pistoleers, 

+Pistoler. Ods. [f£ Prstou sd. + -zR).] A 
maker of pistols. 

1638 W. Movntacu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 


Comm.) I, 282 The King..sets all the armourers and pistolers 
a-work for himself. 


Pistoler, variant of PrstnzR Oés. 

| Pistole'se. Oss. rave-1, [It. pistolese ‘a 
great dagger, hanger, or wood-knife’ (Florio), a 
sb. use of Pestolese adj., of or pertaining to Pistoia, 
in L, Pistorium, a town of Tuscany, still having 
manufactures of iron and steel, and esp. gunmaking; 
cf, Sp. péstoresa poniard.] A short sword or 
dagger (understood to have been made at or named 
from Pistoia). See Prstouer}, Piston. 

1549 Sir T. Hoay Trav. (1902) xq A varlett..cam behinde 


him and with a pistolese ae him his deathe’s wounde. 
[Afargin] A pystolese is a shorte hroadsword. 

+Pi-stolet!. 0s. Also 6 -olett, -ollet, pysto- 
let(t, pistlett, pestilet(t, pestelet, 6-7 Sz. pisto- 
lat(o. [a. F. pistolet, (2) a small dagger or poniard; 
(4) a small fire-arm, a pistol, in It. pistoletio 
(16th c.) ; app. dim. from stem of It. pistolese (see 
PISTOLESE). 

The theory is that F. pisdo/ed (or P It. Aistoveddo) with dim. 
form was applied first to a small dagger, as compared to the 
It. pistolese, and was thence transferred to the pistol, which 
was also small as compared with the harquebus: see H. 
Estienne Conf de la langue fr. avee le gree, 1569, préface.] 

A small fire-arm: the earlier name of the Pistot, 


1894 Crockrit Raiders 152, | 


| Se. pistolat(t, -ate, 7 pistollet, -olett. 


908 


15s0 Keg. Privy Council Seot. 1.95 To schut with halff 
haige or culvering or pistolate. 1561-ain Middlesex County 
Rec, (1886) 1. 43 A pystolete de ferro et calibe. 1567 eg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 593 Yo schute with culveringis, 
daggis, pistolettis, or ony uthetis gunnis or ingynis of fyre- 
werkt [So 1571, 1573, 1599. 16a6, 1637, etc. /Zid.] 1583 
Foxe A. § 44, (ed, 4) 2153/1 The Amirall .. by the way was 
stroken with a Pistolet charged with iij pellets. 1590 /fdés 
& inv. N.C. (Surtees) 11, 185 The apparell of Mr John 
Lawson, and his pistlett, and the stringes to it, 2o!. 1599 
James I BagtA. Awpov (1603) 47 My jawes made against 
gunnesand traiterous pistolets. 1650 Taare Comun, Nun. x. 
7 The Lutherans met by the clap of harquebures and pistolets, 


+ Pistolet 2. 02s. Also 6 pisto-, pystolette, 
(a. F. 


| pistolet (early 16thc. in Hatz-Darm.; Godefroy’s 


date 1480 is doubted). History obscure. 
Generally betd to be the same word as pistolet the weapon, 
and according to Des Accords (16th ¢. in Littré) applied in 
pleasantry to the Spanish écus ‘ becanse they are smatler 
than the others‘. ut as yet French lexicographers cite 


no instances of gisto/ed the weapon of as early a date as | 
| peston = pilon pestle, stamper.] 


those of pistolet the coin.) : : : 
A name given to certain foreign gold coins; in 
the 16th c. usually ranging in value from 5s. 1¢@. 
to 6s. 8d.; in later limes (quot. 1659) = PisToue, 
1553 Proclant. 4 May in Tudor Proclam. I99} Euery 
Pystolette.. shalbe demed and accepted to be of the value 
of vis. ij.d. of the curraunt moneye of this realme. 1556 W. 
Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 99, I payed then [off 
the coast of Barbary] twentie and seuen Pistolets. 1560 
Proclam. 2 Nov. in MS. Areh, Bodl. Foc 11 Vf. 32 Of late 
the peece of gold called the Pistolet was made Currant at 
fiue shy!lynges & tenne pence. By the name or value of 
Pistolettes, aone shalbe currant... but only foure severall 


ae and Coynes hereafter pourtraicted and stamped: _ 


he fyrst and seconde beyng of the kyng of Spaynes Coyne, 
the thyrde of Venize, and the fourth of Florence. 1574 
Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) |. 145 Ane rose nobill, 
twa angell nobillis and twa pistolat crownis. 1599 THYNNE 
Axntmadz, (1875) 47 Aboute the valewe of iijs nid, bemge 
halfe a pistolet Itahane or spanyshe. 1617 Moryson ti. 
1. 290 ‘Lhe Spanish pistolet, and double pistolet..the double 
pistolet contains two French Crownes. /87d, 291 At Venice 
+A double pistolet of Spaine, called Dublon, is .. giuen for 
seuenteene lires. 1659 
Pistolet exchang’d at sixteen shillings six pence. 

+Pistoleter, -ier. O¢s. [f. Prstouer?: 
see -1ER.] A soldier armed with a pistol. 

1579 Dicces Sératrot. 144 The Pistoleters and Argoletiers, 
1581 Stywaao Mart. Discipl, u. 136 The hargulaters.. who 
with the pistolaters are the first that begins the battaile. 
1598 Barret Yheor. Warres 3 A troupe of horse, cither 
Pistoletiers, Hargulatiers or Lanciers. 

+ Pistoletto. Ods.  [a. It. pistoletto: see 
Pistouet!,] =Pisroret}, Also a//rib, (In qnots. 


| fig. or allustve.) 


1647 Waan Simp. Cobler 75 To talk Squibs and Pisto- 
letto’s charged with..powder of Love and shot of Reason. 
1647-8 Woop Lie 15 Feb. (O. H.S.} I. 139 Give fire to the 
pistoletto tobacco pipe charg’d witb its Indian powder. 

Pistolgraph (pi'stalgraf). Also pisto‘lograph. 
ff Pistow sé., after photograph. (Cf. snap-shol.)] 

Vame of an apparatus for obtaining instan- 
taneous photographs or a photograph so ob- 
tained, Also aéir2d. in fig. sense. So Pistolgram, 
an instantaneous photograph; Pistolo-graphy, 
instantaneous photography. 

186a Catal. luternat. Exhib., Brit. Div AN. xiv. 61 Skaife, 
47 Baker Street, W.—Pistolgraph, with a selection ofits pro- 
ductions called pistolgrams. 1866 Aforn. Star a Jan., The 
pistolograph. ‘This beautiful invention is now to be seen.. 
at..128, Pall Mall, The pistolgram is a picture in glass, 
obtained ia the first instance, by an instantaneous flash o 
light, and subsequently inade permanent by fire. /éid., The 
most interesting feature in pistolography is its alliance with 
the magnesium light. /éd., It is for this class of portrait 
the pistolograph is chiefly intended. 1887 Grapstone in 
19th Cent, Jan. 1 The instantaneous, or ‘pistol-graph’, eriti- 
cisms demanded by the necessities of the daily press. gor 
Daily Chron, 27 Nov. 7/3 11 has pictures of Seuraska and 
Stalistics—pistolgraph statistics. 


t+Pistolie'r. Ods. [a. obs. F. pistoler, f. 
Pistole (obs.) pistol: sce -1ER.] A soldier armed 
with a pistol. 

15 Houinsneo Chron, (11. 1187/1 Cetleine of the 
English lances and pistoliers, with certeine harquebutters. 
1598 Barrer Theor, Warres v. it 142. 16aa MarkHam BA. 
War wu. i, 82 The armed French Pistoliers, the Carbines, 
and the Light-horse. 

Pi'stolship, nonce-wa, 
ar Skill in using pistols; pistol practice. 

1 IstER in Harper's Mag. Mar. 537 The Governor.. 
had begun to study pistolship. 


Pi'stol-shot. [f. Piston sb. + Suor s6.] 

1. A shot from a pistol. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius Voy. Aanbass. 267 M. Man- 
delslo..kill’d the Leader of the Indian party with a Pistol 
shot. 1796 Heven M. Wittiams Lett. France IV. 137 iJod) 
Several pistol-shot were fired at the president. 1899 T. M. 
Euuis Three Caf'seye Rings 122 Then there was a pistol- 
shot, and Clayside stood breathless over a lifeless man. 

2. The distance to which a shot can be fired from 
a pistol ; the range of a pistol. 

¢ 1645 T. Tutty Szege of Cariisle (1840) 38 He came within 
pistle shot. 1685 Taavestin Siege Newheusel 6 Not above 
a Pistol-shot from it. 1741 S. Sreep in Buccleuch afSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 395 When we came within half 
pees we hailed one of the French ships. 1835 W. 

Rvinc Tour Prairies 267 My object..was to get within 
pistol-shot, of the buffalo. 

3. aiirié, (in first quot. advb,). 


(f Piston sé.: see 


EYLIN Z.vamen Hest. 1. 268 Each | 


PISTON. 


1697 Damriva Voy. (1699) 241 The Mouth of this Lagune 
is not Pistol-shot wide. 1730 ffist. Litteraria_\. go. A 
Blast and Sinoak ..which obliged me to keep at Pistol-shot 
distance. Westm., Gaz. 7 July 8/¢ They might urge 
them on with the pistot-shot reports of their long whips. 

Pistomesite (piste-méssit). Aux. [a. Ger, 
pistomesit (Breithaupt 1847), £ Gr. mioro-s true + 
péo-ov middle, becanse considered the exact mean 
between magnesite and siderite: cf. MesitiTE.] 
A carbonate of magnesium and iron, containing 
less magnesinm and more iron than mesitile. 

1849 Nicot Afin. 294 The pistomesite of Breithaupt from 
Thurnberg. 1868 Dana Aden, 688 Pistomestte... Named 
by eae .. because pistomesite is nearer the iniddle 
between chalybite [=siderte] and magnesite than mesitine, 


Piston (pisston). [a. F. péston (1647 Pascal, 
in Littré), ad. It. pésfone piston, variant of pestone 
great pestle, rammcr, augm. from stem Zes¢- in 
pesteflla pestle: cf. It. pestdre:—late L. pistire, 
freq. of pinsdre, Dist- to pound, beat. Cf OF, 


L. A mechanical contrivance, consisting of a disk 
or short cylinder of wood, iron, or other solid 
substance, which fits closely within a hollow cylin- 
der or tube, and can be driven with a reciprocating 
motion up nod down the tube, or backwards and 
forwards in it; on one side it is attached to a rod 
(piston-rod) by which it imparts motion to ma- 
chinery (e.g. in a steam-engine), or by which 
motion is imparted to it (e.g. in a pump). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn. Dij (s. v. Air-puinp\, Each 
time the Piston or Sucker of the Pump is drawn back, the 
Air in the Receiver must expand it self so as in some 
measure to fill up the Cavity of the Pump feft vacant by the 
Histon, as well as the Receiver it self x71a J. JAMES tr. 
Le Blouds Gardening 192 Vision is the short Cilinder., 
which is moved ap and down in the Barrel of the Pump. 
1786 Rees Chambers’ Cycl. 5. v. Steant-engine, A large 
harrel or cylinder..and in thisa piston well leatbered. 1817 
Farapay Chem. Manip. xv. 341 A small piston rendered 
aieopt by tow and tallow. 1842 Baanpe Dic. Se, ete. 


Ss. ¥. L'wo sorts of pistons are nsed..: one hollow, with a 


valve, used in the sucking pump; and the other solid, which 
is employed in the forcing pump. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal 
§ Coat. mining 210 Horizontally-working pistons in prismatic 
chambers were erected in 1828 by M. Brisco, near Charlerot. 


2. a. In the cornet and other wind-instruments : 
A sliding valve which moves in a cylinder like 
a piston, used for increasing the effective length of 
the air-passage and thus lowering the pitch of the 
note. Hence Cornet-a-pision. 

1876 tr. Blaserna's Sound i. 20 By opening a communica: 
lion with the external air.. by means of pistons in the 
cornet. 

b. A pneumatic thumb-knob in an organ, which 
is pushed in like a piston, and has the effect of 
combining a number of stops. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

3. Zool. A central retractile part in the suckers 
on the arms of a cuttle-fish or other cephalopod, 
which acts like the piston of an air-pump in pro- 
ducing a vacuum. d 

1871 T. R. Jones A nint, Kingd. (ed. 4) 605 A deep cavity 
+ at the bottom of which is placed a prominent piston..that 
may be retracted by muscular fibres. 

4. altrib. and Comb., as piston-plunger, i 
Speed ; piston-like adj.; piston-head, the disk or 
cylindrical part of a piston, which slides in the 
tube, as distingnished from the piston-rod; piston- 
knob = 2b; piston-packing, (a) any material 
used for filling the space between the piston-head 
and the cylinder in which it works, so as to make 
it steam-tight, air-tight, or water-tight; (6) a 
mechanical device for packing pistons; piston- 
pump, a pump having a piston; piston-rod (see); 
piston-sleeve, a hollow cylinder or ¢ra#k moving 
longitudinally with the piston-head in a trunk- 
engine, and taking the place of the cross-head; 
piston-spring, a spring connected with a pision- 
head, and forming, or having the effect of, a pack- 
ing (Knight Déct. Atech. 1875); piston-velve, 
(2) a valve in a piston, as in that of a pump; 
(4) a valve formed by a small piston sliding back- 
wards and forwards in a tube, for admitting steam 
into, or exhausting it from, the cylinder of a steam- 
engine; piston-wheel, (a) a wheel or rotating 
disk carrying at its outer margin one or more 
pistons; (4) in a chain-pump, a wheel carrying an 
endless chain bearing pistons or disks working in 
a inbe or barrel; piston-whistle, a whistle in 
which the pitch of the sound is varied by means of 


a piston sliding in the tube. . P 
1875 Knicut Dict, Afech., *Piston-head, that portion which 
fits into and reciprocates in the cylinder. 1888 Hastuck 
Model Engin. Hawiyit. (1900) 51 The piston-head is in 
two parts..; one mast have a taper hole hored to fit the rod. 
ee Academy 9 Aug. 159/a Detoe's *piston-like pen. 1875, 
nicut Dict. Mech., *Piston packing, a material for pre- 
venting the leakage of steam between the piston-head an: 
the cylinder in which it works, 1797 Afonchdy Alay. 1. 
464 ‘The *pistoa-plunger is worked by a toothed se ment. 
wheel. 1899 Datly News 7 Dec. 3/5 ‘hese solid slabs of 
metal are forced by... “piston-power through a series of holes. 


PISTOR. 


1786 Rees Chambers’ Cyct. s.v. Steans-engine, The *piston- 
rod, which is trnty cylindrical, moves up and down rough 
that hole. 1830 Heascune Stud, Nat, Pil. 1. viis 194 
The power which alternately raised and drpressed the 
iston-tod of the angel 3895 Model Steam Engine 39 
matl hetes should drilled in the top of the bearings, 
piston-rod guide, eccentric-band, and crank-pin end of con- 
necting rod for admitting oil, 1815 J. Smitn Panorana 
Se. & Art 11.6 To improve the air-pump, Smeaton. .covered 
the top of the barrel..by which contrivance he took off the 
tessure of the atmosphere from the “piston-valve. 1875 
wicut Diet, Alech., Piston-valve, a valve consisting of a 
citcular disk, which reciprocates in a cylindrical cham Ts 
+Pi-stor. Obs. rare. In 7 -our. [a. AF. pis- 
tour, pestour = OF, pestor, -eur:—L. pistor-em 


baker, f. pi(s)sére to pound,] (See quot. 1682.) 

{1607 Miooceron Phanty 1. Ciij, Why Pistor a Baker 
sold his wife tather day toa cheesemonger.] @ 5682 Ste T. 
Browne Tracts i, for. 17 Their Pistours were such as, 
before the use of Mills, beat out and cleansed their Corn. 

So Pistorial, Pistorian, Pisto'rioal ad/s., 
pertaining to a baker. 

1656 Biount Glostogr., Pistorical, or pislorian, belongin 
toa Baker, baking or Pastry, 3838 Fraser's Afag. XV111. 
543 An antagonist ge commenced business in the 
pistorial line on the opposite side of the street. 

+Pistrine. Ols, rare. fad. L. pistrina a 
bakery, f. pistor baker.) A bakehouse, bakery. 

{sq92-3 Earl Derby 2 Exp. (Camden) 222 Et pro porta io 
saccorum de le Ryoll ad pistrinam, fiijs.] 1483 Lider 
Niger in. Househ. Ord, (1790) 70 ‘To delyver the wheete.. 
sending it to tbe mylles, and so into the pystryne. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Pistrine,a Bake-house,a..grinding-house. 

Pistul, -y], variants of PistLE Ods. 

Pit (pit), sd.1 Forms: sce below. [OE. pyté, 
ME, pyt¢, pit, pullt, pet = OF ris, fet, OS. putlt, 
MLG., MDu. putie, LG. piitte, Du, put, OMG. 
pfueut, pfurza, MHG., Ger. pftitce; also ON. pyttr 
(irom OF.); all repr. a WGer. (agile a: 1: 
puteus well, pit, shaft. In ME. the OE. y was 
tepr. in midl. dial. by y, 7, in s. w. by # (#), and 
in Kent by ¢.] 

A. Mlustratlon of Forms. 
a, 1 pytt, pyt (see B, 1); 2-5 putt, put. 
exr7s Lamb, Hom, 47 Pe prophete stod in ane putte. 
€ 108 Lay. 15961 Pe put wes ilar. e1qzs Eng. Cong. rel. 


36 Thay burryd an hounde with hym yn the pute that he | 


was yn Ileyde. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 385 Puttes of bloode. 
B. 3-4 pett, 4-5 pet, (6 pette). 
¢1200 Vices & Virtues tog Hie falled mid da biinde in to 
San pette. ¢2315 SHorenam (Poems vu. 522 Godes domes 
beb A groundlyas pet [vee ylet]. 1426 Lyoc. De Guil. 
Pilgr, 17878, 1 cutse hem in-to helle pet. 1599 Breton 
Praise Veriuoue Ladies (Grosart) 57/2 If shee have her hand 
on the pette in her cheeke. 
7. 4-6 pytt, pyt, 4-8 pitt, 5- pit, (4 pite, 
pyto, 4-7 pitte, 5-6 pytte). 
13.. Cursor A. ass In bis wast i wat a pite [v. rr. pitte, 
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roots, etc. through the winter (hence extended to 
a heap of such roots covered with oarth or straw 
for profection); or one (usually with a glazed 
frame) for protecting young or tender plants. 
¢1go0 in Turner Dom, Archit. 1. 144 Take many rype 
watenottes..& put hem in a moiste pytt, & bite hem, 810, 
3837 Pine pit [see Ping 35.2 7} 1813 R. Kear Agric. Surv. 
Berwick, 293 A pit or pie, ts a conical sal. of potatoes... 
resting upon the dry bare ground..carefully covered by a 
layer of straw. tbe earth thrown over tbe straw [etc]. 3 
Baanve & Cox Dict. Sc., ete. LH. 9123/1 They are..what are 
called cold pits, which means that they are not artificially 
heated, and are used for the protection in winter of hardy 
and half-hardy plants. 1895 ScuLty Nafir Stori¢e 102 By 
probing with their spears..the men ensily found the flat 
stones covering the mouths of the underground corn-pits. 
e. A deep hole or chamber in which prisoners 


were confined, a dungeon. ? Ods, exc. Hist. 

rgia Act 4 Hen. V/Tt,c. 8 Preamb., The said Richard 
was taken and imprisoned in a doungen and a depe Ret 
under grounde. 171-a Reg. Privy Council Scot, 11. 111 Lhe 
said Robertis haus in Ancrum, quhair thai put and kest 
thame in the pit thairof. 7 Jbid, 1V. 284 rie tuke 
him..to the said scbireffis Castle.., putt bim in the pitt 
thairof, quhairin thay held and detenit him. 1761 Chron. 
in Ann, Reg. 61 The very pit, where the felons are confined 
at night. 1826 Scorr Old Mort. ix, 1 will cause Harrison 
.. Jook for the key of our pit, or principal dungeon. 2885 
Brave (R.V.) Zev. xxxviii. 6 ‘Then took they p seaman and 
cast him into the dungeon (#vaz7g. or pit] of Malcbiah. 

f. An excavation, covered or otherwise hidden 


to serve as a trap for wild beasts (or in former 


limes for enemies) ; a pitfall. 

1612 Bratz Ezek. xix. ¢ He [a young lion) was taken in 
their pit. 1735 Someaviwte Chase 1. 232 Low in the 
Ground A Pit they sink. 1834 Meowtn Angler in Wades 
I. 62 Ufa fox escapes from a pit, none are ever taken again 
in the same. 189s Scutty A'afir Stories 120 Kondwana the 
induna,..and one other, bad fallen into an old elepbant-pit, 
the surface of which was completely covered over with 
brushwood. ’ : ‘ 

g. fiz. or in figurative phrases; chiefly in prec. 
sense (f), esp. in biblical use. 

€1315 [see A.B]. 1340 Hampote Psalter vil. 16 He fell 
in be pit bat he made. ¢1932 Latimea Serm, & Rent. 
(Parker Soc.) 11. 347 ‘To follow the blind guides, is to come 
into the pit with the same, 1535 Coverpate Prov. xxii 
14 The mouth of an harlot is adepe pytt. 1577 F. de L'isle’s 
Legendarie Hiij, That..you fall not into any such bottom- 
Jes pit of debts. 1604 Dekker Honest IVh.1. xiii, He fals bim- 
selfe that digs anothers pit. 1722 Dz Foz Relig, Courtsh. 
1. HL (1840) 42, L would not fall into the pit with my eyes 
open. 1850 Ronertson Serm. Ser. us. ii, (1864) 31 The cold 


| damp pits of disappointment. 


2. A hole dug or sunk in the ground for water ; 


| a well,a waler-hole; a pond, pool. Ods. or merged 


pitt, ¢ 3425 pit] c¢rqoo Maunoev. (1839) Vili. o4 A lutylle | 


pyttin the ertbe. 1qo6 Hoccteve Misride 95 Rype vn-to 
my pit, ¢144¢ Promp. Parv. 402/1 Pyt, or flasche where 
inckyl water standythe. 1535 Comenon 4 2 Esdras v. 24 
Thou hast chosen the one pytt. — Lue xiv. 5 Fallen in 
twa pytte. 1988 Nottingham Rec. 1Y. 223 The hye waye 
above the clay pittes. 

B. Signifieation. 

1, A hole or cavity in the ground, formed either 
by digging or by some natural process. 

847 Charter of Atheliunlf (Sweet O. E. 7. 434), Donne on 
Grenan pytt. ¢893 K. Aitracn Oros. v. ii, § 1 And on 
Bayes besuncan, crooo Ags. Gos. Matt. xii. 11 gyf pect 
afyld Teste-dagum on pytt. ¢ po Ava) arang Ancr. 
R. 58 Zif eni unwrie put were, & best feolle ber inne. a1300 
Cursor Af. asco (Cott.) pe fiue gaue bak..And fell to in a 
pitt o clay. €1430 Life St. Kath, (1884) 5: He pat fedde 
danyel be prophet in pe epyte of lyouns. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 276, That no man sholde dyg ony pyt.,. 
but he sholde couer it wy 3588 Suaxs. 77. A. th. ii 
193 The lothsome pit, Where I espied the Panther fast 
asleepe. 1631 Biace Jer, ii. 6 A land of deserts and of 
pittes. 1855 Tannyson Afand 1.1. ii, There in the ghastly 
pit..a body was found, 

_b. An open deep hole or excavation made in 
digging for some mineral deposit; often with 
deseriptive word, as CuaLK-, Cuay-, GRAVEL-, 
Manrt-, Sanv-pit: sce these words, also sense 6. 

956 [see chath-fit, Cuarx 26.7}, 1382 Wyctie Gen. xiv. 10 
The wodi valet forsothe had manye pyttis of gluwy clay 
[5388 pittis of, pitches 1535 Coveap. slyme pyttes; 1885 
K. VY, slime pits} cxqqo- [see e/ay-pit, Crav 56, 9). 1604 
E.G[aimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. iv. 2% Th 
-.isfound in pittes or mines, 27az Ds For Co/. ¥, 
288 A little kind of n gravel pit, or mart pit. 

¢. A hole or excavation made for a special pur- 
pose in various industries, as sawing, tanning, 
founding, charcoal-burning, elc,: see qnots., and 
Gouri 1, Sawrit, Tax-vit, ete. 

1033- [see Coat-rir 1}, 1589 Pappe w. Malchet Cib, 
Martin and his mainteiner Pree tere of timber, on 
Martin stands in the pit. 1626 in Mfem. Fountains Abd. 
euro) 1, 365 The tanhonse.. with. .the pits there. 1663 
eacea Counselas The Sawyers at their Pu. 1875 Kuicut 
Dict. Mech., Pit,..(Vounding), a cavity or hollow scooped 
ti the floor to receive cast-meta)... a vat in tanning, 

leaching, dyeing, or in washing alum earth, etc. 38: 
Scnuttz Leather Manuf, 26 The pits should be covered on 


e galde 
tack (1840) 


the top by timbers. 1881 Ravmonp Afining Gloss., Pit, .. 
a stack or aeiler of wood, prepared for the mannfacture 
of charcoal. 


1. eric. and Gardening. A hole or excn- 
vation made for storing and protecting edible 


1584 
| in Macro Playe 121 Late men pat arn on Fe py bry: ie 
1 ma 


in 1. 

2 AYfreds Laws Introd. § 22 3if hwa_ adelfe 
waster pyt[v.”. pyth (cisfernam)] odde betynedne ontyne. 
0975 Kush. Gosp. John iv. 12 Ahne ardu mara feder usum 
jacobe sede salde ns diosne pytt & he of him dranc. 1297 R. 
Grove. (Rolls) 8465 Pat alle be wateres.. & diches & puttes 
rede of blode bere. 13.. AV Adis. 5764 (Bodl. 


pitte bitter water & swete. ¢1gox Lyne. Compl. Bl. Knt. 
xiv, Ne lyk the pitte of the Pegace Under Pernaso, where 
tes slepte. 1530 Pausca. 254/2 Pytte or well. 1611 
rie Lew. xi. 36 A fountain or pit, wherein there is 
plenty of water, shall be clean. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 1 Di 
a pit upon the seashore .. and as the tide cometh in, it wil 
fill with water, fresh and potable. 

3. A hole dug in the groand for a dead body ; 
ugrave. Oés. or dtal, (exc. as applied to a large 
hole used to receive many bodies: cf. p/agze-pit 
in PLAGUE sd. 4c.) 

31297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 11203 Wan a ded man me wole to 
putte bringe. 1330 R. Baunnz Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16449 
3yf any had leyd a cors in pyt. crgqasg Cast. Persev. 
1466 in Archaologia (1887) L.1.49 He shal e the pittes 
for dead bodies depe Inough. 1565 Starteton tr. Dede s 
Hist. Ch, Eng. 155 She .. semed to be almost dead and at 
the pitts brimme. oc ag Rich. I], ww. i. arg And 
soone lye Richard in an Earthie Pit. 26%: Brace Ps xxx 3 
O Lord..thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go 
down to the pit. (In Eng. Dial. Dict. from Devonsh,] 

4, The abode of evil spirits and lost soals; hell, 
or some part of it, conceived as a sunken place, or 
as a dungeon or place of confinement. Oflen in 
phr. the pit of hell, 

aris Juliana 15 (Bodl. MS.) To forwurde wid him..ibe 

utte of helle._@ 1300 Curzor AL. 22055 (Cott.) An angel. .bar 
be kai o be mikel pijt. ¢1386 Cnaucea Pars, 7. p96 Vnder 

ym the horrible put of belle open. e440 York Myst. 
xxxvii, 348, I synke in to belle pitte. ss00-70 Dunaaa 
Poems xxt. 68 Quhen na houss is bor hell and hevin, Palice 
of licht, or pitt obscure. sg26 Tinoace Aeo. ix. 1 And to 
him was geven the kaye of the bottomlesse pytt. 1602 
Suaks, fant. wv. v. 132 Conscience and Grace, to the pro- 
foundest Pit. U dare Damnation. s678 Bunyan Pilger, & 
a The Hobgoblins, a and Dragons of the Pit. 1827 

OLLoK Conrse T.x. 476 Into the yawning pit Of bottomless 
perdition. 1872 Morcev Voltaire i. (1886) 4 To unmask a 
demon from the depths of the pit. 1892 ap ye 3 Sept. 
2689/1 Such a one.. might take the path that leads to the pit. 

5. An enclosure in which animals were (er in 
some countries still are) set to fight for sport; esp. 
a Cockpir. 

To fly or shoot the pit, to turn and fly ont of the pit, asa 
craven cock ; hence fg. of a person. H 

@ 1568 AscHAM Schotens. 11. (Arb) 127 One Cock, .which.. 
doth passe all other..that ener I saw in any pitte. 1627 


MS.) ij | 
founden many lake & pett Wip trowes & pornes byshette. | 
c1400 Aol. Loll.25 As be welle mai not bring forb of o | 


PIT. 


K. OF. Afést. Edw. // (168) 320 Their Friends turn 
craven, and all forsake the pit before the battle, 1664 
Botuer Had, wt. iti. 1112 To ult [lis victory, and fly the 
pit. 2675 Marvetn Let. to Sir H. Thompson, He hath a 
month ago shot the pit..he hath thought convenient to 

asse over into Holland. 1676 — Afr. Smiirke Pref. Aij, 

lad he esteemed.. that it was decent for him tohave enter'd 
the Pit with so Scurrilous an Animadyerter, 1704 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4063/4 The..Pens ore..built over the Pit. 5741 
Ricnaaoson Pastela (1824) 1, 202 We were all to blaine, 
to make madam, here, fly the pit, as she did. 

b. The cockpit of a ship: = Cockrir 3. 

6. An excavation made for obtaining coal; the 
shaft of a coal-mine; also, often applied to the 
mine as a whole, 

(Orig. the same as in chalh-pil, eand.pit, etc., In sense 1b, 
and doubtless going back to the time when the coal-pit was, 
like these, merely an open excavation; hence also its 
technical restriction to the shaft, which is the open hole.) 

1447- [see Coat-rit a}. 1669 Phil. Trans. VV. 967 These 
being in these Mines an incredible mass of wood to sup- 
port the Pitts and the Horizontal passages. 1708 J. €. 
Compl. pg Ne 123 If £1000 or more be spent in carrying 
down a Pit or Shaft. “s7a5 T. Tuomas in Portland Pafers 
VL. (list. MSS. Comm.) 106 That pit through which they 
bring up the coal. .is called the shaft. 1774 Gotnsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) 1.81 They were resolved to renew their work in 
the same pit, and eight of them ventnred down..but they 
had scarce got to the bottem of the stairs that led to the 

it..[when] they all instantly drop down dead. 1845 

ISRAELI Sybil Vi vi, He’s a pretty fellow to come and talk 
to us’, said a collier. ‘He had never been down a pit in all 
his life.’ 28g: Gacenwett Coad trade Terms Northums. 
& Durk, 38 Pit, & circular, oval, square, or oblong vertical 
sinking from tbe surface. ‘The term shaft..is often used as 
synonymous. 1867 W. W. Savin Coal & Coal-mining 318 

he pits are srs yards deep to the "top hard seam. 

7. Pit and gallows, mote properly gallows and 
prt, in Sc. Law a phrase understood to denote the 
privilege, formerly conferred on barons, of execut- 
ing thieves or other felons by hanging the men on 
a gallows and drowning the women in a pit: see 
sense 2. Ods.exc. Hist. 

For this, ancient Sc. statutes in L. have furca ct fossa. 
*In some old deeds written in our language, these terms are 
rendered furc and /ors’ (Jamieson sv). The actual mean- 
ing of prf and fossa bas been questioned. Du Cange bas 
a quot. from Gervase of Canterbury in which /fossa_is an 
ordeal pit; so also in Custumals of Battle Adscy (Camd. 
Soc. 126) and it has been suggested that this was also the 
original meaning in /urea e¢ fossa. But in support of the 
nsual interpretation, see Laiws of #thelstan wv. 6 De fure, 
qui personam vel locum pacis adierit: § 4 Si libera mulier 
sit, praecipitetur de clivo vel submergatur (Schmid Gesetze 
Angels. 151). And cf, Old German Proverbs cited by Grimm 
Deutsche Rechts-Altertimer, cap. Verbrechen u. Strafe 
am Leben: (1) Der Mann an den Galgen, die Fran unter 
den Stein; (2) Den Minnern Hinrichtung mit dem Strang, 
den Frauen mit Wassern; (3) Den Dieb soll man henken 
und die Hur ertrinken. In Middle Dutch, where the 
parallel phrase putie ende  eoalle is very frequent, Putte 
was a pit or grave in which women criminals were buried 
alive (devend degraven): see Verwijs and Verdam s.v. 
Putte. 

(24 1183 Se. Acts David f, c. 13 in Scot. Stat. (1844) 1. 319 
{red] Omnes barones qui habent furcam et fossam de latro- 
cinio.) 1273 Rot. Fdundred (1818) UL. 302/1 Thomas de 
Furnivall tenet mancrium ..et habet furcas pitte pillory 
tumberel [etc.}. a 1500 transi. quot. a11§3 A} barounis pe 

uhilkis hes galowys and pyt of thyft. 1609 Skexe Reg. 

fay. 1. iv. 6b, To hald their courts, with sock, sack, gallous, 
and pit, toll, and thame, infang thief, and outfang thief. 
lorig. qui habent, & tenent curias suas; cum socco & sacca, 
furea & fossa, Soil, & Theme, Infang-thicfe, & Out/ang- 
thiefe.) 1614 Sevorn Titles Hon. 2 The Gallows vnder- 
stand as Ours, and for men Theines; and the Pit, a place to 
drown Women Theives. ¢1730 Buart Lett. N. Scoté. (1818) 

IL. 149 The heritable power of pit and allows. .is I think 
too much for any subject to be trusted withal 1814 Scort 
Wao. x. 

II. +8. A hollow or cavity in a — Obs. 

63375 Se. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) §34 gold til hyme 
Pere take he sone, And askis be sl a done. 

9. A hollow or indentation In an animal or plant 
body, or in any surface: spec. a. A natural hollow 
or depression in the body, as the ARMPIT; @ socket, 
as of the eye, or in a bone at a joint; +a dimple. 
(In quot. 1818, the central hollow in a flower.) 

t Pit of the chin (obs.), the hollow between the chin and 
the lower lip. Pit of the stomach, the slight depression in 
the region of the stomach between tbe cartilages of tbe 
false ribs. f 

crzgo Death aq: in O. E. Atize, 182 Also beod his eje- 
puttes asea brupen led. ¢ sqro Master of Game (MS. Dighy 
182) v, He shall haue as mony smate pittes [Bod/. ALS. 
pottes] in pe fore legge, as he hath yeres. €2430 Lypa. 
‘Alin. Poente (Percy Soc.) 146 With a little pytte in her. well- 
favored chynne, 1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
K iv b, Of what shape ee focy! bones -» The greatest 
hath two pyttes towarde the kne whiche receyue the rounde 
endesofthethyghe bone. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's 

Voy. ut. xxi. § ¢ holes vnderneath yoor arm pittes. 1651 
Fasnen Ditiill, v. 142 Anoint the pit of the stomacke, 1688 
R. Hows Araronry i. 84/2 Of a Tree. .the Pit or Hole 
lis] wbereat the branches sprout oot. 2818 Keats Endymion 
1. 875 Flowers, on their stalks set Like vestal primroses, but 
dail velvet Edges them round, and they have golden pits. 
1834 MeMuerars Cuvrer's Axim. Kinga. 184 There is 2 
litile round indentation or pit behind each nostril. 184 
Emerson Poents (1857) 98 In pore of his eyes. 1893 A 
Soc. Lex., Pit, a depression. plied medically to the 
permanent im) ion made by the finger in oedematous 
tissues, which are said to fi? on pressure. 

b. A depressed sear, such as those left on the 
skin after small-pox; a similar minote depression 


PIT. 


or spot upon any surface, produced by chemical 
aetion, by a rain-drop, etc, : 

1677 Loud. Gaz. No, 1188/4 A short thick man, .some few 
pits of the Small Pox. 1758 Reio tr, Macguer's Chyu. 1. 
323 An exceeding white bead of Silver, the lower part 
wherenf will be unequal, and full of little pits. 1780 Huntra 
in PAIL Trans. LXX. 134 It sometimes happens..that there 
is a pitt in consequence of a chicken pock. 1852 Moarit 
Lanning & Currying (7859) 170 Heat and moisture may 
dissolve the gelatine, and thus cause the hides to be scarred 
with pits. 1884 Sezence IV. 273/2 The sandstone surface 
is distinctly marked by raindrop pits. ’ ’ 

ce, Bot. A minute depression on the inner side 
of the wall of a cell or vessel, often perforating it 
and forming a basin-like pore (dordered pit), as in 
the wood-cells of conifers, ete.; also, a minute 
depression on the surface of a seed. 

1857 Henrazy Elem. Bot. § 662 The new layers, applying 
theinselves..over the [cell-] wall, leave certain parts _bare, 
which appear as dots or Jéts of various forms when view: 
from the inside. 18/5 ennett & Dyza Sachs’ Bot. 20 
When contiguous cells are united into a tissue .. the pits 
and pit-channets of both sides meet, and the intermediate 
thin portion of membrane becomes absorbed; a channel 
thus arises uniting two cell-spaces (Bordered Pits, perforated 
septum of vessels). /dfd. 540 The seed. .displays a variety 
of sculpturing, such as pits, warts, bands, , 

10, That part of the auditorium of a theatre which 
is on the floor of the house; now usually restricted 
to the part of this behind the stalls, Also ¢vans/. 
the people occupying this. Cf. Cockpit 1b. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 78 The other [comedy] for the 
Gentlemen oth’ Pit. 168a Dayoen Alae #0. 153 Let Cully, 
Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit. 1709-10 Streetz Satler 
No. 145 P 2 She in a Front Box, he in the Pit next the 
Stage. 1779 Seaman Critic ut. i, $peak more tothe pit..— 
the soliloqny always to the pit, that’s a rnle. 1829 Lytron 
Disowned xxxviii, The pit is crowded, 1876 Smiru /Jisé. 
Eng. Lit. 121 The designation parterre, still given by the 
French to the pit. 

U.S. A part of the floor of an Exchange 
appropriated to a special branch of business, e. g. 
the grain pil, the wheat pit. Hence, b. Name 
of a card-game : see quot. 1904. 

1903 F. Noaats The Pit i. 17 The world’s food should not 
be at the mercy of the Chicago wheat pit. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 11 Feb. 3/3 \t is Lanra against the Wheat Pit, and 
the Wheat Pic wins—for a time, 1 Ibid, 12 Nov. 8/5 
Society has a new card game, called ‘Pit'...The name 
‘Pit’ is suggested by the Wheat Pit.. The game is..a 
mimicry of a Corn Exchange, where every player is trying 
to make a corner in some particular ae 

12. ? A bag-shaped part of a fishing-net. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 296 A Cotton Eel Bow Net, 
with two wings and loose pit. ‘ : 

13. The framework supporting the pivoted yoke 
of a swinging bell in a belfry. 

1874 Sin E. Beckett Clocks & Watches 345 The pit, or 
frame to hold a swing bell, must be a good deal longer than 
twice the height of the bell. 

14. atirié. and Contd, as pil-brink, -dweller, 
-dwelling, -grave, -tier (sense 10); pit-like adj. ; 
esp. in sense 6 (belonging to, employed in, or 
connected with a coal-mine), as pé-doy, -cage 
(CaceE sb. § a), -cistern, -engine, -gate, -girl, -in- 
spector, -lad, -lass, -mouth, -people, -pony, -prop, 
-road, -rope, -shafl, -sinker, -sinking, -tinther, -top, 
-winder, -woman, -working, A\so pit-bank, ‘the 
raised ground or platforms upon which the coals 
are sorted and screened at surface’ (Gresley 
Coal Mining Terms); pit-bar, a timber used to 
support the sides of the shaft of a mine; pit-bird, 
local name of the reed-warbler; pit-black a., as 
black as a pit, intensely black or dark; pit- 
bottom, the bottom of a pit; sfec, the bottom of 
the shaft in a coal-mine, or the adjacent part of 
the mine ; hence pit-bottomer, a collier employed 
at the pit-bottom; pit-brae, pit-brow, the ‘brow’ 
or edge of a pit; spec. = pit-bank; hence pit- 
brow girl or lass, a girl employed in sorting and 
screening coal at the pit-brow; pit-crater, a 
volcanic crater of the form of a pit; plt-eye = 
pit-bottom; pit-eyed a., having sunken eyes; pit- 
fish, ‘a small fish of the Indian seas, [which] has 
the power of protruding or retracting its eyes at 
pleasure’ (Webster 1828); pit-frame, a framework 
at the top of a pit or shaft, supporting the pulley ; 
pit-game = GaME-FowL b; pit-guide, a bar in 
a mine-shaft serving as a guide for the cage; pit- 
head, the top of a pit or shaft, or the ground 
immediately around it; hence pit-headman, a 
workman employed at the pit-head; pit-headed 
a., having 9 pit or small depression on the head, 
as certain serpents (cf. p2¢-vefer) and tapeworms ; 
plt-heap, a heap of excavated material near the 
mouth of a pit or shaft; hence, the whole of the 
surface works (= heap-stead, Heap sb. 6); pit- 
kilm, an oven for making coke from coal; pit- 
maker, one who makes or digsa pit; ta grave- 
digger (ols.); so pit-making; pit-martin, the 
sand-martin (Swainsoa Prov, Names Birds); + pit- 
mask, a mask worn by a woman when present in 
the pit of a theatre; the wearer of such a mask ; 
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pit-mortar, pit-prop : see quols. ; pit-rotted a., 
rotted by steeping in a pit or pool of water; pit- 
sand, sand dug out of a sand-pit, as distinguished 
from river-sand and sea-sand; pit-saw, a large 
saw for cutting timber, working in a sawpit, with 
handles at the top and botlom; pit-sawyer, the 
man who stands in a sawpit and works the lower 
handle of a pit-saw (opp. to ¢of-sawyer); pit- 
specked a., speckled with pits or small depres- 
sions, as fruit; +pit-stone, stone from a quarry ; 
pit-viper, a venomous serpeat of the family Cro/a- 
lide, characterized by a pit or depression in froat of 
each eye; tpit-water: see quot.; pit-well, a 
well made by excavation; pit-wood, timber used 
for frames, props, etc., in a ecoal-pit; pit-work, 
the system of pumps and machinery connecled 
with them in a pit or shaft. See also Pit-coaL, etc. 
a2 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 Employed on the surface, or 
at the '*pit bank’, as it is called. 1708 J.C. Compt. Collier 
(1845) 15 *Pit-Bars of Wood and Deals must be used till we 
et to the Stone, 1863 Kinostey IVater.Bad, i, The *pit- 
ird warbling in the sedges, as he had warbled all night 
long. 1871 Parcaave Lyr. Poens 48 The enrse, *pit-black 
from below. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12663 When ener was 
past to be *pit bothnm, Pe buernes on te bonk bet hym with 
stonys, 1867 W. W. Savtw Coal § Coad-mining 121 The 
coal may be brought down hill to the pit-bottom. 1887 FE 
M'Neit Blawearie 46 Will Hood had been ap inted *pit- 
bottomer here. 1897 Daily News 8 Jan, 5/2 The President 
suggested that the "pit boys should be placed on the same 
footing as theic more fortnnate mates. 1613 Jackson Creed 
u. xxiv. § 5 At the very *Pitbrincke of destruction. ¢1440 
ae of Tales 295 His sawle was broght vnto be prince 
of Hell syttand opon be *pytt bra. 1887 Spectator a1 May 
675/1 If female bore on the pit-brow is stopped. 1904 
Westin, Gaz. 29 Mar. 7/3 A serions “pit-cage accident, 
resulting in the loss of three lives ..at¢ the Swanwick Collieries, 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 971 The upper “pit-cistern. 1886 
Amer. Frul. Se. Ser ut. XXXII, 251 The old cone had, 
like Mt. Loa or the Mani voleano, a great “pit-crater at 
lop. 1893 A. H.S. Lanpor Hairy Ainu ix. 78 An extinet 
race of *pit-dwellers, 1898 Jral. Archeol. Inst. LV. 157 
He abandons. .the *pit-dwelling theory. 1879 Lumberinan's 
Gaz. 15 Oct., The judge took the “pit end of the saw. 188k 
Raymonp Jfining Gloss., *Pit-eye,..the bottom of the shaft 
of acoal-mine, /éid., Pit-eye pillar, a barrier of coal left 
around a shaft (o protect it from caving. 1696 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 3229/4 A Sorrel Mare,..9 years old, lop-ears, *pit-eyed. 
a167z Wittucuey Jcthyogr. (1686) App. Tab. 8 *Pit Fish. 
¢1830 Pract, Treat. Roads 13 in Libr. Uses, Knowl. Husb. 
11], Gravel, which by some persons is called *pit-flint. 1881 
Raymonp SiiningGloss.,*Pit-frame,the framework catrying 
the pit-pulley, 1888 Daily News 4 Oct. 3/6 They are pre- 
venting the men apes fp *pit-gate ‘ meetings on the colliery 
premises. 1902 C. G. Haaere Holyhead Koad ii. # *Pit- 
girls too or rather peek lasses. 1 d: G. Faazer 
Pausanias Pref, The *pit-graves with their treasures 
on the acropolis of Mycenae. 1839 Uae Dict. Arts 23 
With small coals ., the “pit head i raised 8 or o feet 
above the common level of the ground. /éid. 991 The 
ponderous pulley-wheels are blown from the pit-head frame. 
1898 IWestit, Gaz. 12 Mar. 2/3 Gibson signalled to the *pit 
headman and stuck to his post until the water was up to 
his armpits. .sending twenty-three of his comrades np to the 
pithead. 1883 Gaestey Gloss. Coal Mining, *Pit lTeap, 
see Heapstead... The entire surface works about a colliery 
shaft, 1894 Morthumlld. Gloss, Pit-heap, 1839 Uae Dict. 
Arts 995 A schachtofen, or *pit-kiln, for coking coals in 
Germany. 1567 W. Tuomas /tal Grant., Beccamorto, 
the "pitmaker, or any one that gaineth by the buriall of the 
deade. 1527-8 Kee. St. Bary at Hill 345 Receivide..for 
her place of burial, for her *pitt making & other duties viljs. 
liijd. 1891 G. Nemson Per Lincam Valli 32 Hundreds of 
quarry-holes, mere surface *pitmarks on the hill sides. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/1 A *pit-marked stretch of scrub. 
170k Faaquuar Sir H. Wildair vy. vi, Perhaps your pleasure 
never reached above a *pit-mask in your life. 1892 Jrnl. 
Archzol. Inst, No. 194. 155 Sticky gravel, termed in the 
niidland counties ‘*pit mortar. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 985 
The dranght of the furnace at the *pit mouth. 3855 J. R. 
Leircuito Cornwall Mlines 272 Amongst the northern *pit- 
people. x905 H. Scotr Hotzanp Pers. Stud, Westcott 
136 “Pit ponies, against whose hard usage in the pit he 
continually pleade 1883 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/4 A 
Swedish vessel laden with *pitprops. 1891 7roues 31 Aug. 
4/2 Pit-props, which are used as supports ia the different 
workings in collieries, 1895 Datly News 30 Apr. 7/6 The 
search party is now engaged in clearing the “pit roads. 
1875 R. F. Maatin tr. S/avres’ Winding Mach. 23 Aloes 
form the best fibre for the mannfacture of “pit-ropes. 1807 
Vancouvea Agric. Devon (1813) 207 ‘This flax is always 
y Bais for ten days or a fortnight. 1703 Moxos Avech, 
exere, 242 You may put three parts of Sand that is digged 
(or *pit Sand) and one part of Lime to make Morter. 
Ibid. 99 The *Pit-Saw is..used by those Work-men that 
make sawing Timber and Boards their whote Business. 
27 J. C. Compl Collier (1845) 36 [Corves] halled all 
along the Barrow-way to the *Pit Shaft. 1886 Haru 
Caine Sox of Hagar wt. vi, The head-gear of the pit-shaft 
1851 in /ustr, Loud, News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 (Oceupations 
of People) *Pit-sinker. 1896 Daily News 4 May 3/6 There 
are ten new ventures in the way of *pit-sinking Ge oaOuih. 
shire. 1659 A. Hav Diary (S. Hs) 76 St-Jo™ kirk was 
content with the “pitstones. 1867 W. W. Smyru Coal & 
Coal-mining 167 ‘he iron-plates with which the staging 
about the “pit-top is floored. 1885 Cassedf's Encyel, Dict., 
*Pit-vifers, see Crotalitz. 1904 Brit, Ated. Frui. 17 Sept. 
670 The pit vipers. .inelude the rattlesnakes of America and 
the érimensurus of India. 1601 Houtano Pliny 11. 407 
Surely, wel-water or pee water..is simply the wholsomest. 
1844 Steruens Bk. Sarn 1. 362 Spring-water should be 
obtained. .by sinking *pit-wells, 1890 Daily News 24 Nov. 
2/4 The *pitwood trade is also quieter. 1855 J. R. Lenr- 
eniLp Cornwall Mines 189 Details of the weight and cost 
of the ‘ *pitwork’ (or the parts of the machinery working in 
the shaft or pit). 
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PITA. 


- Pit, 54.2 U.S. and Zug. dial.) f[app.a. Du. 
pil, early mod. and late MDu. fide fem., MLG., 
LG., WFris., EF ris. g¢ pith, kernel, pip, radically 
agreeing with OE, fifa masc., Pitn.] The stone 
ol a stone-fruit. ; 
_ The change of sense from ‘marrow’ or ‘pith’ to ‘fruit-stone* 
is great, but the intermediate stage is supplied by the sense 
‘kernel, pip’: cf. EFris. ‘pitten ttt de appels*, pips out of 
the apples (Dornkaat-Koolm.), 

1841 G, Busu Doctr. of Resurrection (Bartlett), You put an 
apple-seed or a peach-pit into the gronnd, and it springs up 
into the form of a miniature tree. 1860 Baatietr Dict. 
Amer., Pit,,.the stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or peach. 
Mostly confined to New York State. 1884 Knicnt Diet. 
Afech, Supp. 359 Hatch's pitter splits the fruit and removes 
the pit. [1876 Afid-Vorks. Gloss., Pit, a frvitstone. But 
E. D. D. says * Not known lo our correspondents ’.] 

Pit,v. [f£ Pre sb.) 

I. 1. ¢vans. To put or cast into a pit; to inter, 
bury; ¢sf. to put (roots, be ae etc.) into a 
pit for storage (ef. Pir sd.1 1d). 

1486 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 237 To pytt the 
men of Kirk na [=nor] prison thame .. war bot erneltee. 
1621 T. Gaancea Ecclesiastes 213 They. .lived like beasts, 
and were pitted like beasts, tumbled into the grane, 1844 
Steruens Bk. Farni 11. 657 In consequence of the wet 
state in which they had heen pitted. 1850 Lp. Osaorne 
Gleanings 1 He a and pitted the potatoes. 1880 
Jurreazs Hodge & Af. 1.13 1t [the hay] might have been 
pitted in the earth and preserved still green. 

2. To set (cocks, dogs, pugiltsts, ete.) to fight 
for sport, prop. in a ‘pit’ or enclosure (see Pir 
50.1 5). 

1760 R. Heaer Horse Matches ix. p. xxii, Before any 
cocks are pitted. 1770 [see Main 56.73, 1814 Sporting 
Mag. XLIV, 71 Two of the gamest little men ever pitted 
for twenty-five guineas, 1830 Cunnincuam Brit, Patni, 
1]. 241 He set down the pig, pitted him against the dog. 
1864 aan Passages Work, /.ife \. iti. 177 The collier 
pitted his cock against that of the sporting farmer. 

3. fig. To set in opposition or rivalry; to dispose 
for conflict ; to match, oppose (persons or things). 
Const. against. Often in passive. 

1754 Counoisseur No.15 ®5 What in gaming dialect is 
ealled Pitting one man against another; that is,..wager- 
ing which of the two will live longest. 1777 Jounson 
22 Sept. in Boswedl, it is very uncivil to pit two people 
against one another. 1788 3. Lincotn in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rew. (1853) UV. 222 Federalism and anti-federalism 
were pitted one against the other. 1826Scotr 7rad.7 Feb. 
As a lion-catcher, I could pit her against the world. 1887 
Cartcuton Hist. Papacy (1897) 111. ut. ix, 25 The two 
Popes were now pitted one against the other. 

4, To make pits in, 

a. To make hollows or depressions in or upon; 
to mark with small sears or spots, as those left on 
the skin after small-pox. Most commonly in 
pe Also abso, or intr. To produce small 


ollows or pits in a surface. 

1487 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 391/1 The Pavyng [etc.] ben so 
decayed, broken, and holowid and pitted, by water fallyng 
out of Gutters. 1661 Fertuam Lusoria xxiv. (heading), On 
a Gentlewoman, whose Nose was pitted with the Small Pox. 
1677 Lavy CuawortH in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS, Cont. App. 
v. 42 Lady Anne, is recovered well, but will be pitted, as tis 
feared, with the small pox. 1725 BaapLey Fam, Dict 5% 
Small Pox, Secrets to hinder the Small Pox to Pit. 1830 
Maaayat King's Own xxvi, The balls only pitted in the water, 
without doing any harm, 1880 Mas. Rippext Jfyst. Palace 
Gard, xiii, Like small-pox,..it pits and sears and marks 
most souls, 1883 S.C. Haut Actrospect 11. 253 He was 
pitted with the small-pox. 1891 C. James Nom. Rigmarole 
53 Great drops of rain began to pit the white dusty roads, 

b. To furnish with pits oc holes; to dig pits in. 

[1764-1839: see Pirtine wdé sb. 3.] 1843 J. Smite Forest 
Trees 63 When the ground is pitted, a person. .places a 
plant in each pit. 1869 Pwiurs Vesev. viii, arx This 
surface is pitted over by artificial diggings. 

5. intr. for pass. To siuk in or contract so as to 
form a pit or hollow; spec. in Path. to yield to 
pressure and retain the impression, as the skin or 
a soft tissue. Also, to become marked with pits 


or small depressions. 
1937 Baacken Farviery /mfpr. (1756) 1. 266 If the Legs of 
your Horse pit, upon the Impression of the Fingers. 1747 

VesLey Prim. Physic (1762) 56 note, The part swelled pits 
if you press it with your finger. 1764 Alusenm Rust. Il. 
cvi. 356 As soon as the sod is all burnt, and he finds the 
land pits. 1873 T. H. Gaeen /utrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 58 The 
organ..feels doughy, and pits on pressure with che finget. 
1887 Sci, Aimer. 29 Oct. 276/3 How to remove varnish from 
a panel after it has pitted. a. 

it, adv. [Echoie.] An imitation of the sound 
of rain-drops, small shot, or the like, striking 
against a surface: repeated, fit, pit, pit; hence as 
v6, to make this sonnd. 

1859 F. Faancis V. Doguane (1888) 86 The gun was heard, 
followed by the pit-pit-pitting of the shot on the water. 
1886 Hissey On box Seat 56 Pit, pit, pit, dashed the wind- 
driven drops against our window panes. 

Pit, Sc. and north. dial. form of Put z. ‘ 

| Pita (pita). Also 7 peet, 8-9 pito, 9 pittee. 
fer. pita, a, Peruvian (Quichua) Z7fa fine thread 

rom bast or vegetable fibre: ef. Gonzalez Iolguin, 
1608, ‘pita, pilo delgado de hazer puntas’ (fine 
thread to make points).] a. Name for the ‘Ameri- 
can aloe’ (Agave americana) and allied species. 
b. The tough fibre obtained from these plants, 
used for cordage, ete. : also called pita-fidre, flax, 


PITAHAYA. 


-hemp, -thread. Less properly applied to fibres 
obtained from other allied planis, as Agave /xili 
(IstLe) and /ourcroya gigantea, 0. ita-wwood, 
the pith-like wood of Fourcraya gigantea. 

1698 Ospoase tr. Froger's Voy. Straits Magellan 1a9 The 
Peet is an herh that can be peeled in the samme manner as 
hemp, 1748 Farthguake of Peru iii. 46 From them they 
draw the Thread cail'd Pita. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 17 
Pito thread. 1843 Paescotr Mexico 1. v. (1850) 1. 128 
veil made of the tine weh of the pita. 1860 TyLoa Anahuac 
3861) 88 There are two kinds of aloe-fibre; one coarse, 
ichtli, the other much finer, pito. 1866 J'reas, Bot. 898 
Tita-fibre and Pita-thread are..the fibre, called also Aloe- 
fibre, obtained froin the leaves of the larger Agaves. 1898 H. 
Kin Brit, Guiana Gloss. 352 Piffee, n strong kind of fibre. 

|| Pitahaya (pitaba-ya). (Sp. a. Haytian fita- 
haya (Homboldt),] Name (in Mexico and Sonth- 
Western U.S.) forthe giant cactus oe gigantens) 
or other tall species bearing edible fruit. 

1783 Justamonn tr, Raynal’s Hist. Indies U1. 390 The 
most useful is the ae produce of which constitutes 
tho principal food of the Californians, 185: Mayne Reiu 
Sealy Hane xxiii, The pitahaya fell to the ground. 1852 
Tu. Ross Mumboldt's Trav. 1.328. 1901 Tweenies Mexico 
xv, 253 Pitahaya, a giant cactus which bears fruit about the 
size of a per 

b. atiris. Pitahaya-woodpecker, a species of 
woodpecker (Centiurus uropygialis) in southern 
Arizona, usually nesting in the giant cactus. 

Pitaile, pitall, variants of PEDAILE Ods. 

Pitance, -ancy, -aunce, obs. ff. Prrrance. 

Pitancer, -ancier, etc.: see PITTANCER, 

Pit-a-pat (pitipse:t), pit-pat (pitpet), adv., 
adj., sb, Also 7 a-pit-pat, a-pit-to-pat, 7-8 
a-pit-a-pat, 8 Sc. pittle-pattie, 8-9 pitty-pat, 
pitty-patty. [Echoic, expressingalternating sounds, 
Cf, Pirren-PattER.) An imitation of the repeated 
or alternated sound made by the strong bealing 
or palpitation of the heart in excitement or emo- 
tion; also of that of light or rapid footsteps, or of 
similar alternating or reiterated sounds. 

A. adv. With such a sonnd or sounds; palpita- 
tingly; patterlngly. Usually in phr. fo go pit-a-pat. 

1523 Mont De Quat. Noxiss. Wks. 94/1 Some wretches y! 
scant can crepe for age. .walk pit pat vpon a paire of patens. 
1601 B. Jonson Poetas/er tv. i, You shall haue kisses. ., goe 
pit-pat, pit-pat, pit-pat, vpon your lips, as thick as stones 
out of slings, 1621 Fuercues /s/. Princess wi. i, And how 
their hearts go pit-a-pat. 1623-4 MiopLeton & Row ey 
Sfanisth Gipsy mu. ii, The shot that fly, Pit-a-pat rattling in 
thesky, 1676 D'Usrev Afme. Fickle v. ii, My heart goes 
a-pit-to-pat, 1677 Mrs. Beun Rover ut. i, My heart goes 
a-pit a-pat, 1693 Concarve Old Bach. u. it, Agad, my 
heart has gone apit pat forthee, «1758 Ramsay Highland 
Lassie iii, ly flighterin heart gangs pittie-pattic. 1760-72 
Il. Broone Fool of Qual. (1809) IIT. 196 Her feet went pit- 
a-pat with joy. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge lili, Tramp, 
tramp, pit pat on they come together. a G. Mexevitr 
H. Richmond M1. 119 Her heart,.was easily set pitty-pat. 

B, adj. Of the nature of, or characterized by, 
such reiterated sonnd ; palpitating ; pattering. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Underwwoods xciv. Pet. Poor Afen, The 
rattling pit-pat noise Of the less poetic boys. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No, 503 Pa She..stepp'd out of her bee, and fell into 
the finest pitt et Air,..tossing her Head up and down. 
1810 Splendid Follies fi 1og She descended with a pit-a- 
pat heart, 1894 A. Weestea Mother & Daw. (1895) 34 The 
approaching sound of pit pat eet. 

_ ©. sb, The sound itself, or the action producing 
it; palpitation, pattering, etc. 

1582 Stanynvuast /2neis it. (Arb.) 66 Tripping with pit 
Pat vnequal. 168: Davoen JZamert. Epil. 12 “Tis but the 
pit-a-pat of two young hearts. 2784 R. Bace Sarham 
Downs U1. 318 You..may make love, nnd play your pitty 
patties. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. cxil, That stealthy pace.. 

like a spiritual pit-a-pat. 1888 T. Harpy MWessex 7. 
(1889) 160 ‘The pit-a-pat of their horses’ hoofs lessened. 

Nence Pit-a-pat (pit-pat, ctc.) v. infr., to go 
Pit-a-pal, to palpltate, to patter; whence Pit-a- 
patting v2/. 5d. and ffi. a.; also Pit-a-pat-a‘tion 
(Aumorons), palpitation. 

1606 Syivester Ds Bartas wiv. u. Maguif. 1137 Swaius, 
e. the strouting Clusters cut,..Run..to the ce get Fat, 
Tumble them in, and after “pit-a-pat Up to the Waste. 
1728 Ramsay Fables x. aa Till his heart Pyeng 1787 
Garnicn Male Coguette (Jod.), There will not be a female 
heart, but will pitapat, as he passes hy. 1827 W..G.S. £.x- 
cursion Vill. Curate 123, 1 heard footsteps soltly pit-patting 
up the stairs. @ 1738 Lo. Pererconovcn Song i. in F. her 
Lyra Elegant, 99, | said to my heart, .. What black, brown, 
or fair, in what clime, in what nation, By turns has not taught 
thee a ores? 1763 Cotman Prose on Sev. Occas, 
(1787) I. 227 The pit-n-pat-ation of their dear little bosoms. 
1844 Tupres Crock of G. xxvi, 209 He was so very fearful 
the *pitapating would betray him. 1869 BLacnmoar Lorva 
b. ue My little heart was ashamed off its pit-a-patting. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 14/1, 1 looked around..a soft 
Pit-a-patting sound behind me. 

| Pitarah (piti-ri). £. Jd. Also pattara, 
petara(h, pettarah, pittarah. [Hind. pifardh, 
felarak,] A basket or box used in travelling by 
palankeen to carry the traveller's clothes. (Yule 
and Burnell.) 

(1838 Asiat. Costumes 6x Two pair of pattara baskets, 
1845 Sir H. B. Epwazpes in Aen, (1886) 1. 33 Vou may take 
an inventory of his load without opening the pitdrahs. 
3853 W. D. Agxotp Oakfield 1. xi. 223 To send to the dik 
bungalow for his petarahs. 1855 Tuackenay Vewwcores Ixxi, 
The plain things..may be packed in a petara or two. 


oy 
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Pit-bank to Pit-brow: see Pir 54.1 14. 

Pitch (pitf), s6.1 Forms: 1-2 pic; 2-8 pich, 
3-6 pych, (3 pisch), 4-3 pyeche, picche, 4-6 
pyche, (5 peche), 5-6 piche, pytch(e, pitche, 
6- pitch. 8. (northern) 3-6 pik, 4 pic, pike, 
4-5 pyko, pikke, 4-6 pyk, pyck, 5 picke, pikk, 
pykk(o, 6-7 (8-9 dia/.) pick. [OE. pic, ad. L. 
pix, fag (whence also OS., LG. sik, Da. pek, 
tk, OHGer. peh, dh, Ger. pech, ON. bik).] 

1, Atenaclonsresinons snbstance, of a black or dark 
brown colour, hard when cold, becoming a thick 
viscid semi-liquid when heated ; obtained as a resi- 
doom from the boiling or distillation of tar, also 
from the distillation of turpentine; used to stop 
the seams of ships after caulking, to protect wood 
from moistare, and for other purposes. 

a zoo Epinal Gloss. 820 (0. E. T.) Pix, fat 
Liber Sctutill, xvii. (1889)'83 Se be xthrind 
smiten fram him, arzz0o Moral Ode a45 (Lamb. MS.} Per 
is bernunde pich hore saule to babien inne. ¢1zs0 Death 
aarin O. &. Aftse, 181 OF pych (zv. ». pisch] and of brunston, 
1390 Gower Conf. IIL. 312 Let make nacofre strong of bord, 

hat it be ferm with led and pich. 1398 Taevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. exxiii. (Yollem. MS.}, OF picche is double 
maner kynde, be ton is calde schippe picche. [1495 /dtd. 
(W. de W.), The harde pytche hyght shippe pytche.] 1436 
Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL. 173 Pych, terre, 
borde, and flex. 1496 Wavat Acc. Hen. VIT (1896) 174 
Laying on of piche. //d. 176, xj barelles peche. /drd. 181, 
ij arrelles pytche. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 362 Piche, 
Tarre, Rosen, Ropes. 1655 Marq. Woacester Cent. /nv. 
§7 As dark as Pitch is black, ay Besxeey Siris § 13 
Liquid pitch..or tar was obtain y setting fire to billets 
of old fat pines or firs. 1836 Masavat Afidsh. Easy xxxv, 
The very smell of pitch and tar has become odious to me. 
€1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 58 Pitch is tar boiled 
with a certain quantity of water and with a portion of coarse 


resin melted with it. 
8. @ 1240 ham fe in Cott. Hon, 269 Al pat pinende 


pic. a@xogo 
pic bys be. 


pik ne walde ham punche bote a softe bekinde bad. 13.. 
Cursor AT, 11885 (Cott.) Pai fild a fede o pik [v. 77. pike, 
pic; ¢1425 Trin. picche] and oyle, 1375 Se. Leg. Saints 


| xwaxdi (Feestin) ts & (gert]_ pare-in be done, blak pic and 


gert brynstane ¢1460 Jowneley Myst, iit, 1a7 Anoynt 
thi ship with pik and tar. 1501 Dovucras Pad. Hon. it. 31 
All fall of brintstane, pick, and bulling leid. 1g71 Wills 4 
Inu. N.C. (Surtees) I. 364 In ye seller..v berrells of pre 
41778 Hobie Noble xii. in Child Ballads vu. (1890) 2/a Vho 
dark the night as pick and tar. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. a) 
sv. Pick, “As dark as pick’, 3 : 

2. Applied to various bituminons snbslances 
(mineral pitch) ; esp. (Jew’s pitch) = ASPHALT 1, 
BITUMEN 1. 

1388 Wycur Gen. vi. 14 Thon schalt anoynte it with pitche 
{38a glew, Vude. bitumine] with ynne and with outforth. 
c1g00 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xii. Men callez it 
Asfaltit, pat es to say, be Lac of Pikke. 1955 Even Decades 
134 They gather pytche whiche sweateth owte of the rockes. 
1604 E. G{simstone] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies we xvii. 173 
At the point of Cape S. Helaine, there is a spring or 
fountaine of pitch, 1667 Mitton P. £. xt. 731 A Vessel of 
huge bulk,..Smeard round with Pitch, 183: T. P. Jones 
Convers. Chent. xxviii. 289 Asphalinin, sometimes called 

‘eww's pitch, is a much purer bitumen_than common pitch. 

tis found on the banks of the Dead Sea, and in,. Trinidad, 
forming large beds in the earth. 1836 R, M. Martin //ist. 
W, Indies 1, Trinidad 190 The most remarkable miperal 
phenomenon is the Asphaltnm, or Pitch Lake. Jd/d. 19 

The pitch at the sides of the lake is perfectly hard ani 
cold, but as one walks towards the middle..the pitch 
becomes softer. i 

3. Improperly applied to the resin or crude tnr- 
pentine which exudes from pine and fir trees. 

Burgundy or white pitch; see Burcuxny ‘a Canada or 
hemlock pitch ; see Uemiock 4. Greek pitch =Covornony, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvit. cxxi, (Tollem. MS5.), 
This tre (Pinus] takep sone fyre,.. for oute perof concep 
picche. 1495 /éid. cxxiii. 685 Pytche..is droppynge of the 
pyne tree. 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree .. is 
sayde to sweate, and to droppe forth Pitch, 1614 MARk- 
nam Cheap Husb. 1. (2668) Table Hard Words, Pitch of 
Burgundy is Rosen, and the blacker the better. 1874 
Gassoo & Baxter Mat. Afed. 367 Burgundy pitch consists 
chiefly of resin, but a little volatile oil is present. 

+b. = Pireu-rine, Prreu-TReEe. Obs. 

1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 141 The soil.. besides Birch- 
trees, hath Fir and Pitch. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. 1. 
614 Narycian Woods of Pitch, whose gloomy Shade Seems 
for Retreat of heav’nly Muses made ! & 

4, Proverbiat Phrases: Black or dark as pitch 
(cf. pitch-black, pitch dark,in 3); He that toucheth 
pitch shall be defiled therewith (cclas. xiii. 1), ete. 

+303 R. Baunne Handl. Synue 6578 Who so wl 
pycché wellyng hote, He shal haue fylbe perof sumdeyl, 
ibid, 11540 Black as pyk. ¢ 1380 Sir Fernuimd, 146% jai 
he par so blac so pych. ¢1386 Cuaucea Pars. 7, P 780 
Who so toucheth warm pych it shent hise fyngres. 1579 
Srensea ag Cad, May 74 Who touches Pitch mought 
needes be defilde. 1622 hiner tr, Aleman's Guzman 
PAZ w. 117 It growes darke as pitch, 1886 H, Conway 
Living or Dead xx, 1 was touching pitch, yet striving to 
keep myself from being defiled. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pitch-ball, -barrel, -heater, 
-ladle, -pit, -stain, -still; pitch-blackened, -coloured, 
elined, -stained, -smelling, pitch-like adjs.; pitch- 
biack a., of the brownish-black colour of pitch ; 
also, Intensely black or dark ; pitch-boat: see 
quot.; pitch-boilery, a place or vessel in which 
tat is boiled for making pitch; pitch-brown a., 
of the dark brown colour of pitch; pitch-coal, 
bituminous coal, orother hard biluminous subslance, 
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such as jet (quot. 1839); pitch-dark a, (nsnally as 
two words when predicative), ‘as dark as pitch’, 
intensely dark; hence pitch-darkness; pitch-fir 
= PirciH-PInE; piteh-knot, a pitchy knot (Kxot 
56.1 14) of a pine or other tree used as a light; 
cf. pine-knot; pitch-mark = fitch-brand; so pitch- 
marked a, = pitch-branded; pitch-mineral = 
mineral pitch: see sense 2; pick-mirk a. Sc. 
= pilch-dark, piteh-mop, a mop wilh which 
the sides and other parts of a ship are pitched ; 
pitch-opal, an inferior varlety of common opal, 
with a resinous lustre (also called restn-ofal) ; 
pitch-ore, (2) a dark brown ore of copper, con- 
taining bitumen; pitchy copper ore; (6) = Pirti- 
cITE; (¢) = Pircu-BLENDE; pitch-polisher, a 
metal instrument for polishlng curved surfaces of 
glass, being coated with a prepared pitch (Byrne 
Artisan’s Hand-bk, 1853, Index); pitch-pot = 
pitch-kettle;, tpitch-speeched a, (obs. nonce-wd.), 
ultering fonl or offensive speech (cf. Th geo ; 
pitch-tankard, o tankard lined with pitch, for 
imparting a flavour to beer, etc. ; tpitch-wine, 
wine having a flavour of pitch; pitch-wood, the 
resinons wood of plne or fir trees, See also Pitci- 
BLENDE, etc. 


1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., a § (Cornw.), a bag 
covered with pitch, in which powder is inclosed for charging 
damp holes, 1879 Froupe Cawsar xix. 315 *Pitch-balls, 
torches, faggots.. to feed the es. 170s SHartese. Charac. 
(2737) I. 29 To bring (the Christians]..upon the stage in a 
pleasanter way than that of bear-skins and *pitch-barrels. 
1599 Marsron Sco. Villanie 1. v. 197 Tuscus..Hath drawn 
false lights from *pitch-black loueries, 1849 D. J. Browne 
Amer, Poultry Yd. (1855) 237 The head..and_ tail, are 
fo tgoa Temple Bar Mag. June 690 The pitch 
lack cavern of the lower deck. a Tennyson Last 
Tourn, 67 With blunt gs Soo lacken'd sawing the 
air, 1867 Smytu Saslor’s Word-k., *Pitchdoat, a vessel 
fitted for boiling pitch in, which should be veered astern 
of the one being caulked. 1885 Stauiysrass tr. Hekn's 
Wand. Plants & Anim, 454 “Pitch-boileries in the wooded 
spursof the Alps. 1839 Use Dict. Arts 66a Jet; a species 
of “pitch: or glance-coal 1854 Ronatps & Ricxarpson 
Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 33 Varieties in which the fracture is 
conchoidal and the structure more dense have been dis- 
tinguished as conchoidal brown coal or pitch coal. 1601 
Cuetrte & Munoay Death Larl of Hfantington ut in 
Hazl. Dodsley V111.256 * Pitch-colour’d, ebontacd: blacker 
than black. 18a7 Dissagus Viv. Grey vi. i, The stars pre- 
vented it from ever being *pitch dark. 1842 Dickens A acr. 
Notes vi, Ascend these pitch-dark stairs. 1874 Haxe Sfo! 
of my Lift (1900) IV. xvii, ag1 We. set off again .. wit 
lanthorns in “pitch darkness. 1780 Von Tao /eeland 41 
The wth oh Natyey *pitch-firs. 1798 Betknar //7s¢, 
New Hanfsh. V1. go Alighted "pitch-knot is placed on the 
outside of a canoe. 1786 Suecvocne Voy. round World aas 
The ‘pitch-ladle, and covers of the ship's coppers were con- 
verted into frying pans. 1694 SaLMon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 
228/t Ropy or *Pitch-like Wood-soot, 1896 Daily News 11 
July 6/1 Old Piggins, and leathern “pitch-lined beer ‘jacks’, 
withather liketraditional utensils. 1523 Fitruens. //sd.§ 5a 
Both eare marke, *pitche marke, and radel marke [of sheep]. 
‘mace W. Dickson Pract. Agric. IL. 1057 If there be pitch- 
marks. .they should also be clipped out. 1688 Lond. Caz. 
No, ag7q/4 She has been *Pitch mark'd in several places 
with n Horse shoe, and a Tarr'd P. on her Rump. 1795 
Macnettn Will & Jean v t10 ° Pick mirk nies is setting in. 
1759 Ann, Reg. 76/2 Uc..struck him on the breast with a 
*pitch-mop. 1882 Ocitvie, */r¢ch-opal, an inferior kind of 
common opal. 1796 Kirwan 2len. Alin, (ed. 2) II. iv. 239 
Sometimes this Ore is mixed with Bitumen. .and is called 
Pech Erxor *pitch Ore. 1896 Cuesta Dict, Names Min., 
Pitch-ore,.. Also a syn. of pitch-blende. /éfa., Pitticite.. 
f. mrré, ‘pitch’, because it was earlier called pitch-ore, 
31719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 11. xii 348 Dipping it in the 
*pitch-pot. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 20/1 Cursing till my 
blood boiled like a pitch-pot. 1596 J. Trussei in Sonth- 
wells Tri. Death To Rar., But let this *pitch-speecht mouth 
defile but one, 1836 Dickens O. Tris? alviii, Wine-stains, 
+ *pitch-stains, any stains, all come out at one rub with the 
. composition, 1890 Cent, Diet. t.0. Pitch-tankard, *Pitch- 
tankards are still used in Germany with certain Kinds of 
beer, such as the Lichtenhainer. 1601 Hottano Plixy I, 
406 This kind of *Pitch wine brought the territory about 
Vienna into great name. 182g J. Neat Bro, Fouathan 1. 84 
Tumbted him ,.into the fire-place, among the “pitch-wood. 
Pitch (pilf), 4.2 [f. Prren vt The sense- 
development ts in many points obscure and uncer- 
tain, esp. that of branches IV and V, which it is 
difficult to connect with any sense of the vb.] 
I. Act or manner of pitching. J 
+1. An act of setting, laying, or we 
concr, that which is laid or thrown down 
a contribution to a meal). Obs. rare. 
Yarsoo Chester Pl. (E. E. T.S.) vit. 107 Lay fourth, each 
man, alyche, What he hath left of his lygeray 5 And I will 
first put forth my piche With my parte first of us all three. 
¢1seo in Forniv. Batlads. fe, MSS. 1. 455 It cost mea Noble 
at one pyche, Q " 
b. An act of pitching or fixing npon a thing or 


down; 
in quot. 


place. (See Pitctt v.1 16.) a 
179 in T. Hutchinson's Diary 11, 434 We contioue to 
think this a very agreeable part of Eng land; aod perhaps 


I could not have made a better pitch than I have done. 
2. An act of plunging head-foremost. Also with 
advbs. see, Mant, The plange ordown sven mioaian 
of aship’s head in a sea-way: see Pircu v.! 19 b. 
176-9 FaLconer SArprur. i. 725 AL every pitch the over- 
whelming billows bend Beneath their load the qpivering 
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bowsprit’s end. 1853 ATKinson Stan/on Grange (1864) 72 
A tipsy-looking kind of pitch-forward of the bird. 1870 J. 
Beckett in Ang. Afech. 7 Jan. 411/2 ‘There has been ‘a 
pitch-in’, as a collision is usuall called by drivers and 

uaids, 1870 G. Macponatp Aé Back of North Wind ix, 
an pelt know I am near you hy every roll and pitch of the 
vessel p 

3. The act of pitching or throwing underhand 
(Pircu vl 17), a. Cricket. The act or manner 
of pitching or delivering the ball in bowling, or 
the way in which it pitches or alights, b. Sase- 
bal/. The act of pitching or serving the ball to 
the batter: the right or turn to do this, ¢. Golf, 
The action of ‘lofting’ the ball up to the hole, or 
to the green. : 

184 ‘Bar Cricke Man, 41 A judicious bowler. .varies 
his style, pitch, and pace, according to the play of the hitter, 
1851 qoeewiae Guide to Cricketers 15 The pitch of the 
ball depends very much npon your pace. 1897 Ranjitsinnjt 


Cricket 167 Que of the main things in making an off-drive | 


in any direction is to get well to the pitch of the ball. gor 
Scotsman 9 Sept. 4/7 His pitch overrnnning the hole, he 
gave himself too much to do for a half in s. 

4. a. = Pircu-Farruinc, rare. Now dad. 

17qa_Cuesterr. Leff. (1792) I. ciii. 285, I would be 
melancholy and mortified, ff did not construe Homer, and 
play at pitch, better than any boy..in my own form. 1886 
in Ecwortny WV, Somerset Word-bk, 

b. Cards. A game resembling all-fours, but so 
played that the trump sait is determined by ‘pitch- 
ing’, i.e. leading a card of that suit. 

5. slang. A talk, chat: cf. Pircu v.17 d. 
1892 Pall Afall G.7 Sept.2/1 We now have a ‘pitch’ with 
the men; ‘pitch’, be i¢ said, is another term for talk. 


II. Something that is pitched, or used for 


pitching. 

+6. A net pitched or set for catching fish. Ods. 

1§23 Firzugea. Surv. sob, To fysshe with shouenettes, 
trodenettes, small es andsucheother. 1590 4ets Priv, 
Council (1899) XIX. 406 He should cause the said wayres, 
stakes and pytches to be removed and plucked up, that the 
river maie have yts free course. 1708 Act 4 Anue c. 24 
Nets, Angles, Leaps, Pitches, and other Engines for the 
taking..of Fish. 

7. local. @&. = PITCHER? 3; b. = Pircner? 4. 

1674-91 Ray S. §& £. C. Words 109 A Pitch, a Rar of lron 
with a thick square pointed end to make holes in the ground 
by pitching down. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
134 The stakes or pitches..were chiefly of willow. 18: 
Frnt, R. Agric. Soc. XV AL. u. 363 Live stakes (provincially 
termed withy pitches), 1886 E.woatav JV. Somerset 'ord- 
5k., Sv., In making new hedges it is usual to stipulate ‘to 
be planted with good withy or elder pitches’ or ‘pitchers ’. 

8. A quantity of something pitched. a. The 
quantity of hay, etc, thrown np by a pitchfork. 

1778 [W. Maasuatt] Minutes Agric, 2 Sept, an. 1776, 
Every pitch of hay and corn, generally speaking, passes 
twice thro’ his hands. 1878 Jerreries Gamekeeper at 11.76 
The ‘pitch of hay on the prong. 

_b. The quantity of some particular commodily 
pitched or placed ia a market for sale. 

1866 Standard ac 2f/y The pitch of cheese was the 
largest that has been known for some years past. 1886 
Alauch, Courter 18 Feb, 7 There was an imniense pitch of 
cheese yesterday. 1887 Daily News 15 Oct. 2/4 The pitch 
of..hops this year at Weyhill..is smaller than in any year 
since the blight of 1860. 1888 /é/d. 9 July 2/7 Other sorts 
lof wool]..are heing thrown on the market in large pitches. 

9. A paving stone; esp. one set on cdge, a ‘sett’: 
=Pircner? 5, Cf. Pircn v1 8 c, Prrcuine wd, 
sd. 6 b. 

1896 Datly News 30 Sept. 7/1 A large part of the [Picca- 
dilly) Cirens is ‘up’, and apd Ee cand wath granite pitches. 

ITI. Place of pitching. ‘ 

10. gen. The place or point at or from which 
something is pitched. rare. 

1551 Recoroe Pathw. Knowl. 1. xi, Then pitch one foote 
of your compasse at the one ende of the line, and with the 
other foote draw a bowe line right oucr the pytche of the 
compasse. 1630 in Deser. Thames (1738) 75 Every Hebber- 
man shall fish hy the Shore, and pitch their Pole at half 
Ebb, and shall have but forty Fathom Rope allowed from 
the Pitch of theic Pole into the River. 

11. A place at which one stations oneself or is 
stationed; a portion of ground selected by or 
allotted to a person for residence, business, or any 
occnpation ; ¢s, a spot in a street or other public 
place at which a stall for the sale or display of 
something is pitched or set up, or at which a street 
performer, a bookmaker, etc, stations himself. 

1765 T. Hurcuinson J/ist, Afass, 1.1.22 Here Mr. Nowell 
and some of his friends made their pitch. 3851 Maview 
Lond. Labour 1. 10/2 In consequence of a New Police regu- 
lation, ‘stands’ or‘ pitches’ have been forbidden. 1889 Darly 
News 22 Oct. 3/1 Two pitches were made in widely separated 
quarters of the town, and in each instance the members of 
Parliament..left a numerous and interested assembly. 1905 
fbid. 2 Jan. 9 Haying chosen their ‘pitch’ the ponies 
were unharnessed, triangular fireplaces of stout poles erected. 

b. A place or spot in a river where an angler 
takes his stand. 

1867 F. Feancis Angling i. (1880) 44 note, Before the 
angler .. Biempts to fish any special hole, swim, pitch, or 
cast. 187a £eho 5 Aug., A fisherman has had orders from 
a customer to bait one or two harbel pitches, and not to 
spare the worms, 

12. Agric, and Mining (Comw.). A definite 
portion of a ficld, or of a mine, allotted to a par- 
ticular workman, 
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1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 659 After having 
completed. .one pitch of work, consisting of thirteen ridges, 
he is to begin again in a similar manner, 1855 J. R. Lese- 
cup Cornivall Mines 142 By this management the lode is 
finnlly divided into masses called pitches, each sixty feet in 
height, by about thirty-three feet in length. /did, 280 The 
distance he goes underground, and the places he continues 
to work in when he arrives at his ‘ pitch ‘, are known to few 
besides the Cornish miner himself. 1895 TempLe & Suetpon 
Hist. Northfield, Atass. 16 The two meadows..were not 
divided, till the choice pitches were assigned in 1731. 1895 
J. W. Anvgrson Prospector's Handbk, (ed. 6) 163 Pitch 
(Cornwall)—The part of a lode let out to be worked on tribute. 

13. Cricket. The place where the wickels are 
pitched ; the piece of ground between and about 
the wickets. 

1890 Daily News 17 Oct. 5/3 The London Playing Fields 
Committee is now ie fifteen good cricket pitches in 
Epping Forest. 1891 H. Devmmonn Baxter's Second 
Lea oes i, At that moment the first ball whizzed down the 
pitch. comets 
+14. fig. A position taken up and maintained ; 
a fixed opinion or resolution. Obs. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxxvin ix. 987 They knew the 
natures and minds of their countrymen... how untractable 
they were and not to be removed if they once tooke a pitch. 
1bid, xLA¥. xxxvili, 1195 None of you may thinke that I have 
taken such a pitch, and hold that opinion of mine without 
just cause. : . 

IV. Highest point, height, ctc. 

+15. The highest (or extreme) point, top, sum- 
mit, apex, vertex. Oés, 

azssz Letanp /tin. VIL. 5 From this Bridge the great 
Streate of the Towne goith up apon a pratie Hille: at the 
Pitch whereof there turnith a nothar Streat hy Este to Seint 
Peter's, the leade Churche of the Towne. 1587 Haarison 
England t. v. in Holinshed 1. 10 The length of the face, 
taken at large from the pitch of the crowne to the chin. 
Jéid., From the highest part of the forehead tothe pitch of the 
chin, 1600 Hottann Livy u. 1.79 The Veientians..set a 
compasse about the hill side, and gained the verie top and 
pitch [vertex] thereof. 1667 Mitton /?. L. it. 772 Down 
they fell Driv’n headlong from the Pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Deep. — 

+ 16. A projecting point of some part of the 
body, as the shoulder, the hip. (In first quot. 
app. used for the shoulders collectively.) Oés. 

1586 Martowe sf Pt, Taméuré. u. i, Such breadth of 
shoulders as might mainly bear Old Atlas’ burden ;—'twixe 
his manly pitch A pearl, more worth than all the world, is 
placed. gga R. D. Edis dots 78 This garment.. 
was taken up round about the pitch of her lee 1607 
Torsere Four. Beasts (1658) 310 When the shoulder point, 
or pitch of the shoulder jof a horse], is displaced. 1611 
Coser. Acromion, the shoulder pitch, 

17. ? The extreme point of a cape or headland, 
where it projects farthest into the sea. 

1677 W. Huspasn Narr.1.5 The Sea coast from the pitch 
of Cape Cod to the mouth of Connecticot River. 1743 
Burketey & Cummins Voy, S. Seas 150 And very narrowly 
ecapa clearing the Breakers off the Pitch of the Cape. 1857 
R. Tomes Amer. in Japan i. 3: 1n seven hours after 
Teawile ‘Table Bay, the steamer was off the pitch of the 

ape. 
pitch of the lofty headland. 

18. The height to which a falcon or other bird 
of prey soars before swooping down on its prey ; 
rarely gew. the height to which any bird rises in 
the air. Often in phr. to fly a pitch. 

igor Suaxs. 1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. rr Between two Hawks, 
which flyes the higher pitch. 1598 — 2 Hen. VI, 0. i. 12 
And hbeares his thoughts aboue his Faulcons Pitch. 1650 B. 
Discolliminiuim 50 When Buzzards are advanc'd, they flie 
an Eagles pitch. 1828 Searicur Hawking 22 Much better 
..than that his pitch should be lowered .. by too much 
luring. /did. 27 The hawk, if at a good pitch, will stoop at 
him (the magpie] as he passes to another hush. 1852 R. I’, 
Burton Falconry Vall. Indus v, 62 Well too did the kite 
+ -get to his pitch, and prepare himself for the combat. 

b. In directly figurative or allusive use. 

c1586 Cress Pemaroxe Ps. txxui. ii, So high a pitch 
their proud presumption flyes. 1594 Suas. Rich. //7, 1. 
vii. 188, 1635-56 Cowtey Dav, u. 126 To this strange pitch 
their high affections flew. 1718 Free thinker No. 77.151 He 
flies a Pitch above Common Mischiefs. 1798 Feratar /d/ustr. 
Sterne vi. 18a Rabelais flew to a higher pitch, too, than 
Sterne. 1837-9 Haream Hist, Lit. 1.1 ili. § 101. 214 
Another|comedy] entitled Sergius. fliesamuch higher pitch. 

+c. The height to which anything rises; alti- 
tnde, elevation. Ods. . 

rg90 Spenser /. Q. 1. xi. 31 That infernall Monster..Gan 

high advaunce his broad discoloured hrest Above his wonted 


pitch, 1 lee Comm, 2 Tim. iv. 10 Blazing comets.. 
when they begin to decline from their pitch, they fallto the 
earth, Powea £27. Philos. 1.90 The Quicksilver will 


fall down to its wonted pitch and stint of 29 inches or there- 
abonts. 1774 G. Waite Seléorne 14 Feb, A very wet 
autumn and winter, sé as to raise the springs to a pitch 
beyond anything since 1764. 
19. jig. cae 15 or 18). Highest or supreme 
oint or degrce; acme, climax, greatest height. 
ow i exc, in at the pitch of one’s voice. (Cf. 
22, 23. 
1624 Wotton Archit. Pref. in Redig. (1651) 195 Vitrnvins 
..wrote when the Roman Empire was neer the pitch. 1723 
f'res. St. Russia 11. 184 Mankind would have been brought 
tothe Pitch of Wickedness. 1742 Pore Dunc., Af. Scridlerus, 
Forty .. the very acme and pitch of life for writing Epic 
esy. 1848 Newman Loss § Gain in. x. 382 A little 
oy..and a poor woman, singing at the pitch of their voices. 
1873 Buack Py. Thule xxiii, When the general hilarity was 
at 56's ; 
+20. Height (of a person or animal), slatare. Ods. 


1883 Times 27 Aug. 8/2 To stand close in to the | 


PITCH. 


1575 Gascoicne Conipl. Gr. Kut. Wks., Weedes 183 The 
mounture so well made, and for my pitch so fi. 1631 Hey- 
woon Fatr Maid of West 1.3. Wks. 1874 11. 295 Much ofm 
stature? Much about yonr pitch. 1681 HickeRinGite Blac: 
Non-Conf. xv. Wks. 1716 IT. 132 Just of his Size, Com- 
plexion and Pitch. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 170 Makes 
the work fall too low for the pitch of the Workman. 1807 
Bewiek “ist. Carers 63 All those of each kind thar 
exceed or fall short of this pitch, are more or less dispro- 
portioned. | 

21. Height of an arched roof, or of any roof or 
ceiling, above the floor, or of the vertex of an arch 
above the springing line. 

1615 G. Sanoys 7rav. 161 The roofe of the Temple is of a 
high pitch, curiously arched, and supported with great 
pillars of marble, 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 64, 
9 Foot betwixt the Floors..is the Pitch of their Rooms, 
177a Hutton Bridges 59 A semicircle whose height or pitch 
is 45 feet, and consequently its spar ee feet, /ézd. 99 Pitch, 
of an arch, the perpendicular height from the spring or 
impost tothe keystone. 1844-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. Pitch 
of an Arch, the versed sine, or height from the springing 
line up to the under-side of it. 

‘V. Height in a figurative sense, degree. 

22, Comparative height or intensily of any quality 
or attribute; point or position on an ideal scale; 
degree, elevation, stage, status, level. Almost 
always used of a high or intense degree: cf. 19, 15. 

1868 Ascnam Scholem, u. (Arb.) 87 The Latin tong, enen 
whan it was, as the Grecians Say, in axuy, that is, at the 
hiest pitch of all perfitenesse. 1607 Watktxcion QOft. 
Glass xiii. (1664) 149 That they may come to the pitch 
of old age. 1608 D. Tluvit] Ess. Pol. § Alor. 33 Rays: 
ing the valour of every .. person amongst them, to a 
farre higher pitch. 1671 Mitton Sanson 169 To lowest 
pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 1684 Contenipl. St, 
Man u. ix. (1699) 232 Let him be raised to the highest 

itch of Honour. 1728 Veneer Sincere Penitent Pref. 6 

ill they arrive at such a pitch, as they cannot think of 
without horrorand astonishment. 17ga Hume £ss. & Treat. 
(1777) I. 107 To what a pitch did the Athenians carry their 
eloquence { 18za Hazuitr 7adle-2, Ser. 1. iv. (1860) 82 The 
feelings are wound up toa pitch of agony. 1871 Faresan 
Norm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 245 The family which in two genera- 
tions had risen from obscurity tothe highest pitch of greatness. 

b. spec. in Copper-smelling: see quols. 

1839 Ure Dict, Arts 323 ‘Yo render the metal malleable, 
or, in the language of the smelters, bring it to the proper 
pitch, 1868 Joynson Jefals 99 ‘The copper is tested, as 
above described, from time to time, and, according to its 
pitch or grain. 1877 Raymonp Statist. Alines & Mining 
, 30 af the pitch is right the globules will all be round and 

hollow. 

23. That quality of a musical sonnd which de- 
pends on the comparative rapidity of the vibrations 
producing it; degree of acuteness or graveness of 
tone. (Sometimes also in reference to the tone of 
the voice in speaking.) Also, a parlicular standard 
of pitch for voices and instruments, as concert 
pitch, cte. 

1597 Mortey /xtrod. Mus. 166 Take an instrument, as 
a Lute Orpharion, Pandora, or such like, being in_the 
naturall pitch, and set it a note or two lower. 160a 2nd Pt. 
| Return fr. Parnass. v i. (Arb.) 64 A playne song .. Whose 

highest pitch in lowest base doth end, 1694 Hororr /ar- 

mony (473x) 152 What it is chat makes Humane Voices, even 

of the same Pitch, so much to differ one from another. 1776 
| Bueney Hist, Afus, (1789) 1. i. 11 All the notes in the hori- 


zontal range of the several diagrams are at the same pitch. 
1831 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. (1833) 229 To depend,.on 
of vibration constituting the note. 
| 1867 Lapy Hereear Cradle L,i.9 Screaming out..in every 
| conceivable key and pitch of shrillness. 1869 Athenzum 
: 23 Jan. 136/1 The note c, on the third space of the treble 
. clef, corresponds to a number of double vibrations per 
second, varying from abont 500 to 550, according to the 
pitch adopted, F J 
b. transf. applied to the degree of rapldity of 
vibration in light, etc., as being analogous to 


musical pitch. 

1871 TyspaLn Fragm. Se. (1879) 1. iii. 79 As we advance 
along the spectrum..the pitch of the light. .heightens. 1903 
Daily Record & Mail a5 Dec. 5 One receiving instrument 
will only take messages sent by another instrument ‘tuned 
to the same pitch, that is sending vibrations of a given 
length and frequency. 7 

VI. Inclination, slope, declivity. 

24. Degree of inclination to the horizon, slope; 
a sloping part or place. sfec. a. A downward 
inclination or slope (on a picce of ground or 
water); a steep place, declivity ; a descent, usually 
sloping, sometimes perpendicular. 

(¢1420 app. implied in Pircutones. Cf. also Prrett v.20] 

3gqa Upart Erasm. Apoph. 135 Rockes of a down right 
pitche, or a steepe down falle. 1542-5 Evvor Dict., Clinus, 
seu cliuum, the pitche of an hy, sometyme the syde of an 
hyll. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1.78 The mountaine Hamus.. 
had in the pitch thereof the towne Aristaeum. 1788 M. 
Courter in Life, etc, (1888) L. 402 ‘The road from Jennies s 
to this house is mostly good, some few sharp pitches. 1796 
Morse Aner. Geog. I. 480 The whole descent is about 200 
feet, in several pitches. 1807 P. Gass Jrv/. 100 Captain 

* Lewis had been up the falls 1g miles above the first shoot 
or pitch, 1898 Weston. Gaz. 30 Mar. 3/2 The great gully 
that runs up the centre of the Wastwater Screes. ‘This 
gully was attempted in 1895 hy three climbers, who con- 
quered eight ‘pitches', but were defeated by the ninth. 
1904 J. N. Cotur in Adpine Jrul. XX1L. 10 (The ridge) 
was impossible, being made up entirely of bare slabs and 
sea pitches. 5 : 
. Alining. The inclination of a vein of ore or 
seam of coal from the horizontal; the dip or rise. 
31719 StRAcHEY in Phil, Trans. XXX. 969 The Obliquity 


the pitch or eth 
wr 


PITCH. 


or Pitch, as they term it, in all the Works hereabout, {s 
about a2 Inches in a Fathom, 1883 Grestev Gloss, Coat 
Mining, Pitch, dip or tise of a seam, 

ce. Arch, The inclination of a sloping roof, 
or of the rafters, to the horizontal; the steepness 
of slope of a roof; the proportion of the height of 


a root to its span. 

1703 Moxon AMech. Exerc. 14x The Reasons for several 
Pitches you may find among Books of Architecture. /did. 
163 The Angle a Gable-end is set to, is called the Pitch ol 
the Gable-ead. 1710 J. [aanis Lex. Techn. I. ¢. v., 1f the 
Length of each Rafier be 3 of the Breadth of the Buildiog, 
then they say that the Roof is of a True Pitch: But if the 
Rafters are longer, they say ’tis a Aigh or skarf pitch’d 
Roof; if shorter, they call it a dow or far pitch'd Roof. 
1828 luton Course Math. UL. 87 When the roof is of a 
true pitch, that is, forming a right aege at top; then the 
Deck of the building, with its half added, is the girt over 
both sides nearly. 1863 D. G, Mrtcnete By Farm Edge- 
wood 85 Walls..of the uniform height of tea feet, covered 
with a roof of sharp pitch. a1878 Sin G.G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. (1879) I. 254 All previons styles of architecture .. in 
Southern countries, had roofs of a low pitch. 


d. The slope of a flight of steps ; concer. a flight 


of sleps. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 147 You will first ascend u 
a Bich of Flyers, which Pitch (making an Angle of 38 deg. 
with the Floor) with ten Steps raise you six Foot high above 
the Floor, 1842-76 Gwitt Archil. § 2026 The framed 


timbers which suppart the stepsof a staircase are called the | 


carriage. They eeeeelly consist of two pieces inclined to 
the pitch of the stairs, called the rough strings. . 

6, The setting of a plonghshare to enable it to 
penetrate a required depth. f The rake or Incli- 
nation of the teeth of asaw. gg. The inclination 
of the bit of a plane to the surface that is being 
planed. 

1907 Moatimea J/nsd, (1721) 1. 50 A great matter..in the 
making of Plonghs, is to make them go true to the pitch 
they are set. 1787 W. Maasnatt Vor/olk 48 Plowing the 
full depth uf the soil is called ‘taking it up a full pitch‘. 
3895 Knicut Dict, Mech.s.v., The pitch of a saw is the 
rake or inctination of the face of a tooth..The rake is a 
forward slant of the face, not common, but found in some 
saws... The common pitch of a bench-plane is 45°... Pitch of 
scraping and metal planes 80° lo vertical. 1875 Carpentry 
§ Join. a3 A jack plane with its double iron .. fying in its 
hed, the latter being at an angle of 45 deg. to the sole. This 
is the angle called common pitch. ‘ 

VII. 25. Aveck. The fixed distance between 
successive points or lines (?the distance at which 
these ate pitched or fixed). 


a. The distance be- | 


tweea the centres of any two successive teeth of | 


a cog-wheel or pinion, or links of a gear-chain, 


measured along the fetch-line or pitch-circle (see | 


26); the distance between the successive paddles 
of a paddle-wheel, measured on the circle passing 
through their centres, b. The distance between 
the successive convolutions of the thread of a 
screw, measured in a dircction parallel to the axis, 
and indicating the distance through which the 
screw moves fotward in oneturn. c. The distance 
hetween the centres of successive rivets or stays. 
d, Ia floor-cloth printing, The distance between 
the pltch-pins or guide-pins, used for the same pur- 
poseas the register-points in lithographic printing. 
1815 J. Smuurn Panorama Se. & Art I. 362 Uf the teeth of 

one wood and the other iron, then the iron ones are 
made to have less ee than the wooden ones, because 
they nre then found to wear better, 1823 R. Bucwanan 
Aliitwork (ed. 2) 30 By the pitch is understood the dis- 
tance between the centres of two contiguous teeth, 1825, 
J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 433 The pitch of their 
teeth should be the same as that of the teeth of the cylin. 
der. 1863 P. Baray Dockyard Econ. 264 The pitch of 
the screw could be altered from the deck to snit the velo- 
city of the vessel. 1869 Sin E. J, Reep Shipouild. xvii. 
335 The question of the proper pitch of rivets, i.e. their 
listance apart from centre to centre, requires some _con- 

sideration, 1870 Eng, Mechanic 14 Jan. 437/a Find the 
pitch of the screw required to be Extend multiply the 
numerators, 1874 Turaain Naval Archit. 130 The spacin 
Or pitch of rivets required hy Lloyd’s rules is ‘four an 
a half diameters apart, from centre to centre, excepting i 
the aoe stern post’. 1895 Knicnr Diet. Afeck. 
1719/2 The pitch of the paddles is the distance between 
them, measured on the circle which passes through their 
centers. 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. 1. 64 The length .. in 
a spur wheel including a tooth and a space is called the 
aaa and the circle oo which such distances are set off is 
called the pitch circle, ibid. 1, 66/2 The pitch of rifling of 
the Enfield is one turn in six feet six inches. 1890 Clacton 
News 2$ Jan. 2/3 Most makers of implements now use only 
standa pitches of screws, so that any broken screw or 
missing nut can quickly be replaced. 1 Cycling 43 The 
distance between the centraf points of two similar tinks,.. 
is called the pitch of the chain: it is nearly always one inch, 
WIT. 26. attrit. and Comb.; pitch-block, 

a block for Sapporting an object to be worked at, 
which can be inclined at any pitch or angle; 
usually one with a base working like a ball and 
socket-joint ; pitch-chain, a chain consisting of 
links bolted or riveted together so as to work in 
the teeth of a toothed wheel; pitch-circle, a cir- 
calar fitch-line (see below); so pitch-diameter, 
the diameter of the pitch-circle of a wheel, etc.; 
pitch-faced a., of masonry, having the arris cut 
true, but the face beyond the edge left rclatlvely 

tough, being merely dressed with a pltching chisel 

Vou. Vil. 
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(icier Dict. Mech, Supp. 1884); + pitch-hill 2., 
leclivitous, ptecipitous; pitch-line, the ieaey 
linc, usually a circle, passlug through the teet 
of a cog-wheel, pinion, rack, etc. so as to touch 
the corresponding line in another cog-wheel, 
cic, when the two ate geared together; pitch- 
notation, notation indicatiag musleal pitch; pitch- 
note, a note sounded to determine the pitch of 
a tune, etc. (also fig.) ; pitch-point, the point of 
contact of the pitch-llnes of two cog-wheels, etc, 
which engage with each other ; + piteh-vet, a shoot 
(of willow, etc.) cut for planting; cf. sense 7 and 
Pitcher 2 4; pitch-surface, the surface oa which 
the pitch-circle of a wheel lies; pitch-wheel, 
a toothed wheel engaging with another. See also 
Pitcurork 2, etc, 

0875 Knicut Dict, Mech., *Pitch-block, a cushioned seat 
of a concave hemispherical form, in which sheet-metal is 
held while being chased. 1844 Srernens Bk, Farm 11. 304 
*Pitch-chains are of two kinds, the buckle-chain and the 
ladder-chain, /éid. 537 The | ag is employed to 
communicate motion from the first mover—the carriage nxle 
—to the seed-wheels. 1819 Rees Cycé, XXIII. 3 Zivb/t 
A circle. .is described round the face of the rough cogs upon 
its pitch diameter, that is, the geometrical diameter, or actin 
line of the cogs; so that when the two wheels are at wor 
together, the “pitch circles..of the two are in contact. 1884 
F. J. Barrren Hatch § Clockme. 198 The pitch circles of a 
wheel and pinion working together should touch but not 
intersect exch other. 1560 Daustr. Séeidane's Conrm. 232 By 
reason of..the headlong and “pitchehill stepenes to looke 
downewardes. 1997 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 769/1 Draw the 
*pitch lines .. then divide them into the number of teeth or 
cogsrequired. 1815 J. Smitu Panorama Se.§ Art 1.36aThe 
centre or pitch-lines, from which the teeth are formed. 1881 
Baoaonouse Afns, Acoustics 373 On a full consideration of 
the question of "pitch-notation. 1795 Mason Ch. Alnus. i 
8 Before the opening of the Overture, it gives that *pitch 
note in full, which always leads me to expect a succession 
of more solemn sounds than in reality succeed it, 1859 
Ranxine Steam Engine § 153. 18: The position of the 
pinion should be such, that the *pitch-point, where its teeth 
are driven hy those of the cogged ring, may be in the same 
vertical plane parallel to the axis. 1519 Hoaman ule. 172 
A *pychesette of wythy groweth anon. 1887 D. A. Low 
Machine Draw. (1892) 40 A section of the *pitch surface of 
a toothed wheet by a plane perpendicular to its axis is a 
circle, and is called a pitch circle, 1858 Simmonos Dict. 
Trade, *Pitch-wheels, toothed wheels in machinery or 
clocks, which work together. 


Pitch (pitf, v1 Forms: 3-4 piche, 4-5 
picche, pycche, 5-6 pytch(e, (5 pydche), 6- 
pitch, (7 pecho). Pa.t. and pa. pple., pitched, 
pight: see below. [ME. piche(st, pieche(sz, norlh. 
pytke(n, pikke (see Pick v.2); pa. t. prhte, pizle, 
pighte, pa. pple. piht, pizt, pight; also latet pitched, 
pliched, pitcht, etc. (Cf. clthte, stihte, early pa. 
tenses of CLitcH, StitcH.) Of obscure origin and 
history. The forms point to an OE, *fice(elan, 
of the 1st weak class, pa.t. *Séh¢e, of which how- 
ever no instance has been found; nor does any vb. 


corresponding in form and sense i in the | 


cognate languages. See No¢e below. 
A. Hlustration of Forms. ; 

1. For the present stem, see the quots. in B., and 
those given under Pick v.2 

2. Past tense. a. 3 pihte, 3-4 pizte, 3-5 py3te, 
4-5pi3t, py3t, pighte, pyghte, (5 piht), 4~-Opyght, 
(pyth), 4-7 pight (pit). 8. 4 picched, 4-6 picht, 
5 pytched, 6 pyched, 7 pitcht, 6- pitched. 

4. ¢1205 LAY. 29653 Per he pihte his staf. 1297 R. Gtovuc. 
(Rolls) 1172 Stakes Site monion he pizte in temese grounde. 
(Ralls) Oh i ee, 
(Rolls) 44 oe it \s 
15246 He pighte he otal per doun vpright. x3.. &. £. 
Alttt. P, A. 741 He py3t hit pere in token of pes. ¢ 1386 
Cwaucea Knt.’s T. 1831 He pighte [v.r7. pyghte, pight, 
piht} hym on the pomel of his heed. ¢x400 Melayne 80 
And pyghte Panylyons with mekill pryde. 1436 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) Il. 152 Statly tentes anon they py3te. ¢14g90 Aferlin 
it. 150 Ther thei pight the kynges teynte. 1573 Bosseweun 
Armorte m1. 24h, He..pyght bys pauilions, at the beade of 
a Ryuer. 16a7 Daayton Agincourt, etc. 97 Vnder Pomfret 
his prond Tents he pight. 

B. cx R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4645 Pey 

icched per pauylons. 1340-70 Ader. & Dind, 1139 ad 

in., How alixandre picht a pelyr of marbyl pere. a) 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynion xvii. 399 He toke a torche 
fyred it, and pytched it bytwene the strawe and the bedsted. 
xszo Pyched [see B. 6). Pitched [see B. 4c}. 1583 
Stanvuvast “xis ii 74 ‘Theare picht he his kingdoom. 

3. Past participle, a. 3-4 ipiht, ipi3t, 4 ipy3t, 
ypi3zte, i-pe3t, 4-6 i-pight, 5 ypyght, 6 ypight. 
B. 4 pibt, (pite); 4-5 pizt, py3t, (5 pizte, 
py3te, pyghte), 5-6 (pighte), pyght, Se. pioht, 
pycht, 6 pyht, 4-7 (9 arch.) pight (poit). +. : 
piched, pyched, i-picht, 4-5 picched, -id, 
pytched, 6-8 pitcht, 6- pitched. ’ 

a. 1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 1126 Pe emperour adde ipizt 
(v. 77. ¢ x45 pizt, € 1435 ypyght] his panilons. 1387 Taevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 243 A spere i-py3t (hasta defixa). ibid. 
ILE, 273 pe pavylouns were i-pezt. /did, VII 75 Pe stake 
was i-pight, a1400 Pistilt of Susan 108 Pe pyon, be peere, 
wel Oke ipiht. 14) xtow Fayter of A.W xxxv. 
148 Wyth two stanes rpys, tatte eyther ende. 1524 orld 
§ Child in Hal. Dodsicy 1. 243, 1 have also palaces i-pight 
pce alan F.Q.1 ix. 33 For underneath a craggy cliff 
ypight. 2 
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R. Baunna_ Chron, Wace 
eym panylons & tente. /did. | 


PITCH. 


£ ¢1380 Witt, Palerne 1627 Per were pizt pauilounns 13... 
AMI, P. Be 78s In a porche of fat lace pyzt to pe 
gates, 136 Lanot, 2. Pz A. 1. 43 In middes on a Moun- 
tayne..Was piht a Panilon, ¢1400 Maunpey. (1839) 
avii, 183 A spere t is pight in to the erthe. ¢ 1420 
Anturs of Arth, xxxvii, ln myd Plumtun Lone, hor pane- 
Juns were pizte. ¢1430 Pizt, 14.. Py3t (see Bo sch a14go 
Pyght (B. 11). ¢ 1470 Gol. § Gatv. 313 Ane pailyeoun..that 

roudly wes picht. 15143 Pycht [see B. 5) ¢1sge In 

EaNERS Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 44 She had pyeht aryche 
panylyon, 157: NEWAM Jet, (1871) 55 His honors Tent, 
that... was pighte at long Ichington. 1578 Scot. Poems 
16th C. (1801) II. 203 A prince .. picht to rule and reigne. 
1579, 1647 Pight (see B. ts agao Stayvrte Stow's Surv. (1754) 
]. 1. xxix. 301/a In the Castle-yard was pight a comely 
Quintane. 1864 Sneat Uhlands Poems 292 On a rising 
hillock pi S 

. 13.. Piched [see B. 2]: pyched [B.5} I-picht 
in 5% ¢1380 Picchid (B10). ¢ 1420 Padlad, on Tub. Ww 
667 ‘Cet hem be pressed, picchid, and ywrie. 1345 LeLanp 
in Strype Ecel. Mem, 16 App. exviii. 330 Yet herein only 

lL have not pytched the supreme work of my labour, om 
78 Buttewn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 60 When tbe battaile 
was pitched, ¢ 1611 Cutarman ¢liad xv. 654 Close the deadly 
toil Was pitch'd on both parts, 1634 Sia I. Heageat Trav, 
4t Tents. .pitcht neere the water side. 1703 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc, 167 Any Substance. .pilcht steddy upon two points. 

B. Signification. 

L. To thrust la, ix ia; make fast, fasten, settle ; 
set, place. 

+L. trans, To thrust, drive (a stake, spear, staff, 
peg, etc.) firmly into the ground; to fix or make 
fast (a thing) by driving it into some object ; also, 
to fix (au object) on a pole, spear, etc.; to plant, 
implant; to fix, stick, fasten. In later quots., ap- 
proaching the sense ‘to place’. Oés. 

¢120g Lay. 6490 He igrap his spere iy per he pihte 
hit o bon londe [¢1275 bar hit was ipiht in londe}. ¢1ago 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 274/107 Pine staf piche in be grounde; And 
he schal bere lefand blowe. 1 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1271 
{see 2}. ¢1380 Wrettr Sern. Sel. Wks. I]. 170 pis neiber 
chawle, in which ben pizt many teep. 1383 — Leci. 
xii, rr The wrdis of wise men..as nailes in to heizte pi3t 
{1388 as nailis fastned deepe]. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. Rv y. vie (Tollem. MS.), Tweyne holow synewis..picchep 
hem selfe (1582 fixe themselues: orig. se infigunt] in pe sub- 
staunce of be humoure cristallyn, a@x620 J, Dyxe Worthy 
Comminn. (1640) 180 A stake, or a post Is pitched in the 
ground. 1633 Roceas Treat. Sacram. 1. Pref., A planter 
takes the sien of the Apple-tree, and pitches it into a Crab- 
tree Stock, 2547 Wann Sinip. Cobler (1843) 34 The stakes 
‘ofa tent] firmely pitched. LL {see Prtcn 38.7 7], 1707 

Jortimen //wsd, (1721) I. 172 Pitch a small Stick at every 
place where there is to bea fittle Hill. 1954 J. Love Crichet 
14 The Stumps are pitch’d. 1775 . EKYLL Corr, 29 Mar., 
The houses [are] chiefly built of the round sea-pebbles 
pitched in mortar. 

b. To pitch the wickets (Cricket): to stick or 
fix the stumps in the ground and place the bails. 

1945 Daily Advertiser 28 Sept. 3/1: The Wickets to be 

itch'd hy Eleven o' Clock. 1803 /azus of Cricket 5 The 

arty which goes from home shall have..the pitching of 
the wickets, which shall be pitched within thirty yards of 
a centre fixed by the adversaries, 1866 Routiedge's Every 
Boy's Ann, 327 The wickets had better be pitched without 
loss of time, , i : 

+ 2. ¢ransf. To thrust a pointed instrument into 
or throngh (something); to stab, stick, pierce, 
transfix. O6ds. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1174 Stakes of ire monion he piste 
(v.77. pyte, put, putte) in temese grounde,.. Pat 3if per eni 
i ide piche hom poru out. ¢ 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 206 Bot on wip tresoun pere Purch pe bodi him 

iz. € 1366 Craucer A. B.C. 163 Cryste..also suffred pat 
forpins his herte pyghte And made his herte blode to rynne 
downe. 1382 Wryctir Yoh xix. 37 Thei schulen se in 10 
whom they piz3ten thorw [Vulg. dnans Geral) 1398 
Taevisa Barth, De P, R. vu. \xv. (Bodl. MS.), If pe skynn 
of pe face is ipizt and iprikked with an nedel oper a pynne 
and bledeb nonght. 

8. To place and make fast with stakes, poles, 

, etc., as a net, or the like. Joe rare, 

x Enyort, Tendere plagas, to pytche bayes or netles. 
an Vannen Alb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 391 [bey eee their 
Tew to intangle the same Protector. 1697 Davoen Virg. 
Georg. Wi. 572 The dext'rous Huntsman..pitches Toils to 
stop the Flight. 1813 Scorr Rokeby mt xxxi, There's time 
to pitch both toil net. a 

4, spec. To fix and erect (a tent, pavilion, etc.) 


as a place of lodgement; also /ig. r 

Orig. referring to its being fixed with pegs, etc. driven 
into the ground; now associated with the idea of ‘ placing’. 

1297 _R. Grove. (Rolls) 4254 Pe king..higan to picche 
is panifons him vor to abyde. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
t. xiv. 37 For to pydche and dresse vp tentes. 1606 Suaxs. 
Tr. & Cr. ¥. x. 24 You vile abhominable Tents, Thus 
proudly pight [Qo. pitcht] vpon our Phrygian plaines. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. TAcvenot's Trav. u. 122 We were fain 
to encamp hard by under Carpets, which we pitched instead 
of Tents. 1759 Jounson Xassedas xxxvii, The tents were 
pitched where I chose to rest. be Regul. & Ord. Army 
55 When Troops are to encamp, General Officers are not 
to teave their Brigades until the ‘Tents are pitched. 

b. So ¢o pitch a camp, a wr a ; 

1568 Grarton Chron. (1569) I. 411 King Henrie .. came 
1c Holey hethe, and there mieHed is Campe. | 1587 
Fremixc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1981/1 There they pitch 
downe their campe. 1697 DavvEN Virg. Georg. Ml. 540 
The Vouth of Rome..piich their sudden Camp before ihe 
Foe. 31860 Waater Sea-doard IT. ra7 Te was eae” 
remove the camp from the ye where it was Ste 
gor Essex Weekly News 12 Apr. 3/6 Defendant .. pitc 
a caravan on the grass. 

c. aésol, or inir. To encamp. ag 


-PITCH. 


1440 York Afyst. xiv. 4 Here in pis = wher we are 
pight. 1535 CoveroaLe Yosh. xi, 5 All these kinges..caine, 
and pitched together hy y* water of Meram, 1628 Honars 
Thucyd. (x8aa) 117 To choose a commodious place to pitch 
in. 1B00 Afise. Tracts in Asiat, Ann. Reg. 284/a The uncle 
of the Rajah..invited us to pitch the next day on a spot 
ctose to the palace. 1852 Grote Greece i. Ixx. IX. 77 The 
succeeding troops, coming up in the dark, pitched as they 
could without any order. , A —_ 

5. trans, To put (anything) in a fixed or definite 
place or position, so as to stand, lie, or remain 
firmly or permanently; to set, fix, plant, place; 
to found or set up (a building, pillar, etc.). In 
pa. pple. =set, fixed, planted, placed, situated, 

13.. 2. £. Allit. P. B. 477 Ho fynder no folde her fote on 
topyche, 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 968 A castel..Pyched on 
a prayere, a park af abonte. ee Alex. §& Dind. 1135 
pere his burnns he bad bulden o marbre A piler sadliche 
i-picht, or he passe wolde. ¢aq3xo Mfaster of Game (MS, 
Digby 182) xix, In be kenelf shulde ben picched smate stones 

wrapped aboute with strawe of be houndes litter. 1553 
Dour “Eneis xX, iii. 44 Ane circulet of plyabylt gold.. 
Abuf hys haris apon hed weil pycht. x55: Recoane 
Pathw. Knowl. 1. xi, Then pitch one foote of your com- 
passe at the one ende of the line. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal, Dec. 134 And io my face deepe furrowes eld hath 
pight. s61a Drayton Poly-old. xvi. 249 Their mightier 
Empire, there, the middle Engtish pight. 1617 Cottins 
Def. Bp. Ely wu. viii. 300 A. gulfe .. is pight betweene 
vs & them, 1688 Ccayton in PAil. Trans. XVII. 946 
Tn stiff Soyls, if the Crops be not early pitch'd,. the Roots 
never spread or shoot deeper. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Vay. E. Ind. 190 The third climb’d up and pitch’d him- 
self on his Head, upon the Head of the second. 1703 
Moxon Afeck. Exerc. 220 Take care that in pitching the 
Globe into the Mandrel, that the imaginary Axis..lye ina 
straight Line with the Axis of the Mandrel. 1848 7rvi. R. 
Agric. Soc. UX. iu. 553 Pitching the holes at eqnal distances 
from the centre of the hill. 187a Brack Adv. /’Aacion xiii, 
The abrupt hill, on which the town of Bridgenorth is pitched. 
1899 Datly News 24 Apr. 4/5 Fireman S. ‘pitched’ his 
machine against the burning bnilding, and succeeded in 
bringing the woman safely to the ground, 

b. spec. To set a (stone, etc.) upon end; to seta 


stone on edge for paving. 

«1623 W. PemBte Zachary (1629) 159 Markes or Bound- 
Stones should be pitcht up. 1642 J. Suute Sarah & Hagar 
(1649) 203 Jacob taketh one of the stones that he had laid 
his head upon, and pitched it up for a pillar. 1657 Howe 
Londinop. 93 On the South side of their high street..is 
itched upright a great stone, called London Stone. 1915 

tont Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1.82 A range of Stones 
pitch'd edge-way. A 

+ 6. fig. To place, implant, plant, set, fix (any- 
thing immaterial, one’s trust, hope, desire, purpose, 
thought, attention, sight, etc.) zz or 07 some object, 
or iw some state. (See also 5c.) Obs. 

[€3380 Wvettr Wks, (1880) 307 Pe rote of loue bat shulde 
be picchid in goddislawe.] Zid. 480 Oure bilene & hope is 
picchid in pe grace of iesu crist. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xu. Introd. (Tollem, MS.), pey [briddes] haueb a 
seminal vertu of kynde py3te in hem. ¢ 1430 /Jymns Virg, 
94 Pon be woo; In iolite whan fon art pizt. 1550 Crowley 
Last Trump. 151 Se that thy fayth be pitched On thy 
Lord God most constantly. 1g9: Lyiy Zadinr. v. i, Pitching 
his eyes fast to the ground, as thongh they were fixed to 
the earth. 1600 Fatrrax Yasso t. xiviii, She fled.. And left 
her image in his hart ipight. @1617 Bayne On EA. (1658) 
Ded., To take off the hearts..from idle Pamphlets ..and 
pitch them on the grave..points of Religion. 1639 Futtre 
Holy War vy. xxv. (1840) 287 He pitched his thoughts on the 
holy war. 1688 Bonvan Ferns. Sinner Saved (1886) 56 She 
thought He pitched His innoceot eyes just upon her. 3820 
L, Hont /ndicator No. 43 (1822) 1. 339 Lauria.. pitching 
her mind among the enjoyments of Corinth. 

7. To place or lay ont (wares) in a fixed place 
for sale; hence, to expose for sale in the market or 
other public place, 

4530 in W.H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 80 (They] 
did.,take away x semys of see fyshe.., and pyched them in 
the parishe of Saynt Mary's, and ther sette it to sale. 
1553 GaimaLne Cicero's Offices u. (1558) 83 When the sate- 
statle was pight and in ye market place. 1803 Ayu, 
eg. 6 All corn should ‘be brought into the market, and 
Pitched, as in former times. 1861 Hotme tr. Moguin- 
Landon 11. m1, 165 No less than 36,487 tons of meat are 
ay. ‘pitched’ at Newgate and Leadenhall Markets. 
1884 Globe 26 Sept. 7/1 At Mefton Mowbray cheese fair 
yesterday some 100 doren cheese were pitched, 31886 Auck- 
fand Even, Star 25 June 1a/1 A good many hides were 
pitched, and hidding was spirited. 

tb. Pitch and pay (absol. or intr.): ?to pay 
down at once, pay ready money. Ods. 

oe Piers of Fulthant 206 in Hazi. E. P. P. We 9 Vt ys 
full hard bothe to pyche and paye. rss9 Airy. Mag, Ware 
wick xiv, 1 ysed Rens euer pitch and pay. 1593 Tusser 
Ffusd, (1878211 At Norwich... \ citietrim: Where strangers 
wel may seeme to dwel, That pitch and pay, or keepe their 
day. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, 11, iii. 51 The word is, Pitch and 
pay: trustnone. 1608 H. CLarnam Evrrour on Left Hand 
toz But you your promise once did breake, Gine me your 
hand, that you will pitch and pay. 

8. intr. (or reft.) To place or locate oneself; to 
take up one’s abode; to take up one’s position, 
settle, alight. Now rare or arch. (Cf. 40.) 

1609 Biare (Douay) 1 Aface. ix. 33 They fled into the 
desert of Thecua, and they pitched hy the water of the lake 
Asphar. 16a3 Cocxeram in, John de monte Regio .. made 
a small iron Fly to..flye about aff the roome, and returne 
and pitch on his sleene. 1692 Sin W. Hore Fencing-Master 
(ed. a) s35 You must pitch your self to the same Guard with 
your Small-sword as yon do with your Broad. s7a7 PAilip 
Quarll (1816) 57, The fowl heing picked upon the bank. 
31792 Betxnar Hist, New Hanipsh, V1. 201 The first settlers 
pitched here, but the trade has long since been removed ., 


’ a stronge batelt. 


914 


about four miles further up. 1847 D. Jonnson fud, Field 
Sports 91 An owt pitched immediately over our heads. 
1900 Jsee Pitcnine fA/. a. 3]. 

b. ¢vans. To cause to alight and settle. 

1765 Treat. Don, Pigeons 106 (Certain pigeons] are ex- 
ceeding good to pitch stray Pigeons that are at a loss to 
find their own home, P 

c. ref. and intr. To seat oneself, sit down, take 
a seat. dial. or collog. 

1996 Sporting Mag. VII. 279 He..could not carry the 
amount..for the distance of one mife without pitching, 
1844 E. Jesse Scenes Couniry Life L asq4 The cottager’s 
wife will ask [him] to sit down in that hearty Devonshire 
ald Sir, pitch yourself'—bringing forward a 
chair, 

9. trans. transf. (from 1 and 5). To set, plant, 
fill, furnish (something) with things or persons 


stack or placed in or on it. ta. genx. Obs. 
exgoo Destr. Troy 4056 A hundrith shippes..Pight full of 
pepulf & mony prise knight. 1420 Siege Ronen in Archzo- 
dogia XXI. 6a dyche was made, ..‘They pyght hyt wyth 
stakes hors to perche, rs40-1 Ervot /muage . (1549) 145 
The daungerouse rase of auctoritee, pight full of perils. 
¢161x Cuarman /ifad 1x. 337, (He] Cut a dike by it, pitch’d 
with pales, broad and of deep import. 1653 Hotcaorr 
Procopius, Gothick Wars 1, a4 Pitching the top with mufti- 
tude of stakes, : 
+b. spec. To set, stud, or adorn with gems or 


the like. Ods. 

13.. EE. Allit. P. A.aiz Py3t..Wyth whyte perle & pon 
ober gemme, did. aqr ‘ } perle ' quoth I, cA perlez py3t ’. 
Paxqoo Morte Arth, 212 In ever-ilk aperty pyghte with 
Precyous stones. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexli. 273 
Cronne of gold pyght with ryche per and precious stones, 
1s13 DovGias -Eneis 1. ix. 133 ‘The collar picht with orient 
peirlis als. a@166: Futcer Worthies, Northanipt. w (1662) 
es He wore a gown of purple velvet, pight with pieces 
of gold. ; 

@. To pave (a road, path, or street) with stoncs 
set on end; orig, with pebbles or cobbles; hence, 
also, with granite ‘randoms’, or with dressed and 
squared ‘setts’, Also, to form a foundation for 
a macadamized road with larger stones placed on 


edge by hand. 

1550 R. Ricart’s Kalendar (Camden) 57 In this 
was Redclif strete..new pight. 1641 J. Trarre Theol, 
Theol. vi. 251 Hell (the pavement whereof was commonly 
said to be pitcht with shavelings skuls, and great mens 
crests). 1666 Act 18 § 19 Chas. J], c. 8 $18 The order 
and manner of paving and pitching the Streets and Lanes. 
1682 Wooo Life 31 *foly . H.S.) HI. a5 In this month 
+» was the highway .. pitched with peehles and hard 
stone, 31717 Taso in PAM, Trans. XXX. 554 ‘The Sur- 


face of the Clay was neatly pitch'd with small Flint and | 
Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at their | 


upper ends, 1811 Sedf/nstructor 140 Paved with bricks or 
pitched with pehble. 1905 Westnz. Gaz. 25 Aug. 5/3 In 
addition to flagging and pitching several roads. . 
+10. To ‘put together’; to construct by fastening 
the parts together ; pa. pple., compacted, knit. Obs. 
e1400 Laud Troy Bk. 2720 Alle here schippis were redy 
dyght And fraught with vitayles and wel pight. ¢ 1489 

AxTON Blanchardyn xiv. 47 All_thassystents. .sayde that 
they neuere sawe no fayrer man of armes, nor better pyght. 
1611 Cotar., Compacte, compacted ; well set, knit, trust, pight, 
or ioyned together, 

IL. To set ia order, arrange, determine ; to fix 
the order, position, rate, price, or pitch of. 

ll. fans. To set ia order for fighting, to arrange 
(a battle, field of battle, etc.: see BATTLE 5d, 11, 
FrELtp 5b. 8b); to set in array. Ods. exc. in 
PitcueD fi. a. (q. v., sense 2). 

a 1470 Tirrorr Cesar xii. (1530) 14 Cesar had ordered hys 
army & Pyght his felde in a conuenient place. 1513 Brap- 
suaw St. Werburge u. 1244 The duke of Normandy. .Pight 
a @1§53 Unatt Royster D, 1. vi (Arb.) 70 
If ye two bidde me, we will with him pitche a fielde. 1558 
Puarr “Encid tt E ijb, Pofites .. through foes and wepons 
pigh ibe galeryes along doth ronne, 1590 MaRLowe 
aud Pt, Tamburi. ur i, Our battle, then, in martial manner 

itch’d. ¢1645 T. Toru Sicge of Carlisle (1840) 37 The 

Enemie drew out some foot to peche against those in the 
ditch, 1655 Sraniey //ist. PAtlos. 1. (1701) 54/2 When to 
wage War, and when to pitch a Field. fe 

12. To set (one person) against another in contest 
or competition ; to pit. rare. 

38or tr. Gadriedis’s Myst, Iusb, IT. 48 My tutor offered to 

itch me against the clerk for rending, and against a neigh- 

ouring farmer’s son for casting accounts. 1889 Darly 
News 6 Aug. 5/7 We are..wenk in comparison with the 
great fleets against which we shall be pitched when the 
Manoeuvres commence. . 

+13. To determine (something that is to be); to 
set, fix, settle, appoint, fix upon. Obs. 

¢ 1957 Aar. Panker /s, xcvi. 27a Tel ye, I say, the Gentiles 
all This Lord his raigne hath pight. 1579 W. Witkinson 
Confut, Familye of Loue 38b, If they ie such as..by a 
price pitcht they are delinered out for. 1392 Kyn Sp, Tag, 
iL, it, 37 Between us theres a price already pitcht. s602 
Warner Ai. Eng, 1x, xivi. (1612) 216 Plnto.. and alt 
th’ infernall States Did pytch a Session, to correct Remisnes 
in debates, 1649 Vicholas Pagers (Camden) I, 166 The 
King now hath pitcht a new day for his repaire to Antwerp. 

+b. intr. ‘Tocome to a decision ; to decide. Oss. 

1665 Maavett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 191 Privy seals, 
sealed paper,..have been all more or fesse disputed,. .but 
where we shalf pitch Iam not yet wise enough to tell you. 
ie Ibid. a40 We are yet very irresolute what way to 
pitch, 

c. trans, Cards. In certain games (e.g. Aap), 
to select or determine (a particular suit) as tramps 


by leading a card of that suit. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 


PITCH. 


+14. To fix, settle, or place in thought; to deter- 
mine (an existing fact); to ascertain, or state as 
ascertained ; to come to a couclnsion about. Obs. 

1610 WILLET eee Dan. 294 Some pitch their beginning 
at Cyrns, 1640 Bp. Haut Cr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 33/a First 
they pitch their conclusion, and then hunt about for premises 
to make it good, @ 1680 Cnaanock A tirid. God (1834) 1. 24 
Who can pitch a time and person that originated this 
notion? 21687 Petty fol, Arith, 26, 1 had..pitch'd the 
medium of Heads in all the Families of England to be 6}. 

15. To set at a particnlar pitch or degree (high, 
low, etc.; in varions metaphorical applications: 
see Prrcu 54.2 22). Ia mod. use mostly fig. from 
c: To set in a particular ‘key’ or style of expres- 


sion, feeling, etc. 
1633G. Hexaert Temple,Ch. Porch vi, Pitch thy behavionr 
low, thy projects high, a18s9 L. Hunt Camébus Khan 
Poems (1860) 167 And women came with their impetuous 
fords, To pitch the talk and humanize the boards, 1874 
Burnann Afy Time xvi, 142 His conversation was pitched in 
a minor key. 1893 Six R. Batt Story of Suu 81 Our second 
aes denne: the mass of the Earth was pitched 
too low. 
+h. To set or fix aa price or rate. Obs. rare. 
1624 Cart. Smita Virginia v. 199 They pitched their com- 
modities at what rate they pleased, 2 16ag Firetcner //a, 
Lieut, u, iii, What do you pitch her at? | 
c. Mus. To set at a particnlar pitch, determine 


the pitch of (a tune, the voice, an instrument) : see 


Priren $6.2 23. 

3674 Piavrorp Skill Altus, 1. xi 54 That the Professor. .so 
pitch his Tune, as to sing in his full and natural voice. 
1744-9: Westey Ws. (1874) VIII. 319 Choose a person or 
two in each place to pitch the tune for you. 1842 Tennyson 
Edwin Morris 5 ‘Parson’ said I ‘you pitch the pipe too 
tow. 1887 Carotine Hazarp Mem. ¥. L. Diman vi. 123 
His voice was well pitched and resonant, easily filling large 
Spaces, | ; 

16. zztr. with o# or ufon: To fix upon, settle 
upon, decide upon; to make choice of, select, 
choose; + rarely, to determine (= 13 or 14); in 
mod. nse, to select more or less casually, without 
deliberation ; to let one’s choice fall zpom. 

1628 Paynne Cens. Cozens 62, 1 shall onely pitch vpon 
these ensuing passages, 1650 Howett Girafi's Rev. Naples 
3, 84 Who shall delay the accomplishment of that which is 
already pitch'd upon. 1674 Auten Danger Enthus. 86 The 
way aud method which God pitcht upon. a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith, 23,1 pitch upon 88 thousand to be the number 
of Housing Anno 1686. 1910 Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) 

| III. 86 The Lecturer to be pitch’d upon every 3¢ year hy y? 
| Warden & five Seniors. 1791 ‘G. Gamaano’ Ann. Horsent, 
iv, (1809) 84, I pitched upon one that I thonght would suit 
me. 1836 WW. Irving Astoria 1. 169 The place which he 
pitched upon for his trading post. 1858 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1v, ix. 41r If one holy place was 
desecrated, the monks pitched upon another. 


QI. To cast or throw in particular ways. 
| 17. trans. To cast, throw, or fling forward; to 
hurl (a javelin, spear, or bar, or a person head- 
long; to throw anything flat with retention of its 
horizontal position) ; to throw (a thing) nnderhand 
so that it may fall and rest on a particular spot. 


Also adsol. 

To pitch the bar: to throw_a heavy bar as a form of 
athletic exercise or contest. Zo pitch (a person) over the 
bar: fig. (collog.) to deprive_of the status of a barrister, to 
disbar (cf. Baz sb.) 24). ee A 

€1386 Craucer Ani.'s T. 1831 His hors. .leepe aside, and 
foundred as he leepe And er that Arcite may taken keepe 
He pighte hym on the pomel of his heed. ¢1400 Destr. 

| Troy 8258 Achilles. .Grippet to a_grete speire with a grym 
- wille; Pight on we ee rsit his wede, 1579 W.WILKIN: 

| son Confit. Fam 46 of Loue 41b, The other doth pitch 
down hedlong both body and soute into euerlasting tor- 
ments, 1§92 CHETTLE Kinde-harts Dr. Gj, One .. that.. 
was not tong since disgraded of his place by pitching over 
the Barre, 1600, 1915 [see Bar sd.'2]. 1719 D’'Urrey ills 
TIl. 263, 1..can.. Pitch-Bar, and run aod wrestle too. 
3796 Morse Asmer. Geog. 1.612 So steep that you may itch 
a biscuit from its summit into the river which washes its base, 
80a Parey Wat. Theol. i. (1819) In crossing a heath, sup- 
pose I pitched my foot against a stone, and were asked how 
the stone came to be there. 1814 Scorr Ld. of fsfes vi. 
xiii, As far as one might pitch a lance. 1836 Lany W, DE 
Exesay in C. K. Sharpe's Corr, (1888) 11. 495 Mrs Villiers, 
in galloping to cover the other day..was pitched off, 7885 
Spectator 25 July 971/a He was within an ace of pitching 
himself headforemost into the wildest of the gorges. | 

b. To throw (sheaves, hay, etc.) with a pitch- 

fork; esp. on to a cart or stack in homing or 


ingige the crop. Often adbsol, 
3393 Lanct. P. PZ C. vi. 13 Canstow seruen.. oper syngen 
in achurche, Ober coke for my cokers ober to be cart picche, 
.-oper make bond to sheues? 1550 CrowLey “pig7. 131 Or 
itcheth vp the sheues from the carte to the mowe. 610 
B Jonson Alch, u. iii, O, 1 look'd for this, The hay isa 
pitching. 1763 Ann. AG. 170/t Beddingfield. .had pitched 
a foad of wheat. 1904 H. Back Pract, Self-Culture tt. 49 
He [could] pitch hay with the haymakers in the pasture. 
¢. In Hase-ball or other games: To deliver or 
“serve (Ihe hall) to the batter. (Formerly also iu 
Cricket; now to bowl: see Bows v.! 4, 5.) In 
various games, to throw a flat object towards a 
mark, or so as to fall ia or near a definite place. 


Also aésol. : 
1973 Gentl, Mag. XLII. 568 For honest Lumpey did 
allow He ne'er could pitch but o'er a brow. 1803 Larus of 
Cricket 7 The ball, which the bowler..shall have pitched 
in a straight fine to the wicket. Afed. The player that 
pitches his coin nearest to the mark has the first toss. 


PITCH. 


d. slate To utter, tell. 

1867 London ééerald 24 Mar. 222/2(Farnier), 1f he had had 
the sense to..pitch them a tale, he might have got off. 1878 
Waicur Wental Trav. 14 They suspected from his pitch- 
ing such stories, he must surely be s rogue and vagabond. 

18. intr. for pass. ‘To tall headlong heavily, to 
land on one’s head, or strike forcibly against some- 
thing, by being thrown, 

1297 R. Grouc, (Ralls) 673 Po he was iffowe an hei, & ne 
cowpe not alizte; Adoun mid so gret cir to pen erbe he vel 
& pijte, pat al to peces he to rod (ALS. B. rofj. 13.. Gaw. 
& Gr. Ant. 1456 Schatkez..Haled to hym of her arewez, 
hitten hym oft; Bot be poyntez payred at be pyth pat py3t 
in his scheldez, 1596 Srenser a. y. viii. 8 In his fall mis- 
fortune hin mistooke; For on his head unha) pily he pight. 
azoo Davoren Pal. §& Arc. it. 703 Forward he flew, and 
pitching on his head, He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for 
dead. 1795 Morse Aner. Geog. 1. 489 A large pine has 
becn seen..to pitch over endwise. x ae Seass Athan. 
iv. Columbus bad to argue..that, when he came upon 
this side of the world he would not be in danger of pitching 
off into nowhere. . 

19. +a. érans. Of aship: To Ege (her head) 
downwards into the water, iastead of rising with 
the wave. Obs. [Has affinlties with IV.] 

1627 Cart. Smttu Seaman's Grant, it 4 1f she haue not a 
full Bow, it will make her pitch her head much into the Sea, 
bid, 10. . 

b. wir. Of a ship: To 
into the troagh of the sea; hence (as this is fol- 
lowed by the head rising or ‘scending’ on the 
crest of a wave), to rise and fall alternately at bow 
and stern; to plunge in a longitudinal direction 
(as distinguished from ro/fing). 


lunge with the head | 


1687 Petry Treat. Naval Philos. 1. iti, What makes her | 


= and scend loo much. 1748 Asson’s Voy.it. v.175 The 
Sloop. .rolled and pitched so violently, that it was impossible 
for a boat to lay a long-side of her. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef 
Mast xxxv. 132 The ship works hard, groaning and creaking, 
and pitching into a heavy head-sex. 1867 Smytu Sailor's 
Word-bh., Send, to, to rise after pitch, heavily and 
suddenly beween two waves, or out of the trough of the sea, 

CG. /rans, with adv. or extension: To cast (away, 
overboard, etc.) by this movement. (A mixture of 
senses 17 and at 

1727-41 Cuamuers Cycl. s.¥., When a ship falls with her 
head too much into the sea, or beats against it so as to 
endanger her top-masts, they say, she will pitch her masts 
by the board, 1811 Naval Chron. XXV. 27 Having pitched 
her bowsprit and foremast away, 1885 Runciman Sdippers 
§ Sk. 17 Which threatened to pitch the masts out of her. 

d. zzir. Of a person or animal: To plunge 
forward like a pitching ship. (Cf. to Lurcu.) 

1849 Tuackeray Pendennis Ix, When I begin ta talk too 
much,,when I begin to pitch, I authorire you. .to put away 
the brandy-bottle. 2852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tout's C, vil, 
Whistling ta the lumbering Newfoundland, who came pitch- 
ing tumultuously toward them. 1863 Coworn Crankt Shaks, 
Char. xx. 508 The only time he..ventures at a reason for 
what he says, he flounders and pitches headlong. 

@, (See quot.) U.S. 

1883 Hattock Sportsntan's Gaz. Gloss., Pitch, v.i. to 
buck, to jump from the ground with the legs bunched 
together, as a mustang or mule. 

IV. 20. tnér. Tolncline or slope forwards and 
downwards; to dip. Now only in Afining, said 
of a ycin of ore, or other stratum. 

1519 [sce Pircuine f4/.a.1]. 1719 Sreactey in PAIL Trans. 
xxe" 2 It riseth to the North West, and pitcheth to the 
South East. 1877 Ravmonp Statist, Mines §& Mining 162 


The vein. .incteases In width with depth and pitches 36° | 


cast. 
: b. intr. To subside or scttle down, as a swell- 
ing or loose soil; fg. to fall off, lose flesh. dia/. 
3794 T. Davis Agric. Vids, 36 The ewes shrink their milk, 
the lambs ‘pitch and get stunted’, and the best summer 
food will not recover them, /éid, 37 The rule is to give it 
[the meadow] a‘ * ai good soaking ' at first,..to make 
the fand sink and pitch close together, 1850 Fred. R. Agric. 
Soc. XI. 11, 679 When they [sheep] are first put into turnips 
they lose ground, or pitch, as it is called, for two months ta 
the autumn, and are slow in regaining it afterwards. 


V. Technical senses. 


21. Alech. trans, and intr. To fit into, interlock, 
engage (as one cog-wheel with another). 

41668 Davenant Play House to Let Wks. (1673) 91 But 
his fingers are pitcht together. 792 Sfeci/, Kelly atent 
Na. 1879. 5 The pinion P pitches into and turns the whee! 
&. 1825 [see Prrcimxe wdé.s6.) 9). 

22. Brewing, Vo add the yeast to wort for the 
purpose of inducing fermentation. 

1846 7. Baxter's Lap. 

Setting.—This tern is applied to the mixing the yeast with 

the lg! it has been cooled. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 

1 316 The heat is at this time generally 75°, if it was pitched 

at 65°; for the heat and the attennation ga hand in hand. 
VI. with adv. or prep. 

23. a. fitch in: to set to work vigorously, 
collog. (chiefly UY. S.). 

1847-78 Hartiwett, s. v., Pilch in, to set to work; to beat 
or thrash a person, 1 ‘es ae Mag. XC11. 766/2 
They subsequently did pitch in, however, and fought well. 

Kiruixc Captains Courageous ix, He's paid me half 
naw; and I took hold with Dan wnd pitched right in. 1 
can't doa man's work yet. 

. Ptich info: to attack or assail forcibly (with 
blows, ete., or with words); to reprimand. col/og. 

£3843 Dy Quincky Ceylon Wks. 1859 XII. 16 Both 
{monarchs} pitched into ns in 1803, and we pitched Into both 
in 1815. 1852 Dickens Steak Ho. xx, VW any man had told 
ine, then,..] should have pitched into him. 2863 Faseman 


| sowe and her pigs with 3 seuerall marke. 1687 


Pract. Agric. 1. 136 Pitching or | 
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in W..R. W, Stephens Li (1895) 1. v. 287, I shall have to 
pitch into hima great deal moreia my sccond volume. 1885 
G. Attes Bady/on vi, You sit down..and pitch into those 
sandwiches. 


VIL 24. The verb stem in comb, forming sés., 
in names of games In which coins or other objects 
are pitched or thrown at a mark or into a wel or 
vessel; as pilch-and-chuck (cf. CHUCK-FARTHING), 
pitch-and-hustle (cf. Wustex-car), eg 
pitch-halfpenny, pitch-in-the-hole, pitch-in-the-tub ; 
see also PrtcH-anv-Toss, Pitcil-FANTHING. 


1749 W. Extus Shepherds G. 199 Others..go shooting of 
if icket, *Pi 

Birds, or ey Bandy-wicket, *Pitch and Chuck, Hooper's 
Hide. 1683 R. 


Hotme toga tit. xvi, (Roxb.) 83/1 *Pich 
and Hussle. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 46 Narrow Alleys filled 
with Boys playing at Marbles, Pitch and Hussle. 3801 
Sreutr Sports § Past, wm. viii. $15 Pitch and Hustle..a 
game commonl Biel in the fields by the lowest classes. 
1861 Mavuew Loud. Labour 11. 134, | was watching a lot 
of bey playing at *pitch-button. 1828 *Pitch-halfpenny 
{sce Pincn sd. 6]. 

Playing at dumps, or *pitc the hole. 12901 Daily News 
32 ike 9/1 The young ladies for the inost part seemed to be 
in the ig, agen branch of the profession. 

{ote. The form of this verb, and the fact that it has the 
collateral form Pick v.2 (chiefly, but not entirely, northern), 
naturally suggests some etymological connexion with Pick wl 
(OE. fician or pician). To this, in sense also, it stood 
originally in somewhat of a causal relation: ae to pierce 
or penetrate (with something pointed), pifch to cause to 

nietrate, to stick (something pointed) in. But no satis- 
actory explanation of “*ficcean as a causal derivative of 
pician or pician appears. And although the form sick 
appears in both verbs, they are formally distinct, in that 
Pick v! occurs with shart and long /, but only with 4, 
never -fch, while Prrcu occurs both with -¢ch and -&, but 
never with long % They are also gue distinct dialectally ; 
dialects which use Picx v.? for pitcA, use pike for Pick vd] 

Pitch (pitf), v2 Forms: 1 Golnubas, 3-4 
piohe(n, 4 picehe, 5-6 pyche, pytch (e, 6- pitch. 
B. northern. 3 pike, 4 pik, 5-6 pyeke, 5-7 pieke, 
6- piek. [OE. (ge)picéan, {. pic, Paten s6.!] 
trans. To cover, coat, or smear with pitch; to 
mark or brand (a sheep, etc.) with pitch ; to soil 
or stain with pitch. 

c1000 Sar. Leechd, 11, 26 zedo on water .xxx. nihta on 
zene croccan pone fe sie zepicod utan. ¢ 1290 St. Brandan 
97 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 222, & sipbe ipiched at aboute pat be 
water necome. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Xvi. cxxiit, 
(Tollem, MS.), Pe ton is calde schippe picche, for schippes 
beb pichid [e495 pytched] perm pe 1496.Vaval Acc. Men. Vil 
ie xj barelles peche to pyche the said shipp. | 1577 DB. 

ooce Heresbach's Husé. 111. (1586) 150b, Let him pitch euery 
A. Loven. 
tr, Thevenot's Trav. 1. 110 Without it you would pitch all 
your cloaths, 1716 Hearne Collect. (0. H. S$.) V. 260 Theire 
Money was brought thither in Barrells, pitch'd up. 1817 
Benner in Parl, Ded, 1861 The deponent declared, that he 
had seen men pitched and tarred, and hunted through the 
streets, on whom torture was afterwards inflicted. 


B. €1300 Havelok 707 He dede it tere, an ful wel pike, | 


That it ne dautede sond ne krike. 13.. Cursor Al, 5615 
(Cott.) An esscen kyst sco did be wroght, Did pik it suz 
wit-oute and in. a 1400-30 Alexander 4208 A harge .. 
drajzen over with hidis, Pared & parreld at his pay pickid & 
taloghid. 1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 109 The shyppe of 
Noe was soo well pycked. 1611 Corcr., Srayer vn navire, 
to graue, picke, or pitch, a Ship. 17., Sir Patrick Spens 
xxii, in nitd Ballads ww. me es Ye'll pict her well, 
and spare her not, And mak her hale and soun. 

b. fig. To make ‘as dark as pitch’; to envelop 
in pitchy darkoess. 

1664 Davorn Rival Ladies u.i, O call that night again; 
Pitch her with all her darkness round. a afee — On Death 
of Amyntas 6 But soon he found The welkin pitched with 
sullen clonds around, 

Pi-tchable, ¢. rare. [f. Pircw v1 + -anve.] 
That may be pitched; in quot. = Fitcué. 

1486 BR, St. Albans, Her. Ciijb, A cros flurti fixabull 
..in iij. of his endys he is florishyng and in the foote pich- 
abull or fixabull. 4 

Pitch-and-chuck, Pitch-and-hustle: sec 
Piten v1 24. 

Pi-tch-and-toss. [From name of the two 
Coat A game of combined skill and chance. 

Each player pitches a coin at a mark ; the one whose coin 
lies nearest to the mark then tosses all the coins and keeps 
those that turn np ‘head’; the one whose coin lay next in 
order does the same with the remaining ones, and so on till 
all the coins are disposed of. 

3810 Sir A. Boswett Edinburgh Poems (1871) _54 The 
germ of Gambling sprouts in pitch and toss. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol ii, They are good far anything from pitch- 
and-toss to man-slaughter. 1890 Times 16 Sept. 10/4 The 
charges before the magistrate. .playing pitch and toss with 
pence in the streets, 

b. transf. and fig. (In first quot. a pun.) 

a 1845 Hooo Sea-spell iv, The bounding pinnace played a 

ame Of dreary pitch and toss, A game that, on the good 

ry land, Is apt to bring a loss. 1866 Geo, Exior #. Holt 
xix, Brummagem half-pennies, scamps who want to play 

itch-and-toss with the property of the country. 1893 

Vest, Gas. 1 Mar. 2/3 This is one of the pitch-and-toss 
points from his speech as reported in to-day's 7imer. 

Hence Pitch and toss vi. pars intr, to play at 
pitch-and-toss; évans. to pitch or throw about as 
if nt this game; Pitcher and tosser sb. pir., one 
who pitches and tosses. 

3849 S. Bamrorp Early Days (1859) 169 There's a deal o’ 
sin committed thereabeawts; pitchin’ an’ tossin’, an drinkin’, 
an’ beawlin’, i’ Summer time. 1882 Miss Branoon Alt. 

Royal |, it 67 No scattered sheets of music—no fancy-work 
pitch-and-tossed about the room, 1883 G. H. Boucntox 


| 


PITCHED. 


in Harper's Mag. Apr. 692/1 The pitchers and tossers allow 
for you and a rational amount of headway. 


Pitch-back, a. [f. Pires 56.2 or v1 + Back 


| adv} In pitch-back wheel, a variety of breast- 


wheel in which the water is admitted much higher 


| than the axle so as to have a backward pitch or 


we Hooo Tale Trumpet xxxvi, | 
in 


eee 


direction on the wheel. 

1858 Simmonos Dict, Trade, Pitch-back Wheel, a kind of 
wheel used in a mill, propelled hy water. 

Pitch-ball, -black, etc.: see Pitcu sé.! 5. 

+Pitch-battle. Oss. A pitched battle: cf. 
PITCH-FIELD, 

3797 Sporting Mag. UX. 313 Broughton having fought 
sixteen pitch Tatiles. fifteen of which he won. 

Pitch-blende Mg ey Alin, (ad. Ger. 
pechblende (Cronstedt, 1758), f. peck Pires 56); 
see BLENDE.] Native oxide of uranimn, fouad in 
blackish pitch-like masses, more rarely crystalline ; 
also called URANINITE, 

1970 tr. Cronstedt's Min. 217 Pechblende or Pitch Blendle 
of the Germans. 1794 Hutcwinson ist. Cumdbld. 1, Catal, 
Fossils 52/1 Peche blende, of a glassy shining surface, often 
crystallized in irregular Pp; rainids, 1614 Atkin Alin. 
Pitch Blende. 1861 H.W. Bristow Gloss. Afin. 296 Pitch- 
biende is distinguished from brownblende by colour. 1898 
Daily Chron. 8 Oct. 3/4 Pitchhtende. possesses the property 
of eniitting the rays, or form of energy, knawn as the 
Becquerel rays. 1904 /éid. 6 Jan. 5/7 Mme, Curie... dis- 
covered tadium in the residue left after uranium had been 
extracted from ' pitch-blend’, or uranium ore, 

Pitch-block: see Pitcn 54.2 26. 

Pitch-board!. [f. Pitcu sé.2 VI + Boarp 
sb.) A thin wooden board used as a guide in stair- 
building, cut to the shape of a right-angled tel- 
nngle, with the base equal to the breadth of tread 
of the step, and the perpendicular equal to its 
helght, the hypotenuse thus indicating the pitch. 

1778 Eee st Brit. (ed. 2) 1. 618/1 Plate xxxvi..Fig, 2. 
Exhibits the pitch-board, to shew what part of the step 
the twisted part of the rail contains. 1825 J. NicHotson 
Ofgerat. Mechanic 600 The pitch-board, is a right-angled 
Say deed board made to the rise and tread of the step, one 
side forming the right angle of the width of the tread. 

+Pitch-board 2. Os. rare". [f. Prtcu sé.1 
+ Boarp sd.] ?A fancifulname for a ship. (Cf. 
Boann 56, 13.) 

1so99 Nasuz Lenten Stuffé 29 To post after him, and 
scoure it with their Ethiope pitchbordes till they be wind- 
fesse in his quest and pursuing. 

Pitch-boat, -boilery, etc.: see Pitce sé.! 5. 

Pitch-brand. [f. Pitcu 56.14 Branp sé.] 
A brand or mark of ownershlp made with pitch 
upon a sheep, etc.; also fig., a distinctive evil 
mark or characteristic. So Pitch-branded a. 

m2 J. Burces Answ. Resoined, Law/fulness of Kneeli 
a1 Hee that beside a pitch-brande, doth raddle the heads 
of his fat sheepe, @ 1656 Br. Hare Nem. HAs. (1660) 234 
David makes this the pitch-brand (as it were) of wicked 
wretches, ‘they call not upon God‘, 1805 Luccock Aas. 
i¥ool 318 Instead of the common pitch-brand a permanent 
mark is fixed upon the ear of the sheep. 1593 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IL. 317 Notable men in their 
kinde, but pitch-branded with notorious dissimulation. 

Pitch-button: see Pitcu v.! 24. 

Pitch-cap, 56. [f Pirctt sé.) + Cap sb.!] a. 
A cap lined with pitch, used as an instrument of 
torture by the soldiery during the Irish rebellion of 
1798. b. A/ed. A kind of plaster containing pitch, 
formerly used as a depilatory for the scalp in cases 
of favus (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1889 Rives Sidl. Sckol. 1093 A pitche cappe made to 
take away the hair from scabbed heads, depilatorinm, 
psilothrunt, 1803 E. Hay énsurr. Wexf, 181 They cer- 
tainly were the introducers of pitch-cap torture into the 
county of Wexford Jin 1798). 1a R R. Manoen United 
frishmen \. xi, 337 The numbers tied up to the triangles 
and tortured with the scourge, or tormented with the pitch- 
caps. .in the year a 1887 hh. D. Tratue in Macin, Mag. 
fae 175 Why should nooner Fo out of his way to fit suc! 
2 pitch-cap as that on his head J 

ence Pitch-cap v. fravs., to torture with a 
pitch-cap. ; 

2 Sata in Daily Tel. 14 Nov. The ignorant and 
deluded peasants who were tarred, pitchcapped, singed, and 
flogged until their entrails fell out. 

itch-chain, -diameter: see Prrcu sd.2 26. 
+Pi-tehcock, corruption of Sprtcucock. Oés. 

1747 Mas, Grasse Art of Cookery ix. 92 To Pitchcock 
Bee You must split a large Eel down the Back, and joint 


the Bones, cut it iato two or three Pieces, -.and broil them 
of a fine Brown. 1773 CAron. in Ann. Reg. A/a Thedinner 
was soup, jack, pe and eel pitchcockt, fowls, [etc.} 


Piteh-dark: see Pitcn sd.) 5. 

Pitched (pit{t), tpight (psit), 74/2.) [Pa. 
pple. of Pitc v1 q.v. The form fight (in senses 
1, 2) bas been obs. since ¢1600.] : 

+1. Fixed in the ground, staked; set ia any- 
thing ; adored or set with jewels. Obs. 

a, 13.. &. E, Allit. P. A. 207 A py3t coronne ae wer 
Me Byte. 1584 us mie Thames (1758) 63 Rowte Wears, 

babi ice Strappads (1878) 46 Tyed was she 
fast vnto a pitched stake. 4 af 

3. Set in ordcrly array for fighting: said of a 
battle which bas been planned and of which the 
ground has been chosen beforehand aa al 


PITCHED. 


battle as distinguished from a skirmish or casual 


encounter; also pitched field. 

a. 1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. Ps. anu 8 En battell Pight 
if they will try E trust in God for ayde. 1596 Br. W. 
Bartow Three Serm. ii. 85 The soldier which neuer saw a 
pight field. 1607 Hizron IVés. 1. q1z Fitly is the life of 
man compared vnto a pight battell, 1631 Weever Ac. 
Fus, Mon. 832 The martiall prowesse of this Earle in the 
pight field. " ' 

B. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1f. 503 To the entent togiue him 
battaile in a pitched field, and so to make a finall ende of 
his intended conquest. 1634 PeacuaM Comtfé, Gent, (title-p.) 
A Description of the order of a Maine Battaile or Pitched 
Field. a 1693 Gouce Comm. Heb. xt. 32 David was never 
put to flight in any pitcht-hattle, 1830 Scorr Dewtonol. x. 
396 That magic flas, which has heen victorious in two 
pitched fields. 1867 Freeman Worn, Cong. 1. ii, 47 In 
this year..nine pitched hattles.. were fought with the 
heathens. 3 , 

3. Paved with stones set in place, whether cobbles, 
granite ‘randoms’ or ‘setts’: sce Pirca v.! ge, 

x61x Corvat Cruditics 23 A pinine pitched walke, sud «re, 
that is, under the open ayre. 1696 Losm?. Gaz. No. 3175/4 
To be Let a good large Inn,..with a large pitch’d Court. 
¢1830 Pract. Treat. Koads 8 (Libr. Usef. An., f/usb. VED, 
One party contending that a pitched foundation is necessary 
to make a substantial and good road. 1890 Daily News 
16 May 7/1 Maintenance..of footways at the sides of main 
roads .. whether such footways were flagged, pitched 
asphatted, gravelled, or otherwise constructed, as well as o! 
pitched crossings over those roads. 


+4. fig. Set or fixed (mentally); determined, 


resolved. Ods. rare. 

1605 SHaks. Lear ut. i. oF When I disswaded him from his 
intent, And found him pight to doe it. 1642 H. More Song 
of Sout u. iii, ut. Axxiit, My pitchéd end Was for to prove 
the immortality Of humane souls, 

5. Said of a market where the goods are pitched 


in bulk (Prreu v.1 7), not sold hy sample. 

1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilts. Gloss., Pitched Market, 
where the corn is exposed for sale as in Salisbury, Devizes, 
and Warminster, and not sold by sample. 

6. Thrown in order to fall on a particular place, 
delivered. (Also with adverbs.) 

1903 Westin, Gaz. 8 May 3/2 One disastrous bump, baffling 
all calculation, that may happen to it off a pitched-u 
shot. 1904 Daily Chron, 12 May 7/3 Both batsmen score 
fairly Sepuialy in front of the wicket by driving any over- 
pitched ball. 

7. [partly f, Piro 56.2] With defining word: 
ate a pitch of specified kind or magnitude 
(high, low, etc.): see HicH-PitcuED, Low-PITcHED, 
a. Of a roof or building, or of a plough (Pircu 
56.2 21, 24¢ and e). 

1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 119 Yet are the roofes high pitcht. 
oy ae Soc, Arts (ed.'2) IV. 8 A small deep-pitched, 
double-breasted plough. 1902 Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 7/1 
‘The open fofty-pitched oak roof. 

b. Having a specified musical pitch (56.2 23). 

1622-1898 [see Low-PITCHED 1]. 1748 [see Hicu-ritcneo 1), 
1880 Vern. Lee Stud. /tady wv. iti, 169 A natural law of 
music makes the highest pitched voice invariably the most 
important. _ 

Pitched (pit{t), //.a.2 Also Sc.5 pykked, 6 
pikit. [f Prrcu v.%+-ep1,] Smeared, covered, 
saturated, or otherwise treated with pitch. 

01420 Patlad. on Husb.u1. Ento a picced [v. ». pitched] 
potte he wol hem glene. 1600 Nasue Sisumer's Last Will 
in Hazl. Dodsley VEULE. ao Their _gargarisms, clysters, and 
pitch’d-cloths. 1634 W. Wooo New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 56 
A long coarse coate, to keepe better things from the pitched 
ropes and plankes. 1875 Meaivace Gen. Hist. Romie lix. 
(1877) 472 He condemned them to be hurnt, wrapped in 
pitched cloth, in his own gardens. 

B. 1483 Cath, Angi, 278/1 Pykked, détuminatus, 1513 
Doucias EZ neis vit. i. 54 The pikit bargis of fyr fast can 


thring. 

Pitcher! (pitfa1). Forms: a. 3-5 pichor, 
4-6 pycher, (4 -ere), 5-6 pychar, (5 -are), 
(6 pitchaer, pytcher, pitchard), 6- pitcher ; 
B. 4-5 pecher, 5 -ir, 5-6 Sc.-ar. [ME. picker, 
pecker, a. OF. pichier (tath c), picter, pechier, 
picher (mod.F. pichet, dial. picher, pichier, pelier, 
Gascon pichey, Valencian pitxer, It. picchtere) :— 
pop.L. type *piccari-um, in med.L, picdrium, bicé- 
rium: sec BEAKER, From L, also OHG. pechari, 
pehhar, behhari drinking-cup (Ger. becher), whence 
app. It. pecekero.] 

1. A large vessel usually of earthenware, with 
a handle (or two ears) and usually a lip, for hold- 
ing and pouring out liquids; a jug; a jug-shaped 
or vase-shaped vessel. 

Now, somewhat of a literary archzism, but locall Li 
to ‘ various specific kinds of earthenware eae Hipeae 
ated in size or material from ‘jug’ (see Eng. Dial, Dict); 
in some localities a milk-jug; in U.S. applied to a bedroom 
jug or ewer; in Scotland often to a large earthenware jar 
with two ears, in which drinking-water is kept; in some 
districts of Scot]. to a_vessel of tinned iron, as a milk can. 

e12z90 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 427/147 For a lof and a picherwyn: 
Miwyf me sende ech day. 1303 R. Beunne Handi. Syne 
10748 She offred for to pe auter, Ful of wyne, a pecher. 
2430 L200 Cookcry-bks, 39 Fulle b1 Pechir of pin sire 
1440 Partlonope 3857 A fee he had full of water. 1470 
Burgh Rec. Prestwick 7 May (Maiti. Ci.)17 A cop of quhat 
pechar he plessis, 2514 Barcray Cyt, & Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) 14 None can a pytcher tourne to a sylver pece.. 
1533 More Afol, 167 Wyth some pork pulled out of a 
peny pycher. 1535 CoveapaLe 1 Atags xvil. 14 The meell 
in the pitcher shalt not be spent, & the oyle in y* cruse 
shall not fayll, x54a Upat, L£rasi. Apoph. 49 As for a 
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itchaer, euery hodye may..sette..inthe open strete. 198 
Vora, Pitero, an earthen pot or potsheard or pitchard. 
1608-9 MiopteTon IWidow v. i. 139 Broken cruises and 
pitchers without ears. 1784 Cowrer Yash 1v. 775 There the 
pitcher stands A fragment, and the spountless teapot there. 
1888 Miss Brappon Fatal Fhree 1. v, Quaintlyshaped 
pitchers of bright colours were ranged on china brackets 
along the walls. 1879 Miss Jackson Stirofsh. 
Word-tk. 327 Pitchers, earthenware vessels of the finer 
kinds, common china included, 1886 Ecwortuy HV. Somerset 
Word-bk. 5, V., The pitcher is always made of coarse hrown 
earthenware (cloam). If of finer ware, or china, it is a jug. 
1897 Fianoravu Harvard Episodes 182 The orator calms 
himself with ice-water from the bedroom pitcher. 

b. Prov. Pitchers have ears (with pun on Ear 
5b. 3 and 8): i.e. beware, there may he persons 
listening or overhearing: in the form /ittle pitchers 
have wide or long ears (etc.) said in reference to 
children, Zhe pitcher goes often to the well, but is 
broken at last (etc.): said of a long-continued 
course of success (or impunity), ending at length 
in failure (or punishment). 

1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. (1867) 53 Aucyd your children, 
small pitchers haue wide eares, 1591 GREENE Art Conny 
Catch, 1. (1592) 15 Yet at last so long the pitcher goeth to 
the hrooke, that it commeth broken home. 1596 Suaxs. 
Tam. Shr. 1. iv. 52 Not in my house Lucentio, for you 
know Pitchers haue eares, and I haue manie seruants. 1826 
Scort IWoodst. xxii, The pitcher goes oft tothe well—. 1883 
Patt Mall G. 3 Oct. 372 The Fishes however, has gone 
once too often to the well, and yesterday. .the panorama 
caught fire in earnest, and was reduced to ashes. 1886 
Miss Tyttre Buried Diantouds xiti, Surely Miss Gray, 
knowing that little pitchers have ears, would have corrected 
the mistake. z G 

2. Bot, A leaf, or a part of one, modified into 
the form of a pitcher (see PrTcHER-PLANT): = 
AsciDIum 2, (1n quot. 1797, a part of a petal.) 

19797 tr. Linnzus’ Fain, Plants \. 38: Petals..gibbous 
without a base, excavated within into a pitcher, 1845 R. 
Cuampers Vestiges (cd. 4) 201 The pitcher, as this is calted, 
is not a new organ, but simply the metamorphosis of a leaf. 
1857 Henrrey Sot. § 101 Pitchers (ascidia) are structures 
of the form indicated by their name, produced by peculiar 
modes of development of the petiole, the blade, or of both 
together. 1875 Darwin /usectiv. Pl. vi.97 The pitchers of 
Nepenthes possess extraordinary power of digestion. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as pilcher-like, -shaped 
adjs.; + pitcher-man, a man addicted to drinking, 
a toper; tpitcher-meat, potable food, drink; 
pitcher-mould, a terra-cotta mould in which the 
bodies of earthenware pitchers or other vessels 
were formerly made; so pitcher-mouiding, the 
operation of casting in a pitcher-mould; pitcher- 
nose (see quot.); + pitcher-praise, ? compliment 
by drinking one’s health; tpitcher-souled a., 
stupid, stolid; pitcher-vase, a vase of the form 
of a pitcher. See also PircitER-HOUSE, -PLANT. 
(3830 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1v. (3863) 314 A *pitcher- 
like cream jug. 1861 Bentitev Alan. Bot. 480 The order 
[Aleregraziacez]is chiefly interesting for the curious pitcher+ 
like bracts whichsome of their genera exhibit. 1694 Motreux 
Rabelais w. i, The Travellers were all honest Topers, true 
*Pitcher-men. 1738 Poor Kodbin (N.), Boon blades, true 
pitcher-men. 1551 Ascuam Leté. to £2. Raven 14 May, Wks. 
(1815) 366 The best physician in the world, because he gives 
him *pitcher-meat enough. 1884 Knicut Diet. Sfech. 
Supp., *Piteher Nose, said of a faucet with a bent down lip. 
1654 Gayton Picas. Notes wv. v. 195 So Don Diego Garcia 
of Par-edes, Hath *Pitcher-praise, and double health his 
meed-is. 1830 Linvtev Vat. Syst. Bot. 155 *Pitcher-shaped 
leaves. 1739 Jarvis Quix. 11. 1. xv, He fooks like a 
*pitcher-souled fellow (al+ma de edntaro), 

Pitcher ? (pitfas). [f. Pircu v.1 + -eR LJ 

I. One who pitches. 

1. a. Harvesting. One who pitches the hay or 
sheaves to the loader on a cart, wagon, or rick. 

a1722 Liste //usb. (1752) 217 It is good husbandry to 
have two pitchers to one loader in the field. 1840 7a/fs 
Mag. Vl. 513 What loads that tall pitcher is lifting to the 
waggon-top | aye Euiza Coox Song of Haymatkers i, 
The pitchers, and rakers, and merry haymakers. 

b. In various industries, A workman who pitches, 
sets, or places something: see quots. 


| 


1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Caries 15 The finished 


slates are then taken hy the ‘ pitchers’, and carried .. to the 
show-yard. There they count and pitch them. 1883 Gres- 
Ley Gloss. Coal-ntining, Pitchers,.. loaders in the pit, and 
men who take up and relay the rails in the workings and 
long-wall faces. 1891 Scott. Leader 2x Jan. 4 [A man] 
employed as a stone pitcher at Camphill Water Works. 

e. Astreet vendor who pitches a stall at a definite 
place or occupies a ‘pitch’: cf. Prreti 4.2 11. 

1896 C. Booty Life & Labour of Peopie V1. 11. ii. 261 The 
pitcher..transforms his barrow, which on its way through 
the streets has displayed nothing but boxes and loose boards, 
intoa full-blown market stall, while the harrow of the coster 
is so arranged as to display its stock at all times. 1896 
Daily News 2t Nov, 5/1 He claimed to be a‘coster’, but 
if he is anything he is a ‘ pitcher’. 


2. A player who pitches or delivers a hall, etc., 
in various games; esp. in Baschall, the player 
that stands in the space called the pitcher's box, 
near the centre of the diamond, and pitches or 
delivers the ball to the batter, 

1870 Emerson Misc. Papers, Plutarch Wks. (Bohn) LEI. 
347 They are like the baseball players, to whom the pitcher, 
the bat, the catcher, and the scout are equally important. 
187a Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann, 604 Vhe object of the 
pitcher is to get the ballin the hofe, 1885 E, L. Dinter in 


PITCHFORK. 


Harper's Mag. Apr. paa/a He was one of the most famous 
pitchers in Virginia, and always used the heaviest quoits. 
tgoz R. Connor Sy Pilot iv, In the pitcher's box he 
puzzled the Porcupines till they grew desperate. 
II, Something pitched, or used for pitching. 
3. An iron bar for making holes in the ground, 


as for setting stakes or hop-poles: = Pircu 50.2 7 a. 
1707 Mortimer £/itsd. (a3 1, 199 A Frame of six Poles 
fet into the Ground with an Iron Pitcher or Crow. 1848 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. §53 The hole previously made 
by an iron bar, called a hop-pitcher. , 
4. local, A cutting, rod, or stake planted in the 


ground in order to take root ; cf. Prrcu 56.2 7b. 

e.g. A bough or rod of willow, poplar, or elder, so planted, 
esp. in making a hedge (Sout of Eng.); a cutting of an 
apple-tree set in the ground, or a tree grown from such a 
cutting (7. Eng., Pemébr., ireland), 

1780 A. Youn Tour /ret.1t, 203 A common practice here 
in planting orchards, is to set cuttings, three or four feet 
long, half way in the ground, .theycall them pitchers. 1785 
in Vousge’s Ann. Agric. 1V. 245 Withy plants, which in 
this county [Som.] are very use(ul for stakes (or pitchers as 
they are called) for making hedges. 1843 J. Sanita Forest 
Trees 156 trish pitcher..isa very fine standard [apple-tree]. 
1886 [see Pitre sé.? 7]. ¥ ' 

5. A stone used for paving, e. g. the small flints 
or pebbles used in paving yards, etc.; also the 
brick-shaped granite ‘setts’ used for crossings, 
and sometimes for streets. See Pircy v.15 hb. 

1862 AnstEo Channel /4l. 1. xxii. (ed. 2) 503 Besides the 
ordinary cubes and pitchers for paving, a considerable 
quantity of granite is cut and sold for kerbs, 1866 aver. 
shaut Gaz. 27 Jan., The new stones required for this work 
will he 254 tons of pitchers, 25 tons of curb. 1897 Standard 
17 Apr., The camparative merits of granite pitchers, so-called 
macadam, asphalte, and wood paving. 

G. Various dialect or local uses: e.g. the flat 
stone or piece of wood pitched in hop-scotch, or 
ata mark or hole in various games; the marble 
with which a boy aims, See Lng, Dial. Dict. 

Pitcher 3, rave—9, [f. Pircu v.24-ER1J] One 
who pitches, who covers or caulks with pitch. 

ae Cotcr., Gotidronneur, a pitcher, trimmer, or tighter 
of ships. , 

Pitcherful (pi-tfaful). [f Pitcuer!+-Fut.] 
The quantity that fills a pitcher. 

1693 Evewyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. M1. 163 Arti- 
chokes prowling ia light Grounds, have need of a Pitcher 
full_or two of Water, for each Plant. 1826 Scotr Diary 
14 June in Lockhart, You stand like a child going to be 
bathed, shivering and shaking till the first pitcherfutis flung 
about your ears. 1894 G. Roason Jamaica Mission 86 
Wandering for miles in search of a pitcherful lof water}. 

+ Pitcher-house. 0s. A room in a great 
house, in which the wine and ale were kept. 

1464 Rolls of Parll, V. 5340/1 Grome of the Picher house 
of oure Howshold. a1548 Hart Chron., Hen. Viit 74 
Ewery, Paatrie, Seller, Buttery, Spicery, pitcher house. 
r601 F. Tate Housch. Ord. Edw. 1 (2876) 29 Two valletes 
de mestier of the picher-house, who shal serve the hal of 
wine and ale. 1684 E, Cuampertavne Pres, St. Eng, be 
(ed. 1§) 155 Sergeant of the Cellar, who is also Sergeant of 
the Buttery, and Pitcher-house, | 1826 Hor. Smimm Jor 
Hill (1838) £. 236 Deem you that alk esquires pass their 
life in the pantry and pitcher-house 

Pitchering. nonce-wd. [f. PrrcoerR) + -inc1] 
The action of pouring from a pitcher. 

1820 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Lie (1870) IL. 109 A 
job compared to which the water pitcherings of the Danaides 
were hopeful, 

Pitcher-plant. [f. Pircuer! + Puant 56.1} 
Name for several plants which have the leaves, or 
some of them, modified into the form of a pitcher, 
often containing a liquid secretion by means of 
which insects are captured and assimilated hy the 
plant ; ¢sf. the East Indian genus Nepenthes, and 
the N. American genus Sarracenia. 

Also Darlingtonia californica,and tHelianphora nutans 
of Guiana (both atlied to Sarracenia), and Cephalotus foltt- 
eularis of Australia, 

1835 Henstow Princ. Bol. 1. § 80 In the Nepenthes, or 
true pitcher-plant, the pitcher is placed at the extremity of 
a tendril, terminating a winged_petiole. It _is crowned 
with a membranous tid. 31857 Gray First Lersous Bot. 
(1866) 51 ‘Ihe common Pitcher-plant or Side-saddle Flower 
..of our bogs. 1883 G. Atten in Longm. Afag. July 311 
‘The pitcher plants allure flies into their murderous vessels. 

Pitcher(r)y, variant of Prruri. 

Pitch-faced : see Prrcn sb.2 26, 

Pi'tch-fa:rthing. [Pitcitv.117.] Agamere- 
sembling pitch-and-toss, in which the coins, instead 
of being tossed so as to fall ‘head or tail’, were 
pitched towards a hole, so as to afford more scope 
for skill; = CHUCK-FARTHING, q. Vv. 2 

1742 Cuesteer. Letz. (1792) 1. xciv. 268 Your various 
occupations of Greek and cricket, Latin and pitch-farthing. 
186: Hucues Tow Brows at Oxf. xix. (1889) 186 A group 
of half-grown lads were playing at ie hing. 

+Pitch-field, 04s. A pitched field of battle: 


“ef, PITCH-BATTLE. 


1611 Beaum. & Fi. Kant. Burn. Pest. uw. ti, There has 
been a pitchfield, my child, between the naughty Spaniels 
and the Englishmen. 1654 Wuttnock Zootomia 84 No, 
ee ever slew, or wounded more than they have 
cured. ? 


Pitch-fir: see Pircu sd] 5. ‘ 
‘Pitchfork (pict{,fgak), s4.!. Forms: 5 pych-, 
pycche-, 6 pyche-, pytche-, pitche-, 6- pitch- 
fork, etc. [Also (in earlier use) PickFonx, «ia/. 


PITCHFORK. 


pikefork, app. orig. f. Pick 55.1, Pixg 56.1; after- 
wards associated with Tite v,1, from its use in 
pitching sheaves, etc.] A long-handled fork with 
two sharp prongs, for Ilfting and pitching hay, 
straw, or sheaves; sometimes applied to a short- 
handled fork for lifting dung, breaking clods, ete. 

148a Alaldon, Essex, Court Kotfs Bundle 31 No. 3 Upsumn 

rcussit cum baculo vocato pycliforke. 1530 Patscr. 
Pytche forke, fourche fiere. ¢3540 R. Morice in 
Lit, Mew (Camden) 24 A gentilman..toke a fyrre bushe on 
n forke, ora pitchefork. €3600 Day Begg. Bednall Grow. 
ili, Let me dye like a Dog on n Pitch-fork. 3686 Send. 
Gaxz. No. 2046/1 Between a and 3000. .some with Musqguets, 
some with Pistols, some with Pikes, and some with Bitch: 
forks and Sythes. 3738 Swirt Pot. Coaversat. 52 She wears 
her Cloaths, as if they were thrown on her with a Pitch. 
Fork. r18sa Rocer Fhesawrus § 348 To rain..in torrents, 
rain cats and dogs, rain pitchforks, 


ve: | 


attrib, 1788 Barkealn HAs, Trans. LX XVUL. 413 About | 


as thick as a pitch-fork shaft. 

Pitchfork, si.2_ [f. Prreiu sd,.2 23 + Fork sé., 
after Piten-rire.] A taning-fork, used for setting 
the pitch of a tune or instrument. 

3881 Broapnovse Ans, Acoustics 406 The Tuning-fork, 
originally called the Pitch-fork. 189a Daily News 23 Dec. 
5/2 lhe introduction of new tunes catled for the use of the 
sonorous little instrument called a ‘ pitch-fork '. 

Pitchfork, v. [€ Prrcnrork 56.1) 

1. trans. To throw or cast with, or as with, a 
pitchfork ; to pitch forcibly or roughly. 

1837 Times 22 Fane Resolved to drive the nuisance from 
their den, They'll probably pitchfork it back again. 3870 
Observer 9 July, The meal is brought and pitchforked to the 
diners [lions 1873 Mas. Wnhitxey Other Girls vi, 74 
Remindin Saenily of a hay-lond; being so very much 
pitchforked up into heaps behind. 

b. fg.; esp. to thrust (a person) forcibly or 
unsuitably into some positlon or office. 

1844 W. H. Maxweut Sgorts & Adv. Scotl, (185s) 14 To 
achieve an entrance into St. Stephen’s, you might submft.. 
to Pe cabiorked in..by the priests, 3848 W. H. Keetv tr. 
L. Blane's Hist, Ten Y.V. 245 To have the descendants of 
Henri 1V. pitchforked out of the country. 3863 P. Baary 
Dockyard Econ. 68 Whether he was pitchforked into the 
service or rose meritoriously is now a matter of indifference. 

2. To stab or attack with a pitchfork. 

1854 Leech Pict. aM 4 Char, (1855) 22 Vowing that he 
a pitchfork Mr. B.if he comes ‘ galloperravering ’ over his 

cuces, 

Ilence Pi-tchforked Ye a., -forking vl, sd. 

1891 Daily News 9 Nov. 3/1 This reckless pitchforking of 
re, furniture. 3 Dundee Advertiser 10 Oct. 4 
The pitchforked man..would fall the just prey to all the 
generation of ladder-climbers, 

Pitch-hill: see Pircu 54.2 26, 

Pitch-hole?, [f Pircu v.14 Hour s3.] A 
hole into which something pitches or is pitched; 
an opening in the wall of a bara, etc. through which 
com or hay is pitched. 

3805 R. W. Dicxson Prac, 


unfoad nearly Agric. 1. 47 A man will 


two loads of grain drawn into the barn 
and unloaded upon the mow, while he could unload one at 
a pitch-hole. 3887 Cornk. Afag. Mat. 273 You have passed 
through a ‘ pitch-hole ', the toboggan rises high in the air. 

Fitch-hole 2, [f. Prrcit s61+ Hove sb.) A 
hole or pit containing ‘ pitch’ or bitumen. 

t900 IWestmt, Gaz. 21 July 3/1 The wonderful Pitch-hole., 
becomes a tively volcano, 

Pi-tchiness, [f.Pitenya. +-xEss.J] Thequality 
of being pitchy; intense darkness or blackness, 

1598 Froato, Orce. .the darknesor pitchines in hell. 3831 
J. Witsox in Blackw. Afag, XXIX, i 
sways along the snow-crested pitchiness of her rolling path. 

Pitching (pitfin), odf. 56.1 [ff Piron vl + 
-1nc 1.) ‘The action of Prrctt v.21; nlso concer. 

1. The action of fixing or planting in the ground 
or in some surface. ~ 

€s38o Wycutr Serm, Sel. Wks. 1.137 Pe picching of 
Pe 15st. Recoxpe ago Kner, Pe elect Thani 
Woo arche tines at eucry pitchinge of the com ‘ 
Gentl, Mag. XLII, shy. The pitching of the wicket. bes 

Bat’ Cricket, Stan, 39 The pitching of the wickets devolves 
upon the umpires. 

« The setting up of a tent or the like, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rx. xxxiii, (Bodl. MS,), Ceno- 

os Peauee oftentes. 159% ae RY 
Ce uzento, placing, sitting, pitching of a cai bs 
3809 Markin Gil Blas i, ia. P 3 There teate in the an 
are of onr pitching. 
The placing of goods in 

a payment charged for this, 

1618 Indenture in G. G. Francis Orig. Charters Neath 
(1845), The towle custome the pitching the killage and 
anchoradge. 1858 Simmonns Dies. Trade, Pitching, a 
market term for unloading, and for the small charge paid to 


the carrier for looking after the it k 
and returning them feisty. ——= 


. Fixing, determination. Os. 

. 1599 in Fowler Hist. C.C.C.(O.H. S.) 351 About the pitch. 
FS AY ce pal grants of copyhold land. 

- € draustixing or spearing (of eels). Obs. Cf. 
Pick 58.1 4 d, —. *' } F 
p74 Maldon, Essex, Borough Deeds Bundle 99 No. 1", 

Or pitching, catching, and taking of celes and floatfish, 

. ‘The action of setting, planting, or fixing in 
some place Or position ; spec. of stones in paving; 
also, the facing of a bank or slope with stones set 
on edge close together, as a protection against 
Waves or currents, . 


a market for sale; 


gaa She awings and | 


eee 


917 


1703 Moxon Afech, E-xere. 223 This Ball wilt require three 
Pitchings into the Mandrel. 1717 Tavor in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 554 This Pitching or Paving. 184a-76 Gwitt Archit. 
§ 167a Aberdeen granite is most catensively employed for 
curbs, trams, and pitching; the latter in thin cubes about 
9 inches in depth, 3 inches in thickness, and not exceeding 
28 inches in length. 
Stones for huilding, pitching, and paving. 31862 Wicctss 
Lmbanking 124 Vhe expense of the facing of the bank comes 


next under consideration. .In cases where pitching has been | 


thought necessary, and that, 18 inches deep, 389 Pall 
Mall G. 26 June He ‘The Manchester Ship Canat,, At man 
points where the pitching had not been coinpleted, the soft 


earth was cut up into deep gullies, and the sandy slope | 


looked blistered and threatening. 

b. concer. Pavement composed of cobbles or 
granite ‘setts’ firmly set up; also, a facing of stone 
on a bank or slope. 


E, Haaev in 14th Rep. Hist. O1SS. Comm. App. un. | 


1 
514 The court is levetled, and laid very dry.. without an 
pitching. 3753 W. Hatrrenny Wev Desens Farm Ho. 6, 
138 Yards o Bitehiings in the Court, Stable&c. 3828 Sporting 
Mag. XXIE 349, F made my horse stand bare-footed on 
round stones, or pitching, as it is called. 
Creverty Wanderings yg Battle 102 Vhe ponderous cannon 
thundered over the uneven pitching of the streets. 

ec. The foundation of macadamized road made 
of stones 6 or 8 inches deep, laid on edge by hand, 
so as to form an arched support for the broken 


metalling, and to distribute the weight of the | 


traffic, 

3830 Pract. Treat, Roads 8 (Libr. Usef, Knowl., Husb, 
I11.), Pitching is a foundation formed of large stones. 

7. The action of throwing, hurling, or ‘lofting ’ 
something so that it may fall oa a particular spot ; 
esp. of a ball in certain games, as baseball, golf 
(cf. Pircn 54.2 3), 

36g2 Frexcn Vorksh. Spa ai. 
bowling, pire, of the bar, and leaping. gor Scotsman 
26 Mar. 5/3 (Goif) His pitching was quite equal to that of 
the Newbattle professional, and his putting was. .superior. 

8. The forward dowaward plunging of a ship. 

3877 W. H. Winte Naval Archit. (1882) 210 The longi- 
tudinal oscillations of pitching and scending. 

9. The interlocking or engaging of one cog- 
wheel with another, etc. 

3825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 486 The communica- 
tion or action of one wheel with another is called the 
pllen: 3885 C. G. W. Locx Workshop Reccipts Ser. w. 
323/2 The fly pitching may next be examined, 

10. Brewing. (See Pitcu v1 22.) 

21. The je lonin deposit on tanued leather: = 
Boom 56.1 4.¢. 

3857 C. Tomuinson in Encycl. Brit, (ed. 8) XU. 307/2 A 
portion of its gelatin..is, hy combination with a portion of 
tannin..deposited upon its surfaces..in the form of a yellow 
deposit, technically known as d/oom, or pitching. 

12. atirié. and Comb., as pitching-place, -stand; 
pitching-bar = PitcHEn? 3; pitching-biock (see 
quot.); pitching-hole =Pirci-HOLE 1; pitching- 
pence sé. /. (see quot.) ; pitching-piece, a piece 
of timber at the top of 2 wooden staircase, sup- 


» 1 commend walking, 


1885 Wazaen & | 


3846 full & Lincoin Railw. Bill ir | 


PITCHPOLL. 


Pitching, f//.a. [f. Pircuv1+-1xc 2] That 
pitches, ia various senses of the verb. 

+1. Sloping, Inclining ; fig. declining. Obs. 

sst9 Hlorman Vale. 177 That felde is beste, that is nat 

layne, euyn, and levell, but somwhat pytchynge. 3565-73 

rer Thesaurus, Climosus,a place atipe downe, or pitching 
downe, 2621 Bite Judg. xix. 9 wargin, It is the pitching 
lime of the day. s641 J. Trarre Theol. Theol, vit. 286 As 
much as it is the pitching time of the day, Judg. 19. 9 itis 
the last houre, 

2. Plnnging forwards: sce Pircu v.! 18, 19. 

3800 Naval Chron. LV. 434 With a heavy pitching sea in 
the Sound, 1875 Wuyre Metviute Nalerfelto xaiii, He 
Crosses its undulating surface at that free pitching gallop 
which he seems so rarely to hasten. 3884 Pax Fustace 397 
It was no easy matter to get over the aide of the pitching 
vessel into the boats. 

3. Settling, alighting. rare or arch. 

3900 Academy 8 Sept. 199/1 The voice’a trill Sinks like a 
pitching bird; and all is still 

ee -in-the-hole, -in-the-tub: see Pirci 
vl 24. 

Pitch-ke:ttle. (f. Pircu si.14+Kerrir.] A 
large vessel in which pitch is boiled or heated, esp. 
for use on board ship. Ilence + Pitoh-kettled 
a. (06s. slang), pee ecg non-plussed (?as if 
covered with a pitch-kettle, or with heated pitch 
from 2 pitch-kettle). 

3486 Naval Ace. Hen, VI (1896) 15 A pitch ketle. .for the 
same Ship. 1919 De For Crusoe (1840) U1. xiL 249, I.. bade 
him heat another pitch-ketile. 1774 Cowren £4. fo Lioyd 
o Thus, the preliminaries settled I fairly find myself pitch- 
ketled, 1876 M. Corus From Midnight to Midn. V1. 
vii 92 He was just as thoroughly pitch-kettled (to use an 
ancient bit of slang) as any gentleman calling hiniself 
‘Honourable ’ well could be. 


Pitch-knot, -ladle, -like: see Pircu 53.1 5. 
Pitch-line: see Pircu sé.2 26. 
tPi-tchlongs, adv. Obs. rare. [app.£ Pircu 
56.2 24 + -LONG, -LONGS.] ? With a slope, steeply. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, vi. 42 But hede hit that the hedes 
of hem alle {furrows} Into sum gret diche picchelonges falle. 
Pitoh-mark, -mineral, -opal, -ore: see 
Pitch 56.1.5, Pitch-note: see Pitcu sd.2 26, 
Pitch-pine. (f Pitcn sé.1+ Pixe 55.2] Name 
given to several species of pine-tree with specially 
resinous wood, or from which pitch or turpentine 
is obtained. Also aé/rt6. 
esp. Pinus rigida, and P. australis or palustris (Long- 
leaved Pine), of North America, and Phylocladus tricho- 
manoides (Celery Pine), of New Zealand; also, the wood of 


| any of these. r 
1754 in 6/4 Rep. Dep. Nor. App. 1 128 oe from 
the Glutinous Juices of the American Pitch Pine Tree a 


orting the ‘carriage’ or framework (correlative | 
Pp g i 


to the afron-piece, at the bottom); pitehing- 
stables (see qnot.); pitching-stone, a stone used 


for pitching a road: see 6c; pitching-tempera- | 


| ture, in Brewing, the temperature at which the 


wort is pitchcd (see PitcH vl 22); pitehing- 
tool, (a) a prehistoric chisel, made of an antler or 
other hard substance, used with a hammer in 


flaking off flint, etc., for making arrow-heads, etc. ; | 


(4) in Watchmaking, a tool for placing the wheels | 


of watches in position between the plates; (c) in 
Mining, ‘a kind of pick used in commencing 
a hole’ (Knight Déct. Afech.), a pltching-bar ; 
pitching-yeast, yeast used or prepared for use in 
pitching wort. 

3879 Jerreates Armatenr Poacherii, (1889) 29 The shepherd 
«threw his *pitching-bar over his shoulder. 1884 J. Payn 
Lit. Recollect, 211 The “pitching block, where the porters 
rest their burdens, s80g5 R. W. Dicxson Pract. Agric. 1.47 
Barns. .intended for containing large quantities of different 
crops. should constantty be provided with convenient “pitch. 
ing hotes for housing them at. 31706 Puttuies, *Prvehing- 
Pence,a Duty paid for pitching, or setting down every Sack 
of Corn or Pack of Merchandizes, in a Fair or Market. 1833 
P. Nicwotson Pract, Build. 189 A “Pitching-piece ix a 
piece of timber wedged into the wall. .for supporting the 
rough strings at the top of the lower flight. 38 Simmonos 
Dict. Trade, *Pitching-stables,a kind of shaped Cornish 
granite, 4 or 6 inches long, used for paving. 3899 Westnz. 
Gaz. 34 Feb, 5/1 To rent the casual cart stands, yearly cart 
stands, and yearly “pitching stands in the market. 18 
W. Devxes Pavement Afetrop.6 The adoption of square: 
paving stones instead of the small round ones called *pitchen 
Stones. ¢3830 Pract. Treat. Roads 8 in Libr. Usef. 
Knowl. Hush, 11, The weight of the flints themselves will 
form power enough to compose the road, without the solid’ 
assistance of the pitching-stones. 

Pitching, 24/.55.2 [f. Pitch v.2+-1ne!] A 
smearing or coating with pitch. 

Pitching-machine, a machine for pitching the insides of 
casks or barrels. f 

3580 Houtvaano Zoeas. Fr. Tong, Poissentent, a pitching 
with pitch. s7as De For Voy. round World (1840) 326 
Without any catking or pitching..to keep out the water. 
1822 T. Mircnenn Aristoph. 1. 242 Atl the never-ending 
cares Of pitching, tarring, and repairs. - ~ 


Varnish. 1810 Trans. Soc. Arts XXVIII. 95 The pitch- 
pine of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Floridas 
row to an immense size in what are there called pine- 
ferrenst 1853 Pilgr. over Prairies Ut. 165 A watchful 
sentinel outside, who, by the light of a pitchpine torch, 
placed in the hut, coutd command my every movement. 3866 
Treas. Bot. sae Pitch Pine [the wood] of Pinus rigids, and 
Georgia Pitch Pine that of Pinus australis. 

Pi'tch-pipe. (f Pireu 56.2 23 + Pire 54.1] 
A small musical pipe, blown by the month (either 
a flue-pipe or a reed-pipe, and cither sounding 
a fixed note or adjustable to different notes), used to 
set the pitch for singing or tuning an instrument. 

ajtt Steece Spect. No. 228 » 6 Caius Gracchus..had an 
ingenious Servant, by Name Licinius, always attending him 
witha Pitch-pipe, or Instrument to regulate the Voice. 177% 
G. Wuite Selborne Aug., A common half-crown Bitch pipe, 
such as masters use for tuning of harpsichords. 1880 W. H. 
Stoxe in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 759 All pitchpipes are.. 
inferior in accuracy to tuning-forks: the only advantage.. 
being ye louder..tone, and the readiness with which beats 
are produced. 

Pit’ch-pla:ster, sé. [f. Pitc s5.! + PLaster.] 
A plaster made of pitch, formerly used to remove 
hair; also, a stimulant plaster containing Bur- 
gundy pitch and other ingredients. 

1601 Hotrano Pliny 1. 424 For making of pitch plaisters, 
to fetch off the haire of mens bodies, 1858 Sinmonox Dict. 
Trade, Pitch-plaster,s plaster of Burgundy pitch. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. Burgundy pitch plaster. Burgundy pitch go paris, 
melted with yellow wax to parts. : 

Hence Pitch-plaster v. /rans., to apply a pitch- 
plaster to. 

1860 Sata Lady Chesterf. iv. 66 The infamous Burke.. 
who pitch-plastered people to death..and sold their bodies 
to the surgeons, 

Pitch-point, etc.: see Pircit 56.2 26. ‘ 

Pitchpoll, -pole (pitfipol), 56. dial. [f. 
Piten v.l + Pott sé.) Asomersaalt. (In quots. 


| 21661, The act, or point, of toppliag over.) 


21661 Honyoay Frvenal § All vice is at the a 
Idid, 186 Whence to a greater ruine after al] With a huge 
pitch-pole he was forc'dtofall. 3881 O.x/ords. Gloss. (Suppl), 
A pitchpole. 1893 IWrltsh. Gloss. s,v., When rooks are 
. playing and \umbling head over heels in the air (a aiga of 
rain) they are said to be playing pitch-poll. p 

Pi'tchpoll,-pole, v. draé. [f. prec. sb.] tnér. 
To tarn ‘head over licels’; to turn over and over. 
(In quot. 1851 /raws. in causatlye sense.) 

1851 H. Metvicce IAale Ixxxiv. og The harpoon may 
be pitchpoled ia the same way with the lance. 186 
H. Woop East Lynne im. v, The urchins = 
poling in the gutter and the dust. 3896 IWestnr. Gas. 
at Mar. 7/1 We couldn't go out of our houses up and down 
street without pitch-polling over strings tied across the road. 


PITCH-RESIN. 


Pitch-pot, etc.: see Pircu 56.1 

+ Pi-teh-resin, -rosin. Oés. rare. [f Pires 
sb.\+ Resin, Rosin; F, poéx résine.] The resin 
or turpentine which exudes from the ‘ pitch-tree’ 


(L, picea); = PERROSIN. : f 

1601 Hotcanp Pliny I. 464 The same pitch-rosin leader 
vesina) if it be boiled more lightly with water, and be let to 
run throngh a strainer, comes to a reddish colour, and is 
glewie: and thereupon it is called stilled Pitch. /éfd. 465 
While it is raw pitch-rosin [dus resina sit), and as it 
runneth from the tree. 

Pitch-set, -eurface: see Pircy sé.2 26. 

Pitch-speeched, -etain: see Prrcw sé.1 5. 

Pitchstone (pi't{istdun). Avfn. [f. Pate 5.1 

+ Stone s6., tr. Ger, pechstetn (Werner 1780).] @. 
An old volcanic rock; obsidian or other vitreous 
rock looking like hardencd pitch. b. = Pitch-opal, 

1784 Ktawan Afin. 97 Pitch-stone, lava. 1796 — Elem. 
Afin. (ed. 2) 1. 292 Pitchstone.. It often much resembles 
semi opals and jaspers. 1799 — Geol. Ess. 180 Huge strata 
sas they contain abundance of quartz and felspar may be 
called pitchstone porphyry. 1807 Heavetck Arran 58 On 
the northern declivity saw many masses of pitchstone. 1836 
Maccituiveay tr. Humboldt's Trac. iit. 51 Lavas with a 
basis of pitchstone and obsidian, 1 Tames 11 Aug, 11/2 
Invaded hy the pitchstone-lava of the island of Eigg, 

Pitch-tankard: see Pitcu sé. 5. 

Pitch-tree. [f. Pircn 56.1+ TREE sb.] Name 
for various coniferons trees abounding in resin, or 
yielding resin, turpentine, or pitch. 

In earlier use chiefly rendering L. picea or Gr. mevan, 
prob. Pinus Larvicio, the Corsican Pine (Danbeny); in mod. 
use applied to the Silver Fir (4 dfes or Picea fectinata), the 
Spruce Fir (Aéses or Picea excelsa) as the source of 
Burgundy pitch, the Kanri Pine (Dammara australis) as 
that of kauri-gum, and the Amboyna Pine (D. orieniadis) as 
that of dammar resin. | 

1536 Enyot, Picea, a piche tree, 1577 B. Goocr J/eres- 
back's Husé. (1586) 95 The Pitch tree ts called in Greeke 
wevxn, in Latine Picea, in Italian Pezzo. 1584 Voy. Vinginta 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1810) IIT. 303 Their hoates are made of 
one tree, either of Pine or of Pitch trees: a wood not 
commonly knowen to our people, nor found growing in 
England. 1697 Devnen Virg. Georg. 1. 349 Black Ivy, 
Pitch Trees, and the baleful Yengh. x oupl, Farmer 
sve Aphernousit, The branches resemble these of the pitch- 
trees, commonly called the spruce fir. 1866 Treas. Boi. 
Pitch-tree, dies exce/sa. 

Pitchumon, obs. form of Persimson. 

Pitch-wheel: see Pircu sJ.2 26, 

Pitch-wine, -wood: see Pitcn sé.1 5. 

Pitchwork (pi't{iwork). [f. Parcu 56.2] Min- 
ing work in which the workmen are paid by 
receiving a fixed proportion of the output. 

1858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade, Pitch-work, work done ina 
coal-mine, by those working on tribute. 

Pitchy (pitfi), 2. (adv.) Also 6 Sc. pikky, 
pyky. a Pircn 56.1 + -y.J 

1. Fall of or abounding in pitch; bituminous, 
resinous; coated, smeared, soiled, or sticky with 
pitch ; fig. sticky like pitch, thievish. Ofa flame: 
Darkened with smoke, like that of burning pitch. 

1513 Douctas /Eacis y, xii. 32 Out thrawis the pikky 
smok cole blak. /éid. 1x. it. 97 The tallownit burdis tex a 
pyky low. 1367 Marter Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree is 
called holdfast or pitchie tre. ke in 6¢4 Rep. Dep. Kpr. 
App. tt, 120 The Black, Pitchy, Flinty Rock found imme- 
diately over coals. 31845 Wairtier Luinbermen viii, Pitchy 
knot and beechen splinter On our hearth shall glow. 1869 
Lecky Exrogeas Aor, (1877) 1. ii. 281 Nero illuminated his 
gardens during the night by Christians burning in their 
pitchy shirts. fig. 1660 Eng. Monarchy Freest State in 
World 7 All publick Monies .. passing through the pitchy 
claws of such State harpies. 2 5 

2. Of the nature or consistence of pitch; tena- 
cious, viscid ; bituminous. 

1552 Hutoer, Pitchye, or of pytche, piceus. 1589 Nasne 
Pref. Greene's ‘Menaphon (Arb.} 7 The vnsauorie sent of the 
pitchie slime. "73 Arsurunor Xules of Diet in Aliments, 
etc. 298 Every thing that thickens the Fluids or reduceth 
them to a pitchy Condition. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 684 
Pitchy hydrate of iron. 

3. Nai. Hist., etc. Of the colour or appearance 
of pitch ; dark-brown inclining to black ; piceous. 
Hence pitchy-black. 

1828 Staak Alem. Nat. Hist. 11, 278 Megatoma serra... 
Shining pitchy Black, 1844 Steeuuns &&. Farm 111. 779 
The chrysalis..is pitchy-brown..inclosed in a white woolly 
cocoon. | 1870 Hookra Stud. Hlora 412 Carex stricta... 
Glumes in about 8 rows, pitchy, midrib green. 1882 Gd. 
IVords 165 Deep black coals with pitchy lustre. 

4. fig. ‘As black’ or ‘as dark as pitch’; pitch- 
dark, intensely dark; of darkness, Intense, thick, 
gross, 

¢ 1886 C'ress Pemsrore Ps. uxxyit. xi, Light of lightnings 
flash Did pitchy cloudes encleare. axsgozr Greene Selimus 
Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 261 But let thy pitchie steeds aye 
draw thy waine, And coale black silence in the world still 
raigne. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 202 The pitchie night had 
bereft vs of the conduct of our eyes, 1746 Hervey Medit. 
(1818) 265 How uncomfortable is deep, pitchy, total dark- 
Ness, 3871 L. Sreeven Playgr. Hur. (1894) xt. 276 Stars 
shone out like fiery sparks against a pitchy canopy. 

b. Qualifying d/ack or dark. (More usnally 
pitch-dark: see Pitcu sb.1 5.) 

1800 Vaval Chron. IV. 436 The night heing pitchy dark, 
1834 Coreaipce Tadle-t. 23 June, Hans Sachse. .in describing 
Chaos, said it was so pitchy dark, that even the ve 
ran against each other! 1895 Kirtine aud Jungle 
120 A deep, pitchy-black pool surrounded with rocks. 
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ce. Morally ‘black’ or defiling ; grossly wicked. 

1613 Derxer // if be not good Wks. 1873 111. 268 Braue 
pitchy villaines there, 1810 Craser Borongh vi. 194 The 
pitchy taint of general vice..you dread the touch, 

5. Combé., as pitchy-countenanced adj. 

1596 R. L{incue] Diedla (1877) 30 How patient then would 
1 endure the smart, Of pitchy countnanc’d dead-doing dart. 

Pit-coal. Now rare or arch. [f. Pir 561 
(sense 6) + Coat.] Coal obtained from pits or 
mines (as distinguished from charcoal, Coau sb. 4: 
formerly called also sea-coa/, now usually simply 
coal, Coat sb. 5). See also quot. 1883. 

1617 Moavson /tin. ul. 141 The greatest quantitie and 
best kind of pit-coales is in Nottinghamshire. 1686 Pror 
Staffordsh, 125 The History of Pit-coal, otherwise called 
Sen-coale. 1747 Westry Print. Physic (1765) 107 A Mud 
made of powder'd Pitcoal and Water. 31854 Ronatns & 
Ricnaapson Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 30 The former is 
called brown coal, or lignite, while many varieties of the 
lateer are classed together under the common name of hitu- 
niinons or pit-coal. 1883 Grestev Gloss. Coal Mining, Pit 
Coad generally signifies the bituminous varieties of coal. 

atirth. 1731 Gentl Mag. 1. 167 Proposes with Pit-Coal 
Fire to make Bar Iron from Pig Metal. 1825 J. Nicuotson 
Operat, Mechanic 734 A common pit-coal or other fire, 

Pite, obs. var. sight, pa. pple. of Pitci v.; obs. 
f. Prry, Piteable, obs. form of Pit1AB.e. 

Piteous (pitiéas), a. Forms: see below. [ME. 
pytos, pitous,a. OF. (rath ec.) pitos, (13th c.) prtexs, 
AF. pifous = Vr. pidos, pitos, Cat. piados, Sp. 
piadoso, Olt, piadoso (It. pretoso):—L. type *Pie- 
tés-us (med.L. in Du Cange), f. pictdt-em Pirty 
(cf. -rrous). The regular phonetic form in mod. 
Eng. from Fr. wonld be pitous (from L. pietdstes) ; 
the B forms in -zozs, -evotes, -ewous, and the y forms 
in -rous, -yous, -cots appear to be Eng. develop- 
ments, the former influenced by words historically 
in -wotts, -rvous, or OE. adjs. in -zwis; the latter 
app. conformed to the sb. pits, prtte, Pity, Cf. 
bounteous, dainteous, plenteous: also beattteons, 
courteous, righteous.) 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a. 3-4 pitos, pytos, 3-5 pitous, -e, 4 pltus, 
-e, (pytis, putus), 4-5 pytous, -e, pittows. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 10087 He deide in a pitous cas, 
1bid, 11395 Pat was a pitos dede. 13.. Cursor AL. 24014 
(Cott.) Ful pitus it was pat plaint. ¢13350 Wil, Palerne 
1180 He herd be pytous pleint, 1362 Lancu. P. Pd. A. vi, 
116 With suche pitouse wordes. ¢1470 Heney Wallace 1, 
161 The playne compleynt, the pittows wementyng! 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. e8/e He was moche pytous. 

8 3-5 pituos, q pituus, -uose, -uis, -uys, 
-wys, -evows, 4-5 pituous, -e, piteuous, -e, 5 
pite-, pytevous, piti-, pityuous, pitteuous, 
pytewous, -e, pytewys, 5-6 pytuous, 5-6 (8) 
pituous, 6 pytuouse, -uose. 

Tt is not clear whether the difference between -exous, 
-evous, -ewors, is merely graphical, nor whether #, v are 
here the vowel or the consonant, 

2a1300 Cursor Al, 24014 (Edin) Ful pitnus it was pat 


laint. ¢1350 Pitevows {see B. 2]. ¢3380 Pituonse [see 
1}. €1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 106 For his 


pityaons doynges. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. st.278 So mercyfull 
and so pytewys. 14zz Pitteuous, piteuonse [see B. 1]. ¢ 1440 
York Myst, x\vi. 188 With pitevous playnte. 1442 T. 
Becxincron Corr. (Rolls) 11. 189 Of your moost merciful 
and pituous grace. 1471 Riptey Comp. Alch. Pref. i. in 
Ashm. Theat. Chem, Bret. (x652) 121 O pytewouse puryfyer 
of Soules. 1530 Proper Dyaloge in Rede me, etc. (Arb) 144 
Their pituous supplicacyon. 1g30 Parscr. 320/2 Pytnouse, 
one that hath pytie. 1536 Starkey England 1. 1.176 Such 
pouerty exercysyth wel the pytuose myndys. 1738 tr, 
Guazzo's Art Conversation 47 He began to groan and weep 
in a pituous manner. 


y. 4-6 piteus, 4 pytius, 4- piteous, (5 pyty- 
ows, 5-6 pyteous, -e, piteose, 5-7 pitious, 6 
pitionse, pyti-, pitts-, pittious; pittieux). (Some 
early examples of fitests are perth. disylabic and 


belong to a.) 

13.. Cursor AT, 24014 (Gott.) Ful pitens it was hir plaint. 
1340 Ayenb, 144 Pe oper make pe herte zuete and milde and 
pitens. ¢1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb) x. 38 Ites a pcs thing 
to behald. ¢1420 Lyne. Assentdbly of Gods 222 
your pres face. c1440 Promp. Parv. 402/1 Pytyows, or 
ful of pyte (2/7. pytevous, P. pitinous). ¢1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn iv. 19 Pe pytcouse tydynges. 241500 in Red. 
Ant. 11. 125 In this piteose myscheffe. 1509 Hawes Fast. 
Pleas, xxx. (Percy Soc.) 147 Without that she be to me 
piteous. xgsz Hutoer, Pitions and pitifull. 1586 Auredio 
pet (2608) Pj, You have beane a litel! pittienx. 1590 

FENSER J, Q. 1. vii, 20 Her pitteous hart. 1596 /did. vu. 
vi. 6 o etics worke of Mutahility. 

3. (Chiefly Sc.) 4 petwis, -owiss, 5 petwys, 
petouse, -ows, -evous, -uis, petus, -ious, -uoss, 
5-6 petous, -eous, -e, 6 petouss, -eouss, -ewous, 
-OWUS, -LLOUS. = 

€ 3378 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus) go Oue crist callyt with 
petowiss stewyne. [2375 Barsour Bruce wu. 553 Petwisly. 
€ 1420 Petwysly [see Pirzousty gH 61420 Lypc. Assembly 
of Gods 1144 With a peteous look, a 1450 Kut, de la Tour 
(1868) 89 To be petous of poure men. ¢14g0 Hottann Z/owlat 
41, 1 herd ane petuoss appele. 1508 Dunsar Dua Marit 
Wemen 473) I am sa peteouse to the pur. aisza — Poems 
Ixiv. 13 Quhois petewous [v. ». -ewus] deithe dais to my hart 
sic pane. ¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) xviii: 30 Makand 
ane petouss mone, 

B. Signification. 

+1. Full of piety; pious, godly, devout. Ods. 


ow..shewe | 


PITFALL. 


¢ 1305 [implied in Parzousny 1). ¢ 1380 Antecrist in Todd 
3 reat. Wyclif 120 Pe pituouse martir gyveb his body. 
1382 Wveuir 2 Pet. ii. 9 The Lord knew for to delyuere 
pltouse [1388 piteuonse, Vig. pios] nen of temptacioun. 
€1393 Cuaucer Gentilesse 9 Truwe of his worde, sobur 

itous and fre. x4zz tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. +38 

hat suche a Spekere be ryghtfull and Pittenous. lbid, 
220 He shal be pitcuouse, chaste, and lytill desyre company 
of women. 1570 Levins Afanip. 226/24 Pitiouse, pixs, 
mnisertcors, E . * e . 

2. Full of pity; affected with or fceling pity; 
compassionate, merciful,tender; = PiviFun2. arch, 

ex3so Will. Palerne_ 3488 So pitevows to fe pore hem 
paw tohelp. 1390 Gower Conf. I11. 190 It sit a king to 

itous Toward his poeple and gracious. 1483 Caxton 
G. dela Tour Diijh, A fre hert and pyteous upon other mens 
peynes. a1548 Haut. Chron., Zien. V 62 The kyng like a 
piteous prince .. granted to them their askyng. 1624 
Mizron #s. cxxxvi. 77 He hath with a piteous eye Beheld 
us in our misery. ¢1750 Suenstone Elegies iii. 43 Piteous 
of woes, and hopeless to relieve, 4 

8. Exciting, appealing for, or deserving pity; 
moving to compassion; affecting, Ismentable, de- 
plorable, mournfal; = Pitirun 3. 

€ 190 [implied in Prreousty 3). 3297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
4180 A deoluol cry & a pitos wepinge, 13.. Cursor AL. 
14097 (Gott.) A pituse plaint to crist scho talde. 13 
Gowea Conf. 1. 450 1..caste up many a pitous lok Unto the 
hevene. €1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton ix, 225 Vhe 
piteouse histori of the four sones of Aymon. 1g08 Dunsar 
Flyting w. Kennedy 163 To \uk un thy gryslie peteons 

rt. 1535 CovERDALe 2 face. vi. 9g A piteous thinge was 
it tose. 585 T. Wasuincron tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. xx.24h, 
‘Too make report of these piteons newes vnto the assieged. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 41 The pitious estate 
wherein we had left that place. 1782 Cowrear Gilpin 126 
Down ran the wine into the road, Most piteous to be seen. 
1871 R. Etuis Catndlus \xiv. 4oo Lightly the son forgat his 
parents’ piteous ashes, 1887 Bowen Virg. 4inetd un 39 A 
piteons groan from within sounds. 

b. as adv, = PITEOUSLY 3. 

GC 1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 470 Ful petuose pale and 
no-thynge red. 1975 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin, xivii. (1783) 
I]. 1 Compose thy griefs,..stop those tears; Cry not so 
piteons. 

+4. Paltry, mean: = Pitirun 4. Obs. rare. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 1034 That thy Seed shall bruise 
The Serpents head; piteous amends, unless Be meant [etc.]}. 

Piteously (pitvasli), adv. Forms: see Prre- 
ous. [f. prec. + -ny 2,] 

+1, With piety; piously, devoutly. Os. 

c1305 St. Edmund Conf 248 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 So 
pitousliche he wolde rede: & so gode grace hadde fea 
31382 Wyciir Zeclus. xliii. 37 To men pitously doende (1388 
men doynge feithfuli] he gaf wisdam. 1382 — 7Y/us ii. 12 
That we..lyue sobreli, and iustli, and piteuonsly. 

2. With pity ; compassionately, mercifully, kindly. 
arch, 

€1368 Cuaucer Compl. Pite 18 (Tanner 346) Pitiously on 
her my eyn I caste. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 17 ‘That 
he governe hem pitously and in loue. _rg6 J. Hevwoop 
Spider § F. \xiii. 6 Three score piteouslie lookt,as they thant 
wold sane. 1855 Battey Alystic, etc. 20 His poor and ignorant 
kin.. He piteonsly remembered ere he passed. 

3. In a manner that excites pity to see or hear; 
so as to call for or deserve pity; lamentably, griev- 
onsly, sadly; pitiably. 

crrgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 170/2232 He.,bad_be Monekus 
pitousliche pat heo for him bede. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 

40 Wel pitosliche hii wende alle to be kinge..& pitosliche 
ede, Pat he ssolde vor godes lone amendi suche dede. 
£3374 Cuaucea Axel, § Are. 169 Sheo weopebe, waylepe, 
swoonepe pytonsly. 1375 Barsour Sree uu. 549 Thai full 
pitwysly gan tell Auenturis that thaim befell. 1377 Laxct. 
£, Pi._B. xvut. 58 Quod crist & comsed forto swowe, 

Pitonsliche and pale. cygz0 Chron. Vilod. ccclxxxiy, 
And askede of hym some gode full petwysly. 1508 
Dunsar Lameni for Makaris 49 [Death] has done petuonsly 
devour The noble Chaucer, of makaris flonir. 1526 TinDALE 
Matt. xv. 22 My soughier is pytiously vexed with a devyll. 
€1826 FRitn Disput. Purgatory (1829)160 Tbey are piteously 
deceived, that will prove purgatory by the texts of the Old 
Testament. 1588 ieee Tit. A.v. 1.66. 160x Hottanp 
Pliny 11. 376 He murdered most piteoosly so many good 
citizens. 3848 Dickens Doméey v, Little Paul began to 
cry most piteously. 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 
1.°193/2 His German poetry is piteously poor. 

Piteousness (pittéasnés). [f Pirrous a. + 
-nEss.] The a of being piteous: a. merciful- 
ness (arch.); b. pitiableness. , i 

1390 Gower Conf HII. 210 It may be said no Pitonsnesse, 
Bot it is Pusillamite. 1530 Patsca. 254/2 Pyteousnesse, 

itevseté, 1886 SIDNEV Arcadia (1622) 132 Sirs (answered 
ie with a good grace, and made the more agreeable hy 
a certaine noble kinde of pitionsnesse) 1 see well you are 
strangers, that know not onr miserie. 1608 Macuin Dumé 
Knight w. in Hazl. Dedsley X. 189 Will have theia both 
condemn’d immediately, Without their answers, plaints, or 
piteousness. 1862 Taottore Orley F. xiv, Lady Mason.. 
flinging herself upon her friend’s neck. begged with earnest 
piteousness to be forgiven. 

+ Piteoustee, pitoustee. Oss. rare. [a. OF. 
pitoseté ( ‘ piteoseté, pyteonsnesse’ Palsgr.), f. £105; 
pitenx PitEous.] An act of pity or of PS 

138a Wrewtr Ecclus. xliv. 10 But they men of mercy ben, 
of whom the pitoustees faileden not. 

Pitfall (pitil), sd. Forms: 4-5 put-, 4-6 
pyt-, etc. (see Pit 56.1); 4-5 -faile, 6 -faul, 6-8 
-fai, 6- -fall. [app. f. Pir 54.1 + Fauw 50.2, OE. 
fealle, Ger. fale a falling trap-door, a trap. . 
inod. use it is generally taken as a ‘ pit into which 
one may fall’.] 


PITFALL. 


+1, Airap for the capture of birds in which a trap- 
door or the like falls over a cavity or hollow. Ods. 

1382 Wreur Jer. v. 27 As a pt falle [1388 a net, ether 
a Gap} ful of hriddes, 1483 Cath, Angl. 2982/1 A Pittfalle, 
decipula, auicipula, 1530 Patsca. as4/a Pytfall for byrdes, 
treboochel, 1593 Nasur Christ's 7. 89b, Foules of the 
nyre, though neuer 50 amy stomackt, flyo not for foode 
into open Pit-fals, r604 W. Trrito Fr. Bacon's Proph. 

31 in Hazl, £. 2, /’. 1Y. 280 Now pitfalls are so made, 

‘hat small birdes cannot know them, 1706 Pxittips, fst. 
Jail, a klad of Gin or Trap to catch Birds. 

%. A concealed pit into which animals or men 


may fall and be captured. 

1967 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) IT. 155 Pe Pictes sodenliche an 
vaware fel ouer be hammes into. a wonder putfalle, 1398 — 
Barth, De PR. xvi. xliv. (Bod. MS.), A caue oper a 
dike is made vnder pe erpe as it were a pittefalle in pe 
Elephauntes waye and vnneware he falleb perein. asss 
Epen Decades 96 The dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into 
this pitfaul. 2579-80 Nort Piutarch (2595) 190 They did 
hunte wilde beastes, with pittefalles and ditches. 1678 
Bunvan Pilgr.t. 82 The way was ..so full of Pits, Pitfalls, 
deep holes, and shelvings down there. oe De Foe 
Crusoe 1. 171, 1 resolved to try a Pitfall, so ug several 
large Pits in the Earth, in Places where I had observed the 
Goats used to feed, and over these Pits I placed Hurdles. 
1774 GoLosm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 1V. 290 These animals are 
sometimes taken in plt-falls, covered with green branches, 
laid in those paths which the Rhinoceros makes. 1832 
Lyete Princ. Geol. (1868) U1. 1. xlv. 521 Open fissures often 
serve asnatural pitfalls in which herbivorous animals perish, 
1875 Jowetr ato (ed. 2) IL. 446 Crooked and tortuous 
paths in which many pitfalls are concealed. 

+3. An ambush, or a natural ‘trap’ in which 
a force may be surrounded and overpowered. Oés. 

1308 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 193 Ther hy were knulled 
y the put-falle, ‘his eorles ant barouns ant huere knyhtes 
alle. 

4, fig. a. A ‘trap’ or crafty device to catch by 
surprise the wnsaspecting or unwary. b. Any 
hidden or anperceived danger or error into which 
a person is liable to fall unawares. 

# 1586 Stonry Astr. § Stella xi, In her chekes pit thou 
didst thy pitfall set. 164x Mitton CA, Govt. 1. ui. Wks. 
185 It, 212 The Papists,.. by this very snare and pitfall 
of imitating the ceremonial law, fel into that .. superstition. 
37st Jounson Raméler No, 175 p11 Unless he is taught 
by timely precepts,., and shewn at distance the pitfals of 
omaha 3827 Hattam Const. Hist, (1876) II. xvi, 288 
We..walk amidst the snares and pitfalls of the law, 1862 
Sat, Rev. 23 Nov. 533 He may be merely a_blundering 
student, who has tumbled into a theological pitfall in che 
dak. 1877 J. C. Cox Chk, Derdyth. 11. Introd, 8 The pro- 
ae of a full transcript has saved me from numerous 
pit-falls. 

Hence Pitfalled Gila) a., full of pitfalls, 

1876 S. Lanten Pocus (1884) 124 How I crushed Cat-lived 
rebellions, pitfalled treasons. 

Pitfall (pitipl), v. rave. [f. prec. sb.] érans. 
a. To set with iraps or pitfalls. b. To entrap, 
ensnare. Also fig. Hence Pitfalling fA/. a. 

34.. in Hist. Coll. Citizen London (Camden) 4 The bottom 
of the diche with yn Was pyttefallyd ij foce evyr bytwyn, 
And every pyttefalle a spere hyghthe That there schulde 
stonde noa man to fyght. 1643 Mitton Divorce Introd. 
Wh. 1851 LV. 10 The waies of the Lord, strait and faithfuil 
as they are, not full of cranks and contradictions, and pit 
falling dispenses, 

+ Pitfold. Oss. [f. Pir sb.1 + Foun 56.2: ef. 
pinfold.| = PITFALL 1, 3 (from which it was prob. 
altered by popular etymology). 

1575 Cuvacuvaan Chipper (1817) 121 The enemy, .brated 
abroad we were taken in a pitfold, 1s85 Hicins Funinus’ 
Nomenclator 2458/2 CO Nabaigal «. Vu trebuchet, a pitfold, 
or other snare to intrap birds or beastes, 632 T. Nasin 
Quaternio 25 How again with Cesar to gine an enemy 
passage hauing him in a straite and pitfolde, that he may 
take the more advantage of him in pursuit. 

Pitful (pitful). nonce-wd, [f. Pit shl + -PUL.] 
As many as fill a pit, or spec. the hs (of a theatre). 

1880 McCaatny Orn Times IV. Ixiv. 434 Napoleon 
was Talma to Erfurt, that he might play to a pitfull of 

Pith (pip), sé. Forms: 1-2 pipa, 4-5 pip, 4-7 
pyth, pilhe, 4- pith, (4 pidh, pight, put, 5-6 
pytthe, 5 pyf, peth, Sc. picht, 5-7 pythe, 6 
pit, Sc. pitht, 6-7 pitth(e). Mod. dialects have 
peth, peeth, pilf, peff. (pe. pipa, radically 
npreeing with MDu, pitle, MLG., LG., WFris., 
EFtis., Da. p77 pith of a tree or vegetable, kernel 
of a nut, ete. (cf. Pir 54.2) :—WGer. type *pipon-, 

‘Pippon-, represented only in the Low German 
group. The fater development of sense is fonnd 
only in Eng.] 

A The central colamn of spongy cellular tissue 
a the stems and branches of dicotyledonous plants ; 
the medulla ; applied also to the internal parenchy- 
Miatous tissue of other stems, e. g. of palms, rushes, 
ele. ; nnd to a similar tissne occurring ia other parts 
of plants, as that lining the rind in certain fruits 
(e. & the orange). 

€ 888 K. Ereren Soeth. xxxiv.§ 10 Pat he ongind of bem 
Seaman, & swa npweardes grewd od Sone stemn, & 
poate sndiang Lag mean, & andlang pere rinde. @ 1200 

ar. Lecchd. t\1. 90 Eft nim ellenes piban. 1398 Tarvisa 
be schafte of n tree.. 


4. De PLR. xvn. i (Bod MS.), 
some what wibin as the pippe. c1440 Promp. Parv. 


402/1 Pythe, medulla, vel pulpa. 1483 larder. Ace. in Grose 
ee hs (1807) 1.39 roll of patthes of risshes, 1542 
RUE Dyelary xxi, (1870) 283 | Walnuts) doth comforte 
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the brayne if the pyth or skin be pylled of, 2962 (see Prrnv 
Guew Anal. Trunks 1. 4. §35 Within the hol- 
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moment. 1624 Brortt Leff, vi 104 Neither is there any 


place. .of speciall pith, that hath not beene obserued. 1826 


1} 1673-4 
low of the Wood, stands the Pith, 1776 Witnesinc Brit. | J. Witson Noct, Amébr. Wks. 1855 1. 91, L hae a secret to 


Plants (1796) 111. 
full of pith 1855 
ing ripe marrows,,.take out the pith and seeds, 3884 
Barren Watch & Clock, 198 The pith used by wate 
makers to clean their work is the pith of the elder. Afod. 
This orange has too much pith and too little juice, 

2. The spinal ‘marrow’ or cord; in quot. 1653, 
the brain substance. 

1594 T. 8. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 357 The pith of the 
chine bone. 31607 Torseit, Four-f. Beasts (1658) 289 Some 


2 Subularia.,,.Leaves,. semi-cylindrical, 


..do twine ont the pith of the back with a long wire. 2647 
May, Lucan vi 764 The pyth of Staggs with Serpents 
nourished Was mixed there. 1653 H. Moar Antrd. the i. 


xi (3712) 34 This laxe pith or marrow in Man's Head. 1741 
Compl, Farm,-Piece \. iW. 185 Take a Vaan of the Pith of 
an Ox. 1867 F, Francis Angling i. (1880) 49 The bait con- 
sisting of..a bit of pith (bullock’s marrow). 

J&- 1877 B. Goocr Heresback's dius, (1586) 20b, The 
Germanes..doo in steade of doung, cast vppon it a kinde of 
pith and fatnesse of the earth. 

3. Applied to various olher suhstances forming 
the innet part or core of something, and thas 
nnalogous lo the pe of a tree; as 

ta. The ‘crumb’ of bread, Oés. _ b. The core of various 
ndages, as feathers, horns, and hairs. te. 


epidermal ap; 
d. The imperfectly carbonized core 


= Dirtor, O6s. rare. 
of an iron rod. 

a. c14g0 Bh. Hawhkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 302 Take a white 
lof..and kut her almoste a too in the peth. 1§79 Lancuan 
Gard, ealth (1633) 90 Apply tbe pith of Brea baked with 
Coliander seed. 3601 Hotano Piiny Il. 280 They vse to 
lap it in the soft crum or pith of a loaf of bread.  b. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.- Wileker 588/41 #/e, the pythe of a penne. 14.. 
Now, ibid. go2[36 ffoe slum, the prt of the penne, 1835-6 
Todd's Cyel, Anat, 1. 350/2 Both sides [of the shaft of a 
feather]... enclose a.. substance called the pith. 1840 J. 
Bue. Farmer's Comp, it The piths of horns, or the residue 
of.. horns after the comb-maker has taken al! ¢bat is fit far 
his use. C. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. ni. 81 In 
some places the Skull is simple, thin and pellucid, without 
any Pith, d. 1832 J. Hottann Afanus. Metal 1. 231 If 
(the carbonising process be] only partially effected the centre 
of the rod still exhibits its duller iron-like structure, or pith, 
as the workmen call it. 

4. fig. The central or inward part; hence, the 
essential or vital part (ofanything) ; spirit, essence, 
sabstance, quintessence. So pith and marrow. 

6897 K. urano Gregory's Past. C.ix. 35 Smeazead Seah 
& deahtizad on hiera modes rind moniz god weorc to wyt- 
canne, ac on dam pidan hid oder gehyded. ¢1g0o Kor. 
Rose 7172 Now haue | you declared right The menyng of 
the Ate and rynde..But now at erst I wole bigynne To 
expowne you the pith withynne, 1434 Misyn Aleuding of 
Etfe 123 So bou may cum to pe pith of Infe. 1926 Tinvate 
feb, viii. 1 OC the thynges which we have spoken this is 
the pyth. 1 T. Witson Logike (1580) so The pith of 
this worde /Jadr/us, can hardely be vttered with one worde 
in this our tongue. 1g81 J. evn Jladdon's Answ. Osor. 
183 b, Herein consisteth the whole pithe of our controuersie. 
1603 Suaxs. Meas. Jor Al. 1, iv. 70 3635 N. R. Camden's 
fist. Eliz, t. 93 The Ney pith and marrow of sweet speech. 
@ 1831 A. Knox Kent, (1844) 1. 80 The a pith and marrow 
of Mr. Wesley's views. 1877 Svmonps Nenaiss, If., Fine 
Arts (1897) LIT. ii, 42 Within the great cities the pith of the 
population was Latin. 

tb. Zo the pith, thoroughly, to the very core. 

1877-87 Hotinsnev Chron, 11. 1127/2 Shortlie after..she 
performed hir (jen to the pith. i 

5. Physical strength or torce ; vigour, toaghness ; 
might, mettle, ‘ backhone’. 

1300 Cursor Af, 23793 (Edin.) It semis al again kind pat 
mannis molden fleis aud bunts .. Haf pipe (v.7. pith} and lif, 
als bai hauid ar. ¢ 1375 /6/d. 7090 (Fairf.) Porou his hare 
his strenght was made Atte ax. mens pith he hadde, ¢1386 
Cuaucer Wiye's Prot, 475 But Age allas.. Hath me birafe my 
beautee and my pith. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Aroiys(S.T.S.) 
287 In thair awin propre pythe, and vertu of corps and 
strenthe of membris, 1475 Rauf Coilzear 863 Thay preis 
furth properly thair pithis to prufe. 1545 AscHam Foxoph. 
(Arb,) 122 Brasse, iron or style have theyr owne ateoe 
and pith in them, /id. 117, Newe ale..wil sone lease his 
pith, s6or Br. W. Baatow Ser, Panles Crosse 17 A man 
of Sampsons pith. 1681 Couvu Whigs Supplic. (1751) 56 
We'll both defend with all our pith. 2763 CHuacnite Lpist, 
to Hogarth 33 Should love of Fame. .Spur thee to deeds of 

ith, 1823 Byaon Fuan vit. xviii, "Mongst them were several 

Snglishmen of pith, Sixteen called Thompson, and nineteen 

named Smith. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped ii. 12 This 
[curse]..took the pith out of my legs. 
b. Force, vigour, energy (of words, eel, etc.). 
c3ga6 Forts Disput. Purgatory (1829) 102 Some maa will 
think mine arguments to of small pith. 2548 Uoatc 
Erasn. Par. Luke Pref. 13 He shall fele a certain vertue 
and pith such as he shall not fele the lyke in any other 
bookes, 1863 Afirr, Sfag., Blacksmith x, 1n wyt he had so 
little pyth. 1828 Caatvir Mise. (1857) 1. 209 Cool vigour 
and Isconic pith. 1876 Srurczon Commenting 2 Matthew 
Henry..is usually plain, quaint, and full of pith. 

6. Sabstance, substantial quality (of words, 
writings, etc.). ? Ods. 

e1407 Lvpsc. Reson & Sens, 4882 So ful of pith is the 
matere That swich a book in Romaunce Was nener yet 
made in Fraunce. «ar Suerton Col. Cloute 58 It hath 
in it some pith. 1586 T. B, Za Printaud. Fr. Acad. & 192 
With tbe whistling of lips or hands. .shepheards cause their 
sheepe to arise, or lie downe, bicause they understand not 
an articulate or distinct speech, that hath some pith in it. 
3590 [J. Garenwoon] Confer. Pref. Ajj, 1f thou finde not 
such pith or substance in the matters discussed. | 

7. importance, gravity, weight; esp. in phrase 
of (great) pith and moment, or the like (after 

haks.). . 

1602 Suaks. //am. 11. L 86 Enterprizes of great pith and 


eLaMeRn Astch, Gard, (1861) 119 In py { 


| course of enterprises of great pith and moment. 


communicate, a secret o’ some pith and importance. 1830 
J. W. Caonen in C. Pagers (884) IL. av. 85 We have seen 
the scruples .. of one .. cabinet minister alter the whole 


8. atirib. and Comé., as (in sense 1) pith-ball, 
-cavily, -cell, -coat, -cylinder; sense 2) pith 
bait, marrow, pudding; pith-like adj.; pith- 
drawn a. (see quot.); pith hat, pith helmet, 
a helmet-shaped sun-hat made of the dried pith of 
the Indian Solah or Spongewood of Bengal 
(Aischynomene aspera), hence called pith-hat- 
plant (Miller //ani-n. 1884); pith-paper, a 
paper made from the pith of various plants; pith- 
plant, the Chinese rice-paper tree (Aralia or 
Fatsia papyrifera); pith-tree, a leguminonas tree 
(Herminiera Elaphroxylon) of tropical Africa, 
having soft white pith-like wood; pith-work, 
arlicles made of pith, esp. of schynomene aspera. 

3812 Sia H. Davy Chem. Patlos, 126 Vwo gilt “pith balls, 
suspended upon strings of silk. 1849 Noan Alectricity 
(ed. ? 14 A cylinder of brass, supported on a glass stand, 
and furnished with a pith ball electroscope. 1875 Huxtry 
& Maatin Elen, Bol. (1877) 79 The medullary or *pith- 
cavity in the centre of the section. /érd., The “pith-cells, 
arouod the central cavity. 187: Kincstev Af Past xii, 
Two or three blows with the cutlass, at the small end of the 


nut, cut off not only the “pith-coat, but the point of the 
shell, 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De Bary's Phaner, 308 The 


| *pith-cylinders of the shoots..are only connected by narrow 


medull: rays, 3703 T. S. Art's Lmpror 1 19 Trees... 
Rift or Cleft, or *Pith-drawn, as some call it, by falling too 
soon, viz, before they are Sawn asunder. 1884 J. MRcEORaCS 


in Aa Cent, June 1002 With nothing on but their ungainly 
“pich-hats. 1889 T. A. Gutuat Pariah 1, i, Who's the man 
who goes about in a *pith helmet? 1866 Treas. Bot.s. v. 
Aischynomene, The *pith-like stem of 2. aspera is..used 
in India..for making hats, bottle-cases, swimming jackets 
lete.. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's fonpr, (3746) 199 


’ *Pith.Marrow, running all along from the hinder Brain..to 


the End of the Back-bone or Chine of Beasts, 1834 G. 
Bessett Wanderings U. 75 The *pith plant is procured 
from Oan-nfiim, near the province of See-chuen. 1750 EF. 
Smitn ae Housewife (ed. 14) 131 To make a *Pith 

Pudding. Take a quantity of the pith of an oz [etc.], 1884 
Miter Plantes, *Pith-tree, of the Nile, /erminicra 
Font ale sheen 1887 Motonry Forestry W. A/r, 33 
Ambash or Pith-tree of the Nile... The wood is very light, 
and in the form of small logs is used hy the natives to assist 
them in crossing rivers. 

Pith (pip), v. Also § (9) peth. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. ?To provide with pith, give pith or vigour. 
Obs, rarem, 

14.. Pundale's Vis. Circunsision 93 Hit is also myghty, 
it pethys fayre Ageynis wanhope and disperacyon. 

2. trans. To pierce or sever the ‘pith’ or spinal 
cord of (an animal), so as to kill it or render it 
insensible; sfec. to slaughter (cattle) in this way. 

1805 Enropean Mag. June 482 The practice of slaughtering 
cattle by puncturing the medulla spinalis, or as it is now 
called, pithing cattle, is extending through all parts of the 
Kingdom, 1806 Home in PArl Trans. XCVI. 359 In the 
common mode of pithing cattle the medulla spinalis only is 
cut through, and the head remains alive. 1875 Huxcev & 
Maatin Elem. Biol, (1877) 203 The pulsation of the heart.. 
should be studied in a Frog rendered insensible by chloro- 
form or by being pithed. 1886 P. Craake Vew Chuo alli, 
(ed. 2) 184 ‘ Now then, shall we peth it or shoot it 2? says 
our butcher pro tem. 1895 Yadlet 5 Jan. 22 To pith is to 
remove the brain with a gutting knife, and then to pass 
—say—a stiff clean wire up the spinal canal to break up the 
marrow. 

3. To remove or extract the pith from. 

3a6s2 Lp. Hapoo in Aen. x. (1866) 175 [Wel fish, paddle 
in the water, or pith rushes till dinner. 

Hence Pithed (pipt) pf/.a.; Pithing (pi'bin) 
vbl, sb, also attrib. as in pithing-pole, a pole 
having a sharp blade at one end, for pithin cattle. 

1831 Youatt //orseix. 153 The operation is called pithing 
from the name (the pith) given by butchers to the spinal 
marrow. 1864 H. Farconra in Reader Ayes 302/2 It 
divides into two long, diverging arms (like the legs of 
a pithed frog). 1886 P. Crasne New Chum aiit. (ed. 2) 184 
Up jumps Tom on the bar overhead with a long pething- 
pole..and with one plunge sends the cruel point with un- 
erring aim loto the spinal cord. A 

Pithagorean, Pithian, Pithon, Pithoni- 
cal, Pithonist, etc.: see PYTH-. r 

+Pithano'logy. 0s. [ad. Gr. m@avoroyia 
(Col. ii, 4), f. s1@ay-ds persuasive + -Acyia S ech, 
ctc.: see -LoGY.] ‘ Persnasiveness of speech’; the 
use of specions or plaasible arguments. ; 

r61s Byrieip £.xf. Coloss. li. 4 ithanology, which the 
npostle condemns, is a speech fitted of por , hy the 
abuse of rhetoric, ..to please and seduce. r6so0 ‘nape Corent. 
Deut. xiii, 3 Hereticks have their pitbaoology, their good 
words and fnir bes, A. Cotter Clatis Unte., 
Spec. True Philos. 127 Called also by its christian name of 
pithanology, or science, falsely so called. 

Pit-head, -heap, elc.: sce Prr sé.) 14. , 

Pithecanthrope (pip! k:e-nprovp). Also in 
Gr. and Lat. forms ape ee! “us. [f. 
Gr. wiénxos ape + ér@parros maa.} a. An ape-man 
or man-like ape; name given by Haeckel (1868) 
to a hypothetical link between the Apes and Man. 
b. Prthecanthropus was afterwards adopted by 
Dubois as generic name for an extinct animal of 
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which remains were found in 1891~2 in the Pliocene 


of Java. 

1876 E. R. Lanxester tr. Hacckel’s Hist. Creat. 11. 203 
These Ape-like Men, or Pithecanthropi, very probably 
existed towards the end of the Tertiary period. 1877 
Snieios Final Philos. 146 (Man’s] descent from a tailed 
ancestor, to which he [ITaeckel] gives the rodlogical name 
of Pitheeanthropos or the primitive ape-man, 1883 tr. 
Foly's Man bef. Metals x7 Prehistoric man, ,has even 
Sometimes called man-monkey, or pithecanthrope. 1895 
Cunincnam in Vature 28 Feb. 429/t The so-called Pithe- 
canthropus is in the direct human line, 1898 Ganow tr, 
Haeckel’s Last Link 24 Dr. Dubois exhibited the cranium 
of Pithecanthropus. ‘i 

So Pithecanthro‘pio ¢., ?of or belonging to a 
man who acts like an ape; Pitheca‘nthropoid c., 
resembling or related to the pithecanthrope. 

1890 Cent, Dict., Pithecanthropoid. 1897 Open Court XI. 
256 The pithecanthropic mummery, colloquially called 
monkey-business, connected with closing one nostril and 
breathing through the other and then of closing both till 
the compressed columnar air-current is imagined to bump 
against the triangular fundament of Kundalini. ; 

ithecian (pipisian), a. Zool. [ad. F. pithé- 
cten, f. Gr. wi€jeos ape: see -IAN.] Of or per- 
taining to Péthecia (Geoffroy, 1812), the typical 
genns of the Prthectine, a subfamily of the Cabide, 
S. American monkeys commonly called Sakis, 
So Pithe’cline a., pertaining to the Pithectinz. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pitheciine. 1893 Atheneum 18 Mar. 
349/3 The fundamental types of the inolars are identical in 
man and the anthropoids, and the lower one differs entirely 
from that of the pithecian and cebian monkeys, ¥ 

Pithecoid (pipikoid), 2. (s6.) _[ad. F. pithé- 
coide, f. Gr. wi@nxos ape: see -01D.] Resembling 
in form or pertaining to the apes, esp. the higher 
or anthropoid apes; simian, ape-like. 

1861 Huxtey in Nat. Hist. Rev. Jan. 67 The demonstra- 
tion of a pithecoid pedigree. 1863 — AZan’s Place Nat. 159 
The fossil remains of man..do not..take us appreciably 
nearer to that lower pithecoid form. 1866 — Pref. Kew. 
Catthn. 102 A curious pithecoid variation, observed in the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee. 1880 19th Cent. Nov. 854 
Beyond the range of pithecoid intelligence. | 

B. as sb. An anthropoid ape; a simian, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. . 

Pithecological (pipzkelp'dzikal), a. sonce-wd. 
[f. Ge. wi@nxos ape +-LOGIcAL.}] Pertaining to the 
scienlific study of apes. 

186s Viscr, StrancFoap Selection (1869) II. r10 Its pro- 


ceedings..were not of a truly geographical, so much as of a | 


more or less authentically pithecological, character. 

Pithful (pipfitl), 2. rave. [f Pitu sd. +-FUL.] 
Full of pith; pithy. (4, and fig.) 

1548 Unatt, etc. Erasm, Par. Maré ii. 24 This strong 
and _pithful Philosophy. 1613 W. Brownr Brit, Past. 11. 
iv, For as in tracing These pithfull rushes, such as are aloft, 
By those thae rais'd them presently are brought Beneath 
unseene. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storin’d (1827) 14 
Pickin’ out pithfu' texts, and strang. 

Pithily (pi-pili), adv. (f. Prray a + -ty 2] 
In a pithy manner. 

+1. Inn way that gocs to the pith; thoronghly; 
in substance or essence; essentially. Ods. 

1434 Misyn Mending of Life 122 Pithily clensid fro vn- 
clennes. 1435 <- Fire of Love 98 If we owr myndes fro lufe 
of creaturis pythely ae 1539 Cromwett in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) Ik. 228, L.. have pithely weyed and 
poundred the deposicions and Relations. 1645 Mitton 
Tetrach, Wks. 1851 1V. 221 [t would be as pithily absurd, 

+2. With power or strength; mightily. Ods. 
1922 World § Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 250, 1am a prince 
perilous y-proved,.. and pithily y-pight. 1573-80 Barer 
Alv. P 414 Pithily, vehemently. 1678 R. Barctay Afo/, 
Quakers v. ix. 130 These. .did..pithily and strongly overe 
turn the False Doctrine of their Adversaries. 

3. In reference to speech or writing: So as to 
express the pith or substance; briefly and with 
fullness of meaning ; in few and significant words; 
with condensed and forcible expression ; senten- 
tiously, tersely, vigorously. 

1833 More Debell. Salen: Wks. 1019/2 As thoughe they 
were wordes of such substancial effect, that 1 would not 
haue it appere..that hee had written so piththely. 1586 
W. Weaar Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 Marke. .with howe choyse 
wordes it is pithily descrihed. 1698 S. Crank Script. Fusé. 
xii. 62 A Passage. wherein he expresses himself very per- 
tinently, pithily, and elegantly. 1816 Scotr O/d Mort. 
xviii, He next handled very pithily the doctrine of defensive 
arms and of resistance to Charles 17. 1864 Sat. Rev, 475/1 
The knack of talking Bibi wale means a knack of talk- 
ing pointedly, and more or less audaciously, 

Pithiness (pipinés), [f Piray a. + -xess.] 
The quality or character of being pithy. es. in 
sense 3 of the adj., Fullness of meaning with 
brevily of expression; condensation and force of 
style ; terseness, sententionsness. 

3547-64 Baucpwin Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) 18 With such 
pithinesse in his counsels. 1619 R. Water in Lisnore 
Papers Ser. 1. (1887) 11. 226 Much comendinge the grate 
ed of your Lordships letters, 1823 Jerrerson H/rit, 
(1830) [V. 225 Their version of the 15th psalm is more to be 
esteemed for I ieee than its poetry. 1863 J. G. 
Muaenv Comms. Gen. iv.7 This sentence has all the pithi- 
ness and familiarity of a proverh. 

Pithless (piplés), a. [f. Pir sd, + -LEss.] 
Devoid of pith; having no pith. (47%. and fig.) 

asss W. WatREMAN Fardile Facions u. viii. 181 No yncke- 
horne termes, nor pithlesse pratling, 1656 Trarp Comm, 

2 Tint. iit. 5 Hollow professors are as hollow trees. :tall, but 
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pithless, sapless, unsound, 1728 Ramsay Archers diverting 
themselves 27 Pithless limbs in silks o'er-clad. 1817 Cot 
srooke Algebra, ete, Notes & Illustr. p. xlv, Omitting.. 
superfluous and pithless, matter. 1879 Barinc -Goutp 
Germany IL. 273, Leaning on these hollow, pithless reeds. 

Hence Pi'thlessly adv, 

1884 J. Parker Afost. Life II. 217 If we speak it pith- 
lessly, it takes rank with any words short and empty. 

Pi-t-hole, sé. A hole forming a pit; a pit-like 
hollow or cavity. (In various applications: see 
quots., and senses of Pit sb.4) b. spec. A grave. 

1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 525 Buds sprouting forth vnder the 
concauity or pit-hole of the foresaid joints. @ 1625 FLeTcHER, 
etc. Fair Maid Inn u.ii, I have known a lady sick of the 
small pocks, onely to keep ber face from pitholes, take cold, 
strike them in again, kick up the heels, and vanish. 1814 
Scorr Wav. xvi, A black bog..full of large pit-holes, 

b. 1621-3 Minpteton & Rowtey Changeling ww. i. 64 
Alexander, that thought the world Too narrow for him, in 
th' end had but his pit-hole. Fal Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) L1. 647 1t is common to fright children into taking of 
their physic, by telling them that else they must be put into 
the pit-hole. 1896 Warwicksk. Wd.-bk. s. v., Baby's dead, 
and gone in the pit-hole. [Soin Eng. dialects, from Notts 
to Devon and Kent: see E.D.D.]_ 

Hence Pit-hole v., to lay in the grave, to bury. 

1607 W.S. Purifaine 1. Bjh, All my friends were pitt- 
hold, gone to Graues, 1611 Criarman A/ay-day ut. 43, 
1 would see ber pithole[d], afore I would deale with ber. 

|| Pithos (pipes). Gr. Antig. [a. Gr. scare 
A latge wide-mouthed earthenware jar of spherica 
form, used for holding wine, oil, food, etc. 

1879 J. J. Younc Ceram. Art a The pithos occupied by 
Diogenes was cracked and patched. 

Pithsome (pi-ps#m), a. rare. [f. Piru sd. + 
-80ME.] Full of as ; vigorons, sturdy. 

1864 Brackmore Clara Vaughan (1889) 248 Her pithsome 
health and vigour. 

Pithy (pipi), 2. [f. Piru sd. + -¥.] 

1. Consisting or of the natnre of pith; abounding 
in or full of pith. 

1563 J. Hevwoop Prov. 4 Ffigr. (1867) 192 The pithy 
pith of an elder sticke. 1616 Sunre, & Marken. Country 
Farme 225 The inward substance white,. .without anie tast, 
..and smell it bath none, neither is it anie thing pithie. 
1793 B. Enwaans //ist. W. /adies 11. v. i. 209 The body of 
thecane..contains a soft pithy substance. 1821 Care Vill. 
AMinstr. U.73 The pithy bunch of unripe nuts. 1853 G, 
Jounston Nat. Hist, E. Bord. 1. 96 [Elder] well known 
to every schoolboy.., who fabricates his pop-gun from its 
pithy branches, 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 239 ‘Vhe rhachis 
lof a feather] is opaque, filled with a pithy substance. 

2. fig. Full ol strength or vigour; vigorons, 
strong ; of liquor, strong, containing much alcohol. 
Now dial. or Ods. 

ae Cursor Sf. 9384 (Cott.) Al-king thing was ban..Wel 
pithier [v.7. mihtier] pan bai ar now. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
282/1 Pythy, véf strange. 1530 Patscr. 320/2 Pythy 


| stronge, puissant, 1634 MaRKnam Archerie ix. 84 A strong 
| pithie kinde of Shooting. 1773 Fercusson Candler Water 


tii, On mair pithy shanks they stood. 1812 W. TENNANT 
Axnster F. wv, Some are flush'd with horns of pithy ale. 

3. Full of substance or significance; solid, sub- 
stantial; esp. of speech or wriling: Containing 
much matter in few words; expressing briefly the 

ith or substance ofa thing ; condensed and forcible 
P ? Bor 
in expression or style; sententious ; terse. (Now 
the prevailing sense.) 

1529 Mag ie Soulys Wks, 299/1 The sore pythye 

int wherwith he knitteth vp all hys heny matter. 1531 

inpaLe Exp. 1 Fohn (1537) 93 It is a_shorte and pythy 
sentence to moue or admonyse. 157z Gotpine Calvin on 
Ps. ii. § Very piththie is this pronown I. 1657 Sparrow BA. 
Com, Prayer (1661) 74 These short but pithy Ejaculations, 
1784 Rictarpson Grandson (1781) VI. lili. 341 Finding 
somethiag to say to each, in his pithy, aeneeatle manner. 
1824 Aliss Ferrier /aher. xv, With one of her sharp pithy 
farce. at Colonel D, 1893 J.C. Jearraeson Bk. Kecollect, 

. i, 13 He preached..a plain, short, pithy sermon, 

b. éransf. of a speaker or writer. 

1548 Upatt Erasnt. Par. Luke xix. 150 That other man 
also was piththie and an earnest bidder of Jesus. 1693 J. 
Eowarps Author. O. & N. Test. 235 The pithy moralist 
(Seneca} 1713 Apotson Cf. Tariff p13 In all these_par- 
ticulars [he] was very short but pithy. 1879 Geo. Extor 
Theo. Such ii, 39 He was a pitby talker. 

Pitiabi-lity. rare. [{. next: see-1ry.] Pitiable- 
ness; something pitiable. 

“1865 Cartyte Fredk, Gi. xvut. vii. (1872) VIL. 221 Pitia- 
hilities of every kind. 

Pitiable (pitith’l),c. Forms: 5 pytoyable, 
5-6 piteable, 6 pitoyabloe, pittiable, 7 pyty- 
able, 7-8 pityable, 6- pitiable. [ME. a. OF. 
piteable (13th c.), piliable, pitoiable (mod.F. pitoy- 
abie) pitiable (in active and passive sense), f. OF. 
puleer, pilier, piloyer to PiTy: see -ABLE.] 

1. Deserving, worthy of, or standing in need of 
pity; exciling pity; lamentable: = PrriFuu 3. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 299 To ay justice 
with merci melle, efter as he seis caus piteahle. 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxx. 114 Thees pytoyable thynges 
thusy-happed. 1886 in ‘Tytler Fist, Scot, (1864) 1V. 142 ‘The 
auditory did find her case not pitoyahle, and her allegations 
untrue, 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) UL 217 Ont of 

reat Condescension to pep, le infirmity of hi sinful 

reatures [etc.}. 1688 Vox Cleri Pro Rege 22 The Case is 

truly pityable. 1855 Mitman Laz, CAr. 1x. iv. (1864) Y. 243 
The champion of tnjured and pitiable women. 1879 Muss 
Baraonon Clov. Foot 1. i, 32, I..found him in a pitiable 
condition. . h 

2. Contemptible, miserable; = Pirirun 4. 


PITIFULLY. 


1789. Mas. Piozzi Yourn. France 11. 353 For this pitiable 
exhihition, ships cut in paper, and saints carved in wood, 
we paid half a guinea each. 1849 Macavtay S//ist. Eng. iv. 
I. 511 That great party..had now dwindled to a pitiable 
minority, 1891 Speaker x1 ay 36/1 The pitiable display 
of short-sighted greed over the Factory Bill. 

+38. Characterized by pity: = PitiruL 2. Oés. 

1503 Kalender of Shepherds li, Sweyt & pyteabyl as the 
beyr,..dyspytful & prydful as the fasant. 

Hence Pi-tiableness, piliable quality or condi- 
tion; Pitiably adz., in a pitiable manner. 

1694 Kerrtewet. Comp. Penitent 4 Remembring .. the 
Feet er my Weakness, 1825 J. Neat. Gro. Fonathan 
1f. 166 A line of scripture..pitiably misunderstood. 1866 
Geo. Euot #. Holt xliii, We are so pitiably in subjection 
to all sorts of vanity. 1 Mrs. H. Warn Marcella I. 41 
For all its weakness and pitiableness. 


Pitied (pitid), gia. [f. Pity v. + -Ep4] 
Compassionated, lamented, etc.: see the verb. 
Hence Pirtiedly adv. (rare), in a way or to a 


degree to be pitied. 

1627-77 Fetrnam Resolves ut. xlix. ase He is properly and 
pittiedly to be counted alone that is illiterate. 1728 Etiza 
Hevwoop Afme. de Gonres's Belle A. (1732) 11. 214 A dise 
honourable Affair, in which his Glory, anal at last his Life 
fell a necessary, but much pitied Sacrifice. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, (1874) 1. i. 1 Led, through prouder eminence, to 
less pitied destruction. 

Pitier (pi'tiez). 
who pitles. 

1601 Daniet Ci, Wars vi. xiv, That which such a pitier 
seldom mends. 1650 R, Stapytton Strada’s Low C. Warres 
vu. 53 The Favourers and Pittyers of the Cause. 1805 
Cavtey Sir W. Raleigh U1. go Among his friends and pitiers 
in this his adverse fortune. 1860 Emerson Cond. Li/é vii. 
155 This class of pitiers of themselves, 

Pitifal (pitifil), 2. [£. Pry sd. + -rvu.] 

+1. Characterized by piety; pions, Ods. rare. 

1449 Pecock Refpr. 11. xviii. 262 Encrece thow riztwisnes 
to piteful men [ piis adauge gratiam)}. 1570 Levins Manip, 
186/1 Pittiful, Aras, sisericors. : 

Full of or characterized by pity; compas- 
sionate, merciful, tender. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 286/2 Thenne 
this pytefull man,.dyde almesse. 1526 ‘TINDALE Yas, v. 11 
The lorde is very pitifull and mercifull. x Upatt, ete. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. xx. 100 Shewing his pietifull affeccion. 
1595 SuaKs, YoAn wW. ili. 2 The Wall is high, and yet will 
Tleape downe. Good ground, he pittifull and hurt me not. 
1691 Woon Ath. Oren. 1. 623 He was pitiful to the poor, 
and hospitable to his. neighbours. a@1716 Buacka. Wks. 
(1723) I. 20 A pitiful and compassionate ‘lemper._ 1875 
Masnine Afission H. Ghost vit. 186 Why did our Divine 
Master, pitiful and tender as He is, speak so sternly? 

3. Exciting or fitted to excite pity; pitiable, 
piteous, deplorable, lamentable. (Usnally, now 
always, of actions, conditions, sights, cries, or the 
like; formerly also of persons.) 

¢ 1480 Cov, Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 236 This ded body that lyth 
here in grave, Wrappyd in a petefull plyght. 1533 TinpaLe 
Wés. (Parker Soc.) If. 91 How pale and pitiful look they,.. 
tgnzig down their heads, 1647 Spricce Anglia Redin 
Het The pittifullese s' cee that man can behold. 
2696 Pnictirs (ed. 5), Pitifu, said of the Condition of one 
that is reduc’d to great Misery, and excites Pity. 1868 E. 
Eowarps Ralegh f. xxvi. ca A pitiful account of his sorrows 
and perplexities. 1871 Mortev Vauvenargues in Crit, 
Mise, Ser. v (1878) 6 The pitiful fate of his friend. 

b. as adv. Pitifally. Ods. 

1s7x Campion “ist. Zrel. ix. (1633) 117 He, was pittifull 
hurt with a gun. 1599 Sitaks. Mak Ade v. ii, 29 The God 
of loue that. .knowes me, how pittifull I deserne, 

4. To be pitied for its littleness or meanness; 
exciting pitying contempt; miserably insignificant 
or trifling, despicable, contemptible. (Cf. mtser- 
able, wretched, in similar use.) 

1582 Stanvuursr Anes wv. (Arb.) 95 Feare shews pitfle 
erauens, 1598 GeenewEy Tacitus’ Ann, ui. vil. (1622 1a 
Many such simple and friuolous matters, and more mildly 
to terme them, pittifull, 1659-60 Perys Diary 26 Feb., 
A pitiful copy of verses, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 28 It is no more but a pitiful Village. 175 
Funius Lett. liv, (2820) 288, I see the pitiful advantage he 
has taken. 1874 Liste Caar $ud. Gwynne I. iv. 130 W hen 
you talk such pitiful trash about rewarding me. 

5. Comb, as pitiful-hearted, 4 

196 Suaks, 1 Hen. /V, m. iv. 134 Pittifu) hearted Titan 
that melted at the sweete Tale of the Sunne. 

Pitifully (pitifiili), adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2] In 
a pitiful manner, ; 

1. With compassion; compassionately, mercifully. 

1303 R. Bruxne Handl, Syane 494 (MS. Harld, 3yf 
he demep pytyffully (47S. Duéw. pytously] At hys demyng 
getyp he mercy. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, Prayer, Litany, 
Pytifully beholde the sorowes of our heart, 1612 At TayLor 
Comm, Tétusi.6 He shall more patiently and pitifully deale 
against it. 1885 H.V. Barwerr in A/ag. Art Sept. 454/2 

e..thought pitifully of her in her affliction. a 

2. In a way that awakens or deserves pily; 


pileously, lamentably, wretchedly, miserably. 

1420 Siege of Roxen in Collect. Lond. Crt. (Camden) 3 
Gonnys they schott with grete envye, And many were smytte 
pyttyfully.  ¢ 1440 Aiphabet of Tales 286 He hard a voyce 
cry petifullie, 1568 Guarron Chron. IT. 754 He was wit 
mischarging of a spezre,.. ittifully slayne and brought to 
death. 1625 K. Lone tr. Aarclay's Argenis i. X. 93 Piti- 
fully requesting the succour of the passers by. 1678 BuxyAN 
Pilgr.1. 127 They beat them pitifully. 1722 Dr For Plague 
(Rtldg,) 217 She ery'd and look'd pitifully. 1884 AZanch, 
Exam. 29 Mar. 4/8 The widow, whose career of wedded 
happiness has heen so pitifully cut short. 


8. Contemptibly, meanly, meagrely ; miserably. 


[f Pity 2. + -ER1.] One 


PITIFULNESS. 


1613 Puacttas Pilgrimaye (1614) 315 Her teares (how piti- 
fully easie are they to some ?). 1638 Junius Maint. Ancients 
28 ‘Io prove.. how pitifully poore and ridiculous the first 
workes of Art have been. 1719 Lonvon & Wise Comfpi. 
Garit, 243 Strawberry Plants..in the second Vear they bear 
wonderfully; but that being past, they produce very piti- 
fully. 1742 IT, Watrote Lett, fo Mann (1834) 1. 139 Fhe 
Secret Committee go on very pitifully. 

Pitifulness (pitifitinés). [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being Pirirvt, q. v. 

1557 Sars Primer N viifh, 1 commende and betake my 
handes to thy holinesse, besechynge CT ie Ue: 2 1662 
Bk, Cou, Prayer, Prayers sev. Orcas., Let the pitifulness 
of thy great mercy loose us. 1670 Eacnann Cont, Clergy 33 
They would, ,soon discern..the pittifulness of their matter, 
and the Impertinency of their tales and phansies. 1702 C. 
Martner Afagn. Chr. ut, m, (1852) js 
that peaceableness which rendered him yet further amiable. 
1884 W.S. Licey in Contemp. Rev. Feb, 264 Christianity, 
preaching pitifulness and courtesy. 3897 AMébutt's Syst, 
Afed. WV. 597 Scrofula:..its frequency, its pitifulness, and 
its marring of fair ae . : 

+ Pitikins, pittikins, dim. of Piry, after dod?- 
kins, in Ods pit(¢\thins: sec OD! 2, 

1604 Dennen /onest IVA. Wks, 1873 I. a7 Gods my pitti- 
kins, some foole or other knocks [ef. 29 Gods my pitty, what 
an Asse is that Citizen}. 


Pitiless (pitilés), a. [f. Prry sd. + -LEss.] 

1. Without pity or compassion; showing no pity; 
merciless. Also fig. 

axqts Hoccreve De Reg. Princ, 3306 Out of pitee, growith 
mercy.., ffor piteeles man can do no mercy. 1556 J. Hev- 
woon Spider §& Fi. Ixx. 147 To kepe al from pittelesse 
strife. 1605 Suaxs. Levr it. iv.a9 The pelting of this pitti. 
lesse storme. 1703 Rowe Udyssez i. i, he Gods are pity- 
less. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Absitity Wks. (Bohn) li. 
35 In Parliament, the tactics of the Opposition is to resist 
8d step of the Government, by 2 pitiless attack, 1833 
J.H. Buunt Ref Ch, Eng. U1. 374 The spirit of the times 
was Tee enough, F , 

+2. Receiving no pity; unpitled. Ods. rare. 
41618 J. Davies Wittes Pilgr. (xxvii, So, do T perishe 
pitilesse, through Feare. 

Hence Pi'tilesaly adv.; Pitileasneus. 

r61x Cotes., Atrocement, most cruelly, pittilesly. r7gg 
Jauxson, Pitilessness, 1848 W.H, Ketty tr. £2. Blancs 


dist, Fen Y. 11. 353 He was pitilessly dragged along the | 


passages, up or down the stairs. 1855 Mima Lat, Chr. 
MV. Vit. (1864) TX. 239 eg to the poor. 

Pitill : see Pirren. tle, var. PiGHTLE. 

Pitless (pitlis),@, rare. [f. Pir sb. + -Less.] 
Having no pit: in quots., said of a theatre. 

1895 Daily News 1x Nov. 6/4 The reconstructed and no 
longer pit-less Opera Comique. 1903 Daily Chron. 19 Dec. 
5/2 The projectors of new and pitless playhouses. 

Pit-ma er, etc.: see Pit sé.1 14, 

Pitman (pi'tm%n).  [f. Prr st. + Man 53.1] 

+1. The digger of a pit or common grave. Obs. 

1609 J. Davies Humours Heaven on E. (Grosart) 46/3 
The ceremonie at their Burialls is Ashes but to Ashes, Dust 
to Dust; Nay not so much; for strait the Pit-maa falles 
(If he can stand) to hide them as he must, 

2. A man who works in a pit or mine, esp. a 
coal-mine; a collier. (In some localitles, applied 
spec. to the man who attends to the pumping 
machinery In the pit or shaft.) 

_ 76x Fist. in Ann. Reg. 82/2 A large body of pitmen came 
into the town, 1832 Banaacr, Econ. Manuf, xx. (ed. 3) 202 
A chief Pitman has charge of the pumps and the apparatus 
of the shafts. — 1863 Kinostry Vater bad. i. 1x They passed 
through the pitmen’s village, 188: Raymono Mining Gioss., 
Pitman (Cornw.), & nan employed to examine the lifts of 
pumps And the drainage. 1892 Ladour Commission Gloss., 
Vitenan, a collier as distinguished from a miner. .. This 
distinction. has not of late years been closely preserved. 
The term gitmas was formerly applied to every worker in 
a colliery, from the ‘trapper’ to the ‘hewer '. 

b. aéévid., as + pitman eandle, a miner's lamp. 

165811. Mosscry Healing Leaf 30 Set not up a pit-man 
Candle in a stately room, 

3. The man who stands In a sawpit and works 
the lower end of the saw ; a pit-sawyer. 

1703 Moxon Afeck. Exerc. xox With the Pit-Saw they 
enter the one end of the Stuff, the Top-man at the Top, and 
the Pitman under him, 1879 Lumderman's Gas. 15 Oct, 
The light thin saw of the pitman. 

ma ofa i dwelling In pits. rare. 

1 esti, 30 Jan. 3/3 The little pit-men who 
seem to have been the i 
“ithe real aborigines of Vero, conquered 

» (transf. from sense 3.) In machinery, the rod 
connecting a rotating with a reciprocating part, 
and communicating motion from one to the other; 
a ete. Chiefly U.S, 

6 Woncester, Pitman, ,an appendage toa forcing pump. 
1847 Wenster, Pitman... 2. The piece of timber which 
connects the lower end of a mill-saw with the wheel that 
Moves it. 1860 Sci. Antr, Ang. 96/1 fYhe) pistons are con. 
nected by piston rods with pitmans ¢ with the cranks // 

1864 W taster, Pitman,..the connecting rod in a saw-mill; 
ae Sometimes, the connecting rod of a steam-engine. 1881 

etal Wortt No. 24. 373 It is preferable in high-s 

— to make the piston and cross-head as light as possible, 

put the weight into the pitman or connecting-rod. 
b. atérib., as pitman-box, -coupling, -head, 
“press, -strap: sec quots. 

3875 Kurcut Dict. Mtech., Pitman-box, the stirrup and 


en; 
an 


which embrace the wrist of the driving-wheel... 
era means of connecting a pitman to the 
object which it drives. .. Pitman-head, the block or enlarge- 


ment at the end of B pitman, at which point its connection 
iS made to the object by which it is drivea or which it 


Vow Vii. 


1 That pitifulness and | 
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drives, 1899 Lutdcrman's Gaz. 13 Aug, 8 The Lee Mill.. 
came to n stop.. by the aye of the lower pitman strap 
and trunk to the gang. 188% Knicur Dict. Aleck. Suppl, 
Pitman Press, one working hy pitman connection with a 
shaft, instead of eccentric ot other equivalent. 

Pit-mark, -martin, efc.: sce Pir 54.1 14. 

Pit-mirk, «. Se. and north, dial. [f. Prt s4l 
+M1xk a.) As dark as a pit (or as the pit, bell: 
cf, Pit 54.1 4); intensely datk, pitch-dark. 

1758 Ramsav Monk & Miller's Wife It felt late, And 
him benighted by the gate, ‘To lye without, pit-mirk, did 
shore him, He couldna see his thumb before him. 1815 
Scort Guy AT, xi, It’s pit mirk, but there’s no an ill turn on 
the road but twa. 1886 Stevenson Aidnapfped iii. 20 
Neither moon nor star, sir, and pit-mirk. 

Pit-mouth : see Pit sé.1 14. Pito, var. of Prra, 

Pitomie, obs, humorous aphetic f. Eptrome. 

+ Pitot. Ods. rare. [Origin obscure: cf. Pin- 
DOCK.] app. A razor-shell. 

161t Cotes, Manche de cousteau, the Pitot; 2 long, and 
round shell-fish. 

Pitous, -tee, obs. var. of Pireovs, PrreousTer. 

Pitpan (pi'tpen). Also 9 pittpan. [? Native 
name.J A long flat-bottomed boat hollowed out 
of the trunk of a tree, used in Central America ; 
a dugout. 

1798 Co. Barrow in Naval Chron, (1799) 1. 247 Canoes, 
dories, and pit pans, 1810 Ann. Reg. 738/t The Pit-pan 
being flat-bottomed, the Dory round. 1854 J. L. Srernens 
Centr. Amer. 8 We..made an excursion in the government 
pitpan. ., Ours was about 40 feet long and 6 wide in the 
centre, running lo a point at both ends and made of the 
trunk of a mahogany tree. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 
248/a They. .carried me quickly to the river, where a pit-pan 
was in waiting. 

Pit-pat: see Pit-a-Pat. 

Pit-saw, -sawyer, -stone, etc.: see Pit 55.114, 

| Pitta (pit). Ornith. [mod.L., a. Telngu 
pitia anything small, a pet.) Name of a genus 
of passerine birds, type of the family Pittide, 
the Ant-thrushes of the Old World, species of which 
inhabit China, India, and Australia, and one, /. 
angolensis, the W. Coast of Africa. They are 
rematkable for thetr vivid colouring, strong bill, 
short tail, and long legs, and range in size between 
a lark and a jay. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVUIL. 194/2 Pitta Gigas,..Giant Pitta. 
1894 Newton Dict. Birds 728 Few Birds can vie with the 
Pitas in brightly-contrasted coloration. 1896 List Aniut. 
Zool. Soc. Lond, 303. 1898 Morais clustrad Eng. 357/1. 

Mence Pi-ttid, any bird of the family Prtide ; 
Pittine «., of or belonging to the genus Pitta; 
Pi'ttoid @., allied in form to the pittas. 

1890 Cent, Dict, Pittine, 1895 /unk's Stand Dict., 
Pittid, Pittoid. 

Pittacal (pitak#l). Chew. Also -oall, [a. 
Ger. pittacal (Reichenbach 1833), f. Gr. mirra 
pitch + xaAds beautiful, xdAAos beauty.) A dark 
blue solid substance obtained from the high-boiling 
portions of wood-tar. 

1835 Thomson's Records Gen. Sci. 1. 54 On Pittacal, a 
new dye-stuff. 1838 ‘I. Tomson Chen. Org. Bodies 235 
Pittacall is without smell, is tasteless, and not volatile. 
3866 Warts Dict. Chem. LV. 661 Pittacal appears to have 
decided basic characters, for it is dissolved by acids and 
precipitated by alkalis. 

Pittance (pitins), sé. Forms: 3-6 pitaunce, 
4-6 (8) -anee, (4-6 pyt(t)-, pet-, -ance, -aunce), 
6- pittance, (6 -ang, 7 pettanee, pittens). [ME. 
pila(te) ice, a, OF, pitance, -ence pittance, app. the 
same word as prtance, pietauce pity, ad. L. type 
*pietdutia, deriv. of pietas (see PIETY), recorded 
1317 in sense ‘ pittance’ (so med.L. prdantia, prt- 
(Aantia, etc.), whence also Pr. fifansa, -za, 
piedansa, pidanca pity, Olt. prefanza pity, later 
pittance, Sp. pifazsa pittance, salary, OPg. pifanga 
charity, later pittance. (A pittance was often pro- 
vided by a charitable bequest to a convent.) 

Other derivations have been suggested, as Gr. merrdmtov 
tablet, billet, med, L. icfa_a small coin of Poitov, and the 
root sett. of piece, ete. See Diez, Scheler, Littré, Skeat, 
Korting No. 7106.] oe. 

1. A pious donation or bequest to a religions 
house or order, to provide an additional allowance 
of food, wine, etc., at particular festivals, or on 
the anniversary of the benefactor’s death, in con- 
slderation of masses; hence, the allowance or dole 
itself; also, the anniversary service. Also fg. Now 
only His¢. 

aixsas Ancr. R. 114 Hwar was ever iziven to eni blod- 
letunge so poure pitaunce? /éid, 413 Forgod enne dei our 
pitaunce, 1303 R. Baunns Handl. Synne 10446 Synge me 
amesse For aman pat dede ys; And at myn ese he shal 
hane, To 2 pytaunce, pat he wyl crane. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prol. 224 He was an esy man to yeue penannce Ther as he 
wiste to hawe a good pitaunce. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 605 
To the said mynchons, every yere in the day of his anni- 
nersary, xl. shillings, to a pytannce into mynde of his 
sowle. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 To eche monk .. 
xijd. and a petaunece amonges them, eche man a french 
loof and a quart wyn. c1s00 Afe/nsing 337 Raymondyn 
dyde doo send to hys bretheren hermytes besyde theire 
pytaunce other meetes for recreacion. 1737 Ozrut Rabe. 
dais wt, xxiii, 143 ‘Io bequeath .. to those good Religious 
Fathers... many Pitances. 1868 Mitman J%. Pauls vii. 


PITTANCERY. 


135 Each member and servant of the Chapter received 
his portion or pittance. 1904 Ck, Timez 29 Apr. §69/1 The 
pittance was an occasional relief to the usual strict dietary 
in the way of some exceptional or extra food or delicacy. .. 
Tn not 2 few monasteries there were special endowments for 
certain jee. usually of early origin. 

b, A charitable gift or allowance of food or 
money; an alms, dole. 

e1qra Hoccrevz De Reg. Prine. 4513 Thow pat ..to Fe 
nedy yenest no pitaunce. 1413 Filgr. Sow/le (Caxton 1483) 
xv. 13,1 preye ..of youre merytts superhabundaunce as 
grauntyth ase of almesse somme pytaunce. 3813 S. Rocers 
Cotumduz 132 A Pilot... Stopt to solicit at the gate A 
pittance for his child. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kemare Resid. in 
Georgia (1863) 93 Their usual requests for pittances of food 
and clothing. 

2. A small allowance or portion of food and 
drink; a scanty meal; scanty rations or diet. 
Also fg. Now rare. 

1390 Gower Conf. IIE. 31 Min Ere with a good pitance Is 
fe of redinge of romance Of ¥Ydoine and of Romane £3430 
Lype, Alia, Poents (Per ) 45 By sotyl crafte a morsel 
or pitannee, A rustiler shal sone be redy founde. 1540-1 
Exvor /mage Gov. (1556) 122b, Such a small pltaunce .. as 
Nowe our servauntes would disdeigne. 1578 CAr. Prayers in 
Priv, Prayers (1851) 520 © sacred pittance of our pilgrim- 
age, 1 A. Daw Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 28 At night 
againe hauing eaten some small pittance of supper. c 161 
Cnarman /fiad xt. 547 She seru'd a holsome Onion cut 
For pittance to the potion. 1613 R. Cawosry Sadie Alp, 
(ed. 3), Pitfance, short banquet. 1647 Taare Conn. 1 Cor. 
L 28 {Poor men] have but prisoners ittances, which will 
keep them alive, and that's all. x Puieutrs (ed. 5), 
Pittance, any small proportion of Bread, or Meat. 1870 
Bavant /liad xu, 520 Some just woman .. spinning wool,.. 
that she may provide A pittance for her habes, 

b. An allowance, remuneration, ot stipend, by 
way of livelihood. Usually connoting its scanty 
amount or bare sufficiency. 

1714 Aap. Kine in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1V. 293 That 
coumtry..yields a clergyman but a small pittance. 177% 
Gaavy in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 120 Our good uncle Toby 
will have about four hundred pounds a year, no uncomfort- 
able pittance! 178: Cowren 7>wth 321 Yon cottager,.. 
Just carns a scanty pittance. 1833 Hr. Mantineau Afanch. 
Strike ix. 10x The most skilful work fourteen hours a day 
for the pittance of one shilling. a 186a Buckie Civi/is. 
(1869) 1 iP ii 86 The Protestant clergy..had only 3 miserable 
pittance whereupon to live. 

3. Asmall portion (ofanything) allowed, furnished, 
or obtained ; a (small or sparing) allowance, share, 


| or allotment. 


1616 Sune. & Maanun. Country Farme 4 The well- 
instructed and modest Householder contenteth himselfe with 
..such Pittance, Grounds, and Seat as falleth vnto him. 
1644 Mitton Arcof. (Arb.) 51 If every action which is good, 
or evill in man at ripe years, were to be under pittance, and 
prescription, and compulsion, what were vertue but a name? 
1696 Wniston 7A. Zarth (1733) 6a “Tis uncertain whether 
even that pittance of time can fairly. .be allow‘d to it. 1749 
Fircoine Som Fours wu, iii, Her small pittance of wages. 
1841 Mtare in Nonconf. 1. 401 The miserable pittance of 
instruction, the coarsest rudiments of knowledge. 

b. A small portion, number, or amount; a 
small proportion of a whole. (Often with some 


notion of allowance or allotment.) 

1561 T’, Nonton Calrin's Just, 111. v. (1634) 322 The pardons 
doe bring out of the storehouse of the Pope, a certaine 

itance of grace, 1655 Futcen Ch. Mist, v. 1. § 1 Divine 

rovidence, .. preserving the inconsiderable pittance of 
faithful professors against most powerful opposition. 1690 
Locre Atm, Und. ut, vi. (1695) 244 What a smal! pittance 
of Reason and Truth,. .is eee with those hoffing Opinions. 
1773 Monao in PArl. Trans, LX. 33 There may be a 
pittance of a calculareous marine salt in the yellow ley. 
1856 Emenson Eng. Trarts, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) 11. 
129 The priest who receives £2,000 a year, (hat were meant 
for the poor, and spends a pittance on this small beer and 
crumbs, 

+Pittance, v. O4s. [f. prec. sb]  ¢rans. 
To give a (small) “pittance to; to allowance. — 

1647 TRaPr Coma. vi. 5 That..mea should be stinted 
and pittanced. 1650 Erorarieio Zythes 157 Gods minister 
onely is pittanced of what may keep him alive. 

Pittancer (pitanso1). Obs. exe, {/ist, Forms: 
see PITTANCE; in 5 -ere, -eere, -eer, 8--er, (9 
pietancer, pitanoiar, -ier). [ME. pilauncere, 
ad. OF, pitancier (1297 in Godef.), in med. L, 
pitantiarins, {. pitance Prrtance: see -ER?.] 

An officer in a religions house having the daty of 
distributing and acconnting for the pittances. 

1426 Lypa. De Guit, Pilgr, 22238, 1 am Sowcelerere Off 
this place, and Pytauncere. ¢x430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
Iv. aliv. (1869) 1 ladi..is pitannceere of heere inne, 
and suthselerere (Fr. La dame .. est pitanciere de cyens}. 
3463 Bury Wills (Camden) 34 But ijd. of rente to the 
Petannseer. 1706 Priturs, Piefantiarius, the Pittancer or 
Officer in Collegiate Churches, who was to give out the 
several Pittances, according to the Appointment of the 
Founders or Donours. 1881 NV. & Q. 6th Ser. 1V, 20/r The 
abbot, the pittancer, the chamberlain, the sacristan, aod 
the cook all Nad separate estates assigned to them for their 


maintenance. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars 127 The 
western buildings were dedicated to..the pitanciers and 


kitchener’s offices, 4 
(pi'tanséri), Obs. exe. Hist. In 6 


Pittance ; : - In 
pitenaarie. [ME.a. OF. prlancerte, f. fitancier 


Prrraxcea; see -Ery. In med.I.. pitanttdria.] The 
office of the pittancer of a convent; the estate 
belonging to this office. caer 


Abi in Acc, (Camden) 167 A parcel 
daiah calle the Pitensarie. (1892 Kian /did. a 36, 
é 


PITTANCY. 


2s. 11d. was laid out ‘about the gates and bridges in the 

ittancery ‘, that is, in lands belonging to the office.) 

+ Pittancy. 0¢s. rare. In 7 pitancy. [ad. 
med.L, pitdaiia: sce PITTANCE.] = PITTANCE 5d. 1. 

1645 Hasincton Surv. Wore.in Proc. Wore. Tist. Soc. 
(IT. s20 Assyned to the Sacrist of the Churche of Worcester 
. three marckes towards the Pitancy on the anniversary of 
Kinge John. 

+ Pittar(d, pittart, obs. forms of Petarn. 

1603 Keg. Privy Council Scot, V1. 519 A maist deteistable 
and unlauchfull ingyne of weir, callit the pittart, : 

Pitted (pitted), #/2.a. [f. Pir v. + -ep1; in 
sense 1 partly f, Pir sd.) + -ED2,)_ 

1, Having pits or small depressions on the sur- 
face; marked or spotted with pits; + dimpled; 
spec. in Bot. of cells, vessels, ete. (see Pir sé. gc). 
Also, marked with small-pox; see Pit zw. 4a. 

a@10g0 in Thorpe Charters 559 le gean..niinon breder.. 
bes swurdes mid pam pyttedan hiltan, 1530 Patsca. 320/2 
Pytted as a mannes chynne is, fosse/u. Huoson De 
Bartas’ Judith w. 351 Her pitted cheeks aperde to be 
depaint With mixed rose and lillies sweet and faint. 1776 
Witueatnc Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. 54 Leaves .. pitted ; 
downy underneath. 1857 Henraey Zlem, Bot. Fig. 479 
Fragment of a pitted duct. 1839 Tennyson Vivier 394 The 
. little pitted speck in garner'd fruit. 1861 BENTLEY Jfan, 
Bot. (1870) 40 Pitted or Dotted Vessels constitute by their 
combination Pitted Tissue, | 

2. Placed or planted in a pit. 

1799 J. Roseatson Agric. Perth 242 The hest method of 
planting pitted trees. 

3. Matched against each other: see Pit v. 3. 

1852 Jeapan Autobiog. I. xxili.193 The tong pitted deadly 


Oes, 

+ Pittel, pitill. Os. Forms: 1 pyttel, 
pittel, 5 pitill (cf. 9 d/a/. piddle, pickle). [OE. 
pyttel, pittel hawk, in b/éri(a-pyttel ‘ mouse-hawk’'; 
perh. f. root szé/- of Purtock the kite.] A bird of 
prey; app. the Marsh Harrier (Ciretnus xerugino- 
sus); but perh., like pattock, applied also to the 
Kite, and the Bald Kite or Buzzard. 

e1oco Aceaic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132/38 Scoricarius, 
bleripittel. a rr00 Ags, Voe. ihid. 287/8 Soricarius, bleria 

yttel. c1450 Hottann Howlat 642 The Pitill and the 

Pype Gled ecryand pewewe. (Cf. 1863 Baanes Dorset 
Gloss. 54 Dun-piddle...The kite or moor buzzard. 1873 
Swatxson Veather Folk-Lore w.242 It is said in Wiltshire 
that the marsh harriers or dunpickles.. alight in great 
numbers on the downs before rain.] 

Pitteous, -euous, etc., obs. ff. Pirzovs. 

Pitter (pita), 9. OS. [f. Prt 56.2+-ER 1] 
a. One who removes the pits or stones from fruit 
(Cent. Dict. 1890). b. A mechanical device for 
doing this. 

3884 Knicut Aleck. Dict. Suppl. 3590/1 Hatch’s pitter 
splits the fruit and removes the pit. . ' 

Pitter (pite:), v. ?d/a/, [Echoic, with fre- 
guentative form: cf. PaTrER v., TWITTER 7.] 
intr. Tomake arapid repetition of a monosyllabic 
sound in quality approaching short z, as in the 
sound made by the grasshopper, or by a thin stream 
of water running over stones. Hence Pi-ttering 
ppl.a.; also Pitter sd,, as name of a rivulet. 

a 1598 Gaeene Seftmus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 211 The 
brooke .. when his pittering streames are low and thin. 
a@ 1635 Heanick A. Oberon's Feast Wks. 1869 11. 471 But 
that ther was in place to stirr His fier the pittering grass. 
hopper, ‘The merrie crickett, pnissing flye. 1652 G. Tooke 
Annz Dicata, Pious Turtles 3 At whose foot some pittering 
Rillet wound, 3803 J. Levoen Scenes Jufancy J. 141 Pittering 
grasshoppers pipe giddily along the glowing hill. 

1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) If. 305 One little 
sprynge called Wragby Pytter. 

Pitteraro, obs. variant of PEDRERO. 

Pi'tter-pa‘tter, 5d. (adv.) [Reduplicated from 
PatTER v.! and 2, implying rhythmic repetition.] 

1, Rapid repetition of words; somelimes applied 
to rapid and mechanical repetition of prayers. Cf. 
Patrer 2,1 

ron Cast. Persev. 2604 in Macro Plays, 3ene qwene, 
with hyr pytyr-patyr, hath al to-dayschyd my s! allyd 
skulle! 1561 QO. //esther (1873) 30 So they from pytter 
pattour, may cume totytter totur Even the same pylgrimage. 

2. An imitation of a rapid alternation of light 
beating sounds, as those made by sain or hail, 
light footfalls, etc. a. orig. as adv. 

1679 Davoren Troitus wv, ii, Vfaith, pitter patter, pitter 
patter, as thick as hail-stones, 1839 T'hackkeay Major 
Gahagan viii, Pitter-patter, pitter-patter | they [bullets] fell. 

b. as sd. A designation of such a sound. 

31863 R. Buchanan Undertones «. vii, 1 tie and hearken,.. 
To the tinkling clatter, Pitter, patter, Of the rain On the 
leaves close to me. 1897 W. H. Tuoanton Resin. W7, Co. 
Clergyman vi. 169, 1 heard a pitter-patter, which seemed 
to be the tramp of a flock of sheep. 

Pitter-pa‘tter, v. [f. as prec. sb.] 

1, trans. and intr. To patter or repeat in a rapid 
mechanical way. Cf. ParrEr v.1 

41706 in Watson Cold Scot. Poems 1. 48 The Cleck 
Geese leave off to clatter,,.And Priests, Maria’s to pitter 
patter, 1829 W. Tennant Papistry Siormt'd w. (1827) 134 
Sir Freir began wi' blitter-blatter His pray'rs to szints to 
pitter-patter. 5 . 

2. intr. To beat with a rapid alternation of light 
taps or pats, as rain; to palpitate, Cf. PATTER v.2 
1792 Lo. Hatres (Jam.). 1808-18 Jamieson, Prtter-patter, 
to make a clattering noise by inconstant motion of the feet. 
18ag Brockert WV. C. Gloss., Pitter-patter, to leat ine 


| remains of the Pittite Cabinet. 


a 


922 


cessantly, like rain. 1891 S. C. Scaivenea Our Fields & 
Cities 41 He had... put on a clean collar over a pitter- 
pattering heart. | ’ 

Pitth(e, Pitthie, pitthy, obs. ff. Pirx, Piray. 

Pitticite (pitissit). AZ. Also pittizite. 
(ad. Ger. prttizz¢ (Hausmann 1813), £ Gr. airza 
pitch + -1¢ + -I1TE!.] Hydrous sul ph-arsenate of iron 
having a vitreons or greasy lustre, occurring in 
yellowish or reddish-brown, red, and white reni- 
form masses, Also called pitchy iror ore. 

1826 Emmons Afin, 220 Pittizite, see iron subsn{phate. 
1850 Dana Alen. (ed. 3) 453 Pitticite..occurs in old mines 
near Freiberg, 1866 Watrs Dict. Chem, 1V. 661 Pitticite, 
Pittizite, 

Pittid, Pittine: see Pirra. Pittie, obs. f. 
Petty a. Pittie-pattie: see Pit-a-par. Pit- 
tier, obs. f. Pirier. Pittikins: see Pirikins. 

Pitting (pitin), 03.50. [f Pir v. + -1xo1.] 
The action of the verb Pit, or the result of this. 

1. The action of putting into a pit, or of storing | 
(vegetables, etc.) in pits. Also attrib. 

3827 Stevaat Pianter's G. (1828) 468 All treat of both the 
Trenching and the Pitting method. 1886 Pall Mall G, 
14 May 3/2 The..unanimous Report of the Ensilage Com- 
missioners in favour of the pitting of green crops instead of 
converting them into hay. » Westm. Gaz. 14 Dee. 2/1 
Then can one watch the slow pitting of the potatoes. 

2. The action of setting cocks to fight, dogs to 
kill rats, ete., in a pit for sport. 

1773 Archwol. (1775) U1. 133 ‘The pitting of them [cocks] 
.. for the diversion and entertainment of man..was,as J take 
it, a Grecian contrivance, 1898 Daily News 7 May 10/3 
Rat pitting was a common amnsement, 

3. The digging of a pit or pits; also, the forma- 
tion of a pit by subsidence of the soil. 

1764 Afuseum Rust. Ul. cvi.357 This method of spreading 
the ashes is to be observed only in the case of pitting. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 340 In very dry seasons, 
when the moisture of the earth is very low, the fire catches 
the soil below and causes what is called pitting. 1839 Use 
Dict, Arts 965 No assurance of coal can be had withont 
boring or pitting. — : 

4, The formation of pils or small depressions in 
a surface, as on the skin by small-pox, on metal 
by corrosion, etc.; marking with minnte hollow 
scars or spots; sfec. in Path. the formation of 
a permanent impression in soft tissue by pressure ; 
in Bot. the formation of pits on the wall of a cell 
or vessel (Pir sé.l.9 ¢). Also concr. a series or mass 


of such depressions or spots. 
eet Hoone Aficrogr. 181 All those pittings did _atmost 
vanish. 1694 Saumon Bate's Spe ice (1713) 692/1 To take 
away the Pittings or Marks of the Small Pox, 1835-6 
Todd's Cyel. Anai.\. 512/1 The pitting which is seen on 
making pressure on the skin. 1879 Cassel/'s Techu. Edne. 
IV. 400/2 It appears to be necessary to treat mild steel more 
cautiously than iron, in order to prevent local corrosion, or 
‘pitting’, 2884 Bowra & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 117 
he walls of the cells .. are.. cellulose membranes, with 
ordinary simple pitting. 1894 Geod Afag. Oct. 452 Slab,. 
showing rain-pittings. 

Pittious, obs. form of Prrrous. 

Pittite ! (pitait). (See -1re1 1 b.J] An ad- 
herent of the English statesman William Pitt 
(1759-1806), or of his policy. Also attrib. 

1808 Moone /nfolerance ini, E’en thy Pittite heart Would | 
burn, 3822 L, Hewt_in Examiner 25 May 321/1 The | 
1834 MacauLav Pitt Misc. 
1860 I]. 372 The haters of parliamentary reform called them. 
selves Pittites. 

So Pi-ttism, the policy of William Pitt, R 

1809 Scotr Let, to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhar?, The large 
and sound party who profess Pittism. 1862 Fraser's Mag. 
July 45 The advantage of professing an orthodox ' Pittism* 
and Protestantism, articles of great gain in 1827 and 1828, 

Pittite ? (pitoit). (f Pir sb.14+-17E1.J One 
who occupies a seat in the pit of a theatre. 

184: C. Mackay Pof. Delusions 1. 351 The pitites were 
fierce and many. [Refers tothe O. P. riots.] Seg Teiaceenay 
in Scribner's Mag, 1. 681/1 A kind of stupid intelligence 
that passes for..wit with the pittites. 1885 Jfanch. Exam, 

4 May 5/3 The wrath of the pittites and the gods was 
a peased, 
“ttle, v. Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 pitel. [var. of 


PIDDLE v.J 1. = Pippi. 1. 
_ 41568 AscHam Scholem: (Arb.) 121 To precise, to curious, 
in marking and piteling thus about the imitation of others. 

2. = PIDNLE z, 2. 

3801 W. Tavioa in Afonthiy Mag, X11. 584 Prince Biri. | 
binker. -pittled orange-flower water, and let otr of roses. 

+ Pittle-pattle, v. Obs. rare—'. (Echoic. Cf. 
pitter-patler, pit-a-pat, prittle-pratile.) = P1tTER- 
PATTER @. I. 

549 Latimea 2nd Seri. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 49 We in 
our dedes (I feare me to manye of vs) deny God to be God 
whatsoever we pittle pattle with our tonges, _ 

|| Pitto (pite). Forms: 7 poitou, 8 potoe, 
putto, 9 pito, pitto, pittu. [ad. Dahom. &f7tu.]} 
The native name of a kind of beer, made in West 
Africa, from fermented maize or rice ; maize-beer. 

2670 Virtautt Guinea 268 A kind of small beer, which 
they call poiton. 1745 J, Houstoun Guinea 53 Drinking 
alae Or potoe, 1737 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 111 Beer 

rewed from Indian corn pretty much in use here called 
putto, 31882 Buaton & Camraon 70 Gold Coast (1883) 1. x. 
293 Pitto, hopless beer, the pombe of the East Coast. 190: 
R. A. Fareman Gold. Poo! 213 An old woman that nar 
drunk too much pittn. 


- PITURI. 


Pittoid: sees.y. Pirta. 

Pittoresque, obs. form of PIcTURESQUE. 

Pittosporaceous(pilgsporé' fas), z. Bot. [See 
next and -acrous.] Of or pertaining to the natural 
order Jttosporacen. 

Pittosporad (pite:sporéd). Bot. [Cf. ARap.] 
A plant of the N. O. Pittosporacew, flowering trees 
or shrubs occurring chiefly in Australasia, and also 
in Africa, Japan, etc., of which the typical genus 
is Pittosporum. 


1846 Linovey Veg. Kingd. p. xiii, Epigynous Exogens.. 
Alliance .. Berberales ..(N.O.] Prttosporacex, or Pittoe 
sporads. F , 

|| Pittosporum (pitgspordm). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Banks 1788), f. Gr. mirza pitch + ondpos seed; 
from the resinous pulp enveloping the seeds.] 
The typical genus of the N.O, P2/osporacew, ever- 
green shrubsorsmall trees bearing white or yellowish 
flowers in terminal cymes or racemes: see prec. 

385 Greenhouse Comp. \. 244 Geraniums, Myrtles, Pitto- 
sporums, Acacias, and the like, 1874 Srlver's Handbh. 
Atestralia (1880) 275 The native plum ..satinwood, pittospo- 
rum, and eapivi. 

Pittows, obs. variant of Pirrovs. 

+ Pitty, obs. form of Perry a. 

3598 Maaston Pygmtad. 64 But_thus it is when pitty 
Priscians Will needs step vp to be Censorians. 

Pitty-pat, -patty: see P1T-a-Pat, 

Pituis, obs. variant of Pirrovs. 

|| Pituita (pilia,aita). Physio’, Also (after F.) 
7 pituit, 8 pituite. [L. pituiva slime, phlegm, 
thenm ; F. petite (Paré ¢ 1575).) The secretion 
of the mucous membrane; phlegm, mucus. Also 
attrib, = PITUITARY. 

1699 Evetyn Acetarta (1729) 134 Orach. .allays the Pituit 
Humour. 2707 Firoven Physic. Pulse-Watch 62 A Saliva, 
or thin Pitnita, 1732 AnsutuNot Rules of Diet we Vessels 
- obstructed with a viscous Pitnite. 1794 T. Taytoa tr. 
Piotinus 102 The pituita, or the hile, or the like disorders, 
3895 in Syd. Soc. Lex 

Hence Pituital (pitiv‘ital) @. = Pirclrary. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex., Pitnitad, 

Pituitary (piti«itari), 2. PAysiol. and Anat. 
(ad. L. pituttarius, f. pituita: see prec, So F, 
pituitaire.} Of, pertaining to, or secreting pituita 
or phlegm; mucons. 

Pituitary body, gland, + glandule, a small bilobed body 


| of unknown function attached to the infundibulum at the 


base of the brain; originally supposed to secrete the mucus 
of the nose; also applied to structures connected with this, 

1615 Caoone Body of Alan 946 It containeth the Pituitary 
or Phlegmaticke Glandule. 1748 Hanttey Odserv. Mant. 
ii. 180 That Part of the pituitary Membrane which invests 
the Cells of the Ossa spongiosa, 1808 Baactay Muscular 
Motions 511 To protect the olfactory nerves and Pini 
membrane from the too great or too sudden changes wit! 
respect to heat, dryness, or cold, 1855 Hotpen “um, 
Osteol. (1878) 78 A deep depression. .termed the pituitary 
fossa, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pituitary fold, the two layers 
of dura mater which enclose the Pituitary body. ddid., 
Pituitary space, the space ..in which the pituitary body 
appears. Pituitary stent, the Infundibulim, 

b. adsof. or as sb. (@) = pituitary membrane; 
(6) = pay gland. 

3845 Sia W. Hamitton Afefaph. 1. App. 424 [The frontal 
sinuses] are lined with a membrane, a continuation of the 
pituitary. 1905 Brit. Med. Frui.25 Feb. 415 Atrophy of 
the pituitary might likewise be fotlowed by obesity. 

+ Pituito'se,a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pitsitis-ts, 
f, pitutta: see above and -osE1.] =next. 

i710 T, Futter Pharm. Extemp. 11 Crade and pituitose 
Juices. 175: Stack tr. Afead’s Med. ii ii, 63 The 
former. .may be called the sanguineous apoplexy, the latter 


the pituitose, _ 
Pituitous (pitivites), a. [ad. L. pituitosus: 
see prec. and -ous: cf. F, pitsitesx.] Of, per- 
taining to, consisting of, or of the natnre of pituita 
or mucus; mucous; of diseases, etc.; Character- 


ized or caused by excess of mucus. F 

1607 TorsELt pikes Beasts (1658) 102 She empties her 
self of pituitons and Fe ae humors, 1720 ‘T. Futtee 
Pharm. Extemp. 42 Pituitous Affections of the Breast. 
1780 Buzaro in PAtt. Trans. LXX. 240 A continuation of 
the pituitous membrane of the nose. 1800 Hurois fav. 
Village 70 Forth creeps the ling'ring snail; a silvery line.. 
Marks his pituitons and slimy course. 1834 J. Fosars 
Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 85 The mucons or pituitons 
catarrh, 1898 A/burt's Syst. Med. V. 350. 

b. = PHLEGMATIC 1 a and 2. 7 

1658 Baxter Saving Faith xii. 88 My pituitous brain and 
languid spirits. 1 Froven Physic. Puise-Watch 63 The 
Pulse of Niece pituitous Tempers in general is small. 1836 
A. Watkea Beauty in Woman 284 Montaigne, all of whose 
passions were so moderate... was truly pituitous. 

Hence Pituitousness. 4 

1927 Battey vol. Il, Pituttousness,. .phlegmatickness. ‘ 

Fituos, -uous(e, etc., obs. variants of PiTEOUS. 

+ Pituous, a. Oss. rare—'. Short for Pirvi- 
Tous a. So + Pituo'sity for *pituztosity, piturtous- 
ness. a 

31612 WoopaL. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 197 Pituositie OF 
slimy vomits. /éfd. 201 In old persons the excrements are 
of a more pituos, slimy and bloodie substance. 


| Pituri (pititiri). Also pitury, pitcher(r)y, 
-chiri, -churie, pidgery, pedgery, bedgery. 
[Native name.] The native name of an Anstralian 


PITURINE. 


shrub, Dudbotsia Lopwoadit (N.O. Solanacea:), the 
leaves and twigs of which are chewed by the 
natives as a narcotic. 

1863 Proc. Roy. Soc. Van Dicruen's Land Apr. t (Morris) 
‘ Pitcherry ', a narcotic plant hrought by King, the explorer, 
from the interior of Australia, where it is used by the natives 
to produce intoxication. 1883 EF. M. Bay Synopsis 

Mieensiand Flora 350 Pitury of the natives .. chewed 
f. the natives as the white man does the tobacco. 188 
Cw. Rusnen éfést. Australia 1. ii. ror A shrab calle 
pidgery hy the natives, 1889 Lumtoutz Cannibals (1890) 
49 Pitari is highly valued as a@ stiinnlant. 

Hence Pi-turine Chew. (sce quot. 1895). 

1890 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 7/1 The actions of nicotine 
and piturine are in fe, respect identical. 1895 Sid, Soc. 
Lex. Piturine, a volatile liquid alkaloid prepared from the 
leaves and branches of the Australian plant Prtari. 

Pit-viper, -water, -work, ctc.: see Pir! 14. 

Pity (pitti), 56. Forms: a. 3-6 pite, pyte, 
4-5 pitee, 5 pytze, 3-6 pytio, (-ye), 5-7 pitis, 
(5-6 -ye), 6-pity. 8. 4~5 pitte, 4-6 pytte, 5~7 


| 
| 
| 


923 


a@ thousand pities, a great pily, etc. 
without a. 


€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1266 Pitee were I shulde | 


sterve Syth that I wilned noon harine, a 1440 Sir Egil. 
e Above alle erthely thynges sche lovyd him mare,,.So dud 

e¢ hur.. That was the more pete. ¢ 1440 Generydes 33 Gret 
pite that she..Shuld sette hyr warchippe. 1470 iat 
Wadlace \. 107 Full gret slaucl 
853 Matory Arthur t. xxii 68 It were grete pyte to lese 

ryflet. fbid, ut. xvi.g4 Grete pyte it was of his hurte. 1526 
TindaLe Acts xxii. az A wayewith soche a felowe from the 
erth! Yt is pitie thet heshalde live. 1542 in Parker Dom, 
Archit. 11. 200 The ennesh ee of Kylham..hath in yt 
nether tower or barmekin nor other fortresse whiche ys greatt 
petye. 1588 J. Upart Demonstr. Discipl, (Arb) 48 It is 
a pitie to see howe Jarre the office of a bishop is degenerated 
from. eet 3 Hen. V1, 1. i. 22, 1, and "twere pittie, 
to sunder them, That yoake so well together, 1625 Bueces 
Pers. Tithes 67 \t is & thousand pitties they should want 
tlowes who will doe nothing without them. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe (1840) 11. iii. 55 It is a great pity we should not be.. 
friends, 1746 H. Watrotr Let. to HS, Conway 24 Oct, 


| What a pity it is T was not born in the golden age of Louis 


pittie, (-ye), 6 pyttye, 6-7 pitty. y. 3-6 pete, | 


4 petey, 4-6 -ty(e, 5-6 -tie. Sce also Pirry, 
[ME. pite a. OF. pitet (11the.), piles, pitd, pitié 
(1ath c.), mod.l. pitid, ad. L. pielas, pietatem 
Piety. The Fr. pifid was the popular phonetic repr. 
of pietdtem; pieté a clerical adaptation of piefds, 
and pitd app. a semi-popular intermediate form. 

The sense of L. pietts piety’, was in late L. extended 
30 as to include ‘compassion, pity', and it was in this sense 
that the word first appears in OF, in its two forms pitié 
and pieté. Gradually these forms were differentiated, so 
that died, which more closely represented the L. form, was 
used in the orig. L. sense, while siti retained the extended 
sense, In ME. hoth séfe and ficfe are found first in the 
sense ‘compassion ’, subsequently both are found also in the 
sense ‘piety’; the differentiation of forms and senses was 
here scarcely completed hy 1600.] 

L 1. The quality of being pitiful ; the disposi- 
(lon to mercy or compassion ; clemency, mercy, 
mildness, teaderness. Ods. (or merged in next.) 

aisag Aacr, R. 368 Devocion, reoufulnesse, merci, pite of 
heorte. 1300 Assump. Virg. (Camb. MS.) 169 Sune, bu 
art ful of pite. ¢1368 Cuaucea (¢it/e) Compleynte to Pite. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 10z6 For pure pytte & 
loy bi gret, 1474 Caxton Chesse u,v, Pyte is no thyng 
ells but a right grete wylle of a debonary herte for to he!pe 
alle men, 1483 Cath. Angi. 282/1 Fulle of Pytie, Aumranus, 
1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. ii. 293 A little proud but fullof 
pittic, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 262 Let thy pitie 
moue thee to make intercession for vs. 

2. A feeling or emotion of tenderness aroused by 
the suffering, distress, or misfortune of another, 
and prompling a desirc for its relief; compassion, 
sympathy. Formerly sometimes with pl. ia refer- 
ence to a number of persons. 
£1190 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 263/83 Pare mizte ech man deol 
tseo, ho-so of pitecouke. 1300 Cursor 37. 3976 Wit-onten 
pite he wald him sla. ¢1386 Cnaucer Aut.'s F. 903 Ffor 
pitee renneth soone in gentil herte. c1gs2 Hoccteve De 
Reg. Princ, 2997 Pitec..is..To help him pat men sen in 
tmeschif smert. 1567 Satir. Poens Reform. iv. 97 Quhat 
hairt so hard for petie will not bleid? 1605 B. Joxson 
Volpone ww. vy, The sight will rather mooue your pitties, 

hen indignation. r6s5r Honses Leviath. 1. vi. 27 Griele, 
for the oy of another, is Pitty. 1783 A. Muspsy 
Gray's Inn Frni. No. 63 We inelt in Pity of his Fate. 1807 
Crasse Par. Reg, ut. 438 The still tears, stealing down 
that furrrow'd cheek, Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue 
can speak, 1850 Tennyson /1 Hen. Ixiti, Pity for a horse 
o'er-driven. 

b. Pht. Zo have or take pity [F. avolr pitté, 
prewdre pitié (12th c.)]: prop., to conceive or feel 
ity ; usually, to show or exercise pity, to be merci- 

ul or compassionate. Const. +a (obs.), ant, ufos. 

e1ago S. Eng, Leg. 1. 170/2241 Pe pope hadde ful grete 
ite. 1303 R. Baunse ffaudl. Synue 2274, Y pray be, Pat 

in haue on me pyte. 1399 Lancw. Rich. Redeles Prol. 23, 
Uhad pete of his passion pat prince was of Walis. c 1470 
Henny (Wallace 1x. 944 Wallace tharoff in hart had gret 
Ee 1535 CoveroaLe Jud xix. 2x Hane pite vpon me, 

jane pite ypon me (o ye my frendes), 1613 Binte Prov. 
<x. 17 He that bath pity upon the r lendeth unto the 
Lord. 1841 Lane Arad, Nes. 1. 112 Have ity on me then, 

1390 Gowea vtoge! ItL, 247 When that ie lordes hndde 
sein Hou wofully he was besien, Thei token Pite uf his grief. 
Tid. 200. 31600 in Shaks. C. Praise 38, 1 am to entreat you 
that you will take pittie of mee. rjog Arteasury Serni.y 
Lyke x, 32 (1726) U1. 241 Take Pity upon Them, who cannot 
take Pity upon themselves. 1837 liaceam Hist, Lif, 1. iv. 
(1855) I. 304 note, Which leads me to take pity on paper, 
or rather on myself. 

ce. Ja exclamatory phrases of adjuration, entreaty, 
ele.: tfor pity (obs.; cf. for shame !); for pity's 
sake (cl. for goodness’ sake, for mercy’s sake). 

at Caxton Fatles of Esop in. xix, Helas for god & for 
Pyte I pray yow that ye wylle hyde me within your racke. 
1529 Latimer rst Serit. on Card (1886) a7 Alas, for_pity 1 
the Rhodes are won and overcome by these false Turks, 
1593 Dravron fea lit, Rebate thy spleen, if but for pities 
sake | 3610 Snaxs, Temif. 1. ii, 132 Alack, for pitty. 2650 
B. Discolliminium 41, lexcept my speciall Friends, for pity: 
= 1772 P, Paksows ag TR 2 1L a6 cules me..to beg 
your opinion—but for pity’s sake..let it be compassionate, 
od, For pity’s sake, do te quiet | Jaa 

» frausf, A gronnd ot canse for pity; a subject 
of condolence, or (more usnally) simply of regret ; 
4 tegrettable fact or circumstance; a thing to be 
sorry for: in phrases, + pizy (éf) és, 2was, were (obs.) ; 
tt is, twas, would be (a) pily; the more (és) the pily, 


he would have beene a fine manels. 


| repentance. 


- words, what 


the Fourteenth. 183 Trencit Proverbs 140 Lessons which it 
would be an infinite pity to lose. 1880 L. Sreruen 72, 
40 It would be a pity to alter it. s8g0 Spectator x Nov. 
5382/1 More's the pity that we cannot adopt something like 
the Swiss Referendum, ; : 

b, Idiomatically with of (= in relation to, in 
respect of, about). Ods. or arch. 

asso Ant. de la Tour (1868) 53 Men of these maners 
there be now a dayes ta mani, of the whiche it is the more 

itee, 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasu, Par. Acts 83b, Al the 

ewes... with great clamour cried, that it was pitie of his life 
[= that he should live: see Acts xxii. ga}. 1 rag Carman 
Slinde Begger Wks. 1873 b. 38 Twas pithe Ae is nose, for 
ule 1603 Snaks. Meas. for 
AL. iii, 42 Ju Must die tomorrow ?.. Pro. ‘Tis pity of him. 
1604 — Ofh, wv. i, 206 But yet the pitty of it, lago! 1855 
Macautay Ffist, Zorg. xv. WUT. 58 They were insensible to 
praise and blame...And yet it was pity of them: for they 
were physically the finest race of men in the world. 7 

4. a. A condition calling for pity; pitiable 
state; sad fate. Obs. 

4 1400-50 Alexander 729" Pus plenys pis prouud knyght 
be pyte of hys fader. c1goo Desir, Tray 8686 The petie & 
the playnat was pyn for to here! /éd, 11948 Kyng Priam 
the pite persaynit onone, 1637-77 Fentuam Aesodves i 
xxxvii. 62 Ina man deformed, and rarely qualified. -his 
virtues. -be, as it were, things set off with more glory, by the 
pitty and defect of the other, 

tb. An object of pity. Os. rare. 

171a Apoison Sfect. No. 305 ? 3 The Statesmen who have 
ay red in the Nation of late Vears, have. .rendered it 
either the Pity or Contempt of its Neighbours, 

+5. Grief for one’s own wrong-doing ; remorse, 
To have pity, to repent. Obs. 

1483 Caxron G. de la Tour 1 ij, We ought to..haue pyte 
and he shamefull of that that we haue done. rg9x Sond, 
Raigne K. John (1611) 58 ‘They..knocke thy conscience, 
mouing pitic there. 

II. 6. = Piety (in its current senses). Ods. 

(The primary sense of L. piefas, hut in Eng. later than 
senses x and 2,and at length superseded by Arcty.) 

1340 Ayend, 222 He ne renewep] nazt..vor pite him sterep 
Ee to done, ¢1380 Wreur Sed IVks, LIT. 193 pat pat 

icomeb wymmen bihetynge pite, hi goode werkis. 1383 — 
2 Pet. iii, 11 To be in holy lynyngis and pitees [Z. pie- 
tatibus}. ¢1430 Lypa, fin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 God the 
endew withe a croune of glory; And withe septre of clennes 
and pitce. 1483 Cath. Ang?, 82/1 \ Pytye, pietas; eusedbia. 

. Spec. = Piety 3b. Obs, 

l1qa3_ Rolls of Parilt. WV. 229, 1 Tabulet, avec: Pite, & 1 
autre ymage de Nostre Dame.] 1489 Wil? R. Partrich 
thelder of Sudbury 8 Dec. (P.C.C,, 1 Dogett), A Crucifix of 
the pitie of our lorde. 1522 Test, Edor. (Surtees) V1. 20 
For the anorment and light of our ladie of pitie in the said 
churche, 1687 A. Lovett tr, TAevenot's Trav... 190 You 
come to the Chappel of our Lady of Pity, which is under 
the Mount Calvary. ‘ . 

ITI. 7. Comb. (from sense 2), as pity-begeing, 


| ~bonnd, -moving, -proof, -worthy adjs. 


1sg2 dA rden of Feversham (1897) ni. 41 What pity-moving 

eep-fetched sighs. 1593 Suans. Luecr. 561 
Her pittie-pleading eyes are sadlie fixed In the remorselesse 
wrinckles of his face. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exenp. 1. 
Sect. vi 82 The weeping eyes, and pitty-begging looks of 
those Mothers. 1747 Mem. Nutredian Crt. V1. In the 
amost submissive andl pity-moving terms. 1809 Campsett. 
Gert, Wyom, un xi, The pity-profiered cup. 1884 Longm. 
Alag. 380 He was not altogether pity-proof. 

Pity (pitti), v. ([f£ prec. sb., prob. after OF. 
piteer, pilter, pileyer. . 

1. ¢rans. To feel pity for; to compassionate, 
commiserate, be sorry for. (In mod. use sometimes 
implying slight contempt for a person on account 
of some intellectual or moral inferiority attributed 


tohim. Cf. Pirirun 4, Pityino.) 

1529 Morr. Suppl. Soulys Wks, 337/2_Whoso pittieth not 
VS, hee can he pittie? 1593 Suaks, Aich, £7, 1.1 236 No 
good at all that I can do for him, Vnlesse yon call it good to 

itie him, 1622 Biscte fs. ciii. 13 Like as a father pitieth 

is children, so the Lord pitieth them that feare him. 1653 
Hotcrort Procopinus, Persian Wars u. 41 Megas, Bishop 
ol Berrhoea .. besought him to pitty nen who never offended 
him, nor were in case to resist him. 1784 Rictarosow 
Grandison 1V. vii. §5, 1 can pity others, or 1 should not 
deserve pity myself. 1838 Lytron A/iceu x, Am I not to be 
pitied ? 1875 Jowsre Plato (ed. 2) V. 75 He who is anjust 
13 to be pitied in any case. Afed. 1 pity you if you can’t 
understand a plain statement like that. ; 

2. To move to pity, excite the compassion of; 
lo grieve. Usually Impersonal, i.e. with subject 
clause (mostly s#/.) latroduced by #4. Ods. 


In early use | 


tyr, at pitte was lose. rq7o~ | 


PIVOT, 


ists in rcheologia XV.VUI. 304 It wold pet: 
mannys hert lo here the shrykes “ain eryes, erie 
pare Ps, cifi]. 14 ‘Thy seruanntes have a foue to hir stones, 
and it pitieth them to se her in the dust. ¢1616 S. Waxp 
Coal from Altar (1627) 30 \t pitieth me for Laodicea that 
lost so much cost. 1666 Pzrys Diary 20 July, Old Mr, 

Hawly, whose condition plties me. 1737 WHIStON Josephus, 
Stist. vi, viit. § 4 It would pity one ag to observe the 
change. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool ai Cuar- (1809) 1. 62 He 
would have pitied every body, for he had no clothes, nor 
ony nor mammy at all. 1635 MaxnyvaT Jac. Faith. L 
171 The poor creatures .. slipped about in a way that it 
pitied you to see them, 

+3. intr. (or trans. with inf. or wy el) To be 
moved to pity; to be sorry, grieve. Ods. 

1849 Covenpate, etc, Erasm. Par, Gal. 14,1 pilie to see 
you go Irom suche good beginnynges. i579 Lycv Expdues 
(Arb.) 36 At the one he greatly pitied, at the other he 
Teloysed. 1667 Mitton #. Z. x, a11 Pittying how they 
stood Before him naked to the aire. 1690 C. Gatakes in 
Gataker's Antid, Errour To Rdr. B, The love of ‘Truth, 
which he pitied 10 see.. upposed hy Old Adversaries, 

4. fraus. ‘lo grieve for, regret. Obs. or arch. 

1656 Woon Life ey (O.H.S.) 1. 209 Proctor died.. 
he was much admired at the meetings, and exceedingly 
Pitticd hy all the faculty for his loss. 1851 [see Prmizp}. 

Pitying (pitijin), pia. [f. Frry v. + -1no 2] 
That pities ; that feels, shows, or expresses pity ; 
compassionale. In inod. nse sometimes, Feeling 
or expressing slight contempt (cf. P1riFUL 4). 

3650 Huaeert Pill Formality 137 ‘Vheir tears..pierce the 
hearts of their pittying neighbors. Watts Mya, 
!Plung’d in a Exlph of dark despair 7 Pith Ppitying eyes 

the Prince of Grace Beheld our helpless gri 1848 Mas, 
Caauyre Lett. UH. 3g If} had not felt 2 pitying interest in 
the man. 1874 L. Sternen Hours in Library (1892) 1. i 
26 Generally dismissed with a pitying shrog of the shoulders. 

Hence Pityingly adv, in a pitying manner; 
in pity. 

1847 in Wesster. 1861 Geo. Ewor Silas Af. vi, Mr. 
Macey..smiled pityingly, in answer to the landlord's appeal. 

1861 Wavte Metvice Good for Nothing 1. 231 Looking 
kindly and pityingly ia his face. 

Pityline (pitilain), a. Ornith. [f. mod.L. 
Lityling, {. Prlylus, ad. Gr. nitvaos plash, beat- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to the Pity/ine, a sub- 
family of Zanagride, the fringilline tanagers of 
the Neotropical area, having a thick pointed beak 
and rather short wings, typified by the genus 
Pitylus. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

|| Pityocampa. Also 7 pityoeampe, -pie. 
[L., ad. Gr. mirvoxdyen, f. mirus, mrvo- pine-tree + 
xdpry caterpillar.) The larva of the Pine Pro- 
cession moth (Cnethacampa pilyocantpa). 

3608 Torsete Serpents (1658) 666 The most venomons is 
that which is called /¥fyocampe, whose biting is poyson. 
fbid., Vipian..esteemeth the giver of any Pityocampie in 
drink or otherwise to any one, 10 be doomed a murtherer. 
1706 Puituirs, Prtyocantpa, a Worm breeding in the Pine- 
tree, the biting of which is venomous. 181§ Kinny & Sr. 
Entomol. iv. (1818) L. 131 Of this nature also is the famous 
Pit yocampa of the ancients, the moth of the fir. 

|| Pityriasis (pa tRss {mod.L., 2. Gr. 
nrtpiaais scurf (Galen), f. nirépov bran.J 

l. fath. A condition of the skin characterized by 
tbe formation and falling off of izregalaz patcbes 
of small bran-like scales, without inflammation ; 
the (diseased) formation of dandruff or scurf, 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pityriasis, vid. Fur- 
Surratio. 1706 Pmitirs, Pityriasis, the falling of Dandriff 
or Scurf from the Head. 1818-20 E. Tromrson Culicn's 
Nosol, Method. (ed. 3) 323 In the slighter forms of Pityriasis, 
the cuticle alone... appears to be in a morbid condition. 
1864 W. T. Fox Sdn Drs. 36 Pityriasis isa purely epithelial 
disease (except in the rare form P, rubra). 

2. Ornith. A genus of birds of the family Cor- 
vide#, inhabiting Borneo and Sumatra, containing 
one specles /. gymnocephalus. So called Irom the 
scales with which the naked bead Is covered. 

1893 Newton Dict. Birds 362 There seem to be only four 
onquestionable peculiar pa lin Borneo] Pityriasis, a 
singular form generally referred to the Lansidz, Schwaneria 
belonging to Afuscicapidz, [etc.]. J 

Pityroid pa) a rare. fe Gr. sirvp-ov 
bran +-o1D: ef. Gr. mrup&bns bran-like.] Resem- 
bling bran ; bran-like. 

1846 in Smarr; and ia later Dicts, 

(e, -isshe, obs. forms of PEEVISH. 

+ Piu'ma. Obs. (See quot.) F 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Prunia, the name given to 
a new and mixed fabric of light texture, used Jor gentle- 
men’s coats. 

Pivot (pivat), sb. Also 7 pivat, 8 pevot, 
pevet(t. [a. F. pivot (12th c. in Hatz.-Dazm.) 
pivot, hinge. Origin obscure, Cf, mod. Prov. pivo 
a poiated thing (7), It. prviolo, pana wooden peg 
or pin, dibble, peals, etc., perhaps related to It. 
piva pipe.) . 

1. A short shaft or pin, usually of metal and 
pointed, formiag the fulcrum and centre on which 
sometbing turns or oscillates; 2s the pin of a 
hinge, the end of an axle or spindle, or the arbor 
oa which the hands of a timepiece turn; a pintle, 
gudgeon. 7 ake 

., Pivot, the pivot, or fas some call u 
Tapa of a gate, or great doore. ae Boer ng, Notion 
Naf. 305 The excited Magnetick Needle, ae cs . 


grief. 


PIVOT. 


holds It, are duly pois’d by Means of a competent number 
of opposite Pivats. 31704 if Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pevetts, 
are the Eads of the Spindle of any Wheel in a Watch; and 
the Holes into which they run, are called Pevett-holes. 
31763 Phid: trans, LIIIL. 143 The gudgeons, or pevets, in 
large engines, are seldom turned true. 1805 Brewster in 
Ferguson's Lect. 1. 82 note, The extremities of an axle or 
spindle,. .are called gudgeoas when the wheels are large, and 
pivots ia small pieces of machinery. 1872 Mivaar Zien. 
Anat. 31 The atlas vertebra is formed to turn on the 
odontoid process of the axis as on a pivot. 
tb. A dowel or toggle. Os. rare. 

1730 A. Gorvon Magers Amphith, 213 The Stones .. are 
..Clasped at the ‘lop of the Arches with Pivots or Nails. 

2. Afi, The officer or man on whom a body of 
troops wheels; also that flank by which the align- 
ment or dressing is corrected. F2xed pivot, movable 


pivol: see quot, 1832. 

1796 [ustr, & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 37 When the squadron 
has wheeled to a flank by divisions.—If to the rigbt, then 
the left officer is on the pivot of the rear division, and the 
right officer shifts to the pivot of the front division. 1832 
Regul, lustr. Cavalry ut. 47 Pivot, the outward man on 
that flank of a Squadron or smaller body upon which that 
body turns in wheeling... #¢ved /’ivot, is whea the flank 
man during a wheel turns upon his own ground. Afoveable 
Pivot, is when the flank man during a wheel describes a 
portion ofa circle. 1859 F. A. Griretrus Artil. Afan, (1862) 
14 A battery can..change front on a moveable pivot by a 
simple piel 1860 Vol. Cav. Movem. in Blackw. Mag. 
Mar. 371/1 ‘When Right is in front, Left is the Pivot.’ This 
is the first thing taught to the Cornet. i 

3. fig. That on which anything turns; a cardinal 


or central point. 

1813 Examiner 17 May se His Majesty .. waited the 
moment.., to put in motion. his army.., make a pivot on 
Leipzic, 1818 Coasert Pol. Reg. XXXII. 594 The paper- 
money is the pivot, on which their all turns. 1878 Simpson 
Sch, Shaks. 1. 122 Those questions of right which between 
Christians would be the chief pivots of the decision. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comuew. 11. xliv. 1g1 In all States, the Gover. 
nor.,may at any moment become the pivot on whose action 
public order turns. 

b. spec. A device in Japanese poetry : see quots., 
and cf. pilfow-word s. v. PaLLow sé. 6. 

xn B. H. Cuampertaw in Trans. Asiat. Soc. Fapan V. 
86 A more complicated species of pun, occurring when a 
word with two meanings is used only once as a sort of pivot 
on which two wheels turn. In this case, the first part of the 

foie! phrase has no logical end, and the latter part no 
ogical beginning. ..An example of what might be termed 
pivot-puns. 1889 — Class. Poetry Japanese Introd. 4 The 
‘ Pivot’ is a more complicated device, and one which, in any 
European language, would be not only insupportable, but 
impossible, resting, as it does,on a most peculiar kind of 
Jet de mots. A 

+4. Gardening. (Sec quot., and ef. Pryor z, 3.) 

1725 BaapLev Kam. Diet. s.v. Tree, If the lower or 
bottom part of the Stem he. .thicker than all the rest, it ought 
ever to preserve it self in that State; but if. it continues 
smaller than some part a little above it, from whence in 
effect some fine Roots proceed; then..you must entirely 
cut off this smaller Part, with all its Appurtenances: Many 
Gardiners call it Pivot, and those Roots must only be pre- 
serv'd that proceed from the fortunate Part. 

+5. The nipple of a percussion-lock. Oés. 

1835 Lucyel. Brit. (ed, ? XI. g/t The next peculiarity of 
the ordinary detonating lock is the pivot or nipple. 1836 T. 
Oaxiricn Oakleigh Shooting Code 18 The pivot is the 

nipple or cone of iron cee tuio the breach, and on which 
the copper cap is placed. 
8. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive or adj, That 
is the pivot on which something turns or depends ; 
cardinal ; pivotal. 

1861 E. Garantr Boyle Lect. 247 Heathenism fixed itself 
upon these pivot qualities of the heart. 1875 Poste Gaius 
1. Introd. (ed. 2) 2 Some of the pivot terms and most per- 
vading conceptions. — 

b. omb., as pivotfile (FILE sb.1), -gauge, -hole, 
lathe, “pin, -poinl, -polisher; (in scnse 2) pivot 
file (FILE 56.4%), flank, leader, man, manauvre, 
oficer, ship; pivot-bolt, a central pintle about 
which a pivot-gun oscillates horizontally; pivot- 
bridge, a swing bridge pivoted on a central pier; 
pivot-broach, pivot-drill, watchmakers’ tools ; 
pivot-frame, a frame turning on a pivot, so that 
the gun it carries may he pointed in any direction ; 
pivot-gearing, gearing for allowing the axis of 
a driving wheel to be shifted, so as to com- 
maunicate power in various directions; pivot-gun 

(see quots.); pivot-joint 4vat., a joint in which 

the articular movement is that of a pivot; pivot- 

pricker, a slender pointed instrument for clearing 
the nipple of a percussion-lock; pivot-pun (see 
3b); pivot-span, that span of a bridge which 
turns or Opens on a pivot; pivot-tooth (see quot. 

1875); pivot-transom, the front member of the 

chassis of a casemate gun; pivot-wrench, a small 

turning tool for securing or loosening the nipple of 
a percussion-lock to and from the barrel; now 
called szpple or cone-wrench. 

31875 Knicur Dict. Mech. “Pivot-bolt, bid, 1721/2 A 
“pivot-bridge of the New York Central Railway on the 
Linville principle, Jéid., *Pivot-broach, a. .tool for opening 
the pivot-holes of watches. 1833 Regud. Instr. Cavalry \. 
38 he “pivot files..face to the teft. 1884 F. J. Batten 

Vatch § Clockm.199 Pivot File. .[is} a file used for forming 
Pivots. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 38 They resuine their 
places an the “pivot flank. 1858 GagEnna Gunnery 131 The 
piece..is mounted upon a carriage... which embraces a “pivot 
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frameand recoil slide. 1884 F. J. Batrven Watch § Clockur, 
199 “Pivot Gange,..a steel plate with tapered slit used for 
measuring pivots. 1858 Siumoxos Dict. Trade, */tvet- 
gun, a piece of ordnance turning freely on a pivot, to alter 
the direction. 31859 F.A.Gaiveitus Arti, Mar. (1862) 150 
Markers mark for the pivot guns of half batteries. 1 
*Pivot-hole [see sense 1]. | 1872 Huxiey PAys. vii. 17x The 
second kind of *pivot-joint 1s seen in the forearm, 1881 
Mivart Caf 122. 1796 Jastr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 17 
The *pivot leader..will begin in his own person to circle 
behind the line from the old, so as to enter the new direction 
twenty or thirty yards from the point of intersection. @ 1814 
Manauvring u.i.in New Brit, Theatre 11. 101 Ever since 
.-you have been our lady’s *pivot-man: every thing turns 
on you. 1847 /n/antry Alan. (1854) 15 Those nearest the | 
pivot man making their steps extremely small. 1796 /s¢r. 
& Reg. Cavatry (1813) 43 In movements in column, the 
*pivot officers..are answerable for covering, and for proper 
wheeling distances. 1884 J7i/. Engineering (ed. ? lou - 
A plate round the point or thin end, with a hole for the 
*pivot pin, 31836 T. Oaxuetcn Oakleigh Shooting Code 106 
Articles necessary to the grouse-shooter’s equipment..; 
fowling-piece, in case or bags two extra pivots; a *pivot- 
pricker; pivot-wrench. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bh., 
*Pivol-shif, in certain fleet evolutions, the sternmost ship 
remains stationary, as a pivot on which the other vessels are 
to form the line anew. 1872 L. P. Mearpitn 7eeth (1898) 
138 The six front roots above and below. .are the only ones 
upon which it is advisable to ingraft “pivot teeth. 1875 
micut Dict. Afech., Pivot-tooth,.. an artificial crown | 
attached to the root of a natural tooth by a dowel-pin of 
wood or metal occupying the nerve-canal. /é/d. 1721/2 A 
traversing platform passing through the “pivot transom and 
the front sleeper of the platform. 1836 *Pivot-wrench [sce | 
pivot-pricker), ! 

Pivot, v. [a. F. pivoter, f. pivot: see prec.] 

1, ¢vans. To furnish with, mount on, or attach by 
means of, a pivot or pivots. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1855 Hvar CLarke Diet. 292/z2 Pivot, place on a pivot. 
1869 Siz E. J. Reeo SAipbuild. xx. 454 To have the model 
pivoted at the ends. 1879 G. Prescott Sg. Telephone p. ii, 
An electro-magnetic telegraph, .the armature of which was 
pivoted so as to vibrate between its poles, 1882 Naaes 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 192 If yards were pivoted in the centre 
of the mast. 

b. fig.: cf. prec. 3. (In quot. 1851, to serve as 
a pivot to.) 

1851 Fraser's Mag. X LIV. 472 There is not a man.. whose 
moral and mental centre of Bevis. more firmly pivot the | 
violent oscillations and gyrations of his ‘ passionate’ energy. 
1878 R. H. Hutton Scott x, 101 Scott's romances .. are 
pivoted on public rather than mere private interests. . 

2. intr. To turn as on a pivot; to hinge; 
in military mancenvres, to swing round a point as | 


centre. Chiefly fig. | 
1841 Lever C. O'dfaliey xc, The 7th took up their ground 
at Frenada pivoting upon the 1st Division. 1872 H. W. 


Beecuer in Chr. World Pulpit M1. 250 You know that 
Christ’s ministry was pivoting upon Capernauni, 1883 | 
Houme Lee Loving & Serving II. ix. 154 ‘No’, said the | 
clergyman, and pivoted on his heel. 1892 Pictorial World 
11 June 52/1 The entire question pivots on Ulster. 

3. Gardening, (See quot., and cf. Pivot sd. 4.) 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., In Bota main root which grows 
vertically downwards is spoken of as ‘pivoting ' (Littré). 

Hence Pi-voted fA/. a., Pi-voting véb/. sb. and 


pila 

1855 Hyog Craake Dict. 292/2 Pivoting, pivotwork... 
Pivoted,a. 1870 Daily News 27 July 5 This bridge is built 
in three portions, the centre resting upon four piers, and a 
pivotted portion of either end of about thirty yards in length. 
1875 Dental Cosmos XVII. 511, | removed the pivoted root 
[of a tooth], which was covered by a tumid and dark purple 
gum. 1882 Narrs Seanranshif (ed. 6) 244 The. .frames carry 
Pivoted screw nuts, 1888 Pall Mali G. 16 May 9/1 The | 
eye of the bracket which receives the pivoting pin. { 


Pivotal (pirvatil),@. [f. Pivors).+-au.] Of, 


pertaining to, of the nature of, or constituting a | 
pivot; being that on which anything turns or 


depends ; central, cardinal, vital. 

1844 Mary Hennett Social Syst. 198 It is..the fatal 
characteristic of civilized industry..to have for pivotal 
motive nothing but the fear of death from hunger. 1875 
Wuitney Life Lang. ii 16 About this pivotal fact all the 
other matters involved fall into position as..anxiliary. 1888 
Bayce Amer. Comurw, 1. 1. xxvis 397 It. .makes the issue of 
the election turn on the voting in certain ‘pivotal’ States. 

Hence Pi-votally adv., in a pivotal manner ; as 


on a pivot. | 
2887 Sci. Amer. 12 Feb. 98 The stanchion is pivotally held 
a the floor .. and any stationary upper beam by two | 
ts. } 
|| Piwarrie (piwg'ri). Forms: 8 piworree, 9 | 
-ie ; ‘ piwaree, “i; -warry, -i, -ie; paiwari. 
[Carib of Guiana.] An intoxicating beverage 
prepared from cassava, nsed by the natives of 
tropical America. Also atirib., as piwarrie- 
drinking, -feast, -trough. 

(1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 40x They have | 
a drink of the root Cavain, which the Carmels call Piroa.] 
1769, E, Bancrort Guiana 278 The piworree is made from 
the hread of Cassava or Manioc. 1866 Treas. Bot. s. v. 
Manihot, Another of the products of Cassava is an intoxi- 
cating beverage called Piwarrie...1t is made by the women, 
who chew Cassava cakes and throw the masticated material 
into a wooden bowl, where it is allowed to ferment for some 
days, nnd fis] then boiled. 188 Brerr Lee. & Afyths 
Guiana 102 A large canoe is brought on shore And with 
patwari running o'er. 

Pix (piks). Obs. exc. dial, 
from ME, prheis, picas, pykes, Pickax.) A pick. 

1708 Brit, Apotlo No. 46. 1/2 A Puncture witha Pix. 1821 
Cuare Vill. Afinstr. 1. 116 Which the sandman’s delving i 


[app._ syncopated 


PIZZICATO. 


spade And the pitman’s pix have made. 1851 'T. Sreanserc 
fal. & Motklore Northampt., Pix, Lick, n pick-axe. 

Pix, Pixis: see Px, Pyxis, 

+ Pixwex, var. f. Pax-wax. Cf. fix-fax, cle. 

1548-97 Vicary Aaa. vi (1888) 46 There be three maner 
of fleshes in tbe necke; the first is called Pixwex or Seruisis. 

Pixy, pixie (pirksi). Also dia/. pisky, -ie, 
pisgy, etc. : see Eng. Dial. Dict. [Origin obscure.] 
In local folk-lore a name for a supposed super- 
natural being akin to a fairy. Also frans/. 

(In popular use in the s. w. of England from Cornwall to 
Wiltshire and Dorset. A meadow on the Thames above 
Oxford is named on the Ordnance Map /’f.xey A/ead, Used by 
Scott in The Pirate, quot. 1822 (whence inserted b' ee 
son and in subseq. glossaries) as a Shetland weed ut no 
local evidence has been found there either for Jirte or nixie, 
Rietz has a Swed. cial Sees ‘small fairy, dwarf ‘cf. 
Norw. pyusk ‘a litele insignificant person’; but, with the 
disappearance of the supposed Shetland use, it is difficult to 
see how this could be connected with thes. w. Eng. word.) 

¢ 1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 433, 1 shall..be thought 
to lead you in a pixy-path by telling an old tale. 1659 [sce 
Pixy-Lep]. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D.S.) 130 Tell me 
o’ tha Rexbush, ye teehceing Pixy. 1793 CoLerivce Songs 
of Pixies i, Whom the untaught Shepherds call Pixies in 
their madrigal, Fancy’s children, here we dwell, _18z2 Scorr 
Pirate xxiit, lf a pixie, seek thy ring; If a nixie, seek thy 
spring. 1836 Mrs. Baay Zaniar §& Tavy (1879) 1. x. 163 The 
pixies are certainly a distinct race from the fairies, .. (they] 
will invariably tell you, if you, ask them what pixies really 
may he, that these native spirits are the sonfs of infants, 
who were so unhappy as to die before they had received the 
Christian rite of baptism. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life v1. vii. 


| (1862) 478 The Pixies may possibly still haunt those caves 


and dens in Devonshire where Coleridge..saw them, 389% 
°Q.’ [Coucu] Moughts & Crosses 175 n this corner of the 
land where (they say) the piskies stil roe > 

b. attrib, and Comb. (chiefly focal), as pixy 
glove, the thistle; pixy-path, a path by which 
those who follow it are bewildered and lost; pixy- 
pear, (a) the haw; (4) the hip of the wild rose 
(Britten & Holl.); pixy puff, various species of 
puff-ball, Lycoperdon, as L. giganteum and Bovista; 
pixy-ridden a., plagued or possessed by pixtes; 
pixy-ring, (az) = Farry-Ring; (6) (see quot. 
1891); pixy stool, a toadstool or mushroom. 

2858 Carern Ball, § Songs 128 Rejoicing where the *pixy 
glove Will soon hang outits crest. ¢1630 *Pixy-path [seea]. 
1870 Laoy Verney ZL. Lisle x, 117 Allays after them 
blackberries and “pixie-pears. a 1847 A/S. Gloss. Devon in 
Halliwell, ieee A aol a broad species of fungus. Prxy- 
vings, the fairy circles. 1879 Eiwortuy Gloss. Exmoor 
Scolding, * Pixy-rided, to guard against which [horses being 
ridden by pixies] a horseshoe is nailed against the stable- 
door, 1893 Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 A_girl..is ‘“pixy- 
ridden '— pots and jugs ee to jump out of her hand, chairs 
run after her, flitches of hacon join the dance. « 1847 
*Pixy-rings (sce piay-pug7). 1886 Exwortny JV. Somerset 
Word-bh., Pixy-rings,round which they dance on moonlight 
nights. 1891 J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreath wi. x. 235 
A rudely drilled stone with a bit of coloured ribbon run 
through it—a piskie-ring, or spinning-whorl, in fact, 1787 
Gaoss Province. Gloss. "Picksey~-stool, a mushroom. 
Devonsh. 3870 Laoy Yerney L. Lisle xiii 155 There's 
a fairies’ ring and no end o’ pixy-stools on the knap yonder. 

Pixy-led, c. Led astray by pixies; lost; be- 
wildered, confused. So Pixy-leading. : 

1659 Cur, Croarry [Cornishman] Div. Glimpses 73 Blind. 
zeal-sick soul t in Charity itl judge Thee pixie-led in Popish 

ety. Zéed., Old countrey folk, w 0 pixle-lee Bear 
Trend about them to prevent that harm. 1836 Mas. Bray 
Tamar & Tavy (1838) 1. 193 The popular belief of being 
pixy led. 1880 Mas. Parr Adam § Eve v. 64, 1 thought 

ou'd run home agen, or was pisky-laid or something. 1895 
tuwoetHy Evotl Eye 433 He firmly believed he had been 


pixy-led. § 4 
+Piys, -e. Obs. [(for *fis), a. OF. prz, pis 
breast (in Gower 47.0.) :—L. pectus.] The breast. 
©1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 262 His lungis mizte be pe 
worse berfore & also his piys. /4fd. 300 Sumtyme a veine 
wole breke in pe piyse or in be lungis. " 

Pize (peiz). Obs. exc. dial, Also 7 pise, 7-8 
pies, 9 (diat.) pars. [Of uncertain origin. 

Suggested to have been an arbitrary substitute for Pest 
or Pox, the latter used in the same way from ¢ r6003 hut the 
form is unexplained. The E. Yorksh. pars, fahs, is the 
regular phonetic repr. of piz; cf knahve, shakve, etc.) 

A word used in various imprecatory expressions, 
as fize on, upon, of; pire take, pire lighi upon; out 
a pize, what a pize: cf. pest, pox, mischief, in 
similar use. 

1605 1st Part Ieronimo it. ii. 22 Rog. Pox ant, Bal 
Pies ont. @1627 Miaa.zton Five Gallants w. ii, Pize ont, 
1 pawned a good beaver hat last night. a 1643 W. Carte 
waicnt Ordinary u. iv, Pies take him, does he play for cloaks 
still? 1676 Erneasocs Aan of Mode u. i, Out, a pise o 
their breeches, /éid, 111. i, Out a pise. Adod, I ha’ bust- 


| nessand cannot. 1688 SHaoweLt Sgr. Alsatia 1. ee 
jen. 


sweet_rogues! while in the countrey, a pies take ! & 
1753 Smouuerr Cr, Fathone cee Gani A pize upon them! 
Vcould get no eatables upon the road. 1754 Foote Knights 
u. Wks. 1799 I. 82 A pize of your pots and your royal oaks 
1754 Ricuarpson Grandison (1810) VI. xiii. 284 What 
a pire are you about? 1826 Scorr ¥rnd. 2 Nov., Another 
gloomy day—a pize upon it. 1833 Blackw. Afag. XXXIV. 
893 A mere mistake of Allsop’s,.. a-pize upon him! [In 
dialect use from Yorksh, to Kent, Shropsh. to Sussex.) 

Pizell, pizle, obs. forms of P1zziE. 

| Pizzicato (péttska:to), a., adv., sb. Mus. 
[It., prop. pa. pple. of pisszeare to pinch, twang 


' (@ stringed instrument), twitch or pluck (a string).] 


A. adj. and adv, Said of a note or passage played 


PIZZLE. 


on a violin ot the like by plucking the string with 


the finger instead of using the bow. (Abbrev. fi23.) | [a. OF, 


1880 P, Davin in Grove Dict, Afns. 1. 760/s Playing a 
pizzicato accompaniment to a tune played with tbe bow. 
1885 Athenunt 5 Dec. 740/t Violas and violoncellos play 
pisstento throughout. } f 

B. sé. A note or passage played in this way. 

3845 Ic. HTotmes Mozart x19 When they heard me accom- 
pany the Pizzicato on the keys, 1885 P, Davip ia Grove 
ict. Mus. VY. 295 Who copied with more or less success... 
his pizzicatos with the left hand. 

Pizzle (pi:z’l). Now dial, or vulgar, Forms: 
a, 6 poezol, peisill, 7 peezle, 8 pesil; 8. 6 
pys(s)oll, 6-7 pissel(l, 7 pisie, pizell, pizle, 
pyzel(l, 7- pizzle. [Occurs from early 16the. = 
Vlem, féze/, LG. pesel, dim. of OLG. *ptsa sinew, 
whence MLG. pése, MDu. péze, Du. fees sinew, 
string, pizzle. Cf. alsoMDu. peserich sinew, ws 
whip of bull’s hide, pizzle, Da. pezerik, peesrih, 
MLG. peserté, LG. (and Ger. dial.) peserick peel 
The penis of an animal; often that of a bull, o 
as a flogging instrament (see Buut sé.1 11 b). 

1923 Fivzuran, 4/136. § 66 Thoughe he [an ox].. be broken, 
bothe of tayle and oe re wyll he fede. 1544 Puata 
Regim, Lyfe (1560) H. vj b, 


drie it into pouder. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Lnsb, 


‘ake the peisill of an harte, and | 


(1586) 127 Take the peezel of a Stagge, burne it, and make | 


it in ponder. 1599-1937 Bulls pissell, etc. [see Bunt 56.1 
wrb), 1693 PAil. Trans. XV11. 976 Of the Whale’s Pizzle, 
and its Use in Physick. 1720 Appison Tatler No. 216 ? 13. 
3814 Scorr Let. Southey 17 June in Lockhart, The whole- 
some discipline ofa bull's pizzle and strait-jacket. 

Plaas, obs. form of Puace. 

Placability (pl@kabi‘liti, plek-). (ad. L. 
flacabilitas, f. placabilis PuacaBLE : see -Ir¥. Cf. 
obs. F, placabilité (1577 in Godef.).] The quality 
or character of being placable; readiness to be 
appeased or to forgive; mildness of disposition. 

1§gt Exvvor Gov. u. vi, Placabilitie is no litle part of 
Venignitie. a16z0 Monrvson Sti. w. wv. & (1903) 290 All 
writers commend the Germans .. for Modesty, Integrity, 
Constancy, Placability, Equity, and for Gravity, hut some- 
what inclyning to the vice of Dullnes. 1742 Minoteron 
Cicero 11. xii. 505 He declared nothing to be more. worth 
of a great nian, than placability. 1839 Janes Louis XIV, 
TV, 62 He would endure with dignified placability much 
Irritating opposition, 

Placable ead, ple-kab'l), a. (ME. a. 
OF. placable, nd. L., placabilis, f. placdre to appease: 
see -ABLE.] 

t1. Pleasing, agreeable. Obs. 

61450 Mirony Saluncioun 723 Marie was body and sawle 
to godd perfitely placable. ¢1sqo Boorve The dvke for to 
Lerne Aiijb, \t may be placable to the iyes of all mea to 
Se. 1948 — Dyctary ii. (1870) 234 That it may be placable 
to the eyes of all men to se and to beholde. 

2. Capable of being, or easy to be, appeased or 
pacified; mild, gentle, forgiving. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. aaaery tt. (8625) 93 To thy Enemies 
+e thuu art placable. 1667 Mitton P. Z. xi. 152 Since 1 
saught 1 a th’ offended Deitie to appease,.. Me- 
thought [ saw him placable and mild. 1742 Ricitantxon 
Hamela V1. 165 My Pamela is very placable. 1819 J. W. 
Cuoxen in C. Papers 15 Sept., Tories are placable people. 
1876 Baxcrorr //ist, U.S. 1V. xxv. 6 Though irritable, be 
was placable, and at heart was truly loyal. 

tb. éransf, (of a thing). Obs. 

3609 Etate (Douay) /sa, Ix. 7 They shal be offered upon 
ty placable altar. 

“| 3. Peaceable, quiet. (Catachrestic.) 

2611 Sreeo Hist. Gt, Brit. vin. iii (1623) 400 Being at 
Ten th. .surfeited with glory,..he resolved on a more pla- 
cable course of life. = D'lsrarur Ayten. Lit, (1867) 130 
The civil wars .. soon drew off the minds of men from the 
placable innovators of language. 1858 Hawtiorne &*. & 
Mt, NoteBks, 1. 259 The wind blew in momentary gusts, 
and then became more placable. 

Pla‘cableness. [f. prec. + -nxss.] The 
quality of being placable ; placability. 

3647 Cuowortn Serm., 1 Cor. xv. 57 (1676) 72 A sensible 
Demonstration .. of God’s, .Placableness and Rescneilenbte- 
Ness tO sinuers returning lo obedience. 1741 RicwaRrnsON 
Pamela (1824) 1, xv. 256 That softness of nature, and 
placableness of disposition, which he holds to be the greatest 
Merit in Our sex, 1896 Current Hist. (Buffalo, N.Y.) VI. 
‘Bie had gained a grace of placableness. 

la‘cably, adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥2.] Ina 
placable manner, 

1839 Jantes Louis NIV, WV. 317 He. .heard patiently aad 
ty complaints of himself and of bis government. 1861 

EO Evtot Silas Al, iii, ‘ Ay, ay *, sad Dunstan, very 
PEnead do me justice, Isee *, 

Placad, obs. Sc. form of PLACARD. 

|| Placage (plaka'z). [Fr., ££ plaguer to plate, 
venect, cover (with plaster, stone, etc.), f. plage 
a plate, slab; see PLaqur and -ace.] The facing 
of walls with thin slabs of marble or the like, ot 
With stucco or plaster. 

1974 Projects in Ann. Reg. 115/2 He likewise employed 
the same kind of cement for the placage of a iablereeioes 
vault, 1862 Ecclesrologist XXAL. 32 The cost of a simple 
marble placage. 

(plarkiud, plaka-d), 56. Forms: a. 

5 placquart, plakart, -ert, 6 plagart, 6-9 plac- 
art, 7 plachart, 7-8 placaert, 8 playeart. 8. 5- 
placard, (6 placarde, plakard, plackerd, pla- 
kerdo, plagard(e, plachard(e; 6-7 placeard(e, 
6-9 plackard(e). y. 6 placcat, -att, 7 placat, 
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7-8 placact, 7 placate, 8 placaat, 5S¢. placad. 
pecker! (1410), pla(e\guar(d, placard, 
-art \n the same senses, mod.F. placard, f, OF. 
plaguter (mod.¥. plaguer) to plate, lay flat, plaster, 
etc. ad. MFlem. placken (Du. plakken) to pa 
coat with something slicky: see-arD. The OF. 
Plackart was taken into Du, as plackaer!, plakaet, 
plakkaal, whence app. the 16-17th c. Eng. forms 
placaerl, placaet, placcat, etc.; also Ger., Da. plakal. 
See also PLaccatE, PLACKET 2,) 
I. An official or pablic document. 
‘+1. A formal document (originally) authen- 
ticated by a thin seal nffixed to its surface. //ist. 
Cf. F.secau plagué seal affixed tothe surface of adocument. 
+a. Such a document issned by a competent 
nuthority, anthorizing or permitting a person to do 
something; a warrant, licence, permit, letlers 
patent. Obs. 
t Letters of placard, a letter under seal, 
, 3482 in Rymer Kadera (1711) X11. Gale 
in Pauper sealed in Placquart wise wit 
Seale in Rede Wex. 1495 Act 11 Hien. VII, c. 33 § 12 
Lettres of Placardys made to the same John, of thelice of 
Constablisshippe of the Castell of Ludlowe. 1501 ia Yorks. 
Archxol, Soc., Record Ser. XVM. 196, 1 received from the 
Kingges grace a plagarde. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vil, c. 4 
The Kynges spec) licens ae his placarde signed & 
sealede wyth his A seale. sao Clerical Subsidies 
(P. R. O. Ga/299 B.), The kinges moost honorable lettres of 
placcarde dat under his signet. 1538 Staaxey England 
\.iv. 102 Ther be few lawys and statutys,.. but, by placardys 
and tycence opteynyd of the prynce, they are broken and 
abrogate. 1573 usser #/usé, (1878) 206 For suadrie mea, 
had plagards then, Such childe to take. 1601 R. Jonxson 
Kingd. & Commu, 141 Neither doth he suffer other ships to 
saile in those seas, without a speciall placard signed with his 
owne hand. 1652-62 Hevun Cosmrogr. wt. (1682) 226 So 


Certain Letters 
a grete rownde 


; card; but the next shot the Turke was.. wounded. 


cautelous, that without his Placard no stranger can have 
j 


agrees into his Dominions, 1726 Avurre Parergon 341 
Religions Houses cannot acquire real Estates by way of 
Legacy .. without the Princes (Charles V.’s} Plein or 
Licence. 

(is: 215685 Braproro IWés. (Parker Soc.) I. 60 Have we a 
placard that God will do nothing to us? 1642 Futter Holy 
& Prof. St. wv xiii, 183 Others .. [think] that Christianity 
gives us a placard to use these Sports. . 

tb. An edict, ordinance, proclamation, official 
annonncement. Ods. exc, Hist, 

€ 1518 Wotsey in Fiddes Life 11. (1726) 62 Vou count none 
assurance by treaties, plakards, proclamations or articles. 
1 gt Acts Privy Council (1900! XX1. go An opea placard to 
al Maiors, Sherives, Justices of Peace, Baviites, Constables, 
&e. ares Howeut Left. u. 25 All Placarts or Edicts 
are publish’d in his name. 1665 Lond. Gaz, No. 2/3 A 
strict Placcard against Duels throughout all the Provinces, 
1756 Genti, Slag. XXV1. 363 Ona the 21st of last month was 
Ru lished a placart or declaration. 1768 (¢it/e) General 

Volfe’s Instructions to Young Officers,..and_ a Placart to 
the Canadians, 1835 Motiv Dutch Ref. 1.i. 114 Charles 
[V.] introduced and organised a papal inquisition, side by 
side with those terrible * placards ‘ of his invention [1550], 

@. esp. in 17the., A decree or ordinance of the 
States General or other competent authority in the 
In this sense often spelt placaert, 
placael, placaat, after Du. placae! (now plakkaat). 

1589 in 3rd Neg. list. MSS. Comm. 283/2 A commission 
to proceed with the States in requiring their justification of 
such points of their placart as concern my Lord Willoughby. 
1654 Wuitetocke Jral. Swed. Evid, (1972) 11. 45 The gieet 
had seat unto the states to repeale that placart. 1738 Obsero. 
Brit. Wool title-p., A Playcart or Proclamation for preserv- 


jag the Woollea Manafactures in Flanders. 1748 WAitehald | 


Eveniug-Post No. 363 Rotterdam, June rq. A Placart, sus- 
yaite the Execution of the three Placarts published last 
ear in relation to the French Trade, was issued. 

1 Ancaster Papers, O.S. 13 May (R. R. O.), [Draft of 
Ld. Willoughby’s Defence against) slanaders by a placcat. 
160: WhEELER Yreat, Contm. 41 Those foresaid P| es 
Edictes and Prohibitions, made against the English. 167! 
Maavett Growth 
against Wine, Bran and French Manufactures. 
Luttaect Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 433 The states have ordered 
a placaet promising a reward of 1000 guilders, 1706 
Paitutrs, Plumer? or Placaet, (Dutch) a Proclamation or 
Ordinance, by tbe States of Holland. ; 

2. A notice, or other document, written or printed 
on one side of a single sheet, to be posted up or 
otherwise publicly displayed ; a bill, a poster. 

1g60 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm, 112 Persecution at Paris, 
by reason of certen placardes. 1567 in Calderwood Ass? 
Rirk (2843) IL. 352 Bruited aud calumaiated by placats 

reseutlie affixed ou publick places of the burgh of Edia- 

urgh. 708 Load. Gas, No. 3752/7 A Placart_was affixed 
last night on the Doors of our thedral [Cologne], in 
Aaswer to thal which was lately published I 
1706 Pritutes, Placard, ,.a Libel or abusive Writing, posted 
up or dispersed abroad. 1730 Burt Lett. NV. Scot. (1818) 
1, 66 A bill to fet you know there is a single room to let is 
called a placard. 1818 Coaserr Pol. Reg. XXXI1I, 338 
A pla ghee Looe to call the attention of the people 
to..the intended meeting. 1838 Dickens Wick. Nick. xvi, 
Tn the window huag a long and lempting array of written 
placards, announcing vacant places. 1885 Daily Jel. 
5 Oct. 5/7 Flaring posters and petets of many hues. 

II. A thin plate of armour, etc. 

+3. a. A piece of armonr; a breast- or back- 
plate ; esp. an additional plate of stecl, iton, etc., 
wom over or under the cnirass: = Puaccate 1. O45. 

1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 274 Ina gardviande, 
a _peir brigandines, a plakart, ij. havieres. 1503 Hawes 
Evcai . Virt. xi. 7 Fyrst she my legge haraeys sette on 
And after my plackerd of grete ryches. @1548 Hatt Chyon., 


by the Chapter. 
W | 


PLACATION, 


Hen. LV 12 Soine bad the helme, the visere, the two baviers 
& the two lackardes. .curiously graven. 3%gga VivLort, 
Placard or breast plate, thorax. 1695 Manxuam Sonlsd, 
Acctid. 39 Some .. would .. adde a Placecard to cover the 
brestplate. 1630 Cart. Suitn 7'rav. & Adv. 13 Their 
Pistolls was the next, which marked Smith upon the 
Ba 
Hor. Satis Tor idl (1838) 1. 41 Str Giles hastily pulled 
down his vizor, and clasped it to the plackard, 
tb. An article of dress, sometimes richly em- 
broldered, app. worn by both sexes in the 151b 
and 16th c., beneath an open coat or gown. Oés. 
3483 Wardr, Ace. In Grose sane Rep. (1807) 1.41 A 
plakert maade of half_a yard and half_a quarter of blac 
velvet. 1s29 IF ill re Ap Jonkyng (Somerset Ha), My 
doblet of lether wé sleves plagard of Russet velwet. 


@ 1548 Hatt Chron. Jlen. Vili 2b, His iacket or cote of 


| raised- gold, the placard embrowdered with Diamoades, 


Rubies, preemccens event Pearles, and other rich stones, 
+4. =VLacket 2 2-4. Obs. 

1589 Rioza Bidd, Schol. 1095 A Placarde, tbe fore part of 
& Womans peticote, gremiclariton, thorax, [?Nasur] 
Almond for Parrat «4 She will carrie a Martin in her 

lackarde in despite of the proudest of them all. ¢1590 

Reene #7, Bacon i, 111 For fear of the cut-purse, ou 
a sudden she'll swap thee iato her plackerd. 

+5. (See quot.) Os. (Verh. only French.) 

1727-41 Cuamarns Cycl., Placard, in architecture, denotes 
the decoration of the door of [aa] apartment; consisting of 
a chambranle, crowned with its friere or gorge, and a cor- 
niche sometimes supported by consoles. So 1765 in Caorer 
Dict, Arts, 1823 Crasa Technol. Dict. 

6. attrié. and Comb; placard-man, -bearer, 
one who walks about the streets bearing an adver- 


tisement; placard-wise adv. 

1482 Placquart wise [see 1]. 1846 Eeclesiologist V. 47 it 
is no worse to convert an Angel into a link-boy than iatoa 
placard-man. 1995 Datly News 5 Dec. 7/7 laterestin 
placard collectors of all countries. 1899 Knare Life G. 
Borrow 1, 275 He See placard-bearers 10 walk about 
the streets exhibiting his flaming advertisements. 

Placard (plaki-id, ple-kaid), v. 
cf. F. placarder.] ; 

1. trans. To uffix or set up placards on or in 
(a wall, window, town, etc.). 

1813 Stanford News ia LExantiner 8 Mar. ae Meetings 
were convened, walls placarded, and haad-bills distributed. 
1868 Mitman Sé. Pauls vi. 124 The pillars were placarded 
with advertisements. 1884 Janck. Exam. 8 May 5/2 The 
town is already placarded with huge posters. ‘ 

2. To make public, make known, advertise 
(something) by means of placards; to post, expose, 
or display (a poster, inscription, etc.) asa placard, 

3818 Toop, Placard, to aouly Lilie in colloquial 
language, to post. 1826 Scotr Fra/. 10 Mar., It would be 
exactly placarding me in a private aad confideatial manner. 
1836 Lytron 4 thens (1837) |. 351 The prytanes always pla- 


[f. prec. sb. ; 


| carded in some public place a programme of the matters on 


which the people were to consult. 1838 Dickens Mich. 
Wick. xxiv, Bills..were placarded on all the walls, 1854 
H, Ainswoutn John Law wv. ii, The parliament... placarded 
written copies on the walls. 

Mence Placarded ff/.a.; Placarding vA/. sd. 

1830 Gentil. Mag. Nov. 456,17 In Paris. .no further rioting 
or placarding has taken place. a 1845 Hoon 7. Zrumped 
xxix, By chalking on walls, or placarding on vans. 1861 
Luptow in Afacin. Mag. M1. 320 Workers have been 
brought together on a placarded offer of employment. 

Placardee:r. once-wd, [Sec -EE.] = next. 

382: Blackw. Afag. 1X. 34 A motley baad of printers, 
editors, pamphlet paragrapb and placardeers, 

Placarder (plikasdo1, ple-kasdas). [f. Pra- 
CARD v.+-ER1] Onc who rs up placards. 

1825 Lxantiner 17/2 M'Doanell thea asked for the name 
of some private placarder. 1837 Caatyie Fr. Rev, (1872) 
111, 1, i. 8 Thea Durosoy, Royalist Placarder,..went re- 
joicing. 

+ Pla‘cate, ¢. Oés. rare. [ad. L. plicdl-us 
appeased, pa. pple. of pldcdre: see next.) Com- 


Saat: 13 For revoking their Placacts | posed; placid. 
Ys 


1688 


1662 GURNALL CAr. fn Arm. verse 18 11.v. (1669) 446/2 When 
are you more placate and serene? 1675 Broous Gold. Key 
Whs, 1867 V. 138 Amino fam trangiille.,, with as placate, 
serene and tranquil a mind. 4 

Placate (plakeit, plackeit, pliket), v.  [f. 
L. phical-, ppl. stem of fldcdre to nppease: sec 
-ATE 3.) frans. To render friendly or favourable 
(one who is hostile or offended); to pacify, con- 
ciliate ; to propitiate. ; 

1678 Cupwoatu /ated!. Syst. \. iv. § 31. 476 Therefore is 
He always Propitiated and Placated both First and Last. 
1791 J. Townsenn Yourn, Spain (1792) 111. 14 Solicitous to 
placate an offended deity. 1836 J. Giaeat C47. Atonent. 
vi. (1852) 170 Such satisfaction 1s not really placating anger, 
aot appeasing a personal passion. 1868 Epwaans Ralegh 
1, xiii. 249 Nottingbam ., wrote earnestly to Essex, trying to 
placate bim. 1894 Kxicitt Garrich vi. 97 A victory 50. com- 
plete..failed to placate the indignant young actress. 

Hence Placntod f//, a.; also Plaeater (U. S.), 


one who placates. 

1735 D. Forars 7h. Relig. (1747) 10 To approach, and 
rely on the protection and beneficence of a placated Deity. 
1867 Lupiow Little Briggs & F 223 The stern but placated 
bosoms of Barker and Moodle. 1894 Nation {N. Y.) 22 Mar, 
208/2 What the Americans calla 'placater’. He metic y 
opposing interests as Thurlow Weed used to do. 1894 194 
cua Oct 495 The successful placater brings into line men 
who are apparently irreconcilable. a ° 

Placation (plikerfon). [a. obs. F. placation 
(16th c. in Godel), ad. 1. A/aealzon-eu, n. of — 
from Plicdre: see prec. and -ATION.} The nction o 


PLACATORY. 


placating ; appeasing, pacifying ; conciliation, pro- 
pitiation, With @ and £/, a propitiatory action. 

189 Purrenuam Zug. Poesie t tit (Arb.) 23 Sacrifices of 
PeaEons with invocations and wort Tbid, wt. iv. 159 
Many more like vsurped Latine and French words: as 
Methode, methodicall, placation, _ 1609 BIBie (Douay) 
1 Mace. +. 47 Holocausts and sacrifices, and placations to 
be made in the temple of God. 1830 J. Doucnas Truths 
Relig, v. (1822) 222 Such terms as atonement, placation, 
expiation. 1 Tran, New Lucian 109 The Supreme 
Being is not so savage and childish as to need placation by 
the steam of victims. R 3 

Placatory (plérkatori, plark-), a. [ad. L. placa- 
tori-us appeasing, propitiatory (Tert.), f. pldcare to 
appease: see -ory.] Tending or calculated to pla- 
cale or appease ; conciliatory; propitiatory. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed xu xxxix. §5 Some gods the heathens 
honoured with placatory sacrifices. 1799-1805 S. Turner 
Anglo-Sax, (1830) 1,1. App. iti. 132 [He] made a placatory 
offering of two wax lights and nine pieces of money. 186a 
Lytton Str. Story [. 110 A reply which seemed .. both 
dignified and placatory. 

Placcard(e, placcat(t, obs. ff. Pracarp, 

Pla-ccate. Oés. exc. Hist. Also 8 plaquet, 
g placate, [app.a variant of PLacarn (in sense 3): 
cf, the y forms there. See also Packet? 1.] 

1. A piece of armour consisting of a plate of 
steel or iron worn over the cttirass: = PLacann 
sb. 3a. Also, a Icather jacket or doublet lined 
with strips of steel, worn under the outer armour. 

1632 J. Cruso Milt. Iustr. Cavallerte (Fairholt),(A breast 
and back] caliver proof by addition of the placcate. 1688 R. 
Houme Arnioury ui. xix. (Roxh.) 166/2 They.. have vnder 
their Armour a good Buffe coate, or a Placcate or an under 
brest plate to ake them caliver proofe. 1788 Grose Altiit. 
Antig. (1801) 11. 252 The breastpiece [of the cwirass] was 
occasionally strengthened by an additional plate called a 
plaquet. 1869 BouTELt Arms §& Armour x. (1874) 204 The 
plates..placed in front of the shoulders were placazes: but 
when the shoulders were covered hy the reinforce-plates, 
they were distinguished as pauddrons. 

+2. = Puacket’. Ods. 

1588 Swans. LZ. L. 7. it. i. 186 Don Cupid, Regent of 
Loue-rimes, Lord of folded armes,..Dread Prince of Plac- 
cats, King of Codpeeces. 

+3. See Pracarn sé. 1c. Obs. 

Place (plés), 56. Forms: (1 Northumb. plece, 
pleetso, plese) ; 3- place, (3 plasce, 3-5 plasse, 
4 plass, 4-6 plas(e, 5 plaas, plays, 6 pleaze). 
[MIE place, a. F. place (t1the.) = Pr. plassa, Sp. 
plaza, Pg. praga, It. piazza, med.L. placta:—late L.. 
type *p/altia for classical L. p/atea, broad way, 
open space, ad. Gr. wAareia (sc. bdds) broad way. 
The L. word had been already taken into Old 
Northumbrian in the form fp/ece, pletse, rendering 
L. flatea of the Vulgate; but the history of the 
current word begins with the adoption of the F. 
place in sense 2, the mod. use in 1b. being a morc 
recent borrowing from the Romanic langs, From 
the latter came also MDu. flaetse, Du. Plaats, 
MHG., Ger. plaiz, MLG. plas, LG. slits, platse, 
Icel. pdés (13th c.), Sw. plats, Da. plads. Welsh 
plas is app. from ME. Place has superseded 
OE. stow and (largely) séede; it answers to F. 
tien, L. locus, as well as to F. place, and the senses 


are thus very numcrons and difficult to arrange. 

With the doubled # of late L. *plattia, ef. the similar phe- 
nomenon in “platéxs Prar (with which f/afea was prob. 
Boe. also in “fettia Pisce, “ficeus Pine, *pippa 

IPE, etc. 

I. 1. An open space in a city; a square, a 
market-place. + a. Used in OE. to render L. platea 
of the Vulgate. 

agso Durham Ritual (Surtees) 36/7 On plecvm (cx 
blateis). {fbid. 63/37 In pleevm. “c9go Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. vi. 5 Da de lufas in somnungum & huommum dara 
platcena..stondes.,to gebiddanne, — Luke x. 10 Farad on 
placum hire. cg75 Rushz. Gos. ihid., Farad on platsa his. 
_ b. In modern use, forming the second element 
in the name of a group of houses in a town or 
city, now or formerly possessing some of the 
characters (positive or negative) of a square, chiefly 
that of not being properly a street. 

Often used in the name of a small area more or less 
built around, and lying aside from a street or thorough- 
fare, or of a short c#l-de-sac or bey turning out of a main 
thoroughfare; also, more vaguely given to a short row or 
"terrace ‘of houses, which originally stood by themselves on 
a suburban road; being in fact a ready denomination for 
yeh aggregation of houses which cannot be more particularly 
classed. 

Employed in 16th c. to render F. géace and its Malian, 
Spanish, and German cognates, in reference to foreign towns, 
whence introduced in English towns. (But in some cases 
the name ‘ Place ’ has arisen out of sense 4h, the site being 
that of a nobleman’s or bishop's town-residence, which bore 
the name, e.g. Ely Place in London.) 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. viii. 7b, 
The places and streetes are so well ordeined. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Prato’s Trav, xxiii. 86 They conducted him into 

reat place before the Town Hall. 1687 A. Lovert tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1.10 There are in it many lovely Piazza’s, 
or Places. 1704 Codlect. Vey. (Churchill) IIE. 6/1 Being 
gone to the Great Place to see the Bull-feast. 1796 J. Owen 
Trav. Europe 11. 458 Squares, as we improperly call them 
in England, but which the Germans, as wel] as the French 
and Italians, more properly denominate Places. ¢ 1813 
3ynon Devil's Drive in, 1 have a state-coach in Carlton 


o26 


A charlot in Seymour Place. 1849 Macauray //is#. 
Eng. vii. 11, 267 At Rome..on the south of the stately place 
of Navona. 1883 Century Mag. Oct. 859/2 From Washington 
Square upward began the endless succession of ‘places’, 
and of houses in long, monotonous rows, 

II. A material space. 

2. Space; extension in two (or three) directions ; 
‘room’. arch. + To offer place, to make way, give 
way (00s.). Giese place see 23, 

ass Ancr. R.288 Hene ond nout on eorde so muche place | 
as his luttle licome muhte been ileid on. 1382-1573 ae aal 
1602 Carew Corawail 75 b, For performing this play, the 
beholders cast themselves in a ring, which they call, Making 
a place. 1628 Hoppes /Aueyd. (1822) 85 When they were 
come in the city had not place forthemall. 1654 tr. Scudery's | 
Curia Pol. 169 Nature .. opposeth those things that do re- | 
sist her, and gently yeilds to those things which courteously 
offer place. 1683 T. Smitu Observ. Constantinople in Alise. 
Curtosa (1708) THI. 41 ‘There is no place between the Pro- 
pontis and the walls of the City, except just at the Scraglio- | 
point,.. where they have raised .. a battery for Great guns. 
1808 Scott Mar. 1. xii, Place, nohles, for the Falcon- 
Knight! Room, room, ye gentles gay. 1852 James Agnes 
Sorel (1860) 4 Men with flambeaux in their hands,..calling 
‘Place! Place !‘ to clear the way for their master. 

b. In generalized sense: Space, extension. 
(Chiefly rhetorical, and in antithesis to ¢ie.) 

41631 Donne Natrvitie 1o Seest thou, my Soule,.. how he 
Which fils all place, yet none holds him, doth lye? 1655 
Sraxrey /Zist. Philos. 1. (1701) 7/2 That the World is con- 
tained in place. This agrees with the definition of place 
by space. 1738 Grav Progr. Poesy ui. ii, He pass‘d the 
flaming bounds of Place and Time, 1775 Haaris Péilos. 
Arrangem, Wks, (1841) 335 Time..is continuity, successive 
in itself, and accumulative of its proper subjects; place is 
continuity, co-existent in eeloannidiaribitive of its proper 
subjects, 1888 Tennyson Boe, the Bar 13 Tho’ from 
out our bourne of Time and Place The flood may bear me far. 

3. A particular part of space, of defined or un- | 
defined extent, but of definite situation. (= L. 
locus, OF. stow.) Sometimes applied to a region 
or part of the earth’s surface. 

ersgo in Rel. Ant. 1. 22 Heil Marie, ful of grace, Pe lavird 
pich pe in heverilk place. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 11038 Pe 
quene..ibured was..In pe quer of hailes an hey in a vair 
place. a1300 Cursor VW. 15687 He ras vp 0 be place (Gots, 
plasse] Pat he honurd him in, ?a1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 
6s7 In many places were nightingales, Alpes, finches, and 
wodewales. crgo0 Three Ainges Colagne 31 In summe 
plaas be grounde is higere and in summe plaas lowere. 1426 
Aupetay vents i. 1 Vn hel ne purgatore non other plase. 
14.. Now. in Wr.-Wiilcker 736/9 //oc confragum,a plays 
where the whyrwynd metes. c1qqgo Promp. Parv. 4o2/2 
Place, Zocus. 1§38 Coveroate fs. cxli. 4, TL haue no place 
to fle vnto. 1568 Grarton Chron. LI. 672 At tyme and place 
conuenient. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa v1. 278 [t is an 
extreme hot and drie place, bringing foorth no corne at all, | 
but great plenty of dates, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vi. 
xiii, 534 Not staying aboue three or foure dayes in a place, 
as long as the grasse will serue their Camels. 3625 N. | 
Carrentrr Geog, Del. uw i. (1635) 1 The description of the 
Terrestriall Globe, so farre forth as it is diuided into places. 
1688 TZorments of ilell in Phenix (1708) 1. 440 Some say 
Hell is alocal Place, Augustine saith it is not a Place. 1726 
Suetvocker Sos. rouvad World Pref. 18 The day, hour and 
place of the sea in which the ship was taken. 1850 TENNYSON 
in Ment. ci, We leave the well-beloved place Where first 
we gazed upon thesky. 1890 Besant Demoniac i. 18 Even 
that is better than to have your shame proclaimed all over 
the place. 1897 Jestou. Gaz. 13 Mar. 5/t The Act expressly 
declared such betting in any place, whether in or out of an 
enclosure, to be an illegal practice... They had arrived at the 
conclusion that any area, covered or uncovered, to which 
persons were known to resort for the purpose of betting, 
and where professional bookmakers resorted for the purpose 
of carrying on their calling, should be held to be ‘a place’ 
within the meaning of the statute. " 


b. The portion of space actually occrpied by | 
a person or thing; the position of a body in 
space, or with reference to other bodies; locality; | 


situation. 

1g7o-6 LAMBARDE Peramb, Keut (1826) 221 There is 
variance..touching the true place of that building. 600 | 
Suaxs. A. 1% 1.1. ii, 204 In the world I fil vp a place, 
which may bee better supplied, when I have made it emptie. 
1603 — Aleas. for AT. \. ti. 110 Though you change your 
place, you neede not change your Trade. 1603 HoLtano 
Pintarch 815 The Stoicks, and Epicurus doe holde, that 
there is a difference betweene Voiduesse, Place,and Roome: 
for Voidnesse (say they) is the solitude or vacuitie of a 
body: Place, that which is fully occupied and taken up 
with a hody: but Roome or Space, that which is occupied 
but in part. 1678 Hosnes Decamt. ii. 17 Then 1 may define 
Place to he The precise Space within which the Body is con- 
tained. 1 Locke #/um, Und. 1. xiii. § 7 We say it | 
hath kept the same Place: ..it hath changed its Place. 1706 
Putiutrs s.v., Place is said to be either Absolute or Relative, 
the former being that Space which any Natural Body takes 
up or fills; but the latter is the apparent, secundary or 
sensible Position of such a Body, with respect to other con- | 
tiguous or adjoyning Bodies. 1777 Scott. Paraphrases vit. 
iv, The trembling earth deserts her place, 1837 WHewett 
éTist, Induct, Se.(1857) [. The Categories are. substance, 
quantity, relation, quality, place, time, position, habit, action, 
passion. 

+c. Short for ‘place of battle’, ‘field’, Otis. * 

313.. Sir Benes (A.)613 Were ich alse stip in plas, Ase ever 
Git, me fader, was, [ wolde. . Fizte wip 30w euerichon. ¢1330 
R. Baunne Chron. SVace (Rolls) 16384 Prytty dukes slayn 
y bat plas. 1378. Barsour Brice ix. 528 Bot the best of 
thair cumpany Left ded behynd_ thame in the plass. 1705 
tr. Bosman's Guinea 181 That Engagement is very warn 
which leaves one thousand Men upon the place. (1871 
Freeman Norut, Cong. 1V. xvii. 47 We are inclined to 
wonder..that every field did not become a local and un- 
recorded Place of Battle.] | 


' of this important Place. 


| minister, he understood, had been called 


PLACE. 


+d. To leave or win place; to lose or gain 
ground, to retreat or advance. Ods. 

1375 Baxsoun Bruce xu. 563 Thai wan plass ay mair & 
mair On thair fais, 67d. xu. 271 Thai war than in-till sa 
gret effray That thai left place ay mar & mar. 

+4. vay A piece or plot of land. Ods. 

[Med.L. placea, placia, from 3213 in Du Cange.) 

1337 (March) Survey in Tynemouth Chariulary Vf. 23h, 
Idem Roberts tenet unam placeam qua: vocatur Priores 

lace, et redditvjd. ¢ 1450 Godstow Reg. 106 One place of 
his tenement in the towne of wycombe, the which conteynyth 
in lengthe viij. perches and x. fote, and in brede. .iiij. pata 
and itij. fote. /3/d. 545 One place of a curtilage liyng in 
the towne of Shull gird: 1460 Cal. Anc. Ree. Dublin 
(1889) I. Hit be lawfull to the rent gaderer of the citte to 
take in all voyd placis of the town that beryt chefrent, 


5. a. A portion of space in which people dwell 
together; a general designation for a city, town, 
village, hamlet, etc. 

13.. &. E, Adtit. P. A. 1033 As lohan hym wrytez..Vch 


_ pane of pat place had fre jatez, ¢1380 Wrcrie IVés, (1880) 


419 Plasis pat han chirchis approprid. 1458 Nottingham 
Rec. Uf, 366 Schepley and in odor plassus. ¢ 14 ol, & 
Gaw. 157 Thare come ane laithles leid air to this place. 
1618 J. Laytor (Water P.) Penniless Pilger. (1872) 22, I held 
on iny journey..unto a place called Carling hill. 1626 R. 
Peexe Three to One Cij, 1 am a Deuonshire-man_ bome, 
and ‘Tauestock the place of my once-abiding. 1697 Devoex 
Virg. Georg. 1. 17, L..sball.. With Foreign Spoils adorn my 
native Place. 1704 J. Trapp Aéra-Alulé u. i. 359 The loss 
381g Jane Austen Mansi Park 
(1870) If. vii, [ could not expect to be welcome in such 
a smart place as that [i.e. Brighton} 1843 Peany Cyl. 
XXVII. 666/2 Schools at Tours and other places in France, 
1866 Datly Tel. 10 Jan. 7/4 Hanover is, as the Americans 
would phrase it, ‘quite a place % 

b. A residence, dwelling, house; a seat, man- 
sion, palace ; forimcrly sometimes, a religious house, 
aconvent; also sfec. the chief residence on an estate; 


a manor-house; a country-honse with its surround- 


| ings. Also p/ace-house (see 29). (Cf. Welsh pis.) 


arg Hampore Medtt. Passion Wks. 1896 1. 95 Of alle 
pe housis and prisouns pat bei heelden bee ynne..& closid 
wip-ynne in her placis. cx386 Cuaucre Prol. 607 With 
grene trees shadwed was his place. 1420 2. #1, Wit/s (1882) 
53, 1 wull bat..my brothir [have] a place in Duffelde,..pat 
{ purchesede. 1463 Sury Hilis (Camden) 20 ‘The welle 
werke afore my place. a 1548 Haur Chron, MHen. VEL 
203h, Ve hane hearde before how the kyng had_ purchased 
the Bysshop of Vorkes place. 1561-a Neg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1, 202 The places of freris, as yit standand undemolissit. 
1611 Cotcer., A/anoir, a Mansion, Mannor, or Mannor- 
house: ..a place, or chiefe dwelling place. 1796 Statist. Acc. 
Scot. XVUL. 570 An old tower or castle .. called the old 
Place of mechan 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afrseries Hunt, 
Life (1826) xvii. xiv. 181 To be dragged hy a soi-disant 
man of taste through every corner of his new Place, within 
and without doors. rs . Mostyn Curatica 143, I called 
at your place..last night, but Dan said you had n gone 
half an hour. rgez RK. Hicnens Londoners 33 Mitching 
Dean was Mr. Rodney’s place in Hampshire. 

+c. A fortress, citadel, ‘strong place’; a fortified 
city. Ods. 

(Med. (Anglo) L. Aéacea 1409 in Rymer (Du Cangel] 

1575 Weg. Privy Council Scot. (1. 448 The Tour Fortalice 
and Place of Rosdew. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly Il. 375 
Palma Nuova in Friuli. .is one of the bese places in Europe. 
ft hath nine royal bastions [etc]. 1693 Alem. Cat. Teckely 
iv. 64 Since it durst afterwards besiege one of their strongest 
Places, tt J. Harnis Lex. Techn. 1, Place in Fortifica- 
tion usually signifies the Body of a Fortress, 1819 Pantoe 
logia, Place, in war and fortification, a general name for all 
kinds of fortresses, 1849 in Craic. 

d. A building, apartment, or spot devoted to 
n specified purpose. (Usually with specification, 
as place of amusement, of resort, bathing-place, etc.) 

Another place, in House of Commons phraseology, the 
other house, the House of Lords, Place of worship: see 18. 
1530 Patscr. 255/1 Place where justyce is mynystred, 
He emtent. Tbid? » Place to bathe one in, ¢herimes. 1940-1 
Srvot /wage Gow. 78 Their places of easement over the 
riner. 15360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 47 b, Colledges and 
such other places were fyrst founded for the pore. 1617 
Morvson #12. t. 3 The Exchange where the Merchants 
meet is a very pleasant place. 1653 Wacron Angier i. 2, I 
know the thateht house very well: I often..taste a cup of 
Ale there, for which liquor that place is very remarkable. 
31714 Appison Sfect. No. 556 P 7 The Coffee-houses have 
ever since been my chief Places of Resort. 1709 Bo Ste 
tio Cons. 6 Feb,, Speeches 1826 III. 394 he present 
a heaven-born 

minister‘ in another place. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) E11. 
376 A theatre, or a camp, or..some other place of, resort. 
1g0r Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 4/6 The Chapter House. .is to be, 


| as the Bishop of Southwark said, ‘a place of speaking for 


the wants of the diocese. 


gh or spot in a body or surface. 
31377 Lanct. ?. P/, B. xi. 275 He hadde a cote of erysten- 
dome..Ac it was moled in many places. 1382 Wyctir 
2 Kings v. 11,1 wende that he schulde goon oute to me, .: 
and touche with his hond the place of the lepre, and helen 
me. ¢1g00 Destr. Troy 9477 Paris bend vp his bow .. 
Waited the wegh in his wit ouer, In what plase of his 
erson to perse. 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. ZL. a, iii. 45 The 

icar .. hath promis'd to meete me in this place of the 
Forrest. 1665 Hooke Alicrogr. lv. 214 Eight. .legs,..¢ach of 
them joynted or bendable in eight several places or Joynts. 
1799 Aled. Frui. 1. 23 The blistered place was healing very 
fast. 1804 Ann Tayioa Aly Aother vi, Who.-when J fell... 
would..Kiss the place to make it well? 1868 Jag. for 
Young Feb. 48 My nephew..taunted him with his com- 
panions..and I soon saw that we had touched a sore 
place. Aled. A wet place on the floor, ‘There are two 
specially difficult places in the ascent. 

+b. Chess. A square on the board. Ods. rare, 


6. A particular 


PLACE. 


1562 Rownotnum Playe Cheastes Bj, The rowes where 
enery one of them are set I wylt name Seates: the other 
which be emptie I wil name them places or honses In- 
differently. 2725 Burtin Chess 54 White, the king in his 
bishop's place. 

7. A parlicular part, page, 
a hook or writing. 

cxgzag Spee, Gy Warw. 294, I shal jou shewe in pis place, 
What Joie beih sholen han ifere, ae seruen god on eorbe 
here, ¢1380 Wyeelr Sef, Hes, Hl. 104 Crist seip in anoper 
place pat Fewort hatip pes apostti, 1637, Monyson /tfn. 
‘To Rdr., Vhe First Part of this Worke, .. in some obscure 
places is barren and unpleasant. .but in other ~~ I hope 

‘os Will judge it more pleasant. 1661 Fete Hasmond 142 

is Catalogue had an especial place for sequestred Divines. 
690 Locke Aun. Unit. 1. xiii, § 9 If any one should ask 
in what place are the verses..; the use of the idea of place, 
here, being to know in what part of the book that story is. 
1861 Miss Vonor Sfokesiey Secre? xii. 01 Vhey shut up her 
lesson-books and lost her place. 1881 N. T. (R.V.) Luke 
xx. 37 But that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed, in 
the place concerning the Bush. 

+b. A (short) passage in a book or writing, 
scparately considered, or bearing upon some par- 
ticular subject ; a text, extract. Ods. 

{=L. focus: cf. Commonruace.} 

1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 3 Saynt Gregory ex- 

andynge the same place of scripture sayth [etc.). ¢ 1555 

arpsrinto Divorce ffen, Vitf (Camden) 28a The walls 
all bepatnted. .with places of hoty Scripture. 1613 Baruscey 
ina. Lit, viii. (1627) 123. Many places may trouble the 
greatest scholters at first sight. Pi Vind, Smectyninnus 
vi, 85 The last place he bringeth out of Hierome is a most 
rare place. 1654 Wurrrock Zoofomia 454 The uimbte 
Perfunctocinesse of some Commentators (that skip over hard 
Places). 1743 J. Morais Sere, vii. 203 They do not under- 
stand such places. ' : . 

te. A subject, 2 topic: esp. in Logic and Khel. : 
= Locus 55,1 2. Ods. 

1830 L. Cox Ae? (1899) 45 The ptaces or instrumentes 
of a symple theme, 1581 Pettis Gwasso's Civ. Conv. i 
(1586) 5b, I neuer learned the places from whence argu- 
ments are drawen. 1597 Bacon (fit/e) Essayes. Religious 
Meditations, Places of perswasion and disswasion. 1620 
T. Grancea Div. Logike 11 Certaine places, or heads, to 
which. . Logicall invention directs vs. 1654 Z.Coxe Logick 
162 The place from Unlike, is either Simple [or] Compound. 
1697 tr. Burgersifictus Ais Logic u. xvii. 69 Of Canons be- 
longing to Consentaneous Places, or Places from whence 
Arguments are drawn. ..And first of those belonging to the 
Place of Notation or Etymotogy ¢ and this has two Canons. 

8. In technicai uses: 

8. Astron. The apparent position of a heavenly 
body on the celestial sphere. 
, 1669 Stuamy Marince's Mag. Katlendar 120 Reckon- 
ing a Degree for each Day.., you shall have the Place of 
the Sun exact enough 1 J. Wares Lex. Techn. 1, 
Place of the Sun, Star, or Planet, is the Sign of the Zodiack, 
and Degree of it, which the Planet is in. 184a Pexay Cyel. 
XXII. 448/1 When observations of a star, made at two 
different periods, have been cleared of the effects of aberra- 
tion and refraction, the only difference between the two 
places ought to be that due to precession and nutation. 

+b. Geom. = Locus sb.l 3. Obs. rare. 

1704 J. Warris Lex. Techn. 1, Place Geometrich, is a 
certain Bound or Extent wherein any Point may serve for 
the Solution of a Local or Indetermined Problem. /did., 
Place Simple, or Locus ad Lineam rectait, 25 the Geo- 
meters call it, is when the Point that resolves any Problem 
isin a Right Line. {did., Place Sotid, is when the Point 
is in one of the Conick Sections. rs 

+0. Falconry. The point or pitch attained by 
n falcon or similiar bird of prey before swooping 
down on its quarry. Obs. (or arch., after Shaks.) 


1605 Suaxs, Afacd, tt. iv, 1a A Faulcon rear aatin her 
Pride of place. 1636 Massixcer Bashf Lovery.ii, Though 
she fly in An eminent place, to add strength to her wings, 
And mount her higher. 1606 T. ‘T'norxton Sporting Tour 
Eng. viii, (1895) 178 Eagles .. can have no speed, except 
when at their place: thea, to be sure, their weight increases 
their velocity, 1816 Bywon Ch. Har, wt. xviii, In ‘ pride of 
place’ here ast the eagle flew. 

_G. Afining, A drift or level driven from side to 
side of a wide lode as a beginning of a slide. 

III. Position in some scale, order, or series. 

9. Position or standing in the social scale, or in 
any order of estimation or merit; rank, station, 
whether high or low. b. adso/. lligh rank or 
position; dignity, 

€ 1325 Deo Grotins 38 in E. E. P. (1862) 129 So pouert 
7 yred hab my plas. 1986 Sioney Arendice (1627) 237 
le holding place and estimation as heire of Areadia. 160% 
R. Jounson Atugd. & Comnrcv. (1603) 69 Thirty other 
Dukes, nmongst whome, the Archduke of Austria Jrotdeth 
the highest piace, 64x Hixos 3%. Bruen xxxvi. 114 A 
young Gentleman..of great place for his hirth and bloud, 
1682 W oon Life 29 Nov. (0. H.S.) ITT. 32 Duke of Ormond 
to keep his old title but to take place in England as duke. 
3822 W. Irvine Bracch. Halt iii. 24 Of late years, since he 
has risen into place, 852 Mrs, Srowr Uncle Tom's C. xvi, 
T hold to being kind to servants—but you must make ‘em 

now their place. Eva never does. 1870 Rocers /Yist. 
Gleanings Ser. 1, 4 Poor men often rose to eminent place. 
1876 Gtavsroxe Glenn. 11. 339 We have not attempted 
to ascertain his ros) place among historians, 1893 
Lrwin in Bookman June 85/2 As an English critic of Eng- 
lish literature, his place is in the front rank. fod. To keep 
inferiors in their proper place, 

e. Racing, etc.: A position among the placed 
ae : see Pack v, 5d. 
_ 1885 Datly Tel. 30 Sept. 5/3 Evena largersum of money was 
invested by the woke u Lonely for a place in the 
St. Leger. 1885 ZYmes 4 June 10/3 oyat Hampton, who 
was ridden ont for a place, was a bad third. 


or other point in 


927 


10. Arith, The position of a figure in a series, in 
decimal or similar notation, as indicating its value 
or denomination: in f/. with numeral, often used 
merely to express the number of figures, esp. after 
the decimal point in a decimal fraction. 

tsqz Recoape Gr. Artes (1575) 43 A Place is called the 
seate of roome that a Figure standeth in. 1656 H. Pricuirs 
Purch, Patt, (1676) 25, I have abreviated this Table to 
four places [of decimals} 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. 
Mfatheseos 6 A Number has so many Places, as there are 
Figures in it. i Introd. Mfath, 103 A Figure in the 
1st, ad, 3d, etc. Decimat Place. 1841 Henny Cycl XIX. 
186/2 He also calculated the ratio (of x] to 55 decimal places. 
fbid, 1187/1 A manuscript..in which it was carried to 154 


Lara 1876 Tat dee. Adv. Phys, Se. ix. (ed. 2) 233 | 


Which contains some thirty-five places of figures. 

11. A step or point in the order of progression. 
Mostly with ordinal numeral or its equivalent 
first, next, last, etc.) preceded by re: tn the first 
place = firstly, first in order; etc. 

1639 Act in Arch. Maryland (1883) I. 
due for wine..or other ticquors shalt id in the last 
place after alt other debts are satisfied. 1 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 325 Two thousand. .tost their lives, and 
the Priests in the first place, 71x ADDISON Sfect. No 39 
P 7, 1 must in the next place observe [etc.], 1888 Bavcr 
Amer. Comurw. VE. Ni, y01 In the first place, frost strikes 
deeper [etc.]...In the next place, the streets are more often 
disturbed. 

IV. Position or siluation with reference to its 
occupation or occupant. 

12. A proper, appropriate, or natural place (for 
the person or thing in question to be in or occupy) ; 
sometimes in an ideal or imaginary region. (See 
also 19 ¢, d.) 

1377 Lanct. PF, Pl. B. xix. 57 He jaf tegely alle his lele 
lyges Places in paradys at her partynge hennes. ct440 
Promp. Parc. 403{2 Place, or stede, sitws. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 2b, Hath place deputed & assygned 
to them by god & nature. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. 
Chirurg. siv, There is a common prouerbe that all thinges 
haue theire time, theire place, and theire sayson, x 
Suaxs. Méwch Ado u. i. 48 Heere’s no place for you maids, 
171r AvDISON Sfect, No. 131 P 8 The Country is not a 
Place for a Person of my Temper. 1713 M. Heway A/cck- 
ness & Ouietn. Spirit (1822) 147 We are alt offenders: and 
the bar is our place, not the bench. r80a Woapsw. To 
Small Celandinc 6 Long as there are Violets, They will 
bave a place in story, 1849 Macautav f/ist, Eng. v. 1. 605 
But the genius which, at a later period, humbled six 
marshals of France was not now in its proper place. 1897 
Ruoscomve WArte Rose Arno 305 The two lovers took their 
ptaces, kneeling on the curb. .o! the fount. 

b. fiz. A fitling time, point in Ihe order of 
events; occasion, opportunity. 

1382 Wyeur Hed, aii, 17 Forsoth he found not place [1539, 
1611, 1881, no place] of penaunce. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 5040 
Here is plainly no place in pis plit now, Vour wille for to 
wirke. 1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton) t, xv. (1859) 17 Repent- 
aunce ne prayer may here no place haue. 1661 STILLING#I. 
Orig, Sacr. 1. v. § 7 When the Egyptian Kingdom was 
first founded, is not here a place to enquire. 

6. fig. ‘Room’; reasonable occasion or ground. 

1638 R. Barer tr. Balsac's Lett, (vol. 11.) 17 There will be 
no pince left for calumnie. 1634 Ilammonn Fundamentals 
60" 


All dehts growing 


here is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
same which we now call the Apostles Creed. 1721 Bentury 
Proposals for Printing New Test. 4 \n the Sacred Writings 
there's no place for Conjectures or Emendations. 

18. The space which one persoa occupies by 
nsage, allotment, or right; a seat or accommoda- 
tion engaged in a public building, conveyance, or 
the like, a spnce at table; seat, station, quarters. 

1390 Gower Conf, HI. 125 Janus with his double face In 


his chniere hath take his place. 1568 Gaarton Chron. 1. 


' 30 ‘The king.. commaunded him tosytte downe againe in his 
Pp 


ace, x61 Tourneur Ath. Tag. v. ii, In the meane time 
vonchsafe your place with us. 1788 Mme. D'Arotay Diary 
(1842) IV. 6c Indeed I trembled at these words, and hardly 
could keep my place. 1806-7 J. Berrsrorp Atiseries Hum. 
Life (1826) v. xix, After having fec'd very high for places at 
Mrs. Siddons’s benefit. 82a Cot, Hawker Drary (1893) 
1, 45 Having taken places foc Ferrybridge. 1881 Mattock 
Rom, 19th C. 1. iit, You must lay another place..as we 
shalt be five dining this evening instead of four. 1884 Chr. 
World 29 Aa 453/2, Accommodation is provided for 
4,670,000 children, showing an increase of 32,000 places. 


b. With possessive or of: The space previously 
or customarily occupied by some other person or 
thing ; room, stead, lieu; often in phrases tn (the) 
place of, instead of, in the room or liea of, in ex- 
change or substitution for; %o take the place of, to 


be substituted for, to stand instead of. 

% Cromweut in Merriman Life §& Lett, (1902) I. 353 
His highnes is contente that your grace in the lewe an 
place therof shalt haue bis letteres patentes of the Justice- 
shipp of his Forestes. 1566 Chegue Bk Chape Royal 
(Camden) 2 Mr. Alsworthe died .. and Robert Greene of 
Poules sworne in his place. isgr Suaxs. x Hen, 17/, rv. tL 
2s O God, that Somerset..were in Talbots place. 1646 
Giuresrrs Afale Andis 54 For that passage concernin: 
Excommunication its supplying the place of tbe swo 
1793 Beppors Calculus 23 The pills were now substituted 
in the place of tbe solution. 1844 Herscuee Zss. (1857) 536 
In place of immediately entering into business, he conunved 
to reside for some time with his parents, 1849 Macacrav 
fist, Eng. vi, U1. 142 Their places were supplied by men 
who had no recommendation but their religion. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V..27 In the Laws. -religion takes the 
place of phitosophy in the regulation of human life. | gett 
Sci. Anter, 3, an. 7/1 The aquamarine contains oxide o! 


iron in the place of oxide of chromium. 


PLACE. 


14. An office, employment, situation ; sometimes 
spec. & government appointment, an office in the 
pie q the crown or slate. (Cf. b.) 

1958 in Strype Aan. Ref {. App. iv. 5 Such persons..eve 
one, Nes bis EG to serve HE the uma 
to be set in place. 1631 J. Doxe Polydoron 17 Hee may 
well clayme a boat-sons place in Barkleyes Shippe of fooles. 
1633 Be. Hate Hoard Texts, V. 7.81 A Priest, and there- 
fore hy his very place professing examples of holinesse and 
charity. a1662 Fuctex Worthies 1. (1662) 17 The Office 
of Lord Treasurers was ever beheld as a Place of great charge 
and profit, 1687 in Magid. Coll. & Jas. £1 (0. HS.) 8 To 
amove the said Mr. John Hough from the Place of Presi- 
dent. 1710 Appisow Tatler No. 162 Pt In my younger 
Vears [ used many Endeavoors to get a Place at Court. 
1714 Swirt Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 208 This 
general ambition of hunting after places. 1749 Firtotnc 
Tom Jones vu. viii, Good servants need not want places. 
1838 Maravat Jac. Faiths. xxxvi, He purchased a patent 
oe which he stilt enjoys. 1871 Pwach 18 Nov. a1a/t 

uidn't tet you do it, sir. Much as my ptace’s worth. 
Afod. Has he got a place yet? He has got a ptace in the 
Custom House. She (a maid-servant) is leaving her place, 


| and going home. 


b. Without a or £/.: Official position, esp. 


| of a minister of state: = OFFICE 54. 4 b. 


ful 


@ 1568 Ascuam Scholem. Pref. (Arb) 17 The most part 
were of hie Maiesties most honourable priuie Connsell, 
and the rest seruing hir in verie good place. 1607-12 
Bacon £18. Great Place (Arb.) 278 Men tn Great Place, 
are thrice Seruants: Seruants of the Soneraigne or State; 
Seruants of Fame; and Seruants of Businesse. 1673 
Rav Yourn. Low C. 25 Twenty four Magistrates... These 
chuse all Publick Officers ont of their own number. Them- 
selves continue in place duving life. s70a Eng. Theophrast. 
173 Ptace shows the man; some for the better and some for 
the worse, 1774 Gotpsm. Reta/. 41 "Twas his fate, un- 
employed, or in place. 1824 Nvaon Fran xvi. Ixxii, He 
exactly the just medium hit "Twixt_place and patriotism. 
1871 Mortry Crit, Mise., Condorcet Ser. t. (1878) 47 To glut 
their insatiable craving for place and plunder. 

ce. The duties of any office or position; (one’s) daly 
or business. llence + fo perform one's place (0bs.). 

se Mizton in Sfarvell’s Wks, (Grosart) 11.9 1f..1 shall 
Need any assistance in the performance of my place. 1655 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) 11. 272 Ueinge to ould to per- 
forme the place. 1884 W.C. Smitn Aildrostan 72 She'll 
think It is fee place to keep me company. 

V. Phrases. *With other sbs. 

15. Place va arms {ad. F. place @armes]: & An 

open space for the assembling of troops. 

rovision for various kinds of these, either temporary or 
permanent, is or was formerly made in the laying ont of 
encamping grounds or fortifications: see quots, 

1998 Barret Theor. Marres Glos~ 252 Place of armes 
generall: is the place of assemblie, where the people of 
warre are ranged in order of battell, 1704 J. Hanns Lex. 
Techn. 1. s.v., Place of Arnis ina Garrison, is a targe open 
Spot of Ground in the middle of the City, where the great 
Streets meet, else between the Ramparts and the Iouses, 
for the Garrison to Rendezvous in, upon any sudden Alarm, 
or other Occasion. 1724 De For Afen. Caralier (1840) 
203, ] was posted upon a parade, or place of arms, 1747-41 
Cuanners Cyel., Place of arms, ina camp, is a large space 
at the head of the camp, for the army to be ranged in and 
drawn up in battalia, 1823 Caane Technol. Dict. 3.V5 
In offensive fortification those tines are called places of 
arms on parallels which unite the different means of attack, 
1853 Srocquezea Afilit. Encycl., Re-entering place of arms 
is an enlargement of the covered way of a fortress..t it 
serves,.for assembling troops previously to making sorties. 


b. A strongly fortified city or a fortress, used as 
an arsenal or magazine, or as a place of retreat; 
also, ta tent at the head of each company where 


the arms were stored (ods.). 

1704 J. Haanis Lex. Techn. 1, Place of Arms, wben taken 
in the General, is a strong City which is pitch’d upon for the 
Magazine of an Army. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4466/s It is 
said the Germans design to make St. Germano .. a Place of 
Arms. 1768 Simes Milit. Dict., Place of armis ofa camp, 
are the belttents, ot the head of each pe ee where they 
fodge their arms, 1849 Macautay //ist. Lug. 1. 190 
Dunkirk was..prized..not merely as a place of arms,..but 
also as a trophy of Engtish valour. 

16. Place of worship (see ae A place where 

religious worship is performed; sec. a building 
(or part of ee) appropriated to assemblies or 
meetings for religious worship: a general term 
comprehending churches, chapels, mecting-honses, 
synagogues, and other places in which people 
assemble to worship God. 
In sth c., place of worship occurs in the sense ‘worship- 
lace (ch Sense 5 b), house of a person of rank °s in 16th c. 
in that of ‘bonoorable post or position’. The existing use 
is app. shortened from ‘place fof assembly or meeting) for 
religious worship *, occurring in Statutes, from 16 onwards, 
recognizing the public religious worsbi of Protestant 
Dissenters, Roman Catholics, and Jews, In these statutes 
the short form is rare and late (see quots. 1832, 1846). 

[1470-85 Matony Arthur 1. xiii. 135, I wold fayn be ot 
some place of worship said syr Arthur that I] myghte reste 
me. “id. vit. xxv. 310 Hit was neuer the custome of no 

face of worship..whan a knyghte and @ lady asked ber- 

ugh, and they toreceyce hem & after to destroy them that 
benhis gestes, rg92 Greenal, t.Conrtier Wks. (Gros. XI. 
236 The shamelesse vpstart..that hatb a hungry eie to spie 
out,..and a flattering toong to intreat for some void place 


of worsht 18 § 4 If any Accembly of 
ch 


rship.] 
Act 1 Will. & Afary_c. 
reste dnseritiveg from the Chorch of England shall be 
in any place for Religious Worship. [/4id., Except su 
Fereone come to come Congregation A Ac) app! 
fous Worship allowed or permitter 
pitty Geo. IH, c. 32 § 6 Hf any Assembly of Persons pro- 


PLACE. 


fessing the Roman Catholic Religion shall be had in any 
Place for religions Worship. 1812 Act 52 Geo. 711, c 155 
§ 2 Wwargin) Places of Religions Worship certified and 
registered. 1832 Act 2 6 3 Well. IV, c. 115 (seargin) 
Roman Catholics to be subject to the same laws as Protes- 
tant Dissenters, with respect to Schools and Places of Wor- 
ship. 1833 4et 3 4 4 Mill. IV, c. 30 (title) An_Act to 
exempt from Poor and Church Rates all Churches, Chapels, 
and other Places of Religious Worship. 1846 Act 9 ¢ 10 
Vict. c. 59 § 2 Persons dissenting from the Worship or 
Doctrines of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and nsually attending some Place of Worship other than 
the Established Church. 1853 Acé 16 § 17 Vict. c. 137 § 62 
Any Cathedral or Colles uite Church, or any Building 
registered as a Place of Meeting for Religious Worship. 
B55 Act 18 & 19 Viet. c. 8« (Preamble) Save as therein 
excepted with respect to Places of Worship of the Estab- 
lished eg eee XVI. 91/ eae 

[1797 Eneyel. Brit. (ed. 3 - 71/2 margin, clean 
andl Bares heasts, and the place of Rip he the Mosaic 
Law}.] 1816 J. Witson City of Plague Poetns 1825 I. 263 
Her soul serene, That like a place of worship aye was husht 
By day and night. 1857 Mrs. Cartyze Lett. IT. 334 They 
had gone every one to her different ‘ Place of Worship’. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 10 St, Mary’s [a district church 


in a town] is a place of worship rather than a church to 


the minds of the townsmen. 


17. One's heart (lies) in the right place: see | 


Heart sb, 54. 70 have a soft place in one's heart 


for, to regard affectionately, be well-disposed to- | 


wards, be fond of. 

1809 Mackin Gil Blas 1. xii. 2 2 God knows if his heart lay 
in the right place for all that! 1894 Brackmorr Perlycross 
25 Mr. Penniloe had a very soft place in his heart for this 
young fady. 

** With prepositions. 
18, From place to place. From one place to 


another, and so on in succession. 

¢1380 Wvcuir JVs, (1880) 457 Crist wente mekely fro plase 
to place. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11, 1361 He pervsed the 
whole towne.., from place to place. 171 Appison S/ect, 
No. 98 #3 This holy Man travelled from Place to Place. 
Alod, Nomads who roan about fron place to place in search 
af pasture for their cattle. 

19. In place, etc.: +a. Before or withont mov- 
ing away; on the spot; then and there, immedi- 
ately. So sn the place, on or upon the place. Obs. 

erage S. Eng, Leg. 1. 110/138 So pat heo i-cristned was.. 
and i-spouse in be place. a1330 Roland & V. 504 He toke 
him in pe plas, & to pe castel he went. a@1gzg Cursor dM. 
1600 (Trin.) pis worde he scide anoon in plas. 1600 1. 
Brount tr. Conestaggio 217 ‘Io sell them at lowe prices 
vpon the place. 1665 Temete Let, to Sir F. Temple Wks. 
1731 II. 4,1 told him upon the Place, I would serve his 
Majesty the best } couldin it. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1004/3 
On the part of the Snedes, 2090 were killed upon the place. 

+b. In presence, present, at hand, on the spot. 
So upon the place, Obs. 

a rans Cursor 31, 3078 (Trin.) Archere was he beste in pias, 
1590 Srenser F. Q.1. v. 36 They all, beholding worldly wights 
in place, Leave off their worke..To gaze on them, 1670 
Maavett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) 11, 345 Those matters can 
not be transacted by the Post, but men must be upon the 
place. 1682 in Scoft, Antig. (1901) July 4 Without .. ever 
acquainting him, albeit he was wpon the place. 

c. In its original or proper position; in position; 
in sit; spec. in Geol.; in Afining, applied (o a 
vein or lode situated between fixed rocks, 


rs$0 Daus tr. Séeidane's Comm. 108 That the eccle- | 


siasticall iurisdiction remayne in place as it nowe is. es 
Huxtey Elem. Physiol, (ed. 3) v. § 20 The liver is investe 
by a coat of peritoneum, which keeps it in place. 88x 
Ravaonp AVining Gloss, [n place, ..occupying, relative to 
surrounding masses, the position that it had when formed. 
1884 Knicnt Diet, Mech. Suppl., Placer,.. includ-s all 
forms of mineral deposits excepting veins in place. 1884 
Anna K, Garene Leavenworth Case ii 8 The open piano 
with its sheet of music held in place by a lady’s..fan. 

d. fg. In his or ils proper or fitting position; 
in one’s element, at home; in harmony, timely, 
(The opposite of out of place, 20.) 

1897 Chicago Advance 4 Feb. 138/2 If Mr. Manss were 
not a successful pastor, he would be very much in place as 
a journalist. 

_@. Jz (some one’s) Alace: in (his) position, 
situation, or circumstances ; situated as (he) is. 

1735 T. Hitt. Zara u. i. 11 What have T done, .. Beyond, 


what You won'd, in my place, have done? ay Toote | 


Lame Lover ww. Wks. 17 
yourself in my place. 

is Place. 

f. In (the) place of, instead of: see13b. Jn the 
Jirst, second, next, cte. place: see 11, 

20, Out of place. Ont of, or not situated in 
the natural or appropriate position ; misplaced ; 
Fg. unsuitable, unseasonable. 

irgsr Roainson tr. More's Utop, (1895) 73 Wordes and 
saynges, brought furth so out of time and place, to make 
sporte and mone laughter.) 1822 [sce Out or, 111]. 1853 
Maurice Theol, Ess. 77 The ordinary methods of con. 
troversy are entirely ont of place. 1864 Pusey Lect. Danie? 
(1876) 346 The two verses... are evidently..out of place. 
189x Law Times XCII, 158/1 It may not be out of place to 
examine it here. 

*** With verbs. 

21. Come in place. +28. To come to be, come 
forth, originate, turn up; to come into notice, 
appear; to appear, present itself for consideration. 
Also deconre 77 (to, ete.) place, Obs. 

ames Leg. Kath. 1316 Ne funde we nowhwer nan swa 
deope ilearet pat durste sputin wid us; and 3ef he come in 
place [etc.]. a 1300 Cursor AT. 5589 (Cott.), I sal tell yow of 


11, 89 What could I do? Put 
2890 Reape (¢it7e) Put Yourself in 
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[moyses].. How-gat first he com in place, _/d7d. 18623 And 
pus bicome pat oile in place. /dfd. 22405 For if sant michet 
cum to pie to dome befor vr lanerd grace. 1390 Gowrr 
Conf, 11, 84 How that metall cam a place. 1579 Tomson 
Ca 3 Sern. Line, 114/2 When y* honour of God commeth 
in place. 
tb. To occur, take-place. Ods. 
a31qag Cursor AM. 2884 (Trin.) Leechery .. Pe fonlest pat 
euer coom on plas. /éfd. 13131 Til a feste day coom in plas. 
+e. ‘To come into a position (to do something). 
e1480 Aertin xxiv. 444 And gladly ther-of wolde thei ben 
a-venged, yel thei myght come in place. “ 
22. Pind place. To find room to dwell or exist, 


to have being (7x something). 

axq2g Concreve 10 Cynthia 5 Can Discontent find Place 
within that Breast? 1839 Yeowet. Ane, Brit. CA. x. (1847) 
105 Confidence in their own strength found no place in their 

| counsels, 1846 Trexci Aff ae, vi. (1862) 189 And now the 
solemn awakening finds place. 

23. Give place. ‘l'o make room, make a way, 
get out of the way; to yield ¢o, give way fo; to be 
succeeded hy: see GIVE v 47. arch, exc. fig. 

1382, etc. [see Give v. 47a-d}. ¢ 1460 Toruneley Alyst. 
xxiv. to Stynt, I say t gyf men place. 1626 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 14 The water denydyng it selfe, & gyuynge 
place to them for theyr passage. 4571 R. Eowarpes 
Damen & Pithias in Hazl, Dodsley 1V. 92 Give place; let 
| the prisoner come by; give place. 1595 Carr. Wyatt 
R. Dudley's Vay W. Tad. aki. Soc.) 35 The Generall gaue 
place to his earnest snite. a160q Hanmer Chron. /rel. 
(1809) 165 Hee prudently governed his Chnrch some thirty 
yeeres, and gave place to nature. 1746-7 Heavey AMedit, 
(1818) 211 What was gay..as well as glittering. .gives place 
to an universal gravity, 87x R. Exits Catudéus txiv. 268 
Thessaty's youth gave ptace to the Gods high-throned in 

heaven. . 

24. Have place. a. To have room to exist; 
to have being or existence (772, among, etc. some- 

thing); to exist ; to be situated, have lodgement. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. ut. xii. (1495) dj/2 The vertue 
..haturalis. hath pryncipall place in the lyner. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.W. Vii. 247 Vrall sinnes were punyshed in this 
| worlde the Inges of god shulde have eo ae 1536 TincALE 
John viii. 37 Ve seke meanes to kyll me be cause my 
sayinges have noo place in you. 1624 Bepert Left. vii. 110 
| But this..hath no place amongst alt your motiues. 1752 
| Hume Ess., Remark. Custonts (1817) 1. 366 The same law 
had place in Thebes. 1896 Dx. Ancynt Philos. Belief 117 
The notion..that time.,can have no place in Nature except 

as a mere condition..of human thought. 
+b. To have or take precedence (also ¢o have 
the place): = 27. Obs, 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 272 These persons peti- 
tioning are dangerous... Safety must have place of all. 1686 
Prot Staffordsh. 285 The female Sex, which according to 
the custom of England has always the place. 

+25. Hold place. ‘To obtain regard, to pre- 
vail; = 27 b. (See also 9g.) 

1513 More Rich. M1 in Grafton Chron. (1568) I. 757 If 
either kind [= nature} or kindnesse had holden place. /éid. 
762 If some folkes friendship had not holden better place 
with the king then any respect of kindred. 

26. Make place. +a. To make room or space 

| for; to give a position, station, or office 4a, Obs, 
| _ a1400-s0 A fexander 2277 (Dubl. MS.) pen makes be prince 
| ita a place & prestly hym maches. 1§65 T. STAPLETON 
orly. Faith 113 All mercie shall make place to enery man 
j; according to the merit of his workes. 1881 G. Perne tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv, u. (1586) 56 To furnish himselfe with 
such good giftes, that he make himself place, be desired, 
honoured, and esteemed. 1585 T, Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's 

Foy. i. x. 86b, Making place for al commers. 

b. Zo make places (Change-ringing): said of 


two bells which shift their position in successive 


changes so as to make room, as it were, for another - 


bell which is strnck successively before, between, 


and after them. 
*e Extacomas Ch. Beils Devon, ete. ii. 221 The..terms 
{ the art are enough to frighten an amatenr,.. Hunting, 
dodging, snapping, and place making. 1880C, A.W, ‘lrovTe 
in Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 334/2 In change-ringing terms the 


4th and sth are said to ‘make places '. 
27. Take place. +a. To take effect, to suc- 

ceed; to be accomplished or realized. Ods. or arch. 
| te Carcrave C&ron. (Rolls) 153 Alisaunder the Pope 

gaf us leve for to edifie coventis in these places..but there 

tok oo place but Clare and Wodous. 1542 Upoate in Lett, 
Lit, Men (Camden) 2, I am..as well contented that my 

suite hath not taken place. 1600 J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa 
vitt, 304 When the Christian religion began to take place in 
Egypt. @ 2766 Mrs. F. Suerioan Sidney Bidulph VW. 30 
This design can’t possibly take place till next winter. 17 
Westey IVis, (1872) 1V. 465 His medicine immediately too 
place. 1825 Knare & Barow. Neweate Cal, 1V. 334/2 Two 
shots..did not take place. 

+b. To find acceptance; to have weight or in- 
fluence. Oés. 

1535 Jove Agel, Tindale {Arb.) 17 These playn_testi- 
monyes of the scripture wolde take no ptace with Tindal. 
1665 J. Wea Séone-Heng (1725)33 Then must the Corinthian 
Column be condemned..if Baldo's Jijement take Place. 
1797 Bracken Farriery In, 7. (1757) I. 134 This Doctrine 
-1 don’t expect will take place with many. «1774 GoLpsm. 
Hist, Greece |. « Among an unentightened people every 
imposture is likely to take place. 

\ a To take precedence of; to go before. (Cf. 
9. Be 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 19 Whether a les. 
cobler or schoolemaister, being but a lay brother..ought to 
take place and go before a secular Priest. 1626 S, D’Ewrs 
in Etlis Orig. Ledt, Ser. 1. ILE. 219 The Lorde Conway tooke 
ere of all barons. Ve Brit, Apotlo Wi. No. 149. 2/2 
Vhich Woman takes Place? 1921 Lraotey Philos. Acc. 
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Wks. Nai, 188 After this, the Physick Garden at Oxford 
takes place in Reputation, 18:4 Jane Austen Mansf Park 
xxiii, Though Miss Crawford is ina manner at home, at the 
Parsonage, you are not to be taking place of her. 
+d. To take up or have a position; to be present. 
1682 Witnta Mistr. Philavete Gj, Marke, if euer red or 
white, Any where, gane such delight, As when they haue 
taken place In a worthy womans face. 1653 H. Morr 
Antid, Ath. u. vii. (1712) 61 The Uses indeed of the fore- 
named Plants..take place so in every Affair of Man. 
e. To come into existence, come to pass, happen ; 


to occur (in place or time), 

1770 Laxcuorng Plutarch (1879) 1. 207/2 These respects 
bene aid, and silence taking place. 1816 Prayrair Wat, 
Phil, UL 145 The shadow may reach the earth, and a total 
eclipse may take place. 894 A. Roagtetson Nuggets, etc, 
219 The police were informed of what had taken place. 

f. To take the place of : see 13 b. 

VI. 28. Short for Piacx Brick, 

1843 Meech, Mag. XXX1X. 192 The difference between .. 
stacks and places ten shillings, 

VIE. 29. attrib.and Comé.,as place-description, 
-disease, -tllustration, -name, -poctry; place-bound 
adj.; esp. in sense 14, as place-broker, -mouger, 
-mongeritg, -seeker ; place-begeing, -loving, -proud, 
seeking adjs. ; place act, the Act of Parliament ex- 
eluding persons holding office under the crown from 
sitting in the House of Commons; + place-being, 
the fact of being or dwelling in some particular place, 
hahilat (ods. rare); place betting, the action of 
backing a horse or other competitor for a ‘ place’: 
see gc; place-bill (cf. Alace act); place-book, 
a blank book for the collection of interesting or 
valuable literary extracts ; = COMMONPLACE-BOOK; 
place horse, a horse which comes in among those 
placed: see PLACE v. 5d; place-house = PLACE 
s6.5b; tplacelike a., local; place-making: sec 
26b; place-skating (U. S.) = Ficurs-skating; 
place-woman, a femalc office-holder under govern- 
ment. See also PLACE BRICK, PLACE-HOLDER, PLACE- 
HUNTER, PLACE-K1CK, PLACEMAN, 

1903 Westin, Gaz. 9 Sept. 10/1 The *Place Act, hy which 
holders of places of profit under the Crown are ineligible for 
the House of Commons. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 79 Cheli- 
dros the Serpent..is in “placebeing, one of those kindes 
which be doubtfull. For it is now abiding vpon the earth 
now in the waters. 1885 /irzes 4 June 10/3 *Place Betting. 
1742 H. Watrote Let. to Mana 8 Apr., The *Place Bill 
has met with the same fate from the Lords as the Pension 
Bill and the Triennial Act, 1827 Hattam Const, Hist, 
Il. xvi. 617 We owe to this ministry the place-hill of 
1743, which .. seems to have had a considerable effect; 
excluding a great number of inferior officers from the 
honse ef commons, @1659 Osaorn Charac. etc., Wks. 
1673) 619 In the *Place-Book of virtue and vice. 1808 

nox & Jear Corr, 1. 431 It might be.. useful to keep 
the plan open for continual increase, in the way of, nota 
common, but a special place-book. 1647 Futter Good Th. 
in Worse 7. teat) 132 When we are time-bound, “place- 
bound, or eae hag so that we cannot compose ourselves 
to makea large solemn prayer. 1810. Sforting Mag. XXXV. 
267 Lawyers, and speculators, and “place-brokers, 1892 
Spectator 16 Jan. 93/1 No writer has lett us so many *place- 
descriptions which can be.. identified with actnal localities, 

1898 P. Manson 7vof, Diseases xiv, 733 Beriberi, a *place 
disease like malaria. 1890 Pal? Mail G. 19 Sept. 7/3 Such 
an animal..would..be looked upon as a winner, or, at least, 
a “place horse ina race. 1675 WycnerLev Country Wife 
u. 1, I hate London: our *place-honse in the country is 
worth a thousand of 't. 1674 N. Farrrax Budk & Selv. 85 
Sill they would bear no *place-like respect. 1839 Record 
zt Oct., The fume sera and *place-loving spirit. 1785 
Tauster Afod, Times IU. 77 Seeing..an advertisement.. 
from a man who advertised ptaces under government to be 
disposed of. .1..waited on Provider the *place-monger, 1868 
Visct. Staancroro Selection (1869) 1. 344 The Athenian 
bureaucrat or placemonger. 1888 Bayce Amer. Commw. 
I. xxv. 371 A monstrous system of bribery and *place- 
mongering. 1868 G, Steenens Runic Alon, 1. p. Xvi, 
*Place-names are.. found both on Ofd-Northern and on 
Scandinavian-runic pieces, 1884 H. Rix in Gd, Words June 

3/2 Speculating on the origin of place-names. 4 1619 
Foereime Wit without M. 10.1, To be *place-proud. 1 
Outing (U. S.) XXVII. 206/1 To his mastery of edges an 
*place-skating he owed his ability to defeat the great skaters 
of the world. 1817-18 Coaaetr Resid. U.S. (1822) 257 
Sinecure placemen and *placewomen. 

Place (pls), v. /a.t. and pple. placed 
(plast); also 6 Sc. plasit, plaist, placeit, 6-7 
plast(e ; fa. pple. 6 yplasde. [f. Puace sd. So F. 
placer (1606 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To put or set in a particular place, 
position, or situation; to slation; to posit; fg. lo 
set in some condition, or relation to other things. 
Often a mere synonym of ft, set. q 

wsgr IT. Witsoxn Logike (1580) 40 This manne is no 
Rhetoricien, because he can not place his thynges in &' 
order. 1560 Davs tr. Slefdane's Comm. 25 The Arche- 
byshoppe of Treverswas placed right oueragainst themperour. 
/bid. 333 They place this as a generall Rule. 1565 GotbInc 
Czxtar 29b, Cesar. taking the towne placed a garryson in 
it. 1567 Daant Horace, Epist, vii. Dv, A younge man ia 
achare At ease yplasde. 1570-6 Lamnaaok Peramd. Kent 
(2826) 227 A Castle high, and thundring shot, At Quin- 
bronghe is now plaste [xze waste]. 1602 in St, Papers, 
Dont. (1870) 226 We delivered the goods..and placed two 
of onr company aboard each ship. 1630 Pavnse Amt- 
Armin. x20 It placeth Election..within our owne com- 
mand. 1663 Greater Counsel 99 The placing a Gate or 
Doore. 1703 Moxon Afech. E-cerc. 167 Placing one Foot 
of a pair of Compasses on a Plane. 1722 STFELE S/ect. 
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No. 423 ? 2, I was so placed..that I could not avoid hear- 
ing. 1800 Med. Frul. WV. 26 He used to piace the patient 
under a pump, and allow the water to play over him, 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 3) VI. 568 Thereby lacing land out of 
circulation, during any one life. sae. RONER Geome, xil. 
153 Three points, however they may be placed, must alwa 
lie in the same plane, 1896 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 
61 o To place gatekeepers at tevel crossings. 

. To put or set (a number of things) in the 
proper relative places, ?.¢. in order or position; to 
arrange, dispose, adjust. 

1548 Unart, etc, Erasm. Par. Acts 2 In Tohn 1 have 
..only placed the texte and divided the paraphrase. 1553 
T. Witson Rées, (1580) 6 What helpeth it though wee can 
finde good reasons, aod knowe how to place them? 1613 
Purcias Pilgrimage 368 He obtaineth places of honour, 
which can most fitly place his words. 1638 Juntus Paint, 
Ancients 118 Which things..in painting, draw the eyes by 
their glittering brightnesse, though they be never ptaced b 
any art, 1917 Pore Ef. Fervas 71 Should the Graces all 
thy fous 1777 Suenoan Sch. Scand. w. iii, (Stage 
direction) Places chairs. 

2. To appoint (a person) to a place or post; to 
put in office; spec. to induct to a pastorate. 

¢1870 Schort Somme 1st Bk. Discipl, Ch. Scot. § 4 Sic as 
ar preichers alreddie placeit. 1 HAKS. Timon w. iii. 35 
This yellow Slaue, Will.. place Theeues, And giue them 
Title, knee, and approbation. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
1. it, 16 Placing leserving men according to their merit. 
1817 Jas. Mint, Brit. India U1. v. ix. 694 These com- 
missioners were..to have the sole power of placing and dis+ 
placing gi partons in the service of the Company. 1901 
Rober? Anderson ii. 8 When my father was ‘placed ‘as fourth 
minister of the Retief Church. _ 

b. To find a place or sitnatlon for; to arrange 
for the employment, living, or marriage of; to 
settle. Sometimes const. +/orth (obs.), ot. 

31596 Drayton Piers Gaveston cii, Those in Court we for 
our purpose plac’d. 1633 Br, Hatt Hard Texts, N. 7.213 
Whether..to keep them at home in an unmarried state, or 
place them forth in Wedlock. a@1652 Brome Eng. Moor 1. 
1, At an old wives house in Bow-lane That places Servants. 
175! Jounson Raméler No. 170 P 6 He had resolved to 
place me beeny inthe world, 1847 Maravat Childr. N. 
Forest xxv, If 1 can only place my sisters as I want, Hum- 
usd and I wilt seek ourfortunes. 1889 Spectator a1 Sept. 

‘athers lament. .over children whom..they cannot ‘ place. 

3. To put (a thing) into a suitable or desirable 
place for some purpose. sfec. a. To put out 
(moncy, fands) at interest; to invest. Often with 
out. b. To put into the hands of a particular 
(selected) person or firm (an order for something 
to be supplied). ©. To dispose of to a customer. 
d. To arrange for the performance or publica- 
tion of (2 play, literary production, or the like). 

1700 Farquuar Constant Cougie 1. ii, | suppose twenty 
or thirty pieces handsomely zisced will gain the point. 1713 
Steete Guard. No. 2 ? 3 Placing money on mortgages, 
1765 Aci 5 Geo. Ill, c. 26 Preamble, With Power to the 

rustees .. to place out the Money.. on Real securities in 
Scotland, 1858 T, Dacton in Merc Marine Afag. V. 
338 The best mode of Piece funds at Bangkok. 1889 
Boston (Mass.) Frail. 7 May 3/3 The demand for Florida 
orange-trees .. is., increasing. Many large orders have 
gready been placed for next season, 1893 Pee Sfen Valley 
342 All orders of the French Government which they needed 
to place in England. 1901 Daars in Wesém, Gas. 27 Aug. 
8/1, I have ha “el ‘placed’ at a cost to myself in trial 
matin¢es of hundreds of pounds, /éid., A single play placed 
on the evening bill. 

4. fig. To put, set, fix, repose (faith, confidence, 
esteem, etc.) i or ov a particular person or thing. 

16s1 T. Witttamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard 7 How 
are they to be..pittied, that haue nothing whereon to rest 
and place their assurance. 1654-66 Ear. Oneery Parthen. 
(1676) 646, I found my passion was rca nly ee 1700 
H, Wantey in Pepys' Diary (1879) VI. 233 His judgment 
.n ‘quate his friendships. 1711 SteRLe Sect. No. 53 
P 3 If our Sex knew always how to place their Esteem 
justly, 1813 Soutnev NVedson LL. vi. 34 A man, upon whose 
sagacity..he could place full reliance. 1849 Macaucay fist, 
Eng. x. U1. 591 No confidence could be placed in any of 
the twelve Judges. 

5. To detcrmine or indicate the place of; to 
assign a place to. a. To assign or refer to a par- 
ticular locality or set of clrcamstances; to locate. 
b. To assign a certaia rank or station to; to rank, 
class. ¢. To fix the chronological position of; 
to date; to fix, determine (a date). 

Be Bacon Coulers Good § Evil Ess, (Arb.) 139 For sayth 
he [Cicero}, aske a Stoicke which Philosophie is true, be 
will preferre his owne: Then aske him which approcheth 
next the truth, he will confesse the Academiques. So. .the 
Epicure. .as soone as he hath placed himselfe, he will place 
the Acndemiques next him, 1662 StituincrL. Orig. Sacr. 


1, L § 20 Capellus placeth Cadmus in the third year of 
Othoniel. 1907 Curios. in Husd, coe 118 Having 
excluded them from the Society of Men, he places them 


among .. Beasts. 1733 Pore £ss. Jfan \, 50 Then, in the 
scale of reas'ning life, 'tis plain, There must be, somewhere, 
such a rank as Man; And all the question. .is. .if God has 
ies him wrong? 1885 Pad? Afad? G. 24 Mar. 3/2 Lord 
: yiton, ..learned in American dialects, could no douht 

place ‘her particular peculiarities of pronunciation. — 

d. Racing. To state the place or position of 
(a horse, etc.) amoag the competitors when ssing 
the winning post, which is usually done officially 
of the first three only; fo be placed, to obtain a 
place among the first three. Also fie. 

1831 Macautay Ess., Bostuell’'s Fohnson (1887) 180 Boswelt 
is the first of biographers. Ife has no second. _ He has 
aa a competitors so decidedly that it is not 
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worth while to place'them, Eclipse is first, and the rest 
nowhere. 1849 Ata. Suitu Pottleton Leg. 161 However 
you start, you'll never be placed. 1863 Kincstey Water 
Bab. i, She came in nowhere, and is consequently not placed. 
1895 Daily News 4 Sept. U, 1 The last-named trio provided 
the winner and the placed horses, 

6. To assign, attribute, impate, ascribe, a. To 
hold (a quality or attribute) to reside or consist tv 
something. +b. Torefer (a fact or cirenmstance) 
to something as a cause; to ‘pat down’ Zo, Obs. 


1608 Witter ‘exrapla Exod, 830 They placed a certaine | 


religion in the shadow of trees, 1631 Goucn God's Arrows 
ur. §8. 199 They did not place honour or houest simply in 
victory. 1697 Locke Kepé. to BP. o, Worcester's Answ, to 
Ais Let. 97 Whether..1 am. mistaken, in the placing Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dis-agreement 
of Ideas, 1802 Mrs, E. Paasons Afyst. Vist? 1, 10) He 
placed it [her delight] to the ease it would afford her 
anxiety. 1814 Jane Austen Mans. Park xliv, She. .places 
her disappointment..to her being..less affluent than many 
of her acquaintance, 


7, Football (Ragby). To get (a goal) from a | 


place-kick. 
1890 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/3 A goal placed from a try. 
1896 Field 8 Feb, 207/1 Thompson Blctesi goal. ie 


Place, obs. erron. f. peas (pl. of PLEA; sec | 


Common Preas) ; obs. f. PLEA8E. 
Placeable (plésib’l), a. rare. [f. Puace v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being or liable to be placed. 
180a-13 Bentnam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V.179 The 
privy seal being placeahle and displaceable hy the king. 


| Placebo (plis#bo). Pl. -os, -oes, [a. L. 
placébo (1 shall be pleasing or acceptable), 1st sing. 
fut. ind. of placZre to please: also used in OF. in 
senses I and 2.] 

1. Zeel, In the Latin rite: The name commonly 
given to Vespers in the Office for the Dead, from 
the first word of the first antiphon (Placebo Domino 


1 regione vivorum, Ps. cxiv. 9, Vulg.). 

aiaag Ancr. R, 22 Efter euesong anonriht sigged ower 
Placebo. ¢1380 Wrctir J¥ks. (1880) 57 Prelatis ben more 
bounden to bis prechynge. .ban to seie matynes, masse, euen 
song, or placebo. c1qqo Facod's Weld 110 Clerkys seydin 
Placebo & dirige for his soule. 1535 Lance. Wills (1857) Hl. 
165 Schall synge and say placebo and dirige on nyght. 
ah ea Short list. v. § 5. 248 He, .earned a miserable 
livelihood... by singing placebos and diriges. 

+2. Inallusive phrases: Zo sing (a), play (with), 
make, be at the school of placebo, etc.: to play the 
sycophant, flatter, be servile or time-serving. Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 60 Pe uerbe zenne is pet huanne hi alle tingeb 
* Placeho’, pet is to zigge: ‘mi _lhord an zop, mi lhord 
dep wel’, ¢1386 Cuavcer Pars. T. » 543 Flatereres been the 
deteles Chapelleyns that syngen euere Placebo. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. dela Tour H vb, He ought. .not flatere hym ne make 
theplacebo. 1554 Knox Godly Let, A viij b, Nowe they hane 
bene at the skoole of Placebo, and ther they haue lerned., 
to daunse as the deuill lyst to pype. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. An- 
drois Prol. 78 Plaing placebo into princes faces, 1607-8 
Bacon Gen. Naturalis, Wks. 1879 1. 467 If any man shall 
think that I have sung a placebo, for mine own particular, 
J would have him know that I am not so unseen in the 
world. 1679 J. P. Lett. Friend in Country 3 Where every 
one would sing a Placebo to the rising Sun (the next Heir 
to the Crown], r 

+. A flatterer, sycophant, parasite. (In Chaucer 


as proper name.) Obs. 

¢1386 Craucer Jferch. T. 334 Placebo seyde o Ianuarie 
brother (etc.}. 1436 Lvpc. De Guil. Pilgr. 22417 Fflateryng 
.» Somme catlen hir Placebo, ffor sche kan maken an Eccho 
Answere euere ageyn the same. a3g7a Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1. 37 The Bischop.. having his placeboes and 
jackmen in the toon, buffatted the Freir, and called him 

eretick. ai16gx Catperwooo fist, Kirk (1843) IL. 220 
Placeboes and flatterers went to court. 

4, Med, (See quot. 1811.) Also fig. 

181r Hoorer Afed. Dict, Placebo,..an epithet given to 
any medicine adapted more to please than benefit the 
patient. 1824 Scorr S#. Ronan's xx, There is nothing 
serious intended—a mere placebo—just a divertisement to 
cheer the spirits, and assist the effect of the waters. 1885-8 
Facce & “Suit Princ. Med, (ed. 2) 1. 205 It is pro- 
bably a mere placebo, but there is every reason to please 
as well as cure our patients. 

Hence Placeborlo a. once-wa., of the nature of 


a placebo. 
1880 A. Fue Princ. Med. 1093 This was given regularly, 
and became well known..as the ‘placeboic remedy’ for 
rheumatism. 
Pla‘ce-brick. orig. A brick made of soft 
clay, and laid on a prepared ‘place’ to harden 


before being burnt; see quot. 1753; ow, an ordi- 


nary stock brick which has beea imperfectly burnt, 
through being on the ontward or windward side of 


the kiln or clamp. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 41 Place-bricks. 1783 
Cutamners Cycl, Supp. s.v. Brick, Place-bricks..so cal 
because of a level smooth place just by where they nre 
struck or moulded .. where they are left till they are stiff 
enough to be turned on their edges.., they carry them to 
stacks,.. they are covered with straw on the top, till they 
are ig enough ..to he burnt, 1823 P. Nicuorson Pract, 
Build. 343 Place-Bricks are too frequently poor and brittle. 
1847 SMEATON Builder's Afan. 19 Place bricks are the refuse 
of a burning, and are in fact those which have not been 

rfectly burnt. 1881 Younc Evesy Man his own Mechanic 
ae 5 Prices per roo at which bricks are quoted: place- 
backs, 4s 6d.; grey stocks, 55.5 red stocks, 6s. {ete}. 


Placed (plist), #24. [f. Prace v. + -ED1) 
Put or set in a particular position or condition ; 


PLACEMAN. 


located, situated ; holding place or rank: see the 
vb. Flaced minister, a pastor inducted to a charge. 

1733 P. Linpsay Interest Scot, 134 Where one placed 
Minister dies at least three young men are licensed. 1996 
Instr. & Reg. Cavatry (181 PAS When the Regiment forms 

n Column of Divisions, ind a placed Flank Division. 
1818 Scott ffrt. Midi. vi, Ne was in orders, but was nota 

laced minister. 1844 P. Haawooo Hist. [rish Reb. 50 

every liberal..motion.,was unfailingly crushed by placed 
and pensioned majorities. is 2 Daily News 17 Feh. 3/5 
Brownie .. finished fifth, Theodolite, the second favourite, 
alone dividing him from the placed horses. /4. 3 Nov. 4/7 
Blackheath beat the London Scottish by a placed goal to 
a penalty goal. 

+Pla-ceful, a. Obs. nonce-wwd. [f. PLACE sd. + 
-FUL 1.] (?) 

3615 Cuarman Odyss. 1x. 134 And in their precinct (Proper 
and placefull) stood the troughs and pailes, In which he 
milkt. 

Pla-ce-ho:lder. One who holds a place or 
office, +a. One who acts as age for another ; 
a lientenant, substitute, proxy. Se. Obs. 

1860 in Calderwood Hist, Kirk (1843) VL. 13 Committed by 
the place-holders of the ministrie. 1566 Reg. Privy Counctl 
Scot. 1. 45« His deputtis and fee haldaris. ¢1610 Sir 
i: pee Aer, (1683) 188 The Prince, who is God's place- 

older. 

b. One who holds office nnder the government. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris ii. 105 A youth of parts, 
Who longs to be a small place-holder. 1848 W. H. Ketty 
tr. Z. Blanc’s Hist, Ten Y. 1. 238 The strength of govern- 
ment. .resutted, not from its having some thousands of place- 
holders..at its disposal, but from the means it possessed of 
making its will reach everywhere. 

So Pla‘ce-holding a. 

1830 Lp. J. Russeut Select Sg. & Desp. (1870) 1. 296 That 
corrupt and place-holding Parliament. c 

Pla‘ce-hu:nter. One who seeks persistently 
for a place or post in the public service. (With 
unfavourable connotation: cf, PLACEMAN.) 

1913 Sterte Guard, No. 39 P16 The lonick laugh ., is 
esteemed by judicious place-hunters a more particular mark 
of distinction than the whisper. r8rx Zxaminer 19 Oct. 
666/1 Place-hunters and Fortune-hunters. 1898 Booey 
France V1. 1, vii. 434 Moderate men who are cot place- 
hunters, and are therefore impartial witnesses. 

So Pia‘ce-hunting sd. and a. 

1833 in W. Cobbett Aur. Rides (188s) I. 276 A place- 
hunting lawyer. 1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. (186 ) 34/2 Place- 
hunting .. is 2 form of ambition to which the Snglish .. are 
almost strangers. 1898 Boptev France ll, nv. 257 The 
place-hunting solicitations of constituents. 

Pla‘ce-kick. footfall, [f. Puace sb. + Kick 
3b.1] (See quot. 1856, and ef. Dror-kick.) So 
Pla‘ce-kick v., Pla‘ce-ki:cker, Pla‘ce-ki-cking. 

1856 Rules for Football, St. Peter's School, York ii, A place 
kick is a kick when the ball is previously placed on the 
ground... Kick off must be a place kick, | Jérd. ix, It [the 
football] is to be place-kicked, and not dropped. 1890 Pall 
Mati G. 20 Oct. 1/3 A try, from which the champion place- 
kicker... gained a goal. 1892 Datly News 17 Oct. 5/1 {He} 
played for Srorlantl: and did the place-kicking at the early 
age of sixteen. 1896 IVest. Gas. 6 Jan. 2/3 This place- 
kicking record was the least creditable feature of the game, 

Placeless (plé'slés), a. [f. PLacu sd, + -LE8s.] 

+1, Without a fixed place or home; having no 


place. Obs. rave. 

1367 Trevisa figden (Rolls) V. 261 Panne pe Saxons, 
strong men of armes, and placelees to wone ynne (L. Saxo- 
num gens, sedibus vagal}, were i-prayed of be Britouns forto 
come in to Bretayne. 

2. Not confined to place; not local; not bounded 


or defined. 

1598 SvivesTer Du Bartas i. iu. Zarposiure 210 Holding 
a place-less place. 1630 J. TavLor (Water P.) Sexfler Wks. 
in. 19/2 Such a placelesse place is Purgatory Created by the 
Pope without God's leaue. a 1834 Coreaipce Pisture 129 
Placeless, as spirits. 1881 Feasea Berkeley 312 Our peers 
and dating agrell Ree must be inadequate to the placeless 
and dateless Intellect. ; 

3. Having no stated place or locality. 

1644 Paynne & WaLxer Fiennes's Trial 5 With the date- 
lesse, namelesse, placelesse, seallesse Proclamation inctosed. 
1878 D. Camrarte Rational & True Gosp. xv. 8 Dateless, 
placeless wonders are not very credible. 

4. Having no place or post; out of office or 
remunerative employment. ; 

1831 Lincoln Herald 28 Jan., Placeless walked the pensive 
Whigs. 1864 Sad. Rev. 13 Aug. 220/1 The landless and 
placeless Irish gentleman. 

t Pla-cely, a. and adv. Obs, [f. PLace sb. + 
“LY.] &. adj. Of or pertaining to place; local, 
spatial. b. adv. Locally, spatially. 

a 3 6 Covennate Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1.455 
Imagining J cannot tell what manner of placely presence, 
1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk § Selv. 85 The placiog of body 
between two ghostly beings, would not give them 2 placely 
behaviour. P 

b. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H.G. Dugdale Life (x840) 
App. t. 86 Christes body be presented in thee bred..not 
placely as ther placed, spaced, and mesured, but ghostly. 

Placeman (pla'smén). [f. Puace sd. 13 + 
May 5,1] One who holds an appointment in the 
service of the sovereign or state; almost always 
with depreciatory or hostile connotation =, One who 
is appointed (or who aspires) to such a position from 
motives of interest, without regard to Le a = 

1741 Protests of Lords 11.15 A constant ma. jority of place- 
men meeting under the name of a Parliament as — 


jevances instezd of redressing them. 1754 
ve L 2 369 The Sherrifis and other placemen - made 


PLACEMANSHIP. 


interest to be elected. 1763 Brit. Mag. TV. 235 In 1679 the 
House of Commons brought in a hill for excluding placemen 
and pensioners from seats in parliament. rea Lo. J. 
Russeie Select. Sp, § Desf. ae 1. 296 In the first Parlia- 
ment of George Il it is stated that 257 placemen had seats 
inthis Honse. 1881 Philad, Record No. 3443. 4 One of the 
most disheartening signs of the times 1s the facility with 
which the crimes of politicians and placemen are condoned 
by the people. om 

tence Pla‘cemanship, the position or character 
of a placeman. an 

1833 Fraser’s Mag, VII. 75x When placemanship is com- 
bined with Whiggery, the combination is. odious. 

Placement (plésmént). [f. PLace. + -MENT: 
cf. F. placement (d'Aubigné 1616), and displace- 
ment, replacement. The action of placing, or fact 
of being placed; placing, arrangement. 

2844 Sternzns Bk, Farm Il. 688 A malformation in the 
placement of its tines. 1854 Tait's Mag. XXI1. 304, 1 
cannot consent to the placement of such a wor in our 
Dictionaries. 1887 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXX. 41 /2 Tn pro- 
portion as the placement of the loan disturbs the market 
value of the commodities. 3897 J. C. Roarnson in 194k 
Cent. Dec. 961 Art treasures .. have found their way.. to 
ahiding placements from which there can be no return. 

+Placency. Obs. [ad. L. plactntia (post- 
class.) suavity, f. placént-cm: see PLACENT aj 
The quality of pleasing, pleasantness ; disposition 
to please or gratify. 

1639 SALTMARSHE Policy 1 3 Men are naturally prone..to 
bend in placency towards their superiours humours. 1649 
Botwea Pathomyot. 1. ii, 102 The cause or matter of 
molestation or placencie. 

+Pla‘ceness. O6s. rare. [f. Puace 53, + 
-Ness.] The quality of having or occupying a 
place; position, locality. 

1674 N. Faiarax Bulk & Selv, 78 It cannot but harshly be 
said, that the world has a placeness or whereness at all, 
Ibid. 84 Such a thing as placeness or stowage. 

+Pla‘cent, 5d. Obs. rare. [ad. L. placenta 
a cake; see PLACENTA.] A flat cake or tablet. 

1603 F. Heatne Cert, Rules (1625) B ij b, Certaine Placents 
or Amulets confected of Arsenicke. 1617 T. ADAMS Gen. 
Pract, Phisicke (N. § Q. 7th Ser. VII, 29), Clarified hony, 
which must he so hard that you may make small placents 
or trocisces of it. 

Placent (plé*stnt), a. rave. [ad. L. placéit-em, 
pr. pple. of placére to please.] Pleasing, gratifying. 

1683 E, Hooxea Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 71 Under 
the plansibl pratext, placent notion, specions name, .. and 
fair construction of that famous Evangelic Canon. 

“| Misused for: Favonrably disposed, propitious, 

1898 C. Reaoe in New Cent. IV. sor A winning canse to 
placent gods is dear. 

| Placenta (plisenti). [L. placenta cake = 
Gr. mdaxées, -devra, contr, -ots, -obyra, flat cake, 
also mallow seed, f. the root wAax- of wAdf, wAdxa 
flat plate. So in It. Sp., Pg., Fr. in sense 1.] 

1. Zool. and Anat. (Originally placenta uterina 
uterine cake.) The spongy vascular organ, of 
flattened circular form, to which the foetas is at- 
tached hy the umbilical cord, and by meaas of 
which it is nourished ia the womb, in all the higher 
mammals, and which is expelled in parturition ; 
the afterbirth, Also applied to a structure having 
a similar function in other animals, as some vivipa- 
tous fishes, ascidians, etc.; see quots. 1875, 1888, 

1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 65 The Fetus. .doth receive Air 
..from the maternal Blood in the Placenta wterina, or the 
Cotyledones. fbid. 67 The Blood still circulates through 
the Cotyledons or Placenta. 1707-41 Cuamazas Cyel. s.v. 
In women, unless in case of twins, &c. there is but one 
placenta. 1855 RamsaoTHam Obstetr., Med. 68 The term 
placenta was derived from its shape, 1875 C. C, Brake 
Zoot, Pref. Sharks bring forth their young alive, and 
nourish them while in the womb by a temporary structure 
called ‘placenta’. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
445 In Sa/ga the developing erin, is nonrished by a 
placenta formed, in part at least, by follicle cells. 

2. Bot. The part of the carpel to which the 
ovules are attached; also sometimes applied to 
a structure which bears the sporangia in certain 
vascular cryptogams. 

1677 Gaew Anat. Fruits vil. § 5 The Seed: 
round abont npon the Ambit or Side of a Case 5 cs ne 
a great Bed or Placenta withio it. 17a7 Braptey Fam. 
Dict. s.v. Flower of Parnassus, A Membranous fruit... 
having.. one cell full of seeds, fastened to a placenta which 
is often very square. 184§ Linotey Sch. Bot, i. (1858) 16 
In the inside of the ovary is a space called the s/acenta 
on which the young seeds, or ovx/es, originate. 1875 
ps & pes a ail ; 5 The sporangia arise .. 

rom some of the superficial cells of the pl: 
to which the sorns ie attatthed Oe ae 

Placental (plasental), a. (sd.) [ad. mod.L. 
placental-is, f. prec.: see -AL.] 

1. Zool., etc. Of or pertaining to the placenta. 

Placenial muyntur, sound, souffet, the sound made by 
the blood entering the distended nterine vessels, heard in 
auscultation during the later months of pregnancy. 

1808 Barctay Muscular Motions 367 From a change of 
function, oan blood is no longer returned to the fiver. 
1843 R. J. Graves Sys?. Clin. Aled. vii 84 note, No one 
who has ever heard the ie a sonfflet. 1876 Brisrows 
lige fa ti chat (1878) > Te pride ites of wounds 
or o ¢ placental area, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. erie 
placental, the time occupied in the expnision of the Ee 

b. Fumished with a placenta; placentate. 
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1840-45 Owen Odontogr. 11. xi, sor The development of 
the tne molar teeth to their typical number in the placental 
Mammalia, 1871 Daawin Dese. Man 1. vi. 202 ‘The Mar- 
supials stand.. below the placental mammals. 

3. Bot. Pertaining to the placenta (of a plant). 

1867 Henrrey lem, Bot. § 227 In Legnuminosx the 
dake placental base is so narrow that the ovules alternate 
with one another. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 259 Ovule .. 
flanked by a column of placental tissue. 

B. sb. Zool. A placeatal mammal. 

2864 Weasten cites Owen. 1897 Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 
17 The marsupials, have been radnally supplanted by the 
more highly organized placentals, 

|| Placentalia (plesénlalit), 56. pl. Zool, 
[mod.L. (L. Bonaparte 1837), neuter pl. of pla- 
cental-is adj.: see prec.) Placental mammals; a 
primary division of Mammalia, comprising those 
provided with a placenta: contrasted with Afarsu- 
pialia and Monotremata, It corresponds to the 
more recent divisions Monodelphia and Letheria. 

1842 in Branoe Dict. Sct. etc. 1873 J. Gruntz Gt. Lee 
Age App. 526. z a 

ence Placenta‘lian, a. adj., of or pertaining to 
the Pacentalia; b. sb. one of these. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in S; yd, Soc, Lex. | 

Placentary (pla'séntari, plase'ntari), 2. (sd.) 
(ad. mod. L. placentartus, {, PLACENTA? se€ -ARY 1, 
So F. placentatre.] Of, pertaining or relating to 
the placenta ; placental (Zoo/. and Bot.), b. Zool. 
Of or pertaining to the Placentalia or Placentaria. 

3843-4 Trans. Linnean Soc, (1845) XIX. 321 The pla- 
centary hypothesis of M, Schleiden. 1848 Lino.ey Sntrod. 
Boi. (ed. 4) L. 377 Uncertainty in the position of the placentary 
lines. 1864 Waaster 5. v., The placentary system of classi« 
fication, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Placentary, belonging, or 
referring to, the Placenta. 

B. sb Zool. A placental mammal. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. a 

Placentate (ple‘stntzt), a. Zool. ‘ad. mod. 
L. placentat-ws, {. PLACENTA: see -aTE.] Haviag 
a placenta: = PLACENTAL a. 1 b. 

1890 in Cen?. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Placentation (plestntafon). [a. F. placen- 
tation, {. PLACENTA: see -ATION.} 

1. Zool. The formation and disposition of the 
placenta in the uterus. 

1880 Huxcey in Dimes 26 Dec, 4/1 The non-prehensile 
pes would separate it from the former, and the placentation 
rom the latter group. 

2. Bot. The disposition or arrangement of the 
placenta or placentas in the ovary. 

1760 J. Lee /nired, Bot. 1. xi. (1765) a By Placentation 
is meant the peewee of the Cotyle ons at the ‘Time 
when the Seed is beginning to grow. 1848 Linotey /utrod. 
Bot, (ed. 4) 1. 389 The placentation of Water-lilies.. Broom- 
rapes..and Butomads, is equally at variance with the central 
theory. 187a Daawin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) 1. vit. 174 Instances 
of both marginal and free central placentatioo. 
+Placentiate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. pla- 
cént-em pleasing, suave + -ATE3: cf. differentiate] 
trans, To please, satisfy. 

1694 Morreux Rabelais V. 248 When you're placientated 
[sic], the Fort is won. ae 

Placentiferous (plxsénti:féres), a. Zool. and 
Bot. [f. PLACENTA +-FEROUS.] Bearing or having 
a placenta. 

(1667 H. Oxvenauac in PAil, Trans. II. s12 All Placen- 
tiferons Animals (if 1 may assume this word) he affirms to 
have three Membranes. _170a Da. Draxe in Phil, Trans. 
XXIII. 1236 The one [Uterus] being Glanduliferous, and 
the other Placentiferons. 1878 Masteas Hen/rey's Bot. 300 
As thongh the placentiferous lines were detached. 

Placentiform (plisentiffim), @. Zool. and 
Bot, (f. Puacexta + -Form.] Having the form 
of a placenta; discoid ; cake-shaped. 

1858 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., Placentiformis, .. Bol. re- 
sembling a cake... placentiform. 1861 Bentiey Afan. Bot. 
(2870) 12g When what would be otherwise a napiform root 
becomes compressed both at its base and apex..it is said 
tobe placentiform, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Placentigerous (plesentidgzéras), 2. Zool. 
and Bot. [f. PuacenTa + -GeRous.] Bearing a 
placenta: = PLACENTIFEROUS. 

+8 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Placentions,¢. Obs. rare. [f.L. placentia 
snavity, PLACENCY + -ou8.] Pleasiag, or disposed 
to please; complaisant, amiable, agreeable, saave. 

@ 1662 Fortea Worthies 11, York (1662) 230 A Placentious 
Person, gaining the goodwill of all. 1683 Patrus Feta 
Min. u, 20 Such things as are placentions or pleasing tous, 

| Placentitis (ples€ataltis). Path. [mod.L., 

f, ee +-1T18.] Inflammation of the placenta, 

1844 in DunGiison Med, Lex, 1849-58 Todd's Cycl. Anat, 
IV. 9043/2 Simpson has described an acute and cieaie ee 
of placentitis, | 

Placentoid (plisentoid), a, [f. as prec. + 
-o1D.] Resembliag a placeata; placentiform. 

a in Cent, Dict. 1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Placentophagy (plxséntpfadgi). [f. as prec. + 
~PHAGY.] The eating of the placenta. 

1902 Brit. Med, Frnl. 12 Apr. 99 In certain parts of the 
Sondan, placentophagy is habitually practised. 

Placentule (plasevntizl), Zot, [ad. mod.L, 
placentula, dim. of PLACENTA: see -uULE.] A 
small placenta (but in quot. 1826 applied to acoty- 
ledon: cf. CoTYLEDON 3). 
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1677 Grew Anat. Fruits v. § 3 A great Parenchymous 
Boss, which is, as it were, the ed or Placentula of the 
Seeds; which lie all over it, as ia. a Strawberry. 1826 Gooo 
Bk. Nat. (1834) 1. 164 ‘he cotyledon appears .. necessary 
for the. .growth of the seed, and may hence be denominated 
its lungs or placentule, 1858 MavNe Expos. Lex. Placen 
ula,..a litle placenta: a placentule. ‘ 

Placer! (plésas). [f. Puacz v. + -en1.] One 
who places, puts, or sets; one who puts in 
place or arranges; in various technical uses, e.g. 
in Bookbinding, a wotkman employed in arranging 
the sheets; in Pottery, the workman who puts the 
ware ready for burning. 

1579 Srensea Sheph, Cal, Feb. 164 Thon tacez of plants 
both humble and tall. 1599 Life Str T. Afore in Wordsw. 
Ecct. Biog. (1853) U1. 135 A sorter ont and placer of the 
pice matters in the same [book] contained. 180a 

rting Mag. XX. 16 Setters of broken bones, and placers 
of dislocations. 186a T. Waicur JZist. Dom. Manners viii. 
153 An asséeur, or placer, took the dishes from tbe hands 
of the valets, and arranged them in their places on the table. 
1898 C, F, Binns Story of Potter 206 The art of putting the 
ware ready for burning is called play and upon the 
skill of the placer much of the success of the oven de; nds. 
1902 Daily Chron. 18 June 10/5 Collaters and Placers 
wanted, 

Placer 2 (plavses). Mining. (Chiefly U. S.) [a. 
Amer. Sp. placer (plase'r) ‘ deposit, shoal’, allied 
to placel a sand-bank, f. plaza place.] 

A deposit of sand, gravel, or earth, in the bed of 
a stream, or any alluvial or dilnvial detritus, con- 
taining gold or other valuable minerals in parti- 
cles; a place where this detritus is washed for 
gold, etc. Also jig. 

In U.S. law, Adscer includes all forms of mineral deposits 
excertite veins in place, 

2848 Wistizanus Tour VV. Me.xvico 24 (Stanf,) The old and 
the new Piacer, near Santa Fe, have attracted most attention 
and not only gold washes, but some gold mines. are worked 
there. 18gr Arrieton in Longfellow's Life (189x) II. 21 
Why it is a Golden Legend .. if it be not that it is suc 
a placer of richness. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 113 Like diggers in California ‘prospecting fora 
placer’. 2858 Lowett Study Wind. (2870) 38 It is a vast 
placer full of nuggets for the pbilologist. 1874 RayMono 
Statist, Alines & Mining 325, This Blacer covers an area of 
perhaps two hundred acres, with pro bly an average depth 
of a5 feet of gold-bearing earth. om 

b. attrib. and Comb., as placer-diggings, -gold, 
-mtine, -miner, -mining. 

1867 Muacuison S. ituvia xix. (ed. 4) 471. There are placer- 
workings on rocks containing Jurassic fossils. 1868 Isan. 
Saxon Five Years within Gold, Gate 84 Almost wholly 
" placer’ or surface diggings. 1872 Raymono Statist. Mines 
& Mining 208 Sixty-one placer-c! laims.. nearly all located in 
the sonthern part of the connty. 1879 H. Geoace Progr. § 
Pou, \. iii. (1881) 55 In the early days of California, .the 
placer miner ic ed up..his ‘wages’..in actnal money. 
1882 Lit, World (Boston U. S.)2t May 177/1, The Chinaman 
has fonnd it Incrative to continue placer mining where the 
whites have given it np. 1897 Daily News 2t July 5/4 ‘The 
workings on the Kloadyke or Deer River are placer mines, 
ive., the earth is dug up and washed with sluices, 

Placet (pléset). [a. L. placet ‘it pleases’, 
3rd sing. pres. ind, of Alacére to please.] 

1. The Latin for ‘it pleases (me or us)’, 4 

The word is part of the form used in the old Universities 
when a question is put to the vote; ‘Placetne vobis, domini 
doctores? placetne vobis, Se th (Does it please you, 
Doctors? does it please you, Masters?); the answer being 
*Placet', or ‘Non placet’. The declaration of the vote 
after acount is in the form, * Majori parti placet’, or ‘non 

lacet ', as the case may be. It is also in the power of the 

ice-Chancellor, or of the Proctors conjointly, to veto any 
proposal by their ‘ Non placet’, as in quot. 189% 

€1592 MaaLowe Massacre Paris it vi. Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/t 
Whilst I cry placet, like a senator. 1893 Liovon, etc. Life 
Pusey 1. xvi. 378 Amidst a tremendous shont of * Placet 
{rom the area the decisive formula was uttered, ‘Nobis pro- 
curatoribus non placet’ (Us, the proctors, it pleases not], 
and the question of the statute was for the time at an end. 

2. as sh. @ The expression of assent or sanc- 
tion (by this word); formerly, the assent. of the 
temporal power necessary for the pablication and 
execution of an ecclesiastical ordinance. 

1589 Nasue Pref, Greene's Menaphon (Arb) § Whose 
placet_he accounts the plandite of his paines. 1593 tr 
Guicciardins's Deser. Low-C. 2tb, The pope cannot gine a 
benefice, nor a pardon, nor send a bull into the conntrey 
without the Princes Placet. | 4 

b. A vote of assent in a council, or in the con- 
gregation or convocation of a university. ; 

1883 Manch, Exant 1 Dec. 4/7 The report. .was rejected 
by 40 non-placets to 39 placets. 190, Daily News 6 Mar. 6 
‘Why shonld the University be ruled from the country 
parishes ?’..was asked again by the ‘placet’ party. 

+3. erron, for PLACIT, q. v. 

Placfont, erroneoas form of PAETONG. 

1893 Jounstong-Lavis in Nature 12 Jan. 257/2 The 
pe lever is composed of fine placfont tnbes. .. The 
pendulum bob is a flattened cylinder supported by a plac- 
font wire 1.50 m. long. 

Plachart, obs. form of PLACARD. ; 

Placid (ple'sld), a. [ad. L. p/acid-us pleasing, 
favourable, gentle, mild, calm, f. root of placére to 
please; see -iD1, Cf. F. placide (15-16the.).] 

1, Mild, gentle; calm, peacefal; unrufiled, tran- 
quil, still, serene. 

16a6 Bacon Sy/vc § 29a It condnceth_ unto long life, and 
to the more placid motion of the spirits, 1669 STURMY 
Mariner's Mag. anajb, To the end the placid Fruits of 


PLACIDIOUS. 


these my Labours..may be..preserved from the turbulent 
Storms of discontented Spirits, 1671 Mitton /. A. Mt 217 
That placid aspect and meek regard. 1775 Jonson Let. 
to Mrs. Thrale a1 re That you sit down placid and con- 
tent, disposed to enjoy the present. 1832 G. Downes Left. 
Cont. Countries 1. 93 The.. Valley. .of Interlaken, .is alto- 

ether of a placid, pastoral character. 3850 Tennyson /s 

Zen, ix, Fair ship, that from the Italian shore Sailest the 
placid ocenn-plains. 1871 L. Srersen Playgr. Luroge 
(1894) x. 251 The male population is distinctly of a placid 
temperament. y an 

+b. Of peaceful disposition towards another ; 

free from anger or wrath. Obs. 

1663 Aron-bintn. 23 To make an atonement, to render him 
placid and gracious. 

+2. Pleasing, agreeable, welcome. Obs. rare. 

1637-77 Fertnam Xersolves 1. lix. 92 Those things .. are 
made placid or disgustful, as fond Opinion catches them. 

8. Comb., as plactd-faced, -mannered, etc. 

1840 Dicxens Old C. Shop xiv, A little fat placid-faced 
old Santali 

+Placi-dions, 2. ds. 
PLACID + -10Us.] = prec. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 125 The Dogs did .. 
discern betwiat Christians and Turks; for towards the Turks 
they were most ie furious, and unappeaseable, but 
towards Christians, although unknown, most easie, peaceable 
and placidious. ee — 

Placidity (plisiditi). [ad. L. placiditas, f. 
placidus PLacip: see -:1TY. So F, placidité (1878 
in Dict. Acad.).] The quality of being placid; 
mildness, calmness, tranguillity, pate 

1619 W. Scrater Axpf. 1 Thess. (1630) 142 First Meek- 
nesse; secondly Placiditie, as for waat of a plainer terme, 
I am forced to call it. 1766 Cuanocer Life David 1. ii. 
36 He. .behaves with the utmost placidity, moderation, and 
calmness. 1816G. Craaa Eng. Synonymes 187/2 Placidity 
is more of a natural gilt; serenity is acquired. 1866 G. 
Macponatn Ann. QO. Neighs. xix. (1878) 360 Alll the placidity 
of his countenance had vanished. 

Placidly (plesidli), adv, [f. Puacip + -L¥ 2.) 
In a placid manner; mildly, calmly, quietly; 
peacefully, withont agitation. 

3626 Jackson Creed vit. xaix. § 11 Hee... sweetly and 
wedly resigned up his soule into his Father's hands. 1695 

Vooowarp Nat. Hist. Earth m1. i. (1723) 145 It placidly 
distends the Tubes and Vessels of Vegetables. 1786 Ir. 
Beckford's Vathek (2883) 125 How placidly doth he recline 
his lovely little head ! 1877, Mas, Forrester Jignon 1. 24 
The two friends are placidly smoking their cigars by the 
open window, P 
lacidness (plxsidnés).  [f. Pracip + -NESS.] 
The quality of being placid: = PLacipiry. 

1727 Bastey vol. 11, Placiduess, Peaceableness, Quietness. 
1748 Rictaapson Céarissa (1811) II. xiii. 310 To enjo 
yourself en usual placidness, and not to be ruffled, 
1898 Daily News 15 Nov, 6/1 The British ars ake work 
amidst aa armed camp..plied his vocation with i cidness. 

Placing (pl@sin), vd/. s6. [-1na!.] Theaction 
of the verb Puace; the condition or mode of being 
placed; putting, setting, location ; position, situa- 
lion; arrangement, etc. : see the verb. 

1549 Coveroate, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. 34 The divers 
placyog and vse {of the members]. .npertayneth to the welth 
of the whole body. 3585 T. WasuINncron tr. Nicholay's 
Vay, t. xix. 21 b, Hauing wel considered the placing of the 
campe. 1611 Suans. Cyatd. unt. v. 65 Shee being downe, 
Lhaue the placing of the British Crowne. 1705 HEARNE 
Collect, 2 Dec. (O. H. S.) 1. 151 It stood according to ye old 
Placing, U. 3.7. fur. 1723 Cuamaras tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. 
Archit. 1. 116 The commodions and agreeable placing of 
Statues. 18ax Gatr 4x, Parith xx, More than all my 
absences..from the time of my placing. 3824 L. Murray 
98 Grant. (ed. 5) 1. 446 The wrong placing of the adverb 

only. 1894 Daily News 26 July 3/3 He won the race so 
easily that little notice need be taken of the placings of the 
temainder of the field. 1898'[see Pracer n 

b. atirib,, as placing-house, the building In 
achina or earthenware factory where the ware is 
‘placed’ in fire-clay saggers or setters in preparation 
for being baked. 

1881 Porcelain Works Worcester 25 The manufactured 
objects being now ready for baking are taken to the placing 
house of the hiscuit oven. 

t Placit (plesit). Oss. Alsoplacet. [ad.L. 
Placit-vm : see Puacitus. So It. placito.] 

1, What is decided or determined upoa; an opinion, 
a judgement; a decision, decree, ordinance. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, u. xxv. § 5 That Secondarie 
teason..which is grounded upon the placets of God. 1641 
J. Tearre Theol. Theol. iii. 125 Those Masters of opinions 
+ that seek to obtrude upon Gods inheritance their conceits 
and placits. 166: Granvitt Van. Dog. rao As little in their 
Power as the placits of destiny. 1738 Wanavaton Drv. 
Legat, App. so Delivering us the placits of the old philoso- 
phers. 1832 J. Bree Si, Herbert's Isle 70 Oral theorems 
and placits. 

2. A plea, a petition. rare. 

, 1824 Scorr Nigel ix, The boon which ] am now to ask .. 
is, that your Majesty would be pleased, on the instant, to 
look at the placet of Lord Glenvarloch. 

i Pla-oitatory, a. Obs. rare—', [f. L. placttat-, 
ppl. stem of placttare (Plaut.), freq. of placzre to 
please + -ony2.] = next. 

1569 J. Saxroro tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 164 An other 
exercise of the lawe, which they terme the Arte Placitatorie, 
or els Aduocatorie. A 

+ Pla-citory, ¢. Zaw. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
Placit-um (see below) + -ony 2,] . Relating or per- 
ey to pleas or eee 

1650 J. Crayton Reports Chancery Pref. aj, The art 


rare—',  [irreg. f. 
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Placitory. .is double, first, that in writing upon the Records} 
The other. .vocall, which pleads before the Judge to the 
oe 1836 in Smagt, and In later Dicts. 

| Placitum (plesit3m). Obs. exc. Hist. Pi. 
placita. ([L., an opinion, determination, maxim, 
Prop: neuter pa. pple. of placzre to please; in 
med.L. the sentence of a court, a fine, 2 trial, a 
plea.] The decree of a judge, the decision or 
determination of a public assembly, a court of 
justice, or the like; heace ‘ the public assemblies 
of all degrees of men where the king presided, and 
where they consulted npon the great affairs of the 
kingdom’ (Blownt’s Law Dict. 1717). Also, ia 
pl. the proceedings at such assemblies or courts, 
debates, trials at law, yale: or pleas, 

31668 Howe Siess. Righteous (1825) 22 The placita or 
decretals of the Redeemer. 1706 Pnitutes, Placttune, a 
Sentence of the Court, an Opinion, an Ordinance or Decree; 
-« In our Common-Law, Placita signifies Pleas or Pleadings; 
it was also sometimes taken for Penalties or Fines. 1 
Roarrtson Chas. V (1796) I. 269 In a placitum or trial in 
the peence of Charlemagne. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. 
Philos. V1. xxi. 413 If the placita of their predecessors were 
not lost sight of orneglected. 1864 Bavce Holy Rom. Emp. 
ix, (1889) 138 The piacita at which these Jaws were framed 
or published, would not have been crowded, as of yore, by 
armed freemen. 

Plack? (plek). Se. and north. dial, Obs. exe. 
Hist, Forms: 5-7 plak, plake, plakk(e, placke, 
6-plack. [prob. a. Flem. placke, plecke, a small 
cola of Brahant and Flanders, current in the 15th c., 
of varying value, in 17th c. Du. (Hexham) applied 
to the French sou; hence F. plague (1425), plac- 
que, plecque, med.L. placca (1481). Orig. ‘ flat 
disk, tablet’; so Flem. /aé, F. plague. Cf. MLG. 
plack, LG. plak, plakke spot, piece, patch, rag, 
flat piece of land, dug turf; Du, flak flat lath for 
beating, blow, spot, slice; MHG. placke, phlacke 
spot, patch, rag. Cf. PLacarp, PLACKET, PLECK. 

CE. 1425 Yournal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, an. 1425) 355) 
Buchon. (Godef.) En ce temps couroit une monnoie a Paris, 
nommee plaques, pour doure deniers parisis, et estoient de 
par le duc de Bourgogne. See also Du Cange, Placa, 
Placca.) : 

+a. A coin of the Netherlands of the 15th and 
16th centories. Ods. b. Asmall billon coia issued 
by James III of Scotland; also, a small copper 
coin current in Scotland in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, worth 4 pennies Scots. 

B 1479 in Cely Papers (1g00) 20 Item ij docates .. xxxiijt 
Item in plakes v¥..v" fls, 1482 J5éd. 126 Item iij plakes.. 
xxvji, ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 17 Thise ben grotes of 
englond; Suche ther be of flaundres; Plackes and half 
plackes|Patards ef demi patards| 5x6 in Lett. & Pap. 
Hen, VIIL, WV. 1. 1149 Double plakks or Carolus shall 
current for 4d. as now. 

b. 1473 Se. Acts Jas. i] (2814) 11. 1085/1 As tuiching be 
plakkis & be new pennyis, be lordis thinkis bat pe striking 
of pame be cessit. 1513 Dovatas 2 aeis vit. Prol. 93 Sum 


nis furth a pan dum to prent fals plakkis. 3540 Lave. 
Vills (1857) 11. 140 A bende placke whyche ys in my purse. 
1878 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 169 


The wyffis wald refuse the said cunrie quhilk was callit ane 
Couchrinis plak and said to him that it wald be cryit doun. 
1883 in Cochran-Patrick Ree. Coinage Scot. (1876) 1. 159 
That all the saides twelf pennie peices babeis and plackes 


| with the thre pennie grottis and half plackes now current 


salbe brocht in to his hienes cunyehous..and thairof new 
money to be cunyeit. 3617 Moryson /iin. 1. 283 The Scots 
haue of long time had..Placks, which they esteemed for 4 
pence, but 3 of them make an En, lish penny. 1663 Ray Three 
Ltin. 1. 162 One bodel they call tway-pennies; two bodels 
aplack. 21706 R. Sempre Piper Kilbarchan ix, At bridals 
he wan maoy placks. 1786 Canponnet Vumisme, Scot. 
Pref. 33 The plack is an ideal coin at this present time 
in Scotland. 31834 H. Mittea Scenes & Leg. xix. (1857) 
279 After collecting ali the placks and beddles of the party 
(little pieces of copper coin, with the head of Charles 1 oa 
one side, and the Scotch thistle on the other). 
c. Ia proverbial phrases, as the type of some- 
thing of very small value; the smallest possible 
amount; a farthing; a bit; asin sof worth a plack, 
utterly worthless; slack and bawbee, plack and 
boddle, in fnll, every peuny, to the last farthing ; 
two and a plack, a trifle, a small sam. 

atssoin Dunbar’s Poems (S.T.S.) 307 He wald nocht mend 
thame worth ane plack. 1573 Safir. Poems Reform. xxviii. 
118 Plaitter nor pois we neuer left ane plak. 1693 Scotch 
Presbyt. Elog. (1738) 126 Vil hazard twa and a plack. 
1787 W. Tayior Scots Poems 6 \se frankly own mysel his 
dehtor For plack an’ boddle. 1802 R. ANDERSON Cumrberld, 
Ball. 3x They pick'd my ye i’ the thrang, And de‘il a 
plack had I. ‘3814 Scotr Hav. xlix, He wasna a plack the 
waur, 1820 — Addot vi, I would not Sir Halbert had seen 
her..for two and a plack. 

a. afirzé. Of the value of or costing a plack. 

pg Aberdeen Regr. XX1V. (Jom.), His wy{brewit plak- 
aill. 1567 Gude & Godlie B, (S. T.S,) 204 His plak Pardonis, 
are bot lardonis, Of new fund vanitie. 1824 Scorr Ked- 
gauntlet ch. xx, He asked..‘Whether he could have a 
plack-pie. 1899 IWestsn. Gas. 28 July 5/3 From ancient 
times the revenues in Scotch burghs were derived from small 
imposts, variously called petty customs, plack dues, and so 
on,.-levied on animals and goods entering the burgh. 

+Plaok2. Ods. rare—'. [app. a. F. plague.] 
= Packer], q.v. for quot. Plack, var. PLavock, 
toy. Plackard(e, -erd, obs. ff. PLAcARD. 

+Placket!. Ods. rare. [app.a. F. plaguette 
tablet, dim. of p/ague thin plate.] A plan or map. 


PLACO.-. 


igsa T. Bannage in Strype Zced, Afem. 11.1. App. E. 154 
Ile sent me thither [Newhaven=Havre] upon the kings 
cost; and I drew a plack of yt, and brought yt to hym. .my 
Lord Fitz Williams., better than three or four hours, pur- 
viewing the placket. 

Placket? (plekét). [Origin obsenre. Perh. 
the same word as placat, var. form of PLacaRD sd., 
sense 3 of which coincides with sense 1 here, and 
may possihly be the origin of the other uses. 
But the order of the senses is uncertain, and the 
following is merely provisional.] 

+1. (7) = Puaccate 1, Pracarp 3. Obs. rare. 

31626 Carr. Smitu Aceid, Yang. Seamen 16 Braded plackets 
for brests of defence. 

2. An apron or petticoat: hence fransf. the 
wearer of a petticoat, a woman. Obs. or arch. 

1606 Suaks. 7'r. & Cr. tt iii 22 The curse dependant on 
those that warre for a placket. a@16e5 Frercuea Ham, 
Lieut, vy. iv, Not half so troublesome as you are to yourself, 
Sic; Was that brave heart made to pant for a placket 
1661 W. K. Conf Charac., Old Hording a (186d) 88 The 
extent of her placket is alwayes lower than her smock, and 
that comes but an inch lower than her navel. 1685 Crowne 
Sir C. Nice 1. 13 Eve, the mother of jilts,.. pretended to 
modesty, and fel) a making plackets presently. x11 E. 
Warp Quix. I. 244 Because the Meal from off his Jacket 
Should not be seen upon her Placket, 1810 Scorr Lady of 
Z. vi. v, Our vicar thus preachesand why should he not? 
For the dues of his cure are the eee and pot. 1881 
Durriztv Don Quix. 11. 493 A farthingale and placket 
(Sp. sadoyanas de seda] instead of her grey petticoat. 

3. The ppen be or slit at the top of a skirt or 
petticoat, for convenience In puttiag on and off; 
also, the slit in a shirt, usually behind. 

(Quots. 1605, ¢ 1620 are doubtful.) 

r60g Suaxs, Lear im. iv. 100 Keepe..thy hand out of 
Plackets. c16z0 Fretcuer & Mass. Lil. Fr. Lawyer v. 
ii, Keep thy hand from thy sword, and from thy Laundresse 
placker. 1706 Priturs, Packet, the fore-part of a Woman's 

etticoat or Shift. 1719 D’Uaray Pilér (1872) IL. 19 And 
Madge had a rihbon hung down to her Blacket. 2755 
Smoutetr Quix. (1803) 1V. 104 Teresa Panza. .came fort 
. with a grey petticoat, soshort thal it seemed to bave been 
cut close to the placket. 

tb. Also senses obsceno. Obs. 

1601 Munpav Bg oo Eari Huntington w ii. Dijb, 
And lust doe vncase, From the placket to the pappe. 1673 
Hickerinciu. Gregory Father Greybeard 230, | got all, to 
her very plackit. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 28, 3/2 She's 
»» Well pleas'd with be Cull in her Placket. 

4. A pocket, esp. that in a woman's skirt. 

1663 Hist. Cromwell in Select. Harl. Mise, (1793) 368 
Which instrument of his,as was said, was found in my Lady 
Lambert's placket. 880 L. Hunt /ndicator No. 60 (1822) 
1]. 6z In a placket at her side is an old enamelled watch. 
ax18as Foray Voc. E, Anglia, Placket, a pocket. 1841 
Cnortey Mus. & Manners (1844) IL, 186 The coupé 
was occupied hy a substantiat burgher, with his placket at 
his side, and his pipe for ever at hismouth. 1868 BeowninG 
Ring & Bh. v. 1155 What meaneth this cpistle..1 pick from 
out thy placket and peruse ? 

5. Comd. placket-hole, an opening in the outer 
skirt to give access to the pocket within; also = 3. 

ro Steane 77. Shandy V.i, Are not trouse, and placket- 
h and pump-handles—and spigots and faucets, in danger 
still, fromthe same association? 3880 Daily Tel. 29 May, The 
well-known ’ placket-hole ‘, which is seldom free from points 
of escape, and has a trick of gaping wida open to disclose 
its contents to any curious eye. 1898 |Wesim, Gaz. 17 Mar. 
3/2 The concealin of the placket hole is quite an ohject 
just now. 1903 Pilot 20 June 539/1 The purse dkepret 
through her Biacket-Hole, instead of going into her pocket. 

Plackless (ple’klés), a. Se. [f. Phack + 
-LESS.] Without a plack ; penniless. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink xvi, Poor plackless devils like 
mysel’, 1837 R. Nico Poems (1842) 161 In cottages Where 
poor folk plockicne gaec. 

Placo- (ple'ke), before a vowel plac-, 
combining form of Gr. wAdf, rAax- a flat plate, 
tablet, entering into various scientific words. 
Placobranchid (-kid) [Gr. Bpéyxta gills], one 
of the Placobranchta, a division of nudibranchiate 
gastropods having lamellar gills covering the upper 
surface of the lobea and back; so Placobra‘n- 
ohoid (-koid) @., resembling or akin to the P/aco- 
branchta. Pla‘coderm [Gr. déppa skin] a., having 
the skin encased in broad flat bony plates, as 
certain fossil fishes; of or belonging to the Placo- 
dermata ot Placodermi, an ordet of Palmozoic 
fishes having the head and pectoral region thus 
protected; sd. one of the Placodermata; so Placo- 
dermal, Placode'rmatous adjs.; Placode'rmoid 
a., resembling the placoderms in form or structure. 
Pla‘codont (Gr. ddovs tooth] a., of or belonging 
te the Placodontia, a divisien of fossil saurians 
having thickly-set short flat palatal teeth; sb. 
(also Placodontid), a reptile belonging to the 
Placodontia; 90 Placondo‘ntoid a., resembling the 
placodonts in form or structure. Placoga noid 
[Gano1p] a., of or pertaining to the Placoganoidet, 
a division of fossil Devonian fishes, having the 
head and part of the body protected by large 
ganoid plates; 54, a fish of the /Yacoganoidet ; 
also Placoganoi-dean a. and sd. Placo‘phoran 

Gr. -épos bearing) @., of or rtaining to the 

acophora, a sub-order of mo ait =— 


PLACODINE. ’ 


made a primary division, comprising only the 
Currons (Polyplacophora); s6., onc of the /laco- 
hora, a chiton; so Placophorous a. 

1859-65 Pace Geol. Terms (ed. 2), "Placoderms, .. Dr. Pan- 
der'sterm for the bony-plated or bone-encased fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone. 1886 A. WineneLt Walks Geol, Field 239 
The placoderm was destined to disappear with the Devonian 
period. 1889 Nicuotson & Lypexktr Palvont, (ed. 3) II. 
1oox Points in which the Siluroids resemble the *Placo- 
dermatous Ganoids. /éfd. 92x It has.. been suggested. .that 
the *Placodermoid Ganoids were closely related to the 
Ascidian Invertebrates. 1859 Owen in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) 
XVII. 124/2 The “placoganoid and ganoid, heterocercal and 
notochordal fishes of the Devonian, 1862 Dawa Man. Geol. 
vii. z76 Placoganoids, having the body covered with plates 
instead of scales, 1872 W.S. Svmonps Rec. Rocks vii. 254 
During the lateer part of the Silurian epoch the .. Placo- 
ganoids make their appearance. ; 

Pla‘oodine. A/in. Also placodite. [ad. Ger. 
plakodin (A. Breithanpt 1841), f. Gr. mAaxdbns 
flat, cake-like, f. wAdg, wAax- tablet, cake.] A 
name given, on the supposition of its being a native 
mineral, to an arsenide of nickel, Ni, As,, now 
considered to be a furnace-product. 

1856 Eng. Cyel, IV. 72/2 Placodine (Arseniuret of Nickel). 
..Primary form an oblique rhomhic prism, 1886 Cassed?'s 
Exncyel, Dict., Placodine, placodite, 

Placoid (plekoid), a and sd. Zool, [f. Gr. 
ndag, mrax- flat plate, tablet: see -o1mp. Cf. F. 
Placotdes, in mod.L. form Placoidei, name given by 
Agassiz, 1833, to certain fishes, on acconnt of the 
plate-like appearance of their scales, (The earliest 
derivative in Eng. was app. placofdear.)] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the form of a plate; applied to the 
horny scales and tubercles of the P/acoide?: sce B. 

1842 H. Mitten O, XR. Sandst. iv. 73 One kind of scale, 
for instance the Placoid or broad-plated scale, is found to 
characterize all the cartilaginous fishes of Cuvier except the 
sturgeon, 1870 RoLLeston Anim, Life Introd, 68 The 
dermal exo-skeleton may take the form of..placoid or spiny 
dentinal formations, 1880 Giintura Fishes 349 Very young 
individuals possess a series of small ' placoid ' Spines. 1888 
RoLieston Pastron Anim, Life 4x1 The prmitive form 
lof the exoskeleton] occurs..in the shape of dermal teeth 
i Pace scales), similar in structure and development to 
oral teeth. A 

2. Having placoid scales; of or pertaining to the 
Placoidet: see B. 

1849 Nat. Encyed. 1. 136 A genus of fossil Placoid fishes, 
8851 RicnaaDson Geof, (1855) 275 The first order, or Placoid, 
«shave the skin irregularly covered with plates of enamel 
sometimes large, as in the rays, sometimes reduced ta small 
points, as in the sharks, 1880 GintuEa Fiskes 21 The dis- 
tinctions hetween..placoid and ganoid fishes are vague. 

B. sd. A fish of the division P/acoide?, contain- 
ing the sharks and rays, distinguished by having the 
skin protected by irregularly disposed bony scales, 
somelimes bearing spines. 

1854 H. Minter Sch. & Sehwm. xxi. (1858) 473 The mere 
detached teeth and spines of placoids. 1873 Dawson Earth 
$ Man v. 96 The Placoids or shark-like fishes, 

Hence Placoi-dal a. rare; Placoi‘dean a. aud sd. 

1836 Bucktann Geol. § Afin. I. xiii. 269 note, Placoidians, 
++ Fishes of this Order are characterized by having their 
skin covered irregularly with plates of enamel [ete]. /éid. 
283 Genera of the first and second orders (Placoidean and 
Ganoidian)..ceased suddenly. 1845 R. Cuamarrs Vestiges 
(ed. 4) 207 When fishes came, the first forms were those 

anoidal and placoidal types which correspond with the early 
‘etal condition of higher orders. 1849 Smart Dict. Suppl, 
Placoideans. 

Placquart, obs. form of PLacarp. 

Placque, variant of PLaque. 

| Placula (plekial4). Bio/, [mod.L., dim. from 
Gr. wAdg, wAdx- tablet, plate.) Name for the 
embryo of Cadcéspongiz at that stage in its eevee: 
ment when it has the form of a plale or disk. 
Hence Pla‘cular, Plarculate ad/s., having the form 
of a placula, 

1884 A. Hyatr in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXL. 89 
The Primitive differentiation of the placula into two layers 
ts established in what we have designated the diploplacula, 
bid. 97 The embryo of Calcispongiz is also a placula until 
the same stage. /did, 150 A full- ‘own, primitive, placu- 
late form. 189s ae Soc. Lex., Placular,.. Placulate, 

Plad, Pladding, obs. ff. Pyaip, Praipina. 

+ Pladding, ? variant of platting, Puairina. 

a see Ken Damonet Poet. Wks, 1721 1V. so05 The Garlands 
are begun of Pladding fine, Our Wedding-clothes are made, 
which richly shine, 

Pladge, obs. Sc. variant of Purocr. 

Pladman, var, of Pharpstan, Highlander, 

i Plafond (plafon). Arch. Also 7 platfound, 
7-9 platfond, 8 plaffond. [F. plafond (+ plat- 
Sond) a ceiling (1559 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. fla? flat 

+ fond bottom. 

LA ceiling, either flat or vanlted; usually as 
enriched with paintings ; hence, a ainting executed 
ona ceiling. + J plafond: on the ceiling. 

1664 Evetvn tr, Frear?’s Archit. 1 ix. 110 Also they do 
rarely well about Platfonds and upon Ground-works. 1670 
Lassetts Voy. Iialy 1. 87 The roof..is all guilt, and set 
with curious pictures in Platfound. 1705 Jos. Taytor 


Fourn, Edinb. (1903) 37 The plaffond is handsomely painted. 
19714 SteeLe Lover No. 33 (1723) 192 The whole Plafond 
or Ceiling. 80x Fusett in Lect. Paint. ii. (1848) 398 The 


platfonds, panels, and cupolas, of palaces and, temples. 1835 


| above) + -aTel,]} 
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Wits Pencilitngs xiii. 102 Naked female figures fill 
every plafond. 
2. (See quots.) : ° 
1723 Cuamagas tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. 1. 52 The 
Plafond or Soffit of the Cornice. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Piafond or pls ig fe underside of the pro- 
jection of the larmier of the cornice; generally any sofite. 


|Plaga (ple'gi). Zool. [L. plaga blow, 
stroke, wound, stripe, a. Gr. nAny7, Doric nAdya 


blow, stroke.] A stripe of colour. 
x826 Kiaay & Sr. Entomol. 1V. xlvi 286 Plaga...A long 
and large spot. 189§ Syd. Soc. Lex., Plaga,..also Zool.,a 


stripe of colour. 
lagal (plégal), @. Avus. [ad. med.L. p/a- 


galts (whence It. plagale, F., Ger. plagad), f. med. 
L. flaga the plagal mode (Du Cange), app. a 
back-formation from med.L. plagius, a. med. Gr. 
mrayjos plagal (aAdyios Fxos a plagal mode), in 
class. Gr. ‘oblique’, f. mAdyos side. (Cf. Ger. 
Seticnion a plagal mode.)] 

a. In Gregorian Music, Applied to those eccle- 
siastical modes which have their sounds comprised 
between the dominant and its octave, the final 
being near the middle of the compass. b. Plagal 
cadence: that form of perfcct cadence in which the 
chord of the subdominant (major or minor) imme- 
diately precedes that of the tonic. In both senses 


opposed to AUTHENTIC. 

1597 Mortey /airod. Afus. Annot., Every song ..which in 
the middle hath an eight aboue the finalt keye, is of an 
autenticall tune; if not it is a plagall. 1609 Dovtano 
Ornith, Microl, 13 Every Song in the beginning, rising 
straight beyond the final Note to a Fift, is Authenticall : 
bat that which fals straight way to a Third, or a Fourth, 
vader the finall Key, is Plagad. “1796 Burney Afem. Afeta- 
stasto 111, 197 If you find yourself involved in the difficulties 
of the Plagal tones, I am not among the Authentic. 1836 
Penny Cyct. V1. 99/2 There is another kind of Cadence, to 
which the name Pagaé is given. 1875 OuseLey Harmon 
xiii. 154 If the piece is serious and solemn .. it is usual, 
especially in sacred_pieces, to add to it a plagal cadence. 
1880 Rocustro in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 760/2 S. Gregory 
added to these Modes four others, directly derived from them, 
and hence called Plagal Modes, 

Plagard(e, plagart, obs. forms of PLACARD. 

Plagate (plerget), a. Zool. [f£ L, pléga (see 
Having a plaga or plage; 
marked with a streak or streaks, 


ei Cent. Dict. 
tPlage!. 00s. Also 4 plaag, 6 plague. [a. 
OF. plage region (1290 in Hatz.-Darm.) :—late L. 
Plagia (see Du Cange) a plain, shore, prop. adj. 
( ee regio), f. plaga a region. So lt. piaggia. 
atz.-Darm. take lage in the sense ‘ littoral tract, shore ' 
to represent A/agia, but in the sense ' region, extent of land’ 
to be a learned formation from g/aga.) 

1. A region, district, clime; sometimes, a zone. 

€1386 Cuaucer San of Law's T. tay Vavens that con- 
quereden al ahoute The plages of the North. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 11. 53 The prouince Lindeseience, whiche 
longede somme tyme tothe Marches, dothe diuide North- 
umbrelonde from that other plage. @ 1848 Hate Chron, 
Hen, VI 185 King DERE se and strengthend him 
and his alyes in the North regions and boreal plage. 1586 
Maatowe 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl. w. iv, From the frozen plage of 
Heaven. 1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage vu. i 602 A P age, 
plagued with estas heats, i 

2. Any one of the four principal directions or 
quarters of the compass; direclion, side. 

1382 Wyetir Ezek. vii, 2 Ende cometh vp on the foure 

lagis, or parties, of the erthe (1388 on foure coostis of the 
ond). ¢139x Cuaucea Asétrol. 1. § 5 The 4 quarters of thin 
astrelabie, deuyded after the 4 principals 4h es or quarters 
of the firmament. 1432-s0 tr, Higden (Ral s) I. r15 The 
mownte off Caluarye 1s at the northe plage of the mownte of 
Syon. gor Dovetas Pal. Hon. i 195 Ane dyn I hard 
approching .. Quhilk mouit fra the plague Septentrionall. 
1590 Serpent of Devis. Cj, A large Commit (= comet] of 
stremes, whose branches reacht on the foure plagues on the 
firmament. 1652 J. Waicut tr. Camus’ Nat. Parado.s vu. 
151 Heavens alter the motion of your Sphears, and thou Sun 
“F° take thy Resting-place in the Grientall plage. 

- One of the divisions or parts of a church, 
esp. a transept. rare. 

le 1314 Gaur. De Cotoincuam in Scripiores Tres Dunelu. 
(Surtees) 11 Ad ovientalem ejusdem eeclesiv paste fie. 
the triapsidal east end}.) 1593 Rites of Durhan: (Surtees 
1903) c Hee lyeth bhuryed +-in the north plage. /4id. 30 
Johne emmyngbrowghe. lieth buried in the south plage. 

+ Plage 2. Obs. rare-*. Also plague. [ad. L. 
Plaga net, snare.] A net, snare, toil. 

1608 Torseu. Serpents 273 Spyies shang their threds in 
ayre aboue, By plages (1658 plagues] vnseene to th’ eye of 
man. [Here thredsand were seem to be erroneously trans- 
posed. The Latin rendered is: Sed liciis hinc densioribus 
Plages Inaere ree 

Plage, obs. torm of PLacur, Pieper. 

Plageat, -et, -ette, obs. forms of PLEDGET, 

Plager, ? error for plaget, PLEDGET, pad, plug. 

1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 164 Wet the hands and 
plagers in Oxycratum. /éid. 367 He sprinkled the Plagers 
with Oxycratum and red wine. 

+Plagia-rian, a. Obs. rare, [f. as Puaarary 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to plagiaries or man- 
stealers, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plagiarian Law (lagiaria lex), 
a law made against these men [plagiaries}, &e. 1706 
Puts, Plagiarian, as The Plagiarian Law: a Law made 
against Plagiaries. 


“1863 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 279 


PLAGIARY. 


Plagia‘rical, a. rare. [f. as PLAGIARY + -IcaL.} 


= PLAGIARISTIC. 

1887 Hacutwei. Shaks. (ed. 7) I. 282 Without incurring 
the sinallest risk of a Plagiarical imputation, 

Plagiarism (plédgiariz’m). [f. as Puaciary 
+ -18M.] 

1. The action or practice of plagiarizing; the 
wrongful appropriation or purloining, and publica- 
tion as one’s own, of the idcas, or the expression of 
the ideas (literary, artistic, musical, mechanical, 
etc.) of another. 

1681 Be. Mountacu Dialribz 23 Were you afraid to bee 
challenged for plagiarisme? 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
I]. To Rdr. 46 A good Plea to any Charge of Plagiarism or 
Satyrism. 1753 Jounson Adveniurer No. 95 ®9 Nothing.. 
cau be more unjust than to charge an author with plagiarism 
merely hecause he..makes his personages act as others in 
like circumstances have done. 1820 Hazutr Lect. Dram. 
Lit. 257 If an author is once detected in borrowing, he will 
be suspected of plagiarism ever after, 1861 BuckLe Civitiz, 
II, vi. 542 A certain unity of design which is inconsistent 
with extensive plagiarisin. . 

2. A purloined idea, design, passage, or work, 

1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 260 He found the..song..to be 
‘a most flagrant plagiarism from Handel’, 1850 Mauaice 
Mor. & Atet. Philos. (ed, 2) 1. 98 A Thaumaturgist whom the 
had created ..to convince the world that the Christian churel 
was a plagiarism. 1875 Jowerr Péato (ed. 2) 1. p. xx, They 
are ful af plagiarisms, inappropriately borrowed. 

arist (plé-dzidrist). [f. Poaciary + 
-Ist.] One who plagiarizes; one who is guilty of 
plagiarism. 

1674 R. Goorrey /nj. 4 Ab. Physic 56 The Author (..1 
should say the Collector or Plagiarist). 1779 SHERIDAN 
Criti¢1.i, A dexterous plagiarist..might take ont some of 
the best things in my tragedy, and put them into his own 
comedy. 182a Hazuitr /ad/e-t. Ser. n. v. (1869) 123 The 

oorest of all plagiarists, the plagiarists of words, 1866-7 
Tagma-Gadue Cur. Myths Mid. Ages, Antichr. & Pope 
Foun (1894) 172 The story spread among the mediaval 
chroniclers, who were great plagiarists. = 

Hence Plagiari‘stic a., characteristic of a pla- 
giarist; pertaining to or characterized by pla- 
giarism; whence Plagiari‘atically adv. 

x8a1 Wainewaicut Ls. & Crit, (1880) 150 The whole series 
was cold, commonplace, and _plagiaristic. 1823 Blackur, 
Mag. XIII. 93 They .. have very unhandsomely and pls- 
giaristically anticipated my own original lucubrations. 1838 
Fraser's Mag. XVILU. 545 There ts risk..io any or all of 


these plagiaristic devices 

Plagiarize (pledgidraiz), v. [f. PLacrary + 
-IZE.] 

1. “vans. To practise lagiarism upon; to take 
and use as one’s own the thoughts, writings, or 
inventions of another. (With the thing, rarely 


the person, as object.) 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. Diss. Physick 29 Manto 
or Daphnes, Tiresias the Priest’s Daughter, who writ or 
paraphras‘d in such excellent Strains, some of the.. Oracles 
at the Temple of the Delphians, that they were worth to be 
plagiariz'd by Homer himself. 182 Slackw, Mag. XU. 
783, I do not mean to say that they are plagiarized (let me 
coin the word, for J do not like tosay stolen) from Miss Lee, 
1830 TENNYSON he Oak v, For oft 1 talk’d with him 
apart, And told him of my choice, Until he plagiarised a 
heart, And answer'd with a voice. 1888 G. A. Scnaumer in 
Athenzum 25 Feb. 243/2 Mr. Kirby..seeks to create the 
spre ioe that I plagiarized Ujfalvy. a 

. zntr, To practise or commit plagiarism. 

1832 Lytron Eugene A. 1. vi, 1 cannot plagiarise, .from 
any scholastic designs you might have been giving vent to. 
ittle wits that plagiarise are 
hut pickpockets: great wits that plagiarise are conquerors. 

Hence Pla:giariza‘tion = PLAGIARISM 1; Pla‘- 


giarizer = PLAGIARIST. - 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 413 Plagiarizers. .have..stolen 
their thoughts, 1884 A/kenaum 3 May 575/3 No direct 
: Piseiation from his German model. 


1a; lé!-dziari), sd. and a. fad. L. pla 
fine cele sie the child or slave of 
another, a kidnapper; a seducer; also (Mart. i. 
53- 9) a literary thief. Cf. late L. plagium kid- 
rapping, Plagidre to kidnap. So F. plagiaire 
(16th ce.) a 


page 
A. sé. tl. A kidnapper, a man-slealer. Obs. 
1613 Puacuas a Lin 

be 


fs tii. 199 In the time of his.. 
childhood, he was some Plagiary stolne away from his 
friends. 1626 H. Kina Serm. Deliverance 46 How many 
be there. .that, like Plagiaries, make it their trade to hunt 
and catch men? 1697 Br. Pataick Comm. Exod. xx. 16 
No Israelite would buy him, and therefore such Plagiaries 
sold him to Men of other Nations. 
2. = Puaciarisr. y. 
t6or B. Jonson Poetasier ty. iii, Why? the ditt’ is all 
borrowed; ‘tis Horaces: hang him plagiory 1649 JER. 
Taviorn Gt Exemfp. 1. Ad Sect. viil. 119 He that 1s a 
Plagiary of others titles or offices, and dresses himself with 
their heauties. 1676 Listea in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125, 1 am 
glad you have discovered those anthors to be plagiarics. 
1758 Toinwon idler No. 85 » 7 Compilers and plagiaries 
are encouraged, who give us again what we had before. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 354 Blount was one 
ofthe most unscrupulous plagiaries that ever lived. 
. = PLAGIARISM 1; literary theft. [Cf -aRy B.1.] 
1646 Sta T. Baowne Pseud. £f. 22 Plagiarie had not its 
hativitie with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult, 1688 G, Langaatne (title) Momus Triumphans: 
or, the Plagiaries of the English Stage; Expos'dinacatalogue 
of all the Comedies, Opera’s,..&c. 1775 SNERtOAN Rivals 
Pref., My first wish in attempting a play was to avoid every 
appearance of plagiary, 1880 Swinaurne Siudy Shaés 52 


PLAGIARYSHIP. 


No parasitic rhymester .. ever uttered a more parrot-like 
note of plagiary. 
b. = PLAGIARISM 2. 

1677 E. Browne Trav. Germ, etc, 108 Hoping to find 
better Markets for their Planing aod Depredations. 58:8 
Hounouse “ist. [disstr. (ed. 2) 415 The plagiaries, if they 
may so he called, are inserted with considerable taste and 
effect. 1865 Athengune 13 May 658/s ‘Vheir attitudes. .are 
- nat plagiaries. fe . 

4. Comb., a3 plagiary-iike adj. or ndv. 

566a Every Chaleogr. v. 117 Taken out of the prints of 
Albert Durer. .not for want of invention and plagiary like. 


B. adj. +1. Kidnapping, man-stealing. rare—'. 
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$673 E. Browne Traz. (1685) a [fell into that condi- | 


tion] by Treachery, some b ance of War; others by 
Plagiary and Man-stealing Tartars. 

+2. That lagiarizes; plaglarizing. Ods. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Sat. tv. ii. 84 Alike to thee as lieve As.. 
an Aos ego from old Petrarch's spright Unto a plagiary 
sonnet wright, s620 — /ion, Mar. Clergy 1. § 26 The 
plagiary priest, hauing stolne this whole passage.. verbatim 
out of Bellarmine. 166a Stivuincry. Orig. Sacr. tu v. § 2 
This was the Plagiary Prophet. ae 

3. Obtained by plagiarism; plagiarized. ? Ods. 

5681 Convin Whigs Supplic.(175%) 14 Nought.. but plagiary 
stuff, By which they purchase praise and money. 1795 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 56% A uadrant, by Mr. Godfrey, 
called by the plagiary name of Hadley's quadrant. s820 
tlermit in London VW. x62 Second-hand puns and plagiary 
remarks. P " 

llence Pla‘giaryahip, the function or action of 
a plaginrist, plagiarism. 

@1661 Furtea Worthies un. Warwick, (1662) 128 Rider 
after ‘homas his death, set forth his Dictionary, the same 
in effect, under his own Name,..being hut little disguised 
with any Additions. Such Plagiary-ship ill becometh Authors 
or Printers. ; , 

Plagiat, rare". [ad. law L. plagidtus kid- 
napping, f. late L. plagidre to kidnap. So F. 
plagiat (1962 in Dict. Acad.).] Man-stealing, kid- 
napping. 

1809 J. Aoams Wés. (1854) IX. 3:6 The impressment of 
seamen. .is no better than what civilianscall A/agias, a crime 
punishable with death hy all civilized nations. 

Plagiator (plé-dzi,4ta1). rare. [n. L. plagiator 
kidnapper, f. plagiére: see prec.] = PLAGIANIST. 

1889 R. B. Anpenson tr. Rydberg’s Teut. Mythol. 51 The 
poct Homer in his works was a mere plagiator. 1889 
Jacons Afsop 1s Adeinar nae his réle of plagiator. 

Plagihedral (pléidgijhfdral, -he'dral), a. 
Cryst, Also plagiedral. [f Puaci(o- + Gr. gpa 
scat, base.] Having certain faces obliquely situ- 
nated; also said of such faces. 

180s-17 R. Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 212 [A crystal is 
said to be] Plagihedral..when it has facets which are situated 
obliquely. 1853 Penetaa Pod. Light (1854) 257-8 In that form 
of quartz hosted hy Haity plagredral.., it ae been found 
that when the unsymmetrical or plagiedral faces lean to the 
tight, the polarization is right-handed, and, vice versa. s895 
Srozy-Maskeuyne Crystadlogr. 316 A crystal of quartz.. 
will, i€ right-handed, present on three alternate quoins at 
each end of the prism plagihedral faces arranged in the form 
of a right-handed screw. 

Plagio- (pléi-dzio-, plagio-), before a vowel or 4 
plagi-, comb. form, repr. Gr. wAdyos oblique, 
slanting, f. sAdyos side. Plagiooli‘nal 2, (Gr. 
«Xiv-ay lo incline}, applied to mountain structure, 
when the strike of the rock runs across the axis of 
elcvation, Pla*giodont a, (Gr. d5ous tooth], having 
the palatal teeth set obliquely or in converging 
lines, asinsomeserpents. Pla‘giograph [-cRAPH], 
an instrument for reproducing a plan, diagram, ete., 
in a position at a given angle from the original. 

. 1879 Cattaway in Geol, Afag. VI. 221 A plagioclinal axis 
: ra necessarily Precambrian, ie BAe gion are 
should suggest inquiry. + ‘ent, Dict. Plagiodont. 
1895 in Syd. Soc Lex. — : : 

Plagiocephalic (pla:dgiosife'lik), @ [Ff 

PLaGio- + Gr. wepady head + -10.] 
a. Anthropol. (See quot.) 

4874 Busk in Yrul, Anthrop, Inst. 111.90 sole, Linnzus’s 
term plagiocephalic is emphatically descriptive of the more 
common form of American skull, and may be convenient! 
used to distinguish the broad head, with, flattened forehead, 
so characteristic of the greater part of the American races. 

b. Path. Characterized by plagiocephaly. 

1878 Barttev tr. Topinara’s Anthrop. v.178 The obliquely 
oval or plagiocephalic deformity. 888 Syd. Soc. ese 
Idiocy, plagiocephatic,..one of Shiuttlcwort "s divisions in- 

cluding idiots with heads so distorted that the features lie 
in an oblique plane. 

SoPlngioce:phalons = prec.b; Plagioce‘phaly, 
oblique deformity of the skull, consisling in the 
realec development of the antcrior part on one 
side dod of the posterior part on the other. 

1 ent. Dict.. Plagiocephalous, Plagiocephaly. 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pe rephealrus, shaving the Fait tag 
the result of ae peumetrical development, and the premature 
Synostosis of the frontal with one of the parietal bones. 
bid, Plagiocephaty, the condition of being Ptreocepiielcts. 

Plagiocitrite (pladziosi-trait). Afiu. [Named 
1379, !. Puacio- + L. citrus citron +-1TE1,] A hy- 
dtons sulphate of aluminium and other bases, found 
in monoclinic or triclinic lemon-yellow crystals. 

($886 in Cassell's Encyct. Dict. 1892 Dana Min. (ed. 6975. 

Plagioclase (plz-dzioklzis). Afiu. [Named 
1847, f. PLacio- + Gr, xAdois fracture, cleavage.] 
Gee quot. 1868.) 
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1868 Dana Asin. (ed. 5) oF 802 Plagioclase, Breite 
haupt’s name for the group of triclinic feldspars, the two 
prominent cleavage directions la which are oblique to one 
another, 1879 Rutiey Stud. Rocks x. 91 In the case of 
plagioclase the crystals exhihit numerous etd of different 
colours. s903 Geikiz Tex? Bh. Geol. (ed, 4) 1. 11. 200 The 
Plagioclase rocks. 

Plagioclastic (-kle'stik), 2. A/iu. [f Puacto- 
+ Gr. xAagr-ds broken, cloven + -1¢.] Having 
obliqne cleavage. Opp. to OnTHOCLaSTIC, 

1869 Geiktr in Zand. Geol. Soc. ¥rnl. 11. 5 Plagioclastic 
i879 Rutiry Stud. Kocks x. 91 The plagioclastic 
..or those in which the cleavage planes intersect at angles 
oh my go°. 895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plagioclastic, breaking 
pl agile , 

Plagionite (pla@-dgidnait). afin. [ad. G. pla- 
gtonil = Rosé 1833), f. Gr. wAdyios, -ov oblique 
+-1TE1.] A sulphide of lead and antimony occur- 
ring in monoclinic thick tabular crystals of a 
blackish grey colour. 

8835 Thomson's Records Gen. Sct. 1.27% Plagionite —The 

tals of this mineral belong to the oblique rectangular 
Pmatc system of Beudant. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 

V. 661 Plagionite, a sulphantimonite of lead occurring al 
Wolfsberg in the Hartz, 

Plagiostome (plé-dziojsioum), sé. (2.) [a. 
F. plagtosiome, f, Puacio- + Gr. eréya mouth.J 
A member of the /V/agiostomi, cartilaginous fishes, 
including the sharks and rays, which have the mouth 
placed transversely beneath the snout. 

1842 Beanoe Dict. Sc. etc., Plagiostomes, a tribe of Carti- 
laginous fishes. 1859 Owen in £acycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XVII. 
3197/2 Affinities with the Cestracion amongst existing Plagio- 
stomes, s860 Coven Brit, Fishes 1. 5 [The Sharks and] 
their kindred cbondeapicuiaians or plagiostomes—the Rays. 
888s Ginrner in Lncycl. Brit, ATL. vali No detached 
undoubted tooth of a Plagiostome..has been discovered 
in the Ludlow deposits. : 

b. attrib. or adj. Plagiostomons. 

5835 R. Wiurts in Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 115/1 The carti- 
laginous plagiostome fishes. 

So Plagloato‘matous (rare), Plagio‘stomous 


adjs., of or pertaining to the plagiostomes ; having | 


the month situated transversely beneath the snout. 

5858 Mavne Exfos. Lex., Plagfostonmns,..plagiostomous. 
1859 Owen in £ncycl. Brit, (ed. 8) XVM. 1216/1 A genus of 
plagiostomous cartilaginous fishes called Oachus, %88t 
Srecev in Cassed’s Nat. Hist. V. 38 The Rays form the 
second division of the Plagiostomons ares 1890 Ceat. Dict, 
Plagiostomatons. 

Plagiotropic (plédgio,trppik), 2. ot. [Ef 
Puacio- + Gr. rpomxds inclined, f. rpdéwor turning.] 
Said of members or organs of plants, the two 
halves of which react differently to the influences 
of light, gravitation, and other external forces, and 
which therefore tnke up an oblique position: opp. 
to OrtHorropric. Elence Plaglotro‘pically adv.; 
Plagio'tropism, the condition or character of 
being plagiotropic. 

s88a Vines tr. Sacks Sot. App. 954 Sachs points out 
.. that most monosymmetrical or hilaterally symmetrical 
organs present .. dorsal and ventral halves .. of different 
internal structure... When this is the case the two halves 
teact differently to external forces (light, gravity, etc.) and 
the organ is, according to his terminology, plagiotropic,.. 
some polysymmetrical organs are plagiotropic also. + 
— Physiol, Plants 502 The plagiotropism of dorsiventral 
organs, such as shoots and leaves,.. is the resultant expres- 
sion of the effect of light and of gravity upon them, pro- 
moted, in many cases, by their own weight. 

| Plagium (plé-dzidm). [L. plagium kidnap- 
ping: see Phacrary.] 

1. Crot! Law. Kidnapping, man-stealing. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 395 Now they commit 
the offence called Plagium, that is to saie, manstealing. 
5678 4 Pie Heart & tts Right Sov. 340 Such depreda- 
tions and reprisals, and plagiums. 797 Excyel. Brit. (ed. 3) 
IX. 454/2 In the civil law, the offence of spiriting away and 
stealing men and children, which was called p/agiust,..was 
punished with death, 1815 Scott Guy AV. Iwi,‘ Pardon me’, 
said Pleydell, ‘it is plagius, and plagixm is felony * 

2. = PLaciarism 1 and 2. Obs, 

a@%619 Fotxzray Atheom. Pref. (1622) 8 Neither their 
writings shalbe preindiced by mine, nor mine thought a 
Plagium ont of theirs. ara ©. Otey Pref, to Fackson's 
IV&s., Eshame not to tell this because I think it no p/agtum, 

Plagose (pligdws), a. [nd. L. plagus-us, f. 
plaga n stroke: see -0SE.] Inclined to flog, fond 
of flogging (Aumorous). 

1868 M. Cottins Sweet Anne Page I. 23 Miss Harriet’s 
plagose propensity. 3875 — From Midnight to Afidn, 111. 
Ix, 160 His preceptor, plagose aad stern. 

So Plago'sity, inclination to flog. 

as6s9 Fotneray Atheom. 1. xv. § 4 (1622) 361 His notable 
tyranny and plagosity. 

Plague (plég), 55. Forms; 4 plaage, 4-7 plage, 
6 plag, Sc. plagge, plaig, 6- plague, (7 plauge), 
(ME. plage, a. OF. plage (14th c.), plague (15th c.) 
stroke, wound, ad. L. péiga stroke, wound ( 
Doric Gr. wAdya, Attic rAzyn.stroke, blow), in late 
L. plague, pestilence, infection (Vulgate), f. root 
plag- of L, plangdre,Gt. wAypyvuvat, TAT aw tostcike. 
OF. flage and p/ague were learned formations on L. plaga, 
the phonetic descendant of which was d/are wound. ] 
+1. A blow, a stroke; a wound. Oés. 

4384 Wretir Ezek. xxiv. 16, ¥ take fro thee the desyrable 
thing of thin eyen in plage [géoss or wounde, Vulg. in plaga, 
i6xx with a stroke). — Luke xii. 47 Forsothe thilke xer- 
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uaunt that knew the wille of his lord .. schal be betun with 
many woundis [¢, r. plagis, or woundis]. ¢ sq00 Lanfranc's 
wade 31 Plage comounly is taken for an oold wounde. 
4538 Poryin Serype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. ixxxiil. 203 You say, 
Diiake many plagues, but lay liale or no salve to heal them 
In very deed I make never a plage, when 1 discover those 
that be made already. af : 

2. An afiliction, calamity, evil, ‘scourge’; esp. a 
visitatlon of divine anger or jnstice, a divine pnntsh- 
ment; often with reference to ‘ the ten plagues’ of 

pt. 

1382 Wycuir Xev, ix. 18 Of thes thre plagis the thridde 
paart of men is slayn, of fijr, and of smoke, and of brunston. 
ford. xvi. 2x Men blasfemeden God for the plage of hayL 
432-50 tr. (Vigden (Rolls) 11. 329 Egipte was smyten with 
xX. Piages and diseases. £513 heccuks AEneis xu. vili. 23 
As the buh or plaig of fell tempest,.. Drivis by fors throw 
the sey to the land, 535 Coveroarz E-rod, ix. 54 Let 
ny, people go,..cls wyll Tat this tyme sende all my plages 
(Wvcur veniaunces]..vpon thy people. 1540-54 Crone /’s. 
(Percy Soc.) 43 From all plags safe thy house shalbe. 1548-9 
(Mar) Ba, (i Prayer, For fayre wether, This plague of 
rayneand waters. s600 Hamitron in Caté, Tractates(S.1.S.) 
245 God of his mercie remoue thir plagges from yow al. 1607 
Hieoon Wes, 1. 452 Sometime the plage lighteth vpon him, 
which Dauid prayed for vpon his enemies. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat, [ist. (3776) V1. 346 The inhahitants turn what seems 
a plague to their own advantage. Locusts are eaten. £847 
Grote Greece i xiii. I. 238 A plague of gnats. 1855 Mac- 
Autay /Tist. Eng. xii. ILL. 216 The plague of the brass money. 

b. In weakened sensc: Anything causing lrouble, 
annoyance, or vexation; 2 nuisance ; co//og. trouble. 

s60q E, G[zimstone] D'Acosta's éitst. Indies V. xxv. 400 
In the province of Chiquito, even at this day they mecte 
with this plague of Confessors or F’chwris. 754 RICHARDSON 
Grandison i. xvii. x81 She has her plagues in givin 
plague. 58:8 Scorr d/rt, Alidd, xxvi, Deil a brute or y 
about my house but I can manage when J like..; but I can 
seldom beat the plague. ¢ 1825 Hoxéston Juvenile Tracts 
xviii. Lag, Troubles 9 She disliked stiles, she found it such 
a plague to get over them. s852 Mas. Srowz Uncle Tom's 
C. ix, The plague of the thing is, nobody could drive a 
carriage there to-night but me, 855 DeLamea Kitch. Gard. 
(1861) 92 Spinach is an annual, whose tendency to run to 
seed in dry weather makes it the plague of the gardener. 

c. Applied to a person ot animal (in scrions, or 
in weakened sense : cf. b). 

sggx Ropinson tr. Aforve's Ulep. 1. (1895) 53 That one 
couctous and vnsatiable cormaraunte and verye plage of his 
natyue contrey. 5560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 7 Speak- 
ynge here .. of the Cardinall of Yorke, he calleth hym_the 
plage of Englande. 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. ut. 237 This 
flying Plague (to mark is quality); Oesfror the Grecians 
call: Asylus, we. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicuie u. 369 What 
a Plague to iety ts a Man who has written a Book, 188: 
‘Rita! My Lady Coguette ii, Arthur, you plague, why don’t 
you find something to do? x 

3. A general name for any malignant disease 
with which men or bcasts are stricken. 

+a. An individual affliction or disease. Ods. 

In Bible translations used, after slaga of the Vulgate, for 
the ‘infliction’ of leprosy, and also in the s611 version for 
the external diseased spots. : 

2382 Wyeur Zev. xii. 2 A man in whos skynne and fiesh 
were sprongun dyuerse colour, or hleyne, other eny thing 
liztyng, that is to seie, a plaage of lepre, he shal be brou3t 
forth to Aaron. 1460-70 Bh. Quintessence 24 pese plagis of 

stilence bat ben vncurable. 1 Tinoace Alark v. 29 
She felt in her body that she was healed off the plage. 1615 
Trare Lev. xiii, 3 The Priest shall looke on the p ague in 
the skinne of the flesh: and when the haire in the plague 
is turned white, and the plague in sight be deeper then 
the skin of his flesh, itis a plague of leprosie. 1672 ecruxk 
New Eng, Rarities 3 That sad Disease called there the 
Plague of the Back, but with us Lm piema. 

b. esp. Aninfectious disease or epidemic attended 


with great mortality ; a pestilence. 

1543-9 [see 4} sgsa Bk. Com, Prayer (Heading of 
prayer), In the tyme of any common plague or sickeness, 
3697 DrvpEn Virg. Georg. 11, 722 From the vicious Air, and 
sickly Skies, A Plague did on the dumh Creation rise. 1738 
Westey Psalms xci. v, Nor to thy healthful pias 
shall Any infectious cag dee draw nigh. 1807 Aled. Frail. 
XVII. 338 Instructions how to communicate and to treat 
this plague [small-pox]. 1866 [see CATTEETEEACEB ¥875 
Napneys Prev. § Cure Dis. t. viii. 246 The famous ‘ plagues *, 
which ravaged Europe, were forms of typhus fever. 1887 
1. F. Tour in Dict, Nat. Biog. 1X. 414/1 The ‘yellow 
plague‘ which was then [an. 664]devastatin Northumbria. 

c. spec. The plague: the oriental or bubonic 


plague. (Cf Pesr 1.) . 

[x564 Reg. Pricy Councit Scot, 1. 379 The plaig of the 
pestilence maist vehementlie regnis in Danskin.j 160% Dot. 
MaN La Primaud, Fr. icad. (1638) HL 802 Their sharpe 
juice is very good against the plague. s62a Woopaur Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 323 The Plague is a disease venomous aad 
contagious, 1665 Pepys Diary 22 July, His servant died 
a bubo on his right groine, and two spots oa his right thigh, 
which is the plagae. 17za De For Plague 1 It was about 
the beginning of September, 1664, that 1... heard .. that the 
plague was returned again in Holland. 1799 Med. Frit 1. 

is No nation was ever long enga in a war with the 
Parks without taking the plague, 64s Lane Arad, Vis. 1, 
61 Some Muslims even shut themselves up during the preva- 
lence of plague. 5876 Bristows The, § Pract. Aled. (1878) 
190 Plague. (Pestilentia.)..A contagious fever, closely re- 
sembling typhus in its symptoms, but distin ished from : 
hy the absence of any true rash, and by che development 0! 
buboes and carbuncles. 

d. In imprecations: A plague take, yaoi on, 
spon, of, may A pestilence or mischief take or light 
npon; also in exclamations of impatience: What 
the (a) plague, how the plague. Cf. Pest 1b, 


PESTILENCE 4, Pox, etc. 
a ube Eowanns Daron § Pythias in Haal. Dodsley 1V. 102 
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A plague take Damon and Pithias! 1g92 Suaks. Kom. § 
Ful. wt i. 94, | am hort. A plagne a both the Houses. 
1596 —x Hex. /V, 11 ii. 39 What a plague meane ye to colt 
me thus? a1704 T. Baown Sat. ¥r, King Wks. 1730 1. 59 
Now, what the plague becomes of jure diving? 1713 Swirt 
Frenzy 7, Dennis Wks, 1755 ILI. 1.143 Plague on’t. Tam 
damaably afraid,..he is mad in earnest. 1768 Gotosm. 
Good-n. Man w. i, What the plague do yon send me of 
your fool's errand for? 1870 tr. Evekmtann-Chatrian's 
Waterloo 116 There he is come back worse than ever~ 
plague on him. ' 

4. atirib,and Comé., (chiefly from 3c): a. Simple 
attributive, as plague bacillus, botch, contagion, 
corpustle, death, den, germ, infection, nurse, patient, 
scare, lime, virus, year, etc. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Conntnnion of Sick, 
Specially in the plague tyme. 1585 T. WasuincTon tr. 
Wicholay's Voy.u. viii. 41 That in the plague time no shippe 
.do enter into their port. 184: H. Ainswortu O/d St. 
Pauls Vi. 154 A closed litter,.. evidently containing a 

lague-patient. 1881 Tynnau, Floating Matter of Air 12 

asteur proved that the plague-corpuscles might be incipient 
in the egg. 1891 C. Creicuton Mist. Epidemics 500 The 
whole mortality was 452, of which by far the most were 
plague-hurials,  /é/d. 362 The years 1545 aad 1546 were also 
Plage ys in Scotland. 1898 Westie, Gaz. 28 Oct. 4/2 
A plague officer,.. while on Le duty, has been stoned to 
death at Hindupur. 1 . Manson Trop, Diseases viii. 
163 Kitasato has stated that the plague hacillus perishes in 
four days whea dried on cover-glasses. 

b. instrumental, objective, etc., as plague-be- 
leaguered, -breeding, -free, -infected, ~poisoning, 
proof, -smitlen, -siricken, -stuffed, etc., adjs. 

1603 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w. ii. 1 
stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquitie. a1649 DaumM. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 34 Nor sward, nor famine, nor 
Pemuencivoning air. 1722 Dx For Plague (1756) 365 The 

eople of London thought themselves so Plague-free now, 
that they were past all Admonitions. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz, xxxiii, As in a plagne-beleaguered town, 1884 Pall 
MallG. 19 Sept. 4ht A Biue-proot variety has alone sur+ 
vived. 1897 Kewtew of Kev. 5 The rinderpest ..introduced.. 
by plague-smitten cattle. P. Manson Trop. Diseases 
viii. 151 He found in the soil forming the floor of plague- 
haunted houses. .a bacterium, é 

ce. Special combinations: plague-bill, an official 
retntn of the deaths caused by the plague in any 
district; plague-cake, an amulet worn as a pro- 
tection against the plague; plague-house, a house 
marked as having inmates infected with the plague; 
plague-mark = PLAGUE-sPor 1 (Webster 1864); 
plague pipe, a small clay pipe in which tobacco 
was smoked as a disinfectant during the great 
plague of 1665; plague pit, a deep pit for the 
common burial of plague victims; plague saint, 
a saint especially invoked by those afflicted with 
the plague; ++ plague-stripe = PLAGUE-sPoT 1; 
+ plague-water, an infusion of various herbs and 
rootsin spirils of wine, of supposed efficacy against 
the plague. See also PLAGUE-SORE, PLAGUE-SPOT, 

1891 C. Creicuron Ast, Epidemies 295 There are two 
other “plagne-bills extant, for Angust 1535. 1604 F. Herinc 
Mod. Defence Biv, Empoisoned Amulets, or *Plague-cakes. 
1665 Pepys Diary 28 June, ! observed several *plagne houses 
ia King's Street. 1892 Daily News 30 May 3/1 The small 
‘ *plagne ', or ‘elfin’ pipes, as they are variously called, of 
the time of the Restoration. igor Westn1. Gaz. 33 May 8/2 
Some ‘Plague pipes’, so called owing to their being smoked 
at the time of the great Plague of London, were excavated 
at Hackney yesterday. 184: H. Atnswoatn Old St. Pan?’s 
1. 300 In Finsbury fields. .* lagne-pits had been digged and 
pest-houses erected, 1898 Darly News x June 3/6 Venice is 
-. saved by the intercession of her patron, St. Mark, her 
local *plague-saints, Sebastian and Rocco. 1 13 SPREGNELL 
in Phil, Trans. XXVIMUL 124 Vibices, or * lague-Stripes, 
were infallible Signs of Death. 1665 Perys Diary 20 July, 
My Lady Carteret did this day give me a bottle of “plague- 
water home with me, 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycl. s.v. Water, 
Plague-Water, Agua epidemica, is Pes from the roots 
of masterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur3 viper-grass, 
Virginia-snakeroot, rue, rosemary, baum, [etc.]; the whole 
is infused in spirit of wine, and distilled. 

Plague (pléig),v. [f. Puacve sd. Cf. late L. 
plagire to strike, wonnd, So Ger., Dn. plager. 
(Caxton’s spelling plaghe was from MDu. plaghen.) 
A, trans. ‘To afflict with plague or calamity (esp. 
in reference to divine punishment) ;_ to torment, 
harass. Perh. sometimes, like L. pligére, to strike 
(qnots. 1538, 1545). Now vare or arch. 

148: Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 7°, 1 shold do grete 
synne .. I am aferde god shalde plaghe me [orig. Ick hebbe 
aaxt god die soude mi plaghen}. 535 CoveRvaLe Fer. xve 
4,1 will scatre them abonte also in all kingdomes and Jondes 
to be plaged. 1538 Bate Brefe Com. in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 212 Thongh he to thys daye hath plaged man with the 
rod. 1545 Primer Hen. VIII in Three Primers (1848) 
ser, I am all to plaged and beaten. 3567 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 571 The cornis of this instant yeir .. being 
at Goddis plesour ppagit and spilt with weit. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. & Commu, 539 This Countrey., 
plagued with three bad neighbours, viz. the Turkes, the 
Tartars, and the Cassoks. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vi. 505 Some 
one..inspir'd With dev'lish machination might devise Like 
iastrument to plagne the Sons of men For sin. 1787 Ben- 
Tuam Def Usury x.98 Christians were too intent on lagning 
Jews. 1862 Gowrsurn Pers. Relig. it (1873) 15 A Constitu- 
tion plagued with sickness. 

2. In weakened sense (chiefly collog.): To ‘tor- 
ment’, trouble, vex, tease, bother, annoy. 

1504 Srenser A noreiti xii, If her nature and her wil be 
so That she will plague the man that loves her most. 1637 
Bastwick Litany ¢. 21, 1 wili..so plauge the Metropolt- 


A plague 


Jig. Now rare or arch, 
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callity of Yorke and Caaterbury, 1658 A. Fox tr. }/4iréz* 
Surg. u. xii. 94 Patients in this case are commonly plagued 
with a congh. 1727 Gay Begg. Of. 1, viii, Husbands and 
wives..plaguing one another. 1767 [Woman of Fashion Il. 
171 What a dickens would you have more !..I won't hear 
you, I won’t be plagued. 1833 Hr. Maatingau Tale of 
Tyne ii. 33 The big boys used to plagne him, and he plagued 
the little ones. 1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxv. 237, 
T cannot be plagued with this child any longer! It's past 
all bearing. " . 9 

3. To infect with plague or pestilent disease. rare. 

¢1586 C'ress Pemanoue Ps. xct. li, The noisome blast that 

laguing straies Untoucht shall passe thee by, 1633, 1894 
see PLAGUED below). . 

Hence Plagued (pléigd) pf/. a., afflicted, tor- 
mented; infected with plague (in quot. 1728 ‘con- 
founded’, ‘cursed’; ‘plaguy’; so Alegved in U.S. 
dial,, quot. 1887); Pla‘guing vd/. sb. and pl. a. 

1575 Cuprenyarn Chipfes (1817) 180 Make place far plaiats, 
giue rowme for plagned men. 1581 Deaatcre /mage Iret. 
n. Biv. arg, ne ioye of rebbelles is in plagyng of true 
men. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, v. iii, 39 A plaguing mischeefe 
light on Charles, and thee. 1633 in Rushw. Ast. Colt. 
(1680) Tl. 240, I will not set him at liberty no more than 
a plagned Man oramad Dog. 1728 P. WALKER Liye Peden 
Pref. (2827) 26 Following the wicked... Example of their old 
plagued Resolution-Fathers. 1887 J. C. Harais Free Joe, 
ete. (1888) 113 That pleggéd old cat's a-tryin’ to drink out’n 
the patertmcker: ue ee a aman Goh sits to ve 
too plegg: rticular. ting (U.S.) July 320/2 
Nae (reads Wes out for Dover and the cholera-plagued 
Continent. 

Plague, var. of Puace Ods., Puayock Se. 

Plagueful (plé'-gfiil), 2 rare. [See -FuL.] 
Full of or fraught with Peeve pean 

rg9x Sy-vestea Du Bartas t.v. 247 A plague-full humour, 
a ra banefull breath.. Pours forth her poyson. 6x0 Afirr. 
AMag., Fohx xxix, Plaguefull meteors did. .appeare. 

Plagueless (pléglés), a. [See -LEss.] Free 
from plagnes or the plague. 

1847 in Weester: and in later Dicts. 

Pil er (plé-gaz). rave. [f. Puacur v. + -ERL] 
One who plagues or harasses. 

166: Brome Catch Poems 113 This is our time to be jolly; 
Our plagues and our plaguers are both fled away, 1760 Mata 
Tyros Dict, (1820) 392 Vexator,..an harassar, a plaguer. 
[Ia modern Dicts.] 

Pla-gueship. sonce-wd. (See -suie.] Humor- 
ous title fora troublesome person: cf. PLAGUE sé. 2¢. 

1628 Witnea Brit. Rememd, 1. 364 And grant her Plagne- 


ship never settle here, 
Plaguesome (plégsiim), 2. Chiefly collog. 


[f. Puacce ~, or sb.+-sone.] That tends to plague 
or trouble; troublesome, vexatious, plagny. 

1828 Bentuam Alen, §& Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 583 These 
recollections are always plaguesome. 1865 G. MacDoNALD 
A, Forbes 5 plaguesome brat! 1880 Buackmore JZ. 
Axnericy xi, That plaguesome deed of appointment. 

lience Pla‘guesomeness. 

x859 W. AnverRSON Disc. (1860) 150 Importuning even to 
plaguesomeness the cooperation of his brethren. 

Pla‘gue-sore. A sore caused by the plague. 
Also fig. 

1589 Rinzr Bib Sehol. 1099 Plague soares, carbuncn- 
tantia vleera, 605 Suaks, Lear 1. iv, 227 Thou art a Byle, 
A plague sore, or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted 
hlocd, 1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 338 Apply the 
lumpe of dry figgs to the plague-sore. 1692 WastINGTON 
tr. Milton's Def. bie ix. M.'s Wks. 185: VIII. 211 Being 
a public Enemy, and a Plague-sore to the common Liberty 
of Mankiad. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plague sore, an ulcer 
resulting from a bubo ocenrring in the Plague. 

Pla gue-spot. 

1. Aspot on the skin characteristic of the plague, 
or of some disease so called. Also fig. 

rgir Suarresa. Charac, (1737) 11. 21 We do not..say of 
any-one, that he is an ill man, because he has the plagne- 
spots upon him. 1817 Coreaince Biog. Lit. 37 Itis.. unjust 
to fix the attention on a few separate..poems with as much 
aversion as if they had beea so many plague-spots on the 
whole work. 1857-8 Sears Athan. xvii. 147 the plague- 
spot of sin and imperfection, ; 

2. A spot or locality infected with plague. 

(1861 Fro. Nicutincare Vursiag 22 [This] will enable the 
finger to be laid at once on the plagne spots of the parish.] 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plague sfot,..a locality ia which any 
Plague, in the general sense, is rife, 

So Pla‘gue-spo:tted a., marked with plague- 
spots. 

1 Mas. E. L. Voyxicts Gadjly (1904) 147/1 What is the 
orth of your plagne-spotted sonls, that nace a price should 
be paid for them? 

Plagnily (pla'gili), adv. [f. next + -ny2.] 
In a plaguy manner; collog. vexatiously, ‘ pesti- 
lently’, confoundedly, exceedingly. 

1586 Sioney Arcadia ut. (1632) 265 Assure thy selfe, 
most wicked woman (that hast so plaguyly a corrupted 
minde, as thou canst not keepe thy sicknesse to thy selfe, 
but must most wickedly infect others). 1620 MinateTon 
Chaste Maid 1.1. 112 The knave bites plaguily | 1731 SWIFT 

rn. Stella 3 Oct., He was plaguily afraid. 1794 CHARLOTTE 

mith Wand. Warwick 82 Von loved and respected poor 
Tracy plaguily, to be sure, when you stole his wench Been 
him. 1838 Lanpor Jmag. Conv. . 1846 I, 268 Ronsard 
is so plaguily stiff and stately, 

Plaguy (plergi), 2. (adv.) Also 6 plagy, -ie, 
6-7 -uie, 7-9 -uey. [f. PLacue sd. + -y.] 

1. Of the nature of or pertaining to a or the 
plaguc; pestiferous, pestilential, pernicious. Also 


ry 


PLAICE, 


1574 tt. Mfarlorat's Apocalifs 116 Nothing .. can be 
imagined more plagie and more deadly, than the doctrine of 
the Schoole diuines concerning .. vacertentie of saluation. 
1763 Mackenzie in Phil. Trans. LIV. ao He had maay 

jaguy symptoms, as buboes, carbuncles, &c. 1888 Besant 
Ve logy R. Veferies 2 Thou shalt be afflicted with grievous 
plagny diseases, " 

. Infected or afflicted with the plague ; plague- 
stricken. Now rare or Oés. : 

1604 T. Wricut Passions w. ii, § 7. 139, Many physitians 
will scarce aduenture to deale with plaguie patients. 2613 
Jackson Creed 1, vii. § 4 To make no question whether he 
should meete his friend in a greue ouse. 1686 Goan 
Celest. Bodies ur i. 389 New Diseases..which have broke 
out..ioto this Plagwy e. 1766 Wat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 
101/1, L never was afraid to go into any large house, wherein 
a plagny person lived, provided that he was confined to one 
room. 

2. That is a plague; that causes severe affliction. 

1598 Q. Eniz. Bocth., etc. 122 If plagy wilz ther be that 
noyful ar. 1663 Burter Aud. 1. ii, 3 What plaguy Mis 
chiefs aad Mishaps Do dog him still. s727 Gav Begg. 
Og. u. iv, They make charming mistresses but plaguy 
wives. 1827 Scotr Jrn/, 16 Jan., I felt no increase of 
my plaguey malady {rheumatism]. 1868 Granstone Juv. 
Mund? xiii. (1870) 483 Nine days of bad or pay winds 
[eoof auemot] bring him to the land of the Lotos-Eaters. 

b. In weakened sense: That ‘ plagues’, troubles, 
or annoys one; vexatious, troublesome, annoying, 
disagreeable; hence col/og. as an expression of 
dislike or impatience, sinking into an (impatient 
or ill-natnred) intensive: =‘pestilent’, ‘con- 
founded’, excessive, exceeding, very great. 

1615 Row.anns MJelanc. Knt. 34 The Dragon had a 
plagny hide, And conld the sharpest steele abide. 1694 

fotrevx Kahelais ty. \xiv. 254 Women that have a 
plaguy deal of Religion. Bie Sueripan Duenna im. vi, A 

lagny while coming. 1806 in Spirtt Pub. Frnts. X. 217 

‘d a plaguey deal rather bea butcher than a calf! 1855 
Haniavaton Nat. & Hum, Nat. 1. 209, I like it a plagny 
sight better than hot rooms. 1879 Punch r7 May 222 That 
will mean a plaguy rise in the price of everything. 

B. as adv, = PLAGUILY. ee, indicating a 
degree of some quality that troubles one by its 
excess ; but sometimes humorous, or merely forcibly 
intensive. collog. 

3584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 208 
If we can speak fair and ‘semble, we shall be plaguy ric! 
1606 Suans. 7y. & Cr. n. iii, 187 He is so plaguy prond, 
1623 Frercner Aule a Wife 1 ii, She walked p eaty ee 
x D. in Tutchin Search Honesty Aij, To ka 
Thing, so Plagny hard to Find. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 
(1834) J. xxiv. 276 I’m a plaguy good-hnmoured old fellow. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxv, There .. were .. some 

laguy ill-looking characters amoag them. 1864 Par Eustace 

8 You've been a plaguy long time in coming, 

Plai, obs. form of Pray. 

Plaice (plés). Forms: 3-5 plais, 4-5 plays, 
4~7 playce, 5 playsce, playsse, 5-7 playse, 
place, 6 pleise, Sc. plase, 6-9 plaise, 4, 6- 
plaice. [ME. plais, plaice, a. OF. plaiz (12the.), 
plais, platis, early mod.F. plaise, pleisse, pladisse im 
late L. platessa (a 390 Auson.), ?£ Gr. mars 
broad, or root fla?- flat (see PLATE).] 

1. A well-known European flat-fish, Pletronectes 
Platessa, much used as food; in America exlended 
to varions allied species of this genus or of Lhe 
family Péeuronectide. (Pl. now rare; the collective 
sing. plaice being used instead.) i 

1380 Litt. Red Bk. Bristol (1900) 1. 90 Debent..dari.. 
de quolibet batello .. portante plais octo plais. ¢1300 
Hazvelok 86 He bar up wel a carte lode..of playces brode, 
Of grete lanmprees, aad of eles. 1307-8 Durham Ace. Rolls 
(Surtees) 3 In alho pisce, plaices, et sperlinges. 1392-3 Zard 
Derby's Bey. (Camden) 214 Item pro fflowndres et plays, 
iij duc. ¢1440 Anc, Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 437 OF 
lau or of codlynge, or of eles, or of pykes, or of soles, or 
tenches. 1580 Hottyaann Tveas. Fr. Long, Vne Plie, a 
fishe called a Place. 1617 Yanna Ling. 100 Aswell soles as 
plaises are inclosed in the net. 1661 J. Cumorey Sit. 
Baconica 18 Soale and Playce. .follow the tide into the fresh 
rivers. 1763 Chron.in Aan. Reg. 148 The several species of 
fish brought..1988 Plaise and Dabs. 180s BincLEY Amin. 
Biog. (1823) IY. 33 The Plaise and the Flounder..are each 
fonnd in great abundance ia most of the European seas. 
3841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 682 The appear- 
ance of these fishes is deceptive, and few imagine that, ia 
applying the term back and belly to the upper and under 
surfaces of a Plaice or a Turbot, they are adopting a 
phraseology quite inadmissible in an anatomical point of 
view, 

2. dial, = FLUKE 56,1 23 also platce-vorm. 

41733 LisLe Odsero. Husb. (1757) 337 These cored sheep 
have the flnck, or plaice-worm in their livers. 1732 W. Ettis 
Pract. Farmer (1759) 137 A rotten Sheep, he says, he has 
several Times, seen die with Plaises in his Liver and 
Head. 1896 Daily News 26 May 6/4 Flukes or plaice, as 
they are indifferently called, fram the resemblance they 


bear, are found in the biliary ducts, caused by the sheep . 


being placed on wet fresh-water submerged meadows. 
.8. attrib. and Comb., as plaice-fry; plaice-like 
adj.; t plaice-fluke, ? =sense 1; plaice-mouth, 
a small puckered or wry month; also aéfrid.; so 
plaice-mouthed a. ; plaice-worm (see sense 2). 
1596 Daraymrce tr. Lesite's Hist. Scot. 1. 41 Turbat, 
filuik, and “plase fluik. 1905 HWestur. Gaz. 17 Aug. re/2 At 
the Marine Hatchery, Aberdeen..The number of *plaice- 
fry that hatched out..was approximately 34,780,000, OF 88 
percent. ro00 J. Hurcutnson in Arch. Surg. X1. No. 41. 
FA Her hands and feet were of a deep dusky-red colour with 
large *plaice-like spots of lighter tint. 1609 B. Jonson Si. 
Wom, wt. iv, Did you thinke you had married..some inno- 
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cent..that wonld stand with her hands thus, and a “playse 
mouth, and looke vpon yon? 1602 Dekkrr Satiromastix 
Plays 1873 lL. a57_ My ie ee be ee 1595 LopcE 
Fig for Momus Sat. i, Mis *plaise-mouth'd wife. 

P aid (pled, pled). Also 6 plyd, playde, 
pladde, 6-8 plad, 7 pleid, 8 plaide, (pladd), 8 
(dial. 9) plod. [The same word as Gael. plaide, 
Ir. ‘ea blanket; ulterior etymology uncertain. 

The gnots. clearly bespeak a Scottish origin, and even in 
the 16th c. associate the s/aéd with the Highlands; but the 
want of carly evidence for the word In_Celtic leaves it 
doubtful whether the name originated in Gaelic or Lowland 
Sc, Gnelic er nrclopiats suggest derivation from peal? 
sheep.skin, ad. L, e¢f-7s, but this is phonetically improhable. 
The Sc. spelling s/afd is now usual, although the word is 
very generally pronounced g/ad in poe 

1. A long piece of twilled woollen cloth, usaally 
having a chequered or tartan pattern, forming the 
onter article of the Highland costume, and formerly 
worn in all parts of Scotland and the north of 
England, in cold or stormy weather, instead of 
a cloak or mantle. The Lowland ‘ Ls: aad 
plaid’, of a black chequer pattern on white, is 
commonly called a Maup. 

1s1a Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 203 Item, the vj day 
of Maij, in Air, for ane plaid to he the King ane coit. 1538 
fbid. V1. 443 For xxv, elnés bertane canwes to be pladis to 
the quenis hors. 1558 Aderdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 309 For the 
wrangous reiffing and away taking fra hir of ane plyd, 
ane pettioitt, twa curclus, ane collar (etc.} 1563 RANDOLPH 
Let, to Ceci? 13 June in Calr. Sc. Pag. 11, 13 A safferon 
shyrte ora Hylande pladde. 1578 Reg. Privy Councit Scot. 
111. 89 A plaid or blankat to keip the saidis bnirnis fra cauld. 
1606 Syivesten Du Bartas u. iv. ii. A yes 1oso And I 
my Self with my R de Pleid a-slope. 1638 Sir T. Heaazar 
Tra, (ed. 2) 32 hex {inhabitants of Java) gird them with 
a pa oanre plad or mantle. 1643 in Row Ast. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) p. xxiii, I dischargit wemen to cover thair 
headis withe thair plaidis intyme cuming in the kirk. 166a 
Eveuyn Diary 3 Oct., Painted ..as..a Scotch highlander 
in his plaid. “1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 267 A 
mantle..thrown about him like a Scotsman’s plaid. 1771 
Pennant Jour Scott, in 1769, 162 Their drechan, or plaid, 
consists of twelve or thirteen yards of a narrow stuff, wrapt 
round the middle, and reaches to the knees. 1774 CoLtver 
Hist, Eng. 1. 20 The tartan plads of Scotland. 1807 Byron 
Lachin y Gair ii, My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was 
the plaid [rine glade} Note. This word is erroneously 
pronounced p/ad: the proper pronunciation (according to 
the Scotch] 1s shown by the orthography. 1874 Princess 
ALice in Afem, (1884) 325 Will you tell her, the plaid she 
made me still goes everywhere with me, 

2. ‘The woollen cloth of which plaids are made; 
later, applied to other fabrics with a tartan pattern. 

1634 Sin T. Heanaert Trav, 146 They weare a smocke 
coufoured like our Scottish pee Jbid. 187 About their 
middles, they have a cloth of particoloured plad, like that 
with us in England. 17a4 De For Afem. Cavalier u. 156 
Their (the Highlanders’) Doublet, Breeches and Stockings, 
of a Seuff they called Plaid, striped a-cross red and yellow. 
1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 11. 413 Their waistcoats 
are also made of plaid. 1893 Georctana Hutu J/ist. Eng. 
Dress 1. 267 Plaids. .were made in large and small checks, 
in woollen cloth, in Irish poplin. 

3. A plaid or tartan pattern; a pattern of bars 
or stripes crossing each other at right angles. rave. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. . 

4. transf. Aman wearing a plaid; a Highlander, 

3814 Scort Wav. Ixii, He was hanged at Stirling..with 
his lieutenant, and four plaids besides. /déd. Ix. 

5. attrib, and Comd., as plaid cloak, -fold, shawl, 
trousers; plaid-patterned, -wrapped adjs.; plaid 
bed, a bed draped with plaid or tattan (fashion- 
able in England early in 18thc.); plaidman, a 
Highlander; plaid-nook (-neuk) Sz., one end of 
the folded plaid sewn up so as to form a large 
pouch or pocket. 

€ fue Cetta Fiennes Diary (1888) 799 A *pladd bed Lined 
wth indian Callicoe, 1837 W. lavinc Café. Bonnevilte (1849) 
275 In a few moments, his *plaid cloak was cut into 
numerous strips, 1814 Scotr Ld. of Isles v. xviii, Do not 
my “plaid-folds hold thee warm? 18:4 — JVaz. Ix, O}..1 
thought it was Ned Williams, and it is one of the “plaid- 
men. a1600 in Montgomerie’s Poems (S.T.S.) a81/18 
*Humff!’ quod the Helandman, and turned him abowt, 
And at his *plaid nuk the guly fell owt. 1886 STEVENSON 

idnapsed 1.6 A little Bible, to any inaplaid-neuk. 187 
W. S. Haywaro Love agst. World 54 Get mem “plata 
shawl and a plain dark bonnet. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. xxx, 
lle wore a pair of *plaid trousers, and a farge rough donble- 
breasted waistcoat. 1897 Crockett Lad’: Love xxiii, For all 
that the *plaid-wrapped girl knew or cared. 

Plaid, ME. f. PLEA; obs. pa. t. and pak. of Pray, 

Plaided (pla-déd, ptx-ded), ¢. [f. PLAID + -ED2.] 

1. Dressed in or wearing a plaid. 

i8oa Campari, Lockie’: Warning 51 Her bonneted 
chieftains. .All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 
1821 Scorr irate iv, His neighbourhood to the Grampians 
exposed him..to that species of visitation from the plaided 
ew he dwelt within their skirts, 1853 Macautav 

ist. Eng. xiii. II, 331 He..rode on horseback before his 
four hundred plaided clansmen, 

2. Made of plaid; having a plaid pattern. 

1814 Worpsw. L.xcursion 11.177 They marched In plaided 
Sie ve! “a adh ee! (1883) 65 ere 
h-plalded snuff-box. 190a Dai YON. 2 a 
A laided batiste frock. = a ‘ ‘ie 

laidie, -y (plétdi, pledi). Se. Also pladdy, 

Plaiddie. [f, PLaw + -1£.} A small plaid; also, 
a childish, sentimental, or poetic name for a plaid. 

1719 D'Unrey Pitls 11.159 His Highland pladdy. 1728 
Ramsay 7ea-t. Mise, Highland Laddic ii, With bonnet 
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blew, and belted plaldy [rine owas 1996 Buns ‘ Of, wert 
thou in the canld blast’ i, My plaidie to the angry airt, I'd 
shelter thee, 1863 Afortons of Bardon ANI. aqa Stay a 
moment, little girl,..let me wrap my plaiddie round you; 
it is cold. 

Plaiding (plédin, ple'din). Also 6-8 plad- 
ing, 7 pladding; Se. 7 plodan, 7-8 plaidine, 8 
plodden, 8-9 plaiden, 9 pladden. [f. Pualp + 
-InGl: ef. shirting, ae 

1, Material for plaids; a twilled woollen cloth; 
a cloth of a tartan pattern, 

1866 in Hay Fleming Afary Q. of Scots (1897) 499 Sax 
elnis of plaiding to lyne the cuvering [of a bed) with. 1617 
Moryson /¢in, nL 180 The women of the ntrey did 
weare cloakes made of course stuffe, of two or three colours 
in Checker worke, vulgarly called Plodan. 1640 Dunferm- 
tine Kirk-sess. Rec, (1865) 8 ¥* webb of plaidine of 20 ell. 
1656 Tucker Rep. in Misc. Sc. Burgh Ree. Soc. 2 There 
hath..beene..salmon, pladding, and corne, usually sent 
forth, 1670 Narsonoucu in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 
65 This hey wrap about their Bodies, as a Scottish Man 
doth his Plading. 4171 Act 6 Geo. l, & 13 heading, 
Frands. .in manufacturing Serges, Pladings, and Fingrums, 
1806 Gazetteer Scott. (ed. 2) 177 Coarse cloth of two or 
three colours, in checker-work, vulgarly called pladden. 

attrib, 1643 in Maidment Sfottiswoode Misc, (1845) H. 
66 A white plaidine wastecoat. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
u. iti, Change thy 
Trial App. 135 He had got the plaiden trowsers, then wore 
mp Bis rom the declarnnt’s father, or brother Allan. 

. A plaid or checkered pattern. 

1889 Farper’s Mag. XVIII. 844/1, I could discern a 
partiality for. .plaidings of blue and violet. 

|| Plaidoyer (pledwarye). Law. rare. [F. plaid- 
oyer a pleading, sb. nse of vb. inf. to plead, f. plaid 

*LEA.) An advocate’s speech; a Pesos plea. 

1996 Burke Regic. Peace ii, Wks. VINI. 256 The profit of 
copying musick, or stink piaidayers hy the sheet. 1880 
Me Ccay Own Times IV. |x. 346 It was an eloquent, 
patriotic, and impassioned p/atdoyer, 1883 Spectator 8 Sept. 
1155/2 His work is a monograph and a history, a p/atdoyer 
and_a judgment. . 

+Plaie. 06s. rare. In 6 playe. [a. F. plaie:— 
L. pléga wound: see PLAGUE sé.]_ A wound. 

@ 1547 Suarey “2ncid wv. a But now the wounded Quene, 
with heny care, Thronghout the veines she norisheth the 
playe, Surprised with blind flame. 

Plaie, obs. form of Puay. 

Plaig, plaik, var. ff. PLayock S¢., plaything, toy. 

Plaight, obs. form of Puart sé. and v. 

Plain (plén), 53.1 Forms: see Puatna.! [a. 
OF, plain:—L. plan-um a plain, prop. neut. of 
plan-us PLAIN a.t] 

1, A tract of country of which the general surface 
is comparatively flat; an extent of level ground 
or flat meadow land; applied sfec. (in proper or 

wasi-proper names) to certain extensive tracts of 
this character; e.g. Salisbury Plain, the Great 
Plain of England, etc. Also fg. 

Cities of the Piain (sc. of the Fordan), Sodom, Gomorrah, 
ete., pelore tet Sram m clare 

I . Grove. (Rolls) 155 Vpon plein of salesbury 
put eper wonder is Pat ston heme is Hs . &@1300 Cursor 
MM. 2831 Ne mak 3e¢ in be plain na duell, Tilt yee be comme 
in to be fell. gem Brena Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10831 

bataille scholde be in a pleyne Bytwyxt two watres. 1375 

ARnaouR Bruce vit. 613 Thai in full gret iy agane Out atibe 
woud rantothe plane, ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 32 
He sawe there vnder in a playn a moche ample and a grete 
medowe. 1530 Patscr. a55/1 Playne, a grounde that is 
without hylles, slater, layne. 1596 DaLayaMPLe tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1, 7 Heir agane sall 3¢ se braid planes. 1600 
J. Poav tr, Leo's Afrtca v. 256 The citie of Cairasan 
standeth vpon a sandie and desert plaine. 1611 Brats Gen. 
xiii. 12 Lot dwelled in the cities of the plaine, and pitched 
his tent toward Sodome. 1653 Watton Angier i. 36 The 
plains extended level with the ground. 1769 Gray Jx- 
stallation Ode 51 On Granta’s fruitful plain. 1840 Penny 
Cyct. XVIII. 207/2 The plains of America are generally 
characterised by their gramineous covering or their vast 
forests. 188a Geinin Zext Sk, Geol. m. we ii § 7. 451 A 
‘plain of marine denudation ' is that sea-level to which a 
mass of land has been reduced mainly be the subaerial forces. 

b. Chiefly a/. In colonial and U.S. use applied 
to level treeless tracts of country ; prairie. 

1979 G. R. Crank Campaign in flinois (1869) 29 We came 
into those level Plains that is frequent throughout this 
extensive Country. 1820 J. Osseo, Exp. Austraiia 
83 Free from timber or brush in various places;.. these 
tracts have hitherto received the particular denomination of 
plains. 1824 E. Cura Van Diemen's Land 55 The district 
called Macquarie Plains,..the plains bear a strong re- 
semblance to what are called Shep downs in England. 1875 
Temete & Snetpon Hist. Northficid, Mass. 19 Plains... 
[applied] hy the early settlers..to certain well defined 
tracts that had some common peculiarity of soil and con- 
dition, were nearly free from trees, and could be readily 
cultivated. 1 rf Lumnottz Among Cannibals v. 73 This 
bird [the cassowary].. does not .. frequent the open plains, 
but the thick brushwood. 

ce. transf. The level expanse of sea or sky. 

1567 Daant Horace, Efist, xviii. F vj, Then whilst thy 
ship doth kepe affote ydauncing on the plaine. 1728 Pors 
Dune. ut. 342 The sick’ning stars fade ot th'eethereal plain. 
1853 Kane Grinnell E-xp. xxii. (1856) 176 On the east we 
have the drift plain of Wellington Channel, impacted with 
floes, hummocks, and broken bergs. 

2. Aq open space as the scene of battle or contest ; 
the field. 7 take the plain: to take the field: 
see Frevp 56.7, Now poetic. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 349 Thomas randall tuk the 
playne With few folk. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 358 As he, 


laiding-coat for silk. 1753 Stewart's | 
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which was a Capitein, Tofore alle othre upoa the plein. 
1513 Douctas Aneis x. x. 146 Quhil fynaly Ascanyus the 
ayng e, And the remanent of Troiane barnage,.. Thayr 
strenth hes left, and — hes the plane. 1594 Swans. 
Rich. 117, ¥, iti, 291, 1 will leade forth my Soldiers to the 

laine. 2808 Scott Afarnrion vi. xxix. 7 Last of my race, 

a battle-plain That shout shall ne‘er be heard again | 

3. Au open space in the midst of houses. Jocal, 

1847-78 Hattiwewt, Plain, an open 5 os surrounded by 
houses nearly answering to the Italian Piazza. In the city 
of Norwich there are several: as St. Mary's Plain, the 
Theatre Plain, &c. 18.. Oxf Die: the Plain Gt. 
Clement's). 1895 G, H. Leonaso Speech at Oxford, Our 
Settlement is called the Broad Plain House. .simply because 
it happens to stand on the Broad Plain, 2 roadway so wide 
that we may almost claim it as one of the ‘open spaces’ of 
Bristol. . 2 

4. A level or flat surface (ideal or material). 
Now spelt p/ane (PLANE 56.3 1). 

+a. A geometrical plane. Oés. 

1570 Dre Afath. Pref #j, A broade magnitude, we call a 
Superficies ora Plaine. @ 1619 Fotneray A theont. u.ix. § 4 
(1622) 297 Whether solides or plaines. 1673 Rav Journ. 
Low C. 4 The Leaves..lie not in the same plain when shut 
hot make an ohtuse Angle. 1697 Be. Pataicn Comm, Exod. 
xx. 4 The Images..they might draw on a Plain. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 195 A convenieat height above the 
plain of the ring. 

b. A plane material surface; the even or smooth 
surface of a body without projections or elevatioas ; 
the flat or broad side of a board, as opposed to the 
edge. Obs. ot arch, 

1571 Dicces Panto, L xxxv. Ljb, You shal in your 
Parchement paper or other playne. .draw one treagnt lines 
1664 Powrr Exp. Philos. \ § Which she can at pleasure 
squeeze out, and so sodder and be-glew her self to the plain 
she walks on. @167a WittuGnay in Ray Journ. Lew Cy 
(679) 484 You ascend almost to the top without stairs, by 
gently inclining plains. 1703 Moxon Afeck. Exerc. 186 To 
take off the extuberances from the plain of the Board. 1794 
Rigging & ge ged 1.7 Plain, an even surface between 
the Coaks, 1863 P. S. Woastey foems & Transi. 8 The 
silver plains Of two huge valves, embossed with graven gold, 

te. A level (horizontal) area. Ods. 

1614 Setpen Tries /fon, 365 On the side of a stonie 
hill, is a circular plain, cut out of a main rock, with some 
xxiv. seats vnequall, which they call Arthur's Round Table. 
1673 Rav Yourn. Low C., Venice 160 In the plain_of the 
Conncil-chamber, are placed .. three urns called Capelli. 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1.68/2 Walls, which .. have 
somewhat of a plain at the foot of them, where they may.. 
be kept from filling up the ditch with their rines, > 

+5. Printing. ‘Yhe flat bottom of the lining-stick 
(see Linino v4/. 6.2 6). Obs. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xvii. p2 The Plain 
is exactly Flat, Straight, and Smooth. | 

6. The floor of the hall in which the French 
National Convention met at the time of the Revo- 
Intion; heace applied to the more moderate patty 
which occupied seats there. Cf. Mountain. 

1827 Scotr Nafolcon Introd., Wks. 1870 IX. 30 In ' the 
Plain',..a position held by deputies affecting independence, 
both of the Girondists and the Jacobins,. sate a large num- 
ber. /déd. 32 The members of the Plain. | 

7. The horizontal surface of a billiard-table. 

1780 Char. in Ann. Reg. 16/2 The royal ball reached 
that of the enemy, and with a single blow drove it off the 
plain, 1825 C. M. Westacotr Eng, Spy J. 159 Echo and 
aman of Trinity set forth for the plains of Betteris, Nofe, 
Plains of Betteris, the diversion of billiards. 

+8. = PLan sé. 1, PLANE 56.3 2. Ods. 

1689 Leax Waterwks. 19, } have represented here the 
plain of the Orthographie. e 

9. [Puan a. 8.] Plain cloth; a kind of flannel. 

ax600 T. Smitu Let. in Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) 11. v. 
xix. 401/2 Also of pyndewhites and Playnes made in the 
west country. 1916 Bradford Parish Acc. (E.D.D.), For 
Blne Plain for mending the same [long cushions], 12. 14. 
17as Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz... 
Arrangoes..Perpetts, Welch Plains, 1799 f/ull Adverétser 
12 Jan. 2/3 Woollen drapery .. jeans, quiltings, .. plains, 
mixtures, 1847-78 Hatuiwert, Parn,..a kind o flannel. 

attrib, and Comb., as plain land, station; 
plain-like adj. ; also with plains-, as plains-cattle, 
-country, -craft, -people. See also PLAINSMAN, 

1375 Barsoun Bruce x1. 337 He of the playne-land had 
alsua Of Armyt men ane mekill rout. 1834 Nat. PArlot 
IIL. Afath. Geog. i. 1/2 (Usef. Knowl Soc.) Deceived by the 


| plain-like appearance of the earth..they conceived it to be 


an extensive plain meeting the heavens on every side. 1875 
Tempe & SHet.pon Hist. Northfield, Mass. 64 Plain lands 
. were then reckoned nearly worthless. 1884 Daily News 
az Feb. 5/7 Assouan..is healthier than Meerut, Mooltan, 
Mean Meer, or almost any Jain station in India. 

rf *R, Botorewoop For, Reformer (1891) 220 First- 
class, fattening, plains-country cattle station. 1899 Scriéner’s 
Mag. XXV. 19/1 Here their woodcraft and plainscraft, their 
knowledge of the rifle, helped us very much. 1899 Daily 
News 12 Jan. 6/1 The writer has lived..with the plains 
people in their homes for many years. 

Plain, 56.2 Now dia/. [f. PLatn v.] An expres- 
sion of pain, grief, or discontent; complaint, Jamen- 
tation: = PLaInT sd. 

e1ggo Pryde & Abuse of Women 231 In Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
a44 And for oore sad & honest playnes, A joyeful! place in 
heaven. 1563 B. Goocs Zg/ags (Ath.) 95 Why dydste thou 
than, kepe backe thy all playn? 1834 Scorn Ld, of 
istes vy. ix, The warrior-threat, the infant's plain, The 
mother’s Screams, were heard in vaio. 1876 WAzthy Gloss, 
Plains, complaints in all senses. < 

Plain (plzin), 2.1 and adv, Also 4 plein, -6 
(playen), 4-6 pleyn, -6, 4-7 playn(e, plaine, 
plane. [a. OF. plain :—L. plan-us flat. In Sc. 


PLAIN. 


usnally spelt s/ane from14the.; in English orig. plain 
ae) in all senses, including the geometrical (1c), 

‘or which PLANE was substituted ¢ 1700. 

Prat a.2 (F. plein) having the same form, there are ME. 
instances in ahich it is difficult to determine which word 
wns meant. See A. 3b, B. 6, 7.] 

A. adj. . 

I. 1. Flat, level, even; free from elevations and 
depressions. @. Said esp. of a horizontal surface, as 
of the ground, or + of the sea when calm and un- 


disturbed (04s.). 

¢ 1330 R. Bavune Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1772 Lette be 
Troiens be pleyn lond. ¢1400 Macnpev. (Roxb.) xxviii. tag 
Pe land of Caldee es a playne cuntree. 1480 Caxton Descr, 
Brit. 47 The londe is not pleyne hut full of montayns. 
1ggo SuaKs. AZids. NV. ut. ii. 404 Follow me then to plainer 

round. 16ag N. Carrentenr Geog. Del. i ii. (1635) 34 
the Earth were plaine, all the Northern Starres would 
appeare to the inhabitants of the Southerne Regions. 1665 
e Haveas tr. P. della Valle's Trav. E. (ndia 108 We 
lodg'd about a musket-shot without the Fort, in a plane and 
somewhat low place. 1766 Westev Wes, (1872) IIT. aso, 
TI recovered some strength, so as to be able to walk a little 
on plain ground. 1847 Gaote Greece 11. xxv. IV. 16 Between 
the last-mentioned gulf (the Thermaic] and the eastern 
counterforts of Olympus and Bermius there exists a narrow 
strip of plain land. 

+b. In general sense: Flat. Ods. 

13.. K. Adis. 6414 (Bodl. MS.) Men of selconb gest Pe 
fice hij han playne & hard As it were an Okes bord. 
1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. Rv. \W. (Bodl. MS.), The sole 
of pe foote.. hatte planta in latine for itis playne. 1565-73 
Coorea Thesaurus, Compressa pau aut porrecta ferire, 
..to strike with the fist, or with the playne hande. 1607 
Toprsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 120 Wis back is plain to his 
lail, his eyes quick, his ears long hanging, but sometimes 
stand up. 16%7 Moavsow /fin. 1. arg The houses are built 
after the manner of Asia,..one roofe high, and plaine in the 
top. 16s0 Butwer Anthropomet. 147 They shut in their 
heads behinde and before in hoards, so that the whole face 
may become plain and dilated. 

+o. Geom, Obs. Now PLANE a. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. j, Every playne magnitude, hath 
also length. 1570 Bittincstey Auctéd 1. del. viii. 3 A plaine 
angle is an inclination or bowing of two lines the one to the 
other. 1660 Barrow Lucid 1. Def. vii, A plain Superficies 
is that which lies equally betwixt its lines. 1727 [see plano- 
cylindrical s.v. Prawo-'), ‘ 

+d. To make, throw down, beat down (a build- 
ing, city, etc.) plain wrth the earth or ground, 
etc,: to level with the ground, raze to the earth. 
¢1400 Maunorv. (Roxb.) xi. 48 pis citee tuke Iosue.. and 
kest it doune, and made it euen playne with be erthe. 1436 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 152 The walles they wold ber adowne, 
-.Alle schuld be mad fulle playn. 1548 Hatt CAron., 
Hen, Vil 44 He with his miners rased and onerthrewe the 
castell to the playne grounde, 1568 Gaarton Chron. II. 94 
He threwe downe the Castell plaine with the ground. 1596 
Srenser State [ved, Wks. (Globe) 615/2 It was his pollicye 
to leave noe holdes behind him, but to make all playne and 
wast. 1596 Harincton Aetant. A jaz (1814) 92 Down, down 
with it at any hand, Make all things plain, let nothing stand. 
1648 Gace West Ind. 48 The greatest part of their City.. 
beaten down plain with the ground, 
+ 2. Smooth, even; frce from roughness or un- 


evenness of surface. Ods. exe. in comb. or phrases: 
see VI. 

13. BE. Altit. P. B. 1068 Pat euer is polyced als playn 
as perle seluen. ¢1430 Lyoc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
4: Also pleyne was his de at the morwe, As at even. 
1859 Mornwvxc Evonywt. 208 If the face be wet and rubbed 
with the same it shall be plaine and cleare, that it shall 
seme angellike, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixviii. 99 Turners .. 
do vse them to polish, and make playne, and smoth their 
workes. 1678 Hoanes Decan:. ix, 108 Much more then will 
it adhere..when..both it and the Iron have a plain Super- 
ficies. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohammetans ix, (1738) 186 
Smooth'd over the Meal, and made it plain. 


th. fig. Of the wind: Not rough; gentle. Ods. 


¢1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 3 The ayre attem- 
pered, the wyndes smowth and playne. 

3. Free from obstructions or interruptions; un- 
obstructed, clear, open; (of a country, a space) 
clear of woods, buildings, or occnpants ; (of the 
sea) open, unconfined; open to the elements or 
to general view; public. Also jig. Ods. exe. dial. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1723 Whaa al was 
fees ae nae was poy 134 fa ie Allit. P. C. 439 For 

it watz playn in bat place for plyande greuez, at 

Kut. de Ta Tour (1868) 126 She strane a chidde in are 
plaine strete wit her neygheboures. 1546 Suppiic. of Poors 
Commtons (1872) 78 A churche .. pleasauntly beset with 
groues and playn feldes. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 16 
Able to give him battell in the plaine sea, 1611 SrEED 
Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. x.§ 43 He afficmes, that it was in the 
plainefield, ours, that it was an Amhush, 1618 Munoay 
Stow's Surv. There were two woods in the parish, but 
now they are both made plaine of wood. 1748 Anson's Voy, 
ni, xiv, 286 Its walls are built upon the plain ground, without 
either outwork or ditch before them. 1864 Vorks. Prov., 
Kirkéy, This street is very plain, the wind is much felt in it. 

tb. In plain field there was in later use prob. 
association with p/arn datile, etc. = open (i.e, full) 
battle ; see Puain 2.2 3. 

1400 Destr. Trey 7218 And past furth prudly into be plaine 
feld. 1523 Lp, Beanens Frorss. 1. cexxi. 288 They. chengnt 
towynne the victory with their handes in playne felde. 1533 
BEttenoen Livy 1. (S, T. S.) 1. 237 It was fochtin in plane 
feild [L. 2g#0 campo] with displayit baneris. 1647 N. Bacon 
Dise. Govt. Eng. iv. 14 Unsubdued..and now given over 
by the Romans in a plain field. 

e, transf. Unobstructed, clear (view, sight). 

1613 Havwaan Norm. Kings 22 With n furious charge .. 


936 


either slew them or tooke them prisoners, in the plaine view 
of their King. 1867 Suton Homuletics iii. (1869) 54 An 
object is in plain sight, when the form and shape of it are 
distinctly visible. A P 

II. 4. Open, clear to the senses or mind; evident, 
manifest, obvious; easily distinguishable or re- 


cognizable. 

a13sa Minor Poems iii. 35 Pare he made his mone playne 
Pat no man suld say pare ogayne. 1423 Jas. 1 Xéngis Q. 
exvi, Toa token pleyne, As of my teris cummyth all this 
reyne. 1514 Barctay Cyt. § Uplondyshns, (Percy Soc.) 

. Ixvii, Think that none their pate errour note. ¢4 
tees Pemaroxe Ps. wix. xi, Make it playne, hat God .. 
Rules all, 1596 Srensea F. Q. tv. i. 2g The moniments 
whereof there hyding beene, As plaine as at the first when 
they were fresh and greene. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. vii, It 
is plainthat AD is not equal to AC. 1736 BuTLer Anal. 
1. iii, Wks. 1874. I. 190 Practical Christianity .. is a plain 
and obvious thing. 1813 Scotr Rokeby 1, v, Now nigh and 

lain the sound appears. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. or 
Lee me make my meaning plainer in this way. 

5. That is clearly what the name expresses; 
open, manifest, direct, unmistakable; downright, 
mere, sheer, ‘ flat’, nbsolute. 

@1300 Cursor M. 929 (Cott.) For pou ne es but a pudre 
plain To puder sal bou worth a gain. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 
3504 Hope ye, Parys, playn pefte vnponysshet wilbe? 
4635 Coveroate £cc?. i. x All is but vanite .. all is hut 
pea vanite. 1g81 Ricu Farew. Milit. Prof. (1846) 208 

y plaine force [he] pulles hym doune on the flower. 1594 
R. D. Hypnerotomachia 67, Wee ascended vp to the 
playne toppe. a Brare (Douay) Ges, Brief Kemonstr. 

Pace confessed of al that are not plaine Atheists. 
1643 in 
aoe One throu plain fier went strait mad. 1669 Penn 
No Cross vii. § 1 Whilst a plain Stranger to the Cross 
of Christ. 1833 Lama Elia Ser. u. Pref. (1865) 236 He 
reaped plain unequivocal hatred. : e 

6. Of which the meaning is cvident; simple, in- 
telligible, readily understood. 

¢1380 Wvenir Sern. Sel. Wks, I. 362 pis gospel tellip a 
playen storie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxvii. 
{Bod}. MS.), Sweuenes pat beb trewe beth sommetyme 
openne and playne and sommetyme ywrapped vader .. 
derke tokenyngges. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cost. 94, 
It onght to be vttered with playner wordes, to take awaye 
all ambignitie. 166a Stittincr., Orig. Sacr. u. vii. § 3 
Can any thing be more plain then the graduall progress 
of Divine revelation from the beginning of the world? 
1gag Butter Seri, Wks. 1874 11. 65 Morality and religion 
must be somewhat plain and easy to be understood. 1861 
Mas, Caatyte Lett. II. 80 Tell her distinctly what you 
want,.in few plain words. 

b. transf. Said of the-speaker or writer. 

15ss Even Decades 53, 1 had rather bee playne then 
curious. 1648 Micron Observe. Art. Peace Wks. 185: 1V. 
555 Actions, of whatever sort, [are] thir own plainest Inter- 
preters. 1867 Sueno Homiletics iii (1869) 55 A plain 
writer or speaker mukes the truth and the mind impinge 
upon each other. d é 

. Not intricate or complicated ; simple. 

1689 Hoote Comenius’ Vis. World (1672) 4 Plain sounds 
[stniplices sonos) of which mans speech consisteth. 1669 
Stuamy Mariner's Slag. vu. iii. 6 Of all Dials, this is 
the plainest; for it is no more but divide a whole Circle 
into 24 equal parts. 1782 Miss Buanev Cectdia ur. iv, She 
determined..to place them in some cheap school, where 
they might be taught plain work. 1834 Bowaine Afinor 
Morals 143 The Jacquard loom .. hy which the most com- 
plicated patterns can be woven with the same ease_as the 
plaines. 1895 Chamd. Frul. ax Sept, 599/1 Fisher's 
machine was intended rather for embroidering than for 
plain sewing. 

III, 8. Without embellishment, addition, or 
decorative pattern or colouring ; unembellished, not 
ornate; simple, bare, bald; (of the hair) worn 
straight, not curled; (of drawings, lithographs, etc.) 
not coloured. Also jig. 

(13.. Coer de £. 3631 Ty! he have maad al playn werk 
Off thy clothes of gold, into thy serk [ed. scherk}.] _¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Frank. Prof, 48, 1 lerned neuere Rethorik cer- 
teyn Thyng pat I speke it moot be bare and pleyn. 1459 
Paston Lett. \. 489, ij playn horde clothys for my maister is 
table. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nickolay's Voy, ui. xxii. 
11a A faire cloth embrodered with leaues about it or els 

laine. 1655 Stancey //ist, Philos. ut. (1701) 88/1 A young 

Tan, .. describ'd by Plato, with long plain Hair. 1670 
Laov M. Bertie in rath Rep. Hist. MSS. Conn App. v. 
21 Most wore emhraudered bodys with plaine black eas 
of Morella Mohair and Prunella and such stuffs. 1687 A. 
Lovet tr. Shevenot's Trav. 1. 117 Escutcheons of two 
Crosses, the one plain and the other Anchred. 1806-7 J. 
BeresrorD Afisertes Hum. Life (1826) v1. i, Both figures 
being pesey coloured and partly plain. 1865 Luaaock 
Preh. Times 6 The celts are generally plain, hut sometimes 
ornamented with ridges, dots, or lines. AMfod. Sets of 
picture-postcards, plain or coloured. 

tb. et armour or wenpons ; unarmed. 

@1300 Cursor Jf. 7564 Wit armes cums pou me agai 
Anda agains pe al puine P me ony 

c. Cards. (a) Applied to the common as 
opposed to the picture cards. (6) Not tramps. 

1844 Dickens Sfart, Chuz. xvii, Court cards and plain 
cards of every denomination. 186a ‘Cavenoisu'’ Whis? 
(1870) 29 Plain suits are suits not trumps. /éid. (1886) 64 
Ace, king, queen, knave, in plain snits, 1893 Koutledge’s 
Yung. Gentil. eee Jan 94/1 ‘Court card’ or ‘plain card‘, 
as the case may be. 

d. Plainly woven; not corded, twilled, or the 
like ; withont figured pe transf. of muscle. 

3875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Plain cloth, not twilled, 1895 
Syd. Soe. Lez, Plain muscles, unstriated muscles, as 
opposed to striated muscles. 

9. Afus. (See quols.) 


1609 Dovctano Oraith. Microl. 3 Plaine Musicke..is a 


PLAIN. 


simple and vniforme prolation of Notes, which can neither 
be augmented nor diminished. 1872 O. Suirtey Gioss. 
Eccl, Terms 6 The accent being.. plain, i. e. monotone, 

10. Of simple composition or preparation; not 
compounded of many ingredients; not elaborate, 
Of food: Not rich or highly seasoned, simple, 

Plain bread and butter, i.e, without the addition of pre- 
serves, etc.; @ plain tea, tea with plain bread and butter; 
plain water, water without any infusion or addition. 

1655 Cuurerrea, etc. Aiverius vi. 1.131 A plainer Medicine 
ts made of Plantane and Rose Water. 1668 Cuas. El in 
Julia Cartwright Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 263 The 

laner your diett is the better health you will have. 178 
MikUuoesncos Dis. Children (1799) 1. 163 To chew a bit of 
hread [or] eat a bit of plain pudding. 1803 tr. P. Le Braun's 
Btons. Botte U1. 153 It is singular that the Marquis d’ 
Arancey should .. partake of plain roast and boiled. 1879 
Spectator a4 May 645 [As a] school-boy counts the currants 
in an unusually plaincake. 1883 Biack Shandon Bells xv, 
The dinner was a plain one. “1897 A Udbutt's Syst. Med. 
Ill. 2: Plain water, barley water, lemonnde, .. may be 


| allowed at will to assuage the thirst. 


orothea Townshend Life 6 Lett. £. Porter xiii, | 


IV. 11. Open in behaviour; free from duplicity 
or reserve; guileless, honest, candid, frank. Ods, 
exe. in sense Outspoken. 

01374 Cnaucer Anel. § Arc. 87 But he was double in love 
and nothing pleyne. ¢1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. +3 Bot 
wher the herte is plein withonte guile. 14:8 Cutcuee in 
Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. I. 5 3e schol fynde hym a good 
man.., and pleyn to 3n with owte feyntese. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tonr ¥ j, Thenne sayd to her the good man whiche 
was a playn man and trewe. 1567 Harman Caveat 63 
* Wel, I wyl tell the’, quoth this Chamherlayne. ‘I wylbe 

layne with the’. 1653 WaLtou Angler iii. 74, I wil sing a 

ong if any body wil sing another; else, to be plain with 
yous I wil sing none. 1914 ArautuNnot John Bull w. vi, I 
love to be plain. I'd as lief see myself in Ecclesdown 
Castle, as thee in Clay Pool! @1718 Penn Wes, (1726) 1. 
320 Mordecai was too plain and stout and not Fine and 
Subtil enough to avoid the Displeasure of Haman. 


12. Free from ambiguity, evasion, or subterfuge ; 


straightforward, direct. 

In plain truth there is often preseni the notion of 
‘navarnished, uncolonred’, Platn English: see C. below. 

c1g00 Alelusine 193 Certaynly, my lord, .. ye saye the 
Bae tronth of it. 1513 More Nich. 7/7 (1883) 9 Flattery 
shall hane more place then plaine and faithfull aduyse. 
1g60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Como, 30 Thou shouldest make a 
playne and directe answere. 1581 Mutcaster Positions 
Xxxvii. (1887) 161 Such..as haue preferred plaine trueth, 
before painted colours, 1695 Concagve Love for L, iv. v, 
Tell me in plain Terms what the Matter is with bim, or I'll 
crack your Fool's Skull. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 73/2 
If you do not give a plain answer to a plain question, you 
will be committed. 1855 Macautay A/ist, Eng, xili, 111. 
286 The Scottish Estates used plain language, simply 
because it was impossible for them, situated as they were, 
to nse evasive language. 1856 Frovoe /ést. Eng. (1858) 1. 
vy. 462 Plain speech is never without its value. 

+b. absol, = Plain fact, plain state. Ods. ‘ 

1386 Cuavcer Ant’s 7. 233 We moste endure this is 
the short and playn. 1463 in 10th Rep. Hist, MISS. Comm. 
App. v. 30x Bothe parties to tell the gore of the matire. 
I Locke Govt. 1. ix. § 86 Not to follow our A[uthor] too 
far out of the Way, the plain of the Case is this. 


V. 18. Having no spccial qualities or preten- 


| sions; not exceptionally gifted or cultured ; ordi- 


nary, simple, unsophisticated; such as characterizes 
ordinary people. f 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary ui. (16a5) oz What in my 
plaine conceit..may be thought most consonant and worthy. 
1896 Suaxs, Aferch. V. ut. v. 62, 1 pray thee vaderstand a 
eae man in his plaine meaning. 1741 Aopison Spect. 

0. 165 P 4 A Man of good Estate and plain Sense. 1790 
Burxe &. Rev. Wks. V. 35 To me, who am but a plain 
man, the proceeding looks a little too refined, and too 
ingenious. 1865 M. Arxoto Ess. Crit, Pref 15 A plain 
citizen of the republic of letters. 1899 Ince Chr. Alysticisnit 
vii, 256 There are two views of this sacrament [the Lord's 
Supper] which the ‘plain man’ has always found much 
easier to understand than the symbolic view which is that 
of our Church. ; . 

14. Not distinguished by rank or position; belong- 
ing to the commonalty; lowly, common, ordinary. 

1580 G. Haavev Let. to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) 1. 84 No 
man but Minion, Stowte, Lowte, Plaine swayne, quoth a 
Lording. 1639 Futter Holy War vy. xxix. (1840) 294 Seeing 
within fourteen generations, the royal blood of the kings 
of Judah ran inthe veins of plain Joseph, a painful car- 

‘ter, 1642 R. Caarenter Experience ut. iv. a8 The 

out; which we poore plaine people are ignorant of 1742 
Westev IV&s. (1830) 1. 372, 1 preached to several hundred 
of plain people. genes Anglo-Sax. Freedont 264 
The admission in England of a vast body of the plain 
people to a share in the government, 

15. Of simple manners; homely, unaffected. 

601 R. Jounson Kined. & Comm. (1603) 82 Being, (as 
all the Germaines are) plaine and homely in their behauiour 
and intertainment. 1667 Prevs Diary 20 Sept., And indeed 
{she} is, as I always thought, one of the modestest, prettiest, 
plain women that ever 1 saw. 1706 E. WARD Wooden 
World Diss. 106 This same plain hlunt Sea-Animal. .in his 
ar-Jacket and Wide Knee'd Trowzers. 1904 Darly Chron. 
8 Jan. 5/4 They spoke of their immense pleasure at the 
visit of their Queen..‘She isa plain woman, a very plain 
woman like ourselves’. a 

16. Simple in dress or habits; clothed or living 


piialy not luxnrions or ostentatious; frngal. 

1613 Puncas Pilgrimage (1614) 632 He is about thirtie 
sixe yeares, very civill and plaine in habite, 1638 Sir T. 
Herpert Yrav. (ed. 2) 232 The old men went plaine; the 
young mens habit was rich. 1663 Cowtey Verses § Essy 
Avarice (1669) 130 The old plain’ way, ye Gods, let me be 
Poor. 1700 Davorn Charac. Gd. Parson 101 The holy 


father holds a double reign, The prince may keep his pomp) : 


PLAIN. 


the fisher must he plain. 2871 Buacktr Four Phases i. 6 
His hahits of life were remarkably plain and frugal. 


17. Of ordinary appearance; not beautiful or 
well-favonred ; homely ; often used enphemislically 


for Ill-favoured, ely. 

1749 Fietpixnc fom Jones 1. viii, A general and bitter 
invective against beauty..with many compassionnte con- 
siderations for all honest, plain girls, 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride §& Pref. xxxi, Handsome young men must have some- 
thing to live on, as well as the plain. 1838 B'xess Bunsen 
in Mare Life 1. xi. 485 The higher classes are decidedly 
plain and ungraceful, “3 C. R. Corerince in Afonthly 
Packet Christmas No. 71 Even in the days of Arthur some 
women must have been very plain. 12903 Westie. Gas, 
4 Mar. 4/3 Mrs. Praga..declares that ‘nowadays nobody 
need be plain, and when I say plain I use the word in the 
sense of ugly’. 

VI. Phrases. 

18. Plarn is emphasized by various comparisons, 
orlg. applieable in particular senses, but after- 
wards humorously or irrationally applied to others; 


a. esp. plain as a pikestaff (earlier packstaff). 

1542-1691 [see Packstarr]. 1§91-[see Pikestarf). ¢ 1622 
Foro, etc. Witch Edmonton u.i, Sew. 1 understand thee 
unt; be plain, myson. Cyd. As a pike-staff, mother. 1632 
Weever Auc, Fun, Afon, 103 In... Scotland.. Religion is.. 
pure and spotlesse without ceremonie, and plain as a pike 
staffe without a surplise. ¢ 268g Vitcrers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Conf. Wks. 1705 I1. 37, I see, el ee asa pike staff, that 
tis no thing but a Cork. 1834 Hoon Zy/ney Hall (1840) 

79 You've got my meaning as plain as a L eoree de #41873 
fern Ken. Chillingly u. ix. (1878) 106 She is as plain as 
apikestaff. 1894 Pall Mali Mag. Sept. 37 There was my 
own spoor as plain as a pikestaff. 

b. Also, plain asa packsaddle, as print, as the 
sun at noonday, as Salisbury an on Salisbury 
Plain), as way fo parish-church, ete. See also 
DonstTAaBLeE I b,c. 

[1542 Uvate Erase. eat k. 1. 179b, Thom trouthe, or 
a Sarisbuirie.] 1553 T. Witson Rhe?t, (1580) 143 An 

oneste true dealyng seruant out of douhte, plaine as a packe- 
saddle. .though his witte was simple. 2600 Suaxs, A. V. Z. 
ui, vii, 2 And why sir must they so? The why is plaine, as 
way to Parish Church. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. xiii, ‘Why ‘, 
said Mr. Roker, ‘it’s as plain as Salishury ’, oh Frovor 
Cesar xi, 121 It was plain as the sun at midday. 1895 
Crockett in Cornk. Mag. Dec. 58r A look which said as 
Plain as print, ‘ Have you not had enough?’ 

+19. a. Ad plain, in (Sc. into) plain, unto the 
Plain: plainly, in plain terms, ete. b. Plain at 
the eye: plain to be seen, evident. Ods. 

€1400 Rom. Rose 5663 It is maked mencioun Of cure 
Countre pleyn at the eye. c1q20 Liber Cocorumt (1863) 7 
Per of I schalle speke more In Lies 1444 in Wars Eng, 
tn France (Rolls) 1. 463 By..whiche..it may appere unto 
you more at plain, ¢14g0 Hottann How/at 211 The arch- 
dene, that ourman, ay ptechand in plane, Correker of kirk- 
men was clepit the Claik. 1486 B&. St, Adbans Evj, When 
ye se vnto the playne hee at the last..Say, /a douce amy la 
esta, 3513 Dovctas nels 1. vi. 36 Trewlie, maidin, in 
plane, Nane of thi sisteris did I heir nese. 1600 WW. Watson 
Decacoridon (1602) 217 (He told} him in plaine, the case was 
altered. 2667 Mitton ?. Z. 1x. 758 In plain then, what 
eg he but to know, Forhids us good, forhids us to be 
wise 

B. adv. (Various adverbial nses of the adj.) 

L. +1. Ina flat, level, or even position; evenly. 

7523 Frrzuers. A/usd. § 127 YE the bowes wyll not lye 
pare in the hedge, than cut it the more halfe asonder & 
bynde it into the hedge. 2642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 
um, xvii, What's the cause That they thus stagger in the 
ge ae skie? . 

2. With clearness of expression; withont circum- 
location or amblguity, clearly, Intelligibly, candidly. 

1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 129 As it is innermore 
pleyn i-write [sfcse/ LR aig pore x390 GowEa 
Conf, II. 105 Withoute which, to telle plein, Alle othre 
Science is in vein. ¢2475 Rauf Coilear 315 ‘That 1 haue 
said I sali hald, and that I tell the plane. 1588 Snaxs. 
£. L. L. Ww. iii, 272 Sir to ee plaine, I'le finde a fairer 
face not washt today. 2607 S. Cottixs Serm. (1608) 13 If 
you will haue one spenke plainer..than S. Paul heere doth. 
1850 J. H. Newnan Diffic. Angie, 318 Soon others began 
to speak plainer than he, 

3. With clearness or distinetness of perception or 
utterance ; clearly, manifestly, evidently. 

1§90 Srenser /, Q. 1, i. 26 Ay wont in desert darknes to 
femaine, Where plain none might her see, nor she see any 
ave 1784 New Spectator No 22. 3 Did not Torquato 
asso speak plain at six months old? x84: Miss Mitroan 
in L'Estrange Lift 111. viii, 130 The part plainest to be seen 
was the figure as it rose and sank above the paling. a 2861 
Mas. Brownine Mother § Poet v,lmade them, -Speak plain 
the word country. 

+4. Simply, Panty pag Obs. 

3535 Coverpate &id/e Ded., Christes admynistracion was 
hothyng temporal, but playne spirituall. 1551 T. Witson 
i ad (1580) 18 Whiche either Naturall reason proueth 
either to bee plaine false, or the experience of man dectareth 
to bee vatrue. €2sox in Lett, Lit. Afen (Camden) 78 The 
Russe yovernment 15 plaine tirannycall, 2596 DaLayMrLe 
tr. Lestie's Hist, Scot, 1. 97 wtarg., The Scottis bordirers to 
tile the land plane abhoris, 

5. In other senses of the adj. Obs. 

€1470 Harpinc Chron. un. v, Within iii, wekes was all 
this done full playn, ¢2475 Partenay 920 Many ladyes.. 

Vent to A company with the Conntesse plain, Ech wel. 
comyng hir after ther degre. ¢1§60A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) 
iv. 78 Or scho war kissit plane, Scho leir be eit thryiss, 
1807-8 Svo. Surtu Plymley's Lett. x. Wks, 1859 1.3 75/2 He 
dresses plain, loves hunting and farming. 

II. It is not clear whether the following belong 

10 this word or to PLain a2, F. plein. 

Vo. VII. 


eee 
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+6. Entirely, quite; ? fully. = Curay adv, 5. 

€1330 R, Baunne CAvon, iVace (Rolls) 14025 He was 
passed be mountes pleyn. ¢ 1450 Hottano Howlaé 74, 1 will 
apace to the Pape, and pass till him plane. cx460 P/a 

acram, 137, 1 praye the goo wele Reve thorowght 
eraclea, c1goo New Not-br. Mfayd 119, 1, that hym i 
Shall be expoulsed pine’ z Gude & Godlie B.(S.T.5.) 
132, [ haif na mycht, Me to defend Fea hellis pane, bot gif 
thow plane Me succour send, 

+7. Directly, due; ?fall. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxavi. (Percy Soc.) 191 So forthe 
we sayled right playne southwest. 1g27 Prose Life St. 
Brandan (Percy Soc.) 38 They sayled playn eest, and than 
they sawe an ylonde, ¢ 1540 Boorpe The boke for to Lerne 
Bij b, Better it is.. chat y* wyadowes do open playne north, 
than playne south, 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. v. 112 
[The savages] were confined to a neck of land surrounded 
with high rocks behind them, and lying plain towards the 
sea before them, 5 

C. Combinations. 

a. With the adj.: chicfly parasynthetic, as 
plain-bodied, -clothed, -faced, -featured, -garbed, 
ete.; also plain-looking. See also PLAIN-HEARTED, 

3825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan 11. 109 The martial, plain- 
looking stranger. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. ax. 223 

he fish..are always plain bodied creatures in the best 
mediaeval sculpture. 2882 ‘Ourpa' Maremma 1. i, 18 A 
plain-featured, clear-skinned woman, 1893 Gunter Afiss 
Dividends 186 Respect for all women, young or old, beautiful 
or lain-faced, 

. With the adv., as plain-dressing, -going, 
-meaning, -pranked, -seeming. See also PLAIN- 
DEALER, -DEALING, -SPEAKING, -SPOKEN. 

1579 W. Witkinson Confit. Familye of Loue 2 Playne 
meaning men walk openly at noone. 2598 SyLvesterR Dx 
Bartas u. it, u. Badylon 655 His ee mare stile he 
strengthens in such sort. 1830 Miss Mitrorp Vil/age Ser. 
Wy. (1863) 252 As active, and as plain-dressing..at forty-five 
as she was at nineteen. 

ce. Special combs.: plain-back, -backe, weavers’ 
name for a kind of worsted fabric; plain elothes, 
ordinary civil or citizen dress, unofficial dress, 
mufti; opp. to Uxirorm; also aétrié., as plain- 
clothes constable, officer ; plain-compass, 2 simple 


All 
ght, | 


form of the surveyor’s compass (Knight Dret. Afech. | 


1875); plain cook sé.,a person, usually a woman, 
eapable of preparing simple dishes; plain-cook 
v. intr, to do plain cooking; plain-darn vz, 
frans., to mend by plain darning; + plain-down 
adv., plainly, bluntly, without more ado; +plain 
Dunstable : see DUNSTABLE 1¢; plain-edge a., 
of lace: not having a pearl-edge (Cent. Dict. 1890); 
plain Engliah, plain straightforward language, 
plain terms; also, a plain or clear statement ; 
plain Friend (see quot.); plain hackle, an 
artificial fly; plainhead, name given to a variety 
of the canary; also attrt., as plainhead canary, 
strain (opp. to crested); plain-headed a., having 
a smooth or unornamented head; also fig. igno- 
rant, simple; plain language, spec., the manner 
of speech used by Quakers; + plain number, o 
number produced by two factors (PLANE a. 1 b); 
plain-aaid a., spoken without reserve, straight- 
forward; plain sail Aaz#., sail ordinarily earried ; 
plain aervice, divine service said without music; 
plain sight: see quot.; plain-singing = Prarn- 
gono, See also PLAIN-CHANT, PLAIN SAILINO, 
PLAIN-8ONG, PLAIN-STONES, PLAIN-TILE, PLAIN- 


WORK, 

3830 in Bischoff Woollen bts 9 18 (2842) IT, 270 The prin. 
cipal manufacture, viz, 44 inch *p ain-backs, 1842 Biscuorr 
eid. 415 They next imitated the article of cotton jeans, in 
worsted, with success, to which they gave the name of plain- 
backs, out of which has sprung that immense and valuable 
branch of merinos. 2836 Maravat Afidsh. Easy xxxv, He 
laid out a portion of his gold in a suit of *plain clothes. 
3852 Mas, Cartyte Lett. 11.206 Policemen..in plain clothes, 
and in uniform, 188: Daily News 2a Aug. 3/2 Plain-clothes 
officer Hutt was watching the premises. 1 Matxin Gil 
Blas u. i. P 5 Leonarda ., passed for a very decent “plain 
cook, 1840 Maaayvat Olla Podr. (Rtidg.) 265 A good plain 
cook Is the best thing. 2886 Datly News Apr., General 
Servant Wanted. Must “plain-cook well. 1880 Plain Hints 
Needlework 52 To “plain-darn a hole in stocking material, 
and mark pn coarse material any two letters. 1622 FLetcura 
& Mass. Prophetess ur ii, 1s it fit..The emperor, my 
master Dioclesian, Should now remember or the times 
or manners That call’d him plain-lown Diocles? 4 1g00 
Chaucer's Dreme 59 Which x shalle here .. In *pleyne 
Englische, evil written. 2614 B, Jonson Bart, Fair ww. iii, 
But Adam Ouerdoo had beene worth three of ‘hem, I assure 

‘ou, in this place, that’s in plaine english. 3645, 2705 [see 

NGLISH B. 4], 1693 f{xmours Town 56 The Boon Com- 
panion, that is in plain English, a Rake-hell, is much 
caress'd. 1868 Report to Govt. U. S. Munitions War 107 
If we double the thickness, the outside..will be but one 
twenty-fifth as useful, or in plain English, nearly nseless. 
3890 Casdelve E, Staruen Quaker Strongholds 148 '*Plain 
Friends’ are those who are resolved to dress according to 
the settled principles which commend themselves to their 
own mind, not enslaving themselves to passing fashions. 
21586 Sinney Arcadia (1622) 202 That the commons... were 
too *plaine headed to say their opinions, 1888 F. G. Ler 
In A rchexologta L1. 363 Holding a book..and a plain-headed 
staff. 31890 Carotine E. STEPHEN Quaker PLL tpg 3 
The ‘*plain language ' best known as the use of ‘Aes an 
thou for you in speaking to one person, and of first, second, 
&e. for the days of the week and the months. 1728-41 
Citamares Cyc/, s.v., 20 is a “plain number, produced hy 


PLAIN. 


the multiplication of sinto 4, 1865 Maccaecor Rod Roy in 
Baltic (1867) a8 very useful and *plain-said conversation, 
Bag Mazayat ¥, Mildmay xxi, We should .. keep .. under 
a *plain sail. 2857 C. Gaiaate in Merc. Marine Mag, (1958) 
Vv, 9 Made all plain-sail, 1884 Kyicut Dicl, Aleck, Suppl, 
* Plain Sight (Fire-armts),a hind sight consisting of a simple 
notch in a raised plate or protuberance. 1798 Mason Ch, 
Afus. mi. 164 Tt therefore could only be called *plain singing 
or chaunting, which, perhaps, is the best ‘ranaation of the 
term planxs cantus. 


+ Plain, ¢.2 Obs. Forms: 4-5 plein, -e, 4-6 
playn(e, pleyn(e, Sc. plane, 5-7 plene, plain(e. 
fa plein, playn, a. ¥, plein (plain) :—L. planus 
full. 


In OF. plein and f/ain were confused in certain phrases, 
esp. in plier (or plain) champ; see Littré. From the 
running together of forms in Eng., still greater ambiguity 
attaches to certain uses: see Pain adv, é 7 (above).) 

1. Full, plenary, entire, perfect. lain pace: at 
full speed. 

¢1330 R. Bauwng Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10615 Now ys 
Arthur of pleyn age. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 3844 Crist 
fare to Peter playn powere. ¢2380 Wyeur Serm. Sel. 

Wks. IT, 302 Man neden not to go to Rome to gete hem 
jae indulgence. ¢ 1400 Vwaine & Gaw, eg Thurgh the 

al sir Ywain ae ntil_ ane orcherd playn pase. 1425 
Rolls of Parlt, IV. 304/1 Pleine restitution and deliverance 
of paire obligations. 140 /bid. V. 194/2 That our Letters 
Patentz ,. stand in theire strenght and plene effect. 1461 
Paston Lett. 11.27 For my playa acguitayll. 148: Caxton 


Alyrr. ut. vi. 140 The sonne leseth his clerenes & the lyght 
in the playn daye. 2495 Rolls of Parlt. V1. fox As it the 
said Fraunces or his fons were in pleyne lyfe. 1544 tr. 


Littleton's Tenures (1574) 22 The age. Of xai yeare, whyche 
is called plaine or full age. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, 
is 107 The City had been assaulted five times in plain-day. 

P The following may belong here, or to some sense of 
Prain a! 

¢1385 Cuaucea ZL. G. IV. 2614 Ful is the place of soun 
of menstralsye.,As thylke tyme was the pleyne vsage. 

2. Full or complete in number, extent, etc. ; esp. 


of a council, assembly, or court. 

1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 253 What pe clergie wild 
schape, whan pe courte were pleyn, 1375 Barsour Bruce 
xix. 49 The lord sowlis haf grantit thar ‘The deid in-to plane 
parliament. 2387 Trevisa Aligdex (Rolls) VI. 337 In pleyn 
consistorie pe pope cursede Waldrada. 1459 Ro/i 8 of Parlt. 
V. 356/2 By thassent.. of Prelats (etc.] in his plain Parle. 
ment, 1499 Exch, Kolls Scotl. X1. 395 To the forrestaris 
in the plane court in the tolbouth of Edinburgh. /4fa. 396 
Grantande. .full plane poware. 1514-15 Act 6 fen. VEIT, 
c. 4 In the full and pleyne shire courte. 1523 Lo. Beanears 
Froiss. 1, xiv. 14 The whiche was redde openly in Playa 
audience. 1589. Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1V. 384 |The 
King's Majesty] sittand in plane Parliament (had ratified the 
Act], 3671 R. MacWaap True Nonconf, 231 King Charles 
the first, did in plene Parliament, An. 1641... ratifie the 
National! Covenant. 1677 Cary Chronol.1. 1.1. vii. 18 There 
remains for the number of plene Months 125. 

3. In phrase rm plain battle (combat, joust, war), 


in regular open battle, ete. 
With this was evidently associated the phrase in plain 
field (EF. en plein or plain champ), although this may have 


belonged orig. to Pratw @.! 3p. 

£1330 R. Rauxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3760 Morpydus .. 
angerly gan bym assaille, & ber hym slow in pleyn bataille. 
1375 Barnour Sruce xvi. 79 Our maner is,.. Till follow and 
ficht, and ficht fleand, And nocht till stand in plane melle 
Quhill the ta part discumfit be. ¢2 Cuaucea Kat.'s 7, 
130 He fanght and slough hym manly as a knyght In pleyn 
bataille. 1470-85 Macoay Arthur x. xviii. 442 And of these 
twelue Knyghtes he slewe in ae lustes four. 1485 
CaxtonChas. Gt, 209 To wete yf he wold make playae warre. 
@ 1533 Lo. Bernars //xon alii. 142 Fynde .ii, champyons .. 
that for thy loue wy!l fyght with me in playne batayle. 2603 
Kuotres Hist. Turks 1. (1621) 4 Whom he was not able to 
encounter in plaine battell. 2718 Penn Tract Wks. 1726 
1. 577 In a plain Combat giving him that Foyl. 

4, Characterized by abundance of; full of. rare—". 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 435/2 He sheweth hym self playne 
of contricioa. 

§| For possible adverbial uses, see PLAIN adv. 6, 7, 
which may in part belong here. — 

Plain (plan), v. arch. or dial, Forms: 3-6 
pleine, 3-7 playne, plaine, 4 pleign(e, 4-6 
pleyn(e, plene, plane, 5 plany, 5-6 playn, 
6- plain, (6, 8-9 dial. plean, 8-9 dia/. pleen, 
pleean). 8. 4pleny ; Sc. 4~7 plen3e, 5 plein3he, 
6 plen3ie, -yie, (-zie), pleinye, -3e, -3le, planyie, 
plaingie, (-yle, -zie). [ME. pler(g)ne, playne, 
plenze, a. OF. plaign-, stem of plaindre ( plaignre, 
plaingre) to lament, reff, to complain :—L. plangére 
to beat (the breast), lament, from root p/ag- strike, 
So It. prangere, piagnere, Pr. planker, Sp. planir. 
The Se, forms retained the soand of Fr. gx (n’), 
repr. by -7y, -ny2, -n3 (in 16the. print -wz). The 
vb. was both intr. and trans, already in L.; the 
earliest (11th c.) OF. examples in Littré are trans, 
and refl,; the latter arises more natnmlly out of 
the trans.] ‘ 

+1. trans. To give oral expression to grief on 
account of or for (some thing or person) ; to bewail, 
deplore, lament, mourn (the external cause, Or 
the inward sorrow or pain); =CoMPLAINv. 1. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Bauxxz Chron. (1810) 222 Sir Goy Baliol died 
pore .. He was pleyned more pan ober tuenty. 14.. 7¥x- 
dals's Vis. 582 Gretand with n_dolfulle crye, And playned 
his synne ful petously. 1503 Dunzaa 7aisile + Rose 31 
Thai haif moir causs to weip and plane thair sorrow, 


Spanser Aztroph, Prol., Shepheards, that wont. — 


PLAIN. 


to plaine your loves concealed smart, 1617 W. Becues in 
Camden's Lett. (1691) 207, 1 did many times plain my ill 
hap. 1757 Mas. Grireitn Lett, Heary § Frances (767) U. 
261,1 eae plain the misfortune of not having made the 


first impression on your heart, 4 
+2. ref. To utter lamentations, 

=: COMPLAIN v, 2. Obs. 
13.. Seuyrt Sag. WW.) 832 


bewail oneself ; 


Pleined him of his mochel wo. 
1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 2840 Parfor Saint Bernard pleyned 
him here Of his lyf. 1423 Jas. 1 Kiugis Q. xl, I sawe.. 
new cummyn hir ta pleyne, .. the freschest jonge floure. 
ecxgse R. earon jee Forlune Biij, To plaine hym 
nought auayleth. 1633 P. Fiercuer Purple /st. xi. \xxiv, 
Thus with glad sorrow did she sweetly plain her. 1710 
Pauses @astorads i, 8 A Shepherd Boy..Thus plain’d him 
of his dreary Discontent. 

8. intr. To give oral utterance lo sorrow; to 


lament, mourn; =Compbamn v. 3. Now poet. 


and dial. i 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3576 Mest in is herte was nor 
anguysse to playne, ¢1400 Desir. Troy 3471 Playnond 
with pytie. 1947 Surrey in Toétell’s Misc. (Arb.) 3, 
1 wish for aight, more conertly to playn. @1586 Sipney 
Arcadia 11. (1598) 118 Thongh he plaine, he doth not com- 
plaine; for it is a harme, but ao wrong, which he hath 
receiued. 1613 W. Browne S7it. Past.1.i, She loves not 
him that plaineth, but that pleaseth. 1710 Puitirs Pastorals 
ii. 13 Small Cause, 1 ween, has lusty Youth to plain. 1865 
LowettL'£nvot Poet. Wks. (1879) 457 The Muse is womanish, 
nor deigns Her love to him that pules and plains, 

B. 1378 Barwour Bruce ty. 215 Thus plengeit be off his folye. 

b. =CompLain v. 4. dal. 

1863 Mrs. Toocooo Yorks. Dial., He seemed verra ill, he 
Jernedagooddeal. 1898 Kirkay Lakeland Was. (E.D.D.), 
Bhe pleens a gay deal aboot her heed. f 

4. To give ulterance to feelings of ill-usage or 
injury; = Compnatn 2. 5, 6, 8. 


ta. ref. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 504 He ne dorste him na3t pleine. 
©1330 R. Brunnea Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16144 Penda.. 
pleyned hym vnto Cadwalyn. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 

88 Pai badden no more nede to plene hem of pis ordenaunce 
ban hadden be ober two statis of bis chirche. 1590 Mar- 
Lowe Law. /1,v.i, To plain me to the gods against them 
both. 1892 Kyo Sf. Trag. it. vii. 69, I will go plaine me to 
my Lord the King. 

8. 1456 Sia G. Have Law Armes (S.T.S.} 163, I suld plenze 
me till his juge, and ask rycht and law of him, ; 

b. énér. ‘To make complaint. Const. of, against, 
or, upor, that.... poet. (areh.) and dial, 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 765 To is do3ter quene of cornwaile 
gan wende (Lear} & plainede of be unkundhede of his 
do3ter gornorille. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. viii. a2 (Harl. MS.) 
Than pe soule shall pleyne vpon pe flesh. 1612 Dekker 
Uf it be not good Wks. 1873 V1. 318 This Reuerend sub- 

rior, Who plaines against disorders of this House. 1724 
in Ramsay's Tea-t. disc. (1733) 11. 119 Why dost thou 
pleen? I thee maintain, For meal and mawt thou disna 
want, 1808 Scott AZarnt. v1. xiii, ‘Though something I 
might plain‘, he said, ‘Of cold respect to stranger guest’. 
1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss., Plean, ta complain. An old 
word. =e Whitby Gloss. Plain, to complain. 

B. 13.. E. E. Altit. P. A. 548 Penne be fyrst bygonne to 
pleny & sayden pat bay hade travayled sore, 1375 Bar- 
pour Bruce x1. fee His fayis to _plenge sall mater haf. 
1418 in Laing Charters (1899) 24 The forsaide lorde .. sal 
abide the prouincialis cumyng, and sal pleinzhe til him. 
¢1470 Henayson Mor. Fab. vi. (Sheep & Dog) xiii, Vp rais 
the dog, and_on the scheip thus pleinyeit. 1499 ean 
Rolls Scotl. XI. 395 It is plenyeit that the .. induellaris 
within the bondis about the said forrest distroyis the wod 
and der grettumlie, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 618 
Suppois he had bot litill caus to plenge. 1567 Satir, Poems 
Refornz, (S.T.S.) vis, g5 Pleingeand that sho was rauyssit 
by (= against] bir will, @1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie} Chron, 
Scat, xvin, xvii, (S. T. S.) I. 81 Mony seand place gevia to 
men that pleissit to pleinzie, begane day by day more and 
more to compleine wpoun his tyrannie. 

@. To tell tales, inform (agazzst, on). dial. 

1781 J. Hutton Zour to Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Plean, 
to tell tales ohare a person, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pilean, to tell_tales. 1892 M. C. F. Morais Vorksh. 
Folk- Talk 354 Ye gans tiv his maasther ti pleean an him. 

d. éraus. To complain of ; =CompLain v. 7. dal. 
, 1855 Roatnson Whitby Gloss. 8. v., They are always plain- 
ing poverty. 

. transf, and fig. intr. To emit a plaintive or 
mournful sound; = CoMPLAIN v. 9. 

a1649 Drumm. op Hawty. Poems Wks. (1711) 23 Come 
with your doleful songs, Night's sable birds, which plain 
when others sleep. 1783 Woxcorr (P. Pindar) Odes ta R. 
Acad. iii, Nature 'plaineth sore, 1809 CampaEtt Gerir, 
Wyom. u. xii, And aought..was heard or seen But stock. 
doves plaining through itsgloom profound. a@1835 Motuer- 
WELL Madman's Love Poems (1847) 47 With selfsame voice 
the old woods playne, When shrilly winds do blow. 1884 
M. Linsxin. in Gd, Words 15 The wind went oa wuthering 
wildly, sobbing, raging, plaining over the barren moor. 

b. ats, To say in a qnerulous tone. 
1901 G. Douctas Mo. w. Green Shutters 296 “It would 
the wind ’, plained her mother. ae a 
+e. intr. Ofa horse: To whine, whinny, vare—1, 
¢1374 CuHaucer Axel. & Arc. ts7 Right as an hors that ean 
boothe byte & pleyne. 
+d. (See quot.) Obs. rare". 

r6x1 Cotcr, Durer, to plaine, as a horse, that seither 
halteth outright, nor setteth his foot hard on the ground. 

Plain, obs. form of PLANE v. 

+ Plainand, //. a. Sc. and north. dial. Obs. 
In 5 plonyhand, pleynand, plenjeand. [pr. 
pple. of plenze, PLAIN v.: see -AND.] =PLAINING 
ppl. a. PLAINANT a. 

1429 in Cal. Doe. rel. Scot. (1888) 405 The thre persouns 
chosin on the ta perti plenyhaod. 1609 Skene Keg. Afaj. 
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1, 109 The poyndes aught to be ia the seasing, and posses- 
sion of the partie plenzeand. , 
Hence +Plainandly, pleynandly adv., in a com- 
plaining manner. 
£1480 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) 649 Pleyriandly on hyght he 
ke 


“} Plainant, a. Law. Obs. [a. F. plaignant, 


pr. pple. of plaindre: see Puaix v.J Lodging 


a complaint; formally complaining; = Con- 


PLAINANT @, 

1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 633/2 Charged by Jngement 
theryn tothe persone Pleynannt or [nfourmer. 1648 Payxne 
Plea for Lords 5x \t should pat the party ‘plainant withent 
remedy. @1680 Burtea Keo. (1759) 11. 317 The Plainant 
js eldest Hand, and..is underst to be the better Friend 
to the Court. 

Plain-cha:nt. [a.F. plait chant: see Puary- 
sonc.] = Piatn-sonc, Canto FEkMO (in both 


senses of these). Also aé¢rzd. 

1727-41 Cuamaers Cyci. s.v, Chant, The Plain, or Grego- 
rian chant, is where the choir and people sing ia unison, 
or all together in the same manner, 1887 E. L. Taunton 
Hist, Ch. Afus. 124 1n some of the old Plain Chant Masses 
one finds sometimes 200 notes to one syllable! 1895 C. FLA. 


PLAINLY. 


Conversation of every Christian. 1832 (R. Catrermore] 
Beckett, etc. 196 And there, with so much graveness as just 
gives A grace to smiles, plain-heartedly she lives. 
Plaining (plénin), vd/. sb. arch. Forms: see 
Pian v, [f. Puatn v.+-1NG!.] The action ofthe 
verb PLAIN; the ulterance of grief or dissatisfaction ; 


lamentation; complaint. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse, 6104 pe day of pleynyng and 
accusyng, Pe day of answer and of strait rekkenyng. 1375 
Barsour Sruce in. 647 Off thi tynsell is na plenzeing. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pars, T.? 10(Harl. MS.) Penitence is be pleynyng 
al man for pe guilt pat he hab doan. 1593 T. Watson ars 


of Fancie xxv, A lowliedale..cald...The vale af loue for there 


Wituams in Elem. Plainsong 30 The artistic intertwining | 
al various melodies above and below the fixed notes of the | 


cantus frutus or Plain chant. : 
Hence Plai‘n-cha:ntist, an advocate of plain- 


chant. 
1888 S. H. Littie in Dubin Rev. Jan, 112 The ‘Plain 
Chantist’, therefore, is not inconsistent or unreasonable. 


Plain dealer, plain-dealer. Now rare. 
[f. Puain @.l+ DEALER : cf, next.] One who deals 
plainly ; one who is straightforward and candid in 
his relations with others. 

1871 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps. xxxiv. 10 Rather..than God 
will disappoynt the rightuous and playadealers of their 
needful foode. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa u. 40 Being 
plaine dealers, vaide of dissimulation. 1676 Wycnertry 
£0. Dealer Prol., I the Plain Dealer am to act to-day..An 
honest man who..speaks what lie thinks. @ 1735 ARauTHNoT 
John Bull (1755) 3 Sic Humphry Polesworth, 1 know you 
are a plain-dealer;. speak the truth, and spare not. 

Plain dealing, plain-dea‘ling, sé. [f. 
PLAIN a. + DEALING v6d. 5b.; cf, DOUBLE-DEALING. J 

1, Openness and sincerily of conduct; absence of 
subterfuge; candour, straightforwardness. 

1873 New Custonz 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodstey 111. 14 For then 
plain-dealing bare away the prize. TO Traer Comvt. 
Aets xxiv. 12 It falls out often, that plain-dealing puts 
craft out of countenance. 1709 STEELE Zaller Na. 73 P 10, 
1 take yon to be a Lover of Ingenuity and Plain-Dealing, 
1856 Emerson Zug. Vraits, Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 52 
‘They are blunt in saying what they think,. .and they require 
plain dealing of others. 

+2. Name of a card-game. Ods. 

1674 Corton Compl. Gamester xix. 142 A Game called 
nae. He that deals hath the advantage of this 
Game; for if he turn up the Ace of Diamonds he cannot 
lose..then are the Cards plaid as at Whist. 1816 Sincer 
Hist, Cards 345. 

Plai-n-dea:ling,a. [f Pain adv. + dealing, 
pr. pple. of Deauy,: cf. prec.) Thal deals plainly; 
straightforward ia speech and behaviour; frce from 
deceit or subterfuge, 

1566 Painter Pad, Pleas, (1890) 111, 329 Hee. .like a playne 
dealinge man, belened what she promised. 1611 Beaum. 
& Fu. Maid’s Trag. ww. ii, It becomes us well To get plain- 
dealing men about ourselves. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
1. ii, 18 This captain .. was an honest and plain-dealing 
man. atl EMERSON Foes 165 Found Ger liberty 
In the glad home plain-dealing Nature gave. 

Plainer (plérnaz). [f. Phan v. + -ER1,] +a. 
Law, = COMPLAINANT 5d. 1, Obs, b. A com- 
plaincr, grumbler. Now dial. 

1340 Ayenb. 39 Pe ualse playneres bet make' ualse 
bezechinges. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 101 ihe ree 
Abbesse of Godestowe, pleyner,..and Aleyne Basset. 1590 
Martowe Ldw, //, 1. ii. 158 And bid me say, as plainer to 
your grace, That [etc.]. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Plainer, a 
grumbler. 

Plainer, obs. form of PLANER, 

Plainful (plénfitl),@. arch. [f. Puaty 50,2 or 
stem of PLAIN vy, + -FUL I.] a. Distressing, 
pitiful, gricvous. b. That moums, or emits a 
moumful sound. : 

1568 T. Howett Newe Sonets (1879) 127 Let learned heads 
describe their playnfull plight. @ 1649 reir or Hawtn. 
Poents Wks. (1711) 33/2 Instead of night's black-bird and 
plainful owl, Infernal furies here ae and howl. 1906 
Daily Chron. 19 Jaa. 3/4 The hero of this plaioful story. 

Hence + Plai-nfulness Oés. 

@1586 Sipney Arcadiat. Plangus §& Basilius 151 From 
hew much monrning plainfulnesse. 

Plai‘n-hea:rted,c. Now rare. [f plain heart 
(Puain a.!) + -ED2.] Having a sincere and open 
heart; without deceit or guile; ingenuous, innocent. 

1608 Don & Creaver Fan Prov, ix-x. 100 Let us 
learne to hee plaine hearted towards our brethren. 1641 


Mitton Animado., Rent, Defi. Wks. 1738 1. 79 Free-spoken 
and plain-hearted Men, that are the ives oft their eee 


1727-46 THomson Szszm i in 
FEE EERE on wer 1475 Sincere, plain-hearted, 
ence Plai-n-heartedly adv.; Plai:n-hea‘rted- 
ness, 
1653 Dorotuy Osaorne Lett. to Sir W, Temple (1888 
How I should love that plain-heartedness ed ae ae 
ou wauld use it. 1692 Hartcurre Virives 174 That 
implicity and plain-heartedness, which ought to be in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I spent my plainings. 1633 P. Fuetrcner Pise. Eel. 1. ii, A 
poore fisher swaine Came from his boat to tell the rocks his 
aes 1867 at Incerow Dreams thal came true xiv, 
rom her lips a fitful plaining broke. 1880 Watson Prince's 
ues? (1892) 41 As a low wind wails..Abont a tarn whereof 
the listless wave Maketh no answer to its plaining. 

Plaining, ff/.a. arch. [f. Puain 2. +-1ne 2] 
That plains; plaintive, mourning; complaining. 
(See also PLAINAND,) 

1483 Cath. Angl,283/2 Plenynge, guernlus. 1594 MARLOWE 
& Nasue Dido w. tie hear, O, hear Iarbas’ plaining 
prayers. ¢1630 Mitton Passion vii, Yet on the soltned 
Quarry would I score My plaining vers as lively as before, 
1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 104 The plaining doves are 
absent from the high fir-tree tops, 

Plainish (plztnif), «. (adv.)  [f. Puan a+ 
-1sn1.] Somewhat plain. 

@1848 Hoon Publ, Dinner 114 [You] hear rather plainish 
A sound that’s champaignish. eran Athenzum 10 Feb, 
176/1 A fresh, honest, plainish English girl. 

Plainly (pl@nli), adv.1 [f. Pain a.1+-Ly 2) 

1, In a clear or dislinct manner; so as to be 
clearly seen, heard, perceived, or understood. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) We Pat he wes 
cristehe ayt planly. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W, Prol. 64 Hire 
chere is pleynly sprad in the brightnesse Of the sonne, 
1460 Cal. Anc. Rec, Dublin (1889) 1. 306 As in the sayd 
chartre more playnly hit ys expressed. 1526 TinpaLe John 
xvi. 29 Loo, nowe speakest thou playaly, and thou vsest no 
proverbe. 1693 E, Water Epictetus’ Mor, xi Too plainly 
is your selfish Folly shewn. 1797-1803 Foster ral. in Lie 

‘Corr. (1846) 1. 230 Cannot yet articulate plainly. 1867 

HES Homiletics iii, 58 He should constaatly strive to 
exhibit his thoughts plainly. r 

2. With clear perception by the senses or mind ; 
clearly ; distinctly. 

1374 Cuatcer Troylus ni. 223 (272) ey kan not pleynly 
ynderstonde, ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1, \xxii. (1869) 42 
As thow shalt see pleynliche whan thow hast rad Genesis. 
a1g48 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 23th, He was sodenly 
murdered with a gonne, whiche of the neighbors was 

laynly hard. 1627 Cart, Situ Seaman's Gram, xii, 58 
That you may the plainlier vnderstand it. 1725 Dre For 
Voy. vound World (1840) 257, 1 saw plainly..that I was 
wrong. 1860 TynoaLt Glac. 1.i. § The evidences of pressure 
could be plainly traced. 

3. Qualifying the statement made: Evidently, 
manifestly. 

1382 Wveur Jer. x. 
Y shal bern it. 1444 


2 Pleynli this myn infirmyte is, and 
valis af Parit. V. 1097/2 That than 
such Juge or Juges .. have plevaly wer and auctorite, 
1sg0 Sik J. SuytH Dise. Weapons Ded. gb, That they 
haue plainlie kept and conuerted..a great part thercof to 
their owne vses. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 287 These 
[buried] Trees..were found plainly to bave been cul off hy 
the Kerf, 1736 Butter Anal, t iit. Wks. 1874 I. 69 Sucha 
Kingdom..would plainly be superior te all others. 186 
KInGLakE Crimea (1877) I. ii. 20 Plainly it would fare i 
with any man upon whom the public anger might ligbt. 
+4. In an open or public manner; openly, 


“publicly. Ods. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3297 The knight gan playnly with 
hir pas Vntil sho in bir chamber was. 1375 Baraour Bruce 
ix. 512 Quhen thai berd of the cummyng Off schir Eduard, 
that so planly Our-raid the land. 14-. in /Jést. Coll. Citisen 
London (Camden) 96 On the next day was the Parlement 

laynely be-guane. 1865 Reg. Prizy Council Scot. 1. 380 
iver .. personis hes nocht abstenit planelie to pas and 
repas, _ 

5. Without concealment, disguise, or reserve; 
openly, candidly, frankly. 5 

1386 Cuaucer Merch. 7. 72 If pleynly apts I shal. 
¢1400 Ronz. Rose 2878 And what she is he loveth so To thee 
pleynly he shal undo, Withonte drede of any shame. 
1548 Haut Chron., Hen. VI 56 He wouldalter an humble 
fassion plainly reprehende the King. 1646 J. Waitakea 
Uesiah 22 The fewnesse of those that have,.courage to deal 
plainly. 1710 Laoy M. W. Monracu Let. to W. Montage 
14 Nov., I have tried to write plainly. 1 knaw not what one 
can say more upon paper. 1862 Trottore Orley F. xvi, Mr. 
Aram, conld he have been induced to speak out his miad 
plainly, would have expressed, probably, a different opinion, 

6. With simplicity or frugality ; withont ornament 
or embellishment ; without luxury. 

1562 NountcomEry in Arvcheologia XLVII. 216 Which.. 
1 haue rudely written and plainely penned. 1601 R. Joun- 
son Kingd, §& Commru, (1603) 102 They cauet to line simply, 
and plainly. 1847 C, Bronte 3. £yre vii, The hair to be 
arranged closely, modestly, plainly. 1902 Bucnan Watcher 
by Threshold 289, suppose he lives very plainly. . 

+ 7. Entirely, completely, absolutely, quite. 
(Perh. belongs to next: cf. Puatn adv. 6.) Ods. 

1385 Cuaucrr ZL. G. H7. 123 It surmonatede pleyey alle 
odours. 1§3g CoveraaLes Sam. v. 6 They thoughte planely, 
that Dauid shulde not come in. 1868 Graton Chron, ll 
530 The kindred of the mothers side, for to sane her hanesty, 
It plainely denied. 

+ Plainly, adv.2 Oés. In 4-5 pleyn-, plein-, 
plen-. [f. PLaIn 2.2+-Ly2,] Fully. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 11, atx Of pis matire loke 


PLAINNESS. 


wip ynne more pleynliche after pe batnyle of Troy. 1418 
Cuicuece in Els Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. ‘ ‘Towchyng al odr 
things, | wot wel..your brother sendyth to 3u pleynlych. 
1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 58/« Yo have, holde, and enjoye 
hem,..25 pleynly, hoolly, and in the same maner..as youre 
seide Fadir hadde and helde hem, 1459 Paston Lett. I. 499 
Asthe bringer here of shall more pleinly declare yow. 1469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 45, 1 wyll that myn detts be plenly 
paied. 


Plainness (pla‘n,nés), Forms: a. 4 pleynea, 
4-5 pleynease, 4-7 playneese, 5-6 plainease, 
playnes, 6 plaines, playnees, pleines. 8. See 
Puan a.lnand-nzess. [ME. play-, pleynesse, a. OF. 
plai(g)nesse, planece flatness, smoothness, plane 
surface :—L, planitiés, -¥a a flat surface, f. planus 
flat. Bnt the variants in -zes, -zess show that the 
word was soon associaled with native formations 
having this snffix, with which it is fully identified 
in the B forms Jlainness, etc. (Cf. finesse, fine- 
ness.)} The quality or condition of being plain, 


in varions senses of the adj. 

+1. Flatness, smoothness, evenness, levelness. 

a, 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) clxvi. 8 Sir Gij drou3 out pat 
swerd anon, & alte be pleynes per-of it schon. 1388 Wyctir 
2 Mace. xiv. 33, Y schal drawe doun this temple of God in 
to Sakae 3483 Cath. Angi, 282/2 A Playnes, planicies. 
1gs1 ‘Il’. Witson Logike (1580) 11 Suche qualities as .. hard- 
nesse, softnesse, roughnesse, plainesse. 1878 Banister His/. 
Afan \. 21 With more flat and equal playness, 

8. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. v. metry. iy. 12 (Camb. MS.), 
Lettres emprientyd in the smothenesse or in the pleynnesse 
(6, af. Add. plainesse; ed. 1602 plainenesse] of the table of 
wex. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) §7 The playnnes of 
that place was sorepletyd and fullylde withe wormys. 1573-80 
Baaer Adv. P 441 The plainenesse, or enennesse of the sea. 
3617 Moavson fix. 111. toz The po of the Countrie, 
and the frequency of Lakes and Fennes, doe more increase 
thecold. 1704 Heaane Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 399 The plain- 
ness and evenness of their Country. 

2. Openness, honesty, or straightforwardness of 
conduct ; frankness or directness of language. 

a. 1956 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. xxxii. 24 You hane gifte 
of pleines sterne and stoute. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Basg's 
Compl. Woman. 17 Where as then was no other sinne in 
society then lying, a genuine playnesse.. were enough. 

B. @x548 Hatt Chron., Hen, VT 56 Of the same vertue 
and honest playnnes [568 Grarron plainenesse}] was Thon 
Morton archebishop of Caunterbury. 1606 Suaxs. 77. § C» 
iy. iv, 108 Whil'st some with cunning guild their copper 
crownes, With truth and plainnesse I doe weare mine bare. 
1697 Devoen Virg. Georg. (1721) 1. Essay 207 We see in 
one the Plainness of a down right Countryman, and in the 
other, something of a rustick Majesty. 2778 Miss Buaxev 
Evelina (1791) Lv. 40 He forced me to express my dis- 
pleasure with equal plainness. 1875 Jowetr Plato (eon) L 
356 My plainness of speech makes them hate me. 


tb. euphemism for Discoutteous behaviour or 
treatment; rudeness. Ods. rare. 
1465 Paston Lett. U1. 208 They know not the pleynesse 


that hathe ben done in such thyngys as hathe ben don in 
her namys. 


te. The plainness; the plain truth. O6s. 

1477 Eant Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 40 So may not a man be 
wele counsey!led of hys frende withonte he telle hym the 
playnesse of hys cause. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Ly?. 
Bryt. (2814) 298, I pray you speke, and shew me the playnes. 
1537 Cromweit, in Merriman Life § Le?t, (1 ae 57 1f 
the said deposicons had been ernestly takyn, the plaines of 
that mater might haue been easely known. 

3. Clearness to the perception or comprehension ; 
lucidity of exposition, meaning, or expression, 

1529 More Dyaloge 1, Wks, 171/a For the more playnnesse 
let vg put one example or twaine. 1570 Bictincstey Lucid 
1, Introd, 1 The demonstrations and proofes ., by reason of 
their playnnes neede no greate declaration. 167: SALMON 
yyn. Wed. Introd. 2 Little with Plainness is better than 
much with Obscurity. 1867 Suton Homriletics iii, (1869) 55 
This plainness of style is the product of sagacity and 
keenness. : 

4. Absence of or freedom from omament, osten- 
tations display, or luxury ; simplicity. 

1s8t Marseck Bé, of Votes 655 In their fare, apparell,.. 
and furniture of warre, they vse 2 plainenesse. 1649 JER. 
Tavion Gt. Exemp, 1. Disc, vii, 36 The understandings of 
men are no more satisfied hy a Poe magnificence, then 
by a cheap plninnesse. 1763 H. Wapote Vertue's Anecd, 
Paint. \1. it, 93 The excess of plainness in our cathedral 
disappoints the spectator after so zich an approach. 1848 
Lvrton Hnrofd wt. i, These new comers were clad with 
extreme plainness. 


tb. Simplicity (as opp. to complexity). Obs. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, . vi. 68 This Quadrant... 
T hold to be as necessary an Instrument as Seamen can use, 
in respect of its plainness. 

5. Lack of beauty; homeliness; ugliness, 

3829 Lytton Deveretx 1. v, This was (ar more than suffi. 
cient to atone for the comparative plainness of my person. 
1868 i: H. Buunr Ref Ch, Eng. 1. 105 ‘A very {ouefal 
complexion ', which by no means indicates plainness. 

Plain sai‘ling, sé. [prob. a popular use of 
PLANE SAILINO, formerly also apelt plain sailing ; 
but used with sense of Puatna.13.] Sailing or going 
oa in a plain course, in which there is no difficulty 
or obstruction; simple or easy course of action. 

1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 493 It must be all § plain 
Sailing’,as the seamen say, and no rede turns, intricacies, 
Of natrow passes. 1842 F. E. Pacer Milf, Maly, 209 So 
far all was plain sailing, as the saying is; but Mr. Till knew 
that his main difficulties were yet to come. 1867 TaoLtore 


Akron. Barset 1. xxxiv. hese things y i 
sailing, my dear.” 292 These things are never plain 
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So Plai‘n-sai:ling a., straightforward in action, 
1807 Knox & Jena Corr. 1. 344 With all possible rectitude 
of heart, he has not a plain-sailing mind. 1887 Rroer 
Maacaan Fess iv, Happy, healthy, plaln-sailing Bessie. 
Plainsher, variant of PLANcHER 5é.! 
Plainsman (pl@-nzmén). [f. Puain 56.1 + 
May 56.1] A man of the plain or plaina; an in- 
habitant of a flat country, or of the wide open plains 
of some regions. In quot. 17 applied to a horse. 
3881 Daily News 21 May 5 The French column..was met 


on the boundary of the Mater district hy two or three 
hundred plainsmen, who made a show of resistance. 1892 
Spectator May 732 imbued with that sense of freedom 
peculiar to the Australian, the American plainsman, and the 
Canadian. 1899 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 355 Experienced 
ranchmen never turn a bunch of green brood-mares out 
unless accompanied by three or four of these sagacions little 
plainsmen. 


Plain-song (plé-n,sen). Afus. [Rendering med. 
L. canius planus, F. plain chant, Wt. canto piano: 
see a 1895 ia sense 1.] 

1. The form of vocal music believed to have been 
used in the Christian Church from the carliest times, 
consisting of melodies composed in the medizeval 
modes (see Mope) and la free rhythm depending 
on the accentuation of the words, and sung in 
unison; in the West it was first systematized in the 
4th centary by St. Ambrose, and further developed 
in the 6th century by St. Gregory the Great: sce 
AMBROSIAN, GREGORIAN, 

31523 in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. V1. 362 Chapellanis that 


has vaderstandyng to syng plane sang, priket sang, and to 
do seruice efter the tenour of his foundation. 1545 AscHAM 


Toxoph. (Arb) 41, I wysshe .. that the laudable custome of | 


Englande to teache chyldren their plainesong and priksong, 
were not so decayed. 1706 A. Beprorn Jenple Dus. ii. 
62 The first... Performance was done. .by Plain Song; as the 
Psalms are .. read in Cathedrals. 1878 Stanza in Queen's 
Printers’ Bible-Aids 67 The tendency of recitation to 
develope iato monotone and an irregular chant, .is illustrated 
by the history of ' plain song ‘in the early Christian Church. 
1895 H. B. Brices in Liteon, Plainsong 1 Plainsong or 
Cantus planus—even, level, plain song—is perfectly distinct 
from cantus fignratus, or mensuvatus, Le, harmonised, 
measured music, from which it essentially differs in tonality 
and rhythm, .. In plainsong the accents occur irregularly, 
thus making the rhythm /*ce, but subject to certain laws of 
proportion which satisfy the ear. ° 
2. Asimple melody or theme; often accompanied 


by a running melody or ‘descant’ (see DEscANT 


56, 1); hence in various fig. applications. Ods. or | 


List. 

a3g66 R. Eowarves Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
1V, 27 Without mention of them [ladies] you can ake no 
sport: They are your plain-song to sing descant » 
Moacey Zatrod, Afus.7o When a man talketh of a Descanter, 
it must be vnderstood of one that can extempore sing a part 
upon a playnesong. lbid. 7% (see _Countearowt sé? 2). 
1659 H. Tnornome JVés, (1846) 11, 610 Ecclesiasticus .. 
descants indeed upon Solamon’s plain song in the eighth 
and ninth of the Proverbs, 1674 Piavrorp Séi// Afis. 1. v. 
at Here followeth the three usual Plain Songs for Tuning 
the Yoice in the Ascending and Descending of Notes. 

3. atirtd. 

1590 Suaxs. Afids. N. ut. i. 134 The Finch, the Sparrow, 
and the Larke, The plainsong Cuckow gray. 1646 J. 
Grecory Dise. Nicene Creed Posthuma (1649) 53 The same 
Creed hath been most certainly sung ..in a plain song-fashion, 
ever since the date of the Councel [of Nice} itself, 


Plain-spea:king, sé. and a. a. sd. Plain- 
ness of speech, candour, frankness. b. adj. That 
speaks plainly or without reserve; = next. 

a. 1852 Rocer Thesaurus $703 Candour, sincerity,. plain 
spenling: 1864 Wenster, Plainspeaking, plainness of 
speech, frankness, candor. 

b. 1884 Athenzunt 9 Feb. 178/3 ‘The Algerines are a 
company of rogues’, reinarked a plain-speaking Dey. 

Plain-spo:ken, t+plaimn-spoke, «._[f. 
PLAIN adv. + spoken, pa, pple. of SPEAK ; cf. OuT- 
SPOKEN, also BEHAVED //. a] 

1. Given to speakiag plainly; outspoken, un- 
reserved. 

1678 Davoen Add for Love Pref., A plain-spoken honest 
man, 1772 Fiercuer Logica Genev. 103 ‘The Creed of an 
honest, consistent, plain-spoken Calvinist. 1884 Jennincs 
Croker Papers I, ii 54 [He] was much too sincere and plain- 
spoken to be a model courtier. . 

2. Plainly spoken ; clearly or directly expressed ; 
ontspoken, candid, frank. 

1703 Rowe Ulyss, 1. (1706) Cj, Leave my plain spoke Love 
to prove its Merit. 1836 Siz H. Tayioa Statesman xxxi. 
236 A rough, bluff, hearty, plain-spoken way of eulogising 
them to their faces. 1869 Feeeman Worm. Cong. 111. xii. 
106 He seems to have used language nearly as plain-spoken 
as Tostig did two years later. 

Hence Plain-spo’kennesa. 

1865 F. Oaxerey fist. Notes 29 To such friends.. he 
{Mr. Froude] discloses himself .. with almost the plain- 
spokenness of the confessional. 1883 W. T. Arxoto in 
Ward Eng. Poets (ed. 2) 11, 87 Witter had to expiate his 
plain spokenness by a rigorous confinement. 

Plai-‘nstones, 5. 7/. Sc. Also 8-9 -atanea, 
-stenes. [f. PLatN a.1, flat, smooth + Stonz.] Flag- 
stones; the flagged side-pavement of a strect. 

41774 Fercusson A/utnad Conrpl. Plainstanes & Catsey 
3 The a Street an’ gude Plainstanes Were never kend 
to crack but anes. ¢2817 Hocc Zales & Sk V1. 42 One 
page said he saw her step aside on the plain stones, speak- 
img to an elderly woman. 1856 Donetn Lyrics in War 
Time, Shower, A oritkier wash that splashed and clapped 
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PLAINT. 


The plainstones. 188: Blackw. Alag. Apr. 524 Hemet them 
promenading on the plainstanes. 

Plaint (plaat), s4. Forms: a. 3-4 pleinte, 
4-5 pleynte, 5-6 playnto, plainte, (5 plancte, 
playnthe, 6 plente). 8. 4 ploint, 4-6 pleynt, 
playnt, 4-6 plant, 5 playntt, 5-6 plent, 4- 
plaint. [In ME. two words: a, pleinte, plainte, 
a. OF. plainte, in med.L. plancta (Du Cange), sb. 
from fem. pa. pple. of plang-ére, ppl. stem Planci-, 
to beat the breast, lameat: for form cf, CoMPLAINT. 
B. pleint, plaint,a. OF. plaint, pleint = Pr. planch, 
Sp. Hanto, Pg. pranto, It. pianto:—L. planctu-s 
ee stem), f. same vb. Only the latter has come 

own Into mod. Eng.] 

1. The action or an act of plaining ; audible ex- 
pression of sorrow; lamentation, grieving. (From 
1600 chiefly poetic.) 

a. axa2as Ancr, R. 96 No wouhleche nis so culuert ase is 
o pleinte wis. 1a97 R.Grouvc. (Rolls) 6726 To god he made 
is pleinte olte wepinde wel bline. 1390 Gowza Conf ITI. 

23 Whan he hire wofull pleintes herde..Him liste betre 
o1lo wepe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 54/2 Whan they of 
the contre sawe this plancte and sorowyng they saide this is 
a grete sorow to thegypcyens. 

8. ¢ 3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5163 Androcheus 
herde pe kynges pleint. ¢x400 Desir. Tray 8686 The petic 
& the playnt was Ryn for to here! 1559 Primerin Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 91 Thou only art my God, thou must hear 
my piteous plaint. 1588 Greene /’andosto (1607) 19 Pan: 
dosto would once a day repaire to the ‘Tombe, and there 
with watry plants bewaile his misfortune. 1667 Mitton 
PL. x. 343 ‘The hapless Paire Sate in their sad discourse, 
and various plaint. 1734 tr, Koflin's Anc, ffist. (1827) V1. 
xv. iv. 44 They all burst into tears, and breathed their 
plaints in the following words. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vide. 
ra With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 1885-94 

Lawces Eros & Psyche May xxviii, And piteously with 
tears her plaint es 
b. fransf. and fig. 

1942 West Leé. in Gray's Poems (1775) 148 A plaint is 
heard from ev'ry tree. 1804 J. Gaaname Sadéath 166 ‘The 
wheeling plover ceas‘d Her plaint. a 188x Rosserm House 


| of Life xcviii, With plaints for every flower. 


2. A statement or representation of wrong, injury, 
or injustice snffered ; a complaint. 

a, ¢2300 flavelok 29661 Hauelok.. bad ubbe.. Pat he sholde 
on ilke wise Denemark yeme and gete so, Pat no pleynte 
come him to, 1393 Lanat, 2. Pi. C. 1v. 214 For pore men 
der nat pleyne ne here pleinte shewe. 1484 Caxton Fadles 
eee ines ii, Therof he wold hane made a playnte to his 
neyghbours. 

13.. Cursor M. 12065 Pe gret lauerdinges..plaint on 
him mad communli Bath to ithosep and to mari. 1444 
Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 12 The alderman..profferand that 
give thar be ony cause of playntit suld be well reformyt and 
amendid. 1577-87 lounswEeD Chron, LI. 799/2 He should 
come and present his plaint to the king. 1605 YERSTEGAN 
Dec. Intell. vi. (1628) 158 Shee with teares made vnio him 
her plaint. 1821 Joanna Baiuse Afet. Leg., Columbus xxxv. 
10 They graciously, His plaint and plea receiv'd. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl 1. xxxit 44x It was apparent that our 
savage friends had their plaint to make, or, it might be, to 
ee : 
+ b. Cause, grouad, or matter of complaint. Ods. 
a@1300 Cursor A. 10640 (Cot) Pan most pis mai be clene 
and ahe Wit-vten plaint, wit-vten plight. 1382 Wvcur 
Eceé, vit. 1g That a man finde not azen es rigtwis pleyntes. 
1499 Exch. Rolls Scotl. X1. 395 That the balye hald foure 
eye courtis..for .. reforming of plants of nychtbourhed 
and uthiris. _ f 

3. sfec. An oral or written statement of grievance 
made to a court of law, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing redress; an accusation, charge, complaint, 

a, [292 Bartton 1. i. § 11 Et volums ge le poer de nos 
Justices..ne pasent mie les pointz de nos brefs, ..ne des 
pleintes a eux fetes. 1342 Hollis of Parlt. 1. 387/1 Qe la 
plainte puisse estre trie par duze hommes jurees.]_1422-6r 
in Calr. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eltz, (1827) latrod. 22 Yexed in 
the Sherreves Conrt.. bea pleynte of trespas. 1427 Water. 
Arch. in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Com: App. v. 294 That no 
citsaine.. have no delayes in ony playnthe, butt only in an 
action of dette. 1495 Act x1 Hen. V//, c. 24 § 1 Any suyte 

laynte or demaunde before Justices of Recorde. cr 37 in 

dam Sel. Pi. Crt. Reguests (Selden) 47 Severall pleates 
ol deht in the name of our sovea lord the kyng. 

B. ¢1330 R. Brunnxe Chron. (1810) 313 Pat non thar com 
no sende to courte to mak eft pleynt. 14.. Crstons Malion 
in Surtees Mise. (1888) 59 Jugement of any playntt for to 
be gyffen. 1577 Haanison Lngland U. ix, (1877) & 202 The 
parties plaintiffe and defendant .. proceed... by plaint or 
declaration, answer, replication [etc.. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comme. 111. xviii. 273 The foundation of such suits continues 
to be (as in the times of the Saxons) not hy original writ, but 
hy plaint; that is, by a private memorial tendered in open 
court to the judge, wherein the party injured sets forth his 
cause of action. 1798 in Dallas Amer, Law Rep. IL 205 
The proceedings were drawn up as if it had been a plaint 
under the landlord and tenant act. 1863 H. Cox J/ustyt. u. 
xi. 581 A suit in the county court commences by plaint. 

4, Comé., as tplaint-bruiaed a., bruised by 
beating in token of grief. . 

1627 May Lacax un, 38 But one there Her plaint-brusde 
armes, and moystned cheekes did teare. 


+ Plaint, v. Ots. (from 16th ¢c., Sc.) Also 4 
pleynt, 5 playnt, 6 Sc. plent. [f. Puatst | 
l. intr. To make complaint, complain; rarely 


to make lamentation, lameat, wail. __ 
cxg00 Destr. Troy 3554 He piainted full pitiously, was pyn 
for to here. _/did. ois it pleaside hir_prinely, Blaise 
ho noght. ?argoo ster Pl. x. 392 For to the kinge 
will anon To plainte pi playa) ee ae ee 
Ob, onde, . 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chrox. Se: Be es 


627 W. 
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haue no cause to plent. 


PLAINTEOUS. 


(1629) 224 Teremie somewhere bewailes it; somewhere 
plaints of it. 1715 Pennecuim ruth's Trav. in Descr. 
Tweeddale etc. 86 Cooks and Kailwives baith refus ‘d him, 
Because he plainted of their Dish. 1789 in Jas. Fisher Paces 
(1790) 8g Ye need na plaint upon your muse. | ; 

2. frans. To cover or fill with complaints. rave—!. 

€1374 Cuaucea 7'roylus ¥. 1597, Youre lettres ful be papir 
al y-pleynted Conseytued hath mine hertes pite. I haue ek 
seyn wip teres al depeynted Youre lettre. 

lain-table, variant of PLANE-TABLE, 
+Plainteous, a. Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 playntis, 
plaintwiss, 5-6 planteous, 6 plant-, plentuous, 
7 plenteous. [app. for orig. type *plaintizous, 
FB. plaintif, -1ve PLAUNTIVE + -0US: cf. PITEOUS, 
PLENTEOUS: see -EOUS.] Complaining, making or 
bringing a complaint. 

1456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 116 [He] suld do 
justice till all men that ar playntis of his men as to 
merchandis and vitalaris of the ost and otheris. 1476 Acta 
Audit, (1839) 41/2 To Raiss new summondis. .apone the said 
Johne of forbass. .& all vpiris parsonis pt he is plaintwiss 
of. 1963 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 244 The latt attemp- 
tatis, aula he ar plantuous in youre lettir. rg65 /6fd. 
414 Gif ony of oure trew subjectis be..plentuous of him. 
1609 Skene Reg, Alay, Baron Courts ii. § 3. 101 Attachments 
.-be the quhilk ane party is constrained against his wil to 
stand to the law, and to doe sic right and reason as he 
aught of law to ane other partie, that is plenteous on him. 

Plainteous, obs. Sc. form of PLENTEOUS. 


+ Plaintfal, a. Os. [€ Puainr sd. + -¥vt.] 
Full of mourning or complaint ; mournful; in first 


quot., grievons, 

13.. Cursor M. 1497 (Cott.) Quen caym had don pat 
plentful plight (G. cursed dede], arsgzr Wratr Pexit. Ps. 
cii. 16 For my plaintful sighs and for my dread. @ 1586 
Stoney Sidera xii, Here is iuster cause of plaintfull sad- 
nesse. «1649 Daumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 12 O 
leave thy plaintful soul more to molest. 

Plaintie, obs. Sc. form of PLENTY. 

Plaintiff (pléntif). Forms: 4-5 pleint-, 
pleynt-, 4-6 playnt-, 5-6 plent-, 6- plaint-; 
4-5 -yf, 4-6 -if, -yff(o, 6 -yfe, -ife, -iffe, 5- -iff, 
(6 plainetife, plantife, 7-ive). [a. OF, plaintif, 
sb. use of plaintif, -ive adj. PLAINTIVE, 

Plaintiffand plaintive ave orig. the same word in Eng., 
asin F.3 but, in the sb. use, the original -¢/ of the mascn- 
line has come down through law-French, while as adj. the 
word has shared iu the common history of adjs. in -2% -#ve; 
in their use, also, the two have diverged, so that a Jlainti7 
is no longer thought of as a plaintive person.) 

1. Law. The party who brings a suit into a court 
of law; a complainant, prosecutor; opposed to 
aefendant, 

(1278 Rolls yy tert I. 10/2 Al quel jour, .. les pleiutifs, 
¢ les veisins ke furen sumuns vindrent.] a@zgoo in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 360 So pt pe playntyf to euerych court hym 

rofry to i tosomaunnce procuratours. 1436 Rolls of Partt. 

V. s01/2 Ye Pleintifs in the seid Actions. rss0-3 Decaye 
Eng. in Four Suppi. (E. E.T.S,.) 96 As for all other shyres, 
we refer it to the playntyues. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Comm, 103 When the plantife had propounded and charged 
him with injuries, 1601 Suaxs. /wel. MV. v. i. 362 Thou 
shalt be both the Plaintiffe and the Iudge Of thine owne 
cause. 1637 SALtonstaLe Eusebius Constantine 8 Hee 
sent Commissioners to examine the matter, and releeve the 
Plaintives. 164: Termes de la Ley 219 Plaintife is hee that 
sueth or complaineth in an Assise, or in an action personall, 
as ina action of debt, trespasse, deceit, detinue, and such 
other. 1797 Goowin Enquirer un. v. 225 He will plead for 
the plaintiff today, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 261 
Judgement was given for the plaintiff. 1837 Dicxens 
Pickw., xxxiv, ‘Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or 
for the defendant?’ ‘For the ps 

+2. generally. One who complains; a com- 
plainer. Ods. (Usually with more or less reference 
to the legal sense.) 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Nu vij, 
If 1 had as muche knowlage, where to complayne to the, as 
thou haste power to euncdye the playntife. r6a7 W. Sctatea 
Exp. 2 Thess. (2629) 254 But in this, which toucheth neerest 
clamourous plaintines, how may the people bee excused? 
1671 Howe Van. Manx Wks. 1836 J. 389 Besides the evil 
which had already befallen the plaintiff [the writer of the 
89th Psalm], a further danger nearly threatened him. 

b. One who ‘complains’ of illness. Ods. 

2633 Hart Diet Diseased ur, xi. 270 Many of these 
plantives..will often in their need, sooner have recourse to 
some ignorant Empericke. 

3. attrib. (appositive), as plaintiff company, plain- 
tiff-deponent. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration, Fudie. Evid. (1827) 1. 42 
Mendacity-serving information from him to the SPREE 
deponent, 1897 IVestmt, Gaz. 12 Mat. 9/2 The company in 
respect of wham the licence was assigned was not the present 
plaintiff company. 

Hence Plaintiffship, the position of a plaintiff. 

1833 Moore fem. (1856) VII. 18 Those who had signed 
an agreement to bear Murray harmless through his plaintiff. 


ship. 

Plaintile, plain tile (plz'njtoil). [f Pars 
@a1+TiLe.] <A flat roofing tile. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6251/3 Every Plaintyle is to be 
to Inches and half an Inch in Length, 6 Inches and a 
Quarter of an Inch in Breadth. r8as J. Nictto.son Oferat. 
Mechanic pe A row of plain tiles, laid edge to edge, with 
their broad surfaces parallel to the termination of a wall, so 
as to project over the wall at right angles to the vertical 
surface, is called single plain tile creasing. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit. § 228aa, Parapets..finished with double plaintile 
creesing. Jéd. Gloss., Péain tiles, properly Plane tiles, 
those whose surfaces are planes. 

Plaintiose, -ouse, -us, obs. Sc. ff. PLENTEOUS. 
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Plaintive (pléutiv), a Forms: 4-8 as in 
PuatntirF; 6--ive. [ME. a. OF. plaintif, -ive, 
corresp. to L. type *planctiv-us, f. planctus PLAINT: 
see -IVE, and note s. v, PLAINTIFF.J 

1. Complaining, grieving, lamenting; tsuffering. 
Now rare. 

1390 Gowea Conf, I. 6 How goodli that Penelope Of his 
lachesce was pleintif. 1600 J. Lane Tons Tel-troth 654 Thus 
men by women, women wrongde by men, Giue matter still 
vnto my plaintife pen. 1700 Davoen Jéad 1. 500 To sooth 
the sorrows of her plaintive son. 1728 Pator Sofomon ut. 
374 His younger Son..First Fruit of Death, lies Plaintiff 
of 2 wound Given by a Brother's Hand. r7sa Hume Zss. 
& Treat. (1777) 1. 240 The mere suffering of plaintive 
virtue, 

+2, Being or pertaining to the complainant or 
plaintiff in a suit. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 3533, And eke also the cost Of euery party 
plentyff pat falls in his pleynt. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A. 1. Vv. 240 Ryght and restytucion were made vnto the 
party playntyff of his actyon and demaunde. 1577 Parties 
plaintiffe [see Prainr sé. 38), 1581 Marnecn BA. of Notes 
886 If in this place the Judge doe signifie God, and the 
aduersarie plaintive the Diuell. 1996 Spenser #, Q. v. iv. 
40 To heare the pitcous beast pleading her plaintifie cause. 

3. Having the character of complaint ; expressive 


of sorrow; mournful, sad. 


1579 E.. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argt., These 
xij. Aiclogues, ..eyther they be Plaintiue,..or recreatiue,.. 
or Moral. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. WW. 473 His cnreful 
Mother heard the Plaintive Sound, 1708 Anoison fialy 3 
Oft in the Winds is heard a plaintive Sound Of melancholy 
Ghosts, that hover round. 1784 Cowper, Task tv. 479 The 
fiddle screams Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and wailed 
Its wasted tones. 1869 TozeR Highh. Turkey V1. 242 These 


| songs are recited slowly to a peculiarly plaintive melody. 


4. Comb., as plaintive-echoing adj. 

1740 Dyer Ruins of Rome 48 They .. mournfully amoung 
The plaintive-echoing ruins pour their streams. 

Hence Plai‘ntively adv. ; Plai-ntiveness. 


1773. Metmotn tr. Cicero's De Senect., Remarks 196 | 


The alternate plaintiveness and boldness of his strain. 1797 
Mas. Rancuirre Jfalian xi, So sweetly, so plaintively did 
the strain grow ou the air. 1845 Jane Roaixson Whitehall 
xix, Gushes of rapture and plaintiveness. 1875 J 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 195 ‘They tell you plaintively of how 
many evils their old age is the canse. 

Plaintless, ¢. rave. [f. Puan sé. + -LEss.] 
Without complaint; uncomplaining. 

31729 Savace Wanderer un. 45 By Woe, the Soul to daring 
Action swells; By Woe, in plaintless Patience It excels. 

Plainward (pletnw§id), adv. [f. Poain 56.2 
+-wanp.] Towards the plain. 

186a CatverLey Verses § Tr. Charades vi. ii, As pours 
the Anio plainward, When rains have swollen the dykes. 


Plain-work, plain work. 1. Work of a 
plain or simple kind, as distinguished from orna- 
mental or ‘fancy’ work: sfec. plain needlework or 
sewing, as distinct from fancy work or embroidery. 

1715 Pops and Ep. to Miss Blount 11 She went, to plain- 
work, and to purling brooks. 1741-70 Lett. Eliz. Carter, 
etc. (1808) 19, I shall .. quietly proceed in the regular track 
and unambitious exercise of harmless plain-work, 1840 
Tuacneray Paris Sk.-bk., Beatrice Merger, She does beef- 
steaks and plain work. 1885 Manual Plain Needlework 
"5 Implements required for plain work. 

. Masonry. See quot. 1832. 
[¢ 1430 #rcemasoury 539 The tower of Babyloyne was be- 
onne, Also playne werke of lyme and ston] 1843 P. 


1cHoLson Pract. Build. 315 Plain-work consists merely in | 


| ‘nounced (plat), and often spelt p/at: see PLat sd.) 


the cleaning up of its surface. 1833 Zncycl. Brit. (ed. 7) V. 
S77 1 Plain work is the even surface produced on stone by the 
chisel, without the necessity of taking away more than the 
mere inequalities...Suuk work arises from the necessity of 
chiseling or hacking away below the level surface of the 
plain work. : 

Plainy (pl@ni), a. [f. Puan si.14-y.J Full 
of or characterized by plains. 

1796 W. Tavtoa in Afouthly Mag. 1.96 Forming. .with its 
alluvion sand, much of the plainy peninsula of Arabia. 

Plaisance, Plaisanterie, obs. var. PLEas- 
ANCE, PLEASANTRY. a 

| Plaisanteur (plezantor). rare. [obs. F. 
plaisanteur ‘a Jeaster, Buffoone, Parasite, pleasant 


fellow’ (Cotgr.), f. plazsanter to jest, etc., f. pladsant | 


PLEASANT, merry.] A jester, a witty talker. 
1841 De Quixcey Khet. Wks. 1862 X. 38 Polonius with his 
quibbles, could not appear a more unseasonable A/aisanteur. 


Plaise, obs. f. Praice. Plaisir, -ur, -ure, 
obs. ff. PLeasuRE. Plaister, obs. {. PLastEn. 
Plait (plat, plet, plit), sd. Forms: a. 5-6 
playte, 5-7 playt, 6 plaite, 6- plait. pA. 
5-6 pleyt(e, pleite, 7 pleit. y. 6 playght, 
pleyght(e, 6-7 plaight, 6-8 pleight. See also 
Prat 56.4, Prear sé,, Prev sé,1, Puicur sb.2 [ME. 
pleyt, playt, a. OF. pieit (Burguy), later ploit 
(14th c. in Godef) fold, manner of folding :—late 
L. *piictume, from plicitum a thing folded, neuter 
of pa. pple. of plicare to fold. 


For this sh, and the vb, the dictionaries generally give the 
first pronunciation above ; but in living Eaglish use, the third 


is usual in sense 1, and the second in sense 2; which amounts | 


to saying that, as a sfoken word, plait is obsolete, and sup- 


plied in sense 1 hy A/ea?, in sense 2 by plat. The first pro. | 
| aunciation appears however to prevail in U. S.) 


l. A fold, crease, or wrinkle. a. A fold of cloth 
or any similar fabric, esf. a flattened fold or gather 
made by doubling the material upon itself; = 


OWETT | 


PLAIT. 


PuxaT sé. 1. (Now generally written p/eaz, and 
usually pronounced (plét) even when spelt Z/ait.) 

a. 14.6 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 608/35 Ruga, a wrynkyl, or 
aplayt. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 402/2 Playte, of a clothe, 

phica: plicatura, 1530 Patscr. 255/2 Playte of a gowne, f%: 
asso Christis Kirke Gr. \. ii, Thair kirtillis wer of lyn- 
kome licht, Weill prest with mony plaitis (7z#ze gaitis]. 570 
Levins A/anip. 203/40 Ye Playt of a cote, plica, ruga. 
1687 Ranpoten Archif. 40 Their stockings are most of red 
cloth, hanging in plaits. 1756-7 tr. Keyster's Trav, (1760) I. 
158 The multitude of plaits in their gowns. 1814 Moore 
New Cost. Ministers 15 Every pucker and seam were 
made matters of State, And a grand Household Council was 
held on each plait! 2850 D.G. Mircuete Reveries Bachelor 
227 And then smoothed down the plaits of her apron. 1884 
Knicut Dict, Afech. Suppl. 686/2 To change the width of 
plait, turn the nuts on the curved screw [etc.}. 

B. 3 Fitzners, Afusd. § 151 They haue suche pleytes 

n theyr brestes, and ruffes vppon theyr sleues, aboue theyr 
elbowes. 1585 T. Wasutncron tr. Wicholay’s Vey. tv. iv. 
116 A Talbant high topped before deuided with twelue 
pleites or folds, @ 263r Donne Poems (1650) 121 ‘To judge 
of lace, pinke, panes, print cut, and pleit {7zsze conceit] 
1683 CHALKHILL Thealma & Cl. 74 Her silk gown..in equal 
pleits hung down Unto the Earth. 

y. 1542 Act 33 Hen. VIL, c.3 The said clothes..shall be 
folded either in pleightes or cuttelle. 1552 Hutoer, Pleyght, 
sinus... Loke in playght. J/ééd@., Playght or wrynkle, ruga, 
rugosus, full of plaightes. a 1586 Stoney Arcadia 1. (1622) 
51 The neather part full or eights. 2683 Moxon Jfech. 
Exerc, Printing xxiv. ? 10 He laps or Folds .. one part of 
it..intoa Plaight. 7 

b. A fold, wrinkle, or crease in any natural 
structure, e.g. in the lip, brow, or ear; in the 
integuments or membranes of insects or plants; 
a sinuosily of a coast-line. 

1592 Davies Jutmort. Sond Poems (1869) 106 Therfore these 
plaits and folds the sound restraine, That it the organ may 
more gently touch. 60x Hottano Pdiny 1. 113 That towne 
..stood as it were in a fold, or plait, or nouke thereof. 1754 
Ricnarason Grandison 1V. iv. 23 A grave formal young man, 
his prim mouth set in plaits. 1844 Mrs. Baownine Sousa, 
Apprehension 10,1 should fear Some plait between the brows. 
1856 Detamer #¢ Gard. (1861) 60 Funkia subcordata has 
heart-shape leaves, of a bright green, with longitudinal folds 
or plaits. P 

6, y- 1574 Hyit Ord. Bees i, Aristotle nameth them leigtes 
or ringed in that their bodies are deuided with pleights or 
rings. 2647 R. Starvtron Fuvenad 244 In thick pleites his 
browes are shrunk, 1657 S. Purcuas Pol, Flying-[ns,1. iti. 
6 The hinder part of their bodies is full of ringes, or pleights. 

o. fig. A sinuosity or twist of nature or char- 
acter; a quizk, a dodge, a trick; a winding, a 
hidden recess: usually implying artifice or deceit. 


Obs, or arch. 
ts89 PuTtennam Zing. Poesie wi. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 Oportet 
iudicen esse rudenz et siniplicem, without plaite or wrinkle, 


sower in looke and churlish in speach. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. vii, Simplicitie; without folds, withoat 


pleights, without counterfeit. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. 
(1632) 124 [To] search so narrowly all the plaits and hidden 
corners of the Papncie. r6aa Hei David's Vow iv. 
144 A simple heart, .. without pleits and foldes. a 1667 
Jen. Tavtoa Guide Devot. (1739) 123, ¥ do not desire that 
there should be any Fold, or Pleight, or Corner of it hidden 
from ‘Yhee. 18 Lacautay Hist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 581 Two 
characters. .of which he knew all the plaits and windings. 


2. A contexture of three or more interlaced strands 
of hair, ribbon, straw, or any cord-like substance ; 
esp. a braided tress of hair, a quene or pigtail; 
a flat band of plaited straw, grass, or vegetable 
fibre, for making hats, etc. (Commonly pro- 


Hence ¢hree-, four-, six-plait, etc. (dial. three-a- 
plait, threesome plait, etc.); single plait, a plait 
formed by knitting up a single string into a chain 
of loops, as in chain-stitch; chain-plait. 

Brazilian plait, plait made of dried flag-grass, imporled 
from the West Indies or South America. Leghorn plait: 
see Lecuorn. See also Sraaw-riart. 

1530 Pauscr, 255/a Playtes of a womans heer, fresses; 
tressuré, 17.. Mary Hamilton in Child Ballads (1857) 
IIE. 325 But in and cam the Queen hersel, Wi’ gowd plait 
on her hair, 1837 H. Ainswoatn Crichton 1. 205 The rich 
auburn hair is gathered in Tee at the top of the head. 
1846 M¢cCutrocu Ace. Brit. PLEO Ee I. 317 Rye straw 
grown in Orkney has been found pretty well fitted to serve 
as a substitute for the straw used in Italian plait; and the 
manufacture of this straw into plait was carried on for 
several years to a considernble extent. 1870 Routledge's 
Ev, Boy's Ann. Apt. 243 The most simple shortening for all 
descriptions of small cords is that known to boys as the 
single plait, but which seamen know as the chain knot, 1880 
C. R. Marxuam Pero, Bark xiv. 138 They were fine- 
looking young fellows, wearing their hair in long plaits 
down their backs, 1884 Pad! Madi G. 30 Sept. 4/r nglish 
ladies purchasing an elegant straw bonnet at the Louvre 
are not, perhaps, aware that the plait was made by children 
in Bedfordshire, and the straw put together at Luton. 1905 
Westin. Gaz, 8 July 13/2 The paper..is cut into strips an 
then plaited in a four- or five- or six-plait. . 

b. Naut. ‘Strands of rope-yarn twisted into 
foxes, or braided into sennit’ (Knight). ; 

c. Polish plait, ‘a. matted condition of the hair 
induced by neglect, dirt, and pediculi, common in 
Poland, Lithuania, aud Tartary’ (Sya. Soc. Lex., 
s.v. Plica : palarevedt a sce PLICA I. , 

1875 Sir W. Tvaner in Excycl, Brit. 1812/2 He described 
the state of the hair when affected with Polish plait. 

3. attrib, and Comdé., as plait-like adj.; plait- 
dance, a dance in which the participants hold 
ribbons, which are plaited and unplaited in the 


PLAIT, 


course of their evolutions ; a ribbon-dance; plait- 
net, a kind of machine-made lace; plait-stitch, 
zs PLAITED stitch; plait-work,a decorative pattern, 
of a kind frequent in ancient and medizeval art, in 
the form of interlacing or plaited bands. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Tan. qn Native doncing girls go 
through the well-known and much adinired evolutions 
commonly called the “plait dance. 1901 Lady's Realm X. 
617/1 The stitches cross in the middle, and the *plait-like 
appearance is attained. 1844 G. Dopp Je.xtile Manu/. vii. 
219 In ‘fancy broad-net’ the device as well as the gronnd- 
work are made at the machine, In ‘*plait-net’ the same 
thing is observable, and also in ‘tatting-net'. sgor Lady's 
Realm X. 616 *Plait-stitch. 1899 
West Il. 43 The transition from “plaitwork to knotwork 
took place in Jtaly between 563 and 774. 

Plait (pléit, plet, plit), v. Forms: see prec. 
sb.; also Phat v.3, PLEAT v., PueT v., PLicut v.2 
(f. Puait sd., where see note on pronunciation.) 

1, ¢rans, To fold (a woven or other fabric, etc.); 
esp. to fold flat, to double; to gather in pleats; = 
PLEat v, 1, and now commonly pronounced (plit). 

3377 Lanat. P. Pl, B, v, 213 ‘Yo broche hem with a pak- 
nedle And plaited (v. rr. playte, plytyd, plyghted ; aE ted, 
pleit] hem togyderes. c¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 4032/2 Playtyn, 

lice. 1571 Campion /fist. frei. vi. (1633) 18 With wide 

anging sleeves playted. 2724 Gay Skeph. Week Tuesday 
36 Will she with huswife's hand provide thy meat, And 
every Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait? 2733 Acc. Mork- 
houses 153 ni a are only employ‘d to cut out their 
mantua’s and plait them. 1802 Maa. Encewoatn A/oral 7. 
(1816) I. xvi. 139 Asked the washerwoman if she had plaited 
her cap. 1824 W, Invinc 7. Trav. I. 188 [He] wore his 
shict frill plaited and puffed oot..at the bosom. 

B. ¢2440 Y-pleite; 1467 pleytid [sce Ptarrep 1). 1622 
Srsso Aisi. Gt. Brit. vi. vii. § 18. 67 Wearing a kirtle 
therander very thick pleited. | 

y. 1538 Exvor, Siaxo..it is also applyed to garmentes 
that are pleyghted or gathered 10 1554 Hucoet, Pleyght 
orfoldea garment, sinuo. 1613 J. May Declar. Est. Clothin 
v. 26 Hauing the clothes pleighted and bound together wit 
threds. 1657 Becn Univ. Char. I vij b, Yo plaight. 

+b. By extension, To fold, bend, double up; 
to wrinkle, knit (the brows). Ods. 

a440 Sir Degrev. 3236 Wyth scharpe exus of stelle He 

laytede here basnetus welle. 3570 Levins Afanif, 204/t 

‘o Playt a nayle, replicarc. 3642 Futter Floly & Prof. 
St. 1. ix. 8: Some. seem farre older then they are, and 
plait and set their brows in an affected sadnesse. 

2. To braid or intertwine (hair, straw, rushes, 
narrow ribbons, etc.) so as to form a plait, band, 
of rope (PLaiT 56. 2); = PLat v.31, and now com- 
monly pronounced (plet). 

1582 N. T.(Rhem)} 1 Pet. iii 3 Let it not_be outwardly 
the plaiting of heare. 2612 Bist r3fd., That outward 
adorning, of plaiting the haire. 1621 Coavat Cruditics 386 
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zstivalion of the corolla. 1833 Rennie Adi. Angling: 5% 
The tail, with its peculiar fin, more or less plaited. 

2. Braided, intertwined, formed into a PLaiT 
(sb. 2); interlaced, interwoven. Also PLATTED. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 15 Playted lockes pressing with 
cap of plate. 1694 Appison at ‘corg. 1v. Misc. Wks. 1765 
1. 22 Tho’ barks or plaited willows make your hive. 1830 
Tennyson Ode Afem v, A garden bower'd close With 
plaited alleys of the trailing rose. : 

+3. f% Involved, complicated, complex. Oés. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love 1 viii. Skeat) l. 45 Diligent love, 
with many playted praisinges. 1662 StitutncrL. Orig. Sacr. 
ut iii, $15 (ed. 3) 510 He left behind him such plaited 
pictures in his history. 


4. Comb. and special collocations, as plaited-lailed 


adj.; plaited hair, Polish plait : see Phair sé. 2c; 
plaited lace: see quot.; plaited stitch, one of 
the stitches of worsted work or Berlin wool work: 


| see quot.; plaited string work, a kind of fancy 


Their haire..they R ait it in two very long locks that hang | 
§! 


downe over their shoulders halfe a yard long. 183: Scotr 
Cast. Dang. ii, The little wild boy..who used to ron about 
and plait rushes some twenty years ago. 1841 Lanz drad, 
Nés.1, 122 An hour or more is occupied hy the process of 

Jaiting the hair. 1865 Dicnens Afut. Fr. u. i, Little 

fargery..who plaited straw, 

“y. 1989 Garene Menaphon(Acb.) 76 Hirlockes are pleighted 
Tike the fleece of wooll. 1703 Savace Lett. Autients lini. 135 
If thou pleightedst th air with one hand, thou wouldst 
be sure to handle my Purse with the other. 

b. fig. To interweave (things immaterial). 
,.$387-8 [see Praiten 3]. 1642 Funtea Holy & Prof St. 
ii. 31 When devotion is thus artificially plaited into houres it 
may take up mens minds in formalities, /did. v. vii. 386 


Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune raffled, yea | 


blew away, all his projects so curiously plaited. 
ce. To felt, mat. 

1875 Kntour Dict. Mech., Plaiting, the interweaving of 
the felted hairs, forming a hat-body by means of pressure, 
motion, moisture, and heat. 

da. To make (a braid, garland, mat, etc.) by 
plaiting. 

1897 A. B. Eowaros Uf Nile xi. 297 Plaiting mats and 
reales of stained reeds. “4 a : 

+3. To twist, to cross. (Of one or two things.) 
a, trans. b. intr. 

@ 1636 in Dalyell Darker Superst. Scoil. (1834) 448 {She} 

ast the boundis of hir ground, and thair sat doun plaiting 

ir feit betnix the merchis, 

b. 17.. in Evans Old Ball, (1784) HY. 175 The worm leapt 
up, the worm leapt down, She plaited round the stone. 
1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth s4o A too quick growing 


a the hoofs, which plaited under his feet and made him 
RINE, 


Plai-ted (see prec.), Af/.a. [f. Puarr v. + -Ep!.] 
1. Folded, doubled, gathered in folds ; furnished 


with pleats. In this sense now generally written 
PLEATED. 
€ 3440 Prom, Parv, 4023/2 Playtyd, plicatus. 
Rel. & L. re (3866) 179/251 Wh 4 
gowne y-pleite [rinec waite]? 1467 Songs Cosiwmne (Percy 
Soc.) 57 Vout shore staffede dentin tnt your pleytid 
ane 3559 Alirr. Alag., Mowbray's Banishur xxv, 
heir Pleyted garmentes herewith well accorde. 1732 
Brakevey Acciphr. 1. $9 Ao English courtier,.. with ab4 
Gothic, succinct, plaited garment. 1839 tr. Lamartine's 
Trav, East 29/t ‘The tube covered with plaited silk. 
b. Wrinkled, corrugated, fluted, striated. 
1519 Tlorman Viele. 242 A playted pyller gathereth dust. 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 231 The body of this 
Columne is Peapcoaly channeled like a thick pleighted 
Gown. 1776 J. Lex atrod. Sot, Explan. Terms 386 Plica- 
trot, plaited, folded in sharp Flexures from the Disk to the 
Margin, 1830 Linotey Aat. Syst, Sot. 231 The plaited 


61440 Pol. 
at schal panne profite pi 


work made with small cord or string plaited or 
twisted into simple patterns; plaited worm, 2 
fluke-worm of the family Aspidagasteride. 

2882 Cautrerto & Sawaan Dict. Necdlework qo4/s 
*Plaited Laces...Maly claims the first invention of these, 
and, mach being made at Genoa, it was known as Genoese 
Lace, but as large quantities were also worked in Spain,.. 
plaited laces also received the natne of Point d’Espagne. 
Jétd., Plaited Laces are made upon a pillow and with 
Bobbins; the patterns are geometrical, and open, and have 
no grounds; for common purposes tinsel is used instead of 


PLAN. 


b. A diagram, table, or program, indicaling the 
relations of some set of objects, or the times, 
places, etc. of some intended proceedings (e.g. a 
table of the appointments of local preachers in 
a circuit or district). (Cf. 2, 3. 

1780 Westey Wes. (1872) XII. 318 You [Christopher 
Hopper] was the very person who introduced plans among 
os. 1855 E, Smitn Bot. in Orr's Circ. Sc., Syst. Nat. Flirt. 
I. 152 Linnean System.. Reference to the annexed plan will 
show that the first eleven classes are named according to 
the number of stamens, .. The following tables contain a 
complete aammary of the Linnzan plan of classification, 

2. A design according to which things or parts 
of a thing are, or are to be, arranged ; a scheme of 
arrangement; érassf. disposition of parts, ya 
ment; a type of structure (viewed as designed) ; 
configuration (of a surface). 

1732 Pore Ess. Afan 1.6 A mighty maze! bat not without 
a plan. 1790 Buaxe Fr. Rev. Pref. 4 A different plan .. 
might be more favourable to a commodious division and 
distribution of his matter. 1828 Tuackeray Led. in Daily 
News 15 Apr. (1898) 6/2, 1 have not yet drawn out a plan 
for my stories, but certain germs thereof are budding in my 
mind, 2855 W.S. Datras Zool. in Orr's Cire. Sc. Syst. 
Nat. Hist.1, 202 Animals are constructed upon five primary 


' or plans, of which all the varied forms presented by 
t 


real gold [wire or fine thread]. /did. 31/1 *Plaited Stitch, | 


this stitch is an imitation of the ordinary herringbone, and 
is frequently called by that name. | /drd. 3096/3 *Plaited 
Stringwork,.. Plaited string is a suitable work for ladies 
with weak sight... The work makes good table mats under 
hot dishes. 28, Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. v. 97, 1 soon 
came up with the eight “plaited-tailed animals which were 
dragging the mountain, second only in size to the Jugger- 
naut idol. 

Plai-ter. [f. Puair v. + -ER1.] One who or 
that which plaits. 

1755 Jounson, Platter, he that plaits. 1775 Apaia der. 
ind, 433 Our weavers, taylors, and plaiters of false hair. 
1873 
the plaiter’s market on the morrow. 

Plaiting, v//.56. [f. Peaitv.+-1ne1.) The 
action of the verb PLaIT; cancr. something plaited. 

[1406 Litt, Red Bk, Bristol (1900) I. 76 En fuller des 
draps come en pleityng et rekkyng.] ¢1440 thay 6 Parv, 
402/2 Playtynge, plicacto. 1s9x Prrcivatt Sf. 
gurriamicuto, pleighting, -ugositas. 1681 Cue tHam Angler's 
Vade-m, ii. § 8 (2689) 11 
together, which hinders their right Pleighting. 1882 Century 
Afag. xkv. a1q Crashing the limp plaitings of lace closer 
around her throat. i 

b. alirib.and Camé., as plaiting process ; plait- 
ing-attachment, a mechanical device altached to 
a sewing-machine, by means of which the fabric is 
pleated; plaiting machine, a machine for pleat- 
ing cloth or other fabrics. 

3875 Knicut Dict, Mech, walt Of the namerous plaiting 
and tucking devices an example may be given, 1876 Rocx 


Text, Fabr, 2 Woollen stuff..wrought by he pene pro- ° 
Q 


cess without a loom. 1884 Knicur Dict. Aleck. Suppl. 
Plaiting Machine. ibid., Lower the plaiting knife by 
adjusting the nat on screw F, 

Plak, plake, plakke, obs. forms of PLAcK. 

Plakard, -art, -erde, -ert, obs. ff. Puacarp. 

Plan (plen), 55. (a. F. plan (1553 in Hatz.- 
Darm.) a plane (surface), also, a ground-plan, 
subst. use of Alan, plane adj., flat, plane, 16th c. 
ad. L. pldn-us flat (being a learned or technical 
doublet of the popular Alain, flaine flat, PLAIN). 

In Eng. the two sbs. plan and plane divide between them 
the various senses combined in F. under p/as.} 

I. 1. A drawing, sketch, or diagram of any 
object, made by projection upon a flat surface, 
usnally a horizontal plane (opp. to ELevation 11) : 
spec. (@) A drawing or diagram showing the rela- 
tive positions of the parts of a building, or of 
any one floor of a building, as projected upon a 
horizontal plane. (6) A map of a comparatively 
small district or region, as a town, etc. drawn on 
a relatively large scale and with considerable 
detail. See also GRounD-PLAN. 

in plan, as projected upon a horizontal plane (opp. tu fe 
section), 

(1678 Putnurs: cf, 4.) 1706 Puriurs (ed. Kersey}, Plax, 
a Draoght, Model, or Ground-plot; a Design, Ground- 
work, or Project of any piece of Work. ria J Janes tr. 
Le Blond's Cardi. Designed upon Rolls of Paper, 
call'd Plans. 19737 (¢t/c) The Designs of Inigo Jones, con- 
sisting of Plans and Elevations for Public and Private 
Buildings..by W. Kent, with.,Additional Designs. 1727~ 

z Cnamaess Cycl., Plan, in architecture, is..used for a 

raught ofa building; such as it apeees, or is intended to 
appear, on the ground; shewing the extent, division, and 
distribution of its area into apartments, rooms, ges, etc. 
. Geometrical Plan, is that wherein the solid and vacant 

arts are represented in their natural proportion. 1731 [see 

EASPECTIVE a. 3). 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 97 An 
exact Plan of the sarface of the rock, as reduced to an 
horizontal plane. 12833 Heascnen Asfron. viii. 244 We sce 
their [the planets’] evolations, not in plan, but in section. 
1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 5 When the portion of country 
delineated is bat smail, the sketch is generally termed a 
plan, Mod. The plans of the house bave been submitted 
to me. In an ante-room there is a plan of the tables in 
which you can find your place. 


cep them [hairs] from entangling | 


. Gr. 38 The good 
| stent 


ese creatures are bot modifications. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 7 The plan of the Laws is more irregular..than 
ay other of the writings of Plato, f 

. A formulated or organized method according 
to which something is to be done; a scheme of 
action, prodecs design; the way in which it is 
proposed to carry out some proceeding. Also in 
weakened sense: Method, way of proceeding. 

1706 [see 1]. 1733 Apnison Cato tic v.74 Remember... The 
gen’rous plan of pow'r deliver'd down From age to age, by 
your renown'd forefathers. 1749 G. Jerreevs in J. Don- 
combe Left. (1773) Il. 213, ] admire the execution of his 
plan, but not the plan itsclf. 1803 Wornsw. Kod Koy's 
old rule .. the simple plan, That they 
id eee have the power, And they should keep 
1837 


who can, Gen. P. Tuostrson Exerc. (1842) IV. 239 


| Change your whole plan of campaign. .. Form yourselves 


uioa’ Pascarél IT, 87 Asses Jaden with straw for | 


ict., Ene | 


everywhere into associations to gain knowledge which is 
power, and to communicate it through the press. 3855 [sce 
rb}. 289s Westcott Gospel of Life 279 All history is in 
one sense the fulfilment of a divine plan. : 

b. Plan af campaign (in Irish polities); see 
CAMPAIGN § c 

II. (Rendering or imitating F. p/ass.) 

4. a. Perspective. Any one of a number of ideal 
planes perpendicular to the line of vision passing 
through the objects See in a picture, accord- 
ing to the distances of which planes from the eye 
the objects are proportionately diminished. b. 
Sculpture. The plane on which the figures in a bas- 
relief are raised above the ground, esp. one of 
several stich planes giving more or less relief to 
different figures in the design. 

a. 1678 Puiiiirs (ed. 4), Plax (in Perspective). 2727-41 
Cuamoras Cycl. s.v. Plan, Perspective Plan, is that con- 
ducted and exhibited by degradations, or dimioutions, ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective. 1904 Saintsauay //irt. 
Crit. VIN. 425 To receive aud express more or less detailed 
images, and add, as it were, not merely stroke after stroke, 
bot plan after plan, to the pictare. bb. 2780 Sia J. 
Reynotos Dise. x. (2876) 12 Making different plans in the 
same bas-relievos. 

+5. a. = PLANE 56.3 1a. Obs. 

1923 Phil, Trans. XXVUI. 244 It is always placed upon 
the same Plan or Level with the Sprig that bears the Berry. 

+b. The surface on which anything stands. Oés. 

1733 Cuamaers tr. Le Clere's Treat. Archit. 1. 8 A Base 
adds a Grace to a Column; and..makes it stand the more 
firmly on its Plan. | 

Til. 6. adrié. and Comd. 

1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) III. clvili. 190 Why always 
employ a professed plan-maker? 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
V. 4458/1 The regular and plan-like manner in which the 
pulsations of the heart..take place, 1905 Acadenty 7 Oct. 
1027/3 I'he simple manner accepted by all plan-drawers, and 
intelligible to all plan-readers. 

Plan (plen), v. [f. prec. sb.J ’ 

1. ¢vans, To make a plan of (something existing, 
esp. a piece of ground or a bnilding); to delineate 
upon or by means of a plan; to plot down, lay down, 
Also, to conatruct (a plan or diagram). 

1748 Anson's Voy. Vntrod. 7 Employed in drawing such 
coasts, and planning such harbours, as the ship shonld 
touch at. 31764in Picton L'fool Alunic, Rec. (1886) I. 23x 
Ordered that Mr. Eyes do plan the Corporation Estate, and 
colour it. 2828 Hutton Course Math. 11. 66 Set down the 
measures properly in a field-book .. and plan them after 
retarning from the field, by laying dowo all the lioes and 
angles. 1904 M. R. Janes Ghost-stories Antiq. 184 Tt 
occurred to me that..very few of the English preceptories 
have ever been properly planned. r P 

b. To mark oud into divisions asin a plan or dia- 
gram (said in pass. of natural structures). monce-tse. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1, 248/2 The bone itself is 
planned out into small circular dimples. — 

2. To makea plan of (something, esp. 2 building, 
to be constructed); hence, to devise, contrive, 
design (a building or other material thing to be 
consIructed). ; ° 

1928 Pore, Dunc. 1.272 Here she plann’d th’ Iniperial seat 
of Fools, 1789 G. White Se/borne (1853) 3 Plan the pa’ lion, 
ziry, light, and true. 1823 P. Nicwotson Pract. Build. _ 
In planning a large edifice, particular attention must be 


PLANAR. 


paid to the situation of the stairs. 1893 Courtney in 
Academy 13 May 413/t The gardens were planned by the 
best landscape gardeners of the day. . 

3. To devise, contrive, design (something to 
be done, or some actlon or proceeding to be carried 
out); to scheme, project, arrange beforehand. Also 


with 047. c/., or absol. cS 

1737 Pore Hor. Efist. tt. i. 374 We needs will write 
Epistles to the King; .. Be call'd to Court to plan some work 
divine. 1782 Miss Burney Ceciéia v. xi, Cecilia the whole 
time was planning how to take her leave. 180g Worosw. 
"She was a Phantom of Delight’ iii, & perfect Woman, 
nohly planned, To warn, to comfort, and command. 1860 
Tvnoatt Glac, xvii. 121 We had planned an ascent of 
Monte Rosa together. 1868 FReenan Norm, Cong. Il. x. 
470 Never was a campaign more ably planned. 

b. To arrange for or inclnde in a plan. 

1899 QuitteR-Coucn ae Stars ix. 7§ There's a new 
preacher planned to the Bible Christians, down to Innis. 

Planait, obs. Sc. form of PLANET. 

Planar (pléna1),@. Math, [ad. L. pléndr-ts 
(Mart. Cap.), f. péav-tem plane: ef. Hnear.]  Be- 
longing to, situated in, or related in some way to, 
aplane. Hence Planarity (-z'riti), the qualily 
of being planar. 

1850 CayLey Coll. Math, Papers 1, 505, 1 propose to term 
the family of developables treated of in this paper, ' planar 
developables'... The developable which is the envelope of 
such a system [of # different planes] may be termed a 
‘multiplanar developable’, and in the particular case of # 
being equal to unity, we have a planae developable. It 
would he very desirable to have some means of ascertaining 
from the equation of a developable what the degree of its 
‘planarity’ is. _ wae a 

|| Planaria (planéerii)., Zoo/, [mod.L. generic 
name (Miiller 1776), sb. use of fem. of L. 

plindrius adj. (prop. ‘on level ground’, but used 
as =‘ flat’).] A genus of the suborder P/anarida 
of turbellarian worms, fonnd in fresh or salt waler 
or in moist earth, and having a flattened form. 

Hence Plana‘rian a., belonging or related to the 
genus Planaria; sé., a planarian worm, a flat- 
worm; Planaridan (-z-ridin), a. belonging to 
the suborder Planarida; sb. a planaridau worm; 
Planariform (-é'riffim) a., Planarioid (-é'ri,0id) 
a., of the form of or resembling a planarian. 

1819 Pantologia, Planaria, in Zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, 1.11. viii. 406 The 
rudimentary eye, consisting, as in the ?/anarra, of a few 
pigment grains beneath the integument, may be considered 
as simply a part of the surface more irritable hy light than 
the rest. 1857 Wricuit in £dind. New Philos. Frnd. V. 307 
The planarioid larva of Hydractinia, 1858 Mayne £xfos. 
Lex, Planarius, planacian. 1876 tr. Beneden's Anint lara- 
sites 46 According to Agassiz, a species of Planarian lives 
as a free messmate on the lower surface of the Limulus. 
1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anint. iv. 182 The body takes on 
the ordinary Planarian character. 1900 Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 
3/4 These Planarians or ‘T'urhellarians for the most part 
slay and kill as much as do their parasitic allies. 

+ Planary, @. Obs. rare. (ad. L. plindri-us 
level, f, A/@n-zenz a plane.} = PLANAR. 

1668 Witkins Read Char. 185 Compound Figures of 
Magnitude Planary, expressible by closed Lines. 17 
Baitey (folio), Péanary, of or pertaining to a plane, plain, 
even, smooth. [Hence in J. and mod. Dicts.] 

Planceer, -eere, -ere, variants of PLhanciEr, 

Planch (planf), sé. Forms: 4-6 plaunche, 
(5 plange), 6 planche, 6- planch. [a. F. 
planche plank, slab: see PLANK.] 

1. A plank or board of wood; dala floor. Obs. 
exc. dial, 

1390 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 43 Pro factura des 
plaunches in naui. 1440 J. Surrey Dethe K. Yaomes (1818) 
1§ He laid certayne plaunches and hurdelles over the diches 
of the diche. 1483 Cad. dnc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 364 
Suche person and persones. .that occupieth the said Watyr- 
bailliffes planges. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 
117 They went ouer planches, where they were cut off from 
the way. 1864 Brackmore Clara Vaughan (1872) 49 A 
strange-looking individual ..crossed the ‘planch’ or floor to 
the fireplace where we sat. 188: — Christowell v, Then 
the gardener. .Jet down his ‘ planch ', over the.. brook. 

2. A slab or flat plate of metal, stone, baked 
clay, etc.; sfec. in Anamelling, a slab of baked 
fire-clay used to support the work during the pro- 
eess of baking. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 233 There sawe golde i 
planches like hricke battes. 1580 iy ee Dial Vron & 
Steele 146 They make it in certaine small thinne planches. 
1682 WHELER Journ, Greece 1.18 A Portic..whose curious- 
wrought Plasches of Stone are supported by Twenty-four 
Corinthian-Pillars, 1684 Bucaniers Amer. (1699) 31 The 
meal thus prepared, they lay on planches of iron made very 
hot on which it is converted to very thin cakes. 1884 
C. G, W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 206/2 The first 
coats are taken separately from tin covers, and placed upon 
thin pyictes of clay or iron, chalked over, and gradually 
introduced beneath the muffle, where, in a very short time, 
the enamel melts. 

3. A flat iron shoe fer a mule. 

1875 in Knicur Dict. Mech. 890 in Cent, Dict, 

4. Comb. planch-nail = PLanctiEer-nail. 

1350 in Riley Lond. Avent. (1868) 262, 12,000 de plaunche- 
ail. .3,000 de dornail ;..2,600 de wyndounail. es in 
Rogers Agric. § Prices 11. 478-9; UIT. 448-51. 

+Planch, v. Ods. Also 6 plaunche. ff. 
PLaNcH sd,, or a. obs. F, planche-y ‘to planke; 
to floore with plankes: to seele, or close, with 
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boords’ (Cotgr.), f. péanche Puank.] trans. To form 


of planks, floor or cover with planks. 

1816 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 245 For 
planchyng wyth thyk bords the Pantrye. 1623 CockEaam, 
Cotabulate, to planch, 1723 Borcase in Edin. Rev. (Re- 
ference wanting) [A request] that the hall of the Mount 
may be planched for dancing. ; 

b. transf, To elap ox (something broad and 
fate = 

1 We Gann. Gurton tii, The next remedye..Is to plaunche 
ona piece as brode as thy cap. 

llence +Planehed ///. a., made of or covered 


with boards; boarded. 

1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for M7. 1v. i. 30 And to that Vineyard 
is a planched gate, That makes his opening with this bigger 
Key. 1614 Goarces tr. Lucan 1. 18 Yet, with his hoofes, 
doth beat and rent The planched floore. 

+Planch-board. Os. [f. Puancu sd. + 
Boarb s6.] = PLANK-BOARD. 

in es XXIV. 707 Materiem pro walplates 
et bemes, et plaunchborde et plegges. 1525 Lp, BeRners 
Froiss. 1). elvii. (cliit] 432 The great table of Marble.. was 
made lengar with a great plaunche borde of Oke. 4561 
duv. Ch. Goods Surrey 124 For cc. of planche bourde at 
vis. the c ffoote. i 

Plancher (plo‘nfoz), sb. Obs. or dial. Also 
5 plaunchere, plawncher, 5-7 plauncher, 7 
planchier, plainsher, plenoher, -sher, 7-8 
planchere, 8 -eer. Also with suffix-change: 5 
pla(u)nehour, -e, -schour, playnchour, -shore, 
6 planseheour, -seour; 5 planshar, -e, 7 
planchard. See also PLANCIER (PLANESHEAR). 
[a.OF. plancher, -der (12th c. in Littré) planking, 
floor, ceiling, derivative of planche PLanctt sd.) 

+1. A wooden plank, a board; also collectively, 
planking, boarding. Oés. 

¢1400 Maunney. (Roxb.) xi. 47 Oner pis bekk lay be tree 
pat be haly Crosse was made off, for a plaunchoure to men 
at gang on ouer pat hekk, 1408 Afe, Ripon (Surtees) IT]. 
137 Itemet in j roda planchoure emp. pro stanro, 8s, 1447-8 
Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 236 In xxvii de lez playnshorez 
empt. a@1490 Botoner /¢in. (1778) 289 Ad metam unius 

lancher de arbore. 15a Hutoert, Plauncher, p/anca. 1601 

OLMAN La Prinaud Kr. Aead, (1618) VL. 754 The 
Almightie laide the planchers of his high chambers amongst 
thewaters. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life§ Death (1651) 8 As itisin.. 
Beames and Plenchers of Houses, which at first lay close 
together, but after they are dried, gave. 1720 W. Ginson 
Diet. Lorses vi. (ed. 3) 91 The floor may either be made of 
Planchers of Oak, or smoothly paved. 

2. A floor (da/.) or platform (0ds.) of planks 
or boards. Also fg. 

1449 Paston Lett, ¥. 83 They ben scarse kne hey fro the 
plawncher. 1587 Harrison England i. it, (1878) ut. 16 
Beares.. whose skins are by custome and priuilege reserued 
to coner those planchers wherevpon their priests doo stand 
at Masse. 1587 Goroinc De Alornay (1592) 93 The earth 
heing asa floore or plancher to go upon, 1607 MarKnam 
Caval. v. (1617) 3 Now for the Plaunchers of your Stahle, 
they should bee of the best hart of Oke that can be gotten. 
1735 Phil. Trans. XLV. 643 They make a Plancher, strong 
enough, sometimes, to bear the Weight of whole Armies 
passing over the Baltic. @1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, 
Plancher, a boarded floor. 

+b. An upper ‘floor’ or story. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners /roéss, 1. cece. 695 There was nothyng 
hut a poore hall. .and ahoue a smale plancher, and a ladder 
of vii. steppes to mount vpon. 1600 J. Pory te. Leo's Africa 
im. 185 Their castles and villages are very homely huilt 
without any plancher or stories, 

+c. A wooden inner roof, or ceiling, etc. Obs. 
1s6x Hortyausn /Yom, Apoth. 19 Let hym..hang ouer 
them a..tent cloth tied to the roofe or plancher. 1621 
Knoues Hist, Turks 1303 The planchard was guilt, the 
wals enameled with flowers, 

+3. = PLancier. Obs. 

1564-5 Anr. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 23x As for either 
chimneys or plancher to be at this time builded, for that it 
may amount to excessive charge, ye may spare that cost. 
1613039 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 11. 
43 The Projection of the Planchere. 1688 R. Hoime 
rinonry Wi. 101/2 Planchier is a great round out swelling, 
between other smaller mouldings. 1703 Moxon Mech 
Exerc. 267 Corona, or Plancheer. 1728 R. Moanis £xs. 
Ane Archit. 54 The Ovolo..is hid in the Cavity under the 
Planchere, 

4, Anat. ‘The inferior wall or boundary of 
a cavity’. 1882 in Ocu.vig (Annandale). 

5. Bene Bia tl ® flooring-nail. 

14 in Rogers tc. & Prices W1. 53. 1 
Durham Ace. Kolls | Pee) 96 wlalpe peivotred Apt 
playnchournale, xs. 1496 Acc, Ld. lligh Treas. Scot. 1. 
294 For iije planschour nalis, agrg /é¢d. V. 11 For thre 
hundreth planchour nalis, vj.s. /é/d. 12 For dur uaill, plan- 
seour naill, and windo naill. 611 Rates Outward VJam.), 
Nailles called plensher nailes, the thousand, iii./. vi.s. vili.d. 
1680 Acc. Bk. Sir ¥. Foudis (1894) 42 For 500 plencher naills 
at 6s. the hunder. 

+ Pla‘ncher, v. Ods. [f. Puancner sb.) trans. 
To floor, cover, or lay with boards; to board, 
plank, Hence Planechered 4//. a., boarded, 
floored; Planchering vé/. sb., flooring. 

1438 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1, 11 [Carpenters 
are working at] plancherypg. ¢ 2440 Promp. Parv. 404/1 
pier Wash at lane Sb 5 Dene Ace. Rolls 

Surtees) 100 In le planshoryng et nalyng ibidem. 1516 in 
Willis & Clark Catbridge (1886) Mteesaealen shall lanier 
all the chambers..wyth goode and abyl boorde of oke. 156 
Gotpinc Cesar (1565) 132 b, ‘Towres were plauncherd, an 
battlenients and portcolyses of timber set up. 1639 Horn 
& Ros, Gate Lang. Und. 1. § 551 The inner-roof is pindicherd 
with board, or arched, 1691 Aur. Sancrort Zeé, in D'Oyly 
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Life (1821) IL. 16 We have a winter's work still to do.. in 

paving and plancbering..and plastering ..&c. 
+Planchery. 0s, rare. [f. Puancuen: see 

-ERY.] Planking, flooring. In quot. aéértd, 

rs1g /uv. in Rye Cromer (1889) 158, 13 parels bords and 
5 looks for windows 2s. 4d. ; all old planchery bords as. 

Planchet (planfét). [dim. of PLancit: see 
-ET and ef. next.} 

1. The plain disk of metal of which a coin is 
made; a coin-blank. 

1611 Corer., //anc,,.a coping, planchet, or plate of mettall 
readie to be stamped on, or coyned. 1794 Priscitta Waxe- 
Fieto Mental ee (1801) 1. 136 To cut out as many 
planchets or circular pieces of metal, 1879 H. Pitttuirs 
Notes on Coins & In many instances the coin contained only 
a portion of the device, the rest having failed to reach the 
planchet. F : 4 

2. A small board used in brick-making: = 
PALUET $5.3 3 b. 

1764Croxer,ete. Diet. Ariss. v. Brick-making, A planchet, 
or small board, used by the person who carries the bricks or 
tiles from the moulder to the drying beds. 

[a. F. plan- 


Planchette (plenfe't, || planet). 
chette small board, dim. of planche PLANK.) 

1. ‘A small plank or board’ (Simmonds Died, 
Trade 1858). 

2. An instrument, invented about 1855, used in the 
investigation of antomatism nnd other psychical 
phenomena, censisting of a small board, generally 
eart-shaped, supported by two castors and a 
vertical pencil, which, when one or more persons 
rest their fingers lightly on the board, is said to 
trace lines or letters, and even to write sentences, 


without conscious direction or effort. 

1860 Ad Year Round No, 66. 372 Like the effusions of all 
the self-deluding users of the planchette, 1879 O. W. 
Hoimes School-boy 19 The truant goose-quill travelling like 
Planchette. 1896 Daily News 5 Mar. 6/1 For tine years 
he toyed with the planchette, the turned tables, in short 
used the familiar, hanky-panky means of communication 
with the unseen world, : 3 

3. ‘A circumferentor’. (Simmonds Dict. Trade.) 

Pla‘nching, v4/. sb. [f. Puanci v. + -1nc 1] 
The action of the vb. PLancH ; laying of a floor. 
b. concr. Planks collectively, planking, boarding ; 


esp. flooring. dial, 
¢1600 Norven Spec. Bril., Cornw, (1728) 59 Her water 
pypes. .are cutt up, the Coueringe Jead gone, the Planchinges 
rotten, 1603 Carew Cornwall 53 To plant their houses 
lowe .. to couer their planchings with earth, /d/¢. 66 b, 
Low thatched roofes, few partitions, no planchings or glasse 
windows, and scarcely any chimnies, other then a hole tn the 
wall to let out the smoke, 1706 Puiturs, Planching, (in 
Carpenters Work) a laying the Floors of a Building. 1880 
Mrs, Para Adam § Eve xxxiii. 457 If 1 thought that "twas 
you was the cause of it, I'd scat ont yer brains on the 
planchin. 1886 E.wortuy IV, Somerset Word-bh., Planchin, 
the board ofthe floor. Planchin-board, flooring-board. 5 
e. Comb. Planeching-nail, ple‘nshing-nail 


(erron. plenishing-zail), a flooring-nail, 

[1365 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 1. 479/1 Planching-nails.] 
1825 Jastieson, Plenshiag-nail. (Hence in Simmonds, Knight.) 
1882 Ocitvie (Annandale) Plenishing-nail. (Hence in Cené. 
Dict, Funk's Stand. Dict.) ‘ 

Planchment. U.S. dial [f. PLANcH uv. + 
-MENT.] Boarding ; sfec. ceiling. 

1891 Fred, Amer. Folk-lore No, 13 Planchment, ceiling. 
Now seldom heard. An old woman says: ‘The roof wets 
so, I'm afraid the planchment’ll fall’. 

Plancier (plensie1). Also 7 -eere, 8 -ere, 
g -eer. fad. OF. or obs. F. p/ancier, collateral 
form of planchier: see PLANCNER.] The under side 
of the corona of a cornice. -_, 

1664 Evetyy tr. Kreart's Archit. etc, 138 The under part of 
the Roofs of these Corona’s..are by our Artists call'd 
Planceeves, og J. Hanzis Lex. Techn. 1, Plancere, in 
Architecture, is the Under part of the Roof of the Corona; 
which is the Superior part of the Cornice between two 
Cymatiums, 1827 Mackenzie Hist. Newcastle 1. 308 The 
planceer is ornamented with seven-leafed patera. 1886 
G. 1. Rostxson in Art Jraé. 51/1 Of timber construction, 
it [the ceiling] has flat planceer about one-sixth of the whole 
width of the room, extending all round it; this is trabeated 
by large beams,. .From this projecting planccer a panelled 
tambour rises to a higher plane. 

Plane (plzn), 56.1 Also 5-6 playn, 6 plaine. 
[a. F. plane, earlier OF, plasne (14the.)t—L.. pla- 
tanus, a. Gr. mAdraves the Oriental Plane, f. sAarus 
broad, becanse of Its broad leaves. ] .. 

1. A tree of the genus P/ataenus, comprising lofty 
spreading trees, with broad angular palmately- 
lobed leaves, and bark which scales off ia irregular 
Head orig, and esp, P, orientalis, the Oriental 

Plane, a native of Persia and the Levant, commonly 

lanted as an ornamental tree in European and 

ritish parks, town avenues, and squares, etc.; also 
P, occidentalis, the Occidental or Virginian Plane 


or Buttonwood. 

P. orientalis was introduced into England shortly 4 1562: 
see Turner Herbal tt. 95; and quot. sv. Plane-tree. 2. 
occidentalis was brought from Virginia by Tradescant 
sbortly a 1640: see Parkinson Theat, Sot, (1640) 1427+ 

1382 WycLir Ger. xxx. 37 Thanne Jacob takynge green 
popil zerdis, and of almanders, and of planes, a parti vu- 
ryendide hem. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Re XV CXIX. 
(Tollem. MS.), The plane is a colde tre and a drye, and pe 
Jeues perof helep in hoot eueles, ¢1qqo Promp, Paris: 
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402/a Plane, tre, Alafanus. 4 Svuvestea “Du Barlas, 
it. 1. t. Aden 517 Anon he walketh fn n levell Jane On 
eyther side beset with shady Plane. 1 Davoen Vi'rg. 
pi . tv. 216 With spreading Planes he made a cool Retreat, 
To shade good Fellows from the Summer's Heat. 1785 
Maatyn Rousseat's Bot. xxviii. (794) 442 Their leaves. .in 
the Eastern or Asiatic Plane are palmate; and in the Occi- 
dentat or Virginian, lobate. 1791 Ginpin Forest Scenery I. 
48 Two noble trees of the same kind, both naturalized i 
England—tho from different extremes of the globe—the occi- 
dental and the oriental plane, 1863 Marv Howitt tr. & 
Bremer's Greece 1. ii. 50 The plane seems to be the most 
splendid tree of Greece. , ; 
2. In Scotland and the nerth of England applied 
to the spectes of maple commonly called ‘syca- 
more’ (Acer Pseudoplatanus), the leaves of which 
resemble those of Piafanus. Also called False, 


Mock, or Scotch Plane (see PLANE-TREE bh), 

{1778: see PLANE-tREEh] 18.. J. Witson The Plane's 
thick head mid burning day suspends Impenetrable shade: 
bees humming pour O’er the broad halmy leaves, nnd suck 
the flower. 1875 W. Meltwaattn Guide Wigtownshire 18 
‘These contrast their foliage with that of the Scottish fir and 
the plane. 

4] 3. Erroneonsly fer PLANTArN. 

1666 J. Davies Hest. Caribby fsles 51 There grow in att 
these Islands.. great Reeds, spongy within,..They are 
commonly catled Banana-trees, or Planes. 

4, attrib. and Conth, as plane-leaf. (See also 
PLANE-TREE.) 

1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 187 Arcadia .. is i-schape 
as ts a plane leef (ve/xé platani folinim). 

Plane (piéin), 55.2 Also 6-7 playne, plaine, 
7-8 plain. [a. F. plane (planne, 15th c. in Littré), 
altered, under the influence of the vb. A/aner to 
plane, from earlier OF. p/aine (14th c.):—late L. 
plina a plane, £. p/aadre to plane. 

In OF., L. pldndre gave regularly plane'r, while plid*nat 
gave orig. A/aine, but by levelling this became A/ane. 
pldna sb. gave OF. ise but under the influence of the 
vb, asname of the plaining-tool, this was changed to J/ane.] 

1. A tool resembling a plasterer’s trowel, used 
by plumbers, bricklayers, etc., for smoothing the 
surface of sand, or clay in a mould, etc. 

1349-50 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 550 In uno Ladit 
ferri, ano Plane, et aliis instrumentis pro officid plumbarii, 
emptis, ijs. vd. 1404 b/d. 397 In custodia Plumbarii, 
ij planys. 1553 T. Witson Ahe?. 83 b, The Carpenter hath 
his Squyre, his Rule, and his plummet .. The Mason his 
Former, and his Plaine (1567, 1580 plane]. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury wt. 326/1 The [Plummer’s] Plaine is a flat peece of 

rass or Cop 
Sand in the Frame is smoothed. 

2. A tool, nsed by carpenters and others, for 
levelling down and smoothing the surface of wood- 
work by paring shavings from it. 

It consists of a frame or séock of wood or metal, with a 
smooth hase or so/e (flat, convex, or concave, according to 
the nature of the work) which slides over the surface of the 
wood, and a steel blade (S/ane-iron or dif) set in it at nn 
angle or pitch (varying according to the hardness of the 
wood to be operated on) so that its edge projects slightly 
through a slit or sonté in the sole; made in very varions 
fel ag and sizes, and usually provided with a handle fixed 
to the topof the stock. Alsoasimilar tool for smoothing the 
surface of soft metal. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 402/2 Plane, instrument (¢f., P. to 
imakyn pleyn), /eviga. 
ment for joyners, plane, rabot. 1576 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 26x ‘owe playnes, ij chesells, one handsawe, ij 
percer hitts, i gourges, ij fyles. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 232 To hew a Block with Axes, and smooth it with 
Planes. 1 Phil, Trans. XX. 174 With an Insteument 
like our Plain, {they] Shave it as fing as they Please. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 757 Their_chissels, plains and 
wimbles, 1872 Yeats Techn, Hist. Comm, 247 An assort- 
ment of more than 200 varieties of planes was displayed at 
the Great Exhibition. 

_b. With qualifying words, denoting various 
Kinds used for different purposes; 

as Bexcu-p/ave, Compass.p., Dovetaiu-s., Fork-staf‘p., 
Ice, eg, a onset. made f. (Mater a.), Moutp- 
InG-f., Oces £., OvoLo g., Panei-g., Proucu-p., Reaare-Z., 
ScALE-noano J., STRIKE-ALOCK f., fooTH-p., TAYING-fi, etc. 3 
see these words. Also, concave-plane: see quot. 18743 
hollow-plane, a plane with a convex sole, needion planing 
concave or hollow woodwork; long plane (see quot. 1875) 
tound or ronunding-plane, a round-soled plane ised in 
making rounded work, as beading, stair-rails, etc. ; smooth- 
ing-plane: see quot. 1823. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 73 Planes in use amongst 
as called Molding-planes; as... the Hollow. 1843 

» Nicnotson Pract. Build, 245 ‘he Long Plane is the 
third plane made use of in facing a piece of stuff. s4id., 
The Smoothing Plane..is the last plane which is made use 
of in giving the utmost degree of smoothness to the surface. 
1874 Kyicur Dict, Mech. 604 Concave Plane, a compass- 
plane for smoothin curved surfaces. 1875 /did. 11x 
Hollow-plane, a molding-plane with a convex sole. 
round-sole plane. Ibid, 1217 Foiner's-plane, a bench-plane 


for facing and matching hoards, Jdid. 1350 Loag-plane,- 


a joiner’s plane used when a piece of stuff is to be planed up 
very straight. It is 2 feet pinches long. 1894 Daily News 
26 Jan. 3/2 They are taught skilfully to use the jac -plane, 
the trying-plane, the smoothing plane, hand saw, tenon 
saw, and bow saw, 

8. ailrib, and Comb., as Pplane-makers +planoe- 
ax = Cuip-ax (6s.); plane-bit = p/ane-iron ; 
plane-guido, ‘ an adjustable attachment to a 
plane-stock, used in bevelling the edges of boards’ 
(Ogilvie); plane-iron, the cutting-iron of a plane ; 
plane-stock, the stock or body of n plane (see aye 

3611 Cotar., disceau, a Chip-axe, or one-handed “plane- 


r with an handle,..with this Instrument the | 


1530 Patsca. 255/2 Plane an instru- - 
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axe, wherewith Carpeoters hew their timber smooth, 1875 
Kuicur Dict. Mech. *Plane-dit, the cutter of a planes 
enerally termed the Jlane-tron. 1983 Rates of Customs 
wb, *Plane trons for Carpenters the dozen xiid. 1831 
J. Hottano Manuf. Afetal {, 321 In the manufacture of 
the lighter sorts of edge-tools, and especially in plane-irons. 
1800 New Ann. Direct. Load. 108 Hoge, James, *Plane- 
maker, 8 Little College-street, Westminster. 3815 J. SxitH 
Panorama Sc. & Art \. 31 Experienced plane-makers.. 
use files to smooth their wood-work, 1611-12 Anarrsd. 


Wills (Surtees) 11. 34 Three playnes and ij *playne stockes. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 218, 1,.make a Plnin-Stock 
with my intended Molding on the Sole of it. 1875 Sia T. 


Taveston Fret Cuttin, 
occasionally across the board in various parts, 


Plane (ple'n), 563 [ad, L. plan-umt a flat 
surface, sb. use of neut. sing. of planus adj., flat, 
introduced in 17th c. to express the geometrical 
and allied uses, which had been from the 161hc. 
(and were often down to the 18th) expressed by 
the historical form PLaix, In F. plan had been 
similarly introduced ¢ 1550, Cf. PLANE a.] 

1. a. Aplane snperficies; in Geom, a surface such 
that every straight line joining any two points in it 
lies wholly init, or such that the intersection of two 
such surfaces is always a straight line; the simplest 
kind of geometrical surface, corresponding among 
surfaces fo the straight line among lines. Hence, 
in general use, An imaginary superficies of this 
kind in which points or lines in material bedies 
lies esp. a horizontal plane of such n kind, a level, 
as in ‘clouds at varions planes of elevation’. 

Often (esp. in scientific use) with 9/; denoting the ptane in 
which a particular figure, etc. is situated, or in or on which 
some process takes place; e. g. the plane of a circle, ellipse, 


etc. of the ecliptic, the equator, the horizon, a planet's 
orbit; n plane of denudation, of freezing, etc; plane of 


83 Lay the edge of the plane-stock 


Projection, a plane upon which points, lines, or figares ore 


projected. (See also below.) Also with defining adjs., as 
cyclic plane, diagonal p., diametral p., oseulating p., polar 
b., tangent p., vertical p. etc. : see these words, 

(1570; see Piain 36.! 4a.) 1646 Sta I’. Baowne Pseud. Ep, 
156 This doth happen when the axis of the visive cones, 
diffused from the object, fall not upon the same plane. 1656 
tr. Hodbdes' Elent, Philos. (1839) 179 A plane or a plane 
superficies, is that which is described by a strait line so 
moved, that all the several points thereof describe several 
strait lines. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. £. 
ind, 183 The pavement of the porch was also something 
rais'd above the plane of the Court. 171g tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1. 92 The Intersection of the Plane of any Planet, 
with the Plane of the Earth’s Orbit, is the Line of the Nodes 
ofthat Planet. 1765 A. Dickson Seat. Agric. 1. v. (ed. 2) 
171 The plane of the beam must be so far raised above the 
plane of the head, that, when the plough is reine at its 
proper depth, the beam may not be incommoded by any 
thing on the surface. es YH. Hontee tr S4.-Pierre's Stud, 
Nat. (799) Uf. 276 The mists, dispersed through the air, 
repeated on different planes the lustre of his rays in rainbows 
of purple, and parhelions of darzling radiance. 1825 J. 
Saitu Panorama Se. §& Art 1. 563 These satellites move in 
a plane nearly perpendicular to the plane of the planet's 
orbit, and contrary to the order of the signs, 183 Sir H. 
DouGias JMMilit, Bridges (ed. 3) 278 A cable Peautd be 
stretched across the river, on each side of the bridge, in the 
plane of its floor, 1860 Tynoatt Glacters 1. § 11, I re- 
quested Mr. Hirst to fix two stakes in the same verticat 
plane, &c. 1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 38 ‘The 
equinoctiat points, where the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic cross eachother areof great importancein astronomy, 
1875 Bennett & Dver Sacks’ Bol. 88 The pcre may, 
when mature, lie in one plane with those of the epidermis, 

b. A material surface (approximately) of this 
nature; a flat or level suttace of a material body. 
(In quot. 1796 = flatness of surface.) Lrclined 
Plane: see INCLINED ff/.a. 1. True plane: see 
quot. 1875, 

(ugza: see Prain 53. 4b.] 1715 Cueyne Philos. Prine, 
Relig. 1. 8 Did TGeIUER aed ned of the Plane, on which 
they move, stop their Motion. C. Maasnate Garden. 
xi. (2813) 132 Too much plane 1s to be guarded against, 
1823 F. Crissorp Ascent Aft. Blane 11 A precipitous 
declivity, which shelved down,..in one plane of smooth 
rock, to the depth of rooo feet. 1837 Wrewew Hist, 
énduct, Sc. (1857) 1. 186 The property of the inclined 
plane. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Afech. 1725/1 A ‘true plane’ 
isa gage or test of flatness. The ‘true’ planes exhibited 
hy Whitworth at the Paris Exposition were polished 
metatlic surfaces of 100 inches area... The error is said not 
to have exceeded the millionth of an inch. 1885-94 R. 
Briwces Eros & Psyche Jan. iv, Poising the crystal bow] 
pe fearful heed, Her eyes at watch upon the steadied 
plane. ‘ : 

c. Dialling. The plane surface (vertical, hori- 
zontal, or inclined) on which a dial is drawn; the 
surface of a dial, upon which the shadow falls. 

3674 Moxon Tutor Asiron. & Geog. (ed. 3) Vv. 137 Of the 
several Kinds of Dyal Plains... A Plane in Dyalling is that 
flat whereon a Dyal is described. 1703 — Mech. Exerc. 
311 The South Erect Plane, declining more or less towards 
the East or West. 1747-51 Cutamorns Cyci, sv. Dialling. 

da. Perspective. 

Directing plane: see Diaectixe oi. a. Geonelrical 
flane,a plane parallel to the horizon below the line of sight, 
on which the object is supposed to be sicuated. Hori. 
soutal plane, a plane parallel to the horizon and passing 
through the eye of the spectator. Objective, original, ot 
primitive plane, any plane situated in the object itself, 
Persfective plane, a transparent plane, usually perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, supposed to be interposed between the 
object and the eye, and intersected by straight lines passing 
from one to the other, which determine the points of the 


| drawing: also called plane of delineation or plane of the 


PLANE. 


ficiure (which terms may also be applied to the actual 
surface on which tho drawing is made). Vertical plane, 
a plane perpendicular to the horizon, ing through the 
eye of the spectator, and intersecting the perspective plane 
at right angles. 

1704 J. Harats Lex. Techa. 1, Plane Geometrical,.. Horl- 
vontal,.. Vertical, 1815 J. SwitH Panorama Se. & Art Il. 
708 The situation of the eye .. must be laid down upon the 

per, on which the perspective drawing of an object is to 

made, unless we propose to look at the object itself as 
through a transparent plane. 1823 P, Nicnorson Pract. 
Build, 540 A primitive plane is that which contains a point, 
a line, or a plane surface, of a pel object. 1871 Dickser 
Perspective 24 Properly speaking the transparent plane 
should be understood to mean that vertical plane which is 
always assumed to be interposed between the spectator and 
the object to be represented...On the other hand, by the 
plane of the picture, which is frequently termed the plane of 
delineation, is meant the surface on whisk the perspective 
drawing is made, 1878 Aanev Photogr. (1881) 244 One of 
the essential suppositions of perspective is, that the picture 
plane should be vertical and the line of sight horizontal, 

e@. Optics. 

Focal plane: see Foca Plane of the horopter: see 
quot.1704. Plane of incidence; see Inctoence 4, Plane 
ef polars hs in polarized light, the plane which passes 
through the incident ray and the (reflected or refracted) 
polarized ray, and is perpendicular to the plane of vibration 
of the ether in the polarized ray, Plane of reflection, of 
refraction, the plane passing through the reflected or re- 
fracted ray and the normal to the surface (which always 
coincides with the plane of incidence). 

, t70q J. Hanns Lex. Techn. 1, Plane of the Horopter,.. 
is that which passeth thro’ the Horo ter, and is perpendicu- 
lar to the Plane of the two Optical Axes. Jérd,, Plane of 
Reflection,..of Refraction. 1831 Brewstea Oftics i. 5 The 
plane in which these two lines lie, is called the plane of 
incidence, or the plane of reflexion. /d/d. xviii. 159 A beam 
of cominon light .. consists of two beams of polarised light 
whose planes of polarisation or whose diameters of similar 
properties are at right angles to one another, 1865 Watts 
Diet, Chem. WN. 653 The plane in which a polarised ray is 
most easily reflected is called the plane of polarisation ; it 
coincides with the plane of reflection (or of incidence), 

£. Cryst. and Afin, Each of the natnral faces of 
a crystal; also, an imaginary plane surface related 
to these in some way, 

Plane of cleavage lor Seegce ae) contposition p., 
miene res ps lateral g., terminal p., tutaning p.: see these 
words. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem: 1. 225 This salt has the form of 
a prism of six planes, terminated by pyramids with six faces. 
1805-17 R. JAMESON Char, Ain. (ed. 3) 164 These planes 
would pass at the same time through the equilateral tri- 
angles, 1823 H. J. Baooxe /atrod. Crystallogr. 3 The 
planes of a crystal are said to be similar when their corre- 
sponding edges are pe rerionel: and their corresponding 
angles equal. 1830 Katea & Lanonea Afech. ii. 15 There 
are certain planes called planes et clears: in che directions 
of which natural crystals are easily divided. 1883 Encycl. 
S3rit XVI. 347/12 The externat planes of a crystal are called 
its ‘natural planes"; the flat surfaces obtained by splitting 
a crystal are called its ‘cleavage planes’. A 

g. Anat. Any one of certain imaginary plane 
sntfaces used as standards of reference for the 
positions of bodily organs, or (in Cransomeiry) 
of parts of the skull. 

e.g. alveolo-condylean plane, horizontal p. of Camper, 
plane of mastication, ntedian p., nuchal p., occipital p., 
palatine p, of Barclay, sagittal p., temporal p., etc. see 
these words, and quot. 1895. 

1830 R. Knox Séclard’s Anat. 30 Their organs of sensa- 
tion and motion are disposed in pairs on the two sides of an 
axis, or a median plane. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plane ocet- 
pital, Craniom., term for that part of the external surface 
of the sguama oceipitis which lies above the superior curved 
line. Sdid., Pltane)s of body, certain imaginary plane 
surfaces used in Anatomy as standards of reference in 
describing the portions [? positions] and relations of organs. 
There are five such planes drawn as tangents to the surfaces 
of the body, namely, an anterior, a posterior, an inferior, 
and two lateral planes...2. of mastication, Craniom., that 
plane which forms a tangent with the masticatory surface 
of the wpper teeth. (Barclay.)..P., palatine, of Barclay 
(Cranioms.), that plane which forms a tangent with the pala- 
tine arch, drawn along the middle line. 

h. Fortif, 

Plane of coniparison, a horizontal plane passing through 
the highest or lowest part of a fortification or its site. = 7. 
of defilade, a plane passing through the interior crest or the 
highest poiot of a work, and parallel to the plane of site. 
P. of site, ov regulating . a plane coinciding approxi- 
mately with that of the ground od¢cupied hy a work, 

1834-47 J.S. Macautay Fiteld Fortif. (1851) 283 A hori- 
rontal plene supposed to pass below, or tea yards above all 
the ground contained in the plan, and which is called the 

lane of comparison. /é/d. 289 The plane of site, or regu- 
ating plane. /d¢d. 295 Suppose those five points are re 
quired to be placed in the same plane of defilade, or the five 
corresponding points of the sub-crests in the same plane of 
site, tangent to the exterior surface. 


+2. = Puan sé. 1. Obs. [Cf. F. plan = plane 


and =) 

1639 in Hearne Codleci. (O. H.S.) HT. 129 He drew the 
Planes ofthem, 1682 Wuetea Journ, Grecee 1. 33 Signior 
Marmero..hath given a Plane of the old City. 1693 Paris 
Rel. Bait. Landen 24 The Plane of the Battel, 1706 
Puiturs, Plane or Plan, (in Fortification) a Draught repre- 
senting a Work as it would a on the plain Field, were 
it cut off levet with the Ground.. -See Tchnography. : 

3. Mining. Any main road in a mine, inclined 
or level, along which coal, etc. is conveyed in cars 


or trucks. . ~ 

Xr Buarovcns Trafion 137 Machinery for ratsing cars 
up fe planes. 188: Ravuonp Afiniug Gloss., | Plane, an 
incline, with tracks, upon which materials are raised in cars 
by means of a stationary engine, or are lowered by gravity. 


PLANE. 


1890 Daily Nezus 14 Nov. 3/4 ‘he importance of travelling 
roads distinct from engine planes was fully recognised, and 
it was agreed that in all collieries where there are engine 
planes, travelling roads should be made for the safety of the 
men. 4 

-4. fig. (from a horizontal plane in sense 1) in 
reference to immaterial things, as thought, know- 
ledge, moral qualities, social rank, etc.: Higher 
or lower level, grade, degree. (In quot. 1850, a 


metaphor from an inclined plane. ae. 

1850 Gaore Greece us. Iv VII. 160 Thueydidés, just 
before he gets upon the plane of this descending progress, 
makes a halt. 1873 M. Aaxoto Lit. §& Dogata (1876) 154 
They are on altogether another plane from Jesus. 1875 
H. ref Wooo 7 ‘herap. (1879) 649 Evidently the organism was 
constructed to rum upon a certain plane of heat. 1885 
Croop Myths & Dr. tii. 18 The superstitious man is on the 
same plane as the savage. 

+ Plane, 52.4 Ods. rare", [f. Praxev.2] An 
act of ‘planing’, i.e. soaring with the wings 
extended and motionless, 

3622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx. 16 Which when the Falkoner 
sees, that scarce one plane they make. 

Plane (pléin), 2. [ad. L, p/an-us flat, level ; 
or, more properly, a refashioning (late in 17th.) 
of PLAIN a., in certain senses, after the original L. 
word, so as to differentiate these senses from those 
now expressed by f/at#. Cf. the leamed F, adj. 
plan, plane (16th c.), similarly substituted in learned 
or technical use for the popular A/atn, p/atie.} 

1. Geom. Of a surface: Perfectly flat or level, so 
that every straight line joining any two points in 
it lies wholly in it (see Puang 56.31). Hence 
applied to an angle, figare, or curve which lies 
wholly in such a surface, 

[1570-3737 see Plait adsc.) 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
1, Plane Surface, is that which lies even between its bound. 
ing Lines; and as a Right Line is the shortest Extension 
from one Point to another, soa Plane Suv/face is the shortest 
Extension from one Line to another. 1838 J. H. Moorr 
Pract, Navig. (ed. 20) 7 To make Plane Angles; and first 
a Right Angle, containing 90 Degrees. 1852 SaLMow (4¢Ze) 
Treatise on the Higher Plane Curves. 1859 Cavey Codl. 
Math, Papers 1V.207 The tangent is a line passing through 
two consecutive points of a plane curve, 1868 Lockvea 
Elen, Astrou, vit. 241 If all three sides are on the same 
plane, the triangle is called a plane triangle. 

b. ¢ransf. Relating to or involving plane sur- 
faces or magnitudes (and no higher or more com- 
plex ones). 

Plane function = Pranimetaic function, — ¢ Plane anit. 
ber (obs); a aumber formed by the multiplication of two 
(prime) factors, and therefore capable of being represented 
hy a plane (rectangular) figure whose sides represent the 
factors: cf. Lingar 3, quot. 1706, and the analogous uses of 
sguare and cube. _ Plane problem: see quot. 1704. 

1704 J. Haanis Ler. Techn. 1, Plane Number, is that 
which may be produced hy the Multiplication of two Num- 
bers one into another, /éid., Plane Problem, in Mathe- 
maticks, is such an one as cannot be solved Geometrically, 
hut by the Intersection either of a Right Line and a Circle; 
or of the Circumferences of two Circles. 1706 W. Jones 
Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 279 The various Uses of Plane 
Trigonometry. 2747 Simpsow (¢itle) Elements of Plane 
Geometry. 1807 Hutton Course Math. W. 1 Plane Trigo- 
nometry treats of the relations and calculations of the sides 
and angles of plane triangles. 1854 Moserey Asévov. 
xxxvii, (ed. 4) 126 It is the object of.. Plane Astronomy... 
from the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies to educe 
their true motions, 

2. Of a material surface (also, of a body, having 
such a surface): Flat, level ; not convex or concave. 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age 91 As age enfeebleth the eye, the 
form and figure of it becomes more plane and depressed than 
it was before, 1760 J. Lee Zutrod. Bot. 1. xiii. (1765) 3 Plane, 
flat. 1 Kirwan Elem, Min, (ed. 2) 11. 525 Whitehaven 
Coal., Fracture plane foliated. 1815 J. Sutra Panorama Se 
4 Art 1. 274 Ona surface perfectly plane, hard, and smooth, 
a ball also perfectly hard and smooth, as well as globular, 
would be carried perhaps five hundred yards, by the same 
force that would scarcely carry it twenty yards upon the 
rough pavement. 1829 Nat, Pdilos. 1. ii, 7 (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) A plane glass .. has two plane surfaces parallel to one 
another, 1832 Barwster Nat. AMfagie v. (1833) 117 The 
representation of objects in perspective upon a plane surface. 
3866 Treas. Bot., Plane, flat or perfectly level; as in many 
leaves, 1869 Putuuies Vesuv, x. 272 A crystal of 24 plane 
sides trapezoidal in form. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VIM. 
798 Plane Spots or patches of various sizes and shapes. 

3. Combinations and special collocations: plane 
aahlar (see quot.) ; plane chart (+ p/airx chart), 
a chart on which the meridlans and parallels of 
latitnde are represented by equidistant straight 
lines (cf. PLANE-SAILING) ; plane-plane a., having 
the two opposite surfaces parallel and both plane, 
as a glass (opp. to flano-convex, plano-concave, 
concavo-convex, etc.); plane-polarized., of light, 
polarizedso that allthe ethereal vibrations take place 
in one plane; so plane polarization; plane acale 
(tplain scale), a scale or ruler marked with lines de- 
noting chords, rhumbs, sines, tangents, secants, etc., 
formerly used in mathematical operations, esp, in 
navigation, Also in compound adjs. denoting 
a combination of a plane form with another, as 
plane-convex (= PLANO-CONVEX); Or an approxima- 
tion to the plane form, as p/ase-ttmbilicale ( = flatly 
umbhilicate). Seealso PLANE-SAILING, PLANE-TABLE. 

1823 P. Ntcnotson Pract. Build, 329 Uf the work be so 


944. 


smoothed as to take ont the marks of the tools by which the 
stones were first cut, it is called *plane-ashlar. 362g N. 
Caaventer Geog. Del, 1. vii. (1635) 167 The Geographicall 
Mappe is twofold: either the *Plaine Chart or the. Plani- 
spheare. 1669 Srvamv Mariner's Mag. nu. 46 Vhe making 
the plain Sea-Chard, and the true Sea-Chard, 1696 Prauutes 
(ed. 5), Plane Chart, a Plat or Chart that Seamen sail by, 
whose Degrees of Longitude and Latitude are made of the 
same Length, 1867 Smytu Satlor's Word-bk., Plane-chart, 
one constructed on the supposition of the earth’s being an 
extended plane, and therefore but little in request. 1668 
Phil. Trans. 1. 631 The Telescope ..with four Glasses, 
whereof the three Ocular ones, *Plane-convexe,.. and the 
fourth a Sphericall Object-glass. 1865 Watts Dict. Chen, 
III. 659 1f the two systems [of light-waves] are polarised in 
planes making an aiague angle with one another, a differ- 


ence of phase equal to o or mes produces rectilinear or 


“plane polarisation, while every other difference produces 
elliptical polarisation, @ 1853 Prariaa Pol. Light (1854) 116 
*Plane-polarized light reftected from metals becomes ellip- 
tically polarized, 1881 Maxwet Electr. § Magn. 11. gor 
The disturbance will correspond to a plane-polarized ray of 
light, 1659 J. Cottins (¢/t/e) Navigation by the Mariners 
*Plain Scale new plain’d. 2701 Moxon Afath. Instr. 15 
Plain Scale, made of box, a foot long, with a double 
Diagonal Scale, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Chords, Rhombs, 
Leagues, Longitudes and Equal Late used by Seamea 
to solve their questions in Plain Sailing and to save their 
Gunter. 1828 Hvrron Course Afath. 11. 58 Of plane scales, 
there should be several sizes, as a chain in 1 inch,.. a chain 
inf}aninch,&c. 1887 W. Paiciies Brit, Discomycetes 126 
flymenoscypha tuba... Cup campanulate, disc *plane- 
umbilicate. 


Plane (plén), wv! Forms: a. 4- plane, (4 
plaan). 8. 4-7 playn(e, 4-5 pleyne, 6-7 plaine, 
6-8 plain. [a. F. plane-r (12th c. in Littré), 
= Pr, planar, lt. pianare:—L. plandre to make 
flat, level, smooth, f. f/@-25 PLANE, PLAIN; from 
t4th to 18th c. also spelt A/ayne, plaine, plain, 
in agreement with PLain a.1, but now employed 
only in uses which are associated with the action of 
a carpenter's f/ane, and sospelt. See PLANE sd.1] 

I. In general sense. 

L. ¢rans, To make (a surface) plain, even, or 
smooth ; to level, to smooth; + also, to spread out 
eyenly or smoothly (04s.). Also fig. (Now chiefly 
in the archaic phir. fo plane the way, or as a fig. 


use of sense 3.) 

@, ¢2320 Cast, Love 678 He stont on hei3 Roche and sound, 
And is 1-planed in-to be ground. 13.. 4. 2. Addit. P. B. 310 
A cofer closed of tres, clanlych planed, 13842 Wyeur Des?. 
x. 1 Plaan to thee two stonen tables, as the rather weren. 
€1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 336 Take berof as miche as 
wolt, & plane it vpon leber or vpon Iynnen cloop, & leie 
vpon pe place, 1513 Dovcias “nets xn. xii. 188 Bot tho 
the stok of this tre doun was rent..To that entent to plane 
the batale place. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Yvav. \xix. 280 
Pioners, whom he had sent before to plane the passages and 
ways. i711 PH, View two last Parits. 239 This plan’d 
the Way to lay Addresses. 1768-74 Tuckra £1. Vat. (1854) 
If. 346 Let us..exert our abilities..to plane the way for his 
pax 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 296 What student came 

ut that you planed her path To Lady Psyche, younger, not 
so wise, A foreigner? 

B. 1398 Tarvisa Barth, De P. R. xv. Ixxv. (Tollem. 
MS.), Stones beb .. hewe, playnid, and squared. 1412-20 
Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (7555), And floures .. Upon their 
stalkes gan playn theyr leues wide, ¢1420 Pallad, on Hus, 
n, gt Pare al the dichis euen, playn the brinke. xg1z 
Helyas in Thoms Prose Row. (1828) 111, 82 He playned 
lovingli theyr fethers. 1579 Lyiv AupAues (Ath.) 134 It is 
.discreete denicanour that playneth the path to felicitic. 
1579-80 Noatu Plutarch (1676) 436 He had. .Pyoners..to 
plain ways, 1598 Barrer Zheor. Warres v. i. 128 The.. 
field without the Citie ought to be razed or plained a 
thousand pases round about. s601 Hourann Pliny ue ae 
The pauement thus laid is to be plained and polished dili- 
geatly with some hard stone, 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
1. L xx, Such as their Phyllis would, when as she plains 
Their Sunday-cloths, TOU annie Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 
36 An Inscription engraven on a Table plain’d in the side 
of the natural Rock. 1768-74 Tuckea Lt, Wat, (1834) 11. 
230 Honest Inquiry and sober Freedom are the pioneers to 
plain the way before thee. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 11. 
s2x The pressman..next examines his form, to see that it is 
properly locked up and plained down. 

tb. fig. To smooth over, excuse, explain away. 

13.. Cursor M, 26583 (Cott.) Noght wit wordes fayr and 
slight Agh bou for to plane bi plight. c1q412 Hocciever De 
Reg. Princ. 4373 But if releef a-way my sorowe plane. 1494 
Faavan Chron. vi, ccxii. 228 They planed or excused the 
sharpenesse of theyr mysse lyuynge. ‘ 

+¢. To clear away (writing) by smoothing the 
surface of the tables. Ods. 

€4386 Cuavcer Somgn. 7. so He planed awey the names 
euerichoa That he hiforn bad writen in his tables, 

+d. To level zizk the ground, to raze fo the 
earth. Ods. 

rs6a J. Snure tr. Cambini's Turk. Wars 4 Leaving 
them [cities] desert and plained to the grounde. 1600 
Fatarax Tasso 1, \xxxix, The Suburbs first flat with the 


Earth he plained. cx611 Cuarman //iad xu. 42 All with 
the earth were plain’d. 


+2. fig. To make plain or intelligible; to show 
or state plainly ; to explain, display, show. Ods. 

0, €1450 ISoLLaAND //ow/at 850 The pure Howlatis appele 
completly was planyt. 1567 Gude & Godlie B. S18) 87 
Quha trewlie traistis in thy Godlie name, Sall never die 
Hternallie, I plane. 1573 Safir. Poems Reform. xi. 349 To 
syle the suith, and sunze, 1 will plane sow. 

B. £3374 Cuavucer 7roylus vy. 1230 But al for nought he 
nolde his cause pleyne. 1863 Ressoning Crosraguell & 
Anox 26b, {n this manner of speaking, 1 will plaine my 


PLANER, 


industrie. 3581 Satir, Poents Reform, xiii, 166, | dar not 
pen the speciallis, 1 do plaine yow. ¢1 GarEene £7 
Sacor ii. 18 By Hromancy, to discover doubts, ‘Io plaine out 
questions, as Apollo did. 1659 [see plane seale, PLANK a. 3). 
_ II. ‘Yo smooth with a plane (lhe tool). 

3. trans, To dress with a plane or planing- 
machine ; to smooth down the surface of (wood, 


metal, etc.) with or as with a plane. Also fig, 

a, 1398 TrEvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxiili). (Bodl. MS.), 
Bordes and tables .. beparaied and hewe and planed. 1452 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 282 The selyng boord 
--Shalbe..clene planed, and the sparres shalbe planed also. 
1496 Naval Acc. Ifen. V// (1896) 167 For planyng of the 
saine orys xij". 1530 Pausca. 659/2 pangs as a joyner or 
carpenter dothe his tymber or bordes with 2 plane or rabatte. 
16az Peacuam Conepl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 130 First, for your 
table. .plane it very even, and with Size..whiteit over. 1703 
Moxon Meck, Exerc. 68 You must turn your Stuff to Plane 
it the contrary way. 1837 Goainc & Paitcnaap a 
23 Get three pieces of brass planed perfectly flat. 1838-9 
Fe A. Kemare Resid, in Georgia (1863) 26 White pine wood 
planed as smooth as marble. 1875 Knicur Duct. Mech. 
1729/2 The earliest machine for planing meta! was invented 
by Joseph Moxon... The machine was employed for planing 
brass mouldings. 1878 Huxtey PAysfogr. 133 Eating away 
the margin of the coast and planing it down, to a depth of 
perhaps 100 fathoms. 

B. 1535 Coveanare Jsa, xliv. 13 The carpenter. .playneth 
it, he rvleth it, and squareth it. 15370 Levins Manif. ro 
To Playnea es Peers, 1667 Prinart City § C. Build. 
6r For plaining the boards, and shooting them for a Square, 
two shillings. 1703 Moxon Afeck. Exerc. 64 To lay Boards 
J cane: whilst they are Trying or Plaining. 1726 Lrowt 
Alberti's Archit. 1, 27/2 Wood that is easily plain'd. 

b. Zo plane away, off: to remove by or as by 
planing. 

1726 Leont A lberli's Archit. 1. 10/2 The Summit ofa Hill.. 
made level by plaining away the Top. 1873 J. Ricnaros 
Weood-working Factories 57 In our American shops from 
two to four times as much wood is planed off as in Europe. 
rgoz Luspock Scenery Eng. (ed. 3) 115 The projections of 
rock being planed off and the hollows filled up by the waves. 

4, intr. To use or work with a plane. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 68 You must begin at the hinder 
end of the Stuff..and Plane forward, 1858 Ramsay Remin. 
iv. (1870) Bo He.. taught ns to saw, and to plane. 1866 
G, Macoonatp Ann. Q. Neighs. iv. (1878) 51 But the man 
was again silent, planing away at half hte hid. 

Hence Planed // a. 

1382 Wyciir Gen, vi. 14 Make to thee an ark of planed 
trees. 3571 Dicces Pastow, 1. xxii. Gijb, A cleane 
foure square planed boarde. 1627-77 Fectuam Resolver 1. 
Ixii. 96, I care not for the planed Croie, there is a Sect 
between him and the Epicure, 1887 Motonxey Forestry W, 
Afr. 27 Planed timber and ftooring. 

lane (plan), v.2 rare, te F. plane-r (16th c., 
Rab.), f. A/az plane, because a bird when soaring 
extends its wings in a plane.] tir. Of a bird: 
To soar on ontspread motionless wings. 

1611 Cotcr., Planer,..to plane, as a bird that flies, or 
honers, without moving her wings. 1775 Twiss Trav. Port. 
& Sf. 65, 1 observed many eagles planing over head, 1862 
W. Story Roba di R. ix. (1864) 177 Sometimes. far up in 
the blue height, an eagle planing over it on wide-spread 
motionless wings. 

Planeness (plénnés). rare. [f. PLANE @. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being plane; 
flatness, levelness. y.. 

1656 tr. Hobtes’ Elent. Philos, (1839) 202 Every strait line 
is like every other strait line, and every plane like every 
other plane, when nothing but planeness is considered. 

Planer (plé''noz), Also 6-8 plainer. [f. 
PLANE 7,1 + -ER 1] 

1, One who makes level or levels down. _ 

1560 Wuitenorne Avie Warre 68», It is conueniente to 
haue plainers and labourers afore, who may make thee the 
wate plaine. 1883 in Chicago Advance 20 oe We may 
now regard our familiar earthworm as ..a ‘planer of the 
mountain-side, a maker of fertile, alluvial corn lands’. 

2. One who planes ; a worker with a plane. 

1sg8 Frorio, Dolatore, a planer of boords. 1648-60 
Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een schaver, a Shaver, a Planer, or 
a Smoother. 1818 Topp, P/aner, one who smooths with a 
plane. 18661. T. F, Turner Slate Quarries 16 To calculate 
the wages due to the sawyers, planers, and raspers. 

+3. An instrument for smoothing something, 
e. g. the surface of salt for the table, etc. Oés. 

To this may belong quot. 1413, in which the word denotes 
a utensil belonging to a brewer. 

31413 £. £. lWills (1882) 22 Y be-quethe to. Jon, I graners, 
an a flot,an a planer. 31533 B&. Keruynge in Babees Bh. 
(1868) 266 Than loke your salte be whyte and drye, the 
planer made of Iuory, two inches brode & thre inches longe. 

4. A tool or insIrument for planing wood; for- 
merly, a plane (?sometimes, a chip-ax or adz); 
now, a planing-machine, 

1596 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Dolabra,a carpenters axe, Or .. 
agreat plainer, 1601 Hottaxo Péray 1. 494 A maa shall 
see the fine shavings thereof run alwaies round and wine 
«eas the loyner runneth ouer the painels and quarters wit 
his plainer. r6r5 Cuarman Odyss. v. 314 A great axe, first 
she gave that two ways cut;..A plainerthen. @ i691 Bovte 
fist, Air ii. (1692) 5 Shavings of Wood (that Carpenters 
and Joiners are wont to take off with their Plainers). 1864 
{see 6]. 1883 Incrasott in /Zarfer's Afag. Jan. 208/2 To 
them are attached planers, shingle machines... and so on. 
ie Engineering Mag. X\X. 670 There will be.. heavy 
Pp So 


ring mills, and other large tools. A 

. Printing, A block of wood with a strip of 
leather at the top, which is struck with a mallet 
to heat down projecting types in a form. 


1858 Siuvonns Dict. Trade, Planer.. 2 flat square-made 
Piece of wood, used by the compositor for forcing down the 


PLANERITE. 


type in the form, and making the surface perfectly even. 
1880 Print. Trates 15 Feb, 30/1 The appliances .. consist 
of brushes for moulding .. mallet, planer, blanket. a4 
T. L. Da Yinxe Afo.con's Afech, Exerc, Printing 408 The 
*Dressing-btock ’ is now known as the planer. 

6. atirib, (in sense 4), as flaner-bar, -centre, 
chuck, -knife, -knife-grinder, -vice, pats of a 
planing-machine ; planer-bead, the alide-rest of 
a planing-machine; planer tool, n tool used for 
planing. 

1864 Weaster, Planer-head, the stide-rest_ of n planing 
machine, or planer. 1873 J. Rtcwazos MW ood-workin, 
Factories 108 For planer-knives, have a coarse grain so 
stone. .not less than 4o inches in diameter when new. 1875, 
Ksicur Dirt. Alech., Mlaner-dar, a device attached to a 
planer for the purpose of effecting in part the work of 
a slotting or shaping machine. 1884 MWorkshop Receipts 
Ser. 11, 274/2 There is ..a great difference of opinion with 
regard to..tempering..in the case of planer tools for iron. 

Planerite (ple-narait). A/ix, [Named 1862 
after ils discoverer D, J. Planer, mine director : 
see -1TE! 2b.) A hydrous phosphate of aluminium, 
allied to wavellite, found in quartz. 

1868 Dana Jf in. (ed. 5) 576 Mlanerite, a 
Hermann has descri ..a mineral from the copper mines 
of Gumeschefsk, in the Ural. It occurs in thin, sub-crystal- 
line, botryoidal layers in the cavities of a quartz rock... 
Color on fresh surface verdigris-green, passing to olive-green 
on exposure to the air, 

Pla‘ner-tree. [From the surname of I. J. 
Planer, a German botanist, whence the genus has 
ils mod.L, name Planera.] A small tree (Planera 
aquatica, I’. Gmelini, or other species) allied to 
and resembling the elm, found in moist situations 
in the Southern United States. 

1884 Mittea Plant-n., Plancra aquatica and other species, 
Planer-tree, 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gardening, Planera 
(named in honour of J. J. Planer, a German botanist, who 
published a Flora of Erfurt, in 1788).,.P. agnatica,. Planer. 
tree.,.Southern United States, 1816. 

[f. Pane 


Plane sailing. In 7-S8 plain a. 
56,3, formerly p/aiz.) In Navigation, The art of 
determining a ship’s place on the theory that she is 
moving on a plane, or that the surface of the earth 
is plane instead of spherical; navigation by a 
plane chart; see PLANE a. 3. 

This is a simple and casy method, approximately correct 
for short distances, esp. near the equator. 

1699 Dampira Voy. 1.1. 90, 2 Dollars..which I had gotten 

y teaching some of our young Seamen Plain Sailing. 
1756 Rout Pict. 7'rade, Plain Sailing, in navigation, is the 
art of working the several cases and varieties in a ship's 
motion on a plain chart, 1815 Burney Fadconer’s Dict. 
Marine, Plane Sailing ..is that which is performed hy 
means of a plane chart; in which case, the metidians are 
considered as parallel lines, the parallels of tatitude are at 
right angles to the meridians, the lengths of the degrees on 
the meridians, equator, and parallels of latitude, are every 
where equal, 18$7 Suvi Saslor's Word-bk., Plane-sailing, 
that part af navigation which treats a ship's conrse as an 
angle, and the distance, difference of latitude, and easting 
or westing, as the sides of a right-angled triangle. The 
casting or westing is called departure. 1890 Cent, Dict. 
sv. In plane-sailing, the principal terms made use of are 
the course, distance, departure, and difference of latitude, 
any two of which being given the others can be found. 

b. fig. A course so simple as to leave no room 
for mistakes. In this sense now commonly spelt 
PLAIN SAILING, q.v. 

1868 Gen. P. Tuomrson Andi Alt, Part. I, liv. 21a The 
motion at first looks as if it was al! what sailors call plane 
sailing, 1867 Sstytu Saslor’s Word-bk. s. v., Plane-sailing 
is so gople that it is colloquially used to express anything 
50 easy that it is impossible to make a mistake. 
Planeshear(plé-nfic1), planksheer(ple-nk- 
fier). Forms: 8 plansheer, -ahire, 9 plane- 
shear, -aheer, plankshear, -aheer. [A corrup- 
tion of Phaxcnen 5é., by imagined connexion with 
PLaxe, PLANK, and Sueer 56.) A continuous 
planking, covering the timber-heads of a wooden 
ship, in men-of-war forming a shelf below the 
gunwale; =covering-doard (CovEninc vé/, sb,1 3); 
also loosely applied to the gunwale. 

1781 W, Sutnraranp Shipbuild. Assist. 75 Great Rail at 
the After End, besides the Planshire Fore and Aft. (6d. 
162 Plansheers; the finishing part at the Top of the Ship- 
side. 183a Magevar N, Forster xvii, He was on the plane: 
sheer of the brig. 1833 — P. Simple |, We discharged our 
ten muskets, into the boat, but this time we waited until the 
bowman had hooked on the planeshear with his boat-hook, 
and onr fire was very effective. 1869 Sia E. J. Reeo Ship- 
build. xii, 238 A continuous angte-iron, which also serves to 
receive the fastenings of the wooden planksheer, 

So, in same sense, Plank-sheering. 

41687 Pretty Treat. Naval Philos. 1. i, Between the 
Plank-sheering, and the Keels, 

Planet (ple-néi), s4.1 Forms: 3-6 planete, 
(4-6 -ette, 5 -ott, Sc. -ait, 6 Sc. -eit, 7 plannet(t), 
5 planet, [ME. a. OF, planete y Planéte), ad. 
late L. Alanéta ot planétés (cited only in pl. plantte 
= cl. L. stelle errantes), a. Gr. wmAavynrys wanderer, 
hence, in /. (dorépes) wAavijrat wandering stars, 
planets, f. wAavay to lead astray, in passive to 
wander. (Another Gr. form waa wAdv7s, -770s, in 
pl. wAdvyres dorépes, L. planéles.)] 

t1. Old Astron. A heavenly body distinguished 
from the fixed stars by having au apparent motion 

Von. VIL. 


Under this name 


oot 
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of its own among them; each planet, according 
to the Ptolemaic system, being carried round the 
earth by the’ rotation of the \weaiiee sphere or 
orb in which it was placed. Ods. 

The seven planets, in the order of their accepted distance 
from the Earth, were the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

[e10so Ayrhtferth’s HHandboc in Anglia (1885) VII. 320 
Pa steorran be man het plancte on lyden.] 21300 Cursor 
Af. 1550 (Cott.) Pe planctes all ar went again ae first 
making in to pe state, c1rgo0 Destr. Troy 4366 Venus the 
worthy ., of planettes of prise has hor pure nome. c¢ 1420 
Lrve, Assembly of Gods 1695 The senyn planettys Hane her 
propre names by astronomers. 1470 ome Wallace xi. 
s00 Quhill day began to peyr; A thyk myst fell, the 
planet was not cleyr. 1482 Caxton Alyrr. L xx. 60 A 
way that is comune to the vii planetes. 1600 Nasne 
Summer's Last Well Dj, Resplendent Sol, chiefe planet 
of the heauens. 
45. Gregorius Tholosanus makes seven kindes of xthenal 
spirits or angels, acconding to the number of tbe seven 

Janets, Saturnine, Jovial, Martial. 1687 tr. Afarana's 
Turkish Spy t. xii. 35 It is a great while since we have had 
any Commerce here with the Sun; there being forty nine 
Days since this beanteons Planet appeared to us. 1947 
Baitev vol, IL. s. v., There is none of the Planets, except the 
Sun that shines with his own Light. 1766 Poeny Heraldry 
(1787) 19 Arms, .are blazoned, .by Planets, when they belong 
to Sovereign Princes, Kings, and Emperors, 

b. esp. in Astro/., said with reference to the 
supposed ‘influence’ or quality of any one of 
these bodies in affeeting persons and events; in 
later usage said vaguely or allusively of an oceult 


controlling fateful power. 

€1ag0 St, Michael 431 in S, Eng. Leg. 1. 312 Pe bictetes 
ne doth non opur bot 3inez in mannes wille, To beon Inpur 
oie guod ase heore uertue wole to tille. 1391 CHAUcer 

strol, 1. § ar Whan the planetes ben vnder thilke signes, 
bei causen vs by hir influence operaciouns & effectes lik 
to the operaciouns of bestes, ¢1400 Mavnoev. (Roxb.) xviii. 
81 Pai dwell vnder a plancte pat es called Saturnus. 1568 
Gaarton Chrou, 1. 616 The wittie Captaynes .. thought it 
necessary to take the tyme while their good pace reigned. 
1570 GoLpinc Justin xix. 99 Sodainly by the influence of 
a pestilent planet, [he] los¢ all his men of warre. 1 
Mitton Hist, Eng. 1. Wks, 1851 V. 93 Blind, astonish’d, 
and strook with superstition as witb a Planet. 0738 Swirr 
Pol, Conversat. 82, 1 was born under a ‘Threepenny Planet, 
never to be worth a Groat. 1837 Mrs. Snxrwoop //enry 
Milner ur. ix. 176 One of us poor creatures who are born 
under a three-halfpenny planet. : 4 

0, 70 rain, ete., by planets, in planets (dial.) : 

see qnols. Zo rule a planet, said +(a) of the 
zodiacal sign in which the planet is (0ds.), (4) of 
a person, To calculate a horoscope, practise astro- 


logy. dial, 

1470 Henay Wallace vit. 175 That wykked syng so 
rewled the planait ; Saturn was than in till his hease stait. 
1670 Rav Eng, Prov. 45 ft rains by planets, this the 
Conntrey people use when it rains in one place and not in 
another; meaning that the showers are governed by the 
Planets. 1807 Sracc /eems aa Heavier now the tempest 
musters, Down in plennets teems the rain. a 1825 Foray 
Voc. F. Anglia sv., In changeable weather the rain and 
sunshine come and go by planets, A man of unsteady mind 
acts by planets; meaning much the same as by fits and starts. 
188a in Incas Stud. Nidderdale 206 That no two floods 
in Nidderdale are alike in effect, which is locally accounted 
for by saying, ‘that the rain falls in planets’, 1886 Erwoetny 
W, Somerset Wordtk. sv., To ‘rule the planets’ is to 
practise rustic astrology. 1903 Ang. Dial, Dict, s.v.,‘ He's 
getten his planet ruled.‘ é 

2. Afod. Astron, ‘The name given to cach of the 
heavenly bodies that revolve in approximately 
cirenlar orbils round the sun ( primary planets, 
and to those that revolve round these (secomdary 


planets or SATELLITES), 

The primary planets comprise the major planets, of which 
eight are known, viz, in order of distance from the sun, 
Mercury, Venns, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranns 
and Neptune, and the ssunor planets or Asteeotps, the 
orbits of which lie between those of Mars and Jupiter. 

1640 Wickins (¢7//e) A Discovrse concerning a New Planet, 
Tending to prove, That tis prohable our Earth is one of the 
Planets. 1664 Powra £.xf. Philos. 11. 163 Who can imagine 
that any of the primary Planets were wholly designed for 
the service of Us and our Earth? 1704 J. Harais Ler. 
Techn, 1. v4, We now number the Earth among the 
Primary Planets, because we know it moves round the Sun, 
.-and that in a Path or Circle between Mars and Venus, 
s710 /oid. I. v., The Motions of the Secondary Planets 
or Satellites round their Primary ones. 1825 J. Saute 
Panorama Se. & Art 1. 510 The primary plancts are again 
distinguished into superior and inferior. The superior 
planets are those farther from the sun than our Earth..and 
the inferior planets are those nearer the sun. 1836 Mac- 
Gtuuivaay tr. famboldt's Trav, xix, 279 The waters have 
scooped a great hollow..in the ancient revolutions of our 
planet. 1850 Tennyson /n Afez. Concl. 138 The man, that 
with me trod This planet. 1878 Huxrev PAysiogy. xxi.37t 
Astronomers are acquainted with 182 bodies called planets. 

3. fig. In various obvions senses: e.g. a souree 
of influence; a luminary; (rogues? cant) a candle. 

1443 Jas. I King?s Q. xcix, Hye qnene of lnfe | sterre of 
bencnolence | Pitonse princes, and planet merciable! 1596 
Derayron Legends ii, 237 Those two bright Planets, cleerer 
then the Seven, That with their Splendor, light the World 
to Heaven, 1790 J. Apams Ws. (1854) IX. 571 What the 
conjunctions and oppositions of two such political planets 
may prodnce, Ll know not. 1840 Lonor. Sf. Stud. ut. v, As 
soon as you see the planets are ont, in with you. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as planet-making, -prog: 
nosticator, -ruler (ef. 1¢), -sphere; also planet- 
blazoned, -crested, -producing, planet-like adja. ; 


a6ar Duaton Anat, Med, 1. ii ui. (1651) | 


PLANETARILY. 


planet-book, a book professing to tell fortunes 
by means of the planets; planet-gear, -gearing, 
a system of gearing in which planet-wheels are 
introduced ; a mechanical combination for convert- 
ing power into speed ; planet-wheel, the exterior 
wheel which revolves round the central or sun 
wheel, in the SUN-AND-PLANET motion. See also 
PLANET-STRICKEN, -STRUCK, 

1839 Baanam tr. Grotius’ Adanmr Fxul 43 This vast and 
lanet-blazoned universe. 1677 Rosamond in Evans Old 
‘allads (1784) 1. 72 Go fetch me down my *planet-book, .. 
For in the same ¥ mean to look, What is decreed my doom. 
1581 Stonry fol. Poetrte (Arb) 7a If..you be borne so 
neere the dull making Cataphract of Nilus, that you cannot 
hesre the *Plannet-like Musick of Poetrie. 1715 Curyvne 
Philos. Princ, Relig. & 74 The Sun and fixt Stars are only 
Planet-like Bodies, vehemently heated. 1839 Baitey Fertus 
xxiv. (1848) 303 Oh! let not_a planet-like eye Imbeam its 
tale on thine. 1652 Gauts AMagastrom, 23 ee all 
superstitious hearkning to weather-wizzards, *planet-prog- 
nosticators, and fortune-spellers! 1894 Spectator 17 Feb. 
a3r She went to consult a *planct-ruler (the name now given 
to white witches) in Bristol, 1864 Wraster, *?lanet-wheel, 
1875 Kwicnr Dict, Meck, 1727 The latter sleeve has an arm 
carrying a planet-wheel, . 

Hence + Planet v. Obs. rare (with 17), to divine 
by the planets; Plavneted Af/.a., placed in a 
planet; Planeting 74/, s4., the (fabled) singing or 
music of the planets. 

1596 Nasne Saffron-Walden Whs. (Grosart) 1). 121 A 
singular Scholler, ., set vpon it, and answered it in Print... 
demonstrating what a lying Ribaden, and Chinklen Kraga 
it was, to constellate and plannet it so portentously. 1744 
Voune Mt. TA. 1x. 777 Tell me, all Ye Starr'd, and Planeted, 
Inhabitants ! What is it? 1633 B. Jonson Sad SAcga. 1m. ii, 
Tempering all The jarring spheres, and giving to the wurld 
Again his first and tuneful planetting. é 

Planet (plenét), 54.%, || planeta (planita). 
fe med.L. planéta (633, Fourth Couneil of 

oledo) a chasuble, orig. a name of the fxnu/a, 
tnfula, casula, a large cloak or mantle worn by 
travellers ; perh. from Gr. xAavqrys a wanderer. ] 
A chasuble, esp. in its primitive form of a large 
loose mantle covering the whole body. 

a. 160a Archpriest Controv, (Camden) IJ. 28 A supplica- 
tion for me to have a planet, chalice, and crucifix. @ 1946 
Lewis in Gutch Coé/, Cur. IL. 178 This garment [the priest's 
chasuble) was likewise called a Planet, to distinguish it, 
1 suppose, from the Chesible worn by the Deacon, 1885 
Dixos Asst. Ch. Eng, 11. 190 They bore on their left arm 
a folded planet or chasuble. 1894 Reicuen in rans, 
Exeter Archit. & Archxol, Soc. t.37 Neither deacons nor 
Subdercons wear the neckeloth, but walk in white albs and 
planets. 

B. 1848 Mas. Jamnson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 403 The 
planeta, which was a mantle made of a wide circular piece 
of cloth with an aperture in the middle for the head to pass 
through. 1867 C. WarKee Aitual Reason Why 179 The 
planeta or planet, so called because from being folded back 
it presented the appearance of a star when partially eclipsed. 

Pia-ne-ta:bie, sb. Also 7-9 plain-tabte. [f. 
PLaxe a. + TABLE 54] A surveying instrament 
used for measuring angles in mapping, consisling 
of a circular drawing-table mounted horizontally 
on a tripod, and having an alidade pivoted over 


its centre. 

1607 Nogoren Surv. Dial, 1. 127 Two principall instrn. 
ments, fit..for the plotting of grounds, ..a plaine table, and 
the Theodolite which sometimes I nse. 1766 Complete 
Farmer sv. Surveying, To explain, in a very easy and 
concise manner, the use of the plain table. 1838 Hutton 
Course Math. 11, 76 \n surveying with the plain table, 
a field-book is not used. 1871 Procroa Light Se. 274 The 
plane-table is a flat board turning on a vertical pivot. 

Pla-ne-ta:ble, 7. [f. prec. sb.] ‘vans. To 
survey with the plane-table. ; 

1891 Paocton Light Sc. 274 The principle of plane-tabling 
enters so largely into Indian surveying, that our notice 
would be incomplete without a brief account of this simple 
and beautiful method, 1886 Afhenauns 3 July 21/2 Major 
Holdich with his assistants, Capts. Gore and Talbot, have 
plane-tabled an extent of 15,000 square miles. 

Hence Pla‘ne-ta:bler, a surveyor using a plane- 
table; Pla‘ne-ta:bling, tbe employment of a 
plane-table ; surveying by means of the plane-table. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+Planetal, a. Obs. rare, [{f. Payer sé.) + 
-AL.J Of or belonging to the planets, planetary. 

1624 Daacte Birth of Heresies xxii. 104 The body it self 
of the planetall Sunne remaines and continues in his 
fapericall Orbe, . 

Planetarian (plenétériin), a. and 54, rare. 
[f. late L. plandtdri-us PLANETARY + -AN.] 

A. aaj. Belonging to or connected with a planet 
or planets; planetary. . 

1652 Gaute Magastrom, 275 They refused to worship (the 
planetarian god) the sun, 1811 Soutney in Q@. Kev. VIL 
337 The planetarian temple is well imagined. 

B. 56. +1. An sma Obs. . 

1652 Gaute Afagastrom. 85 Dreams of later planetarians, 
or_magicall astrologians. 

2, An inhabitant of a planet. . 

18a9 J. Mirten Sidy7s Leaves l. 217 Are your planetarians 


long or short, bi or decemped? 1855 B, Powert £ss. 
yeethe most ipa ble image we can conjure up of the 
nature and appearance of Junarians or planetarians 


Planetarily (plenétarili), ad. [f- PLANE- 
TARY a. + -LY*.] After the manner of a planet; 
Jg. with uncertain reeurrence. = 


PLANETARIUM. 


1610 HEAtey St. Aug. Citie of God 274 Under the Sun is 
the bright star Venus mooving dinrnally and lanetarily. 
a 163t Donne Left, (1651) 27 ‘That friendship w! ich is not 
moved primarily by the proper intelligence, discretion, .. 
returns to the true first station and place of friendship 
planetarily, which is uncertainly and seldome. 

|| Planetarium (plenétéridm), [mod.L., f. 
planelarius PLANETARY: see-ARIUM.] A machine 
illustrating by the movement of its parts the motions 


of the planets; an orrery. 

19774 J. Aoams Diary 27 Aug., Wks, 1850 TI. 356 Here we 
saw..an orrery or planetarium, constrncted by Mr. Rittene 
house, of Philadelphia. 1805 H. K. Wurte Rew VT. 170, 
1 have constructed a planetarinm, or orrery, of a very simple 
kind. 1849 Noap Electricity i. (ed. 3) 35 A little arrange- 
ment usually called the electrical planetarium. A 

b, A plan, model, or structure, representing the 


planetary system. 

1860 Hottano Afiss Giléert i.15 The mystery of the chatk 

lanetarium was solved. 1901 Datly News 23 Feb. 6/3 
Signehense has been variously..called a temple of the sun, 
and of serpent worship, a shrine of Buddha, a oe 
a gigantic gatlows on which defeated British leaders were 
solemnly hung in honour of Woden. 

e. The planetary system. rare. 

1835 Cuacmers Nat. Theol. 1. u. i, 219 It is passing mar- 
vellons that we should have more intense evidence for a 
God in the construction of an eye than in the construction 
of the mighty planetarium. 

Planetary (plenétiri), 2. and sb, [ad. late 
L. planélarius, prop. adj. ‘belonging to a planet 
or planets’, but only recorded as sb., an astrologer 
(Augustine). So F. p/andtatre. (The normal L. 
adj. would be planétaris: ef. stellaris.)] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to, or connected with, a 
planet or planets; of the natnre of, or resembling 


a planet ; having some attribute of a planet. 

Planetary ellipsoid, planetary nebula: see quots, 1854 and 
1981. Planetary system, the system comprising the sun and 
planets, the solar system; also fig. a system of correlated 
pats. Planetary year: see YEAR, 

1610 Guittim Heraldry ut. ii. (1611) 85 Of Starres some 
are fixed, and some are planetary or wandering. a@ 1652 J. 
Ssitu Sef. Disc. v. rq4x As the sun inthe firmament is said 
to walk from one planetary house to another, a 1680 Butta 
Rem. (1759) 1. 11 To stretch our Victories beyond Th’ 
Extent of planetary Ground. 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron 1. 


425 The Inclination of any Planetary Orbit to the Plane of | 


the Ecliptic, 1815 W. H. Irecann Scrrébicomania 299 
note, Lilly..was universally reputed for his eae plane- 
tary knowledge. 1816 Pravrair Nat, PAil. 11, 289 They 
proved, that the planetary system isstahle. 1837 Wuswei.t. 
Hist, Induct, Sc. (4857) \. 169 The determination of the 
Planetary Orbits. 1854 Brewster More Worlds xi. 173 
Planetary nebulae, or such as resemble planets from their 
discs being round or slightly oval. 1869 tr. Pouchet's Unt- 
verse (1871) 51x Alt the stars are, according to Kepler, only 
suns like ours, each of which has its planetary system. 188 
Maxwece Electr. & ASagn. 1. 221 Fillipsoids of this kind, 
which are figures of revolution about their conjugate axes, 
are called planetary ellipsoids. 

b. esp. in As/rol. with reference to the supposed 
iniluence’ of a planet. 

1607 Suaxs. Trion ww, iii. 108 Be as a Plannetary plague, 
when Ione Will o’re some high-Vic'd City, hang his poyson 
In the sicke ayre. 1613 Maakuam Eng, Husbandman it. it, 
iv. (1633) 53 By Thunder, Lightning, or other planetarie 
stroakes. 1687 Drvpen Hind & P. 11. 472 Casting schemes 
by planetary guess. 1706 E. Waro Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) 92 The Captain..perceiving him, by 1 know not what 
Binnie Planetary Marks, to be an Engine form’d..for his 

se, 14843 Prescott Afexico (1850) 1. soz The astrologicat 
scheme of the Axtecs was founded less on the planetary 
influences than on those of the arbitrary signs they had 
adapted for the months and days. 1862 C. W. Kine And 
Gems (1866) 459 Planetary rings, to which wonderful! virtues 
were ascribed in the Middle Ages, were formed of the gems 
essipned to the several planets, each set in its appropriate 
metal. 

ec. Planetary hour, the twelfth part of the natural 
day or night; called also unequal hours because 
they vary in length : see Hour r. 

In Astrol, supposed each to be ruled hy a planet, the first 
and eighth by that after which the day is named, the others 
by the other planets in succession, the order being from 
Saturn to the Moon. 

193 Fate Diadling 43 Which may shew the place of the 
Sunne in every Signe, and likewise the planetary or vnequall 
houres. 1643 Sir T, Browne Nelig. Aled, u, § 11, 1 was 
born in the Planetary hour of Saturn, 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astvon. w. iii. (ed. 3) 130 The first of these Planetary Hours 
tukes its denomination from the Planetary Day; and the 
rest are named orderly from that Planet according to the 
succession of the Planetary Orbs. As if it be Munday, that 
is the Moons day..the Planet reigning the first Hour shall 
be ), the Planet ruling the second Hour shall be h. 1697 
Davoen Virg. Georg. 11. 444 This, gather'd in the Planetary 
Hour, With noxious Weeds, and spell’d with Words of 
Pow'r. 1697 Potter Autig. Greece i. vili. (1715) 74 By 
Astronomers term'd unequal and Planetary Hours. 

a. Her. Relating to the use of the names of 
planets for tinctures. 

1661 Morcan Ss. Gentry 11. iv. 37 The planetary part of 
blazon doth well become persons that are above the vulgar. 

2. Belonging to this planet ; terrestrial, mundane. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 769 The Latin language has 
a planetary importance; it befongs not to this land or that 
land, hut to all lands. 1901 F. W. H, Mvers f/unian Per- 
sonality $320 1. 96 That .. response to our surroundings 
which forms not only the planetary but the cosmic history 
ofall our race. 

3. fig. Wandering like a planet ; erratic. 

1607 ik Kine Serm, 5 Nov. 26 Other planetary, cursorie, 
moueable from place to place, as Gerard, Tesmond, Ham- 
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mond, Hal, with the like. 1636 Sampson Vow-Breaker 1. i, 
Bij, Weomens minds are planetary, and amble as fast as 
Virginalls lackes. 1655 Fucier Ch. Hist, 1x. vii, § 63, 1 
am credibly informed he..disliked his own erraticat and 
planetary life. 1710 Norris Cdr. Prud. iit. 136 Such 
wandring, unprincipled, Planetary men as these. 1900 
Daity News 22 Jan. 4/7 Readers..must have been struck 
with his ptanetary career over the face of the globe. 
B. sé. +1. An astrologer, star-gazer. Obs. 

1625 ‘I. Goowin Afoses § Aaron (1641) 172 As if the 
Originatt signified properly a Planetary, or Starre-gazer. 
1652 GAULE Magastrom. 142 Now is the planetary more 
malignant or malefick..than are all the planets themselves. 
19716 Soutn Sern. (1744) XU. 103 Which sufficiently prove 
the greatest pretenders to it [astrology] to be indeed but 
mere planetaries; that is, as we may well SU ae it from 
the force of the word, such as use to err and to be deceived. 

2. A planetary body. 

1819 Metropolis 1. 221 You are a fixed star in the firma- 
ment of attraction, around which we minor planetaries 
revolve with delight, 

Planethood. zorce-wd. [f. Puaxet 56,1 + 


-1000D.] |The condition or rank of a planet. 

eeeh N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 90 That which claws away 
world from about them, would, ’tis like, wring out their 
Plancthood from within them, 

+ Planectic, 2. Oss. [ad. late L. planétic-us, 
a, Ge. mAcvnrixds wandcring, f. sAavyrys: see 
Puanet 56.1 and -1c.]_ Erratic, erring, extravagant. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick aj, By it are confuse things made 
Distinct; Abstruse, Obvious:.. the Planetick thoughts to 
act Concentrick,and in its Sphere. 1716 M. Davies A then, 
Brit, Wt. 242 The Weathcr-Cock Brains of a Restless and 
Planetick Arian, 1858 iu Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 


+ Plane‘tical, ¢. Oés. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 

1. Of o¢ pertaining to the planets; planetary. 

185 Lurton Vhous. Notable Th, (1595) Pref. A iij b, Be- 
cause the Planeticall power and effect in theyr howres .. 
should not be hidde or vnknowne. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, w. xiii, 228 Conjunctions and oppositions Pla- 
neticall, 1672 — Lett, Friend § 6 To make an end of all 
things on earth, and our planetical system of the world, He 
need bnt put out the Sun, 

2. Wandering, coving, vagrant. 

1657 Fuuer Best Entployment 17 Such, who..must have 
a whole province or principality for the circuit of their 
Planeticall preaching. 

Planeticose, @ stortce-wd. 
-0Sk.] Given to wandering. 

1849 Lytton Cartons xut.i, Is there no mission in thy 
native land, O planeticose and exallotriote spirit? 


+ Pla-netist. Oés. rare. [See -1st.] One who 
consults the planets, a star-gazer, an astrologer. 
tg0g Barctay Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 19 Ye planetystis 
and wytches, and other of this sort. 1626 Minsneu Ductor 
(ed. 2) 554 Péanetist, an obseruer of the Planets. 
Planetless, a. [See -Less.] Void of planets. 
1817 Surtiey Rev. [slam ut. xxii, A shoreless sea, a sky 
suntess and planetless. ‘ 
+Planeto-graphy, Os. rare—°._ [f. Gr. raa- 
yarns PLaxer s6t + -GRapuy.] A description of 


the planets, 
1730-6 Baicev (folio) Pref., Planetéeraphy..a Treatise or 
Discourse of the Planets, 


Planetoid (pla‘nétoid), sd, (¢.) [f. PLANET 53.1 
+ -01D, So ¥F. plandétoide.) A body resembling a 
planet; a name sometimes given to the minor 


planets or asteroids (see ASTEROID B. 1). 

1803 Edin. Rew. 1. 430 Why may we not coin sucha phrase 
as Planetoid? 1803 Heascuer in Phil. Trans. XCUL. 339 
It is notin the least material whether we catt them anerele 
as I have proposed ; or planetoids, as an eminent astronomer, 
in a letter to me, suggested. 1863 H. Srexcea Fss. 11. 46 
With respect to the asteroids, or planetoids, as they are 
otherwise called. 1892 WV. § QO. 8th ser. I. 15/2 [Term dis- 
cussed]. 1899 Daily News 17 Jan. 7/3 The new ‘ planetoid’ 
wee distoxeee by Herr Witt, of the Geania Observatory of 

tlin. 
B. adj, (or altrié.) Of or belonging to the aste- 
roids. So Planetoi‘dal a., in same sense. 

1862 Sia H. Howano Ess. 280 note, Nearly seventy now 
(1862) stand in our catalogues .. the heathen mythology has 
been invoked in vain to furnish names for this planetoid 
throng. 1881 Proctor Poet. Astron. x. 362 Jupiter’s action 
on the planetoidal ring. 

Plane-tree (plénjtr?). [f. Puanz 56.1 + Tree.] 
a. A tree of the genus Platanus : = PLANE 56.11, 

14.. Nom. in Wr-Wilcker 716/30 Nomina arborum.. 
Hee plantacinus,aplantre. 1483 Cath, Angi. 283/1 A Playn 
tree, latauus. 1562 Turner Herdbad u. 95 mi haue sene 
the leues of that Platanus that ee in Italy, and two 
very yong trees in England which were called there Playn 
trees..It is doutles that these two trees were ether brought 
out of Italy, or of som farr countre beyound Italy. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens vt. xxiv. 755 The Plane tree groweth in 
many places of Greece..it ts vnknowen in this Countrie. 
1616 Suar, & Marnu. Country Farmte 306 The Plane tree 
--I remember, that 1 haue seene one at Basil. 1731- 
Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. Platanus, Vhe Plane-lree .. hat 
an amentaceous Flower,.. the Embryo’'s of the Fruit .. are 
turgid, and do afterwards become large sphericat Balls. 1856 
Stancey Sinat & Pad. ii. (1858) 120 The plane-trees which 
once shaded the bare landscape of Attica, 

altri, 1786 Porwurce tr, Pheccritus, etc. (1792) 11. Notes 
37 We will weave for thee a garland of lotus, and hang it on 
the plane-tree hranches. 

b. Se. and north. Eng. = PLANE sb.1 2. 

1778 Licutroot Flora Scot. 639 Acer pseudo-platanus. 
The great Maple, or Bastard Sycomore. The Plane-Tree, 
Scottis. 1866 Treas. Bot. goo Plane-tree, Mock, or Scotch, 
Acer Pstudo-Platanus. 190a Bucuan Watcher by Threshold 
157 Some large plane-trees grew near the house, 


[f as pree, + 


PLANGOROUS, 


Pla'net-stri:cken. @. Also 7 -stro(o)ken, 
-strucken. = next. 

1600 Dexxer Olde Forlunatus Wks, 1873 1.116 If your 
wits be not planet strucken, if your braines lie in their right 
place. 16xx Sreeo ffist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 352 Some.. 
whothought they might presume best of her favour, have been 
so suddenly daunted and Planet-stricken, that they could not 
lay downe their griefe thereof, but in their graues. a 1613 
Overnury A Wie, etc. (1638) 76 An Amorist is a man 
blasted or planet-strooken. 1615 Bratuwait Strappada 
(1878) 114 The Planet-stroken Albumazar, Shaves the Muses 
like a razor, 1643 @lain English 25 How conld I..drop 
spirit and vigour into the hearts of my plannet-stricken 

‘ountry-men? 1819 Worpsw. 2. Bell ut. xxx, Like planet. 
stricken men of yore, He trembles, smitten to the core. 

Hence Planet-strike v. frans.(rare—°), to strike 
as a malignant influence, to blast. 

1611 Fioaio, Assideratione. .a blasting or planetstreeking, 
1659 Torriano, Assiderdre, to Planet-strike, to blast as 
trees doe through great heat and drought. 

Planet-struck, «. Also 7 Se [es 
Prayer sé.) 1 b+ pa. pple. of Strike v. Cf. moon- 
struck, lunatic.) Stricken by the supposed malign 
influence of an adverse planet ; blasted ; sometimes 
said in reference to paralytic or othersudden physieal 
affections; hence, Stricken with sudden fear or 
amazement, panic-stricken ; terrified, bewildered, 
confounded. 

1614 MarKnam Cheap Husé, 1. xi. (1668) 49 Cold flegmatick 
humors. .sometimes weakening but one member only, then 
it is called Planet-strook. 1658 Bromuain Treat, Specters 
I. 102 They being affrighted (as it were Planet-struck} and 
confounded with shame. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. x. 414 The 
blasted Starrs lookt wan, And Planets, Planet-strook, real 
Ectips Then sufferd. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 28, 1/2 Reading 
the last Weekly Bitt of Mortality, IT saw one among the 
Casualities Planet-struck. 1736 Dict. Rust, (ed. 3), Planet- 
struch, or Shrew-Running (in Uorses) is a deprivation of 
Feeling or Motion. 1799 SickeLmMorE Agnes & Leonora 
If. 12 The Count became planet-struck as he listened to 
the grossness of this retort. hes Kinestey Herew, xii, 
1 shall be overtooked—planet-struck. : 

Planetule. rare. [f. L. type *planétula, dim. 
of planéta.] A diminutive planet. 

1846 in Worcestea (citing Conyseare). 1850 Fraser's 
Mag. XLI. 297 The rotation of the planetule on its axis. 
ibid. 299 HWeydon, too, had only described one of these 
planetules in his account of the Holy Island, 

Planful (plenfiil), @. rare. [f. Phan sd. + 
-FUL.] Full of plans, devices, or schemes. 

1877 Brace Wise Alen 6 By planful wisdom overawed, 
rg05 G. T. Lapp in Child §& Relig. iii, 133 The active 
planful imagination which develops so early in the child, 

Plange, obs. form of PLancH sd. 

Plangency (ple‘ndzénsi). [f. L. type */an- 
genlia, t, plangent-em: see next and -ENcy.] The 
quality of being plangent. 

1858 Cartyte redh. Gt. v. vii. (1872) 11. x17 Friedrich 
Wilhetm's words, in high clangorous metatlic plangency.. 
fall hoteer and hotter. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. 
Il, xii. 192 Her voice had charm and plangency. 1goo W. 
Rateicn Afilton 54 The hurt he had suffered .. gives elo- 
quence and plangency to his divorce pamphlets. 

Plangent(plendzént),a. [ad.L. plengent-ent, 
pr. pple. of A/ang-dre to strike noisily, beat the 
breast, lament aloud. (Cf. Puan z.)] 

1, Making the noise of waves breaking or beating 
on the shore, ete. ; 

1822 G, Darcey Errors of Eestacie 26 The mighty deep, 
Shaking the firm strand with its plangent waves. 1858 

“Farrar Eric xiii, The mingled scream of weltering tempest 
and plangent wave. 1880 Swinsurxe Birthday Ode 256 
With pulse of plangent water like a knell. 

2, Loud-sounding, striking the ear powerfully ; 

applied sometimes to 2 metallic, sometimes to a 


loud thrilling or plaintive sound, : 
1858 CaatyLe Fredh. Gt. w. iii. (1872) 1. 285 This rugged 
young King, with his plangent metallic voice. 1871 Mortey 
Crit. Misc. Byron 272 That universal protest which rings 
through Byron’s work with a plangent resonance. 1888 
Howeus Aunte Kilburn xxv, The belt on the orthodox 
church called the members of Mr. Peck’s society together.. 
with the same plangent, lacerant note that summoned them 
to worship on a gor Atheneum & June 720/2 How 
fine. the plangent union of accent and quantity throughout 


the line. " 
+ Plangi-ferous, «. Ods, rare-", [irreg. f. L. 


plangere (see prec.) +. -FEROUS.] Producing or 
accompanied by the noise of beating. 

1620 Dekker Dreame (1860) 32 Toss'd too and fro By 
gusts implacable, able downe to throw Rampires of brasse, 
which still beat out the braines, And still renewde them with 
plangiferons paines. % 

+Plangor. Ods. rare—'. [a. L. plangor noisy 
beating, loud lamenting, f. p/angére: see PLAN- 
oEnt.] A loud or piercing lamentation. 

1598 Meres Pallad. Tamia 280b, Every one mourneth 
when hee heareth of the lamentable plangors of Thracian 
eine for his dearest Euridice. 

langorous (plengdres), @ [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Characterized by loud lamentation. 

1593 Nasur Christ's T. (1613) 55 From vnder the Altar 
there issued penetrating be ae! fio 1647 R. Baron 
Cyfrian Acad. 8 He suddenly heard such a plangerous and 
lamentable cry. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelars Wt. xxii. 193 
The grievously plangorous howling and lowing of Devils. 
178 E. Gosse /n Afen, Miss Aune a oa It tolls and 
tolls with plangorous tongue, For empty lives and hearts 
unhless'd. 

Plangastee, obs, form of PLANXTY. 


PLANI-. © 


Plani- (plani), combining form of L. planus 
level, flat, smooth, used chiefly in scientitic terms. 

Planicaudate (-k9'det) a. Zool, [L. canda tail), 
having a flat tail, as certain reptiles (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1858). Planicipital (-sitpital) a. 
Zool, [L. caput head: cf. occipital, etc.], having 
a flat head, as an insect; flat-headed. Plani- 
dorsate (-dgasct) a. Zool. [L. dorsum back], 
having a flat back (Cent. Dic?.), ‘+ Planifo'lious 
a. Bot. Obs. [L. foliuu leaf], having or consisting 
of flat leaves; applied to composite flowers con- 
sisting wholly of ligulate florets. Planiform 
(pletniffim) @., having a flaitened shape; spec. in 
Anat. said of a joint in which the surfaces of the 
bones are nearly or quite plane ( =» ARTHRODIAL). 
+ Plantloquent a. Obs. rare—° [after L. piant- 
Joguus (Plautus)], plain-speaking; so + Planir- 
loquy Oés. rare—', plain speaking, Planipen- 
nate (pléinipenet) a. Zool. [L. pennatus winged], 
having flat wings; (4) sfec. In Exton. belonging 
to the suborder /¥anifennia of nenroptcrous in- 
sects, characterized by ilat wings not folded when 
at rest; so Planipennine (-pe‘nain), a. = prec. 
(4); sé. a planipennine insect. Planipetaloua 
(-pe'talos) a. Bot., having flal petals. Plani- 
roatral (-rp‘stril), Planirostrate (-rp‘slrét), adjs. 
{L. rostrum beak], having a broad flat beak. 
Planiapiral (-spoierdl) a., of a flat spiral form: 
applied to the proboscis of lepidopterons insects, 
and to certain shells, as in the genus //anorbis. 

1686 Pail, Trans. XVI. 285 Those that have a perfect 
*planifulious Flower. 1747-41 Cuamarrs Cyed, s.v. Klower, 
Planifolions Flowers, those which are composed: of plain 
Flowers, set together in circular rows, round the center, and 
whose face is usually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged. 
1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 282 The close and *planiform 
diarthrosis..is that in which the surfaces are superficial, the 
ligaments strong and tight, the motions obscure and con- 
fined to sliding. cal Mayye Expos. Lex, cess adhd 
applied .. toa Family .. of the Coleoptera, comprehending 
those that have the body much depressed; flat-shaped : 

laniform. 1881 Mivart Caf 122 Such joints are termed 

laniform or Arthrodia. 1656 Biount Glossoger., “Plani- 
fognent.., that speaks his mind plainly and freely. 1658 
Puitiirs, "f%aniloguy, (lat.) plain, and free speech. 1783 
Lemon Eng. Elymol.s.v. Haunch, Such planiloquy is fit 
only for the large, open, yawning mouth of a Dutchman. 
1858 Maynu L.xfos. Lex., Planipennis,.. having flat wings: 
*planipennate. 1730-6 Baitey folio), *Planipetalous Flower 
+., flat leaved, as when these small flowers are hollow only 
at the bottom, but are flat upwards, as in Dandelion, Suc- 
cory, &c. 1895 Syd. Soe. Lex., *Planirostral, having a flat 
beak. 1858 Mavne Axfos. Lex, Planirostris, having the 
beak or the snout flat; “planirostrate, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
*Planispiral, spiral, with the coils lying. .1n one plane. 

Planigraph (plenigraf). (ad. F. p/anigraphe, 
f. PLANtI- + Gr. -ypapos: see -GRAPH.) An instru- 
ment (invented by Marmet, of Versailles) for re- 
ducing or salaein drawings. 

It consists of a rule fitted with two scales having gradua- 
tions of different magnitude, placed end to end in opposite 
directions, and turning about a pivot at the point of junc. 
tion; it is provided with a number of different scales for 


different degrees of reduction. 

1884 in Knicut Dict, Mech. Supp. F 

{| Planilla (olen (Sp. Amer. dim. of plana 
a level.J] A cleaning-floor at a Californian mining- 
station. 

3877, Raymono Statisd. Afines § Alining 5 Sheds over 
planillas at Day tunnel and Deep Gulch tunnel. /did. 7 
A much larger quantity of waste vein-matter ,. has to be 
examined and passed over the planillas or cleaning-floors. 

Planimeter (plainimétas). Also -metre. 
[ad. F. planimetre, f. PLANI- + -méetre, -METEN.] 
An instrument for mechanically measuring the 
area of an irregular plane figure. 

1858 in Simnonus Dict. Trade. 1873 F. J. BraMwete in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 401 Amsler’s Planimeter .. for measuring 
the area of any figure, however irregular, by the mere 
passage of a tracer round about its perimeter. 1875 Darwin 
fasectiv. Pl, xv. 355 Vhe area of all the leaves together with 


their footstalks, was found bya planimetre. 1898 Engineers 
tag Mag. XVI. 115/1 The area enclosed was measured by 


a we R 
lanimetric (plZinimeirik), a. [f. as prec. 

+-1c: cf, Gr. perpixds of measuring.] Belonging 
or relating to planimetry. So Planime'trical a. 

Planimetric function (Math), ‘a function expressing one 
of the relations between the areas of the three triangles 
formed hy joining a variable point in a plane to the vertices 
of a fundamental triangle’: also called plane function. 

17a7 Baney vol. Wl, @éanimetrical, pertaining to the 
Mensuration of plain Surfaces, 1803-3 tr. Pallas's Trav 
1812) 1. p. xvi, Planitnetrical delineation of Mount Burg- 
ussan .. which appears to have been formerly a fortified 
place, 1828-32 Weaster, Planimetric, Planimetrical, 1906 
Q. Rev. Jan. 123 A group of individual objects in ‘plani- 
metric’ relation. 


Planimetry (pliaimétri), Also 4 plane- 
metrie; 7 planametrie, -ye; 8-g plano-. ([UIti- 
mately f. L. p/dn-res flat + -metria, -mETRY, on L, 
type Plinimetria; the MI. planemetrie prob. 
Tepresents an OF. form; but F. p/asimetrie appears 
only as of 1520 in Godef. Comp/., and med.L. 
Planimetria is cited only from 16th c., though 
prob. used much earlier. Planameiry and flano- 
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metry are formed on less correci analogies.] The 
measurement of plane surfaces; the geometry of 
plane snrfaces, plane geometry. 

1390 Gowers Conf. W111. 134 Ful many a worthi clerc ther 
is, That writen upon this clergie The bokes of Altemetrie, 
Planemetrie and eke also. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire i. 
(ia) 4 The miles beinge multiplied together and reduced 
to Planametrie, the onlye meanes to knowe the contente of 
anye thinge. 1674 PArt. Yrans. IX. 85 In Planimetry, the 
Measuring of Triangles with and without a Perpendicular, 
ay Scareurcn Luclid (1705) 94 In this 35'* Proposition 
Euclide makes an entry into the Doctrine of Planometry. 
1795-8 I’. Mauaice Aindostan (1820) 1. 1. xii. 439 From 
planimetry, or the mensuration of surfaces, they soon pro- 
ceeded to the more complicated scicnce of stereometry, or 
the mensuration of solids, 1884 tr. Lotze’s Metaph. 227 
ates would have been able to add the geometry of the 
newly discovered direction 10 the Planimetry which the 
possessed without having to change anything in their 
previous perceptions. 

Planing (plénin), vd/.5b. [-1nG},] 

1. The action of Phang v.! 

61440 Promp. Parv, 403/t Planynge, levigacio. 1580 
Hottveann Treas. Fr. Tong, Applanissement, a planing. 
1703 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 68 So continuc your several lays 
of Planeing. 1825 J. Nichotson Oferat. Mechanic 560 
Planing..by which wood is reduced to a smooth and uni- 
form surface, by means of an instrument called a plane. 

+2. concr. A piece planed off; a shaving. Ods. 

1598 Fiori, Piad/ure, shauings, chips, or planings of 
timber. 1676 Wortipce Cyder (1691) 162 Yhin shavings or 
planings of beech. 1707 Moatimer //xsd, (1721) 11. 313 Put 
into your Vessel the plaining, or Chips of green 

3. atirib.and Comé., esp. in the names of tools, ete., 
used in planing, as p/asing-ax, -tron, -steel, -table, 
tool; planing-machine, a machine (of various 
kinds) for planing wood or metal; planing-mill, 
=planing-machine ; also, a workshop where plan- 
ing is done. 

1545 Kates Customs Cijb, Playninge tabels the dossen 
liiis. 1630 B. Jonson New fan ty. ii, You Will carry your 
goose about you still, your planing-iron! Your tongue to 
smooth all] © 1693 Plaining ax [sce Cutr-ax} 1840 Civil 
Eng. & Arch, Frnd. WN. 172/2 The ‘planing tool’, an 
instrument made of steel, somewhat in the forin of 3 hook, 
with the point so inclined as to present itself towards the 
surface of the metal to be planed. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. 
Trade, Planing-machine, Planing-mill, a facing-machine 
for smoothing boards, etc. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1729/1 
The cylinder planing- machine. This is sow the usual 
machine. It has cutters on a drum rotating on a horizontal 
axis over the board which passes beneath. 1 P. Warunc 
Tales Old Regime 183 A many-sided man, the majority of 


| whose facets were, unfurtunately..shaped by the planing- 


steel of the System. 1902 Jest. Gaz. 1 Dec. 2/1 Magnets 
.. Will lift from the planing-table a casting of 37 ewt. ; 
+Planir, a. Oés. rare. ie OF, planter 
(planeir, Chron, Turpin) :—late L. p/andrins flat, 
level, f. pldnzs level; see -any1.] Flat, level. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4138 Quare nouthire holtis was ne 
hilles ne no hize (hleggis, Bot all as planir & as playn asa 
playa table. 

Planish (plenif), »  [f obs, F. p/asiss-, 
lengthened stem of f/anir (in Palsgr.) to smooth 
(EF. aplanir), f. plan level, flat: see -180 2.) 

lL. trans, To make level or smooth; to level. 

1s80 Hourvaann Treas. Fr. Tong, Esplanade, faire des 
espianades, \o planish and make enen the way. 1816 Kirev 
& Sp. Exfomol. xv. (1828) 1. 497. Then entering the cell, 
(they! place it at the angles and sides, &c. which they had 
previously planished. 

b. spec. ‘lo tlatten (sheet-metal or metal-ware) 
on an anvil by blows of a smooth-faced hammer, 
or by tubbing a flat-ended tool over the surface ; 
to flatten and reduce in thickness ; to condense (an 
engraver’s copper-plate, etc.) by hammering; to 
reduce (coining-metal) to the required thickness 
by passing between rollers ; to polish (paper, etc.) 
by means of a roller, Cf. PuanisneR, PLANISHING. 

3688 R. Hotne Armoury i. 150/2 Planish the Plate, is 
to beat it on a smooth Anvile, with a broad, smooth faced 
Hammer. 1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 725 The 
silver..is planished, and then scraped on the surface to be 
fitted on the copper. 1831 J. Hottann Manuf. Metal i. 
733 Saws are manufactured ..of iron, which is hammer- 

ardened, or planished on an anvil. 3884 Kyicur Dict. 
Mech. Suppl. 688/3 Saw blades are planished to straighten 
them. Buckling is removed by planishing. 

+2. To remove by planing, to plane away. Obs. 

s6az Maaag tr. Aleman’s Guiman @AU{ u. 374 Those 
thinne shauings which your joyners planish away with their 
plainers when they shaue their wainscoat, 

Hence Planished f//. a. 

1683 Moxon Aicch. Exerc., Printing ii. ? 2 Neal'd thick 
Brass..will never come to so good and smooth an Edge as 
Planish’t Brass will, 1819 H. Busx Vestriad iv. 156 The 
even temper of the flowing mass, Had left no speck to blur 
the planish’d glass, 1884 in Century Afag. Dec. 266/3 
Planished copper, and enameled iron tubs. 

Planisher (plenifos).  [f. prec. vb. + -ER?.] 

1. A person who planishes. 

3858 Stsimonos Dict. Trade, Planisher..a workman who 
smooths or planes. | a 

2. A tool or instrument nsed for planishing, in 
various applications, es. 

a. A flat-ended tool for smoothing metal-work ; a tool 
used by silver-chasers, b. An instrument for smoothing 
or glazing the surface of photographs, engravings, cards, 
writing paper,etc.  ¢. Acontrivance for flattening sections 
cut by the microtome for microscopic examination. 

3858 Sinmonps Dict, Trade, Plaisher, a tool used by 
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turners for smoothing brass work. 2895 Model Sfeam Engine 
go It is..2nd, smoothed with a planisher} 3rd, polished with 
a fine file, or with oil and rotten-stone. 

Planishing, v//. 55. [f. as prec. + -1No}.) 
The actlon of the verb PLANISiI, in varlous senses. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury wi. 3259/3 Planishing, to make it 
(the metal] smooth [in goldsmith’s work]. 1873 If, Srencer 
Stud. Sociol, xi.271 An artizan practised in ‘planishing 
1884 Kxicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 688/2 The old mode of 
forming the 60 gallon copper, sugar, or soap-kettle was 
planishing, the parts being subsequently united by brazing. 
a1goo W. B Staten Let. fo Editor, Planishing in silver 
manufacture isthe final hammering given toan article being 
made, which does not alter the shape but levels the surface. 

b. atirib. and Comb., as planishing anvil, stake ; 
planishing hammer, a bammer with polished 
slightly convex faccs, used for planishing sheet- 
metal; plantahing rolfer, a roller used in planish- 
ing; esp. in pf. the second pair of rollers, of 
hardened and polished iron, between which coining- 
metal is passed to rednce it to the proper thickness. 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury wt. xxii. (Roxb.) 270/1 He 
beareth Gules, a Planishing Anvile, Argent... He beareth 
Azure, three Planishing Hamers, Argent, handles Or, 1815 
J. Smita Panorama Sc. & Art \, 16 Clockmakers, tin-plate 
workers, and brazicrs, polish the face of their planishin 
hammers, by rubbing them upon a soft board, covered with 
a mixture of oil and finely washed emery. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 860 The plates are passed cold between these (roijlers], 
to bring them to eaactly the same thickness; whence they 
are called adjusting or planishing rollers. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. Planishing stake,..a bench stake or small 
anvil for holding the [copper] plate when under the action 
ofa tanishing- jammer, 2 

Planisphere (plenisfies). Also 4 plani- 
aperie ; 6-7 -apheare, 7 -aphaer, -sphare. [In 
ME. form flanisperie, ad, med.L. planispharium, 
f. L. planus flat, PLann + sphara, Gr. apaipa 
Spuere ; inform planisphere, a. OF. planisphere,] 

A map or chart formed by the projection of a 
sphere, or part of one, on a plane; now esf.a polar 
[rojection of half (or more of) the celestial sphere, 


as in one form of the nstrolabe. 

[1144 Planispharinm Plolomzi (incipit] Rodviphi Brv- 
ghensis ad Theodorichum Platonicum in tradactionem plani- 
sphzerij Claudij Ptolomii Prefatio.] 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 
134 Gebuz and Alpetragus eke Of Planisperie [2 7. palmes- 
trie], which men seke, The bokes made. 1571 Dicces 
Fantom. 1. xxix. Lijb, Being brought to his due place the 
crosse diameters of the Planisphere may demonstrate the 
foure principall quarters of the Horizon. 1594 Bronnevit 
Exerc. v1. (1636) 598. Astrolabe..is called of some a Plani- 
spheare, because it is both flat and round, representing 
the Globe or Spheare, having both his Poles clapt flat 
together. 16a5 N. Caarenter Geog. Ded. 1. vii. (1635) 174 
‘Yhe planispheare is a table or mappe of two faces whereon 
the lines are proiecied circularly. 1678 PAI. Tran 
XII. 1027, Fam at present making a silver Planisphere 
of two foot diameter for the King; the Invention of 
that famous Astronomer,.Mr. Cassini. 1828 W. Tavinc 
Columbus (1848) 1. 128 The globe or Pew plete finished by: 
Martin Behem.. furnishes an idea of what the chart of 
Columbus must have been. 1863 Sir G. C. Lewis Astron. 
Ancients w. i. 208 He |Hipparchus] had drawn a planisphere 
according to the slereographic projection. 1905 A. B. 
Gaimacos (4¢/e) Catalogue of Zodiacs and Planispheres, 
ancient and modern, e . ae 

b. Revolving planisphere: a device consisting 
of a polar projection of the whole of the heavens 
visible in a particular latitude, covered hy a card 
with an elliptical opening, which can be adjusted 
so as 1o show the part of the heavens visible at 


a given time. 

3887 Pall Madi G. 24 Oct. 6/1 An ingenious arrangement 
called a Planisphere, upon which the stars for any evening 
of the year are, by turning a circle, brought into view. 
1891 Athenzum 3 Oct. 457/t An ingeniously constructed 
‘Revolving Planisphere . 

c. Astrolabe planisphere: see ASTROLARE (6), 

1873 SkEat Chancer’s Astrol. Pref. 32 The term ‘astro- 
labe?..in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries .. was 
restricted to the particular kind called the ‘Astrolabe 
Planisphere ', or astrolabe on a fla1 surface. 

Iience Planispheral (-sfieril), Planispherio 
(-sferik), Planisphe’rical adjs., of the nature of 
or pertaining to a planisphere. 

a 1646 J. GnreGory Maps § Charts Posthuma (1650) 311 
In measuring the Distances of Places there is no great trust 
to bee had to any Planispherical Projection whatsoever. 
3688 R. Horme Armoury wt. 373/1 A Meridian S herical 
Dial [is] of some termed a Planisphearal Sun-Dial, 1856 
AV, H. Moatev (4it/e) Description of a Planispheric Astro- 
labe constructed for Shah Sult4n Husain Safawi, 1884 
Nature 12 June 161/1 Suggestions for a planispheric repre- 
sentation of the cerebral convolutions. _ 

+Planitude. Oés. rare—'. [ad. late L. plani- 
tido evenness, f. planus flat: see -TUDE.]  prop.= 
next; in 4 ot., used as = smooth surface. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillenean's Fr. Chirurg. biijb/z2 The 
superior planitude of the Plate, which sticketh fast to the 
roofe of the mouth. " 

Planity (pleniti). rare—'. [6 Poave a. + 
-iry. (Cf.L. planitds plainness, a donbtful reading 
in Tacitus,)] The quality of being plane. 

188a Proctor Fam, Sct. Stud. 21 The straightness of lines, 
the planity of surfaces and other like geometrical conceptioas. 

Pl (pkenk), sb. Also 4-3 piaunke, 4-7 
planke, 5 plane, 6-7 planck(s. See also PLANcH. 
[ME. planke, a, ON F. planke (Tonmai 1275, 
mod. Vicard planke, Norm, plangue) = F. planche 
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plank, slab, little wooden bridge, measure of land ; 
in mod.F., a narrow strip of land=Pr, planca, 
lancha, Cat. planxa, Sp. plancha, Pg. prancha, 
iedm., Olt. pianca:—L. planca (post-Aug.) board, 
plank, slab (e. g. of marble), prob. f. root plak- of 
Gr, mAdé, etc.] 


1, A long flat piece of smoothed timber, thicker 


than a Boanp; sfec. a length of timber sawn for 
building or other purposes to a thickness of from 
Lwo to six inches, a width of nine inches or more, 
and eight feet or upwards in length. 

1303 R. Bauxne Handt, Synse 5259 pe plank pat on pe 
bryggé was, Was as sledyr as any gla. ¢ 3350 Will, 
Palerne 2778 Hent hire vp in armes, & bare hire orp ouer- 
bord on a (hod planke. 1393 Lanai. P. 22. C. xix. 34 And 
with pe ferste 1428-9 Kec. 
St. Mary at Hill 71 Also payd for a carpenter iij dayes ijs. 
.. Also payd for a planke aus iiijd. 1495 Naval Acc. 
Hien. VIL (1896) 154 Oken plankes of xvi fote long xij 
ynch brode iiij ynch thyke. @ig48 Hatt Chron, 
Flen. Vill 118 The Frenchmen had losed the plankes of 
the bridge nere a myle aboue Bray. 1653, Watton Angler 
x. 18g Barnacles and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat 
and the rotten planks of an old Ship. 1794 S#eripan in 
Sheridaniana 154 A plank of the old stage, on which 
Garrick had trod. 1823 P, Nicuotson Pract. Build. 15 
The wood employed in Joinery is denominated Stuff; an 
of this there are Boards, Planks, and Battens. 1840 JVéles’ 
Register LAX. 157/2 At the extremity of the green [at 
Auburn, N.Y.],..a large platform was erected.. .About 40 
long benches were constructed of rough planks for the ladies. 
188: Younc Every Man his, own lech, § 142 Planks are 
pieces of wood 11 inches in width and 2} or 3 inches thick. 

transf, 1850 Prescott, Pers IL. 166 They met with ten 

Janks or bars of solid silver, each piece being ¢wenty feet 
in length, one foot in breadth, and two or three inches thick. 

b. Without @ or #/,: Timber cut into planks; 
planking. 

1559 in W. Boys Sandwich (1792) 738, xx M. elme plancke 
of i and iiii ynehes thicke. /did. 739. ¢ 1582 T. Dicces 
inA rchzologia X1. 225 The excessiue waste of pile and plank: 
in the Flemmyshe platte. 1665 Perys Diavy 7 Aug., Phere 
comes Luellin, about Mr, Deering’s business of planke, to 
have the contract perfected. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton 
ii. (1840) 30 Want of saws to cut out plank, 79a Js 
chausen's Trav. xxxili, 157 The Royal George..that fine 
old ruin of British plank. 1850 Audi. Navig. (Weale) 
138 Plank, a general name for all timber, excepting fir, 
which is from one inch and a half to four inches thick. 

c. fig. esp. in reference to the use of a plank to 
save a shipwrecked man from drowning. 

1649 G. Dante. Trinarch., Hen. 1V cecxxiu, The Planks 
Politicks make a bridge on To keepe dry Soales. 1633 P. 
Frerener Pise. Ecd. wv. xvi, A thin thin plank keeps in thy 
vitall breath, Death ready waits, 1659 A. Hav Diary (S.HS.) 
123, I desired her to acquaint her father to come off upon 
y' plank of ther setting up tolleratioun in Scotland. ee 
Anpe. Suare IWés. (1754) 1. Serm. viii. 222 This is indeed the 
only plank we have to trust to, that can save us from ship- 
wreck. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 514 Though a pur- 
chaser may buy in an incumbrance, or lay hold of any plank 
to protect himself, yet he shall not protect himself by the 
taking a conveyance from a trustee, after he had notice 
of the trust. 1866 Witter Let. fo Aucy Larcom 29 
God grant that in the strange new sea of change wherein 
we swim, We still may keep the good old plank, of simple 
faith in Him! 

2. Applied lo various things consisting or formed 
of a flat slab of wood applied to a special purpose 
indicated in the context; as, a narrow foot-bridge ; 
a table or board; a hat-maker’s bench or table 
which surrounds the ‘kettle’ (Zug. Dial. Dict.) 3 
also in other technical uses: see quots, 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3740 * preus planke is at a place to 
re & to entre. c1430 Pilger jf Mankode i. xv. (1869) 15 

With pi yerde bow shuldest assaye if it be to deep, or il per 
neede oper brigge or plaunke. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
elxiii. 147 They lete come in the see barges and botes and 
gee as many as they myght ordeyne and haue. 
1599 Haktuyr Voy. IT. 236 The king will haue them shoote 
every day at the Plancke, and so Byeoutitell exercise they 
become most excellent shot. 1625 N.Carrenter Geog. Del. 
uu. v, (1635) 73 Cast on a large Table or planke, a little 
porn or drop of water. 1771 Lucxompey Hist, Print. 324 

efore the Carriage is laid on the Ribs, [the pressman] 
besmears the two edges of the Plank..well with soap or 
grease. x8s5 Booxrn A/ist. Denton Chapel (Chetham Soc. 
No. 37) 10 Coarse stuff hats, composed of a mixture of 
foreign wool and fur, the nap being laid on at the plank, 
3875 Knicut Dict. Mech. Plank, the frame of a printing 
press on which the carriage slides. 1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 
(ed. 7) IT. 785 The workman .. presses it (the point of a 
hat] down with his hand, turning it..round on its centre 
upon the plank, till a flat portion, equal_to the crown of 
the hat, is rubbed out. 1888 Nicnotson Coal Trade Gloss., 
Crowntree, a plank about 2} inches thick, and 54 or 6 feet 
long, used to support the roof in coal-workings. 1 
Cent. Dict.. Plank..4 (Nibbon-weaving) The batten of a 
Dutch engine-loom or swivel-loom. 

3. +a. A flat slab of stone, esp. a gravestone. [So 
L.planca.] Obs. b. Geol, Calcareous flagstone of 
the Stonesfield Oolite beds. 

1660 Wooo /.ife Noy. (0. H. 8.) I. 345 Two stone coffins 
.-without planks or covers to them. /did., Upon most of 
those planks or plank-stones, were engraved in them, or 
embossed or convexed # cross from one end to the other. 
1691 — Ath. O.ron, 11. 384 Over his grave was soon after 
erected .. a monument of free stone, with a plank of marble 
thereon, 1871 J. Purtiips Geol. Oxford 149 We find about 
Sandford, in place of the ‘Stonesfield slate’, beds of white 
and yellow sand, sixteen or more feet in thict:ness, with 
irregular laminze of calcareous sandstone, more or less hlue 
in the centre, eslled ‘plank ‘. 
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4. In docaluse: A piece of cultivated land longer 
than broad, a strip of land between two open Jur- 
rows [= F. planche]; a regular division of land,2s 
distinguished from the irregular ridges of the ‘run- 
rig’ (Eng. Dial. Dict.); a more or less definite 
measure of land: see quots. 

1814 Snirrere Agric. Surv. Shetl. App. v. ? Q. Is the 
term plank known as applicable to lands? | 4. - conceived 
it used as a term for large regular divisions, in opposition 
tothe smaller ridges of the old s¥g and rendal or runrig 
divisions, 1883 R. M. Fercusson Aamdling S&. xiii. 85 ‘The 
average extent of each plank was about an acre. 1892 
Cocuran-Patrick Jfed. Scot, viii. 170 The ‘plank ’ of land 
..was generally the same in extent throughout Orkney and 
contained 1} acre Scots or 2-32 acre English. 

5, fig. An item or article of a political or other 
program. Cf, PLarrorst 7b. Orig. and chiefly U.S. 

1848 Lowetn Bigiow 2. Poems 1890 I]. 141 They kin’ 
o' shipt the planks frum out th’ ole platform one by one. 
3848 Boston Courier 28 Sept. 2/2 Another plank m the 
platform is, no Cass or other plank to be added, 1856 
Househ, Words XIV. 86 Every subject of the platform is 
spoken of as one of its ee thus we read of ‘ the slaver: 
Bane ‘the tariff plank". 1 Chr, World 12 June 433/1 
Anotber ‘plank ‘is the restriction of Chinese immigration. 
1891 Vimes 7 Oct. 10/4 It was not an admitted ¢ tank ‘in 
the Liberal platform, and (so far as | know) Mr. Gladstone 
has never promoted it or even said one word in its favour. 

G. Phrases. + Ju bring (a gun) fo plank: Pie. 
to the side of the ship; 1o run out (oés.).  Plank- 
over-plank, with the outside planks overlapping, 
as in a clinker-built vessel, /anh-tpon-plank: 
see quot. 1823. 7a walk the plank, to walk 
blindfold along a plank laid over the side of a 
ship until one falls into the sea (as pirates and 
others are said to have made their captives do, in 
order lo get rid of them). Also fig. 

1887 Ln. Grey in Froude //ist, Eng. V1. xxxiv. 493, I 
caused the gunners to bring up their artillery to plank, and 
then shot off immediately ten or twelve times, 1776 Fat- 
conser Dict, Marine, French Terms, Border & quetn, ta 
plank a ship with clench-work, or plank-over-plank. 18323 
Crasa Technol, Dict, Plank, upon plank, is when other 

lanks are laid upon a ship's sides after she is built. 1844 
Macautay Barére Misc. (1868) 262/1 It would have been 
necessary for Howe and Nelson to make every French sailor 
whom they took walk the plank. 1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word- 
bh., Walking a plank, an obsolete method of destroying 
people in mutiny and piracy, under a plea of avoiding the 
penalty of murder... Also, for detecting whether a man 
is drunk, he is made to walk along a quarter-deck plank. 
1883 StEvENSON /vcas. [s/,t.1, Dreadful stories they weres 


| about hanging, and walking the plank, 


7. attrib. and Comb, Consisting or built of 
planks, as plank-bridge, dam, -house, -island, pile, 
piling, sheeting, -lable, -timber, -wark ; objective, 
as plank-dressing; plank-dnilt, -stded adjs.; plank- 
bed, a bed of boards resting on low trestles, 
withont a mattress, used as part of the discipline 
of convents, prisons, ctc.; plank-hook, a polc 
with an iron hook at the end, used by quarrymen, 
miners, and others (U. S.); plank-plant, an 
Australian leguminous plant, Bossiva Scolopen- 
drium; plank-road, a road made of a flooring of 
planks laid transversely on longitudinal bearing 
timbers (U..5.); plank-timbering, plank tub- 
bing: see quots.; plank-way, the uarrow portion 
of deck between the side and the frame of the 
hatch in a wherry, etc. 

1868 Farrar Seekers i. i. (1875) 265 To prefer a *planke 
bed and skin and whatever else of the ane! belongs to the 
Grecian discipline. 1887 Usted Ireland 27 Aug., To cheer- 
fully accept the privations of the prison and its plank-bed. 
1888 Bernarp fy. World to Cloister v.113 The order..is 
reckoned..one of the most austere in regard to its abstinence 
from meat,.. its plank bed, midnight office, and long hours 
of prayers. 1897 Marv Kinsey JV. Africa 419 An osten- 
tatiously European “plaak-huilt house. 1883 Grrstey Gloss. 
Coal Mining, “Plank Dai, a watertight stopping fixed in 
a heading, constructed of balks of fir pieced across the 
passage, one upon another, sideways, and tightly wedged. 
1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Scaivard's Narr, Il. 58 David 
Aliwood and his family had the *plank-house allotted to 
them, 1876 Gro. Erior Dan. Der. liv, The tiny *plank- 
island of a yacht. 177a C. Hutton Bridges 98 The piles 
are grooved.., and *plank piles let into the grooves. 1793 
R. Mvine Xep, ZAames 31 A line of *Plank Piling 
should be run down to a little Island adjoining. 1853 
Moonte Life Clearings Introd. 9 ‘The many *plank-roads 
and railways in the course of ‘construction in the pro- 
vince {Canada}. 1856 Oumstep Slave States 365 ‘Vhe 
first plank-road in the State of New York was laid, {uaiere: 
in 1844, and in 1846 there were several in operation. 1888 
Limes 2 Oct. 11/6 Traces of old Roman plank-roads on the 
moor’.. not far from Diepholz, in Lower Hanover, 1789 
W. Jessop re Thames & [sts (1791) 22 Instead of using 
Timber and *Plank Sheeting, slope the sides to an Angle 
of 45 a eg and piteh them with rough flat Stones. 1897 
Mary Kixestey WW. Africa 563 A few steps onwards bring 
me in view of a corrugated iron-roofed, *plank-sided house, 
1goo H. Lawson Over Siifrails 131 A *plank-table, sup- 
ported on stakes driven intothe ground. 1797 Excycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XVIIL. pel? The forests yield. oianuiterd masts, 
and yards. 1881 Raymonn A/ining Gloss., * Plank-timbering, 
the lining of a shaft with rectangular plank frames. 183 
Ure Dict. Arts 972 There are three modes of keeping sae 
orstopping up these feeders; by “plank tubbing [etc.]. 1883 
Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, Plank Tubbing, shaft lining 

| of wooden planks driven down vertically behind wooden 
cribs all round the shaft. 1887 W. Rve Norfolk Broads 
48 How it did rain | The “plank-ways, parched and dry with 
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weeks of sun, let in the water everywhere. 1 Ve dale 
Emerson Lug. [dys 26 Down the river..came sailing the 
wherry..with her plankways under water. 1890 Hosie WW. 
China 93 Rails of bamboo ran along both sides of the plank- 
way. 1748 Frnt. Siege Louisburg in W, Shirley's Let. (1746) 
24 The French..added to the Top of it a *Plank-work 
phen to raise it to the same Height with the rest of the 
all, 
Plank (plaal), 2, [f. Peaxx sb.: ef. ONE, 
planquier = OF, planchier to floor, plank, bridge, 
f. foe planche. 

. trans, To furnish, lay, floor, or cover with 
planks. Also with over. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Fusb. 1. 516 Planke hit stronge ynough 
Vnder thin hors, that hit be lyggyng softe Ynough & harde 

ynough to stonde olofte. 1485 Kec. St, Mary al Hill 2 

n the Stable a Racke & a mawnger, and it is new planked. 
1580 Hottyaanp / reas. Fr. Tong, Plancher ou paver Lais, 
to floore or planke with bourdes. 1609 HotLano Aan, 
Marcell, 390 When he had set his ships together,..and.. 
planked them over in manner of a bridge, he passed over... 
into the Countrey of the Quadi._ 1697 Drvben Aincid M. 2t 
The Sides were planck’d with Pine. 1735 J. Price Stone- 
Br. Thames 7 "These Truss Ribs, when plank’d over, will 
be enough. 1842 Dickens Aver. Notes (1850) 3143/1 The 
foot ways in the thoroughfares which lie beyond the principal 
street, are planked like floors. 

b. To fasten or join éogcther, 
down, with planks. 

1864 CartyLe Fredk, Ge. xvi. vii, Boats planked together 
two and two. 1898 7‘inrcs 5 Jan. 3/3 The ballast. .does not 
ap to have been planked and tonimed down. " 

. a. To place, put, or set down; to deposit, 
plant. diad, or slang. b. ‘To table or lay down 
money; to pay readily or on the spot. Const. 
down, out, up. U.S, collog. 

&. 1859 B. Brrertey Day Out (2886) 49 So we crope up th’ 
slates, an plankt ussel’ deawn ut th'top. 1886 A. G. Mur- 
pock Scotch Readings (ed. 2) 69 ‘ Plank" it_on the highest 
shelf in the house. aBge [J. Lumspen) Shecp-head 20§ 
Hastily 1 handed my dear Lady Matty to a seat, and 
planked my own huge carcase uponanother one. 1894 Sat. 
Kev. 1 Sept. 234 eee to plank down... University mea 
in the midst of the social life of East London. 

b. 1835 Crockerr four so During the last war [he] 
planked up more gold and silver to lend the government 
than Benton ever counted. 1835-40 Hattpurton Clock. 
(1862) 376 Come into the iseter (= oyster] shop here, and 

lank the pewter. 1887 H. Freoeaic in Scribner's Mag. 

. 625/1 Workman would rather plank out five thousand 
dollars from his own pocket. 1 *R, Botorewoop * 
Miner's Right x, He ‘planks down’ the dollars requisite 
for the purchase. : , 

3. techn. a. To splice together (slivers of wool) 
into rovings. b. ‘To harden (a hat) by felting. 

1874 Kuicnt Dict. Afech. 362/1 Stivers of long-stapled 
wool are planked or spliced together. 1875 /éfd. 17 1/2 
They (hat-bodies] are iplenkes or hardened to give them 
solidity, thickness, and strength. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
(ed. 7) WL. 1:63 Sreaking-/rame.—Here the slivers are 
planked, or spliced together, the long end of one to the 
short end of another. 1902 Brit, Med. Fraud. 15 Feb. 378/2 
After the hat is planked it contains nothing hurtful. F 

4, To fix on a board (a fish that has been split 
open) and cook at a hot fire: see PLANKED 2. U. S. 

1877 Howeits Oud of Question (1882) 134, I suppose you 
plank horn-pout, here. . 

5. a, intr. To sleep on or as on a plank; to lie 
down on the hard ground; also to plank 2t. b. 
trans. To condemn to a_plank-bed. 

1829 B. Haut 7'rav. If. 382, 1 was right glad of {a berth}, 
being wofully tired, and having no mind to plank it! 
1860 Donatpson Bush Lays 40 Throngh the day we will 
rough it, at nigbt we will aii it. 1887 Sie H. Camrsece- 
Bannerman in Scott. Leader 15 Oct. § Who may be sent to 
a prison cell and planked for taking part in transactions 
which are as innocent and harmless as a meeting of the East 
Stirlingshire Liberal Association. 3 g 

6. ‘To exchange the separate strips or rigs of 
land of an individual owner for one compact piece 


of equal extent. Worth, Se. dial. 

181a J. Henperson Agric. Surv. Caithness 268 In many 
cases, the arable land has been planked, or converted into 
distinct farms, in place of the old system of tenants occu- 
pying it in run rig, or rigg and rennal, as it was provincially 
termed, 1871 R. Cowre Shedd, ui. vill. 158 The land (has 
been] planked or allocated in due proportion to each person. 

+Plankage. Ols. Also 5 plangage. [a- 
OF. plancage, planchage, f. planke, planche: sec 
PLANK and -AGE.] Payment charged for the use 
of planks at Mindat Nn Se 

1347-8 Rolls of Parlt. VW. 212/2, Par cause de Murage ou 
Kayage ou Plankage. 1483 Cal. Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) ap 
364 Suche person and persones .. that occupieth the said 
Watyc-hailliffes planges..shall pay for plangage to the said 
Water bailliffe. xg9a in Picton Yee AMunic. Rec, (1883) 
I, 7o [Various heads under which dues were claimed] 
Ladinge; Measuringe; Wayinge; Grondages Ancoragei.-- 
Sea rounded groundes; Fishinges; Fowlinges Planckage. 

+Plank-board. Oés. [f Puanx sh. + Boar 
sb, See also PLANcH-BOARD.] A. thick board 
suitable for flooring and similar purposes. 

[1394-1552: see Ptancet-Boaro.] 1497-8 in Swayne Sarwve 
Churchw. Acc. (1896) 48 Plankborde ad opus de le newe 
Roff. 1577-87 Hotxsnep Chron. WN. 1139/1 The duke 
bad prepared bridges made of planke boords.. for his men 
to passe the ditch. 1608 Witter //exapla Exod. 605 The 
vsuall scantling for the thicknes of. puke boord. 1707 
Morner Afnsd. (1721) 11. 46 ‘Twill make good Plank- 
boards and Timber. 

Planked (plenkt), ff/. a. [f. Puank v7. +-ED!.) 

1. Fumished, laid, floored, or covered with planks. 


to fasten or hold 


PLANKER. 


1608 Svivestra De Bartas wu. iv. wv. Decay 958 A flying 
Uridge..and planked Battlements On every story, for his 
Men's defence. 1651 T. oe Gary Compl. Horseman ar A 
nlanked flore is warmer than a paved or pitched. 1793 Rk. 

lyine Aves, Thames 27 Both the side Streams shou be 
shut up, with low planked Weirs, . 

2. Of fish : Cooked by being split, fastened on n 


board, and held to the fire. U.S. 

1877 Howetrs Out of Question (1882) 134 One's ideas of 
planked Spanish mackerel. 1885 Scfence V. 426 The 
principal dish was ‘planked ‘shad. By this process four fish 
are fastened toa board, and held towards a hot fire, Whilst 
cooking, the fish are constantly basted with a preparation 
made of buecter, salt, and other ingredients. 

Planker (ple nko). [f Puaxk v.+-Enl.] A 
workman who planks or kneads hat-bodies in the 


process of felling them. 

igoa Brit, Med. Bt 15 Feb, 378/1 In hand-planking the 
"form' is dipped in boiling water acidulated with vitriol, 
oo folded and vigorously kneaded by the planker's 

and, 
Planking (plenkin), 74/. sé. [f as prec. + 
-inc!.] The action of PLANK v. 

1. Furnishing, flooring, or covering with planks. 

1495 Vaval Ace. Hen. VET (1896) 155 Laboryng & 
workyng abought es plankyng & laying of the seid 
grete Rokea Stone & Gravell. 1663 Geaatex Counsel (1664) 
jo Manger, Rack, and Planking of a Stable is eight shillings 
per foot in length. ¢1850 A'udin. Navig, {Weale) 1 Fi 
Planking, covering the outside of the timbers with plank ; 
sometimes quaintly called ‘skinning. 1887 Mrs, Daty 
Digging & Squatting 110 Port Darwin possessed no suitable 
wood for ptanking purposes. 

2. concr. Planks in the mass; plank-work; the 
planks of a structure ; spec. those forming the outer 
shell and Inner lining of a ship. 

175 Laaktve IWester, Br. 29 ‘The Carpenters were at 
Work on the Grating and Planking for the Caisson. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes ii, The planking of the paddte-boxes 
had been torn sheer away. 1871 Howetts Medd. Journ, 
(1892) 295 The promenaders.. paced back and forth upon the 
planking. 1904 A. Grirritus 50 Vrs. Public Service iii. a8 
There was little enough comfort for us subalterns—a few feet 
of planking on the orlop deck. : 

3. The lagging or ‘cleading’ of a steam-cylinder. 

1875 in Knicur Dicé. Mech. 1734/1. 

4. In technical senses of the verb. 

1855 Booker //ist. Denton Chapel (Chetham Soc. No. 37) 
11 For bowing, basining, boiling and planking [hat-bodies}, 
he received in 180s, eight shillings per dozen. 1883 Century 
Mag. Aug. 549/a Seeing the shad for planking. 1884 
Chesh, Glors., gale oy et ¢ felting of hat ies by rolling 
them on a plank, and frequently immersing them in acidu- 
lated water. tgoa [see PLanken). R 

+5. Harrowing or rolling of land with a plank. 

1814 M. Biaxnecn Notes on France 59 They then sow 
annual trefoil, which they cover very slightly by planking, 
that is, drawing a plank, on which a boy rides, over the land. 

6, alirib.and Comé., asplanking-clamp, -screw: 
see quots.; planking-machine: see quot. 

1875 Knicut Diet. dlech., Planking-clamf,..aninyplement 
for bending a strake against the ribs of a vessel and holding 
it untit secured by bolts or treenails. /éid., Planking 
wtachine, a machine in which hat-bodies, after being formed, 
are rubbed, pressed, and steamed to give them strength and 
body. fbid., Planking-screw, an implement for straining 
planks against the ribs of vessels. 

Pla'nkless, a. [f. PLayk sd. + -LEss.] Having 
no planks; void or plnipped of its planks, 

1837 Loner. Drift-Vood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 317 Vikings 
suns gaunt and grim on the 
ships. 
Peasant-Noble .. clattered with his wooden slippers upon 
the planktess floor of his hut. . 

Plankshear, -sheer, variants of PLANESHEAR. 

Plankton (plenktgn). Bro/. [a. Ger. plank- 
ton (V. Hensen 188.), a, Gr. rAayxrév, neut. of 
mAayxrés vbl. adj., drifling, f. wAd¢eo@a: to wander, 
roam, drift.] A collective name for all the forms 
of floating or drifting organie life found at various 
depths in the ocean, or, by extension, in bodies of 
fresh water. Also atfrié. 

89a LJ. Bres in Jral. Marine Biol. Assoc. U1. 340 
Variations of the floating fauna and flora, or plankton, of the 
Plymouth Waters. 1894 Q. Xev, Apr. 37a When the recent 
German expedition set out tostudy the Piankton or floatin: 
life of the Atlantic. 1899 Mature 15 June rsz/1 Ric 
cailections of plankton were made at all stations, 

Hence Plankto‘logy, the department of biology 
telating to plankton (Webster Suppl. 1903); 
Plankto-nio a. [irreg. for *s/ankéic], of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of plankton. 

31899 Proc. Zool. Soc. 1029 Most, if not all, Globigerinz, 
ate essentially planktonic organisms. 1905 Mage in Q. 
Frutl, Geol. Soc. LX1. Proc. 74 Planktonic. 

Pla‘nkways, Pla‘nkwise, adv. [f. PLaxk sé. 
+ -WAYS, -WISE.] In the manner or direction of 
a plank ; lengthways. 

Bis J. Seri Panorama Sc. § Art 1.90 When cut plank- 
wise, boxwood is extremely apt to warp, unless very well 
seasoned. 188: Hastuck Lethe Work 35 For turning the 
surface of wood chucked ptankway's the same tools are used. 

Planky peek), a ([f. Puask s6.+-y¥.] Of 
the nature of or composed of planks. 

¢1611 Cuarsian /liad xit. 442 He came before the planky 
fates, that all for strength were wrought. 1718 Rowe tr. 
f“ucan WM. 735 Darts, Fragments of the Rock, and Flames 
they throw, And tear the planky Shelter fix'd below. 

Planless (plenits), a. {f. Puan sd. + -LEss.] 
Without a plan; not planned ; unsystematic. 


| ahead. 


plankless ribs of their pirate | 
1865 Cantyte /redk. Gt. xxi iv. (1872) X. 40 The | 
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1B00 CotmripGk Piccolon. ty.iv. 40 Every planless measure, 
chance event.. Will they connect, and weave them alltogether 
Into one web of treason, 28ga Bracnst Stud. Lang. 11 
Where not stupid, how often careless, aimless, and planiess ! 
1887 Hissev /foliday on oad 69 All England was before 
us; ours was a plauless expedition. 

Hence Pla‘nleasly adv., Planleasness. 

1894 Scott, Leader 8 Mar. 3 That large..schoot whose 
method seems to be to begin writing and go ptantessly 
, 1906 fidbert Frat Jan, 408 The planlessness of 
moral instruction in schools. 

Planned (plend), pf/.a. [f. Puan v. +-ED 1.) 
Designed, projected, arranged, ctc.: sce the verb. 

2770 C. Chauncy Repl. Chandler's Appeal Cy ae 
(title-p.), Objections against the planned American Episco- 
pate, 1884 Brack Jud. Shaks, xii, There had been a 
plained meeting. 1894 WU. Nisset Sush Girl's Row, 256 

t must have been a planned-ount affair. 

Planner (plenos). [f. Puanv.+-rr1] One 
who plans or makes a plan; a deviser, arranger ; 
a projector, schemer; sfec. in Sv., a landscape 
gardener. 

1716 Cowresr in Ld. Campbelt Chancellors (1857) V. cxvi. 
305 This exempts you from the charge of being the planners 


|} of the treason, 1801 tr. Gadricdirs Myst. Husb, 1V. 164 


Having heen for many years a planner of fashions, [she] had 
an air of smartness. 1850 T. MeCair Afes. Str A. Agnew ii. 
(1852) a7 He procured the services of Mr. John Hay, late 
planner in Edinburgh. 1897 Darly News 15 Jan. 6/4 The 
original planner of this stupendous enterprise. 

lannet, -ett, obs. forms of PLANet 54.1! 

Planning (pla‘nin), 24/.sb. [f. Puan v. + 
-1nGl.] The action of the verb Pian ; the form- 
ing of plans; the making or delineation of a plan 
or diagram ; scheming, designing, contriving. 

1748 Anson's Voy. Introd. 3" Actual surveys of roads and 
harbours,..require a good degree of skill both in planning 
anddrawing. 184a f Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 127 Let 
there be no want of thrift: tet there be both planning and 
plenty. 1897 Ruoscosve IWhite Nose Arno Go He was deep 
tn sober discussions and plannings. 

Plano-! (pléno, used as combining form of L. 
planus flat, smooth, level; in scientific or technical 
adjectives, denoting (a) flatly, ina flattened manner, 
with modification of a specified form in the direc- 
tion of a plane, as Plano-compressed, -contcal, 
-hemispherical, -obcontcal, -orhicuar, -patellate, 
-rotund, -subcucullate; (6) a combination of a 
plane with another surface, esp. plane on one side, 
and of another surface on the other, as PLANo- 
CONCAVE, -CONVEX, etc. Also plano-cylindric, 
-ical, plane on one side and of a cylindrical form 
on the other; plano-horizontél, having a plane 
horizontal surface or position; ‘+ plano-eolid 
Arith, Obs., applied to a number compounded of 
a ‘plane’ and a ‘solid’ number, i.e. of 5 prime 
faclors; plano-subulate, of a flat awl-shaped form. 

1839 Linpiev S.A. Bot, viii. 183 Seeds *plano-compressed 
or winged at the apex. 1681 Grew Jasenm 1 iv. 75 
Some few are *Plano-Conical, whose Superfice is in part 
level between both ends. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 553 
Corallum firm; cells .. quite shallow, plano-conical. 1747 
Swier Art Polit. Lying Wks, 1755 II 1. 114 He sup- 
poses the soul to be of the nature of a *plano-cylindrical 
speculum .. the plain side was made by God Almighty, but 
that the devil afterwards wrought the other side into a 
eylindrical figure. 1846 Dana Zoaph. (1848) 327 Cespitose, 
*plano-hemispherical. 1760 J. Leu fntrod, Bot. u. xx. (1765) 
316 Vextllen, the Standard; a Petal covering the rest .. 
*plano-horizontal. 1846 Daxa Zooph. (1848) 453 With a solid 
*plano-obconicat base. 1887 W. Parittirs Bert, Discomycetes 
175 Gregarious, suberumpent, sessile, waxy, *plano-patellate, 
1846 DANA Zoopst. (1848) 347 Subcylindrical,..*plano-rotund 
at top. 166a Hoapes Seven Prod. Wks, 1845 VII. 67 There 
be some numbers called plane, other solids, others “plano- 
solid. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 336 Very broad explanate, 
and often *plano-subcucullate. 1760 J. Lue /atrod. Hot. 
xviii. (1765) 110 The Claws *plano-subutate. 

Plano-2 (plene), before a vowel or 4 plan-, 
combining for of Gr. wAavos wandering, used in a 
few scientific terms; see PLANOBLAST, PLANODIA, 
PLANOGAMETE, PLANURIA. 

Planoblast (plenoblest). Zoo/, [f. PLano- 2 
+ Gr. Bdagr-ds sprout, shoot.) The free-swimming 
generative bud or gonophore of certain Hydrozoa, 
usually a craspedote medusa or medusoid. Hence 
Planobla‘stio a., of or pertaining to a planoblast. 

1871 Attman Monogr. Gyninoblastic Hydroids 1. Introd. 
15 Planoblast.... generative bud with a structure aoe ic 
for a free locomotive life when detacbed from the hydro- 
some. /6fd., Umbretla, the gelatinous bell of a medusiform 
planoblast. a 

Pla:no-co‘ncave, ¢. [f. Piaxo-1 + Coy- 
CAVE.] aving one surface plane and the opposite 
one concave, as a lens, 

1693 E. Hatey in PAI. Trans. XVII. 961 Whether the 
Lens be.. Plano-Convex or Plano-Concave. 1807 HEwscHEL 


ibid. XCVIT, 133 The plain side of a plano-concave, or | 


plano-convex lens, 1881 Le Conte Sight 34 And one with 


| Bonne hie wel begad hira plantan and 


excess of dispersive over refractive power for our plano- | 


concave lens, 
Pla:no-co‘nvex, ¢. [f. as pree. + Convex.] 
1, Having one surface plane and the opposite one 
convex: chiefly of lenses; also of natural forma- 
tions, as parts of plants or animals, or other objects. 
1665 llooxn Wicrogr. Pref. fj, I fixt also with wax a pretty 
large plano Convex Glass. 1693, 1807 [see prec.]. 1810 D. 
Siiwant PAtlos. Ess. ttt. vil. 330 ly wooded scenes, the plano- 
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convex mirrour, which was Mr. Gray's companion In all his 
tours, has a pleasing effect. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Sot. 
75 Cotyledons plano-convex. 1884 F. J. Batten Watch & 
Clockin. 10a Achromatic nn with two plano-convex lenses. 

b. Ofa crystal: Having some faces plane and 
others convex, 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Min. jee 209 Plano-convex,. 
when the faces are partly straight and partly uneven, as in 
the diamond. 

2. Vaving a flattened convex form. 

1843 J. G. Witkinson Siwedeuborg's Anim, Niugd. Vi. 20 
The tongue’s upper surface is plano-convex. 1843 Linotey 
Sch, Bot. vi. (1858) 83 Receptacle plano-convex, paleaceous. 

|| Planodia (plinddid). Surg. and ath. [f. 
Puano- 2 + Gr, 686s way.] (See quot.) 

1858 Mayxe A.rfos. Lex., Planodia, term for a fal-e 
passage, a3 may made in stricture of the urethra in 
treating by a bougie, sound, or catheter. 

Planogamete (pla:nogimé-t). So/. [f,PLano-2 
+ GamerTe.] A motile gamete or conjugating 
cell: also called soogamele, 1886 [see GaMete]. 

Planography (pling graf). rere. [f. L. 
plan-umt Puase + -Grapuy.] The art of drawing 
plans; sfec.: see quot. 

1847 J. Dwyra Hydraulic Engincering 131 Planography 
is another description of section introduced by.. Sir pone 
Macneil,. .which required that a vertical section. should be 
laid down on the line of direction marked on the plan, and 
bolt the Cuttings and Embankments plotted on opposite 
sides, 

Hence Plano‘graphist, one who draws a plan 
or map; a map-maker. 

1859 W. M. Tuomson Land § Book v. xii. (1867) 627 All 
planographists of the Holy City agree that fetc.}. 

Planometer (pling'métaz). [f. as prec. + 
*METER.} An accurately made flat plate, usually of 
cast iron, uscd as a standard gauge for plane sur- 
faces; a surface-plate. So Plano‘metry, the use 
of a planometer; the measurement or gauging of 
plane surfaces. 

1 Wesstex, Planometer. 1875 Kxicnt Dict. Meck. 
1726/2 Plane-surfaces are produced by the planing. machine, 
by the file, and by grinding... For the purpose of verifying 
their accuracy, the planometer was devised by Whitworth, 

Planometry, irreg. form of PLanimeTrRy. 

| Planorbis (plang-ubis). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
flan-us PLANE a. + orbts ORB.) A genus of fresh- 
water snails (pond-snails), characterized by a flat 
rounded spiral shell. 

3833 Lyece Princ. Geol, IIL. 238 We find in the marls and 
timestones the shells of the Planorbis, and other lacustrine 
teslacea. 1 Beneden's Anim, Parasites 38 A gasteropod 
motluse, simular ¢o a Planorbis, which lives as a messmate in 
the body of an annelid. Cond. 1878 Brit. Gegendanr's 
Comp. Anat. 81 The planorbis-like shells of the Milliolida 
represent the simplest condition of these forms. 

Hence Plano'rbiform, Plano'rboid ad/s., rescm- 
bling, or having the form of a /’/anorbts: of a flat 
rounded spiralshape; Planotrbine a., belonging 
to, or having the characters of, the subfamily 
Planorbine, of which /lanorbis is the typical 
genus; Plano‘rbite, a fossil shell belonging or 
allied to this genus; Plano-rbuline a., of or be- 
longing to lanorbulina, a genus of Foraminifera 
barie shells of a planorboid form. 

1856 Wooowarp Jfollusca itt. 398 The Achatinellz are 
elongated .. and the Helices planorboid and multispisal. 
1879 Carpenter in Encycl. Brit. UX. 380/1 Remarkable 
modifications of the planorbuline type. 1895 Cade. Nat. 
Hist, VAL. 413 Shell very small, planorhiform. 

Planospiral (pleinospoieral), a. [f. Puaxo-? 
+SprraLa@.] = /lanispiral: see PLAN1-. 

on in Mavne Expos. Ler. 973/1. 

Planscheour, planschour, planseour, 
planshar(e, obs. ff. Prancarn. Plansheer, 
planshire, obs. forms of PLANESHEAR. 

Plant (plant), sé.) Forms: 1 plante, 4-7 
plante, (4-5 plonte, 5 plantte, plaunte, plounte, 
Sc. playnt, 6 plaunt), §- plant. [In sense 1, 
OL. plante fem., ad. L. p/anta sprout, slip, cutting, 
graft, whence also OHG. ffanza, ON. planta. 
Later senses are affected by med. or mod. uses of 
L. planta, and by F. plante, or are direct deriva- 
tives of PLANT v., or a. F. p/ant action of planting, 
plants collectively for planting out, f. planter to 
plant.) 

I. 1. A young tree, shrub, or herb newly planted, 
or intended for planting; a set, cutting, slip; a 
sapling. Oés. or dial. (In local nse the name for 
seedling vegetables at this stage, as ‘healthy cab- 
bage plants’, ‘ plants at sixpence a hundred ’, ete.) 

e8as Vesp. Psalter cxiiii. ra Deara bearn swe swe miowe 
payel steadelunge gesteadulfestad from angude. ¢ 


Eceaev Gregory's Past. C. xlix. $a. Fe Ona oti ott 
iera impan, 


futweaxne beod. 13.. £2. 2. Allit. P. A. 104 Pe fyrre in 
fryth pe fei[rjer con ryse pe playn, be plonitez, fe spyse. 
perez. ¢1386 Craucea IVife's Prod, 763 Vif mea plante 


of thilke blissed tree; And in my on planted it shal 


Men take plantes or 


Mavunvev, (Roxh.) vil. 26 
bee. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb) laren ct4gs Alpei- 


slyfynges peroft and sett pam in oper 
bet 7 Tales 1, & pou sett in my garthyn a yong piante ofa 
tre. 1526 Tinpate Afaés, xv. 13 Allplantes (Gr. raca dureia, 
Vulg. ontuis plantatio) which my hevenly father hath nott 
planted ahalbe plucked vppe by the rote 3535 CovERDALE 
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Ps, xlvii. 2 The hill of Sion is like a fayre plante [Lutnea 
" Der Berg Zion ist wie ein schin Eeugricts "|. 1573-80 Barer 
Aly, P 467 A piant, the slip of a tree that was planted in the 
earth. 1600 Suaxs. A. 1%. L. 1. ii, 378 There is a man 
haunts the Forrest, that abuses our yong plants with carning 
Rosalinde on their barkes. 1688 R. Tlotme Armoury t. 
86/2 Plants are young Trees fit to be set. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) I. 1x. 196 Sd of canes. 

b. A young tree or sapling used as a pole, staff, 


or cudgel. Now chiefly dad. 

1377 Lane. ?, Pl B xvi. 50 Panne fiberunt ardtirium 
laccheth pe thridde plante, ¢1450 Merdin 493 He caught a 
plante of an appell tre..and toke the barre in bothe handes, 
and seide he wolde make hem to remeve. ¢ 1600 Day Sree. 
Bednall Gr. x. (1881) 109 An ashen plant, a good Cudgell, 
what sho'd I call it? 1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. mt. 638 
Take, Shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak And labour 
him with many a sturdy stroke. 1712 Apptson Spect. 
No. 335, ? 2 Sir Roger’s Servants .. had .. provided them- 
selves with good Oaken Plants, to attend their Master upon 
this occasion. 1732 Eviza Hevwoon Belle Assemblée WV. 121 
This magnanimous Spaniard. .having under his Habit, a 
good Sword, and a strong Oaken-Plant. 1900 M‘Inroy 
Craiglinnie v.54 (Ulster) The country people came pouring 
in—each man carrying his ash ‘ plant. wks 

c. fig. Anything planted or springing up; a 
scion, offshoot, nurscling; a young person; a novice. 
Now rare. 

1362 Lanct. P. PL A. t. 137 Lone is be lenest bing pat vr 
lord askep, And eke pe playnt }z. x”. plante, plaunte, plonte] 
of pees, 1435 Misyn # fre of Love 5 Fyer of fraward lufe, 
be whilk wastis burionyng of verteu, & norrysches pe plaates 
of all vyce, rg00-20 Dunsaa Poems Ixxxvii. 30 Gret Gade 
ws grannt that we have long desirit, A plannt to spring of 
thi suecessionn, 1648 Gace IMest Jnd. 175 The Inquisi- 
tion .. considering them to be but new plants useth not 
such rigour with them. 1706 Piititps, Péaut, hguratively 
a young Man or Maid. 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX, 188 
A plant from Bristol, a youth of tremendous power, _ 

Z. A member of the lower of the two series of 
organized living beings, i.e. of the vegetable king- 
dom; a vegetable; generally distinguished from 
an animal by the absence of locomotion and of 
special organs of sensation and digestion, and by 
the power of feeding wholly upon inorganie sub- 
stances. (=mod.L. planta in botanical use.) Often 
popularly restricted to the smaller, esp. herbaccous 
planis, to the exclusion of trecs and shrubs. 

155x Turnea Fertals. Aij, Ye knowlege of plantes, herbes, 
and trees. 1567 Marcer Gr. Forest 26b, Plants be sorted 
and denided into three parts: the first is the Herhe: the 
seconde the Shrub; the third the Tree. 1696 Puicues 
(ed. 5), #/ant,a Natural Body that has a vegetahle Soul. 
1704 J. Harris Ler. Seekn. 1. s.¥., The Learned and Ex- 
perienced Botanist, Mr. John eee ives us the following 
Characteristick Notes of the Chic Kinds of Plants. 1748 
Gray Alliance 1 Sickly Plants betray a niggard Earth. 
1776 Witnering &r2t, Plants (1796) 11.180 Betula. Flowers 
male and female on the same plant. 1830 ae G. Strutt 
Sylva Brit. 36 The original dimensions of this venerable 
plant. 1884 J. Tait Afind én Matter (1892) 81 Plants, be- 
cause it is their nature to produce leaves, may, by an over- 
plus ee produce nothing else. 

he, 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. £77, 1. iv. 395 The Parents liue, whose 
Children thou hast butcher'd, Old barren Plants, to waile it 
with their Age. 1844 Emerson Lect., Yag. Amer. Wks, 
(Bohn) II. 300 Government has been a fossil; it should be 
aplant. 1869 Lecxy Eurof. Mor. II. i. 4x Christianity 
alone Sep ewer enongh to tear this evil plant from the 
Roman soil. _ . 

c. Sometimes applied to the leafy or herbaecous 
pact of a vegetable. 

1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Compl. Gard. UW. 144 Leeks... 
Bepiules in the Month of May, very deep in the Earth, to 
make their Stalks and Plants thick and white. 

II. Chiefly from Puan 2, 

3. collect. A growth of something planted or 
sown; a crop. 

1832 Veg. Subst. Food 199 To insure a good crop of barley 
and a kind plant of clover.” 1846 Yrnd. K. Agrie. Soc. VIN. 
11, 288 The promising plant of wheat which covered it was 
laid .. by the rongh weather. 1898 Rioer Haccaao in 
Longit, Mag, Oct. 513 There was a very full plant of 
swedes, whic! would have produced a fine crop. 

b. abstr, Growth. Je plant, growing, in leaf; 
40 lose plant, to die off, dwindle away ; £0 fail in or 
miss plant, to fail to spring from seed. 

1844 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. V. uw 4 Clover..if sown 
oftener it is apt to fail in plants and even when in plant it 
is not very productive unless highly manured. 31847 /did. 
VIII. 11. 291 ‘The spaces in the. .turnips, which have missed 
Plant, are filled up with transplanted swedes, 1852 /did. 

ITT. +. 58 The wheat often foses plant in the spring, 

_4 The way in which any one plants himself or 
is planted ; footing, foothold, pose. 

1817 Sporting Alag. L. 2 The wide area between his (cet, 
when in a standing position, gave him so firm a‘ plant’, if 
I may so say. 1889 A/acw. Alag. Mar. 2977/1 ‘There was 
doggednexs and obstinacy in the plant of the figures. 

5. A deposit of fish-spawn, fry, or oysters ; cl/ipt. 
an oyster which has been bedded or is intended for 
bedding, as distinguished from a native. U.S. 

G. The fixtures, implements, machinery, and 
apparatus used in carrying on any industrial pro- 
cess. (In Great Britain rarely with @ or 7/.) 

1789 Mas. Piozzi Journ. France 1.3133 The ground was 
destined to the purposes of extensive commerce, but the 
appellation of a plant gave me much disturbance, from m 
inability to fathom the meaning. 1838 Civtl Eng. & Arch. 
poe + 2309/2 There was very little possibility of trans. 
erring these implements (technically called the Plant) from 
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one contract to another. 1867 W. W. Smyt Coal & Coal. 
mining vio \n Durham and Northumberland a single 
* plant ‘ of pits and engines will work the ground for a mile 
or two on each side. 1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/2 The 
plant includes one steam crane, three steam travelling 
cranes,asteam fire-engine,a steam pump, two steam hammers, 
seven steam engines, three boilers, and a few hundred nail- 
making machines. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 30 Apr. 5/1 Six plants 
in the coke region of Pennsylvania are now in operation. 

b. fg. The instrumentalities employed in carry- 
ing on spiritual or intellectual work. 

1861 Lo. Linosay Scepticism 341 We must take stock 
here, likewise, of our spiritual plant, our intellectual capital, 
1881 Nation (N.Y.) XXXII. 437 The college is to him 
a sort of industrial enterprise, ..and the professors are part 
of the plant. 1887 Ch. Zimes 2x Jan. 54/3 The policy of 
increasing the plant of the Roman Catholic body here .. is 
still pursued. 

7. (f Puant v, 8.] A hoard of stolen goods ; also 
the place where they are hidden. Thieves slang. 

1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. T. (cd. 3), Plant, the place in the 
house of the fence, where stolen goods are secreted. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., Any thing hid is called, ¢Ae 
plant, ..such article is said to be én plant; the place of con- 
cealment is sometimes called the plant, as ‘1 know of a fine 
plant’; that is a secure hiding-place. To spring a plant, 
is to find any thing that has been concealed by another. 
To rise the plant, is to take up and remove any thing that 
has been hid, whether by yourself or another. 1837 J. D. 
Lane Mew S. Wales 11.52 He had found, to his astonish- 
ment and disappointment, that some person had sfrung 
the plani—a cant phrase for discovering and carrying off 
property which another person has stolen and concealed. 

8. A scheme or plot laid to swindle or defrand 
a person ; an elaborately planned burglary or other 
form of theft or robbery. (The notion appears to 
be that of a trap or snare carefully planted or laid in 
the ground and covered up.) Sharfers’ slang. 

1825 C. M. Westmacotr “ng. Spy 1. a41 A regular plant 
toclear me out. 1836 Dickens S& Loz, Greenwich Fair, 
The ‘plant’ is successful, the bet is made, the stranger of 
course loses. 1837 — /’échw. xiviii, ‘It's a conspiracy ’, said 
Ben Allen. ‘A regular plant’, added Mr. Bob Sawyer. 
1860 Gren. P. Tuomeson And? Alt, VA. exiiii, 124 When 
the classes who live by warfare with society, laya deliberate 
scheme by which an honest man's house is to be entered, or 
his property carried off, it takes at the Police Offices the 
litle of a‘ plant’, 1884 Pa// Méal/G. 20 Feb. 4 He. .charges 
.. Blackburn with having, in language, which has recently 
become parliamentary, ‘put up a plant’ on his innocent 
young friend. 

9. [f. Phaxt v. 2c.) Aspy, adetective; a picket 
of detectives. s/ang. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 210 He sold forged notes to 
a_plant (sofe A person sent for the pines of detecting 
him] which led to his untimely ead. 1880 Daily Tei. 
26 Nov., At Shepperton Lock the keeper... cautioned the 
defendant as he was going througlt the lock to take care, as 
there was a ‘plant’ out that night. J/od. A plant set to 
detect motorists travelling at illegal speed. 

III. atfrid, and Com. 

10. a. Simple attrib., as Aland-ceutre, -covering, 
disease, -egg, ferment, -felish, form, -growth, 
chingdom, -life, -movement, -name, -ornament, 
srentains, -Spectes, -spirit, -weallh. b. Appositive, 
as plaut-ancestor, ¢@. Objective and obj. gen., as 
plant-dispersal, -dropper, -cater, -cating, -forcer, 
~growing, -hunting, -naniing, -worship, -wor- 
shipper; plant-bearing, -feeding, -stimulating adjs. 
d. Instrumental, as plant-clothed, «grow adjs. 

31876 Il. Srescer frinc. Sociol, t. xxii. § 181 Nowifan animal 
regarded as original progenitor, is therefore reverentially 
treated} so..may we expect the *plant-ancestor will be. 
1894 Geol. Afag. Oct. 473 The Carboniferons *piant-bearing 
strata of Roberts’ valley. 1894 Board Agric. Cireular x. 4 
‘These traps..should be pee close to the [hop] hills or 
*plant-centres. 1880 A. R. Wattace fs, Life 250 Fruits 
eaten by birds afford a means of *plant-dispersal. 1862 H. 
Srencer First Princ. w. xiv. § 110 Among animals the 
flesh-eaters cannot exist without the “plant-eaters. 1684 ‘I’. 
Buaner 74, arth 1.197 This is not necessary in *plant- 
eggs or vegetable seeds. 1778 (W. Maasuant] Afinutes 

grie. 23 Oct.an. 1775, The manure is. equally incorporated 
with the *plant-feeding stratum. 1899 Daily News 22 Feb, 
6/3 The belief in “plant-fetishes, wherein the informing 
spirit or ghost occupies the place of natural property. 1875 
Bennett & Dyea Sachs's Bot, 130 In the same manner, 
from a morphological point of view, stems, leaves, hairs, 
roots, thallus-branches, are simply members of the *plant- 
form. r190a Daily Chron. 29 Apr. 3/3 The wild *plant- 
grown embankments of railway cuttings. /dfd. 10 July 3/4 

Means..for restraining injurious *plant-growth or for dis- 
posing of an insect pest. 1878 Hookra & Batt Afarocce 
346 Ball enjoyed a capital day's “plant-hunting at Tangier. 
1884 R. Focxaan Plant Lore (title-p.) Fotk-Lore of the 
*Plant-Kingdom, 1862 H. Srencea First Princ. ut. viii. 
§ 70 *Plant-life is all directly or indirectly dependant on the 
heat and light of the sun. 1894 /ersian Pict. 183 A 
Juxuriant plant-life covered every stem and log. 5 
La Primaud. Fy. Acad. 134 A name [Zoophyta}, which in 
our language signifieth as much as “plant-liuing creatures. 
1878 Britten & Hottano (été) A Dictionary of English 
*Plant-names. 1898 M.A. Bucxmasten Elem, Archit.26 The 
acanthus .. was the favourite *plant-ornament with the 
Greeks and Romans, 1880 A. R. Wattacr /s/, Life 295 
Proofs of a mild Arctic climate, in the abundant. *piant- 
remains of East Siberia and Amurland. 1876 H. Srexcra 
Mrine. Sociol. . xxiii. § 182 No explanation of the conceived 
shape of the *plant-spirit. ibid’ § 183 
like the worship of idols and animals, 
of ancestor-worship. 1883 Centur. 
ornament which we bave derived” 
worshippers, 

@, Special Combs.: plant-bed, a stratum con- 


83 *Plant-worship, .. 
is an aberrant species 
Mag. Sept. 720/2 The 
from Chaldean *plant- 


| grounds, *plant-plots, groves or parks. 
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taining fossil plants; plant-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Chrysomelide, feeding on plants, a leaf- 
beetle ; plant-breeder, one who cullivates plants 
with the object of improving existing varieties, 
or produeing new ones; plant-cane, a sugar- 
cane of one year’s growth; plant-cutter, (a) 
a passerine bird of the S. American genus Phyio- 
fonta, having the habit of biting off the shoots of 
plants; (4) U.S. H¢st.,( p72.) rioters in early times in 
Virginia, who systematically cut down the tobaeco 
plants; plant-feeder, any animal that feeds upon 
plants; plant-food, a substance, or the substances 
collectively, on which plants feed; the food of 
plants; plant-marker, a small tablet of wood, 
zinc, terra-colta, etc., set in the ground beside 
a plant, and bearing itsname; plant-of-gluttony, 
rendering of Gacl. /1s-a-chraois, name for the dwarf 
corel, Corus suecica, the berries of which are re- 
puted to stimulate the appetite (77eas. Bot. 1866 
s.¥. Cornus); ‘+ plant-plot, a nursery for young 
plants; plant-tin, a tinned vessel for carrying 
plants, a botanical case or vasculum. 

1881 Nep. Geol. Explor, N. Zealand 48 The Matanra 
series in the Hokanui Hills overlying the *plant-beds. 1816 
Kirsv & Sp. Entomol. xxiii, (1818) I. 321 The beautiful 
tribe of “plant-beetles (Chrysomela, F.). 1793 Eowarvs 
WW. Indies 11. v, i. 210 *Plant-canes in this soil... have been 
known in very fine seasons to yield two tons and a half of 
sugar per acre, 1802 Latuam Gen. Synops. Birds Supp. 1. 
212*Plant-cutter, 1894 in Newton Dict, Birds 730. 1887 
Motoney Foreshy IV. Afr. xox Virgin forest soil is con- 
sidered best.. because it contains suffictent “plant-food. s90a 
Westm. Gaz. 17 June 12/2 There is no substance so rich in 
plant-food as the carcass of ananimal. s610 Hottann Cam. 
den's Brit, (1637) 1co Tributes also were imposed . . for Corne- 
3615 SPEED Theat, 
Gt, Brit, xxiti, (1614) 45/2 From Creekelad a towne in 
Wiltshire, the Academie was translated unto Oxford, as 
unto a plant-plot, both more pleasing and fruitfull. 1896 
Daily News 12 Dec. 6/2 In the winter there is no oceupation 
for *plant-tin or insect-net. 

+Plant, s/.2 Ods. Also 4-6 plaunte, 5-6 
plante. [ME. p/a(s)nte, a. F. plante:—L. plania 
sole of the foot.] The sole of the foot. 

1382 Wretur Acts iii. 7 Anoon the groundis and planntis 
Lgéess or sotis] of him ben saddid to gidere; and he ippinge 
stood, and wandride. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 15/2 Fro the 
plante of his foot vato the toppe of his heed was none hole 
place. 1580 Sipney /’s. xviii. x, My heeles and plants ‘Thou 
didst from stumbling slip sustaine. 1610 B, Jonson Masgue 
of Oberon Wks. (Rudg.) 584/2 Knotty legs, and plants of 
clay, Seck for ease, or love delay. r6s5 tre Con fist. 
Pranciton xi. 24 Before you put the Tron to the plant of his 
Feet, give me a cord. ‘ 

+ Plant, 56.3 Ods. rare. [a. ¥. pland, in obs. use 
‘the ground-plat of a building; also, the foundation, 
or ground-worke of a building; also, a planting’ 
(Cotgr.), f. stem of plander to plant. Cf. lt. pianta 
a ground-plan.] A ground-plan, 

3624 Wotton Archit.in Relig. (1651) 256 Much less upon 
a bare /’/ant thercof, as they call the Schiographia or 
Ground lines. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 20 The 
outward Circle of Mr. Jones his Plant No. 6 of tbe Ruins. 
féid. 25 The Plant of the main Structure is in Diameter, 
one third Part of the Diameter of the whole Extent, or 
Cirenmvallation. . 

Plant (plont),v. Forms: a. 1 plantian, plon- 
tian, 2-4 plant(i)en, 4-5 plau-, plawnte(n, 4-6 
plante, 5 plonte, plaunt,(5 Sc. playnt, 8 plaint), 
5-plant. (OE. plantian, ad. L. planéareto plant, 
fix in place: cf. Puant sd.1 The sense-develop- 
ment agrees in the main with that of I. planter 
(t2the.) (GL. plantare).J 

I. To plant a thing in or on a place. j 

1. érass. To set or place in the ground so that it 
may take root and grow (a living tree or herb, 
a shoot, cutting, root, bulb, or tuber; sometimes, 
a seed; also, by extension, a crop, a bed of flowers, 
a garden, vineyard, orchard, forest, or other col- 


lection of plants), : 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter \xxix. 9 [Ixxx. 8] Wingeard of Aqueaan 
Ou afirdes awurpe Seode & plantades hie. ¢ 897 K. ASvrreo 
Gregory’s Past, C. x\. 292 He underfeng da halgan gesam- 
nunga to plantianne & to ymbhweorfanne, swa: se ceorl de 
his ortgeard. ¢ 1000 AELFRic Gen. xxi. 33 Abraham pa plant. 
ode anne holt. c1200 Vices & Virtues 51 Ys 3eplanted 
an iblesced tren amidde Sare hali chereche. a@ 1300 Cursor 
MM. 8239 (Cott.) All frutes he plantede in pat place. 1380 
Wyeur Sed Fks. WI. gt Plaunt pou a vine. ¢1400 
Mavnoey, (Roxb,) xxx. 137 He gert plant perin all maner 
of erbez, 1526 Tixnpace 1 Cor. iii. 6-7, I have planted; 
Apollo watred .. Nether is he that planteth eny thynge 
nether he that watreth. 1697 DxypEn Virg. Georg. I. 25° 
Plant.. Wild Olive Trees, or Palms, before the basie Shop. 


x752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1777) 1, bv. 334 There are many 
edicts of the French king, prohibiting the planting of new 
vineyards. 1849 Lytron Caxfous ui. iii, You can plant a 


very extensive apple-orchard on a grand scale. 1868 Q. 
Victoria Life High. 19 Each of us planted two trees, a fir 
and an oak. * , 

b. To introduce (a breed of animals) into a 
country; to deposit (young fish, spawn, oysters) 
in a river, tidal water, ete.; to naturalize. \ 

1899 19/4 Cent. Sept. 405 Brought from the Pacific and 
‘planted’ in the Great Lakes, these steel-heads are the miost 
prized _of all the Salmonidae. 1903 Daily Chron. a5 Mat. 
z/2 Mr. Henry Herman Kater... in 1839 chartered the. 
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Euphrates for the purpose of plaating blood horses ia 
Australia. 

c. /7ané out, to transfer from a pot or frame to 
the open ground ; to set out (seedlings) at intervals, 
so as to afford room for growth. 

1793 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. Ste they [plants] 
are planted out, after once hoeiag, they will take care of 
themselves. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 1. 
323 The more tender kinds should aot be thinned till some 
lime after they have been planted ont. 1858 GLenxy Gard, 
Every-day B&.179/1 Plant out all the sorts and sow once or 
twice others to succeed. * 

a. intr. Of seed: To grow into or form plants. 
CEé Peanr sd.! 3, from which this is perh, directly trkea. 
1849 Pratl. R, Agric. Soc. Xt 5 The seed was put in 

precisely the same as fin] the preceding year, but it never 
planted so well. 5 
2. To Insert, set, or place firmly, to fix in or on 


the ground or any other body or surface; to set | 


down ot upin a firm position; to put or fix in 
posilion; to post, slation. 

1382 Wretie Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 9 He that plauntide the ere, 
shal he not heren? ¢1450 J'wo Cookery-bks, 98 Make faire 
lowe coffyns, and couche pis stuff there-in, And plonte pynes 
aboue, ¢1470 Gol, & Gaw. 312 thai plantit doun ane paily- 
eoua, 1598 Barret Theor. Warres i. i. 36 Hee is to be 
taught how to plant his pikeon the ground, 1687 A. Lovei. 
tr. PAevenot’s Trav. 1. 26 The Banners which the Banians 
had planted on the top and highest Branches of it. | 1712 
I; James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 89 '0 the .. Point of 

ntersection, plant the Stake H. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5248/2 
He planted the British Colours on the Castle, a3719 Apm- 
son Kosamond u, vi, Or this right hand performs its part, 
And plants a dagger in thy heart. 1849 Macaunay //is¢. 
Eng. ix. 11. 485 As soon as the priace had planted his foot 
on dry grouad he called for horses. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xi. (1856) 82 To plant an iceeanchor, a hole is cut 
obliquely to the surface of the floe, 1874 Burnaxn Ay time 
xv.127 Planting her elbows oa her knees. 31892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 263 Asthe bull passes him, he has to plant 
these two darts at the same time in the back, and jump aside. 

b. To put or place (artillery) in position for 
discharging. + 7o plant a siege, to lay siege. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Count. 4orb, Plantyng your 
ordenaunce here sad there on your walles and Bulwarkes, 
1§68 Grarton Chrou, It. 748 Lhe Capitaines..planted a 
strong siege, and enuironed it round about. 1604 E. Gaim- 
stone /fist, Siege Ostend 214 ‘he siege being planted 
befare scluse, 1688 R. Hotme Arwoury 111. xvili, (Roxb.) 
140/a Plant a peece, is to order it for it discharging that it 
may do service or execution. 1748 Anson's Voy. un. viii. 
Fee Four swivel guns..were planted at the mouth of each 

unnel, 1862 Cantyte Fredé. Gt, xu. iii. (1872) V. 39 Cannon 
with case-shot planted themselves in all the thoroughfares. 

Jig. 1650 Futrer Pisgah 1, i. 1 This cavill is not planted 
particularly against my indevours. : 

a. To station Ms person) ; esf. (in slang or vulgar 
use) to place 
purpose; to post as a spy or detective. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl, Gard. 11.16 The Person 
must be dispos'’d and planted near his Tree, in such a 
manner as to stand firm. 1706 J. Drake Secret Alem. 
Earl of Leicester Pref, The guard of his own creatures, 
spies and dependants which he had planted about her. 1764 
Foorg Patron 1. Wks. 1799 1. 353 Intelligent people are 
planted, who will bring me..a faithful account of the 
process. 1777 Watson PArip ff (1793) 1. vit. 333 He 
planted strong guards along the banks of the river, 184z 
Coapnen in Morley Z1/ ix. (tg02) 31/1 He was planted (to 
use a vulgar phrase) upon me by his party. 1892 ZANGWILL 
Bow Alystery 151 You plant one in my house to tell my 
secrets to Wimp, and you plant one ia Wimp's house to 
tell Wimp’s secrets ta me. 

d. ref. To place, stalion, post, fix oneself; to 
take np one’s position. 

31703 Rowe Véyss, 1. i. 1362 Remember well to plaat thee 
at that Door. 1754 Cuatuam Lett, Nephew v. 34 Open 
your chest, place your head upright, and plant you well 
upon your legs. 1819 Scott /vankoe iii, One grisly old 
wolf-dog alone..had planted himself close by the chair of 
state. 3871 L. Sternen Playgr. Eur, (1894) iii. 84 [They} 
persisted in planting themselves steadily in some safe fraoke 

3. To found, establish, institute (a community 
or society, esp. a colony, city, or church). 

¢897 [see sense 1]. 1955 Even Decades 160 That they 
myght in this province plant a newe colonie or habitation. 
1601 R. Jounson Kingd, § Contnew, (1603) 146 This hapeneth 
ee meanes of the Grimme Tartar, that will neither himselfe 
plant townes to dwell in..nor suffer the Russie. .to people 
those partes. ¢1666 Bramnaun Xeféic. iii. 153 Planting and 
ordering schools for the education of youth, 1676 1. Maruer 
K. Philip's War (1862) qo In three and twenty Towns, 
there were Indian Christian Churches Planted. 1700 Prior 
Carmen Seculare 441 Let him unite his Subjects Hearts, 
Planting Societies for peaceful Arts. 3745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman (1841) V1. xii. 134 Planting colonies in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Carolina, 1878 Macteaa Celts 
¥. (1879) 88 Tbey planted monasteries under abbot-bishops, 

b. To settle (a person) in a place, establish as 
a settler or colonist. (Cf. PLANTATION 4.) 

ae Cursor M, 8033 (Cott.) Passed war a thusand yere, 
Sin pai war planted in pat place. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii. 
(Panlus) 452 Sut{hlfaste hirdis, pat has pe playatit ia 
hewine reme to be bettir and happliare. ¢ 1425 Eng. Cong. 
fret, 24 He, as largh man & good pryace..owr lond folke 
wyll setten & planten stydfastly yn bys lond, nowe & ever. 
1§35 CovEaoaLr 2 Sam, vii, 10, I wyll appoynte a place, 
and wyll plante them, that they maye remayne there. a 1568 
Satir, Poems Reform, xivii. 89 Ta jour tolbuth sic pre. 
souneris to plant. 1607 R. Tiypauu in Capt. Smith's Whs. 
(Arb.) Introd. 38 Wee are safelye arryued and planted in 
this Contreye (Virginia), 1672 Petry Pol. Anat, (1691) 44 

Ix some Counties, as in Kerry,..few English were ever 
planted. azig the For Crusoe (1840) 1. ix. 156 My being 
planted so well in fthrazil. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. 


‘or a surreptitious or unavowed | 
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(ed. 2) 1. it 11 Teutonic soldiers planted as colonists by the 
Roman goverameat. 
ce. ref. To cstablish oneself, settle. 

1860 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Conn, 98b, To sette and plaate 
himselfe there. 1699 Bentiev PAéa/. 152 ‘The Zancleans 
invited the remainder of the Milesians to come and plant 
themselves in Sicily. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IV. xviii. 230 Benedict, a monk of Auxerre, who plaated 
himself in solitude among the wild farests by the Ouse. 

+d. adsol, ot intr. To form a colony or 
colonies; to colonize; to settle. Ods. 

eg ee Cron, Seot. \1. 459 How King Gregoure 
with his Power passit in Fyffe. and plantit nnd plenetst as 
he passit, 1585 W. Wataeman Fardle Facions 3. iii. 36 
Thei..made themsetues cotages, and began to plante in 
plompes one by another. 163g Wacon £ss., Plantations 
(Arb.) 534 If you Plant, where Sanages are, doe not onely 
entertaine them with Trifles, and Gingles; Hut vse them 
iustly, and gratiously. 172§ De For Vay. round World 
(1840) 159 It seems they are resolved ta plant there. 


4. To pat, set, or place #2 some local position; 


to locate, situate; in fa. pple. situated. Also fig. 

1558 Act x Eliz. c. 14 § 4 Faire large townes..as well 
planted for cloth making as the sayd towne of Goddelmine 
or better. 1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 110 Ya them I plant 
my chiefest pleasure. 1624 Wotton 4rchit.in oo 7, (1651) 
zog A Town.. finely built, but foolishly planted. 1650 
Foicer Pisgah 1. it, 5 Some perchance will place their 
scorn, where they ought to plant their wonder. 1856 STANLEY 
Sinat §& Pal. iv. (1858) 226 If Neby-Samwil be the high 
place of Gibeon, then Mizpch which Dr. Robinson planted 
there, must be sought elsewhere. 

5. Various fig. uses derived from prec. senses. 
a, To implant, canse to take root and spring up 
or grow; to introduce, e.g. an idea or sentiment 
in the mind. 

1415 Noccteve To Sir ¥. Oldcastle 68 Plante in thyn 
herte a deep contricioun. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
145/2 God. ener shall kepe in his church the right faith and 
righte beleue by the helpe of his owne hande that planted 
it. 138 Starkey Lugiand 1. i, 14 Thes vertues..by the 
buafyte and powar atinaire in hys hart are rotyd and 
plantyd. 1709 SterLe Tatler No. 77 p 2 That noble Thirst 
of Fame and Reputation which is planted in the Ftearts of 
all Men, 1878 Maczear Celts v. one 78 It was his great 
aim to plant the truth in the minds of his hearers, 

b. To fix, settle, establish firmly, ns a principle, 
opinion, doctrine, religion, practice, or the like. 

1§29 More Dyaloge . Wks. 159/1 Now were..y* pointes 
ef Christes faith .. knowen, ras I saye and planted before. 
1g70-6 Lamparne Peramd, Kent (1826) 167 At variaunce 
with that opinion which Leland would plant. 1638 Junius 
Paint, Ancients 309 If the history doth but once beginne 
to plant her image in our imagination. 1726 Dz Foz 
fist. Devil 1. i. (1840) § [They] planted religion in those 
couatries. 1887 Livixcstoxe 7'rav. vi. 115 Christianity, as 
planted by modern missions, , , 

c. To establish or set up (a person or thing) in 
some position or state. 

a1s6z G. Cavenoisn Wolsey (1893) 230 Sir, ye do entend 
to delyver them [the keys].. and to plant an other in my 
rome. 1577 ¥. de L'isle's Legendarie Giv b, Therof ensued 
the order..established in the Kings council..wherein the 
Queene mother was planted vpright. 1588 Suaxs, 4.1. 4. 
t. i. 265 A man in all the worlds new fashion planted. 1593 
— Rich. Hf, ¥. i. 63 Thou which know’st the way To plant 
vnrightfull Kings. r6za Frercuer & Mass. Spas. Curate 
tn. i, He would entreat Pad care To plant me in the favour 
of some man. 1622 Misseionn Free Trade 97 They do 
what ia them lyeth to plant their owne Draperies, and to 
supplant ours, 1874 S. ox Pilgr, Ps. ito Planting himself 
oa his habit of crying unto God in his distresses, 

a. intr, for reft. 

1880 Sipney Ps. xxv. vii, Such as keep Mis covenauat, 
And on His testimonys plant, 1594 WILLoalE Avira xLy. 
y, No reason rules, where sorrowes plant. 

II. With the place, etc., as object. 

6. a. To furnish or stock (a picce of land) with 
growing plants. 

1985 T. Wastincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvi.17b, The 
earth is carried into it and planted with at sorts of excellent 
fruteful trees. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vil. 303 The 
citie of Bochin .. is naw planted with date-trees. 1697 
Drvoen Virg, Georg. wo 171 With wild Thyme and Sav'ry, 
plant the Plain. 1838 Dicnens Nich. Nick. ii, It is not 
supposed that they were ever planted, but rather that they 
are pieces of unreclaimed land, with the withered vegetation 
of the original brick-field. Afod, He enclosed a piece of 
the common aad planted it with firs, 

b. To farnish or provide with a number of 


things set or disposed over the surface. 

1400-50 Alexander 3146 Pe sepulture of a sire.. Was of 
an athill amatist..Plantid full of palmetres & many proud 
fowles. ¢31470 Henry Wallace vi. 345 Thai playatyt thar 
feild with tentis and pailgonis, 1968 Suaxs. Zit. 4. 1. iii. 
62 Thy Temples should be planted presently With Hornes. 
1638 Sin T. Heraxrt 7rar. (ed. 2) 113 The Portugall.. 
built a strong castle here, planted it with seventeene cannon 
.eand a thousand musquets. 712 Apptson Sgect. No. 159 
? 8 A vast Ocean planted with innumerable Islands. 
Macaucay fist. Eng, v. I. 556 A battery was planted with 
some smatl guns taken from the ships. 

c. ‘To farnish a district wt?é settlers or colonists ; 
to colonize or settle; to stock with inhabitants, 
cattle, etc. 

¢1608 in Bucelench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) L. 75 The 
aecessity of planting Leitrim with the greater part of Thies. 
1677 Hate Print. Orig, Afan. uw. vii. 195 He..grants that 
Iceland, and some part of Groenland were visited and planted 
by Ericus Ruffus. 1763 Gent?. Mag. 101 We cannot spare 
page's to plant those islands, 1869 Rawiinson Anc. /fist, 
3 Planted it [Media] with cities, 1904 Dandce Advert. 
é July 6/3 The other 23 States being. .thinly * planted * with 

orned animals, 


a quantity of the property, af which they 
1 He 


1849 | 


-every Highlander, .adroit of fence, ln planting u 


PLANTAIN. 


+d. To furnish (a vacant church) qith a minister. 
Se. Obs, 

1§74 in Row /frst, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 50 That vackaad 
Kirks be planted, and stipends assigned to them. 158 
Stunaes Anat, Abus. 11. (1882)87 Most churchesare planted 
and fraught with single reading ministers. 1721 Woprow 
Hist. Ch. Scot, \. it. 119 ‘The Bishops are appointed to 
plant the Kirks which have vaiked since the Year 1637. 

III, Colloqulal uses, of slang or vulgar origin, 

7. To deliver (a blow, stroke, thrust) with a 
definite aim; to cause to alight or fall. (So F. 
planter un soufiet sur...) Pugtlistic slang. 

1808 Sporting Mag. XXXL. 76 Gully made play, aad 
eee two other blows on his adversary’s head. 1829 

Fanrvat &. Alildmay xxvi, | planted a stomacher in his 
fifth button, 1883 F. M. Pearn Contrad. xxii, You know 
how i a straight blow just where it is most telling. 


1847-8 H. Minter First fepr. xix. (1857) 337 Hevetus 
in him as 
many queries as can possibly be thrust in. 1882 STEVENSON 
New Arab. Nts. (1884) 96 The thia tnnez of Lady Vandaleur 
planting icy repartees at every opening. 

8. ‘To hide, to conceal; esp, stolen goods, Orig. 
Thieves’ slang; now esp. Australian. 

1610 Rowtanps Martin Mark-all Fiijb, To Piant, to hide. 
a1700 13. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Plant, to lay, place, or hide. 
178s in Grose Dict, Vulg. Tongue. 1812 J. if Vaux Flash 

#ét. 8.¥., ‘To hide, or conceal any person ..is termed 
plating him. 187 P. Cunnincuamn 4. S. Hales V1. xxi. 
60' Pal Hill has planted it’ (hid it) 1837 J.D. Laxc N.S, 
Wades 11. 51 They..observed the robbers plant or conceal 
ad just plundered 
the cottage. 1840 Sydacy Herald 10 Fch., Conveying horses 
out of the way, or A/aating them, as it is technically called, 
until a reward is offered for their restoration. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 29 Dec. 5/2 The plunder was ‘planted’ under the 
floor of a restaurant in Geelong. i ; 

9. To place (gold dust, ore, etc.) ina mining claim 
in order to give a false impression of its productive- 
ness ; lo ‘salt’, Gold-digging slang. 

1850 Reape Gold w.i, Lert, This dust is from Birmingham 
and neither Australian or natural, Xod, The man p' anted 
it for you. 1886 P. Crarke New Chum vi. 72 A ‘salted 
claim’, a ‘pit' sold fora £10 note in which a nugget worth 
a few shillings had before been ‘ planted ’. 

b. ‘Yo plan or ‘get up’ by fraudulent methods; 
to devise as a ‘ plant’ or fraudulent scheme. 

1892 Daily News 27 May 3/4 Mr. Keay maintained that 
the affair was‘ planted * between the two brothers, the Indian 
resident having..opportunities to carry out that object. 

10. To abandon. [Cf F. plander 7a.) 

[1814 Scott Haz. liii, And so he glided off and left me 
plantéd {a.) 1881 Byron Yuan m1. iv, Put one thing’s pretty 
sure: a woman planted (Unless at once she plunge far life in 

rayers) After a decent time must be galflanted. 1852 

osuyns /'alfa 18 Here I was, fairly planted, at the first 
onset. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley It. 39 “or some six years 

.. he makes her a most exemplary husband ; and then, all 
at once, he plants her; plants her at once and for ever, 

Plantable (plantab’), a [f Poanxr v + 
-ABLE. (Cf. It. piantadile.)] Capable of being 
planted (in various senses of the verb); fil for 


planting or cultivation. 

1675 Evetyn Yerra (1729) 14 Roots of any plantable Fruit. 
1699 Dameter Woy. It. 11.58 Whe Land as you go farther 
from the Sea..becomes ofa more plantable Mould. 1707 
Mortimer //usd. (1721) 11.17 Taking of such up as are of 
a plantable size from Hedge-rows and Woods. 

Plantad (plentéd), adv. nat. [f. L. planta 
the sole of the foot + -ad: cf, Dzxrrap.) ‘To- 
wards the sole of the foot. 

1808 Bazctay Sfusculer Alotions 448 A general surface that 
is concave porlitead or plantad, and another surface that is 
convex rotulad, /4id., ‘The motion poplitead or plantad, 
commonly called flexion. x “ 

+Plantage. Ods. [a. F. p/antage plantation 
(1427 in Godefroy Comp/.), 1. planter to plant: 
sce PLANT v. and -AGE.) 

1. The cultivation of plants; planting. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1.14 There are neither Cornes, nor 
Wines, nor Village, Sella i or Cultivage. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armory w. viii, (Roxb.) 328/2 All such as trade in tillage of - 
Land, pasturage, or feeding of cattle or plantage in orderings 
of orchards and Gardens. : 

2. Plants in the mass; vegetation, herbage. 

1606 Saks. Tr. & Cr. un. ti, 184 As true as steele, as 
plantage to the Moone: As Sunne to day: as Turtle to her 
mate. 1825 Soutney Tale Paraguay 11, 22 To clear a circle 
there, And trample down the grass and Pind fos round. 


Plantaginaceous (ple ntidginz'|as), 2. Bot. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. Plantaginacee : see-aceous.] Of 
or pertaining to the natural order Plantaginacer 
or Plantaginee of herbs, of which the typical 
genus is //anfago, PLANTAIN 1, 

Mod. Littorella is a plantaginaceous geous. 

Plantagi-neous, a. Fo/. = prec. 

1858 in Mavxz Expos, Lex. 973/13. 

Plantain ! (ple‘ntein, -tén). Forms: 3 plaun- 
tein, 4-eyne, -oyne, 5-eyn; 4-5 plawnteyn(e; 
4 plantelne, 4-6 -ayn(e, 5-6 -eyne, 6-7 -an, 
-(a}ine, 6-9 -ane, 7 -In, -en, 7— plantain; also 
6 playntayne, § plaintain. [ME a. OF. plan- 
fain, -cin:—L. plantigin-em (nom. plantigo) plan- 
tain, app. from the root of planta sole of the foot, 
in reference to its brond prostrate leaves: cf. the 
OE, name wegbrdde, OHG. wegbreita, WATBREAD 
or -BREDE (f. érdd, Ger. breit \read).] 


PLANTAIN. 


1. A plant of the genus //an/ago, esp. the Greater 
Plantain, P. wajor, a low herb with hroad fiat 
leaves spread out close to the ground, and close 
spikes lt inconspicuous flowers, lollowed by dense 


eylindrieal spikes of seeds. ; 
fe 1285 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 559/27 A rnoglosa, plauntein.] 
¢ 1386 CuAUCER Can. Yeom. Prol, §& T. 28 His forheed 
dropped as a stillatorie Were ful of plantayne [v. rr, -eyne, 
-eyn, -ayn, pleintein] and of paritorie. a0 Gowea onf. 
ITI. 131 The tenthe sterre is Almareth.. His Ston is Jaspe, 
and of Planteine He hath his herbe sovereine, 1400 
‘Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 351 Distempere it wip pe iuys of lactuce 
& Benen 1440 Promp. Parv. 403/1 Planteyne, or 
lawnteyn, herbe, slanfago. 1516 Grete Herbal ccexliv, 
lantayne or we! brede..is an herbe that y® greke callarno- 
glosse. Itis called also... grete plantayne, and groweth in 
moyst places & playne feldes. 1577-87 Houixsnen Chron, 
1. 9/2 A kind of herbe like vnto plantine. 1588 Suaxs. 
Z.£.£.u1.i.74 Or sir, Plantan, a plaine Plantan, 1612 7wo 
Noble K. 1. ii. 61 These poore sleight sores Neede not a 
plantin. 1617 Mokvson //fa. nt. 51 Those of Paduoa [are 
said] to love women with little brests, which makes their 
women use the juyce of Plantane to keep them from growing. 
1736 Battey //ouseh, Dict. s. v., The leaves of plantain are 
good for all sorts of ulcers, and for cicatrizing such as are 
old. 187a Ouver Elem. Bot. ii. 222 The Seeds of Greater 
Plantain are a favourite food of Gs ree ees . 
b. With defining words distinguishing species 
and varieties. 

The chief are Greater Plantain (see above); Broad-leaved 
P., Plaatago maxima; Hoary P., P. media; Buck's-horn 
or Hart'shorn P. (Star of the Earth), ?. Coronopus; Rose 
P., P. mayor vat, rosea; Seaside P., P. maritima; Long, 
Narrow-leaved, or Ribwort P., ?. /anceolata. 

1316 Grete Herbal ccexly, De lanceolata,, .Longe plantayne 
is good agaynst fystales, yf the iuce be put in them dyuers 
dayes, it healeth and sleeth them. 1578 Lytr Dodoens 1. 
Ixili, 92 We call che fuurth (kind].. Sea Plantayne.  /dfd, 
Ixiv.9§ We may also call it Hartes horne Plantayne, Bucke- 
horne Plantayne, or Coronop Plantayne. 1629 Parkinson 
Paradisi \xxxv. 352 Plantago Rosea. Rose Plantane .. is 
in all things like vnto the ordinary Plantane or Ribworte.. 
but. .hath..a thicke long spike of small greene leaues v: 
short stalkes. 1748 Compl. Fam.-Picce i. i. 325 That Herb 
which is called Kose Plantane, or by some, Star_Plantane. 
1742 Suenstone Sehoolmistr. 103 And plaintain ribb'd, that 
heals the reaper's wound, 1861 Mass Prarr Flower. P7.1V. 
259 Plantago media (Hoary Plantain) .. The lezves make a 
good astringent lotion, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plantago vir- 
ginica, the white plantain or ribwort, 

2. Applied with defining words to other plants 
resembling the plantain: as Bastard Plantain, Z:- 
mosella aquatica; Water Piantain, Alisma Plan- 
tago; Lesser Water Plantain, 4. Xanunculus; 
Least Water Plantain, ? = Sastard Plantain; 
White Plantain, (?) Guaphalium americanum, 

1538 ‘Tvener Lidedlus, Alisma dioscoridz .. officinis & 
herbariis plantago aquatica..nostratibus water plantane or 
water wayhrede, 1579 Lanxauam Gard. /fealth (1633) 496 
Falling euill, drink the leaues, roots or buds of water 
Planten. 1597 Gerakoe Herbal 1. xciv. 343 //olostenm:..is 
also called..Spanisb hairie small Plantaine, or flowring sea 
Plantaine, 1687 J. Cuavron in PAL Trans. XL. 145 
They use also the Guafalium Antericanum, commonly 
called there White Plantain. 1760 J. Lee /nfrod. Bot. App. 

23 Plantain, Least Water, Limosclia. /bid., Plantain, 
Sa aheaded Water, Alfsma. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 

60/1 Alisma ranueculoides, or lesser water plantain, 1861 
Miss Pratt flower. Pl. VV. 134 Common Mudwort .. is 
sometimes called Bastard Plantain. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as plantain leaf, hence 
plantain-leaved adj.; plantain lily, a plant of 
the genus /u#kia; plantain shoreweed, //tfo- 
vella lacustris; plantain-water, a decoction made 
from the plantain, 

soz Suars, Rom. & Ful.s. li. 52 Romeo. Vour *Plantan 
leafe is excellent for that. Sen, For what I pray thee? 
Romeo. For your broken shin, 1747 Wrstey Prion Physic 
(1762) 37 A spoonful of the juice of Nettles and Plantane 
leaves. 1789 J. Puxincton View Derdysh, 1. 395 *Plan- 
tain-leaved Sandwort. 1882 Garden 9 Sept. 2251 This 
*Plantain Lily should he grown by everyone asa pot plant, 
1879 Prior Plant-names (ed. 3), *Plantain-Shoreweed, a 
weed of the plantain tribe found beside lakes and ponds, 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Pr, Chirurg. 25/2 They washe 
it with *Plantine-water. 

Plantain 2 (ple-ntein,-tén). Now Oés. or rare. 
Forms: 6 plantayne, -in, -yne, 7- plantain. 
[a. obs. F. plantain (16th e, in Godef.), plantoine, 
used beside platane, ad. L. platanus plane-tree, 
Patan, of which there was also a med. or early 
mod.L. by-form p/antanus: ef. PLantaix 3.] The 
Plane (Platanus orientalis), Also aitrib., as 
plantain leaf, tree. 

1535 Covervace Zec/us. xxiv. 14,1] am exalted like as a 
had a tre (Vulg. platanus} by the water syde. 1553 

RENOE Q, Curtins Lviij, The riuer was shadowed oner 
wyth Plantyne and Pople trees ( p/atant guogue et populi}, 
1608 Torsett. Serpents (1668) 711 To Plantain-leaves [p/atani 
rants] the Sparrow did her young commit. 1791 Gitpix 
Forest Scenery 1, 291 In Turkey it ts common to see inferior 
huildings raised around the bole of a large plantain. 1 
Borrow Sib/e in Spaia xiiv, In the streets of Aranjuez, Pra 
beneath the mighty cedars and gigantic elms and plantains 
which compose its noble woods. 


Plantain 3 (plente'n, -tén). Forms: 6 platan, 
6-8 plantane, 7-8 -an, -aine, -ine, 7- plantain, 
(7-8 plaintain). [In 16th e. f/atan, plantan(e, 
ad, Sp. pidtano, pldntano, in same sense, identical 
in form with p/dfano, plintano plane-trea: see 
PLANTAIN 2, PLaTAN, PLANE 56,1 
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There is no similarity of aspect or nature between the plane- 
tree and the plantain (a fact noted already by D’Acosta in 
1590), so that no reason appears for a transfer of the name 
from the former to the latter. It has therefore been 
suggested that in this sense p/é¢ano was a corruption of 
some native name. And, in fact, the plantain or banana 
appears in Ant. Biet's Galibi Dictionary of 1664, and again 
in that of 1763, as falataua, in Raymond Breton's Carib 
Dict. of 1665 as ‘ Sa/dtana, | eae bananes’, and in the 
Arawak lang. as prdtane. ut there appears to be no 
material for determining whether these are native words, or 
merely corruptions of the Spanish, ‘I'he Tupi name of the 
fruit is pacova.] 

1. A tree-like tropical herbaceous plant (Afusa 
paradisiaca) closely allied to the Banana (47. sapi- 
entum), having immense undivided oblong leaves, 
and bearing its fruit, for which it is extensively 
cultivated, in long densely-clustered spikes. 

Musa paradisiaca and MM, sapientum (the Banana), if 
really distinct species, are very closely allied, and some of 
their numerous varieties are a. distinguishable. The 
names plantain and banana are also imperfectly differen- 
tiated. In the West Indies, Western Africa, etc., danana is 
applied to the forms with a purple-spotted stem, and a 
smaller and more delicate fait which is eaten raw; 
while the name dlantain ss gen to those with larger and 
coarser fruit, which is cooked as a vegetable; but in India 
this usage is reversed, p/antain being the general name: 
see Yule /Jobson-Yobson. In French, danane isthe general 
name for both; so danaaier a banana: or plantain-tree. 

(1sss Eon Decades u. | (tr. of Italian version, 1534, of 
Oviedo’s Spanish, 1526) There are also certeine plantes 
which the christians caul Platani, 158 Parke tr. Afen- 
doza’s Hist, China (Hakl, Soc.) 11, 330 Orange trees, siders, 
limas, plantanos, and palinas. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot, 
xv1. lxix.1497 They of Brassile call thetree Paquouereand the 
fruit Pacova, Oviedus and Acosta call it Platanus, for what 
cause is not knowne. 1760-72 tr. ‘as & Ulloa’s Voy. 
(ed. 3) 1. 74 The most common of all are, the platanos... 
These are of three kinds, The first is the banana,..the 
second..are the dominicos...‘'be third are the quincos.] 

1604 E, G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies w. (Hak. 
Soc.) 1. 241 The first that shall be needefille to treate of 
is the Plantzin, or Plantano, as the vulgar call it, ..The 
reason why the Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name} was, as in other trees, for that they have 
found some resemblance of the one with the other, even as 
they called some frnites prunes, pines, and cucumbers, being 
far different from those which are called hy those names in 
Castille. 1615 G. Sanovs 7raz. 121 Plantains, that haue a 
hroad flaggy leafe, growing in clusters, and shaped like 
cucumers. /é/d, 289 A groue of Plantines. 1657 Ligon 
Barbadces 8: The Bonano differs nothing from the Plantine, 
in the body and leaves, but only this, that the leaves are 
somewhat discs and the bodie has here and there some 
blackish spots... This fruit is of a sweeter taste then the 
Plantine.. we find them as good to stew, or preserve as the 
Plantine. .. This tree wants a little of the beauty of the 
Plantine. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 316. 1698 Favrr Acc. 
EF. India & P. 19 Laawer than these, but with a Leaf far 
broader, stands the Curious Plantan, 1777 G. Forster Voy. 
round (Vorld 1,254 They handed up to us a green stem of 
a plantane. 1852 Tn. Ross //umdboldé's Trav, 1. vi. 205 An 
acre planted with plantains produces nearly twenty times 
as much food as the same space sown with corn, 1882 
Garden 22 July 65/2 A large specimen of this fine Plantain 
is now flowering in the Victoria house at Kew. 

2. The fruit of this paue a long, somewhat pod- 
shaped or eucumber-like, fleshy fruit (bolanically 
a berry); it forms a staple food of a considerable 
part of the human race within the tropics. 

1558 Even Decades 197 This cluster owght to bee taken 
from the plant, when any one of the Platans begynne to 
appere yelowe, 1628 MVordd Encomp. by Sir F. Drake (Hak 
Soc.) 142 Fruit which they call /7go.., but it is no other 
than that which the Spaniards and Portingalls have named 
Plantanes. 1634 Sin T. Heraerr 7>az. 183 Bananas or 
Plantancs. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 31 The Plantain J 
take to be the King of all Fruit. 1698 Favea Ace. FE. / dia 
§ P. 40 Bonanoes, which are a sort of Plantain, though less, 
yet much more grateful, 1740 Jounson Life Drake Wks.1V. 
418 Ripe figs, cocoes, and plantains. 1977 G. Forster 
Voy. round World 1,343 Loads of horse-plantanes, a coarse 
sort, which grows almost without cultivation. 1860 E. 1, 
CowetL in Life § Lett. (1904) 167, I generally keep to 
plaintains, which are like a very r pear, grafted on a 
potato. 1895 J. Tuomson Straits Malacea 8 Of the pisang 
or plantain .. there are over thirty kinds of which the 
Pisang-mas, ox golden plantain,..though one of the sinallese, 
is nevertheless, most deservedly prized. 1897 Marv Kincstey 
W. Africa 38 Along the Coast, and in other parts of Africa, 
the coarser, flat-sided kinds of banana are usually called 
plantains, the name banana being reserved for the finer 
sorts, such as the little ‘silver banana’. 


3. Applied with defining words to other plants 
allied to or resembling the plantain; as Bastard 
Plantain (see quot. 1866); Wild Plantain, (2) 
the Indian Shot or Plantain-shot (Canna indica); 
(4) the Manilla Hemp plant (Afusa textilis). 

1756 P. Browne Famatca 365 Wild Plantane Tree. This 
beautiful plant grows wild in most of the cooler mountains 
of Jamaica. 1866 Treas. Bot., Bastard Plantain, //eliconia 
Bihai, 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 181 Even the 
hardy wild-plantain (Cauxa indica) with its brilliant yellow 
stem and scarlet flowers .. was reduced to a bare stem and 
branches, 


4. attrib. and Comé., as plantain-drink, -garden, 
-leaf, -stalk, -tree; plantain-eutter, plantain- 
eater, a bird of the genus Afusophaga or of the 
family Afusophagide, a Tovraco; plantain- 
meal, the powdered substance of the dried fruit 
of the plantain; plantain-shot, a name given to 
Canna indica, the Indian Shot (see quot. 1750); 
plantain-walk, a plantation of plantains, 


‘ 


PLANTATION. 


1663 Bovte Use Exp. Nat. Philos. m. ii. 100 In the 
Barbada’s they have many Drinks unknown to ns; such 
as are Perino, the *Plantane-drink fetc.], 1801 LatiHam 
Synops. Birds Suppl. 11. 104 *Plantain-eater.. -This beauti- 
ful bird is found on the plains near the borders of rivers in 
the province of Acra, in Guinea, and is said to live princi- 
pal onthe fruit ofthe plantain, 1866 Owen Vertebr. Anim, 

I. 12 Musophagidz ..Touraco or Plantain-eater, 1697 
Dampier Voy, (1699) 167 These wild Indians have .. good 
*Plaintain-Gardens; for Plantains are their chicfest food. 
168: R. Ksox fist. Ceylon 37 He eats on a green *Plantane- 
Leaf. 1859 Lanc Wand. /ndia 305 Portions..were distri- 
buted on plantain leaves to each guest by the Brahmins. 1871 
Kinestey A¢ Last xvi, Why should not *Plantain-meal_be 
hereafter largely exported for the use of the Inglish working 
classes? 1750 G. Hucues Barbadocs 168 The flowers are 
succeeded by small capsulz, each inclosing a round black 
hard seed, as big as swan-shot. From these, and the make 
of its leaves, they derive the name of *Plantain-shot. 1613 
Purcnas filgrimage (1614) 700 The Ganga. .with * Plantaine 
stalkes hitteth euery one, 1640 Parkinson Theat, Sot. 
xvb Ixix. al ail The Indian Figge or *Plantaine 
tree. 1769 E. Baxcrorr Guiana 29 The Plantin ‘Vree is 
natural to America, 1660 HickERINGILL Jamaica (1661) 25 
The *Plantane-Walks are usually made choice of, for such 
Nurseries. 1812 S, Rocers Columbus Poems (1839) 44 
Thro’ plantain-walks where not a sun-beam plays. 


Plantal (plental), a. Now rare. [f. Prant 

+ -AL, after azima/,] Pertaining or relating to 
a plant; vegetable; used by Henry More and 
other Platonists to translate Gr. gurisds, applied 
to the lowest and simplest kind of life in living 
beings: see quots, 

1642 H. More Song of Soul u i. 1. xv, When to plantall 

life quick sense is tid. Zérd. u, iii 1. ix, Three centres 
hath the souls One plantall hight. 1656 — Lxthus. Trt. 
; A man differs in them little from a Plant, which there- 
‘ore you may call the Vegetative or Plantall faculties of the 
Soul. 1659 — Jonmort. Soul is. i, 328 The same.. made 
him surmise that the most degenerate Soules did at last 
sleep in the bodies of Trees, and grew up meerly into Plantal 
life. 1678 Cuowoatu feted, Syst Pref. 10 A fourth 
athelstick form..concluded the world not to be an animal, 
.. but onely one huge plant or vegetable, having an artificial, 
plantal, and plastick nature. 1736 H. Brooxe Ualv, Beanty 
ut. 273 Wide o’er the bank the plantal reptile bends, Adown 
its stem the rooty fringe depends, 1789 T. T'avioa Procius’ 
Commn, 11, 288 A plantal nature, an a power of acting on 
body, which is denominated durixor, when it enters the lunar 
globe. 1816 — in Pamphletcer VIIL. 461 Wholly changed 
..into a plantal condition of being. 1889 N. S. Suacer in 
Chautauguan Oct. 19 Some forms range through a great 
variety of physical and plantal conditions, 

Plant-a'nimal. Now rave. [a. early mod.L. 
plantanimal, invented by Budé (Budeus, 1508 in 
Annot, in Pandectas) to render Gr. (adpurov, Cf. 
G. phanzenthier.] 

1, A zoophyte or ‘animal plant’. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. Ep. 134 Though plant animalls 
doe multiply, they doe it not by copulation, but in a way 
analogous unto plants, 1651 J. Fipesel Agi Oce. 
Philos. 188 In Elements there are five kinds of mixt bodies, 
viz. Stones, Metals, Plants, Plant-Animals, Animals, [a 1677 
Hate. Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 47 Animals..that are almost 
in the nature of Plants, called Zoophyta or Plant animalia.| 
1707 Curios, in Husb. § Gard. 87 A Zoophyte, that is, a 
Plant-Animal. 1853 Zoologist 11. 4054 The plant-animals 
of the sea are revealed to us in all their loveliness.. 1879 
tr. 2acckel’s Evol, Mae |. viii. 196 Plant-animals (Zoopbytz). 

+2. A plant-like animal growth. Ods. nonce-tse. 

1663 Bovis Use, Exp. Nat. Philos, uw. App. 346 Hartshorn 
.. grow's to a considerable bulk like a Vegetable, and is 
(unlike most other Hornes of Animals) at certain set Periods 
of time, deciduous..this Plant-Animal (if I may so call it) 
does (etc.} . 

+3. fig. A dull, inert, or stupid person. Ods. 

1673 S’too him Bayes 40,1 deed Trans does not think 
himself'a plant-animal, 1687 M. Ciirroap Notes Dryden 
i. 4 If thou art not the dullest Plant-Animal that ever the 
Earth produced, all [etc.). 1706 Hearne Cofleet. 25 Oct. 
(O. H.5.) 1. 298 He being hut'a degree froma Natural, and 
upon yt Account..stiled the Plant Animal. 4 

Plantar (ple nta:), a. Anat, [ad. L. plantaris 
adj., f. planta sole of the foot.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the sole of the foot. 

1706 Puitiies, P2antar, belonging to the Sole of the Foot. 
1741 A, Moxao Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 69 The two plantar 

erves, 1831 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. a ITI. 10/2 It 1s well 
known that the horse supports himself on the plantar surface 
of the coffin bone only. 187a Humeurv JZyology 18 The 
dorsal and plantar aspects of the limb. 

|| Planta‘rium, O¢s. rare. Also anglicized 
as Plantary. [L. plantdrium (Plin.), f. planta 
a slip, young plant.J A nursery gronnd ; also fig. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Seminaryes and pou of 
pride and luxury, 1664 Evetyy Sy/va_ (1776) 38 A very 
small Plantarium or Nursery, will in a few years, stock a 
vast Extent of Ground. ». 

Plantation (plenté'fan). [ad. 1. plantation- 
em planting, transplanling, n. of action f. planfare 
to plant; sec -aTion. Cf. F. plantation (1486).] 
_1. The action of planting, the placing of plants 
in the soil so that they may grow. Now rare. 

14590 Mirour Saluactoun 1065 Aarons 3erde fructified 
without plantasaaie. 16x2 Cart, Suite lap Virginia 6 
In Aprill they begin to plant, but their chiefe plantation 15 
in May. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 419 In Bowre and Field 
he sought, where any tuft Of Grove or Garden-Plot more 
pleasant lay, Thir tendance or Plantation for delight. 1724 
Swirr Drapier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V. tt. 129 The manifest 
defects in the acts concerning the plantation of trees. 1816 
‘'T. Taytor in Pamphieteer VIII. 469 She instructed the 
Eleusinians in the plantation of corn. 


PLANTATION, 


b. fig. The action of establishing or founding 
anything,-¢.g. a religton; the implanting (of a 
quality) ; + the laying out (of wealth), 

r605 Bacon vide. Learn, 1. vi. § 13 Those instruments, 
which it pleased God to nsa for the plantation of tbe faith. 
1620 I. Beounr Aforz Suds. 327 The place where holinessc, 
and religion, aymed to haue thelr Eo plantation, 
1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol, 183 Heaven and Nature 
concur in the plantation of that quality [fortitude] in the 
hearts of men. 1798 Horstey Sern. (1811) 247 The planta- 
tion of churches and the propagation of the gospel, 

c, The settlement of persons in some locality ; 
esp, the petting of a colony; colonization. 

1886 J. Hooxea /Jist, fret. Ep. Ded., Not for anie religion 
or plantation of a Commonwealth, 1610 T. BLexee- 
nasser (¢it/e) A Direction for the Plantation in Ulster. 
3610 (#i#/e) A true and sincere Declaration of the Purpose 
and Ends of the Plantation begnn in Virginia, r6a5 N. 
Carrenter Geog. Del. u. xiii. (163 arg ¢ first planta. 
tion of Inhabitants immediately after the Deluge. a 1645 
Masticton Sure. Wore. in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. th. 317 
Before theyre plantation in Worcestershire they weare of 
Rageley. 1678 Petty Pol. Anat, vii, The old protestants 
of Gucen Elizabeth and King James's plantation..did not 
much love the new English, who came over since 1641. 
1788 Paizsriey Lect, /fsst, nit. xvi, 143 Before the discovery 
of America and the plantation of our colonies, the interest 
of money was generally twelve per cent. all over Europe. 
1870 Atheneunt 23 July r10/2 Plantation meant the 
establishment of Englishmen as landowners in Ireland, tbe 
extermination of native proprietors, and the reduction of 
the inhabitants at large to slavery. 

2. An assemblage of growing plants of any kind 
which have been planted. 

1869 ee Pricy Council Scot, UW. 32 Destroy and put 
away .. a biggingis, munitionis, plantationis and commo- 
diteis within and about the same. 1649 Burrua Eng, Jimprov. 
dinpr, (2653) 157 So thou must go on throughout thy whole 
Plantation, 168 Sta T, Baowne Gard. Cyrus i, Which 
was no ordinary plantation, if..it contained all kindes of 
Plants. 174: Compl. Fant-Piece ui. iii. 404 Make Planta- 
tions of the Suckers or Cuttings of Goosberries, Currants, 
and Rasberries. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Ouion, About 
October all their leaves die away, which has occasioned 
some to think all the plantation (7.¢. onion-bed] lost. 1846 
J. Baxtea Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 71 Culture, &e. of 
the Common Artichoke... 1 also prefer one single row to 
a regular plantation or bed, on account of the better admis- 
sion of light and air. 

b. Now, esf., a wood of planted trees. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. iv. 15 You will have 
the true Plott of your Ground, or Park, or Wood-land, 
or Plantation. 1739 Grav Let. Poems (1775) 71 On either 
hand vast plantations of trees, chiefly mulberries and 
olives. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. a)s.v. Lhanbryd, A plain 
- covered with corn, grass, or plantations. 1846 M¢Cucroct 
Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) !. 546 During the last half century, 
many very large additions have been made to the planta. 
tions of Scotland.. .The total woodland must, at thismoment 
. considerably exceed 1,000,000 acres. 

+3. fg. That which has been planted, fonnded, 
or settled, as aninstitution,a mission station. Ods, 

1570 Foxe 4. & M. (ed. 2) 1053/1, I take it [auricular 
contession] for a plantation, not planted by God in his 
worde. $653 E. Cnisennace Cath. //ist. 83 The Apostles 
amongst themselves were equall, and their several! planta- 
tions coordinate and equal. 1704 Newson Fest. § Fasts 
vii. (1739) 90 Both [were] sent down Ky i Apostles to 
Samaria, to settle the Plantations Philip had made. 

b. An oyster-bed: see PLant v. 1b. 

189s W. K. Baooxs Oyster 1a7 Before the bottom was 
laid out in private plantations, there were very few persons 
living there. A 

4. A settlement in a new or conquered country ; 
acolony. Also fransf. Obs. exc. Hist. (Cf 1 A 
Chiefly those formed in the New World, and on the forfeited 
lands in Ireland ; also, the ancient colonies of Greece, etc. 
1614 Sytvestea Bethulia's Rescue 1.385 (Bees) Else-wbere 
to plant thelr goodly Colonies; Which keep, still constant, 
in their new Plantation, r6aa Carr. Satu (¢itde) New 
Englands Trials. ..With the present estate of that happie 
Plantation, begun hy but 60 weake men In the yeare 1620. 
1635 Pacirr CAristianogr. t. it. (1636) 86 In America, there 
be diverse Plantations of the English, Dutch, and French. 
41656 Ussier Ann. vi. (1658) 169 Heraclea, a plantation 
of the city of Megara. 1687 Perry Pol. Arith. Pref. 
treland and the Plantations in America..are a Burthen 
to England, unius Lett. i. (1820) 6 A new office 
is established for the business of the plantations. 1800 
Cocqunoun Conn, Thames xi, 328 All goods of the pro- 
duce of Ireland, and the British Plantations. 1865 Mertvace 
Rom, Emp. VIL. Ixiii. 42 Roman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Doiester, 
b. A company of settlers or colonists. Ods. 

1647 Staryiton Jxeenad a3: Ascanins .. carrying forth 
& plantation of men, ..found a white sow with 30. pigges 
sucking her, 1651 Horars Leviath. 1. xxiv. (1839) 239 Those 
we call plantations, or colonies. .are numbers of nieti sent out 
from the commonwealth, under a conductor, or governor, to 
inhabit a foreign country, either formerly void of inhabi-* 
tants, or made void then by war. @z71g Buanet Own 
pee Cer) Ul. 3at (an, 1682) This revived among them [the 
gentry] a design..of carrying aver a plantation to Carolina, 
_ 9. 0 send (prisoners, etc.) fo the plantations, 
le, to penal service or indentured lahour in the 
colonies, ‘a method of treating criminals of all 
kinds much In favour during the 17th century’ 
(C. H. Firth in Eng. Hist. Rev., 1889, 335). 

As the labour was chiefly on the plantations in sense 5, the 
phrase tended to be associated with that sense, 

1650 Acts Parl, Scot. (Recd. ed.) V1. 11. 745, To deliver 
unto MF Samuel Clarke, to transport to Virginia, goo 
Prisoners of the Scots [taken at Dunbar].. according tosuch 
desires as shall bee made by anie who will carrie them to 
Sig al a enmity to this Commonwealth. 1658 
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Mercurins Politicus 24-3 May, Divers persons..who were 
in the late rebellious insurrection, were to be sent away to 
the foreign plautations. ¢1664 in Burnet Ozun Time i. 
(1724) 1. 209 If his Majesty had any such intention, he 
wonld rather choose to be sent toa plantation, 1760 Buaxr 
Corr, (1844) 1. 73 Will the law suffer a felon sent to the 
plantations, to hind himself for life? 1849 Macautay /lisé. 
Eng. v. 1. 66a Some of them had been f, 

test should be sent to the plantations, 

5. An estate or farm, esp. in a tropleal or sub- 
tropical country, on which cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, coffee, or other crops are cultivated, formerly 
chiefly by servile labour: see PLANTER 4. 

1706 Puttirs, Plantation, a Spot of Ground in America 
for the planting of Tobacco, Sugar-canes, &c. 1719 Dr. For 
Crusoe (s840) I. xi. 180, I had ..two plantations in the 
island. 1818 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) VI. 85 A person.. 
devised to Praag, pe rtation in_the island of Grenada, 
upon trust. 1837 Hr, Maatineau Soc. Aimer, HW. 143 They 
were seized npon by two slaves of the elation nae planta. 
tion. 1898 Besant Orange Girl 1. xxv, In Virginia every 
estate is a plantation.. with its servants and slaves. 

G6. That on which any structure is planted; 
a base, a foundation, a platform. Os. rare. 

@ 1680 Butea Rem. (1759) 1.352 You had better under- 
take to find out a Plantation for Archimedes his Engines 
to move the Earth. 1688 Carr. J. S. Fortification 69 
Platforms. .are the Plantations where the Guns are laid, 

7. attrib, and Comé., as (in senses 1,2) plantation: 
hoe, -making; plantation-like adj.; (sense 4) 
plantation-aloe, + -cause, tclerk, t-land, -sugar; 
plantation-built adj, ; (sense 5) plantation-coolie, 
-dance, -howse, -mansion, -negro, -slave, slyle; 
+ plantation-acre, an acre in plantation-measure; 
= the Irish acre; + plantation-measure, the 
variety of land-measure foatly used in the plan- 
tations of Ireland, in which the acre contained 
7840 sq. yards; plantation-mill, a mill suitable 
for use on a plantation, for crushing oats, etc. ; 
+ Plantation Office, early name of the Colonial 
Office; plantation song, a song of the kind sung 
hy negroes on the American plantations. 

177t-a (vish Actix & 12 Geo. HI, c. at § § Any bog of 
less dimensions than ten “plantation acres. 1766 Conipi. 
Farmer s.v. Purging, The Succotrine aloes should always 
be preferred to the Barbadocs, or *plantation nloes. 1709 
Lond. Gas, No. 4541/3 The Ship Rolland .., *Plantation- 
built. ae in Hanway Trav, (1753) ME. 1. xti. 68 Any 
other British or plantation-built ship. ee Buener 
Own Time wt. (1724) 1. 298 There was..a *Plantation- 
cause at the Conncil board. 1684 E. Cuamararayne 
Pres. St. England u, (ed. t5) 24x Ricard Savage, *Planta- 
tion Clerk. a1860 Aca. Smitw Lond. Med. Stud. (1861) 10 
He was about to practise his “plantation-dance up-stairs, 
and .. the eee might come down. 1766 Compl, Farmer 
s.v. Lucern, Before that time the flat *plantation-hoe may 
be used. 17aa De Fou Col. Sack (1840) 283, 1 came to the 
*plantation-house. 1639 /risk Act 15 Chas. /, sess. 11. c. 6 


aogeds..and the | 


§ 2 Towns, villages, hamlets, lands,..usually called “planta. | 


tion lands, in or neere the territories of Cloncolman, 
Maay Kinostey W. A/rica 642 He did his utmost to try 


and get the natives to embark on “plantation-making, ably | 


seconded by Mr, Billington, the botanist, 164" Ac? 18 
Chas. 1, ¢. 36 (/redand)* Plantation measure,.. every Acre 
thereof shall consist of eightscore Pearches or Poles. .of one 
and twenty foot. szgr-a /rish Act 1: “4 1a Geo. £17, ¢. ar 
$2 No greater quantity of such bog shall be so set toany 
one person than fifty acres, plantation measure. 1866 A. 
Fut Prine. Aled, (1880) 512 Among the *plantation negroes 
of the Southern States. 1753 De Foe's TourGt. Brit, (ed. 5) 
Il. 104 Where formerly was kept the Office of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, now abolished, is the *Plantation- 
office. 187s De Veet Americanions 116 The Negro- 
minstre] is the artist who blackens his face, adopts the 
black man’s manner nnd instrument, and recites his field 
and *plantation songs. 1896 Huncraroro Lonely Giré xiii. 
127 Singing plantation songs to the.. banjo. . 
Hence Planta‘tioner, one who took part in the 


plantation of Ulster; + Planta tionite, a colonist. 

2756 Afontior No, 71 WW. 384 Hear ye men of Britannia! 

ive ear ye... Plantationites | and such as dwell on the con- 
tinent of America. 1888 J. Haaaison Scot tn Ulster iv. 56 
The‘ plantationers ' came accompanied by clergymen. 

+ Planta‘tor. Oés. rare. [a. late L. plantator 
(Angustine) n plaater, transplanter, f planfare to 
plant ; sce -ATOR.] 

1. One who transplants something, e. B. a custom. 

1633 Litucow Trav. x 438 Can you draw from them [i.e. 
the French] .. a greater draught, then they draw from the 
Italian, for first they be Imitators ¢ next, Mutators; thirdly, 
Temptators; and lastly, your Plaotators, in all the varieties 
of vanity. 

2. A seltler, colonist, ‘ planter’. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 411 A great discouragment for our 
collonizd plantators there. 1654 H. L’Estraxce Chas. I 
(1655) 123 This year the protestants and English plantators 
in Ireland, began to grow into some discoatent. 

Plant-bug. tt Prant 58.1 + Bee sé.2] Any 
one of varions hemipterons insects (esp. of the 
family Capside) that infest, and feed upon the 
juices of, plants. Cf. PLANT-LOUSE. 

1864 Reader No. 97. 572/ Apbides, or plant-bugs. 

Planted (plantéd), s/.a. [f, Phanty. + -ED1.} 

1, Set in the ground, as a plant; fixed in the 
ground, set up, established, etc. : see PLANT v. 

14.. Voe.in Wr.-Wilcker {4 /nsitus, planted or grafted. 
©1440 Promp. Paro. ai | Plantyd, plantatus. _a162§ 
Jas. I Ps.i.3 Hee shall be like a planted tree. 1685 BaxTEn 
Paraphr. N. T. Acts xv. 36 Converted Souls and Planted 
Churches, must be further visited. 180 J. Gaauame Saddath 
(1839) 23/2 The planted standard falls Upon tho heaving 


1897 | 


| eabual planters had carried with them from Pritain. 
E. FE 


PLANTER. 


ground, 1864 Werastra, Planted (Joinery), fixed in place, 
as a projecting member or molding, after having been first 
wrought on a separate piece of stuff. 

2. Furnished with plants, trees, etc. 

84.. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 598/32 Odsitus,..byset a bowte, 


) or jim a bowte, 1719 z For Crasoe (1840) 1. vid. 118 
| It g 


looked like a plant arden. 1849 Macautay f/ist. 
Eng. it 1. 219 In the newly planted alleys of Versailles. 

tb. Se, Of a church or congregation : Supplied 
with a minister, settled. Ods. 

3699 T. Boston Art of Alan-Fishing (1900) 75 When thou 
goest to preach in planted pe stithaaines By 

t+ Plantein, O¢s, rare—'. In 4 plauntein. 
[?a. OF. plantin or ? planton young plant, deriv. 
of p/ante PLant.} A young plant. 

e1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. a3a Take n litil plauntein of a 
note [Aaruam plantam nucis| & take it vp of he ground 
wip alle hise rotis, 

Planteous, variant of PLainreous 06s. 

Planter (plantas). [f. Puant v. + -ER1,] 

I, Of persons. 

1. One who sets plants in the ground to grow, or 
who sows seed; hence, a culttvator of the soil, 
a farmer, an agriculturist. 

1382 Wveur Yer, xxxi, 5 Plaunte shul plaunteres (Vindy. 

fantabunt plantantes. ¢1473 Pret. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
Fale Hic plantator, a plantor. 1§75 Fexton Gold. Ep. 
(2577) 99 Fruites returne seedes to their planter. 1667 
Mutton P. ZL. 1. 691 Chos'n by the sovran Planter, when 
he fram'd All things to mans delightful use. 1726 W. 
Hamitton To Ctess of Eglintoun tw. Gentle Sheph., Or 
with th’ industrious planter dost thou talk, Conversing freely 
in an ev'ning walk? 1846 J. Baxtra Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 393 Planter of hops not obliged to give more than 
twenty-four hours’ notice of his intention to ween. 1856 
Emuason Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 78 The 
virtues of pirates gave way to those of planters, merchants, 
senators, and scholars, nar ae 

2. fig. One who plants a church, religion, insti- 
tution, or the like, which takes root and grows. 

163a Sanorason Serm. 1, 287 St. Peter, and St. Paul, the 
two chiefest planters of the churches. $7z0 Paioraux Orie. 
Tithes it, 36'The Ministers of the Gospel who were to 
sent out to be the first Planters of tt, 1870 FE. Arner 
Ascham's Scholem. Introd, § 5 These Planters of the ancient 
Literature in England hoped well of their Mother Tongue. 

3. Oue of the persons who ‘plant’ or found a 
colony; an carly settler, 2 pioncer; a colonist; in 
Ireland, one of the English or Scotch settlers 


planted on forfeited lands in the 17th ce. Ais/. 

1620 E. Beount //orez Suds. 533 They severally gine dif. 
ferent orders, and customes, according to the intent and 
purpose of the first Planters, 1630 A. Foknson's Kingd. & 
Contunw, 641 A new Colony and plantation... The Planters 
sustaine themselves by what God and Nature affords them 
for their Inbour upon the place. 1657 Caomweart Sf. a1 Apr., 
We have settled almost all the affairs in Ireland: the rights 
and interests of the soldiers there, and of the planters and 
adventurers. 1677 Hate Prin, Orig. Alan, 197, Where 
the Accessions [to a Colony] are but thin and sparing, and 
scattered among the Natives of the Country where they 
come,.it falls out that the very first Planters do soon de- 

enerate in their Habits, Customs and Religion. 1699 
peasy Phal. 334 The Planters were the Phoczans, who 

Harpagus. 1 G. CHALMERS 
he law of Gavil-kind, which the 
1868 

owaros Ralegh 1. xxi 479 The written records of... 
Ralegh's persistent labours as a planter are numerous. 
b. In Ireland, in rg9the., A person settled in 


the holding of an evicted tenant. 

1890 Daily News 18 June 3/5 Mr. McCarthy gave .. the 
reason for this refusal to sanction sales under the Ashbourne 
Act to the planter or emergency tenants who replaced the 
old tenants. 1892 Pall Afall G. a2 Sept. 4/3 ' If the Govern- 
ment don't put ‘em (the planters) out, we will’, said one of 
the men to me. 1894 Daily News 20 Apr. 4/7 What does 
Mr. Morley propose to do with the man who is settled on 
the farm—the ‘planter’, as he is called, 2 name of historical 
memory in Ireland? - s 

4, The proprietor or occupier of a plantation 
or cultivated estate, orig. in the W. Indies and 
the southern colonies of N. America; now ased 
generally of such persons in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. Often in comb., as coffte-, 
colton-, indigo-, sugar-, tobacco-planter, 

1647 Waao Simp, Codler (1843) 4 The Sub-planters of a 
West-Indian Island. 1660 Hicxeatneit. Famaica (1661) 
19 Another singular benefit to the Planter, is the large num- 
bers of wild Horses, 1706 Puituirs, Plaxter, .. also a 
Master, or Owner of a Plantation in the West-Indies. 172 
Dr Fos Voy. round World (1840) 220 One of the ptt 
Prisoners was a planter, as it is called in the West Indies, 
or a farmer, as we should call it in England. 1858 J. B. 
Noaton Jofics 269 A planter of the Sheveroy Jlills wrote 
to me that he bad detected some women stealing bis coffee, 
s879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 209/a Before leaving the 
hands of the planter, the cotten is subjected to a rough 
cleaning process. ARS 

5. One who forms, owns, or maintains oyster-beds, 

1892 Law Tintes XCIL. 177/2 Mr. Williamson, a very 
large oyster planter and dealer im oysters. eg 

Austral. slang, One who sieals aad hides 


cattle: see Prant v. 8. . 
1890 'R. Boroazwooo Col. Reformer xxv. 111, 54 What's 
a little money. .if. .your children grow up duffers (sc, cattle- 
duffers) and planters ? , hi 
7. Newfoundland. The owner of fishing or ship- 
ping ‘plant’: see qnots. a 
1860 Baatterr Dict. eee: ae Ds fA. 
d, son engaged in the fishery. . 
Seat estou hedland Fivleries to (Fish. Exhib. Publ The 


were driven out of Asia b 
Catedonia 1. 1. vi 306 


PLANTERDOM. 


sailing vessels were in a large dear the property of resi- 
dent ‘planters’, whose earnings he! ped to swell the common 
wealth. 1895 R. G. Taaer in Outing (U.S.) XXVIT. 19/4 
Over one-half of these Labrador-going fishermen are what 
are termed ‘planters, sharesmen and crews -» A “planter 
may either be the owner of a *plant 5 speculating on his 
own account, or an agent in charge of a merchant's plant. 
II. Of things or beasts. . 

8. An implement or machine for planting or 

sowing seeds: often in comb., as corn planter, 


cotton-seed planter, potato planter. : 

1856 Engineer I. 14/1 The accompanying engravings repre- 
sent .. improvements in hand corn planters. 1874 Knicut 
Dict, Mech. 25/1 Seed-planter. .Sugar-cane planter. 

9. U.S, Asnag formed by a tree-trunk embedded 
in a more or less erect position in a river. 

1802 A. Exticotr Journal (1803) 123 From the mouth 
of the Ohio .. it is not safe to descend the river in the 
night, unless the boat be uncommonly strong, on account 
of the sawyers and planters, 1812 Brackenrince Views 
Louisiana (1814) 43 In time, the trees thus fallen in, become 
sawyers and planters; the first .. named from the motion 
made by the top when acted ea by the current, the others 
are the trunks of trees of sufficient size ta resist it. 1860 
Bartiett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Planter,..the most danger- 
ous among the ‘snag and sawyer’ family, to which vessels 
navigating the Western rivers nre exposed. 1884 T. W. 
Hicainson in Harper's Mag. pine 125/t Their talk was of 
the dangers of the river; of * planters and sawyers '. 

10. Pugilistic slang. A blow plaated, a well- 
directed blow: cf, Puanr z 7. 

1821 Sporting rae VIII. 234 Smith pnt in a dreadful 
planter on Powell's throat. \ e 

Ll. collog. A horse that has the habit of refusing 
to move, 

2864 TREVELYAN Compet. Wallah (2866) 140 Mofussil horses 
..are incorrigible planters, considering it essential ta their 
dignity to stand perfectly still for ten minutes after they 
have been put hetween the shafts. ' 

Hence Pla‘nterdom, the class or social order of 
planiers or owners of plantations in America, the 
West Indies, etc.; Planterly a., befitting a planter 
(in sense 4); Pla‘ntership, the office or condition 
of a planter. 

1603 T. Cartwricnt en Rhem. N. T. (1618) 379 
That God should bestow the grace of Apostleship an 
Plantership upon him_rather then upon Apollo, 1797 
Encyel, Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 793/« He (James Ramsay] stood, 
in opinion, a rebel against the interest and_ majesty of 
plantership, 1827 Lo.Broucnamin Lie § Lett. Z. Macaulay 
{1900) 445 That heathenly and planterly and almost slave- 
trading speech, 1838 arate: Brit. (ed. 7) XVIN. 778/2 In 
the West Indies, plantership denotes the management of 
a sugar plantation. 186z Russet, Diary North & S. (1863) 
1. 186 Meeting only two or three vehicles containing female 
planterdom on little excursions of pleasure or business, 

[Pla-nticle, error for PLANTULE, q.v.] 

Plantie-cruive. Also planta-, planti-, 
planty-, -crew, -erti. dial, (Shetl, & Orkn.) [f.Se. 

plantie, dim. of Pirayt sd,1+Cruive.] A kitchen- 
garden enclosure. 

1814 J. Susrrerr Agric. Suro, Orkn. 80 note, The plants 
nre raised from seed sown in little enclosnres of turf,.. called, 
in Orkney, planta crews. 1814 Scotr Diary 4 Aug. in Lock- 
tart, Some dozen of these little enclosures nhont twenty or 
thirty feet square are in sight at once. They are called 
planty-eruives, 1822 — Prrate xxx, 1876 [see Cruive 3). 
1898 Crark NV. Gleanrs 166 (E. D. D.) Robbing a bee's nest 
in the wall of his planti-crit, 

+Planti-genous, a. Ods. rare. [f.L. type *p/an- 
tigen-us (f. planta plant + -gen-us born: cf. terri- 
genus) +-0US.]) Generated or sprung from plants. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3004 That the divers races of 
Ichneumons are generated hy their respective Animal- 
parents, and peiticolerly that those, which the divers Ex. 
crescencies o} Vegetables produce, are not plantigenous. 

Plantigrade (plevntigréid), a. (sb.) Zool. [a. 
F. plantigrade (Geoffroy and Cuvier 1795), in 
mod.L. plantigradus walking on the sole of the 
foot, f L. planta sole + -gradus going, walking.] 

Walking upon the soles of the feet (opp. to 
Dicitionave); also said of the feet, or of the 
walk, of an animal. (In this general sense, man 
is a plantigrade animal.) Commonly restricted 
to the former tribe P/antigrada of carnivorous 
mammals, comprising several quadrupeds now dis- 
tributed in various families, as the heat, wolverene, 
badger, racoon, etc. 

(3831 Lncyel, Brit. (ed. 7) I. 10/4 The animals di: 
Reg eae the name of deme. are BenEveuits a 
port themselves on the entire foot. 1836-9 Tedd’s Cycl. 
Anat. \1, 978/2 The hinder fect in the whole of this order 
are plantigrade. 1875 Sir W. Tuaner in Encycl. Brit. 1. 
830/1 The hnman foot, therefore, is a pentadactylous, planti- 
grade foot. 1877 Cours Fur Anim. vii. 188 They are 
terrestrial animals,..the walk is plantigrade. 

b, In reference to human beings: Placing the 
whole sole of the foot upon the ground at once in 
walking; flat-footed. 

1837 C. ce Grice in Lamé's Wes. (1876) J. 7 His [Lamb's] 
step Weg parece which made his walk slow and pecn- 
liar, 186x Russett Diary North 5 S. (1863) ¥. 384 He [the 
negro) is plantigrade and curved as to the tihia. 

ce. transf, Of or belonging to a plantigrade 
animal, as a bear. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, x}. (1856) 362 A hirsute, bearded 
fellow, with the true planti e countenance, 1860 O. W. 


Hormss £ésie V. iv, The black bear alone could have set 
that plantigrade seal, 
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B. sb. A plantigrade animal; csp. one of the 
| former order Plantigrada : see ahove. . 
| 3895 Kirpy Had. § dust. Anim. Il. xvii, 21a The Planti- 
grades are so called because they walk, like man, upon the 
whole foot. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1874) 7 With the 
exception of the plantigrades or bear family. 
Planting, v4/. sd. [f. Puaxt v, + -1nG1] 
1. The action of the vh. PLANT, in various senses, 
61000 lfric’s Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 149 Propaginatio, 
wintwiga pene: 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilger. 21798 But 
t o 


thow shalt ageyo retourne Toward the heggh hyr 
plauntyng. 2583 T. Wasimncton tr. Micholay's Voy. i 
xvii. 20 They id} adnaunce their trenches and approaches | 


for planting of their ordinance. 1625 Bacon Exs., Planta- 
tions (Arb,) 530 Planting of Countries, is like Planting of 
Woods; For you must make account to leese almost Twenty 
yeeres Profit, and eapect your Recompence, in the end. 
1649 Proc, Comuiss. Gen. Assembly (1896) 285 Recommende 
to the Presbyterie the planting of that Kirk with diligence. 
1702 C. Matuer (ééd/e) Magnalia Christi Americana: ar, 
the Ecclesiastical History of New-england, from Its First 


Planting in the Year 1620. unto the Year..1698. 1818 ia 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 573 The planting of 


Clare Hall walk. .with Ivy. 

+b. Position, situation. Obs. ; 

1g85 T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. xvii 20 A bill, 
from whence we might easily see.. the planting of their 
campe and their approches. 

2. Concrete and collective uses. ; 

tea. A ae cutting, young plant, of a vine, ete. 

cx000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 13 Ele plantung pe min heo- 
fenlica feder ne plantode byp awurt-walod. 1382 Wycur 
Ps. exliii. x2 Whos sones; as newe plauntingis in ther jouthe, 
— Dan, xi.7 A plauntyng shal stonde of the buriownyng of 
hir rootis, 

b. A clump or bed of things planted; esf. a 
clump or wood of planted trees; a plantation. 
Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 

1632 Litucow Trav, x. 498 The delectable planure of 
Murray.., inriched with Cornes, Plantings, Pastorage. 1719 
De. For Crusoe (1858) 385 li they offered to..destroy any of 
the corn, plantings, buildings. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5866/3 
A considerable Gaantity of well advanc'd Forest Planting. 
rgas Ramsay Gentle Shepa. v. iii, Busy gardeners shall new 

anting rear. 181z Sir J. Sinciair Sys¢. //usd, Scot. t. 44 
Vicdpes are often accompanied with hedge-rows, and some- 
times by what are called belts of planting. 1854 H. Miter 
Sch. & Sch, (1858) 205 When the day was fine, I used to 
cle it hy the side of a mossy stream ..or inaneighbouring 
planting. 1892 T. E. Keener Old 6 New Eng. Country 
Life 48 \n the woods and plantings trees are being felled. 

3. attri, and Comb., as planting district, pro- 
duce, season, work; planting-ground, (@)a place 
where crops are planted; (6) ‘a place where 
oysters are sown or planted’ (Cent. Dict.); 
planting-plough: see quot, 1832; planting- 
stick, a dihble. 

1552 Huoet, Plantyngestycke ardebyll, Aastinnm. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. (x721) II, 269 Being cut off about the 
beginning of Planting-season, it will grow. 1719 Lonpon & 
Wise Comfl. Gard, 215 We make with a planting-stick, 
holes about four Inches deep. 1769 E. Bancrorr Guiana 
369 He recurs to his planting-gronnd for his future pro- 
vision. 1833 Planting 56 in Libr, Uses. Auowt., Husd. U1, 
For the preparation of heath soils, incumbent on sand or 
loose gravel, an improved paring plongh, which we call 
Fyshe Palmer's planting plough, is a valuable implement. 
1878 J. Incus Sport & W, xvii,2a2 Let him leave the planting 
districts, and go up to the wastes of Ondh. 

Planting, f//.¢. [f£ Puant v. + -1ne2] 
That plants. 

1827 Stevaant Planter’s G, (1828) 1 A ‘ Planting Nation’, 
or, to speak with more correctness, a ‘ Nation af Planters’. 

b. Owning or cultivating plantations (in the 
colonies or semi-tropical countries). 

1856 Oxmsten Slave States 272 From the beginning the 
planting aristocracy had merely been living on its capital. 
1884 Pall MallG,27 May 2/2 On behalf af the Queensland 
planting community. 1893 Wert. Gaz, 25 Sept, 3/1 Those 
who in the seventeenth century brought slavery iato the 
planting colonies, 

o. Cattle-stealing (Austra/.): see PLant v, 8, 

1890 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Col. Reformer xx. Il. 152 That 
planting rascal Joe. 

+Plantisoun. Os. rave—', [9. OF. plantei- 
sun, -esor (12th c.):—L. plantalion-em.] A plant. 

ex400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 92 Anoper planti- 
at e sayd for collodionn bat engendrys (hate and con- 

em pi 

Plantivorous (plenti-véres), @. [f. mod.L. 
plantivorus plant-eating + -ous.] Devonring plants. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. (citing Westwood), 

Plantless (pla‘ntlés),a. [f,PLantsd,1 + -Lzss,] 
Destitute of plaats ; without vegetation. 

@ 1846 Edind, Rev. cited in Worcester. 

Pla‘ntlet. [£ Puan s6.1+ et 


bryo or undeveloped plant. b. A 
tiny plant. 

1816 Kerru Phys, Bot. 11.17 At the end of the ninth day 
the plantlet had wholly escaped from its integuments. 1877 
Fr. Heath Fern W, 10 This plantlet or embryo consists of 
two principal organs united to each other. 1878 ~ |Wood- 
land Trees 23 Temporary abiding places of the plantlets. 

Plantlike (plantjaik), @. [f. Puanr sd.1 + 
*LIKE.] Resembling a plant or that of a plant. 

1567 Martet Gr, Forest 26 So long is he plantlike. 1844 
Marc. Furier Wont. 19th C. (1862) 114 His song tended to 
reinstate a plant-like gentleness in the development of energy. 
1888 Roteston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd, 20 Nutri- 
tion becomes holophytic or completely plantlike, 


a. An em- 
iminative or 


PLANULOID. 


Plantling. [f. Puanr sé.1+-11Ne.) A little 
or youag plant; a plantlet. 

1766 Alusenwe Rust. V1. 53 The plantlings, transplanted 
to'a proper close bed. 1862 W. Barnes in A/acw. Mag. 
June 126/2 A pea is planted, and there spring from it a 
rootling and a plantling. 

Plant-louse (plantjlaus). Any small hemi- 
pterous insect that iafests plants; esf. an aphis. 

1808 Priscitta WaKEFIELD Dow. Kecreat, iv, It is called 
the aphis, puceron, vine-fretter, or plant-louse. 1815 Kirsy 
& Sp. Lntomot, iii, (1818) I. 67 Hemiptera, consisting of 
Bugs, Cicada, .. Plant-lice, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 2 in the aphis (puceroa or green-plant louse) 
through all its divisions. 

b. Comé. plant-louse-lion [after ANT-Lion], 
an ‘aphis-lion’, which preys on aphides, the larva 
of various /femerobtide, or lace-winged flies. 

380g Priscitta Waxkerietp Dom. Recreat. iv, An insect 
called the plant-lonse-lion. 

Planto-cracy. [irreg. f. PLant(ER + -ocracy, 
after aristocracy, etc.] A dominant class or caste 
consisting of planters (ia the W. Indies, etc.), 

@ 1846 Eclectic Reo, cited in Worcester. 31865 Aforn, 
Star 12 Dec., In the midst of a fierce conflict with the 
plantocracy in British Guiana. 1889 J. J. Tuomas Fron- 
dacity 254 The irritation and rancour seething in the breast 
of the new plantocracy. 

+ Plantoun. 00s. rare. Also pleunt-. [a. 
OF. planton a young shoot, deriv. of p/ante PLANT 
s6.1] A plant or ? young plant. 

¢1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 92 Of pe kynde of 
plauntonns ys oon pat ereenc langour,.. whos floures er 
whit, onerpassant pe lenys. /éid., Anober ys of be maner 
of plantouns pat ys helefull. 3 

Pla‘ntsman. f. plants’, possessive case of 
Pian sb.1 4 Man sd, / A narseryman, a florist, 

1881 Gard. Chron. XVUL 770 A picture the plantsman..is 
not likely soon toforget. 1900 Vafures Apr. p72 Long ex- 
perience. .often enables the plantsman to make coojectures 
which afterwards prove to be correct. : 

|| Plantula (plenti#a). Antom. [mod.L. dim. 
of planta sole of the foot.) An accessory lobe or 
process occurring between the claws in various 
insects. Hence Plantular @., pertaining to the 
plantnla. 
| 1826 Kirav & Sp. Entomol. 111. 386 Pseudonychia...Two 

stiff claw-like bristles, that terminate the Plantnla, 1895 

Camb, Nat. Hist. Vv. ros Between the claws there is 

frequently a lobe or process,..varied in different Insects, 

called empodinm,arolium, palmuia, plantula,psendonychium, 

or pulvillus. ‘ Z 

Jantula‘tion. Bot. rare. [a. F. plantulation 

(Richard 1808), n. of action f. assumed L, *A/antu- 

lare, £. plantula: see next.] The development of 


therndimentary plant fromtheemhryo; germination. 

1819 Linoxey tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits § Seeds 68 We 
call germination that first spontaneons action... Perhaps it 
might .. be called Plantulatioo, since the formation and 
developement of a little plant is the result. 1858 Mayne 
Expor. Lex. Plantulatio,..term by L, CG Richard for 
the developement of the embryo during germination: 


plantuiation. 
| Plantule (plecntizl). Bot. 2? Obs. [ad. mod. 


L. plantula, dim. of planta a shoot, slip.] An 
embryonic or rudimentary plant. 4 
ia Puitus, Plantula Seminalis, (among Herbalists) 
is the little Herb that lies as it were an Embryo in minia- 
ture in every Seed.] 1733-40 Tut Horse-hoeing Hush. 
Add. 264 “Tis as unreasonable to suppose a Power in an 
animal or vegetable Body to produce Animatctes ar Plan- 
tules from inorganical Matter te Secretions of the Aliment. 
1766 Compl Farmer s.v. Seed, The rest of the seed serves 
to feed the young plant, or plantule. 1792 KE. Darwin Bod. 
Gard, 1. Notes 106 After fecundation a body hegins to appear 
. which in process of time proves to be two lobes containing, 


a plantule. 1865 Reader No. 143. 355/2 The production of 
amyliferons plantules. 
|| Planula (pleni@la), Zoos, Pl. -e. _[mod. 


L., a little plane, dim, of p/anus Puane @.] The 
flat-shaped ciliated free-swimming embryo of cer- 
tain Hydrozoa; hence extended to a similar em- 


bryo in Ccelenterates generally. " 

1870 Nicuotson Man. Zool. 89 The embryo is a free- 
swimming, abloag, ciliated body, termed a planula. 1877 
Houxtey Anat. Jnv. Anim, iit. 146 In most Hydrophora the 
ciliated, locomotive, plannia becomes elongated and fix 
hy its aboral pole. 1878 Bert. Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat. 
Developed, just like the Hydroid-Palyps, from a planula, 
which is at first free, and which afterwards becomes fixed. 

attrib. 1887 Soutas in Encycl, Brit. XXM1. 425/2 The 
history of the second or planula type lof development] has 
been thoroughly worked out by Schulze in a little incrusting 
Tetractinellid sponge (Plakina monolopha, Schulze). 

So Plannlan, a planula; Plavnular 2, (@) 
of flattened form ; (6) pertaining to or of the natare 
of a planula; Planulate a., of a flattened form; 
Planuliform a. of the form of a planula; 

*Planuloid a., resembling a planula. 

1886 Geppes in Encycl. Brit, XX. 420/2 The ar 
from Pratozoa to Metazoa wns, according to Biitschli, 
effected neither by “planutan nor gastrula but bya disk-like 
‘placula’. 1858 hunts Expor. Lex, Planularis, appli 
by Lamarck to a section (P/anulares) of soft worms having 
flat bodies: “planular. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Planiular, 
pertaining toa Plannla. 1846 Dana Zoopfh. (1848) 570 The 
cells are nearly circular, contiguous, or *planulate. 1877 
Huxtey Anat, Inv. Anim. vii, 459 In the fresh-water 
Polyzoa, the ippregmnted avum gives rise to a saccular 
*planuliform embryo, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lete *Planuloid, 
the same as Planndiformn. 


PLANURE. 


+Pla‘nure. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. planure= 
It. pianura plain, f. L. ae level ground: see 
-unz.] A flat or level district, a plain. Hence 
+ Pla-nured a., situated in a plain. 

1632 Litncow 7rav. 1. 40 The Territo(rly of Venice..io 
the planure is narrow, but stripeth larger among the hills 
andllakes. é6id, vii. 367 The two Hills on both sides the 
planur'd Citty..are ouer-cled with streetes and  ouses. 
dbid. x. 498 The delectable planure of Murray. 

| Planuria (plinifierid). Path. Also in angli- 
clzed form planury (plecniiiri). [f. Gr. wAdvo-s 
wandering, straying + -U1IA, f. otipov urine.) Dis- 
charge of urine through an abnormal channel, e.g. 
a fistula. 

1853 Duxcutson Afed. Lex., Planuria, discharge of urine 
through unwonted ways. 1858 Mayne £xfos, Lex., lanu- 
ria,..planu'ry. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Planuria, the passage 
of urine through a fistulous opening. Péan'ury, the same 
as Planuria. 

Planxty (ple nksti). Jrisk Afusic. Also 8 
plangstee, plansty. [Derivation unknown. 
App. not native Irish, see Pelrie, Auctent Alusic 
Ireland (1855) 13-15. (Some suggest its 
formation in some way from L. p/angére to strike, 
beat.)] ‘A harp tune of a sportive and animated 
character, moving in triplets. It is not intendcd 
for or often adaptable to words, and is slower in 
pace than the jig’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

1790 J. Wiuttams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 6 Vd make him 
chaunta solema drinenundud Or fected plangstee, pan 
or quaint air. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 47 He.. leaves at every 
hospitahle mansion ..a planxty, celehrating the virtues, 
charms, or high descent of the hostess. 285 T. C. Croxer 
Fairy Leg, 288 He could play jig and planxty without end. 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xix, Dick Dawson was whist- 
ling a planxty and eyeing his man. 2858 G, Petate Ane, 
Music fret, 14 Of the Planxty and the Pleraca..the differ- 
ence seems to me to be only in names which are convertible, 
..In a collection of Irish partes, chiefly of Carolan's compo- 
sition, published .. in 1810, the term Planxty [is] given 
as the English name, and Pleraca as the Irish one of the 
same tune... The tunes called Planxties, as well as those 
called Pleracas, owe their origin, if not, as 1 believe, their 
names to Carolan [died 1738]. Woe Dae Chron. 17 Mar, 
All last night they danced in Caxton Hall ..—slip jigs, 
ae planxties, and never a foreign dance among 
nem 

Plap(plep),v. [Onomatopeeic: ef. for beginning 
plash, for end flap, slap. Sce also Sag tntr, 
To come down or fall with a flat impact, and 
with the sound that this makes, Also as sé. or 
adz., in pbr. ta ploy plap. 

1846 Tuackeray Corntill to Cairo x, Constantinople 
beauties .. waddling and plapping in their odious yellow 

pooshes. 385§ — Newzcorres Ixvi, Hark, there is Barnes 

ewcome’s eloquence still plapping on like water from 
acistern, 1860 — Round. Papers, Christmas Tree yog The 
white bears winked their pink eyes, as they plapped up and 
down by their pool. 1894 Crocker Naiders 231 The rain 
drops played ‘ plap’ on my naked skin, 

| Plaque (plak). ne plaque: sce PLACK.] 

1, An ornamental plate or tablet of metal or 
porcelain, of quadrangular, round, oval, or other 
tegular form, either plain or decorated with 
figures, intended to be hung up as a wall-decora- 
tion, or to be inserted in a piece of furniture, etc. 

1875 MasKett /vories 4x The plaques have borders with 
foliated omaments; birds and animals, flowers and fruits, 
filling the intermediate spaces. 1875 Fortnum Aéaiofica 
iii. 23 A votive plaque preserved in the museum of the hdtel 
Cluny, at Paris. 1879 i; J. Youre Ceram. Art 38 Picture. 
ee ting on the flat surface of porcelain plaques, 2884 Mas. 

» Prato Zévo xix, The brazen plaques above the mantel- 
piece resemhled menacing heads. 

b. A small omamental tablet worn as a badge 
of high rank in an honorary order. 

1848 Tuackenay Van, Fair xlix, A nobleman tightly 
gitthed, wich a large military chest, on which the plague of 

is order shone magnificently. /d/d. |xiv, Men wit pi wES 
and cordons. 1860 Russet Diary ¢ndia II. 239 In front 
of his turban there was a ing of diamonds and emeralds. 

2. a. Path. A patch of eruption or the like. 
1876 Bartnorow Afat. Med. (2879) 31x Before the exuda- 
tion has spread and consolidated into membranous plaques. 
3899 4 libutt’s Syst. Med, V111. 658 The eruption of hydroa 
Sestationis. consists of erythematous patches, some of which 
are rounded plaques. /did. 809 Plaques ike those of lichen 
ruber planus may be seen. , F 

b. Anat. A small flat discoidal formation, as 
a hematoblast or blood-plate. 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plague, a plate, A French word 
adopted of late by medical writers meaning either a small 
disc-like object, as a hlood-platelet, or a rounded patch. 

Plaquet, obs. form of PLAccaTE. 

— (plaket). [F. dim. of plague: see 
-ETTE. 


1, A small plaque or ornamental tablet. 

1888 Academy 8 Dec. 377/1 The work of another North 
Italian worker in bronre,. from an examination of several 
plaquettes from his hand. 1894 Zines 20 Feb, 3/1 In hronze 
there are statuettes, medals, and plaquettes in great pum- 
bers, 1 Westm, Gaz, 1 Dec. 7/2 At tha reception... each 
British } [.P, was presented with a beautiful silver plaquette 
r ting England and France fraternising. 

» Anat, = PLAQUE 2b. 

a Smithsonian Rep. 735 G. Wayem insists that the 
elements of the hlood, to whee he gave the name of hema. 
toblasts, are identical with the § plaquettes ', or corpuscules, 
described by Bizzozero, 
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Plas, plasce, plase, obs. forms of Piace. 

Plash (plef), 54.1 Forms: 1 pleac, pleso; 4 
plasoh, § plaiashe, playehe, 5-6 plasche, 
plasshe, 5- plash, (6, ? dial. plesh, 9 dial. 
ploah). [OE. plese, ME. plasch, cognate with 
MDu., Flem. f/asch pool, also MDu., Du., MLG., 
LG. plas, LG, plasse; app. of the same origin as 
PLAsH v.*%, prob. onomatoperic: cf. FLasu 3.1 
From the LG. came also OF. plasguier, plasquis, 
plassis a marsh (Froiss.), plaseg a damp meadow 
(Tonrnai 1443).) A shallow piece of standing 
water, a pool made by inundation or by lhe rain; 
a marshy pool ; a puddle. 

963 Grant by K. Eadgar ia Birch Cart. Sax. U1. re 
Ta duobus locis quze sic vocitantur Plesc et Eastun. /éyd. 
356 AErest of plasc in pone broc. .of mane lege to bam broce, 
of bam brocee pet xft in plesc. Pasg00 Morte Arth. 27 
Be-twyx a plasche and a flode, appore 2 flate lawnde. 
€ 1400 ritual Troy Bk. 6226 Eche stede stod ful, bothe 
plasch & polk, Of mennes blode that died there. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 403/t Plasche, or flasche, where reyne wat 
stondythe. € 3495 Piet. Voe. ia WeeWillcker 799/40 Hee 
lacuna, a playche of water. 1523 Lo. Beaners /roiss. 1. 
ceexevill, & Before them there was a great plasshe of 
standynge water. 1590 Spensea F. OQ. 11. viii. 36 The red 
blood flowed fresh, That underneath his feet soone made a 

urple plesh, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 41 ‘Two 
aes .- consulted when their plash was drie whither the 
should go. 1648-78 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Plas, Plasch, 
Plash of water. "773 Gent Mag. XLUTI. 539 Whea 
crossing any plash of water, she lifted him over. 1871 
Teunyson Last Tourn. 420 Many a glancing plash and 
sallowy isle. 

Comb, 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Afet. vi. (1626) 116 With 
shrubby osiers, and plash-louing reeds. 

Plash, 58.2 (adv. or int.) [Goes with Piasn 
v2, being (though known earlier) app. the sh. 
naming the act. In sense it is more directly akin 
to the vb. than to Piast $4.1] 

The noise made when any body strikes the sur- 
face of water so as to break it np, or planges into 
or through it; an act accompanted by this noise; 
n plunge, a splash. 

1513 Dovcras 2neis 1x. xiii 82 Than at the last, al sud. 
danly, with a plasch, Harnes and all togiddir..{he] lap into 
the flude, 582 Stanynurst /Zneés 1. (Arb,) 21 Doune the 
pilot tumbleth wyth plash round soommoned headlong. 
1808 Scorr Afarm, vi. xxxiv, Tweed's echoes heard the 
ceaseless plash, While many a broken_band, Disordered, 
through her currents dash, To gain the Scottish land. 1840 
Tnirtwate Greece VII. liv. 34 e plash of aumberless 
oars. 1866 Geo. Euiot F. /folt vii, Mr. Christian here let 
a lemon slip from his hand into the punch-bow! with a plash 
which sent some of the nectar into the company’s faces. 
1882 Mas. Rropect Pr. Wales’ Garden-Party 65 There was 
the plash of a water-fowl inthe stream, 1893 Letanp Afeon, 
1. 12 The mighty sturgeon. . falling on his side with a plash. 

b. The like noise produced when water or 
other liquid is dashed against or falls upon a body, 
or when masses of water dash ngainst each other ; 
an act producing this noise. 

1808 Scotr Sfarm. 11. xvili, The mildew drops fell one by 
one With tinkling plash upon the stone, 1814 — Ld. a, 
dstes ut. xxviii, The short dark waves, heaved to the land, 
With ceaseless plash kissed cliff or sand. 1837 Disaart 
Venetia 1. xii, The plash of the trouhled and swollen lake. 
1852 Heres Comp. Solit. ix. (1874) 155 The only noise was 
a plash of the water against a jetty. ; 

c. A heavy fall of rain. Se. and north, dial. (Cf. 
Da. plasregen, Ger. platzregernt, Da. plaskregn 
(pladsregn).] 

1Ba0 BSlackw. Mag. May 158/1 The thunder-rain, in 
large drops, came plash after plash on the blanket roof. 
1887 Ruskin Pretcrifa 11. 162 Penthouses .. to keep the 
plash of heavy rain from the house windows, 3 Weather 
Saw in Heslop Northumsd. Gloss., If the oak betore the ash, 
Then we're sure to have a plash. ; 

d. A splash of colour, or jig. of light, thrown 
upon a surface. 

1848 Loweu. Fable for Critics (ed. 2) Introd., The tall 
an i hemlocks, with moss on their stems, like plashes of 
sunlight. ' 

+e. trausf. (2)A liquid ume for the face. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 146 No Cahinets with curious 
Washes, Bladders and perfumed Plashes. . 

f. attrib, + plash-breach, tbe breaking of waves 
against the shore. 

1s8a Stanvuvast /Eneis ut. (Arb.) 83 Theese shoars were 
sundred hy the plash hreache, fame so doth vtter... Swift 
the sea with plasshing rusht in. 

B. adverbially or tnt. Witha plash: cf. Crasn. 
1842 J. Witson Chr. North 1, 3x Plash, plash, through 
the marsh, and then on the dry furze beyond. .away fly hare 
and hounds towards the mountain, 1866-7 LivincsToNE 
Last $rnis, (1873) 1. vil. 272 We go plash, elie in 
the lawn-like glade. 1897 Outin, wu. S.) XXX. 54/2 
lash, plash, the great drops pelted down furious and fast. 
+ Plash, 53.3 Ods. or dial. [f. Puasnv.1] A 

plashed bongh or bnsh; a plashed thicket. 

1638 Bratuwait Spir. Spicerie, etc. 427 The fresh fragrant 
flowers of Divine Poesie ., could not hke to be removed nor 
transported to those thorny places and Niger of the Law. 
1707 Mortimer //usd. ie I. a1 Avoid the laying of them 
too high, which draws all the Sap into the Plashes, 2827 
Nat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 522/1 There will be one plash for 
every interval between the stems of the plants. You must 
. lay the plashes with their points all one way. 


Plash (plxf), v1 Forms: 5-6 plashe, .6 
plascho, plasahe, 6,8 plach, 7 plaish, 6—plash, 


PLASH. 


(9 dial. plesh, plush). See alse Pieacn. [a. 
OF. plaiss(ijer, plai(s)cier, plassicr, pless(ier 
(3 sing. pres. plarsse, piaisce) :—late L. type *plec- 
tidre, t. *plectia twined or plaited hedge (whence 
OF. plaisse, plesse Se f. L. plectére to plait, 
interweave, twine. (Med.L. plessa (1215 ovirgulta 
rntplexa, Da Cange) and plessare were {. OF. plesse, 
plesser.) Cf. the cognate PLeacu, found somewhat 
carlier.] 

1. trans. To bend down and interweave (stems 
half cut throngh, branches, and twigs) so as to 
form them into a bedge or fence; = PLEACH vz. 1. 

149% [see Prasuine wd, sd"), 2543 Frtzners. Husd.§ 127 
At cuery two fote, or .til. fote, to leaue one set growyng 
not plasshed 1 and the toppe to be cut of foura fote hygh.. 
to stande as a stake..and to wynd the other that be pleched 
about them. 1543 — Surv. xxv. 43 Take a great boughe 
of a tree, and plasshe the bowes abrode. 1563 Gotvinc 
Cesar (1565) 4b, Cutting yong trees half a sunder and 
bowyng downe theyr toppes to the grounde, and plasshyn 
the boughes that growe thicke oute of the sydes wyth 
bushes and thornes betwene them, they brought to passe 
that their hedges were as good a defence to them as a wal. 
1895 Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Jirs Some of our men. .came 
to the trees which they {the Spaciards] had plasshed to 
make theyr palizadoe. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus iii. 7 
Some againe plant Cornell Trees, and plash them... to 
forme them into an hedge. 2732 J. James tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 59 Arbors made of the Trees plashed one over 
the other. 2844 Steruens B%. Farm Wl. 57: The hedger 
plashes down the stems he left standing. 

+b. To bend down, break down (trees, bnshes, 
or plants) for other purposes. Ods. 

16r5 Liste Du Bartas, Noe Past. Ded. 5 Plash thistles 
and presumptuous thorns That neare the way ae up 
among the corns. 1630 Lennaap tr. Charron's Wisd. 
vil. (1670) 279 Too much plenty howe down the corn! 
1684 Bunyan Pifgr. 1. (1847) 233 Christiana’s Boys. .being 
pleas'd with the Trees, had with the Fruit that did hang 
thereon, did Plash them, and began taeat, 3727 Braovey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Hart, Let him plash down small Twigs 
some above and some below. . . 

+c. To interlace (a fruil-tree in trellis-work); 
to support or train agninst a trellis or a wall. Ods. 

(e142z0: see Preacn v. 3.] Pe 1600 Distracted Emp i. i. 
in Bullen O. f°4. 11. 210 Our pore zetyred famytie must.. 
not be plashd Or propt agaynst the walls of pallaces. 1613 
Marknam Lag, /fusbandman ti xx. (1635) 226 As you 
use to plash a Vine against a wall. 1648 //sumting of Fox 6 
It cannot stand unles it be propped up, or plashed against a 
Wall. ae Woruince Cyder (1691) 39 It is usual with some 
to plash them to poles, to make a pallisade-hedge. p 

+d. To intertwine, interweave, like plants in 

a thicket. Oéds. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. (1663) 84 Stuck 
every where with most fragrant Roses and Violets all 
plashed so close together that we could not see the Rowers. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees t. 66 Trees. .kept (by cutting and 

laishing one branch within another) from growing very 
large. 1735 Somervitte Chase tv. 63 Thread the Brake 

With Thorns sharp-pointed, plash‘d, and Bri'rs tawoven. 

2. a. To make, dress, or renew (a hedge) by 
cutling the stems partly throagh, bending them 
down, and interlacing stems, branches, and twigs, 
so as to form a close low fence, which will in 
time grow in height; to lay (a hedge); = PLEach 
u. 2. 

1523 Firznzra, é/usd. § 127 To plasshe or pleche a hedge. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Flusd. 1. (1586) 50 The common 
hedge made of dead wood, well staked and thicke plashed, 
orrailde. 31626 Sure. & Maann. Country Farme 20 any 
of your Hedges were left vnplasht ia the $ pring, Jash them 
now, for it is an excellent Season, 1787 W. Marsa 
Norfolk 1, x01 The practice of plashing, or laying hedges, is 
in a great degree, unknown in this district. 1B9t T. Harov 
Tess9/1 The lanes are white, the hedges low and plashed. 

+b. To treat (a wood, or place full of trees or 
nnderwood) in the same way, in order to obstruct 

a. pass or entrance, or defend a fastness; to form 
hurdles, weirs, etc. by such interweaving. 

on . Hooxen Hist. fred in Holinshed Vl. 7/2 They.. 
did felf downe trees, plashed the wood, cast great trenches 
and ditches round about, and made it so strict, narrow, 
crooked, and strong, that there was no passage nor entrie 
for the enimie. 1633 1. Starroap Pac, Hid, u. xiv. (1810) 
376 Ina stcong Fastnesse of Bogg and Wood, which was on 
every quarter plashed. 1796 W. Maasuaut JV. England I. 
821 plash the sides (or outer brinks of the mounds), and 
shovel out the ditches. 1875 in Kxicut Diet. Afeck. 

Hence Plashed #//. a. 

1602 Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) Varr. Collect. I. 
164 Makinge of ished hedge and other fensed hedge. 
1635 W. Lawson Orck. & Gard. (1623) 20 The peett bough 
lying on the ground. 1622 G, Sanoys Ovid's fet. xit. (1626) 
242 Siashed bowres at sundrie tables plac't. 1844 STEFHENS 
Bk, Farm M1. 572 The plashed stem is cut over, of the 
length required for the particular gap. 858 R. S. Surrees 
Ask Mamma \xv, A well drained wheat stubhte, with a 
newly plashed fence, 

Plash (ple), 7.2 [Known from ¢1580; but 
the necompanying Piasit 56.2 goes back to ¢ gee. 
Agrecing more or less in form with MLG., LG, 
plasken, plaschen, LG. platsken, MDu., Du., LG. 
‘plassen, eatly mod.Du, flasschen (“int water plas- 
schen, foteliner en Ucar’, Plantijn 1572), Ger. 
platschen, platsche(r)i, plan(t)schen, Ds. pla(d)ske, 
Sw. plaska to splash, dabble; all app. closely related 
to Puasu s6.1 See also Piasn 56.2, and SPLASH v., 
which last appears to be a derivative nee) 


PLASHER. 


1. trans. To strike the surface of (water) so as to 
break it up; to plunge into (water or other liquid) 
or drive it against any body or against itself with 
commotion and noise; to splash. : 

xs82 Sranvavast 2ncis 1. (Arb) 50 Two ser nts 
imonsterns ouglye Plasht the water sulcking to the shoare 
moste hastelye swinging. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State 
Wks. 1851 Vill. 03 Unless they la » themselves down to be 
trampl!'d under foot, Jash’'d like Mortar, or abjure their 
Religion. 1859 Geo. Etior A, Bede v, We must go and 
plash up the mud a little. 1861 Mas. Norton Lady LaG. 
(1862) 6x The summer rain, That.. plashed the azure of the 
river's flow. 


b. To dash with breaking water or other liquid 


so as to wet; to splash. Also absol. 

1602 Waaner Ads, Eng. x. Wii. (1612) 253 Where Massacres 
hane plushed, there is spread a triple breede, 1608 T. 
Maaron Preamble Encounter 1 My. Aduersarie .. hath 
plashed me, as it were, with these aspersions. 1706 Puituirs, 
No Plash, to dash with Water. 1791 J. Learmont Poems 
59 (E. D.D.) He.. coaches owr the 
G. Henoerson Rhymes Berwick i, The floor af! plashed 
with blood. 1884 W. C. Suiru Xildrostan 90 Had IJ but such 
a Naisd..To plash her large limbs in the waves for me! 

o. To dash (a wall) with wet matter, so as rapidly 
to colour or cover it; to splash. 

1864 WeasTER, Plashing,..the dashing or sprinkling of 


loring matter on the walls of buildings, as an imication of | . ¢ 
oo i € Bs | mation to walking—with the water 


granite, andthe like 

9. intr. a. To strike and break the mass of 
water with commotion and noise; to dash, rsh 
through, or tumble about in water with the like 
noise; to splash. 

1650 T. Baviy Herba Parietis 129 Every straake that 
plashed upon thase waters of life gave both life and masic, 
ze Ramsay Chyvist’s Kirk Gr. ui. xix, Thro’ thick and 
thin they scour'd abont, Plashing thro’ dubs and sykes. 1840 
Tuacneray Catherine viii, ‘The fish were jumping and 
pasting! 1867-8 Szars Athan, vii. 58 He plashes in the 

rooks, 1872 Buack Adv. Phacion xv, The two long oars 
plashedinthesilence, 1898 G.W. STEEVENS With Kitchener 
ta Khartum 304 We plashed through the water. 

b. Of water or other liquid: To dash against 
or upon any body; to tumble about in agitation, 
with the eharacteristic noise of breaking water. 

1665 Sie T. Heecrrt 7rav. (1677) 392 The salt water 


956 


Pla‘shing, #/.4. [f. Puasu v.2 + NG 2] 
That plashes like dashing or falling water; that 
dashes against water; also fg. said of the sound. 

1813 Scott Rokeby 1. i, Hears..by fits the lashing rain- 
drop fall, 1814 —Zd. of isles Vv. xiil, The dazrled sea- fawl.. 
Dropp'd froin their crags an lashing wave. 1869 
Hight. Turkey 1. 337 The plashing fountain at the further 
end of the court. 1871 R. Extas Catudlus txiv. 273 Light 
surges a plashing silvery laughter. 

p. éransf. of ground, etc. 
dashes. 

1837 Lytton £. Maltrav.1. ii, He heard steps withont upon 
the plashing soil. 184x — W4 § Morn. Vv. 
plashing streets. 1894 CaockeTT Raiders 302 \t was the 
plashing wet evening of a Se rember eae ; . 

Hence Pla’shingly adzv., with P ashing. 

1881 Daily News 15 July 5/4 Some heavy raindrops fell 
plashingly. ; 

Pla-shment. rare—", [f. Puasn v2 + -MENT.] 


on which heavy rain 


bs ta plash him. 1856 | Plashing. 


1876 Lanza Clover 38 Lakes Pont gentle mounds af plash- 


| ment up to meet Big shower-drops. 


| 1 turned eS and wranght at that. 


| 


_ a Roade, and euerie Plashoote for 


lashes and froaths ta see it self so suddenly resisted. 1828 | 
‘AwtHorNe Fanshawe vill, Plashing continually upon one | 


the fount has worn its awn little channel of white sand. 
1855 Loner. Hiaw. xvi. 245 Far below him plashed the 
waters. fig. 1841 H. Arssworta O/d St. Paul's vi. vii, 
Another fiery cascade .. flooding the aisles and plashing 
against the massive columns, 

3. Comb, Plash-wheel = dash-whee/: see Dasu 
vt 16. 1882 Ocitviz (Aanandale). 

Plasher. /ca/. [f. Puasnv.+-enl.] a. A 
bough or sapling wi 
or intertwisted. b. A hedger who plashes hedges. 

azz Liste Husd, (1757) 436 That the cattle may not 
come at the shoots of the plashers, and browse them, and 
kill them, 1886S. WV. Linc. Gloss., Plasher, » \abourer 
ule in laying hedges. 1886 Evwoatuy IV. Somerset 
Word-bh., Plusher, the layer, or horizantal stick crooked 
down in making a hedge. 1904 19¢ Cent. Sept. 229 [He] 
chooses with care the likeliest growing wood for ‘ plashers’. 

Pla‘shet. Now déa/. Also 6 -ette. fad. OF. 
plassiel, plaschiet (Froiss.) marsh, dim, of f/aseg 
damp meadow; see Puasu sd.l and -xr.] A litle 
plash or marshy pool. 

1575 Turverv. /alconrie 191 Some water plashet or pitte 
where wylde-fowle lye, as Teales or suche lyke. 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens v. \xviii. 633 Vhis herbe [arsesmart] groweth also 
in mayst marrishe places, and alongst the water plasshettes. 
1880 Pearo Mather Molly xv. 189 Let's run down here, 
there’s a plashet at the bottom. 


+ Plashful, a. Obs. rare—. 


Gor 2)+-Fun.] Plashy, epleaty. 
1638-48 G. Danren clog. v.13 To which our notes Would 
sound more harsh then plash-full marish throats. 


Pla‘shing, v//. 93.1 [f. Puasa v1 + -1nG1.] 
The action of PLAsH v1 in various senses. Also 


concr, A piece of plashed hedge or thicket. 

1495 Trevisa’s Bavik. De P. R. xvu. cxiiii. (W. de W.), 
By plasbynge [4/S, plechinge] sbredynge and parynge 
a _wylowe is thycker in bowes and braunches. 1511 A/S. 
dee, St. Fokn's Hosp., Canter, Payd for plaschyng aff 
aheg. 1600 Dymmox /re/and (1843) 35 The passag .. was 
very difficult... for plasbin[g) made that morninge by y* 
rebell, 1669 Woatince Syst. Agric, (1681) 268 This is the 
only time for plashing of Quick-sets, and a very good season 
for the shrouding or lopping of Trees. 1844 forces Bk. 
Farm Vi. 571 What is termed s/ashing, that is, laying down 
a strang and healthy stem across an apening..in the hedge. 
1904 19% Cent. Ea 229 A wren .. hiding out of sight 
behind’ the old level plashing upon the tae. : 

b. attrib. as plashing-bill, -tool. 

1813 in Marshall Rev. Agric. (1817) V. 27 The plashing 
system is carried on tathe greatest extent. 1890 Cent. Dict., 

lashing.tool, a knife used in Pistig hedges; a hedging 
knife. 1899 Frail. KR. Agric. Soc. Mar. 104 The hedge 
assumes under the page, Bl the triangular shape. 

Plashing, 26/. 50.2 [f. Prasu v.? + -ina1.] 
The action of PuasH v.2 in various senses; the 
dashing of water, splashing ; noisy plunging; etc. 

1582 Stanvuvast ASneis ut (Arb.) 83 Swift the sea with 

lisshing rusht in, 1602 Heywooa Woman killed w. Ki ‘indy, 

Vks, 1874 11. 103 Himselfe all spotted And stain'd with 
ee 1814 Scorr Waz. viii, Everything around 
wauld have been silent, but for the continned plashing of 
the fountain, 1882 O'Doxovan Jfery Oasis I, 315 ‘The 
sileace was broken oaly by the plashing of the oars. 


spot, 


[f PLasu 56, 


which a hedge is plashed | 


Plash-mill. Sz. ff PrasH v.2 + MILL; in 
Du. plasmolen.] A fal ing-mill. 

1868 G. MacaonaLo X. Falconer 1.240 The plash-mill, or, 
more properly, wauk-mill—a word Robert derived from the 
veel ‘af the mallets to two buge feet, and of their 
plashing and squirting 
fram the blows of their heels. 

lience Pla‘sh-mi:ler, a fuller. 

1822 Dundee Advertiser 19 Dec. Jam.) n 
plash-miller at East Mill, was drowned in the river Esk. 
1897 W. Linasay in Bards of Angus Alearns 282 Thea 

+Pla-shoote. Ods. 


rare. [Syneopated from 


| plash-shoot, {. Puasi 56.3 + Suoor sé. A shoot 


from a plashed hedge. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 25 Almost everie hedge serueth for 
Sees to take them. 

+Plash-pole, Oés. [f Puasn v.! or sb.3 + 
Pouz.] A space, a pole or less in width, surround- 
ing a wood, reserved for the purpose of making 
plashed hedges. 

1613 Markuam Eng. I/usbandman it. ii. (1635) 45 A pole 
ar halfe pole..you shall pes: .to repaire the ring-fences 
of your Wood:.. and this amongst Waodwards is called 
Plash-pole. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 468 Remember. .ta 
preserve sufficient plasb-pole about the verge and bounds of 
the copse for fence and security. 

Plashy (ple‘fi), 2.1 [f. Puasnt si1+-y. So 
LG. plassig swampy.]_ Abonnding in shallow 
pools or puddles ; marshy, swampy, boggy; wet 
and sloppy ; full of plashes of rain. 

15g2 LELAND /tin, 11.37, 3. litle Bridges of Wood, wher 
under wer plaschy Pittes of Water of the overflowing af 
‘Tame Ryver. 1599 Nasuy Lenten Stuje Wks. (Grosart} 
V. 211 Those slymie plasie fieldes af Gorlstone. @1656 
Ussnea Ann. vi. (1658) 736 The field was very plashy hy 
reason of much rain that fell. 1770 Gotnosm. Des. Vill. 
130 Yon widow’d, solitary thing, That feebly bends beside 
the plashy spring. | 1786 W. Gitrin Lakes Cumberld. (1808) 
1. vil. 99 The fen is a plashy inundation, formed on a flat. 
1857 Hucnes Tom Brown 1. iii, The two.. jogged alang 
the deep-rutted Hasly. roads, 1862 R, Pavcin Aer. xvii. 
Qa oe 237 Such a plashy and untoward month of March, 

. Growing in plashes or wet places. 

1822 Hazutr Tadle-t, Ser. 1. vii. (1869) 149 A stream, 

skirted with willows and plashy sedges. 

o. Of watery consistence and taste. 
a 1053 Gouce Comm. Hed. xiii. 1 Love is as salt, which 
infuseth a savoury and wholesom taste into such things as 
wauld otherwise be fresh and plashy. 

Plashy, 2.2 [f. Puasn 56.2 + -y.] 

1. That’ plashes; that dashes or falls with a 
plash, as water; that splashes the water, 
| 1582 Stanvuvast Znets ut. (Arb.) 76 Vp swel thee surges, 
in chanffe sea plasshye we tumble. 1794 Buans Yockey’s 
ta'en the Parting Kiss i, Plashy sleets and beating rain ! 
1820 W. lavine Sketch Bh. Leg. Sleepy Hollow, A plashy 


Tozea | 


li, Through the 


ohn Yaung, 


Manip by the side af the beds cangbt the sensitive ear of | 


Icha' 1859 Hottana Gold F. xxiv. 
tnusic af the raia, at the feet of plashy waterfalls. 

2. Marked as if splashed with colour. rare. 

_ 1820 Keats Hyper. ui. 45 Creils was one $.. Japetus another; 
in his grasp, A Serpent’s plashy neck. 

Plasm (plez’m). Also 7 plasme. [ad. late L. 
plasina: see next.) 

+1. A mould or matrix in which something is 
cast or formed; the cast of a fossil. Also fig. Obs. 

1620 T. Graxcee Div. Logike 165 Certaine it is that the 
nanie Adam expresseth the nature of his plasme or vessell. 
1695 Wooowaen Vat. Hist. Earth v. {1729) 256 The Shells 
served as Plasms or Moulds to this Sand. 1764 Pratt in 
Phil. Trans, LIV. 46 note, The Plasm or mould of the 
Belemnite. /did, 47 note, The parts are carried away and 
lost in the interstices of the earth, and a mould ar plasm is 
left, which Steno calls an aérial shell. 

bb. Something moulded or formed, an image. 
humorously pedanitc nonce-use. 

1877 Brackmore Cripps II. viii. 125 His outward faculties 
»e rendered ta his inward and endiathetic argans a picture, 
a schema, a plasm—the proper word may be left to him— 
pila would remaia inside, at least while the mind abode 

+2. = Puasa 2. Obs. rare. 

1747, Dixctey in PAit, Trans. XLIV. 503 The Stone.. 
most Haat GU Rr next is the Plasm ar prime Eimerald ; 
and then the Hyacinth or Jacioth. /did., The Plasm or 
prime Emerald is green. 


3. Phys. = PLASMA 3. 


273 Repeat the | 


| The plasmatic fluid. 1870 


PLASMATION. 


1876 tr. Schttzenberger's Ferment. 131 A series of gaseous 
diffusions from the re globules to the plasm of the blood. 

4. Biol. The living matter of a cell, protoplasm ; 
sometimes sfec. the geueral body of protoplasm as 
distinet from the nueleus. 
1864 Weastzr, Plasit...2 ee Thesame as Plasma, 
1877 O'Meara in Lncycl. Brit. IL. 170[1n Diatams] There 
is first what Pfitzer designates the plasm-sac, consisting of 
a fine colourless plasm farming a closed sac of the same shape 
as that of the cell. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Bled. VIII. 334 
Functional and formative plasm must progress. 905 Brit. 
Med. Frni, 25 Feb. 442 The relative masses of nucleus and 


plasm. 

|| Plasma (ple-zm4). [Late and eccl. L. plasma 
a thing formed or moulded, an image, a. Gr. 
nAdopa, f. rAdooev to form, mould.] 


+1. Form, mould, shape. Obs. rare. 

1713 #1. More's Antid, Ath. Vv. § 3 schol, They act upon 
the Matter and form it inta this or that Plasma or Fashion, 
1824-9 Lannoa Jmag. Con, Southey & Porson iW. Wks. 
1846 I. 83/2 A great portion of his compositions 1s not 
poetry, but only the plasma or matrix of poetry. /did. 
Alfieri & Salomon 1990/1 We Italians sometimes fall into 
what... you maycallthe plasma of witticism, by mere mistake, 
and against aur genius. " : 

2., A snbtranslucent green variety of quartz, allied 
to chalcedony and heliotrope, anciently uscd for 
ornaments. 

1772 tr. Cronstedt's Min. 8: Plasma or mother of the 
emerald, 1839 Uaz Dict, Arts 208 Under it Icalcedony) 
may be grouped .. chrysoprase, plasma, .. and sard. 1861 
C.W. Kixe Ant. Gents (1866) 14 Plasma ...sometimes written 
Prasma.. is merely Calcedony coloured green by some 
metallic oxide, probably copper or nickel. 1864 — mostics 
76 This amolet, which is always cut in Plasma, the Jasper 
par excellence of the ancients, 

attrib, 1g00 A. S. Muaeay in Brit. Dius. Ret. 64 Green 
plasma scaraboid, with intaglia ofa warrior, |, 

3. Phys. The colourless coagulable liquid part 
of blood, lymph, or milk, in which the corpuscles 
(or, in milk, oil-globules) float ; also, the similar 
liquid obtained from fresh muscle. 

1845 G.E, Daytr. Simon's Anint. Chem, 1.114 The plasma 
of living blood exists as a clear fluid, in which the corpuscles 
are seen to float. 1855 Hotpen //unt. Osteol. (1878) 19 The 
nutrient fluid, or ‘ plasma’ of the blood. 1873 Rare Phys. 
Chent. 118 The muscular ae is obtained by injecting 
the muscles of a freshly killed animal with a 1 per cent 
solution of sodium chloride. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
(ed. 6) 230 Normal lympb consists of a colorless plasina and 
lymph-corpuscles. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. Biol, = PLasM 4, 

1864 Weastz2, Plasma..2. (Physiol) The viscous material 
of a cell from which the new developments take place. 1867 
J. Hoce Micrase. 1. iti, 223 For certain delicate organisms, 
as the Desmidaceze and Dintomaceae, whose plasma may be 
affected hy too dense a medium, 1872 Beate Bioplasm t. 
§14 As the germ of every living thing cansists of matter 


| having the wonderful properties already mentioned, I have 
| called it germinal matter; 


but the most convenient and 
least objectionable name for it is living plasma or bioplasm. 
1876 Lankestzea tr. Hacckel’s Hist, Creat. 1. 185 The 
entire hody. .consists. .of shapeless plasma, ar prataplasm. 

5. Pharm. A name for glycerite of starch. 

1890 in Ceni. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

6. aitrib., as plasma-cell, -corpuscle, names 
given to certain cells found in connective tissue; 
plasma-current, -layer, -zone = Pvasmartic 
current, etc. 

1869 Kizay in 0. Jrul. Microsc. Sci. UX, 31 Naked 
Plastna-bodies without nuclei. 1876 tr. Wagner's Geite 
Pathel, (ed. 6) 178 ‘The plasma-layer .. disappears in the 
‘smaller arteries and veins. 1888 Rotteston & JAcKsow 
Anim. Life 11g Edible Snail...The cannective tissue con- 
sists of plasma-cells, a matrix, and fibrils. 1904 Brit, Med. 
¥rnl. 10 Sept. §86 In addition ta these, we have the so-called 
plasma cells. 

Plasmasome, erron. f, PLASMOSOME. 

+ Pla‘smate, v. Ols. rare—1. [f. ppl. stem 
of Chr. L. plasmare (Tertull., Vulg.) to form, ete., 
f. Puaswa.] ¢rans. ‘To form, mould; to create. 

a 1608 Dex Relat. af Spir. 1. (x659) 371 Now if this Pawer, 
this Plasmating, if this Taking, which was the Word, be: 
come man, perfect man; then followetb it, that man was 
and is, God creatiag aad created. 

Plasmatic (plezme'tik), 2. [ad. Gr. wAag~ 

parix-ds imitative; but taken as the adj. corre- 
sponding to PLASMA: see -ATIC.] Relating to the 
plasma, esp. of the blood. 
"Plasmatic cell Piasma-cell, Plasmatic current, layer, 
stream: ‘the part of the blood-stream ia the small arteries 
which lies between the column of red corpuscles in mid- 
channel (axial current) and the wall of the vessel ‘ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). A 

1828-32 Weaster, Plasmutic, Plasmatical. 1864 dia. s.vs 
H OQ. Frnt. Microsc. Set. X. 79 
Plasmatic circulation in connective tissue. 1876 tr, Wagner s 
Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 150 In the so-called Plasmatic Canals— 
— of the smallest size found in connective tissue. 1898 

Ubutt's Syst. Med. V. 497 10 ordinary cases..the plas: 
matic elements of the blood seem to be sufficient for vegeta- 
live grawth. 1899 /did. VI. 245 The distinction hetween 
axial and plasmatic current is obliterated. 

+Plasma‘tical, 2. Ods. rare". {f Gr. 
mAaoparinés (see pree.) +-AL.] Having the quality 
of moulding, or giving shape or form; formative. 

1647 H. Mare Song af Soul Nates 342 Psyche... working 


,- by her plasmaticall Spirits ar Archei, all the whole world 
into order and shape. 


+Plasma'tion. Os. 


[a. OF. plasmacion, 
or ad, Chr. L. plasmation-emt 


(Jerome), n. of action 


PLASMATOPAROUS. 


f. plasmare; see PLASMATE.] Moulding, forming, 
fashioniag; creation. 

1388 Pol. Poems (Ralls) I. ars They bere a newe fascion, 
huneris tn pectore tergo; Goddes plasmacion won rlis 
complacet ergo. 1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 29 The iiij. 
ages of the world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the 
incension of the temple of the Iewes. 1568 Gaarron Chron, 
1.6 Neuerthelesse, the plasmation or creation of Adam is 
reconed ig’ J the generations, «1608 Dre Relat, Spir. 
1. (1659) 371 The wisedome of the Father, in love, created 
and made man... But how? By Plasmation. For it is written, 
Let us make man. a 1677 Hatz Print Orig. Man. ww. iii. 

09 Notas if God Almighty used any Manual or Physical 
Piddeetion of a Man, as the Statuary makes bis Statue. 

Plasmatoparous (plezmitg’pires), a. Bot, 
[f. Gr. wAdopa, wAagparo- (see PLasMa) + L. -parus 
producing (see -pARovs).] Applied to a mode of 
germination jn certain fungi: see quot. 

1887 Gaansev & Batrour De Bary's Fung? Explan, Terms 
498/1 In Peronosporeae: forms are plasmatoparous when in 
germination the whole protoplasm of a gonidium issues as 
a spherical mass which at once becomes invested with a 
membrane and then puts out a germ tube. 

(ad. 


+Plasmator, Os. Also 6 Sc. -our. 
OF. plasmateur (13th c. in Godef.), ad. Chr. L. 
plasmator (Tertull.) former, creator (applied to 
God), agent-n. f. Alasmdre: see PLasmate.] He 
who forms or fashions; a maker, creator. 

Ya3sg00 in ork Myst. 514 Fader eternall, Parfite plasmator 
and god omnipotent. 1513 Dovctas -2xeis x. Prol. 1 Hie 


ey aah of thingis vniuersall, 1549 Compl. Scot. iii. 27 
fhe supreme plasmator of hauyn ande ecird. 1653 Usgu- 


} 
i 


wart AXadelais u, viii, The Soveraign Plasmator God Al- 
mighty, hath endowed and adorned humane Nature at the , 
beginning. 


+ Pla‘smature. Oés. [a. early mod.F. p/as- 
mature, ad. L. type *plasmatiira, f. plasmare: see 
PLASMATE, and -URE.] Form, monald; coucr. 
(collect.) things formed in moulds, cast ware. 


t6ra W, Fouxincuam Art of Survey 1. vii. aes Loar or 
Conduit-pipes, Glasse, Purslane, and other Plastmature. 


1653 Urqunaat Raéedais ui. viii, That so stately frame and | 


Plasmature, wherein the man at first had been created. 

Plasmic (plezmik), c. [mod. f. Phas or 
PLASM-A + -iC.] Pertaining to or consisting of 
plasm; protoplasmic. 

1875 Lankesren in PAil, Trans, CLXV. 43 The stages of 
the [molluscan] egg’s nutrition may be thus grouped :— 
ist stage, Plasmic fick. 1904 Brit, Med. Frat. 15 Oct. 
This plasmic environment could not vary excessively with- 
out causing death to parent and germ and sperm cell alike. 

Plasmin (ple-zmin). Chem. [ad. F. plas- 
mine, {, PLASM-A + -ine, -IN1.] A proteld sub- 
stance obtained from the plasma of the blood, 
soluble in water, the solution coagulating into 
fibrin, 

1866 Warts Dict. Chent. 1V. 66a Plasntin,.. applied by 
Denis (Compt. rend. iii. 12395 Jahresb, 1861, p. 725) ta a 
constituent of the blood to which he sates the property 
of spontaneous coagulation to be due... It is soluble in water. 
~The solution. .solidifies after a few minutes toa colourless 
transparent jelly, which by pressure between paper is con- 
verted into fibres of fibrin. | 1876 Fostea Pays. 1.4 (1879) 15 
The coagulation of blood is the result of the conversion of 
plasmine into fibrin. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plasmine ..isa 
mixture of at least two bodies, araglobulin and Sibrinogen. 

Plasmo-, before a vowel plasm-, combining 
form of Gr. wAdopa, mAaoyar- plasm, in various 
scientific terms. (The fuller form is p/asmato-.) 

| Plasmodium (plezméwdidm). Bzo/, Pl. 
-ia. Rarely angliclzed plasmode (plz:zmoud). 
pal. (1863, Cienkowski in Pringsheim Botanik 

IT. 400), f. Puasa + -odfunt: see -oDE.) 

1. A mass or sheet of naked protoplasm, formed 
hy the fusion, or hy the aggregation, of a number 
of amcebold bodies (¢rue or fuston-plasmodiunt, 
pseudo- ox aggregation-plasmodium), and having 
an amochoid creeping movement. 

First observed as one stage in the life-history of the 
AMfyxomycetes or Mycetozoa, the position of which as vege- 
table or anima! organisms is disputed ; also in certain groups 
of Protozoa, and other simple animal forms. 

1875 See eie Brit. U1. 693/a The formation of the plasmo- 
dium isa kind of complex conjugation. 1875 Bennett & 
Dver Sachs' Bot. 276 Myxomycetes. .. The swarm-spores 
Cease dividing and unite, two or more of them coalescing— 
after they have gone over into the Amoeba form—into a 
homogeneous protoplasinic substance, also endowed with an 
Ameeba-like motion, tbe Plasmodium. 1875 ALLMAN in 
Phil, Trans. CLXV. 561,571. 1877 Hoxrev Anat. ine, 
anim, ij. 81 A certain number of the myxopods unite 
oa and become fused into an active plasmodium, 
which exhibits no trace of their primitive separation. 1880 
Groves in Proc. Royal Soc. XXX. 252 On the coalescence 
of Ameeboid cells into Plasmodia. /dzd. 254 The formation 
of plasmodia was at first. su posed to be liar to the 
Myxomycetes, but several Rhizopods have been described 
in which a more or less complete cell-fusion has been 
observed,..All the evidence points to the conclusion that 
the power of coalescing with its fellows, under favouruble 
circumstances, to form a plasmodium, is..a_very widely 
Spread, if not a general property of the amacboid cell, 88a 
Vines Sacks’ Bot, af 1888 Ronteston & Jackson Anins, 
Life 91a Fusion to form plasnodia recurs in some Pro- 
teomyxan Afonadinez, as to the animal nature of which 
there can be no doubt. 1890 Cent, Dict., Plasmode, same 
as plasmodiunt. 

+ Name given to certain parasitic organisms 
found in the blood of patients with recent malaria, 
and quartan and tertian ague. 


' of the plants. 


957 


Discovered by Laveran (1880), and named by him, as a 
vegetable organism, Osciflaria malariz; referred by Mare 
chiafava and Celli to the animal kingdom, and called by them 
(1885) Plasmodiun: malaviz; more recently distinguished 
as belonging to two itis of Protozoa, rania and 
Plasmodiuur, (Minchin in Ray Lankester Srcatise on 
Zoology 1. ii. 243 (1903).) 

3898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897 Altbutt's Syst. Med. (1. 724 
Marchiafava and Celli described with great accuracy tha 
intra-corpuscular amosboid form, to which they gave the 
name plasmodium. 1898 P. Manson 7'rop, Diseases i. a 
note, The malaria parasite is nat a plasmodium in the 
aoological meaning of the word. 1899 AMbutt's Syst, Med. 
VI. 595 The most careful examination of the blood during 
the paroxysms showed no evidence of plasmodia, 

attrié, and Comb, 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases ii. 37 
It has been considered advisable to expunge the term 
remittent fever as indicative of a distinct species of plasmo- 
dium disease. /d/d.49 The plasmodium-infected corpuscles. 
(did. iii. 86 A protective, plasmodium-destroying agency 
inherent in the human body. /éfd. vi. 116 Plasmodium. 
like organisms. : : 

Hence Plasmo‘dial, Plasmodic (-p'dik) adjs., 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or arising from, 
a plasmodium; Plasmodiate a., having or cha- 
racterized by plasmodia, as the Mycelozoa; Plas- 
mo‘diate v. z/r., to become fused into a plasmo- 
dium; Plasmodia‘tion, formation of a plasmo- 
dium; Plasmodiocarp [Gr. xaprér fruit], an 
irregular-shaped fructification occurring in the 
Myxomycetes (hence Plasmo:dioca‘rponua 2.). 

, 89a J. A. Thomson Ontl. Zool. 109 The “plasmodial stage 
in the eyele is predaminant, ae Alloutl’s Syst. Med. 1. 
542 Malaria (which is due to plasmodial infection und is 
not a bacterial disease), 1882 A.S. Witson in Gard. Chron, 
XVII. 671 The payeneae of moisture to aspore..is directly 
seen to Cause it either to give birth to a zoospore, ar to *plas- 
modiate, retaining its contents. /éid., A manure ., of a 
hygrosorptive character is just the very manure to pro- 
mote the *plasmodiation of these spores, and render them 
fit to be absorbed in the form of a fluid plasm by the roots 
1877 M.C. Cooxe Alyxontycetes Gt. Britain 
30(Contrib. to Mycologia Britann.)*Plasmodiocarp, 1899 
Anowledge 1 May 116/1 Plasmodiocarp is a term applied ta 
the spore-bearing part when it is sessile and irregular in 
form, sometimes like a cushion, sometimes like. .a long tube. 

Eas an ea (ple'zmodzen). Aiol. [f. Puasmo- 
+-GEN.] ‘The chemically highest or most elahorate 
form, stage, or part of protoplasm, which by its 
vital activity forms the tissues or other organic 


products; true or formative protoplasm ; bioplasm. 

1888 E. R. Lankester in Eucycd. Brit. XXIV. 817/12 
Physiologists have come to use the word ‘protoplasm ’ for 
one of the chemical substances of which Schultze's proto- 


plasm is a structural mixture—namely, that highest point in | 


the chemical elaboration of the molecule which is attained 
within the protoplasm, and up to which some of the chemical 


bodies present are tending... This ‘critical ’ substance,same- | 


times called ‘true protoplasm ', should assuredly be recog- 
nized by a distinct name ‘ plasmagen ‘. 


| 


Plasmogeny (plezmp'dzéni), -gony (-gdni). | 


Biol, [f. Puasso-+-ceny. The variant Alaswo- 


' gony is ad. Ger. plasmogouie (Hacckel) with suffix 


repr. Gr. -yoria begeiting, generation: cf. cosvto- 
gouy.) Name fora mode of spontaneous gencra- 


tion: see quol., and cf. AUToGENY. 

1876 E.R. Lanxestea tr. f/aeckel's Lfist. Creat. 1.339 We 
call spontaneous generation J/asmogeny when the organism 
arises in an organic formative fluid, that is, in a fluid 
which contains those requisite fundamental substaaces dis- 
solved in the farm of complicated and fluid combinations of 
carbon. 1904 M¢Caae tr. Haeckel’s Wond. Life xv. 369, 
I distinguished two principal stages—antogony (the forina- 
tion of the first living matter from inorganic nitrogenous 
carbon-compounds) and f/asmogony (the formation of the 
first individualised plasm; the earliest organic individuals 
in the form of monera), t 

Plasmology (plezmg'lédgi). 
“men (See quots.) 

1888 E.R. Lanxester in Encyct. Brit. XX1V. 803/2 Plas- 
mology. —The study of the ultimate corpuscles of living 
matter. 1 Athenzunt 12 Jan. 47/2 Prof. Lankester 
assigns..to ‘ Plasmalogy' the study of the cell in its widest 
sense. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plasmotogy, histology. 

|| Plasmolysis (aie arisis). Sol, [mod. 
(De Vries, 1877) f. PLasmo- + Gr. Avett loosing, 
setting free.) Contraction of the protoplasm of 


[f as prec, + 


| a vegetable cell with separation or freeing of the 


lining layer from the cell-wall, due to the with- 
drawal of liquid by exosmosis when the cell is 
placed in a liqnid of greater density than the cell- 
sap. Hence Pla‘smolyse (-leiz) v. [cf. azalyse], 
to subject to plasmolysis, cause plasmolysis la; 
Plasmolytio (-litik) ¢., pertaining to, showing, 
or cansing plasmolysis. 

1885 Goooate Physiol, Bot. (1892) 390 Such substances [as 
cause contraction of the protoplasm] are termed plasmolytic 
ageots. 1886 Vines Lect. Physiol. Plants iii. 39 Turgid 
cell..in 10 per cent. solution, shewing complete plasmolysis. 
ibid. 44 When the cells of the Beet-root are placed iar 
they become plasmolytic. 1888 Huxcey & Maamin Elev, 
Biol, xi, 404 He order to see the primordial utricle better, 
peo the cell by mmnning in ro p.c. salt solution, 1891 

ARWIN in Rep. Brit, Assoc. (1892) 672 As the plasmolysing 
sont continues to act, a reverse movement takes place. 
foid., {n different stages of plasmolysis. 

Pla‘smosome (-soam). Biol. Also error. 
plasma-. [f. Piasmo- + Gr. o@pa body.] ‘A 
separate particle of protoplasm, snch as certain 
particles observed in cell-nuclei’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). 


PLASTER. 


1889 Q. Fru. Microsc, Se. XXX. tt, 168 The outewander- 
ing plasmasomes form the so-called 'paranuclei’ (Neben- 
kerne}, which take so important a share In the regeneration 
of cells. r900 E, B, Witson Ce/é (ed. 2) 34 ‘The so-called 
true nucleoli or plasmosomes. 

Plasome (plx'soum). Biol. [a. Ger. plasom 
(Wiesner), shorteacd from his orlginal term p/asma- 
tosom, f, Gt, rAdopa, rAagpar- plasm + oma body.] 
(See quots.) 

2098 89d, Soc, Lex., Plasome,..a term used by Briiche 
and Wiesner for hypothetical minute vital particles, made 
up of a group of protoplasinic molecules, and constitutin 
the smallest units which can exhibit the primary vital 
{functions}. ‘They correspond [to @ certain extent] ta Weis- 
mann’s *biophors’, and to the ra enes’ of de Vries. 90a 
E. A, Mincnin in Encyct, Brit. XXII. 43/1 In other cases 
the assumption of invisible protoplasmic units has been 
inspired by a desire ..ta explain the general vital and ani- 
mative powers of protoplasm, as for example, the ‘ micella * 
of N&geli and the ‘ plasomes' of Wiesner, 

Plass‘e, obs. form of PLAcr. 

Plasson (pliesjn). Biol. [a. Ger. plarson 
(Haeckel), a, Gr. wAdgoow, -ov, pres. pple. of 
zAdogew to mould, form.] Name for the homo- 
geneous protoplaam of hypothetical primitive 

organisms, not yet differentiated into nuclens and 
general cell-substance, or for that of aon-nucleated 
cells or cytodes. 

1879 tr. flaeckels Evol. Man 1. vii. 182 The vital activities 
of each cell form a sum of mechanical processes, which 
depend radicallyon movements of the smallest 'life-partictes’, 
the molecules of the living substance. If we call this active 
substance the Plasson, and the molecules the Plastidules, 
we may say that the individual physiological character af 
each cell depends on the molecular movement of its plasti- 
dules. 190g M&Cane tr. Hacchels Wond. Life vil. 163 On 
the first view, which I hold, the plasm, or living matter, of 
the earliest organisms on the earth ., was a hamogeneous 
plasson or archiplasm—that is to say, a plasma-compound 
that was not yet differentiated inta omer cytoplasm and 
inner caryoplasm. 

Ilence Plasso nity (Ausmorous, after panctly,elc.), 
the quality of being ‘plasson’. 

188a Coves Biogen (1884) 33 The original arch-amacha is 
as much of a mystery as ever; we know not where he came 
from, how he got there, or in what the essence of his 
plassonity subsists. — 

-plast, combining element repr. Gr. mAacrés 
formed, moulded, in various terms, chiefly scientific, 
as broplast, endoplast, protoplast. 

Plaste, obs. var, of placed: see PLACE v. 

Plaster, + plaister (plo'sto:), 54. Forms: 
a. 1, 4~ plaster, 3-5 plastre, 4 -tir, 5 -tere, -tyr, 
plaaster, platster. 8. 4 plaistre, 5 playstir, 
styr, -tre, 5-7 playster, 5-9 plaiater. [The 
form plaster occars in sense t in OE., ad. pop. L. 
flastrum (med.L. in Du Cange), shortened from 
emplastrunt a. plaster (medical and in grafting), a. 
Gr. éxmAoorpoy (Galen), var. of épmAacror plaster, 
salve, f. éuxAaords vbl. adj. ‘daubed on or over’. 
Cf. OLIG. Afastar, Ger. pflaster, also from pop. L. 
In ME. reinforced by OF. p/asire (13th c. in Littré, 
but the deriv. vb. flastrir ia t2the.), mod.F. 
pldtre, only in branch IL below (for which also 
med.L. plastrum (1233) is cited by Dn Cange). 
Thus the medical sense was from med.L., the 
builder’s sense through French. The collateral forin 
plaister, which has been current since rythe., and 
has sometimes been more common (as a written 
form) than J/asicy, occurs also in 14th c. in OF. 
( plaistre), but it was not the normal OF, form 
even in Norman or Picard, and its history is 
obscure. Although still frequent in the 18thc., 
and foand in Dr. Johnson's writings, it was not 
recognized by him in his Dictlonary. In mod. 
dial, plarster (pléstar) is the form in Sc. and 
north. Eng.] : : 

I. 1. Afed. An external curative application, 
coasisting of a solid or semi-solid substance spread 
upon a piece of muslin, skin, or some similar 
material, and of such nature as to be adhesive at 
the temperature of the body; used for the local 
application of a medicament, or for closing a 
wound, and sometimes to give mechanical support. 
See also Court-p., MusTARD-/., STICKING-/. 

a, ar1000 Be Démes Dege (L.E.1.S.) 8o Hwi ne bidst Su 
de bepunga and plaster? cx100o Sax. Leechd. I. 304, genim 
pas ylcan wytte wyrc toplastre ; legeto dere wunde, ¢ 1290 
S. Lng. Leg. 1. 360/54 Leie it. ase pel hit a plastra were. 
23.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1572 He laide a plastre under his ribbe. 
¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 60 Take schepis talow & buttere, 
& make a plaster, 1579 Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 90 
A plaster of sowre bread boyled in wine, draweth sores 
passing well. 1785 Buass ‘oly Fair xiii, O how they fire 
the heart devout, Like cantbaridian plasters. 1804 AaEaNETHY 
Snrg. Obs. 231 On the third day the plasters were removed 
from the wound. 1856 Kaxe Arct. Expl IL, vi. 71 One of 
the many who stick fo me like a plaster. 

B. 1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxi. (1859) 35 A very 
fool may he be clepid that leith a plaister corosyf te a 
weunde. 14.- ae “i ie ALS. 87 For to eke rete ie 

: ‘ yst jom I VERDALE 13. 

Be ay ga take a planer, of fyges (1611 a lumpe 


f figgzes.. fora plaister], and faye it vpon the sore. 168a 
Tents Holy War 318 I was a plaister to the brave 


PLASTER. 


Captain Credence his wound. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 43 Slips of Linen,.. spread with an Agglutina- 
tive Plaster. 1874 Motury Barneveld 1. ii. 115 An aged 
lackey with a plaister over one eye. 

b. fig. A healing or soothing means or measure. 

a. @13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 89 Of penaunce in his 
plastre 1340 Ayexb. 148 Pe plastres of zuete warningges. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 17 To heale the wounde 
with a plaster of reconciliation. @1628 Preston Breastpi. 
Faith (1630) 104 Adversity is nota Plaster or a Medicine, 
but a poyson to him. 

B. 1450-1530 Myrr, our Ladye 163 Thow haste made 
a playster of penaunce to sorowfull peple. 1625 SANDERSON 
Serm. 1. 126 The breath of the people being but a sorry 
plaister for a wounded conscience. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. 
Govt. Eng. 1. \xiv, (1739) 133 The most part of those Laws 
were little other than plaisters applied to particular botches 
of those times. , . 

c. Burglar’s plaster, sce quot. 1905. Poor man's 
plaster, a plaster composed of tar, resin, and 
yellow wax. , 

1845 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 257 epipved lots of 

x man’s plaster and went afloat. 1860 WarTer Sea- 
Saeed TI. 287 Before the attack came on,..I put a poor 
man's plaister on the nape of her neck. 1905 Daily Chron. 
29 Aug. 6/7 A ‘ burglar's plaster’. .is the technical name for 
a piece of brown paper covered with treacle and used to 
deaden the sound of breaking glass. 

II. 2. A composition of a soft and plastic con- 
sistency, which may be spread or daubed upon a 
surface, as of a wall, where it afterwards hardens; 
spec. a mixture of lime, sand, and (generally) hair, 
used for covering walls, ceilings, etc. 

o, 13.. LE. Adit. P. B. 1549 Pe lettres bileued ful large 
vpon plaster, 1382 Wycur Deut, xxvii. 2 Thow shalt arere 
greet stonus..and with plastre thow shalr dawbe hem. 
ts9x Percivare Sp. Dict., Agotda, a flat roofe couered with 
lead, or plaster. 17175 Prioa Down-Hadl 152 Why ‘tis 

laster and lath, 1839 E. D. Crarke Trav. Kussia x09 

They form cylinders, by scooping out almost all except t 
bark ; and then, closing their extremities with plaster or mud. 

B. o1440 Pronp. Parv, 402/2 Playstyr for wallys. .gipsiene, 
litura, plastrum. 1472-3 Rolls of Parit, V1. 51/2 Howses 
and walles of stone and plaister. 1585 T. WasuinGTon tr. 
Nicholay's Vey. un. iii. 33 Walles..made of grauen stone 
without morter or playster. 1660 Bove Mew Exp. Phys. 
Mech, ix. (1682) 39 The Plaister was made of quick lime. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. V. 458 The floor is made of plaister. 

b. ¢ransf. A sticky mass, 

1599 Haxcuvr Vay, IT. 223 They eate it made in plaisters 
with the lime made of Oistershels. 2655 tr. Cows, Flist. 
Francion w.1a ‘This goodly Musician that playes with 
me hath beaten me into plaister, 1728 Ramsay Alouk & 
AMilter's Wife 138 Think ye ., his gentle stamock’s master 
To worry up a pint of platster Like our mill-knaves? 

3. Sulphate of lime, gypsum: +(a) in its natural 
slate; (6) powdered, but not calcined; uscd as 
a ground for painting and gilding, or for work in 
relief; (¢) calcined; = PLASTER OF PARIS. 

a. 139% Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 79 Et pro plastre et 
lapide ibidern emptis. 1393 Alem, Ripon (Surtees) II}. 120 
In xviij carectatis de plaster emp. pro quodam novo domo. 
1428 Surtees Afisc, (1888) 6 Blended plaster or lyme among 
his alom. 1481 in Rifon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 345 Ad quandam 
quercuram de plaster vocatam Sparre stone, 1483 Cath. 
cing? 283/1 Plastere, ae ayxsg2 Letano fin. 1. 40 
Plentiful Quarres of Alabaster, commendy there eaullid 
Plaster. 1786-7 tr. Keysier’s Trav. (1760) 111. 340 Eight 
statues .. made of plaster, by the celebrated Barbarigo. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L.§ 194 nofe, Plaster or Gypsum... 
is an earthy salt composed of calcareous matter dissolved 
in the acid of Vitriol, 1813 J. C. Eustace Céass. Your 
Jtaly 11. t 2 The plaster, or stucco, is extremely hard, 
and in a climate so dry may equal stone in solidity and 
duration. 1859 Guttick & Times aint. 142 Dlactest 
strictly speaking, ts the Italian gesso,..and in old books on 
art, plaster casts are commonly called ‘ gessos', 

8. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) I. 271 Bysides Parys is 
greet plente of a manere stoon pat hatte gypsus and is 
i-cle white plaistre [1432-50 playster, Risser album 
flasirum). 1555 Even Decades 161 They beate the playster 
into fyne floure. 166z J. Cuitnrey Brit, Baconica 120 This 
Shire yieldeth Flax and Alabaster, and Plaister. 178s 
JeFFeRson Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 403 It was thought proper to 
take a model of his bust in plaister. 1808 H. Hottano 
Surv, Cheshire 28 The workmen distinguish .. the sulphate 
of lime hy that (name] of plaister. 

III, 4. atérid, and Coud., as (sense 1) plaster- 
bandage, -box; (sense 2) plaster groining, wall, 
-work; plaster-fronted adj.; (sense 3) plaster cast, 
-kiln, mould, -sieve, -stuff, also plaster-like adj. 
and ady.; plaster-bill, a bird, the surf-duck or 
snrf-scoter of N. America, Gidemia perspictllata; 
plaster-bronze, a plaster cast covered with bronze 
dust, to resemble a bronze; +plaster-clover 
( plaister-claver, Syd. Soc. Lex.), the swect clover, 
Melilotus officinalis, which was formerly used in 
ointments; + plaister-faced a., having the face 
plastered with a composition to hide the wrinkles ; 
plaster-jacket, in orthopsdic surgery, a body 
casing or bandage stiffened with plaster of Paris, 
for correcting curvature of the spine, etc.; plaster- 
man, a moulder in plaster of Paris; plaster-mill, 
a mill for grinding the materials for making plaster, 
as gypsum or lime, also old plaster; a mortar- 
mill; plaster-mull, -muslin, a plaster consisting 


of a thin sheet of gutta-percha, backed with mull’ 


or muslin, and spread on the inner slde with a 
medicated and adhesive substance; plaster-rock, 
plaster-stone, raw gypsum. 


a { 
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1803 Ated. Fral. 1X. 113 The *Plaster-Bandage is adapted 
to almost every species of nicer. 1685 Cooke Mellif, 
Chirurg. 1. i. (ed. 4) 2 With Needles, Lint, *Plaister-box, 
Salvatory furnished. 2723 De For Col. Yack (1840) 67 The 
surgeon's plaster-box. .was. . full of silver instruments. 1 
Daily News 19 July 3/2 An excellent bust, coming ont .. 
much hetter in plain plaster than in the *plaster-bronze. 
1825 i. Nicnoison Oferat. Alechanic 616 A back-ground .. 
of *plaster-cast to the ornament or figure. 1859 /landbé. 
Zurning p. xxvii, The wonderful discovery of voltaic elec. 
tricity, by which copper plates, plaster casts, wood en- 
gravings, and medals may be copied. 1628 Br. Hau 

ighteous Mammon Wks. 720 Heare this, ye *plaister- 
faced Iezabels! 1900 Century Afag. LEX. 491/1 One.. 
quaint *plaster-fronted house. 12815 J. Smita Panorama 
Se. & Aré I. 163 There does not seem to be any wooden 
inner roofs, except *plaster groining. 1879 Sé¢. George's 
Hosp. Rep. YX. 616 The *plaster-jacket precludes the use 
ofthe cold donche. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Alechante 
482z The clay is boiled on a *plaster-kiln. 161x Srezo //ts¢. 
Gt. Brit. v. ti. 6 [Rocks] chalky, or of a *plaster-like sub- 
stance. 1676 Wortupce Cyder (1691) 67 Pat it smooth with 
the back of your spade plaster-like. 1895 Daily News 
25 Oct. 6/4 ‘The pimple’ had evidently been put on by 
some keen-witted *plasterman who knew the tendency of 
the human mind to dwell upon trifles. ¢1790 IMison Sch, 
Art 1.9 To prepare a *Plaster Mould, so as to take a Brim. 
stone or Wax Impression from it. 1899 Addutt's Syst. 
Aled. VIN. 987 Satieylic acid, in the forin of the *plaster- 
mull. bid. 521 The *plaister-muslins (mulls), introduced 
by Unna, are intermediate between ointments and surgical 
plasters. 1835-40 Hattsuaton Clockur. (1862) 153 A water 
privilege to put into the market, or a “plaister rock to get 
off, or some such scheme. 1751 J. Hit Hist. Afat. Med, 
256 *Plaister Stone,..the white, glittering hard Kind [of 
Gypsum], which resembles fine Sugar,.. generally known 
widen the Name of Plaister of Paris Stone. 1765 Bowtes in 


| Phil. Trans, LVY,231 These mountains are formed of sand- 


stone, lime-stone, plaster-stone (or gypsum) and emery-stone. 
1999 G. Smitn Laboratory I. 202 BR make the *plaster-stuff 
come off the easier. 1424 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) IFT. 152 
Pro renovacione (2) *plastyrwal, _ x W. Pues Brit. 
Discomycetes 15 Growing on ashes, burnt ground, plaster 
walls, and damp pepe 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa v. 
Bae chines - artificially carued vpon the *plaister-work and 
timber. 


Plaster, gestae: v. Forms: see prec. sb. 
[f Puasrer sé. or o. OF. plastrer (asthe. in 
Littré) to plaster (a wall), mod.F. plétrer, OF. 
had p/astrir in 12th c. (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢razs. To overlay, daub, or cover with builder’s 


plaster, or any material uscd for a similar purpose. 

a. @ 300 Cursor AL. 1674 Wit pike.. Plaster (v7. plastir, 
plastre] it wel wit-onte and wit-In. 1483 Cath Ang. 283/1 
Lo Plastere, gifsare. 1548 Unats, ete. Erasm. Par. Acts 
vii. 26 b, He was east out in a twigge basket or hamper, 
plastered ouer with lyme, into the ryner of Nilus. 1555 

Spun Decades 344 Cotages made of bouwes of trees plas. 
tered with chanke. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) IL. xiv. 285 
It was plastered with the earth that makes China Ware. 
1863 Ruskin Alunera P. (1880) 164 Why could he not plaster 
the chinks? 1865 Lursock Pre. Tintes xvi, (1878) 599 By 
plastering them on the ontside with clay. 

B. cxago Promp. Parv. 402/2 Playstryn wallys, gifso. 
1577 B. Gooce fleresbach's I1usb. wv. (1586) 169 b, The 
Douehouse..must be well pargetted and plaistred without. 
1611 Bite Deut, xxvii. 2 Thou shalt set thee vp great 
stones, and plaister them with plaister [Coverp. playster 
them with playster}. 162g K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 
1. v. 13 In the Entrance, a little way was playstered, that it 
might be adorned with Letters and Pictures. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 205 On the inside, plaistered with mud. 
1808 A. Parsons 7rav. v. 123 These baskets are quite 
circular, plaistered over with bitumen on the outside. 

b. transf. To bedanb, besmear, coat, cover 
with any adhesive substance; to overspread, over- 
lay (often implying excessive or vulgar adornment). 
_o 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xx. 57 The 
inner part of the temple is altogether plastered and conered 
with great tables of Porphyre. 1766 Gotosm. Vic. W. iv, 
Their hair plastered up with pomatum. 1860 TitackERav 
Round, Papers, Ribbons (1876) 18 The Great Duke (the 
breast of whose own coat was plastered with some half. 
hundred decorations). 1898 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. V.o3 By 
the second or third day {of pneumonia] the tongne is hickly 
plastered with white fur. 

B. 01420 Pallad., on Hush. w. 104 Plaister it with moolde, 
eke in the roote. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect., Jurkey (1685) 
335 Walls of rough Stone, plaistered over with little pointed 
Kattlements on the Top, 1732 Pore ZA. Bathurst go With 
all th’embroid’ry plaister'd at thy tail. 1974 Westm, Mag. 
II. 95 Bills plaister posts, songs paper ev'ry wall. 

Cc. fig. To cover, load to excess, e. g. with praise; 
also, to hide, gloze over, palliate ; to patch, botch, 
mend or restore superficially. Also with over, zp. 

a, 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. uu. v, Thou art made as 
durt, To plaster up the bracks of my defects. 1813 Examiner 
22 Mar. 187/1 They plaster the memory of that intriguing 
politician with unbounded praise. 1865 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 
169/2 To plaster his friends with praise in order that he in 
turn may be similarly beplastered. 

B. 1846 Baty Eng. Votaries 1. 20 Se here the con- 
ueyaunce of these spyrytuall gentylmen in Playsterynge vp 
their vnsanerye sorceryes. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 
3. With yee cost of rough cast rhetorick, it may be tolerabl 
plaistered over. 1683 Kenyert tr. Aras, on Folly 43 x 
scare ao to plaister up the decayed image of 

ankind. 


2. To treat medically with a plaster; to apply 
a plaster to. Also adsol, 

a. 1377 Lanct. P. Pi. B. xx. 308 Lettres pei sent, 3if any 
surgien were [in] be sege bat softer couth plastre. Tid. 312 
More of phisyke hi fer and fairer he plastreth. 1768 Foore 
Devii ur, Wks. 1799 V1. 275 Full power .. to pill,.. plaster, 


and poultice, all persons. 1843 Lytronx Last Bar.1. iv, She 
bound the arm, plastered the head, 


PLASTERING. 


B. c14q0 Pronip. Parv. 402/2 Playstryn sorys, cata. 
plasimo, 1593 R. Haavey Phtlad. 18 She thonght it no 
reason, to plaister one bodie for an other bodies sores. 

b. fig. To apply a remedy to, soothe, alleviate ; 
hence, humorously, to give compensation for. 

1377 Lane. P. Pl. B. xvit. 95 Bathed in pat blode,-.And 
panne plastred with penaunce, and passioun of pat babi. 
1393 Ibid. C. xx. 8g And 3ut be plastred with pacience, when 
fondynges hym prykiep. 2649 G. Dantet Trinarch., Rich, 11 
exlix, maed: Parliament can plaster ore This Gash. 
89 1. Harpy Jess 78/r Clare..did what he usually did in 
such cases, gave the man five shillings to plaster the blow. 

3. To mix or ponnd into a soft tenacious mass; 
in Sporting slang, to shatter (a bird) with shot. 
b. txtr. To form a plastery mass, to cake. 

(14.. Aled. Receipts in Rel. Ant.l. 53 Tak the white of 
.iij. egges..and whete flour, and ertb of an oven, and play- 
ster al-to-gider. ¢1480 AZE. Afed. Bk, (Heinrich) 2z4 Tak 
mosse of aborn, and seb hyt in red wyn, and playstre hyt 
perto, 1812 Sia J. Sincuata Syst. //usb. Scot. 1.215 Any 
rain that falls, so impregnates the soil with moisture, that if 
worked, it plasters, and the north-east winds harden it like 
stone. 1883 Bromtev-Davenrort in 19/4 Cent. Dec. 1097 
The plasterer, whose plastering often arises from jealousy, 
will plaster—i.e. blow the pheasant into a pulp. 

4. To apply, affix, or stick (something) like 
plaster (or a plaster) upon a surface. Also fig. 

1864 Hawtnorne Dolliver Rom. (1879) 80 The name that 
they..caused the clergyman to plaster indelibly on the 
poor little forehead at the font. 1876 Moztey Unso. Serm. 
tii. (ed. 2} 46 It is always easy for the originator of a new 
Philosophy to plaster any amount of high morals npon it. 
1899 Stevenson Trav, Cevennes (1886) 80 Black bricks of 
firwood were plastered here and there upon both sides. 1889 
Spectator 14 Dec, 842 The eas Ber best thing is to 
fling forth an indignant hand and plaster him to the wall. 

5. a. To treat (wine) with gypsum or sulphate of 
potash with the object of neutralizing excessive 
acidity, ctc. b. To dust (vines) with gypsum in 
order to prevent rot or mildew of the berries. 
c. To treat (land) with plaster of Paris. 

1819 [see PiasteneD]}, 1886 Standard 14 May, Sherry.. 
brandied to make it keep, and plastered with sulphate of 
lime to kill the tartar which makes it over acid. gos H, D. 
Rotieston Dis, Liver 183 Sulphate of potash, with which 
wines in Paris were formerly largely ‘ plastered '. 

Hence Pla‘stered, t plaistered //. a., covered 


with, treated with, or formed of plaster. 

a. 1388 Wycuir Amos vii. 7 Lo! the Lord stondinge ona 
wall plastrid. 1535 CoveaoaLe id/d., Beholde, the Lorde 
stode vpon a plastered wall, 1735 Somervitte Chase tv, 169 
O'er clogging Fallows, o'er dry plaster’d Roads. 1819 
W. Faux Alem. Days in America (1823) 139 Plaster of Paris 
..is found to operate on land by attracting dew. More dew 
is always seen in plants and grains growing on plastered 
fields, “a 1859 Macauray Hist, Zug, xxiii (1861) V. 70 
ieee ugly old labyrinth of dingy brick and plastered 
timber, 

8B. ?axgoo Morte Arth. 3 Paysede and pelid downe 
playsterede walles. 1413 /flgr. Sowie (Caxton 1483) 1% 
xxx. 80 A feyned hede formed of playstred clothe. 1626 T. 
H[awkins] Causstu'’s Holy Crt. 127 All the plaistered pre- 
tending sectes..are quite vanished. 1776 Witnertne Brit, 
Plants (1796) 1V. 146 On the sides of caverns in limestone 
rocks, and on plaistered walls in vaults, 


Pla‘sterer, + plaisterer. 
1. One who works with or in plaster. 
who plasters pare 


a. 1393 Afet, Rifon (Surtees) 111, 120 In solucione facta 
Ricardo Plasterer et fratri suo in te salarii ejus pro 
parietibus .. plastrandis. 141§ in York Afyst. Introd. 19 
Ordo paginarum Indi Corporis Cristi .. Plasterers. «1548 
Hatt Chron, flen. Vf97 Against the excessiue takyng of 
Masons, nters, Tilers, Plasterers and other laborers, 
1704 Lond. Gaz, No. 4050/4 nh Plasterers desirous to Per- 
form the Work in the Great Hall. 1847 Smeaton Butider's 
Alan. 118 The Plasterer... His duty is to cover the naked 
timbers and brickwork in ceilings and walls. 4 

B. 1350-1 Rodls of Parlt, VV. 234/1 Item, plaisterers & 
autres ouverours des mures d‘argill. 1548 Act 26 3 Edw. V1, 
c.15 $4 Any.. Bricklayer, Plaisterer, Joyner, Hardhewer, 
Sawyer. 1593 Snaxs. 2 Afenx. VI, tv. ii. 140 Villaine, thy 
Father wasa Playsterer. 17g§x Jounson Xamébler No. 161 
P4 The plaisterer having .. obliterated, by his white-wash, 
all the smoky memorials which former tenants had left. 
1822 a MacDonatp Aven. ¥. Benson 468 The existence of 
that Chapel is..owing to William Beacock, a plaisterer. 
b. Onc who moulds or casts figures in plaster. 
a. 1615 W. Gepue (¢it/e) Booke of Sundry Draughtes, 
rincipally serving for Glasiers, and not impertinent for 
lasterers and Gardiners. 1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. 
(1651) 294 #astigue is not only under Sculpture, but indeed 
very Sculpture itself: but with this difference; that the 
Plasterer doth make his Figures by Addition. 1823 P. 
Nicuoison Pract. Build. 376 The plasterers of the present 
day cast all their ornaments in Plaster of Paris. 

B. 1668-9 Perys Diary 10 Feb., To the plaisterer's at 
Charing Cross, that casts heads and. bodies in plaister. 

0. Sporting slang. (See PLASTER v. 3.) 

1883 (see Praster v. 3), 

2. Name of a S, African digger-wasp: see quot. 

‘'88g9 Livingstone 7'raz. xxvii. 539 A hymenopterous insect 
called the plasterer (Pelofaxs Bekionis which in its habits 
resembles somewhat the mason-bee. It..may be observed 
coming into houses, carrying in its forelegs a pellet of soft 
plaster about the size of a pea. 

Plastering, + plaistering, //. 5d. [-1xc}.] 

1. The action of the verb PLASTER. 

a. Working or covering with or as with plaster. 

a. 1483 Alem, Rifon (Surtees) IT. 160 Johanni Plastr’ pro 
Plasteryng muri aula. 198 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I], 252 Places wher plasteringe is needefull. 1703 
Moxon Alcch. i-xerc.249 Names and Uses of Tools relating 


[f. prec. + -ER.] 
a. One 


PLASTERISH, 


to Plastering. 1880 Miss Brappon Yws¢ as I am iv, 
an odd job of plastering. 

B. cr4g0 Promp. Parn, 402/a Playstrynge of wallys, 
litura, gipsatus, 1663 Grraier Conusel 79 pester 
upon Lath. 1667 Primatr City & C. Build, 67 For Lathing 
and Plaistering against Ceelings and Partitions. 

b. Application of a curative plaster, 

c14ga Promp. Parv. 402/a Playsterynge of sorys, cata- 
Plasmacio, 1591 Percivatn Sp. Ditt., Emplastradura, 
plaistering, omentatio. 1641'Smecrymxuus’ Anszw. (1653) 
68 The plaistring or palliatin, of these rotten members, 
1716 Souts Sevan. (1744) VIII. ii. 55 In spight of all our 
plaisterings and dressings of it "twill prove incurable. 

e. Formation of a sticky mass. 

81a Sta J. Sincuain Syst. /rrb, Scot. 1. arg That dry 
friuble porous surface. .upon which, ifrain falls,no plastering 
ensues, 

2. concr. Plastered work; a coating of plaster, 
or of anything plastcred or daubed on. 

a. 1580 Hottvaana Treas, Fr. Tong s.v. Enduit, The 

lastring ofa house. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 249 They. : 

rish over their new Plastering when they set, or finish it. 
1 Smzaton Butider's Man, 17 When ae is laid 
aa set hard on bricks which are not perfectly dry, 1899 
IWestns, Gas, 14 Dec. 2/a Those stiff plasterings of guipure 
lace on coat collars and revers lost favour with the chic, 

8. 1538 Ervor, Tcctoriunt, the playstrynge or pariettynge 
ofa house, a1661 Hotvoay Yuvenal 122 After that she has 
taken-off the plaistering of stee bread and asses milk, 
1726 Leont Aiberti's Arckit. U1. 14/a The middle cont, 
which we call plaistering, is to prevent any faults or defects 
in..the other two. ; 

3. attrib, as plastering-work. 

1g38 Etvor, Zectortism es perietting or plastring wark. 
1576 FLeminc Panopl, Epist. 227 Plastering worke, and 
earthly mixture. s7a6 Leoni Albert's Archit. 1. 39/2 River- 
sand..is more tractable and better far Plaistering-work. 
1765 preen Rust, WV. 80 Plaistering-lath, rs. sq. per 

ncn. 

t+ Plo-sterish, plai-sterish, c. Obs. rare—'. 
[f Peaster sé, + -131,] = next. 

1610 Hocrano Camden's Brit. 1. 24 Fracastorins..sup- 
poseth that this Iland gnt the name Albion of the said 
plasterish (1637 plaisterish] soile. 

+Pla-sterly, plai-sterly, a. Obs. rare-', [f. 
as prec. + -LY '.] Of the nature of plaster. 

165 Focrer fist, Camdé, vii, § 36 Others looked for it 
[cause of sweating-sickness] from the earth, as arising from 
an exhalation in maist weather out of Gipsons or plaisterly 
led. 1840 plasterly} ground. 


Plaster of Paris. Also 6 Paria plaster, 
[See Puastee sd, 3.] A fine white plaster, con- 
sisting of gypsum rendered anhydrous by calcina- 
tion, which swells and rapidly sets when mixed 
with water, and hence is nsed for making moulds 
and casts, as a cement, etc.; so called becanse 
prepared from the gypsums of Montmartre, Paris. 

e. cxg6a Wright's Chaste Wife 8 The chambyr lie lett 
make fast, Wyth plaster of parys pat wyll last. 1877 
Haraison England it xii. (1877) 1. 235 Parget of fine ata- 


haster burned, which they call plaster of Paris. 1579 
Pottennam Partheniade in Eng. Poste i, xix. (Arb) ast 
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Her bosome sleake as Paris plaster, Helde vp two balles of | 


alahaster. 1787 M. Curtea in Lie, etc. (1888) I. 279 There 
are several Casts, done in Plaster of Paris. 1894 Zadour 
Commission Gloss., Plaster of Paris, a composition of 
several species of gypsum dug near Montmartre, near Paris, 
.-This term is, however, frequently applied to plaster stone, 
or to any species of gypsum. 

8. (1387; see Paster sé. 38.) 1816 Maldon, Essex, Liber 
8. If. 84 b, Paied for iii busshellis of playster of aris price the 
busshell viiid. 1658 W. Sanperson Graphice 80 ‘The quality 
of this plaister of Paris, is to hind the Colours together, 
17ag Hraanr Collect, 1g Oct. (O. H. S.) 1. 56 Wood's Head 
lis] taken in Plaister de Paris. 1803 Afed. Fee X. 72 The 
drawing was taken from a cast in plaister of Paris. 

alfrid. 1783 Hocartu Anal, Beauty x. 108 It was drawn 
froma plaster-of-Paris figure cast off nature, 1831 Baewstan 
Optics ii. 17 A plaister of Paris statue strongly illuminated, 
3879 St. George's Hosp, Rep. YX. 615 The limb was then 
handaged toa splint, and enclosed in a plaster-of- Paris case. 

+ Pla‘sterwise, plaisterwise, adv. Obs. 
{f. Puasten sé. + -wiae.) In the manner of a 
plasier; of the consistency of n plaster, 

crsga in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 221 Allwayes 
Styrring it vntill it be plaster-wyse. x R. Cortana 
Sie Forntut, X j, Somtyme is a lytell hony put therto 
and medled playsterwyse. 1671 Savston Syn. Med. 43a 
Mustard.. plaisterwise helps the E ilepsy, &c. 1747 WESLEY 
Prin, Physic (1762) 76 Sprend it thick Peers, 

Pla‘stery,c. Also 6 plastry, 6-7 plaiatrie. 
{f. PoasTer sé. + -v.] Of the nature of or like 
plaster ; viscid, tenacious. Hence Pla‘sterinegs. 
._1533 Evvor Cas?. Helthe (1541) 8b, Flenme plasiry, whiche 
16 very grosse,and asit were chalky. 1600 Suarcer Countrie 
Farme ui. \xi. 567 Haning gotten y long space. .a plasterie 
crust or hardnes ouer all the parts of it. 1661 J. Cxitorev 
Brit. Baconica 126 Fracastorius attributes this sweating 
sickness to the Plaistriness of the soil. 1849 Clover Les. 
to his Mother 18 Apr., St. Peter's disappoints me} the stone 
of which it is made is a pore pia material; and, indeed, 
Rome in general might be called a rubbishy place. 

Plastic (ple'stik),c. Also 7-8 -tick, -tique, 
(8 plaiatio). (ad. L. plastic-us (Vitr.), a. Gr. 
wAaotixéds that may be moulded, belon ing to 
moulding or modelling, plastic, f. rAacr-ds ormed, 
monkled, f. aAdecey to mould, form. So F, 
iad (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. In active sense. 

1. Characterized by moulding, shapIng, eel > 

fashioning, or giving form to a yielding materlal, 
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as clay or wax; capable of shaping or moulding 
formless matter. 

Plastic art (t art plastic), the art of shaping or modelling 3 
aay art in which this is done, as sculpture or ceramics. 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady w. ili, Not ...as we were to 
monild every scene anew; that were a mere plastic ar potter's 
ambition, a 1637 — Discov., De Progress. Picture, The art 
plastic was moulding in clay, or potters earth aaciently. 
1677 Prot Oxfordsh. asx He (abn Dwight} has so far 
advanced the Art Plastick, that ‘tis dubions whether any 
man since Prometheus have excelled him. 1738 Pore 
Dune. i. 101 So watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care, 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a bear. 1741 Ware 
aurton Drv. Legat. 11. 554 God, the great plastic Artist. 
1745 J. G. Cooren I otoer 6) Lewasion® 1. ar As o'er the rock 
the plastic chissel moves.” 18a tr. Mad/er’s Archvol. Art 
65 Tho plastic talent which creates material forms cannot 
certainly fail to be recognized even as early as Homer. 

b. surgery: Concerned wilh remedying a 
deficiency of structure; reparative of tissue; as 
Plastic surgery, a plastic operation. 

1879 S¢. George's Hosp. Rep. UX. 379 There were 2 plastic 
Operations. 1883 Hotmes & Huixe Syst, Surg. (ed. 3yil. 
681 Plastic Operations on the Cheek (Meloplasty). 1897 W. 
Anpeason Lupus 14 The raw surface may be cavered in 
partially or completely by gliding portions of detached 
integument from an adjacent Le or other resources of 
plastic surgery may be employed, . 

Causing the growth or production of natural 
forms, esp. of living organisms ; formerly, in a quasi- 
philosophical sense, as an attribute of an alleged 
principle, virtue, or force in natnre; formative, 
procrentive ; crentive. 

1646 Sin T. Baownr Pseud. Ep. 117 The plastick or forma- 
tive facnity, from matter appearing homogeneous and of a 
similary substance erecteth bones, membranes, veynes nnd 
arteries, 16538 — Gard. Cyrus iii, In what diminatives the 

lastick principle lodgeth is exemplified in seeds. a 31677 

ate Prim. Orig. Man. u. vii. tga Those that think that 
these Conche# ar Petrified Shells were no other than the 
Lausus naturez, the Effects of the Plastick power of the 
Earth. 1732 Beexecey Adcipkr. it. § 14 He is positive as 
to the being of God; nnd that not merely asa plastic nature, 
or soul of the world, 1794 Cot.erincr Sonn. fo Bowles, 
Like that great Spirit, who with plastic sweep Maved on 
the darkness of the formless deep. 1830 Lyett Princ, Geol, 
1. 23 The absurdity of havin 
farce ', which it was said ha 
organic forms. 8 E. Waite Lie tn Christ 1. iv. (1878) 
jo The creation o} groups by successive acts of divine 
power, or. . by successive acts of the plastic force of nature. 

3. fg. in reference to immaterial things, condi- 
tions, or forms, sesthetic or intellectual conceptions, 
literary productions, etc. 

1662 Sricincer. Orig. Sacr. mt. i. § 4 The great en uiry 
then is, how far this Plastick Power of the understanding, 
may extend its self in its forming an Idea of God. 1756-82 
J. Warton Ess, Poge (ed. 4) 1. iti, 113 The genuine poet, of 
a lively plastic Melos 1783 Justamonp tr. Raynals 
Hftst, indies Vi. a9 He considered the sign of wealth, as 
the plastic and preserving principle of political strength. 
31837 Sia W. Hamicton Afetaph. xlv. (1870) II. sco Imagina. 
tion creates nothing .. it only builds up old materials into 
new forms; and... ought, therefore, ta be called, not the 
productive or creative, but the plastic. 187: R. H. Hutton 
Ess. 1,133 There is a formative plastic power that is ever 
urging us towards onr truest life. 1877 Dowpen Shaks. 
rim, v. §9 ‘The compression of the large and raugh matter 


| 


recourse to a certain ‘plastic | 
power to fashion stones into | 


of history into dramatic form demanded vigorous exercise of ; 


the plastic energy of the imagination. 
II. In neuter and passive sense. 

4. Pertaining to, connected with, or characteristic 
of moulding or modelling; prodnced by moulding, 
modelling, or seulptare, as istingnishel from that 
which is drawn on a surface. Plastic merit, merit 
as a piece of moulding or sculpture. 


17a6 Leon Alderti's Archit. 1. 32/2 This sort of Works, | 


which are call‘d Plastic (che 37 chiamano lavori di Terra). 
1847 W. Spacoinc féaly § ft. fsi. \. 217 Four Bronze 
Horses..more noted for their ndventures and undoubted 
jag wel than for their plastic merit. 1 Maav Howitt 
#. Bremer's Greece 1. vii. 238 The Greeks have an ab- 
horrence of any plastic images of the saints. 

5. Susceptible of being moulded or shaped; 
capable of taking a new form when subjected to 
pressure (as clay); readily assuming a new shape. 

Plastic crystal, a variety of Portland cement af remarkable 
plasticity. Plastic sulpkur, an allotropic form of sulphor : 
see quot, 1868. 

1791 E, Darwin Bot. Gard... 8 
thy magic hands Glides the qnick wheel, the plastic clay 
expands. 1799 Gooww Enguirer 1, iii. 1a How unformed 
and plastic is his body! 1811 A. T. Tuomson Lond, Disp. 
(1818) p, cxiii, Kneading the coating material, so as to render 
it very plastic. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. M1. xxii. 349 The ice., 
was plastic to pressure but not to tension, ~ 1868 Waris 
Dict. Chem. V. 531 Plastic sulphor..is obtained by heating 
melted sulphur to the temperature 260-3009, and then 
cooling it suddenly hy pouring it in a very thin stream into 
cold water. Itis thns ohtained asa soft, yellowish-brown, 
semitransparent mass, capable of being drawn out into fine 
elastic threads possessed of considerable tenacity. 

b. Plastic clay (Geol), a name given (after 
the F. axgile plastique of Cuvier and Brongniart) 
to the middle gronp of the Eocene beds, imme- 
diately nnderlying the London clay, now called the 
Woolwich and Reading series. 

3834 Dr La Becte Geol. Atan, (ed. 2) 229 Above these beds, 
to which, strictly speaking, the term ‘plastic clay ' is alone 
applicable, there is often another clay, Separated from the 
former by a bed of sand. 1833 Lvece Prine. Geol. LIL. 244 
Plastic clay and sand. yells Etem. Geol. 229 Wool- 
wich and ‘Reading series.—.:formerly called the Plastic 


Etruria! next beneath 


PLASTICINE. 


clay, as it agrees with a similar ae used in pottery, which 
occupies the same position in the rench Series, 

6. Of Immaterial things and conditions: Capable 
of belng monlded, fashioned, modified, orimpressed ; 
impressionable, pliable; susceptible to influence ; 
pliant, supple, flexible. 

1711 Suartesa, Charac, (1747) f. 1. fii. 146 Such is Poetical, 
and such (if I may so call it) hical or Plastick ‘Truth. 
1816 Bentnam Chrestom, 133 Of all known languages, the 
Greek is assuredly in its strncture the most plastic and most 
manageable. r84a Baanam /ngol. Leg. Ser. n. Babes in 
Wood, While his mind’s ductile and plastic, ll plnce him 
at Dotheboys Hall. 1875 Jowztr Plato (ed. 2) V. 67 Plato 
. fancies that the life of the state Js as plastic..as that of 
the individual. : 

7. Biol, and Path, Capable of forming, or being 
organized into, living tissne, as plastic lymph, 
a plastic exudation; pertaining to or accompanied 
by auch a process, as plastic bronchitis. 

1834 J. Foaars Laewnec's Dis, Chest 1. (ed. 4) 6: The 
inflammatory affections of the mucous membrane of the 
bronchi, may be divided into tbe catarthal, the plastic or 
crusty, and the ulcerous. 1852 Caapentex Afan. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 375 It gives origin to similar changes in the eflused 
fibrine, which it converts from a plastic or organizable 
deposit, into nn aplastic or nnorganizable one, namely, pus. 
1877 Roarrts ¢/andbk. Aled, (ed. 3) 1. 376 Plastic or 
Croupons Bronchitis is almost always chronic. 1886 Faccr 
& Pyz.Smits Princ, Med. (ed. a) 1. 66 In speaking of 
‘ plastic lymph ’as undergoing development into connective 
tissue and vessels, one means nat the fibrin itself but the 
cells that are included in it, F q 

ILI. 8. absol. The plastic: +a. The plastic prin- 
ciple or virtue (ods.); b. plastie art, plastic beanty. 

1662 Gianvitt Van. Dogm. 214 To the knowledge of the 
poorest simple, we must first know its efficient, the mariner, 
and method of its efformation, and the nature of the Plastick, 
1682 11, Moae Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 238 All Souls are 
indued with the Plastick whether of Brutes or Men. 1881 
Il. James Port. Lady xxxvi, His xppreciation. .was based 
partly on his fine sense of the plastic. 

Also 6-7 


Plastic (plestik), 56.1 Now rare. 
plastick(e, 7 plaiatique, plastique. (ad. F. 


| plastique, ad. L. (ars) plastica, plasticé, a. Gr. 


mhactiucn (rexvy) the plastic art, fem. of mAaarixds 
Puastic a. So Ger. plasttt.) The art of modelling 
figures: primarily, in clay, wax, ete.; also, in 
wider sense, in a harder material by scnlpture. 
Also fig. ta. sing. Obs. 


1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomazzot. 9 Painting, Carving and 
Plasticke are all but one and the same arte, 1624 Woti0N 
Archit. in Relig. (1651) 293 Plastique is not only under 
Sculpture, but indeed very Sculpiace itself, 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van, Arts xxv, jo Of Statuary and Plastick. 

B. In £/, form. 

1685 Plot Staffordsh. 272 How dame Nature came thus 
to mis-carry in her plastics, 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Miller's 
Anc. Art § 20 (ed. 2) 7 The living plastics of the gymnic 
games and choral dances were afterwards .. exalted in a 
surprising manner by sculpture in stone and brass. . 

+ Plastic, sd2 Obs. [ad. late L. plasticus 
moulder, sculptor, a. Gr. sdacrixés adj.: see 
Prastic a.} modeller, monlder, sculptor; /ig. 
a former, fashioner, creator. 7 

1644 Butwee Chiron. 58 It is impossible for any Painter, 
or Carver, or Plastique to give right motions to his works 
or Hand. 1661 Rusr Origen in Phentx a 1. 95 The 
beautiful Idea, according to which the Plastick works, 1661 
Graxvite Van. Dogm, 128 “Tis education is our Plastick, 
1694 R. Burtuoccr Reason & Nat. Spirits 247 For in this 
Terrestrial World, as to the several Regions of it, the 
Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral, it is as certain, 
that all had but one Plastic, as that the Body of a Man, 
or any other particular Animal, had not more. (3837 Car- 
LYLE fy, Rev. (1872) I. 1. ii. 6 Ours is a most fictile world; 
and man is the most fingent plastic of creatures, i 

tPlastical, a. Obs. [f. L. plastic-us (see 
Puastic a.) + -AL.] = PLastic a.; formative. 

1615 Caooke Sody of Mtan 429 The Plasticall or formative 
faculty of the erie: a 1646 J. Garcony Serr. Posthuma 
(1649) 70 At the last Daie, a kinde of Plasticall Dew shall 
fall down upon the Dead, and ingender with Luz, the little 
Bone spoken of before. 1653 H. Mork Conyect. Cabal. (1713) 
14 The Plastical Power of the Souls that descend from the 
World of Life, did ae beally and effectually work those wise 
contrivances of Male and Female. 1681 FLANVILL Saddu- 
cfsmus 1. (1726) 96 The Subdivision of Spirits, into meerly 
Plastical and Perceptive, supposing there are Spirits that 
are meerly Plastical 

Pla‘stically, adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥ 2: see 
ICALLY.) Ina plastic manner, in various senses 
of the adj.; according to plastic art; by moulding 
or modelling; as a plastic substance. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. ba! Thou..hast not always 
had materials for thy prodigious brain to wield and plasti- 
cally build up. 1856 = Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 42 The 
command over a language, the power of adapting it plasti- 
cally to the expression of your own thoughts, is almost 
exclu illg gift ol nature, 1876 Syuonos Gr&, Poets Ser. 11, 
xi, 358 Both persons and situations are plastically treated— 
subjected, that is to say, to the conditions best fulfilled b 
sculpture 1886 — Kenaiss, It., Cath, React. (1898) Vil. 
xiv. 237 Humanity moves like a glacier, plastically. 

Plasticine (ple'stisin). [f. Puastio o. + 
-Ine4.] Proprietary name for a composition 
capable of remaining plastic for a long time, nsed 
in schools, etc. as a substitute for modelling clay. 

1897 W. Harautr (¢/¢/c) Harbott's plastic method and the 
use of Plasticine. 1903 H. G. Wetts in Fortn. Re. aul 
184 Some one of the plastic substitutes for modelling clay 
now sold by: educational dealers, plasticine for example. 


PLASTICISM, 


Plasticism (ple'stisiz’m). [f Prastic a. + 


-tsit.] a. The doctrine of the plastic principle of 
natnre. b. The practice of the plastic art. 

1858 Mayne Zaxfos. Lex, Plasticesums .. term for the 
plastic force or powers plasticistn. 1864 Gd. Words 403/% 
Are we quite sure that this eclectic = will always 
be kept within the limits of congrnity 

Plasticity (pleestissiti). [f. PLastic a, +-ITY 5 
sok. plastici#é (1785 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
of being plastic, in various senses of the adj, | 

3782-3 W. F. Maatyn Geog. Mag. 1. 395, Taclining to 
plasticity, for easiness of impression). 1793 SaMEATON Edy- 
stone L. $218 note, The lime will receive the most sand in 
that way, withont losing its plasticity. 1801 W. Tavtor in 
Monthly Mag. X11. 588 Moulded into metaphors, or carved 
into comparisons, with marvellous plasticity. 1859 Bain 
Emotions '.ix. § 20. 519 Some natures are distinguished by 
plasticity or the power of acquisition, and therefore realize 
more closely the saying that man is a bundle of habits. 
1868 Ciirroap Lect. (1879) 1. roa The race must at a certain 
time have a definite amount of plasticity, that is, a definite 
power of adapting itself to altered circumstances by changing 
in accordance with them. 1878 Strwaer & Tait Unseen 
Univ. ili. § 108 Effects of the extraordinary plasticity of 
glacier-ice. 

+ Plasticly, adv. Obs. rare. 
+-LY 2,] = PLasvicanty, 

1678 Cunwortu (ntell. Syst. 1. v. 668 The true and proper 
Canse of Motion ..is not the Matter itself organized ; but the 
Soul either as cogitative or plastickly self active .. ruling 
over It. 

Plastid (plestid), sd. (@.) [a. Ger. plastid 
(Haeckel), f. Gr. rAagrds (see -PLAST) + -#d, after 
Gr. -t8:ov, dim, suffix.] 

1, Biof. An individual mass or unit of proto- 
plasm, as a cell or unicellular organism. 

1876 E.R, Lanxester Adv. Se. (1890) 283 Haeckel’s useful 
term ‘plastid’ for a corpuscle of protoplasm. 1877 Dawson 
Orig. World 377 Uf we reduce organized beings to their 
ultimate organisms—cells or plastids. 1878 Bett. Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. p. viii, Our knowledge of the nucleus 
of organic cells or plastids. 

2. Boi. A differentiated corpuscle or granule 
occurring in the protoplasm of a vegetable cell; 
e.g. a chlorophyll-granule, a chromoplaslid, or 
a lencoplastid, 

31885 Goooate Physiol. Bol. (1892) 287 As the cells which 
develop from the growing point assume the different cha- 


[f Puastic a. 


racters Which fit them for special services. .[so] their plastids 


may likewise assume special characters. 7 
B. adj. Having the character of a plastid. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Pla:stidogene'tio @., producing plastids. 

I Natural Science Dec. 458 The respiratory trees of 
Holothuroids have four functions—respiratory, hydrostatic, 
plastidogenetic, and excretory, 

Plastidule (ple'stidizl). Brot [a. Ger. 
plastidut (Haeckel), dim. of plastid: see -ULE.] 
A hypothetical molecule or ultimate particle of 
protoplasm, constituting a vital unit, and forming 
an element or constituent of a plastid or cell, 

1877 Dawson Orig, World 377 And with Spencer and 
Haeckel auEpore these to be Asther divisible into still 
smaller particles or plastidules. 1878tr. Virchow's Freedom 
of Science a 1879 [see PLasson]. 1905 Acadeny § Lit. 
a8 Jan. 82 Haeckel claims priority for his notion of the 
plastidule, though this and numerous variants with other 
names are aotoriously none other than the ‘ physiological 
unit ' of Spencer, which preceded them all. 

attrib, 1877 Nature 4 Oct. 492/2 The speaker {Virchow] 
then criticised somewhat severely Prof, Hacckel’s theory of 
the plastidule soul and of the animated cell. 

Hence Plasti‘dular, Plastidwlic a/s., pertain- 
ing to a plastidule. 

1878 tr. Virchow's Freedom of Science a4, 1am unable to 
admit, that we should be at all justified in importing the 
"plastidulic soul’ into the course of our education. 1884 


dulic soul ', : 

Plastin felemin)- Biol. [£. Gr.emdacrds (see 
PLAST) +-1N J, after chromatin] A viscous sub- 
stance found in the nucleus of a cell. 

1889 0. $¥rnl, Microsc. Sc. July 169 Besides the ‘nuclein * 
.-Reinke and Rodewaid. -have found ‘ plastin ’, and Kosse 
..histon® and fadenin’. Cord. 1905 Brit. Med. Fral, 25 
Feb. 442 The Karyosome. .containseight chromatin elements 
surrounded by a coloured plastin-like substance. 

| Plastique (plasti*k). [F., sb. use of plastique 
adj., plastic.} A name given to a plastic composi- 
tion for modelling. 

{x803 Sanretr New Pict. London 80 The ornaments are 
plastick, a composition something like plaster of Paris.] 
1903 Datly Mail 7 Sept. 7/4 Modelling may be done ia 
wax, Clay, or plastique. J 

Plastogamy (plestggimi). Sto. [f. Gr. 
wAaor-ds moulded + ~yapia marriage.] The fusion 
of the protoplasm of two or more cells or unicelln- 
lar organisms, asin the formation of a plasmodium. 
Tlence Plastogamic c., pete to plastogamy. 

189s Haeroc in Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 Plastogamy: the 
fusion of cytoplasta into plasmodium, the nuclei remaining 
free. 1901 G. N. Carxins Profozca 918 Thus cytotrophy, 
leading first to ae His result in plastogamy, or the 
fusion of cell-plasms. /d7d., Four individuals may be found 
in plastogamic union. 

+ Pla-stograph. Ods. vare—°, (Cf. Gr. thaaro- 
ypados adj. ‘ forging, falsifying’ (Liddell & Scott), 
f, mAaards moulded, forged + ypadetw to write.] 

1668 Putuiirs, Plastograph, (Greek) counterfeit writing. 


960 


Plastography (plestp:grifi). vare~°. [In 
sense I, ad. Gr. tAaaroypadia, f. rhagroypagos : see 
prec. In sense 2, {. Gr. mAaoros moulded + -GRAPHY 
(erroneously used).] 

+1. (See quot.) Obs. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plastography (plastographia), a 
counterfeiting or false writing. 

“2. ‘The art of forming figures in plaster’ 
(Maunder 7reas. Know/. 1830). _ 

Plastral, ¢. [f. next+-au.] Of or pertaining 
to a plastron. 

1889 Brit. Mus. Cat. Chelonians 25 Plastral shields suh- 
ject to great variations. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 4 

Plastron (plestrgn). Also 6 plasteroun. 
[a. F. plastron breast-plate, also in other senses 
as in Eng,, ad. It. piastrone, augment. of piasira 


breast-plate, prop. plate of metal; see P3ASTRE, | 


PLASTER] 

1. A steel breast-plate formerly worn beneath 
the hauberk. Ods, exc. //ist. 

1506-7 Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scot. 111. 367 Item, for ane 
hebreschoun.., and ane plasteroun to the samyn, 1834 
Piancnk Brit. Costume 87 (n later times we shall find the 

lastron called the Se 1837 H. Arsswoatn Crichton 

I. 392 ‘The point of his lance glanced off the sharp gorget 
of the lastron. 1853 James Agnes Sorel (1860) I. 45, 1 
should be thrown on one side like a rusty peer 
b. A leather-covered wadded shield or pad, worn 
by professional fencers over the breas!. 

1693 Davoren Yuvenal vi. (2697) 134 Against the Post their 
wicker Shields they crush, Flourish the Sword, and at the 
Plastron push. 1706 Princes, Plastron, a Fencing-Master's 
quilted Breast-Leather, which serves for his Scholars to 
push at. meee ck are Red Diamonds \. 261 Endeavour- 
ing to plant her foil on the leather plastron of the fencing- 
master's chest. 

transf, a 1648 Dicay Closet Open. (1677) 162 Laying under 
it a thick Plastron of Beef-Suet. 

Jig. 4755 Cursteer. Let. to Bp. Chevenix 15 Dec, The 
several situations, which I have been in, having made me 
long the s/astron of dedications, 1 am become as callous 
to flattery, as some people are to abuse. 

e. Applied to an ornamental plaque worn on the 
breast. 

1883 D. H.R. Goopare in Harper's Mfag. July 249/2 That 
plastron of steel ornaments is effective. 


2. In women’s dress, A kind of ormamental 
front to a bodice, introduced in the latter half of 
the 19th c.; extended to a loose front of lace, or of 


- some light fabric edged with lace, embroidery, etc, 


1876 Echo 30 Aug. (Fashions), 3881 Truth 31 Mar. 446/1 
The low satin bodice has a plastron embroidered in purple 
and gold jet. 1883 Cassell’s Fan. Mag. Sept. 619/ 
Occasionally the waistcoat or plastron,is made fall. Fs 
J. K. Jerone fdle Thoughts (1889) 19% 1 shall_wear my 
plum-coloured body..with a yellow plastron. 1893 Lad, 
zo Ang. 146/3 The vest or plastron is of silk covered wit 
lace. 190: 


| made to fasten at the back, so that the front part may be 


decorative, and is seen, as well, with a little overhangin 
plastron or wedge-shaped front, or a deep point, edged mith 
open-work or coloured embroidery. 1906 Advertisement, 
Real Irish crochet lace Plastron.. .Real Bruges lace Plastron. 
b. In men’s dress, A starched shirt-front ; esp. of 
the kind without pleats. 
1890 Athenxum 7 June 745/3 The one restraining iIn- 
fluence pea the civilized man is the ‘plastron ’, otherwise 
the shirt front of evening dress, goo Daily News 24 Mar. 


6/4 The light from the lamp..shows a curious and useful | 


reflection on the plastron of the white shirt. 

3. Zoo?. (After Cuvier.) The ventral part of the 
shell of a tortoise or turtle. 

1831 tr. Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. 1X. 67 The plastron, or 


breast-plate [of the Order Chelonia] is yelldaisn and 
flat, truncated, .. and covered with twelve scaly plates. 


x 4, 0835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 20x/2 This plastron is the 
A. Lamaert in r9¢h Cent, June 954 The theory of a ‘plasti- 


sternum, or..the union of several sternums. 1870 Gittmore 
tr. Figuier's ee & Birds 158 Terrestrial Tortoises 
are distinguished by their short, oval and conyex bodies, 
covered hy carapace and plastron. 

b. Applied to the analogous part in various 
other animals, as in the extinct labyrinthodon (an 
amphiblan), the Ey pions (allied to the arma- 
dillos), certain fossil fishes, and certain existing 
echinoderms (e. & Spalangus): see quots. 

31854 H. Minter Sch, §& Schm, xxiv, (1858) 528 The extra- 
ordinary form of Prerichthys . with its arched carapace and 
flat plastron restored beforeme. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 557 As to the interambulacral pete they 
become much expanded near the peristome of Spafangide. 
.»The whole structure constitutes a raised plastron. 1890 
Cent, Dict. s.v. Glyptoden, They are all distinguished from 
the living armadillos .. by possessing a ventral shield or 
plastron, | 

4. Ornith. A coloured area on the breast or 
belly of a bird, like or likened to a shield. 

1890 Cent. Dict. cites Coves. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

5. Auat. The sternum together with the costal 
cartilages, the part removed in post-mortem ex- 
aminations, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plastry, obs. form of PLAsrrRy. 

+Plasture, plaisture. Erroneous form of 
Paster s6., the ending confused with -uneE. 

exgso Luovp 7reas. Health Kj, Hete al together, 
make a e288 of it rene hote. 


Lone Wks. (Grosart) VI1. 132 For so deepe a wound the 
Lady Cornelia bringeth in a lenitiue plaisture. did. 165 


and 


aily Chron. 28 Mar.8/4 The stock..is usually | 


1589 Greene Tellie’s | 


PLAT. 


Apply them not as outward plastures, but as inward potions. 
1608 Hireon Defence ut, 72" His laste plasture for this cure 
maketh the soare to run out wyder. 


-plasty, combining element, repr. Gr. -1Aagzia, 
{, rkaarés formed, moalded, used in sense ‘ mould- 
ing, formation’ in technical terms, chiefly of surgery, 
as dermatoplasty, hypoplasty, osteoplasty. 

Plat, 53.1 Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 1 plett, 5-6 
Se.platt,plat. [OE. p/wé/ buffet, smack; cf. MLG. 
plat smack, MHG. platz, datz, Ger. platz, ploiz 
resounding blow, bang, crash. Goes with Puat v.l, 


both being app. of onomatopeic origin. 
(But cf. Prat a. flat ; a buffet is struck =r thd flat palm.)] 
A flat blow; a smack, slap. 
cxo0o Etertc Hom. 11. 248 Drihten sodlice us sealde 
heelu burh dam ear-plettum, and ece alysednysse. cx 
Rowlis Cursing 122 io Laing Anc., Poet. Scott, Wh 
skulgeoun clowttis and dressing knyvis, Platt for plat on 
thair gyngyvis. 15r3 Douctas neis xi. iv. 203 Syne 
with hys kne him ge with sic ane plat, That on the erd 
he spaldit him all flat. 1535 Lynoesay Satyre 855 Sapience, 
thow servis to beir a plat. cxg0o (Conversation in Co. 
Donegal), ‘Did the “old gentleman” ever set foot on this 
Island (St. Patrick's in Lough Derg)?’ ‘A few plats of the 
Prior ud soon make him lave.’ (H. Chichester Hart.) 
Plat (plet), 50.2 arch. or dial. Forms: 4- 
plat, (5-7 platte, 6-9 platt); f/. plats; in 3 
platen, 5-7 plattes, 6 plates. [app.a. OF. pla? 
flat surface or thing, dish, etc., sb. use of the adj. 
plat, plate flat: see Puat a. Cf. Ger. plaéte plate 
| (of iron, etc.), slab.] 
I. A flat thing, part, or surface, 
+1. A flat piece, a plate (of metal); a thin slab 
of anything ; a sheet, slice. OAs. 
In early instances, esp. in the plural, not separable from 
PLATE £0, 1. 7 bee, 
le ago: see Prate sh. 1] 61375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii 
(Afargaret) 552 Pane wes of Irne mony plat Layd til hyr 
sydis, brynnand hat. /drd, xxxvii. (Vincenciss) 087, & yrne 
platis brynnand hat Wes laid on hyme to mak hym mat, 
1420 E, E, Wills (1882) 46, 1. bord mausure.., wyth a og 
in f° myddylle, and a grypp amyde, and a narow plat be be 
syddys, with iij lyonis of syluer, and ouerguid, 1526 Trx- 
DALE Matt. xxvii, 3 The xxx plattes off sylver. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Contin. 178 Thinne plats of leade of the same 
breadth, x 
T had as lie 
without any coyne at alto go ahroade from man to man for 
| exchaunge. x§93in Willis& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1.29 [Not 
only do we find a charge for..the..stage on which the 
book-cases were to stand, but] platts [for the shelves are 
bought}. : 
+b. A flat ornament of gold or other precious 
material. Obs. rave—*. 
1604 E. G{rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist, Indies w. Xiv. 250, 
1 have not knowen that..they have found any of the form 
and hignesse of the platt or iewel they have at Genes. 
+c. A flat leaf, a blade. Ods. rare. 
1716 Lond, Gaz. No. 5416/4 The Plator Leaf of the Palmetor- 
‘Tree. 
2. The flat part or side of anything; +a. The 
flat of a sword, as ye to the edge (ods.); 
+b. The sole of the foot (ods.); ¢. The mould- 


board of a plough (dia/.). ' 

1386 Cuaucea Sor.’s T. 154 To stroke hym with the plat 
[v.». platte] in that eae Ther he is hurt. 1426 Lyne. De 
Guil. Piler. 2664 Ther grevous_ woundys to allegge, Bet ys 
the platte thantheegge. 1574 Wituats Dict.64, /1 The platte 
[ed. 1566 plant] of the foote, planta, 1616 J. Laxe. Cont. 
Sgr.'s T. xt. 99 Tho touchd his woundes with the platt of 
thilke swoord pital closd all vp, and instantlie recurd. 1765 
Univ, Mag. XXXVU. 33/2 ‘The plat, or earth-board, turned 
| most of the carrots ont o the ground, 1843 Y77/. R. Agric. 

Soc. TV.1, 284 As soon as it leaves the mould-board, or, as 

we call them in Norfolk, the plats. 

3. Anything placed in a flat or 
| tion: see quots, Ods. exc. dal, 
9a1400 Morte Arth. 2478 Pyghte pauyllyons of palle, and 
plattes in seegge. 1847-78 Hauuwete, Plat, . anything flat 
or horizontal, as a piece of timber so laid in building. 
+b. A platform. Ods, : 
1858-9 Passage Q. Eliz. Diij, A stage..and in the same 

a square platte rising with degrees. | 4 

4, A small bridge, a foot-bridge. (Also in form 
plot.) Obs. exc. dial. “ 
3652 Sanch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1887) 1V.7 Richard Haworth 

.. shall repaire and make good A Bridge or Plott in the 

Milgate. /érd. 84 Should repaire and make good a Plate 

in the Millogate. 1670 in Picton £ pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 

1.77 The... pulling downe of the said bridge or _platt.. 

is adjudged to be an act done for the good of the Corpora- 

tion, 1835 Act 5&6 Will. LV, c. 50 § 67 The said Surveyor 

..shall..make and lay such trunks, plats, or hridges as he 

shall deem necessary. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Plat, a small 

foot-hridge. 
5. A flat country, a plateau or table-land, U, S. 


81a Brackenrince Views Louisiana (1814) 107 There 


1836 W. Tavinc 
Astoria (1849) 248 These lofty plats of table-land seem to 


form a peculiar feature in the American Continents. 
6. Mining. A widened space in a level, near the 
shaft, where trncks may cross, or ore 1S collected 


for hoisting, ete. 
3874 J. H. Couuxs Afelal Mining (1875) 4° Where the 
level meets the shaft, an enlargement is usually made; this 
| is called a ‘plat’, It is most useful as a place of deposit 
for the ore previous to its being sent up ‘to grass - 1897 
Daily News 3 Nov. 9/5 As soon as the 200 feet level is 
| reached, the intention is to open out and cut plats on both 
| sides of the shaft. 


1 W. Starronp Exam. Compi. ii. (1876) 60, 
c have smal gadds or plats of Siluer and Gold, 


horizontal posl- 


are many fine tracts, and extensive platts. 


‘PLAT. 


II. A surface or place generally. 


+ 7. A surface in general (whether plane or not). 

(1gt3 Dovetas -Eneis vin. tii, 96 ‘This Electra gret Atlas 
begat, That on his schuldir beris the hevynnis plat.] 1535 
Covexnate 1 Aings vii. 36 On the plat of the same sydes 
and ledges, he caused to carue Cherubins, lyons and palme 
trees. 1545 Ascuam Yoxogh. (Arb.) 124 YF there be any 
wary nee plat in the water, the monynge ceasethe when it 
commeth 
Knowl, t, Defin., A plaine platte is that, whiche is made al 
equall in height, so dine the middle partes nother bulke vp, 
nother shrink down more then the bothe endes. For whan 
the one parte is higher then the other, then is it named a 
Croked platte. /érd., And the two poyntes that snche a 
Iyne maketh in the vtter bonnde or platte of the globe, are 
named polis, 1593 Farr Dialling 45b, ‘Fhe making of an 
Horizontnll Spherical] or hollow Diall,.. Prepare your Sphere 
or plat perfectly bollow, of what quantity you will, 

8. A place, spot, point of space; a locality 
orsituation. (Cf. Pat sé.31.) Obs. exe. dral. 

1558 Para A neid vu. T ij b, She seeth AEneas glad, and 
plattes vprise for men to dwell. r1g60 InceLenn Disob. 
Child in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 297 They need..to sit still, or 
stand in one plat. 1608 Witter /fexagla Exod, 731 They 
had stayed 40. daies ina plat. | 166a Gurnatt Car. in Arm, 
verse 18,2, lili, 419/1 He turns himself on his bed. .not an easie 

lat that he can find in it. 1770 Lancnorne Plutarch (1879) 

. §28/2 Whereas the academy before was a dry and nn- 
sightly plat, he brought water to it, and sheltered it with 
groves. 3838 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Plaé, place, situation .. 
as' 1! stend at that time | this vara plat‘. 

tb. A ‘place’ or part of a surface, as of the 
body; ef. Phot sd. 1. Obs. 

1642 Rocrrs Naaman 35 And did cause each face to 
waxe pale, and each nc to be on the pained plat. be 
Guenatt Chr, in Arm, verse 14. tt. xviii. (1669) 68/2 If 
there be bunt one sore plat. 


Plat (plet), 53.3 Also (6 plate), 6-7 platt(e. 
A collateral form of Pior sé., which arose early in 


the 16th c., app. under the influence of Prat 54,2 

The chronology appears to show that d/a/ in sense 1 
originated as a variant of Prot sé. sense 2, assimilated to 
Prat a. and $6.2 through association of sense, a plot of 
ground being usually a péaé or flat area. Hence also, 
through the notion in sense 2 of ‘a plan on the flat *, arose 
senses 3-5. But sense 1 being indifferently pit or plat, 
the same vacillation of form extended to these senses, so 
that they also varied with g/o/, giving rise to senses 3-6 of 
Prot sé. Thus, in sense 1, s/a? is a variant of slot, but, in 
senses 2-s, slot appears to be a variant of s/at. Both forms 
omy in senses tr and 2¢ in senses 3-§ pfat has yielded 
to plot. 


I. = Pror sé. 2 (which is found earlier). 
1. A piece or area of ground (usually) of small 
extent; a patch, Often with a word defining its 


nature or character, as grass-plat, plat of grass. 

1517 Domesday inelos. (1897) 1. 256, ij acres of arrable 
ground lieng in senerall plattes in Asseby. 1539 Breck 
(Great) Ae?s i, 18 A plat [1526 Ttxoace plott] of grounde. 
1557 Recoanr Whetsé. N ij, I must multiple .21o. by it 
self, and so haue 1 the iust platte of grounde of .44,100. 
foote. 1565-7 Coorra Thesaurus, Cepetunt, an onion 
bed: a plat of onions, 1573 L. Luovp Marrow of Hist. 
(1653) 144 A certain plat of ground, almost two hundred 
acres. 1611 Biatr a Kings ix. 26. 1632 Mitton Penseroso 
73 Oft ona Plat of rising ground, } hear the far-off Curfen 
sound. 1667 — 2’, L. 1x. 456 This flourie Plat, the sweet 
recess of Eve. 1703 Maunozet. Journ. Ferus. (1732) 39 
A large Quadrangular plat of gronnd, 1835 Coasrtt Aur. 
Rides 17 Digging up their tittle plats of potatoes. 1285 4 
R. Batoces E£ros & Psyche June v, The grassy plat ‘Midst 
of her garden, wbere she had her seat. 

II. = Prior sé. 3-6 (in which f/a? is earlier). 

2. A plano or diagram of anything; ¢sf. 2 ground- 
plan of a building or of any part of the earth’s 
surface; n draught, design, map, chart; = PLor 
$6.3. + To set down in plat: to map down, make 
a plan of (0ds.). Now only U.S. 

tgtr-ra in Willis & Clack Camédridge (1886) I. 478 They 
can..vawte the chirch,.after the fourme of a platte therfor 
devised. argr7 Reg. Vetus Coll, Merton., (Contract for a 
farme place to be bilded at Holiwell) acording to a plate 
drawonne for the same. 1553 Hutort, Platte fora buyldynge, 
orthographia. 1§71 Gopinc Catvin on Ps, Ep. Ded, 3 Sone 
description of the platte of the whole Earth. 1574 Bourna 
Regiment for Sea xix. (1577) 49 For the making of plats or 
cards, as touching I Lydrographia commonly called sea cards, 
1598 Hautuvt Voy. 1. 437 To note all the Islands, and to 
set them downe in plat. 1659 Moxon Tutor to Astron, 
{1686) Pref., Globes, Maps, Platts, and Sea-drafts of New 
discoveries. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. xv. 196 To 
prick the same dowa in a Blank Chart or Mercator's Plat. 
1740 fist. Jamaica vii_227 Every Surveyor sliall return 
Two Plats upon cay Survey to the Patent-Office. 1756 
Rott Dict, Trade, Plat, a popular term, among mariners, 
Se, fora sea-chart. 1893 Scribner's ee June 695/1 We 
Ordered from the State Land Offices plats, showing the 
lands subject to entry. 

+3. fg. A plan or scheme of the actual or pro- 
posed arrangement of anything; an ontline, n 
sketch; also, arrangement, disposition. Cf. PLor 
5b, 4. Obs. 

1515 St. Pagers Hen. VIET, VV. 41g Knowing a plat and 
liketthode of thEmperours mynde, 1556 Roainson Afore's 

Utop. (Arb.) 167 Yea like, or rather more likely Platoes 
Platte to excell and passe. For what Platoes penne hathe 
pated briefely.. The same haue ! perfourmed fully, 1568 

_ SKINNER tr. Alontanus' /nguisition 48 My meaning in 
this place is, onely to make a platte with ont any order or 
fashion. s598 Haxtuyr Moy. I. 9 No easier, readier, or 
perfecter piat and introduction, is. come to my imagination. 
ee Staves £eccl. Afem, 11. u.ii.a57 We desired of the said 

ke to have a plat or a scheme of the said new discipline. 
Von, Vil. 


e at the whyrlynge plat, rssr Recospr Pathw. | 


961 


+4. A plan of action or proceeding in some 
undertaking; ascheme, design; =Pxorsé.5. Ods. 
, 1574 Siz T. Smee in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. WIL. 39 Yt 
is high tyme som conclusion were made, and some plat 
drawen to be folowed in that enterprice of Ulster. 1584 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, WW. 681 A plat and meane 

uhairby his Majestic .. may import a greit proffelt. 1g96 


ARINGTON Mefanr. Ajax (3814) 115 What think you, no | 


Platt? is there not here a good plat laid. a 1656 
Ann, vi. (1658) 264 He saw that plat fit to serve for a 
bridle in the mouths of the neighbouring nations, 

+5. The plan or scheme of a work of fiction, 
a drama, poem, ete.; = Pror 55. 6. Obs. 

1389 Purtennam Eng. Poesie i. xxv. (Arb.) 312 Our 
maker or Poet is. .first to denise his plat or subiect, then to 
fashion Le ee 160a Mazston Ant. & Aled, 1t. Wks. 
1856 1. 38 
plat could beare it. 

IIL, in Scottish Feel. List. 

+6. a. The scheme for the territorial organiza- 
tion of the reformed chnorch in Scotland on a 
presbyterian system, and for the provision and 
modiheation of stipends. Hence b. The body in 
charge of this, the Commission under the Great 


Seal of 1573 empowered to carry ont the scheme. 

s80 in &. of Univ, Kirk of Scott. (1840) 470 3 is con- 
sidderit and thocht meitt, that my Lord Clerk of Register 
sould be requeestit to concurre with the Laird of Dun, 
Mrs. Robert Pont .. and Johne Duncanson, or any thrie or 
four of them, to lay [doun] and devyse a Platt of the 
Presbytries and Constitutiouns tberof a3 best appeirit be 
thair judgement to be reportit be them againe the nixt 
Generall Assemblie. 38x /bid, 924 Vhe Assemblie ordeaned 
a Platt of their Kirks to be exhibit the morne to be con- 
sulted on, 1581 /did. 535 Who sall awaite npon the platt 
for modifieing of the Ministers stipends. 1597 /did. 940 
It was reportit the Commissioners of the Generall 
Assemblie, that the constant Platt for planting of enery 
Pee: kirk, was hindred be the taksmen who hes the 

aill teinds in their hands, and refuseth to condiscend to 
any substantiall ordonr anent the planting of the Ministrie. 
160a ibid. That command be givin to the modifiers of 
the platt of this instant 3eir to assigne out of the saids 
penstouns for planting of kirks. 1637 Rep. Parishes Scott. 
(Bann.) 2 ‘The kirk of Prestone is vnyted to the kirk off 
Bonckell ,. be the plate ordeaned to be haldin For the pro- 
visione of kirkis vnprovydit. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 167 Everie Preshyterie is to choise one fittest 
to attend the Platt, with a full information of all that con- 
cerns that Presbyterie, and all the kirks therein contained. 
1673 Ree. of énverness Presbyt. (S. 11S.) 9 The Mod 
asked the minister if he had ane decree of plat. 1693 
Watracr Orkuey ix. 53 By an act of platt, dated at Edin- 
burgh the 22 of November (1615), the several Dignities and 
Ministers, both in the Rishoprick and Earldom [of Orkney), 
were provided to particular maintainances. 

Plat (plet), 54.4 Ods. or dia/. Also 6 plate, 
8-9 platt. [A collateral form of Prait sé., going 
with Par v.3 (The spelling f/ate was prob. for 
plat, but may sometimes have been for f/art.)] 

1. A contexture of interlaced hair, straw, ete.; 
=Patr $6, 2. Me last quot. = straw-f/art.) 

1535 Covrapate Song Sol. vii. 5 The hayre of thy heade 
is hke the kynges purple folden vp in plates (X.V. tresses}. 
1397 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. v, Wer hatre nor loose nor ti'd 
in formall plat. 1753 in 6¢4 Reg. Dep. Kor. App. . 127 
Leghorn Hats..and the Platts whereof the same are made. 
1837 Wiuttocx, etc. Bk. S'rades (1842) 419 Wholly a rural 
business in its preparatory state, as straw platt, c 1880 
Bedfordth. Dial, She wraps the plat round her arm as 
she makes it and stands at her door half the day. 

2. Nant. (See quots.) 

1678 Pnicttrs (ed. 4), Plats [ed. 1706 Platts), (in Naviga- 
tion) are certain flat Ropes, by which the Cable in the 
Hanse, is preserved from Galling. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. \, Platts ina Ship, are flat Ropes made of Rope- 
yarn, and weaved one over another; their Vse is to save 
the Cable from Galling inthe Hanse, or to wind abont the 
Finkes of the Anchors to save the Pendant of the Fore- 
sheet from galling against them. 1769 Fatconen Dict. 
Marine (1776) Cech, Lever la fourrure du cable, to take 
the plat, or other service, off from the cable. 1841 Dana 
Seaman's Man, 118 Plat, a braid of foxes. 

+3. Afold; apleat; =Piaitsé.1. Obs. rare. 

(Only in spelling plate.) 

1§03 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. W. 203 For are elne 
ere to the Ling 4 ple of the cue Sm xiiijd. 
I AtsGR., 2558/2 Plate of a garment, séat, ply. 186: 
eaore Archit. B jb, They also fashioned the body of she 
pilloure, and filled it witb Canalicoli, and Striges, as thougbe 
it were the plates of her garmentes. 

+ Plat, 54.6 Obs. Forms: 5-6 playte, 6 plate, 

plat. [a. F. plate (in sth c. plete, pleyte) 
em., also f/at masc. (Godef.), sb. use of plat, plate 
adj., flat. Cf. It. prattaa barge.J A flat-bottomed 
boat, used for fishing, ete. (Cf Fiat 56.3 9 a.) 

1447in Rymer Fadera XI. 44 Duas Naves vocatas Playtes, 
quandam Navem yvocatam a Copente. 1998-9 Act: “Aiiz. 
© 13 § 3 No Hoye or Plate. .from any Porte Creek or Place 
of this said Realme of Englande ., shall traners or crosse 
the Seas, 1§77 Howtnsnep Chron., ff ist. Scot. 113/2 They 
bestowed them aborde in .xxx. huikes, hoyes, and playtes. 
1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag., Penalties & Forfeitures 4 


lfany Hoy or Plat cross the Seas, 
ll Plat (pla), 56.6 [F. plat dish: see PLATE sd.) 
A dish. 


1963 Smottetr 7rap. vii. (766) 1. 118 The petit maitre 
ate of fonrteen different plats, besides the desert. 1824 
Byron Yuan xv. Ixxiii, The slmple olives,.. Must I pass 
over..? I miust, althongh a favourite ‘plat’ of mine. 1882 
Anntz Epwaroes Ballroom Repent, 1. 295 These suave, 
serious parties, with their wines and A/a/s. 


Plat (plet), 2. and adv. Obs. exe. dial. Also 


Sstes | 


ere might be made a rare Scene of folly, ifthe | 


teers 
_ St. Hapers Hen. VEIT, X1. 76 


PLAT. 


4-6 platt(e, § plate, Sc. playt, 9 S¢. plet. [a. F. 
plat (11the, in Littré) :—late pop.L.. *plattus adj., 
flat, smooth (whence also It. pratto, Prov, fiat, 
Sp., Pg. chato, also Ger. platt, Du. plat flat); of 
uncertain history, but perh. from Gr. wAarvs broad, 
flat. Cf. Pace, PLATE.) 

A. adj, +1. Flat, level ; plane; plain. Oés. 

(In the first example gs? may be considered an adv.; in 
the second it may possibly be a sb.,’ plane plat ‘= level spot : 
cf, Prat 56.2 8.) 

[13.. Cursor AL 16684 Abouen his hefd, als i yow tell, a 
bord was festen plate (v.*. plat). 13.. £. 2. Adit. P. B. 1379 
Stalled... Prudly on a plat playn, plek alper fayrest.) 13.. 
K, Adis, 2001 (Bod). MS.) Platte feet & longe honde, Nas 
fairer body ina londe, ¢1386 Cuaucra Sgr.'s 7.156 Ve moote 
with the plat [v.7. platte) swerd ageyn Strike hyn in the 
wounde, ¢1400 Maunory. (Roxb.) xxii, 100 In anober ile is 
a maner of folk pat has a platte face, withouten nese or 
eghen;..pai hafe a platte muuth, lippless, c 1448 Elnn. VI 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) + pon .j. cours of platt 
Yorkschire stone. 14g6 Sin G. Have Law Arnis (S.7.8.) 
49 Hanyball was in the lacis of Lumbardy. 1546 
hey cannot be able in dede 
to resiste the Frenche menn, soo sodenly passing the plat 
countrie. 1570 Wills & dav. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 337 One 
dos’ 4 of potendiches xviij., Twoo dos’ } of plattrenchers 3", 
1578 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WV. 32 All sortis of ‘old and 
Solr, ayther in plat werk or cunyie. ORMAR 
Saftguard of Sailors 6 The east side ls shallow and plat. 

+2. fie. ‘Flat’, plain, bloot, straightforward, 
downright, unqualified; esp. in phrase plat and 
plain, Obs. 

erg7s So. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 106 For-bi of pat 
thing spek nomare ! For playt na (i. ¢. plat ‘no ‘| sal be pi 
ansuere. did, xli (lignes) 120 Bot scbo plat nay ay satd 
bym til. 1386 Cuaucer A’nt.'s 7. 987 My wy! is this for 
plat conclusion With outen any repplicacion .. ‘Vhat [etc.} 
1533 More Afol, xxiii. 141 They speke openly platte and 
playne heresye. 1559-60 AVS. Cot?., Caligula Ib. ix, Gods 
providence [hes] sa altered the case, 3ea changed it to the 
plat contrary. 1560 D. Cote Lett. to Jewell i, A plat and 

lain answer, [1891 Corn’. Afag. Mar. 231 (temp. Edw. IIT) 

t things be plat and plain between us.) 
B. adv. & 

+1. Of pel es Tn or into a flat position, flatly, 
flat; level or even with the ground or any surface. 

(Some would consider s/a? an xdj. in these instances.) 

13.. Cursor Af. 17709 Pai fell. , Gruflinges dun to erth 
plate [mr. plat]. 76rd. 25045 (Fairf.) 1f pou plat hit lais on 
grounde, crq00 Kom. Kose 1734 Whan | was hort thus in 
(that) stounde, I fel doun plat unto the grounde. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 52/1 Alle they to gydre fille doun platte 
tothe ground. 1549 Conspl. Scot. vii. 70 Lyand plat on his 
syde on the cald eird. i . 

2. Of manner: Flatly, bluntly, plainly, straight- 
forwardly, without circamlocution or qualification. 
Often plat and plain. Now Se. and north. dial. 

1386 Cuavcrr Monk's 7. 7 Thus warned hym ful 

lat and ful pleyn, His doghter. 13790 Gower Conf 

ll. 229 Seie unto the poeple plat,.. Ihe leste finger of 
thin hond It schal be strengere overal Than was thi fadres 
bodi al. csqz0 Hoccteve Fereslaus's Wife Bro Be nat 
aferd but tell on plein & plat. 1513 Doucias Eacis vi 
vi. 6 With sic busteons wordis he thaim grat, And .. gan 
thame chiding thus plat. 1596 Dacavoece tr. Leséie’s 11st. 
‘Scot. x. 295 The Gouernour denyes and platt refuses the 
condicionne. 1897-8 Br. Hatt Sat. iv. i. 53 But single out, 
and say once plat and plaine That [etc.} 

3. Of degree: Entirely, quite, absolutely. Now 


only Se. dial. 

13+. E. E. Adlit. P. B. 83 So pat my palays plat ful be 
pyjt alaboute, 1390 Gower Conf, 1. o2 Theis myhte noght 
acorde plat; On seide this, an othre that, 1481 Caxton 
Reynard xxxix, (Arb.) 105 Tho [=then] wende the wulf to 
hane ben plat blynde. 1513 Douctas Aine?’ tv. vii. 59 The 
damecellis fast to thar lady thringis, That was in deidlie 
swoun plat for dispair. . 

4. Of direction: Directly, exactly, doe, straight. 
Now only Se. dfal. 

1483 Caxton Gold. ae 395/1 Fourty dayes and fourty 
nyghtes after they saylled platte cest. 1g1z Guvtrorpr 
Pilgr. (Camden) 69 The wynde fell platte ayenste vs, 1584 
J. Metvit, Let. in Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 212 Plat contrar 
to the word of Chryst. 1597 Psuce in Wodrow Liye (1843) 
179 Tended not all their speeches to ore pint contrary? 
ras Jamieson, Plet south, plet north. (Aberdeen.) 

+ Plat, v.! Ots. Forms: 1 plettan, 4 platte, 
plette. /a./. 1 plette, 4 plat, plette. /a. 
pile. 4 plat. (OE. flettan to bafiet, smack, f. 
plett, Prat sb.) So MDa. flatten, Ger. platsen to 
smack, MHG., Ger. f/atzen to crash, bonnee, strike 
noisily. Cf, the frequent. Du. plefleren to bruise, 
crnsh, MHG. d/atren, platren to strike noisily.] 

1, trans. To boffet, slap, smack; to strike, knock, 

cr000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 3 Hi pletton hyne mid hyra 
handum. ¢1300 Aavelok 2626 With be swerd so he bim 

ette, pat his hened of he plette. /érfd. azsg Hwan he 

nede him so shamed, His hand of-plat, and yuele tamed. 
13.. FE. E, Allit, P. B. 1542, & he wit a his panmes 
displayes his lers, argqoo Langl.'s P. Pl. C. xix. 50 note, 
Thenne palle [v.. platte] ich a-downe be pooke with fe 
pridde shoryere. , 

2. txtr, To hurry, rush; (?) to move noisily 
(Skeat). 4 

e1300 Havelok 9282 pat he ne come sone pisttinde, Hwo 
hors ne hanede com gangande. /éid. 2613 To armes al so 
swibe plette, pat pei wore on a litel stunde reithed. 

Plat (plct), v.2 Obs. exc. dial. Pa.t. 4 platte, 
6 platt, ta plat. [ME. p/atve, i. PLat a. Cf, Du. 
pleiten, Ger. platen, platter to flatten, smnooth ; 


PLAT. 


also OF. Alat(dir (f. plat adj.) to flatten, throw 
down flat (Chr. de Pisan), lie flat.) 

I. 1. ¢vans, To lay, throw, or cause to fall flat 
(on the gronnd, on one’s face, back, knees, etc.) ; 
to spread flat, smooth, or even; to press flat. 

1362 Lanct. ?. Pd. A. v. 45 Pernet proud-herte platte hire 
to grounde, 1513 Dovotas nets 1x. ix. 117 And he his 
hand plat to the wourd in HA 1530 Parser. 660/1, J platte, 
1 airy a thyng upon another as clay, or butter, or sanlve 
fe saulue...He platteth his butter upon his breed with his 


thombe, as it were 2 lytell claye. a1573 Knox Hist. Ref. | 
Wks, 1846 I. 59 At which wordis, he..platt him self upoun | 


his knees, and’... burst furth in these wourdis. 1903 Eng. 
Dial. Dict. (West Cornw.), Your hair is rough; plat it 
down with your hands. When our mangle was broken we 
platted down the sheets with the iron. 

2. intr. To become flat. Ods. 

€1430 Piler. Ay asta IL €xlvii. (1869) 134 The more 
men smyten it t 
heten it the hardere it waxeth. 

+3. intr. To lie, sink, or fall down flat. Se. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunaar Poems xxxii. 58 This wylie tod plat doun 
on growl, 15143 Douctas 2ners 1. ii. 52 And we plat law 

ruffillingis on the erd (sudmissi petimus terram). _a1578 

anpESAy (Pitscottie}) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) L. 222 Mr Patrick 
-.«plat on his kneis befoir the king. 

II. +4. trans. To clap (nto a 
place, set. Os. [Perh. a different word, 
srg Lyxvesay Complaynt 135 Thay tuke that 3oun 

Prince frome the sculis,.. And haistelie plat in his han 
The gouneraance of all Scotland. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. 
vi. 102 Syne plat me godly men into thair place. 1568 T. 
Howes Ard. A mitie (1879) 11 As Horace first his trifling 
toyes, in booke did place and plat. 1639 R. Bawwue Lett. 
(2775) 1. 160 Leith fortifications went on speedily; above 
1000 hands, daily employed, plat up towards the sea, sundry 

perfect and strong bastions. 

Plat, v.3 Alsc 5-7 plate. Pa.t. and pple. plat- 
ted; contr. pa. t. 4 platte, pa. pple. 6 Sc. plat(t. 
[A parallel form of Pair v., going with Prat 54.3 
_ The spelling plate appears to belong here, but in later 
instances (ef. quot. 1687) may sometimes stand for Alait.) 

L. ¢rans. To intertwine, intertwist ; to plait (hair, 
straw, etc.) ; to form (hats, etc.) by plaiting; = 
Puair v,2. Now a less usual spelling than Piarr 
(which, however, in this sense, is usually pro- 
nounced Z/a/). 

1382 WyeLir Exod. xxxix. 3 He made hem into thredes, 
that thei my3ten be plattid with the weft of the rather 
colours. — Judith x. 3 And she wesh hir bodi,and oyntide 
hirself with the beste myrre, and she platte the ber of hir 
hed. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 283/1 To Plate, smplicare,intricare. 
¢1532 Du Wes Jatrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 956 To plat heres, 
frescher, a1s78 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scoi. (S.T.S.) 
1, 301 His hair was lang lyke wemens and plat in ane heid 
lace. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 30 In wars they use 
their haire platted and bound about their foreheads. “1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Fohn xix, 2 The souldiars platting (1611 
platted, 188: plaited) a crowne of thornes. 1627 Drayton 
Quest Cynthia xix, A Fountain ..Whose brim with pinks 
was platted. 1687 Ranpocpn Archie. 39 They have their 
hair plated [ef. ford. which serves for a pettycoat.. being 
plaited very thick]. 1687 A. Lovete tr. Thevenot's Trav, 
1, 239 They.. plat all their Hair in Tresses. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1692) 124 Pieces of Rose or other Leaves which 
she [a bee) .. plats snd jens close together by some gluti- 
nons Substance. 1773 G. Fitzceratp Acad. Sportonan 12 
The baffled Sportsman.. Each Bush explores, that plats the 
Hedge with Pride, 1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIL at 
Hexagon mesh, formed of three flax threads twisted and 
platted to a perpendicular line or pillar. 1855 Hi. Mar. 
TINEAU A utobiog. (1877) I. 26, I platted bonnets at one time, 

+2. To fold, gather in folds; = Puair v, 1, 
PLEAT v. Obs. rare. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1, 36 Silk breecbes 
So long that they must be plated upon the Leg. 

Plat, v.4 [In origin, a collateral form of Prot 
vl: cf. Phat 36.3] 

+1. trans. To plan; tosketch. Zo plat forth, to 
sketch out a plan of (something to be made). Obs. 

1556 Roninson Afore's Utop. (Arb.) 167 What’ Platoes 

nne hatbe platted briefely In naked wordes,.. The same 

aue I perfourmed fully. 1579 J. Srunaes Gaping GuifCv b, 
Henry of Lancaster .. during the time that he platted tbys 
enterprise, founde hospitalitye in Fraunce, 1381 MuLcasteRr 
Positions vi. (2887) 49,1 must. . plat forth the whole place of 
exercising the bodie, at ones for all ages, 1585 Aar. SANDYS 
Serm. xit. (Parker joc.) 222 It is not for nothing that God 
was so curiousin platting forth the tabernacle. 1609 HonLanp 
Amm, Marcell, 387 Plotting and platting as long examina- 
tions as possibly they can to protract the time. 

tb. To plan odo or have something; =Pror v, 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 85 The 
shuld plat (what euer their otber cheere were) to haue a alt 
cele..continuallye sern‘d in to their tables. 

+2. To arrange or lay out on some plan. Oés, 

1577-87 Howinsnen Chron. 11. 907/1 The court was 
platted in tables and benches in manner of a consistorie. 

3. To make a plan of, to lay down ona plan or 
chart ; to draw to scale, so as to calculate distances, 
area, etc.; = PLotz,! 3, Now only U.S. 

1751 C, Gist Fre/s, (1893) 61, I platted down our Courses 
and I found 1 had still near 200 M Home upon a streight 
Line. 1766 Compl Farmer s.v. Surveying, So that any 
person, of a common capacity,.. may be able to survey and 
parcel out land, plat it, and give up its content. 1840 
Canuoun Wes, (1874) ITT. 539 About three fourths have 
been surveyed and platted, 1893 Harfer’s Mae. Apr. 712/2 
Professional ‘boomers’.. invaded the State, "Ilene and 
platted additions, which they sold at exorbitant prices. 

(f. 


Plataleiform (plital/\iffim), a. Ornith. 
L. platalea the spoonbill (a bird) + -rors.] Like 


lace); to 


e lasse it platteth, and the more men | 
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a spoonbill in form or structure. So Plataleine 
(platélijain) @. [-1neT], related to the genus 
Platalea, including the spoonhills, 

Platan (ple‘tan). Also 6-platane, [ad. L. 
platan-us plane-tree. So OF. platan, F. plaiane. 
Cf. Puave $6.1, Puantain 2,] The Oriental plane- 
tree (Platanus orientalis): = PLANE 56.11. 

1367 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) It. 303, Tacob took grene 
serdes of populers of almand trees and of platans. 1581 ‘T. 

Watson Centurie of Love Ep. Ded., 1 humbly make re- 
quest, that..these my little ones maye shrowde them selues 
vader the broad leafed Platane of your Honours patronage. 
1590 Seenser F. Q. 1. i. 9 The fruitfull Olive; and the 
Platane ronnd, 1 Mitton P. L. 1v. 477, 1 espi'd thee, 
fair indeed and tall, Under a Platan. 1834 Lo. Houcuton 
Alem. Tour Greece 78 The glorious platans, whose bonghs 
uniting with those of the other side of the stream lead it on 
under one continual bower, 1885-94 R. Brinces Eros ¢ 
Psyche Aug. ix, A forest thick and dark Witb heavy itexes 
ard platanes high. 

b. atirib, and Conb,, as platan leaf, table, tree. 

1382 Wyeuie Azek. xxxi. 8 Platan trees weren not euen to 
his bouwis. 1593 R. Barnes Parthenophil & P. Madr. iv. 
in Arb, Garner V. 347 To draw My Mistress’ portrait; 
which, on platane fable: (With nature, matching colours), as 
he saw Her leaning on her elbow. 1638-48 G. Danien 
Eclog. iii. 190 Soe the mad Roman, who to make more fine 
His Platan trees, drencht them in Sbowers of wine. 1851 
Trencn Stud, Words ii. 42 To compare the shape of this 
region [lower Greece] to a platane leaf. a 

So Plata‘neous, Pla‘tanine ed/s., of or pertain- 
ing to the genus Platanzs. ; 

1858 Mayne Zxgos. Lex.974/2 Plataneous. 1656 Brouxt 
Glossogr., Platanrne,.of or belonging toa Plane-tree. 1658 
Puitups, Platanine, belonging to a Platane, or Planetree. 

|| Platanus (pletands), Also 8-9 plantanus, 
(L., a. Gr, wAdravos: see PLANE 56.1] 

1. = prec. Also //atanus-tree, Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu cxix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Platanns .. hab pat name for be leues perof ben playne 
brodeand large. 1683 Evetyn Diary 16 Aug., He shewed me 
the zinnar tree or platanus. 1707 Mortimer Huséd, (1721) 
Il. 55 The Plartanus is a very beautiful Tree, and grows 
very wellin England. 1808 Scorr Axtodiogr. in Lockhart 
Life l. i. 38 Beneath a huge platanns-tree..in the garden 
1 have mentioned. : 

2. Boi, The name of a genus of trees constitu- 
ting the N. O. Platanacex, and consisting of from 
6 tag species, of which /. ortentalts, P. occidentalis, 
and 2, acerifolia, are among the best known. See 
PianeE 36.1 

Platband (pletbeend). [a. F. platebande (1547 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. plate fem., flat + dande band, 
(The Freach word has many senses.)] 

1. Arch. a. A flat rectangular moulding or fascia, 
the projection of which is less thanils breadth. b, 
The list or fillet between the flutings of a column. 

1696 Puitiirs (ed. 5), Platdand, a square Member which 
terminates the Architecture of the Doric Order, and passes 
under the Tonpte 1723 Cnamaers tr. Le Clerc’s reat. 
Archit. 1. 105 The Plat-Band. terminating the first Story, 
and shewing where the second commences. /éid. 107 ‘Tis 


| usual to have Windows much less adorn‘d; and..a Plat. 


Band around them, 1727-41 Cuameers Cycl., Plat-dand, 
in architecture, is any ae square moulding, whose height 
much exceeds its projecture. /did., Plat-bands of fintings, 
the lists or fillets between the flutings of columns, 1807 
Nicriors Progr. QO. Elis, (1823) 111. 121 nofe, Sutton Place... 
furnished with a double sculptured platband of a yeltowish 
brick cartb rnnning round it. 1854 Cnt. pe WARREN tr 
De Saulty's Round Dead Sea i. 224 Two fillets, separated 
bya torus, and surmounted by ar ogee and plat-band. 

ce. (See quots.) 
: ee ne doubtfully English: cf senses of F. plate-bande 
in Littré. 
. 1727-41 Cuamazns Cycl., Plai-band of a door or window, 
is used for the lintet, where that is made square, or not much 
arched. These plat-bands are usually crossed with bars of 
iron, when they have a great bearing. 1828 Hutton Course 
Math, 1. 17§ To point out the construction .. of the plat- 
band, or ‘flat arch‘, as it is sometimes called. 1842 Cruz? 
Eng. & Arch, Fral. V. 25x/2z Straight Arch, or Plat Band, 
with joints converging to a common centre. 

2. Hort. A narrow bed of flowers or strip of tarf 
formiag a border. 

1725 Braptey Fant. Dict., Plat-band, a Term used con- 
cerning a Bed of Earth which borders an Alley. 1727-41 
Cnamagrs Cycl. sv. Alley, It has ‘atest? of turf run 
across it from space to space. Jéid., Plat-band, in garden- 
ing, a border, or bed of flowers, along a wall, or the side of 
a parterre, 1839 Mrs. Gone in Tait's Mag. VI. 650 To 
content myself with the narrow limits and formal platbands 
of Sancta Benedicta. 

Platch, v. Chiefly dial. [prob. onomatopeic.] 

1. intr. To fall in large wet spots. 

1853 Tautpncus Cyrilla 1. vi. 79 Heavy drops of rain 
began to platch into the half-melted snow. 

4%. trans. To besmear or splash with large wet 
spats. 1903 in Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Plate (plét),sd. Forms: 3- plate; also 5 plaate, 
5-6 platt, playt(e, pla(y)the, 5~¥ plaite, plaitt, 
5-8 plat, plait, 6 (Sc.) pleit, plet. [ME. s/aie, 
a. OF, plate (¢1175 in Littré) thin plate, lamina 
of metal, etc. (in form = Pr., Sp. p/ata, Pg, prata, it. 
Piatia), in origin the fem. form of F, Ala’, plate :— 
late and med.L. plattus, -a, -um adj. ‘flat’: see 
PLat a, (Ia Sp. and Pg., from the sense ‘ plate or 
disk of metal’ (quasi *p/ata d’argento plate of silver, 
coin), plata, prata developed that of ‘silver, 
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money’, in which sense it has superseded a7gezto.) 
Senses 13 and 14 are orig. fram OF., but were 
reinforced in 16th c. from Sp. Z/aia. In sense 
15, plaie represents OF. waisselie en plate, orig. 
vessels (dishes, plates, etc.) of a single piece of 
metal (not made up of pieces), particularly of 
silver or gold, mod.F. waisselle plate = (silver) 
plate. Branch ITI might be considered a distinct 
word; it represents OF. g/at (14the. in Littré) 
‘a platter or great dish; also, a dish of meat’ 
(Cotgr.) = It. piadto, ‘a platter, a dish, a charger, 
a plate’; also ‘a messe or dish of meat’ (Florio), 
med.L. Alat(f)um, in origin the masc. or neuter 
form of the same adj. (quasi late L. *vas plattum 
flat vessel), But in Eng. it has run together with 
the senses from OF. A/ate, and is more or less 
associated with senses 15,17. From the OF. A/ate, 
or its Romanic equivalent, came also MLG., 
MDu., LG. plate, Du. plaat, MHG. plate, blate, 
Ger. plaite a plate.] 
I. A flat sheet of metal, etc. 

1. A flat, comparatively thin, usually rigid sheet, 
slice, leaf, or lamina of metal or other substance, 
of more or less uniform thickness and even surface. 


a. Of metal. 
ri early instances, esp. in the pl., not separable from Prat 
sh¥ 1, 
ergo S. Eng, Leg. i. 187/79 He let _nime platus of Ire 
sum del pedteretd toda é fe on pe berninde plates him 
easten, 1382 Wyenie 2 Kings xviii. 16 Ezechias brake the 
doris of the temple of the Lord, and the platis of gold, the 
whiche be hadde affitchide. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 195 
‘Take whete & leie bitwixe two platis of iren hoot. ¢ 1400 
Maunpvev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Pe walles witbin er conerd with 

lates of gold and siluer; and in pose platez er storys of 
kynges and knyghtes and batales, 1 Ace, Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. V1. 84 For xx plaitis of quhite irne to be ane 
skons to the chymnay in the Kingischalmer. 1641 WiLkins 
Math, Magick u. i. (1648) 153 A leaden bullet shot from one 
of these gunnes. .will be beaten into a thinne plate. 1878 
Hox.ey Physiogr. 75 A plate of polished iron or steel. 

b. Of other substances. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 64 Getting Plates of gtass thick and 
broad enough. 1758 Reup tr. Alacguer's Chym. 1.292 The 
Sedative Salt begins to make its appearance in little, fire, 
shining plates, floating on the surface of the liquor. 1807 
T. Tuomson Chen: (ed. 3) 11. 613 The crystals are brilliant 
P tes, 183: Brewster Optics xii. 102 The method used 

Sir Isaac Newton for producing a tbin plate of air. 1860 

YNDALL Giac. 1. vii. 54, I could with ease obtain plates of 
it (glacier ice] a quarter of an inch thick. 1900 J. Hurcuin- 
son in Arch. Surg. X1, No. 41.17 The congestion isattended 
by conspicuous loosening of the epidermis from the derma 
in plates of greater or less size. : 7 

@. Anai., Zool, and Bot. A thin flat organic 
structure or formation. Blood-plate = HEMATO- 


BLAST a. 

1658 Rowtaxn Moufel's Theai. /ns. 985 The Brnchus. .. 
The Male... from tbe back to the tail it is set out with six 
teek coloured plates running across from the back to both 
sides. 1664 Power £2xf. Philos. 1.23 The Gloworm .. the 
broad flat cap or plate which covers her head. 1842 H. 
Mitte O. K. Sandst. iti. (ed. 2) 73 A strong armour of 


bony plates, 1870 Rotreston Ani. Life 145 The ainbu- 
lacral plates [of Echinoderms]. 1899 Adléutt's Sys?. Med. 
V1. 597 Nor were there any blood-plates. /did. VIII. 894 
The growths (of Xactboma] occur either as tbin flat plates 
+.or as nodules or lumps. 

2. As a material: Metal beaten, rolled, or cast 


“into sheets. 

01380 Sir Ferunzb. 1330 Pe celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wel yguld. 1497 Waval Ace. 
Hen, VJ (1896) 88 Doubles of plate for charging tadeltes. 
1567, Marter Gr, Forest to Vpon a Stith with a Mallet it 
(gold] is brought into most thin leafe or plate. 1703 Moxon 

deck. Exerc. 25 Take care when yon elect this thin Piece 
of Plate, that it be broad enongh for the Ward. 1870 Ruskin 
Ws. (2872) LL. 153 When metal is beaten thin, it becomes 
what is technically called ‘plate’, 1881 Rayvmonp Afining 
Gloss., Black plate, sbeet iron before tinning, 

3. a. One of the thiu pieces of steel or iron com- 
posing plate-armoar. b. (withont @ or fZ.) Armour 
composed of these picces fastened together or upon 
leather or some strong woven material; plate- 
armour: often atfrid.: see also 19. Cf. BREAST- 
PLATE, etc. Now //tsi. or arch. 

13.. Coerde L.375 For plate, ne foracketton. 13.. Gaw. 
$ Gr. Knt, 2017 Bobe his paunce & his plater, piked ful 
clene. ¢1386- [see BREAST-PLATE 1), @ 1400-50 4 exander 
1213 Gratbed in Lplayt hes (ATS. A. armed in R lates], ¢ 1420 
Lyne. Sege Thebes 1864 He. armed hym in Mayle and sure 
platys. 1517 Test. Zdor. (Surtees) V. 83 Meam tunicanm 
praliariam, qua: dicitur a cott of plait. 1594 Carew 7asso 
(1881) 15 Playted lockes pressing with cap of plate. 1602 
in Burns & Nicholson Westmld. (1777) 595 To be armed with 
jack, steel cap, plaite sleeves, plaite breeches, plaite socks, 
1667 Mitton P. L, vt. 368 Mangl'd with ag wounds 
throngh Plate and Maile. Pe #list. Afosc.i. Wks. 1851 
V111. 478 Thir Armour is a Coat of Plate, and a Scull on 
thir Heads, 1808 Scorr Atari. 1. vil, Well was he armed 
from bead to heel In mail and plate of Milan steel. 1874 
Boutett Arms & Arm. x. 195 A gorget of plate at times 
was worn about the neck. 

4. A flat piece or slab of metal, wood, or other 
substance, forming or adapted to form part of a 
piece of mechanism, etc. ; 

e g a- each of the parattel sheets of metal forming the back 
and front walls of a lock, or ofa watch or clock; b. the circular 
piece of glass in an electrical machine, which generates a 
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current when rubbed hetween cushions; 0. a stiffening 
piece of metal on each side of the lock of a firearm; d. the 
flat slab for the reception of the bait in a spring trap; e. 
one of the sheets of metal of which ships’ armour, steam- 
boilers, etc., are composed, or a similar sheet forming the 
bed or roof’ of a furnace; f. Heard the portion of a 
denture which fits to the mouth and holds the teeth; g. 
a CENTRE-BOARD. 

€ 2391 CHAUCER A s/rot.t. $7 The moder of thin Astrelabie 
is be thikkeste plate, perced with a large hole. 148s in 
Sharp Cov. Afyst. (1825) 189 Payd for revettyng of be plats, 
& for be itij boultes xs. ob. 168a Loud. Gaa. No. 1968/4 He 
had a Case of Holster-Pistols, with &. Si/ke Engraven on 
the Plate of the Lock. 1703 Moxon Mecé, L-xerc, aq To 
every Ward on the Plates, 5 must make a Slit, or Ward 
in the Bitof the Key. 183 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. aig 
The blade of a saw Is generally called the plate. 1839 G. 
Bian Nat. Philos. 183 When the plate or cylinder of the 
machine is turned, the rubber communicating to the earth 
by a metallic chain, if a brass knob, or a knuckle be held 
towards the prime conductor, a vivid spark darts hetween 
them. 1845 Looking Unto Ferns 17 It was then found 
necessary to have a plate made and fitted on her front 
teeth. 1863 P. Banay Dockyard Econ. a31 The plate and 
angte-bar mills are capable of turning out 20,000 tons of 
plates and angle-bars annually, for ships, boilers, or bridges. 
1880 Caanecie Pract. Trap. 35 The traps if baited will 
require about twenty grains of corn to be placed on the 
Plate, 1884 F. J. Natrten Watch §& Crocken. 199 The 

lates of a watch are the discs of brass which form the 
foundation of the movement... The plates of a clock are 
the two pieces of brass which receive the pivots of the train. 
1895 Onting XXVI. 488/a Her draft will be 7 inches, and 
she will carry a dagger plate of y-bronze. 1902 IW/cestn, Gas. 
4 Nov. 8/2 The four fire-boxes will want new crown plates. 

5. A smooth or polished plate of metal, etc. (as 
in sense 1) for writing or engraving on. 

2388 Wycuir Fob xix. 24 With an yron poyntil, ethir witha 

late of leed ; ethir with a chisel be graunn in a flynt. 1571 

IGGES Pantom.1. xxvi. HL ijh, Ye shall vppon some plaine 
borde, plate, or suche like, drawe a straight line. 1576 
Fieminc Panop?. Epist. 85 Which also you have imprinted 
in the tables of your remembrance, and ingranen in the 
plates of your cogil understanding. ¢1s95 Carr. Wyatt 
R. Dudley's Voy. W. lud, (Hakl. Soc.) 33, Another plate 
of lead with her Majesties armes drawne on it, 

b. Such a plate of metal, ete., beariag a name 
or inseription, for affixing to anything, ns Brass 
plate, Corrin-plate, Door-PLaTE, NaME-p/ate. 

Letier piate,a plate with a slot through which letters may 
be sroreed, for attaching to a door. 

1668 P. Fisuer (¢itde) The Catalogue of Most of the 
Memorable Tombes, Grave-stones, Plates, Escutcheons, or 
Atchievements in the. .Churches of London. 1807 Worpsw. 
Wa, Doe vu. 345 Plate of monumental brass Dim-gleaming 
among weeds and grass. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop xxxiit, 
Of no prota importance than the plate, ‘ Brass, Solicitor ’, 
upon the door. 188: Youne Avery Man his own Mechanic 
§ 1044 Letter Plates, from 1/- to 15/- each. 3894 Fatt 
Caine Jfanxman v. vi, A line of houses having brass plates. 

0. Photogr. A thin sheet of metal, porcelain, or 
(now usually) glass, coated with a film sensitive to 
light, on which photographs are taken. 

A whole-plate measures 84 x6} inches; haifplate (English) 
6} X42 inches; (U. S.) 54 x4dinches; guarter-plate, aoe 
inches, Dry plate: see Day a. oa 

3840 Penny Cyc’. XVUI, 113/2 Thus prepared, the plate 
isnext placed within a camera-obscura, .and the delineation 
of the object is then effected. 1885 Harowicn Afan, 


Photogr. Chen. 3 We are indebted to Sir John Herschel 
for the first use of glass plates to receive sensitive Photo- 
Sraphic films. 1876 Aaney /nstr. Photogr, (ed. 3) 6¢ With 


dry plaies, and on some occasions with wet 
another system .. of calling forth the invisible image, and 
this. .is known as the ‘ alkaline development ‘ rgor Westni. 
Gas. 23 Feh. 8/1 He planned and built a mammoth camera 
to secure on a single plate a picture 4} ft. hy 8 ft., three 
limes as large as the largest plate ever before exposed. 


6. A polished sheet of copper or steel engraved 
to print from; hence b. an impression from this; 
an engraving. Also short for BooK-PLATE. 

8655 Marg. Woacestea Cent. Inv, § 100 All. of these Inven- 
tions. .shall be printed by Brass-plates. 1663- {see Correa. 
PLATE 73h 1681 Ray Corr (1848) 130 Toimitate Dr. Plukenet, 
+-and thrust many aa intoa plate. 1762 H. Wacroce 
Catal. Engravers, List Vertuc's Wks. (2765) 19 Plate to 
put in lady Oxford's books. 183a Bassaca Econ, Manuf, 
xi. (ed. 3) 70 An artist will sometimes exhaust the labour 
of one or two, years upon engraving a plate. 1863 Lyre 
Axtig, Alan ii. 19 A series of most instructive memoirs, 
illustrated with well-executed plates, of the treasures in 
Stone, bronre and bone. 1866 G. MacponaLp Aun. Q. 
Neighé, ix. (1878) 146, F am sorry to find that one of the 
plates is missing from my copy. 1880 Warren Book pilates 
4 Some plates possess interest for their heraldry ‘alone, 
some for their topography. 

c. A stereotype or electrotype cast of a page of 
composed movable types, from which the sheets 
are printed, 

1824 J. Jouxson 7; bogr. VL. xxii. 657 All the plates of the 
Bihle wwe, foc were sent to the Chiwell Street 
Foundry, and there melted down. 
plates must always be done at iron presses, on account of 
the vast power required to brin them off. 1839 Encyc?, 
Brit. (ed. 9) XVITI. 565/1 ‘The plates of the Encyclopedia 

ritannica,.. the most extensive work ever stereotyped. 

1875 Kuicut Dict. AMech., Plate, a page of type, stereotype, 
or electrotype, for printing. 

Pe arch, A horizontal timber at the top or bottom 
of a framing ; often supporling other portions of 
a structure. Usnally with defining word, as ground, 
roof, walt, window plate, 

3449 1n Cal, Proc. Chane. QO, Elis (1830) I. Pref. 54 The 
platez of be same hous shullen be in brede x inchis and in 
thiknes viij inches, Zéra, $5 Toall the which hous. . Thomas 


pletcs: there is 


Ibid. 659 Stereotype 
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shall fynde plates, postes, punchons, somers, byndynges, 
gistes, gurdynges. 1663 Guanien Counsel 7a Rafters ten 
and seven inches,,.Plates the same. 1703 Moxon Afechk, 
E£-xerc. 163 Plate, a piece of Timber upon which some con 
siderahle weight is framed... Hence Grotied Fate OAV 
dow-plate, &c. 1729 Desacutseas in PAIL Trans. XXXVI. 
199, AT, the upper Piece of the Crane, is an horizontal 
Situation, call'd the Plate of the Crane. 1738-3, Mittea 
Gard, Dict. a.v. Steves, Upon the Yop of this Brick-work 
in Front must be laid the Plate of Timber, into which the 
Wood-work of the Frame is to be fasten’d, 1901 ¥. Black's 
Ldtustr, Carp. & Butld., Home Handicr. 68 The plate is 
regarded as the weakest part of a greenhouse, as it Is ao 
situated as to be almost constantly moist or alternately wet 
and dry. Never should a plate be left with its upper 
surface flat. 

8. A wheel-track consisting of a flat strip of iron 

or steel with a projecting flange to retain the wheels, 
on which colliery trams are run: an early form of 
tailroad; also plate-rail, Locally retained for 
a rail on an ordinary railway : ef. Alate-/ayer. 
_ 184g J. Nicnorson Oferat, Mechanic 644 Bars of cast 
iron.. known..by the denomination of the late-rail, tram. 
way plate, barrow-way plate... The first we shall distinguish 
by the name of the edge railway; the second, by that of 
the plate railway. ee P. MeNeiut. Blawcarie 41 Pringle 
«shad made his way off at the far side of the cage, crossed 
the plates, leapt from the embankment over into the field. 
1894 Northumés. Gloss., Plates, sometimes called tran. 
plates, the rails on which aa trams arerun. ‘The rails 
used on our railway lines are still known by the workmen as 
plates. 

9. A light shoe worn by race-horses when racing. 
I Bratne Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) $1238 Racin 
plates for the feet (of horses] are of two kinds, the ful! Ae 
the three-quarter... The plate must not be pot on nearer 
the end of the horse’s heels than there is sound horn for 

it to rest upon. . - 

+10. A confection or sweetmeat made in a flat 
cake. Oés. 


1395-6 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 555 Una libr. de plate, 
pr. ifs. ijd. ¢24g0 Ane, Cookery in Eouseh. Ord. (3790) 
458 And then take sugre plate or Bynger plate, or paste 
royale, 1483 /dfd. 81 In the ma singe of confections, 
plates, gardequinces. /d/c/., Plaates. 1533 in Rogers Agric. 
& Prices Hl. 5397/4 Comfits..1 box of plate /7. 

ll. Avining. Shale, thin slaty rock : sec quols. 

1794 W. Hutcunson //ist, Curdld, 1. 48 Strata of plate 
between the coal. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Plate, shale. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 748 It is rare in the rock called 
plate (a solid slaty clay) for the [lead] vein to include any 
ore. 1859-65 Pace Geol. Terms, Plate, a north of England 
mining term for compact beds of shale, which, when exposed 
to the weather, ae into thin plates or lamina. 1895 

» W. AnvEason /'rospector's Handbk, (ed. 6) 163 Plate— 

lack shale; a slaty rock. 


12. The thin part of the breast or brisket of beef; 


also plate-rand, Cf. Rann sd, 2. 

3854 Miss Baxea Northaupt. Gloss. Plate-rand, the flat 
tibs of becf. 1884 G. P. Krese in /arger's Alag. July 
299/1 [Chicago] Plates are cut into five pieces. /érd., The 
division lof the carcasses] is made into .. loins, ribs, mess, 
plates, chucks, rolls, rumps [ete.]... ‘Extra mess’ is com- 
posed of chucks, plates, rnmps, and flanks. 

II. A thin piece of silver or gold; silver or gold 
utensils. 

+18. A piece of (silver) money, a silver coin: 
usually in full plate of silver, silvern plate; Spee, 
from 16the. the Spanish coin real de plata, the 
eighth part of a piastre or Spanish dollar. Oés. 

¢ rage Gen. & Ex. 2370 Fif weden best bar beniamin, dre 
hundred plates of siluer fin. a 1300 ¥udas in Rel. Ant. 1. 
144 Judas,. .thritt? platen of selver thon bere upo thi rugge, 
3382 Wyeur Fer, xxxii. g Ten siluerne platys, — AfLatt, 
xxvi. 15 Thei ordeyneden to hym ee lt of seluer. 
€ $430 om Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) is lyneng derk, 
there were no platis bright, Only for lak of plate and of 
coyngnage. 1526 Tinoate Mati, xxvii. 3, xxx plattes of 
silver, Jb/d. 9 They toke the xxx silver plates. € 1892 
Mastowe Few of Malta u. ii, And if he has, he is worth 
three hundred plates. 1606 Suaxs. Ant, & Ci. v ii g2 
Realms & Islands were As plates dropt from his pocket. 

14, Precions metal ; ballion: from 16th-c. usnally 
silver, after Sp. p/ata. Now only /fist. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3673 All pargeste of plate, as pure 
as fe noble. 430 [see prec. sense}. 1559 Morwyne 
Lvonynt 78 Some vse..a pipe of white plate or other metall, 
very longe, writhen into many boughtes and tourninges. 
16ar G. pees Ovid's Alet. u. (1626) 219 Assumed viands 
straight Betweene his greedie teeth conuert to plate. 16713 
tr, Pala fox's Cong. China xxxii. 567 The buttons are ordina 
of Plate, either Silver or Gold. 1708 Luvraete Brief Rei, 
(1857) V. 185 The a governours .. are resolved not to 
suffer any plate to be brought thence to Euro 1740 tr. 
Barba's Metals, Mines § Alin, 9 And find Abundance of 
Plate in them, which can be attributed to nothing but to 
the perpetual Generation of Silver, . : es 

+b. Standard of valuc of Spanish silver coins, 
as in old plate, new plate, etc. Obs. 

1676 Laoy Fansuawe Afest, (1830) 218, 8550 ducats, plate, 
which is abont £2000 pounds sterling. 1748 Earthquake of 
Pern i, 30 Thirteen Chests of Ryals of Plate. 1788 Rres 
Chambers’ Cyct, s.v. Coins, Maravedis of Madrid, ete, new 

late... Maravedis of Barcelona, etc., old plate, 1811 P, 

EvLY Cambist 11,188 Silvercoins..Spain.. Real of Mexican 
Plate (1775)..6}d... Real of new plate (1795)... 

T°. See quot. (Cf. Buntion4 2.) Obs. 

3746 Mites in PAil, Trans. X LIV. 161 Instead of common 
Thread, I used Silver and Gold Twist, or what, I think, the 
Ladies call Plate, 4 P 

15. Collective sing. Utensils for table and 
domestic use, ornaments, etc., a. originally of 


silver or gold. 


PLATE. 


£13400 Desir. Tray 9504 Bassons full brode, & other bright 
vessell; Pesis of plates plentius mekyll. 1454 Rolls of Parlt, 
V. ass/2 Yo ley in plege all my grote Jowelys and the 
most partie of my Plate. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. 2x1. 
67 A gcc quantyte of plate bothe of golde and of syluere. 
1530 Patsca, ags/2 Plate sylver vessel, waysseile dargent, 
1583 Nates of Custons D vij b, Plate gilt the vnce vs. Plate 
parcel gilt y* vnee iiijs. vid. Plate white the vnce liijs. 
t600 Hottanp Leroy xxiv. lii, 882 Many vessels of plate of 
all sorts, and most engranen. 166a Perva Diary a7 Apr., 
A salt-cellar of ailver,.. one of the neatest pieces of plate 
that ever I saw. 1711 Aopison Spect. No. 15 04 Whether 
they keep their Coach and six, or eat in Plate. ge 
Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 Sacramental plate. 1846 Laxnona 
Imag. Cos: Southey & Landor Wks. 1853 M1. 93/1 The 
tich cupboards ofembossed plate, 1885 Law 7i'mes LX X1X. 
3175/1 A service of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve 
with his baronetcy. 


b. Extended to plated ware, and to other kinds 
of metal: usnally with distinctive additions, as 
pewter plate, British plate, electro-plate, eic. 


1545 Raves of Customs cijb, Plate white or blacke double 
or yee hundreth pounde, xs, 166a R. Matuew Unt. 
Ach, § 8g Take a large Funnel of Crooked-lane plate, or of 
thin Brass, 31777 SHeaioan Sek. Scand, v.i, The silver ore 
of pure charity is an expensive article..; the sentimental 
French plate. .makes just as good a show, and pays no tax. 
1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 45 Round the apartment .. 
was displayed..silver and pewter plate. 1889 Besant eld 
St. Pauls V1, 263 Spoons and forks of real silver, not 
trumpery plate. 
+c. Table-ware; plates (see 18), dishes, elc. Ods. 

36a3 Liste Eu/ric on O. & NV. Test. Pref. $4 And who 
hut would earnestly desire that cleere and hammerable 
glasse of old, for plate and other utensils. 1698 Fuyer Ace. 
£, India §& P. 30 Their Tables, which are strewed liberally 
with Dainties served up in Plate of China. 

16. //er. A roundel representing a flat piece of 
silver with a plain surface; a roundel argent. 

1s6a Leicn Armori¢ 150 These are called plates, because 
they are of Silver, and have no simylitude on them, but 
Plaine round, as though they were shaped to y* coygne. 
1598 Wratev Armoric, Ld. Chandos 87 |n cheefe three 

ats of siluer standen plaine. 1704 J. Harais Ler. Techn. 

, Balls or Bullets..are never called so in Heraldry, but 
according to their several Colours have the following Names; 
BSesants, when the Colour is Or. Plates, when ‘tis Argent 
[ete]. 188a Cussans J/er. iv. (ed. 3) 74 The Bezant, Plate, 
and Fountain are always to be represented flat 


17, Originally, in Horse-racing, a prize consisling 
of a silver or gold cup or the like given to the winner 
of urace ; now extended to prizes in other contests ; 


loosely, a contest in which the prize is a plate. 
Sedling plafe, a horse-race the condition of entry to which 
is that the winner must be sold ata pice previously fixed. 
1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1012/4 Yhe Plate at Rowell Slade, 
in the County of Northampton, will be continued on the 
first Thursday of September, and will be worth about Forty 
ound, 1698 Bod’. Charters, Norfolk No. 533, Article 1 
very owner of any horse that starteth for this plate shalt 
he obliged to sell such horse. .for thirty Guineyss, the Contri- 
huters present shall throw dice whu shall be the Purchaser. 
1713 STEELE Guard. No. 6 5 Not to be particular, he puts in 
for the Queen's plate every year. 19725 Newvrastle Courant 
28 Ang., The Lady's Plate of fifteen pounds’ value by any 
horse, &c, Women to be the riders : each to pay one guinea 
entrance, three heats. 1758 Jouxson Jdfer No. 62 F 10, 
1 had a chesnut horse..who won four plates. 1888 #¥es 
26 June 4/5 He said Success was a good horse for a selling 
late. 1902 Even. Standard 5 June, The Riddlesdown 
late of 200 sovs: winner to be sofd for 200 sovs. 


III, A shallow vessel. 

18. A shallow, usually circular vessel, originally 
of metal or wood, now commonly of earthenware 
or china, from which food is eaten. Often with 
preceding word noting special use or purpose, as 
desserts, dinner-, fruit-, soup-plate, 

argso Kut. de fa Tour (1868) 11 She drowe oute of a 
donghiile a plater of siluer .. and theré come a voys to her 
and saide, score so longe on this plate tille ye hane hadde 
awey alle the blacke spottis. 31485 Maral Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 5: Trayes..v, Plates of tree..iij dd. 1684 Bucaniers 
Amer. 1. ¥.47 The Pirats,..withoutany., Napkins, or Plates, 
fell to eating very heartily the.. pieces of Bulls and Horses 
Flesh. 1697 Davoren Encid vu, 159 Ascauius this observ‘d, 
and, smiling, said, See, we devour the plates on which we 
ed. 1700 R. Sixcrata in Letsure Fo. (1883) 2058/2 Putre 
plats and trenchers. 1853 Mas. Gaskete Cranford (1892) 
61 Miss Pole .. left them on one side of her plate untasted. 
1 Cassel?'s Univ. Cookery Bk. 1255 One (rack} to hold 
a doren plates and three dishes. 

b. transf. That which is placed on a plate; 
t spec. (2) a supply of food; eating and drinking; 
(4) a dish or conrse (06s.). p 

15797 Reg, Privy Counetl Scot. 1, 634 That scho haif., 
siclyke assignatioun of moncy and victuallis for the support 
of hir plate as of befoir. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Soly- 
ntan 82, I may be able to entertain him with a Plate of 
Pelo. 1745 Pococxr Deser, Fast UH. 1. 11 The European 

ilgrims. .are well served with three or four plates. Afod. 

hey shared a plate of strawberries. 
c. A similar vessel of metal or wood used for 


taking the collection at places of worship, etc. _ 

1779 Jouxson Prayers § Aledit. 4 Apr., I gave two shillings 
lo the plate. 1837 MtKeanow //. Selfrage i. 3 note, A 
plate or collection-box is placed at the entry to the place of 
worship, to receive the voluntary offerings of the te. 
187a Besant & Rice Xeady Afoncy Afort. xi, The plate 
came round, and caught him uaprepared, , 

IV. atiributive and in Conebéisation. 

19. a. altribntive (in various senses), as Plale 

armour, -book, -box, -brass, -brush, ae chest, 
-2 


PLATE. 


-closet, -copper, -dish, -frame, furnace, -glove, 
guide, -hoe, -iron, -jack (Jack sb.2), -pile, -rand 
(see 12), -sleeve, washer, work, worth, 

x80s Binciev Axnint. Biog. (1813) 1. 12 The body of the 
Armadillo is covered with a kind of *plate armour. 387, 
Bovrett Arms & Arm. x. 188 Armour worn in Englan 
since the Norman conquest... 2. First—Mail Armour. .. 2. 
Second—Mixed Mail and Plate Armour: from about 1300 
to about r410. 3. Third—Plate Armour: from about 1410 
to about 1600. 1683 Moxon Jfech, Exerc. Printing xi 
?6A piece of *Plate-Brass. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., 
Plate-brass, rolled brass, Latteu, 1868 Jonson Jfelais 
120 Apply this..with a soft *plate-brush. | Sreruens 
Be, Farm U1. 927 A journal, which has its bearing in a 
close brass “plate-bush or socket. 1849 E, B. Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 173 When one is a mere depositary—a sort of 
animated “plate-chest. 1900 Sfectator 22 Dec. 923/2, 1 
do intend to have my cellar and my ce 
under proper rules. 1766 Snaap in Phi. Trans. LVIT. 
87 Wood, and “plate-copper. 1624 Heywoon Gaxatk. 
yn. 331 A Basin and Ewre with other *Plate-dishes. 1862 
Farrsairn Jrou 48 This “plate furnace is uot only perfectly 
secure, as regards the expansion and contraction, but it is 
found to be economical and to auswer every purpose in 
common with the large stone and iron-bound furnaces, 
1598 Rottoce Lect. 2 Thess. (1606) 128 He wil get on 
acroslet aud “plategtufe. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. Ut, 
3176 Inthe diagram, the beavy lines show the cut in lower 
board,..the lighe lines the eid board or *plate-guide 
aperture, 188: Wutrenreao flops 46 This space is hoed 
with an ordinary “plate-hoe to remove the weeds. 170: 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 3 Used when the work is .. flat, au 

enerally for all *Plate Iron, 3862 Catad. Juternat, Exhis, 
ft. x. 6 Carried on cross girders between pairs of plate-irou 
girders, ¢1720 Bewick & Graham xxii. in Child Badlads 
vin. (1890) 147/1 He put on his back a good “plate-jack, 
And on his head a cap of steel. 2802 Scott £ve St. Fokus 
iii, His plate-jack was braced, and his helmet was laced. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ, 1. 80/2 Into these grooves 
large plates of iron, which the engineer calls *plate-piles, 
are fitted aud driven down. | 1578-9 Keg. M’rivy Council 
Scot. ILL. 107 They .. spuilyeit him of his jak, “plaitslevis, 
his pistolet, his belt [ete]. 2624 Burgh Ree. Peebles (Rec. 
Soc.) 364 Ordanis to haue ane lans, ane steill bounet and 
ane pair of pletsleuis and ane haghuit, 1874 Tnearte 
Nav, Archit. 134 A hexagonal *plate washer. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 3223 Polischid all of pure gold & of *plate 
werkis, 1654 WuittLock Zovtontta 355 This Touchstone of 
sotid and “plate worth (as I may tearm it), 

b. Objective, instrumental, similative, ctc., as 
plate-bender, -keefer, -lifler, -roller, -warnuer; 
plate-collecting, -printing, -lossing; plale-bending, 
-buttoned,-culting, -encased, -formed, -like, -rolling, 
shaped adjs. 

1884 Kxicnr Dret. Mech. Suppl., *Plate Bender, a round 
hitted pincers, for bending dental plates without showing 
the pinch marks. 1875 Jéfd. 1939/1 *Plate-bending 
Machine, a machine for bending plates of metal to any 
required curve for boilers, water-wheel buckets, etc. 1727 
Somervittr Sowling-Green Poems 68 Attorneys spruce, 
in their *Plate-button'd Frocks. 1898 Icstv:. Gaz. 19 Apr. 
1o/t The earliest reference to *plate-collecting dates from 
1835, when the Rev. Daniel Parsons wrote a short article 
on book-plates. 1861 Fainsain /ron 117 At the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition..a *plate-cutting machine was exhibited. 
1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schnt. xxiv. (1858) 526, 1 could find 
in our recent fishes .. no such *plate-encased animals as the 
various species of Coccosteus or Pterichthys. 1597 A. M. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg, ¢jb/1 A*Plate-formed Cauterye, 
tu cauterize the bone and the fleshe, and the whole parte. 
3888 Pall Aladl G. 24 Apr. Ma His employment was one of 
great trust, he being the *platekeeper of the Guards’ mess 
at St. James's Palace. 1862 G. PE Scrore Volcanos 14 
Thin “plate-like crystals of felspar. sgo1 Heston. Gaz. 33 
Feb. aR The otber very low and broad plate-like hats of 
the Louis Quinze and Louis Seize periods. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Aris 706 The shingling aud *plate-rolling mill. 1837 
Tuacseray Raveaswing vii, Under the sideboard stands.. 
a..“plate-warmer, 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. Plate-warmer, 
a small cupboard standing in front of a fire and holding 
plates to warm. 


20. Spec Combinations; plate-basket, (a) 
a baize-lined basket in which silver spoons, forks, 
ctc. arekept; (4) a metal-lined baskel for removing 
plates and the like which have been used at table; 
plate-black: see quot.; plate-bolt, (2) a bolt 
which slides on a flat plate; (4) a bolt having 
a wide flat head; plate-bone, (2) ?; cf. BucKLER 
6.2 3; (6) the shoulder-blade; plate-bulb, a 
thickened edge in an iron plate, having a cross- 
section of mushroom form; + plate-coat, a coat 
of mail of plate; plate-cultivation, -culture 
(of micro-organisms): sce quot. 1895; plate-day, 
the day of the race for a plate; plate electrical 
machine: see plate machine (a); plate-gauge, 
a gauge consisting of a plate with edges notched 
in progressive order, for measuring the thickness 
of metal plates; plate-girder, a girder formed 
of a plate or plates of iron or steel; plate-hat, 
a hat having a nap of finer matertal than the 
body (Cassedl’s Encyel. Dict. 1886); plate-holder, 
Photogr., a frame impervious to light in which sen- 
sitized plates are contained ; plate-horse = PLATER 
33 plate-kiln, a form of malt-kiln; plate-knee, 
a metal knee consisting of two flat plates giving 
an extended surface for the bolts; +plate-lace, 
silver or gold lace: cf. sense 14¢; plate-lap, 
Shipouild, the overlapping of the plates cover- 
ing the sides of aship; plate-lead: see PLatixE, 
quot. 1797; plate-leather, wash-leather for rub- 
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bing and polishing silver plate, etc.; plate-lock, 
a lock having the outer case of wood, commonly 
nsed on outside doors; also, a lock in which the 
works are pivoted on an iron plate; plate 
machino, (2) a machine for producing electricity, 
in which a cushion rubs against a revolving plate 
of glass; (4) a variation of the potter’s wheel 
adapted for making table-ware, plates, dishes, ctc. ; 
plate-matter, stereotype matler for newspapers 
such as is somelimes supplied from a central 
establishment to local journals; plate-metal: see 
quot. 1861; plate-mill, a roJling mill for metal 
plates; plate mundic, plate-nail, plate-of-wind 
(in an organ): see quots.; plate-painter, one 
who paiuts decorative designs on china, etc. ; 
plate-paper, paper of finc quality on which engrav- 
ings are printed; plate-piece of eight = picce of 
eight (see sense 13, and Pick sé. 13); plate- 
powder, a polishing powder for silver plate and 
silver ware generally; plate-rack, a rack or frame 
in which plates are placed to drain, or in which 
they are usually kept; (on board ship) a closed 
cupboard in which plates are kept; also, a grooved 
frame for draining photographic plates; plate- 
rail = 8; so plate-railway; plate-rock, plate- 
shale, A/ining = 11; plate-shears, strong hand- 
shears for cutting sheets of metal ; also, a powerful 
machine for cutting boiler- or armour-plates, etc. ; 
plate-ship, a vesscl carrying silver, a ship of the 
PLATE FLEET; }plate silver =silver plate; plate 
tracery, Arch.: see quots.; plate-way, a plate- 
railway; plate-wheel, a wheel in which the hub 
is connected with the rim by a plate, instead of by 
spokes; plate-worker, +(@) onc who works in 
gold or silver (ods.); (4) a worker in sheet-metal. 
Also PLATE FLEET, PLATE-GLASS, PLATE-LAYER, etc, 


1838 Dicxens O. Twist xxviii, 1.. seized the loaded 
pistol that always goes up-stairs with the *plate-basket. 
18790 Miss Bawwoman Nod. Lynne 1. xiii. 220,1 shouldn't care 
to leave any of them alone with my plate-basket. 1889 Cent. 
Dict. s.v. Black, * Plate-black, a combination of lanpblack 
and bone-black..used in plate-printing. 1703 T. N. City & 
C. Purchaser 33 *Plate, and Spring-bolts..to fasten Doors 
and Windows. 1839 Lxcycl, Brit, (ed. 7) XIX, 90/2 One 
of the most perfect securities for a beam-end..is the plate- 
bole... The extreme end of the beam is tied downward by 
bolts. « ae Dicsv Closet Open. (1677) 126 Take any bones 
«.as the Ribs, the Chine bones, the buckler *Plate-buue. 
3693 fA. Trans. XVIE. 975 The lateral Fins .. being 
excarnated, are like the whole Arm, with a_Plate-bone, 
Shoulder-bone. 1874 Turarte Naval Archit, 110 ‘Vhis 
tucthod is also sometimes employed in forming the arms of 
*plate bulb beams, but in this case the end of the beam must 
be heated and cut, and the lower part bent. 1542 Uoatr 
Evrasm, Apoph. n. 277 b, Au helmet & a Jacke or ‘platecote 
hideth all partes of a manne sau ng thelegges. 3677 Lovers 
Quarred 278 in Hazl. £. #, P. Wi. 264 ‘Thou'st ee the 
horse with all my heart, Aud my Plate Coat of silver free. 
1886 Kein Microorganisms & Discase (ed. 3) 41 
the best methods for isolation 1s that of *plate cultivation 
introduced by Koch [1883] in connection with the choleraic 
comma bacilli. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plate-cultivation, 
Plate-culture, term for the method of cultivating imicro- 
Ee in nutrient media spread out on glass plates. .. 
The term is also used for the colonies thus grown, 1886 
Bices ur. J/ucppe's Methods of Bacteriol. Investig. 140 Au 
enormous number of germs can in this way be certainly 
separated from one another in a single “plate culture. 1899 
Alléutt's Syst. Aled. VUIL. goo, 6799 colonies developed in a 
plate culture hy the eud of two days, 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4000/4 Galloways .. to be kept in Ipswich .. till the *Plate- 

jay. 3849 Noap Eéectricity (ed. 3) 25 The *Plate Electrical 
Machine. .consists ofa circular plate of thick glass, revolving 
vertically by means of a wiuch Reewenn two uprights [ete.). 
eel Dict, Atech. 1738/2 luside frames..are used 
within the *plate-holder for making small negatives. 1894 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 63/1 A waterproof carrier, which 
contained my camera-top, plate-holders and plates. 1820 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 138 He afterwards was a very 
capital ate horse. 2852 Ninroo Road 34 He had been 
a fair plate horse in his time. 1743 Lond. & Country 
Brew. us. (ed. 2) 173 The *Ptate-Kiln, and the Tile-Kila, 
which are full of small Holes, were invented to dry brown 
Malts, and to save Charges.’ 3839 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XIX. 290/2 Robert’s *plate-knee is a very strong method 
of fastening [a beam-end to the sile of a ship]. 3600 in 
Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. (1823) M1. 510 Garnished with 
buttons and loopes, of *plate ieee of Venice silver. wie 
W.. J. Gorpon Foundry 62 The *plate-laps, ribbands, 
ae and deck-beams. 1782 Encye/. Brit. (ed. 2) 1X. 
aa 1 The high-lisses, or lists, are a number of long 
threads, with platines, or *plate-leads, at the bottom. 1797 
[see Piatine]. 1365-6 in Archezol. (1857) XX XVII. 25 
Stock-locks, *plate-locks, .. cl kett-locks. 1485 Ree. Sé. 
Afary at Ifill a9 Ther is, for the postern gate, 2 plate locke 
witb a bolte, yryn, & ij keyes. Also v plate lockes with v 
cleket keyes. 1891 VV. & O. 7th Ser. XI. 3143/2 Plate lock is 
stilt the trade term in Wolverhampton aad elsewhere for a 

stock Heel i.e., a lock of which the outer case is wood, 

usually oak. 1789 Nicnoson in PAtl, Trans, UX XIX. 269 

Plate machines do uot collect more electricity than 
cylinders ., do with hatf the rubbed surface. 1849 Noao 
lectricity (ed. 3) 83 Five turns of a two feet plate-machine 

«-were sufficient to produce a bubble of gas on the negative 

int, 2887 Z.L. Wire in West. Rev. CXXVIIL. 862° 
bis‘ *plate-matter ’ became at once so popular with couotry 
publishers that new features were from time to time intro- 
duced...Today one of these ‘plate-matter ' manufacturing. 
firms has branch offices and foundries in New York, Boston 

) »eChicago..San Francisco...1t furnishes nratter for almost: 


PLATE. 


every department of a mere peer except editorial articles 
and local news, 1831 J. Hottann Avanuf Metal I. 84 
‘The quantity of *plate metal put into the furnace at once 
varies, according to circumstances, 3861 Farraairn Jron 
From tbe refinery the metal is run out into large amends 

and is then broken up into what is pple ten eg ec 
as ‘plate metal’, 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. ‘i LU. 126/21 Iron 
.-mixed..With arsenic; called sispicked by the Germans, 
and “plate mundic in Cornwall. 1285: Grrenwett Coal. 
trade Terins Northumb, & Durh. 39 * Plate Natls, used, in 
laying tramway, to nail the plates to the sleepers. 1894 
Northumsb. Gloss. s.v., A plate-vail is driven through a 
hole in the plate, which is countersunk to receive the head 
of the nail. 2875 Knicur Diet. Afech., *Plate-of-wind, in 
the construction of orgau-pipes, a thin aperture whence a 
sheet of air issues, impinging upon the lip of the mouth and 
receiving a vibration which is imparted to the column of air 
in the pipe. 1875 W, Cory Lett. ¢ Frads. (1897) 379 Do 
not Minton's *plate-painters enjoy the same.freedom uf 
invention as middle-age stone-carvers? 1879 Print. Trades 
Frnt. xxix, 6 Priuted on superfine *plate-paper. 1973 
Temece Ess. Jrel. Wks. 1731 1. s1x In 1663, when the 
*Plate-pieces of Eight were raised three Pence in the Piece. 
3883 Chambers's Encycl. V1\. 585/1 A “plate-powder is.. 
sometimes made hy levigating quicksilver with twelve times 
its weight of prepared chalk [etc.]. 3807-8 Svo. Suite 
Plymiley's Lett, v. Wks. 1859 UN. 3153/2 Making a gallant 


| defence behind bedge-rows, and through “plate-racks and 


hencrops: 1862 C. P, Smytia Three Cities in Russia ll. 140 
Furuished in the corners with towering plate-racks, holding 
a aumber of gold and silver disbes, 1835 *Plate-rail, plate- 
railway [sce sense 8). 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 982 The rails 
{in a coat-mine) are called tram-rails, or plate-rails, cou- 
sisting of a plate from 3 to 4 inches broad, with an edge at 
right angles to it of about two inches and a hat€ high. 1900 
A. Aopraey in Speaker ag Dec. 349/1 Much of the land 
being nothing but “plate rock. 288: Ravmonp Alinzn; 

Gloss. *Plate-shale, a hard argillaceous bed. i599 A. M. 
tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 112/« With a greate payre of 
*platesheares cut the same of such a longitude as you desire 
to have it. 286: Fatrsatrn /ro# 1316 Gefore the introduction 
of the plate shears, they were used to cut boiler plates, 1884 
Sat, Nev. 14 June 770/2 The Spanish Government also 
might..sell a concession to raise the *plate-ships sunk in 
Vigo Bay. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters 11, 20 [It) sticks 
to the surface of “plate silver and tarnishes it. 18 

Street Brick & Marble xii, 264 The tracery commonly 
called *plate tracery .. onty calls attention to the piercings 
here and there in the large block of stone or marble, 31875 
Parser Gloss. Archit, s.v. Plate, Plate tracery is .. 
that kiud of solid tracery which appears as if formed 
hy piercing a flat surface with ornamental patterns. 1876 
Gwitt Archit. m. tii, 958 The only tracery which can 
be property executed in brick is in fact the simplest plate 
tracery. 1825 J. Nicttotson Oferat. Afechanic 547 Ube 
bars or plates of metal of which railways and “plate-ways 
are composed. 1888s Soctety 28 Oct. 8/2 Liverpool .. is 
for constructing a special and novel form of a road called a 
* plateway ‘, along which lorries and ordinary carts may be 
drawn ina string by a traction engiue or by horses. 1835 
Ure Philos. Mannf. 275 The axis of the *plate-wheel lies 
in a curvilinear slot. 1884 W. S. B. McLaren Spinning 
(ed. 2) 139 The bottom cone is in gear..with the main wheel 
of the differential motion called the ‘crown wheel ’, or some: 
times the ‘plate wheel’. 1670 Canteré. Marriage Licences 
(MS.), Samuel Kannon, civitatis Cant’, *plateworker. 1773 
in Religuary Jan. 26 An Account of the Number of Gold- 
smiths, Silversmiths, and Plateworkers,..within the Town 


| of Newcastle-upon-l'yne. 1906 A ¢henxum 20 Jan. 70/3 The 


One of | 


Wire-workers, who were closely associated, 1€ not indeed 
identical, with the Plate-workers, appear to have remaiued.. 
a branch of the Girdlers' Company at feast as tate as. .7685, 

Plate (plzt), v. [f. Puate sé, or (?)a. OF. 
plater to plate (Godef.). 

Late OE, had app. a vb, f/atiax to make into thin plates 
(cf. sense 3), evidenced by the vbl.sb. p/aénnug and pa. pple. 
aflated (gold) beaten into thin ptate; derived from late L. 
6r early med.L, patent (sc. aurum) gold in thin plate; but 
this has app. no historical connexion with p/aéed in Chaucer. 

axo00 Aldhelm Gloss. (Napier) 450 Obrizsm, aplatad. 
fbid, 2118 Obrizo, aplatedum. Zéid. 3534 Odrisune, of. 
aurum optimé colorts, smete gold, platum. aso00 Ags. 
Gloss. inWreW ilcker 196/24 Bratcolts, Laminis, platungum.] 

1. érans. To cover or overlay with plates of 
metal, for ornament, protection, or strength; in 
late use, to cover (ships, locomotives, etc.) with 


armour-plates. ; 

€1384 Cuaucer H. Famie ut. 255 Ftore and roof and alle 
Was plated half a foote thikke Of gold. 1533 Ace. Ld. 
High Treas. Scoti. Vi. 8x Aue harnes doubtat, platit upoun 
the gardeis, 162a Maser tr. Aleman's Guzman d Alf 
(1623) 60 The Rivers plated with silver streames. .ma much 
cheere and glad thy heart. 1776 G. Sempre Building 1* 
Water 95 ‘They are to be dovetailed and plaited witb half 
flat Bar-iron, 186s W, HH. Russei in Times 27 Mare, 
Paddlewheel merchant steamers which have been plated. 
3889 Henry Wirth Lee in Virginia (1890) 128 The Merrt- 
mtac, a steamer which the Confederates had plated with 
railway iron, 4 A 

2. To cover wilh a thin coating or film of metal; 
esp. to cover articles made of the baser metals 
with gold or silver; also iron with tin. Also fg. 

a1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 13° 1. 63 The beast 
was thinly plated with the man. 1706 Puiturs, To Plate, 
to cover with a thin Plate of Gold, or Silver; as To Plate 
Brass-Money. 1760 H. Wapote Let. toG. Montagu 1 Sept, 
One inan there [at Sheffield] has discovered the art of plating 
copper with silver. 1839 Ure Dict, Arts bat plating 
copper wire, the silver is first formed into a tubular shape. 
1879 Frouve Czsar x, 111 The oars of the galleys of their 
(buccaneers'] commanders were plated with silver. 

‘b. with 07, zon, and construclion reversed. 

3790 Keir in Phil. Trans. UXXX. 367 Among the 
manufactares at Birmingham, that of making vessels_ © 
silver plated on copper is a very cousiderable onc. 1878 
Giaostone Prim, omer 334 We are told of the rare 
artificer, instructed by Hephzistos and Athené, who plated: 

, gold upon silver, and so produced beautifut works. 1 


PLATEASM. 


3. To make or beat (metal) into plates, rare—°, 

1706 Puitrirs, Plate,.. to bring any Metal into Plates or 
thin Pieces. 1755 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

4, To make a stereotype or electrotype plate of 
(type) for printing. Cf. Phare sé. 6 ¢. 

Mod. Page.227 has been plated and the type distributed. 

5. To shoe (a horse) with plates (Puats sd. 9). 

1674 Rutland ATSS. (1905) 1V. 551 Francis Smith's charges 
at Leaton, for plateing Robin, 1s. 1755 J. Sueexeasr Lydia 
(2769) 11, 440 We shall accurately search into.. the true 


. manner of plating horses, and of jockying, at these celebrated 


laces. 1840-70 Buatne Larycl, Kur, Sports (ed. 3) § 1237 
late such horses as may have good sound feet. .the evening 
prior to their running. 


Plate, obs. form of PLar sé., a., and wv. 

+Pla'teasm. Os. [ad. Gr. wAareacp-dr 
(Quintil.) -a_ broad Dorie pronunciation, f. mAa- 
raagev to pronounce broadly, f. rAareia, fem. of 


mAaTs oa) (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plateasm, a fault in speech, when 
it is over-broad and full, 1678 Puivurrs (ed. 4), Plateasm, 
(Greek) a broad speaking, a pronouncing words in an over- 
broad tone. 17287 Art of Speaking in Publick 62 Persons 
-s affected with another vice, which the Greek Rhetori- 
cians call Plateasm: That is to say; a Broad way of Speak- 
ing, with the mouth wide open, [1753 Cuamzens Cycl. Supp., 
Platiasniws, a word used by many authors to express a 
fault in pronunciation, owing to a person‘’s opening his 
mouth too wide, and thence speaking indistinctly.] 

Plateau (plitg’). Pl. plateaux, -eaus (-duz), 
[a. F. platean:—OF. plate/ (12th c.) flat piece of 
metal, wood, ete., dim. of p/a/: see 'Lat a.] 

1. Geog. An elevated tract of comparatively flat or 
level land; a table-land. 

1996 State Papers in Ann. Keg. 262/2 The summits, pla- 
teanx (flat tops of hills), mountains, and other places. 1 
féid. xx A rising grouad or flattish hill, which, in the mili- 
tary phraseology of the French, is called a slatrax. 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geol 1. 375 On the chalk of Berkshire, exten- 
sive plateaus, six or seven miles wide, would again be 
formed. 1834 Paincie ae Sk. ix. 293 A sort of plateau or 
tableland, rising abruptly from the plains..ia inmense 
buttresses of naked rock. 1880 Hauctron Ays. Geog. iv. 
168 The great Central tableland of Asia, culminating in the 
lofty plateau of Thibet, 1898 Butten ied achalot 
gt The grassy plateau on which the village stands. 

b. ¢ransf. A level elevation in a sphygmographic 
tracing of the pulse; hence, the form of pulse 
which shows this. 

1898 Alibutt's Syst. Aled. V. 470 In the systolic plateau 
two minor undulations of pressure are seen. (0%. 934 This 
feature of the pulse and its long plateau would set aside 
that extremely rare affection pulmonary stenosis. 

2. a. An ornamented tray or dish for table- 


service. b. A decorative plaque. 

1791 Wasuincton Leff. Writ. 1892 XII. 53 The plateaux 
which you had the goodaess to procure for me arrived safe. 
x Lo. Cotciesten Diary (1861) 1. 34 The middle of the 
table was filled with ey plateau ornamented with 
French white figures and vases of flowers. 1800 in Spirit 
Pub, Fruds. WW. 11 Anelegaat platteau, and a silver epergne. 
1831 J. Hoctano Manuf? Afetaé 1, 136 The platean suffi- 
ciently large to hold the entire tea equipage of a numerous 
BY. 1861 Simes 6 June, The Grocers .. have secured a 

sting record of their commercial adventures in the shape 
of a gorgeous silver plateau, comprising four massive pieces, 
each representing a scene in the progress of a trading cara- 
van through the Desert. 2 

3. /ransf. A style of woman’s hat with level top. 
1900 Daily News 21 July 6/5 Merely a burnt-straw plateau 
with a cluster of flowers under the raised brim at the left 
side. 1901 Lady's Realm X.650/1 Vet again have t seen 
the double plateau look perfectly charming in all-black. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as (in sense 1) plaleate atr, 
land, region, state, valley ; plateau-basalt, -gravel, 
-We; plalean-like adj. ; (in sense 3) plateau hat. 

1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xxv. 73° The surface of the 
eee the werde-glace of the island. 1863 Marv 

owitr #, Bremer's Greece 1.3.7 The Acropolis. .is a rock, 
which, plateau-like, rises directly from the plain. 1873 J. 
Grint Gt. fee Age (1894) 559 The deposition of the plateau. 
Bravels was succeeded by a long period of valley-erosion. 
1897 Many Kinescey 1. A/rica 638 The great park-like 
plateau lands. 

Plate-basket to-cutting: see PLatE sé. 19,20. 

Plated ppiatted), a. [f. PLate sd, or 2. + -ED.] 
1, Overlaid, covered, or strengthened with a plate 
or plates of metal for ornament or defence; (of 
persons) wearing plate-armour; (of ships, trains, 
etc.) protected by armour-plate. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 283/1, Plated (A. Playted), sgvamatus. 
1590 Srunsza F. Q.1. xi. 9 Like plated cote of steele, so 
Couched oeare That nought mote perce. 21661 FuLuer 
Worthies (1840) 11. 516 Where be lieth buried under a fair 
plated Stone in the Chancel. 1671 Mitton Sasson 139 
Old Warriors turn’d Thir plated backs under his heel. 
1760-78 H. Brooxy Fool of Oval. (1807) IV. 117 They laid 
his remains in & plated coffin. 1870 Standard 19 Dec, A 
Blated locomotive went along the railway as far as that 
Place to-day. 1874 Bovrenn Arms 4 Arit. vil. 109. 

b. ¢ransf, of animals, ete.: Having a defensive 
covering of scales or bony plates. % 
ts6a Puarr Aeneid. vin. Bbisj, W' serpent skales beset, 

x fyne wt gold Were dragons drawen in wrethes, and 
posh pure in plated fold. 1837 M. Doxovan Dom. Econ, 

i. od The Pangolin..is a kind of ant-eater,.. plated over 
with bright sharp scales, shaped like a muscle-shell. 

2. Covered or overlaid with a thin film of gold 
or silver, 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 8 Pieces of Five Sous.. 
which were only Copper plated over. 1998 77d! Advertiser 


965 


4 Aug. 2/2 A neat light gig, with plated harness. 1874 
Brackiy SeU/-Cxlt. 65 Plated work will never stand the tear 
and wear of life like the genuine metal. 1881 Athenaur 
17 Dec. 822/3 The objecta found consist of. .several plated 
(wispr. plateal] brass coins, mostly effaced. 4 

b. Having an outer surface or nap of finer material 
than the body. 

1846 MeCurtocn Ace, Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 763 Plated 
hats .. Stuff ditto.. Silk ditto.. Wool felts. 188a Becr 
Draper's Dict. sv. A plated hat was one in which the 
body was of lamb’s-wool, and the plate, or nap, of musquash 
or neutrias and plated hosiery stockings had an outside 
face of silk upon a ground of cotton, 

3. Consisting of, beaten or rolled into plates. 

@ 1674 Mitton Asst. Alone. v. Wks. 1851 VILL. 516 A great 
Chain of plated Gold about his Neck. 1799 Kews in PAL 
Trans. LXXX. 367 Cutting out the rolled plated metal 
into pieces of the required forms and sizes. 1796 Kirwan 


Elen, Min, (ed. 2) U1. 1g Fragments (Staty Alum) Trape- 


zoidal, or plated. 


Plate fleet. //ist. [f. Puate 5d. 14.) The 


flect which annually brought the produce of the 


American silver mines to Spain. 

16ag in Crt. & Times Chas. { (1848) 1. 68 The rest of the 
fleet would stay awhile to watch the Plate fleet not yet 
come home. 1663 Cowley Verses Sev. Occeas., Adv. of Five 
flours, As when our Kings (Lords of the spacious Main,) 
Take in just wars a rich Plate Fleet of Spain. 1763 w, 
Ronsats Nat, fist. Florida qo Treasure out of the wreck, 
where the galleons, or plate-fleet, were cast away. 


Plateful (pléttul). [f. Pearesé.+-FuL.] The 
quantity (of anything) with which a plate is filled. 
1766 ALEXANDER in PAIL 7rans. LVI. 67, 1..swallowed 
down a plate-ful of the broth. 1853 Hawtuonne Blithedale 
Ront, xvi, Let me have a plateful of that pork ! 
Plate-gauge, ctc.: see PLATE 5d, 20. 
Plate-glass (plétiglo’s). [f. Prate sé. + 
Guiass 56.) A fine quality of thick glass, cast in 
plates, used for mirrors, shop-windows, or in any 
position where an undistorted view, great strength, 


or the exclusion of sound, is desired. Also aé/rié. 

1749-41 Cnamarrs Cycl. s.v. Glass, It is from this adultera- 
tion that those threads and other defects in plate glass 
arise, 1766 Enticn London IV. a6, The other remarkable 
places..are..a plate glasshouse, a bottle glasshouse. 1795 
Gentl, Blag. LXV. 1. 961 Mr. tlarman's seac.. had a 
great number of plate-glass windows broke. 1807 ‘I’. Tnom- 
son Chent. (ed. 3) If. 508 The plate glass is poured melted 
upon a table covered with a sheet of copper. “the plate, as 
cast, is about an inch thick; bat it is ground down to the 
prope inne and then polished. 1860 Adi Fear Round 
No, 67. 397 The partition which separated my own office 
from our general outer office,.. was of thick plate-glass. 

Plate-hat to -lap: see PLATE sd. 19, 20. 

Plate-layer (plétilé.e1). orig. One who 
lays, keeps tn order, and renews the plates (see 
PuaTe sé, 8) on a tramway or railway; hence, a 
man employed in fixing and keeping in order the 
rails, metals, or permanent way ofa railway. So 
Pla‘te-lay.ing. 

1836 Mewcastle Courant 24 Dee. 1/1 Advt., To Plate- 
layers and others, The Directors of the Stanhope and ag 
Railroad Company wish to receive Proposals for the Up- 
holding of their Road. 1857 H. Srencen in Westar, Kev. 
Aar. 482 Sundry new occupations, as those of drivers, stokers, 
cleaners, plate-layers. 186a Rep. Directors &. Ind. Ratlw. 
Comp. 27 Progress..limited by the supply of sleepers, the 
want of which has since arrested platelaying. 

Plate-lead, -leather, etc.: see PLATE 5d, 20. 

Plateless (plétlés), a. [f. PLATE sé. + -LESS.] 
Without a plate or plates. 

1874 T. Haroy Far Madding Crowd \. xv. 171 Break- 
fasting off bread and bacon. .eaten on the plateless systeat, 

Platelet (platlet). [See -LeT.] A small or 
minute plate. B/ood-plate/e?, a minute colourless 
disk-shaped corpuscle which exists in large numbers 
in the blood of all mammalia; a blood-plate. 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Platelets, dlood-, the same as blood- 
plates. “1895 in Daily News 13 Aug. 6/1 The armour of 
these strange animals consisted of either circular or many- 
sided plates, encircled by a rim of smaller polygonal platelets, 
1898 Al/butt's Syst. Med, V. 400 A minute spindle-shaped 
body, the haematoblast, not unlike a blood platetet. 

Plate-machine, etc. : see PLATE sd. 20. 

Pla‘te-ma:ker. [f. Puate sd. + Maken. ] 

+l. A maker of plate-armour. Ods. rare. 

1297 Coram Rege Koll (1898) 143 Johannem le Platemaker. 

2. One who makes plates of various kinds; e. g. 
a manufacturer of photographic plates. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, VW. 182 A plate-maker 
issuing developing formule for his plates. 1905 Weston. 
Gaz, 21 Jan, 14/a The plate-maker. .is constantly increasing 
the sensitiveness of his wares. . 

3. One who casts or prepares plates for engraving 
or printing. 

1904 Athenzun: 21 May 645/1 We feel pleasure in con- 
gratulating..the publisher and the editors, and including 
the printers, plate-makers, and binders. 

Plateman (pla‘tmé&n). [f. Puate 5d. + Man.) 

1. ? = PLATE-MAKER I, 

1435 Maldon, Essex, Liter AV. 27 b, Johannes Wytte, 
Playteman, receptus est in libertatem. 1437 Maldon, Essex, 
Court-Rolis (Bundle 23, no. ee Whitte, playte- 
man, queritur versus Johannem Vowle. skynaer. 

2. A man who has the custody of silver plate. 

1861 Times 8 July, Porter, or Plateman ina club, family, 
ot commercial hotel. 

Pla‘te-mark. [f. Puste sb. + Mark 56.1] 

1. .A name for the various marks legally impressed 


PLATER. 


on gold and silver plate for the econ of indicat- 
Ing maker, degree of purity, hall or place of assay, 
date, etc.; also called ITALL-MARK. 

These consist of (1) the maker's initials or mark; (2) the 
mark of the particular assay-office; (3) the assay-mark or 
sovereign’s marks (41 a letter indicating the date. Plate 
made between 1784 and 1890 also bore (5) the duty-mark, 
being the head of the reigning sovereign. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Plate marks, special marks.. 
stamped on gold or silver plate. 1883 Chambers’ Encycl. 
VIE. 585 There can be no deception, if the public understand 
the plate-marks, 

2. The impression left on the margin of an 
engraving by the pressure of the plate. 

1889 Authony's Photogr. Bull. (1. 62 If a plate mark is 
wanted it can be easily put on when the mat is partly dry 
by using the edge of a blunt chisel-shaped piece of hard 
wood, with a ruler as a guide. 1903 Daslp Chron. 38 Dec. 
3/4 It has. .been alleged that the plate mark has been added 
to the prints subsequently. 

licence Pla‘te-marked a., having a plate-mark. 

igoa %JVestsa. Gaz 7 May 12/2 Portraits .. printed .. on 
handsome plate-marked boards, with gold bevelled edges. 

Plate-matter to -mendio: see PLaTE sé. 20. 

retake dah de (pletén, -’n), sé. Forms: 5 
plateyne, 6 -tyne, 6-9 plattin, 7 plataine, 7-9 
platin, § platine, 7- platten, 8- platen. [ME. 
plateyne,a. OF, plaline (13-1 4thc.) flat picce, metal 
plate, also a popular alteration of palene PaTEN, 
from its form; in mod.F. a tabular portion of a 
machine, e.g. of a printing-press ; f. p/at adj.: sce 
Puat a. and -1NE ‘4, 


+1. A flat plate of metal for various purposes. 

1541 CorLann Guydon's Duet Chirurg. P iv b, Take your 

latyne or quy] and apply them all colde, but ye muot nat 
let them lye long, and than gyue the cauteres to the worke- 
man that shall applye them all hote and very flamynge. 
1597 Lowe CAfrurg. 1. (1634) 6 ‘To put..a platten in the 
roofe of the mouth, which is needful! to those who. have 
the roofe of the moutb falling. 170a W. J. Sraya's Voy. 
Levant x. 40 Sume wear upon their Heads a A'algah, or 
Fur Cap; others a farge round Platine, after the Fashion of 
the Jewish women. 1813 J. Tomson Lect, fnflam. 273 
They heated red hot their actual cauteries, of which some 
were shaped like a button, others like an olive, and a third 
sort like a platin; they eee them red-hot to the orifices 
of the vessels as soon as the member was separated. 

+2. = Paren 1 (cf, etymol.). Obs. 

1450 Loveticu Grail xvii. 49 There lefte he up the 
pisieyac anon That vppon this glorious vessel was don. 
1607 R, Clanew] tr. Estrenne's World of Wonders 189 Had 
his challice and plattin stolne by one which holpe him 10 say 
Masse. 1624 Darcte Birth of Heresies xvii. 71 The Priest 
must lift the vaile oner the Chalice, and release it from the 
Plataine, to represent the rent vaile..at Christs death. 

3. Printing, An iron (formerly wooden) plate in 
a printing-press, which presses the paper against 
the inked type so as to secure an impression. 


Also applied to a similar part in other machines. 

1 R. Asutey ts. Leys fe Koy 22 He maketh the traine 
of the presse to roule. .uill it come vnder the vice or spindle, 
vito which the plattin is fastned. 1683 Moxon Aleck, 
Exerc, &rinting i. ? 2 Brass Rules,..if they be but a little 
too high,.. will hee the Plattin off the Letters that stand 
near them. 1706 Puitiirs, Plalen or Platine, the Plate of 
a Printer’s Press. 1790 Bystander 158 That part which is 
called the platen is found to be insufficient to bring off an 
even impression. 1824 J. Jonunson Z'ypogr. 1). xv. 513 The 
face of ie plattin must be perfectly level and smooth. 1873 
E. Sron eee Receipts Ser. b yro/k Place the board or 
side upon which the stamp is placed, upon the platen of the 
stamping-press. 1894 rst. Fru. Photogr. XL. 48 From 
the plates breaking so frequently, we suspect that the platten 
of the press is not perfectly true. 


4. atirib. and Comé., as platen-cord, one of the 
cords by which the platea was suspended from the 
hose, in old presses; platen-gauge: sce quot. 
(also called lay-gange) ; platen-machine, platen 
printing-machine, a press having a platen, as 
opposed to a rotary of cylinder-press; platen- 
pan, in old presses, a metal socket in which the 
toe of the spindle works; platen-plate, a square 
iron plate let into the upper side of the platen, 
in the centre of which the platen-pan was fixed. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., Printing xi. P14 If the * Plattia- 
Cords are too lonse, 1878 Hatteck in Sef, Ammer. XXX 
338/1. A New *Platen Gauge .. applied to the platen of a 
printing press for holding and guiding the paper that is 
printed upon, 1888 Jacoar Printer’s Voc. 101 *Platen 
machine, printing machines which have a flat impression, not 
a cyliadrical one. 1683 Moxon Afech. Exvere., Printing xi. 
P 18 Into this square Frame is fitted the Stud of the ¢ Plattin 
Pan. 1824 J. Jounson 7; 7 U1. 513 To receive the 
stud of the circular brass e ttin pan. 1683 Moxos AMecA. 
Excre., Printing xi. P18 In the middle of the upper-side 
[of the Platen] is let in..an Iron Plate called the *Plattin- 
Plate. 1873 Curwen (fist, Booksellers 468 In 1867 he 
introdoced a “platten printing machioe. 

Platen, ue f. PLATTEN v., to flatten. 

Plate-painter to-powder: see PLATE 19, 20. 

Plater (plata). [f. Puate v, and 56. + -ER}] 

1. One who coats or plates articles with a film 
of metal, usually of silver or gold; often in comb., 
as electro-plater, tin-plaler. m0 

1777 Birmingham Directory § Bewhouse, Thomas, Plater. 
1 W, Hutron Anfodiog. App. E. = A buckl ter 
sued O and M for a guinea. 1830 N.S. Wneaton 7rxi. 404 
1 went to the platers, where every species of silver an 
plated ware is produced. 1884 Brit. Atm. & Comp. 123 
A working-man.. employed as a silver plater. 


PLATERESQUE. 


2. A man engaged in the manufacture or applica- 
tion of metal plates, esp. in iron shipbuilding. 

1864 Daily Ted. 11 Aug., Upon Shoeburyness.. the gunners 
and the armour-platers have pitched their camp. 1869 Sta 
E. J. Reeo Shipbuild. x. 194 The fitting, marking, and 
fixing of the outside plating are performed by a party of 
workmen known as platers. 1893 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Platers, skilled mechanics..who mark, shear, roll, 
flange, bend, shape, punch.., set, fit, and fix in lace. the 
steel plates. .&c., for the ontside and inside an hull of a 
ship, or for boilers and bridges. : 

8. Horse-racing. A horse that competes chiefly 
in plate or ptize races (see Phat sd. 17); an inferior 
race-horse, Also fig. , ; 

1859 Lever Davenport Dunn xxxi, 261 You might have 
guessed, Master Grog, that she never could he a‘ Plater’. 
1864 AomtaaL Rous in Edin. Rev. July 124 The form of 
the best race-horse in 1750 is inferior to those of the 
commonest plater of the present day. 1886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. 
327/2 A veteran selling-plater who has passed through some 
ten or a dozen stables. rs 

4. A machine for calendering paper: see quot. 

1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., P/ater,a paper calendering 
machine...The paper is 
zinc or copper, and pas between the rolls back and forth 
till the desired finish is obtained. 

Plater, obs. form of PLATTER. 

Plate-rack: see PLATE sh. 20. 

Plateresque (plxtore'sk), a. [ad. Sp. platcresco, 
f. plaiero a silversmith, goldsmith (f. p/aéa silver) 
+ -¢5co: see -ESQUE.] Resembling silver work: 
applied to a rich grotesque style of decoration, ete. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 599 Diego de Rianno..in that 
year [1530] designed and executed ..the plateresque or 
renaissance sacristia: mayor. 1882 Harper's Alag. LXV. 
219 The expensively adorned plateresque Chapel. 1886 Sat, 
Rev. 24 Apr. 585/1 ‘Vegetable forms’ are..the chief charac- 
teristic of the superb Spanish pliteresque embroideries, in 
silver and gold thread, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. ¥ 

Plate-rock to -silver: sce PLATE sd, 20. 

+Platery. Obs. rare. [f. PLatEe v, + -ERY.] 
The work of a Phater; plating. Henee + Pla‘- 
terer Ofs. = PLATER (sense 1). 

1664 Prervs Diary 8 Apr., What I have done in the con- 
tract with the platerer. ya. 9 an From my being over- 
concerned with Stanes's business of the platery of the navy. 

Platessiform, a (/chih. [f. L. platessa 
plaice + -rorm.] Resembling the plaice, or the 
genus /’/aéessa, in form or structure. 

Platetrope ole bite Ana. [f. Gr. 
mAdros, mAare- breadth, width + rpéwos turning.) 
(See quot.) 

1882 Witner & Gace Anatom. Technol, 32 Two similar 
organs, one upon each side, are lateral in position, and called 
paired organs. Each such paired organ may be called the 
platctrope of the other, or its dateral homologue, or the fellow 
of the opposite side. fe , 

Hence Platetropy (pla‘ti\tropi), bilateral sym- 
metry, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Plate-vein, Os. Also 7-9 plat-, 8 plait-. 
The cephalic vein in tbe horse. 

1607 TorseLt Four-S. Beasts (1658) 294 Let him [the horse] 
bloud on both sides abundantly in the plat veins, and then 
give him this drink. 1610 Maaxnam A/aster/. 0. cxxvii, 428 
They will also stop the blood, which is in the principall 
veines, called the plat veines. 1730 Buavon Pocket Farrier 
(1735) 25 Then bleed him in the plait Vein. 183: Youatr 
Horse 181 The plate vein, which comes from the inside of 
the arm, and runs upwards directly in front of it towards the 
jugular, may be opened. 14 dneyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XX. 
632/1 Occasionally there is inflammation of the jugular from 
bleeding, and more mee the plate and eacbene vein, 

Plate-way, -work, etc.: see PLATE sé. 19, 20. 

Platfond, obs. form of PLAFOND. 

+ Platfoot, @. and adv. Sc. Obs. [f. Phat 
a.+Footr sé. So Du. platvoet ‘ayant les pieds 
larges’ (Plantin), MHG. élaievuoz, Ger. platt- 
fuss.] &. adj, Flat-footed. b, adv. Flat-footedly. 
In quolations, the name of a dance-tune. 

130 Lyxuesay Jest, Papyngo 88 To lerne hir language 
artinciall, ‘To play platfute, and quhissill fute before. a1 
Christis Kirke Gr. 1. vi, Platfute he bobbit vp with bendis, 
For Mald he maid requeist. 

Platform (ple t(pim), sd. (@.) Forms: 6 
platte-, 6-7 platt-, 6- plat-; 6-7 -fo(u)rme, 
6--form. In 6-8 often as two words, or hyphened, 
B. 6-7 plotform(e. [a. F. plateforme (in 1433 
platie fourme), lit, ‘flat form’, ‘plane figure’, 
representation on the flat, ground-plan, ‘a plot, 
modell, or draught of a building; also, the ow 
dation thereof’ (Cotgr.): see Puat @. and For 
sh, The 8 forms arose from the running together 
of ah and plot: see Puat 56,3.] ~ 

. A plane surface; a plan on the flat. 

+1. Geom. A plane figure (as a triangle, quadri- 
lateral, circle, etc.); also, a plane surface, a plane, 
and, in wider sense, any surface. Obs. 

1551 Recorve Pathw. 1. Defin., Of platte formes some be 
plain, and some be croked, and some partlie plaine, and partlie 
croked. /d., In a dye (whiche is called a cubike ie) by 
gZeometricians..there are .vi. sides, whiche are .vi. platte 
formes, and are the boundes of the dye. /éfd. 1. Introd., 
Two right lines make no platte forme. 1574 Bovane 
Regiment Jor Sea xviit. (1577) 49 The most parte of the 
seamen make their account as snows the earth were a plat- 
forme. 1674 JeaKe 4 7ith, (1696) 181 A Diametral Number 


cked between smooth plates of | 
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may have more parts then be apt for the Sides of the Plat- 
form or Rectangle Figure it represents. 

+2. A plan or representation on the flat (of any 
structure existing or projected); a ground-plan ; 
a topographical plan, chart, map; a plan or 
draught to build by. Ods. 

[Kington Oliphant cites platform: 1313-25 from State 
Papers, which may be in this sense or 4.] 

1gsx Roatsson Afore's Utop. ui. (1895) 131 They say that 
kyng Vtopns himself.. appointed, and drew furth the Fine 
fourme of the city. 1879-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 456 
[They} were every one occupied about drawing the lactis 
of Sicilia. 1639 Horn & Roa. Gate Lang. Uni, xlviii. 
8 gzs3 The master-builder, having first drawne out the 

lot, buildeth according to that dranght (modell or plat- 
em with other work-men helping him. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 8 Captain Woodcock... 
shew'd me a Chart or Plat-form of the whole Streight of 
Ormunz, made hy himself. 1763 Gaay Let. 15 Jan., I con- 
clude with a rude draught of the platform [of York Cathedral] 
according to my idea, but without any mensuration. 1774 
Jonnson Journ. N, Wales 17 Aug., All the walls remain, 
so that a complete platform, and elevations, not very 
imperfect, may be taken. d 

B. 1606 HoLtanp Sucton. 14 He. .viewed, and considered 
the plotforme according to which he was about to build a 
Schoole of swordfencers. 

II. Figurative uses derived from sense 2 ( p/ar). 

+3. A plan, design; something intended or 
taken as a pattern, a model. Ods. 

1574 R. Scor (fét/e) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie instructions for the making and 
mayntenannce thereof. 1575 Gascoicne Making of Verse 
Wks. Tiv, Many wryters when they haue layed the plat- 
forme of their inuention, are yet drawen sometimes (by ryme) 
to forget it. 1 A. Day Eng. Secretary \. (1625) 1 To 
lay downe a platforme or method for writing of Ipistles. 
1693 J. Eowaaos Author. O. § N. Lest. 105 This garden 
was the platform of those before mentioned. a 1703 Burkitt 
On N.T. Luke xi. 1 The Lord's prayer is .. a pattern and 
platform, according to which all our prayers ought to be 
framed. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844) 1f. 3 Vou will naturally 
follow the platform of the London petition, and can be at 
noloss in the wording. 1827 Hatcam Coust, f/7st, (1842) 11. 
522 This noble design was not altogether completed accord- 
ing to the platform. 

B. 1891 R. Hicucock in Garrara’s Art Warre Aivh, Ample 
and fine drawne plots, goodly plotformes, needfull inuentions. 
1615 W. Lawson Country /fousew. Gard. (1626) 17 The 
Plot-forme being laid, and the Plot appointed where you 
will plant euery Set in your Orchard. 

+b. A wrilten outline or sketch; a scheme; 
a description. Ods. 

1596 Srenser State /rel, Wks. (Globe) 633/1 Ane affecta- 
tion of Irish captaynrye, which in this plattforme I endevour 
apecily to beate downe. 1647 Trarr Cont Ront. iicig A 
platform of wholsome words, a systeme, a method artificially 
moulded, such as ‘Tutours and Professours of Arts and 
Sciences have, and do read over again and again to their 
Auditours. 1680 N. Lez Czsar Borgia 1. i, Thus have 
1 drawn the platform of their Fates. 19716 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit, V1. Dissert. PAysick 56 The solid Platforms 
of the Astrological and Hydrological Branches of Physick 
shall be set down next. aay Ascits Metamorph. Man i. 
141 The two Records in the Thessalonians and Corinthians, 
left us as a Platform of the first Resurrection. 

+4. a. A plan of action; a scheme, design, 
device. Obs. 

1350 Garniner Let. to Ld. Protector in Foxe A.§ Af. (1583) 
1342/1 If my Lord of S. Dauides, or such others hane theyr 
head combred with any new platforme. 1877-87 HotinsuFo 
Chron, 1, 132/2 His destruction intended by queene Quendred, 
hir platforme of the practise to kill him.. 1649 Burne 
Eng. Improv, Inpr. (1653) 64 A good method, or plat-form 
to advance each mans labour to the best furtherance of 
a work. 1686 F, Srence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medicis 137 
‘Those who had drawn up the platform of the Pazzi's con- 
spiracy. 1815 J. Aoams (Véks, (1856) X. 140 A magnificent 
confederation, association, platform, or conspiracy, call it 
what you will, of three great personages to separate all 
South America from Spain. 

B. tax600 Grim the Collier in Hazt. Dodsley VIAL. 423 
A sudden plotform comes into ny mind, And this it is. 

b. spec. A plan or draught of church govern- 
ment and discipline; a scheme of principles or 
doctrines, made by or on behalf of a religious 
patty, charch, or sect. Now rare. 

1573 Cartwaicut Repl. Answ. Wahrtgift 13 A true and 
pertect patern or platforme of reforming the church. 
61589 Theses Martiniang 8 That the platforme of gouern- 
ment by Pastors, Doctors, Elders, and Deacons was not 
deuised by man, but by our Sauiour Christ himselfe, 1644 
(title) The Platforme of the Presbyterian Government 
with the Forme of Church Worship, &c. Published by 
Authority. 1674 Hickman Hist, ein de (ed. 2) 92 How 
it can be proved, that ,. the Belgick Churches did first 
embrace Religion according to the Lutheran, and not the 
Calvinian platform? @1932 Atreravay Serm. (1737) IV. 
24 They imposed the platform of their doctrine. .as divine. 
1789 Ronertson fH/ist, Scot, ut. Wks. 1813 I. 194 The first 
book of discipline. .contains the model or platform of the 
intended policy. 1835 Hariaveton Clockm. Ser. 1.47 Under 
what Chureb platform? _ a 1881 Staxcey in A. Elliot State & 
the Church (1882) 26 No existing Church can find any 
pattern or platform of its government in those early days. 
1882 J. H. Buunt Kef. Ch. Eng. U1. 406 Nothing in the 
Church could be ‘pure’, in their estimation, unless it con- 
formed itself to the Genevan ‘ platform '. 

+.¢. A plan or scheme of government or adminis- 
tration; a plan of political action. Os. (Cf 9b.) 

1598 Grenewey Tacites’ Aan, xin. i. (1622) 179 Then he 
{Nero} laid downe a platforme of his future regiment. 1610 
HEAzev St, Ang. Citie of God wi. xvi. (1620) 122 This was 
the yeare wherein Rome deuised her platforme of new gouern- 
ment. 168g in Debates in //0. Comnt 6 Aug. (Camden) 
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App. 140 Sir Robert Philips commended the platforme of 
Sir Nathaniel Rich, and sayd that wee were beholding 
unto him for shewing us the way. 1757 Burke Adridgm, 
Eng. (list. Wks. (1812)8A violent and ill-considered attempt 
was made, unjustly, to establish the platforms of the Govern. 
ment. 5 

III. The surface or area on which anything 
stands; esp. a raised level surface. 

+5. The area occupied by any structure; the site 
of a group of buildings, a fort, camp, etc. Obs. 

1g98 Haxtuyt Voy, 1. 436 With your instrument, for trying 
of distances, obserue the platforme of the place. 1664 
Evetyn tr. #reart's Archit. etc. 122 The Area or Floor, by 
Artists often called the Planor Plat-forme. 1671S, PaatatpcE, 
Double Seale 6 eth 37 If the platform were a piece of 
land, 30 perches broad, and 183 perches Jong, 1726 Leont 
Albert's Archit. 1.2/1 Under the Title of Platform, we.. 
include all those Spaces of the Buildings, which in walking 
we tread upon with our Feet. 1759 Cipaza A god. (1756) 1. 

or The area or platform of the old stage projected about 
our foot forwarder in a semi-oval figure. 1796 H. Huntea 
tr. St.-Prevre's Stud. Nat. (1799) WI. 70,1 was sitting hy the 
platform of these cottages, and contemplating their ruins. 

b. jig. The ground, foundation, or basis of an 
action, event, calculation, condition, etc. Now rare. 

1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. [nguis. To Rdr., Which is so farre off 
from any figuratiue speech, as it is knowne to be the very 
Platforme and foundation of all these hroyles and troubles. 
1698 Fever Acc. £. india & P.12 All the Seasons of the 
Year being undergone.., we may begin to calculate our 
Ephemeris afresh; and asa fit Platform, Easter Holy-days 
bring with them such Weather as is essential to Christide 
[at the rae 1724 tr. Pliny's Epist. 1. Life 18 Probably the 
first Platform of his future Industry and Application was 
laid in an habitual Care to oblige [his uncle]. 1829 SouTney 
Str T. Adore 11. 174 Anew government has been constitnted 
in a new country,..and consequent upon a different plat- 
form, 1832 Niles’ Register 1 Sept. XLII. 1/2 Fifteen per 
cent. being the ‘ platform ' on which certain interests would 
agree to protect the national industry !!! 

0. fig. The platform, or more fully the egual 
dividend platform, in the Free and United Free 
Churches of Scotland, the position ot general level 
of churches drawing an equal dividend from the 
Sustentation Fund, as opposed to embryo or merely 
mission churches not yet ‘on the platform’. - 

1862 Proc. of Free Ch. Scot. 168 Charges formed out of 
Home Mission efforts and not yet admitted on the equal 
dividend platform. A 

d. fig. A plane or level of action, thonght, etc. 

1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) IIT. 95 
Conversation in society is found to be on a platform so low 
as to exclude science, the saint, and the poet. 1 Hetrs 
Soc. Press.ix. 129 The platform of thought upon which each 

eneration finds itself placed, is a platform of a very different 
Find from that of the preceding thirty years. 

6. A raised level surface or area. 

a. A level place constructed for mounting guns 
in a fort or battcry. 

1360 Wuitenorene Ord. Souldiours (1588) 18 b, That which 
shall hane either caualiers or platformes. 1571 DiccEes 
Panto, 1. xxx. Liv, Suche as shall haue committed to their 
charge a! platfourme with ordinaunce. 1602 Suaxs. Haunt. 
1. ji. 252 Fare ye well: Vpon the Platforme twixt elenen 
and twelue, Ile visit you. 1704 J. Harris Lez. Zechn. I, 
Platform, in Fortification, is a Place prepared on the 
Ramparts for the raising of a Battery of Cannon; or itis 
the whole Piece of Fortification raised in a re-entring Angle. 
1814 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. XI. 564 To construct the 
battery, with its traverses, platform and magazines in one 
night, 1887 Roagrts Voy. Centr. Amer. 179 Twelve pieces 
of Cannon .. mounted... on a wooden platform of great 
thickness. 

"8. 1598 Gascoicne Noble Art Venerie Wks. 1870 11. 304 
Patterns .. Of Plotformes, Loopes, and Casamats, denisde 
by warlike men. 1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 33 
If she [a piece] be well mounted, vpon a leuell plot-forme. 

+b. An open walk or terrace on the top of 
a, building or on a wall. Oés. 

1s80-x Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 364 The haill tymmer 
of the bak platfurme and bartesing. 1687 A. Lovet tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 142 A great wall of blackish stones 
four Foot thick, which supports a large Platform or Terrass. 
1691 T. H[ate] Ace. New Invent. 107 Lead which was first 
laid on about twelve Years since upon two Platforms at my 
House there, 1704 J. Haaais Lex. Techn, I, Platfornt, in 
Architecture, is..a kind of Terrass Walk, or even Floor 
on the Top of the Building; from whence we may take a 
fair Prospect of the adjacent Gardens or Fields. 


ec, A natural or artificial terrace, a flat elevated 


piece of ground; a table-land, a platean. 

1813 Scott 7riern:. 1. xiv, The brave De Vaux Began to 
scale these magic rocks, And soon a platform won. 1832 
Lyeut. Princ. Geol. 11. 40 The great platform [in Mexico] 
which is the scene of sport is at an elevation of about nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 1838 Aurrays 
Mand-bk, N. Germ. 351 The Brockenhaus is the name of the 
inn on the platform of hare rock which forms the summit of 
the Brocken. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. ut. x. 284 The station 
chosen.. was ona grassy platform. 1862 STANLEY Jew. Ch. 
(1877) 1, vi. 120 The loftier and still loftier regions of the 
mountain platform. 1865 J. Fercusson Hist. Archit. 1.1. 
n.iv. 172 The buildings we.. find on the platform at Persepolis. 

+'7. A division of the orlop of a man-of-war, 
between the cock-pit and the main-mast. Ods. . 

1667 Lond. Gas. No. 139/4 The Lieutenant succeeding in 
the command, was about half an houre after wounded in 
both leggs, and carried down to the Platforme. 2704 J. 
Haaris Lex. Techn. 1, Platforni, or Orlop, in a Man of 
War, is a Place on the Lower Deck of her, abaft the Main 
Mast, and round about the Main Capstan, where, in the 
Time of Service, Provision is to take care of the W ‘ounded 
Men; ‘tis between the Main Mast and the Cock-pit. 1727- 
41 CHAMaEns Cye/.s.v. Ship, Plate, The Platform or Orlop. 
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8. A raised level surface formed with planks, 
boards, or the like. 

a. generally, as used for standing, sitting, 
walking, for seeing or being scen, or for any pur- 
pose for which such an arrangement is useful. 

Ina glass-furnace, the bench on which the pots are placed 
(Knight Dict. Alech. 1895). Feeding platform, in Piscicul- 
ture, a platform fixed in a trout-pond, a few inches from the 
bottom, on which food is thrown for the fish. 

1727 A. Hamicton New Ace. £. ind. WU. lit, 255 The 
Teytocks Chair .. was raised on a plat Form of Deals, with 
three Steps of Ascent. 1761 4 nv. se ath 2 (Coronation of 
Geo. ITf) A platform was erected from the upper end of 
Westminster Halt..to the west door of the abbey. 1777 W. 
Darayaete 7rav. Sp. § Port. ix, At night we were provided 
with clean beds and |e ita 199a A. Younc 7rav. 
France 194 Cross the Po by a most commodious ferry; a 


platform on two boats, 1820 Aan, Reg. u. 1372/2 It resembles | 


the platforms used on land for weighing waggons. 
Hove £very-Day Bk. 1. 1182 There were fifteen hundred 
variegated iltumination-lamps disposed over various parts of 
this platform [in front of a theatre at a fair). 1827 2/s/7 
Advertiser 14 Dec. 4/1 In this order they went .. over the 
epey Bridge..and passed down an inclined platform.. 
to the bottom of the South or Humber Dock Pit. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. \V.374 The Queen. .advanced in procession 
to the platform [on which the coronation ceremony was to 
take place}. 1 Lowztt, Fireside Trav. 133 Me laid the 
hags upon a platform of alders, which he bent down. 

. A horizontal stage or piece of flooring resting 
on wheels, as in a railway carriage, truck, or 
tram-car; in the colonies and U.S. ¢sf. the open 
portion of the floor at the end of a railway car. 

1832 Penny Mag. 1.275 Fixed on a moveable platform, 
having four wheels; these wheels move along an iron railway 
which is itself fixed on another platform. 1846 f/ul? 4 
Lincoln Railw, Bilti1 Conveyed on a truck or platform. 
1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 34 The 
car. aRg6 Daily News 10 Nov. 2/1 (Lord Mayor's Show) 
Upon the platform-on-wheels officially billed as ‘England 
and her Heroes’ were men. .representing the uniforms of 
the Buffs at the beginning of the century,..the Black Watch, 
+and a coupte of antique Jack Tars. 1903 IVestn. Gaz, 
4 Mar.12/t A passenger .. warned nat to ride on the platform 
of a car which was specding at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 

ec. A raised walk or floor along the side of the 
line at a railway station, for convenience in entering 


and alighting from the trains. (See also quot. 1900.) 

1838 F. W. Sums Pudlic Wks. Gt. Brit. 2 On the oppo- 
site side an arrival stage or platform is erected. 1846 
Fraser's Mag. XXXIV. 522 The platform of an extensive 
railway station, 1878 F. S. Wititams Afidl, Raitw. 216 
The Citadel Station..in 1860 consisted of a single platform 
for both up and down trains. rg00 Became rane Boe, XIX. 
#3 The movable platform, or traveling sidewalk (at the 

rench Exposition Tdid., In targe machine works .. time 
now fost in passing from one part to another might be saved 
by a aravel ing platform. Afod. Subway to platforms 1, 
@, 3, and 4. 

. sfec. A temporary (or sometimes permanent) 
piece of raised flooring in a hall, or in the open 
air, from which a speaker addresses his audience, 
and on which the promoters of a meeting sit; hence, 
transf. ot allusively, in reference to public speak- 
ing or discussion on a platform, the making of 
political or other speeches, platform oratory ; also, 
the body of supporters who appear on a platform, 
as ‘an influential’ or ‘representative platform’. 

€1820 (Said to have been in use]. 1836 //utl Observer 
qe", Ample arrangements had been le on the ground 

the erection of hustings for the spectators and a 
os for the speakers. 1840 Niles’ Register 7 Mar, 

VII. 4/3 On the platform above the officers of the con- 
vention a beautiful transparency had been placed, repre- 
senting general Harrison in uniform. 1883 A. Paentice 
Hist. Anti-Corn Law League t. 12 On Thursday August 
and (1832] Mr. Loyd appeared on a platform on the Claren- 
don Inn bowling green. 1857 W.Cottins Dead Secret u.i, 
He was quite incapable of finding his way tothe platform of 
Exeter Hall, 1868 M. Pattison Academt. Org. 6 So much 
of it [the question] as could be bronght upon the platform, 
was made into a party topic. 1874 Beackis Sed/-Cult, 2 
To go to the pulpit or platform with a thorough comman: 
of his subject. 1883 H. N. Oxennam Short Stud. Eth. § 
Xelig. x. %6 Foolish and erroneous..notions are fostered hy 
the periodical press, but the same might be said of the pulpit 
and the platform. 1886 J. Bricut in G. C. Brodrick Alem, 
% datpress, (1900) 230, | have quitted the platform, and no 
longer feel the warm interest which is required to make 
me speak. roor Daily Chron.11 Dec. 3/4 He lamented the 
growth of the platform. 11 ignored the Press. His one 
concern was to be a capable official. 

Jig. (cf. b.) 1864 Knicut Passages Work. Life \N. vi. 124 
A cordiat union of men of very different persuasions ., who 
have met upon a common platform. 

b. Fg. A basis on which persons unitedly take 
their stand and make thelr public ee spec. in 
U.S. politics, a pablic declaration of the principles 
and policy on which 2 political party proposes to 
stand; now esf. such a declaration issued by the 
representatives of the party assembled in convention 
to nominate candidates for an election. 

This fig. use was developed in U.S. between 1844 
and 1848; in early instances, as well as in the phrase ‘a 
plank of the platform ’ (cf. Puan 36, 5), it is associated 
directly with the material platform on which persons meet 
and publicly speak (a sense known in U.S. from 1840). 
Although to some extent approaching senses 4b, 4¢, 5b, 
this in its origin had no direct connexion with these. 

1844 Adiress Democr. State Convent. Virginia 3 Feb. in 
Niles’ Register 1.XV. 408/1 These are our doctrines—this 
the broad platform on which we stand. Here is our confes- 
Sion of faith..old as the constitutian—old as the days of 


1836 | 


peor of the | 
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our fathers, 1845 C. Sumnea in Mem. § Leli. (1893) U1. 
104 S, C. Phillips and W. BK, Calhoun. .witt labor ta bring 
the Whig party of Massachusetts to the antislavery plat- 
form. 287 S.P. Cuase in Aun. Reg. Amer. Hist. Assoc. 
Jor 1902 II, 123, I care nothing for names. Al! 1 ask for is 
3 platform and an issue, 1847 W. Lumekin /érd. for 1899 
IL. 1238 The passage of the Wilmot resolutions by Congress, 
T_believe..will enlarge the platform on which wo stand. 
1848 WV. V. Herald 6 May 4/1 We hope that the coming 
convention will... solemnly re-affirm our old party position, 
by adopting, as its platform of action, the general resotu- 
tions of 1844. Jéfa., The whigs, whether on the Lexing- 
ton platform, or some other non-committal platform, will be 
and must be st once known and doomed as the party 
that opposed their country. 
vii, 154 It gives a Party Platform, tu, jest level with 
the mind Of all right-thinkin’, honest folks thet mean to 
go it blind. 1853 Coppen 1793 4 1853 iti 87 The advo- 
cates of peace have found in the peace congress mavement 
a common platform, to use an Americanism, on which sll 
men who desire to avert war..may co-operate. 186a ‘I’. 
Hucues in J. M. Ludlow //fsé. U.S. 379 The platform on 
which Abraham Lincoln came in. 1898 N. Amer, Rev. 
CXXVII. 103 A Western Democrat on a soft-money plat- 
form. 1883 Standard 28 Apr. 5/4 The platform of the 
Convention (of the Irish Nationalists] occupies a column of 
smalltype inthe papers. 1888 Bayce Amer. Commu, II, un. 
Ixx. 549 note, The nearest English parallel to an American 
* platform * is to be found in the addresses.. issued ata general 
election hy the Prime Minister..and the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, 1891 (see PLanx sd. 5). 

+B. adj. Of flat form, flat. 06s. rare". 

163a Lirucow Trav. v. 208 The tectures of her Houses 
. being platforme. 

C. attrib. and Cond., as platfornt-framer, 
-lead, -pavilion; (sense 9) Platform denunciation, 
nian, oratory, speaker, speaking, woman; plat- 
form-ridden adj.; (sense 8c) platform forenian, 
inspector, offictal, track; plntform-bridge, in 
U.S. a gangway between the platforms of two 
railway-carriages; platform-car (U. S.), plat- 
form-carriage, a low four-wheeled wagon or 
truck without sides, for Iransporting mortars and 
other heavy articles; platform-crane, a crane 
mounted on a_ railway-truck; platform-mud, 
Geof, an elevated deposit of mud with level sur- 
face; platform-acale, a weighing-machine with 
a platform on which the object to be weighed is 
placed; platform-apring: see Spring sd.; plat- 
form-wagon = flatform-carriage. 

1864 Wesster, *Platform-car. 1900 I} esto, Gas, 23 Oct. 
8/1 An order for..several steel platform cars of forty tons 
capacity, 31850 Roaratson Serm. Ser. a i. (1874) 7 *Plat- 
form denunciations. 1897 Datly News 29 Dec. 5/1 *Plat- 
form foreman at Euston Station. rgor QO. Aev. July ss 
These by-gone *platform-framers and ‘leaders of revolts’, 

703 T. v City & C. Purchaser 190 Sometimes *Platform- 
lead is near } of an Inch thick. 1903 Moatey Gladstone 
TIL. x. v. 433 *Platform-men united with pulpit-men in 
swelling the whirlwind, 1863 LveLi Antig. Man xvi. 336 
Deposits of ‘ ‘platform mud ’, as it has been termed in France, 
might be extensively formed. 1879 Faovoe Czsar vi. 55 
He had no turn for *platform oratory. 1903 MWesto. Gaz. 
18 Mar. s/t An admirable ee speaker. 1866 Baanoe 
& Coxe Dict. Sei. ete. UW. 929 *Platforn: Waggon, in 
Actillery, a carriage on four wheels, fitted for the transport 
of guns, mortars, traversing platforms, or other heavy stores, 
1876 I, Haroy Ethelberta (1890) 276 These stage and *plat- 
form women have what they are pleased to call Bohemianism 
so thoroughly Baltes with their natures that [etc.]. 3 
West, Gas, 24 Ang. 8/1 She is not a ‘ platform woman’ in 
the common acceptation of the phrase. 

Elence (chiefly zonce-was.) Pla‘tformally adv., 
in the manner of a platform speaker; Platformish 
a., resembling that of a platform speaker; Pla‘t- 
formism, the making of (political) platform 
speeches ; Pla‘tformiat, a plaiform speaker; 
Platformi'stio a., characteristic of or suitable to 
platform speaking; Pla‘tformlesa a., lacking a 
platform; Pla‘tformy a. = platformish. 

3870 Dickens E. Drood xvii,‘ The Commandments say, no 
murder, sir !’ proceeded Honeythunder "platformally pausing. 
189 Daily News 3 Feb. 6/6A manner described. .as a trifle 
too *platformish for the House of Commons. 1866 Viscr. 
Staancroan Seéections (1869) I. 323, I venture to think 
that the time for *platformism is past, even in this platform- 
ridden country. /d/d. I. 79 (A] true Liberal—as opposed to 
a technical or *platformistic Liberal. 189a Kipuincin Timer 
(weekly ed.) 25 Nov, 13/2 The zaaleny +a *platformless, 
regulationless necessity. 1893 Daily Te/, 22 Mar. 5/3 Mr. 
Fowler’s speech in introducing the measure was.. a trifle 
“platformy in style. 


Platform, v. [f. Prarrors sé. 
+1. érans. To plan, outline, sketch, draw up a 
scheme of, /it. and fig. Obs. 


1gga G. Haavey Four Lett, Sonn. xiv, Vertues all, and 
Honours all inflame Braue mindes to platfourme, and 
redonbted handes To doe such deedes. 1593 — Pierce's 
Super. Wks, (Grosart) II, 186 Conceit, that buildeth Chorches 
in the Ayer, and platformeth Disciplines without stayne, or 
spott. 160a FuLorcke and Pt. Paral’. Ded., To platforme 
a consummate and exemplarie Parallele or Trinomion. 
1641 Mitton C4. Govt. 1, i, 29 To grant that church disciptine 
is platformed in the Bible. 

+2. To furnish (a building) with o platform: 


see PLATFORM 56. 6b. Obs. 

1616 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 341 The said Thomas satt 
+. platforme and mack watterthicht the haill heid of the 
hous with fyne aisler. 1632 Lrrucow 7raz. vist. 365 The 
honses..are all builded with mudde, and platformed on 
their tops. 1796 Moase Amer. Geog. 11. 483 Ilouses, two 
stories high, platformed at the top for walking. 


1848 Lowett Bighw #'. | 


PLATINA, 


8. To place on or as on a platform. 

1993 Smeaton Edystone L. $167 Every course must not 
Sake tried singly together i the platfurm,..but ie 
must have the course next above it put upon it,..and this.. 
amounted to the platforming of every course twice. 1844 
Mrs. Baownine 7 Fiwsh xii, Platforming his chin On the 
palm teft open. 1844 — Drama of Exile 602 Platformed in 
mid air. 

4. intr. To speak on a platform. 

1859 Ltncoun in Voice (N. ¥.) 12 June (1896) 4/1 The 
point of danger is the temptation in different localities to 
‘platform' for something that will be popular just there. 
1892 H. Jeruson Platform IL. 553 On the 18th September 
two Conservative ex-Ministers ‘platformed . 1Bg7 JVeste. 
Gas, 23 Apr. 2/1 She has never appeared on any platform, 
in any cause—to ‘ platform" betrays, in a woman, a high 
stomach, 

Hence Pla‘tforming 7vé/. 56. 

1594 Clanew] A uarte’s Exam. Wits viii. (1616) 108 In 
Lele and balgiay which belong to the ip eyipation, 
1640 T, Warmstav Adar. to Two Houses in Sighs Ch. & 
Commonw, Eng. a For the right and just platforming of 
yore designs and undertakings. 1793 (se sense 3) 1894 

. Jernson Platform 1, 556 Its attendant meetings and 
Platformings. 

Platformed, ¢. [f. Peatrory sé. + -Ep2,] 
Formed as a platform, level-topped; elevated as 
ona platform or plateau ; furnished witha platform. 

163a Litucow Trav. vi. 267 A platformd rocke, all 
couered with .. silver. /dfd. x. 498 The second soyle for 
ree is the platformd Carse of Gowry. 1883 Anterican 

1, 265 An engine and one platformed car. 


Platformer. [f. Peatrors v. + -ER}.) 

+1. One who designs or devises a ‘ platform’; 
a schemer, contriver, plotler. Ods. 

1sga G. Haavey Four Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I. 273 The 
Ringleaders of leand Licentiousnes, are more pestilent, then 
the Platformers of vaine Fantasticallity. 1593 Bitson Govt. 
Christ's Ch, Pref. 2 It was..n ridiculous oversight in our 
new platformers, 1606 G. W[oopcocke] Lives Emperors 
in flrst. festine Liiv, These lesuites,. are the common 
platformers for the Romish Church to poison all the com- 
monwealths of Christendome. , 

2. One who speaks on a public platform. 

189a II. Jeruson Platform M1. p. ix, Popular Platformers. 
fbid, p. xi, Bright on the Chartist Platformers. 

Plat-ful, erron. for plat ful: see PLat adv, 

Plathelminth: see PLATYHELMINTH. 

Platic (pletik), a. Astro/. [ad. late and 
med.L. platicus (Firmicns, 41h c.) broad, general, 
ad. late Gr. tAaruxéds, -txés broad, diffuse, f. mAatus 
broad: see -1c.] Of an aspect: Not exact or 
within a degrec, but within half the sum of the 


‘orbs’ of the two planets: opp. 10 PARTILE 2. 

a1628 Furtcuea Bloody Bro. w. ti, Mars out of the self 
same house, (But another Sign) here by a Platique aspect 
Looks at the IlTilege. 1792 Stony Occult Sc. 1. 144 By n 
platic aspect we are to understand ED aes so posited, 
as to admit half the degrees of each of their own rays or 
orbs, 1819 Witson Dict, Astrol. s.v. Famuliarities, There 
are two kinds of approximation in familiarities : partile and 

latic, 2! i: M. Manty in Harvard Studies V. 112 note, 

enus and Mars..are in platic conjunction when less than 
six or eight degrees apart. 4 : 

Hence Pla‘ticly adv., with a platic aspect. 

a Gow Celest, Bodies 1. i. 394, 6 among the rest, 
platiquely opposing kh. E 

Platie (plzti). Sc. (dim. of Pcate sé.: sec 
+1.) A little plate. . 

ue Buaxs Zwa Dogs 223 Owre the wee bit cup an’ 
piatie. p ¥ 

+Platilla. és. Also 7 -illo, 8 -illo(?). 
[a. Sp. platil/a ‘a sort of Silesia linen’; ?dim. of 
plata silver.] (See quot. 1858.) 

(App. the name in the Spanish colonies; cf. quot. 1699.) 

1699 Damriza Voy, Il. 11. 110 Thus far Ships come to 
bring goods, especially European Commodities 5 viz. Broad- 
cloth, Neaees -. Ghentins, Platilloes, Britannias, Hollandil- 
foes, lron-work. 1740 Hise. Jamaica ziii. 335 The chief 
saleahle Goods are.., Silks, Platilloes, all Sorts of Iron-ware. 
1800 Hull Advertiser 3 wi it 1242 Platilles, containing 
1364 ells. 1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Platitlas, a white 
linen fabric made in Silesia for export to America. 

Platin, platen, platina, alleged name of an 
alloy of copper and zinc: see quots. 

1790 W. Ricuaanson Chem. Princ. Met. Arts 167 Platina, 
eight ounces of brass, and five ounces of spelter. 1884 
C.G.W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser, it. 16/2 For button 
brass, an alloy of 8 parts of copper and 5 of zinc is com. 
monly used by the Birmingham makers, under the name of 

platin‘. . 

PInvestigation has shown that no alloy is, or has been 
within memory, known in Birmingham under this name, 
unless it was a workman's pronunciation of slating (metal); 
the composition given is merely that of ordinary brass. 

Platin- (ple'tln), combining form of Poatinom 
before a vowel, in names of chemical componnds, 
as platinamine, an amine of platinum ; platin- 
ammonium, a compound of platinum and ammo- 


nium; PLATINIRIDIUM. 

1856 W. A. Muza £fem. Chem, II. 1066 Salts of 
Platinamine. 1873 Watrs Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 349 
Platinum tetrachloride absorbs four molecules of ammonta, 
forming platinammonium chloride. 


Platina (pletiai, plit#nd). Now rare or 


Obs. [a. Sp. flatina (platina) platinum, dim. 
from p/ata Moen see -INE4.] The earlier name 
of PLATINUM. 


Phil Trans. XLVI. 584 Several Papers concerning 
a mer Semi-Metal, called Plating. 1754 Lewis iéid. XLVITI. 


PLATINATE. 


638 The substance brought into England under the name of 
Platina appears a mixture of dissimilar particles. 1786 
Jzrrnason Writ. (1859) I. 505 Yon have often heard of the 
metal, called platina, to be found only in Sonth America, 
1815 J. Suit Panorama Se. & Art 1. 91 Platina is the 
heaviest body known to exist. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 
230/2 Platina or Platinum an important metal. (In the 
article Alatina is the any form used.] 1865 Pall Mall G. 
28 June 7 The prisoner denied that he had ever stolen any 
platina, and said he was innocent of tbe charge. 

b. adirid. (usually = Consisting or made of 


platinum) and Cowd. 

1794 Pearson in Phil, Trans. LXXXIV. 388 A small 
piece of purified white lac, ina platina spoon, 1819 CHILoren 
Chem, Anal. 375 Held in a pair of platinn pincers, 1825 
J. Nicnocson Oferat. Mechanic 356 He. determined totry 
to draw platina-wire, 1883 dfardwich’s Photogr. Chet. 
(ed. Taylor) 307 To bave it [an enlargement] made on a 
more stable ain permanent base than silver, hence carbon 
and platina printing find most favour for such a purpose. 

Platina: see PLATIN. 

Platinate (ple-tinct), sb. Chem. [f. PLatin-um 
+-ATET1¢.] A salt derived from platinic oxide, 
in which platinnm is tetravalent. 

1858 Mavse Z£xfos. Lex., Platinate, term for a combina. 
tion in which platinic palesilays the part ofanacid, 1866 
Warts Diet. Chem. 1V. 669 A componnd of platinic chloride 
with platinate of calcinm. 

Platinate (plettinett), v. 
-ATE3.] vans, = PLATINIZE. 

1889 Whilos, Alag. Dec. 454 The plates were next plati- 
nated by a process given in Gore's ‘Electro-metallurgy ' 
under the name of ‘Roselenr’s Process’, /éid., To prepare 
the plates for platinating. 

t+ Platine. Weaving. Obs. [a. F. platine; 
sce Puatey.] A plate-lead: see quot. 1797, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. xxi. (Roxb.) 252/1 The 
Platines are Lead of a halfe round forme, hung in strings 
(as pack thrid) which pass between two cross sticks; these 
strings goe to pullaces fix in the top castle and so to the 
Tradles and are called Lames vnder the workmans feet, 
so that the riseing and falling of the Tradles, these play 
F and down. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 230/1 The 
plate-leads, or platines, are flat pieces of lead, of about six 
inches long, and three or four inches broad at the top, but 
round at the bottom; some use black slates instead of them: 
their use is to pull down those lisses which the workman had 
raised by the treddle, after his foot is taken off. 

Plating (plétin), v4/. sé. [f. PLatev.+-1nG1.] 

1. The action of the verb PLATE in various senses, 

a. The making or application of metal plates. 

183: J. Hottanp Manuf, Metal 1. 139 The operation of 
Patne sin the manufacture of spades and shovels. 1890 
V. J. Goapon Foundry 67 When it comes to the plating — 
the ‘shell plating’, us it is called—the hand-hammer fas 
still to be brought into play. i : 

b. The process of coating with a thin adherent 
layer of precious metal. 

.1825 J. Nicnorson Operat, Mechanic 725 Copper may 
likewise be plated by ie it, and_buarnishing leaf-silver 
npon it; so may iron and brass. This process is called 
French Plating. 1869 Boutert Arms § Arm. ii. (1874) 29 
The decorative processes of plating, gilding, and enamelling, 

c. See quot., and cf, PLATED 2 b. 

1844 G. Dopp Jextile Manuf. vi. 197 A process termed 
‘plating’ which..consists in pntting a coating of silk on a 
substratum. .of cotton. 

d. ‘The shoeing of a horse with plates or racing- 
shoes. Also attrid, 

1840-70 Biaink Encyel. Rur. Sports § 1237 In the plating 
of race-horses, much caution is required in the selection of 
a proper smith, /déd. § 1238 Either of these varieties of 
plating shoes. 

e. Plate-racing. . 

1865 Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 5/2 Frittering away its money in 
minor and unseasonable plating. 1875 ‘SroneneNnce’ Bri? 
Sports ut. vi § 2.429. 1888 Lusty, Sport. §& Dram. News 
at Jan. s11/t Will they [young race-horses] descend to the 
depths .., and after a career of plating turn up some day 
in_a selling hucdle-race, winner to be sold for 450? 

2. concr. The result or product of this action. 

_ &. An extemal layer or sheath of plates ; sheath- 
ing-plates collectively. 

1843 Caalvie Past § Pr, u. iii, St. Edmnnd’s Shrine 
glitters .. with a plating of wronght gold. 289: Kipuinc 
Light that Faile @ (1900) 277 The narrow-gange armonred 
train. saa. bogie pees annie pee the locomotive 
were completely covered in with plating. 1 Outin 
U.S.) XVI. 381/1 There are five strakes of tee flnting 
from deck to garboard. 

b. The surface of precions metal with which 
copper, etc. is plated. Also fig. 

1833 T. Hook Widow & Marquess viii, She. .dreaded that 
the appearance migl 1 be deceitfnl—if it were so, the plating 
was extremely thick, 1839 Use Dict. Artr 998 Were it to 
remain a very littte longer, the silver wonld become alloyed 
with the copper, and the plating be thus completely spoiled. 
1870 Lowett Sindy Wind. (1886) 6: The plating of Angli- 
cisin rubs off, 

3. aiirvib, and Comd., ‘occupied or used in 
plating’; as plating Liquid, mill, irade; plating 
bar, a bar made from special pig-iron for making 
into plate-iron ; plating bath, a bath containing 
the metallic solution in which articles to be plated 
are immersed; plating hammer, (2) a heavy 
hammer for clinching; (4) a steam-hammer for 
working on armour-plate, ete. 

1892 Daily News 13 June 2/7 There is a fair enquiry for 
“plating bars. 1895 Wein. Gaz, 24 Oct. 5/2 Purchasing 
bar silver for the per of strengthening their “plating 
bath. 1543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 43, ij nalyng hamers 


[f. PLatin-us + 


968 


ij4. Item a hake hamer with a “platyng hamer, ij, ¢ 1865 
G. Gore in Cire. Se. 1. 225/1 A good "plating liqnid should 
contain one equivalent of .. cyanide of potassium. . 1877 
Raymono Statist. Mines § Alining 358 \n 1750.. Parliament 
. _probibited the erection in America of slitting, rolling, or 
. lite mills, or steel furnaces. as 

Platini- (plertini), Chem., combining form of 
Pratinum, denoting compounds in which it has 
its higher valency (cf. PLatinic). 

31887 A, M. Baown Anim, Alkaloids 73 Chioride of plati- 
num gives with chlorohydrate of betaine a platinichloride 
in yellow crystals. 1890 Weaster, Platinichloric. 

latinic (platinik), a. Chen. [f. PLatIN-us 
+-10, So F. platinigue.] Applied to those com- 
pounds of platinum in which it exists in its higher 
degree of valency, i.e. as a tetrad; as platinic 
oxide, PtO,; platinic chloride, PiCl, Opposed to 
Pratinous. (Cf. Ferric, and see -1¢ 1h.) 

1842 Pannen. Chem. A nal. (1845) 95 The conversion of the 

latinous oxide compounds into the platinie oxide. 1866 
ee Dict, Chent. WV. 663 Platinum forms two series of 
compounds, the platinous compounds in which it is diatomic, 
¢.g+ PtCle, PrO, ete., and the platinic compounds in which it 
is tetratomic, ¢.g, PtCli, PtOg, etc. /éid. 668 Tetrachloride 
of Platinum or fiatinic Chloride, Pech. 

Platiniferous (pletini-féres),@. [f. PLATIN-UM 
+-FERoua.] Bearing or yielding platinum. 

1828-32 WeasTeEa s. v., Platiniferous sand. Diet. Nat. Hist. 
1853 Tu. Ross dfunboldt's Trav. WN. xxxii. 312 On its 
western slope lies the famous auriferons and platiniferous 
land. 1896 Educ. News (Philad.) 25 Apr. 270 One bed of 
platiniferous lead ore is a mile long. 

Platiniridium (ple:tinirididm). 2fin.  [f 
PLaTINn-UM + Tanah A native alloy of platinum 
and iridium, occurring in small grains or cubes 
with truncated angles, of a white colour. 

1868 Dana Ain. (ed. slat. 

Platinite (ple'tinait). Chem. [f. Pratin-ust 
+-ITE14b.] A salt derived from platinous oxide, 
in which platinum has its lower valency, 

1866 Warts Dict, Chen. 1V. 6971 Platinous Oxide..when 
recently precipitated .. dissolves in pet and in soda, 
forming salts called platinites, which appear also to be 
formed when metallic platinuan is heated with canstic alkalis. 
1878 Aanry f’hofogr. (1881) 157 A solution of ‘chloro. 
platinite ' of potassium, — u 

Platinize (ple'tinaiz), v.  [f. PLatin-um + 
~IZE.]_ évans. To coat with plalinum. Hence 
Platinized f/.a., Platinizing v4/. sb.; also 
Platiniza‘tion, the aclion or process of platinizing. 

1825 J. Nicuo.sox Oferat. Mechanic 721 Porcelain and 
other wares may pe penned, silvered, tinned, and bronzed. 
3842 Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 461 The platinized silver battery 
invented by Mr. Smee. 1878 Aanev Photogr. (1881) 138 
This toning may consist of gilding the silver image, plati- 
nising it, or substituting some other metal for it. 

Platino- (ple‘tino), combining form of Pia- 
TINUM; sfec. in Chem. denoting compounds in 
which it is divalent. (Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 665.) 

ang Wass Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 346 The acid tartrate 
and the platinochloride being among the least soluble. 1884 
Chamb, Frul. 1 Mar, 141/1 The platino-barinm cyanide, 
becomes highly luminous when inclosed in a tube and 
traversed by the electric cnrrent. 2899 Cacney tr. aksch's 
Clin. Diagn. vit. (ed. 4) 298 For ferrocyanide of potassium, 
platinocyanide of potassinm may be snbstitnted. 

Platinode (pletindud). Avectr. [f. PLatin-vx 
+ Gr, dd¢s path, as in anode, cathode, electrode, etc.] 
The negative plate or pole (cathode) of a voltaic cell 
(often consisting of platinum). Opp. to Zixcope. 

1839 Noao Electricity (1849) 162 The phenomenon of the 
transfer of the charcoal from one electrode to the other.. 
was abundantly apparent; taking plaice from the zincode 
(or positive pole) to the piunede (or negative pole). ¢1865 
J. Wytor in Circ. Se. 1. 194 The pole or terminal,. .pro- 
ceeding from, and ending the wire of the copper or platina 
plate ofa battery, has been termed the platinode, or anode. 

Platinoid (plztinoid), @.andsé. [f. PLATIN-UM 
+ -01D,] A. adj. Resembling platinum. 

1864 in WeasteR. 1886 in Cassell'’s Encycl. Dict, 

B. sb. [Cf. metalloid.] 

1, Chem. Any metal of the class comprising plati- 
num and those commonly found in association 
with it and resembling it in several properties, 
viz. iridium, osmium, palladinm, rhodium, and 
ruthenium, Also called platinum metals. 

£882 in Ocitvir, 

2. Name for an alloy of nickel, zinc, copper, and 
tungsten, of a silvery white colour, and resembling 
platinum in non-liability to tarnish, etc. 

1885 ees 3 July 17 Platinoid is practically Ger- 
man silver with from 1 to 2 per cent. of tungsten in it. 


1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Mur. 3/1 Very fine wires of ‘pla. 
tinoid *, or some other convenient alloy, 

Platino'so-, combining form of mod.L, p/a- 
dindsus PLATINOUS, 

3858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex, Platinoso-, a prefix employed 
by Herzetins in compound terms or epithets of double salts 
which resnit from the combination of a platinons salt with 
another metallic salt, as Platinoso-ammonicus, etc. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 667 A dark brown solution sup- 
posed by ’ Magnns to contain Platinoso-platinic chloride. 

Platinotype (ple'tinctaip). Pho‘ogr. [f. 
PLATINO- + Tyve.] A process of photographic 
printing by which prinis in platinum-black are 
produced, the paper being prepared by coating 
with a solution of chloro-platinite of potassium, 


PLATITUDE, 


K,PtCl, (commonly called platinum chloride) and 
ferric oxalate, and developed in a hot solution of 
potassic.oxalate. Also attrib. 

1880 Tinees gt Ge 6/6 There is nowa rebige Com- 
pany, as there has long heen a Woodburytype and an Auto- 
(ype. 1881 4 thenwuim 18 June 817/3 The Earl of Rosse.. 
presented to the Society photographic copies of the drawings 
made by the platinotype process. 1884 Pall Mall G.5 Dec. 
2/2 A print in platinotype which will not fade, can be had. 

b. A print produced by this process, 

2884 Sat. Rev, 12 qely 58/2 Mr. Keene's illustrations. .a 
great many of which are ‘platinotypes’.. are very good. 
1892 Times 20 Oct. 14/1 The 210 platinotypes. .constitnte 
an exhibition of much beauty and interest. : 

Platinous (plietines),a. Chen. [f PLatin-ux 
+-ousc.} Applied to those compounds of platinum 
in which it exists in its lower degree of valency, 
i, e.as a dyad. Opposed to PLatinic. 

1842 [see Pratiic]. 3858 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., Berzelius 
terms Oxydum platinosun the first degree of oxidation of 
Platina; Sulphur platinosum the first oe of sulphura- 
tion; Sales Alatinosi the combinations of platinons oxide 
with the oxacids. 1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 66 
Dichloride of Platinum or Platinous Chloride, PtCle Jdid. 
671 Platinous Oxide is obtained as a hydrate, Pv’O.H20 or 
Pe’H,Oz2, by digesting platinons chloride ina warm solntion 
of potash and washing the precipitate. 1890 Asxry Photogr. 
(ed. 6)171 A platinous salt..was mixed with a ferric oxalate. 

Platinum (ple‘tin’m). [mod.L., altered by 
Bergman (followed by Davy), from PLatina,in con- 
formity with the names of other metals in -271.] 

1, Asomewhat rare metal (at first named PLATINA), 
of a white colour like silver but less bright, very 
heavy, ductile, and malleable, unaffected by all 
simple acids, and fusible only at an extremely high 
temperature; used chiefly in chemical ond other 
scientific ose, Chemical symbol Pt. 

3812 Six H. Davy Chem. Philos. 448 The ores of platinum 
are very rare; they have been found onty in South America 
and in Spain. 62. 449 Platinum was first described as a 
peculiar metal by Dr. Lewis, in 1754. 1827 N. Aanotr 
Physics 1. 10 Platinum can be drawn into wire much finer 
than human hair. 1832 Baspace Econ, Manuf, xiv. (ed. 3) 
123 In Russia platinum has been employed for coin. 838 
J. L. Sternens Trav, Russia 83/1 The targest piece of 
platinum in existence, from the mines of Demidoff, weighing 
10 pounds, is here also [Hotel des Mines, St. Petersburg). 
1866 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 665 The unakerahility of 
platinum at high temperatures, and its power of resisting 
the action of most chemical agents, render it extremely 
useful for the construction of erncibtes, evaporating dishes, 
forceps for blowpipe experiments, etc. : 

2. altrib, a. Made or consisting of platinum. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 40/1 Heated ina platinnm spoon 
it [balsam of Peru] burns with a white smoke. 1842 PARNELL 
Chem, Anal. (1845) 330 Heated to redness in an pe 
platinnm cncible. 1849 Noao £vectricity (ed. 3) 22 The 
experiment was made with a platinum wire. 1899 Cacnry 
tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 206 A particle. .of the 
cultivation from agar is taken on a platinum point. A 

b. Of, related to, containing, or combined with 
platinum; as platinum compounds, platinum ore, 
platinum salts; wilh names of other metals, de- 
noting alloys, as platinum-tridium, -steel; also 
platinum-black, a black powder resembling lamp- 
black, consisling of platinum in a finely-divided 
state; platinum-lamp, an incandescent lamp 
having the filament made of platinum; platinum 
metals, name for the class of metals comprising 

latinum and certain others associated with it (see 

PLATINOID B, 1); platinum-zine @., formed of 
plates alternately of platinum and zinc, as a 
voltaic cell. 

31854 J. Scorrean in Orr's Cire, Se., Chent, 511 The sub- 
stance termed *platinum black furnishes the metal ina con- 
dition of still more minnte division. 1878 Aaxry Photogr. 
157 The prints prodnced by this [platinum] process are 
exceedingly beantifiul, and, as platinum black forms the 
image, they may be considered as being far more permanent 
than a silver print. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem, IV, 669 
All *platinnm-componnds are reduced to spongy platinum 
in the inner flame [of the blowpipe]. 1901 Brit, Afed. Frat. 
No, 2095 Epit. Med. Lit. 32 The anthor recommends electro- 
lysis with a *platinnm-iridium needle. 1865 Waris Dict. 

hem. TY. 974 Ratbenium and osmium differ from the other 
*platinum-metals in the degree of their oxidisahility. 1849 
D. Campari /norg. Chen. 247 Analysis of *platinum ore, 
containing, besides ae rutheninm, .. osminm, .. iri- 
dium,, .palladinm,. .rhodium,..copper,andiron, 1866 Watts 
Dict. Chem, IV. 671 From most *platinum-salts alkalis 
throw down basic donble salts. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., 
*Platinum-steel, steel alloyed with jts part of platinnm, It 
is said not to be quite so hard as silver steel, but tougher. 
1878 Aaney Photogr, (1881) 157 Pictures may be obtained 
by means of *platinnm tetrachloride, mercuric chloride, and 
potassium dichromate, &c., though greater exposure with 
these is necessary. 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 263 As 
copper isa better conductor of Electricity than platinum, 
‘A copper-zine circnit ought to be more efficacious than a 
*platinum-zine circnit, which is contrary to fact. . 

Platitude (pletitivd). [a. F. p/atitude (Dict. 
Acad. 1694), f. plat Phat a, on analogy of /al- 
tude, altitude, etc, : see -TUDE.] 

1, Flatness, dullness, insipidity, commonplace- 
ness (as a quality of speech or writing). a 

1812 Edin. Rev. X1X. 276 With all the brevity and plati- 
tude imaginable, 1818 Q. Rev. XIX. 120 Such abundance 
of platitude and inanity, a 18g0 Rossetm Dante § Circ. 
4, (1874) 12 A repartee..which has all the profound platic 
tude of medizval wit, 


PLATITUDINAL. 


2. A flat, dall, or commonplace remark or state- 
ment ; esp. one uttered or written with an air of 


importance or solemnity. 

1815 Sinonn Tour Gt. Brit, 1. 100 Every species of im- 
probability and platitudes. 1833 Sazan Austin Charac. 
Goethe I). 212 note 36 A Phitister .. may, l think, be para. 

hrased a man of common places—a pompons dealer in 
identicalisms and platitudes, 1888 Bryce Amer. Comurw, 
II. xtv. 191 It is one of those platitudes which are constantly 


forgotten or ignored. 
Platitu-dinal,¢. rare. [Asiff, L. *p/atitido, 
= PLATITUDINOUS, 


edin-+-aL; cf. Larirupina, 

1885 J. CoLeman in Longm. Mag. VII. 76 ‘ Junius’ failed 
+. because it was a platitndinal play npon an nnsavoury 
subject. 1900 Daily News 17 Oct. 4/6 His remarks do not 
seem to us wholly free from a modern kind of ‘ platitudinal 
stodge’, as he calls it, and we fear that ‘platitadinons' 
wou. of the two, be more correct, ee ne 

Platitudinarian (plx:titidinée-ridn), 54. and 
@. [fas prec. after Larrrupinanian.] 

A. sd. One who utters or deals in platitudes. 

1855 Tait's Mag. XXII. 531 To expone such showy plati. 
todinarians as Tupper. 1876 Geo. Evior Dan. Der. xxii, 
A political platitudinarian as insensible as an ox to every- 
thing he can't turn into political capital, 1890 Cornh. Mag. 
Dec, 580 A man of wards rather than of action, o platitn. 
dinarian. 


B. adj. Characterized by platitude; nddicted 


to the nse of platitudes. 

1866 Contemp, Rev. 1.164 Of all forms of cant and plati- 
tude, probably the most unreal and platitudinarian. 1884 
Chr. Cournew, 23 Oct. 20/3 All our colleges together 
mannfactnre only platitudinarian pulpiteers. 

Hence Platitudina:rianism. 

1887 eI. Goaoon in Missionary Herald Sept. 367 As 
much need to be on their guard against platitndinartanism 
as against latitudinarianism. 1892 J.B. ALLen in Academy 
23 Jan. 84/2 One of the inost tiresome of the minor fantts to 
which novelists are liahle is platitudinarianism. 

Platitudinize (pletiliadinaiz), v. [f. as 
ptec.+-1ZE.] s2¢/r, ‘To utter platitudes. Hence 
Platitudiniza‘tion (in quot. as if from a /raus. 
sense ‘to impart a character of platitude to’); 
Platitu dinizer, Platitu‘dinism. 

1885 Sat, Rev. 7 Feb. 191/a A diplomatist..is a man who 
tetains the tradition and faculty of respectable piatitude, 
Many men now platitudinize, but not as a rnle respectably., 
1888 /did, 18 Feb. 179/1 ‘he platform platitndinizers, 189 
Pall Malt Wee Il. 351/2 He moves platitndinising =i 
attitudinising through a play. 189§ ZaNncwitL Afaster 44t 
Art—the last of the rebels against the platitudinisation of 
life. 1897 Strand Afag. Aug, 179 He has arich gift of what 
an eminent American calls ‘ platitndinizing *. ‘The word .. 
is most effective as indicating a constant ever fed supply of 
pointless words, wrapped up in cotton woolly sentences, 
3903 CA. Times 12 June 747/2 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury departed a little from the area of platitn inism, when 
she alluded to the ‘ passive resistance ' movement. 

Platitudinons (platitizdinas), a. [fas prec. 
+ -0uS; cf. miuititudinous.| Characterized by 
or of the nature of a platitude ; full of platitudes; 
of a person, uttering or writing platitudes. 

1862 {llusir. Lond. News 11 Jan. 51/: The bulk of the 
speech is somewhat platitudinous, 1874 L. Staruen Hours 
tn Library 1, 232 Schiller’s excellent but remarkahly plati- 
todinons peasants in ‘ William ‘Tell’, 1882 Teaite Sterne v. 
36 The Sermons are .. of the most commonplace character, 
platitudinous with the platitudes of a thousand puipits. 

Hence Platitu'dinoualy adv., Platitu-dinous- 
neas. 

2858 Sat, Rev, 28 Aug. 201/1 The consequences are .. an 
extreme tenuity of thought and an excessive platitudinons. 
Ness of expression, 1892 Daily News 21 May 2/2 His ora 
Hons are enormousty, portentously, platitudinousty dull. 

tPla'tlings, adv. Obs. fe Puat a, + -lings: 
See -LING 2] “Flat, flatly, flatlings. 

1447 Boxentam Seyntys (Roxb.) 69 He home went on to 
his plas And fel down platlyngys sorwyng nately: 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. #20 Sic ane straik vpoun him sone 
scho set, Quhill that scho fefd him platlingis on that plane. 

+Plartly, adv. Obs. [f.Puara, + -L¥2] In 
plat manner; flatly, bluntly, plainly, directly. 

£3374 Cuaucer Troylns wt. 737 (786) This Troytus right 
platly for to seyn Is burgh a goter, by a preny wente Into 
gael yoome, ¢1386 — Pars. T. P9548 Pon must 
lit platly be it neuer sa fout ne so horrible. ¢ 1407 Lypc. 
son & Sens, 1480 For ther is platly non that may Dis. 
obey[e}n hir Epilyrg. 1549 Hoortr Declar. 10 Commandin, 
vl. Wks. {Parker Soc.) 325 A great number, that say, not 
pty and plainly, ‘there is no God's hut by certain circum. 
ocutions and paraphrases. 156% Tuaaery. Ovid's Epist. 
26h, Of so noble fame, as platly doth appeare, 
Plastness. Ods. [f. Puat a. + 
ness, Pe inaess. 

“Tn ALSGR, 255/2 Platnesse, A/atievr. , 

10) Atode (pleted), a. Zool, [irreg. f. Gr. 
wAat-vs broad + -opk, after cestode, etc.] = next. 

Platoid (ple toid),a. Zool. [f. as prec. + -o1, 
after cestoid, frematoid, etc.] Of a flattened form, 
as the worms of the group Platyhelminthes. 

Q W..S. Winove in st Sc. Monthly XLV. 454 

t 


Besides tarvae, numerons adult forms, as..platoid worms... 
are collected, 


Platometer (plitemiio:). [f. Gr. wAdros 
breadth + -steTER.) An instrument for measuring 
freas: = PLANIMETER, 


3852 Sane in Trans. Scot. Soc. Arts IV. 119 Description 
4 platometer, an instrument for measuring the areas of 
res drawn on paper. 1865 Batroua 75rd. VII. 198 A 
new form of platometer. 
Vou. VIL. 
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+Platometry, Olds. rare.  [f. as prec. + 
-METRY.] ‘The art of measaring the breadth of 
some (distant or inaccessible) object. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. aiijb, It informeth the measurer, 
how Broad any thing is, which is in the measurers vew : $0 
it be on Land or Water: and may be called Platometrie. 

+ Platonian, Ods. [f Gr. MAdroey Plato + 
IAN.) = PLATONIST. 

1569 J. Sanrosp tr. Agrifpa's Van, Artes 68h, Whiche 
was the Platonians opinion. 1611 A. StarForp WVrode 80 
The Platonians were so enamonred of this amiable goddess, 

Platonic (plitynik), a. and sd. [nd. L. Pla- 
téntcus, a. Gr. TAarwnixds, f. WAdrav Plato: see 
cic, Cf, F. Platonigue (16th c. in Godef.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Plato, a famous philosopher 
of ancient Greece (B.C. ¢429-c 347), or his doctrines; 
conccived or composed after the manner of Plato. 

1533 Etvor (¢i#/e) Of that Knowlege, whiche maketh a 
wise Man. A disputation Platonike. 1638 Winkins New 
World 1, (1684) 173 “I'was an Old Platonick Principle, that 
there is in some part of the World snch a place where Men 
might be Plentifully Nonrished, hy the Air they Breath, 
1697 Evetvn Numism. vii. 235 More like a Platonic Notion, 
1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. iii, (1876) 39 That compre- 
hensive philosophy, which was reduced to system about the 
beginning of the third century, and then went by the name 
of the New Platonic, or Eclectic. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 
1. 240 The Ion, like the other earlier Platonic Dialogues. 
1884 tr. Lofze's Logic 435 The Platonic expression Idea is 
usuatly rendered Universal conception, ’ 

b. Of a person: Holding or Maintaining the 
doctrines of Plato; that is a follower of Plato. 

@ 1654 Setpen Tad/e-7. (Arb) 53 ‘The first Christinns 
many of them were Platonick Philosophers, 1831 1. TAVLOR 
Pref. Ess, to Edwards Freed. Will iii. 50 iommencing 
with the Platonic fathers, and ending with the last writers 
on both sides of the Calvinistic controversy. 

2. Applied to love or affection for one of the 
opposite sex, of ee spiritual character, and 
free from sensual desire. Hence in varions allu- 
sive applications. 

[Amor platonicus was used synonymously with anor 
socraticus hy Ficinus (the Florentine Marsilio Ficino, 14337 
99), president of Cosmo de‘ Medici's Accademia Platonica, to 
denote the kind of interest in young men with which Socrates 
was Credited: cf, the last few pages of Plato's Syspostum. 
As thus originally used, it had no reference to women. 
(Prof. 1. Bywater.)} 

1636 Davenant (title) The Platonick Lovers. ¢ 1645 
Tlowetn Lett, (1650) vi. 203 The Court affords little news 
at present, but that ther is a love, call’d Platonick love, 
which much swayes there of late. It isa Jove.. [that} con- 
sists in contemplation and idaas of the mind, not in any 
carnall fruition. 1652 Sranvev (/it/2) A Platonick Discourse 
Upon Love, Written in talian by John Picus Mirandula. 
1678 Norais Coll, Alise. (1699) 355 Platonic Love is the 
Love of Beauty abstracted from all sensual Applications, 
and desire of Corporal Contact. 1741 Richaanson Pamela 
(1824) [. Ixxviii, 438, I am convinced, and always was, that 
Platonie love is Platonic nonsense. 18 7 Lewes Biograph. 
#4 ist, Philos. 195 Love is the longing of the Sonl for Beauty; 
the inextinguishahle desire which like feels for like, which 
the divinity within us feels for the divinity revealed to us 
in Beauty. This is the celebrated Platonic Love, which, 
from having originally meant a cominnnion of two souls, 
and that in a rigidly dale sense, has been degraded to 
the expression of maudlin sentiment between the sexes. 
1862 Gen, P. THomrson in Bradford Advertiser 8 Mar. 6/1 
As well might be said that Tories of the olden time only 
fought for..a Platonic love for rotten boronghs. 

b. Feeling or professing Platonic love. 

16so Butwer Anthrofomet, 163 The Mother-in-Law of 
Forestus, a fruitfull woman, youl ere match her danghters 
to Platoniqne men. 1 Steere Tatler No. 32 3 This 
Order of Platonick Ladies are to be dealt with in a peculiar 
Manner from all the rest of the Sex. 1872 Moatev Voileie 
43 She had ridiculed the pedanticat women and platonic 
gallants of the Hitel Rambonillet as the Jansenists of love. 

3. +8, Platonic bodies (Geom.): a former name 
for the five regular solids (tetrahedron, cube, octa- 


hedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron). Obs. 

[1s71: see Pratonicat 3). @1696 Scaravacn Euclid 
(1705) 282 The five Platonick Bodies, so much fam‘d, 
Pythagoras first found, Plato explain’d; Euclide on them 
Immortal Glory gain‘d. 1704 J. Haanis Lex. Techn. iy 
Platonick Bodies, See Regular Bodies. 

b. latonte year: a cycle imagined by some 
ancient astronomers, in which the heavenly bodics 
were sapposed to go throngh all thelr possible move- 
ments and retarn to their original relative positions 
(after which, according to some, all events would 
tecur in the same order as before); sometimes 
identified with the period of revolution of the 
equinoxes (abont 25800 years : see PRECESSION). 

1639 Futter /oly War v. xxviii. 278 Except the Platonick 
yeare, turning the wheel of all actions round about, bring the 
spokeof this Holy warre back again. 1658 Puitues, Platonick 
Year, 2. the space of 36000 years. 1684 T. Burnet The. 
Earth u. 149 Call'd the Platonick year, as if Plato had been 
the first author of that opinion; but that’s a great mistake, 
1747-4 Cuamaras Cyel., Platonic year, or the great year, 
is..the space wherein the stars and constellations return to 
their former places, in ree of the equinoxes. The 
Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816; accord- 
ing to Ricciolus 25920; according to Cassini 24800 years. 


1 G. F. Cramaers Astron, Voc. Defin. 919. 
. sb. [Cf. F, Platonique (1486 in Godef. 
Compl.).] 


+1. A follower of Plato; a Platonlst. Oés. 
1605 Timme Quersit. 1. ii.6 The Ptatonicks called the same 


———— 


PLATONIST. 


the soule of the wortde. 1609 Broce (Douay) Commu, 11, 
too1 Platonikes or Academikes conceived more of God, and 
pure spirites, hut thought both corporal and spiritual 
Creatures were coeternal with God. 1707 in Hearne Collect, 
12 June (0. 11.5.) I. 20 The Primitive Fathers were 
Platonicks in their comments npon the Scriptures. 1758 
Euz. Cautea tr. Epictetus Introd., The Platonics. .do yet, 
with the Stoics, constantly maintain fate. 

2. A Platonic lover (see A. 2b). ? Obs. 

a 1658 CLevELAND Gen, Poems, etc. (1677) 157 Sure at this 
Grate those Chrisom Lovers, call'd Platoni s, had their 
first Training. 1712 ArautHxot Yohn Bull 1. viii, Very 
Pretty, indeed ! A wife must never go ahroad witha Platonic 
to see a play ora hall! 1767 Mas. Grirrimn Led? dlenry 
$ Frances (1767) VV. agr raid they dwindle into that stage 
of life, when, and when only, lovers become Platonics indeed. 

2. (Usually f/.) Platonic love; the acts or doings 
of a Platonic lover. 

1800 Man. Evcewoaru Belinda xvii, Are they ont o' the 
horn-book of platonics yet? 1836 F. Manony Red, Father 
Prout (1859) 76 ‘What was attributed to a sort of Platonic he 
felt for the fascinating Donna Maria da Gloria, 

Plato-nical, ¢. 704s. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

= Piatonic A, 1. 

1561 T. Noaton tr. Calvin's inst. t. xiv. (1634) Let us 
therefore forsake chat Platonicall philosophy. 1642 H. Moar 
(tite) A Platonical Song of the Soul. 1758 Eviz. Cartzr 
tre Fplctetus Introd., There is no real difference betwixt the 
Platonical and Stoical philosophy, in the opinion of fate, 
and the freedom of human actions. 1845 Mavaicr Mor, & 
Met, Philos. in Encycl. Metrop, (1843) 11. 612/1 The attempt 
to divide matter from substance and look npon things sensihle 
as not sensible, has led to all the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonical inventions, which he regards with so much dislike. 

2. = PLatonte A. 2. 

1636 Davenant Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 434 Since not 
+samongst you all He can find one will prove Platonical. 
1823 By2on Yuan 1x. Ixxvi, The noblest kind of love is love 
Platonical. 

3. = Piatonie A. 3. 

1871 Dicces Panton, Math. Disc. Pref., 1 haue thought 
good to adioyne this Treatise of the 5 Platonicall bodies. 
fbid., The fiue bodyes Regulare or Platonicall. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Platonical year (annus platonicus) is every 
3600cth, year, when some Philosophers intagined, all persons 
and things should return to the same state as now they are. 

Hence Plato‘nically adv.; Plato-nicalness. 

1636 Davenant Platonic Levers Wks. (1673) 404 The 
Turk ! Is he platonically given? @ 1639 Wotton Life Dk, 
Buckingham in Relig. (4651) 77 To mould him as it were 
Platonically to his own Idea. 1668 G. C. in H. More Dit. 
Dial. Pref, i. (1713) 6 Which therefore agrees well with the 
Platonicalness of Cuphophron’s Genius. 1826 Q. Ren 
XXXIV. 432 Madame de Montesson was platonically 
jealous. Poet , ae 

+ Platoni‘cian. Oss. fad. F. platonicien 
(Oresme rgthe., £ L. Patonic-us PLatoniv: see 
IAN: cf. snechanician.] = PLATONIST. 

74x tr. D'Argens’ Chinese Lett. xxxviit ite The Plato- 
nicians suppose that God nnd Matter were the Principles 
of all Beings, 1776 Giason Dee?. & F. xiii. 1. 399 The 
new Platonicians..exhausted their strength in the verbal 
disputes of meta hysics, 1829 K. Dicay Sreadst, ton. 1. 
Godefridus 157 Philo a celebrated philosopher among the 
Platonicinns, 

Platonicism (plate nisiz'm). rare. [f. Pra- 
TONIC + -18M.] = PLATONISM 3. 

a 1678 H. Scoucan Wés. (1765) 333 Many meets affec- 
tions do shelter themselves under the plausible title of 
Platonicism. 1741 RicHaroson Pamela (1824) 1. Ixxvit 
485 She little depended upon Platonicism in him, 

+ Platonicker. Ods, rare—. [f. PLatonio + 
-ER!,) = PLaTonist. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) YoAm i. 1 note, This first sentence of 
the Gospel not only the faithful but the Platonickers did so 
admire. .that they wished it to be written in gold. 


Platonism (pléténiz’m). [ad. mod.L. p/a- 
tonism-us, {. Gr. TlAdraw Plato: see -19m. So 
mod.F. plafonisme (Dict. Acad. 1762).] 

1. The philosophy or doctrine of Plato, or of his 


followers. 
1s7o Levins Afanip, 146 Platonisme, Platonivmus, 1642 
H, Moas Song of Soul u. Pref., Those that are rightly 
acquainted te latonisme, will accept of that small pains. 
1782 Prirstiey Corrupt, Chr. 1.1.11 That..was introduced 
from the principles of platonism afterwards, 1806 Knox & 
Jena Corr, 1. 283 Thinking as I do, that platonism was 
Prepared providentially, not only as preliminary to Christian 
piety, but as a kind of fermenting principle, to act occasion- 
ally in Ha deca 4 it. 1856 R, A. Vaucnan J/ystics (1860) 
1. 52 Platonism in Philo does for Judaism what it was soon 
to do for Christianity. a ¥ 
2. (with 22.) A doctrine or tenet of Platonic 
philosophy ; a saying of, or like those of, Plato. 
1610 Hearey St, Aug. Cite of God 400 He overthrowes 
one great Platonisme. /d/a. 694 A philosopher came to him 
and expounded certaine Platonismes unto him, 1845 R. 
Cuoate Amer, Bar in Addresses (1878) 165 Hear the 
striking platopisms of Coleridge. r 
3. The doctrine or practice of Platonic love. 


(Cf. PraronicisM.) mn 

3782 Atexanoer fist. JVomen I. vii. 233 The Troubadopr 
.. was not always satisfied with pure platonism, and 
frequently debauched the virgin or the wife whom he 
attended. 1893 Sautus Afadam Safpkira 59 For that 
reason .. plutonic affection, or, more exactly, reciprocal 
platonism, is discoverable only among married people. . 
Platonist (ple tnist). [ad. med. L. plalanista 
(1286 in Catholicon), £. Gr. TMAdrow Plato: see 
+1st.] A follower of Plato; one who holds the 


ines or pbllosophy of Plato. 
nip ae AE ‘Sethe. be. Edw, VF (Arb) oe (St. 


PLATONISTIC. 


Augustine] became of a Maniche and of a platoniste a good 
christian. 2570 Levins Manz. 147 Platoniste, Platonista, 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 944 As for Love, the Platonists, (some 
of them,) go so farre as to hold that the spirit of the Lover, 
doth passe into the spirits of the Person Loved. 2678 Cup- 
wortH Jvfell. Syst. Pref. 36 Vpon which Occasion we take 
notice of a Double Platonick ‘Trinity; the One Spurious 
and Adulterated, of some latter Platonists; the Other True 
and Genuine, of Plato himself, Parmenides, and the Ancients. 
4787 Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 542 Dr. Henry More, of 
Cambridge, he did not much affect: he wasa platonist, and, 
in Johnson's opinion,a visionary. 2847 Emerson Kefr. Aen, 
Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. 310 Hamlet is a pure Platonist. 
b. A Platonic lover. Also attrib. : 

2756 (¢it/e) Memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality, a Pla- 
tonist. 2895 MWestm. Gaz. 6 July 3/3 The author has 
endeavoured to give a sympathetic view of a warm-hearted 
woman in her relations with a platonist husband. 

Hence Platoni‘stic a., pertaining to or cbarac- 
teristic of the Platonists or of Platonism. : 

1859 W. Key Leet, on St. August. 12 He was speaking 
with an aged Christian about some Platonistic books. 


Platonize (platénaiz), v. [ad. Gr. mAaravi- 
(av (Origen), f. MAarow Plato: see -1zE. So F. 
platoniser (a 1587 in Godefroy).] 

1. rxtv. To follow the doctrine of Plato; to 
philosophize after the manner of Plato; to be 
a Platonist. 

2608 Hieron Defence n, 257* Aust. did platonize a little, we 


maie saie, this D. doth platonize a greate deale more. 3670 
Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 649 Philo either Platonized 


or Plato Philonized, 1678 Cupworth /ntel?, Syst. t.iv.§ 27. | 


457 Macrobius plaialy Platonized, asserting a Trinity of 
Archical or Divine Hypostases, 1833 J. H. Newman 
Arians 1. iii. (1876) 40 The grave imputation. .of considering 


the Son of God inferior to the Father, that is, of Platonizing | 


or Arianizing. 4 . 

2. To act as Platonic friends. szovce-use. 

28ar New Monthly Mag. 11.119 If 1 could venture to 
invent a word..1 world say, that we will ‘ platonize’ 
together, under the constant guidance of nature and 
philosophy. 4 

3. /raus. To give a Platonic character to; to 
render Platonic. 

1850 Grote Greece u. Ixviii, VII. 556 Of the ethical 
dialogues munch may be probably taken to represent Sokrates 
more or less platonized. 187: Buacnte Four Phases 1. 148 
Therecord of this conversation, nodoubt,.largely Platonized, 

Hence Platonized, Pla‘tonizing /4/. adjs.; 
also Platoniza-tion, the action of Platonizing or 
condition of heing Platonized {in quot., in sense 
2); Pla‘tonizer, onc who Platonizes, a Platonist. 

1843 /raser's Mag. XXVIII. 277 Their passion for the 
danseuse having, in the meantime, metempsychosed itself 
into a *platonisation. 1845 Maurice Aor. & Met, Philos. 
in aes Metrop. (1847) TI. 638/1 The warrior lived on 
through the days of Julian, lived to see the utmost done that 
could be done for *Platonized paganism. 2734 A. Younc 
Idolatrous Corrupt. \. 109 Philo the Jew, who was a great 
*Platonizer, calls the Stars Divine Images, and incorruptible 
and immortal Souls. zz0r Norms deal World tv. 241 The 
second Hypostasis whom the Platonists called the vous, and 
the “Platonizing Apostle the Aéyos. 1827 Moore Eficur. 
xvii, mAs refinement of Philo. 2885 W. WALLACE 
in Encyel. Brit. 11, 267/2 The materials of the work..are 
conceived ia a Platonising spirit. 


t+Plato-nne, Obs. nonce-wd. [Formed asa F, 
fem. of /Zaton Plato: cf. davon, baronne] lit. A 
female Plato: in quot. a female adherent of the 
doctrine of Platonic affection. 

1709 Swirr Tatler No. 32 Pp 2, I am fallen desperately in 


Love with-a profess’d Platonne, the most unaccountable 
Creature of her Sex. 

Platoon (plit#n), sd. Forms: 7-8 plotton, 
8 plat-, Plottoon, 8- platoon. [ad. F. peloton 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., Arov. ploton) little ball, 
platoon, dim. of ZeJote: see Putter 56.1 and -oon.] 

1. Aziz. A small body of foot-soldiers, detached 
from a larger body and operating as an organized 
unit; varionsly applied : see quots. (ods.) 5 sfec. half 
a company, a squad, a Laclical formation preserved 
in some nrmies for purposes of drill, etc. (Obs, in 
the British Army.) 

Formerly volley-firing was done by platoons: ef. b. 

1637 Monro ae ete. ut. Absa Exere, 184 Eight 
Corporall-ships of Lusketiers, being thirty-two Rots divided 
in foure Plottons, every Plotton being eight in front, led off 
bya Captaine. 2704 J. Harais Lex. Teckhn.\, Plattoon..is 
asmall Square Body of Musketeers, such asis usually drawn 
out of a Battalion of Foot, when they form the Hollow 
oe to strengthen the Angles. 2727-4: Cnampers Cyel, 
Fiattoon, or Plottoon, in war, a small, square body of 4o or 
go men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and placed between 
the qquadrons of horse, to sustain them; or in ambuscades, 
streights, and defiles, where there is not room for battalions 
or regiments. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) IL. ve 2 4 
Platoons which consisted of four and twenty men each, 
1788 M. Cutter in Li, etc. (2888) I. 420 Just as we got 
up with them, they began to fire by platoons, 2846 Ast. 
Ree. 1st Regiment of Foot 230 The street contained only 
a platoon abreast, so the first platoon fired their 24 rounds, 
and then filed off, and were sneceeded by the next aad 
following platoons. 2853 Srocqueuea Mil. En ch, Pla- 
foon, a subdivision or small body of infantry. The word 
is obsolete, ys in the term ‘ manual and platoon exercise’, 
2875 tr. Ct, de Paris’ Hist. Civ. War in Amer. 1. 272 The 
een oe eo Weaieh : series a exercises and evolutions 
fe singly, then latoons, i 
iaiy ty Bilendes y p 1 by battalions next, and 

b. ¢ransf. A number of shots fired simultane- 
ously by a platoon or body of men; a volley. 
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2706 Farquuar Reeruiting Officer im. ii, 1 tell you what, 
Tita! Jove like a platoon. 2747 Gentl. Mag. 317 The 
Welsh fuzileers fired two platoons upon the Dutch, 2837 MI. 
Wiuks Hist. S& S. India (1869) IL. xxxiii, 145 Threw ina 
regular platoon on the flank which killed the officer con- 
manding. 32889 Dove Micah Clarke 298 These can fight 
in line and fire a platoon as well as one could wish to see. 

fig. 29775 Snenioan St, Patr. Day 1. i, 2 Sol We'll argue 
in Boone 3. So Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in 
a volley. y 
+e. Short for platoon exercise. Obs. 

2796 Instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 251 After the manual 
and platoon, the battalion remains formed at close order, 
aad the major returns to his post in the rear. 28126 ‘Quiz 
Stag Master oe f , 

ig. A squad ; a company or set of people. 

mL Last rebel add of T. oes Ak 44 Tom.. 
daac'd away the Hays with them in regular Plattoons. 2790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 100 To love the little platoon we 
belong to in society, is the first principle (the germ as it 
were) of publick affections. 2837 W. Irvixc Capt. Bonne- 
ville (1849) 376 This is played by two parties drawn out in 
opposite platoons before a blazing fire. 1841 Emenson Leet, 
Times Wks, (Bohn) IL. aso If a speak of the age, you | 
mean your own platoon of people. ; 4 

3. altrib., as platoon drill, exercise, fire, firing; 
also humorously platoon swearing (= utterance of 


a ‘volley’ of oaths, quot. 1793). 

2793 Law in E, A. Bond 77ial Warren Hastings 
(1860) TIT. 266 After having tried his hand to hit the mark 
twice alone, then he indulged in platoon swearing. 2796 
Instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 25: The major closes rear 
ranks for the platoon exercise. 2828 Scorr Hrt. Midi. li, 
Nature scems to expect the thunder-burst, as a condemned 
soldier waits for the platoon-fire which is to stretch him on 
the earth. 1899 4 Mdutt's Syst. Med. V1. 514 The discharg- 
ing [of neurons] may take place by platoon firing or by 
company fang, or by desultory rank firing .. the general 
opinion is in favour of platoon firing. 

Hence +Platoo'n v. Zu/7., to fire a volley ; also fig. 

a7o6 Farquaan Recruiting Oficer un. ii, VN kneel, stoop, 
and stand, faith; most lacies are gained by platooning. 
1780 S. J. Pratt Lama Corbett (ed. 4) H. 46 The veteran 
Carbines, after having platooned and pioncered it for a num- 
ber of years ,., could keep the field no longer. ; 

Platopic (platp:ptk), @. Cranzom. [irreg. f. | 
Gr. wdarus broad + dip, dr- face+-10.] = Platyopic 
(the etymological form): sce Phaty-. 

2885 Frail. of Anthrop. Inst. 156 The cranial characters 
of the Yahgans. .platopic, mesoprosopic, and mesognathous. 
Plato:s-,plato'so-. Chew, Formative,shortened 
from PiaTinos(0-, forming names of compounds 
in which platinum is bivalent, as plato‘samine, 
NH,Pt, the ammonia-base supposed by Gerhardt 
to exist in the ammonio-platinous compounds 
(Watts); platosammo‘nium, the group Pt. 2NH; 
(as in platosammonium chloride, Pt. 2NH,Ch), 
platosodiammo'nium, the group Pt. 2N,H, (asin 
platosodiammonium chloride, Pt. 2N,H,Cl). 

1856 Mittee Alem. Chem, 11. w66 Salts of Platosamine 
(Reiset’s secend base) .. Hydrochlorate of platosamine 
(yellow) PtHsN.Cl. 1857, Lbid. N11, 260 The two platinum 
bases from pyridine are :— Platinopyridine. . Platosopyridine. 
2865 Manstietp Sadfs 4sg ‘Reisct's second Platinum base'.. 
is supposed by Gerhardt to contain a body which he calls an 
alkali, ‘ Platosamine ', NH,Pt. 2873 Watts Fownes’ Chent 
(ed. 11) 349 Platinum dichloride absorbs 2 molecules of am. 
monia, forming platosammonium chloride. 

+ Plat-roof. Ods. rave. In 4 f/. platrowes. 
[f. Poar a. + Roor sb.] A flat roof, 

¢ 2380 Wveiie Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 194 Pei shulden preche 
om i upon platrowes of housis. 

Jatt, platte, obs. forms of Prat. 

Pla‘tted, pj/.a. [f. Puarv.3+-ep1,.) Formed 
into or made of plaits; = Puarrep 2. 

2483 Cath, Angi. 283/1 Plattyd, suiplicatus, jntricatus. 
4597 Snaxs. Lover's Cowpi. ii, A plattid hiue of straw, 
2609 Hottano A mm, Marcell. 255 Shjelds,..made of platted 
oysiers. 1784 Cowrer Task vt. 239 Who wore the platted | 
thorns with bleeding brows, 1885 Miss Beaopon H7y/ara’s 
Weird Wi. 142 A head crowned with masses of platted hair, 

Platten (plet’n), v. Also 7 platen. [f Pxar | 
a, + -EN6.] 

+1. trazs. To make flat, to flatten. Ods, 

2688 R. Horme Armoury ut. xiv. (Roxb.) 19/a Thatchers 
Termes... Platen the sids down. 

2. To rivet or clinch a nail, by turning down the 
point. Se. 1903 in Zag. Dial, Dict. 

3. To form into a plate, 

1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech., Plaltening Glass, the operation 
of forming glass into sheets or plates. 

Platter! (plete1). Now chiefly evck. Forms: 
4-6 plater, 5 platere, (6 Sc. plaitter), 6- platter. 

ME. plater a. AF. plater (Bozon), deriv. of plat 

ish.]} A flat dish or plate for food ; in later usage 
often a wooden plate. 

33.. Coer de L. 1490 Bye us vessel gret plente, Dysschys, 
cuppys and sawsers, Bolles, treyes, and platers. ¢3 
Arth. & Merl. 2a70 Alder-next his side he sat, And of he 
dische and plater at. 238% Wveur Afait. xxiii. 25 Woo 
to 30u, scribis and Pharisees, ipocritis, that maken clene 
that thing of the cuppe and plater, that is with outforth, 
¢2400 Mavnory. (Roxb,) xxxiv. 153 Pe grettest prelate.. 
lays it apona grete plater of siluer. 2474 Caxton Chesse 26 
Etc his mete ont o pitts and dysshes of tree and of wode. 
agra Act 4 Hen. Vili,c.7 § 7 Untrue.. Workmanship. .in 
Platters, Chargers, Dishes. 2526 Tinoare Afatt, xiv. 8 
Geve me here John baptistes heed ina platter, 1572 Sat’r. 
Poems Reform. xxviii, 118 Plaitter nor pois we neuer left 
ane plak, 2655 Mouret & Bennet Health's Linpr. (1746) 
235 Fish coming out of a Paa is not to be covered with 
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a Platter, lest the wapodt congealed in the Platter drop 
down again upon the Fish. 2764 Gotpsm. Trav. 196 While 
his lov’ ar . Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 
1824 W. Irving 7. Trav. 1. 58 Half a dozen great Delft 
platters, hung. .by way of pictures. 2852 Lavaanp Pop. Ace. 
Discov. Nineveh vii, 223 The girls .. returned, each bearing 
a platter of fruit which they placed before me. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as plaller-case, -mat, 
-mouth, -plate; platter-shaped adj.; platter-face, 
a broad, round, flat face; so platter-faced a.; 
platter-foot da/., a flat foot. 

2793 SMEATON Eadlystone L. $ 303 In the kitchen..were 
two settles with lockers, a dresser with drawers, two cup- 
boards, and one “platter case. a6a1 Burton Anat, Mei, m1. 
ii. 1v. i, (1651) 519 Though she. .have a swoln Juglers *plat- 
ter face, or a thin, lean, chitty face. 2675 Corton Scoffer 
Scofét 216 Her pale, full-moon, platter face. 3533 Uoatr 
Flowres Lat. Sp. 199, Vhat reed heeded, grey eyed, *plater- 
faced, and hawkenosed wenche, 2707 J. STEVENS tr. cae 
vedo's Com, Wks, (1709) 391 The Platter-fac'd Deity Bacchus. 
2834 Sma F, B. Heao Bubbles Brunnen i Holland is but 
a platter-faced..country, after all 2897 F. T. Janz Lord- 
ship, Passer & We xix, 213 She..set out as brave a 
*platter-foot as a man could wish for to see. 167 GoLDING 

td's Met. xv. (1593) 360 At his nostrils and His *platter 
mouth did puffe out part of sea upon the land. 2872 G. 
Meraepitn 4. Richnond xv, He and the dog took alternate 
bites off a *platter-shaped cake. 

Platter?. [f£ Prar v.3 + -ERl.) One who or 
that which plats or plails; a plaiter. 

2818 Toop, Flaiter..2 [from Zo plat.) One who plats 
or weaves. Hence 2828 in Weestee; and in mod. Diets. 

Pla‘tterful. [f. Pratren!+-rut.] As much 
as a platter will contain. 

a611 Corok., Platelée, a platterfull, or dish full. 4 2693 
Urquhart's Rabelais in. xiv. 114 There have you a large 
Platter-full of Dreams, . 

Platting (ple'tin), sd. dia’. [f. Puar sb.2 4, 
small bridge, plank-bridge + -INc1 1 g.] A small 
foot-bridge : ef. PLaT 50.2 4. 

2600 Manch. Crt. Leet Ree. (1885) 11. 256 So that the 
water maye passe pager Jolin Gee his plattinge. 1634 /did. 
IH}, 216. 1653 Zéfd. IV. 106 To fence and sufficiently to 
amend the dangerous plattinge over against the land lately 
his. ¢1890 HaLiam Derbysh. Gloss. (MS.), Platting. 

Platting, vé/.5d. [f. Puar v8 + -ineh] 

1. The action of Phar z.3; plaiting. 

2483 Cath. Angi. 283/2 A Plattynge, jatricatura, 186a 
Burton Bh, Hunter (1863) 401 The skilful platting of withes, 

2. Plaited straw, grass, palmetto, or the like, in 
ribbon-like strips, for making hats, bonnets, etc. 

785 BeaKerev Proposal for College Bermuda Wks. 2871 
IH. 2aa Bermuda hats are worn by our ladies: they are 
made of a sort of mat, or .. platting made of the palmetto- 
leaf. x81a J. Smyta Pract. of Customs (1821) 183 Platting 
is the slips of Cane, Straw, or Chip, woven or platted into 
pieces, for making Hats, 2887 Motonev Forestry WAS. 
46: Paper, Textiles, Platting, Basket-work, Clothing: 

Pla-ttnerite. [Named (by Haidinger 1845) 
after its describer K. F. Plattner: see -iTE?!,] 
Native dioxide of lead (PbO,) occurring in violet 
black concretions, 

3849 J. Nico Mix. 418 Plattaerite .. [is] hexagonal but 
dimensions unknown, 289a Dana Jf in. (ed. 6) 239- 

Plature (pleetitix). Orzi7h. [ad. mod.L. P/a- 
lirus, for *Platytirus, a. Gr, whatvoupos, f, mAaru-s 
broad, flat + otpé tail.] A homming-bird of the 
genus Platurus, characterized by a broad tail. So 
Platurous (platifie'res) ¢., broad-tailed (cf. platy- 
serous, PLATY-). ; 

. pte Mavne Expos. Lex., Platurus, having a broad tail 
és pice’ 2890 Cent, Dict., Plature. 
laty (plérti), a. [f. Puare st. +-¥.] 

+1. Consisting or formed of plates; plate-like. 

2533 Exvot Cast. Helthe 1.x. (1541) 83 b, Some groundes 
or residences [in urine] bee lyke vato plates..and may be 
named platy resydence,in latyne Lam/inca. a61a W. PARKES 
Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 27, 1 [Satan] keepe the best that euer 
nation bred, Within my Kingdonie ia aplaty bed. 

2. Geol, Consisting of or easily separating into 
plates; flaky. 

2806 Foasytu Beauties Scotl. WV. 272 The small fissures 
of the rock contain the like [lead] ore, but platy, and of 
a less firm cohesion. 2829 Nat. Philos. 1. Optics xiii. 33 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) Mica, a thin platy mineral. 2879 
Ruttev Study Rocks xiii. 258 Sometimes a platy or tabular 
structure is developed in basalt. 2894 Northumbld. Gloss. 
s.v. Plate, Sandstone, when intermixed with shale beds or 
partings, is called platy freestone or platy post. 

resi (pleti), a. Gr. adazv-, comb, form af 
wdartds broad, flat, entering into nemerous scientific 
terms, Among these are the following: 

Platybasio (-bét'sik) @. Crandom., having a broad 
base: applied to a skull in which the occipital 
angle of Danbenton exceeds 80°. Platybrachy- 
cephalic (-breeki,sielik) a. Crantom., (ofa skull) 

_ both fe cerimic and brachycephalic, i.e. flat, 
and short in proportion to its hreadth. Platy- 
bregmate (-bre:gm2t), -bregmatic (-bregmetik) 
adjs. Cranionz., having a broad bregma (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); so Platybregmete (-bregmil), a broad 
bregma, as in Mongolian skulls (Cen. Dit). 
Platycarpous (-ka-1pas) @. Bot, [Gr. wapads fruit], 
having broad fmit. Platycephalio (-sifelik), 
~cephalous (-se‘falos) adjs. [Gr. xepady head], 
having a flat or broad head; sfec. in Craviom. 
applied to a skull of flattened form, having a vertical 
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index of less than 70; so Platyosphaly (-se‘fali), 
the condition of having a platycephalic skull 
(Cent. Dict., Syd. Soc. Lex.) Platycercine 
(-s5'uszin) Ornith. (Gr. xépxos tail], a. be- 
longing to the subfamily Platycercing. or broad- 
tailed parakeets; 56, a bird of this subfamily. 
Platyenemio (-knémik) @. Anat. [Gr. svpyn 
tibia], of the tibia, broad and flat; also, of a person, 
having such tibia; so ||Platyene‘mia [mod.L.], 
-one‘mism, -cne'my, platyenemic condition. 
Platycolian (-siliia), -coelous (-silas) adys. 
Anat. (Gr. xoidcs hollow], flatia front and concave 
behind, as the centram of a vertebra (= OpisTHO- 
CELIAN, -C@LOUS). Platyorinid (-krinld, -krai-), 
-ori'nite, cri‘noid, an encrinite or fossil erinoid of 
the geaus Platycrinus or family Platycrinide, 
haviag broad flat radial and basal plates. Platy- 
dactyl (-derktil) Zool, [Gr. Saxrvdcs digit], a., 
having broad flat toes; sfec. beloaging to the divi- 
sioa Platydactyla or Discodactyla of batrachians ; 
56. a platydactyl batrachian (= Discopactyi: opp. 
to OXYDACTYL) ; so Platyda‘ctylous a., flat-toed. 
Platydolichocephalio (-dglikosslelik) a. Cra- 
ntom., (of a skull) both platycephalic and dolicho- 
cephalic, i.e. flat, and long in proportion to its 
breadth. Platyga‘strio @., having broad gastric 
cavities; also, allied to the genus Platygaster of 
parasilic hymenopterous insects. Platyglo‘ssal, 
-glo'ssats, -glo’ssous aajs. [Gr. yAdooa toague], 
having a broad tongue. Platyhisrio (-hai,c‘rik) 
a, Anat, [Gr. lepdv (6oréov) = L. (08) sacrun], 
having a broad sacram, or one whose breadth ex- 
ceeds its height. Platymesaticephalio (-me'si- 
liys/feelik), -me:socepha-lio adjs. Craniont., (of a 
skull) both platycephalie and mesati- (or meso-) ce- 
phalie, i.e. flat, and of medium breadth. Platy- 
meter (plati‘métas) EZcir, [-seTER], aa apparatus 
for measuring the inductive capacity of different 
dielectrics in the form of platcs or disks. Platy- 
no'tal a. Zool, [Gr. v@rov back], broad-backed ; 
spec. belongiag to the group /%afyzzota of lizards, 
also called varanoid; so Pla‘tynote, a. = prec. ; 
56, 4 platynotal or varanoid lizard. Platyodont 
(pleetijodgnt) Zool, [Gr. d80vs, d5ovr- tooth], a. 
broad-toothed ; 54. a broad-toothed animal. Platy~ 
oplo (-ppik) a. Craniom. [Gr. ay, wr- face], 
having a broad or tat face (scequot.); so Platyops 
(-dup),a platyopic person, animal, or skoll. Pla- 
typellio a. Anat. [Gr. nédda bowl, takea as = 
pelvis], haviag a flat pelvis (see quot.). Platy- 
petalous (-pe'tilas) a. Aof., having broad petals, 
Platyphyliios (-fclia, -ain), -phyllous (-fi‘las) 
adjs. Bot. [Gr. pvddov leaf, puaddivos of leaves), 
broad-leaved, or resembling a broad leaf. Platy- 
pygous (pletipai-gas) a. Zoo/, [Gr. ney rump), 
having broad buttocks. Platyrhynchine (-ri‘p- 
kin), -rhynchous (-ri‘nkos) ad/s. Ornith. [Gr. 
évyxos beak], having a flat or broad bill; sgec. 
belonging to the genus Platyrhynchus or subfamily 
Platyrhynching of American fly-catchers. Platy- 
scopic (-skg:pik) a. [Gr. axomds looker, oxomeiv to 
view], trade-name for a lens or combination of 
lenses giving a wide field of view. Platysome 
(pletisoum) Extom. [Gr. o@pa body), a beetle of 
Latreille’s division Platysomata (= the modern 
family Cucujide), characterized by a flat body. 
Platyso-mid, sé.a fish of the extinct family P/aty- 
Somide: ; a, belongiag to this family. Platyster- 
nal (-std-snal) a. Zoo/., haviag a broad flat sternain 
or breast-bone, as a ratite bird. Platystomous 
(plitistémas) @. Zoo/, [Gr. orépa month], haviag 
a broad mouth or opening. Platyurous (-!iisras) 
a, Zool. (Gr. odpé tail], having a broad or flat tail. 
Also PLATYHELMINTH, etc. q. ¥. 


1878 Bartcey tr. Topinard'’s Anthro. v. 177 The second 
[deformity] has been called plastic by Mr. ns Davis,..and 
*platybasic hy M. Broca. 1813-26 Paicuaro Phys, /ist. 
Man, (ed. 2) 1. +74, 1 propose to divide the varieties of the 
skall into three classes...1. The first..may be termed the 
mesobregmate. .. 2, Stenohregmate. ..3, *Platybregmate. 
Section of the vertex widened, and ecg 73 square figare, 
the cheek-bones projecting considerably beyond the ont- 
line of this section, 1858 Mavne A.xfos. Lex., Platy- 
carpus, having large fruit,.."platycarpons. 186: Sat. Rev. 
7 Sept. 253 A *platy-cephalic skull belonged to the skeleton 
of an old man in the same barrow. 1878 Bartiey tr. Yofi- 
nard's Anthrop. v. 176 Platycephalic, with the vaolt of the 
skull flattened, elliptical, 1846 Smart Suppl., *Platycepha- 
fous, broad-headed,—epithet of a species of the asaphus, a 
trilobite, 1858 Mayxe Expos. Lex., Platycephalus, Bot. 
applied to 2 mushroom having a flat head,. -platycephalous. 
1899 Camébr. Nat, fist, VX. 362 At the base is generally a 
large swollen cere .. in the * Naty cercine group this is very 
small, 1878 BartLev tr. eed s Anthrop. Ww in. 299 
The character which the tibia sometimes presents, and 
which bears the name of *platycnemia. 1902 J. Beovor in 
Trak. Roy. fnst. Cornwall XV. 168 There is very little 
tendency to platyknemia in the Harlyn Bay bones. 1863 
Lvete Antig, Man vii, (1873) 144 The tibia or shia bone 
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was somewhat “platycnemic or flattened, 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. v. 155 These remains..present the peculiar 
character of *platycnemism. 1888 Athenzuut 26 May be 
M. Manonvrier's memoir on *platycnemy in man and the 
anthrapoids is a complete analysis of all observations made 


upoa the shape of the tibia, 1854 R. Owen Shel, & Teeth | 


in Orr's Circ. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 202 This ‘ *platyecelian ' 
type..we find in the dorsal and candal vertehre of the.. 
cetiosaurns, 1846 Smaart Suppl., *Péatyerinite, a lil -shaped 
animal with a broad flat scapola, 1864 Wusster, Platycri- 
nite (Paleon.), a kind of encrinite, the body of which is stout, 
and made up of a few large plates. 1895 Syd. Soc. Ler, 
*Platydactyt, having flat, broad digits. 1858 rf 


sous, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Platyhieric, with broad sacrum. 
Epithet applied to species or individuals in whom the sacral 
index (breadth x nes Deu) exceeds 100, Nearly all females 
ol whatever race are platyhieric, but amongst males few black 
races come under this head. 1855 Pror. W. THomson in 
25th Kept, Brit. Assoc, Trans. Sections 22 Electroplaty- 
meter, a@r8ga (Scientific FrnZ.) For small capacities [of 
electricity and_ magnetism) Sir W. Thamson's “platy. 
meter_and sliding condenser may be nsed. 1843 Penny 
Cyel. XXVI. 1a5/2 Varanidz, a family of Lizards, desig- 
nated..as *Platynate or Broad-backed Saurians, 1885 O. 
Tuomas in Fral. Anthrop. /nst. X1V. 334 Individual skulls 
or races having indices below 1075 might be named *flaty- 
opie ox flat faced; fram 107-5 to 1100 mesofic, 1885 
Athenzum 31 Jan. 1596/1 The terms pro-ofic, mesopic, and 
platyopie were suggested for skulls or races showing various 
degrees of development in this respect. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, *Platypeltic, term applied by Turner to pelves having 
a brim-index under 85°, 1882 Tuckerman. A mer. Lichens 
I. 75 Thallus sab-membranaceons, stellate, apriened, “platy- 
phylline. 1858 Mayne £.xfor. Lex., *Platyrhynchaus. 188: 
Nature 8 Sept. p.cxxxviii, A new *Platyscopic Lens of lower 
power and a aoe field than .. previously made. 1893 
G. Avten in Westar. Gaz. 27 Jane 2/: Six months in the 
fields with a platyscapic lens would teach them strange 
things abont the world around them. 1842 Branor Dicé, 
Sct. ete, *Platysomes,..species with a wide and mach-de- 
pressed body. These insects are found uader the bark of 
trees, 1900 Nature 20 Sept. 507/1 It has the “platysamid 
head contour and a long-based dorsal. 1858 Mayne Expos, 
Lex., *Platysternal..*Platystomoas,..*Platyuraus. 


Platyhelminth (pletihe'Iminp). Zoo/. Also 
platheIminth. [f. mod.L. pl. Pratyhelmintha, 
-thes, {. Puaty- + Gr. édmvs (éApiv8-) worm: see 
Mevsantx.] Ananimal ofthe groupPlatytelmintha 
or Platyhelminthes, comprising the nemertcan, 


ayne Exfos, | 
Lex., Platydactylus,,.having the hind feet expanded inform | 
ofoars: “platydactylons, /érd., *Platyglossate,..* Platyglos- | 


trematode, cestode, and turbellarian worms (with | 


other classes ia some classifications) ; a flat-worm., 

(1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat, 129 In most Platy- 
helminthes the mouth is same distance from the head.] 1890 
Cent. Dict., Plathelminth. 1897 Adiéutt’s Syst. Afed. 11, 
rog1 Bilharzia .. hamatohbia is a trematode platyhelminth, 
inhabiting the veins of man, monkeys, and probably also of 
cattle andes 1901 Datly Chron. 30 Oct. 3/4 The Platy- 
helminthes include ‘liver flukes’ and” tape-worms ', besides 
lather) non-parasitic creatares devoid of a vernacolar name. 

Platypod (pletiped), 2. and sé. Zool. [f. 
Gr. mAarunous, tAatu705- flat-footed: cf. next.] 

a. adj, Waving broad or flat feet; spec. be- 
longing to the group Paty foda of monotrematous 
mammals (typical genus //atypus: see next), or to 
the group Platypoda of gastropod molluscs, having 
a broad flat foot adapted for crawling; also in 
Ornith. having the toes joined so as to form a broad 
sole, syndactyl. b. sé, A broad-footed animal; 
one belonging to any of these groups. 

1846 Smart Supph, Platyfod,a broad-footed animal. 1864 
in WessTER. 

Platypus (ple'tipss). Zool. [mod.L. (Shaw 
1799), a Gr. nAarumous flat-footed, f. wAards flat + 
novs foot. Orig. the generic name, but, having 
already becn given to a geans of beetles, it was ia 
1800.changed for Ornithorhynchus.) A name of 
the OrnITHORHYNCHUS or Duck-MOLE of Australia. 

1799Suaw Naturalists Misc. X. Pl. 385 Explan.,The Duck- 
billed Platypus. 183a Bisctorr Van Diemen's Land iii. 52 
The skins of the .. opossum, tiger-cat, and platthypns, or 
ornythorhyncas paradoxus, are exported. 1878 R. B. Sayrs 
Aborigines of Victoria \. a5x The duck-hilled platypus 
makes no nests, bat lives in holes an the banks of rivers. 

attrib, 1893 Scriéuer’s Mag. June 792/a Platypus hunting 
requires as quick an eye and id as shooting woodcock in 
close cover, /5rd. 794/1 Platypus shopping-bags and purses 
are not disdained by the fair who crowd the marts..io 
Melbourne, or..in Sydaey. ; 

Platyrrhine, platyrhine (pletirain), a, 
(sh.) [ad. mod.L. platyrrhin-uzs, {. Gr. tAatd-s 
Puaty- + pis, pv- nose.} 

1. Zool. Belonging to the division Platyrrhini of 
the order Quadrumana, comprising those apes or 
moakeys which have the nostrils considerably apart 
and directed forwards or sideways, and the thumbs 
nearly or quite non-opposable. It inclades all the 
apes of the New World. b. 56. A platyrrhine 
moakey. (Distinguished from CaTaRRHINE and 
STREPSIRRHINE.) 

1842 Baanor Dict. Sci, ete., Platyrhines,. these monkeys 
are peculiar to the New World. 1857 WaeEwett Hist. 
fnduct. Se. (ed. 3) 111. 565 Remains of an extinct platyrhine 
monkey. 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 422 note, They include .. 
the Platyrrhines, peculiar to South America, having the 
nostrils subterminal and wide apart. 1877 Huxtey Amat. 
fav. Anim. i. 74 The great armadillos, anteaters and platyr- 
thine apes of the caves of South America. 

2. Anthropol, Waving the nose, or the nasal 


' PLAUDIT.) 


PLAUDITE. 


bones, flat or broad; having a nasal index of from 
5t to 58. b. as sé. A platyrrhine person or skull. 

1886 J. Dattas in Jraul, Anthrop. Ensi. 305 The nose is 
platyrrbine, 

So Platyr(r)hinian (pletiriaiain) a. and 56. = 
prec, (in either sense); Platyr(r)hiny (plz‘tiraini), 
the condition of being platyrrhiae. 

1878 Bartvey tr. Topinara’s Anthrop. . ii. 257 The 
platyrrhinians, with the nasal skeleton wide. 1 Syd. 


| Soc. Lex, es Allg platyrrhine; also, in Anthropol. 
’ 


having flattened, broad nasal bones... Platyrrhiny, the con- 
dition of being platyrrhinian. 1897 Frat. Anthrop. Inst. 
Nov. 283 Platyrhiny, elongated narrow palate, and large 
tecth..are exaggerated in the Akka, 

pel he me (plili‘zma). [mod.L., a. Gr. mAd- 
Tvepa fiat piece, plate, flat cake, f. wAarvvew 
to widen, f, wAar-s broad, flat.] 

+1. Aled. (See quot.) Obs. (or never in Eng. use.) 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Platisma, a broad 
Ve upon Sores. s7ogin J. Harnis Ler. Techn. |, 
1895 in Syd. Wee 

» Anat, (In full, platysma myoides or myodes : 
sce Myorp.) A thin broad layer of muscular fibres 
Just beneath the skin oa each side of the neck in 
man, extending from the shoulder aad collar-bone 
to the face; corresponding to the panniculus car- 
nosus (see PANNICLE 1) of some quadrupeds. 

1693 Blancara's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Platysma Alyodes, 
1804 Abeanetuy Surg. Obs. (1827) 52 A man..had a large 
tamour on the side of his neck, beneath the platysma 
myoldes. 1840 G. V, Exuis Anat. 70 ‘Vhe facial artery..is 
Covered, at first, hy the platysma. 1899 <dlbuét’s Syst. 
Med. VM. 290 The fits began with spasm in the right 
platysma, and were frequently confined to this muscle. 

Plaud (plgd), sb. Now rareor Obs. [f. PLaup 
v.: cf. AprLauD sé.) Applanse ; praise. 

c1sgo Martowe Fausé. Chorus 9 ‘The form of Fanstus' 
fortunes, good or bad: To patient jadgements we appeal 
our plaud, And speak for Faustas in his infancy. 17% 
D'Unrey Préls 1. 315 Tho’ he toil with Pains An 
fights, and flys, bis Head small Pland it gains. 1836 Pu/pit 
#reasury July 201 (Cent. Dict.) While a pees widow's hard- 
earned gains May win the plaad ‘ More than they all. 

Plaud,v. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. Alaud-dre 
to applaud, prop. to strike, elap the hands. So 
obs. F. plaudtr intr, to appland.] trans. To 
appland; to praise. 

3598 Carman Blinde Begcer ad fin., That at oar banquet 
alt the Gods may tend, Planding aur victorie and this happic 
end, 1642 11. More Song of Soud i. 11. xxxix, But you .. 
false to God, his tender sonne do gore, And plaud your 
selves, 1764 Crourcnit, Candidate 301 Thy Friends.. Plaud 
thy brave bearing. 1824 in Spirit /'ud. Frals. (1825) 180 
Ye of Sarrey raise the ready hand Ta ‘plaud a hrather. 

t+ Plau-dable, a. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. prec. + 
“ABLE.] Deserving of applause or favourable 
reception ; = PLAUSIBLE 2. 

1566-7 Q. Eusz. Sp. Parl, Jan. in D'Ewes $ruds. (1682) 
116 These things being so plandahle [so tx orig. ALS.) as 
indeed to all men they are. 

+Plau-diat(e. Ods. rare. [? erroneous form of 
Piavupit.] = aext. 

589 Warner Adé. Eng. Prose Add. 154 Oportunitie the 
chiefe Actresse in al attempts, gane the Plandiat [ed. 
1592 Plaadiate, r612 Plaudite) in Lone his Comedie. 1601 

anincton Two Lament. Trag. v. it, 123h, To store her 
with the thundring furniture, Of smoothest smiles, and 
pleasing plandiats. 

Plaudit (pld-dit), sd. Also 7 -ite. [Shortcned 
from Piavpite.] Aa act of applanding; a round 
of applaase; a clapping of the hands, or other 
andible expression of approval or praise ; hence, 
any emphatic expression of approval, 

1624 Quartes Fos Prop. Wk., Div. Poems (1630) 171 
Expect the Plaadit, when the Play isdone, @1668 Dexuam 
Poems, Of Old Age w. 44 Trne Wisdom mast oar Actians 
so direct, Not Sa the last Plandite to expect. 1739 ‘R. 
Buin’ w. Dedehkindus' Grobianus 59 Happy! tho’ all dislike, 
if still you find The Plandit of your own impartial Mind. 
3838 Dickens Nick. Nick xxv, The Romeo was received 
with hearty plandits, 1883 S. C. Hatt Retrospect M1. 247 
Preferring the noisy plandits of the pit and gallery to the 
silent. approval of the cultivated few. ; 

Hence Plan‘dit v. (rare), also 7 -ite, to applaud. 

1640 Yorke Union Hon., Commend. Verses, He that has 
Wit To flash a line, and friends to plandite 1 May weare 
the Lantrell. 1906 H. Sorcurre in (Weston. Gaz. 22 Mar. 
2/3 The world shoald hear my eho And warlike men and 
striplings Shonld plaadit high and long. 

Plaudite (pléditz). Also 6 plaudetis -ytie, 
6-7 -itis, -ity. fe L. plaudité applaud (ye)! 2 pl. 
imperative of plandére to applaud; the customary 
appeal for applanse made by Roman actors at the 
end ofa play. The ending was early confounded 
with that of sbs, in -rry; later the final -e became 
mute, giving rise to Puaupit.] ; 

1. An appeal for applanse at the conclusion of a 
play or other performance. (Now oaly as Latin.) 

1567 Drant Horace, Art of Poetry Av, That when the 
Epilogue is done wa may with franke intent, After the 
plandite stryke vp our plausible assente, 1606 Hotraso 
Sueton, 84 He adioyned with all this finall conclusion, for & 
Plandite,.. Now clap your hands and all with ioy resound 
ashont. 1880 Suontuouse J. fagéesant xxvi. 363 A theatre 
built in a mausoleum, and pantomime airs and the ‘ plau- 
dite * heard amid the awful silence of the grave. 4 

+2. eransf. A round of spplaase. Os. (Now 
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PLAUDITOR. 


{The request put for the thing requested: cf fo grant a 
petition, regucst, etc.] " 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-6&. (Camden) 129 A Plandite and 
Deo Gratias for so happy an euente, And then to borrowe 
a nappe, I shalbe contente. 1575 Gammer Gurton v. ii, For 
Gammer Gurtons nedle sake, let vs haue_a plaudytie. 
1623 1.M. To Mem. Shaks, in S.’s Wks., That's but an 
Exit of Mortalitie; This, a Re-entrance to a Plaudite. 
1711 Steere Sfect. No. 248 p5 The House passed his 
Account with a Plaudite. 

Plau-ditor. rare". [irreg. f. PLAUDIT + -oR, 
or f. L. plaudére to applaud ( plaudit- being erron. 
taken as ppl. stem) + -oRn; cf. axditor.] One 
who applauds. So Plau‘ditory ¢., applauding, 
applaasive, laadatory. 

1813 Coreripce Le?t. 11.604 No dramatic author ever had 
so large a number of unsolicited, unknown, yet prede- 
termined plauditors in the theatre, as I had. a 1845 Hoop 
Ett. & Literal xiv, Her sister auditory All sitting round, 
with grave and learned faces, Were very plauditory. 1847 
Sir i. Tavtor Poems, fferoisnt in Shade i, A thousand 
journals teem with good report And plauditory paragraph. 


Plaunche, Plauncher(e, -our(e, obs. ff. 
Prancn, PLhancuer. Plaunflet, obs. erron. f. 
PAMPHLET. Plaunke, obs, f. PLANK. 

+Plause. Oés. rare. (ad. L. plaus-us (1- stem), 
vbl. sb. f. plandere to applaud.] Applaase. 


crsgo tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No, 29) 188 So | 
Jause and congratu- | 


desyrus was he to prowle after vaine 
lation. @ 1662 Hevyun Laud u. 3 ‘o gain to themselves 
the popular plause of meekness and mildness. 

Plausibility (plgzibi-liti). (f L. plassebilis 
(see PLAUSIBLE) + -ITY. SoF. plausibilité (1725)-] 
The quality of being planstble. 

+1. Readiness to applaud or approve. Oés. 

1598 Hautuvt Voy. 1.287 He..was conducted through the 
Citie of London with great admiration and plausibilitie of 
the people running plentifully on all sides. 1644 BuLwer 
Chiron. 106 Although the ancient Oratours received this 
token of approbation from the hands of their auditors yet 
they never exhibited upon any occasion such Manual! plausi- 
bilitie to the Laan _ 

+2. The quality of deserving applanse or approval ; 
apreeableness of manner or behaviour, affability ; 
with //., an instance of this, something worthy of 
applause; a praiseworthy quality or trait, an agree- 
able or courtcous act. (Cf. PLAUSIBLE a. 2.) Ods. 

1596 Nasne Safron-IWatden Wks. (Grosart) 11]. 69 
What's the saluation of Dauid Gorge? A Nullitie... 
What the plausibilitie of Martin? A Nullitie. 1611 
Spreeo Hist, Gt. Brit, vu. xxiii, 113 Hoping by such his 

lausibility and indulgences to purchase to himselfe their 

est concurrence for the obtaining of the Empire. 1673 
Vaucuan Life & Death Fackson in F's Wks. (1844) 1. 
p xlv, [He] carried on his dignity with that justice, modesty, 
integrity, fidelity, and other gracious plausibilities, that in 
a place of trust he contented those whom he could not satisfy. 
168: GLanvit, Sadducismus Pref., He must study the little 
plausibilities, and accomodate the humour of the Many. 

3. As a quality of an argument, statement, or the 
like: Seeming worthiness of acceptance; appear- 
ance of reasonableness; speciousness. 

, 1649 Mitton Eikon, 100 Using the plausibility of large and 
indefinite words to defend himself. a1745 Swirr (J.), The 
last excuse .. was allowed indeed to have more plausibility, 
but less truth. 1748 Harttey Odserv. Afan u. ii. 72 The 
Circumstances which gave some Plausibility to the Fiction, 
1824 L, Murray fag. Gram, (ed. 5) 1.174 The analogy of 
other languages..gives plausibility to the conjecture. 1830 
Lyewt Princ. Geol. 1. 39 He had the art to throw an air of 
plausibility over the most improbable parts of his theory. 

b. (with #/.) An instance of this; a plausible 
argument, statement, or the like. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit. 1 ii, Nothing but a heap 
of prohahble inducements, plausibilities, and witty entertain. 
ments, 1881 Mortey Codden xiv. (1902) so/1 Political 
plausibilities will reconcile men to everything, save the de- 
Privation of their property. 

¢e, Asa quality of a person : Capacity of putting 
forward plausible statements; fair-spokenness. 

1754 Fietoinc Yor, Wild u. iii, A certain plausibility in 
us voice po ee have oe any. 1856 

novoe Hist, Eng. (185 - Vii. 233 His plausibility } 
enabled him to explain away his ace. ee 

+ Plawsibilize, wv. Obs. rare—', In 7 plau- 
siblelize. [f. next + -12E.] ‘rans. To render 
‘plausible’ or acceptable; to ingratiate. 

, 1655 Furter Ch, Hist. 1. iv. § 7 By erecting and eadow- 
ing of Religious Houses; so to plausiblelize himself, espe- 
cially among the Clergy. 

Plausible (plg-zib’l), 2. (sd.) Also 6 -able, 
-eble, -yble, Sc, plausabill, plawsable, 6-7 
plaucible, plaweible. [ad. L. p/azsrbi/is deserv- 
ing applanse, acceptable, f. Z/aus-, ppl. stem of 
plaudére to applaud: see PLaup vw. and -IBLE. 
Cf. F. plausible (1552).] 

+1. Deserving of applause or approval ; praise- 
worthy, landable, commendable. Ods. 

1561 T, Norton Calvtn’s Ins?. ut. a16 To me it should not 
be very laborsom, and yet very plausible to bewray to their 
great shame those things that thei haue heretofore bosted 

nm as mysteries. 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. iii. Wks. 

{Grosart) 1. 185 The plausible examples of. .diuers such ver- 
tuous Romanes,and sundry excellent Greekes. 1637 R. Hum- 
PHREY tr. St, Ambrose 1. 106 Those exercises which the: 
thinke more plausible. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) I. 
1. ii. gor Is there a fair and plausible Entbusiasm, a reason. 
able Extasy and Transport allow’d to other Subjects ? 

+2. Such as to be received with favour; accept- 
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able, agreeable, pleasing, gratifying; winning 
public approval, generally acceptable, popular. 
Oés, (Common in late 16th and 17th c.) 

31541 Pavnet Cattline viii.13 b, Nothynge wasso plansyble 
to the people as perswasion agaynst the lawe Agraria. 
Ley Stow Ann. 1426 This change was very plawsible or 
well pleasing to the Nobility and Gentrye. 1730 in Swift's 
Lett, (1768) 1V. 249 Which... you will allow to be a desperate 
crisis under any party of the most plausible denomination. 
1828 D'Iszarii Chas. J, 1. iii, 30 An invective against 
royal pedantry would always he p ausible. 

+b. Of persons, or their manners, etc. ¢ Affable, 
agreeable, ingratiating, winning. Ods. (Cf. 3b.) 

1577-8 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 667 The said souirteis 
requirit the saidis officiaris with pleased! wordis to desist. 
1624 Heywooo Guna. 11. 102 His aspect more plaucible 
and his countenance more amiable than the former. 1633 


Br. Hau. Hard Texts, N. 7. 20 The Sonne of Man came | 
| in a kinde, affable, and plausible manner. 


a1704 T. Brown 
Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 87 A plausible poetaster. 


1841 Lytton V4.4 Aforn.1. ii, Robert, you are a careful, 


sober, plausible man. 
8. Having an appearance or show of truth, reason- 


ableness, or worth; apparently acceptable or | 


trustworthy (but often with implication of mere 
appearance); fair-seeming, specious. (Chiefly of 
arguments or statements.) 

1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. \. 369 Undir pretence of 
that plausabill argument to draw eftir thame a large tale of 
ignorant personis. 31988 /d7d. IV. 28: The narrative .. hes 
ane plawsable face to cullour the... pretendit forme thairof. 
1682 Drypen Jfedal 111 A Tempting Doctrine, plausible 
and new. 1711 Avotson Sfect. No. 90 p 7 They told me 
such a plausible Story, that I laughed at their Contrivance. 
1838 ‘Trmmuwatt Grecee 1V. xxxii. 259 According even to 
the avowed doctrines of Protagoras and Gorgias, no truth 
could claim any higher value than that of a plausible 
opinion, 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol, ii. 48 Little aided 
by conjecture, however plausible, 

b. Of persons: Characterized by presenting 
specious arguments, etc.; fair-spoken (with impli- 
cation of deceit). 

1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 29 So is it with the 
Plausible. By dint of strenuously pretending to he good, 
wise, or zealous, they contract almost the form and pressnre 
of virtue and wisdom. 1860 Esterson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 A swindler..,then a quack, then a 
smooth, plausible gentleman. 1875 A. R. lore Schoolboy 
Friends 221 Ile was a plausible, cunning kind of fellow. 

+4. In active sense: Expressive of applause or 
approbation ; plansive, applausive. Ods. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer ix. Evjb, Now I wyll haste 
to declare of what vertue & strength the true and Christen 


{ prayer is, yt men..may wt y¢ more plausible & ioyful mindes 


delyght in it. 1567 [see PLavoirr 1]. 1600 Hottann Livy 
xxx1x. 1.881 For a while there was a plausible noise heard 
among them as they approued his words. 1622 C, Fitz- 
Gerrrv £uisha 1 A plausible Acclamation, The Chariot of 
Israel, and tbe WWorse-men thereof. 

B. adbsol. or as sb. That which is plausible; a 


plausible argument or statement. 


1654 Wuitiock Zoctomia 162 Waving ensnared the silly | 


vulgar, by the dazle of their fame, (in some plausible or 
other). 1670 Aforat State Eng. 10x ‘To discourse or argue 
pale. 1833, CartyLe Afise., Diderot (1857) II. 226 
he plausiblest Plausible on record. 
C. Comb., as plausible-looking. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley xcv, With a very plausible- 
looking tray. 

Plau'sibleness. Now vare. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being plausible ; plausibility. 

1598 R. Bernaro tr. Terence, Andria 1. i. (1629) 9 Nowa 
dayes, plausiblenesse gaines friends, and truth gets foes. 
168 Tempce Afem:, ut. Wks. 1731 1. 350 The Generality 
of the House of Commons were carried..with the Plausible- 
ness of the Thing. 1705 S. Ciarxe Dem, Being God ix. 139 
1t might have Objected with much more Plausibleness, that 
the Supreme Cause cannot be Free. 

Plausibly (pld-zibli), adv. [fas prec. + -Ly 2] 
In a plausible manner. 

+1. With applause; approvingly. Ods. 

ig8t Muncaster Positions xii. (1887) 240 His iudgement is 
so often, and so pusibly vouched by the curteouse maister 
Askam. 1593 Suaus. Lucr. 1854 The Romans plausibly 
did se consent To Tarquin's everlasting banishment. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. xxi, 272 We hope tbey wil 
plausibly receave our attempts, or candidely correct our mis- 
conjectures. : 

+2. a. So as to deserve applause, commendably. 
b. So as to win approval; acceptably, agreeably ; 
affably. Oés. 

1612 Br, Hatt. Contempi., O. T.1. iv, Who can hope to 
liue plausibly and securely among so many Cains? 1631-a 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 253 f you preach for 
applause plausibly there is temporall punishment to be 
inflicted on you heere. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 11. xxx. 
179 Having the Faculty of discoursing readily, and plausibly. 

3. With an appearance of truth or trustworthiness; 
In a way that seems true or right ; with fair show ; 
speciously. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 37 They might more plausibly induce 
the common People .. to come down to Whitehall. 1789 
Betsnam £ss, 1. iii. 48 Mr. Hume.. plausibly apologizes 
for Charles 1. 1846 Mas. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 26 In 
England, you may do what you like, provided you do it 
plausibly. Cant your way through life, with the seven 
deadly sins i yeu train. 1884 Dusckiey in Afanch. Exam 
26 May 6/1 The objection might be urged more plausibly 
if the question..were now beard of for the first time. 


Plausive (pl9'siv), 2. Nowvare. [f. L. plaus-, 
ppl. stem of plaudére (see PLAUD v.) + -IVE.] 


| scatter‘d not in eares, but graft 


‘ PLAY. 


1, Having the quality of applauding; expressive 
of approval by or as by applause; applausive. 

1600 Heywoop //you know not me Wks, 1874 1, 202 Those 
plausiue shouts, ee giue you entertaine. 16ax Bratu- 
watt Nat. Embassie (1877) 7 When Pandora had made this 

lausiue Oration. 19753 L. M. Accomplished Woman 11. 4 
They who have a good voice sing where there is an echo, 
with a better grace, because the plausive sound makes them 
more sprightly. 1819 Worpsw. d/a/ham Cove 8 No mightier 
work had gained the plausive smile Of all-beholding Phoe- 
bus! 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Work § Days Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 69 The young graduate .. would... find the air 
faintly echoing with plausive academic thunders. 

+2. a. =PLAUSIBLE I or 2. Obs. 

i601 Snaxs. A/?s Well 1. ii. 53 His plausiue words He 

a tbem To grow there and 
to beare, 1602 — Hawt. 1. iv. 30 By some habit, that too 
much o’er-leavens The form of plausive manners. 

tb. = PLAUSIBLE 3. Obs. 

1601 Suaus. All's Well ww. i. 29 What shall I say I haue 
done? I¢ must bee a very plausiue inuention that carries it. 
1767 Antig. in Ann. Reg. 145/1 The plausive arguments of 
false reasoners. 1820 R. Potwnete futrod. Lavington's 
Exthus, Meth. & Papists Cj, All this under the plausive 
pretext of Toleration. 

Plaustral (plo'stral), a. rare. (f. L.plazestr-une 
wagon + -AL.] Pertaining to a cart or wagoa. 

1762 GoLosm. Cit. WW, Ixxxvi, Whether the grand jury, 
in council assembled, had gloriously combined to encourage 

laustral merit, ] cannot take upon me to determine, 1885 

usuin Pleas. Eng. 138 The carter..is convinced of the 
truth of a plaustral catastrophe at first incredible to him. 

+Plaustrary. Ods. rare. [ad.L. plaustrarius 
belonging to a wagon, as sb. a wagoner; f. plaz- 
streumt Wagon: see -ARY.] A carter, a wagoner. 

1sg2 R. D. Jéypuerotomackia 56b, These two Nymphes 
plaustraries, did take them downe (the contents of the ‘re- 
positorie or cupbord on wheels"] and deliver them..to the 
wayters, /éfd., The first Table beeing chaunged, everie 
thing was bronght backe agayne to the plaustraries, 

Plautine (plotain), z. (ad. L. Plantinus of 
or belonging to Plantus.J Pertaining to, character- 
istic of, or in the style of the Roman comic poet 


| Plautus (died B. c, 184). 


1881 A thenzumt gs Feb. 199/4 The ‘ Miles ’..contains much 
critical matter, not to speak of the Plautine verses which the 
author has included in his aks 1882 A. S. Wiurins in 
Encyel. Brit. XV. 3390/2 At is needless to dwell further 
upon the details of Piautine scansion. 

Plaw, plawe, obs. forms of Phay. 

Plawnoher, obs. forin of PLANCHER sé. 

Play (pl@), sé. Forms: a. 1 plega, Angi. 
pleza, 3 pleze, ple3e, pleay, pleize, 3-7 pley, 
4 plei(e, 4-8 pleye; 4 plai, 5-7 playe, 6 plaie, 
4-play. 6. 1 Merc. plaza, 3 pla3e, plahe, 3-7 
plawe, 4 plau, 5 plaw. y. 3 pleoi, pleowe, ploje, 


| plohe. [OE. plega (plaga, plaga), wk. sb. from 


root of pleg(e)an, -ian, plagian, plagian to Puay, 
.v. As in the verb, the phonology is difficult; 
the OE. forms vary in the vowel: the usnal WSax. 


| plega and Anglian plaza have given the mod, play ; 


the Anglian p/aga gave ME. plake, plawe, and plan. 
The 13th c. y forms appear to mix the two types 
ple(o)ze and plawe.] 4 
I. Exercise, brisk or free movement or action. 

+1. Of living beings: Active bodily exercise; 
brisk and vigorous action of the body or limbs, as 
in fencing, dancing, leaping, swimming, clapping 
of the hands. Ods. or merged in other senses. 

0725 Corpus Gloss. 1477 Palestra, placga. @ goo CYNEWULP 
Crist 743 Pa weard burgwarum, eadgum, ece gefea Apelinges 
plega. @1000 Guth/ac 1334 Lagu-mearg snyrede sehtested 
to hyde, bet se le after sund-plegan sond-lond 
sespearn. a1ooe Cadmon's Gen. 1989 par wees heard 
pleza, wa:lgara wrixl, wigcyrm micel, hlud hildesweg. ¢1050 
O. E. Chron. an. 1004 (MSS. C. & D.) Pat hi neefre wyrsan 
hand plegan on Angel cynne ne gemetton bonne Ulfcytel 
him to brohte. csoso Géoss, in Wr.-Wilcker 414/14 
Gesticnlatio, pleza. ¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom, 211 Clhprea 
ceruisia forum monasterium ..pat on is ple3e, pat oder 
{sic] drinch, be pridde chepinge, ferde chirche. | /d/d., At 
pleje he telded fe une of idelnesse, for al hit is idel pat 
me at plese bibalt..pih and shonkes and fet oppied, wombe 
gossbied. axz290 St, Eustace 280 in Horstm. Altengl. La 
(1881) 217 Pere nes non at pare plawe Wip sheld and spere 
out i-drawe Pat hoere dunt atstode, 4 

b. The gestures made by cock birds to attract 


the hens. ‘ 
1875 ‘Sronenence ’ Brit, Sports 1. 1.i¥. § . 72 The‘ play 
of the capercaillie is very remarkable; it is confined to the 
males, who indulge in it in order to astonish and excite 
the hens. F a 
c, The action of lightly and briskly wielding or 
plying (as a weapon in a contest). Also in com- 


binations, as buck/er-play, sword-play. : 

Beowulf 2039 05 Sat hie forladdan to Sam lindplesan 
swese zesidas. c8so Kentish Gloss., Libera tuta [tua] 
pelta, zefcia Bine plezsceldz. a rooo Waddere 13 Dy ic 3e 
gesawe zt Sam sweordplegan .. wig forbugan odde on 
weal fleon. 1670 Sraryviton Fuvenal 48 [see Sworp-play}. 
1839 Loner. Black Knight ii, In the play of spears, Fell 
all the cavaliers, 860 Dickens Unconm, Trav. vii, Some 
of the sword play being very skilful. 1899 E. J. Cuapmax 
Drama Two Lives, Fir-tree 78, 1 thrust him to earth, and 
he lay there, For all his boasted play. 1901 Dazly Chrom. 
ax Oct. 8/6 The latter's play being very correct, and his 
parries both neat and effective. r , 2 

2. Of physical things: Rapid, brisk, or light 
movement, tisually alternating or fitful; elusive 


PLAY. 


change or transition (of light or colour); light 


motion about or impact upon something. 

1628 F. Geevin Jfustapha Chorus ii. Wks, (1633) 116 A 

lay of Sunne-motes from mans small World come. 1801 

ouruny Thalaba vi. viii, Alternate light and darkness, like 
the play Of sunbeams on the warrior’s burnish‘darms. 1805 
W. Saunoras Alin, Waters 494 This operation always 
admits the play of air upon the feverish body. 18g0 Bavant 
Saw-Afil/ Poet. Wks. 1909) 370 The saw, with restless play, 
Was cleaving through a fir-tree Its long and steady way. 
18795 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 13 Iridescent play of 
eelock @1878 Str G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. (1879) L. 
224 This gives..great play of light and shade, 

b. Short for play of light or colour (us above). 

1698 Favea Acc. £. India & P. 214 You may set it upon 
full scraped Ivory, which graceth the Play of the Stone. 
1815 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 715 The intention of 
foils is cither to increase the lustre or play of the stones, or 
more generally improve the colour, by giving an additional 
force to the tinge, /4id. 716 Tostones or pastes, that have 
some share of play, it gives a most beautiful brilliance. 


+3. (In form flaw.) A boiling up, ebullition. Obs. 


¢1440 Promp. Parv. 403/2 Plaw, or plawynge, dullicto, | 


ebullicio, 1601 Howrann Pliny xiv. xvii, Boile them al 


together at a soft fire, until they bane had ten plawes or . 


walmes, . a A 

4. fig. and ges. Action, activity, operation, 
working: often implying the ideas of rapid move- 
ment or change, variety, etc. (Now almost always of 
abstract things, as feeling, fancy, thought, etc.; 
formerly of persons.) 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, 1. viii. tr4 Without stratagem, But 
in plaine shock, and enen play of Battaile. 1649 J. E[Lei- 
stone] tr. Behmen's Epist. vi. § 44 God hath made all things 
in his Divine pley or operation out of his Spiration. 1800 
tr. agers Chem. ¥. 31a There will be a play of double 
affinity, and a double decomposition will take place. 1837 
Disaaensr Venetia it. ti, That enchanting play of fancy 
which had once characterized her. 
in Library (1892) 1. vi. 232 The playwof evil passions gives 
infinite subjects for dramatic interests. 1895 Jowett Piato 
(ed. 2) J. p. xviii, The lively play of fancy. 

b. Phr. +/# play: actively engaged or employed; 
so out of play, unoccupied, ont of employment or 
office (06s.). Jt fied? play + in full action or opera- 
tion, acting with its full force. 

1661 Pepys Diary 2 Sept., There are endeavours to get 
my Lord out of play at sea. 1669 /6id. 26 Jan,, My !ord 
Privy Seale, whom 1 never before knew to be in so much 
play, as to be of the Cabinet. 1739 Swirt To Fug. Clergy- 
man Wks. 1755 IT. 1. 19 Men who were impatient of being 
out of play, have been forced to..reconcile their former 
tenets with every new system of administration. 1844 Aca. 
Sartu Adv. Mr. Ledbury xviii, The usual bustle was tn full 
play. 3873 Lytton Coming Race vy, There was a huge 
engine in the wall which was in full play. 

ec. Zo hold ot keep (a person, etc.) in play ae 
to hold ot keep (a person) play): to keep exercised, 
oceupied, or engaged ; to give (a person) some- 
thing to do (usually in the way of self-defence or 
delay, as in a contest). Also, to keep (something) 
in exercise or practice (quot. seg): 

1548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VIIT 370, The Capitayn .. 
eo God that the Kynge of Scottes woulde come wyth 
ys puyssaunce, for he woulde kepe hym playe tyll the 
tyme tbat the Kynge of Englande came oute of Fraunce. 
1582 Munoay Eng. Rout. Life 10 They must war within, 
while other holds them Loe with out. 1600 Hontann Livy 
xxvit. xlvi. 662 (He] had by all the devises and policies of 
warre, mocked bim and kept him play. ¢1645 T. Tutrir 
Siege of Carlisle (1840) 12 Forest was the only man who held 
the Cavalliers in play. 1 
come them, or else to hold them play. 1714 Swirt Pres. St. 
Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 207 A struggling faction kept them 
ee i. in play. r809 Markin Gil Blas v. i. » 7 To 
keep my devotion and my wind in play hy the rehearsal of 
an anthem or two. 184” Macautay Lays, /loratius xxix, 
I, with two more to help me, Will hold the foe in play, 
185: J. Ricuaavson in //arper's aie. Je. 234/2 Nothing 
that we have fallen in with,.could hold her play. 

d. Zo come into (t in) play; to come into action 
or operation, become active (formerly of persons: 
ef. b). So lo bring or call into play: to begin to 
exercise, bring into action, make active. 

1650 Wetvon Crt. Fas. / 41 Salisbury tiking not that any 
of Essex his faction shonld come into play. 169s Locks 
Lower, {nterest Wks. 1727 11. 54 Today your new Coin 
comes in play, which is 5 per Cent. lighter. 1706 Baynaro 
in Sir J. Floyer Hot § Cold Bath. u. 336 A Distemper 
in England almost worn out, hut now it begins to come 
in Play again, x Han. Mors Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 
115 Those societies in which their kind of talents are not 
likely to be brought into play, 1842 A. Comas Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 124 The muscutar fibres of the stomach .. 
hext come into eo 1865 Ml. Aanoto Ess. tn Crit. ii. 81 
The intelligence nnd judgment of Mr. Ruskin. .are brought 
into play, 1874 Carpenter Afent, Phys. 1. i. § 3 The 
teaction of his brain upon the impressions which called it 
into play. 

©. Zo make play: in ‘Racing and /funting, to 
excreise pursuers or followers; in Pugilism, to 
deliver blows actively or with effect; hence gevt.» 
to aet effectively, produce an effect; to hasten or 
hurry on. (In quots. 1813, 1889, to keep an adver- 
sary engaged: cf. c.) 

1799 E. Du Rows Piece Family Biog. 1. x52 A pause 
having succeeded. .Mr. Burley thought it a fit time (in the 
Jockey-term)to make his play. 1808 Sorting Mag. XXXII. 
- Gully made Ne y, and planted two other blows on his 

iversary’s head. 31809 /did. XXXII. pate fox .. made 

Play towards Mr. Thellusson’s. 1813 /iid. XLII. 243 A 

young bull of great game, made play for no less than nine. 


ne] Ee Se ac them play front, and reare, it shall be my task to prove that 


| destruction of Monarchy. 


| found no play. 


973 


and-twenty dogs. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. Ixxviil, But I'm 
too late, and therefore must make play. 1857 Hucues 7 ome 
Brown .v, There he goes in, making play with both hands. 
883 Scotsman 11 July 10/1 Fontenoy made play Jo tbe 
distance, where the favourite took the lead. 1889 Dovix 
Micah Clarke 75, V trust that the Duke will muster every 
man he can, and make a until the royal forces come up, 

5, Free or unimpeded movement (nsually from or 
about a fixed point); the proper motion of a piece 
of mechanism, or a part of the living body. 

1653 WaLton Angier ii. 53 Give him [the chub] play 
enongh before you offer to take him ont of the water. 1733 
Tur. Horse-Hoeing ffusb. xxii. 326 Now tbe Distance 
between these two Marks, is the Measure. .of the Tongue's 
Play at the place of pressure. 1778 Jonnson in A/me. 
D'Aréblay'’s Diary Aug. Such a.. restless, fatiguing play 
of the muscles. 1794 Aigerug § Seamanship V1. 270 he 
great length..is an obstacle to the play of the rudder. 1856 
Avtoun Bothwell 1. vii, And felt once more The pulse’s 
stirring play. 1897 Pall Mall Alag. Aug. 526 The girl.. 
was an arch, ogling person, with..a great play of Shatter: 

b. Freedom or room for movement; the space 
in or throngh which anything (esp. a piece of 
mechanism) can or does move. 

1659 Lean Waterwks, 18 Thetwo Buckets. .haveabout three 
feet play, rising and falling. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Frere. 39 
Square Staples, just fit to contain the Bolt with an caste 
Tee 19793 Hexscuer in PA. Trans, LXX XIU. 217 The 
shake, or play, of the screw is less than 3-tenths of a division. 
1858 G. Macnonato Phantastes (1878) 11. xxi. 142 The 
Eyenenittes in the lower part [of the armour] had more 
play, than necessary. 1860 A/erc. Marine Mag, VU. 113 

‘aking care to allow at least an inch of play. 1876 J. Rosr 
Compl. Pract, Machinist xix. 359 Suppose, for instance, 
there was even a trifling amount Ai play in the eccentric or 
any of the bolts, : 

c. fig. and gev. Free action; freedom, oppor- 
lunity, or room for action; scope for activily. 

1641 Mitton Reforne. u. Wks. 185 Ill. 37 Yet to give 


Episcopacy..is not only not agreeable, but tending to the 
1711 Annison Sfeet. No. 160 Pg 
They..form themselves altogether upon Models, without 
giving the full Play to their own natural Parts, 1787 J. 
Vuitaker Mary QO. of Scots Vind. 1. § 3. 24 Those scenes 
..where he might have a play for his activity in cunning. 
1837 Sta W. Hamitton Aletapa. xliv. (1870) IT. 477 All 
pleasure, thus, arises from the free play of our faculties 
and capacities, 1857 Bucke Creréfeatron J. viii. 543 Their 
comprehensive minds would, in that state of society, have 
1888 Bayce Amer, Comune. IL. lit, 325 To 


| 
| 


' allow the fullest play to the Sentiment of State inde- | 


| h play. 
8 Gace West ud. 30 To over- | ean 


pendence. , 
IT. Exereise or action for amusement or diver- 


sion ; and derived uses. 

6. Exercise or action by way of reereation ; amuse- 
ment, diversion, sport, frolie. (In early use some- 
times in bad sense: Vicious or profligate indulgence, 


revelling.) Ad f/ay, engaged in playi 


ng. 

¢ 1200 Trin, Coll, Hout. 55 Vie we..al pese. ies forteten 
blisfulle songes, and ple3je, and leden clenliche ure lif. 13.. 
EE. Adit. P. B. 1502 In be poynt of her play he poruayes 
a mynde. a@1g00 /7still o, es 53 Whon feos perlous 
prestes perceyued hire play. 1450 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 155 That is my play and my gladnesse to be aboute 
hym, and forto do hy'm seruice unto his ease and plesaunce. 
1523 Fitzuere. //156, § 153 It is conuenient for enery man... 
to haue a & game accordynge to his degre. 1562 Kow- 
notuum Cheasts Aj, Most men are geuen rather to play 
then to studye, 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1v. 404 A Tiger, who by 
chance hath spi’d In some Purlieu two gentle Fawnesat play, 
xgrz Anautunot John Kull 1. iii, John patalle loved 

1818 Byaon C&A. f/ar, tv. cxli, But where his 
rude hut by the Danube lay There were bis young barbarians 
all at play, There was their Dacian mother. Proverd, All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. Ss 

B. ©1430 /éymtns Virg. 111 Coeesse, & seie to hir no sawe 
To make hir for to synne assent, Ne please hir not with no 
nyce plawe, But kepe weet cristis comaundement. 

y. ¢raos Lay. 20844 Pan voxe benne he hid baldest..& 
hafed his fulle ploze [e ae pleay] & fu3eles inoze. 

+b. Enjoyment, pleasure, joy, delight; a sonree 
of delight. Oés. 

1340 Ayend. Hi nemep and usep be lostes ulessliche 
and pe plejes pet be be vif wyttes comeb. 1362 Lanct. 
P. Pi, A. xt. go Pat pi play be plentevons in paradys with 
aungelys. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst, xvi. 363 Alas! and walo- 
way! my child that was me lefe ! My luf, my blood, m: 
play, that neuer dyd man grefel rg0j Duwaaa Thistle 
& Kose 181 Our peax, our play, our plane felicite. 

B. cxg00 Laud Troy-dh. 15358 Achilles than & his ffelawe 
Rode so forth with mochel plawe. fe 

c. Amorons disport; dalliance; sexual indul- 


gence. Now rare or Oés. 

arxooe Riddles xxi. 28 (Gr.) Ic wid bryde ne mot haemed 
habban, ac me bars hybtpteyan geno wymed. ¢1400 Rov. 
Rose 4876 The pley of love, for-otte seke. @ 1435 Cursor AT. 
9247 (Trin.) Mathan gat Jacob in pleye, [acob loseph sop to 
seye. 1865 Ranpotru in Tytler //ist. Scot, (1864) ITT. arg 
He knoweth himself that he hath a partaker in play and 
game with him. 1667 Micron /. £4. 1x. 1045 Till dewie 
sleep Oppress’d them, wearied with thir amorous play. 

B. ¢1250 Gen. § £r.537 Wapmen bi-guonen quad mester, 
bi-twen hem-seluen bun-wreste plaje. 

. 7. Jest, fua, sport (as opp. to earnes¢); trifling. 
Often in phr. i play. 

1300 Cursor M. 2836 Bot al pat loth to paim can sai, 
Pam thoght it was not bot in. plai. ¢2386 Cuaucza 
Clerk's T.974 Grisilde quod he as it were in his pley, How 
liketh thee my wyf and hire beautee? c1g20 Lyne. Assem- 
dty of Gods 1662 Chaunge from ernest in to mery, play. 
t§00-a0 Wunpar “oems xxxiii.27 To sum man thair it was 
no play The preving of his sciens. 1513 Moar Aich. //f 
(1883) ‘60 The king .. made her answer part in ernest, 
part in play merely. 1613 Puacuas Pilerirage (1614) 367. 


PLAY. 


I desire not sacrifices and inwards, these are plaies. Afod. 
ia cetera? only saiditin play. (More commonly 
in fun. 

B. a1300 Cursor AT. 18167 (Cott.) Hell and ded..O pair 
pride thoght pam litel plau And gaf a cri wit mikel au. 
€3380 Sir Tristr. 310% ae sche wil in plawe, And say bou 
comest fro me. c¢xzas Spec. Gy Warw. 15 If pu louest 
more worldes god Pan god pim-sellelin bi mod, Pu shalt hit 
finde an yuel plawe. 

b. (ay of words: a playing or trifling with 
words; the use of words merely or mainly for the 
purpose of producing a rhetorical or fantastic effect. 
Play on or upon words: a sportive use of words so 
as to convey a double meaning, or produce a fau- 
tastic or humorous effect by similarity of sound 
with differenee of meaning; a pun. See also 
WoRrD-PLAY. 

1739 Hume Hum. Nat. (1874) 1.11 ii. 339 To confess. that 
human reason is nothing huta play of words. 1798 Fexaiaa 
Mlustr. Sterne, etc. Genius 278, | cannot suspect so excellent 
a poet as Buchanan, of any intentional play on the words 
ingenium and genius 1810 D. Stewaat Philos, LZss. 
iii. 123 A childish play upon words, quite foreign to 
the point at issue. 18g0 Roarrtson Sermr, Ser. it. ix. 
ig It was..no mere play of words which induced the 
apostle to bring these two things [fulness of the Spirit and 
fulness of wine, Eph. v. 18] together. 1871 FREEMAN Norm. 
Cong. VV. xviil. 174 To a Latin or French speaker the name 
of Urse might have suggested an easy play upon words. 
188 Jowetr Thucyd. 1. Introd.14 The Speeches of Thucy- 
dides everywhere exhibit the antitheses, the climaxes, the 
plays of words. .of the rhetorician. 

8. (with 42) A particular amusement or diver- 
sion; a game, a sport. Now rare or Obs. 

ajzoo Efinal Gloss. 577 Ludt ditterari(t!, staebplezan. 
971 iickl. fom. 99 Heora bliss & heora plezan waron 
swide zenihtsume. 13.. Gay Warw, (A.) 812 He pat hest 
doh pat day, Per he schal winne pat play. 13.. Cursor JM. 
28146 (Cott.) Caroles, iolites, and plaics. ¢1g00 Maunoev. 
(2839) iii. 17 For joustynges, or for other pleyes and 
desportes. a 1533 Lo. teeweae fluon Vii. 178, 1 shall 
cause thee to he assayed at y* playe of the chesse. @ 1533 
— Gold. BR. M. Aurel. (1546) C vijb, Dyuers persounes 
were assembled in the hygh mountayne Olimpius, to cele- 
brate the playes. 1588 Suans. Z. 2. £. 1. iii, 78 All hid, 
all hid, an old infant play. 1659 D, Pent Sprov. of Sea 
418 When the Sea was calm, they were at their sports and 
Be yes. 1728 T. Sureinan Perstus iii. (1739) 44 ‘The Boys 

sata Play of puching Nuts into a narrow-mouth'd Vessel. 
1798 Jane Austen Morthang. Aéé, i, She was fond of all 
boy's plays, 1841-4 Emerson Fss., Experience Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 178 The plays of children are nonsense, but very educative 
nonsense. 

B. a 1325 Leg. Kath, 106 Ne luuede ha nane lihte plahen 
{z.r, plohen). ¢ rxg0 Gen. & Er. 3575 Moyses cam ner and 
sa3 Sis plazes, And dis calf, and dis ille lajes. 

b. A country pleasure-fair or wake. dial, 

1847-78 Hacuiwett, P/ay...a country wake. Somerset. 
1886 STEVENSON Atdnapped xxii, Like people lifting weights 
at a country play. . 

+9. éransf. An act or proceeding, esp. of a 
crafty or underhand kind; manner of action, method 
of proceeding ; a trick, dodge, ‘game’. Os. (exc. 
as in 32). 

a@ 1300 Cursor Af, 16898 Par bes an iuel lai, 148x Caxton 
Reynard iii. (Arb.) 7 Maister reynard .. bygan to playe his 
olde playe (orig. Ai speelde sijn onde spect), flor he had 
caught kywaert by the throte. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxx. 183 3it_ was the pepilt pane for sic playis. 16.. 
Locke (J.), The answerer on his side makes it his play to 
distinguish as much as he can. 1902 Eng. Theophrast. 184 
When a man has any notable defect about him, ‘tis the best 
of his play to try the Humour, if he can turn it into 8 
fashion. 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir F. Cope 151 ln case they 
keep only to their strong Passes, which hitherto has been 
their * Play’. 

A. 1397 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5 
come pi moderes tuber plawe 
pat pus is ybro3t of dawe. as 

+b. A device of magic, a trick of conjuring, or 
the like. Ods. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 3803 Yiff 1 now made a newe 
pley, ffor to take the sonne away. 1450 Aferfin 362 Than 
seide the mayden, that he stiolde make yet a-nother pley 
that nener myght faile. 

10. The carrying on or playing of a game. 

1450 Myac 336 Bal and bares and suche play. @ 1850 
Christis Kirke Gr. 1. i, Nowthir at Falkland on the ne, 
Nor Pebtis at the play. 1610 Suaxs. 7g. v. i. 186 What 
is this Maid, with whom thon was't at play? 1673 Tewrre 
Observ. United Prov. Wks. 1731.1. 76 Ro Man_at Play sees 
a very great Game..unexpectedly Jost, but he is apt to con- 
sider, whether it could have been saved. 1736 Gaay Statius 
1. 32 Phlegyas the tong-expected play began. 1736 in 
Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 17 The weather proving very 
rainy, they were forced to give over play. 1882 Daily 7¢/. 
24 June, Play was very slow,..twenty minutes being con- 
sumed in getting ten runs. am SS 

B. 13.. Guy Ware, (A.) 3176 Michel y desire pi tone to 
hane. Go we togider wip game & plawe. 

b. Manner or style of playing; skill in playing. 

1531 Exvot Gov. 1. xxvi, If fortune brynge alwaye to one 
man iuell chaunces, whiche maketh the playe of the other 
suspected. 1773 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1% ) 91 The 
match of cricket,..showing great play on both sides. 1824 
Scort St. Ronan's xviii, Lord Etherington scemed at first 
indoleotly careless and indifferent about his play. 1850 
"Bat ‘Cricket. Atan. 101 His ‘forward play’ is .. peculiar. 
1883 G. A. MacDonnewe Chess Life-Pictures 366 Eliciting 
his opponent's best play. : P . 

c. A point in playing, a special device in @ 
nec. ia 9 le's Games fpr. 41 If you win that 

x ones S/oyle's Gant é 
Tee, your next Playset aebrow out tbe Queen of Trumps. 


Vpe pin owe heued it ssal 
a ssedinge of bi hroper blod 
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d. Jn play: said of a ball, etc. = being played 
with, being used in the course of the game. So 
out of play. Wence play, transf. (in Cricket and 
Football), that part of the ground within definite 
boundaries in which the game, or the chief part of 
it, is carried on. f 

9 in‘ Bat’ Cricket. Man. (1850) 56 Tf the striker touch.. 
the ball while in play. /bfd. 60 The fieldsman must return 
the ball so that it shall cross the play between the wicket 
and the bowling stump. ow Westm. Gaz. 12 Dec. 7/a 
Walton tried another big kick, but the ball fell in play, and 
was well returned by Strand-Jones. 


e. Phr. + Ball play (obs.), boy’s play, child's 
play: applied to anything that involves very little 
trouble, or is of very little importance ; a very casy 
or {rifling matter. (See BALL sé.! 21, Boys’-PLAY, 


Cup sé. 18.) Formerly also with @ (see 8). 

a3225 Ancr, R. 184 Al_nis bute ase bal pleowe [4/S. C 
ploze]. 1386, etc. [see Cuicp sd. 18), ¢ 1450 tr. De Jet 
tfattone Wi. Xxxvii. 107 Lorde, pis is not o. days werke ner 
children pley, but, pat more is, in bis shorte worde is inclu- 
did all perfeccioun of Religiose folke. 1560 Daus tr. Sle7- 
dane’s Cont, 179 The persecution of thys yere was but 
a balle playe in comparison of that. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm, Tint. 246/1 Yo make this allegerte, is but a boyes 
play. 1849 Macaucay //is¢. Eng. iii. 1. 322 Elderly gentle- 
men who had seen service which was nochild’s play. 1850 
Scoressy Cheever’s Whalem. Adv. v. (1889) 74 This towing 
of captured whales is no boy’s play. 

+f. In the game of Beast: see quot. O?s. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gantester xxv. 1 53 They make three 
heaps, the King, the Play, and the Triolet...He that wias 
most tricks takes up the heap that is called the Play. 

1l. sfcc. The playing of a game or games for 
money or other valuable stakes ; gaming, gambling, 

at Floriz & Bl 376 3erne he wule pe bidde and preie 
pat bu legge be cupe to pleic. 1580 in Stanyhurst’s 
Aéneis, eve. (Acb.) 153 By losse in play men oft forget 
Thee duitye they dooe owe, 1683 Evetyn JZenn (1857) 11. 
194 He has lost immense sums at play. 1710 in Loud. Gaz, 

0. 4754/4 William Bradbury, Esq.; Deputy Groom-Porter 
will open his House... to Morrow.., to keep Play for all 
Persons of Quality and Gentlemen, being the only Person 
authorized so to do. 1969 Frertus Lett. i. (1820) 4 A young 
nobleman,.. ruined by play. 1845 MeCuLrocu 7a.ration 
i. vill, (1852) 325 During the carnival, when, from the 
excitement of the season, the extent of play is always the 
greatest, - ns 

12. In phrases fair play, foul play: rarely /é¢. (in 
sense 10); usually fg. (in sense 9) action, conduct, 
dealing: see Fain a. 10c, Foun a. t4b. So 
+ false play, treacherous dealing (obs.). While the 
play is good (Sc.), before the situation becomes 
serious, dangerous, or unpleasant. 

€1440 Gesta Rom, |x. 248 (Harl. MS.) Tristing .. that the 
lion wolde have I-made a foule pleye withe be lorde & withe 
be lady. 1867 Marcet Gr. Forest 84 He is good in finding 
out false play or adulterie done. a 1586 Sipney Arcadia 
tl. (1ggo) 181 b, To preuent any foule play that might be 
offered vnto me. 1595, etc. [see Fain a toc). 1610, etc. 
[see Fout a. 14 b). 1678 Butter Hud. itt. ii, 1068 We threw 
the Box and Dice away, Before y‘had lost us at foul Play. 
1770 C. jeunes Placid Man v1. iv, She endeavoured .. to 
give both sides fair play. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. xxxvi, 

‘ome, laddie, spent while the play is good; you're too 
yanve to bear the burden will be laid on you else. 1853 

vitON Aly Novel 1. xii, In strict truth, it was hardly fair 
play—it was almost swindling. 1888 Daily News 14 Feb. 
3/4 Jlis hat and bag being missing has given rise to the 
conjecture of foul play. Mod. Se, Stop now while the play 
is good; you have gone far enough. 

18. [from the notion of recreation, sense 6] Cessa- 
tion or abstinence from work; the condition of 
being idle, or not at work (as of workmen on 
strike, or out of employment); ée flay (Sc.), 
holiday from school. 

, Won Snaks, Al's Well 1. i.23 A father..whose skill.., had 
it stretch'd so far, would hane made nature immortall, and 
death should haue play for lacke of worke. 1723 Woorow 
Corr, (1843) IIl. 33 There was never a schoolboy more 
desirous to have the play than 1 am to have leave of this 
world. 78 Mrs. Monracu in Doran Lady Las? €. vii. 
(1873) t73 The doctor allowed me to ask a play for the boys, 
which made them very happy. 1826 J. Witson Woct. Arby. 
Wks. 1855 I. 150 You imicht hae gicn him the play the day, 

I think, sir, you micht hae gien him the play. 1845 DisrarLi 
Sybil (1863) 116 When miners and colliers strike they term 
it going to psy 1866 Rusuin Crown Wild Olive 20 Down 
in the black north country, where ‘play’ means being laid 

ate sickness, 1892 Daily News a5F eb, 8/7 The question 
of ‘play’ [is] to be discussed at the next aatcrane: {which) 
will settle the question how long the cessation of work is to 
last. 1900 Strain Elmslie's Drag-net 281 it was Suiterday 
miornin’—they get the play frae the school. 

Iii, Mimic action, dramatic performance. 

14. A mimic representation of some action or 
story, asa eps npon the stage, etc.,a dramatic 
or theatrical performance. + Rarely without article, 
Dramatic performance, acting (quot. ¢ 1325). 

€893 K. Actereo Ovos. vi ii. §2 Wearp eft Godes wracu 
Romanum, ba hie zt hiora theatrum weron mid heora 
plegan. ¢1325 Poent Times Edw. ff 285 in Pol Songs 
(Camden) 336 Hii ben degised as turmentours that comen 
from clerkes plei. ¢ 1380 Wycuir IV&s. (1880) 429 As men 
seyen in be pley of sork. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 2923 Hit is 
wondur to wit of wemen pe .. prese vnto playes 
pepull to beholde. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 12 

his yere beganne a gret pley from the begynnyng of the 
worlde.., that lastyd vij. dayes contynually. 1601 J. MAN. 
sincuam Diary (Camden) 18 Wee had a play called Twelve 
Night. 1767 Woman of Fashion 1. 96, 1 went to the Play, 
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as they call it—Play, indeed! Faith, Brother, I think it 
was past a Joke. 1868 Hexrs Realmah xvii. (1876) 475 
Give me some good plays to go to, played by great players. 
1871 Mrs. H. Wooo Dene 1/ollow xx, The tale that Master 
Jarvis told was as good as a play. . x 

b. transf. A performance, proceeding, piece of 
action (in real life). 

1581 Petrie Guaszo's Civ. Conv, 111. (1586) 172 b, The Count 
saide nothing to it, but..attended the ende of the play, 
1849 THACKERAY Pendennis xiv, This little play being 
achieved, the Marquis of Steyne made..two profound bows 
..aud passed on, ane . 2 

15. A literary composition in the form of dia- 
logue, adapted for performance on the stage with 
appropriate action, costume, and scenery, in imita- 
tion of real events ; a dramatic piece, a drama. 

1440 ae Parv. 4o4ft Pley.. bat begynnythe wythe 
myrthe, & endythe wythe sorowe, ¢vagedia, 1530 Patscr. 
255/2 Playe an enterlude, farce. /bid., Playe of sadde 
matters, moradité. 184a-3 Act 34 & 35 f/en. Viti, c.1 By 
.. balades, plaies, rimes, songes, and other phantasies, sub- 
tilly and craftcly instructing his highues people. 1602 ad 
Pt. Return fr. Parnassus wW. Vv. (Ath) 58 Few of the vni- 
uersity pen plaies well, they smell too much of that writer 
Ouid, fa talke too much of Proserpina and Juppiter. 
1712 STERLE Spect. No, 266 p2 A Scene in one of Fletcher's 
Plays. 1806 R. Cumpertand Alent, (1807) 1. 203, 1 had no 
expectation of my play being accepted. 1892 Tennyson in 
Meu. (1897) 11.423, Lhave just had a letter from a man who 
wants my opinion as to Seinen Shakespeare's plays were 
written hy Bacon. 1 feel inclined to write back, ‘Sir, don’t 
be a fool . 4 P 

IV. 16. Performance on a musical inslrument. 
rare. ? Obs. (Usually playing. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 5514 Pere he harpede so wel bat he 
payde al the route. .. After mete po hii nolde nammore of is 
pley Jlii 3eue him siluer vor is gle, & lete him go is wey. 
¢ 1407 Lyva. Reson § Sens. 1762 In his lifte honde A flowte 
he helde..'Ther with to pipe and make play. 164a ‘TASMAN 
Frnt. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 133 The play which 
they heard was much like that of a Jews-Trump. 1755 
Jonsson, Play, n.s.,.8 Act of touching an instrument. 

V.17. atirtb.and Comé., as (in senses 6-11) play- 
bell, -hole, -hour, -maller, -place, -season, -spell, 
-lask; + play-tdle, -ruined, -wearted adjs.; (in 
senses 14 and 15) Play-concett, -~fable, folk, -gull, 
-haunter, -judger, -lover, -poct, -reader, -story, 
-taster, -wriler; play-writing sb. and adj. ; play- 
acting, the acting of a play or plays, dramatic 
performance; play-actor, an actor of plays, a 
dramatic performer (= Actor 4,PLAYER 4); hence 
play-actorism, action or manner characteristic of 
a play-actor, theatrical or affected style or per- 
formance; play-actress, a female actor of plays 
(= Actress 2); play-bird, a tame bird used ns 
a decoy for catching wild birds in a net, in con- 
nexion with a play-dine and play-slick; play-bone, 
ahone played with : = KNUCKLE-BONE 2b; + play- 
boy, 2 school-boy actor; play-club (Golf), a 
wooden-headed club used in playing the hall off 
from the tee, a driver; play-debt, a dcht incurred 
at play, a gaming debt ; +play-dreaser, one who 
arranges plays for acling; + play-end, an end 
of a speech from a play, a ‘fag’; play-field, 
+ (from 14) a field in which a play is acted; (from 
to) a field for playing in, a playground; play- 
jobber, a writer of plays for hire; play-line, a 
line or cord attached to a play-bird (q.v.), by 
means of which it is ‘ played ’ or caused to flulter 
so as to cnticc other hirds into Lhe net; play-map, 
a dissected map for playing with, a puzzle-map; 
play-mare (Sc.) = HOBBY-HORSE 2; play-money, 
money won by play or gaming; play-monger, 
a dealer in, i.e. writer of, plays; play-right, the 
author's proprietary right of performance of a 
musical or dramatic composition; play-seer, one 
who (habitually) sees plays, a playgoer; play-stick, 
a stick upon which a play-bird (q. v.) is tied by a 
loose knot; play-table, a gaming-tahle. See also 
PLAY-BILL, -BOOK, etc. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets vii. 184 The habit of *play- 
acting .. never wholly expired. 1903 Daily Chron. 16 Oct. 
pla Elizabeth Inchbald, beloved of playgoers in her day 

th for her play-writing and her play-acting. 1633 Paynnr 
Histriomastix ## vijb, If any *Play-Actors or Spectators 
thinke themselves injured by any censure I have here past 
upon them. 1893 F. F. Moore / Forbid Banns 138 We 
are more or less play-actors, 1851 CaaLvLe S/erfing n. vii. 
156 Sterling’s view of the Pope.. doing his big “play- 
actorism under God's earnest sky. 3867 — Remi. (1881) 
II. 187 Our main revenue three or four (?) years now was 
lectures; .. Detestable mixture of prophecy and play-actor- 
ism. 1822 Cossrrr Weekly Ree. 30 Mar. 773 ‘Vo those 
daughters..he gave a late *play-actress for mother-in-law ! 
1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret t.i, Did you ever hear that 
our mistress was a play-actress when our master married 
her? 1878 M. Browne Pract. Taxidermy ii. 26 An im- 
portant actor in the performance is the ‘ *playbird ', which is 
a bird braced by a peculiar knot or ‘brace’..on an arrange 
ment called the Bares fbid. 27 Directly birds appear, 
the playline is smartly pulled, which hasthe effect of jerking 
the playbird upwards, while at the same time it flutters its 
bt to regain its perch. This motion is mistaken by the 
wild birds as a natural proceeding; they accordingly alight 
around the playbird, 1630 B. Jonson Wezu Jn 1. 1, Pretty 
boy ! Goes he to school?.. He prates Latin, An it were a 
parrot, ora *play-boy. 1857 Chambers’ /nforim. People V1. 


| and pittifull verses. 
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693/2 The *play-club is forswi ine ote tee, and is further 
used throughout the green if the ball is lying fair, and the 
distance more than a full drive from the hole you are 
approaching. 1673 [R. Leicn] Zvansp. Reh. 22 This we 
took for a *play-conceit ill transpros’d. 1712 Avotson Sfecé, 
No. a She has several *Play-debts on her Hand, which must 
bedischarged very suddenly. 1760 Foote Minort. Wks. 1799 
1, 241 They wou'd as soon now-a-days pay a tradesman’s 
hill, as a play debt. 1887 Ssectator 8 Oct. 1333 Agreements 
.-they would regard as Englishmen regar pes Cone 
1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v, iii. 225 Arraigned vpon the 
Statute of Seavey the name of Demetrivs Fannivs, 
*play-dresser and plagiary. {Cf 111. iv. 339 One Demetrivs, 
a dresser of plaies about the towne.] 1599 — Cynthia's Rev. 
1v. i, Letting this gallant expresse himselfe. .with *play-ends 
1868 Mitman St. Pand's xi. 373 The 

indecencies of their heathenish and idolatrous *play-fables. 
1368 Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 463 Heir begynnis the 
Proclamationn of the Play, made be Dauid Lynsayis, of 
the Month, Knicht in the *Playfeild. 1883 Besant Ad in 
Garden Fair (1886) 22 This forest play-field. 1764 Foorr 
Patron us. Wks. 1799 1. 354 The words the *playfolk were 
talking. 1610 f/isévfo-m. 11. 308 Give your *play-gull a 
stool, and my lady her fool, And her Usher potstos and 
matrow. 1634 Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 49 It 
speakes ouely of the expenses of common *play-haunters at 
publike playes and theatres. 1880 Carnecie Pract. ie 
8 The traps will have to be set in the runs and about the 
*play-holes (7. ¢., burrows only used, as their name implies, 
for playing or for use during the day). 2857 Hucnes Zone 
Brown Pref, (1871) 11 His *play-hours are occupied in 
fagging. 1899 IWestm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 2/1 Melodrama written 
hy the most adroit *play-jobber of our times. 167a Lacy 
Dumb Lady Prol., Though such things pass on those that 
sermons heur, Ie will not do with *play-judgers, I feur. 
31878 *Play-line [see play-bird]. 1825 Corertoce Aids 
ake (1848) I. 16 Draw lines of different colours round the 
different counties ,, and then cut out each separately, as in 
the common *play-maps that children take to pieces and 
put together. 4820 Scott Addot xiv, Here one fellow.. 
performed the celebrated part of the hobby-horse, so often 
alluded to in our ancient drama. Nofe, This exhibition, 
the *play-mare of Scotland, stood high among holyday 
gambols, 1581 Sroney ce is Poetrie(Arb.} 67, J have lauished 
out too many wordes of this *play matter. 1705 VANBRUGH 
Confed, 1. iti, *Play-mouey..amongst people of quality, is a 
sacred thing, und not to be profaned. 1593 é. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 132 A professed iester, a 
Hick-scorner, a scoff-maister, a *playmunger, an Inter- 
juder. 1885 Afanch, Exant.g Apr. s/s A miserable poverty 
of invention on the part of the playmonger. 1781 Cowrer 
Charity 538 Perhaps the man. .had no other “play-place for 
his wit, 1884 J. Corsorne /Zicks Pasha 188 The river and 
its banks are the play-place of the crocodile. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Envy (Arb.) 512 ie must needs be, that he taketh a 
kinde of *plaic-pleasure, in looking vpon the Fortunes of 
others, 1633 Payvnne Histriomasttx (title-p.), Wherein it is 
.. evidenced .. that the protenicn of *Play-poets, of Stage 
Players ; together with the penning, acting, and frequenting 
of Stage-playes, are untawfull, infamous and misbeseeming 
Christians. “1711 Suarress. Charact, (1797) TIT. 289 To do 
justice to our “play-readers, they seldom fail to humour our 
ts in this respect. 1891 Martineau in Law Times 

C. 250/1 A musical composition, the copyright and “play- 
right of which had expired by effiuxion of time. 1696 Pod, 
Ballads (1860) 11. 55 For converts and bullys, And *play- 
ruin‘d cullys. 1773 Avpison Guard. No. 120 P 3 The day 
lies heavy upon her until the “play-season returns. 16; 
J. Rutrea Cia To Rdr. (1650) 4 This age consists of suc 
*Play-scers. 1861 L. L. Nose /cebergs ag5 Allowed a 
*play-spell, perhaps a long yellow holiday. 1878 *Play- 
stick [see play-bird} 1858 Lytton What will he dot. iti, 
He contrived to cut up that “play-story. 1848 Tuackeray 
Van, Fair \xv, The day after the meeting at the *play- 
table. 1905 AMacur Mag. Dec. 102 The enormous extent of 
Fox's transactions at the play-tables is of course recorded. 
1832 [R. Catrermoce] Becket?, etc. 191 Sunk to rest Like a 
e claynwenicd child. 1644 Mitton Ladue. Wks. (1847) 1017/1 
This would make them.. perceive what despicable creatures 
our common rhimers and *playwriters be. 1766 Foroyce 
Serm. Yug. Wom, (1767) 1. iv. 155 The common herd of 
Play-writers. 1809 Maruin Gil Blas vu. xiii, po [Hel 
exercised his genius at one time in somets or ballads, at 
another in “play-writing. 

Play (plé'),v. Forms: a.1 ples(i)an, (pleos-), 
Angel, plezian; 2-5 pleie, 3 plaizen, pleie, 3-5 
pleize, pley3e, 3-6 pley(e, 4-7 plai(e, playe, 
4- Play, (6 plee). 8.3 Azxg/. plezian, pleag(i)an, 
3 plage, 4-6 plaw(e, 6 Sc. pla, 7-9 dial. plaw. 
y. 2-3 plozje(n, 3 pleoze, pleowe, pleuwe. 
Pa. t. and pple, played: pa. t. t plegode, -ede, 
-ade, pleogede; plazgade, pleagade; plegde, 
plegede. Pa. t. and pa. pple. often contracted ; 
pa.t. 3-5 pleide, 4-5 pleyde, Sc. plait, 4-8 plaid, 
6 playd, pled, Sc. plade, 7 plaide; pa. be 
4 pleide, 6-7 playd, 6-8 plaid. [OE. plggan, 
-can, -tan, plagian, plegian, corresp. to MDu. 
pleyen, pleten, playen to dance, leap for joy, te 
joice, be glad (Verwijs and Verdam). As to its 
relation to OS. plegan, Du. plegen, Ger. pflegert 
‘to have the care of, take charge of, attend to, 
cultivate’, ‘to be in the habit of, to he wont or 
accustomed to’, see below. The OE. verh is 
recorded in several diverging forms, so that it is 
difficult to determine its original type and the 
conjugation to which it belonged, The usual WSax. 
form plegian gave ME. pleie(z, later plate(t, 
play ; the OE, plagian in Anglian texts gave the 
northern plawe, plaw. The y forms in 2-3 plecz, 


ploxe, pleowe, plewwe appear to mix the fwo. 

The primary senses under each of the following branches 
were already in OE., and the order of their development 1s 
more or ’#sv infcrential; but all the uses of ‘ play’ are seen 
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to arise naturally from a primary notion ‘to exercise, 
bestir, or busily occupy oneself’, the line of development 
having been here determined by the recreative or divertive 
purpose of the exercise. In the miners’ * play’, the sense of 
exercise or busy occupation disappears, and the word 
(sense 153 ¢f. Pray sé, 13) comes to mean 'to cease work, 
to be idle’, The same primary notion, developed in quite 
a different line, accounts for the continental senses of 
plegen, pflegen, ‘to have cure of, take kindly charge of, 
cultivate’, and ‘to be in the practice or habit of', notions 
which evidently imply occupying oneself busily about a 
thing or person, and habitually exercising oneself in an 
action.] c J 

I. ‘Yo exercise oneself, act or move energetically ; 
actuate, excrcise (a craft, etc.). 

+1. itr. To exercise or occupy oneself, bestir 
one's self, be busily engaged; toact, operate, work. 
Oés. exc. with allusion to other senses. 

6960 Laws Edgar c. 64 (Thorpe Laws il. 258) We laerab 
Sat preost ne heo hunta ne hafecere ne tarflere ac pleze on 
his bocum, 971 Slickl. Jfont. 85 Pis is se ilca be ee cage 
for his deabe plegodest. 1377 Lane. 7. P/, B. ut. 307 Eche 
man to pleye with a plow pykoys or pee 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr. ut. xxiv. 116 (The air) susteyneth the hyrdes feeyng 
that so plnye with their wynges and meue them so moche 
al aboute therin that they disporte them..therin. 1484 
— Fables of /Esop v. ¥, Now shalle we see who shalle 
playe best for to preserne and saue hym self, 1581 Savite 
Lacitus, Agricola (1622) 194 Agricola hauing vnderstood by 
spies what way the enemies had taken..commandeth the 
lightest horsemen and footmen to play on their hackes and 
maintaine the skirmish. a 1586 Sioney Ps, xutt. i, So my soul 
in panting playeth, ‘Thirsting on my God to look. 1646 Sin T. 
Browne /send. Eg. i. x. (1686) 28 There is an invisible 
Agent, .. who plays in the dark upon us. 1677 Temrie JV&s, 
(1731) 11, 453 Thus 1 believe that Affair plays at present. 
1883 Romanes Ment. Evol. Anint. iii, 34 There is no doubt 
that the hemispheres are able to ‘play down' upon these 
ganglia as upon so many mechanisms. 


tb. Toclap with the hands; also/rays. to clap 


(the hands). Oés. 

e8us Vesp. Psadter xivi.a Alle diode puaea mid hondum 
lomnes gentes plaudite mantbus). [bid. xevii. 8 Flodas 
pieziad mid hondum [fuming plandent mantbus], a 1000 
Elene 806 (Gr.) He mid bam handum eadig and agleaw 
upweard plegade. a1z00 £. £, Psalter xcviili], 8 Stremes 
sal plaie handes, samen, a13a5 Prose Psalter xlvili}. 1 3¢ 
alle folk, plaiep wyp hondes; gladeb to God in voice of ioie. 
a1y0 Hameote /salter xlvi.1 All genge playes with hend. 

G. To strut, dance, or otherwise display itself, 

as a cock bird before the hens. Also p/ay zp, 

1965 Treat. Dom. Pigcons 4 Cocks will often play to, and 
disturb the others as they sit. /érd., Allowing eighteen 
inches between shelf and shelf, that powters may not be 
under the ee of stooping for want of height, for in 
that case they would contract an habit of playing low, which 
spoils their carriage. 1768 G, Wiite Seddorne xvi, (1853) 68 
In breeding time the snipes play over the moors, piping and 
huniming. 1892 Cornk. Mag. July 37, 1 have put black. 
cock up here many years ago, one of my woodland friends 
having invited me over to see them play up, 


2. intr. Of living beings: To move about 
swiftly, with a lively, irregular, or capricious motion; 
to spring, fly, or dart to and fro; to gambol, frisk ; 


to flit, flutter. 
agoo Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfisc plegode, glad geond 
garsecg. a 1000 Cadmon's Gen. 724 (Gr.) Swa hit ra on 
tnnan com, hran zt heortan, hloh pa & plegode bode hitre 
peed. ¢xa00 Trin. Coll. Hom. aay oat child on his 
lisse witezede; for hit floxede, and pleide to-jenes hire. 
aias Ancr, R. 94 Auh ancren..schulen .. lihture beon & 
swifture & ine so wide scheakeles pleien ine heouene, 
e127 Lay. 26941 And hit gan to da3ez3e And pe deor to 
pleoye. 1300 Cursor Af. 23342 On sunni dai To se fixs in 
awater plai a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 45 In May hit 
murzeth when hit dawes, In_dounes with this dueres 
Iawes, 1611 Bint od x!. 20Surely the mountaines bring 
im foorth foode; where alf the beasts of the field play. 
1667 Mu.ton P. £. vit. 410 On smooth the Seale And 
bended Dolphins play. 1767 G. Waite Selborne 9 Sept. 
(t853) 29 Bats drink on the wing .. by sipping the surface, 
as they play over pools and streams, 1869 [uircwac. Lett. 
(1881) II. 209 He played about them like a bee, only to trke 
in honey for his art-cell. d ‘ 
b. trans. To get or bring fnto something by 


playing or fluttering. 
1657 tr. De Fnitatione p. ix, Larkes. .play themselves into 
the Fowlers net. 


3. intr. Of things: To move briskly or lightly, 
especially with alternating or irregular motion, as 
lightning, flame, leaves in the wind, etc. ; to change 
or alternate rapidly, as colours in iridescence or 
prismatic refraction ; to pass gently around, or strike 
lightly upon, something, as waves, wind, light, etc. ; 
todance, flutter, flicker, glitter, ripple, vibrate, sway 


lightly, ete. Also fig. 

1590 Srensea /, Q. 1. i. 34 Thereby a christall streame did 
fently play, Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth 
alway. 1891 Stans, 1 fen. VI, v. tii, 62 As playes the 
Sunne vpon the glassio streames, Twinkling another counter- 
fetied beame, 1638 Juius Paint. Ancients 18 The inward 
Imaginations that doe continually stirre and play in our 
Mindes. 1664 Power £.rf, Phifos. Pref. cj, The Magnetical 
Atoms continually playing about them. 1697 Drvorn 
Virg. Georg. w. 432 When Western Winds on curling 

Waters play. 1726 SHELvocKE Vey. round World 418 
You'll see in the night a sort of faint ae tig flashing 
and pla: ing..in that part of the Horizon. 1797 Irs, Rave 
curre /fadian i, Her fine hair was negligently bound or in 
asilk net, and some tresses that had escaped it played on 
herneck. 1827 Wittis Heating Daughter Fairus 33 The 
breaking waves (i ‘dlow upon the beach. 1847 Emeanson 
Repr. Aten, Shaks, Wks. (Bohn) 1. 364 Shakespeare, Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, saw the splendour of meaning that plays 
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over the visible world. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt, 
xlii, The tempest still played around us, 1859 Tennyson 
Geraint & Entd 1533 A splendid silk... Where like ashoaling 
sea the lovely blue Play'd into green. 1869 Hucnes Alfred 
Gt. xxiii. 296 Alfred allows his fancy to pla 
idea. 1871 H. Ainswortu Tower Fill, v, 
vee upon her thin lips. 

. transf, To exhibit a play of light or colour, 
_ 1698 Faven Ace. £. india & P, 14 A Rose Diamond that 
is very thick, it's fee to set it close upon the Ivory, and it 
will play very well. 

ce. To kcep moving to and fro. rare. 

1gx3 Sir E. Howaap in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1 T. 217 
Barges .. to play up and down betwen Dover & Caleys. 
1716 B. Cuurcu Hist. fAilip's War (1865) 1.79 The other 
Canoo play'd off to see the event, and to carry tydings if 
the Indians should prove false. 

4. intr. To bubble and roll about as a boiling 
liquid; to boil. Ods. exc. dial. 

{in this sense s/aw is frequent dialectally, even where 
play is used in other senses.) 

argoo Sir Beues (MS.E) 3455 Poo hit dede sebe and 
playde faste. c1q00 Sloane A/S. 3548 If. 16b, Put it ynne 
2 cowdrun ful of water, and layt yt play longe perin. 1513 
Dovuctas Fxeis vi. iii. 120 Sumi spedis to graith haite wattir 
besely In caldrouns playing onthe fire fast by. 17ar Keuiy 
Se. Prov. 106 ¥nir words will not make the Pot ee 181 
Piexen Now-a-days Misc. Poems f. 124 Their walth.. Wil 
ne'er gar Simon's pat play brown. 

8. 1440 Promp. Part. 403/2 Plawyn, as pottys, d:dlio, 
ar4so Stockh, Med. ALS.1. 56 in Anglia XVII. 
296 Take a porcioun of whete-bren, And as it plawyth, cast 
ber in. ¢1460 Play Sacram. 664 In to the Cawdron 
fwylle yt Cast, I shalle..putt yt down that yt myght plawe. 
1674 Rav S. 6 £. C. Words 74 To Play, spoken of 2 pot, 
kettle or other vessel full of liquor, i.e. to boil...In Norfolk 
they pronounce it slaw. - 

b. érvans. To cause to boil; to boil. Now dia/. 

0. 61420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 42 Fyrst play by water with 
hony and salt. 14.. Nodée B&. Cookry (x882) wo Sett it 
down and play it up with cow mytk tilf yt be enoughe. 1533 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V1. 42 A lesser lede to play growte in. 

B. @ 1450 Stockh. Aled, ATS. 54 in Anglia Vit . 296 Tak 
and plaw it ouer be fyir. @ 1825 Foray Voc. &. Anglia, 
Plaw, to parboil, 

5. intr. To move, revolve, or oscillate freely 
(usually within a definite space) ; to have its proper 
nnimpedcd movement, as a part of any mechanism, 


or of the living body; to bave free play. 

1595 Sans. Fokn mm. iv. 132 Warme life playes in that 
infants veines. 1614 B. Joxson Bart. Fair 1. ii, You 
should get this chayre let out o” the sides, fur me, that my 
hips might play. 16a7 Carr. Samiti Seaman's Grant. ti. 
The Viller playeth in the Gunraome. 1664 Power Arf. 
Philos... a4 You may see their heart play, and beat ver 
orderly for along time together. 1669 Stermy Afariner's 
Afag. vu. x, 16 | Hold] the Instrument... Horizontally as neer 
as you can, that the Needle may have es to play toand 
fro. 1715 Desacutiras Fires /enpr. 130 Two fron Eyes 
for the ends of Axis to play in. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 15¢ The Condyles.. play in the Cavity. 1825 J. 
Nicuotson Oferat. Alechanie 670 The engines .. have a 


round the 
© smile ever 


cogged wheel, playing in a rack, which is laid _as one of | 


the rails of the road. 1881 ld/ Near Round XXVIL, 294 
The molars..play vertically on cach other like a pair of 
scissors, 1888 Baver Amer. Comme, 1. xliv. 145 To inquire 
how the organs of government which have been described 
play into one another in practice. 

6. frans. To cause to play; to ply. 

a. To wield (something) lightly and freely ; to 
keep in motion or exercise; to actuate, operate, 
work (any instrument). Zo play (a good) knife 
and fork, to eat (well or heartily): see KNIFE AND 


FORK 1; so fo play a good stick, to fence well. 

x R. Harvey Pl, ere. (1 590) 3 Thy late Customers, 
which play more sacks to the mill, haue brought greists or 
jests at least wise to be ground. 1713 STEELE Guard, No. 
50 ? 2 The dexterity,.consists in playing the razor, with 
a nimble wrist, mighty near the nose without touching it. 
1727-41 Cuamarers Cyel, sv. Organ, One of these hydraulic 
organs; with two men.. seeming 20 pune the water which 
pss it. 1748 SMottett Red. Rand. (1812) 1. 47 You hear 

¢ plays a good Ifiddle-Jstick. 1788 J. May Jrad. & Lett. 
(1873) 88 Five hands at work...Two playing the whipsaw. 
Ya 1800 in Daily News 11 Juty (1892) 2/5 If... he is a toler- 
able good boxer, can play a good stick. 1848 THackrRray 
Van. Fair xiii, The Colonel plays a good knife and fork at 
tiffin, 188s Fllustr, Lond. News 28 Nov. 548/1 The dining- 
hall.. where the occupants. .played ‘knife and fork '. 

+b. To deal with; to treat. Ods. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (WW. de W. 1495) 1. cxli. 153 b/1, 
I haue done many offences to my god, the whyche he 
playeth mekely, in yeuynge vnio me example. 1584 Lopcr 
Alarum agst. Usurers 1a The vsurer that Poe all this 
rie, wilf yet be counted an honest and well dealing man. 
159 Z Kine On Jonas (1618) 619 It is a great mastery, 
each eneca, to playa mankindely, 

ce. To discharge, fire, let off (artillery, etc. (o71 or 
1spon persons or things), also fireworks); to cause 
(a fonntain or the like) to play. Also fig. Ia 


quot, 1881, to fire upon (an enemy). 

195 Suaks, Fokx 11. i. 385 Their battering Canon charged 
to the mouthes,..I'de play incessantly vpon these Indes, 
1670 Corton £sfernont. 1.156 [He] plai’d so many Cannon- 
shot into the Town, that not a man durst appear. 168 
Bunyan ex War xii, The gate from the top of which the 
captains did play their slings at the enemies, 1713 J. 
yes tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 197 To play a Spout still 

igger,..there must bea large Le 19713 AopiIson Guard, 
No. 132 Pp 6 She played upon him so many smiles and 
glances, that she quite wenkened and disarmed him, 1741 
G, Roussinros tr. Pertot's Rew. Portug. 83 There should 
be fireworks ready to be play'd off. 1759 CAron. in Ann, 
Reg. 62/2 Playing their hand-grenades and swivets to excel- 
lent purpose. 1790 Laws of flarvard Cotl, as lf any 
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Scholar. shall make bonfires..or Py, off fireworks, 1999 
G. Smit Ladoratory I. 25 Avoid .. a damp, foggy, rainy 
or windy night, to play your rockets. 184 Nicuott in 
Owen SWellesley's Desf. (1877) 530 They opened a battery, 
which they continued playing until 3 o'clock. 188r Crark 
Russet Ocean Free Lance 1. iv. 154 We kept playing the 
enemy with round-shot. : i 

td. To oe es to finish (liquor). Ols. slang. 

1596 Snans. 1 Afen. EV, ww iv. 18 When you breath in 
your watering, then they cry hem, and bid you play it off. 
1607 Duknen fests to make Merle Wks, (Grosatt) 11. 350 
He requested them to play off the sacke and begon. 

e. Angling. To give play to (a fish); fo allow 
(it) to exhanst itself by pulling against the line. 
Also fig. 

ae Ricuarvson Paniela (1824) 1.69, 1 .. soon hooked a 
lovely carp. Play it, play it, said she; I did, and brought 
it tothe bank. ae? Best Angling (ed. 2) 40 He seldom 
breaks his hold, if your tackle is strong and you play him 
properly. 1856 Kanu Act. Expl, 1. xxx. 414 The victim.. 
is played like a trout by the ae reel, 1895 Pall Mail 
Mag. Nov. 367 But where would be the spore of laying the 
fish rosea! H. Wann £leanor 97 Eleanor i played 
her with much tact, and now had her in her power. 

f. To cause to move or pass lightly, flutter, 
glitter, etc. (see 3); to exhibit with brilliant effect ; 
to draw lightly upon a surface. 

@19716 Soutn Serm. (1744) X. 357 When the allurement of 
any sinful pleasure or profit plays itself before him. 1742 
Vounc Vt. Th. v. 903 ‘Tho’ Fortune too (our third and final 
Theme), Asan Accomplice pee her gaudy Plumes, 1746-7 
Heavey Afedst. (1818) 127 She plays her lovely changes, not 
to enkindle dissolute affections, but to display her Creator's 
glory, 181a K, H. in Aaaminer 25 May 329/1 The lines 
are played over the furms with .. freedom and taste. 1843 
E. Jones Seas. & Event 54 Should prudes ulame my dress, 
oh f all beautiful braid, Yellow, crimson, and green over it 
shall be play‘d. 1892 A/ectr. pos Hiei 16 Sept. 285/2 The 
search-light began to play 2 dazzling ripple Bisa their line 
from end to end. E 

7. intr. To operate artillery, to fire (on or ufon 
persons or things); also said of the artillery, or of 
a mine, etc.: To be discharged or fired. 

1601 R. Jounson Avngd. 4 Comnew, (1603) 56 They never 
cease playing with their Ordinance, till they have laide all 
levell with the ground. a1627 Haywaano Four VY. héiz. 
(Camden) 55 Theartiflerie plaied and the footemenskirmished 
most part of the daie. 1628 Dicay Voy. Ateddit. (1868) 23 All 
this while the fortes played vpon the boates and our shippes. 
1633 Starrorp fac, Wid. 1, ix. (1810) 116 When wee looked 
that the Cannon should begin to play. @ 1649 Daum. or 
Hawtn. fdea Wks. (1711) 221 The mine going straight, there 
lacked nothing hut some match to make it play. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 53? 11 Vhe Cannon on each Side began to play. 
1748 in G. g eldon fist. Deerfield, Afass. (1895) 1. 564, 
T played away with our cannon and small arms for an hour 
He 1777 Watson PAilip 7f (1839) 515 His cannon had 
hardly begun to play upon it, when Vidossan, the governor, 
retired age the garrison into the castle. 1894 Lo, WorsELey 
Life Marlborough Vi. 18: Another battery..which Marl- 
borough erected to play upon the south-eastern bastion. 

Jig. 1709 Hearnk Collect. 11 Nov, (O. H. S.) 11. 306 He.. 
playd particularly lin his sermon}..upon the Bp. of Sarum. 

b. Of a firework: To be fired, to go of (fg. 
in quot.). 

1762 Goupss. Cit, §#7. li, Vet it (a farce] played off, and 
bounced, and cracked, and made more sport than a firework. 

8. intr. Ofa fire-engine, fountain, etc.: To emit 
a jet of water, to spout. Also said of the water, 


or of the person, e. g. of a fireman, 

1666 Bovte in Phil. Trans, 1.233 The Cock would play 
altogether on that side, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1.9 A great many Fountains, where the Water-works, 
playing very high, render the place altogether delightful. 
17tz Aovison Spect. No. 5 P 3 There are several Engines 
filled with Water, and ready to play at a Minute’s warning. 
1855 Macaunay //ist, Eng. xii. 1f1. 166 The fountains 

layed in his honour. 1860 Dickens Uncomim. Trav. iv, 
He fire-engine maker. .having brought out the whole of his 
stock to play upon its last smouldering ashes 1889 Century 
Mag. Apr. 929 The firemen were not permitted to play on 
the flames, . 

9. trans. To practise, perform, do (some action) ; 
+to ply, exercise (a craft) (oés.); to perform, 
execute (a movement); usually (influenced by II), 
to perform or practise in the way of sport, deceit, 
etc. (a trick, prank, joke, etc.: const. on, for, or 
with simple re In mod. use also with off 
(?expressing complete or successful action: see 


Orr A. 5). ee 

o139r Cuavcer Astrol. it. § 40 Vif thow wolt pleie this 
craft with the arisyng of the Mone, loke thow rekne wel her 
cours howre by howre. ¢1400 Gamelyn 307 Whan Gamelyn 
the yonge thus hadde pleyd his play. ¢1425 Cursor Sf, 
16623 (Irin.) And sipen in his honde pei sett: a muche! 
greet rede And to him pleidena bobet. 156% Yack Fnegler 
in Hazl. Dods/ey UL. 138, 1 know that he playeth you many 
alike prank. 1603 Suaxs. Sfeas. for Sf. \ ii. rat Man... 
Plaies such phantastique tricks before high heauen, As 
makes the Angels weepe. 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 17 For fear he should play me some trick, I dis» 
sembled. 178a Coweer Gi/fin 134 Thus all through merry 
Islington These gambols he did play. 1815 W.H. Iretanp 
Scribéleomania 190 note, The hoax play off some years 
back, by the late commentator Steevens. 1890 W. A. 
Watiace Only @ Sister 201 Only sometbing very important 
would have made you play this game. 


b. Se. collog. 
1826 J. Wien, Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 L. 134 See ane 


[tiger] play spang upon you .. and gar ye play tapsalteeric 
ower a precipice. ; : 
IL. To exercise oneself in the way of diversion 


or amnpsement. 
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10. intr. To employ or exereise oneself in the 
way of amusement or recreation; to amuse or 
divert oneself; to sport, frolic. (Formerly in 
wider sense than now, including any kind of 


recreation, e. g. dancing.) + 

¢897 K. Aiterep Gregory's Past. Cul. 391 We. wiernad 
urum cildum urra peninga mid to plegianne. ¢950 Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt. xi. 17 We sungun iub & ne plegde se. €1175 
Lamé, Hout. 7 Pa children plozeden in pee strete heriende 
ure drihten. @1300 Cursor Af, 12275 lesus went him for 
[.r. forth] to plai Wit childir on an halidai. ¢2330 R. 
Brunng Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3845 Elydour porow a wode 
schold wende, ffor to pleye by o ryuer. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Frankl, T, 169 Hire freendes .. schopen for to pleyen som- 
wher elles. ¢1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 14 eee moder 
listeth to play with her souking childe. 1576 E. nz Vere 
Fayre Fooles Poems (Grosart) 72 To playe with fooles, oh, 
what a foole was I, 1632 Mitton L'Adlegro 97 And young 
and old com forth to play On a Sunshine Holyday. | r7q2 
Grav Eton 52 Regardless of their doom The little, victims 
play! 1840 J. H, Newman Par. Sernt, (1842) V. iii. 35 To 
make professions is to play with edge tools, 1856 Frovpe 
fist, Eng. (1858) (. it. 131 The gardens of the Alhambra, 
where she had played asachild, | 

+b. To enjoy oneself, be joyful or merry, re- 

joice; esp. in reference to the bliss of heaven. Ods. 

e1aj30 dfali Meid. 41 Ah schulen ai hifore pe pleien in 
hevene. @1a7z Luve Row 133in O. L. Afise. 97 Alle heo 
schule wyp engles pleye some and sauhte in heouene lyhte. 
€1374 Cuaucer Axel. & Arc. 321 For nowe [ a and 
now I playe. 1377 Lanct. ?. Pi. B. xvi. 256, F loked on his 
lappe, a lazar lay bere-inne Among patriarkes and profetes 
pleyande togyderes. 

G. To sport amorously ; exphem. to have sexual 

intercourse. Cf, Puay s6.6¢. Now rare or Obs, 

a1000 Riddles xliii. 2 (Gr.) Ic seah wyhte wractlice twa 
undearnunga ute plegan hamedlaces, ¢1a50 Gen. & Hx. 
2016 His wif .. One and stille d03t hire gamen Wid ioseph 
speken and plaizensamen. ¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 2617 Tristrem 
wip Ysoude lay..And wok And plaiden ay bitvene. 1375 
Barnour Bruce v. 542 Throu vomen that he vald with play. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj, Which for a lytel syluce 
made her to synne and playe with a pryour, 1592 Suns, 
Ven. & Ad. 124 Be bold to play, our spart is not in sight. 


1667 Mitton ?. £. 1x. 1027 Now let us play .. For never | 


did thy Beautie..so enflame my sense With ardor to enjoy 
thee. 

+11. a. ref. To amuse or disport oneself: =10. 

c1ag0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 349/148 Pat pis child scholde wende 
an hontingue, to pleizen him. @1300 Cursor Jf. 3025 fe 
breber bam Bia tamer 1386 Cuaccer JJeld, p 2 He 
for his desport is went into the feeldes hym to pleye. 
e1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode w. ix. (1869) 181 A crooked staf 
me lakketh..and a bal to pleye me with, c1qgo Dork 
Atyst. xvii. 212 Go we..’Vo_playe vs in som othir place, 
e¢1530 Lo. Berneas Art. Lyf. Bryt. (1814) 37 Arthur.. 
humbly requyred both hys fader and moder .. to giue hym 
licence to go play hym a season ont vf that conntrey. 1646 
E. Flssner] Afarrow Mod. Divin. (ed. 2) 171 We may go 
play us then, and work no working at all. 1651 Baxtea 
tnf, Baft. 182 When you have plaid your self with your own 
absnrd fictions. ‘i ’ 

+b. érazs. To furnish with the means of playing ; 
toamuse. Ods. rare. 

1570 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 192 Some of the leves of 
the said bookes the said wyffes toke away with them, ta 
play their children withall. 

ce. To bring 2/e some condition, ete. by playing 
or sport. 

1642 Fuurer /foly & Prof. St. wv. xix. He playeth 
himself into Learning before he is aware aie! om 

12. intr. Play with; To amuse oneself with, 
sport with; to touch or finger lightly, or move 
slightly with the hand (a material object) by way 
of frivolous amusement; to reat (anything) lightly 
or frivolously; to dally, trifle, or toy with. In 
quot. 1827, to do what one will with, to manage 
according to one’s pleasure. (See also 13 b, 14.) 

cr2z00 Vices §& Virtues 135 Ne Sat hie nawht de hande 
oat mid stikke, c¢xz205 Lay. 17335 Pus be vnwise 

ing plazede[¢1275 pleoyde] mid worden. @ 1225 Ancr. R. 
76 3¢ pat pleied mit te worlde, nulich on nout iheren, 1340 
Hampote Pr. Conse. 1307 When welthe of be worlde with 
be plays, Sek pan gude consayl wyth-alle. ¢1400 Laud 
Trey Bk. 6248 When he his cosyn ded saw, Him lyked 
noght with Ector plaw. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 1613/1 
Than will he call it no seriptnre, as he plaith with the 
pystle of sainct Tames. 1650 Baxtea Saints’ K. uv. § § 
(1651) 95 As children, we play with our meat when we 
should eat it. 1782 Cowpea Table Talk sos, k play with 
syllables, and sport in song. 1827 HaLtam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. x. 263 It required adexterous management to play 
with the army. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 1. viil 
jo4 Montaigne..could thus afford to play with life, and the 
abysses into which it leads us. 

13. z¢tr. To do something which is not to be 
taken seriously, but merely as done in sport or 
frolic; to trifle z1/#. 

1382 WvcLir Gen. xix. 14 And he was seen to hem as 
pletynge to speke. — Prov, xxvi. 19 The man that gilendeli 
no3eth to his frend, and whan he were ca3t, shal sey Pleiende 
1 dide [1z88 Y dide Beil 1484 Caxton Fables of 
Aisop Vv. xv, Loke hyther, callest thow this a playe.. now 
Ishalle shewe to the how thow onghtest not to playe so 
with thy lord. 1545 AsciiAm Jo.roph. (Arb.) 97 TI Gieaic 
of teachynge to shoote in Englande, causeth very manye 
mén to playe with the kynges Actes. 184a Maaayat Perc. 
Keenex,\'d recommend you not to play with ‘ post captains‘, 
said Captain Bridgman, ‘ 

b. Play an or upon (t+ with) a word or words: 
to make playful use of a double meaning of a word, 
by way of sport or jest; to pan. Also ¢vams. in 
causative sense : see quot, 1865. 
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1593 Suaks, Aich. 77, 11. i. 84 Can sicke men play so 
nicely with their pames? 1596 — Merch. V’.1t. v. 48 How 
euerie foole can at vpon the word, 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 125 ‘They play often _upon words, 1861 Wricit 
Ess. Archxol. Il. xxiil. 231 The wit or ingenuity of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers was chiefly exerted in playing 
upon words. 1865 Busnnetu Vicar. Sacr. u,v, A practice 
on words that plays them into inferences not contained in 
their meaning. 1876 Trevetyan Afacaulay 1. iii, 134 He 
did not play upon words as a habit. : 

+e. Play upon: to return or recur faneifully to 
(a phrase, ete.); to dwell upon by repetition; to 
harp on, Ods. 

1605 CaMpEN Rest. 14 Giraldus Cambrensis..played vpon 
these verses. 1646 Sin T, Browne Psend, Ep. 1. 1x. (1686) 
26 Playing much upon the simile. 

14. intr. To make sport or jest at another's 
expense; tomock. Play with (+ at, + or, + upon): 
to make sport of, make fun of, ridicule, mock at; 
to befool, delude. Now rare or merged in 12. 
(Cf. also 30 a.) 


€1000 AE.eric Gen. xxi. g Sarra heheold hu Agares sunu 
wid Isaac plegode. ¢ 1205 Lav. 16554, & pet pine hired- 
childeren pleien (¢ 1275 pleoye] mid pissen hunde scotien 
mid heore flan & his cun scenden anan._ 1382 Wvctir /sa, 
Ivii, 4 Vp on whom pleiden jee? 11388 On whomscorneden 
3e2] 21533 Lo.Berners Gold. Bk. AS. Aurel. (1546) K kviijb, 
All ye togyther there present played, and gested on me. 
e1sso Curr AZa?Z. ii. 16 Then Herood seing yt he was 
plaied withal bi y® wiseards, ¢ 1586 C’ress PemBroke /’s, 
Lxxxix. xili, Of ‘all his haters none, Bat boasts his wrack 
and at his sorrow plaieth. 1611 ‘Tourneux Ath, 7'rag. 1. ii, 


‘That same heartlesse thing ‘That Cowards wilt be bold to . 


play upon. 17.. Pore (J.), 1 would make use of it rather to 

lay upon those I despised, than to trifle with those I 
loved. 1844 Ales, Browninc Lay of Brown Rosary 1. vi, 
In asternness quoth she,‘ As thou play’st at the ball art 
thon playing with me?’ 

th. ve. with of: To make fun of, mock at. Ods. 
¢1489 Caxton Slanchardyn xxiii. 75 But iapeth & playeth 
her self of they that ben amerouse. 
c. ¢rais. To make sport of. co//ag. 

1891 E. Kixctake Austradian at Hf. 117 Those who pass 
their lives in the bash generally have their heart in the right 
place, though they dv love to play a new chum. 

15. zztr. To abstain from work ; to take a holi- 
day. [A special development of sense 10.] Now 
dial, (esp. of workmen on strike or out of work). 

1377 Lanet. #. PZ. B. Prol. 20 Some putten hem to be 
plow, pleyed ful selde. 1430-40 LypG. Bockas 1 ix. (1554) 


19 b, A conuencion By enterchangyne, y' eche should reigne | 


a yere The other absent to play & cum no nere. 1542 
Recoroe Gr. Artes (1575) 443 A Mason.. played 12 dayes 
and wrought 28 dayes. 1568 Grarton Chron. If. 889 They 
neuer Zane their enemies one day to rest or play be the space 
of .xx. dayes, 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor, 132 b, 
Suely where nothyng is blameworthy their Pardon may 
goe play. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry JV. 1v. 1. 12 Master Slender 
is let the Boyes leaue to play. 1800 //udl Advertiser 
24 May 4/2 The men will often play on a Monday. 2806 
Horton Course Afath. 1. 139 A workman was hired for 
20 day's, at 3s. per day, for every day he worked; hnt with 
this condition, that for every day he played, he should 
forfeit 15, 1892 Spectator 16 Apr. 52y/1 This Yorkshire 
idiom means to cease work from any cause whatever. A 
man ill with rheumatism told me that he had been ‘ playing’ 
cight weeks. 1894 Daily News 13 July 7/7 OF the 70,000 
men ‘ playing * 40,000 are non-unionists, 

TIT. To engage in a game ; and derived senses. 
16. trans. ‘To exercise or employ oneself in, 
engage in, practise (a game or definite form of 
amusement). Also in various figurative expres- 
sions: see GAME sé, 5, also Bo-rgerp, Duck axp 
DRAKE, Fast AND LOOSE, HANDY-DANDY, ete. 
¢ 888 K. Evereo Boeth. xxxvi. §5 (6] Da cild..manizfealde 
pleann plegiab der hi hyriad ealdum monnum. c¢ 1280, 1297 
see Game 5d. 5, 3h]. @1300 Cursor AL. 16623 (Cott.) And 
wit him pai plaid sitisott, And badd pat he suid rede Quilk 
o paim him gaf pe dint. 1369 Craucer Dethe Blauuche 
618 For fals Fortune hath pleyd a game Atte ches with me. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv, 404/2 Pleyyn buk hyde, axgulo. 1576 
Fremine Panopl. Epist. 350 The common games plaide and 
practised at Olympus. 1635 Jackson Creed vit. xxxi. § 7 
As the proverb is, by-standers sometimes see more than 
they who play the gaine. 1679 Estadi. Test 6 The After- 
game they had to play..was to be managed with..Skill, 
1796 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 33/1 Next morning the match 
was played out. 1838 Dr Morcan Ess. Probab. 111 We are 
entitled to conclude that..the games played were each not 
less than 3 to 2 in favour of the bank. 1866 Mrs. GasKeLt 
Wives § Dau. xiii, He taught young ladies to play billiards 
on a wet day. 1885 Zises (weekly ed.) 13 Feb, 16/4 The 
young men played fives against the tower. 

b. To play the game: i, e. according to the rules, 
fairly ; hence to ‘ play fair’, act honourably. co//ag. 

1889 [see Gamer sd. 4c]. 
(Mfattese Cat) ‘Play the game, don’t talk’; the Maltese 
Catwhickered. 1904 Daily Chron. 2 May 4/5 Men do not 
talk about their honour nowadays—they call it ‘playing the 
game’. 

c. To represent or imitate in sport; to make 
pretence of; to practise or deal with in a trifling 
way or as if for amusement, not seriously. Also 
with of. c/, to pretend, make believe (¢ha/...) 
for sport or amusement. 

€1386 Cnaucer Shipman's 7. 233 Or elles that we pleye 
A pilgrymage, or goon out of the weye, 18a: Lama Lira 
Ser. 1. Old §& New Schooimaster, The noises of children, 
playing their own fancies, ae) W. Puiiuips Speeches vi. 
re We do not play politics, 1875 LoweL. Sfenser Prose 
Wks. 1890 IV. 324 Children who play that everything is 
something else. 1890 S¢. Wicholas Mfag. Oct. 1007 We 
played that we were gypsies. (Cf. 19.) 


1898 Kivuinc Day's Work 248 | 


PLAY. 


17. intr. To engage or take part ina game: In 


Cricket said esp. of the batsman. : 

c1205 Lav. 8134 Summen pleoden on tauelbrede [c 1275 
Somme pleoide mid tauel} ¢ 2320 Séx Trist7. 310 A cheker 
he fond bi a cheire, He asked who wold play. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avian xxi, The euylle..whiche doo no thynge 
hut playe with dees and cardes. a1548 Hatt Chron, 
Hen. V'41\, The Dolphyn..sent tohym [Henry V]a tunne 
of tennis balles to plaie with. 1562 J. Heywoon Prov. 
Epigr. (1867) 163 He pleyth best that wins. 1687 A. Lovet 
ur. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 34 Though they play for nothing, 
yet they take great pleasure at play. 1750 Cursterr. Lett. 
(1792) II. 334 A man may play with decency; but if he 
games he is disgraced, 1866 Koutledge’s Every Boy's Ann, 

5 The batsman must play with additional care. 1884 
th C. Buxner in Heyes fag. Jan. 305/1 Well played, 
sir! 1884 Brien in Litlywhite'’s Cricket Ann, 3 The last 
named. . playing in his best style. 

b. spec. To play for stakes, esp. for the sake of 
gain; to game, gamble. 

rsx Churche of Vuell Meu (Pynson) E vij, They that 
make, sell, hye. .the dyce, the cardes, the tables... They that 
serve the players... they y' lende them money for to play. 
1899 Suaks. fen. V, tt. vi. 119 When Lenitie and Crneltie 
play for a Kingdome, the gentler Gamester is the soonest 
winner. 1615 STeruens Zss. § Char, Gamester (1857) 169 
If he plaies upon Ticket, he knowes you are..not able to 
exact, though hee resolves to pay nothing. 1789 CHARLOTTE 
Suita £thetinde (1814) l. 13, He has had the character of 
playing monstrous deep. 1809 Matin Gil Blas vit. xii. 
P8 Playing for his last stake. @18z2 Bentuam Deontol. ii. 
(1834) II. 125 Every gamester who plays upon equal terms, 
plays toa SiS eae: E - 

. imper. Pay! In Cricket, said by the bowler 
as a call to the batsman immediately before the 
delivery of the ball (formerly, by the umpire to the 
whole of the players at the beginning of each 
innings); also in Lawn Tennds by the server at 
the beginning of each serviee. 

1787 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) p. xiii, When the 
umpire shall call ‘play’, the party refusing to play shall lose 
the match. 1837 Dickens Péckw. vii, * Play ', suddenly 
cried the bowler. 1869 Noutledge's Every Boy's Aun. 639 
‘Play’ again called, we commenced our innings. 

a. transf. In Cricket, said of the ground or 
‘wicket’, in reference to the effect of its condition 


upon the play. 

1866 Routiedge’s Every Boy's Ann. 355 The ground will 
afterwards play as differently as possible, 188: Daily 
News g July 2 The wicket did not seem to play particularly 
well. 

e. flay or pay: a sporting phrase meaning that, 
if one party to a race or other match fails to ‘play’ 
or engage in the match, his backers have to pay as 
if he had lost. Henee p/ay or pay dct, a bet holding 
good whether the horse runs or not, 

18a1 Sporting Mag. YX. 55 A man gammons himself most 
truly, if he makes play or pay bets. 1877 H. Smart May 
or Pay viii, I gota letter to say that the regiment had been 
wild enough to back me, ran or not—play or pay, as itis 
termed, which means that they will have to pay their 
money even if I don’t run, 

18. fig. or gert. To aet, behave, conduct oneself 
(in some specified way); chiefly in special phrases, 
as: a. To play fair: to play according to the 
rules of the game, without cheating; also, by ex- 
tension, to do the thing regularly, to act jastly or 
honourably. b. Zo play false, foul, foully; also 
to play a person false: to cheat in a game or 
contest; to deceive, betray. c. Zo play into the 
hands af (formerly also fe play something zzfo 
the hands of): to act so as to give an advantage to 
(another, either partner or opponent). d. Zo play 
it on (cf. 9): to play a trick upon, take in, eheat ; 
so ta play (low) dow oi, to take a mean or unfair 
advantage of. (slag or collag.) So to play an (or 
with) bath hands (see Hand 56, 40); fo play on or 
upon the square (see SQUARE). Cf. also 16, 34., 

xgss Latimer Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 44x They think 
that other, hearing of such men's going to mass, do see or 
inquire of their behaviour there; and thus they play wilily, 
beguiling themselves. 1 B, Jonson Cynthia's Kev. sly 
If she have play’d loose with me, I’li cnt her throat. 

a. c 1440 Vork Dfyst. xxix. 365 Playes faire in feere, and 
I schall fande to fest it With a faire flappe, and per is one 
and per is ij. 1603 Suaks, Meas. for Af 11.4. 141. 1763 
C. Jouxston Reverie I. 153 They will imagine that you do 
not play fair. 1866 Mrs. Chenenn Wives § Dau. vi, He'll 
get a..fellowship if they play him fair. 

b. 1579 Lviv Euphues (Arb) 98 Venus played false. 
1sgo~ {see Fatse B. 3). 1605 Suars. Afacd. mi i 3 Thou 
hast it now, King, Eawdor Glamis, all As the weyard 
Women promis‘d, and I feare Thou playd’st most fowly for't, 
1680 Otway Orphan Ww. iii. 1420, I fear the Priest has plaid 
us false. 1773 Suertian Rivals u. ii, You play false with 
us, madam. 1884 7rmes (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 13/3 Appeat- 
ances might play them false. 1893 XV. & O. Sth Ser. 1V. 
534/ If my memory does not play me false, I have also 
seen the paper in the Gent. Mag. " 

@. 1708 tr. Bosnan’s Guinea 32 If the Enemies them- 
selves had not seasonably plaid an Opportunity into our 
Hands. 1753 Hanway 7'raz. (1762) 1. vi. Ixxxv. 393 W hat- 
ever we play into their hands, is a losing game lo this 
country. 1 Matrin Gil Blas vu. xv. P 4, 1 suspect 
the clerk of the kitchen and my steward of playing into 
one another's hands. 1878 H. Hi. Grsps Ombre 24 He will 
hold the balance between his friend and the Ombre playing 
into the band of one or the other so as to divide the tricks 
equally between them, 1 Frovor Cesar iii. 29 The 
pours which he had played into the hands of the mob to 
obtain, 
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d. 1871 13. ante Heathen Chince iii, Vet he played it 
that day upon William And me in a way 1 despise. 1882 
= Flip ii, It's playing it rather low down on the old man, 
1894 Onting (U.5.) XXIV, 288/1 ‘This peed it on our 
pursuers very neatly, 1904 Marcy Cozettt God's Gd, Man 
xxi, 1 always do my best not to play down on a woman, 

19. P/ay at: a, To engage or take part in (a 
specified game or diversion; nlso fig.): = 16. 

1a97 R. Gtouc, (Rolls) 3965 Wib plevynge (v.77. pleynde, 
pleizinge] atte tables oper atte chekere, 41300 toria 
§ Fl. 344 Penne he wule,.bidde pe pleie at be escheker. 
€1440 iproiih: Pare, 404/2 Pleyyn at the bal, pifiseddo, 
nt Hatt Chron., fen, Vi71 98h, On saterday the kyng 
& the E:nperor playd at tennice at the Bayne. 1560 Davus 
tr. Sfeidane's Commt, 290 To passe away the time, the Lant- 
grave playeth at the cardes. 1596 Suans. Merch, V. i 
32 If Hercules and Lychas plaie at dice Which is the better 
man. 1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 742 Our men plaied 
at foot-bafl with them of the Hland. 1728 Morcan Aleters 
Il. ii, 232 His Majesty.. really never appeared better pleased 
than wien playing. at Loggerheads, provided there was 
a Prospect of his being a Gainer. 1853 Lytton A/y Novel 
1, xi, There, two can play at that game! 1884 /d/ustr. 
Lond. News Christmas No. 22/1 ‘I'm afraid, doctor, we are 
playing at cross questions and crooked answers’, sald Fred. 

b. To represent in sport; to amuse oneself with 
an imitation of: = 16.c. 

1840 Macaviav Clive Ess, (1887) 527 There is stilla Mogul, 
who is permitted to play at holding courts and receivin; 
petitions. 1849 — //ist. Eng. v. 1. 613 In their childhood, 
they were accustomed to play on the moor at the fight 
between King James's men und King Monmoauth’s men. 
1895 Miss Svmonps Stud. Prejudices vii, Though she had 
often played at sentiment, no man had ever touched her 
heart. 

20. frans. with personal object. a. To play 
against; to contend against in a game. 

€1430 Batayle of Egyngecourte 281 ta Haz E.P. PM. 
3104 We will play them euerychone, These lordes of Eng- 
Jande, at the tenys. 1832-8 Waaren Diary Physic. (1844) 
MI. iii, 175 ‘1 play you for a hundred pounds, Doctor |’ 
said Sir Henry; ‘and give you a dozen!" 1899 7it-Bits 
8 Apr. 21/t Charles Dawson, who has just been playing 
John Roberts for the championship (in billiards). 

b. Cricket, etc. To employ (a person) to play; 
to employ in a match; to include in a team or 
company of players. 

1887 Daily News 8 Dec. 3/4 Let the county committees 
stamp it out..simply by not playing the offenders. 189 
Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 5/2 The day of bowlers who are played 
for their bowling only is over. 1 Times 22 June 8/2 
Surrey played the eleven which has done so well for them 
in their other matches. 

21. To stake or wager in a game; to hazard at 
play. Also fg. 

7483 Caxton Cato Bivb, A player [at dice] deminaded 
of hym (St. Bernard] yf he wolde playe his hors ageynst 
his sowle. 1578 in roth Rep. List, MSS. Come. App. 
y. 44% Neither shall he plaie his said maisters goodes at 
tuhles, dyce, tennies, or any other unlawfull games. 1589 
day any Work Aiijb, Our brother Westchester had as 
live playe twentie nobles in a night, at Priemeero on the 
cards, 3601 Suans, Tzed, NV. 1. v. 207 Shall 1 play my free- 
dome at trny-trip, and becom thy bondslaue? 1870 Burton 
Hist. Scot, 873) V. lili, 12 Ut gave the ruler of Scotland a 
stake which he might play against the English Government. 

b. Play away (tof): to lose in gambling; jg. 
to waste, squander, throw away recklessly. 

1564 ck Puggle in Hazl, Dodsley 11. 115 He hath no 
money but what he doth steal, And that he doth play awa 
every deal. 3647 Wann Simp. Cobler (1843) 67 They wil 
lay away .. Knights, Rooks,..and all. 3693 Lurtagu 
Brief Rel. (x857) WI. 5 The King... at night .. plaid off 
200 guineas, according to custome. 1921 Ramsay Rise 
§ Fall of Stocks 52 Some lords and lairds sell'd riggs and 
castles, And play’d them aff with tricky rascals, 1879 
Downpen Southey iv. 112 Southey could not afford to play 
away his health at hazard. : 

¢. To play for, or in order to gain (something) ; 
to gain by playing: in pt to play Boory, to play 
@ PRIZE (see these words). 

22. To move or throw (a plece, etc., with which 

a game is played), as an item in the playing of 
the game, 8. Chess, etc. To move (a man) to 
another square on the board. 
* 1962 Rowsotuum CAcasts Biv b, Thou shalt ‘lege thy 
Queenes Paune as farre as he may go. 18.. WALKER in 
Mod, et 45 When you touch a piece with the bond 
Ade imention of playing it. ae ibid, 48 To open the game 
well, some of the Pawas should be played out first. 

b. Cards. To take (a card) from one’s ‘hand’ 
and lay it face upwards on the table, in one’s turn. 
Also jig. to bring forward, or deal with in some 
way (a thing or person) for one’s own advantage ; 
to play one's cards well, to make good use of one’s 
resources or apearnnities (cf. Carp 56.2 2d). 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 82 That he [your 
Partner) may either Trump them, or play the best of that 
suit on the Board. You ought ta have a special eye to what. 
Cards are play’d out. 1753 Foote ng. in Paris. i, Uf 
Lucinda plays her Cards well, we_have not much to fear 
from that Quarter. 1809 Mackin Gif Blas vu. ii. P10 After 
this, if you do not play your cards, it is your own fault. 

Cavexpisn’ Card Es. etc 163 He played a false car 
1891 1. Hagpv Zess t, vii, She ought to make her way 
with ‘en, if she plays her trump card oe r 

_¢. In games with balls, as cricket, tennis, golf, 
billiards, bowls, etc.; To strike (the ball) with the 
bat, racket, stick, cue, etc., or to deliver it with the 
hand, so as to send it in a particular direction or 
place it in a particular position. 

Vo, VII. 
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7 F, T, Fixcn in § Bat’ Cricket. Alan. 95 Cricket ne'er 
shail be forgot while we can play a ball. a Daily Tel, 
27 May, In the first innings the Nosipedonas expenenced 
some difficulty in playing the bowling of Jones, rept W.G, 
Grace Cricket? 233 Uf you can keep up your wicket and play 
the ball hard away from you, runs are sure to come. 3901 
H. McHuon John Henry 67 ‘Play the round ball} ‘sug. 
gests Shine. ‘ 
d. Play on (Cricket): of a batsman, to play the 

ball on to his own wicket, patting himself ‘ out’. 

188a Daily Tel, 19 May, When only half-a-dozen had 
been scored, Butler played on, and he had to make way for 
Barnes. 1894 Times 10 July Be Mr. Mordaunt was out 
in [Brockwell's] first over, for, after cutting and driving the 
ball for four, he played on. 

23. To bring into some condition by playing; 
e.g. fo play oneself tn, to get into form for, or adapt 
oneself to the conditions of, play; ¢o play dimte out, 
to extend the play until the end of thenppointed time. 

1869 Koxiledge's Ev. Boy's cinn. 639 Their players had 
strict injunctions to ‘ play time out, 1894 Tres 10 July 
11/2 Mr, Jackson came in with Dr. Grace, and, althoug 
a little uncomfortable at starting, soon played himself in, 

24. fig. a. To use or treat as a counter or play- 
thing, to manage or use for onc’s own ends (like 
chessmen or cards in a game). 

31656 CowLey Pind, Odes, Destinie ii, Some Wisemen, and 
some Fools we call, Figures, alas, of Speech, for Destiny 
Bo usall, | ~~ ; 

. To set in opposition, oppose, pit (one person, 
thing, or party agazsst another), esp. for one’s own 
advantage. In mod. use almost always play off. 

1643 Plain English (1690) 9 They could play one Party of 
Protestants against another, 1734 Beakecey Adciphr. vi 
$ 24 An ingenious Free-thinker may..play one absurdity 
aguinst another, 1807 Anu. Keg. 4/2 Me played off France 
against the world, and the world against France. 18 
Lytton Rienzi x. iv, The folly is mine, to have playe 
against the crafty ‘I'ribune so unequal a brain as thine. 
1885 Aanch, Exam.6 Aug. 5/1 The Sultaa likes to play off 
one Power against another. Re: 

ce. Play off: to cause (a person) to exhibit 
himself disadvantageonsly. 

1912 STEELE Sfect. No. 497 P 3 His whole Delight was in 
finding out new Fools, and, as our Phrase is, playing them 
off, and making them shew thetnselves to advantage. 1713 
Avoison Guard, No. 71 ? 5 He would now and thea play 
them off, and expose them a little unmercifully, 1864 
Miss Yoncr 7'ria/ix, She knew that he was playing the 
widow off, and that, when most smooth and hland in look 
and tone, he was inwardly chuckling. 

d. To pass off as something elsc; to palm of. 

1768 11, Warro.e Hist. Doubts o9 Her preparing the way 
for her nephew, by first glazing off and feeling the ground 
by o counterfeit. | 1867 _R. Greren in Kortn. Rev. Nov, 620 
The trick of playing off Jacobite effusions as the national 
literature of Scotland had already been found out, 

IV. To exercise oneself or engage in sword- 
play, fighting, or fencing. 

26. zur, To exercise oneself or contend with 
weapons ; sfec. to contend for exercise or pastime 
with swords, rapiers, or sticks; to joust, toumey ; 
to fence. In qnot, a 1300, ?to contend (in gencral 
sense). Obs, or arch. 

¢1205 Lay. 8145 Peos tweien cnihtes bi-guonen mid sceldes 
to scurmen, zrst heo pleoweden [c1275 pleoiden] and 
seodde pliht makeden. ¢1275 /bid, 81 And pleoiden in 
pan feldes mid sceaftes and mid scealdes. a 1300 A. flora 
186 Us he dude lede Into a guleie, Wip be se to pleie,.. Wip- 
ute sail and roper. ¢1440 Gesta Rout, liv. 235 (Marl. MS.) 
Cornelius. .come with the nduersarijs ayenste the Emperour, 
the whiche wolde play. 1553 T. Witson Kiet. 7b, I maie 
commende hym for plaiyng nt weapons, 1602 Suaxs. [fan 


v. i. 206 He sends to know if your pleasure hold to play | 


with Laertes, 1692 Sta W. Hore Fencing-Alaster (ed. 2) 
137 Whither you be to pla with Blunts or Sharps. 1794 
in Southey Life A. Bell (1844) 1. 440 The officers .. passed 
the whole day in the Sua, playing at long bullets. 

+b. ¢rans. with the bout or contest as object ; 
as, to play a play, lo play a touch (also fig.; 
see Toucn sd.). Obs. 

1470-85 Macoay Arthur vit, xxxix. 333 Goo thon to 
yonder pauelione and arme the of the best thou fyndest 
there, and 1 shalle Le a merueillous playe with the. 56a 
Jack Juggler in Wee |. Dodsley 11. 114, 1 care not much At 
the hucklers to play with thee one fair touch. 1g98 R. 
Beanann tr. Terence, Heanton. u.ili, See you play no wild 
touch (L. Vide sis, ne guid imprudens ras). 


V. To perform instrnmental music. 
26. txtr. To perform upon a musical instrument. 


Const. on, wpor (fat, tof). 

(In quot, ¢825, the vb. seems to be intr. with timpanan in 
the instrumental case, as the trans, const. with the instru- 
ment as obj. is not otherwise known before the 18th c.; but 
tho meaning may also be ‘to actuate, operate *, 6.) 

c8ag Vesp. Psalter \avii. 26 Pleziendra [c 1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Spelm.) plegiyndra] _ timpanan tympanistriarunt), 
1240 Urcisun 28 in Cott. Hore. 193 Murie dreamed engles 
biuoren pin onsene, Pleied, and sweied, and singed, bi- 
tweonen. ¢127§ Lay. 20315 His harpe he wende.. And gan 
pare to pleoye And prone oe makie, ¢ 3384 CHAUCER 
H. Fame wi. 111 Ther herd I pleyen man 
Orpheus ful craftely. ¢sg00 Maunpev. (Roxb,) xxv. 115 
Mynstrallez, playand on diverse instrumentes of music. 
1553 T. Watson Rie?. (1580) 133 He can speake the tongues 
well, he plaies of Instrumentes, fewe men better, 1578 
Nottingham Ree. 1V. 177 Man that pled on the drum. 
1673 Rav Journ. Low C. 395 All_of them cannot paint or 

lay on music, 1743 Pococre Descr. Fast 1. 82 Three 

Sahometans sung Arab songs, beating time with their 
hands, and playing ona tambour. 1822 SueLtey Epipsy- 
chidion 65 A Lute, which those whom love has tanght to 
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play Make music on. 1894 Haut Caine Manxnan ww. aiv, 
There cume the sound of a band playing at a distauce. 

b. Said of the instrument or the music itself. 

1988 Suans. L. L. £.¥, ii. 216 The musicke playes vouch. 
safe some motion to it. 1660 Woon Life 11 Nov, (0. HS) 
I. 347 Tho canons and students of Ch. Ch., began to weare 
surplices and the organ es 21706 R. Sempre Piper ef 
Ailbarchan vi, His pipe play'd trimly to the drum. 1860 
Tnckens Uncomm, Trav. v, Hear this instrument that was 
going to play. Jfod. Just then the music began to play. 

27, trans. To perform (music, or a piece of 
mnsic) on an instrument. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. (Perey. Soc.) 70 Where that 
Musyke, wyth all her minstralsy, Dyvers base daunces 
moost swetely dyd playe. ¢1600 Susans. Sonn. cxxvili, 
When thou, my music, music play's, Upon that hlessed 
wood. 1676 Davpen Aurengs. u. Stage Direct., Tetwixt 
the Acts, a Warlike Tune is plaid. 1727 Gav Begg. Of. 
Introd. (1729) 2 Play away the ouverture. 1882 Miss 
Bravoon Mt, Royal 13, x. 218 Christabel played a Capriccio 
Py Mendelssohn. 1891 Blackw, Mag. cl. 862;2 The band 
p layed a republican air. 

__b, To express or describe by music played on an 
instrument. Chiefly Ave? 

1603 Knoties fist. 7'xrks (1621) 830 Certain Turkish 
minstrels..plaied them up ak a homely fit of mirth. 1697 
Davoren Virg. Past. v. 134 This tuneful Pipe; the same 
That play'’d my Corydon's unbappy Flame. | P 

28. To play or perform on (a musical instrn- 
ment); to eanse (it) to sonnd, 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyel., #dxte,an instrument of musick.. 
played by blowing in it with the mouth. 1755 JOHNSON, 
To Play v.a...2 To use an instrument of musick. [Todd 
adds; as, he plays the organ, fiddle, etc.) 1868 Muss 
Baaovon Dead Sea Fr. (Yauchn.) 11. vi.g7 Accompanying 
herself on the guitar, which she played with a rare per- 
fection. 1885 Times (weekly cd.) 14 Aug. 6/1 We have. .to 
play the same fiddle as they played, but we..are not going 
to play the same tune. 

29. With ndverbial extension (772, ol, off, down, 
wp, ete.): To lead, dismiss, or accompany (persons) 
with instramental music. 

1844 W. H. Maxwett Sports & Adm Scotl. xxxiv. (1855) 
275 The Frasers .. were played off the ground by their 
pipers. 1883 in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 The Ham shire 
Anillery Band will play all the Artillery past the saluting 
point. “1897 Hart Caine Céristian x, A band in yellow 
and blue uniform sat playing the people in, 1898 Besaxt 
Orange Girt u. iii, The small band .. played the company 
into the supper-room, fod. The organist was playing the 
congregation out. — 

30. In figurative expressions, 

a. Play on or upon: To make use of, or take 
advantage of (some quality or disposition of another 
person) ; to practise upon, 

1602 Suaks, //am. m1, ii. 380 You would play vpon mee; 
you would seem to know my stops, /bid. 387-9. | 1697 
Cottima #ss. u. (1703) 74 To flatter the vanity, and play 
upon the weakness of those in power. 2705 Suraipan 
Rivals 11, i, (1798) 32 You rely upon the mildness of my 
temper—you do, you Dog! you play upon the meekness of 
my disposition! 1809 Mackin Gil Blas v.i. P35 We fancied 
that he meant to play upon our fears. 18 eocens Hist. 
Gleanings Ser. 11. 116 It is..natural that stead politicians 
should play on the credulity of their dupes. 

b. Zo play first or second fiddle; see FIDDLE sé, 
1b. So /o play second, to take a subordinate part. 

Bog Makin Gif Blas x. xi. P10, 1 am .. to play second 
fiddle in all your laudable enterprises. 1842, 186a [see 
Finotesé..b). 1884 Manch. Exant.g May 5/5 The Union 
will. .have to play second to the Central Committee. 


VI. To perform dramatically; and derived 
senses. [Cf. OF. plegan sb. pl.=L. /udt (see PLay 
sb. 14) 3 pleghtis, PLaYuoUsE, theatre. ] 

31. /rans. To represent in mimic action; to per- 
form as a spectacle mpon the stage, etc.; to act 


(a pageant, drama, etc,). Also jig. 

£1380 Wryciir Sern, Sel. Wks. 11.15 Alle ber garmentis 
..ben atier taken of be fend, to playe ber pagyn among men. 
1457, 1468 [see PAGEANT sh t} 1g28 Tixoare Obed. Chr. 
Man Wis. (Parker Soc.) 1.340 Mark what pageants have 
been played, and what are yet a playing, to separate us 
from the emperor. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. Vill, c. 1 If 
ani... person .. play in enterludes, sing or time, any matter 
contrarie to the saide doctrine. 1548 Upate, etc. Arasm. 
Par, Matt, vi. 44 Like as players on the stage do playe 
theyr playe. 1589 Puttannam Ang. Poesie 1. xvii. (Arb.) 54 
The old comedies were plaid in the hroad streets vpon 
wagons or carts vncovered. 1602 Suaxs. //amt. 11, tL 93 
The whil'st this Play is Playing. 1809 Macuin Gil Blas 1. 
vii P25 The doctor..had not the least suspicion of the farce 
that was playing. 1883 Afanch. Exam, 22 Nov. 5/3 ‘Our 
Boys’ was played at Guy's Hospital for the amusement .. 
of the nurses and patients, 1896 Pall Alail Alag. Feb. 234 
He was alone in the world, with his life haif played. 

b. /Vay off: to show off or exhibit by imitation. 
(Cf. take off.) ? Obs. 

1789 Mov. D’Anatay Diary 21 Jan, He took op a fan .. 
and began playing off various imitative airs with it. 1809 
MALurn GiB fas Vin, vil. P16 Phenicia.. was playing off the 
amiable and unaffected simpleton, 


32. trans. Play out: to perform to the end ; Sig: 


to bring toan end; ref, to come to an end, me 
obsolete or effete. 
31596 Suaxs, 1 /feu, (1, the iv, 331 Out you Rogue, play 


out the Play. 1854 Mas. Austin Geroany, etc. 344 2 ne 
grent heroic tragedy which was now being p yed out on the 
world's stage. 1867 H. Convezanain Fortx. Kee. Nov. 513 
The classical and pointed styles each ran their course from 
prime to decadence—in fact, ' played themselves out * com- 
pletely. 1884 J. Quincy Figures of Past 21 This burlesque 
«gradually played itself out, nnd came to an os 


PLAYABLE, 


b. inir. for refl. or pass, 

1835 Browninc Paracelsus ty. 680 As though it mattered 
how the farce plays out, So it be quickly played: 1885 

rofession has got to play out in a generation or two, 
c. pa. pple. Played out: performed to the end; 
brought to an end, ended, finished, over and done 
with; also, exhausted, nsed up, effetc, worn ont. 


(Cf 16, 22b.) Hence as ppl. adj., Alayed-out. 

1863 Howtann Leit. Yoneses xvi. 239 One remains, here 
and there, a played-out man. 1864 Burton Scot, 4dr. I. iv. 
183 The drama is not yet entirely played ont. 1870 B. 
Haate Further L. fr. Truthfue Fames i, is our civiliza- 
tiona failure? Oris the Caucasian played ont? 1887 [Vest 
Rev. June 272 About twelve or fifteen years ago he was 
decidedly of opinion that Mr. Gladstone was played out. 
1888 Lees & Ciutreapucn 8. C, 1887 xxix. ie 325 To- 
day they had made forty miles over this awful trail, and 
their horses were not unnaturally quite played ont. 

38. To represent (a person or character) in a 


dramatic performance; to act the part of. 

61386 Cnaucra Afiller's T. 198 Somtyme_to shewe his 
lightnesse and maistrye He [Absolon} pleyeth Herodes vp on 
a Scaffold hye. 1513 Moar Rick. //f (1883) 79 In a stage 
play all the people know right wel that he that playeth the 
sowdayne is percase a sowter, 1590 Snaxs. Jfids. WV. 1. ii. 

x Vet my chiefe humour is for a tyrant. I could play 

reles rarely. @1631 Dosne Jo Sir HY. Wotton Poems 
(1654) 146 Courts are Theaters, where some men play Princes, 
some slaves. 
go to see the characters of the Bible played. a 1845 Bar- 
ae age Leg. Ser. un. Marie AMignot, Miss Kelly plays 

arie, 

34. Hence fig. in real life: To sustain the 
character of ; lo perform the dulies or characteristic 
actions of; to act as if one were, act or behave as 
or like, act the part of. (Almost always with ¢he 
before the object ; rarely with adj. absof. as obj.). 
Esp. in various phrases, as ¢o flay the Deuce, the 
Devit, ¢he Foon, the Man, ¢he MISCHIEF, PossuM, 


Rex, Truant, etc.: see the sbs. 

1374 Cuaucea Troydus ut. 1191 (1240) But ye han pleyed 
tyrannt neigh to longe, And hard was it your herte for to 
grave, 1446 AupeLay Poems (Percy Soc.) 29 Thai play not 
the fole, Contenuali thai ga toscale. 1433 Lyps. St, Adminnd 
il. 382 Among sarseynes he pleied ihe lioun. ¢1s3o0 H. 
Ruones Bs. Nurture in Babees BA. 84 Auoyde murther, 
saue thy selfe, play the man, heing compelde. 1550 CaowLry 
Way to Wealth Aviijb, With extreme crneltie ye haue 
plaied the lordes oner them. 3581 Sinney Afol. Poetri¢e 
{Arb.) 2a Will they now playthe Hedgehog that. .draue ont 
his host? a 160: if Raynotps ?roph. Obadiah iii. (1613) 38 
Play the good fellowes your selues with the world. 1662 
Br. Horxins Fun. Sernt. (1685) 93 Chess-men that on the 
hoard play the King and Queen, but in the bag are of the 
same materials, and rank with others. 1790-1811 Comar 
Devil on Two Sticks (1817) 1. 274 It is an act of prudence 
to let a woman play the fool, for fear she should play the 
devil. 1823 Locuuarr Reg. Dalton vii.i, But we must not 
play sad now, my dear, 1 hope you will be happy here. 
1896 Pall Mall Afag. May It was gall ta me to play 
jackal to Dan, or to any one else. 

35. To sustain, represent, act (a part, the part 
of), #¢. in dramatic performance, or fig. in real 


life: sce Part sé. 9, 9 b. 

¢1470 Henry MWadllace 1. 165 King Herodis part thai 
playit in to Scotland. 1348, 1584, 1590, 1600 [see Part 
56.9, 9h). +655 Cuceerrer Xiverius Printer to Rdr., The 
friends of the Sick must play their part, or all will not be 
well, 1672 (H. Stusse] Rosemary § Bayes 12 Thongh this 
expression of daking Spop him the person (= fersonam 
induere| .. may not be culpable enough .. and therefore the 
case must be aggravated with slaying a parts truly, the 
wards of playing the fart are too light and unbecoming. 
1711 Apnison Sfect. No. 89 » 4 She onght to pay her Part 
in haste, when she considers that she is suddenly to quit the 
Stage, 1855 Macausay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 310 The parts 
which she was in the habit of playing, and .. the epi- 
logues which it was her especial business to recite. 1881 
Gaaoiner & Muutincer Jutrod. Stud. Eng. Hist. t. xi.195 
In the final struggle .. England played her part well. 

36. zr. To act a drama, or a part in a drama; 
to perform; = Actzv. 8. Also ZS: 

1580 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Ox/ord (1880) 408 No 
Mayor..shall geve leave to any players to playe within the 
guilde hall. 1602 Suaxs, Hamt. wu. ii. 104 4am. My Lord, 
you plaid once i th’ University, yon say? Polon. That 1 
did my Lord, and was accounted a good Actor. 1700 
Daynen Pal. & Arc. i. 889 Even kings but play, and when 
their part is done, Some other, worse ar better, mount the 
throne. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiii, Did you ever play 
at Canterbury? 1880 M¢Cartny Own Times 1V. Ixiv. 434 
He showed that he was resolved to play on a vaster stage. 

b. Play up to (Theatrical slang): to act in 
a drama so as to support or assist another actor ; 
hence, to support, back up; to flatter, toady. 

1809 Matuim Gil Blas v1. i. ®8 Vou want two good actors 
to play np to you. 1827 Hong Every-day Bk. II. 323 He 
(a performing elephant] was ‘played np to’ by the cele- 
brated columbine, Mrs. Parker. 1826 Disraeii Viv. Grey 
1, xv, There is your Playing-up toady, who, unconscious to 
its feeder, is always playing up to its feeder's weaknesses, 
1894 Tres 5 Nar. 14/1 The windows here are designed, like 
the others, ta play up to the mosaics, and are not intended 
to be too visible in profile. 

Play, obs. form of PLEA sé. and v. 

Pert (pla-ab'l), a. [& Puay v, + -ABLE.] 

+1. Given to play, playful, sportive. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 282/2 Playabylle, fudibundus, tudicris, 
ludicer, ludibilis, 

2. Capable of being played: in various senses, 

1860 Reane &¢h Comsniandm. 30 There were passages in 
‘Le Chateau Grantier’ not playable in England. 1873 


978 


Bexneat & Cavennisn Billiards 480 Any ball or balls 
behind the baulk-line,..are not playable if the striker be in 
banlk. 


Gld Scotch 


playable, 1887 Guaney Sertivue Quid 11. 57 


tnnes playable on the black keys of a piano, 1898 Daily | 


News 3 May 5/2 The maestro laid the instrument down 
with an evident air of contempt, but he declared it ta be 
playable. ; 

b. Of cricket or football gronnd or the like: 


Admitting of or fit for playing on. 

1872 Daily News 15 July, The play did not commence 
--pntil halfspast 11, when the ground was rendered * play- 
able’ by the copious use of sawdust. 1881 Sportsman 
31 Jan. 4/5 Football at Oxford..the ground will hardly be 


| playable until the end of this week. 


1825 J. Neat Bro. Yonathan 1. 92, 1 do nat | 


ence Playabi’lity, the quality of being playable. 
1881 Stevenson Virg. Puerisgue 259 Bound up with the 
subject of play, and the precise amount of playfulness, or 
playability, to be looked for in the world. 
Play-actor, -actress, etc.: see PLay sd, 17. 
Play-bill (plz"bil), A bill or placard announc- 
ing a play and giving the names of the actors to 


whom the various parts are assigned, 

1673 (R. Lescu] Transp. Reh. Having posted upa play- 
bill a the title of his book... being prefer'd from writing of 
bills for the play-hanses. 1759 Jonxson Idler No. 47 B10 
His first care in the morning is ta read the play-bills, 
1875 Lowett IWVks, (1890) IV. 376 Theatrical critiques as 
ephemeral as play-bills. 

Play-book (ple'*buk). Also without hyphen, 
as one word, or two. [f. Puay 56. + Book sd. 3.] 
A book of plays or dramatic compositions. 

1538 Cov. Corp, Chr, Plays App. 1. 107 Payd for makyng 
of the playe-boke vs, 1624 Massincea Parl. Love 1. ili, 
Comparing of these eyes to the fairest flowers,..And such 
hyperboles stolen out of playbooks. 1927 Gav Begg. Of. 
1. x, Those cursed Play-books she reads have been her 
ruin, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 
Il, 80 "Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew their 
names from playbooks. 

Playcart, obs. f. PLacarp. Playce, obs. f. 


Praice, Playche, obs, f. Preacu, PLasw v1 

Playd, -e, obs. ff. PLarp, PLEA, PLEAD. 
Play-day (plé-déi), A day given up to play; 

a day exempted from work; ¢sf. a school holiday. 


160r Hottano Péiny 1. 555 Worse than either of these is | 


he, who doth that vpon work days which shonld hane bin 
don an play-daies or idle holidaies, 1655 in Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) I. 334 He wrote of the sending of May- 
nard, Windham and Twisden to the Towre ; he said it was 
astrange playdaye. a1716 Soutn Serm. (1724) VI. x. 34 
The Soul's Play-day is always the Devil's working Dean 
theidier the Man, still the busier the Tempter. 1768 WESLEY 
Wes. (1872) XIII. 285 We have no play-days (the school 
being tanght every day in the year bunt Sundays). 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u,v. 172 In 1763 the play-days at 
the grammar school of Kinghorn were fixed as the after. 
noons of every Wednesday and Saturday. 

attrib, 1747 W. Dunkin in Francis /orace, FA. 1. ii. 299 
Or, wanting Prudence, like a Play-day Boy Blindly rush 
on, to catch the flying Joy. ‘ 

b. A week-day on which miners or others do 
not work: cf PLay 5d, 13, v7. 15. 

1892 Daily News 12 ae 6/4 With reference to the weekly 
‘playday ’ being fixed for Saturday the agent advised the 
men to accept this,.. it was decided unanimously to take 
a ballot whether the playday shall be Monday, Thursday, 
or Saturday. ae jaily Mail 7 Nov. 3/4 The miners 
obeyed their leaders as implicitly as they did on. .the three 
previous ‘ play-days’. 

+ Playe,v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. pleiier, in 3 sing. 
pres. plece (mod.F. plier and ployer) to fold:— 
L. plicdre. A doublet of Pry v.) trans, To fold. 

ergo BR Curtasye ur 818 in Babees Bh. 326 Be-fore po 
lorde and pe lady.. Dowbelle he playes po towelle bere. 

Playe, plage, obs. forms of PLAY. 

Played-out, £4/.a.: see PLay v. 32¢. 

Player (pl@a:). Forms: 1 plegere, 4 pleier, 
5 pleyar(e, 5-6 pleyer, 5-7 plaier, (6 plear), 
5-player. [OE. plegere, f. plegan, PLAY v. + -ER1,] 

I. One who plays. 

1. In general sense. (The OE. instance appears 
to be a mistranslation by the glossator.) 

¢ 1000 ZEvFaic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 108/9 Gimnosophista, 
nacod pence 38a Wycuir Yer, xv. 17, I sat not in 
counseil of pleieres (Vulg. dudentinm], and gloriede fro the 
face of thin hond. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 404/1 Pleyare, 
dusor, Ibid., Pleyare, pat alwey wyl pley, dudibundus. 
rsga Hutort, Player at all Pe enc and sportes, 
fudio. 1604 Suaxs. Oth, 1. L 113 Yon are Pictures out of 
doore.. Wilde-Cats in your Kitchens, . Players in your Hns- 
wiferie. 1755 Jounson, Player, an idler; a lazy person, 
Mod. A player at farming. 

2. One who engages in some game, usually speci- 
fied in the context, e.g. chess, draughts, cards, tennis; 
one who is practised or skilful in some game. 

e1g20 LypG. Assembly of Gods se Well he shalbe 
taught As a pleyer [fat chess] shuld to drawe another 
draught. ¢x440 Promp, Parv, 404/2 Pleyar, at the bal, 
Pililudius. a1so0 MS, Ashm. 344 (Bodl,) If. 20d, If ye be 
a great plaier [at chess] & can well defende your game. 
1562 Rowsotuum Cheasts A iij, The by standers (whiche 
commonlye see more then the plaiers). “1630 R. Yoknson’s 
Kingd. & Commw, 180 Let us doe as Players at Tennis, be 
judged by all the lookers on, ae Jones Hoyle’s 
Games Impr. 25 Suppose I play the Ace of a Suit of which 
I have Ace, King, and three small ones; the last Player 
does not chnse to trump it, having none of the Suit. 1867 
Rughy School Footbali Laws 19 Any player obtaining 
a ball ina maul, must have it down as soon as possible, 


1875 M. Pattison Casaubon 154 The part of | 


Howents Silas Lapham (1891) 1. 61 Gentlemaning as a | chaplain-man-of-the-world, a part often played, and still 


’ 
{ 


PLAYFERE,. 


b. One who plays for stakes; a gambler. 

1483 (see PLave. 21]. 1531 Churche of Yuell Mex (Pynson) 
B yj, Oft 7a players shall say, by the deth such one was 
a nimble player, for when_he came to the play he had but 
wv. & & wan .x.8, ¢1§15 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 11 
Gardeners, and mke fetters; Players, purse cutters, money 
baterers. 1755 Jouxson, Player ..a gamester. 

ec. A professional player (at cricket, golf, elc.). 

1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 29 The two matches be- 
tween the Gentlemen and Players. 1891 W. G. Gaace 
Crickel 210 Every player selected by the Committee to play 
against the Gentlemen is paid at the rate of £10 per match. 
1895 Daily News 1 Aug. 6/2 England has | the 
better of Scotland, both in the Amateur and Player [Golf] 
Championships. ; 

+3. One who plays or performs tricks to amuse 
others: a juggler; an acrobat. Ods, 

1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode w. x\vii. (1869) 199 He maketh 
of pilke bat pleyen with hem, and doon it, hise principal 
leyeres, and hise special jogeloresses, 1530 Patscr. 255/1 
layer or goer npon a corde, dafelleur. 

4. One who acts a character on the stage; a 


dramatic performer, an actor. (In earlier use, one 


who played in an interlude.) 

1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 5053/2 That .. Pleyers in their 
Enterludes, be not comprised in this Acte. 1466 Alann. § 
Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 325 And the sonday nexte after the 
xij. day, I safe to the pleyeres of Stoke, ij.s. a 1533 Lo. 
Beaneas Gold, Bk, Af. Aurel, (1546) G viij, Counterfaityng 
plaiers of farces and mnmmeries, 1539 in Vicary's Anat. 
(1888) App. xii. 240 To y® quenes pleyers for pleyng before 
y® king this Cristemas iiij li. 1569 Nottingham Ree. 1V. 
132 A reward gevyn to Ser John’ Beron plears, 1600 Suas, 

. PL. 1t vit. 140 All the world’s a stage, And all the men 
and women, meerely Players. @1680 Cuarnocn Self Exam, 
Wks. (1849) 175 A player is not a prince, becanse he acts 
the part of a prince. 1742 H. Watpoce Lett. Afann (1834) 
1. 146 All the run is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant he 
is turned player at Goodman’s-fields. 1868 Heirs Realmah 
xvii. (1876) 475 Give me some good plays to go to, played 
by great players. a 

5. One who plays on an instrument of music. 

1463 in Bury Wells (Camden) 18 Y* pleyers at y* orgenys 
if,d. 1539 Biave (Great) 1 Sa. xvi. 16 A man, that is a 
cannyng player with (Gesevavpon] an harpe. 1608 WILLET 
Hexapla Exod, 198 The singers and players of instruments. 
1837 Encycl, Brit. (ed.7) XV.615/t The safest compass for or+ 
dinar vityers (ofthe serpent]is the two first of these octaves. 

II. That which plays. 

+6. A metal pendant to a horse’s bit. Ods. 

1598 Froato, Sa/inéra,..among riders the plate whereat 
the players that hang in the mids of a port are fastned. 
1607 Maakuam Cavad. vt. (1617) 57 He shall baue Snaffles 
of all shapes. .with small rings in the midst, and sundry sort 
of small players fastned to those ringes, which to a tranel- 
ling horse breedes pleasure, 16x21 Cotcx, Badillons, the 
players that hang to the port of a bitt. 4 

+7. pl. The antenne or ge: of an insect. Ods. 

1747 Goutn Eng. Ants 5 Each Horn [of an Ant’s Mouth] 
has several little ont by which means it plays to and fro 
with great facility... These Players are of particular Use to 
the Ants both in feeding themselves and also their Young. 

8. Billiards, Croquet. (See quot.) 

1868 W. J. Wuitmone Croguet Tact. 9 The term ‘player’ 
is borrowed from billiards in the game of pool, and means 
the ball which, after you have finished your break, will play 
on you, 

II. 9. attrib. and Comé. (chiefly appositive, in 
sense 4), as player-devil, -girl, -man, -woman, ete. 
also player-likea., like or befittinga player oractor. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par, Mark iv. 24b, Farre from 
all’ manour_of playerlyke ostentation. 1596 Lopce Wits 
Miserie 40 They say likewise there isa Plater Deuil, a hand- 
some sonne of Mammons. 1641 Paysxe Antip. 123, Pa- 
geants, Theaters, Sceans, and Player-like representations, 
in making a puppet-play. 1673 Wycunatey Country Wife 
un. i, She chid me just now for liking the playermen. 19771 
Smotretr Humph, Cl. 2 Apr., Miss Liddy had like to have 
run away with a player-man. 1837 H. Arnswoatu Crichton 
T. 197, Ican scarce comprehend how a player-girl like this 
can occasion him so much trouble. 1905 Daily Chron. 
5 ae 7/2 The player-manager is a rarity. 

Play-eress. rare. [f.prec.-+-ESS.] An actress. 

1830in Cobbete Kur, Rides (1885) 11.334 Many playeresses 
had become peeresses, 1 

+Play‘erly,a. Obs. rare. [f.as prec. +-1¥}] 
Of the nature or character of an actor; befitting 


an actor. 

1618 Botton Florus 11. xiv. (1636) 132 Whereby oF were 
overcome in battell, not by true, and very kings, but this 
phantastike and playerly one. 1633 Paynne Histviomastix 
it 1. i, 852 The Satyricall invectines of Inuenall and others 
against this infamons Playerlie Emperor. /d/d. tv. 1. 939 
Poeticall streines of wit and Playerly eloquence. 

Playfellow (plé felon), [f. PLay sd. + FEL- 
Low.] A companion in play or amusement: ustally 


said of children or young people. 
1513 Moar Rick. Z/7 (1883) 36, I pra 
better playfelowes than hym. 1590 


God send them both 
sHAKS. Afids, No 1. 1s 


220 1633 Heywoon Eng. Trav. 1. Wks, 1874 1V. 10 My 
wife an u,in youth were play-fellowes. 1790 CowrER 
Lett. 27 Feb., Mrs, Hewitt..was my. playlfellow at Berk- 


hamstead, 1838 Dicxens Wich. Wick. i, At times, a recollec- 
tion of his old playfellow broke upon him throngh the haze 
in which he lived. 


+ Playfere (plefie1). Oss, Forms; 3 plaze 
iuere, pleiuere, 3-4 pleifere, 4 plaw-, plowe-, 
pleyefere, 4-7 pleyfere, 5-8 playfere, (5 -ueTe, 
fer, 5-7 -feer, -feere, 6 -flere, -feir, -feare, 7 
-pheer(e; 5 pleyfer, playefero, 6 -feere, plai- 
fere, -feere, -fiere, -faier). [f. Pray sé. + FERE 
s6.1, companion, comrade.] A companion at play, 


PLAYFUL. . 


a playfellow, playmate; a companion generally, or 
in any action or course, 3 
eraog Lay. 15631 Ifanden Merlin & his plaje-ineren 
{ce 1275 pleineres} mid him, ern Juliana 56 Pi sari gast 
set wid be oi 5 pleien in helle, ¢1305 Sé 
Edmund Conf, 64 in &, E. P. (1862) 72 Wib be ic go in eche 
stede.. & pi pleyfere ic am. 1310 in Wright Lyric 
Poetry xv. 49 Glotonie mi glemon wes, .. Prude wes my 
plowe fere. 1388 Weir Fudg. xi, 38 Whanne sche hadde 
go with hir felowis and pleiferis [1 535 Covern. playeleeres], 
sche hiwepte hir maydynhed in the hillis. 1400 Sransi, 
N. T., Acts xiii. 1 (Panes 157) Manaen pat nas plawfere 
(Vulg. codlactaneus) of Herowde po Tetrarke. ¢1470 Hanrp- 
ing Chron. cuxxvul. vi, Roger Mortymer..was that tyme 
the quenes playfeer, 1548 Haut Chrou., ffen. V 33 One 
of his wanton mates and vatbriftie plaifaiers. 2613 Ze 
Noble AY ww. iti. 2 Learne what maides haue beene her 
companions and play-pheeres. @1765 Few's Daughter ii. 
in Child Sadlads 1888) HL, 244/1, | winna cum in, | cannae 
cum in, Without my ee nine. 
Jig. 13.. EOE, Aldtt. P.C. 45 ‘Vhus pouerté & pacyence 


are nedes Pose fares. 

Play-tield, -folk, etc.: see PLay 56. 17. 

Playful (plefil), a. [f. Puay sd, + -ruL.] 
Fnll of play, frolicsome, sportive; also, showing 
a sportive or sprightly humour, pleasantly humorous 
or jocular, jocuad, merry. 

@ 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom, 205 Tovel spac and slow to 
Godd .. sumehwile to pleiful, to drupi oder hwiles, a 1568 
Ascuam Scholem, (Arb.) 64, I was neuer, cither Stoick in 
doctrine, or Anabaptist in Religion to mmislike a merie pee 
sant, and plaifull nature. axzrg Avpison (J.), Me is 
scandalired at youth for being lively, and at childhood for 
poy Paytel. 1798 Boomrietp Farmer's Boy, Autumn 

40 Lond the Screain Of Geese impatient for the playful 

tream, 1807 Crasat Par. Reg. tit. 849 His scorn, his love, 
in ed wards he spoke. 1874 L. Steruen Hours tn 
Library (1892) I. vii, 208 The playful humour which im- 
matalied John Gilpin. 

nr ully, ev. [f. prec. + -t¥2%] In a 
playful or sportive manner; jokingly. 

3791 Boswet. Fohknson 15 May an. 1776, I mentioned a 
scheme ..of making a tour to the Isle of Man..; and that 
Mr. Barke had playtully suggested as a motto, ‘The proper 
Study of Mankind ts Man’. 1845 Foro d/anabk. Spain 1.87 
Picaro, picara, rogue (may be used playfully}. 1875 Jowett 
Plato(ed. 2) 1V. 59 We playlully threatened that you should 
not be allowed to go home until the question was settled. 

Play fulness. [f as prec. + -NEs8.] The 
quality of being playful; sportiveness. 

1798 Soutney Lett. fr. cate (1799) 96 With all the baby 
playfulness of love. 1833 W. Scoresay Yrul. Whale Fisk. 
17 The [auroral] arch extending across the zenith, showed 
an uncommon playfulness of figure and variety of form. 
1880 L. Sternien Pope iv. 84 His playfulness was too near 
deadly earnest for the comedy of common life. . 

Play’-game. Ofs. A game of play; a piece 
of sport; an amusement, a sport; a plaything. 

1598 Barckiey Felic, Alan (1603) 62 ey esteeme this 
Our life to be but a play-game, 163a J. Havwaan tr. Biondi's 
Evomena zo A small Barke..that beene rob‘d by Pirates, 
and left as a play-game to the windes. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. round Wortd (2609) 496, I bad been Jn many eminent 
Dangers before now,..but the worst of them alf was but 
a Play-ganic in comparison with this. 

Playg(e, Playght, obs. ff. Puayock, Parr. 

Playgoer (plérgdus1). [f. Puay sd. + Gorn; 
cf. church-goer.) One who (habitually) goes to 
the play; a frequenter of the theatre. 

18aa Lama Elia Ser. 1. Arti/. on Last Cent., The 
present generation SL urto carte 1857 Mas. Matuews 7ra- 
Table Tatk 11. 313 Night after night I revelled in delights 
known only to the play-goer of those times. 

So Play*-go:ing sé. and a. 

178 T. Davies Mem. Garrick (1808) 1. 48 (Jod.) By these 
means drawing all the playgoing ple to Drury Lane. 
1896 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/6 It has been said that the play- 
pene of a man of the world is one of the most cherished of 

is memories, J 

Playground. A piece of ground used for 
playing on, esp. one attached to a school; hence, 
a place of recreation however extensive. 

1794 Soutury Relrospect 79 Much of the easy life the 
scholars led, Of spacious Lye gee and of wholesome air, 
The best instruction and the tenderest care, 1 Hull 
Advertiser 16 June 1/2 Seminary at Thorp-Arch,.. Ad- 
Joining are extensive Play Grounds, for the recreation of 
the PE raaticnen. 1874 Symonvs Sk, {taly $ Greece 
(1898) 1. 6 Our travellers .. have made of Switzerland an 
English playground, 1878 Stuass Const. fist. 111. xxi. 
595 The neighbouring villages were the play-ground and 
Sporting-ground of the townsmen. 
ig. 1857 Mrs. Matnews Tea-Table Talk \. 4 A Magazine 
1s.. an actnal playground of indulgence to young authors. 
igor LE xpositor July 47 Science has found the problem no 
playground. A 

Playhouse. A house or building in which 
plays are acted ; a theatre. 

@ 1000 Aldkelm Glosses (Napier) 1752 Celestis theatri, 
bes heofenlican plezhases. Bes ae Be. Vyu. Chorus 

6 The Scene Is now transported (Gentles) to Southampton, 

ere is the Play-bouse now, there must you sit. 16a3 in 

N. Shaks, Soc. Trans, (1885) 504 Att the play howse called 

the Cockpitt in Drurie Lane. 1666 Pepys ary 27 Oct., 

The leyhouses begin to play next week. 1733 Swirr 

Lett. Wks. 1841 11. 697 The comedy (which our ow friend 

[Gay] gave 10 the playhouse the week before bis death). 

1 ENDALL Trav. I. xiv. 164 There is no play-house in 

ford, nor in any other place in Connecticut. 185: D. 
Jeerotp St, Giles iv. 30, 1 was born a lady..though I do 
sell fruit in the playhouse. 2892 [see Prayiet}. 
ig. 1705 Wyctteriey Let. to eG 5 Nov., You may see.. 
the two great Play-honses of the Nation, those of the Lords 
mons, in dispute with one another. 


979 


b. attrib. 

1673 Davven Afarr. a fa Mode Prol. 16 The women .. 
swore they would be true;..But..they were made of play- 
house flesh and hlood. 1700 T. Brown A miusert, Ser. § Cont. 
iv. (1709) cy he Play-house Wit is distinguish'd by wanting 
Understanding. (title) A New Academy of Compli- 
ments .. With a collection of the newest Plevihoode Songs. 
3896 Ktpiinc Seven Sear (Yauchn.} 54 Like playhouse- 
scenes, the shore slid past our sleepy eyes. 

Playing (plein), 047. sé. ite Piay v. +-InG1,] 

1. The action of the verb PLAY, In various senses. 

@1zro in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 88 As y me wende omy 
pleyayng. on nil folie y thohte. ¢c1ga0 Sir Tristr. 1744 

che pou3t..'lristrem and be Beb schent far our 
playing. ¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod, ccxx, Edgar rode ou3t on his 
pleyeng, In to a forest ney3t to his place. 1535 Covrrpat.e 
Ecclus. xlix. 1 Swete as hony.., and as the playenge of 
Musick. 156 T. Hoay tr, Celiclones Courtyer 3. (1577) 
Cvb, Some in ryding, some in p laying at fence. 160% Br. 
W. Bartow Serm. Panter Crosse 60 They call it the playeing 
of the Bit in the horse mouth. tT. Hare} ace. New 
duvent. p. \xiii, A playing of the Tide too and fro, 1711 in 
roth Rep. fist. ASS. Comm, App. v. 148 The action.. 
mostly consisted in the playeing of the artillery. rz1a J. 


| James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 193 Conveying the Water 
3, ying 


for the playing of Jets. 1885 AY 
First-class orchestral laying. f 
tb. (In form p/awing.) Boiling. Ods. 

1485 in Paston Lett. 111.435 A grete lede to brew v. comb 
malte with one plawyng. 31683 Pettus Fleta Alin. 1. 14 
Antiently ia ae was called Plawing. 

2. allrib, and Comé., as playing day, garment, 
gear, place, week; + playing-board, a board for 
playing some game on, e.g. a dice-board or chess- 
board ; playing-croft (Sc.), a playgronnd; +play- 
ing-fere, a playfellow (= PLayrERe); playing- 
field, a field or piece of ground for playing in; 
applied esp. to the playgrounds at Eton; playing- 
house, -paseage, In quots. applied to tbe ‘ bower’ 
constructed by bower-birds; + playing-atock, a 
bntt for jests, a laughing-stock; + playing-table 
= playing-board; +playing-thing = PLAYTHING. 
See also PLAYING-CARD, 

rt Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xv, clxii. (Bodl. MS.), 
And in anoper manere table is a “pleyinge borde pat men 
pley one atte dies and ober games. 1804 W. Taytoain Aan. 
Kew, IL, 370 If both sexes have separate *playing-crofts. 
1578 Necorde's Gr. Artes u. Ee vij b, Then woulde the quo- 
tient declare the true number of the working dayes, and not 
of *playing dayes. 1598 Suaxs, Merry li... i. 9 "Vis a 
playing day I see: how now Sir Hugh, no Schoole to day? 
1387 ‘Vrevisa Jfigdex (Rolls) 1. 357 He loueb somdel her 
norice and here “pleieng feres. c1450 Cov, J/yst, (Shaks 
Soc.) 115 Ffarewel, Goddys sustyr, and his pleynge fere. 
3583-4 in Willis & Clark Camédridge (1886) 1. 464 (Eton Coll. 
Acc.) Trees.,aboute the *playinge fildes. 1736 fr WaALPoLe 
Corr, (1820) 1. 6 The playing fields at Eton, 1898 J. A. 
Grass Cotswold Village 28 Pass on ta Eton... Mark well the 
playing fields. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 404/2 *Pleyynge gar- 
ment, évdix, 1531 in Sharp Cou, Myst. (1825) 44 The seid 
pagyannt, with the implements and “playing geire belongyng 
tothe same. 1840 Goutp in Prec. Zool. Soc. 94 They are 
used by the birds as a “playing-house or ‘run’, as it is 
termed. 1871 Daawin Desc, Alax 1. 1. ii. 63 The Bower- 
hirds., tastefully ornamenting their “eb ying-passages with 
gaily-coloured objects, ¢1380 Will, Palerne 750 Pat previ 

leyng place..loyaed wel iustly to meliors chamber. 1556 
Oise Antichrist 87b, The plaieng place, which they call 
Theatrum Colosseum. 1579-80 Noatu Piutarch (1676) 748 
To make bim a “playing stock in common playes, 151 
Hornan Vudg. 284 b, [haue bought a *pleyeng tabull: wit 
-xil, poyntis on the one syde: and chekers an the other syde. 
1639 in Bury Wills (Camden) 180, | give vnto my soane-ine 
law..my inlaid playeing tables, c1440 Pronp. Parv. 404/2 
*Pleyynge thynge, or ehyare pat menn or chyldyr pley 
wythe. 1923-4 Kee. Sé. Mary at Hill 32a sally gave 
to them a “playng weke to make mery. 1892 Daily Vews 
2 Nov, 6/4 The desirability or otherwise of a ‘playing’ 
week at Christmas. 

Playing, f/.¢. [f.as prec. + -Inc 2] That 
plays, in various senses: see the verb, 

@so00 in Cockayne Shrine 32 An plezende cild arn under 
wacnes hweowol. ¢1 374 Cuaucer Soeth, 11. met. ii. (Addit. 
Be), fe pleiyng [/udens] besines of men. 1575 Cruncit- 
van Chippers (1817) 152 For to Ree some playing pieces 
there A mount was raysd, which kept the focin feare. ryor 
Evetyn Drary Apr. (1819) HH. A lively playing boy. 
1872 Ruskin in Daly News 24 Feb. (1898) 6/2 ‘Turner has 
put the only piece of playing colour in all the picture into 
the reflections in this, 4 , 

+b. Boiling. (Also in form s/awing.) Obs. 

e1qo00 Sege Ferus. on Hote playande picche amonge 
pe peple yeten. c14a0 Liber Cocorumt (1862) 37 In Befaod 
water bou kast hit schalle To harden. 1552 Hutoet, Bubble, 
lyke plawing water,. .scateo. 

Play‘ing-card. Each card of aset or ‘ pack’ 
used in playing various games: = Carp 56.2 1, 

3543 tr. Act 3 Edw. {V,c. 4 No marchant..shal brynge. 
into this realme .. chessemen, playeng cardes [or7g. ca des 
a Juer). 2 Lond, Gaz. No. 1925/4 Making of Playing 
Cards in England, (wherein many hundred Voor People are 
nee 1816 Sixcea (title) Researches into the History 
of Playing Cards. 

Play ingly, adv. rare. [f. Puayixe ppl. t. + 
-LY 2.) Ina the way of play or recreation. 

1680 Avaary Brief Lives (1898) 1.2, I doe it playingly. 
This morning. .1 writt two lives 

Play‘less, a. [f. Puay 55. + -LEss.] Devoid 
of play or plays (in different senses). . 

@ 1834 CoLeaince cited in Wesster (1854). 188a C. S. in 
Society 14 Oct. 11/1 Is not France in the same deplorable 
playless condition? 1 Daily News 28 May 5/a The 
playless playgrounds of French schools. 


enzunte 14 Nov, 645/23 


PLAYSTOW. 


Play'let. [f. as pree. + -LzeT.] A diminutive 
or short dramatic play. 


1884 B. Marraews in Century Mag. XXVINM. 916 In 


| these beautiful and witty playlets there is but the ghost of 


an action. 1893 Welsh Rev. 1.751 The modern playhouse 
has become the liome, not of the play, but the p! 7 et. 

+Play‘lome,-loom, 00s. rare—), [f. Pay 
56. + ME, dome, Loom.) An instrument of play: 
in quot. applied to a club. 

a1490 Sir Perc. 2013 Go reche me my playlome, And I 
salle go to hym sone..Ane iryne clobe takes he; Agayne 
Percevelle the fre He went than fulle right, 

Play‘-ma:ker. Now rare. A maker, com- 
poser, or writer of plays; a dramatic author. 

1539 Pascoe. 255/1 Playe maker, facteur, factiste. 1581 
Sicxry Afol. Poetrie (Arb) 44 Perchance it is the Comick, 
whom naughtie Play-makers and Stage-keepers, have iustly 
made odious. 1691 Woop A¢h. O.ron. 1. 261 He retired 
to the Metropolis, lived in Greys Inn, and set up for a play- 
maker. 1903 A. § QO. oth Ser. x [. 201/a He insults Greene, 
Elderton, Tarleton, and all play-actors and play- ers, 

Playman (pla-mén). onuce-wd. A man ad- 
dicted to play, a gamester. 

1844 Tuackeray 3, Lyndon xi, She knew thal as a play- 
man I had never failed in my word. 

Playmate (plé-mat),  [f. Puay sd. + Mate 
56.2] Acompanion in play, a playfellow. Also LE. 

164a H. Moxn Song of Soud u. iii, ut. \iii, The love 


playmates of pure verity. 1798 Cotrrince Frost at Mid: 


| night 43 My play-mate when we both were clothed alike! 


1828 Cartyte A/isc. (1857) 1. 213 Brother and playmate ta 
all Nature. 1859 Hers Friends rn C. Ser. n. i. Lowa 
Honger and dirt for his playmates. 1879 Mexeairn Zgorst 
vi, She had been taken by playmate boys in ber infancy to 
peep into hedge-leaves. 

lence Play-mating 5é., the being playmates, 
companionship in play. 

1888 G. W. Cage in Library Alag. (N. Y.) May 21 Nor 
[is there] a tenth as much. .playmating of white and colored 
children as there was in the dayss of slavery. 

Play-money, -monger: see PLay sé, 17. 

Playn, -e, obs. ff. Puan, PLANE, Playnohour, 
-shore, variants of PLANCHER 54.1 Playner, obs. 
var. PLENAR. Playnt, obs. f. Phaint, Pian. 
Playntain, -tein, -teyne, obs. ff. PLANTarn. 
Playntie, obs. Sc. form of PLENTY. 

Playock, plaik, plaig (pl7ak, plzk, plég). 
Sc. Forms: a. § playok, 8- d:a/, plack, g play- 
ock, -ick, playke, plaik. 8. 6 playg, 6- plaig, 
(plague). [f. PLay v. or s6.: second element un- 
certain: ?-ock diminutive.) A plaything, toy. 

1425 Wrntoun Cron, 1x. vi. 588 Westymentis, bukis, and 
othir ma Plesand playokis, he gave alsua. 2 dee. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. 1V.137 For mending of the Princis 
playg of silvir. 1 Duncan Aff. Etyutol, (E.D.S.), 
Crepundia, hairnes plagues. 1711 Woorow Corr, (1843) 
1. 227 Send me word. .what placks to buy for Mary. 1820 
Blackw, Mag. VIM. 395 Put half a crown in the hand of 
each of the poor weans fora playock. 18axr Cartyte Zarly 
Letii. 49 “orsaking the switch eee and other plaiks 
averted y French barbers. Afod. Se. Bring in your 
Plaifs it's gaun tarain. [See Zug. Dial, Dict] 

Play-right, -seer: see PLay sé. 17. 

Plays, obs. f. Puacs. Plays(e, -sce, -sse, 
obs. ff. Phaice. Playsance, -ant, obs, ff. Prra- 
SANCE, -ANT. Playse, Playsir, -e, obs. ff. 


PLEASE, PLEASURE. 

Playsome (plé‘sim), z Now chiefly dia/. 
[f Pay sd. + -somte.] Inclined to play; playful. 

1618 SHetron Quiz. . 1. iil 137 All pleasant folke, well- 
minded, malicious, and playsome. 1711 Suartxss. Charac. 
(1737) IL). Mise, 1. iii. 117 Not ain‘d of expressing any 
Extasy of Joy or playsom Humour, 1755 Hume Mai. 
Hist. Relig. Ess. 1817 11. 451 The playsome whimsies of 
monkeys. 1870 Verney Lettice Lis fae He always said 
he [the horse) were only playsome and that ‘weren't vice. 

Hence Play’somely adv., Play‘someness. 

@ 1643 Lo. Farxtanp, etc. fafadlibility (1646) 56 He that 
were playsomely di 1 GLANVILL Scasonable 
Roftect. 108 How. much slightness and playsomeness in 
speaking of serving God. 1884 Berownino Ferishktah, 

amel-driver 60 My playsomeness had pleased thee. 

Playstead (plavsted). ?/oca/. [f. Phar sd. + 


Sreap.] A place for play, a playground. 

crass eee Chartulary if. 121 (B.M.), Et in campo 
orientali_vaa dimidia acra super playstnde iuxta terram 
Roberti le deuenes. 1889 Boston Even. Travelier uly, 
The fortunate children of Boston..go there [Franklin Park] 
.eand engage in games over the playstead. 

Playster, -ir, obs. forms of PLASTER. 

Play'stow. /oca/. Forms: 1 plegstéw, 3 
pleyatow ; now (as place-name) Plaistow, Ples- 
tor. (OE. plezsiéw a place of play, a gymnasiam, 
{, plez, PLAY sb. + stéw place.] A place of play, 
a playground; now surviving in names of English 
villages (Plaistow in Sussex and Essex), and in 
Plestor, name of an open apace of about one third 
of an acre near the church at Selborne, Hants. 

10., Sax, Leeckd. 111. 206 [Ponne man) On plegstowe 
odd op wafung stowe andbidian hine gesihd styrunge same 
getacoad.  10go Cott, Cleopatra Glossex in Wr.-Willcker 
411/45 Gymnasio on plegestowum. dre. 465/40 Pale. 
Straruit,zesi pnga, plegstawa. 1789 WutTe Anti. Selborne 
x, Sir Adam Gurdon .. in conjunction with his wife Con- 
stantia, in the year 1271, granted to the prior and convent 
of Selborne all his right and claim to a certain place, Laced, 
called La Pleystew, ia the village aforesaid, inhi 


puram, ct perpetuant clemosinam’. This —. focus 


PLAYTHING. 


ludorum, or play-place, is a level area near the church of 
about forty-four yards by thirty-six, and is known now by 
the name of the Plestor, 1875 Mort. Couns Thoughts 
in Gard. (1880) IL. 109 There is also to be a cross to his 
[Gilbert White’s} memory...Is there no sculptor wbo could 
adorn that cross which is to be erected on the plaistor with 
a flying swallow in marble of Sicily? 
Playsur(e, -yr(e, obs. ff. PLEASURE. Playt, 
-e, obs. ff. Parr, Prat, PLate, PLEA, PLEap. 


Plaything (ple"pig). [f. PLarsd. + TaN.) 
A thing to play with, a toy. ; 7‘ 

1675 Tranerne Chr. Ethics 450 Say he delighteth in 
armies and victories, and triumphs, and coronations : these 
are great in respect of playthings; but all these are feeble 
and pusillanimous to a great soul. | — Locxe Aum.Und. 
1. iii, (1695) 14 A Child knows his Nurse and his Cradle. 
and by degrees the Pluy-things of a little more advanced 
Age. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat, 29 A 
cry'd hall an Hour before it would have found out, such 
a pretty Plaything. 1856 Kane Avct, Expl. 11. xxi. 207 
Strange that these famine-pinched wanderers of the ice 
should rejoice in sports and play-things like the children of 
our own siniling sky. ° “hig! 

b. fg. A man, animal, or thing, treated as 
a thing to be played with. 

1680 Otway Cains Marius 1.i, Syila too,a Boy,a Woman's 
Play-thing. 17 a Jonxson £. P., Akenside Wks. 1V. 
289 A physician in a got city seems to be the mere play- 
thing of Fortune. 

The Empire. .had 
less woman, b aes 
@. attrib, (Chiefly appositive.) 

1781 Cowrer //ofe 543 Vet charge not heavenly skill with 
having planned A play-thing world, unworthy of his hand. 
i8ur W.R. Spencer Poems Ded., Fancy bestow'd a play- 
thing-lyre, 1851 H. D. Woiry Pict, Span. Life 186 His 
plaything sword is quivering in the hully's heart. 

Playtime (pléttaim). [f. Puay 54.4 Tk 56.) 

1. A time for play or recreation. 

1661 Cowtey Prop. Adv. Exp. Philos., School, Upon 
Festivals and Flee ies they should exercise themselves 
in the Fields by.. Mnstering and Training after the manner 
of Soldiers. 1844 Mrs. Browsine Cry of Children i, They 
are weeping in the playtime of the others. 1874 Burnanp 
My Time iv. 37, 1 had come to the end of my play-time. 

2. The time for the performance of a play. 

1809 Maxis Gil Blas xu.b P 5, 1 waited with impatience 
for play-time. ? 

Play-ward, a. dial, [f. as prec. + -waRD: cf. 
wayward.) Given ot inclined to play; playful. 

1882 T. Harpy Two on Tower i. 1. 26 The maid was 
a..playward piece o’ flesh whea he married her. 1887 — 
Woodlande?s 1 iv. 62 It seems no time ago thut sbe was 
a little playward girl. 

Playwoman (pléiwu:min). (?) sornce-wd. A 
woman who acts in plays; an actress. 

1889 Dove Mica’ Clarke 256 The brat of a wandering 
playwoman. 

Play-work (plé-wo1k). 

1. Work of the nature of play; an easy or trifling 
occupation. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 216 It was 
delightful to observe her enjoyment of this play-work, 1877 
Symonus Revatss. (aly 450 Cultivation of Latin poetry 
was no mere pliay-work to Italian scholars. 

2. Work at plays or dramalic performances. 

igor Wests. Gaz. 21 Nov. 12/1 At the Vaudeville, four- 
teen boys and sixteen girls are already mingling arithmetic 
and history with their play-work on the stage. 

Playwright (plérait), [f Phar 5d. + 
Waricut.] <A professional maker or author of 
plays; a dramatist. 

1687 M. Currorn Notes Dryden iv. 16 Wherein you may 
. thrive better, than at this damn‘d ‘I'rade of a Play-wright. 
1915-16 Pore Let. fo Blount 21 Jan., Horace’s rule for 
a bg as well be applied to him as a Play wright. 
1877 Dowpen Shaks. Prim. v. 49 Shakspere’s powers us 
a rising playwright must have been recognised. 

Hence (wonce-wds.) Play*wrightess, a female 
dramatist ; Play'wrighting, Play'wrightry, the 
actioa or occupation of a playwright. 

1831 Cartyte in Froude Life (1882) I viii. 17x Various 
ping wrigiteses and playwrights, 1851 Fraser's Mag. 

LIV. 624 What is this but paxeeiey! 1896 Godey's 
Ri ESS 186/2 Literary feeling is not everything in play- 
wrighting. 

ll Plaza (pla-pa, pla'sa). [Sp.:—pop. L. */attia 
tL. flaiea: see Puace sé.) Ia a Spanish-speaking 
country, A market-place, square, public place. 

1683 Saccano (Zit/e) A Description of the Plaza or Sump- 
tuous Market-Place of Mudrid. 1826 F. B. Heap Pampas 

176 In the centre of the town there is a Plaza or great 
square. 318s0 Prescorr Pers 11. 129 The Spunish soldiery 
assembled by torch-light in the p/zza to witness the execu- 
tion of the sentence, 0 

Ple, early form of Pura; erron. f. PLEASE v. 

Plea (pli), sd. Forms: a. 3 plaid, playd (see 
also PLEAD sd.). 8. 3-4 plait, playt, 5 pleet, 
5-6 plete,7 pleyt. +. 3 plai, 3 (6 Sc.) play, 

3-6 ple, 4-6 Plee, pley, (5 A/. place), 6- plea; 
(Sc. 6 plei, plie, 6- ply, 7 pleie, pleye, 7-8 pley), 
As to common place for ComMon PLEas, see the 
latter. [ME. plaid, plai, a. OF. plaid (842 in 
Strashatg oath), agreement, decision, dectee, law- 
court, suit, action, in Anglo-Norm. fla? (¢1170 in 
Horn), play, law-snit, action :—*playid-, *plar- 
gid-:—L, placit-wi that which pleases or is agreed 
upon, a decision, decree, etc., in ae c. (in phrases 
placila habére, tenére), an assembly for discussion 


now become the plaything of a wortb- 


Child would have | 


Freeman Norm. Coug. 11. vii. 75 | 
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and decision of matters of state; sb. use of pa. 
ple, nent. of L. placére to please: see Piacit. 
The § forms agree with the OF. variant plait 
(11the,), pict, plaict (Godef.), Prov. plait, Sp. 
pleito, Pg. preite, It. piato, eatly med. L. plaitum 
(Du Cange) from placitum.] 
I. In Law. 
1. A suit or action at law; the presentation of 
an action in court. Now //ist. and Sc, (esp. in 


phr. @ law-plea). 

a, ax2g0 Owl & Nighi. (Cott.) 5 pat 

Jayd] was stif & stare & strong. /did. 1737 An latep dom 
pis plaid [Fesus ALS. playd] tobreke. 

B. c1ago Beket 601 3if ani plait [R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
9704 play] to chapitle were i-drawe And ani man made ani 
a ik 1340 Ayend. 39 ‘To pise zenne belongep al bet barat, 
alle nalShedes, and alle gyles pet comep ine plait. ¢ 1400 
Apol. Loll. 79 In be courtof pleet. 1g10-20 Compl. foo fate 
maryed (1862) 7 To duye J bad peas, rest, and unyte, To 
morowe I had plete and_processe iver 1633 MALYNES 
Anc. Law-Merch. 470 For the tenth time, the pleyte or 
suite, with all the records, goeth out of that Iudges court 
toa higher court. 

y- [2292 Briton 1. xvi. § 4 Si soit le plé del princepal 
suspendu [let the plea against the principal be suspended]. 
Tbid. n. xv. § § Si le play soit meu, et en plé pledaunt soit le 
bref trové vicious [if the plea be opened, and in the course of 
pleading the writ be found defective].} 

€1290 Becket 576 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 123 pe king wolde pat 
In his court pat pat {v. r. ple] scholde beon i-driue. ¢ 1380 
Wyeue Eng. Wks, (1880) 89 He meyntenep most synne hi 
preuylegies, exempcions & longe plees. ¢ 1440 Lync. Hors, 
Shepe & G..1 Controuersies pleys & discordis Atween per- 
sones were it tooorthre. 1450 Godstow Keg. 303 William 
Fitz Petir called into plee Moolde Vpton, Abbesse of Gode- 
stowe, and the Covent of the same place, in a plee of dette 
in the Courte of Mighell of Meldon. 1463-4 Plampilon 
Corr. (Camden) 9 Be the place of the detinne for a chalise 
shold be lent to you; also the writts were out. c1470 
Henryson Tale of Dog 45 \tis-.perrilous Till enter in ple: 
befoirane jugesuspect. 1487.Sc. cts Fas. £// (1814) 11.177/2 
That all Civile accionis queen: und pleyis.. be deter- 
mytt & decidit befor the luge ordinaris. 1535 CoverDaLe 
2 Sam. ae Q..that euery man which hath a plee or matter 
to do in y* lawe, might come tome. 1557 GrimaLoE Afans 
Life in Tottell’s Mise. (Arb.) 109 The courts of plea, by 
braul, and bate, driue gentle peace away. 1570 Buchanan 
Chamezleon Whs. (1892) 46 [He] socht to mak ane other 
change of court, and set vp new play pgane. ¢ 1578 Bal- 
Sour's Practicks (754) 53 All mutes and pleyis quhilk hap- 
pinis to rise within burgh, sould be pleadit and determinat 
within the samin. 1577 Harrison England u. ix. (1877) 1. 
202 These cuses are otherwise called plees or action, wherof 
there are two sorts, the one criminall and the other ciuill. 
1591 LAMBARDE Archefon (1635) 16 Nomun ought to sue ont 
of the Countrey, or todraw his Plen from thence. 1609 SHENE 
Reg. Maj. 1. 8 To compeir, and answere..vpon the rin- 
cipall plete. touching the lands vajustlie occupied be him. 
1637-s0 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 174 The Session 
charged with buying of pleyes, delaying of justice and 
bryberie. a 1735 Arautunot Yohu Bull (1755) 14 A plen 
between two country esquires about a barren acre upon 
acommon. 1822 Garr Provost xxvii, This gave rise to 
many pleas, and. .bickerings, before the magistrates. 1862 
MeGitvray Poems 75 (E.D.D.) You won the plea, 

pb. Phrases. Zo hot? pleas (= med.L. denere 
placita), to try actions at law, to have jurisdiction ; 
to hold a plea, to try aa action. 

1477 Rolls of Parit, Vi. 187/2 That..no Styward. -hold 
lee uppon any Action, atte sute of any persone. 1494 

PaavANn Chron. vit. 344 Syr Hugh Bygotte, iustyce,.. 
kepte his courte at Seynt Sauyours, & helde there the 
plees callyd Itinerii, the whiche is to meane, the traueylynge, 
or the waye plees. 1531 Diaé. on Laws Eng. wu XXxVi. 
(1638) 127 For else it were a thing in vaine for him to hold 
pleeof Advowsons. 1570-6 Lamsarve Perantb, Kent (1826) 
382 Having 1 conrt..in which they hold plea of all causes 
and actions, reall and personall, civill and criminall. r6z0 
J. Wicxinson Coroners § Sherifes 46 By a writ of Justicies 
out of the chancery, which is a commission to the Sherif to 
hold plea of any summe whatsoever. 1768 BLacxstone 
Comm. IU. vii. 112 This writ muy issne..to the county 
courts or courts-baron, where they attempt to hold plea of 
any matter of the value of forty shillings. 1874 Stusss 
Const. Hist. \.iit 46 The count. .isstiltallowed to hold pleas. 

c. Common pleas: originally, legal proceedings 
on matters over which the Crown did not claim 
exclusive jurisdiction 3 later, actions at law brought 
by one subject agaiast another, identified with crozé 
actions, and sometimes called + civil pleas (obs.), 

Often short for Court of Common Pleas: see Com- 
uON PLEAS, 

€ 1415-1550 [see Connon PLEAS]. xggx LAMaARDE Archeion 
(1635) 20 [see d]. _ /4fd. 21 Conrts of Law, that have Jurisdic- 
tion of Civill or Common Pleas arising betweene our owne 
subjects, 21634 Coxe 2nd Inst, 21 Common or civil pleas 
are divided into real, personall, and mixt. 1768-1844 [see 
Common Pras]. 1895 Pottock & Marrtanp Eng. Law 
11. s71 Trespass vf ef armis, even when..it had become as 
civil an action as civil could be, was still not for every 

urpose a Common Plea, for, despite Magna Carta, it might 

follow the King’. 

da, Pleas of the Crown ( placita Corone): origi- 
nally, legal proceedings on matiers over which the 

Crown claimed an exclusive jarisdiction, as being 
breaches of the king’s peace; later, in England 
including all crimiaal proceedings, as opposed to 
common pleas or civil procecdings (0ds.); in 
Scotland Itmited to fonr of the gravest kinds of 
action: see quot. 1607. 

{1215 Magna Carta c.17 Nullus vicecomes constabularius 
coronatores uel alii balliui nostri teneant placita corone 
nostre.] 1529 Rastetn Pastyme, Hist. Brit, (1811) 383 The 


plait (Yesus ALS. 


PLEA. 


plees of the crowne were holden in the towre, x Lam- 
HARDE Archeion (1635) 20 Che Conrts of Law doe either hold 
civill, or criminall Causes (more anciently tearmed Common 
Pleas, and Pleas of the Crowne). 1607 Cowrtt /uterpy. s.v., 
Pleas of the Crowne in Scotland be 4, roberie, rape, murder, 
and wilfull fire.., with vs they be ull suites in the Kings 
name ugainst offences committed against his Crowne and 
dignitie.., or against his Crowne and peuce. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath, (1839) 296 The i according thereunto called 

whlic, yudicia publica, Pleas of the Crown; or Private 

leas. 1769 Biacxstona Comm. 1V. i, 2 The code of 
criminal law $ or, us itis more usually denominated with usin 
England, the doctrine of the pleas of the crown. | 1895 
Pottock & Mariano Eng. Law 11. 571 More native to 
our law was the distinction between Pleas of the Crown 
and Common Pleas, which was often supposed to coincide 
with, though really it cut, the more cosmopolitan distinction 
[Le. between civil and criminal]. 

2. a, A pleading; an allegation formally made by 
a party to the Court; an argument or reason urged 
by or on behalf of a litigant or party to a suit, 
in support of his case. Zo make plea, to plead. 
Still in Sc. Law : see quots. 1825, 1861. 

1381 Cnaucer Part. Foules 485 Of a] myn lyf syn that 
day I was born So gentil plein loue or othir thyg Ne herde 
nenere no man me be-forn. 1390 Gower Conf. IIL 154 
Ther was with him non advocat ‘Io make ple for his astat. 
1467 Mann, & Housel Exp. (Roxb.) 402 Item, tpatdl for 
a nother wrytte.. Item, for makenge of a ple for the sane, 
v.s. 1607 Cowect /aterpr., Plea. .signifieth in our common 
lawe, that which either partie alleadgeth for himselfe in 
court. 185 Act 6 Geo. IV. ¢. 120§ 9 Each of the Parties 
shall..todge with the Clerk, previous to the final Adjust- 
ment of ihe Record, a short und concise Note, drawn and 
signed by Counsel, of the Pleas in Law on which the Action 
or Defence is to be maintained. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot. 636/ Pleas in Jaw, as a distinct portinn of a record, 
were introduced hy the Judicature Act, 6 Geo. TV. c. 120,§ 9. 
Ibid. 636/2 The pleas are in general so framed as to ground 
any legal argument which the facts may warrant. Lbid. 
637/r ‘The panel's plea must either be gut/ty or not guilty. 

b, A formal statement, written or oral, made 
by or on behalf of a prisoner or defendant, alleging 
facts either in answer to the indiciment, or to the 
plaintiff's declaration, bill, or statement of claim, 
or showing cause why the prisoner or defendant 


should not be compelled to answet. 

In civil process, since 1875, technically superseded by 
defence. Declinatory, dilatory, foreign, peremptory, etCs 
plea: see the adjectives. 

(1337 Vear-Bko 11 Edw. [11 (1883) 5 It nad nulle cause 
par quei cesti ple girreit en vostre bouche de pleder en barre.) 
1449 Rolls of Parit. V. 169/1 To plede any pire or plees 
in barr of the Leena or in abatement of the bille. @ 1531 
in Dial. Laws Eng., etc. (1886) 360 In an action of debt 
npon a prompt, it 1s no plea to say, that he receiveth the 
money in contestation of his obligution. 1607 Cowatt 
Interpr. s.¥., Then is there a Forein plea, whereby matter 
is alleadged in any court that must be tried in another. 1769 
Brackstone Comm. 1V. xxvi. 326 We have now to consider 
the plea of tbe prisoner or defensive matter alleged by him on 
his arraignment. 1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2 II, 222 On 
dehate the plea was allowed by Lord Keeper Bridgeman, 
1895 Fudicature Act O.xix. 1.13 No plea or defence shall 
be pleaded in abatement. i, 

c. Special plea, In civil and criminal law, a plea 
cither in abatement or in bar of an action or pro- 
secution, alleging some new fact, and not merely 
disputing the ground of action or charge: opposed 
to che general issue. Cf. plead specially, PLEAD 2. 
7b (also Coke On Litt. 282 b). 7 

1699 in Ld, Raymond Resorts (1790) 1. 
eos consent that the defendant Tpoutd waive the s) 

Yea, and plead the general issue, 1768 Biacxstone Com. 

Il. xx. 305 When he meant to distinguish away or palliate 
the charge, it was..usnal to set forth the particular facts 
in what is called a speciat plen. /d7d., Pleas that totally 
deny the cause of complaint are either the general issue, or 
a special pleain bar.  /4/d, 306 A justification is likewise 
a special plea in bar, 1769 /did. 1V. xxvi. 329 Special pleas 
in bar; which go to the merits of the indictment, and give 
a reason why the prisoner ought not to answer it at all, nor 
put himself upon his trial for the crime alleged. These are 
of four kinds: a former acquittal, a former conviction, 
a former attainder, or n pardon. 1817 W. Seuwyn Law 
Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 11. 692 Special pleas, either ia bar or 
abatement, are seldom pleaded to this action [Ejectment]. 


II. Extended and figurative uses. , 
8. Controversy, debate, contention, quarrel, strife. 


In later usage chiefly, now only, Sc. J 

@ingo [see 1a]. c1320 Casi. Love 1078 ‘Alt Ich am bi- 
trayzed,' q@ pe fend bo, * Nou Ich am porw ple over-comen So. 
1382 Wryctir /sa. Iviii. 4 Lo! to ples and to strives 3€¢ 
fasten, and smyten with the fist vnpitously. 1387-8 7. Usk 
Test. Love 1. v. (Skeat) L 22 Wherof cometh plee, debat, 
thefte, begylinges, but richesse to winne. 1483 CaxTos Gold. 
Leg. ee: He also hud a grete plee and altercacion with 
the deuylle for the body of Moyses. 1560 A. Ltr. Calvin's 
Foure Serm. Songe Ezech. i, He entreth not into plea with 
God. (1596 DacryMrte tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot. x. 316 Sum 
captanis fra baith pairtes, sped with speid to stanche tbis 
pley, and mitigate this controuersie. /did. 433 Tha suld 
returne Lut plie (L. sine armorum strepitu), @1774 Fer- 
cusson Hallowfair Poems (1845) 16 Pleys that bring him 
to the Guard And eke the Council Chammer. @ 1810 
Tannaninn Poeurs (1846) 11 His wife and him are at some 
family plea, 1872 Micute Deeside Tales xiv. 120 There 
was like to be a ply between them an’ the Forbeses, 
_4. That which is pleaded, maintained, or urged in 
justification or excuse; a pleading, appeal, argu- 
ment, claim; an apology, Pi excuse. 

@ 1850 Vox Populi 423 in Harl. £. P. P, W1. 283 Thei are 
dryven to tbeire plea. 1568 Garton Chron. I. 612 The 
Capitaine perceiuing his dilatorie ple, by force tooke hint 


A rule was 
aa cial 
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from the officers. 1589 Nasne Pref Greene's Menaphon 
(Arb.) 14, U had rather referre it, as a disputatiue plea to 
diuines. 1638 Pentt, Conf. vii. (1657) 127 ‘Their best plea is 
from the words of Christ. 1667 Mitton P. £.1v. 394 So 
spoke the Fiend, and with necessity, The tyrant’s plea, 
excused his devilish deeds. 1754 Richanpson Grandison 
IT1. xviii. 152 No plea is too weak for folly and self-interest 
to insist upon, 1772 Horne in Furius Lett. li.(s77a) 11. 1 
Ladmit the plea. 1838 Trtatwatt Greece xxxvii. V. 5 He 
ohtained leave to decline the command on a plea which can 
scarcely have been inore than a pretext. 1897 Faoupe Short 
Sted, (1883) 1V.1. i. 4 The privilege and authority of hishops 
and clergy was Becket's plea for convulsing Europe. 

+5. transf. That which is demanded by plead- 
ing; aclaim. Obs. rare. 

1588 Swans. £.2. L. 1. i. 7 The plea of no lesse weight 
Than Aquitaine. 1596 — Merch, V. in. ii. 284 But none can 
driue him from the enuious plea Of forfeiture, of instice, 
and his bond. Jd. tv. i. 198, 203. 

+8. A proposal, offer, Oés. 

c1ggo Afertin 365 And yet shall [ make to yow a feire 

lee: com with me to Bredigan..and do hyn homage. .and 

shall yelde yow the castell all quyte. /dsd. 366, I sente 
hym to wite that I wolde he make no pleet, ne noyse to no 
man of his companye. 

7. attrib. and Comd.: plea-house Sc., a court of 
law; plea-side, the civil side of a court having 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

(1459; see Prean 54, 4.] 1768 Brackstone Cones. WN. iv. 
42 On the plea-side, or civil branch. 1818 Scott ¢/rt. 
Afidi, v, He's seldom at hame when there's ony o' the plea- 
houses open. 

Plea, v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 5 play, 
pleye, 5-6 pley, 6 plie, 7- plea. [f. Puea sé.] 

Ll. intr, = PLEAD v. 1-3. 

£1440 Alphabet of Tales 28 On a day he come in to be 
cowrte & pleyd with pe men of cowrte & pe judgies & 
ouer come paim. /érd, 208 Gude angels stude on pe toder 
enayson Jor. Fab. 


syde & playid agayns baim. ¢ 14 
‘a the wolf, yit pleyis thow 


xi. (Vo § Lamb) viii, Yaa, qui 
agane. 1599 in R. M. Fergusson //snre (1899) 222 tole, 
The Magistrats..sall rather accept voluntarlie..ten bolls 
mault 3eirlie..then to pley for ye said Landis. 1700 Z, Hats 
in J. Russetl //aigs xi. (1881) 335 He advised me in general 
to quit two or three thousand merks rather then plea. 
1817 Hose Tales & Sk. V.155 Another great acquisition 
of property, for which I had pleaed. 1868 J. Samon Gowo- 
dean i i. 4t Scorn the love tor whilk sae mony plea. 
2. trans, = PLEAD v, 4-7. 

rs8: Satir. Poems Refornt. xiii, 160 It was the Dowglassis 
douchtaly them dang, And pleit 3our proces in that parlia- 
ment. 1596 Datryece tr. Leslie's //ist. Scot. 116 Athir 
ar thay preistes serueng the kirk; or men of law to plic a 
cause, or men of weir to fecht. 1816 Scorr Old Mor?. xiii, 
The estate was sair plea’d between Leddy Margaret Bellen- 
den and the present Laird. 3887 Miss M. R. Lange Traits 
Lane. Flk. 9 (E. D.D.) Aw'tn like to plea poverty. 
Plea, erron. obs. f. PLEASE v. 
tPle-able, cz. Sc. Ots. In 6 pleyable, -bill. 
{f PLEA v, + -ABLE.] That may be the subject of 
tigation ; debatable. 

$533 Betrennen Livy ut. xxv. (S.T.S.) UL. 49 Quhen pe 
tribunis war finalie callit, bai lugit be pleyabill landis to 
ied to romanis. 1553 Keg. Privy Counce! Scot. 1. 150 

un the severall ground of Scotland, nother pleyable nor 

debatahle, ane gret way within the peceable marche of 
Scotland. 

Pleace, obs, var. PLEASE v. 

Pleach, 55. rare—'. [f. Puractt v.} 
lacing, intertwining; intertwinement of bonghs. 

1819 WirrEeNn Aonian Hours (1820) 45 His nest, the pleach 
Of many a wilding bough in the next giant beech. 

Pleach (plit{), v. Forms: 5-6 pleohe, 6 
bleissh(e, Sc. pleich, 7 plesh, plish, 7- pleach. 
vty pleche, a, OF. *plechier (mod.F. dial. piécher), 

ial. form of OF, Llessier, plaissier PuasH v,1 

1, trans. To interlace or intertwine (the bent down 
or half-cnt stems and branches of young trees and 


brushwood) so as to form a fence or the like; = 
Puasu v1 1, 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. exliii. (Rod MS.), 
The wipie. -ts bikker in bowes & spraies hi plechinge schred- 
Inge and paringe. ¢1420 Paliad, on Husd, m. 330 Nowe 
husbondrie his olde vines plecheth. /dd. 418 Bende as 
a bowe, or vynes that men pleche. 1§23 Fitzuene. /fxsd, 
§ 127 Let the toppe of the tree lye ouer the rote of an 
other tree, and to pleche downe the bowes of the same 
tree, to stoppe the holowe places. did. [see Prasn v.! 
1). 1818 Keats Enddyon. tt. 934 Plunder'd vines..pleach'd 
New growth about each shell and pendant lyre. 1893 
STEVENSON Catriona xxiii, The trees meeting overhead) 
Some of them trimmed, some pleached. 

b. To layer (a shoot, e, g. of a vine). 

€14%0 Pallad, on Husd. w. 
Plecheth (L. propagat) he. 

2. To make, dress, or renew (a hedge or the 
like) by the above process; = PLAsH uv.) 2. 
17533 (see Prasu v.! 2], 3635 Siz E. Verney in Afem, 

erney Fam. (1892) 1. 129 ‘The Gardner shall pleach noe 
a edge this yeare. 2825 Brocurtr V.C. Gtoss., Pleach, to 

ind a hedge, 1874 Symonos S&. /taly & Greece (1898) 1. 
xin. 280 The low broad arches of the alleys pleached with 
noes. 3886 Cornhk. Mag. July 32 The banks of the.. 

edgerows, which were seldom cut or pleached. 

3. generally. To entwine, Interlace, tangle, plait. 
Pd Texnyson Poents 125 Pleached with her hair, in mail 

argent light Shot into gold,a snake her forehead clips 
3861 F. Mercatre Oxonian tn frel, 95 The earth being 
peeked together hy the roots of dwarf willows and grass, 
defied the pelting storm. 3865 Swinauaxe Poems 
Ball, At Eleusis 209 Poppied hair of gold Persephone Sad- 
tressed and pleached low down about her brows, 


Inter- 


648 At October in luke lond 
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Wence Plea‘ehing v4/. sb. and fA/. a. 

2398 [see sense 2]. 1504 Nottinghan: Rec. WI. 314 For 
pleisshing at the coppy [= coppice]. 1804 J. Graname 
presser ee 18/1 ape thick with pleaching bramble. 
shoots, With hrier 2nd hazel branch, and hawthorn spray. 
1889 Boy's Own Paper 21 Dec. 178/3 The pleaching [of 
the hedges] ended at the foot of a rise in the ground. 

Pleached (plift, oct. pléfed), poi a. [f 
PLEACH v.+-ED!. 

1. Of boughs: Interlaced, intertwined, tangled ; 
transf, of the arms, folded together. 

3606 Suaks. Ant. § Cétv. xiv. 73 Would'st thou..see Thy 
Master thus with pleacht Armes, bending downe His 
corrigible necke? 1896 Field 1 Dec. 828/2 The pleached 
laurels near the house. 1 Marv Kinostev IV. Africa 
280 It was hedged with thickly pleached bushes, 

2. Formed by the pleaching or interlwisting of 
boughs and twigs; fenced, bordered, or overarched 
with pleached boughs, as a garden-alley or arbour. 
Now chiefly as a Shaksperian expression revived 
by Scott. 

1899 Suans. Aluch Ado 1 ii. 10 The Prince and Count 
Clandio walking ina thick pleached alley in my orchard. 
foid. Ww. i. 7 Bid her steale into the pleached bower, Where 
hony-suckles ripened by the sunne, Forbid the sunne to 
enter. 18az Scotr Niged x, He..proposed..that they should 
take a turn in the pleached alley. 1829 Anniversary, 
Beatrice 232 She couches in the pleached bower Which 
tasselling honeysucklesdeck. 1861 WayTe Mecvitir 7rlbury 
Noge 240 An occasional grass field, enclosed by high rotten 
banks and ‘ pleached* fences. 

Plea‘cher. /ocal. 
= PLasnEeR: a. A bong! 
pleached. b. A hedger. 

1882 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Wordtk., Pleachers same as 
Layers, the quick-thorn shoots which are laid down to form 
the hedge. 1889 Portfolio Dec. 231/2, ‘The topiarius, or 
pleacher, was kept actively at work in trimming the hedges 
and trellis walks, 

+ Plead, 5d. Chiefly Se. Obs. Forms: (3 plaid), 
5-6 (Sce.) pled, plede, pleid, 6 (Zxg.) plead, -e, 
(Se.) plaid. [f. Pheap v.; perh. in part a re- 
miniscence of OF. and early ME. f/ard, rare by- 
form of plait: see PLEA sb.] 

1. Asuitor action at law; a controversy, dispute; 
= PLEA 56. 1, 3. 

fa 120 Plaid: see Pita sd.1.) 14.. Wyntoun's Cron. vin. 
iv. 440 Quhare thar is in pleid [v.7. pley}] twa men Askand 
the Crowne off a kynrike. ¢14 Hate Wallace X. 104 
He.. maid Stewart with hym to fallin pled. ¢1470 Henay- 
son Mor. Fad. vi. (Sheep & Dog) xiii, And thair began the 

leid. 186: ‘I’, Hoav tr. Castigd(one'’s Courtyer wv. (1§77) 

iij, Bycanse the pleade betweene you maye Rapnes bee to 
long. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 149, 1 fand_the loste 
from blis, Throuch Adamis sin and pleid. 581 Maraeck 
Bk. of Notes 269 The matter, .is in plead. 

2. A plea, allegation, claim. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Aras (S.T.S.) 208 To ask resoun 
and move plede before him..suld be small redress, and bot 
ane nnproufitable plede. 1560 Rottasn Cré. Venus in. 
863 Oubnnros we all was quite of Plutois pleid. 1560 
Daus tr. Stetdane’s Conte, 307 The foundation of your 
pleade is so fallen, yt 1 nede not to answere thy protestation, 

3. Pleading, harangue, speech, talk, discussion. 

¢14g0 Howtann How/at 818 The barde held a fre pleid 
ln the hie hall. 1500-20 Dunear Poems xlvi. 1315 Thir birdis 

.. Singing of lufe amang the levis small, Quhois ythand 
pleid 3it inaid my thochtis grene. 1 Stewart Crou, 
Scot. 11. 494 Thus endit scho that first begouth that pleid. 
18.. Freiris of Berwik 256 in Dunbar’s Poems (8. 1T.S.) 
294 Ga fill the stowp, hald me no mair in pleid, For 1 am 
aos wert and cauld. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xi. 
3197 How he suld fend from furie and thair fead, Syne leave 
this lyfe with list for all thair plaid. 

4. attrib., as plead-house = plea-house: see 
PLEA $6. 7. 

1459 Sta G. Have Law Arnts (S.T.S.) 270 A plede that 
fs maid before a juge ordynare in a plede hons. 

Plead (plid), v. Forms: a. 3-4 plaide(n, 
plaid-i, 3-6 playde, 4 plede(n, 4-7 plede (5 
pledde, plide, 5-7 pled), 6 pleade (pleed), 6-7 
Sc. pleid, 6- plead. /e.¢.and ppie. pleaded: 
contracted § pladde, (9 dial. plad), 5- pled (now 
Se. and dia/.), 7-9 plead. 8. 4 pleit-y, pleyte, 
playt-y, playte, pleten, -yn, 4-6 plete, 5-6 
pleete, 6 pleate. [In ME. form Jlaiden, plaidi, 
a. OF. plaid-ter (Roland, trth c.) to go to law, 
sne, plead, f. OF. platd: see Pura sé.; parallel to 
med.L. p/acrtdre, to hold pleas, to litigate (¢ 800 in 
Du Cange), f. placttum Piea; thence AF. pleder, 
ME. pléde(n, plead. ME. pilaiten, plaity, pltten, 
plete was a secondary form, corresp. to OF. plaitier 
(14th c. in Godef.) ; cf. also med.L, A/aifére (gth c. 
in Dua Cange) from f/acitdre, and OF. and ME. 
platt sb., for plard, Puna, Cf. the later PLea v.] 

IT. Intransitive uses, 

+1. To raise or prosecute a snit or action, to go to 
law, to litigate. Ods. 

a. [sag2 Barron 11. i. § 1 La manere de pleder, coment. 
chescun pleyntif deit repurchacer sa seisine de fraunc tene- 
ment.) 1442 Rolls of Parit, V. 45/1 Able to_purchace 
Londes., and also plede and be empleded. 1523 Fivzuere. 
Surv. xi, (1539) 17 Shall nat plede nor be impleded of their 
tenementes. ; 

B c1380 Weert Sed Wks. 1V1. 348 Freris..moven londis 
to bateilis, and pesihle persones to plete. @ 1400-s0 
Alexander 78 He..sawe two men of be same towne bifore 
a iuge pletyng. a@1g00 in Arnolde's Chron. 34 Ye shal 


f. PLEACH v. + -ERLJ 
with which a hedge is 


. Spenser &. Q. ve ix. 43 And 
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not pleete wt noo freman of the Cite wtout the cite. 1589 
Morr Dya/oge u. Wks. 2184/1 Rather than thei shoulde pleate 
and striue in the law before the infidels. @ 1550 Alerch. 
& Son 42 in Hazl £. P. #. 1.135 Thou schalt be pletyd 
with, when y am gon. i : 

+b. In extended and fig. use: To contend in 
debate; to wrangle, argue with, agatnst. Also to 
plead it. Obs. 

a. @13s0 Owl & Night. 184 We mawe bet.. Wipvte cheste 
and bute vyhte Playde je. 7. plaidi] mid sabe & mid ryhte. 
1go0-a0 Dunaan foes lix. 5 Sen he plesis with me to pleid 
Usall him knawin mak hyne to Calyss. 1557 N. T. (Genev. 
Rout, ix. 20 Who art thou which playdest against God? 
160 Rottaxo Crt. Venus 1. 306 Quhat than, gif thay of 
ny craft with me pleid? 1593 G. Hanvev Pierce's Super. 
Wks, (Grosart) IL. 42 Come..you that loue to pleade it out 
inuincably at the barre of the dunghill, and will rather loose 
your lives, then the last word. 

B. e335 Snonenasm Poets vit 723 Ich schal makye con- 
tekhede OES pbyne and wyues sede, And mioche to 
pleits. 3388 Wyceur Jude. xxi. 22 Whanne the fadris and 

ritheren .. higynne ta pleyne and plete (1382 chiden) azens 
zou. 1538 Coverpate Job xvi. 21 Though a body might 
pleate with God, as one man doth with another. 

2. To address the court as an advocate oa behalf 
of either party; to maintain or urge the claim, 
or state the case, ofa parly to a snit. 

a. 1308 St. ath. 77 in LE. E. P. (1862) 92 Gret schame.. 
An Emperour to siche aboute:,.After maistres, to plaidi 
ayena sung wenche. ¢1380 Wretir és. (1880) 24 Sendynge 
of men..of lawe.. bi here owen persones for to pecs 14 
Cal. Auc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 288 No man of lawe scho! 
es befor Mayre and Baylyfys of the sayde citte, 1581 

luccastea Posttions xxxix. (1887) 202 The first and chiefe 
h he do not pleade. 1596 
with him..came Many grave 
persons that against her pled. 1651 Hoases Leviath, 0. 
xxvi. 145 Sentences..to be taken by them that plead, for 
Lawes in that particular case. 1776 Giapon Decl. & F. xvi. 
(1869) 1. 397 He had pleaded with distinction in the tribunals 
of Rome, 

B. 3377 Lana. P. Pd. B. vit. 39 Meo of lawe. .pat pleteden 
for Mede. 3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11]. 201 Pat day 

¢to fore a inge. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 


«in law among lawyers thoug! 


) cexxxii (1482) 248 It was ordeyned that men of lawe fro 


| Crysten Alen (W.de W. 1506) 1. iii 160 


| supplication; to beg, implore. 
| person appealed to; for the thing desired, or the 


isoa Ord. 
¢ pleated hy 
thre yeres in ag ies assyse in the we of Bourgeys. 

b. In extended and fig. nse: To urge a suit or 
prayer; to make an earnest appeal, entreaty, or 
Const. with the 


that tyme forth shold plete in bir moder tonge. 


person in whose interest one speaks; also agairtst. 

a. 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 155 Bot thogh him lacke forto 

plede, Him facketh nothing of manhede. 1624 Quartes 

xi, 60 Let me, a while, with my Accusers plead [rime 
dead), 1662 in Cosin's Corr. (Surtees) U1. 313 My Lord 
hath been.. plead with for ee | for him to keepe him 
here. 17a ian Content 374 My mind, indulgent, in 
their favour pled. 1757 Smottett Aeprisal ut. v, Tho’ silent 
his tongue, he will plead with his eyes. 1487 Home Douglas 
itt, We search'd his clothes, And found 1 nese jewels, whose 
rich value plead Most powerfully against hin, 1837 WattrteR 
in Life (1894) 1. 199 We have caucused in season and out of 
season, threatened and coaxed, plead und scolded. 1838 
Lytton Adice 1, x, Do not scorn to plead for me. 1869 
Freeman Norm, Cong, V1. xii. 158 All Roger's services 
could not plead against this ill-timed tenderness to a foe. 
31891 /bid. Yv. xvil. 42 His skill doubtless pleaded for him. 
188% J. H. Buunt Ref. CA. Eng. UL. 197 11 does not appear 
that any one pleaded for his pardon except himself. 

B. 1340 Ayend. 99 Loke hou..lesu crist.. pe tekp wel to 
playty. 3374 Cuaucern Troydus 1 ray ee) Be [ye) 
nought war lh fals Polyphete Is now abowte eft soones 
for to plete. ¢1380 Werte Serat, Sel. Wks. L114 Medefulli 
plete wip men. 

3. To put forward a plea. Cf, PLeavine v6/. 56. 3. 

a. To pot forward any allegation or formal stale- 
ment forming part of the proceedings in an acllon 
at law. (Cf. Prea sé. 2a.) Plead over: see 
quots. 1872, 1890. 

1444 Rolls of Parl. V. 112/t Yef..the Defendauntz or 
Pleintifs in suche foreign Piees plede to issue. 1683 Grim- 
stone Croke's Ref. (1791) IU. 651 (Case 20 Jac. 1, 1623) His 
sane in bar is not answered when he doth not rely upon it, 

ut pleadsoverin bar. 1824 H. J. STEPHEN Princ. Pleading 
(1843) 160 Faults in pleading are, in some cases, aided by 
pleading over. 1873 Wharton's Law Lex. 739/1 Plead 
over, to follow up an opponent's pesding by replying, etc., 
30 overlooking some defect to which exception might have 
been taken. 1875 Judicature Act O. xxvii. r. 5 When any 
party has amended his pleading under rule 2 or 3 of this 
Order, the other party may apply..for leave to plead or 
amend his former Lonel 1890 Cent, Dict., Pleading 
over, going on to respon by pleading, after a previous 
pleading has been judged insufficient, or has been withdrawn. 

b. ¢sf. To put forward an answer or objection 
on the part of the defendant to the plaintiff's bill. 
(Cf. Pura sé. 2b.) 

14.. Rolls of Parit. V. 396/1 Provided also that that Act 
stop not ne conclude the said Thomas .. to answer or plede 
to eny matier abovesaid. 1477 /éic, VI. 187/2 They may 
answere and plede to the action, or in abatement of the 
pleyntes. 1490-1 Cad, Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 371 To 
pledde to a quest In lyke wise in ther owne persones. 1681 

RYDEN Sfan. Friar v. ii, He will not hear me outl.. 
Was ever criminal forbid 10 plead? 1727 Woedrew Corr. 
(184) ILI. 299 The Assembly desired him to propound what 
he had to say against their being his judges. .. Then his 
two lawyers, Mr Grant and Mr Murray pled upon thar 
head. 1796 Burke Let. Notle Ld. Wks. Vin. 8, 1 ought 
to be allowed a reasonahle freedom,..and no culprit he 
to plead in irons 1824 H. J. Steenen Princ. Pl ne 
(1885) so If the defeodant does not demur, his only alterna- 
tiva method of defence is, to op or answer the declara- 
tion hy matter of fact. In so domg he is said to plead. 


PLEAD. 


II. Transitive uses. 
+4. To go to law with, sue (a person). Ods. rare. 
8. 1382 Wycuir /sa. Iviii. 3 Alle gonre detoures see pleten 
[1388 3e axen [Vulg. refetites] alle goure dettonris]. @ 1500 
in Arnolde's Chron. 5b, We have graunted to our citerens 
of london that none of then pleete [dr. pletee] othor wyth- 
out the wallis of london. 


5. To maintain (a plea or cause) by argument in 


a court of law. Also fravs/. 

a, [1292 Britton 1.i § 7 Qe des pletz pledez devaunt eux.. 
eynt record. /did. § 8 A pleder communs pletz.] 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 77 He was to many that pledyd 
her causis of god consciens a_vyolent oppressur. | 3551 
Rostnson tr. More's Utop. u. vii. (1895) 235 Chey thinke it 
most mete that euery man shuld pleade his owne matter, 
and tell the s2zme tale before the iudge, that he would tel to 
his man of lawe. 1560 Davus tr. Sleidane's Comm.235 The 
Prince sent two of his counsellours..to playde the case. 
¢1§86 C'ress Pemanoxe Ps. xxiv. xxi, Rise, God, pleade 
thyne owne case. 1675 Pripeavx Leté. (Camden) 36 Our 
law case is not yet ended; four advocates come down from 
D™ Commons to plead it next term. 1777 W. Camenon in 
Se. Paraphr, xvu. vi, Plead the widow's cause. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles w. xiv, Anxious his suit Lord Ronald pled. 

8. €1450 Godstow Reg. 100 One acre of mede .. whereof 
hit was l-pleted bitwene them in the forsaid Courte. 1484 
Caxton Fadler af Alfonce ix, They remytted the cause to 
be discuted or pleted before the Juge. 1539 Bisre (Great) 
Fob xxiii. 3 O that I myght come before his seate, to pleate 
my cause before him. 15s0 Bate /mage Both Ch. 85 It 
is Christes onely office to receyue all complayntes to pleate 
them, and to indge them. 

6. To sue for in a court of law. Also ¢ramsf. to 


beg, entreat for. In later use chiefly Sc. 

a. 13.. Gaw.§ Gr. Knt.1304,1 schal kysseat your comaunde- 
ment, as a kny3t fallez, And fire lest he displese yow, so 
plede hit no more. 1594 Martowe & Nasnz Dido 1.1i, That 
crave such favuur..As poor distressed misery may plead. 
2637-50 Row /fist. ‘Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 10 Ifa minister 
throw povertic he not able to plead his. i eeb and manse, 
that the res¢ assist him by contributing till he evict it, 1712 
Aaotson Sfeet. No. 46 ? 6 The Misery of my Case, and great 
Numbers of such Sufferers, plead your Pity and speedy 
Relief. 181s Cuatmeas Diaryin Life 850) I. 231 Had been 
apprized ., that my augmentation was to be pled on the r8th. 

B. ¢1g00 New Not-dr. Mayd 66 Mercy fF pleate. 

7. a. To allege formally in the course of the 
pleadings. (Cf. Prea sd. 2a.) 

a. 61460 Godstow Reg. 120 A Charter of Stephyn Agothe, 
I-pleyd in the kyngis one for a tenemente in Irelandes 
Jane. 1491 Act 7 Hen. Vii, c. 2 § 1 Courtes where the seid 
proteccions shalbe pleded or leyed for any of the seid persons 
in all plees, plees of Dowre..except. 1765 BLacksToNE 
Com. eure: Allother private customs must be particu. 
larly pleaded. 1890 Law Reports 24 Q. B.D. 630 The para- 
graph was properly pleaded and merits nat to he struck out. 

B. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. vit.(1520) 83/1 That na letter 
nor commaundement that came from Rome shold be receyued 
nor pleted in Englande. 

b. To allege formally as a plea (PLEA sd. 2b). 
Plead specially, to allege as a special plea (PLEA 
5b. 2). 

1 Dial, on Laws Eng. u. Wii. (1638) 139 If the de- 
fendant .. in any action plead a plee that amounteth to the 
eneral issue. 3602 Fucnecke 1s¢ Pf. Parall, 72 This ple 
¢ was enforced to pled by the court. 1659 H. L'Estaance 
Alliance Div. OG. 22 St. Augustine plead it in bar to 
Celer's action of unkindnesse against him. 1756 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1812) Y1, xxxvi 286 The counsellars pleaded 
constraint as an excuse for their treason. 1768 Bracx- 
STONE Comim. IIT. xx. 305 Every defence which cannot thus 
be specially pleaded may be given in evidence upon the 
general issue at the trial. 1769 /é/d. 1V. xxvi. 336 A pardon 
may be pended in bar. 1817 W. Senwyn Law Wisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 753 An executor may plead the same plea in bar, 
that his testator might have pleaded. 1828 Scotr ¥. AI. 
Perth xxxii, Ramorny, pale as death, ..pled his knighthood, 
and demanded the privilege of dying by the sword. 1863 

H.. Cox /#séit. 1. v.30 It would be vain to plead. .the king's 
command to do an unlawful act. 1875 Judicature Act ©. 
xix. r. 15 No defendant in an action for the recovery of 
land who is in possession. .need plead his title. 

c. In extended and fig. use: To allege or urge 
as a plea, esp. in defence, apology, or excuse, or 
as extenuating an offence. 

3601 Hottann Pliny xvui. xxvii. 593 Thou shouldest not 
either plead ignorance, or neglect the same. 1621 T. 
Wituiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vicillard 101 O\d age is 
miserable, tbat can plead nothing else for Antiquitie, but 
the wrinckles of the face and the white haires, 1671 Mitton 
Samson 833 If weakness tnay excuse, What Murtherer,.. 
Incestuous, Sacrilegious, but may plead it? 1709 Pore 
Ess, Crit. 166 And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 
3733 Benxetey Th. Vision § 33 If 1 am mistaken, I can 
plead neither haste nor inattention. 3820 W. Iavinc Sketch 
Bk, ¥. a6, I can only plead my inexperience in this branch 
of literature, 

G. Phrase. Zo plead not guilty (in civil and 
criminal law), to deny liability or guilt: in Law- 
French, plaider de rien coupable. So to plead 
guilty; also fig. to coufess to an accusation or im- 
putation. 

To plead guilty appears later, and evidently arose in imi- 
tation of s/cad not guilty. Guilty is technically not a plea, 
but aconfession, Blackstone Comm. 1V. 324, 33%, 399, never 
ues plead guilty, but writes of the prisoner confessing the 

‘act. 

[2344 Vear Bh. 18 Edw. fil ew quant a les bienz.. il 
pleda de rien coupable.] 1454 Rolls of Parlt, V. 239/2 In 
the Court of th’ Eschequer.. the seid Thomas..to che said 
Bille and Action aunswered and pleted not gylty. 168: Trial 
S. Colledge 6 Ci. of Cr. You must plead to the Court, Guilty 
or not Guilty. 1802z-1a BraTuam Ration, Judie. Evid. 
Wks. 1843 V1. 473 Where it happens to a prisoner to answer 
in the afirmative—in appropriate language, to plead guilty 
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—if he insists on it, the general understanding seems to be 
that he hasa right to have such his plea recorded: in which 
case there is a necessary end of the trial, and the verdict 
fallows of course, 31806 Aled. Frat. XV. 60, I may .. be 
Tepresented as ciseoeeae experiments. To this I must, 
in some measure, plead guilty. 1875 Yudicature Act O. xix. 
r. 16 Nothing in eee Rules contained shall affect the right 
of any defendant to plead not guilty by statute. 1892‘ D. 
Donovan ' /# Grif of Law 58 When called upon to plead, 
she pled not guilty in a firm clear voice. 

+8. To argue or dispute upon in a court of law; 
to practise (the law), Obs. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. Prol. 86 Seriauns..to seruen atte 
Barre; Pleden (v. 7. pleten] for pons and poundes be lawe, 
31529 Mone Dyaloget, Wks. 158/1 Thei.,that longed to lerne 
the lawe. Not to plete it and for glory to dispute it, but to 
teche itagayne mekely. 1577 Harrison Lagland u.1, (1877) 
1. 28 The canon law.. which is dailie pleaded. . 

llence Plea'ded Af/. a., ultered or alleged in 
pleading; pleaded-for, defended by pleading. 

1668 H. More Dev. Dial. w. xxxi. cco 380 Do you see, 
Cuphaphron, whither your pleaded-for Impostures carry, 
even to savage Murther and Blood-shed? 1745 Porz Ocdyss. 
1. 321 She seems attentive to their pleaded vows. 1754 
Ricuarnson Grandison V. xiv. 105 We shall now see what 
the so often pleaded for dignity of your sex, will enable you 
todo. 1850 J. S. 3B. Moxsec, Parish Austngs (1871) 40 
Yield to thine own pleaded word. 


Pleadable (plidab’l), 2. Also 5-7 pled-, 6 
pleade-. [ME. a. AF, pledadle (1292 Britton) = 
OF, plaidable, f. plaidier to PLEAD: see -ABLE.] 

1. That may be pleaded. 

a. Of a cause: That may legally be maintained 


or defended in a court of law. 

(1292 Britton 1. i, Ln fourme et la manere de pleder 

ersanels pletz pledables par attachementz de cors.] 1576 

"LemING Panopl, E pist. 256 As cases of lawe, pleadable in | 
courtes of assise &e. 1643 Virginia Stat. (1823) 1.262 That 
all monie delts made since the 26th day of March 1642». 
shall nat he pleadable or recoverable in any court of justice 
vnder this government. ¢164§ Howrtt Leé?, (1688) 1V. 455 A 
Forrest hath her Courts of Attachments..where Matters are 
as pleadable .. as at Westminster Hall. 1707 E. CHamarr- 
Layne Pres, St. Eng. u. xv. (ed. 22) 196 Real Actions are 
pleadable in no other Court, F 

b. That may be alleged formally in the course 


of the pleadings, or urged as a plea, in a court of law. 
(1332 Rolls of Parlt, 1, 284/2 Bref en Chauncellerie pled- 
able en Baunk le Roi.) 1455 /did. V. 326/1 Such plees as 
in lawe were pledables. 1533 Dial. on Laws Eng, u. ii, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


(1638) 62 If an Obligation beare date out of the realme. .[it 
is] not pleadabile at the Common law. 1660 R. SHERINGHAM 
King’s Suprem, Asserted ii, (1682) 8 The words of a Statute 
+. are pleadable in their usual and grammatical sense to all 

urposes. 1688 Sir G. Treay in Collect. Poems 263 No 

ardon to be pleadable to an Impeachment in Parliament. | 
31884 Law Times Kep. 16 Feb. 773/2 The allegations in 
question are properly pleadable. . being allegations of matters 
which may be given in evidence at the trial. : 

G. ge. That may be pleaded, claimed, urged, 

or alleged in behalf of a cause. 
1865 CaLruinn Answ. Treat, Crosse 46b, Your comparison 
is not pleadeable: eche part conteyneth some peece of vn- 
truth. 1680 Atten Peace & Unity 70 If this were not so, 
their case would not be so pleadabile as now it is. 1986 A, 
Gia Sacr, Contemfi. 289 Bequeathing to his people ..a 
ee interest in all his services and sufferings for their 

alvation, 3862 Ruskis Unto this Last iv. 161 Meat! 
perhaps your right to that may be pleadable; but other 
rights have to be pleaded first. 

+2. Pleadable brief, Sc. Law: see BRIEVE. Piead- 
able day; a day on which pleadings can take place. 

ali Se, Acts Fas. (if (1814) 11. 101/2 Quhen ony brefis 
pledable hapnis to be folowit before quhatsumeuer Juge. 
1609 Sxexnk Keg. AMaz., Stat. Rob. £24 Na man sould 
ejected furth of his free tenement, quherein he alledges him 
to be vested and saised as of fee; without the kings pledable 
briefe, or the like briefe. 

(12zgz Barrron 1. xii. § § Chescune simayne une foiz en 
tens pledable (¢v. in time pleadable).] 1601 HoLLAnn Pliny 
II. 457 For his better aduancement he opened vnto him the 
whole course of dayes pleadable and aot leadable, exhorting 
- shim withal, to publish ebat secret a mysterie, 

ae Plea‘dableness, the quality of being plead- 
able. 


3774 A. Gia Present Truik WU. 141 The pleadableness 
thereof at the bar of Law and Justice. 

+ Pleardant, ple-dant. Obs. rare—). [a. F. 
Plaidant plaintiff, also advocate who pleads: sb. 
use of pres. pple. of plaider to Preap.] A plaintiff. 

1599 R. Lixcus 4 nc. Fiction K iv, Give wrongfull indge- 
ment vpon the truth-inferring pledant. 

Pleader! (pli-da1). Forms: a. as PLeaDv. a. + 
3 -UP, 4 -OFr, 4-5 -our, -ere, 5 -are, 5—-er, 6 Sc. -ar. 
B. 4 playtour, -ere, 5~6 pleter, -ar(e, 6 pleater. 
[e. ME. playdur, -our, a, OF. plaideor (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), F. plaideur, agent-n. f. OF. 
plaidicr, plaider to PLEAD; with subsequent change 
of suffix: see -our, -ER], . after the collateral 
form flayte, plete, pleat of the yb.] : 

1. One who pleads in a law-court; an advocate. 

a. 64275 Sinners Beware 133in O.E. lise. 6 Peos playdurs 
beop wel kene. 1380 Wvetir Sern, Sel, Wks. IT. 252 pus 
seien Ee and pursueris, pat bei done pus al fur love. 
1390 Gowen Conf. I. 274 The pledour and the plee schal 
faile, The sentence of that ilke lay. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 
1. xvii (MS. Bodl. 263) 76/z Plederes (ed. 1554 pleters), 
which for lucre & meede, Meyntene quarelis, and questis 
doon enbrace. 1514 Barctay Cy2, & Uplondyshkm. (Perc 
Soc.) 32 Yet is in the cyte a nombre incurable, Pleders & 
brokers, a foule & shamefast rable. 1629 Massincer Picture 
tt, ii, The tradesman, merchant, and litigious plender, And 
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such-like searabs bred in the dung of lage 1978 Funius 
Let?. \xviii. (1820) 338 The learning of a pleader is usually 
upon a level with bis integrity. 31872 R. Ecos Catudius 
xxxix. 3 The bench..Where stands a pleader just prepar'd 
to rouse our tears, 

Be 1303 R. Brunxe Hand. Synne 8746 Pyr was a man 
bat hyghte Valentyne, Playtour he was, and ryche man 
fyne, 1340 Ayend. 44 To pise zenne belongep pe zenne of 
ualse domesmen ead of ualse playteres. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 11, iii. 3, 1 suppose that in alle cristendom are not 
so many pletars attorneys and men of the lawe as heen in 
Englond onely. 1545 Brinxiow Compl. 2 That all iudges 
and ee at the barre may lyue of a stypend. 

+b. In opprobrious sense. Cf. SPECIAL PLEADER, 

3382 Wycur /sa, iii. 2 My puple his pleteres [gZoss or 
wrong axers] spoileden. a1400-50 Alexander 1731 ee 
wickidly bou haues.. Purvayd be pletours [L. fatrunculos) 
oure partis to ride. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. iii. 8 (Harl. MS.) 
Advocatis, and pletouris, be which by sotilte and wickid- 
nesse getithe be goode of pis wordle. 

te. A suilor. Obs. rare. 

3653 Unquuart Nadelais 1. xx. 89 Pleaders are miserable; 
for sooner shall they attain to the end of their lives, then to 
the final decision of their pretended rights. , 

2. gen, One who pleads, entreals, or intercedes, 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. i. 36 But sure if you Would be your 
Countries Pleader, your good tongue... Might stop our 
Countryman. a@ 1638 Sisars Confer, Christ & Afary (1656) 
47 We have a pleader in heaven, that will take our part 
against the accuser of our brethren. 1712 Berketey Pass, 
Obed. § 33 One great principle which the pleaders for re- 
sistance make the ground-work of their doctrine. 1884 
Max MUttea in 19/4 Cent. June 1016 We know how able, 
how persuasive a pleader Darwin could be. 

3. See SPECIAL PLEADER. 

+Plea-der*. Os. rare. Law. Also s pletere. 
[a. F. plaider, AF. platter, pieter, infinitive used 
as sb.: see PLEAD v, and -ER4.} Pleading. 

¢1450 Aferlix 18 This was Merlynes pletere for his moder. 
1698 Sia G. Treay in Afod. Rep. XU. 229 Testator took 
out a writ against the defendant ..,and died during the 
pleader. 

Pleading (plidin), v7.55. Forms: see PLEaD 
vw [f Preap v.+-1ne1.] The action of the verb 
PLEAD, in various senses. 

+1. The carrying on of a suit in a court of law, 
litigation ; hence, a law-suit, action, legal process; 
a controversy. Obs. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 9662 In playdinge & in asise. .& in 
Tugement also. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, m1. pr. iil. 55 (Camb, 
MS.) Whennes camyn elles alle thyse foreyne compleyntes 


| or quereles of pletynges. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/t 


Doubtyng that the stryf accions and pletynges of the poate 
shold coine onely to the presence and knowle: e of hys 
counceyllours. 1556 Aurelio 4 /sab, (1608) Kiij, That 
they be juges, parties, and advocates of one selfe pletinge. 
2. The advocating of a cause in a court of law; 
the art of drawing pleadings ; the body of rules 


and nsages constiluling this arl. 

1377 Lanot. P. Pl. 3B. 11. 294 Shal no seriaunt..were..no 
Rice in his cloke for pledyng atte barre. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Pari, T. P 92 Ther ne shal no pledynge ([Heagwrt MS. 
pletynge] auaille ne sleighte, we shullen yeven rekenynge 
of everich ydel word. 14., Pol, Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 96 
Ther charter helpys pe not pat dey, Ther pletyn is not 
worth an hawe. 3§zz Sxevton Why noi to Court 315 In 

letynge of theyr case At the Commune Place. 1552 HULOET, 

leadynge, actitatro, aduocatio. 1766 Entick London VW. 
34 The terms, or times for pleading and ending of canses 
In the Civil Courts, 1875 Maine Hist. [ns¢. ix. 255 The 
proceedings included a series of assertions and reassertions 
of right by the parties, and this formal dialogue was the 
parent of ihe Art of Pleading, 


‘3. A formal allegation, now generally a wrillen 
document (formerly, an oral statement) setting forth 
the cause of action or the defence; in pl. pleadings, 
the formal statements on both sides; in strict use, 


excluding the count or declaration. 

3531 Exyot Gov, t. xiv, The pleadynge used in courte and 
Chauncery called motes. 1540 Acé 32 f/en. VIIT, ©. 308% 
Replycacyons, reioynders, rebutters, ioynyng of issues, and 
other pleadynges. “1596 Bacon Max. & Use Com. Law t 
iii, (1636) 22 Pleadings must be certain, use tbe adverse 
pry. may know wherto toanswer. 1768 BuacksTone Com. 

11.xx. 293 Pleadings are the mutual altercations between the 
plaiatiff and defendant; which at present are set down and 
delivered into the proper office in writing. 1@s5 Ae? 6 
Geo. £V,¢. 1208 10 the Meco of the Pleadings as adjusted 
shall be authenticated hy the Lord Ordinary by his Signa- 
ture: and the Record so made up and authenticated shall 
be held as foreclosing the Parties a the Statement of any 
new Averments in point of Fact. 1883 H. H. S. Caort 
Elyot’s Gov. 1. 152 note, The pleadings down to the time of 
Edward II were viva voce, and those who pleaded arally 
would no doubt pursue the method first recommended by 
Quintilian in his Institutes, and afterwards adopted by later 
Rhetoricians. 1885 Law Ae 29 Ch. Div. 45x The Court 
is entitled to look at the pleadings in the Irish action. 

4. gen. Intercession, advocacy, supplication, 
earnest enlreaty. . ae 

€ 1430 Hymns Virg. 97 ‘What", quod be synner, *..Cans 
pou neuere of i pitas blynne?? 31526 Prigr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 243 Makyng (as saynt Paule sayth) interpella- 
cyon & pletynge for vs before y* father of heuen. 423758 
Ramsay Adieu for while ii, Thou dost not obey The plead- 
ing of love. 3791 Mus. Rapctirre Rom. Forest i, The 
beauty... of Adeline, united with the pleadings of humanity 
in her favour. 1874 Garen Short Hist. viii. $5.51 cols 
+ ;Tises into an almost impassioned pleading for the love o! 
virtue. 

5. See SPECIAL PLEADING. 

8. attr1b. and Comé., as pleading-house, place, ete. 

€1440 Proms. Parv, 405/t Pletynge howse, or place, plact- 


PLEADING. 


torium., 1656 Cowrey Pind. Odes, 34th Chapter Isaiah v, 
Then shall the Market and the Pleading-place Be Choakt 
with Brambles and oregrown with grass, 1888 Lp. Hrr- 
scuett in Law Rep. fo. Lords X11. 9 As a pleading 
point, this would have been good. 

Pleading, f//. a. [f. as pree.+-1NG2.] That 
pleads ; entreating, beseeching, imploring. 

1828 Suetiry Rosalind & fH. 870 What avail... the knit 
soul that pleading and pale Makes wan the quivering cheek? 
1880 Mtss Brapoon Fustas / ant vi, He noticed thant tender 
pleading glance at the time, Afod. Mis pleading tones 
move conipassian. : 

Hence Plea'dingly adv., in 2 
Plea‘dingness, the quality of 

3847 Wenster, Pieadingly, by pleadi E. C. Cray- 
ton Cruel Fortune \. 227 She looked so ie eg so 
beseechingly,..that Lady Charington relented. 18 ONA 
Betcars Wayside Fi. tii. 27 Cry.. of a little child... Its 
intense pleadiagness haunted me. 1868 Geo. Eulot Sf. 
Gipsy 11. 293 She spoke tenderly, pleadingly. 

+ Plea‘ful, ac. Ods. [f. Pura sb. + -FUL.] That 


pleads powerfully, persaasive. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas' Noe 12 So from his pleafull tongue 
falls cheering dew and aire. 

+ Plea‘ment. 04s. rare—'. In 5 plemont. ff. 
PLEA v, + -MENT. Cf. OF. Alatdement (a 1400 
in Godef.).] A pleading; an action at law, 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxv, In a certain plement 
he [Earl of Pembroke] stode & was ayenst the riztes and 
fraunchises of holy chirche. 

Pleasable (plf'zib'l),a. Now rare. Also4plea- 
able, 6 pleasible. [ME. Alesadle, a. OF, pleisable 
(ett85 in Godefroy), Alaisable agreeable, {. plaisir 
(= plaire) to please; see PLEASE and -ABLE. ) 

1 hae ose of being pleased ; placable, mild. 

1382 Wveur Gen. xiii 14 And my God Almy3ti make 
hym plesable to gow |Vudg. Deus ., faciat vobis eum placa- 
bilem}, 1552 Nortuumaartann in Tytler Edw. VJ (1839) 
II. 148, I love not to have to do with men which be neither 
grateful nor pleasable. 1570 Levins Mfanif. 2/23 Pleasable, 
placabilis, ¢. 1839 Lavy Granvitce Lett. 21 June, As 
good-humoured and pleasable as it is possible to be. 

+2. Acceptable, pleasing, agreeable. Ods. 

1382 Wvetrr /sa, Ix. 7 Thei shul ben offrid vpon my 
plesable [1388 acceptable] auter. /47d. Ixi. 2, I shulde.. 
aon a 3er plesable to the Lord a € Annum placa. 

ilem Domino). 1554 Knox Godly Let. Aiijb, 1 have hen 
compelled to speake in your presens,,such thinges as were 
not pleasable to the eares of men, aS 

Hence Plea‘sableness, placability. 

1583 Grimatpr Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 39 There is nothing 
more seemely fora great,,man than pleasablenes and mercy. 

Pleasance! (ple‘zins). Forms: 4-pleasance, 
(-aunce); also 4-7 plesaunce, 4-7 (9) -anee, 
5 -auns, -awne, pley-, playaaunce, -aunse, 
plezeauna, 5-6 pleasauna, (.5¢.) pleaans, -ence, 
7 (9) plaisance. [ME. a. OF. platsance (a 1296 
in Littré) pleasure, delight, in 161h c. place of 
delight, f. /atsan/ pleasing, f/atstr to please; so 
med.L. p/acentia, It. pracensza: see -ANCE.] 

1. The condition or feeling of being pleased ; en- 
joyment, delight, pleasure, joy. arch. and poet. 

€ 3374 Cnaucer Jroylus iv. 1071 (2099) In be des right as 
pere fallen chaunces, Right so in loue bere com and gon 
plesaunces, €1385 — ZL. G. IV. 1150 (Dido) Thus is this 
as in plesaunce & in Joye. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 
7 Yf thou ever toke playsance in ony thyng that by me 
cam, 3523 Lo, Beaners Froiss. 1. cclix. 384 The Englysshe- 
men toke great pleasaunce at theyr_valiane dedes. 1710 
Priuirs Pastorals ti. 97 Untow: s, who Pleasance 
take in Spite, 18r2 Byron CA. Har. 1. Ixxviii, Some days 
of joyaunce are decreed to all, To take of Faeries each 
his secret share. 1830 Tennvson Lilian ii, When my passion 
seeks Pleasance in love-sighs. 1866 Lonar. Flower-deduce 
iii, Beautiful lily,.. born to joy and pleasance, Thou dost 
not toil nor spin. 1876 J. Evtts Cassar in Egypt g9 All 
sights and sounds of pastime and plaisance. : 

+2. The action of pleasing; the disposition to 
please ; complaisance; agreeable or pleasing man- 
ners or behaviour, courtesy. Oés. 

€1386 Craucer Pard, T. 81 Som for plesance of folk and 
flaterye To ben auanced by ypocrisye. ¢1412 Hoccreve 
De Reg. Prine. 3083 Good plesaunce is of swich beneuo- 
lence, Pat what gode dede he may in man espic, He preysith 
it, rebukith folye. ¢ 1475 hid Coflzear 907 To tell 
him as I haue tauld the, Witboutin plesance. 1568 GrarTon 
Chron. 11. 398 Manye Noble men were compelled to pay 
vato the king great sommes of money, which was called 
Pleasaunce, to please the king withall [cf, BeNEVoLeNcr 
3,41 1899 B. Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum. ww. viii, Con- 
tent: good Sir, vouchsake vs your pleasance, 

b. A sprightly or pleasing trick; a pleasantry. 

Obs. exc. poet. 

1681 Granvit, Saddueisnrus n. 
permitted its plaisance and inoffensive Raileries, 4681-6 J. 
Scort Chr. ve (1700) I. 284 Those little plaisances and 
inoffensive railleries of fancy which are sometimes requisite 
to sauce our conversation, 1873 E. Brennan Witch of 
WVemy, etc. 178 Isis, sbe Who with her myriad plesances 
and wiles Chafes the unbloomed desire of Iegypt’s maids, 

+3. That which pleases one; pleasure, desire, 
wish, will, Ods, 

©1340 Hamrotr Prose Tr. 21 In the turaynge of thi wille 
enterely to his sernyce and his plesaunce. ¢14q12 Iloccneve 
De Reg. Princ. 1345 To ey eunce of God thou the con- 
fourme. 21461 Paston Lett. 11. 67, 1 shall doo your pleasauns 
as moche asin me is. 1§30 Compend. Treat. in Rede me, 
etc. (Arb.) 180 To doo his’ office to the plesaunce of god. 

4. Pleasnre-giving qualily; pleasaniness. Ods. 


exe. poet, 


eading. 
ing. 186: 


(1726) 452 Fancy may be 


pleciing manner ; | 


983 


€ 1386 Cuarcer Mrank?, T. 189 The odour of floures and 
the fresshe sighte, Wolde han maked any herte lighte .. So 
ful it was of beautee and plesance. ¢ 1405 Digby Sflyit. 
(1883) 1t1, 1304, A, welcum masengerof grett plezeavns | 1503 
Donnan TaArstle §& Rose 39 For to 
most plesance. 1890 Srenser F. Q,. 1, iv. 38 With plea- 
saunce of the breathing fields yfed. 
Brit, 1x. viii. (1623) 554 Deseruedly for the pleasance of the 

Jace named Beaulieu. 

t was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, Whence, as Dan Homer 


| sings, huge pleasaunce grew. 1830 Texsvson Recoll, Arab. 


Nes, x, Thence thro’ the garden I was drawn—A realm of 
pleasance. 


b. That which awakens or causes pleasure ; that 


in which one delights; an (objective) pleasure or | § 


delight. Obs. exc. foel. 

3495 Caxton Paris & V. & Oute of al joyes and play- 
saunces worldly, 1619 W. Scrater fxf. 1 Thess. (1630) 
gor As when..a father [shows] nuts and such like plea- 
sances to his child. 1812 Byron CA. flar. 1. xxiii, 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied. 

5. A pleasure-ground, usually attached to a man- 
sion; sometimes n secluded part of a garden, but 
more often a separate enclosure laid out with shady 
walks, trees and shrubs, statnary, and ornamental 
water, (Now sometimes surviving as the name of 
a street or ‘place’, as the Pleasance in Edinburgh, 
Falkirk, etc. In Se. (plitziins).) 

585 T. Wasnixcton tr, Micholay's Voy. wv. xxiti. 139 
Diuers gardens and pleasaunces, planted with Orange trees, 
a1600 Hist. James the Sext (1825) 94 The guanis war trans. 
portit toa fanxburg of the toun [Edinburgh] callit Pleasands, 
18a1 Scott Neniiw. xxvi, The window .. commanded a de- 


- lightful view of what was called the Pleasance; a space of 


round inclosed and decorated with arches, trophies, statues, 
lountains, and other architectural monuments. 1847 E, 
Warwick (title) The Poets’ Pleasaunce or Garden of all 
sorts of pleasant Flowers. 1888 Hare Story my Life (1900) 
VI. xxv. 161 A charming old pleasannce with bowling-green 
and long grass walks, 

? From the final ¢ sound this word was formerly, esp. by 
Scotch writers, often taken as a plural, and written /c- 
sandis, -antis, pleasands, -ants, with a psendo-singular in 
<ant, (But -antrs may sometimes bea misreading for -asefs.) 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Facobus) 497 Pare-fore suld god 
mare plesandis hafe In til his blud pan al pe lafe. € 2449 
Prcock Repr. v. vii. 573 The othere plesauntis and eesis 
of the religiosis persoones. ¢ 1485 Digby Afyst. (1882) 1. 
648 Seyth..al be plesawat of your mynd. @ 1600 [see 5}. 
1824 Garr Rothkelax ni. xiv, She rose and went down into 
the pleasants of the castle. 

+Plea‘sance’. Os. Forms: 5 plea-, 6 pleas- 
a(u)nce, pleasauntea, -antes, -ants. [app. a. 
F. Plaisance:—L. Placentia, whence lt. Piacenza, 
n city of Emilia, now an important seat of textile 
industry (silk, cotton, etc.).] A fine kind of lawn 
or ganze; in a1548 identified with LumBERDYNE, 

e1420 Lypoc. Assembly of Gods 299 A kerchyef of plesaunce 
stood ouer hys helme ay. 1440 Paston Leit. 1.40 A Knyght 
aut of Spayne, wyth a kercheff of plesaunce i-wrapped 
aboute hys arme; the qwych Knyghte wyl renne a cours 
wyth a sharpe spere for his sovereyn lady sake. 1473 
Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 72 \tem vj elne of plesance, 

rice elne iiijs, 2548 Hatt Chron., Men. VILL 7 13509] 
ites ladyes.. in kyrtels of Crymosyne..and ouer their 
Barmeates were rochettes of pleasaates,.. their heades 
rouled in pleasauntes and ‘yppets lyke the Egipcians, en. 
broudered with golde. Their taces, neckes, armes & handes, 
couered in Syne pleasaunce blacke: Some call it Lumber- 
dynes, which is marueylous thine, so that the same ladies 
semed to be nygrost [s7¢] or blacke Mores, 1577-87 Hoxix- 
suro Chron, 111. 849/1. 1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido}, 
i, Whenas 1... held the cloth of pleasance whiles you drank. 
wor Strutr Sports & Past, ut. ih. 147 note, Pleasaunce was 
a fine thin species of gauze, which was striped with gold. 

t+ Pleasancy. 00s. [f. as PLeasanor!: see 
-ANOY.] &. Pleasing character, pleasantness. b. 
Gaiety, pleasantry. 

2545 Jove Dan. iii. 31b, The amenite Ser of 
the place. x I. Marner AKemark, Provid, (1856) 141 
It is reported that one of the Popes, in way of pleasancy, 
saying toa parrat, ‘What art thou thinking of?’ the parrat 
immediately replied, ‘I have considered the dayes of old, 
the years of autient times’. 1702 C. Maruer Jfagn. Chr. 
tt, 1. xvi. 435 He had a certain pleasancy in conversation. 

Pleasant (ple zint), 2. (adv.) Forms: a. 4-7 
ples-, 5 playa-, pleya-, 5-8 plaia-, 6 Sc. pleia-, 
6- pleas-; 4~-ant, (4-7 -ante, -aunt(e, 5 -awnt, 
7 Sc. -ent). 8B. (chiefly Sc.) 4-6 plesand, 5-6 
pleasand, -ande, (5 -aund, -ond, pleasand, 
6 pleia-,pleysand). [ME.a. OF. plats-, pleisant 
(tath c. in Littré, Hatz.-Darm.), prop. pr. pple. of 
plaisir = mod.¥. plaire to plense; see Ev. 
In the & forms identified with the north. and Se. 
pr. pple. in -anp, and thus really a northern 
variant of PLEASING Z//. a.] 

1. Having the gualily of giving pleasure; origin- 
ally synonymons with PLEASING, bat now used 
more vaguely: Agreeable to the mind, feelings, or 
senses; such as one likes. 

1 75 Barsour Srwvee 1. 10 And suth thyngis that ar likand 
Tyll mannys heryng, ar plesand. /éid, 208 Horse, or hund, 
or othir thing, That plesand war to thar liking. x390 
Gower Conf 111.42 And thus what thing unto his pay Was 
most plesant, he lefte non. 1460 Carcrave Chron, (Rolls) 
27 Pilgrime ful rich was he [Abraham] and plesaunt to God. 
1493 Cath. Angl. 283/2 Plesande, aceeptus, grains. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Av sop 1.1, This fayre and panne book. 
1g09 Fistira un, Serm.C'tess of Richmond Wks, (E.E.T.S.) 
305 A pleasaunt & a swete lyfe... a lyfe full of ioye & plea- 


iscryve the Ress of | 
1621 Sree f7ist. Gt. | 
3748 Tuomson Cast. Indol, 1. xxvii, | 


PLEASANTISH. 


sure. 5 Aar. Hamtuton Catech. (1884) 3 Na thing culd 
be to God mair plesand. 1576 Firsinc Panopl, Exist. 252 
Ic is vnto mee the pleasauntest thing in the world ereeran 
1639 in Proc. Soc. Antig, Ser. m. XIV. 373 The other 2 
Imarble pillars}..very pleasaunt and stronage. Kames 
Elem. Crit. ii, § 6 (1833) 59 Pleasant and painful are quali- 
ties of the emotions we feel. 1863 Kixestey MWater-Baé. i, 
The pleasantest time of all the twenty-four hours. P 

2. Of persons or thelr attributes: Having pleasing 
manners, demeanonr, or aspect; agreeable, cheerful, 
good-humoared, 

as60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Covmnt. 347b, Jhon Cardinal 
of Lorayne.. had bene all his life time a most pleasaunt 


| gest and companion. 1604 T. Waicnt Passfous v. § 4. 239 


ow | 


eee 


ur Lord loveth a pleasant giver, 1643 H. More Song of 
Soul ut exlii, A jolly Swain Methought he was; meek, 
chearfull, and pleasant. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 1. 115 
Content nad even pleasant under Hardships. 1837 Sire J. 
Sinctata Corr, 11. 385 One of the liveliest and pleasantest 
men 1 ever met with, was the Marquis del Campo, 1873 
Brack Pr. Thuie ii, A clever woman is always a pleasanter 
companion than a clever man. 

+3. Humorous, jocular, facetious; merry, gay. 
To make pleasant, \o he festive, make merry. Obs. 

1530 PALsGR. 321/1 Pleasante propre, galliarde. 1545 
Primer tien. Vill in Three Primers (1848) soa Arise, 
Lord .., let..the righteous and Christ's disciples make 
pleasant and merry. 1555 Even Decades 134 When the 
pleasaunt wanderer perceaued that the Christians ceased 
to pursue hym. 158 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. t. (1586) 45 
Which kinde of men, 2 pleasant writer scoffing at, sayth, 
That that meate ts vnpleasant in tast, which smelleth of 
the smoake. ¢1670 Honnes Dial. Cont, Laws (1681) 24 All 
.. the Contentments and Ease which some pleasant men have 
related of the land of Cocquany. 1710 Streets Tatler 
No. 246 P9 Dick Se who does not want Humour, is very 
post at our Club when he sees an old Fellow touchy at 

eing laughed at for any Thing that is not in the Mode. 
1782 Cowrrr Gilgin 169 Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

b. Hilarious or excited from drink; tipsy. rare. 

1596 Ratricn Discov. Griana 55 Some of our captaines 
garoused of his wine till they were reasonable pleasant, for 
it is very strong with pepper. 1680 Burnet Rochester 
(1692) 12 The natural heat of his fancy being inflamed by 
wine made him. .so extravagantly pleasant that fete.}. 1853 
‘C, Bepe' berdant Green iv, He comes home pleasant at 
night from some wine-party. , 

+4. Amusing, laughable, ridleulous, fanny. Ods. 

1983 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.t. 15 With such other 
like pleasant iestes, 1604 E. Glrimstonxe] D'Acosta’s fist. 
indies 1. xiv. 47 From our Peru... they might well bring 
gold, silver,and pleasant monkies, 1688 Penton Guard. {n+ 
Struct. (1897}43 1t was pleasant to see how my Son trembled 
to see the Proctour come in. 1716 Appison Freeholder 
No.g p13 The most pleasant Grievance is still behind. 1760 
Footr Minor 1. Wks. 1799 1. 260 They took him off at the 
play-house some time ago; pleasant, but wrong. Tublic 
characters shou'd not be sported with. 

5. Comb,, chiefly parasynthetic, as p/easani-faced, 
featured, -mannered, -minded, -natured, -sound- 
tng, -spiriled, -spoken, -tongued, -witled, adjs. 

1 V. Wenet Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 67 Which all 1] will 
referre to the consideration of euerie pleasant headded Poet 
in their proper gifts. 1597 Hooxer Ecci. Pol. v. Ixxiv. §3 
It is no great disgrace though ibe suffer pleasant witte 
men, 2 little to intermingle with zeale scorne. 1599 Suaks. 
Aluch Ado 1. i. 355 By my troth a pleasant spinted Lady. 
1653 R. Sanpers PAysiogn. 279 This various, yet pleasant 
relisht Doctrine. 1685 Davpen Dapénis Misc. Poems 1. 119 
A pleasant sounding name's a pretty thing. 1877 Mas. 
Forrester Mignon |. 2 There is one pleasant-faced, cheery: 
mannered Divine. 1896 Peterson Mag. Jun. 97/1 He is 
very pleasant-spoken, and invited me to come and spend 
the night with him. 

. as adv, = PLEASANTLY. Obs. 

1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 140 More..then the poe 
disposed man is willyng fullie to set forthe. 1604 E. G[rist- 
stoxa] D'Acosta's Hist, {ndies 1, xiv. 115 They might live 
at the Indies very pleasant and happily. 1609 Bints 
(Douay) E.rod. xx. Comnr., How pleasant eloquent is that 
Gregorie, called the great. 

+ Pleasant, 5d. Obs. Also 7 plaisant. (a. F. 
Platsant (16th ¢.), sb. use of p/atsané PLEASANT 
aj A jester, fool, clown. 

3595 Duncan Ap. Etyt. (E.D.S), Morio, a pleasand, a 
petiole, 1606 Hottanp Swefon. 250 Whereupon one of 
these plaisants patie wrbanerum) came out with a 
pretie conceit. 1617 in 3rd Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 409/t 
Archibald Armstrong his Majesties pleamie quha come to 
this burght with the Inglishe Knichtis. 2632 Hortaso 
Cyipiittia 42 Why should not they more truely be called, 
merry conceited Pleasants rather than Boasters? 

Pleasant, v. rare. [In trans. use f. Pleasant 
a.; in intr, ad. F. plaisanter to jest, f. plaisant 
PLEASANT. ] , 

+1. trans, To please by Indulgence ; to indalge. 

1627-77 Feitnam Resolves 1. xiii. 20 He sings, and reuels, 
aod pleasants his spleen. 

+2. To spend in pleasure. Ods. 

1633 Eaat Maxcr. Al Afondo (2536) 83 Some pleasant 
their lives, as if the world should alwayes laugh upon them. 
3. intr. To joke, indulge in pleasaatry. 

1%45 Bachelor Albany (3848) 263 Adelaide had that very 
night been pleasanting with Laura on the subject of the 
bachelor. 2 
+ Plea-zantable, a. Obs, rare. [irreg. f. PLEA- 
SANT @, + -ABLE.] = PLEASURABLE, , : 

1619 Crapuan Two Wise Afen ur i.16 Mee thinkes this 
praying in a Church among those of high degree is nothing 
pleasantable, and blushing takes away my devotion. 

leasantiah (ple‘zintif), z [f. PLEASANT @. 
+ -18H1,] Somewhat pleasant. -... 
1832 les Mag.V.97 his eye hasa pleasantish twinkle. 


PLEASANTLY. 


Pleasantly (plezantti), adv. [f. PLzasanta. 
+ -LY*.) 1n a pleasant manner. . 
1. Ina way that pleases or gratifies ; pleasingly, 


agreeably. . j 

€1380 Wryettr IWés, (1880) 3 Pei myzten Tyne as plesandeli 
to god & as moche profit to holi chirche. ¢ 1420 Lvpc. 
Assembly of Gods 1689 That they should sownde To the 
cares of hem the more plesauntly. rsa9 Suppiic. fo Nin. 
(E. E.T.S.) 48 Castelles, pleasauntely set, abowte wit! 
parckes. 1687 A. Lovett tr, Theverot's Trav. u. 93 All 
the women of Persia are pleasantly appnrelled. 1776 Lp. 
Hattes in Boswell Yohnson 30 Aug., Dr. Johnson's Svaso- 
viuut is pleasantly and artfully composed. 1875 JowETr 
Plato ‘ed. a) V..193 On our way we can pass the time 
pleasantly in talking. 3 

2. In a manner showing pleasure or contentment; 


cheerfully, goodhumoured]ly. , 

1388 Wycuir Ps. I[i}. 21 ‘Thanne thou schalt take plesanntli 
the sacrifice of riztfulnesse, 1540 Hynoe tr. Vives’ /nstr, 
Chr. Wom. w. x. (1557) 105 h, That they [servants] do their 
daty diligently, mekely, and buxomly, yea and merily to, 
and pleasantly. 16: OrARLEY Hist. Philos. wi. (1701) 94/2 
He gave him the Cup, Socrates took it chearfully,..and 
looking pleasantly upon him, demanded whether he might 
spill any of it in Jibation. 1866 Geo. Extor /, F/olt (1868) 
12 The young hrown eyes seemed to dwell on her pleasanily, 

+3. By way of pleasantry; humorously, facc- 


nor jocosely. Oéds. 

rst T. Witson Logike (1580) 48b, Many wittie men take 
oceasion to renson pleasantly upon the interpretation of a 
worde. 16r7 Moryson ffi#. 1. 259 They will give you 
a head of Garlick rosted in the ashes, and ee 1 it 
a pigron: 1787 G. Waite Selborne iv. (1789) 10 This em- 
bellishment .. has occasioned strangers sometimes to ask us 
pleasantly, ‘whether we fastend our walls together with 
tenpenny nails?’ 

Pleasantness (plezininés). [f. PLEASANT a. 
+ -NESS.]) The quality of being pleasant (in 
various senses: see the adj.). 

1sgo Parser. 255/2 Plesantnesse, plaisance. Jbid., Ple- 
santnesse, aneurté. 1585 Even Decades 25 Vhe Lienctenaunt 
beinge entysed y the pleasantnes of the kynges syster. 
r610 A. Witter /fexapla Dan, 267 \talie ..is for plensantnes 
and fruitfulnesse farre beyond other regions. 161 Binur 
Prov. iii, 17 Wer wayes are wayes of plesantnesse : and all 
her pathes are peace. 1685 tr. Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 
76 There is nothing more unpleasant than a continual plea- 
santness...Some minutes are to he allowed to mirth, and 
the rest to serionsness. a1915 Burnet Own rie (1766) 
I. 373 He had a pleasantness in his conversation that took 
much with the king. 1815 Ecvuinstone Ace. Candi? (1842) 
1.99 The influence of the rains of Hindoostaun..had cooled 
the air, and given it a peculiar softness and pleasantness. 
1877 ‘Tennyson /arold w. i. 14 She hath won upon our 
people thro’ her beauty And pleasantness among them. 

Pleasantry (ple‘zintri), Also 8-9 plaisan- 
terie. [a. F. platsanterie, OF. plesanterie (13the. 
in Godef.), f. p/atsant PLEASANT, jocose ; see -RY.} 

1, A pleasant and sprightly humour in conversa- 
tlon; jocularity, fun, faceliousness; good-humoured 
ridienle, raillery. 

165s tr. De Parc’s Com, ITist. Francion 23 Ravished 
with the pleasantry of the severall passages he had heard. 
1693 Drvoen Fuvenal Ded. (1697) 60 There can be no 
Pleasantry where there is no Wit. 1734 tr. Rollin's Ane 
Hist, (1827) 1. 115 Ridicule, or to express the same word by 
another, pleasantry. 783 C. Jounston Rezerie 1. 256 
Pumping his brain for pleasantry, and lahouring for wit to 
entertain the sneering crowd aronnd him. 1827 CARLYLE 
Alise, Richter (1857) 1. 14 That light matter which the French 
call pleasantry. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng, iii, 1. 328 
A species of simony, which furnished an inexhanstible sub. 
ject of pleasantry to three or four generations of scoffers. 

b. With @ and f/, A humorous passage, action, 
or (now, esp.) speech; a joke, a jest. 

1gor Stanley's Hist. Philos. Biog. 6 Many other Plea. 
santries of the same Kind are mention'd in their Place. 
1711 Apotson Sgect, No. 31 P a The several Woods in 
Asia..will give the Andience a Sight of Monkies dancing 
upon Ropes, with many other Pleasantries of that ludicrous 
Species. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, V1.To Rdr. 3 With 
their Censorious Plaisanteries upon the greatest of Authors 
and Worthies. 1809 Syo. Smrra Seva. 1.35 They..think 
that a few silly pleasantries, and slender arguments, are 
a sufficient preparation to decide on these proofs of a future 
life. 1880 MeCaatay Hist. Own Times UN. xivii. 431 
He seldom indulged in aoy pleasantries that could wound 
or offend. 

+2. Pleasure, pleasantness, enjoyment. Ods. 

1741 Ricwaroson Pamela UW. 253 To take up the good 
Company's Attention now, will spoil their Pleasantry. 1780 
Burke Let, to T. Burgh Wks, 1842 11, 40g Lord North 
was either wholly ont of the bouse, or engaged in other 
matters of hnsiness or pleasantry, in the remotest recesses 
of the West Saxon corner, 1990 G. WALKER Sernuz. V1. xxi. 
"oir lose the relish for the thousand pleasantries of life, 

lea'santsome, a. rare". [f, PLEASANT a. + 
aga) Somewhat pleasant, 

1836 I. Mauony Kel. Father Prout, Songs Hor. 1. (1859) 
389 Some .. find Larissa pleasantsome Or Sparta deem 
seductive. 


Please (pliz), v. Forms: 4-5 (Se. 6-8) pleis(e, 
4-6 pleys (Se. pleyss), plese (Se. ples, 4 pleece), 
5 plaise, plase, place, 5-6 playse (Se. pleiss, 
pless, error. ple), s~ please, (6 pleace, pleas, 
plise, Sc. plaiss). [ME. plaise, pleise, plese,a. OF, 
plais-ir (3 pl. pres, plaise-nt) = Pr. plazer,Sp. placer, 
Pg. prazer, It. piacere :—L. piacere to be pleasin 
or agreeahle, f. root A/ae- in placidus gentle, mild, 
peaceful, p/acor contentment, satisfaclion, p/acare 
to calm, soothe, still. The mod.F, infinitive 


foe N.S ee 


984. 


plaire (t2th c. in Littré) is a collateral form, repr. 
a pop. L. placére, plac’re.] : 

I, +1. zu?rv. To be agreeable; to give pleasure 
or satisfaction. Const. fo = F, plaire a, L. placére 
with dative ; zzth, ete. Obs, 

13285 Prose Psalter Ni. [liii. 5) For God wasted be bones 
of bem pat plesen to men. ¢1350 Will, Palerne 4729 In what 
maner pat 1 mist mest with be plece. 1375 Baasour Bruce 


1. 198 That Scottis men mycht h 
pleyss to thar liking, 138a Wye.ir 1 7/ess. iv. 1 As 


e han 
resceyued of vs how it bihoueth 30n for to go and nese to | 


God. —1 Sas, xviii. 26 The word pleside in the eyen of 


Dauyd. ¢ 1400 Prymer (1895) 50 Pat we mowe serue to pee | 


wip chast bodi, & plese to bee wip clene herte. 


+b. Zo please to oneself, to take pleasure, be ‘ 


well pleascd. Ods. 

1382 Wycur Jsa, xiii. 1 Al plesede to hym in hym my 
sonle [1388 my soule pleside to it silf in hym], 1382 — 
IWisd, vi. 3 Zineth eres, a that holden togidere multitndis, 
and plesen to zon [1388 plesen 3on}in cumpanyes of naciouns, 


2. trans. To be agreeable to; to gratify, satisfy, 
delight. 


The vh. was here orig. i#f/”. as in 1, the object being a 
dative; but this not being formally distinct from an aceusa- 
tive or direct object, the vb. came at length to be viewed as 
transitive, and to have a passive voice (see 4). 
passive in Fr.) . 

cr R. Brunne Ciro. (1810) 68 pe meyne in alle ping 
plese Wea next the king. ¢x350 IWid Palerne 188 Blibe 
was eche a barn ho best mi3t him plese. 1388 Wyciir 
1 Thess. iv, 1 Hou it behoneth 3on to go and to plese God 
[1382 to God]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. i, (1495) 
296 We shall fle the worlde though he playse [Bod/ey ALS. 
please] vs wyth welthe. /d/d. xvi. xiv. 774 Aan oxe herde 
plasyth the oxen wyth whystlynge and wyth songe. ¢ 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 5/6 Mais sit vous plaist anleune chose 

Me te eRe are But if you plaise ony thyng That I may 
e1soo Melusine 9 The king said ta them ‘That 
playseth me. ¢rs60 A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) x. 38 
Is not in erd ¥ cure, Bot pleiss my lady pure. 2611 
Biate Esther ii. 4 The thing pleased the king, and he did 
so. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 85 
Imagining..that all was lawfull that pleased his humour. 
1748 Smottett Rod. Rand. x\, But she was resolved to 
aes her eye, if she should plague her heart. 1837 ARNOLD 
Let. ax Apr. in Stanley Lie 11.81 Jacob Abhott’s last work 
. Will, L think, please you very much. 

b. absolutely. (At first perh. zzér. = 1.) 

1390 Gower Conf VIN. 158 For thei that cunnen plese 
ond glose, Ben..tbe norrices Unto the fostringe of the 
vices. 1 Caxton fables of ASsop 1. xvii, The vnwyse 
dispteseth there where as he supposeth to please. ¢ 1530 
Pol., Ret. & L, Poenvs (1866) z Pleace with thi dedys rathir 
than with thy clothis. 1681 Davorn Ads. 4 Aehit.747 Two 
names, that always cheat, and alwnys please. 1747 Joun- 
son J’rol. Opening Drury-Lane 54 The drama’s Live the 
drama’s patrons ae For we that live to please, must please 
to live. @ 1849 H. Corzaipce £ss. (1851) 1. 356 Men and 
writers, if they please at all, must please by doing their best 
in their own way. 1897 Furnivace Leopold Shaks. Introd, 
120 The revived doctrine that the main object of poetry is to 
please, seems to me too contemptible to be discusst. 

e. ref, To gratify or satisfy oneself. Also col/og. 
To do as one likes, take one’s own way. 

€1586 C'trss Pemsroxe Ps. xix. vii, Please they them 
selves, and think at happiest stay Who please them selves. 
1600 Suaxs, A. ¥. es v. iv. 78 If I sent him word... it 
(bis beard} was not well cut, he wold send me word he cnt it 
to please himselfe: this is call'd the quip modest. 1608 
— Per. 1v. i, 101 Perhappes they will but please themselnes 
pen her, not carrie her aboord. 1620 T. Grancea Div. 

ogike Aiij, 1 purposed not so much to please my selfe, 
and a few, as to be beneficiall. 1779-81 Jonsson fin FHS 
Pope Wks, 1V. 67 Warburton .. ah in the early part of 
his life, pleased himself with the notice of inferior wits. 
185 Macautav //ist. Eng, xiii, LIL. 334 The clans which 
took no part in the insurrection .. pleased themselves with 
the hope that they should easily make their peace with the 
conquerors. 

3. Jupersonally, with formal subject zf (the real 
subject being a following infinitive or clause, ex- 
pressed or understood): To seem good to one; to 
be one’s will or pleasure. (Equivalent in sense to 
‘will’, ‘choose’, ‘think proper’, etc., with the 
person as subject: ef. 4b.) 

Formerly usual in deferential phrases of address or request, 
as and, an, if it please you, etc., may tt, will it please you, 
your honour, etc.; eltipt. please if (corruptly péeaseth) you, 
ete. ; also (with omission of i2), so please you, please yon, an 
still in please your honour, please God, please the pigs, ete. 

+a. Const. with 4o (= F, a, L. dative). Ods, 

@1325 Prose Psalter xxxix, 18 [xl 13] Plese it, Lorde, to 
pe, bat pou defende me. 1382 Wyeur Esther i. 19 If ie 
plese to thee (Vnlg. si 446i piace?), pe ther out a maunde- 
ment, ¢3434 Pasion Lett. 1. 36 Plese it to Commines of 
the present Parlement, that William Paston. .takyth diverse 
fees [etc.]. arqso Ant. de la Tour (1868) 90 But she was 
paied, as it plesed to God, atte the laste. 

b. Const. with simple object (orig. a dative). 
+ Please it you, may it please you, 

(A following infinitive often lost its fo in 16-19th c.) 

1388 Wycuir Esther ix. 13 If it plesith the kyng (1382 If to 
the king it plese, Vulg. st reg? Alacet], power be 30n110 to the 
ee 1406 Hoccreve La male regle 416 If it thee lyke 

< plese, 1423 Rolls of Parit. WV. 249 Please it your full 
wyse discretions, to consider the matier. ¢1460 Play 
Sacvam. 73 And yt place yow. 1478 Paston Lett. U1. 221 
Withouth it ple yow to send oon of yowr men tome. rg03 
Rolls of Parlt. V1. 553/t Pleas it nowe your Highnesse.. 
to ordeyn, 1509 in Mem. Hen, VI1 (Rolls) 433 And hyt ple 
your grace..that[ete.], 1568 Gaarton Chron. tas Pleaseth 

you also to remember how many Lords, noble men, and good 
commons. .died in thoss warres. c1gg90 Maatowe Fans?, 

Wks. 121/2 Please it your Holiness, I think it be some 


Goo, 


do na thing That euir mycht | 


(It has no | 


: PLEASE. 


' ghost. 1g§91 Suaks, Zio Gert. 1. ii, 140 Come, come, wilt 
| please yon go? 1594 — Wich. 1//,1W. iv. 488 Pleaseth (Qos. 
please it) your Maiestie to give me leane, Ile muster vp my 
friends, 1598 — A/erry H” 3. i, 275 Wil't please your 
worship to come ia, Sir? /éfd. 1. 11. 37 Not so, and ‘t 
please your worship. 160a 2d Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 
ut. vi. (Arh.) 32 Not a word more sir ant please you. 1611 
Vrare Acts xv. 34 It pleased Silas to abide there still. 1646 
| Hamilton Papers (Camden) 117 May it please your Grace, 
1822 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. vi. 196 Wherefore he 
follows this plan it has never pleased him to explain, 

ec. With omission of 24; in + Jflease you, +50 
| please you, may It (so) please you; please your 
honour, please God, etc. 
| e1qqo Alphabet of Tales 92 Me pleis [= pleises] not at 
nowder of pies sulde be sent pis message. 1600 Suaxs. 
ALY. L. w. iii, 37 Ros. Will you heare the letter?_ Siz. 
So please you, for 1 nener heard it yet. 1611 — Cymd. 
u. il, x Jute. Who's there? My woman: Helene? Lady. 
| Please yoo Madam. 1738 Swirt Pol. Cosversat. 69 An 

please your Honour, there's a Man below wants to speak 

to you. 1794 Mas, Rapcurre Alyst. Udolpho vi, ‘ Please 

your honour, he may be a robber’, said Michael, 1834 

tact Pompeti ii, To-morrow night, please the gods, we 

will have then a saug caronsal, 

4, Passive. To be pleased: To be gratified, de- 

lighted, or agreeably satisfied. Const. with. 

a7 Taevisa Hfigden (Rolls) VIII, 149 Pe pepil_was 
i-plesed wip his faire speche. 1426 AuDELAY Poems 3 Ther- 
with he is both plesud and payd., 1535 Covennace Ps. I[i} 
19 Thea shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifice of rightnons- 
nesse. 1718 Free-thinker No. 61.40 Every One is pleased 
with such an Occasion of shewing the Superiority of his 
Understanding, 1850 MeCosa Div. Govt. 11. ii. (1874) 223 
Nor can God be pleased with the perverted adoration. . 

b. with dzfindtive (or clause), expressing the 
subject of satisfaction, Also, (6) To have the will 
or desire, to be moved; (¢) To think proper, 
youchsafe, choose; to have the kindness, be so 
obliging as; sarcastically; to have the humour. 

(This is the passive of the impersonal construction: J tvas 
pleased to see = it pleased nie to see.) 

cr1400 Rot. Rose 3008, 1 was wel plesed.. To see the 
botonn fair and swote, So fresshe spronge out of the rote, 
1595 Suaks. Fokn 11 i, 246 Be pleased thea Tome that 
dutie which you truly owe. 1610 -— Temp, 111. ii. 44 Wilt thon 
be pleas’d to hearken..to the suite. /é/d. m. iv. 361 If 
you be pleas'd, retire into my Cell, And there BB 
1611 Biste Transl, Pref. 10 The tongues wherein God was 
pleased to speake to his Church by his Prophets and 
Apostles. — Ps. xl. 13 Be pleased, O Lord, to deliner me, 
1680 Sia C. Lytterton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 239 He 
was pleased to tell mee the King sayd it was for his service. 
¢1680 Bevertpce Sern. (1729) Y. 60 To persecute. .persons 
that he is pleas’d to call heriticks, 1697 Davoren Ving. 
Georg, 111. 459 Pleas'd I am, no heaten Road to take, 19712 
Hearne Codéect. (0. H.S.) Ul. 424 He was pleas'd to 
mention the Controversy between D', Kennett and me. 
1989 Faankun Ess. Wks, 1840 ELL. 405 The governor is 
iieccel to doubt onr having such letters as we mentioned. 
it. vi, My dear Sir} you are 


1826 Disaarii Viv. Grey ont ci 
2871 Frerman Norm. 


pleased to be amusing this morning. LER MA ? 
Cong. IV. xvii. 67 A noble and powerful city, inhabited 


| 
by nee daring, and he is pleased to add faithless, citizens. 
5. trans. To appease, pacify, satisfy. Obs. or dtad. 
a Wveur Lev, i. 3 A inaal with outea wemme he shal 
offre .. to plese to hym the Lord [1388 to make the Lord 
plesid to hym, Vulg. ad placandume sibi dominuni). — Ps. 
xlviii, 8 [xlix. 7] He shal not 3ine to God wher of he be 
plesid [1388 to God his plesyng, Vulg. Alacatfonem: suas), 
1563 Homilies . For Gd. Friday tt. (1859) 420 He could 
do nothing that might please God's wrath. 1565-73 CoorER 
Thesaurus s.v. Pio, Deticta piare..to please god for sinne, 
3828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pieease, to satisfy, to make an 
eqnivalent. ‘I'll pleease you for ’t." 


“II, 6. intr. To be pleased, to like; to have the 
will or desire; to have the humour; to think 


proper. (In sense, exactly = the passive in 4, 4b.) 
The history of this inverted use of Adease (observed first in 
Scottish writers) is obscure, But exactly the same change 
took place in the rqth c. in the use of the synonymons verb 
Like, where the impersonal ‘it liked him’, ‘him 7 
became ‘he liked’ ¢1430. It may therefore be assumed 
that ‘1 please ' was similarly substituted for ‘it pleases me , 
me pleases ' (¢1440 in 3.¢). Cf, also Malory’s ‘me onght ; 
in alliterative Morte Arthure ‘me aughte’, with Wyelif’s 
Vv puis ‘ later‘ I onght’, The remarkable thing in the 
pusse is that the sense was already logically ex- 
pressed by the passive fo Se pleased (sense 4), and that the 
new idiom was therefore not needed, ‘he a being 
simply = ‘it pleases him’, and ‘he is pleased’. Shakspere 
uses the three forms indifferently. Indeed, all the con- 
structions of the vb. exc. 6¢, are richly exemplified in his 
works; see Schmidt. 4 ~~ 
rgoo-20 Dunaar Poewrs \xxxi. 38 Jour melody he pleissis 
nocht till heir. 1513 Douctas vers 1x. vil. § From Law 
rentum..War horsmen sent to Turnus, for to se Quhat he 
plesyt. rggo[seeb), 1535 CoveapaLe Ps, cxxxiv. [exxxv.] 
6 What so ener y® Lorde pleaseth, y! doth he in heaven & 
in earth. [Elsewhere C. has always ‘pleaseth the Lord’, 
which also stands here in the Great Bible and Geneva.) 
1981 N. Buane Disput. in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 122 
Lanch_alsmekle als ye pias F 
Civ. Conv. 3. (1586) 2b, This your anguish of mind, or 
tielancholie, as you please to tearme it. 1588 GREENE 
Perimedes Ep. Ded, If he [Perimedes] please I have my 
desire. 260r Suaxs. Ad?'s Weil m. v.71 This yong maid 
might do her A shrewd turae if she pleasd. 1612 Zao Noble 
K. 1. ii. 59, I see two comforts rysing, two meere blessings, 
If the gods please, 1638 Sia T. Herarat raz. (ed. 2) 140 


oe Si : ht with, 1649 
They .. single what beast they please to eee Dee 
when he 


ease Oo} 


1s8: Perrin Gnazzo's 


Howe. Pre-em. Parl. 3 The Book you 
me. 165: Hoanrs Leviath. 1. xxvi. 138 He ma 
pleaseth, free himselfe from ibis Tas 1660 F, Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 21 He travels a foot with his whole 


Court, yet his Courtiers go as they please. 1665 Bovte 


PLEASE. 


Occas. Ref. 1. xvii. (1848) 270, 1 can make her speak to 
me, just what I please. 1684 Bunyan Pilger, u. 8r That 
he will please to let me know all therein, 1723 Appison 
Guard. tres 160 7 Yon may make what use of it you please. 
? 1800 W. B. Ruopes Bomés. Fur. i. (3830) What will your 
Majesty please to wear? 1885 Law i df. 29 Ch. Div. 488 
The plaintiff..has aright to bave the trial where he pleases. 

b. Jf (f and, an) you please: if it please you, 
if you like, if it is your will or pleasure: a 
courteons qualification to m request, the acceptance 
of an offer, etc.; also (parenthetically), a sarcastic 
way of emphasizing any surprising statement, as if 
asking leave to make it. (So F. ssf vous plate. 
Cf. by your leave : see LEAVE 56, 1.) 

Here you may have been originally dative, as in 3b (Le.if 
(it) please you, = L. sf vobis placet, F. s'il vous plait, Ger. 
wenn es Ihnen gefallf), as in quot. 1483 in 2; but it is now 
taken as nominative (1.¢. if you are pleased, if you like, 
if it is your will or pleasure); cf. if he pleases; if they 
ae above (in 6); and ‘if ye please’ here in 1530, 

hakspere has both ifyou be pleased (4b), and if you please, 

1530 Fl of Brentford's est, (Ballad Soc.) 15 But tary, 
1 pray you all, Yf ye please, 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L.1. i. 50 
Let me say no, m jedge, and if you please. 1596 — 
Merch. V.1 i. 147 If you please To shoote another arrow that 
selfe way. 1601 — Twel, N. m. iv. 355 Pray sir, pee 
your sword vp if you please. 1631 Exsinc Debates Ho. 
Lords (Camden) 58, I wyll goe, and you please. a 1653 
Binnine Serum. (1845) 419 Ye need not be made miserable, 
but if you please. fod. Will you take another cup? If 

you please. (Zo child) Say ‘If you please’, and you shall 

ave it. 

1848 THackeray in Scridner’s Mag. 1. 391/1, | heard of 
the father and son in the other regiment .., the Slashers if 
you please, being carried up drunk to bed. Afod. He must 
travel first class, if you please, like his betters, 

G. Pease! (imperative or optative) was app. 
originally short for please you (3¢) = ‘may it (or 
let it) i ou’; but it is now usually taken as= 
‘Be pleased’ (imperative of 6), or as short for ‘if 
you please ’ (6 b). 

This use of please appears to have heen unknown to 
Shakspere, whase shortest form is A/ease you (3c). 

When pementiectical or without construction, s/ease is = 
may it please your if it please you, if you please; ¢.g. Please, 
may I go out? May I come in, please? Come here, please ; 
Give me my hat, please; Please, Sir, did you call’ Shall 
I ring the bell? Yes, please. Will you, please, take a 
message for me? 

But when followed by an infinitive, it is = Be pleased: 
e.g. Please to excuse my keeping you waiting; Please to 
return the book soon; Please nat ta lose it. 

(x6z2 F. Marknam Bé, War v. vii. 185 Please then my 
Lord to read this Epistle.) 1667 Minton P. ZL. v. 397 
Heav'nly stranger, please to taste These bounties which our 
Nourisher,..To us for food and for delight hath caus'd The 
Earth to yeild. 1875 Jowxtr P/ato (ed. 2) I. go Please then 
totake my place. 1891 Kiruinc Ligh? that Failed (1900) 
226 ‘Then ar tell the boys...‘ ‘Please nat, old man.’ 1898 
G. B. Suaw Plays II. You never can tell 309 Yes, sir, Please, 
who are you? A : 

+7. érans. To be pleased with, take pleasure in; 


to like. Sc. Obs. 

1578 Ps. li. in Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) IL. 119 Gif thou 
had pleased sacrifice I suld have offered thee. 1616 J. Hare 
in J. Russell Haigs vi. (1881) 139 Gif they pleasit ‘cot his 
wark when they saw it, he shonld correct it. a 1665 
Gutuaiz Chr. Ch. Interest 1. viii. (1766) 119 You wonder 
that any man should not please the device of salvation hy 
Christ. © 1719 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 470, | please what 
you term the demy (paper), but I think it's thin. 

tPlease, sd, Se. rare. [f.prec.] Pleasing, pleasure. 

asso Fretris of Berwik 428 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 
99 Bot all thair sport, quhen thay wer maist at ciss, Vnto 
our deme it wes bot littill pleiss. 

Pleased (plizd), pf/.a.  [f. PLease v. +-zDL] 
Affected by feelings of satisfaction or pleasure; 
contented, gratified, ia good humour; + appeased. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. Ixxvii 38 He forsooth Is merciful, and 
plesid [1388 merciful] shal be maad to the synnes of hem, 
at letoal (W. de W. 1515) 58 Therwith he helde hym 
Pleased, 1530 Patscr. 321/1 Pleased, content. 159 Suaxs. 
2 Hen, 01,1. ii. 55 Nay be not angry, I am pleas 2 againe. 
1596 — Merch, V. 1. it 182 Among the buzzing pleased 
multitude. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1.25 The spirits are 
refreshed, and in a pleased temper and condition, 1782 
Miss Buansv Cecilia vin. vii, 1 am not quite pleased with 
your looks. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi, A pleased smile 
appeared on her face. 

Pleasedly (plfzédli), adv. [f. prec. + -by 2] 
In a pleased manner; with pleasure or satisfaction. 

165 Jen. Tavtor Holy Dying i. § 3 (1719) 26 He.. tbat 
¢an lock upon another Man's Lands evenly and pleased! 
fs if they were his own, 1661 Fettuam Resolves i. a 
262 He that would be pleasedly innocent, must refrain from 
the tast of offence. 1867 Contemp. Rev. 1V. 417 [She] would 
have lingered pleasedly. 

Pleasedness (plizd-, plfzédnés), [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The condition of being pleased: 
pleasure, satisfaction. 

1665 Boyre Occas, Rejf. (2848) 69 It may put him in mind 
of the pleas'dness and alacrity, with which a charitable 
person should set himself to tbe doing of good. 2680 Baxter 
Cath, Commun. iii. (1684) 16 Pleasedness, and Displeased- 
hess are in the Passions, and signify Joyand Trouble, 1828 
J. Battantyne Exam, Hum. ATind in. ix. 323 That pleased- 
ness, if it be in a considerable degree, is the very same 
with the affection of joy or delight. 

tPlen-se-God, a. Obs. rare. [f. PLease v.] 
That pleases God, 

31606 Syivesten Du Bartas un. iv. uu. Magnificence 3 
fom His (please-God) Choice of Wisdom, wins him 

nor. 


VoL. VII. 


. perswasiue, 3779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea ae 
0: 
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+ Plea'se-man. Oés. rare. [f. PuEAase v.] 


One who tries to please men, a man-pleaser. 

1588 Suaxs. L. ZL. L, v. ii. 463 Some carry-tale, some 
please-man, some slight Zanie, 

Pleaser (pli'za1). [f. Purasev.+-enl.} One 
who or that which pleases or aims at pleasing. 

3526 TINDALE Cof, iil. 22 Not with eye service as men 
pleasers. 59x Haztncton Ori, Fur. Pref, p iij b, A bitter 
Invectinue against Poets and Poesie.. Tha: 
lies, a pleaser of fooles. 1656 Artif; Handsom:. 190 A 

leaser of all men..that he might gaine some, 1861 J. 

nown More Subs. (1882) 308 If it be a great pleasure to see 
others pleased, and a greater to be the pleaser. 

+ Plearse-time. Oés. rare. [f. Puzase v.] 
One who tries to please the time, 2 time-server. 

1606 Warnes Alb, Eng, Ixxxi, 341 Live ever..in this Fore- 
head of our Song by Please-times now forgot. 

Pleaship (plijfip). rare. [f. Phea 5d. + 
-SHIP.] The condition of being at law; litigation. 

1824 Scott Redgauntict Let. xiii, Peter Peebles and Paul 
Plainstanes entered into partnership. .. But .. societas est 
mater discordiarum: partnership ott makes pleaship. 


Pleasing (pli-zin), vé/. sd. [-1nc1.] 
1. The action of the vb. PLease; the giving of 
pleasure or satisfaction ; the fact of being pleased 


or Satisfied. 
To have pleasing fo: to take pleasure in; fo do (one) 
bleasing : to give pleasure to (ods.), 
1362 Lancu, P. Pl. ALL 237 Preostes and Persones pat 
lesyng desyreb, And taketh Meede and moneye for 
fassen pat beisyngen. az4so Ant. de la Tour (1868) 48 
Whi loue ye or haue more plesinge to ani man than ta youre 
husbonde? /é/d. 67 To make her selff the fayrer to the 
plesinge of the worlde. 1596 Ratzicn in Four C. Eng. 
Lett, (1880) 36 Preferringe your plesinge before myne own 
desire, 162r Bratz Col. 1,10 That yee might walke worthy 
of the Lord ynto all pleasing, being fruitfull in euery good 
worke. 1895 Crive Hottann Fag Wife (ed. 31) 78 She isa 
graduate in the art of pleasing. — : 
b. Appeasing, pacification, blandishment. 
€1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif123 pei disceyven 
pe hertis of innocentis be swet wordis & plesyngis & ober 
feyned signes. 1382 Wycuie 1 Jface, i. 47 Sacrifices and 
plesyngis for to dan in tbe temple of God. 1400 
Harrow, Hell 977 (Add. MS.) A lettre pai wrote all of 
plesynge. i a F 
+2. One's liking, pleasure, desire, will. Ods. 
¢1430 J/Zymns Virg.2 Tota pulcra bou art ta my plesynge, 
My moder, princes of paradijs. 1485 Dighy AZyst. (1882) 
tt 1480 That wold T lerne; Ittis my plesyng. 1527 Prose 
Life St. Brandan (Percy Soc.) 40 Therfore our Lorde hath 
set us here ., in full grete joye and myrth, after his plea. 
synge, here to serve hym. F : 
+3. A source of pleasure; an object of delight. 


Obs. rare. 

1386 Cuaucen J7an of Law's T.613 They moste take in 
pacience at nyght Swiche mancre necessaries as been 
plesynges To folk pat han ywedded hem with rynges. 

4, = PLEASINGNESS. Obs. 

1581 Savire Tacitus’ Agric, (1622) 184 The sweetnesse and 
pleasing of idlenesse, and of doing nothing, creepeth into 
oursences. 1594 Suaks. Rick. ///,1. i. 13 He capers nimbly 
in a Ladies Chamber, To the lasciuions pleasing of a Lute, 


Plea‘sing, f//. a. [f. PLEASE v. + -1NG 2] 
1. That pleases ; that gives pleasure or satisfaction ; 


agreeable, grateful. 

1380 Wyciie Serm. Sel. Wks. I]. 19 However bis ende 
comep beste, is moost plesing to God. ‘¢3440 Facod's Well 
igx Plesyd wyth fayre woordys & plesyng speche. 1563 
Mirr, Mag., Hastings \vi, The pleasyngst meanes hoade 
not the luckiest endes, 1592 Warner Alb, Fxg. vitn xii 
(1612) 200 The teares did wash her pleneineatane: 1622 
Laov M. Waotu Urania 327 What is pleasinger then 
varietic, or sweeter then flatterle? rzoz Pore Dryofe 19 
Her smiling babe (a pleasing charge) she prest Within her 
arms. x1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1.9 He has recone 
ciled the pleasing to the proper. 1877 Mas. Forrester 
Mignon I. 15 No longer a young man, yet not too old to 
be pleasing to women. : 

+2. Willing, approving. Qés. rare. 

1632 Howse Giragi's Rev. Naples uu. 81 Whereunto Don 
John gave no pleasing car. 

Pleasingly (pl#zinli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2.] 

1. Inapleasing manner; soasto please; pleasantly. 

€ 1400 fim rise Cirurgie 8 Be he trewe.. & plesyng- 
lyche bere he hym-sclf to bys pacientis. 1393 Nasug 
Christ's T. (1613) 1a9 No Orator was euer pe een 

n island, 


1869 Tozsa Highi, 


where I Gree my fime so rele 6 
I. 190 little variety, nor are the 


Turkey bere is..very 
different objects pleasingly arranged. 
+2. With pleasure; = PLEASANTLY 2, PLEA- 


8EDLY. Ods. 

e410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxiii. 62 (Gibbs MS.) 
Oure lord lesn accepted more Plesyngly & preferred po 
priuy contemplacyoun of marye. 2591 BAROE A rcheion 
(1635) 89 If one that hath a judicial place..shall pleasing]: 
heare the proofes of the one partie, and peremptorily cut o 
the other. 2612 W. Maatyn Youth's /nstruct.77 Neither 
doe you relish too pleesnely your owne nections. 1682 
Nonaais Hierockes Pref. 19 That can look upoo another 
man's Lands evenly and pleasingly as if they were his own. 
ICf. Preaseoy, quot. 1651] 

Pleasingness (plizinnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] @. Pleasing quality; agreenbleness, plea- 
santness, +b, Pleasedness, pleasure (ods.). 

& 21586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 55 Time. .seeming. .short 
..in tbe pleasingnesse of such presence. 3662 STILUINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. $2 (ed. 3) 59 The novelty and pleasingness 
of musick and pect. ide Wester Husd § Wives iit. 
Wks, 181: 1X. 62 The Effects of Nuptial Love are three, 
Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Helpfulness, 1832 L. Hux? 


{ it is a nurse of | 


PLEASURE. 


Str R. Esher (1850) 234 Warts and wrinkles. inimical to 
pleasingness of as 

b. 1649 Eaat Moum, tr. Senandi's Use Passions (1671) 
53 One might .. see pleasingness take the same place in his 
countenance, which Choler had possest. 

Pleasurability. rave. [f. next + -17Ty.] 
The quality of being pleasurable. 

. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 12 Apr. 227/1 He... talks as 
if he were all pleasurability or dignity. 

Pleasurable (ple‘ziirib’l), a. 
5b. +-ABLE, after comfortable] 

L. Affording, or capable of affording, pleasure ; 
agreeable, pleasant. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph, Cal, Ep. Ded, § 4 These 
my present paynes if to any they be pleasurable, or profitable. 
1695 J. Eowarps Poe. Serift, 223 Recreating and 
pleasurable entertainments. 1810 D, Stewart Philos. Es. 
un. i, 22g When the mind is strongly Influenced, either by 
pleasurable or painful sensations. 185 Baim Senses & Jnt. 
ut iv. § 20 (1864) a88 Exercise is pleasurable only when we 
are expending surplus energy. 

+ 2. Devoted to or engaged in pleasure; pleasure- 
seeking, pleasure-loving, Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan ont of Hum. v. ii, O, sir, you 
are very pleasurable. 1618 S. Wano Fethro's Justice (1627) 
41 Idle pleasurable gentlemen. 1709 SteELe Tatler Tec, 
The manners of the Pleasurable, as well as the Busie Part 
of Mankind. 

Plea‘surableness. [f. prec. +-xx8s.] Plea- 
surable qealily ; pleasantness, delightfulness. 

@ 1660 Hammonp Servo. Isa. i. 5 Wks. 1684 1V. 533 Could 
he ery the whole sweetness and pleasurableness of 
it secretly let out. 1913 M. Henay Wee. (1853) I. 168 To 
screw up the delights of sense to a greater degree of 
pleasureableness. 1865 M. Annotp Ess. Crit. viii. (1875) 326 
A sympathy with intellectual activity for its own sake, and 
for the sake of its inherent pleasurableness and beauty. 

Pleasurably (ple'giirabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY2.] Ina penaruble manner; in or with 
pleasure, pleasantly, agreeably. 

2633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts, Amos vi. 1 Woe to those 
that live securely, and pleasurably in Zion. @ 1822 SHELLEY 
Pun. Death Ess. & Lett. (Camelot ed.) 65 The mind ., will 
he painfully or pleasurably affected. 1830 MaAcKinTosu 
Eth, Philos, Wks, 18461.25 Prudence. .teaches that we can- 
nat live pleasurably without living justly and virtuously, 
nor live justly and virtuously without living pleasnrably. 

+ Plea‘surance. Obs. rare~), tf PLEASURE 
v + -ANCE, or ? error for p/easance.] Yleasure. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 3471 Playnond with pytic, no pleasur- 
ance at all, With sykyng & sorow [she] said on this wise. 

Pleasure (ple:z!iu, -i, -01), 56. Fornis: see 
below. (ME. plestr, plaisir a. OF. plesir, plaisir 
(12th c. in Littré), = Pr. plaser, Sp. placer, Pg. 
pracer, It. pracere, Com. Romanic substantival use 
of the vb, infin.:—L. p/acére to please. By 1400, 
pélest'r bad become (ia prose) pdesir, Pl ser, and ils 
unstressed ending being confounded with that of 
words elymologically in -ure, e.g. measure, it was 
corruptly spelt and pronounced flesure, pleasure. 
The dialects have retained more etymological forms 
in pleezer, plezzer (pli-za1, ple-zas).] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4-5 plesir, 5 plesyr, -yre, -ire, -ier, -yer; 
plaisir, playsir, -ire, -yr, -yre; pleasir, -ire, 
-ier, -yr, -er; pleeser ; 5-6 pleser, -ere; 6 plea- 
alre ; 9 dal. pleezer, plezzer. 

1390 Gower Conf. Il. 144 Sche scholde tbanne afore his 
ye Schewe al the plesir that sche mihte. ¢1g20 Lypo. 
Assemb, Gods 197 Ye shall haue all your plesere [77sme 
here=hear]. ¢1430 — Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 35 A yong 
rotour, redy to hir pleasier. 1450 Q. Marcaret in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. (1880) 8 To be ais to our pleasir, ¢1 
Merlin: At his plesier. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 27 To 
the pleeser of Almighty God. 1466 Cal. Anc. Kec. Dublin 
(889) I. 322 Juncte orseverell at his plesyre. 2¢1470 Paston 
Leite, ih. joa Sythe with your partyng, depertyd my 
plesyer [vines desyer, fyer}. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vit. xxiL 248 To doo hym alle the aoe that lean. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 14 For his solas and plaisir. 1481 — AlZyrr. 
1. xiii, 39 Without his playsir nothyng may endure, 148 
Marc. Pastow in PF. Lett. IIT. 289 To the mast pleaser of 
God. 1484 Caxton Fables of A sop v. x, ier the that 
one playsyre thow wylt do to me. 1485 — CAas. Gt. 1 To 
reduce for his playsyr somme hystoryes, 1488 Act 4 
Hen. VI, c.7 $x At the Kynges plesire. a 1500 Flower 
§& Leaf 113 Wherof 1 had so inly greet plesyr. ¢1§00 
Afelusing 31 That I shall ener doo tae laysire. 2536 
R. Baearev in Four C. Eng, Lett. (1880) 34 All fowlows our 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 


[f. Pozasure 


owne sensyaly aod pleser. 
Plezzer, pleasure. 

8. § plaisur, playsur, -ure; 5-6 plesur; 
pleasur, -our (-7 Sc.); 5-7 plesure ; 5— pleasure; 
6 pleaour, -oure, -owre, -ewre; pleasor, Sc. 
pleisour, -ure, pleissour, plessour, -uir, 7 plea- 


ceur, Sc. pleassour, plesaor. 

€1440 Generydes 144 For his plesor trowly ther lakkyd 
noght. 2450 tr. igden (Rolls) V. 373 (He] entrenge in.. 
bedi his pleasure. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce vi, For 
to take his ompare and playsure, 3486 Certificate in 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 47 God preserve you to His pleasour. 
¢x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 50 Where yonr plaisur 
shalle be to sette vs vnto, 1490 — Lmeydos xxvil 98, 
1 myghte.,haac doon wyth theym after — playsur an 
wyll, 15... Sir J. Mamdevetlle & Gret Souden 75 in Hazl. 
EP. P.-(1864) I. 157 Ve that hase mast plesure is best. 
5x4 Bancuay Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. xi viii, 

ow judge, Coridon, if herein he pleasour. -. Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) V1. 21 To be paid at the pleasor of my sone. 
1530 PAatscr, 255/2 Pleasure, commodttd. ed ee 


PLEASURE. 


woop IVit § Folly (Percy Soc.) 16 The sewrte of lesewre 
eternall. xssa Apr. Hamunron Cafech. (1884) 7 How we 
suld observe the commandis to the plesour of God. 554-9 
Songs & Bait, (1860) 1 Farewell my joye and plesure to. 
1856 Otor Antichrisi 65 b, Ta mayntene their pleasur and 
idfenesse. 188 A. Kino Canisius’ Catech, (. T.5) 213 
To take pleissour. 1596 DaLryMPLe tr. Lestie’'s Hist. Scot. 
I. 7 Pleisour; 43 pleisures 94 lesours 152 mee s611 
Sin W. Mure diise. Poens (5. 7.5.) & 34 Pleasonres: 51 
pleasour; 80 pleassour. 1640~S Kirkeudbr. WarComm. 
Min, BR, (1855) 35 That they be baithe committit to warde, 
presentlie, during thair plessor. 
B. Signification. ; . 

1. The conditlon of consciousness or sensation 
induced by the enjoyment or anticipation of what 
is felt or viewed as good or desirable; enjoyment, 
delight, gratification, The opposite of paz. 

1390 [see A.a]. 1490 CaxTon a ied Pro}. x In whiche 
beck I had grete playsyr. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 
29 Flee pleasure, and pleasure will folowe thee. 160r SHAKs. 
Trvel, ®. uu iii 2 Since you make your pleasure of your 
paines, I will no further chide you. 1651 Hoanes Leviath, 
1. vi. 25 Pleasure .. (or Delight) is the apparence or sense of 
Good. 1685 Roxd. Ball. (1886) VI. 122 What in pleasure 
begins too aft endeth in pain! 1690 Locke ffi, Und. 1. 
vil (1695) 56 By Pleasure and Pain I would be understood 
to signifie, whatsoever deligbts or molests us. 1721 Monrtt- 
mer ?@/usd, (ed, 5) Il. 197 I.. shall next proceed to the 
Garden of Pleasure or Flower-Garden, 1732 BERKELEY 
Acciphr. u. §14 You admit, therefore, three sorts of plea- 
surei—pleasure af reason, pleasure of imagination, and 
pleasure of sense. 1756 Burke Sud. & B. ii, Pain and 

leasure are simple ideas, incapable of definition. 1757 
aa Bard 74 Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm. 1831 Str J. Stucrata Corr, I. 120 The twa former 
Thad the pleasure of finding in Paris, 188: W. H. Mau- 
Lock Rom. 19th Cenl. 11. 243 Her face flushed with plea- 
sure. 1894 Sir E. Sutravan Woman 88 ‘ Pleasure is to the 
mind, what good food is to the stomach.’ Pleasure is what 
all creatures desire; pain what they all avoid. ; 

b. In unfavourable sense: Sensuous enjoyment 
as a chief object of life or end in itself. Sometimes 


personified as a female divinity. 

xg2z6 Tinoace 1 Zit. v.6 But she [a widow] that liveth 
in pleasnre, is deed even yet alive (1621 is dead while she 
lineth]. 1710 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 1. ut. ii. 309 When 
we follow Pleasure merely, we are disgusted, and change 
from one sort to another. 1735 Pork Z£f. Lady 215 Men,some 
to Bus‘ness, some to Pleasure take ; But every Woman is at 
heart a Rake. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Mat, (1834) IT. 683 
Pleasure and interest are two great deceivers we must warn 
men against, as continually leading them Sali 1784 
Cowper Zasé tm. 51 Thou art nat knawn where Pleasure is 
adored, That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist And 
wandering eyes. 1790 Buans Zam o' Shanter 59 But plea- 
sures are hike poppies spread, You seize the flower, the hloom 
isshed. 180a W. Cursezar Dram. Rights 47 Pleasure is 
the business of the great. 1819 Byron Yuan 1. cxix, O 
pissus ! you're indeed a pleasant thing, Although one must 

¢ damn’d for you, no doubt. Jfod. Men wha made plea- 
sure the hnsiness of their lives. Wearied votaries of pleasure. 
A life given np to pleasnre. 

ce. In strictly phystcal sense : The indulgence of 
the appetites; sensual geatification. 

e 1480 [see A. Bl. 1862 Child-Marriages 75 He wold 
have had his pleasure of her. 61x Birate Gen. xviii. 12 
Therefore Sarah usted within her selfe, saying, After 
Tam waxed ald, shail I hane pleasnre, my lord being old 
also? _17ag Laay M. W. Monracu Lett, to C'tess Mar 
(1887) I, 363 Dying ashe had lived, indulging his pleasures. 
1877 Mas. Otirnant Afakers Flor. xii, The vileness which 
calls itself pleasure was paralyzed. 

a@& The condition or fact of being pleased or 
satisfied, the negation of which is displeasure 
(DISPLEASURE 1); satisfaction, approval. rare, 

1568 Grarron Chron, I. 734 (He] was not the best pleased, 
but pleasure or displeasure, there was no remedie. 

2. With possessive pronoun, or sb. in possessive 
relation: How one is pleased or wills in reference 
to any action contemplated; that which is agree- 
able to one or in conformity with one’s wish or 
will; one’s will, desize, choice. 

_ 261368 (r6thc. MS.) Cuaucer Compl. to his Lady 126 As 
is Aone most plesure, so doth by me. ¢1420 Lyns. Assembly 
of Gods 577 The qoades hygh plesure to fulfyll, Performe 
my desyre. 31485 Caxton SZ, Wene/r. 2 Whiche .. aroos & 
humbly demaunded hym what was his playsir. 1543-4 c¢ 
35 ffen. Vill, c.1 It is in the only pleasure and will of 
almighty God, how longe his highnes..shall lyne. 1 
Grarton Chron. I]. x20 When bis good pleasure sball be. 
sgt Suaks. Two Gent. u.iv. 1217, | wait vpon his pleasure: 
Come Sir Thurio, Goe with me. 1669 Marvatt Corr. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 275 So expecting your pleasure, I remaine, 
Gentlemen, [etc.]. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxxvi. 28 
They were determined not to submit..to her will an 
pleasure, 1849 Macautay #/ist. Eng. x. Il. 549 They 
wonld submit to William’s autbority, and would, till his 
pleasure should be known, keep their men together. 

3. That which gives pleasure, or in which one 
delights ; a source or object of pleasure or delight. 

©1495 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 107 Therin yan wil do,.. 
that may be plesur to you & my contry. 517 TorxincTon 
Pélgr. (1884) 18 They Caryed with them Riches and plea- 
surs, As clothe of gold and Crymsyn velvett. ss85 T. 
Wasnuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy, 1. xvi. 17b, This place 
excelleth all others in ipa and dainties, 1639 N. N. 
tr. Du Bosg’s Compl. Woman. is Is there a greater plea- 
sure, then to be present _at the hirth and rnin of Empires, 
and Monarcbies? rgz5 De For Fas, instruct. t. v. (1841) 

1. ros These are the very tbiags your sister calls the pleasure 
of her life. 1858 Ena. or Aarrvgen in G. C. Lewis's 
Let?. (1890) 352 Your .. love of truth senders this a duty as 
well as a pleasure. 

+b. A pleasure-ground. O6s. 

1485 Rolls of Parit. V1. 293/1 Tennements,. .thanne lyinge 


- Oxenforde, with other plesures to the same. 
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nie to the said late Lord Herbert, and to hys plesure. 494 

Faavan Céyvon. vit cliv, In the xxi. yere of hys reygae 

Kynge Henry {1] made y* parke of owners pee 

1633 Fora 

Broken H. 1. iii, None have access into these private 

pleasures, Except some near in Court. (Cf. 2721 in sense r.] 
ce. As name of a locality. 

1666 Woon Life x8 June (O. H.S.) IL. 80, June_18, M., 
Oliver Craven, B.A. of Trinity Coll. drowned at Patten’s 
Pleasure. 1692 /bid. III. 399. 

4. The quality which gives pleasure; pleasur- 
ableness. 

1930 Crt, of Love vi, To her be all the pleasure of this 
book. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 475 The Shiniag Willow which 
they call Swallow-Tail because of the Pleasure of the Leaf. 
732 Berkerey 4éciphr. 11. § 14 Consequently the pleasnres 
perfective of those acts are also diflerent. 1869 Tozer 
Hight, Turkey \. 149, (1) realised what 1 had never felt 
hefore—the pleasure of pale colours. 

5. Phrases. 

ta. At pleasure: with pleasure, pleased. Obs. 

3879 Tomson Calvin's Serw. Tim. 294/2 The Papistes 
of ean we speake not so at pleasure), rg95 Damiee Civ. 
Wars. ii, Whilst Frannce, to see thy spoyles, at pleasure 


stood | 

b. Ad (one’s) pleasure, at pleasure: as or when 
one pleases; at will, at discretion. Dering (one’s) 
pleasure: while one pleases. 

1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 44/x Lifte up and clase the seid 
lef att their pleser. 1484 Caxton Fadles of sop tt. xvii, 
I drynke and ete at my playsyr. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
1. cxv. 137, I shall make you amendes at your pleasures. 
31566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 460 He being absent at 
the plesonr of God. 1617 Moryson /#in. 8 We had free- 
dome to leane the coach at our pleasure. 1634 W. TiawnyT 
tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 1) 132, Lam not able ta do anything 


but at the Physitians good pleasure. 1669 Stuamy Mariner's | 


Mag. 1. ii. 33 Draw two Right Lines, making any Angle at 
leasure. 1816 Scotr Old Afort. xiii, Whom the .. honse- 
keeper.. huffed abont ather pleasure. 288g Act 48 4 49 Vice. 

c. 61 § 2 A Secretary..who shall hold office daring Her 

eee pleasure. 1885 Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 360 

The belts..could be slipped off the drum. .at pleasure. 

ce. Zo do or + show (one) (a) pleastire: to per- 
form an acceptable service, do a favour; to please, 
gratify. (In quot. 1685 used 7ronzcally.) 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lim. Mon. vii. (1885) 124 Such 
as do, or shall do ta hym seruice, or ober maner off plea- 
sures, 1472 Paston Lett. 111. 54 To do my Lord a plesur. 
1526 ‘Tinaace Acfs xxiv. 27 Felix, willynge to shewe the 
Jewes ae lefte Panlin preson bonnde. 1560 Dats 
tr, Sleidane's Comin, 364 The citezens shewed them what 
pleasure they conld. 3685 R, Burron Eng. Emp. Aner. 
li, go One... wha ta do the Spaniards a pleasnre gave them[the 
English) information of a great Ship called the St. Anna 
expected from the Philippine Islands, .. which .. they took 
within a few days after. 1871 Brown1nG Balaus?. 2359 Bat 
certainly Thon dost thy friend no pleasnre in the act. 
dtod. Do me the pleasure of dining with me. I will do 
myself the pleasure of calling on you. 

d, Alan (cvoman) of pleasure: one who is devoted 
to the pursuit of sensual pleasure; a licentions 
person, a profligate. + Lady, woman of pleasure : 
a wanton, a courtesan (0és.). 

1623 Wesstea Duchess of Malf v. ii, We that are great 
women of pleasnre .. join the sweet delight And the pretty 
exensetogether, 1637, ¢ 1645, 708 [see Lany so. 4e] 1667 
Everyn Diary a8 Ang., He (Clarendon) had enemies at 
Court, especialy the buffoones and ladys of pleasure. 1673 
Essex Papers (Camden) I. 72 These men of Pleasure (y? 
very Pest and ruine of all Courts), 1732 BerkeLry Adciphr. 
u. $3 Thus in our Dialect a vicions Man is a Man of Plea- 
sure. 19742 Younc M2, 74. vit. 793 A Man of Pleasure is 
a Man of Pains. 1849 Macatray #f/st. Eng. v. 1. 635 
Kirke was also, in his own coarse and ferocious way, a man 
of pleasure. 

+e. To pleasure, to (one's) pleasure: so or such 
as to please; to one’s liking. Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur tr. xiv. 92 There were brought 
hym robes ta his pleasyr. 1819 Keats Lamia 1, 192 When 
in an antechamber every guest Ilad felt the cold full 
sponge to pleasure press‘d..upon his hands and feet. 

f. 70 take (a) pleasure: to be pleased, to enjoy 
oneself, to delight (7%, ¢o do something, etc.). 

1538 Ervor Dict., Tener? ludo, to take pleasure in game. 
1590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl, rv. i, 1 take no pleasure 
to he murderous, 161s Biste Ps. cit, 14 Thy servants 
take pleasure in her stones. 1727 A. Hamicton Wew Ace. 
E. ind. I. xix. an Was drowned .. hy a Pinnace's over- 
setting, in which he and his Lady had been taking a Plea- 
snre on the Water. 1734 tr. Kollin's Ane. Hist. (1827) U1. 
av. 211, L took a pleasure of informing myself of his birth. 
1858 Hawrnorne Fr. § HH. Vote-Bks. Il. 48 Were taking 
their pleasnre in our neighborhood. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., ‘of or 
for pleasure’, as pleasure-barge, -car, -cart, chariot, 
-dome, -driving, -excursion, arming, -feast, ~fleet, 
garden, -gardener, -horse, -party, -plat, -resort, 
-traffic, -irain, -travel, -trip, vehicle, -voyage, 
-walks b. objective, obj. genitive, instramental, 
etc., as pleasure-hunter, -taker, -taking; pleasure- 
bound, feeling, -giving, -greedy, -loving, -tired, 
-trading, -wasted, -yielding adijs. 

1978 Chron, in Ann. Reg.216/x *Pleasure-barges.. moored in 
the river. 2873 E. Brennan Wetch of Nemi 223 *Pleasnre- 
bound and peace-inspiring days. 1797 Hist. Afr. Fantom 
(Cheap Repos. Tracts) 8 That atte of coaches..stages, 

pleasure-carts and horses. 1865 J. H. Incranam Pilar 
of Fire (1872) 69 Besides their war-chariats, the Egyptians 
possess a small number of *pleasure-chariots. #797 Core- 
ripce Kubla Khan a In Xanadn did Kubla Khan A stately 

*pleasureedome decree. 1833 L. Riven Wand, by Loire 


PLEASUREHOOD. 


225 Agatha.. prepared ..for her “pleasnre-excursion to 
Nantes. 1891 Keaper Old ¢ New Eng. Country Life 132 
The age of *pleasure-farming—of work and play combined 
..is gone for ever. 1890 DonistHorre /adividuatism xi 378 
Alargersum-total of *pleasure-feeling sentient beings. 1890 
Nature 4 Sept.; Electric couling-stations for tbe river 
*pleasure-fleet. 1752 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
(title-p.) Fiae Gardens, commonly called *Pleasure-Gardens. 
1779 J. Mgaver (ié/e) The Planter’s Guide: or *Pleasure 
ardener's Companion. 1824 Coreripee Leti., 2o I. Gill- 
man (1895) 731 You will have received another,.. mare 
amusing, at least *pleasure-giving Scripture from me. 1879 
H. Srencer Data of Ethics vi. § 33. 83 Sentieot existence 
can evolve only on condition that pleasure-giving acts are 
life-sustaining acts, 1860 Apter Fauriel’'s Prov. Poetry xii, 
263 Corrupt and *pleasnre-greedy set of men, 2817 I’, L. 
Peacock Afelincourt (1878) 21x The keeping of *pleasure- 
horses. 1850 Ronertson Ser. Ser. ut. ii. (1872) 24 The 
mere giddy *pleasure-hunter of the hour, 2818 Laoy 
Morcan Axfobiog. (1859) 94 We were all young, enter- 
prising, and *pleasure-loving. 1873 Letann Egypt. Sketch- 
Bk, 21 The Areet chose the season of the Equinoctial for 
their *pleasnre-party. 1856 Mrs. Baownine Aur, Leigh vi. 
699 It is not wholesome for these *pleasure-plats Tn be so 
early watered hyourbrine. 2891 E. Kinctaxe Australian 
at H, 64 The children are taken to some *pleasnre resort. 
18253 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 438 *Pleasnre-seekers at six- 
ence per head, "2798 Soruesy tr. Wieland’s Oberon (1826) 
ie 24 Amanda scarce helieves her *pleasure-sparkling eye. 
r8gs J. R. Leircairn Cornwall Mines 34 Strange sight- 
seers, and uproarious *pleasure-takers, 1827 Mom Conta- 
dina iv, Beside thee sleep or play Thy loveliest children, 
*pleasure-tired, in the blne lightofday, 1803 Mod. London 
458 It is by no means so prolific in its raree shews as the 
*pleasure-trading Paris. 1862 Times 22 Aug., The *plea- 
sure traffic was materially deranged .. by the cheerless 
weather. 1871 Howstrs Wedd. Yourn. (1892) 163 The 
season of *pleasnre-travel. 1763 Smotretr Trav, (1766) 1. 
x. 161 The ground is agreeably laid ont in *pleasure-walks, 
for the recreation of tbe inhabitants. 1879 H. Spencer 
Data of Ethics xiii. § 89. 334 ‘The sum of pleasures, or of 
*pleasure-yielding things, 
Pleasure (ple-giiu:, -its, -21), 7. [f prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To give pleasure to; to please, gratify. 
exsso R. Haut Lift Fisher Vf. 34h, He ment to givedefini- 
tive sentence against her to pleasure the kinge withall. 
1563 Homilies 1. Almsdceds 1. (1859) 387 [He] is both able 
to pleasure ond displeasure us. 1652 CuLrErPrERr Eng. 
Physic. 9 All Apples..pleasure the stomach hy their cool- 
ness. 1764 Foote Patron u.i, 1 am no churl, 1 love to 
pleasure my friends. 1837 Dicxens Pickw. vi, The wall 
must he crumbled, the stone decayed, To pleasure his dainty 
whim. 1895 Crockett Afex of Moss-Hags xiii, ‘ Walter, 
will you not pleasure us with your company to-night?" 
+b. zefl. To take one’s pleasure. Obs. 
a 1619 Fietcuer, etc. Q. Corinth 1, i, One that hath As 
people say, in forraigne pone him. 7 
2. intr. To take pleasure, to delight. Const. zx, 


or Zo with fnfiz. 
1538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 172 Surely 
his predecessours plesured moche in odoryferous savours. 
1 Rice Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 28 The Duke greately 
pleasnryng to heare the pretie aunswere of the childe, 
replied in this wise. 16ax Lapv M. Waotn Urania 557 
What others gloryed and pleasured in, tortured her. 12810 
Tannanite Poenis (1846) 79 Brutes are but brates, let men 
be men, Nor pleasure in coc! Ae 1882 Lp, Corerince 
in Fortn, Rev. 1 Feh. 234 There are some sports which 
appear to me so cruel and so unmanly, that I woader very 
much how any one can pleasure in them. , 
b. collog. To go out for pleasuze, take a holiday: 


chiefly in vbl. sb, PLEASURING. 


Hence Plea‘aured f//. a., filled with pleasure. 

1606 J. Caarenter Solomon's Solace xiv. 60 Though 
a man bee neuer so rich,..and pleasnred in this life: yet 
shall he not carry away any of thoseriches. 1823 T. Busey 
Lucretius ui. 44t Milk kindly greets The pleasnred palate 
with nutritious sweets. 


Plea'sure-boat. A boat constructed or used 
for pleasure, as distinguished from one for business. 
So Plea‘sure-boa:ting sé. and a. ie 

166: Pepys Diary 16 Apr., We went on board the King’s 

leasnre boat. x71a J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 75 
Sondblag and Pleasnre-Boats, 1817 J. Evans Excurs. 
Windsor, etc. 398 Having embarked in a neat Pleasure-boat. 
2891 Pall Malic. 28 july 3/x It is absurd to think that the 
intesests of pleasure-boating may be left to take care of 
themselves. hs 

Pleasureful (plegiifil), a. [f. PLeasvre 
sé. + -FUL.] Full of oz fraught with pleasure; 


pleasing, delightful. 

3583 Gamatpr Cicero's Offices u. (1558) 100 For so rash- 
nesse he anayded, liberalitie is ver pleasurefull. 2657 
Aap. Aaaor Descr. World (1634) 113 Reputed alwayes very 
commodions and pleasureful Countrey. 180a Mrs. Raa- 
curre Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 1826 1. 95 Tt was 
a pleasnreful sight, to behold that vision of light. (1884 
J. Suarman Hist, Swearing iii. 39 The habit owes its -- 
source of delight to some soothing and pleasnrefiul qualities. 


Plea‘sure-ground, A ground or piece of land 
laid out and ornamented for purposes of pleasure 
or amusement, or naturally adapted to such use. 

1768 Hotpswortn On Virgil 200 The Romans seem. .to 
have nsed the word Tempe, as the Greeks did Ilapaseccot. - 
for any very pleasi ¢ P ce; or pleasure-grounds, as our 
gardeners of late call them, 855 Macautay, //ist. Eng. 
xii, III. 242 A beautiful pleasure-ground, situated on a 
woody promontory which overlooks Lough Emme. 188 
W. J. Tuckes £. Ewrope ror isn’t it grand—a park of this 
size? It's fully fifty acres, and all plese a too! 

Pleasurehood. nonce-wa, [f. PLEASURE SO. + 
-HOOD.] The condition of living in or for pleasure. 

3842 Mrs. Brownine Grk. Chr. Poets 3 That words may 
flonrish Of which mine enemy would spoil me, Using 
pleasurebood to foil me 1 


PLEASURE-HOUSE. 


Plea‘sure-house. [f.PLeascnz sé. + House: 
cf. Ger. /usthaus.] A house used for purposes of 
pleasure or recreation ; a summer-house. 

1688 Lond. Gas. No. 2376/3 The Elector being lodged in 
the Pleasure-house without the Town, which was purpose! 
built for Sultan Mahomet. 1756 Nucent Gr. Sour, Italy 
I11. 325 Fiorenzola, where the great duke has a pleasure- 
house. 1830 Tennyson Pad, Art 1,1 built my soul 2 lordly 
pleasure-house, Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

Pleasureless (ple‘gitilés).  [f. Preasure sd, 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of pleasure; joyless. 

3814 in New Brit. Theatre 111, 354 He might have 
hecome penitent, and deplored the enormity of his pleasure- 
less vices, a 1851 Mota Chr. Af nsings vi, I told how life all 

leasureless would he, 187: Geo. Extor Alidd/em, Ixxix, 

¢ himself was sliding into that pleasureless yielding to 
the small solicitations of circumstance. 

Hence Plea‘surelessly adv. 

1873 Miss Brovcuton Wancy Il. 35, | wander object- 
lessly, pleasurelessly about with Vick. 

Pléa‘suroment. rare. [f. PLEASURE v. + 
-MENT.] Iadalgence ia pleasure; taking of enjoy- 
ment; = PLEASURING 2. 

1843 Lytton Lasi Bar. vin. iii, 1..have your royal inter- 
ests too much at heart to while an hour in my pleasurement. 

Plea‘suremo:nger, [See Moncer.] One 
who makes pleasure his business. 

1616 W. Foroz Serim., etc. 47 As did those 
mungers, who, though they lived, [etc.]. 1654 WaitLock 
Zootomia 396 The Power-mongers, Wealth-mongers, and 
Pleasure-mongers of the World. 1888 Boston (Mass) rut. 
23 June 6/3 The youthful pleasuremonger has lived on 
excitement all winter. .and cannot settle down. 

Pleasurer (ple‘ziiro1). [f. PLEASURE 54. or 2. 
+-ER1] A pleasure-seeker; a holiday-maker. 

1833 L. Rircme Wand. by Loire 182 These pleasurers 
fearo} their enjoyments..by the sweat of their brow, 1836 
Dickens S&. Bos, Lond. Recreations, Let us tum now to 
another portion of the London spopuiation. we mean the 
Sunday pleasurers. 1876 Mas. Wuitnry Sights & /ns. xxii, 
Parties of pleasurers returning from their day's excursions. 

Plea‘sure-see:ker. One who seeks pleasure; 
Spec. a holiday-maker. 

18g2 Munoy Our Antipodes in) 17 Select parties of 
pleasure-and-oyster seekers may seen proceeding by 
water or land, 1894 Hatt Cainz Manxman v. vi, Coaches, 
choked full with pleasure-seekers from Port Erin. 

So Plea‘sure-aee:king 56. and a. 

71888 Baante When a Man's Single xv, Dowton's whole 
existence has been devoted to pleasure-seeking, 1896 Mas. 
Cavryn Quaker Grandmother 12 That lady watched the 
pleasnre-seeking vagaries of her charge, with a painful and 
discriminating interest. ine 

Pleasuring (pleziirin), v4/. sé. [See -ixe1.] 
The action of the vb. PLEASURE. 

1. The giving of pleasure; pleasing, delectation. 

1575 Cuurcuvano Chipper (1817) 4 {To write] forgusing 
Hike time, and pleasuring of his friends. 1897 Gunres 
Ballyho Bey iii. 4x She is a sybarite in the pleasuring of her 
senses, 

2. The taking of pleasnre; pee ne ‘ 
going on a pleasure excursion ; taking a holiday. 

1g98 Manston Pygmal, xxxvi. 133 When all things fit for 
loues sweet pleasuring Inuited him to reape a Louers bilisse. 
1748 Ricuagzpson Clarissa (1811) 1V. alii. 275 A little trim 
vessel, which shall sail a pleasuring hackward and forward 
to Portsmouth. 185 Lame £éia Ser. tt. Superaan. Man, 
Expressing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring. 1869 
Miss Morock Woman's Kingd. W1.218 Who refused, year 
after year, to take her autumn pleasuring .. because her 
husband would only have to work the bardec for it. 

3. atfrid., designating things designed for, used 
for, or devoted to pleasure. 

1869 Daily News x6 July, Nor is this practice. confined 
to pleasuring vans. 1872 U.S. Statutes VII. 32 A public 
park or pleasuring aie for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people. 1895 IVestn. Gaz. 9 Nov. 3/2 A pleasuring tour 
to some distant part of the States. 

Pleasurist (plezirist). [f. Preasure sé. + 
-I8st.]_ &. A devotee of pleasure, a voluptuary. 
b. A pleasure-seeker. 

168: Sim T. Browne Cér. Mor. un. § 23 The Delights 
wherein mere Pleasurists place their Paradise. 1857 
F. Watrots Axsayrii 11, 326 Pilgrims and pleasurists from 
all nations. 1855 Zinmeaman Soditede Ml. i. 240 The 
wearied pleasurist. flies to scenes of public gaiety. 

Pleasurous, a. ronce-wd. fe as prec. + -0US.] 
Characterized by pleasure; joyons; volaptuous. 

1839 Baitey Festus xvi. (1852) 182 Begin we, then, our sweet 
and pleasurons sway. 

Pleat (plit), sd. Also 5 plete, 6-7 pleate. 
(A collateral form of Puarr sd. (app. akin to the 
B forms there): cf. OF. fie/ a fold (in Godef.). 

, This form of the sb. appears to have me obsolete 
in the a7thc.; it is absent from the 17th, 18th, and early 
igth c, dictionaries, and reappears only in those of the late 
igthc. (e.g., Annandale's Ogilvie, Cassell) with a cross« 
reference to Plait. But as a spoken word it was in use 
in the 18th c., for Walker 17913.v. Plait says ‘There is a 
Cotrupt pronunciation of this word, as ifwritten plete, which 
must be carefully avoided’, This pronunciation has not 
only asserted itself, hut in the latter part of the rothc. has 
caused the restoration of the spelling plea? in sense 1.] 

1, A fold of cloth or drapery; now esf. one of 
a series of folds by which the edge of a skirt or 
other loose drapery is regularly and symmetrically 
taken in, so as to be attached to a band or the 
like, while the unattached part hangs full; = 
Prait s5,1. Box-pleat: see Box 36.2 24. 

1581 Dernicxs fimage frel, u. Eiij b, Their shirtes.. With 


leasure- | 


| 


| velvet. 


987 


leates ge are, as thicke as pleates mate 
ye. 36a5 Puncnas Pilgrims 11. 1x, xix. 1658 They carrie it 
--alwaies about in the pleats of their Girdle. 168: W. 
Roszatson Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 637 A fold or pleat, pica. 
1688 R. Hoima Armoury wi. 194/32 ace lone Bridgman 
late Bishop of Chester..wore hjs Bishops Hat all covered 
in fests with Taffaty, from whence he was vale: rly termed 
John with the Taffaty Hat. 1883 {see Box 15.2 4], 1884 
G. Auten Philistia V. 49 The peacock-blue [dress] with the 
satin box-pleats. 1887 J. Asuny Srexay Lasy Minstrel 
{1893) 28 A snowy skirt, alf frill and pleat, 

igs 1593 Suaus. Lucr. 93 Hiding base sin in pleats of 
Matestie. 190 Cornisn Naturalist Thames 178 The water 
- forms a ripple above each ridge; and from the everlasting 
throb of these pleats of running water the sunlight flashes 
asiffroma moving river of diamonds. 

+2. A plait of hair or cord: = Parr sd. 2. 
Obs. (or ? dial) 

14983 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v. \xvt. 183 The pletes 
(Bodiey MS. ¢ 1450 plettes] of wymmens heer hen knytte 
and bounde wyth laces. 1605 Daayton Afan tn Moone 
v Her Hayre tuck’d up in many a curious pleate. 161 

+ Baowne Brit. Past. wv, She pinckes the hayre, ao 
working them in plest [etc] . 

Heace Plea‘tless a., withont pleats, unpleated. 

3898 Blackw, Mag, Jan. 28/1 Tartans with .. pleatless 
kilts on them, 1898 Westm. Gaz. 1x Nov. 2/3 The u per 
skirt ..with its circular cut, fitting pleatless round the Hie 

Pleat (pla), v. Also 4-6 plete, (4 pleit). [A 
collateral form of Piatt z. (app. akin to the 8 forms 
there), going with Peat sé, 

Like the sh. Pizat, the vb. appears to have become 
iractically obs. hy 1700, after’ which the only examples are 
lialectal in sense 2, till fate in the roth c,, in which the vb., 
like the sh., has been restored in sense x. Like the sb., 
it was certainly much earlier in spoken use in this sense, 


leates on 


| and although ignored in the dictionaries may have been 


current from the 17th c. onward.] 

1. ‘rans. To fold (cloth, etc.); now esf. to gather 
(loose or flowing drapery) into pleats or regular 
folds fixed in position at the edge; = Pair v. 1. 

136a Lancu FP. PL A. v. 126, 1... Brochede hem with 
a pak-neelde and pletede [v.r. pleit; B. plaited, playte, 
plytyd, plyghted] hem togedre. 1547 Boorpe /nfrod. 

nowdl. ix. (1870) 149 Theyr mantles of say, gadryd & pleted 
mouch like after nonnes fashyon. 1570 B. Gooce Pof. 
Kingd. 1. 26 A linnen vesture wondrous white, and pleated 
here and there. 1632 J, Havwaao tr. Biondf’s Eromena 
52 A gown .. pleated and crisped about the necke. 1687 
A. Loven tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 92 The sleeves .. are 
much longer, and therefore they pleat them that they may 
not hang over the Wrists. 1864 Weastes, /’/eat, to plait 
or double in narrow folds. See Plait. 1879 Sata Faris 
herself again (1880) 11. xii, 181 A_pretty young Dutch- 
woman who could not pleat er unto her satisfaction. 
fs. 1605 Suaks. Lear 1. i. 283 (Qo.) Time shall vnfold what 
pleated [1623 Fo/. plighted] cunning hides. ae C. Jonnson 
Country Lasses iv. ii, Verily thou hast well unfolded thy 
message: now pleat it up carefully again. 1900 Dovis Gi. 
Boer War xv. 253 The ground in front of him was pleated 
into long folds. 4 

2. To plait (hair, a garland, etc.): = Parr 
v. 2, Obs, exc. deal, 

1483 Cath. Angl, 284/1 To Plete, sufricare,. plectere. 
1575-85 Apr. Sanovs Serm. {Parker Soc.) 310 The hair, 
which before had heen .. coloured, pleated, and bordered, 
1658 Sin 1’. Brownz Gard. Cyrus ii, The Triumphal .. 
Crowns.. were peace after this order. ¢ 1704 Paton Henry 
& Emma 606 I'l) weave Her Garlands? and I'll pleat Her 
Hair. 31897 Catoea Poems (Berwicksh,) 91 (E.D. D.) We 
Pleated wreaths o' varied hues, to hind our lassie’s hair. (In 
dialects from Cumbld. to E. Yorksh.: see E. D. D, 

Hence Pleasted f//.a.; Plea‘ting vd/. 54. 

Accordion-pleated, pleated (by machinery) with very fine 
equal single pleats ; ates pleated hy hand with 
the ne of a knife (or by a machine producing the same 
result). 

1483 Cath. Angl. a84/1 Pletyd, sulricatus, gavolutus, 
léid., A Pletynge, gatvicatura. 1605 [see 1, fig.). 1881 
Truth 19 May 686/: The train is of pleated sky-hlue satin. 
189s Outing (U.S.) XXVL 52/2 A greyhound’s stomach 
almost equals an accordian pleated skirt in expansiveness. 
1904 Daily Chron. 23 Sept. 5/3 Pipings, and pleatings of 

(bid. 29 May 8/5 Iu the case of a linen gown 

«it would be as well to do without the knife-pleated frills. 

Pleat, -e, obs. ff. PLEAD v. Pleay, obs. f. Puay 
sb. Pleaze, obs. irreg. f. Phace 3d, 

Pleb (pleb). séang. [Abbreviation of p/ederan.] 
A plebelan, one of the common people or lower 
classes: spec. (2) See quot. 1902; (6) = PLEBE 2 

1865 Mas. Newav Common Sense (1866) 11. ii. 23 The 
well-dressed boy, who was so unlike a pleb, 1878 P. 
Roainson Jn Indian Gard, 11. 82 The muggur [broad- 
snouted crocodile] is a gross pleb, and his features stamp 
him fow-born. 1883 W. Buamre in Harper's Mag. Nov. 
go8/1 At West Point, no matter how stooped the entering 
pleb, he is soon taught to carry himself..erect. 1 Far- 
mex & Hentev Slang, Picb... (Westminster School).—A 
tradesman’s son. 

+ Plebal, 2. Ots. rare—7.  [f. L. pieb-s (see 
PLEBS) + -AL.] Plebeian. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xiv. Ixxxv. 
larity, whereto Ambition weads, Hat! 
bale Friends, a Beast of many heads, 

+Ple‘ban. Sc. Os. rare. [ad. med.L. p/zbdn-us, 

{. plébs, plébés diocese, parish, parish church (Dn 
Cange). So OF. plebatn (Valeaciennes, 1347), It. 
piovano rural dean.] A rural dean. 

3481 Peedles Charters (s872) 188 Chaplanis and serwandis 
at the paroche alter, in Sant Andros kyrk, as pleban and 
curat of the parochanaris, /did. 189 The said Gylbert. .con- 
stitut..the saidis plebane curat and chaplanis and thair 
auccessoris..to be kepparis to the archidenis place. [1706 


52 And former Popu- 
i furnisht him of ple- 


| 


| 


PLEBEIAN. 


Purturs, Plehanus, a Rural Dean, so call'd because the 
Deaneries were commonly united to the Plebaniz, or chief 
Mother-Churches within a particular District.] 


i Plebania (plzba-nii), [med.L., f. p/ebdnus 
PieBan.] (See quots.) Hence + Pleba‘nian in 


Sameé sense. 

2631 Weevza Anc. Fun. Mon. 180 Questionlesse these 
Plebanians were like our side-wasted Parishes In Lanchi- 
shire, whose extensure is so large, that..ope of these Parish 
Churches hath fourteene Chappels of ease..within..her 
limits. 1706 Puiuirs, Pledania or Plebanalis Ecclesia, tin 
old Latin Records) a Mother-Church, which has one or more 
subordinate Chappels. rgoa W. S. Caockerr Scot? Country 
xii. 247 It was the plebania or mother-church of the district. 

Ple‘bbish,a. s/ang. [f. PLen + -1sH1.] Of ple- 
beian character; caddish. Hence Ple‘bbiehness. 

1860 Mayne Reio Wild Huntress xaxii, It (Mormonism 
appeals neither to reason nor romance. The one isinsulte 
by the very shallowness of its chicanery, while its rank 
Plebbishness disgusts the other. 

Plebe (plib). [In sense 1 app. a. F. pide (in 
igthe. plebe), ad. L. pléb-s, plébem: see Pieps. In 
sense 2 app. shortened from PLEBEIAN: cf. PLEB.] 

+1. The Roman Plebs; by extension, the com- 
moaalty of any other natlon. Ods. 

1618 Hzywoov Afol. for Actors 11.35 All other roomes 
were free for the plebe or multitude. 1614 Syivestzs 
Bethulia’s Rescue v1. 391 But still the Plebe, with thirst 
and fury prest, Thus roaring, raving, 'gainst their Chiefs 
contest. 1635 Heywooo Hierarch. vi. Dial. 363 The Plebe 
with the motion seem'd content, Proserpine smil’d and 
Cerb'rus howl'd consent, 

2. U.S. collog. A member of the lowest class at 
a military or naval academy; a newly entered 
cadet, a freshman. Also PLEs. 

1884 Roz Nat. Ser. Story ii, You could see a squad of 
‘plebes’ drilling. 1896 Pederson Mag. V1. 266/s Although 
he was only a ‘plebe', as the newly entered cadet was 
termed, even the hazers respected the pative dignity and 
modesty that marked his demeanor. F 

b. Comé. Plebeskin (U.S. s/ang) civilian dress. 

1888 New York World 22 July (Farmer), West Point, 
N.Y., July a1. The fourth class entered camp on Monday, 
hut are still wearing their plebeskins. They will don their 
dress coats the first week in August, when they enter the 
battalion. : 

+ Plebeviall, a. Obs. rare~'. [f. L. pledéi-us 
(see next) + -aL.] = PLEBEIAN a. 

1594 T. Beoincrintp tr. Machiavelli's Florentine I/ist. 
(1595) 77 We will call the one populer, the other plebeiall. 

Plebeian (plzbilin), 56, anda. Forms: 6 Se. 
plebeane, 6-7 -eyan, 6-9 -ian, 7 -ean, 6- -elan. 
[f. L. plébét-us belonging to the PLEBS + -an; 
cf. F. piébdien (14th c.) By Shakspere sometimes 
stressed ple-bean.] 

A. sb, a. A member of the Plebs of ancient 
Rome; a Roman commoner, as opposed to the 
patricians, senators, and knights. 

1533 Bettznpen Livy tv. ti. (S. T. S.) 11. 57 Na plebeane 
will tak pe dochter of ane patriciane but hir consent. 1587 
Noatnu Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1582) 35 She was none of the 
Senatours wiues, but a Plebeian, as much to say as a craftes 
woman, and no gentlemans daughter borne, 1607 Suaus. 
Cor, ix. 7 The dull Tribunes, That with the fustie Ple- 
beans, hate thine Honors. 1781 Gipson Dec/. & F. xvii. II. 
29 The proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
found in any age or country, between the nobles and the 
people, is perhaps that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, 
&s it was established in the first age of the Roman republic. 
1850 Mzaivate Kom. Emp. i. 1.8 The patricians and ple- 
beians of Rome represent, Bt this early period, two races of 
different origin. ar 

b. In general, A person not of noble or privileged 
rank, one of the common people, a commoner. 

@ 1586 Stoney JVanstead Play in Arcadia, etc. (1639) 619 
Hath not the pulchritude of my vertues protected me from 
the contaminating hands of these Plebeians? 1611 Cotcr., 
Roturier, a Yeoman, or Plebeyan;..any lay man that is no 
Gentleman. 1687 Petry Pol, Arith. iv. (1691) 80 Whether 
the Plebeians of England (for they constitute the Bulk of 
any Nation) do not spend a sixth more than the 
Plebeians of France? 1793 Burxe Let. to Sir H. Lan- 
grishe 13 The aohles have the monopoly of honour. The 
plebeians a monopoly of all the means of acquiring wealth. 
1888 Dayce Amer. Conte 11. Iviii. 408 In some cantons 
{in Switzerland) the old families have so completely with- 
drawn. .from public office. .that it would be assumed that a 
politician was necessarily a plebeian. ro ae 

oc, fig. In various depreciatory applications. 

1668 H. Moz Div. Dial. 1. ziv. (1713) 133 If the Philoso- 
phers themselves be such fools, what are the Plebeians? 
1791 Cowrrr /éiad 11. 234 What plebeian hase soe'er he 
heard. 3835 Lytron fiensi u. iv, To the brave, there is 
but one sort of plebeian, and that is the coward. 

b ~ &. Of or belonging to the Romaa 
Plebs; that was a plebeian. 

5; Patntea Pal, Pleas. 1.153 To what parpose be the 
plebeian magistrates ordained? 1841 W. Sratoine Jfaly & 
ft, 132.1, 5x His plebeian colleague Decius Mos .. crowned 
B worthy Efe by devoting himself to death for the state in 
conform! with a national euperstition. 1874 Bancrorr 
Footpr. Time i. 88 Rutilius, the first plebeian dictator at 


R 
*b. Of low birth or rank; of or pertaining to the 
commoa people; belonging to or connected with 
the commons or Ps: aie ; popalar. 
i 


1600 W. Warsow Decacordon (1602) 301 Prinate person or 
lebian multitude. ¢16z0 Moayson Jrx, tv. y. iii, (1903) 477 
etting vp maypooles, daunsing the morris with hobby 


.. and like Plebean sportes. 164x Mitton R¢forvt. 
ie) 1851 111. 23 The Prelates..comming from @ meane, 
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PLEBEIANCE. 


and Plebeyan Life on a sudden to be Lords of stately 
Palaces. 1698 Faver Acc. £. India § P. 394 The Plebean 
Women walk withaut Doors. 1795 Burks Let. to R. Burke 
Wks. 1842 IT. 458 To cut off (perhaps) three millions of 
plebeian subjects .. fram all connexion with the popular 
representation of the kingdom, 1886 Ruski Preterita \. 
vi. 178 Far the abashing of plebeian beholders. — é 

¢, Ilaving qualities, mental or physical, attri- 
buted to the lower classes ; commonplace, undistin- 
guished ; vulgar or vulgar-looking, low, ill-bred, 
coarse, mean, base; ignoble. Also fig. 

1615 Val. Welshm. (1663) Bj, For to Plebean wits, it is 
as good, As ta be silent, as nat understood. 1651 Hoases 
Leviath. 1. xxxi. 192 That Prayers and Thai Nt be 
made in Words and Phrases, not sudden, nor light, nor 
Plebeian. 1676 Davoen Aurengz, v. i. 2472 A Queen, and 
awn a base Plebean Mind. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxi, 
An important gentleman,.of rather plebeian countenance. 
1863 C. Baonte Villette vii, Their dress aynplied pretensians 
to the rank of gentlemen, hnt, poar things they were yery 

lebeian in soul, 1858 }.W. Hotmes Aut. Break/-t, xi, 

here are certain patches of ground, which.. Nature. .has 
covered with hungry plebeian growths [af weeds]. 

Ilence Plebeianly adv.; Plebe‘ianneas. 

1659 GaUDEN Serut., etc, (1660) aij b, An age pittifully and 
lebeianly Antiepiscopal. 1831 Examiner 809/2 Patriot 
ese Mie walk about with umbrellas under their arms, 
prepared to be plebeianly rained upan, instead of royally 
reigning. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 513 While 1 have 
a voice, sit, 1 will uplift it against such low-bred vulgarity 
and plebeianness. . 
Pleberiance. rare. [Irreg. f. L. plébéi-us 
PLEBEIAN + -ANCE.] Plebeian condition or action, 

1621 Summary Du Bartas To Rdr., Hauing extinguished 
all the distinctions betwixt Nobilitie and Plebeiance. 1896 
Godey’s Mag. (U.5.) Apr. 363i Snch amazing verisimili- 
tude, and such fascinating plebeiance, that the andience 
takes her inta its heart of hearts, 

Plebeianism. [f. Preperan + -1sm. So}, 
plébéianisme (Baboeuf, a 1796).] Plebeian char- 
acter or style. 

31775 Steexe Sent. Journ. VV. 230 The young fellow 
was dressed very genteelly, with a sward, and carried no 
marks of plebeianism abont him. 1828 Slackw. Mag. 
XXL. 372 A prig who .. can never cease for a moment to 
betray his plebeianism. 1882 Athenzum 22 Apr. 505 Her 
mather’s kin.. were... tainted with a worse stain than that 
of honest plebeianism. 

Plebe‘ianize, 2. [f PLeBEIAN + -12E.] ¢rans. 
To make plebeian, reduce to plebeian rank; to 
make common, popular, or vulgar. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LY. 45 The new art, which, by 
plebetanizing knowledge and enlightening the mass, deprived 
the law and the prophets of half their terrars. 1849 7aft's 
Mag. XV1. 256/1 She dropped the de, and thus plebeian- 
ised her name. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 343 It [an inn] 
took to billiards, and became gradually plebeianised. 

+ Plebetious, a Obs. rare. [f. L. plebéi-us 
plebeian + -ous.| Of plebeian character or rank. 

1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey ww. iii, 82 They 
[sports] are either Generans, as Hunting and Hawlking: 
Or Plebeions, as Fishing and Fawling. 1657 Tomtrnson 
Renou's Disp. 595 Na ‘Yonsor sa plebeiaus, but he was a 
Landanister. 

+ Plebe‘ity. 0s. rare. Also 7 plebeyity. [f 
lL. plébéi-us plebeian + -1ry: cf. laity, uodilily, 
etc.; L. had plébitas *plebity.] 

1, The lower or plebeian class ; the commonalty. 

1618 Wotton in Relig. (1651) 190 The Plebeyity (whose 
supream Object is Bread) cried in all corners, Viva Donato, 
1666 Brount Glossogr., Plebeity, the cammoaalty, the 
vulgar people. 4 

2. Plebeian rank or birth. 

1679 Yenison's Popish Plot Pref. 7 That..bis Extraction 
niay advance him abave the comman exceptions af Lowness 
and Pleheity, which inferianr Testimanies are subject to. 

Plebeskin : sce PLEBE 2b. 

Plebi-colar,¢. rare—'. [f.L.pbicola one who 
courts the common people, (f. g/ébs + -cola culti- 
vator)+-aRn],] That courts the common people. 
So Plebi‘coloua a., in same sense; Plebi-coliat sd. 

[1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 356 Kightly, Mer- 
chants and Citizens, who deceive the King af Custom, 
Ninethly, Innavatars, Plebicola.) 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Plebicolist, a favarer af the comman people. 1820 CaLE- 
riwce Leéd, etc. I. 118 These Answers of the Queen's, can- 
jointly with her plebicolar (or plebicolaus) Clap-Trappines 
in the live puppet shaw af Wicked Punch and his Wife. 

Plebifica-tion. raze. [n. of action f. PLEBIFY.] 
A making or rendering plebeian; vnigarization. 

1809-10 Coterince Friend (1818) II]. 132 You begia with 
the attempt ta Popp larixe Jearning and philosophy; bnt you 
will end in the plebification af knawledge. 1830 — C4. & 
State vii. 71. 1885 H. N. Oxenttam Short Stud. xv. 127 
What is practically meant by the plebification of opinioa.. 
is, when put in its extremest form, the tyranny of unintelli- 
gent or half-intelligent mabs. 

So Ple‘bificate v. rave. = next. 

1893 Nation (N.Y.) 6 Apr. 258/r Religion, ta adapt 
Coleridge's apothegm, was to be not aaly popularized but 
plebificated. 

Plebify (plibifoi), v. rare. [f L. pléb-em 
(PirBs) + -FY.] ¢vazs. To make or render ple- 
beian ; to vulgarize. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1894 Maccunn Ethies Citizenship 
viii, 165 The best and grentest things an earth, in being 
popularised, may be plehified. 5 

+Ple‘bile,a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. type *plébil-ts 

(cf. civivis), £. plzb-ent (PLEB8): sce -E.] = 
PLEBEIAN. 
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1606 G. WlooncockEe] Lives weg in Hist. lustine 
Eeiv, He..had the lane of the Plebile sedition, and the 
hatred of Silla. Hs —. 

Plebiscitarian (plébisitéeriin), ¢. and sé, 
[f. as PLEBISCITARY + -AN.] 

A. adj. = PLEBISCITABY. 

1870 Daily News 20 Sept., Now that she [France] is a 
pléhiscitarian monarchy, the utmost that can be done .. is 
to resort once more ta the plébiscite. 1883 Pall Afall G. 
13 Feb, 1/1 Regular political cauncils ‘ of senatars, deputies, 
and politicians attached ta the plebiscitarian cause’, 

B. sd. An advocate or supporter of a plebiscite. 

1888 Times 5 Sept. 5/1 All the remaining ians and 
Plebiscitarians had enralled themselves under a new leader, 

Plebi‘scitarism. vare—'. fad. F. plébiscé- 
tarisme, {. plébiscitaire (see next) + -1sM.] The 
principle or practice of appealing to a plebiscite. 

1888 Times 17 Apr. 5/3 The .. Etoile Belge says that 
neither speeches nor objurgations can stem the rising flood 
of plebiscitarism. 

Plebiscitary (plébisitari), a. [ad. F. piéois- 
citaire, f. plébisctte eee next).] Relating to, based 
on, favonring, or of the nature of a plebiscite. 

1870 Daily News 22 Apr., The following is the Plebis- 
citary manifesta, signed by 17 depnties of the Extreme Left 
and the cammittee of seven journalists associated with them. 
1881 Standard 17 June 4/8 The Plebiscitary Vate which is 
ta decide whether the Prince is ta be retained as a Ruler. 
1898 Bontey France If, 1. iii, 161 French advocates of 
the referendum disclaim its plebiscitary tendency. 

Plebiscite, -it (ple'bisit, || plebés#'t). Also 

6 Sc. plebeacit), 9 |Iplébiscite. [a. F. plébescite 

igth c. in Littré in sense 1), ad. L. plébéscitum.] 

lL. Rom. Hist, = PLEBISCITUM 1. 

1533 Bectennen Livy im. xxiii. (S. 7.5.) 11. 41 We 
snfferit.. be plebescitis ta be vsit in maner of lawis abone 
pe faderis. 1602 Fursecke Pasdectes 31 By plebiscite or 
popular determination ta be quilted and freed. 1658 

HILLIVS, Pebisctte (lat.),a decree, statute, or law, made by 
the common people. 1875 Paste Gaius 1. § 3 A statute is 
a command and ordinance of the people: a plebiscite is 
a command and ordinance of the cammanalty. 1880 Mopte- 
weap Gains 1. § 3 A lex is a law enacted and established by 
the whole body af the people; a plebiscit, one enacted and 
established by its plebeian members. 

+b. éransf. A popular decree or maxim. Obs. 

1637 Pockuncron Altare Chr, 148 Principles so full af 
spawne..as this feraciaus and pregnant Plebiscite, that 
what is by law, custam, prescription..appointed and settled, 
shall nat be allawed, or practised. 

2. In modern politics, A direct vote of the whole of 
the electors of a state to decide a question of public 
importance, e.g. a proposed change in the con- 
stitution, or the ratification or rejection of a measnre 
approved by the legislatare (sce REFERENDUM); 
also by extension, a public expression, with or 
without binding force, of the wishes or opinion of 


a community. 

In French, applied by Valtaire, 1776, to such a vate as 
nsed in some a the Swiss cantons (Littré); in the First 
French Republic used in connexion with the coup état of 
18th Brumaire (9 Nav. 1799) and ather acts, including that 
by which the consulate and imperial elutes were conferred 
an Napoleon I ; in 1852 applied to the ratification of the 
coup détat of Dec. 1851, and conferring af the imperial 
crawn upon Napoleon Til. It was in connexian with the 
last af these that the word became familiar in English. 

1860 Ties 7 Mar. 9/6 The decree summoning Tuscany 
ta give on the 11th and z2th inst. a plebiscite, by universal 
suffrage, and by ballot, far the annexation, ar for a separate 
kingdom, 1863 KincLake Crimea I. xiv. 211 He [Louis 
Napalean] knew haw ta strangle a natian in the night-time 
with a thing he called a ‘Plebiscite’. 1870 Daily News 
23 Apr., It is expected that the proclamatian of the Emperar 
respecting the plebiscite will be issned on Saturday. 1884 
H. Spencer Man versus State 14 If people by a pldbiscite 
elect a man despat aver them, do they remain free because 
the despotism was of theiz own making? be 

Hence Plebiaci-tio a. (rare), of, pertaining to, 
or established by a plebiscite. 

1892 Contemp. Rev. Ang. 153 It {monarchy] had recently 
been bumbled an the field by a plebiscitic adventurer, 

1 Plebiscitum (plébissi'tim). P/. -a. [L. 
plébiscitem Gre plebes scitum, plébi scitum, lit. an 
ordinance of the plebs), f. p/edis, genitive of p/éds 
the commons + scz¢z ordinance, decree, sb. use of 
pa. pple. of scéscéve to approve, vote for.] 

1. In ancient Roman History, A law enacted by 
the Plebs assembled in the cométia tributa, 

1577 Sie T. Suita Comme, Eng. 1. vil, (1584) 6 The 
Emperanrs claime this tyraanicall power by pretence of 
that Rogation or Alediscitum, which Caius Caesar or 
Octauins obtained, 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 
372 Within this period the Plebeians procured the Pebiscita 
ta pass inta Laws and to bind the Patritians, which was 
confirmed by Q. Hartentius the Dictatar and from him 
called Lex Hortentia. 1774 Be. Hatuirax Rom, Law 7. 

2. = PLEBISCITE 2. 

1864 Spectator 443 Physical force is not all on the side af 
the tyrants, nor does a plebiscitum invariably sanction anly 
acrime, 1869 Pall Mall G. 4 Ang.2 If Louis Napoleon 
means to give, the Liberal empire a fair trial, he will. .‘ go 
ta the conntry’, not by the ontworn and exploded device of 
a plebiscitum, but by a general election, conducted under 
the auspices of public liberty. 

ie expression of popular opinion. 

18g9 Kincstey A7ise., Raleigh I. 105 A terrible plebisci- 

tum has been passed in the West country against the 


betrayer of its last Worthy. 
I Blobs (plebz).  [L. plebs (earlier plebes).] In 


PLECTELLARIAN. 


ancicat Rome, The commonalty, originally com- 
prising all citizens that did not belong to one of the 
patrician gentes, to which privileged order were 
afterwards added the egwites or knights. 

1835 Lytton Rienzi u ii, All the insolent and unroly 
turbulence which characterised the P/eds of the Ancient 
Forum, 1845 Graves Kom. Law in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 
756/1 There were several co-operating causes which .. 
rendered the f/eds anxiaus to obtain a body of revised and 
written laws, 1882 Athenzum 21 Oct. 524/3 The twa 
offices which by the close af the Republic bad thrown all 
others into the background, those af the tribunes of the 
plebs in Rame and of the proconsuls in the provinces. 

b. In transferred use, The common people; the 
populace, the mob. 

1647 G. Danter Poems Wks. (Grosart) IL. 131 ‘Tisan Easier 
Thing To inake Trees Leape, and Stones selfe-burthens 
bring..Then stap the giddie clamanring of Pleds [rime 
Theebes}. 1866 J. Maarinrav £ss. 1. 132 We..take our 
place with the plehs wha believe [etc.]. 1890 Cincinnati 
Chr. Advocate 5 Feb. 10/2 Whether the plebs hoot or not. 

Pleck (pick). Now dia/, Forms: a. 4 plek, 
5 pleke, 5-8 plecke, (8 plack), 7— pleck. 8. 4 
plecche. [ME. pleeche, plecke, plek, repr. an OF. 
*plecce, cognate with MDn.and early mod. Du. plecke 
piece of ground, plot, spot, speck, stain, blemish, 
Da. peek spot, LG. glee piece of ground, place. 
(Thought by some to be related to MLG. péack, 
LG. plak, plakke patch, spot, rag, Du. plaé slice, 
flat piece.) Not connected with Old Northumbrian 
plece, pletse, ad. L. platea (see PLACE sé.).] 

1. A small piece or spot of gronnd; a plot or 
plat ; a small enclosure. 

13.. E. £. Alt. P. B. 1379 Pradly on a plat playn, plek 
alper-fayrest. ¢1q1a Afaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) 
xxxiv, If he see pat pe hare hath be at pasture in grene 
carne, or in eny oper plecke. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 405/1 
Plecke, or plotte, porciuncula, 1483 in Descr. Cat. Anc. 
Deeds (1890) 1. 358 A hawse ta kepe there wod cee wt 
a gardyn pleke. 1575 Nottingham Ree. (1889) IV. 160 
Payd for a locke far the medaw plecke yate tij4 1638 in 
Harwood Lichjield (1806) 484 An hedge betwixt Collin's 

feck and the archard. 1793 7'rans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2)1V.17 

lanted at the same time on two distinct placks with Peas 
and magazan Beans. 1855 Chamé. Jrnl. 111. 281 Cultiva- 
tion is daily claiming, acre by acre, rushy moor and new- 
dried pleck and plash. . 

+2. A (discolonred) spot or patch; a stain, a 
blemish. Oés. 

¢1315 SHarenam Poems I. a Opere sonche plecches 
Scheweb wat onde deb. 1535 Coveanate Lew. xii. 4 Eny 
whyte plecke in the szkynne af his flesh. 

3. ‘A square bed of dried grass’ (Z.D. D.). 

1688 R. Home Armoury ut. 72/2 [At Haymaking] 
Plecks is to make it, or turn it inta square Beds. ¢ 

4. A place; a town, village, or the like. dal, 

She Ray W. C. Words 37 A Pleck, a Place. ¢ 1746 
i ‘atuiea (Lim Babbin) View Lenc, Dial, Wks. (1862) gr 

isGranny's alive an wooans..e Grinfilt,at Pleck where his 
nown Mather coom fro. ¢ 1860 Statan Nays fro’ th’ Loome- 
nary ii. 3 He neer knocks;..he comes inta th’ pleck withe- 
awt axin teat, 

+Plecked, «. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.2] Speckled, 
spotted. 

1387 Trevisa igden (Ralls) 1. 429 In pe welmes ofter 
pan ancs Is y-fannde reed splekked (v. 7. plekked] stanes. 
1527 Trevisa’s Higden 1. xxit. 20 Shep that dr nke of that 
ane {river] shall wexe blacke and sheep that drynke of y* 
other wexe whyte..And yf they drynke of bothe they shall 
wexe plecked [1482 Caxton splekked] af dyuers coloure. 

Plecolepidous (plekolepides), 2. Bot. [f 
Gr. wAéxas wickerwork, 7Aéx-ev to plait, twist + 
Aéms, Aemt8- scale + -ous.] Of Composite plants: 
Having the bracts of the involucre coherent. 

1868 Mayne Expos. Lex., Plecote, idus,..applied by H. 
Cassini to the periclininm of the Synautherea when the 
scales are intergrafted or grown together at the base: ple- 
colepidaus. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Plecopterous (plikp’ptéras), z. [fas prec. 
+ Gr. -wrepos winged + -OUS. 

1. Entom. Of or pertaining to the Plecoptera, a 
group of psendo-neuropterous insects, comprising 
the single family Perizdx, having the reticulated 
wings folded in repose. So Pleco’pter, Pleco'- 
pteran, an insect of the gronp Plecoptera. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 
2. Ichthyol. Of or pertaining to the Pecoptera of 
Duméril, a family of Cartilaginous fishes, ‘ having 
the Cafofi united under the pectoral fins’. 

1858 in Mayne Lxgos. Lex. 

Plecotine (ple‘kotoin), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
plecot-us (f. 08 prec. + Gr, obs, dr- ear) + -INEH] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Plecétus of long- 
eared bats of the family Vesfertélionide, having 
imperfect nasal appendages. 4 

1891 Frowex & Lypexker Afasmals 660 The various 

enera may be conveniently gronped into the Plecatine, 

espertilianine, Miniopterine, and Thyrapterine divisions. 

Plectellarian (plektélé-riia), 2. Zool. [f 
mod.L, Plectellaria (£ *plectella, dim. of plecta 
interwoven border + -aria, -ARY}) + -AN.] Of or 

rtaining to the Plectel/aria, a suborder of radio- 
arians without a shell, or having an incomplete 
latticed shell. ‘b. sé. A radiolarian of this order. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 


PLECTILE. 


+ Plectile, c. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plectil-ts 
plaited, f. plectéve to plait, weave: see -IL, -ILE.] 
Plaited, woven. 

a 1682 Sin I, Browne Tracts ii. Wks. 1852 II]. 204 The 
crowns and garlands of the Ancients..were made up after 
all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 

Plectognath (plektégnazp),a. and sd, LcAthyol. 
[f. mod.L. Plectognathi, f. Gr. mAexros plaited, 
twisted + yvdOos jaw.] a. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Plectognathi, a suborder of teleostean fishes, 
having the upper jaw attached to the cranium, and 
the skeleton imperfectly ossified. b. sd. A fish of 
this suborder. So Plectognathian (-gnéi-piin) a. 
and sé., Plectognathio (-gna'pik), Plectogna- 
thous (-p'gaapas) adjs. = a. 

1835 Kiray 7/ad. §& Inst, Anim. 11. xxi, 391 Plectogna- 
thian Fishes. Gill-covers concealed under a thick skin, 
Ribs rudimental. Ventral fins wanting. 1841 E.Scupamoaz 
Nomenclature, Plectognathic,..fishes with fixed jaws, as 
the sun-fish, &c. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Plectognathus, 
knitted or connected cheeks..from a peculiar arrangement 
of the jaw and palatine arch: plectognathous. 

Plectospondyl (pickto,spg'ndil), a. and sé. 
Iehthyol. |f. mod.L. Plectospondylt, £. Gr. wAcerds 
(see prec.) + ondviud-os vertebra.} a. adj. Bclong- 
ing to or having the characters of the Llecto- 
Spondyli, teleostean fishes having some of the 
vertebra: co-ossified. b. sd. A fish of this order. 
So Pleotospo-ndylous a. 

Plectre (plekta1). rare. [a. F. plectre (14th c. 
ia Godef.), ad. L. plectrunt.] = Piecrrum. 

1603 Hoitann Plutarch’s Afor. 1348 For an instrument 
and plectre (as it were) to set it aworke, we allow a spirit 
orwinde. 31840 Browninc Sordelio u. 740 He'd strike that 
fee atly—specrhy Would but a twenty-cubit plectre 
reach. 

Plectropterine (plektrgptarsin), «.  [f. 
mod.L. Pleciropter-us (f. Gr. mae po-v cock’s spur 
+arepdy wing) + -INE1.] Of or pertaining to the 
geaus /Vectropterus, the spur-winged goose of 
Africa, having a sharp bony spur on the radial 
Bay bone. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

\ Plectrum (plektrdm). Pl. -a. [L., a. Gr. 
mAjixtpov anything to strike with, esp. an instru- 
ment for striking the lyre; also, a spear-point, 
cock’s spur, etc.; f mAjogev to strike.] 

1. A small instrament of ivory, horn, quill, or 
metal, with which the strings of the cithara or lyre 
were plucked; now used for playing wire-strung 
instruments, as the zither or mandolin. 

1626 Bacon Siva $102 The Sound is not created between 
the Bow or Plectrum, and the String; But between the 
String and the Aire. 1763 J. Brown Poetry § Aus. v. 69 
note, On the first rude Formation of Instruments, the Plec- 
trum would give the more clear and effectnal Stroke. 1806 
Moort Geatus of Harmonyii, A liquid chord is every wave 
that flows, An airy plectrum every breeze that blows t 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 52 To take up the lyre and tune the 
notes, and play with the fingers, or strike with the plectrum, 

2. Anat., Ornith., and Ext: see quots. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xlvi. 339 Péectrunt,..amar- 
ginal bristle stronger than the rest, observable about the 
middle of the costa and standing out from it. Ex. Many 
Muscidg. 1842 Dunctison Med. Lex., Plectrum, the 
styloid process of the temporal bone. Also, the uvula and 
thetongue. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plectrum... Ornith,a spar 
on the wing or foot. 

Pled, plede, pledde: see Pueap sé. and v. 

Pledge (pledz), sd. Forms: 4-6 plege, 
plegge, 6 pledg, 5- pledge(6 Sc. pladge, plage, 
plaige, pleage, 7 pleg). ee ME, a. OF. plege 
(Roland, ¢ 1080, and Anglo-F.), péetge, plaige, 
Plo(z)ge, etc., mod.F, pleige hostage, security, bail, 
pledge:—early Frankish L. plevium, plibtum, 
plebtum, a6oo in Pact. Childeb. & Chlot. 10 
(Ifessels, Sa/ic Law 417),med. L, plivium(?a1200, 
Barcelona) in Du Cange; app. deriv. sb. (on type 
Of gaudium, odium, collogutunt) from med.L, ple- 
vire, plebire (a800 in Lex Romana Retica Curi- 
ensis 1X. i. [4], plévive (1080 Aquitaine, Du Cange), 
Pr. glevir (pres, Ind. piiu), OF. plevir (Roland), 
pleivir, early mod.F. plevir, pleuvir, F dial. pluvir 
omar to warrant, assure, undertake for, engage 

Coter.): cf. PLEVIN, REPLEVIN. See Note below.] 

1, Law and gen. A person who becomes surety 
for another ; a bail,a snrety ; a member of a frank- 
pledge or frithborh (mod.L. plegius). Ods.exc. Hist. 

{1224 Bracton's Note Bk. (1887) 11. 176 Amercianeruat 
eum..et lordanum de Trevergaa plegium suum. .ad aaam 
Marcam, 3292 Britton t. ii, § 10 Celai volums nouns ge 
Sait pris,..et lessez par plege jekes a nostre venue en le pays 

+-et qe le Corouner face enbrever lour nouns et les nouns 
des pleges. 1314-15 Ro/is Ke Parit. 1, 293/2 De ceo ge les 
chiet plegges a Je Letes, & al Tourn de Viscoate, presentent 
fausement gentz estre copables.] _¢ 1386 Cuaucer AMelid. 

* 860 Thanne Melihee..receyued hire obligacions and bir 
boondes by hire othes vp-on hire plegges aad borwes. 1467 
in Eng. Gilds (2870) 382 Also yf eny mans wyf becom dettor 
or plegge. 1§0a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) tiv. 45 
And in as moche the godfader and godmoder ben ledges 
and maketh good forhym. «1548 Haut CAévon., Bee iv 

1zb, Thou knowest wel inongh that Iam thy pledge borowe 

and mayneperner, body for body. 1562 Reg. Privy Council 

Scot. 1. 221 To entir as plege and soucrte for his said fadder, 
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1581 LaMaARoE Eiren. 1. iii. (1602) _14 Borowhead, Bors- 
holder, and Tythingman .. signifie, The chiefe man of the 
free pledges within that Borowe, or Tything. 1596 Sans. 

Tam. Shr. ii, 45 Petruchio patience, | am Grumio’s 

ledge, 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. xxvi. (1730) 43 

Each one being pledge for others g abearing. 1874 
Stunss Const. Hist, (1875) I. v.87 Each association (/rith- 
bork) has a headman, a ‘capital pledge’, borhs-ca or 
Srith-borge-head, to mapnee the business of the ten. Thus 
constituted, they are standing sureties for one another. 1895 
Pontock & Marttanp /¥ist, Eng. Law 1. a, iit, § 4. 558 
The chief pledge seems to have exercised a certain authority 
over his subordinate pledges, 

+b. A hostage. Oés. 

1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 129 Seteucus. .somtyme 
plegge and prisonerat Rome. 1535, Coveapatk 1 Macc. ix, 
5 e toke also the chefest mens sonnes in the countre for 

ledges, and put them in the caste! at Ierusalem to be 

epte. 1897 Fises VI in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
422/2 Burdynit with the keiping of the pleges and hroken 
men reteinit for gude ordour on the bourdouris. 1633 
T. Starroro Pac. Hid. 1. vii, And also take himselfe 
Prisoner, and the fower English Pledges, 

2. Anything handed over to or put in the posses- 
sion of another, as security for the performance of a 
contract or the payment of a debt, or as a guarantce 
of good faith, etc., and liable to forfeiture in case 
of failure (med.L. plegtumt). 

(1164 Constit. Clarendon v. in Stubbs Se?. Charters (1895) 
138 Excommunicati,.. debent dare .. tantum vadium et 
plegium standi judicio ecctesiae, ut absolvantur.] c1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 471 Yf he wolde not graante 
me peas wyth hym, I promyse you he sholde leve his hede for 
apledge. 1513-14 Act 5 Hen. V/11,c.1 He shall. .bring ia 
sufficient gage and plegge to the verey value of the contentes 
of the same writtyng obligatorie. 1535 CovERDALE Job xxii. 6 
Thon hast taken the pledge from thy brethren for naught, 
and robbed the naked of their clothinge. 1593 Suaks. 

Fen, VI, um. iii. 240 What Pledge haue we of thy firme 

yalty ? vuge Mitton P. £. vir. 325 The Tree ,. which 
Thave set The Pledge of thy Obedience and thy Faith, Amid 
the Garden by the Tree of Life. 1696 Pantups, Pledges, 
in Common Law are sureties either Real or Personal which 
the Plaintiff finds to prosecute his Sute. 18:8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 577 The lord did not become entitled to 
a fine on these surrenders, because they were ee Suede 
as a pledge for securing the repayment of the money 
advanced. 1838 Tutatwact Greece LV. xxvii. 9 They there- 
fore sent seven galleys..as a pledge of their loyalty. 

b. spec. A thing put in pawn. 

1800 Act 39 $ 40 Geo. [7], c 99 § 2 Any time during 
which the said pledge shall remain in pawn. 1859 Tenny- 
son Geraint §& Enid 220, I do not doubt To find, at some 
place..arms On loan, or else for pledge. 1863 Geo. Enior 
Romola iv, Wold the ring..as sleds for a smal! sum far 
heneath its value. 1878 Stuass Const. é/ist. LLL. xviii. 106 
The crown, which had been kept by bishop Beaufort as a 
pledge, was placed in the custody of the treasurer. 

c. A gage of battle; = Gaor 54.1 2. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. iv. 43 He ..threw his gauntlet, as 
a sacred pledge, His cause in comhat the next day to try. 
1814 Scott Ld. ge ut, vi, The honour‘d pledge you gave 
In every battle-feld shall wave Upon my helmet-crest. 

d. jig. Applied toa child, as a token or evidence 
of mutnal love and duty between parents, or as 
a hostage given to fortune. 

1ggo Spenser #. Q.1. x. 4 But faire Charissa to n lovely 
fere Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 1623 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 91 Yeerely sacrifice of the 
deerest pledges Blane to Saturne. 165x DaveNnant 
Gondibert 1. ix, No male Pledge, to give a lasting name 
Sprung froin his hed. 1726 Swiet Grdiiver u. viii, 1 conld 
never forget those domestic pledges I had left behind me. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl 1. vi. 71 Exulting over the first 
pledge of their union, a fine little girl. 

3. Something Nee or taken as a sign or token 
of favour or the like, or as an earnest of something 


to come. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13b, Innumerable.. 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe gyuen vs, as very 
pledges and sure tokens of lone. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Cont. 
Prayer, Communion, He hath lefte in those holy Misteries, 
as a pledge of his lone. .his owne blessed body, and precions 
iicael @ 1653 Binninc Serr, (1845) 240 Christ's rising is 
the pledge and pawn of the second resurrection. 1792 
Burke Corr. (1844) IIL. 447 The exertion of one virtue is 
always a pledge for the exertion of ancther. «1839 Praep 
Poents (4864) II, 438 A precious pledge that, wander where 
he will, One heart wilt think aad dream about him still, 

4. Anassurance of allegiance or goodwill attested 
by drinking in response to another; the drinking of 
a health to a person, party, etc.; a toast. 

1635 Heyvwoop Philocothonisia 12 (Alexander) dranke 
healths to every man round, and pledged them severally 
againe;..Calistenes. .[when] the Kiog offered him a deepe 

aaffing-bowle, which he modestly raged alond. 
Lidesitt not, Oh Alexander, to receive a pledge from thee; 
hy taking which, 1 shall be Nike inforced to eae 
for n Physition. 1715 Lapy M. W. Montacu Jown £cl. 
St. James’ Coffee-Ho., A certain duke one night my health 
begun; With chearful a ronad the room it ran. 1816 
Scorr Old Mort. i, O\ anaie was .. prevailed upon to 
join his host in a single glass of liquor,..on condition that 

¢ should be permitted to aame the pledge. 

5. A solemn engagement to do or refrain from 
doing something; a promise, vow. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise y. 67 Yetnot bent, as Jephthah 
once ,.to redeem his pledge By doing worse. 1828 D’'Israrti 
Chas. 7,1. vi. 170 (The) oath of allegiance..was a pledge 
for civil, and aot forreligious purposes. 1844 H. TeWieos 
Brit. India \\. 376 The greater number adhered to their 
pledge. 1855 Brewster Newfon Il. xv. 82 He obtained 
them..under the pledge of secrecy. 1883 Manch, Exam. 
30 Oct. s/s The measure was introduced..ia defiance of 
the most solemn pledges of the British Government. 


PLEDGE, 


b. The (¢emperance, total abstinence) pledge: 
a solemn engagement to abstain from intoxicating 
drink. Phrases: fo take, sign, keep the pledge, 

1846 W. E. Forsrer in Reid Life (1888) 1. vi. 183 As to 
the temperance pede, I find many men {in Ireland) still 
keeping it, but..a large prapete have broke. 1860 
Warten Sea-doard It. 436 More than ooe case has come to 
my knowledge in which the pledge has been of service. 
1864 Soc. Sci. Rev, 259 When a man is a deunkard, and can 
still respect and keep an oath, by afl means fet him take the 
pledge. 

6. The condition of Bene given or held as a 
pledge; the state of being pledged: in the phrases 
to be, lay, putin pledge, to give, have, lay, put to 
pledge, to take out of pledge, etc. 

3362 Wyeur 1 Afacc. L 11 The sone of Antiochi kyng, 
that was at Rome in seegyng [g/oss or 


plesge: 1388 in 
stacel. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3158 My life to Plegge 
shal he haue, 1616 Lie St. Bridget in Myrr. onr Ladye 


p. lili, Take my two sones and lay them in plegge ta your 
credytours, kes Sxztton £4 Rumayng 293 me 
layde to pledge Theyr hatchet and theyr wedge. 1567 
Gude & Godiie B, (S. T.S.) 23 And gaif ab self to plaige. 
1665 MANLEy Grotrus’ Low C. Warres 485 He..to meet 
and stop out want, had put to pledge, and pawned most of 
his own Houshold-stuff. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 
86 If he doth not pay, then the land which is put in pledge, 
upon condition for the Beymer of the money, is taken 
from him for ever. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afrs, Hallid. T. 1. 
xxii, Pressed for a sum of money..he had put his Sunda 
coat in pledge. 1901 Daily Chron. 14 May 7/7 Mr. Card. 
well’s scheme, abolished purchase in the Army, took the 
Army out of pledge, as the reform was wittily described. 

7. attrib. and Comb,, as pledge-card (sense 5b), 
cup (sense 4), -forin, -jewel, -office, -ring, -reom ; 
objective and instrumental, as pledve-breaker (so 
pledge-breaking vbl. sb. and ppl. adj.), pledge-heeper, 
-laker; pledge-making, -mongering, -signing vb). 
sbs. ; pledge-bound, -free adjs. ; + pledge-chambor, 
~house, a chamber or house for the confincment 


of sureties or debtors (Sc. os.). 

1g00 Westnt. Gas. 20 Oct. 4/3 An absolute united *pledge- 
bound party returns to represent Ireland at Westminster. 
1887 Pall Mali G. 23 May s/2 Suggestive of the *pledge- 
cards issued hy Bands of Hope. x78 Reg. Privy Counerl 
Scot. Ser. 1. II. 24 Put in ward within the *pledge chalmer 
of the hurgh of Drumfreis, 1629 /did. Ser. ut. II]. 12 They 
derned thameselffes in commodious parts ewest to the pledge 
chamber. 1851 D. Wirson /’red, Ant. (1863) LL. av. 1x. 489 
The *pledge cup and wassail bowL x7ax Woprow d/1sé. 
Suge Ch. Scot. 1, i. xiii. §6 Mr Webster and his two 
Friends. .removed tothe “Pledge-house, where Debtors used 
tobe put. 1850 Gosse Rivers of Bible (1878) 48 The *pledge- 
jewels of Jesus’ love. 1552 Hutort, *Pledge keper, deposi- 
tarius. 31893 Darly News at Sept. 7/2 The defendant .. 
told her that he had had a fire in the “pledge room, and her 
cloak was burnt. 153a Hvuxoet, *Pledge taker, pignerator. 

(Vote. Many attempts bave been made to find a Latin 
derivation of the med.L. and OF. words; see Diex (s. v. 
Plevir), Littré (s.v. Pieige), Korting ; all (including Diez's 
own suggestion, pl2dinm for “predisomn from pradbere fidem), 
unsatisfactory, Ihe prevalent opinion now is that p/evére, 
-ize, was of Germanic derivation, and represented some 
form of WGer. plehan (OE. pilcon), plegan, or Goth. 
*plathwan, in sense ‘to incur risk or responsibility for, 
become responsible for‘ (see Puicut s4.), which suits the 
sense of the med.L. and Romanic words exactly, though not 
free from difficulty phonologically: see Mackel Franz. 
Studien V1.1.78. Med... plegiunt, plegius, plegiare, Vt. 
Pleggto, were from French.) 

Pledge (pledz), v. Forms: see PLepceE sd. 
[Late ME. plege, plegge, f. Puence sé., or a. OF. 
plegier, mod.¥, Hage to guarantec, bail, f. pleige, 
pledge ; so med. L. plegiare (France, 1191 in Du 
Cange).] 

+1. trans. To become surety for, make oneself re- 
sponsible for (a een) thing, or statement). Ods. 

c1450 Merlin 35 Ye haue plegged me vpon youre lyves 
that shall haue no drede of deth. 1474 Caxton Chesse 37 
His felawe pledgyd hym and was seurte for hym. 

+b. zntr. To become surety. Obs. rare. 

1574, Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ul. 422 To caus all his 
freindis or servandis within Annanderdaill not ellis plegit 
for, to entir under plegis. f 

+c. trans. To pledge out: to redeem (a thing) 
from pawn or pledge; to ransom or bail (a person) 
ont of prison, etc. Obs. 

1464 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxh.) 266 Delyveryd to 
Mechegod to plege owt Brokys salatt, xij.d. 1503 in Test. 
Vetusta 11. 454 cee ledge as she hath of mine, 1 woll 
they be ledoed oat by William, and he to have them. 

Lo. Bencate Froits. 1. xt. 56 So (they] brought hym 
to the lorde Beaumonde who incontyneat dyde pledge hym 
out fro his maisters handes. 1530 Patscr. 660/1, 1 pledge, 
or borowe one out of prison or captyvyte, or redeme a thyag 
out of pledge, ye pledge. To my great coste and charge 
IT have pledged hym out of prison. - 

2. To deliver, deposit, or assign as security for the 
repayment of a loan or the performance of some 


action; to pawn. . 

ists Barctay Zeloges i, (1570) Avb, His sworde and 
bnekler is pledged at the bere. 1586 T. B. La Primand. 
Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 221 My estates and dignities are as 
it were in sequestration, and my life as it were laid in 

wne and pledged vnto me. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. ar08/4 
f already sold or pawa’d,..the moncy [shall be] return 
for what they are pledg'd for. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
II. 86 In the reign of Henry II. two modes of pledging 
lands were ia use, which are Se Pees by Glanville. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike x. 322 The..son pacing 
slowly to the pawnbroker’a to pledge his aged mother’s last 


PLEDGEABLE. 


blanket. 1877 Green Hist. Eng. People 1. it. ti. 139 Nor- 
mandy had been pledged to him by his brother Robert, 
b. fig. asin 40 pledge the future; also, to plight 
or stake (one’s life, honour, troth, word, etc.). 
1775 SHERIDAN Rivals u. i, My vows are pledged to her. 
1797 Mrs. Rapcurre /talian ii, I now pledge you that 
honourable word that Ellena is innoceot. 1841 James 
Brigand xxv, To this 1 pledge ny honour. 1871 R. Extis 
Catutlus \xiv. 18a A loyal lover,a hand pledg'd surely, shall 
ease me. 3890 Spectator 4 Oct. 434/1 To pledge the future 
to the hilt isa temporary aad evanescent joy. 
8. To put (a person, or oneself) under a pledge; 


to bind by or as by a pledge. , 
1591 Satir, Poems Reform, xxviii. 97 Be justice airis I 
ledgit all the pepill, Than spairit nune thocht thay wer 

Yanocent 1971 Funius Lett. \xv. (1820) 328, 1 pledge 

myself, before od and my country..to make good my charge 

against you. r8or Exiz. Hetme S¢. Marg. Cave II. 175, 1 

here pledge myself, by all my hopes of happiness hereafter. 

1827 Lytton Fadk/and 1. 1a All eager for my commands, and 

all pledged to their execution. 1850 Hy. Martineau ‘ist. 

Peace VW. v. vi 295 The two millions whom he had in a 

few months pledged to femperance. 1883 A/anch. Exam. 

1 Dec. 5/1 A resolution..pledging the House to deal with 

the subject at the first fitting opportunity. 

4. a. To guarantee or assure the performance of, 

b. To solemnly promise, or undertake to give. 
1593 Suaxs. 3 Flex, Vi, 1. iii, ago Yes, 1 accept her, for 

she well deserues it, And heere to pledge my Vow, I giue 

ny hand. 1869 Faeeman Norm. Cong. IM. xiii, 288 

Their own personal service they pledged at once. ‘| 
5. To give assurance or promise of friendship or 

fidelity to (any one) by or in the act of drinking, 

Also aéso/., or with the drink as obj. ta. To 

drink in response to another; to drink to a health 

or toast which has been proposed. Ods. b. To 
drink to the health of, drink a toast to; to toast. 

1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. u. iv. (1874) 104, 1 drinke, (quoth 
she). Quoth he, I will not pledge. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11, 
116 He dranke a great draught, the king pledging him. 1590 
Srensea F, g Li. gt. 1592 Nasue P. Pentlesse 22 b, You 
do me the disgrace if you do not pledge me as much as 
Idrunke to you. r60a Rownanns Tis Merrie when Gossips 
meete 17 This to you both, Cousse Grace, and mistresse 
Besse; A full Carowse, Ile haue you pledge no lesse. 1616 
B. Jonson Forest ix. To Celia i, Drink to me, only with 
thine eyes, And I will pledge with mine. a 1627 Haywaro 
in Spurgeon reas. Dav. Ps. xix. 10 God handleth thee 
no otherwise ..than he handled his only Son, who hath 
pledged thee in this bitter potion. 1706 Potter Axntig. 
Greece VI. w. xx. 396 Alexander..is reported to have 
drank a Cup containing two Congii,..to Proteas, who 
commending the king's Ability, pledg'd him, then call’d 
for another Cup of the same Dimensions, and drank it 
off to him. The king, as the Laws of good Fellowship 
requir’d, pledg'd Proteas in the same Cup. 17427 Swirr 
Poisoning £, Curli Wks. 1755 V1.1. 14 Mr. Pope .. very 
civilly drank a glass of sack to Mr. Curll, which he as 
panes pledged. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. ur. i, Will 
you be so good as to pledge me, sir? 1803 Mar. Evee- 
woatn Moral T, (1816) I. xix. 17x Pledge him in a bumper 
of port. 185s Ktncsuey Feroes 11. ¥. (1868) 169 In his hand 
a sculptured gohlet, as he pledged the merchant kings. 1870 
Bryant (iad I. 1v. 104 From cups of gold They pledged 
each other. 

Hence Pledgea (pledzd) fA. z., given or put in 
pledge; pawned, plighted; bound by a pledge; 
Pledging wé/. sd. 

1538 Exyot, Pigneratio,a pledgynge or gagynge. 
Hutoer, Pledged, pigneratus. 1579 Rese Poiee Council 
Scot. IT. 164 His plege, .. contenit in the buke of plegeing, 
1628 Paynny (¢/4/e) Healthes: Sicknesse. Or,a Compendiovs 
and hriefe Discourse; prouing the Drinking, and Pledgin; 
of Healthes, to he Sinfull, 1860 Mitt Refr. Govt. (1865, 
64/1 A strong inducement .. not to confine themselves to 
pledged party men. 1887 Daily Mews 21 July 6/1 The 
calling-in of loans on pea property. 183 F. Apams 
New Egy$t 186 We believe ..absolutely in the pledged 
word, the pledged honour of England. 

Pledgeable (ple dgab'l), z. [f. PLeper v, + 
-ABLE.] That can be pledged or pawned. 

1865 Brit. Workuran 52,1 pi ged my coat, I pledged my 
hed, I pledged in short everything that was pledgable. 

x Dundee Advertiser 1a Apr. 4 The revennes pledge- 

able, like tribute rice, the Manchu allowances, &c. 
Pledgee (pledzi'). [f. Prepcr v. + -EE.] One 

with whom a pledge is deposited; a pawnee. 

3766 Biacksvone Cou. 11. xxv.396 Incase of goods pledged 
or pawned nner condition, either to repay money or other- 
wise; both the pledgor and pledgee have a qualified, but 
neither of them an absolute, property therein, 1800 Ace. 
Bks. in Asiat. Aun, Reg, 59/a The whole amount due to the 
pledgee must he paid before the pledge can be demanded. 
1869 Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. 917/1 The pledger 
could also sell the thing pledged,..but such sale did not 
affect the right of the pledgee. 1875 (see PLepcer 1), 

Pledgeless, a. [f. PLEDGE 5d.+-LEss.] With- 
out a pledge. 

1846 Worcester, Pledgeless, having no pledges. Qu. Rev. 

Pledger (ple'dzax). Also (in legal use, opposed 
to pledgee) -eor, -or (pledzg'1). [f. PLEDcE zw. + 
-ER1,-on. Cf. OF. plegeour (13the. in Godefroy).] 

1. One who deposits something as a pledge; 
a pawner, 

1766 [see PLEDGEE]. 1875 Poste Gaius it. § 64 This..may 
be said to rest on the assent of the pledgor..which em- 
powered the pledgee to sell in default of payment. 1883 QO. 
Rev. Jan. 120 Bul w articles may now be deposited if the 
pledgers will pay for their storage. 1906 Daily Chron. 
19 Feh, ais There are .. Feople in the poorer districts of 
London who make a living ny pawning articles for other 
persons. Sometimes these ‘ professional pledgers’ are 
women. 


tssa | 


| as hot as may be endured. 1643 ji Steer tr. £xf. 
ate 
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2. One who drinks in response to, or to the health 
of, another. Also fig. Cf PLEDGE v. 5. 

1376 Gascoicne Del. Diet for Drunkards 759) 20 If 
the Pledger bee inwardlie sicke or have some infyrmitie, 
whereby too much drinke..doo empayre his health. 1617 
Ricu frish Hvbbvé 24 ‘The cup being newly replenished .. 
he that is the plese must now begin his part, and thus it 

‘oes round throughout the whole company. 1663 Daypen 

Vild Gallant ut. i, This fellow is onely the Sollicitor of a 
quarrel ,. and will leave the fighting part to the Curteous 
pledger. 

3. One who pledges himself or takes a pledge. 

3837 Ht. Mantineav Soc. Amer. 111. 204 The bond of 
Temperance societies is a pledge or vow respecting the 
personal conduct of the pledger. é 

+Ple-dgery. Obs. rare—°. [a. OF. plegerie 
(12th c. in Godef.) ; thence med.L. plegeria.] 

1706 Prius, Pledgery or Pleggery, Suretiship, an Under- 
taking, or Answering for. 1775 1n Asu. 

Pledget (pledzét). Forms: 6 plagette, 
pleggat, 7 plageat, (plegant, -ent, pleagant, 
-eant), 7-8 plaget, pleget, 7-9 pledgit, ¥7-pled- 
get. [Known from 16th ¢.: origin and carly 


history obscure. 

The divergent spellings in 16-17th c. leave uncertain 
the original form, and even the sound of the g, and the 
nature of the ending (in which -c#tfe, -ef suggest a Romanic 
diminutive). On the supposition that the g was hard, the 
derivation has been sought in s/ug, and in MDu. slagge, 
plagghe patch ol cloth, rag, wrapper, covering, Du. plagge 
turf, tan-cake, MLG, and LG. s/agge tangled or matted 
mass, turf, patch, rag. Others have thought of a diminutive 
from L. and Romanic g/iga wound, F. p/aie, or a deriv. 
from Preacu v.: cf. Prov. plecka ‘no plago to bandage a 
wound. But all these suggestions present difficulties.] 

A small compress or flattened mass of lint or 
other soft absorbent material (often steeped in some 
medicament), for applying over a wound, sore, ete. ; 
see also qnot. 1892. 

¢ 1540 Pract. Oia ie Aj, Stupes, or plagettes made of 
lynte, Cotten or other lyke stuped or dpped in hote Oyles, 
aS s Tunaray. Falconrie 258 Spread of this na pleggat 
°' tones cloth, 1612 Woonatn Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 92 
With plegents of lint drie fil up the orifice. 1625 Manknam 
Eng. Housew. nv. i. (1668) 35 Take Unguentum Aurum, 
and lay it upon a pleagant of lint. 1616 Suarn. & Marky, 
Country Farme 48 Apply it vnto the teates vpon plageats 
Ayrurgs 
vi. 20 [t may be spread on le pleegets and applyed. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Inpr. (1757) VW. 240 Spread upon 
Pieces of Lint, or what we call Pledgets of Lint. 1741 
Compl. Fam, Piece 1. i. 88 To be apply’d..with Plagets and 
other Helps, 181a J. J. Hexay Camp, agst. Quebec 75 He 
drew a pledget of Jinnen quite through the wound. poe 
Photogr. Ann. 11. 49 Be sure to go over the face of the 
plate with a wet pledget of cotton wool. 

Plee, Pleen, obs. ff. Phay, PLEA, Ply, PLatn v. 

Pleeser, pleezer, obs. and dial. ff. PLeasuRe. 

Pleet, -e, obs. ff. PLea, PLzap z. 

Pleg, plege, plegg(e, obs. ff. PLEDGE. 

Plegant, -ent, -et, obs, ff. PLEDGET, 

+Ple-gniec, a. (sb.) Obs. rare. [app. arbitrarily 
f. Gr. mAvyn blow, stroke + -1¢.) Acting by a blow 
or stroke, as a hammer; also as 5,.: see quots. 

16ra Stuntevany Metallica 37 Plegnicks..performe their 
opperatioa and effect, hy their dexterous and_artificiall 
ioynt-moouing... There is a great vse of the Plegnick instru- 
ments for the making of Eumechanick and reformed Milnes 
and Bellowses. 1664 J. Witson Proyectors 111. 36 From the 
Pestle and Mortar [came] all sort of Mills, whether Hori- 
zontal, or Plegnick; Horse, Haod, Wind, Water, or otherwise. 


Plegometer (pliggmita:). rare. [f. Gr. 
wioyy stroke + -(0)METER.| a. An instrument for 
measuring and recording the force of blows. b, 


= PLEXIMETER. 

1839 Unu Dict. Arts 335 The balls were fired against 
Austen's recoiling target, a very delicate plegometer. 1857 
Dunetison Dict. Med., Plegometer, pleximeter, 

Plei, pleie, obs. forms of Play, Pea, 

Pleiad (ploiid). //. Pleiads; more com- 
monly in Lat. and Gr. form Pleiades (ploi-4diz); 
also 4 Pliadea, 5 Plyades. [a. L. Pifias, Pleas, 
Plias, p\. Pleades etc., a. Gr. TWAeids, pl. -ades, 
Ton, IlAmids: see -aD; so F. Pl#tade, pl. Pidiades.) 

Astron. In pl., A close group or cluster of small 
stars in the constellation Taurus, commonly spoken 
of as seven, though only six are visible to the 
average naked eye. (Good eyes on a clear night 
can make ont about nine, while the telescope shows 
a great number.) 

According to Greek Mythology, the Pleiades were the 
seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione, the eldest of whom, 
Electra, was ‘the lost Pleiad’, and not represented by a 
star, The seven names, with those of the parents, have 
since Ricciolo (1665) been individually applied to the nine 
brightest stars 3 of these Alcyone is of the third magnitude, 
Electra and Atlas of the fourth, Merope, Maia, and Taygete 
ol the fifth, Pleione, Celeno, and Asterope, between the sixth 
and the seventh. Some think that the name was actually 
derived from wActy to sail, because the season of navigation 
began with their heliacal rising. 

, 3388 Wreur ob xxxviii. 31 Whether thou schalt mowe 
ioyne togidere sea aE Be sterris Pliades (sary. that is, the 
seuen sterris} 1382 The shynende seue sterres]. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 162 The goynge downe of the senen starres cauled 
Vergitiae or Pleiades. 1560 Brae (Genev.) Fob xxxviii, 31 
Canst thou restraine the sweete influences of y® Pleiades? 
or loose the bands of Orion? 1667 Mityon P. LZ. vit. 374 
The gray Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc’d, Shed- 


PLEIO-. 


ding sweet influence. 1788 Gisson Deel. 4 F. xliii. IV. 
23 The fable of Electra the seventh of the Pleiads. 1817 
vRon Beso xiv, Whose course and home we knew not, 

nor shall know, Like the lost Pleiad, seen ao more below, 

1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall g Many a night I saw the 

Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, Glitter like a swarm 

of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 1868 Lockyer Astron. 

§ 71 The Pleiades... The six or seven stars visible to the naked 

eye become 60 or 70 when viewed in the telescope. 

b. fg. (sing.) A brilliant elnster or group of 
persons or things, especially of seven, as the group 
of poets of the French Renaissance, called in French 
La Pléade, and including Ronsard and Du Bellay. 

182a-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 54 Donne, Chilling- 
worth, Sir T. Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, South, 

Barrow, form a glefad, a constellation of seven stars, such as 

no literature can match. 1838-9 Hatiam Hisé. Lit. UL. 1. 

i. § 5. 5 Dorat..was also one of the celebrated pleiad of 

French poets. 188a (//ustr. Lond. News 7 Oct. 371 Noriac 

was one of the brilliant pleiad of writers who formed the 

staff of the original weekly Figaro. 

Pleid, obs. f. PLarp, Preap. Pleide, obs. pa.t. 
of Prayz. Pleight, obs. f. PLarr, 

Pleign(e, plein(e, pleinly, obs. ff. PLaty, -Ly. 

Plein-air (also plain-air), from the Fr. phrase 
ex plein air (anplgingr) ‘in the open air’ (lit. 
in full air’): used altrib. to denominate certain 
impressionist schools and styles of painting, which 
originated in France abont 1870, and aimed at the 
representation of effects of atmosphere and light 
that eannot be observed in the studio. 

1894 Vation (N. Y.) 14 June 444/2 Mysticism has misled 
Mote rosse into a June fi problem, in which the 
meaning of his ‘Chevalier aux Fleurs’ is less puzzling than 
his ignoring of all values. 1898 Daily News 15 Feb. 8/5 
Another of the plain-air_ painters of this show. 1902 L. 
Bknéoite in Eueyel. Brit, XX XI. 443/1 The ‘plein-air’, 
or open-air, school. . we; 

Plein-airist, a painter of the ‘ plein-air’ scbool. 


1893 Sketch 6 Sept. 321/1 Admirers may. .get a slimpse of 
y 


Edin. Rev. Ju 


the great pleinnirist as he passes, 1 19 
i sea 


The Enghsh plein-airists are too well known to n 
mention. P . 
Pleiner, obs. f. Puexar. Pleing(ije, -3ie, 
obs. ff. PLain v. Pleintith, obs. Sc. f. PLzenty. 
Pleio-, plio- (pleii), pleo- (plije), combining 
forms of Gr. mAciav (poet. mAgav), mAciov, mote, 
compar. of modus, -¥, much; see Poty-. %o-, 
which follows Latin spelling, is chiefly used in 
generic names and their derivatives, as Plosaurts, 
Pliosaurian, ‘ 
|| Plefochaaium (-kél'zidm) ol. [mod.L., 
irreg. £. Gr. ydors separation, after Dicuasiux], 
a eymose inflorescence having three or more lateral 
axes,amultiparouscyme. || Plelomastia (-mz'stia), 
pleo-, Azat. [mod.L., f. Gr. paords breast, 
mamma], the condition of having more than one 
nipple upon the mamma. _ || Pleiomazia (-mé!-zia), 
pleo-, Anat, [mod.L., f. Gr. pads, dial. var. of 
pagrés: see above], the condition of having more 
than the normal nomber of mamme. Plefomeroua 
(ploip-méras) a. Bot. (Gr. pépos part], having (as 
a floral whorl) more than the normal number of 
parts; so Pleio‘mery, pleiomerous 4 condition. 
Pleiophylious (-fi'les) a. Bor. [Gr. pvadoyv leaf]. 
Plei*ophylly: see quots. Pleiosporous (ploijg"- 
spores, ploiespoe'res) a. Bor. [Gr. ondpos seed], 
having more than the usual namber of spores. 
Plei-otaxy (-taksi) Zot, [Gr. rafis arrangement: 
cf. phyllotaxy), the condition of having more than 
the usual number of floral whorls, as in ‘donble 
flowers. Pleiothalamous (-pee'limas) a. Bot. 
[Gr. @ddapos chamber], having more than the 
usual number of chambers or receptacles. || Pleio- 
trachea (-trikri) Bot. [mod,L.: see TRacwea], 
a vessel containing a spiral band composed of a 
number of fibres. See also words in PLEo-, PLto-. 
1850 J. Biakerr Dis. Breast 206 *Pleiomastia.. . There are 
examples... of the existence ofsupernumerary nipples... They 
may be situated near together, and possess an areola 10 
common, or they may be separated and encircled by an 
areola distinctly defined. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1850 
J. Biaxert Dés. Breast 23 *Pletomazia. .signifies anmerical 
excess beyond the usual complement of the mamma: 1895 
Syd. Soc, Lex. Pleomazia, 1898 tr. Slrasburger's Bot. i. 
ii. 453 The origin of a *pleiomerous whorl from one con- 
sisting of fewer members is equally well shown in the flowers 
of Tilia. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pleiomery, ., due either to 
the branching of one member at an early stage or to an 
original Aegelennrent of two members in place of one. 1898 
tr. Strasburger's Bot. w ii. 453 Multiplication of the 
members of a whorl (pleiomery) occurs most often in the 
andreecium, 1832 Linpuey /ntrod. Bot, 1. ii. 46 By some 
writers nodi, upon which buds are obviously formed, are 
called compound, or artiphyllouss; and those in whic no 
ape buds are discoverable, are named simple, or pleio- 
phyllous. 1858 Mayne Egos. Lex., Pic tephy anaes 
to a plant which bears a great number of leaves without a 
branch at the axilla, as the Linus, Abies, and Taxus: 
pleiophyllons. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pleiophylly, ® condi- 
tion of abnormal increase in the number of leaves growing 
fromm a certain point, or in the number of leaflets of a plant. 
1890 Cent. Dict., *Pleiosporous. s5id., *Pleiotaxy. 3 
in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890 Cent. Dict, *Pieiothalamous. 
1876 Batrour in Encycl, Brit. 1V. 86/1 The spiral in su 
cases is called compound, and the vessels *s/erotrachez. 
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Pleiocene, Pleiohippus: see Prio-. 

Pleiomorphy (ploidmg:f). [f Pixto- + 
Gr. popg¢y form + -ia, -¥.] (See also PLxo-.) 
In Sot. a. The occarrence of more than one 
distinct stage or form in the life-cycle of a species, 
as in certain hetercecious fungi, which pass through 
two or three stages. b. The state of a flower 
which is usually irregular, but becomes regalar by 
the multiplication of its irregular elements, so as to 
form awhorl; = Petorta. Hence Pleiomo'rphic 
a., exhibiting or characterized by pleiomorphy; 
Pleiomo'rphiam = pleiomorphy (sense a). 

Re in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pleise, obs, f. Praice, Presse. Pleisand, 
obs. f, PLeasant. Pleisour, -ssour, -sure, 
Pleiss, obs. ff. PLEASURE, PLEASE. 

Pleistocene (ploistésin), c. (s6.) Geof. [f. 
Gr. mActaros most (superl. of woAvs much) + xarvds 
new, recent.) Epithet applied at first to the newest 
division of the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary forma- 
tion (as containing the greatest number of fossils 
of still existing species), also called Newer Pliocene; 
afterwards to the older division of the Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary, also called Post-Pllocene. Also 
applied to the animals, etc., of either of these 
periods. Also e//fpt. as $6, = pleistocene division 
or formation. 

1839 Lyzitin Mag. Nal. Hist. New Ser. 117. 323 In the 
Appendix to the French translation of my ‘Elements of 
Geology ‘, I have proposed, for the sake of brevity, to substi. 
tute the term Plerocene for Older Pleiocenc, and Pleistocene 
for Newer Pleiocene. 1854 Baewstza More Worlds iii. 46 
The superficial deposits, or Pleistocene group, viz. all diln- 
vial aad alluvial deposits of gravel and other materials, 1861 
Gems E. Forbes ix. 256 He states..that even the pleisto- 
cene, which is a subdivision of the pliocene, needs to be 
partitioned into a newer and older series. 1873 J. Gene 
Gt. [ce Age xxx. 423 The pleistocene hippopotamns. 1874 
Lyret Elem, Geot. x. 123 In former editions of this work 
I divided the Post-tertiary deposits into Recent and Post- 

liocene, but this latter term has many inconveniences, .. 

have, therefore, determined for the future to adopt the 
name of ‘ Pleistocene‘, proposed by me in 1839 as a synonym 
for Newer Pliocene, but which, having been used hy the 
late Edward Forbes as the eqnivalent of Post-pliocene, has 
how passed into general use with that signification. 

Pleistodox (ploistddpks), a. sonce-wid. [Ff Gr. 
wAciaror most + ddfa opinion, after orthodox.] 
Holding the opinion of the majority. 

1814 Corenipce Lett. to F. P. Estlin (1884) 109 His proper 
language as an orthodox, or Gf I might coin a more modest 
Wieii a pleistodox. -man. 

leistoseist (ploistésaist). [f Gr. mdciar-os 
most + eeerds shaken, cearys earth-shaker, from 
oeaapés shock, earthquake.] (See quot.) 

1886 Minne Earthquakes i. 10 The isoseismic area in 
which the greatest disturbance has taken place is called the 
‘meizoseismic area’. Seebach calls the lines enclosing this 
area ‘pleistoseists’. 

Pleit, -e, obs. ff. Puart, PLate sé., PLEAD, 

Plek, pleke, obs. forms of PLeck. 

+Plemmi-rrulate, a. Ods. rare-'. fad. It. 
plemmirulato ppl. adj. perh. f. Gr. wAnupupeiv 
to rise like a flood-tide, overflow.] ? Overflowing. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 5: b, An edging of Orient 
Pearle..ener pressing hir plemmirrulate trammels of hayre 
[Alenunyrulati supprimeua). 

Plemyra'meter. [f. Gr. wAjyupa = wAjp- 
Hups flood-tide + -METER.} An instrument for 
measuring variations of the level of water; spec. 
that devised by Prof. Forel of Lausanne for measur- 
ing those of the Lake of Geneva. 

1898 G. H. Darwin Tides ii, 22 Having studied seiches 
with a plemyrameter for some time, Forel used another 


form of apparatus. 

+Plenal, cz. Ots. rave. [nd.med.L. pendi-is, 
£1. plén-us fall: see -Au.] Fall, complete, plenary. 

1624 R. Davenrort City Night.cap it. (1661) 32 Upon 
the plenal and approv'd report Of your integrity and up- 
right dealing. 2648 Eaat or WestMoaeLann Offa Sacra 
(1879) 77 By which plenall satisfaction, The Vials of his 
Fathers wrath were stopt. 


Hence +Plenally adv., fally; + Plenalty, 
fullaess. 

3631 Heywoop and Pt. Fair Maid of West Ep. Ded., 
Vours plenally devoted, Thomas Heywood. 1636 — Loves 
Afistris Addr. to Rdr., Better pleased, or more Jenally 
Satisfied. 1660 Buaxry Kép8. Aapor (1662) 30 The Supream 
Jewell of the Crown, their Pleoitudinem Potestatis, the 
plenalty of their power. 

+ Ple-nar, plener, a. 0és. (or arch.) Forms: 
3-6 plener, (4-5 -ere, 5 -air, -or, 5-6 -are, -yer, 
7 -cere), 4-6 (9) plenar. (Also 4 pleiner, 4-5 
pleyner, Se. planer, 5 planar, 6 playner.) 
[ME. a, AF. plener = OF, plenier (Roland), 
blener, planier etc., mod.F. plénier:—late L. 
plenar-is (med.L. in Du Cange) complete, f. L. 
Plenus full; see -aR1, So also Pr. plen(ier, Sp. 
Henero.] 

1. Of an assembly: Composed or consisting of 
the fall number of members; = PLENARY 2; of the 
place of assembly: Filled, fall; of the members: 
Fully assembled, in full assembly. 
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esa90 Edurund Conf. 445 in S. Eng. Leg. ¥. 444 Pe 
chapitle at saleshuri i-holde was Bienen Alle pe chanouns 
of be ordre pndere come fer and ner. 1330 R. Brune 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11171 When Arthures court was plener, 
& alle were comeo, fer and ner. 1377 Lana, P. Pi. B, x1. 
s08 And whan pe peple was plenere comen be porter vn+ 
pynned pe gate, 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt, V. 623/1 Be cause 
they were then Vege more plener in oambre. #475 
Partenay 275 Thys fest plenec And ryght delectable. 

2. Complete, entire, perfect; = PLENARY 1, 
Fut a. 7. 

13.. Cursor M, 26164 He fat pouste hasal plener. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer L.G. W. 1603 Hipsiph. & Afedea, tiie] coude of 
loue al the craft & art pleyner, c1400 Beryn 787 Con- 
stantynys sone, & of plener age, Was Emperour os 
1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vu, it. (MS. Bodl 263) 344/2 Bi 
Angustns plener (ed. 1554 plenair) commyssioun. <¢ 1440 
York Myst. xx.129 And poure hane playnere & playne to 
say. 1536 Act 28 Hen. Vill, c. 7 §9 Full and plenar 

wer and atuctoritie. 2614 W, Browne Sheph. Pipe 

vijb, To her words credence he gane pleneere (rime 
cheere]. 1839 BatLey Festus xx. (185) 333 The spirit takes 
the plenar vows of truth, en 

Plenar te (plénaudgzirait). Aix. [mod. 
(F. v. Sandberger 1882) f. L. plén-ues + Gr. dpyup- 
os silver + -1TE!; cf. MrancyritE.] A sulphide of 
silver and bismuth found near Schapbach in Baden ; 
said to contain more silver than mrergyrite. 

Plenarily (plfnarili), adv. [f. Prenary a.+ 
-LY 2,) Ina plenary manner; completely, fully. 

t596 [see PLENARLY 2, quot. 1570}, 16:5 Sia E. Hoay 
Curry-combe iii, 125 Neither do we fully and plenarily 
receine the benefit and effect thereof. 1667 Watranouse 
Five Lond. 23 With more charge, more difficulty, less con- 
stantly, less plenarily. fg ie Exam, 7 Nov. 5/3 The 
priest employed..may not be plenarily inspired. 

Plenarinees. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

£737 Baiizy vol. 11, Plesariness,. fulness. 

+ Plenarly, -erly, adv. Obs. 
PLENER + -LY 2, 

1. In full assembly, in full number. 

exago Beket 1502 in S. Eng, Leg. 1. 149 Po pe chapitle 
plenere was, pudere pe king sende to fe Abbotus alle 
plenereliche, 390 Gowea Conf. 1.21 Nonght only upon 
ten ne twelve Hot plenerliche upon ous alle. 1494 Baan 
Chron, vn. 485 In the whiche connsayll it was plenerly 


(f Prenar, 


1 


PLENIPOTENT. 


voke a plenary Court of his nobles. #885 Daily Chron, 
12 Sept. 5/4 Both the sittings were plenary, that is, consisted 
of the members of all the sections and subsections. 7 
Daily News 27 Vag ks A caueuns or plenary meeting of the 
Democratic groups of the Senate and the Chamber was held. 

3. Possessing fall powers or authority. rare. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 30 pla | International law wonld be 2 
nullity if every commander of a man-of-war were to con. 
stitute himself in the first instance a plenary judge, and con- 
demn as contraband whatever he might like to seize on. 

4. Law. See quot. 7848. 

1726 AvLirre. Parergon 152 The Canse is herehy made 2 
Plenary Cause, and ought to be determin'd Plenarily. 1848 
Wuaaton Law Lex., Plenary, full, complete; an ordinary 
proceeding throngh all its gradations; opposed lo ssnmary, 

B. e//ift. as sé. = Plenary indulgence. rare. 

1826 Soutuzy Vind. Eccl. Angi. 496 A plenary may be 
gained every first Sunday of the month for confessing and 
communicating. 

pThe sense "Decisive procedure’, given hy Johnson, and 
copied in later Dicts., is without foundation, In the quot. 
which J, cites from Ayliffe Parergon 301 ' Institution with- 
out induction does not make # plenary against the king, 
where he has a title to present’, Slenary is a misprint for 
plenartly, which Ayliffe has in the correct spelling on the 
same page and elsewhere ; cf. qnot. 1791 in PLenagry 1. 

Plencher, plensher, var. PLancnen 5,1 

Plene (plin), a. rave—'. [ad. L. plénus fall. Cf. 
Pratn a.%, of which Z/ene was a common form in 
15-17th c.] Complete. 

1882-3 Schaf's Encycl, Relig. Knowl, W1.1430 Rules were 
laid down concerning..the plene and defective writings, 

Plene, plen3e, plenye, obs. ff. PLain vw. 

Plener, -e, -ly: see PLENAR, -LY. 

Plenicorn (plénikgin, ple‘ni-), s6, anda. [f. L. 
plénus fall + cornu hom.] a. sé. A quadmped 


having solid horns; formerly, (in 7/7.) name of 
a division of ruminants. b. adj. Having solid 
horns. 


1842 Branoz Dict, Sci, etc, Plenicorns, the name of a 
tribe of Ruminants, including those which have horns com- 
Lage of an uniform solid osseous substance as the antlers 
of deer. 


Pleniloquenoe (pl/ni'WWkweéns). rare—'. [f. L. 


| plén-us {all + /oguentia talking.] Fullness of 


determyoed that the kynge ment nat gyne oner the sayd | 


sonerayntie without great peryll of his soule. 

2. Fally, completely, entirely, perfectly. 

4303 R. Brunne Handé. Syane 11712 He solde hys gode 
plenerlye. ¢1395 Chron. Eng. 734 (Ritson) So hy dude 
treweliche Thre 
v. 42 Of his ryalle estate & of his myghte 1 schalle 5; 
more plenerly, whan I schalle speke of the lond & of 
the contree of Ynde. £923 SxeLton Gari. Laure/ 6 Whan 
Lueina plenarly did shyne. 1570 Foxe A. 4 Jf. (ed. 2) 
1346/4 to assoyle them plenarely [so edd, 1576-835 ed. 1596 
plenarilie) from all their sinnes. 

Plenarty (plfnami). Also 5 -erte, 7-5 -artie. 
[Late ME. a. AF. plenerte, OF. plenierete full- 
ness, abundance, f. plenier, plener complete: see 
PLENAR and -Ty.] 

1. Ecc}. Law. Of a benefice: The state of being 


fall or oceupled. ope: to Vacancy, 

3425 Rolls of Parit. YY. 291/1 Hit be lefull to his Patron 
to make newe Presentation not withstondyng the plenerte of 
hyme be vi moneths. a 1625 Sia H. Finen Laz (1636) 197 
Bue against the King plenartie is accounted from the time 
ofinduction, and not betore, 1792 Blackstone's Comm. (ed, 11) 
IIL, xvi. 243 When the clerk was once instituted (except in 
the case of the king, where he must be inducted) the church 
became absolutely full: so the usurper hy such plenarty, 
arising from his own presentation, e in fact seised o} 
the advowson. 1889 Dudlin Rev. Oct. 324 The Archbishop 
+ sent one of his clerks to govern the vacant see and receive 
all the fees which during the plenarty had been paid to the 
clerks of the bishop deceased. 

+2. Completeness, fullness. Ods. rare. 

2660 Watrrnousa Arms 6 Arnt. 27 All ages and people 
by a plenarty of consent. 1720 Wetton Suffer. Son of God 
Lv. Es In the Body of Christ .. dwells the whole Plenarty 
and Folness of the Godhead. 

Plenary (plfniri), a. (sd.) Also 6 -ari, 6-7 
-arie, 7 -iary. [ad. late L. p/éndri-us complete 

lenarium, consilium, 4th c. in sot a Ep. 
xiii), f. A/én-s : see PLENAR and -ARY 1] 

1. Complete, entire, perfect, not deficient in any 
element or respect; = FuLL a. 7; absolate, un- 

aalified : as plenary indulgence, power, remission. 

ee inspiration: see INSPINATION. 

1517 Tormincron Pilgr. (1884) rH And ther ys Plenarie 
Remission. 1533-3 Act 24 Hen. VICI, c. 12 § 1 One supreme 
head and kynge.. institute and furnisshed .. with plenari, 
whole, and entier power. s630 Paynna Axti-Armin. 94, 
Ishall adde the concurrent, plenary, and copions attestation 
of Mr, William Tyndall, s6g2 Ear Mona. tr. Bentivoglio's 
Hist. Relat, 161 Hee assured him. . of ected pardon for 
all that was past, 31675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince (Rildg. 
1883) 245 The Pope might be st .. for a plenary 
indulgence. 1877 Froups Sdort Stud. (2883) IV. 1. v. 53 
A legate..sent with plenary powers to hear the cause. 

2. Of an assembly, ete.: Composed of all the mem- 
bers; fully constituted, fally attended: = PLENak 1. 

13s Festival! 193 b, In eche quarter of the yere ones, 
whan the ple is moost plenary in holy chyrche. 1614 T. 
Avams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ii ra Lord grant..that 
we may come to the plenary wedding supper hereafter. 
1646 Br, Maxweit Burd. Issach, 48 The next plenarie 
General! Assembly may derogare, abrogare, obrogare, &c, 
166s Gunnino Lent Fast 6a Those things... are retained .. 
from plenary, (i.e. general) councils, 1855 Mitman Lat. 
Chr, 1%. v, (1864) V. 290 The King sullenly consented to con- 


aE plenerelyche. ¢xgo0 Maunozv. (3830) : 
€ 


talk, excessive speaking. 

1838 Emeason in Corr. ee aed & E. (1883) 1. xxvi. 194 
Though I hate American pleniloquence I cannot easily say 
no to young men who bid me speak also. 

Plenilune (plinillzn, pleni-). Chiefly poet. 
[ad. L. pléntlinium: see below. Cf. It. plent- 
funto.] a. The time offallmoon. b. A full moon. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 103 Unto the trn knowlege 
of the epynge of Ester thre thynges ar to be attendide,.. 
the equinoccialle of ver, the perfite plenilune or fullenesse of 
the moone, and Sonneday. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Ret. 
v. iii, Whose glory, like a eel: plenilune, Seems ignorant 
of what it is to wane. ¢1600 Tron wv. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 61 
Look fo thy braines, least in the plenilune Thon waxe more 
madde. 1878 Swinausne Poems §& Ball, Vis, Spring, 
Large nightfall and imperial plenilune. 

Hence Plenilunal, Plenilu-nar, Plenilu’nary 


adjs., belonging to or resembling the fnll moon. 


188s E. FitzGeraco Left. uses) 1. 486, I shall try and pay 
you my *plenilunal due. 1767 A. Camragte Lexiph. 1774) 
25 A rod 1845 De 


*plenilunar resplendent countenance. 

Quixcav Coleridge § Ogium-cating Wks, 1859 XU. 92 The 
wrath of Andrew, previously in a crescent state, actually 
dilated to a plenilunar orb. 1646 Sir T. Baowne Pend. Ff. 
iy, xiii, 228 If we adde the two AEgyptian daies in every 
moneth, the UCI fe and *plenilunary exemptions, the 
Ecii of Sunne and Moon. : . 

| Plenilunium. O¢s. [L. plenthinium full 
moon, prop. adj. of the full moon (sc. ¢espur time), 
f. plénus full + (21a moon.) = PLENILUNE, 

1658 A. Fox tr. JWWirts' Surg. mt, xxii. 287 Piony root .. 
must be digged in Aprill,..at a plenilunium before the rising 
of the Sun, 1686 Goan Cevest, Bodies v xviii. 116 The New 
D brings more such Days than the Plenilunium. . 

Plenipo (plenips), s4, Colloquial shortening 
of PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

1687 Davoen Let. to Etherege 12 And both to wives and 
husbands show The vigour a pleni r713 StexLe 
English, No. 36.230 His Envoys and Plenipoes come over 
publickly. 1823 Byron ¥xan vi. xev, Without the aid of 
prince or pleni 1858 O. W. Howmes Ant. Breakf-t. 
xi,  wonld, perhaps, be Plenipo,—But only near St. James, 

Hence Plenipo v. szfr., to act as plenipotentiary. 

1890 SARAH J. Duxcan Soc. Departure (1891) 120 A certain 
foreign minister who returned from special plenipoiog. 

Plenipotence (pl/ni-péténs). rare. tt as 
next ee) Fall power or authority. 

1649 Mitton Eréon. vi, A whole parliament,..endued with 
the plenipoteoce of a free nation, to make laws, aot to be 
dented laws, 1761-2 Hume A/ist. Eng. (1806) IT. alviii. 743 
Such a plenipotence as none of their ancestors .. had ever 
pretended to. 1884 Afanck, Exam, 22 Mar. 5/1 What 
plenipotence we fancied ourselves to possess. : 

Pleni-potency. rare. ai: L, type *p/éni- 
potentia Grab. in med. or mod.L.), f. p/énipotens : 
see next and -ENoy; cf. PorEency.] e quality 
of being plenipotent ; fall anthority. ~~ . 

1624 Brief pees Affairs Palatinate 52 Wis Maiestic 
.. cansed a plenipotency or full power to be dispatched by 
his said Em dour. 1755 Casts, //ist. Eng. 1V. 87 This 
was arrogating plenipotency to themselves. 

Pleni otent (plni-potént), a. (5.) rare. i 
late L. p/emipotens, -Polent-ert (Priscian ¢ 500), t. L. 
plén-us {oll + pfotens Porent.] Invested with or 
possessing full power or authority. 


PLENIPOTENTIAL. 


1658 J. Ronson Endoxa i. x8 A company of faithful... 
may, with a plenipotent Octroy or Concession, claim privi- 
ledge. x heros P. Lx. 405 My Substitutes I send ye, 
and Create Plenipotent on Earth, of matchless might Issuing 
from mee. 1795 Soutnay Let. to G. C. Bedford 22 Aug., 
And now will you permit me.. to be corrector plenipotent? 
1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xiii. § 1. 284 Convinced that they 
have God's plenipotent commission. _ ; 

b. as sé. A person possessing full authority ; 
a plenipotentiary. 

1818 Mitaan Santor 93 Before the assemblage proud 
Speaks frank and bold that gray Plenipotent. 

Plemnipote'ntial, 2. rave. [f. ns PLENI- 
POTENOY +-AL: cf. fofential.] Of or belonging to 
a plenipotentiary ; possessed of full authority. 

1663-4 Maavett Cory. Wks, (Grosart) I]. x40, 1 having a 
plenipotentia! Letter from his Royal majesty. 1829 Sourney 
Str 7. More V1. 349 The chosen and plenipoteotial com- 
mittee of literature. 1894 QO. Xev. Apr. 479 They had no 
plenipotential powers. : 

Hence + Ple:nipotentia;lity, the quality of being 


plenipotential or plenipotentiary. 

1650 B. Discollininiunt 45 All the variations, interpreta- 
tions, reservations, ..evasions, possessions, plenipotentialities 
and fedifractions, that I..can devise or possibly imagine. 

pea cOtaa tae y (plenipote nfiiri), a. and sd, 
[ad. med, and law L. plénipotentiarius, f. *pléni- 
potentia: see PLENIPOTENGY and -\Ryl, So F, 
plénipotentiaire sb. and adj. (Balzac @ 1654).] 

A. adj. Invested with full power, esp. ns the 
deputy, representative, or envoy of a sovereign 
tuler; exercising absolute power or authority. 

Often, after French usage, placed after its sh.,as amdassa- 
dor, envoy, minister plenipotentiary. 

1645 Howsut Lett. (1650) LI. xliv. 58, I hear the peacetwix't 
Spain and Holland is absolutely concluded by the plenipo- 
tentiary Ministers at Munster. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No, p4a/6 
Thomas Ear! of Strafford,..One of Her Majesty's Ambassa- 
dors-Plenipotentiary at the Congress at Utretch. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 332 One of the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States. 1844 H. H. Witson Srit. 
India 1,223 He was. nominated his Majesty's envoy extra: 
ordinary and plenipotentiary. 

b. Of or belonging to a plenipotentiary (see B.) ; 
absolate, fall, unlimited. 

3648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 199 Giveing Sir Tho. 
Fairfax a plenipotentiary comission of the Militia to raise 
what number and secure and impres on what persons he 

leased, 1663 Cowney Verses § Ess., Ode Restauration i, 

or whilst around the Continent, Plenipotentiary beams ye 
sent. 1993 Jerrersor HW/rit. (1830) IV. 479 It was given 
in as plenipotentiary a form as held by any sovereign. 1880 
Taottorr Duke's Children 1. ii. 19 A liberal party, with 
plenipotentiary power, must go on..to the logical conclusion 
ofits arguments. E : 

B. sé. A person invested with fall, unlimited, or 
discretionary powers or authority, ¢5f. in regard to 
a particular transaction, as the conclusion of a 
peace or treaty; an envoy or ambassador depnied 


by his sovereign to act at his own discretion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plenipotentiaries, ambassadors .. 
from their King. .sent, to treat and concinde with an enemy 
or other person upon all or such points as are contained in 
their Commisssion, etc. 1668 Tempe Let. fo Ld. Arlington 
Wks. 1731 11. 94, 1 know not why the Character of Plenipo- 
tentiary may not agree with that of Envoy Extraordinary 
on all Hands. @z71g5 Buanet Own Time (1766) I. 17 
The States General .. act only as Plenipotentiaries of the 
several provinces. 1877 Fareman WVormt. Cong. (ed. 3) I. 
App, 643 A document .. which .. gives ., the names ar tie 
plenipotentiaries on both sides. 

b. transf. and fig. 

axzgrr Ken Sion Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 328 To chuse some 
fit Plenipotentiary: Of sacred Hymn I strait made choice, 
x8s0 Roseatson Sev, Ser. ut v. 7 Not as a plenipo- 
tentiary supernatarally gifted to convey a mysterious benefit. 

Hence + Ple:nipotentia‘xvian, a plenipotentiary; 
Plenipotentiarily edv., in a plenipotentiary 
manner; Plenipote‘ntiarize v. infr., to act nsa 
plenipotentiary ; Plenipote'ntiaryship, the office 
of a plenipotentiary. 

1654 tr. Martinis Cong. China 48 When the Emperonur 
had perused the Treatie, he presently found his *Plenipo- 
tentiarian bad sold him. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 13 Per- 
sons *plenipotentiarily deputed to conclude for the arltinie 
g of the people,.. sit at Westminster. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XXIV. 737 The other continued to “plenipotentiarise 
till he..forced his government to dismiss him in disgrace. 
1800 Soutury Let. to Coleridge x Apr., Should you be in 
Bristol, of course the “plenipotentiarysbip is vested in yon. 

+Pleni-power. 0és. rare. [t. L. plénus full 

+ PowER: prob. rendering a foreign expression, 
e.g. L. plénipotentia, F. plein pouvoir, Ger. 
vollmacht.} Full power or authority. 

1700 Rycaur Hist, Turks 111, 561/2 That the Proclama- 
tion being made in both the Emperors Names, no Passports 
should be delivered, either from the Germans to the Turks, 
or from the Turks to the Germans; bnt that a Pleni-power 
should be given to the Mediators to grant Passports, 


Plenish (ple-nif), wv. Chiefly Se. Forms: 5 
plenys(s, plennes,6 planish, -eis, -es, plenisch, 
-ishe, -iss, 6-7 plenniss, 6- plenish. [ad. OF. 
jleniss-, lengthened stem of Jlenir (Langtoft 
¢ 1300) to fill, f. stem Jlen- :—L. plenus full] 

1. trans. To fill up, furnish, supply, stock; to 
replenish. Orig. Sc. and north. dial.; nlso general 
Eng. in 19th c. 

©1470 Henay Wallace vit. 1024 Thai... Plenyst the tonne 
agayne with Scottis blud. 1513 Dovetas ners 1y. Prol, 
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42 Thow plenest paradise, and thow heriet hell. rg28 
Lynogesay Dremie 682 This part of Asia, Weill planesit with 
Cieteis, towris, and townis. ¢ rg60 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) 
xxvi. g 3it thay ar planeist and repleit Of falset and dissait 
thair sell, 1819 Z.xaminer 7536/2 The doctor .. drew the 
tureen near to his plate, which he plenished and replenished. 
1844 Sternans Lk, Faret IW. 178 On the return of the 
horses to the stable. .they find their mangers plenished with 
corn. 1854 S. Dosett Balder xxiii roz So comes Morn, 
Plenishes all things, and completes the world. 

b. spec. To furnish (a house, a farm, etc.). 
Se. and north, dial, 

@1978 Linorsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 171 
The landis was so waistit.. that na thing was plenischit 
watill Edinburgh. 1663 Sie G. Mackenzie Religious Stote 
xii, (1685) 121 [le had plenished his houseabundantly. 1680 
in A. Laing Lindores Abbe: sede 5 Resolves to plenish 
aroom. ?a@1700 in P, Walker Remark, Passages (2727) 16 
(Jam.}, I told you to take no more rooms at Martinmas, than 
ye will plenish at Whitsunday, 182x Scorr Let. to D. Terry 
10 Nov. in Lockhart, Your kind and unremitting exertions... 
will soon plenish the drawing room. 18zg Brockxert WV. C. 
Gloss., Plenish or Plennish, to furnish a house. 

+2. absof. or intr. To spread abroad; to fill 
a vacant space, Se. Ods. 

1457 Se. Acts Fas, /7 (1814) MW. 51/2 That na man mak 
oo nor heggis of dry staikis .. nor 3it of na hewya wode 

t allanerly of lyffand wode be quhilk may grow & plenyss. 
1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. 1]. 87 He rode ..Withoutin stop 
ay on to Tynismouth, And planeist had that tyme ouir 
all that place. i 

Hence Ple‘nished ff/. a., furnished, stocked. 

1586 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1V. 9a Laying of grite 
plennist_boundis waist. 1856 Meatvate Now. Emp. V. 
xlii, 56 Behind so well-plenished an equipage. 

Ple-nishing, v//. sé. Chiefly Sc. 
Uv. +-1NG1,} 

1. The action of filling up or furnishing. 

14977 Charter Fas. [f7 in Maitland Hist. Edin.y. i. (1759) 
8 For the Honoure of oure said Burgh and Plennesing of 
voide Places within the samyn, 

2. That with which anything is plenished ; equip- 
ment, gear, stock, furniture; es. household furniture, 

161 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.170 The best of the gudis 
and the plennissing thairof. 1567 /did. 565 With, the haill 
munitionis, artaillierie, pulder, and uther plenissing being 
thairin. 16x9 Rutuearorn Lett, (1862) I. 45 Ve Fave to 
rejoice that ye have now some plenishing up in heaven. 
1773, 1814 [see OursicuT’]. 1814 Scorr Wav. xviii, In- 
sight plenishing is cumbrous to carry, 1836 Miss Mitroro 
Village Ser. wv. (1863) 223 He settled him inthe Pond Farm, 
with a decent though seanty plenishing. 1876 W. Waite 
Holidays in Tyrol xxxviii. 279 A chest or two, and a big 
stool, complete the plenishing. are 

b. The outfit of a bride, her contribution to 
setling up house. Plexishing-wain = BRIDEWAIN, 

1876 Whitby Gloss, Bride-wain, or Plenishing-wain, 
a waggon Joaded with honsehold goods, to be conveyed from 
the house of the bride's father, to that of the bridegroom, 
1877 Mas, Outenant Aakers Flor. iv, The big cassone.. 
rudely painted, in which..[she) hrought home her plenish- 
ing when she married. 1888 Brackiz Burns 115 She came 
bringing her beantiful selfalong with cartloads of plenishing. 

enishing-nail: sce PLancnine vd, sd, ep 


[f. PLENISH v. + -MENT.] 


[f. PrenisH 


le-nishment. Sc. 
Plenishing, outfit. 

31823 Gact A. Gilhaize IL. xvi. 157 Sarah's father... bestowed 
on us seven rigs, and a cow’s grass,..as the beginning of 
a plenishment to our young fortunes. 1879 . Synce 
Tom Singleton 11, viti. 140 A ee of new teeth, 

Plenist (plénist). [f. L. Pren-ua+-1st.] An 
ndherent of the theory that all space is full of 
matter, and that there is no such thing as a vacnam : 
sce PLENUM 1. 

1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys, Mech. xvii. 122 The Plenists 
(if I may so call them) do not prave that such spaces are 
replenish’d with such a subtle Matter as they speak of. 
1682 Caeecu Lucretius Notes (1683) 24 Aad this Mr. Hobs, 
a great Plenist, freely confesseth would follow. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No, & 1/2 Cou'd the Plenists prove their plenum. 
a Dublin Rev. Oct. 36 This harmless vacuum was a 
great thorn in the side of some of the later plenists. 

+ Pleni-tide. Oss. rare. [irreg. f. L. plend- (in 
PLENILUNE) + TIDE.] A full tide; a flood-tide. 

1s9. Greene's Groats-w, Wit, Epitaph (1617) Giv, Let 
rowling Teares In pleni-tides oreflow, For losse of Englands 
second Cicero. nem 

Plenitude (plenitivd). Also 5-6 plenytude, 
[a. OF. plenitude, ad. L. plenitido (Pliny), f. plenus 
full: see -ruDE.] 

1. The condition of being absolutely full in quan- 
tity, measure, or degree; fullness, completeness, 
perfection. (In first two quots. from the Vulgate.) 

1438-so tr. ffigden (Rolls) 1V. 257 The seyenge of 
thapostle, ‘When the plenitude of tyme schalle comme.’ 
7483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 308/2 Pawle sayth the plenytude 
of the lawe isloue and charyte. rg) Lamaarne Peramd. 
Kent (1826) 149 The Pope loosed them... by the plenitude of 
his Apostolike power from allegiance to their Prince. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1.1.2 From (God]..al things at first 
flow, as from the Plenitude of Being. 1856 Dovz Logic 
Car, Faith v1. 347 God in the full er ce of majest tos 

oken to man. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 405 That 
leath in the plenitude of vigour is desirable. 
b. Her. Fullness (of the moon). 

r Bourett Her. Hist, § Pop. xi. 7 The Moon is in 
her Complement, or in her Plenitude, when at the fall. 
1882 Cussans Her, 102 When full-faced and shining, it is 
described as In her Complement or Plenitude. 

@. Comparative fullness; amplitude, plentifnl- 
ness, abundance. 

1653 H. Morne Conyect. Caddal. 1. 206 That there may 


PLENTEOUS. 


be the greater plenitude of life in the whole man. 1794 
Mrs. Piozz: Syxou, 11. 299 Plenitude of incident without 
confusion, and of adventure without gross oy. 
1893 C. Hopers ia Religuary Jan. 3 nt lenitude of 
stone in the porthern counties generally..led to a more 
frequent use of stone..than in the rest of the country. 

2. The condition of being filled, fully occupied, 
or fall of something; fallness; + sfee. in Physics 
s PLENUM I (0ds.). 

1662 Hoses Seven Prob, Wks. 1845 VII. 17 How does 
the difficulty of separation argue the pies le of all the 
rest of the world? 1728 Pampeaton JVewton's Philos. 143 
A prevailing opinion,., that where no sensible matter is 
fonnd, there was yet a subtle fluid substance by which the 
space was filled up; even so as to make an absolute pleni- 
tude. 1857 Buttock Cazeaux’ Midwif, 67 The ovaries 
vary in size. from the plenitude or vacuity of the uterus, 

+b. Bot, Donbleness of a flower. Obs. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot, 1. xx. (1765) 54 The Plenitude, 
Fullness, is occasioned by the Stamina running into Petals. 
Ibid, 55 Plenitude is chiefly incidental to polypetalons 
Flowers. 1766 Compt. Farmer s. v. Larkspur, In order to 
continne their plenitude, all plants with single flowers should 
be destroyed so soon as they appear. 

+3. Afed. Animal fullness; repletion ; plethora. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe ut. vii, Wherefore the lettynge 
of blonde is..expedient..also for them, in whom, without 
lenitude, callyd fulness, inflammations begyn to be in their 
Vedies: 1 ninLips (ed. 5), Péenitude, in Physick, when 
a Man has too mach blood, or abounds with ill humours. 
1767 Goocu Treat. lVounds I. 331 Pain or disorder in his 
head, with symptoms of plenitude. 1802 Afed. Frni, VIN1. 
67 That in the act of vomiting, the state of the brain is 
rather that of depletion than plenitude. ; r 

+4. The condition of being fally supplied with 
everything ; afilaence. Ods. 

163r R. H. Arvaignmn. Whole Creature xiii. § 4. 220 He 
accounted his best plenitude and plenty without God .. 
extreame penurie. 1782 Miss Burnev Cecilia vin. viii, 
Perverse repining of ungrateful plenitude | 

5. Fullness of dress. Azemorous nonce-use. 

1837 W. lavinc ee Bonnevitle 111. 260 Pantaloons of the 
most liberal plenitude. 

Hence Ple:nitudina‘rian = PLENIST; Pleni- 
tu-dinary a., characterized by plenitnde, fall; 
Plenitu‘dinoua (-tid-dinos) a., well-filled; stout, 
portly. All rare. 

1710 Suartess, Charac. (1733) 1. 11. 301 The *Plenitudi- 
narian.. brings his Fluid in Play and joins the Idea of Body 
and Extension. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \viit. 
(1739) 108 A strange Lind of Government..wherein..a Sub- 
ject shall have a *plenitudinary power beyond that which 
i Lord and King had. 1812 L. Hunt in A2xasminer 
11 May 289/1 Six-bottle Ministers and *“plenitudinons 
Aldermen. 3840 — in Vaubrugh's lVks,, Miss Hoyden, 
withont delay or ‘mistake’, is for consolidating everything 
into the tangible and plenitudinous. 

t+Plenity. 04s. [ad. OF. plenitd, pleineté, 
ad. L, p/énitas (Vitruv.).] Fullness, plenitude. — 

a16xx Ainswortn Annot. Song Sol. v. 1a Washing in 
milke, sitting in plenity. 16x3 Cockeaam, Plenitic, fal- 
nesse. 1678 Cunwortn /nfed. Syst. 1. ti. 75 [The] Hypo- 
thesis of some modern Atomists..that supposes a Plenity. 

+ Plenorderly, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. [ff L. 
plén-us fall + ORDER + -LY 2.] By all the orders 
(or estates of the realm), ‘ ‘ 

16g0 B. Discolliminium 27 That this power is plenipo- 
tentiarily deputed: Ergo, But that is not Nation ae 
Jenorderl: apnea Ergo... Because the old forme of King, 

rds, nd Commons, is : 

Plenshing-nail: see PLancnine v6/. sb. c. 

Plente, plentee, obs. forms of PLENTY. 

. Plenteous (ple‘ntis), @. (adv.) Now chiefly 
poetic. Forms: a. 4-5 plentifous, -efous, 
-evous, § -yfous, -ivous(e, -yvows. 8. (2 for 2) 
4 -euus, 4-§ ~euous(e, -iuous(e, -yuous, § 
-euose. ¥. 4 plentwis, 5-6 -uous(e,6-uus, 5. 4 
plenteus, 5-6 ~ius, -ious(e, -yous, -fiose, 6 -yus, 
~eouse, 6- plenteous. (Also 5-6 plaint-.) [ME. 
plentifous, -tvous, a. OF, plentivous (¢ 1220 in 
Godef.), plentevous, -veus, -vious, extended forms of 
plentif, 1. plenté PLENTY : see -1VE, -OU8. Redaced 
throngh the successive stages Alenlivous, -evoUus, 
-cu0Uus, -uoUus, to -ious, -eous, Cf, Doumeaeas 

1. Present or existing in plenty or in fall supply ; 
abundant, plentiful, copions, a 

@1340 HamPo.e Psalter xci. 14 pai sall be multyplyed ia 
plentifous elde. /éid. cxxix. 7 At him plentevous bying. 
1340 — Pr. Conse. 4618 We haf pees and welthe plenteuns. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii, (Machor) 1067 Thru plentwis 
gyn of goddis grace, 1388 Wvextr Ps, cxxix. [cxxx.. Plen- 
teons redempcioun is athym. ¢ rg00 Destr. Troy 341 la he 
place of the playne with oe stremes. dra. 3153 Pere 

ull are so plaintiose & placis ofstrenght. | ee Piter, Perf. 
W. de W. 1531) 169 b, With the plenteous infusyon of grace. 


1sgo Hyane tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Cet), 
More plentuons advantage shal come hereof. 1554-9 Songs 
reS 1715-20 


Bail, (1860) 4 A gen newe, g . 
ore /iiad vit. 634 The flaming piles with plenteous fuel 
raise. 1830 ConzatpcE Ch. § Sé. (1839) 277 A plenteous crop 
of such philosophers and trutb-trumpeters.. 1868 Lyncu 
Rivuiet cxivi. ii, He bears the plenteous living grain. 


2. Bearing or yielding abundantly; fertile, pro- 


lific, productive. Const. 2, of. , 5 

1297 R, Grouc. (Rolls) 53 In god contreie & plenti- 
uous, ¢1374 Cnaucer Zoeth. 1. metr. ii 4 The plentynos 
Autompne, 1388 Wycuir Fs, Ixiv. [Ixv.) 14 The .. valeis 
schulen be plenteuouse of wheete. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEY. (Roxb.) 
xii. srpe flum Jordan. .¢s rizt plentifousof fisch. ¢1400 Beryn 
1496 So plentivouse this world is of iniquite! 1535 Jove 


PLENTEOUSLY. 


Apot, Findale (Arb.) 37 Johu.. beyng so plentuouse in telling 
one thing 50 ofte andso many ways. 1541 Bettenpen Descr. 
At. ix.in Cron, Scot. Byjb, This firth tof Forth] is tycht 
plentuus of coclis, osteris, muschellis, selch, pellok, Pat ead 
and quhalis, 1603 Swaxs. Aleas. for AM. tiv. 43 Her plen- 
teous womhe Expresseth his full Tilth, and usbandry, 
1682 R. Burton Adiwmiradble Curios. 8 ‘The Soil plenteons of 
Corn, Cattle, Waters, and Woods, 1863 Geo. Evtor Komola 
xxi, The seasons had been plenteous in corn, 

+3. Possessing or having abundance ; abundantly 
provided or supplied; rich. Oéds. 

a130 Hamroie Psalter xi. 8 Here as helples & pore bot 
in henen as plentefous & riche. ¢xqg1 Chast. Goddes 
CAyld. 19 ¥¢ they can thenne well gader togider frute and 
herbes of vertues than shall thei be plenteuous. 1582 
W. Srarrorp Exam. Compl.i. (1876) 19 We be not so plen- 


ducted of our linings, 1643 Prvnne Sor. Power Parl u. 
§ tt hnd beene long evill ruled by evil! Officers, so that the 
Rand could not be plenteous neither with Merchandize, 
chaffer, nor riches. : 

+4. Giving abundantly; generous, liberal, boun- 
tiful, Ods. 

1377 Lanct. P. P?. B. x. 80 Ne beth plentyuons to be 
Pore as pure charite wolde. 1931 Exyot Gov. an. iv, Be 
a man neuer so valinunt, so wise, so liberal] or plentuous. 
36t7 Frercuer Valentinian v, viii, From thy plenteous 
hand divine, Let a river run with Wine. ¢ Drvypen 
Virg. Georg. i. 604 With plenteons Hand Bring Clover- 
Brass a1700 Davoen Hymn, ‘Creator Spirit, dy whose 
Aid‘ iii, Plenteous of Grace, descend from high, Rich in 
thy Sevenfold Euergy | 

+B. adv. = Phenteousny. Obs. rare. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 9504 Pesis of plates plentius mekyll. 
fbid. 12492 The grekes Vere of pepull & pouer plaintius mony. 

Plenteously (plent/osli), adv. Now chiefly 
poet. [f. prec. +-LY2.] In a plenteous manner; 
abundantly, copiously ; + bountifully. 

1340 Agee 51 Uor bet bet me eth and dryngb to-uore 
time .. Ober to plentyuousliche. ¢ 1350 IV Palerne 180 
Briddes & smale bestes wib his bow he quelles so plenteous- 
liche. ¢240a Maunogy. (Roxb.) xvii, 76 Men findez manna 
mare plentifously and hetter pan in any ober place. 1535 
Coverpair Tobitiv. 8 ¥fthou hast moch, geue plenteously. 
rg51 Turnen Herbal. Bj, This herbe groweth plentioucta 
in my lordes ee ie nt Syon. 1667 Mitton P. L. vit 
393 Each Soul living, each that crept, which plenteously 
Che waters generated by thir kindes, 1702 VACDEN sop 
at Court xin, iii, He shook bis sides, and wish'd them gone, 
Whilst pinteourly: they fed. 1855 Lynen Aronlet XVIML iii, 
So shall thy good fruits Plenteously Hang ripening for us. 

Plenteousness (plent/2snés). Now chiefly 
poet. [6 as prec. +-NEss.] The quality or con- 
dilion of being plenteous; abundance, plentifulness; 
fertility, fraitfulness, 

€ 1378 AS Pains of Hell 47 in O. &. Afise, a1a Hou dred. 
fal is hel..In be wych of wepyng is gret plentevesnes. 
¢ 1400 [see PLenteouste]. 1 CoverpaLe 2 Chron. xi, 23 
He gane them plenteousnes ‘of fode. 1638 Juntus Pasné. 
Ancients 226 Our cheerful minde..might..oifend rather in 
too much plenteousnesse. 1785 Patey Alor. Philos. (1818) 
I, 244 The Supreme Proprietor..who has filled the world 
with plenteousness. 1864 TeNxyson En. Ard. 558 Set in 
this Eden of all plenteousness. 


t+ Plenteouste. 0és. In 4 plentuuste, plen- 
teuouste, -owate, 5 plentefoste. [a. OF. plan- 
tuoussete (Godef.), f. plentivous PLENTEOUS : sec 
-Ty.) Plenteousness, plentifulness. 

@ 1349 Hameote Psalter xxxv. 9 Pai sall be drokynd of be 
plentuuste of bi hows. 1382 Wvetir Dent. xxx.9 God shal 
make thee to be plenteuous in alle the werkis of thin 
hoondis,. .in plenteuowste of thin erthe. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg, 58 Pe whiche discrasye fou schalt helpen..with 
Plentefoste (47S. 4. plenteuousnes] of gode mete. é 

Pienteth, -eythe, -i(e, eleth, obs. ff. PLenry, 

Plentethnes: see PLentiness, 

Plentiful (ple‘atiful), 2. (adv.) [f. Puexty 
$6. + -FUL.) 

1, Full of plenty; furnished with or yielding aban- 
dance ; copiously supplied; opulent. Now rare. 

1470-85 Matorv Arthur vir, xxxv. 9 Ther is plentyful 
countrey, 31536 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) aag Plenty- 
full of al ood thynges. 1622 R. Hawxins Vey. S. Sea 
(1847) 149 The Shore plentiful of Fish and good for refresh. 
ing. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 580 If it be a fee winter, it is 
commonly a more plentiful year, 1646 J. Benaricce God's 
Fury oa The ee is plentifull in avouching this truth. 
17 SHELVock Ee ‘oy. round World 294 There were Inhabi- 
tents who lived in a plentiful manner on the product of thet 
Island. 1838 Lytton 4 Zice m1, ii, Histable plentiful, but plain, 

2. Present or existlag in great plenty ; abundant, 
copious, ample. 

¢ 1810 Gesta Ron, Add. Stortesv. 439 Ye..shall 
mercy of God plentefull. 1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 
6 A fat and loose ground, which..yeeldeth also plentifullese 
and greatest fruite. 1602 Suaxs. Has. u, fi, 202 They hane 
a plentiful lacke of Wit, 1695 Woonwaep Nal. Hist, Earth 
IV. (1723) 190 A plentifull Admixture of Sulphur, rg32 
STRELE Spect. No. 79 #3, I have a plentiful Fortune. 189 

R, Wittrams in Traill Soe, Eng. ti 30 There is a plenti- 
ful sua of materials. 1898 t Aren Story of Life x. 254 
The ‘Thank yous ' we got for our pains were not as 
plentiful as blackberties [cf Plenty a. 1, quot, 2596]. 

43. Liberal, generous, profuse, lavish. Ods, 

31568 Grarton Chron, 11. 626 Which things daylie more 
and more encreased, hy his abundant liheralitie, and plenti- 
full house keeping. 1625 Bacon Ess., Expence (Arb) 117 
A Man had need, if he be Plentifull, in some kinde of Ex- 

nce, to be as Sauing againe, in some other... For he that 
ts Plentifull in Expences of pl] Kindes, will hardly be pre- 
Served from Decay. 
+B. as adv. = next. Obs. 
Vot. VII. 


fynde ys 
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1863 Hy Ar? Garden. (1574) 12 By that meanes, dothe 
the round yealde the plentifulier, 

P. eatin (plentifuli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2.] 

1. In pleutiful measure or number; abundantly, 
copiously ; in or with abundance, 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Ath.) 14 Lacha groweth 
there more plentifully then in any other countre. 2612 BiaLe 
Luke xii. 16 ‘The ground of a certaine rich man brought 
foorth plentifully (Tinoacy, Geneva, plenteously]. 2683 
Davoen Life Plutarch 30 He liv'd tho not splendidly yet 
plentifully. 1727 De Fox Syst, Magic i iv. (1840) 115'Thissort 
of wise men, of whom the age is plentifully stored at this 
time. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vii. 11. 229 Money was 


_ Plentifully contributed to build 2 meeting house for him. 


* and lentifully-watered glen, 
tious as we haue bene, the first fruits and tenthes are de- | +3. 


Comb, 1894 Il, Nisner Bush Girl's Rom, 196 A well-wooded 
With fullness of treatment or expression; 
fully, in detail, Oés. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 372 Which shal treat al 
thinges more plentifully. 1659 Pearson Crevd (1839) 161 
The second part of the argument... the Scriptures mani- 
festly and plentifully assure us. 

Plentifulness (ple‘ntifulnés),  [f. as prec. + 
-NE8S.] The state or condition of being plentiful. 

1. The condition of having or yielding abundance; 
affluence ; abundant produclivencss. Now rare. 

3537 tr. Latimer’s Serm, bef, Convec. Av, What man hath 
any thynge I praye you, but he hath receined it of his plenty- 
falnen? 1585 T. Wasuixcton tr. Micholay's Hoy. 11. Vi. 36 
Through the plentifulnesse of the yccre they do deliuer 
more. 1603 Knoutes //ist. Turks (1638) 153 To breake 
into Thessaly, with the plentifulnesse thereof to reliene 
their wants. 1798 J. Suutivan Hist, Maine 38 There is 
none which. .exceeds it in plentifulness of fish. 

2. Abundance, copiousneas, plenty. 

1555 Epen Decades 266 This sea .. poureth furth his 

lentifulnesse, 1848 Mit. Pod. Econ. 1. xii. § 9 The plenti- 

ulness of land seems to me the true explanation, 1905 
Edin, Rev, July 197 Evident from the very plentifulness of 
these remains. ahh 

Plentify (plentifoi), v. (f. Purnty + -rv.J 

tl. érans. To make plenteous; to enrich; to 
fertilize (soil). Ods. 

1955 W. Wateeman Fardls Facions u.iii. 123 Wherewith 
ther so plentifie their grounde, that thei communely receine 
two hundred busshelles fora busshell. 1605 Svivester Du 
Bartas u. iii... Abraham 1145 God his own with blessings 
plentifies, 2608R. Jonxson Seven Champions A iij bh, After 
this the land was plentified with Citties. 

2. intr. To become plentiful. dial. 

tgor Gwenxpouinr Keats Tales Dunstable Weir (Devon, 
dial) 208 Wi' the coming o' warmer weather and the plenti- 
fying o' eggs he would be hiszulf agin. 

t Plentily, adv. Obs. rare. In 4 plenteliche. 
[f. Puenty a. + -1¥ 2.) = PLentiFULyy adn, 

1340 Ayend. 10g Pe more be zaule onderuangp plenteliche 
pise pri xef bes of god. 

+Plentiness. 04s. [f. Plenty a. + -NeEss. 
Wyelif's plentethnes was either formed irreg. on 
plenteth, early form of PuENty sé. or (?)an error 
for *plentifnes.] = PLENTIFULNESS, 

1382 Wvcite Gen, xii. 30 Seven 3eres .. of greet plente .. 
whom shulen folwe othere senen jeer of as greet bareynes, 
that to forgetyng be takun al the bihynd plentethnes |v. v. 
plentenes). /éfa. 47 And plentithnes cam of the seuen seer. 
1gtz in roth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. ¥. 394 Corne or 

rayne. .shall be sold and ratiffied acording the plentines of 
the yere, 1582 Stanvnurst Eneis, etc. Ps.t. ili, Veelding 
abundant plentines Of fruict, in harvest seasoned, 

Plentious(e, -ius, obs. ff. PLENTEOUS, 

Plentith(e, -nes, obs. ff. PLENTY, PLENTINESS. 

Plentitude (plecntitizd). Erroneous form of 
PLENITUDE, influenced by PLENTY @, (Prob. in 
some cases 4 misprint.)’ 

361g T. Avams Spir. Navig. 3 A bappy and excellent 
knowledge given to the saints, and that in a wonderfull 
plentitude. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nat, (1834) 11. 22 The plenti- 
tude of the universe. 2824 Scorr Redgauntlet ch. i, They 
were met..hy.. Peter Peebles, in his usual plentitude of wig 
and celsitude of hat. 

+ Plentive, c. 04s. rare. In 4 plentyue. 
(a. OF. plentif, -tive adj., plentiful, f plenté PLENTY: 
see -IVE.] Yielding abundance, fertile. 

¢ 3330 R. Brunne Chron, lace (Rolls) 6444, Y ne sey nere 
+A fairer lond, ne more plentyue. 

Plentivos, -ivous‘e, -ues, 
etc., obs. ff. PLenreous, 

Plentuuste, variant of PLeNTEoustE Oés. 

Plent. (ple-nti), sd. (a., adv.) Forms: see 
below. [ME. plented, plenteth, plenté, a, OF. 
plentet (rath c. in Oxf. Ps.), plented, plenté, -teit, 


uis, -uous(e, 


nom. -éez, pleynte, mod.F, dial. plenté, pleinté:— | 


L. plinitit-em fullness, f. Plén-us fall: see -Ty.] 
A, Illustration of Forms. 
a. 3 plented, 4-6 plenteth, 4-7 -ith, 5 -eythe, 
pleintith, 6 plentieth. f. 4 plentez, -es. 
¢1250 Gen. & Ex, 3709 Des .xii. Sider hem hanen bro3t Of 
Be plented de god Sor gaf. 13.. Cursor Af, 1359 (Cott.) 
uen be plentez [Farr/. plentes] sal cum o time. r 
Wyreir Gen. xli, 31 To spille the greetnes of plentithe. 
crqz0 Chron. Vitod. oxxx, Plenteythe of fysshe. 1462 
Plenteth [see B. ah 1464 Rolls of Parit.V. 511/1 Shewyng 
unto hym. .the pleintith of his good Lordship. re4a Uoatt 
Erasni. Apoph. x8, Yet ye haue holes plentieth in your 
eares. rggs Plenteth; a 1603 Plentith {see B. J. 2}. 
7: 3-6 plonte, 4-6 -ee, 5-7 -ie, 6 -i, -ye, 5- -y. 
ars Ancr. R. 194 Plente of worldliche binges. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv, 63 Grete plentee of wylde bestes. 
£1440 Anc, Cookery in Honseh, Ord. (1799) 440 Put therto 


| 


PLENTY. 
gode plentie of pynes. 1483 Cath. Angi. 283/a Plent 
aed sites Lo, Beeners Avot Nl ‘They hel 


1545 I. as) 
wynes todrynke plentye. isso J. Coxe Aug. & Fr. Heralds 
iit, (1877) 57 Fraunce hath of them plente. 1573 G. agvay 
Letter-64, 9 Plentito furnish upa trim traged.. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 228 Plentie..must have a meane. 

5, Sc. 4-6 pleynte, plaintic, playntie. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii, (Machor) 1488 Pai wane 
froyt of land se..in gret pleynte. t500-z0 Dunnag 
Poems xxxiv. 93 Fair claithis and gold plrintie. x14 
Barcray Cyt, & Uplondyshm. (Pe: Soc.) 8 Some mau 
hath pleynte of cunnynge. arsso #reiris of Rerwik 369 
in Dundar's Poens (S.T. 8.) 297 And 3e sal! hnif playntie. 

B. Signification. Tse 

1. The state of nbonnding or being in nbundance ; 
plentifulness, abmndance, /1 plenty: plentifal, 
abundant; in abundance, plentifully, abundantly. 
xs [see A. a). rggr Temxer fleriai i. Dij, Camo- 
myle groweth..in mooste plenty of al, in hunsley hethe. 
t600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa ul 140 Onix-stones.. are 
brought hither in grent plentie. 1622 MisseLpEN Free 
Trade (1623) 117 By reason of the plenty of money. 
W. Woon Mew Eng. ee (1865) 107 In the Summer.. 
when Lobsters be in their plentyand prime. 1786 H. Tooke 
f'nrley 68 Vhey labhreviations] have been introduced, in 
different plenty, and more or less happily, in all Languages. 
1852 Miss Voxce Cameos II, xxix, 307 Compliments passed 
in plenty. 

tb. The slate of having abundance. Ods. rare. 

e1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 230/402 Heore procratour to hem 

cam, and was euere in plente, he brouzte heom mete and 
drinke inou3, as he hadde er i-do. 
to. Liberality. O45. rare. 

cmt Sir Cleges 24 Wis mete was fre to euery man, That 
wold com and vesite hym than: He was full of plente. 

td. Kull or complete statc ; fullness, complete- 
ness, perfection; = FuLLNESss 2b, 3. Ods. 

33.. [see A.B) 2374 Cuaucer Bocth, v. pr. vi. 135 
(Camb, MS.) Of the whiche lyfit ne myhte mat enbrace the 
plente in dwellynge. 1382 Wycutr ?s. xxiii. Off the Lord 
is the erthe, and the plente of it. c1q00 Afod. Lall, 30 He 
holdip not pe plente ne pe perfeccoun pat fallip to his con- 
secracoun, 

@. In proverbial phrases. 

€2449 Pecock Kepr. 184 Experience wole weel schewe 
that plente is no deinte, and ouermyche homelines with a 
thing gendrith dispising woward the same thing. 1533 

SELLENDEN Liey wii. (S.T.S.) 1. 241 Plente generis con- 
temptioun. 1542 Recoror Gr. Artes B ij, Plentie is no 
deintic, as the common saicyng is. 2600 HotLano Lieyu. 
i. 88 But plentie, as the manner is, soone caused lothing. 

2. A fnll or abundant supply ; as much as one 
could desire; a large quantity or number; abun- 
dance of something, 

@ tkas{sce A. y]. 1497 R. Grove. (Rolls) 139 In be contrey 
of kanterbury mest plente of fiss is. 1388 Wyeur Acie 
xxii. 6 At myddai sudeynli fro heuene a greet plente of lizt 
schoon aboule me, c1400 Destr. 7'roy 3433 Gret plenty of 
pepull,—all the place full. 1555 Bonner Homilies 2 That 
multitude and plenteth of preachers. a 1603 I. CartwriGnt 
Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 725 By this plentith and over- 
flow of Gods blessings. 1632 aa Trav, v. 184 Scarcity 
of water, and too much plenty of scorching heate. 1756 T. 
in Connofsseur No. 105 » 3 He was in a fine open country 
with plenty of foxes. 1857 Maurice Fp. St. John iis A 
treatise containing plenty of errors. 1885 Farcus Stings 
§ Arrows 192 We were in plenty of time. : 

b. with a: an abundance of). Now chiefly 7. S. 

1627-77 Fettnam Resolves i. xi. 17 If ener I should wish 
a plenty; it should be for my friends, not me. 1628 Foro 
Lover's Mel, ut, ii, That freedom Which heaven hath with 
a plenty made you rich in. 1726 SHEeLvocKe Voy. round 
World 401 This soil produces a plenty of wood. 1787 
M. Cutter in Lge, etc. (1888) I. 274 The river, where 
a plenty of several kinds of fish may be caught. 1849 
Loncr. Kavanagh 71 Remember to let it have a plenty of 
gravel in the bottom of its cage. 1865 ‘THackenay New. 
conres xxvi, A plenty of smoke was delivered from the 
council of three. 1857 Wintney Life Lang. vii. 135. 

¢e. Following n sb. Now rare. Cf IL. 1b. 

13.. Corer de L, 1488 Styward,.. Bye us vessel gret plenté, 
Dysschys, cuppys and sawsers [etc ¢ 2420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 16 Santa with sugur grete plenté. 1600 J. Pory 
tr, Leo's Africa v1. 370 They haue goates great plentie. 
3841 Scot. Let, in Catlin NM. Amer, ind. (1844) 1. iv, 25 
There are cattle a plenty on that spot {cf. b nbove). 


3. Abundance of the necessaries and comforts of 
life; a conditlon of general abundance; a time of 


abundance. Horn of plenty = CORNUCOPIA. 
1377 Laxci. P. Pl. B. vt. 165 Worth neuere plente amonge 
poeple ber-while my plow liggeth. 1393 /é/d.C. xvitt. 93 
her sholde be plente and = Perpetuel for euere. ¢ 1430 
Lyne. Jfin. Poems {Percy Soc.) 6 To regne in Pees, plente, 
and plesaunce, ¢ 1586, 2707, ete. Horn of plenty [see Horn 
3b. 12h} 31601 Sir W. Cornwatuis £ss, 1. xIvili. (2631) 305 
Profit is divided into the obtaining and plentie. 1750 
Grav Evegy 63 To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 2818 
Byron Ck, Har, w. xlviii, Plenty leaps To laughing life, 
with her redundant horn. 18553 Macautay //fs?. Eng. xvi. 
III. 680 Here, therefore, was a plenty unknown in any other 
part of Munster. 7 ss " 
tb. concr. in p/. Things that constitute ‘plenty’; 
the necessaries and comforts of life; provisions; 


possessions. Ods. 

1599 Suaks. Hen, V,v. ti. 35 Peace, Deare Nourse of Arts, 
Plentyes, and ioyfutt Births. 1614 C, Baoour Epithad. 
Dinner, The board being spread, furnisht with various 
plenties. 1671 Bamaow Serm. Ps. cxii. 9 Whs. 1687 I. 456 
Can we with any content taste our dainties, or view our 

tenties, while the poor man stands in sight pining with 

monger? 1723 Dx. Wuarton Trwe Briton No. 52 11. 456 
The exuberant Plenties of a most beneficent Climate. 

4. atirié. and Comd., as plenty-monger, plenty 
price (cf. famine price); plenty-scanting Ta 
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PLENUM. 


Nasne Carist's 7. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 215 Great 
art thon to await, for wanton 
disgnising thy selfe against kind. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 
6 Plentymongers (that wanton away their own or Husbands 

foneys). 1681 T. Joroan London's Foy 12 My Name 
Fruetifera, The Plenty-Governess of India. 1860 Gen. P. 
Tuompson Audi Adz. 11], cxxix. 88 That corn merchants in 


a famine ought to sell their corn at plenty price. 


IL. adj. or quasi-aqj. [app. an idiomatic use of 
the sb.] ; 

1. Existing or present in ample quantity or num- 

ber; in plenty, in abandance ; abundant, plentiful, 


numerous. Now chiefly co/og. a. In predicate. 

1300 Cursor AF, 23460 (Cott.) Ail operkin blisses pat mai 
be, a pire in pe sal be plente. 1440 fpomisydon 1364 
There lordis were grete and plente, 1g25 Ln. Beanras 
Froiss. UL cxxvi. [cxxii] 357 At this siege euery thynge 
was plenty. 1577 Noatuszookr Dicing (1843) 23 As for 
sermons, they are not daintie, but very plentie. 1596 Suaks. 
1 Hen, LV, 11. iv. 265 1f Reasons were as plentie as Black- 
berries, 1 would giue no man a Reason vpon compulsion. 
1656 H. Pinus Purch. Patt. (1676) 6 Where money is 

fenty, and land scarce. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 100 
Where they conld not find such, for they were not very 
plenty. 1803 Svp. Situ Wés. (1850) 32 In the one, land is 
scarce, und men plenty; in the other, men are scarce, and 
land is plenty. 1847 Le Faxu 7. O'Brien 84 Wherever 
kicks and cuffs are plentiest. 1870 LoweLL Study Vind. 
(1886) 22 Poets woul be plentier. ; 

b. Following a sb.: = In plenty, in large quan- 
tity. Obs. exe. dial. Cf. 1.2 ¢. 

13.. Cursor AZ, 4811 (Cott.) Bot qnen pai sagh pat corn 
plente, Bliper men moght neuer be. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur 
vii. xxvi. 253 Gold and sylner plente to spend. 1500-20 
[see A. 8). 1542 [see A.a]. 1614 Jackson Creed mi. xvi. 
$7 The meanest handmaid .. had infallible pledges plenty 
of his extraordinary calling. 1818 Bzntnam Ch. Eng. 
Catech. 420 Who has conies plenty to dispose of cheap. 

oc, Preceding a sb. = plenty of (1. 2). dial. 

1878 Stevenson Jnland Voy. 8 Although there are plenty 
other ideals that I should prefer. Afod. Sc. There were 
plenty folk ready to help. I know of plenty places to go to. 

+2. Characterized by or having abundance ; 
abundantly supplied. Oéds. rare. 

1570 Henry's Wallace vist. 990 note, Schir, be ye gydyt 
be me, The bowndandest [v.7. plentiest] part off Ingland ye 
sall se. 1583 Stusses Amaé, A dbus. ut. (1882) 4 Is this country 
fruitfull, and plenty of all things, or barren, and emptie? 

IIL. quasi-adv. Abundantly. cod/og. 

1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ, HE 331 A leaden collar for 
the stick, with the hole in the collar plenty large enongh. 
1884 H. Cottincwoop Under Meteor Pe) They're plenty 
large enongh. (Common, collog. thronghont Gt. Britain ; 
also in U. S. See Eng. Dial. Dict.] 

Plentyfous, -y(o)us, -yvous(e, -yvows, 
obs. ff, PLENTEOUS. 

| Plenum (pliZndm). [L., neut. of p/Znus adj. 
full (sc. sfatitem space): cf. vacuum empty (space). ] 

1. Physics. A space completely filled with matter ; 
spec. the whole of space regarded as heing so filled; 
opposed to Vacuum. 

1678 Cupwoatu /niel/. Syst. 1. i. 9 Leucippus and_his 
Companion Democritus make the frst Principles of all 
things to be Plenum: and Vacuum (Body and Space), 1734 
Let. fr, Layman (ed. 2) 7 A Government can't rightfully 
restrain a Man's professing the Belief of a Vacuum or 
a Plenunt. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyed. s.v., The Cartesians 
adhere firmly to the doctrine of an absolute plenum. 1947 
FRANKLIN Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 191 Here we have a bottle 
containing at the same time a A/eusw1 of electrical fire, and 
a vacuum of the same fire. 1822 R, Hari Serm, Wks. 1833 
V1. x3 In a perfect plenum, motion would be Rraeeiniel 
1887 Encycl, Brit, XXII. 565/1 From the astronomers 
the Stoics borrowed their picture of the universe,—a plenum 
in the form of a series of layers or concentric rings, first, 
the elements, then the planetary and stellar spheres, massed 
round the earth as centre. 

b. transf. A condition of fullness; a full place. 

1795 Souruev Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 6 This..was followed 
hy some excellent chocolate, and { soon established a ple- 
num in my system. 1878 Gro. Exiot Coll, Breakf. P. 117 
An ache, a need That spaceless stays where sharp analysis 
Has shown a plenum filled without it. 

2. A full assembly; a meeting of a legislative 
body, conference, association, etc., at which all the 
members are expected to be present; tin Sweden, 
a meetiag of one of the legislative chambers (ods.), 

1772 Town § Country Mag. 50 Stokholm Dec, 6 In the 
plenum held yesterday, the inferior orders made no altera- 
tion in the resolution they had taken of adopting the royal 
Eprlation with the projected changes. 1772 Hartford 
Aferc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 3/3 The Marshal of the Diet opened 
the Plenum of the No ility, with a long panegyric npon the 
King, 1885 Lo. Lorrus in Pall Mall G. 6 May 2/1 All 
colonial qnestions in common to the empire wonld be dis- 
cussed by the Plenum, hut would have to be sanctioned by 


1593 Z on 
plenty-scanting calamities, 


the Imperial Parliament before receiving the Queen’s sanc- - 


tion. 1899 Daily News 12 June 9/t Germany... will.. 
only give her final decision when the Pauncefote scheme 
with the inevitable amendments, comes before the plenum. 

3. attrib., as plenum method, system, a system of 
artificial ventilation in which fresh air, forced into the 
building to be ventilated, drives out the vitiated air, 

1888 J. A. Ewine in Encyel, Brit. XXIV. 160/2 A hroad 
distinction eae be drawn between what are sometimes called. 
vacuum and plenum methods of artificial ventilation. 903 
Architect 24 Apr. 276/2 The ventilation of the hospital was 
secured by natnra}, as opposed to artificial, means, such as 
that usually called the Plennm system. 

Pleny-: see PLENI-. 


Pleny(e, -yie, -3ie, obs. Sc, ff. Phain v.; hence 
Plenyhand, plenjeand /7. ZA/e.: see PLAINAND, 
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Plenyie, plen3ie, sd. Sc. [f. plenzie, Sc. form 
of Puain v.] Complaining, grumbling. 

1819 W. TENNANT pig, Storne'd (1827) 10 He spak, 
and instant a’ the senzie Did ratifie it without plenzic, 

Pleo, obs. erron, form of PiLav. 

Pleochroic (plijokravik), 2. Cryst. [f. pleo-, 
Pieio- + Gr. yp&s complexion, colour, -xpo-os 
coloured + -1c: cf. Dicurotic.] Showing different 
colours when viewed in two or in three different 
directions (dichroic ot trichroic), as certain double- 
refracting crystals. So Pleochroism ( léig"- 
kro,iz’m), the quality of thus exhibiting different 
colours; dichroism or trichroism ; Pleochroitic 
(-kro,irtik) a. [irreg., after dendritic, etc.], of or 
pertaining to pleochroism; Pleochromartic a. 
[see CHRomaTic] = piochrotc; Pleochro‘matism 
= pleochroisnt; Pleochroous (plie*kroyas) a. = 
pleochroie. 

31864 WeusteE, *Pieochroic. 1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 212 
Epidote. .. Var. .3. Withamite. Carmine-red to straw-yellow: 
strongly pleochroic; the colour as seen through in one 
direction, deep crimson, in another transverse, straw-yellow. 
1894 Naturalist 68 Pleochroic haloes, surrounding minute 
zircon crystals, are seen in both micas. 1857 WHewett 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (ed. 3) V1. 542 Experiments on the 
*pleochroism of minerals, 1886 Bus/der 24 Apr., Dichroism, 
or pleochroism, practically never occurs in crystals helonging 
tothe cubic system. 1879 Rutiry Stud, Rocks vii. 58 Deter- 
mining the position of the *pleochroitic maxima, 1864 Wes- 
stER, *Pieochromatic..* Pleochromatism.. * Pleochroous. 

Pleodont (pl-édgnt), a. (sb.) Zool. [f. Gr. wAéos, 
-os full+d5ovs, d30vr- tooth.] Solid-toothed, as 
certaia lizards: opp. to calodont. bb. sb. A solid- 
toothed lizard. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVISI. 252/21, The Pleodonts are 
divided intotwo..groups: the first with 1 compressed tail.. 
as in the Crocodiles ; the other with the tail perfectly conical. 

Pleoi, obs. form of Pray. 

Pleomastia, -mazia: sce PLEIO-. 

Pleomorphic (plijempsfk), a. [f pieo-, 
PLEIO- + Gr. poppy form +-1¢c.] Having more than 
one form: (a) #o/., exhibiting different forms at 
different stages of the life-history, as certain bacteria 
and parasitic fungi; pleiomorphic; (4) Chem. and 
Ain, crystalliziag in two or more fundamentally 
different forms; polymorphic. So Pleomo'rphism, 
the fact or condition of thus exhibiting a plurality 
of forms: (a) = pleiomorphism ; (4) = polymor- 
phism ; Pleomo‘rphist, an advocate of a theory of 
pleomorphism ; Pleomo‘rphons a. =pleomorphic; 
Pleomorphy = Jleomorphism. 

1886 E. R. Lankestzr in Mature 4 Mar. 413/2,1 gave the 
name Bacterium rubescens to this *pleomorphic, or, as 
1 termed it, ‘ Protean’, species. 1864 WEssTER, *PJeowmtor- 
pkisin, the property of crystallizing under two or more 
distinct fundamental forms,. .said of various substances, as 
carbon, which occurs in octahedral and related forms in 
the diamond, and in hexagonal prisms in graphite. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 86 Upon this depends the so- 
called pleomorphism. 1884 ature 4 Sept. 433/2 The then 
recent discoveries of Pleomorphism and the reproductive 
organs..were leading mycologists to suspect that a repro- 
ductive process exists in the case of all the higher Fungi. 
1887 Athenzum 6 Ang. 184/3 When De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of hetercecism. .it is 
not astonishing that many saw in this the way to crown the 
wildest conjectures of the *pleomorphists of the day. 1864 
Weaster, *Pleonmorphous, having he roperty of pleomor- 
phism. 188a Vines Sacks’ Bot. 232 The erroneous theory 
of so-called *Pleomorphy among Fungi was the result of 
a defective perception of the true nature of the different 
kinds of reproductive organs on which the common name of 
Spore had been bestowed. 

|Pleon? (plign). Zoo’, [Arbitrarily f. Gr. 
nAéwv, pr. pple. of mAciv to swim, sail ; cf. PEREION.] 
A name for the abdomen in Crustacea, as bearing 
the swimming limhs (see Puzorop). Also applied 
by Owen to the tail-spine or telson in the king- 
crab, etc., considered as representing the abdomen. 

1855 C. Spence Bate in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1856) 27 Abdo- 
minal segments (or pleon). (Vote), From mAéw, navigo: pleon, 
part which sapports the swimming legs. x OweEn Anat. 
King Crab 9'The tail-spine (‘pleon’ and ‘ telson’..) nearly 
equals in length the two antecedent divisions. /did. 44 In 
the development of Limzl:es, the pleon or tail-spine (=pygi- 
dium) was the last toappear. 1888 Challenger Rep, XXX. 
1. 652 The feeble structure of the mouth-organs and of the 
after-part of the pleon. 

Hence Ple‘onal, Ple‘onio aa/s., pertaining to the 
pleon (ia qnots. the telson of the king-crah), 

1873 Owen Anat. King Crad 26 The posterior or ‘pleonic’ 
artery. .has more definite tunics and holds a longer course. 
fbid, 48 Pleonic plexus..Pleonic artery..Pleonal nerve, or 
continuation of neural cord. 

Pleon? (plign). Bot, [a. Gr. maéov, -an, 
neuter of mA¢os, -ws full: cf. L. Puenus.] A term 
proposed by Nageli for an aggregate of molecules 
which cannot _be increased or diminished in size, 
without changing its chemical natnre. 

3882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 664 note 1 It will be noted that the 
Atom, Molecule, and Pleon are chemical ideas, whereas the 
Micella and Micellar Aggregate are pnrely physical, 1885 
GoopaLEe Patel, Bot. (1892) 212 The terminology now 
proposed by Nageli applies the word #/con to those aggre- 
gates of molecules which cannot be increased or diminished 
without changing their chemical nature. 
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PLEONASTICALLY. 


Pleonasm (plZénzz’m). Formerly in Lat. 
form pleona‘smus. fact L, pleonasmus (Mart.), 
a. Gr. mAcovacpéds, f. wAcova ew to be superfluous 
or redundant, also in Gram. to add superfluously, 
f. mAéov more, compar. of woAd much, Cf. F. 
pléonasme (1613).] 

1. Gram. and Rhet. The use of more words in 
a sentence than are neccssary to express the mean- 
ing; redundancy of expression (either as a faalt of 
style, or as a figure purposely used for special force 
or clearness); with @ and #2, an instance of this, 
or the superfluous word or phrase itself. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 82 Péeonasmus, 
where, with words seeming superfluous, we doe increase our 
reasons, as thus, With these“eares I heard him s e it. 
1589 Purtennam Eng. Poesie 11. xxii. (Arb.) 264 The first 
surplusage the Greekes call P/eonasnius, | call him (too full 
speech) and is no great fanit. 16r0 Heatey St. Aug. Citie 
of God (1620) x5 Some thinke the preposition emi to be here 
a Pleonasme..and that oxozos and émioxomos is all one, 
162r Buaton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 12, 1 require 
a favourable censure of all faults omitted, harsh composi- 
tions, pleonasms of words, tantological repetitions, &c. 1682 
R. Witne Surv. Heavens 28, 1 take it to be a Pleonasm, a 
Figure frequently used in Scripture. 1741 WannurTon 
Div. Legat. 11, 556 The genins of the Hebrew tongue, 
which so much delights in pleonasms. 1860 Gen. P. Tuomr> 
son Audi Alt. V1. cxiv. 45 What the energetic pleonasm of 
our ancestors denominated ‘a false lie’. 


+b. Gran. The addition of a superfluous (or 
apparently superfluous) letter or syllable to a word, 


Obs. rare. 

1678 Puitties (ed. 4), Pleonasm, in Grammar it is the 
adding of a Letter or Syllable, either to the beginning of 
a word, and is then called Prosthesis, or to the middle, and 
is then called Epenthesis, or to the end, and is then called 
Paragoge. 1763 Swinton in PAi/. Trans. LIV. 131 A 
pleonasmns or redundancy of 2 having not been antiently 
uncommon. 

2. gen. Superfluity, redundancy, excess; some- 
thing superfluous or redundant. In mod. use only 


fig. from 1. 

1617 Purcnas Pilgrimage (ed. 3) 609 If it come short of the 
Turke in Geometricall dimension of ground, it is with a 

‘eat pleonasme supelved by the fertilitie of his Soyle, and 
in the vnion of all his Territories. 1673 /ndudgence not to 
be Refused 3 \t is but a pleonasme or overflow of that great 
kindness. 1836-7 Six W. Hamitton Afetafh. (1877) 1. xix. 
369 This hypothesis is not only a psychological solecism, it 
is, likewise, a peychalogic pleonasm ; it is at once illegiti- 
mate and superflnons. 1855 Miss Conse /ninit. Mor. 19 
This great school of souls would be a superfluity, a pleo- 
nasm in creation.  . 

b. Anat. and Path. A growth or formation in 
excess of the normal, in size or number of parts. 

3858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Pleonasmus, Med. Pathol, 
Physiol., term for a faulty formation, with a stronger 
growth, or an over-number or over-quantity of parts: a 
pleonasm. (1895 Syd. Soc. Lew., Pleonasmus.) 

+ Pleona-smie, a. Obs. rare. [ad. ¥. pléonas- 
migue (Cotgr.), f. pionasme: see -1¢.] 

1656 BLount GZ, Pieonasmick, superfiuous, redundant. 


So + Pleona’smical a. 
@ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais ut, xxviii, Pleonasmical fool. 


Pleonast (plidnest). rare’. [f. Gr. type 
*nAcovactHs, agent-n. f, mAcovd Ce ; see PLEONASM.] 


One who uses pleoaasm. 

1863 Reaoe Hard Cash Jl. xxy.120 The mellifiuons 
pleonast..oiling his paradox with fresh polysyllables, to 
make it slip into the Banker's narrow understanding. 


’ Pleonaste (plZdnzst). AZiz. Also pleonast. 
[a. F. pionaste (Haiiy 1801), ad. Gr. mAcovacrds 
abundant, f. rAcovaCeav; see PLEONASM.] A synonym 


of CEYLONITE, a variety of spinel. 

(From the multitude of faces of the crystal, each solid 
angle of the octahedron being often replaced by four faces.) 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. 1. 79 ‘The ceylanite of La 
Metherie or pleonast of Haily. 1831 Brewster Optics xvi. 
139 Black pleonaste and obsidian afford examples of solid 
substances which nbsorb all the colours of the spectrum 
proportionally. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 34a The almost hlack 
pleonaste. .is used sometimes for mourning jewellery. 


Pleonastic (plijdaz-stik), a. [f. Gr. type 
*qreovactix-bs, f, wAeovaot-ds: see prec. So F. 
pléonastique.| Gram, Characterized by pleonasm ; 
using more words than are necessary (as a sentence, 
a speaker, or writer) ; constituting pleonasm, super- 


fluous, reduadant (as a word or phrase). 

1778 Be. Lowrn Transl. [saiak (ed. 12) Notes 390 A 
pleonastic pronoun. 1797 Afonthly Mag. 11]. 11 My..not; 
after verbs of contradicting, or denying, it is pleonastic. 
1879 Faarar St. Paul 1, s19 note, A mere pleonastic phrase 
for ‘in the direction of the sea’, , 

b. gen. or fig. Done to excess or superfluity. 

3876 E. Mettor Priesth. iv. 164 If .. the priests who both 
eat the wafer and drink the cup have not two full and perfect 
sacraments. .if they have and derive any benefit from such 
a pleonastic sacrament. 1894 A. BiareLt X£ss, xvi. 177 His 
bon4-fide character ., has been roughly condemned as pleo- 
nastic, 

So + Pleona’stical a, =prec.; Pleona‘stically 
adv., in a pleonastic manner, with pleonasm. 

1653 AsnweL. Fides A fost. 17 They esteemed it essential 
to these, but pleonasticall unto those. 1657 J. Sssrn Adys?. 
Rhet. 187, x Joh. 1. 1, We have seen with our eyes... [hese 
Pleonastical ‘inculcations are not vain, but serve to work 
things the better pon our hard hearts. 1725 BrackwaLt 
Sacr, Classics (1727) 1. 142 The noblest classics use this par- 


PLEONECTIC. 


ticle pleonastically. 1882.5/. Yamres's Gaz. 1 Apr. 11 People 
who are ignorant of A ae old word ‘mere ' have taken to 
talking pleonastically of Windermere c. 

Pleonectic (plijdnektik), a. fad. Gr. mAco- 
vextix-ds disposed to take too much, greedy, f. 
mdcovéxtys one who has or claims more than his 
share, f. wA€ay more + xe to have.] Of or per- 
taining to p/eonexia; covetous, greedy, grasping. 

1898 in Mavnz Zxfos. Lex, 1882 Pall Mall G.15 Sept. 3 
The pleonectic spirit which prompted this practice will no 
doubt be chastened into greater accordance with the prin- 
ciples of distributive justice. 
| Pleonexia (plijéneksid). [n. Gr. Acavefia 
greed, assumption, f. as wAcavéxrys: see prec.] 
Covelonsness, avarice, greed. 

3858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Pleonexia, term for greediness, 
grasping selfishness, overbearing temper or arrogance, re- 

arded as mental disease. 1892 Darly News 4 Nov. 5/3 
Competitive, grasping fellows, cursed with the vice of pleo- 
nexia, of wanting more than their share, 

Pleopod (plfped). Zool. [f. as Puron! + 
Gr. savs, 705- foot.] One of the swimming limbs 
attached to the /eon or abdomen in Crustacea: 
see PLyon}, Also Pleopodite (plip*pddait}. Cf. 
peretopod, -podite, s, v. PEREION. 

r855 C. Srexce Bate in Aep. Brit. Assoc. (1856) 38 Pleo- 
pods or swimming feet are attached to..the pleon. 1877 
Euncyel. Brit. V1. 635/a The next six somites bear each a 
pair of swimming-feet (or A/cofodites), 1893 STEBBING 
Crustacea iv. 45 ‘he first five of these segments frequently 
have appendages that are really natatory and may properly 
be called pleopods, swimming-feet. 

Pleowe, pleo3e, obs. forms of PLay sd, and uv. 

Pleresye, obs. form of PLeurisy. 

| Pleroma (plirdu-mii), [a. Gr. wAnpapa that 
which fills, 1 complement, f. tAnpaty to make full, 
f. aAnpns fall.) 

1. Fullness, plenitude; a. in Gnostic theology, 
The spiritual universe as the abode of God and of 
the totality of the Divine powers and emanations. 

1765 Macuaine tr. Afoshetm'’s Eccl, Hist. i. . 1b Ve (184: 
62/2 He placed in the f/eroma (so the Gnostics called the 
habitation of the Deity) thirty wons. 1831-3 E. Buaton 
Eect. fist, iti. (1845) 58 One of these tater emanations 
passed the boundaries of the Pleroma, which was the abode 
of the Deity, and there coming in contact with matter 
created the world. 187§ Licntroot Come. Col. (1885) 100 
For this totality [of the Divine powers] Gnostic teachers 
had a technical term, the péeroma or plenitude. 

b. Used in reference to Colossians ii. 9, where 
the Eng. versions from 1388 have ‘ fullness’ : 

"Ore ev ainp xarowel mav rd mAypwna ms Gedrn Tos owe 
tixms: Wyclif 1388, ‘For in hym dwellith bodilich al the 
fulnesse (1382 al plente, //g. plenitudo] of the Godhed ', 

3875 Licutroot Comm. Col, 329 The ideal church is the 
leroma of Christ, and the militant church must strive to 

come the pleroma, 1883 Scnarr fist. Ch. II. xin xev. 
777 The pleroma of the Godhead resides in Christ cor- 
poreally: so the pleroma of Christ, the plenitude of his 
graces and energies, resides in the church as his body. 

2. Bot, = PLEROME, rare, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc Lex. ne 

Hence Pleromatio (plisrome'tik) @., pertaining 
to the pleroma. 

1858 Mayne xpos. Lex. 977/a The pleromatic kingdom 
was the name given by Stockenstrand to the whole powers 
which animate the world and the stars which fill the celestial 
space. 1879 Scuarr Person of Christ 56 The completeness 
omc fulness of the moral and religious character of 
eHrist, 

Plerome (plicroum). Bo/. [nd. Ger. plerom 
(Hanstein 1868), ad. Gr. mAqpwpa x filling: see 
prec.] The innermost layer of the primary tissue 
or meristem at 1 growing-point, which develops 
into the fibrovascular tissue, or into this and the 
pith. (Cf, DeRmatocEy, PERIBLEM.) 

1895 Bexnett & Dvez Sachs’ Bot. 127 Uf no pith is formed, 
as in many roots and some shoots.., the whole of the 
plerome is developed into procamhium. 1884 Bowra & 
Scorr Je Bary's Phaner. 7 As Hanstein has shown, the 
young embryo of the Angiospermous Phanerogams sepa- 
rates, while still consisting of few eels tite thes layers, 
Or groups of cells, which differ in their arrangement an 
direction of division ; these were termed by their discoverer, 
Dermatogen, Periblem, and Plerome. 

b. atirib., as plerome-body, -cylinder, -sheath. 

1882 Vixes Sachs’ Bot. 166 The origin of lateral roots in 
a mother-root is always on the outside of its axial fihro- 
vascular or plerome-cylinder. /dfd. 157 These mother-cells 
of the fateral roots lie in the plerome-sheath, 

Pleromorph (plisrompif), Afin. [mod. f. 
Gr. mAnpys, tAnpo- full + poppy form : introduced 
(in Ger.) by A. Kenngott 1859.} A form pro- 
duced by the filling of a cavity left by the removal 
of a crystal with another mineral substance. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1906 H. A. Mieas Let. to Editor, A 
Pleromorph is 3 natural cast of a crystal in some other 
mineral substance, 

Plerophory (plitp:fori). Now rare. [ad. Gr. 
wAnpopopia (Heb. vi. 11, x. 22, etc.) fullness of 
assurance, f. *nAnpopdpos bringing satisfaetion, f. 
wAnpys full, satished + -pdpos bearing; cf. mAnpo- 
Pepe to bring full measure, satisfy fully.) Full 
assurance or certainty, (Common in 17th ¢. in 
theological use.) 

1605 A. Wotton Answ. Pop. Articles go Not one of many 
thousands attaines to that plerophorie or full perswasion, 
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1647 Taarr Comm. 1 Tim. iti 13 The peace of a good 
conscience, and the plerophoryof faith. 1745 WesLev Aasw. 
Ch, 22 The other is, such 2 Plerophory or full Assurance 
that 1 am forgiven, and so clear a Perception, that Christ 
abideth in me; as utterly excludes all Doubt and Fear. 
1893 F. Hatr in Vation (N. Y.) 13 Apr. a75/a To forbear, 
in some measure, that plerophory of cocksureness with 
which he habitually dogmatizes. 

Plerotic (plitptik), a. Afed. rare—9, [ad, Gr. 
wAnparix-és filling up (Dioscorides), f. rAnpoty to 
fill.] Waving the property of snpplying or re- 
storing lost flesh or tissue. 

1858 Mavne Exfos. Lex., Plerosts, old term for repletion 
and refection,.. used by Hippocrates... Pleroticus, applied 
to medicines...of or belonging to Plerosis : plerotic. 

Ples, plese, Plesance, -aunce, Plesant, 
-aunt, Pleser(e, etc. obs. ff, PLEasE, PLEASANCE, 
PLEASANT, PLEASURE, 

Plesh, obs. or dial. f. PLAsH, PLEacn. 

Plesiaster (plisie'sto:). Zoo/, [f. PLesto- + 
AsTER.] In sponges, A form of spicule with a 
very short straight axis: see quot. 

1888 Soutas in Challenger Rep. XXV. E {xiii, The plesi- 
asters are always much larger when fully grown than the 
metasters,..and the metasters are larger than the spirasters ; 
the three forms present a perfect gradational series. 

Plesier, obs. form of PLEASURE. 

Plesio-, comb. form from Gr. Anai-os near, 
used in scientific terminology. 

Plesiomorphous (plisiomp3fas), a Cryst. 

f, PLESIO- + Gr. poppy form + -ous.] Very near 
in form; crystallizing in forms closely resembling 
bnt not identical with each other. So Pleaio- 
mo‘rphio a. in same sense; Pleaiomo‘rphism, 
the fact or condition of being plesiomorphous. 

1837 Wrewetr ffist, fuduct. Sc. 1. 222 It has since 
been proposed to call such groups plesiomorphous. 1845 
N. Brit. Rev. UW. 314 Vhe term plesiomorphous (nearly 
of the same shape) is generally substituted. /d/d., Plesio- 
morphism serves to remove the difficulties. 1850 Davseny 
Atom, The, vi. (ed. 2) 175 1t has been proposed to employ 
the term Alesfomorphism, where the resemblance between 
two bodies in external form is not regarded as complete. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Plesiomorphic, same as plesiomorphons. 

li Plesiosaurus (plisiosO'ris). Pa/eont. PI. -i. 
[mod.L. generic name (Conybeare 1821) f. PLES10- 
+ Gr. cavpos lizard: see quot. 1825.) A genus of 
extinct marine reptiles, having a long neck, a small 
head, a short tail, and four large paddles; from 
the Lias and neighbouring formations, 


1825 W. D. Convarare in Philos. Mag. LXV. 420 The 


name | have originally (in 18a:] given to this animal, P/e- 
siosaurus (approximate to the Saurians), may appear rather 
vague in thts state of our knowledge. 1833 Sik C. Bett 
Hand (1834) 113 The ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus .. in- 
habited the sea; their remains are found low in the lias 
deposit. 1854 F. C. BakewELt Geol. 49 Some of the plesio- 
sauri must have been 20 feet long. 

Jig, 1876 Lowen. Among my Bhs, Ser. 11.137 Fortunately 
Scotland was not yet annexed, or the poem (Polyolbion] 
would have been even longer, and already it is the plesio- 
saurus of verse. 

Hence Plesiosaur (plisios§:1), a reptile of the 
extinct genus Plestosaurus or order Plestosauria; 
Ple:siosau‘rian a., belonging to the order //es?- 
osauria , sb. a reptile of this order; Ple:slosan‘roid 
a., resembling or allied to the Plestosaurus (in 


quot., characteristic of the Plestosaurus). 


1839 Civil Eng. §& Arch. Frnt, WN. 148/a The ichthyosaur, | 
or fish 


-lizard, and its ally the “plesiosaur, 1860 Owen 
Patzont, 223 Cuvier deemed the structure of the Plesiosaur 
..to have been the most singular, and its characters the 
most anomalous that had been discovered amid the ruins of 
a former world. 1858 Mavne £.xfos. Lex., Plesiosaurius, 
--*plesiosaurian. 4 Lypexnker Koy. Nat. Hist. V. 103 
The skeleton of the Lariosaur, a small plesiosaurian. 1860 
Owen Palgont. 229 The slight indication of the sacral 
vertebra: ; the non-confluence of the caudal hamapophyses 
with each other, are all ‘*plesiosauroid *. 


Plesir(e, -our(e, -owre, etc., obs. fl, PLEASURE. 

Plessigraph (plecsigraf). Med. fad. F. 
plessigraphe, {.Gr. tAyoaay to strike : see -GRAPH.] 
(See quot. 1895.) 


1870 Gee Auscuit. & Percuss. 1. iv. 63 note, There is a | 


description of sundry ‘plessigraphs’ which have been con- 
trived of late. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plessigraph, a special 
form of Pleximeter, invented by Peter, a colleague of 
Trousseau, designed to reduce the percussed surface to a 
minimum so that the user may he able to map out more 
exactly the limits of any organ or dull area. . 


Plessimeter (plesi‘méts:). [ad. F. plessi- 
meétre.| = PLEXIMETER. So Plessime’tric a. 
= PLEXIMETRIC; Plessi‘metry = PLEXIMETRY ; 
Plessor = PLEXoR. 

1857 Duncutson Dict. Sted. Sc., Plesser, Plexor. Plessi- 
meter, Pleximeter. 1858 Mayne Exp. Lex. Plessimeter,.. 
an instrument .. used to receive the strokes of the f/esser 
in percussion. 31861 T. J. Granam Pract, Med. 161 The best 

lessimeter will be found to be the first, or first and second, 

ingers of the left hand, 1870 Ger Awmscudt. & Percuss. 1. iv. 
6a From time to time divers plessors have been contrived. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plessimeter, Plessimetry, ¥898 AUbutt's 
Syst, Med. V..981 In some cases I have found on plessi- 
metric percussion that the right border of dulness does not 
meet the line which indicates the upper border of the liver 
at aright angle. 


Plessiur, -or, -our, plesyr(e, etc., obs. ff. 
PLEASURE. 


PLETHORETICAL. 


Plet, sé.) Chiefly Sc. and north. dia?, [Collateral 
form of Prarr sé., going with Piet v.) = Puarr sé. 

©1450 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v. \xvi. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
ie of wommanes heere bene ykutte and ybounde with 
aces, 1895 Duncan ApJ. Etymtol. (E. D.S.), Lacinia, a plet, 
orrag, 1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees) 16 Fold-hankes or 
hankinges.. which is as thicke againe as plough-string, being 
a loose kinde of two plettes, 1888 Craven Gloss. a a), 
Pletts, folds or gathers of linen. did., Plet, work per- 
formed by platting. 

{| Plet (plet), 56.2 Also plete, plitt. [a. Russ. 
DAetb P/ez*, scourge, whip.] A three-thonged whip 
loaded with lead, used for flogging in Russia. 

1864 Wuestea, Péit/, an instrument of punishment or 
torture resembling the knout, used in Russia. 1870 ‘W. M. 
Coorrr' Flagellation §& Flageliants xxvi. a59 The plét is 
a whip made of strips of raw hide, and having three snes 
tipped with small leaden balls, 1885 A. Gerrritis in Ancycd. 
Brit, X1X. 762/2 There is another flagellator,..called the 
plete, a whip of twisted hide,. retained at afew of the most 
distant Siberian prisons. . 

Plet, v. Chiefly Se. and north. dial, fa. ?. 
plet(t, plat; ga. pp/e. plet(t; also pletted. [Col- 
lateral form of PLair v., going with PLeT sé. 

1. trans. To intertwine (strands) so as to form 
one combined texture; = PLaITv, 2; also to form 
(a garland, band, or the like) by this process; = 
Piair v. 2d. Also in mod. dial. to cross (the 
legs); = PLAIT v, 3. 

1450 Trevisa's Barth, De P. R. v. \xvi. (Bodl. MS.), 
Wymmenes heere is..ipletted (W. de W. 1495 pleted] and 
ybounde with laces. ¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4619 A 
corovne of sharpest thornes mayde thyne Enemys plettyng. 
¢ 1470 Heneavson Mor. Fab. vit. (Preach. Swallow) xi, 
The feind plettis his nettis scharpe and rude. 1513 Douctas 
Aénets 1x. 1.64 The wyld wolf.,Abowt the bowght, plet all 
of wandis tyght, Bayis and gyrnis. @ 1600 MontTGomERte 
Misc. Poems xix. 5 A garland properly sho plets, To set 
vpon hir heid. 1600 Fairrax Zasso xiv. Ixviti, Of wood- 
bines, lillies, and of roses sweete,..All pletted fast, well knit, 
and ioyned meete. 17a5 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ut. iv, For 
thee I plet the flow’ry belt and snood. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Plet, to plat. 1839 J. M. Witson Zales of Borders 
V. 251/2 He plets his legs, and passes his hand along his 
leg. 1903 In E.D.D. from Shetland to North Lincolnsh. 

+2. To fold ; to fold in one’s arms. Oés. 

¢14a5 Wrntoun Crom, 1x. xxvil. 3258 Wyth blyth chere 
thare he hym plet In [his] armis sothankfully. 1513 Douctas 
Eneis xu. xi. 4 Bayth hir armys abowt hys feit [scho] plet, 
Enbrasyng thame and kyssand reuerently. 1536 BELLENDLN 
Cosmogr, xi, Thir salmond. .spawnis, with thair_wamis plet 
to uthir. ci A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) xxviii. 8 Quhen 
pa Hel with bat sweit may,..And oft tymes in my armis 
plet hir. 

+3. To bind, tie np, make fast. Oés. 

1560 Routann Cre. Venus ww. 364 To se his handis into 
ane cord thus plet. 1985 James VI £'ss. f'oeste (Arb.) 37, 
I had farr rather Babell tower forthsett, Then the thre 
Grecian hilles on others plett. : 

4. mod. dial, To fold, to wrinkle, 

1861 Quinn ffeather ey 123 Care in wan wrinkles 
deeply plettin’ Nell’s bonnie face. ; 

Ilence Plet f//. a., plaited, intertwined, 

1503 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 231 Vj elne braid 
ribanes to be ane plet suord belt to the King. 1 Dounsar 
Tua Mariit Wemen ts Throw pykis of the plet thorne 1 
presandlie luikit. 

Plet, obs. f. Prats. Plete, early var. PLEA 
s6., secondary form of PLEAD w., obs. f. PLEAT. 

Plether: see PLETHRON. 

Plethora (plepdéri, plépoera). Also (after 
F.), 6 pletore, 7 plethor. Sce PLetHory. fa. 
med.L. pléthera, a. Gr. tAnOwpn fullness, repletion, 
f. mAnOev to become full. In F. pdéthore (16th c.). 
Bailey 1731 has the etymological pronunciation 


plethora; ed. 1742 and J.1755 have plethora. 
Plethora and Plethory were app. sometimes viewed as 
derived from L. s/2fis filled, £/2¢%ra repletion, plethora.) 
1. Path. A morbid condition, characterized, 
according to the older writers, by over-fnllness of 
blood or of any other humour (or of juices in 
n plant); according to later writers, by an excess 


of red corpuscles in the blood. 

usgx_ R. Coprano Gadyen's Terap. Civ, The superha- 
boundazunce of humours .. that the Grekes cal Plethora. 
Ibid. G iv, Of cacomye y* is coniuact wt the vicere, or of 
Pletore, or of phlegmon. 17 Saumon Sy. Med. 1, xliv. 

The Antecedent Cause of Diseases is twofold, the one 
is called a Plethor or Plenitude. 1673 Gaew Anat. Roots 
tt. $16 Lest the Barque, being spongy, should suck it up 
too fast, and so the Root shonld be, as it were, surcharged 
by a Plethora. 1777 SHeewan Sch. Scand. tv. iii, Your 
character at present ts like a person in a plethora, absolutely 
dying from too much health. 185: Caarentes Afax. Phys. 
(ed. a) 317 When they [red corpuscles] are present in an 
amouot much above the average, they seem concerned in 
producing the condition termed Plethora .. which borders 

n various diseases, 1877 Roarats Handbd, Med. 1.17 

¢ redness and turgidity of plethora. 

2. fig. Over-fullness in any respect, superabnn- 
dance; any unhealtby repletion or excess. 

11597 Howson Serm. 24 Dec. 44 That wAnSdpa, fulnes of 
blood in our Bishopricks. a 1640 Jackson Creed x1, xxxiv. 
§ 4 We are all subject to that *AnOdpa whereof the Lord so 
often forewarned Israel.) 1700 Br. Paraicx Comm, Deut. 
xxxii. 15 This was the lamentable effect of their plethora or 
fullness, 1835 Maravat Offa Podr, xvii, We are..suffering 
under a plethora of capital. 1868 Faraar Seekers. tt. (1875) 
27 A plethora of words. af 

+ Plethoretic, 2. Oss. rare—*. [f. prec., after 
theoretic, etc.] = PLETHORIC. leat, ae 

-~2 


PLETHORIC. 


1787 Batey vol. 11, Plethoretich: whence in Jonson. 
Weaster 1864, etc. 1884 OciLviE (Annandale), Picthoretic, 
Plethoretical. 1886 in Cassell's Eneycl, Dict, etc. 

Plethoric (pl}prrik, ple'pdrik), a, [ad. med. 
L. ee (Du Cange), a. Gr. AnBupixes 
(Galen), f. wAn@dpy PurrHora. Prob. immed. 
from F. pléthorique (Paré c1550), whence the 
stressing plethoric: cf. catholic.] 

1, Path. Characterized by plethora, of a full 
habit of hody. 

16a0 Wenner Via Recia viii. 172 Such as hane pletho- 
ricke and full bodies. 1 Goupsm. 7vav. 144 The natioa 
found, with fruitless skill, Its former strength was hut 
plethoric ill. 
plethoric habit. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 131 Cattle are very subject to sudden determination of 
bl tothe head. They are naturally plethoric. 

+b. adsol. as sb. A plethoric person. Obs. 


1803 Jed. ¥rni. X. 51 A young man,.. ofa , 


aed Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 191 Vf the Pulse be too | 
ful 


ull, a> in Plethorics, we must use some general Evacna- 
tions. 

2. fig. Full to excess, overstocked, overloaded ; 
swollen, inflated, turgid. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 114 This happens to some by reason 
of a certain Plethorique wit. 1800 Hist. dudia in Asiat. 
dun, Reg. ie That plethoric opulence with which the 
nerchants of Alexandria sunk into idleness. 1848 Lowet 
Biglow P. Ser. 1. Introd., The pockets, i 
marbles round, That still a pee for ball and pegtop 
found. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. IL. i, 126 Plethoric volumes 
which slumher in decorons old libraries. 

+ Pletho-rical, a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -at.] 
= prec. tf. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch Explan. Words, Plethoricall 
plight,..that state of the body, which being full of bloud 
‘and other humonrs, needeth evacuation. 1625 Haat Anat. 
Un i, viii. 99. 1676 T. Garencieres Coral 74 Unless the 
body be extraordinarily plethorical. 


Plethorrically, ev. [f prec. + -1Y¥°.) In 
the manner of a plethoric person ; with plethora. 

1800 Lama Lett., fo Wordsw. (1837) 1. v. 170, Lam not 
plethorically abounding in cash at this present. 1837 Cartyte 
fr, Revol. lL. . i, When such Institution plethorically says 
to itself, Take thy ease, thon hast goods laid up. 1871 
Le Fanu Tenants of Malory iv. 15 They have .. grown 
plethorically robust. 

Plethory (ple pori), 52. (a.) Now rare. Also 
7 pletory. [irreg, from PLeTHORA; or perh. de- 
duced from plethoric, on analogy of historic, history, 
allegoric, allegory, etc.] 

1. = PLETHORA I. 

16as Br. Hatt Serot. Thanksgiving aq Jan. 47 Hee saw 
that in this comnion Plethorie it was fit for vs to bleed. 
1651 Jen. Tavtor Serm. f Vears, v. 59 The appetite. .ready 
to burst with putrifaction and an unwholsome plethory. 
1708 Brit, Apollo No. 10a. 2/1_A Plethory or fulness of 
Blood. 1835 Hexstow Princ. Bot. u, iii, 206 S sap is 
exhaled ..and the tree attains a state of plethory. 

2. fig. = PLETHORA 2. 

1624 Br. Hatt Heaven upon Earth xiii, Perhaps thou 
lahonrest of some plethorie of pride. @1677 Hate Prim. 
Orig. Manu. x. 228 A Plethory or excess of Numbers of 
Men, sometimes .. cause Wars. 1778 Jonsson 9 Apr. in 
Boswell, tt is..owing to a plethory of matter that his style 
is so faulty. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIL. 52a The king 
(Lonis XVT] whose plethory was cured hy that sharp remedy. 

+B. adj. = PLernonio a. Obs. rare. 

3643 J. Suute Yudgene. & Mercy (1645) 29 To have 
a pletory fulnesse of Crude, and raw humours in his Stomach. 

Hence + Plethoriness, rare—'. 

1665 J. Fraser Polichronicon (S.H.S.) 345 His plethori- 
ness came to such a hight that from spitting it flowed ta 
vomiting of blood. 

| Plethron (ple-prgn), Pl.-a. Also (after F.), 
7plether. [a. Gr. tAdOpov. In F. pléthre.] An an- 
cient Greek measure of length, containing a hundred 
Greek, or about 101 English feet; also a square 
measure, the side of which is a linear plethron, in 
extent slightly below an imperial rood. 

1623 BincHAM Xenophon p. iil, The necke of land, that 
ioyneth to the Continent, is at least fonre plethers in bredth. 
1706 Pumurs, Plethron. 1997 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Ul. 
711/a A square of four plethra, or 400 feet, on each side. 
7878 Brownine Aristoph. Apol. 2213 Nobody now can say 
‘this plot is mine, Though but a plethron square ’. 

Plethysmograph (pl/pizmdgraf), Physiol. 
[& Gr. mAnOvopds enlargement (f. mAnOivew to 
increase, f. wAn@us fullaess) + -GRAPH, after It. 
pletismografo.] An instrumeat, invented by Mosso 
of Tarin ¢ 1870, for recording and measuring the 
variation in the volume of a part of the body, esp. as 
due to the changes in the circulation of the blood 
produced by emotion, etc. 

It consists of a closed vessel surrounding the part of the 
body, filled with water,and connected with a graduated tube. 

i Sei. Amer. July 403/1 By using two plethysmographs, 
Dt Mosso has obtained pea traces representing.. valuable 
physiological data leading to the demonstration of the 
most important phenomena of the blood vessels. 1884 
Haapaker in Pog. Sct. Monthly XX. 578 The plethismo- 

ph..measnres the amount of blood sent to the brain 
in any particular process of thought, and records the exact 
time for each process. 1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1. 343. 

Hence Plethy:smogra‘phio ., belonging to, 
or obtained by, the plethysmograph. Plethys- 
mo ‘graphy, the nse of the plethysmograph. 

1886 AMfedical News XLUX. 276 In experiments made 
with the plethysmographic method .. it was found that.. 
a constriction.,inay he produced by an electric stimulation 


lethoric with 


996 


189¢ WEBSTER, echt iy 25 
1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V11. 745 Plethysmographic obser- 
vations on the cutaneous circulation. 

Pleting, Pletour, MEK. ff. PLEADING, PLEADER. 

Plette, ohs. pa. t. of PLat at 

+ Pletter, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Du. pletteren to 


of the sciatic nerve. 


bruise, crush (Kilian), f. stem /att blow (Franck).] | 


trans. To bruise, crush. 

1sg7 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. (truelye 
translated ont of Dutch into Englishe’) 2/1 The vaynes, 
the arteryes, or the sinneus themselves, come to be squis 
and plettered. /éid. 2 b/1 Those woundes which come Dy 
crushinge or pletteringe are farre worse then those whic! 
are onlye hewede. J 
next vato the plettered bone. 

Pleu, pleuch-e, pleugh, Sc. ff. PLovcu. 

| Pleura (plier’). Anat. and Zool, Pl. -®. 
[med.L., a. Gr. wAeupd side of the body, rib.] 

1. One of the two serous membranes, right and 
left, which line the thorax and envelop the lungs 
in mammals; each is reflected on itself so as to 
form a closed sac, one side or layer of which ( fzed- 
monary pleura) invests the lung, while the. other 
(costal or parietal pleura) is attached to the inner 
wall of the chest. 

Sometimes applied to the upper part of the common mem- 
branons lining of the thorax and abdomen in vertebrates 
below mammals (perifoneus or pleuroperitoneutt). 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. \. 40 ‘The Heart in this Animal 
[lamprey] is. .cemented and glewed as it were on all sides to 
the Plenra, or innermost skin of the Thorax. 1748 HartLey 
Observ. Alan. i. 96 The Vibrations excited in the Pleura 
and Peritonacum. 1876 Bristowe The. & Pract. Med, (1878) 
454 Malignant disease of the lungs and pleura, 

2. In invertebrates: a. Name for a part of the 
body-wall on each side ia arthropods; in insects, 
the part to which the lower wings are attached. 
(CE PLeurRon.) 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. 111. 380 (The Plenre). The 
space behind the scapulars, on which the lower organs of 
flight are fixed. /éd. 574 Pleura. By this name I would dis- 
tinguish the part which laterally connects the metathorax and 
postpectus. It includes in it the socket of the secondary wings. 

b. In molluscs, The regioa on each side of the 
rachis of the lingual ribbon of the odontophore. 

18s: Wooowarp Mollusca 1, 28 The teeth on the plenre 
are termed uncinis they are extremely numerous in the 
plant-eating gasteropods. f 
‘The lateral areas are called the plenre. 1874 Nicuotson 
Palzont. 163 The enue are in one piece with the axis, 
but are separated from it by a more or less pronounced 
groove, the ‘axal furrow’. 

Pleura, plural of PLeurox, PLeuRUM. 

Pleuracanth (pliierikenp). Palwont. [ad. 
mod.L. Peuracanthus, f. Gr. mAevpa side + dxavOa 
spine, thorn.) A fish of the extinct genus P/ezra- 
canthus or family Plesracant hide, characterized by 
having a row of sharp hooks or spines along each 
side. Also aftv1d. So Pleuraca-nthid, a fish of 
the family Pleuracanthide ; Pleuraca‘nthoid a., 
resembling or belonging to the family //eura- 
canthide; sb. = pleuracanthid, 

1900 Nature 20 Sept. 50s/t Assuming that the Pleura- 
canth form originated from one..of simple parallel rods. 

Pleural (plicril),@.! [f. PLeura+-at; so ¥F. 


. pleural.| _Of or pertaining to the pleura. 


1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 242 The 
accumulated fluid in the plenral cavity. 1846 G. E, Day 
tr. Siaon's Anim. Chem. Ul. 498 The exudation in the 
plenral sac, 1884 M. Mackenzie Dés. Throat & Nose I. 
47 Pleural inflammation... affecting the base of the left lung. 


Pleural, 2.2 [f. Puevron + -aL.] Of or | 


pertaining to the pleuron or side of the body, or (in 
arthropods) of a somite; costal; lateral. 

1887 Soutas in Encyel. Brit. XXII. 417/a Now broaden 
ont the proraon the eggshell into oval lobes (proval pleres); 
and from each pole draw a lobe midway between the prora 
and the tropis Noni pteres). 1888 Rotieston & Jack- 
son Anint. Life 491 The somite. .may..consist of a dorsal 
plate, the Sa and a ventral plate, the sternum, con- 
nected laterally by a soft pleural membrane. 

|| Pleuralgia (plure'ldzia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mwAevpd side +-adyla, f. Gdyos pain.] Pain 
in the side; pleurodynia, Hence Pleura‘igio 
a., pertaining to or affected with pleuralgia. 

18aa-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 679 That, acute pain 
which is often complained of in the head or the side: in the 
latter case sometimes amonnting to pleuralgia. 

|| Pleurapophysis (plucrapprfisis). Comp. 
Anat, Pl. -yses (-isiz). [mod.L., f. Gr. mAcupé 
side + Aropuysis.] Owen's term for each of the 
lateral processes of atypical vertebra, forming part 
of the hemal arch (cf. H#MAPOPHYSIS) ; repre- 
sented in the thoracic region, and sometimes in 
other parts of the trunk, by the ribs. 

1854 Owen Shed. & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 
168 ‘The hamal arch is formed by a pair of bones called 
*pleurapophyses*. 1871 T.R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
657 At the sides of the centrum, .. a canal is circumscribed 
by the pleurapophysis, or costal process. 

Hence Pleurapophysial (plie:ripofi-zial) a., 
pertaiaing to or of the natnre of a pleurapophysis. 

1854 Owen Shel, § Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 
203 This intermediate eats Po appendage is called 
the ‘illum’ 1872 Hompuey - 4: yoieey 8 This. .iadicates 
a serial correspondence with the skeletal formations in the 


id. 13/1 The sownde bone which is | 


1866 ‘Tate Brit. Modlusksiii.50 | 


. of pe rihbes wipin. / 


PLEURITE. 


sternal rather than with those in the vertebral (‘ pleurapo- 
Paysial ’) region of the visceral wall. E 
leuratic, -etic: sce PLEURITIC. 

Pleurecbolic (plierekbp:lik), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. mAevpd side + ExBod-os cast out, put out, f. 
éxBdAAay to cast out + -1¢.) Capable of being 
protruded by eversion of the sides, as the tentacles 
of some molluses and worms. So Pleurembo'lic 
a. [Gr. ZuBod-os thrown in, f. évBédraw to throw 
in, insert], capable, when protruded, of being 
retracted by inversion of the sides. 

1883 Laxkester in Zacycl. Brit. XVI. 65a/1 If we start 
from the condition of full eversion of the tube and watch the 
process of introversion, we shall find that the pleurecbolic 
variety is introverted by the apex of the tube sinking in- 
wards, J6fd. 652/a The Gastropod's introvert is pleurem- 
bolic (and therefore acrecbolic). 

|| Pleurenchyma (plure'nkima). Sol. Also 
in anglicized form pleureynchym. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. mAeupéy rib, mAeuvpé side + &yxvpa infusion, 
after parenchyma, etc.) ‘The woody tissue, con- 
sisting of tough slender tubes, out of which the 
woody parts are mainly formed’ (Zreas. Bol.). 
Hence Plenrenchymatous (-eyki'mates) a., of 
the nature of pleurenchyma. 

1842 Wittsuire in Aun. Nat, Hist, 1X. 85 The long 

Jeurenchymatons cells surrounding the first-formed vascular 
anaties are carried along with the latter to the centre of the 
plant. 1848 LixoLey Jatrod, Bot. (ed. 4) IL. 173 Pleuren- 
chym is apparently destined for the conveyance of fluid 
upwards or downwards,..and for giving firmness and elas- 
ticity to every part. 1876 Encyel. Brit. 1V. 8s/a Under the 
term pleurenchyma is included tissue composed of such 
elongated prosenchymatons, flexible, thickened cells, as are 
found in the bast or phloém layers of ordinary trees. 

Pleurie (pliierik), a. rare. [f. PLEURA + -IC; 
cf. late L. p/euricus at the side, lateral (Froat.), 
Gr. mAevpixés of or for the ribs (Schol, Ar.).] = 


PrevraL al 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Pleuricus, of or belonging to 
the Alexra; pleuric. 1903 Daily Chron. 16 July 5/3 To 
prevent the plenric liquid. .from remaining in the thorax. 

Pleurisy (plictrisi). Forms: § pluresy, 
(plereeye), 6 pluresye, -sie, pleuritie, plew- 
risie, -osy, plurice, 6-7 plurisie, pleuresie, 
6-8 -isie, 7 -esy, plurasie, 7-8 -isy ; 6- pleurisy. 
Also B. 6 in L. forms pXe)uresis, plurisis. [a 
OF. pleurisie (13th c.), -este (mod.F. pleurdsie), f. 
late L. pleuris’s (Prudent. ¢ 400), mod.L. pleturesis, 
substituted for p/euvitis, a. Gr. mAeupitis pleutisy s 
see PLEuRITIS. Sense 2, and the forms in ple-, 
are partly duc to a supposed derivation from L. 
plis, plir- more (cf. med.L. pliritas roultitude), 
as if ey were due to an excess of humoars.} 

1. Path. Inflammation of the pleura, with or 
without effusion of fluid (scrum, pus, blood, ete.) 
into the pleural cavity; a disease characterized by 
pain in the chest or side, with fever, loss ofappetite, 
etc.; usually caused by chill, or occurring as a 
complication of other diseases (scarlatina, theu- 
matic fever, phthisis, etc.). Formerly often with 
a and pi. : ’ 

Dry pleurisy, formerly) pleurisy without expectoration 
me Ol eney without ae So humid or moist pleurisy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. V. xxxb (Bodl. MS.), Som- 
metyme aposteme is ibrad berein as it fareb in pleresye 
and is yhrad and cone of aposteme bat is pe tendrenes 

id. vit. xi. (1495) 231 Pluresy 1s 
a postume on the rybbes wythin, 1534 More Conf. agst. 

Trib, mt. Wks. 1256/2 And they yt lye in a plewrosy, thinke 
that enery time they cough, they fele a sharpe sweorde swap 
them to the heart. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health cclxxxy. 

A plurice the which is an impostume in the cenerite of the 
bones. 1864 Butteva Bulwark, Bk. Simples 52 The seede 
drunke, is good against the pleuritie. 15 80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 370 The disease whereof he died, which 
wasa Plenrisie. | 1676 Wontipce Cyder ea 194 Apples 

. are good against melancholy and the pfenresie. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4513/1 Many have died during the Severity 
of this Winter of Plarisies, 186a H. W. Futter Dis. Lungs 
171 Pleurisy..is one of the commonest diseases. a 

B. 1327 Anprew Brunswyhe's Distylt. Waters Dijb, 
Good for the sekenesnamed plenresis, 41548 Hai Chron. 
Hen, Va His chamberlain affirmeth that he [Hen. V] di 
ofa Plurisis, 1568 Grarron Chron. Il. 938 He sickened of 
a disease, called Pluresis. 

2. fig. Now rare or Obs. § formerly almost always 
in sense ‘snperabundance, excess’ (due to a mis 
taken etymology: see above). 

aisse Vox Populi 655 in Hazl. £. P. P. ML. 290 Sup- 

resse this shamfull vsurye, Comonlye called husbondrye : 

‘or yf there he noremeadye,..¥t wyll breade toa pluresye. 
1597 Howson Sern. For feare of a Plenrisie by impro- 
priations, customes and compositions. 1602 SHAKS. 4 ae 
iv. vii. 118 For goodness, growing to a plurisy, Dies in his 
own too much. x164a Futter Moly § Prof, Sé, Wi. xitt Tor 
Long since had this land been sick of a plurisie of people, i 
not let blood in their Western Plantations, 3 

3. aftrij. Pleurisy-root, name for Asclepias 
tuberosa, also called Butterfly-weed, the roat 0 
which is a popular remedy for pleutisy. j 

1831 J. Davies Afax, Mat. Med. 238 Pleurisy-root. ee 
root, &c...A perennial plant, growing all over the Unite 
States of America, in gravelly and hil ly grounds. F 
Pleurite (pliierait). Zoot [f. Gr wAeupe 
side + -1Tg1 3.] The side or lateral portion © 


PLEURITIC. 


each somite or segment of the body in arthropods. 
(Correlated with ¢ergzle and sternite.) 

1868 Packaro Guide Study énsects 9 The typical ring or 
segment..consists of an upper (tergite), a athe {pleurite), 
and an under piece (sternite). 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pleuritic (plurittik}, a.t (s6.) Forms: 6 
pleureticke, -itique, 7 -etick, 8-9 -etio, (erron. 
y pluratick, 8 pleuratic), 7-8 pleuritick, 8- 
pleurltio. [a. F. pleurdtigue (OF. pleurettc, 
13th c.), or ad. L. pleseriticus (Plin.), later pleure- 
feus, a. Gr. wAevpirixds, (, mAevpiris PLEURITIS.] 

1. Affected with or suffering from pleurisy. 

1570 Levins Jani. 121/36 Pléureticke, flenrelicus. 1574 
J. Jones Bathes of Bath Pref. z Some Pleuritique, Hydro- 
Pique, some with Ptisique. 16a8 A. LEIGHTON in Camden 
Altse. VI1. p. ix, They are like pleuretick patients that 
cannot spit. 1744 Beexetey Sir’s § 78 Having known 
some pleuritic persons cured without bleeding. 1845 G. E, 
Day Simon's Antu. Cheut. 1. 266 The buffy coat is par. 
ticularly characteristic, and setdom absent in pleuritic blood. 

2. Of or pertaining to pleurisy ; characteristic or 
symptomatic of pleurisy. 

1652 Bentowes Theoph. 1. xliii, By pee Veins Death's 
sluc'd out, and pleuretick Pains. 1689 MoyLe Sea Chyrurg. 
tm. vi. 108 These carry away a great deat of wind and 
Pluratick matter. 1732-3 Ms. Detany in Lif § Corr. 
(1862) 402 She is confined to her bed witha pleuratic disorder. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med. xvit. 197 Fixed pains 
of a pleuritic character. 1883-4 Jfed. Ann. 47/1 Almost 
immediately the pleuritic effusion disappeared, 

b. Characterized by or liable to cause plenrisy, 

1744 Aemstronc Preserv. Health wm. 490 The pleuritic 
spring Glides harmless by. 

B. sé. A person affected with pleurisy. rare. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vit. xxx. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pleuretici pat haue ees yponne the ribbes inward.] 
1768-74 Tucker Lf, Wat. (1834) 1. 45 The pleuretic lying on 
his left side does not expect pleasure by turning to the 
others he has no more in view than a diminution of pain. 

Pleuri'tic, 2.2 Zoot, [f. Prevnite + -1c.} 
Pertalning to a pleurite; lateral: = PLEURAL a.? 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Pleuri‘tical, c. Oés. [See -1cau.] =Puev- 
kitioa.1 Hence + Pleuri‘tically adv. 

1615 Caooxe Body of Ban 247 By which way also the 
matter or pus of pleuriticall and Peripneumonicall, or Em- 
ey Patients descendeth. a@s6as Br. Hatt Contemp, 

» YL. 1. xi, One is sicke..of the pleuriticale stitches of 
envie. 17 
The blood does not appear more pleuritical or sizey in any 
distemper than this. 1674 R. Gonerey fuj. § Ab, Physic 99 
A Physician .. when he came found her Pleuritically affected. 

Pleuritis (pluraictis). Path, [L. pleuritis 
(Vitr.) a. Gr. sAeupitis (Elipp.), £. wAevpd side, rib; 
see -1T18.] Inflammation of the pleura; more 
usually called PLeurisy. 


Dovar in Addeutt's Syst. Med, (1897) Li}. 20 | 


1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pleuritis, a Pleurisie, | 
an 


nflammntion of the Membrane Plevra, and the inter- 
costal Muscles. 1745 W. Tnomeson Sickness ii, Pleuritis 
bending o'er its side in pain. 182a-34 Good's Study Aled, 
(ed, 4) J. 505 Pleuritis, 2868 Darwin Anins § P72. 1. iti, 97 
The Leicester sheep were so rapidly destroyed by pleuritis. 

Pleuro. Colloquial abbreviation of PiEuRo- 

PNEUMONIA, 
, 1890 Daily News 16 Oct. 2/7 Pleuro has broken out afresh 
in Cheshire on the farms. .near Winsford. 1902 H. Lawson 
Children of Bush 244 Jack started coughing again, like an 
old cow with the pleuro. 

Pleuro- (pliicrc), before a vowel pleur-, 
combining form of Gr. wAeupa side, PLEURA, mAeupdv 
tib; used in various scientific terms, chiefly in the 
senses of ‘side’ and ‘pleura’, occasionally in that 
of ‘rib’. (See the more important of these in 
their alphabetical places.) 

Pleuroblastio (-blce'stik) « Bol. [Gr. Bdacris 
germ], see quot. || Pleurobranchia (-broepklk), 
also anglicized as pleu‘robranch (-breenk), Zoo/., 
a pleural branchia or gill, i.e. one attached to 
the cpimeron of a thoracic somite, in Crustacea. 
Pieurobranchial a., of or pertaining to a pleuro- 
branchia. Pleurobra‘nchiate a., having pleuro- 
branchiz, as a crustacean ; having gills along the 
sides, as a gastropod mollusc of the order P/euro- 
branchiata, Pleuro-bronchi'tis, /ath., inflam- 


ination of the pleura and bronchi; pleurisy with | 


bronchitis. Pleu-rocele (-sil), Pack. [Gr. edn 
tumour], hemia of the pleura, || Pleurocentrum 
(pl. -a), Anat., each lateral half of the centrum of 
a vertebra, a hemicentrum ; hence Pleuroce’ntral 
@., pertaining to a pleurocentrum. Pleuroce‘re- 
bral @, connecting a pleural with a cerebral 
ganglion: applied to a nerve-cord in certain in- 
Vertebrates. Pleu-rocosle (-sil), Zoo/. [Gr. xotdos 
hollow}, each lateral chamber of the hinder part of 
the visceral cavity in a brachiopod. Pleurocolio 
Ckp'lik) a. Anai., having relation to the ribs and 
the colon: applied to a lignment or fold of the 
petitoneum( = Costocoric). Pleu‘roconch (-kpnk), 
Zool., x lamellibranchiate mollusc of the division 
Pleuroconcha, characterized by inequivalve shells. 
Fleurodiran (-daie-rin), Zoo/. [Gr. Sepq neck], 
@. applied to those tortoises which bend the 
neck sideways in the shell (opp. to cryptodirons) ; 


997 


sé. a plearodiran tortoise. Pleurodirous a, = 
prec. adj. Pleurodi-scous a. #ot., ‘growing on 
the sides of the disk’ (7reas. Bot., 1866). Pleuro- 
genio (-dzenik), Pleurogenoua (-p'dz?nas) adjs., 
Path, [see -GEN, -Ic, -oUs], originating in the 
pleura. Pleurogynous (-p'dzinas) a. Hot. [see 
-ayYNous], applied to stamens or petals when in- 
serted on the sides of the ovary. Plenurogyrate 
(-dgaier’t) a. Bot. [see GrRaTE] (see quot.). 
Pleurohepatitis (-hepatai‘tis) [see HEPATITIS], 
inflammation involving the pleurs and the liver 
(Billings Afed, Dict. 1890). Pleuropathy, Path. 
(Gr. -1é@ea, 1a60s suffering], disease of the pleura 
(Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1858). Pleurope'dal a. 
Zool. [see PEDAL a@.jJ, applied to a nerve-cord 
connecting a pleural with a pedal ganglion, in 
mollnses (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Pleu:ro-peri- 
cardial a., belonging to the pleura and the 
pericardium: applied to a friction-sound heard in 
auscultation in cases of pleurisy. Pleu:ro-peri- 
earditis, /a¢é., inflammation involving the 
pleura and pericardium. Pleuroperipneu‘mony, 
| -peripnenmocnia (now rare or Obs.) [see PERI- 
PNEUMONY] = PLECKO-PNEUNONIA, Pleuro-pwl- 
nionary a. [see PutMoxary], pertaining to the 
pleora and the lungs. Pleurorhizal (-rai-zAl) a. Bol. 
[Gr. sia root], having the radicle placed laterally 
against the cotyledons (i.e. having the cotyledons 
aceumbent), as in the embryo of some crucifers ; 
so Pleurorhi:zeoua @., belonging to the tribe 
Pleurorkizex (De Candolle) of Crucifere, charac- 
terized by this arrangement in the embryo; 
Pleurorhi-zoua @.= pleurorhizal. || Pleurorhea 
(-rf'%) Path. [Gr. poia flow], effusion of fluid 
into the cavity of the pleura (Dunglison 1853). 
Plewrospondy‘lian @ Zo0o/. [Gr. onuvdvdos, 
opevévadcs vertehra], having the ribs rigidly fixed 
to the vertebrae, as the group /leurospondylia of 
Reptiles, comprising the turtles and tortoises ; of or 
belonging to this group. Plewrospasm /2a/if., 
cramp in the side (Billings Aved, Dict. 1890), 
||Pleuro‘steon (pl. -ea) Zoo/. [Gr. daréoy bone], 
a lateral part on each side of the sternum in hirds 
(in young birds forming a separate hone), to which 
the ribs are attached ; hence Pleuro‘steal a., per- 
taining to or of the nature of a pleurosteon. 
Pleuro‘tomy, Siz. [Gr. rop# a cutting], ‘ incision 
into the plenra’ (Billings 1890). || Plenro‘tonus, 
fath, [Gr. révos stretching, tension] = PLevro- 
rHoTonos; hence Pleurotonic a. Pleu‘rotribe 
a. Bot, (Gr. rpiBew to rub], applied to flowers 
having stamens and styles so placed as to rub 
against the sides of insects that frequent them, thus 
ensuring cross-fertilization; so Pleurotri-bal a. in 
same sense. Pleuro-ty‘phold @. Path., typhoid 
(fever) accompanied with pleurisy. Pleuroviaceral 
(-vi'sral) a. Zool., of a nerve-cord or loop: con- 
necting a pleural and a visceral ganglion in certain 
invertebrates. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi 498/1 In Peronosporez:; forms 
producing vesicular lateral outgrowths serving as haustoria 
are “pleuroblastic, 1892 THomson Oudé, Zool. xiii, 240 There 
remain three *, deconranclavans on the epimeron of the fifth 


large limb, and two quite rudimentary on the two preceding 


segments. 1880 Huxtry Crayfish ii. 79 From this mode of 


| attachment [to the sides of the thorax, above the joint] it is 


distinguished from the other (branchiz]asa *pleurobranchia. 
ae Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 25, 1 have long been in the 
habit of using the name ‘ “pleuro-bronchitis’ to suggest some- 
thing more aaa an accidental coincidence. 1842 DuxcLisox 
Med. Lex." Pleurocete, hernia of the pleura, 188g Nicvow- 
son & Lyperker Palzontology I. 1031 According to Dr. 
Fritsch’s restoration.., the *pleurocentra belonging to this 
vertebra would be on the anterior side. 1885 Davipson in 
frans. Linn, Soc. Ser. 1. 1V. Zool, 210, 1 propose to 
give the name *pleurocccles to these spaces [in Lingula] 
simply from their position as side chambers. 1890 Biciincs 
Med. Dict. *Pleurocolic ligament, phrenocolic tigament. 
1862 Dana Jfan. Geol. 500 Of the integripatlial Mesozoic 
species, one half were *Pleuroconchs (species having un- 
equal valves), 1887 A thenzune 9 July 58/3 A “pleurodiran 
chelonian of terrestrial and herbivorous habits. 1901 /d/d. 
16 Mar, 343/3 In tate Secondary and early Tertiary times 
the Pleucaeen chelonians were almost cosmopolitan. 1890 
Cent. Diet., *Pleurogenic. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pleuro- 
genic, the same as *Plenrogenous. 1905 H. D, RottesTton 
Dis. Liver 175, Cases of interstitial pneumonia secondary 
to chronic pleurisy ( Lh iia mince 1819 LINOLEY 
tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits & Seeds 58 The genus oe 
in which the insertion of the petals and stamina is *pleuro- 
gynous, /did, 86 Pleurogynous (insertion); on the body 
itself ofan ovarium superum. 1866 Treas. Bot. 905 "Pleuro- 
ate,a term employed for those ferns whose spore-case 
fee ting carried round the sides. 1876 tr, oon Ztemssen's 
Cyci. Afed. V1. 595 This sound is called the extra-pericardial 
..or *pleuro-pericardial friction sound. 1890 Brturnes Aled. 
Dict., *Plenropericarditis, pleuritis with pericarditis. 1738 
Stack in PAs. Trans, XL. 434 The distinctive Character- 
istics of the true Pleurisy and Peripneumony, and .. of the 
frequent Combination of both, or *Pleuro-Peripneumony. 
1782 Kirktano in Med. Commun. 1. 23 note 27 A pleuro- 
G mny finished his life. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Afed. 
. 64 Setting up a proliferative irritation in the *pleuro- 


PLEURO-PERITONEUM. 


pulmonary connective tissue. 1886 Cassell's Encyel. Dict., 
*Pleurorhizal, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., °Pleurorhjzeous, 
1875 Newton in Encycl. Brit, WI. 720/1 In Turnix there 
are two more centres, mesiad of the *pleurostea, these are 
the coracostea, 895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pleurosteon. ..\n 
yous’ birds this can be seen to be a separate bone, one 

ya each side of the lophosteon or median bone. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Ated. VU. 33a This generat *pleurotonic 
pa instantly ceases when the electrodes are transferred 
[from the free nucleus caudatus} to the surface of the optic 
thalamus. /éfd. 524 We have once seen the opisthotonos 
accompanied by left-sided *pleurotonus. 1901 OsLer Prine. 
& Pract. Med. i, 281t (i.e. pleurisy) may occur at the outset 
—‘pleuro-typhoid—or slowly during convalescence. 

Pleurocarpous (pliieroka-upss), a. Bor. 
[mod. f. PLEURO-+ Gr. xapn-ds fruit+-ous.] Of 
mosses; Bearing the fructification on the sides of 
the branches; lateral-fruited. C& Acrocanrous. 

1853 Berketey Brit, Mosses iii. 14 In Pleurocarpous 
Mosses..true ramification constantly takes place, 
in /yeas. Bot. 765 The same genus [of mosses] bas acro- 
carpous and eae lees species, 

Pleurodont (pliierédgnt), 55. and a. Zool. 
[f Peevro- + Gr, d8ovs, d3av7- ie a. sh, 
A lizard having teeth fixed to the side of the jaw- 
bone. b. adj. (a) Belonging to the Peurodontes, 
a group of lizards having this charaeter ; (4) ap- 
plied to such teeth or their altachment. 

1840 Fenny Cycl, XVI). 260/a The maxillary teeth of 
the species composing the Pleurodonts have their summit.. 
more orless trilohated. 1862 Dana Adau. Geol. 346 In others 
(Pleurodonts) the teeth are implanted in a groove, the outer 
border of which projects more than the inner. 1874 Mivart 
lem. Anat, vii, 256 We may find a development of 3 bony 
alveolar plate on one side.., to which the teeth may become 
attached by actual bony growth. ..as in the Iguanian Lizards. 
Such a form of attachment is termed plewrodont. 

| Pleurodynia (pliieredinia). Late. Also 
t+pleurodyne (-pdini), pleurodyny ‘-p:dini). 
[mod.L., f. Phevno- + Gr. -oduvia in comb. f. d8vvy 
pain; in F. p/eurodynte.] Pain in the side caused 
by rheumatism in the muscles of the chest. 

1802 Hoorer Owincy's Med. Dict, Pleurodynia. 1808 
Med. Jrni, XUX. 187 Account of Diseases in London. 
-- Plenrodyne. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 505 
The last genus of diseases..under the present order, is that 
which has been usually denominated pleurodyne. 1852 ‘Tl’. 
Tuomrson lun. énffnenza 378 Tightness of chest and 
pleurodiny are the result. 1878 A. M. Hlasttton Merz. 
Dis. 428 Pleurodynia is often mistaken for pleurisy. 

Pleuroid (pliiroid). Anat, [f. PLeuRo- + 
-01D.] Baur’s name for either element of the pleural 
arch of atypical vertebra; a pleurapophysis. 

1887 Aster. Nat. Oct. 945 The putes connected with the 
neuroids ought to be called, as before, newrl spines ; those 
connected with the pleuroids, plenral spines. 

Pleurolepidal (-le'pidal), @. Palwont. [f. 
mod.L. leurolepis (f. Gr. mAeupdy rib + Aeris 
scale) + -AL.] Having rows of scales with hony 
processes like ribs, interlocking with each other, 
as the fishes of the extinct genus /’%esroleprs or 
family /Veurolepidide ; consisting of such scales. 
So Pleurolepidid, Pleurole‘pidoid aqys., be- 


. longing to the family Plenrolepidide. 


188 GUntirr shes 366 Body. .covered with rhombic 
scales arranged in decussating pleurolepidal lines. 

| Pleuron (pliivrgn). Anat. and Zool. Pi. 
pleura, [a. Gr. mAevpéy rib, side.] The lateral 
part of the body-wall, the side; sec, in Arthro- 
poda, the lateral part of each somite or section of 
the body (in insects, of each thoracic somite). 

1706 Prittirs, Plevrox, a Side or Rib. 1872 NtcnHorson 
Palzont. 146 A plate which is called the pleuron, or pleura. 
1880 Huxtey Crayfish iii. 96 Where these two join, « broad 
plate is sent down on each side, which overlaps the bases 
of the abdominal appendages and is known as the pleuron. 

Pleuronect (plierdnekt). /chtAyo/.  [ad. 
mod.L. Pleuronectes, f£. Gr. mAevpa side + vyxrns 
swimmer.] A fish of the genus Pleuronectes or 
family Pleuronectide; a ilat-fish. So Pleuro- 
ne‘ctid, Pleurone‘ctoid, sd. a fish of the family 
Plenronectide ; a. belonging to this family. 

[1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. (1862) 1. nt. i. 599 The Pleuro- 
nectes or Flat-fish.] 1849-52 Todd's Cyci. Anat. VV. 849/2 
The eyes of the pleuronects are of different sizes 1 
Athenzune 12 May 617/3 The reeessus orbitatis, an ac- 
cessory visual organ of the pleuronectid fishes, 

Pleuro-peritoneal,-zal (pliere,peritonial), 
a, Anat, {f. PLeuro- + PERITONEAL, or f. next + 
-AL.] Of or belonging at once to the pleurz snd 
the peritoneum, or the pleuro-peritoneum. 

1872 Mivart Event. Anat. vi. 218 The heart and the roots 
of the great vessels which proceed from it are .. placed 
within the inner wall of this pleuro-peritoneal cavity. 1875 
Huxcey & Maatin Elem. Biol, (1 pe 165 As this cavity 
answers to those of the pleurze and of the peritoneum in the 
higher animals, it is termed the pleuroperitoneal cavitys 
and the soft smooth membrane which lines it and covers 
the contained viscera is the pleuroperitoneal membrane. 
1898 Adléutt's Syst. Aled. V.152 A general chronic inflamma- 
tion_with thickeoing of the whole pleuro-peritoneal cavity. 

| Pleu:ro-peritoneum, -#'um. 4xa/. 
[mod.L., f, Prevro- + PeritoneuM.] The serous 
membrane lining the body-cavity and enveloping 
the viscera in vertehrates below mamunals: corre- 
sponding to the pleureeand peritoneum in mammals. 
Also called simply PERIroneUx. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


875 Huxtev & Maatin Elem, Biol, (1877) 201 Note the | 
smooth moist membrane (pleuroperitoneum) lining the 
inside of the body-cavity and covering the outside of 
the contained viscera. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. WV. 680 
The possibility of a development of true carcinoma in 
connection with the pleuro-peritoneum is at once obvious. 

| Pleuro-pneumonia  (plite:re,nieemdu'nid), 
Path, Also in anglicized form pleuro-pneu’- 
mony. Also pleuri-. [mod.L., f. PLEURO- + 
Pyeumonra. So F. pleuropneumonie (16th ¢.).] 
Inflammation involving the pleura and the lung; 
pnenmonia complicated with pleurisy; esf. a con- 
tagious febrile disease peculiar to horned cattle. 

1725 N. Ropixson 7H. si se 3117 By several Authors 
of good Credit, both these Diseases are express‘d hy one 
compound Term, viz. ara punted or a Pleuripneu- 
mony. 3843 Gaaves Syst. Clin, Med, xxi.252 A man, after 
fever, gets an attack of pleuro-pneumonia. 1856 Farmer's 
Mag. Nov. 442 Pleuro-pneumonia, or lung disease, having 
broken out in several parts of the county. 1880 A/anch. 
Guard. 6 Dec, In the cargoes [of cattle] landed last year 
very few cases of pleuro-pneumonia were detected. 


Ilence Plenro-pneumonie (-g'nik) @., of, per- 
taining to, or affected with pleuro-pneumonia. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V.71 The influence of pleuro- 
pneumonic fibrosis. 

Pleurostict (pliierastikt), @ Lito. fad. 
mod.L. //eurosticta nent. pl., f£, PLeuno- + Gr. 
on«rds, vbl. adj. f. orifew lo prick.] Belonging 
to the division Pleurosticta of scarabzid beetles, 
characterized by having the abdominal spiracles 
(except the anterior ones) pleural, or situated on 
the dorsal part of the abdominal segments. 

1882 Aner. Nat. XX. oc The views of the late Dr. 
Le Conte of the position of {Pleocoma], whicb he insisted 
was a Laparostict, and not a Pleurostict Lamellicorn, \ 

|| Pleurothotonos (pliierepg'tings), -us (-ds), 
Fath, Oflen erron. pleurosth- (after ex:prostho- 
fonos, opisthotonos). [mod.L., f. Gr. mAeupédey from 
the side (f, wAeupa side) + -rovos stretched, stretch- 
ing.] Tetanic bending of the body to one side. 

3822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 263 The pleuros- 
thotonos of authors of a later date. 1842 Dunettson Med. 
Lew, Pleurothotonos. 1874 Carvenxter Ment. Phys. App. 
(2879) 715 An immediate Aleurosthotonos, or bending of the 

ytoone side. 1898 tr. von Zienissen's Cyel. Med. XVV. 
318 To this original division Boenecken afterwards added 
another form pleurothotonos (or tetanus lateralis). 

Pleurotomarioid (pliiv:rotoméeri,oid), a. 
and sé, Zool, [f. mod.L. Pleurotamdri-a (f. pleuro- 
foma see next) + -Gria (see -ARY 1)+-0ID.J a. adj. 
Resembling the genus P/eurolomaria of gastropod 
molluscs, having top-shaped shells with a deep 
cleft in the outer lip; found (living) in deep tropi- 
cal seas, and (extinct) in many formations from the 
Silurian onward. b. sé, A gastropod of the family 
Pleuvotomariidex, | 

Pleurotomid (plurgtémid). Zoo/, [ad. mod. 
L. Pleurote' mide pi., {. Pleuro toma, name of the 
typical genus, f. Gr. mAeupa side + Tou# entting; 
see -ID.] A gastropod mollusc of the family 
Pleurotomide, having shells usually spindle-sbaped, 
with a notch in the outer lip. So Pleuro‘tomine 
(-maia) @., belonging or related to the genns 
Pleuratoma, Pleuro‘tomoid, a. resembling P/eu- 
rotoma, or belonging to the Pleurotomida:; sb.a 
mollusc of this family. 

| Pleurum (plierdm). Zool Pl. pleura. 
[mod.L. variant of PLeuron, made to correspond 
with ¢ergum and sternum.] = PieuRon in the 
specific sense, as applied to Arthropoda. 

1898 Packanp Textdk, Eniomol, 87 Each segment consists 
of the fengunt, Aleurum, and sternum, 

+Pleven-plait. Os. Sc. Also plaven plait, 
planeplait (? planeplait). [?f. PLEvIN assurance, 
warranty + PLaTE 56.3 b.] ? Plate armour of proof, 
warranted armour. 

1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 140 And pleven plait 
with mony riall rufe, With courtlie cast of cot-armour abufe. 
bid, 402 And pansis proude of plaven plait of pryde. /éid. 
Ik 2 Ane greit power, in pinentety of steill, 

Plever, obs. form of PLover. 

ap Plevin. Law. Obs. Also 5 plevyne. fa. 
OF. pievine pledge (12th c. in Godef.), = med.L, 
plevina, {. plevire, in F. plevir to warrant; see 
PiepceE.] Pledge, assurance, warrant. 

(Frequent in AF. legal use; in Eng. law-books since 
x6th c.; rare in ME, quot. ¢ 1400 not Jegal.) 

(1a75 Act 3 Edw. fc. 17 (Stat. West.) Le Visconte ou 
Je Ballif, .. voyst asayer de fere la plevine des avers a celui 
qe pris les avera, 3292 Baltton ul. vi. §6 Et si le pleintif 
soit si povere qe il ne puse suerté trover, suffit la plevine 
parsa fey [¢”. And ift e plaintt be so poor that he can- 
not find security, the pledging of his own faith shall be 
sufficient].] cxqoo Vwaine §& Gaw. 1253 Thar wedded 
Ywaine in plevyne The riche lady Alundyne. 1543 ¢razs/, 
of quot. 1275 The same shyryffe or baylyffe .. do assay to 
imake pleuyn of the beastes from him that toke them. 1607 
in Cowett fnterpr. 1704 J. Harats Lex. Techn. 1, Plevin, 
in Common Law, signifies a Warrant or Assurance. See 
Replevin. 1929-43 CuamBeas Cycl,, Plevin, Plevina, in 
law, a warrant or assurance; the same with Pledge. 


+ Ple-visable, z. Law. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
plevisable, {. plevir to warrant.] = BAILABLE a.2 1, 


, ences in sound, which are not otherwise perceptible. 
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(1292 Britton t. xxii. § 3 Qi..ount lessé les nent plevisables 
prisouns par meynprise, et les plevisables detenuz [ér. 
Have let to mainprise prisoners who were not bailable, and 
have detained others who were bailable].] 1670 7ryal WW. 
Penn & W. Mead App, in Phenix 1. 329 By the antient 
Law of England, it was Felony to detain a man in Prison, 
after sufficient Bail offer'd, where the Party was plevisable; 
every Person was plevisable, but he that was appeal'd of 
Treason, Murder, Robbery or Burglary. E 

Plew (plz). [Canadian F. pé/u, =F. potlu 
hairy, f. gor? hair.] The skin of a beaver. 

185r Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. xviii, The beaver skins 
have fallen, according to their phraseology, to ‘plew a plug’. 
1899 Bluckw. Mag. Jan. 40/1 Fach beaver-plew of full-grown 
animal or ‘kitten ' fetched six to eight dollars overhead. 

Plew, -e, plewoh, plewgh, Se, and north. ff. 
PLoucu. Plewme, Plewrisie, -osy, obs. ff. 
PLumE, PLEURISY. 

t+ Plex, sé. Obs. rare—', [Pad. L. piex-us plaiting, 
braid.] A plait or braid (of hair). 

1460 Lybeaus Dise. 128 Hys berd was yelow as ony wax, 
To hys gerdell henge the plex, I dar well say yn certe. 

Plex (pleks), v. rare°, [f. L. piex-, ppl. stem 
of plectéve to plait, interweave: cf. perplex.] 
intr, To form a. plexus. Hence Plexed (plekst) 
ffi. a., formed into or like a plexus, plexiform. 


ee in Cent, Dict. 
Plexal (ple-ksal), 2. rare—°. [irreg. for *p/exual, 
f, PLEXUS + -AL: cf. sexual, gradual.) Of or per- 


| taining to a plexus. 


rs in Cent. Dict. 3895 in Syd. Soe. Ler. 
+ Ple:xi-chrono'meter. Ods, vare—'. [ad. F. 
plexichronometre, {. Gr. wAdfis a striking (? taken 


in sense ‘ beat’) + chronomeétre chronometer, metro- 


nome; see CHRONOMETER.] An instrument for 
timing the beats in music ; a metronome. 

1786 Jeverason J¥r7t, (1859) 1. 504 They have ordered all 
music which shall be printed here, in future, to have the 
movements numbered in correspondence with the plexi- 
chronometer. : i 

Plexicose (pleksikdus), a. rave—'. _[irreg. £. 
PLEXUS + -IC + -OSE, app. after de//icose.] Of the 
nature of a plexus, or composed of plexuses. 

1849-9 Todd's Cycl. Auat. IV. 301/2 The lymphatics from 
the different organs..form plexicose chains. 

Plexiform (pleksifgim), a. Anat. [mod. f. 
PLex-Us + -roru. So F. plextforme.] Of the 
form of a plexus; forming a plexus or plexuses, 

1838 Wesstea, Plexiform, in the form of network; com- 
plicated. Quincy, 1830 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 463 Of 
these portions the outer and larger, which is plexiform, tri- 
angular and flattened, comes from the Gasserian ganglion. 
1900 Brit, Med. Frul, No. 2040. 248 Its papilla is covered 
with a plexiform mesh of dilated vessels. , 

Pleximeter (pleksi-métaz). A/ed. Also (irreg.) 
plexometer, Secalso PLEssimMETER. [f. Gr. rARfes 
stroke, percussion (f. wAnooew to strike) + -METEB 
(the suffix being loosely used, and with the sense 
of ‘estimating’ rather than ‘ measuring’).] A small 
thin plate of ivory or other substance, which is 
placed firmly upon some part of the body and 
struck with a PLexor in medical percnssion. Also 
applied to anything used for the same pomnose 

1842 in Dunctison Med. Lex. 1843 Sia T. Watson Leet. 
Prine. & Pract, Physic x\wii. 1.10 Many persons .. use no 
other pleximeter than the fingers of the left hand. 3853 
Maakuam Skoda's Auscult. 2 The pleximeter renders per- 
cussion much less irksome to the patient, and the sounds 
more distinct ;.. we are able, hy its aid, to recognize differ- 
i 1882 
Ociuvie, Pleximeter, Plexometer. 1882 Standard 13 Dec. 
5/5 The pleximeter, the stethoscope,. .the laryngoscope, the 
bg al niceeaies mepeld scarcely have been familiar to the 
. doctor. 

Hence Pleximetric (pleksime‘trik) a., pertaining 
to a pleximeter or the use of it; Pleximetry 
(pleksimétri), the use of a pleximeter. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pleximetric. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Plessimetry, see ai ide 

Plexor (ple‘ksor). Aled, See also PLEsson. 
[irreg. f. Gr. wAngt-s or tAjao-ew (see PLEXIMETER) 
+ -or, after flexor, etc.] A small hammer or 
other instrament nsed (with a PLEXIMETER) in 
medical percussion ; a percussion-hammer. 

ein Dunautson Jed, Lex. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plexor, 
a striker; used specifically of that which strikes in Medica 
percussion, This may be either a hammer or the fingers of 
the physician. 

Plexure (ple‘ksitiz). rave. [f. L. type *pxiira 
a plaiting, f. plectdre, plex- to plait, interweave.] 
A plaiting or interweaving; something plaited or 
interwoven. In quot. 1671 = PLEXUS 1, 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. § 14 "Tis most probable, that 
none of their Fibres are truly inosculated, saving perhaps, 
in the Plexures. 1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty i. 207 
Their social branch the wedded plexures rear. 1832 J. P. 
Kennepy Swallow 3B. iv, An intruding rose has stolen a 
nest among the plexures of the vine. 

Plexus (pleksis). Pl. plexuses (in 8 
plexus’s), rarely plexus. [a.L. p/exi-s (ee-stem), 
pl. plexts, §. plecttre, plex- to plait, interweave.] 

1, Anat. A structure in the animal body consist- 
ing of a bnndle of minute fibres or tnbes, as nerves, 
blood-vessels, or lymphaties, closely Interwoven and 


| intercommunicating ; a network of fibres or vessels. 


than the relations themselves) is sai 


flex ibilis. 


PLIABLENESS. 


Usually named from its relation to or situation in some 
part or organ, or from its form, as brachial £., cardiac p., 
carotid p, choroid p., catiac p., coronary p., gastric p., 
hepatic p., Lumbar p,, mesenteric p., pampiniform p., pelvic 
B., pulmonary p., sacral p., solar p., splenic py etc. 

1682 T. Ginson Amat, 19 Fallopius will have it-to proceed 
from the superiour and inferiour plexus of Nerves of the 
Abdomen. xg0z J. Purcet, Céolick (1714) 13 Mf these 
Animal Spirits or Recrements can continue their Motion 
down the minute Channels of the little Nerves, into these 
Plexus’s, Why should they stop there? 1727-42 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Plexus,..a name common to several parts in the 
body, consisting of bundles of little vessels interwoven in 
form of net-work. J/éfd., Several branches both from the 
hepatic and splenic plexus.. form the mesenteric plexus. 

2 Huxtey PAys. xi, 271 Great net-works, or plexuses. 

. ger. Any intertwined or interwoven mass; a 
complex body, collection, or set of things (material 
or immaterial) ; a web, network, complication. 

1769 E. Banceort Guiana 33 Their footstalks are inclosed 
in a strong reticular web-like pene which is the cloathing 
this tree has been said to afford. 1863 H. Spencea Ess. 
J]1. 24 Relations each of which has for its terms a complete 
plexus of antecedents and a complete plexus of consequents, 
1875 Maine Hist. Zust. iv. 106 A dissolution of the plexus 
of mutual rights and a partition of the fool property. 
1891 J. W. Powe t in Serténer’s Mag. Oct. 465 The partial 
channels sometimes interlock so as to form a plexus over the 
area of the delta. 

3. Math. (See quot.) 

1860 Caytey Coll. Math, Papers 1V. 603 Such a system of 
equations, or generally the system of equations required for 
the complete expression of the relations existing between a 
set of quantities (and which are in general more numerous 
to bea Plexus, 

+Pley. Os. rare. [ad. Sp. playa coast of the 
sea, or of a river :—L. p/aga.] 

arsoo in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 233 Walkyng. . by the pley 
of the ryuer of this said towne [San Lucas de Berrameda]. 

Pley, -e, obs. ff. PLea. Pley-e, pley3e, ple3e, 
obs. ff. Pray. Pleyde, obs. pa. t. of Pay z, 
Pleyght, pleyt, -e, obs. ff. PLarr. 

+ Pleykstare, variant of Buerkster, bleacher. 

crqgo Promp. Parv, 525/2 Why(t)stare, or pleykstare 
(4, plykstare, P. whytstar or blykstar), candidarius, caudi- 


darta. &bid. 404/1. 
Pleyn(e, Pleynaunt, obs. ff. Puaty, PLAINANT. 
Pleys(e, pleyss, pleysa(u)nce, -and, 


-a(u)nt: see PLEASE, PLEASANCE, -AnT. Pleyt: 
see PLEA sé. and v. Plezeauns, obs. f. PLEASANCE, 
Pliability (ploiabiliti). [f Priasre: see 
-ILITY.] The quality or property of being pliable. 
a. Of material things: see PLIABLE 1. 

1795 Heascuen in PAtt. Trans. LXXXV. 402 To pre 
serve the pliability of the ropes. 1802 Patev Nat. Theol. 
viii, (1819) 103 The suppleness and pliability of the joints. 
815 J. Suitn Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 4 [To] give the steel 
pliability without diminishing its hardness. 1899 Adbutt's 
Syst. Aled, VIII. 670 The norma! pliability of the skin. 

b. Of mind or character: see PLIABLE 2. 

1768 Sreane Sent. Fours. (1778) 11. 74 Sweet ptiability of 
man's spirit, that can at once surrender itself to illusions ! 
1834 Oxf. Univ. Afag. 1, 123 Pliability was the peculiar 
characteristic [of the constitution of 1688], 1860 W. CoLtins 
Won, White 1. vi, Those feminine attractions of gentleness 
and pliability. 4 fe F 

Pliable (ploi-kb'l), @. (a. F. pliable (asth 
in Godef.), f. plier to bend: see PLy and -aBLE.] 

1. Easy to be bent or folded; flexible, supple, 
yielding ; +casily moulded or shaped, plastic. 

1483 Cath. Angt, 284/1 Plyabylle (A. Pliabylle), fexuosus, 

1494 Fasvan Chron. v1. exlvii. 133 tyke as the 
hamer makyth all metallys plyable,so Charlis made his foos 
or enmyes plyable to his hestis. 1578 Lyre Dodoeus 1. lv. 
80 Round, tough, and pliable braunches. rs99 Hakvtuyi 
Voy, V1. u. 91 That earthen or pliable matter commonly 
called porcellan, 1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud. Ef. 105 To 
walke on ropes ..requireth not only a broad foot, but a 
plyable flexure of joynts. ¢1790 Imison Sch. cir 1.91 Two 
slender and pliable wires..areto be fastened, 1879 Cassell's 
ape eat ut. 1509/2 Leather. .is soaked in water to make 
it pliable. 

. fig. Flexible in disposition or character; thatis 
easily inclined, disposed, or influenced; ready to 
yield, docile; adaptable. Sometimes ia sinister 
sense: ef. Pliable in Pilgrim’s Progress. 

1494 [see x]. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) ™4 h, 
That a soule be plyable to the inspiracyons of the holy 

cost. rs6r ‘I. Noaton Cafvin’s fust. 1. 12 Very few of 
them do geue themselues pliable to learme of the word of 
God. 1624 Beortt Lett. vii. 109 The Scholler if he be of 
a plyable disposition,,.yeelds himselfe to his Teacher. 1720 
Ozett Vertot's Rowt. Keep. TH. xiv. 37 Agree with Antony; 

ou'l! find him more pliable since his Defeat. 1844 Lo. 
Yecueiaa! Brit. Const, xv. (1862) 237 The members were 
far from being very pliable to his wishes. 1863 H. Cox 
dustit. 1, v. 24 Pliable judges were previously chosen. oat 
M. Coutins Frou Midnight to Midn. I], ii. 233 The girl's 
voice was remarkably clear and pliable. : 

+3. [Aphetic for AprLtaBLE.] Applicable, per- 
tinent, agreeable, conformable. Ods. 

1596 Haaincton Metan:. Ajax (serait A distichon that 
is very pliable to my purpose. a 1638 Meve |WAs. (1672) €2 
How pliable the Analogy of Water is to typifie the Spirit. 
364: Argts. agsi. Bowing at Name of Fesus 14 This is 
most plyable to the meaning of the Canon. 

Pliableness (plei:ab’Inés). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being pliable; pliability. a. “i. 

rg8r W. Starroro xan. Conf, ii. (1876) 58 If yee 
prayse the Gold for his weight or plyablenes. 1748 HARTLEY. 
Observ. Mant. iii. 410 The Perfection and Pliableness of 


J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 


their vocal Organs. 1825 


PLIABLY. 


639 This varnish is destined for articles which require dura- 
bility, pliableness, and transparency, 
b. £8. (Often in sinister sense.) 
1562 1°, Norton Calvin's Inst. Table of Contents T tt vijb, 
The pliablenesse or weake power of Freewill, whiche was in 
the fyrst man. 1623 R. Cawonev Table Alph., Buxom- 
nesse, plyablenesse. 1683 Apol. Prot. France iv. 38 This 
Jesuitical pliableness and malice. 1834 J. Brown Left, 
Sancts/, iv, 272 An inward pliableness to divine influence. 
Plitably, adv. [f. as pree. +-Lty¥2] In a 
pliable manner; flexibly; yieldingly, doctlely. 
1629 Donne Sernt., Afatt. vi. a1 (1660) 111. 223 That 


I come into the hands of my God as pliably, as ductily, as | 


that first clod of earth of which he made me in Adam. 1692 
Wooo Ath. O.ron. U1. 583/1 Those lukewarm irreligious 
Temporizers, who bad Jearn'd. .pliably to tack about, as still 
to be ready to receive whalever revolution and turn of affairs 
should happen. 

Pliades, obs. form of PLEIADES. 

+ Pliance. Obs. rare—*. ft PLIANT a@.: see 
“ANCE; ef. compliance.) Compliance, yielding. 

1643 Hammonp Loyal Convert (1644) 4 1f a good King, he 
gael have our praise and our plyance; If an evill King, he 
must have our Prayers and our Patience. 

Pliancy (pleiansi). [f. Puianr: see -ancy.] 
The quality of belng pliant ; flexibility. 

a, Of material things: see PLIANT 1, 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 115 ® 5 Giving such an Activity 
to the Limbs, and sucb a Pliancy to every Part. 1787 
Jerrnason Writ. (1859) Il. 97 The difficulty was..to give 
10 old wood the pliancy of young. 
agile pliancy of youth. 

b. fig. Of the mind, etc.: see PLIANT 2. 

1789 Br. Watson A need. (1817) 225 To be overlooked for 
want of political pliancy, is a circumstance I need not blush 
to own. 1810 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 424 Social 
dexterity and pliancy of mind. 1879 B. ‘Tayitor Stud, 
Germ. Lit. aro A very little tact and pliancy of nature 
might have greatly advanced his fortunes. 

Pliant (ploi‘ant), 2. Forms: 4 pleaunt, 
plyande, 5-6 pli-, ply-, -aunt(e, -awnt, 5-8 
plyant, 6-pliant. [a. F. pHa? (13th c.), pr. pple. 
of plier to bend, Puy.] Bending, yielding. 

1. Bending; capable of being bent or folded with 
ease; supple, lithe, flexible ; + ductile, plastic. 

13.. ELE. Allit. P. C. 439 Hit watz playn in pat place 
for plyande greuez, For to schylde fro the schene. 1382 
Wycuir Gen. iii, 24 He sette cherubyn..and a flawmynge 
swerde & pleaunt to the waye of the tree of liif to be kept. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De FP, R. xvi. (Yollem. MS.), [Glass] 
is so plyaunt, pat it fopeee, ful sone dinerse and contrary 
schappes, by blaste of be glasier, /4rd.xvit. cxliii, (Bodl. MS.), 
Some wepies..bep. .so tiannte pat pei brekep nought. 1519 
Horman Vlg. 109 The clephante hath a long nose lyke a 
troumpe, fanthither andthither, r60r Donne Poevs (1650) 

t The free inhabitants of the plyant ayre. 1699 Dampier 

‘ay. V1. %. 43 These Hats are as stiff as boards, and sit not 
plyant to their heads, 1774 Gotnsm. Mad. Hist, (1776) VL. 
397 (Tortoise shells] are easily cast into what form the work. 
man thinks proper, by making them soft and pliant in warm 
water, and tea screwing them in a mold, likea medal. 1880 
L. Morais Ode of Life 25 The fisher, with his pliant wand. 

2. fig. a. Easily bent or inclined to any particular 
course; readily influenced for good or evil; yield- 
ing, compliant ; accommodating, complaisant. 

é:400 Rom. Rose 4386 Haue herte as hard as dyamaunt, 
Stedefast, and nought pliannt. ¢1g30 H. Ruoves Bf. 
Nurture 129 in Badbees Bh. (1868) 85 A plyaunt seruaunt 
as fauour to his great aduauntage. 1612 Batnstey Lid, 

#2. ii. (1627) 10 This first age is that wherein they are most 
pliant. x Rowe Aond. Step-Moth. wv. i 1792 ‘Twill.. 
make his Youth more plyant to my Will. 1766 Foroyce 
Serm, Ying. Wom, (1767) UU. ix. 75, Men. .pliant to good ad- 
vice. 1860 Motiey Vether/, 1. vii. 405 A committee thus 
Instructed was likely to be sufficiently pliant. 1877 Frovoz 
Short Stud, (1883) [V. 1. ii. 25 The king would find some 
other prelate who would be more pliant in his hands, 

b, = FLEXIBe q. 
1638-56 Cowtev Davideis 1. 776 Thrice in glad Hymns.. 
pliant voice on her seven steps they raise. 1665 Bovcr 
Occas, Reft, (1848) 36 He may. .attain to so pliant a style, 
that scarce any thought will puzzle him to fit words to it. 
1883 Cox Expositor IV. 197 \t should be pliant to or leave 
room for the discoveries of widening science. 
¢c. That lends itself to some purpose; apt, 
adaptable, suitable. rare. 

2604 Siaks. Oth.1. iii, 151 Which I obseruing, Tooke once 
a pliant houre, and ound good meanes To draw from her 
a prayer. 1861 J. Pycrorr Ways § Words 60 Noble com- 
panions of many a pliant hour. 

Coms., as pliant-bodied, -necked, etc. 

1798 Lanvor Gedir vit. 139 Swans pliant-necked. 1870 
Ravan /éfad xn, I. 383 Like pliant-bodied wasps or bees. 

Pliantly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty 2] Ina pliant 
manner; supply, accommodatingly. 

21638 Meros We, (1672) 118 {The words) yield the 
sense I speak of pliantly enough. 67a Davoen Assigna- 
tion \ i, You bow so pliantly! 1862 Lyrron Sir, Story M1. 
152 Whether it was that..my mind could more pliantly 
supple itself to her graceful imagination. 

Pliantness (pleiintnés). Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.) = PLiaxcy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvut. ix, (Bodl, MS.), pat 
dop Serpentes wib bendinge and wigelinge and pliauntnes 
of pe bodie. 1530 Patsca. 255/2 Plyantnesse, plofantevr. 
1603 Carew Cornzad/ 72 To your lymmes I yeelde active 
Plyantnesse. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv. iv. 197 Shee 
Was gentle as a Lamb or a Cow..and this pliantnesse sbe 
had partly by Nature and partly by example of her mother. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. sv. Orange Tree, He will per- 
ceive when the Tree is dry, by handling its Leaves, if they 


feel soft,. .and yet this Softness and Pliaotness is not always 
a Sign of it. 


| The phenomena 


1835 JamesGifgy ii, The | 
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|| Plica (hs ploitka). Pl. plices. 
plica plait, fold, f. Alicdre to fold : see PLY. 
pligue ; also, in sense 1, plica.] 

l. Path, (More fully pica polo‘nica.) A matted 
filthy condition of the hair due to disease; Polish 
plait (Poait sd. 2). 

1684 Bovie Poronusn. Antu, Bodies vii, That disease, 
which, from the country it most infests, is called the Plica 
Polonica. 1693 Blancards Phys, Dice, (ed. 2), Plica, an 
epidemical Disease in Polonia, when their Hairs grow to- 

ether like a Cow's ‘Tail, 19731 Moatimer in PAI Trans. 

XXVIT. 51 The Plica has been always..thought to be 
a Distemper. “ge ie J. Gaaves Syst. Clin, Med. xxx. 383 

of plica polonica,..establishes the vies 
ofthe hair. 1893 Nation (N. V.) 23 Mar. 217/1 The terrible 
disease of the hair, the pica folonica, is said to have entirely 
disappeared, 

2. A fold or folding of any part, as of the skin or 
a membrane. In An‘om. a fold-like ridge or 
carina; sfec. an elytral ridge in Coleoptera. 

1706 Puicirs, Péica, (Lat.) a Pleat, Fold or Wrinkle. 
1754-64 Smecur A/idwif 1.95 The internal membrane of 
the neck and Fundus, which is likewise full of Alice. 1828 
Stark Liem, Nat. Hist. WW. 131 (Annelides) Vhe pice 
lamellar, close, waved, vertical. 1849 [see Purcatton Al 


3. Bot. (See quot.) 


[med.L, 
In F. 


1866 Treas. Bot, go6 Plica, av excessive multiplication of | 


small twigs, instead of branches, : 

+ Plicable, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. type *plied- 
bilis, f. pee to fold, bend, Pry.] Flexible. 

¢1407_Lyoc. Aeson & Sens, 6813 Whos herte harder ys to 
grave, Touching her honour, than ¥ Rares Men kan nat 
maken yt plicable Nor ae yt to be Malliable. 1548-77 
Vicaav Anat. v. (1888) 39 The Nose is a member ., some- 
what plicable, because it shoulde the better be clensed. 


Plical (ploikal), a. [f med.L. plica (see Piica) 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to or of lhe nature of a plica. 

3890 Cent, Dict., Plical, in Bot., of or pertaining to plica. 
1895 Mrvaicn Brit. Lepidopt. 617 Stigmata raised, blackish, 
first discal somewhat before plical. 

Plicate (ploirket), a. [ad. L. plicd?-us, pa. pple. 
of plicdre to fold.] Folded, pleated. 

a. Bot, (See quots.) 

1760 J. Leg fntrod. Bot. 1. xii. (1765) 28 Corolla.. Plicate, 
folded, as in Convoloulus. 1890 Hooker Stud. Flora 75 
Geranium, Crane's-bill .. cotyledons plicate or convolute. 
1880 Grav Struct. Bot. iv.(ed. 6) 133 Leavesare asto the mode 
of packing, Plicate or Plaited, when folded on the several 
ribs, in the manner af_a closed fan. /éfd. 139 Plicate or 
Plaited, applied to the flower-bud as a whole,— The terni is 
nsed for the plaiting of a tube or cup, composed of a circle 
of leaves combined into one body. 

b. Zool., Geol, (See quots., and cf. Prica 2.) 

1819 G. Sasourtre Entomol. Compend. 154 Genus 45 
Aéax..elytra united, their shoulders carinate plicate, 1826 
Kieay & Sr. Entomol. VV. xlvi. 334 Plicate (Péicata). When 
they have two or three contiguous abbreviated furrows which 
exhibit the appearance of folds, 1832 R. Kxox Cloguct's 
Anat. 629 Mucous.. Membrane. .. Thin, reddish, and plicate 
in the direction of its length. 1849 Dana Geol. App. 1. (1850) 
687 Surface longitudinally plicate..; plications smooth. 

Plicate (ploicke't, plike™t), v. [f ppl. stem of 
L. plicdre to fold: see -aTE3.) trans. To fold, 
pleat. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1698 B. Atcen in PAtl. Trans. XX.377 The Belly plicated 
as other Beetles. 2842 T. R. Jones Anim, Aiugd. 677 Its 
lining membrane is loose and much plicated. r88e Specifé, 
U.S. Patent No. 229479 (¢tt/e} Machine for plicating fabrics. 
1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 230 The Lias and Oolites themselves 
. were plicated and subjected to sub-aerial denudation. 

Plicated Cpiottantee pliké'téd), a7 a. [f. 
as prec, + -ED 1.) 

Ll. Anat, Pot., Geol. Folded, plicate. 

1753 Cnamerrs Cycl, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Plicated leaf, one 
from the base of which there run [ribs] which extend them- 
selves to the extreme sides, and .. raise and .. depress the 
disk..in an alternate order, making acute angles. 1835-6 
Todd's Cyel, Anat, 1. 304/2 The..marsupium..is a plicated 
vascular membrane. 1882 Gemiz Teri Bh. Geol. we vin. 
$3. 584 A highly plicated and crumpled condition. 

+ 5. Complicated. Os. rare. 

1666 J. H. Treat. Gt. Antidote 9 The more Disease is 
plicated, the longer is required. 

Pli-cately, adv. [f. PuicaTe a. + -LY2.] In 
a plicate manner; in or with folds. 

1846 Dana i dt (1848) 708 Suberect plicately aggregated 
lamin, 188: BENTHAM in ¥rni. Linn, Soc. XVII. 33 
Leaves usually targer, more coriaceous, or plicately rib! 
Iban in the other subtribes. 

Plicatile (plikatil, -oil), a. [ad. L. plicatilis 
(Pliny), & plicdre to fold. So in F.] 

+1. Capable of being folded or convoluted. Ods. 

1653 H. Mors Antid. Ath. x. App. (1662) 169 Whetber 
these images or impresses consist in a certain ture or 
motion of the plicatile fibres or subtile threds of which the 
brain consists. 

2. Entom, (See quot.) 

1826 Kiaay & Sr. Entomol. 1V. xivi. 336 Plicatile... When 
a wings at rest are folded in one or more longitudinal 
pias, a 5 ; yh 

Plication (pli-, plaikefon). [a. OF. plication, 
-acion (Godef.), n. of action f. L, plicdre to fold.] 

1. The aetion of folding ; folded condition. 

e¢1400 Lanfranc’s Crrurg, 23 1 is necessarie some lymes 
to ban a snstentacioun & a plicacioun, pat is a foldynge. 
1854 Woonwaro Mollusca 11. 285 The smallness of the space 
for the branchise may have been compensated by deep pli- 
cation of those organs. 1886 W. ANoeason Pict, Arts 
mien 2oz An artist of the Chinese school. .may accentuate 

‘otds of drapery by a kind of shadow beneath the plication. 


PLIER. 


2. coucr. A folding, a fold. 

1748 Ricnannson Clarissa \xxiii. (1811) VI. 345 The folds, 
as other plications have done, opened of themselves to 
eunRE my curiosity, Parsons in PArL Trans. LV1. 
209 This bird has a plication of the aspera arteria. 1824 
Scorr Redgauntlet Let. i, Thy juridical brow expanding 
its plications. 1849 Dana Geol. App. t. {x850) to There are 
14 (0 16 plications in half an inch; and the plica are 
smooth, 3874 Carrentea Ment. Phys. 1. it, § 87 (1879) 94. 

3. Geol. ‘The bending or folding of strata; a fold 
in a stratum. 

1859 Muacimson Siluria xvii. (ed. 3) 450 The plications of 
the strata in Belgium. 1865 Geinix Scex. & Geol. Scot. ix. 
232 Plications following each other from top to bottom of 
thecliff. 1882 Nature XXV1.241/1 These crystalline masses 
underwent enormous plication and subsequent denudation. 

Plicato- (pli-, ploiké'-te-), combining adv. form 
from L. plicdtus plicate, prefixed to other adjs, in 
the sense ‘ plicately —’, ‘plieate and—’, as f/icato- 
contorted (plicately contorted), p/icato-cristate (with 
plicate crests), Alicato-lacunose, plicato-lobate (with 
plicate lobes), p/icafo-papillose (papillose with pli- 
cations or wrinkles), A/icato-undulate. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 141 Upper margin sublobate or 
Plicato-undulate. /éid. 152 Margin plicatolobate. /éf:. 
4:0 Frond..often variously plicato-contorted. /d/d. 500 In 
part plicato-cristate, rising into crests more or less plicate. 
3887 W. Puiurs Brit. Discomycetes 4 Pits elongated, 
narrow, plicato-lacunose. 

Plicator, -er (pli-, plaiké*ta1). [agent-n. from 
PucaTE v., or L. plicare to fold.) A folder; an 


apparatus for folding fabrics. 

1B80 Specif. U.S. Patent No. 229479 The table projects, 
apex forward, from the frame and I have named it the 
‘plicater.. 188 Ksicur Jct. Mech. Suppl. @licator, 
a mechanical device for making a plait or fold, as in some 
sewing-machine attachments, for instance. 

Plicatulate (plikatim#l4), a. Nat. /fist. [f. L. 
type *plicdtul-us (f. plicdl-us Plicate: ef. darba- 
tul-us, limidlul-us) + -ATE®,] Minutely plicate. 

1849 Dana Geol, App. 1. (1850)697 Palleal impression faint, 
anteriorly plicatulate. ; 

Plicature (plirkatitz). (ad. L. pheatira a 
folding, {. pficdre to fold.]_ Folding, mode of fold- 
ing; a fold; = PLicarion. 

1578 BanistER f/ist. Alan ee Into this plicature .. are 
immitted two Arteries named Carotides. a1652 J. Sstitn 
Set, Dise. i, 10 They unfold the plicatures of truth’s gar- 
ment, but they cannot behold the lovely face of it. 1671 
Phil. Trans. V1. 3038 Leaves, intended fur the said Trunk, 
and foulded up in the same plicature, wherein, upon the 
Vean's sprouting, they do appear. 1767 Goocu /reat, 
Wounds 1. 271 The Pra Mater .. investing the brain, in all 
its convolutions or plicatures. 1830 Linptrv .Vad. Syst. 
Bot. 18 Divisions have been founded upon the nature of the 
plicature of the cotyledons, 

Plicht, Sc. f. Puicut ; + short for PLIcHT-ANKER. 

asts Dunear Poens \xxxv. 31 Haile, plicht, but siche! 
Haile, mekle of mycht ! 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.T. S.) 15 
Quhair Purgatorie and pardonis will not sell, And gude 
intent. thair Pylat plyche and Jeid. 

+ Plicht-anker. ‘Sc. Os. Also 6 plycht-. 
[ad. LG. plicht-anker, Du. plechlanker ‘the prin- 
ia or chief anchor that honlds a ship’ (Hexham 
1678); in Da. plig?-anker. 

The Du, and LG, word is usually referred to MLG., LG. 
plicht, MDu., Du. plecht, a small fore (or after) -deck of an 
open t, OHG. piiihta, MHG. pfthte, Da., Sw. pliges 

joornkaat-Koolman (Ost/r. H7bch.) prefers derivation from 
flick? responsibility: see Pricut sé.') 

The main anchor of a ship; in quots. fig.: cf. 


sheet-anchor, 

1508 Dunear Gold. Targe 187 Scho tuke Presence plicht 
ankers of the barge,..And Cherising for to complete hir 
charge. a1szo — Poems xi. 46 Thy Ransonner, with 
woundis fyve, Mak thy plycht anker and thy steiris, To 
hald thy saule with him on lyve. 1552 Apr. Hamittox 
Catech, (1884) 153 Lat this faith be thi plycht ankir, and 
doutless thow salt be saiffit fra all the dangeir of syn. 

Plicidentine (plisidentin). [f. med.L. plica 
fold, pleat + Dentine.] A form of dentine in 
which it is folded on a series of vertical plates, 
causing the surface of the tooth to be fluted. 

1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Orr's Cire. Sc. 1, Org. Nat, 
273 With reference to the main and fundamental tissue of 
tooth, we find..six leading modifications in fishes. .Vaso- 
dentine .. Plicidentine .. Dendrodentine. 1866 Braxor & 
Cox Dict. Se.etc. 11. 935/2 The basal part of the teeth of the 


| Wolf-fish, of the Lepidosteus oxyurns, and of the /chthyo- 


taurus, affords examples of plicidentine. 

Pliciferous (pli-, Bisiferas), a, [f. med.L. 
plica fold + ees Having or bearing pliex 
or folds: in Zntom. said of elytra having an in- 
ternal plica, also of beetles having such elytra. 

ae in Mayng Expos, Lex. — 

Pliciform (plissi-, plai-sifgrm), a. If as prec. + 
-ForM.] Having the form of a plica, fold, or plait. 

1858 in Mavne A.xrpos. Ler. 

Plide, Plie, obs. forms of PLEAD, PLEA, PLY. 

Plier (plei-2z). Also 6 plyar, 7-9 plyer. [f 
PLY v. + -ER}, Cf. F. plreur folder. 

1. One who plies: in Bese’ cee of the oe 

° o Canéts cad. 1. ong roto & sinning: 

settee i young Plyer ie, an B. ELD. 


ict. 
Cant. Crew, Plyer, a Crutch, 


3725 riage pits 
Plyer..; alsoa Trader. 1827 Hone £rery-day BA. 11. 57 
The companies alight,..without the aid of atrendant pliers. 
18712 JEAFFRESON vides & Bridals (1873) 11. 143 ited 


by a ‘plier ‘ to accompany him to 2 convenient tavera. 


PLIGHT. 


2. In f?.. Pincers, usually small, having long 
jaws mostly with parallel surfaces, sometimes 
toolhed ; used for bending wire, mauipnlating small 


objects, etc. . 

1568-9 in Swayne Sarno Churchw. Act. (1896) 283 Paier 
of plyars, 6d. 1387 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, tlegges (1627) 
271 With a paire of plyers bow and turne the points of the 
wyar into ice holes of his nostrils. 1634 Peacnam Gend/. 
Exerc. xxvii. 94 Take it forth againe with a paire of pliers 
or small tongs, and light it at the fire. 2677 Moxon Jfech. 
Exerc. i. 6 Plyers are of two sorts, Flat Nos'd and Round 
Nos'd. Their office is to hold and fasten upon all small 
work, and to fit it in its place. 1833 J. Hottann Manuf 
Metal U1. 318 The pliers commonly used for cutting wire. 

Plight (ploit), si.) Forms: 1-4 plibt, (4 
erron. plith), 3 plihht, plight, 3-5 plijt, 4-5 
ply3t, 4-6 plyght, 5 plyght, 5-6 Sc. plycht, 5- 
Se. plicht, 4- plight. 8. ?4 plyt, 4-5 plit, plite, 
5 plyte. [OE p/éht danger, risk, = OF ris. Alien! 
danger, concern, care; cf. MDu. Alicht, plecht 
responsibility, obligation, duty, Du. p/7g?, plicht, 
MLG., LG. plcét obligation, duty; OHG., MHG. 
phlikt, pflikt obligation, duty, office, concer, care 
of or for, Ger. pflicht duty, etc.; f. stem pleh-, 
pleg- of OE. pledn (with genitive) to risk the loss 
of, expose to danger, or WGer. plegaz, in OS, and 
OHG. (Notker) with genitive, to take the risk or 
responsibility of (an act), to he responsible for, 
answer for (a thing or person). Cf., from same 
root, OE. fleoh (:—*pleh) danger, hurt, peril, risk, 
responsibility, OF ris. ple, A/é danger; OHG. pfligida 
risk, danger. The continental langs. show the 
sense-gradation from ‘danger, risk’, through ‘re- 
sponsibility, duty’, to ‘ office, concern, care Pmetcs 
See Franck in Avhu's Zettschr. XXXVII. 132. 

Already in the rgthe., in some dialects, 4, 3, or g& was lost 
in the combination -fg/#, leaving -77, whence the occasional 
B spellings ahove, A, plite, plyt, and the modern pro- 
nunciation. Pdigh? being thus identified in pronunciation, 
and sometimes in spelling with MIE. A/## from AF., the two 
words ran together in the form plight: see Puciut sb.) 

+1. Peril, danger, risk, Ods. 

e815 Vesp. Psalter cxiv. 3 Ymbsaldun mec sar dedes & 
plihtas helle (erfen/a fnferni| xemoettun met. ¢ 1900 
ZEtertc Collog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 96 [chit togelede cow hider 
mid micclan plihte ofer sw. ¢1zog Lay. 8132, & summe 
heo gunnen pleien. pliht com on neste. 1303 R. Bruxse 
andl. Synne 7279 Also falle men yn plyght, Pat sytte vp 
pe pursday at night. 13.. Gaw. § Gr Kut. 266 pat f passe 
as in pes, & no ply3t seche. ¢ 1440 York Myst. xxxit 162 
Pe peril! and be plight isthyne. 1503 Hawes £xane. Virt. 
vii. 1z Full often he brought theym to the plyght. 1572 
Satir. Poents Refornt. xxxn. 104 Blaming thy tressoun, the 
eaus of all our plicht. c1630 Daumm. or Hawt. oes 107 
That thou shouldst..die for those deserv'd eternal! plight. 
B. c1400 Desir. Troy 8019 Priam..Wold haue put hym 
to be plit for perell of all. c1qrz Hocccreve De Keg. Princ, 
1221, Lhaue had habundance Of welfare ay; and now stond 
in pe plite Of searsetee. ¢1450 S/. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2575 
For to dy scho semed in plyte. 

+2. Sin, offence; gnilt, blame. Ods. 

c1roo Ormis 10213 Forr grediznesse is hafedd libht, & 
follshepp helless bisne. 13.. Cursor AL. 5077 (Cott.) Mi 
breper dere, Your plight (v7. gilt) i haue for-giuen yow. 
€1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 131 Pe kyng suld haf no 
plight, pat Thomas so was dede. ¢ 1378 Se. Leg. Saints 
*XVL tial CA Quhy suld he sa be dycht For pare 
mysded & par plicht. 

8. 13.. £4. Allit. P.B. 1494 Pe lorde pat be lyfte 3emes 
Displesed much at pat play in pat plyt stronge. 

3. Undertaking (of a risk or obligation); pledge 
(under risk of forfeiture); engagement, pian 

(After ME., perh.a new formation from the vb.) 

1250 Gen. § Ex. 1269 He bad him maken siker plist Of 
luue and trewde, in frendes riz3t. 1303 R. Brunne Aandi. 
Synne 1494 Pat man bat demep alle to be ry3t, Of mercy 
get he no ply3t. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 888 Crounes pai gun 
erake Mani, ich wene, apli3t [= in plight]. ¢1430 Syr 
Tryam. 767 Thus they justyd tylle hyt was nygbt, Then 
they departyd in plyght, They had nede to reste. 

1605 Suaks. Leart.i.103 Happily when I shall wed, That 
Lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall carry Halfe 
my loue with him. «1700 Davoren Song,‘ What shall [ 
do?' Not pray for a smile, And not bargain for plight. 
1891 G. Mereortn One of our Cong. 1. iv. 58 An engage- 
ment,..a mutual plight of faith. 

B. 313.. St. Erkenwolde 285 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1881) 272 Nas 1 a paynym vnpreste pat neuer pi plite knewe 
Ne bi mesure of bi mercy ne pi mecul vertne? 

4. Comb, Plight-ring, an engagement-ring. 

1897 W. Jones Finger-ring 241 A sacred plight-ring was 
considered almost as impassable a barrier as the veil itself, 
against the marriage of the wearer. 


Plight (ploit), 54.2 Forms: a. 4-5 plit, plyt, 
5-6 plite, plyte, (5 plyet). 8. 4~5 pli3t, ply3t, 
5-6 plyght, -e, 5- plight. (ME. sli/, piyt, a. 
Anglo-F. flit (in Gower and Law French), for 
ONF. *ple’r, OF. ploit fold, act or manner of 
folding; also, manner of being, trim, condition, 
state (rgth c. in Godef.): see Pharr sd, (of which 
this is in origin a doublet). The 8 forms are taken 
over from Piicut sé.1; when that word was (in 
some parts of England, already in r4thc.) reduced 
to plit, plite, and thus identified in pronnnciation 
and sometimes in spelling with this, this began in 
turn to be spelt plyght, plight, which superseded 
plite in 16the. This spelling appears first in 


1000 


branch II, and perh, there was association of sense, 

peril (Piiatr s6.1 1) being a kind of ‘evil plight” 

(4b below), In 16-17th c. the gh was often extended 

to the synonym Pratr, written pieight, plaight (but 

for this there were also other possible models in 

eight, weight, straight, timing with plait, wait).J 
I. Fold; manner of folding; platt. 

+1. A fold, in drapery or the like; a pleat; = 
Piatt sé. 1a. Obs. 

a. 1399 Lanct. Rick. Redeles wt. 156 And if pernell preisid 
the plytis bihynde, ‘I'he costis were acountid paye whan he 
my3th. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode w. x. (1869) 79 Come 
forth clerk,..vndoo bese letteres out of pis. 1868 ASCHAM 
Scholem. (Arb,) 100 ‘Io clothe him selfe h 
but a demie bukram cassok, plaine without plites. 

B. c1460 J. Russecn Be. Nurlure 242 Now fold ye alle 
there at oonys pat a plizt passe not a fote brede alle way. 
1547 Boorve /utrod. Knowl. xviii, (1870) 169 Theyr ray- 
ment..is made..wyth two wrynckkles anda plyght. 1697 
tr. C'less D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 229 She is drest..with a 
short Gown without any plights. : 

+b. A fold in a natural structure, a convolution, 


abend; = Prait sé. 1b. Obs. 

a. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. \\. 350 These 
foldings, plites, and windings (of the ileon or folded gut]. 

B. 1543 Tranrron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. i. 2b, Ta the plyghte 
ofthe arme. 1607 Torsett Four Beasts (1658) 554 This 
{horn of unicorn]..is neither light nor hollow, ..revolved into 
many plights, sharper than any dart. 1671 Fravet, Fount. 
Life i. Wks. 17311, 2/1 It is of many Sorts and Forms, of 
many Folds and Plights. 

te. fig. (Cf. PLAtT sh. 1.) Obs. 

1387-8 ‘f. Usk Zest. Love ut. ix. (Skeat) 1. 77 In this 
bore be many privy thinges wimpled and folde; unneth shul 
lende men the plites unwinde. 


+2. A plait of hair or the like; = Puarr sd. 2. 

1601 WEEVER Afirr. fart, Bij b, Divides each haire, each 
plight vndresses. 1627 Moryson é/2t. 111, 129 A taile.. very 
woolly and fat, and close wouen in many plights. 
Conerince Christatel it. 32 Geraldine .. Puts on her silken 
vestments white, Aad tricks her hair in lovely plight. 

+b. fig. A contexture of conditions. (Cf. sense 
4.) Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk, & Selo. 74 It seems then, that the 
thing that calls us up is Morningness, or that woof and 
plight that the whole ticklish frame of worldly beings are 
wheel'd into at such a tide of day. 

+3. A recognized length or ‘piece’ of lawn. 
(? Orig. the length into which it was folded. Sce 
Beck Draper's Dict. 178 note.) Obs. 

1415 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) I. 382, j plite [printed plice] de 
lawnd. 1452 147i? of Britte (Somerset Ho., Vnum_ plyte 
de lawne. 1463 Act 3 Edw. IV,c. 5 Coverchiefs del price 
dun plite de cynge souldz. 1463-4 Aolls of Parit. V. 505/t 
Eny Kerchef, wherof the price of a piven shall excede 
the some of itis. iiiid. /éfd., Kerchiefs, of the price of a 
plyte of vs. 1483, 1goz [see Lawn sé} 1), 1535 Rutland 
DISS. (1903) LV. 277 For vj plightes of fyne lawne for sleves 
for the Quene. [1607 Cowes /uterpr., Plite of Lawne... 
Seemeth to be a certaine measure, as a yard or an elle, ete.] 


II. Manner of being; condition, state. (Cf. 
complexion.) 


| 


fe with nothing els, | 


} to wyn 


PLIGHT. 


kenel to Jonge and goth not on huntynge. 1551 Traner 
Herbal 1. K ij, Blake Ciche..taken wyth beanes..maketh a 
good plyte and fatt fleshe. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Sceretary 1. 
(:62s) 125 The woman also in very good plight too. a 1649 
WintHaor New Eng. (1853) 1. 37 Some horses came over in 
good plight. 1792 Cowpea Lez. 29 July, Mary..is in pretty 
oe plight this morning, having slept well. 1855 Hr. 

Lartineau Anutobiog. 11. 35 Another of our neighbours 
admitted the fine plight of my cows. 

b. aésol. Good or proper condilion, health. 

21480 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3823 Pai wald no3t bring pe 
childe in ue U4. to health]. 1573 Tusser “usd. XXXVI. 
(1878) 85 Use cattle aright, to keepe them in plight. 1704 
owe Ale xi, sas a ene ler ane as are in 
heart and plight. 1960-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual, (1809) 
VIL. 84 [Ofa ship] Though she had been in plight, we = 
not hands left sufficient to work her. 2866 Ferton Anc. § 
Mod. Gr. 1.1. vii. 119 [Of a dog] His strength, his plight, 
his speed so light, You had with wonder viewed. 

+6. State of mind, mood, esp. 4o do something. 

[1376-9 Gowra Mirour de Lome 10661 Comment q'il 
plourt, comment q'il rit, Toutdis se tient en un soul plit.] 
c1400 Destr. Troy 545 (To] put you in plite your purpos 
1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 73 
Thinketh he that I would send him hence, which is neyther 
in the plight to sende out? 1632 Mitton Penseroso 57 Less 
Philomel will daign a Song, In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
1726 Suetvocke Vey. round World 27 He coming ina very 


"humble plight, asking my pardon. 


1800 | 


4 Condition, state, trim. a. orig. neutral or good. | 


o. 13.. £. £. Allit, P. B. 111 With peple of alle plytez be 

alays bay fyllen. ¢1386 Cnavcer Can. Veom, Prol. § T.399 

he nexte tyme I shal fonde To bryngen oure craft al in 
another plite. 1387-8 T. Usk Yesé. Love 11.1. (Skeat) 1.8 
Chaunging of the lift syde to the right halve tourneth it so 
clene in-to another kynde, that never shal it come to the 
first plyte in doinge. “c14g0 Proms. Parv, 405/1 Plyte, or 
state,..sta/us. 1530 Pavscr. 255/2 Plyte or state, poyuz. 
1570 Levins Afanip. 151/6 Plite, plight, Aadjtudo, 

B. 61350 IVirll. Palerne 5373 But herized be pe hize king 


| zou bus hap holpe, & pult zou to bis plizt fram pouert ever- 


more! 1534 More 77¢at. Passton Wks. 1288/2 And [to] 
lyue here in suche pleasaunt plight as we shnld haue lyued 
if Adam had not synned. 1896 Deavton Leg. iv. 214 Being 
in so excellent a plight. 1652-62 Heytin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 
269 The Town remaining in as good plight..for Trade and 
Buildings, as most Towns do which want a navigable River. 
1768 BLackstone Co, IL. 1.9 Nothing shall bedistreined 
for rent, which may not be rendered again in as good plight 
as when it was distreined. 1838-9 Fa. A. Kemace Resid. 
in Georgia (1863) t24 It is a happy and hopeful plight 
for us both, 18g: Gattenca Jéaly 25: Not in the best 


| Ga ae or order. 


. Now generally qualified as evil. 

a. 13.. £. E. Allit, PC. 114 Now hatz he put hym in 
plyt of peril, 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kant. 733 Pus in peryl, & 
payne, & plytes ful harde. 1390 Gower Conf, TI 200 In 
sori plit and povere he lay. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur iv. xxiii. 
152 She shalle be in as euy] plyte as he is or it be long to. 

B. 13.. E. £. Allit, P. A. 1074 Pe planeter arn in to 
pouera ply3t. 1490 Caxton L£neydos |, 142 Turnus. .knewe 
well thenne that he was deceyued,..sore an-angred he was, 
whan he fonnde hym selfe in that plyght. 1586 C'ress 
Pemsaoxe Ps. cvit. iii, They cry’d to him in woefull plight. 
1632 J. Havwano tr. Bionds's Eromena 56 We cannot be in 
worse plight than we are. 1664 Butirr Hud. 11. i. 31 We 
forget in what sad plight We lately left the captiv'd Knight, 
1766 Gouvsm. Vic. IV, xiii, He was now in a woful plight. 
1863 P. Baaav Dockyard Econ, 23 Dockyard administra- 
tion is ina sorry and almost hopeless plight. 

+c. Manner, fashion, way. Obs. rare. 

ie J. Russert Bh. Nurture 434 Pecok, Stork, Bustarde, 
& Shovellewre, ye must vnlace bem in pe plite of be crane 
prest & pure. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 8b, We 
deny all, in the same plight as you have set them downe. 

5. Bodily or physical condition; state as to 
health; now esp. of cattle. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1. 47 Thus was the hors in sori plit. 
¢ 1410 Alaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Also be seabbe 
cometh to hem, for to bye plyet, when pei abyde in her 


7. State or position from a legal point of view. 
a. Of an enactment, privilege, use, etc. , 

1840 Ac? 32 Hen, V/11, c. 16 8x The same proclamacion 
shal abide, be, and remain in the same plight and strength 
thst it is, and as if this acte had neuer bene made. | 1570-6 
Lamaarpe Perand, Kel (1826) 243 AS touching this privi- 
lege.., although it continue not altogither in the same 
plight, yet some shadowe thereof remaineth even to this 
day. 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 443 The statute of uses 
executes the possession to the use, in the same plight as the 
use was limited. 

b. Of a person, etc. : Legal status. 

(@1q8z Littteton Tenures § 306 ut. iv. (1516) Div b, Est 
en tiel plite sicomme i] que auoit droit.] ou 

1663 Act 15 Chas. (/, ¢. 6 §7 Whether Persons prohibited 
to preach hy the said Act are in the same Plight as to 
Punishment, with Persons disabled by the said Act to 
preach. 1769 Brackstoxn Cont. 1V, xxx. 392 The effect of 
falsifying, or reversing, an outlawry is that the party shall 
he in the same plight as if he had appeared upon the cafias, 

8. Attire, array, dress. rare. 

1590 Srenser F.Q. ut. xii, 8 Like as the sunburnt Indians 
do aray Their tawney bodies in their proudest pee 1743 
J. Davivson nefd viv 192 Three hundred of them stoo: 
shining and in full plight, 181 Joanna Barite Metr. Leg, 
Ld. Yohn xii, In reveller’s plight, he is bedight. 

Plight (ploit), v1 Now chiefly poet. or rhet. 
Pa. t. and pple, plighted. Forms of inf: see 
Pricut sé.) Pa. t. 4 plizt, plyghte, 4-7 plight, 
5 plyght, ply3t, 6 Sc. plicht, 8- plighted. Pa. 
pple. 3-5 plizt, 3 i-pluht, 4 y-plight, y-pli3t, 
y-ply3t, 4, 7- plight, 5 i-pleyht, 6 plyght (Sv. 
plicht), plyted, 6- plighted. (OE. plrhian, f. 
pliht danger, damage: see Pricut sb.) Cf OUG, 
phlihten refl. to engage one’s self, MDu. plichten 
to guarantee. ] 

+1. trans, To cause to incur danger, bring danger 
upon; to endanger; to compromise (life, honour, 
etc.). With dat. (OE.) 

aror6 Laws A thelred ¥.c. 28 (Schmid) Plihte him sylfum 
and ealre bis are. /did. vi. c. 36 Ponne plibte hi heora 
zhton, butan hit frid-benan sindan. 4 

2. trans. To put (something) in danger or risk 


“of forfeiture; to give in pledge; to pledge or engage 


(one’s troth, faith, oath, promise, elc.). 

@ 1225 Ancr. R, 208 Al so as dusi biheste, oder folliche 
ipluht troude, & longe beon unbishoped .. beos, & alle 
swuche beod iled to slouhde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucea IVife’s T. 
153 Plight me thy trouthe heere in myn hand quod she The 
nexte thyng that I requere thee Thou shalt it do. ¢1450 
Godstow Reg. 517 To this couenaunte to be holde truly and 
with-out gyle, bothe perties plight ther trowthes. 1554-9 
in Songs §& Ball, (1860) 2 To fullfyll the Pras he bac 
plyght, ¢1s60 A. Scorr Ponts (S.'T. S.) ii. 95 William his 
vow plicht to the powin, Ffor favour or for feid. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform. ii. 64 Off hir finger fals she threw ane Ring, 
And said, ‘my Lord, ane taikin I 30w plycht’. 1582 STany- 
Hurst 4enets u. (Arb.) 46 My faith 1 plight heere, to relate 
thee veritye soothlye, 1607 Torsety Foure/. Beasts 353 
‘Truely ber troath She him plight, That she would not come 
within the night. 1700 Drvoen Pal. §& Arc. 1. 291 Have 
we not plighted each our holy oath, That one should be the 
common good of both? 1813 Scotr Rokeby 1. xv, Hast thou 
kept thy promise plight, ‘lo slay thy leader in the fight? 
18ss MacauLay fist. Lng. xxi. Iv. 685 They came in 
Ae .. to plight faith to William, rightful and lawful 

ing. 4 

b. esp. in reference to betrothal or marriage: 
cf. TROTHPLIGHT. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 8386 (Cott.) Well i wat bat pou me hight, 
Ar pou to sponse me tronth plight. ¢3386 Craucea Fra. 

7. 600 And in myn hand youre trouthe plighten ye To loue 
me hest, 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. Ro vi. xiii. (Bodl. 
MS.), In contract of wedding [he] pliste{b] his trowith and 
obligep hym selfe to lede his life with his wyfe and to pay 
here dettes. 1 Bk. Com, Prayer, Matrimony, And 
therto I plight thee my trouth. 36s Watton Angler 1. 24 
What is said of Turtle Doves; .. that they silently plight 
their troth and marry. 1842 James Srigand vii, | told him 
..that my heart was given and my hand plighted to another. 

+@. Phrase. J hee (you) plight (sc. my word): 
I warrant or assure you, I promise you. Ods. 

e400 Sowdone Bab, 318, 1 shal have an othere, I you 
plighte, Like to thisevery dele. ¢1485 £. £, A/isc.( Warton 


PLIGHT. 


Cl.) 50 The old man sayd ‘ V the ply3te, Thou schalt have 
as y the hyght". argoo Sir Benes 2154 (Pynson) In that 
ary were al nyght Wythout mete or drynke, I you 
plyght. : 5 . 

+3. To pledge ‘or bind oneself to do or give 
(something) ; to promise. Oés. 

eraog Lav. 13071, & pu wulle me an hond plihten; ee ich 
hit scal al dihten. ¢ 1ago Gen. & Ex, 2677 Or haue he hire 
plizt & sworen, Dat him sal feid wurdful ben boren. 14.. in 
Lundale's Vis., etc, (1843) 145 Heyle godly lady in the was 
plyght Tho joy of man bothe alland sum, 1526 Piler, Per/. 
QW. de W. 1531) 239 b, Than doest thou all that thou hast 
plyght. 1587 Afisfort, Arth. m. iv. in Haz). Dodstey IV. 
313 The quiet rest that princely palace pe 

4, To engage or bind (oneself); ass. to be 


engaged or bound % some one. 


1362 Lanot. /. Pl. A. 1. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers Plihten | 


hem to-gederes For to seche Seint Ieme and seintes at 
Roome. 1377 /did. B. v. 202, 1.. was his prentis yplizte, his 
profit to wayte. ¢1380 Sir Ferumd, 1045 ¥ cil him am 
trewe y-plizt, & haue myn ob y-swered. “1832 Hr. Mar. 
Tixgau fred, iv. 7a So you have plighted and pledged your- 
self to your band since you swore you would wed me only. 
1870 Ee Peacock Ralf Skiré, VY. 116 His daughter was 
plighted to the very man he would have chosen for her. 

+Plight, v.2 Oés. Forms: see Puicut sé,2 
[ME. péite, ete., collateral form of Patt v.; later 
plight, going with PLicHT sé.2] 

1. trans. To fold, to pleat; = PLait v1, PLEAT 
v. 1; also, to contract into folds or wrinkles, 

¢1374 Cuaucea Troydus 1. 1155 (1204) Now goode Nece 
be it neuere so lyte, Vif me pe labour it to sowe and plyte. 
€1374 — Boeth. 1. Pr, ii. 5 (Camb. MS.), With the lappe of 
hir garment Iplitid in a frounce sche dryede myn eyen. 
153° Patsor. 660/2, I plyght a gowne, I set the plyghtes in 
order, je lye. 21548 Hat Chron, Hen. VIIT 76 The 
ey was large, and plited verie thicke. 1647 tr. Bacon's 

tfe & Death (1651)8 Things, which by Heat are not onely 
wrinkled, bunt ruffled and plighted. “1658 Rowzano tr. 
Moufet's Theat. [ns. 973 The wings are of a decayed purple 
colonr passing to a lively blue, and all plighted severally. 
b. To fold (in the arms), embrace. 

©1440 York Myst, xii. 8: And in his armes he shall hym 
plight. 1396 R, L{tncne] Déedla (1877) 76 Diego .. Came 
aE forth, him in his arms to plight. 

CG. fie 

1374 Craucen Zroylus tt. 648 (697) What to done best 
were, & what eschne, ‘hat plitede she ful ofte in many 
folde. 1640 J. Stoucnton Def § Distrib. Divinity ii. 78 
So long as these Divine truths are folded and plighted 
together in these few divisions, there is no lustre or light 
Sparkles from them. ; . 

2. To intertwine or interweave into one combined 
texture; = Phait z, 2; to knit, to tie in a knot. 
1589 Gazene Menaphon (Arb.) 76 Hir lockes are pleighted 
like the fleece of wooll. c¢1ggo — Fr. Bacon vi. 127 [ll 
plight the bands and seal it withakiss. 1590 Spenser /. 

. 1. vi 7 Sometimes her head she fondly would aguize 
With gandy girlonds.. or rings of rushes plight. 1633 P. 
Frercnea Purfie /sé, vit. xxiii, A long love-lock on his left 
shoulder plight. 

Hence Plighted f/. a. (also plited, plight), 
plaited, pleated, folded, involved; Pli-ghting 
vbl. sb., pleating, folding, wrinkling. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) u. v. 95 Sleues 
with syde lappes or plyted. ¢ 1530 Crt. of Love 1102 The 
nonnes, with vaile shel wimple plight. 1601 Weever Afirr. 
Mart. C vij b, This all-affrighting Comet J hane heard To 
be the plighted tresse of Meropes. 16a7 tr. Bacon's Life & 
Death (1651) 8 Contraction by the Fire. .causeth Plighting. 
3670 Mitton /fist. Eng. u. Wks, 1851 V. 6a She [Boadicea] 
wore a plighted garment of divers colours, with a great 
gold'n Chain. 1693 tr. Ensilianne’s Hist, Monast. Ord. 152 
A black plited bee 

Plight, obs. form of Putcuten f4/. a.) and 2, 

Plighted (ploi-téd), 4f/. @.1 "Also 3 yplizt, 
4 pliht, 5 plight. ft Puicur v,! + -Ep!,] 

1. Of a thing: Pledged, given in pledge or 
assurance, solemnly promised. 

3297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3819 Sikernesse & treube yplizt of 
be voreward hii nome. 1567 Tusarrv. Ovid's ape 156 hb, 

broken haue my plighted hest. 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 
1,688 Perfidious Mars long plighted Leagues divides. 1 
Sourury Wat Tyler m. i, The King must perform ifs 
plighted promise. 1867 Fareman Norm. Cong. I. iv. a18 

His plighted faith went for as little as the plighted faith of 
a deliberate perjnrer. 


2. Of a person: Bound by pled ; d. 
1362 Lance. P. PZ, A. v. 1x6, was his pint ree 


116, ] ,. was his pliht prentys his 

rofyt to loke. ¢ 1450 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) to44 Pou haly 

tschop and preste plight, 1849 Miss Mutocx Ogilvres xi, 
Unless they were plighted lovers. a 1861 Mee Heowine 
Parting Lovers x, Many a plighted maid and wife. 

+ Plighted, f/. 2.2: see under PLicht 2.2 

Plighter, rare. [f£ Pracut v.1+-er!.] One 
who or that which plats or pledges. 

1606, pees 2 1. xiii. 126 My play-fellow, your 
hand; this Kingly Seale, And plighter of hig hearts, 

t Plightful, 2. Oss. Also 4 plihtful. {f. 


Pricnt sb.) 4-FuL.] Perilons; sinful, guilty, blame- 
worthy. 

€ 1325 Aletr. Hom, (1862) 29 Thaim bird lef thair plihtful 

lay. “13. +, Cursor AT, 6614 (Cott.) pat plightful folk thoght 

inna plat. /éid. 29154 Qua dos heui plighiful dede Of 
euy penance has he nede, 

tPlightless, a. Oss. rare. Also 4 plibtles, 
ply3tles, [f, Putcutsé.1 + -1Ess.] Blameless. 

13.. Cursor JT, 28945 (Cott.) Til him bat has bene hanand, 
+-And falles in-to state o nede, Plight-les for his aun dede, 
13.. St. Erkenwolde ye in Horstm. Avfengl. Leg. (1881) 
273 Adam, onre alder, pat ete of pat appulle Pat mony a 
plystles pepul has poysned for euer. 4 

Vor. VII. 


1001 


+ Plightly, «. 0os. rave. In3 plihtliohe. [f. 
Puient 56.1 + -ry 1] Perilous, of We import. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 23528 Pa weoren inne Paris P! 
ful iwis [e 1a75 sori tidynge foliwis}. 

Pli-ghty, ¢.! Oés. rare. [£ Pucut sb +-y, 
So MDu., MLG, plichtich liable, responsible.] Re- 
sponsible, guilty. 

13.. Cursor Jf. 6689 (Cott.) Qua smites his thain wita 
wand, And he be deid vnder his hand, He sal be plighty for 
be sin. fé/d. 8112 Til all plighti pair pardun [sal rise]. 

+ Plighty, 4.2 Os. rare. [f. Prion sb.2 +-¥.] 
Full of folds, wrinkled, rugese. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 110 The other proper coate 
is on the inside in the small guts rugous or plightie. 

Plihht, pliht, obs. forms of PLicut 54.1 

Plim (plim), 7. Chiefly dai. [Known only 
from 17th c.; connected with the root of Pru 2. 
Plime adj. ‘filled out’ is used in dialects from 
Rutland to Deven.) 

a. intr. To swell, fill ous, grow 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. vi. 62 
a generous heat, That always by one Pulse did beat. 1691 
Locxe Lower, /uterest Wks, 1727 U1. 38 (Ife) first discovered 
himself to be out of his Wits.. y boiling a great Number of 
Groats with a Design, as he said, to make them plim, i.e. 
grow thicker. a@xzaz Liste //ush, (1752) 147 The harley- 
straw... broke off. before the grain was full plimmed. 1883 
G, Auten in Nature XXVI1. 442/2 The leaves..plim out 
at_once into a larger rounded type. 1891 T. Harpy Tess 

(1892) 22 Don't that make your bosom plim? 

b. érans. To swell, inflate. 

1881 G. ALLEN Evolutionist at Large xv, 149 The wings [of 
a butterfly] are by origin a part of the breathing apparatus, 
and they require to be plimmed by the air before the insect 
can take to Hight. 1881 ~ Vignettes fr, Nat. iv. 32,3 saw 
anorange-tip plimming its unexpanded wings and displaying 
its beantiful markings on a blade of grass, 

Plimsoll, [The name of S. Plimsoll, M.P. for 
Derby, to whose agitation the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876 was due.) In 2¥msoll line (LANE 
$6.2 7), mark, also called Plimsoll’s mark (see 
Mark 56,1 12), the load-line required to be placed 
upon the hulls of British ships. 

1881 [see Maaxk sd.' 12). 1884 Chr. World 13 Mar. 185/3 
On the vessels in onr docks and harbours may now be seen 
the‘ Plimsoll mark’. fig. 1 Westnt, Gaz. 17 Oct. 1/2 The 
only question in dispnte is where to affix this Plimsoll line of 
respectability. 

Plinian (pliniain), ¢. and sé. [ad. L. Puintanus, 
f, linius Pliny. In B, a. Ger. piindan.] 

A. adj, Belonging to or named after Pliny, 
esp. Pliny the elder, C. Plinius Secundns, the 
naturalist (23-79 A. D.). 

1649 Ocixey tr. Virg. Georg. i. (1684) 79 note, Salmasins 
(in his Plinian Exercitations) takes it for a Fable. 

B. sé. Afin. Name given by Breithanpt (1846) 
to a supposed monoclinic variety of cobaltiferous 


arsenopyrite. 

3868 Dana Jfin. (ed, 5) 80 Arsenopytite, or Mispickel. .. 
Plinian. (1896 Custer Dict. Alin. Plinian...A syn. of 
arsenopyrite, the new name being given becanse it was snp- 
posed to be monoclinic, 

Plinth (plinp). [ad. L. pévnthus plinth (Vitruy. 
in senses 1a, 2a), a. Gr. mAtv@os tile, brick, stone 
squared for building. Cf. F. p/énthe. The L. form 
plinthus was at first used.] 

1. a. ‘ The lower square member of the base of a 
column or pedestal’ (Gwilt). 

{1563 Snvte Archit. Civ bh, The antiqnes haue made three 
Plinthus, one abone an other, the occasion wherof is this, 


that the earthe should not oner growe the Base of the 
Pedestale.  /did. Diijb, The Abacus hangeth oner more 


plump. 


ihtliche spelles | square Stone, on the Capirel 


| 


Yet plhmming hy | 


then the Plinthns of the Base of the pillor.} 1611 Cortcr., | 


Plinthe, a Plinth, or Slipper; a flat, and square peece of 
Masonrie, &c., placed sometimes aboue, sometimes below, 
the footstall (but euer the first of the Basis) of a piller, &e. 
1688 R. Homme Armoury 11. 459/1 The Plinth, or Plinthns. 
1727 Cuamasas Cyel, s.v., The plinth is..that flat square 
table, nnder the mouldings of the base and pedestal ..seeining 
to have been originally intended to keep the bnttom of the 
primitive wooden pillars from rotting. @ 1849 Por Coliseum 
tv, These ivy-clad arcades.. These mouldering plinths. 
a 1878 Sis G. G, Scott Leet. Archit. (1879) J. 151 In earlier 
instances the plinth and snh-plinth are both square in plan. 

b. A block of stone, etc., serving as a base or 
pedestal to a statue, bust, vase, etc.; also, the 
squared base of a piece of farniture. 

171a J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 216 Upon the 
Stone Coping, are Plinths to set Vases and Flower-Pots on. 
1830 Gait Pompeiana 1. vi. 109 These figures..stand upon 
little square plinths. | ‘ ‘ 

c. "The projecting part of a wall immediately 
above the ground, Also affrtd., as plinih-stone. 

1843 P, Nicnotson Pract. Build. 31a A Plinth, in masonry, 
is the first stone inserted above the ground. 1842-76 Gwitr 
Archit. Gloss. 1298 In a wall the term ddinth is 3 ia to 
two or more rows of bricks at the base of it, which project 
from the face, 1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. sox Plinth, the 
plain projecting face at the bottom of a wall immediately 
above the ground. 1878 MeVirtie Christ Ch. Cath. 66 
Springing from a plinth which runs ronnd the building, 

d. fg. A plinth-like base or foundation. 

1803 Rerton Landscape Garden, (1805) 86 A terrace... 
forms a base line or deep plinth. 1897 Maay KINcste’ 
IV, Africa 405 ¥ts surrounding plinth of rock shows in 
places at low water. 


2. +a. After Vitruvius, The abacns of the capital 
efacolumn. Obs. 


PLISKY. 


(1563 Suute Avesrt, oy The Capital. .hath vpon Echinus 
a littel edge, which setet! forth Plinthus with a more beanti- 
ful Proiecture.] 1611 Cotca. Abague, a Plinth, or flat 
1 of a pillar, 1726 Leont 
Albert's Archit. V1. 4s/a Over the Capitals of their Columns 
another Abacus or Plinth. 17a7-41 CHamsers Cycé. 5. v., 
Vitruvius also calls the Tuscan abacus, pfinth, from its re- 
sembling a square brick. i 
b. The uppermost projecting part of a cornice 
or ofa wall. See also quot. 1727-41. Now rare, 
1613 Cuarman Maske [ins Court aj, A..Temple..whose 
Pillars.. bore vp an Architraue, Freese, and Cornish: Ouer 
which stood a continued Plinthe; whereon were adnanc't 
statues of siluer. 17ag-41 Cuamagrs Cyed, Plinth ofa wall 
..in the Bebe or any flat high moulding, serving in 
a front wall to mark the floors; or to sustain the eaves of 
a wall, and the larmierof achimney. 1863 Paterson //ist, 
ea I, a16 The plinth at the top of the walls was composed 
of the same material. . 
3. Comb. as plinth-like, plinth-shaped adjs. 
Hence Plicnthiferm a., having the form of a 
plinth; Plinthless a., without a plinth. 
1845 Parry Goth. Mouldings 64 An eee’ square 
edge, or plinthiform member, 1898 J. F. Cuawen (ist, 
Deser. Levens Hail 13 The square plinthless but em- 


battled lower, r - 

Plinthite (plinpait). Afi. [Named by T. 
Thomson 1836, f. Gr. wAivOos brick + -1TE1.] A 
brick-red elay occurring among the trap rocks of 
Antrim and the Hebrides. 

1836 T. Tuomson Afin. 1. 323 Sp.8 Plinthite. 1 give this 
name ton mineral which occurs in the County of Antrim, 
from its brick red colour. 1843 Porttock Geol. a17 Plinthite 
is not an uncommon mineral, occurring inthe softer varieties 
of the traprocks, 1883 Afhenaum 30 June 833/3 Saponite, 
plinthite, Thomsonite..were fonnd (near Stainchol, Skye). 

Plinyism. rare. [f. Pliny (see PLINIAN) + 
-IsM.] A statement of dubious correctness, such 
as some found in Pliny’s Natural Tistory. 

1yoz_ C. MaTHer Magn. Chr. wu, iii. (1852) 368 Of 
which ‘twill be no Plinyism to ohserve..that it Mowers the 
first of all trees. did. xix. 442 There is frequently..much 
likeliness between a Plinyism and a fable. 

Pliocene (plaidsin), @. (s6.) Geol. Also 
pleiocene. [f. Gr. wAciwy, -ov more (see PLEIO-) + 
xatvos new, recent.) Epithet applied to the newest 
division of the Tertiary formation, distinguished 
from Eocrnr and MiocrNe as containing a larger 
proportion of fossil shells of still existing species ; 
called also Upper Tertiary. Also applied to 
animals, etc., of this period. b. adsol, as sb, = 
Pliocene division or formation. 

1833 Lye. Princ. Geol. Ti). v.53 We derive the term 
Pliocene from mae, mayor, and xawwos, recens, as the major 
part of the fossil testncea of this epoch are referrible to recent 
species, 1866 Breanne & Cox Vict. Sc. ete. 1). 935/2 The 

liocene rocks of England..include the red crag and coral- 
fee crag of the eastern counties. 1900 Atheneum 21 July 

3/t Vears afterwards French anthropologists also found 

liocene man. ae, 

| Plichippus (ploijchi:pis). LPalwont. Also 
pleio-. [mod.L., f. p/o- in Putocene + Gr. inmos 
horse.] An extinct genns of horses, the fossil re- 
mains of which are found in the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata of N. America. 

1874 O. C. Maas in Amer. Yrnl, Se. Ser. 3 VIL. as2 
Pliohippus. Anew genus of solipeds, allied to Eguus..found 
in Pliocene strata, Nebraska. 1876 Times 7 Dec., Jn the 
recent strata was found the common horse ; in the Pleiocene, 
the Pleiohippus and the Protchippus or Hipparion. 

| Pliolophus (ploijplots). Pa/vont. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mAgiov more + Addos crest: see quot. 1857.] 
A genus of fossil perissodactyl hoofed quadrapeds, 
whose remains are found in the Middle and Lower 
Tertiary strata. Hence Plioloph, an animal of this 
genus ; Plio-‘lophoid a., resembling this genus, or 
belonging to the Piolophoidea or Pliolophide, of 
which it is the type; 54, a pliolophoid animal. 

1857 Owen in Q. Fru. Geol. Soc. XIV. 55 A new genus 
and species of perissodactyle pachyderm, for which J propose 
the name of Pliolophus vulpiceps, or Fox-headed Plioloph. 
Note. By it[the term Péiolopius) 1..mean that itismore near 
tothe Lophiodont type than its close ally the Hyracotherinm. 
1859 Pace Dagneea Geol, Terms, riikig Se a small 
lophiodont mammal, whose remains have been found in 
eocene and miocene tertiaries, 

| Pliosaurus (ploijsd-3ris). Paleont. Also 
pleio-. [mod.L., f. Gr, wAcioy more, PLEIO- + gailpos 
lizard ; so called becanse more near to the saurian 
type than the IcuTHyosavRus.] A genus of fossil 
marine reptiles, resembling P/esiosaurus, but with 
shorter neck, larger bead, and stronger jaws and 
teeth ; their remains are found in the Upper Oolite. 
Also anglicized as Pliosaur, Hence Pliosaw'rian 
a., of or belonging to the genus P/iosaurus. 

1851 Ricnaapson Geol. (1855) 300 The Piiosaurus was 
a gigantic reptile, intermediate between the two’ preceding 
genera. We know two species from the Oxford and Kimme- 
ridge clays. 1859 Owenin Encyed. Brit. (ed. 8) XVI, 148/2 
This short-necked and big-headed amphiccelian Pliosanr. 
1888 R. Lypexxea in QO. Fraud. Geol. Soc. XLY. so Further 
indications of Pliosanrian affinities. 

Plise, obs. variant of PLEASE v7. ' 

Plisky (pliski), sd. (a.) Se. and north. dial. 
[Origin unknown.) A mischievous trick ; a frolic. 

1786 Buaxs Earnest Cry & Prayer xvi, Deil na_they 
never mair do guid, Play“d her that pliskie I ~ all 


PLIT. 


Antiq. xii, 1 can hae nae reason to play an ill pliskie t'ye 
in the day o’ your distress. 1887 P. MeNett, Blawearte 
154 Get them fu’, and we'll soon play them a plisky. 

b. An awkward plight. ; 

1829 Hose in R. Chambers Se. Sones (B29) 1, 136 Ye little 
ken what pains I prove, Or how severe oe iskie,O! 1847 
E. Bronte Wuthering Heights xiii, 1 nobbut wish he may 
catch ye i‘ that plisky. 

B. adj. Tricky, mischievous. rare. . 

3887 J. Seavice Dr. Duguid. iv. (ed. 3) 27 Auld Habkin o” 
the Pethfit, who was a pliskie body. 

Plit. Agric. [Invented by W. Marshall: see 
quot. 1778.] The slice of earth turned over by 


a plonghshare. 

1778 [W. Marsuati] Afinules Agric. 13 May an. 1775, 
E ih furrow.., and the fresh-farmed surface of each péit, 
may lie.. wholly exposed to the weather. ([Jéid., note. 
A spade-full is called a Sit, and, by nonlegys a plow-full 
a Piit.) 1812 Sia J. Sinctain Syst. Hust. Scot. 1. 156 
Where the land is excessively steep, it is often necessary ta 
plough directly across, throwing the plits or furrow slices 
all down hill, 1823 R. Ker Agric. Surv. Berwick 150 At 
its fore part it is an exceedingly sharp wedge, so as ta in- 
sinnate between the fastland and the plit, or furrow slice. 

Plit, plite, obs. forms of PiicHt. 

+ Plitch, v. Ods. Forms: 1 *plyee(e)an, § 
plycohe. fa. 4. 4 plight(t)e, (pleightte), 5 
ply3te, plyghte. a. pple. 4 ply3t, 5 plight, 
6 plyghte. (OE. 2 sing. subj. and imper. Alyce, 
plice, irreg. forms from *flycc(e)an:—WGer. type 
*slukkja- pluck (whence also Du. pecker, LG. 
plichen, MUG., Ger. pftticken): see Puck v.] 
trans. To pluck, pull, snateh. 

2ax000 in Sechimer's Intern. Zettschr. Sprachw, (1885) 
1L. 122 Donne pu setrezct habban wille, bonne plice pu 
dine agene geweda mid twam fingrum. /éid. 127 Pat bu 
strece fard pin wenstre handstoc and plyce innan mid pinre 
wynstran hande. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2401 His swerd 
of stiel he hap up plist. “¢1g20 R. Brunne Afedit, 626 
Fersly here swete sone ys from her ply3t. ¢ 1374 Cuaucrr 
Troylus 1. 1071 (1120) He seyd here pus and aut be lettre 
plighte. ¢1380 Sir Fernuzd. 3029 He... ply3te him of is sadel 
with mayn. ¢1386 Cuaucrr Man of Law's Prol.15 And 
sodeynly he plighte his hars aboute, ‘ 

Hence + Plitching v6/. sé., plncking, carping. 

€1440 Facos’s Well a94 Pe synnes of bi mowth ara .. 
re at loue & charyte. 

Lith, obs. f. Pucur sé,1 Plo, obs. f. PLoven. 

Ploat, plots (plowt), v. Se. and north. dial. 
[a. Fl. and Dn. p/ofen (in Kilian only as FI.) to 
pluck the wool off; in meaning identical with 
blooten, but connexion is uncertain.) ¢rans. To 
pluck, to strip of feathers, wool, etc.; fig. to rob, 


plunder, fleece. 

1825 Baockett N.C. Gloss., Plote, to pluck, to chide 
vehemently, ‘See haw she plotes him’ 1855 Roginson 
Whitby Gloss., V0 Ploat, to pluck the feathers off a fowl... 
‘They'll ploat him’, fleece him. 1863 Roason Bards of 
Tyne 431 The geese ‘ill niver feel ye ploat. 

Hence + Ploa‘ter, plotter [sec -EB1; cf. Du. 
ploter white leather-dresser, ‘ vellerum sine lanarnm 
tonsor’ (Kilian).] Oés. 

1601 in Cochran- Patrick Afed. Scoti, iii. (1892) 4a Ayr took 
three of them—George Buert, ‘ plotter and camber’; James 
Claers, weaver; and Arane Janson, ‘ scherar’, 

|| Ploe. rare—°. [F. floc in same and other 
senses (1567 in Hatz.-Darm.).] (See quot.) 

3858 Siumonns Dict. Trade, Ploc,a mixture of hair and 
tar for covering a ship’s bottom. 1864 in Weasters and in 
later Diets. 

|| Ploce (plo's?)}. Rket. Also 6 ploche, 7 ploke 
(pleki). [Late L. ploce (Mart. Capella), the rhe- 
toricn] figure, a. Gr. wAoxy plaiting, f. wréxew to 
plait.] The repetition of a word in an altered or 
more expressive sense, or for the sake of emphasis. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ui. (1625) 86 Ploche, when by 
an Emphasis, a ward is either in praise or disgrace reiterated 
ar repeated. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb,) 211 
Ploche,ar the Doubler. 1657 J. Smiru Alyst. Rhet. 109 Ploce, 
..A figure when a ward is by way of Emphasis so repeated, 
that i¢ denotes nat only the thing signified, but the quality 
of the thing. 1678 Purttirs (ed. 4}, Ploce,..a Rhetorical 
figure of Elocutian,..as, In that great victory Cesar was 
Caesar. _xg11 Anoisan Spect. Na. 61? 3 He generally talked 
in the Paranomasia,..he sometimes gave into the Plocé. 
1859 tr. Bengel's Gnomon 1. 356 ‘O romoas éroingey (He 
wha made, made), is a striking example of Ploce. 

Ploch, variant of PLoten Oés. 

Plod (pled),v. Also 7-8 dial. plad. [Known 

, from ¢ 1560; app. of onomatopeic origin, (ME. 
plodder seems to be unconnected.) 

Some would connect it with ME. lod (slodde), Pun, a 
puddle, a pool, taking the original sense as ‘to wade in 

uddle, to splash through water or mud’; but no special 
reference to puddles ar wading appears in the use of the 
word, which seems rather to suggest the dull sound of 
labouring steps on moderately firm ground.] 

1. éntr. To walk heavily or without elasticity ; 
to move or progress laboriously, to trudge. A 


plod on, lit. aud fig. 

@1566 R, Eowarns Damon § Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 27, 1 like not this soil, for as 1 go plodding, I mark there 
two, there three, their heads always nodding, In close secret 
wise. 1589 R. Haavey P2. Pere, (1860) 3 Plodding through 
Aldersgate... with a quarter Ashe staffe on fe houlder. 
1603 Suats. 4/?'s Well mu, iv. 6 Bare-foot plod 1 the cold 
‘ground vpon. 1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey t. x. 27 
Wee plod-on in the common Road of habituated husbandry. 
1966 Forpyce Serm, Yng. Wom. (1767) 1. i 3x Plodding 
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along through a tasteless existence. 18a Joanna Baittte 
Metr. Leg., Wallace i, If such there be still let him plod 
On the dull foggy paths of care. 1888 Burcox Lives 12 Ga. 
Aien 1. nt. 340 We plodded along in profound silence. 

b. ¢rans. To trudge along, over, or through 
(a road, ete.) ; to make (one’s way) by plodding. 

1950 Gray Elegy 3 The plowman homeward plods his 
weary way. 1816 Byron C&, Har. nt. iii, The journeying 
years Plod the last sands of life. 1896 A. E, Housman 
Shropshire Lad x\vi, Nor plod the winter land ta look For 
willows in the icy brook. 1903 R. D. SHaw Pauline Epis. 
176 In obedience to a dream.. Augustus plodded the streets 
of Rome and gathered coppers asa beggar. 

2. intr, To work with steady laborious perse- 
verance; to toil in a laborions, stolid, monotonous 
fashion; to drudge, slave. Const. a/, or, por. 

1862 J. Hrvwooo Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 91 What thing is 
it..in your brain ploddyng: 1594 Carew fluarte’s Bxant, 
Wits (1616) 170 If such a one wax _obstinat in plodding at 
the Lawes, and spend much time in the Schooles. @ 1633 
Austin Medit, (1635) 66 The dull Christian sitts often 
fruitlesly plodding on the Booke, nay heares the Praphesies 
aften preached ta na purpose. 1706 Puinurs, Plod, to 
labour earnestly in Business, to have one’s Head full of it. 
1768-74 Tucker £4. Nat. (1834) 11. 686 We may suppose 
the possessor of it argued..‘It is nat worth while to plod 
with a single talent, for sake of the slender profit that may 
he made of it by the best management‘. 1879 G. Meaepitu 
Egoist xii, There yau have the secret of good work—to plod 
onand still keep the passion fresh. 


+b. érans. Plod out: To spend (time) in plod- 


ding. Oés. rare. 

1749 Cnestear. Ledé. (1799) 11. 294 To plod out the even- 
ings..at home over a book. 

+3. Of hounds: see quot. 1688. Obs. 

1575 Turarav. Venerie 36 If there be any youg hounde 
which woulde carie or hang behind, beyng apinionate. .and 

laddyug by himselfe. fbid, 240 Hounds da cal on, bawle, 

able, crie, yearne, lapyse, plodde, baye and such like other 
nayses, 1688 
when Haunds hang behind, and beat teo much upon the scent 
in one place, 

4] 4. Confused with or influenced by Piotr z, in 
various senses. Obs, (Cf. Pior v.3 = plod.) 

1631 J. ‘Tavcor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel Pref, 
Which makes aur foes complot cansult_and plod, How and 
by what means they may warr with 1663 R. Braia 
Autobiog. iit. (1848) 54 Vet gave 1 not aver plodding ta 
obstruct my settling hee: 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 450 P 4; 
1 fell a plodding what Advantages inight he made of the 
ready Cash Thad. 1975 Anata Asner. nd, ago They were 
plodding mischief for twenty years before we forced them 
ta cammit hastilities. 

Plod (pled), 6. [f. Prop v.] An aet or spell 
of plodding; a heavy tiring walk. Also jig. 

1880 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/8 We accepted an ankle-deep 
plod through filth indescribable and treacheraus boulders. 
1890 R. Bainoces Shorter Poenis 111. 13 Only life’s common 
plod: still to repair ‘he body and the thing which perisheth, 

b. The sound of a heavy dull tread or the like; 
tramp, thud. 

1902 Westm. Gaz. 23 June 1/3 What is the voice of 
Londen? Is it not the plod, plod, dumping plod of the 
harses’ hoofs? 

Plod, plodan, plodden, obs. ff. PLa1p, -1NG. 

Plod, Plodde, obs. forms of PLoup, PLuD. 

+ Ploddall. Oés.rare—). [?=plod-all: cf. save- 
all, etc.] A plodder. 

16.. MS. Bodi. 30 Vf. 13b, Our Schollers..verie ploddalls 


of Art. 

+ Ploddeill. Obs. rare—'. (Origin and sense 
obsenre: the rndical part is prob. as in PLoppER }, 
the ending perh. = F. -az/le collective.) ?A 
company or band of thrashers or cudgellers. 
(Contentptuous.) 

cxgas Wvyntoun Cron. vmi. 4998 (Wemyss MS.), I vow to 
God scho heris hir weil! The Scattis wenche with hir 
pleddeilis For, cum I airly, cum I lait, I fynd ay Annes at 
the gait. 

+ Ploddex!, Oss. {Origin and sense uncer- 
tain: perb. f. 16th c Fr. (and mod. Norm. dial.) 
plauder for pelauder ‘to thwack, swindge, be- 
labour..cudgell ..; to vse ronghly. . handle rudely’ 
(Cotgr.).] ? One who belabonrs or handles roughly. 

¢1400 Dest. Troy 12862 Pilours and plodders, piked bere 
goodes, Kyld of ie comyns, & myche care did. @1475 
IVyntoun's Cron. vu. 4998 (Royal MS.), 1 vow ta God scho 
mais grete stere The Scottis wenche ploddere. [Cf. prec.] 

Plodder2 (plgdax). [f. Prop v. + -ER1.] 
One who plods, a. Usually, One who works slowly 
and laborionsly ; 2 persevering toiler, a drudge. 

1588 SHaxs. ZL. ZL. LZ. 1 i. 86 Small haue continunall 

lodders euer wonne, Saue base authoritie from others 

cokes. 1691 Woon Azh. Oxon, 1. 312 Being an indefati- 
gable plodder at his book [he] took the degree af M. of Arts. 
2760 Jounson /dler No. 95 ® 13 Wealthy plodders were 
only purveyors for men of spirit, 1850S. Doaett Roman 
v, Shall T.. Wark first and be paid after, like the plodder In 
yonder field? 
b. One who trudges in walking. rare. 

1932 W. Srepusnson Gateshead Local Poems 35 Old 
harmless.. Deborah Diek, Thro’ thick and thin a Plodder. 

Hence ‘} Plo‘dderly adv., after the manner of 
a plodder ; laboriously, clumsily. 

¢1605 Beaumont (Sloaue MS. 1709) in Athenzum 29 Jan. 
(1894) 115/12 Pronunciation of vile speeches in vile plotts.. 
in the most plodderly plotted shew of Lady Amity. 

Plo-dding, 2é/. sb. [1x0 1.] Theaction of the 
verb Prop; walking heavily, trudging; toiling or 
striving with laborious industry. 


R. Hotme Armoury ut. 76/1 They plod, is | 


PLONGE, 


1588 Suaxs, Z, L. LZ. iv. iii, 305 Vaiuersall plodding 
poysoas vp ‘The nimble spirits in the arteries. 1645 Mitton 
Letrach, Wks. 1851 IV. 155 No worthy enterprise can be 
done by us without continual] plodding and wearisomnes 
to our faint and sensitive abilities. 1820 L. Hunt /udicalor 
No. 24 (1822) I. 190 Between the plodding of a sexton thraugh 
a Church-yard, and the walk of a Gray, what a difference ! 
1891 Atheneum 9 May 602/3 After laborious plodding 
through page after page of the letters, E 

So Plod-plodding, designating a continuous 
thndding sonnd. 

188: Buack Sunrise U1. iv. 74 They had by this time 
grown quite accustomed to the plod plodding of the train. 

Plodding (ple‘din), Af/.a. [f. Pop v, + -1NG*.] 
That plods; walking or working slowly and labori- 
ously; diligent without brilliancy; persevering. 

I Nasne Anat, Adsurd. Wks. (Grosart) I. 37 Let the 
indifferent Reader diuine what deepe misterie can be 
placed vnder plodding méeter. 1599 B. Jonson Cyathia's 
Rev. un. iii, A dull, plodding face, still looking in a direct 
line. 1628 Earte Alicrocosm. (Arb) 7aA Plodding Student 
Is a kind of alchymist or Persecutor of Nature. 1686 


| Goan Celest. Bodies u. iv. 198 The Piedding Consteyray 


averlooks such Vicissitudes of Nature. 70a YaLpen sop 


| at Court x, iv,A solemn plodding Ass that graz'd the plain, 


18aa Hazuitt 7adle-t. Ser. us. xil. (x 25a The English 
are considered as comparatively a slow plodding people. 

Hence Plo’ddingly adv., Plo-ddingness. 

1s9a Nasur P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 13 For his hire any handy 
craft man..wil ploddingly do his day labor. 1880 GrrEen 
Hist. Eng, People VV. 1x. i. 223 Grenville was ay ensine 
industrious. 188a H. E. Meawvae Faucit of B. 1.1. xi. 185 
Out of the dulness and the ploddingness. 

Plodge (pledz), v. Chiefly d/a/, Also pludge. 
[Onomatopeeic ; allied to Pion, but with expressive 
change of final consonant; perh. influenced by 
plunge.) intr. To wade or walk heavily in water, 
soft ground, or anything in which the feet sink. 

18as Baockert NV. C. Gloss., Plodge, to wade through water, 
to plunge. 1855 Romnson IWVhitdy Gloss, Ta Plodge, to 
plunge up and down in water with the feet. 1863 Roason 
Bards of Tyne 27 Ta see the folks a’ duckin;..men an’ 
wives together pludg’d. 1885 Forint. in Waggonette 63 
What work to plodge thraugh it [heather] for hour after hour! 

+Plod-shoe. Oés. [f. Prop v. + Suor.] A 
strong clumsy shoe, in which one walks heavily. 

1697 Vansrucu and Pt, sop iii. 151 Because I han’t 
a pair of plod shoes, and a dirty shirt, you think a woman 
won't venture upon me far a husband. 1705 — Con/ed. 1. 
it 64 How like a dog will you look, with a pair of plod 
shoes, your hair crapp’d..and a bandbox under your arm. 

Plog(g, plogh(e, ploh, obs. ff, PLouc#. 

Plo3e, plohe, obs. forms of Piay sé, and v. 

Ploimate (plowim’), ¢ Zool, [f mod.L. 
Ploima, neut. pl. (C, J. Hudson, 1884) (f. Gr. 
mddipos fit for sailing, seaworthy, f. wAwev, wAeiv 
to sail) + -aTE 2,] Of or ae to the Ploima, 
a division of Xotifera or wheel-animalenles, having 
no foot, and progressing only by swimming. 

Ploi-ter, v. dial. [Akin to PLovter.) zxtr. To 
work in an ineffective way; to potter; to dawdle. 

1848 De Quincey Sortilege & Astrol, Wks. 1858 1X. 269 
She shifted her hand, and ‘ ploitered’ amongst the papers 
for full five minutes, 1895 IAN Maclaren Brier Bush vu. 
j, What are ye plaiterin’ aboot here for? 

‘Plok(ke, Plom, Plomage, obs. forms of 
Puiuck, PLuM, PLUMAGE. } 

+Plomayle. 00s. rarve—'. [a. OF. plumatl 
(Monstrelet Chron, 14...) a plume; of. L. plimalis 
feathered.] Plumage. 

1399 LanGL. Rich. Redeles n. 32 Pey plucked the plomayle 
ffram be pore skynnes, 

Plombe, Plombette, obs. ff. PLusrs, PLUMMET. 


I Cg aa (ploigom). Ain, [F., lit. 
gummy lead, f. plomd lead + gomime gum.J = 
PLUMBOGU MMITE. 


1839 Une Dict. Arts 746 Plomb-gomme. This lead ore.. 
is of a dirty brownish or orange-yellow. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 685 Plombgontme, syn. with Plumboresinite. 
1868 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) 577 S. Tennant (who died in 1815) is 
said to have first geelyoes plomhgomme and made it a 
cambination of axyd of lead, alumina, and water. 

Plombierite (plembiérit). Avin. [f Plom- 
biéres, France: see -ITE1 2h.] (See quots.) 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 685 Plombierite, a hydrated 
silicate of calcium..formed by the action of a hot mineral 
spring at Plambiéres on an old Roman mortar. 1868 Daxa 
Min, (ed. 5) 802 Plombterite,..a gelatinous substance, which 
hardens in the open air, formed from the thermal waters of 
Plombiéres. 7 

Plome, Plomet(e, -ette, -it, Plomp, obs. 
forms of PLu, PLuME, PLuMRET, PLUMMET, PLUMP. 

+ Plone. Obs. rare—!, App. an alteration of an 
orig. p/ane, PLANE 56.1 

(Phan has been suggested, but appears to be formally 


impossible.) 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. \iii, 70 Pe palme and 

be poplere, irie, plone [vines Tone, lone, /or orig. 
ane, lane}, unipere lentel, lonyng bi-twene. 


Plong, plonge, obs. forms of PLUNGE. 

Plonge (plondg), sb. Forti. [After F, plongée.} 
‘The superior slope given to the parapet’ (Stoc- 
queler AGL. Encycl. 1853); = PLuncE sd. 6. 

+Plonge (plendz), v. Obs. [var. of PLUNGE. 
trans, To cleanse (an open drain or sewer) by 
stirring up the mud at the boltom so that the 
outward flow may carry it off. 


“PLOP. 


1851 Mayvuew Lond, Labour (1861) U1. 25/2. Foid. sgh 
‘When we go plonging’, one man said, ‘we has long poles 
with a piece of wood at the end of them, and we stirs up 
the mie. . while the tide’s a going down .. and lets out the 
water, mud, and all, into the Thames’. 

Plongeon, variant of PLuncron, Obs, 

Plonket, Plonte, obs. forms of PLUNKET, PLANT. 

Ploo, obs, form of PLoucu. 

Plook, Plooky, etc.: see PLoux, PLouxy. 

Plop (plpp , 56. and adv. [Echoic: ef, PLump.] 

A. sb. The sound made by a smooth object 
dropping into water without splashing, by water 
falliag in a small mass, or by bursting bubbles in 
boiling liquid; the act of falling with this souad. 

1833 M. Scotr Tom Cringle ix, We tugged at the sable 
heroine, and first one leg came home out of the tenacious 
clay, with a plop. 1863 Barinc-Govin fceland 212 ‘Vhe 
plop plop Gf the little mnd pools. 1885 G. Auten Life 
Darwini.9 The wave of thought and fecling..stirred on 
the unrnffled pond of eighteenth century opinion by the 
startling plop of Buffon’s little pebble. 1892 Lownpes 
Camping Sk. 85 We threw tiny stones into the water, at the 
quick plop of which the angler would hurry to the spot. 

B. adv. or int, With a plop. 

1844 Tuackeray Wand. Faé Contrid. ii, She advances 
backwards towards the coming wave, and as it reaches her 
—plop! she sits down in it. 1863 Kincstev Water.Bad, 
iii, A few great drops of rain fell plop into the water. 

Plop (plep), v. (Echoie: cf prec., and Plump 
wv.) intr. To fall with or as with a plop; !o drop 
flat info or upon; toplump, flop. Zo plop up: To 
rise with a plop, as a bubble, etc. Also ¢ravs. 
in causative sense. 

28s: Crank Vidd. Afinsty. UL. 16 The brook, which [ have 
.watch'd with joy till bursting off it plopt In running 
gushes of wild murmuring groans, 1839 Mnaceceat Cathe- 
vine vii, An apple plops on yonr nose, and makes you a 
world’s wonder and glory. 1897 Kipuinc Caffains Coura- 
geous iii, The released lead plopped into the sea far ahead, 

Hence Plo:pping vé/. sd. and pf/. a. 

y827 Crane Sheph. Cal. 84 The plopping gun's sharp, 
monmientary shock. 3893 J. A. Baray S. Brown's Bunyip, 
ete, 218 Ploppings and splashings as of many small swimmers. 
1897 Black, Afag, Nov. 589/a The plopping of the waves 
against the wall. 

+Plovrabund, a. Oés. rare—°. [f. L. type 
*plorabund-us, {. plordre to weep.) 

1623 Coctraam, Ploradunde, one that weepeth much, 

Ploration (ploré'fan). rare. [ad L. plora- 
tidn-em, n. of action from plérdre to weep.] 
Weeping. So Pleratory ¢., weeping, mournful. 

1838 Blackw, Mag. XXL. 596 Philanthropists .. pour 
out their plorations on the fate of ‘ Afric’s swarthy sons *. 
1858 Mave Argos. Lex. 982 The shedding of tears; plora- 
lion, 1833 Crayons fr. the Commons 48 In dismal doleful 
ploratory strain He explicates th’ amount of loss and gain, 

+Plore, v. Obs. rare—°. In 5 plowre. [ad. 
L. plorare, F, pleurer.| intr. To weep, wail. 

€1440 Promp, Parv. 405'2 Plowryn, or wepyn, plore, feo. 
ibid, Se or wepynge, pdoratus, 

Plosh, dial. form of PLasu 54,1 

Plot (pit), s6. Also 5-7 plotte, 6-7 plott, 
Eppears in late OE. (sce sense 2), if indeed the 
single instance belongs to this word, and then not 
till late 14th c.; in senses 3-7 not before 16th ec. 
Origin unknown. See also the collateral form flat 
at 56.3), which arose in the 16the., nnd was 

or two centuries or more common in all senses 
exc. 1 and 7. Senses 3-6 are found earlier in plat. 
For the relations between the two, see PLAT 54.3 
As to sense 7 see the note under branch III.] 

I. tl. Asmall portion of any sarface (e. g. of the 
skin, a garment) differing in character or aspect from 
the rest of the surface; a patch, spot, mark. Ods. 

1377 Lance. P. PZ B, xu. 275-6 He hadde a cote of 
erystendome,.Ac it was moled in many places with many 
sondri plottes, Of prnyde here a plotte, and pere a plotte of 
vnboxome speche. ¢ 7440 Proms. Paro. 405/ Plecke, or 

latte, forctuncula. fbid., Plot, idem quod plek. 158: 

viv Epist, in T. Watson Centurie of Loue (Atb.) 29, t 
could finde nothing but..loose stringes, where I tyed hard 
knots: and a table of steele, where I framed a plot of wax. 
1598 Haktuyr Voy, 1. 98 The men shave a plot four square 
vpon the crownes of their heads. 160 Meru Fours, 

easts (1658) 325 The horse will be..full of scabs and raw 
plots about the neck. 1686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2143/4 A daple 
gray Mare,..a Plott chafed upon the side of ite Cheek. 
1838-34 Good's Sindy Mfed. (ed. 4) IV. 490 Very minnte 
pustules, forming circular plots of a brown, or reddish hue. 

2. An area or piece (of small or moderate size) 
of ground, or of what grows or lies upon it; esf. 
one used for some special purpose, indicated by the 
context; a patch, spot. Cf. Paar s6.3 x. 

8a 1100 (Charm) in Liebermann Gesetse der A ngels. 400 
Tcagnian wylle to ngenre xhte Sat Beet ic hahbe & nafre 
S{e mJyntan ne plot ne ploh, ne turf ne toft, ne furh ne 
formal, ne land ne lese. 1463 in Afann. (Pl stab 
£26. (Roxb.) 462 An acre of medew in a poder 2 tte. 1490 

AXTON Lneydos xxxyi, 125 We requyre onely..a lity!l 
plotte of grounde where we maye dwelle in Ee @ 1500 
Flower § Leaf \xxii, And why that some did reverence 
tothe tree, And some unto the plot of floures fair? 1573 
Tussea Husb, (1878) 213 In Cambridge then, I found agen, 
B resting plot. x1s90 Suaks. Afids. NV. 1. i.3 This greene 
si shall be our stage. 1598 Fioaio Fta/. Dict. Ep. Ded. 2 

What pleasure in a plot of simples. 1624 Muipoieton 
Game at Chess 1. & 127 Poor countrymen have but one 
Plot To keep a cow on, 1660 Season. Exhort. 20 Youth, 

who are the seed plot of future woe or weal. 1669 Sturmy 
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Mariner's Maz. 1. ti. 24 We call any plain Superficies, 
whose Sides are unequal ..a Plot, as Ba Field Wood, 
Park.., and the like. 1781 Wottaston Relig. Nat, vil. 146 
‘Fhe little plots, which the several families possess, and culti- 
vate, 3820 W. lavixnc Sketch Bh. Rural Lie 
The trim ing the Sag he before the door. 189: Law 
Rep. Weekly Notes 82/2 A land company. .afterwards sold 
the adjoining land in building plots. ¢ 
+b. The place on which a building, town, city, 
etc. is sitaated; site, sitnation. Ods, 

1548 W. Patten £.rged. Scot. Aiijb, The plot of this 
Castell standeth so naturally strong. 15: Ropinson Mfore's 
Utop. 1. i. (1895) 119 Cities ..in all poyntes fashioned a 
lyke, as farfurth as the place or plotte snffereth. 1587 
Fremine Contn. Lfolinshed 111. 1549/1 He likewise began 
the strengthening of Athelon ih gates and other forti- 
fications, the foundation and plot of the hridge of Caterlagh. 
1601 Hlottanp Pliny 1. 114 They who founded it. .were so 
blind as that they conld not choose it forthe plot of Chalcedon. 
1603 ‘I. M. Progr. to London of Fas. 1 Ciij, He bestowed 
this day in surneying of the plots and fortifications [of 
Berwick]. a 

IT. In the following senses A/at occurs earlier ; 
see Phat 56,3 

3. A ground-plan of a bnilding, city, field, farm, 

or any area or part of the earth's surface; a map, 


achart: = PLaTsdé.3 2. Ods. or arch, exe.in U.S. 

1g5i Recoane Patkw. Knowl. u. Pref., To drawe the 
plotte of any countreie that yon shal! come in, as iustely 
as maie be. 1579-80 NoxtH Plxtarch (1676) 439 Han- 
nibal..drew a plot of a City.. and caused it to be built 
and inhabited. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Afedit. (1868) 50 Our 
English plottes are verie ill made, and the land wrong 
drawne where wee hane litle trade. 1669 Sturmy A/artner's 
Mag. v. ii. 11 How to take the Plott of a Field at one 
Station. 
..to make a small Prick in the Plot or Chart in that Lati- 
tude and Longitnde, where the Ship is suppos’d to be at 
that time. 1775 Jounsox West. Islands Wks. X. 339 The 
ruins of the cathedral of Elgin...Its whole plot is easily 
traced. 188: Scridner's Mag. Apr. 835 It will be seen on 
reference to the plot of the place. bs 

th. fig. The type or representation of some- 
thing. Os, rare. 

1597 Mipoveton IW rsd. Solomon ii.24 Blotted by him that 
F am plot of evil, Undone, corrupted, vanquish’d by the 

evil. 

+4. fig. A sketch or outline of a literary work. 
Cf, Phar 56.3 3. Obs. 

1548 Parren E.xfed. Scot. Pref. Dijb, Least I mai 
woorthely be doubted by the 
made the foorme of my booke lyke the proportion of sainct 
Peters man, [ will here leaue of further proces of Preface. 
3ssq Lo. Daancey in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. ut. Il. 249 Tt 


Eng. $9 | 


1706 Purttirs, To Prick a Plot (among Sailers), is 


lot of my Prologe, to haue | 


haith pleased your moste excellente Maiestie laitlie toaccepte 


a little: Plote of my siple penning, which I termed Vécpia | 
ab 


Nova, 1605 Bacon A éarn, 1, Ded. § 15 Such a plotte 
made and recorded to memorie; may .. minister light to 
any publique designation. 216236 Miporeton Woren 
Beware Women vy. i.170 Why, sure, this plot's drawn false s 
Nere's no such thing. : 

+b. ?A device, a design. Obs. rare. 

1602 Marston Ant. & Mel. v. Whs. 1856 1. 60 Hee.. 
ae six plots of set faces, before he speakes one wise 
word. 

+5. A plan or scheme for the constitulion or 
accomplishment of anything; a purpose, device, 
design, scheme: =PuLarsd,3 4. Obs. (exc. as in 7). 

1587 Fieminc Contn. éfolinshed 111. 1397/1 That the 
kalendar once reformed according to this plot, need neuer 
hereafter either to be altered or amended. 1596 Sriunsea 
State Frel. Wks. (Globe) 609/1 There have beene divers 
good plottes devised, and wise counsells cast slleready about 
reformation of that realme. 1607 T. Spaake Brotherly Per- 
suasion Bij, I neuer yet could hrought. .to thinke that 
forme and plot of Church gonernment so much admired and 
mugnified_as the perpetnall and oncly fit gouernment for 


Christes Church... fitting for such a Monarchye as this is. : 


a@ 1652 J. Smitu Sed. Desc. vii. 310 This is the great design 
and plot of the gospel. 1678 Cupwortu /ntel/. Syst. 1. iv. 
269 R design or policy of the Devil.,to counter-work God 
Almighty in the plot of christianity. 

6. The plan or scheme of any literary crea- 
tion, as a play, poem, or work of prose fiction. 
Cf. PLAT 58.3 5. 

1649 Lovetacr Poems 78 Th’other [Comedy] for the Gentle- 
men oth‘ Pit, Like to themselves all Spirit, Fancy, Wit In 
which plots shonld be subtile as a Flame. 1677 W. Hucnes 
Man of Sin ww. ii. 6a The Plots of the best Poets may 
sometimes have a hole pick'd in them. 1732 BerKkerey 
Alcifhr. vt. § 16 ‘Fo censure the aes of a play. 13759 
Gorpso. Afise. We. (1837) HI. 495 The whole plot of these 
five cantos is no more than a yonng lady happening to prick 
her finger with a needle. 3852 Lewis Jfeth. Reason. 
Politics v. § 5. 118 In every narrative, there is a certain 
connexion of events.. which, in a work of fiction, is called a 

lot. 1878 GLapstone Prine. Homer ii, 28 In the plot of the 

dyssey, symmetry is obvions at first sight: in the plot of 
the Iliad, it has to be songht ont. 
III. Probably influenced by Compuor. 


(Complof was used in Fr. from the rathe., and occurs in 
Eng. ¢1575. It might be even more correct to view g/ot in 
this sense as short for comp/ot under the influence of the 
sense ‘plan, scheme, or device’, already present in 5. The 
nsage probably became widely known in connexion with 
the * Gunpowder Plot ’,] 

7. A plan or project, secretly contrived by one 
or more persons, to accomplish some wicked, 
criminal, or illegal purpose; a conspiracy; also in 
later use, Atzmorously for a sly plan, an innocent 
scheme. 

(1594 Suaks, Rick. £77, 1.1.32 Plots hane I laide, Induc- 
tions dangerons,..To set my Brother Clarence and the King 
Indeadly hate. 3617 Vicars (¢i¢/e) Mischeefes Mysterie: or, 
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Treasons Master-peece, The Powder-plot. Inuented by 
hellish Malice. a 1634 Cuarman Adphonsus y. iv, He only 
knew All Plotts,and complots of his villanie. 168: Dryvpen 
Abs. & Achit, 83 Plots, true or false, are necessary things 
To raise np commonwealths, and ruin kings. 1683 Everyn 
Diary 18 June, ‘Fhe Popish Plot also. . began now sensibly to 
dwindle, thro’ the folly, knavery, impudence, and giddiness 
of Oates, 1769 Rorgatson Chas. V, 111. Wks. ag : aso the 
author of this dangerous plot was Charles, duke of Bour- 
bon. 1838 Tniapwau. Greece 1V. xxx. 127 They could not.. 
have suspected the plots which were laid for their destruc- 
tion. 1849 Macauzay dist. Eng. ii. I. 267 There were two 
plots..The object of the great Whig plot was to raise the 
nation in arms against the government. The lesser plot, 
commonly called the Rye Fonse plot,..had for its object the 
assassination of the king and of the heir presumptive. 

IV. 8. attrié. and Comb.; in sense 2, 18 fplot- 
holder, -place; plot-divided a., divided into plots ; 
in sense 6, as plot-building, -construction ; in sense 
7, as plot-casler, -mad (see MAD a@. 40), -master, 
-mouger, -night, -weaver; plot-proof a., proof 
against plots. 

1g0r Scribner's Mag. XXX. s05/2 The fantt (found) with 
the average snccessful American novel is that its workman. 
ship is inferior; inferior to its “plot-bnilding and invention. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 4 The first *plotcasters 
of their innocent brethrens ruines. 1612 T. James Pesuits' 
Downf, 62 (He] then tooke vpon him with his lesuiticall! 
Plotcasters, to be an Actor, an orator or a broker, 188: 
H. O. Foasrs Nat. Wand. E. aArchip. 170 Rice, whic 
they grew..on the wet system, in “plot-divided terraces. 
1881 PAtlad. Press8 June 2 ‘Vhe *plotholders in the Easton 
Cemetery held their annnal meeting Monday night. 1867 
G, Merenitn Vittoria xxxvii. HI. 83 She saw that he was 
*plot-mad, and she set him at work on astupendous plot. 2611 
Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xiv. (1623) 771 The chiefe *plot- 
master, the Earle. 1722 Amneast Zerra Pid, No. 11 (1754) 
56 He Is no “plot-monger, as a less conjurer than you..might 
have easily seen, 18%8 Edin. Rev. XXX. 175 Deluded by 
the fabrications of our plot-mongers. 1900 A. § Q. oth Ser. 
VI. s00/: Light-coloured ‘parkin'’ or ‘*plot-night ‘ (Guy 
Fawkes) treacle or gingerbread made of ordinary houschold 
flour. 1611 Spreo Theat, Gt. Brit. xxxi. (1614) 61/1 The 
Grey Friars..whose suppression hath suppressed the *plot- 
pee of his grave. a6zx Suaxs. Wnt, 7. 1. iii. 6 The 

arlot-King Is quite beyond mine Arme, out of the blanke 
And lenell of my braine: *plot-proofe. 1897 Duddin Rev. 
Apr. 303 The most successful..of all these *plot-weavers 
was..the Secretary Cecil. 


Plot (plet), v1 [f. Pror sd.] 

1. trans, To make a plan, map, or diagram of 
(an existing object, as a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, 2 building, etc.); to draw to seale; to lay 
down on a map (as the position of a place, a ship’s 
course); to represent by a plan or diagram (the 
course or result of any action or process). Also 
with down, Also fig. 


1390 Garexe Francescos Fortuncs To Rdrs., Wks. 
(Grosart) VIII. 118 You may see plotted downe man 
passions full of repentant sorrowes. 1602 Carew Cornivall 
To Rdr., Reckon therefore .. that this treatise plotteth 
downe Cornwall,as it now standeth. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Afag. v. iv. 16 How to Plot a Field by the Rule before- 
going. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Surveying, All closes, or 
parcels of land, are either such as need not be plotted for 
Ginding their true measure..orsuch as cannot be conveniently 
measured without plotting or protraction. 1859 Bache 
Discuss. Magn, § Meteorol. Observ, 1. 18 U we plot the 
disturbance curve on the same scale. 1860 Jferc. Marine 
Mag. V1). 236 The Commander..had so plotted the rock 
upon his chart. 188 W. C. Rosgeats fatrod. Metadlurzy 
34 The results, tabulated or plotted into curves .. form 
permanent records of the greatest value. 1883 Cen/ur; 
Jag. Oct. 944/1 Plotting down this position on the chart, it 
appeared that Cape Rivers, on the island of Celebes, was 
the nearest lund, bearing S. by E. 125 miles. 

b. To make or draw by plotting. rare. 

1886 HL. S. Brown Aufodiog. vii. (1887) 30 They were busy 
plotting their maps. 

2. To make a plan of (something to be laid out, 
constructed, or made, as a cily, fortress, garden, 
railway). Also with ozé. 

1588 Spenser Virg. Gnat 652 He gins to fashion forth a 
place; And squaring it in compasse well beseene, There 
plotteth out a tombe by measured space. rgg90 GaeeNne 
Royal cvchanee Ep. Ded., Our Cittie of London... plotted 
anderected by Brute. 1649 Burtne Eng. Fonprov. (npr. (1653) 
155 When thou wonldest plot ont thy Land thon designest 
to plant. 2 Lowett Old Eng. Dram. (1892) 40 His 
tragedy of ‘Dido, Queen of hage'’, is also regularly 
plotted ont. 1898 Addbutt's Syst. Afed. V. 486 Unless the 
line of the smaller curvature be plotted out. 

b. To lay ow (land) in plots. 

1889 C.D, Waaner Stud. South & West xv. 384 There is 
not level gronnd for a large city, but what there is is plotted 
out for sale. 


3. To plan, contrive, or devise (something to be 
carried ont or accomplished); to lay plans for. 


Now always in evil sense. 

1589 Greene Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 117 Who 
listning not a little ta this counsaile, that was nener plotted 
for his adunntage. 1600 E. Brounr tr. Conestaggio 10 He 
had first plotted a warre agaist the Indians. 1631 Goucz 
God's Arrows W. § 94. 360 They. .plotted the .. mercilesse, 
devilish, and damnable gunpowder-treason. 1638 Rouse 
Heav. Unio. x. (1702) 1530 Then do not think it safe to rob 
God of His Glory which he hath thns plotted and con- 
trived, 1738 Steate Sfect. No. 263 P x The Man and 
Woman..who used to sit and plot the Welfare of us their 
Children. 184: Lanz Arad, Nis. 1. 83 Therefore, I will 
plot his destruction with my wit and reason, like as, he hath 
plotted with his cunning and peridy, 1868 E. Eowaaps 
Raleck 1. xx. 451 A... protestation that whatsoever he had 
foolishly plotted, he had never plotted eee, , 
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b. With fafineiive or 

1594 Snaks, Kick. /1/, ut. 1 
day had plotted... To murther me, 1601 B. Jonson Lv, 
Man in Hin, (Qo) u. ii. 3 My Jabonring spirit .. can 
embrace no rest Till it hath plotted by aduise and skill 
How to reduce him from affected will ‘To reasons manage. 
1671 Charente'’s Let. Customs 28 They plotted to go in the 
day time and build thema Hutt. 1763 H, Watroce Vertne's 
Anecd. Paint. (1765) 1. vi. 137 Had he plotted to dethrone a 
princess who had eciverd him froma prison and offered him 
athrone. 1841 Lane Arad, Nes. 1.91 And plot with thee to 
destroy him. - ; 

4. intr. To form a plan, device, or plot (in 
modern use, always for some evil, reprehensible, 
or hostile end); to scheme, lay plans, contrive, 
conspire. Zo plot it, to do the plotting. 

1607 J. Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 1 Wel_ he 
beginneth and soundly he plotteth, who .ebeholdeth his face. 
r6rr Binte Ps. xxxvit. 1a The wicked plotteth against the 
just. 1720 Sewet fist. Quakers (1798) 1. Pref. 18 For 
the Quakers, so called, have not plotted against the govern- 
ment. 1870 Bayant /éfad 1. I. ag Oh crafty one, with 
whom, among the gods, Plottest thou now? 1897 Ruos- 
comyt White Rose Arno 206 We've had about enongh of 
your plots: I'll plot it from now on. , 

+5. (ras, To devise the plot or story of (a literary 


work). Obs. z 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Wks. {Grosart) III. 196 Hee 
subscribing to me in anie thing but plotting Plaies, wherein 
he was hiscrafts master. ¢1650 Desuam On 7. Killigrew's 
Ret. fr. Venice ii, Having plotted and penned Six plays. 

Plot (plpt), v2 fad: F, peloter (palote, plote) 
to form into a ball (fe/ole): see PetLur!, and ef, 
Piatooy.] To solidify (soap paste) by pressure ina 
mortar ( pelolezese). llence Plo‘tting vé/. sb.; Plot- 
ting-machine, a machine for solidifying soap, 

1885 W. L. CarrentEa Soaf § Candies vii. 200 The soap 
is ready for the final operation, known as ‘ plotting ’ (from 
the French, pefofage), in which the paste 1s snbjccted to 
enormous pressure..to form it into cakes, or..bars...Such 
a machine... will ‘plot’ 200]b. at each operation. 

+ Plot, v.3 Ods. Erron. form of PLop z. 

16ax S. Warp /fappiness of Practice 15 If the gaine of 
practice did not sweeten it, few would plot vpon Ployden. 

Plot, v.4, variant of PLore v. 

+Plotch, 0ds. Also 6 ploche. [Origin un- 
certain ; possibly related to Brotcu, whieh is later. 
Cf. also Puot sé. 1.] A botch or blotch; in qnots. 
applied to the spots of leprosy. 

1548 Una Erasm. Par. Lukev.55 Abhorred & lothed of 
all men for the foule ploches of the leprie. 1612 tr. Benve- 
nuto’s Passenger 1.i, 69 Aperson..who stood at the Temple 
gate demanding of almes, with certaine connterfait plotches 
of a leaper (/¢aé. con macchie artifictate di lepral. 

+ Plotcock. Se. Obs. [app. a perversion of 
Pluto,in accordance with some popular etymology.] 
Pluto; in later popular use, the devil. 

a 1878 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 260 
‘Thair was a cry hard at the marcat crose of Edinburgh at 
the houre of midnight..nameit and callit be the proclamer 
thairof the sowmondis of Plotcok, nhilk desyrit all men tu 
compeir..withtin the space of xl. dayis befoir his maister. 
€1587 MonTcomeRE Sozz. xxi, The tym sall come vhen 3e 
sall be accusic, And syn compeld at Plotcok to appeir. 
174g Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11.11, And seven times does her 
pas backwards pray, Till Plotcock comes with lumps of 

plandclay, Mixt with the venom of black taidsand snakes. 

Plote, plot (pla), wv. Se. and worth. dial. 
Also ploat, plooat, plout, plott, etc.: see Eng. 
Dial. Diet, [Origin uncertain. In S. E. Se, and 
north. Eng. the o is long, as in o/e.] 

1. (vans. To scald, to parboil; to plunge into 
boiling water. 

1724 Ramsay Zva-¢. Misc. Ded. vii, E’en while the tea’s 
filled reeking round, Rather than plot a tender tongue, 
Treat [etc.}, 1824 Macraccaat Gadlovid, Encyel., Plotted, 
boiled, or ratherly plunged in boiling water. 1829 Brockett 
N.C. Gloss. To plote a pig is to pour scalding water upon 
it, which causes the hair to come off. 1882 J. WatKea Jaunt 
to Auld Reekie 223 The water scaudin’ hot To plot thy skin. 

2. To scorch, burn. 

19785 W. Forses Dominic Depos'd 4, 1 never sooner siller 
got, But a’ my pouches it wou’d plot, And scorch them sair, 
it was sae hot. 2814 W. Nicuotson 7o Tobacco xvii, Let 
Welchmen plot an' toast theircheese. 1881 Paut Aderdeen. 
68 I'm like to be plotted wi’ heat. 

Plote, Plotform: see PLoaT, PLATFORM. 

Plotful (plytful), a. rave, [f, Prot sd. + 
-FUL.] Full of plots; scheming, 

1732 Firtowe Cov. Gard. Trag. 1. i, Not so the states- 
man scrubs his plottul head. 

Plotinian (pletiniin), a. [f. L. Plotinus, a. 
Gr. TAwrivos, proper name.] Of or pertaining to 
Plotinus (A. D. ¢ 204-270), the most noted philo- 
sopher of the Neo-Platonic school, the doctrines 
of which he taught at Rome. So Plotinie, 
Plotinical adjs., in same sense; Plotinism, the 
system or teaching of Plotinus; Plo-tinist, a fol- 
lower of Plotinus; Plo-tinize v. éztrv., to imitate, 
or philosophize in the manner of, Plotinus. 

1678 Cuowontn /nfell, Syst. 4 It must needs fall under 
one or other of those two General Heads in the Plotinical 
Distribution last mentioned. /4éd. 152 Which Plotinick 
Doctrine, may well pass for a eg ae upon Empe- 
docles. 1864 Wesster, Plotinist. 1879 heey eroce & 
Sraoxe Be Fibi, Lit. VIL. 296/2 Creuzer condenses his 
summary of the Plotinian doctrine into three theses, 1882-3 
Schaff's Eneycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1854 They, Plotinized 
even more than they Platonized in their religious philo- 


clause. 
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sophy. 1906 W. M. Macintyre in Lxposttor Feb. 162 
According to the Plotinist, mental prayer. .has this. office 
committed to it, to elevate the sense-life into the life of 
reason. 

Plotless (pliptles), a. [f. Por sd. + -1ess.J 
Without a plot or story; having no plot. 

1704 Faction Disfl. x, Van's Bawdy, Plotless Plays were 
once our Boast. 1882 Standard ag Mar. 5 The curious 
plotless story called ‘ Kavanagh ‘. 

Hence Plotlessness. 

1823 J. Lacy in Lond. Mag. Dec. 648/t ‘Ihe plotlessness 
..of modern plays. 

+ Plo'tmeal, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. Pro sd. 1 
+ -MEAL.] <A piece at a time, piece by piece. 

¢1412 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ, 2053 {Aristotle’s] booke 
of governaunce Of which, and eek of Gyles of regyment 
Of princes, plotmel thynke I to translate. 

+Plotment. Oss. rvarem', [f. PLor vJ + 
-MENT.] ?An allotment, apportionment. 

1634-5 Stat. Sref.(1765) 11. 169 All which the poore people 
dare not deny them..and therefore..doe make cuts, levies 
and plotments upon themselves to pay them, 

Plott, obs. f. PLor; var. Puat 58.2 (sense 4). 


Plotted (pleted), pf/.a. [f. Pror v.1+-ep lL] 

1. Planned, premeditated, pre-arranged bya plot. 

1607 Br. Haut Ps. vii, Back to his own head shall re- 
bound His plotted mischiefe. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenis V. vii. 351 With wondrous confidence..he begun 
his plotted Tale. @1zox Septey 7yraut of Crete w. iii, 
By miracle I scap'd thy plotted Mischiefs. gies Mackalt 
Life Morris 1.171 They [Greeks] slip out of the [Trojan] 
horse, and take their plotted ways. 

2. Laid down or delineated on or in a plan or 


chart. 

1612 Sewwen Jilustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. vi. 98 Plow- 
shares for describing the content of plotted Cities. 1895-6 
Cal. Univ. Nebraska 134 A plotted chart of measurements 
is furnished to each student desiring it, at the cost of the 
price of the chart. ; 

3. Constructed or furnished with a plot. 

1704 D'Urrey Zaées Pref. aj b, The plotted Drama. 

Plottee (plot). nonce-wd. [f. Prot vl + -EE; 
correlative to PLorren 3.] One who is plotted 
against. 

1832 Hr. Martineau “fa of Gar. ix, Both moralized on 
the ‘beauty of sincerity..till the supposed plotter but real 
plottee yawned. 

Plotter (pleta:). [f. Prot v.l + -rnt.] 

+1. One who makes a plan or map. Ofs. rare. 

1593 Noankn Spee. Brit., A/'sex % 12 Many Snrueyours 
and plotters of land seem to haue a speciall curiositie in 
obserning this variation of the compasse. 

2. One who plans or devises anything ; a planner, 
schemer; one who invents or constructs a drainatic 
or literary plot. Now rare. 

189 Nasne Martins Alonths Minde Wks. (Grosart) 1. 
18: These gambols..are not fit for Church plotters, nor 
common wealth casters, sich as wee are. 1698 F. Meres 
Pailad. Tamia 283 Anthony Mundye our best plotter. 
1606 in Nichols Progr. Yas. I (1828) 1. 68 In so short 
a time to be accomplished, a most statelie Pageant, the 
workmen and plotters thereof having not past twelve dayes 
of respit after their first warning. 1748 Ricnarpson 
Clarissa (1811) 1. iv. 25 A great plotter, and a great writer. 

3. spec. One who contrives or joins in a mis- 
chievous or wicked plot; a conspirator. 

3606 Proc. agst. Late Traitors 108, 1 will name it the 
Jesnites treason..they were the proprietarics, plotters and 

rocurers of it, 1624 Capt. Sauta Virginta it. iv. 54 

lotters of those villanies, 1685 Evetyn Diary 10 Apt., 
Amongst the plotters for poisoning the Iate King. 1738 
Wareurton Div, Legat, 1. 230 The baffled Plotter who 
died on a Gihbet, 182t Byron Sardan. 1. ii. 308 Not for 
all the plotters That ever shook a kingdom ! 

Plo-ttery. nonce-wad. [f. PLorrer: see -ERY.] 
The action of a plotter; plotting, scheming. 

1823 Byron Yuanx xi. Ixxxii, I’ve seen..a so-so matron 
boldly fight Her way back to the world by dint of plottery. 

Plotting (pletin), vb/. 56.1 [-1nol.} The 
action of PLoT v.1 in various senses. 

1593 Nasur Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 45 Without 
any care, fore-cast, or plotting on thy part..I shall hee to 
thee all in al 1607 J. Norven Surv. Dial. ut. 127 Two 
principall instruments, fit indeede for the plotting of grounds, 
contd piace table, and the Theodolite. 1672 Drypen 
Def. Epil. Wks. 1883 LV. 229 Our admired Fletcher. .neither 
understood correct plotting, nor that which they call ‘the 
decorum of the stage’. 1683 Roxb. Badl. (1885) V. 329 
Bat Heaven, hope, will all Plotting disclose, And the Laws 
of the Nation shall punish the Foes, 1831 Lyrron Godo/- 

Ain ii, Like Lysander, heloved plotting. 1842 Penny Cyel. 

XII. 3209/2 The term ‘ plotting’ is applied to the process 
of laying down on pnper the plan of the ground which has 
been surveyed. 1893 Athena 17 June 760/2 The initial 
pens and construction necessary. .should have occupied 
less time..than the trivialities which have been allowed to 
take their place, 

12); Comb. in sense ‘used in plotting or drawing 
to scale,’ as plotting-book, -paper, -scale; in sense 
‘forming plots’, as plotting-school. 

1681 T. Frarman Meraclitus Ridens No. 31 (1713) I. 200 
May he too come To have my Doom That first set up this 
Plotting-school. 1842 Branor Dict. Sce., etc., Plotting 
scaie,a mathematical instrument used in plotting, or setting 
off lengths of lines in surveying. | 1879 Casse/l’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V.92/1 The plotting-book is a simple rectangular 
note-book, 1883 Hare Mag. July 165/2 A..specniator 
whose imagination is fet loose upon a plotting paper. 

Plotting, vi. 56.2: see Plot v.2 


Plotting (pletin), 277. a. [f. Puorv.1+-1v¢ 2.) 
That plots, scheming. 


PLOUGH. 


1676 D’Urrev (title) A Fond Husband, or the Plotting 
Sisters: a Comedy. 1748 Ricnanpson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 
xxiii. 1a5 Have I not called thine the peek ony heart in 
the universe? 1849 Macautay fist. Lug. iv. 1. 476 The 
burgesses of Wigan assnred their sovereign that they would 
defend him against all plotting Achitophels and rebellious 
Absaloms. 

Hence Plottingly adv. 

1742 Ricnarnson Pamela 1V, 106 There never..could be 
a Gentleman, so foolishly tender, yet so plottingly cruel, to 
his Lady. 1864 Loweut Fireside Trav. 31 Frederick the 
Great, with head drooped plottingly. 

Plotton, -oon, obs. forms of PLatoon. 

Plotty (pleti), sd. Se Also plot(t)ie. [f. 
Protege, Plot v.+-¥.] A hot drink, composed of 
wine or spirits with hot water and spices, 

1824 Scorr St. Ronan's xxviii, Get us a jug of mulled 
wine—plottie, as you call it. /déd., Your plottie is excel- 
lent, ever since I taught you to mix the spices in the right 
proportion. 1857 J. Stewart S&, Scottish Char, etc. 114 
(E. D. D.) Arise, an’ tak" your morning plotty. 

Plotty (plpti), a. nonce-wd. [f. Plot sb. +-¥.] 
Connected with a plot or intrigue. 

1got Literature 1 June 457/1 It is a relief to recall the 
‘plotty ‘ incident at the inn in connexion with this statement. 

+ Ploud. Sc. Ots. Also 6 plod. (Derivation 
unknown.] <A green sod, a turf. 

1538 Aberdecn Regr. XV. (Jam.), xij laid of elding, half 
pettis, half plodis. /did., ixt* layd of elding, peittis & 
ploddis. 1793 Statist. Ace. Scot. V1. 218 They are supplied 
with turf and heather from the muirs, and a sort of green 
sods, called plouds, which they cast in the exhausted mosses. 

Plongh, plow (plan), s4.1 Forms: see below. 
[Late OL, Z16h (pldz), = ON. plégr (in Rigsmal 
1o-11th c.); so Sw. plog, Da. ploug, plov; in 
OF ris. pléch (EF ris. plég, NF ris. plezge), MLG. 
ploch, plich, MDu. ploech (Du. ploeg), ONG. pfluog 
(MHG. pfluoc, Ger. pflug):—Teut. type *pldgo- 
or *plého-, whence also Lombard Lat. plo(v)unt, 
-us (Du Cange), Lomb. 210, Tirol. p4of plough. 
The regular OF, inflexion of 2/éh would have dat. 
ploge, gen. ploges, nom. pl. plogas, giving in early 
ME. ploh, ploje, plozes, later plowh, plowk, plowgh, 
pl. plowes; whence, by form-levelling, plough, 
ploughs, or plow, plows; the former the accepted 
spelling in England since 1700, the latter usual in 
U.S. In pronunciation, the final guttural was lost 
in some districts in 14th ¢., and has quite dis- 
appeared not only in the standard language, but in 
all dialects south of the Peak of Derbyshire ; it 
remains in Scotland as x, x” (plewch, piuich = 
pléy”, pl#x"), and in the north of England is 


| represented by f (plesf, plew/, plus, pluf, pleaf, 


plif, etce.: see Eng, Dial. Dict. s.v.). In PLouGH 


; uv. (q.v.) neither gé nor f is pronounced. 


As with path, penny, and other early cos in Teutonic, 
the origin of A/dz, p/h, is involved in obscurity. Apparently 
the word was of late appearance. It is not found in Gothic, 
which used 4dha, vor in OE. which used sudh, still retainec 
dialectally, esp. in s. W., ee ee is not used in this 
sense : see Sutt, and cf. Ling. Dial. Dict. In Norse, also, 
the earlier name appears to have been avr, cognate with 
OS. evida, f. vb]. root ar- to till, plough (see Baa v.), which 
survives in Norwegian as av a small plough, perh. an earlier 
and simpler implement than the séégr. The name is also 
found in Lith. g/iugas, and in the Slavonic langs. generally, 
OSlav., Serv., Russ, Yb slug", Pol. plug, Boh. péuhs hut 
is there admittedly from German.] 

* A. Mostration of Forms, 

1. sing. a. 1-4 ploh, 2 plo3, 3-4 plouh, plou3, 
3-5 plogh, 4-5 plow3(-e), 4-7. plowgeh, 4- 
plough, (5 ploghe, plowghe, plowh(-e), 5-6 
ploughe). 

axr00 Sax. Leechd. U1. 286 Ne plot ne ploh. ¢1200, 
122g Ploh [see B. 1]. @1250 Prov. Befred gg in 0. E. 
Afisc. 108 Pat .. be cheorl beo in fryp.. And his plouh beo 
i-dryue to vre alre bihoue. 4 1300 Cursor AM. 12388 (Cott.) 
Plogh [77. plow3e] and haru cuth he dight. 1362 Lact. 
P. Pl. A, vit. 95 His pilgrym_atte plonz.  /érd. x18 For 
oure plouh. ¢1386 Cuaucer Aat.'s 7. 29 Wayke been the 
Oxen in my Plongh (yzmte ynongh}. ¢ 1400 Maunvey. (18 9) 
xvii 183 Callynge on oxen in the plowgh [Xozé, plugh} 
e142 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker ee floc aratrien, rio 
1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 11490 Carte & plowh, they ber 
vp al. cx14go Loveticn Graié lili. 310 Good Inowhe, Of 
londes and Rentes, Oxen And plowhe. 1483 Cath. Augl 
24/2 A Ploghe (4. Plughe), avatvum, 1530 Patsca. 2506/1 
Ploughe, chareve. 1532 in Weaver }Wedls Wtils (1890) 65 
Half my plowsthe viz. iijoxen. 1573 Tussea //usb. (1878) 54 
Mad braine, too rough, Marres all at plongh. 

B. 4 plou, 4-5 plo, 4-7 plowe, 5 ploo, 4- 
plow. , 

13.. E. E. Aliit. P. B. 68 To see hem pulle in be plow. 
¢1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 459, 1 shall hang the apon this 
pe [rimes do, lo). 1466 Pasion Letz. 11. 286 They shuld 

old the plowe to the tayle. 1607 Noapen Suzv. Dial. iv. 
181 A dayes worke of aplowe. 1702 Appison Dial. Medals 
ii. (1727) 93 Avd does the plow for this my body tear? 
1718 Rowe tr, Lucan 1 48 Fields unknowing of the plow 
(yime jewk 1828 WessTER, Plow. 1902 /did., Plow, 

ough. 

y. Sc. and north. 4-5 plugh, 5 pluge, plughe, 
pleuche, (plueht), 6 plewgh(-e), pleweh(-e), 
pluch(-e), pluiche, plwch, (pluehot), 6-8 
pleweh, 5-pleuch, 8- pleugh; 4 plue, § plwe, 
5-6 plewe, 6 pleu, 4- plew ; 9 ara/. pluff, pleuf, 
pleaf, pliff, etc. 


PLOUGH. 


¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvili. (Margaret) 70 Sic as men 
wynnis of erd & pleuch. (bid, xi, (Ninian) 132 In goddis 
gard to set plucht [rime Inuch), ¢1400 Maunovev. ( oxb.) 
xviii. 85 Pe ox will drawe in pe plugh. ¢ rq20 Avow, Arth, 
xlix, God hase a gud pluje 1486 Sia G. Have Law Arins 
(S. 1. S.) 240 The ox may nocht wele drawe in the pleuche 
bot gif he have a falowe. 151 Doveias Ainets xitt. X67 
First gan he mark and cirkill with a plewch. 1535 Aberdeen 
Regr. XV. Jam.), Ane pluchet furnest with gair tharto. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Il. 273 That men sould leve 
thairout haith da_and nycht Thair plew yrnis. @1§68 


Wowing Fok & Fynny vi, (Bann. MS,), Withouttin oxin © 


I haifa pluche. 1jar Ramsay Richy 4 Sandy 7o Thomas 
has loos'd his ousen frae the lengh. 1786 Burns Twa 
Dogs 201 A country fellow at the p leugh. 18z5 Brockett 
N.C. Gloss., Pluff, plengh, a plough. 

2. pl. a ploges, 3 plonis, 4-5 plow3es, 4-7 
plowea, 5 ploes, plogges, 5-7 plonghea, 6 Se. 
plewis, 6- plows, 7- ploughs. 

1131 O. E. Chron. an, 1131 On pa tun ba wats tenn ploges 
oder twelfe gangende, ne belaf noht an. @ 1275 Prov. 
Ailfred 95 in O. £. Misc. ie Hlis plouis to driuin. ¢ 1330 
R. Baunne Chon, Wace (Rolls) 2785 To he at plowes 
gede. 1387 Trevisa fHigden (Rolls) V1. 165 Here plow3es 
3ede nou3t ary3t. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. (1839) xxiii. 250 Cartes, 

lowes, and waynes. 1430 Anturs of Arth, xii. (Irel. 
Nis, Of palas, of parkes, of poundes, of ploes (rime cloes= 
cloughs) 1449 Afaldon, Essex, Court-Rolls (Bundle 29 
No, 3), Nullus habeat plogges. 1523 Fitzners. dfusd. $1 
Howe a plough shulde be made. §2 There be plowes 
of dyuers makynges. 1566 Keg. Priny Council Scot. 1. 493 
Oxin to serve and labour in his plewis. 1632 Ilnvwooo xs? 
Pt. fron Age ii. Wks. 1874 HI. 272 So many Hatchets, 
Hammers, Plowes and Sawes Were thither brought. 


1 we eare & breke with the plough of abstynence. 


1765 | 


A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2)156 There are no less than | 


an hundred different ploughs in England. 
B. Signification. 

1. An agricaltaral implement, used to prepare the 
soil for sowing or planting, by cutting furrows 
in it, and tnming it up, so as to expose a fresh 
surface to the action of the air. Often used as the 
symbol of agricultnre, esp. in such expressions as 
to be at the plough, to follow or hold the plough. 

Tt consists essentially of a cutting blade (in primitive types 
a pointed stick) fixed in a ftame drawn by oxen or horses 
(or in recent times hy mechanical power, as steam), and 
guided by a man. 

¢1200 Orin 15902 Patt all swa summ be nowwt i ploh 
turrnenn erpe & tawwenn. a1z25 Aucr. FR. 384 5if.. be 
spade ne dulue, ne be suluh (3/5, 7. ploh] ne erede, hwo 
kepte ham uorte holden? c1g00 Plownran's T. 1042 Had 
they ben out of religioun, They must have honged at the 
plow. srg Barciay Lglages iv. (1570) Civ/1 Some for the 
Charet, some for the cart or plough, And some for hakueyes, 
if they be light and tough. 1568 Grarron Chron. Il. 390 
Few or none of them were Gentlemen, but taken from the 
Bough and cart, and other craftes. 1577 B. Gooce Meres- 

Ais Ffusb. (1586) 21 The partes of the Plowe, are the Tayle, 
the Shelfe, the Beame, the Foote, the Coulter, the Share, 
the Wheeles, and the Staffe. 1601 Cecit in Sir S. D’Ewes 
Fral. Ho. Lords & Comet. (1693) 674, 1 do not dwell in the 
Country, I am not acquainted with the Plough: But 
I think that whosoever doth not maintain the Plough, 
destroys this Kingdom. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucai1. 323 Foreign 
Tenants reap the harvest now, Where once the great Dicta- 
tor held the Plow. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) TV. 481 
The celchrated Mr. Vareinge, professor of mathematics, 
followed the plough till he was eight and twenty years of 
age. 1822 Scotr Pirate iv, The heavy cart-load of timber, 
called the old Scots plough. 

_b. With prefixed words, denominating pecu- 
liarities of structure or purpose: e.g. 

Double plough, a plough with two shares, one by which 
two furrows can be turned atonce; also, a reversible plough ; 
hand-p.,a small light garden plough drawn or pushed by 
hand; seeding-~.,a plough which also scatters seed in the 
furrow; side-Aill g., one adapted for ploughing across a 
steep slope; ske/efou-p., one in which certain parts are in 
skeleton form ; stradd/e., one with two shares for runnin 
on each side of, and covering in, a line of seed; also eile 


| 


| 


mould-board p.,drain.p., uole-hill p., reversible p., steant- * 


A, subsoil-g., etc. Others, of which the meaning ts not self- 
evident, will be found under their first element, or in their 
aes place: oe Bagast-, Daay-, Ganc-, Hoe-, Ice-, 
Mote-, Sutm-, Sxow-, Tvan-wrest-, WHEEL-PLOUGH, etc. 

1653 Burrur Eng, {riprov. Linpr. 202 The Double Plough 

loughing two Furrows atonetime. 1704 Dict, Rust. $v. 

he Double-wheeled Plough, constantly used in Hartford. 
shire and elsewhere. .. The One-wheeled plough, which may 
be almost used in any sort of Land. 1721 J. Epmonos 
in Mortimer Afusé. 1. 101 He says likewise, that he 
improved some of the same sort of Land by plowing of 
it up with a Breast-plough. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
a. ae Plough up your Mole-hills, &c. with a Mole- 
hill Plough. 1836 Penny Cyc?. V. 307 In Brabant .. They 
use the excellent Flemish swing plough, which they calla 
foot plough, as it is also called in some parts of England, in 
contradistinclion to a wheel plough. At the same time they 
also retain the old and LS turn wrest plough. 1874 
Ksieur Dict. Meck. 728 The double-plow, in which a shal- 
low share preceded the deeper-ruvning, longer plow, origin- 
ated in England, where it is known as the shim-coutter plow. 
tid. 940 ‘The originator of the double plow seems to have 
been Lord Somerville, who devoted much attention to the 
practical details of agriculture (1799). Mis plow..he called 
a double furrow plow. 


_ ©, Ia various fig. applications: e.g. + (a) as the 
instrument or means of earning one’s livelihood 
(obs.); (6) in reference to its breaking up hard 
ground; etc, 


(a) 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) §7 Pat wynn' 
wes lang hir plucht. ¢1386 Cuavcre SAipman's T, 288 at 
o thyng is.. Of Chapmen that hir moneie is hir plogh. 
en 397 Pay bade hym swynke,..' Hafe we none 


r ploghe . 
(6) 1526 Pilgr. Perf, W. de W. 153%) 23 Our hertes, whiche 


1005 


1668 R. 
Sterte Musbandman's Calling vi. (1672) 142 He puts in 
the plough of mortification, 178: Cowrer Hope 234 Their 
mind a wilderness through want of care, The plough of 
wisdom never entering there. 

d. Phrases. (a) Zo put (lay, set) one’s haud to 
the plough (after Luke ix. 62), to undertake a task ; 


to cnter upon a course of life or conduct. 
1383 Wvyeur Luke ix. 62 No man sendynge (1388 that 
puttith) his ond to the plou3, and biholdinge azen, is able 


to the rewme of God. 1526 Tixpace ¢did., No man that — 
' putteth hys honde to the plowe, and loketh backe is apte | 


to the kyngdom of god. 1595 Datuyaipce tr. Lestie’s Hist. 
Scot, wW. 253 Quhen he had put hand to the 
receive yairof proffite and gude Sructe. 1632 SANDERSON 
Serm.417 Reach foorth thine hand towards this spirituall 
Plow. 1718 Hickes & Netson %. Aettlewell 1. xxiii, 47 Tt 
was Time..to set his Hand to the Plow in good Earnest. 
1886 Mrs. Lyan Linton 2. Carew xxv, He had put his 
hand to the plow, and he was not the man to turn back. 


+(6) To put the plough before the oxen, to reverse 
the natural or proper order: cf. Cant sé, 5. Obs. 


Iuiche, to 


11340 Ayend. 243 Moche uolk of religion zettep pe zuol3 be- | 


uore pe oksen.] 157 Satir, Poems Keforn: xxix. 9 That 
imakis..’The plewche befoir the oxin go, the best the man to 
gyde. 1653 Urqunarr Xadelais t. (Farmer), Tle would put 
the plough before the oxen, and claw where it did not itch. 

(e) Under the plough: (of land), in cultivation. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225 There are actually under the 
plough 307,800 [acres]. 

2. a. Se, A tcam of horses (or oxcn) hamessed 
to a plough. 

(Cf. quot. 1131 in A.2.) 1578-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
I sor Arthour Grahame .. cruellie .. cuttit the plewis, 
dang and straik his servandis to the greit effusioun of thair 
blude. 1786 Burns 7o Auld Mare xv, My pleugh is now 
thy bairn-time a‘, Four gallant hrutes ase’er did draw. 1809 
Bawowen Domesday Bk. 101 Earl Alan has now in the 
demesne six ploughs, and 14 villanes and 6 bordars with 
ious plavel There is a church and a priest with halfa 
plough. ; 

p. Chiefly s.zv, dial, A team of draught beasts 
hamessed to a wagon; sometimes including the 
wagon. 

1505 Liter Ruber Wells Cath. \f. 123b, Departed unto 
God ae mysfortune of his ploughe by reson whereof [etc.]. 
¢ 1630 Rispon Suez, Devon § 328 (18108 337 He took harts.. 
and made of them a plow to draw timber thence to build a 
church. 1669 Woruince Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 A Plough, 
aterm used in the Western parts for a Team of Ilorse or 
Oxen. 1763 Bortase in Pil. Trans, LAI. 507 The driver 
of a plough,..laden with tin, for Penzance coinage, .. found 
himself and the plough, on a sudden, surrounded hy the sea. 
1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilts Gloss. sev. A waggon and 
horses, or cart and horses together, are called plough in 
South Wilts. 1873 Wiittans & Jones Somerset Gloss., 
Plough, a team of horses; also a waggon and horses, or 
a waggon and oxen, 

+3. a. = PLovGH-LAND 1. Obs. 

arzoo [see A. ra} ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 57 John my eldest 
sone shal haue plowes fyue That was my fadres heritage 
while he was on lyne. Zs. 353 Pow hast hade..xv. plowes 
of lond pissixtene 3ere. erg go Osency Cart. 163/25 USB. T8305 
j. mese with ij. croftes..In the towne of acer and j- 
plowe of londe In the feldes of be same towne. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 2384/2 A Ploghe of lande, carrucata. 1897 SKENE 
De Verb, Sign. Hida terre, ane pleuch of land. 3761 ifume 
Hist, England to xix. 443 The ecclesiastical revenues, which 
..contained eighteen thousand four hundred ploughs of 
land. rzgx Newre Tour Eng. & Scot 237 A plough of land 
in the Hipriandss is on an average, about fifteen Scotch, 
or twenty English acres of arable land, besides a certain 
extent of hilly, or pasture land. d 

b. Ploughed land. (Chiefly Auating slang.) 

1861 Wavre Mecvitte JAE, Hard. 18 It makes no odds 
to him, pasture or plough. 1883 Pall Mall G. 21 Dee. 4/2 
It is by his permission..that the gaily-decked squadrons . . 
go thundering across the pasture and ploughs of middle and 
southern England. 1884 Graphic 18 Oct. 410/1 ‘he scent 
[oftthe fox] on the plough is cold. ; 

4. transf, The group of seven prominent stars, 
also called Charles’s Wain, in the constellation of 


Ursa Major; also, that constcllation as a whole. 
Cf. L. 7riones (lit. plough-oxen), the Great and Little 
Bears (Virg. in. ut. 516 geminos Triones), 
1g13 Douctas nets vu. Prol. 151 The pleuch, and the 
polys, the planettis begane, The son, the sevin sternis, and 
the Charll wane. 1868 Lockver Elem. Astron, § 341. 154 
One of the most striking circumpolar constellations is Ursa 
Major.., the Plough, ot Charles's Wain. 1893 K. Gaatame 
Pagan Papers (3894) 104 High and dominant amidst the 
Population of the Sky., hangs the great Plough. : 
5. Applied to various instruments, parts of machi- 
nery, etc., resembling a plough in shape or action. 
a. An Instrument or machine for cutting or 
trimming the edges of books; the knife ofa plongh- 


press or culting-press. 

1688 R. Houme 4 rvoury nl. 360/2 Plow, or cutting Knife 
hy which the leaves of Books are cut even. 177% LuckomaE 
Hist. Print. 409 The .. parts of the peer whose Margin is 
adjusted .. are subject to the Bookbinder’s Plough. 1873 
KE. Srox Workshop Receipis Ser. 1. 395/2 Upon one of the 
cheeks [of the cutting press] are two guides, or small raised 
rails, for the plough to work in, 

b. A plane for cntling rabbets or grooves. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1v. 68-9 The Plow.. is a narrow 
Rabhet-Plain,.. The Office of the Plow is to plow a narrow 
square Groove on the edge of a Board. 1815 J. Suite 
Panorama Sc. & Artt.111. 1881 Youne Every Alan his 
own Mechanic $396 The plough is necessary ia such work 
as making drawers. " . 

c. An instrument for cutting the flashing parts of 
the pile or nap of fustian. 

1875 in Knicnt Dict, Mech. 


PLOUGH. 


d. A knife used for ‘ploughing’ mackerels, etc. : 
see Prove v. 7c and MACKEREL-flough. 
te. An instrument for taking the altitude of a 


heavenly body. Ods. 

1690 Levsourn Cxrs. Math. 617 There are other Tnstru- 
ments for taking of the Altitude of the Sun and Stars: as 
the Plough, the Astrolabe, the Demi-Cross, the Bow. 1710 
J. Harnis Lex. Techn. VW, Plow, an Ancient Tastrument, 
tho’ now not much used at Sea. : 

f, A narrow shovel with which the barley is 
turned over in nA 

1875 Une Dect, Arts Ii. 188 When turning only is re- 
quired, he uses what is called the * plow '; this is a long- 
handled tool, in shape very much resem ling the scull of a 
boat, and in using it is made to pass through the grain, 
precy as a scul is made to do in the water. 

g. In an elcctric tramcar on the conduit system : 
The rod maintaining contact with the live rail. 

1903 Daily Chron, 16 Mar. 5/2 They are..fitted..with the 
underground trotleys which make contact with the feedin 
conductors by means of a ‘ plough’ lowered into the raid 
conduit. 

6. An antler or branch on the hom of a caribou. 

1893 W. Pike North. Canada 45 Vhe perfect double plough 
js more often seen in the smaller specimen, the larger animal 
being usually provided with only one, or with one plough 
and a spike. ; 

7, attrib. and Comé. (some of which may belong 
tothe verb), a attrib., ‘of or pertaining toa plough 
or ploughing’, as plough-heast, -chain, -clevts, -coul- 
ter, feast, -ficld, folk, furrow, -garran (Garron), 
-ground, -harness, -jade, -neat, -0Xx, -rein, -ttp, 
-rope, -strvant, -service, -shafl, -sock, -tackling, 
steam, -timber, -time, -track, -upland, -whedl, 
-woman, -work; 0, objective and obj. genitive, as 
plough-holder, -maker; ©. instrumental, etc., 25 
plough-bred, -cloven, -torn adjs.; da. similative, 
as plough-shaped adj. 

1454 in Ellis Orig. Leét. Ser. 1. 1, 120 Toke all the “plow. 
bestes and other bestes of the said villages. 1788 12. Picken 
WNow-a-days Poems 61 Ilk *plow-hred wight wad gang, dear 
safe us! 1897 Crockett Lad’s dove xxix, I'll... send the 
men up wi’ "pleuch-chains and cairt-rapes. 1875 Keicht 
Dict. Mech.,*Plow-clevis, the stirrup-shaped piece on the 
nose of a plow-heam, having three loops, in either of which 
the open ring of the douhle-tree may be placed, according 
to the depth of furrow desired, 1871 SwinsuRNE Songs bef 
Sunrise, Hertha 37 ‘The *plough-cloven clod. 1607 Tor- 
seit Four, Beasts (1658) 66 The Athenians had three 
several ‘plow-feasts which they observed yearly. 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXV. 315 My landlady’s two sons were 
arrived from the “plough field. (177 tr. Budiinger's Decades 
(1592) 273 If the *plongh-folks do idlely wast their maisters 
substance. 1844 Sterunns BA. Fara 1. 490 Deeper than 
the *plough-furrow, 1687 frist Prociant, 24 Sept., *Plow- 
Garrans and other smalf horses. 1640 in H. Bond //ist. 
IWatertown, dlass. (1855) 11. 998 Ordered that the hither 
Plain, being subdivided into several Lotts for *Pluw-ground, 
shall be made a common field. 1895 W. Raymono Soke 
of War vii, 84 Like a rook ina plough-ground. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Miller's 7. 576 A smyth,.. hat in his forge 
smythed *plough harneys. 1886 ‘I. Haapy J/ayor Casterbr. 
iv, Plough-harness at the saddler’s, 1613 Manxnam Eng. 
diusbandm, iti. Biij, A stay and aide to the plough 
houlder. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on A poc. (1573) 214 The 
pampered Palfreyes which eate away the prouender from 
the leane “plough Iades. 1600 Heywoov and ft. Edw. LV, 
Whs. 1874 i 122 That sike bonny men sud be hampert like 
plu-jades. 181a Sia J. Sinceata Syst. flusd. Scot. tt. App. 
38 Apprentice to a country carpenler and *ploughmaker. 
1552 Flatoer, *Ploughe neate or oxen, friones. 1503 Dun- 
nar Vhistle & Rose 111 Lat no bowgle, with his busteous 
hornis, The meik *pluch ox oppress. 1844 STEPHENS Bk, 
Fart \. 6x9 The ploughman guides the horses with *plough- 
reins, made of rein-rope. 1536 ALS. <icc. St, John's Hosp, 
Canterd., Payd for ij par’ o' plow ryppis iiijd. ¢ 13586 
C'ress Pemrroxe Ps. cxxix. ii, Thou Hast their “plow- 
ropes cutt in two! ig Horse-EHocing Flush. xi. 124 
Villainies of English “Plow-Servants. 1766 Biacxstone 
Con. UL vi. 80 Our common lawyers..derive it from soca,an 
old Latin word denoting (as they tell us) a plough:. .that, in 
memory of it’s original, it still retains the name of socage 
or *plough-service. 1878 Brit Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 
435 The **plough-shaped bone’ forms the terminal portion 
a the vertebral column. 1695 J. Tetraim in Nicholson 
Hist. & Trad, Tales (1843) 16 Tt cast a *plough-sock at him. 
1814 Scotr Hav. 1, Plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, 
and other ordinaries. 1695 J. Eowanps Perfect. Serigh 14 
The Gordian knot was but *plough-tackling hamperd ina 
kuot. 3799 J. Roanarson Agric. Perth 324 Formerly, four 
horses pease was the “plough team of the highlands, and 
is still in use. 1896 M. t Pearman éfist. Alanor Bensinge 
ton, O.ron. 10 The quantity of land a plough-team will turn 
up in a year varies according to thesoil. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
$658 Some are best for * lough-Timber: as Ash. 
Saaxs. Tinton Ww. iit 193 Dry vp thy Marrowes, Vines, an 
*Plough-torne Leas, 1844 STEPHENS Bk. Farm \. 490 The 
black mould immediately under the *plough-track had been 
compressed, 1730 ‘N. Yersey Archives XI. 226 There is 
also 100 Acres of *Plough-Upland in very good Order. 1733 
Tut Horse-Hoeing ifusb. xxv. 414 In plowing miry Clays, 
where *Plow Wheels cannot go. 1860 G. H. K. in, Vac. 
Tour. 164 The *ploughewoman dropped her cras-crom in the 
scratch that did duty fora furrow. 1880 Dorothy p. xvi, The 
two Yorkshire girls were. .both..eacellent ploughwomen. 

8. Special Combs.: tplough-bat = PLOUGH- 
sTAFF; tplough-bestle= PLOUGH-MELL; plough- 
bird, -bolt: see quols.; + plough-boon, in ME, 
plozbone, ploughing done as a service by a tenant 
for his lord; plow-breast = BREAST sb, obj 
plough-builock, (¢)a bullock used in ploughing ; 
(4) one of the mummers in the Plongh-Monday 
festivities} + plough-chip = ProvGu-ieaD 1; 


PLOUGH. 


plough-eleaner : see quot. ; + plough-olout, sn 
iron plate nailed to the frame of a plough at the 
side: cf. CLour s.1 2; + plough-cock =Cock 56,1 
143 plough-outter =plough-press; plough-day, 
(a) a day on which the tenant was bound to plough 
‘or his lord; (6) = PLovon-Monpay; plough- 
diamond, a kind of glass-cutter: see quot. ; 
+ plough-ear, a piece of iron attached to the right 
side of the plough-beam, to which the harness 
was attached: = Alough-cock; plough-jsg (local), 
= plough-bullock (6); hence plough-jageing, 
acting as a plongh-jag, mamming; + plough- 
jobber = PLovoil-sJoGeER; plough-knife, the knife 
of a bookbinder’s plough-cutter ; plough-light : 
see quot.; plough-line, (a) the line marking the 
limit of ploughed land ; (4) cord used for the traces 
or reins of a plough; t+ plough-master : sce quot.; 
+plough-meat, cereals ; plough-medal, a medal 
given as a prize at a ploughing-match; plough- 
money, tT (2) money paid for the right of ploughing ; 
(6) money collected by plough-boys on Plough- 
Monday; plough-paddle, -pattle, -pettle, a 
plough-staff: = Pappie sé.) 1, PATTLE, PETTLE 
36.13 plough-path: see quot. ; +tplough-penny, 
(a) =PLovaH-aLs ; (6) vonce-use, a penny gained 
by plonghing; plough-pillow = PiLLow sh.4d; 
+ plough-pin, a pin or bolt used in connexion with 
the collar ofa plough : see CoLLaRr sé, 13 ; plough- 
plane = sense 5 b; plough-point, the point of 
a plough-share; often detachable = SLIP-POINT 5 
+plough-pote: see PLoucH-Froor; plough-presa, 
in bookbinding, a press in which a book is held 
while the edges are cut or ‘ ploughed’ (also called 
culling-press); tplough-rest, -ryst = Resst 4. 3 
+ plough-ahackle, the clevis ofa plough; plough- 
sheath, tplough-silver: see quots.; plough- 
spade = PLovon-stTaFF; + plough-spindle : see 
quot.; +plough-star = sense 4, or ? Arcturus 5 
plough-stot = plough-bullock ; + plough-string, 
one of the traces of a plough; plough-stuff, the 
timberused fora wooden plough ; +plough-throek 
= PLovGl-HEAD1; + plough-till, -tilth =PLoucH- 
LAND 13 plough-tree, a plough-handle ; plough- 
trench ., to trench with a plough; plough-truck, 
ariding attachment toa plongh; t plough-ware, 
beasts employed in ploughing; plough-witch, 
-witcher (dza/.), a Plough-Monday mummer; 
plough-witching, the performance of the plough- 
witchers. Also PLovGH-ALMS, PLOUGH-LAND, etc. 
136a *Plowbat (see plongh-fote|. 1530 Parscr. 256/1 
*Ploughe betyll, sasliet charve. 1873 Tusser d/usd. 
(1878) 37 A plongh heetle, Potente ¢, to further the 
plough. 1707 Mortimer A usd, (1721) 1. 366/1 Plough Staff 
and Beetle. 1888 75/s 45 The local name of this bird [Sterna 
Antarctica) in the neighbourhood of Cape Kidnappers, is 
‘The *Plough Bird ', or ‘ Plough Boy’, given on account of 
its habit of following the farmer's plough. 1884 Kricur 
Dict. Mech. Supp)., *Plow Bolt, a bolt for securing the 
share, landside, or mold-board to the stock. 1438 Rental 
of Guiseley co. Yorkin Add. Roll 41659 Ob. et quadrans 
or*plogbone., 1884 /inplement & Mach, Rev. Dec, 6716/2 
A horned *plongh-breast .. is recommended for ploughing 
after sheep. 1762 Gentil. Mag. Dec. 568/2 note, Plongh- 
Monday...On this day the young men yoke themselves, and 
draw a plough about with musick, and one or two persons, 
in antic dresses, like jack-puddings, go from house to 
house, to gather money to drink... We call them {in Derby- 
shire] the *Plough-Bullocks. 1766 Compl Farmer s.v. 
Turni~, To my plough bullocks 1 allow the same 
aes of turnips, 2649 Butue Eng. Luiprov. lpr. 
xxviii. (1653) 1 ome call them the Plough-throck, some 
the *Plough-chip, &c. I shall retain the teem of Plough- 
head. 3875 Knyiout Dict. Atech., *Plow-cleaner, a long- 
handled thrusting implement hy which the plowman may 
tid the plow of choking weeds, or the share of accumulated 
soil. 1376-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 386 In uno 
moldebredelot et ij *plueclot empt...xvd. 1485 in Xiporu 
Ch. Acts (Surtees) 373, ij _plogh clowtes. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. § Pricer 1. xxi. §37 Flat Bee of iron nailed to the 
wooden frame are call: lough-clouts. 1688 R, Hotme 
Armoury iw. 32” The *Plow Cock is the Iron to tye the 
Oxen to the Plow. 1gs0 in qth a Dep. Kpr. [rel 94 
[From every hushandman] vi *ploughe dates, vi cart daies, 
lii men for a daie to repp corne in harvest. 1616 Surrr. & 
Maaku. Country Farme 20 From Plow-day, which is ever 
the Munday after Twelfth-day, till S. Valentines day. 1845 
. Nicnotson Oserat. Mechanic 636 *Plough diamonds 
ave a square nut on the end of the socket, next the glass, 
which, on running the nut square on the side of the Jath, 
keeps it in the cutting direction. 1523 Firzuers. Yusd. §3 
The *ploughe-eare is made of thre of yren, nayled faste 
vato the ryght syde of the plough-beame. /4id. § 4 Somme 
plowes have a bende of yron EA aoa sette there as the 
plongh-eare shulde be, that hath thre nyckes on the farther 
syde, 1870 E. Peacocn Ralf Shirl. UI. 230 What the 
mummer fs to some other parts of England, the *plough-ja: 
is to Lincolnshire. Jébid. 229 ere is for lads ane 
young men..not for a chap like me, that's just a-goin’ to be 
married, 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Molly 126 Why an 
Ass, or a *Plough-Jobber shall sooner gain it than a Wise 
man. 1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) I. 25 Lye safe at home and 
our Plowjobbers rule. 1845 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 73 
Anciently, light called the aS a was maintained... 
before images in some churches, and on Plough Monday 
they..went about with a plough..to get money to support 
the Plough-light. 1852 C. W. Hoskins 7a/fa 119 The 


! 
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*plongh-line steals up the moountain-side, 1895 Rep. Educ. 
Scot. in Wesin. Gas. 25 June 8/1 Hung by a loop of what 
js known on farms as plough-line. 1642 in Linc. V. 4 QO. 
July (1888) 86 [In the old Churchwardens’ Book of Wad- 
dington there is.. 1642, the appointment of 4] *Plowmeisters 
«aL Ehese plongh masters had in their hands certain monies 
called plongh mioney, which they undertook to produce on 

ough day.J 1873 T'usser Hus, (1878) 102 Som cuntries 
leek *plowmeat, and som doe want cowmeat, 1844 STEPHENS 
Bh Farm \. 648 The *plough medals..have..excited a 
spirit of emulation among ploughmen, @1600 Owen Saronia 
in Peatbrokeshire (1892) 195 note, Within Eglosserow onely 
Arian Eredig, or *Plowe monye, for right of loughing. 
3828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), *Plough-paddle,. called also a 
eats 140g *Plogh pattyl, 1786 plengh-pettle {see 

ATTLE, PETTLE 1]. 1820 ScoTr Afonast. xiii, ‘ He will take 
to the pleugh-pettle, neighbour ', said the good dame. 1873 
Wituams & Jones Somerset Gloss., *Plough-path, bridle- 
path. 31547 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) ITI. 45 Ee de xs. vj d. 
de redditihus vocatis *Plowe pence accidentibus hoc anno. 
1608 Armin West Ninn. (1842) 33 Enuy. .makes them sterril 
of all good manners, as the lawyer the poore elyant’s plow 
pence, the cittie the country commodities. 1707 Morvimen 
Husb, (1721) 1. 46 The *Plough-pin and Collar-links. .the 
*Plongh-pillow and Boulster. 1823 P. Nicttoison Pract. 
Build, 248 The *Plongh-Plane..is used for sinking a groove 
in a board, by taking away a solid in the form of a 
rectangular prism. 1875 KniGut Diet. Mech., *Plow-point, 
a detachable share at the extreme front end of the plow- 
body. 3892 C. Rorrats Adrift Amer 39, 1 made two or 
three unsuecessful attempts to get the plenet point into 
the hard frozen ground. 1362 Lancn P. PL A. vit 96 
Mi *plouh-pote [z.7. plowbat, 3. ploughwes foot, plow- 
pote, C. 1x. 64 plouh-fot, plowbat] schal be my pyk 
and posshen utte Rootes, And helpe my coltre to kerue 
and close pe vorwes. ¢1350 Mominale Gall.Angt. 148 
(kK, E. T.S.) Man doth a “plou-reste in the bem. 1613 
Maaxuan Eng. Husband. iil. Biijb, The Plough-rest . . 


is a small peece of woode, which is fixt at one end in the | 


further uicke of the Plough head, and the other end to the 
Plonghs right-hand hale. 1552 Hutoret, *Ploughe ryst 
[printed ryft}, dura, buris. 1483 Cath. Ancl. 284/2 A 
*Plnghe schakille. 1523 Fitzuras. //usd. § 3 The *ploughe 
sheth is a thyn pece of drye woode, made of oke, that is set 
fast ina morteys in the plough heame, and also in to the 
sharebeame, the whiche is the keye and the chiefe bande of 
all the plough. 1465 Worfolk Deed (Anct. Deeds, P.R.O. 
IV. 68 No. 6678) *Plowsilver. 1675 W. Jones Reports 280 In 
some places they have Plough-silver and Reap-silver, which 
is Socage Tenure now turned into Moncy. 1809 Tomuns 
Law Dict,, Plow-silver, ia former times, was money paid by 
some tenants, in lieu of service to plough the lord’s eon 1844 
Stepuens Bs Karu V1. 493 This the plonghman does with 
his plough-staff, or shaft of his npong i arnge: 1613 Mank- 
HAM Eng. Husbandm. iii. B iij, The *Plough spindels,. .are 
two small round peeces of woode, which coupleth together the 
hales. 1558 Puaca Afnefd. in. Wijh, The wayne, the 
*plowstar, and the senen that stormes and tempests poures 
(4én. 11 §16 Arcturum pluviasqne Hyadas geminosque 
Triones). “1g82 Stanynvasr ineds in. (Arb.) 87 Thee 
lights starrye noting in globe celestial hanging: Thee sena 
stars stormy, twise told, thee plowstar eke Arcture. 1820 
Sporting Mag. V1. 283 Youth dragging a plough, who, 
as they officiate for oxen, are called *plongh-stots, 1893 
Whitby Gaz. 8 Dec. 2/5 It would seem as though the spirit 
ofthe Plongh Stots is waning and that forsomercason or other 
they are losing interest in their annual excursions into the 
town, ¢1350 Nominate Gail.-Angl. 858(E.L.T.S,) Lappar- 
ayle pur charue..”Plowestryngges. 1649 *Plough-throck 
[see plough-chip]. 1494 Faavan Chroi. Vit. ccxxii. (1516) 1143/2 
margin, A knyghts fee shuld welde clx. acres, and that is 
demed for a *ploughe tyll in a yere. 1599-1602 Transcript 
W, Riding Sessions Rolls 104 Every person ocenpying a 
*plough-tilth of land. 1869 Brackmoage Lorna D. Ixxiv, 
I..held my *plough-tree just the same as if no King or 
Queen had ever come to spoil my..hand. 1707 MortTiMER 
//usb, (1721) I. 56 It may be done hy one Plough making of 
a deep Furrow, and another following in the same Furrow, 
or by *Plongh-trenching, which is fora Plough to make a 
deep Furrow, and to have eight or ten Men with Spades to 
follow the Plough, and making the Trench a spit deeper. 
1765 Alusennt Rust. WV. 174 Ynstead of digging it with the 
spade, I plough-trenched it at least eighteen inches deep. 


. 1465 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. I. 183 He had a plowe 


goyng in your lond in Drayton, and ther your seyd servaunts 
«.toke hys prlawe ware, that ys to say ij marys. /dfd. 184 
Ther was taken a playnt ayenst hem..for takyng of the 
forseyd plowarre at Drayton. 1827 Crane Sheps. Cal. 156 
On *Plough-witeh-Monday, I was in the barn. 18.. E. 
Smitu ALS, Collect. Warwicks. Words (E.D.D.), Down to 
1874... the plesk witches presented themselves ou the 
enening of Plough Monday, with faces painted white, and 
marked out hideously in red or black lines. 1860 VV. g: 
and Ser. IX. 381/2 The mummers are called ‘*Plough- 
witchers’, and their ceremony ‘*Plough-witching ’. 

Plough, 5.2 s/ang. it PLoucH v.8.] The act 
or fact of rejecting a caudidate in an examination. 

1863 Reave Hard Cash ii. I. 52 It is only out of Oxford 
a plough is thought much of, 1897 West». Gaz. 3 Nov. 
1o/1 In the .. Bar examination, the percentage of plougts 
ies beer we od in Roman Law, and zo per cent. 
in Constitutional History. 1899 /é%d.1 June 10/1 There has 
been the usual plough in the final of about 36 per cent. 

Plough, plow (plau),7. Forms: 5-6 plowghe 
(5 north. plugh(e), 5-7 plowe, 6- plow (Se. 
plew), (6-7) 8- plough. (Erron. pa. pple. 6 
plowen.) [f. Proven 53.1 So MDu., Du, ploegen, 
MLG., LG. plogen, MHG. phiuogen, Ger. pfliigen, 
ON. piéeja. In 16-17th c. the sh. was normall 
plough and the vb. plow(e, repr. ME. types ou, 
plojzen or plowen (cf. enough, enow = OF. gendh, 
gerdge); so mod. Se. plewch sh., pleww vb. ; but the 
spelling p/oegh occurs also for the verb in 16-17thc., 
and became usual in England during the 18th c., 
wheu sb. and vb. were levelled in form; in U.S. 
they have both become plow.] 


| whame. 1880 


PLOUGH. 


1. a. ¢rans. To make furrows in and turn up (the 
earth) with a plough, especially as a preparation 
for sowing ; also aéso/. to use a plough. 

¢ 1420-40 Plowynge [see Provenine vél. sb. 1). 61460 
Towneley Myst. ii. 54 That we had ployde [? plozde] this 
Jand. 1483 Cath, Angi. 284/2To Plowghe (4. Plugh),arare. 
1523 Firzugas, Surv. 2 It is conuenyent that they be plowen 
and sowen. 1530 Patsca. 660/2, 1 wyll ploughe all the lande 
1 have in your towne to yere. 1607 Noapen Surv. Dial. wv. 
181 As much as 2.0xen conld plow. 1611 Corsa., Charrié,a 
Plongh. Charruér, to till, eare, plow. Charred, tilled, 
plowed. 1707 Curios. in Husb. § Gard, 133 Once Ploughing 
the Land. .will,.be sufficient. 1759 tr. Duhamel’s Hasb. 1. 
vii. (1762) 17 It is plowed into high ridges with a strong 

lough, 1796 H. Honea tr. St.-Pierve's Stud. Nal. (1799) 
y. 361 As much land as a yoke of oxen could plough in one 
day. 1816 W. Smivn Strata {dent, 12 When wet and fresh 
plowed. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. vii, 1 ain no clear if 1 can 
pleugh {erro for plew] ony place but the Mains and Muckle- 
Seribner's Mag. 215 They have plowed and 
fitted for grain-growing 3,000 acres, 

b. With resultant object: To make (a furrow, 
ridge, line) by prea 

ashe Feeds Ret. C jb, God shall.. punish enery forrow 
they haue plowed vpon his backe. 1797 Encyel. Brit, (ed. 3) 
I. 286/2 By casting, that is, by ploughing two ridges 
together beginning at the furrow that separates them. 1810 
Asos Ess. Agric. Mach, ii. 18 [A machine] for ploughing 
Furrows nine by five inches square. 

2. intr. (or absol.) To use the plough, work as a 
ploughman, till the ground. 

1535 Coverpate Prov. xx. 4 A slouthfull body wy! not Ro 
to plowe for colde. 1607, Sans. Cor. i. i. 71 The Cockle 
of Reeweilions Insolence, Sedition, which we our selues haue 
plowed for, sow'd. 1611 Brae Fob i. 14 The oxen were 
lowing [Coverpare a plowinge}, and the asses feedin 
eside them, — 1Cor.ix. 10 That hee that ploweth, shoul 

low in hope. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 2 Tim. ii, 6 
Whe Husbandman must labour (plow, sow, &c.) before he 
reap and gather the Fruit. 1847 L. Hunt Jar of Honey 
(1848) 197 Twenty-three pair of oxen were ploughing 
together within a square of thirty acres. 1868 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) 1]. 199 A man taught to plough 
row or steer well,..{is)] already educated in many essential 
moral habits, — 

b. zi. in pass. sense (of land): To bear or 
stand plonghing (easily, well, etc.); to prove 
(tough, ctc.) in the ploughing. 

1762 Mitts Syst. Pract. Husb, 1. 152 It ploughed 1 
tongh, and the cattle mired in some places. 1847 Frul. KR. 

ic. Soc. VITE. ut. 571 The land generally ploughs By in 
afriable state. 1864 /4/d. XXV. 1 528 The clover-lands.. 
plonghed remarkably well. 


3. trans. By extension: To farrow as by plough- 
ing; to gash, tear up, scratch (any surface). Often 


plough up: sce ge. 

1588, ete. [see ge]. 1740 Somervitre Hoddinol n. 84 Th’ 
insidious Swain... Fell prone and plongh’d the Dust. 1784 
Cowrer Vash v. 50 His dog .. snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory tecth, or ploughs it with his snout. 1856 J. He 
Newnan Callistai. 2 The Bagradas..ploughed the rich and 
yielding mould with its rapid stream. 

b. With resultant object, as cozrse, dine. 

1831 Scotr Cast, Dang. iii, The course which the river 
had ploughed for itself down the valley. 1855 Kinestey 
Glaucus 14 Tt was..the stones fallen from Snowdon peak 
into the half-liquid lake of ice above, which ploughed those 
furrows. 1873 Hamentow /uiel?. Life u. i ee gx The 
line-engraver -. month after month, plonghs slowly his 
marvellous lines, 

c. éxir. To move through soft ground, snow, 


etc., furrowing it. . 

1847 Le Fanu 7. O'Brien 209 Drenched in inky slime.. 
‘Miles Garrett plonghed and floundered to the other side. 
1876 A. H. Green Phys, Geol. iv. § 5 (1877) 160 Teche 
which after they had run yak and ploughed into the 
bottom [of the deposits of boulder clay. z Fenn ft 
Alpine Vality \X, 246 Deane came ploughing t 
snow up to the window. 

4, fig. Of a ship, boat, swimming animal, etc. : 
To cleave the surface of the water. Chiefly Joe?. 

a. trans. 

1607 SHAks. Timon v. i. 53 
Barke, and plow'st the Fome. J 
Isl. 1. xxxvi, Vain men..who plough the seas, With danger- 
ous pains, another Earth to finde. 1698 Fayea Ace. E.lndia 
& P. 24 Once again committing ourselves to the Sea, we 

loughed deeper Water. a193a Gay Fables 11, Vill. 25 

Vhen naval traffic plows the main. 1782 Cowrer Loss 
Royal George x, He and his eight hundred Shall plough the 
wave no more. 3836 Maccituivray tr, Humboldt's Trav. 
xvi. 216 The river was ae by porpoises, and the shore 
crowded with aquatie bi: 


‘ough the 


"Tis thou that rigg’st the 
2633 P. Frercner Purple 


irds, 


b. With resultant object, as course, way. 

1696 Prion To the ing 56 Ou ., Britain's joyful sea, 
Behold, the monarch ploughs his liquid way. _ 178 Cowrer 
Table-t. 522 Give me the line lof verse] that plows its 
stately course Like a proud swan, conquering the stream ) 
force. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. I. xviii. 228 Ploughing its 
way with irresistible march throngh the crust of an investing * 
sea, 1873 Buack Pr. Thule ii, The steamer.. a her 
way across the blue and rushing waters of the Minch. 

GC. enir. 

18g0 Lyett and Visit U.S. 11. 154 These streams.. spread 
out into broad superficial sheets or layers, which the keels 
of vessels plough through. 1867 Good Cheer 2 He had 
ieee over many a stormy sea’, 31897 Outi (U.S) 

XX? 1377/1 A few tugs plowing up stream left behind 
them wakes. 

5. trans. fig. To furrow (the face, brow, etc.) 
deeply with wrinkles ; also with resultant object. — 

17ag Ransav Gentle Shepi. v. iii, Has fifteen years $0 
plew'd A wrinkled face that you have often view. 174% 


PLOUGH. 


Pore Dune, iv. 204 Before them march’d that awful Aris- 
larch; Plongh'’d was his front with many a deep Remark, 
12:8 Byaon CA. /far. 1. xiii, ltalial .. On thy sweet brow 
is sorrow plough’d hy shame, 1837 Wuretweicnt tr. 
Aristophanes \, 56 note, Her face .. rough, and ploughed 
with wrinkles. #857 Hottano Bay Path xix. 218 Jealousy 
and pride. ploughed no furrows across her brow. 
b. To obliterate by plonghing wrinkles. 

1818 Byron Afazeppa v,A port, not hike to this ye see, But 
smooth, as all is rugged now; For time, and care, and war, 
have plough’d My very soul from out my brow. 

6G. In varions figurative applications of the primary 


and transferred senses. 

1535 poeermnace 2 iv. 8 Those that plowe wickednesse.. 
and sowe mysche le, they reape sg same. 1§76 FLEMING 
Panopl, Epist. 343 The soyle of his innention, memoric, 
nad indgement, is so ordinarily ploughed with practise and 
experience. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl, We tie 233 Royall 
Wench: She made great Casar lay his sword to bed, He 

loughed her, and she cropt, 1607 — Cor. v. iii. 34 Let the 

‘olces Plongh Fame, ond harrow Italy, 1608 — Per. 1v. 
vi 154. 1609 Biatr (Douay) £eclus. vii. 13 Plowe not n lie 
[Vulg. noli arare mendacium) agaynst thy brother, 1624 
Foro Sun's Darling u. i, Beckon the rurals in; the 
country-gray Seldom ploughs treason, 1652 Mitton Sonn, 
Cromwell, Groniwellwho Citeogh a cloud..To peace and 
trnth thy glorions it se plough’d. 1838 Emerson Addr. 
Camb, Mass, Ws. (Boho) I. 293 Jesus..whose name is 
not so mach written ns ploughed into the history of this 
world, 1884 Miss F, P. Conar in Contemp, Rev. Dec. 805 
Out of hearts ploughed by contrition bes flowers. 

b. intr. ‘To proceed laborionsly or doggedly, to 


labonr, to plod. 

3891 C. T, C. Jamas Row. Rigmarole 40 He never ceased 
speaking. .. In” monotonous tone, he ploughed solemnly 
onward, oblivions, 1897 Franorau Harvard Episodes 30 
He could. ney himeett ploughing de pedly in self-defence 
through an incredible number of courses in history. 

7, Applicd to mechanical processes: cf. PLouvant 
sbhls, a. Bookbinding. To cut with a ‘plongh’ 


or plough-press. 

1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 3958/2 The cutting 
press stands on a hollow frame.. which. .receives the paper 
shavings as they ore plonghed off. 

b. Carpentry, To cut or plane (a groove, rabbet) 
with a‘plongh’, Also rr. 

180g [see Proveninc rb}. 1866 G. Macponato Ann. QO. 
Neighd. xiii, The carpenter .. was ploughing away at a 
groove. 1875 Carpentry §& Join. 104 A groove heing 
ploughed under the over-hanging edge to cause the rain to 
drip clear of the wall. 

e. To cut or gash (mackerel, etc.) so as to give 
it a hetter appearance: cf. Crimp v.14. U.S. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

8. Univ. slang. To reject (a candidate) as not 
reaching the pass standard in an examination: a 
slang substitate for f/uck in this sense (PLUCK 2. 7). 

1863 'C. Benn’ Verdant Green u. xi, It's impossible for 
them to ploughme. 1863 Reape Hard Cash Prol. 16 That 
..adds to my chance of being ploughed for smalls... 
"Ploughed ' is the new Oxfordish for ‘plucked’. 1883 7imes 
1 June 4 My young friend was undeservedly ploughed. 

8, With advés.; mostly érans. 

a. Plough around: itt. in reference to stumps 
left in cultivated Iand; fig. to make tentative 


approaches, feel one’s way. U.S. political slang. 

1888 Bavee Amer. Commu, If. ar. Ixx. 557 The more 
skilfut leaders begin (as it is expressed) to ‘plough around’ 
among the delegations of the newer. .States. 

b. Plough down: to throw or thrust down by 
plonghing. Also jig. 

7s A. Dicxson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 126 On a part of a 
field where whins were plowed down, 1877 Brack Green 
Past, xxix, Any of which would be ploughed down by thig 
huge vessel. 

0. Plough in, plough into the land: to embed or 
bury in the soil (mannre, vegetation, etc.) by 
ploughing. Also fir. 

1764 Afwseume Rust. UW. 172 When a farmer intends to 
plow in his vetches, I would..advise him to do it some 
weeks before ha sows his wheat. 1847 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. 
VUit. 1. 62 Others qrend the dung on the surface and 
plough it in. 1895 B, Seocwiex in esi, Gaz. 12 Sept. 
4/3 He pluughed his capital inte the land, and it never 
came out. 

ad. Plough out: to dig orthrust ont(of the gronnd) 
with the plough; hence, to disinter, dig out; to 
root ont, eradicate, cast ont, tear out, remove with 
violence; also, to excavate or hollow ont by or as 
by ploughing (cf. 3 b). 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. xx. Wks. 1851 IV. 118 God loves 
not to plow out the heart of our endeavours with over-hard 
and sad tasks, 21645 Hanincton Suzv. Wore. in Wore. 
Hist. Soc, Proc, U1. 504 Ploughed out of obscure antiquities 
I willnow use the truename. 1863 Lvett Aniig. Afan xiv. 
(ed. 3) 266 A third period when the marine boulder drift 
formed in the middle period was ploughed out of the larger 
valleys by a second set of glaciers. 1886 A. WincHELe 
Walks Geot. Field 54 These North-American rivers have 
plowed out channels whose deep walls rise as high as the 
smoke from the steamers. 

_ &. Plough up: to break up (ground) by plough- 
ing; to throw or cast up, eradicate (roots, weeds) 
with the plongh; to cut up roughly, excavate, 
furrow or scratch deeply, by any similar action. 

588 Sans. Zit. A. rv. ii. 87 Sooner this sword shall 
Plough thy bowels vp. 1601 Br. W. Bartow Serm,. Paules 
Crosse 45 For he +» hath plowed vp my hart. 1606 Suaxs, 
Ant. 4 CL. tw. xii. 38 Let Patient Octavia plough thy visage 
vp With her prepared nailes. 1718 Lowtu Comm, Jer. iv. 
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3 The Prophet..exhorts them to Repentance and Reforma. 
tion under the Metaphor of Plowing up their fallow Ground. 
1974 Gotnss. Nat. Hist. (1776) 111. 172 The wild boar plows 
it (the earth] up like a furrow, and does irreparable damage 
in the cultivated lands, 1817 W. Setwyn Law Wisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 1245 If. .the owner of a close over which there is 
a right of way plough up the way, and assign a new way. 
@ 1898 Lo. CE, Pacer Awtobiog. i. (1896) & Her decks were 
literally ploughed up with grape shot. 

O. Phrases. a. 70 plough with any one’s heifer 
(ox, tealf) after Judges xiv.18. Sce also Hemrer 
1b. (In qnot. 1632, app. to be yoked together 
wilh.) 

1538 CoverpDaLe Yudg. xiv. 18 Yf ye had not plowed with 
my calfe [1611 heifer], ye shulde not haue founde out my 
ryddle, 1584 G. B, Beware the Ca? Ded., I doubt whether 
M. Stremer will be contented that other men plonghe with 
his oxen, 63a Massincer City Afadanr un, iii, 1 will under- 
take To find the north passage to the Indies sooner Than 
plough with your prond heifer. 

b. To plough the sands: a frequent type of 
fruitless labour. Also fo plough the air. 

1590 Greene Never too late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 166 
With sweating browes I long have plowde the sands .. 
Repent hath sent me home with emptie hands, 1647 Jer. 
Tavior Lid. Propk. Ep. Ded. 5 That I had as al plow 
the Sands, or till the Aire, as perswade such Doctrines, 
which destroy mens interests. 175 Westey Jrni.is Nov., 
I preached at Dorking. But still I fear we are ploughing 
upon the sand: we see nofruit of our labours, 1894 Asquiti 
Sp. at Birmingham 21 Nov., All our time, afl our labour, 
and allour assiduity is as certain to be thrown away as if you 
were to plough the sands of the seashore, the moment that 
the Bill reaches the Upper Chamber. 

Hence Ploughed, plowed f//. a. 

1535 CovERDALR Jer. iv. 26 The plowed felde was become 
waist. 1665 Govern Occas. Refi. 1, ii. (1848) 173 We began 
lo traverse certain plow'd Lands, 1759 8B. Martin Nat, 


| Hist. Eng. ll. Herts. 15 The Surface of every Plawed 


| the Plough, and under t 


Field. 181g J. Suita J’anorama Sc. & Art VW. 619 When 
ploughed lands are to be laid down for meadow or pasture. 

Plow ghable, plow‘able, z. [f Proven v. 
+ -AnLE.| Capable of being ploughed ; arable. 

1570 Levins Mastip, 3/10 Plowahle, araéitis, 1611 Coter., 
Arable, earable, ploughable, tillable, 1778 [W. Marsiact] 
Minutes Agric, Digest a5 Light Soils are plowable at a 
smallexpence, 1864 Caruyie /redk, Ge, xv. xii. (1872) VL 
87 There may be patches ploughable for rye. ; 

Plow gh-a:lms, plow-alms, Now //is/. [f. 
Proven 56.14 Atma; repr. OF, sudh-slmessan.] A 
church-dne in Old English times and later, consist- 
ing of one penny per annum for each plough or 
plongh-land. 

[a1000 Laws of Edmund 1. c. 2 (Schmid) Be teodungum 
andciric-sceattnm. Peodunge we bebeodad zelcum eristenum 
men he his cristendome, and cyrie-sceat, and Romfeoh, and 
sulh-elmessan.J 1291-a in Dugdale Jfonast. Angi, (1682) 
1.256 De qualibet caruca juncta inter Pascha et Pentecostem 
unum denariun, qui dicitur ploualmes. 1647 N. Dacon 
Dise. Govt. Eng. \ xi. (1730) 20 Another Income arose from 

¢ name of Plough-Alms, 1844 
Lincarn Anglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) 1. iv. 174 Plough-alms,a 
penny from every land, which was yearly offered, &c. 5 

Plough-beam, plow’-. The central longi- 
tudinal beam or bar of timber or iron in a plough, 
to which the other principal parts are attached. 

14.. Voc, in Wr. Wileker 569/21 Burris, the plowebeme, 
14.. Nom. ibid. 724/27 Hee dbuvis, a plughbeme. 1523 
Firzneaa, Hush, 3 The ploughe beame, is the longe tree 
aboue, the whiche is a lytel bente. 1613 Marknam Eng. 
Husbaudm. iii, Bij, The first member thereof, as being 
the strongest and most principallest peece of timber belong- 
ing to the same, is called the Plough-beame, being a large 
Yong pecce of timber much bending. 1737 Braptey Comfi, 
Body Husb. 41 Vhe plough-beam, about seven foot long, 
and five inches square, from the tail..to the coulter.., and 
then tapers to three inches and half. x Longm, Mag. 
Feb, 403 An elm..to fashion into a plough-beam, 

We 1607 J. Carrentar Plaine Mans Plough 20% The 
lough Beame of Impietie is, the repletion o read. .and 


fuxurte. 
Plow ghbote, ploughboot, Pua Hist. i 
ProvcH 56.1; see Boot sd.1 § b.] In Old Lazv, The 
wood or timber which the tenant had a right to 
cnt for making and repairing ploughs and other 
agricultural implements. 

131 in Weaver Wells Wells (1890) 193 My dwyllyng 
house.. wythsufficyent honsebote, heybote, fyrebote, loumie 
bote growyng upon any growne belonging unto the said 


house. 1867 in F. J. Baigent Crondal Rec. (s891) 166 
Wood .. for ploughe-boote, hedge-boote, fyar-boote, .. and 
harrowe-boote. 


1669 WorLIDcE Soule Agric. (1681) 285 
Fell Trees for Mechanick uses; as Plough-boot, Cart-boot, 
&e. 1766 Bracxstoxe Comm, U. iti. 35 Plough-bote and 
cart-bote are wood to be employed ia ing and repairing 
all instruments of husbandry. 

Plou‘gh-boy, plow:-boy. A boy who leads 
the team of oxen or horses that draw a plough; 
hence, a boy of the rustic labouring class. 

1569 Lanc. iVills (1857) 11. 254 To every ploughe boy and 
other boyes servinge within my house sixe shillinges eighte 
pence. 1724 Watts roid i vi § 4 A ploughboy, that has 
..seen nothing but thatched houses, al his parish charch, 
is naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs to the very 
nature of ahouse. 1818 Coanerr Pol. Reg. XIIL. ass 
If I do not, by the means of that Grammar, enable any 
Plough-Boy of sound mind to write English as correctly in 
one year [ete.J. 1903 Spectator 28 Nov. 903/2 The lough- 
boy figures on the prehistoric rock carvings of the Maritime 
Alps, ., using the goad, while the ploughman guides the 
plough... With the use of horses the ploughboy has dis- 
appeared, except where the land is so heavy that he has to 
lead the extra horse, 


| phrase a A/ench of land in the same sense. 


PLOUGH-GEAR. 


Plow gh-dri:ver, plow-. [Cf Da. f/ov- 
driver.) Onc who drives the beasts drawing a 
plongh. ‘die 

1483 Cath. Angel. 2184/2 A Ploghe dryfer, stigarins. 
Hutorr, al es os 1603 Dexkea Woeer- 
Sull Yeare Wks. (Grosart) I. 115 Those misbeleeuing Pagans, 
the plough-driuers. 1679 O. Hevwoop Diaries, etc, (1881) 
If. 262 The plow-holder left the plow..the plow-driver at 
last came to them. 12818 Sir J. Sinctain Syst. //usd. Scot. 
1. 343 Horses .. were herded..on the pasture land, hy the 
boys then employed as plough drivers. 

Plougher, powes (plan-a1).  [f. Provan vz. 
+ -ERT, In ON, pigari, LG. ploger, Du. ploeger, 
Ger. pfliiger.] One who ploughs; a plonghman. 
Also tn fransf. and fig. senses. 

e151s Cocke Lorelfs B, 10 Purchemente makers, skynners, 
and plowers. 1535 CovEerpate J's. cxxviii. [cxxix.] 3 The 
plowers plowed vpon my backe, & made longe forowes. 
1848-9 Latitea Ploughers (Arh) 17 Now I shal tel you 
who be the plowers. 1791 Cowrer //iad xvut 685 Ploughers 
not few, There driving to and fro their sturdy teems, 1 
Daily News 30 Aug., The ploughers of dangerous seas, or 
the occnpiers of troubled frontiers, 1880 Dorothy 34 Now 
was the antumn come, and ploughers went forth to their 
ploughing. 

b. Comd. + Plougher-band, some part of the 
harness of a plongh. 

1404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 398, iij plogherbandis. 

+ Plou‘gh-foot, plow'-. Os. [Cf& Norw. 
dial. plog-fot.] Ina wheelless plough, an adjust- 
able piece of wood or iron, attached to the front 
of the beam, regulating the depth of the plough- 
ing: see qnols. 

ft is doubtful however whether the plow-fofe in Piers 
Plowman had this meaning ; the variant reading p/ow-bat 
and the context point rather to its identity with plough-staf. 

1377 Lance. #. #2 Bova. 10g My plow-fote shal be my 

yk-staf and picche atwo be rotes, And helpe my culter to 
ie and clense be forwes (v.77. 4. plouh-pote, plowhat ; 
8. plow-pote, ploughwes foot; C. ploul-fot, plowbat} 1523 
Fitzurra. /fusé. § 3 The plough fote is a lyttell pece of 
wodde, with a croked ende set before in a morteys in the 
ploughe beame, sette fast with wedges, to dryue vppe and 
downe, and it is a staye to order, of what depenes the 

loughe shall go. 1613 Manxuam fing, /fusbandm. iii. 

Biv b, Plough ear .. the vse of it is to gine the Plough 
earth, or pnt it from the earth, as you please. 1707 W. 
BaxtTEeR Che. Antig. Rom, etc. (1731) 406 Tho’ our ransla- 
tion. makes Samgar to bave slain six hundred Men with an 
Ox-goad: The LXX say it was év1@ dpotpérode, which. .is 
Dentale, or the Plow-foot. 

+ Plou'gh-gang. Sc. Obs. [f. PLove 56.1 + 
Gano 54.1 (app. a late formation oa analogy of 
ox-gang).] A measure of arable land ; by Jamieson 
taken as a synonym of plough-gate. 

(The statements of its extent differ widely, and may point 
to different local uses: quot. 1793 makes it 13 acres, i. e. one 
eighth of a carucate or plough-land, and so = ox-gang; 
quot. 1748 makes it half a carucate; Jamieson, if his ‘one 
plough ' means the original plough and team of eight oxen, 
identifies it with the carucate; but he may have meant 
a modern two-horse plough. See next fora fourth value.) 

1748 W. Custer Let. in Life (3832) 1. 69 As much [ground] 
as may employ four horses or what we call a plongh-gang. 
1793 Statist. Acc. Scott., Perth. V. 56 The number of 
ioaehteanks: in the hands of tenants, is about 141}, .. 
reckoning 13 acres of arable land to each plough-gang. 
1808 Jaminson, Pleuchgang, Plough-gang, as much land 
as can be properly tilled by one plough... We also use the 
[Apparently an 
erroneous statement.) 


Plough-gate, plow- (plonge't). north. Eng. 
and Sc. Now only //ss¢. [f. as prec. + GATE 56.4; 
cf. ox-gate.] Oricinally, perhaps the same as 
PLovcH-Lanp (and hence commonly used by 
Scottish antiquarian writers to render ¢arrtcata) ; 
but in later times apparently applied to a much 


smaller quantity of land. uv 

Jamieson says: “A plough-gate or plough-gang of land is 
now [182s] understood to include about forty Scots acres 
[= sof Imperial acres] at an average. Fife.‘ 

1565 iVitls & av, N.C. GSartees) I. 335, E bequyethe vato 
my said Wyfe during hir Lyfe natural! a toure in Brank- 
ston wt the two plewegait a Land And all other comoditts 
theirto peloueye . 1789 Pirxincton View Derby. It {2 
The charter o! Edward 11... grants the canons at Calke 
possession of a plough-gate of land in Leke. 1791 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. 1. 1at-2 There are 56 plough-gates and a half 
in the parish [Innerwick]. 1799 J. Roarrtson Agric. Perth 
392 A number of plough-gates in one village, or several 
tenants about one plough, having their land mixed with 
one another, is a great bar to the Sg of any country. 
1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 412/12 The island [Papa Westray) 
..is divided into 24 ploughgates of land, and contains about 
240 inhabitants. #818 Scott /frt. Afidl. xii, The defences 
proponed say, that non consfai at this present what ts a 
plough-gate of land, whilk uncertainty is sufficient to elide 
the conclusions of the libel. 873 E, W. Roarrrson //ist. 
Ess. 135 The agricultural measurement in Scotland upon 
which the regium gildus: was levied ..was the Ploughgate, 
oF carucate of 104 acres. 

+ Plow gh-gear, plow-. Obs. [fas prec. + 
Gear 56.) “The appurtenances ofa plough: =next. 

1418-19 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Elis. (1827) 1. Introd. 16 
The abbot and the convent..ledeth a wey from his parson- 
age his plogh yren and his plogh and his plogh gere. 1523 
Panes Zins’. § 5 It is necessarye for hym, to lerne to 
make his yokes, oxe bowes, stooles, and all maner of eee 

care. 1966 Jills & Inc, N. C. Sartees) I. 253 Ho my 
Warnes and wayneger all my plewes and plewgeie to pe 
dewyded equalle twyxt them. 1584 Nareshoroug: 
{Vids (Sortees) I. 145 Plowes nad plowe geare. 


PLOUGH-GRAITH. 
gira aR ata (plau-gré'p). Se. [f. as prec. 


+GRAITH 5. The harness and equipment of a 
plough. . 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Il. 62 Tuke away his 

leweh grayth, 1597 Sc. Acts Fas. VI, c. 82 (heading) 
Weavers of pleue sgraith [ody of act pleuchgeire}. 
1822 Scott Pirate iv, There was not a corner of the farm 
fit for any thing hut to break plough-graith, and kill cattle. 
1828 = #. Af. Perth ti, Locks and bars, plough-graith and 
harrow-teeth ! 

Plowgh-ha:ndle, plow-. [Cf. Da. p/ov- 
hande?.| One of the two handles or stilts of a 
plough. 

Some forms of plough had only one handle, esp. where the 
soil was light. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 284/2 A Ploghe handylle, stiza. 1530 
Patscr. 2536/1 Plowe handell, sancke, 1853 J. STEVENSON 
tr. Ch. Historians Eng. 1. 611 Directing the plough-handle, 
or working iron. 

Plough-head, plow-. [f. Provan 54.1 + 
Heap sé. Cf. OMG. pflogis-houbit.] 

+1. The share-beam of a plough; a wooden 
frame to which the share was fixed. Ods. 

1453-4 Durhan Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 150, ij ploghenedez. 
1483 Cath, Angi. 2384/2 A Ploghe hede, denfale. 1523 
Firzuers, //usd. § 2 In Sommersetshyre..the sharbeame, 
that in many places is called the plonghe hedde, is foure or 
fyue foote longe, and it is brode and thynne, 1613 Mark. 
nam Lag. Husbaudez. iii. Bijb, The Plough head. .is a flat 
peece of timber, almost three foote in length if it be for clay 
ground, otherwise shorter, of breadth seauen inches. 

2. The front part of a plough : see quots. 

1733 Tutt f/orse-Hoeing Hnsb. xxi, 301 The Plow-Head 
contains the two Wheels A, B. 1864 Weester, Plow-head, 
Plough-head, the draught-iron at the end of the beam of 
aplow. 1875 Knicut Dict. Aflech., Piow-head, the clevis 
ofa plow. That part to which the draft is attached. 


Ploughing, plowing (planiin), vd/ 5d. [f. 
PLouGH v, + -tNG |] 


1. The action of the verb PLovai; the result of | 


this, a ploughed furrow. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1.73 Indeluyngal, or plowyng, or 
dichynge. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 405/2 Plowynge, or erynge, 
aracto, 1§83 Fitzuera. usd, §8 In all maner of plow- 
ynge, se that thy eye, thy hande, and thy fote do agree, and 
benlwave redy one toseruea-nother. 1648 Mitton Obserz, 
Art. Peace xxii, One [Act] prohihiting the plowing with 
Horses by the Tail. 1763 Mites Pract. Husé. 1.197 On 
sounding the plowings, I found them deeper, 1864 D. G. 
Mitcuect Wet Days at Edgewood 38 Columella urges, 
like Cato, frequent ploughings. : 

b, Carpentry. The planing of a groove with a 
‘ plough’; the groove so made. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 47 It is a good 
method to..unite the different planks by ploughing and 
tongning. 1837 Wuirtock, ete. Bh. Trades (1842) 103 
Grooving or ploughing, by which a narrow channel is exca- 
vated out of the thickness of the timber, p 

c. Univ. slang. The rejection of a candidale in 
an examination; plucking. 

1882 Exma J. Woanorse Sisste xxxiv, He just escaped 
plucking or ploughing—I forget which Dr. Ileavisides said 
—' hy the skin of his teeth‘. 

2. attrib. and Comé., as ploughing-team, -time; 
plonghing-day: see quot.; ploughing-iron = 
PLOUGH-IRON; ploughing-land, ground, arable 
land ; ploughing-match, a competitive exhibition 
of ploughing. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., * Ploughing-day, the day 
on which the farmer who has taken a new farm asks, and 
receives, the assistance of his neighbours’ Draughts in getting 
the necessary ploughing done. 1785 V. Fersey Archives 
XIX. 483 The whole is good Meadow and *Plowing Ground. 
1636 Massincra Baskf Lover t. ii, In a cause like this, 
The husbandman would change his *ploughing-irons To 
weapons of defence. 1694 Loud. Gaz. No. 2977/4 A Farm, 
containing near 160 Acres of Land,.. most *plowing Land, 
.. with the advantage of Commoning. 1812 Sir J. Sinccair 
Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 196 The original *ploughing matches 
were warmly patronized hy Mr. Erskine of Mar. arzig 
Burnet Own Fine (1766) 11. 25 Vexed to see such waste 
made upon their estates, in *plowing time especially, 1896 
Mannine in Cath. Afag. Mar, 187 'The next three or four 
years of your life.. are like the ploughing-time and the 
sowing-time in the year. 

Plough-iron, plow- (plat-aiam), [f. PLouce 
sb. + lRon 5b. So ON. piig-jérn plough-iron, 
plough-share, Da. flov-jern, LG. plog-tsen 
(Doorn.), Du, ploeg-izer, OHG. pfug-ysen, Ger. 
Pfiugeiser coulter, also plonghshare.} “Any iron 
part of a plongh, esp. in p/., the conlter and share. 

1418-19 [see Proucu-cean]. 1458 Exch, Rolls Scot. 
VI. 425 Pro aratris, harpicis, et ferro, et factura de plwe 
imnys. 1523 Firzneaa. //2sb. § 2 In Buckyngham-shyre, 
are plowes made of an nother maner, and also other 
maner of ploughe-yrons. 1577-87 Houinsueo Chron. 1. 
187/1 In passing barefooted ouer certeine hot shares or 
plough-irons, according to the law Ordalium. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. vu. vii. 35 Yet in bis time he wronght as well as playd, 
That by bis plongh-yrons mote right well appeare. 1792 

. Learmont Pocats 120 To the plough irons turn'’d te 

ostile spear. 1844 Steenens Bh. fare: 11. 397 It is.. 
more economical to sharpen the plough-irons every day. 


Plou'gh-jo:gger, plow-. One who jogs or 
pushes a plongh; a ploughman. (Aemoroxs or 
contentptitous.) 


1605 Aamin Joole upon F, (1880) aan Country Plow Jogger 


- secretly stole a peece of Shooma 
‘behind him, clapt him on the head. 1658 CreveLann 
Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 429 A medley..of Botchers, 
Coblers,.. Draymen,..and Plonghjoggers. ¢1787inQ. Rev, 
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Jan. (1882) 66 He was..a plain man..who begged to say 
a few words to his ‘ brother plough-joggers’. a 

Plough-land, plow-land (plan‘lénd). _ [f. 
Proven 34.14 Lanp 50.: cf. OE. suedlung, a deriva- 
live of su/h plough, used in a similar sense in Kent 
and elsewhere. For the form, cf. ON. pMes-Jand 
(=plongh’s land), Sw. p/ogiand an acre; and, in 
sense 2, Du, ploegland, Ger. pfugland.} 

1. Hist. The name used in the northem and 
eastern counties of England, after the Norman 
Conquest, for lhe unit of asscssment of land, based 
upon the area capable of being tilled by one 
plongh-team of eight oxen in the year: corre- 
sponding to the Hine of the sonth and south-west 
(with which it was often equated), and, like it, 
embracing originally the meadow and pasture-land, 
and other necessary appurtenances of the holding. 

In Domesday Bk. and other records in Latin, this unit is 
expressed by carrucata (=AF. carne, ONE. caruee, F. 
charnée, Carveate) a derivative of carruca plongh, while 
the Aide is rendered Avda. Itis not possible to say whether 
‘plongh-land’ was a translation of carrucata or the con- 
verse; but we have no instance of the word before the end of 
the 13th c., and slough itself appears first in the rath. The 
fact that the counties in which the carrucata was the unit 
of assessment are precisely those in which Danish influence 

revailed, favours the theory that the plough-land was of 
Nase origin; but there are difficulties. ON. pldgs-land 
meant an acre, the normal area ploughed in one day. 
The extent of the norma! plough-land, like that of the hide, 
is usually given as 120 acres; but in numerous instances 
it fell short of or exceeded this; the variations being prob. 
due to attempts to make the areal plough-lands correspond 
with the traditional assessment of the manors, to the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of the appurtenances and fallow land, and 
to loeal differences in the size of the acre. 

The plough-land was divided into 8 ox-gangs, as against 
the 4 yard-lands or virgates of the hide. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7676 Pe king willam..Let enqueri 
streitliche poru al engelonde, Hou moni plon Iond, & hou 
moni'hiden al so, Were in cuerich ssire, and wat hii were 
wurp per to. ¢1394 P. Pd. Crede 169 Pe pris of a plou3- 
tond of penyes so rounde To aparaile pat pyler were pure 
lytel, caqg7g Pree. Vee. in Wr.-Wiilcker 796/6 //ec caru- 
cata, plowlonde. 1555 Act 2 & 3 Phil. § Alary c. 8 § 2 
Every Plow-Land in ‘lillage or Pasture that he shall occupy 
in the same Parish. 1368 Grarton Chrou. 11.16 A Knightes 
fee should conteyne .C.]x. Acres, and that is accompted for 
a plongh land for a yere. 1596 Spenser State /vel. Wks. 
(Globe) 664/1 Ulster..doth contayne nine thousand plowe- 
landes, everye of which plow-landes contayneth six score 
acres, after the rate of 21 foote to every pearche of the sayd 
acre. 1610 W, Fotxincuam Ard of Sxroey un. vil, 60 A 
Plow-land or Carne of land (Carucata terrae)..is said to 
containe 4 Yard-land at 30 acres to the Yard-land. 1628 
Coxe On Litt, 5 Hida isall one as a plow-land, viz. as much 
asa plow can till. 1656 1. Ssitu in Sir W. Petty Dewan 
Survey (1851) 96 The countrey was divided into plowlands, 
one plowland being great, and another small, as they were 
in goodness or badness, for many of the plowlands were but 
seaventy or eighty acres, others are two or three hundred. 
1896 M. T. Peaaman //ist. Afanor Bensingion, O.von, 10 
The hide or plongh-land in Preston-Cromarsh, a part of 
Benson before the Conquest, consisted of one hundred acres. 

2. Land, or a plot of land, nnder cttivation with 


the plough ; arable land. 

1530 Pasa. 256/1 Plowe lande, ferre ladouree, 1548-9 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 17 What sede shuld be sowen in 
Gods field, in Goddes plough land. 1638 in H. Bond f/f7s¢. of 
Watertown, Mass. (1855) 11. 997 All the Land lying beyond 
the Plowland .. shalhe for a Common for Cattle. 1670 
Sraoinc Froud. Chas. £ (1829) 11 The marquis of Huntly, 
with his lady, and virgin daughter, was in the plougblands 
in harvest. 1771 Mars. Grireitsn Hist. Lady Barton WI. 218 
It consists of this cottage, a small plough-land, a close for 
pasture, and a little garden. 1861 W. F, Cottier //ist. Lag. 
Lit, 122 Soft woodland. .and rolling plongh-land. 

Ploughman, plow- (plaumén). [Cf MDu. 
ploegh-man.] A man who follows and guides the 
plough; often used generically for a farm-labourer 
or rustic. 

1271 Reeds. Leicester (1899) 1. 137 Joh. Carucario (le 
caruer) Plouman. ¢1a90 S. Zag. Leg. 1. 425/182 Huy 
comen..plon3-Man witb bis Aker-staf, Archer mid bouwe 
and knyne. 1362 Lanou. 2. Pi. A. vin uab perkyn be 
plou3mon..‘I hane an half Aker to herie bi heige weye’. 
1386 Cuaucea Prod. 529 With hym ther was a Plowman 
was his hrotber That hadde ylad of dong ful many a fotber. 
cxqgo Alphabet of Tales 214 Hurdemen & plew-men res- 
cowid his childer fro pis lyon & pis wulfe. 1535 Covrr- 
DALE 1 Save, viii. 12 To be plowemen to tyl! his londe and to 
be reapers in his harnest. 1548-9 Latimea P/oughers (Arb.) 
19 Because I lyken preachyng to a plonghmans laboure 
anda prelate toaploughman. 1750 Gaay Elegy i, The plow- 
man homeward plods his weary way. 1807 Crasae Par. 
Reg. 11, 321 Unletter’d swains and ploughmen coarse they 
slight. 1879 Suaire Burns i. 34 Now [1786] persons of 
every rank were anxious to become acquainted with the 
wonderful Ayrshire Ploughman. 

b. attrib. and Com. (a) appositional, as plough- 
man lad, etc.; (6) with possessive, ploughman’s 
fee: see quot. 1885. Ploughman’s Spikenard, 
a plant : see Sprkenarp. 

1608 Topsett Serpents (1658) 694 They are found..amon 
the Pastoral or Plow-men Africans, *786 Buans Segtch 
Drink xi, The braunie, bainie, plonghman chiel. 1834 A. 
pee Brit, Lit, 19 Songs..written by a plough- 
man-lad. 

1885 C. I. Exton in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 235/1 The strict 
English primogeniture as applied to the rustic holdings, 
sometimes called fic/s de roturier or ‘plougbman’s fee’. 

Plou‘ghmanship, plow--. [f.prec. + -sir.] 
The art of the ploughman ; skill in ploughing. 


PLOUGH-START. 


1649 Bune Eng. /miprov. fnpr. (1653) 219 The very 
mystery of Ploughmanship lyeth upen the knowledge and 
practice of them. 1778 fw? Marsnatt] Alinutes Agric., 
Digest 65 How to set a Plow is perhaps the most difficult 
lesson on Plowmanship. 1880 Dorothy p. xvi, Both he and 
they were prond of their ploughmanship. 

+ Plough-mell, plow-. Ods. [f. Provensé.1 
+ Mex 56.1] A mallet formerly carried on the 
plough for breaking up large clods; a plongh- 
mallet. 

a@14s0 Turn. of Totenham 15x in Hal. £. P. P. AL. 89 
The chefe was of a ploo mell, And the schadow of a bell. 
1583 Fitzuers. A/usd. $3 Men that be no husbandes,.. that 
knowe not whiche is the ploughe beame, tbe sharebeame,.. 
andthe ploughe mal. 1765-94 Pracy Medigues (1845) Gloss., 
Plowmeld, a small wooden hammer occasionally fixed to the 
plow, still used in the North; in the Midland counties in 
its stead is used a plow-hatchet. 

Plough-Monday, Plow- (plaamu-nde'). 
The first Monday after Epiphany, on which, esp. in 
the N, and E. of England, the commencement of the 
ploughing season is, or till recently was, celebrated 
by a procession of disgnised ploughmen and boys 
( plough-bullocks, -fags, -stots, -witchers, etc.) draw- 
ing a plongh from door to door, 

1542 Bave Ye? a Course 28 Than ought my lorde [Bonner] 
to suffre the same selfe ponnyshment. .for not sensinge the 
plowghes vpon Plowgh mondaye. 1573 Tusser H/1sd. (1878) 
180 Plongh Monday, next after that Twelftide is past, Bids 
out with the plough, tbe woorst husband is last. 1674 
Biount_Glossogr. (ed. 4), Plow-Monday,..on which day, 
in_the North of England, the Plowmen themselves draw 
a Plough from door to door, and beg Plow-money to drink, 
1892 Fimes 12 Jan. 6/2 Yesterday being ‘ Plough-Monday ‘, 
as the first Monday after the Epiphany is called, 

Ploughshare, plow- (plan‘fée1), (Cf. MFI. 
ploegh-sthere, Du. ploeg-schaar.] 

1, The large pointed blade of a plongh, which, 
following the coulter, culs a slice of earth, and 
passes it on to the mould-board; = SHare, 

€1380 Wycur Sed, Wéks. INI. 136 Men schal welle hor 
swerde into plowgh-schares. 1535 Coveroace Aficah iv. 
Of their swerdes they sbal make plowshares, and sythes off 
their speares. 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 180 If she will go 
bare footed for her selfe ouer foure ploughe shares,. . brennyng 
and fire hote. a@1639 Worton Descr. Countrey's Recreat. 
iv. in Xedig. (1651) 532 Wounds are never found, Save what 
the Plow-share gives the ground. 1795 Soutnsy Joan of 
Arce 1. 540 O'er red-hot plongh-sbares make me skip to 
please Your dotard fancies! 1857 RusKin ol, Econ. Art 
23 A government which shall have its soldiers of the plough. 
share, as well as its soldiers of the sword. 

Sg. 1742 Younc Mt. TA, 1x. 168 Final rnin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation! 1865 Swinaurne Afalanta 
107 Thon, I say, Althaea, since my father's ploughshare, drawn 
Through fatal seedland of a female field, Furrowed thy 
body. 18971 TynoaLt Fragnt. Se. (1879) 1. ix. 301 It is the 
snont of a glacier that must act the part of a plonghshare. 

2. Anat. The vomer; = ploughshare bone (a). 

3. attrib, and Coméb., as ploughshare instine, 
Yine, vaulting; ploughshare-shaped adj.; plough- 
share bone Anat., (a) the vomer ; (4) the pygostyle 
of a bird. 

1831 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) 11. 778/2 The vomer or plough- 
share hone is symmetrical,..forming the posterior part of 
the nasal partition. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1.291/2 The 
fschio-coccygeus..extending..to the sides of the. .plougb- 
share bone. 1870 Rotteston Anion. Life 18 The terminal 
ploughsbare-shaped vertebrae. @1878 Sir G. G. Scot 
Lect. Archit. (1879) 11. 187 This twisting of the surface has 
received the very appropriate name of plonghshare vaulting. 
1881 Mivaat Ca? 465 The caudal vertebrze do aot ead in 
a wees bone’. 

lough-shoe, plow- (planfz). A name 
varionsly applied, at diffcrent times or in different 
localilics, to appliances for covering, protecting, or 
supporting the plonghshare ; see qnots, 

1377-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 387 In yokys, Plu- 
shone, harows, eribris, iijs. iiijd. 1408-6 /did. 222 Pro1sok 
et Plosecrens, ijs. jd. 1813 BaTcuetor Agric. 162 (E.D.D.) 
Plough-shoe and ground-wrists, £0. 35. 0d. 1893 5S. £. Wore, 
Glossy Plough-shoe, a piece of iron fastened to the side of 
the ‘tbrock ‘to prevent its wearing away with the friction 
with the soil. ag01 J. T, Fowrea Durham Acc. Rolls 
Gloss., PZushone, plough shoes, sledges placed under plonghs 
so that they may be drawn along the ground without going 
in. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Plough-shoe, (a) the ironwor' 
npon which the sock is fixed the casing of iron at the nose 
or forepart of that part of a plough which enters the ground; 
also in £/. ; (6) a wooden frame for conveying a plongb upon 
a road. 1906 Hone Manor § Manorial Records 106 A 
plough-shoe (or iron tip for a wooden share). 4 

Plou'gh-staff, plow’-. A staff, ending in 
a small spade or shovel, used by the plonghman to 
clear the coulter and monld-board from earth, roots, 
weeds, etc. . 

7 R, Grouc. (Rolls) 2198 Vor ge bep men bet itei3t to 
ssofle & to 1G To cartstaf & to plonstaf. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 285/1 bs J staffe, scudium. 1573 Tussen dusd. 
(1878) 37 A plough beetle, plonghstaff, to further the plough, 
Great clod to a sunder that breaketh so rough. 1667 O. 
Heywoop Dyaries, ete, (1883) 111. 100 He took up the plow- 
staff and knockt him down. 1740 Someavitte /obbinol i. 
fi High o'er his Head His pond’rous Plongh-Staff in both 

ands be rais'd. 1844 Steruens BE. Farm I. 425 Fig. 89 
represents the plongh-stafi, another and a necessary article 
of the movable furniture of the plough. 

[f. ProvcH 


+ Plow gh-start, PL aoe 06s. 
56.14 Srart, tail, So MDn, plocch-staert (¢1415)s 
MFI. ploegh-steert, Du. ploegstaart.) A ploagh- 
handle, plough-tail. 


PLOUGH-STILT. 


c14g0 Promp. Parz, 405/2 Plowstert, stiva. 1530 PALsGR. 
2536/1 Plowe start, wanche, 1552 Hutort, Ploughe starte 
whyche the tylman holdeth, stiia, 2 

lou'gh-stilt, plow-. da/. [f. as prec. + 
Stitt sé.) A plough-bandle. 

1523 Firrwera. //vsb. §3 The plough style is on the 
ryghte syde of the plonghe, wher vpot the rest is set, the 
rest is a [yttell pece of woode, pynned fast vpon the nether 
ende of the stylt, and to the sharebeame in the ferther ende. 
1581 Calr. Laing Charters (1899) 256 [The sheriff-depnte] 
deliverit the plewth stilt in the said Davidis handis vpone 
the arabill grownd thairof, 1822 Bewicw Afens, 255 To find 
bim so soon attempt to equal his whistling and singing 
master at the plough-stilts. 1824 Scorr Kedgaunt. Let. x, 
Ahand that never held pleughastt or pee 1883 Longnt. 
Afag. Apr. 645 What farmers want between the plough- 
stilts are a pair of strong arms. 

+ Plow'gh-strake, plow-. Oss [f. as prec. 
4+ StRAKE sé.) <A piece of hoop-iron for 
strengthening or repaiting a plough. 

1398 Cariular. Abb. de Whiteby (Surtees) 11. 618 Pro 
ii eae plewstrakys. 1428 in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 5 He 
bad John Holgate mersshall make hym ploghstrakes of 
drosse_and landyren yat he sent hym and na osmundes. 

+Plou'gh-swain, plow. Ods. [fas prec. 
+Swain.] A plonghman. 

1382 Sranvnurst Aueis 1. (Arb) 17 A labor and a trauaile 
too plowswayns hertelye welcoom, 1638 
Odes Horace 1. iv. (ed. 4) 6 Beasts leave their stals, plough. 
swaines their Fires forgo. 

Plou‘gh-tail, plow’-. The rear or handles 
of a plough. Symbolieally, the following of the 
plough, the place of the farm-labourer, farm- 
labour; as in at, fo, from the plough-tail, 

1923 Firzners. Hsé, §3 The plough-tayle is that the 
husbande holdeth in his hade 1600 J. Poay tr. Leo's 
Africa w. 230 They forsooke their penerall and returned 
home to the plough-taile. 1697 Davoren Virg. (1721) 
1, Ess. Georg. 207 Something ofa rustick Majesty, like that 
of a Roman Dictator at the Plow-Tail. 1712 Buocer. 
Sfect. No. 307 P16 A Man..who might have done his 
Country excellent Service at a Plough-tuil, 17.. Buans 
MS. presented to Mr. Riddel Wks, (1833) 83/2 We..was 
bred at a plough-tail. 1832 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) UI. 
32 The men were all from the ploughtail. 1877 R. C. Jesa 
Prim, Grk. Lit. . ii, 41 How should the axle-tree of a wag- 
gon be made, and what is the best wood for a plough-tail or 


a pole? 

Piowgh-wise, a. [f. Puovan sd] + -w1sk,] 
Said of wriling, the lines of which rn allernatcly 
from right to left and from left to right; boustro- 


phedon. 

1883 I. Tavior Alphade? 11. vii. 33, This was succeeded 
hy Bovarpodndor, or ‘plongh-wise ’ writing. 

Plough-wright, plow- (plouw'rsit). [fas 
prec. + Wricnt.] A maker of ploughs. 

1285 in W. P. Baildon Court Rolls Wakefield (1901) 1. 195 
Robertus le Plogwryth. 1440 Prowp. farv. 405/2 Plow 
wryhte, carrucarius. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 30 The Art 
or Occupation of a Smith, Wheel-wright, Plough-wright, 
Mill.wright, Carpenter. 1649 Buitue Aug, /niprov. dupr. 
(1653) 191 A plough-wright or plow maker .. cannot work 
true toa false foundation. 1885 W. Rye //ist. Norfolk 117 
These Thaxters .. seem to have been blacksmiths and 
plough-wrights for generations. 

Plouh, obs. form of Provan sé.! 

Plouk, plook (plzk), 54. Forms: 5 plowke, 
6 plouke, plucke, Sc. pluik, 6-7 pluke, 7- 
plouk, 9 plook. (Origin obscure: cf. Sc. plouk, 
pluke = Puve sb, Gael. p/ue a lump, knot, bung, 
tumour, pimple, appears to be from Sc.) 

1. Apimple. Now Sc. and xorth, dial, 

1483 Cath, Angi. 284/1 A Plowke, pluscula; plusculelus. 
1s62 Tuanex HHerba/ i. 168, Uf they [raisins] he layd to 
with rue .. they heale rede angri nyght ploukes and sores. 
1562 — Baths ob, This bath .. is es .- for scalde heades 
and pluckesintheheade. 1578 J. Metvite, Diary (Wodrow 
Soc.) 64 ‘he twa men war verie read and tead-lyk faced, 
for ploukes and lum 1579 Lancuam Gard, Health 510 
Head plouks and blaines, rub it with the inice and wine, 
1589 R. Bruce Seri. fsa. xxxviil. 1-3 (1591) 1 b, A pestilen- 
tious byle..stryking out in many heades or in many plukes. 
1804 Annerson Cusbid. Ball, 106 Aw spatter'd owre wi? 
reed plouks. 1855 Roninson JVAithy Gloss., Plooks, small 
scabs or blotches. 

+2. A small knob placed a short distance below 
the hrim of a metal vessel for measuring liquids, 
to show the point of exact measure. Se. Obs. 

1599 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1837) 93 That all stou is .. 
sal be agriabill in mesour tothe jug and stampit with the 
townis stamp, and that the pluik be benethe the mouth of 
ilk stoup as followis. 1826 Gatr Lairds xviii. 163 note, 
Scotch pint-stoups, before the reformation of the imperial 
Measure, were made to hold something more than the 
standard quantity, but at the point of the true measure 
asinall pagitia or plook projected, the space between which 
and the brim was left for an ad /ibitunt. 

Hence +Plonk, plook v., ‘rans. to furnish (a 
stoup) with a plonk or measuring-knob. 

1580-1 Burgh Rec, Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) 1. 83 The treyn 
stoipis to be pel and merkit lykwys. 

Plouke ; ee (plekéd, -it), @. Se. and 
north, dial, Also 5 pluccid, 6 plukkit. [f. prec. 
sb, +-ED2.] Pimpled. 

¢€1400 Destr. Troy 3837 Polidarius was pluccid as a porke 
fat. 1§13 Douctas Aincis vi. Prot. 23 Quhat of thir fureis, 
or Pluto that plukkit duke, Or call on Sibil, deir of a revin 
sleif? 1857 J. Stewart Sk. Scottish Char., etc. 132(E.D.D.) 

Drunkards and sots Wi' their red plookit noses. 

Plonky, plooky (plekt), @ Se. and north, 
dial, Gee ay plowkky, 6 plowkie, 8 plonckie, 

OL. . 
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pluggy, plucky, 8- plouky, plooky. [f. PLoux 
sh. + -¥.) Pimply, pimpled. 

14. MS. Linc, Med. Mf. 294 (Cath, Angi, 284) For hyme 
that is smetyne with his awenne blode,..and waxes plowkky, 
and brekes owte. 1535 Stewart Crom. Scot. UW. 36% 
Abhominable to ony man to se, With plowkie visage, bowdin 
brow and bre. 1822 Gaur Provost xxxii, (1868) 95 His face 
was as plooky asa curran’ bun, 1868 Clereland Glossary, 
Plooky, having pimples or small blotches on the surface. 

b. Comb., as plouky-faced. 

17.. F.Sempua Bridaéiii, Plouckie-fac'd Wat in the mill, 
1719 D'Usnrey Pills VI. 351 Plu fac'd Wat. 1825 

rockeTt WV. C. Gloss., Plooky-faced, pimpled. 

Plounce (plonns), v. dia’. [app. ad. OF. 
ploncier, 3rd sing. pt. plonce (Godef.), by-form of 
plouger lo Piunok; cf. also Fuouncev.!] ¢rans.and 
intr. Vo plunge in water or liquid mud; to duck, 
sonse; to flounder. Hence Plow neing vii. sd. 

1631 Alin, Bks. Bor. Crt. Dorchester 6 May (E. D.D.), 
Mary Tuxderry, for scoulding at the sergeants..is ordered 
to be plounced when the wether is warmer. 1634 /did. 
23 May, [Three scolds] to be plonnced thrice apiece under 
the water this present afternoone, 1654 Gayton Picas, 
Notes w. viii. 219 Aftie halfe an honres plounsing in this 
Bathing-tuh, you will be eas’d of your paine. «1670 
Hacket Adp, Williams Mts (aboa)ace ur observation must 
not launch now into the whirl-pool, or rather plounce into 
the mudd and quagmire of the people's power and right 
pretended. @1825 Forav Joc. £. Angtia, Plounce, to 
plunge with aloud noise, 1883 Mars. F. Mann Parish of 
Hilby ii. 27 Wading in after the little rebellious imp, 
plouncing defiantly a yard or so out of reach, 

Plounte, obs. form of Phant. 

Plousio-eracy. nxonce-wd. [f. Gr. rAodacos ritir 
+-cracy. The regular romanized form would be 


plusio-.] The rule of the wealthy, plutocracy. 
1839 Syp. Smitn Jiés. J. Pref. 9 To say a word against 
.. any abuse which a rich man inflicted, or a poor man 
suffered, was treason against the /V/ousiocracy. 
Plout (plaut), v. Se. and north, dial, Also 
plowt. [Origin obscure: perh. onomatopozic: cf. 
Provter.} z/r. To fall with a splash or plump; 


to plunge or splash in water, 

1825-80 Jamieson, P/out, to splash or dash, implying both 
sound and action. 1856 J. BatLantixne Dazwun of Morning 
vy, Screaming, pouting, plouting, plashing, Tell of tiny elfins 
washing. 1867 W. S. Puumer in Spurgeon 7'reas. Dav. 
Ps. xi. 5, 9 Behold Pharaoh..and his horses, plouting and 
plunging. 1898 N. Muxro in Slackw. Mag. Feb. 186/2 
A linn .. where the salmon plout in a most wonderful pro- 
fusion. 

Ifenee Plout sé., a heavy fall of rain: = PLusp 
56.3 3. 

1823 W, Tennant C2. Beaton w. iii, 113 We'll hae a thud 
o’ thunner wi'a guid plout 0° weet. 1905 J. G. M¢PHERSON 
Meteorolo, for short periods, the heaviest falls or 
‘plouts ' of rain are during thunder-storms. 

Plouter (plau‘taz), v. Chiefly Sc. Also plow- 
ter, plotter. [app. frequentative of Pout v. 

There are many similar dialect forms, as ploiter, plodder, 
plother: see Eng. Dial. Dict. Cf. also Du. ploeteren, LG. 


pludern, plidern to splash in water, bathe with splashing.) 


tutr. To flounder or move about with splashing 
in water or mire; lo dabble or work in anything 
wet or dirty; nlso, to work ineffectually, to potter, 

1808 Jamtrson, Plouler, to make a noise among water,.. 
to be engaged in any wet and dirty work. 1833 M. ScorT 
Tom Cringle xvii. (1859) 478, 1 found a score of Crusanos 
all ploutering in the water. 1834 J. Wuson in J. Hamilton 
Aleut, v. (1859) 154 We supped on our arrival at Inverness, 
after ploutering up stairs and sweeping the dust out of our 
eyes. 1847 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights ix, Miss’s pony 
has trodden down two rigs o' corn, and plottered through, 
raight o'er into t’ meadow, 1861 G, H. Kixcsiev Sport & 
Trav. (1900) 250 He .. saw them plowthering about in the 
moss-hags as if they had been looking for a wounded stag. 
1899 Czocxert Art Kennedy 297 Your mither has dune 
naething but plowter aboot the hoose. 

Hence Plowtering vi/. sb., also Plouw'ter 5/., 
theaction of this verb, floundering in water ; splash- 
ing, the sound of splashing. 

1806 R. Jamirson /'of, Ball. 
weary plouter She'd cost him through gutters and glaur. 
1826 J. Witson Noct. Amdbr, Whs. 1855 1. 142 Some- 
times playin plonter into a wat place up to the oxters. 
1852 ae i/e Dundee V1. 68 There was so much petting 
and plunging, praying and ploutering, piking in, and pulling 
out. 1893 STEVENSON Cafriona xiv. 152 The sea was 
eaten eh: ite: but there went a hollow plowter round the 
base of it [the Bass]. 

Ploutocracy,-cratic, var. PLUTOCRACY,-CRATIC. 


Plover (plova1). Forms: a. 4 pluwer, 4-6 
pluuer, 4-7 ploner, 5 plouier, plowere, Se. 
pluwar, 5-6 plovere, 6 plower, S¢. pluvar, 6-7 
pluver, 4- plover. 8. 4 plewer, 5-6 pleuer, 
6 plevar, plever, pliner, 7 pluiver, 8 pliver. 

ME. and AF, plover = OF. plovier (a 1200 in 

atz.-Darm.), laler ploervier, pleuvier, pluvier, = 
Pr. plevier :—late L. *plovitrius belonging to rain, 
f. L, pievia cain; in mod.L, pievartus, pluvidrius ; 
ef. Sp. plevial plover, ad.L. pirvidlis rainy, also 
Ger. regenpfeifer, lit. rain-plper, and Eng, rain-dird, 

The connexion with rain epee in the various names 
has been variously explained. Relon, 1555, said the birds 
were so called becnuse most easily taken in rainy weather, 
which modern observation contradicts. Others, because 
they arrive in flocks in the rainy season (Littré} ; according 
to Prof. Newton, the Golden and Grey Plovers nrrive on 


I. 294 For mony a foul 


PLOVER. 


the shores of the Mediterranean at the approach of winter. 
Others, becituse of the restlessness of the bird when rain is 
approacbing: see R. Lobbock Fauna of Norfolk (1845) 
61-2. Others have attributed it to the appearance of ihe 
upper plumage, as if spotted with rain-drops.] ; 

1. The common name of several gregarious gralla- 
torial (limicoline) birds of the family Charadriida:, 
esp. those of lhe genera Charadrius aad Squalarola, 
the former including the Golden Plover of Enrope 
(C. pluvialis, also called Yellow or Green Plover, 
and the closely allied A%e/d or Golden Plover of 
North America, tbe latter the Grey or Swiss Plover, 
S. helvetica; also popularly given to the Lapwing, 
the eggs of which are sold as ‘Plovers’ eggs’, 
and in N. America to three birds of the Scolofactde 
or Snipe family, the Bartramian Sandpiper, ar- 
tramia longicauda, and the Greater and Lesser 


' Yellowshank, Totanzs melanoleucus and flavipes. 


a, 1333-13 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 10,) pluners. t3.. 
Coer de L. 3526 Partrick, plover, heroun, ne swan. 1390 
Gowen Coaf IIIf. 33 As the Plover doth of Eir 1 live, and 
am in good espeir. “Pa t400 Morte Arth, 182 Pacockes and 
plovers in platers of golde. c1440 Promp. Parv, 405/2 
Plovere (hryd), p/uviarius, Ya1gso Freiris of Berwik 397 
in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 298 Pertrikis and pluveris ae 
thame hes scho hrocht. 1 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 42 AS 
fat and plum euerie part of her as a plover. 1661 Lovrut 
Hist. Anim, & Min. 18a Plover. Pluvialis...The flesh is very 
Vagal betterthan the green Lapwing. 1763 Brit. Mag. 

V. 156 The wheeling plover, and the timid hare. 1810 ScoTt 
Lady of 1. \. xi, Fancy,.in the plover's shrilly strain, ‘he 
signal whistle heard again. 1843 Yararce //rst. Birds 1. 
382 ‘he Great Plover's..shrill and ominous whistle. is sup- 
posed to be the note..alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in..the 
Lady of the Lake. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 732 Vhe birds 
just spoken of |Sguatarola, Charadrius) are those most 
emphatically entitled to be called Plovers; but the Dotterel, 
the group of Ringed Plovers..and the Lapwing, with their 
allies, have, according to usage, hardly less claim to the name. 
ibid. 733 Plovers..must be regarded as constituting a some- 
what indefinite group, for no very strong line of demarcation 
can he drawn between them and the Sandpipers and Snipes. 

B. 1390-91 Durhan: Acc. Kolis (Surtees) 59 ~xviij Renee 
empt. js. 1486 4. St, Adbans F vjh, A fall of Woode- 
cockis. A Congregacion of Pleuers. 1572 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiit. 396 Peirtryks and pleuers pyping on the 
speit. DALRYMPLE tr. Lestie’s Fist. Scot. 1. 90 Kai- 
pounis, pliueris and vtheris sik kynd of cheir. 1728 Kamsav 
Lure 12 Peartricks, teals, moor-powts, and plivers. 


2. With defining words, applied to species of the 
family Charadrtidy, and extended to some of the 
allicd 72tnocoride and Scolopactdx or Snipe family, 
and lo the isolated genus Dromas (Crab Plover). 


The chief of these are: 

Bastard P., ¢Black P., the Lapwing; Blshop P. 
inU.S., the Turnstone, Sérepsilas inter pres; lack-bellied 
P.= Grey Plover (a); Black-breasted P., in Ireland, the 
Golden Plover in its summer plumage; in U.S. = next (8): 
Black-heart P., (a) in Canada, the American Dunlin, 
Trin eee: (rin U.S., Péilomachus spinosus, Bull- 
head = Grey Plover (a); ChatterIng P.: see quot. 
Cornfield P., Bartramia longicauda (see 1); Crab P., 
of the Indian Ocean, Dromas ardeola; Crookbilled P., 
of New Zealand, Anarhynchus frontatis; Dot P., the 
Dotterel (Swainson); Field P., (a2) the American Golden 
Plover; (6) Bartramia longicauda (see i Golden P., 
Charadrius pluvialis, and the allied American C. domi 
nicus (see 1); Grass P.=Field Plover (2); Greal P., 
the Stone Curlew, (Edtenemtus scolopax (CE. crepilans); 
Greater P., the Greenshank (Swainson); Green P., (a) 
=Golden Plover; (8) in Ireland, the Lapwing; Grey P., 
(a) Sguatarola helvetica; (6) in Ireland, the Golden 
Plover in its summer plumage: (c) in Scotland, the Knot, 
Tringa canutus, in its winter plumage (Swainson); Heath 
P. = Golden Plover; Helvetian P. = Grey Plover (a); 
Highland P. = /ield Plover (6); Hi P., in Scotland = 
Golden Plover; Kentish P.,a British Ring Plover, #gia- 
litis cantinnus; Lark Pearce ona UE! Amer. genus 
Thinocorys, allied to the Sheath-bills; Long-legged Pp 
the Stilt; Mountain P., in western U.S., Pedasocys monta- 
aus; Mud P.= a4 Plover (a); Noisy P. = Chatter- 
ing Po Norfolk P. = Great P.; Oyster P., the 
Oyster-catcher; Pasture P. = Field Plover (0); epee 
a N. Amer. Ringed Plover, gialitis niclodus; Plaln P., 
Prairle P. = field Plover (6); Red-legged P., in U.S., the 
‘Turnstone; Bo ae Ringed P., one of various small 
species, ringed or barred about the neck, etc., mostly of the 
genus gialilis, a5 the British “#. Aiaticula; Rock P., 
in Ireland, = Grey Plover (a); Ruddy P., the adult male 
Sanderling in summer plumage (Swainson); +Russet P. 
= Golden Plover; Saud P., a local name for birds of the 
genus Egialitis (Newton); Sea P, = Grey Plover (a) 
(Swainson); Silver P., the Knot in winter plumage; 
Spanish P., in Jamaica, the willet, Sym emia senipal- 
mata; Speckled-back P., in U.S., the ‘Turnstone, Sive- 
silas interpres;, Spotted P.: sce quot. Spur-winged P., 
any species of Chettwsia; Stone P., (a) the Stone Corlew: 
(4) in Ireland, = Grey Plover (a); (©) = Ringed Plover; (d) 
the Dotterel; (ec) any shore Plover of the genus Esacns; 

the Bar-tailed Godwit ; (g) the Whimbrel: Strand P., 
in Ireland, = Grey Plover (a) Gweine Streaked- 
back P., in U.S., the Turnstone; Swallow P., any species 
of Pratincole (Glareola); Swiss P. = Grey Plover (a): 
Upland P. = Field Plover (6)1 Variegated P., the Turn- 
stone; Whistling P., (a) = Golden Plover; (6) = Grey 
Plover (a) (Swainson); (c) the Stone Curlew s Wry-billed 
P, = Crooktilied Plover; Yellow P., in Scotland, = 
Golden Plover; Yenow-legged P.., in U.S., either species 


ks (Tofanns): see tr 
of eta Sea shied *bastarde plouer, or blacke 


I Hutort, 4 
acme pupa. ’ 1839 Stoxruouse A xholone 67 The wit 
or bastard plover still hovers aroand its pra i aka 


Exrvor Dict., Vpupa, a lapwynk_or 
= Enwanos Nat. Hist. Birds 1. 47 The *Black-breasted 
Indian Plover..is something bigger than the a 


PLOVER. 


1764 Catessy Nat. fist, Carolina 111. Catal. 2. 71 The | 
*Chattering Plover.. Charadrius vociferws. 1893 NrwTon 
Dict, Birds 109 *Crab-plover, the Anglo-Iadian name for 
a curious bird of wide range, ee a the east coast of 
Africa from the Red Sea to Natal, as well as the northern... 
shores of the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal,.. Dromas 
ardeola, 1783 Latnam Synopsis Birds U1. 1. 193 “Golden 
Plover, 1797 Bewick &rit, Birds |. 330 The Golden Plover ; 
is common in this country, and all the northern parts of | 
Europe. 1834 MeMurtain Crvter's Anim, Kingd. 146 
Charadrius pluvialis..(The Golden Plover)..is the most 
common of all, and is found thronghout tbe whole globe. | 
1797 Bewick Srit. Birds 1.321 The *Great Plover. Thick- | 
knee‘d Bnstard, Stone Curlew, Norfolk Plover. 184 
Varreut Hist. Birds WU. 381 The Great Plover..is. simi 
more numerous in the southern and south-eastern counties 
of England than far to the west, or to the north. 1678 Ray 
Witlughby's Orntth. ae *Greater Plover of Aldrovand: the 
Venetian Limosa of Gesner. 1590 R. Payne Descr, /rel, 

1841) 7 Heathcocks, Plovers, *greene and gray. 1624 Carr. | 
Smitn Virginia v. 171 Many sorts of Fowles, as..the gray 
and greene Ploner,some wilde Ducks, 1678 Ray WWillughdy's 
Ornith, 308 The green Plover, Pluvialis viridis. 1828 ScoTr 
Tales Grandf, Ser. 1. 1. (1841) 228/2 That beautiful bird the 
Green-plover, in Scottish called the Peese-weep. axsqg in | 
Gentl. Mag. May (1813) 427/1 Plovers *grey the dosen, iij s. 
1674 Ray IVords, Water Fowl 91 The Grey-plover, Pluvialis 
cinerca, 1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 617/2 The gray 
plover (Charadrius squatarola)..distingnished..by a very 
small hind toe, 1885 Swainson Province, Names Birds 195 
Knot (7riaga canutus)... But the sober tints of its feathers 
in winter have caused it to be called ..Grey plover (Scotland). 
1828 Stark Alem, Nat. Hist. 1. 288 C. Cantianus...Vhe | 
*Kentish Plover. 1768 Pennant Zool. 11. 380 The “long. | 
legged plover..is the most singular of the British birds. | 
1840 Penay Cycl. XVULL 285/21 //tmantopus melanopterus. 

.. This is. the Stilt Plover, Long-legged Plover, and Long- 
shanks of the modern British. 1785 PENNanr Arct, Zool. 
II, 484 *Noisy Plover...Inhabits New York, Virginia and 
Carolina. 1997 Encyet. Brit. (ed. 3) WV. le The (Chara- 
drius) Ete or Noisy Plover..has black streaks on the 
breast, neck, forehead, and cheeks. 1768 Pennant Zood, I. 
378 The *Norfolk Plover. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 1. 334 
The Ring Dotterel, *Ring Plover, or Sea Lark (Charadrius 
fliaticula [ete))...These birds..migrate into Britain in 
the spring, and depart in autumn. 1783 Prnsant Arct. | 
Zool. Vt. 486 “Ruddy Plover with a black strait bill. 1634 | 
Althorp MS. in Suaplineen Washingtons (1860) App. 
p. xxiii, For a *sea plover co or 00. 1780 Epwarns Vat. 
ftist. Birds UL. 140 The *Spotted-Plover. 1797 Aucycl, 
Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 341/2 The [Charadrius] Apricarius. .is 
the spotted Plover of Edwards..a native of Canada. 19785 
Laruam Synopsts Birds U1. 1. 213 Plover. *Spur-winged. 
Size of the Golden Plover. 1840 Penay Cyc. XVIII. 284/2 
The Spur-winged Plovers..are very numerous and exceed- 
ingly noisy. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds soz Allied to the 
Lapwing are several forms .. //oplopterus spinosus, the 
Spur-winged Plover, 1678 Rav Willughdy's Ornith. 292 
The Godwit, called in some apletes a tiie *Stone-Plover. | 
1768 Wares in PAil. Trans. LX. 117 We shot a few birds, | 
much about the size, colonr,and make of a woodcock: these 
they call here stone-plover. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVULL, 2709/2 
The Couriers..are closely united to the Pratincoles, or 
“Swallow-Plovers, forming the genus Glareola. 1682 S. 
Witson Ace. Carolina 12 On the grassy plaines the 
“whistling Plover and Cranes. — : ' 

+3. Ofd Cant. a, A ‘pigeon’, a dupe, a victim. 
b. A conrtesan. Oés. 

1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair iv. v, Were will be Zekiell 
Edgworth, and three or foure gallants, with him at night, 
and I ha’ neither Plover nor Quaile for "hem. 1626 — 
Staple of N.u. iii, Who's here?..what Plouer’s that They 
hane brought to pull? 8a. I know not, some green Plouer. 
Tle find him ont. 1631 Cuarman Czsar § Pompey ihe iv 
Wks. 1873 111. 142 Thou art a most greene Plouer in policy, 
I Perceiue, 

4. alirib, and Comb., as plover-folh, -net, -shool- 
ing; plover-hauntled adj, plover-like adj. and adv.; 
plover-billed turnatone, U. S., the surf-bird, 
Apkhriza virgata; plover-quail, any species of 
fedionomus; plover-snipe, any bird of the Pves- 
Strostres; plover’a provider = PLOVER-PAGE. | 

1904 H. Sutciirre in West, Gaz. 31 May 2/4 Wide 
wastes of sky and wind, Of hawk and *plover-folk 1 1869 
T. W. Hiccinson Aruty Life (1870) 197 Some lonely ride... 
on the *plover-haunted barrens. 1873 Tristram A/oad xii. 
217 The sand-grouse,..*plover-like, kept skimming past in 
flocks large and small. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 766 
We have the pratincoles .. curious little ploverlike birds. 
1404 Nottingham Rec. 11. 22, j. “plover nett, xijd. 1551 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 71 To Thomas Parwyne on 
plower nett with all geyr pertenyng to it. 1874 J. W. Lone 
Amer, Wildfowl ii. 74 Others, who understand *plover- 
shooting better than wild-fowling, say,‘ Wait for them to 
double’. 1892 Dickinson Cumd. Gloss, 380 Sea raoost,.. 
Plover's page, *Plover's provider. 

Plover-page, plover’s page. Sc. [f. prec. 
+ Pace sé.1] The dunlin (7ringa alpina), which 
is said to attend or followthe golden plover; applied 
also to other species of 7yinga, and to the Jack 
Snipe (Limnocryples gallinula). 

1837 R. Dunn Oranith. Orkney & Sheth. 86 Scolopax 
Gatiinula...Plover Page. Jack Snipe. Judcock. 186% 
Zoologist XX. 7342 All the Tringas are called locally 
‘plover pages, 1887 A. C, Smitu Birds Wilts. 438 It is.. 
said that a solitary Dunlin will attach itself to a solitary 
Golden Plover: and this strange notion has extended to the 
Hebrides, where from its habit of associating with those 
birds, it is called the ‘Plover’s Page’. 

Plovery (plo:vari), a. [f. PLover + -y.] 
Abounding in or frequented by plovers. 

1887 Stevenson Underwood's (1894) 30 The plovery forest 
and the seas That break about the Hebrides. 1903 W. B. 
Yrats Celtic Twiligh? 136 There is no more ready short- 
cut to the dim kingdom than this plovery headland. 

Plow, another spelling of PLovc# sé.1 and v. 
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Plowe, plowgh, -e, plowh, -e, ploy(e, obs. 
ff. Phoucu. Plowmb, plowme, obs. ff. Piust. 

Plowmpe, obs. form of PLume s6.1 

+ Ploy, 54.1 Oss. Also 6 ploye. (a. OF. ploi 
m. or plote f. :—late L. *plica a fold. Cf. MDnu. 


| pléte, Dn. ploot, MLG. ploy a fold, also from Fr.] 


?A ply or fold. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties(B. M. Add. MS, 25097), Henego 
cloth in longe ploye, the pece xxiiijs. 1662 Stat. [rel. (1765) 
IL. 411 Elbing or Dansk cloth double ploy. 

+ Ploy, 54.2 Sc. Obs. (ad. F. plott (Burguy) = 
plait, plat, PLEA.) ‘ An action at law’ (Jam.). 

e1878 Balfour's Practicks 754) 240 Gif ony personn 
being in veritie bastard ..deceissis befoir ony ploy, or clame, 
or pley, be intentit aganis him be the richteous air. 

Ploy (ploi), 54.3 Se. and north. Ang. [Of un- 
certain origin. 

Some uses suggest an aphetic form of Emproy sé. 3, ‘that 
on which one employs oneself, or finds occupation’; but 
evidence is wanting.] | 

Anything in which one personally engages; a 
piece of action, a proceeding, esp, one ia which one 
amuses himself; a personal caterprise or pursuit, 
a hobby, a piece of amnsement; a game, pastime, 
or sport; a frolic or escapade; a trick. 

1722 W. Hamitton Wallace x. iv. (1774) 205 John was a 
cliver and auldfarrand boy, As you shall hear by the ensuing 
ploy. 1768 Ross //elenore u. 4 Says Colen, for he was a 
sicker boy, Neiper, 1 fear this isa kittle ploy. 1796 MacNnrice 
IWill§& Feanu. xxvi, Vhink o’ nought but rural qniet, Rural 
labour ! rural ploys! 1814 Scotr Mav. \xiv, Twa unlucky 
red-conts were up for black-fishing, or some siccan ploy. 
1818 — f/rt. AfidZ xviii, One woman is enough to dark the 
fairest ploy that ever was planned. 1881 Slackw. Mag. 
Apr. 530 ‘They gathered from great distances to such ploys 
as the sheep-shearing or the sheep-washing. 1900 L, Huxtey 
Life Yaa 1. xviit, 253 He went off for a ploy with Tyn- 
dall..into Derbyshire. 

Ploy, #. [In sense 1, a. F. ployer :—L. plicdre 
to bend: see PLY v.; cf. MDu. ployer, Du. ploorjen, 
MLG. ploten, LG. plojex. In sense 2 app. aphetic 
for evploy; in sense 3, perh. back-formation from 
DEpLoy.]} 

+1. tntr, and trans. To bend. Ods. 

148x Caxton WVyrr. 1 xxiv. 116 Vf it fonde not thayer 
thycke, it shald not bowe ne ploye. 1598 Lyte Dedoens v1. 
vi. 663 Twigges lyke rushes, the whiche are easy to ploy and 
twist any way without breaking. 

2. trans. To employ. dial. 

1670 Covet Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 262 At all these we ployed 
our wooden artillery of the spoon. 1871 Jonrs WAd. 212 
(E. D. D,) Gin ye ploy ony fair, hard-workin’ lassie.  /béd, 
263 Macduff, wha was ployed amang the flower-beds. 

3. Adil, trans, To move (troops) from line into 
column. Also zzfr. said of the troops. (The 
opposite of deploy.) 

1840 Sir C. Narier ATi. Life 11. Vv. vii. 213 There. .they 
acquire the art of ploying and deploying their troops. 1864 
in Wenster. 3 . 

Hence Ploy’ment, formation of column from line. 

1890 in Cent. Dicé. 

+ Ployk, Pays Se. Obs. [Etymology ob- 
seure: early Sc. ployh, pluyk, for plok, plik, corre- 
sponds phonetically toa mod.Sc, p/utk, and ME. 
*plok, ploke, mod. *plook, OE. type *p/éc: but ao 
trace of corresp, Eng. forms has been found. Gael. 
ploc, genitive pliic, block of wood, stump of a tree, 
club or blndgeon with a round or large head, is 
evidently the same word, and, if from Lowland Sc. 
or Eng., might represent Eng. d/ock, ME. b/ok, but 
this with its short 9 wonld not give ployé, pluzk in 
Se.] A club, bludgeon. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. (Cristefore) 98 Christofore pis 
lef hastane, & roydly passit furth allane,..& his pluyk in til 
his hand. /éid. 215 In-sted of staf, a ployk (he) had, Wele 
nere as a perktre mad. 

Pluch, -e, plucht, obs. Sc. ff. PLoucu 54,1 

Pluck (plvk), 56.1 Forms: see PLuck 2.; also 
5 ploke, 7 (?f/.) plux. [f. PLUCK v., in a number 
of disconnected uses. Cf. Du., LG. pluk, plukk-, 
tbe act of plucking, that which is plucked, flock of 
wool, handful, LG. glock handful, flock.] 

I. 1. An act of placking; a sudden sharp pull, 
a tag, a jerk, a twitch, a snatch. 

©1435 Torr. Portugal 1624 Glad pluckys there he toke, Set 
sadly and sare. a14s0 Fysshynge w. an Ane (1883) 16 
Pe floote plumbe hym so hevy pat pe lest ploke of any 

ysche may pluke hym donne yn to le watur. 3s9x PErci- 
vat Sp. Dict., Atenazadas, with plucks of pincers. 1676 
Hoases (/iad (1677) 246 To th’ ground Patroclus fetcht him 
with a pluck. 1691 Rav Creatron . (1692) 58 The Plucks 
and Attractions of the motory Muscles. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cectlia v. i, Little dog gave it a pluck; knot slipt. 1863 
Wootner Seautiful Lady 92 Her breath caught with short 
plucks and fast, Then one hot choking strain. 
b. Pinck-up, the act of plucking up; a pull. 
+ Pluck-up fair, an old term for a general scramble 
for booty or spoil. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix.199 Than on the morne 
thay maid the pluk vp fair..Vpone that spuilze I will spend 
natyme, df Sar Oeae as he fand vs at the plukup fair. 
1894 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 380 A little lugger banging on 
astern (of the tug] to get a ‘pluck-up’ towards home. 

+c. fig. ‘A turn, or set-to” (Nares) ; a snatch; 
a bont; an attempt; a ‘go’, ‘a smack’. Oéds. 


= 


PLUCE, 


@ 1529 Seton Bonge of Court 387 (ed. 1568) Let vs langh 
a _plucke [v.x. placke] or two at nale. ¢1 Thersttes 1n 
Hazl. Dedsley 1. 413 Now with my sword have at thee 
a pluck! ¢1567 Q. Euiz. in Marington's Nuge Ant. (ed. 
Park 1804) I. 114 He, of base and terdlye mynde that 
wrestells a pluck with the world’s order, conceyves therof 
an_evill opynion. 1684 Bunyan Pile. 11. 158 margin, The: 
heing come to By-path Stile, have a mind to havea anes 
with Gyant Dispair. 1691 SHapwet. Scourers iv. i, Haste 
and lock em up again, I'll try a pluck with thee. 1762 
Gotpss. Crt, W. li, There is no work whatsoever but he 
can criticize ..even thongh you wrote in Chinese, he would 
have a pluck at you. oe 

2. In a university or other examination; The act 
of plucking or rejecting a candidate; the fact of 
being plucked or of failing to pass an examination, 

1852 Mas. Suytuies Bride Elect xvi, Visions of a pluck 
danced before the weary eyes of tutor and pupil. 1860 
Jessorre Midd?e-Class kxams. 12 The proportion of the 
peer to the passes. 1888 Brvce Amer. Comuw, WT. 447 

early all American students do graduste.., the proportion 
of plucks in the later examinations is small. 

I. Something that is placked. 
+3. ? A small rope attached to a bell-rope. (Cf. 


Imp sb. 7a.) Obs. 

1637 Parish Acc. Wraghy, Yorks. (MS.), Itm for two 
bellropes and one plucke..0.5.5. 1639 /éid., Itm for 
5 plucks and nailes. .o. on. 7. 

+4. Herring Fishery. (See quot.) Obs. 

1758 Descr. Thantes 227 Fishers distinguish their Herrings 
into six different Sorts: As the Fat Herring..; the Meat 
Herring..; the Night Herring..; the Pluck, which has re- 
ceived some Damage from the Nets; the Shotten Herring. .; 
and the Copshen. 

5. Spinning. (See quot.) 

182s J. Nicuorson Operat. Mechanic 389 Un hand-spinning, 
the pluck, that is, the portion plucked from the sliver or 
combed wool, was placed across the fingers of the left hand 
and from the thick part of it, the fibres were drawn, and 
twisted, as the hand was withdrawn from the end of the 
spindle, to which it had been prenigualy attached. 

III. 6. The heart, liver, and lungs (sometimes 


with other visccra) of a beast, as used for food. 

1611 Coter., Ventresque,..th'offals. .ofan (edible) creature ; 
as a calues pluck. 1661 Lovett //ist, Ania. & Alin. 23 
It may he hoiled as that of other beasts, and eaten with 
butter and vineger; so the plnx, a1756 Mrs. Havwoop 
New Present (1771) 19 The pluck contains the heart, liver, 
lights, melt, all skirt. 1832 W. STEPHENSON Gateshead 
Local Poems 95 For to make us some pottage, There'll be 
asheep's head andapluck. 1904 Edin. Even, News 28 June 
3 The Sheriff inquired the meaning of the word ‘pluck * 
The prosecutor explained that it referred to the internat 
organs which could be removed at one pull or pluck, the 
liver, lungs, and heart. . 

b. In reference to human beiags. 

exg10 in J. Ashton Soc. Life ¢. Aane (1882) 1. xviii. 234 
(There were the pur] houses, where] Tradesmen flock in 
their Morning gowns, by Seven, to cool their Plucks. 
r7r0-1x Swirt Yrel. to Stella 16 Mar., It vexes me to the 

uck that I should lose walking this delicions day. 1764 

. Bavoces Homer Travest. (1797) U1. 369 Boaking as if 
I'd bring my pluck np. Mary Kixastey W. Africa 
467, | saw..five unpleasant-looking objects stuck on sticks, 
‘They were the livers and Inngs, and in fact the plucks, of 
witch-doctors, ‘ 

+c. fig. The inward part, essence. Obs. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk § Se/v. 57 You must not pull out 
the ahack of it, and make it quite another tbing from number, 

7. collog. (orig. app. pugtlistic slang.) The heart 
as the seat of courage ; courage, boldness, spirit; 
determinatlon not to yield but to keep up the fight 


in the face of danger or difficalty. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T.s.v., He wants pluck, he is a 
coward. 1808 Sporting Afag. XX X11. 34 Inferior in science, 
and what is technically called A/uck, tono one. 1813 Sik R. 
Witson #'riv. Diary in Life (1862) I. 446 If the enemy 
have the pluck and force which I expect to find. 1819 
Afetropolis \. 240 We was. .lauded, in the highest terms, hy 
the mob, for what they, very genteelly, called his pluck. 
18ax Cartvte Early Leti. (1886) I. 35% 7 have no pluck in 


me for such things at present. 1827 Scorr Frai. 4 Sept, 
What is least forgiven..is want of that article blackguardl 
called pluck, 1835 Disrarts Corr, w. Sister g May, All 


men agree I have shown pluck. 1856 Emerson Zug, Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) Il. 45 The one thing the English 
value is pluck. 1879 Sata in /l/ustr. Lond, News 1 Nov 
406/1 Yes! the British word ‘ptuck’ is the word to use. 
© Courage’, ‘bravery’, ‘heroism are all too feeble. | 
b. Lhotogr. slang. ‘Boldness’ or distinctness 

of effect: cf. Plucky 1b. a . d 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 11. 253, 1 also saw other 
etre of ie same scenes peiclaced with potash; they 
..gave pictures of greater snap, what some call ‘pluck . 
1894 Brit. Jral. Photogr. XL1. 49 The image will have 
more pluck and a larger range of gradation. 

IV. 8. A two-pronged fork with the teeth at 

right angles to the shaft, for moving dung, etc. 

1825 in JAMIESON. ee in Stumonps Diet. Trade, etc. 

Pluck, sé.2 Se. dia’. [Origin obscure; cf. Gael. 
ploc: see Puork.] A fish, Agorus cataphractus. 

18x0 New. List Fishes 9 (Jum.) Cottus Cataphractus, 
Pogge or Armed Bullhead; Pluck... This is often taken in 
oyster-dredges, and herring-nets, but is detested by the 
fishermen. 4 

Pluck (plok), v. Forms: «. 1 pluccian, 
4-6 plukke, pluk(e, 4-7 plucke, 6 pluc, 6- 
pluck. 8. 1 ploccian, 2 plockien, 4 plokke(n. 
(Common WGer.: late OE. plocezan, pluccian, 
cognate with MLG. p/zecker, MDu., MG. plocken, 
Flem. plokken; also ON. plokka, plukka (¢ 1200) to 
pluck fowls, Sw. plocka, Da. pilukke. These suppose 


PLUCK. 


a WGer. type *plokkén. Beside these stands ME. 
plicchen, OE. type *péyec(e)an (Puitcn) = MDu. 
plucken, Du. plukken, LG. pliikken, MHG., Ger. 
pfiicken (not in OHG., and still absent from 
Oberdentsch dialects), which indicate an umlauted 
type from *p/ekdjan. These words are thought by 
some to be derived from a popular L. *pélucedre, 
inferred from It. péleccare to pluck (hair, feathers, 
grapes), Pr. pe/ucar to pluck (a fowl), OF. peluchrer 
(Marie de France, ¢ 1180), ONF. pelukier, i ia 
mod.Norm. and Picard p/ugzer to pick, clean, peck, 
Walloon ploké to pic eae also with ex-, 
Romansch sp/uccar to pluck out, F.ép/ucher to pick, 
sift; all from a popular L. sb. *pi/zecca tuft of hair, 
deriv. of pilzs bair, widely represented in the 
Romanic languages: see Pusu, Penuke. (See 


Diez, Korting, s. v. péluccare, Kluge s. v. pflticken.) 
It has been suggested that the late L. or Romanic word 
was taken into Low German in connexion with the trade in 
down and feathers on the coasts of the North Sea; but, in 
= of the close similarity of form and sense, there are 
chronological, historical, an phouste difficulties, which are 
increased by the entire lack of evidence of the occurrence of 
either the Peston or the Romanic word before the roth c, 
Cf. Franck s.v. plukken.] 2 ; 
1. ¢rans. To pull off (a flower, fruit, leaf, hair, 
feather, etc.) from where it grows; to pick off or 


out; to pick, cull, gather. 

aso00 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 200/6 Carpunt, ucllint, 
plucciah, did. 222/40 Discerpit, lacerat, toslit, i. deuorat, 
carpit, ploccab. cxsooo AEtraic Hom, (Th.) I. ara Pa 
lareowas an Godes cyrcan, be plucciad ba cwydas dzra 
apostola. c¢xsooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii, 1 Hig ongunnun 
pluccian [¢ 1160 Hation G. plockien) ba ear & xtan, ¢1350 
Nominale Gall.-Angl, 228 (E. E. T. S.) Man of walaote-tre 
plukith note, 136a Lact. P. Pd. A. vt. ga Loke hou plokke 
no plonte per, for peril of a soule. ¢1380 Aafecrist in 

id 3 Treat. Wyclif 137 pei..leten here shep perishen, 
and taken of hem and plucken a wey be wolle as non herdis. 
3440 Promp, Parv. 4053/2 Plukkyn, or pulle frute, vedsico, 
avello. 1867 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 165 Thay can 
nocht pluk ane lytill hair Furth of our heid, nor do vs deir. 
isqt Suaxs. 1 f/en, VE, u. iv. Let him.. From off this 
Bryer pluck a white Rose with me. 1611 Brace Gen. viii. 
ir In her mouth was an Oliue leafe plucke off. 1704 
Apoison /taly 2,1 pluck’d above Five different Sorts..as 
Wild-Time, Lavender, Rosemary, Balme and Mirtle. 1871 
Patcuave Lyr. Poems 139 Plucking the plumes of the 
Spanish pride. 

absol, 1779 J. Ducué Dise. (1790) 1. xv. 293 He plucks and 
eats but still remains unsatisfied. 1868 H. Law Beacons of 
Bible (1869) 18 She lusted and plucked. 

b. Geo/. To break loose and bear away in large 
masses; said of glaciers acting on solid rock. 
Contr. with ABRADE. 

xg0a in WeasteK Suppl. 

2. To pull or draw with a forcible effort ; to drag ; 
to snatch, With various adverbs and prepositions: 
to pull away, in, out, off, on, up, etc. Sce also 8. 
arch. (Now usually expressed by pz//.) 

"377 Lanct. P. P/. B. x1, 109 Pe porter vapynned pe sate, 
And plukked in gave? priueliche and lete pe remenaunt go 
rowme! ¢2440 Gesta Kom. ii. 5 (1larl. MS.) Pey sawe ful 
the toode sitting on his brest ; And none of hem might pluk 
it awey with no crafte. iy Tinuace Afati. v. 29 YE thy 
right eye offende the plucke hyar out and caste him from 
the, 1§53 ‘I. Witson Rite?. ed 170 Giue hym leaue first 
ee De of your spurres, ere he meddle with your bootes, 
z 


1011 


pow, And that the fee may finde. 1606 Choice, Chance, 
etc. Gj, He that wil not pluck for a card, is not worthie of 
a prine. axr6as Firetcuen & Mass. Cust, Country 1 i, 
Would any man stand plucking for the ace of harts, With 
one pack of cards, all days on’s life? . 
3. trans. fig. To pull, draw, or snatch something 
intangible, or something from or into a state or 
condition ; to bring (disaster, etc.) upon a person ; 
{o snatch, rescue from danger, etc. Now rare. 
1387-8 [see PLucinc vbl.sb. 1}, 3534 Tinoate Matt. xi, 
32 The kyngdome of heven suffreth violeace, and they that 
0 to it with violence pluck (1526 pull] it vntothem, 1535 
OVEROALE Azos iii. 1: Thy strength shalbe plucte from 
the, and thy palaces robbed. 1549 Caveeanieterc Evrasm. 
Par. Rom, 18 Fleashly luste pluckyng to cuyll 1563 
Wasger IVks. (S. T.S.) 11. 54 ‘Thai nocht content..euir ar 
desyrous to cik sum thing to religioun, to change, or to pluk 
fra it. 1§70 Butincsrey Euclid 1. def. vii. a You must 
conceiue them in mynde, plucking them by imagination 
from all matter. s607 Suaks. Cor. 1, iii. 8 en yet hee 
was but tender-bodied ..; when youth with comelinesse 
pluck'd all gaze his way. 1673 Ess. Educ. Gentlewort. 27 
One Athaliah, married to Joram, plucks ruine upon the 
House of Jehosaphat. 1719 Younc Busiris v. i, I leave a 
mark behind, Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar 
time. a Tennyson Two Voices 118 ‘Hard task, to 
pluck resolve’, I cried, ‘ From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride!" 1865 Dickens Aful. Hr. 
un. ix, The grim life out of which she had plucked her 
hrother. 5 
+b. With dows or some equivalent: To bring 
down, bring low; to humble, humiliate; to ‘pull 


down ’ (in strength). Ods. 
To pluck down a side: i.e, with which a person plays. 
1545 Ascuam Y'o.ropfh. (Arh.) 19 Other that nener learned 
to shote, .. wyll as husic as the best, hut suche one 
commonly plucketh doune asyde. 1555 ranroroin Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) WA. App. xiv. 131 Other men in Ingland, 
whose stoutnes must be plucked lowe. 1567 rial Lreas, 


. (1850) 42 This gere 1 puppese will plucke downe your fleshe, 
"f 


Daus tr. Sleidane’s Commnt. 295 They plucke vp the | 


drawe bridge immediatlye. 1561 T. Hoay tr. Castigitone's 
Courtyer 1. (1577) Q ij b, When shee came to the ryuer.. 
she fayned to plucke on hir shoe. @159t H. Ssutu Sern 
(1637) 3 Sampson pluckt the house on his own head. 1594 
Kyo SA rag. 1. v. x (Wks. 1g01, 31), What out-cries 
a me from my naked bed. 1621 Bipte Fokn x. 29 
No man is able to pluck them out of my Fathers hand. 
1698 Faver Ace. £. India § P. 176 He plucked off his own 
Coat,. and gaveithim. a1713 Ettwoop Autoblog, (1714) 
237 Then pressing..to the place where Morgan stood, he 
ied him from thence. ng? Tennyson Harold v. ii, 

luck the dead woman off the dead man, Malet! 

b, With dows : To ‘pull down’ or demolish 
(a ag aad arch. 

3831 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. |v. 158 ¥f a man plucke 
downe hys howse & sellyth yt. ssgx Roaixson tr. Brore's 
Utop. 1. (1895) 52 They plucke downe townes; and leaue 
nothing. Stondynge. @ 166s Futtea Worthics, Surrey 78 
Otherwise (being now plucked down) the form and fashion 
thereof [Palace of Richmond) had for the future been for- 
gotten, 1847 Tennyson Princ, vy. 395 A rampant heres 
. which might well deserve That we this night should pluc 
your palace down, 1878 Simrsow Sch. Shaks. 1.8 He... 
Ordered the church of Notre Dame of Boulogne to be 
plucked down, and a mount erected in its place. 

¢. To pull or tear aseender, in pieces, etc. Now 
rare or Obs. 


1526 TISDALE Acts xxiii, x0 Lest Paul shuld have bene 
pluckte asondre off them. 1590 Patsca. 661/r, 1 prayed 
» bu 


you to stretche it out a lytelf, but at to plucke it in peces. 
1599 Haxcuvr Voy. 1. 213 At Feluchia the marchants 
plucke their boats in pieces. 1674 Ray Collect. Werds, 


Wotes Husb. 132 Take a Rook and plucking it limbe from 
limbe, cast the several limbes about your field. 

d. absol. or tntr. To draw or drag; to snatch 
or take by force, to steal; to draw cards from the 
pack (0s.). (Cf. Pick v.1 9b.) 

3340-70 Alex. & Dina, 296 Ne sete solow on 
Sowe none erbe, In ony place of be plow to plokke wib 
oxen. 1494 Fasyan CArox. vi. cxcvii, 204 Eueryche of 
theym was constrayned 10 plucke & stele from other. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reform. xvi 3 And cuerie man dois pluke and 


feld ne 


1611 Beato. & Fu. Afata's Trag. 1. i, She will pluck dowa 
aside, 1628 Laup Diary 30 Sept., ‘Tuesday, Septemb, ult., 
I was sore plucked with this sickness. ¢167a Woon Lye 
g Apr. an. 1659 (O. H.S.) I. 277 A tertian ague.. pluck’d 
downe his body much. 


4. To give a pull at; to pull abruptly or with a 
jerk ; to twitch; to sound (the strings of a musical 
instrument) by doing this, totwang. Also, to pull 
(a person or animal) éy some part of the body or 


dress, 

To pluck the Proctor's gown, the means formerly used 
{and understood to he still usable) to challenge the granting 
of a degree to a person, notwithstanding his having passed 
the requisite examinations. See J. Wells Ozford Degree 
Ceremony (1908) §, 9-10; also ZV. & QO. gth scr. VI. 74. 

14.. Erasmus in Horstm. Altengh Leg. (1878) 20a 
(Bedf. MS.) [Passion] xxvi4 was plukkyng his flesshe 
withe fullers combes, a14qso Ant. de da Tour (1868) 23 
They..plucked eche other bi the here of the hede, 1577 
B. Goose fleresback's t/usd. it. (1586) 154 h, To make them 
feerce and curst, you must plucke them by the eares. 160g 
Suaxs. Lear it. vii. 36 By the kinde Gods, 'tis most ignohly 
done To plucke me by the Beard, 1653 H. Cocan tr 
Pinto's Trav. xxiii. &§ Some of his friends pluckt him two 
or three times by the surplis for to make him give over. 
1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 184 Children..pluck'd his gown. 
1879 STaineR Music of Bible 52 Strings which, whea the 
keys were pressed down, were plucked by quills. 1879 F. 
Taytor in Grove Dict. Afus. V1. 7/1 Inthe so-called Musical 
Box. .a series of metal tongues are plucked by pins or studs 
fixed in a revolving barrel. 

1846 [see sense 7} 1853 'C. Bene’ Verdant Greens. xi. 
note, Vhe proctor then walks once up and down the room, so 
that any person who objects to the neice being granted 
may signify the same by pulling or ‘ pluc ing’ the proctor’s 
robes. 1900 T. Fowrer in .V.4 QO. oth Ser, VI. 74, I believe 
. that I was the last proctor who was the subject of this 
ceremony. ae} my procuratorial year [1862-3] .. the 
: pene r’,asmal 
the back of the proctor’s gown (not ‘the proctor's sleeve ’..) 
was duly plucked on each successive degree day, the college 
dean..informing me in a whisper to which candidate he 
objected. ; 

b. tatr. To pull sharply or forcibly, to tug (a 
something). Also, to make asudden movement in 


order to lay hold of something ; to snatch aé. 
¢1410 Hoccteve Afother of God 20 Pat with his handes 
tweye, And his might, plukke wole at the balance, 148s 
Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 15 He [the bear] wrastled and 
plucked so harde and so sore that he gate out his heed. 
1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. FV, 1. i. 208 Plucking to vnfixe an 
Enemie, Hee doth vafasten so, and shake a friend. ¢ oe 
Wooo Lie 14 May an. 1657 (O.H.S.) 1. arg However 
plucked at them [bell-ropes] often with some of his fellow- 
colleagues for recreation sake, 1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 
366 But when the children pluck’d at him to go, He langh‘d, 
and yielded readily to their wish. x 
c. trans. To disentangle and straighten (wool) 


by means of a PLUCKER. 

3695 J. Epwarns Perfect. Script, 258 Those who deal 
about a or Ps the wool. — . 

5. To pull off the feathers, hair, fruit, etc. from; 
to strip or make bare; og to strip (a bird) of 
feathers by pulling them off. 

A crow lo pluck: see Crow 36.1 3b. 

1377 Lanct. P, PZB. x11. 249 So is possessioun payne.. 
To alle hem pat it holdeth, til her taille he plukked. ¢ 1440 
Pronip. Parv. 405/2 Plukkya pa excatheriso. a 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 70 That ye plucke no browes, nother 
temples, nor forhed. 1§60 Biate pees Ps. Ixxix. [lxxx.] 
12 All thei, whiche passe by the waie, haue plucked her. 
3598 Suaxs. Merry IV. v. i. 26 Since 1 pluckt Geese, plaide 
Trewant, and ie Top. 169a R. L'Estrance Fades vii. 6 
If you dispute [the matter]..we must ¢’en Pluck o Crow 
about it. 184: H. Ainswoatu Old $¢. Paul's 11. 300 He 


piece of folded silk which is attached to | 


———— = Se ee 


PLUCKAGE. 


had just..commenced plucking one of the geese. 1860 Reaor 
Cloister & #. lv, ‘These monks would pluck Lucifer of his 
wing feathers. 1890 [see PLuckep AA/. a. a). 

6. fig. To rob; to plunder; to swindle, fleece. 

To pluck a Pigeers see Piczon sd, 3 b. 

cx4q00 Kon, Rose 5989 He shal, ina fewe stoundes, Lese 
alle his markes & ‘his’ poundes..Our maydens shal eck 
plukke him so. 1869 Reg. Privy Council Scot. W. 70 To 
pik and use piracie upoun the trew marchandis, 1604 

ekKEa Honest Wh, Wks, 1873 YI. 169, 1 did pluck those 
Ganders, did roh them. 805 a Pe Mag. XXV1. 55 
Her amiable companion. .instead of helping to pluck her 
grace, never played for a guinea in the course of her life. 
18:6 /éid, XLVI. a18.A noble Duke or Lord, would have 
as little scruple in plucking a pigcon as their inferiors. 1843 
Le Fevae Live Trav. Pays. 111. 1, x. 210 To allow a fair 
profit to the proprietor without plucking the traveller. 

7. To reject (a candidate) as not reaching the 
required standard in his examination ; usually pass. 
To be plucked, to fail to pass in an examination. 
(Originally in the universities, whence generally.) 

Vhe origin of this is doubtful; originally a candidate might 
be plucked or refused his degree on other grounds than an 
unsatisfactory examination. See quot. 1846, and the note 
under sense 4. 

1713 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 1V. 17a. Dr. Lancaster, 
when Batchelor of Arts, was pluck'd for his Declamation. 
agar Amnerst Terra Fil, No. 50 (1754) 273 Mr. Scurlock, 
A.B. fellow of Jesus-college, and a member of the constitu- 
tion-club was pluck’d, (i.e. disgraced, and forbid to proceed 
in performing his exercise) for mentioning the word king in 
his declamation. 177a Nucent tr. fist. Fr. Geruad 1. 538 
Notwithstanding his having been plucked three times in the 
examination for the subdiaconate. 1820 Gentil. Afag. XC. 
1. 32/2 To expend vast sums in the education of sons, who 
when they a for degrees, are p/ucked (as failure upou 
Examination is denominated). 1846 McCutiocu Ace Brit. 
Enipive (1854) 11. 338 Those who fail in showing such an 
amount of proficiency as, in the opiaion of the examiners, 
entitles them to their degree, are said, in the language of the 
place, to be ‘plucked’; a phrase which originates in an 
ancient custom hy which any one, who objected to a degree 
about to be conferred in congregation, notified his dissent 
by plucking the sleeve of the proctor’s gown. 1886 Stupas 
Lect. Afed. & Mod. Hist. xvii. 386, | have never plucked 
a candidate .. without giving him every opportunity of 
setting himself right. 1894 Sata Loudon up fo Date ii. 31 
If you had to pass an examination for the post..you would 
in all prohahility be plucked. 

8. Pluck up. (See also 2.) a. 7o pluch up 
(one’s) heart, spirils, courage, etc. to summon up 
courage, take courage, rouse one’s spirits, cheer up. 

33.. Sir Bewes (A.) 632 Po his bodi be-gan to smerte, He 
gan plokken vp is hertte. 13.. Seuya Sag. (W.) 2925 
Pluk up thicher. 16a Pitkinctox A.xpos. Addyas Pref. 9 
Let us therefore pluck vp stomackes, and pray with 5S. 
Augustine. 1596 Suaxs. Jas. Shr. iv. iii, 38 Plucke vp 
thy spirits, looke cheerfully vpon me. | 1719 Dr For Crusoe 
(1840) I. xii. 210 Plucking up my spirits as well as 1 could. 
1775 SueRwan Ducana ui, 1'll pluck up resolution. 1867 
Freeman Nore. Cong. 1. v. 376 thelred scems now to 
have plucked up a little heart. 1869 Tro.uore f/e Aaew 
Iv, She could not pluck up courage to speak a word in Italian. 

b. To pull up; to ea (something) out of the 
ground or place in which it is planted or set; lo 
uproot, eradicate; to raze, demolish. Also /y. 
Now rare or arch. 

1484 Caxton Fables of cE sop \. xx, [The swallow said] 
Come with ime ye al & lete vs plucke vp al this [flax]. 1490 
— Encydos iv. 18 To arache or plucke vp a gretter trec. 
1535 Coveroare Zecé. iii. 1 There is a tyme to plant, and 
atyme to plucke vp the thinge, y! is planted. 1568 Gaarton 
Chron. ib. 158 All fortresses and defences by them there 
made, were plucked vp and destroyed. 1596 DacevspLe tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. w. 205 Wato the tyme quhen haresie 
pluked vpe al moaumentes of pietie in Scotland. 1680 Mew 
ci a Prov, Papers (1867) 1. 391 Whosoever shall 
willfully pluck up, remove or deface any Landmark or 
bound Seureene propertie and propertic. 17§9 tr. Duhanel's 
Husb, 1. i. (1762) 110 He plucked up..some of the most 
thriving plants. 1844 Mus. Browninc Lady Geraldine's 


| Courtship \xxiv, 1 plucked up her social fictions. 


c. intr. or absol. To recover strength or vigour ; 

to ‘pick up’ (Pick v.! 20h). rare. (Cf. 3b.) 

1841 H. Atnswortu O/d St. Paul's U1. 305 Her better 
health .. Heaven be praised! she has plucked up a little 
since we came here. Bt 

9. In phrasal combinations: + Pluok at the 
crow (S¢, craw): name of an old sport, in which 
a person appears to have been pulled about by the 
rest; ¢ pluck-buffet, app. a competition between 
archers, in which he who missed or failed ‘caught’ 
a buffet from his competitor; tpluck-crow a., 
got by plucking a crow; t pluck-penny, name 
of some paver game. . apa. 

1563 Winger Wes. (S.T.S.) I. 82 Gif thai .. imagin 
thame to rug of his clathis, as thai war playn with him,— 
*pluk at the craw. 1§70 Safir. Poems Reform, xxii. 58, 
I traist in God that anis sall cum the day, Pluk at the Craw 
quhen barnis sall with yis bird. ¢1510 Gest Robyn Hode 
vm, 27 And they shote *plucke-buffet, As they went hy the 
way And many a buffet owr kinge wan of Robin Hode that 
day. 1593 G. Haavey Pierce's Super. Wks, (Grosart) II. 
18 Shrew Prose, thy *pluckcrow implements addresse, A 
pay the hangman pen his double fee. 1643 (Hevun] Téeezes, 
Theeves a He that is once so skilled in the Art of gaming, 
asto play at * Pluck-penny, will quickly come to Sweep-stake. 
Pluwokable. nonce-wd. ff. PLuck v. + Penal 
Capable of belng plucked. Hence Pluckability. 

wh: Tate's Me < II 1. § The guilelessness of the dove, 
the pluckability ¢ pigeon. 

Pluckage (plokédg). nonce-wd. [f, PLUCK 


ACE.] The action or process of lucking. 
+ -ACE.] e action or p Pine. 


PLUCKED. 


3835 Becxroap Kecoll. vi. 63 He. «plucked off his beard by 
handfuls...The details of this frantic pluckage are to be 
found in a letter. 

Plucked (plokt), a. collog. [f. Puuck sd.) + 
-ED%.] Having pluck or courage; usually in 
comb., as good-plucked, rare-plucked, well-plucked; 


so bad-plucked, deficicnt in courage. 

1848 THackeray Van. Fair xxxvii, What a good plucked 
one that boy of mine is! 1857 Hucues om Brown 1. vii, 
The bad plucked ones thinking that after all it isn't worth 
while to keep it up. 1873 Routledge’s Yng. Gentl, Mag. Feb. 
a3if2 © You see I'ma plucked’un |, he said. 


HHard-plucked, hard-hearted, wanting in 


tenderness. 
3857 Kincstey Twe Y. Ago iv, A very sensible man,.. 
but a terrible hard-plucked one. 


Plucked (plokt), pf7. a. 
In varions senses of the verb. 

1. Picked off; pulled sharply, twitched, etc. 

1ggz Hutort, Plucked in sunder, distractus. 1799 
G. Ssitu Ladoratory 1. 197 Fine short plucked cotton. 
1821 Byron Sarvdan. 1.ii. 605 So let me fall like the pluck’d 
rose! 188: Broannouse Was. Acoustics 197 The tone of 
plucked cat-gut strings. .is..much less tinkling than that of 
metal strings. ‘ 

2. Denuded of feathers or hair. 

1508 Dunsar Tua Mariit Wemen 382, 1 thoght my self 
a _papingay, & him a plukit herle. 1886 W. J. ‘Tucker 
E. Europe 44 (She) sold live geese, and plucked geese on 
the market here. 1890 Cent. Dict. ee a., having 
the long stiff hairs removed : said of the pelt of a fur-seal. 

3. Rejected in a university or other examination. 

182: 
red eatenuate the fiercest are the Plucked. 31853 ‘C. 
BrevE’ Verdant Green. ii, ‘T have been examined‘, ob- 
served Mr. Pucker, with the air ofa plucked man. 

llence Plu‘ckedness. 

3867 Gd. Words 657/2 The abject nakedness—more than 
nakedness—pluckedness of his body. 

Pluckee (plvki:). nonce-wd. [f. Puuck vu. + 
*EE!,] One who or that which is plucked. 

1831 Blackw, Mag. XXX. 339 ‘It might be sale to pluck 
it up.’ Safeto whom? To the plucker or the pluckee? 

Plucker (plokaz). [f. Puuck v. + -ER 1.) 

1. One who plucks, in various senses: see the 
verb, Often with adverb, as pucker away, down, 
up. Also t p/ucker-al, one who pulls sharply at, or 
Cfig.) carps at, or attacks, another (quot. 1463). 

¢1450 Oseney Reg. (E.E.T.S.) 15 Of this owre confirmacion 
agayne-sayers an luckers u-waye. 1463 G. Asuay 
Prisoner's Refi. 193 Yet thow be ryght welthy for the seson, 
Many pluckers-at thow mayst haue. 1495 Acé 11 Hen. 
Vil,e«s The plukkers uppe and takers awey of the seid 
weares and engynes. 1593 Suaks. 3 //en. Vi, 11. iti. 37 
Thou setter vp, and plucker downe of Kings. 1707 Morti- 
mer f/usd. (1721) b. 154 At which time let the Pluckers be 
nimble, and tye it up in handfuls. she RicwAanson 
Clarissa (1811) VIL. xevii. 416 Thorns.. pricking the fingers 
of the too-hasty plucker. 3832 [see Piucker]. 1902 N. 
Munao in Blackw. Mag. Nov. pio/t Tales of Fingal the 
brave and Ossian the plucker of harps. 5 

2. A machine for disentangling and straightening 
long wool to render it fit for combing: see quots. 

1835 Ure Philos. sheet t44 After drying, the wool is 
removed to a machine called the plucker. 1844 G. Dopp 
Textile Manuf. iv. 125 When the wool is dried, it is passed 
through a machine called a ‘ plucker’, consisting of a pair 
of spiked rollers fed by an endless apron. 

Plickerian (pliikiriin), 2. A/aih. [f. proper 
name Picker (see below) + -1AN.] Applied to 
ccrlain equations or formulz expressing the rela- 
tions between the order and class of a curve and the 
number of its singularities, investigated by the 
German mathematician Julius Pliicker (1801-1868). 
Phickerian characteristic, one of the quantities 
occurring in such equations, denoting some charac- 
teristic of the curve. 

Pluckily (plo kili), adv. collog. [f. Puucky + 
-Ly 2.) Inaplacky manner ; bravely, courageously. 

1858 Taottore Dr. Thorne xxix, ‘No’, said Frank, 
pluckily, as he put his horse into a faster trot, 'I won't 
mortgage that’. 1859 SmiLes Se, 20 He did not., 
retire dejected, . -but pluckily set himself to work. 

Plu‘ckiness. [f. as prec. + -nxss.] The 
quality of being plucky; pluck. 

1864 in WesstER citing THackenav. 1867 Mas. Witney 
L. Goldthwaite vi, Her quaint, queer expression, in which 
curiosity, pluckiness, and a foretaste of amusement mingled. 

Plucking (plain), v4/. sé. [-1nc 1. 

1, The action of the verb PLUCK, in various senses. 

1387-8 T. Usx Zest. Love us. xiv. (Skeat) 1. 78 By my 
Plucioge was she to foryevenesse enclyned. c 1440 Proms. 

arv. 405/2 Plukkynge, or pullsngs of fowlys. 1560 Daus 
tr, Sleidane’s Comtm, 52 The plucking downe of Images, 
hatb procured vs uo smale displeasure. 1837 Mas. Suer- 
woop H, Milner m. xv, The cant phrase of plucking in our 
universities, 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org, v. 239 Let 
the pass-examination, with its attendant pluckings. .cease. 

attrib. @1s48 Hart Chron., Hen. VII 59 b, Every man 

.. hauing either lande or substaunce, was called to this 
pluckyng bancket. 3 4 r 

2. concer. Something plucked, in various senses. 
(Cf. Prcxine w0/, sb.) 3 b.) 

, 1648-60 Hexuam, Het Plucksel van lijnwaet, tbe Pluck. 
ings, or loose Threads of linnen. 1823 J. Bapcock Dov. 
Antusent. 55 Mangel wurzel, would, if permitted to run up, 

. afford a good plucking of pours vegetables twice a week. 
3838 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Plucking, the quantity of worsted 
plucked from the end of the sliffer, or sliver, and folded over 


[f PLuox v. + -ED!.] 


Blackw. Mag. XX1. 895 Of the three classes of | 


1012 


the fingers whilst turning the spinning wheel. 1901 Scots- 
mang Apr. 4/4 1f 1 were a planter in Assam... | would 
never rest till the pluckings of my gardea became the staple 
drink of the native artisan. 

Plucking, f//.a. [-1NG2.] That plucks: see 
the verb PLuck. 

2898 IVestit. Gaz. 7 Sept. re ein reach of a plucking 
hand are the 250 varieties of heather that star the sides of 
Table Mountain. 

Pluckless (plz klés), 2. [f Puck 56.1 7 + 
-LESS.] Without pluek; devoid of courage or 
spirit. Hence Plu’cklessness. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 217 You should let those pluckless 
Tories know the truth. 1824 /éfd. XV. 92, I do care for the 
intense plucklessness of our party. 1832 /d/d, XXXL, 142/2 
The fear may be great—and it is so among the pluckless— 
but the danger is small. 


Plucky (ploki), 2. collog. [& Puuck si.¥ 7 +-y.] 
1. Characterized by pluck; showing determina- 
tion to fight or struggle ; brave, courageous, daring. 
(2826 Disragu Viv. Grey u. xv, He can still follow a fox, 


with as pluck a heart, und with as stout a voice, us any | 


squire in Christendom.] 
Smugegler's Leap, VE you're ‘ plucky ', and not over-subject 
tofright 1857 Hucues Form Brow. v, The * bravos’ of 
the School-house attest the pluckiest charge of all that hard 
foughtday, 1883 Lo. R. Gowran A/y Resin. 1. vii. 135, 1do 
not think any account of this plucky .. adventure has 
appeared elsewhere. 1889‘ J.S. Wintea’ Jérs. Bod (1891) 
286 You are the pluckiest little woman I ever knew, 

b. Phoiogr. Of a print or negative: Bold, 
decided, bright, clear. 

1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1v. 352/2 It 
works exceedingly well, and uuiformly brings out brilliant 
and plucky images. 1894 rit. Yrul. Photogr. XLI. 7 
Negatives..strong and plucky in their contrasts. 3 

2. Geol. ‘ Disposed to break away in large irre- 
gular conchoidal chips’, [f. Puuck v. 1b. 

1895 in Faenk's Stand. Dict. 

Plud. Os. exc. dial. Forms: 4 plodde, 4-6 
pludde, 5 (-9 déa/.) plud, (5 plutte, 9 dial. plut). 
[Origin obscure: cf. Ir., Gael. A/od a pool, standing 
water; also PuDDLE sé.) A pool, puddle. 

_ 4297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 11077 In a foul plodde [. ». pludde] 
in be stret supbe me him slong. ¢1400 Laud Yroy Bk. 
10610 To se the syght hit was delful, How cuery plud of 
blod stode ful. 1482 AZonk of Evesham (Arb.) 77 Now yn 


| a stynkyng ponde, and now fowle ouerkeuryde yn fenne 


a a UtEttttEEEEEEEEE EET 


and plutte. 1527 Srevisa's Higden Dyalogue 1 This reason 
is worthy to be plunged ina pludde. 1781 J. Hutton Jour 
to Caves (ed. 2) iow, Plud,a puddle, 1873 Wittiams & 
Jones £. Somerset Gloss., Plud, the swamp surface of a wet 
ploughed field. 187. 
Piuts, temporary pools of water. 

Plue, obs. Sc. form of PLovcH. 

Pluff (plof), 5d. (a., tt.) Se. [Echoic. So 
LG. pluf, Dn. lof inter}. ; LG. pluffer, Du. ploffen, 
WFris, p/ofien to puff, explode.] 

1. A strong puff or explosive emission of air, gas 
or smoke (as in the firing of gunpowder), or of dust ; 
hence, co//og, a shot of a musket or fowling-piece. 

1663 W. Suaep in Lauderdale Papers (Camden) 1. 131 
But this, amongst other great shott, may turn to bea ata 
3822 GaLt Steam-boat iv. 78 He went out of the world 
like a pe of powther. 1828 J. Witson in Blackw,. Mag. 
XXERI. 494 He calls..on old Ponto, and will take a pluff 
at the partridges. ay Crockett Men of Moss-Hags xlvii, 
We could see the soldiers running their horses and firing 
off white pluffs of powder. 

2. A powder-puff. Ods. or dial, 

1816 Scott Hee xxxvi, A veshell that rins ashore wi’ 
us flees asunder like the powther when I shake the pluff, 
and it’s as ill to gather ony o’t again. 

B. adj. Puffed up, swollen. In qnot. jig. 

1973 Answ. to Seasonable Dise. 11 All of you look'd as 

plu 


e and big upon the Layty, as starch it self could 
make you. 


C, as iat. or adv. With a pluff; puff! collog. 

1860 Russet, Diary fndia 1. xvi. 253 As 1 spoke, plaff 
came a spirt of smoke with red tongue in it. 

Pluff (plof), vw. Se. and dial. [f. as prec.] 

1. trans. To blow out (smoke or breath) with 
explosive action, to pnff. Also zz/r. to discharge 
a gun, shoot. 

1629 Z. Bovp Bats of Gilead 84 These that spend the 
tyme with pluffing of reeke, which should be 
ployed. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 249 He .. went pluffing 
disconsolately among the hiils, 

2. tnir, To swell up, become puffed up. 

1885 Suagtann Ways Devon. Village vii. 110 Hasn’t it 
(the pudding] pluffed (risen) up beantifally? 

Hence Plu‘fiing v/. sé. and pf/. a.; also Plu‘ffer, 
a shooter, gunner (co//og.). 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 278 Is that the 
pluffer at partridge-pouts wha had nearly been the death of 
poor Ponto? 1852 /éid. LX XII. 220 If in Central Africa, 
you would ag they were practising in a menagerie, 
and you conclude that there must be prime pluffing ia 
Polito's, 1853 Mas. Cartyie Lett. (1883) 1). 227 She. 
slept a fine natural ‘ pluffing’ sleep till oae in the morning. 


Plufty (plofi), @ dia’, [f. Purr sd. + -¥.] 
Having a puffed-up appearance; puffy, fleshy. Of 
birds, hair, etc.: Fluffy, downy. 

1828 Hoe in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 489 A big, dun-faced, 
pluffy body. 1849 Ars. Smitn Fottleton Leg. x. 84 A light 
pluffy moustache. 2853 G. H. Kincstey Sport & Trav. 
(1g00) 46g We shall have nothing rising before us but barren 
pairs and pluffy cheepers [/.¢. young partridges]. 386r 
Lever One of Phen xiv. 104 good-looking fellow—a 
thought too pluffy, perhaps. 


1842 Barnam /ugol. Leg. Ser. ue | 


Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bh, | 


better em. | 


PLUG. 


Plug (pleg), 5d. f{app. a. MDu. and early 
mod.Du. f/ugge a plug, bung, stopper, Du. plug; 
so MLG., LG. plugye, pliigge, LG. phig, also 
Swed. slugg, pligg, Da. plog. Other types appear 
in MLG., LG. plock, pluck, MIG. pfloc, pflocke, 
Ger. pflock; andin NFris, p/aak, Da. piok. Further 
history unknown. (Ir., Gael. p/ue is from Eng.)] 

1. A piece of wood or other solid or firm material, 
driven into or used to stop up a hole or aperture 
which it tightly fits, to filla gap, or act as a wedge ; 
also évansf. a natural or morbid concretion having 
a similar action. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram, ti. 1o A Hause-plug 
at Sea, 1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Een Plugge,a Plugge, 
ora wooden Pegg. 1660 Bovie Mew Exp. Phys. Mech. 
To Ld. Dungarvan, Wks. I. 9 Shutting the valve with 
the plug,..he is to draw down the sucker to the bottom 
of the cylinder. 3669 — Conta. New Exf. 1. (1682) 161 On 
which was put a Wooden Plug markt with Ink. 170g J. 
Tavioa Journ. Edinborough (1903) 62 The Canopy 1s not 
supported by a Pillar, but by..a Pinn or Plugg plac’t 
exactly in the Center. 1706 Purvis, /'¢ug,a great wooden 
Peg, to stop the Bottom of a Cistern or ask 8790 J. C. 
Suyru in Sfed. Commun. 11. 483 The plug or stopper of the 
Canula wastakenout, r82zg J. Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 

64 The aperture being supplied with a plug of the required 
fat some clay is put into the cylinder, and the piston 
forced down, by turning the screw, which causes the cla’ 
to protrude throngh the aperture in the shape required. 
1845 Buno Dis. Liver 143 A string of small abscesses had 
formed along them, sepurated here and there by a ping of 
lymph. 1862 Wystrr Soc. Bees 194 Instantly he drops .. 
a plug of molten solder, which hermetically seals it, 1865 
TyLoa Early Hist. Man. i. 1 Wooden plugs as big as table 
spoons put through slits in the under lip. 3899 4 M@butt's 
Syst. Med. VIM. 555, Small plugs of horny epidermis can be 
picked out, leaving pits behind, ae 

2. sfec. in various technical applications ; as 

a. A small block of boxwood let into an engraved wood- 
block to replace a damaged part of the surface. b. Die- 
sinking. A soft steel cylinder on the end of which an 
impression is taken froma punch to form adie. Cc. A 
tapering block of wood driven into a wall between the stones 
or bricks so as to bear a nail. dd. Mdning. The iron 
wedge or punch which is driven between two other wedges, 
called feathers (FEATHER 5d. 16), to split rock, coal, stone, 
ete. @. In railways, A wedge-pin driven between a rail 
andits chair. f. Dentistry. The filling of a hollow tooth. 
g. The part of a tap or stop-cock which passes transversely 
through the pipe and cuts off the water or permits it to flow. 
h. A cylindrical piece of wood used in firing a line froma 
gun in life-saving operations. ti The plunger of a pump. 

1766 Croxra, etc. Dict. Arts, etc. s. v. Water, At the 
end of which [levers] are jointed four rods with their 
forcing plugs working into four cast iron cylinders. 1836 
Branpe Cher, (ed. 4) 172 The piston having reached the 
bottom of the cylinder, the plug of the cock .. shifts its 
position, and..the steam enters as before.., and passes in 
the direction of the arrows to the bottom cylinder, so as to 
elevate the piston, 1839 Cuatro IVood Engrav. 645 nole, 
The ‘plug’ which they (Albert Direr and his contenipo- 
raries] inserted was usually square, and not circular as at 
present 841 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frat. LV. 30/2 A long 
coil of rope, 2 inch diameter, with a 0 eae of wood or 
plug..fastened to it. This plug is intended to be put in the 
mouth of the gun. /did..125/1 The carronade was fired from 
off the pier, which carried the plug beyond the breakers. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Plug and Feather, or 
Key and Feather,a vuame given to a method of dividing 
hard stones by means of a long tapering wedge called the 
key, and wedge-shaped pieces of iron called feathers. 1860 
Bartietrt Dict. Amer., Plug, applied by dentists to a 
filling of gold or other material inserted in a tooth. 1875 
Une Dict. Arts (ed. 7) V1.3: This punch becomes an “1- 
exhaustible parent of dies, without furtber reference to the 
original matrix; for now by impressing upon it plugs of soft 
steel..we procure impressions from it to any amount. 3875 
Knicut Dret. Aleck. 1749{2 An instrument for condensing the 
filling or plugin a tooth by a rapid succession of strokes. 
1881 Younc Av. Alan his Own Mechanic § 1275 The pore 
manner of making or cutting a plug to drive between bricks, 
1893-4 Northumbld. Gloss. .v., The plug and featber was 
introduced into coal mining by Mr. G. C. Greenwell in 
1869. It had been from early times used in lead mining. 

j. Zool. = PISTON 3. f 

1854 Woooward Mollusca it. 249 The large central im- 
iene is produced hy the muscle of the plug (the equiva- 
lent of the byssal muscle in Pinna and Modiola). 3 

8. The cock upon a pnblic water-pipe to which 
a hose *s attached to obtain watcr for a fire-engine 
and other purposes ; a fire-plng. 

3727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Building, One, Leather 
Pipe and Socket of the same Size as the Plug or Fire-Cock, 
to the intent the Socket might be put into the Pipe, to con- 
vey the Water clean into the Engine. 1822 H. & i Smith 
Rey. Addr., T. Drury Lane, Before the plug was found, 
1833 Act 3 § 4 Will. 1V, c. 46 §97 The said commissioners 
may provide one or more fire engines and fire cocks or plugs. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., This pipe is clased by a cap or 
plug, which is removed .. when the hose is to be attached. 

4. a. Tobacco pressed into a flat oblong cake or 
stick. b. A piece of cake or twist tobacco cut 


off for chewing, etc. 


~ 3928 Swirr Past. Dial. vi, The dean threw me this tobacco 


plug: A lorker ha'p'orth never did I see, 84x Carun 4. 
Amer, Ind. li. xiii. 66 Offering him a few plugs of tobacco. 
1844 Dickens Afart. Chuz. xxi, Cutting a quid or plug from 
his cake of tobacco. 1898 Al/butt's Syst. Med. V. 853 The 
tobacco being generally twist or plug. 

5. A blow of the fist; a punch, a knock. ae 

1798 Pirr in Ld. Rosebery Life (1891), 208 The bill is 
to be read a second time tomorrow, and, in spite of Bey 
Plugs from Sir W. Pulteney, will certainly (7898 M. 
Davitt Life & Progr. Austratia xxxv. 192 If he hits aman 
in fighting That is what he calls a ‘plug % 


PLUG. 


6. Applied toa horse: with varions connotations. 
U.S. and Colonial slang, 


Explained in American Dicts. as 'a horse past his prime’, 
‘an old horse worn down by hard work’; a New Zealander 
knows it as a horse which is ‘a good sort *; an Australian 
authority, as applied toa horse of 15 hands or 15:1, of a good 
steady ambling character, working well but not fast. 

1872 ‘Maak Twain’ fnnoc. Aér. xxvii. 208 We bought 
two sorry-looking Mexican ‘plugs’. 1885 Hoanapay 2 Yrs. 
in Fuugle xxiv. 284 The horses were large aad rather raw- 
boned Australian ' plugs’, well qualified for the work they 
hadtodo. 1888 Brooklyn Daily Eagle 22 Apr. (Farmer 
Amer), In the first race a ping, named Cator was the 
favorite, but another plug named Battledore won, 


7. Short for plug-hat: see g. U.S. slang. 

1864 Wenstea, Plug,..a gentleman's silk hat; so called 
from its cylindrical form. (Coélog. and fow) 1891 E, Kinc- 
LAKE Australian at J1,6 The reign of the ‘stove pipe ’, or 
asthe Americans have it, ‘ the plug’, is as secure in Australia 
asanywhere, 1891 Kirtinc City Dreadf. Nt. 9 He steps 
into the brougham and puts on—a top hat, a shiny black 


plug". 

8. A draught of beer. s/ang. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vit. 184 Come, Sir, another 
plug of malt. 

9. attrib. and Coméd,, as plug-bat, -bolt, -budlet, 


finisher (sense 2), -enachine, -point, -pony (sense 


6), -shot; plug-like adj.; plug-arbor, an arbor or 
mandril in a lathe on which a drill chuck is 
mounted (Knight Dict. Mech. Suppl. 1884); plug- 
basin, a wash-hand basin having a pltg-hole for 
letting the water out; + plug-basket (#rewing), 
?the depression at the bottom of the mash-tun 
into which the plug drops; plug-bayonet, the 
original form of bayonet, which was fixed in the 
muzzle of the gun; plug-board (£¢ectr.), a 
switch-board in which the connexions are made 
by inserting plugs (Cet. Dict, 1890); plug-box 
(Mining), a wooden pipe to carry off water 
while putting the watertight casing 1o a shaft; 
plug-centre-bit : sce quot.; plug-cock, (a) atap 
having a perforated plug through which the liquid 
flows when tnmed on; (4) see qnot.; plug- 
draining, a system of draining hcavy clay land, 
in which plugs or blocks of wood are placed at the 
bottom of the cutting to keep the channel open, 
and are withdrawn after the cutting has been filled 
up; plug-drawer, one who took part in the p/sg- 
riots, q. ¥.; plug-frame, a contrivance attached to 
the beam of a steam-engine, for opening and closing 
the valves of the cylinder; plug-hat (UZ. S. s/ang), 
a silk, ‘top’, or ‘chimney-pot’ hat [some say, be- 
cause the head fits in it like a plug]; hence plug- 
hatted a.; plug-hole, an aperture fitted with 
a plug by which it can be closed; plug-joggle 
(Masonry), a joggle of the character of a plug; 
Plugman: sce quots.; plug-riots, a name given 
to certain riotous proceedings ¢ 1842, when cotton 
mills in Lancashire were stopped from working by 
the removal or ‘drawing’ of a few bolts or ‘plugs’ 
in the boilers so as to prevent steam from being 
raised; plug-rod, (a) sce quot. 1858; (6) = 
plug-frame; plug-switch (Z/ectr.), a switch in 
which connexion is made by inserting a metal 
plug; plug-tap, a cylindrical tap for cutting the 
threads of female screws or of screw-plates ; plug- 
tobacco = sense 4; plug-tree = f/ug-frame ; 
plug-valve ; see quot. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew, w. (ed. 2) 267 Flour of all 
Malt, especially if it is ground very small, is apt to wash to 
the *Plug-Basket, and thereby cause a foul Wort to run off. 
1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Jrni, 1. 44/2 A hole of two inches 
diameter having been .. made in each side of the stone, and 
“plug bats..inserted. 1838 fé/d. 258/2 A form of *plug 
holt peculiarly adapted for mooring and warping up rapids. 
3883 Garsiey Coal Mining Gloss. *Piug Box, a wooden 
Water-pipe used in coffering, 1858 GarENner Granery 390 

Wobbliag’', a principle inherent in all *plug bullets after 
leaving the muzzle. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech.,"Plug-center 
Bit, a bit having a cylinder instead of a point, so as to fit 
within the hole around which a countersink or enlargement 
is to be made. 1884 /did. Suppl., “Plug Cock, a faucet 
which is simply driven into the barrel, not screwed in. 1833 
Fineycl, Brit, (ed. 7) VILL 3139/2 “Plug draining .. is ex- 
elusively confined to the draiming of tenacious clay, and 
chiefly practised on pasture land. 1888 F, Peet (¢it/e) The 
Risings of the Luddites, Chartisis, and *Plugdrawers. 1884 
Kuicur Dict. Mech. paves “Plug Fintsher,..a fine file 
for finishing the surfaces of tooth fillings. 1763 Firzcerap 
in Pail. Trans, LU. 152 The “plug frame, which is a piece 
of timber moved by the leaver through a wooden groove, by 
which the steam valve, and injection cock are opened and 
shut acai 1824 R. Stuaar sist, Steam Engine 71 \n 
the perpendicular working bem, called by Beighton [?¢ 1720] 
the plug-frame, there is a slit which is contrived so that its 
Pins work on the fore part, middle, and back part, to raise and 
depress the levers. .that move the iron axle. 1883 Philad. 
Record (VU. S.) No. 3455. 6 The *plug hat is virtually a sort 
of social guarantee for the preservation of peace and order. 
¥899 Morrow Bohkem. Paris 138 A dizty whirl of skirts, 
feathers, plug hats, and silken stockings, 1891 Kiruinc 
City Dreadf, Nt. 4 An austere, *plug-hatted redskin. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLII. 497 To prevent the steam from coming 
out at the *plug-hole.. or lid. 1823 J. Bancock Dovr. 
ES 60 A vessel, having a plug-hole at bottom. 1898 

Vestn, Gaz. 10 Sept. 2/3 While the Post Office .. provides 
and maintains the fire alarm, the County Council undertake 
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lo supply the necessary telephones and to make plug-holes 
in the alarm posts. 1792 Smeaton Edystone L. 194/2 The 
central "plug joggle, fixed in place..ready for the reception 
of the center stone of the next Course, 1875 Huxtey & 
Maatin £lem. Biol. (8877) 61 ‘The two [cells] .. subdivide 
and ultimately form a “plug-like, cellular, mass, wbich im- 
beds itself firmly in the substance of the prothallus. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Alech., * Plug-machine, a machine for making 
wooden plugs for faucet-holes of..barrels, 1852 A/ining 
Gloss. (in Northumé. Gloss.),* Plugnutan, the man in charge 
of a pit pumping engine. 1862 Suites Engineers U1. 27 
George [Stephenson]'s duty ss plugman was to watch the 
engine, to see that it kept well in work, and that the pumps 
were efficient. 1883 Gkestey Coad Mining GL, Plugman, 
an old term for engineman. 1884 Bourke Snake Dance 
Afoguis xxix, 315 Our mules and Nahi-vehina’s “plug pony 
stampeded. 1849 Cosven Sfeeckes 90 In 1842, when the 
country was disturbed by the great *plug riots, not a thread 
was disturbed from a spindle. 1888 F. Peet Risings of 
Luddites, ete. xxxix. 338 Trade in 1842, the year of the plug 
riots, was worse than ever. 1858 Simmonps Pict. Trade, 
* Plug-rod, an air-pump rod. 
Plug-rod, (Steam-engine) a. A rod attached to the working: 
beam of a condensing-cngine, for the purpose of driving the 
working-gear of the valves. Sometimes called the plug: 
tree. 6. The air-pump rod. 1878 Tivaston Growth Steam 
Engine 121 A similar pair of tappets on the opposite side of 
the plug-rod move the valves. 1901 G. Dovatas Ho, w. 
Green Shuticrs 138 He. .ground them [his words] out likea 
labouring mill, each word solid as “plug shot. 1815 J. 
Saitu Panarana Se. & Art}. 39 When it is cylindrical, it 
is calleda “plug tap. 1861 Camps ffand-turn.v.111 A plug: 
tap has the full depth of screw-thread all along its ea 
1891 Cent. Dict. sv. fap, Taps are usually made in sets 
of three..the third, called the plug-tap or finishing tap, is 
always cylindrical, with the first two or three threads 
tapering off. 1897 fVestot, Gas. 20 May 2/3 ‘The tax on.. 
*plug and smoking tobacco is to be permanently raised. 

New Cent. Rev. V. 133 Passable cigars are obtainahle, 
and the plug tobacco is bad. Bagel Ntecnotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 169 Mr. Henry Beighton, of Newcastle, ..inveated 
the part called the *plug-tree, for opening and shutting the 
valves. 1842 Penny Cycf XXII. 476/2 As the plug-tree 
moved up and down with the beam, the tappets struck the 
ends of bent levers or cranks, which raised or depressed the 
valves in proper succession. 1875 Kuicur Dct. AVech., 
eee a tapering valve, fitting into a seat like a 
‘aucet. 


Plug (plvg), v. [f. PLue sé.; or immediately a. 
early mod.Du. plugger (Plantin), f. p/ugee PLUG 
sb. So MLG. pluggen, LG. fliegen, Notw. plugga 


to plug.] 
1. trans. To stop, close tightly, or fill (a hole or 
aperture) with or as with a plug; to drive a plug 


into. Chiefly with sf. 

1630 RK. Johnson's Kingd. & Comnrw. 6 Neere unto the 
North pole men thinking to draw in their breaths, are in 
danger to have their throats pluggd up with an Isicle. 1665 
Manury Grotius’ Low C. Warres 213 Divers of their Ships 
being shot through with great Bullets, for that they could 
neither plug up the Holes or Breaches, nor free them from 
Water by their Pumps, were swallow'd up in tbe devouring 
and merciless Waves, 1776 G. Semrce Building in Water 
42 We found it advisable to plug up the Pipe. 1833 J. 
Howtann Afannf. Afetal li. 183 In some instances, the 
holes admit of being plugged with bits of metal. 1849 
Cranioce Cold Water-cure 147 Sometimes when a tooth is 
plugged, the pressure on the nerve renders it insupportable. 
1878 HoterxooK f/yg. Brain 39 When a clot of blood plugs 
up an artery. 

b. In wood-engtaving : see PLUG 5d. 2a. 
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1875 Kyicut Dict. Meck, | 


1 


1839 Cuatro Wood Engrav, 645 If a small part be badly | 


engraved, or the block has sustained an injury, the defect 


‘may be repaired by inserting a small piece of wood und re- 


' engraving it: this..is technically termed ' pinging 0 


@. To insert a wooden peg ot block into (a 
wall, etc.) to afford a hold for a nail or screw. 
188: Younc Av. Mau his Own Mechanic § 743 When 
fixed to a brick wall, the wall must be plugged to take the 
nails, /did. § 1275 Due provision having n made for 
this by ‘plugging’ the mal . 4 , 
d. To insert as a plug; to drive (something) in. 
1857 Hottano Bay Path xxiv. 281 It goes by wind .. and 
it'll plug a bullet right into a man. aie 
e. intr, with in (Electr.): To complete a circuit 
by inserting a key or plug between metal plates. 
3903 Westm, Gaz. 20 Jan. 9/2 Directly the sub-stations 
shut down, the Battery-room attendant ‘ plugsin ’ and takes 
the load for lighting purposes, for driving fans for ventilation 


purposes. 5 

2. trans. To put a bullet into, to shoot. s/ang. 

3888 ‘R, Botpaewooo ' Robbery under Armas xxxi, If that 
old horse they put you on had bobbed forward. .you'd have 
got plugged sparen, 1g00 West. Gaz. 10 Jan. 8/2, 1 got 

lugged a few yards in front of the line, and two of my 
ews ulled me back, as ] could notwalk. rgon Almsrsey's 
Mag. XXV. 340/1 UU wait itl? et within twenty yards 
of ire beggar, .. Then I'll plug ‘im!’ 

3. trans. To strike with the fist. s/ang. 

1875 P. Ponper Nirkcumdoon 86 (E. D. D.) Great uproar, 
and cries of ‘Sit doon, Matthy!' 'Plug him !* ‘Stick in, 
Matthy !’ 1891 Athenxus: 28 Nov. ae *To plug a man 
in the eye’ is a common enough piece of slang. 

4, intr. a. To ‘stick to it’, keep on persistently 
or doggedly; to plod. b. To labour with piston- 
like strokes against resistance. s/ang, 

f. ¢ 1865 (Remembered on the river at Oxford) ‘ Plug, you 
fellows, plugl* ‘ opines for all we were worth’. 1897 
Outing (U. S.) XXX. 476/1 The crews have rowed in 
wretched form, .. their Bhity to plug has enabled them to 
hang on to the leaders in bulldog fashion. 

b. 1898 G. W. Strevens With Kitchener to Khartum 

1o The steamcrs..plug-plugged their steady way up the 

ull Nile. 1898 — Zeyfé xix, 216 We are plugging past 
a twenty-foot river bank, semaphored with miles of water- 
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hoists, 1898 Cycling vi. 27 When a beginner attempts to 
cycle up-hill at anything like a fast pace, he invariably 
develops a plugging action. 

Plugged (plzgd), pp/. a. [f. Prue v. +-ep1.] 
Stopped up, closed, or filled with or as with a plug. 
Of a shell: Having a plug in place of the fuze. 

3898 Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. 184/2 A plugged shell 
of ros lb, 1884 Afi. Engtneering (ed. 3) 1. mn. 104 ‘The 
instructor will eause each man to throw both land and sea 
service plugged hand grenades. 1899 Ad/éutt's Syst. Aled. 

/ plugged vein on each side.. was peculiarly 
prominent. 

Plugger (plx-goz). [f. Prue v.+-zR}.} One 
who or that which plugs; sfec. in Dentistry, an 
instrument for driving in and consolidating the 


filling material in the cavity of a carious tooth. 

1867 C. A. Haaais Dict. Med. Terminal, 86/1 Automatic 
plugger, a dental instrument which is operated by pressing 
the poiat upon the gold in the cary ia the manner of an 
ordinary Tanileplonnier. 1872 L. P. Merepoitn Teeth (1887) 
10g A sidelong blow on the end of the plugger may throw the 
point to one side .. and break off or crack a portion of the 
tooth, 1905 Daily Chron.1 July 4/4 The boat-club captain's 
eye has been upon those valiant pluggers in the ‘fours *. 

b. See quot. 

1897 Hiesta1. Gaz. 1 Dec. 2/3 Elaborate precautions were 
taken against ‘pluggers’, as impersonators are called in 
Canada. Tbe Conservatives, in their anxiety to prevent 
‘plugging’ (or personation), armed their scrutineers with 
the kodak. 

Plugging (plogin), v6/.sd. [f. Puce v. + -1nG 1] 

1. The action of the verb Piuc in various senses. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 14 Pluging will stop any 
Bore-hole Feeder 1 dare affirm. 1842 Deunciison A/ed. 
Lex. (1855), Péngging .., the introduction of a plug of lint 
orrag into a wound or natural cavity..toarrest hemorrhage; 
or of some substance into a carious tooth to prevent tooth. 
ache. 1897 Onting (U.S) XXX. 475/2 One quality.. 
observable in Pennsylvania crews of Jate years is that of 
plugging *. 1897 [see prec.}. 1899 1 l/butt's Syst, Med. V1. 
490 An extensive plugging of small vessels, 

2. coucr. Plugs collectively: see PLuG vu. 1 ¢. 

1875 Kicut Dict. Alech., Plugging, pins driven into the 
joints of brick or stone walls to receive the nails whereby 

ttens are fastened to the walls. A 

3. attrib., as plugging-forceps, -insirument, 

1867 C. A. Hasats Pret. Med. Terminol., Plugging: 
Instruments, dental instruments for introducing and con- 
solidating fillings. 1875 Knicur Dict. Afech., Plugeing- 
Jorceps, a dentist's instrument used in compressing a hiling 
into an excavated hole in a carious tooth, 

Pluggy, ¢. dia/ [f. Pure sh +-y.] a. 
Short and stumpy. codlog. b. Stiff, as clay. 

a18a5 Foaay Voc. E. Anglia, Pluggy, short, thick, sturdy, 
1861 AGNes Staicxrann Old Friends Ser. u. ii. 33 Betty, 
Molly, and the cook .. united .. in describing Martin ..as 
‘a short, pluggy (thick) man, with a pug nose’. 1892 1). 
Hurtcuinson Farrway ésd. 8 Vhe crumbly ploughed land did 
aot hold the clean impression as the pluggy clay had done. 

Plugh, -e, obs. forms of PLoucu. 


Plugless (ploglés), a. [f. PLuc 54, + -LEss.] 


Having no Due or stopper. 

1830-6 O. W. Houmes Daily Trials 23 Women, with 
tongnes Like polar needles, ever on the jar; Men, plugless 
word-sponts, whose deep fountains are Within thetr lungs. 

Plug-ugly (plogy gli). U.S. slang. fon 
obscure: see quots.) A city mffian or rowdy. 

1860 Baatiety Dict, Amer. (ed. 3), Plug Uedy, a term 
assumed by a gang of rowdies in Baltimore. {t originally 
belonged to certain fire companies. 1865 Acader 19 Ang. 
203 In order the better to deal with the rowdies and plug- 
uglies of the more turbulent wards. 1876 in fier 4 Nov. 
9/6 ' Plug-Uplies'. .. Several years ago 1 was in Balumore, 
where the class of rowdies who originated this euphonious 
name abounded, and was told it_ was derived from a short 
spike fastened in the toc of their boots, with which they 
kicked their opponents in a dense crowd, or, as they ele- 
gantly expressed it, ‘plugged them ugly’. 1884 Palf Mal 
G.17 July 4/1 His friends were alternately the ‘plug- 
uglies ' of Seah Avenue and the dudes of Delmonico’s. 

Plum (pivm), sé. Forms: a 1 plime, (in 
comb.) plim-, 4-5 plowme, 5 plowmbe, 6 
ploume, 8-9 zorth dial. ploum, ploom. 8. 4-6 
plome, 4-7 plom, 5 (in comb.) plomb-, 5-6 
plomme; 4-7 plumbe, 5-7 plumme, 6-9 plumb, 
4-plum. [OE. p/ime fem. plum (carlier p/ime, 
-¢, plum, fruit and tree) corresp. to OLG. *p/ma, 
MLG. plame (LG. plumime, EFris. 0/Ame, plant), 
ON. piéma i. @ from OE.); OUG. *ph/ama fem. 
plum ( ffémo m. plum-tree), MHG. pftme, Ger. 
phlaume; variants of OHG. phrdma, pfriima f., 
OLG. *frfima, MLG., LG. prime, MDu. prime, 
Dn. print f.; the forms in pr- being the original, 
a. late L. or Romanic prina {, for L. pranun 
neut., a. later Gr. mpovvov, for cl. Gr. mpovpvoy 
plum. (Cf. L. priinus fem., Gr. npotyyn, mpovvy 
plum-tree.) The late L. pritna gave also Pr. pruna, 
F, prune plum: see Prune. The shortening of the 
vowel in Eng, is found from the r4th c., but the 
long vowel occnrs in Levins 1570, and is still repr. 
by north. Eng. and Sc. (plaum, pl#m); cf, Eng. 
thumb, OE. piima, north. Eng. and Se. ¢heaunt, 
thoum, thoom; the vowel is shortened also in LG. 
plumme, Sw. plommon, Da. blomme. The form 

me given in OE. glosses as =fruaus and prumum 
is explained by Pogatscber from L. prieus: ef. 


It. prague plum, prego plum-tree. 
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The change of Av to, fl- ix found only in the Teutonic 
forms, or in med.L. written in Englaud, etc.: see Alunas 
(plunus), Aluntune in Corpus Gl., Alumnus (Wr.-Wiileker 
269/30). The Celtic forms, Cornish Aluman, Ir. pluma, 
Gack plumbais, -bas, are evidently from Eng. The change 
of # to m in prina, prama is attributed b ee and 
Franck to the influence of the preceding labial; Meyer- 
Liibke suggests derivation from Gr. spovprov, Prume in 
south-east French dialects may be influenced by German.} 

lL. The fruit of the tree Prenus domestica, a 
roundish fleshy drupe of varying size and colour, 
covered with a glaucous mealy bloom, and having 


a somewhat flat pointed stone and sweet pulp. 

a. 725 Corpus Gloss. 1600 in 0. E. 7., Plumum, plume. 
c3000 ALFRIC Gram. vii. (Z.) 20 Hoc prunum, seo plyme 
[v.~ plume], ?@ 1366 Cuauces Xow. Rose 1375 Medlers, 

lowmes, perys, chesteyns. 1483 Cath. Angl. 284/1 A 

lowmbe (4. Plowme), frunaum. 1570 Levins Jfanip, 
219/35 A Ploume, prunumn. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
oan aplum. Afod. Se. Soor plooms. 

B. 1393 Lancu. P. Pi, C. xu. 221 As pees-coddes and 
pere-Ionettes, plomes and chiries. 14.. Voce. in Wr-Wiileker 
647/30 /loc prunum, plumme. 14.. Nom. ihid, 715/20 Hoe 

rununm, a plum. 1484 Caxton Sables of sop 1. vi, 
Men sayen that it is not good to ete plommes with his lord. 
1523 Fivzners. //usd. § 140 As for cheryes, dampsons, 
bulleys, plummes, and suche other. 1570 B. Goocr Pop. 
Kingd. 44, Here haue they peares, and plumbs. 1577 — 
Heresbach's tfusb. w. (1586) 97 There are sundry sortes of 
Plomes. 1578 Lyte Dedocns vi. x\vii. 720 The fruite is called 
..in Englishe, a Plumme or Prune. 1601 Hontann /¥iny 
xv, xiii. 436 To come now to Plums, there is a world of 
them: some of sundrie colours, others blacke, and some 
againe white. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. w. 215 He knew 
to..tame to Plumbs the Sourness of the Sloes. 1809 
Pinkney 7¥av, France 222 In every hedge..were medlars, 
plumbs, cheriies and maples. 1870 Veats Vat. //ist. Comme. 
182 Dried plums, under the names of prunes and French 
plums, form an important article of commerce. 


+b. Phrase. Zhe bloouz or blue of the plum: 


delicate freshness, charm: cf. Buoom sé. 4b. Ods. 
1727 A. Hamucton New Ace. E. dad, 11. xlix. 215 The 
Maids keep their Teeth very white, till they have lost the 
blue of their Plumb, and then they dye them as black as 
et. 1738 Swier Pol. Conversat, go She has quite lost the 
lue on the Plumb. 
2. The tree bearing this fruit, Preczs domestica 
(N. O. Xosacex), 


P. domestica, the cultivated or garden plum in its many 
varieties, and the European wild plum or Buutace, ?. 
insititia, are now considered to be specifically identical 
with the Blackthorn or Stor-bush, /. sf/nosa, the three 
forms being referred to a single species, 2. communis. 

a700 Epinal Gloss. 822 in O. FE. 7, Prunus, plums. (So 
Erfurt Gl) e725 Corpus Gloss. 1664 Prunus, plum¢. 
1350 Nominale Gall.-Angl. 681 (E. E. T.S.) Bolas plumbe 
and cirne. crgr0 Pallad. on Hush. xu. 247 In peche Is 
graffid plomme. 1657 Austen /ruit Trees 1. 66 It is the 
custome (of late) to make. .hedges of Quodlings, Plums, and 
vines, 1918 J. Cuampeatayng Aclig. Pitilos. (1730) I. xxiii. 
§ 32 If an Abricot be grafted upon a Plumb. 1785 Maatyn 
Rousscau's Bot. vii. (1794) 75 The genus plum, comprehend- 
ing the apricot and cherry. 1899 Nora Hoprer in esto, 
ce 1 Mar. 10/1 Blossom on the plum,..Leaves upon the 
cherry. 2 F 

3. With qualifying words. a. Applied io many 
species (and varieties) of the genus Prasizs : 

Beach P. of the Atlantic coast of U.S., 2. maritima; 
Canada P., P. americana (Miller Plant.2.); Cherry 
or Myrobella P., 2. AMlyrobalana; Chickasaw P. of 
N. America, P. Chicasa (Treas. Bot.); Damascene, 
+ Damasco, Damask, or Damson P.: see Damask, 
Danson; Japanese P., 2. japonica; see also b; Mo- 
rocco P., ?= Damson; t Muscle P., a purple variety of 
the plum; Wild P., in Britain, P. resttitia or spinosa; in 
N. America, /’. americana and P. subcordata (Treas, Bot. 
and Miller 2ant-2.); see also b. See also Horse-rium, 
Praa-plunt, etc. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 188 *Beach Plumb (Prunus 
maritima), 1836 Wuirrier Xanger x, Where the purple 
beach-plum mellows. 1866 Yreas. Bot. 933 Plrunus] 
myrobatana, which is named *Cherry Plum, probably from 
its colour, is a species from Canada. 3 Westin, Gaz 
g Jan. 8/1 This year there are fresh cherry-plaums from 
Argentina on sale, 1657 Atsten Fruit Trees 1. 57 ‘The 
*Damasco Plum is a good fruit, and the trees beare well. 
7 Mortimer //usé, (2721) LI. 298 The black Damascen, 
the *Morocco, the Barbary, the Myrobalan, the Apricock 
Plumb, a delicate Plumb that parts clean from the Stone. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § sog All your dainty Plummes, are a 
little dry, and come from the Stone; As the *Muscle- 
Plumme. rgoz Cornisn Vaturalist Thames 244 Low 
mounds. ,.Some are covered with *wild-plum bushes, 


b. Extended to many trees resembling the plum, 
esp. in fruit: 

merican Black P. ? = Cocoa P.; Assyrian P. = 
Sebesten_P. (Miller Plant-n. 1884); hostess P, or 
Black P, of Mawarra, Cargillia austratis, N.O. Ebe- 
uacex (ibid.); Blood P. of Sierra Leone, Hzmatostaphis 
Barteri, N.O. Anacardiacer (Treas. Bot.); Brazilian 
P., species of Spondias, N. O, Anacardiacex (Lee 1760); 
Cocoa P, of tropical America and Africa, Chrysobalanus 
icaco (Lee 1760); Darling P., the Red Ironwood of 
W. Indies and Florida, Reystosra latifolia; East Indlan 
P., Mlacourtia cataphracta, and F, Ramontchi (Miller); 
Grey P. or Guinea P., of Sierra Leone, Partnarium 
excetsum, N. O, Chryscbalanacez; of Australia, Cargillia 
arborea; Jamalca P., a species of Hog-plum, Sfondias 
fulea; Japan or Japanese P., the Loquat; Mountain 
P., Ximenia americana, N.O. Olacacez; Port Arthur 
P., of Tasmania, Cenarrhener nitida, N.O. Proteacezr 
(Treas. Bot.); Queensland P., Owenia venosa, N.O. 
Meliacee ; Sapodilla P. of West Indies, Safota Achras; 
Sebesten P., Cordia Myxa and C, datifolia, N.O. Bora- 
ginacez; Spanish P. of W. Indies and S. Amer., Spondias 
purpurea (Treas. Bot); also in the Antilles, Alavnnea 
humilis, N.O. Clusiacez (Miller) ; Tamarind P., a legu- 
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minous tree of E. Indies, Dialsum indun; Tasmanian ; highly eligible be every Pood man, ie. every Plumb. 


= Port Arthur P, (Miller); Urucuri P., a S. Amer. 
palm, Attalea excelsa; Wild P. of S. Africa, Pappea 
capensis, N.O. Sapindacex; of N.S. Wales, Sideroxrylon 
australis, N.O. Sapotacez; Yellow (Spanish) P. of 
W. Indies = Famaica P. See also Date-plum, Gixcer- 
argAp-glun, Hoc-pLum, OLive-plum, Persimmon-plum, etc, 

3866 Yreas. Bot. 223 The *Black Plum of Mlawarra (Care 
gillia australis) .,is a slender tree ..; the fruits are the 
size of a large plum, and of dark purple colour. /é:d., The 
*Grey Plum (Cargiltia arborea) grows to a height of fifty 
or a hundred feet. Zdfd. 846 The fruit of Plarinzariunt] 
excelsurs is about the size of an Imperatrice plum, covered 


PLUM. 


co # I, 3774 
Westuz. Mag. Vi. 238 Warn: Citizens with the insolence of 
a plumb in their countenances. 


6. attrib. and Comb. a. atlrib., as plum-bloom, 


| -blow (BLow 56.3), -culiure, -flower, frumenty, 


i} 


with a rough skin of a greyish colour, and commonly called | 


the Rougb-skin or Grey Plum. 1756 P. Browne Famaica 
aag The yellow or* Jamaica Plumb Tree. .. The fruit is much 
esteemed by some people. 1889 J, H. Mainen Usef. Native 
Plants 49 “Queensland Plum, Sweet Plum. This plant 
bears a fine juicy red fruit with a large stone. 1866 7reas. 
Bot. 1018/2 S. Achras yields an edible fruit called in_ the 
West Indies the *Sapodilla plum, 1866 Braxpe & Coxe 
Dict. Se, etc. U1. 937/a *Sebesten-plum is the fruit of Cordfa. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 397 The *Tamarind Plum of the East 
Indies, D{faliur:| Indum, has a delicious pulp resembling 
that of the Tamarind, but not quite so acid. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon x. (1864) 297 The fruit of this palm ripens on 
the upper river in April, .. similar in size and shape to the 
date... Vicente shook his head when he saw me one day 
eating a quantity of the *Urucuri plums. 1880 Sitver 
& Co. S. De (ed. 3) 139 The..*Wild Plum is the fruit 


of ae Capensis, a tree pretty common in Kaffirland. 


1887 Mooney Forestry W. Afr. 305 Hog Plum or *Vellow 
Spanish Plum of Jamaica, Spondias lutca.— Large tree. 

4, A dried grape or raisin as used for puddings, 
cakes, elc. 

This use probably arose from the substitution of raisins 
for dried plums or prunes as an ingredient in plusm-droth, 
porridge, etc. with retention of the name ‘plum’ for the 
substituted article. Quotations 1725-1733 prob. belong here. 

1660 [Mock sermon: see Puum-rte] p. 6 But there is 
your Christmas pye and that hath plums in abundance... He 
that discovered the new Star in Cassiopeia. deserves not 
half so much to be remembered, as he that first married 
minced meat. and Raisins together. r7z5 Watts Logict. vi. 
§6 A grocer is a man who buys and sells sugar, and plumbs, 
and spices, for gain. 1727-42 Cuambers Cycl., Plumb, or 
Lunt, in matters of spicery. See Currans and Raisins. 
1733 Frevpinc Dox Quix. t. vi, ‘Tis not only plumbs that 
make a pudding. 17.. //ist. Fack Llorner [see Pium-rie 3). 
1755 Jouxson, Péus,..2. Raisins grape dried in the sun, 
1768-74 ‘Tuckre Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 686 Children, to whom 
you give a pill wrapped up in a raisin, will suck the plum 
and spit out the medicine. 1804 Ann & Jane ‘Tayvior Poets 
Inf, Minds, Plhan-cake, While fingers and thumbs, for the 
sweetmeats and plums, Were hunting and digging beside. 
a@1848 Hoop Son 4 Jfeir v, A Grocer’s plum might dis- 
appoint. 1884 Dower. //fst. Taxat. 1V.1. vii. 37 The dried 
grapes..we term simply raisins when used for eating un- 
cooked, and plums when they form an ingredient in the 
famous English plum pudding. | 

b. = Sucar-pLum. (First quot. doubtful.) 

1694 ConGreve Double Dealer m. iv, So when you've 
swallowed the potion, you sweeten your mouth with a plum. 
1790 Cowrer iy Mother's Pict. 61 Thy morning bounties 
ert I left ny home, The biscuit, or confectionary plum, 

e. fig. A stone or mass of rock embedded in 
a matrix of later origin; a pebble in a conglotncrate; 


also, a stone embedded in concretc. 

21817 T. Dwicnt Trav. New ng, etc. (18ar) LL. 355 
The plums, or stones, embosomed hy the matrix, are exact] 
of the same kinds, which are found everywhere in the set 
adjacent. 1894 /4es aa Sept. 13/3 The interior was filled 
in with concrete deposited in layers of nine inches, while 
large single stones, technically called ‘ plums’, weighing, as 
a rule, about ihvce Badiahalf tons, were placed as close 
together as possible and bedded in mortar. 

d. fg. A ‘good thing’, a tit-bit; one of the 
best things to be found in a book or article; one 
of the best or choicest things among situations or 
appointments; one of the ‘ prizes’ of life; also, the 
pick or best of a collection of things, animals, etc. 

x825 Mar. Epcewortn Marry §& Lucy, Concluded IV. 
vii. 167 It is only the stupid parts of books which tire 
one, All that is necessary is to pick out the plums. 
1853 Lytton Aly Noved vii. i, Much too old a world to 
allow any Jack Horner to pick out its plums for his own 

rsonal gratification. 1876 Gro. Eniot Dau. Der. 11, xvi, 

'o fight it away for the sake of getting some sort of plum 
that he might divide with his mother and the girls. 1888 
‘R. Botpaewoop' Rodbery under Arms v, There were 
some real plums among the horses. 1889 Academy 2 Nov. 
280 The reviewer who picks al! the ‘plums’ out of a book 
is a person who is regarded with reasonable terror and 
resentment by both authors and publishers. rg0x Scotsman 
5 Sept. 4/8 The posts named are justly regarded as plums 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

5. The sum of £100,000, slang, now rare. 

1689-1702 Fant or Atresavay Ment. (1890) 499 Those 
even that had nothing at the Revolution had the reputation 
after of being worth one hundred, and others two hundred 
thousand pounds. The first sum was christened one plum, 
and the last, two. /é#d. 634 In King William's time... the 
tally trade alone brought in to some a hundred thousand 

unids, which they then called a plum, 1709 Pxioz Ladle, 
Aforal, The Miser must make up his Plumb, And dares not 
touch the hoarded sum, r7r0 SreEte Tatler No. 244 76 
An honest Gentleman who. .was worth half a Plumb. 1789 
J. Berxsar in Af, Cutler's Life, ete. (1888) Il. 252 The 
Tevenue is now about eoplum, to be increased by funding. 
1838 Gentl. Mag. LX Ill. 2021/2 Though the personal 
effects do not exceed Lapicear there are real estates sufficient 
to complete the second plumb, 1898 Besant Orange Girl 
t. v, The only son of Sir Peter Halliday..the heir to a plum, 

+b. transf. One who is possessed of £100,000. 

3709 Appison Tatler No. 100 P 3 Several who were Plumbs, 
or very Near it, became Men of moderate Fortunes. 1746 
Fievoine True Patriot No. 11 Wks. 1775 1X. 322 A thing 


“gui, juice, -lea, -loaf, -moth, -patlern, -season, 
-stock, -stone, -tart, -trade, -weevil. bd. objective, 
similative, etc., as plum-feeder, -holder, -seller; 
plum-purple, -round adjs. ; plum-like adj. ¢. para- 
synthelic, as plum-coloured, -necked, -tinted adjs. 
d. Special comb.: plum-bird, -budder, local 
names of the bullfinch; plum-colour, a shade 
of purple; so plum-coloured a@.; plum-fir, a 
tree, Lodocarpus andina, N. O. Taxacex; plum- 
gouger, a weevil (Coccotorus sculellaris); plum- 
pockets, a disease of plums in which the fruit 
grows hollow, without a stone (cf. pocket-plum 
s.v. Pocker sd,). See also PLuM-Bsoru, PLUM- 
CAKE, Clc. 


1879 Miss Jacnson Shropsh. Word-bk., *Plun-bird, the 
Bullinch. (bid, *Plus-dudder, 1897 Daily News 12 June 


' 6/aOther fashionable colours for gloves are Liberty green,.. 


salmon pink, coral red, sky blue, *plum-bloom. 1868 Wuir- 
MAN Stngingin Spring 23 in Sel. Poems 390 Stemsof currants, 
and *plum-blows, and the aromatic cedar. 1882 Garden 
3o Sept. 288/3 Flowers which change from white to *plum 
colour. 1840 Baanam Jugol., Jackd. Rheius, The Cardinal 
drew Off each *plum-colour'd shoe. 1902 Datly Chron. 
5 July 5/2 *Plum-culture is a lottery: for plums either 
fruit too lightly or they break the tree and glut the 
market. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. VU. 3168/2 The 
*Plum Curculio (Conotrachedus nenuphar) is about } in. 
Jong,.. and has on each wing-case, in the middle, a black, 
shining hump. 1866 7yeas. ace 4 see ye Rite 
ditys elegans, ja name proposed by ilippi for ocarpus 
fe rinaye 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Ga IIL. 172/a Plodo- 
carpus) andina.., Plum Fir, frluit] resembling in form and 
size the berry of an ordinary White Se but in structure 
that of a Cherry. 1763 rit. M/ag. IV. 170 The *plum- 
firmity and ele ale at sheep-shearing dwindled into 
small-beer, and roasted apples. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. 
Gard. U1, 168/2 The secon es lof Plum-weevil] (Cocco. 
torns scutellaris) is popularly called the *Plum Gouger. 
17° Lurnon Locket Farrier (1735) 8a Take one Ounce of 
ial stunts Gum beaten very small. x W. C. Hazurtr 
Oursedves 30 ‘The *plum-holders, instead of sharing with 
their poorer brethren, ask the public to make up the 
deficiency, 1900 J. Hutcuixson in Arch. Surg. X1. No, 41. 

3 A red *plum-juice colour, 1866 Treas. Bol. 844 Its fruit 
..is called Wilde Pruime (i.e. Wild Plum) from its *plum- 
like eatable flesh. 1879 Sia E. Aznoto Li, Asta us. (1882) 
45 The *plum-necked parrots swung from fruit to fruit. 
1895 Daily News 29 Nov. a/3 An oviform jar and cover of 
*plum-pattern, 1891 Cent. Dict. Taphrina, a genus of 


| parasitic discomycetous fungi... 7. Prwni [causes] the disease 


| 


| fullas an Egge. 


] 


| said that itis ‘niceand plum * 1893 ‘ 


ke 


of plums koown'as ‘*plum-pockets’. 1884 Garden 4 Nov. 
96/1 ‘The rich-shaded, *plum-purple pips. 1582 C. T. in 
far S. P. Elfiz. (1845) 395, 1 will not maserate, Saith he, 
1670 Eacttarn Cont, Clergy 


1699 Eve- 


my *plum-round physnomie. 
30 An ordinary cheesemonger or *plum-seller. 
tyn A’al. /ord. (ed. 9) 132 [Graft] Plums, on *Plum-stocks, 
I Mortmen //usé. (1721) IL. 2st Plumb-stocks and 
herry-stocks may be raised from Suckers as well as from 
Stones. c1g00 Fecton's Every-day Cook. Bk, *Plum 
Turt..Seasonable, with various kinds of Bae from the 
beginning of August to the heginning of October. 1887 
Nicholson's Dict. Gard. 1. 168/1 The flowers and fruits 
are attacked chiefly hy the *Plum Weevil (RAyuchites 
cuprens) and the Plum Tortrix (Carfocapsa funebrana), 

Plum (plvm),a. Also 6 plumme, 7-9 plumb. 
[app. f. same root as PLum v.] 

1. = Pius a.) 3. Now dial. 

1570 Noatu Doni's Philos. 11. 50 This Tenche was so 
plumme and fatte that shee might well serue him for a good 
meale. /did. 11. 69 Ilee is rounde, plumme, fatte, and as 
1g91 Harincton Ori, Fur. vit. xiv, Her 
necke was round, most plum and large her brest. 1594 
Nasne Unfort. Trav. 42 A pretie rounde faced wench..as 
fat and plum euerie part of her as a plouer. ; 

2. dial. Soft and elastic, asa cushion ; well-raised 


and lighi, as bread. 

1847-78 Hatuiwett, Plum, light, soft. West, 1853 N. + 
¢. Tiers VILL. 65/a Plan... employed in Devonshire in 
the sense of ‘soft’, e.g. ‘0 plum bed’: meaning a soft, downy 
bed. /éfd., If the cake rises well in the oven, it is commonly 
Q. [Couvcit] Delectable 
Duchy 207 The cushions felt extraordinary plum. 

8. dial, Of a rock: Soft, easily worked. 

3855 J. R. Lesrcmip Cornwall Mines 96 As regards 
granite, the miner commonly prefers the somewbat decom- 
posed kinds, in a state to which he applies the term p/umd— 
a term much in use in Cornwall to express softness combined 
with a fair amount of resistance. 6rd. 97 A plumb granite 
or elvan is more particularly esteemed for tin, though the 
cases are not rare in which large bunches of copper and am 
ores are found in hard granite. 


For other dial. senses see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

4. Comb. 

1§98 Fionto, Puttetta, a good handsome, plum-checkt 
wench or lasse. 1603 — Montaigne 1. xxiv. 63 Insteade of 
plum.feeding the same [mind], hee hath onely spun ed it 
vp with vanitie. /éfd. 1. xxxvill. 121 More plumb-cheekt, in 
better health and liking then I am. 


Plum, v. Os. exc. dial, Forms: 5 plumb-y, 
plum-, 6 plom, 9 plum, plumb, [This and the 
related adj. PLUMMY are known from ¢ 1400; the 
vb. appears to contain a root found also in Pui 2., 
and perh. in PLume.] 

1. intr. To swell up; to become light or spongy, 
as dough when ‘ rising’. ° 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. tis (Bodl, MS.), Per is 


PLUMACEOUS. 


1015 


clene and pure aier and moche swete humoure and pat | vii. (ed. a) 62 [Feather-stitch] is not to be confounded with 
for plumynge and holes pat drawib and fongeth swete | whatis called ‘ plumage-stitch ', which. .is a version of satin- 


humoure., /did. x1x. iv, Moiste mater ipressed and ifonge 
(ed. 1495 take] is araied & made to plnmby & to sprede 
[Aumiduin compressum paratur ad sparsionem et partinm 
separationent). 1853 WV. & Q. rst Ser, vi H. 65/2 There is 
also a verb fo plum...Dough, when rising under the in- 
fluence of heat and fermentation, is said to be plmmuuing 
well. 1875 M. G. Pearse Dan, ees 22 Why there was 
the pan of bread set dowa before the fire to ‘ plumb’. 

2. trans. To make plump; to render soft and 
springy: = PLUMP v.21. 

1594 Prat Yewelt-he. ut, 27 How to plom vp a horse, and 
to make him fatte and Instie, 1903 Zug. Dial. Diet. (Corn- 
wall), To ‘plum up’ the bed or pillow, i.e. to render them soft. 

Plum, variant of Pius sé., a., and v. 

Plumaceous (plamétfas), a. rare—°. [f. mod. 
L. plimice-ns, £ L, pluma plume: sec -ACEOUS.] 
Feathery, having the character of a contour-feather. 

1868 Mayne Expos. Lex, Plamaceus,.. pertaining to a 
feather) feathery; plumaceous, 

Pluma‘ch, pluma'sh, 04s. exc. //ist. [a. F. 
plumache (now oaly dial.) = It. piumaccto a plume 
or bunch of feathers; f. L. plwua feather + suffix 
repr. L. -aceus, -tm.] A plume. Cf. PLumassk, 

1494 in Lett, Rich, Hi §& Hen. VII (Rolls) 1. 400 Foure 
balde horsses, well barded and like crestes on theyr heddys 
as wer on theire tentes stondyng be twen ij. great and 
high plumashis of whit, @168q Law fen, (1818) 162 
Plomashes above, and gramashis below, Its no wonder to 
see how the world doth go. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. t 86 Having on their Heads their Caps of Silver 
guilt, with Plumaches of Feathers. ¢ 1689 in Napier Dundee 
(1862) 1f. rx He wore a white plumach that day. 1904 
A. Lana fist. Scot. xi. 338 He was the more conspicuous 
as the only wearer of a white plumach. 

+Pluma‘ciol. Afed. Os. Also 6 -aciolle, 
-aceole. [ad. med.L. p/itmacfolus, dim. from late 
L, plimdactum down pillow (Ambrose, Cassiod.), 
f. plima soft feather, down. Cf. OF. plemaceo/e, 
and plumace/ (in Godef.) in similar sense.] A 
pledget or small pad used in surgery. 

c1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 13 Brynge bou be parties of be 
wounde togidere boru3 sowynge, or wib plumaciols—pat 
ben smale pelewis—or wib byndynge, if pat sewynge be 
nougt nessessarie. 1597 A. M. tr. Gusllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
ir b/2 With lint, and with little plumaceoles therof being 
made, /5id, 18 b/z A flatte plumaciolle or tent made of linte. 

+Plumade. Oés. rare. [app. corrupt. of 
plumard: cf. cockade. (Palsgr. has ‘ Busshe of 
oystrisshe fethers, A/temart’, £. plimte + -art, -ARD.)] 
A mourning plume for a horse. 

xgaa Lond, Gaz, No. 6084/4 A Mourning Horse covered 
with black Cloth,,.with Plumades before and hehind. 1736 
Leotaro Life Marlborough \\). 418 The second Mourning- 
Horse, covered with black Cloth, caparisoned with the same 
Arms.., with Plumades, led by a Groom on Foot. 

Plumage (pl#médz). Also 5 plomago, 7 
plummage. [a. OF. plumage (14th c., pluniaige, 
in Littré), f. A/wme PLUME : see -AGE.] 


1, Feathers collectively; the natura! covering of 


a bird. 


148 Caxton Myrr. u. xvi. 102 The pecock..is moche 
prowde of his fair fethers and plumage, 1486 [see Matt 
36.1 5), 1630 Drayton Noak's Flood Wks. (1748) 467/1 
Pruning his plumage, cleansing every quill. 1678 Pricirs 
(ed. 4), Phrovage, a term in Hawking for the Feathers under 
na Hawks Wing. 1742 Gray Spring 47 No painted plumage 
todisplay. 1801 Sravtr Sports & fast. 11 i. $4 We are not.. 
to conclude, that the goose alone afforded the plumage for 
the arrows, 1859 Darwin Orig. Sec. i, (1873) 16 The 
period at which the perfect plumage is acquired varies, 

aa (18sa Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, While she was 
thinking whnt to says Marie gradually wiped away her 
tears, and smootbed her plumage in a general sort of way. 

+b. sfec.in Falconry. Feathers given to a hawk 
asa casting (CasTiINnG vé/, sb. 3c). Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Aiijb, Ever fede hir with vnwassh 
meet and looke that hir castyng be plumage, 1575 TurBerv. 
Fatconrie 117 Gine hir casting or plumage agayne according 
as hir state dothe require. 1633 LatHam Falconry Words 
Art Expl, Plumage are small downy feathers which the 
Hawke takes, or are given ber for casting. 

2. fig. a. In reference to the use of plumes. 

xBos Worvsw. Prelude vi. 296 All the strength and 
plumage of thy youth. 1823 Scott Peveril xii, This 


expression of liberality and trust .. gave full plumage to | 


Mistress Deborah's hopes, 186a Goutpurn Pers. Relig. ix. 
Qa vey 327 The false plumage of an expiation. 
. Jocnlarly applied to dress. 

1895 RASHDALL Unt», Europe \. 22 The Doctor of Music, 
who in spite of his gorgeous plumage is not a member of 

vocation, 

3. A bunch or tuft of feathers used asan ornament; 
aplume. Now rare. 

ee Biount Glossogr., Plumage, feathers or a bunch of 
feathers. 1697 Lond. Gaz, No. 1206/1 Having Scarlet, and 
other fine Coats, all richly laced, and bearing very rich 
Plumages, Scarfs, and Embroidered Belts. 1738 Grover 
fconidas t. 400 The purple plumage nods. 1858 Cartyte 
Fredk, Gt. 1x. x. (1872) LI. 174 Nothing of the soldier but 
the epaulettes and plumages. 

4. atirib. and Comb., as plumage-stitch (Zm- 
broidery), a ‘stitch or arrangement of stitching 
designed to imitate plumage; plumage-work: 
See quot, 1886, 

1886 Laov Atrorp Needlework as Art vi. 207 The ‘Opus 
Plaumarium is oneofthe most ancient groups, and includes all 
flat stitches...1 pope torestore its original title of plumage 
work. 1901 L, F. Day & Marvy Buckie Art ia Needlework 


stitch, fbfd, x. 100 The worker adapts .. the length of the 
stitch to the work to be done, directing it also according to 
the form to be expressed, and so arrives,..by way of satin- 
stitch, at what is called plumage-stitch. 

Plumaged (pl#médzd), a. [f. prec. +-ED 2.] 
Furmished with or as with plumage, feathered ; 
having plumage. 

1820 Keats Caf § Bells v, On they swim With the sweet 
priucess on her plumag’d lair. 1837 H. Ainswortu Crichton 

- 297 Parrots, and other gaily plumaged birds. 186s 
Arex. Smirn Sst. Shye (1880) 287 Every knoll plumaged 
with birches. 1874 Cours Birds id HW, 30a They.. became 
ver’ iely plumaged by the fall. 1895 Mrs, B. Mf. Croker 
Village Tales 87 Ktocks of bright-plumaged watet-fowl 

Plumagery (pizmédgzri). [f. as prec. + -1ty.] 
(See quot.) 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Edue. wi. 204/2 The Chinese are 
now very skilful and ingenious in the art of plumagery or 
feather-working. 

Plumash: see PLUMACH. 

+Pluma:sse. 06s. rare. [a. obs. F. plomasse 
(1508) a great plume, f, A/ume PLUME + augment. 
suffix -asse :—L, -dcea, adj, suffix.] = Pousacn. 

1494 in Lett. Rich. 717 & Hen. V17 (Rolls) 1, 396 Therlt 
of Suffolkes. crest .. was a lion of gold, the taille fourched, 
sett in maner of a curnalles with plumasses whit and grene. 

+Plumavssery. Ols. rare—° [a. OF. pit- 
masserte omament of feathers (Godef.), f. plumasse: 
sce prec., and cf. next.] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Plumassery, a plume or bunch of 
feathers. (So 1775 in Asi; and in subseq, Dictionaries.) 

Plumassier (plemisios). Also 6 -asier, 
[a. F. plumassier (1480), f. plemasse+ see above 
and -1ER.] One who works or trades in feathers 
or plumes for ornamental purposes. 

1598 Haxtuvt Voy. 1. 250 The couerings of his tent .. are 
allof gold .. with the curious workemanship of plomasiers. 
181a Moore /’ost-bag (heading) Anacreontic to a Plumassier. 
1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, (1852) 46 Lady Downingstreet 
must take care that her Royal Highness’s court plume 
come home in due time from the plumassier. 1894 Sfec- 
fator 20 Jan. 80/1 ‘The plume of egret's feathers, or ‘ ospreys’, 
as the plumassiers..chose to call them. 

Plumate (plim2t), a. Entom. [ad. L. plit- 
mét-us, pa. pple. of plimdre to cover with feathers.] 
Feathered, covered with plumose down. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol, (V. xvi. 324 Plaate..when 
the awn is feathered. 1890 Cent. Dict, Pluniate antenna, 
an aristate antenna with the arista covered with fine hairs, 
as in many flies. 

+ Plumatile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. 1.. plimatilis 
(Plautus) embroidcred like feathers, f. Alama 
fcather.] Made of feathers 

1715 tr. Pancirollns’ Rerum Mem, UW. i. 279 That pluma- 
tile kind of Work .. bronght to us from the utmost Parts of 
the West Indies. : 

+Pluma‘tion. Ods. rave~'. [n. of action 
from L. plimdre to feather: see -aTion.] An 
application of 2 feather or of down to a sore, etc. 

1597 Lowe, Chirurg. (1634) 206 Sometimes the lumor is so 
malignant, that..we are constrained to apply actuall cauters, 
or tents, and plumations what |? wet} in oyle of Vitreoll. 

+ Plumative, a. Obs. rave—*. [f. L. plaemdat-us 
feathered + -1VE.] 

x6a3 Cockeram, P/wmatine, made of feathers. 
Ridiculed in Minder Anglicus 5, 6.) 

Plumb (plom), 56. Forms: 3-7 plumbe, 3-9 
plum, 4-7 plumme, 5 plomme, 5-6 plombe, 5-7 
plume, 6 plome, 7- plumb. [ad. F. p/onib :—L. 
plemb-unt lead; the ME. forms plimile, plombe, 
plomme, app. a. OF. *plombe, plomme (1309 in 
Godef.) sounding lead :—lale L. *Alsmba, orig. pl. 
of plumébiem. In sense 2 app. f. PLUMB v.] 

1. A mass or ball of lead, used for various 
purposes. a. The weight atiached to a mason’s 
plumb-line, to secure its perpendicularity ; also a 
weight attached for the same purpose to 2 quadrant. 

OF or out of plunb, out of the eae 

at3z00 Cursor M. 2247 Wit cord and ae {v. rr. plumbe, 
plumme] pai wroght sa hei. 14.. in Halliw. Rava Math. 
(1841) 8 Til..pe threde whereon pe plumbe henges falle 
ypon pe mydel lyne of pe quadrant. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
405/2 Plumbe, of wryhtys or masonys(A., ?. plummc..), per- 
pendiculum, 1530 Patscr. 256/1 Plumbe for _a carpenter, 
riget. 1769 Wates in Phil. Trans, LX. 151 The spirits of 
wine, in which the plumb of tbe quadrant is immersed. 
1858 W. Arnot Laws sr. /Jeaven Ser. uu. xv. 128 They 
suspend their plumb, not from the middle, but from one 
edge of the rule. 1891 Pal! Mall G. 2 Mar. 3/2 The column 
isserionsly off plumb. 1906 Expositor Feb. 180 It is not level 
-.yand er ene outof plumb, must sooner or later fall. 

b. A sonnding-lead, a mariner’s plummet; also 
a plammet used by anglers to measure the depth 
of a stream or pond. Also fig. 

(Cf. 1309 Jove Vie de S. Louis exxii. (Godef.), 
Giete ta plomme.] ¢1440 Loveticn Aferlin 4564 He Sank 
a-down lik a plom of | rsgjo Parscr. 256/t Plumbe for 
a shyppeman, plomd de sonde, a1653 G. Danire /dyll. li. 
8 For once that word had weight, a whineing Man Hangs 
to the Plumme. 1863 Cownen Crarke Skaks, Char. xi. 
276 His mind intellectual plumb hath never yet sounded. 

c. In other senses (chiefly o6s.), as: a small piece 
of lead with which a scourge or rod is loaded; a 
weight ofa clock or of a similar instrament; a small 
weight attached to a fishing-line below the float, to 
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PLUMB. 


keep the latter in an upright position; a ball or 
bullet of lead asa missile; a kind of dumb-bell. 

a1350 St. Laurence 191 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (1881) 
110 With staves he bad pai suld him bete And pelt on him 
with plumes of lede. ¢1qgo Capcrave St. Kath. v.13 
Bete hir and reende bir with Tern and plummes of heed | 
a 1450 Fysshynge w. an Angle (1883) 16 Pe next plume to 
the huke schalf be ther from a large fote & more and enery 
plumbe of quantite to pe gretnes of the lyne. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 28 To.. wynde vp the peys and the plummys. 
as ofte as nede is. 1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. a93 
Lede to 3et the plumbis, /éfd. agg ‘To cary the plumbis of 
lede fra the Abbay to the clos cartis, 1601 Dest Pathw, 
Hleaven 281 The plumbe of a clocke, being the first moouer, 
doth cause all the other wheeles tomoone. r6ag Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 296 For a rope for the great plume of the clocke, 
2s. 6d. 168x Cuetnam Angler's Vade-nt. iv. § 14 (1689) 46 
‘The least weight of Plumbor Lead yoncan, 1867 J. B. Kost. 
tr. Virgil's Aeneid 211 They... hurled from stings the deadly: 
plumb of lead. 

2. Sc. and north. dial, “A deep pool in a river 
or the sea; a perpendicular fall’ (E. D. D.). 
(Usually spelt plzz.) 

1819 in R. Ford fZarf Perth, (1893) 208 (E.D.D.) Yon fanse 
stream, that near the sea, Hides monie a shelve and plum. 
1835 J. Witson Noct. Abr, Wks. 1856 1V. 235 Tak tent you 
dinna droon me in some plum. 1895 Ocnittrer Xedburn 
xv. 144 ‘The ‘plums’ were the only parts of its narrow 
channel that showed signs of water. ‘ 

3. Conb.: + plumb-right a., exactly vertical ; 
+ plumb-wise (plim-wise) adv., in the manner 
ofa plumb-line, perpendicularly. 

1832 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 826/2 Wyth a strynge 
by the halfe keepe them plume right vnder. 1552 HvLort, 
Plummeryght downe, nat eli at 1613 M. Reoury 
Magn, Bodies vii. 26 The Waight C is attracted plim-wise to 
the Axis 4. B. 

ELL 2s (plom), a. and adv, Forms: 
53 plom, plome, plum(m)e, 6-7 plumbe, 
5- plum, 7- plumb (9 plomb). [f. Piumn 54.] 

A. es L. Vertical, perpendicular. 

1460 Towneley Myst. iii, 520 The water, syn she [the 
dove] com, Of depnes plom, Is fallen a fathom. 1519 Horman 
Uule. 240 All wallis..muste be made lenell and plumme. 
1613 M. Rrovev Alagn, Sodies 142 A waight..fastned at 
the bottome to hold this ring plumbe and steady. 1775 
Leon Palladio'’s Archit. (1742) r 1 I'he care of erecting the 
Walls very plum. 1897 Battey Princ. Fruit-growing 24§ 
Necessity for staking and tying the trees to keep them plumb. 

2. a. Downright, thorough-going ; sheer. 

1748 Rictiaroson Clarissa (1810) FV. xi. 259 Neither can an 
opposition, neither can a ministry, be always wrong. To be 
a plumb man, therefore, with either is an infallible mark, that 
the man mnst mean more and worse than he will own he 
does mean, 1894 Chicago Advance 6 Sept., Nothing but 
pests—just plum pests. 1904 C. Marriott Genevra vi. 106 
Addling their brains with plum trash about love and all. 

b. Cricket, Of the wicket: Level, trne. 

1902 Darly Chron. 29 July 3/2 To witness a modern first- 
class arch on a ‘plumb’ wicket. 1903 Lo. Ifawke in 
Westm, Gaz. 13 Mar. 9/2, I believe there are counties who 
go into the field on a day when, we will say, there is a 
plamh wicket, and say ‘we shall be here until half-past six’, 

B. adv, [Cf F. @ plomd straight down.] 

1. Of motion or position: Vertically, perpen- 
dicularly; straight dows: ; rarely, straight 2. 

e¢x400 Laud Troy Bk. 1833 Hit was diked donn plum, 
That no man my3th ther-ouer com. a1548 Hatr Chron., 
Hen. Viti 24 Diches..so brode and so plume led. 1550 plum, 
Grarron plumme] stepe y! was wondre to behold. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny 1. 8 When the Sunne shineth directly 
a over mens heads, and causeth no shadow. 1640 

. Asnot Fob Paraphr. 252 The eagle is so strong as to 
mount plum up..toan infinit height. 1667 Mirtos 7. 4. 1. 
93 Fluttring his pennons vain plumb down he drops. 1755 

ouNG Centaur v, Wks. 1757 1V. 240 Shall we rush, as 
down a precipice, and leap plumb into the jaws of extempore 
death? 1843 Cartvie Past & Pr. wu xiii, The Abbot, 
starting plumb up..answered letc.]. 1849 Ruskin Sem. 
Lamps iv. § x1. 103 Drapery .. fell from their human forms 
plumb down. ; ? 

2. transf, and fy. a. Exactly, directly, precisely. 

160r Hottano Pliny xvii. xxxiv. 609 The wind Septentrio 
that bloweth plumbe North, is far more daungerous and mis- 
chievous. 1701 Crsper Love Makes Man un. il, Lay your Lips 
softly, softly, close and plum to hers. 1748 Ricnarpson 
Clarissa (1810) LVL. Iwi 303 Her daughter. .imagined her- 
self plumb against me. 18gr Mayne Rrio Scalp Hunt. xx. 
147 Most of them [Delawares] can hit ‘plumb centre’ with 
any of their mountain associates. 1871 Mortey Crit, Afisc. 
Ser. 1. 246 The famons diatribe against Jesuitism in tbe 
Latter-Day Pamphfets.. points plumb in the same direction. 

b. Immediately, directly, straight. 

1734 Nortu L£xant, 1, tii, § 144 (1740) 216 If the Lords 
had come plumb wpon their Trial, and. .had been acquitted, 
the politic Crisis had been at an End. : 

c. As an intensive: Completely, entirely, abso- 
Intely, quite. Chiefly U.S. slang. 

1587 Misfortunes of Arthur (1828) 1. iv. Chorus 41 
Then rowles and reeles and falles at length plum ripe. 
1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Plum pleasant, very pleasant. 
188a Buapetr Life Penn v. a Pena,.wrote his wife and 
children a long letter.. which filled them plumbfull of good 
advice. 1893 Harper's Weekly Christmas rari/1 ‘ You're 

lumb crazy’, she remarked, with easy candor, 1 
Kerecite Captains Courageous 21 You've turned up, plain, 
plumb providential for all concerned. 

Plumb (plom),v. Also 4 plumben, § plome, 
5-7 plumbe, 6 plombe, 6-9 plum. [f. Proms sé. 
and a., in various uncomnected senses; partly perh. 
after F. plomber (1539 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L. +1. utr. Tosink or fall like a plummet; to 
fall or plamp straight down. Obs. 


PLUMB. 


13x80 Wreiir Sern. Sel. Wks. If. 186 Per hertis ben so 

-_ pat pei plumben doun to helle. . 
I. 2. a. tvans. To sound (the sea, ete.) with 

a plummet; to measure (the depth) by sounding. 
a1568 Satir. Poems Reform. x\vi, 29 Plum_weill the 
grand quhat evir 3e doo. 1580 Hottysano J reas, Fr. 
Tong, Plomber, to plombe or sounde the depth of a thing. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. t.1. iii. (1737) 10 Poole’s- 
Hoje hae been plumbed to the Depth of 800 Fathom, and 
yet no Bottom found. 1726 Swirt Gudliver 1. v, 1 consulted 
the most experienced seamen npon the depth of the channel, 
which they had often plummed. 1867 F. Francis Angling 

ii. (1880) 71 The depth having been carefully plumbed. 

b. fig. To sound the depths of; to fathom, to 


reach the bottom of, 

1599 Broughton's Let. xii, 40 Though Plato and Hermes 
haue plumbd it deeply, must wee reach no further, then 
their shallow sounding? 1847 Lytron Lucretia ii, Silently 
she looked down, and plumbed them all [infirmities), 1849 
Crovcn Amours de Voy. v. 131 So 1 plumb the deeps of 
depression. 


e. Zo plumb a irack (U.S. collog.), to trace or 


follow out a road. 

1844 Mas. Houston Yack? Voy. Texas WU. 205 Plumbing 
the track, the Texan term for tracing a road, is, at all times, 
a slow and tedions operatic, 1892 J. L. Lawtess in 
Country Church (Buckland, Mass.) 16 Mar., 1..always 
noticed that when Old Rover took one track and plumbed 
it through, he holed the game, FE 

III. 3. To render vertical, to adjust or test by 


a plumb-line. Also fig. 

171x W. Sutnertann SAipbuild, Assist. 162 To Plant, to 
hew any Piece downright, or perpendicular. 1795 Pézt. 
Trans. UXXXYV. 448 Slender staffs were..made upright, by 
being plumbed in airections at right angles to each other. 
1874 Tnearte Naval Archit. 23 They are valuable aids in 
plumbing the frames and keeping the side of the ship fair, 

4, To place vertically above or below. 

1838 Crot] Eng. § Arch. Frnt. \. 235/1 Above will be 
elegant sheds and powerful cranes, to plumb the hold. 
1875 Beprorn Saflor's Pocket Bh. vii. (ed, 2) 264 The shears 
should be so placed that a boat..may come under them, or be 
* plumbed * from their heads when sloped. 

b. tzir. To hang vertically. 

1867 Suytu Saslor’s Word-tk., To plumb, to form the 
vertical line, 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 121 The 
purchase [will] plumb clear of the ship's side. 

[Cf 


IV. +5. ¢ravzs. (?) To solder with lead. 
Cotgr. ‘P/omber, to lead, or tinne ; also, to soulder, 
or colour with lead,’ ctc.] Ods. 

61479 Paston Lett. 11. 271 A standing cuppe with a cover 
therto plommed. x 

8. To weight with lead. 

a1450 Fysshynge wv. an Angle (1883) 16 Your lynys must 
be ploned with leyd. 1616 Suren, & Markn. Conniry 
Farme 512 After your hooke is thus fastened, you shall 
plumbe your line; which is to fasten certain pieccs of lead... 
about it. 1669 Wortince Syst. dgric. (1681) 243 Stake this 
Net athwart the River; the bottom heing plumbed, that it 
may sink abont six inches. 18x W. Tavtor in Afouthly 
Rev. LXVI. 464 The oars are plumbed in the handle, so as 
to balance on the edge of the boat. 

7. To seal (luggage) with a leaden seal. 

1756 Nucent Gr. four, France 1V. 20 Wheu your Jug- 
gage has been searched, you had better have your trunk 
plumbed with a leaden stamp for Paris. 1788 JEPFERSON 
Writ, (1859) Tl. 473, 1 shall have the whole corded and 
plumbed by the Custom house here. 1820 Mrs. STARKE 
Direct. Trav, on Cont, ii. 36 We had our trunks plumbed, 
in order to secure them from examination [by the custom- 
house officers}. 

V. [Baek-formation from plumber.) 

8. intr. To work in lead as a plumber. 


trans. (collog.) 

1889 W. S. Gitrert Foegerty's Farry, etc. Ga?) 217, 
Tama plumber...I have plumbed in the very best families. 
rg0x Speaker 30 Mar. 703/1 There was once a perfect being 
who did Pah Bineats Mod. newspaper, The house has 
been duly plumbed, painted, and whitewashed. 

Ience Plumbing ///. a., doing plumbers’ work. 

1896 Darly News 1 Fel. 3/1 Even the plumbing fraternity 
cannot grumble. It is a mistake.,to suppose that a very 
rigorous winter is the best fur plumbers, 

Plumb: sce PLum. 

Plumbagin (plomberdzin). Chem, [ad. F. 
plombagine,t. L. plumbago (see PLUMBAGO) + -tne, 
-1N 1] The acrid principle of the root of P%em- 
bago europea, (See PLUMBAGO 3.) 

1830 Amer. Fral. Se. XV. 385 Plandagine, a new 
vegetable substance... M. Dulong has obtained a particular 
vegeto-principle from the roots of the P/u:mbago Enropza. 
1838 T. THomson Chen. Org. Bodies 767 Plumbagin..was 
discovered by M. Dulong d'Astafort, in the root of the 
plumbago Europea, in 1828, 1866 Watts Diet. Cheur. VW. 
685 Plumbagin. .crystallises in delicate needles or prisms 
often grouped in tufts; has a styptic saccharine taste, with 
acrid biting after-taste. 

+ Plumba‘gine. 0¢s. Also plomb-.  [ad. F. 
plombagine (1572 in Godef.), ad. L. plusdago, 
-inem: see PLUMBAGO,] 

1. See quots, (Perh. never in Eng. use.) 

[1611 Coter., Plombagine, f., pure lead turned almost Into 
ashes by the vehemence of the fire: This is th’artificiall 
Plombagine, and comes of lead put into a furnace with 
gold, or siluer oare, to make them melt the sooner... There is 
also anaturall, or minerall Plomdbegine, which (as Mathiolus 
thinketh) is no other then siluer mingled with lead-stone, 
oroare.} 1656 Biount Glossogr., Plumdbagin [quoting Cotgr. 
verbatim}, 1658 Piittes, Plembagin [1706 -ine}, silver 
mingled with lead stone, or oar. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
Plumbagine, lead naturally mingled with silver. 

2. = PLUMBAGO 2. 


Also 


| 


1016 


1802 Pravrain /dlusir. Hutton, The. 304 In the banks of 
the same river [Ayr] some miles higher up, he [Dr. Hutton] 
found a piece of coal. involved in whinstone, and extremely 
incombustible. It consumed very slowly in tbe fire, and 
deflagrated with nitre like plumbago. his he considered 
as the same fossil which has been described under the name 
of plombagine, 1811 Pinkerton Petralogy 1. 552 Antbra- 
cite seems to have been first observed by Dolomien ; but 
Born... has classed it under graphite, which he calls p/omda- 
gine, orcarburet of iron. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc., 
Chem, 384 Crystallized carbon is .. found naturally .. as 
a mineral species known by the appellation plumbagine. 
1857 Burcu Aac. Pottery (1858) 1.245 Vauquelin takes it to 
be a carbonaceous matter, such as plumbagine or black-lead. 

Plumbaginous (plymbadzinas), a. [f. L. 
plumbdgo, -in-em PLUMBAGO +-0U8.} Of the nature 
of or pertaining to plumbago or graphite. 

1796 Kinwan Adem, Adin. (ed. 2) 11. 184 Plombaginons, or 
micaceousironore, 1820 Faaanay Exp. Kes. xvi. (1859) 77 It... 
considerably resembles the plumbaginons powder. .obtained 
hy the action of acid oncastiron. 1845 Lvect Srav. N.Amer. 
1. 249 In the plumbaginons anthracite of Worcester the 

roportion of volatile matter is about 3 per cent. 1862 

ANA Man, Geol. v. 77 The variety plumbaginous schist 
contains plumbago in its layers. 

Plumbago (plombéi-go). Also 7 plumbage, 
8 plombago. [a. L. plumébdgo a species of lead 
ore, also a plant, leadwort, fleawort (Pliny): in 
both senses rendering Gr. poAvBdava of Dioscorides, 
deriv. of pdAufdos lead. For the original meaning 
and complicated history of the word, see note 
below.] 

+1. Applied to the yellow oxide of lead (litharge); 
also sometimes to the sulphide (galena); and (in 
quot. 1612) app. to minium or red oxide of lead, 
obtained from litharge by further oxidation. Oés. 

1612 Woovatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 77 Plumbago, or 
red lead, hath the force of binding. 1661 Lovet //rs¢, 
Anim, § Min, 38 Plumbage [L.] Péambago. Place] It 
sticks to the furnace in the purifying of silver or gold. 
M[atter] of Silver or Gold purified with lead. Nfame] 
MadAvBSau-a Molybdaena..it's like litharge in vertne. 1669 
Rowzano tr. Schroder's Med.-Chem, Pharimacop. xix, 245-6 
Molybdena or Plumhago. _I¢ is natural or artificial: the 
first is Lead Ore or that mixed with silver, The artificial 
is a kind of Litharge, that sticks to the bottom of the Fur- 
nace [etc.] 


2. Min. Black lead or graphite; one of the allo- 
tropic forms of carbon: used for pencils, also, 
mixed with clay, for making crucibles; and for 


many other purposes, 

‘Black lead’ is the popular, and ‘graphite’ the strictly 
scientific name; but the term ‘plumbago’ is largely used 
in the arts, esp. in mining. 

1784 Kiawan Elem, Win. 158 Plumbago, Aeissdley .. 
Blyertz of the Swedes...In a strong heat and open fire it is 
whally volatile. 1986 tr. Scheede's Chem. #235. 243 The black 
lead or plumbago which is generally known in commerce, is 
very aiflerent rom molybdwna. /é7d. 250 Hence T am 
convinced, that plumbago is a kind of mineral sulphur or 
charcoal; the constituent parts of which are aerial acid 
and a considerable quantity of phlogiston. 1788 Cron- 
stedt's Min. (ed. 2) 1). 451 Black lead or plumbago is a 
fossil substance extremely black. 1795 Pearson in PAs. 
Trans. LXX XV. 335 The black matter was therefore a com- 
ey of iron and carbon, or, as some chemists term it, plum- 

ago; and which in thenew system is denominated acarburet 
ofiron. 1796 Kirwan Eder. Alin, (ed. 2} TL. 58 Plumbago. 
Graphite of Werner ..carbon combined with one tenth or one 
eighth of its weight of malleable iron. 1799 — Geol. Ess. 191 
Probably becanse the iron.. had Biasrted 200 great a quan- 
tity of carbon,and was thus converted into plombago. 1808 
Henry “fit. Chent. (ed. 5) 242 Another combination of iron 
and carhon, which is a true carburet of iron, is the substance 
called plumbago, or black-lead, nsed in fabricating pencils, 
and in covering iron to prevent rust. [So 1825 (ed. 7) II. 
120.) 1843 Human Diet. Geol, (ed. 2) 32/1 Anthracite re- 
sembles and appears to into plumbago. 1846 M°*Cut- 
tocn Ace. Brit. Enipire (1854) 1. 619 That. very rare 
mineral called black lead, plumbago, or wad, is found in 
Borrowdale, in Cumberland. The mines in this place have 
been wronght since the days of Queen Elizabeth, and fur- 
nish the very best material hitherto discovered for making 

neils, 186g Roscor Elem. Chent, (1871) 82 Graphite, or 
Pinkees crystallizes in six-sided plates. . ~ 

3. Bot. A genus of herbaceous plants, inhabiting 
Southern Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, having 
spikes of subsessile flowers, with a tubular five- 
parled calyx; leadwort: so called from the colour 
of the flowers. [Pliny’s name (rendering Gr. 
ModvfSaiva), adopted as generie name by Tourne- 
fort, 1700.] Also adérié. 

[1601 Hontann Péiny 11. 336 There groweth commonly 
an herbe named in Greeke Molybdzna, that is to say in 
Latine, P/undago, even vpon every corne land.] 1747 
Wes tev Prim. Physic (1762) 42 Infusion of Leaves of Plum- 
bago in Olive Oil. 1776 Ler /ntrod, Bot. App. (ed. 3) 337 
Leadwort, Plumbago. 1897 J. A. Cuatmers Tiyo Saga vi. 53 
He distributed twigs from the plumbago plant to be worn 
round the neck. 1903 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 346 Pale blue 
plumbagos, yellow canariensis. 

[Wote. In Dioscorides, porAvBdaiwa, f. udrvBSas lead, was 
applied to a mineral substance (v, 97, 100), and a plant. 

he former was yellow oxide of lead (PhO), esp. the litharge 
produced in the extraction of gold and silver from ores’con- 
taining lead. By Pliny this is latinized as sxolyhdena, 
also once (xxxiv. 18. 50) by p/amdsago, which, as well as 
galéna, were applied by him to the yellow oxide, but prob. 
included as an inferior variety the sulphide (PbS), called 
by Dioscorides podrvBSoerdns AdOos, ‘lead-like stone’, the 
modern GaLena. For the plant Pliny always uses p/umr- 
ago. Inthe French transl. (1572) of Matthioli’s Com- 
mentary on Dioscorides, poAupSawa = g/ninbago is rendered 
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PLUMBEOUS. 


Plombagine,in \t. piombaggine, and is stated to be identical 
with litharge; but other ores may have been included. 
‘Ihence the explanations of the word in Cotgrave and other 
‘English writers down to Bailey: see Pirumpacine, and 
sense 1 above. In Holland’s Pérny, plambago is rendered 
titharge. In the 16thc., to Agricola and othersin Germany 
practically interested in mining, A/wenbago mainly meant 
the sulphide of lead, but also included other substances 
similar to this in appearance, and in the property of stainin 
the fingers and marking paper, esp. the native sulphides o 
anlineny, and molybdenum, Srisnitr (Sb7Ss) anal Motys- 
DENITE (MoSg), and the mineral graphite. In,1567 Christoph. 
Enkel (Encelins) of Saalfeld, while identifying Pliny’s nra/yé- 
dana, galéna, and plumbdgo, distinguished the ‘ produc- 
tive’ species (i.e. the oxide and sulphide of lead) from the 
‘barren' (séerf/?s), which yielded no lead, and was mainly 
aphite; the latter was described by Ferrante Imperato 
In 1599 as employed in the grafio prombino, ‘leaden pencil '. 
In 1779 Scheele found that certain samples of the ‘ barren * 
plumbago, on being burnt, were dissipated into carbonic 
acid gas, and that in fact they consisted of carbon: see 
not. 1786insense 2. In 1789 Werner and Karsten proposed 
the name Gaarutte instead of the ambiguous ‘plumbago’. 
But its composition was still dispnted. An analysis, made 
by French chemists in 1786, bad given, after volatilization, 
a residue of iron, and plumbago was pronounced a carburet 
ofiron (See quot. 1795). ‘This view prevailed until Karsten 
in 1826 aod Geren in 1829 proved that the iron was only 
an impurity in the specimens analysed, and that graphite 
or plumbago was, as Scheele had said in 1779, really a 
mineral form of carbon, (See paper by Dr. John W. Evans, 
F.G.S., in Trans. Phil, Soc. 1907.)] 

Plumba:goed, a. ([f. pree. + -ED2.] Covered 


with plumbago, black-leaded. 
1860 ALex. Watr Edectro-Metallurgy 58 A solution of 
nitrate of silver... will answer well for depositing on plumba- 


goed surfaces. 
Plumba‘llophane. A/iz. [See Piumso-.] 


‘A variety of allophane containing a little lead’ 
y Pp 


(Chester Dict. Alin. 1896). 

+Plumbane. Chem. Obs. [f. L. plumb-um 
lead + -ANE 2a.] Davy’s proposed name for 
chloride of lead, horn-lead. 

1812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos, 397 One combination 
only of lead with chlorine is known..called horn lead by 
the old chemists.. “The name proposed for it is plambane. 
+ Plum‘bary. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. p/umbdrius, 
f. plumbum \ead.] Lead ore, galena. 

1687 TomLinson /exon's Disp. 428 Lead..is extracted 
also out of a certain Plumbary, effoded out of Mynes, which 
stone they call Molybdoides; the Lead thus secerned and 
melted, is poured into water, while hot, til! it leave its dross. 

Plumbat, obs, Sc. form of PLuMsIET. 


+Plumbate!, Os. Also 7 (?) plumbet. 
app. ad. late L. p/emdate leaden balls, also (Cod, 
Theodos.) a scourge to which leaden balls were 
attached, f. p/umdare 1o make of lead; but cf 
PLuuMet sé. 4.] In p/. The leaden balls with 


which a scourge was loaded. 

1570 Foxe A. § Af. (ed. 2) 94/1 Then Decins moned 
with anger commannded hym to be beaten with plumbattes 
(which is sayth Sabellicus, a kinde of sconrging). 1609 
Hottano Amn. Marcell, 330 Sericus and Asbolins..be 
caused to be killed with the mightie pelts of plumbets. 

Plu‘mbate2. Chem. [f. L. pluméd-tem lead + 
-aTEt 1c.) A salt of plumbie acid. 

1865 Warts Dict. Chent. U1. 555 The solution of plum- 
bate of potassium forms with metallic salts precipitates of 
analogons composition. 

| Plumbastor. [med.L. plambaior, £, L. plem- 
bare to solder with lead.] In the Papal service, 


A custodian of the leaden seal. 
31677 W. Hucues Afan of Sin 1, xii. 229 Innocent 8... 
His new office of Plumbators.. brought him in 26000 crowns, 


Plumb-bob (plo'm,bg:b). ‘The leaden bob, usu- 
ally conoidal, forming the weight of a plumb-line, 
1835-40 Hatinveton Clocks. (1862) 16 If he is found here 
after twenty-four hours, they'd make a carpenter's plumb- 
bob of him, and bang him outside the church steeple. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Edue. WV. 190/1 A spirit level is laid upon 
its edge, or a plumb-bob is dropped from its middle point. 
+Plumbean,«. Oés. [f.L. pdembe-us leaden 
+-AN.] Resembling lead; leaden; lead-coloured, 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Plumbean, Pluinbeous, of the 
colour and property of lead; leaden; also dull, blunt. 
1688 Cunwoarn Jmmut. Mor. 1. iii. §7 To make wisdom.. 
to be.. regulated by sucb a..‘ plumbean and flexible rule" as 
that is, is quite todestroy the natureof it. 1783 Porr Chirurg. 
Wés, V1. 312 He had..a pale plumbean conntenance. 


Plumbeous (plz‘mbres), 2. t L. plumbe-ts 
leaden (f. p/imb-rm lead) + -OUS. 
1. Made of or resembling lead, leaden; lead- 


coloured, Chiefly in Zoo/. J 

1623 Cockeram, Plunbeous, full of lead, heauie. 1658 
Puutirs, P/umbeous, leaden, of the colonr of lead; also 
blunt, or dull, 1826 Kuaay & Sp. Entomol. VV. 284. 1867 
A.L. Avams Wand. Nat. India 115 Another and smaller 
species, the plumbeous or sooty redstart. 1874 Coves Bivds 
NV. WW, 321 ‘eathers. .plumbeons at base and browr at tip. 

b. Ceramics, Lead-glazed. 

1875 Foatnum Ma/oliea t 4 Glazed and enamelled wares 
. fenbaaee or lead glazed. 1879 J. i; Youne ae 
Art 63 Silicious, or glass-glazed, and plumbeons, or lead> 
glazed, both of which are transparent, 

+2. fig. Heavy, dull, ponderous, leaden. Obs. 

1878 Sioxev Wanstead Play in Arcadia, etc. (1629) 622 
Attend and throw your eares to mee..till I haue onde 
trinated your plumbeouscerebrosities. ¢ 1645 Hlowett Lett. 
(1650) TI; 30 ‘The motion of Satarn,..plumbeons, long, a 
heavy. 1686 Goan Cedest. Bodiesit.ix. 284 Whether he be suicl 
a Plumbeous Blew-nosed Planet as Anuqnity marks him. 


PLUMBER. 


- Plumber (ploma:). Forms: 4 plomber, 4-8 
plummer, 5 plomere, plommer, plumbar, 5-6 
plomer, 5-7 plumer, 6 plommar, Sc. plummair, 


5~ plumber. [a. Ol’. plummier (1266), plommier, | 


mod.F. plombrer :—L. plumbarius a plumber, f. 
plumbum \ead.]_ An artisan who works in lead, 
zinc, and tin, fitting in, soldering, and repairing 
the water and gas pipes, cisterns, boilers, and other 
work executed in these metals in the construction 
of n dwelling-house or other building. paeee ly 
applied to a. man who dealt and worked in Iead. 
1385-6 [see b}, 1399 A/em. Ripon (Surtees) HT. x29 In 
salario Willelmi Bettys, plummer, operanti super corpus 
ecclesia, ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 406/1 Plumber, or plomere, 
plumbarius. 1477 Paston Lett, UW. 212 Vyncent the 
plomer is a notbir that chal bere the dawnger. 1548 Act 
2§ 3 Adw. Vic. 15 § 4 Any.. Brick-maker, Tile maker, 
Plummer or Labourer. 1584 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 17 Item 
given to the plumer for mendinge the leades, xiijs. iiij d. 
1610 an Alch, 1, i, And, early in the morning, will 
T send Too all the plumbers, and the pewterers, And buy 
their tin, and lead vp. 1663 Gerster Counsel 47 Sauder, 
wherewith an unconscionable Plummer can ingrosse his Bill, 


1706 Puituies, PZuntner, one that deals, or works in Lead. - 


1847 Smeaton Builder's Afan. 130 Within the last four 
years, zinc has been ae iahe employed instead of lead, 
and the plumber has undertaken the execution of such 
works, 1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1445 All the tradesmen 
“Saeed down even to the plumber. 
. attrib. and Comd., as plumber-house, -work; 
plamber's force pump, furnace (see quots.). 
ages Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) a Pro punctura x 

rod’ et dimid. de Wrigthous et le Plomberhous. 1844 
Stepnens Bk, Farn: 1. 195 Of the specifications of plumber. 
work. .done after the carpentry. 1875 Kicut Dict. Mech, 
Plumber's force pump, a pump used by plumbers for testing 
pipe or withdrawing obstacles from a gorged ipe. 1884 
fbid, Suppl, Pluméersfurnace,a portable soldering furnace, 

lence Plu‘mbership, the office of plumber. 

1455 Rolls of Parll. V.316/a Th' office of Plummership 
of the Castels of Carnarvan, Beaumares and Hardlagh. 

Plumber-block: see PLUMMER-BLOCK. 

Plumbery (plzmari). Also 5 plomerye, 6 
plombmery, plumery. Beekes a. OF. plommerie 
( 304), Plomberie lead-work, plumber’s workshop, 

- plommier plumber; in med. L. plmbaria; cf. L. 
plumbarius of or belonging to lead, plsembartum 
a place to keep leaden vessels in.] 

1. A plumber’s workshop. 

34.. Voc, in Wr.-Witleker 603/34 Phunbaria, a plomerye. 
€ 3544 in Wiltsh. Archevol. & A. Hist. Mag. (1867) X.79 
To cary the leed outh of the halle to the plombmery. 1649 
in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) II. 416 One room, called 


the Plummery, and several other rooms and lodgings | 


belonging to the Clerk of the Works, 1823 Afechantc's 
Mag. No. 13.205 Stating that a plumbery had been burnt at 
Dover, and that the fire was occasioned by... workmen per- 
mitting some lead to boil over. 1896 St. Joun Hore in 
Proc. Soc. Antig. Ser. u. XVI. 164 The room. .was formerly 
the plumbery, and has in the centre a large table for casting 
sheets of lead. 
2. Plumber's work, plumhing. 


1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 347/2 Th’ office of Serjeaunt of | 


oure Plumbery within this our Reaume. 1703 T. N. Cr¢ 
§C. Purchaser 228 Plumbery. the Art of Working in Lead. 
3823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 403 The Art of Plumbe: 
comprehends the practice of casting and laying sheet-lead. 
3853 Turner Dom, Archit. 11. i, 18 The jurors found that 
+-plumbery was needed to the value of 20 marks, 

t+ Plumbet. 04s. Also 6 plumet, plommett, 
Plomet, -it. [app. a derly. of F. plomd lead, 
PLoMs sé., perh. in reference to its colour, and thus 
practically a parallel form of PLUNKET, of which 
it appears to be a synonym. Note the alteration 
of plumbet to plumkeé in the later edition of 
Udall.] A woollen fabric; app. the same as 


PLUNKET, Also a/frib. 
Spekynge 199b, Casivs,..and 


3533 UVoat Floures Lat. 
Flaucus,..is blew or grey, as the s y is when it hath litle 
spleckes of grey clowdesin a faire day, as it were a plumbet 
fed. 1560 plumket) colour. 2390 Lanc. & Chesh. Wills 11. 
68 » best cloke my jirkine and breeches of stript plumet. 
1661 Practam Compt. Gent, (ed. 3) 136 Plumbet colour, i, e. 
like little Speks of gray clouds ina fair day. 1720 Strvre 
Stow's Surv. I. v. ix. 3180/1 The sorts of this new Drapery 
(time of Q. Eliz.) were various. They were Bays,.. Rash or 
Stannet,..Serche,..Plomets, Carells, Fustians of Naples, 
fbid. 1871/1 Plomits, wrought with Silk, or otherwise. 882 
Beck Draper's Dict., Plommetts jonenetts, stuffs men. 
tioned in rs92 as being in pieces of fourteen yards each, of 
four pounds weight, and valued at ran 

Plumbet, var. Puuwpate ; obs. f. PLomaer, 

Plumbe'thyl. Chez. [See Puvmso- and 
Erart.} A compound of lead with molecules of 
ethyl, as plembotricthy/, Pb,(C,H;),, the merh- 
Plumbethy! of Léwig, a yellowish mobile oil § 
Plumboletrethyl Pb(C,H,),, diethylide of lead, a 
transparent colonrless liqnid, 

1857 Mutter Even, Chen, V1. 214 Oxide of Plumbethyl 
thydrated), 1865 Maxsriztp Sats 291 Lowig_has more 
recently described another metallothylic base... This is his 


Plumbethy!. 
Plumbic (plo-mbik), «. [f. L. plumb-um lead 
t -10, Cf F. plombique.] Of or pertaining to 


lead. &. Chemt. Combined with lead; applied to 
compounds in which lead has its higher valency 
(divalent), as Alembic acid, dioxide of lead, PbO,. 


\ Plumbie ochre, lead ochre, massicot. 
Vor. VIL. ‘ 


1017 


1799 Str H. Davy in Beddoes Contrid, 
Knowl, (1799) 119. The 
tains oxygen and light. 
Se., Chen. 46 
with iead.. Th 


“ Phys. §& Afed, 
plumbic phosoxyd evidently con. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Crre. 
Three combinations are known of oxygen 
The latter [the binoxide) is sometimes denomi- 
nated plumbic acid. 186s Watta Dict. Chem. UI. $55 
With bases, peroxide of lead unites more readily than with 
acids, behaving towards alkalis like a weak acid, and may 
therefore be called plumbic acid. 3873 — Fownes’ Chen. 


(ed. 11) 59. Plumbic Ethide is produced by the action of | 
0: 


plumbic chloride on zinc ethide. 

b. Path, Due to the presence of lead. 

1875 H.C. Woon 7heraf. (1879) 38 Plumbic renal de- 
generation is evidently the result of a long-continued irrita- 
ton. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Afed. 11. 979 Occasionally in 
plumbic paralysis a small indolent ewelt 
the wrist is noticed. 

Plumbi‘ferous, ¢. [f. L. p/emb-um lead + 
“Feros. Cf. F. plombifere.} Containing lead. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 11.222 The Plumbiferous 
Silver Ore also contains 48 per cent. of Lead. 1839 Une 
Dict. Arts 748 Vhe total thickness of the plumbiferous 
formation. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 56 Transparent 
glaze may be plumbiferous or alkaline, 

+Pluwmbine, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. plumb-um 
lead + -1nEL.] Of leaden colour. 

_ 8897 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 17 The Melancholicke which 
iss .of colour, livide, & plumbine. 

Plumbing (plo-min), 742 sé. [-1N¢1.] The 
action of the vb. PLumR, in varions senses; now 
| esp. the work of a plumber. 

1666 Boyir in Ail. Trans. 1. 335 What metbods the mine- 
men use in Saat the Vein, and tracing their passages 
under ground (which they call Plumming and Dyalling) 
according to the several exigencies 7 


1 W. Sutaeacanp 


19% 
Shipbuild, Assist. 162 Plummet, a Weight hanging by a | 


{ 
| 
| Line to prove the Plumming. 1884 Cuanocer in Pall Mall 
G. 24 July 11/2 Three years ago..a plumbing law was 
passed, which placed the control of plumbing and drainage 
1n all new houses in the hands of the Board of Health, 1886 
York Herald 3 Aug. 7/6‘ Plumbing’ was largely indulged 
in, top fishing being ateedened except in a few cases. . 
b. cover. That which is made by this action; 
lead-sealing ; eee work. 
1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Frauce VV. 33 As soon as you 
enter Paris, you will be stopt in your chaise, and your pass 
and plumbings, and every corner of the whole chaise will be 
examined, 1899 Hest. Gaz. 23 Oct. 2/3 They tore down 
gas-pipes, water-pipes, and electric wires from the walls, 
demolished the fixtures, wrenched the plumbing apart. 
0, alirié., as plumbing-line, -rope, a lead- 
line, sounding-line. 

1688 Bovie /inal Causes Nat. Things iv. 136, 1 do not 
find that mens. .plumming lines have fenehiedl above one 
mile of that great number. 1693 Oniver in PAré. Trans. 
XVII. 908 Fastening our Bottle to our Plumbing-rope. 

| Plumbism (plembiz’m). Path. [f. L. planeb- 
um lead + -18M.] Lead-poisoning. 

3876 Bartnorow Afat. Afed, (1879) 227 In prescribing the 
preparations of lead for internal use, the danger of producing 
plumbism should not be overlooked, 1878 A. M. Hamicton 

| Nerv. Dis, 410 The tremor from lead is attended usually hy 
colic and other symptoms of plumbism., xgo01 Speaher 
16 Nov, 174/1 It is the solubility of the lead when taken 

| into the system that causes plumbism. 
Plu:mbiso'lvent,a. [:rron.plumbo-solvent, 
f. L. pleembumt lead + SoLvENT: for the form cf. 


ing on the back of | 


| 


. Cergiversans, velivolans, bellipolens,etc.] Acting | 


as a solvent on lead, capable of dissolving lead. 
Hence Plumbiso'lvency, capacity of dissolving 
lead. 

1892 M. Mackenzie. in Youth's Comp. 31 Mar, 162 (Funk) 
Lead isa fruitful source of disease in certain districts..where 
the water has what is termed a plumbo-solvent quality. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 965 Occasionally it is necessary to 
test the ‘plumbo-solvency’ of a suspected water. /drd. 966 
Water.,may..dissolve lead by a true plumbo-solvent action. 

Plumb-joint. [For plsmbed joint: cf. 
PLUME v. 5.) A lap-joint in sheet-metal in which 
one of the edges to be joined is laid flat (over 
the other and soldered down ; a soldered lap-joint. 

1875 in Kuicut Dict, Afech, 1751. 

Plumbless (plomiés), 2. [f. Prowse v, + 
pace That cannot be plumbed ; fathomless. 

165 Octiay 2s0f (1665) 209 May..quaff If he had twenty 
Piuinblene Oceans, 2854 Dickens Hard T. xv,Th 
shot away into the plumbless depths of the past. 

Plumb-line (ple lin}, sé, Also 7 plm-. 

1. A line or cord having at one end a metal bob 
or plummet, for testing or determining vertical 
direction ; sometimes = PLUMB-RULE. 

3538 Exyot Diet, Perpendiculum, a plumlyne, such as 
masons and carpenters haue, with leadde at the ende. 1 
Brace (Douay) /sa, xxxiv. r1 A measure sbal be stretch 
out upon it, to bring it to nothing, and a plumme line unto 
destruction. x6xx Cotcr., Anive. ler, to..square by plumbe- 
line, or plumbe-rule. 613 M. Riotry Afagn. Bodres 43 A 
plim line fastened to one end of the diamiter, 1706 Puiitirs, 
Plumb-Line, Plumb-Rule, or Plummet, an Instrument 
us’d by Carpenters, Masons, Bricklayers and others, to find 
whether a Pillar, Wall, ete. stand upright. 185 J. Ssutr 
Panorama Se. & Art 1. 277 The attraction of a lofty 
mountain is found to draw a plumb-line..a little out of the 
perpendicular. , SOR 

ise Jig. A means of testing or judging ; a standard. 

1570 T. Norton Vowels Catech. (1853) 182 To be directed 
and tried by the most precise rule, Ae as it were, by the 
plumbline of God's law and judgment. 1666 Saxcrorr 
Lex fgnea 18 We have no Plumb-line of Reason, 

+2. Geom. A vertical or perpendicnlar line; a 

| straight line at right angles to another. Ods, 


emoment | 


PLUMBY. 


355: Recoroe Palhw, Knowl. 1. Defin.,, Wheri one line 


| lyeth flatte (whiche is named the ground line) and an other 


commeth downe on it, and is called a perpendiculer or 
plumme lyne, x§70 Bituincstey Enciid 1.x. 3 A Perpen- 
dicular line, commonly called among artificers a plumbe 
lyne. 1704 J. Hazes Lex. Techn. 1, Plamb-Line, the same 
with Perpendicular. 


3. A mariner’s sounding-line : fig. something with 


| which to fathom intellectual or moral depths. 


2648 C. Watker Hisi, [ndefend. t. 116 This ia an unsound- 
able Gulfe, here any plumb-line faileth me. 1864 Spectator 
i May 527/2 This truth..that degrees of guilt are so utterly 

eyond the fathoming powers of our plumb-lines without 
a knowledge of the moral opportunities and antecedents of 
every life. 1884 J. Tarr Mind in Matter Pref. (1892) 6 The 
plumbline of human degradation surely never touched a 
tower depth. . 

Hence Plumb-line z., to sound, or determine, 
as by a plumb-line. 

3846 Mas. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 3 The moment a pre- 
sumptuous individual acts or thinks an inch out of the plumb- 


line tpendicularity exacted by the formalities of sociery. 
31875 Lawes Probl. Life & Mind VW. u. § 78. 90 Some un- 


attainable depth to be postulated, but not plumb-lined. 

Plumbo-, before a vowel ean used as 
combining form of L. plwmbun: lead, forming 
chemical and mineralogical terms, 

Plumboca‘icite AZiz., an isomorphons mix- 
ture of the carbonates of lead and calcium, 
Pb’CO,.32Ca”CO;, occurring in rhombohedral 
forms at Leadhills and Wanlockhead (Watts). 
Plumbocu prite Af. = CuPROPLUMBITE (Chester). 
Plumbogummite A/iz. [f. F. plombgomme + 
-ITE!}, a hydrous phospho-aluminite of lead re- 
sembling gum. Plumboma‘nganite Afr., a 
sulphide of lead and manganese, PbS.3MnS. 
Plumbome:thyl Cfem., n compound of lead 
with molecules of methyl, as plumbotrimethyl 
Pb(CHs)s; plumboletramethyl PHC Hy),, a coloure 
less mobile liquid (Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 
563). Plumbore'sinite Min. = plimbogummiie. 
Plumbosta‘nnite Aix. [L. séannum tin}, sul- 
phantimonide of tin, lead, and iron (Chester), 
Plu'mboatib, -sti-bnite Aff. [L. s¢ébiunz anti- 
mony] = BouLANcEnitE, 

1834 Amer. Fral, Sc. XXVI. 386 *Plumbocalcite .. 
described by Johnson as a mineral found at Wanlockhead 
in Scotland. ‘1892 Dana Afi, (ed. 6) 855 *Plumbogummite, 
3877 J.B. Hamnay in Afineralog. Afag. 149 *Plumbo- 
manganite. 1866 Watrs Dict. Chem, 1V. 685 *Plumbore- 
sinite, Plombgomme. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 99 "Plu mbostib 
is also from Nertschinsk. It consists, george to Plattner, 
of antimony, arsenic, sulphur, a little iron, with 588 p.c, of 
lead ; and appears to be boulangerite. 

Plumbo-solvent, crron. f. PLUMBISOLVENT. 

Plumbous (plombes), a. [ad. L. plembas-us 
full of lead: see -ous. Cf. F. plombeux.] 

til. Leaden; fg. dull; = Prosperous. Obs. 

1685 H. Monr /déustration 336 Such a senseless conceit, 
that notbing can be more wooden or plumbous. 1737 G. 
Smirn Curious Relations 1. iv. 550 To be of a plumbous or 
leaden Temper and Colour. 

2. Chem. Applied to compounds in which lead 
has its lower valency ; as io plsémdous acid ‘term 
for Dlimési oxidum in combination with potassinm 
and other bases’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cf. PLuspica, 

+ Plum-broth,. 0s. A kind of thick broth or 
sonp made of beef, prunes, raisins, currants, white 
bread, spices, wine, sugar, and other ingredients ; 
formerly a Christmas dish. Probably dried plums 
or prunes were the original characteristic. 

a1613 Overauny Charact., Puritan, Good bits he holds 
breed good positions, and the Pope he best concludes 
against, in plum-broth, 1652 Cotuncrs Caveal for Prof. 
XxX. (1653) 318 He hath more mind to the plum-broth then 
the devotion of the day. 1783 eee Royal Cookery 
(Nares) To make plumb-brotb. Take a leg of beef, and 
a piece of the neck. .two pound of currans. .three pound of 
raisins of the sun, three pound of prunes well stew'd.. 
have a two-penny white loaf grated, mix it with some of 
the broth, and put the pulp of the prunes to it. garnish the 
dish witb some of the stew’d prunes, some raisins and 
currans out of the broth. 1724 Popa Left. (1735) 1. 283 
A. thing call’d Christian Chearfulness, (not incompatible 
with Christmas Pyes and Plum-broth). [1864 Chambers Bh. 
Days V1. 755/2 Plum-broth figures in Poor Robin’s Almanac 
for 1750, among the items of Christmas fare.) 

Plumb-rule (plomré#l). [f. _PLUMB sd. + 
Rvxe sé.] An instrament used by bnilders, masons, 
carpenters, etc., for ensnring or testing the verti- 
cality of an erection ; consisting of a plummet and 
line attached to and swinging freely on the sarface 
of a narrow straight-edged board, marked with 
a longitndinal line which, when ils position is 
vertical, coincides with the string. 

e339: Cnavcer Astro/, u. § 38 Set thy pyn by a plom- 
rewle cuene vprybt. 2578 Cooraz Thesaurus, a : 
diculumt, to trie by the plumbe rule. 1663 Gensier Counse 
27 Brick-layers.. to use often their line, and plum-role. 


Techn, Educ. mt. 140/2 note, A plumb-rule is 
a wedghe plece of Rood to which is attached a string with 


1 lump of Jead. 
Piu-mby, a. Her. Obs. [ad. OF. plomé 


1 in Godef.) lend-coloured :—L. plamédtus, 
oe e. of plumbdre to make of lead.] — 


PLUM-CAEE. 


colonred. In quot. 1586 app, confused with 
Prumay @.2, as if it meant ‘ plum-coloured ’. 

1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. aiij, The itij. stone is calde a 
~ Margarete a clowdy stone, plumby hit ts calde in armys. 
1586 Ferur Siac. Gentrie 246 Purple was called Plumby. 

lum-cake. A cake containing raisins, cur- 
rants, and often orange-peel and other preserved 


fruits. As to the name, cf. PLUM-BROTH. 

1635 (Gtartuoanr] Lady Mother 1. ii.in Bullen O. P?. 
I1. 148 Your Schoolefellow With whome you usd to walk to 
Pimblicoe To eate plumbe cakes and creame, 1664 BuTLER 
Hud. 1. ii. 798 And cramm‘d 'em .. With Cawdle, Custard, 
and Plum-cake. 1774 Warton /Yist. Eng. Poetry xi 
(1840) ITI. 396 The splendid iceing of an immense historic 
plumb-cake, was embossed witb a delicious basso-relievo of 
the destruction of Troy. 1859 W. Cottins Q, of fTearts 
ti, Hadn't we better begin..by getting her a plum-cake ? 

Plum-coloured, -curculio: see Pom sé. 

Plum-da‘mas, -da'mis. Se. Also 6 plum- 
damus, 7 plum(be)-dames, plomdaimes, (8 
erron. plumdanes). {f. Puvat sé. + OF, Damas 
Damascas; see DAMASK, DAMSON 1, 3 (damson 
plum).] <A (? dried) damson plac a prune. 

1565 Ree. Privy Council Seot. |. 360 Wyne, vennagir, 
plumdamas, buttir, cheise. 577 /did. 11. 645 Ane hundrith 

und wecht of plum damus. 261 Se. 4ets Yas. VI (1816) 

V. 626/a Feggis Raisingis plumdames almondis and 
vther vnconfected fruittis. 1675 in Hunter Biggar § fo. 
Fleming vi. (1862) 61 A quarter of pund of plomdaimes. 
r69a Scotch Presbyt. Flog. (1738) 138 Lord, feed them 
with the Plumdanes and Raisins of thy Promises. ax780 
Suirrers Poems (1790) 210 Guid barley broth .. Wi’ raisins 
and plumdamis mixt. 1828 Matin AZansie Wauch ii. 25 The 
table was covered with dishes full of jargonelles and pippins, 
«Shell-walnuts, and plumdamases, 

Plum-du'ff, Also-dough. [f. Pou sd.4 + 
Durr 36.1) Plain flour pudding with raisins or 
currants in it, boiled in a cloth or bag. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 This day was 
Christmas .. The only change was that we had a ‘plum 
duff' for dinner. 2852 Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 197/2 Plum 
dough is one of the street-eatables. 1883 STEVENSON 7 reas, 
7st. (1886) 241 Alive, and fit, and full of good plum-duff, 

Hence Plum-du‘ffer, a seller of plum-duff. 

18s: Mavnew Lond, Labour 1. 198/1, I have ascertained... 
that take the year through, six ‘plum duffers’ take 1s, a 


day each. 
Plume (plim), s4. Also 6 plome. [a. OF. 


plume:—L. Alina a small soft feather, down. 

OE. had (a 1050 in Lid. Scintitl.) plint-feder, down, from 
L. plama; but this has no historical connexion with the 
ME. and mod. word.] ; 

1. A feather; now chiefly foef. and réet.; also, 
a large or conspicuous feather, such as are used for 
personal adornment, as a plume of an ostrich or 
egret; in Ornith. a contour-feather, as distin- 
guished from a plumule. 

1399 Lanci. Rick. Redeles um. 49 Thanne cometh.. Anoper 
proud partriche. .And sesith on hirsete, with bir softe plumes. 
1513 Douctas Aineis xt. vi. 113 My feris lost, with plumys 
in the ayr As thame best lykis ar fleand our alquhair. rgs52 
Hutort, Plume, ae et plumula,a very yoUge fether, 
160z Suaxs. Zwel. N. u. v. 37 Contemplation makes a rare 
Turkey Cocke of him, how he iets vnder his aduane‘d 
plumes. 177, Mitton P. L. v. 286 Like Maia’s son he 
stood, And shook his Plumes. 1754 Grav Poesy 22 With 
ruffled plumes and flagging wing. 1851 Times 3 Sept. 7/2 
The Trogon resplendens clad in golden iridescent green, 
with long lax flowing plumes. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 
241 The dorsal plumes of the Egrets. 

b. fig. With various reference to the feathers of 
birds as used in flight, displayed in pride, raised 
or ruffled in excitement, or borrowed in pretentious 
display (as the peacock’s plumes assumed by the 
jackdaw in the fable). 

1sor Snaxs, 1 Hen, V7, in. iii. 7 Let frantike Talbot 
triumph for a while, And like a Peacock sweepe along his 
tayle, Wee'le pull his Plumes, and take away his Trayne. 
1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 1. iv. in Bullen O. P?, 11. 22 Farre 


above the pitch of my low plumes. 1641 J. Jackson True 


Evang. T. 1. 4 They stole them out of holy Writ, and pride | 


themselves in the plumes of a Prophet indeed. 1642 R. 
Carrenter Experience ut. iv. 20 If we but glaunce upon 
the knowledge of our selves, our plumes fall, and we begin 
to be humble. 1649 Butre Ang. Juprov. Impr. xxvii. 
(1653) 185 Let him that flatters himself to raise good Clover 
upon barren heathy Land ..pull down bis Plumes after two 
or three years experience, unless he devise a new way of 
Husbandry. 180a Afed. Frn?. VALI. 268 In the process of 
his examination, he is stripped of his borrowed plomes. 
1850 Kinostey Alt. Locke xxxii, My soul..in the rapid 
plumes of song Clothed itself sublime and strong. 

2. Downy plumage, down; plamage generally. 

t Ofa plume: ch. of a feather, Featuer sb. 2c. 

1ssz_ Huroer, Thystle toppe, whych is lyke plume, 
pappus. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1. a80 A second commoditie 
that Geese yeeld..is their plume and downe, For in some 

laces their soft feathers are pluckt twice a yeare. 16: 

ATHAM Falconry Words Art Expl., Plume is the general 
colour or mixtures of feathers in a Hawke, which sheweth 
her constitution. 3654 H. L’Estrancr Chas. / (1665) 21 
To interdict him with the Earls of Somerset, Middlesex, 
Bristow, {all of an inclination, though not all of a plume), 
1667 Mirton P. LZ. x1. 186 The Bird of Jove.. Two Birds 
of gayest plume before him drove. 181a J. Witson Js/e 
of Palms i, 600 Vannt not, gay bird | thy gorgeous plume. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comnt. 312 The lower barbs in 
feathers are usually loose, and form the down, which is 
called the ‘ accessory plume '. e 

b. The web or vane of a quill; the feathering 

of an arrow. 

1808 Pixe Sources Afississ. 1. (1810) 150 They buried the 
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arrow to the plume in the animal. 3883 D. C. Murray 
Hearts 111. 38 Carroll held a quill pen in his hand... The 
hand looked steady, but the quivering plume told how tense 
the nerves were. 2 , es, 
3. An ornament, usually symbolizing dignity 
or rank, consisting of a large feather or bunch of 
feathers, or a waving feather-like tnft or bunch of 
hair, etc.; esp. when attached to a helmet, hat, or 
other head-dress as an algrette or crest, or wom in 
the hair, as the court plume of ostrich feathers ; 


also borne in processions and used at funerals, 

+ Plunte of feathers: see Featuea sb, 8b. 

1530 Pacscr. 256/1 Plome of oystrydge fethers, s/umenrart. 
a1548 Hau Chrox., Hen. [V 12 One parte had their Plumes 
all white, another had them all redde. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 
ut. iii, 126 Your Enemies, with nodding of their Plumes 
Fan you into dispaire. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 42 P1 The 
ordinary Method of making an Hero, is to clap a huge 
Plume of Feathers upon his Head. 182 Byaon Werner v. 
i, We will lay Aside these nodding plumes and dragging 
trains, 183a Tennyson Lady of Shalott u. iv, A funeral, 
with plumes and lights And music. 1845 Disaagts Sys? 
1. ii, His hat white with a plume of white feathers, 1848 
W. OH. Ketty tr. Z. Blane's Hrst. Ten Y.1.335 The grena- 
diers flung away their hlack plumes. 

b. fig. (Cf. a feather in one’s cap.) 

1605 Camoen Rem. 3 It was accounted one of the fairest 
and most glorious Plumes in the triumphant Diademe of 
the Roman Empire. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. vi. 161 Well thou 
comst Before thy fellows, ambitious to win From me som 
Plume. 1848 De Quixcey Pope Wks. 1858 IX. 14 An 
error in which Pope himself participated, that his plume of 
distinction from preceding poets consisted in correctness. 

4. transf. Anything resembling the down of 
feathers or a feather, in form or in lightness. 

160r Hottaxo Pliny 11. 239 The plume or downe which 
it beareth,.. cureth the iecete? flux of waterish humors 
into the eies. 1810 Sovtuey Kekamta w. iv, The shadow 
of the Cocoa's lightest plume Is steady on the sand. 1859 
G. Menrevitu &. Fevere? xx, The plumes of the woodland 
are alight. 1870 Swinauane £ss. & Stud. (1875) 357 A boy's 
figure,.. with a curling plume of hair. 1878 Stevenson 

‘dinburgh (1889) 25 The long plume of smoke over the plain, 

b. Bot. (a) A plumose pappus or other ap- 
pendage of a seed, by which it floats away; t+ (4) 
= PLUMULE 1 (0d5.). 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxiv. 36 Which [flowers] at length 
do turne into downe, or Cotton, and the plume is carried 
away with the winde. 1 Grew Anat. Planitt i. § 14 
The Plume is that Part which becomes the Trunk of the 
Plant. /éfd., These three Parts, sc. the Main Body, the 
Radicle, and the Plume, are concurrent to the making u 
of a Seed. 1688 J. Cuayton in PAIL Trans, XVV1. 947 iG 
gleamy Weather happen at that time, it breeds a small 
Flie, which consumes the Plume of the Plant. 1766 Conf, 
Farmer sv. Malt, Malt which has not had asofticient time 
to shoot, so that its plume, or ale as the adepts in 
malting call it, may have reached to the inward skin of the 
barley, remains charged with too large a quantity of it's 
unattenuated oils, 1813 Sia H. Davy Agric. Chem. iii. 
(1814) 70 In every seed there is to be distinguished 1. the 
organ of nourishment, 2, the nascent plant or the plume, 

ce. Zool, A plumose or feather-like part or 
formation, as a plamate hair of an inscct, a ciliated 
or branchiate organ of a crustacean or mollusc, a 


plume-like tuft of zoophytes, etc. 

1834 MeMurtaie Cuvier's Anim. Kinga. 487 There isa 
double range of numerous tentacula on the mouth, curved 
into a half moon, forming a plume of that figure. /é/a., The 
species are very numerous in fresh water... They form 
bushes, arhuscles, plumes, &c. &c. 1846 Patterson Zool. 
19 A single plume of a species found upon our sbores has 
been estimated to contain 500, 
This stem [on the gills] divides into two parts, that in front, 
the plume, resembling the free end of one of the gills, 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anion. Life 182 The stem of the 
branchia bends at right angles to this base and divides into 
an apicat plume and a lamina, The free extremity of the 
plume is simple and filiform. 2 4 

d. Astron. A plume-like projection of the solar 
corona. 

1887 Locxyna Chem. Sun 441 There is an exquisite tracery 
curved in opposite directions, consisting of plumes or 

anaches. t90a Mas. W. Maunper in Anowleage Feb. 33 

nan eclipse like that of May 1901 the polar regions are 
left eisclately free [of synclinal rays] except for the beauti- 
ful and regular tufts of light which have earned for them- 
selves the appropriate name of ‘plumes ' or ‘ panaches’. 

te. Confectionery, One of the degrees in boil- 
ing sugar; = FeaTHer sé. 13. Obs. [F. pleeme.] 

1658 Sin T, Maveane Archimag. Anglo-Gall, § 156. 107 
Seeth your sugar ontill the plume or skin appear. 

5. Short for p/ume-moth: see 6. 

1819 G. Samouriie Entomol. Conuspend. 4 
entadactylus, The large white Plume. 1832 J. Reni 
Butterflies & Moths 231 The Six.cleft Plume (Adwetta 
hexadactyla, Haworth), 


6. attrib. and Comb., as plume-feather, -maker, 
-trade, plume-bearing, -crowned, -deched, -dressed, 
embroidered, -fronted, -soft, -uplifting, -waving, 
adjs.; plume alum, a pseudo-alum crystallizing 
in tufts of silky fibres: see ALUM 4; plume- 
bearer = flume-holder; plume-bird, a bird with 
conspicuous plumes, such as are used for ornament ; 
spec. a bird of paradise of the subfamily Epima- 
chine; plume-bonquet, a loosely constructed, 
spray-shaped bouquet; plume-dark a@., dark with 
the feathers of flying birds; plume-grass, a grass 
of the genus Z7tanthus, having 2 plume-like in- 
florescence, a Woolly Beard-grass; plume-holder, 


Plevophorus 


1880 Huxcev Crayfshii.78 , 


PLUME. 


that which holds a plume, s#ec. a small tube at- 
tached to a helmet for that purpose; plume- 
hunter, a man who kills wild birds to supply the 
plame trade; plume-moth, any species of the 
family Pterophoride (Alucitide), small moths 
whose wings are divided into feathery lobes; 
plume-nutmeg, a tree of the N.O. Atherosper- 
macese (see quots.); esp. the Tasmanian Sassafras, 
Atherosperma imoschata; plame-plucked a., 
stripped of plumes, humbled: see 3h; plume- 
stick, a small stick surmounted by a feather, used 
In religious rites by certain American Indians; 
+ plume-striker: see quot.; plume-thistle, a 
thistle having a feathery pappus, as Carduts /an- 
ceolatus and the genera Cirsiunt and Cuicus, 
(¢1530 Hichscorner in Hazl. Dodsiey 1. 178 He .. privily 
spake To a prentice..for a halfpenny worth of *aluin 
plumb] 1780 J. T. Ditton 7rav. Spain (1781) 378 The 
white stone called plume alum, or pseudo asbestus. 81a 
. Suyta Pract. of Customs (1821) 21 Plume Alum is a 
ind of natura) Alum, composed of a sort of threads or 
fibres, resembling feathers, whence it has its name. 19730- 
46 THOMSON Autumn 869 Infinite wings [ till all the *plume- 
dark air And rude-resounding shore are one wild cry. 1857G. 
Tuornavay Songs Cavaliers & Roundheads yoo Two crones 
- Stood by a *plume-decked hed. 1592 Spenser . H/ubberd 
ato Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, With a 
“plume feather all to peeces tore. 1876 Praxcnét Cyd. 
ostume 1, 402 *Plume-holder. 1894 Daily News 1 
5/6 The armet ieee 3 been strained to close it over a 
plume-holder above the nape of the neck. 1898 Naz, 
Setence June 369 The most destructive agencies are sports. 
men, *plume-bunters, boys after eggs. 1819 G. Samouette 
Entomol, Compend. Index, *Plume moth, 1857 HENFRey 
Bot. 365 The nuts are enclosed in the tube of the perianth, 
and the persistent styles grow out into feathery awns, 
whence the plants are called *Plume-nutmegs. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Atherospermacce (Plume Nutmegs). A small natural 
order of trees from Australia and Chili, deriving their 
English name from their aromatic nuts being furnished 
with a permanent style, clothed with long hairs. 1593 
Snaus, Rich, £f, iv. i108, 1 come to thee From *plume- 
pluckt Richard, who with willing Soule Adopts thee Heire. 
r81a W. Tennant Anster F, 1. v, They turn their *plume- 
soft hosoms to the morn, 188a NV. V. 7rtéune 5 Mar., The 
prayers .. were addressed directly to the *plume-sticks, 


| which were placed one by one in the bottom of the hole, the 


feathers standing upright. 1658 Putuuirs, A *Plumestriker, 
a parasite, or flatterer, so called from pulling hairs, or 
feathers off from other mens Cloakes. 1844 Steruens Bé. 
Farm 111. 942 In pastures, the biennial spear *plume- 
thistle, Caicus Janceolatus, is prevalent. 188a J. Haroy in 
Proc. Berw, Nat. Club YX. No. i 468 The melancholy 
plume thistle (Carduns heterophylius) was very prevalent. 
1819 Suettey Prometh, Und. ii, 53 A “plume-uplifting 
wind. 1848 Bucxiey J/?iad 99 But him, "plume-waving 
Hector answered not. 


Plume (plém), v. Also 4-5 plewme, 5 
plomme. [a. OF, p/emer to pluck (a bird) (12th 
c. in Godef.), to pall out (hair), pillage, f. plume 
Puume sé. In branch IJ, f. Prumm sd, or ad, L. 
plimare to cover with feathers, embroider, intr. 
to become fledged.] 

I. ¢ 1. str. In Falconry: To pluck the feathers 


of its prey, as a hawk; const. fon, on. Obs. 

399 ANGL. Rich, Redeles i. 163 Than bated he bolde- 
liche, as a bird wolde, To plewme on his pray be pol ffro 
nekk. €1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 297 While the 
hawke plumyth on the pertrich, 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cviij, 
She plommyth when she pullith federis of ony fowle or of 
any thyng and castys hem from her. 1575 Tuarazav. Fal- 
conrie 125 Lette hir grype and seare the praye at hir 
pleasure, and lette hir also plume thereupon as Ue? as she 
will, 1667 Davpen Maiden Queen 11. i, Look, how he 
peeps about, to see if the coast be clear; like an hawk that 
will not plume, if she be looked on, 

ig. 1570-6 Lampaane Peraneh. Kent (1896) 312 One of 
these at the Seaina Navie of common yessels, being able 
to make havocke, to plume, and to pray upon the best 
of them at her owne pleasure. 1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 
164 Beeing so possest by straunge women, where they haue 
no possibilitie to marry with you, they will plume vpon 
you, till they haue left you neyther fether nor flesh, 


2. trans. To pluck, ‘case’ (a bird); hence, to 


strip, bare. Now rare. 

I T. Mlovret] Si/éwormres 21 No Caterpillers .. To 
rauish leaues, or tender buddes to plume. 160a Heywoop 
Woman killed w, Kindness Wks, 1874 11. 98 Chan (to the 
Falconer). Now she hath seis‘d the Fowle, and gins to 
plume her, Rebecke her not. 1616 B, Jonson Devil an Ast 
tv. iy, Madame, you take your Hen, Plume it, and skin it, 
cleanse it o’ the inwards. 1706 Puiurs, Zo Plunre, to 
pe or pluck the Feathers off. 1828 Scorr F, AZ. Perth xit, 

will so pluck him as never hawk plumed a partridge. 1852 
R. F. Buaton Falconry in Valley of Indus vi. 67 note, A 
few victims..which she is allowed to..tire and plume as 
much as she pleases, 

+b. To pluck (feathers) from a bird. Also fig. 

1524 aR Creek in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m 1. 3 her 
shold fownd manye ryght mean powars in Italy that 
wold plume his fethers, 168: Davoen Ads, & Achit. 1. 929 
Anumerous faction.. In Sanhedrins to plume the regal rights. 


+c. fig. To ‘pluck’, despoil, rob, plunder, O25. 
rs7x Satir, Poems Reform. xxviii. 82 Without respect to 
God ce feir of faith, Plumand, but pietie I did oppres the pure. 
16aa Bacon Hen. V/7 111 To say ‘That the King cared not to 
Pome his Nobilitie and People, to feather bimselfe’, 1667 
RYDEN A aiden Qucen 11. i, One whom instead of banishing 
a day, You should have plum’‘d of all his borrow’d honours. 
1760 Inpostors Detected 1, v, One of the ladies who had 
the day before so finely plumed our missionaries, 


II. 3. “ans. To furnish or cover with plumes, 


PLUMED. 


featlicrs, or plumage; to fledge, feather; to adom 
with a plume or plumes. Also fig. 

1433 Jas. | Aingis 2. xciv, With wingis bright, all plumyt, 
-» There sawe ET sitt the blynde god Cupide. 1588 Come 
Pandasto (1607) 10 Report is plumed with times feathers. 
16a7 tr. Bacon's Life § Death (1651) 10 The Swan..is a Bird 
excellently plumed. 1754 Mrs. Derany in Life & Corr. 
(1862) 285 How many girls, that have plumed, and tiffed 
perhaps turned down their hats, for him, wil! be disappointed { 
18or Srrurr Sforls § Past. ub ft t was necessary... to 
have several arrows .., plumed with feathers from different 
wings, to suit the diversity of the winds. 1832 Tennyson 
(none 205 My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy 
ledge High over the blue gorge. 

. To set or place as 2 plume. rare. 

1667 Mitton 7”. Z. tv. 98 His stature reacht the Skie, 
and on his Crest Sat horror Plum‘d. 

4. ref. a. Ofna bird: To dress its feathers. b. 
To dress oneself with borrowed plumes. Chiefly /ig. 

170a S. Parken tr. Cicero's De Finibus v.293 The Masters 
of the Porch.. have plum'd themselves from the Peripa- 
teticks and Academicks, that is, they have taken their Sense 
of Things to themselves, and impos’d new Turns of their 
own Devising. 1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) 1. 264 Swans 


..being a large Fowl, must not be kept in a strait place,.. , 


but in some inclosed Pond where they may have room to 
come ashore and plume themselves. 1744 Parsons Alnseu- 
far Motion 3. 12 in Phil, Trans, XLII, Authors. .who, by 
pluming themselves with his Feathers, had monopolized 
inuch. Attention. 1783 C. Jounston Reverie V.144 When 
he has plumed himself in the merit of them for a while, 111 
strip the gawdy daw of his stolen feathers. 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr 1. xi, Like a veritable cock of the walk litezally 
pluming himself in the midst of his possessions. — 

a. fig. Usually with ov, upon (+ for, tin, t over, 
+ with): To take credit to oneself, pride oneself, 
congratulate oneself, show self-satisfaction, esp. 
regarding something trivial, ridiculous, or un- 
worthy, or to which one has no just claim. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. §8, 1 have seen a 
Grammarian towr and plume himself over a single line in 
Horace, and shew more pride in the construction of one 
Ode, than the Author in the composure of the whole book. 
1699 Bentiey Phal. aie Admiring and pluming himself for 
that glorious Emendation. 1715 Soutn Serm. VI. 118 
Pluining and praising himself, and telling fulsome stories in 
hisown commendation. 1956 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 11. 58 
Some gentlemen. . have eeiee themselves upon introducing 
a more frequent use of sea water. 1760 Hooren in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) \. 83, Lam told the Duke of 
Bedford plumes bimse wie hopes of great support. 1975 
S.J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cvi, (1783) TV. 17, L see nothing 
wherein to pe ourselves, as to that pier ative, 1823 
ya Vrit. (1830) IV. 265 The atheist here plames 

imself on the uselessness of such a God. 1884 J. Payn 
Lit. Recoll. 25 N. plamed himself on bis judgment of sheep. 

+5. intr. = 40. Obs. 

3707 Hearne Collect. 30 Aue, (0. H.S.) II. 39 A certain 
Gent..plumes a little. 171g M. Davies Aches. Brit. 1. 140 
Our modern Arians plam‘d also upon the unnecessar 
Heats of two English Doctors. 1753 Mas. Decany in Life 
& Corr. (1861) UE, 221 Mrs. C. plames extreniely upon it. 

6. trans. To preen, trim, or dress (the feathers or 
wings); to prepare for flight. Also fig. 

18a: Byron Heav. § Larth iil 222 The winds, too, plume 
their piercing wings. 1859 G. Mureviru X. Feverel xii, 
Plaming a smile upon his succulent mouth. | 1867 'Ouipa’ 
C. Castlemaine (1879) 17 Herons plumed their silvery wings 
by the water-side. 1874 Mottey Barneveld 1. v. 273 And 
calamny plumed her wings for a fresh attack. 1878 M.A, 
Brown Nadeschda 26 She sits there. .Pluming daintily ber 
feathers, 

Plume, obs. form of PLuxs. 

Plumed (plamd, foet. pl#méd), pfi.a.  [f. 
PLUME v. + -ED1.) 

+1. Plucked; stript of plumes or feathers. Ods. 

1978 Twrne neid x1. (1584) Rviijb, The goarie blood, 
and fethers plamed flit the ayer about. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. ee xvi. (1739) 32 Kings were not then like unto 
i gles, eee to the charity of the Fowls for 

ood. 3730 Hist. Litteraria \. 31 He opened a Sala- 
mander’s Mouth, and endeavoured to make it bite a young 
plumed Chicken, 

2. Furnished with a plume or plumes; feathered. 
* 1526 SKELTON ‘ey GA 479 Your Counterfet Countenaunce 
is all of Nysyte, A plummed partrydge all redy to flye. 
390 Spenser F, QO. i vi. 31 Quite it clove his plumed crest 
in tway. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle, etc. (1871) 132 
When Dadalus his plumed bodie brings Safe to the shore. 
He Paiscitta Wanerieto Dom. Recreat. vi. (1806) 89 The 
bell-flower animal, or, as some term it, the ae polype. 
3814 Scorr Ld. of [s/es vi. xi, The plumed bonnet and the 
plaid By these lebrideans worn. 1882 ‘Mark Twain’ 
dune. at Home ii. Roughing [t, etc. 272 The plumed 
hearse,.. the flags drooping at half-mast. 

Plumeless (plmlés), 2. [f. Puuwe sd. + 
-Less.] Destitute of plames or feathers. 

31608 Syivestes Du Bartas u. iv. w. Decay 277 Hence, 
iad wings, 1685 tr. Com, Hist. Francion u. 38 The 

‘lumetesse Pigeon ..addressed multitudes of supplications to 
him that was intrusted as his guard. 1804 f. GRAHAME 

abbath, etc. (ed. 6) 65 To her plumeless brood Bears off 
the prize, 1873 Systonps Gré. Poets x. 314 Her dragons .. 
fold their plumeless wings. 

Plumelet (pl-mlét), [f. Prose sd. + -Ler.] 

ti. Bot, = Puumure 1. Obs. 

1816 Kein Phys. Bot. Vi. 27 The pe was still en- 
veloped in the seminal leaves. did. 11. 224 But the fluid, 
which has been thus conducted to the radicle, .. ascends 
+-to the plumelet through the. tubes of the alburnum, 

. A minute plume. 
0 Tennyson Zn Afent.xci, When rosy plumelets tuft the 
larch, 1883 Cornk. Mag. Jan. 57 The plumelets of the 
butterfly's wing. 
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Hence Plumeletage (sonce-wd.), small deli- 
cate plumage. 

1855 Bawey Spirit. Leg. in Afystic, etc. 97 Bright 
huniming-bird of gem-like plumeletage, By western Indians 
living sun-beam named. 

Plu-me-like,¢. [f Piusz st.+-11xx.) Like 
or resembling a plume; feathery. 

1847 Loncr. £v. ut. ii. 15 Green islands where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, 1851 Woopwaup 
Mollusca \, 62 The respiratory organs consist of two or foar 
Pipe tke gills, 1883 G. AtLEN in Knowledge 8 June 336/1 

‘afted flowers hanging loose in graceful! plume-like panicles. 

Plumeopi‘cean, a. Aumorous nonce-wd. [F. 
L. plheme-us feathery + pice-us pitchy +-aNn.] Com- 


posed of tar and feathers: alluding to the practice | 


of tarring and feathering an obnoxious person, 


1845 Syp. Ssutu Let. Ammer. Debls u. Wks. 1859 UL. 9331/2, | 
I wi 


appear on my knees at the bar of the Pennsylvanian 


Senate in the plameopicean robe of American controversy. 
1861 Sat, Rev. 7 Dec. 573 Those whom it proposed to teach 
would destroy the types, and invest the compositors with 
the plameopicean robe of the republican Nemesis. 

Plumeons (plii-m/os), a. rare. [f. L. plrisne-us 
downy +-ous: see-Eous.] Of thenature of down 
or fine feathers; feathery. 

1657 Tontinson Renou's Disp. 401% The last is often called 
plumeous Alome. 1664 Power Arf. Philos. & 8 The 

A having imp‘d her wings (for her better 
flight) with those plumeous excrescences. 

+Plumer!, 0Oés. rare. [ME., prob. AF., 
corresp.to an AF, or OF. *plumier, L. pitimartus, 
f. plima Puuste. Cf. Piusier.] A dealer in 
plumes or feathers. 

1282 in Cal. Let. Bk. A Lond. (1899) 46 John de Cestre- 
hunte ‘plumer’. (C&. (did, 57 Fethermongere.} : 

+ Plu:mer2, Ods. rare—'. ?A bird having 
plumes ; a fully fledged bird. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.eWailcker 603/29 P/umacius, a plumere, 
avis est. a é 

Plumeria (plemivrii). Sot, Also Plumieria. 
[mod.L.; named by Tonrnefort, 1700, after the 
botanist C. Plumier (Péumertus).] A tropical 
venus of trees (N.O. Apocyrtacex), having large 
ragrant salver-shaped flowers, white, yellow, or 
pee in terminal cymes. There are about 
orty species, among them the Hed Jasmine iree, 
Nosegay-tree, and Pagoda-tree of the West Indies. 

1753 Cuampers Cycé. Supp. s.v., The plumeria with a 
rose-coloured and very sweet flower fered, 1785 Martyn 
Ronsseau’s Bot. xvi. (1994) 215 Plumeria or Red Jasmine 
has two reflex follicles, with the seeds flat, winged, and 
imbricate, 1836 Maccinuveay Huondoldt's Trav, xiv. 168 
Arborescent ferns, more than twenty-seven feet high, heli- 
conias, plumerias, browneas,..palms, and other plants. 1884 
Garden g Sept. 2725/1 The most beautiful Plumieria we 
have seen. : 

Plumery (plémari). rare. [f. Poume sd. + 
-ERY.] Plames collectively, mass of plumes. 

1805 Soutuey Madoc tn Azt. xxv, Twice ten thousand 
feathered helms, and shields, Glittering with gold and 
scarlet plamery. 1810 — Kehama x. xx, The bird of 
orgeous plumery. 1829 Lanpor /ntag. Conv, Marvel & 

2. Parker Wks. wes IL. 3112/2 Before there strutted under 
a triumphal arch of curls, and through 2 Via Sacra of 
plumery, Lewis the fourteenth. 

Plumery, obs. form of PLumBery. 

Plumet (plmét). rare. fp. F. plumet (15th c.) 
a small plume: see PLusE sé. and -ET.] A small 
plume. 

1585 IT. Waswincron tr. Micholay's Voy. mt. ix. 84b, 
Certain common plamets of Eastrige feathers. 1895 Daily 
News 13 Nov. 5/4 The newest thing took the shape of the 
plumet or feathery tuft in the képis of the chasseurs-h-pied 
of the Empire. 190a J. Conran Youth, etc. (1903) 192 He 
.. brushed the oil painting .. with x plumet kept suspended 
from a small brass hook by the side of the heavy gold frame. 

Plumet, var. PuumBer Ods.; obs. f. PLUMMET. 

f{ Plumetis (plimatz). [F. phemetis (1495 in 
Littré), £. plemeté adj. (in Heraldry) sprinkled 
with spots like bunches of feathers | Tambour- 
work. 

18s0 Harper's Mag. 720 The lower part of the body.. 
is Ton aA stiffened, fen which descends a Cini wee 
formed by a wreath of piumetis. 1904 Daily Chron. 

May 8/: The new Plumetis batistes, in which floral 
descr in variegated tones are worked upon white, cream 
or buff ground. # 

Plu-micome, Zoo/, [mod. f. L. p/dma feather 
+ coma the hair of the head.) In sponges, Lenden- 
feld’s name for a hexaster, the rays of which ter- 
minate in a number of plumose branches. Hence 
Plumi‘comoue a., having the character of a 
plumicome. , 

1886 Von Lenpexretn in Proc. Zool. Soc. s62 Plumi- 
come, Rays terminated with a number of plumose branches. 

Plu‘micorn, Orvith. [f. L. péama Plume, 
feather + cornu horn.] One of the pair of horn- 
like or ear-like feathers on the head of several 
species of owl, often called horns or cars. : 
1884 Coves Key N’.A mer, Birds (ed. 2) 503 Bubo.. [Generic 
characters]. . Plumicorns highly developed. 

Plumier (plé-mias). rare. [f. Puvue: cf. F. 
plumier feather-dealer, and PuusrB!.] A featherer 
of arrows. 

1887 E. Ginutat Forest Outlaws 295 The booths of tho 
vintners, tho fletchers, the plumiera, and wymplers. 


PLUMMET. 


Plu:mifica‘tion. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
type *plamificdre, {. pliima PLUME: see -FICATION.] 
The action of feathering or fact of being feathered. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V1. 75 If Leigh Hunt had ever had 
the misfortune to have been tarred and feathered, he would 
have written a sonnet on his plumification. 1834 Munir 
Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 313 The relation between the economy 
of nest and the progress of plumification. 

Plumiform (plémlffsm), @. Zool. [f.L. pliima 
PLuME + -FoRM.] Feather-shaped. 

1834 MeMuaram Cwvier’s Anim. Kingd. 247 Their 
branchia:, composed of plumiform lobes, are situated on the 
hind part of the back, 1852 Dana Crus?, u 227 A dense 
villous coat, the hairs of which are plumiform. 

Hence Plumiformly adv., in the manner of a 
feather. 

1798 Mitcnety tr, Aarsten’s Afin, Leskean Museum 329 
Plumiformly streaked Native Bismuth. 

+ Plumifo-rmar, a. Ana/. Obs. rare. [irteg. 
f.as prec.] Feather-shaped ; niform, pennate. 

1718 }; Cuampertarne Relig. Ailes. (1730) 1. x. $ 17 
These Muscles are called plumiformar. use the move- 
able ‘Tendon has inserted into it, on both Sides, a great 
Number of carnous Fibres, all which, like the single Feathers 
of a Quill, ran parallel to each other. 

Plumigerous (plumi'dzéres), a. rare. [f. L. 
plimiger \eather-bearing (£. Aliima PLUME + gerére 
to bear) +-ous.] Plumc-bearing; relating to the 
wearing of plumes. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., P/nimigerous, that beareth feathers, 
agarin Baitey, 1847 Syp. Smita Wés. (1850) 475 Military 
colleges, with thirty-four professors, educating seventeen 
ensigns per annum,.. with every species of oonsense, athletic, 
sartorial, and plumigerous. 

+ Pluminary. 0d. rare—'. [irreg. f. PLuse: 
ef. med.L. plimindre (Du Cange from A/odena 
Chron. 1329) a pillow stuffed with feathers.) ?A 
worker or dealer in feathers. 

41631 Donne Paradoxes, etc. (1652) 59 Embroiderers, 
Painters and such Artificers of curious Vanities, which the 
vulgar call Plaminaries. 

Pluminess. rare. [f Puusy a. + -ness.] 
Plumy or feathery quality or condition. 

r8oa Cotesince Left. (1895) 410 Even the Scotch firs 
luxuriate into beauty and pluminess. 

Plu-ming, vé/. sé. [f. PLumr v.+-1ne 1] The 
action of the verb PLuME, in various senses. 

1583 Srusaes Anat. Abus. 1, (1879) 71 Againste whiche 
daic she made greate preparation, for the plumyng of her 
self in gorgious arraie. 1633 Latnam Falconry Explan. 
Words, Péwmoning, is when a Hawk ceaseth [= seizeth] a 
fowle, and palleth the feathers from the body. 1801 Sravtt 
Sports & Past. u. i. 54 The feathers .. he thought were 
preferable to any others for the pluming of an arrow, 

Plu:miped, a. rare. [ad. L. pliimipés, -pedem 
feather-fooled, f. p/ama PLUME + pes, ped- foot.] 
Having plumed or winged feet. 

17a7_Baitey vol. I, Péumipede, having feathered feet. 
@ 1890 R. F. Burton tr. Cafud/us, Carmina \v. 25 Not if with 
Pegaséan wing I sped, Or Ladas I or Perseus plumiped. 

Plumist (plémist). rare. [f. Puume sd. + 
-1st.] A maker of plumes, a feather-dresser. 

181a Moone Axacreontic to Plumasster 2 Fine and 
feathery artisan, Best of Plumists (if you can With your art 
so far presume) Make for me a Prince's Plume. dtd. 24 
Bravo, Plumist |—now what bird Shall we find for Plume 
the third? 

Plumket: see PLUNKET. 

Plaumless (plo-miés), 2. Withont plums. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 618 Here we have the plumless 
plumpudding. 

Plummer, obs. form of PLuMBER. 

Plummer-block (plo-mas;blek). Aleck. Also 
9 plomer-, plumber-. [Second element BLock 
56. 6; first uncertain. No evidence of any con- 
nexion with Piuaper sé. ?From a personal sur- 
name.] A metal box or case for supporting a 
revolving shaft or journal, having a movable cover 
secured hy bolts, so as to admit of the bearings 
being tightened when required; = p7llow-diock 
(Pittow sé. 6). 

1814 R. Bucnanan Ess. Afiliwork (1823) $47 Hence the 
term pillow block, and sometimes, corruptly, Plumber 
Block. In Manchester they are called, Pedestals. 1825 
i, Nicnoison Oferat. Mechanic 373 This trough is firmly 

xed by means of a plumber block .. which bas the top 
coupling screwed down fast, and the trough is mepnores at 
the other end by means of a cylindrical pin, which works in 
ahole inthe cap. 1839 R. S. Rosixson Naut, Steams Eng. 
91 The plomer blocks are sockets, in which all the shafts or 
axes, used in the engine, revolve. 3875 J. W. Benson Time 
§ “Time Tellers (xg02) 126 By means of a contrivance, 
known to engineers as plumber pies of the 
mechanism may be removed without isturbing the re- 
mainder. 1894 Daily News 28 July 6/4 In connection with 
the gigantic wheel at the exhibition at Earl's Court .. the 
axle of the wheel was hoisted to its position on the plum- 
mer blocks on top of the towers. 

Plummet (plzmit), sd. Forms: 4-7 plomet, 
5 plomm-, plombette, 5-6 plom-, plummette, 
‘Sc plumat, 5-7 plumet, 6 plom-, plumbete, 
plomm-, plumet)e, Se. plumbat, plummett, 
6-8 plumbet, 6- plummet. [ME. a. OF. plom- 
met, plombet, plummet ball of lead, plummet, dim. 
of plomb lead: see PLuMB sd, and -ET.] 

1, A ball or picce of lead, or SS aty 
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PLUMMET. 


tached to a line, and used for determining the 
vertical ; a plumb-bob. 

a. The bob of a plumb-line used by masons, 
builders, carpenters, etc. ; also, the whole instru- 
ment, consisling of bob, line, and board. 

3388 Wretrr Zecd. i. 16 Myn hows schal be bildid in it,.. 
aed a plomet (1382 an bangynge lyne] schal be strei3t out 
on Jerusalem [Vulg. ¢/ perpendiculum extenactur super 
Terusalem). ¢13gx Cuavcer Astro, 1. § 23 A plomet 
hanging on alyne heyer than thin heued ona perche. 1398 
Trevis Barth. De P. R. wiv. (1495) diii/r Hangyige 
plometes and mesures. 1553 T. Witsow A’ fet. (1580) 159 The 
Carpenter bath his squire, his rule, and his plomette. 1703 
MAuNpRELL Journ. Ferwus. (1732) 77_No Architect with 
Levels and Plummets could build a Room more regular. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. §97 As we were. exposed to 
fren gales of wind..there was no trusting to the pe! di- 
clarity of Threads and Plumbets, 1870 Bavawt /diad u. 
1. 7 The plummet showed Their height tbe same. 


b. A similar appliance attached to a scicutific 


instrument, as a quadrant. 

171 Dicces Pantom, t viii. Dj, Conuey the left side of 
your quadrant Geometricall towarde the Sunne, the threade 
and Plummet hauing their free course. 1625 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Ded, 1. vi. (1635) 157 The line and plummet falling on 
the Basis shall make right Angles with it. 1707 Mortimer 
Hus6. (1721) 11. Hold your Quadrant so as that your 
Pluminet may fall cn 45 Degrees. 1866 R. M. Fercuson 
Electr. (1870) 22 A small plummet bangs down from the 
object-glass of the theodolite. 

e. fig. A criterion of rectitude or trath, 

1883 Bate Gardiner’s De vera Obed. 5 By the perfect 
line and plummet of Gods word. 1587 Gotwine De Mornay 
xviii. (1592) 293 That be may holde the Plommet of his 
minde steddy without shaking or stirring, 1677 Gitrin 
Demonot. ut. xvii. 140 Lay all to the Line and Plummet of 
the written Word. : 

a. A saspended weight used as a metronome. 

31844 Reeul. § Ord. Army 3140 The Music for Slow and 
Quick Time is to be practised. .with the plummet, until the 
prescribed cadence bas been acquired. 

2. A piece of lead or other metal attached to 
a line, and used for sounding or measuring the 
depth of water; a sounding-lead. 

31382 Wyctr Acts xxvii. 28 The whiche sendinge douna 
plomet, fonnden twenty pasis of depnesse. 1555 Eben 
Decades 121 He coulde at no tyme touche the grounde 
with his soundynge plummet. 1610 Suaks. Yew. in. iid. 
ror Therefore niy Sonne i’th Ooze is bedded ; and Ile seeke 
him deeper then ere plummet sounded. rae Last 
Day 1. 300 Where plummet_never reach'd, he draws his 
breath. 1860 Mavav ara Geog. Sea (Low) xiii. § 574 The 
greatest depths at which the bottom of the sea has been 
reached with the plummet are in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Jig. 1632 Marmion Holland's Leaguer ut. ii, Your politicians 
with their..plummets of wit, sound the depth of me. 3742 
Younc N¢. Th. 1%. 1860 Man's science is the culture of his 
heart; And not to lose his plumhet in the depths Of nature, 
or the more profound of God. 1849 Lytron Cartons 1. iii, 
Certainly there were deeps in his nature which the plummet 
of her tender woman's wit had never sounded. 

+ 3. The pommel or knob on the hilt of a sword 
(sometimes weighted with lead). Sc. Ods. 

¢1425 Wyxtoun Chron. ut. i. 46 His snerd at he baire 
prevely [He] put it in his wambe sa fast Till it in to be 

lomat past. 1513 Dovetas £ncis xu. xii. 97 Quhen thal 
Ke saw hys rycht hand wapynles, And persauyt the plammet 
was onknaw. 1587 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 205 The 
plumbattis or Pande of ane of thairswerdis. ?a 1600 Dicko’ 
the Cow xi.in Scott Miustr. Scott, Bord, (1869) 124 Dickie 
could na win at him wi' the blade o’ the sword, But fell'd him 
wi' the plummet under the e’e. 

+4. A ball or lump of lead used for varions 
purposes; e.g. as a missile, fastened to a line, as 
a Cea or instrument of scourging, etc. Ods. 

1481 Caxron Afyrr, 1. xvii. 53 Vf one threwe a stone or an 
heny plomette of leed that wel weyed. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
3171/1 Thenne dyd he doo bete Saynt Urbane wyth plom- 
mettys. 1494 Fasyan CAérou, vit. 596 They toke stonys & 
Eames of lede, & trussyd them secretely in theyr slenys 

bosomys. 1579-80 Noatn Plutarch (1676) 769 They 
themselves were also hurt by them with their ies and 
Plummets of Lead, 1612 Denner [/ it be not good, etc. 
Wks. 1873 ILI]. 269 Wey down bis loftiest bonghes With 
leaden plomets. 4 . 

b. fig. That which presses or weighs down, like 
a dead weight, 

ax625 Fretcnea & Mass. Laws Candy w. i, When sad 
thoughts perplex the mind of man, There is a plummet in 
the heart that weighs, And pulls us, living, to the dust we 
came from. 167a Sir T. Browns Let. Friend § 45 Hang 
early Plummets upon the Heelsof Pride, 1874 in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 25 Earthly cares and sins bave.. 
attached a leaden plummet to the wings of a soul which .. 
would fain soar upwards, 

5. spec. +a. A leaden weight used in gymnastic 
exercises 3; a weight enclosed ina cestus. Ods. 

1533 Exyor Cast, Helthe (1541) 49 b, The plummettes, callid 
of Galen Alteres, being of equal! weight and accordyng to 
the strength of him that exerciseth,.. holdynge in enery 
hande one plummet, and lyftyng them on high, and bringing 
them downe with moche vyolence. 1538 Exyot, Castus, 
a weapon hauyng great plummates hangyng at the ende 
of aclubbe, 1572 y. foxes Bathes Buckstone 12b, Plumbetes 
.eone borne in eche hand vp and downe the stayers .. 
may bee a good and profitable exercise. 1616-61 Hotypay 
Persins 322 The cxstus.. some describe to have been a 
kind of club, having plummets of lead fastned to it, which 
some call a whorle-bat. 4 

+b. A weight of a clock; also fig. 2 motive 
force, spring of action. Oés. 

1594 Nasue Terrors Ni. Wks. (Grosart) JIL 233 Such is 
our braine oppressed with Melanoholly, as is a clocke tyed 
downe with two heauie weights or plammets, 1628 WITHER 
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Brit. Rememsd. vu. 2561 The Clock, whose plummets are 
not weight, Strikes sometimes one for three, and sixe for 
eight. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pard. 1. ii. (1713) 185 Let 
us now see what are the springs or plammets that set this 
reat engine on work. 1697 Davies’ [mmori. Soul Pref. 
3 jb, Remarking how one part moves another, .. from the 
first Springs and Plummets, to the very Hand that points 
ont the visible and last Effects. 
¢. In angling, a small piece of lead attached to 
a fishing line, as a weight to keep the float in an 
upright position, as an anchor in ledger fishing, 
or as a sounding lead to measure the depth. 

1616 Surre. & Marxu. Couniry Farme 51a You sball 
vnderstand, that your first plummet would be a foot from 
the hooke, the rest not aboue an ynch one distant from 
another, & not being abone fine or seven at the most. 
1651 TI. Banner Art of Angling (1653) 3 Feeling the 
Plummet running on the ground... plamming my line 
according to the swiftnesse of the stream, 1653. Watton 
Angier vii. 155 1f you would have this ledger bait to keep 
ata fixt place..then hang a sinall Plummet of lead, a stone, 
or piece of tyle. 1741 Compl. Famt.-Piece u. ii, 332 A Piece 
of thin Sheet-lead rolled up, of about an Ounce or better, 
makes the best Plummet. F 

+6. A pencil of lead, formerly used to rule lines; 
a lead-pen. Ods. 

1634 J. Blate] Afyst. Nat. 104 Then with your blacke 
chalke ‘or blacke lead plummets, draw it as perfectly..as 
you can. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. iv. 16 You must 
role your Paper or Parchment with an obscure plummet. 
1811 Seif [Instructor 26 A leaden plummet or pencil to role 
lines. 1828 Weuster, Pixmnet ...a piece of lead used by 
scboolboys to rule their paper for writing. : 

7. Comb.,as plummet-line; plummet-like,-shaped 
adjs.3 plummet-wise adv.; plummet-level: see 
quot. 1875. 

I Svuvesten Du Bartas i. ii. w. Codumnes 747 Pale 
Phlegm, moist Autumn, Water moistly-cold, The Plammet- 
like-smooth.sliding Tenor bold. 1863 Hawtnorne Our 
Old Home (1879) 122 Shakespeare bas surface beneath sur- 
face..adapted to the plummet-line of every reader. 1875 
Kyicnt Dict. Alech., Plummet-level, that form of a level 
having a suspended plammet in a standard at right angles 
to the basepiece. A mason’s level 1895 K, Gaaname 
Golden Age (tg04) 18 On the blue ocean of air, a hawk hung 
ominons; then, plummet-wise, dropped to the hedgerow. 
1899 Daily News 20 June 5/5 A piece of turned steel.. witb 

nmmet-shaped head sharply pointed. 
ence Plu‘mmetless a., unfathomable. 

1893 Mat. Observ. 11 Mar. 413/2 There is no deep so 
plummetless. 

Pla‘mmet, 2. rave. [f. Prumaet sé] 

+1. ivans. To fathom, sound. Ods. 

1626 T. H[awnins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 221 Depths are 
plummeted. ‘ F 

+2, To let fall or draw (a vertical line) by means 
of a plummel. Ods. 

1711 W. Sutuerrann Shipduild, Assist, 67 Strike the 
streight Line 4. 3. 1. 5. and plummet that Line down at the 
Ends of your Piece. : ‘ F 

3. inir, To fish with a line weighted with 
plummet: cf. PLusaer sé. 5 ¢, Drain sd. 3. 

1888 Goope Amer. Fishes 180 It is not known when the 
custom of drailing for mackerel was first introduced,.. it is 
(the common method] in the present day in England, under 
such names as ‘whiffing’, ‘railing’, ‘drailing’ or *plum- 
meting ’. 

+Plummy, 2! Oés. rare. [f. stem of Plus, 


+-y.] Loose in texture, spoagy, porous. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. &. xvi. lxiii (Tollem. MS.), 
The tre [beech] is not ful sad and faste in substaunce, but 
plummy [ed. 1535 pory]and ful of holes [ovig. Non est antem 
[fagns] in substantia arbor multum solida sed rara potius et 
porosa]. : i 

Hence + Plu‘mminess, sponginess, porousness. 

1 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. ii. (Bodl. MS. If, 
189 b/2), Aristotel seib bou3ze somme treene haue prikkes, lal 
comep nou3t of pe entente of kinde pat gendreb be tree, but 
happeb of plumines (4/59. and ed. 1495 plummes] of be tree, 
pat drawep colde humoure pat is litel digeste, and passe ont 
atte plumines [4/SS. azd ed. plummes] of the tree, and is 
iharded into a prik ober a borne bi heete of pe sonne. (Orig. 
Sed accidit ex raritate arboris sine plante per quam attra- 
hieur humor frigidus parum coctus & exiens per illam 
arboris raritatem a calore solis in spinam coagulatur.) 

Plummy (plomi), 2.2. [f. Pou sé. + -x.J 

1. Consisting of, abounding in, or like plums, 

19789 Miss Tatsot in Elie, Carter's Leit. (1808) 1. 448 
You bave been all your life in a great error in eating 
that strange jumble of substantives, Alund-cake, when the 
adverb plumoby p peinly the right thing. 1861 Gen. P. 
Tuomrson Audi Alt. III. clvii. 164 They do not want the 
cake to be shorn of its plums. It would not do, to have the 
a aan stuff’ taken out. 1885 L, F. Day in Art Frnd. 
at The ground of a plummy brown. 

. fig. Of the nature of a ‘plum’; rich, good, 
desirable. slang or collog. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Plunimy, rights very good; 
as it should be: expressing your approbation of any act, or 
event, 1876 Geo, Exior Dan. Der. u. xvi, Signing one’s 
self over to wickedness for the sake of getting something 
plummy. 1890 Tad/ef ro May 729 So far from getting 
anything plummy by becoming Catholics, Anglican clergy- 
men have often to make great sacrifices. 

Plumose (plémows), a, [ad. L. plamosus 
covered with down (f. p/ima PLuME): see -OSE.] 
Furnished with feathers or plumes, feathered; 
feathery ; rescmbling a feather or plume in having 
two series of fine filaments on opposite sides: esp. 
in Zool., Bot., and Min. 

1727 Battey vol, 11, Pdsmose, full of feathers. 

a, in Zoology. 


PLUMP. 


Plumose anemone, a sea anemone, Aciinoloba dianthus. 

1752 J. Huw Hist. Anion, 361 The cuneiform-tailed 
Psittacas, with naked temples, and plumose lines. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Enlomol, 1V. xlvi. 324 Plumose... Antenne 
feathered on all sides with fine long hair. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 1. 227 One of the plumose hairs of the villous coat. 
1871 Daawin Desc. Man xiii (1883) 385 The barbs of the 
feathers..are filamentous or plumose. 

b. in Botany. 

1760 J. Lex fatrod. Bot. 1. xiv. (1765) 37 Plusose, feathery. 
1831 J. Davies Afanuad Mat. Med. 271 Fruits elongate, 
surmounted by a plumose pappus. 1872 Oxiver Elem. Bol, 
App. 310 Stigmas plumose. 

G. in Afineralogy, etc. Pluntose alum, feather 
or plume alum : sec ALUM 4. 

1796 Kiawan Elen: Alin. (ed. 2) 11. 34 Sal Ammoniac... 
Its Crystals are plumose, 180z Edin. Rev. 1. 58 Crystals 
of gypsum and plamose alum, 1826 Henry Elem, Chem. 
1, sya lames rancbes of ice dart from the sulphuret to 
the bottom of the vessel, and the whole water is suddenly 
frozen. 1834 Bainp in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 2. 4 
Mixed with the ‘comoid’ variety of ‘cirrus’,. “acorn | 
with some specimens of the ‘ plumose ' variety. 

Hence Plumo-seness, 

1730-6 in Bairey (folio). : : 

lumosite (plz mdsait), An. fad. Ger. 
plumosit, named by Haidinger 1845, f. L. plémdsus 
downy + zt, -1TE1, after the older Ger. name federera 
‘feather-ore ’.] = JAMESONITE. 

1864 in Wesster, 1881 Academy 7 May 341 The recent 
discovery of plumosite which is a double sulphide of lead 
and antimony. 

Plumosity (plame:siti). rave. [f. as PLUMOSE 

+ -ITY.) Feathery or feathered condition. 

1656 Brount Glossogn, Plumosity (plumositas), fulness of 
feathers. 17306 Baitey (folio), Plamoscness, Plumosity, 
..a being full fledg’d. 1782 Lemon Diss. Shooting Flying 
15 Before the birds are ripe in plumosity. 

Plamonus (pl‘mas), a. rare, [ad. L. plaemdsies, 
VF, plumenx: see PLUMOSE and -ous.] Feathery, 
downy. 

1822 T. Tavtor Apuleius x. 254 What was intended also 
to be our genial bed,,.was tumid witb a plumous heap, and 
florid with a silken coverlet. 1858 Mayne Z£xfos. Lexy 
Plamosus.., plamons. 

Plump (plomp), sd.! Now arch. anddal. Forms; 
5 plomp, plowmpe, 5-6 plompe; 5-7 plumpe, 
6- plump (6-7 ?plumb(e). [Of uncertain origin. 

There appears to be no corresponding or related sb. in the 
other langs. In English, the only apparently earlier word 
of the Alam group is PLumrv.', with which this can bardly 
be directly connected. If the original notion were that of 
ap elie cae or irregular assemblage or cluster, it might 
conceivably be connected witb the MLG. and MDn. plump 
adj. in the sense ‘massive, unshapen‘, whence the later 
Eng. Puumr a.) But cf. also the words Jump and clump 
in allied senses; sense c below is exnctly = Crump sé. 2.] 

A compact body of persons, animals, or things; 
a band, troop, company ; a flock; a cluster, bunch, 
clump, 

a. Of persons. Oés. exc. in archaic phrase a p/emp 
of spears, a band of spearmen (revived by Scott). 

Yarigoo Morte Arth. ee Thane. .beriche kynge.. Presede 
in-to pe plumpe, and with a prynce metes. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. 
(1839) 252 Whan thei will fighte, thei wille schokken bem to 
gidre inn plomp. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. 1. xxv. 80 

Take hede that thyn enemyes make not a plowm 
theyre folke to entre and breke tby bataylle. a 1548 Hatt 
Chron, len. VILL 32b, The kynges speres passed and 
skyrmyshed wyth the or of speres that Sir Jhon spake 
of. 1568 Grarton Chron. LI. 46 So vpon a plumbe going 


.together as neere as they might, escaped. 21600 Flodden 


F. 1. (1664) 9 A Knight of the North Country, Which leads 
a lusty plumpe of Spears. 1618 Botton Florus (1636) Fi 
Comming in an huge plumpe from the utmost coasts of the 
earth. Jbid. 171 They (Cimbrians] came rolling down upon 
Italy in plumbs. 1808 Scott Jar. t. iii, And soon appears 
O‘er Horncliff-hill, a plump of spears. 1826 Hor. SMITH 
Tor Hell (1838) 1. 42 We are too old skirmishers to be 
ee bya few plumps of spears. 
. Of animals that go in flocks. 

sox G. Fretcuer Russe Commw. (Hakl. Soc.) 11 The 
manner of the seals is..to gather all close together in @ 
throng or plumpe. 1697 Drypen i xeid x1. af A plump 
of Fowl he spies, that swim the Lakes, 1834 H. Miccer 
Scenes & Leg. xvii. (1857) 250 They saw a plump of whales 
blowing and tumbling. /did. 251 The plump bad gone 
high up the frith. 1854 Tuorzau Walden, Spring (1863) 
334 A ‘plump’ of ducks rose at the same time. 

c. Of trees, shrubs, or plants: = CLUMP 5d. 2. 

1470-85 Maoay Arthur i xvi. 60 [The knights] tooke 
newe sperys and sette tbem on theire thyes and stode stille 
as hit had ben a plompe of wood. 1575 [uRaery. Venerie 
73 They go to the plumpes and tufts of coleworts or of hasill 
nuts or grene corne. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 203 We Inid 
vs downe in the bottome vnder a plump of trees. 1707 
Mortimer Aus. (1721) 11.24 In Hedge-rows and Plumps 
they will thrive very well. 1868 Lowztr /nvitation % 
Plumps of orchard-trees arow. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict. 
(Aberdeen to Lincolnsh.). . " 

a. Of other things, material and ideal. 
“1353 T. Witson Rhe?. 70b, Many conjectures and preat 

resumptions .. heapyng them al into one pluinpe W' che 

fore were sparpled abrode. 1568 T. Howett Newe 
Soncts (1879) 157 O plumpe of paines, O endles woes, 0 
man infortunate, 1624 Bacon Consid. War w. Spain Wks. 
1879 I. 542/2 England, Scotland, Irelnad, and our 
confederates the United Provinces, lie all in a plump to- 
gether, not accessible but by sen, or, at least, by passing of 
grent rivers. 3659 in Burton's Diary (1828) LV. 279 Let us 
not admit them [resolutions] ina plump. 1893 Naé. Observer 
23 Dec. 135/1 The little plump of yachts cast anchor. 

+ Plump, 52.2  Ods. Also 6 plompe; 


(plummpe), 6-7 plumpe. [A collateral form of 


PLUMP. 


Pume sé., found also in LG. plitmpe and vb. 
plumpen to pump. Perh, due to association with 
Piuse v.! and its cognates, from the plumping or 
plunging action of the piston.) An obsolete by- 
form of Pump. Also in Cond, 

@1490 Boroner Jtin, (Nasmith 1778) 268 Unius plump- 
maker villa Bristolliz. 1505-6 Oriel Coll. Treas. Ace. 509 
Item, primo die Mait pro reparacione ly plumipe xij’. ¢1§15 
Cocke Loredl’s B, 1a Some the anker layde, some at the 

Jompe a sayll swepe. 1§17 } atton Churchw. Ace. (Som. 
Rec, Soc.) 136 Payd ., for drawyng up y* plummpe to y® 
welle, j4.  1§s1 Recoroe Cast, Knowl, (1556) 112 Manye 
drawe water at a plompe, that knowe not the cause, why 
the water dothe ascend. 1663 Wooo City of O.xford (O.H.S.) 
I. 477 Opposite to the two fact {= faced] plumpe. 

Plump (plomp), 56.3 Also 5 plumbe, 9 plomp. 
{f. Prose v1} 

1, An act of plumping (sec PLump vu.) 1); the 
fall of a solid body into water, mud, etc., with little 
orno splash ; an act of eropEne flat on the ground ; 
an abrupt plauge or beavy fall. familiar. 

a14g0 Fysshynge w. Angle 18 Kepe ayn ever funder] be 
rod..So bat a May susteyne hys lepys & 
in PrunGe 5d. 3). 1596 Dataymece tr. Leséie’s Hist. Scot. 
ue 16x With mplectie he fercelie fallis in al kynde of mis- 
cheife. 1694 R. Oveaton Defiance of Act Pardon 7 A 
mighty stone [ell..and gave a mighty plump. 1760 C. 
Jounston CArysal (1822) 11]. 295 The waggon came into 
a deep hole, with such a plump. 1884 G. M. Bankes 
Tea Planter's vue t1 Assam viii, 208, | heard..a ‘plomp’ 
as he made a hole in the water, 1896 J. Lumspew Poems 
169, 1 wil! lichten an’ brichten As weel as plumps in Tyne. 

+2. A firm blow. slang. Obs. 

1763 C. Jounston Reverie 1. 135 Challenging him to fight, 
and before he can be on his guard, hitting him a plump in 
the bread-basket, that shall make him throw up his accounts, 


1785 Grose Dict. Vutg. T. s.v., 11 give you a plump in the | 


bread-basket.. I'll give you a blow in the stomach. 

3. A sudden heavy fall of rain, Chiefly Sc. 

182a GaLt Steam-boat xi. 261 The thunder plump that 
drookit me to the skin. 1857 Cot. K. Youne Diary & Corr, 
(1902) 273, I wish it would come down a good plump of rain, 
1878 Stevensos Juland Voy.74 The whole day was showery, 
with occasional drenching plumps. 

Plump (plenip), az.! Forms: 5-6 plompe, 
6-7 plumpe, 6- plump. [In senses 1 and 2 
corresp. to MDu. p/oup blunt, in both senses ‘not 
pointed’ and ‘not sharp’, Du. p/owp blunt, obtuse 
(of weapons), thick (as a nail), coarse, clamsy, 
also rude, clownish, blockish, dull, MLG. plzenzp, 

plomp massive, unshapen, obtuse, blunt, stumpy, 
LG. plump coarse, clumsy. The later Eng. senses 
appear to belong to the same word, passing through 
the sense ‘ blunt, rounded, not sharp or angular’, 
into a eulogistic sense (? possibly through some 
association with Plum a. and v.). In MLG. Schiller 
& Liibben quote Vocab. Engelh. for ‘ corpulentus, 
plumpich’. 

From LG. come also Da., Sw. peed sides course, clumsy, 
nnfashioned, unpolished, clownish. The ulterior origin ts 
obscure. Doornkaat-Koolman takes the original notion as 
“cut off short or suddenly, docked", and connects it with 
the echoic int. and adv. p/ump, plumps, expressing sudden 
action: cf. Piuse tat, and adv.) aa 

I. +1. Blunt (in manners) ; not ‘sharp’ in in- 
tellect; dull, clownish, blockish, rude. Ods. 

31481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. roo But rude and plompe 

cestis [orig. ruyde ongheuallighen heesten] can not vnder- 
stonde wysedom. ¢1620 Morysom J/tin. (1903) 370 The 
Moltanders have of old beene vulgarly called P/smpe, that 
is blunt or rude. 

+2. Of an arrow-bead: Blunt and broad 
(?rounded). Obs. 

1545 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 137 There be dyuerse kyndes 
Some be blonte heades, some sharpe, some both blonte an 
sharpe. The blont heades men vse bycanse they perceaue 
them to be good, to kepe a lengthe wyth all. .bycanse 2 
man poulethe them no ferder at one tyme than at another. 

For in felynge the plompe ende alwayes equallye he may 
lowse them, 

II. 3. Of full and rounded form; sufficiently 
fleshy or fat to show no angularity of outline; 
chubby ; having the skin well filled or clastically 
distended. @, Of persons, animals, or parts of the 
body; b. also of fruit, grain, etc., and ¢ransf. of 
a well-filled bag or purse, a springy cushion, etc. 

A. 3545 [implied ip Plumpness'.] 1569 Reg. Privy Coun- 
ei Scot, 11. 46 Riche Grahame callit the Plump. 1592 

Staxs. Ven. § Ad, 142 My flesh is soft and plump. 1634 

Heywooo & Brome Witches Lane. w. i. Wks. 1874 IV. 223 
You Tay see by his aed belly ..he [2 horse} hath not bin 
Sore travail’d. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 
1. 78 Having s0 jolly plump lasses under your care. 1728 
Pore Dune, 4 Allas a ane lump, full-fed, and fair. 
1756-7 tr. Acysler's Trav. (1760) iL. 342 In his other pic- 
tures. .all bis figures are very plump. 1784 Cowrer Task 
WW. 595 The fee convivial parson. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. 11. 209 The Arabians, Caffres, and Hottentots, 
Consume vast quantities of locusts when they are plump. 
3866 Geo, Extor #. Holti, Harold lifted his arm and spread 
out his plump hand. 

b. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Tum. 1. iii, To see 
how plumpe my bags are, and my barnes. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny 1.417 After sak {dried grapes} be well drenched and 
infused in some excellent wine vntill they be swelled and 
pee they presse them. 1771 Luckomse //ist. Print, 
+3 o keep the Ball-Leathers gmp the longer. 1794 

« Roaerrsox Agric. Perth (1799) 298 It produces excellent 
crops of plump grain. 1845 Mas. nice Lett. I. 339 He 
++ looked as plump as a pipcushion. é 


plumbes [cf. 1496 - 


| 
| 


\ 
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c. Of coins : Of fill size and weight, not clipped. 

1867 Sie C. Brackaurs in Law Kef., Queen's Bench 11. 
175, 1 do not believe that the coins in actual currency at 
that time were ‘plump’. I think it probable that they 
were much clipped and sweated. 

d. fig. (with various shades of meaning): ‘Fat’, 
rich, abundant ; perear eee full and round in 
tone; great, big; complete, round. familiar. 

1635 Qvagtes Lodi. u. iti. 74 Will no plump Fee Bribe 
thy false fists, to make a glad Decree { 1641 Micron 
Refornt, 1. Wks. 1851 T11. 18 What a plump endowment 
to the... mouth of a Prelate, @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Plump-in-the-pocket, flush of Money. 1775 Mme. 
D'Aasiay Larly Diary, Lett. 10 June, Such a powerful 
voice! .. her shake—so plump—so true, so open! 1847 
Pottox Course 7. ut. 153 The stripling youth of plump 
unseared hope. 1857 Taowarince Neighbor Jackwoed ix, 
YT hold not a very plump opinion of them. 

e. Comb., as plump-cheeked, -faced, -thighed adjs. 

1684 Orway 4 theist un. i, You Plump-cheek‘d, merry-ey‘d 
Rogue. 1712 Stee.e Speet. No. 43 P 3 A plump-fac'd, 
hale, fresh-colour'd Girl. 1891 C. T. C. James Rom. Rigma- 
role 2a The stubble fields were teated thick with sheaves of 
plump-faced wheat. 

Plump, a. : sce Plump adv. 


Plump (plymp), v1 [A Common LG. verb. 


PLUMP. 


+4. slang, To give (one) a blow; toshoot. Oés, 

1785 Gaose Dict. Vlg. T. 8. v., Pup his pears, or 
daylights, give him a blow in the eyes; he pulled out his 
pops (=pistols} and plumped him. a 

. intr, [Short for ¢o vote plump or give a 
plumper.| To vote at an election for one candidate 
alone (when one is entitled to vote for two or 
more). 

The original sense was app. to give a direct, straight, un- 
qualified, or absolute vote for a person; this intplied nu 
weakening or qualifying of it by voting for any other. See 
Piump 4, @" 2, PLUMPER? a. 

1806 in Acc. Evect. Liverpool Nov. 1806, Vor Tarleton, a 
plumper, let's vote one and all,., We'll plump for ‘l'arleton, 
to prove we are free. 1823 W. Tavytok in Monthly Mag. 
XAXXY. 427 (Aeading) Plumping at Elections. 1848 
Tuackeray Bk. Snobs xxviii, Friendship .. induces me to 
heed for St. Michaels. 1866 Gro. Etior F. Volt xi, 

‘iV plump or I'l) split for them as treat me the hand- 
somest and are the most of what I call gentlemen. 1903 
Sat. Rev. 4 Apr. 415/2 ‘he method of voting..is that of the 
‘general ticket’. Each voter would be required to vote for 
as seaily candidat as there were vacancies, and no voter 
would be allowed to give more than one vote to any candi- 
date. This secures against the danger of ‘plumping ' in 


| any form, 


= MLG., LG. plumper, MDu., Du. plompen to - 


fall or plunge into water with the characteristic 
sound, EFris. p/mfer to make a hollow sonnd 
as water when anything falls into it, to fall with 


such a sound; thence, Ger. A/sfer to fall plump | 


or abruptly, also to beat water with a heavy stick, 
Da. plumpe lo plunge, Sw. plimpa to plump, 
to fall with impact. Prob. of cchoic origin, ex- 
pressing a sound and action akin to those of PLor 
v., but with more distinct expression of the liquid 
‘gulp’ made by water when a body falls into it. 

Cf, numerous more or less echoic or onomatopozic words 
in -naip, as dump, dump, mnmp, stump, thninp, hemp. 
Some have compared L. péumbdre to cover with lead, later 
prob. to throw the lead-line, whence It. prowdare, Pr. 
plombar to plunge (see Plume v., PLuncr v.); but the 
approach of form hetween 
Plomp-group seems merely fortuitous.] ; 

1. zxtr. ‘To fall, drop, sink, plunge, or impinge, 
with abruptly checked movement, as when a solid 
body drops, (a.) into water, etc., or (b.) upon a 
surface ; to fall, plunge, or come down (or against 
something) flatly or abruptly (usually implying 
‘with full or direct impact’). 

a Es K. Alis. 5760 (Bodl. MS.) Po hij seize pat folk i 
wys Hii plumten donne as an doppe In be water at on 
scoppe Poo hij plumten pe water vnder pe folk had of hem 

rete wonder, 1749 Fiecpinc Your Jones ww. iii, The poor 

ad plunmyped over head and ears into the water. 1803 
Edin, Rev. \1. 279 The tradesman plumps into a pond. 
1827 Moxtcomeay Pelican Jsl. v. 112 The heavy penguin, 
neither fish nor fowl,.. Plump'd stone-like from the rock 
into the gulf. 1892 Stevenson & L. Ossouane IV recker 
(ed. 2) 305 The rain still plumped like a vast shower-bath. 

b. 1712 Steere Spect. No. 492 ? 2 It will give you a 
Notion bow Dulcissa plumps into a Chair. 1786 Mor. 
D'Agsiay Diary 13 Aug. Others .. plumped down on both 
knees, and could hardly get up again. 1844 THackraay 
Wand. Fat Contrib. i, 1 removed to the next seat..He 
plumped into my place. 1857 Durrenm Lett. High Lat. 
86 A vast cavern into which the upper crust subsequently 
plumped down. 1888 Lo. Wotsecey in Fortn. Rev, Aug. 
287 The horror of hearing bullets plump into the bodies of 
their comrades with a horrible thud. F 

c. transf. and fig. ‘To come plump, i.e. all at once 
(into some place or condition); to plunge, burst 
(én or ott). familiar. 

1829 Lama Lett, to Procter (1888) Il. arg Lest those 
raptures..should suddenly plump down..to 2 loathing and 
blank aversion. 1835 Mas. Caatyte Left. I. a7 Through 
them we have plumped into as pretty an Irish connection 
as one would wish. 1843 — Let. fo Carlyle_11 July, For 
God's sake do not let John plump in upon me in my present 
puddlement. 1874 Liste Caar Jud. Gwynne I. vii. 212 With 
a convulsive gurgle, ont plumped the words. 1884 Huxtey in 
Life (1900) II. vi. 84 We..plumped into bitter cold weather. 

. rans, To drop, let fall, throw down, plunge 
abruptly (into water, etc., or upon a flat surface) ; 
to pay dow at once and in one lot; 7vé/f. to ‘let 
oneself fall’, drop down abruptly and heavily. 

e420 Liber Cocoruim (1862) 51 Fyrst sly thy capon over 
tho ny3ght Plump hym in water wher he is dy3t. 1573 
Tusser fusd, (1898) 3 Seeith water and plump therein 
plenty of sloes. 1728 Port Dunc. it. 405 As what a Dutch- 
man plumps iato the lakes, One circle first, and then a 
second makes. 1840 Tuackeaay Paris Sé.-bk. 1, (1872) 3 The 
sun has plumped his hot face into the water. 1849 Acs. 
Smirn Potticton Leg. vii. (1856) 35 A..man brought in some 
..bags, and plumped them down ina corner. 1869 Tozer 
Highi. furkey I, 27 (He} plumped himself down on the 

rags, and declared he would go no further. 1888 CA, 
Times a4 Aug. 720/1 We may as well plump a shot or two 
into him, 1892 Zancwit, Bow Mystery 79 She plumped 
down the money and walked out. 

3. fransf, and jfig.: esp. in reference to speech : 
To utter abruptly, to blurt owt, [Cf. fo say, uifer, 


blurt out plump in Puump adv, 3.} familiar. 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Pard. 96 This is a verie peremptorie 
sentence, plumped downe of you. 1861 Hucues Som Brown 
at per ix, I] plumped out that St. P ul's was the finest 
cathedral in England. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr.t. viii, Vf, 
it ain’t a liberty to plump it out’, said Mr. Boffin, ‘what do 
you do for your living?’ 1890 Pase Afall G. 6 Sept. 7/1 
When you must plump the i ae square at a man and 
simply get a cold and passionless reply. 


fombar and the LG. plump, 


Hence Plumping wvd/. sé., ppl. a. 

¢1829 H. Mitten Lett. on Jerring Fish. iv, They [herrings] 
ere with a hollow plumping noise. 1878 STEVENSON 
Edinburgh (1889) 2 Among bleak winds and plumping rain. 

Plump, v2 [f. Puumpa.? 3. 

(But the first quot. is somewhat earlier than any found 
for the corresponding sense of the adj.)] 

1. trans. To make plump; to cause to swell; to 
Hill oze¢, dilate, distend ; to fatten zp. 

1533 J. Hexvwoop Play of iWeather Plays (1905) 115 For 
springing and plumping all manner corn Yet must ye have 
water or all is forlorn. 1631 Cuettie //offman w. Hj, Art 
not thou plumpt with langhter my Lurrique? 166: Boye 
Spring Ae (1682) 93 These particles tofair] so expanding 
themselves, must necessarily plump out the sides of the 
bladder..and so keep them turgid. 1704 PA. Trans. XXV. 
iéar If the..Grain were well soakt and plumpt up with 
Water. 1775 Jounson Journ. West. Isl, Coriatachan, 
Fowls..not like those plumped for sale by the poulterers of 
london, 1848 Tuackeray Han. Fair xxxvii, Dolly .. 
plumping and patting the pillows of the bed. 1852 #raser's 
Mag. XLYI. 469 The oil..has plumped his cheeks..and 
expanded his whole form. 1883 R. Hatnaxe Workshop 
Receipts Ser. u.371/1 The hide is unhaired by being placed 
in a liquid, Which. plumes the hide. 

. fig. 

1628 Ferrnam Resolves u(t.) x. 27, Lwill. plumpe my ioyes 
hy letting them surprize mee. 1655 Futtex CA. Hist. tt, iti, 
§ 17 Which made them ..‘to plump up the Hollownesse of 
their History with improbable Miracles‘. 1691 Woop A¢h. 
Oxon, V1. 671 The godly factiun [was] then plump’d up 
with hopes to carry on heir diabolical designes. 1887 G. 
Meant Ballads & P. 109 Heaven! ‘tis heaven to plump 
her [England’s} life. 

2. intr. To become pluinp; to swell ou? or up. 

1603 Maaston Antonio's Rev, 1. v, Swell, plump, bold 
heart; For now thy tide of vengeance rowleth in. 1612 
R. Dasoane Chr. tura'd Turke 1498 You Manticora, that 


plumpe vpon raw flesh. 1693 Evityy De la Quint. Compl. 
Gard, VI. 166 Their Fruit begins to plump at the full 
Moon. 1843 Lavy Gaanvinve Leéé (1804) IT. 358 He [adog] 


is plumping up, his coat glossy. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 
687 Her cheeks had plumped out. 

Hence Plu'mping v4/. sé. 

1593, Nasne CAérist's 7. (1613) 145 They shew the swellings 
of their mind, in the swellings and plumpings ont of their 
apparrayle, 1700 Frover “fot § Cold Bath. s. 36 Hot 
Baths .. cause ihe plumping up of the Habit of the Body. 
1890 Le Gatttenne G, Meredith 85 That plumpiag of her 
exquisite proportions on bread and butter. 

lump, v.3 [f. Puump sb.1] 
+1. intr. To form plumps; to mass or crowd 


together. Ods. 

1530 Parsor. 661/2 What meane yonder men to plompe 
togyder yonder, .. gui sarroutent aynsi? 1535 COvVERDALE 
ob xv. 8 The depes plomped together in y* myddest of 

ie see. 

+b. Zo plump out, to come out in a mass. Ods. 

3855 W. Waraeman Fardle Facions 1. vi. F viij, The barel 
now broken, the swarme plomped ont. 

2. irans. 'To sow (seed) in plumps or clumps. 

1844 Steruens Bk. Farm III. 750 The plumping mode, 
as this method of sowing by intervals is termed. 

+ Plump, v.4 An obsolete by-form of Pump v. 
Cf. Puuste sb.2 

ae Ripea Srbt. Schol. 1112 To Plumpe, v. pumpe. 

lump (plomp), ‘#f., adv., and a2 [app. the 
onomatopeeic stem of Piump v.! used to express 
the manner of the action, or the echoic imitation 
of the sound of the act.] 

A. + int. Imitative of the sound made by 2 heavy 
ee falling into water. 

ICf LG. stump, ‘an interjection which expresses the 
sound made hy anything heavy when it falls into water 
(Bremisches Woich.).} 

1597 Beano Theatre God's Yudgent (1612) a1 (They] 
threw them peecemeale into a deepe well, to heare them 
crie plum - 
ae, (Mostly familiar.) 

1. With a sudden drop or fall into water. 

1610 B. Jonson Afasgue Oberon Wks. (Rtldg.) 58y/3, I 
would fain. .to some river take ‘em, ee and see if that 
would wake ‘em. ¢1614 Fietcnes, etc. Ii af Sev. Weap. 
Li, The art of swimming, he that will attain to t Must fall 

lump, and duck Himself at first. 1713 STEELE ee 
No. gor 4 The lover, with much amazement, came P ump 


into the river. 1850 Sconesay CAcever's Ii haleme. Aav. til. 


PLUMPEN 


(1859) 40 But no sooner was the last fold of blubber.. hoisted 
in,. than it [the carcase] sank plump down. 

2. With a sudden or abrupt fall or sinking down; 
with sudden direct impact, flat upon or against 
something ; with a sudden or unexpected encounter. 


1594 Carew asso (Grosart) 9 There hence againe, to | 


pastures of Tortose, Plump downe directly lenels he bis 
flight. 1978 Miss Buenev Zvedina (1791) II. ix. 69 As we 
were a-going up Snow-Hill, plump we comes against a cart. 
1806-7 J. Bexusrorn Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. vi, 
Sitting plump on an nasuspected cat in your chair. a 1845 
Barna Jugol. Leg. Ser. ut. Marie Mignot, Her Ladyship 
found Herself plump on the poe 1865 Dickens Jfut. 
Fr. wu. i, 1 took a shot at him and brought him down 
plump. | ce: cae 

3. fig. Directly, at once, straight, wilhout hesitation 
or circuitous action ; esf. in reference to a statement 
or question: Directly, without circumlocution or 
concealment, in plain terms, bluntly, flatly. 

41734 Noatu Lives (K.O.), Refuse plump. 1779 Me. 
D'Agatay Lef?. Dec., The shortest way of doing this is by 
coming plump upon the question. 1809 Mackin Gil Llas 
xu. vit. P4 If you must have it plump, lL was born to live 
and die a poct. 1811 Minutes Evid. Berkeley Peerage 202, 
1 gnestion whether I ever said plump Miss Tudor, I said 
Ma’‘am. 1840 THackeray Catherine iv, Hayes first said no, 
oes 1888 ‘R. Botorewoon' Nodbery under Arms x\viii, 

fe told us, plump and plain, that he wasn't going to shift. 
1898 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 368, | lied..plump and pat, I 
will confess. i 

+4. To vole plump, to vote ‘straight’ or without 
any qualification. U.S. Obs, 

1776 rF Anans Wes. (1854) 1X. 398 New Jersey bas de- 
throned [Govr. William] Franklin, and in a letter, which is 
jnst come to my hand from indisputable authority, I am 
told that the delegates from that colony ‘ will vote plump 1’ 
Ise. for the Declaration of Independence.] 

ad. 1. a. Descending directly, vertical, 
sheer. b. Directly facing in position. 

1611 Cotcr., Escore,..plumpe, or straight down, in depth, 
1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. WL. 287 In bnildings, plump 
ues are objectionable; they should always be taken at an 
angle. 

2. fig. Ofstatements, etc.: Direct, blunt, straight- 
spoken, downright, unqualified, ‘flat’. familiar. 

178) Mae. D'Aratay Diary Dec., She .. made the most 
plump inquiries into its particulars, with a sort of heart 
geod hnmour. 1803 Mar. Eocxuwoertu Belinda xvii, 
hate qualifying arguers; plump assertion or plump denial 
for me! 1828-3a Weastrr s.v., A plump lie. 1840 Lavy 
C. Buey fist. Flirt i, She gave a plnmp decline, and said 
something about his morals. 187a fr Lawrenny in Forts. 
Rev. Mar. 321 Neither man nor woman wonld dare to 
answer with a plump No. _ 

3. Plumped down; paid down at once. 

1865 Dickens Jfut. Fr. ut. xiii, Paying up in full, ia one 
plump sum. 

Plumpen (plompén), v. rare. [f. Prue a.) 
+ -EN5.| ¢vans. To make plump, swell out. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Bergerac's Com. fist, 1. 73 As if it 
were likely that the Sun .. had only been kindled to ripen 
their Medlars, and plnmpen their Cabbage! 1853 G. J. 
Caytev Las Afforjas 1, 121 They shall go plump into our 
book, line for line,and word for word, and serve to plumpen 
the two voluminons volumes. 

Plumper! (plompa). [f. Prue v.2+-zR1,J 
That which plumps or makes plump. 

a. Asmall light ball or disk sometimes carried 
in the mouth, for the purpose of filling out hollow 
cheeks. 

1690 Songs Costunce (Percy Soc.) 289 And that the cheeks 
may both agree, Plumpers to fill the cavity. 1697 tr. C'fess 
D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 120 With ane blow of her fist she 
not only made several of her Teeth leap out of her Moutb, 
but alsa two little Cork piMaee which served to fil! ont 
her hollow Jaws. 1710 Sregte Tatler No. 245 ¥2 Two 
Pair of brand-new Plumpers, Four Black-lead Combs, Three 
Pair of fashionable Eye-hrows. 1755 Connoisseur No. 77 
a Vamped up for show with paint, patches, plumpers, and 
every externa] ornament that art can suggest. sg0s Dial 
16 Feb. 116/2 She..was charged by some of the ladies at 
the summer boarding bouse where we met with wearing 
‘plumpers' in ber cheeks. 

+b. A contrivance for expanding the skirts; a 
bustle or hoop, a pannier. Ods. 

1749 Mrs. E. Montacu Leds. (1813) U1. 86 Old Mrs. Ashley 
has added a yard of whalebone to her plumpers merely on 
his account. 

Plumper? (plo-mpaa). [f. Piuse v.1 or adv] 

1. a. Anact of plumping, as iuto water, or tothe 
ground; a fall from a horse. - 

1810 Splendid Follies 11, 138, 1 had such a plumper off the 
old mare the first time L went out | /éid. Ih. 79 After my 
Ln i the animal made for the woods. 

tb. slang. A heavy blow. Oés. 

3764-72 T. Brypces Homer Travest. 378 (Farmer) Gave 
me a pinmper on the jaw, Andcry'd: Pox take you! 1796 
Shorting Mag. VIN. 245 Which was immediately followed 
by a plumper just under the right eye. 

2. (Cf. Prume @.2 2, and Plume adv. 4.] A vote 
given solely to one candidate at an election (when 
one has the right to vote for two or more). Also 


attrib. Alemper vote. 

1785 Grose Dict, Vulg. T.s.v. Plump, A plumper, a single 
yote at an election. 1813 W. Taytoe in Monthly Bfag. 
XXXV. 427 C, who splits none of his votes, will have seven 
supporters. The majority falls to the lot of the candidate 
[C].whose adherents give plumpers. 1843 Le Fevre Lif 
Trav. Phys. 1.1. v.95 They shall not have my vote..; you 
shall have a plumper. 2853 Lyrron A/y Woved xi. xiii, If 
canvassing for yourself alone, you could not carry a sufficient 
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number of plumper votes. 1894 J. K. Fowner Recoll, Old 
Co. Life i. 8 An old las oe docnment..giving..the number 
of plumpers, or “oe le votes, polled for each candidate. 

b. A voter who ‘ plumps’, rave. 

1818 in Toop Suppl. 83a Gro. Extot in Cross Life 1. 28 
The numerons plumpers..being constantly interrupted in 
their endeavonrs to go to the hustings. 

3. A downright lie. (Cf. cracker, whacker, etc.) 


vulgar. ? Obs. 

181a Salen: (Mass.) Gaz. 26 Nov. 3/3 A Plumper.—The 
Gazette .. states [etc.}. .. A more barefaced falsehood never 
was published. a 1814 He tust be married 1. i. in New 
Brit. Theatre VV. 234, I will propose you to him—I shall 
tell hima few plumpers. 1828-32 Weaster, Pluwfer,..a 
full unqualified lie. (7# vudgar use.) Hence in mod. Dicts. 

4. alivib, Plumper line, a rope used by divers 
in inaking their descent. 

1896 Strand Afag. X11. 349/1 The [pearl-divers'] descent 
is made by means of a re eee the plumper line. 1896 
Daily News 14 Nav. 6/7 Three or four of these [descents] 
were spent in restoring the plumper-line, which Diver May 
feel secured to the ring of the trap-door of the specie 
tank. 

Plumper 3. [f. Pump sé.1 or v.38] A machine 
for sowing seed in ‘ plumps’ or clumps. 

x Sternens Bé. Farm V1. 788 Vhe drill-sowing 
machines... are designated in Scotland plumpers, from their 
dropping their gifts on one point. 1854 ral. KR. Agric. 
Soc. XV.1.110 They are..dibbled by a machine called a 
plumper or sown in shallow drills by the hand. 

Plum-pie. [f. Puus sd. 1, 4 + Pin] 

+1. A pie contalning raisins and currants ; esp. 


a mince-pie. Oés. 

a@ 3660 [Mock sermon] Brewerton Ch. cxix. Ver. xxxi, ‘And 
they did cat their Pluu-pies, and rejoiced excecdingly', 
(Bodl. Lib.) p. 6, Here naw we are to consider what sort of 
Plum-pye this was, and how many sorts of plum pyes there 
are... There is your Christmas pye and that bath plums in 
abnndance, that is your Metropolitan plum pye, tis the 
cream of all plum pyes, and in brief there is no plum pye 
like it...Mark but the ingredients.. Minced pyes are beset 
with plums and spice... Your Neat's tongue.. your Currants 
+.your raisins, (Cf. 27.. Hist. Yack Horner i. 4, Jack 
Horner, in the Corner, Bees good Christmas Pye, And with 
his Thumbs pnils out the Plumbs, And said, Good Boy am L.] 

2. A pie containing plums or prunes. 

3830 Maunuer Dict., Plumupie,a pie with plumsin it. 1846 
in Worcester. 2847 in Weastrer. 1880 Rusuin //ortus 
Jnclusus (1887) 70, 1 Innched with Cardinal Manning, and 
he a me such a plnin pie. 

Plu:mpish, @. rare. 
Somewhat plump. 

1758 I Ciunse Afise. Tracls (1770) 1. Pref. 11 My hody 
«- Which was once plumpish, and inclined to be fat upwards. 

Plumply (plompli), adv. [f. Puume al + 
-LY2,.] ‘Toa plump degree, wilh plumpness. 

1621 Cotce., Rondement, roundly, circularly, orbicularly 
fnily, plumply. 1860 Lever One of Then: xiv, A long silk 
purse, plumply filled. 2895 //arfer's Weekly Feb. 337/2 
One of those plumply mellow quadrigenarious bodies. 

hy , adv familiar, [f. Plump 2.2 + 


{f. Pousr @2.1 + -1su 1] 


1846 Joyce Sci. Dial. 1. xiii. 34, 1 have sometimes shot my 
white alley against another marble so plumply, that [etc.]. 

za paewe 1 (plompnés). [f. Prume a4 
-xESS.] The quality or condition of being plump; 
fullness and roundness of form ; fatness, fleshiness. 

asqs Raynotp Byrth Mankynde (1564) 38d, In softnes of 
skin and plumpnes of the body. 1660 Bovis New Exp. 
Phys. Afech. Exp. iv, This plumpness of the bladder pro- 
ceeded from..the stronger spring of the air remaining in the 
bladder. 3704 Newton Cpe (1721) 23 For those Convex 
glasses supply the defect of plumpness in the Eye. .. And the 
contrary happens in short-sighted Men whose Eyes are too 
plump. 1885 7yuih 28 May 850/1 Plumpness sheathes the 
nerves and gives an impression of good humour. 

Plumpness2, familiar. [f. Pump 4.2 + 
“NESS. ] irectness or bluntness of statement. 

1780 Maz. D'Arstay rere Apr., She .. speaks her 
opinion .. with a plumpness of honesty .. that both pleases 
and diverts me. 1879 Howetrs L. Aroostook v, ‘Yes, 
Maria, I be', returned her father, with uncommon plump- 
ness. 1906 Daily News a2 Jan. 6 Sometimes the more 
simple-minded apalae ists." Ppt the thing with astonishing 
plumpness and plainness, 

+ Plo-m-po'rridge. Os. Porridge containing 
prunes, raisins, currants, etc.; formerly in favour 
as a Christmas dish. Probably, as in p/um-broth, 
the dried plums or prunes were the original charac- 
teziztic, and gave the name. 

sor Lyty Exdym.y.ii.69 A t platter of plum-porridge 
of Heeure wherein is stued thee Seiki of rmisteiet. 1608 
Heywoop Rape Luevece ut. Wks. 2874 V. 200 My Lords, 
the best plumporedge in all Rome cooles for your hononrs. 
1698 W. Kine tr. pen Loudon 5 Prunes... they have 
not had enough to lay round their Plum-porridge at 
Christmas, 1724 Arautunot John Bulli. v, Plum-porridge 
and minced pies, 2808 Scorr Afarm. v1. Introd. 67 There 
the huge sirloin reeked; hard hy Plumb-porridge stood, and 
Christmas pye. 1901 Daily Chron. 25 Dec. 5/1 The plum- 


| pudding may be said to be a work of evolution, and to have 


supplanted ae the older dish of plum-porridge, with 
its congeners the December and Christmas pies. 


| 


PLUM-TREE. 


+ Plu'm-po'ttage. Ods. ? = prec. : 

1573 Bazet Ady, P 555 Plumme potage, or potage made 
thicke with meate or crommes of bread, pude, pudtis. 
1658 J. Haantwncton Prerog. Pop. Govt. Wks. (1700) 297 
We, who have hin us‘d to our Plumpottage, are likeenongh 
to make faces (as did the King of Pontus) at the Lacede- 
monian black broth. 168a.WHELER Yourn. Greece 43 
Christmas pies, Plum-potage, Cake and Puddings. 1864 
Chambers’ Bk. Days \\. 755/2 In old times plum-pottage 
was always served with the first course of a Christmas 
dinner. It was made by boiling beef or mntton with broth, 
thickened with brown bread; when half-boiled, raisins, 
currants, prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were added. 


Plum pudding, plum-pudding (plom,- 
pudiy). A pudding containing plums. 

a@. (= Christmas plum-pudding) spec. A boiled 
pudding now composed of flour, bread-crumbs, 
suet, raisins, currants, and other fruits, with eggs, 
spices, etc., sometimes flavoured with brandy or 
other spirit, eaten at Christmas; also, an ordinary 
suet pudding with raisins. 


1711 Vind. Sacheverell 75 This is just as proper as 1 had 
od Plumb Pudden to day with a Mixture of Flower 


a go 
1 int Raisins. 2745 De For Voy. round World (1840) 302, 1 
| gave the cook order to make any, 

fs) 


mess a good plum- 
pudding. 77a Mackenzie Man World u. xi. (1823) 478 A 
plumb-pudding of a very uncommon circumference was 
taised conspicuous in the middle, 1797 Lond. Complete 
Art Cookery 69 An excellent Plumb-Pndding. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 25 Dec. 572 ee ciena 4 gradually came into the 
bills of fare in the early years of the eighteenth century. 

b. A pudding of fresh plums contained in a crust. 

1813 W. Tavcorin Monthly Mag. XXXV. 233 Little Jack 
Horner, we fear, misapplies the word Alum, when he calls a 
dried raisin, or currant, by thatname, The bultace pudding, 
the prune pndding, and the damascene pndding, are better 
entitled ta be called plum-puddings than the currant, or 
raisin, pnddings, which have usurped that appellation, 
cagoo Beeton's Every-day Cook. Bk Plum Pudding. 
(Fresh Fruit.).. Seasonable with various kinds of plums, 
from the beginning of August to the beginning of October. 

@. atirté. and Comb. (esp. in names of things 
resembling a plum pudding in shape or mottled 
appearance), as Plum-fpudding head, horse; (6) 
plum-pudding breed, -dog, the Dalmatian or 
Spotted Coach breed of dog; plum-pudding stone 
(Geol), a term applied orig. to a conglomerate of 
flint pebbles embedded in a siliceo-calcareons 
matrix ; now, /oosely, to any conglomerate; plum- 
pudding voyage, a short voyage for which a 
supply of fresh provisions is carried, including 
plum-duff (7. S. slang’. 

3776 Foote Capuchin L Wks. 1799 Il. 385 Wictuals! 
Lord help your roast-beef and plum-pudding son]! 1899 
Westu. Gaz. 24 June 8/1 Mademoiselle has probably by 
this time mastered the art of plum-pudding making. 1900 
fbid. 14 Feb. 8/1 ‘Mr. Goodnight ' is a plum-pndding horse 
witb a brain as near that of a human being as it is permitted 
for a fonr-footed creature to possess. s90a Little Frolic 36 
ay two grinning little men with plum-pudding 

eads. 


(8) 1897 Westen. Gaz, 11 Feb. 4/1 The ‘*plum-pudding’ 
breed, as the Dalmatian or carriage dog is commonly 
termed, is so well represented as to make it obvious that 
this breed is rapidly coming to the front again. 288: Daily 
News x Sept. 5p The Dalmatian pointer, commonly known 
as a *plum-pudding dog. 1739 Lasetve Short Acc. Piers 
Westm. Bridge 53 Stones commonly call'd *Plumb-pudding 
Stones. 2813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. iv. (1814) 195 
Plum pudding stone (a secondary rock) consisting of pebbles 
cemented by a ferruginous or siliceous cement. 2851 H. 

* Metvitte Whale xvit. 94 Some sailors who had just come 
from a *plum-pudding voyage as they called it. 

Hence Plum-pu‘ddinger, a whaling ship em- 
ployed in short voyages; cf. plum-pudding voyase. 

1874 C. M. Scammon Marine Mammals 11. iv. 24% Province 
town has ever been foremost with her numerous fleet of 
plum-puddingers, .. which are small vessels employed on 
short voyages in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Plumpy (plampi), « [f£ Prour a1 + -y.] 
Characterized by plumpness ; plump, y 

1606 Snaks. 4nd. § Clu. vit. 221 Come thou Monarch of 
the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, with pinke eyne. 1755 J- 
Sueaagare Lydia (2769) 1. 13 Her mouth was little, en- 
circled by the plumpy lip. 1862 Trotuore Orley F. 1.9 
That mild-eyed, soft, round, plumpy prettiness gives way 
beneath such a weight as that. 

Plumrock, -rose, Sc. corrupt ff. Prrnose. 

3787 Burns Let. WV, Nicol: June, A new blawn plumrose 
ina hazle shaw. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 3 Hail, lovely 
Spring! thy bonny Tyart face, Aad head wi’ plumrocks 
deck'd, bespeak the sun's Return. 

+ Plumsater. Obs. [f. as pluemmer, PLUMBER, 
with suffix -stER: cf. drewster, etc.] A plumber. 

61440 Non, in Wr.-Wilcker 686/33 Hee plummarius, a 
plumstere. 4 

Plum-tree (plomitr7). The tree which bears 

plums; = Pium sd. 2. Also attrib. 

¢1000 Sax, Leeckhd, 11. 31a Nim plum treowes leaf, wyl 
on wine, & swile mid bone mup. ¢13a5 Gloss. W. de 
Bibbesw, in Wright Voc. 16a Asch, brom, plum-tre. ¢135° 
Nominale Gall-Angl, 649 (E. E. T.§.) Plumtre, bolastre 
and hookus [Fr. Pruucr, creker, ef chene]. 1362 Lact 
P. Pl. Av. 16 Piries and Plomtres weore passchet to 
begrounde. 1483 Cath. Angi. 284/1 A Plowmbe tregarthe, 
prenetum, 1552 HuLoet, Plumbe tree, grunus, Spinus? 
prunetunt, spinetum, the place wher Ree trees growe. 
1657 Austen Fruit Treet 1. §7 The Violet and Premorden 
Plum-trees are very great bearing trees. 1756-7 tr. Keyslers 
Trav, (1760) UL. 4 An ever-green, with leaves resembling 
those of a pear or plumb-tree. 


PLUMULA. 


{Plumula (pltmisla), ot, [L. plimula 
(Colum.), dim. of péfima PLUME.) = PLUMULE 1. 

1760 J. Lee Lntrod. Bot. t. vii. (1765) 15 Plumula, a scaly 
Part of the Coreolum, which ascends. 1830 Lixo.ey Vat. 
Syst. Bot. 253. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 
1.85 The plumula begins to grow; and when this has grown 
to a certain extent within the grain, the further germination 
is checked by exposing the grain on a kiln. 

Plumulaceous (pliéminlétjas), a. [f. L. pii- 
mula (see prec.) + -Ackous.) Of the nature of 
ot resembling a plumule, downy. 

1879 in Weuster Suppl. 1890 Coves Gen. Ornith. 139 The 
ventral feathers are usually more largely plumulaceous, and 
less flatand imbricated. 

Plumular (pla-midlin, a. (f. L. plimila (see 
above) +-AR.] Of or pertaining to a plumule. 

188: F, O. Bower in Jrai. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 18 The size 
and form of the plumular leaves ., may be gathered from 
figs. 7 and & 1895 in Syd. Soc, ex, 

Plumularia (pla:mixléeria). Zool, [mod.1..; 
{. plimula (seeabove).] A genus of hydroidshaving 
a plume-like form. Heuce Plumnula‘rian, a., of 
or pertaining to P/umularia, or the family of which 
it is the type; sd., a member of this family. 

1859 Kinostev Glaucus (ed. 4) 74 Mingled with them are 
Plumularice, always to be distinguished from Sertularim 
by polypes growing on one side of the branch, and not on 
both, 187x Atiman Gymnobl. Hydrofds 156 The beautiful 
plumularian group represented hy the genus Ag/aophenia. 
1888 Rottrston & Jackson Anim. Life 765 The colonies 
lof //ydroidea] .. occasionally attain a great height, e.g. 
a Plumularian in the Pelew Islands that of a man, 

Plu-mulate, a. Bor. [f. L. plitsel-a + -aTE? 2,] 
Minutely plumate or plumose. —_18g0 in Cent. Dict. 

Plumule (plmi#l). [ad. L. plinula (see 
above), or perh. a. F, plumule.) 

1. Bot, The rudimentary shoot, bad, or buach of 
nadeveloped leaves in a seed; the stem of the 


embryo plant. 

aga7-41 Cuamarrs Cycl., Plenre or Plumtule, ..a little 
member of the grain or seed of a plant; being that which in 
the growth of the plant becomes the stem, or trunk thereof, 
18og Kniaur in PAil, Trans. XCV. 262, L have never been 
able to satisfy myself that all the buds were eradicated 
without having destroyed the base of the plumule. 1875 
Bensett & Dver Sachs Bot, 560 The shoot which developes 
from the plumule becomes the primary stem of the plant. 

2. A little feather; spec. in Ornith. a down- 
feather. Also fig. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I, 439 Fled 
the last plumule of the Dark, Pants up hither the spruce 
clerk, 3856-8 W. Crann Man der Hoeven's Zool. 11. 380 
Nostrils not covered by plumules, 1867 Trorrmrier 
Pigeons &8 The whole of the feathers of the pigeon are 
destitute of the small second feather or accessory plumule, 

b. fransf. The plamose papptis of a seed. 

1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 46 The plumules were 
blowing off freely now. 5 

3. Eniom, a. A little plume-like organ or orma- 
ment. b. One of the peculiar obcordate scales 
fouad on the wings of certain lepidopterous insects, 
as Pieride. 

1890 in Ceni. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plumule, .. a 
Entom. A plume-like appendage. 

Plumuliform (pli-miéliffim), a. [f. L. type 
‘Plimutiform-is, {, PLUMULA: see -FORM.] 

1858 Mayne Axfos. Lex. Plumaliformis,.. having the 
appearance of a small feather: plumuliform. 1895 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

Plumulose (plmiiléss), a. (ad. mod.L. p27- 
mulds-ns, {, PLUMULA : see -OSE.} (See quots.) 

1836 Kiray & Sz. Entomol, LV. xivi. 276 Plusmxlose,..when 
the hairs branch ont laterally like feathers. 3858 Maynr 
Expos. Lex, Plumulosus,.. having or full of plumes; 
plumulose, £xtemo/, having the form of n small plume, 
as the hair of the antenna of the Phyllis plumulosa. 1895 
in Syd, Soc, Lex. 

Plumy (pii-mi), a. (s6.) [f. Prose sd. + -¥.] 

+1. Composed of dowa, downy. Oés. 

i582 Stanvuuast nei wv, (Arb) 101 What feathers 
Eemye she beareth, So manye squint eyebals shee keeps.. 

manye tongues clapper. 1649 Lovetace Porms 54 But 
whilst a plumy curtaine she doth draw, A Chrystall Mirror 
sparkles in thy breast, 1700 Davprn Pygrialion 56 Her 
head did ona plumy pillow rest. 

2. Characterized by or abounding In plumes or 
feathers ; feathery; feathered. 

1597-8 Br. Watt Sat, Defiance io Envie 37 Or would we 
loose her plumy pineon. 1715-20 Pore //iad xx1v. 363 Let 
the wal sovereign of the plumy race Tower on the right 
of yon ethereal space. 1807 Cranne Par. Keg. 1. 642 What 
plumy people sing in every grove! 1855 T. R. Jones Anim, 
Kingd. (ed, 2) 737 It causes their plumy covering to repel 
moisture, 

8. Adored or decked with 2 plome or plomes. 

tzoo Davoren Pal. & Arcite mt. 452 Crested morions, with 
= pride, 17.. Baattie To Lady C. Gordon iii, 
The plumy helmet. 1891 Arxinson Last Giant-killers 186 

He saw the horses and the plumy black wain. 

4. Plume-like, feathery. 

% 16t1 Carman /iad xu. x58 When a drift wind shakes 

facke clonds in peeces, nnd plucks snow in great and 

Plumie flakes. 1798 Broomrietp Farmer's Boy, Summer 
1 When the first sheaf its plumy top uprears. 1890 //nrfer's 

> July 200/1 Great plumy bunches of asparagus. 

5. Comb. as plumy-crested, -ponnced, varnished. 

1599 Marston Sco, Vi//. 11. vii. 203 Drawn through the eare 
with Ribands, plumy crested. 1726 Porm Odyss. xix. 36 
ae bears The ea helms, 18a W. Tennant 

nster F, vu tix, Two doves of plumy-varnish'd throat. 
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+B. sé. A person wearing a plnme, Oés, 

1687 Mas. Brun Eniperor of Aloon 1. i, 1 have been at the 
er and seen so many Beaus, such a number of Plumeys. 

Plunder (plo-nda:), sé. [f. PLunpER v.2 (Not 
from Ger. plunder trash, lumber, obs. Du. plunder 
household stuff (Plantin), to which bowever the 
American sense 3 may be immediately due.)] 

1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil; 
spec. as practised in war or a hostile incursion ; 
pillage, spoliation, depredation. Now rare or Ods. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt, iv, 29, 1 abhorre all 
violence, plunder, rapine, and disorders in Sonldiers. 16g0 
R. Starytton Strada’s Low C. Warres y. 125 The Mer- 
chants, fearing an universall plunder, shut their doors, 
and barricadoed them. 1726 Leoni A lberti's Archit. 1.15/a 
After the plunder and <poilits ofthe Temple. 1839 Tutat- 
watt Greece xlix. VI. 187 This was a signal for indiscrimi- 
nate plunder, 1845S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. 11.331 The 
English should..advance as far as possihle into the feet of 
the kingdom, carefully abstaining from plunder, 

b. transf. The acquisition of property by violent, 
questionable, or dishonest means; spoliation. 

. 1672 Soutn Sern (1727) V. vi. 243 Those Reformin 

Harpies, who, by Plunders and Sequestrations, had scra: a 
yg te three or four Thousand n Year. 1841 Coapen Let, 
4 Mar. in West», Gaz. 4 June vim 13/t Itisa dishonour to 
the name and character of Englishmen to submit to such a 
system of aristocratic plunder as the Corn Law is now 
as to the world to be, 1881 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) 

V. ut. i. 180 The wretched novice was an object of prneral 
plunder till he had Jearnt how to take care of himself. 

2. Goods taken from an enemy by force; spoil, 
booty, prey, loot. 

oe Warn Simp. Cobler 50, I would not speake thus..for 
all the phinder your plunderers have pillaged. 1694 tr. 
Milton's Eett, State 27 Apr. an. 1650, The most certain 
‘airs for the Sale of their Plunder. — r7a6-31 Tinnac tr. 
Rafpin's Hist, Eng. (1743) VW. xvi. 146 Being impatient to 
return with his plunder to England, 1844 H. H. Wiison 
rit. India UN. 428 The instigator of the depredations.. 
sharing in the plunder, 

b. framsf. Property acquired by illegal or ques- 
tlonable means; also (s/azg), profit, gain. 

17990 Burke Fr. Rez. Wks. V. 224 They would not hear of 
transferring the whole plunder of the kingdom to the stock- 
holders in Paris. :8sr Mavurw Lord, Ladour 1.175 1'il 
get more for it in the cavaldry...there’s better plunder there, 
(lander, 1 may explain, is a common word in the horse 
trade to express frofit.) 1865 Hottano Plain T, v, 188 A 
set of men..actuated hy no higher motive than a love of 
plunder and of eres 

3. Personal belongings or honschold goods; 
luggage, baggage. U.S. local. 

1817 J. K. Pautnine Lett. fr. South 1. 38 We accordingly 
set forth on horseback, carrying our plunder (as the Vir- 
ginians call baggage) in a light nee wagon, 1822 J. Fut 
Lett, Amer, 286 Are you ae ing? [Is it goods or plunder 
that yon have got? A'ofe, Plunder is a cant term used in 
the western country, signifying travelling baggage. 187 
EF. Coorrr Prazrie 1.11. 31 You seem to have but little 
plunder, stranger, for one who is so far abroad. 1873 Lynch 
Law in Sucker State (Farmer), Two long dug-outs, loaded 
with plunder, stopped at the cabin... This was the family 
and property of Hank Harris, 2 

4. Comb., as plinder-master; plunder-fed adj, 

1646 Ouerela Cantabrigiensis 13 hey have constituted a 
decay'd Hatter, Plunder-master Generall. 1767 A. CaMPaELL 
Lexifh. 19 On a vicinary bench, sate a plunder-fed soldier. 

+ Plunder, v.! Oés. [A variant of BLuNDER 
v, to confuse, confound, distract: the phonetic 
change Is unexplained.] ¢vazts. To confuse, con- 
found, distract, muddle. Hence + Plundered 
ppl. a.: cf. BLUNDERED; + Plundering 2/. sé, 

1601 Dent Pathw. /leaven ass Howsoeuer they might by 
wit and learning shuffle it oner, and in a plundred sort, 
speake reason: yet had they no feeling of that which they 
said, 2611 Cotcr, Academié,.. besotted, puzled, or plnn- 
dered, with too much skill or studying. weyr J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ut. 228 Our peace both of Church and 
Common-wealth hath beene a little plundered and perplexed. 
1642 Jer, Tavion “fisc. xt. 282 But for alt aholap undering, 
and confounding, their bold pretences have made this dis- 
course necessary. 

Plunder (plo:ndo:), v.? ls Ger. plindern 
(also + b4iudern), late MUG., MLG., LG. pliin- 
der(e)n, plinnern (early mod.Du. and Du, plust- 
deren, also + plonderen, Kil.) to pillage, sack, lit. 
to rob of household effects, f. MG., MHG, A/un- 
der, plunder bed-clothes (14th c.), clothing, honse- 
hold stuff, whence obs, Du. Plunder, plonder 
household stuff (Plantin, in Kil. ‘ vetns, Germ.’) ; 
in mod.Ger, plunder \umber, trash. Cf. MLG., 
MDu. plunde, plunne,ia LG. also piinde, Plinne, 
household stuf, clothes, often pte 8 *dnds’, 
rags, Du. pienje clothes, baggage. (In Swiss dial. 
plindern is ‘to remove or “ flit” with one’s house- 
hold goods’ (Grimm).) 

The word was much used in Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, in reference to which it was current in England 
from ¢ 16301 bere, word and thing became familiar on the ont- 
break of the Civil War in 1642, bein epee associated 
with the proceedings of the forces pnder Prince Ropert.] 

1, ¢vans. To rob (a place or person) of goods or 
valuables by forcible means, or as an enemy; esp. 
as done in war or a hostile incursion ; to pillage, 
tifle, ransack, spoil ; to rob systematically. 

168 Swedish Intelligencer u.179 The Swedish Deagoones 
-» plundered the Townes of Wartbach and Waldsee, neere 
unto Weingarten. /d/d. 180 Both [Bishoprics) are plun- 


PLUNDEROUS. 


dered and disarmed, and the best Ordnance sent to Auspurg. 
164m (Nov. 24) Relation of King’s Army at Braintford (in 
Exact Collection (1643) 761), The Kings Army vpon Satur- 
day the twelfth of November after they had possessed them- 
selves of [Braintford}, they plundered it without any respect 
of persons. 1643 Prynnz Sov. Power Parit. w. 28, 29, 
I think the Parliament never yet Dea the plunder- 
lng {or in plain English, cate any man, by any of 
their forces; they having plundered no places taken by 
assault, for ought 1 hear; though the Kings forces on the 
contrary, have miserably plundered all the Kingdom almost, 
1647 Mav Hist, Part. 10.i.3 Many Townes and Villages he 
[Prince Rupert) plundered, which is to say robb'd, for at 
that time first was the word plunder used in England, being 
borne in Germany, 1684 Scanderbeg Rediz, v. 119 Twelve 
Thousand Persons made Herc and the Town first 
plundred and then Burnt. 17a5 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 323 Searching about for gold in the brooks and small 
streams,..and that after they had ns it were plundered 
them at the first discovery. 1769 Junius Left, xxxv. (1820) 
161 The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered 
and oppressed, 1838 Trizuwate Greece 1V. xxxiir The 
royal troops plundered the camp of all that fell in their 
way. 1840 Penny Cyel, XVIII 12/1 The church of 
S. Francesco was plundered of the Descent from the 
Cross’,..by Paul V., and the picture is now in the orghese 
oe 1855 Macautav /7ist, Eng. xiv. IV. 424 A crowd 
of negligent or ravenous functionaries... fendered: starved, 
and poisoned the armies and fleets of William, . 

2. trans. To take (goods, valuables, etc.) with 
illegal force, or as an enemy; to appropriale 
wrongfully, embezzle ; to take by robbery, steal. 

1645 Featiy Dippers Dipt (1646) 131 BE se of the 
Spirit, which cannot be plundered. 165x Ussurr Left. 
(1686) 543 Those..1 can by no means find, and do much 
fear that they were plundred, among my other Books and 
Papers, by the rude Welch in Glamorganshire. 1774 
Gounsm. Hist. Greece U1. 235 The inhabitants ..were deter. 
mined to plunder Darius‘s treasures, 1869 F. W. Newman 
Alise. 151 Vf they feed themselves nope and neither 
steal men or plunder their goods, 1883 J. W. Sueger Ar 
Home & in India :41 Wrecking a village.., unroofing the 
houses and plundering the sweetmeats and grain. 

3. adsol. or tutr, To commit depredations. 

1638 Daun. or Hawtn. /rene Wks, (1711) 167 Impiety is 
no Zeal, Cruelty no Valour,.. open and violent Oppression 
and Robberies, or your Plundering, no fair Stratagems. 
1693 Mem. Cnt. Teckely w. 57 The Imperialists on their 
side plundered upon the Turks. 1845 S. Austin Aanke's 


Hist, Ref V1. 447 When the Hungarians... pushed on.. 


westward, plundering and laying waste by the way. 1849 
James lYoodman x, Vou will find it so to your cost, .. if 
you attempt to plunder here. 

Hence Plu‘ndered f//.a., Plundering 74/. s4. 


and ppl. a. 

1638, 1643 [see 3,1}, 1649 Comme. Adv. Money (1888) 11. 1127 
Divers plundering officers and soldiers of the late King. 
1656 Eart Mono. tr. Bocealini’s Advts. fr. Parnass, t. 
Ixxxvii, (1674) 127 The rnines, plundrings, affronts, and .. 
desolations which she had received. 1663 Cowtry Cutter 
Coleman St. v.i, U shall ha’ some plunder’d Plate, I bope, 
to entertain my Friends with. 1693 G. Sternevin Dryden's 
Juvenal wis. (1697) 201 The Plundred still have Arms. 
1856 Exerson Ang. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) I. 73 
Henry VIIL..gave him a large share of the plundered 
church lands, 1859 R. F. Ruaton in Fra. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 
116 A place of comparative plenty when the plundering 
Wahnmba do not interfere. 

Plunderable, a. [f. Puunpes v.2 + -aBLE.] 
That can be plundered or subjected to spoliation. 

180a-1a Benruam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) U1. 334 
Persons in whose purses any considerable quantity of plun- 
derable matter was seldom to be found. 18g [see next). 


Plunderage (ploadarédz). [f. Puunngr v2 
+-acE.] The action of plandering; pillage, 
spoliation ; spec. in Maritime Law, ‘embezzling 
goods on shipboard’ (Wharton 1848-83); concr. 
spoil obtained by such means. 

1796 Corqunoun Treat. Police Metrop. 427 That Wharf. 
ingers should be liable for plunderage of Goods. 1616 
Chen. in Ann. Reg. 142/1 Some plunderage took place by 
the negroes, 182g Bantam Offic. Apt. Maximieed, Indi- 
cations (1830) 26 As plunderable matter increases, so will 

lunderage. 1831 L.raminer 139/a Plunderage of the 

hancery Soitors. 1861 Sites re eae IL. vit. vii. 363 
To form another system of docks at Wapping,.. with the view 
of saving ligbterage and plunderage, and bringing the great 
mass of commerce so much nearer to the heart of the City. 


Piunderer (plondara:). [f. as_prec. + -ER}. 
Cf. obs. Do. plunderer (Plantin), G. phinderer.] 
One who fhe ie a pillager, spoiler, robber. 

1647 [see Prunpaa_sd. 2). 1649 Payxne Demurrer to 
hal Remitter 73 One of them formerly a Trooper and 

Junderer in Prince Roperts army. 1675 Cocxen Mora/s 
34 Learnlog, not Gold, defies the Plunderer, 1741 Mrootr- 
ton Cicero Il. vi. 417 The plunderer of all Temples, houses, 
and the whole City. 182s Crane Vill. Mfinstr. 1. 169 So 
dont ye [mice] drive your jokes too far, Ye cupboard- 
plunderers as ye are, 1855 Macautay /ist, Eng. xii. UT. 
214 Of the [Irish} Roman Catholic peasantry, .the majority 
had enlisted in‘the army or had joined gangs of plunderers. 

Hence Plunderess, a female plunderer. 

1833 Blackw, Mag. XXXVII. a14 The royal plunderess 
thought that she could thus .. procure a warm addition to 
her nest. 

Plu-nderleas, a. sonce-wd. [See -LE88.] Charac- 
terized by no pluader or wrongful profit. 

1808 Syn, Surru Plywiey's Lett. (ed. 11) 130 A lean and 
plunderless integrity. 

Plunderous (plo‘ndoras), a. rare. [f. PLUNDER 
+-0U8,] Glven to or characterized by peedoray, 

Cromwell (1871)_1. 110 Royals 
SoS Giclees a hae % ‘ "Fredh, Gt. xx, vii. (1872) 
X. 147 A foolish love for their horses makes them astonisb« 


PLUNGE, 


ingly plunderaus of forage. 188x Henrrey in Andiguary 
Apr. 181/2, I think it very likely.. that the owner of this 
little hoard buried his money on the approach of the King's 
army,and Rupert's plunderous troopers, in September 1642. 


Plunge (plondz), sé. [f. PLuncE v.] 
I. 1. A place where one plunges or may plunge; 


a deep pool, a depth. Ods. exc. dial. 

a1400-50 Alexander 5546 In at a wicket he went, & 
wynly it speris; Princes pointid it with pik, & he be plunge 
entres (L. descendit in profitndum aris}. 1500-20 Dusaar 
Poems xxxiii. 113 And he lay at the plunge evirmair, Sa 
lang as any ravin did rair., 1847-78 Hatiiwet, Plunge, a 
deep pool. Somerset. 

2. An act of plunging ; a sudden downward or 
head-foremost movement into water or the like; 
a dive, dip; also fig. 

1711 Annison Speci. No. 94 Pg After his first Plunge inta 
the Sea, 1863 E. V. Neate Anal Th. § Nat. 113 
Tescartes ..was preserved by his strang sense of personal 
activity, fram sinking his individuality in the ocean of being. 
But..the plunge was made by Malebranche and Spinaza. 
1873 Buack Pr. Thule x, Hee first plunge into the pleasures 
nf civilized life. 1883 Stevexson Treas. /sé. 1m. xiii, The 
plunge of our anchor sent up clouds of birds wheeling and 
crying over the woods. i 

3. fvansf. A sudden and heavy or violent pitch- 
ing forward of the body. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 20 Kepe hym {the fish] ever 
pice: the rodde..: soo that your lyne may susteyne and 
beere his lepys and his plungy'ss [a 1450 plnmbes: see Plume 
s631]. 1589 Nasne Pasguil's Ret, Wks. (Grosart) I. 123 
Like a furious beast wrapt in the cardes..after many a 
vayne plunge which he gines ta breake away. 1889 R.S. S. 
Banen-Powett Pigsticking 106 By directing the animal's 
plunges judiciously 1 got him also on ferva fra, 

b. A heavy downward blow. 

1836 E. Howaro &. Keefer xiii, Two boys fight. .; one of 
them gets a plunge on the nase, 

4. The fall or breaking of a wave; a heavy 


downpour of rain (rare). 

178x Gentil. Mag. LI. 616 The weight of the former 
{water spaut], by heavy plunges raised the sea into moun. 
tains, ¢184x CaRLyte in A Mantic Monthly (1898) LXX XII. 
450/2 Before that it was as bad_as weather at any time need 
be: lang continned plunges of wet [etc.} 1862 Mrs, Car. 
Lyte Lett, 11. 96 Then walk or ride three honrs under a 
plunge of rain, 1862 Loner. Wayside /nu i. Pred. 264 The 
plunge of the implacable seas. 

it 5. The point of being plunged or over- 
whelmed in trouble, difficulty, or danger ; a critical 
situation, crisis, pinch, stress, strait; a dilemma; 
esp. in phr. af (2) @ plunge, to put to or into the 

plunge or plunges. Obs. exc, dial, 

1535 Fisuer Jks. (E. E. T,S.) 1. 415 When a person hath 
deserned a great open shame, & is braght even to the 
plunge of the matter, and yet by the meanes of helpe he is 
delinered. 1542 Upact Z£rasni. Apoph. 186 Ta bee putte to 
the plounge or makynge or marryng & .. ta wynne al, or to 
lese al. 1553 Short Catech, in Liturgies, etc. (Parker Sac.) 
522 We beseech our Father, that he bring us inta no such 
hard escape and peril, nor leave us in the very plunge of 
danger. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. goo/2 Or if it 
bee the denill that worketh by the inchannters hands, will 
nat men say that God is put to his plunges to onercome 
Satan? 1611 Corer s.v. Breviaire, Hest au bout de son 
breviaire, he is at we Une or nonplus; he hath no more 
to say. ¢1656 Sie H. Cuotmiry Jen. (1870) 28 When 
1 was in the greatest plunge for money. 1687 A. Lovett 
te. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 264 The Captain demanding pay- 
ment of his Money, put the Prince toa great plunge. 1740 
Waravaton Div. ‘Legal. vt. vi. HIT, 670 As he had no great 
Stock of Argnment,.. at a Plunge any Thing wonld be 
acceptahle that came to his Relief. 1780 Haanis PAélol. 
Enguiries Wks. (1841) 454 At length, after varions plunges 
and various escapes, it (the Eastern empire] was totally 
annihilated in the fifteenth century, 18gq Miss Baker 
Northampt, Gloss., Plunge, a strait, a difficulty, ‘1 was 
put to a plunge’. 1884 Ufron-on-Severn Gloss., Plunge, 
a falling into, or going under trouble or sickness. 

IIT. 6. = Pronox, 

1859 F. A. Gaireitus Artil. Man. (1862) 260 The tap [of 
the parapet] is formed with a slight declivity towards tht 
conntry, which is called the superior slope, or plunge. 

IV. 7. atirté, and Comé., as (in sense ‘done by 
or used with a plunge ’) p/sage-dath, -2el ; plunge- 
churn, a simple form of chum censisting of an 
upright wooden cask in which a plunger is worked 
up and down ; plunge-pole, the hellow pump- 
rod of a pumping-engine (Ogilvie, 1882). 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl, 1. ix. 99 Submitting ourselves to 
a succession of *plunge-baths as often as we trusted our 
weight on the ice-capped stones above the surface, 1896 
Pall Mall Mag. my 37 Taking headers into the large 
plunge bath there {at Marylebone Gardens). 1815 Penne- 
euth's Vks. 84 noite, A wooden armed chair. .a few stools.. 
and a *plunge churn, completes the inventary of household 
furniture. 1844 Sterugns Bk. Farne 111. The old. 
fashioned upright hand plunge-chum is now confined chiefly 
to the use of small farmers and cottars, 1883 F. Day 
Indian Fish 64 (Fish. Exhib, Publ.) Choba.—A *plungee 
net, used chiefly in shallow water to capture fish which lay 
half-concealed in the mud. From Poona, 


Plunge (plzndz), v. Forms: 4- plunge, 5 
plownge, 5-6 plounge, 5-7 plonge, (6 plong, 
6-7 plundge). 8. § plonchyn, plounch, 
plunch(e. [ME. plusge(s, plonge, plonche, a. 
OF, plunjer (Oxford Psalter, ¢ 1140), Pling(z)er, 
plongtiver, ploncier, ploncher, pluncher, F. plonger, 
OPicard plonkier, Picard dial. plonguer to plunge, 
dive, (according to Diez) :—late L. *p/umbicare 
to heave the lead, f. A/edetm lead.) 


| the landing and plunged into 


1024 


1, tvans. To put violently, thrust, or cast 72/0 
(or +7) a liquid, a penetrable substance, or a 
cavity ; to immerse, o submerge; in quot. ¢ 1380, 
+ to baptize by immersion (04s.). 

61380 Sir Ferumd, 1085 And het him sone pat he wer 
digzt, To blessy pe holy fanston,.. Pe prelat dide al so he 
hist, & plungede him sane ber-on. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
4auyt Other there wende that the shyppe shold hane broken 
and be plonged in the see. 1542 BoorvE Dyetary xxxviil, 
(1870) 300 To plonnge the eyes in colde water in the 
morenyng. 1569 J. Sanrora tr. derippa's Van, Artes 15 
The riuer Mosa .. plungeth him selfe, not in the ocean, hnt 
in the Rhene, rggo0 Srenser F.Q.u. xii. 64 Sametimes the 
one would lift the other quight Above the waters, and then 
downe againe Her plong. 1617 Hieron JVs. (1619-20) LI. 
aq? Vf than be not mercifull vnto me, 1 shall eternally be 
pnd into the nethermost hell. 7x1 Aoaison Speed. 
No. 94? 8 The holy Man bid him plunge his Head into the 
Water. 1800 tr, Zagrange’s Chem. 1. 24 Plunge a therma- 
meter inta the mixture, and its temperature will be found to 
be two degrees. 3856 Kane Arc?. Expl. 11. xv. 163 The 
lance is plunged into the left side. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 
77 You have anly to plunge a lighted taper into it. 

8. crago Staunton St Matr. Purg. (1900) 71 Fendes 
takyng bilk bisshop. .and plunchyng him in pat blak water. 
1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb) 87 Of cursyd custum 
plounchyd in the myre. 

+b. Plunge 2p, to heave up, pump up. Ods. 

1967 in Turberville Zptapis 78 b, Plunge vp a thonsande 
sighes, for griefe your trickling teares distill. 

2. fig. To thrust, force, or drive zfo (or + 77) 
some thing, condition, state, or sphere of action. 

€1374 Cwavcer Soeth. wi. pr. ti. 51 (Camb. MS.) And 
many folk..wenen pat it be ryght blysful thyng ta plawngen 
hem in voluptuos delit. ¢1407 Lypc. Xeson §& Sens, 6762 
Y-plonged in ful gret distresse. 1567 Satir, /oems Reform. 
iv. 51 Quhomlit in sorow and plungeit in cair. 1641 Mitton 
Prel, Epise. Wks. 1851 ILL. 75 ‘The Conncels themselves 
were fonly corrupted with ungodly Prelatisme, and .. 
plung’‘d into worldly ambition. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Coronat, 
Solyman 87 The young Prince having plundg‘d himself 
into the excesses of Wine and Women. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 181 Violent passions 
always plunge the soul into contrary extremes. 1838 
Twmriwace Greece xxii, 111, 227 The commatian, which .. 
agitated Syracnse, and threatened to plunge it into a civil 
war, 1875 Jawrrt (ato (ed. 2) LV. 373 We are plunged at 
ance into philosophical discussions. 

B. ¢1440 Lvbe. Comyn 376 in Taueee of Glas, ete. 
(1891) 64 Now canst _thow sette men aloft, And now hem 
plonchyn ful vnsoft, Doun from hegh felycyte. 

+3. fg. To overwhelm, overpower, esp. with 
trouble or difficulty; to put to straits, embarrass. 

¢1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) wv. 462 This womans harte is 

lungid with payn. asta Hesse St. Werburge 1. 888 

longet with sorowe, syg whee day and nyght. 1600 Asp. 
Aanot £xf. Yonah 191 What is all this to plunge his 
abilitie wha can do everie thing. 1643 Sir T. Browxe 
Relig, Med. 1. § 21 [He] was so plunged and gravelled with 
three lines of Seneca, that all our Antidotes .. conld not 
expel the poyson of his errour. 1681 Redig. Clerici 188, 
Lam more and more plunged and puzled in this point. 

4. Gardening. To sink (a pot containing a plant, 
less usually, a plant itself) in the ground. 

1664 Evetys Sylva (1679) 13 Plunge it [the branch) half 
a foot nnder good mould. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 132 
Chrysanthemum indicum might be introduced when in 
bloom, and plunged in the borders as if growing there, 
1851 Beck's Florist 87, 1 would recommend plunging the 
pots, but be sure yon have a dry bottom. 1869 P. HENDEa- 
son Pract. Floricult, xxix, 200 (Funk) These pats should 
be pee or, as we term it, ‘ plunged ’ to the rim, or level 
with the surface. 

5. intr. To throw or hurl oneself z%o water or 
the like; te dive head-foremost; to fall or sink 
(involuntarily) zo a deep place (as a pit or abyss) ; 
also, to penetrate impetuously zzfo a crowd, a 
forest, or any thing or place in which one is sub- 
merged or lost to view. 

1375 Baraour Brace 1. 355 For the best, and the worthiest 
+. Pinngyt in the stalwart stour, And rawtis rnyd abont 
thaim dang. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 5784 How bat bys water 
ys grayed! bat y schal plungy on. @14so Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 112 A yonge childe. .that wente forto bathe hym, and 
happed to plooge and to fall in a depe pitte withinne the 
ryner. 1470-85 Mavory Arthur vit xx, 243 Many tymes 
his hors and he plonged oner the hede in depe myres, “3r60x 
Suaxs. Yad. C. 1.41. 105 Accontred as I was, 1 plunged in, 
And bad him follow. 1697 Daypen Ving Past, vin. 84 
From yon high Cliff 1 plunge into the Main. 178 W. 
Bucnuan Dom, Med. \v. F790) 633 It is now fashionable for 
persons of all ranks to plunge into the sea, and drink the 
mineral waters. 1840 Dicxens Barn, Kudge lix, He 

lunged into the thickest portion of the little wood. 1860 

'YNDALL Glac. 1. 58 Saw the stream plunge into a shaft, 

B. cxgoo tr. Secreta Secret. Gov. Lordsh. 96 Pe sawle 
shall plunche into be depnes of hele. 

b. ¢ransf. To enter impetuously or abruptly née 
baer Also with spor. 

3834 L, Ritewm Wand. Seine 110 We... planged into the 
high raad leading to Duclair, 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 341 Others [tubes] withont any vesicular 
enlargement, plunge at once into different textures, and 
supply the viscera and internal organs. 1885 Afanch, 
Exant, 22 Jan. 5/2 Under a well-organised fire from the 
works, the Arabs plunged forth upon the square. 1891 
Kipiine Light that Fatled (1900) 202 He stumbled across 

Pp orpenhaw’'s room, 

_¢. éransf, To descend abruptly and steeply ; to 
dip suddenly (as a read or stratum). 

1854 Muacnison Siluria ii, 3x They are seen to fold aver 
and plunge to the east-south-east. 1882 B. Haate lip 


i, The stage-road that plunged from the terrace .. inta the 
valley below. 


PLUNGER. 


6. intr. To enter impetuously or determinedly 
tnio some state, condition, or affair; to involve 


oneself deeply. 

1694 Tittarson (J.), He could fiad no other way to 
conceal his adultery, but to plunge into the guilt of a 
murther. 1724 Anaison Ca/o 1.i, Bid me for honour plunge 
into a war Of thickest foes. 1771 Buarxe Corr. (1844) 1. 252 
‘The character of their party is ta be very ready to plunge 
into difficult business. 1791 Mrs. Raociirre Nom. Forest 
i, It was only to plunge into new errors, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 We plunge abruptly into the subject of 
the dialogue. / 

7. transf. intr. To fling or throw oneself violently 
ferward, esp. with a diving action: said of a horse 
Cra to Rear v.l 15 b); of a ship: = Prren 
v.ligb; of the chest; to expand with falling of 
the diaphragm. 

1530 Parser. 661/2, I plunge, as a horse dathe, se flag 
1633 Hevwoon & Row ey Fort, dy Land § Sea im. 1. Wks. 
1874 VL. 392 Our teems..plunge in pain, 1735 SomMEavittr 
Chase 1. 334 Wounded, he rears aloft, And plunging, from 
his Back the Rider hurls Precipitant. 1802 Mar. Epcr- 
wortn Moral T. (1816) 1. xvi. 137 He tanght Sawney ta 
rear and plunge, whenever his legs were touched by the 
broom, 1817 Sporting inp. L, 17 Dick kept plungin 
with his favourite right-handed hits, 1836 Marevat Alzdsh. 
Easy xxvi, The frigate..no longer jerked and plunged as 
before. 1860 Afere. Marine Afag. V11. 115 The water came 
in every time the ship plunged. 1898 4 Udutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 287 The chest may plunge, but there is na expansion of 
the thoracic cavity. 

b. ¢rans. With complement: To make oneself 
(weary, etc.) by plunging. 

1607 Marxnam Caval, 1. (1617) 95 They will, after they 

hane plunged themselnes weary, fall downe. by 
o. Ofa horse: To throw or pitch by plunging, 

1603 Knotres Hist. Turks (1621) 66 At the farther side of 
the river [he] was plunged by his horse, at his landing, that 
he was taken up for dead. : a 

+ 8. trans. To penelrate by plunging, diving, or 
digging ; to plunge into or through. Oés. rare. 

ax649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 1 Vaunt 
nat, rich pearl, red coral, which do stir A fond desire in 
fools to plunge your gravnd. 17424 Ramsay /ealth 313 
He'll plunge the deep, And with expanded arms the billows 
sweep, 

9. aésof. Of artillery: To send shet downwards 


froma higher level, Cf. peunging fire in PLUNGING 


ppl. a. Ce 
181g Scorr Paul's Led?. (1839) 123 Our artillery on the 


ridge were hrought to plunge into it. 

10. zxir. ‘Te spend money or bet recklessly; to 
speculate or gamble deeply ; to run into debt. s/ang. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxviii, They 
plunged as regarded hansams, paying whatever was asked 
with an airy prodigality, 1883 Miss Branpon Phant. Fort. 
xliv, She has been plunging rather deeply. 1886 Fortn. 
Rew, Mar. 319 ‘Plunging ' was the order of the day, and 
lansqnenet was the game at whicb most of this..was done, 

Hence Plunged ff/. a. 

rs8r T. Hower, Deuises (1879) 177 The plunged state, 
wherein I lyne and dwell. 1767 Bevis in Phil. Trans. 
LVI. 378 Depending on the relation of the height « to the 


plunged part. 
+Plungeon. Oés. (a. F. plongeon (OF. 


plongon, ¥ ler, et Blanc.) a diver, a bird of genus 
Colymbus, £. plonger to dive, PLUNGE + -eon:—L. 
-to(nem. cf. Pickon.] A diving bird ; a diver. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x1. xxii, Because he plangeth 
contynnelly in such manere, he is called Plongeon ar Dyvar, 
1589 Rrorr S132. Schol. 1704 A Plungeon: a kinde of 
water fowle with a long reddish bill, PAalacrocorax. 
160r Hottaxn Pliny 1. 296 Among the Alps: where also 
the Plungeons (L. mergi) or bald Rauens be, which hereto- 
fore were thonght proper and pecnliar to the Baleare 
Islands, 1706 Putttips, Plungeon or Diver, a sort of water 
fowl. Hence 1730-6 in Batvey (folic); 1755 in Jounson. 

Plunger (plendga1). [f. Puuncs v. + -E81,] 

I. 1. One who plunges; a diver. (So F. prongeur.) 

1611 Cotcr., Plongeur, a plunger, ducker, diner. 1730-6 
Baitey (folio), Pluager,a diver. 1848 Croucu Bothie ut. 46 
Here, the pride of the plunger, you stride the fall and clear 
it; Here. into pure green depth drop down fram lofty 
ledges. 1893 Tad/et 18 Feb, 272 Wonld the plunger hald 
his own in the vortex of tranbled waters? 

+b. A diving bird; sfec. the Black Gull. Oés. 

1685 Mouret & Bennet Health's Impr. (1746) 194 White 
Gulis, Grey Gulls, and Black Gulls (commonly termed by 
the Naine of Plungers and Water-Crows). 4 

2. In various technical applications, an Instru- 
ment or part of a mechanism which werks with 
a plunging or thrusting motion. 

a. Any solid piston, as that of a force-pump, esp. the 
piston of a Cornish pump; a hollow pistan forming the 
ucket of a eens b. The dasher of achurn. c. The 
firing-pin in some reach leading firearms; also, 2 bolt 
sliding in a groove on the breech for securing the barrel in 
firing position, d. A metallic cylinder or plug for regu- 
lating on electric current. ©. Pottery. A vessel In which 
clay is beaten to paste or slip. f. Short for p/unger-brake 
(see 5). Also in other applications: see quats. _. 

77 Maceaior in PAd. Trans, LXVIL, rig Stirring it 
(the feather] up with the utensil called a plunger, which is 
nothing more than a pole with a knob at the end of it. 
J. Imison Se. § Art I. 457 Plungers are pistons that nearly 
fill the working barrel, 183s Laronen Puenmiat, Vi. 312 
A heavy beam, or plunger, suspended from a chain, and 
capable of descending by its own weight in water. _ 1837 
Flemish Husb, 62 in Libr, Usef. Knowl., Husb, V11,Some- 
times .. a dog walks in a wheel, which turns the machinery 
hy which the plunger is moved np and down [in churning} 
31839 R. S. Roainson Naut. Steam Eng. 83 It is «. very 


PLUNGING. 


usual to see two plungers attached, one on eacli side of the 
cross-head of the air puinps one works a bilge fee the 
other the feed pipe. 1866 Cork, Mag. Sept. 355 ‘The barrel 
is closed by a sliding plunger or bolt, which can be pushed 
forward against the barrel, or withdrawn for the admission 
of the cartridge. 1870 Darly News 31 Per a The cartridges 
fall Into slots in the barrets, and are gradually pushed iuto 
the firing position by ro plungers or pistons. (1895 Knicut 
Dict, Mech. 1778/a The clays are..prepared 4 mixing 
then in a plunger containing a large wheel, by which they 
are, with the addition of water, converted into a mass of 
the consistency of cream, 1878 F.S. Witusams Midd, Raitw, 
924 Uydraulic power is obtained by a 4o-horse engine, 
pumping the water into two upright cylinders, fitted with 
solid plungers. 1881 Datly News 7 Sept. 2/5 Uxbridge.. 
signalled a couple of ‘ beats ‘to the West Drayton box, when 
the officer there in charge replied with four beats, pressed 
the ‘plunger * and took off the lock at Uxbridge signals. 
th. 3. Ali, slang, A cavalry man, 

1854 Tuackeray ¥. Leech’s Pict. 82 He used rather to 
lau: 
ie Kincstey 7wo Y. Ago xvi, It’s an insult to the whole 
Guards,..after refusing twu of us, to marry an attorney, and 
after all to bolt with a plunger. 

4. slang. One who bets, gambles, or speculates 


tashly or recklessly. 

1876 [Vorid V. No. 115. 4 The prince of plungers, with 
hat jauntily cocked over one eye. 1877 Besant & Rick 
Son of Visic. t. i, Plungers in baccarat, badminton, loo, and 
opera-dancers. 1892 Fessase Stud. dy Recluse vi. (1893) 
192 He took to the turf,.. was a regular plunger, and gat 
deeply into debt. 

t I. 5. attrib. and Coméb., as plunger-button, 
-cast, -pole, -rod; plunger-brake: see quots.; 
plunger-bucket, plunger-lift, in a pump, a 
hucket having no valve; also =next (4); plunger- 
piston, (a) a solid cylindrical piston used in a 

lunger-pump; (4) a similar piston used in a pres- 
plonger-pump; (2) as P P 
sure-gauge, steam-indicator, ete. ; plunger-pump, 
one with a solid piston, as a force-pump. 

1898 WVestu. Gaz, 13 July 3/2 With my *Plunger brake 1 
rode down every inch of the descent from the top of the 
Grimse! Pass to the Rhone Glacier. [1898 Cycétng ix. 52 [A 
brake] actuated by means of a lever attached to the handle 
bar, which is connected by a hinged joint with a plunger.] 
1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., "Planger-ducket, one withont a 
valve, 1840 Clot! Eng, & Arch. Frnt. 11. 41/1 Motion is 
given to the piston, bucket, or *plunger-pole of the pump. 
188a K ep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 147 Stationary double 
“plunger pumps. 1898 Engincering Mlag. XVI. 5a The 
water is taken out of the mines by means of two Rittinger 
telescopic plunger pumps, placed at the present towest level, 
one hundred and eighty feet below the adit. 1839 Ure Dyce. 
Arts 187 There is also a rack and toothed seetor, with a 
balance weight connected to the inclined plane at the top 
of the *plunger-rods, 1844 Steriens Be. Farm WT. 929 
The very unfavourable position in which a man applies his 
force directly to the plunger-rod of this churn. 

> Sea Sra (ploindzin), v6/. sé. [-1NG1,] The 
action of the verb PLUNGE in various senses; s/ec. 
tT immersion in pipiens (ods.). 

@ 1480 Myrc 609 Whenne thou comest to the plungynge. 
1sga Fritu Afirror (1829) 234 The sign in baptism, is the 
plunging down in the material water, and lifting up again. 
1607 Marxuam Cavaé. i. (1617) 93 A mare .. which. .was 
naturally giuen to the vice of Plunging: 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. xvit. vit (1872) VIL. a2r, Pcould. Jeave Fortune 
toher whirlings and her plungings. 1883 Mas. Brsuor in 
Leisure Ho. 143/1 At times..came huge plungings, with 
Accompanying splashings. i 

b. attrib. and Comd., as plunging hath, -hole, 
-material, -pit; plunging-battery (Zier), a 
battery in which the plates may be plunged into 
or withdrawn from the fluid, when the battery is 
or is not in nse (Knight Diet. Aleck, 1875); 
plunging-sipbon, a small tube with open ends, 
used to draw a small gpa of liquor by plunging 
it into the bulk, and stopping one end with the 
finger (Danglison, 1857). 

1843 Sir C. Scupamore Med. Visit Grdfenberg qo Neither 
plunging bath nor douche were used. 188a Garden a1 Jan. 
49/2 Plants of two or three sorts should be selected from 
the cold plunging pits. 188§ Excer in Our Corner V.177 
Cocoanut fibre may be put on as a plunging material into 
which pots, seed-pans, or boxes can he plunged. 

Plunging, ///.2. [-1ne2.] That plunges, 
&. Of a horse or its action, a wave, a ship, etc.: 
Diving ; rushing or falling forward or downward ; 
pitchIng; sinking steeply. 

1538 Etvor, Sternax, a stcerynge or ploungynge horse. 
1948 (did, Sternax eguus, a plun hors that casteth 
his ridar, 18:8 Byron Mazeppa xvii, ‘The steeds rush on 
in plunging tide. 1840 Browxtnc Sorde//o 1. 17a Richard, 
light-hearted asa plunging star. 1875 H. James Passtonate 
Pulgr., etc, 236 She sat on an ivied stone, on the edge of 
a plunging wall. 1885 Biack White Heather v, In the 
darkened and plunging waters, 

b. FE. in various senses: see the verb. 

1568 YT. HoweLt, Ard, A mitie (1879) 37 Most greedy 
gripes with plunging paines, do pierce my ruthfull hart. 

1794 Matutas Pure, Lit, (1798) 44a His unbridled licence 
ol language, and his plunging desperate doctrines. . 

@. Plunging fire, avtillery or rifle fire directed 
downwards from a higher level. Cf. PLuxcE x 9. 

1875 Knicur Dict, Afech., Plunging-fire, .. shot fired at 
an angle of depression below point-blank. 1891 G. W., 
Baiep in Century soa 8 pty 357 The Indians held the 
sharp crests of the steep hitis, and were delivering a plunging 
fire into the troops. 

Ifence Plu-ngingly adv. . 

187a Geo. Entor Middlem. lii, Fred hesitated an instant, 
and then went on plungingly. 

VoL. VIL 


| 


rt guardsmen, ‘ plungers’, and other military men. _ 


to plump. 
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Plungy (plondgi), a. rare. [f. PLuncr + -y.] 
Cnusing or coming in plunges; bringing heavy 
showers, rainy (06s. or dia/,). 

©1374 Crraccer Bocth. 1. met. tii, (Camb. MS), The fyrma- 
ment stant dirked hy wete plowngy [z. ». ploungy] clowdes. 
fbid, i, met. i, ‘Uhe sterres shynen more agreablely whan 
the wynd nothus leteth hise plowngy blastes. 1566 Daant 
oe Sat. vin Fiijh, Pufte up with pleasures plungie 
puftes, 

Plunk (ployk), v. Chiefly a/, [In senses t and 
2 app. echoic; sense 3 may be the same, or an altered 
form of f/imp: cf. also northern Fr. plonguer to 
plunge. Sense 4 may be from PLuxk sd. Sense 
5 is of obscure origin: cf. carly mod.Du. plenchen 
‘vayari, divagari, palari, errare’ (Kilian). There 
may be two or three different words here.] 

I. 1. trans. To pluck (a string) so as to cause 
an abrupt vibratory sound; to twang sharply. 

1805 A. Scott Poems (1808) 229 Let Europe plunk her 
fiddle strings, Tilt them to unison she brings, 1898 Cércaco 
Advance 31 Mar. 436/1 Robert marched out plunking the 
banjo, Charles rattling the bones. 

2. inir. To croak or cry as a raven. Sc. 

2a 1800 Scotch Song (Jam.), The corpie plunkin’ i‘ the bog, 
Made a’ my flesh turn cauld. 

ITI. 3. ¢afr. To plump, to drop down abruptly. 

1808 Jastirson, Plunk, v. n., to plunge with a dull sound, 

1888 F:. Morr in Chicago Herald (Farmer, 
W' that time the ol’ man had slanted sHter a bar'l. 1891 
J. tt. Pearce Asther Pentreath \i.15 He‘ plunked-down’ 
all-of-a-heap on a neighbouring balk of timber, 
III. 4. trans. To drive or propel with a sudden 
push (? like a cork from a bottle). 

1884 A. A, Putnam Yen Vrs. Police Judge v. 29 The 
especial bull's-eyes which the rocks of reform were aimed to 
hit, and, as it were plunk out. 1893 Kirune A/any Invent, 
104 The moving galley's bow was plunking them [oars] 
back through their own oar-holes. 1899 J. Convitte Scott, 
Vernacular 11 (E.D.D.) Whin and broom pods plunkt their 
peas on ruddy cheeks. 

IV. 6. tutr. and ¢vans. To play the tant; 


to be a truant from. Se, 

1808 Jamieson, To Plunk,..to play the truant. 
J. Niettorson /dylés 36 Shinties to fung the fleeing bool, 
An’ aiblins gar me plunk the schule. 1898 NV. Brit. Daily 
Mail 28 Oct. 2 He and his brother ‘plunked ‘ the school 
frequently, and were nfraid to go home, 

Plunk, sé., adv., int. Chiefly dfa?. [f. PLuyk v.} 

A. 56. 1, The action of the verb Plunk; the 
resonant sound of a heavy blow, o7 of a plunge; 
the blow or plunge itself; also, the sound made 
by the drawing of a cork, etc. 

1809 ‘I’, BatcHELoR Anal Eng. Lane to Pelsy, Plungk, 
a blow. 1813 G. Bruce Poems tt. 166 In his guid naig’s fat 
rump it [a dirk] stuck ; Whilk nae being us’d to sic a plunk, 
Gae suddenly a fearfu' funk. 18aa Blackw. Mag. Sept. 313/1 
The King's name, and the plunk of corks drawn to fark is 
health, resounded in every house. 1834 L. Ritcute [Vand, 
éy Seine 167 We hear .. the pistol-like report of beer, and 
the more soberly alluring plunk! of wine-corks, 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. aye uddenly there was a plunk! 
splash! Haw-haw-ooof! 1gozr G. Douctas f/a, ur. Green 
Shutters 5 Buipey omnes a_gob of mud right in the 
middle of his brow... Beneath the wet plunk of the mud 
John started back. 

2. slang. +a. A large sum, a fortune, Obs. b, 


A dollar. U. S. 

1767 Josian Weocwoon in Life x. (1894) 10a He is in no 
danger of making a Plunk, or what would be esteemed 
a Fortune by any other than a little country manufacturer. 
oe H. McHucu Yokn Henry 12 Sarah Bernhardt at five 
plunks a chair. A 

B. adv. and inf, With n plunking noise; plump. 

1894 [W. D. Latto] Yammnas Bodkin xxx, Afore ye cud 
hae said sax the train pla yed plunk into Moncrieff Tunnel. 
1895 ‘lan MACLAREN vier Bush v. 188 They slip aff 
sudden in the end, and then they juist gang plunk. 
1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX, 114/a He poe on the edge 
of the pier. Then he went down—ptunk—and came up in 
amoment. 1897 Crocxetr Lad's Love v. 5a [Peas] are a’ 
vera weel in broth, but if ye got them ptunk on the jaw wi’ 
a strong chairge o’ powder ahint them, they might bring the 
water to your e’en. 

+ Plunket, sé. and a. Oss. Forms: 4 plun- 
kett, 4-7 plonket, 5 -ete, -eut, -ett, ploun- 
kette, 5-6 ploncket, 5-8 plunket, (6 plumket, 
plunoket). (ME. plonket, plunket, app. derived 
from OF. plumkid (1254), plonguié lead-coloured, 
lead-grey, also a kind of grey cloth (pa. pple, of 
plonguier to cover with lead :—late L. *p/embicare, 


f. plumbum \ead : see PLUNGE v.). f 

‘he ending -e¢ may be the earlier form of -¢; but cf. other 
names of coloured fabrics, as BLanket, Buvet, Burxet, 
Russet, Watcuer. See also Buunket (app. an alteration 
of this, perh. associated with d/ankef); also Puumaet.] 

A, sé, A woollen fabric of varying texture, app. 
of a grey or light blue colour. Cf, BLuxKeET sé. 

1378-6 Durkam Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 58a Pro xij uln. de 
plunkett. 1379-8 /did. 586, xiij uln. de Plonket empt. pro 
tunicis, pro pagettis xiljs. 1466 Mann, 4 Honseh. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 493 My master delyverd .. xviij. yerdes of fyne 
plonket .. to dye into fyne morrey engreyned. 1483 Act 1 
Rich. ff, c.8 § 4 That this Acte .. extende not .. to tbe 
makynge .. of eny clothe called Vervise, otherwise called 
Plounkettes Turkyns or Celestrines, with broade Lists. 
@s48 Hatt Chron, Hen, Vill aa Sodainly the Mount 
opened, and ont came sixe ladies all in Crimosin satin and 
plenke:, enbrondered with Golde and perle. 1616 BuLtoxar 
fing. Expos. Plonkets, a kind of wollen clotb. 17a C. 
Kixe Brit, Merch. U1. 96 What is become of our noble 
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PLURAL. 


Manufacture of Plunkets, Violets, and Blues, formerly made 
in Suffolk? 1876 PLancné Cycd. Costume 1. 402. 
B. adj. Of a greyish blue colour; light blue. 


Cf. BLuNKeET a. 

€1440 Promp. Parc. 406/1 Plunket (A., P. coloure), 
Jacinctus, 1465-6 Maun. & Househ, Erp. (Roxb.) 329, xxiij. 
narow clothes called statutes, of the .. color of red viij., and 
of the colour of plonkeut xv. 1496 L&, St clidans, Fishing 
(2883) 10 Lete woode your heer in an woodefatte a lyghe 
Blanker colour, 1943 Coie Conte. Harding 596 In two 
or thre places the saied sleues were cut, and fastened to- 
gether againe with a plunket ryband, a 1548 HALL CAron., 
flea. FEIT 50 The Duke of Vaudosme and his bende in 
clothe of golde, and pluncket veluct. 1560 Plumket [see 
Phumaer, quot, 1533) . 

Plunther (plynSoa), v. diaZ, [Akin to PLunpen 
z.!) fntr. To Mlounder, 

1839-41 S. Waraen Yen Thous. a Year ix. 1. 274 The 
little doctor was plunthering on, ankle-deep in snow, towards 
the vicarage. 1849 raser’s Mag. XXXIX. 51 We went 
plunthering along, sinking deeply at every step. 

Pluperfect (plz:p3-1fekt, plzpd:ufekt), a. (sb.) 
Also plus-. [Contracted from p/us-guamt-perfect, 
ad. L. (fempus ea) plus guam perfectun 
‘ (past tense) more than perfect ’, transl. Gr. (xpévos) 
Umepouvrednds. Cf. F. p/us-gue-parfait (1521). 

400 Macroawws De different. Verd. 7 In Greeis verbis 
quz in 0 exeunt omne perfectum tempus mutat in fine A in 
EIN et facit plusquam perfectum quod illi dwepovrreAccoy 
vocant. ¢§00 Prisctan 805 (Putseh) Praeteritum plusquam- 
perfectum, in quo iampridem res perfecta ostenditur.] 

1. Gram. Applied to that tense of the verb which 
expresses a time or action completed prior to some 
past point of time, specified or implied. Also 


absol. or as sb., elltpl, tor pluperfect lense. 

1530 Parscr. 88 The Preter Pluperfit Tens. Yaudye parlé, 
Thad spoken, /dfd, 113 Verbes actives cireumlocute theyr 
preterperfit and plus perfit tenses throughe all theyr modes, 
.. with the tenses of je ay nnd the parieiple preterit. 1599 
Minsuru Span. Gram. (1623) 22 Indicative moode. Pres, 
Imperfect. First preterperfect. Second perfeet. Piuperfect 
tense. 1824 L, Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 124 The Plu- 
perfect Tense represents a thing, not only as past, but also 
as prior to some other point of time specified in the sen- 
tence: as, ‘1 had finished my letter before he arrived‘, 
1837 G. Purties Syrtac Gram. 52 By means also of the 
auxiliary verh two other tenses are defined; namely, the 
imperfect and plusperfect. 1879 Rory Lat. Gram, wv. xvii. 
§ 1487 The Pluperfect denotes an action in past time, done 
before another past action. ns - 

2. genx. More than perfect; in quot. 1802 mis- 


used for ‘superfluous’; spec. in Afus. (rarely) 
applied to an augmented (as distinguished from 


a perfect) fourth or fifth. 

180a W. ‘Taytoa in Monthly Mag. XVI. 12 Junius had 
a dislike to the letter £..: it would have been more rational 
to indulge an antipathy against ¢c, which is a very pluper- 
feet letter, and represents sometimes 4, sometimes s, and 
sometimes ¢s. 1856 Leisure #70. 31 Jan. 74 Te will happen 
in all binderies .. that on examination certain volumes are 
found imperfect or pluperfect, either wanting a sheet, or 
having a sheet too much. 1876 Strainer & Barrett Dice, 
Afus. Terms s.v. dnterval, Vntervals greater than major or 
normal have been termed (besides augwtented) extreme, 
sharp, superfluous, pluperfect. 1876 Huttan fdid. sv. 
Nomenclature, imperfect as apelied to the exceptional 
fifth. As an antonym to this 1! have an used the epithet 
pluperfect, which has been very largely adopted, 

+Pliv-racie. Se. Obs. irreg. f. L. plits, plir- 
more: cf, med.L. p/irtfas.}] = PLURALITY. 

1581 Sc. Acts Jas, VF (1814) WU 2atr/1 It being found 
maist difficill, That in be charge of pluracie [ed. 1597 
pluralitie] of kirkkis ony ane minister may instructe mone 
(1597 monie] flakis. 

Plural (pliierral), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 plurel, 5-6 
cell(e, 5-7 -all. (a. OF. p/uref (12th ¢.), or ad. 
L. plératis (Quint.), f. plus, pliir- mote: see -AL.] 

1, Gram. Applied to the form of a word which 
denotes more than one (07, in languages having 
a dual form, more than two) : opposed to stngudar, 

1377 Lancer. P. Pi. Box. 247 Three propre persones ac 
nou3t in pluret noumbre, For alis but on god. 2387 Trevisa 
#ligden (Rotls) IV. 171 He moste be i-cleped Argi in be 
plural nombre. 1483 Cath. Angi, 285/s Plurelle, p/uradts. 
1530 Patscr. 4 The thyrde parsonnes plurelles of verbes 
actyves in the frencbe tonge..ende in ent. 1631 Govce 
God’: Arrows it. $72. 320 Nor is it [¥ehovak] declined: 
nor hath it the plurall number. 1764 W. Primatr Accentus 
Redivivi 111 Provided they were third persons plural. 1 
Lo. Brorcram Brit. Const. ix. § 1 (1862) 113 They speak in 
the plural number, and the reader is utterly deceived, 1845 
Sroppart Grant. in Encycl, Metrop. (1847) 1. 28/1 Quintilian 
.. observes, that there were some writers..who contended 
that the dual oumber, in the third person plural of verbs, was 
properly marked by the termination ¢1 as comsedere if two 
persons sate together, consedernnz if more than two; but, 
adds he, this rule is observed hy pone of our best writers. 

2. More than one in number; consisting of, con- 
taining, pertaining to, orequivalent to, more than one, 

Plural livings: see Puurauity 3. Plural vote, the rigbt 
of giving more than one vote, or of voting in more than one 
parliamentary constituency ; hence pabasy voter, voting. 

1591 SHans, Tivo Gent. vy. iv. 5a Better haue none 

luralt faith, which is too much by one. 21631 Doxne 

‘erm, vii. 66 God is a plurall God, and offers himselfe to all 
collectively ; God is a singular God, and offers himselfe to 
every man distributively. 1860 Mitt Xepr. Govt. (1865) 
73/1 Untit there shall have been devised .. some mode of 
plural voting which may assign to education, as such, the 
degree of superior influence due to it, and sufficient as a 
counterpoise to the numerical weight of the least educated 
class. 1895 Daily Chron. 6 Dec. 6/7 One of the few bene- 
ficed clergymen holding plural livings, 1897 wc 3 Gaz. 


PLURALISM. 


ro Aug. 8/1 In spite of the law which forbids it, polygamy 
still cea in| ene .In Salt Lake City they don’t calt it 
polygamy, but ‘plura marriage’. 

. sé. a. Gram. The plural number. b. The 


fact or condition of there being more than one. 
Plural of excellence or mafesty, plural intensive, terms 
applied in Hebrew Grammar to a plural sb. used as the 
name of a single person; the typicat example being DWN 
ighinn, lit. gods, deities, used as the name of (the one) God. 
1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cxxxiil, (Bod!, MS.}, 
Porrum .. is hoc Porrum ane singuler & hij porri in 
furel. 1685 Fucuer Ch. Hisé. i. ti. § f respect 
ad to the severall Arts there professed, Sigebert ounded 
Schools in the plurall 1756 F. Grevitte Afaxtons 27 We 
confess our faults in the plural, and deny them in the 
singular. 1770 LaNGHORN2 Piutarch (1879) 1. 202/2 The 
number three, as peing the first of plurals. 1835 Court 
Mag. V1. 186/1 This literary fashion of speaking in the 
plural, sadly puzzles an old gentleman unused to composi- 
tion, like myself. 1837 G. Puiturs Syriac Gram. 103 A 
plural of excelience the Syrians have not. 61860 Gese- 
nius’s Eleb. & Chaldve Lex. 30/2 The plural of majesty, 
cyrige; occurs more than two thousand times, 1898 F. 


Brown Heb.- Eng. Lex. 43 Pl. intensive, 1875 Jowett 
Viato (ed. 2) 1. 277 Do not make a singular into a plural, as 
the facetious say of those who break a thing. 

Pluralism (plieriliz’m). [f. PLuran+-isu, 
after PLuratist.| The character of being plural ; 
the condition or fact of being a pluralist. 

1. a. Eccl. The system or practice of more than 
one benefice being held at the same time by one 
person. b. The holding of two or more offices 
of any kind at one time. 

1818 Bentuam Ch. Eng., Catech. Exam. 248 Obtainment 
on false pretences, as proved by Non-Residence, Pluralism, 
and Sinecurism. a 1882 Sta R. Curistison Life (1885) 1. 
411 Pluralism was at this period [1822] in the ascendant in 
the Scottish Church. x8ga J. C. Buomretp Hist. Heyford 
68 The last [century] .. so sadly notorions for the pluralism 
and non-residence of the parochial sleien 1904 Daily 
Chron. 24 Nov. 6/2 (heading) Justice Buckley on Pluralism 
in Directorships. /d/a., It did not follow .. that a rich man 
was the best administrator, but if the system of payment he 
suggested were adopted there should be an end of pluralism, 

2. Philos. A theory or system of thought which 
recognizes more than one ultimate principle: 
opposed to Monisu. 

1887 Bowsr Philos. Thetsm i. (1902) 62 We replace. the 
pluralism of spontaneons thonght by a basal monism. Hae 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 416 Philosophically this is neither 
Pluralism nor out-and-out Monism. It is not the former 
because ultimately no other source of being but God, no 
principle of life hut the Divine, is recognised. 1905 A the- 
nzum 11 Feb. 170/2 Thus we reach a pluralism. It is, 
however, the pluralism, not of Leibnitz, but of Lotze. The 
monads are not absolute, but interact. 


Pluralist (plierilist), [f. Pauran + -1s7.] 
1. Eccl. One who holds two or more benefices at 


the same time. Also attrib. 

1626 in Crt. & Tienes Chas. f (1848) 1. 82 A bill is atso 
talked of for pluralists to allow their curate, of the benefice 
they reside upon, £50 per annum. 1692 WasHINGTON tr. 
Mitton's Def. Pop. M.'s Wks. 1738 1. 456 Branded with the 
odious Names of Pluralists and Non-residents. 1760 Joatin 
Eras. 11. 188 He seems to have had in view.. Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had been a scandalous pluralist. 1804 Azz. 
Rev, Vl. 217/1 The Rev. James Hook..bad .. taken up the 
gauntlet in favour of his pluralist and non-resident brethren. 
1859 Gro. Euiot A. Bede v, A pluralist at whom the severest 
Church-reformer would have found it difficult to look sour. 

b. In extended use, One who comblnes two or 
more offices, professions, or conditions, Also 
attrib. 

1842 R. Buans Alem, Rev. Dr, MacGill i. 14 The idea of 
a pluralist, he could not. .endure ; and in his instant declina- 
ture of the tempting proposal [of the Chair of History at 
St. Andrews, when he already had a smalt country parish] 
we discover the germ of [his] opposition ..to the pluralising 
system, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. App. v. 354 Patriots 
ratber than pluralists. 1865 Pal? “ara G. 24 Oct. 13 
M. Doré is, in fact,a pluralist in point of styles, and he has 
given ns at least three or four distinct and separate ones in 
this work, 1869 /éid. 11 Oct. 2 Mr, White is a pluralist in 
treasnrerships. 1891 Daily News 30 Dec. 5/1 The whole 
land will soon be too hot to hold the pluralists of matrimony 
{practisers of ‘ plural marriage’). 1901 Daily Chron. 18 May 
7/4 Mr. Bowles..never beard of a private secretary who 
received & 300 a year under one vote, and £800 a year 
under another. .. He objected strongly to these pluralist 


ae 
. Philos, One who holds the theory of pluralism. 

1898 in Funk's Siand. Dict. 

Pluralistic (pliisrali-stik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢: 
see -1ST10.) Of or belonging to a pluralist or to 
pluralism, in any sense; spec. in Philos. recognizing 
more than one ultimate principle in ontology: 
opposed to MonisTIc. 

1877 Wincnru Sei. § Rel. ii. (1881) 40 The later Eleatics 
were pluralistic—holding to the distinction of matter and 
spirit, 1884 Lotze'’s Metaph. t. 443 What 1 looked for in 
vain in other statements of the pluralistic hypothesis. 18g 
F, C. S. Scnitten Riddles of Sphinx 403 Phe pluralistic 
answer given to the ultimate question of ontology. 

Hence Plurali‘stically adv. 

1880 Aihenzum a5 Dec. 851/3 [Julius Babnsen's] phi- 
losophy. .defines the ‘Ding an sich’ of Schopenhaner, the 
Will, pluralistically, and not,as Hartmann does, monistically. 

Plurality (plore'liti). [a. OF. pluralite 
(14the.), ad. late L. plarditas (Ambrose), f. 
pliral-is PLURAL] 

I. Related in sense to plzral. 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
I 
‘ 
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1. The state of being plural; the fact or con- 
dition of denoting, comprising, or consisting of 
more than one. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. xxxii, (MS. Bodh), 
Pluralite of bornes folowip pe clifte of fote [in four-footed 
beasts]. 1563 Homilies u. Of Cert. Places of Script, i. 
(1859) 374 The plurality of wives was by a special prerogative 
su eta the fathers of the Old Testament. 1624 GaTAKER 
Transubst. 183 To shew how in one nature there may be a 

lurality of persons. 1727-41 CHamaers Cyc/.s.v. A plura- 

ity of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has en lenvoured 
to prove in his Cosmotheoros, 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. xviii. 
1I.103 Many of the Armenian nobles still refused to abandon 
the plurality of their gods and of their wives, 1869 TozER 
Highl, Turkey \.27 The. .question of the unity or plurality 
of authorship of the poem, 1898 J. R. ILtincwoatn Divine 
Liamanence (1904) vil. 86/2 The fact that there is plurality, 
triune plurality in God. J 

b. The fact of there being many ; numerousness ; 
hence, a large number or quantity ; a multitude. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1.27, [haue studiedethat hit schal 
he called Podicronicon of the pluralite of tymes whom it dothe 
conteyne. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. Prol. (S.T.S.)1. 7 In sic 
pinralite of writaris my fame is obscure and of litill estima. 
tioun, 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11.445 Pluralitie of meit and 
drink siclike, Forbiddin wes bayth for puir and ryke. 1609 
B. Joxson Siz, Wom. iw. iii, Doe you count it lawfull to 
haue such pluralitic of seruants? 1664 Power Erg. Philos. 
1. 37 Through a good Microscope, he may easily see.. variety 
in the pluralit , paucity, and anomalous Situation of eyes. 
1859 Mitt Liberty iii. (1865) 42/2 Morus + in. my judg- 
ment, wholly indebted to this plurality of paths for its pro- 
gressive and many-sided development. 1866 Rocrrs nie fees 
& Prices \. xx. 512 The money-chest was also secur hy 
oe of locks. 

. Eccl, &. ‘Lhe holding of two or more benefices 
or livings concurrently by one person, b. A 
benefice or living held concurrently with another 


or others; #/, two or more benefices held together. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pi. A. x1. 197 Dewid he is also, And hap 
possessions & pluralites for poremenissake. ¢1440 Jacob's 
Well 18 Mle bey bene xcursed, pat receyvin & holdyn 

luralyte of cherchys. sgt CaowLey Péeas. §& Patn 533 
Geue ‘ouer your pluralities.. betake you to one benifice. 
1642 Mizton Afol. Smect. Wks. 1851 V1. 325 Who ingrosse 
many pluralities under a non-resident and slubbring dispatch 
of soles. args Be. Burner Oso Time vu. (1823) VE. 
646 The scandalous practices of non-residence and plu- 
ralities. did., | do not reckon the holding poor livings 
that lie contiguous, a plurality, where both are looked 
after, and both afford only a competent maintenance. a 1817 
V. Dwicut Trav. New Eng., etc. (1821) 1. so There are 
two congregations in Ranaven : a Presbyterian, and an 
Episcopal. The latter is a small plurality, under the care 
of a neigbbonring minister, 1877 FREEMAN Norm, Cong. 
(ed. 3) II. vii. 83 This holding of sces in plurality..was by 
no means uncommon at the time. 

ce. transf. of offices or positions gencrally. 

1678 Lapy CuawoatH in 12th Rep. lest. ASS, Come. 
App. v. 47 Some mention the laying sums npon all pluralities 
3 aubliies, dignities, and offices. 1850 Lyevt aed I istt 
U.S. 11. 82 Some wealthy slave-owners of Alabama have 
estates in Mississippi. Witha view of checking the increase 
of these ‘ pluralities ‘,a tax has recently been imposed on 
absentees, 1893 /.aw Times XCIV. 452/1 There isa grow- 
ing feeling that plurality in the matter of directorships is 
dangerous and ta be deprecated. 

1I. Related in sense to L. p/us more. 

Etymologically, these are improper uses, being in form 
derivatives of s/rrad, while in sense they are derivatives of 
plis, pliir. On the analogy of major-tly, minor-ity, 


ages etc, the etymological form is Piurity. 


. The greatcr number or part; more than half 


of the whole; = Magsonriry 3. 
from F. pleralité.) 

(1578 Bk. Univ. Kirk of Scoil, (Bann, Cl) 412 For elec- 
tioun of ane Moderatour, Mrs Johne Row, David Fergu- 
sone and Jobne Duncansone was proponit in leits, and be 
pluralitie of votes Mr Johne Row [Minister at Perth] was 
chosin Moderatour. 1581 /éid. 522 Whe said Mr Johne, 
be mete of votes, was chosin Moderator hac vice. 1600 
E, Brount tr. Conestaggio 228 The pluralitie of voices refis- 
ing to accept the armes. 


[At first Scotch, 


ng to 1651 Hoaaes Levraih. (1839) 528 
To bring tbe people together, to elect them by plurality of 
votes. 1654 Futter Con. Ruth (1868) 37 Verity consisteth 
not in the plurality of voices. 1683 Evetvn Afem. (1857) II. 
187 The plurality of the younger judges and rising men 
judged it otherwise. 1703 Duke or Queensaraay in Ellis 
Orig. Letters Ser. 11. 1V. No. 394. 227 This was thrown out 
by a great prarality. 1794 fftst. in Ann. Reg. o1/1 The 
plurality. .of their chiefs endeavoured in vain to stem the 
torrent of disobedience. 1823 Wiles’ Register XXIV. 217/2 
At the late election..[in Maine], only three gentlemen were 
chosen... Neither of the others bad a plurality of the whole 
number of votes. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) 1. 74 Socrates 
would rather not decide the question by a plurality of votes. 

4. U.S. Politics, An excess of votes polled by 
the leading candidate in an election above those 
polled by the one next to him, in cases where 
there are three or more candidates; as distinguished 
from majority, which in such cases is applied to an 
absolute majority of all the votes given. 

(The earlier sense (3) was in use in 1823: sce above.) 

1828 Weastra 8. v., In elections, a pllicaiey of yotes is 
when one candidate has more votes than any otber, but tess 
than half of the whole number of votes given. 1846 
Wonrcestes s. v.,A candidate, in an election, receives a plu- 
rality of votes, when he receives more than any other candi- 
date; aad he receives a majority of votes, when he receives 
more than all others. 1864 Waeastrr s.v., Péurality of 
votes, the excess of votes cast for one individual over those 
cast for any other of several competing candidates, 188. 
Manch. Exant. 8 Nov, 4/7 Governor Cleveland ha 
a thousand plurality in New York State, and was elected 
President. 1885 Pall AZald G. 31 Mar. 8/2 Fle ran again 


' tious, indicdlivus, ctc. 


_cu'spid @., having several 
Pluridentate a., having several tooth-like pro- 


PLURI-. 


last fall, and had a plurality over the Republican candi- 
date; but as it requires in that State [Connecticut] 
a majority over all to elect, the Legistature elected his 
ea competitor. 


Il. 5. attrib. and Comd, 
oT Mitton Apol. Satect. Wks. 1851 II. 307 The non- 
resident and plurality-gaping Prelats, the guiphs and whirle 
les of benefices. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 863 
The differences on which the lurality hypothesis is founded. 
Pluralize (plicraleiz), » [a. F. pluraliser: 
see PLURAL and -1ZE.] 
1. trans. To make plural; to attribute pluralily 
to; to express in the plural. 
1803 Monthly Mag. XV. 3 We cannot well avoid the use 


of many ancient words unaltered, as English nouns; but 
1 would lay it down as a rule, never to pluralize them by 


inflection, but simply by the addition of the sores. 185q 
Blackw. Mag. UXXVI. 520 Gulliver, to magnify present 
times, pluralises them all and each. 1864 Aatéife, a Stray 
II. 251‘ Perhaps it serves us right ', said Mattie, luralizing 
the case after her old fashion. 1871 Eartz PAilol. Eng. 
Tongue § 382 Those words which we have adopted from 
Latin or Greek... unaltered, have usually been pluratised 
according to Greek and Latin grammar. 

b. zat, Of a word or phrase : To become plural ; 
to assume plural form. 

1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 599 Any part of speech 
will assume in compounding the substantive character, and 
will pluralise as such. 

2. intr. To hold more than one benefice (or office) 
at one time; to be or become a pluralist. 

1842 [see Piuaatist rb]. #1875 [see Piuaarizep]. 

Hence Piuralized ff/.a., Plu‘ralizing vé/. sb. 
and ffl. a.; also Pluraliza‘tion, the act of plural- 
izing ; Plu'ralizer, sfec. = PLURALIsT 1 (Webster 
1864). 

1813 W. Tavior in Afonthly Rev. LXXI. 475 The plural. 
izing formulas [in language), 1836 G. S. Fasea Print. Doctr, 
Election 1. ix. 133 Clement, by bis use of a pluralising 
Reaeosay in the first person, shews us [etc.} 4@187§ 

.S. Hawker Prose Wks, (1893) 169 A _pluralised clergy- 
man of the days of the Georges. 1878 H. Srencea in Lop. 
Se. Monthly July 300 ‘Inferiors invariably use the third 
person plural in addressing their superiors”: a form which, 
while dignifying the supenot by pluralization, increases the 
distance of the inferior by its relative indirectness. 

Plurally (plicrili), adv. [f Pucnan + -L¥?.] 
In the plural number; so as to express or imply 
more than one; in a plural manner. 

¢1380 Wyctr Sed, Wks. U1. 345 Whan God bihizte Abraham 
pat he shulde 3yve pat lond to him and to his seed, he seid 
not pluraliche, pat he shulde 3yve it to his seedis. 15a 
Latimea ist Serm. Lora’s Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11. 5 
Mark that he saith, advocatum, non advocatos, He speaketh 
singularly, not plurally. a 1666 C, Hootr Accidence (1671) 3 
Nouns be declined with six Cases, Singularly and Plurally. 
1685 Baxtra Paraphr. N. 7. 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24 That Christ 
gave it them together plurally. 1860 Ruskin M]od. Paint. 
V. vi. iv. 8 27. 152 ‘Phe heavens‘ when used plurally.. 
remained expressive of the starry space beyond. 1904 Dasly 
Chron. 5 Mar. 4/6 Mormons who were (plurally) married 
before polygamy was made illegal. 

+ Pluranimous, a. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. L. 
plus, plir- more + aninus mind + -ovs; after 
unaninious.) Not unanimous. 

160 B. Discolliminium 28,1 could demonstrate it to be 
lleterogeneons, Heterodoxous,.. Omnigenous, Pluranimous. 

+ Plwrar, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. plis, plir- more 
+-aR; = OF, plerier plural: app. after singular, 
F. singulier.] = PLURAL. 

a1613 Overavay A JF ie, etc. (2658) 93 To bee briefe he 
is a Heteroclite, for hee wants the plurar number. 

Plurasie, -esie, -esy, obs. forms of PLEURIsY. 

Plurative (pliierdliv), ¢. [ad. L. plirations 
adj. (Gell.) plural, f. L. p/is, p/i7- more, after gram- 
matical terms in -dfizvus, as ndmindtivus, compara- 
So obs. F. pluratif (E. 
Deschamps in Godef.).] 

+1. Gram, = Plural a.1. Obs. rare. 

1585 Foxe Sera. on 2 Cor. v. 6 This nominative (Nos) in 
the plurative number, is not here to be expounded after the 
stile of Rome. 

2. Logic. (See qnots.) 

1867 Atwater Elem. Logic 102 Pluntive [ua are 
those in which more than half, but not all of the subject is 
taken. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logie xxii, 191 The name of 
Plurative propositions has been proposed for all those which 

ive a distinct idea of the fraction or aumber of the subject 
involved in the assertion. . r 

Pluri- (plicri), combining form of L. plus, 
plir- more, pl. plitr-és several, as in the following : 

Plurica‘psular a., having several capsules, as a 
radiolarian. Plurice‘liular a@., composed of 
several cells. Plurice‘ntral a., having more than 
one centre or nucleus. Plurici*pital a. Bot. [L. 
caput, -cipit- head], having more than one head, 
as a root-crown (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Pluri- 
cusps, as a tooth. 


cesses or appendages (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Pluri- 
flagellate a. Zoo/., having many flagella (#27¢.). 
Plurifio‘rous a. [L. las, flor- flower], many- 
flowered (s5/d.). Piurifceta:tion, the conception 
of more than one foetus at once. Plnrifo'Hate 4. 
Bot. {L. folium leaf], having many leaves (Syd. Soc. 
Lex). Plurifoliolate a. Bot. [L. foliolum leal- 
let], having many leaflets, as a compound leaf 


PLURIES. 


(Webster 1864). Plurigucttulate a. Bot. [L. 
gultula droplet, f. guta drop], containing many 
drops or drop-like bodies (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Pluri- 
literal, //e0. Grant. [L. litera letter], a. contain- 
ing more than three letters in the root; sé. 2 root 


consisting of more than three letters: cf. BILITERAL, | 


TRUITERAL, Plurilovcular @. Biol. [L. locelus 
little place], containing many cavities or cells. 
Plurima‘mmate @. Zool, [L. mamma pap), having 
more than two paps (5S. S. Zex.). Plurino‘minal 
a. [L. xdmen name], consisting of or involvin 
more than one name; sfec. in Nat. Hiést., appli 
to a system of nomenclature or a name not con- 
fined to two terms; polynomial. Plurinu‘oleate 
‘a., having several nuclei ; so Plurinu‘cleated ¢. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), Pluripa‘rtite c., deeply divided 
with numerous incisions (Mayne xpos. Lex. 
1858): cf. PARTITE. Plurise'ptate a., having 
several septa or partitions (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Plurise'rial @., consisting of several series or 
rows; hence Plurise‘rially adv. Plurise‘riate 
@., stranged in several serics. Plu‘risetose a. 
Bot. and Zool., having many sete or bristles (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Plurispi-ral a., having many spiral 
coils (7fd.), Pluxi'sporous @., having more than 
one spore (?6id2.), Pluwrivalve a. Zot. and Zool, 
having several valves or appendages of valve-like 
form; multivalve (/id.). Pluri-vorous a. [L. 
-vorus devouring], living or feeding on hosts belong- 
ing to widely differing families, as a fungus. 

1890 Cent, Dict. *Pluricapsular. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1884 Bowea & Scott De Sary's Phaner. 61 Among the 
branched forms,. .those described under the unicellular hairs 
recur as “pluricellular. 190 Brit, Afed. Frail. 12 Apr. 908 
Cancers either started from one centre (unicentral or mono- 
central), or from many centres (multicentral or *plurocentral), 
1880 GUntHER Fishes 194 A jaw-like bar with *pluricuspid 
teeth. 1890 Bittincs Nad, Med. Dict.,*Plurifetation, 1828- 
32 Wesstea, *Pluriliteral [ad@7. and 56.). 1831 Lee Heér. 
Grant, (1832) 221 On these pluriliteral verbs [etc.J. 18 
Paut Analecta Hebr, xxviii. a It does not belong to the 
province of this book to trace the Pluri-literals .. to their 
original roots. 1819 Linpuey tr. Xicharad’s Obs. Fruits § 
Seeds 83 Having the appearance of being *plurilocular, but 
ae from an unilocular ovarium, 1881 7iues12 Mar, 
rrf/2 . 
the *plurinominal system of voting ..while M. Grévy.. 
adheres to the uninominal system. /éid., According to the 
alternative systein of scrutin de (iste, or plurinominal method 
of voting, the ee oaeaent is taken as the electoral unit. 
188. Coves in Auk VI. 320 (Cent. Dict.) Perceiving sundry 
objections to binomial, etc., some have sought to obviate 
them by using binominal, uninominal, plurinominal, etc. 
1887 GUntHea in Encycl. Brit. XX. 190/1 Small and 
*pluriserial on the upper parts of the body and tail, lates 
and uniserial on the abdomen, and generally biserial on the 
lower side of the tail. 1884 Bowre & Scorr De Bary's 
Phaner. 521 In general so arranged that the sieve-tubes 
form single, biseriate, or *pluriseriate, tangential rows, 
1899 Nat. Sci, Dec. 389 Professor Dietal .. considers the 
— of their descent fron: one or more *plurivorons 
orms—forms, that is, which inhabited indifferently hosts 
belonging to the most different families of flowering plants. 

Plurice, obs. form of PLevnisy. 

| Pluries (pliieri,zz), in full Pluries capias. 
Law. [L. = ‘( thou mayest take) several times’: 
late L. phirizs oftentimes, frequently, f. plis, 
plir- more, several.) The name given to a third 
writ of attachment, issued when the first (see Ca- 
P18) and second (see AL1as sé. 2) prove ineffectual ; 
so called from the Latin phrase A/uries capias 
Occurring in the first clanse. 

1444 Rots of Parit. V. 109/2 To award and directe the 
seide Writts of Pluries Capias and Exigent, to the Shiref. 
1465 Maac. Pasron in *. Lett. I, 217 Your councell 
thynketh it were welt don that ye gete an a//ias and a 

Wurtes that it myght be sent don to the schery€ and than 
can mak non excuse. 1 tr. Littleton’s Nat. Brev. 19 
If he make [nat] execution, then shal there go out a sicut 
alias..and after that one pluries. 1607 MippLETON Phaair 
i, tii, Fij b, For all your Demurres, Plures, Sursurarers, 
which are all Longswords: that's Delaies: al the comfort 
1s, In Wine yeares a man may overthrowe you. 1769 Buack+ 
stone Comm. IV, xxiv. 314 If he cannot be taken upon the 
first cagias, a second, and a third shall issue, called an alias 
and a pluries capias. 

t Plurifarious, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. plart- 
Sarius manifold, various (f. plizs, pliir- more: cf. 
multifarius) + -ovs.] Manifold, multifarious. 

1656 Biount Glostogr., Plurifarious, of divers fashions. 

, | Plu rified, Bfl.a. Obs.  [pa. pple. of a vb. 

Plurify, a. obs. ¥. plurifier (14thc. In Godef.), 
ad. med.L. plirificdre to multiply, increase, f 
plus, blir more; see -Fy.] /¢, Made more than 
one, inultiplied, multiple; hence Zcc/, Holding 
a plurality of livings. 

1590 [J. Garxnwoon] Confer. iii, 57 Endowed Curats. .are 
but the Parsons substitutes: to heb a dumbe or plurified 
Parson. 1603 H. Caosse Vertues Conone. (1878) 85 What 
do they wit! these plurified Leno 1604 H. Jacoa 
Reasons, etc. 29 Plurified men may haue their 2 Benefices 
Neare togither. 

Pluriparous (pluri-piras),@. [f. mod.L. plurt- 
si (i. pls, phir- more + -parus bearing) + 
“ous, 


| 


| 


ambetta ..is thought to be anxious to return to; 
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1. Zoo!. Bringing forth two or more at a birth. 

1883 Ocitvie cites H. Spencer. 

2. Being the mother of two or more children. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Pluripa-rity, pluriparous state. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pluripresence (pliiszipre-zéns). [f. L. plas, 
plir- more + PRESENCE.] Presence in more than 
one place at the same time. 

1773 Jouxson 7 May in Boswe??, (Toplady) Does not their 
Invocation of saints suppose omnipresence in the saints? 
(Foknson) No Sir, it enh paees only pluri-presence. 1849 
Macautay “fist. Eng. iv. 1. 496 Wha 

than to reject the services of good soldiers, seainen, lawyers, 
diplomatists, financiers, because they hold unsound opinions 
about the number of the sacraments or the pluripresence of 
saints? 1865 Lecky Ration. 1. i. 8 The miracle of tran- 
substantiation seems to destroy all the improbability of the 
pluri-presence of a human body. 

Plurisie, -sy, obs. forms of PLEURIsY. 

| Pluris petitio (plieris p/titfic). Sc. Law. 
[L. fetitio asking, pliris of more.] The asking 
more judicially than is truly due. 

1760 Lo. Kames Eguity 1 1. (1767) 226 It is admitted that 
where the Jluris petitio is occasioned by an innocent error 
-.the adjudication ought 10 be supported as a security for 
what is justly due. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. s.v., 
Where an adjudication is led for a larger sum than what is 
actually due to the adjudging creditor, it is said to be a A/u- 
ris petitio, 1902 Scotswian 3 Jan. 7/3 It is not, 1 am afraid, 
a mere matter of pluris petitio. For it brings up at once 
a difficulty which goes to the substance of the demand. 

+ Plurity. Os. rare. [ad. med.L. pliritis, 
f. plis, plir- more: see -1TY.] prop, Morencss 
(cf. Puurauiry II): but in quot. = PLURALITY 2, 

1600 Tuvnne LEgigrams xiii. 1 Pruritie of wemenn.. 
Seekes pluritie of men to worke satisfaction. 

Plurocentral, erron. f. pluricentral: see PLURI-. 

Plus (plvs). a. L. g/#s more. As in the case 
of Minus (q. v.), the quasi-prepositional sense 1 
did not exist in Latin, but the words p/zs and 
minus were used by Leonardo of Pisa in 1202 
for the excess and deficiency in the results of two 
suppositions in the Rule of Double Position. 

The signs + and — are used, app. as well-known signs, in 


the Behende und hithsche Rechuung aufallen Kauffmann. | 
| schaftof Joh. Widmann 1489 (and subseq. edd. to 1526); but 


while he refers to the latter as suzxus, the former is said to 
stand for mer (Le. mehr) ‘was — ist, das ist minus, und das 
+ist das mer’. So faras yet collected, English examples of 
plus do not occur so early as those of neteus. 

As to the origin of the symbol +, various conjectures have 
been made; perhaps the most likely is that it originated in 
the MS. abbreviation of the L. ef ‘and’ (which Leonardo 
always uses in his additions). Cantor Vorlesungen iiber 
GeschieNedee Mathematik (1899) 11. 230-1, from which these 
facts are mainly taken, cites, from mathematical MSS. of 
the beginning of the 15th c., and a non-mathematical MS. 
of the beginning of the 14th, a form of & = ef which might 
easily pass into +.) 

1. quasi-prep. Placed between two expressions of 
number or quantity to indicate that the second is 
to be added to the first. In mathematical use only 
ns the oral rendering of the synbol +. Hence, in 
non-technical use: With the addition of; with... 
besides. (Opp. to Mrnus 1.) 

1668 [see 4]. 1674 Petty Disc. Dufl. Proportion 58 
Four like Rowers shall move the same Vessel. .12000 feet, 
in 1800 seconds #éus 360 seconds, or in all 2160 seconds. 
1727-4 Cuamagas Cycé. s.v. Character, It (+) is also the 
sign of addition, and is read f/1s, or more ; thus 9+3 is read 
9 plus 3, or gmore 33 that is, g added to 3, or the sum of 9 
and 3, equal to 12. 1848 Mite Pol. Econ. n. xii. § 4 (1872) 
22q4/1 Wages plus the allotment. 1850 Gaove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed.a) 86 A compound of one equivalent of hydrogen 
te two of oxygen. 1891 Law Rep., Weekly Notes 58/1 


he same sum as that stated in the balance order, J/us | 


further interest. 

b. predicatively. +(@) Abundantly supplied 
wth, containing an cxcess of something (oés. 
rare—'); (6) collog. Having (something) in addi- 
tion, having gained (opp. to Minus 1b). 

1807 Vancouvea Agric, Devon (1813) 462 In all chalky 
soils, and such as are plus with the calcareous principle. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xii. 132 Bonsall was minus a big 
toe-nail, and plus a scar upon the nose. 

2. As the oral rendering of the sign + in its 
algebraical use to denote a positive quantity, as 
+x, read plus x. Hence attrib. or adj. in plus 
quantity, 2 quantity having the sign + prefixed 
(or not having the sign —), a positive quantity. 
(Only as opp. to Minus 2, 2b.) 

1§79 [see Minus 2). 5 : 

b. Electr. (a) adv. Positively. (6) adj. Posi- 
tive; positively electrified. (Opp. to Mryus 2d.) 

1747 [see Minus 2d). 1789 Nicwotson ia PAI. Trans. 
Le XIX. 279 When the one ball was electrified A/us and 
the other exz#us, the signs of both electricities appeared. 
Ifthe interval was not too great, the long zig-zag spark of 
the g/us ball struck to the strait flame of the szfnws ball, 
1849 Noao Electricity (ed. 3) 112 The small residuary 
charge will be J/us. 1854 J. Scorrean in Orr's Circ. Se., 
Chew, 225 Electrified + or plus. 

3. aq}. Additional, extra. 

1756 Amoay Buncle (1770) 1. 79 When they are abroad, 
it 1s ata pint-expeg. 1869 Daily News 19 May, Some- 
how or other no Bilt securing the tenant the plus-value 
added to the land by his labour and industry has yet been 


t was more impolitic | 


| receive as ‘plus’ mopey. 1897 /éid. 1 


PLUSH. 


1891 Labour Cummmission Gloss., Plus System, 
also called “bonus’ system, is one by which a certain pro- 
portion of wages, called ‘subsistence money’, is paid every 
day, and the remainder on the completion of the job or con- 
tract. This remainder is called the gus, or ‘contingent 
money’. 1894 Westen. Gas. ; May 5/1 After a ship was 
discharged, there was generally 8s. or Me for the men to 

Feb. 8/1 The dis- 
posal of the ‘plus values’, that is, surplus of the revenues 
assigned to the service of the debt. 

4. sb. in various applications. a, The mathema- 
tical symhol + ; also plus sign. b. A quantity 
added } something additional or extra; an addition, 
again. c. A positive quantity (also fg.). Opp. 
to Minus 3. 

1654 [see Minus 3). 1668 Baancker /xtrod, Alechra 
The foe for Addition is + i.e. Plus, more. 1685, 1708 
[see Minus 7 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Addition, The 
character of Addition is +, which we usually express by 
plus, [lbid., Positive quantities are design'd by the char- 
acter + prefixed to them, or supposed to be prefixed.] 1836 
E. Howaap A. Keefer xxvi, A slate-full of plusses, minusses. 
1843 Mitt Logie v, vii. $2 (1856) II. 396 Afinus multiplied 
by plus gives minus, and sinus multiplied by xénus cannot 
give the same product as minus multiplied by Aldus. 1862 
uskin Unto this Last 131 The plus quantities, or—if I 
Bey be allowed to coin an awkward plural—the pluses, 
make a very positive and venerable appearance in the 
world. 1891 Darly News 7 Jan. 3/1 Representatives of the 
dockers watched ‘over their interests in the matters of 
labour, pay, and ‘ plus’. 

5. Pes minus [late L.]: more or less. Obs. 

1615 Coavat Crudities, etc. (1776) L11. Lij b, The Persians 
[revenues are) five millions p/us minus. 1650 Tearr Conte. 
coy i. 1 There were two thousand years, plus minus, before 
the law. 

|| Plus-chaud, cz. Os. Also plusechaud. [F. 
(plefo) hotter.] Extza hot. 

1362 Lanai. P. P7. A, vit. 299 Bote hit weore Fresch 
Flesch or elles Fisch I-Friget, Tobe chaud and pluschaud 
for chele of heore Mawe. ¢ 1380 Antecristin Todd 3 Treat. 
pel ase Metes of be best .. well dizt wip spicerie chaud 
and plusechaud. 

Plush (plvf), 56. fad. F. pheche, contracted 
form of fe/uche a hairy fabric, shag, plush = OSp. 
pelusa, mod.Sp. pelusa down on fruit, nap on 
cloth, velvet, Cat. fe/ussa down on frait (cf. It. 
peluccto, peluczo a little hair, soft down, fine hair), 
f. late L. type *peliceus, -ea, f. L. pikes hair.] 

1. A kind of cloth, of silk, cotton, wool, or other 
material (or of two of these combined), having 
a nap longer and softer than that of velvet; used 
for rich garments (esp. footmen's liveries), up- 
holstery, etc. In quot. 1633, taken as the typical 
livery of the ‘ fool’ or clown. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 50 The trappings of his horse 
were pounced and bolstered out with rough plumed siluer 
plush, ¢1611 Cuarman /iad xxiv. 338 Wast coats of 
silke plush laying by, @16a6 Bacon New Al. (1650) 25 He 
sate alone, upon Cushions, of a kinde of excellent Plush, 
blew, 1633 Swinney Bird in Cage v.i, All places he is free 
of, and fooles it without blushing At Maskes and Playes, is 
not the Bayes thrust out, to let the plush in. 1682 N.O. 
Borleaws Lutrin w. 71 A fair silk Cassock, richly lin'd 
with Plush. 1784 Cowper Zask 1, 11 As yet black breeches 
were not, satin smooth, Or velvet soft, or ve with shaggy 
pile. 1882 Beck Draper's Dict. s.v.. Plush may be de- 
scribed roughly as long-napped velvet,and any kind of stuff 
may be used in its mannfacture—cotton, silk, wool, any kind 
of hair, or even swansdown. 

b. p/ Plush breeches (as worn by footmen). 

1844 J.T. Hewett Parsons §& JV. xxiv, A footman in 
green plushes and a powdered head. 1852 R. S. Suatzzs 
Sponge's ae Tour (1893) 14 His lace-bedaubed coat, gold- 
gartered plushes and stockings. 

2. ¢ransf. A natural substance likened to the 
preceding. 

@ 1619 Fletcnea Ant. Maltar.i,O my black swan, sleeker 
than signet’s plush. 1635 QuaaLes Fvd/, 112, xiil. (1718) 
177 The prond suimmer-meadow, which to day Wears her 
green plush, and is to morrow hay. 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury 1, 117/1 Plush [is] the middle of. .Marigolds, &c., 
of some Gaal - Thrummy heads; of others Hairy heads. 
1862 Jouns Brit. Birds (1874) 56 Eggs, from which emerge 
. ebodies enveloped in a soft plush of grey yarn. 

3. attrib. and Comé, a. attrit., usnally in sense 
Made or consisting of plush ; also, of or pertaining 
to plush. (In quots. 1629, @ 1640, Clad in plash.) 

1629 B. Jonson New nn, Ode to Hinself, Brave plush 
and velvet-men, a@1640 Day Parl, Bees To Rdr. (1881) 9 
Some Plush-Midas that can read no further But ‘Bees “ 
¢1645 HoweLe Lett. (1650) 11. 28 They unmantled him of 
a new plush cloak. 1787 ‘G. Gamaapo" Acad. Horsem. 
(1809) 31 Riding in black plush hreeches. 1848 THackERray 
Bk. Snobs vii, Pea-green plush inexpressibles. 

b. Comé., as plush-weaver; plush-coloured, 
-covered, -wearing adjs.; plush-copper (see quot.); 
plush-stitch, a kind of stitch in worsted or wool 
work, forming projecting loops which can be cnt so 
as to make a long nap as in plush; plush-velvet, 
a kind of plash with short nap, resem bling velvet ; 
plush-velveteeu, a cotton plash imitating silk 
plash as velveteen does velvet. ’ 

1678 T. Joapan Trismphs Lond. 7 A Sky-colour'd Scarf 
Fringed with Silver, “Plush-colourd Hose. 1881 Raysoxo 
Mining Gloss. *Plush-copper, chalcotrichite, a fibrous red 
copper ore, 1 Miss Baappon Af, Royad II. iv. 38 In 
the spacious *plush-covered chair. Hn . HI. Kevrvy tr. 
L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. M1. 252 The *plush-weavers .. took 


into consideration a general stoppage of the — . 


passed. 


PLUSH. 


Plush, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb] a. rir. 
Of velvet: To have the nap crushed or flattened 
by pressure or wet. b. Zo “plush it: to wear 


plush, i. e. to act as footman. : 

1867 W. H. L. Tester Poems 54 He plush’d it there for 
many a day. 1904 Daily Chron. 1 Sept. 8/5 Corduroy 
velvet would certainly took welt, but it would be less suitable 
than the woollen on account of its greater weight and 
liability to ‘plush’ with damp or pressure. 

Plushed (plot), ¢. Ee Piusu sb, + -eD?.] 
a. Made with a long nap like plush. b. Clad in 
plush, wearing plush. ¢. Of velvet, etc.: Having 


the pile crushed or flattened. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 171 Hidden 
ynder cloth rough plushed and wouen like eglantine and 
woodbine. 1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIL. 438 The plushed 
poacher pursuing the ptarmigan. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 
368 ‘The tatine used a sort of thick, plushed, cloth, ; 

+ Plusher. dia’. Obs. [app. f. *plsesh vb., in 
mod.Cormish dial. p/osh to plunge or splash in 
water or mud; ef. plosher a half-grown bream.] 


Some kind of sea fish. 

160x Carew Cornwall 34 The Pilcherd are pursued and 
devoured by a bigger Kinde of fish, called a Plusher, being 
somewhat like the Dog-fish. 

Plushette (plzjet). [ff PLusu sd. + -ETTE: 
ef. fannelette, cic.) An inferior kind of plush. 

1887 Oucen 29 Oct. 558/2 Your plushette is a lovely colour. 
I Mas. T. Ga Gentlew. ai Home vi. 87 Curtains .. of 
Tata red plushette. 


Plushy (ple'fi), 2. [f Puusn sé. + -v.J a. 
Of the nature of or resembling plush; soft and 
shaggy. b. Covered or adorned with plush. 

1611 Florio, Viliéso .. shaggie, plushie, or hauing a high 
nap. 1750 G. Hucues Bardadoes 169 The top of the stall 
supports a blunt-pointed conic plushy tuft. abe H. M. 
Stantev Darkest Africa }. xi. 250 A variegated green of 
pest texture. 1897 FLaxorau ffarvard Epis. 190 The 

orrid plushy tittle room. ; 

Plu‘squam-, L. #/us guam more than, as in 
plus quam perfectum pluperfect, used with adjs. 
to form compounds, chiefly humorous nonce-wds. 

3824 Edin. Rev. XL. 15 By a kind of plusguane-perfect- 
ing operation, 1838 Examiner 49/2 The plusquam perfect 
wisdom of Legislators. 1848 CLoucu Bothie i, Long con- 
structions strange and plusquam Thueydidean. | 1896 Datly 
News 6 June 5/7 Fanatics of the ultra-clerical and the 
plusquam-clerical type. 

Plutarchian (plutaskiin), a [f L. P/a- 
tarchi-us adj. from Plutarchus, Gr. WAovrapxos, 
proper name (lit. master of riches).) Pertaining 
to Plutarch, 2 famous Greek biographer of the 
first century A.D.; hence, of the class of dis- 
tinguished men whose lives were written by Plutarch. 

1856 Grote Greece 1. xevi. XID. 512 note, In the next 
page of the very same Plutarchian life. 1899 Daily News 
zo Apr. 6/2 Plutarchian heroes were they, in their virtues. 

So Pluta*rchic, -ical adys.; hence Pluta‘rch- 
ically adv., in the style or after the comparative 
manner of Plutarch in his ‘ Lives’. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 588 Comparing me most Plutarch- 
ically with Waithman. 

P utarchy (pltarki).  [f. Gr. wAofros wealth, 
riches + -apxia rule; after monarchy, etc.] The 
rule or dominion of wealth, or of the wealthy ; 


plutocracy. 

61643 Marines Unfolded 28 When the best in wealth 
and estates governe the poore, it is called Plutarchie, the 
Empire of riches, 1652 [see PrutomaniA 1} 1834-43 
Soutury Doctor cii, (1862) 733 We had our monarchy, our 
hierarchy, our aristocracy,..but we had no plutarchy, no 
millionaires, no great capitalists to hreak down the honest 
and industrious trader with the weight of their overbearing 
and overwhelming wealth, 1890 A, CaaneGiE in Pald 
Madi G. 5 Sept. 7/1 It is said that in America, although we 
have no aristocracy, we are cursed with a plutarchy... 
A man who carries a million dollars on his back carries 
aload. He cannot be elected for anything. 

| Pluteus (plitz%s). Pl. plutei (4,91). (L. 
Pluteus: see sense 1.) 

lL. Rom. Autiq., etc. a. Arch. A barrier or light 
wall placed between columns. b. AZZ. Akind of 
shed or penthouse for protection of the soldiers, 
sometimes movable and running on wheels. c. 
A shelf for books, small statues, busts, etc. 

1832 Gett Pompeiana |. ii, 16 The pillars of the upper 
portico..stood upon a sort of Aluteus, 1895 Nation ny) 
9 May 359/1 The entrance and the wooden ceiling, as well 
as the reading-desks or Alute?, were of Michelangelo's 
designing. 

. Zoo’. The larva of an echinoid or ophiuroid: 


known from its shape as the ‘ painter’s easel larva’. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. fv. Anim, ix, 565 Where an Echino- 
paedium stage exists, the larva is a Pluteus, 1888 Rotves- 
ton & Jackson Anin: Life 569 The free swimming larva 
{in Ophiuroidea] is a Pluteus, and differs from the Echinoid 
Ptuteus in possessing a pair of lateral arms. 

Hence Piu'teal a., pertaining to a pluteus; 
Plu teifo:rm a., of the form of a pluteus (sense 2). 

1877 Huxiey Anat. /av. Anim. ix. 544 The vermiform 
Holothurid and the pluteiform Ophiurid or Echinid larvae. 
rgoo E. R. Lanxester 7 reat, Zool. wt. 292 The young of 
Echinus .. undergo metamorphosis during the development 
and resorption of the pluteal skeleton. 

Plutocracy (plvtg’krasi). Also plout-. [ad. 
Gr. mAovroxparia, f. mAotro-s wealth, riches + 


expatia power: sec -cracy. So F. plutocratie. 
P 
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1. The:rule-or sovereign power of wealth or of 
the wealthy. ' 

1652 ‘Urounaat ewe? Wks. (1834) 270 That poverty isan 
enemy to the exercise of vertue, ts nol uoknown to any 
acquainted with Plutocracy, or the sovereign power of 
money. 1839 Avorn. Herald 3 Sept. Of all systems of 
tyranny a plutocracy is the most cruel, selfish, and grinding. 
1887 Giapstone in 19¢h Cenz. Jan. 17 Let us be jealous of 
ploutocracy, and of its tendency to infect alg tty its 
elder and nobler sister; and learn, if we can, to hold by or 
get back to some regard for simplicity of life. 1898 Boo.xy 
France w. ii. 359 The aggressive march of plutocracy which 
has transformed the character of English society. 

2. A ruling or influential class of wealthy per- 


sons; a body of plutocrats. 

183 in Fonblanque Lug. under i Adninistr. (2837) Ik. 
205 This infernat Bill, which..is only to create a Plutocracy 
in lieu of the aristocracy, under which old England has 
flourished. 1878 A. Amer. Rev. CAXVU. 4 An ignorant 
proletariat and a half-taught plutocracy. 1893 F. Apams 
New Egyft 56 The dominant class in the one is the bureau- 
cracy, and in the other the plutocracy. 

Plutocrat (pltékret). [f. prec., after aristo- 
eral, democrat, etc.] A member of a plutocracy ; 
a person possessing or exercising power or influence 
over others in virtue of his wealth. 

1850 Kixcstev 4é4. Locke xli, When they, the tyrants of 
the earth,..the plutocrats, the bureaucrats,..are crying to 
the rocks to hide them. 1880 Sgeclator 3 Jan. 10 Aristo- 
crats have a great place and_plutocrats a great place in our 
society. 1885 Law Yinres LXXIX. 190/1 The platocrat 
..can’ buy as many ancestors and ancestral relics as he will. 

So Plutocratic (platokre‘tik) a., of or pertaining 
to plutocrats ; characterized by plutocracy. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. er The Oriental empires and 
African kingdoms or republics (if that term can be applied 
to the timocratic or perhaps ploutocratic Carthage). 1883 
fortn. Rew, Jane 7° The plutocratic elements..are, in an 
increasing degree, on de from Liheralism. 1905 
Outlook 11 Nov. 650/1 In Ohio and New Jersey. .democracy 
had been supplanted hy a plutocratic despotism. 

Plutolatry (pletg litri). [f. Gr. rAcbros wealth 
+ -Aarpeia (-LATRY), after zdo/atry.] Worship of 
wealth. 

1889 Lowe. Stud. Mod. Lang. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 157 
The barbarizing plutolatry which seems to so rapidly 
supplanting the worship of what alone is lovely and en- 
during. 1895 L. F. Warn in fori (U. S.) Nov. 301 Of 
the other sentiment, ..‘ plutolatry '—the worship of wealth== 
even the victims show traces. 

Plutology (pluiplédzi). rare. [fas prec. + 
-LOGY.] The science of wealth; political economy. 
Hence Pluto‘logist, one versed in plutology. 

1864 W. E. Hearn (¢it/e) Plutology: or the Theory of the 
Efforts to Satisfy Human Wants. 1874 Sipcwick AZeth. 
Ethies v. 261 As the platologists say. 1893 Athenaum 
xr cee 405/2 This ignorant peasant did not act up to certain 
well-ascertained laws of the ‘science of wealth. Plutology 
is not everything. | ; 

|| Plutomania (platoyménia). Also 7 pluto- 
manie. [mod. L., f. as prec. + MANIA.] 

+1. Insane love or pursuit of wealth. Oés, 

1652 Urquuaat Yewel Wks. (1834) 280 A meer Plutarchy, 
Plutocracy, or rather Plutomanie ; so madly they hale after 


money. . ae x 

2. Lath. A form of insanity in which the person 
imagines himself possessed of immense wealth. 

1894 E. L. Gopxin in Forune (U.S.) June 394, I should 
conclude .. that he was taboring under the well-known hal- 
lucination called plutomania. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plutonian (pletoenian), ¢ (sé) [f. L. P/e- 
tonius (ad. Gr. IAovtmm-os, f. TAovrey Pluto, the 
god of the infernal regions) + -an. So F. pletonien.] 

1, Of or pertaining to Pluto; belonging to or 
suggestive of the infernal regions ; infernal. 

1667 Mitton P, L. x. 444 He.. from the dore Of that 
Piutonian Hall, invisible Ascended his high Throne. 1831 
Por Raven Poems 47 Tell me what thy lordly name is on 
the Night's Plutonian shore. 1889 RK. Downe /sle of Surrey 
(1891) 171 In the plutonian darkness under the bridge. 

Geol, = PLUTONIC 1. 

1828 Weastee s.v., The /’utonian theory of the forma- 
tion of rocks and mountains is opposed to the Meptunian. 
1860 All Year Round IV.250 The moon is the object in 
which to study plutonian action. 

B. sé. Geol. = PLUTONIST, 

3828 WesstEa, Piutonian, n. One who maintains the 
origin of mountains, etc. to be from fire. Fours. of Science. 

Plutonic (pletpnik), 2. (s6.) [f. Gr. MAovrey 
Pluto: see prec. and -Ic. So F. p/aionique(16the.).} 

1, Geol. a. Pertaining to or involving the action 
of intense heat at great depths upon the rocks 
forming the earth’s crust; igneous. Applied s#ec. 
to the theory that attributes most geological pheno- 
mena to the action of internal heat: cf. PLutontst. 

1796 Kiawan Elent, Alin. fed. 2) 1. 455 There is another 
system which attributes not only to hasalts, but'to all stony 
substances, an igneous origin... This may be called the 
Plutonic system, 1840 Lyey Princ. Geol. (ed. 6) 1.1. xiii. 
320 Several modern writers, without denying the truth of 
the Plutonic or metamorphic theory, still contend that the 
crystalline and non-fossiliferous formations,. such as gneiss 
and granite, are essentially ancient as _a class of rocks. 
1847-8 H. Minter First impr, iii. (1857)_32 Both the 
denuding and the Plutonic agents. 1870 34 L. Garett in 
Eng. Mech, 11 Mat. 625/1 All this is apart from plutonic 
heat, 1871 Haarwic Sudterr. W. i. 4 Plutonic and volcanic 
eruptionsand upheavings..have in many places deranged .. 
Strata deposited in horizontal layers at the botiom of the 
sea, or of large inland takes. 
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PLUVIAL. . 


b. sfec. Applied to that class of igneous rocks, 


such as granite and syenite, which are supposed to. 


have been formed by fusion and subsequent slow 
crystallization at great depths below the surface, 
as distinguished from vo/canie rocks (which have 
been formed at or near the surface). 

1833 Lveit Prine. Geol. 111. 353 The unstratified crystal- 
line rocks have been very commonly called Plutonic, from 
the opinion that they were formed by igneous action at 
great depths. 1849 Dana Geol. x. (1850) 539 Far the larger 
part of the land consists of ancient Plutonic and stratified 
rocks, 188% Gemiz Ses? Bh. Geol. u. us. vi. 134 Granite is 
thus a decidedly plutonic rock. 

2. Belonging to or resembling Pluto; Plutonian. 

1819 Wirren 4onian Hours (1820) 65 Winter—a Plutonic 
thief, Coming to claim thee for his Mourning Bride. 1857 
Durreawn Lett. High Lat. 113 The Plutonic drama con- 
cluded with a violent earthquake, 

B. sb. Geol. ( pl.) Plutonic rocks. 

1856 Kane Ared. Expl. M1. xi. 112 The bottom series of 
plutonics rises to grand and mountainous prokeries 
188: R. F. Buaton in deadenty 21 May 366/2 Here begins 
the new land of clayey schist and mica-slate contrasting 
with the plutonies of Bihé. 


+ Pluto‘nical, c. Oés. 
prec. 2. 

1599 ene Leti. xii. 39 et Hell ..to bee nothing 
but that Platonicall and Plutonicall Hades of the Heathen. 
16r3 tr. Favine's Theat. fon. u, xiii, 207 Which had so 
tong time beene kept in that Piutonicall Mansion. 

Plutonism (pl#téniz’m). Geo?. (f.as PLuToNIO 
+-18m. So F, plutonisme.] The Plutonic theory: 
see PLUTONIC a. 1 4. 1847 in Wepsrea. 

Plutonist (pl.tonist). Geo/. [f. as prec. + 
-ist. So VK. plutoniste.] One who holds the 
Plutonic theory: see PLUTONIC a. 1a. 

1799 Kiawan Geol. Ess, 336 It is in vain..that volcanists; 
or rather plutonists, ascribe these slips, and the disorders 
that accompany them, to subterraneous eruptions 1861 
Buckie Civeliz. (1871) II. v. 397 Ia the history of geology, 
the followers of Werner are known as Neptunists, and those 
of Hutton as-Plutonists. 1882 Genie Tex? BA. Geol. m. 
iv. § 2. 298 In the geological contest... between the Neptunists 
and the Plutonists, the two great battle cries were, on the 
one side, Water, on the other, Fire, 

| Plutonium (pletéonidm). [L. Platonium, 
ad. Gr. TAavramor, {, MAovray Pluto.] <A place 
where there are mephitic vapours. 

1775 R. Cuanner_ 7rav, Asia M. (1825) 1. 292 Hiera. 
Hole was noted, besides its hot waters, for a Plutonium, 
féid. 294, 1 renewed my inquiries for the Plutonium, and 
an old Turk .. told me he knew the place, that it was often 


[f. as prec. +-aL.] = 


| fatal to goats. 


Plutonize, v. sonce-wd. [f. Gr. TlAovray 


Pinto + -1zE.] ¢vans. To make infernal. 

1600 Tovaneur Jransf. Metamorph. iv, O who hath 
metamorphosed My sence? and plutoniz’d my heauenly 
shape? 

Plutonomy (pletpndmi). [f. Gr. mdcbros 
wealth, riches + -vopia arrangement ; after economy. 
So F. piutononte.] The science of the production 
and distribution of wealth; political economy. 

185: J. M. Luotow Chr. Socialiss 24 [Political economy] 
confessing its own limited nature by the mouth of its 
greatest exponent—by its own showing a mere plutonomy. 
1862 T. Suortea in MWVeddon's re ie nice Plutononty, as 
it has heen designated, is regarded by Mr. Ruskin asa 
or bastard science. 1900 ae News 9 Feb. 4/6 Pluto- 
nomy is a more accurate name, but the man in the street .. 
would be apt to think it 


vane ee P 
_ So Plutonomic (plitong'mik) @., pertaining to 


plutonomy, _politico-economic; Plutonomist 
(platpndmist), one versed in plutonomy, a political 
economist. 

1851 J. M. Lupiow Chr. Soctadisu: 28 Some of the worst 
culprits in this respect are precisely those plutonomists. 
1860 — in Aface:. Afag. May 51 Those plutonomie doctrines 
which are erected into a faith for states or for individuals, 
and which tend to supplant everywhere duty hy interest. 
1888 Pail! Mall G. 31 Mar. 2/2 Fundamental and eternal 
differences of plutonomic opinion forbid it [federation]. 
1896 F. Haratson in roth Cent. Dec. 972 The terms “and 
dogmas of the older plutonomists. : 

Pluvial (pl#-viil), sd. Zecl. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also pluviale. [ad. med.L. plevidle (also pli- 
vidlis, Du Cange), prop. rain-cloak, orig. neut. of 
L. pluvidlis pertaining to‘rain. So F. pluvial 
(lathe. in Godef.). Cf. It. piviale, pieviale, perhaps 
influenced in form by fieve rural deanery (f/eds). 

(But Diez takes *s/édiale, from pizés, as the real source, 
and péuvial as due to popular etymology.)} , 

A long cloak worn by ecclesiastics as a ceremonial 
vestment; = Core sé.1 2 (where see note); also, 
a similar garment used by monarchs as a rohe of 
state. 

1669 G. Fox Arraignin. Popery 44 They put upon the Pope 
ared Cope, called a Pluvial. 1690 ree Gaz. No. 2533/2 
The Deputies of Nuremburg placed the Mantle or Pluviale 
of Charlemagne on his Shoulders, 1725 tr. Dupin's Eceé. 
Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 63 The Priest had a Pluvial or Cope, 
besides the Habit with which he is cloath’d, when he 
celebrates the Mass. 1848 Mas. Jameson Sacr. & hae 
Art (1850) 404 Over the whole is thrown the cope or luviate 
(literally, rain-cloak) because first adopted, merely a5 a 
covering from the weather. 1886 Athenaunt 7 Aug 180/3 
The pluvial of St. Silvester seems to her to be Engli le 

Pluvial (plavikl), a [ad. L. piuvidl-is of 
or belonging to rain, f. p/zvia rain. SoF. pluvial.) 


PLUVIALIFORM. 


Of or pertaining to rain; rainy; characterized by | 
much rain. | 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Pluviad, of rain, like to rnin, rainy, i 
waterish. 1657 Tomutnson ANenon's Disp. 185 A Bath .. of 
Sweet water, whether pluvial or fluvial. 1832 C. Nicnotson 
ann, Kendal iv. (1861) 157 The butter-woinen were exposed 
to the pluvial elements. 1869 Pantuips Vesuz. v. 145 Such 
uncommon pluvial descents may follow. 

b. Geol, Caused by rain. 

1859 Pace Geol. Terms s.v., We speak of the dennding or 
degrading effects of ‘pluvial agency’, just as we speak of 
‘atinospheric’, ‘fluviatile", or other similar agency. 1878 


Huxcrev Phystogr. ix. 131 ‘he particular kind of denudation 


effected by means of rain is called pluvial denudation. 

Pluvialiform (plivic'liffim), a. Ovatth. [ad. 
mod. ornith. L. //uvraliformés, pl. of Pluvtals- 
Sormis, {. Pluvialis plover: see next and -Form.] 
Of or pertaining to the Pivialiformes, a series of 
swimming and wading birds related to the plovers; 
having the form or character of the plover family. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pluvialine (plé-vialein), a. Ornith. [f.mod. 
L. Plevialés, the group of the plovers and allied 
birds, rain-birds, pl. of p/uvia/is rainy, as sb. a 
plover or rain-bird, whence specific name of the 
Golden plover, Charadrius pluvialis: sce 1xeE1.] 
Pertaining to a plover, resembling the plovers. 


eg in Cent, Dict. 

Pluviameter, crron. var. PLUVIOMETER. 
Plu-vian, a. ronce-wd. [f. L. plevi-us rainy 
+-AN.] Rain-giving; rainy (in quot. =L. /zpéter 

pluvius). 

185: R. F. Burton Goa 368 Irritated by the pertinacious 
viciousness of Pluvian Jove, we ride alae the slippery 
road which bounds the East confines of the lake. 

+ Plu-viatile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pleviarilis 
(Cels.) belonging to rain.] Of rain, rain-(water), 

1sg99 A.M. tr. Gabechouer's Bh. Physicke 47/1 Take Hogges 
suet lb6, Terebinthine which hath binne washed in plavia- 
tile water Ib s. c ; 

Pluviograph (plévidgrof). [f£ L. pluvia 
rain + -GRAPH.} A self-recording rain-gauge, 

3886 Encyel. Brit. XX. 257/1 In Beckley’s ' pluviograph' 
& pencil, attached to a vessel which sinks as it receives the 
rain, describes a curve on a sheet of paper fixed round a 
Totating cylinder. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pluviometer (plvig'mZta1). (Also erron. 
riameter.) [f L. plevia rain + -meteR, So F, 
pluviométre (1788 in Hatz.-D.).] An instrument 
for measuring the rainfall; a rain-gauge. 

179% Gentil, Mag, LXI.1. 133 In the construction of the 
Plaviometer..there is a method to prevent evaporation. 
r8z8-32 Wenster, Pluviameter (cites Frad Sci.) 1834 
Nat, Philos. IL, Phys. Geog. 40/1 (U. Kal. Soc.), Observing 
the height of the water collected in a pluviometer or rain- 
gauge. 1863 R. F. Burton West Africa 1. 148 There fell 
in twenty-four hours 9:12 inches measured by Pluviometer, 
and half the island was under water. Se 

Hence Pluviome'trio a@., pertaining to the 
meastrement of rainfall; so Pluviome’‘trical a. ; 
whence Pluviome‘trically adv.; also Pluvio'- 
metry, the measurement of ralnfall. 

1884 Daily News 2 Jan. 5/8 The Committee of the Central 
Meteorological Society, Switzerland, has resolved toestablish 
.. a great number of observatories, which will be known as 
*pluviometric stations. 905 IVesln:. Gaz. 14 Aug. 2/1 In 
Indo-China alone there are 345 pluviometric stations. 1818 
Niles’ Register 17 Jan. 331/2 *Pluviometrical Observations, 
1828-3: Weester, Pluviametrical, 1882 Nature XXV. 
Srl The number of pluviometrical stations in the whole 
of France is 1561. 1890 Cent. Diet, “Pluciometrically, 
*Pluviometry, 4 

Pluvioscope (pli-vidskoup). [f. as prec. + 
-SCOVE.] = PLUVIOMETER. 

3887 Nature i7 Mar. 479/1 Pluviometric observations taken 
at Paris during the years 1860-70 with the pluvioscope 
invented by the author. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Pluviorse, sd, [F. P/uvidse (pliviorz), ad. L. 
Pluviésus rainy: see next.] The fifth month of 
the French revolutionary calendar, extending (in 


the year 1794) from 20 Jan. to 18 Feb. 

1796 Buake Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VII. 106 On the day 
which, in their gi sey jargon, they call the sth of Pluviose. 

Pluviose (pla#vidis), a, rare. [ad. L. pluvidsus 
rainy, f. A/uvia rain: see -osE.] Rainy, watery. 
In quot. jig. tearful. 

, 1824 Examiner 337/1, | was moved to vent my pluviose 
indignation. P él 

Pluviosity (plivig'siti). rare. [f. L. plnvids-us 
(see prec.) + -Iy.] The quality of being rainy or 
of giving rain. 

1845 Lowrtn Leti, (1894) I. 105 Whether in a.. hea 
shower, or under the artificial pluviosity of the gardener’s 
Watering-pot. 1877 Moar.ev Cri?. Afisc, Ser. u. 110 It was 
at least a gain to pay homage to that faculty .. which had 
brought the forces of nature,—its pluviosity, nivosity, germi- 
nality, and vendemiarity,—under the yoke for the service 
of men, f[Alluding to Puuviose $6.) 

Pluvious (pli-vias), a, [a. OF. pluviens (124 
In Godef.), I. Pluvienx, or ad, 1. fee ein 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by rain; full of 
or bearing raia or moisture ; rainy. 

©1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. vi. 66 In places over colde And 
pluny. ‘ olyues is to done To kitte, and mosse awey be 
rased wolde. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeay's Fr. Chirurg. 
48/2 The ayre is to moyste and pluviouse or raynye. 1646 
Sia T. Browse Psend, Ep, vu. iv. 346 The Rainchow.. 
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declareth a pluvious disposure in the ayre. 1844 Blackw, 
Mag. LVI. 371 The pluvious metropolis of the west. a 1876 
M. Cotuxs 7k. in Garden (188) 1]. 235 Dost thou not 
find that this pluvious weather produceth much newspaper 
stupidity? 

Plwoh, plwe, obs. north. forms of PLovcu. 

bi (plai), sé. Also 6-4 plie. fa F. pit (13th c. 
in Ifalz.-Darm.) a fold, bend, altered from OF. 
ploi (rath e.), vbl.sb. f. ployer, later plier: see PLY 
v1 Sense 4 was developed in OF., and appears 
in Sc. before the more literal senses.] 

I. 1. A fold; each of the layers or thicknesses 
produced by folding cloth, ete.; a strand or twist of 
rope, yarn, or thread. 7%wo-ply, three-ply, four- 
ply: a fold of two, three, ele., layers ; used aftrz6, 
to designate fingering or worsted, and carpets made 
of two or more interwoven webs. 

1532 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. yee Lyning fustiane 
to be ane plie betwix the utir half and the lyning of the 
--doublat. 1539 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1. si Blak grey 
to stuff be plyise of hir goune with. 1678 A. Lovett tr, 
Lhevenot's Trav, 1.92 They double it into many plies, till 
it be hut four or five Fingers broad, 1784 J. Baravin Lect. 
Pang. iii. (1848) 121 The plies and wrinkles in the body of 
the Christ in Rembrandt's famous Descent from the Cross. 
1883 Mas. Bisuor in Leisure //o. 199/1 These pests hite 
through two ‘ply’ of silk. 1886 Srevenson Dr. Fehyll 
iv, ‘lhe carpets were of many plies and agreeable in colour. 
tgo1 J. Black's Carp. & Build. Home Handicr. 76 Vt the 
knife is properly sharpened..it will not be difficult to cut 
through the four-ply which will necessarily result from 
this method of folding. 

2. A bend, crook, or curvature; es7. the elbow 
or middle joint of a limb; sfec. in Fakonry, of 
a hawk’s wing. Now rare or Oés. 

1575 Tuasrav. Fadconrie 267 Specially about hir heade, the 
plie of hir wings and hir trayne. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 
117 Within 8 weekes after it brake out in the ply of her arme, 
and under her oxter. 1678-9 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 
Men (1841) YE. go9 The rays of the sun..onght..to receive 
a ply from the denser ether. 1688 R. Hloume Armoury i. 
237/1 The Ply, or bent of the Wing, is the middle joynt in 
the pinion. 1726 Dict, Rust. (ed. 3), Gascoin, the hinder 


| Thigh of a Horse, which begins at the Stiffle, and reaches 


to the Ply, or bending of the Ham. 1825 Loupon Eucyci. 
Agric. 918 Scurfy, scabhy eruptions, affecting the back of 
the knee, and ply of the hock; common..in cart-horses. 

3. The condition of being bent or turned to one 
side; a twist, lurn, direction; a bent, bias, inclina- 
tion, or tendency of mind or character; esp, in 
phrase fo ¢ake a (the, one’s) ply. Chiefly _ fig. 

1605 Bacon Advanc. Learn. it, xxiii, $ 33. 112 In some 
other itis..a conceite that they can bring about occasions to 
their plie. 161s — /'ss., Cust. § Educ. (Arb.) 370 It is true 
that late learners cannot so well take the plie. 1673 
Wyenercey Gentl, Dancing-Master w.i, When once they 
have taken the French plie (as they call it) they are never to 
be made so much as Englishmen again. 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridicule uw. 117 They have taken their Ply, and will never 
be set right. 1873 H., Rocras Orig. Bible viii. (1875) 356 The 
natural bent and ply of man’s nature. 1880 Green //ist. 
Eng. People WV. vin. iv. 107 England took a ply which she 
has never wholly lost. 

II. 4. Plight, condition; esp. in phrases /7 
(+ 20/0) ply’, n good ply: in good condition, fit; 
so oul of ply. Se. 

¢1470 Henayson Alor, Fab, u. (Town § C. Mouse) xxi, 
Quhen hir sister in sic ply hir fand, For verray pietie scho 
began to greit. /did.ix. (Wolf § Fax) viii, Kiddis, lambes, 
or eopens in to ply. 1508 Dunpar Flyting w. Kennedi¢ 
xyo Thy pure _pynit thrott, pelit and owt of ply. 1824 
Macraccart Gallovid. Encyel. (1876) 22 Few gourmands 
are very fat, they eat themselves out of ply. 1831 SHzNnan 
Tales 44 The riders mount to try Ifa’ things be in proper 
Bly, 1895 Westen. Gaz, 27 Apt. 7/2 The Carron..is one 
of the best spring rivers in East Ross-shire when in ply. 


Ply (plei), v1 Now rare or dial, Pa.t. and 
pple. plied (plaid). (ME. pl/ien, a. OF. plier, 
secondary form of Z/errer (3 sing. pres. p/te, Roland, 
11the.), mod. F. péser and ployer:—L. plicare to fold, 

In imitation of OF. pretier :—L. precdre, 3rd sing. prie 
(whence frier), Fe took 3rd sing. p/re, whence a secondary 
form slicer, heside plevier, plotter, ployer. Cf. Prov a, Pave.) 

1. évans. To bend, bow; to fold or double (cloth 
or the like); to mould or shape (anything plastic). 


Now chiefly dad. 

1375 Se. Leg. Sainis xxiv. (Alexis) 343 He..plyit pat 
bil, ore he wald leef, & Itclosyt in his nefe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Merch, T. 186 Right as mén may warm wex with handes 
plye. 1390 Gower Conf. HI]. 12x Whan every feld hath 
corn in honde And many a man his bak hath plied. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 284/1 To Plye, fectere,..vbi to bowe. a 1592 
Greens George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg) 256/2 So have 
] i to ply my bow. 1593 Q. Exntz, Boethius ut. metr. 
ii. 47 The twig drawen ons with mighty fors Bowing plies 
her top. 1799 G. Smit Laboratory 1. 2% Plying the necks 
of the rockets at top, to the right. 1825 J. Nicuotson 
Operat. Mechanic 381 With the first act of plying or 
doubling, which is inlroduced in the process of. spinning. 
1896 A. E, Housman Shropshire Lad xxxi, The gale, it 
plies the saplings double. 4 “ 

+b. fig. To bend in will or disposition; to bend 
the sense of (words) ; to adapt, accommodate. 04s. 

1390 Gowea Conf, J. 274 Ther mai no gold the Jugge plie, 
That he ne schal the sothe trie, 1582 J. Ben dfaddon's 
Answ. Osor.150 God leadeth and boweth .. every person 
inwardly by his owne will, nor plyeth hee any man otherwise 
then voluntaryly. 1639 N. N. tr. Dre Bosg's Compl. Woman 
n. 27 If other Arts have their particular tearms which 
they ply not to accomodate themselves to such as make no 
profession of them. a1657 Sin W. Muze Asst. Wks. 


PLY. 


(S.T.S.) IL 251 Haveing plyed himself much to the hwmore 
of the Duke of Albany. i . 

+ 2. intr. To bend or be bent; to yield, give (/o 
pressure or movement); tobe pliable or yielding. Oés. 

13.. [see plying below). ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 1113 
The coyne .. wolde rather breste atwo than lye. € 1407 
Lype. Xeson & Sens. 6810 Glas ys..Redy to breke but nat 
to phe 1578 ‘T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery Hiij, No more 
then Waues.. May stir the stedfast rocke, that will not ply. 
1600 ‘I. CreEo tr."Ovid's Remedie of Lowe x\v, Behold the 
apple bough how it ees sfoope with store of fruit 
that doth abound. 169a R. L’Estaancr Fades cexv. (1714) 
233 It blew a Violeot Storm. The Willow ve and gave 
way to the Gust. 1753 Phil. Trans, XLVINL 29 From the 
coarctalion of her breast, all its bones plying inwardly. 

+ b. To bend in reverence; to bow. Oés. 

13.. St. Erkenwolde 138 in Horstm. Adfengl. Leg. 269 

Pe prelate passide one be playne: ber plied to hym lordes. 
tte. ‘To bend one’s body forcibly; to twist, 
writhe. Oés. 

1734 tr. Rollin'’s Anc. flisl., Vhrottling, pressing in their 
arms, struggling, plying on all sides. 1845 T. B. Suaw in 
Blackw. Mag, INI. 34 'Gainst the bank, like 2 Wrestler, 
he struggleth and Riser ? 

3. intr. fig. Vo yield, give way fo; to incline, 
tend; to submit, comply, consent; to be pliant or 
tractable. Now rare or Obs. 

be ane re OM 71 (7 A co ta at.. prynce bat paradys 
welder Is displesed at vch a pornt et plyes to scape. 1390 
Gower Conf. 111, 227 And thanne a king list noght to plte 
To hiere what the clamour wolde. 14gt Caxton }'sfas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. Ixxxix. 125 b/t For noo prayer he 
wolde not plyene consente therto. 1587 Turserv. Trag. 7. 
(1837) 18, 1 am content to plie unto your pleasures out of 
hande. @1zgrg Burnet Own Tine (1823) 1. 426 As they 
never disagreed, so all plied hefore them. 1768-74 Tucker 
“£4, Nat. (1834) 1. 615 Expecting that all things and all 
persons should ply to their interests and desires. 1827 
Cartyte Germ. Rom. 1. 40 With kindly indulgence plied 
into the daughter's will. 

+4. trans. Ply over: to overlay or cover with 
something bent or folded. O#s. rare. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1517 He plyes ouire be pauement 
with pallen webis Mas on hijt ouire his hede for hete of be 
sone. /éfd. 5260 Hire palais was... Plied ouir with pure 
gold all pe plate-rofes. ; 

+5. Ply out: to get or draw out by bending 
or twisting, as with pliers. Ods. rare. 

1667 Dryoen Sir Martin Mar-all .i, You must..still 
ply out of them your advantages. F : 

Hence Ply‘ing #//. a., bending ; pliant. 

13.. £. E. Alt. P. C. 439 Hit watz playn in pat 
place for plyande greuez. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 777 With 
pykes fulle perilous, alle plyande pame semyde. 1598 
Q. Evi2. Péxtarch xii. 10 eetline turne our witz sharpnis and 
pliing mind. 1710 Puutirs Pastorals v.84 Like winds, that 
gently brush the plying grass. 

Ply (plai), v2 Pa.t. and pple. plied. [ME. 
lye, aphetic form of ME. afvie, aplye, APPLY v., 
which see for derivation and development of senses. ] 

I. To apply, employ, work busily al. 

tl. ref. ‘To apply oneself assiduously (/o), exert 
oneself (zi## a weapon, etc.); = APPLY v. 14. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 265 For ay the mor that he envieth 
The more ayein himself he plieth. 1494 Fasvan Céron. 
Vin, cexxvi, 253 ‘lhys Henry in his youth plyed hym to 
suche study y* le was enstructe in the .vii. artys lyberallys. 
1590 Wenpe 7raz, (Arb,) 23 The women of ye towne did 
plie themselues with their weapons, making a great massacre 
vpon_our men. 


+b. To address or betake oneself (¢o): = APPLY 


v.27. Obs. 

1668 Owen £2. Ps. oxxx. Wks. 1851 V1. 379 He plies 
himself to God in Christ for pardon and mercy. 

2. intr. To employ or occupy oneself busily or 
steadily; to work @¢ something; to apply, attend 
closely fo; = APPLY v.15. Now rare. 

13.. &. E. Addit. P. B. 1385 Pe pat plyed pe 
pursaunt wythinne. 1644 Miron Educ, Wks. 1738 1. 137 
Ere half these Authors be read (which will soon be with 
pl ing hard and daily). 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xxxvi, 
The strugling Fly..Who suill for Freedom plies both fierce 
and bold. 1768-74 Tuckea L2, Naz. (1834) 11. 578 He that 
plies to his business finds it, when grown familiar to him, a 
state of satisfaction. 1825 Vew Monthly Mag. XIV. 13,1 
plied at Cicero and Demosthenes, ] devoured every treatise 
on the art of rhetoric. 1849 Loner. Build. Skip 182 Around 
the bows and along the side The heavy hammers and 
mallets plied. 

3. ¢rans. To use, handle, or wield vigorously 
or diligently (an instrument, tool, weapon); to 
employ, exert (a faculty); = AppLy z. 16 b. 

1374 Cuaucer Troy/xs 1. 732 Artow lyk an asse to be 
harpe That hereth soun whan men pe areas He 1514 
Barctay Cyt. ¥ ee share. (Percy Soc.) 25 Theyr we & 
body all hole do they ply. 1589 Gazexe Alenaphon (Arb.} 
33 Lamedon so plide his teeth, that all supper he spake not 
one word. 1590 Spenser F, Q.1. vi. 19 During which rime 
her gentle wit she plyes To teach them truth. ¢ 1995 Carr. 
Wvatr &. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 12 The lande 
forces .. plied their shott soe thick that our men weare 
forced to place all the Spanish prisoners betweea themselves 
and the shott. 1603 Drayton Odes xvil. 109 Suffolke his 
Axe did ply. 1620 Mippevon Chaste Maid 1. ii. 112 Go to 
school, hse books, boys. 1669 Struamy Mariner's Mag. 
1. li. 20 fe lies his small Shot ;.. Ply your Hand-Granadoes 
and Stink-Pots. 1718 Prior Pleasure 4: A_ thousand 
maidens ply the pnrple loom. a 1873 Lytton Ken, Chit- 
lingly u.ix, Thou canst ply a good keife and fork. 1887 
Bowen Virg. Aeneid ut. 128 Together thelr oars they ply, 

b. To apply oneself to, practise, work at (ones 
business, an industry, a task, etc.): =AprLyv. 16.4, 


PLY. 


* 3494 Fanvan Chron. v. exxxiv. 120 Then they plyed no 
thynge that was worldly, but gave them to prechynge and 
techynge. 1555 W. Watarnan fardle Macions xii, 269 
Diligently to plye the reading of holy scripture. 1616 B. 
Jonson Forest vi, When youths ply their stolne delights. 
1661 Fuuter Worthies (1840) 1. 442 Clothing is plied in 
this city with great industry and judgment. 
Task w. 150 The needle plies its busy task. | 1 Smices 
Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 97 The town in which they plied 
their trade. x Fn p ‘ 
+e. With indef. 7/, in various preceding senses. 
1882 N. Licuerierp tr Castanheda's Cong. F. Ind. \ 
Ixxviii. 160 b, Also there were many Paraos and ‘Tones,..a 
lading as fast as they could plye it. 1605 B. Jonson Vol- 
one it. ii, A courtier would not ply it so, for a place. 1628 
oLron Florus (1636) 80 ‘They forthwith plyde it with Oare 
and Saile. 3666 Bunyan Grace Ad, § 110, 1 will ply it 
close, but I will have my end accomplished, 
4. trans. a. To keep at work at, to work away 
at; to attack or assail vigorously or repeatedly 


(with some instrument or process). b. To offer 


something to (a person) frequently or persistently; | 


to press (one) to take; to continue to supply 
with food, drink, gifts, etc.; = APPLY v. 17. 
1548 Patten Exfed. Scoti, Pref.a ij, Begunne, bylded, and 


1784 CowPer | 


soo well plyed in woorke, that ina fewe wekes..they wear | 


made and feft defensyble. 1576 Freaune Panopl, Epist. 30 
‘Fhat wound neuer groweth toa skarre, which is not plyed with 
playsters, 1579-80 Noatu Plutarch (1676) 267 N arcellus 

lied him so .. with continual alarums and skirmishes, that 

¢ brought him to a Battell, 1601 Hottann Piin 1. 544 
Almond trees if ie be plied with digging, will either not 
bloome at all, or else shed their flonres before due time. 
1602 Row.aNps 7? Aferrie 11 She ply’d him with the Wine 
in golden Cup. 1632 J. Havwarn tr. Bronat's Eromena it 
Cansing the ghing to ply the sea with their oares, 1767 
‘T. Horcmson ist. Sass. U1. 181 The bomb-ship .. plied 
the French with her shells. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan Alystics 
(1860) I. 172 To ply them more pressingly with food than 
with arguments. 


5. To solicit with importunity or persistence; 
to importune, urge ; to keep on at (a person) with 
questions, petilions, arguments, ctc.; + Spee. of a 
porter, boatman, elc.: To solicit patronage from 
(0bs.); = APPLY 2. 17. 

1587 ‘T'unarev. Zrag. T. (1837) 149 He daily plyde her 
mayde, Thereby to make her graunte And yelde im his 
desire. 1596 Suars. Jlerch. V. m, it. 279 He [Shylock] 
plyes the Duke at morning and at night. @ 1639 Srortis- 
woov /ist, Ch. Scot. u. (1677) 74 The Governors Brother 
did earnestly ply him to relinquish the English Alliance. 
1678 Burea 2/ud. i. iii. 747 Ply her with love letters and 
Billets, 1725 New Cant, Dict., Rattling Muimpers, such 
{beggars] as run after, or ply Coaches. 1760 C. Jounston 
Chrysai (1822) LI. 292 He was overtaken by the waggon, 
the driver of which plied him in the usual way to take a 
place. 1777 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 215 One Holderness, 
a waterman, plied some gentlemen, and, when in his boat, 
asked where they were going. 1832 Hr. Martineau /reland 
ii. 24 Her filial duty, religion, and love, all plied her at once 
in favour of an immediate marriage. 1883 Eprasueim Life 
SFesus (ed. 6) 11. 572 In vain did be ply Christ with questions. 

II. In nautical and derived uses. 

6. ini. To beat up against the wind; to tack, 
work to windward. (Cf. APPLY v. 22.) 

1556 W. Towarson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 110 We wayed 
and plyed backe againe to secke the Hinde. ¢ 1595 Capt. 
Wyatt 2. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind.(Haki. Soc.) 11 Neither 
might wee plie vp unto that iland, the winde was soe con- 
trarie for our course. 1697 Danrter Voy. round World 
(1699) 142 They always go before the Wind, being unable 
to Ply against it. 3748 Anson's Voy. u. ii. 127 Her people 
were..so..weakned by sickness, as not to be able to ply 
upto windward. 1835 Sia J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. iv. 52 It 
. assisted ns very much in plying to windward. we] Sere 
Satlor's Word-bk., Ply,..to work lo windward, to beat. 

b. with about, off and on, to and again, ip and 


down, and the like. 

c1sgs Cart. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 13 Afterwards ..wee plied up and downe to finde the 
other carvell. 1628 Dichy Voy. Aedit. (:868) 7 The wind 
came easterly, so that wee plyed to and againe along the 


Spanish shore. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 15 


Commanded to ply np and down continually with Relief 
where they saw Need. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 175 Plying 
i al ihe eh at Sak ) 

ie. 1 |, Wraa Stone. eng (172. 
mony by plying off and on, as be bath 
so little to be valned. 

c. gen. ‘Yo direct one’s course (in a ship or 
otherwise), to steer; to move onwards; to make 
towards. Now only poet. = APPLY v. 24. 

c1ggs Cart. Warr R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 4 Returninge with thease advertisements unto our 
Generall, wee plied for Plimworth. 1596 Seensen J. Q. iv. 
i. 38 They chaunced to espie Two other Knights, that 
towards then did Py With s: 
Ford Lett. (1862) 1. 207 Oh, how fair have many ships been 
lying before the wind that, in an hour's space, have been 
ying in the sea-bottom! 31779 E. Hervey Waval Hist. 11. 
158 Returning light discovered the enemy seven leagues off 
Weymouth, whither the English plied, and came u with 
them in the afternoon, s820 W.Scoresay Acc. Arctic Keg. 
I. 309 We plied towards the land. 1861 Ciovcn Qua 
Cursum Ventus ii, When fell the night, upsprung the 
breeze, And all the darkling hours they plied. i 
aR d. trans. To use (a tide, etc.) to work a ship 
up a river, to windward, etc. Ods. 

15g6 S. Burrovcw in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) 1. 279 We 
stop| the ebbes, and plyed all the floods to the winde- 
wards, and made our way Eastnortheast. 3673 R. Happocr 
Frnl, in Camden Mise. (1881) 29 We wayed to plye up, and 
hee the tyde to an end. 


184 His own Testi- 
continually done, is 


tntr, Of a vessel or its master: 


| but adnance, Your 


ie course. $637 Ruruua- | 
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more or less regularly to and fro detzween certain 
places; also said of land-carriage. 

1803 Weitincton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) U1. 370 A detach- 
ment..which plies between: the Godayery and camp, will 
keep me free from want. 1832 G. Downes Zeit. Cont. 
Countries 1. 266 A passage-boat, which plies between the 
hamlets of Eanx Vives and Le Paquis, sitvated at opposite 
sides of the lake. 1863 P. Baaey Dockyard Econ. 263 The 
Richmond, a small vessel which was built in the year 1815 
and plied between London and Richmond, 1878 Guap- 
stone Primer Homer xii, 139 We hear..of the ferryman 
plying between Ithaca and Cefalonia. 


b. craus. To traverse (a river, ferry, passage) 
by rowing or sailing. 


| 


| 


1700 Col, Ree. Pennsylv. 11. 13 Ordered also That no | 


fferryman shall be permitted to ply the River Delaware. 
1812 Chron.in Ann. Reg. ars fame Dean. .who plies the 
passage from Bulwell to Milford. 1897 Daily News 6 July 
s/3 Hardy bargemen who ply Father Thames by day and 
night from Twickenham Ferry to the Nore. 


48. trans. To bear or bring fo a place by 


| journcying to and fro. Obs. rave~'. 


1590 GREENE A'ever too lale (1600) F j, The labouring Bees 
.Plied to the hiues sweet honey from those flowers. 

9. zatr. Of a boatman, porter, hackman, etc.: 
To wait or attend regularly, to have one’s stand af 


a certain place for hire or custom. 

1700 Farquuaa Constant Couple ur. i, Here's Tom Errand, 
the Porter, that plys at the Blew Posts. 1732, Apuison 
Spect, No. 94 28 He was..forced to think of plying in the 
Streets as aborier 1739 Laagtye Short Acc. Piers West. 
Bridge 71 Room..for the Watermen to ply for Fares. ¢1770 
Disoix Song, Waterman, And did yon not hear of asa 
young waterman Who at Blackfriars Bridge used for to ply? 
1885 Chand, Frnl, 1 Jan 778, 1 must on no account ply 


for hire. 
Ply, var. of Phe. Plyades, obs. f, PLELADES. 


Plyar, plyer: see Pirr. 

+Plychon. Sw-g. Obs. [? corruption of PELI- 
cay.] (Sce quot.) 

1688 R. Houme Armoury ut. xx. (Roxb.) 238/2 A Plychon. 
Iris an Instrument to pull out Teeth. 

Plycht, plyght, ply3t, obs. forms of PLicut. 

Plyd, obs. form of Puaip. 

Plying (ploirin), 742. 5d. [f. Pty 0.2 + -ING I] 
The action of Pry 7.2, in various senses. adérid. 
Plying-place, a place where a porter, hackney- 
carriage, or boat stands for hire (PLY v. 9). 

1766 ENTick London VV. 21 Paul’s-wharf, a public plying- 
place for watermen and water-carriage. fe 
south extremity of Water-lane is the common plying-place 
and ferry. ‘ 

+Plym, plymme, @. Falconry. Obs. 
form of PLUME 7. 1. 

1486 BA. St, Albans Cv, Let hir plym vppon it as moch as 
she will, and when she hath plynimed Inough go to hir 
softely for frayng. J/é/d. Dij, Vf she have fownde the fowle 
and desire to flee ther to, let hir slee it, and plymme well 
vppon hir. 

Plymouth Brethren. [See Brethren in 
Broruer 3b.] A religious body calling them- 
selves ‘the Brethren’, recognizing no official order 
of ministers, and having no formal creed, which 
arose at Plymouth ¢ 1830. Plymouth brother, 


a member of this body. 

1842 R. M. Brveriry Ch. Eng, Exas. (1844) 1 The views 
of those whom he chooses to call ‘the Plymouth Brethren’. 
1865 Chambers’ Encycl, V1. 614 The Plymouth Brethren 
reject every distinctive appellation but that of Christians. 
1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes, Valley of Tarn, He was, 
as a matter of fact, a Plymouth Brother. 

Hence Plymonth-brethrenism, Plymouth- 


protherism ; also Plymouth sister. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss & Gain viii, 197 Where else will 
you go? Not surely to Methodism or P! ymouth-brotherism. 
1860 Miss Vonce //ofes 11. xiii. 250 She is 2 Plymouth 
sister. 1879 Croskeay (fi¢/e) Plymouth Brethrenism, a 
refutation. 


+ Plymouth cloak. 04s. s/ang. A cudgel or 
staff, carried by one who walked za cuerpo, and thus 
facetiously assumed to take the place of a cloak. 


(For the reason of the name, see quot. @ 1661.) 
1608 Dennen ond Pt. Honest Wh. m. ii, Shall T walke in 
a Plimonth Cloake, (that’s to say) like a rogue, in my hose 
and donhlet, and a crabtree cndgell in my band? 1625 
Massincea Wew Way 1. i, And I must tell i if you 
imworth cloke, you shall he soone 
instructed. @1661 Futter Worthies, Devon (1662) 248 A 
Plimouth Cloak. That is a Cane ora Staffe, whereof this 
the occasion. Many a man of good extraction, comming 
home from far Voiages, may chance to land here {at Ply- 
month], and being ont of sorts, i 


A parallel 


is unable for the present 
time and place to recruit himself with Cloaths. Here (if not 
friendly provided) they make the next Wood their Drapers 
shop, where a Staffe cnt ont, serves them for a covering. 
{1670 Ray Prov. 225 adds: For we use when we walk we 
cuerpo to carry a staff in onus hands, but none when in 
a _cloak.] [@1668: see Croan sé. 5.] 1677 Mrs. Beun 
Rover nu i, Walking like the Sign of the naked Boy, with 
Plimonth Cloaks in our hands. a 1688 Denuam Ballad on 
Sir ¥. Mennis vii, He being proudly mounted, Clad in 
cloak of Plymonth. 1855 Kincstey Westy. Ho t vii, Thou 
wilt please to lay down that Plymouth cloak of thine. 


Plymouthism (plismapiz’m). [Sec -18¢.] 
The system or doctrine of the Plymouth Brethren. 
So Ply-monthist, Ply-monthite, a member of 
this body; also atér76. 


1876 Spurceon Commenting 61 We do not endorse the 


To sail or go | Plymonthism which pervades these notes. /dfd. 115 First 


| ing of the resources of t 


lbid. 242 At the | 


| spaces. 


PNEUMA. 


published in the Plymonuthite Magazine, 1885 Exucyci, 
Brit. X1X. 238/2 French Switzerland has always remained 
the stronghold of Plymouthism on the Continent. did. 230/: 
‘There are..at least five official divisions or sects of Biy- 


mouthists. 

Plymouth Rock (plimeapyp:k). [The spot 
at which the passengers of the Mayflower landed 
in New England in 1620.) Name of a breed of 
domestic fowls of American origin, characterized 
by large size, ashen or grey plumage barred with 
blackish stripes, and yellow beak, legs, and feet. 

1873 in L. ney Bk. Poultry (1874) 436 Our modern 
Plymouth Rock fowl is in no way whatever connected with 
the Plymouth Rock produced by Dr. Bennett some twenty- 
five years since, from a cross with the Asiatic fowls. 1892 
J. K. Fow.ear Echoes Old Country Life 238 Another capital 
race is the Plymonth Rocks bred by the Americans from, 
I think,a cuckoo-colonred fowl and the Cochin. 1900 Field 
23 June 903/2 The Plymouth rock, a useful second class 
general utility fowl, is not as popular as it was. 

+ Ply--pot. Obs. rare~', [f. Piy v.4+Por 5b.] 
One who plies the pot ; one addicted to drinking. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Gobelin, Face gobeline, a crimzon face; 
the visage of a plie-pot. 

Plyt, -e, obs. forms of Purcur sd, and z. 

P.M., abbrev. of Post MERIDIEM, afternoon, q. v. 

Pn-, an initial combination occurring only in 
words from Greck; the gis usually mute in English. 

(The # is pronounced in French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Datch, and other Enropean langs.; also by Englishmen in 
reading Greek. Jt is to be desired that it were sounded in 
English also, at least in scientific and learned words 3 since 
the reduction of Jxco- to neo-, pnen- to new-, and pryx to 
nix, is a loss to eynoey and intelligibility, and a weaken- 

¢ language.) 

Pneo- (pnija, nijo), combining clement from Gr. 
nvé-ey, nveiv to blow, breathe, used in a few rare 
scientific terms. 

|| Pneobiognosis (-baijegnéu'sis) [mod. L., f 
Gr. Bios life + yv@ors investigation, knowledge, 
after diagnosis], in Aledical Jurisprudence, the test, 
by the presence or absence of air in the lungs, 
whether a child has been born alive; also called 
PNevstopiocNosis, or || Pneobiomantia [Gr. 
payreia divination]; whence Pneobiomasntic a., 
Pneobioma‘ntics. Pneodyna‘mics [Dynamics], 
the science of the forces concerned in respiration. 
|| Pneoga’ster [mod.L., f, Gr. yaorhp belly], 
term for the whole respiratory tract, considered 
as a specialized portion of the intestinal tract; 
hence Pneoga‘stric a. Pne‘ograph [-cRaPH], 
(a) an instrument invented by Mortimer Granville 
for indicating the force and character of expiration 
by means of a light disk suspended in front of the 
mouth and connected with a needle which makes 
an automatic tracing; (6) =next. Pneometer 
[-eren], an instrument for measuring the amonnt 
of air inspired and expired, a pneumatometer, spiro- 
meter; so Pneo'metry, the measurement of the 
amount of air inspired and expired, pnenmato- 
metry. Pne‘oscope [-Score], an instrument for 
measuring the extent of movement of the thorax In 
respiration. (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1895.) 

1858 Mavxe Expos. Lex. 984/2 Pneobiomantia. Jéid., 
Pneobiomantics. /é/d., Pneohiomantic. 1888 Lancet 13 Oct. 
7324/1 A Pocket Clinical Pneograph...The tracing of the 

neograph shows the expiration by a more or less vertical 
ine, the duration of the expiratory effort being indicated by 
the length of the line traced by the needle before it descends, 
at the moment when inspiration commences. 

Pneum, -e (pnidm, nidm). Aves. [ad. Gr. 
nvedpa: see next.] = PNEUMA 2b, NEUME 2. 

1879 Hetmoag in Grove Dict. Afus. I, 17/1 Accents or 
marks, sometimes called pxewss, for the regulation of reci- 
tation and singing were in use among the ancient Greeks. 
and Hebrews, and are still used in the synagogues of the 
Jews. 1890 Athengwuse 26 Apr. 4 sof ; Twenty specimens.. 
selected to illustrate the grndual development of the ancient 
pnenmes into the characters now used on a staff of lines and 
1890 Daily News + May 7/5 Showing how the 
pnenums and points gradually assumed the form of our 


modern notes. 4 
| Pneuma (pnidma, nlz#ma).  [a. Gr. mvevpa 
blown or 


wind, breath, spirit, 470. that which is 
breathed, f. mvéev, aveiv to blow, breathe.]} 

1. The Greek word for ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’, occas. 
used in Eng. context. 

1884 W. G. Stevenson in Pop. Sc. Monthly XXIV. 761 
{Hippocrates] taught the existence of an ‘intermediate 
nature ', which thongh distinct from the mortal Soul or 
pneuma, was the source of vital activity. 1894 Daily News 
25 Oct. 6/2 The pnenma, the overshadowing spirit of the 
new man who is sought after by Angela, the Psyche or 
feminine principle of aspiration and intuition. 

2, Medieval Mus. a. A long ligature or group 
of notes sung to one (inarticulate) syllable at the 
end of a plain-song melody: = NEUME I. b. One 
of a set of signs indicating the tones of the chant: 
= NEUME 2, PNEUM. 


1880 Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 69/2 The very 
essence of the Pneuma lies in its adaptation to an inarticulate 
sound. 1881 /éid, 111. 4/2 The Preface to the Ratisbon 
Gradual directs that the Pneuma shall be sung upon the 


vowel A. 


PNEUMATHEMIA, 


Pneumathwemia (pnizmaprmii, niz-). Park. 
[f. Gr. rvedya, rvevpar- (see PreusA) + alua blood; 
ef. hyperwmia, etc.) ‘The presence of air in a 
blood-vessel ’ (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1895). 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 239 In the blood, 
pneumathamia, 

Pneumatic (nizme'tik), @. (s6.) fag. Te 
preumaticus of or belonging to air or wind (Vitr., 
Plin.), a. Gr. wvevparieds of, caused by, or of the 
nature of wind, breath, or spirit. So I. penma- 
figue (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Pertaining 10, or acting by means of, wind or 
air. a. Chiefly applied to varions mechanical 
contrivances which operate by pressure or ex- 


haustion of air. 

Pneumatic cabinel, differentiation (Med): see quot. 1895. 
Preumatic caisson: see quot. 1875. Puexmatic La 
a system by which coe etc, are conveyed along tubes by 
compression or exhaustion of air.  Paeurratic engine: 
formerly applied sfee. to the air-pump. Puentmatic 
paradox, railway, telegraph: see quot. 1875. 

t6s9 Leak Waterwks. Pref. 1 ame tatie Inventions ; 
viz. Engins moving By the force of Air. 1 Brace in 
Phil, Trans, 11. 425 The Pneumatick (or Rarifying) Engine 
of Mr. Boyle. 1713 DrrHam Phys.-Theol. ic 9 Ina glass. 
receiver of the Pneumatick Engine. 1825 J. Nictotson 
Operat. Mechante 375 This lees of the process 1 call the 
pneumatic pressure. 1856 Brees Gloss. Terns, Piles 
(paeumatic), hollow iron piles, driven into the ground... by 
withdrawing, internally, the sand or uther matters filling the 
space in which they stand by suction, 1868 Larnxer 

‘andbk, Nat. Phity Lydrosé. etc. 214 The pneuinatic 
screw.—The screw of Archimedes..is also used for the ven- 
tilation of mines, 1866 Besseater in Joynson Afetads (1868) 
88 The metal which had been previously rendered matleable 
by the pneumatic process becomes less red-short. 1867 
Branogs & Cox Diet. Sc., etc. sv. Railroad, Carried out in 
London by the Pneumatic Despatch Company with success. 
8875 Kuicut Dict, Mech., Pneumatic Caisson, one which 
is closed at top and sunk by the exhaustion of the air within 
or by the weight of the masonry built thereupon as the work 
peresses. fbid., Pneumatic Paradox, that peculiar ex- 

ibition of atmospheric pressure which retains a valve on 
its seat under a pressure of gas, only allowing a film of gas 
to escape. Tid, Pneumatic Railway, a railroad whose 
rolling stock is driven by the compression or exhaustion of 
air in a tube faid parallel to the track. /éid., Pueumatic 
Telegraph, a telegraph used before the times of Morse and 
Wheatstone for communicating information by the impulse 
given to a column of water hy pneumatic pressure. /6id, 
1756/2 The pneumatic dispatch-tuhe was started by a com- 
pany in London in 1859, for conveying parcels and light 
goods between the Euston Square Station and the Post- 
Office in Evershott Street, London. 1881 C. A, Eowarns 
Organs 65 The pneumatic action is an ingenious arrange. 
ment by which the bulk of the pressure is taken from the 
key, by means of small power-bellows. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Pneumatic] cabinet, name for the air-tight compartment 
in which a patient is placed for treatment y the inhalation 
of compressed ee. differentiation, verm for the treat- 
ment of certain lung diseases by inhalation of air either 
denser or less dense than that of the surroundin atmosphere, 
1898 F. W. Rocers in IWestin. Gaz, 13 July 1p The pneu- 
matic brake will do very well for Tinestnehive and Cam- 
bridgeshire. . e 

b. Applied to things whieh are inflated, or filled 
with compressed air, for some purpose; esp. to 
the tires of the wheels of bicyeles, and the like. 

_ 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. V1. xn. a2 Self-righting, 
indestructible pneumatic life-boat, 1890 Patent Specif- 
No. 4206 Large rubber tyres..known commercially as (3) 
Pneumatic tyres, (2) Cushion tyres. 1891 Bicycling News 
21 Feb, Tacagni’s method of holding a Pneumatic tyre 
between two rims is worth more attention than it at first 
sight deserves, 1896 G. J. Jacons Addr. fnst. Brit. Care 
riage Manuf, Only six months later, June ro, 1846, he 
[William Thomson, C.E., of Adelphi Street, Bide ee cured 
the india-rubber pneumatic tyre on the principle of those so 
much in favourtoday. 1898 Cycling (Ward, Locke & Cojiv. 
23 Cyclists owe much to the inventor of the pneumatic tyre. 
+o. Of a innsical instrument: Played by the 
breath or by compressed air ; ‘wind-’. Oés. 

1695 J. Eowarns Perfect. Script. 176 All other musical 
Instruments... whether pulsative or pnevmatick, 

a. Belonging to or transmitted by pneumatic 
dispateh : see a, above. 

1903 Wesini. Gas. 4 Mar. 2/1 Any resident within Paris 
may either huy at any bureau a blue pneumatic letter-card 
stamped with a threepenny stamp, and generally known as 
A petit-blen, or may write an or inary letter, weighing not 
more than seven Brammes,..writing across the top of the 
envelope the word ' Pneumatic’. 

2. Of, or relating or belonging to, gases. Now 
Pare, EXC. In Pneumatic trough, a trough by means 
of which gases may be collected in jars over a sur- 
face of water or mercury. (See HypRo-PNEUMATIC,) 

1793 Bevooes Let. to Darwin 59 We owe to Pneumatic 

1emistry the command of the elements which com 
animal substances +, . it is the business of Pneumatic Medicine 
to apply them with cantion and intelligence. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chent, 54 Fill a bottle with hydrogen gas, and 

ving taken it from the pneumatic tub, immediate appl 
to its mouth a lighted taper. 1822-34 Good's Stu: SMe. 
(ed. 4) I. 489 When pneumatic medicine was at the height 
of its popularity, much benefit was supposed to be derived 
from the use of oxygen and hydrogen and dilute chlorine 
gases [in asthma]. 1826 Henry Bien, Chem. 1. at Place 
the jar, filled with water and inverted, over one of the 
funnels of the shelf of the pneumatic trough, 1836-41 
Branne Chem. (ed. 5) 63 Biestliy's entire force was directed 
upon Pneumatic Chemistry. 2188: Rourtencr Scrence xiv. 

2 The * pneumatic cick "used at the present day differs 
rom Hales’ “ysl: only in having a more conveniert 
arrangement of its parts. 
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3. Zool, Anat. and Phys. a, Pertaining to 


breath or breathing; respiratory. rere. 

1681 tr. Wiltis's Rem, Med. is, Vocab., Pneumatic, 
windy, or betonging to wind or breath, 1826 Kiaay & Sr. 
Lutomol, WW. xxxvili. 37 The external respiratory organs of 
insects. ..Spiracles; Re cniatsey plates; and branchiform 
and other pucumatic appendages, 1903 Contemp. Rev. 
Jan. 43 Heart weakness, pneumatic troubles and rheumatism, 

b. Containing or connected with air-cavities, as 
those in the hones of birds, or the swimming- 
hladder of some fishes. 

Pueumatic duct, ‘a short tube by which the air-bladder 
communicates with the cesophagus in physostomous fishes" 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. sv. Ductus) 

1831 Brewster Nat, Magic x. (1833) 259 Those beautiful 
pneumatic contrivances by which insects, fishes, and even 
some lizards are enabled to support the weight of their 
bodies against the force of gravity. 1854 Owen Sel. § 
teeth 7 A large aperture, called the ‘pneumatic foramen ', 
near one end of the bone, communicates with its interior, 
1855 Hotpen /funr. Osteo?, (1878)7 In the ostrich the bones 
are more pneumatic than in the Is and in the smaller 
song-hirds, 1899 Ad/but?'s Syst. Med. V1. 604 The mastoid 
in children may be as pneumatic or diploetic as in adults. 

enlist: erly to a school of ancient Greek 

physicians (Gr, of mveuparixoi, L, Pxetmatict) 
who held the theory of an invisible fluid or spirit 
(nvetpa) permeating all the body, and forming the 
vital principle on which health and strength de- 
pended. (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1895, 8. ¥. Pueumalict.) 

18qz Dunctison Aled. Lew, Pneumatic Paysicians, name 
given to a sect of physicians, at the head of whom was 
Athenzus, who made heute and disease to consist in the 
different proportions of an element — which they called 
Pneuma, rreij4a—10 those of the other elementary principles, 

4. Belonging or relating to spirit or spiritual 
existence; spiritual. (Usually with dircet reference 
to Gr, mvevpnrixds, esp, in N. ‘1, and Christian use.) 

1797 Monthly Mag. V1. 525/1 This animal spirit, which 
blessed men have called tle pneumatic soul. 81x Jrra 
Corr, (1834) Il. 50 My bodily health has..improved; my 
mental and pneumatic part has been,.dubions, 1890 J. FY. 
Satu tr. Pfeiderer's Developur. Fheol. 1. iv. 162 The God- 
man as the absolute pneumatic personality of universal 
spiritual power is not merely the head of men but also of 
angels, 1894 Swetr. Afost. Creed ii. 28 Primitive Christi- 
anity, as he {Harnack] conceives it, had two Christalogies, 
the one pneumatic, the other adoptionist. The former 
regarded the Christ as a preexistent Spirit who was made 
Man, 1899 Starker Christology Jesus i. 30 The Gospel of 
St. Johu—the pneumatic gospel, as it was called, or gospel 
of religious genius. 

th. Pneumatic philosophy : =PNecMAaTOLocy 1. 
So pnenmatic philosopher. Obs. 

1744 Bouncrroke Ass. 1. viii, Philos. Wks. 1754 Il. 79 
Those. .may be called. -by the title..of pneumatic philoso. 

hers, since their object is spirit and spiritual substances; 
ae ridiculous soever it be to imagine spirit less an ohject 
of natural philosophy, than body. 1748 Sir J. Prixcie 
“et. 1g Mar, in Bower /fist. Univ. Edinb. 1. 294, 1 do 
hereby resign my office of Professor of ethic and pneumatic 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 1768-74 Tucker 
£4, Nat. (1834) 1. 329 Bolingbroke .. deriding the doctrine 
oe ap aa substance under the name of pneumatic phi- 
losophy. 

5. Comd., as pneumatie-tired (-tyred) a., fitted 
with pnetmatic tires, as a bieyele, etc. 

1894 L. Roatnsou IWidd Traits ili. (1897) 79 A pnenmatic. 
tired sulky is worth several seconds in the mile to an 
American trotter. 1895 Daily News 17 Dec. 6/7 The pneu- 
matic-tire folk are apt to despise the poor cyclist on his 
wretched ‘old crock‘ and to regard him as a nuisance, 1896 
Daily Tel. 10 Feb. 5/4 A smart pneumatic-tyred roadster. 

B. sd. 1. = Preumatonocy 1 a. rave—". 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton AfefapA. (1859) 1. viii. 134 note, 
The terms Psychology and Pneumatology, or Pneumatic, 
are not eaqnieaicnts ag , 

2. Name in Gnostic theology for a spiritual being 


of a high order. 

3876 tr. Hergenrdther's Cath, Ch. & Chr. State V1. 293 
The Church Tad long rejected the Goostic distinction 
between pneumatics and sarcics. 188a-3 Schaff's Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl, V1. 927 The Gnosties taught a transplanta- 
tion of the highest order (the pneumatics) into the world of 
the pleroma. Sik . . 

3. A pneumatic tire, or a cycle having such tires, 

1890 Wittovenay & Lyxoe Sgecif Patent, The ad- 
vantages of the pnenmatic are as follows. 1891 Bicycling 
WVevws 21 Feb,, Riders of solid-tyred machines, when changing 
to Pneumatics, 1g01 Westni. Gas. 24 June 10/2 Break- 
downs [of motor-cars) are reported in scores; punctured 
pneumatics and broken wheels without number. 

b. A pneumatic bellows, tube, or other part of 


the pneumatie action in an organ. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pneumartical, 2. (s5.) Now rare or Obs. [f. 
as prec, + -AL: see -ICAL.] 


. aaj, tl. = prec. 1. Obs. : 
1609 Boys On Ps. xcviii. im Wks, (1629) 36 All kind 
of musicke, Vocall .. Chordatl .. Pneumaticall, With trum- 
pets. 1634 J. Blate] Afys’. Nad. 28 Amongst all these 
experiments pneumaticall, there is none more excellent than 
this of the Weather-Giass. 1660 Boyt (/i7/e) New Experi- 
ments .. Touching the Spring of the Air..Made..in a lew 
Pneumatical Engine. /éfd, Experim. i, The Dilatation 
of the Air in Wind-Guns and other pneumatical Engines 
wherein the Airhas been compress'd, 1696 Puititrs (ed. 5) 
s.v., An Organ is a Pneumatical Instrument, 1815 J.SsitH 
Panorama Se. & Art \1.41 The thermometer is a chemical 
rather than a pneumatical instrument, “ 
+2. Of the nature of air, gaseous; relating to 


gases (= prec. 2). Ods. 


} 


| 
| 


PNEUMATIST, 


1686 Bacon Sylva § 29 The Race and Period of all things, 
here above the Earth, is to extenuate and turn things to be 
more Pneumaticalt and Rare. 1685 Bovis Eng. Notion 
Nat. 254 Fluids, whether Visible or Pneumatical. 1793 D. 
Stewart Outi Moral Philos. § 272 (1855) 140 The pnev- 
matical discoveries of modern chemistry. 1794 G. Apams 
Nai, & Exp. Phitos.\. xi. 43x Mr. Boyle..obtained a pnen- 
matical fluid, answering his then only criterion of air. 

3. As rendering of Gr. mveuyatixés in philo- 


sophical or theologieal nse: ef. prec. 4, 4 b. 

1678 Copwoatu /ntet/. Syst, 789 One of which they called, 
Pneumatical, or the Spirituous Body; which is weaved out 
us it were to it, and compounded of the Gross Sensible 
Body {it_being the more Thin and Subtle part thereof). 
1708 H. Doowrtt Mal. Afort. Hum. Souls 46 The Psychical 
ifod must be cloathed up with a Pnenmatical Body. 2746 
io Grant Univ. Edinb. (1884) 1, 273 Professor of Pnen- 
matical and Ethical Philosophy. 1868 Contenip. Rev. VV. 
599. The resurrection is not that of the disembodied Yux7 
nt the moment of death, nor of earthly relics, but the trans- 
formation from a psychical to a pneumatical body, 1891 
tr. Sadatier's Paul iv. 43 go That which for lack of another 
name we have called the pneumatical life, taking its rise 
at the point of contact between the human soul and the 
invisible world. 

+B. sé, A gaseous substance (ef. 2 above). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sydoa § 98 The Spirits or Pneumaticalls, that 
are in all Tangible Bodies are scarce known. /érd, § 354 1n 
the inferior order of pneumaticals there is air and aes 
and in the superior here is the body of the star and the 
pure sky, 

lence Pneumatieally adv. (in various senses of 
PNEUMATIC or PNEUMATICAL). 

e100 D. G, #larangues Quack Doctors 15 Hypnotically 
..Pneumatically, or Synechdochically. 1800 Howaarp in 
Phil. Trans. XC. 216, 1 resolved it into these different 
principles, hy: distilling it pneumatically with nitric acid. 
1904 Daily Chron, 17 Sept. 5/5 The Welch patents for 
fastening a detachable outer case 10 the pneumatically. 
tyred rim of a wheel, thus rendering rapid roadside repairs 
possible, finished their thorny course yesterday. 


Pneumaticity (nismitisiti). [f£ Prevmatic 
+-1TY.] The quality or condition of being pnen- 
matic (in quots., in sense 3b of the adj.). 

1858 Mayne Laxpos. Lex., Pneumaticiias, term for that 
condition of the skeleton of birds into most of the bones of 
which the external air has the faculty of entering : pnen- 
maticity, 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 17 The greater 
pneumaticity which the individual bones ordinarily possess 
1882 W. K. Parker in Nature XXVI. 254/2 The pneuma 
ticity of the crocodile's endocranium, 

Pneumatico-, combining form from L. pnen- 
maticus ot Gr, mvevparixés PNEUMATIC : see quols., 


and PNEUMATIC a. I, 4. 

1812-16 Prayeairn Nat. Phil, (1819) 1. 257 The syphon is 
properly'a pneumatico-hydraulic machine, the action of water 
and of air being both necessary to its effect. 1816 BentHam 
Chrestom, Whs, 1843 VIN1. 90 Pueumatico-Hedonistics, 
such as have for their objects those more refined classes of 
pleasures which, passing through one or more of the inlets 
afforded by the body, find their ultimate seat in the mind, 

Pneumatics, [In form, pl. of Preumatica. 
= pnenmatie treatises or matters : see -1c 2.] 

1. That braneh of physics which deals with the 
mechanical properties (as density, elasticity, pres- 
sure, ete.) of nir, or other elastic fluids or gases. 

[1656 Biount Glossogr., Pneumaticks, books treating of 
Spints or the winds.] 1660 Boyce New Exp, Phys. Mirch. 
Pref. 3 They may look upon these Narratives as standing 
Records in our new Pneumaticks, 1673 PAI. Trans. 
Vill. 6045 The whole Science of Pneumatiques. 1806 
Hutros Course Math, 1), 226 Pneumatics is the science 
which treats of the properties of air, or elastic fluids. 1866 
Braxor & Cox Dict, Se. etc. 914/2 The science of pnen- 
matics has been created entirely hy modern discoveries. 
Galileo first demonstrated that air possesses weight. His 
pupil Torricelli invented the barometer. ; 

2. = PNeumato.ocy 1a, b. Ods. exc. Ast. 

[@ 16s0 J. Prioranx (ite) H ypomnemata, Logica, Rhe. 
torica, Physica, Metaphysica, Pneumatica, Ethica, Politica, 
Economica.] 1695 Avid. bef. Scott. Unto. Comnt. 1690 
(1837) 1. dnd. App. 42 That ., the pneumatics or special 
metaphysicks [be composed] by the colledge of Edinburgh. 
lid. WIN. St. Asdrews 217 In the third year, we teach the 
metaphysicks and with them the Pneumaticks...We do not 
hold it necessary to add to the Physicks any thing de antma, 
for all questions concerning it may be discust in the Pneu- 
maticks. 1727-41 CHamagrs Cycd., Pneumatics, in the 
schools, is frequently used for the doctrine of spirits; as 
God, angels, and the human mind. 1734 Audex ek 
Sir 7. Pringle in Grant Univ. Edinb. (1884) 11. 336 The 
Pnevmatics: that is, the being and perfections of the one 
true God, the nature of Angels and the soul of man, and 
the duties of natural religion. 1776 Aoam Smrrn HW. NV. 
ve i, (1869) TI. 355 What are called metaphysics or pnen- 
matics were set in opposition to physics, 1869 Conéem#. 
Rev, X. 407 It was not to be..any metaphysical pneumatics 
woven out of scholastic brains, “ 

Pneumatism. rare. [f. Gr. meta, mvevpar- 
(see PNEUMATO-) + -18M.] The doctrine of the 
pneumatists: sce next, 2. ; 

1884 [see next, 2}. 1890 Bittines Afed. Dict., Pneuma- 
fiznt .., doctrine of the pneuma or special vital principle. 

Pneumatist. rere. [f. as prec. + -IsT.) 

+1. A stndent or practilioner of pneumatic medi- 
cine: see PNEUMATIC a. 2, quot. 1822-34. Obs. 

1799 Sia H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. § Med. 
Knowl, 114 The chemical principles of the most cele- 
brated pneumatists. P ae “ 

2. Aste A ‘pneumatic physician’: see PNEU- 
MATIC a. 3¢€. era hd 

1884 W. é Srevenson in Pap. Sei. Monthly XXIV. iia 
The pneuma was deemed such an important factor in the 


PNEUMATIZE. 


explanation of vital phenomena, that a school called ‘ Pneu- 
matists ‘ was founded in the first century of our era... For 
fourteen hundred years ‘pneumatism’ under various forms 
was the accepted philosophic belief of the civilized world, 


Pneumatize (pnimitaiz, niz-), v. rare. [f. 
Gr. mvevyar- (see next) +-IZE; cf. Gr. mveupativey 
to fan by blowing.] 

1. trans. To pass a blast of air through (molten 
metal) in the process of converting it into steel by 
the Bessemer process. 

1868 Joynson Afefads 86 The silica which is found in 
Spiegeleisen has the effect of reducing the boiling or agita- 
tion of the pneumatised metal, when poured into moulds, 
and is therefore beneficial. 

2. To furnish with nir-cavities, render pneumatle: 
see PNEUMATIC a. 3b. 

1890 Cours Ornith, u. iv. 200 Ordinarily, the greater part 
of the skull, and the lesser part of the trunk and limbs, is 
pneumatised. 

Pneumato- (pnismato, niz-), before a vowel 
pneumat-, a. Gr. mvevparo-, combining form of 
nvevpa air, breath, spirit: see PyeumA, Used, with 
various senses, chiefly in scientific and other techni- 
cal words; for the more important of these, see 
their alphabetical places. (Also contracted to 
pueuno-: see PNeuMo-, and cf. Aeno-, etc.) 

+ Pneu:mato-che'mical a., pertaining to ‘ pnent- 
matic chemistry’, or the chemistry of gases; 7. 
trough = pneumatte trough (see PNEUMATIC a. 2). 
Pneu matomo'rphio (-mg'sfik) a. nonce-wa. [after 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC] (sec quot.). Pneumatophany 


' 
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(-e'fani) vence-wd. [after CuristopHany, THEO- | 


PHANY], an appearance or manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit. 2Pneu:matophilo‘sephy, the philo- 
sophy of spirit orspiritual existence. 2neumato- 
phobia (-foubia) nosce-wd. [-pnonta], dread or 
abhorrence of the spiritual. P2Pneumatophony 
(-p'foni) [Gr. povy voice], ‘spirit-speech’, i.e. the 
supposed utterance of articulate sounds by dis- 
embodied spirits; bence Pneu-matophornice (-fp"- 
nik) a. +Pneu:matopy‘rist [Gr. mip fire] (see 
quot.). Pneu:matotherapeu'tica, -therapy [sce 
THERAPEUTIC], treatment of disenses, esp. of the 
lungs, by inhalation of compressed or rarified air 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). P2Pneumatotho'rax Path, 
PNEUMOTHORAX, 

1800 Henry “pit. Chen: (1808) 56 The “pneumato-chemical 
trough, or pneumatic cistern. 1822 Imison Sc. § Ard 
IL. 12 An improved pneumato-chemical apparatus. 1886 
Kernel & Husk 62 Metaphors .. which would subtilize 
Nim down to a thought, or a mind, or a spirit, may be called 
Panes me phe, noumorphic, *pneumatomorphic. 1892 
Baices Bible Church & Reason 163 The Theophany, the 
Christophany, and the *Pneumatophany are the sources of 
the miracles of the Bible. 1847 Turk tr. Oken's Physio- 
Pdtlesophy 2 Physio- and *Pnenmato-philosophy range, 
therefore, parallel to each other. Physio-philosophy, how- 
ever, holds the first rank, Pneumato-philosophy the second ; 
the former, therefore, is the ground and foundation of the 
latter, for nature is antecedent to the human spirit. 1711 
Snartese. Charac, (1737) ILL. Misc. 11. ii. 64 All Athetsts 
(says he) are possess‘d with a certain kind of Madness, that 
may he call’d *Pneumatophobia, that makes them have an 
irrational but desperate Abhorrence from Spirits or In- 
corporeal Substances, 1687 H. More Aasiw. Psyctop, (1689) 
307 The Psychopyrists (for so rather 1 call them, than 
* Pneumatopyrists); .. philosophers that make the essence or 
substance of all created spirits to be Fire. 182g Good's 
Study Aled. (ed. a) V. 436 The pneumo-thorax of Itard and 
Laennec, or the *pneumato-thorax, as it is more correctly 
called, of Dr. John Davy. 

Pneumatocele (pni#‘mitosi, nism-). Path. 
(ad. Gr. avevparoxnAy a flatulent tumour, f. rvedpa 
(see PNEUMATO-) + «jAntumour. So F. preunta~ 
éocéle.]_A tumeur or hernia containing nir or gas. 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. a), Pneumatocele, a 
windy Rupture, when the Skin of the Cods is distended 
with Win x Puicues, Puexmatocele or Physocele. 
3783 Porr Chirurg. Wks. 11. 199 The spurious [herniz] 
derive their names .. from their supposed contents, as the 
pneumatocele, hamatocele, and hydrocele. 1862 WV. Syd. 
Soe. Vear.bk. Med. 253 Case of .. formation of a circum- 
scribed Pneumatocele tn the Neck. 

Pneu'matocyst (-sist). Zool, [f. Preumato- 
+ Cyst.) a. An air-sac serving as a float in cer- 
tain ‘colonial’ or compound Hydrozoa ; the pnen- 
matophore, or the cavity contained ia this. b. An 
air-sac in the body of a bird. 

r859 Huxtey Oceanic Hydrozoa 6 In the adult, this sac, 
which I shall term the pxenmatocyst, is sometimes open at 
the apex (Physalia, Rhisopkysa), and can communicate 
with the exterior hy a pore which traverses the ectoderm of 
the pnenmatophore. 1861 J. R. Garene Alan. Anine. 
Kingd., Calent. 113 Apolemiadz. Pneumatocyst small. 
Coenosare filiform. 1884 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds 200 
The Pneumatocysts.—A bird is literally inflated with these 
great membranous receptacles of air, and draws a remarkably 
‘long hreath‘—all through the trunk of the body, in 
several pretty definite compartments, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Pneumatocyst, an air-sac, as found in birds, bydroroa, etc. 

Ilence Pneu:matocy'stic a., belonging to or of 
the nature of a pneumatocyst. _—8g0 in Cent. Dict. 

Pneumatogram (-grem). [f. as prec. + 
“GRAM. (See also PNEUSIOGRAM.)] 

1. A dingram or tracing of the movements of the 


chest in respiration, cbtrined by a pneumograph. 
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1890 in Ceut. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pnenmatogram, 
the graphic representation of the respiratory movements by 
a curved tracing. 

2. [after se/egram.] A message sent by pnen- 
matic dispatch: see PNEUMATIC a. 1. 

3894 Strap If Christ came to Chicago y. vi, [The pneu- 
matic tuhe system] began with the dispatch of pneumato- 
grains, following the example of Paris, 

Pneu-matograph (-graf). 
-GRAPH.] = PNEUMOGRAPH, 

1898 in Syd. Soe Lex. 

Pneu-matogra‘phic, a. 
-1c.]_ a. Pertatniag to pneumatography. 


[f as prec. + 


[f prec. or next + 
(Cent, 


' matics ; 


PNEUMECTOMY. 


them the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 188a Scuarr Ais¢. 
Christ. Church S95 11.778 The pnenmatology of Ephesians 
resembles that of John, as the christology of Colossians 
resembles the christology of John. 4 

8. The science or theory of air or gases; pneu- 
‘pneumatic chemistry’; ‘ pnenmatic 
medicine’. 

1767 A. Camrariy Lexvifh, 16 In a treatise on barometrical 
pneumatology. 1803 Beopors Hygeia 1x. 15 Considerahle 


: discoveries have however been made in pneumatology. 


Dict. 1890.) b. Pertaining to a pnenmograph; 


pnenmographic, 

Pneumatography (-ggrafi). [f. Pyeumato- 
+-GRAPHY.] 

I. ‘Spirit-writing’, i.e. writing alleged to be 
done directly by a disembodied spirit, without the 
hand of a medium or any material instrument. 

3876 Anna Buackwe tt tr. Aardec’s Mediunr's Bh. xxxii. 


447 Pueumatography...This word denotes the direct 
writing of spirits, without the use of the medium’s hand. 


2. A description of supposed spiritual beings, or 
of beliefs about them; the descriptive part of 
PYEUMATOLOGY (sense 1 a). 

1881 O. T. Mason in Smithsonian Rep. (1883) sor. 


+t Pneumatolo-gic, ¢. Ods. [f. mod.L. prez- 


matologia PNEUMATOLOGY + -IC: cf. F, preumato- | 


fogiqgue.] Of or pertaining to PNEUMATOLOGY (1 2). 
1693 “rtd. Sc. Unite, Comm, (1839) 1. Ediné. App. 41 His 
determinationes ontologick and pneumatologick [mispr. -¢ca), 


Pneu:matolo-gical, ¢. 
Pertnining or relating to pnenmatology. 

18oa-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) V. 189 The 
jurisprudential operators fall far beneath the medical and 
pneumatological. 1841 Priur “ss. in Buryan's Wks, 
p. xxxv, Llere I apprehend is the origin of Bunyan’s pnen- 
matological Allegory. 1902 Daily Chron, 28 Oct. 3/1 He 
has laid down his own pneumatological pen for an mstant, 
and has collected from ‘the Elite’ their opinions on these 
profound questions. ’ ‘ 

So Pneumatologiat [ef. I. prermatologiste), 
one versed in pnettmatology. 

1800 A7ist. in Anu. Reg. 227 To encourage the experi- 
mental pneumatologist to go on with his observations, 1882 
Octuvie (Annandale), Puensmatolagist, one versed in pnen- 
matology. 

Pneumatology (pnismitglddzi, ni#-).  [ad. 
mod.L. freumatologia (J. Prideaux 21650): see 
Pyeumato- and -Locy. So F. pueumatologte 
(D'Alembert 1751).] 

1. a. The science, doctrine, or theory of spirits 
or spiritual beings: in the r7th c. considered as 
forming a department of metaphysics called Special 
Metaphysics as opposed to Gexeral Metaphysics or 
oatology, and comprehending the doctrine of God 
as known by naturnl reason, of angels and demons, 
and of the hnman soul: cf. PNEUMATICS 2. 

[1695 Evid. Se. Unto. Comme. (1837) U. Glasgow 270 That 
in the fourth class be taught the Speciall Physicks and the 
Pnenmatologia.) 

1678 Cunwoatn /ntel?. Syst. 26 Those atomical physio- 
logers that were before Democritus and Leucippus were 
all of them incorporealists; joyning theology and pneuma- 
fclosy together with their atomical physiology. 1785 
{A. Graaro] Plan Educ. Marischal Coll. & Univ. Aber- 
deen, Pneumatology or the natural philosophy of spirits, * 
including the doctrine of the nature, faculties and states of 
the human mind. 1765 Jounson Shaks. Wks. Ham. 1. is 
note, According to the pneumatology of that time, every 
element was inhabited by its peculiar order of Spirits, 19776 
Aoam Smitu HW. N,v. i. (1869) TT. 336 Pneumatology, com- 
prehending the doctrine concerning the nature of the human 
soul and of the Deity. 1834 S. Jackson tr. Jung-Stilling 
(titZe} Theory of Pnenmatology ; what ought to be believed 
or disbelieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Ap- 
paritions. 1877 E. Cairn Philos. Kant 1.155 Pnenmatology 
can be nothing more than a doctrine of our necessary 
ignorance of a certain prohlematical class of beings. 188 
Starro Concepts & The. Mod. Physics 128 Faith in spooks 
-.is unwisdom in physics no less than in pnenmatology. 

With the neglect of the doctrine of sapernatural 
beings, due to the philosophical tendencies of the 
18th century, Pnenmatology came te deal with 
human souls only, and to mean: 

b. The science of the natnre and functions of 
the human soul or mind, now commonly called 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

1785 Rew Jutell. Powers Pref. (1803) g There are two 
great branches of phitesdpoy, one relating to body, the 
other to mind... The branch which treats of the nature and 
operations of minds has hy some been called Pneumatology. 
[Hamizzon, in note (Reid's Wks. 1846), Now properly super- 
seded by the term Psychology.) 1790 Beatriz Moral Sc. I. 
Introd. 13 The Speculative part of the philosophy of the . 
tind has been called Pneumatology. 1814 D. SS 
Human Mind UW, Concl. 485, I have accordingly entitled 
my book, Elements—not of Logic or of Pnenmato logy, but 
—of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 1877 Suirtps 
Final Philos. 178 escartes .. had given the death-blow 
to the whole of scholastic pnenmatology, with its complex 
series of vegetative, appetitive, sensitive souls, 

2. Theol. The, or a, doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

188x O. T. Mason in Swrithsonian Rep. (1883) 507 Inas- 
mauch as we have borrowed a specific term from the theolo- 
gians to stand for the whole study of man, we may he 
compelled to take the word pnenmatology, meaning with 


(f. as prec. + -AL.J | 


| 
| 


1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Pueuimatologia, Med., Pathol., 
term for the doctrine of air or breath; pneumatology. 186a 
N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. 20, (x) Contributions to the 
Pneumatology of the Blood. a 

Pneumatomachian (-mé!kifin), sd. and a. 
Ch, Hist. [f. late Gr. nvevparopayxos (Athanasius, 
A.D, 360) an adversary of the (Hely) Spirit (f. 
nvedua spirit + -ydéyos fighting, pene) + -IAN.] 

a. sb, An adversary of the Spirit; a name 
applied to a sect or party (or a gronp of such) 
in the 4th century, who denied the divinity or 
personality of the Holy Spirit. b. aay. Belonging 
to such a party, or holding such a doctrine. So 
Pneumatomachist (-p'makist) =a. ; Pneumato-- 
machy, opposition to the Spirit. 

1684 Boneman 7rinmph Faith 5 Thus much you must 
know and believe against the Pneumatomachists, that this 
Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Sonne denotes his Communion with both in the Essence or 
Substance of the Deity. 1707 Curtos. in f/usb. & Gard, 
297 A Heretick of Zizicum of the Sect of the Pneumato- 
machians, 1833 J. ll. Newman Arfans iv. ii, (1876) 303 
Macedonins .. passed through Semi-Arianism to the heresy 
of the Pneumatomachist, that is, the denial of the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, of which he is theologically the founder. 
1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, U1. 1650 The Council 
of Constantinople in 381 opposed the Pnenmatomachians, 
whose definite exctusion from the orthodox church dates 
from that time. 188 C. I. Brack (¢it/e) The Pneumato- 
machy of the Day: the Clergy and the Scriptures. 

Pneumatometer (-e'm/ta1), [f. Prevmato- 
+ -METER.] An instrument for measuring the 
amount of air breathed in or out at each inspiration 
or expiration, or for mensuring the force of inspira- 
tion or expiration; a spirometer. 

1834 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 395 sofe, Dr. Marshall 
Hails .. contrivance for measuring the quantity of respira. 
tion with minuteness. .is named the preumatometer. 1862 
Catal. Iuternat. Exhth. UW. x. 17 By the suitable modifi- 
cation of the index, it is used as a pneumatometer for 
measuring the capacity of the chest. 1877 Hotoen in 
Amer. Frni. Med, Sci. Apr. 391 This instrument.. furnishes 
a portable and reliahle pneumatometer. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Pneumatometer), Holden's .. consists of a tube.. 
containing a syren. .. ‘The variations in the note produced 
serve to test the individual power, both in Inspiration aad 
in expiration. 

So Pneumato‘metry, measurement of the force 
or amount of breath; use of a pneumatometer. 

1876 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med, 1V. a84 Pneumato- 
metry, recently introduced by Waldenburg, as a method of 
clinical exploration. ; " he 

Pneumatophore (pnizmatofoou, niz-). [f. 
Pyeusato- + Gr, -pop-os bearing. ] 

1. Zool. In certain ‘colonial’ or compound Hy- 
drozoa of the order Siphonophora, A specialized 
part or individual of the ‘colony’, containing an 
air-cavity (pneuntatocyst) and serving as a float. 

x8sq Huxiev Oceanic Hydrozoa 5 The float or pneu- 
matophore..is..a most remarkable and well-defined struc- 
ture. 31870 Nicnotson Aan. Zool, 82 The large proximal 
dilatation of the coenosare is termed the ‘pneumatophore. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 4 The pneu- 
matophore or float, an air- vesicle distinctive of Physophoridr, 
Paysatidz, and Discoidexr. ' » 

2. Bot. A structure having numerons lenticels, 
and supposed to serve as a channel for air, arisiag 
from the roots of varions trees which grow in 
swampy places in the tropics. 4 

1gor Henstow in Gardener 9 Mar, 1241/3 The formation 
of ‘knees’ or ‘ pnenmatophores’, i. e. air conveyers. 

Hence Pneumatophorona (-p'foros) a., of the 
nature of or eetnire to a pnenmatophore. 

1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. “ 

| Pneumatosis (pnidmitda'sis, ni#-). [mod.L,, 
a. Gr. rvevparwors inflation.) b 

+1. Old Physiol, The supposed production of 
ANIMAL spirits in the brain. Ods. 4 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. a), Pneumatosis, the 
Generation of Animal Spirits, which is performed in the 
barky Substance of the rain; the little Arteries there are 
emptied and the Spirits distill, which after they are comeas 
far as the middle of the Brain, they actuate and invigorate 
all the Nerves. 1704 in Haars Lex. Techn. 1. 1706 in 
Puivurrs, , ‘, " 

2. Path. A morbid accnmulation of gas in the 
bodily cavities or tissues; emphysema. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) VV. 333 This (cellular 
inflation] is the pnenmatosis of Sauvages and Cullen. 1 
Mavne E.xrpos. Lex., Pneumatosis, windy swelling ;. .also 
termed Emphysema. 4 a 

Hence Pnenmatosio (-g’sik) ¢., pertaining to 
or affected with pnenmatosis. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pneume: see PNeuM, NEUME. 4 

Pneumectomy (pnismektdmi, niz-). S2z. 
[f. Preuso- b + Gr. éxrop# cutting out.) (See quot.) 

1895 Syd. Soc, Lex. Pneumectomy (for puenammonectomy, 
from Gr. mvevzwr, a ung..), term for excision of part of the 


PNEUMIC. 


tung, an operation which has occasionally been tried in 
some forms of Phthisis, 

Pneumie (pnié-mik, niz-), a. rare. [o. F. 
pneumique, ercon. for prenmonigue, f. Gr. mvetpav 


Iung: see -1¢, and cf. Pyevmo- b.] Pertaining to 


the Inngs, pulmonary: = PNEUMONIC 1, 

Pueumic acid: see quot. 1866, 

1866 Watts Dici. Chem. \V. 685 Pnenmic acid, an acid 
existing, according to Verdeil.., in the parenchyma of the 
lungs of most animals. It is very eclaule in water, 189 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Paenmic, belonging to the lung. FP. acid, 
+i said to be formed by the union of lactic acid and taurin, 

Pneumo- (pnisimo-, nid-), combining form and 
verbal element, a. Gr. mvevpa wind, spirit, etc. (see 
Pyeoma), = the faller form Preomaro- (cf. Gr. 
aipo- = afuaro-, ctc.), in varions scientific terms. 
b. Short for paeumono-, f. Gr. wvedpov, -pov-, 
lang; chiefly in terms of pathology, most of which 
occur also in the faller form PNEUMONO-. 

For the more important of these in either sense, see their 
alphabetical places, 

||Pneumocace (pnismp'kAs?) = preumonocace. 
|] Pnet:mooareino'ma = fyeumonocarcinonta, 
Pnen'mocele (-sil) [Gr. «yAy tnmonr), hernia of 
the Inng. {| Pnen:moconiosis (also -kon-) = 
puenmonoconiosts, Pnewmodyna'mioa. [Drna- 
u1c}, acting by the force of air. Pneu:modyna:- 
micas [after hydrodynamics], that branch of physies 
which treats of the forces exerted by air or gases 
(esp. in motlon); pneumatics, || Pneu:mo-em- 
pye'ma, Path. [EMPYEMA], the presence of air or 
gas together with pus in a cavity of the body. 
|| Pneu:mo-enteri‘tia [ENTERITIS], name intro- 
duced by Klein for ‘swine-fever’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
|| Puen:mo-hee:mothorax, Path. (cf. hemothorax 
s. v. H2Mo-], the presence of air or gas together 
wlth blood in the plenral cavity (A. Flint Princ. 
Afed, (1866-80) 152). Pneu:mohy:drotho-rax, 
Path, (cf. Hyprorworax], the presence of air or 

. gas together with watery fluid in the plenral cavity 
(/did.), Pneumolith (-lip) [Gr. Af@os stone], a 
stony concretion or calculns in the lung; so 
|| Pneumolithiasia (-lipsiisis), the formation of 
pneumoliths, Pneu:momycosis = pneumono- 
mycosis, Puew:mo-peritoni'tia, Path., peritonitis 
caased or accompanied by the presence of air or 
gas in the peritoncal cavity. Pueu:mo-phthi'sia, 
Path., palmonary phthisis (Dunglison Afed. Zex. 
1853). [| Pneu:mo-pleuri tia, inflammation of the 
Tung and pleura; plearo-pnenmonia. Pueu:mo- 
pyotho'rax, Path. [Prornorax], the presence of 
air or gas together with pus in the pleural cavity 
(A. Flint). {| Pneumorrhagia (-1r2!-dzid), heemor- 
rhage in the lung, pulmonary apoplexy. Pnen- 
moske‘leton, a hard external structure (exoske- 
leton) developed in connexion with a respiratory 
organ, e.g. the shell of a mollusc in connexion with 
the mantle; hence Pueumogke letal a, (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Pnenumo'tomy [after axatomy, etc.), (a) 
dissection of the langs; (4) incision into the Inng. 
Pnenmo-ty'phoid a., applied to typhoid fever 
accompanied with pnenmonia. Pneumo-ty-phna, 
(2) pneumo-typhoid fever ; (4) typhns fever nccom- 
panied with pnenmonia, . 


1862 N. Syd. Soc. Vear-bb, 196 Traumatic *Pneumocele. 
31878 T. Brvant Pract, Surg. 11. 41 Hernia of the lung, or 
pneumocele isa rare consequence of a punctured wound of 
the thorax. + Bituines Med. Dict., *Pnenmoconiosis. 
1898 Adibutt's Syst. Med. V. 242 Pneumoconiosis, pneu- 
monoconiosis, or .. ‘ Dusty-lung-disease '. -hasattracted but 
lietle attention in this country. 1905 H. D, Rotteston 
Dis, Liver 85 This train of events most often follows. .the 
pneumokonioses. 3876 Proc. Amer. Pail. Soc. XV1. 286 
A new telegraphic machine called a **Pnenmo-dynamic’ 
Relay Sounder, where the local battery is replaced by com- 

ressed fiuid,..condensed air. 1839 G. Biav Wat, Phzlos. 111 

eneral Properties of Finids in Motion. (Hydro- and *Pnen- 
modynamlcs.} 1898 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. V. 361 In the case 
of *pnenmo-empyema ae acer sac_may contain air, 
as well as pus. 1900 Field 1 Sept. 374/1 Swine fever, with 
its several names of typhoid fever of the pig, soldier, red 
disease, *pneumo-enteritis. 1890 Bittixncs ‘Med Dict.,*Pneu- 
molith, pulmona rconcretion. 1898 Ad/buit's Syst. Med.V. 
aso Another peculiarity of the dust of stone is that it tends 
tocollect in masses, forming concretions (pnenmoliths). 1890 
Bitutnes, Med. Dict.,*Pnewmomycosis, 1898 Allbutt's Syst, 
Sted, V. 257 Hughes Bennett in 1844, described the first 
example of pneumomycosis, 3895 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Pneu- 
moperitonitis, term for the condition in which air finds entry 
in the peritoneal cavity. r8:r Hooper Dice. Med.,*Pneu- 
moplenritis, an inflammation of the lungs and pleura. 1858 
Mayne £-x, os. Lex., Puenmopleuritis,..(should be Preu- 
monopleuritis). 84a Duxctison Afed, Lex., *Pneumor- 
rhagta, Hemoptysis, 1866 A. Funt Princ. Afed. (1880) 274 
Pnenmorrhagia, or the extravasation of blood into the air- 
cells and frequently also into the interstitial tissue, is com. 
monly known as pulmonary a oplexy. 85: Woopwaap 
Mollusca t. 35 ‘The shell may be regarded as a “pnenmo- 
skeleton. s84a Duncuison Jfed. Lex. *Pneumoiomy, dis- 
Section of the lungs, 1890 Bituixcs, Pureumotomy, incision 
of the lung to open a Cavity. 1896 Alibutt’s Syst. Med.1, 
812 These cases are known as *pnenmo-typhoid. 1890 
Biuines, *Pueumotyphus, typhold fever with croupons 
Pneumonia, 
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| Pneumococens (pnizmokp'kds, niz-). [mod. 
L., f. Pneumo- + Gr. xéaxos berry: cf. micro- 


coceus.] Name for two different micro-organisms of | 


oval form (Friedlinder’s and Frinkel’s) which 
have been found in the rusty spntam of pneumonia, 
and supposed to be the cause of the dlsease, 
Hence Pnenmococcal (-kg‘kil), Pneumoooccio 
(-ke'ksik), Pneumecoceons (-kp'kas), aa/s., per- 
taining to or cansed by a pnenmococeas. 

3890 Daily News 11 Dec. Je What is peculiar in this 
disease is the alliance with this bacillus of pneumococcus, 
which also tives in Russian marshes, river mud, and village 
pools. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 518 Experiments on 
Pneumococcal infection in rabhits. 1898 /dfa. V. 113 The 
diplococcus described by Frankel (aow often called pnenmo- 
coccus, in succession to the title enjoyed for a short period 
by Friedlander’s bacillus). £3yd. 27 Varieties of membrane, 
«. described as primary diphtheritic and primary pnenmo- 
coccic, /bia@. 348 Primary pneumococcous plenrisy is a 
common disease. if 

Pneumoderm (pniz modi, nid-). Zool. [f. 
Pyrvumo- b+ Gr. dépza skin.] A gymnosomatons 
pteropod of the family Preumodermide (typical 
genns Pxenmodermon or Pneumoderma), having 
processes of the skin which serve as gills. 

(1878 Bete tr, Ay SMe Comp. Anat. 326 In Pneumo- 
dermon .. two of these bodies are beset with suckers, 1888 
Rotceston & Jackson Anim: Life 468 The general surface 
of the body is respiratory in Gymnosomtata. Pneumoder- 
on, however, possesses three contractile and richly ciliated 
processes at the apex of the visceral dome, in and ont of 
which the blood passes.] A 4 

Pneumogastric (ni#moege'strik, pnid-), a. 
(s3.) Anat, [mod.f, Pyeumo-b+Gastiic. SoF. 
pneumogastrigue (Chaussier).) Pertaining to the 
lungs and the stomach or abdomen; sfec. in pnez- 
mogasiric nerve, name for each of the tenth pair of 
cerebral nerves, the most widely distributed of all 
these (hence also called Vacus), which, with their 
branches, supply the lungs and other respiratory 
and vocal organs, stomach, oesophagus, spleen, 
liver, intestines, heart, ete. 

Hence applied to connected structures, as p. ganglion, 
P. plexus; p. lobule of the cerebellum (= Feocevtus 2 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 287 The lower edge... allows 
the inferior laryngeal branch of the pneumo-gastric nerve 
to pass under it anteriorly. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Af, 
(ed. 2) 384 The Pneumogastric lobule .. is sitnated on the 
anterior border of the cerebellum. /4fa’, 403 The Pnenmo- 
gastric Nerve (vagus) arises by numerons filaments from the 
respiratory tract immediately below the glosso-pharyngeal. 

B. ellipt, as sb. The pneumogastric nerve. 

1874 Roosa Drs. Ear (ed. 2) 66 An auricular branch from 
the pneumogastric, 1879 St. George's flosp. Rep. 1X. 608 
If the trnnks of the pnenmogastrics had been the seat of 
disease, the paralysis wonld have been still more extensive, 

Pneumogram (pnizmogrem, niz'-). [f. Pyev- 
MO-+-GRAM.J A tracing taken with the pnenmo- 
graph (Syd. Soc. Lex.): = PNEUMATOGRAM 1. 


Pueu'mograph. [f.as prec. + -crapi.] An 
instrument for aatomatically recording the move- 
ments of the chest in respiration ; also called stetho- 


graph. 

ee Foster Pays. u. ii. $1. 258 The pneumograph of 
Fich is somewhat similar, 1904 Westm,. Gaz. 11 July 4/1 
The sphygmograph was followed by the cardiograph, for 
exploring the movements of the heart, and the pnenmo- 
graph, for the stndy of the respiratory movements, 

Pneumography (pnivmpgrifi, niv-). [f. as 

rec. + -GRAPHY.} a. A description of the lungs. 

. The recording of the respiratory movements, as 
by a pnenmograph. 

384a DunGiison Med. Lex., Pnenmography, the part of 
anatomy which describes the lungs. 1895 Syd. Soc. Ler., 
Pneumography, a description of the lungs, Also, a record- 
ing of the respiratory movements, 

Hence Pneumographio (-grefik) a., a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of Aas a b. 
‘ casa 1 

pertaining to pneumography’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

3895 WoLFENOEN tr. Yoals Respiration in Singing 175 
Scarcely revealed, excep «by pneumographic instruments, 

+Pneumo'logy!. 06s. rare—'. [f. Pxeumo- 
a+ -Loay,} <A discourse concerning spirits; 
= PNEUMATOLOGY 1a. 

1613 W. B. (tr. Afichaelis) (¢itle) The Admirable Historie 
of the Possession and Conversion of a Penitent woman, 
Sedvced hy a Magician that made her to Become a Witch, 
.. wherevnto is annexed a Pnevmology, or Discourse of 
Spirits. 1661 Brount Glossogr. (ed, 2), Pneumology (Gr.), 
a speaking or treating of spirits or winds. 

eumo-logy’. rare. [f. PNEUMO- b + -Looy.] 
A treatise on, or the scientific description or know- 
ledge of, the lungs. 

184a in Dunctison Aled, Lex. 

Hence Pneumologieal 2. (Cent. Dict, 1890.) 

Pneumometer (pnixmg mites, niz-). ff 
PNEUMO- + -METER.] = PNEUMATOMETER, | So 
Pneumometrograph (-me‘trograf):; see quot. ; 
Pnenmo’metry = PNEUMATOMETRY. 

1857 J. Mitten Alcohol (1858) 79 The mercury in the 
animal pneuinometer .. does not .. fall back to the old level. 
1887 Homeopath. World 1 Nov. 527 There is an arrange- 
ment (the pnevmometrograph) for measnring the amount of 
medicated vapour which the patient inhales. 1853 Dunout- 
son Med. Lex., Pnenmometry, measurement of the capacity 
of the lungs for the air. 


1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


| Pnevmonie or inflamation of the Inngs. 


PNEUMONO.-. 


Pneumonalgia, 
PNEUMONO-. 
Pneumonia (nivmoniad), Path. Also rarely 
in anglicized form: 7 pneumonie, 9 pneumony. 
[2. medical L. pnewmonia, a. Gr. rvevpovla (Plut.) 
inflammation of the Inngs, f. mvetpav, mvevyov-, 
lang. So I. puexmonte (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.). 
Inflammation of the snbstance of the lungs; a 
disease having many varieties, induced by cold or 
various other causes. 
1603 Hottano Plalarch's Mor. 1012 The beginning of the 
1783 W. poten 
First Lines Pract. Phys. $454 Wks. 1827 11. 56 Pneumonia, 
like other inflammations, often ends in auppietion 1805, 
Med. Frnt. XIV. 25a In consequence of imprudent ex- 
posure to a cold wind, she was seized with symptoms of 
pneumonia, 1828-32 Weastre, Pneumonia, Pneumony, 
1846 J. Baxtea Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) IL 147 Pnen- 
monia occasionally attacks all cattle, hut more particularly 
working beasts, and those that have been driven a long 
way, 1853 Dunccison Med. Lex., Puewmony, pnenmonia 
3898 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. V. 110 Apical pneumonia of one 
lung is often accompanied by hasal pnenmonia of the other, 
b. attrib, and Comb. as pneumonia patient ; 
pneumonia bacillus, coccus, microbe = Pnyeu- 
MOCOCCDTS. 
3896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 434 ‘Poultice’ or ‘Pnen- 
monia jackets’ are garments made of a strip of thin flannel 
or flannelette. 1899 Cacnev tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. 


Pneumonectomy: see 


(ed. 4) iv. 144 Some notice of the position which may be 
accorded to the pneumonia-coccns. /id, 146 The subject 
of the pnenmonia-microbe needs further elucidation, 

Pneumonic (niwmprnik), a.(s4.) [ad. medical 
L. pueumonicus, a, Gr. mvevpovixds of the longs, 
affected with lung-disease. So F. preunonigue.] 

1, Pertaining tothe lungs; palmonary. rare. ? Ods. 
, 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 506 This Pnenmonique Engin, lodged 
in the breast (the yams Jbid., When the Blood does not 
duly circulate throngh the Heart and the Pnenmonique 
Vessels; which may sometimes be cans'd within the right 
ventricle of the heart, or the Pneumonique Arteries. 1710 
T. Furcer Pharm, Ex temp. 216 1¢ (the Hydromel],. stuffing 
up the pneumonic Passages, causeth an Orthopnaa. : 

. Pertaining to, of the nature of, eliaracterized 
by, or affected with pnenmonia. 

1783 S. Cuapman in Afed. Commun. 1. 297 The expectora- 
tion. .produced by pneumonic inflammations. 1898 A//én?t's 
Syst. Med, V. 122 A pneumonic patient. 1898 Daily News 
24 Oct. 3/3 The disease which has broken out in Vienna is 
not bubonic but pneumonic plague. : 

B. sé. ta. A person affected with lung-disease. 
Obs. b. A remedy for lung-disease. rare—°, 

1681 tr. Willis's Rent, Med. Wks. Vocab., Pnuenmontc, 
one sick of the disease of the lungs. 1727-41 CHameers 
Cycl., Pnenmonics, medicines proper in diseases of the 
anes, where respiration is affected. 1818 in Toop, 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Puewmonic. .. 3. A remedy suitable for 
diseases of the lungs. | y ae : 

| Pneumonitis (pnidmonosirtis, niz-). Path. 
(mod.L., f. Gr. mvevpow lung + -1T13.) = PNev- 
Monta, Hence Pneumonitie (-itik) a. = Pneu- 
MONIC 2, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 441 Thus it occurs 
to ns in pleurisy, in pnenmonitis. 1866 A. Fuxt Princ. 
Med. (1880) 160 Pneumonia is the name commonly used: 

nenmonitis is the more appropriate term, being in con- 
ormity with the plan of distinguishing inflammatory affec- 
tions by the sutie -itis. 1844 Dunatison Afed. Lex., 
Puenumonitic, of or belonging to pneumonitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. 2 p 

Pneumono- (pnizmono, niz-), before a vowel 
pneumon-, combining form of Gr. mvetpor, 
mvevyov- lung, (Often contracted to PNeUMo-.) 

|| Pneumonalgia (-2°1dgzia) [Gr.dAyos pain], pain 
in the lungs. Pneumone‘ctomy = PNEUMECTOMY 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). ||) Pneumonocace (-p'kasz) [Gr. 
xaxy evil], decay or gangrene of the lnag (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1858). || Pnen mono carcinoma 
[Carctnoma], cancer of the lung (Mayne). Pneu= 
monoce le = preumocele: see PNEUMO- (Danglison 
Med, Lex. 1853). || Pnen:mono,cirrho‘els, cir- 
thosis of the lang (Mayne). || Pnen:monoconio'sis 
(also -kon-) [Gr. «éus dust], disease of the lungs 
produced’ by inhalation of dust. || Puen:mono- 
dy-nia (Gr, d8uvy pain], pain in the lnng (Mayne). 
Pnen'monolth (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Pnen:mono- 
lithi‘asis (Mayne) = pneumolith, -lithiasis: see 
PxeEuMO-, Pneumono‘meter [-METER], an in- 
strument for measuring the capacity or strength of 
the lungs (= PNEUMATOMETER, PNEUMOMETER) 
Ni cae || Pneu:mono;myoo'sis [Gr. pvans 
ungus|, growth of a fungus in the Inngs. Puen- 
monophorons (-p'féres) a. [Gr. -pdpos bearing], 
bearing or having lungs. |] Pneumono rhagia 
(-12"'d3i4) = pneu morrhagia: see PNEUMO- (Mayne). 

857 Duncuson Dict. Ded. Sc., *Preumonalgia. 1895 
Sy Soc. Lex., Pnenmonailgia, pain in the lungs, A term 
used hy Alibert for angina pectoris, which was the fifth genus 
of pulmonary diseases (f#esmtoses) in his nosology, 1866.A. 
Fut Princ, Med, (1880) 185 Under the generic name 
*pnenmonokoniosis, pro by Zenker, are incinded the 
various affections of the lang produced by the inhalation of 
dost-like particles. 1B97 AUibutt's Syst. Bled. 1V. 631 Other 
pnenmonoconioses arise in a similar manner. 1876 tr. vow 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. V. 468 Vegetable Parasites [of the 
lnngs]—*Pnenmonomycosis, 1870 ROLLESTON eg Life 


PNEUMOOTOCOUS, 


148 The..ambulacral vessel Jn all the *pnenmonophorons 
Holothurioidea, . a 

Pneumootocous (pnizmop'tdkas, niz-), a. 
Zool, Also pneumo'tooous. [f. mod.L. Pxez- 
méotoca, Pneumbtoca (Owen), f. PNEUMO- b + Gr. 
@ordxos egg-laying, oviparous.] Belonging to the 
Pneumooloca, or vertebrates that breathe air by 
means of lungs, and lay eggs, as birds and reptiles. 

1890 Cent. Dict, Pnenmodtokous..Pneumotocous. 

Pneu:mo-perica‘rdial, a. Path. [f. Prev- 
Mo- b+PERICARDIAL.] Applied to a sound heard 
in pleurisy, attributed to the friction of the invest- 
ing membrane of the lung against the pericardium: 
= pleuropericardial (see PLEURO-). 

1876 tr. von Zienssen's Cyel. Med. V1. 595 This sound is 
called the extra-pericardial, pnenmo-pericardial or pleuro- 
pericardial friction sonnd. wv 

|| Pneu:moperica‘rdium. ati. [mod.L., 
{, Pyeumo- + PertcarpDivuM.] The presence of air 
or gas in the pericardium. So || Pneu:moperi- 
carditis, pneumopericardium accompanied by 
pericarditis (Billings Afd. Dict. 1890). 

1854 Jones & Strv. Pathol, Anat. xvii. 297 A condition of 
the heart rarely found nntil after death, and termed_b 
Laennee pneumo-pericardinm, consists in an effusion of air 
into the sac. 1898 Adldbutt’s Syst. Aled. V. 801 Pnenmo- 
pericardium is extremely rare. 

Pneumothorax(pnidz:moporéks, niz-). Path, 
(f Preumo-+Ttiorax.] The presence of air or gas 
in the cavity of the thorax, i.e. of the pleura; 
usually caused by a wound or by perforation of 
the lung. Also prertmnatothorax (see PNEUMATO-), 

1843 Sir T. Watson Leet. Princ. & Pract. Physic liii. 
II, 120 When the pleura contains air alone, the patient is 
said to have pnenmothorax. 1894 Padi Afall G. 20 Dec. 
7/3 {t seems not improbable that the immediate canse of 
[Stevenson‘s] death may have been pneumothorax, ‘ 

| Pneusiobiognosis — (pni#:siebaiogndu'sis). 
Med. Jurispr. [mod.L. f. Gr. avetor a blowing, 
breathing + Bios life + -yv&ors investigation, know- 
ledge.] = Pueobrognosis : see PNEO-. 

1857 in DuncGiison Diet. Med, Se. 

| Pnyx (pniks). [o. Gr. Mug, gerttive nunvds, 
probably f. mvavés packed, crowded.] Name of 
the public place of assembly in ancient Athens, a 
semicircular level cut out of the side of a little 
hill west of the Acropolis. 

1822 T, Mircntett Aristoph. 1.16 The pnyx was a public 
place, which derived its name from the number of stones 
with which it was filled. 1850 Lemten tr. C. O. Mfailler’s Anc. 
Art§ 28 (ed. 2) 320 The stage then certainly took the place of 
the simpler hema on the pnyx, which was in like manner 
constructed in the theatrical form. 1868 Smith's Diet. Gr. 
& Rom, Antig. 146/a Afterwards they [the excAyoia] were 
transferred to the Pnyx. > 

+t Po!, poo, Oés. Forms:'a. t p&uua, piwa, 
pawe, 5 paa, pae. B. 4-5 po, 4-6 poo. [OE, 
padwa ( panna) = OLG, *péwo (MLG, pdwe, LG. 
pau, Da. faa), OHG, phéwo (MHG. pfdwe, Ger. 
Pfan), both wk. m.; WGer. a. L. favo peacock. 
Thence (through fd(w)a, fa(we), ME, north. faa, 
pa-, midl. £3, poo (cf. OHG. phdo, MHG. 2/2). 
OE, had also the form féa from *pav (see Sievers, 
ed. 3, § ttr A. 2), whence ME. pé- in pécock, 
pthenne: sce Peacock, etc.] A peacock. 

t Feathered with po, ie. with pesca’ feathers. 

a, 2700 Efinal Gloss. (O.E.T.) 826 Pave, pauna. ¢ 1000 
fExrric Grant. ix. (Z.) 35 Pano, pawa, c1000 — Voc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 131/9 Fano, panus, pawe. ¢1000 Sax, 
Leechd. M1, 196 Fuglas ba pe heard flese habhad, pawa 
swan ened, @ 1400-50 Alexander 4933 Par bade a brid on 
a ee .Was of a port of apaa. 14.. in Langto/?'s Chron, 
(Rolls) IL. App. iv. 452, I beheld that lite) man .., His herd 
was syde ay large span, ae ee als the fethere of pae. 

B. @1307 Sat, Consistory Courts in Pot. Songs (Camden) 
159 A pruest prond ase a po, Sebpe weddeb us bo. 1382 
Wyeur 2 Chron. ix. ax Thei brou3ten thennus gold, and 
syluer, and yuer, and apis, and poos [1388 pokokis, 7.7. 

ekokis}. ¢1400 Laud Troy Bk, 6961 With bowe and arwe 
fedred with po, He wroght amonges hem mechel wo. ¢ 1500 
Three Kings Sons 136 Aftir thies wordes, was bronght yn 
a Poo by ij. gentilwomen. 

b. atirté, and Comb. 

@ 1300-1520 Pakoc, pacok, poncok, pocok, etc. [see PEA. 
cock 53,2 Band y) c1350 NMominale Gall-Angl. 782 
(E. E. T. 8.), Storke pecok and Vetus 1377 Lance. P. Pl, 
B. xu. 257 By pe po feet is vp erstcude mine frendes. 

+Po2. Obs. (Origin obscure.} (See quot. 1838.) 

1678 Buttea //ud. m1. i. 1395 This is some Pettifogging 
Fiend,..That undertakes to understand, And duggles at 
the second hand; And now would pass for Spirit BS, And 
all mens dark Concerns foreknow. [1838 Sourney Doctor 
exxxix. V. 25 One Mr. Duke, a busy fanatic, in Devonshire 
in Charles I1.’s days, whom old Sir Edward Seymour used 
to call Spirit Po, that said Po being a petit diadble,a small 
devil that was Jresto at every Conjuror’s nod.] 

Po: see Pow and next. 

|| Poa (powi). Bot. [mod.L., a. Gr. réa grass.] 
A large genus of grasses widely distributed in tem- 
perate and cold regions ; meadow-grass, 

1753 in Cuamarns Cyc. Supp. 1785 Martyn Roussean’e 
Bot. xiii. (1794) 137 There are four sorts of Poa very common 
in most meadows. 1789 Trans, Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 1). 57 A 
mixture of. .burnet, and dwarf poa. 

. b. Comé. Poa-grass (+ po-grass), a grass of 
this genus; meadow-grass. 
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1765 Afnsenns Rust, WV. xiii. 183 We have a far better 
gas under the name of po-grass. 1766 fdid. VI. 121, 

could nat distinguish the desired kind from these in- 
truders; particularly the poa-grass, 

Poach (péstf), v.1 Forms: 5 poeche, 6-8 
poche, potoh, 7- poach. [a. OF. fochier (12th ec, 
in Godef.), later Aocher to enclose in a poke or bag, 
to bag; also in senses t and 2 below; f. focke poke, 
bag (Diez, Littré): see Poke sd.1 The Eng, uses 
were adopted separately. The o seems to have 
been originally short as tn Fr.] 

l. trans, To cook (an egg) by dropping it, 
without the shell, into boiling water. 

[F. pocher, in this sense, is usually explained as referring 
to the enclosure of the yolk in the white as in a bag.] 

[?e3390 Forn: of Cury § 90. 46 Pochee. Take Ayten 
and breke hem in scaldyng hoot water [etc.]. ae Two 
Cookery-bks. 24 Eyton en poche. Take Eyronn, breke hem, 
and sethe hem in hot Water; pan take hem Vppe as hole as 
pou may; ban take flowre, and melle with Mylke. ¢ 1450 
Dounce AIS. 55 § 100 Egges pocchez,] ¢ 1450 [see Poacuen 
Phia.), 1530 Patsca. 663/17, { potche egges, ye poche des 
a@ufs, tle that palpate egges well muste make his water 
sethe first. 1533 Exrvor Cast. Helthe a. xvii. (1541) 33 
They [eggs] be moste holsome whan they be hed. 1 
Epulario Lj, To poche Egges..To poche them in milke 
or wine. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 53 The Yolkes of Eggs .. so 
they he Potched or Reare boyled. 1679 Jenxins in R. 
Mansel Narr. Popish Plot (1680) 99 She poach'd Eggs for 
them both. 1742, 1889 [see PoacnEo Jf2 a.}]. 

ig. and pats 1630 J. Tavioa (Water P.) Laugh § be fat 
Wks. n. 76/2 This man hath played the cooke And potch'd 
this Ginnie Egge into thy booke. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabe- 
fais m, xx, 169 As if he had been to potch them in a Skillet 
with Butter and Eggs, 

+2. To sketch roughly. Ods. rare. 

[F. focher, in this sense, appears to have arisen fram the 
obs. and dial. sense ‘to make blots or blurs’: cf. Cotgr. ‘cet 
encre poche, this Inke blurres ‘.] 

1651 CLEVELAND Poenrs 44 Whose fervonr can Hatch him, 
whom Nature poach'd but halfa man. 

Poach (péuf), v.2 Forms: 6-7 poche, 7- 
potch, poach. [In 16th c. poche; app. in the 
main a palatalized collateral form of PokE 2.1, q.v. 
But sense 1 ¢ appears to be immediately from OF, 
focher ‘to thrust or dig out with the fingers’ 
(Cotgr.), tn focker ten ail, les yeux (i4the. in 
Godef. Comf/.) to thrust or gouge ont an eye, to 
put out the eyes (in mod.F, to give any one ‘a 
black eye’ with a blow) ; itself prob, of LG. origin ; 
and quots. 1528, (542 in 1b may be related to 
OF. pocher to put into a sack, fo bag: see prec, 
The o was app. mostly short in 16-17thc., and potch 
is still widely spread in the dialects.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To push or stir (anything) zith the 
point ofa stick, a finger, a foot, etc.; = PoKEv.11; 
to stir ## by this means ; fg. toinstigate. Now dra/, 

[e 1386: see Poxe v.'1.] 1632 J. Haywaap tr. Brondt's 
Eromena 75 Then. .tried his armour everywhere by potch- 
ing it, to see if he could find any place unarmed. 1 
Otway Atheist 1. i, A Woman who..watch'’t her Oppor- 
tunity, and poach'd me up for the Service of Satan. 1749 
Firtoixc Tom Jones vy. iv, He bid him beat abroad, and 
not poach up the Game in his Warren. 1859 in J. Watson 
Living Bards of Border 92 (E.D, D.) We'll poach the fire, 
an' ha'e a crack aside the chumla lug. 

b. To ram, shove, or roughly push (things) 
together, or in a heap. Ods. or dial, 

1528 Jipeachen, Wolsey soin Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 
353 Pou haste purposyd ‘To mynester grete extorcion, By the 
whyche haste so furiously encrochyd, In Chestis, baggis 
hepyd & pochyd, Of every man Ta yrs A porcion. 1542 
Booroe Dyetary xi. (1870) 259 Mestlyng breade is made, 
halfe of whete and halfe of Rye. And there is also mestlyng 
made, halfe of rye and halfe of barly. And yl! people wyll 
put whete and harly togyther. Breade made of these afore- 
sayde pine or cornes, thus poched togyther, maye fyll the 
gutte, but it shall neuer do good to man. 1903 Eng. Dia? 
Diet. (Warwicksh.), Potch these oddments in the corner. 
These things are all potched together. 

c. To thrust or poke of (the eyes); = OF. 
pocher Pett, les yeux. Obs. or dtal. 

[¢1380 : see Poke v.41.) 1584 Huoson Du Barlas' Judith 
vi. in Sylvester's Wks, (1621) 752 And with their fingers 
poched out his eyes. 1608 Sytvesten Du Bartas 1 iv. tv. 
Decay 1179 0! poach not out mine gic 

a. To strike, rap, slap. [Perh. for Ger. fochea.] 
slang. 

x892 Zancwitt Childr. Ghellol,87 My mother potched 
my face... 1 shall never forget that slap. 

. To thrust or push (a stick, a finger, a foot, 
etc.) into any hole or thing, Now chiefly dia/, 

1673 Tempce Uniled Prov. i. 5 His {Charlemagne’s] Horse 
poching one of his legs into some hollow ground, made way 
for the smoaking water to break out, and gave occasion for 
the Emperor's building that City [Aix], 1822-56 De Quincey 
Confess. (1862) 133 Lest some one of the many little Brah- 
minical-looking cows. .might poach her foot into the centre 
of my face. [See Eng. Dial, Dict.) 

b, zxtr. To poke or probe (e.g. with a stick, etc.) ; 
also, to poke, thrust oneself, intrnde. Now dia/. 

argso Hye Way to Spyttel Hous 308 in Hal. E. P. P. 
IV. 4x One tyme to this spyttell, znother to that, Probyng 
and pochyng to get somwhat; At enery doore lumpes of 
bread or meat. 1657 Davenant is¢ Day's Entertainm. 
Rutland Ho. 72 Your Bastelier..with her long pole gives 
us a tedions waft, as if he were afl the while poaching for 
Eels. 1859 in Eng. Dial. Dici. sv., Etermally poachin’ 
amang my feet. 

+3. frans. To thrust, stab, pierce. Obs. 
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16ox Carew Cornwall 31 The Flowk, Sole and Playce 
followe the tyde vp into the fresh rivers, where, at lowe 
water the Countrie people..take them vp with their hands, 
They vse also to poche them with an instrament somewhat 
like the Sammon-speare. 1644 W. Newport Fall of Man 
Sin 4 Potch a dead man with knives, stab him with 

jaggers, &e. 

+b. zntr. To make a stab or thrust a/ as in 
fencing. Also fig. Obs. rare. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. t. x. 15 He potche at him some way, Or 
Wrath, or Craft may get him. 1624 Bacon War w. Spain 
Wks, 1879 I. 531/1 They have rather poached and offered at 
a number of enterprizes, than maintained any constantly, 

Il. 4. ¢rans. To tbrust or stamp down with the 
feet; to trample (soft or sodden ground) into 
muddy holes; to cut 2 (turf, etc.) with hoofs. 

3677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 147 The Horses going .. in a string 
and keeping the furrow, to avoid poching the Land. 1768 
Eart Happincton Forest.trees 46 Cattle should be taken 
off, fest they potch the ground. 1814 Scott Waz. lsiii, The 
cattle of the villagers ., had poached into black mud the 
verdant turf. 1816 — Old Afort. xv, The passage of the 
main body, in many instances, poached np the swamps 
throngh which they passed, 1849 Stepuens Bk. Farnr 


(ed. 2) {. 194/1 The land .. ought not to be cut up and 
poached by the cart-wheels and horses’ feet. 1894 Times 
18 Nov. 4/3 Pastures are soddened to an extent that must 


result in their heing badly ‘ poached '‘ where the stock cannot 
en off them, , 

5. intr. To sink (into wet heavy ground) in 
walking ; to plod over soft ground, or through mud 
or mire; to tramp heavily pe plangia ly. 

1600 Noatuanooxe Poore Mans Gard. To Rdr. 2 Poching 
in the mire vp to the calfe of the legge. 1635 GuANALL Chr. in 
Arm. 1.88 How uncomfortable... for a traveller in Heaven's 
road... to go potching in the dark. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 176 The soyl so extreamly fat, that our 
Horses had much 2 do to ch along. 1793 A. Youne 
Trav, France (1794) 1. 241 The hedges and ditches confine 
the carriages to poach through the mnd. 1837 Lloce Zales 
1. Wool.gatherer 213 Plunging and poaching to make all 
the fish take into close cover. . 

6. intr. Of land: To become sodden, miry, and 
full of holes by being trampled. 

1707 Montimen /Y¥usd, (1721) I. 25 The Chalky and Clay 
Lands., have also the inconveniencies..to burn in hot 
Weather, to chap in Summer, and ch in Winter. 1766 
Museunt Rust, V1. 105 Cattle unavoidably do great mischief 
to grass land, when it is so wet a5 to poach. 31807 A. Younc 
Agric, Essex (1813) I. 24 Strong, wet, tenacious land, 
poaching with rain, and sticking to the horses’ legs. 18 
Jerrentes IVild Life in S. Co. 378 The gronnd..is still 
soft, and will ch under the hoofs of cattle. 

7. trans. ‘To soak, make sodden. 

1881 Zimes 14 Apr. 10/5 As in many parts of England, 
along the banks of streams and rivers are considerable areas 
of good land, poached and scoured by freqnent floods. 

8. To mix with water and reduce to a uniform 
consistency. In paper-snaking, to mix thoroughly 
(the half-staff from the breaking-engine) with the 
bleach-liquor, ia the poacher. (Also fotch.) 

1873 Ropertson Engineering Notes 49 The clay should be 
free from stones and must be well poached. 1 W. Arnor 
Cantor Lectures in Frail. Soc. Arts XXVI. 63/1 The 
breaking, poaching, and beating processes «.are all con- 
ducted in machines or engines of the same general con- 
struction, 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop Receipis Ser. 1. 
36/2 For potching half-stuffs previously gas bleached, the 
quantities are [etc.]. 

III. 9. ztr, To encroach or trespass (o7 the 
lands or rights of another) in order to possess one- 
self unlawfully or unfairly of something, esp. ia 
order to steal game ; hence, to take game or fish 
illegally, or by unsportsmanlike devices. 

16x Cotar., Pother le labeur dautruy, to poche into, or 
incroach vpon, another mans imployment, practise, or trade. 
1682 Daypen & Lee Duke of Guise tv. iil, I scorn to poach 
for power. 1706 Puituies, To poack,.. to destroy Game hy 
unlawfal means, as b: eet nares, Gins, etc. 31742 Pore 
Dune. wv, 228 For Attic Phrase in Plato let_them seek, 
I poach in Suidas for unlicens'd Greek. 1827 Scotr Frni. 
27 Jan., The pettish resentment that you might enter- 
tain against one who had ched on your manor. 1847 
Emerson Refr. Alen, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. hg So keen 
was the hope to discover whether the boy Shakespeare 
poached, or not. 1855 THackEnay Wezcomes ix, Poaching 
on her lodgers’ mutton. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 72 A 
region in which the politician feels that he is poaching on 
the preserves of the geographer. 1885 Siandard 20 Nov. 
3/8 All the owners ed for salmon. 

10. trars. a. To trespass on (land or water), esp, 
in order to kill or catch game. 

1715 Gartu Claremont 8 They poach Parnassus, and 
lay snares for praise. 1807 Cnaane Par. Reg. 1. 814 
He ch'd the wood, and onthe warren snared. 

F. E. Pacer Curate Cumberw, (1859) 319 A fellow who had 

ched lands and fished waters whic Ir. Soaper himself 

ad hired. 1885 Field 3 Oct. (Cassell), The Greta is not 
nearly so much poached as formerly. f 

b. To catch and carry off (game or fish) illegally ; 
to capture by illicit or unsportsmanlike methods 


such as a ree uses, Also jig. 
1862 Cornh. Mag. V1. 651 Some are famisbed to death, and 
some are poached, and some get hooked. 1895 West. 
Gaz. 8 Nov. 1/3 You were always ‘ poaching * our best men. 
1903 /drd. 08 Mar. 2/1 She's 2 poacher, that woman—poaches 
children... Yes; poaches them;.. takes them away from 
other teachers who've tanght in those families for years. 
c. Kacing slang. ‘Yo filch (an advantage, ¢. g- 
at the start in a race) by unfair means. 4 
1891 Licensed Wict, Gas, 20 Mar. 18e/1 Seward main- 
tained that the start was a false one, and that his ee 
poached full five yards hefore he [Seward] moved. 189 


POACHED. 


Daily News 16 May 3/5 Several {jockeys} displayed n 
marked desire to ‘poach a bit’ at the start. 1894 Jbid. 
16 Mar. 6/5 The scratch poached the start, and gained 
fuily half a length, rowing up to 44 lo the miaute against 
Oxford's qo. 

Hence Poa‘ching ///. a. 

1681 Cuetuam Asyter's Vade-nt, xxx. $1 eg To be 
used by none but idle pouching [sic] fellows. 1886 C. Scorr 
Sheep-Farning 200 In a few minutes the poaching flock is 
sent scampering back to their own proper walk. 

Poached, f//. a.) [f. Poacti v1 + -ep1,] Of 
an egg: Cooked in boiling water, without the shell. 

e1450 Two Cookery-bks. 94 Potage de egges. ATS. Douce, 
Pocched egges. 1528 Pavnen Saderne’s Regi. F jb, Poched 
egges are better than egges rosted hard or rere. 1620 

EnNER Via Recta v. 84 A couple of potched led. 1650 
poched] Egges. 1742 Freipinc Fos. Andrews 1. xv, Whether 
a poac oes, or chicken broth. 188 A. Lane Prince 
Prigia ii. 10 hy the king..should have poached eggs and 
plun-cake at afternoon tea, 

b. Loached egg, (a) name of gastropod shells of 
genus Ovzlene ; oY see quot. 1903. 
il adits cl NUIT. 257/1 Ovuedunr, (..commonly called 
ched Eg, “4 1903 IWtndsor Mag. Ser 385/2 The ball 
in a stroke of this kind will assume an oval shape something 
fike a cucumber. This stroke is called in Stické parlance 
*a poached egg’. 

Poached, A//.a.2 [f. Poacn v.2 + -ep1.] In 
senses of the verb: ¢sf. a. Trodden or trampled 
into miry holes. b. Acquired by poaching; 


illegally captured. 

1844 Stepuzns Bk. Farm VW. 110 The cattle will soon 
render the whole bedding a poached mass. mi Jeprenies 
Nature ncar Lond, 166 This very pond..is muddy enough, 
and surrounded with poached ad 1889 Pall Mall Gaz. 
13 July 3/2 France. .is made the market for Foelish poached 
fish, and French poached fish find a market in England. 

c. Poached eyes = F. yeux pochés, eyes swollen 
as if with a blow or weeping. [Cf Poacu v.21 c.] 

1904 Athenxum 24 Sept. 408/3 Samuel re-entered with 
poached eyes. 

Poacher ! (pou'tfa1). Also potcher. [f. Poacu 
v2 + -ERI] 

1. One who poaches or trespasscs in pursnit of 
game ; one who takes or kills game unlawfully. 

1667 Evetyn Pub/. Employin, Misc. Writ. (1805) 55a The 
youns potcher with his dog and kite, breaking his neigh- 

urs hedges, or trampling o’re his corn for a hird not worth 
Stapence, 1668 Witxins Real Char. a65 Huntsman, Hunter, 
Fowler, Fisher,..Game, Pocher. 1680 Orwav Orfhan i. ie 
810 So Poachers basely pick up tic'd Game Whilst the fair 
Hunter's cheated of his Prey. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. //isé. 
(1776) IV. 12 They are shot at by poachers; traced by their 
footsteps in the snow; canght in springs. 1863 KincsLev 
Water-Baé, i, A keeper is only a poacher turned outside 
in, and a poacher a keeper turned inside out. 

fransf. 170a YaLoen /Esof's Fables vii + Ren, an old 
ipecher after game, Saw grapes look tempting fine. 1898 

Vest. Gaz. 11 Feb. 10/1 To aca the Jaws of the large 
pike, the only permitted poachers which exist at the lake. 
2.a. (U.S.) The widgeon, Afareca americana: 
said to be so called from its habit of seizing the 
food for which other ducks have dived. (But cf. 
Pocuarp.) b. The sea-poacher, a fish of the 
family Agonide. (Cent. Dict.) 

3. Paper-making. One of the series of engines by 
which rags, etc., are comminnted, washed, bleached, 
and reduced to pulp; a poaching-engine. 

1877 W. Arnot in Prat. Soc. Aris XXVI. gr/2 The 
second engine is called the ‘ poacher ', the roll of which. .does 
little more than mix the stuff and the hleach fiqnor. 1883 
R. Haupane Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 392/t Reduce them 
[rags] to half-staff, and as soon as possible empty into the 
poacher..and bleach pith et care, 1906 Beaote Pafger- 
making 1. 65. 1906 J. Castze (Wolvercote Paper Mill) 
in Leé., Potcher or Poacher. 

4, attrib. and Comd. (sense 1), as poacher-court, 
-herd, -work. 

1784 Burns ce J. Rankine viii, 1 .. brought a_Paitrick 
to the grun’,..Somebody tells the Poacher-court The hale 
affair, 18 Tait’s Alag. 1. 767/a ‘It was no poacher work, 
Matthew’, he said. 1897 Caocxert Lad's Love xxii. 226 
It was a portentous thing to see the poacher-herd so keen 
on the proprieties. 

Hence Poa‘ohery sonce-2wid. 

1831 T. L. Peacocy Crotchet Castle ix. (1887) 109 Witchery, 
devilry, — poachery, piracy, fishery, Bipsy-astrology. 

Poaoher®? (powt{ar). [f Podcit vt + -ER 1] 
A vessel or oa for poaching eggs. 

1868 Marv Jewry Model Cookery 82/1 The egg may also 
be done in a regular egg-poacher. 

Poaching (por'tfin), v/. 56.1 [£. Poacn v1 + 
-Ine1.] The action of Poacn v.1 

3584 Cocan Haven Health exciii. (1636) 174 {Eses] be 

den two wayes;..the first is called scething..the second 
poching of egges. 4 pee B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Poching, 
oan Egg Boyled in Water out of the Shell. 
ee vf. 56.2 [f. Poacu v2 + -1ne@1,] 
The action of Poactt v.2 


2. Trampling (of land) while in a sodden con- 
dition ; becoming poachy. 

1780 A. Youxc Tour Iret.¥.116 Lands..sound enough for 
winter feeding without poaching. 180a C. Fixocatar Agric. 
Suro, Peebles 159 The parks were extremely subject. to 
Winter poaching. 1879 Amateur Poacher, The green 
drive shows traces of The poaching it received from the 
thick-planted hoofs of the hunt when the leaves were off. 

. Trespassing in sl of game; taking of 
game or fish illegally or by unsportsmanlike 
methods, Also jig. 
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1613 Beaum. & Fe. PAtlaséer wv. i, He hunts too much in 
the purtues, would he would leave off poaching. 1821 EcAN 
Life in Lond. UU, iv. (Farmer), You shall be admitted into 
the preserve; but remember no poaching. 1892 Atheneum 
20 Ang. 246/3 He has kept free from any suspicion of.. 
fiterary poaching. 

attrib, 1834 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad i. 1 News 
of murderous poaching expeditions. 1899 Iesim. Gaz. 
ao Sept. 3/a What some consider the poaching tactics of 
the music-halls, 

0, Lauper-making. See Poacu v.28 ; poaching 
or potching-engine = PoacuEn! 3, 

31877 W. Arnot in ¥rut, Soc. Arts XXVI. 89/2 The 

bleaching or poaching engine. 1880 J. Dunaar Pract, 


Papermaker az The aes of half-stuff filled into the | 


potching engine should at aif times be as uniform as possible. 

Poachy (pétfi), ¢. [f. Poacu v.2 + Bo Of 
land: Spongy, retentive of moisture, and so liable 
to be trampled into muddy holes; sodden, swampy. 

1707 Mortimer #/ssd. (1721) 1. 56 1f much Rain come upon 
it while it lies flat, it will make it so Epachy that yon can- 
not plow it, (especially if ‘tis a wet Clay Land). “180a C. 
Finpiater Agric. Surv. Peebles 158 The land is put into 
a poncly state by every heavy shower of rain, 1844 STEPHENS 
Bk, Farm Vi. 45 A heavy rain may falt for some days, and 
render the land quite soft and poachy. 

Hence Poachineaa. 

1707 Moatimer /éusd, (1721) 1. 48 The lower Vallies, 
because of the poachiness of them, they keep for Grass. 
Poad, -e, obs. forms of Pope, Poop. 

Poadler, dial. var. PopLER, young coal-fish. 
Poak(e (pdvk). [Origin eee! (See quots.) 
.1846 Worcester, Poake, waste arising from the prepara- 
tion of skins, Gas of hair, lime, fnd.cil, Farm. Encyel. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, oak. 

oak(e, Poakmantie, obs. ff. Poke, Pock- 

MANTEAU. Poale, obs. f. Pote. Poan, var. 
Poway. Poar, Poareblind, Poast, Poat, obs. 
ff. Pore v., Porsiinp, Post, Porte. 
Pob (peb). Se. Also dial, pab. [Origin ob- 
usm The refuse of flax or (more recently) jute. 

1747 Maxwett Bee-master (1750) 21 The Hive to be 
laid over with the Refuse of Flax, commonly called Pob-tow. 
1765 Museum Rust. 1V. 46 lf the flax is to be stacked, it 
shold be set in an airy place, upon a dry foundation, such 
as pob-middings or the like. 180: 
II, ro At an old lint mill in Fife, a great heap of this 
refuse, or pab tow, as it is called, had been formed about 
6o yearsago. 1818 Edind. Alag. Ang. 126/1 Observe their 
harness, the coltars are made of straw or £05; (the refuse of 
flax when skutched), 1876 Lainc Lindores Abécy xxvi. 
389 The boys.. gathered pob, heather, and other inflammable 
materials ina i heap. 

Pobble, obs. or dial. var. of PEBBLE. 

Pobs (ppbz), 56. 2/. dial, Also pobbies. Occas, 
in sing. (Lug. Dial, Dict.), A dialect and norsery 
name for porridge, pap, bread and milk. 


1838 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pobs, Poddish, Porridge. 1848 | 


Mrs. Gasket AZ. Barton ix, The child ..were awake, and 
crying for its pobbies, 1894 Hatt Caine Alancman vi iv, 
He was ladling the pobs into the child's month. 

+ Pocalips, -yps, obs. aphetic ff. ApocaLYPsE, 
31377, Lanai. P. P/. B. xut. 90 He hath dronken so depe 
he wil demyne sone, And preuen it hy her pocalips and 
passioun of seynt Auereys. a14qo [see APOCALYPSE 1]. 
Pocan (porkin). [app. native Indian name.] 
The Virginian Poke or Poke-weed (PAytolacca 
decandra); = PoKE s6,4 24. 

1858 Sinmonas Dict. Trade, Pocan-bush, a name in the 
cad for the Phytolacca decandra. 1866 (sce Poxe 
0." 2a}. 

Pocar, Pocard, Poccoon, Poccoson, obs. ff. 
PoxkeEn, PocHarp, Puccoon, Pocoson. 

+ Pocerounce, pokerounce. Obs. rare. A 
confection mentioned in the 15th c.: see quot. 

€3430 Two Cookery-dks. 3 Kalendare de Leche Met 
[see Leaci sd. 2]..Pocerounce. Jdfd. 41 Pokerounce. Take 
Hony, & caste it in a potte ty! it wexe chargeaunt y-now 3 
take & skeme it clene. Take Gyngere, Canel, & Galyngale, 
& caste ber-to [etc.]}. 

Pocession, obs. form of Possxssion. 

|| Pochade ped), [Fr., a rough sketch, f. 
pocher to sketch in the rough, also to blur: see 
Poacu v.1 2 and -ADE.] A rongh, smudgy, or 
blurred sketch. 

Lo be Browntnc Fifine xxxvi, So, any sketch or scrap, 
pochade, caricature, Made in a moment, meant a moment 
to endure, I snap at. 

Po’chaise, po’chay, pochay, collog. con- 
tractions of Post-ciaisE. 

1827 Scotr Chron. Canongate Introd. iv, Its associations 
of‘ pochays’ and mail-coaches. 1871 G. Merepitu 4. Rick- 
mond 1. 135 Vhere was a saying in the county that to 
marry a Beltham you must po'chay her. /4fd. 158 ‘ She's 
past po’chaises ', Squire Gregory sighed. 

Pochard (péwtf-, pdwkaid, pe-tf-, pekisd). 
Forms: a. 6 pocharde, (8 poachard),7- pochard, 
8. 6-9 pocard, 7 pocker, -ard, 9 pockard, 7~ 
poker. [Of uncertain origin: perh. augmentative 
of OF. and mod.F. poche, in mod.F. poche-cuiller 
the spoonbill: sec -ARD. (But there is little like- 
ness between the pochard and the spoonbill.) It 
might also be a deriv. of Poach v.2, Poke v.! 
The pronunciation seems qnite unfixed, Prof. A. 
Newton makes the ch = &; but Jobnson made it 
as in poacher.) A European diving bird, Fudigula 
or Ethyia ferina, of the family Anatide, charac- 


Prize Ess. Hight. Soc. | 


POCK. 


terized by the bright reddish-brown colour of the 
head and neck; also called red-headed pochard, 
poker, wigcon, red-eyed poker, Dun-Binp. Also 
applied to other species, as the African P., Zuthyia 
or Suligula capensis; the Red-crested P., #. or 
Nyroca rufina, of India; the Tufted P., A. or £ 
cristata, of Europe and Asia; and in U.S. to the 
RED-HEAD, Anas americana. 

a. 1554 Exvor, Soscha, w water fonte like to a ducke, 
but somwhat fesse: 1 iudge it a harde. 26231 Corer., 
Albrent, ..a Pochard. 1678 Rav HWillughby's Ornith. mu. 
367 The Poker, or Pochard, or great read-headed Wigeon. 
1752 1 Hite f/ ist. Anim, 431 The Anas, with grey wings, 
anda black pomp, The Pochard, 1955 Jonnson, Poachard, 
a kind of water fowl. 1820 JopreLt s. v., | know no reason, 
why Johnson shonld have .. printed this word .. differently 
from any other anthor, and spelled it ‘poachard’. 188a 
Three in Norway viii. Sa brood of pochards under the 
leadership of the old duck. 1894 Speicut Midderdale 203 
The bittern, pochard, scanp, common scoter and the tufte 
duck have been seen in the park, 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 
734 Pochard, Pockard ot Poker, names properly peloug ie 
to the male of a species of Duck (the female of which Is 
known as the Dunbird), 

8. 1598 Fioaio, Bosca, a bird calted a pocard. 1674 Dent 
Let. in Ray's Lett, (1718) 2x, ] have put up in a Box some 
Water Fowl, vfz, a Pocker, a Smew,..a Widgeon, and a 
Whewer. 1678 Poker [see a]. 1706 Prituirs, Pocard, a 
kind of waterfowl 1709 Deanam in Pail. Trans. XXV). 
at6 Anas fera ae the Poker. 1768 Pexnant Zool. 

1. 470 The Pochard. .. In London markets.. known by 
the name of Dun birds. 1843 Yaraein #/ist. Birds 111. 
233 The Pochard, or Dun-bird, for this species is known 
by various names, as Red-headed Poker, and Red-eyed 
Poker. . is a winter visiter to this conntry. 1895 A. PaTTEa- 
son Man §& Nature 85 We blazed away several times, 
pickin’ up near twenty pokers (pochards). 

b. attrib. and Comé., as pochard-duck ; pochard- 
graas, dia/, some water-plant, app. a species of 
Polygonum (Newton Déct. Birds 735 note). 

1833 Batep in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1. No.1. 16 He 
had .. received .. a specimen of the pochard duck (Anas 
Jerina Lin.) any R. Luaaock Fauna Norf. 137 A parti- 
cular weed,—Pochard Grass, as it is called. 

Poche, obs. form of Poacit, Poucn. 

t Pocill. Obs, rare. In 6 pocyll(e. [ad. L. 
pecillum a little cup, dim. of pédculum cup.) A 
small cup, a phial; ¢ravsf. a draught, a potion. 

357a J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 19 Take in the morninge 
fastinge, in pocyll whay, made with ale, to purge choller. 
In pocyll whay made Satie wyne, to purge fleme. /érd. 
20 OF herhes for your brothes and pocylles, mallowes, 
cychorye, endyne, vyolettes, pacyence. , 

tPo-cillator. Obs. rare. [a. L. pécillitor (Ap- 
pul.), f. pdcil/em: see prec.] A cup-bearer. So 
tPocillation. Ods. rare—*, 

1658 Puitires, Poctd/ation, the waiting on a great mans 
cup. 1661 Brount Gélossogr. (ed. 2), Pocillator (Lat), he 
that waiteth on a great persons cup, a cup-bearer. 1705 
Evston in Hearne’s Collect. 30 Nov. (0. H.S.) I. 107 King 
of Pocillator's, —_ 

Pocilliform (postlifpim), @. rare [f. L. 
Poctlum (sce Poctu,) + -FoRM: cf. PocuLi¥orm.] 
Of the shape of a little cup. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. 506 This species. .has pocilliform cells. 

Pocion, obs. form of Potion. 

Pock (pek), 5. Forms: 1 poc, 4-6 pokke, 
4-8 pocke, 5 pok, 5-6 poke, 6 Sc. poik, 6- pook. 
Pl. 1 poccas, 4-6 pokkes, (5 pocken), 4-8 
pockes, 6 pocques, 6- pocka; also 6-7 poxe, 
6- pox: see Pox. [OL. foc, poce- pustule, ulcer, 
=MDu., MLG. focke (poche), Du. fok, LG. 
pocke, EF ris. pok, pokke, HG. dial. pfocke, poche 
(mod.Ger. pocke from LG.). So obs. F. pocgue, 
pokke, poxse, paucgue (1400-1514 in Godef.), from 

G. or Eng. These continental words are all 
fem.; OE. poce was masc. (in one place app. fem.). 

Kinge and Franck refer foce, ocke to the OTeut. vbi. stem 
*puh(h)-, to swell up, blow up, whence also OE. pohha, 
pocca bag: see Pocket, Powe 6.1] 

1, A pustule or spot of eruption in any eruptive 
disease, esp, (slnce ¢ 1700) in small-pox, 

¢1oo0 Sax. Leeckd. 1). 104 Drenc wip poc adte wy! wacter 
on croccan, do hunig on (etc), 2éid., Smire par hit utslea 
on ake OC. ee Drene wip poccum bisceop wyrt (ee) 
fbid. V1. 4 gif poc sy on eagan, nim merc, sapan..mi 
Godes fifeane he sceal awez. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Pard. Prol, 
go And it is hool anon, and forthermoor Of pokkes, and of 
scabbe, and euery soor. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
97 He [Alexander] was of ae colour, his face ful of 
pockis. 25.. Prot Rom, in N. Tes. in Scots (S.T. S.) U1. 
318 Ewin as anne ewill skabbe or anne poke cann not 
atwayis be keipit in with the violence of medicynne. 1583 
Stuaazs Anat. Adus.t.(1879) 96 It bringeth ulcerations, scab, 
scurf, blain, botch, pocks. a1585 Montcomerm /iyting 

16 The powlings, the palsay, with pockes like pees. 1706 

wiLups, Pock, a Scab of the Smali-Pox. 1720 Becket in 
Phit, Trans, XXX1. 56 Having great Pockes or Pustnfes 
on the Surface of their Bodies, from whence the Pox is 
denominated. 1 a H. Baoote Fool ef Qual, (1809) IV. 
40 A few of the pock appeared on his face. 1877 Rosrars 
Handbh. Med, (ed. 3) 1. 150 The number of spots or ‘ pocks 
varies from a few to thonsands, but as a rule from 100 to 
gooare present. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst, Med. 11. 559 With the 
Fretrogression of the pock and the subsidence of the areola 
the local phenomena of a normal vaccination are at an end. 

b. ¢ransf. A spot or mark like a pustule. 

1894 Dove Mem. S. Holmes 99 Holmes. .would.. roceed 
to adorn the opposite wall witha patriotic V.R. done ia 
bulfet-pocks. 181-2 


POCK. 


2. A disease characterized by pustules or eruptive 
spots ; ef. (a) small-pox; (5) ‘great (French or 
Spanish) pox’, syphilis: = Pox sd. 1b, e. 

a, in £/, Now written Pox. (Rarely construed 


with vb. in singular.) . ; 

¢ 1348 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voe. 161 Viroles, 
pockes. 1377 Lanct. P. Pe B. xx. 97 Kynde come after 
with many kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences, and moche 
poeple shente, 1480 Caxton Chron. ee vit. (1520) 127 b/r 
Also that tyme a sekenes that men call the pockes slewe 
bothe men and women thrugh theyr infectynge. 1500-20 
Dunaar Poems lv. 30 Quhill that thai gatt the Spangie 

chis, 118 Pace Let. Wolsey 14 July (Cal. State Papers 
en, VIID, They do die..of the small pokkes and measels. 
1529 S. Fisu Sxfplic. Beggers 6 They .. that catche the 
kkes of one woman, and bere theym to an other. 21548 
aut Chron, Hen. Vitf 190 Item that he hauing the 
Frenche kes presumed to come and breth on the kyng. 
1ssz Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol. Pref. Av, This Hospital .. 
where..there haue bene healed of the pocques, fystules.. 
tonombre of .viij. hundred. 161g SANDys 7'rav. 109 The pocks 
is vneredibly frequent amongst them. 1681 W. Roaratson 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 481 The disease of the Spanish Pocks. 
B. in sing, Now dial. or vulgar. 

14.. Stockh, Mted. MS. u 461 in Anglia XVM. 306 
Seint Nieasse had a pokke small. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 
407/2 Pokke, sekenesse, forrigo. 1830 ‘TinoaLe Answ. 
Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 180) 105 If God punish the 
world with an_ evil ep they immediately paint a block 
and call it Joh, to heal the disease. 1530 Patscr. 256/: 
Pocke a great pocke, da gorre, la grosse uerolle. Pocke 
a_small, xerolle. 1593 . Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) II, 52 Would it were not an infectious bane, or 
an incroching pocke. 1845S. Juoo Jiargaret wu. v. (1881) 
264 Glad you got through the pock so well—it takes. a second 
time, some say. 1851 Mavuew Lond. Latour I. 405/2 As soon 
as ever the pock began to decay, it took away my eyes 
altogether. 

tb. fig. (sing.) Obs. 

1545 Brinktow Comfz. 32 The same pock that was in the 
clargys wyne and clothes, hath so infected the gentylmen 
of the temporaltye. asss Even Decades Pref, (Arb.) 52 
Hathe not the pocke of thy licentiousnesse bruste furth in 
maner to thyne owne destruction? 1607 R. Carew] tr. 
Estienne's World of Wonders Aiijh, Neither can the 
waters .. be cured of their spirituall barrennesse, or of the 
Romish pock and Egyptian scab. 

+o. In imprecation or exclamation: see Pox 
5b, 3. Obs. 

+3. sing, and gl. A disease of sheep: = Pox 
sh. 1c. Obs. 

153 Tinvace £xf, 1 Yodn (1537) 30 Who dare deny saynt 
Anthony a flese of wol .. leste he sende the pockes amonge 
our shepe. 1548 Ecyor, wecnlise, the scabbe which is among 
shepe, called the pockes (1552 Huxoer, pocke). 

4. attrib. and Comd., as pock-arr (dial), 
-frecken, -fret,-hole, -mark, 2 scar, mark, or ‘pil’ 
left by a pustule, esp. of small-pox; pock-arred 
(dia/,),-broken, -eaten,-frecken, -freckled,-fret, 
-fretted (-fretten), -holed, -marked, -pitted 
(-pitten) adys., scarred, marked, or ‘ pitted’ with 
pustules, esp. of small-pox; + pock-break, (?)a 
breaking out or marking dne to some form of 
pox; pock-house (U. S. dial.), a small-pox 
hospital; pock-lymph, the lymph of cow-pox, as 
used in vaccination; pock-pit vw. érams., to ‘pit’ 
or mark with pustules (in quot. fig.); + pock- 
royal, satirical name for a pnstule of the ‘ great 
pox’; pock-sore, a sore caused by a pustule, or 
by the pox; +pocks-rotten a.: see Pox sd. 4; 
pock-stone, local name for a hard greyish stone 


fonnd in the Staffordshire coal-measures: see also | 


pox-stone (Pox sb.); + pock-tree: see Pockwoop. 
1611 Corcr., Fossetteux,.. full of little pits, *pockars, 
or pock-holes. 1655, 1691 [see Arr] 1828 Craven Gloss. 
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Archives (1898) XX. 16 Terence Milford, ..has short brown 
hair, a little *pock-marked. s ' 
Rev. May 493/2. The whole area is pock-marked with 
public houses. 1843 Béackw. Mag. LUI, 225 It becomes 
a plague, a moral ‘small-pox, .. *pockpitting his small 
modicum of brains. 1862 Mavuew Lond. Labour II. 

2 He was under the middle size, *pockpitted. 1864 

ennyson Ayluer’s F. 256 Did Sir Aylmer know That 
great *pock-pitten fellow had been gs ce 1694 Motrevx 
Raéelats v. v, Embroider'd o’er the Phiz with Carbuncles, 
Pushes, and *Pockroyals, 1643 Pavnng Sov. Power Part. 
1. 8g Neither must the ohelirgion dresse their wounds, or 
*pock-soars. rg90a C. G. Hanrer Holyhead Road ii. 33 
(Wednesbury) Those foundations have an unusual interest, 
built as they are of the material called ‘*pockstone’. ¢1532 
Du Wes fntrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 914/3 The *pocke tre, gataga 
ou chan. 

Pock, v. rare. [f. Pock sb.] ¢rans, To mark 
with pocks, or ( fig.) with disfiguring spots. 

1841 Murray Led. in Smiles Afert. (1891) IT. xxxv. 474 
Houses.. literally peppered and pocked from top to bottom 
with shot-marks. 1869 Biackmore Lorna D. \ix, This tufty 
flaggy ground, pocked with bogs and boglets. 1889 Lancet 
29 June 1314/2 The posterior parts of both Inngs were 
pocked with tubercle in the softening stage. 

Pook, variant Sc. spelling of PoxE, bag. 

Pocker, obs. variant of Poctarb, 

Pocket (pe"két), 54. Forms: 4-6 poket, § 
-ett, 5-8 pockett, 6 -ette, (pokit, 7 poscet), 
6- pocket. Roe poke, a. Anglo-Norman pokele 
(13th e. Godef.), mod.Norman dial. pouguelée, dim. 
of ONF. poke, pogue, pougue = ¥. poche, whence 
dim. fochelle: see PokE sb.1, Pouch sb. OF. bad 
also a masc. form fochel, poucket (1396 in Godet.), 
still dia/., also in mod.Norman dial. fouguet.] 

1. A bag or sack. Sometimes used as a measure 
of quantity, varying in capacity according to the 
commodity contained, and the locality. 

Now chiefly used for hops and wool, a pocket of wool being 
bets sack (in 13the. a quarter), a pocket of hops ahont 
168 lbs. 

1280 Memoranda Roll, K. R. m. 134, Venerunt coram 
Baronibus et recognoverunt se tencri Bonruncino et sociis 
suis mercatoribus de Luk’ in quatnor saecis lane et uno 
pochetto, id est in quarta parte unius sacci. ¢1340 Rolls 
oY Parilt, Wt, 385/1, xx sacz & ix peres de Leyne trovez 
en xxiii sarplers & en 1 poket. 1526 in Dillon Caéais 5 
Pate ey go Item, for evry horseloode of pocketts ilij d. 
1535 in G. Schanz Engt. Handelspotitik (1881) 11. 385 The 
canvas, that goeth to the pokit with the hey and threde, 
that goeth to yt, weyeth about 2 nailles. 1706 Prituirs, 
Pocket of Wool, the Quantity of half a Sack, See Sack of 
Wool and Sarplar. sere De Foe Sour Gt. Brit. 1. 128 
Here [at Stourbridge Fair] I saw what | have not observ'd 
in any other Country of England,.. a Pocketof Wool. This 
seems to he first call’d so in Mockery, this Pocket being so 
big, that it loads a whole Waggon,..and these ordinarily 
weigh a Ton or 25 Hundred weight of Wool, all in one Bag. 
27 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 130/t There were only eleven 
pockets of new hops, the quality of which was very bad. 
180s R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 755 The brightest 
hops, and those which have the finest colour, are put into 
hagging of a hetter quality, and termed pockets. a 
R. Lancroro futrod. Lrade 126, 147 pockets of hops, eac! 
weighing rewt. rqr. 181b. 1876 S. Aens. Afus. Catal. 
§ 2107 Model of a hand loom..designed to weave sacks or 
pockets without a seam either at the sides or end. 

2. A small bag or pouch wom on the person; 
spec. one inserted in or attached to a garment, for 
carrying a purse or othcr small articles. 

€1430 Hymns Virg. 62 ‘Apparaile pe propirli’, quod 
Pride, ‘Loke bi pockettis passe be lengist gise’. a 1450 
Stockh. Med, ATS. 1. 61 in Anglia XVIII, 296 In a poket 
pon it do, Pat pe water may renne per-fro. 1570 Foxe 
A. & AF. (ed. 2) 192/1 He hare alwayes about hym, in hys 
bosome or pocket, a litle booke contayning the Psalmes of 
Danid. 1596 Suaks. 1 Aen. 7V, mm. ii. 61 Haue you 


_ enquir'd yet who pick’d my Pocket? a168 Butter Res, 


(ed. 2), Pock-arr, Pock-mark, w scar or mark left by the | 


small pox. 1825 Brockett 4. C. Gloss., *Pock-arred,.. 
pitted with the small-pox. (See also Zug. Dial. Dict.) 
a1s68 MontcomeriE Afise. Poems liv. 2 Fyndlay M¢Con- 
noquhy, fuf MeFadjan, Cativilie geilzie with ye *poik- 
braik. ¢3:440 Promp. Parv. 407/2 *Pokbrokyn, sorrigi- 
notes. 1662 Gurnatt Chr. in Arm verse 17. 1 xxv. § 4 
(1679) 322/1 What a heanty Man was, till (Re was pock- 
broken (if 1 may say so) by sin. 1862 Borrow Iitld Wales 
xxxvii, His face was long and rather good-looking, though 
slightly pock-broken. arsgo Hye Way Spyttel Hous 112 
in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 28 Scabby and scuruy, *pocke eaten 
flesh and rynde. 1530 Patscr. 256/: ne frekyns, 
picquetevre or picquottevre de uerolie. 1695 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3134/4 Mary Scarlet,..thin visage, swarthy complexion, 
peck frecken. 1714 /did. No. 5223/4 A spare middle-siz‘ 
Tan, “Pockfreck led and Ruddy Complexion. 1731 Meo.ey 
tr. Kolben's Cape G. Hope 11. 198 Several hai would 
remain in the *pock-frets. 1744 Boston Post-Boy x Oct. 4/2 
Byrn..looks pale and *pockfret. 1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2843/4 
Paleefaced, and a little *Pock-fretted. ¢1640 R. James 
Poems (1880) 213 A Virginne..proper of all things but a 
pale *pock fretten face. 1840 Mas. F. Trotrore MWVidew 
Married i, A deal better chance that your child will be 
like what you see there, than to poor pock-fretten Phebe. 
1952 Huvoet, *Pocke hole or scarre. 1676 Lond. Gaz. 
o. 1148/4 A_ full set Woman with Pockholes in her 
face. 1708 /bid. No. 4487/3 Having a thin pockhole Face 
168a [é:d, No. 1722/4 He is a little broad Man, *Pock- 
holed. 1845 S. Juop Margareé 1. v, A *Pock House was 
established,..and a general heating up for patients was had 
throughout the region, 1881 Tynvart Floating Matter of 
Air me A seen of matter, comparable in smallness to the 
*pock-l bee held on the point of a lancet. 1673 iWedder- 
burn's Vocab. 20 (Jam.) Foveae variolarum, *pock-marks. 
1851 D. Jerroio St. Giles ii. 15 Ifis flat broad face was.. 
thinly sprinkled with deep pock-marks, 1756 WV. Jersey 


(1759) IT. 446 A Prodigal is a Pocket with a Hole in the 
Bottom. 1700 T. Brown Amusem, Ser. & Com. 67 Here 
walk’d a French Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
1701 Swit Airs. Fr. Harris’ Petit. 7 All the money I have 
..I keep in my pocket, tied about my middle, next my 
smock. 1704 Lond. Gaz No. ere Left ion a..Coach.., 
a white Damask Pocket. 1869 Trotrore He éncu', etc. 
xxvii, He carried the letter with him in his pocket. 1 

Weldon's Ladies’ Frnd. Sept. 90/3 This theatre pocket is a 
Parisian novelty, worn suspended from the waist, and is 
intended to hold the handkerchief, fan, opera glasses, etc. 


b. es. That in which money is carried ; hence 
typically used for one’s purse or stock of cash; 
pecuniary resources, private means, Ewpty pocket: 
Cane) a person without money. 


1717 Laov M. W. Montaco Let. to Princess of Wales 
1 Apr., I would have paid them the money out of my own 


pocket. 1731 Gav in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 13 had 
flattered myself, your law-suit was at an end, and Shae your 


own money was in your own ket. 1765 Foote Comsis- 
sary t. Wks. 1799 II. 9 The bridegroom may put the pur- 
chuse-money ..into his pocket. 319781 Cowrek 7ruth 322 
Yon cottager.. Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night, 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 1834 L. 
Ritcute Wand. by Seine 252 War empties the pocket; no 
kingdom can go to war with empty pockets. 1879 Farnaa 
St. Paul 1. 492 The slave-masters were touched in their 
pockets, and it filled them with fury. 18g9a Barinc-Goutp 
Trag, Czsars 1.15 Only the empty pockets and lacklands 
were excluded. 1 R. Brivces Feast of Bacchus 1. 74 
A gentleman can't consider his pocket. Afod. One’s ad 
has to be constantly in one’s pocket here, 
3. Hence, in various phrases ; 

a. /n pocket: (@) Having money available ; in 

possession of funds; (6) Having (so much) money 


1899 Steao in Review of 


POCKET. 


left over or to profit, as ‘to be ten shillings in 
pocket by the transaction’, b. Owe of pocket: 
tout of funds (06s.); to be out of pocket, to bea 
loser (by some transaction). 

1751 Affect. Narr, of Wager 154 We might indeed have 
starved..if Bulkeley had not happened to be somewhat in 
Pocket. 1755 SMOLLETT Quix. (1803) IV, 143 At the end 
of their peregrination, they are above a hundred crowns in 

‘ket. at Jernoin Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lect. xxx, 
f you'd a chaise of your own..yon’d be money in pocket. 
1693 Concreve Ofd Bach. 1. 1, But, egad, I’m a little out 

of pocket at present. 1737 Locan in Rigaud Corr. Sei. 
Afen (1841) 1. 319 The Ed eel) they are yet 
out of pocket by it. 1787 Netson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
I, 212 If she goes soon he will still be ont of pocket b ae 
Appointment. 1837 Sta F. Patcrave Aferch, § Friar Ded. 
(1844) 6, I shall be pounds out col gi by my conscientious 
refusal. 1882 Miss Baaonon 4/2. Royad IIT. iv. 74, 1 am 
out of pocket for my expenses. 

ec. Zo put in one's pocket: To pocket, take or 

keep to oneself, conceal, suppress. 

3652 Cotuinces Caveat for Prof. vi. (1653) 32 You had as 

Fees have put your tongue in your pocket. 1885 W. E. 
ores Adrian Vidal x\u,1 put my pride in my pocket. _ 

a. J: (some one’s) pocket; (a) Quite close to, in 
close attendance upon (some one); (6) Under the 
personal control or direction of (some one). 

1812 Lavy Granvitce Leté. (1894) I. 42 Lord Gower.. 
seemed charmed with her, sat in her pocket all the evening, 
bothina titter. 1851 Thackeray Lng. H res. ii, (1858) 58 He 
was sitting with the family seat in his pocket. 1881 Mattock 
Rom. 19th Cent. w.iii, He sitsin her pocket every evening. 

+4. A ponch- or pockel-shaped net. Ods. rare", 

61410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) i, Elleswhere pei 
sle hem with smale poketes and with pursnettes, with smale 
nettes, with hare pipes, and with longe nettes, 

5. Billiards. One of the open-monthed bags or 
pouches placed at the corners and on each side of 
the table, into which the balls are driven. 

1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 Or when the Ball, close 
cushion'd, slides askew, And to the op'ning Pocket runs, 
aCou, 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. wv. i. § 16 At the com- 
mencement of the last century, the hilliard-table was square, 
having only three pockets for the halls to run in, situated on 
one of the sides, 1837 THackeray Aavenswing iii, The 
billiard-hall eyes. .fell plump into the pocket of his heart. 
1899 Alébutt's Syst. Med. V1\1.258 They let their adversary 
spot the red and take the balls out of the pockets. 4 

6. Zool, and Anat. A sac-shaped or pocket-like 
cavity in the body of an animal; sZec. 

(a) A blind sac. (4) The cheek-pouch of some rodents, 
e.g. the Saccomyidz. (¢c) The abdominal pouch of a mar- 
supial. (¢@) The abdominal cavity of 2 halibut or other fish. 

1773 Projects in Aun. Reg. 127/1 The Iceland fishermen 
beat the hone upon a block with a thick stick, till the 
pockets, as they term them, come ont easily, and thus pre- 
serve the sounds entire. 1 Allbutt's Syst. Med. W114. 894 
This disposition fin perityphlitic abscesses] to the formation 
of locnli or pockets often causes much difficulty in the 
healing. 1899 Iestm. Gas. 8 Dec. 12/1 The bullet had 
struck between the pocket of the arm and the shoulder- 
blade. 1906 Brit, Aled. Frni. 13 Jan. 7o A small walled- 
ae eae of pus. Ree 

. A sacclike cavity in a plant. 

1862 Daawin Fertil. Orchids iv. 133, 1 found pollen 
es whi had their broad ends pushed hy insects into 
this pocket. Eo ote 7 

7. a. Mining. A cavity in the earth filled with 
gold or other ore; an abruptly dilated part of 
a vein or lode; also, an accumulalion of alluvial 
gold. b. A small cavity inarock; esd. in Geol. a 
cavity in a rock or stratum filled up with foreign 

“material. ¢. Asubterranean cavity containing water. 

a. 1850 B. Tavion Eldorado ix. (1862)89 We found man 
persons at work. .searching for veins and pockets of gold. 
1878 F.S. Witutams Alidd. Raitw. 576 It {hematite iron 
ore] lies especially in fissures or as the miners call them 
"pockets’, in the rock. 1879 Casse/l’s Techn, Educ, Iv. 
255/2 The ores [of manganese] are rich, and are found in 

kets ina schistose rock. 1896 Pald Mall Mag. Jan. 39 
fe) had come upon a small ‘ pocket ’* of nuggets. 

Jig. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bes. (1886) 21 When our 
reading however deep, runs wholly into ‘pockets’. 1889 Daily 
News 28 Feb. 7/2 A theological romance, which turned out 
to be a perfect ‘ pocket ’, was not aceepted by an Editor. 

b. 1880 Lit. Gaz. 15 June 4os/2 The sands which had 
gathered in the crevices and pockets of the rocks. 1872 
Dasent Three to One III. 251 a fee pocket of clay crops 
out at the edge of the Bagshot sand. 1893 Zimes 3 June 6/6 
The chalk..presents..a precipitous front of white, unbroken 
except by an occasional ‘ pocket * of red soil from ahove. 

c. 1852 C. W. Hoskins Talfa 3 Water .- Withont even 
a ‘pocket’ to run into for escape or concealment. 1881 
Ravmono Afining Goss., Pocket...a natural underground 
teservoir of water. oth, . 

8. a. A wide pit-like hollow in a cafion of 
fissure. Db. A deep glen or hollow among monn- 
tains. ¢. A spot hemmed In on all sides by high 
ground. d. A hollow ent out in wood-carving. 

a. 1869 Pincus Vesev, ix. 250 Fissures. open sometimes 
into Vg or cavities of larger area. 1884 J. G. Bourke 
Snake Dance Moguis ix. 86 The cafion widened into a plea- 
sant little pocket. 

b. 1885 Roosevert Hunting Trips v. 128 In many of the 
pockets or glens in the sides of the hill, the trees grow to 
some little height. 2 

@. 1897 Baitey Princ. Fruil-growing 59 The grower 
should avoid flat lands which are hemmed in on all sides by 
elevations, for these ‘ pockets’ are nearly always frosty. | 

d. x892 Ex. Rowe Chif-carving (1895) 33 A combination 
of triangles and diamonds all treated as sunk pockets. 

9. A recess or cavity resembling a pocket In use 
or position, as a. The slot for the reception of the 


POCKET, 


vertical side-picces of a sash-frame; b. A re- 
ceptacle ia the cover of a book for a folded map, 
etc.; ¢. A small cabin or coal bunker on board 
ship; @. The trap of a weir in which fish are 


caught. 

1881 Younc £e. Alan his own Mechanic $830 A close 
inspection of the side of frame will show the amateur where 
the pocket’ A is. 1898 Century Mag. Feh. 531/2 The 
single females are stowed oe on both sides of the 
ships. 1899 F. ‘IT. Buttes Way Navy 95 In coating ship 
the work of distributing the coat throughout the series of 

‘kets that are plastered all around the engines and boilers 
1s of incredible severity. 1900 Journ. Wn. of Rubruck 
(Makl. Soc.) Contents, Map to Hlustrate the Two Journeys, 

-.In pocket. i z 

10. A baggy place, a bulge (in a sail). 

1899 Daily News 21 Oct. 3/4 The mainsails of both yachts 
were glaringly faulty. There was a big pocket in the 
Shamrock’s, pinching her to leeward. ; . 

IL, Racing, The position in which a competitor 
is hemmed ia by others and so has no chance 
of winning. (Cf, Pocker v. 1c.) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

12. attrib. and Comb. (passing into adj.) a. 
Adapted or intended to be carried in the pocket. 

161z in Crt. § Times Fas. F (1849) 1. 156 Here is a pro- 
clamation coming out this day against pocket-dags. @ 162§ 
Fietcner & Mass. Cust. Country us. iii, Out with your 
bodkin, Your pocket-dagger, your stiletto. 1640 Baomr 
Antifodes w. ix, The multiplicity of pocket-watches. 1688 
Boyt Final Causer Nat. Things iv. 153 A pocket-dyal 
with a magnet needle. 1697 Dampier Voy. round World 
(1699) 11 ne our course by our Pocket Compasses. 
1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4422/8 Lost.., a large blue Turkey- 
Leather Pocket-Case. 12718 /bid. No.5 a A neat Pocket 
Edition of the Odes. .of Horace. aaah WILtiAmson (ér't/e) 
The British Angler, or a Pocket-Companion for Geatlemen- 
Fishers. 1793 Beopors Afath. Evid. 138 It is not very eas 
to believe, that words have the property of shutting up all 
at once, like pocket telescopes. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. 1. xxvii. 
205, I..looked at the film of liquid through a pocket-lens, 
1864 G, Mrreoitn Esuilia xxxiv, I would buy a pocket. 
dictionary at one of the ports. 

b, Small enough to be carried in the pocket, or 
figured as being so; tiny, diminutive. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diatritx 508 Two poore Breuiarists, 
with our small pocket-learning. 1856 Ewrrson Eng. Traits, 
Laud Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 A pocket Switzerland, in which 
the lakes and mountains are on a sufficient scale to fill the 
eye and touch the imagination. 1860 Reape Cloister & HH, 
iv, Now this pocket-athtete (a dwarf] was insanely fond of 
Sniping the dinner-table with both hands and so swinging. 

0. (from 2.) Having reference to money; arising 
from pecuniary considerations. 

1708 tn W.S. Petry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 156 The 

ersonat interest and pocket gain of one Single person. 185s 

»R. Letrenip Cornwall Mines 160 All persons are most 
open to pocket arguments, and here came one. 

d. Private, secret. 

1818 Cruise Diges¢ (ed. 2) IV. 543 Being by a secret or 
pocket deed to defeated of the incumbrance he has 
advanced his money for, 

13, Special Comb. : pocket-borough, 2 borough 
of which the Perldmentary representation was 
under the control of one person or family; pocket- 
burner (Aumorous), a coin in the pocket (in 
allusion to the saying used of one who cannot 
keep money, that the coin bums a hole in the 
pocket); +pocket-cloth, a pocket-handkerchief ; 
bocket-cutter, a thief who cuts peckets; pocket- 
expenses, small personal ee 3; pocket-filled 
a., having the pockets full, rich; pocket-fish = 
ANGLER! 2; pocket-flap, pocket-lid, a lappet 
covering a pocket ; + pocket-hay, pocket-net: see 
quot.; +pocket-hoop, a hoop consisting of two 
parts, one worn on each bip, and serving as a 
pocket ; pocket-judgement: see quots.; pocket- 
like a., resembling a pocket; pocket-mouse, 
a rodent of the family Saccomyide, a pouched 
mouse; pocket-pedlar C/,.5, (see quot.); pocket- 
Plum = d/adder-flum (BLADDER 10) : sce quots. ; 
pocket-rat = Gorner 56.1 1; pocket-sheriff; 
see quots.; + pocket-tortoise, a pocket tortoise- 
shell comb; pocket veto: see quot. Sce also 
POCKET-BOOK, -HANDKERCHIEF, etc. 

1856 Miss Mutock 3% Halifax xxiv, Satisfied that,.. 
despite the unheard-of absurdity of a contested election, his 
“pocket-borough was quite secure. 187 Brack Green Past. 
iv, There was not half as much mischief done by the old 
pocket-borough we as there is by this money qualifica- 
ton, 3895 C.R. B. Barrett Surrey iii. 860 Horne Tooke.. 
sat for the pocket borough of Sarum, 1848 Kixcstev 
Saint's Trag. un iv, One that..never met you after a hail- 
storm without ers himself of a few *pocket-hurners, 
@ 1704 T. Brown Twe Oxf. Schol. Wks. 1730 1. 3 Cannot 
I wipe mine ae with the fair *pocket-cloth ? 1885 Jilnor 
(Dakota) Ted mance 2/3 Deck hands on the steamer .. 
Were being robbed hy *pocket-cutters among the rousta- 

ts, 195% SMouterr Per, Pic, xxxiii, A purse. .to defray 
ber *pocket-expenses in her absence, 1886 W. J. Tucker 

E. Exrope 237 Let the empty titles and empty pockets 
Marry the tille-mad and *pocket-filled Jewesses, 1896 
Westin, Gaz, 21 Feb, 8/1 The angler is known by varions 
names, including *Pocket-fish, Sea-devil, Fishin g-frog, Toad- 
fi h, Briarbot, and Wide-gab, 1 Dict. Rust. et Uri, 

Pocket-Hayes,.. certain short Nets wherewith to take 
Pheasants Ne esa are about a yard long. 19790 R. 
Tyten Contrast 1. i, You really think the “pocket-hoop 
unbecoming. 1 Puancuk Sri, Costume xxii. (1847) 416 
The pocket hoop is ridiculed in 1780 by a print in which 
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a girl so attired is placed beside a donkey laden with a pair 
of panniers. 1736-s9 M. Bacon Adbridem, Law of Execu 


tion (1778) 11. 331 The addition of the King’s Seal, which | 


was never required to any Contract at Common Law, was 
to authenticate and make the Security of a higher Nature 
than any other then known..thusit mast be presumed from 
the force of them, which is 
Superior Courts, they ohtained the Name of *Pocket Judg- 
ments, 1872 Wharton's Law Lex, (ed. 5), Pocket-judgment, 
a statute-merchant which was ealcreeata at any time after 
non-payment on the a assigned, without further proceed- 
ings. ee Pall Mail G. 15 May 3/2 There is a new tailor- 
made jacket called the ‘ Cavalier‘... 1t falls dowa to the hips 
and has heavy *pocket-lids and lappels. 1880 A, Witsox in 
Gentl. Mag. eck. & Nose, eyes, and ears.. arise as 
*pocket-like ingrowths from the epiblast or outer fayer of 
the body. 1884 Casse//s Nat. Hist. U1. 124 These animals 


(Saccomyidz) .. by American writers..are called ‘*Pocket | 


Mice‘. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 28 July 66/1 *Pocket-pedlers 
+. Who stand on the street corners with a bottle m one 


pocket and a glass in the other, and will sell you a drink ; 


in a doorway orahorse-shed. 1899 Masser Sext-th. Plant 
Dis. 85 ‘*Pocket-plums ', or ‘ Bladder-plums*. .. The .. dis- 
ease of plum-trees .. caused by a minute parasitic fungus 
(Exoascus pruni}...Instead of developing into a normal 
plum,.. grows... into a deformed, useless structure...The 
entire structure isdry, and notatall fleshy. .(and] also hollow, 
the ‘stone’ containing the seed not being developed. 190 
Eucycl. Brit. XXVIIL. 560/2 Many of these Taphrinez: are 
important parasites—e.g. Pocket plums and Witches’ Brooms 
on Birches, &c., are due to their action. 1765 BuacksToNe 
Com. (1768) 1. ix. 342 The practice of occasionally naming 
what are called *pocket-sheriffs, hy the sole authority of the 
crown, 1 Curistian Blackstone's Conti. 1. ix. 341 nole, 
When the king appoints a person sheriff, who is not one of 
the three nominated in the exchequer, he is called a pocket- 
sheriff. 1: is probable, that no compulsory instance of the 
appointment of a pocket-sheriff ever occurred. 1687 SENLEY 
Bellauiz Prol., wis. 1722 II. 87 Nor Perruque comb'd, nor 
*Pocket-Tortoise stirr'd. 1888 Bryce Amer. Come. 1.74 
note, If Congress adjourns within the ten days allowed the 


President for returning the bill, it is lost. His retaining it 


under these circumstances at the end of a session is popularly 


called a ‘*pocket veto’. 
Pocket (pg'két), z. {f Pocket sé6,: cf. ¥F. 


pocheler (1610 in Godef,). 
1. évans, To put into one’s pocket. Also with «/. 
1589 Pasguills Counter-C. 4 The goodly frame of this 
Comiaon-Weale shal! fall, and Banck-rouptes and Atheists 
pocket uppe the peeces. 161§ Davy Festizads xii. (1615) 338 
et would hee not ket a Penny of it. 1631 Massincer 
Emperor East i. ii, Petitions aot sweetened With gold,..if 
received, are pocketed, not read. 1749 SMOLLETT Gil B11. 
ii, 1. 5, 1 stopt short, and pocketting my ducats in a great 
hurry, took out some rials, 1861 Hucnes Yom Brown at 
Oxf. xviii, He shut up and pocketed his sermon, and followed 
his flock. 1899 F.'T. Buttes Log Sea-waif2r1g Our friendly 
hoveller pocketed his five pounds and departed, : 
b. To confine or enclose as in a pocket: in 
quot. 1681, to imprison. (Chiefly in passive.) 
1681 Daypen Stan. Fryar ww. ii, With Intent to sell the 


publick Safety, And pocket up his Prince. 1877 WixcHEte 


energy may be pocketed in portions of matter, to be let loose 
on certain occasions. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., A pocketed 
valve. 1897 f/arfer's Mag. Apr. 753 The petty port of 
Guaymas, pocketed on the California Gai, ; 
0. Racing, To hem in (a competitor) ia front 

and at the sides, so as to prevent him from winning. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1901 Scotsman 16 Sept. 3/5 Ile tried 
to squeeze through between Fleur d'Eté analSites, and for 
his indiscretion he was very properly pocketed. 

2. ‘To take possession of fer one’s own, to appro- 
priate } sometimes with implication of dishonesty. 

1637 R. Humpnrey tr. St. Antbrose ut. 41 Pocketing and 
pursing up.. the fruits of other mens labours. 1769 Junius 
Lett, xxix, (1799) 1. 204 note, She ordered every gown and 
trinket to be sold, and pocketed the money. 1786 JEFFERSON 
Corr. (1829) 11. 11 They (the English) say, they will pocket our 
carrying trade as well as their own, i, 


or rather hy advisers. 1898 Fortn. Kev. Jan. 99 The 
object of Sweden heing ..to.. realise her tong-cherished 
hopes by quietly ‘ pocketiog ’ Norway. 

3. fig. a. To take or accept (an affront, etc.) 
without showing resentment ; to submit to, endure 
meekly, ‘swallow’. + Formerly with zg. 

1589 Greene Spanish Masguerado Wks. (Grosart) V. 273 
Thus the great Generall of Spaine was content to pockette 
vppe this Dishonour to saue his life. 1895 Suaks. John 
ut. i, 200 Well ruffian, 1 must pocket vp these wrongs. "2622 
Maaaz tr. Ademan's Gusman ZAY. 1. 214 1f he... pocket a 
wrong, and hold his hands, he isa coward. 1739 Contnon 
Sense I. 139 Some great Men who can pocket up a Kick or 
a Cuff with as good an Air as they cou’d a Bribe. 1769 
Polit. Register V.229 Your grace would have pocketed the 
affront. 1891 Leeds Mercury2 May 7/: The United States 
must pocket the rebuff with a pleasant diplomatic smite. 

b. To conceal, give no indication of, suppress 
(pride, anger, or other feeling); to refrain from 
ublishing (a report, letter, etc.); in U.S, politics 
fof the President or the Governor of a State): To 
retain (a bill) unsigned, so as to prevent it from 
becoming law (cf. pocket veto, PockEr sb. 13). 
6x0 Suans. Testf, 1. i. 67, Ant. If but one of his pockets 
could speake, would it not say he lyes? Sed. I, or very falsely 
pocket vp his report. 1750 Cuesterr. Le/?. 1 Nov. Pocket 
all your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out 
in ny unless desired. 1878 Bosw. Satu Carthage 115 
The other generals, pocketing their pride, .. handed over the 
undivided respoasibility to Xanthi us. 2885 L. W. Spainc 
Kansas 260 Legislators who. aXe not be thwarted by any 
such trifle as the pocketing of a bill. : 
4. Billiards, To drive (a ball) into one of the 


pockets, (PockeErT sé. 5.) 


ual to Judgments of the | 


| and shows a central depression or umbilicus. 


| Greek Bible,.. brought into a 


| tr. Witrts’ Surg. uu. Introd. 
Recone. Sci. & Ret v. (1881) 100 It has been assumed that i eA Cee Ds 


1879 J.C. Cox Ch. of | 
Derbysh VW. 72 These sums were pocketed by Edward VI, 
is | 


POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


1780 Char, in Ann, Reg. 16/s It was absolutely necessary 
to make it rebound from two different parts of the eushion 
before it could ket the other. 1873 Bennett & 'Caven- 
visu’ Billiards 481 After being keted or forced off the 
table, the red must be spotted on the top spot. 

5. To hold under private control ; ef. the repre- 
sentation of a constituency. Cf. pocket-borough, 
PockeEr sé, 13. 

1883 Scuouter fist, U, S. 1. 10 Ie was fond of his 
State.., and loyal to some one of the blood families who 
contended for the honor of pocketing the borough in which 
he voted, * 

6. To furnish with pockets. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1896 IWesti, Gaz, 22 Jan. 2/1 One block of beautiful wavy 
a erie was thickly pocketed..with the yellow metal, 

7. Path. and Surg. To convert or form into a 
pouch, cavity, or depression. 

1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smitu Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 612 
The exudation being so effused into the meshes of the 
papille and Malpighian layer that the cavity is * pocketed’ 

1895 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Pocketing (Aled, and Surg.), forming a pocket or 
pouch ;..a method of treating the pedicle in ovariotomy. 

8. intr. To form pockets or bag-like recesses. 
b. To pucker or become bagged. rare. U. S. 

1614 Camoen Rest. Apparel! 234 Of the long pocketting 
sleeues in the time of King Henry ike fourth, Hocctine..song. 
1873 Mrs, Wuitsey Other Girls xxv, That carpet?. why, 
it hadn't begun to pocket yet. 1884 WV. § Q. 29 Mar. 2509/1 
In describing the pocketing sleeve of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, to draw attention to the fact that it 
still exists ia the heraldic charge known as the smaunch. 

Hence Po'cketed //. a., Povcketing zd/. 56. 


and Zf/. a. 


1597 sf 2°, Return Parnass, v.i. 1448 A tunaticke bawdie 
trull, a pocketinge queane. 1614, 1884 Pocketing sleeve 
{see 8]. 1638 Foro Fancies w. i, The pocketing Of some 
well-looking ducats. 1885-8 Pocketed (see 7]. 

Pocketable (ppkétab'l), «2. (f. Pocker v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be put or carried in the pocket. 

41700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Portable, Pocketable. 1704 
Deeanam in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1585 (2) These Instruments 


' are..easily carried about,.. the latter age which may 


be made pocketable. 1853 Yait's Mag. XX. 632 The volume 
is small and pocketable.” 1890 Cuark Russene Aly Shipmate 
Loutse xv, There is pocketable booty in the mail-room. 

Ilence Poo‘ketableness. 

1891 Sat. Rev, 22 Aug. 230/2 Pocketableness, .is the great 
point of a guide, 

Pocket-book (pp'ket\buk). 

1. A small book, adapted to be conveniently 


carried in the pocket. Now usually two words. 
1617 Yanua Ling. Advt., Yo render the volumeas portable 
..and if not as a manuall or pocket-booke, yet a pectorall or 
bosome-booke, to he carried twixt ierkin and doublet. 1648 
A, Row ey (¢##/e) The Scholler’s Companion, or a Little 
Library, containing all the Interpretations of the Hebrew and 
‘ocket Book. 1658 A. Fox 
45 Asmall Enchiridiam and 
pocket book, easily to be carried about one. 1678 Avarry 
in Kay's Corr, (1848) 129 A little pocket-book, which may 
be of use where the larger tahles cannot be had. 1882 
Saintsevay in Eacyel. Brit, X1V. 3418/2 La Rechefoucauld 
ranks among the scanty number of pocket-books to be read and 
re-read with ever new admiration, instruction, and delight. 
2. A book for notes, memoranda, etc., intended 
to be carried in the pocket; a note-book ; also, 
a book-like case of leather or the like, having 

compartments for papers, bank-notes, bills, etc. 
1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2001/4 Lost.., a Pocket-Book, having 
an Old Almanack in it of the Date of the Year 80 or 81. 
1722 De For Col. ¥ack (1840) 130 A merchant's pocket-book, 
or letter-case. 1797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) U1. 


| Iii, 325 A lady..imakes a memorandum..in her pocket: 
boo 


1867 Trotiope Chron, Barset 1. i. 4 A cheque, .said 
to have been stolen out of a pocket-book, 

3. adirib. and Comb. 

1819 P.O. Lond, Direct. 365 Wells, T., Pocket-book-maker. 
at Lricks & Traps N. York 24 (Bartlet), No man, boy, 
or greenhorn was ever yet victimized by the Pocket-boo 
Droppers..who didn't have so strong a spice of the scamp 
in his own composition, as to think he was coining a sure 
and profitahle swindle upon some one. /éfd., Pocket-book 
Dropping ney almost be considered _as one of the by-gones. 
1894 i. H. Furness Address 4 Our ideal Provost must 
know the exact location in every rich man's body of the 
pocket-book nerve. 

+ Pocketeerr. Oés. rare. [f. POCKET sd. + -EER.J 
A pickpocket. 

¢1626 Dick of Devou. 1. iv. in Bullen O. PZ. 11. 40, Lam 
no pocketeer, no diver into slopps: yet you may please to 
empty them your selfe, good Don. 

ocketer (pp’kétoz).  [f. Pocker v. + -En!] 
One who pockets or appropriates. 

18ag Coanetr Hist. Prot. Reform. vi. §176 The tyrant 
was .. the great pocketter of this species of plunder. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1. 501 Nominal editor of the work, but regu- 
lar pocketer of the salary, 


Pocketful (pe'két) ful). fe PockET 56, + -FUL.] 
As much (of anything) as fills a pocket. 

1611 Corcr., Pockée, a pocket-full, poke-full, sack-full, of. 
1718-19 AnauTunor Let. Swift Misc. Wks. 1751 IT. 120 
Formerly, when you had Witin Pocket-fulls, and no Money. 
1848 THackeray Van, Fairxiii, A whole pocketful of money. 
1866 Livincstong Last Frnds. (1873) 1. ii. é They are sitting 
eating the pocketfuls of corn maize they have stolen, 

Pocket-handkerchief (pg:kéthe-nkast{if). 
A handkerchief carried in the pocket. . 

1781 Mme. D’Aracay Diary May, She would wave a white 

ket-handkerchief out of the coach window. 31825 T. H- 
Trenea Granty x, 1am sorry for the poor Duke; he loses 


his pocket handkerchief at Bath. 2661 Mrs, CARLYLE Lett. 


POCKET-HOLE. 


IIT. 90 Mr. C. saw fit to spread his pocket-handkerchief on 

the grass..and sit down on it. . . 
Pocket-hole (pg‘két)hdul), The opening in 

a garment through which the hand is put into the 


pocket. 

1658 Cievetanp Pet. Pocnt 20 The Women eall’d me 
Woman, till the Fools Spy’d their Mistake thorough my 
Pocket Holes. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 15 P2 She walks.. 
with her arms through her pocket-holes, 1801 Jane Austen 
Lett, (1884) 1. 283 The jacket is all in one with the body, 
and comes as far as the pocket-holes. srg900 Crockerr 
Fitting of Peats v. Love Idylls (1901) 35 Take that hand 
out of your pocket-hole, . ; > 

Pocket-knife (pe‘kétnaif), A knife with 
one or more blades which fold into the handle, for 
carrying in the pocket. 

1737 PAilip Quarll (1816) 42 Having nothing buta pocket. 
knife to cut it with, 1878 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims i.16 
When a boy finds that bis pocket-knife will attract steel 
filings and take up a needle. 

attri}, 1896' Daily News 21 Dec. 9/5 One of the largest 
houses. .has nearly 100 pocket knife cutlers and grinders idle. 

Pocketless (pe"kétlés), z [f. Pocker sd. + 
*LESS.] Without a pocket; having no pocket. 

1889 Chicago Advance 3 Jan., Ulster pockets are swept 
out of existence. The women are pocketless again, 1897 
J. A. Gaanam On Threshold Three Closed Lands vii. 101 
A seantily clothed and pocketless Lepopa crofter. 1903 
Month Aug. 161 A charming billiard-room with a long 
pocketless table. ees 

Po'cket-m:oney. Money carried in the pocket 
for occasional expenses; ¢5f, that allowed to those 
who have no other money under their control, as 


schoolboys or schoolgirls, 

163% Litucow Srav. vii 345 We were both robbed of our 
cloaks and pocket-moneys. 21738 AnautHNoT Yohu Bill 
tt, xx, One Monday-Moming..he came, as usual, to bring 
John Bul! his Weekly Pocket-Money. 1838 Lytron Alice 
u. ii, He inquired compassionately, whether she was allowed 
any pocket-money? 1883 Trottore Awutobiog. (ed. 2) 1. i. 
13 Every boy had a shilling a week pocket-money, which 
we called battels, and which was advanced ta us out of the 
pocket of the second master. 

ativib, 1838 Dickens Mich. Nick. i, On pocket-money 
day, that istosay, on Saturday. 1901 Daily Chron. 14 June 
6/3 His adviee to women was, ‘Don't take up pocket. 
money work", é on 

Po-cket-pi:cking. ‘Picking’ of pockets: 
see Pick v.19; stealing from the pockets of others. 
So Poreket-pi:cker, a pickpocket. 

1622 Rowtanps Good Newes + Bad N. 42 A Pocket-picker 
most exceeding braue (For true mens purses did maintaine 
the knaue}. 1662 Petty Saves x. Tracts (1769) 56 Sueh as 
lave abused their dextrous use of them [fingers) by pocket- 
picking, counterfeiting of seals and writings &c. 19759 
Steane Tr. Shandy 1. xi, More. .people were bubbled out of 
their goods and maney by it in one twelvemonth, than by 
pocket-picking and shop-lifting inseven. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. 1. iv. 199 As naturally. .as the disappearance of watches 
in_a London mob is attributed to pocket-picking. 

Po:cket-piece. 2 

1. A piece of money carried in the pocket as 
a charm, a ‘lucky’ coin; often a coin which is for 
some reason not current, or is damaged or spurious. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4209/4 Lost .., a Silver Snuff-box,.. 
with some other Silver Things, Pocket-Pieces, and Money. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle (1768) 8 He soon knew the Piece to 
be his Wife’s,.. being the same he had some time ago given 
her for a Pocket-piece. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. xlv, He got 
two doubtful shillin’s and sixpenn’orth 0’ pocket-pieces for 
a_good half-crown. 1905 Sia J. Evans in Muonismatic 
Chron, 1. 312 The milled sixpences (of Q. Eliz. 1561-75).. 
were (not improbably] frequently treasured as pocket-pieces, 

2. The socket or cavity on each side of a sash- 
frame in which the weights run: see PockET sd. ga. 

1901 7. Black's Ilustr. Carp. & Build, Home Haudicr. 
48 We now work along the ‘pulley-stile' for a transverse 
cut, which marks the extremity of the ‘pocket-piece’, or 
receptacle for the weights. 

Po:cket-pi'stol. [Sce Pocker sé, 12.] 

1. A small pistol to be carried in the pocket. 

1612 S. Mountacu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 
I, 240 There are they say pocket pistols of five and six 
inches, 1711 Annison Specf. No. 102 P 6 It shall make a 
Report like a Pocket-Pistol. 1784-5 Chron. in Anu, Reg. 
323/2 At Dover..the large gun, well known by the name 
of Queen Anne's pocket pistol. 1850 in McCrie A/cm. 
Sir A. Agnew xi, (1852) 277 It (a pamphlet) served him as 
a pocket-pistol on such occasions. 

. Asemtorous. A pocket spirit-flask. 

¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd. (1818) 1. 298, I had always on 
my Journeys a pocket-pistol loaded with brandy mixed with 
jutce of lemon. 1864 Baaaace Passages Life Philos. xvi. 
218 A glass bottle enclosed in a leather case, commonly 
called a ket-pistol. 1882 McQueen in Alacm. Mag. 

XLVI. 162 The rests had been frequent on the road, as had 
also been the applications to the pocket-pistols. 

Pockety (pekéti), 2. [f. Pockrr sé, + -y.] 

1. Of a mine or mineral deposit: Characterized 


by pockets; having the ore unevenly distributed. 

1874 RayMonp Statist. Alines & Mining PP The vein is 
irregular and pockety. 1877 (bid. 177 Rich but ‘pockety’ 
mineral deposits. 1896 Vaturalist 289 The sandstones.. 
and seams of lignite rapidly alternate one with another, 
assuming lenticular, pockety and other forms. 

2. Of the nature of a secluded hollow. 

1893 E, L. Wakeman in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 18 May, 
A tiny, pockety vale whose surface is almost level on either 
side to the edges of noble wooded bluffs. 

Po'ckify, v. ? Oés. [f. Pocky a. +-Fy.} trans, 
To make pocky: to infect with pox or syphilis. 


Hence Po'ckified f//. a. 
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1624 Gee Foot oul of Suare 49 U the priests lungs bee but 
a little vicerated or pockified. “ 1658 A. Fox Wrirtz’ Surg. 
tu. xvi, 265 If Mercury should be used to a wound of a 
Use tile party, that morbus would be rowzed. 1689 

'. PLunket Char, Ga. Commander 26 Thon soul-destroying 
. eviee,.. That dost effeminate and pockifie ‘Those Creatures 
called men, 1706 Puiturrs, Pockifed or Pocky, that has 
got the French-Pox, 

Porckily, adv. [f. Pocky 2.1 + -1¥2] Ina 
pocky manner; with pox or syphilis, 

1665 Neeouam Med. Medicine 136 A young Girl that was 
pockily infeeted by one that gave her only a kiss as she was 
eel 

Po:ckiness. [f. as prec. +-nEss,] The con- 
dition of being pocky. 

1530 Parsee. 256/1 Pockynesse, fossetterte, 1611 Cotea., 
Fossetterie, pockinesse, or the being fullof pock-holes, 1727 
Barre vol. I, Pockiness, pocky State or Condition. 

+ Pockish, 2. Ovs. [f. Pock sd. + -1sn} J 
Infected with pox (in quot., with small-pox), 

1567 Q. Mary Let. in Robertson //ist, Scot. tv. an, 1567. 
Note #, (Darnley is called a] pockish man. 

Pockmanteau. Sc. Also poke-, poak-, pack-, 
-mantie, -manty,-manky. Corruption of Port- 
MANTEAU, confused with pock, PoKE, bag. 

1583 as i Bp. St. Andvois 564 How y' his packmantie 
was maed, I think it best for to declair. 1638 J. Row 
Red-Shankes Sern. (1828) Biv b, They were posting to Rome 
with a Poakmantie behind them, and what was in their 
Poakmantie, (trow ye?) 1723 Meston Poet. Whs., Knight 
9 Bearing bis luggage and his lumber,..In a pockmantean 
ora wallet. 1815 Scott Guy Af, xlv, It’s been the gipsies 
that took yoar pockmanky when they fand the chaise stickin’ 
in the snawl 1893 Caocketr Stichit Minister 69 A man 
canna gang aboot six year wi’ a pakemantie withoot seein’ 
somethin’ o' baith sides o’ life. 

Pock-pudding, Sc. var. Pokr-puDpINc. 

t Po‘ckwood. O¢s. [f. Pock sé. + Woop sé.] 
The wood of a tree of the genus Guatacum, for- 
merly used for the cure of syphilis: =Guaiacum 
2, Licnum vitx 2: cf pock-tree in Pock sé. 4. 
b. atirié. Poekwood-tree: = GuAlacuM 1, 
Lignum vit# 1, 

1sgo Ilester French-Pockes piijh, Lignuiu: Guaiacum, 
commonly called Pockwood. 1600 J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa 
tx. 357 That wood. .is used by the African phisicians for the 
curing of the French poxe, whereupon it is commonly called 
by the name of pock-wood, 1678 Pictures (ed. 4), Pock- 
wood-tree,..an Indian Tree, the Wood whereof is brought 
over in great quantities, by reason of its great virtue, and 
use in Physick. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 103 Holy-wood, 
or Pock-wood is the Wood of a Tree that grows very tall in 
the East-Indies, 1764 Gaaincer Sugar Cane 1. 37 note, 
The eee vite or pockwood-tree, 

Pocky (pocki), sé. Se. dial. [f. pock, Poxe sb.1 

+ -y, dim. suffix.) A small ‘ pock’ or bag. 

1889 Barrie Window in Thrums xx. 190 There's the pocky 
+oye gae me ta keep the sewin' things in. 

Pocky (pp"ki), a1 Now rare. [f. Pock sb. +-y.] 

1. Full of or marked with pocks or pustules; 
spec. infected with the pox (i. e., usually, syphilis). 

¢1350 Nominal GalleAngl, 198 (E.E. T.S.) Femme ad 
Sace verolee, Woman hath face pokky (4/S. polky}. 1483 
Cath. Ang. a Pokky, forriginosus. 1530 Tinnate 
Pract. Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 313 Our pie Vane 
daughter was sent to the old pocky king of France, 
the year before our mortal enemy, a1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen, VILE 47, The Dutehmen..spake shamefully of this 
mariage, that a feble old & pocky man should mary so fayre 
a lady. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 450 Under colour of 
giving physicke to their pockie patients. 1730 Swirt Lady's 

ressing-roont 134 To him that looks behind the scene, 
Statira’s but some pocky queen. 182-34 Good's Study 
Aled. (ed. 4) IL. 601 note, A healthy wet nurse, getting a 
sore nipple, in consequence of suckling a pocky child. 

+b. As a coarse expression of reprobation or 
dislike, or merely intensive. In quot. 1601 as adv. 
(Cf. mangy.) Obs. 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case is Altered v. ii, Plaguy boy! he 
sooths his humour; these French villains have pocky wits. 
160r Deacon & Watxer Answ. Darred 79 Were not this 

kie good stuffe..to pester your Pulpit withall? ax619 
‘Letcuer Bonduca v. iii, Oh villain, pocky villain! 1663 
Davnen Wild Gallant w. i, But that's his pocky humour, 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a pock or 
pustule, or the pox (i.e., usually, syphilis; some- 
times, small-pox); syphilitic or variolous. 

1555 Braoroan in Sti Eccl, Mem, (1721) U1. App. 
xlv. 135 With theyr pockeye plasteres and sores, 1600 
Rowtanps Lett, Humours Blood ix. 15 But never in like 
pockie heate hefore. 2658 A. Fox Wrirts' Surg. 1. xviii. 
129 Mercurial Ointment is eae for lameness and pocky 
biles. 1952 PAil. Trans, XLVII. 504 A pledgit dipp'd in 
the pocky matter was applied tothe excoriated part. 1822-34 
ot Raliy Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 499 The pocky itch is so 
denominated from the resemblance of the pustules to minute 
small-pox. 1843 Str T. Watson Lect. Princ. Physic \xxxix. 
ll, 78: This has needlessly been made a separate species 
of itch, scabies purnlenta, pocky itch. 

Pocky, 2.2 Se. focal. [f. pock, PoKE sb.1 + -y.] 
Characterized by having pokes or bags; baggy; 
pay applied in Orkney to a form of cloud, 
called by some mamntmato-cumulus, the lower 
surface of which consists of an assemblage of 
rounded forms like small bags. 

(Not in Eng. or general Se. use.) 

1862 C, Croustow in A. Mitchell of. Weather Prog: 
nostics Scott. 15, 1 first observed this kind of cloud (eumu- 
lous-like festoons of drapery) on sth March 1822... When 
properly developed, it was always followed by a storm or 
gale within twenty-four hours. It is ealled * Pocky cloud’ 


--POD. 


by our (Orkney] sailors, 1867 — E.xdlan. ae Weather 
Progn. Scotl. Pret. 4 The festooned or ky cloud. did. 
14. 1880 C, Ley in Nature XXI. 210/2 The clouds which 
have been in Eogland [i.e. in Orkney] denominated ‘ pocky 
clouds’, 1887 Aaracaomay Weather tii. 78 In Orkney, this 
is known as the ‘pocky cloud ', and is there usually followed 
by a severe gale of wind. 


| Poco-curante (po:kokeranie), a. and 5d. 
[It., £ foco little + curante, pr. pple. of curare 


| to care:—L, ciirdére.] a. adj. Caring little; care- 


less, indifferent, zonchalant. b. sb. A careless or 
indifferent person ; one who shows little interest or 


concern. 

1962 Steane Tr. Shandy VI. xx, Leave we my mother— 
(truest of all the Poco-cuvante’s of her sex 1) careless about 
it. 1815 Moore Aen, (2853) U1. 76 That idlest of all foco- 
cuvante places, Dublin, 1823 Paaep Troubadour 1. 74 
Poco-curante in all cases Of furious foes, or pretty faces, 
1881 Sat. Rev. 9 July 32/1 Lord Granville’s pleasant faculty 
of pococurante conversation, i 

Hence Po:co-cura‘ntish a., having a foco-ceerante 
character, somewhat careless; Po:co-cura‘ntiam, 
eteism, the character, spirit, or style of a oco- 
curante; indifference ; indifferentism. 

1821 Examiner 491/1 Criticism has been a little Poco- 
eurantish of late years. 1824 /éid.250/1 This poco-eurantish 
disposition. 1831 Mooag Afem. (1854) VI. 228 So far did 
this poco-curantism of theirs extend, that, even in the 
trifling article of franking, oot one of them. .ever offered, 
when in office, to be of any service to me. 1835 ARNOLD 
in Stanley Liye (1845) I. vii. 419, 1 suppose that Poco- 
enranteism (excuse the word) is much the order of the day 
amongst young men. 1846 Hr. Maatineau fist. Peace II. 
v. ib. 202 His great and fatal fanlt..his affectation of 
scepticism and pococuranteismt, 1882 Times 1 Mar., The 
House of Commons was counted ont... This demonstration 
of pococurantism may be thought somewhat surprising after 
the heat and storm of the past few days, 

Pocok, obs. form of PEAcocK, 

Pocones, -is: see Puccoon. 


ll Pocosin, poquosin (pékéwsin). Amer, 
Also 7 poquosin, -on, (8 pereoaraon, -koaon), 
8-9 Doce aie pocaasan. [Algonquin Zoguosin. 

According to W. W. Tooker in Amer. Anthropotogist 
Jan. 1899 (N. S.) 1. 162-170, meaning ‘at or near the opening 
out or widening ', f. foguo to break, open out, widen-+(e)s 
dimin. +-é#(g) locative suffix. ‘The application of the 
term therefore..was to indicate or describe a locality where 
water ‘backed up’ in spring freshets, or in rainy seasons, 
and which by reason of (this) heeame more or less marshy or 
boggy.’ As the name of ariver in Virginia, the word is found 
as early as 1635-] 

In Southern U.S., A tract of low swampy ground, 


usually wooded; a marsh, a swamp. 

1709 J. Lawson fist. Carolina 26 The Swamp 1 now 
spoke of, is not a miry Bog, .. but it go down to it thro’a 
steep Bank, at the Foot of which, begins this Valley...The 
Land in this Percoarson, or Vailey, being extraordinary 
rich, and the Runs of Water well stor’d with Fowl. /bid. 
57 We lay in a rich Perkoson, or low Ground, that was hard- 
by a Creek, and good dry Land. 1712 in Virginia Mag. 
Hist. & Biogr. V. (1897) July g The rest carried the horses 
3 mile through a naethd myery Pocoson to a verry great 
marsh to a River side. 1760 Wasnincron JV rit, (1889) IL. 
163 Black mould taken out of the Pocoson on the creek side, 
1784 J. F.D. Smyru Tour U.S. 1. 106 Rode along upon 
a wooden causeway, through a marsh, which is here {North 
Carolina] called a poccoson. 1895 W. C. Kera Ref. of the 
Geol. Survey of N. Carolinal.15 There is a large aggregate 
of territory (between 3,000 and 4,000 square miles), mostly 
in the counties bordering on the seas and the sounds, known 
as Swamp Lands, They are locally designated as ‘dismals 
or ‘pocosins’, of which the great Dismal Swamp on the 


‘borders of North Carolina and Virginia is a good t 


YPe- 
1895 Educat, Rev. Nov. 358 The various stages of sound, 
lagoon, salt marsh, and pocoson are too familiar. 
Pocques, obs. form of Jocks: see Pock sé, 
+Poculary, 2. (s3.) Obs. rave—', [ad. mod. 
L. poculari-ss, {. poctl-teme cup: see -ARY 1.] Per- 
taining to a cup, i.e. to drinking; in quot. absol. 
as sb, A pardon or indulgence for drinking. ’ 
Erroneously explained as=‘cup* by Davies, whenee in 
other Dicts.: cf. note s, v. Manuary on the same passage. 
1537 tr. Latimer's Sern. bef. Convoc. Djb, Some brought 
forth canonizations, some expectations, some pluralities and 
unions, some tot-quots and dispensations, some, pardons, 
and these of wonderful variety, some stationaries, some 
jubilaries, some ularies for drinkers, some manuaries for 
andlers of relicks. .some oseularies for kissers. a. 
Pocula‘tion. nxonce-wd. [Asiff. L. *poculari to 
frequent thecup, f. pdcte/-zewt (See prec.) : see -ATION. | 
Drinking (of wine or other intoxicating liquor). 
1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 580 The art of pone 
if so it may be termed, being of the highest antiquity, an 
the claims of Bacchus as the inventor of the art being 
unquestioned. ~ 
+ Porculent, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pocudentus 
drinkable.] Fit for drinking; furnishing drink. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 630 Some of those Herbs, which are 
not Esculent, are notwithstaoding Poculent; As Hops, 


‘Broom. 


Poculiform (pp'kidlifpim), a. Wat. flist. [f 
L. pdceel-teme (see Pocuvary) + -(1)FoRM.] Of the 
form of a cup or drinking-vessel ; cup-shaped. 

1832 LinoLey Jairod. Bot. wv. ip Meee Ge cup-shaped, 
with a hemispberical base and an_upright fimb1_ nearly 
the same as campanulate, 1887 W. Pxiturs Brit. Dis- 
conrycetes 55 Cup poculiform, oblique, substipitate. 

Pocyll(e: see Pocit. 4 

Pod (ped), 56.1 [Origin obscure: it does not 
seem to be connected with the later word Pop $4.2] 


POD. 


1. The earlier form of Pap 53.3 8: the socket of 
a brace in which the end of the bit is inserted, 

4573 Tusser //is6. (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is 
clonted and shod, Cart ladder and wimble, with percer and 
pod. 1823 P, Nicnotson Pract. Build. 254 The lower Nialss 
of the other limb of the stock is of brass, which is fixed 
by means of a screw passing through two ears of the brass 
part, and through the solid of the wood. This brass part 
is called the pod, and is furnished with a mortise, in the 
form of a square pyramid, for receiving different pieces of 
steel, which are secured by means of a spring in the pod. 
‘bid, Bits are those pieces of steel which are inserted in 
the h 
b. ‘ The straight channel or groove in the body 
of certain forms of augers and boring-bits’. 

x890 in Cent, Dici. 

2. Cond. pod-bit: see quot. 

1875 Kxicut Dict, Mech., Pod-bit,a horing-tool adapted 
to be used in a brace, It has a semic lindrical form, a 
hollow barrel, and at its end is a cutting lip which projects 
in advance of the barrel. 

Pod (ppd), 56.2. [A comparatively recent word, 
first found with its compounds and derivatives 
late in 17th c. Origin unknown. 

Pod and fodder appear first c 1680, the latter being known 
earlier than the former; PopwareE occnrs 1584, but in origin 
is not certainly a compound of god. The earlier word for 
pod was cod, spec. in pease-cod; in 1681 podders were exe 
plained as ‘ pease-cod gatherers about London '.] 

1, A seed-vessel of 2 long form, usually dry and 
dehiscent ; properly of leguminous and craciferous 
plants ; a legume or siliqua; but often extended to 


other long fruits. 

1688 R. Home Armoury ut. 85/1 The pod, or berry; is 
the first knitting of fruit; when the Flower is fallen off, 
1706 Puitwies, Pod, the Husk of any Pulse. 1932-3 Miner 

ard, Dict. s.v. Pisum, Cansing their Leaves to flag, and 
their Biossoms to fall off without producing Pods. 1960 
k Lee Introd, Bot. 1. vi. (1765) 3 Siligua, a Pod, is a 

ericarpium of two Valves, 1764 Gaaincer Sugar Cane 
1, 604 note, The pods (of the cacao]..seldom contain less 
than thirty nuts of the size of a flatted olive. 1785 Maatyn 
Roussean's Bot. iii. (1794) 38 You will understand this dis- 
tinction. .if you open the pod of a pea and of a stock at the 
same time. Sy ‘i Bartow Colwurd, 1. sor From opening 
pods unbinds the fleecy store. 1833 R. Watker Flora 
Oxfordsh, 210 The singular figure of the pods of the Horse- 
shoe vetch must strike the most casual observer, 1866 
Treas. Bot. Pod, the capsule or seed-case of leguminous 
and cruciferous plants, those of the former being called 
legumes, and those of the latter siliques, and silicules. 1882 
Mas, Riovait Daisies & B. 1. 114 Where the broad-beans 
are now in pod. 1904 Speaker 23 Apr. go/t He gained 
a copper to buy some pods of red fl er to season the 
coarse bread, 1905 /érd. 30 Dec. a ese poems are as 
like as peas in a pod. 

2. ¢ransf. a, The cocoon of the silk-worm. b. 
The case or envelope of the eggs of a locust. 

4953 Haxwav Trav. (1762) I. v. Ixiii, 29x The size which 


we usually most esteem, is wound off sixteen or eighteen | 


pods Or cocoons. 288 Times 10 Nov. 4/6 The cases or 
pods’ (as they are called from their shape) of locusts eggs. 
3884 J. G. Woop in Sunday Mag. May port When these 
[locusts’} eggs are laid, they are enclosed in a horny 
envelope called a ‘pod', each pod containing thirty-five 


eg. 

3 A large protnberant abdomen. dal, 

@ rBas Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Pod, a fat protuberant belly. 
1888 Berkshire Gloss., Pod, a large stomach. : 

4, A purse-net with a narrow neck for catching 
eels. Also fod-net. 

1882 Blackw, fag. Jan. 103 The pods are hauled into the 
boat and detached from the main net and their contents 
emptied into a tub. 1883 G. C. Davirs Norfolk Broads 
XXxil, (1884) 246 The eels passing down the river make their 
Way into the long ‘pods’ through the narrow necks or 
Apertures of the stops, and cannot find their way back. 
1892 wet Afag. Nov. 88 In this long wall of net are 
three or four openings, to which purse-nets, about eighteen 
feet long, stretched on hoops. .are attached, the far ends 
being closed. These ‘pods’ as they are called, are extended 
down stream and attached to stakes in the river bottom, 
their positions being marked by floats, 1893 J. Watson 
Conf, Poacher te method of working the pod-net isthe 
same in principle. 

+5. The blade of a crickct-bat. Ods. 

1833 Nvren Vig. Cricketer’s Tutor 112 When the practice 
of bowling Tength-ba i 


2850 ‘Bat’ Crick. Man. 31 
the curved form of the pod, it was made straight. 


8. atirib, and Comd., 28 pod flower, 
bearing, -like, -shaped adjs.; pod-fern, a name of 
¢ thalictroides, a peculiar tropical 
aquatic fern, the fertile fronds of which are divided 
into linear and somewhat siliquose segments ; 
pod-lover, collector’s name of a noctnid moth, 
Dianthecia capsophila ; pod-pepper, n common 
name for capsicum ; pod-shell, an American kind 
of tazor-shell, Pharius ; pod-shrimp, an entomo- 
stracan having the carapace hinged lengthwise 
Upou its back, so as to close like a bivalve shell, 
8 J.R. Lumav in Queen's Printers’ Bible-Aids Gloss.s.v. 

wise, * Pulse’ in 2 Sam. xvii. 28 means *pod-bearing plants, 
such as beans, pease, or lentils, 2776 Mickie tr. Camoens’ 


Lusiad 386 Yellow *pod-flowers every slope adorn. 2697 


PRL Trans, XIX. 396 Plants of a strange Nature, bearin 
*podlike Fruit. 1776 Witueainc Brit, Plants (1796) ir 


seed; pod= 
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260 A very long pod-like capsule. 1866 Rocers Agric. & 
Prices 1. iti. 51 The cheapest corn year is the dearest for 
“pod-seed. 2830 Linorey Nat, Syst. Bot, 20 Fruit .. *pod- 
shaped and dehiscent. 1897 Encyc/, Brit, VI. 663/2 Nebalia 
+.scems but the puny and degenerate representative of the 
once giant *pod-shrimps of Silurian times. 

+ Pod, s.3 Od. [Origin obscure. Cf. early mod. 
Fris. pudde ‘mustela piscis’ (Kilian).] A young 
Jack or pike (fish). 

1887 Haarrison England 1, iii. (1878) n. 18 The pike as 
he ageth, receiueth diuerse names, as froma frie to a gilthed, 
from a gilthed toa pod, from a pod to a iacke, from a iacke 
tos Pickerell, from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all to 
a luce. 

Pod, sé.4 orig. U.S. [Origin unknown.] A 
small herd or ‘school’ of seals or whales, or some- 
times of other animals ; 2 small flock of birds, 

1832 D. Weaster Let. to White 14 Sept. in Priv. Corr, 
(1857) I. 526 We saw several small pods of coots go nye 
1840 F.D, Bennett Whaling Voy. U1. 171 The Sperm Whale 
is gregarious; and usually occurs in parties, which are 
termed by whalers ‘schools’ and ‘pods’, 1 Speaker 
16 Jan. 68/2 The ‘bachelors’ (seals) are driven into pods. 
x FT. Butten Cruise Cachalot vy. 36 Small © cows 
[whales], an one’r two bulls layin’ off to west'ard of ‘em, 

Pod (ped), v1 [f Pon 5.2] 

1. intr, To bear or produce pods. 

3734 Cuatets in Phil. Trans, XXXVI. 273, I planted 
six Beans in a Pot,..they bloom‘d as freely as those which 
are planted in the Ground, but did not pod so well, having 
not above a pod or two on each Plant. 1762 Mitis Syst. 
Pract, Hush 1. 464 The best way to make peas pod well. 
1833 Ridgemont Farm Rep. 141 in Libr. Usef, Anowl., 

usd. 111, Beans Sea pod much better when not 
crowded together, 2893 Westn:. Gaz. 17 June 6/2 The 
Peas have failed to pod, and are being cnt for fodder. 

. érans. To gather (peas, etc.) in the pod. 

x80s R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 587 The business 
of picking or podding the peas is usually performed by the 
labonrers at a fixed price. 

3. To hull or empty spees, etc.) out of the pods, 

tgoa Eacycl, Brit, XXVI. 58/1 By the aid of modern 
machinery..the peas are podded by a “huiller’, 

4. intr. To swell out like a pod. 

1890 Columbus Dispatch 9 July, Twelve intelligent eyes 
podded until one conld bave snared them with grape vines, 

Hence Po-dding vé/. sé., the production or 
formation of pods. 

1766 Comfpl, Farmer sv. Pease, Both these kinds of. -peas 
are particularly apt to degencrate,and become later in their 
podding. 1893 7 ses 6 July 4/6 Spring sorts (of beans] shed 
their flowers witbout podding. 

Pod, v.2 Now dad. [Origin obscure.] trans. 
To prod, to poke. 

2530 Parser. 661/2, 1 podde. 1870 Levins Manip. 155/38 
To Podde, or porre, pungere. 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., Pod,.. 
to poke, 1903 ae Dial, Dict. s.v., He podded mi i tribs 
wi’ his walkin’ stick, 

lence Po-dder, one who prods. 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed x. xxxix. § 19 To use some in our 
parliaments as their podders, to drive us into it. 

Pod, 5 [!. Pop 34.4] ¢rans. To drive (seals, 
etc.) into a ‘pod’ or banch for the purpose of 
elnbbing them. 

1887 Fisheries of U.S, Sect. v. U1. 366 note, A singular 
lurid green light suddenly suffuses the eye of the fur-seal at 
intervals when it is very much excited, as the ‘podding ‘ for 
the clubbers is in progress. 1 Speaker 17 Jan. 68/2 
Females [seals] are often podded with the ‘bachelors ’, 

‘od: see Pap s5é.!, toad, frog; also Pope. 

t+ Po'dage. Obs. rare-', [nd. med.L. poda- 
giunt (1259 in Du Cange), variant of pedagiun:.] 
= PEDAGE: see quot. ¢ 1425 Ss. v. 

I Podagra (ppdigrk, pode-gri). Afed. [L, 
Podagra, a. Gr. moSéypa gout in the feet, lit. a tra 
for the feet, ££ wous, mod- foot + dypaa catching. 
Gont in the feet ; 2 extension, gout generally, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R vit. iii. (Bodl. MS.), Podagra 
isa sore ynel in pe feete and namelich in pe wrestes and 
in soles. CarGrave Chron, (Rolls) 40 Podegra, and that 
seknes thei sey cometh of grete plente of mete and mech 
rest. 1596 Daraymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot.1v. as9 The 
Podagra or Gout, quhilk of the Vehemencie of calde he 
contracted, Vttirlie onirthrew his preclare Jugementis, + 
Afed. Frnl, 1.149 According to the opinion of the celebrat 
Prof. ‘Tode,., hypochondriasis is merely an imperfect poda- 
gra residing in the stomach and bowels. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 577 True gout, Podagra, consists, according 
to some, of the decreased excretion of uric acid by the urinary 
organs and an accumulation of it within the blood. 

odagral (pp'dagral),a. [f. Popacra + -AL.J 
Of or pertaining to gout; gouty. 

28aa-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 11. 685 A long train of 
dyspeptic, hepatic or podagral symptoms, 1831 Fraser's 
ATag. V1. 396 Suspected of making his podagral ailments. . 
cover a multitude of sins. 2892 JEArFRESON Brides & 
Bridals \. ii. 1g9 The land of gouty humours and podagral 
sufferers, 

t+ Poda‘gre, 53.1 Obs. Forms: 
4-6 podagre, 4-5 potagre, 5 potacre. 


podagre, ad. L. podagra: see Popacra, (The 
popular repr. of sodagra in OF. was poacre, pou- 
acre.)] = PoDaGRa, 

czago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 424/129 In his fot ane hote goute, 
i poudagre icleopeod is. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse, 2993 

om sal haf in alle pair lymmes obout, For sleuthe, als 
potagre and pe gout. 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. RP. vn. 
viii. (Bodl. MS.), Gelded men haue not podagre for bei 
seruep nought venus. ¢2440 Prom. Parv. 411/1 Potacre, 
or jagre, sekenesse, Jofagra. 1486 Bk. St, Albans 
Cii) b, When yowre hawkes fete be swollyn she hath the 


3 poudagre, 
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podagre, 1578 Lyte Dodoens m. xv. 337 Good for podagres 
and aches of ioyntes. 

+ Poda‘gre, a. and s.2 Obs. Also 4 podagere, 
4-5 potagre. [a. OF. (F.) podagre, a. L. podager, 
-grum (Enninos), ad. Gr. rodaypés adj., pertaining 
fo gout: see PopacRa,] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to gout; suffering 
from gont, gouty. 

43.. Cursor M. 11825 (Fairf) Pe gutte podagre [C. be 


tagre, G. lagere, Zr. potagre] es il to bete. c 1422 
OCCLEVE Fereslaus's Wife 713 Vous and gowty & halt 
he was eck. + Lypc, S. Edmund ut. 649 Oon was 


podagre in handis, leggis, knees. 
B. sd. A sufferer from gout. 

1836 E. Howaap &, Reefer xxviii, The port-admiral, for 
such was the ancient podagre, 

Podagric (podz'grik), a.and sé, [ad. L. poda- 
§rte-us,a. Gr. wobaypixés of or pertaining to goul, 
{, woSdypa, Popaora.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to gont; gouty. 

3702 Frover Cold Baths 1.ii. (1709) 44 Both Hot and Cold 
Water are good ..for Podagrick Pains without Uleers. 18aa- 
34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 292 The. constitution of a 
pose patient. 1889 Grerton Memory's Harkd, 197 In 
ater life,..somewhat podagric by inheritance. 

B. sé. A sufferer from gout. 

1937 Gentl Mag. VU. 56 We podagricks yon know, 
primiers imitate, For tho’ pains gnaw within, yet without 
we look great. 1806 A. Hunter Cudina (ed. 3) ror Let the 
Podagric enjoy his savonry dishes, on condition that every 
fourth day he submits to eat..plain meat. 

+ Podagrical, 2. Oés. [f. as prec. + -at.] 
= prec, adj. 

1576 FLeminc Panos. Epist.237 If you meane not to beget 
to yonr selfe the Podagricall disease for your daughter, 
3646 Sia T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 73 That a Loadstone 
held in the hand of one that is podagricall doth either cure 
or give great ease in the gout. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 
4028 Some Podagrical people,.. happening to be seized by 
the Plagne, lost the Gont, and recover'd of the Plague too. 

Podagrous (pp'dagras), a. [ad. L. podagrésus 
gouty, f. odagra; see Popacra and -ovs. So obs, 
¥. podagreux (Godef.).] Gouty. 

385: Cockrari. in Lady Holland Aven, Syd. Smith (1855) 
I. 249 A_podagrous disposition of limbs. 2863 SALA in 
Temple Bar Mag. V1I1. 73 If it be a crime to be heredi- 
tarily podagrons, take me to the Tower, - . 

tPodagry. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. podagrie 
zor (16th ¢. in Godef.), on med.L. type */odagria, 

. Gr, moSaypés: see PopaGRE a.] = PobaGRa; in 
quot., dodder, or the condilion of a plant infested 
with it (a sense of OF. podagre and med.L. podagra). 

{x6go Parkinson Theatr. Bot, 11 Cuscuta .. upon Line or 
Flax, called Podagra Lini and Angina Lini.| 1657 
Tomuinson Renou's Disp, 237 They. «mistake, who take thie 
podagry of other plants for true Cuscuta and Epithyme. 

Podal (péwdal), a. Zoot, [irreg. f. Gr. mots, 
wod- foot + -aL.] Belonging to feet, or foot-like 
organs; sfec. applied toa membrane fringing the 
outer margin of the nenropodin and notopodia or 
ventral and dorsal foot-stumps of certain Annelida, 

1896 Cambr. Nat, Hist. U1. p23 The podal membrane 
reaches to the tip of the gill int ¢ anterior segments, : 

|| Podalgia (pedserldzid). [mod.L., f. Gr. rots, 
7o5- foot + @Ayos pain.] Paiu in the foot, as from 
gout, rhenmatism, or the like. 

1842 in Duncuison Aled. Lex. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pod- 
algia, pain in tbe foot : almost the same as Podagra. 

Podalic (pede'lik), 2. [irreg. f. Gr. wots, 108- 
foot, after cephalic.) Of or pertaining to the feet. 

Podalic version (Obstetrics), the operation of changing the 
ode of the foetus so as to bring the feet to present in 
delivery. 

iach Cent. Dict. 1899 Syd. Soc. Lex., V lersion}, Nee tapi 
(an operation in obstetrics] when one or both feet are 
Peateke down. 2900 Lancet 30 June 1886/1 Its aim being 
* podalic’, as it was to bring the lower limb to present. . 

odar, dial. Also poder. [app. a. Comish 
podar rotten, worthless.} A local name of Munpre 


or copper pynites. 

(1754 Bortase Antig. Coruw. Cornish-Eng. Voc. 403/2 
Podar, rotten: corrupt: id. Mundic: ngly.] 18:6 Paris 
Guide Mount's Bay §& Land's End 117 Upon the first 
discovery of copper ore, the miner, to whom its nature was 
entirely unknown, gave it the name of Poder... Abont the 
year 1735,..Mr. Coster a mineralogist of Bristol observed 
this Poder among the heaps of rubbish. 

|| Podarthritis (pedaipraictis). Afed. [f. Gr. 
06- (see Popo-) + ARTHRITIS.) Inflammation of 


joints of the foot. 

2857 in Duncutson Dict. Med. Se. 

Poddasway, obs. Sc. f. PaDUAgorY, 

Podded (pe'déd), 2. [f. Pop 56.2 + ED 2] 

1. Bearing a leguminous; growing (as a 
seed) in a pod. 

2753 Cuamarrs Cycl. Supf.s.v. Lotus, The yellow, podded, 
sea ee witha thick, fleshy, and smooth leaf. 1762 Mitts 
Syst. Pract, Husb, 1, 465 In the culture of this, and 
indeed of all other ded grains. 2805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract. are 622 For Seo te and ie sent P ene 
sorts of ed cro; r USKIN Q. of Air (x 
Podded ae ex cannot be reaped, or beaten, or shates 
down, but must be gathered green. 

2. fg. (transl. F. cosste podded, fig. well-off.) 
Well-off, comfortable, snugly secure from harm. 

31889 Spectator 16 Nov., The working city being tainted 
with the deep envy of superiors, and eepecally of superiors 
leading joyous or ‘ podded * lives—as the French describe 
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‘the lives of well-to-do citizens. 1895 /Bid, 21 Dec. 886/1 
They may trade with profit and live on the profit in podded 
luxury. 

Podder ! (pp'dar). [f. Pop s4.2 or v.1 + -ERT; 
orig. a local term.] A person employed in gather- 
ing peas in the pod. 

168: Buount Glossagr. (ed. 5), Podders, Pescod-gatherers 
about London, so called. 1706 Painuirs, Podders, poor 
People employ’d to gather Pease, Pease-cod Gatherers, 
1765 Gotpsm. “ss. Misc. Wks. 1837 1. 248 Those who have 


seen..the weeders, podders, and hoppers, who swarm in the | 


1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 587 The 
expence of gathering green peas is different, seo to 
the diffienlty of procuring podders (ete. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Podder,..one who gathers field peas for market. 

Podder ?: see PopwaRE. 

Podder3: see uader Pop v.2 

+Po-ddinger. Ods. exc. dial. Yorms: 
puddyngare, 6 podenger, -ynger, (dial. -9 
poddinger, 8 podinger. [An altered form of 
PorTINncER, perh., associated with podyng, PuDDING. 
(Intermediate between fottinger and porringer: 
cf. PODDISH, PODDIDGE. )] = PoTTINGER,PORRINGER. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 293/1 A Puddyngare, tucetarius, tuce- 
tarta, 1538 in Weaver IVells Wills (1890) 1_A broken 
krock, a plater, a podynger and asawcer. 1552 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 142, iijjot pewter disshes, sixe saweers, iij pod- 
dingers. 1399 Ace.-Bh. HW. Wrayin Antiguary XXXII. 
243, ilij podengers, 1741 in Girl's Own P, (1886) VIL, 627 
Put ye soup into it {a stewpan] by podingers, and lett 
every podinger full boyle up as you put it in. ¢2812 ‘T'. 
Wickinson in Gilpin Pop. Poetsy (1875) 204 Poddingers on 


ivery truncher stood. 

Poddish, poddidge. Now dia/. Also 6 
podech, 6-7 podge, 9 dza/. podditch. [Altered 
form of Potace, PortacE, perth. due to some 
analogy: cf. PoppDINGER.] = PorraGr, PorRIDGE ; 
now chiefly applied to oatmeal porridge. 

1sz8 Tinpate Obed. Chr, Man 130 Vf the podech (I¥%s. 
15973 porage] be hurned to or the meate over rosted, we 
saye, the byseicpe hach put his fote in the potte [etc]. 
a1sgo Marr IV 4 


fields, 


it & Wisd, (1846) so How saist thou, 
Hodge, What, art thou hungrie? wilt thon eat ny podge? 
3611 Cotcr., Brouét,.. any liquor, podge, or sauce, of the 
thicknesse, or consistence of that hereon our pruine-tarts 
are made. ¢ 1746 Coxttea (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 68 Boh it leet weell atth’ Podditch wur naw 
scawding. 1869 ‘Eavesprorper’ Vi//. Li 4 (E.D. D), I 
can git poddige for mysel’ and t’ barns. 1886 Hatt Caine 
Son Ade ie 1. vii, | know the way to my mouth with a 
spoonful o dish, and that's all. /#id, 1. xv, May they 
never lick a lean poddish-stick. 

Poddock, dial. f. Pappock 54.1, frog, toad. 
Poddy, ¢. collog. [f. Pop sb.2 + -y.] Corpn- 
lent, obese. 

1844 E, FitzGerato Leté, (1889) 1. 138 It is a grievous 
thing (o grow poddy: the age of Chivalry is gone then. 

+ Pode. Oés. Also 6 poade. [Parallel form of 
Pap sb] A toad: perh. also applied to other 
creatures reputed to be venomous; also érazsf. to 
persons, 

¢1zgo (see Pap sé,' 1). ¢ 1425 Cast. Persev. 810 in Macro 
Plays 98 Tyl Mankynde fallith to podys prys, Coueytyse 
schal hym arype & grope, 14.. Stockh, Aled. ALS. u 156 
in Anglia INI. 298 Rancle .. of venym, As of jrannys 
or podysorvermyn. 1528 Roy & Baatow Rede mie (Arb.) 43 
Was nott theare one called Coclaye, A littell pratye foolysshe 
poade?.. Vert men saye he lacketh no gall. More venemous 
then any toade. 31549 Cuatonea Erasmus on fete ah tne 
good podes are wholy addicted to fooles and trifle-tal is. 

Pode, obs. form of Poon. 

Podel, podell(e, obs. forms of PUDDLE, 

Podeon (pp'dzjn). Extom. rare. [a. Gr. modedy 
a narrow end, f. mous, wod- foot.) A term for the 
petiole in the petiolate Hymenoptera : see quots. 

1841 E. NewMan /utrod. Hist. Insects 144 Vhe sixth seg. 
ment, podeon or peduncle, is usually much smaller than 
either of the preceding. 2844 Gossez in Zoologist Il. 587 
That segment which Mr. Newman has called the Jodeox 
is furnished with a curious hooked spur. 

Poder, variant of Popar. 

| Podesta (podesta’). Also 6-8 podestate, 
7-8 podestat. [It. podestd:—Olt. podestate :— 
L. potestatent, power, authority, hence public officer, 
magistrate. So F. podestat (1762 in Dict. Acad,).) 
a. A ete appointed by the Emperor 
Frederick I Ce) over one or more cities of 
Lombardy. b. A chief magistrate elected annually 
in medizeval Italian towns and republics with 
Judicial functions and almost unlimited powers. 
Also ¢vansf. c. A subordinate judge or magis- 
trate In modern Italian municipalities. 

1848 T. Hosy 7a, (1902) 10 No man weareth his weapon 
within the town, but such as are licensed by the Podesta. 
189 Putrenuam Lng. Poesie i. xxv. (Arb.) 308, I haue 
sene of the greatest podestates and grauest iudges and 
Presidentes of Parliament in Fraunce. 1630 2. Yohnson's 
Kingd. 6 Comm, 135 {In London] we have a Podesta, or 
Maior, that keepeth a Prince-like house. 1696 tr. Du 
Afont’s Voy. Levant 341 The Venitians maintain a Podestat 
in the Island to gather the Tribute. 1768 Boswett Corsica 
ii, Every..village elects by majority of votes a Podesta 
and other two magistrates. 1820 Byron Afar. Fal. Pref., 
When podesta and captain at Treviso, 1832 tr. Sismondi's 
fal, Rep. ii. 39 When the podesta of the Emperor arrived 
at Milan to take possession of the tribunal, he was sent 
contemptuously away. 2860 A// Vear Round No. 53.71 
carte following night, the Podest& of the city suddenly 

1¢eqa, 
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So Podersterate [f. It. podesteria office of a 
podesta + -aTE!), the role or office of a podesta. 

1787 J. Avams Def Govt. U.S. (1794) II. 305 In the next 
year, 1280, in the podesterate of Alberigo Signoregi of 

jologna, ' 

| Podetium (pod?‘fiim). Foz. Pl.-ia, [mod.L., 
arbitrary f. Gr, novs, 703- foot.) In some lichens 
(as Cladoma), a stalk-like or shrubby outgrowth 
of the thallus, bearing the apothecium or fruit; 
also, any stalk-like elevation. 

1857 BerxeLey Cryptog. Bot. § 445. 409 In that genus we 
have the first indication of a stem to the apothecia, or, as it 
is called, a podetium. 1870 Bentiey Afan. Bot, (ed. 2) 375 
In the latter case the stalk has received the name of 
podetium. 4 

Hence Pode'tiiform a., shaped like or resem- 
bling a podelium. 

|| Podex (psedeks). Now oaly Zool. [L. pddex, 
pédic-em anus, fundament.] The fandament, the 
rump; also, the last dorsal segment of the abdomen 
of insects, the pygidium. 

1598 B. Jonson Av. Alan in his ffum. v.i, How Saturn, 
sitting in an ebon cloud, Disrohed his podex. 1706 Puituirs, 
Podex,.. the Fundament, or Breech. 1783 Deruam PAys.- 
Theol. vin. vi. 45 The Male is less than the Female,.. and 
its Podex not so sharp as the Females is. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1V. 4 These substances are contained in 
the respective sexes in two bags that unite near the podex, 
3816 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. WL. 390 Podex, the last dorsal 
segnient of tbe abdomen. 

od-fern: see Pon 56.2 

Podge (ppdz), sb. dial. or collog. [A parallel 
form, app. of later origin, of PupcE sé.) Anything 
podgy; sfec. a short fat man or woman; a short 
stout thick-set animal. (In quot. 1833 applied to 
an epaulette.) 

1833 Marrvat ?, Simpie viii, Thal man with the gold 
podge on his shoulder (the first lieutenant]. 3876 IVArthy 
Gioss., Podge, a dirty, fat person, 1876 Afid.- Yorks. Gioss., 
Podge,..the term is .. freely bestowed, in a good-natured 
manner, upon children of a fleshy appearance. .‘Come hither, 
thou old podge’, 190: Farmer & Henury Slang Dict, 
Podge (colloquial). “2903 in Zug. Dial. Diet. from Aber- 
deensh, to Cornwall. i ’ 

Podge, v. Now dial. intr. To walk slowly and 
heavily. Hence Po-dging fA/. a. 

1638 N. Wattine Hist. Albino & Bellama 141 My Dames 
will say, I am a podging Asse. 1866 Grecor Banfsh, 
Géess., Podge, to walk with short heavy steps. 1876 Alid.- 
Yorks. Gloss. $.v., Podge is also a vlerd]. denoting the 
heavy irregular gait usual to very fat persons. 

Podge, obs. form of PoppI8SH, PODDIDGE, 

Podger (pp'dga1). rare. ? A stiff blow. 

1816 Lo. Campaetn in £2 (1881) 1. 334 He cannot deal 
the knock-me-down blows of old Brough, and if you watch 
your opportunity you may give him a podger. 

Podgy (pe'dzi), a. [f Ponce sé, + -¥: a 
parallel form, somewhat later in appearance, of 
Pupcy.] Short, thick, and fat; squat. 

1846 Tuackeaay Cornh. to Cairo iii. 37, 1 wish 1 had 
had a shake of that trembling, podgy hand. 1856 Mavuew 
Rhine 143 A shaggy, podgy, black pony. 1858 J. R. 
Green Lett, (1901) 26 The slow oily stream, beneath whose 
willows lurked .. podgy perch. 186:-2 Vac. Tour, 24 A 
pie on the podgy ah of farty. 1898 A libutt's Syst. Med. 

. 832 Massage is very useful in emaciated or podgy people. 

Hence Po-dgily adv., in a podgy way or degree. 

1893 ‘J. S. Winter’ Aunt Johnnie 1.2 She was not only 
fat, but she was podgily fat. 

Podia, plural of Popioy, Popium. 

Podial (poedial), z. [f. Popi-um + -au.J Of 
or pertaining to a podium, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Podical (péudikal), a. Zool. [f. L. Poprx, 

édic- + -At.] Pertaining to the podex, anal. 

Podical piales, two or more small pieces surrounding the 
podex in some insects. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Fro. Anim, vii. 406 When the tenth 
tergum and the podical plates are removed, a very singular 
apparatus .. comes into view. 3888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 142 Common. Cockroach. .. The anus .. lies 
hetween two triangular podical plates. 

Po-dicate, v. humorous nonce-wd. [f. as prec. 
+ -aTE 3.) zr. To slide or move along on one’s 
i gee So Podica‘tion (in quot. = a blow or 
kick on the posteriors). 

1853 Jeapan Axtodiog. 1V.180 We nanae to roll, slide, 
stagger and icate to the foot inthe dark. 1884 WVordd 
20 Aug. 9/1 Unless he wishes to risk podication, 

| Podion (pedign). Zoo’, Pl. podia. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. wddtoy : see Popium.) One of the tube-feet 
of an echinoderm. 

rgoo E.R. Lanxester Treat. Zool. ut. 291 Water from 
the reservoir or ampulla is driven into the podion, and the 
tube-foot is thus rendered tense and rigid. s 

Podism (pp'diz’m). rare. [ad. late L. podisaus 
(Veg.), a. Gr. modionds a measuring by feet, f. 
mobi Ce to measure by feet, also to bind the feet, 
f. wots, wo8- foot.) +a. A measuring by feet. 
Obs. rare—°, +b. A footing. Obs. rare. 0. 
Path, Spasm or cramp in the foot. rave—°, 

168: Biount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Podisu: (podisimeus), a 
measuring by feet. 2688 R. Hotme Armoury ni. xvi. 
(Roxh.) 89/s Allowing to euery souldier a larg podisme or 
place to stand in. 12858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Podismus, a 
term for spasm of the foot, or of the toes.. : podism. 

Podite (pe'deit). Zool. [f. Gr. mots, wod- foot 
+ -1TE!,] A leg or ambulatory limb of an 
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“arthropod, esp. of a crustacean, Usually in com- 
pounds denoting a part or appendage of such a 
limb: see quot. 1875, and the words themselves. 

3895 Huxrey & Maatin Elem. Broil. (1883) 151 The joints 
have the following names; the proximal, short and thick, 
coxopodite; the next, small and conical, dasifodite; next, 
cylindrical and marked by an annular constriction, fschio- 
podite; the next, longer, steropodite ; then successively, the 
carpopodite, propodite, and dact; aenedite. 3878 H. Wooo. 
warp in Zzcycl, Brit. VI. as ‘These podites are usually 
seven-jointed, and each bears a gill on its basal-joint, 

Hence Poditic (poditik) a@., belonging to a 
podite. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 31898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Podinm (pé«didm). Pl. podia. [L. podseen 
an elevated place, balcony, ad. Gr. réd:0v, dim. of 
nous, ods foot.] - 

1, Arch. a. A continuous projecting hase or 
pedestal, a stylobate. b. A raised platform sur- 
rounding the areaa in an ancient amphitheatre, 
o. A continuous seat or bench around a room. 

(261z Corvat Crudities 164 (Venice) Every Palace of any 
principall note hath a prety walke or open gallery betwixt 
the wall of the house and the brincke of the riuers hanke... 
Suetonius ealleth these kinde of open galleries Podia.] 1789 
P. Suytu tr. Aldrich's Archit. (1818) 149 The podium (the 
hottom part of the wall) projects at its lower extremity. 
1832 GeLi Pompeiana 1. iv. 54 Along the whole runs a sort 
of podium: or base. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. §233 The 
amphitheatre at Nismes... Its exterior wall has three stories 
of Tuscan pilasters on the face of the wall, the two upper 
whereof stand on podia, 1848 B. Weaa Cont. Ecelestol. 
176 Standing figures .. are ranged in two rows on podia 
between the piers. 18g0 S, Doazt, Roman viii, Up from 
the podium to the beetling height I turn'd one dying look. 
1887 Pall Mali G. 4 Mar. 4/1 The ium of the Albert 
Memorial is almost as fresh as the day the structure was 
uncovered, 

2. Asmat. and Zool. a. The fore or hind foot 
(manus or pes) of a mammal or other vertebrate ; 
in birds, the junction of the toes, or the toes 
collectively. b. In compounds denoting parts of 
the foot of amollnse: as Eprpopium, MESOPODIUM, 
METAPODIUM, PROPODIUM. 

1858 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., Podion, Podtunt, applied by 
Illiger to the junction of the toes at the extremity of the 
tarsus, upon which the leg rests in birds; to the inferior 
part of the limh, comprehending, before, the carpus, mieta- 
carpus, and toes 5 behind, the sarsas, setatarsus, and toes 
in the Afammnifera, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

3. Bot. A footstalk or other supporting part. 
(Chiefly in compounds.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Podium, Podus, a stalk, or receptacle, or 
torus; used only in Greek compounds. 

Podler (po-dlar), Se. and north, Also poadler, 
poodler, puddler. [An altered or differentiated 
form of next.) A young coal-fish: see quot. 1838. 

1835 S. OLiver Rambles Northumdild., etc.23 By Septem- 
ber they increase to about a foot in length, and are then 
called poodlers, 1838 Jounston in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 
I. No. 6 173 When young it is called with us the Podlie; 
when somewhat larger the Podler; and when full grown 
the Coal-sey, or Black-coal-sey, 1859 W. Winter North- 
umbid. & Border xix. 273 Codlings and puddlers. 1875 
G. C. Davies Rawdles Sch, Fieid-Club xxxv. 262 Occasion- 
ally we got a gurnet or a ‘ poadier *, 

Podley (podli). Sc. Forms: 6 podlo, 7 pudlo, 
7-8 podly, -lay, 8-9 -lie, 9 podle, -ley, poddle, 
-lie. [In 16th c. pod/o' for podlock, early form of 
Poutack, q.v. (Cf. danno', banna, bannie, from 
Bannock, haddo’, haddie, from Happock, etc.)] 

The fry or young of the coal-fish (Pollachius 
or Merlangns carbonarius) ; also, the true pollack 
(Pollachius pollachius). Cf. PODLER, PoLLack, 

151s in Exe. ¢ Libris Dom. Fac. V (Bann. CL) 8 Bukez, 
solis, podlois. 1684 Staaatp Scotia filustr. 1. tt, 23 Aselfus 
SuUscus 1.2% Podly. M. Martin Voy. St, Kilda (1749) 

16 There are also.. Pudloes, Herring, and many more. 1753 
Martuano Hist. Edin, u1. 189 Perches, Podlays, Skate. 2793 
Statist. Ace. Scot, WV. 537 A few small cod, podlies, and 
flounders. 1806 D. Gaanam I ritings (1883) 1). 220 Lobsters, 
partans, podles. 1838 (see prec.]. 1892 STEVENSON Across 
the Plains 209 The podley is hardly to be regarded as a 
dainty for the table. 1896 J. H. Campagi, Wild Lie Stot. 
131 Among the poddles, as the young of the saithe and lythe 
are called. 

Podo- (pedo), before a vowel pod-, a. Gr. 
moSo-, combiaing form of mods, wod- a foot, an 
element in terms of Natural History, etc.: ©. g 

Po'dobranch (-brenk) Zoo/, [Gr. Bpdyxie gills}, 
a breathing organ of crustaceans attached to the 
legs; 2 foot-gill; so Podobranchial (-breenkial) 
a., of or pertaining ta podobranchs or foot-gills ; 
Podobranchiate (-bree‘nkiét) @., having or pro- 
vided with foot-gills oe Dict, 1890). Po'do- 
carp Bot, [Gr. xaprés fruit}, a footstalk bearing 
the fruit of a plant (Webster Safi. 1879). 
Podoca‘rpous a., Bot., of or akin to the genus 
Podocarpus, N.O. Taxacee, containing coniferous 
trees of tropical Asia and Australasia. Fodo- 
ce‘phalous @., Bot. [Gr. xepady head], bearing a 
head of flowers on a long footstalk. || Podogynium 
(-dgitntim) Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. yuvy female], 

== BasIGYNIuM; so Po'dogyn, -gyne [F. podo- 
gync), in same sense ; Podogynous (-p'dginas) aus 
Podo-logy [F. podologic), the science which treals 


PODOMANCY. 


of the foot ; also, a treatise on the foot; 30 Podo'- 
logist. Po‘domancy [Gr. pavreia divination), 
divination from signs derived from inspection of the 
feet (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Podo-meter = PEDo- 
METER 1. + Podo'metry: sce quots. Po'do- 
scaph (Gr. oxdgos ship], n canoe-shaped float 
attached to the foot, or a pair of these, for moviag on 
water ; also, a water-velocipede, or boat propelled 
by treadles like a bicycle; hence Po-doscapher. 
Podo'scopy = odomancy, Podosomatons (-sdu'- 
miatas) @., Zoo/., of or pertaining to the Podesomata 
or sea-splders, aa order of Arihropoda having long 
many-jointed legs; syn. with Pycxogonide. Po'- 
aosperm For, [Gr. omépya seed), thestalk ofaseed; 
= Funtcutus 3. Podostomatous a., Zoof/, [Gr. 
orépa mouth), helongiag to the /odostomata, a 
groap of Arthropoda characterized by having 
a foot-like mouth. || Podotheca Zoo/. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. @nxn sheath], the sealy leg-covering of a bird 
or reptile; also, the sheath covering the leg of an 
insect; heace Podothe‘cal a. 

1888 Rotrestox & Jackson Anim. Life 182 The epipodite 
(so-called) of the first maxilliped represents the base,stem and 
lamina of a “podobranch. 2882 i S. Gagpner in Nature 
XXY. 2209/1 There are fruits from Sheppey which I believe 
to be *podocarpous, one at least seeming identical with Plodo- 
carpus) elata of Queensland. 1858 Mayxe Exfos. Lex., 

edocephalus.., applied to plants that have flowers united 
into heads borne upon long peduncles ..; *podocepbalous, 
1879 in WeasteR Suff/. 1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Podo- 
gynium, ,.a fleshy and solid projection which..serves to 
Support the ovary..; a *podogyne. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Podogyn, shortened form of the word Podogyninm, 1818 
Art Preserv. Feet Pref. 7 Diseases of the Nails, Immoderate 
Perspiration of the Feet, &c...which merit the attention of 
the *Podologist. dra. Pref. 6 It might .. be ranked under 
the new title of “Podology, embracing the whole Art of 
Preserving the Feet, 1727-41 Cnamaers Cyc/., “Podometer, 
or Pedometer. 1775 in Asu. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., * Podemetry, foot measure, or a measuring 
by the foot. 1658 Purturs, Podimetry, (Greek)a measuring 
by the foot. 1693 Rymer Short View Tragedy 119 ‘They 
must have played bare foot: the spectators would not have 
been content without secing their Podometry, 1858 Cham, 
Fru. X. 349/2 Heer Ochsner of Rotterdam. astonished his 
countrymen by appearing on the Maas, wearing a *podo- 
scaph fifteen feet long on each foot, and holding a pole, 
flattened at one end as a paddle, in his hand. 1864 in 
Weaster. [1868 Loud. Society Nov. 414 The latest novelty 
in the velocipede line is the podoscaphe or vélocipede- 
marin} 1884 Knicur Dict, Meck. Suppl., Podoscaph, a 
foot boat; one in which canoe-shaped floats are attached to 
Or support the fect, 1889 Pad/ Malt G. g Sept. 6/3 It bears 
the peculiar name of podoscaph, and is a sort of tiny raft. 
1885 Encycl. Brit. X1X. 4/a The treatises also contain 
occasional digressions on onychomancy,. ,"podoscopy, spas- 
matomancy. 1862 AnstEo Channel Is/. un. ix. (ed. 2) 235 
A species..of the curious group of *podosomatous crusta- 
ceans, resembling a transparent spider, without head or 
body. 1819 Linviey tr. Xichard's Obs. Frutts § Seeds 22 
When a seed bends back suddenly in a direction contrary 
lo its "podosperm..it is reciined by its eee direction, 
1857 Henrrey Bor. § 234 A fully developed ovule is usnally 
attached to the placenta A a short stalk, called the funi- 
culus, podosperm, or umbilical cord. 187 Caves Acy NV. 
Amer. Birds 46 The naked part of the leg is covered, like 
the bill, by a hardened, thickened, modified integument, 
which varies in texture between corneous and leathery. This 
is called the *podotheca. 1893 Newron Dict. Birds 511 
The Jodotheca or covering of the tarsus. 1890 Cend. Diet, 
*Podothecal. 


Podophthalmate (ppdpfpe'lmet), 2. Zool, 
[f. Gr. wovs, n05- foot + dpGadpds eye + -ATE 2) 
Maving the eye at the end of a movable stalk, 
stalk-eyed; of or pertaining to the stalk-eyed 
crustaceans. So + Podophtha‘lma, -tha‘lmia, 
-thalma‘ta [mod.L. pl.), an order of Crustacea, 
inclading those with eyes set on movable foot- 
stalks, as crabs and lobsters; Podophtha‘Imian, 
a., pertaining to the /odophthalmia ; sb... mem- 
ber of the Podophthalmiia ; Podophtha‘Imatons, 
FPodophthalmio, adjs. = podophihalmate; Po- 
dophtha‘lmite, the distal joint of the eye-stalk 
in podophthalmate Crastacea ; hence Podophthal- 
mitic ¢.; Podophtha‘lmous a, = podophthal- 
mate. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl, Anat, 1. 762/1 A corresponding struc- 
ture is observed in certain Podophthalmia. Wide 736/r 
This dorsal shield. .occurs among the whole of the Podoph- 
thalmians. 3841-72 T. R. Jones Anim. Kinga, (ed. 4) 442 
Th the two highest orders of Crustacea, hence called Podoph- 
thalmia, the eyes are placed at the extremity of fifoveatile 
pedicles articulated with the first cephalic ring of the 
external skeleton. 1855 Gossr Afarine Zool. 1. 116 Among 
the Podophthalnta, or Stalk-eyed Crustacea, the Shrimps or 
Sand-raisers .. burrow in sand, mostly in shallow water, 
1858 Mave Fie, Lex. 990 Podophthalmons, applied by 
Desmarest and ch to a vast number of the Crustaceae, 
having the eyes placed at the extremity of a mohile peduncle. 
1874 Woop Wat. /ist. 714 The Podophthalmata, or Stalk. 
cyed Crustaceans, 1 UXLEY Anat, lao. Anim. vi. 369 
The organisation of the Stomatopoda is more Edrioph- 
thalmian. .than Podophthalmian. /4fd. 315 The peduncles 
of the e ye. sare ta of two joints, a small proximal 
basiophthalmite, and a larger terminal podophthalmite. 

8 Bet tr. Gegenbaur's one Anat. 265 A point of 
aflinity to the Podophthalmate Mulacostraca, 1880 Tuxiey 
raysish vi. 34x Podophthalmatous Crustacea, 

Fodophyllous (ppdoficlas), a. [f. Gr. mo8o-, 
Pono- + @vAAov leaf + -0us.] 

Vou. VII. 
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1, Entom. Having, as some insects, compressed 
leaf-like locomotive organs or feet. 

1858 in Maine oe Lex. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Zool, In podophyllous tissue, the layer of tissae 
composed of leaf-like vascular lamells beneath 
the coronary cushion of a horse’s hoof. 

ip in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|Podophyllum Copal as) mod. Bot. L., 
f. Gr. modo-, Popo- + pvadav leaf.) a. Bot. A 
genus of Ranunculacex with two known species, 
P, pellatum of eastern N. America, and ?, Emodt 
of the Himalayas, having long thick creeping 
thizomes, large long-stalked palmately lobed 
leaves, and a solitary white flower. b. Pharnt. 
The dried rootstock of P. peltatum. Also attrib. 
Hence Podophy-Ilc a. Chem., of or pertaining 
to podophyllam; esp. in podophylitc acid, a crys- 
talline acid obtained from podophyllin; Podo- 
phy'in Chen, a yellow bitter resin having 
cathartic properties, obtained from the dried 
thizome of P. peltatum; = resin of podophyllum. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod, Bot. Table t. (1788) 292 Podophyllum, 
Duck’s-Foot, or May Apple. 1842 neweivens Med, Lex. 
(185s). v., The root or rhizoma, Podophyllum (Ph. U.S.), 
is purgative in the dose of 20 grains, 1863 V. Syd. Soc. 

“car-ok, Med. 457 The action of podophyllin is favourably 
contrasted with that of calomel. 1866 AttKeN Pract, Med. 
IJ. 53 Podophyllin, 1874 Gaarop & Baxtre Afat. Med. 
(1880) 183 The resin or Podophylline is n pale greenish- 
brown amorphous powder. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. 
4879) 471 Podophyllum acts as a purgative like jalap, but 
more abet and more continuously, 

| Podostemon (ppdosifmgn). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Popo-+ Gr. omppov, taken as = stamen: from 
the two stamens with filaments united for about 
half their length.] The typical genns of the N.O. 
Podostemacee, comprising moss-like aqnatic herbs 
with apetalous flowers, natives chiefly of S. 
America, So Podostemaceous (-é!"{9s) a., belong- 
ing to this order; Podoste-mad [cf. Anan], a 
plant of this order. 

1846 Linptey Veg. Kingd. 482 Wypogynous Exogens. 
Rutales. .. Podostemacez.— Podostemads. 1866 Livixc- 
stone Last Jrais. (1873) I. xliii. 71 This stream is rapid, 
.- with many podostemons at the bottom. 1880 C. R. Mazk- 
am Peruv, Bark 303 Vhe wet stones were covered with 
Podostemads, herbaceous branched floating plants, with the 
habit of liverworts. 

| Podura (ped'ieri), EZntom. [mod. L. fodiira 
(Linn. 1748), f. Gr. mods, n03- foot + ovpa tail, 
A genus of apterons insects, having a termina 
forked springing organ; hence known as spring- 
tails. Hence Podu‘ran, a., of or pertaining to 
the genus /'odura; s6., an insect of this genus or of 
the family Soduride; so Podu'rid a. and s4.; 
Podw'roid a,, having the form or character of 
the Joduride. 

1837 Goatnc & Leora Aficrogr. 129 Pray look at 
these scales of the podura in eengiscope, 1848 Caarenter 
Anim, Phys. xii, (1872) 498 In one curious family, that of 
the Poduras or Spang the leap is accomplished by the 
sudden extension of the tail. 1867 J. Hoco Microsc. 1. ii. 
58 The Podura scale appears to be a compound structure, 
1883 Lesue Nordenskiold's Vay. ee 60 Arachnids, 
acarids, and podurids occur most plentifully, 

Po'dware. 0s. exc. dia/. Also 7-9 podder. 
[Of uncertain origin: cf. Copwane, 1398-1699, and 
PEDWARE, 1577-1706, 

The first element suggests Pop of pease, beans, etc.; but 
this is not known till nearly a century later than podware, 
which moreover in quot. 1584 is not applied to pulse or 
podded plants, and in quot. 1677 has not necessarily such 
a sense, In quot, 1736 the word is associated with pod.) 

Field crops; fodder for cattle; in later use app. 
pulse, or plants having pods (= Copware). 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xu. vi. (1886) 179 [They] 
suffocate and spoile .. grasse, greene corne, and ripe corne, 
and allother podware, 1617 in l rchxol. Cant, (1902) XXV. 
15 Robert Terry [presented] for profaning of tbe Sabbath 
Day, by binding barley, and powting [ =stacking] of podder, 
upon the Sabbath, 1677 Puot O.xfordsh, 153 Dill or Lentills, 
in poor stone-brash land, which are a good podware for 
cattle. 1736 J. Lewis Hist. Thanet Gloss. sv. Lidéit, The 
hagister..was in the poddergrotten. /éfd., Podder, pod- 
ware ; beans, peas, tares or vetches, or such ware as has pods. 
1794 Bovs Agric. Kent 3x Some farmers are bound to sow 
wheat after beans, on land not fit to produce beans; to 
leave a quantity of podware gratten, for a wheat tilth on 
farms where some sorts of podware is the worst tilth known 
to sow wheal upon. [1887 Aentish Gloss., Podder, a name 
ae to beans, peas, tares, vetches, or such vegetables as 

ave s.) 

+ Po-dy cody, app. a perversion of body of 
God, in a profane oath. 

#1693 Urguhart's Kadelais i. xxxvi, 298 By the Pody 
Cody t have fished fair. - 

Poé, variant of Por, Ilawaiian food. 

Poé-bird (péu'tb3id). Also 8 poy-, pue-bird. 
[See qaot, 1865.) The name (given by Capt. Cook, 
and retained in some English ornithological works) 
for a New Zealand bird, Prosthemadera nove- 
selandie, now called by the English settlers Par- 
SON-RID (q. v.) and by the Maoris fm7. 

1777 Cook Voy. 1. 97 Amongst the small birds 1 must not 
omit to particularise the wattle-bird, eg ea [In the 
illustration spelt poe-Sird, and in the list of plates, for) bit. 


led. 1538 Poema..a poetes warke]). 


POEM, 


98 The poy-bird is fess than the wattle-bird. The feathers 
of a fine mazarine blue. ar80z Bowtes Poems (1855) 1, 
120 The poe-bird flits,.. With silver neck and blue enamelled 
wing. 1865 Howitt Discov. Austr. \. vi. x11 This bird they 
called the Wattle-bird, and also the Poy-bird, from its 
having tittle tufts of curled halr under its throat, which they 


called poies, from the Otaheitan word for ear-rings, 1868 
Woop Homes without If. xxv. 470 The splendidly decorated 
Poe Birds, 1896 List Anint. Zool, Soc. (ed. 9) 237 Poé 


Honey-eater. 

| Poecile (prsilz). fa. Gr. (4) worwiAn (ora) the 
many-colonred or painied porch.] Name of a 
famons portico in the market-place of ancient 
Athens, adorned with a variety of paintings. 

1819 in Pantologia, 1838 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XVUU. 
19} The only reward Miltiades obtained after the battle 
ot Marathon, was to have his picture drawn..and to have it 
hung up in the Poccile, 1846 Evus Elgin A/aré. 1. 32 The 
Pocile, or painted piazzas. 

+ Peccilite (pfsiloit). Geol. Ods. [f. Gr. waidos 
variegated + 1TE1; after F. ferrain pecilien 
(Brongniart 1829).] A name prepsees for the 
Upper New Red Sandstone (cf. Ger. dunter sand- 
stein). Tlence Poscilitio (pisilittik) @., of or 
pertaining to the Upper New Red Sandstone forma- 
tion; = PorkInimo, 

183 W. D. Convarare in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 379 The next 
geological group... heneath the fias and oolites, is that.. 
characterized by the new red or variegated sandstone... 


I will venture therefore to propose the term Poccilite ., and 
hence denominate the group, porcilitic. Brongniart has 
already adopted the Gallicised form Pecilicy, 

Pacilo- (pisilo), before a vowel pescil-, 
from Gr, mowido-s many-colonred, variepaled, 
various, a formative clement in scientific terms (ip 
some of which the form Poik1to- is preferred). 

Po‘ciloblast, Poscilocyte: sce PotkiLo-. Pos'- 
ollomere [Gr. pépos part], a part of the body 
of an animal in which variations of colouring tend 
to appear first. Poscilonym (Gr. dvopa, évvpa 
namej, one of various names for the same lhing; 
a synonym (Cent. Dict. cites Wilder); hence 
Pacilony'mio a., having a variety of names; 
Pocilonymy. Poe‘cilopod (Gr. movs, 105- foot] 
Zool., 2 member of the /actlopoda, in Latreille’s 
classification (now abandoned), a division of 
Crustacea distinguished by limbs of varied form 
and functions, e.g. prehensory, ambulatory, bran- 
chial, and noatatory; hence Poscilo‘podous a. 
Pecilothe‘rmal, Posoilothe rmic: sce PoiKILo-. 

1905 Atheneum 18 Mar. 342/1 That colour-variations 
tended to appear first of all on certain definite parts of the 
body, and that these parts, to which the name ' *pcecilomeres ‘ 
had been given, were common to mammals and birds alike. 
1889 Buck's ffandbk. Med. Se. VIN. §28/2 An unusually 
complete combination of “pcecilonyinic ambiguities. /5id, 
57/1 Terminological variety, such as occursin the passages 
quoted, may be expressed by the single word, speccuonamny. 
1835 Kiray Had. § Jas, Anim, 11. xiv. 22 The *Peecilo- 
pods differ [from the Branchiopods] by the different struc. 
ture and uses of their legs, which are not ia re nes 1852 
Dana Crust. 11, 1308 Characteristic species of Purcilopods. 

Poed, Poeir, obs. forms of Poop, PowEr. 

Poele, obs. var, of PoLe sé, 

Poem (pdwém). Also 6-7 poeme. f[a. F. 
foeme (in Oresme 14th c.), ad. L. pogma (in 
Plaotus), a. Gr. wénpa (4ih c. B.c.), early variant 
of wofgya, thing made or crealed, work, fiction, 
poetical work, f. wocety (early variant moeiv) to 
make. (If woiqua had been the form introduced, 
the L. would have been poewa.) 

The word Joeme was app. not in use till about the middle 
of the 16th. ; the sense was previously, from 14th c., ex- 
pressed by Poesy, sense 2.] 4 ’ 7 

1. ‘The work of a poet, 2 metrical composillon 


(Johnson) ; ‘a work in verse’ (Littré); a composi- 
tion of words expressing facts, thoughts, or feelings 
in poetical form ; a piece of poetry. 

In addition to the metrical or verse form, critics have 


| generally held that in order to deserve the name of ‘poem’, 


the theme and its treatment must possess qualitics which 
raise it above the level of ordinary prose. Cf. quots. 1575, 
1689, 1841, and see Portay. : : 

1548 Exyor Dict, Poerta..a poctes inuencion, a poeme 
1568 T, Howe t (4it/e) 
The Arbor of Amitie; wherin is comprised pleasant Poems 
and pretic Poesies, 1575 Gascoicne Notes Eng. Verse § 1 
in Steele Glas, etc. (aw) 1 The first and most necessarie 
poynt..mecte to be cataidered in making of a delectable 
poeme is this, to ground it upon some fine innention. 1581 
Sipnev Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 And may not I..say that the 
hoty Dauids Psalmes are a divine Poem? 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov. Wks, 1641 11, 126 Even one alone verse sometimes 
makes a perfect Poeme, /did., These three voices differ, 
as the thing done, the doing, and the doer; the thing 
fain‘d, the faining and the fainer; so the Pore, the Poesy, 
andthe Foet. 1 Tempce £es. Poetry Wks. 1731 1. 
236 The Frame and Fabrick of a true Poem, must have 
something both sublime and just, amazing and agreeable. 
— £rs, Learning \bid. 1. 298 The Language is but the 
Colouring ; ‘tis the Conception, the Tayeiey Judg- 
ment, that give the Life and Spirit, as well as uty and 
Force, to a Poem. 1706 Pritts, Moen, a Piece of Poetry, 
a Composition in Verse, a Copy of Verses. 1736 Surrioan 
in Swift's Lett, (1768) IV. 181, | have written a little pretty 
birth-day poem against St. Andrew’s day, which..1 intend 
for Faulkner to publish, 1828 Wuatety in Encyct, ss 
1. 290/1 Any composition in verse, (and none os ad is 

2 


POEMATIC. 


always called, whether good or bad, a Poem, by all who 
have no favourite hypothesis to maintain. 1841-4 Emzason 
Zss., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 157 It is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument, that makes a poem. 1871 B. Tayioa 
Faust (1875) l. Notes 319 Everything in this poem is perfect, 
thought and expression, Rhythm; but one thing it lacks: 
‘tis not a poem at all. 

b. ¢ransf. (or in more general sense): Applied 
to a composition which, without the form, has 


some quality or qualities in common with poetry. 

1581 eaten of Poctrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon, who did 
imitate so excellently.. the portraiture of a iust Empire 
vnder the name of Cyrus, (as Cicero sayth of him) made 
therein an absolute heroicall Poem, 1873 Ruskin Fors 
Claw, 111. xxxiv. 6 Do you know what a play is? or what 
a poem is? or what a novel is?..You had better first, for 
clearness’ sake, call all the three * poems ‘, for all the three 
are so, when they are good, whether written in verse or 
prose, one 

2. fig. Something (other than a composition of 
words) of a nature or quality akin or likened to 
that of poctry (with various implications, as artistic 
or orderly structure, noble expression, idcal beauty 
or gracefulness, etc.). 

1642 Mitron A fol, Smect. Wks. 1851 111. 270 He who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought him selfe to he a true Poem, that is 
a composition and patterne of the best and honourablest 
things, 1678 Coowoatu /mte/?. Syst. 1. iv. 421 There being 
as much continued and coherent Sence..in this Real Poem 
of the World, as there is in any Phantastick Poem made by 
men, 1843 Kincstry Let? (1878) 1. 108 We shall have no 
need to write poetry—our life will be a real poem, 18566 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 24 The Celts 
. «gave to the seas and mountains names which are poems, 
and imitate the pure voices of nature. 1899 W. R. Ince 
Chr. Mysticis#t 47 The world is the poem of the Word to 
the glory of the Father. 

3. atirib. and Comd., as poem-book, -maker, -play, 

1806 R. Cumaracano Afewt, (1807) 11, 268 The public did 
not concern itself about the poem, or the poem-maker. 
€1843 Caatyie Hist. SA. Jas. 1 & Chas. / (1898) 138 A 
small brown Poem-Book, not without merit, 1878 Brownixc 
Poets Croisie x\vii,‘The Royal Poet’ straightway put in 
type His poem-prophecy. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Po-emet, Poemlet [see 
-ET, -LET], asmall or short poem; Po'eming, 
composing or reciting of poems. 

1799 W, Tavtor Let. to Southey 4 Jan. in Rohberds Afer:. 
1. 244 A regular receptacle for those “poemets ..which 
aspire only to a summer's existence. 187: H. B. Foaman 
Living Poets 210 We havea great number of these ‘ poemets ‘, 
bearing no traces whatever of the triviality of occasiona 
verses. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 84. 2/2 Loud Tawkings and 
*Poemings. 1887-9 IT. A. Trotvore What / remember 1. 
369 Many of her verses she set to music, especially one 
little *poemlet, which I remember to this day. 

Poemartic, a. nonce-wd, [ad. Gr. roinparin-ds 
(Plut.) poetieal.] Of the nature of a poem. 

e1819 Coreaipce in Newt, (1836) 11, 321 Conscious of the 
inferiority, the too poematic mzuus-dramatic nature of his 
versification. 

Poemell, obs. form of Pome, 

Poenal(1, obs. form of PEnat. 

Poene, obs. var. Pain, after L. fena (B. Jonson). 

Poephagous (poefages), 2. Zool. rare. [f. 
mod.L. /éphaga, nent. pl. (ad. Gr. ronpdyos 
(Arist.) eating grass or herbs, f. 7éa grass + -pd-yos 
eating) + ony Eating grass or herbs, herbi- 
vorous ; sfec. belonging to the division Pocphaga 
of marsupials. 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Anint. 111.294 Some paleontologists 
.. have been led astray in .. referring it to the ‘ Poepha- 
gous Potoroos and Kangaroos’, 

Poer, obs. form of Poor, Power. 

{| Poe-sis. Ods. The Greek and Latin word for 
Posy, formerly sometimes used by English writers. 

1567 Daant Horace To Rdr., We write Poesis apace, and 
of all handes,sum wyth more, and sum with lesse learnynge. 
1018 W. Suieton Elegy on Sir T. Overbury O.'s Wks, (1856) 
11 This cynosure in neat poesis, 

Poeste, var. of PoustTig Ods., power. 

Poesy (powési), 5b, arch, Forms: a. 4 poysi, 
4-5 poisie, 4-6 poysee, -ie, -ye, 5 poise, -ei, 
poyse, poyesye, 6 poisee, poysy. 8B. 5-7 
poesie, -ye, 6 poesi, poezi, 5- poesy. See also 
Posy, [a. OF. poesie (¢ 1335 in Godef. Compl.) = 
Pr., Sp., Pg., It. poesia, Common Romanic forma- 
tion for L. poésis poetry, a poem, a. Gr. méyois, 
early variant of woiyats a making, creation, poetry, 
apoem. Poesy and foet occur earlier than foelry 
and foere.] 

1. = Portry. @. Poetical work or composition ; 
poems collectively or generally; poetry in the 
concrete, or as a form of literature. (In early use 
sometimes including composition in prose, esp. 
works of imagination or fiction: cf. Pozm 1 b, 
Port 1b, c, POETRY 2.) Now an archaic or poetical 
synonym of Zoetry. 

33.. Alin, Poems Jy. Vern. MS. \y.vii. 73 Salamon seide in 
his poysi, He holdeb wel betere wip an hounde Pat is lykyng 
and Toly,.. Pen be a Leon,..Cold and ded. 1397 Lanau., 
P, Pi, B, xvi. 406 Thanne piped pees of poysye a note. 
1390 Goweza Conf, Il. 148 Ovide .. tolde a tale in Poesie, 
Which toncheth unto Jelousie. c1g00 Destr. Troy 418 As 
sedge be Ouyd. 1560 WiitEnoanr 

fhe perfeccion that poesie, paintyng, 
1581 Sipnev Afol. 


put is in poise and 
Arle Warre 108b, 
and writing, is now bronght vato. 
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Potirie (Arb.) 49 It is not ryming and versing, that maketh 
Poesie. One may bee a Poet without versing, and a versi- 
fier without Poetry. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. iv. $1 
1636 Denuam Desir. Troy Pref. (1656) A iij, Poesy is of so 
su 
another, it will allevaporate. 21704 T. Baown Sat. Antients 
Wks. 1730 1. 24 The Satirical poesy of the Greeks. 1841 
D’Iseaert A wten. Lit. (1867) 405 Among thearts of English 
poesie, the most ample and most curious is an anonymous 
work. 1883 Cougregationalist Mar, 265 The Book of Psalms 
is the Paradise of Devotien, the Holy Land of poesy. 

b. Poetry in the abstract, or asanart. ©. Faculty 


or skill of poetical composition. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Oct. 79 O pierlesse Poesye, 
where is then the place? 1589 Puttennam Zug. Poeste n. 
i. (Arh.) 79 Poesie is a skill to speake & write harmonically. 
1636 B. core Discov. Wks. 1641 11. 125 A Poeme. .is the 
worke of the Poet. . Poesy is his skill, or Crafte of making. 
1686 Dayvpen Ode Anne Killigrew ? O gracions God | how 
far have we Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy! 1 
Oriz in Leet, Paint. ii, (1848) 273 Painting. .has been call 
mute poesy. 1899 M. Pattison A/iton ii. 29 In cS aed 
(1637) we have reached the high-water mark of English 
Poesy and of Milton's own proluction. 

2. (with @ and £4) +a. A poetical composi- 
tion; a poem. (In early use often in more general 
sense: An inventive or imaginative composition.) 

€.1380 Wyciir Wes, (1880) veh pei prechen cronyclis & 

isies & newe fyndynges of hem self. 1387 Tarvisa 
fligden (Rolls) VI. 143 He made wonder poystes as it were 
of alle be stories of Bois writte. 1412-20 Lypnc. Chron, 
Troy u. xti. (MS, Digby 230) If. 67 hs He reherced many 
poysies, ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 407/1 Poyse, poema, 1552 
Hu.oer s.v., He that maketh such poesies or Balades. 
1575 Lanewam “ef. (1871) 5 (She) pronounced a proper 
poezi in English rime and meeter. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
i.iv. §9 Holding them but as dinine poesies. a1727 Newton 
Chronol, Amended \, (1728) 194 Thymeates..wrote a poesy 
called Phrygia. 1843 Lytton Lasf Sar. 1. iii, George of 
Clarence hath some pretty taste in the arts and poesies. 

tb. £/. Poetical expressions orideas. Ods. rare. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love wi. vii. (Skeat) 1.57 Thy wordes 
may nat be queynt, ne of subtel maner_understandinge, 
Freel-witted people supposen in suche poesies to be begyled. 

+ 3. A motto or short inscription (often metrical, 


and usually in patterned or formal language): 


= Posy 1,q.v. Obs. 

¢1430 Lvpc. Alin. Poems ices Soc.) 65 And for yonre 

oyesye these lettres v. ye take, Of this name Maria, only 
or hir sake. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 65b, The tente 
was replenished and decked with this poysie [1568 GraFrron 

sie], ‘ After busie laboure commeth victorious reste‘, 1548 

natn ELrasw. Par. Luke xxiii. 172b, There was also a 
superscripcion or. poisee written on the toppe of the crosse, 
derectely ouer his head, in Greke, in Latin, and Hebrue 
letters. 1570-6 Lamaarve Perams, Kent (1826) 450 Out of 
the very same old word .. is framed his Poesie, or woorde 
npon his armes (Ic Dien) I serve. 1596 Suaxs. Alerch, V, 
v. i. 148,151. 1602 — Ham. 1. ii. 162 1s this a Prologue, 
or the Poesie of a Ring? 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 975/4 A 
Wedding Ring with this Poesie (‘In thee my Choice, I do 
rejoyce '). 

+4. A bunch of flowers, a nosegay: = Posy 2. 

1572 GascoicNE tae A Hundreth sundrie Flowres 
bounde up in one small Poesie. 1629 R. Hut Parhw. 
Piety(ed. Diekenne) I, 146 Thgy do offer a possy of flowers, 
1688 R. Hotmen Armoury 1. 64/1 Sweet William is (as it 
were) many Pinks growing together like a Poesy. 

5. adirid. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol. 25 There ben some that 
s Ae their poysye mater in Frenche, of whiche speche 
the Frenche men have as good a fantasye as we have in 
hering of Frenche mennes English. 1861 Oux Eng, Home 151 
The banqueting stuff..spread out on painted trenchers and 
* poesie roundels *. : : 

Hence Po-esy wv. z#tr. (rare), to compose or recite 
poetry; to speak or write poetically. 

1819 Keats /sabella ix, So said, his erewhile timid lips 
grew bold, And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme. 


Poet (pavét). Forms: 4~5 poyete, 4-6 poete, 
5 poiet, poyte, 5-6 poite, poiett, poyet, 4- poet. 
[ME. poete, poyete, a. OF. poete (1ath c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. foete, ad. L. poé/a (Plaut.), ad. Gr. 
nonrns, early variant of zouyrys maker, author, poet 
(cf. MAKER §), f. moeiv, moeiv to make, create, 


prodnce. (An early Gr. word in L.; if introduced 
at a later period, the form would have been 
peita.)) 


1. One who composes poetry ; a writer of poems; 
an anthor who writes in verse. (The ordinary 
current use; bat now usnally implying more or 
less of the sense of ¢.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 8531 (Cott.) Homer be poet [2 7. te), 
pat was sa rijf, Lined in pis king danid ee 1388 Sivciit 
Acts xvii. 28 As also summe of jonre poetis seiden, And 
we ben also the kynde ofhym. 24.. Nowe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
680/23 Hie poeta, a poyte. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 204 
Sekys poece [= poets’) tayllys, 1526 Tinoare 77#, i, 12 
Won..which was a poyet of their owne. 1567 Satir. Poents 
Reform, viii. 2 Skorner of poitis and sklanderus knaif! 
1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa m. 146 In Fez there ure diuers 
most excellent poets, which make verses in thair owne 
mother toong, 1 R. Cawprev Table Alph., Poet, a 
verse maker, 1623 Cockraam, Poet, one that writeth well 
in verse. 1665 Daypen Ess. Dram. Poesy (1889) 67 Shake- 
speare..was the man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 

joets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. 1755 

ounson, Poet ..a writer of ins, one who writes in 
measure, 1765 Gaay Shaks.6 Fumbling baronets and poets 
small. 1844 Beck & Fexton tr. Munk's Metres 30 The 

ts have not all avoided the hiatus with equal care. 1876 

TEDMAN Victorian Poets 281 She [Miss Rossetti) is a poet 

of a profound and serious cast. 


tle a spirit, that in pouring out of one Language into | 


POET. 


+b. Formerly (after Gr. and L. use), in more 
general sense : One who makes or composes works 
of literature; an author, writer. Ods. 
136a Lanct, P. Pé. A. xt. 129 Plato be Poyete I [Studie] 
put him furste to Boke. 1377 /did. B. x11. 260 bus pe poete 


[Aristotle] preues bat be pecok for his fetheres is reuerenced. 
ricket of his 


c¢1400 Destr. Troy 306 All pat poites haue 
prise dedis, I have no tome for to telle. /é1d. go7s Ne 
noght put in our proses by poiettes of old. 1611 Coavat 


Crudities 319 Cornelius Nepos an eloquent Poet in the time 
of Cicero, 1678 Cuowoatu /ntell, Syst. 1 ili. 163 The soul, 
ein sleep or dreams,..seems to be surprized with unex- 
pected answers and reparties, though it self were all the 
while the poet and inventor of the w ole fable. 1755 Joun- 
son, Poet, av inventor, an author of fiction; [ete.. | 

@. In select or emphatic sense: A writer in 
verse (or sometimes, in extended use, in elevated 
prose) distinguished by special imaginative or 
creative power, insigbt, sensibility, and faculty of 


expression. (Cf. PoETRY 3c.) 

31530 Patscr. 256/1 Poet, a connyng man, foete. 1531 
Envor Gov. 1, xili, Semblably they that make verses, ex- 
pressynge therby none other lernynge but the crafte of 
versi yeng, be nat of auncient writers named poetes, but 
onely called versifyers. 1g8x Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 
25 Onely the Poet... lifted vp with the vigor of his owne 
inuention, dooth growe in effect, another nature, in making 
things either better then Nature bringeth fortb, or quite a 
newe formes such as never were in Nature. /did, 29 That 
fayning notable images of vertues, yeescr what els, with 
that delightfull teaching which must be the right describing 
note to know a Poet by. 1590 Snaxs. A/ids, NV, v.i. 12 The 
Poets eye ina fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heauen 
to earth, from earth to heaven. 1609 B. Jonson Si, Wo. 
u. tii, Enery man, that writes in verse is not_a Poet. 1636 
— Discov. Wks. 1641 11.125 Hence he is call'd_a Poet, not 
hee which writeth tn measure only, but that fayneth and 
formeth a fable, and writes things like the Truth. 1806 
Woavsw. Personal Talk iv, The Poets, who on earth have 
made us heirs Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays! 
1840 Mit Diss. & Désc. (1859) 1. 80 Whom, then, shall we 
call poets? Those who are so constituted, that emotions are 
the links of association by which their ideas, both sensuous 
and spiritual, are connected together. 1844 Loner. Ratn in 
Summer 61 These, and far more than these, The Poet sees! 
.-He can behold Things manifold That have not yet been 
wholly told. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. Wl. wv. iL § 14 The 
power of assembling, by the help of the imagination, such 
images as will excite these feelings [of ‘noble emotion’), is 
the power of the poet or literally of the ‘Maker’, 1873 
Symonos Grk. Poets viii. 249 Aristophanes is essentially 
a poet—a poet in what we are apt to call the modern sense 
of the word—a poet, that is 10 say, endowed with original 
intuitions into nature, and with the faculty of ig to 
our minds the most varied thoughts and feelings in lan- 
guage uniformly beautiful, as the creatures of an exuberant 
and self-swayed fancy. 

d. Hence occas., by further extension, applied 
rhetorically in a similar sense to one who practises 


any of the fine arts. 

1839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. East 27/1 The poet,..—and 
by poet 1 mean whoever creates ideas in bronze, in stone, 
in prose, in words, or in thymes—the poet stirs up only 
what is imperishable in nature and in the human heart. 
1874 F. Caowzst (¢itle) The Great Tone-Poets, being short 
memoirs of the greater Musical Composers. _ 

e. Poct-in-ordinary, a poet ordinarily employed 
(after physician-in-ordinary, ete., ORDINARY 5d. 
8b). Poet-daureate; see LAUREATE a, 2b. 

€1386-1843 [see Laureate a.2b). 1865 Kincstev Herew. 
i, Godson of the great earl, and poet-in-ordinary to the 
band, 1894 A. Braaewn £ss. xiv. 159 Spenser is sometimes 
erroneously] reckoned amongst the Poets Laureate. 
“Hence Poet-laureateship = LAUREATESHIP a. 

¢1836in Byron's Wes. (1846) 523/2 Pye, the predecessor of 
Mr. Southey in the poet-lanreateship, died in 1813. 1874 
C. Giason Casguet of Lit. Y. 7358/2 Thomas Warton.. 
obtained the poet-laureateship in 1785. , 

f. fig. Applied to a singing bird. 

ae Tuomson Ode, O nightingale! best poet of the 
grove. 1892 Tennyson Zh rosét/e i, Summer is coming, sum- 
mer is coming, I know it, I] know it, 1 know it... Yes, my 
wild little Poet, 

g. A scholar in the poetry class: see Porrry 6, 

1679 Trials of White & Other Fesuits 47, Parry. Lwas 
a Student there, a Poet. ’ 

2. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive (=* that is 
a poet’), as poet-actor, -artist, -bird, + -bounce 
(Bounce sb.) 4b), -bay, -dramatist, -historian, 
-humorist, -musician, -novelist, painter, pilgrim, 
-ploughman, -preacher, -priest, -princess, -saint, 
-saltirist, -seer, -singer, + sucker (= ‘sucking poet), 
-thinker, -warrtor, -woman, ete. etc. b. Of or 
pertaining to a poet, as oct-craft, -heart, -nectar, 
-song, -soul, etc.; 80 foel-wise adv. ©. objective, 
etc., as tfoet-~afe (one who apes a poet), -haler, 
-whipper, -worship. A. instrumental, etc., as Poel 
haunted, -hymned adjs.; poet-like adj. and adv. 

1867 Cornk. Mag. XV. 666 The stage whereon the *poet- 
actor was enacting the counterfeit presentment of a king. 
1s81 Stonzy Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 7x The cause why it 
[Poesie) is not esteemed in Engtande, is the fault of *Poet- 
apes, not Poets, 1817-18 SueLiey Rosalind § Helen 1119 
The nightingale.. the *poet-bird. 1632 _Baoms JVovella 
Prol., Those *Poet-Bownces that write English Greeke. 
1838 Lytton A/ice vin. iii, A dream that had hovered over 
the *poet-boy, 1863 Zain. Kev. Apr. 354 A controversy 
..lost in the mysteries of *poeterafi, 158% Sionny Afos. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 48 Not onely in these A/ysomoxusoi, *Poet- 
haters, but in all that kinde of people, who seek a prayse by 
dispraysing others. 1895 Maare Coat Sorrows of Safar 
xxxiii, The beautiful autumnal woods of *poet- aunted 


’ 


POETASTER, 


Warwickshire. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Lady Geraddine's 
Courtship Coucl. viii, Is no woman far above me Found 
more worthy of thy *poet-heart than such a one as 1? 1897 
e. Rev. Oct. 331 The poet-satirist succeeds the *poet- 

umorist. 1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps. vi. 7 Vet dooth not 
David enlarge his sorowe *Poetlike. 1842 Tennyson 
Edwin Morris 27 Poct-like he spoke. 1839 Croucu Early 
Poenis ii. 19 A fount Of the true *poet-nectar whence to fill 
The golden urns of verse. 1892 EAROWieL Chtldr. Ghetto 
1. 164, I sing .. the restoration of our land, and become the 
“poet-patrint of my people. 1844 Mrs. Brownine V/s. 
Poets Concl. ii, That same green forest where had gone 
The *poet-pilgrim. 1886 Buckie in 19/k Cent. Apt. 534 
The great “poet-ploughman of Scotland. 1831 Byron Eve, 
on Keats ii, The “poet-priest Milman (So ready to kill 
man). 1847 Tennyson Prine, m1. 256 If that strange *Poet- 
princess with her grand Imaginations might at all be won. 
1645 R. Sraate Elegy on Quarles, Sol. Reeant. 64 A *Poete 
saint he was, 84a S. Lovea Handy Andy xxi, All were 
silent, for the *poet-singer was a favourite. 1828 Car.yte 
Mise., Burns (1857) 1. 200 A true *Poet-soul, for it needs 
but to be struck, and the sound it yields will be music. 
1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair. i, Gi’ mee the man, cau..giue 
the law to all the Poets, and "Poet-suckers i’ Towne, be- 
cause they are the Players Gossips. 3g8r Staney Axo. 
Poctrie(Arb.) 47, | imagine, it falleth out with these *Poct- 
whyppers, as with some good women, who often are sicke, 
but in fayth they cannot tel where. 1844 Mas. Brownine 
Vis. Poets cvii, And Sappho... O *poet-woman ! 1856 — 
Aur, Leigh vy. 545 They sound strange As .. lovely “poet. 
words grown obsolete. 1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1852) 370 
There ts a “poet-worship, one of other Which is idolatry, 
and not the true Love-service of the soul to God. 

e. Combinations with poets’ or poet's: poeta’ 
cassia, the fragrant shrub anciently called cassia, 
supposed to be Osyris alba (sce Caggral ae 
Poets’ Corner, (a) name for a part of the south 
transept of Westminstcr Abbey, which contains 
the graves and monuments of several distinguished 
poets (called, in the Spectator 1711, ‘the poetical 
Quarter’: see PorticaLa. 1); (4) applied humor- 
ously to a part of a newspaper or other periodical 
containing short poetical contributions; poeta’ 
narcissus, the common white narcissus, JV. 
poeticus; poets’ rosomary = foels’ cassia, 

1760 J. Lue Introd. Bot. eine 323 “Poet’s Cassia, Osyris. 
1765 Fatconer Demag. 235 While his demure Welch goat, 
with lifted hoof, In *Poet's corner hangs each flimsy woof. 
1766 Enrick London 1V. 417 An iron gate opens into the 
south cross isle; which from the number of monuments 
erected therein to celebrated English poets, has obtained 
the name of The Poets Corner. 1785 Craaar Vewspaper 
ad fin., The Poet's Corner is the place they choose, A fatal 


nursery for au infant Muse; Unlike that Corner where true 
Poets lie. 188: Antiguary Oct. 137 Westminster Abbey: 
a Stady on Poets’ Corner. 1597 GERARDE /ferbad i. vi. 


irio The *Poets Rosemarie or Gardrobe, Casia Poetica 
L’Obelij. 1760 J. Lex Jutvod. Bot. App. 323 Poet's Rose- 
mary, Osyris. 

Poetaster (pduéte-staz). [a. med. or mod.L. 
pottaster (Erasmus Lef, 25 Mar. 1521), in It. and 
Sp. poetastro, obs. F. poetastre (1554 in Sainte- 
Palaye): see Porr and -asrer.] A petty or paltry 
poet; a writer of poor or trashy verse; a rimester. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev.u.i, Madam Moria. .is like 
one of your ignorant tasters of the time. 1601 — (¢if/e) 
The Poetasters or, His Arraignment. 1603 Fiorito Afon- 
taigne w. xvii. (1632) 359, | know a Poetaster, gainst whom 
both weake and strong,..affirme and say, he hath no skil or 
judgement in Poesie. 1664 Burcer //ud. 1 iii. 358 Besides 
all this, He serv'd his Master In quality of Poctaster: Aud 
Rhimes appropriate could make, To ev'ry month in th’Alma- 
nack, Mee Wavvots Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) U1. 
15 One Robert Whitehall, a poetaster of that age, wrote a 
poem called Urania, or a description of the painting at the 
top of the Theatre at Oxford. 1849 Macautay £7/ss¢. Eng. 
fi, 1. 369 An envious poetaster demonstrated that Venice 
Preserved ought to have been hooted from the stage. 1883 
J. Hawtnorne Dust 1. 201 There are always poetasters 
enough; but of great poets .. there are never so many as 
Rot to leave room for one or two more. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Poetarstering sb. and a, 
acting the poetaster, composing poor or feeble 
vers€; Poeta'sterism, Poeta‘stery, -try, the 
work of a poetaster, feeble verse or versification # 

Poetastress, a female poetaster; Poeta‘atrio, 
-feal (also, erroneously, poetastio, -tical) adjs., 
of, perlaining to, or of the nature of, a poctaster. 

1695 Cotton tr. Martial 1. Ixxxvi. (1860) 127 Make not 
the echo in my verses play, After the Grecian gg aa) 
way! 1823 Blackw, Mag, X11. 645 Examples .. drawn 
from Italianized poetasterisms, 1830 Mackintosn Rev. of 
1688, Wks. 1846 II. 223 Mrs, Behn, a loose and rae, 
Fees ess of that age. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VU. 38 

itrgerald is insulted as much for his politics as his pe 

tery. 3845 Twackaray Crit, Rev. Wks, 1886 XXIIL 8 

Away with all fo aeteriog at ditmer-parties. 1858 JV, ¥ 

Tribune 13 Fe 444 May some g genius save them 
from such poetasticat platitudes { 1864 Weaster, Poefastry, 
3867 W.C. Hazuirt Offspring Th, in Solit. (1884) 232 The 
foregoing proverhial aie or poetastrical proverb. 1893 
Temple Bar Mfag. KCUX. 295 His father thought his 
Pottastic mother a fool. 1894 Blackw. Siag. Aug. 205 No 
more poetry or even poetastery for me. 

Poretdom. rare, [f, Port + -pom.] The con- 
dition or status of a poet ; poetship. 

1899 Westm. Gaz. 22 Nov. 2/a Giving him no claim even 
to the honour of mitior poetdnm. 

Poete-aque, a. rare, [f. as prec. + -ESQuE.] 
Suitable for « poem. 5 

@ 1849 H. Cotraingr Z's. (1851) II. 225 Happiness is not 


Yery picturesque, or poetesque either, far less ramatic, for 
it ts serious without being tragic, 


| and Poetique Fires. 
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Poetess (pswétés), [£ Porr + -Ess, So It. 
Pottessa (Korto 1598), F. podtesse (1642 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), Sp. foetzsa, 
woman who composes poetry. 

asze Tinpace A nsw. Alore xvi. (Parker Soc.) g2 Our lady 
hath..emptied her of much high learning, which. as a 
goodly. Poetess, she uttered in rhymes, 1593 G. Haavey 
Mierce's Super. 186 The heauenly deuises of the delitious 
Poetesse Sappho, 1748 Laoy Luxsoaoucn Let. to Shenstone 
28 Apr., I ant uo Poetess; which reproachful name | would 
avaid, even if 1 were capable of acquiring it. 1830 Worpsw. 
in Chr. Wordsw. Afem. (1851) EL. 226 British poetesses make 
but a poor figure in the ‘Poems by Eminent Ladies’, 1873 
Symonos Grk. Poets v. 129 Among the ancients Benphe 
enjoyed a unique renown. She was called 'the poetess', as 
Homer was called ‘the poet ', 

Poethood (paétyhnd). [f. Porr + -1100P.] 
The position or status of poet; the domain or 
fraternity of poets. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XX XIX. 25 Give me .. the healthy, 
wholesome loveliness, that shines on the face of the poet- 
hood of Britain, 1888 Sat. Rev. 04/2 His flourishing time 
of poethood and peerhood when Lows Philippe was king. 

Poetic (poie'tik), a. and sé. Also 6-7 poetiqua, 
7 ~icke, 7-8 -ick. [a. F. podtigue (1400 in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. L. pottic-us, a, Gr. monrixds, mointiKds, 
f, mo(s)yrqs Port: see -1c. So It., Sp. podttco.] 

A. adj. 1, Belonging or proper to poets or 
poetry. In quot. 1610, Fictitious, fabulous. 

Poetic Justice, Licence: see the shs. 

1§30 Patscr. 321/1 Poeticke in maners, poetigue. 
Jamus | £ss, Poeste (Arh.) 13 This onely thing (feieaie 
tequyre, That thou my veine Poetique so inspyre. 1610 
Hracey S¢, Aug. City of God xvi. viii. (1620) 626 Her 
[Minerva's} original! was vnknowne, for that of oues braine 
ts absolutely poetique. @ 1687 Water To Ld. Admiral 
Wks. (1729) 47 Wit ere guard, and beauty warm, our 
age; And lovers fill with like tic rage. Concreve 


169 
| in Dryden's Wes. (1701) ILL. Introd. 4 The Gat of Musick 
1728 Pore Dune. 1. 52 Poetic Justice, | 


with her lifted scale. 1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr y What 
warm, poetic heart, hut inly bleeds, Aud execrates man’s 
savage, ruthless deeds! 1790 Burxe Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 12: 
An unjustifiable poetick licence. 1837 Dickens Pickw. it 
'My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a strong tic turn’, said 
Mr. Pickwick. 1881 Frovve Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 1. ii. 
185 The poetic faculty.. secures to those who ae it the 
admiration of every person, 

2. &. That is a poet. 

a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 37 What Perseus..spoke 
of the Crowe-poets ., may trewlie i said .. of vs poeticke- 
piesin this adge. 1841 D'Ispaevs 4 men. Lit. (1867) 303 The 
great reformer of our poetry... was the poetic Earl of Surrey. 

b. Of a poet or poets. 

1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock y, 124 Markt by none but uick, 
poetic eyes. 1780 Cowrer Table Talk 768 “Twould thin 
the ranks of the poetic tribe. 1791 — Retired Cat 89 A long 
and melancholy mew, Saluting his poetic ears. 3880 L., 
Srernen Pope iii. 71 Chapman was a poet worthy of our 


great poetic period. = 

3. or the nature of poetry; consisting of or 
written in verse; = PoETICAL 3. 

3656 Sir J. Mfensts]_ & J. S{wrre) (¢itée) Musarum 
Dehcze: or the Muses Recreation. Conteining severall 
Pieces of Poctique Wit. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 38 
When Prosaic Numbers are too much bound, the Stile is 
Poetic Prose; when Poetic Numbers are too free, it is 
Prosaic Poetry. 1844 Lincaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. 
377 A poetic paraphrase of certain portions of the service. 

Having the style or character proper to 
poetry asa fine art; poetically beautiful or elevated. 

1854 Mirman Lat. CAr. tt. vi. (1864) LH. 78 Producing a vast 
mass of whal was truly poetic. 1877 Suaine Poetic [nterpr. 
Nat. viii. 110 In our own day such poetic descriptions of 
Nature have hurst the bonds of metre altogether, and filled 
many a splendid page of poetic or imaginative prose. 

(= 


4. Relating to or dealing with poetry. 
PoETIcaL 4.) 

@1704 T. Brown Prof. 1st Sat, Persius Wks. 1730 1. 51 
My verse has never yet stood trial Of Poetick Smiths. 1867 
Car.yv_g Renin. (1881) 11.332 Wordsworth .. talked a great 
deal; about ‘poetic’ correspondents of his own (i.e. cor- 
respondents for the sake of his poetry; especially one such 
who had sent him, from Canton, an excellent chest of tea). 


5. Celebrated in poetry; affording a subject for 


etry. (Cf. Histoxio a. 2.) 
Pops Dune, ty. 489 While thro’ Poetic scenes the 
Genius roves, 1883 Waaner Roundabout Journ. xi. 94 
When you are on the east coast of Sicily you are in the most 
poetic ecaliey of the classic world. ‘ 

6. Iu etymological sense of Gr. woryrixés: Making, 
creative ; relating to artistic creation. rare, 

3872 Morris tr. Uederweg’s Hist. Philos, 1. (Cent.), 
Poetic philosophy is a form of knowledge having reference 
to the shaping of material, or to the technically correct and 
artistic creation of works of art. 3885 J. ManTinEAU Types 
Eth. Th.1. §7 [God] becomes a true Creator, with poetic 
function (mors) as disposer of the ideas, 

B. sé. +L. A writer of poetry, a poet. Ods. 
¢36so J. Paary To Cleveland C.'s Wks. (1687) 286 Where 
all Poeticks else may truckle under. 16., -— Elegy on 
Cleveland 40 ibid. 285 ‘Tis your Crime T’upbraid the State- 
Poeticks of this time. . 

2. sing. and £/, That part of literary criticism 
which treats of poetry; also, a treatise ou poetry: 
applied esp. to that of Aristotle. 

z7aj-4r Cuanners Cyc/, s.v., Aristotle's poclics is a work 
infinitely valued. ..Horace, Vieta, Vossus, and Scaliger, 
have likewise Piseg | Poetics in Latin 4 Buaney 
dist. Mus. 1. Pref. 8 It is imagined that Plutarch took 
it either from his (Aristotle’s] Treatise on Music, or the 
second book of his Poetics. 1834 Pesny Cycle 11. 335/2 


clc.] A female poet; a | 


1585 | 


POETICALITY. 


Aristotle's Goan extant works may he divided into three 
classes: 1. Those relating to the philosophy of the mind... 
To this head may be referred... his Rhetoric and Poetic: 
the last of which works is imperfect. 1879 M. Pattison 
Alilton xiii. 200 The principle of the Aristotelean Poetic. 

3. 2. Poetic composition; the writing of poems. 

185r CaRiyte Sterling in, iii. (1872) 194 Our valiant friend 
+.was not ta be repulsed from his Poetics either hy the 
world’s coldness or by, mine. 


Poetical (poe tikai), 2 [f. L. poiticus (see 
ae + -AL: See -ICAL. 
1, Of, belonging to, or proper to poets or poctry. 


| (= Pogrse a. 1.) 


Poetical Jusrice, Licence: see the sbs. 

¢1384 Cuaucer /7. Fame i. 5 Here art poetical be 
shewed. 1530 Patscr. 44 Whiche auctors do rather hy 
n lyceuce poetycall. 1654 Trarp Comm. Yod xxxviii. 19 
These are Poetical terms likewise. 1712 Apoison Sfect. 
No. 26 P 4 In the poetical Quarter fof Westminster Abi yh 
I found there were Poets who had ao Monuments, and 
Moouments which had no Poets. 1779-81 Jounson L. Ps 
— Wks. IV. 135 Poetical expression includes sound as 
well as meaning. 188: Frovor Short Stud. (1883) TV, 1, 
ii, 185 Kehle.. possessed. .the gift of express himself ia 
the musical form which is called poetical. 

tb. Snch as is found only in poetry or imagina- 

tive writing; fictilious, feigned, imaginary, ideal. 
Obs, or merged in prec. sense. 
. 1555 Lydgate's Chron. Troy To Radr., Breakynge out.. 
into theyz poetycall fictions. 1569 J. Sanroro tr. Agrippa's 
Van, Artes 168 b, lt is manifest that it is altogether Ppoeti. 
call and fabulous. 1628 F. Grevi Sidney v. (1652) 54 He 
found many reasons to make question whether it would 
prove Poetical, ar reall on their part. 21680 Butter Rem. 
(1759) I]. 126 Plato, who first banished Poets his Repuhlic, 
forgot that that very Commonwealth was poetical. 

+0. Poetical rising and setting of a star: see 
quots., and ACRONYCHAL, CosmicaL, HELIACAL. 

31594 Buunoevit Exerc. ant. 1. xxxv. (1636) 348 The 
Poetical rising is the appearing of some starre above the 
Horizon, determined hy the Sunne. fbid,, The Poeticatl 
setting, is either the going downe of some starre under the 
Harizon, or else the hiding thereof under the beames of the 
Sunne. 1704 J. Harris pape Techn. 1. s. v., The Ancient 
Poetical Writers. .refer the Rising and Setting of the Stars, 
always to that of the Sun; ane accordingly make three 
sorts of Poetical Rising and Setting. Cosmucat, Acronycal, 
(or as some write it, dcronychal) aud Heliacal. 

2. Characteristic of a poet or poets. 

1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. u. viii..g2 This 
Poet being full of ticall_spyte and indignation. 1876 
L. Srgruen Eng. Th. 18th Cent. WU. 350 Pope had at least 
two great poetical qualities. He was aniong the most 
keenly sensitive of men, and he bad an almost unique felicity 
of expression, 

b. Having the character of a poet; possessin 
the imaginative power, insight, sensibility, or skil 
in verse-writing, of a poet. 

1581 Stoney Afol. Poetrie (Arh.) 36 The Historian, bound 
to tell things as things were, cannot be liberall (without 
hee will bee poetical) of a perfect patterne. 1600 Suars, 
A. ¥. £, 11. iii. 16 Truly, 1 would the Gods hadde made 
thee poeticall, 1620 T. Graxcer Div. Logtke 129 Quid is 
more Poeticall then Virgil. 1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women, 
4 8.1.1. 2 And this is most remarkable in proportion as he 
is a poetical poet—a high lover of fiction. 

+o. That is a poet; composing in verse. Oés. 

166a Stuuincrt, Orig, Sacr. 1. iv. § 1 That their first 
writers were Poetical, and apparently fabulous. 1720 Swirt 
Fates Clergymen Wks. 1755 IL. 1, 29 He was a thousand 
times recommended by his poetical friends to great persops. 


3. Composed in poetry; wrilten in verse. 

1549 Compl. Scott. x. 82 Quhou beit that the said poietical 
beuk be dytic oratourly, 1601 SHaks. 7'wed WV. 1. v. 207 
Alas, 1 tooke great paines to studie it, and ‘tis Poeticall. 
1605 CamDeN Kem, 8 Some Poceticall descriptions of our 
ancient Poets. 1710 Swirr Lef?. (1767) HI. 2x, 1 am now 
writing my poetical Dae ptm of a Shower tn London, 
and will send it to the Zatler, 1845 Brimury Ess., Tenny- 
son 97 A poetical monument to a personal friend. 

b. Of the style or character proper to poetry as 
a fine art; having the qualities Se Sea oetry. 

1447 BonENHAM Seyatys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 The forme of 

rocedyng artificyal Is in no wyse ner poetycal, yt 
Pore in Lad af, W. Montagu's Lett. Oct., The poetical 
manner in which you paint some of the scenes about you, 
1868 Aiorn. Star 25 Feh., She combines the real with 
the poetical in that degree which assuredly marks the true 
artist. ¢ 

4. Relating to or dealing with poetry; occupled 
with or fond of poetry. 

3779-81 Jounson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 5 Dryden's Fables 
+. were much in the hands of poetical readers, 185: BRiIMLEY 
£s:., Wordsw. 12a A new poetical philosophy. /é7¢. 133 
His poetical creed. 

5. Worthy to be celebrated in poetry: =Porrio 
a. 5. vrare—, “ 

1878 Srevey S/ein Il. 364 A man may also be poetical in 
the sense of being n good subject for poetry...1n this sense, 
Stein was eminently a poetical person. 

+6. In etymological sense of Gr. woinrends: 
Creative, formative; relating to artistic creation or 
composition. Oss. rare. (= Porri¢ a. 6.) 

1597 Mortey /ntrod. Mus. Aunot,, The second may be 
called Syntactical, Poetical, or effectiue. : 

Hence + Poetica‘lity = PorticaLNess (in qnot. 
1575, 8 poetical expression). 

ee! Tawiian Let. (1871) 47 To cum oont of oour 

ticalitéez, & too talk no more serioous tearms. 1 
Pecos Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 11. 48 Requires muc 


poeticality in the subscription. ihe > 


- POETICALLY. 


Poetically (paetikili), adv. [f. pree. + -L¥ %.] 
In a poetical manner, style, or form; in poelry or 
verse; in a way suilable to poelry or a poet. ait 

1552 Huxoet, Poeticallye, foctite. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin 
on Ps. xviii. 5 To be enlarged poetically, and with glisteringe 
ornaments of words. 1646 Sir 'T’. Browne Pseud. Ep. 132 
Some have written Poetically as Ovid. 1753 _Hocantu 
Anal. Beauty xi. go How poetically doth the action..carry 
on the allusion to speed. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 6 
What, if you drest it [the story] up poetically ! 

b. In relation to poetry ; as respects poetry. 

1697 Davoren Eneéd Ded. aijb, It is not necessary the 
Manners of the Ileroe should be virtuous. ‘They are Poeti- 
cally good if they are of a Piece. 1845 Miss Mitroap in 
L’Estrange Life 111. xi. 197 Books typographically worth 
abont eightpence—poetically good for nothing. : 

Poe‘ticalness. [f. as prec. +-nxgs.] Poetical 
qualily or style. 

3835 New Monthly Afag. X LIV. 314 Job stood .. brooding 
in speechless ticalness on his own thoughts. a@ 1881 
S. Lanter in Century Alag. (1883) May 135 A single fact 
in proof of this exceeding poeticalness will suffice. 

Poetician (po étifan). [f. Poetic + -1an; cf 
rhetortcian, mathematician, etc.) A student in 
the poetry class: = Port 2g: ef. Portry 6. 

1895 J. Gittow Bibl, Diet. Eng. Cath. W. 34 Guliel. 
Killick and Jacobus Gooden, poeticians at St. Omers College. 

Poeticism (poje'tisiz’m). sonce-wa. [f. Poetic 
+-1ss.] The practice of poetry; a being poetic. 

1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 15 The sacred flowers and 
other minor emhodiments of a religions pocticism. 1905 
Daily Chron. 29 May 3/3 As long asthe author. .is content 
to confine the expression of his poetry to poeticism, the 
answer will not matter to him in the least. 

Poe'ticize (-s2iz), v.  [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make poetic; to treat poetically ; 


to put into poetry, write poetry about. 

1804 Anna Sewarn Le?é, (1811) VI. 141, 1 think its author 
has poeticized, if I may be allowed the word, the new and 
fortunate subject. 1833 S. Austin Charac. Goethe \. 315 
note, Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship ..is a poeticized, 
civic and domestic story. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 870 
The working class was..idealized and poeticized by way- 
ward genius. 2% 

2. intr. To write or speak as a poet, 

1850 Mazzini Royalty & Repub, 169 It pleases you to 
poeticize over the ruins of an institution, which was sublime. 

Poe‘ticness. vere. [f. Porric+-nxss.] The 


quality. of being poetic. 

@ 163% Donne Zefany viii, Pray for mee, That I by them 
excuse not my excesse In seeking secrets, or poetiquenesse. 

Poetico-(poetiko), used as combining form of 
L. foetices Portic, with other adjs., to denote a 
combination of the poetic with some other quality, 
as poetico-antiquarian, -architectural, -grotesque, 
philosophic. 

2818 Bextuam Ch. Eng. 109 Ministers of the Established 
Church are, according to the system of poetico-architectural 
divinity, ‘the pillars of divine truth’, 1827 CartyLe Afisc., 
Goethe (1869) 183 Gotz became the parent of an inuumer- 
able progeny of poetico-antiquarian performances. 1878 
Grosart in 47, More's Poems Mem, Introd. 31/1 The 
peculiarity of More isin that poetico-philosophic mist, which 
.. bangs in light and beautiful festoons over his thoughts. 

Poeticule (poertikivl). [f L. pota Porr + 
-CULE,] A petty or insignificant poet. 

1872 Swinsurne Under Aficroseofe 68 A poor young 
poeticule of the same breed as his panegyrist, 1880 — 
Stud. Shaks. 240 The obtuseness of a full-grown poeticule 
or poetaster. 1882 Kraser's Mag. XXV1.53 All the poeti- 
cules and prelatry of the court of Louis X. 

| Poetito. rare, [It. deriv. of L. poeta poet.) 


A paltry poet, a poetaster, 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady Induct., We hane diners, 
that drine that trade, now; Poets, Poet'sccios, Poetasters, 
Poetitos. 1689 Suaowett Sury Fair Prol., Those wretched 
pesitos who got praise For writing most confounded loyal 
PAYS Sey rs 9 
_ Poetize (pdétaiz), v. [ad. F. fodtiser (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.); see Port and -1zz.] 

1, intr. To play the poet; to compose poetry ; 


to write or speak in verse, or in poetical style. 
158x Sionev Afol. Poctrie (Arb.) 60 Not onely to read 
others Poesies, but to poctise for others reading. 1596 
Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 23 Free Poesie ts made 
a marchandize, Ontie to flatter is to Poetize. 1630 Dray- 
TON Afuses ELlizium (1892) 11 They very curiously could 
Paint, And nently Poetize. 1731 /Zist. Litteraria 11. 165 
It is but a bold and vain Attempt to poetize in any Lan- 
guage learnt only by Grammar. 1826 Blackw. Mag. X1X. 
355 Go over all the poets wbo have poetized about the sea. 
+b. To deal in poetical fiction; to feign; to 
‘romance’. Obs. 

1595 Damier Cr. Wars 1 vi, I versifie the troth, not 
poctize. 1639 N.N. tr. Du Bosg's Conipl. Woman u. 58 
It seems they no whit Poetize, who say that Arithmetick 
cannot multiply so farre. ’ 

+2. trans. (with simple obj. ot obj. cl.) To re- 
cord or tell in poetry. Ods. 

1609 HeEywoop Brit. Troy xiv. Schot. 383 It is poetised 
of him that in the Elisian field after liis death he espoused 
Medea, 1614 T. Aoams Fatal Banquet iii. Wks, 1861 I. 
2tz What Ovid did but poetize, experience doth moralise, 
our manners actually perform. : ° 

3. trans. a. To make poetical; to turn into 
poetry; to imbue with the spirit or style of poetry. 

1762 Gotvs. .Ess. xv. Poelry disting., Virgil has .. 
poetized (if we may be allowed the expression) a whole sen- 
tence by means of the same word, which ts fendere. 1847 
Blackw, Mag. LXI\. 473 He had poetised..the commonest 
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objects of external nature, 1878 Doworen Stud. Lit. 32 
Shelley poetizes the doctrine when Leon bids the tyrant 
Othman go free. . 

b. To celebrate in poetry ; to compose poetry 
upon; to write or speak poetically about. 

1837 Emerson Address, Aner. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
187 Instead of the sublime and beantifiz), the near, the low, 
the common, was explored and poetized. 1884 J. Paaxea 
Larger Ministry 11 It is irrational..to poetise the moon, 
and ignore the sun which she modestly reflects. 

Hence Povetized ff/. a., Povetizing vl. sd. ; 
also Po-etiza'tion, the action of poctizing, a turn- 
ing into poetry ; also quasi-cover. a poetical version 
of something ; Po'etizer, one who poetizes. 

18795 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX.191 Would find a *poetization 
of that enterprise a rather tough morsel to swallow. 1889 
Cnurcu Let. 9 Nov., Life (1894) 341 A most melancholy, but 
in parts beautiful book, Edwin Arnold's poetisation of 
Buddhism. 1829 Cartyre Afise. (1857) 11. 78 Only *poetised 
philosophical speeches. 1877 Mortey Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. 
298 The Religion of Duty lacks a vital mark of religion, and 
cannot be regarded as more than a highly poetized morality. 
1599 T. Mlouret] Sidéwornres 20 These esas tales that 
*Poetisers sing. 1830 /raser's Mag. 1. 342 The Eastern 
poet is superior to the duller poetisers of more western 
countries, 16gx Stantey Cupid Poems 69, I first admir'd, 
then transferr'd my excesse of Admiration to the folly of 
*poetizing. 1894 Athenazui 2 June 702/3 A poet like Kents 
-ehas no need to subject his lines to the poetizing process of 
Wordsworth, 

Po-etless, a. [See -ixss.] Destitute of pocts. 

1875 S. Manninc Land of Pharaohs 113 Poetless as they 
were, they had a national genins. 2 

Poretling. ([See-Linc.] A young or budding 
poet ; also, a petty or inferior poet, a poetaster. 

1772 NuGent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 11.117 One of those 
poetlings in bud which never ripen. 1830 Lyrton in Select, 
Cory, M. Napier (1879) 86 What is the meaning of this 
Bible mania among the poetlings? 1886 Symonos Revaiss, 
1t., Cath. React, (1898) VII. xiv. 240 All classes, from popes 
and princes down to poetlings and pedants. : 

Po-etly, a. rare. [See -ty1.]  Befitting a 
poet, poetical. 

1423 Jas. 1 Aingis QO. iv, He, in his poetly report, In 
philosophy can him to confort. aS 

|| Poetomachia (po,i tomé'kia). [In formL., 
f. Gr. womr-#s poet + -yaxia fighting: see -MACHY.] 
A quarrel or contest of poets. 

160a Dexkea Satiromastix To World, That terrible 
Poetomachia, lately commenced betweene Horace the second, 
and a band of leane-witted Poetasters, 1898 A thenrune 


go Apr. 562 Never has a clearer picture been drawn of the | 


poetomnchia or theatre war, and of the other discordant 
elements that made up Shakespeare's every-day cnviron- 
ment. 

+ Po'etress. Ovs. Also -is, -esse. [a. obs. 
F. poetresse, poetrice, f. L. podtria or poitris 
poetess, with suffix conformed to the fem. endings 
-esse, -t¢e, -ESS.]) = PorETESs. 

1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus in. 24 The Poetris and Maistres 
eik Sappho. xg91 Spenser Years Afuses 576 (She] is her 
selfe a peereles Poetresse. 1622 Peacnam Comfd. Gent. iv. 
(1634) 36 Those foure sisters, the learned danghters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and rare Poetresses. @ 1640 Eart StiRtinc 
Poems 285 (Jod.) The tress’s hasty resolution. 1694 
Morttevux Radelats wv. \vti, Making Poets of Ravens..and 
Poctresses of Magpies. 1756 J. Kennepy Curiosities of 
Wilton House (1786) 47 The Busts of Sulpitia, the Poetress. 

t+ Povetrize, v. Obs. rare—. [f. Poetry + 
-12E.] intr. To compose poetry (= Porrize 1); 
to write in verse. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 78b, Henry the third, honoured 
therewith his brother Richard King of the Romanes, a Prince 
no less plentifully flowing in wealth, than his brother was 
often driuen to extreame shifts through needinesse, which 
made that barbarous age to poctrize: Nummus ait, pro me 
nubit Cornnbia Rome. 

Poetry (pévétri). Forms: 4-7 poetrie, 5 
-trye, -terye, 6 Sc. poyetrie, 5- poetry. [ME. 
= OF. foetric, poeterie (13-1 4th ¢.), old It. poctria 
(Florio) ; ad. late and med.L. poetria, f. poéta poet. 

Poetria occurs in a scholium on Horace Efrs¢. 1. 1. 103, 
written (according to O. Keller, Psexdacro) c650, perb. in 
North Italy, and preserved in MSS. of roth ¢.; also in 
gth or roth c. MSS. of Martinnus Capella. It is used_as the 
title of treatises on the art of poctry, esp. the Nova Poetria 
of Ganfrei de Vinsauf (Galfridus de Vino Salvo, also called 
Galfridus Anglicus) about or soon after 1200; and in varions 
works of the 13th c., as the Gracisnius of Eberhardus 
Bethuniensis ¢ 1212 ( Arte poetria fungor dum fingo poema’), 
the translation of Averroes’ paraphrase of Aristotie’s Poetics 
by Hermannus Alemannus ¢ 1260, and the Cathelicon of 
Joannes de Janna, 1286 (‘a poeta, poeticus, et hac poetria 
ars poetica’). (1. Bywater.) The relation of the word to 
L. foétria, Gr. moujtpia, poetess, is not clear; but, from its 
antiqnity, its formative suffix cannot be identified with F. 
-erie, Eng. -ery, -ry, in such words as ity aid drollery, 
bigvtry, antoricry. Our earliest English examples are from 
Chaucer, to whom the Wova Poctria of Galfridus was welt 
known, as he makes the Nun's Priest refer to it'in his Tale 
(l. 527) and apostrophize the author as ‘O Gaufred deere 
Maister souerayn *.] 

I. In obsolete senses. 

ti. A rendering of med.L. foetria in sense of an 
ars poetica or treatise on the art of poetry. Ods. 

3447 Boxennam Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 Galfridus Angli- 
cus in bys newe etrye. 

_+2. Applied to imaginative or creative literature 
in general ; fable, fiction: ef. Porr sé. 1b. Ods. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame i. 493 When thon redest poetrie 
How goddes gonue stellifye Briddes fisshe best. 1387 
Yarvisa Higden (Rolls) HW. 279 Of be bryngynge forp of 


POETRY. 


mawmetrie com wet nyh al be feyninge of poetrie [L. De 
orlu idolatria omnia pene fignienia manarunt; 1432-50 
Alle figmentes toke begynuenge allemoste of ydolatry]. 
1484 Caxton Fadles of “sop wt. Proem, Fable is as moche 
to seye in poeterye as wordes in theologye. 1830 TinpALe 
Pract, Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 268 They.. feigned 
Miracles, and gaue themselues only unto poetry, and shut 
up the scripture. 1601 Hotrano Péiny II. 607 Their pro- 
fession of Poétry, that is to say, of faining and denising 
fables, may in some sort excuse them. 


II. In existing use. 

3. The art or work of the poet; a. With special 
reference to its form: Composition in verse or 
metrical language, or in some equivalent patterned 
arrangement of language; usually also with eboice 
of elevated words and figurative uses, and option 
of a syntactical order, differing more or less from 


those of ordinary speech or prose writing. 

Iu this sense, poetry in its simplest or lowest form has 
been identified with versification or verse: cf. quots. 1658, 
3755. 

1386 Craucer Clerk's Prol. 43 Fraunceys Petrak .. whos 
Rethorik sweete Enlumyned al Ytaille of poctrie, As Lynyan 
dide of Philosophie. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy ni. xxv. 
(MS. Digby 230), Til pat he (Chancer] came and with his 
poetrye Gan our tunge first to magnifye. ¢1440 Prony, 
Parv. 406f2 Poetrye, poetria, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
(Percy Soc.) 2 Nothinge 1 am experte in poetry, As the 
monke of Bury, floure of eloquence. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform. vi. 9 Thair plesand flowre of Poyetrie. 1586 
W. Wense Lng. Poetrie (Arb.) 21 Poetrie .. may proper! 
be defined, the arte of making: which word as it hath 
alwaies beene especially vsed of the best of our English 
Poets, to expresse ye very faculty of speaking or wryting 
Poetically. 1658 Praturps, Poeste, or Poetry, the art of 
making a_ Poem, f. any kind of subject consisting of 
Rythm or Verses. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., The rules 
of poetry and versifying are tanght by art, and acquired by 
study... 1ts »azter, long and short syllables, and feet com- 
posed hereof, with words furnished by grammar; and its 
Sori, the arrangement of all these things in just and agree. 
nble verse, expressing the thonghts and sentiments of the 
author. 1755 Jounson, Poetry, metrical composition; the 
art or practice of writing poems. 1838 TuteLwat Greece 
IL. xii. 116 ‘The first period of Greek try .. is entirely 
filled by the names of Homer and Hesiod. 1906 J. W. 
Mackait (Conrmunicated), In general, the essence of poetr 
as up art isnot so much that it is rhythmical (which alt 
elevated language is), or that it is metrical (which not 
all poetry is, except by a considerable extension of the 
meaning of the word), as that it is patterned language. 
This is its specific quality as a ‘fine art. The essence of 
‘pattern’ (in its technical use, as applied to the arts) as 
distinet from ‘composition’ generally, is that it is composi- 
tion which has what is seohnteally called a ‘repeat 's and 
it is the ‘repeat’ which technically differentiates poetry 
from non-poetry, both being {as arts) ‘composition’. The 
‘repeat " may be obvious, as in the case of rhymed lines of 
equal length, or it may be more implicit, to any degree 
of subtlety; but if it does not exist, there is technically no 
poetry. The artistic power of the pattern-designer is shown 
in the way he deals with the problem of ‘repeat '; and this 
is true of poetry likewise, and is probably the key (so far as 
one exists) to any technical definition or discussion of the art. 

b. The product of this art as a form of litera- 
ture; the writings of a poet or poets; poems 
collectively or generally; metrical work or com- 
position ; verse. (Opp. to prose.) 

1586 Weaae Eng. Poctrie 28 The first wryters of Poetry 
among the Latines, shouldeseeme to be those, which excelled 
in the framing of Commedies, 1588 Suaks. 77?. A. Iv. i. 14 
Cornelia neuer with more care Read to her sonnes, then she 
hath read to thee, Sweet Poetry, and Tullies Oratour. 
1749 Wusbers in Poet. Comp. 75 Speak here. .of the several 
ee of English Poetry, as divided into Heroic, Pastoral, 
Elegy, Satire, Comedy, Tragedy, Epigram and Lyric. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & Afus, xiii. 223 If the Poet select 
and adapt proper Music to his Poem; or the Musician 
selectand adapt proper Poetry to his Music. 1798 Woapsw, 
Lyr. Ballads (ed. 2) Pref. note, | here use the word ‘ Poetry 
Gough against my own judgment) as opposed to the word - 
Prose, and synonymous with metrical composition, But,. 
the only strict antithesis to Prose is Metres nor is this, in 
truth, a strict antithesis. 1807 Edin, Rev. XI. 216 The 
end of poetry..is to please—and the oame, we think, is 
strictly applicable to every metrical compositioa from 
which we receive pleasure, without any Iuborious exer- 
cise of the undersuunding: 1828 Wuatety Réct. in Encycl. 
Metrop. \. 290/x Good Poetry might be defined, ‘ Elegant 
and decorated language in metre, expressing such and such 
thonghts’. 1846 Weicur Zss. Aid. Ages 11, 39 Poetry was 
the only form of literary composition fonnd in the primeval 
age. F 

e. With special reference to its fanction: The 
expression or embodiment of beautiful or elevated 
thought, imagination, or feeling, in language 
adapted to stirthe imagination and emotions, both 
immediately and also through the barmonie sug- 
gestions latent in or implied by the words and 
eonnexions of words actually used, such language 
containing a rhythmical element and having usually 
a metrical form (as in 2); though the term is 
Sometimes extended to inelude expression iu non- 
metrical language having similar harmonic and 


emotional qualities ( prose-pociry). 

1581 Gon Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Verse being but an 
ornament and no cause to Poetry: sith there hane beene 
many most excellent Poets, that neuer versified. 1 
Suaks. L. L. L. rv. ii. 165, 1 will proue those Verses to be 
very vniearned, neither sanonring of Poetrie, Wit, nor 
Inuention, 1689-90 Tempte Ess. Poetry Wks. 1731 1. 235 
Nor is it any great Wonder that such Force should be found 
in Poetry, since in it are assembled all the Powers of Elo- 


POETRY LESS. 


quence, of Musick, and of Picture, which are all allowed to 
make so strong Inipressions npon humane Minds, 1779-8 
Jouxson L. P., Waller Wks. I. 267 ‘The essence of poetry 
ts invention; such invention as, by producing something 
unexpected, surprises and delights. .. Poetry pleases hy 
exhibiting an idea more grateful to the mind ben things 
themselves afford, 1798 Woapsw, Lyr. Ballads (ed. 2) 
Pref., Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; 
it is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance 
of all Science. 1853 Roagarson Serm. Ser. 11. xx, All 
Christ's teaching is a Divine Poetry, luxnriant in metaphor, 
overflowing with truth too large for accurate sentences, 
truth which only n heart alive can appreciate. a1854 H.. 
Reeo Lect. Brit. Poets vi. (1857) 220 A strain of prose 
which is poetry in all hut poetry’s metrical music, 1845 
Warts-Dunton in Hacyel, Brit. XIX. 257/2 Absolute poetry 
is the-concrete and artistic expression of the human mind 
in emotional and rhythmical language. 
Poems Pref., Poetry. .is in the last analysis an endeavour to 
condense as out of the flying vapours of the world an image 
of human perfection, and for its own and not for the art's sake, 
a. Extended (with reference to the etymology) 
to creative or imaginative art in general. rare, 
[x815 D. Stewaat_in Encyel. Brit., Suppl. 1. 5 note, The 
latitude given hy D'Alembert to the meaning of the word 
Poetry is a real and very important improvement on Bacon, 
who restricts it to fictitious History ar Fables... D’Alembert, 
on the other hand, employs it in its natural signification, 
as synonymous with invention or creation] 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. 11. w. i. § 15 Painting is properly to be 
opposed to speaking or writing, but not to poetry. Both 
painting and speaking are methods of ex pression. Pociey is 
the employment of either for the noblest purposes. 


4. pl. Pieces of poetry ; pocins collectively. rare. 
¢ 1384 Cuaucen /. Fanre in, 388 Oon seyde Omere was [mr 
made] lyes Feynynge in hys Poetries. 1587 Go.oinc De 
Mornay xxiv. (1592) 372 What shall we say then to the 
Poetries [of our Scriptures), specially of Dauid, considering 
that he was afore all the Poetries of the Heathen? 1656 Fart 
Mons. tr. Bocealini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 284 Desired that 
she might see both their Poetries; which after she had 
rused several times,and duly considered them, she. .chose 
Tauro’s Fava. 1818 Scorr Rob Roy xxiii, And this young 
birkie here,. .will his stage-plays and his poetries help him 
here, d’ye think. .2—Will 77tyre 2 Patulz, as they ca’ it, 
tell him where Rashleigh Osbaldistone is? 1886 M. F. Turrre 
ay Life as Author 222 VW some few have appeared among 
other poetries in print, they shall not be repeated here, 

5. jig. Something resembling or compared to 
poetry; poetical quality, spirit, or feeling. 

1816 Keats Sonn. 
earth is never dead:..a voice will run.. about the new- 
mown mead; That is the Grasshopper’s. 1817 Co.raipce 
Biog, Lit, WU. xiv. 1 The sudden chenas which accidents of 
light and shade, which moon-light or sun-set diffused over 
a known and familiar landscape..these are the poetry of 
Mature. 1846 Mackay Poems, Railways 1 ‘No poetry in 
railways!’ foolish thought Ofna dull brain, to no fine music 
Wrought. 1874 Bracke Se/fCult. 70 To live poetry, 
indeed, is always better than to write it. 

6. The name given to the sixth, or (reckoning the 
Preparatory as one, the seventh) class from the 
bottom or third from the top, in English Roman 
Catholic schools, seminaries, or colleges, on the 
continent, and subsequently in England. The class 
so called comes between Syutax and Rhetorte. 

1679 Trials of White § other Fesuits 56 Fall. { saw him 
when 1 was in my Syntax, and now J am in Poetry. 1906 
UStill in use at Stonyhurst, etc; also at St. Edmund's or 
Doway College, now located at Woolhampton in Berks.’ 
(Rev. Sir D. O. Hunter Blair, 0.S.B.)] 

7. attrib. and Comé, 

1798 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 
410 He scrawls the chairs and tables over, and walls when- 
ever the poetry-fit is upon him. 1846 Tuackeaav L. 
Blanchar Wks. 1900 XII1. 477 The young fellow... poetry- 
Stricken, writing dramatic sketches. 1885 fWustr. Loud. 
WVews 7 Nov. 468/3 The book is one on which every poetry 
lover should form his own opinion, 1887 Downen S'ran- 
eed (1896) 516 The ignominious years of dreaming, poetry- 
Maxing, and the receiving of wretched praise. 

Hence Po'etryless . » devoid of poetry. 

1854 H. Statcktann Trav. Th, 28 A soulless, poctryless, 
utilitarian, money-making Englishman is bad enough. 

Pathip (poweét,fip). [f. Porr+-snre.] The 
position or function of a poet; also with poss, adj. 
as a mock title for a poet. 

1781 Cowrer Let, to FJ. Newlon 25 Av ' Johnson uses 
the discretion my Poetship has allowed Nia, with much 


discernment. 1834 Sir J. Srernen in Sir AH. Taylor's 
Corr, (1888) 5 Be not let your poetship snort and grow 
Saucy. 1878 Browntxc Poets Crotic 1, Fury of favour, 


Royal Poetship, Prophetship. 

Poeuere, Poeure, obs. forms of Poor. 

Poff, obs, form of Purr. 

Poffle (pp'f’l). Sc. Also pafile. [Deriv. obseure : 
cf. PrgHrzE, and the phonetic variations under Hick- 


Watt.) Asmall parcel of land : cf, PexptctE 2b. 

(Max po t/, the pofile of Maccus, now Maxpoffle in 
Roxburghs ure, is Mentioned in 1317.) 

r tatist. Ace. Scot. X1X. 328 Some places are par- 
Celled out into small poffles or farms, few of which are above 
a Acres each. 1818 Scorr Art. Midi. Ded., Disclaiming 
all intention of purchasing that pendicle or pofile af land 
face the Carlinescroft. igor A. Laxe in ongm. Mag. 
en. 380 In Spot itself he purchased a poffle or pendicle of 


tPoge. 06s, rare—, [app. repr. It. appogeio 
leaning ee ned help: cf foggio mounting 
block :— Podium see Pew.) Stay, support, 

€1835 Br. Currxe Let, fo Wolsey in Ellis Orie. Lett, 


Ser. 11. 1. 308 His Holynes being excluded frome the help 


and poge of other Princes. 


1906 IT. B. Yeats | 
| closed 


Grasshopper Cricket, The poetry of | 


| should { fear a man. 
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Pogge (peg). [Origin unascertained.] A name 
given Lo certain fishes. a. The armed bull-liead, 
Cotlus cataphractus, having a large broad flat head 
and sharply tapering body, armed with spines and 
bony plates. b. Aspidophorus, an acanthoptery- 
glan geaus, armed with shield-like seales. 

@1672 Wittucnsy fchth: ogr. (1686) Tab. N. 6, 2 Cata- 

hractus supinus Schonfeldre 3 idem. a Pogge. 19740 R. 

ROOKES Art of Angling ui. xxix. 137 The Pogge..is about 
two Hands hreadth in Length. 19753 Cuamnens Cycl. Supp., 
Pogge, or Cataphractus, 1769 Pexnant Zool, 111. 178 

he pogge is very common on most of the British coasts, 
1823 Caaua Yechnol. Dict., Pogge,..a sort of Bull-Head, 
the Coftus cataphractus of Linnzeus, a fish having the 
head larger than the body. 1856 Gosse Afarine Zool. 11, 
200 Aspidophorus (Cuv.). Pogge. Body eight-angled, en- 
in plates; recurved spines on the snout; teeth only 
on the jaws; lower jaw fringed. ae 

Pog (pegi). Also poggie. [Origin un- 
known.] A small arctic whale; supposed to be the 
young of the common whale, Balena mysticetus. 

gh Scammon Marine Mam. 1. v. 60 The whales of this 
sea (Sea of Okhotsk]..are the same species as those of the 
Arctic; although in the bays is found, in addition, a very 
small whale called the ‘ Poggy’, which yields hut little oil. 

Pogh(e: see Pou zn/., Poucu sb. Obs. 

Poghaden, the menhaden: see PAUHAUGEN, 

| Pogoniasis (pé:gonai-isis), Phys. [mod.L., 

Gr. maryam-or, dim. of aé&yav beard + -asts.] 
Excessive growth of beard; also, growth of beard 
ia a woman. 

1842 Duncuison Med. Lex., Pogoniasis, a female beard. 
Also, great strength or quantity af beard. 1895 Syd. Soc. L. 

Pogoniate, 2. [Cf. Gr. marywndrys bearded 
man.J| a. Zool, Bearded. b. Ornith. Webbed, 


as a feather, 

[1786 /ogonologia 19 The emperor Constantine is dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Pogonate, which signifies the 
Bearded.] 1890 in Cent. Dict. 195 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Pogonic (pegg'nik), a. [f. Gr. méyor beard + 
-Ic,] Of or pertaining to a beard. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Le.c., Pogonicus, 
the beard: pogonic. : 

So Pogono‘logist, a writer on beards ; Pogono'- 
logy, a lreatise on beards; Pogonotomy [Gr. 
roxy cuttiag], the cutting of the beard; Pogono-- 
trophy [Gr. rpopy nourishment], cultivation of 
the beard, beard-growing. 

[1786 (title) Pogonologia, or a Paleo wucll Essay on 
Beards, translated from the French.) 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. I. ii. 24 It would not be eoTeS to see a barber 
style hinwself..Pogonologist. x80x W. Tavioa in Mfonthiy 
Mag. XII. 422 Some years ago we had to read the Pogono- 
logy. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. VV. 261 Ten years’ experience 
may have made ourselves a little enthusiastic in favour of 
pogonotrophy. 1883 Rotteston in Archzologta XLVMI. 
455 There appears to he somie necessary correlation between 
Hippophagy, Pogonotrophy, and perhaps Paganism. 1897 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch Neue ‘ogonotomy is what the 
Greeks used to call the gentle art of self-shaving. 

| Pogrom (pégrom), [Russian norposp, de- 
vastation, destruction.) An organized massacre in 
Russia for the destruction or annihilation of ee 
body or class: in the English newspapers (1905-6) 
chiefly applied to those directed against the Jews. 

[x88a Tres 17 Mar. 3/6 That the * Pogromen” (riots 
against the Jews) must be stopped.} 1905 Daily News 
12 June 5 The only means of combating the ‘ pogroms ‘is 
armed resistance. 1906 West. Gaz. 21 June 12/1 The 
Russian word ‘ pogrom ‘(pronounced with stress on the final 
syllable) is generally translated ‘desolation, devastation‘. 
The word is related to the Russian words grom, thunder, 
the thunder-clash, and to gromit, to thunder, to batter 
down as with a thunderbolt, to destroy without pity. 

Pogy (pow'gi). local UV. S. Also pogie. [Contr. 
from pauhauger.] Local name of the menhaden: 
see PAUHAUGEN. Comé. pogy-oateher, a vessel 
employed in the menhaden fishery; pogy-gull, a 
sea-gull found near Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

1888 Goopr A mer. Fish 385 North of Cape Cod the name 
Pogy is almost universally in nse, while in southern New 
England the fish is known only as the menhnden. 


Poh (po), z#?. Also 7-8 pongh, 8 pogh, 9 po, 


of or belonging to 


An ejaculation of contemptuous rejection. ” (Cf. 
Poon.) 

1679 Prance Narr. Pop. Plot 13 Pough, Pough, said Sr. 
Edmundbury, refusing at first to trouble himself, 1708 


Mrs. Cenriivae Buste Body 1. i, Sir Fran. For what? 
Marfl. Po’gh, for a hundred Things ¢1738 Swirr Lit. 
Ho, at Castleknock Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 306 Poh t fellow, keep 
not such a pother. 1987 Afinor 174 hs thonght 1, why 
1820 Cosaerr Gram. Eng. Lang, 
$210 Poh! Never think a man either learned or good 
merely on account of his being called a Doctor. 1824 Gar 
Rothelan i, vii, Po! yours are as the pebble-stones on the 
seashore to the jewels that may be bought in Ghent. 

) Poi (pol). Also poe. [Hawaiian name.] A 
dish made in Hawaii from the root of the taro or 
kalo plant, by grinding, mixing, and allowing it to 
ferment; also, a dish made from the banana and 


pandanns fruit. Also asfrié, 

es F. D. Benner Whaling Voy. 1. 213 LS hie it in 
the form of a paste, or pod, Bee Lavy Brassey Voy. Sun- 
Scant (1878) 289 Poi is generally eaten from a bowl placed 
between two people, by dipping three fingers into it, giving 
them a twirl round, and then sucking them. 1 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIEl. 392/r The poi-pudding tasted like fig- 
pudding and was extremely palatable, 


| 
| 
| 


POIGNANT. ~ 


t Poid, 2. (s4.) Se. Obs. Also poyd. [perh. 
a. OF, puit, puel, put, etc., good for nothing, irty, 
evil.] Vicious, evil, vile; a3 5d. a vile person. 

tgox Douctas Pal, Hon. 1. 641 And all the court in hnist 
thair horsis rengeit, Proclamand londe, quhbair is gone poid 
that plenzeit, Quhilk deith deseruis committand sic dispite, 
1§13 — /#neis wv. Prol. 190 Sic poyd makrellis for Lucifer 
bene leche, 

Poiet, obs. form of Port. 

Poietio (poijetik), @ rare. [ad. Gr. mon- 
mix-ds active, effective, f. moreiv to do, make, (So 
spelt and pronounced to differentiate the sense 
from foetic, of ideatical origin.)] Creative, forma- 
live, productive, active. 

1905 Athengunt ag Apr. 519/3 There are foor classes in the 
State: the Poietic, the Kinetic, the Dull, and the Base. 
190g Edin, Rev. July 73 As its organisation becomes settled 
and efficient the State loses its poietic activity. 

Poietic, -al, obs. Sc. ff. Porric, -aL. 


Poignado, poinado (poina-de). Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 poineado, poinardo, 6-7 poynado, (7 
poinadoe, -adow, poynedo), [An alteration of 
Pontarp, app, through ponéardo: see -apo.] A 


small dagger; a poniard. 

157 J. Sanroao Epictetus To Rdr. Aiv, A short dagger: 
which is vsed in the warres, or a Poineado, 58t Pettiz 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1386) 168 Perchance they perswade 
themselnes that their seruaunts can not helpe themselues 
with their Poignadoes. 1887 irr. Mag.,O. Cordila xxxviii, 
Poynadoes all bedyde With blond. 1593 G. Haavey Prerce's 
Super, Wks. (Grosart) IT, 226 What will he do.. with the 
tempestuous Engins of his owne wit, that keepeth such 
a horrible coile with his Schoole-fellowes poinardo? 1611 
Convat Crudities 408 Duke John his nephew drew his 
poinado aut of his sheath. 1654 R. Cooaixcron tr. Justine 
xxiv. 341 Brennus. .did end his life with his Poynedo, 1658 
Puitttes, Potnard, ox Poinado. 1694 Morteux Raéelats 
v. ix. (1737). 34 Poinadoes, Skenes, Penknives. 1822 Scorr 
Kenilw, xxix, A melancholy gallant; who.,has his hand on 
his poignado, and swenrs death and fury ! 


Poignance (poinins). rare. 
see -ANCE.] = next. 

1783 Evrimxston tr. Afartial im. ii, 132 To lend the 
pepper poignance. 1893 A. L. Happon What aris the 
ffouse? 1, 129 Everything that surrounded me .. lent 
poignance to ary uneasiness. 

Poignancy (poi'nansi). [f. Poicnant: see 
-ancy.] The quality or fact of being poignant. 


1. Pungency of taste or sinell. Also fig. 

1730 Swirt Let. fo Gay 19 Nov., I..sat down quietly at 
my morsel, adding only..a principle of hatred to all suc- 
ceeding measures..by way of sauce.. ; and.,one point of 
conduct in my lady duchess's life has added much poignancy 
toit. 1786 tr. Beck ford's Vathek (1868) 50 Aromatic herbs 
of the most acrid poignancy. 1814 ScaTr Chivatry (1874) tx 
Sated with indulgencies which soon lose their poignancy. 

2. Keenness or sharpness of pain, distress, or 


grief; also, of pleasure (cf. next, 3 b). 

17.. J. Rytano in Spurgeon #reas. Dar. Ps. \xxvii. 6 
Sometimes this reflection. .adds 1 poienancy to our distress. 
1787 J. Bartow Oration 4th Fuly 15 The tidings [were] 
received with a peculiar poignancy of Brief, 1885 Mfanck, 
Exam. 15 June 5/4 The remembrance. .gives our regrets a 
poignancy due to something like persona gratitude. 

3. Piercing quality of words, expressions, looks, 
etc. ; sharpness, keenness; piquancy. 

@ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 3filitant Couple Wks 
(1775) 125 Vhose words. .have lost all the poignancy of their 
signification. 1719 J. WeLwooo in Rowe's Lucan Pref, 36 
The first (Vir il) surpasses all in solid strength ; the latter 
(Lucan) excells in vigour and poynancy. 1838 THiatwate 
Greece 111. xviii. 83 Feelings. .deeply stung by the poignancy 
of their wit, 

Poignant (poinant), @. Forms: 4-6 poy- 
naunt, 4-8 -ant, 7-8 poinant, 7~ poignant, (5 
pugnaunt, ponzeand, -yaunt, -yawnt, | poy- 
gnaunt, poyngnant). [ME. a. OF. puignant 
(fath c. in Godef.), poignant (13th c.), pr. pple. of 
poindre:—L. pungére to prick, plerce.] . 

+1. Of weapons, or other pointed material objects : 


Sharp-pointed, piercing. Ods. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 1879 The God of Love an arowe took; 
Ful sharp it was and ful pugnaunt. ¢1470 Henay Wallace 
‘Whe Scottis ..With ponjeand speris throuch platis 


[f. Poicnant: 


WN. 14T 
prest of steylle. 1 Tuazery. Ovid's Epist. 69h, Poy- 
nant hornes of fell and yrefull bulles. 1624 Ge Hold Fast 


51 This weapon, being made so poinant and deadly, that 
it would pearce reasonable good armour. 1695 J. Enwaros 
Perfect. Script. 339 They were dispatch’ emselves by 
a more poinant stroke. van. 

b, fg. Of the eye or look: Piercing, keen. 

1787 ‘G. Gampapo’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 15 Jeffery 
was not so slim, or was his sre So poignant, 18a9 Miss 
Mrtroap in L’Estrange Liye II. v. 120 Jeffrey has a singn- 
lar expression—poignant, bitter, piercing—as if his counte- 
nance never lit up but at the perception of some weakness 
in human nature. . 

2. Sharp, pungeat, piquant to the taste or smell. 

€31386 Cuaucea Nun's Pr. T. 14 es sauce hir 
neded neuer a deel. c1gs0 Lyoc. & Buacu Secrees 1949 
Wyn..Ponyaunt, delectable, sine in savour. ¢ 1450 Douce 
ATS. §5 (Bodl,) iii, Sesyn hit..so that hit be poynant. 1610 
B. Jonson 4écA.u. ii, Drest with an exquisite, and poynant 
sauce. 1728 Younc Love Fame vi 44 Those charms are 
greatest which decline the sight, That makes the banquet 
poignant and polite. 1864 Hawrnoane Dolliver Rom. 
(1879) 61 The rich, poignant perfume spread itself through 
the air. 1883 Stevexson Silverada Sg. 237 A laboratory 
of poignant sceats. 4 

3. Painfully sharp to the physical or mental 


POIGNANTLY. 


feelings, as hunger, thirst, a pang, an affront ; also 
said ofa state of feeling, as grief, regret, despair. 

3386 Cnaucer Pars. 7. »56 And this sorwe .. shal been 
heuy and grenous and ful sharpe and poynant in herte. 
1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. u. is (1739) 3 The last 
affront was from France, and that..m 


ore poinant. 1728 
Euza Hevwooo Aime. de Gomes's Belle An (1732) TEizo: | 


This final Answer threw the King of Portugal into the 
most poinant Despair, 1809-10 Cotertpce Friend (1818) 
TH}. 233 Those rare excellencies which make one grief 
poignant. @188x Rossetm Ho. Life ii, Creature of poig- 
nant thirst And exquisite hunger. 1887 LoweLt Demeocr., 
etc, 48 This pang is made more poignant by exile. 

b. Stimnlating to the mind, feelings, or passions ; 
pleasantly or delightfully piquant. 

1649 G. Danwet 7rrnarch., Hen. V, ccclxvi, Better relish, 
[which] in this poynant State Might give an Edge to Witt, 
at less expence. 1668 H. More Div, Dial. u. viii. (1713) 
113 That Delights therehy may become more poinant and 
triumphant. 1772 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Liye & Writ. 
{1832) I. 17 Those poignant joys, which are the lot of the 
affluent. 1860 Hawtnorne JJard. Faun xiii, Sensible of 
a more poignant felicity than he had yet experienced. 

4. Of words or expressions: Sharp, stinging; 
severe; nlso, pleasantly keen or pointed, piqnant. 

1542 Upat. Evasm, Apoph. agob, With these sharpe & 
poynaunte woordes he clene putte awaye y® fearefull 
trembleyng of all the legions. 1668 Drypen Drais. Poesy 
Ess. (Ker) L. 103 Quick and poynant brevity. 1678 WycneEr- 
Ley 1°, Dealer su. i, Poinant and sower Invectives. 1706 
yee upon Ridicule 208 Witticisms which you think so 
delicate and poignant. 1773 Mas. Cuarone Jinprov. Mind 
{1774) I. v. 157 A witty repartee or a stroke of poignant 
raillery. 82x Lamm /fa Ser. 1. Mfrs. Battle's Opinions 
on WWhist, Mer illustrations were apposite and poignant. 
1844 Disrarct Coningsdy ut. i, Poignant sarcasin, 

Poignantly (poi‘nantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.J In a poignant manner; piercingly, pun- 
gently, acutely, keenly. 

1794 G. Anas Wat. & Exp. Philos. VW. xvii. 250 How 
poignantly this loss [of sight] was felt by our great poet is 
painfully evident from his own words, 1818 Mrs. SRELLEY 
Frankenst. xii. (1865) 147 They often..suffered the pangs of 
hunger very poignantly. 1837-9 Hatram J//ést. Zit. VW. 
v.§ 16.192 Burlesque poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical, 
1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. I. iv.8, have a piece of red oxide 
of copper.. which grieves me poignantly by losing its colour. 

Poignard, variant of Poytarp. 

+ Poigne (poin). Ods. rare. [a. OF. foigne, 
fem. form parallel to fosug:—L. pugn-wu list.) 
The closed hand or fist : in phy. Afi tx potgue (fig. ). 

@ 1734 Noatu E-xawt, 1. ii. § 139 (1740) 107 The Witnesses, 
which the Faction kept in Poigne {like false Dice, high and 
low Fullhams) to be played forth upon Plots, and to make 
Discoveries as there was Occasion, /é/d. 11. v. § 126. 393 The 
Engineers .. determined what was to be communicated,.. 
and what to be kept in Poigne, secret from them. 

t+ Poignet, st. Ots. Forms: § ponyet, 
poinett, panget, 5-6 poynett, 6 poygniet, 9 
poignet. (a. F. pozgnet wrist, in sath c. poingnet, 
OF. pugnet (13th c.), deriv. of porrmg fist.] 

1, An ornament for the wrist or hand; a wristlet 
or bracelet. 

1402 Will of Matilda Sweeton (Fairholt), 1 par de ponyets 
de scarlet. 1416 Afaidon, Essex, Court Rolls (Bundle 10 


No. 3), Poynetts, iid. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 408/2 Ponyet, | 


of a sleue,..premanica, mantus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
44/t Whan he had seen the ryngis in his susters eeris & her 
poynettis or armyllis on her hondes. 1 Patscr, 256/1 
Poygniet for ones sleves, poiguet, c1540 J. Hevwoop Four 
P. P. Bjb, Theyr bonettes and theyr poynettes. 1575 
Laxenam Let. (1871) 38 Hit doobled sleeuez of blak woorsted, 
vpon them a payr of poynets of towny Chamblet laced a long 
the wreast wytb blu threeden points, 

"2. erxvon. The handle or hilt of a dagger. (For 
F. poignée.) rare, 

1820 Scorr Monast. xvi, The poigne? being of silver 
exquisitely batched. 

Hence + Poignet zw. Obs. trans., to pnt cuffs on 
(a garment); whence + Poigneting v6/, sé. 

1555 T. Maasur Jastit. Gentleman 1vjb, A pertemne 
kyng of Inglande cansed his doublet to hee half stocked 
with foreslenes of veluet, called in those dayes, poignetting 
of a doublet. f 

Poigniard, Poik: see Pontarp, PoKE 56.1 

Poikilitic (poikilitik), a. Geol. Also poio-. 

var. of Pacinitic.] A term formerly applied to 
the Triassic and Permian systems, as being mainly 
composed of variegated rocks. 

, 1836 Bucxtann Geol. § Alin. 1, 38 The word Parcilitic is 
in sound so like to Pisofrte, that it may be better to adbere 
more literally to the Greek root macxiAos, and apply the 
common name of Porkifitic group to the strata in question. 
3846 De ta Becne in Mem. Geol. Surv. Gt. Brit. 1. 239 
Poicilitic or New Red Sandstone Series, 1861 Eng, Worm, 
Dom. Mag. M1. 59 The reconstruction of the cretaceous, 

ikilitic, oolitic, or silurian landscape, peopled with revivified 

atrachians, 1885 Getkte Zext-Be. Geol. (ed. 2)748 Theterm 
* Poikilitic' was former] "ee Soe for them, on account of 
their characteristic mottled appearance. 

Poi-kilo-, a formative element from Gr. moridos 
variegated, various, used in modern scientific terms 
(in some of which the Latinized form Pacito- is 
preferred) : 

Poi‘kilobla‘st, Poi‘kilocy:te, names for red 
blood-corpuscles of irregular shape, elongated, 
pyriform, etc. (Syd. Soc. Zex.); Poi:kilocytorsis, 
the condition of the blood when it contains poikilo- 
cytes. Poikilothe'rmal, Poikilothermic ad/s., 
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said of animals in which the bodily heat varies with 
the temperatare of the environment ; cold-blooded. 

1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. IV. 578 Irregular forms of red 
corpuscles which are generally included under the name of 
*poikilocy'tes. 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn. i. 
{ed. 4) 42 Graber believes that the poikilocytes do not exist 
in the circulating hlood, 188 A. Fumr Princ, Med. 62 
The name *poikilocytosis has been proposed to designate 
the condition of blood in which the corpuscles present mani- 
fold variations in shape. 1884 tr. Claus’ Zool, 1.74 Most 
of the lower animals are *poikilothermic, or, as they have 
less appropriately heen called, cold-blooded. 

| Poil. Obs. rare. ([F. potle, potle a stove, OF. 
poisle, peisle:—L. péstle, penstle adj. nent. hung, 
suspended, f. pendére tohang.] A furnace, a stove. 

1756 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. TV. 374 (from Berlin) He 
would find the ashes in the poil or furnace where they were 
burnt. /éfd. 377 They immediately put them into the poil 
or furnace, and set fire to them. 

Poil, poill, obs. Sc. ff. Por, Pont. 

+ Poile. Ofs. rare. [a. F. potli—L. pil-um 
hair.] Down, fine hair. 

1746 Phrl. Trans. XLIV. 180 (transl. fr. French) Its 
Substance was crumbling .. like the Membrane of the 
Bladder, having a fungous Poile on it. 

Poimenic (poimenik), a. and sé. (nd. Gr. 
noipevin-és relating toa shepherd (ortpynv): sce -1c.] 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to pastoral care. 

1902 in Wenster Suppl. ; 

3B sh, (Chiefly pl. Sotmenics.) Pastoral theo- 
logy, or the stndy of it. 

1883 W. G. Beatnir, ALinistry of Word 296 Ample treatises 
on Homiletics, Liturgics, Catechetics and Poimenics. 1892 
Scare Theol, Propaedent. Pref, 3 (Funk), I beg the indul- 
gence ofthe English reader for introducing a uniform termi- 
nology in the singular form for the several departments, as 
Isagogic,.. Poimenic, Evangelistic. * 

+ Poin, 7. Ols. Also poyn. [f.stem fofgn- of 
OF. foindre to pierce, prick:—L. pungdre: cf. 
Jorn from Sagidres| 

1. trans, To prick; to harass, annoy. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16218 The power 


of Cadwalyn was mike!l, Penda poyned hym [Oswy] als a | 


prykel. 

3. To stitch or sew through and through, to 
quilt (cf. BRocnE v.); to omament with stitching. 

13.. &. E. Adiit. P. A. 217 Py3t watz poyned & vche [ed 
Gollancz pyght and poyned wacz uche] a hemme. 1395 
ELE, Wills (1882) 6 A keuerlit of selk ypoynet. 2@ 1400 
Morte Arth, 2623, ¥ poyne alle his pavelyouns pat to hym- 
selfe pendes, Dyghttes aie dowhlettez for dukes and erles. 
21440 Str Degrev, 1491 Quyltus poyned of that ytk. 

3. To thrust (a spear). 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 14263 Eyther on other her speres 
paygned, Wel hard to-geder tho thei Foyned. 

Hence + Poi-ning vé/. sé., piercing, stitching. 

e1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. cxi. (1869) 59 Riht as the 
doublet is maad with poynynges. 

Poinado, -ardo: sce PoIGNADo. 

Poinard, variant of Pontarp. 

Poind (sce next), sd, Se. [f.Pornnv.] a. An 
act of poinding, a distraint. b. A beast or other 
chattel poinded. Dead fornd, a poinded article of 
goods as opposed to live cattle. 

1563-4 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1. 259 The poindis takin 
thairfoir to be restorit to the said George. 1609 SKENE 
Reg. Alaj.1. 71 Gif ane takes ane poynde for debt, within 
ane other mans land, without licence of him, or of his 
Baillie. /éfd. [see Potxner]. 1676 Lo. Fountainnauy in 
M. P. Brown Suppt Diet. Decis. (1826) TEE. 61 Poinded 
goods, .. if they a dead poind, that puts the creditor 


poinder to no.. expence in keeping it, 1813 N. Carciste” 


Topogr. Dict. Scot. 1k. s.v. Preestwick, Sometimes Poinds 
are driven, and executed at the Cross of Priestwick. 1868 
J. Satmox Gowodcan 63 (E.D.D.) Glad to catch him with 
your poind and horn. 


Poind (piind, pind), v. Sc. Forms: a. 5-7 
pund, 6 puind, pwynd. £8. 5-8 poynd, 6- 
poind, (Sc. repr. of OE. pyzdan to enclose, 
shut in, impoand, = Eng. Pinp. The #2, 27, wy, 
symbolized the vowel (ii), representing, as in BuiLy 
(Se. biild), an OF. y. Of this, of is 1 16th c 
spelling, retained in the law-courts. The Sc. pro- 
nunciation is (piind) or (pind : cf. mither, brither) ; 
(poind), given in dictionaries, is merely founded 
on the spelling.] 

1. ¢vans. To distrain upon (a person or his 
goods) ; to seize and sell under-warrant (the goods 
of a debtor): = Pinp z. 2. 


a, a 1400 Burgh Laws iii. (Se. Stat. 1), Of punding of u 
landis men in burgh. 100 Exch. Rolls Scotd, X1. 393 To 
pund Thomas Fresale for viijli. vijs.vjd. 1831 Acc. La. 
High Treas. Scott, V1.54 Ta pas to pwynd the Shereff off 
Renfrew and utheris for restis of the chakkar. 1604 Uvte 
Crt.-bk. (1892) 4 The transgressouris thairof to he punddit 
preceislie as is aboun wryttin. 


8. 3516 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scotl, V. 85 To Dauid 


Lowry..to poynd xxxiij lordis and lardis absent fra the _ 


assis, 1564-5 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 317 Lettres to be 
direct to poind .. the said complenaris rid thair gudis for 
the soum of thre hundreth pund stirling. 1698 Afi. Baron 
Crt. of Stitchell (pes) 132 He was poynding the defender 
at the instance of James Hoggart. nae Burks Twa Dogs 
98 He'll spread them, poind their gear. @ 1803 Lament 
Border-Widow iii. in Child Ballads ww. (1886) 429/2 He 
slew rng eg and poind his gear. 1886 Ac? 49 Vict.c. 23 
$3 (2), The right to poind the ground hereinafter provided. 
b. adsol. To distrain. 
a, 1500 Exch. Rolls Scotl. Xi. 457 Falyeing of the said 
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preif the said schiref sal pund for the said thre termez. 
1532 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) ¥. 146 Tha ordanit Henry 
Irvein, bailze,..gif neid beis, to cause puind for the same. 

B. 1548 Reg. Privy Council Scot, ¥. ax Quhair his officiaris 
ar deforcit in poynding for the said taxt. oe Ferguson's 
Se. Prov. (1785) $936 Ye may poind for debt but not for 
unkindness. 

2. To impound (stray cattle, contraband goods, 
etc.): = Pinp 1 b. 

[ex450: see PotnveERr.] 1536 BELLENOEN Cron. Scot. x. xii. 
(1541) 144/1 All othir beistis that eittis mennis corne or gres 
salbe poyndit quhil the awnar thairof redres the skaithis. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) g What shall poore 
silhe sheep doe that are poyndit in a fold where there is no 
meat? 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot. 1. xxvi. 
§ if. (1699) 130 The Customers Officers were about to poynd 
some unfree eos 1815 Scott Guy J, vii, Their asses were 
poinded by the gronnd-officer when left in the plantation. 

+3. intr. To plunder. Ods. rare. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. xliv. 6960 The qwhethir offt 
ryot wald thai ma To pryk, and poynd, bathe to and fra. 

Hence Poinded ///. a., Poitnding wé/. sb. and 
ppl. a: see also MULTIPLE-foinding, 

1401 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) }. 380 Sa that hym nedit 
nocht in tyme tocum til mak sic pundyng and namly in our 
toon. 1540 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 50 The 
vrangus punding of Robert Dauidsone. 1585 Reg. Priv 
Council Scot. 1V. 10 Ane actioun and caus of double-poind- 
ing. 1676 Poinded [see Potnv s3.). 1678 Sin G. Mackenzie 
Crim, Laws Scot. 1. xxvi. § iii. (1699) 131 Poyndings.. 
cannot be execute after the Sun is set, because a Poynding 
is asentence. 1746-7 Act 20 Gee. //,c. 43 § 28 It shall... 
be lawful for the officer executing such poyndings, to carry 
the goods poynded..to the market cross. 1 Scotsman 
6 July, Notes of expenses of carrying through sales under 
sequestration or poindings, and also ..of carrying back 
poinded or sequestrated effects. 

Poindable, ¢. Sc. [f. Pornp wv + -aBLe.] 
Liable to be, or capable of being, poinded. 

15.. Aberdeen Regr. XXV. (Jam,), To seiss geir poinda- 
bill quhaireuir he may apprehend the same. 1566 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 457 Substantions inlandit men, 
poindabill. Pits Weekly Mag. 25 June 398A He has 
poindable Ss 

Poi-nder. Sc. Also 5 pundar,9-er. [f. Pornp 
v. + -ER},] A person, esp. an official, who poinds 
or distrains goods; also, b. ‘A person who has the 
charge of hedges, woods, etc., and who pounds 
catlle that trespass’ (Jam.). 

¢1450 Hottann Howdlat 783 The Corn Crake, the pundar 
at hand, Had pyndit all his pryss borss in a pundfald, 
1609 Skene Keg. Alay. 11. 12 The poynds .. salbe reteined 


..in sic ane place pertaining to the poynder .. qubere sic: 


poynds or distresse may remaine and be keeped. 1678 
[see Potro sé. 1805 A, Scorr Poers (1808) 146 The 
punder'’s axe, with ruthless rap, Fell'd down their favourite 
tree, bid. 147 For sure this tree's enormous trunk Defies 
the punder's axe, 1816 Scott Antig, xxiv, I'll..get my bit 
supper frae Ringan the poinder up by. 1886 Act 49 Vict. 
c. 23 $3 (1) Any arrester or poinder .. who shall be thus 
deprived of tbe benefit of his diligence. 4 

+ Poindfald, poyndfauld, obs. Sc. ff. Prvroup. 

1494 Acta Audit. (1839) 185/1 Anent ..doune castin of xii 
Rudis of dik of be said Samellis landis, and doune castin of 
the poyndfalt of Akinbar. 1650 in Spottisrvced Afisc. (1844) 
1. air Ther were never such a company ef bedlames driuin 
wnto ane poyndfauld as wee. 

+ Poin » pundler. Se. Obs. Also 7 
poundler, 8 punler. [A parallel form of Pornver, 


with changed suffix. Cf, PANTLER.] = PoINDER. 

1 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) UL. 149 The prouest, bailzeis, 
and connsaill,..ordanit Georg. Annan pvndler of thar kirk 
yard, and ordanit the pundlene of euery best to be fourd, 
1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111, 603 To poind thame, 
letting thame out for reasonable poindlaris fee, unhoundit, 
slayne, or hocht. 1678 Min, Baron Court of Stitchell 
(1905) 64 For scandallizing Andro Burn poundler. ~ 
Pennecink Poets 52 The trusty Punler of the Newlan 

. 1808 Jamieson s.v. Pundéer, Even of late, a person 
employed to watch the fields, in order to prevent the grain 
from being stolen or injured, was called a pundler. Angus. 

Poineado, Poinred : see Poicnabo, PontasD. 

Poiner, dial. var. of PrvEr 1, labourer. 

ii Poinsettia (poinsetid), [mod.L.; named 
1836 after the discoverer J. R. Poinsett, American 
Minister to Mexico.) A Mexican species of 
Euphorbia, &. (Potuseltia) pulcherrima, formerly 
made the type of a genns, having large scarlet 
floral leaves surrounding small greenish-yellow 
flowers; much cultivated in conservatories as 
Mexican Flame-leaf and Lobster-flower, called in 
America Easter-flower or Christmas-flower. 

1871 Kincstev 4¢ Last iv, What is this that hangs over 
into the road, some fifteen feet in height ..? What but 
the Poinsettia, paltry scions of which. .adorn our hothouses 
and dinner-tables. 1872 Darwin in Live § Lett, (1887) IIL. 
170, F have been more than once assured that butterflies 
like bright coloours—for instance, in India the scarlet leaves 
of Poinsettia. 1883 V. Stuart Egy/t 3 Over the rubbish 
+ still waved magnificent poinsettias and oleander trees. 

Point (point), 55.1 Forms: 3- point; also 
3-6 pointe, poynte, 4-8 poynt, (4 fi. ‘poyns); 
5 pointt(e, puynt, pynt, pyntte, 6 poinct, 2% 
poynct, -e, Se. pwint. 8. 4-5 pont, -e, 5-0 
pounte, 6 pownt, 6-9 Se. pount. Also punt: 
see Punct, [In origin, two, or perh. three, words. 
In A,, a, F. point = Pr. punt, Sp. It. pusto, 
Pg. ponio:—L. pitnet-uin that. which is pricked, 
a prick, a minute mark like a prick, a dot, 4 
point in writing, a point in space, a point of time, 


POINT. 


a small measure, a particular of 2 discourse, etc. ; 
sabst. use of pa. pple. neuter of L. pungdre, 
punct-, F. poindre, point to prick, pierce. In B., 
a. F. potetle = Pr., Sp., It. punta, Pg. pontar— 
Com. Romanic (and med.L.) puncta the action of 
piercing, the piercing part of anything, n sharp or 
pointed extremlty (in med.L. the point of a knife, 
shoe, foot, promontory, etc.); ppl. sb. fem. from 
pungére (parallel to those in -aéa, -ada, -ée), In 
C., in some senses, app. an independent derivative, 
asa noun of action, from F. porndre, or pointer, or 
from Eng. Pont v.! In ME., through the loss or 
non-significance of final -e, forné and pornte ran 
together, combining under the same form two senses 
which in all other langs. are kept apart (e. g. Ger. 
punkt, spitze), Transferred and fig, senses subse- 

nently arose related to both primary notions, so 
that in senses where there is no corresponding 
F, point or jad the development is often very 
diffcnlt to determine. The occasional spellings 
pynt, pyntte prob. indicate a pconanciation for- 
mcrly prevalent and still dialectal of of as i, pont 
being pronounced like pint. The 8-forms iu forz?, 
pount, pownt, are difficnlt to place; perh. they 
onght to be equated with srenz, and so rather to be 
included under the by-form Punet.] 

A. = F. point. 

I. A prick, a dot. 
+1. A minute hole or impression made by prick- 

ing ; a prick, a puncture. Obs. rare. 
e1goo Lanfrane's Cirurg. 142 Make a poynt bi be space 
of a litil fyngre from be oon eende of be wounde, & anober 
poynt at be bere eendeof be wounde. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 
406/a Poynte, punetus vel puncte, [1836 Kiasy & Sp. 
Entomol. VW. 270 A Point (Punctunt), a minute impression 
upon the surface, but not perforating it.) 

2. A minnte mark on a surface, of the size or 
appearance of a fine puncture; adot, a minute spot 
orspeck ; also, anything excessively small or appear- 
ing like a speck. 

1390 Gower Conf 111. 65 Which [Astrotabe] was of fin 
fe precious With pointz and cercles merveilous. 1600 

;. Biount tr. Conestaggio 20a Now he only subscribed 
Rey::- pointed with fiue points, called hy the Portugals 
the fiue wounds. 1655 Mag. Woacester Cent. Inv. § 4 
This invention..so abbreviated that a point onely sheweth 
distinctly and significantly any of the 24. Letters. 1732 
Law Serious C. xiii. (ed. 2) 228 As the fix’d Stars. appear 
but as so many points. 1824-34 Good's Study Mied. (ed. 4) 
TI. 468 The pupil, instead of being dilated, is contracted to 
apoint, 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 468 Body dotted 
with numerous red points. 1899 A d/butt's Syst. Afed, VIL. 
550 The lesions begin as minute scaly points in the epi- 
dermis. 

3. A dot or other small mark used in writing or 
printing. 

a. A punctuation-mark; esp. the fu/? point or 
full stop; also extended to the marks of excla- 
mation (!) and interrogation (?); and sometimes 
to reference-marks, as the asterisk, obelisk, etc. 

€1386 Cnaucer Can. Veour Prol. §& T. 937 And per 
a poynt, for ended is my tale; God send euery trewe man 
boote of bis bale. 1g30 Patscr. 15, A poynt, whether it be 
suche as the Latins call punctum planui thus made. ,.. 
or with suche as the Latins cal comma thus made : , or 
xirguda thus made /. 1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd. 40 
Tn y* pause ofa ful point. 1643 Liste 42d/ric on O. & NY 
Test. ad init. The Saxon vseth our note of Full-point com- 
monly for all other distinctions. 1735 Pore Prod, Saf. 161 
Commas and points they set exactly right. 1771 Luckompe 
Fist, Print.as8, ? The Paragraph. +The Obelisk. { The 
Double Dagger. The Parallel. § The Section. *The 
Asterism. These are the Names and Figures of what 
Founders reckon among Points, and Printers call Refer- 
ences. /bdid, 262 He assigned the former Points their 
proper places. .and added the Semicoton..tocome in between 
the Comma and the Colon, 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, 
ed. 5) 1. 406 The point of Interrogation, ? The point of 

xclamation, 1. 189% V. § Q. 7th Ser. XU. 99/a All abbre- 
viations being uniformly denoted by the fufl-point. 

b. In Semitic alphabets, Any one of the dots, 
minute strokes, or groups of these, which are placed 
over, under, or within the letters or consonants, 
in order to indicate the vowels; In Hebrew also to 
indicate variation or doubling of the consonant, 
Stress accent, punctnation, etc.; in Arabic and 
Persian to distinguish consonants otherwise iden- 
tical in form, as 37,54, 3), 94, 24,9 p, etc. called 
aiacritical points. 

3614 SetpeN Titles Hon. 102 The three words haue ouer 
the Aliphs their point Vasblu. 16s0 T. Gaancar Dio. 
Logike 167 They added the points (which wee cal! vowets). 
1668 Witkins Keal Char, 365 That Argument. .against the 
Antiquity of the Hebrew Points, or Vowels. 1748 Hartiey 
Observ. on Max 1, iii, 31a The Manner of writing Hebrew 
without Points. 1776 J. Ricnarnson Arab. Gram, iii, 11 
When final..it [%] has often two points above. /dia., Like 

and 9..it [($] is considerahly influenced by the vowel 
points, 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 2109/1 Un it (the Cufic cbaracter] 
the Koran was written, original ly without diacritical points 
and vowels. 1837 G. Puitiies Syriac Gram. 3 The points 
of the vowel Zekofo may coalesce with the point of the letter. 
1891 A. F. Kiekraraick B&. Psalms 1. Introd. vii. 5 The 
Present elaborate system of vowel marks or ‘ points *, com- 
monly called the ‘ Massoretic punctuation’ or ' vocalisation ’, 
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c. A dot used in writing numbers, (@) In 
decimals, separating the integral from the fractlonal 
patt; also, placed over a repeating decimal, 
or over the first and last figures of the period in 
acirculating decimal. (4) Adot or stroke used to 
separate a line of figures into groups. 

1704 [see Decima.a. rb} | 19797 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 3) U1. 
32/4 Decimals are distinguisbed by a point, which separ- 
ates them from integers, if any be prefixed. 1900 Daily 
News g June 5/3 Two ‘four-point-sevens',.. two navat 
twelve-pounders .., and two five-inch guns. Afod. We read 
4°6 as ‘four point repeating six’. 

4, A dot or mark used in medizeval musical 
notation (med.L. pusctes or puncture). 

a. A mark indicating a tone or sound; corie- 
sponding to the modern ‘notes’. (Cf. CounTER- 
PornT 56.b) 

1674 Pravroro Skit? Afus. 1. 1 Counterpoint..was the 
old manner of Composing Parts together, by setting Points 
or Pricks one against another. aes Burnev A/ist. Afus. 
IT. i. 39 Points were first used simple, afterwards with tails. 

b. = Dor sd.t 5d. 

Point of alteration or duplication, a dot placed before 
two short notes in ‘perfect 
that the second of them is to be reckoned as of twice its 
ordinary length. Point of augmentation, a dot placed 
after a note in ‘imperfect ‘or duple rhythm, to lengthen it 
by one half (as in modern music). Point of division or 
imperfection, a dot placed between two short notes in ‘ per- 
fect ‘ rbythm, of which the first is preceded and the second 
followed bya tong note ; indicating a division of the rhythm 
(tike the bar in modern music), and rendering the two long 
notes ‘imperfect’. Point of perfection, a dot placed in 
‘perfect *rhythin after a long note which wonld otberwise 
be ‘imperfect’ by position, to indicate tbat it is to be 
* perfect’. 

1597 Moruav /utrod, Afus. 12, 1 pray you say what 
Prickes or poynts..signifie in singing. 

II. 5. A separate or single article, item, or 
clause in an extended whole (usually an abstract 
whole, as a coarse of action, a subject of thought, 
a discourse, etc.) ; an individual part, element, or 
matter, a detail, a particular; sometimes, a detail 
of nature or character, a particular quality or 
respect ; fan instance (of some quality, etc.). 

azazg Ancy. R.178 if eni ancre is bet ne veled none 
uondunges, swud drede hire idet point. ¢ 1290 5. Eng, 
Leg. |. 27/30 Fondede in eche pointe to answerien heom 
wel quoynteliche. 1300 Cursor Af, 23261 (Cott.) Bot 

int es bar pam pines mare, Pan elles al pair oper fare. 
1bid, 26092 Pe toper pont es scrifto muth. 1340 Ayend. 33 
And yet eft per byeb zix poyns kueade, huerby sleube 
brengeb man to bis ende. 1389 in Ang. Grlds (1870) 6 
These ben be poyntr & pe articles ordeyned of the bretheren 
of seint Katerine. ¢1394 P. 2. Crede 6 In my pater- 
noster iche poynt after oper. c1g00 Rade St. Benct 657 
Ther er the pontes of perfite lifyng That nedfut er to old 
and jing. ¢1400 Bret (E. E.T.S.) 157 He sent worde.. pat 
pai shulde done ont and put awey pat o pynt of restitucion, 
1500-20 Dunaar /’oems xtv. 17 It is ane pount of ignorance 

‘o lufe in sic distemperance. 1526 Tinpate Fas. ii. 10 
Whosoever shall kepe the whole lawe, and yet fayle in 
one Poyn he is gyltie in alt. 1533 Gau Rick? Vay 55 The 
ix artikil, I trou that thair is ane halie chrissine tae and 
ane communione of sanctis, Thir ii pwintis ar baith bot ane 
thing. 1541 Zest. Edor, V1.135 That..this my last will and 
testament be fulfillid in every Poymte, 164 ); JACKSON 
True Evang. 7.1. 7, 1 bave prefaced and scholied suffi- 
ciently unto the Text, T come now to seek out first tbe 
parts, and then the points of it. 1663 Geasier Counsel 
49 The censure of the Surveyor, on the point of all the 
materialls which are bronght in, 1701 Norais /deal World 
1. ii. 74 This is the point npon which the whole reasonin 
turns. 1784 J. Potrer Virtuous Villagers 11. 23 We shall 
never agree on these points, so we'll drop them, 1833 Hr. 
MartingEav Manch. Strthe v.55 If they had known what 
point wasindispute. 1866 G. NAcboNAeS Aan. Q. Neighs. 
v, Is it a point of conscience with you? 1897 J. . TOMLIN: 
son Prayer Bk., Articles & Hom. vu. ari shalt find.. 
that..he [Cosin] never adopted any one of the ‘six points” 
of modern Ritualism. A er 

+b. To stand (upon (one’s) points, to insist 
upon details of conduct or manners which one has 


espoused ; to be punctilious or scrupulous. Oés. 
e1sg0 Greene yr. Bacon i. 122 Our country Margret is so 

coy, And stands so much n ber honest points, That 
marriage or no market with the mayd. 1590 Suaxs. Afrds. 
Nv. i118 1601 B. Jonson Er. Man in Hurt, (Qo.) 1. ii 
32 He stood nm poynts with me too 1685 Bunyan 
Pharisee §& Publican Wks. 1861 II. 237 For a man here to 
stand thus upon his points, it is death. 

©. Zo SrRAIN or STRETCH @ foin?: see the verbs, 

III. A minute part or particle of anything; the 
smallest nnit of measurement. 

+6. The very least or a very small part of some- 
thing; a jot, whit, particle. Ods. 

@1300 Body § Soul in Afap's Poems (Camden) 338 O poynt 
of ore pine to bate in the world neisno teche. ¢ 1480 Love- 
ucn Grail lv. 18a Neuere Man On hym Cowde Aspye that 
Evere he hadde poynt of Meselrye. ¢1450 Mrronr Sal. 
nacionn 368 Nor neuer hafe felt a poynt of vnhelth, nor 
sekenesse. 1477 Nozton Ord. Adch. vii.in Ashm. 7%eat. 
Chem. Brit. (1652) 104 By one point of excesse all your 
Warke is shent. | 7 

th. No pornt (cf. F. ne point): not a bit, not at 
all, not in the least. Oés. 

154a Upatt Erasnt, Apeph. 137 Diogenes esteemed the 
friite to bee no poyncte the more polluted. 1588 Snaxs. 
ZL. L. 1, i. 190 Boy. Will you prick’t with your eye? 
La, Ro, No poynt, with my knife. 1610 Histrio-sm. 11. 266 
The Players now are growne so proud, Ten pound a play, 
or no point Comedy. 


or triple rhytbm, to indicate | 


| 
| 


| Exerc. ut. xv. (1636) 


POINT. 


+7. The smallest ora very small portion of time; 
A moment, instant. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. tiv. 7 Ata poynt in a litil U forsee thee. 
1434 Miswn Mending Life 106 Ina poynt we lyfe, 3a les ben 
a poynt, for {if} afl our lyfe to lyfe euerlastynge we wald 
likkyn, noz¢ itis, @ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) Kkj b, Theyr felicitie hath been but a shorte poynt. 

+8. Sensible potnt: the least discernible portion 
of matter or space. Ods. rare. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xv. $9 A sensible Point, meaning 
thereby the least Particle of Matter or Space we can dis- 
cern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, anid to the sharpest 
Eyes seldom less than thirty Seconds ofa Circle, where the 
Eye is the Center. 1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. 

9, Afus. A short strain oc snatch of melody; esp. 
in phe. point of war, etc., a short phrase sounded 
on an instrument as a signal. arch. 

13.. E. £. Allit, P. A, 890 Of pat songe my3t synge a 
Re ynt. 1§78 Gosson in ‘T. N. tr. Cong. HW’. Jndéa ad fin., 
Vhen .. threatnying trumpet sounde the poyntes of warre. 
1597 Suaxs. a //en. /V, 1W. i. 52. 1608 MARSTON Ant. & 
Stet, w. Wks. 1856 1. 48 Make me a straine;.. Breath mea 
joint that may inforce me weepe, 1814 Scott av, xlvi, 
‘o perform the beautiful and wild point of war. 186 
Monais Fasou 1. 127 His guardian drew The horn from o 
his neck, and thereon blew A point of hunting known to two 
or three. 187: Ruskin Fors Clav. viit (1896) L. 152 Bid 

him put ghostly trump to lip and breathe a point of war. 

b. An important phrase or subject, usually in 
a contrapuntal composition, esp. in relation to its 
entry in a particular part; the entry of such a 
phrase or subject. 

1597 Mortev /atrod. Mus. 76 There can bee no point or 
Fuge taken without a rest. a 1646 J. Grecory /osthurmna 
(2649) 48 The Contrapunctum figuratum, consisting of 
Feuges, or maintaining of Points. 1881 in Grove Dict. dus. 
111. 7 /ornts, a term applied ,. to the opening notes of the 
Subject of a Fugue, or other important Motivo, to which it 
is necessary that the attention of the Performer shuuld be 
particularly directed. ‘ ' 

+10. In medixval measurement of time: The 
fourth (or according to some, the fifth) part of an 
hour. (See Atom 54. 7.) Obs. 

1498 Trevisa’s Barth. De F. R. ix. ix, W. de W.) 354 An 
houre conteynyth foure poyntes [Bod?. AZS, punctes) and a 
poynt ten momentes. [/édyd. xxi. 359 A puncte is the fourth 

artye of an houre.) 1844 Lincann A neglo.Sax. Ch. (1858) 
th. xi. 158 ‘Twenty-four hours, each of which admits of four 
different subdivisions, into four points [ete.]. 

+11. The twelfth part of the side or radius of 
a quadrant, etc.: spec. in Astron. One of the 24 
(or, according to some, 12) equal divisions of the 
diameter of the sna or moon, by which the degree 
of obscuration in an eclipse was measured. 

€1391 Cnaucer Astro? 1. § 1a The skale..that seruith hy 
hise 12 poyntes..of ful many a snbtil conclusioun, 1400 in 
Halliwell Rava Alafhent. (1841) 59 Pe 12 departynges of 
aiper of bo sides are called poyntes, ban es a poynte 
twelft parte of any thyng, namely of ouber side of 
quadrat in pe quadrant. 1§g0 W. Lynxe Carion’s Cron, 
asab, The third Eclipse was of the Moone..the Moone was 
darkened .xvit pointes and .xxv. minutes. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
The Astronomers do divide the 
Diameter as well of the Sunne, as of the Moone into 1, 
and some into a4 parts, which they call points. A 

12. Nine or efeven points, usually in the saying 
* Possession is nine (/formery eleven) points of the 
law’, i.e. is = nine or eleven out of a supposed 
ten or twelve points (=a vast majority of the points) 
that may be raised in a legal action. So by byper- 
bole, utnely-ntne pornts (out of a hundred). 

1697-6 Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 149 Prejudice and educa- 
tion had eleven points of the law, and it was impossible for 
1809 MaLnin Gil Blas x. 

ints of the 
‘ossession is 


arguments to dispossess them, L 
x. #20 She had possession, and that is nine 
law. 1863 Reave Very Hard Cask xiii, 
ninety-nine points of Lunacy law. 

18. A unit of coant in the score of a game. 

1746 Hovte Waist (ed. 6) 69 Points. Ten of them make 

ame. 1816 Sincer Hist, Cards 261 note, The five is called 

‘Towser. The six, Tumbler, which reckon in hand for their 
respective number of points. 1856 Lr, Cot. B. Jt Aist-player 
(1858) ar Tbe party revoking forfeit three points. 1873 
Bennett & ‘Cavenpisn’ Bildiards 14 The game (1200 up) 
was won by Cook by 127 points, 1895 Vestn, Gaa. 3 Dec. 
7/1: Cumberland scored 14 points [at Football). 

b. Hence, fo give potnts to [F. donner, rendre 
des points], to allow (a rival) to count so many 
points al starting, to give odds to; co//og. to have 
the advantage of; so ¢o guin a point, lo get points, 
to gain an advantage. , 

1871 Faseman Hist, Ess. Ser. 1. xii. goo The English 
Minister can often gain a point by dexterous dealing in 
Parliament. 1881 Confess. Frivolous Girl 106, | got more 
[bonquets] than she did; thereby (to use a bit of slang) getting 
points on her for the time being. 1883 American Vi. 333 
Any average Eton boy could give points to His Holiness in 
the matter of Latin verses, 1895 F. E. Trotrorr /. Trollope 
II. i. 16 She could give points to many younger women and 
beat them. 

G. spec. in Piguet: The number of cards of the 


most numerous suit in one’s hand after discarding: 
the number scored by the player who holds the 


highest number of one suit. See Praver 1, 

1719 R. Seymour Conrt Gamester 75 He who reckons 
most in this Manner (either by greater nomber of cards, or, 
in case of equality, of Pips, Ace = 11, Court cards 10 each} 
is said to win the Point. 1 1 CHamaras Cyel. & v. 
Piguet, The carte blanee {sic] 1s the first tbing that reckons ; 
then the point. t8og Makin Gr? Blar i xvii. P3 Point, 


POINT. 


quint, and quatorze. 1824 Scort S¢. Ronar's xvill, By an 
infraction of the laws of the game [piquet],.. Lord Ethering- 
ton called a point without showing it. 
d. £/. Name of a parlicular game at bowls. 

agoz J. A. Manson in Aucyel, Brit. XXVI. 329/1 (Bow!s) 
On Scottish greens the game of Points is occasionally played. 
Three points are scored if the bowl come to rest within 
one foot of the jack...It is obvious that the Points game 
demands an ideally perfect green. * 

14, A unit in appraising the qualities of a com- 


petitor, or of an exhibit in a competitive show. 
Also fig. 


1777 Sueeinan Sch, Scand, w. iii, Charles's imprudence 
and bad character are great points in my favour, 1867 
Teotcore Chron. Barsel 1. 1x1. 179, I cannot accept it as 
a point in a clergyman's favour, that he should be opposed 
to his bishop. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Fekylt ti, All these 
were points against him, | J ; a . 

15. A recognized unit in quoting variations in 
price of stocks, shares, and various commodities, 
differing in value according to the commodity 
in question. In etting, a unit in stating fluctua- 
tions of the odds. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIVI. 54 Letting reduced two points. 
1890 Daily News 13 Nov. 2/4 Cotton.—Liverpool. .. 
‘Futures’ advanced 2 points, but the improvement has not 
been maintained, and prices are now one point below 
yesterday's closing rates, 1901 Mest. Gaz. 4 Oct. 9/3 An 
Important advance in American cotton has set in in Liver- 
pool, the rise at noon to-day being nine points, or one-eighth 
per pound, rgor Mary E. Witkins Portion Labor 1s9 The 
mining stock dropped fast—a Pent or more a day. 1goz 
IWestin, Gaz. 20 Jan. 11/1 The Brighton dividend is 3} per 
cent. on ordinary, preferred, and A stock alike. 
has fallen 3 points. 

+16. A measure of length, the twelfth part of 
a French line: cf. Line 56.2 16. Ods. 

1815 J.Smitu Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 472 The smallest 


The price 


no more than one-half of » Paris point, or the 144th pare of | 


an inch in diameter .. is said to magnify the diameter of an 
object 2560 times. é 

b. Printing. A unit of measurement for type 
bodies : in the French or Didot system the seventy- 
second part of a French inch (i.e. twice the amount 
of prec.); in the U.S. system slightly smaller (in 
the proportion of about twelve to thirtcen), i-e. 
+0138 of an inch. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The American point was adopted 
hy the United States 'lype-Founders’ Association in 1883. 
agoo H. Hart Century of Oxford Typog. 154 The typo- 
ae unitisthe point. /did., Oxford Press Type-bodies 
-+Nonpareil, 5-68 Didot Points... Brevier, 7-35 Didot Points. 
tgo1 IWestur Gaz. 6 Feb. 4/3 The type..must he at least 
‘eight-point’, and the lines must be separated by at least 
two points. : i 

17. In Australian use: A unit in measuring rain- 
fall, the hundredih part (-o1) of an ineh. 

1889 Australasian 20 Apr., The follawing reports have 
been received :-—Brewartina, 40 points ; Bourke, 47 points; 
-. Ivanhoe, 100 points; Mossgiel. 188 points; .. Hillston, 
288 points. 1893 JVestut. Gaz. 17 May 2/1 In the district 
of the Thompson River there had only been nine points of 
rain in 15 months. 1895 Queenslander 7 Dec. 1061 Rain set 
in early this morning, ninety-eight points having fallen up 
to 2.30 p.m. fj : ; we 

IV. Something having definite position, with- 
oul extension ; a position in space, time, succession, 
degree, order, etc. 

18. Geom. That which is conceived as having 
position, but not magnitude (as the extremity of 
a line, or the intersection of two lines). 

ex391 Cuaucer Asérof, 1. § 18 This forseide cenyth is 
pateened to ben the verrey point ouer the crowne of thyn 
heued. 1851 Recorbe Pathw, Knowl, 1. Defin., A Poynt 
ora ae e, is named of Geometricians that small and 
ynsensible shape, whiche hath in it no partes, that is ta say ¢ 
nother length, breadth, nor depth. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 
*j, A Point is a thing My hematicall, indivisible, which may 
haue a certayne determined situation. 1660 Barrow Euclid 
1, Defin., i, A Point is that which has no part...iii, The 
ends, or limits, of a line are Points. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Yechn. 1. s.v., Ifa Point be supposed to be moved any 
way, it will by its Motion describe a Line, 1828 J. H. 
Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 11 To draw a Circle through 
any Three pace Points not situated in a right Line. 1866 
Branve & ox Dict. Sc., etc. 1. 946/r kt is sometimes con- 
venient to consider a point as an evanescent circle or sphere. 

b. In various phrases wtth of (in Geom., Optics, 
and Perspective), as Doint of contrary flexure, p. of 
convergence, p. of dispersion, p. of atstance, p: 
of divergence, p. of incidence, p. of in exton, p. of 
osculation, p. of reflection, p. of re raction, p. of 
sight, p. of viston, etc.: see these words. See also 
VANISHING fotrt. 

c. Astron.,ctc. Applied with qualifying adjs. to 
special points of the celestial sphere, etc.: sce 
CARDINAL, EqutnoctiaL, SOL8TITIAL, VERTICAL. 

Cardinal points = Fr. points cardinauxs ut the 32 


Points of the compass (sense B. 9)=Fr. pointes de la bcussole, 
ou du compas, 


+d. Middle or central point, centre. Ods. rare. 
1481 Caxton Myr7. 1. xx. 59 No more than hath the poynt 
or pricke in the myddle of the most grete compaas that 
may he. 1614 W. B, Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2 227 Our 
Ecclesiasticall writers haue thought Indea to be the middle 
of the Earth, and Terusalem the very poynt. 
19. A place having definite spatial position but 
no extent, or of which the position alone is con- 
sidered ; a spot, 


| a stiff breeze blowing in their teeth. 
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13.. £. E. Aluit. P. C. 68 In bat Cete my sazes soghe-alle 
aboute, Pat, in bat place at be poynt, I put ia fi hert. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 564 The abe pointtes pat you 
behones, 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 698 King Edward.. 


was not a little troubled .. and driven to seeke the furthest | 


poynt of bis witte. 1 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. w. xi. 
178 If you keep a true Account of the Ship's way.., you 
may at any time have the true Point where the Ship is. 
17x0 J. Crarke RKohault's Nat. Phil, (1779) 1. 263 All the 
Rays which come from any Point of the Object, and fall 
upon the whole Superficies of the Glass do .. enter into the 
Pupil. 1837 Lapy W. pe Eresay in C. A. Sharpe's Corr. 
(1888) IT. 498 The nearest way from point to point. 1864 
Pusey Lect. Daniel (1876) 411 Susa was a good point, 
whence to invade Babylon. ; : 4 

b. sfec. The spot at which a policeman is 
stationed. (Cf. Point-pury.) 

1888 Pall Mat! G. 1x Oct. 2/1, | came..in search of a 
constable; the one on ‘point’ at Holborn Town Hall could 
notcome, J fi 

c. Hunting, collog. A spot to which a straight 
run is made; hence a straight run from point to 
point, across-country rin. Cf, D.1t. Zomake his 


point (of a fox, etc.), to runstraight toaspotaimedal. 

1875 WuytTe-Mewvitte Aiding Recolt. (1879) xi. 185 In 
Leicestershire especially, foxes.. will make their point with 
dbid, xii, z11 A 
sportsman must .. admit that ‘ten mile points’ over grass 
with one of the handsomest packs of [stag-Jhounds in the 
world, are most enjoyable. 1883 R. E. Ecerton.WarnurTon 
Hunting Songs (ed. 7) Introd. 36 The increase of ..dwellings 
prevents a fox, headed at every corner, from making straight 
to his point. 1896 HWestu., Gaz. 25 Nov. 9/1 The Relvoir 
hounds made an eight mile point in a little over 45 minutes, 
20. fer, a. One ot nine particular spots or 
places upon a shield, which serve to determine 
accurately the position a charge is to occupy. b. 
The middle part of the chief or base, as distin- 
guished from the dexter or sinister divisions. ¢. 
One of a number of horizontal stripes of different 
linclures into which a shield may be divided. (See 
also B. 3c, D. 4c.) 

¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 562 Pe penounes & be pomels & poyntes 
of scheldes Wip-drawen his denocion. 1508 KeNNeotr. 
flyting w. Dunbar 414 A stark gallowis, ane wedy, and a 
yin, The hede poynt of thyne eldetis armes ar. 1658 
Puitiies, Points, in Heraldry are certain places in an 
Fscutcheon diversly named according to their several 
positions. 1725 Coats Dict. Her. s.v., There are nine 
poe Points in any Escutcheon... A...the Dexter Chief. 
3. the .. Middle Chief. C. the Sinister Chief, D. the 
Honour Point. E. the Fesse Puint, call’d also the Center. 
F. the Nombril Point, that is, the Navel Point. G. the 
Dexter Base. H. the Sinister Base. 1. the precise Middte 
Base. 1865 Chambers’ Encycl, Vi. 626 In order to facili- 
tate the description of a coat-of-arms, it is the practice to 
suppose the shield to be divided into nine points. 

+ 2L One of the squares of a chessboard. 


Jour points, the four centre squares. Oés. 

¢1407 Lyn, Reson & Sens. 6044 The vnkouth craft of the 
tabler And ie pevole of the chekker. 1440 Gesta Kom. 
xxi. 71 (Harl.) The chekir or be chesse hath viij. poyntes in 
cche partie. 1474 Caxron Chesse 135 The bordeure about 
is hygher than the squarenes of the poyntes. a x1g00 J/S. 
Ashmole 344 (Bodl,) 10 This is a fair Jupertie to mate a 
man in on of the iiij poyntes fur it cumyth offt in play. 

22. A definite position in a scale of any kind; 
a position reached in a course (e.g. DEAD POINT) ; 
a step, stage, or degree in progress or develop- 
ment, or in increase or decrease ; an exact degree 
of some measurable quality or condition, as tem- 
perature (e.g. dotling-point, dew-point, freezing- 
point, melling-point). e 

21425 Chaucer's Pars. T. P ae (Hart. MS.) Whan naturel 
lawe was in his first (6-/ex¢ right] poynt in paradis. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5b, [This] declareth some 
poynt of our iourney. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 678 The 
eatreme poynt of decay of his house and estate. 1639 S. 
Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 206 Her beauty and 
comely grace..amounted unto a high point. 1747 Freezing 
Point [Freezinc bf, 3b. 7), 1773 Boiling point [Boiinc 
vbé.sh. 5). 31792 Wasnincton Lett, Writ. 189x XII. 177 
Differences in political opinions are as unavoidahle, as, to a 
certain point, they may perhaps be necessary. 1872 B, 
Stewart Heat § 89 The elie points of various substances. 
1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. 324, I was brought to the point of 
trying to learn to ae 3891 Law Tines XCHI. 93/2 The 
shares reached their highest point on the 23th June 2890, 
when they might have been al for £600. 

b. A critical position in the course of affairs; 
a decisive state of circumstances, a juncture; the 
precise moment for action, an opporiiunity. Now 
only in phrases when r¢ comes (came) to the point, 
and aé, on, upon the potnt of (see D. 1c, 5). 

3375 Barsour Bruce vit. soo In all that tyme schir Amery, 
--In carleill lay, his poynt tose. 1489 Caxron Faytes SA. 
tt, xiii, 114 Atte laste he sawe hys poynte whan that his 
enemyes were wery. @1533 Lo. Berners Huon lili. 178 
When it cometh to the poynt ther as strokes shold be gyuen, 
31612 Br. Hate Contempl., O. T. w. iii, But now, when it 

comes to the point.‘ Who am I?" 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
§ Pref. xxvii, Wer father..who, when it came to the pointy 
so little liked her going, that he told her to write to him. 

3. In time, that which has ‘ position’ but not 
duration (as the beginning or end of a space of 
time); the precise time at which anything happens; 
an instant, moment, as the moment of noon, the 
moment of death, 

«1400 RF, Brunne's Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8080 Drecchynge 
by tymes hane|Petyt ATS. poyntes haf] pey wrought. ¢1400 
Afol. Loti, 28 To ani man in be poynt of dep. 1413 


The | 


POINT. 


Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 11. xiii. (1859) 47 In this poynt 1 herde 
+.a lusty melodye of wonder swete songe, 1653 Hoxcerorr 
Procopins 1v. 151 The point of opportunity being 


i ast, the 
| greatest endeavonrs afterward faile. 1737 Wiiston Soseplins, 


Hist. \ iii. §§ Four hours ., are over already, which point 
of time renders the prediction impossible. “1833-6 J. H. 
Newman é/?st. Sk, (1873) IL. 1v, ti. 380 There is..no assign- 
able point at which the belief was introduced. 1844 Mas. 
Browntnc Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1. 30 Thuugh at 
the last point of a million years, 

b. At or on the point of: sce D. 1c, 5. 

+ 24. A (specified) degree of condition; con- 
dition, plight, state, case (good, evil, better, etc.). 
(Cf. F. et bon point.) Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8868 Engelond & normandie in god 

int he brozte. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 315 To godus pay 
is our peple in bettur point founde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 
200 A ford ful fat and in good poynt. 1481 Caxton 
Godeffroy cxv. 173 The barons toke counsey! .. how they 
myght conteyne them in this greuous poynt_in whiche they 
were. 418533 Lo. Beanees //uon xcv. 307 She demaundyd 
of hym yf he were hole and in good poynt. 12563 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 246 The said kirk is at sik ane point 
that throw decaying thairof,..the wallis in sindrie partis ar 
tevin, 3685 Eveuyn Mfrs. Godolphin 176 Daniell and his 
companions .. looked fairer and in better point than all the 
Test. 1932 Pore £ss. A/a 1. 283 Know thy own point..this 
due degree Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee, 

V.. Figurative and transferred senses. ‘ 
+25. The highest part or degree; the height, 
summit, zenith, acme. Oés. 

13.. £. E. Adit. P. B. 1502 In be poynt of her play he 
es yesa mynde. 1576 Fiemine Panopl, Epist. 17 margin, 

tis the point of folly to shew a will to hurte him, whom 
thou canst not .. by any meanes annoy. 1640 QuarLEes 
Enchirid, (1641) Ded., Your Highnesse is the Expectation 
of the present Age, and the Poynt of future Hopes. ee 
Ramsay Bonny Chirsty v, This point of a’ his wishes, He 
wadna with set speeches bauk. 

26. A distinguishing mark or quality; a distine- 
tive trait or feature; a characteristic. 

c1470 Heneyson Mor. Fab. v. (Part. Beasts) xxiv, This 
suddane semblie .. Haifand the pointis of ane parliament, 
¢1§30 H, Ruopes Bk. Nurture 438 in Babees Bk. 94 To 
foibeare in anger is the poynt of a friendly leeche.” 1581 
J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 449b, A shyft of subtle 
sophisters, and not a poyut of sober Divynes. 1 AMES I 
Connterbi. (Ath) 111 It is hecame ., a point of good fellow- 
ship..to take a pipe of Tobacco. 1694 ATTERavay Serm., 
On Prov, xiv. 6 (1726) I. 184 To be cautious, and upon our 
Guard, in receiving Doctrines..is a Point of great Prudence, 
1889 T. A. Gutuare /ariak 1. ix, Description was not 
Lettice’s strong point. 5 F 

b. sgec. A physical feature in an animal; esp, 
one by which excellence or purity of breed is 
judged. Hence ¢vamsf. in reference to a person or 
thing. (Cf. 14.) 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 57 She hath one poynt of 
ag hauke, she is hardie. 1841 Borrow Zincal? Il. ii. 
56 Much better versed in the points of a horse than in 
mus of theology. x18s9 G. Merepitn R. Feverel xxxvil, 
She seemed to scan his points approvingly. 1894 G. ArMa- 
TAGE Horse ii. 14 They [American and Canadian horses] 
are not remarkahle for beauty, though not showiag any 
peculiarly unsightly points. 3%. 20 That the race horse 
should have all his various points in true relative develop- 
ment. /6id. iv. 47 The points essential to a hunter area 
lean bead and eee [etc.]. 

27. The point: the precise matter in discussion 
or to be discnssed; the essential or important 
thing. Often in phr. fo come to the point, to hep 
to the point, ete.: see also tv point, to the point 
(D. 4d, 6c). 

€1381 Cuaucer Part, Foules 3972 But to the poynts nature 
held on hire hond A formele egle of shap the gentilleste 
That euere she a-mong hire werkis fond. c 1386 — Prot. 
77 This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn. @1533 

D. Berners //uon \xix. 236 Come to y* poynt, and vse 10 
more such langage nor suche serymonyes. 1602 2nd Ft. 
Return fr. Parnass. v. iii. (Arb.) 68 But the point is, F know 
not howto better myselfe, 1693 Crercn in Dryden's Juvenal 
xiii. Argt. (1697) 319 Then coming closer to his Point, he tells 
him,., The Wicked are severely punish’d by their own 
Consciences. 19738 tr. Guazzo's Art Convertation 12 Let 
us now come to the Point in Hand. 1979: Mas. RADCLIFFE 
Rom. Forest ii, ‘1s it impossible for you to speak to the 

int ?* said La Motte. 1868 Heirs Realmah (1876) 256 

0 keep to the point, my excursive friends. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 18 The point is not who said the words, but 
whether they are true or not. 6 E 

b. Yo make a point of (=F. faire un port 
de): to treat or regard (something) as essential 
or indispensable; to make (il) a special object. 
Usually with vbl. sb. or gerund: formerly also 70 


make a point to do something. 

1778 Gotpsmitn in Boswell Foknson 9 Apr. Whenever 
I write any thing, the publick make a point to know nothing 
about it. «1806 Fox Hist. Fas, // (1808) 12 The King 
made no point of adhering to his concessions. 1823 Ww. 
Tennant Cd. Beaton wv, it. tzt, 1 mak a pount ta be an 
¢'e-witness 0’ ilka business o’ that sort. 1833 H1. MarTINeav 
Brooke Farm: vii. 88 Her husband made such a point of his 
tea that she had little hope of persuading him to give it up. 
1868 Freeman Norm, Cong, Il. App, 581 A former colleague 
of mine in the Oxford Schools always made a point of 
describing him as ‘William the Purchaser’. P 

28. That at which one aims, or for which one 
strives or contends; aim, object, end. Often in 
phr. fo carry one’s pornt: see CARRY 2, 17 b. 

; 13. . De Sancta aca is yield pre 
1881) 26 rynce.. na day his poynt wo one. Bc 
Stoney ee Vie the their anal led All to this 
point, how my Soom lice totake. 1607 Suaks. Cor.th th 43 


) 
. 


POINT. 


It remaines, As the maine Point of this onr after-meeting. 
1689 Porrre tr. Locke's Toleration L.'s Wks. 1727 11. 250 
The Magistrate..will have his Will, and carry his Point. 
1 Pervs Diary, ete, (2879) V1,217 The old East India 
Eos pag have..obtained their great point against the new, 
by having got their Bill passed. 1776 Sia J. Revnotps Disc. 
vit (1876) 403 If they make it the point of their ambition. 
1857 W.Cotttns Dead Secret mu. ii, She ended. .by carrying 
her Nae and having her own way. 

b. Zo make a point: to establish a proposition, 


to prove a contention; also gez. to altain some- 


thing that one is aiming at. 

1809 J. MaasitaLt. Const, Opin. v. (1839) 112 Two points 
have been made in this cause. 186g M. Arxocp £rs, Crré. 
ii. (1875) 87 All it exists for is to get its ends, to make its 
points. 1886 Afanch, Eran. 3 Nov. 3/1 His evident desire 
to make every point that can possihly be made against the 
Clark lecturer, 5 he. 

29, A conclnsion, completion, culmination, cnd, 
‘period’. Also fill point. ? Obs. 

e1348 Spec. Gy Warw. 278 Wabent mortem sine morte et 
finem mortis sine fine. Hij sholen haue dep wid-oute deiing 
And point of deb wid-outen ending. ¢ 1386 Cuauces Aut.'s 
T. 2107 But shortly to the point thanne wo! 1 wende, And 
maken of my longe tale an ende. ¢1540 Hrywooo #oxr 
P. P. in Hazt. Dodrley 1. 352 Ve shall never have them at 
a full point. 1855 W. Wataeman Fardle Factons Ded. 3 
To bring that to some good pointe, that earst 1 had be- 
gonne, 1590 Suaxs, Afidr. N.1. ii. 10 First,..say what the 
play treats on: then rend the names of the Actors: and so 
fw on toa point. 1633 Duate in Freshy. Kev. (1887) 307 

hought it necessarie to put the matter to some poynt at 
that diet, 1686 Buaner Zrav. v. (1750) 245, 1 thought 1 
bad made so full a Point at the Conclusion of any fast 
Letter, that I should not have given you the Trouble of 
reading any more Letters. 1833 Hit. Maatineav Yale Tyne 
i. 7 He is bringing his invention to a point. 

+30. Determination, dccision, resolution. Ods, 

1477 [see af a point, D. 1d}. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
xxxul, 68 At thende the kyng cam so to poynt that they 
were appeased paste 1530 Caanmes in Strype Zt/ (1694) 
App. 5 After all this he commeth to the poynte to save the 
Kyngs honour. 1578 T. Wircocxs Seri. Pawles Cr. 22 
A great sorte are at a playne poynt, they are carelesse of 
their soules, so their bodye maye bee free. 1678 Bunvan 
Pilgr.1. 6,1 begin to come to a point; 1 intend to go along 
with this good man. 1738 [see af a potnt, D. 1d). 

VI. From 16th c. F. foiat = 15-16th c. It. 
punto; derlved from the sense prick, through that 
of stitch, work done with stitches with the needle. 

As English used the native word réffch (OE, stice, from 
OTeut. *st/kan to prick, stab, ete.) for the prick of the necdle 
insewing, the corresponding Fr. use of potné was not adopted, 
and the development of this sense was entirely in Italian 
and French. The It. name Justo tn aria occurs at Venice 
in 1476. 

831. Thread lace made wholly with the needle 
(also called more fully fotnt face, needle-point 
face, necdle-point); also improperly applied to 
pillow lace imitating that done with the needle, 
and sometimes to lace generally: often named 
from the place of mannfacture, as Alencon point, 
Venetian point, point of Genoa, Spatn, etc.: cf. 
Pornr 56.3 b. 

166x Evetyn Chalcogr. 56 Isabella, who was his wife, 

blish‘d a book of all the sorts of Points, Laces, and 

mbroderies, 1673 Ray 7'rav. 156 Venice is noted .. for 
Needle-work Laces called Points. a1680 Buttea Rem. 
(1759) I. 148 To know the Age and pediress Of Poynts 
of Flandres or Venise, 1686 Lond. Gas. No, 2150/4 Lost 
sey Lwo Pieces of Old Point of Spain Three Yards long; 
and a Quarter of a Yard broad, some of it sowed upon a 
Parchment, and new Purled. 1745 Wescey I¥’£s, (1872) VIII. 
186 Another would not for the world wear lace ; hut she will 
wear point, and seesnoharminitat all. 1864 Maes. Patuisea 
Mist, Lace xiii, (1902) 198 A costly work of Alengon point 
appeared in the Exhibition of 1855. 1882 A. S. CoLr in 

Encycl, Brit, XUV. 186/: The different sorts of early Vene- 
tian point laces are called ‘flat Venetian point’, ‘rose (raised) 
point’, ‘caterpillar point’, ‘bone point ', &e. 1900 HWVestnr, 
Gas. 24 May 3/1 The Trish crochet point is..the best-known 
of all irish laces. 1906 /étd. 28 eb. 12/1 Bucks Ince, or 
* Bucks pillow point’, as the fine work is usually called, dates 

ck .. 1s far as the sixteenth century. 

attrié. 1672 Devuen Marr. a la Mode ut.i, My new point 
gorget shall he yours npon‘t. ¢1710 Cetta Fiennes Diary 
(1888) a5z Fine point or Lace sleeves and Ruffles. 

b. A piece of Ince used as a kerchief or the like, 

1663 Pervs Bie Oct., My wife in her best gowne and 
new poynt that 1 bought her the other day, to church with 
me. 1687 Sepiey Bedlam. 1, Wks. 1722 11. 90 She.. had but 
one poor Point of herown making. 1756 Mas. CALvERwoop 

Frui. (1884) 308 Her hair curled and powdered, with a little 
eer perhaps but a point, and nothing more on their 
leads, 

B. =F. fornte. (L. cuspis, mucro, Ger. spitze.) 

I. 1. A sharp end to which anything tapers, 
used for pricking, piercing, scratching, pointing 
ont, etc.: as of a weapon, tool, pin, pen, pointer. 

& 1330 Syy Degarre 1059 Thi swerd..The point is in min 
aumenere. He tok the point, and set ther to. c1385 Cnaucea 
L.G.W. 1791 Luerece, This swerd thour out thyn herte shal 
Iryne.. And sette the poynt {v.». swerd] al sharp vp-on hire 
herte. ¢1391 — Arfro/. 1. § 40, 1 tok asubtil compas,& cleped 

ton poynt of my compas A, & bat ober poynt F. Than 


tok f the point of A, & set it in [the] Ectiptik line enene in 
my azodiak. ¢1 Mavyorv. (Roxb.) vil. 27 Take also a 
lit! bawme on Hie boynt of pi knyffe. a 145 Cursor Af, 


10626 (Trin.) May no mon write wib penne point. ¢1440 

Promp. Parv. 406/72 Poynte, of a scharpe toole, .. exspis, 

micro, pennum, 3483 Wardr. Acc. Rick. 121, iij swerdes 

whereof oon with a flat poynt, called curtana, ¢ 1500 

Lancelot 798 \t lyith one your speris poynt. 1536 Pilger. 

ge Ub a 1531) 7 It is not so moche as a pynnes 
OL, q 


1049 


"he sinne of Tudah is written with a pen of yron, and the 
point of a diamond. 17ax Quincy Ler. PAysico-Med. (ed. 2) 
5,Vartieles that affeet the Taste with Points sharp an 
jercing, 1808 Scorr Marz, v1. xxv, Scarce could they 
ear, or see their foes, Until at weapon-point they close. 
1834 M¢Muatain Cuvicr’s Antm, Kingd. 316 Scorpions 
have .. an arcuated and excessively acute point or sting. 
3840 Laapnea Geo. i, 6 The point of the finest needle. 
1897 Mraaiman fa Aedar's Vents xxvii, It is a pretty spot 
for the knife—nothing to turn a point. 
+b. Rendering L. acres (* front of an army’). 
1382 Wyctie Deut. xx. 2 The ar shal stoond bifore 
the poynt {Vulg. actene}, and thus he shal spek to the puple. 
e. Short for fornt of the sword (or other weapon). 
To come to points: to begin fighting (with swords). 
1596 Snaxs. 1 Zien. IV, v. iv. 21, 1 saw him hold Lord 
Percy at the point. 1652 Tatuam Scotch Figgarics ty. i, 
But mayn’t 1 Bar points, being the Challenged? 19762 
Smotcett Sir L. Greaves iii. 1793) 1. yo They would have 
come to points immediately, had not the gentlemen inter- 
posed, 1887 Sin F. Potrocn in Encyel. Brit. XX. 801/2 
he effective use of the point is a mark of advanced skill. 
Jbid., St. Louis anticipated Napoleon in calling on his men 
to use the point. . 
d. fig. phr. To prt too fine a point upon: to 
express with unnecessary delicacy; not to state 


binntly or in plain terms. 

1852 Dickens Blcak Ho. xi, He was—not to put too fine 
aoe upon it—..hard up! orn 

. The (or a) salient or projecting part of any- 

thing, of a morc or less tapering form, or ending in 
an acute angle; a tip, apex; a sharp prominence. 

1391 Cuaverr Astro/. 1. § 7 At the poynt of thy label in 
the bordure set a prikke..at the point of thi label set 
a-nother prikke. ¢1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) xvii. 80 Stanes, 

e whilk er no3t so hard as dyamaundes, and comounl 

aire poyntes er broken off. 1483 Cath. Angé. 285/24 

oynte of a nese, Jirula, 1596 Suans. 1 ffen. JV, i. 7, 


I prethee Tom, beate Cuts papel put a few Flockes in the | 


point: 


the poore ade is wrung inthe withers. 1644 Butwea 
Chiral. 69 No 


Id up the Hand hollow above the Shoulder 
eile 1687 A. Lovetr tr. Thevenot's Trav, u. 154 The 
Stecn is very low, but the Head is as bigh again, and draws 
into a sharp point as the Gondolos of Venice. 1748 2! nson's 
Voy. xiit. 276 By spreading their sails horizontally, and 
by putting bullets in the centers of them to draw them to 
a point, they caught as much [rain] water, as filled all their 
cask, 1834 M¢eMurtein Crzser's Anim. Atngd. 44: Vhe 
chrysalides are always rounded, or without angular eleva- 
tions or points, 3841 James Srigard iii, Let them get round 
yon point of the rock. 1881 C. Gieson Heart's Problem 
tii, Mr. Calthorpe tapped the points of the fingers of each 
hand together. 

Fe. 1615 B. Jonson Staple of NV. tt. v, He is my Nephew, 
and my Chiefe, the Point, Tip, Top, nnd Tuft of all our 
family | 3 : 

b. sfec. The tapering extremity of any pro- 
montory or piece of land running into the sea; 
a tapering promontory, a cape: often in geo- 
graphical names, ns Start Point, Point of Ardna- 


murchan. Also, A peak of a mountain or hill. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 32 He discouered a 
corner or poynt of the sayd mayme land. 1585 1. Wastunc- 
ton tr. Nicholay's Voy, u. xviii, The point of the Sarail, 
whereupon the sea beateth. 1603 OwEn Pembrokeshire i. 
(1892) 4 From Kemes head called Pen Kemes pointe North, 
to St. Gouens pointe in the Southe. 1604 E. Glaimstone] 
D'Acosia's Hist, dndiex 1. xxvii, 201 The land .. castin 
his capes, points and tongues farre into the sea. 166x J. 
Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 260 The Mountain of 
Elwend, which is discover'd .. hy the whitenesse of its sand 
and by the extraordinary height ofits points. 1704 J. Haaars 
Lex. Techn. 1. s.v.,The Seamen nlso call the Extremity of 
any Promontary (which isa Piece of Land running ont into 
the Sea)a Point; which is of much the same Sense with them 
as the Word Cape. 1836 W. Invino Aséoria 1. 144 The 
party landed, and encamped at the bottom of a small bay 
within point George. 

+e. The wing of a ficet or army. Obs. 

isso T. Nycotts Thucidides 222h, The Peloponesians 
anaunced .. to the ende to have enclosed with their left 
poyncte, the ryght poynet of the Athenians, 1614 Ravetcu 
Hist, World v. v. $8. 698 The Latines, as vsually, were in 
the points; the Romans, in the maine battell. 

d. Afi/, The small leading party of an advanced 
guard (consisting usually of an experienced non- 
commissioned officer and four men). 

1s89 Discourse Voy. Spain 4 Port. 30 Sir Wenrie Norris 
(whose Regiment had the poynt of the Vangard) 1903 
Lp. Worsecry Slory of a Soldier's Life 1. ii. 62 What is 
now commonly called ‘the cat of the advanced guard’ 
consisted of four privates an 2 basal 

e. f/. The extremities of a horse, 

1855 SueoceyH. Coverdale xiii, A particularly fast mare 
. bay, with black points. 1872 R. F. Burton Zanzibar 1. 
ix. 347, The favonrite charger of the late Sayyid is a little 
bay with black points, 1883 W. H. Bisnor in Harfer’s 
Afag. Oct. 720/2 He is sixteen hands high, dark bay, and 
has black points. i " 

3. An object or instrament consisting of or 
characterized by a point (in sense 1), or which 
pricks or pierces. a. A pointed weapon or instru- 
ment for stabbing or piercing; a dagger, pointed 
sword, or the like; also, a bodkin. 

3488 fav. R. Wardr, (1815) 5 Item,.. within the said box 
a point maid of perte contenand xxv perle with hornis of 
gold, ¢1s10 Treat, Galaun? 134 in Hazl, £, P,P. U1. 157 
Howe many poyntes were they nowe a dayes And yet a 
good poynte amonge them were to fynde Daggers of ven- 
geaunce, redy to make frayes, 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Afan 
in fui, 1 iv, 1 will learne you .. to controll any enemies 
point i‘ the world. 16327 Lisander § Cal, m. 54 Lidian, 
who entring with a point upoa his enemy,.. run him cleane 


POINT, 


ynt, compared to y* hole erth, r6rt Brats Jer. xvii. 1 | thorow. 31719 Youxc Busiris ut. i, Let each man bear A 


. $teady point, well levell'd at his heart, 


| 


b. ‘ An Iron or steel instrament used with some 
variety in several arts’ (Chambers Cyc/.); e.g. a 
pin-pointed tool used by etchers and engravers, an 
elching-needle: cf. ary-fotnt (Dry a. C. 3); a 
small punch or chisel used by stone-workers, etc. 

1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycé, s.v., Engravers, etchers, wooden- 
cutters, stone-cutters, ete. use points to trace their designs 
on the copper, wood, stone, ete... Statnaries.. have likewise 
points in manner of little chissels, used in first forming or 
sketching out their work... Lapidaries have iron points, to 
the ends whercof are fastened pieces of diamonds, serving to 
pierce the precious stones withal, ¢1790 Isisor Sch. Art u, 
40 f€ the lines are too small, pass over them again with a short 
but round point. 1803 P. Nicworson Pract. Burld, 341 
The Point is the smallest kind of chisel used by masons. 
1860 Ruskin Sfod. Paint. V. vit iL $6 115 “ote, No clond 
can be drawn with the point; nothing but the most delicate 
management of the brush. 1880 Print, Trades Frnd, xxx1, 
The 1 sketches evince a true fecling for art, bat 
much ability with the etching point. 

c. Her. A bearing resembling a pile, usually 
occupying the base of the shield; reckoned a 
‘diminution’ or mark of dishonour. 

1562 Leicn Armrorie 124 He beareth a poynte playne, 
Geules, in a fielde, Or. This is for hym y* telleth lyes, to 
hys soueraigne. 1830 Rowson /ftst. ler. Gloss., Point, 
according to Edmon gH el the point pointed), is an 
oniiriaey somewhat resembling the Pile, issning from the 

ASE. 

d. A tine of a deer’s horn. 

1863 Kincstey Water-Bad. ii. (1874) 69 You may know 
some day.. what his rights mean, if he has them, brow, 
bay, tray, and points. 188q Jerrnais Red Deer iv. 68 
An antler is judged by the number of points or tines which 
spring from the beam. The beam is the main stem, and the 
points are the branches. 1885 Roosevect Hunting /ripr 
ly, 107 He was a fine buck of eight points. 

e. Electr. A metallic point at which electricity 
is discharged or collected; also, each of the carbon 
points or pencils in an electric light (see Cannon 2). 

1836-41 Baanoe Chen. (ed. 5) 261 The influence of points 
in receiving and carrying off clectricity has already been 
adverted to, 1849 Caaic, Point,..in Electricity, the acute 
termination of a y which facilitates the passage of the 
fluid to or from: the body. ¢ 1865 Letueay in Crre. Se. 1 
136/2 As the points burn away, the springs keep up a fresh 
supply. 1902 Mest. Gaz. 7 Apr. 10/1 At the rate of a foot 
in tive minutes the carbon point wrought its way, and in 
ashort time the enormous mass of steel had been reduced 
to fragments that could he easily handled. 


f. On a railway: A tapering movable rail by 
which vehicles are directed from one line of rails 


lo anolher. Usually in p/. 

1838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 27 Moveable points or 
sliding.rails, and the requisite machinery for moving them. 
1885 Scotsman 11 June, A south bound goods train .. ran 
into the safety points, crashing against the buffer end with 

reat violence. 1889 G. Finucay Lag. Railway 53 It is 
impossible for the signalman to lower the signals. .until the 
‘points’ or ‘switehes' have been placed in their proper 
position. eta 

g. One of the twelve tapered divisions on cach 
‘table’ of a backgammon board. 

oe Greens Pandosto (1843) 9 That bis friend Egistus 
had entered a wrong pointe in his tubles. 1595 SourHweLt 
7'ri. Death (1596) 22 God casteth the dice, and giueth vs 
our channce; the most we can doe, is, to take the poynt 
that the cast will affoord vs, 1680 Cotton Gamester xxv. 
109 Of frish. ..The men which are thirty in number are 
equally divided between you and your Adversary, and are 
thus placed, two on the Ace point, and five onthe sice of 
your left hand Table. ibid. xxvii. 114 (Tick-tack) Boveries 
is when yon have a man in the eleventh point of your own 
Tables, and another in the same point of your Adversaries 
directly answering, 1870 Harov & Waar Afod. Hoyle, 
Backgammon 142 The next best point ..is to make your 
bar-point. 1908 Fiske Chers in Iceland a79 Some confusion 
is caused by the fact that we FE ylish use porw? both for the 
dots‘ on the dice and the twenty-four forafs (Fr. ‘fliches ) 
on the board. eek 

In other applications eae 
h. +A kind of nail or spike (o4s.); 2 glazier's sprig (Cenz. 


Dict). ti. An agnail or hangnail; = Acnait 3 Oér. 
$j. A small piece of heavy wood pieced into the butt of 
an arrow to counterbalance the head. Oés. k. tA rough 


diamond of a certain shape (ods.); also, an angular fragment 
of diamond adapted for glass-cuttiog (Knight Dict. Afech. 
1875). L Athorn, m. One of the interchangeable pointed 
tegs of a pair of compasses. n. A name of certain surgical 
instruments, 

h. 1890 Acc. Bh. IV. Wray in Agony XXXII. 374 
A grfoss] doble hard poyntes, iis, iid. 1653 R. Sane 
pees Phystogn. 73 If about these nails be an excoriation of 
the flesh, which is commonly called ‘ points’. j. 1545 
Ascnam Toxoph, (Arb.) ar Two poyntes in peecing be 
ynongh, lest the moystnes of the earthe enter to moche into 
the peecinge, and so leuse the gine. Therefore many 
poyntes be more pleasaunt to the eye, than profitable for 
the vse. k. 1698 Favza Acc. £. India § . 213 The 
Names of Rough Stones [diamonds], according to their 
Forms and Substance... A Point... An 4 Point {etc}. 1. 
1604 E. G{aimstoxe] D'Acorta's Hist. Indies ¥. xvi. 373 
Every one tooke a t of Manguay, which is tike vnto an 
awle or s' kin, with the which .. they pierced the 
calfes of their legges neare to the bone, drawing foorth 
much blood. 1 “43 H. Eneason On Eng, Lagoons xxxix, 
a3z That's aoe for drawing points,.out of yoar oid 
m. 1669 Stvamy Mariner's Mag. u. ii, 53 A Brass pair 3 
Compasses to go with an Arch and Screws. .and four Stee! 
Points to take in and out, n. 1890 A. Waren 
Alygiene & Public Health xii. 263 The lymph may be cae 
in capillary tubes or dried upon ivory points. Lbt of 
If stored calf-lymph is used, two large ’ points aii 


POINT. 


for each child. 1897 Albutt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 776 Our 
practice is confined to two methods, namely tonsillotomy 
and the galvano-caustic point. j 

4. Printing, One of the short sharp pins fixed 
on the tympan of a press so as to perforate the 


sheet and serve to make register. ee 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exere., Printing xi. p19 This Point 
is made of a piece of small ae about a quarter aad half 
quarter of an Inch high. /ééd. xxiv. P7 To large Paper he 
chuses Short Shanked Points, and to small Paper Long 
Shanked Points. 1727-4x Cuamaers Cycl. s.v. Printing, To 
regulate the margins, and make the lines and pages answer 
each other when printed on the other side; in the middle of 
the wood, in the sides of this tympan, are two iron points, 
which make two holes in the sheet. 1825-88 [see fasie- 
point, Paste sé. 8]. F 

b. Short for potnt-plate (sec D. 14). 

1683 Moxon M€ech. Exerc, Printing xi. @19 The Points 
are made of Iron Plates abont the thickness of a queen 
Elizaheth Shilling: .. a¢ the end of this Plate .. stands up- 
right the Point. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 11. 514 Points are 
made of sheet iron, of differeat lengths, about the sixteenth 
part of an inch thick... The spur of the point is rivetted at 
the small end, and projects abont three eighths of an inch, 

II. 5. A tagged lace or cord, of twisted yarn, 
silk, or leather, for attaching the hose to the 
doublet, lacing a bodice, and fastening various 
parts where buttons are now used; often used as 
a type of something of small valuc (esp. d/ue pornt). 
Now arch. or Hist. 

[In this sense fou renders F. afguillette, bh an aglet 
or metal point of a lace or cord, thence wlace with an aglet. 
English (on the Lue retained agdet for the metal point or 
tag, and translated it by gorrt for the cord.) 
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Phases \. 29 So as to be able to turn the point of an argu. 
ment. 1876 World V. No. 106, 3 Full of capital points, 
blunted in delivery. 1891 Lo. Cotraince in Law Limes 
Rep. LXV. 581/1 He has somewhat misapprehended the 
point of those observations, Afod. He did not see the point 
of the joke. be ve ‘ 

b. That quality in speech or writing which 
arrests attention; appealing, convincing, or pene- 
trating quality; pungency, effect, value. 

@ 1643 W. Caatwaicut On Fleicher Comedies, ete. (1651) 8 
All point! ath edge! all sharpness! 1675 Vituiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) £ss, Poetry 114 "Vis epigram, ‘ts point, 'tis what 
apn will, But not an elegy. 179% Boswet. Yohnson (1816) 

. Introd. ro Any thing... which my illustrious friend thonght 
it worth his while to express, with any degree of point. 
1847 L. Lunt Afen, Women, & B. 11. viii, 135 A stanza, 
which has the point of an epigram with all the softness of a 
gentle truth. 


V. AL. Cricket. The position of the fieldsman 
who is stationed more or less in a line with the 


| popping-crease, a short distance on the off-side of 


1390 Earl Derby's xp. (Camden) 35 Johanai Donnton | 


pro gros poyntes, iijs. a@14go Ant. de la Tour (1868) 33 
might, and y satte lowe, breke sum of my pointes. ©1450 
Cow. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. 1530 Patsor. 256/1 Poynt 
for ones hose, esguidletie. 1532 Mone Confut. Tindale Wks. 
675/2 It is not al worth an aglet ofa good blewe poynte. 1549 
Latimer 4th Sern. bef. Edw, Vi (Arb.) 117 He made hys 
pen of the aglet of a poynte that he plucked from hys hose. 
Passo Debate Somer & Wynter 132 in Vaz. £.P. PL. 
4: All is not worthe a poyate of lether. 
Hist. Turks (1621) 1094 [Vhey] made thongs and poinis of 
the skins of men and women, whom they had flaine quick. 
1615 Sir E. Woav Curry-combe vi. 263 He hath hardly 
earned a hlew point for his daies worke. 1647 PEAcHAM 
Worth of Penny 17 So naturally sparing, that if a point 
from his hose had broken, he would have tied the same 
npon a knot, and made it to serve againe. _ 1739‘ R. Buti.’ 
tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 260 A chilling Fear snrprizes all 
his Joints, Aad makes him ready to untruss his Points. 
1819 Scott /vanhoe xx, Assistance in tying the endless 
aumber of points, as the laces which attached the hose to the 
donblet were then termed. [See also Actet sd, 1.] 

+6. A plait of hair; a pigtail. Ods. 

1603 B. Jonson Entertainm, Coronat. K. Fas. Wks. (1616) 
8. Hee hayre bound into foure seuerall points. 

. Naut. One of the short pieces of flat hraided 
cord attached near the lower edge of a sail for 
tying up a reef; a reef-point: see REEF sé.1 3. 

1769 Fatconrer Dict, Marine (1789) II hiv, The courses of 
large ships are cither reefed with points or..recf-lines. 180x 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 44 [He] called to the boatswain to bring 
a point, (a rope doubled with knots at the end), and give 
the plat a ‘starting’, 1859 Ad/ Fear Round No. 37. 
399 Midshipmen into the tops to see the points tied [ 

8. A short buckling strap. 

1895 Kyicut Dict. Mech, Point.17. (Haruess.) A 
short strap stitched to a wide one for the purpose of attach- 
ing the latter to another strap by a buckle. The end of 
any strap that is provided with holes for the buckle-tongue. 

HII. 9. Each of the equidistant points on the 
circumference of the mariner’s compass, indicated 
by one of the thirty-two rays drawn from the centre, 
which serve to partieularize the part of the horizon 
whence the wind is blowing or in the direction of 
which an object lies; also ¢ransf. the angular 
interval between two successive points (one-eighth 
of a right angle, or 11°15’). ence, any of the 
corresponding points, or in general any point, of 
the horizon ; thus often nearly = Direction. (In 
ordinary use, usually pofnt of the compass; in 
absol. use chiefly Nau.) 

@ 1500 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 86 When the wynde is in 
any poynte of the northe all the fowle stynke is blowen ouer 
the citee [London]. 1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy, 
(1589) 257 The roses of the windes or pointes of the compasse. 
1556 BuraouGn did. (1886} 111. 117 The land lyeth North 
and halfe a point Westerly. 1592 Lviv Gallathea t. iv, 
‘The two and thirty poynts for the winde. 1634 Sia e 
Heaaeat 7raz, 206 To this day they [Chinese] hnue but eight 
points vnto their Compasse. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton 
vi. (1840) 103 They bent their course one point of the com- 
pass..to the southward of the east. 1798 Mittaa in Nicolas 
Disp. Netsou (1846) VL. p. ctiv, The leading Ship to steer one 

int more to starboard. 1856 StaNLEy Sinai & Pal. xiv, 
(1858) 463 The Latin Church. regardless of al! points of the 
compass, has adopted for its Altar the Iloly Tomb itself. 
1885 Law Times Rep, LI. 54/1 Lights .. were seen from 
four to five points on the port bow of the %. Af, Stevens. 

Iv. 10. a. The salient feature of a story, dls- 
course, epigram, joke, etc.; that which gives it 
application; effective or telling part. Also, A 
witty or ingenious turn of thought. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 254 All arm’d with points, antitheses 
and pons. 1844 Dickens Afar?. Chez. xi, The young ladies 
might have rather missed the point and cream of the jest. 
1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1829) I. 45 An inscription. .in which 
the morat was better than the point. 1871 Buacnin Four 
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the batsman (orig. close to the point of the bat); 


also fransf. the fieldsman himself. 

1833 Nvaen Vag. Cricketer’s Tutor 41 The point of the 
bat... The young fieldsman who is appointed to this situation, 
should possess a quick cye... For the position of body in the 
poiat, Ican do no better than refer him to instructions.. 
given tothe wicket-keeper. /did. 42 The point all the while 
must keep his face towards the batter, aad his arms and 
hands in their proper position. 1849 Laws of Cricket in 
* Bat! Crick. Afan. (1850) 57 No substitute. .shall be allowed 
to..stand at the point, cover the point, or stop hehind. 1850 
Jbid. 43 The Point requires a fieldsman with a very quick 
eye... lhe distance at which he stands from the point of the 
bat, varies from five to seven yards, 1851 Licpvwuire Guide 
Cricketers 68 Templar..has succeeded to his [brother's] 

lace as point. 1870 Szetey Lect. § Ess. 165 What can 
be more serious than a game of Cricket ?.. Point does not 
chat with cover-point. ais 

b. In Lacrosse, The position of the player who 


stands a short distance in front of the goal-keeper, 
or the player himself. c. In Baseball, The positions 


occupied by the pitcher and catcher. 

187. Boy's own Bk. La Crosse, There is a goal-keeper;a 
point, placed twenty yards a-head of the goal-keeper; and 
a coverpoint. 

C. Noun of action of French or English origin 
(ineluding some senses of donbtful origination), 

+1. A feat; esp.a feat of arms, a deed of valour, 

an exploit; also, an encounter, skirmish. [OF. 
pointe.) Points of war: warlike exercises. Obs. 

1375 Barzour Sruce 1x, 631 This wes a richt fair poynt, 
perfay! cxqoo Dest», Troy 540 And puttes ‘te to perellin 

intis of armes. c1450 Meriin 345 For that the kyage 

Pade slain oon of his nevewes at a poynt, that hadde be 
by-fore the town, 1513 Douctas neds ut. iv. 138 With 
oile anoynt, Nakit worsling and strougling at nyse poynt. 
1s80 Sipnev /’s. xvii. ix, He me warr points did show, 
Strengthning mine arins, that 1 could break an iron bow. 
usox Spenser JS. J7ubberd Resides he could doo manie 
other poynts, The which in Court him served to good stead. 
1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. u. vi. 945 Seeing him prac- 
tise his lofty pointes, as his crospoynt and his backcaper, 

+2. A hostile charge or accusation. Oéds. 

e1400 Destr. Troy 7900 The triet men of Troy traitur 
hym cald, And mony pointtes on hym put for his pure 
shame. /éid. 11751 Er any troiens with truthe might telle 
suche a fawte, Or soche a point on me put in perlament her 
aftur. 148 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii. (1482) 277 To 
ansuere to all maner poyntes that the kyng and his counceyll 
wold put vpon hym, ; 

+3. Trial, examination: in phr. put to fornt. Obs. 

1469 in Archxologia XV. 168 That the money .. be newe. 
molton and reforged .. till it Me pale to poynt. 1583 Aee. 
Prtoy Council Scot. WV. 611 To have thair maters calfit 
and put to poynt in ordour, 1584 Jéid. 687 Quhill the 
samin be decydit or utherwise pnt to point. 

4. Falconry. Ofahawk: The action of rising 
vertically in the air; esp.in phr. fo make (her) potnt. 
(F. a pointe de Potseau.) 

16st N. Bacon Dése. Gout. Eng. iw xxvii. (1739) 125 Like 
the Eagle they make many points before they stoop to their 
Prey. 1828 Sia J.S. Seertcur Odserv. Jawking 23 The 
hawk will make his point—that is, rise perpendicularly in 
the air over the spot where the bird got into cover. r18g2 
R. EF. Burton falconry in Valley of indus iii. 29 The 
Shikrah .. ‘makes her point‘ and takes her stand on some 
neighbouring tree or eminence. 1883 Satvin & Broprick 
Falconry in Brit. {sles Gloss. 152 To make its point, the 
mode a Hawk has of rising in the air, by which the place is 
marked where the qnarry has ‘ put in.’ 

5. Adireet forward advance, a charge. [F. faire 
ointe to make a charge.] 

1755 J. Sueaazaar Lydia (1769) I. 27 It seems they had 
all in turn made a dead poiat at this young earl, though 
unsuccessfully. 1768 IVoman of Honor itr, 239 Just in my 
way as I was making my point for Lancashire, a 

6. Of a pointer or setter: The act of pointing ; 
the rigid attitnde assumed on finding game, with 
the head and gaze directed towards it. Usually in 


phrases to make, come toa point, Also fig. 3 

1771 Mackenziz Man Feel, lntrod 3, My dog had made a 
point on a piece of lee-ground. 1892 Field 7 May 69s/1 Raffle 
ay aie pee on see 1903 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 
510/2 The met of approaching the point is explained. 
Mod, A dog that comes ton Resttiealy 2 i 


7. The act of pointing: in the humorous phrase 
bread or potatoes and point, the action of mcrely 
pointing or looking at the relish, snch as cheese, 
bacon, fish, etc., and making one’s meal of bread 
or potatoes only. (dal.) 


POINT, 


1831 Caatyte Sart. Res. ut. x. (1871) 195 The victual 
Potatoes-and-Point not appearing, at least not with specific 
accuracy of description, in any European Cookery-Book 
whatever. 1897 Ch, Times 15 Oct. A poor family, who 
could not afford to eat meat, and who, we will say, dine on 
potatoes, would... be commoaly said to have for dinner 
potatoes and poiat. } 7 

8. An indication ; a hint, suggestion, direction. 

1882 B. Haate lip iv, One of these officials comes up to 
this..ranch..to get potats about diamond-making. 1886 
Halford's Adviser 20 Jan., There are friends who Honea 
and in all good faith give a ‘ point’ as to buying this or that 
Stock. 1892 WVation (N. Y.) 6 Oct. 263/2 A clever young man 
easily makes the mistake of supposing that he could have 
given Solomon points about women. P 

9. Arch. Amount or degree of pointedness: in 
phrase of the third (or fourth) point, rendering It, 
di terzo (or quarto) acuto, 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 8 Arches of the 3d. and 4th, 
Point ..So our English Authors call ‘em, but the Tuscan 
Anthors calls them di ferzo, and di quarto acto, because 
they always concur in an acute Angle at the Top. 1842-76 
Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Tieree point, the vertex of an equi- 
lateral triangle. Arches or vaults of the third point, which 
are called hy the Italians dé terzo acuto, are such as consist 
of two arcs of a circle intersecting at the top. 

D. Phrases and Combinations (chiefly from A,). 

* With prepositions. 

1, At point. [= F. Q point.) +a. Aptly, fitly, 
properly, snitably, conveniently. Ods. 

1375 Bagsour Bruce u1. oz For wynd at poynt blawand 
thai had. Jézd. vi. 406 He wes arayit at poynt clenly, 
Outakyn that his hede wes bair. /éid. x, 283 He wes.. 
Curtas at poynt, and debonar And of richt sekir contenyng. 
1456 Sirk G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 113 Ane gude 
knycht..suld sett all his stndy til! arm bim at poynt, and 
hors him. 21547 Suraey Zxeid 11, 25 ‘The fame wherof so 
wandred it at point [L. ea fama vagatur), 

+b. (Also af a point.) In readiness, prepares 
€ 


1605 Saks, Lear . iv. 4 Tis politic and safe to let him 
keep At point a hundred knights. 1611 Floato s.v. Punto, 


| “ssere in punto, to be in a readinesse, to be at a point. 


c. At point to, at the point to (with inf,): ready 
to, on the point of, just about to. Cf. at the pornt 
of (see £.); or or upon the point of (sce 5). arch. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 Whan they were at 
the poynt to haue passed ouer the seconde flode called 
Jordayn. 1564 blawanp Exufropius 1.15 Pyrrhus was at 
the poynte to have fled. @ 1600 MontGomErie Sonn. lii. 12 
My hairt .. At poynt to spcid, or qnikly to despair. 1605 
Suaxs. Lear i. i. 33 Who already,.are at point To show 
their open banner. 1611 Bipte Gen. xxv. 32, Lam at the 
point to die. x6ax T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vietllard 195 Being at the poynt to leaue this world. 1870 
Moras Farthly Par. V1. 228 He seemed at poiat his 
whole desire to gain. 7 

+d. At a point: agreed; settled, decided, de- 
termined, rcsolved. See A. 30. Oés. 

1477 Paston Lett, 111. 169 Ye promysyd me, that ye wold 
never breke the mater to Margrery uato suche tyme as ye 
and 1 were at a point. 1513 Moar Rich. 771 (1883) 60 Yet 
was [he) at a pointe in his owne mynde, toke she it wel or 
otherwise, 1g55 in Foxe 4. & Af. (1583) 1562/1, 1... was at 
poynt with my selfe, that I wonlde not flye, 1562 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 189 Is he at a ee with his 
creditors? 1660 Bunyan in Life (1890) 97 When they saw 
that J wasata point, and wonld aot be moved nor persnaded. 
1738 Neat Hist. Purit, W. 85 His Highness [Cromwell] 
was at a point, and obliged them to deliver up the island 
of Polerone in the East Indies. : J 

e. Af all points: in every part, in every particu- 


lar or respect. (Usually with armed.) (Cf. a.) 

cx3g0 Will, Palerne 3332 Wel armed 3e arn at alle maner 
poyntes. ¢1420 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 607 Armyd at all 
poyntes, for a dny ys sette. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur W. 
vill. 129 A good knyght that was redy to doo bataill at all 
poyntes. 1602 SHans. Hawt. 1. ii. 200 Armd at all points 
exactly, Cap a Pe. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1G 
Pref. 39 They were armed at all points. 1894 G, AzMATAGE 
Worse ti. 13 Easily beaten at all points by an English horse 
of second-rate powers. P 

f. Af the point of, on the very verge of, just about 

to dosomething. + Af the point of day [F. au poit 
de jour], at daybreak (0ds.). (See also c.) 

c1450 Aferiin 585 Be redy at the poynte of day for to 
ride. 1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge vi, Whanne he was aite 
thartycle and at the poynt of dethe he wold make his testa- 
ment, 1604 E, G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. indies Ve 
xxiv. 396 This shoutd be eaten at the point of day. 1696 
Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 74 The lord Berkley was at 
the point of sayting. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) IIT. 285 A 
tich man who was at the point of death, 1897 Hatt, Caine. 
Christian un, ix, 1,.told him they were at the point of going. 

+2. By point of. By virtuc or force of. rare". 

1472-3 Rolls of Parilt. V1. 156/2 Governonrs afore re- 
hersed, or other entitled by poynt of Chartour. A 

3. From point to point. From one port or 
detail to another, in every partienlar, in detail. 
Obs. or arch. [OF. de point en point.] 1 lll 

1390 Gower Cony. 111. 333 Fro point to point at sche him 
tolde, That sche hath onze herte hotde. a1qgo Ant. de 
fa Tour (1868) 43 And than thei. .tolde it hym from poiat to 
point. 1581 Petrie Guaszo's Civ, Conv. t (1586) 8 it 
standeth me upon to answere from point to point, to the 
reasons which yon have brought. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pintos 
Trav. x. 31 Thea 1 reconated to him from point to point 
how I was cast away. 1813 Scorr Rokedy 1. xv, From 
point to point I frankly tell The deed of death as it befell. 

4, In point [OF. en foint]. +a. In proper con- 
dition, in order. Oéds, 

a Caxton Godefroy cxxxi. 145 They toke connseyl.. 
and made theyr shippes to be in poynt and redy. 1490 — 
Eneydos vii. 30 They dyd doo repayre theyr nauyTes & 


| 
. 


POINT. 


sete it..alle in poynte, wyth alle thynges to theym neces- 
sarye. 7 

+b. At once, on the instant. Oés. rare—'. 

ah R. L'Estrance £rasim. Collog. (1725) 247 To cut off 
his Head if he had not done it in point. - 

e. Her, (a) Said of two piles borne ina shield 
so as to mect at their points. (6) Joint in point: 
a bearing (sense B. 3c) issuing from the hase, re- 
sembling a pile reversed, but with concavely curved 
sides ; reckoned a mark of dishonour. 

1562 Leicu Arrtorie 124 He beareth a pointe in pointe, 
Or, ina fielde Sable. This is for them y* are slowthfull in 
warres. 1704 J. Warais Lex. Techa. 1. s. v., He beareth 
two Piles in Point. ‘ 

Q. predicatively. (Cf. F. a point = a propos.) 
Apposile ; appropriate. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 254 Some pay or other 
isin point. 1748 Ricuaavson Clartssa (1811) VAIL. 274 They 
are in point to the present subject. 1796 Mrs. J. West 
Gossips Story 1. 198 Not recollecting any similitude in point. 


1885 Sie N. Linptev in Law Rep. 30 Ch. Div. 14 The case of | 


Stokes v. Trumper is not really in point. 1888 Burcoy 
Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. iii. 340, § recall another humble inci- 


+ dent somewhat in point. 


e. Jn point of: io the matter of; with reference 
or respect to; as regards. J point of fact: sec 
also Fact 6b. (From A. 5.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iil. § 3 States were too husy 
with their laws and too negligent in point of education. 
1656 Ear, Mono. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. iti. 
(1674) 4 France may vie and weigh even with Greece it self, 
in point of Learning. 1656 H. Puuntrs Purch. Patt, 
(1676) 2 Much might be said to this in point of law. 1777 
A, Hamicton Ws. (1886) VII. 515 He agrees with me in 
point of the enemy's numbers. “181a_ View State Parties 
im U.S, (ed. 2) 32 In point of date, the two events corre- 
spond with a singular exactness. 1887 Sir E. Frvin Law 
Limes Rep. LVIIL 163/2 ‘The evidence..amply justifies 
the verdict and judgment in point of fact, if they can be 
justified in point of law. ' 

t£. fr point to (of): in a position ready to, on 
the point of; in iinmediate peril or daager of. Cf. 
at the point (1 c, f), on the point (3). Obs. 

¢ 1335. Poe Times Edw. ff, 432 in Pod, Songs (Camden) 
343 That at Engelond i-wis was in. point to spille. 1350 
Cursor Af, 4760 (Gott.) facob and his sonis ware wid hnayer 
in point to for-fare. ¢1400 Mavnoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 57 He.. 
was in Posnt to drowne, and Criste tuke him by be hand. 
1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 87 [He] pnt all 
the lave in poynt of perdicioun, 1479 Presenta, Furies 
in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 28 The crosse in the merkythe place, 
that it is in pounte to fall 1513 DoucLas £ners tv. xi. 
§5 Dido standis redy to cum in point tode. 1578-3 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot, 11. 189 Qubairof he hes lyne con- 
tinewalie bedfast sensyne, and in poynt and dangeare of his 
lyff. 1642 W. Hakewiie Libertie of Subject go The people 
were in point to rebell had not the king stayed the pro- 


ceedings. 
5. On or upon the point of (}to). [F. sur /e 


point de.) Oa the very verge of; usually in refer- 

ence to action, Just about to, just going to do some- 
thing (now with vbl. sb. or n. of actioa, formerly 
also with inf.). Formerly also in reference to 4 
specified time or a number: Very near, close upon. 

c1ago S. Eng. Leg. SJ. 55/52 A churche .. pat ope be poynte 
wastofallea-doun. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1457 Pe brutons 
were vpe be pointe to fle. sagas St. Papers Hen. VITF, IV. 
320 The gales [=galleys]..ar not yet departed, but upon 
the pointe of departing; tarying for wynde and weder. 
a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. ¥}11, 32 b, He bad askryed 
anomber of horsemen. Fs eo the poynct of syx thowsand, 
1607 Mipoteton Your Five Gallants n. ii. 247 Tart. 
What's a’clock ?..Go/..."Tis upon the point of three. 1638 
Baker tr. Salzac's Lett. 11.10, 1 was upon the point of 
sending my footman to you. 1670 Cotton Espernon iu. 
too When he was upon the point to fall upon the City, and 
Castle of Clisson. 1712 Bupcett Spect. No. 307 P12 He 
+-Was upon the Point of being dismissed. 1771 T. Hvte 
Sir W. Harrington (1797) 1.75 Such a father !,.upon the 
paiuttodie! 1867 H Msceircune Bible Teach ii. 31 Every- 
thing seemed on the point of moving. 

6. To point. +. Into proper condition; to 
tights. [F. @ point.) Obs. 

1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. xii. 37 Soin lyke wyse tranaylleth 
Phisyque to brynge Nature to poyat, that disoatureth in 
mannes body whan ony maladye or sekenes encombreth bit. 

b. To the smallest detail; exactly, completely. 
arch, (Cf. at point, at all points, t a, e.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 16 Seeing one in mayle, Armed 
topoint. 160 Suaks. Temp. 1. ii. 194 Hast thon, Spirit, 
Performd to point, the Tempest that | bad thee? « 162g 
Fuercnea Chances t. iv, Duke. Are ye alt fit? 1 Gent. To 
point, six, 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.-cap wi. 282 All 
things thus happily performed to point. ; 

C. To the potut (ot speech or writing, or ¢rans/. 
ow spenker or writer): Apposite, apt, pertiacat. 
b does ED) 

1817 Jas. Mitt. Brit, India 163. i. 34 Show, that..the 
evidence which yon calt for is evidence to the point. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) §. 111 He makes a lore, speech not 
much to the point. 1893 Law Times XCIT. 146/2 The 
notes are short and to the point. 

7. Upon point. +a, On peril, on penalty. Oés. 

1642 W. Biro Afag. Honor 40 The Clerks of the Chan- 
cery..shall not leave out or make omission of the said 
Additions. .upon point to be punished. 

. As a matter of fact, in reality. Ods. 
1642 Rocers Vaaman To Rdr. § a In this sense it is 
Cyan Point) no other then the old Adam. 1677 W. Huapaap 
arrvative (1865) 11. 15 Diligence. and Faithfulness. is all 
that is upon point required of him, 
©. Upon the point of: sce 5. 
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** With other sbs. 

+8. Point and blank (points and blank): = 
POINT-BLANK. Ods. rare. 

I Ste J. Savtn Disc. Weapons 14b, The Mosquet 
ranforced and well charged with good powder, wonld carrie 
a full bullet poynt and blancke 24 or 30 scores. /éic/. 28 
The arrowes doo not onelie wound, and sometimes kill in 
their points and blank, but also in their discents and fall. 

9. Point of honour [F. fofut d’honneur). A 
malter regarded as vilally affecting one’s honour. 
Hence, the obligation to demand satisfaction (esp. 
by a duel) for a wrong or an insult. 

161a E, Grimstone tr. Jurguet’s Gen. Hist. Spain xxvn. 
971 margin, Moderne combats and the Maximes of the 
point of honour at this day. 1659 B. Ilarris Parival’s 
fron Age 52 Points of honour make them run into the Field 
..in such sort, as that the greatest part of the Nobility un- 
happily falls in Duels. 1703 Aules of Civility 233 When 
we say a Point of Honour, we mean a Rule, a Law, and 
a Maxim of Honour. 2711 Avoison Sfect. No. 99 P2 The 
great Point of Honour in Men is Courage, and in Women 
Chastity. 1782 Cowrra Conversation 163 The Point of 
Honour has been deemed of nse, ‘T'o teach good manners, and 
to curb abuse. 1850 Merivace Home. drip, (1865) 11. xiii. 
or To obey the call of the commonwealth was the point of 

onour with the Roman statesman. 


10. Point of horse (A/inéng): see Horse sb. 11. 

188a Ocitvie (Annandale), Point of horse,. .the spot where 
a vein, as of ore, is divided by a mass of rock into one or 
more branches. 

Ll. Point-to-point, a. a. (Made, reckoned, ele.) 
from onc poiat or place to another in a direct line: 
chiefly of a cross-country race; hence e//ift. as sd. 
a cross-country race, a steeple-chase. Sce A. 19 c. 

1883 C. Pennect-Ecmutkst Cream Leicestersh. 236 The 
winner of the Quenby point-to-point chase. 1895 Sazty's 
Alag. May 333/1 The so-called ‘ point-to-point ' steeplechase 
—te., the original form of the sport. 1g00 Pall Wall G. 
18 Apr. 3 Major — conducted the point to point meetings. 

b. Direct, straight, categorical. 

1905 Daily Chron. 15 July 4/3 Random assertions are at 
once challenged and point-to-point question and answer are 
sometimes insisted upon. 

12. Point of view [F. forint de vue]: the position 
from which anything is viewed or seen, or from 
which a picture is taken; also, the position or aspect 
in which anything is seen or regarded. it, and_ jig. 

1707-41 Cuameers Cycl., Point of view, with regard lo 
een painting, etc., is a point at a certain distance from 
a building, or other object, wherein the cye has the most 
advantageons view or prospect of thesame. 1809-10 Cote: 
RIDGE friend (1865) 143 That he has seen the disputed sub- 
ject in the same point of view. 1844 Macautay Asisc. 

IWrit, (1860) 11. 114 In a literary point of view, they are 
beneath criticism. 1845 M. Pattison “ss, (1889) 1. 2 Every 
generation..demands that the history of its forefathers be 
rewritten from its own point of view. | 1860 Tvoatt Glac. 
11. xxvi. 367 From no single point of view..can alt the Dirt- 
Bands of the Mer de Glace be seen at once. 1893 Bookman 
June 85/1 From the world’s point of view his unpopularity 
was richly deserved. ee 

*** Attzibutive uses and Combinations. 

13. General Combinations, as pornt-aglet, -argle, 
-cleaner, -end, -holder, -hole (Printiag), -Jaw (Law 


| 56,3), -making, -mark, -pair, -pinner, -rod, -shape, 


-side, -system, -triplet; point-eared adj. In Pho- 
netics, used to describe a consonant articulated with 


the poiat of the tongue, as ¢,@; also in comb. as | 


point-side (as 1), point-teeth (as }) adjs. 

1634 Sir T. Herserr 7'yav, 151 Larrees [Persian coins] 
fashioned like *point-aglets, and are worth ten pence. 1869 
Bovretn Arss & Arm. iv. (1874) 67 The blade [of the 
Roman sword] was straight .. and_cut at an obtuse angle 
to form the point. In process of time this ee 
becomes more and more acute. 1888 Swret Mist, Eng. 
Sounds § 11 *Point consonants admit of inversion..and 

rotrusion. 1894 GLaostone Odes of Lorace i. xix. 4 

oat footed, *point-eared Satyrs too. 1771 Luckombe 
Hist. Print. 335 Ue] presses a fittle gently upon the Tym- 

n just over the *Point-ends of each Point. 1897 Maay 

westey W, Africa 330 A shallow half-moon cut out of 
the back [ofa bowie-knife] at tbe point end. 1897 Daily 
News 17 Sept. 7/3 *Point holder, employed by the Midland 
Railway Company. 1602 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 229 
The said scbi sail ly on the peyatiy within the berbrie. 
1g00 Daily Chron, 4 Dec. #3 book depends for effect 
rather upon its natural, facile ‘talkativeness * than upon any 
sort of conscious *pointmaking. 198 tbid. a3 May 6/5 
Dialogue sure to evoke laughter when delivered by such 
experts in point-making, 1897 Archeolagia Ser. u. V. 402 
A complete circle, with the *point-mark of the compass in 
the middle. 1858 Cavtey Coll. Afath. Papers V1. 563 [The] 

nation... represents ..a system of #7 points, or point-system 
of the order m...When mz =1 we have of course a single 
point, when #=2 we have a quadric or “point-pair, when 
=3 a cubic or point-triplet, and soon. 1877—Iin Encyc/, 
Brit. Vi.727/1,2u—v point-pairs (that is, conics, each of them 
a pair of points) 1808 E. Sreatu Bristol Heiress 11. 34 
She is as vain of the. .breadth and texture of her “point- 
pianers as of her coronet. 1889 G. Finptay Zng. Rariway 
75 ‘*Point-rod Compensator’, which antomatically com- 
pensates for the expansion or contraction from heat or cold 
of the rods which actnate the points. 1684 Lond. Gaz, No. 
1911/4 Mantua’s, Petticoats, “Point-shapes, etc. 1884 
W. S. B. MeLaaen Spinning (ed. a) 199 There is in every 
card what is called the “point side and the smooth side, the 
former being the side towards which the wires point. 1901 
N. E. Dict. s.v. L, The ‘ point-side? consonant admits of 
considerable diversity in mode of azticulation and conse- 
quently in acoustic quality. ' 

14, Special Combs.: point-bar, in the Jacquard 
apparatus, one of the needles governing the 
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warp-threads, by the motion of which the pat- 
tern is produced ; point-brass (sce quot.); point- 
eirele, a point considered as an infinitely small 
or evanesceat circle; point-constable, a coastable 
on point-duty; point-draughtsman, one who 
draws with the point, aa engraver ; point-finder, 
an iastrument for detezmiaiag the vanishing poiat 
in making projections (Knight Dyet. Afech. Suppl. 
1884); point-handle, the lever by which a poiat 
or railway switch is moved; point-head, a head- 
dress of poiat-lace (see HEAD sé. 5); point-iron (cf. 
foint-brass); point-lever = point-handle; point- 
net, simple point-lace; point-paper, pricked 
paper for makiag, copying, or transferring desigas 
(Knight Dict. Alech. 1875); point-plate (Print- 
ing), the adjustable plate carzying the poiats (I. 4); 
point-policeman = fornt-constaéle; point-screw 
(Printing), the screw by which the poiat-plate is 
fastened down ; point-shot, poiat-blank distance 
(see PoINT-BLANK); point-sphere, a poiat re- 
garded as an iafiaitesimal spbere; + point-tag, 
the aglet of a Ince; + point-tagger, a maker of 
point-tags; point-tool (Zurxing), a flat tool 
having the end ground toa point; point-trusser, 
a valet or page who trussed or tied his master’s 
poiats, Also Point-puTy, PoINT-LAce, etc. 

1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. Il. 350 Projects of bobbins, 
pushers, lockers, *point-bars, and needles, 1850 A'udun. 
Navig, (Werle) 138 Joint-iron or “brass, a larger sort of 
plumb, formed conically and terminating in a point, for the 
more nicely adjusting anything perpendicularly to a given 
line, 1866 Branoe & Cox Dict. Se. 11.946 A *pornt-circle 
has the equation x7+y!=0, and a foint-sphere the equa- 
tion at +y%4+a?=0. 1905 Weston, Gaz. 19 Aug. 8/2 A “point 
constable is on duty twenty yards away. 187a Ruskin 
Eagle's Nest Pref. 7 The four greatest *point-draughtsmen 
hitherto known, Mantegna, Sandro Botticelli, Diner, and 
Holbein. 2078 Daily News 1 July 4/5 The *point handles 
always stop half-way while being moved over. 1702 Far- 
quuar Twin Rivals u, iii, “Tis conscience I warrant that 
buys her the *point-heads and diamond necklace! 1718 Lavy 
M, W. Montacu Let, to Abbé Conti 31 Oct., She had bought 
afine point head. 1899 esti. Gaz. 7 Oct. 8/1 In Edinburgh 
Station the lines are worked from 565 signal and “point levers, 
1829 Glover's Hist, Derby 1. 243 The *point-net machine. 
1683 Moxon Afech. Nxerc., Printing xi, Pg A round Pin 
filed with a Male-Serew upon it, to..hold the *Point-Plate 
fast in its Place. 2771 Luckompy //ist. Print. 321. 1895 
West. Gaz. 2 Dec. 7/1 One o'clock in the morning, at which 
hour the ‘*point * policeman outside the house goes off duty. 
1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing x. P10 In the aniddie 
of exch long Rail of the T'ympan, is..an Hole. .for the square 
Shanks of the *Point Screws to fitinto. 1747 Genté. Alag. 
gat/1 She engaged within *point musket shot, every ship 
of the enemy from rear to van. 1866 *Point-sphere [see 
point-circle), 1649 Davenant Love & /fonour nu. i, Her 
Fingers I think they are smaller than thy “point-tags. 
@165a Brome New Acad. u. i. Wks, 1873 I]. 23 Thonght'st 
ha’ me like the hair brain’d *Point-lagger. 1594 Nasue 
Unfort. Trav. Induct., Wks. (Grosart) V. 10 This fore-men- 
tioned catalogue of the *point trussers, 1602 2nd Pt, Return 
fr. Parnass. um. iii, Let me be a point-trusser while 1 live 
if he vnderstands any tongue but English. : 

+ Point, 56.2 06s. rare—". [f. Point v.2] An 
appointinent, a prefermeat. 

¢1380 Wvetir Hks. (1880) 250 3if thei [poor priests) 
schullen haue ony heize sacramentis or poyntis of pe heize 
prelatis, comynly pei schulle bie hem wip pore mennus 
goodis wip hook or wip crok. 

|| Point (pwen), 56.3 The French for Point 
56.1 A., in various senses; occurring in several 
phrases used in Eaglish, as fornt d'apput, poiat of 
support, fulcrum; fovnt d'arrét, point saillant 


(Geom.) ; point de repere: see qnots. 

1819 Lapy Moacan F¥, Afacarthy 1. iv. 24 (Stanf.) The 
boatman, with his spoon-shaped paddle fixed ngainst a jut- 
ting rock, for a point @appui. 1871 Toouunter Dig 
Caleulus (ed. 5) xxii. § 304 A point darrét is a point at 
which a single branch of a curve suddenly stops. /d/d. § 305 
A point saitlant is a point at which two branches of a 
curve meet and stop without having a common tangent. 
1886 Gurney, etc, Phantasms of Living 1. 468 one pont of 
external space at or near the seat of the imagined object 
plays a real part in the phenomenoo. To this M. Binet 
gives the name of point de repeve; and he regards it as 
producing a nuclens of sensation to which the hallucination 
accretes tself. 1903 Mvers /fusm, Personality 1. Gloss., 
Point de vepore, guiding mark. Used of some tgenerally 
inconspicuons) real object which a hallucinated subject 
sometimes sees along with his hallucination, and whose 
behaviour under magnification, &c., suggests to bim similar 
changes in the hallucinatory figure. 

b. esp. In names of various kinds of lace (Point 


36.1 A. 31), as (from the real or snpposed place of 
manufaclure) fofnt d’Alengon, point d’ Espagne, 
point de Venise, etc.; also point d’ Angleterre: see 


mot.; point desprit, applied to small square or 
aplenie isaeee used to diversify the net ground of 


some kinds of lace ; also in names of various stitches 
in lace and embroidery, as point de minute, de 


reprise, de Sorrenta, etc. wr S| 

1 Evetyn Diary June, Broa ut flat tossells o! 
as Point de ezine 1676 Eruerevce Alan of Slode 
iu. ii, Sir Kop. 1 never saw anything pet than this 
high work on your point a'Espagne. ‘mil, *Tis not so 
ae as point a Venise: 1688 Suaowet Sg. Alsatia ni. & 
1699) 18 Zermagant. Devil! I'll spoit your Point de Veoice 


for you | (Fites até Aine.) 18ag Scott oe xi. 
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His hat laced with point dEspagne. 1850 Harper's Mag. 
1. 43t A Pelerine..made of embroidered net trimmed with 
threerows of point @Alencon. 1882 A, S. Cove in Encycl. 
Brit, XV. 188/1 In the 17th ceatury pillow lace in imi- 
tation of the scroll patterns of point lace .. produced 
chiefly in Flanders, went uader the name of ‘point d’Angle- 
terre’. 1883 Truth 31 May 769/2 A skirt of lilac satin 
covered with a poin? d'Alengon tunic. ¢ 1890 Weldon's 
Pract. Needlework VII. No. 90. 6/2 A network of button- 
hole stitches worked in pairs—the same stitch which by 
lace workers is technically termed ‘Point de Sorrento . 
bid. 7/2 Point de reprise is familiar to workers of point 
lace, and is also used. .in drawa thread embroidery. did. 
1X. No, 100. 13/2 Worm stitch, also known as ‘twisted 
sliteh’, ‘bullion’, ‘roll picot’, or ‘point de minute’ 
eee Daily News 3 Dec. 6/4 spoued net, or point d’esprit, 
has come into fashion again for evening dresses for girls. 
1902 Mrs, Palliser’s Hist. Lace vii, 123 Brussels point & 
Vatguille, point de gaze, is the most filmy and delicate of all 
pointlace. /dfd. xvi. 229 Embroidered tulle or point d'esprit 
was made in Brittany.. Denmark, and around Genoa. 


Point (point),v.1 Also (4 pownt), 4~6 poynte. 
[orig. ME. a. OF. point-er, in its twofold capacily, 
‘to prick, to mark with pricks or dots’, deriv. of 
F. point, and ‘to furnish with a point’, deriv. of 
pointe: parallel to It. pustare, Sp. puntar, from 
punto, punta, and med.L. pinctare from punctunt, 
‘puncta, But some of the senses app. arose im- 
mediately from the Eng. Point sé.1, from which 
indecd, if no such verb had existed in French, the 
Eng. vb. might have arisen independently.] 

: +1. frans. To prick with something sharp ; 


to pierce, puncture. Ods. 

2a 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1058 But aftirward they prile 
[? prike] and poyaten, The folk right to the bare boon. 1413 
Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) wt. vtit. 55 It is hye tyme that 
they brenne, and poyate [other folk] nomore. ¢ 1420 Pallad, 
on tZysd. x1. 46 So goodl pee by hit is to poyat. ¢ 1490 
Promp, Parv. 407/1 (MS. 5) oyatyn, puncte, 1570 Levins 
Manip. 215/37 To Poynt, pungere. ’ 

+2. To mark with, or indicate by, pricks or dots ; 
to jot down, note, write, describe. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. oe) To poyate hit 3et. 1 pyned me 

arauenture. @1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 105 Eneri 

‘ote pat pou gas, Pyn Angel poyntep hit vch a pas. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Diductus, Diuisio in digitos dt- 
ducta, a deuision poyated or noted vpon the fingers, 1669 
Stormy Afariner's Mag. w. xvil. 205, 1 draw or point out 
an occult Parallel, and reckon 52 deg. 35 min. from.. Lundy 
towards the West. 2 

3. To insert the proper points or stops in (writing) ; 
to make the proper stops or pauses in (something 
read or spoken); to indicate the grammatical divi- 
sions, or the pauses, by points or stops; to punctuate. 
Also absol, Now rave. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 2161 A reder that poyntith ille, A good 
sentence may ofte spille. c1qgo Promp, Parv. 407/t 
Poynton, or pawson, yn redynge, fawso. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 67 They Re that rede ia the Conente ought..to 
ouerse theyr lesson before .. that they may poynte yt as it 
oughte to be poynted, 2552 T. Witson ane (1580) 70 When 
sentences he euill pointed, and the sence thereby depraued. 
1602 Marston Aut. §& Afel, 1. Wks. 1856 1. 51 Weele point 
our speech With amorous kissing, kissing commaes. 1699 
Benttev Phad. 265 Neither written nor pointed right. 
1760 Liovp Actor (1790) 15 Some .. Point ev'ry stop, mark 
ev'ry pause so strong. 1886 W. D. Macrav in Pilger. 
Paruass. Pref. 11, I have supplied the punctuation, the 
MS. itself heing but scantily pointed. 

b. To mark (the Psalms, etc.) for chanting, by 
means of points. 

1604 (¢it/c) The Psalmes of David after the Translation of 
the Great Bible, pointed, 1636 (¢#de) The Booke of Com. 
mon Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments, ete. of 
the Church of England; with the Psalter pointed. 1887 
Cong. Ch. Hymnal 1. Editorial Note, Sclections from the 
Book of Psalms, and from other parts of Holy Scripture, 
pointed and arranged for chanting. 

c. To insert the vowcl (and other) points in 
the writing of Hebrew and other Semitic lan- 
guages; also, in shorthand. 

1631 GovGe God's Arrows i. § 71. 3t5 Where they found 
Jehovah expressed, they read Adonai, which is pointed 
with tbe same pricks, 1681 H. More £.xf. Dan. Pref. 7 
They_did not know how to point them or vowel them. 
31847 J. Kine Cloud Dispelled x. 152 The men who pointed 
the Pe s langnage. 

To separale or mark off (figures) into groups 
by dots or points; ¢sf. to mark of the decimal 
fraction from the integral part. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Mathescos 28 Having placed 
the Numbers, pod painted them as the Rule Directs. 1827 
Hotton Course Math. I. 130 Also, to divide hy 100, is done 
by only ae off two figures for decimnls, ¢ 1850 
Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 37 Point off as many decimals, 

II. 4. To furnish with a point or points; to 
work or fashion to a point, to sharpen. Also jig. 

¢3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5831 A pale wel 
y-poynt. 1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 120 John Poynt- 
maker for poynting of xl dosen points of silk pointed with 
ageletts of laton. 1570 Levins Afanif. 215/38 To Poynt a 
knife, acuere, 1611 Suans. Cyd. i iil. 19 Till the diminution 
Of space, had pointed him sharpe as my Needle. 1776 G. 
Sempte Building in Waler 35 Point them or burn the 
Points of them in a Fire to harden them. od. An iostrn- 
ment for pointing pencils. 

b. Zo point a cable or rope: see quots. 

3625-44 ManwayrinG Sea-mans Dict. 76 They use also to 
undoe the Strond at the end of a Cabell (some z foot long) 
and so make Synnet of the Roape-Yarne, and lay them one 
over another againe, making it lesse towards the end, and 
so at the end, make them all fast with a peece of Marling, 
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or the like. This is called pointing the Cabell, The use 
whereof is to keepe the Cabell from farssing, but chiefly to 
see that none of the end be stolne off, and cut away. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury 1. xv. (Roxh,) s0/r, 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. \, Pointing the Cable, 1706 in Puitutrs. ¢1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 31 How do you point and graft 
arope? Ifitisasmall rope measure five inches from the end 
yon intend to point, then pnt on a good whipping, unlay the 
rope and strands to the whipping, take all the outside yarns, 
and bring them back on the rope, and stop them there, then 
take all the inside yarns, scrape and taper them dowa, until 
the end will be half the size of the rope, marl it down taut 
with twine, split the outside yarns, an lay them up each iato 
two (two-yarn nettles}; when they are all laid up, see that 
there is an even numher, then take every alternate nettle and 
lay along the pointing, the filling, and work down once 


and a-half the round of the ie and then fiuish off. 
5. fig. +a. To make (food) pungent or piqnant. 
1430 Two Cookery-bks. 2g Do per-to hwyte Hony or 


ie poynte it with Vencgre. . 
. To give point to (words, actions, etc.) ; to 
give force, piquancy, or sting to; to lend pro- 
minence, dislinction, or poignancy to. 
1704 T. Brown Eng. Sat. Wks, 1730 1, 25 That Poet 
.. pointed his verses with revenge and wit. 1726 Pore 
Odyss, xvi. 396 And now the Martial Maid, by deeper 
wrongs To rouze Ulysses, points tbe Suitors tongues. 1747 
Gay Fables 1. xxxix. 38 Beauty with early bloom supplies His 
daughter's cheeks, and poinis hereyes. 1748 Jouxson Van. 
Hum, Wishes 222 To point a moral, or adorn a tale, 1781 
Cowrex Conversat. 29 Who vote for hire, or point it with 
lampoon. 1839 De Quincey Kecoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 29 
"The circumstances.. which pointed and sharpened the public 
feelings on that occasion. 1885 Ajanch. Exam. 7 Jan. 4/7 
Pointing his remarks hy reference to art matters in this city. 
+6. To faslen or lace with tagged points or 
laces; to adorn with such points. Ods. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur v. x. 177 To poynte his paltockes, 
1473 4ec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. bay elne of vellns to 
be Bell a paire of sleifis with cuffis, and to poynt his jaket. 
1563 /fomtlies u. Place & Time of Prayer \. (1640) 126 Poynt- 
ing and painting themselves to be gorgeous and gay. 
1597-8 Br. Hatt Sa. 1v. iv. 44 Poynted on the shoulders 
for the nonce. 

III. 7. Yo work or deepen with a point or 
graving-tool. ? Oés. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 75 Which he engrav'd after a new 
way, of Etching it first, and then pointing it (as it were) 
with the Burine afterwards. fn 

8. a. Butlding, To fill in the lines of the joints 
of (brickwork) wilh mortar or cement, smoothed 
with the point of thetrowel: cf. Porwtine v6/, 56.15. 

1375 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 9 [The roll of 
1374-5 contains an account. .for} powntyog ithe chambers]. 
[aggr Afem. Ripon (Surtees) TI. 167 In salar. Willelmt 
Skfater punctantis super dictam domum per ilij dies, 20d.] 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 5546 In at a wicket he went.. Princes 
pointid it with pik, 1488 Acc. Ld. Migh Treas, Scot. I. 
89 Item, to a sclatar for the poyntin of al the place off 
Stirling. 1572 Ludlow Churchiw. Acc. (Camden) 151 Paid 
for ij** horse loode of lyme to point the wales. 1694 Apo1- 
son Virgil Misc. Wks. 1726 i 
lodgings ronad with mud. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 239 The joints having heen carefully pointed up to the 
upper surface. 1881 Younc £v. Man his own Mechante 
§ 1061 To repair and ‘point’ a piece of garden wall. 

b. Gardening. To prick ¢ (manure, etc.) to a 
slight depth with the point of the spade; also, lo 
turn over (the surface of the soil) in this way; to 
prick over. 

1828 Stevart Planter's G. 496 Let it be pointed with the 
spade, to the depth of two inches only, into the original soil. 
1881 EveaNnor A. Ormerop Jan, Fnjur. insects 44 Gas- 
lime, sown broadcast and then pointed in. 1897 Garden 
x6 Jan. 42/1, 1 do not dig the borders at all, and the surface 
is merely We over. 

e. Naut. To insert the point of (a mast or spar) 
throngh an eye or ring which secures its foot; to 
thread. 

1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 116 How is a topmast 
pointed? A 

IV. 9. utr. To indicate position or direction 
by or as by extending the finger ; to direct attention 
to or af something in this way. (With dudirect 
passive.) 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vin, 29: Til bim thai 3eid..; On 
athir sid fast poyntand at his ger. 1553 T. Witson Kei. 
(1580) 148 He shewed hym, pointyng with his finger, a man 
with a bottle Nose. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Coma, 343 
They them selues [were] poynted not with fingers. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 877 There (wold the fatber 

int to the child) goes a Viracochi. 1709 STEELE Tatler 

0 44 Px, I turned to the Object he pointed at. 1735 
De For Fas. Jnstruct. (1841) 1. Introd. 5 Pointing this way 
and that way. 1726 Snetvocke Voy. round World 416, 
I shall therefore, as 1 go along, point at tbe rocks ou which 
we split, 1898 Rroer, Haccarb Doctor Therie ic14 She 
pointed through the window of the coach. 

'b. jig. To direct the mind or thought in a cer- 
tain direction: with a¢ or fo; to indicate, suggest, 
hint a, allude ¢o. 

1393 Lanai. P. Pl. C, 1x. 298 By seynt paul,.. thou 
poyntest neih pe treuthe, 1598 R. Hiposeene Ke Lomazzo 
11, 10 They do..point to the rootes whence they spring, and 
discover the causes. 1637 Hevun Antid. Lincoln. ut. 100, 
1 rather shold conceive, that the word .. points not to 2 
table, 1663 Gernter Counsed gij, This little Manuall doth 
¢+ point at the Choise of Surveyors. 1885 Sir N. Linpcev 
in Law Times Rep. LI1. 319/2 Criminal informations are 
within the mischief pointed at by sect. 2. 3886 Afanch. 
Exam. 2 Jan. 5/3 Everything pointed to the probability of 
a French protectorate being proclaimed over Burmah. 

10. ‘rans. To indicate the place or direction of 


16 Point all their chinky | 


POINT. 


(something) with the finger or otherwise; to indi- 
cate, direct attention to, show. Now almost always 
fotnt out. Also with obj. clause. 


¢ 1489 Caxton Sonses of Aynion ix. 239 Men shall poynte 


| me wyth the fynger, and shall say. 1526 Sketton Magny/ 


| them to my hostage [landlord]. 


* tion, the 


27 My purpose is to spy and to poyate every man. 1530 

ALSGR. 661/2, I poynte or shewe a thyng with my fyngar. 
1579 Lopce Def. Poetry C iij b, Then should the wicked bee 
poynted out from the good. 1695 Woonowaro Wat. Hist. 
Larth 1. (1723) 43 Yo detect the erroneous Ways, and to 
point forth the true. 1726 Pore Odyss. xx1v. 106 All... May 
ea Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty ghost. 1777 
5. Martin in Se. Paraghr. xu. i, She has no guide to point 
her way. 1801 d/ed. Frnt. V. 166 He has pointed out a 
method of cure, 1885 Atheneum 18 July 76/1 He has 
always pointed out the necessity of tigorous observance of 
ascertained phonetic law. Afod. He pointed out that there 
were certain formalities to be observed. 

1]. Of a hound: To indicate the presence and 
position of (game) by standing rigidly looking 
towards it. See Point sé.1C.6. a. rulr 

(1717: implied in Pointer 4.) 1742 Somervitie Field- 
Sports 257 My setter ranges in the new-shorn fields,. .there 
he stops..And points with bis instructive nose upon The 
trembling prey. 1837-9 Hata Hist. Lit. 1V. 1. it. § 21. 13 
This wise an: faithfal animal..had acquired. .the babit of 
standing still, and as it were pointing, when he came near 
an antiquity. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 306/2 Trained to 
stop and point where the game lies. 

. rans, 

1821 Crare Vill. Minstr. 1.94 The turking spaniel points 
the prize. 1850 Keicutiey Fairy Mythol. 310 He knew an 
old man whose dog had do/nted a troop of fairies. 1879 

erFeRiES Wild Life in S. Co. 328 Young pointers will point 

irds' nests in hedges or trees. 1892 Field 7 May 695/1 !n 
the next field Satin pointed a leveret. 

12. To direct (the finger, a weapon, elc.) a/, to 
level or aim (a gun) af; to direct (a person, his 
attention, or his course) fo; to turn (ihe eyes or 
mind) fo or zpon, 

1547 Boorve /utrod. Knowl. xxxii. (1870) 205, 1..poynted 
1604 Suaxs. Oth. tv. ti, 55 
To make me The fixed Figure for the time of Scorne ‘To 
point his slow, and mouing finger at. a 1704 T. Brown Sad, 
agst. Woman Wks. 1730 1.57 They point fools swords against 
each other's breasts. 1706 Putcurs, To Point a Cannon, 
to level it against u Place. 1797 Mrs. Ravcurre Fadian 


| xii, Whenever she ventured to look round, the eyes of the 


abbess seemed pointed upon her. 1855 Bain Senses § dnt. 
u. i. § 6 (1864) 83 These iofluences .. seem merely to direct 
or point the course of the current. @ 1862 BuckLe Civiliz. 
(1869) III. ii 113 It was they who pointed the finger of 
scorn at kings and nobles. : : 
13. cxtr. Of a line or a malerial object: To lie 
or be situated with its point or length directed fo 
or towards something; to have a specified direc- 


tion ; also, of a house, ctc., to look or face. 
1678 Moxon Mech, Exerc. v.95 The Teeth are filed to an 


angle, porting towards the end of the Saw. 1788 Cuar- 
LOTTE Smit Evneline (1816) I11.205 A boat.. was pointing 
to land just where she had been sitting. 1859 JEPHSON 


Brittany vi. 71 The churches of Europe were ordinarily 
built pointing to the east. 1896 4 //butt's Syst. Afed. 1. 102 
Such loops..‘point’ as it were at right angles to the denuded 
surface. 1901 ¥. Black's lustr, Carp. § Build., Home 
Handicr. 37 This may be noticed in any house which points, 
on to a busy thoronghfare. ; 

b. zxtr. To aim af, have a motion or tendency 

towards or fo (also with xf). 
1771 Westev IVés, (1872) V. 498 Dost thou point at bim 
[Jesus] in whatsoever thon doest? 795 NeELson in Nicolay 
Disp. (1845) 11. x2 Our Ships endeavonring to form a junc: 
aon inting to separate us, but under a very 
easy Sail. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom, Entp.v. (1875) 58 It was 
the goal towards which the policy of the Frankish kings 
had _for many years pointed. : : J 

+14. intr. To project or stick of in a point. Ods. 

1612 Deayton Poly-olé, it 24 Which running on, the Isle 
of Portland pointeth ont. 3615 G. SAnpys Jay, 233 The 
market place .. out of which the streets do point on the 
Round. 1670 Nargoroucn Frud, in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. t 
(1694) 76 It shews like a great building of a Castle; for it 

ints off with a Race from the other Mountains. 1703 
Re N. City & C. Purchaser 271 They.. are each about 
4 Inches broad, and 8 Inches long, pointing out short at the 
narrow end, abont a Inches. 

15. intr. Of an abscess: 
to come to a hend. 

1876 Zrans, Clinical Soc. 1X. 197 The skin is inflamed, 
and shows a tendency to point. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
‘Rep. 1X. 176 The abscess..pointed and became red. 1885-8 
Facoe & Pye-Smitn Princ. Afed. (ed. 2) U1. 56 The thinning 
of the roof of an abscess which is about to point. 

16. trans. To place (a man) in Backgammon, 
etc., on a point. rere. 

1680 Cotton Gamester xxvi. 112 (Backgammon) The 
advantage of this Game is 1o be forward if ible upon 
safe terms, and to point his men at that rate t it should 
not he possible for you to pass. 

+ Point, v.2 Oés. [Aphetic form of Appoint z] 

- 1. gtr. To agree, settle upon: = APPOINT Z. J. 

1560 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 107, The counsell, 0 
often tymes promysed and poynted vpon. 

2. trans. To fix, delermine (a time or place); 
to prescribe, ordain, decree; to nominate (a person) 
to an office: = APPOINT uv, 7, 8, 17, 12. : 

c14g0 Alphad, Tales 275 So pai poyntid a any of dis- 
putacion. ¢1449 Pecock Xepr. it. vii. 184 1f God, .pomte 
and chese the placis. 1485 in Drake Zdoracum 1. tv. (1736) 
120 There to poynt sneb Personnes as shuld take Wages. 
1533 J. Hevwoop Play of Wether (1903) 1045 Poynt us 2 
day to pay hym agayne. 1598 Be. Hace Sal, 1v. 1. 124 
Go bid the banes, and poynt the bridall-day. 1625 Bacon 


To form a point or head ; 


POINT. 


Ess. Building (Arb.) 5g0 Vf you doe not eee any of the 
lower Roomes for a Dining Place of Sernants. 1711 
STEELE aes No. 114? i if..every Man would point to 
himself what Sum he would resolve not to exceed. 

8. ‘Toequip, furnish, itup: = APPOINT v. 14, 15. 

1449 J. Metnam Amor, § ae 303 Qwat yt myght he, 
that poyntyd was with so merwulus werkys. ¢1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xiv. 47 The pronostis men, whiche was all 
prest and redy Paaated to the Jouste. a4 Baacray Cyt. 
4 Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. liv, Yet shalt they.. poynt 
the place nothing after thy will Eyther nere a privy, a 
stahle or a sinke, 

Hence f Pointing vé/. sd. 

¢1449 Pecocx Refressor u. viii. 184 Eny such pointing, 
chesing, or assignyng, . 

+Point, a. Obs. rare. [Erroneonsly deduced 
from foint-device.} Complete; ready. 

1633 B, Jonson Tale 7ué im, iv, And if the dapper priest 
Be but as cunning, point in bis device, As 1 was in my lie. 


+ Point, adv. Obs. rare. (Short for Posnt- 
BLANK.] Directly. 


1954 Ricwaroson Grandison (1811) I. iv. 64 Alt the 
Christian doctrines..are point against it (sc. duelling). 

Pointable, a. rare—', [f. Pont v1 + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being pointed out; visible, apparent. 

atsss Braprorn IWks, (Parker Soc.) I. 552 In Etias’ 
time, both in Israel and elsewhere, God's church was not 
pointable; and therefore cried he out that he was teft alone. 

Pointal, variant of Pornret. 

Point-blank (point blienk), @., 5d., and adv, 
Also 8-9 -blano. [npp. f{. Point v.J+ Bank, 
the white spot in the centre of a target, =I*. d/anc, 
=P: blanco (in Eng. also called ‘the WuItE’). 

thas been conjectured that pofnt-Jlank represents a F. 
*“Zolut blanc meaning the white point or white spot on the 
target, hut nosuch use is found in Fr., or in any Romanic lang. 
The phrase appears exclusively of English origin and use; 
and there is no evidence that in Eng. the ‘blank * or ‘white’ 
was ever called the porat b/ank. ‘The probability therefore 
is that d/ank is here the sb. (BLANK 58, 2), and porné the vb. 
(Point v.! 12), referring tothe pointing of the arrow or gun at 
the ‘blank’ or ‘ white’; point-dlank being a combination of 
the same class as brenhoneck, cut-throat, save-all, stop-gap, 
etc, It may have started as an adj,, in point-blank shot, 
distance, reach, or range, i.e. that in which one points or 
aims at the d/ank or white spot.] 


1. That points or aims straight at the mark, esp. 
in shooting horizontally; hence, aimed or fired 
horizontally; level, direct, straight; as in poznd- 
blank shot, fire, firing, trajectory. Point-blank 
distance, range, reach: the distance within which 
a gun may be fired horizontally at a mark; the 
distance the shot is carried before it drops appre- 


cinhly below the horizontal plane of the bore. 

(As to the inexactness of the notion that the course of the 
projectile is level within this distance, see quot. 1804.) 

1591 Dicces Pantom.179 The first parte of the violent course 
of Gunners,commonlytermed the peeces pointe blankereache. 
1627 Taking of St. Esprit in Hari, Mise. (Majh.) 111. 5st 
Some ships of our fleet .. have bestowed divers shot on the 
French, though without point-blank distance. 1748 J. Linn 
Lett. Navy ii. (1.757) eo They were..within point blank shot 
of the enemy. eds ‘aLconer Dret, Marine (1789) G g iv, 
The point-blank range of the piece .. may be defined the 
extent of the apparent right line, described bys balt dis- 
charged from a cannon. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 327/2 
It is generally thought that the ball goes out of the piece in 
a ae line to a certain distance, which they call the 
point-blank shot. This is a mistake; for the hall im- 
mediately falls from the axis of the Bas the tangent of the 
curve described, though but insensibly for a short time; 
but the line ia which gunners take sight is usually contrived 
to make a small angle with the axis, so that .. the ball will 
rise above the line of sights, and then, hy the force of 
. y be made to fall again into it, at the place called the 

int-blank shot. 1818 Hazuitr Eng. Poets iv. (1870) 106 
he battery is not so point-blank. 1838 Penny Cyci. X. 

375/2 Large muskets, whose point-blane range is estimated 
at about Rr. yards, 1864 Trevetvan Compet. Wallah 
(1866) 89 Then they..endeavoured to crush our line with 
a heavy point-blank musketry fire, 1888 Buacon Lives 12 
Gd, Men 1}. xii. 36: At archery... his arrows had a more 
point-blank trajectory than those of his er awe 

2. Straightforward, direct, plain, ‘ flat’, blunt. 

1656 Eart Monn. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass. \. 
liv. (1674) 204 (They] hoped to hear .. excellent discourse in 
that point-blank argumentation. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 
1, Wks, 1799 Ii. 56 ‘This is point blank treasop against my 
Sovereign authorit 1979 Mme. D’Arnaray Diary Jan. 

What a point-blank question! who but Sir Joshua would 
have ventured it! 3817 Edin, Rev, XXVIII. 513 The 
dialogues in Othello and Lear furnish the most striking 
instances of plain, point-blank speaking. 1830 Gen. P. 

Tvompson Exerc, (1842) 1.295 The English people give this 
a point-blank denial, tgor Scotsman 6 Mar. 9/3 A point. 
ss ane to go into the division lobhies. 

2 SO. 


1, = Point-diank range or distance: sec A. 1. 
1571 Dicces Panfom. 1. xxx. liv, Haning a table of Ran- 
dons made, mounting your peeces accordingly, no vessel can 
os by your platfourme (though it be without poynte 
lancke) but you may with your ordinaunce at the first 
bouge hir and neuer bestow vayne shotte. 1587 Haraison 
England 11, xvi, (1877) 1. 281 How manie scores it {the 
shot} doth flee at point blanke. 1671 S. Partripcr Double 
Scale Profortion 85 \f the best Randon and point-blank 
of the one Piece be giver, 1708 Lond. Gas, No. 4422/7 
€ receiv'd not one Shot from them, though within point 
ik, six of them at once bore down upon us, 1846 Gazener 
ic. Gunnery 38: As many opinions exist as to the exact 
distance for what is termed fornt d/ank..it may be expedient 
to come to some determination, 


1053 
+b. fig. Range, reach (of jurlsdictlon, ete.). Obs. 


1593 Suaxs. 2 /fen. V4, av. vii. 28 Now art thou within 
point-btanke of our Lurisdiction Regall. 16s Persuasive 


the point-blank of Law. 

+2. A point-blank shooting or shot. Ods. 

1614 Raceicn fist, World 11, (1634) 100 Trainin +» his 
Archers to shoot compasse, who had bin accustomed to the 
point blanke. «1657 R. Lovepav Lett, (2663) 169 He should 
not receive them thus by a glance, but by a level point- 
blank from my pen. 1669 Preys Diary 20 Apr., She carried 
the same bullet as strong to the mark, and nearer and above 
the mark at a point blank than their's. 1781 M. MAapan 
Thelyphthora i. 278 No necessity of circumstances. .can 
turn the point-blank of this dreadful canon from the unhappy 
objects of its vengeance. 

“| 3. *Thesecond point at which the line of sight 


intersects the trajectory of a projectile’ (Cent. D.). 
8.. U.S. Ariny Tactics, When the natural line of sight 
is horizontal, the point where the projectile first strikes the 
horizontal plane on which the gun stands is the point-blank, 
and the distance to the point-blank is the point-blank range. 
? This is a faulty use, arising from misinterpretation of 
point in ‘point-blank.’ 

C. adv, 

1. With a direct aim; esp. in a horizontal line. 
Of a missile: Without dropping below the horizontal 
plane in which the barrel lies. Of a gun: With the 
axis of the bore horizontal. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 23 How to make a Pistot whose 
barrell is two foote in length to deliver a bullet point blank 
at eight skore. 1598 Suaks. Merry HY. st. ii. 34 This bo: 
will carrie a letter twentie mile as easie as a Canon will 
shoot point-blanke tweluc score. 1621 Fiorio, Zirdre ie 
gtéia, to shoote by the “pper superficies of the cornish of the 
mouth of the piece, which the Italians call point hlanke. 1667 
Sia R. Moray in PAih Trans. 1. 473 £0 know how Far 
a Gun Shoots Point-blank (as they calt it) that is, so near 
the Level of the Cylinder of the Peece, that the difference 
is cither not diseernahle, or not considerable, 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. xi. 46 If the Piece lie point blank. 1868 
Rep, to Govt. U.S. Afunitions War 70, Fig. 1 shows the 
movable stock and sights arranged for firing point-blank. 
1885 New Bk. Sports 29 Any man..can fire point-blank 
into a hustling mob of animals. ; : 

2, In a direct line, directly, straight (in space). 

1607 Lingua w. i, This done, he sets me a boy sixty paces 
off, just point-blank over-against the mouth of the picce. 
1641 Honzes Lett, Whs, 1845 VII. 459 The motion of the 
water, when a stone falls into it, is point blanke contrary 
to the motion of the stone. 1664 Butter A/ud. m1. iii. 437 
Unless it be that Cannon-Ball, That, shot i' th’ air point- 
blank upright Was borne to that prodigious height. 1675 
Troncs Diary (1825) 5x Wee. .doe steare our course poynt- 
blanke for Trypoly. 1800 Weems Eire Sas ii. (1897) 17 
Led him point blank to the bed. 1876 F. FE. Trotrorr 
Charming Fellow 1}. ix. 137 {He] stood for a second, staring 
point-blank at her. : 

b. fig. Directly, exactly (in purport or effect), 
Now rare or Oés. 

16ar Burton Anat. Afel., Demoer. to Rdr. (1676) 6/1 tf it 
be not point-blank to his humour, his method, his conceit. 
3704 Norris /deal IVorid u. ii.77 So point-blank against the 
common sentiment and appearance. 3756 J. Warton £ss. 
Pope (1782) 1.x. 134 If you calmly read every particular of 
that description you'll find almost alt of ‘em point-blank the 
reverse of that persons villa. : 

3. fg. Of a statement, declaration, question, 
etc.: &. Without qualification or circumlocution ; 
directly, flatly. b. Without deliberation or con- 
sideration; straight away, offhand. 

a. 1647 E. F. Hist. Edw. /1 (1680) 61 Spencer is point- 
blanek charg’d witb Insolency, 1663 Butter Hud. t.i. 528 
Thus Ralph. .Spoke Truth point blank, tho’ unaware. 1672 
Cave Prim, Chr. s.iii. (1673) 47 Origen point blanck denies 
the charge, 1722 De For Relig. Courtsh, t. i. (3840) 26, 
i would ask him point blank what religion he was of. 185 
Mrs. Cartyre Lett. 1. 146 She... had offers every week; 
refused them point-blank. 

b. 1679 Trials of Wakeman, etc. 24, 1 cannot point blank 
tell the time, 1887 LoweLt Democr. 4 Called upon to 
ne his judgement point-hlank and at the word of com- 
mand. 

Point-devi'ce, phrase, a., adv, Obs. or arch. 
Forms: see Potnt sé.1; 4-5 devya, 4-6 devyse, 
5 devia, 5-7 deu-, devise, 6 devyce, 5- device. 
(Orig. in ME. phrase at point devi's, at poynt devys, 
app. Spe an OF, or AF. phrase *2 forme 
devis, not actually cited in Old French, which had 
however both the advb. phrase @ osit ‘to point, to 
the point aimed at, to the proper or utmost point 
or degree, to the point of perfection’, and the word 
devis, as ppl. adj. ‘devised, urranged’, and as sb. 
‘a device, arrangement, will, wish, desire’. The con- 
struction in @ point devis requires the adj. sense, so 
that the phrnse may he construed either ‘to (the) 
point arranged’, or, as devis 2 port, * arranged to 
& proper polnt or degree, arranged properly or to 
perfection’. The latter appears to M. Paul Meyer 
the better construction of the words. 

OF, had also the phrase @ devis, fout @ devis.) 

A. phrase. + At point device, at or to the point 
of perfection, perfectly; precisely; with extreme 
nicety or correctness. Ods. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom, Kose 830 So faire, so joly, so fetys, 
With lymes wrought at poynt devys. /éfd, 1215 Hir nose 
was wrought at poynt devys. ¢1380 Wyctr Sevm. Sel. 
Wks, 1. 122 Jesus, sib he was bobe God and maa, dide alle 
his dedis at point devys. ¢r Cuaucer ff. Faie it. 4 
That saw in dreme, at poynt devys, Helle and erthe an 


to Compliance 16 The King professeth ITis Person .. out of 


| pointe deuise. 


eee ee eee 


POINTED. 


ee & ¢4386 — Sgr.'s 7. 552 So peynted he and 

embde at point deuys ‘As wel hise wordes as his con- 
tenance. ¢ 1440 Generydes 5995 Armyd thei be eche on 

atte poynte device. (1609 Se Itopy Let. to Afr. 7. Hf, 
is You think to hlow him vp with a Syllogisme: Now then 
aue at your Point-deuice.) ; 

+b. So To the point device, by point device. 

1543 Upart Erasm, Apoph, 204 He sawe. .all other thynges 
after a woondreful gorgeous sorte furnished euen to y* 
1575 Cnuncnyarp Chiffes (1817) 104 And 
seld cy past the boundes of reasons lore; By poynte 
denise they skirmished at will. 

B. adj. point-device (-yse, etc.). Perfectly 
correct, perfect, at the point of perfection; neat or 
nice to the extreme; extremely precise or scrupu- 
lous. Oés. or arch. 

1g26 Sketton Afagny/. 852 Properly drest, All poynte 
deuyse. 1593 Peete ee Edw. [, Wks, (Ruldg.) 379/2. 
1 pray thee, then, defer it till the spring, That we may 
have our garments point-device. 1600 Snaxs. 4. FV. £. 1b 
ik gor You are rather point denice in your accoustrements. 
1639 J. Sattaarsu Podicy 261 Thomas his faith was the 
worse for being so point-device. 1872 Loncr. Wa side 
fan wu. Emma & Eginkard 35 Thos he grew up, in Logie 
point-device, Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhetoric nice ;.. 
A Minnesinger. 

C. adv. Completely, perfectly, to perfection; 
in every point; = af point device in A. arch, 

¢xgoo Mrenwatt Nature (Brandl) 591, | know dyuers 

ersones..That can you serue alway poynt denyce. 1530 

Pasar. 436 This shyppe is armed or decked poynte devyse, 
ceste nauire est betreschée en tous poynts. 1§33 J. Hev- 
woop Play of Love C ij, But thus was neck at all poyntes 
pe denyce, 1601 Suaxs, wel. V. 11. v.176. 1627 W. 

ScLaTER Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 290 When..point deuice a 
man must inmpe in Judgment and practise with vs. 1632 
Hlottann Cyrupadia 21a To set every thing about the body, 
point device by art and number. 1887 Daily Jed. 13 Apr. 
elles latter. .attired point-device in the garb of ancient 

thens. 


Poi-nt-duty. The duty of a police constable 
stationed at a particular point in a thoroughfare, 


to regulate the traffe, etc. 

1888 Pail Mall G.11 Oct. 3/2 A policeman was standing 
on pine duty at the corner of the street, within twenty 

ards, without .. perceiving him. 1894 7imes 16 Apr. 6/5 
No one henpenedl to he near exeept a constable on point 
duty. 1 Daily Tct.14 Nov. 4/3 The policeman on point 
duty had signalled to the traffie going west to stop. 

Pointed (poi-ntéd), pA/.@.1 [f. Porxr v.1 and 
56.1 + -EDL] 

1. Having a point or points; tapering to or 
ending ina point. ornted box: see quot. 1881. 

1297 K. Gtovc. (Rolls) 6342 Smot him..Wip a long 
ipointed (v. x. pointed] knif iegged in eiper side, ¢ 1400 
Maunpevitie (1839) xiv. 258 ei [diamonds] ben square 
and poynted of here owne kynde. rgg2 Hvuvort, Poynted, 
or hauynge a poynte, exspidatus, mtucronatus. 1575 
Lanzaam Let. (1871) 51 Beautifyed with great Diamons, 
Emerauds, Kubyes, and Saphyres: poynted, tabld, rok, 
and roound. 1725 Coats Dict. Her., Pointed, a Cross 
cian is that which has the Extremities turn‘d off into 

oints by strait Lines. 1747 Franxutn Lett, Wks, 1887 
il. 67 The wonderful effect of pointed bodies, both in 
drawing off and throwing off the electrical fire. 1860 
TynvaLt Glac. 1. xxii. 158, I saw a row of pointed rocks at 
some distance below me. 1881 Raymono Mining G/oss., 
Pointed boxes, boxes in the form of inverted pyramids or 
wedges in which ores, after crushing and sizing, are separ- 
ated in a current of water. : f 

b. Arch. In potnied arch, an arch with a pointed 
crown; hence applied to the style of architecture 
characterized by this feature: cf. Goruto 3 b. 

1750 S. Wren in Parentalia 273 They had aot yet fallen 
into the Gothiek pointed-arch. 1812 Rickman Arc&ty. (1817) 
4t Pointed arches are either equilateral ..or drop arches..or 
Jancet arches. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. Gloss., 
Pointed architecture, that style vulgarly called Gothic, more 
properly English. 1 B. Wasa Cont. Ecclesiol. 47 The 
apse-windows are late Pointed, of two lightstrefoiled. 1874 
Parxer Goth. Archit... ib 21 The First Pointed style in 
England is..the style of the twelfth century. a 1878 Siz 
G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. (1879) J. 18 The round-arch 
variety {was perfected] in the twelfth, and the pointed-arch 
in the two succeeding centuries. : 

2. fg. Uaving the quality of penetrating or 
piercing the sensations, feelings, or mind; piercing, 
cutting, stinging, pungent, * sharp’; having point. 

1665 Dayoen /nd. Emperor 1.ii, Turn hence those pointed 
Glories of your Eyes. 170: Dz For 7rue-dorn Eng. 3 “Tis 
pointed Trath must manage this Dispute. 41704 T. Brown 
Sat, on Quack Wks. 1730 I. 62 Th’ impartial muse, in 
potted stabbing verse, Shall all thy several villanies re- 

earse. 1769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 25 
A weak defence from hunger's pointed ating. 21839 Prarp 
Poents (1864) LI. 92 Some put their trust in answer smart 
or pointed repartee. 1883 Stevenson New Arab. Nis. 
(1884) 245 The air was raw and pointed. 1897 IVestm. 
Gaz, 10 May 2/3 The most pointed thing to say about a 
person is that he ‘means well’. 1904 E. Rickert Reaper 
261 A wee thing with pointed blackeyes, | 

3. Fitted or farnished with tagged points or laces ; 


wearing points; laced. Obs. exc. Hist. . 

308 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scott IV. a1 For xj elae 
mae to be en reer cote to poke 1552 Re 

‘oynted, or tyed w rntes, digwfatus. 3904 Mi. TinW= 
pai ees tb Bee Young men, trunked, puffed, 
pointed, trussed and doubleted, ' 2 

4. Directed, aimed; fig. particularly directed or 
aimed; marked, emphasized, clearly defined, made 
evident. * adits 

1578 Wrerstoxr 2nd Pt. Promos & Cass. 3. b. G ij, So ofte 
as men, with poynted fingers tell Their friendes, my faultes. 
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1778 Miss Burnzy £ocdina (1791) V1. xxvii. 167 His atten- 
tion. .is so pointed, that it always confuses me. 1798 JANE 
Austen Worthang. Abb. xxix, Only ten days ago had he 
elated her hy his pointed regard. 1870 Freeman /Vorm. 
Cong. 1. App. 646 The pointed marking out of Thored 
as‘ fori *,.Is an unusual piece of accuracy. 

b. Exact lo a point; precise. P 

1727 P. Warkea Life Peden (1827) 85, I doubt nothing of 
the Truth of them in my own Mind, tho’ I be not pointed in 
Time and Place. 1860 Grn. P. Thompson Andi Alt. 111. 
exv. 48 The identical member. .who was most pointed in 
showing up the dishonesty of the act inculpated. 1878 
Gtapstoxe Prim. Homer vi. 63 Its harbour is described 
with pointed correctness. 1893 Mas. Outpuant Lady 
Wiliam 1. viii. 130 How often must IJ tell you not to be so 
pointed with your half-hours? 

5. In various other senses of the verb: see quots. 

1440 Pi Parv, 406/2z Poyntyd, or prykkyd, punc- 
tatus. 1659 Leak IWaterwks. 29 Another marked with 
pointed lines. 1874 Ksicut Dict. Mech. 1. 168/2 Potnted 
Ashlar, the face-marking done by a pointed toot or one very 
narrow. Afod. Such is the reading of the pointed Hebrew 
text, 

6B. Comd., as pointed-arched adj., -wise adv. 

16ur Froaio, A spfcchio, made pointed-wise, like the 
streakes of the Sunne. 1900 in Archzol. Frni. Mar. 66 
‘The wide pointed-arched window in the west wall. 

+ Pointed, p/.a.2 Ods. [f. Pointz.? +-ED1.] 
= APPOINTED. 

1523 Sketton Gari. Laure? 420 Before the quenes grace, 
In whose court poynted is your place. 1580 Sronev Ps. 
xxi xii, Thou shalt a-row Set them in pointed places. 1596 
Suaxs, Tam. Shr. ut. i. 1g Ue not be tied to howres, nor 
pointed times. 1697 Drynen fs Georg. \v.152 At pointed 
Seasons. 1709 Prior Ode to Col. Vitéiers 17 Poems (1711) 
136 Pow'r, To hasten or protract the pointed Hour. 

Pointedly (pointédli), adv. [f. Pointe pp. 
a. 4 -ty2.] In a pointed manner. a. With 
point or piquancy; wittily. b. With directness; 
explicitly; markedly. ¢. With precision or exacti- 
tude; exactly, definitely, punctually. 

1680 Dravpen Pref Ovid's Ep. Ess. (Ker) 1. 234 He 
often writ too pointedly for his subject. 1975 in Sparks 
Corr, Amer, Rev, (1853) 1. 7 At this post I have pointedly 
recommended vigilance and care. 1786 Wasnincton JV rit. 
(1891) XL. 18 Whatever agreement is previously made shall 
be pointedly fulfilled on my part. 1792 Mary Wottstonsce. 
Rights Wom. v. 229 The contempt and obloquy that men 

tee pointedly levelled at the female mind. 1828 Life 
Planter Jamaica 63 The negroes turned out pointedly to 
the hour. 1870 E. Peacock Kalf Shirl. 1. 168 Pointedly 
refusing the offered hand, 1895 H. A. Kexneoy in 1924 Cent. 
Ang. 324 He..has more to say and say's it more pointedly. 

Pointedness (poi-ntédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.]) The quality of being pointed; chicfly in 
Teference to the expression of thought. 

1636 1B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 7259/1 The vicious 
language ts vast, and gaping, swelling and irregular: when 
it contends to be high, full of rock, mountain, and pointed- 
ness. 1693 Drypen Dise. Orig. & Progr. Sat. Ess. (Ker) 
IL. 19 Vou add that pointedness of thought, which is visibly 
wanting in our great Roman. 
ex, 124 The eulogium.. united pointedness and snerey 
with the simplicity of truth. 1843 P. Paricy's Aun, IV. 
113 This pointedness of wing constitutes the great advantage 
of the falcons as sporting birds. 1882 C. E. ‘'urnea in 
Macm, Mag. XLV. 480 The contrast is bronght out with 
a force that is almost stern in its pointedness. 

Pointe] (pointél). Now rare. Forms: 3- 
pointel; also 3 pontel, 4 poyntele, -til, 4-6 
-tell, -e, 4-7 -tel, 6 -tyl(1, Sc. poyntal, 6-7 poin- 
tell, 7~8 -til, 7-9 pointal. [a. OF. fotzz/e/ (mod. 
pointean) point of a spear, etc. = It. puntello, 


~ = ee 


1801 féist, Eur. in Ann, | 


fentello a bodkin, a prick (Florio), dim, of punto | 


point; ef.late L. pezctélenz little point, dot, dim. 
of punctunt.] 

+1. A small pointed instrument. a. A writing 
or graving instrument; a stylus, a pencil. (Also 
crron. written potrtrell, poitrel(!.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

21300 Cursor M. 11087 (Gott.) Pan asked baim sir Zachari, 
Tablis and a pointel (Co¢#, pontel] tite, And he bigan 
name to write. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. z While pat 
]...markede my weply eoplevats with office of poyntel. 
1432-50 tr. H/igden (Rolls) VI. 331 Iohn Scotte..was Ate 
with Povntells of childer whom he tauzhte at Malmeshury. 
156: T. Norton Cadvin's Znst, 1. iv. (1634) 312 The Lord 
doth .. grave them with an yron pointell in an adamant 
stone, [1659 Hoots Comenius’ Vis. World xci. (1672) 186 
The Ancients writ in Tables done over with wax with 
a brasan poitrel [sti/o). 1678 Puirurs (ed. 4), Pottre?, 
a Brasen or Iron Instrument, with the sharp end whereof 
Letters are ingraven, and rubbed out with the broad end. 
1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 1. 129 The stilus, or gra. 
phium, was called a pointel.] 

th. (In form fointal.) A stiletto or dagger. 
+e. Aplectrum. Oés. 

1513 Douctas Encis vi. x. 46 Now with gymp fingeris 
doing stringis smyte, And now with..poyntalis lyte. bid. 
vu. xii. 59 Wyth round stok suerdis faucht thai in melle, 
Wyth poyntalis. 

2. The pistil or style of a flower; formerly also 
applied to a stamen. Now rare or Ods. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbai u. li. 267 Small white flowers with 
wilew pointels in the middle. 1657 W. Cores Adam in 
Eden cili, In the middie part of them [lily flowers] do grow 
small tender Poyntels, tipped with a dusty yellow colonr. 
agia ir. Pomet's His?. Drugs 1. 166 With a Pointat or Rudi- 
ment of a Seed in the Cavity of the Flower. 1770-4 A. 
Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1, 487 The pointal, or female 
part of the flower. ges Maatyn Rousseau's Bot. i. (794) 
23 This, taken in its whole, is called the pistil or pointal 
3832 Howrrr Seasons (1837) 263 Saffron,..consisting of the 
pointals of the crocus. 
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+3. A slender style-like organ on the body of an 
animal, as the ‘horn’ of a snail, the Aa/feres or 
poisers of a dipterons insect. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 560 (Creatures in Africa), 
The Basiliske .. is not halfe a foot long, and hath three 
pointels (Galen saith) on the head. 1689 J. Banister in 
Patil. Trans. XVI. 670 These. have growing out of their 
Body, under each Wing, a small flexible... Pointel, with 
which they poise their Body. 1713 Deruam Phys-Theol. 
vill, iv. (1727) 366 Such as have but two (wings, have] 
Pointels, and Poises placed under the Wings, on each Side 
of the Body. 

+4. Glass-blowing, = Pontip, Punty. Ods. 

(1788 Rees Chambers’ Cyel. s.v. Glass, They dip an iron 
rod, or hoes in the melting-pots.} 1865 CAasmdters’ 
Eneyel. 1V. 979 A little boy now comes forward with an 
iron rod, the pointel, upon the end of which has been 
gathered a small lump of metal. “ 

4] An alleged sense ‘a floor set into squares, or 
lozenge forms’, in Parker Gloss. Arch., ed. 3, 1840, 
s.v. Poyntedl or Poyntill (copied in Gwilt 1842-76, Halli- 
well 1847-78 (Poinfed), Webster, Knight, Ogilvie, Cassell, 
Century Dict., Funk's Standard Dict.) following Warton 
llist. Eng. Poetry ix, is an attempt to explain poynttyé, an 
erroneous reading, in the 1553 print of Piers Plowman's 
Crede, of the two words pcynt ty?, i.e. painted lile. 

Pointer (pointai). [f. Pornr] + -erl.J 

+1. A maker of points or laces for fastening 


clothes. Ods. 

1500 Nottingham Rec. V1. 72 Ricardi Byrch, poynter. 
15z0 Wuirinton Vide. (1527) 16 b, In the townes ende be 
pynners, poynters,..dyers, tanners. 1609 in Dighy Adyst. 
eels xxil, Hatters, Poynters, Girdters. 

2. One who points anything, who puts on or 
sharpens to a point, as a pointer of pins, pencils, ete. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 956 ‘The intermediate portions are 
handed over to the pointer. F 

3. One who or that which points ont. a. A 
person who points or indicates with his finger or 
otherwise. rare. b. A rod used by a teacher or 
lecturer to point to what is delineated or written 
on a map, diagram, blackboard, or the like. 

The meaning in quot. 1621 is doubtful. 

1621 Fietcurer Prégrtne iu. iii, Do'st thou hear boy, thou 
pointer? 1658 J. Spencer in Spurgeon 7 yeas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 71 God's rod is as the schoolmaster’s pointer to the 
child, pointing out the letter. 1887 Overland Monthly 
(Farmer 4 mer.), On the march the mighty herd sometimes 
strings out miles in length, and then it has pointers, who 
ride abreast at the head of the column. 1897 Daily News 
28 Sept. 6/5 He has died from the results of a blow from 
either a ruler or pointer. Afod. No pointer had been 
supplied to the lecturer. pees 

ec. The index-hand or indicator of a clock, 
balance, or other instrument. 

1667 Hooke in ’hi/. Trans. 11. 544 The distance of the 
1692 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 
338 For putting on the pointer of the clocke, 6d. 1974 M. 

Tackenzie Marttime Surv. 37 The Pointer of the Vernier. 
1834 J. Topp Lect. Chitdr. \. 3 You hear it tick and see 
the pointers move. 1879 THomson & Tatr Wad, Pétd. 1.1. 
§424 The divisions being read off by a pointer or vernier 
attached to the frame of the instrument. 1894 Bottonn 
Electr. Instr. Making (ed. 6) 11g A small pointer..is to be 
lightly glued to the top of the pivot at right angles to the 
needle below. F 

d. An indicator used in whale-fishery to point 
ont to the boats the place of the whale: see quots. 

31877 W. H, Macy here she blows! 143 The extended 
‘pointer ' (a light pole with a hlack ball on the end of it, to 
be used at the masthead, when the boats are down) told us 
that the whale _was off the ship’s lee bow. 1887 Fishertes 
U.S. Sect. v. 11, 288 note, In right whaling, a pointer .. is 
often used. The pointer is a large basket or frame of wood 
covered with canvas and painted black, placed at the end 
of a 12 foot pole, used at mast-head and pointed in the 
direction of the whale. 

e. Short for STATION-POINTER. 

1875 in Kuicut Dic. Afech. e . 

+ U.S. coltog. A hint, a point; a piece of 
information ; a suggestion. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 10 Oct. 5/2 There's a pointer 
for youl 1887 Butroce Pynours v. 41 In this fact there 
seems to be another pointer to the fishing population, 1893 
Anthony's Photogr. Bill 1V.247 Let me give any equestrian 
photographer a pointer. Don't tie your instrument to your- 
self, tie it to your horse, : 

4. A dog of a breed nearly allied to the true 
honnds, used by sportsmen to point at or indicate 
the presence of game, especially birds ; on scentin 
which the dog stands rigidly, with muzzle stretch 
toward the game, and usually one foot raised. (In 
quot. 1717, the proper name of a dog.) 

1717 Prion Alma. 319 The sport nnd race no more he 
minds; Neglected Tray and Pointer lie: And covies unmo- 
lested fly. 1768 Pennant Zool. 1. 54 The Pointer, which is 
a dog ot foreign extraction, was Sab sowel lo our ancestors. 
1784 Cowrra Zask n. 753 Booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
With belted waist and pointers at their heets. 1837 T. Bett 
Hist. Brit. Quadrupeds 217 The Spanish Pointer was 
formerly well known as a stanch, strong, and oseful, but 
heavy and lazy dog. The English breed, however, is now 
very much preferred. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. i. (1873) 25 
The English pointer has been greatly ranged within the 
last century. 


5. p/. The two stars a and y in the Great Bear, 
a straight line through which points nearly to the 
pole-star. Sometimes also applied to the two stars 
a and y in the Sonthern Cross, which are nearly 
in a line with the South Pole of the heavens. 

4574 Rouane Regiment for Sea vi. (1577) 28b, If the two 
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Starres of Charles wayne, called the poynters, be due East 
from the north Starre. 1669 Stuamy A/artner's Mag. i. x. 
76 The lower of the Pointers. The White or North Pointer. 
1879 Newcoma & Ho_pen Astron. 4 The two stars which 
form the pointers in the constellation Ursa Major. x892 
E. Reeves Homeward Bound 34 VWigh overhead. .the nohle 
Southern Cross and its pointers gleam likea piece of jewelry 
in a deep blue setting. . 

+ 6. f/. The antennz of an insect or crustacean. 

1664 H. Power Exp. Philos. 1, 2 The Flea .. hath .. two 

inters before which grow out of the forehead, by which 

e tryes and feels all objects. /6/d. 11 A Wood-Louse.. 
hath two pointers..like a pair of pincers. 

7. Printing. A \ayer-on who secures the registcr 
in printing the reverse side by ‘ threading ’ the sheet 
through the point-holes made in printing the first 
side, 

1882 Soutuwaap Praci. Printing uw, xxiii. 543 The word 
‘pointer ' has lately come into use to describe 1 man who 
can do work requiring exact register, with points. 1888 in 
Jacont Printer's Voc. 102. ; 4 

8. Naut. (pl.) Timbers sometimes fixed diago- 
nally across the hold, to support the beams, 

31769 Iatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Hiij b, The pointers, 
if any, are.. fixed across the hole diagonally to support 
the beams. 1820 Sconessy Arctic Regions II. 191-3. 1839 
Eneyel. Brit. (ed. 7) X1X. 219/a In the plates of a Dutch 
work of the date of 1697, there are diagonal pointers in an 
athwartship direction. 1867 SMvtu Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., 
All braces placed diagonally across the hold of any vessel, 
to support the bilge and prevent loose-working, are called 
pointers. ae 

9. In various technical applications: 

a. A name of particular pointed tools used in various 
trades, for boring, cutting, graving, etc. e.g. a pointed 
chisel used by stonemasons, a silversmith’s pointer. b. 
A bricklayer's too) for clearing out the old mortar between 
the courses of bricks in a wall which is being pointed. 
c. In U.S., the lever hy which a railway switch is moved, 
a point-lever. ,, 1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech, 

O, [f. Port s6.1] With a prefixed numeral: A 
stag having horns bearing so many points, e.g. 
ten-pointer, fourteen-pointer, etc, 

1893 Westn, Gaz. 18 Sept. 6/3 The magnificent 20-pointer 
shot .. in Glenquoich is said to be the ony stag of the kind 
ever killed in a Scottish forest. 1899 H. Maxwe t in Padt 
Mali G. 3 Oct. 3/2, I stood beside a ten-pointer. 

-pointic, ¢. Afai#. [arbitrarily f. Pomnt sd.1 + 
-1¢c.} An element of adjectives, as ¢zvo-pointic, 
three-pointic, n-pointic, = having, pertaining to, or 
passing through two, three, or 7 points. 

1879 Satmon //igher Plane Curves vi. 214 An ordinary 
(two-pointic) contact of two branches of the curve. 

{| Pointillage (pweatiyaz). [F., f. potstiller 
todot: sec -AGr.] ‘ Dotting; in Therapeutics, term 
for massage with the finger-tips’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1888 D. Macuire Ard of Alassage iii. (ed. 4) 48 Pointillage 
vibrations, or pointed vibrations... by striking with the points 
of the fingers formed into a small or a large circle. 


||Pointi'lle. 04s. rave. [F. pointille(pweiti'y’), 
ad. It. puentigtio, dim. of punto point; L. type 
*puncticulem, dim. of punctem point.) A small 
point, a trifle, a fine distinction; = PuncriLto, 

1626 C. Porter Mist. Quarrels 427 The Cardinall.. 
omitting pointilles and subtilties, did not say at Venice all 
that which the Court of Rome had wished. 


| Pointillé (pweate'ye), a, (sd.) [F., pa. pple. 
of pointiller to mark with small points or dots, 
f. pointille (see prec.), L. type *puncticulare.} 


| Ornamented with designs engraved or drawn with 


a sharp-pointed tool or style. 

1903 7regaski's Catal, Jan. 10/1 Old French Locket Case, 
..ted morocco faded, gold tooted with smat) pointille scrolls 
and border of similar style. : 

Pointillism (pweittiliz’m). Also ||-isme. 
[ad. F. poindillisme, {. porntiller: see prec. and 
-IsM.]_ A method, invented by French impres- 
sionist painters, of producing Inminous effects by 
crowding a surface with small spots of various 
colours, which are blended by the eye. 

igor Daily Chron. 22 Oct. 3/a Segantini..has broken the 
banalité of At ine lines by the shimmering of his pointi?- 
disme. 1902 Nation (N.¥.) 2 Jan. 16/3 He [Segantini] 
painted without any adherence to systematic process, but 
used pointillisme as it served his purpose. 1904 4 éhenzumt 
2 Apr. 441/1_ Modern Dutch artists... seem to be taking 
poiutillism with a stolid seriousness which its inventors 
never can have intended. ae, . 

So Pointillist (ad. F. pointi//iste}, an artist who 
follows the style of pointillism. = 

1893 West, Gas. 18 Mar. 3/3 Mad imaginings of the 
various modern schools of impressionists, pointillistes, and 
soon. 1899 Daily News 30 May 9/3, Of the Seasons by 
the pointillist Pissarro, ‘L’Automne “is the most realistic 
and spacious. 

attrib, 1905 Sat. Revo. 11 Feb. 174 The ‘Neo-Impres- 
sionist’ or Pointillist painting. i 

Pointing (poi-ntin), 2d/. sb.) [f. Point? + 
-1NG1.] The action of Point z.), or its result. 

+1. Pricking or marking with a pointed instra- 
ment. Ods. rare. 

crggo Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poyntynge, or prykkynge, 
punctacio ty r k 

+b. Hunting. (concr.) The foot-print or trac 
left by a beast. Oés. ; 

ex410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, Pat somme 
man mete per with and bloweth reghtes and halowes, or 
elles pat he fynde her poyntynge, or pryckynge. 
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¢. The preparation of slates for roofing. ? Ods. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 244 The Pointing of 
Slates..is hewing them, and making them fit for the Work, 
d. Printing, Placing the shects on the points of 


the press. Sce Point sé.1 B, 4. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 31/s The pointing and 
taking-off at the machines are done by intelligent-looking 
boys or young men, 

e. Sculpture, (See quot.) 

1883 Mag. of Art Oct, 514/1 Here is done tho pointing, 
as it 1s called; the marking out with mathematical accuracy 
upon the marble the points that shall gnide the workman 
whose labour it is to block out from the rough. .the poten. 
tiality of a statue, its rude semblance. : 

2. The insertion of stops; punctuation ; the marks 
made, or the method of punctuating. 

1440 Prony, Parv. 407/1 Poyntynge, or pawsynge in 
redynge, punctuacio. 1579 Furre Heskins's Pari, 456, 
I passe oner howe M. Heskins hath corrupted Tertullian by 
false pointing. 1706 A. Beoroan Temple Afus, viii. 162 
The Sence..may seem to require another Pointing. 1: 
T. L. De Vixne Afoxon’s Mech. Exerc, Printing 420 The 
compositor should amend bad spelling and pointing. a 
ra untea Afymns Fatth § Life (new ed.) Pref., Mr. B. 

ykes.,has revised the pointing of the Psalms and Canticles, 

b. In Semitic languages: The insertion of the 
vowel (and other) points; the system of doing this. 

1659 y Owen Jntegr. & Purity Hebr. & Grk. Text Wks, 
1853 XVI. 376 What is the state and condition of the pre- 
sent Hebrew pointing, 1847 J. Krax Cloud Dispelled x. 
153 In the Hebrew the sense is obscnred by false pointing. 

3. Furnishing with a point; sharpening. 

31875 Kuicut Dict. Afeck. sjos A finer file-wheel by which 
the process of pointing is finished, 


b, Mant, (See quot. 1867.) Also cover, The 


tapered end of a rope. 

1840 R.H. Dana Bef Alast xxxv, 134 The neat work 
upon the rigging,—the knots, Flemish eyes, splices, seizings, 
coverings, pointings, and graffings. ¢1860 H. Stvaat 
Seaman's Catech, 31 Take every alternate nettle and lay 
along the pointing. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-tk, 
Pointing, the unlaying and tapering the end of a rope, 
and weaving some of its yarns about the diminished part. 

4, The removing of polls, 

1879 Wrastea Suppl. (citing Hoxsroan). 1884 Ksicnt 
Dict, Mech. Suppl., #ointing, a preliminary in the prepara- 
tion of grain for the mill in the modern process; it consists 
in rubbing off the points of the grain, clipping the brush, 
and removing the germ end. 

6. The filling wp with special strong mortar of 
the exterior face of the joints in brickwork ; concer. 
the protecting facing thus given to the joints, (In 
the earlier quots. applied to a similar operation in 


reference to the tiles or slates of a roof.) 

Flat fointing: that in which the mortar is left even with 
the wall, Tack BOR TRG: that in which the mortar slightly 
Projects from the joints, and the lines of mortar have 
parallel edges contrasting in colour with the central part. 

1483-5 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 120 Payde to a tyler for 

itij dayes & di. in poyntyng of dyuers houses. rgoa~3 
Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) roz Pro le puyntyng super 
le caponhous. 1609 Vestry Bés. (Surtees) 61 Item payed 
to Nichollas yooee for laying the lead and for pointing 
of the slates, xviijd. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 228 The 
swell had washed some of the pointing ont of the exterior 
joints. sid. § 433 We took this .. opportunity of carefull 
making good all our pointings and groutings. 1825 J. 
Nicnoison Oferat. Mechanic 354 Pointing .. consists in 
raking ont some of the mortar from the joints, and fillin 
them again with blue mortar. 1881 Younc £0. Alan his 
own Mechanic § 1201 In building there are two kinds of 
pointing, distinguished as flat pointing and tuck pointing, 
the latter being more ornamental than the former. 
_&. The action of indicating or directing; the 
indication of place or direction, as with the finger 
or the point of anything ; expression hy sign or 
gesture, dumb-show; also fig. a prompting, im- 
pulse; a hint in words, 

1553 Short Catech. in Lit. & Doc. Edw. VE (1844) 495 

hat by certain questions, as it were by inting, the igno- 
fant might be instructed. 1553 Even reat, Newe ind. 
(Arb.) 34 With sygnes and poyntinges (as the dumme «are 
wont to speake with the dumme). 1648 Bove Se 

Love xiii. ee) 76 The Needle’s pointing at the Poles. 

1726 Swirt Gulliver iu. i. 181, 1 found by their pointing 

towards me..that they plainly discovered me. 1742 

Richarnson Pamela 1V, 318 One of those natural Point- 
ings, as I may call it, that is implanted in every Creature, 

teaching it to chuse its Good, and to avoid its Evil. 1873 

M. Arsotp Lit, & Dogma (1876) 98 The Old Testament 

abounds. .in pointings and approximations to it. 

b. Of a yacht, etc.: The action of sailing with 
the prow close to the wind. 

1899 poe News ieee 6/6 The Shamrock footed the 
faster, but the Columbia counteracted this by her superior 
Pointing. 1901 Daily Chron. 28 Aug. 6/1 The spin showed 
that she is not only yery fast in a breeze that puts ber rail 
awash, but that she is a wonder at pointing. 

©. Of a pointer or other dog: see Porxr v1 t1, 

3877 J. Giason in Encyed, Brit. Vil. 8/2 This habit [of 
crouching], like that of pointing, is probably --* merely the 
exaggerated pause of an animal abont to spring on its prey’. 
bid. 3230/1 The Strength of this pointing propensity. 

. The coming of an abscess to a point or head; 
coner. the conical head thus formed. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pointing, term for the conical 

ish projection, of a light yellow colonr, observable in an 
abscess when nearly ripe, 1884 M. Mackenzie Drs. Throat 

% Nose 11. 451 Tumours. which after ‘pointing ’ opened 

Spontaneously, 3 3 

8. The disposition of the points (Pornt 36.1 B. 3) 
on a railway. 
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1g0a Westnt. Gaz. 29 Sept. 6/2 The cause of the accident 
was undoubtedly an ertor in the pointing. 7 

9. Needlework, A kind of ornamental stitch. 

31888 Catholic llousch. 1 Sept. 14/1 The fine needlework 
on muslin which includes ‘veining ‘, ‘stroking’, ‘pointing ' 
and ‘lace stitching’. ' 

+10. Fishing. (?) The action of using the point 
of the rod as a means of hooking a fish: a practice 
followed by poachers. Se. Oés. 

1860 Act 23 & 24 Viet. c. 45 § That it shall not be lawful 
. to fish for trout or other fresh water fish. with any net,.. 
or by striking the fish with any instrument, or by pointing. 

li. astrib. and Combs, in namcs of things ased 
for pointing (see qnots. and various senses of 
Point v.1), as pointing-breed, -dog, -forge,-machine, 
-trowel, -wire; + pointing-mark, = pointing-stockh: 
+ pointing-ribbon, a ribbon used as a lace or 
point (Pornt 56.1 B. 5); so pointing-silk ; point- 
ing-roda, rods used in the exercise of guns and 
mortars; + pointing-stock, a person pointed at; 
an object of scorn, derision, or ridicule. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 956 A cartier, which takes the pin to 
the *pointing apparatus. 1754-6 Connoisseur No. 64 (1767) 
Il. 224 (Dogs) of the *Pointing-breed. a7g2 Fretpinc 
Amelia v, iv, A great ’Pointing-dog bit him through the 
Leg. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 139 We wonld stand 
by his *pointing forge when he'd be sharpening picks in 
the early morning, 1875 Kntcnt Dict. Mech., *Pointing- 
machine, one for pointing rails, pickets, matches, etc. 1592 
Kyp Alurther 1. Brewen Wks, (1901) 292 Suffer mee not 
to be a *poynting marke for others, and a shame among 
my neighbours. 1572 in Cunningham Revels at Court 
{Shaks. Soc.) eee Ribbon peer sylv and sylke 
ro2 yardes at viijdthe yarde. xg9r Percivate Sf. Dict., 
Trena o trenga, a lace, a pointing ribbon, taeuia, ofendix. 
1859 F, A. Grieritns Artil, Alan. (1862) 121 The mortar is 
. laid, not directly on the object, but upon two pickets, called 
*pointing rods. 1571 Inventory in Beck Drafger's Dict. 190, 
i) peces and ix yeardes of Penge silk, 6s. 8@. 1893 
Sake: 2 fen. VI, n iv. 46, I, his forlorne Duchesse, Was 
made a wonder, and a *pointing stock. 1606 G. W[oon- 
cock] (ist, fustine x1x.75 Not to je lesan, butto be 

inting stock for the multitude, and a remembrancer of 
calamities. 1703 Moxon Meck. Frere. 249 A small * Pointing 
Trowel, to go into sharp Angles. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
* Pointing-wire, an iron wire with a loop at one end, used 
for sighting mortars by, when the proper line of fire has 
once been found. 

Pointing, vé/. 55.2: see Point v.2 

Pointing (pointin), pf/.a. [f. Point v1 + 
-ING 2,] That points, in various senses of the vb. 

1630 Mu.ron “grt. Shaks. 4 Or that his hallow'd reliques 
should be hid Under a Se UL Pyramid. 1667 — 
PL. 1. 223 The flames Drivn backward slope their pointing 
spires. 1693 Davorn /ersius i. (1697) 408 Tosee The Crowd, 
with pointing Fingers, cry, That's he. 
Aneurism 61 The tumor .. became conical like a pointing 
abscess, : 

b. Lofnting doors (in a canal, ctc.), two doors 
of a sluice closing against each other in a point or 
mitre, orat an angle, so as to resist the pressure 
of the water ; poruting sills, also called pointings, 
the sills of snch doors. 

1795 J. Priturs fist, fnland Navig. Add. 178 A new 
sea sluice, with pointing doors to sea and land, /éid., The 
new cnt..is to be not less than four feet below the pointings 
of the present sluice. (A depth of ‘4 feet below the point- 
ings’ means 4 feet below the upper surface of the sills of 
the lock or sluice, called pointing sills or pointings. (ID. 
Congreve, M.Inst.C.E., Manchester.)] 

Poi-ntingly, adv. rare. [f. Potntine ppl. a.+ 
-LY 2,] In a way that points out; poinely, 

1607 B. Joxson Volfone Ded., Where haue I bin par- 
ticular? Where personall, except to.. creatures (for their 
insolencies) worthy to be tax'd? or to which of these so 
Pownbinely as he might not, either ingeniously haue confest, 
or wisely dissembled his disease? 

Point la‘ce. [f. Point séJ A, 31+ Lace sd. 6.] 
Lace made with the needle ona parchment pattern, 
as distinguished from that made with bones or 


bobbins on a pillow. Also azirzé, 

1674 Lond. Gaa. No. 736/4 A Lawn Pocket handkerchief, 
. laced round with a fine Point lace about 4 fingers broad. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 41 Yurniture for Beds of raised 
Point-Lace, &c, 6 per Cent. ad valorent. 1775 Mas, Haaais 
in Priv, Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. y11 Mrs. Howard 
had a point-lace trimming that cost oo 188: A, Lane 
Library 65 The... pattern of the gilding resembles the 
Venetian point-lace, 188a A. S. Cote in Exeyel. Brit. 
XIV. 3184/1 Drawn and cut works were ancient forms of 
embroidery which directly developed into point lace. 

Hence Point-laced @., adored with point lace. 

1665 /ntelligencer 5 June 11. 402 Six Handkerchers,..one 
point-laced set on Tiffany. 

Pointless (pointlés), ¢. [f. Point 53.1 B. + 
-LESS. ] 

1. Without a poiat; having a rounded or blunt 
end; blant. 

@ 1330 Syr Degarre 1047 The Fader amerneiled wes Whi his 
sword was point les. 1548 Hatt Chron., Rick. 111 25 b, 
After the procession folowed therle of Northumberlande 
with a poincteless sword naked. 1687 Davoen Aind &P. 
ir. 420 You lay that Pia clergy-weapon by, And to the 
laws, your sword of justice, fly. 1791 Cowper //iad xx. 
539 For I wield also not a pointless m. 1848 Dickens 

lombey xxvii, ‘ My pencils are all pointless’, she said. 

2. Without point or force (Point 54.1 B, Io); in- 
effective, meaningless. 

1726 Pore Odyss. xx. 448 The snitors..aim to wound the 
Prince with pointless wit. 1760 Westev Yrnd. 7 Ang. 
(1827) ITI. 13 Why should a little pointless raillery make us 


1880 Barwete | 


POINTWISE. 


ashamed? 1844 Disaaccr Coningsby mi. iv, He said some 
thing rather pointless about admiring everything that is 
beantifnl. 1884 Alanch. Exam. 1 Dec. 3/1 This 1s a point- 
less little story. if » 

3. Of a competitor or side: Not having scored 
a point. Of a game or contest: In which no 
point is scored. 

188a Daily News 17 Feb. 3/5 Ben-y-Lair..was beaten 
almost pointless, 1891 /érd. Nee. 2/6 ‘The latter did not 
long remain pointless, and after a Inng run by Hubbard, 
Fegan registered atry. 89a Standard 3 Oct. 7/6 A point- 
less draw was the result of the meeting, 

4. Having no characteristic or distinctive marks, 

STEVENSON Trav. Cervennes 26 It was the most point- 


i 
| pi Ae 


Hence Poi'ntlessly adv.; Pointlessness. 

1885 Saf. Kev. 7 Nov. 599 The greatest charm of Lord 
Iddesleigh’s perternitnce was, to speak paradoxically, its 
pointlessness. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Afan 436 ir 15 
not the monotony of life which destroys men, but its point- 
lessness. 1895 Aunk's Stand. Dict., Pointlessly. 


Pointlet (pointlét). [f as prec. + -LET.] 
A small point. Hence Poi-ntleted a. Ho/., ter- 
minaling in a minute point; apiculate. 

1847 W. E. Steere Field Bet. 80 Dianthus cisius... 
Bracts adpressed, ovate, obtuse, pointleted, 1866 7’reas. 
Bot., Pointletted, the same as Apiculate. 1866 BiacksiorE 
Cradock Nowell xii, Below were tassels, tufts, and pointlets. 

Poi-ntling, 56. nouce-wd. [?f. Point v1 + 
-LING!2.] A little index-finger. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 608 There was not a syllable 
said cither of thumbkin, or pointling, or gold-finger, 

} Poi'ntling, -lings, adv. Ods. [f. Port 
56.1 B. + -Lina 2, -Lincs.] Point foremost. 

1470-85 Matoay Arthur xi, iv. 578 He myght wel see 
n spere grete & longe that came streyghte vpon hym poynte- 
lynge. 1596 Dacavmere tr. Lesdie's fist, Scot. . 135 

ret kairnis of stanes,..scharpe abone, ryseng vpe poynt- 
lings lyke a steiple. 

+ Point-maker. Oés. A maker of points or 
laces (for fastening apparel): see Point 56.1 B. 5. 

1436 Liked Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 160 
Tren, wolle, wadmole, gotefel, kydefel also, For poynt- 
makers fulle nedefulle be the ij. 1530 Patscr. 256/1 Poynt 
maker, esguilletier. argq8 Hart Chron, Hen. VILL 234 
He was a_citezen and poynt-maker of London. 191 
Pereivatn Sf. Dict., Aguzetero, a point maker. 

Pointment. 065. exc. dia/. [Aphetic form of 
APPOINTMENT: cf. PoinT 56.2, u.2 (Cf. OF. foynte- 
ment (1418 in Godef.).] = APPOINTMENT 2, 3, 6, 

¢1400 Song Roland 145 The sairsins be set the poynt- 
ment to hold. a 1440, ¢ 1440, xgax [see APPOINTMENT 2, 
3,6). 1466 Cal. Anct, Reeds. Dublin (1889) |. 326 The .. 

oyntment of their wages. 1519 Jaterl. Four Klent. in 
azl. Dodsiey 1. 33 Did ye not erewhile Make pointment 
openly, To come again all to supper? 1581 Ricn Farewell 
(Shaks, Soc.) 149 Accordyng to poinctmente comes Maister 
Doctour, apeuised like aright porter. 1885 Rep. Province, 
(E, D. D.), Thave made a pointment with Mr. — to-morrow. 

Pointrel (pointrél). rare. [dim. of Potnt 541 

B.: cf. cockerel) a. = Poixten 1, b. The 


pointed extremity of the lobe of a leaf. 

1688 R. Home A rnoury 11. xv, (Roxb.) 19/2 The Poitrell 
or Pointrell is a hrasse Instrument formerly used to write 
withall on tables. 1875 Kutcur Dret, Alech., Pointrel, a 
graving-tool, 1881 Biackmore Christowell i, Broad leaves 
spreading into pointrels, waved and cut with crisp indenture. 

Pointsman (poi‘ntsmén). [f. Pott 54.1 + 
Maw 56.7] 

1. A man who has charge of the points on a rail- 
way: sec Poin 54.1 B, 3f. 

1849 Sir F. B. Heap Stokers & Pokers viii. (1851) 79 To 
increase precantion, the pointsman has always the signal of 
danger on. 1878 F.S. Wituams Adidl. Rarlw. 624 Points- 
men have very responsible duties. i 

2. A police constable stationed on point-duly. 

1883 Globe 5 Apr. 5/1 Supplemental rece ‘ pointsmen' 
have been placed at several of the public buildings. 1888 
Pail Mall G. 12 Oct., If the ‘point system is retained, a 
pointsman ought to be kept on duty thronghout the night. 

So Pointswoman (cf. sense 1). 

1871 Miss Mutock Fatr France ii. 66 Much it amazed 
us to see continnally on French railways these female 
officials, down to signalwomen and pointswomen. 3 

+Poi'nture,. Oés. Alsos-yr. [a.F. pointure= 
Pr. pointura:—L., punctiira Puscture.] Pricking. 

1390 Gower Conf IIL. 119 The lusti Maii, Whanne every 
brid upon his lay Among the griene leves singeth And love 
of his pointure ae The youthe of every creature. 
1461 Liber Pluscardensis x1, viii, The pointyr of a preyn. 

+Point-vice, a. and adv. Obs. [var. of Point- 
DEVICE.] Perfect; perfectly, exactly. 

ax RIGHTMAN Revelation (1615) 48 Men..who thinke 
all that to be point-vice, which they read to haue been in 
vse in these tymes, @ 1663 SANDERSON Ser77. (1681) Il. 127 
Clamour against the Times, because everything is not point- 
vise just as we would have it. i 

Pointways, adv. [f. 28 next + ways, genilive 
of War sd.] = next; with projecting poiats. 

1892 J. T. Bent Auined Cities Mashonaland iv. 107 
A pretty little bit of wall with the stones placed pointways 
for about a yard.. formed a sort of dentelle pattern. 

Poi'ntwise, ado. [f. Pot sé.) B.+ -wise.] 
In the manner or way of a point. 

1545 Exvot, Curpidatin, poyntyng, or poyntwyse. 1611 
Frono, Stipula, the spindling vp point-wise of any thing 
namely of corne. 1616 J. Lane Cont, Sgr.s 7. 1%. 197 
Gnartolite .. whome Akafir, well eienge, point wise smote. 
1904 West. Gaz. 25 Feb. 4/1 The bodice. .enriched with 
further appliqués of guipure 10 extend the fronts pointwise. 


POINTY. 


Pointy (pointi), 2. [f. Potnr sd.1 B.+ -y.] 
1. Characteristically or notably pointed. 


1644 Dicav Nat. Bodies xv. § 1. 130, I haue seen some 
very high, and pointy spire steeples do the like. 


2. Of a fleece: Having many points; bearing | 


wool of uneven length. 

1844 H. Stepuens Bk Farm II. 891 A good fleece 
should have the points of all its staples of equal length, 
otherwise it will be a pointy oae. 

3. Full of point; pithy, terse. s/ang. 

Poinyard, obs. form of Ponzarp, 

Poiology (poiplédzi). [f. Gr. woro-s of what 
kind or nature (= L. geudéis) + -LoGy.]  Ben- 
tham's proposed term for the doctrine of quality, 
as opposed to fosology the doctrine of quantity. 


Hence Poiological a. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestomathia Wks, 1843 VIII. 119 Ex- 
hibiting Posology and Poiology together, in the character 
of two hranches comprehending between them the whole 
contents of Somatology. dd. 86 Poialogical Somatology. 

Pois, obs. form of Pose Sc., treasure, cle. 

+ Poi'sable, @. Ods. rare. [a. late AF. pois- 
able, f. poiser to Poise + -aBLE.] That may be 


weighed. 
[1429-30 Act 8 Hen. V/ c. 5 Toutz manners des choses 
isablez.] ue Aano.or, Chron. 82 The ferme of the grete 
ame shall bye aor selle any wares or marchaundises 
peysed or poysable at y® grete beame. 

+ Poisage. 04s. rare. [a. obs. F. potsage, = 
Peisace.] Weighing, expense of weighing, 

1611 Cotca., Protect de poisage, poisages or, a fee due ia 
some places, vato the king, for the weighing of wares ia the 
Market-hall, or Towne-honse. 

+ Poisant, <. Ods. In 4-5 poysaunt, 6 -sent. 
[a. OF, potsant, variant of pesant, feisant: see 
Persant, and Poise v.] Weighing; heavy, weighty 
(in various senses): = PEISANT. 

1389 ia Eng. Gilds (1870) 26 Two candels poysaunt viij. 
pounde. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 17 Gyuyng to hys enemye 
many strokes terrybleand poysaunt. 1489 — Faytes of A. 
ix. 24 More poysauat and namely hygger armures. 1§92 
Wratey Armorie 111 Right poyseat hloe he stroke. 

Poise (poiz), 55. Forms: 5 poys, 5-6 pois, 
5-7 poyse, 6-7 poiz, poyze, 6-8 poize, 7 poix, 
8 poice, 5- poise. [late ME. foys, a. Central OF. 
pois (now poids), from earlier OF. fe7s weight 
= Pr., Cat. ges, Sp., Pg., It. peso:—late pop. L. 
péesum for cl. L. pensum weight, from pendire to 
weigh. Cf. Prise 54] 

I. Weight. 

+1. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight. Also in semi-concr. sense; cf. weight, 
load, burden. Obs. 

€1430 Lyvc. Chorfe §& Byride (1818) 15, I to haue more 
poise closid in mya entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counternaylle. 1489 Caxton Fuytes of A. ul. xxxv. 153 The 
toure was of merneyllonse poys and heny. 1612 SELDEN 
filustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. tit. 49 As iftheir owne poize did 
+. gine them that proper place. 1615 Maexnam Eng. 
Ffousew. (1660) 169 For the holding the grain and water, 
whose poyse and weight might otherwise endanger a weaker 
substance. 1665 Evetyn Let, 9 Sept. in Diary, etc. (1829) 
IV. 157 We should succumb under the poiz. 

tb. fig. ‘ Weight’; gravity, importance ; load, 
burden; burdensomeness, Oés. 

1460 Rolls of Parit, V. 375/1 As the mater is so high, aad 
of soo grete wyght aad poyse, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. vii. 15 Their ag passeth in poys and perill alle other. 
1593 Sourawe Sé. Peter's Compl. 67 My sinaes doe ouer- 
charge thy brest, The poyse therof doth force thy kaces to 
bow. 1657 W. Moaice Coena guasi Kowy Di 
The poyse of Charity must incline the beam toward the 
better part. 1752 Home Pol. Disc, xi. 270 To put all these 
circumstances in the scale, and assiga to each of them its 
proper poize and iafluence. | 

+2. Definite or specified weight; the amount 


that a thing weighs. Ods. 

1425 Kolls of Farit. 1V. 290 Wolles of gretter poyse 
thenne were contened in thaire Cokett. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 
ut. xxviii, 121 After that it is of poyse. 1580 Reg. Grid’ Co. 
Chr. York (1872) 310 Poiz nyne unces and half an unce. 
1620 in Rymer Fadera (1710) XVII. 195 Poix, altogither 
One hundred twentie and three Ounces. 1706 Mauie Hist. 
Picts iii, 20 Brazen Pieces, or Riags of Iron duly weighed 
and tried to just Poise. 

+b. A measure or standard of weight. Ods. 

1542 Unat. Erasm, Apoph. 183 One hundred talentes 
that is of englishe poyse, nyne thousande three hundred 
ponades of weight. 1s55 Even Decades 234 They are 
soulde by a poyse or weight which they canle Mangiar. 
1614 Rateicu fist. World 1. (1634) 408, 300 shekles of 
hrasse, which make aine pound three quarters of our poizes, 

+3. cover, A weight; a piece of some heavy 
substance used for some purpose on account of its 
weight, e.g. a weight of a clock. Oés. 

1531 Etvot Gov. 1, xvi, Laborynge with poyses made of 
Jeadde or other metall. 1533 =< Cast. Helthe (1539) 51 
Takyng vp plummettes or other lyke poyses on the endes 
of staues,. these do exercise the backe and Joynes. 1861-2 
in Swayne Sarunt Churchw. Acc. (1896) 282 To the 
plum‘er for casting of the poyses for the chyme and clok. 
@ 1613 Oveasuay d Wie, &¢. (1638) 104 It keeps his mind 
ia a continuall motioa, as the poise the clocke. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ut. 323/2 The Shanks or Arms, and the 
Poises or Lead Balls at the ends. 5s 

b. fig. Something that acts like a weight ; a bias ; 
one of the Aa/teres of a fly: see Porser 2. Now 


rare or Obs. 


Diat. iii. 140 | 
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1615 T. Anams Lycanthyvopy Ep. Ded. 2, I have seldom 
pretended that common poyse, that..sets so many mad 
pens, like wheeles, a running, importanacy of friends. 1713 
Dexuam Phys. Theol. vii. ive 4o6 These Poises or Poiatils 
are, for the most part, little Balls set at the top of a Slender 
Stalk, which they can move every way at pleases, 1755 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. ut. xxxv. 162 It of course fel 
where they had given the poise, which was on the right 
side. 1876 Geo. Extor Dan, Der. 1. ix, Such a hint was 
Hee uER to give an adverse poise to Gweadolea’s own 
thought. 
+4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; mo- 
mentum; a heavy blow or fall. Oés, 

€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Ni. 194 Sadoyne,..wyth xv. 
thousannd gode knyghtes, valyanat & hardy, that al at one 
poyse smot hem self wythin Alymodes folke. 1606 Suaxs. 
Lr. & Cr. iii. 207 The Ramme that batters downe the 
wall, For the great swing and rudenesse of his poize, They 
place before his hand that made the Engine. 


IT. Equality of weight, balance. 
5. Equal or even potse: The condition of being 
equally weighted on both sides; balance, equili- 


brium, eqnipoise. /7?. and fig. 

1 $55 Eoen Decades 94 A payre of balances whose weyght 
iaclyaynge from the equal] poyse in the myddest towarde 
eyther akike sydes. @16g0 Caasuaw Carmien Deo Nostro 
Wks. (1904) 276 O Heart! the zquall poise of love’s both 
parts. 1692 Noaais Curs. Ref. 1 This already reduces me 
to aa even Poise, 1742 Younc Ni. 7’, vit. 797 And that 
demands a mind ia equal poize. 1875 owrtt /ato, 
Phaedrus (ed. 2) 11.124 The chariots of the gods in even 
poise, obeying the rein, glide rapidly. 

6. Hence aédso/., in sense of 5: Balance, equili- 
brium (in reference to material things), 

m7it Suartess. Charac, (1737) UL. 1. iii, 21g The Central 
Powers, which hold the lastiag Orhs in their just Poize and 
Movement. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters Il. 253 ‘The 
animal .. loses he poise,..gasps and apparently dies. 1827 
Hoon Here §& Leander xvii, Paating, at poise, upon a rocky 
crest! 1899 Casse’s Techn. Educ. VV. 324/2 Which ac- 


celerates its velocity until the balaace has passed the point 


where the spring is ia poise, 
b. The way in which the body, head, etc., is 
poised ; carriage. 

1970 Phil. Trans. LX. 310 Great attention should always 
be tra tothe poize of the body. 1863 Gzo. Extot Xomola v, 
Aa expression carried out in the backward poise of the 

irl’s head. 1875 Mansine Afission FF. Ghost ii. 46 Some 
tafirmity, either of the eye, or the hand, or of our posture, 
or of our poise and balance. ee. 

ec. A balanced or hovering condition ; suspense 


of movement; a pause between two periods of 


motion or change. 

1867 Swinavane JV. Blake (1868) 57 With teader poise of 
ausiag feet. 1872 Brackiz Lays Aighi. latrod, 13 The 
Muse will not descend from her airy poise. 1878 Gitpea 
Poet & Master 14 At the poise of the flying year. 1889 
Sia F. Letcuton in Zines 1: Dec. 7/1 The poise of the 
flood-tide.. was only of brief duration. f 

7. fig. Balance, equilibrium, steadiness, stability 
(in reference to abstract or immaterial things). 

1649 Lovetace Poems (1864) 82 Sweet as her voyce That 
gave each winding law and poyze. 1728-46 ‘Tomson 
Spring 277 All Is off the [Sa within. 1801 Coxe 7raz, 
Szitz, (ed. 4) I. Introd. 32 The government, losiag its poise, 
was only considered as a provisional committee. 1901 A. 
Suaw in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 610 Men who have at the 
same time the intellectual range aad poise that he has 
acquired. 5 

. The condition of being equally balanced 

between alternatives ; state of indecision ; suspense. 

1713 Popr. Let. to Addison 14 Dec., “Tis enough to make 
one remain stuapify'd in a poize of inaction. 1787 Jerreason 
Writ, ae IT. 145 The event was long on the poise. 

t 


Stroman Vict, Poets 4o7 Great affairs of state hang at 
poise. 


Poise (poiz),v. Forms: 5~ poise, (5-7 poyse, 
6-7 poyze, 6-8 poize). [late ME. pozse (parallel 
form to Prise), repr. OF. forse, from earlier Zerse, 
the stem-stresscd form of peser = Pr. pessar, pezar, 
SP Pg. pesar, It. pesare:—late pop. L. pésare for 
cl. L. pensdre to weigh, freq. of pendétre to weigh. 

L. pésd're, pé'sa7, became accordiag to stress, in early OF., 
pese'r, (il) per'se, later, in Ceatra) OF. (#7) poise. Ia mod.F., 
the of forms have been levelled under ¢, 77 pése, iS ears 
but in late OF. the ¢ forms were sometimes levelled under 
or, giving Soiser, ents etc, as still in Picard aad Bur- 

indian, Late Anglo-Fr. had in the stem-stressed forms 

th the Norman ferse and the Parisian poise, whence late 
ME. and early mod.E. had both Prisr and foise, of which 
doise has been, since the 17th, the Standard Eng, form, 
though feise, aise, Pose, are retained dialectally.} 

ti. (rans. (or intr. with compl.) To have a speci- 
ficd weight, to weigh (so mnch): = PEISE 2, 6. 

1389 ian Eng. Giids (1870) 18 He shal hane two candels 
poysand vj. pounde of wax. 14.. Langland’s P, Pl. B.y. 
217 Pe pounde pat she payed hy poised [v.x”. peised, weyed ; 
A, C, peysed, peised} a quarteroun more Than myne owae 
anacere, 1582 Stanyuurst Eneis 111. (Arb) 85 Presents of 
gould, ful weightelye poysing. 1587 Hasaison Zngland n. 
xvi, (1877) 1. 282 He had two other..whose shot poised 
aboue two talents ia weight. 

+2. trazs. To measure or estimate the weight of 
(by a balance, or by lifting and holding in the 
hand); to weigh: = Prisz v.1,1¢. Ods. 

1593 Daayton £ei. ii. 82 Wherehy it doth all poyze aad 
measnre. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 159 The officers 
Poys'd it, aad felt every where. 1695 J. Eowaans Perfect. 
Script. 235 The old Romans had this custom of poyzing the 
money which they paid. 

3. jig. To weigh in the mind; to consider, pon- 
der ; to estimate, value: = PEIse v, 2, Now rare. 


| Poy'se, 


1875 ° 


POISE, 


, #1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 20 All the 
intermixtions poysed hy wysedom & worship C1495 
Epitaffe, etc. ia Skelion's Wks, (1843) 11. 392 Rewellyae 
poysyd at grete valoyre. 1611 SreeD //ést. Gt, Brit, 1x. 
vill. (1623) 568 So vneuenly doth some mens judgemeat 
1636 Featty Clavis Myst. xvi. 209 Let us now 

ize the circumstances which are all weighty. 1763 
TEANE 7¥, Shandy Vi. xvi, A thousand resolutions .. 
weighed, poised, and perpended. 1863 Kixcnake Crimea 
(1877) I. xvi. 276 ‘They would have seen him tarn crimson 
in poising the question, ’ 

+4. To add weight to; to weight, load, burden ; 
to weigh down, oppress; to incline or sway as by 
weight. /i/, and fg. (Cf. PeIsE v. 4.) Obs. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 43 The ianumerahle 
multitude of those, .. whom with the weight of his endlesse 
wealth, hee poized dowae that they durst not then whisper 
in secret, what now they openly discouer. 1g98 Carman 
Blinde Begger Wks. 1873 1.39 Whea such young boyes, 
Shal have their weake neckes over poisd with crownes. 
@ 1677 Manton Serm. Ps. cxrx. clxxxit. Wks. 1872 1X, 234 
When a maa is biassed aad poised hy his heart toa thing. 
1711 Appison Sfeet. No. 25 p 2 As soon as I fiad my self 
duely poised after Dinner, I walk till I have perspired 
Ouaces aad four Scraples. 4 

+b. intr. To press or tend downward by its 


weight; = PEIsE v. 4b. Obs. 

155 T. Avams Lycanthropy 20 Like the Piaacles on some 
Battlements that point upward to heaven and poyse down- 
ward to their ceater, 

+c. érans. To steady or render stable, as by 
adding weight; to ballast. Oés. 

1642 J. M. Argt. conc. Afilitia A iij, Everyman ought to 
have his conscience poysed by good grounds and principles, 
lest that it suffer shipwrack. 1710 STEELE J'atler No. 181 
1 That Sohriety of Thought which poises the Heart. 

d. With egually or evenly: To weight evenly, 
to canse to have equal weight on both sides; to 
put in equilibrium, to balance (= 5). O6s. or 


merged ins. (Cf. Poise sé. 5.) 

1635 Swan Sfec. Af. vi. § z (1643) 194 The earth... is so 
equally poysed on every side, that it cannot hut be firmly 
upheld. 1692 Bentiey Soyle Lect. ii. 71 A Bowl equally 
poized and thrown upoa a smooth Bowling-greea. 1769 
Junius Lett, xviii. (1820) 77 The scales are equally poised. 

5. To place or keep in equilibrium; to hold 
supported or suspended ; to make even ; to balance, 


ft. and jig. 

1639 Furtra Sfoly War i. vii. (1840) 127 At last he 
resolved .. openly to poise himself indifferent betwixt these 
two kings. 1667 Mitton #. Z. vy. §79 Where Earth now 
rests Upon her center pois'd. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 
11 By what Artifice they poise themselves. 1769 Roneat- 
son Chas. V, xu. 111. 396 The balance of power among the 


Italian States was poized with greater equality. 1880 
‘Ourwa’ Afoths 1. 36 Her small head was perfectly poised 
on a slenderneck. 1 L. Staruen Stud. Biogr. 11. vii. 


265 Showing us men poised between the two infinites. 

b. To weigh or balance (one thing wk or 
against (+ by, ¢0) another, or two things against 
each other); to bring into or hold in mutual equi- 
librium; to equalize (quot. 1697). Usually fig. 


Now vare. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. § Ful. 1. ii. roo Tut, you saw her faire, 
none else being by, Herselfe poys'd with herselfe in either 
eye. 1638 Penit. Conf. (1657) 38 Poysing past and future 
events as two scales in a balance. 1697 Daypen Virg, 
Georg. 1, 46 Wilt thou bless our Summers with thy Rays, 
And seated near the Ballance, poise the Days? 1781 Cowrea 
Expostulation 342 Who poises aad proportions sea and 
land, Weighing them in the hollow of his hand. 1830 
D'Isaarut Chas. £, IT, xi. 237 Agaia was Cartwright poised 
against Whitgift. : 

+e. To be of equal weight with (usually fg.) ; 10 
balance, counterbalance ; to equal, match. Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Afan out of /lausn, 1. i, ‘Twill scarce 
poize the obseruation else. 1667 H. Stuane ia PAil. Trans. 
IL. 498 Two contrary Winds poise each other, and make a 
Calm in the midst. 1742 Younc N¢. TA, vit. 426 Thirst of 
applause calls public jadgment ia, To poise our owa, to 
keep an even scale. . 

+d. éntr. with against: To counterbalance, com- 


pensate. Obs. rare. 

a1718 Pexn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. goo They have others 
that will more than Poize against the Growing Power of it. 
6. ¢rans. To hold or carry in equilibrium; to 
hold balanced in one’s hand, on one’s head, ete. 5 


to carry steadily or evenly. j 
1598 Baaart Vheor, Warres mt. i. 36 Poiring the pike 
with an equall poize vpon his thombe and shoulder. 71673 
IR, Letcu] Transp. Reh. 55 The 8. elephant supporters not 
being able to poize it on their heads. 1737 [S. Bearnctox) 
G, di Lucea's Afem. (1738) 32, His Pistol steadily pois’ ia 
his Hand. 1863 Baaay Dockyard Econ, 238 The largest 
masses can be lifted, poised, or laid down at any point with 
the nicest accuracy. 1870 W, Cuamaras |Vinter, Mentone) 
13 Their favourite mode of carrying thiags is to poise them 
on the top of the head. r J 
+b. ‘To cause to sway or swing to and fro like 
something suspended. Oés. 4 
16ag N. Caapenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. (1635) 85 The Water 
.. will oftentimes poize it selfe hither and thither, seeking 
aa equilihration. ; 
+e. To heave, lift. Ods. rare. .. 
1689 ‘ PatoponitEs’ Grable. Crew 4 To use their Skilt 
and Care, in weighing and poising up again this same 
forsaken and sinking Vessel. F 
7. intr. for ref. To be balanced or held in equt- 
librium; to hang supported or suspended; to 


balance itself in the air, to hover. 
1847 L. Hont Yar /Toncy ii. (1848) 20 As of some breath- 


|’ 


POISED. 


fess racers, whose hopes poise Upon tha iast few steps. 
1859 Ad Year Round No. 36. 219 To observe the keen 
swift kyjiks poise and skim over the Bosphorus. 1878 
Gra. Evtot Coll, Breaks. P, 63 A butterfly .. Poising in 
sunshine, 


Hence Poised /#f/. a., balanced, etc. (in quot. 
@1643, weighted, loaded); Pol-sing v7. s4. (also 
attrib.) and ppl. a., balancing, weighing, hovering, 


etc. (see senses above). 

1848 Exvot, A sca/on, an hebrue woorde, signifieth a poys- 
yng, or a balance. 1643 W. Cartweicnr Ordinary nu, 
iii, Your poyr’d dye That’s baltasted with quicksilver or 

‘old Is grosse to this, 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 1. 344 

he heavier Enrth is by her Weight betray'd, The tighter 
in the poising Hand is weigh’d. ¢1760 Smottetr Ode 
Indep, 107 Where the poised lark his evening ditty chants. 
1871 B, Tayton Faust (1875) J. ti, 44 When over crags and 
piny highlands The poising eagle slowly soars. 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule ii, Something almost majestic. ,in the poising of 
her head. é 

Poise, poisee, poisei, obs. ff. Porsy. 


Poiser (poiza1). Forms: § poisour, poy- 
sour, 7 poyser, 9 poiser. [In sense 1, a. AF, 
poisour = OF. peseor, peseur, agent-n. f. peser to 
weigh; in other senses f, Poise v. + -ER 1} 

+1. One who weighs; sfec. an officer appointed 
to welgh goods (cf. PEIsER 2). Ods. 

gaa in Proce. Privy Council (1834) HN. 17 Pe revenues... 
ben gretly encresede or anientischede by coustumers coun- 
trollers poisours serchers and alte suche opere officers. 1453 
Rolls of Parlt, V. 268/2 No Sercheour, Gaugeour of Wyn, 
.»Poysour, Collectour of Custims, 1656 Ear Monn. tr. 
Boccatini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 267 [These] might be 
weighed severally apart. .if the poyser were ahle to do it. 

2. That which poises or balances; an organ used 
for balancing; sec. in “70m, each of the pair of 
appendages which replace the hind wings in dip- 
terous insects: see BALANCER 4, HALTERES 2, 

180g Paiscitta WAKEFIELD Dow, Recreal. i. (1806) 10 

Two fittle balls, or poisers, united to the body under the 
hinder part of each wing. 1852 T. W. Haaats Jasects New 
Exg. so1 Some of these insects have wings; but others have 
neither wings nor poisers.: 1883 H. Ler in A nowledge 
15 June 360/1 The flippers or ' paddles ’ Jof the dolphin].. 
nre only used as rudders and poisers. : 

3. One who holds something poised or balanced, 

1884 H.C. Bonner in f/arger's Mag. Jan, 304/2 These 
poisers of the airy racket. 

Poisie, ohs. form of PoEsy. 

Poison (poi'z'n), sd. (@.) Forms: a. 3 poysun, 
4 poisoun, 4-6 poysen, 4-7 -soun, -e, 4-8 -son, 
5 -syn, (poyssone), 5-6 poysone, 4- poison. 
8. 3-4 puisun, 4 puison; Se. and worth. dial. 
5 puso(u)n, puyso(u)n, pwsoune, 6 pussoun 
(9 dial, puzzen). (ME, purson, poison, a. OF. 
prison (12th c. in Godef.), forsow ‘drink, dranght’, 
later *poisonons draught’ (1q4fh ¢) = Pr. forza, 
poyzor, Sp. pocton, It. postone:—L. potid-nent a 
drink, potion, poisonous draught, f. potare, pot-um 
to drink: see Potron.] 

+1. A drink prepared for a special purpose; a 
medicinal draught; a potion. Ods. 

1377 Laxci, ?. Pé. B. xvul. 52 And poysoun on a pole 
ea put vp to his lippes. 148: Caxton Myrr. ut, xx. 110 

aters..whiche somme men dryake for to be heled of their 
maladyes in stede of poyson. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 
1so Y° Phisition by minglyng bitter poysons with sweete 
lyquor, bringeth health to the body. 

b. esp. A potion prepared with a deadly or dele- 
terious drng or ingredient ; also, snch an ingredient 
of a drink or food. Oés. or merged in 2. 

€1430 /fals Meid. 33 Tu witt inoh rade..makien puisun & 
3eouen bale i bote stude. 13.. Sir Benes (A.) 1932 And 
drinke ferst of be win, Pat no poisonn was ber in, 1375 
Baraova Bruce 1. 533 And Alexander the conqueroure .. 
Wes synedestroyit throw pwsoune. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
it, (Paudus) 699 He deit..of a fellone poyssone, myngit and 
mad be tresone, 1568 Gratton Chron. II. 218 By the 
tmeane of a sleapyng poyson or drinke that he gaue to his 
kepers. -he escaped. 

2, Auy substance which, when introduced into or 
absorbed by a living organism, destroys life or 
injures health, irrespective of mechanical means or 
direct thermal changes. Popularly applied to a 
substance capable of destroying life by rapid action, 
and when taken in a small guantity. 

Bat the more scientific use is recognized in the phrase 
slow poison, indicating the accumulative effect of a dele- 
terious drug or agent taken for a length of time, 

. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 339 Venym and poysoun 
i-brou3t biderwara out of oper londes. 1398 — arth. 
De P. R. xvn. iii, (Bodl. MS.) If. 190/2 Ofie binge pat is 
holsome and goode to men is poyson to oper bestes. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 295/1 A Puson, aconitum, toxicum, venenurm, 

1535 Covernate 2s. cxxxix. [cxl] 3 Adders poyson is 
vader their lippes. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vit. 295 

Heere is also a most strong and deadly poison, one graine 

whereof being diuided amongst ten persons, will kill them 
all. 1616, @ 1623, 1809 {see MEat sd. 1c). 1742 M1p0LET0N 
Cicero 1. v. 348 [Hej put an end to his life b poyson, 
wat Ryron Tivo Foscari t. i, Each breath Of foreign 
air he draws seems a slow poison, 1855 Barwstre 
Newton 1). xxv. 7? A virulent poison may differ from the 
most wholesome ood only in the difference of guantity of 
the very same ingredients. 1885 J. Stevenson in Encyc/. 
Brit, X\X. 278/2 An exact definition of ‘poison’ is by no 
Means easy. ‘There is no tegal definition of what constitutes 
4 poison.. In popular language, a poison is a suhstance 


capable of destroying life when taken in small quantity. 
Vou, Vii. iain 


} joy. 
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1899 Abult's Syst. Med, VITT. 464° Poisons ' manufactured 
within the economy can act ina simitar manner, as evidenced 
by uramic poisoning. A/od, colleg. They hate ench other 
like poison. Pu 

3. fig. Any principle, doctrine, or influence, the 
reception of which is baneful to character, morality, 
or the well-being of the body politic; any baneful 
element taken in from withont. 

1470 Henay IVallace x. 97 Tresonable folk thair mater 
wyrkis throu lyst. Poyson sen syn at the Fawkyrk is cald. 
1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W._ 1531) 3§ A poyson of all 
poysons in religion moost to be feared. ¢1560 A. Scorr 
Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 17 My breist is woyd and purgit of pus- 
soun, 1651 Hoaars Leviath. u. xxix, 168 The poyson of 
seditious doctrines. 1728 Exiza Heywooo tr. Al/me. de 
Gomea’s Belle A. (1732) V1. 157 Flattery is a Poison easily 
swallowed, 1838 shitetne Greece Al}. xxi. 204 The 
poison of incurable suspicion perverted every noble feeling. 

4. attrib. and Comd. a, Attributive, as Zozsor- 
apparatus, -bag, -bowl, -breath, -canal, -dew, 
-duct, -fang, flower, -gland, -organ, -sac, -sernb, 
-shrub, -slime, -sting, -thorn, -tooth. b. Ob- 
jective and obj. gen., as foison-dearing, -breathing, 
-shooting adjs.; potson-eater, -maker, -secretor, 
-seller, -swallower. c@. Instrumental, parasyn- 
thetic, ete., as fotsor:-barbed, -dipped, -laden, -proof, 
sprinkled, -tainted, -tipped, -toothed adjs. 

1835-6 Todd's Cyct. Anat. 1. 208/2 Scorpions have also 
a *poison-apparatus. 1816 Kiray & Sr. Entomol. xvii. 
(818) IT. 67 Their abdomen is also furnished with a 
*poison-bag.., in which is secreted a powerful and veno- 
mous fluid. 1834 Zast's Mag. 1. 124/1 Their arrows, *poison- 
barbed. 1838 Lytton Zefa 1. il, Imprisoned..with the 
*poison-bowl or the dagger hourly before my eyes. 1599 

- Mloveet] Siéworms 67 Of brittle Ash, and fig yson- 
breathing vgh lyew}. 1849-52 Todd's Cyci. Anat. 1V. 33/2 
The tooth itself ts crescentic, with the horns. .soas tocircum- 
scribe the Fpebencansl! 1835 Tatrourn Jon ut, iit, The 
tree, whose branches stifling virtue, Shed *poison-dews on 
1866 Ruskin Crown Wild Oltve iii, (1898) 147 A 
eee ed sceptre, whose touch was mortal. 1849-52 
Todd's Cyci. Anat, 1V. 888/1 The “poison-duct..rests in a 
slight groove. .on the convex side of the fang. 1826 Kiray & 
Sp. Entomol. \V.xivit. 409 Its venomous maxillz the “poison. 
fangs. 1897 Alibute's Syst. Med. V1. When the snake 
opens its jaws before striking the poison-fangs are erected, 
1819 Keats /sadelia xiii, Even bees.. Know there is richest 
juice in *poison-flowers. 1849"53 Todd's Cyel, Anat. 1V. 
888/2 The fang appears. .to perforated by the duce of 
the “poison-gland. 1552 Hutort, *Poyson maker, reneficus, 
1679 Davoren 7r. § C7 v. ii, Their horse-bodies are *poison- 
proof. 1g90a H. 14, Pricnarp Thro’ Heart of Patagonia 
tii, 44 A low Been belt of “poison-scrub. 1826 Kiany & 
Sr. Entomol. IV. xti. 127 In the Scorpion..the *poison- 
secretor is clothed externally with a horny thickish ment 
brane. 15§2 Hucoet, *Poyson seller, vexenarius. 1840 
Exiza Cook JVordd viii, There are spots where the “poison- 
shrub grows, 1819 R. Suet Lvadae ui, 19 Thou shed- 
dest thy “poison-slime upon the flower Of a pure woman's 
honour. 1856 Avtoun Sothwell u. xvii, \ve heard that 
*poison-sprinkled flowers Are sweeter in perfume. 1873 
France, Empire § Civitiz. 43 Which has left a *poison- 
sting in many hearts. 1735 Somravi.tr Chase iv. 226 The 
*poison-tainted Air. 1899 Werner Capi, of Locusis 15 
The boy hurt his hand badly—spiked it on some "poison- 
thorn, I think. 1996 Fitz-Grrraay Sir. Drake (1881) 29 
*Poyson-tooth'd viper, impiously that bites The wombe of 
those who are her favorites, 

5. Special Combs.: poison-cart (Austral.) a 
cart carrying poisoned meat for the destruction 
of the dingo; poison-cup, (@) 1 cup containing 
poison; (4) a cup or other vessel reputed to break 
on poison being poured into it; poison-flour, 
a name for sublimated arsenic trioxide (flowers of 
arsenic) in the process of refining; poison-lime, 
a preparation of lime in which skins are immersed 
in order to remove the hair before tanning; poison- 
ring, a ring by which poison was communicated 
in the grasp of the hand; poison-tower, n cham- 
ber in which the poisonons fames are condensed in 
arsenic works; poison-vent, a channel through 


which the fumes pass into the pozson-tower. 

1898 'R, Botprewooo' Rom. Canvas Town 61 Att this 
time the “poison-cart was kept going. 1826 Mrs. HemMans 
Forest Sanct. 1. xx, 1 flung it back, as guilt's own *poison- 
cup. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 56 According to the quality of 
the “poison-flonr [previously called ‘arsenic meal ’] it yields 
from 2 10 J of its weight of the glass or enamel. 1883 R. 
Hacoane MWorkshop Receipts Ser. u. 372/1 The anhairing 
in lime-pits is done..with the so-called ‘"poison-lime’. 
1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 433 A “poison ring of curious 
construction is described by Mr. Fairholt. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 55 A vertical section of the “poison tower. Jéid. 823 
There are poison towers and extensive condensing chambers 
attached. /did. 56 Pipes leading to the *poison vent. 


b. esp. in names of plants (or parts of them) 
having poisonous qualities : poison-ash = fo/son- 
sumac; poison-bay, /iicium floridanum (N.O. 
Magnoliace), the leaves of which are reputed 
poisonous; poison-berry, any plant (or lts fruit) 
of the genns Ces¢rum(N.O. Solanacex), of the West 
Indies and Brazil; also, ‘the boraginaceous shrub 
Bourvreria suceulenta’ (Cent. Dict.); poison 
bulb, a South African bulbous plant (or its bulb), 
Buphane toxtcarta or Hemanthus toxicarius (N.O. 
Amaryllidacex); also the allied Crinum asta- 
‘icem; poison-bush, (a) n poisonous species of 
Euphorbia; (6) 2 West Indian shrub, 7hevetia 
neriifolia (N.O. Apocynacee); poison-dogwood, 


POISON. 


poison-elder = forson-sumae; poison-fiag, an 
American species of Iris (. versicolor); poison- 
hemlock, U.S. the common hemlock, Corse 
maculatum ; potson-ivy, a trailing or climbing 
species of sumac, AAs Toxtcodendron, of N. 
America, having trifoliolate leaves, and producing 
poisonons effects when touched; poison-nut, (a) 
the violently poisonons seed of Tanghinta veneni- 
fera (N.O. Apocynacer), ased by the natives of 
Madagascar in trial by ordeal; alsothe tree; (6) = 
Nux vomtca (Webster 1864); poison-oak, the low- 
growing variety of Rhws Toxicodendron (see poison- 
wy); also the allied A. drversiloba of Pacific N. 
America, which has similar properties; poison- 
pea, Swatnsona Greyana (see next); poison- 
plant, name in Anstralia for several }eguminons 
plants whose leaves are poisonons to cattle, as 
species of Gastrolobium, Swainsona Greyana, and 
Lotus australis; poison-root (of Carolina), Zs- 
culus pavia, the twigs and roots of which were used 
fo stupify fish; poison-sumac, Rhus venenata, 
a tall N. American shrub with pinnate leaves, also 
called pofson-ash or poison-elder, and having pro- 
perties resembling those of the allied forson-zvy ; 
poison-vine, (2) a climbing plant of Mediterra- 
nean regions, /eriploca greca (N.O. Aselepiadacer), 
having poisonons milky juice (also cnlled sr/é- 
vine); (6) = poison-ivy; +poison-weed, ? = 
potson-ivy ; poison-withe: see quot. Sce also 
PoIsON-TREE, PoisoNwoop. 

1760 J. Ler Introd. Bot. App. 323 *Poison Ash, Rhus. 
1763 W. Lewis Conon. Phil, Techn, 330 Mr. Catesby ., 
describes one, called there the poison-ash, from whose 
trunk flows a liquid, black as ink. 1866 7veas. Bot. 619 \n 
Alabama... /[/icium}| floridanum, has. acquired the name 
of *Poison-bay. 175° P. Browne, Yamatea (1789) 173 Blue 
*Poison Berries... The nightingales are said to feed upon the 
berties of this shrub, which are reckoned very poisonous. 
1864 Weaster, */oison-duld. 1866 Treas. Bot 181 Sluphane| 
toxicaria is called the Poison Bulb, and is said to be fatal 
tocattle. 1760 J. Ler J/ntrod. Bot. App. 323 *Poison Bush, 
Euphorbia, 1871 Kincstry At Last i, It proved to be 
Thevetia nerit/olia...This was the first. warning which we 
got not to meddle rashly with ‘ poison-bush’. 1857 HEn- 
Frey Bot. § 456 Rhus venenata, *Poison-Elder or Poison- 
Sumach. 1866 Treas. Bot. 979 Poison Sumach or Poison 
Elder, is a tall shrub with pinnate leaves. 1845-50 Mas. 
Lincotn Lect. Bot. 140 Species of Iris, one of which, the 
common blue flag,..is sometimes called ‘Poison flag. /drd. 
151 * Poison hemlock, (Conium,) water parsnip,.. water cow- 
hane, are among the poisonous plants of this tribe. 1857 
Gaay First Less. Bot. (1866) 34 By these rootlets. .the Ivy 
of Europe, and our Poison Rhus=Nere called * Poison 
Ivy,—fasten themselves firmly to walls. 1883 C. PHetrs 
in /farper's Mag, Jan. 282/2 The poison-ivy was gorgeous 
witha fatal beauty. 1857 Henrery Soé, § 512 The seeds of 
..the Madagascar *Porson-nut are very deadly. 178 J. 
Ler Jnirod. Bot. App. 323 "Poison Oak, RAus. 1 
Stevenson Stfverado Sg. 42 An abominable shrub or wee: 
called poison-oak, whose very neighbourhood is venomous 
to some, 1884 Mittra Plant-n., Swainsona Greyana, 
Darling River Pea, !orse-poison-plant,..or "Poison Pea, of 
Australia. 1866 7 reas. Bot, 521 A number of the species of 
this |Gastrotobixm)] and of allied genera are known in 
Western Australia as *Poison plants; and farmers lose 
annually a large number of cattle through their eating the 
foliage. /id. 522 Dr. Ilarvey says the worst of the Potson- 
plants is Glastrolobiuet bilobum. 17ta Petiver in Pasi. 
Trans. XXVIII. 424 Carolina *Poyson Root. .. Castaneze 
Equinz facie, Arbor, .flore galeato spicato. 1857-66 * Poison- 
sumach [see porson elder, 1624 Cart. Smith Virginia 170 
The poysoned weed [in the Bermudas] is much in shape like 
our English Tuy. »argin, The ime weed. 1693 PAil. 
Tran XVI1. 619 The *Poyson-Wyth of Barbados, which 
is a kind of Bryony. 

B. adj, Poisonons, poisoned, envenomed. Ods. 
exc. as coinciding with the attrib. use of the sb. 
in 4a. 

1530 Tinpare HWés, (Parker Soc.) 1. 17 With what poison, 
deadly, and venomous hate hateth a man his enemy. £40 
18 To make him of so poisonanature. 1533 Jéid. 11, 143 
Ve have chewed and mingled it with your poison spittle. 
1533 Mone Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1063/2 A crosse.., the 
behouigaee wherof denowred and destroyed the venome of 
al the poyson serpentes. 1769 E Bancrort Guiana 257 
Their arms are..poison arrows. 1822 SHELLEY Scenes fr. 
Faust ii, 78 They dart forth polypus-antennae, To hlister 
with their poison spume The wanderer. 1897 Mary Kixcs- 
LEY IV. Africa 464 Vf he claims the ordeal,.. he usually has 
to take a poison drink. 

Poison (pol:z'n), v. Forms: see the sb.; also 
4poisone, 5 poysn-yn, poysne, poysyn, (posyn), 
6 poisin, (ME. forson-en, a, OF. porsonn-er to 
give to drink (cf. mod.F. emporsonner to poison), 
{. poison Poison, or refashioned from an OF. *for's- 
nier:—L, potion-dre to give (any one) to drink, to 
drug, f. £o/76-nem drink, poisonous draught, PoTION. 
So Pr. pozionar, Sp. ponzofar.] , 

1. ¢rans. To administer poison to; to introdace 
poison into the system of (man or animal); to kill 
or injure by means of poison, poisonous gases, etc. 

13-. Coer de L. 2732 He leet taken alle the cors..And 
caste into the watyr off our welle, Us to poyson and to 
quelle. 13.. &. E. Altit. P. B. Tee eo ae & parlatyk 
& pyned In fyres. ¢ 1380 Weir IWks. (1880) 333 Pe pope 
& ie emperour my3te prively be poysined bi suche fadres. 
1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) VI1. 303 He was Fgheo ta 
wip venym Pat was i-doo in his chalys. ¢ 1400 4 ie 
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(Roxb) vi. 19 Pis same sowdan was puysond at Damasc. 
1483 Cath. Angi, 95/1 To Puson, foxicare. 1ga6 Pilgr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 234b, Lyke as the worme y* is 
crusshed or poysoned. 1g60 Daus tr. Séeidane's Cont. 
a6ob, The Pope hireth men to poyson other. 1676 ETHE- 
rence Blan of Mode .. iii, Sir Fop. V sat near one of ‘em.. 
and was almost Poison‘d with a patr of Cordivant Gloveshe 
wears, Lov, Ob! .. How J hate the smell! 1697 Davpen 
Virg. Georg. wt. 813 The Water-Snake .. lyes poyson’d in 
his Bed. 1786 W. Tonson Watson's Philip ILL (1839) 327 
He was charged with having poisoned the queen, 1802 
R. ANDERSON Cunderid. Ball, 35 Peer Jemmy was puzzen'd, 
they say, by a black. 1879 Faovor Czsar 119 Boys of ten 
years had learnt the art of poisoning their fathers. 2 

b. ‘Fo produce morbid cffccts in (the blood, 
a wound, 8 limb, etc.) by impregnation or infusion 
of poison, decomposing organic matter, ptomaine, 
etc. Cf. dL0d-poisoning in Potsonine vd. sb. b, 

1605 Suaks. Lear mi. vi. 70 Tooth that poysons if it bite. 
1635 J. Havwaap tr. Brondi’s Banish'd Virg. 203 The raw 
nocturnall ayre that had poysoned the wound. 1899 J. 
Hutcuinson in Arch. Surg. 1. No. 38 157 Mrs. M—— had 
been pushing back the nail-fold at the root of the nail with 
a penknife and had as she suspected poisoned it. Afod. 
His hand was poisoned by being pierced with an old nail. 
The hite of some insects may poison the blood. A foot 
poisoned hy the action of a dye-stuff on an excoriated part. 

2. To impregnate, taint, or infect (air, water, 
etc.) with poison so as to render it poisonous or 
baneful; to charge or smear (a weapon) wilh 
poison. See also PolsoNnED 2. 

01395 Se. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 62 Thru. .corrupcion 
Of pe ayre pat he wald poyson. 1548 Etvot, /uficere pocula 
veneno, to poison the drynk, to put poyson in the cuppe. 
ssa Huroer, Poyson a place wythcarrayne, /unesto. 1553 
T. Witsow Rhesé, (1580) 127 Asif one should poison a Cons 
duite hedde, or a River, from whence all menne fetche their 
water, 1361a Weaster Watte Devil Wks. (Rildg.) 36/2 To 
have poison'd his prayer-book, or a pair of beads, The 

ummel of his pean -Or the handle of his racket. 1697 

RYDEN Virg. Georg. ut. 725 A Plague .. Pois‘ning the 
Standing Lakes, and Pools Impure. 1851 Mayne Rein 
Scalp Hunt. xxvii, Indians ., engaged in poisoning the 
points of their arrows. 

3. fig. a. To corrupt, pervert morally; to turn 


io error or evil, influence perversely. 

3395 Puavey Remonstr. (1851) 99 It is feynid now that 
symple prestis wolen poisone men with gastli venym, that 
is, errour othir eresie. 1550 J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds 
§ 68 Eijb, Monster de Labright .. whose ancetours you 
peysouee with money causyng them to be traytours to 

nglande. 1604 Snaks. O¢A, 1.1il. 112 Did you, by indirect, 
and forced courses Subdue, and poyson this yong Maides 
affections? 1701 Rowr Amé. Step-Moth. u. ii. 787 Hast 
thou not With thy false Arts poyson'd his Peoples Loyalty? 
1868 Freeman Worm. Cong. U1. vii, 137 There was another 
voice at the royal ear, ever ready to poison the royal mind. 

b. To prove destructive or fatal to (an action, 


state, condition, etc.). 

1605 Suans. Lear i i¥. 39 meeting heere the other 
Messenger, Whose welcome I perceiu'd had poison'd mine, 
1687 Bove JMartyrd. Theodora ix, The deadly draught.. 
poysoned not his [Socrates'] reputation, .. but that of his 
accusers and his judges. 1697 Davnen Virg. Past, vit. 40 
Lest his ill Arts or his malicious Tongue Shou'd poison, or 
bewitch my growing Song. 1765 Foote Commissary 1. 
Wks. 1799 1.15 The slightest suspicion wou'd poison your 
project. 3894 Hate Caine Manxman ut. x, Tom could 
not deny himself a word of bitterness to poison the pleasure. 

4. transf. To render (a thing) font and unfit for 
its pnrpose by some noxious or deleterious addition 
or application. 

1g00-a0 Dunaan Poems lix.g That fulle dismemberit hes 
my meter, And poysound it with strang salpeter. eae 
Luptow Afenz. (1971) 31 Confessing that he had accordingly 
poisoned two cannon and the Harquebuz that was hroken. 
1706 Puitrirs, To Poison a Piece, a Term in Gunnery, 
See To Cloy and to Nail, 1765 Afuseum: Rust. WI. 284 
Some .. were exactly level, so as to be quite poisoned with 
the wet, which could not drain off. 1816 VANDERSTAAETEN 
Iinpr. Agric. 6 The land will be poisoned with noxious 
roots and plants. 1884 C. G. W, Locn Workshop Receipts 
Ser, 111. 66/2 They pronounced it to be full of arsenic and 
antimony; so..that their furnaces were, as they said, 
‘poisoned’, and rendered unfit for refining. 

5. Saltworks. (Sec quots.) 

1885 Hottanp Chesh, Gloss., Poisoning, .. said of a pan 
when some ingredient is put into it to make the brine work 
differently. 1894 Baatwc-Goutp Queen of L. I. 16 A little 
glue or soft soap is put into the brine--this is called 
“poisoning * it—to collect the impurities. 

Poisonable (poi'zanab'l), 2. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 

+1. Having the Pe tty of poisoning ; poisonous. 

c1470 Henavson Orpheus & Eurydice 313 (Bann. MS.) 
Thy meit wennome, any drink is pvsonable. crggo R. 
Buiston Bayte Fortune Biv, Three thinges there be to man 
as venim tes 1598 Rottocu Lect. Passion, etc. 
(1616) 551 The drinking of deadly and poysonable things. 
3645 Ussnen Body Div. (1647) 368 Without the which they 
may be hurtfull and poisonable unto us. ¢ 2720 W. Giason 
Farrier's Guide it. liv. (1738) 207 The biting of a mad Dog, 
is not so poisonable as is generally supposed. 

2. Capable of being poisoned ; subject to poison, 

1846 in Worcester. 387x Sin J. Pacer in Afem. & Lett, 
iii 246 My blood and textures regained the state they had 
before..and I became again more poisonable, 3 

+Poi:sonal,a. Ods. rare. [See -aL I.] Poisonous, 

@ 1660 Contemp. Hist. Fret. (it. Arch. Soc.) 1. 13a That 
prejudicious and poysonall peace. /éfd. IIT. 85. 


he (poi'z'nd), fp/. a. [f. Porson v, 
+ -EDI, 

1. Of men or animals: Affected with, sickened 
with, or killed by poison. 
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1300 Cursor Af, 21056 (Edin.) Pe pussund [v. 77. puisund, 
poysoned] men he raisid rape Pat war stan-dede for suile a 
drinc. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poysenyd, intoxricatus, 
virudentus, 1483 Calh. Angi. 295/1 Pusond, toxicatus, 
venenatus. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V.-887 In certain 
poisoned conditions of blood .. fatty degeneration of the 
muscular fibres of the heart may be very extensive. 1899 Aid. 
VIII, 641 There is a distinct history of a poisoned wound. 

b, jig. Affected with moral poison; corrupted. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens ut. \xxx. 430 A Pharisee, who maketh a 
glorious nnd beautifull shewe, but inwardly is of a corrupt 
and poysoned nature. 

2. Impregnated, imbued, charged, or smeared 
with poison. 

1470-85 Matony Arthur xviu. iii 729 And soo it befelle.. 
a good knyght. to take a poysond Appel. 1600 J. Poay tr. 
Leo's Africa Introd, 27 Which causeth them to shoote 

isoned arrowes. 1605 Snaus. Macd.1. vii.rr This even- 
anded Iustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson‘d 
Challice To our owne lips. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 89 For fear of poisoned arrows. | 
b. fg. Charged with moral poison. 

1867 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.537 That the youtheid be 
nocht infectit be poysonit doctrine. 3611 Biante Jrans/, 
Pref, 3 The Scripture is,.a Physi[cilons-shop of preseruatiues 
against poisoned heresies. 1741 MippLeton Cicero 1}. x. 
391 The flatteries and poisoned honors of the Senate. 

+3. Endowed with poison; venomous. Oés. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1063/2 Al y® poy- 
soned serpentes of hell. 1579 Lytv Euphwes (Arh) 124 
Taken out of the heade of the poysoned Dragon. 28a 
Staxyvuuast 4encis u.(Arb.) 58 The owtpeaking from weeds 
of ng a adder. 

tb. fg. Full of moral poison; envenomed, 


malignant. Ods, 

1go8 Dunnaa Flyting 7o Yt salbe blawin owt, How that 
thow, poysonit pelor, gat thy paikis. 1588 Marprel. Apist. 
(Arb.) 3 Right poysond, persecuting and terrible priests, 

Poisoner (poitzana1). [f. Porsox w + -ER!.] 
One who or that which poe (4t. and fig.). 

1382 Wycuir Nev, xxii. rs Houndes, and venym doers [g/. 
or poyseners], and vnchaast men. 148a Monk of Eveshau 
(Arb.} 83 They that were posynners and posynyd folke. 1563 
Winzet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 |. 52 Poyson- 
naris of the peple of God, 1611 Swans. Wend. 7.4, ii. 352, 
I must be the poysoner Of good Polixenes. 1693 Drvpen 
FJuvenal v1. Koga 159 So inany Mischiefs were in one com- 
bin'd: So much one single Pois'’ner cost Mankind. 1868 
Faaeman Norm. Cong. V1. ix. 413 Having..stooped to the 
trade of a secret poisoner, 1889 Century Alag. Aug. 510 
The cobra surpasses as a poisoner all of our American snakes, 
1893 Daily News 28 Feb. 5/1 lt renders the anima) proof 
against the attacks of the poisoner microbe. 

Hence Poi-soneress (rare), a feraale poisoner. 

1g98 Grenewev Tacitus’ Anu. xin. iv. 183 Nero..com- 
manded the poisoneresse [Agrippina] to be put to death, 
1611 Cotar., Am poisonneresse, a poisonneresse, a woman 
that impoisons. 

Poisonful, @. Ods. or dial. [f. Poison sd, 
+-FUL.] Fullof or containing poison; poisonous, 
venomous, deadly, baneful. a. ¢7/. 

1584 Brecon Sufplic. Wks. 1563 11. im. 22 Vuto these 
vnwholsome and pestilent and poysonfull Pastures the 
dryue the shepe. 3596 Rateicu Ge Gviana 26 There 
breed diuers poysontull wormes and serpents. 1615 W. 
Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 45 Poysonfull smoke, 
1643 Trare Cont. Gen. xlv.7 He makes of a poisonfull 
viper, a wholesome triacle. 3693 I. MaTuer Cases Consc. 
(1862) 262 The vulgar Error concerning the Basilisks killing 
with the Look of his Poysonful Eye. (1855 Roprnson 
Whitby Gloss. s. v., ‘The house was parfitly puzzomful ".] 

b. fg: Poisonous to the mind or morals. 

1szo WHITINTON Virlg, (1527) a2 (20) What is so detestahle 
lo a man as this poysonfull couetyse ? 1834 — Tullyes 
Offices 1. (1540) 20 Mischevous and poysonfull flaterers. 166a 
Haart Body Div. 1, 233 They vented their damnable and 

aisonful doctrine. 1679 C. Ness Avtid. agst. Popery 157 
This is such a poisonful position. 

Hence + Poisonfully adv., venomonsly. 

1599 Broughton’s Let. vii. 20 Marrow, verely serpentine 
and viperous,..poysonfully sprinkling his Grace. 

Poisoning (poizonin), vd/, sb. [f. Poison 2. 

+ -1nG1,] ‘The action of the verb Poison, 

¢34g0 Promp. Parv. 407]: Poysenynge,intoxicacto. 1 
Upatt, ete. Erasu, Par, Mark aie ‘ b, Treasons a 
poysoninges, with the practise of art Magike or sorcery. 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 915 Poisoning of air is no less dangerous 
than poisoning of water. 1631 Star Cham, Cases (Camden) 
10 A poysoninge of my Lord’s honor with the Duke, with 
the King, and with the rest of the nobility. 2769 Brack- 
STONE Comtm. 1V. iii. 34 In case of murder by poisoning,a man 
~ a principal felon, by preparing and taying the poison. 

. As the second element in combinations with 
words denoting (a) the agent or medium, as é¢er-, 
food-, fungus-, phosphorus-poisoning, (b) tbe ob- 
ject, as blood-poisoning, ‘a term in popular nse 
to denote diseases arising from the introduction 
into the blood of decomposing organic maiter’ 
fret ne PS 1881); toxemia. 

I osphorus poisoning [see Puosprorus 4}. 2% 
Wester. Gaz. 1 Dec. 6/2 The numher of ners ne 
have heen or are suffering from beer-poisoning amounts to 
about 1,200. r90a Daily Chron, 18 Sept. 3/4 The microbe 
-. discovered by Dr. Klein in the Wel ee food-poisoning 
cases, 3 estm, Gaz, 6 Oct. 10o/t A very considerable 
number of the cases of fungus-poisoning recorded annually. 

Poisoning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] 
That poisons; poisonons. 

1604 F. Heainc Mod. Defence 24 The poisoning quality of 
Arsenicke. 1828 A. Jotty Suny Sor. (1840) a6 Tem. 
poral quict often proves intoxicating and poisoning by its 
++Pleasures. 1847 Emrrson Poenrs, Wooddnees 1.69 Whom 
the city's poisoning spleen Made not pale, or fat, or lean. 
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Poi‘sonless, ¢. rare. [f. Porson sb. + -Less.] 

Free from poison. : 
, 1608 Torseet Serpents 27a Their [English spiders’) byting 
is poysonlesse, 1654 W. boca fun. Serm, 11 Not only 
poisonlesse but wholsome. 1895 C. F. Nicnons in Review 
of Rev. Mar. 292 A commune... would require. .to be poison- 
less, at least with regard to virulent. .disense, 

+ Porisonly, adv, Obs. rare.’ [f. Poison a. 
+ -L¥ 2,] Poisononsly, after the manner of poison. 

1s6a J. Hevwooo Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 214 Thy prophesy 
poysonly to the pricke goth. 

+Poisonment. Ods. rare": [f. Poison v, + 
-MENT: cf. F. estpotsounement.] The act of poison- 
ing; in quot., a means of poisoning, poison, 

¢1470 Haavinc Chron, ccx. v, Some in his sherte put oft 
tyme venemyng, And some in meate and drinke great 
poysonement ; Some in his hose, by great ymagenement. 

Poisonous (poizanas), a. [f. Porson sd. + 
-0USs.] 

1. Containing or of the nature of poison; having 
the quality or properties of a poison; venomous. 

1573-80 Barnet Aly. P 546 Poisonous. Venenous 
poison, stinking, of an eui)) taste, vivulentus. 1665 DavoEn 
& Howaap /nd, Queen i. i, Vet we destroy the poisonous 
viper’s young. 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. u. Nor 
pois'nous Aconite is here produc’d. 1746 Leon: Alberti’s 
Archit. 1. 15/2 A Steam. .s50 poysonous, that. .it..infected 
all Asia, 1866 7'reas. Bet. 109 ‘The Deadly Nightshade... 
All parts of the plant are poisonous, /df¢., When taken in 
large or poisonous doses. c 

2. fig. Morally destructive or corrupting: con- 
veying an evil influence ; malevolent, malignant. 

@ 1886 Stoney Ast. & Stella civ, Enuious wits, what hath 
bene mine offence, That with such poysonous care my 
lookes you marke? 1660 Trial Regie. 14 Many Poysonous 
Opinions having gone abroad. 1817 Suetiey Nev. Islam 
tx. xv, The falsehood of their poisonous lips. 1904 Bensow 
Challoners xiii, Ves, it is nonsense... 1t is poisonous, suicidal 
nonsense. 1906 Dazly Chron. 6 Mar. 4/7 ‘Awfully ', ‘rotten ‘ 
~and ‘poisonous’, which is rapidly superseding both—are 
probably the most ill-used words in the English language 
as it is spoken. : x . a 

+b. With of: Having the quality of poisoning 
or destroying ; destrnctive gf Obs. 

1607 Suaus. Cor. v. iii, 135 You might condemne vs As 
Lr fap of your Honour. 

. Cond, 

1611 Suaxs. Cywzd,11.ii. 5 What false Italian, (As poysonous 
tongu d, as handed)? . 

Hence Poi-sonously adv. (in quot. 1646 = by 
poison); Poi-sonousness. 

1646 Sia T, Baownr Psend. Ep. 175 The Antipathy be- 
tween a Toad and a Spider, and that they poisonousl 
destroy each other, is very famous. 17a7 Batcey vol. Il, 
Poisonousness, poisonous Gualit . 1871 Napurys Prev, § 
Cure Dis. 1. viii. 245 Fout air which acts poisonously upon 
the system. 

+ Poisonsome, a. Obs. [f Poison sd. + 
-somE.] Charged or tainted with poison, poisonous. 

¢3g95 Carr. Watt 2, Dudley's Voy. W. ind. (Hak. 
Soc.) 19 This ilande beinge soe poisensome a place .. might 
breed some contagious infection amonge our men, 1630 
R. Fohuson's Kingd. & Commniw. 425 Most huge Dragons 
and poisonsome. 3650 S. Cranun Fecl. Hist., Calvin (1654) 
638 The poysonsom Doctrines of the Libertines and Carpo- 
cratians. 1688 R. Home Armoury uu. 123/1 Poisonsom 
Smokes. .are..in their Kinds and Degrees hurtful, 

Hence + Poi‘sonsomeness. Oés. 

2643 Ussner Body Div. (1647) 143 Because there are 
principles of hurtfulnesse and poysonsomnes in them. 


Poi‘son-tree. / 

1. Name forvarious trees with poisonons properties. 

ta. Some West Indian tree (fof the N. O. Exphorbiacea). 
Oés. b. The poison-sumac, Rhus venenata, and other 
poisonous species of RAus. c. The upas-tree, Antiaris 
toxicavia,  . Acacia varians of Australia. 6. Croton 
Verreanxvit of Queensland. 

1693 PAil. Trans. XVII. 624 There is an Arborescent sort 
with a very large Leaf, no less venomous than the Afanct- 
nello,..by those of Barbados called the Poyson-tree. 1741 
Sueaann ibid. XXX1. 147 The Poyson-Tree grows to the 
bigness of Elder. 1811 3 J. Stocxpate (title) Civil and 
Military Sketches of the Island of Java, .. comprising .- 
authentic particulars of the Celebrated Poison-Tree. 1857 
Hewrrev Elem. Bot. $439 Acacia varians, of Australia, 
has been called the Poison-tree, 1884 Mitten Plant-ni, 
Poison-tree, .. Queensland, Croton Verreauxii. 1893 Sron 
Mechanic's Own Bk. (ed. 4) 163 Excoecaria Agallocha 
(Poison Tree}. .wood is hard, and fine-grained. » 

2. ge. Any tree of poisonous or deleterious 


nature. Also fg. (Cf. upas-tree.) 

a 3835 Mas. Hemans in H. F. Chorley Afewr. (1837) I. 273 
From such Bioniins strife the mind will often seek refuge— 
hoe it be the shelter of a poison-tree. 3849 tr. Fougue's 
Sir Elidoc 70,1 feel myself like a poison-tree in the dukedom. 

Poi'sonwood. a. Name for certain poisonous 
species of Ahzs, as R. venenata, the Poison-sumac 
of N. America, and &. Afetopinm of the West 

Indies. b, Sedastiania Incida(N.O. Euphorbiacee), 
-of the West Indies. 

rgar Duptev in Phil, Trans. XXXI1. 145 The Poyson- 
Wood-Tree grows only in Swamps, or low wet rounds, 
and ..is by some called the Swamp Sumach. Ibid. 146 
The Poyson- Wood. .has this effect only on some bet ip 
Persons and Constitutions. 1730 Moatimea 1did. XXVI. 
47° Toxtcodendron, foltis alatis,..the Poison Wood. _ This 

ree distills a Liquid, black like Ink, which the Inkabitants 
say is Poison. 1884 Miter Planf-1., Poisonwood, W. 
Indian, Sebastiania incida. 

+Poisony,. Obs. rare. [f. Poison sd. +-¥-] 
Containing or of the nature of poison ; poisonous. 


POISSARDE. 


tsgt SytvesteR Dx Barlas 1. iii, 709 The poysonie Ser- 

nts that unpeople quite Cyrenian desarts, “/did, 1072 
Yale Envies poysonie heads. 1746 BrrinTac in Pat. 
Trans. XLV. 145 (149), 1-.cuppd It, and drew out 2 
Quart or more of ugly poisony slimy Stuff. 


|| Poissarde (pwasa'rd). ([F., a low foul- 
mouthed womaa, a market-woman, fem. of obs. 
poissard pickpocket, rogue, f. porx pitch + -AkD, 
because things ‘stick to his fiagers "; also a fish- 
wife (by association with fofsson fish).] A French- 
woman of the lowest class, esp. one of the Parisian 
market-women, who led riots during the first 


revolation. 

1790 H. Watroie Led. fo Aftss* Berry 3 July, The pois 
sardes huzzaed them, "797 Canina, etc. in Antl-Farobin 
No. 4 (1799) 137 While her sportive Poissardes with Lie 
footsteps are seen To dance ina ring round the gay Guillo 
tine. 1833 Hr. Mazrineau Fr. Wines & Pol, vii. 109 The 
shrill voiced poissardes were broil their rations, or 
heating their strong liquors 1848 A. Fonacanque ia Lie 
§ Labours ii, (1874) 223 The women .., animated with the 
spirit of the poissardes of 93 

b. A French fishwife. 

1818 Sporting Mag. 11. 161 The bathing women, the 
naissardes of the coast, in their blue flannel dresses, 1860 

uski Mod. Paint. V. 1x, ix. 294 A friendly turn of mind 
towards herring fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes and 
many other of our choicest subjects In after life. 

Poist, obs. Sc. form of Post. 

+ Poister, v. Oés. (app. a variant of Pester 
v3 cf. OF, enpaistrier (12th c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
trans. To hopple, fettcr, entangle, encumber. 

In quot. 1523 (which is earlier than any instance of pester, 
entpester, or intpester), the sense is not very clear. 

1523 Lv. Berens P7o/ss. 1. Pref. 2 [History] depresseth, 
poysteretb, and thrusteth downe such as ben wicked, yuell, 
and reprovable. 1567 J. Sanrorp Epictetus 6 When bis 
fuote is poistered and shakled, the bodie is also cumbred. 

+Poi‘sure. Obs. rare. [f. Porse v. + -URE. 
Cf. OF. a weight, what serves to weigh.] 
Poise, balance. 

1619 FLetcnes 1Vit without Af.1. i, Nor is this forced, 
but the meer quality and poisure of goodness. 1643 HeRLe 
Axsw. Ferne 3 The priority of the Peeres gives order and 
poysure..to the whole body. 1669 W. Sisson Hydrol, 
Chym. 313 The pressure of ayr within and..without the 
glass are brought to an..equal poysure. 

+ Poisy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Poise sd. + -y.] 
eyo buiky of body: cf. Prtsy, 

t SLyot, Crassus, fatte, fleshy, thycke, grosse, poysye. 

‘oite, obs. form of Port. 

Poitrel (poitrél). Now /7ést, and arch. Forms: 
5-6 poytrell, 6 poiterell, 6-8 poitrell, 7 -il, 
poictrel(l, poytrel, 6-9 poitrel, 7-9-al,g-ail. [a. 
OF, pottral, orig. peitral, now with change of suffix 
poitrail:—L., pectorale breast-plate, PECTORAL, /o¢- 
tral is the Central or Parisian Fr. form, intro- 
duced into Eng. app. by Caxtoa, the earlier form 
from Norman Fr. being Pe:tREL, q. v.] 

A piece of armour to protect the breast of a borse: 
often richly gilt and ornamented, aad retained for 
ornament after its defensive use had ceased. 

e3g8g Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viii. 197 The horses 

ithe nor the poytrell myghte not helpe. 1ssa_ Evyor 

‘ucuntis,..a bullion of copper, set on bridels or poitrels o! 
horses, for an ornament. 1592 R. D. Hyfxerotomachia 14 b, 
To the fore gytth on eyther side was buckled a riche and 
Gorgeous poiterell. 1611 Carman fliad xix. 370 Alcymus 
put poitrils on, and cast upon their jaws their bridles. 1678 

VANLEY Word. Lit, World w. xxvii. § 6, 408/1 The horse 

+.a pendant Jewel of Precious Stones at his Poictrel. 
1714 Steete Poet. Misc., Ninth Thebats 270 Below his 
Breast..abending Poitral hung. 1745S. Maoven Boudter's 
Afon, 67 Her beanteous Breast a golden Puitrell grac‘d. 
1817 Moore Lalla X. (1824) 86 Steeds..Their chains and 
poitrels glittering in the sua. 1866 ConinGton /Zneid vil. 
228 Golden poitrels grace their necks. _ 

b. ¢ransf. A breast-plate; a stiff stomacher, 

1607 R. Clarew] tr. Esttenne's World of Wonders 156, 
1 have... heard of certaine gentlewomen .. who made no 
bones to weare pavircls or stiffe stomachers, endangering 
thereby the life of their child. 1717 Buttock !Vom.a Riddle 
uu. 24 Your own puissant eyes against which no Poitrel is 
able to defend the heart of man. 

Pottrell, error for PoINTEL 1. 

lPoitrinaire (pwatringr). [F., f. pottrine 
chest + -aire:—L. -drius: see -any1!.] A person 
saffering from chest or lung disease. 

1882 Sfandard 22 Dec. 5/1 ey youthful invalids, 

- described graphically, if not gracefully, by the foreign 
name of boitrinaires, 1 Pate Mali Gaz. 24 Sept. 2/ 
The soft, warm air so dear and necessary to the poitrinaire. 

| Poivrade (pwavra'd). Also 7-8 poiverade. 

[F. (1505 in Hatz.-Darm.) f. forvre pepper: see 
-ADE.] Pepper-saace. Also alfrid. 

ne Evetyn Acctaria App. Ojb, How. a Poiverade is 

made. 1792 Cuantotte Smitu Desmond 1, 85 There was 

neither re gravy, nor poiverade, nor even bread sauce. 

1806 A. Hunten Culina (ed. 3) 215 When cold, and cut into 
Slices, it eats well with poivrade sauce, 1902 Daily Chron. 

yah, 8/4 To make the poivrade sauce. 

-Po:kable, a. [f. Poke v.1 + -aBLE.] Capable 

of beiag poked. 

1882 C. W Siemans in Nature XXVI. 396/1, The advan- 
tages .. claimed for the open fireplace are, that it is cheerful, 
Pokahle’, and conducive to ventilation. - 

Poke (pdvk), 53.1 Now chiefly aia/. Forms; 
%. (3) 4- poke; also 5-7 pooke, 6-7 (9 dia/.) 
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poake, 7- poak; Sc. 5 poyko, 5-6 poik, 6 polk. 
8B. Se. and north. dial. 5 pok, 5-6 pokke, 7 
pooke, 8-9 pock. (9 dfa/, puok, puock, pooak, 
pwok(e, pwoak ; also pook, pouk, powk: Eng. 
Dial, Dict.) [Not in OE.: ME. poke from r4th c., 
represented 1276 by Anglo-L. poka (unam pokam 
Jang), agrees ta form with CN ae athe.), poke 
(14the, in Godef.) = F. poche; also Icel. Joke (1 3the.), 
early mod.Flem. foke (Killan); also Ir. foc, Gacl. 
poca bag ; the affinities of which are uncertain, as is 
the question of their relationship to OE. pohha, ME. 
‘ier pouh3, Poucn, bag (for which Lindisf. Gl. 

as also Fists The later Eag. spellings oot, 
oak imply lengthened 0, as do also the Sc. pozk, 
polk, A torm with short 0 ( fok(4, pock) is found 
in Sc. and north. Eng. from 15th c., but this is 
not (g), but (9), a vowel which, like that of Sc. 
puock and north. Eng. pwoke, pwooak, represenls 
ME. é from ¢ in an open syllable. The mod. Sc. 
pouk, north. Eng. foot, with (2, #), may correspond 
to NF. dial. pouegue beside pogue. The phonology 
offers difficultics both in Eng. and Fr.: cf. Poucu.]} 

1. A bag; a small sack: applicd to a bag of any 
material or description, but usually smaller than 
a sack. Now dial. exc. in fo buy a pig in a poke 
(Pic 6.1), in Sc. a cat in a poke, F. chat en poche. 

In Se. applied tothe bags or wallets in which a gaberlunzie 
or beggar cartied provisions and portable property. 

a. 1276 Rot, Hundred. (1812) I. aga) oon judei 
Lincolnie.. farebantur unam pokam lane. ¢ 1300 Havelok 
780 Hise pokes fulle of mele an korn. ¢1380 Wyciir Serm. 
Sel. Wks, 11. 358 Pan shulde pees be in be chirche wibouten 
strif of doggis in a poke, ¢1386 Cnavcer Reeve's T. 358 

"hey walwe as doon two piggesina poke. 1411 Nottingham 
Rec. 11. 86, j. poke cum salt, vd. 1440 Prom. Parv, 407/t 
Pooke (or poket, or walette), sacculus. 1488 /no. R. Wardr. 
(1815) 12 In a canves poik within the said box tuelf huadreth 
& sevin ange! nobilis. ted Duwpar Flyting 147 3e gang 
With polkis to mylne, an beeaie baitb meill and schilling. 
¢ 1830-1860 [see Pic sé! 10a, bl. rgg8in Lanc. Wills (1884) 
20 Two secks and two lesse pookes. 1615 W. Lawson 
Country tHoxsew, Gard. (1626) 51 A gathering Apron like 
a Poake. 1648-60 Hexuam, Aoren-sack, a Corne-sack, or 
a corne-pooke, 1723 Swirt Mew Year's Gift 17 A pair 
of leathern pokes (rzmze folks). 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 


Let. xiii, The hare-brained goose saw the pokes. 1875 


Brighton Daily News 10 Mar. fs Bringing a poke of 


bran down a step-ladder. 1883 G. C. Davizs Norfolk 
Broads xix. (1884) 141 ‘The eel-net is set across the dyke to 
catch them in its long ‘poke’. 1883 J. Y. Stratton //ops 
§ Hop-pickers 34 From the bin the ae ore carried in 
pokes’ to the ‘oast-house’. 1902 Berea (Kentucky) 
Guay Nov. 17 lt usually comes in two-pound paper 
packages, or ‘pokes *. 

B. 1447 in Dundee Charters (1880) 24h, And of al vthir 
thinges pok, pak, and barel proporcionablie. c1470 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. (Town & C. Mouse) xv, Pokkis [v7 
sekkis) full of ihe 1599 Ace, Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary 
XXXL. 243 Item iij sakes, iij pokkes. 1625 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 296 Given for a ee of coles, 2d. 1733 in 
Ramsay's Tea-t. Mise. 1.29 Ye shall hae twa Bake pocks. 
1824 Scorr Redgauntict Let. xi, The pock of siller. 

b. A bag holding a definite quantity, varying 
according to the nature of the commodily, as wool, 
coal, meal, hops ; used as a measure of capacity. 

(It is not clear whether the early quots. belong here.) 

1347-8 Rolls of Parlt.11.215/2, xi pokes de madder. 15.. 
Py Reer. XVI. Jam.), Polk of wool. 1855 Moaton 
Cycl. Agric. Il. 1125/3 Poke, of wool, 20 cwts. 

c. A pocket worn on the person. Oés. or arch. 

1600 Suars. A. ¥.L. 1. vii. 20 Then he drew a diall from 
his poake. 1675 Cocker Morals 6 All are but Smoke To 
him that has no mony in his Poke. 1700 T. Brown 
Amusem. Ser. & Cont. ii. (1709) 16 With his Pockes as 
empty as his Brains. 1880 Weaa Goethe's Faust i. x. 183 
Apart from this I've nothing in my poke. 

2. A bag or bladder filled with air, used by fisher- 
men as a buoy. U.S. 

1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect. v.11. 270 When the ‘pokes’ are 
used, the officer gives the order to‘ Blowup! Blow up!’ and 
a man with sound lungs grasps one of these membranous 
pouches and inflates it... It is then attached to the whale. 

+3. A long wide or full sleeve. Ods. 

1402 Pol Poems (Rolls) 11. 69 The pokes of purchace 
hangen to the erthe. 1432-s0 tr. Higden, Hart. Contin, 
Rolls) VILL. 514 Grete insolence of vesture .. gownes witb 
longe pokus, made in the maner of a bagpype. [1706 
Puitirs s. v., Pokes were also a sort of long-sleey'd Gowns, 
which Fashion grew so affected and extravagant, that the 
wearing of them was forbidden.] 


+4, A kiad of aet, a bag-net. Ods. 

1579 Sc. Acts Yas. Vi (1814) IU. 147/1 That destroyis 
the smoltis and fry of salmond..be polkis, creillis, trammel- 
nettis, and hery watteris. \ 

5. A morbid bag-like swelling ontheneck. a. 
In man, The goitre, also called Bavarian poke. 

1621 Buaton Anat, Mel. 1, it it. & (1676) 42/2 Aubanus 
Bohemus referrs that S/rusa,or Poke of the Bavarians and 
Styrians to the nature of their waters. 1673 Rav Journ, 
Low C. 143 We saw.. many men and women with large 
swellings under their chins .. called .. by some in English, 
Bavarian Pokes. d § 

b. In sheep, A bag growing under the jaws, 
symptomatic of the rot; bence, the disease itself. 

1998 Statist. Acc. Scot. XX. 469 Seldom subject to that 
disease called by sbeep-farmers the poke, (a swelling under 
the jaw), or to the scab... The poke, particularly, often proves 
fatal. 1878 Cumberland Gloss. 76/1 Sheep tainted with rot 
often exhibit the symptom of a poke or bag under the jaws. 


POKE. 


6. The stomach of a fish. cod/oy. or dial. Also, 
the sound or air-bladder of a fish (Cent, Dict.). 
1773 Baarincton in PAdl. Trans. UXIV. 117 Mr, Iuater 
opened a charr,.and found the poke, as our fishmongers 
call it, very different. 1897 W. Kinestow in Daily News 
10 Sept. 2/1, I once saw a gold ring taken out of a cod's poke. 
7. attrib. and Comb.: poke-bag (dia/.), the Long- 
tailed Titmouse (Acreduéa rosea); poke-hoy (see 
quot.); poke-cheeked a., having baggy cheeks; 
poke-hooked a. (see quots.) ; poke-horse, a pack- 
horse carrying loads in two pokes or bags; poko- 
(pock-) net (see quot. £805); poke- (pock-) 
nook, one of the corners at the bottom of a bag or 
sack ; one's own poke-nook, one’s own means, one’s 
rivate resources; poke- (pock-) shakings, the 
last Lag ong of meal, etc., shaken out of a sack; 
fig. the smallest of a litter of pigs; the youngest 
child ia a family; + poke-sleeve, a deep and broad 
sleeve: see sense 3. Also Poke-puDDING. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 32 The penduline 
form of the nest, and the feathers which compose the lining, 
have obtained for the bird the names of.. Poke pudding or 
*Poke bag,..Feather poke. 1805 R. W. Dicxson Pract. 
Agric. 11. 753 (Hogs) Another person will be requisite in 
the hap-plantation, In order to pick up the scattered branches 
of the binds, and convey the produce to the kiln. A boy is 
in peretal employed in this business, who, from the nature 
of his work, is commonly called the *poke boy. 184 Car- 
LYLE in Froude /¢/¢ in Lond. (1884) 320 A long, soft, *poke- 
cheeked face, with busy, anxious black eyes. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXV. go2/1 Many..fish..are caught, not by the 
hook entering the jaws of the fish, hut because it is fastened 
in their stomach, ..a fish so captured is called * *poke- 
hooked’, 1897 Kirtinc Caffains Courageous iii, Help us 
here, Harve. It’s a big un. Poke-hooked, too...He had 
taken the haitrightintohis stomach. 1669 in Northuubéd, 
Gloss. s. v., Bring all the *Poke-horses that trespasse upon 
the ffell into the comon pinefold. 180§ Forsytn Seauties 
Scott, (1806) 111. 389 Drag-nets, or *pock-nets, that is, nets 
in form of a bag, are often used. 1845 Statist. Acc. Scott. 
XIV, 165 Catching fresh water fish with a kind of pock-net. 
1583 Ley. Bf. St. Androis 661 Bot menstrallis, serving man, 
and maid, Gat Mitchell in ane auld *pocke nucke. 1822 
Gatt Ann. Partsh xiv. (1850) 57 1t was tbought that it (the 
cost] would have to come out of their own pock-nook. 1844 
Battanting Ardler of Deanuhaugh i. 18 Your mouter 
fills mony a pock nook. 1808 Jamirsos, “Pock-shakings.., 
a vulgar term, used to denote the eas child of a 
family. ..1t often implies the idea of something puny in 
appearance. 1844 Steruens Bk. Farnt 11. 700 The small 
weak pigs are Haale nicknamed wrigs, or eee shakings. 
1592 Stow Ann. 519 Gownes with deepe and broade sleeucs, 
commonly called “poke sleeues. 1714 Spectator No. 619 » 
My learned Correspondent who writes against Master's 
Gowns and Poke Sleeves. 

Poke, sé.2 (app. either aa application of prec. 
(from its shape or appearance), or (as more gencr- 
ally held) from Poke v1 (from its poking out or 
projecting). Actual evidence is wanting.) 

1. A projecting brim or front of a woman's 


bonnet or hat. 

(The nieaning in quot. 1770 is not clear: cf, 1815 in sense 2.) 

1770 Lapy Many Coxe Frné 28 Dec., The beaddress.. 
must be black, that is to say the poke and the lappits, but 
upon the head you are permitted to wear the ribbon of the 
colour of your robe. 1813 Lapy Buacnersn Let, (1893) 61 
An immense quilling of lace or ribbon round the poke. | 18 
Geo. Euor A. Sede 1, The close poke of her little blac! 
bonnet hid her face from him. 

b. Applied to a ‘sun-shade’ or ‘agly’, i.e. a 

detachable brim affixcd toa bonnet to shade the 


wearer's face. 

1859 Sata Gaslight § D. xxix. 341 Ladies..with blue 
pokes to their bonnets. 

2. Short for PoRE-BoNNET. (In quot. 1815, perb. 
a woman’s muslin cap, formerly worn.) 

2815 Laoy Granvitre Lef. 5 Sept., Miss Smith in a little 
crushed muslin poke. 21845 Hoop Literary § Literaé xi, 
They came—each ' Pig-faced Lady’, in that bonnet We 
calla poke. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. i. xxiv, A grey 
friere livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt's oe 
children wear. 1896 Groaciana M. Stistep Liye Sir R. F. 
Burton xi. 269 [In Gt. Salt Lake City] A poke-bonnet was 
universally worn—why is the Poke a symbol of piety, 

uake: \vationists, Mormons, Sisters of Mercy retiring 

ike inside its ungraceful shape? Re: 

3. attrib. and Coméb.: poke-brim, a projecting 
brim of a bonnet or hat; heace poke-brimmed 
a.; tpoke fly-cap, app. a fly-cap (Fry sd.1 11) 
provided with a epone. 

1892 Pall Mail G. 19 May 1/3 The ‘ Mentone’ is a smart 
hat for the races. It is of fawn straw, with a “poke brim of 
moderate sire lined with apple-green velvet, and a crescent- 
shaped back. 1899 Datly New: 3 June 8/3 The “poke. 
brimmed hat, reminiscent of the thirties, is in cream-coloured 
straw trimmed with tulle, 180 Splendid Follies 11. 106 
Her hair was. adorned with a “poke-fly cap, and long lace 


lappets. 5 
Poke, 54.8 [f. Poxe v1] 
1. An act of poking; a thrust, push, ondge. (In 


obs. slang, A blow with the fist.) . 

1996 Grose's Dict. Vulg. T. (ed. 3), Poke, a blow with the 
fist; I'll lend you a poke. 1831 Soctety L 155 With a poke 
at the fire to make it blaze the brighter. 1848 Dickens 
Doméey vi, Giving her such jerks and pokes from time to 
time. /did. xvii, ine Captain making a poke at the door 
witb the knobby stick to assure bimself that it, was shut. 
i Lytton Caxfons xvi. i, With a sly look. giving me a 

ce in the ribs. 7 
oh with advbs., as poke-ouf, an ae, pokiag 
-a 


POKE. 


ont; poke-round, a going round and poking into 
places; poke-up, an act of poking or stirring up. 

1874 Ruskin Hortus Inclusus (1887) 3 We go into the 
Sacristy and have a reverent little pee ont of relics. re 
L. Mater Sir R. Cadmady vi. vii, We could ride over that 
. land and have a poke round for sites. 1rg0g Wests. Gaz. 
18 Ang. 3/t All the birds sit so close that ‘good dog Ponto’ 
almost has to give them a poke-up with his..nose to induce 
them to rise at all. : 

2. A contrivance fastened upon cattle, pigs, etc., 
to prevent them from breaking through fences : 


see quots. + ea en y 
(Supposed to refer to its action ia poking the animat.) 
1828 WessteR, Poke, in New England, a machine to 

prevent unruly beasts from leaping fences, consisting ofa 

yoke with a pole inserted, pointing forward. 1859 Hottanp 

Gold F. iv. 43 We put i poke upon a vicious cow. 1875 

Ketour Diet, Mech., Poke, a device..to prevent its (an 

animal’s] jumping over, crawling through, or breaking dowa 

fences. .. They vary with the kind of stock to which they 
are attached,—horses, cattle, hogs, or geese. 

3. (Sce quots.) 

1860 Baattett Dict. Amer. Poke, a \azy person, 2 
dawdle; as ‘what a slow poke yon are !’ A woman's word. 
1864 Wenster, Poke,..n lazy person; a dawdler; also, a 
stupid or uninteresting person. 


Poke, 54.4 Also 7 poak(e, pooke. (Of N. 
American Indian origin; in sense 1, app. the same 
as the Virginian word cited by early travellers as 
uppowoc, apooke, smoke, in Narraganset puck smoke; 
in sense 2, app. shortened from Pocan.] 

+1. Some plant smoked by the North American 


Indians, hence called Indian tohacco. Oés. 

It has been varionsly conjectured to be Nicotrana rustica 
(see quot. 1865}; Axtennaria plantaginifolia (in Britton 
& Brown Flora Northern U.S. YH. Tadex, called ‘ Indian 
tohacco’, ‘Ladies’ tobacco’); A. margaritifera (see quot. 
1865}; and Lodelia inflata, very commonly referred to as 
‘Indian tohacco*. 

(1599 T. Hentor in Hakluyt Voy, HI. 27: There is an 
herbe..catted by the inhabitants uppowoc..the Spanyards 
call it tabacco, 1615 W. Staacuey Hist. Trav. Virginia 
121 There is here great store of tobacco which the salvages 
call apooke.) 1634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantation 
(Maryland) (1865) 20 After this, was brought..a great Bagg, 
filled with a large Tobacco-pipe and Poake, which is the 
word they vse for onr Tohacco, 1651 R. Cutro in //art- 
tib's Legacy (1655) 155, I..have far greater hopes of the 
flourishing of this witd plant, than of Tobacco (either of that 
which in New-England is called Poak, much differing from 
the Virginian, or of that other commonly used and sown in 
Virginia), x67a Jossetvy Vew Eng. Rarities 54 Tobacco, 
..the Indians make nse of a small kind with short round 
Jeaves called Pooke. 1792 Becxnar //ist. New Hanipsh, 
ITI. r26 A running vine, bearing a small berry, and a round 
leaf, which Josselyn (who wrote in 1672) says, the fishermen 
called poke; it is known to the hunters by the name of 
Indian tobacco. 1865 Tuckerman Josselyn's NM. Eng. 
Rarities 85 (note to quot. 1672, above) The weak tobacco, 
cultivated. . by the Indians... was not..colt’s-foot, but Vicodé- 
ana rustica L., well known to have been long in cultivation 
among the American savages... The name foke, or pooke,— 
if it be, as is supposable, the same with puck ‘ smoke ’ of the 
Narraganset vocabulary of R, Williams..was perhaps always 
indefinite. /did. 87 The species intended by Josselyn 
[referred to by him as ‘ Live-tor-ever, a kind of cu eas 
is onr everlasting... The dried herb [was] used by the fisher- 
mea instead of tobacco, and no doubt called by them lee 

2. a. A name for American species of Phytolacca, 
esp. P. decandra, Virginian Poke, Poke-berry, 
Poke-weed. b. Indian Poke, the Green Helle- 


bore or Poke-root, Veratrum viride. 

1731 Catessy Carolina 1. 24 They feed much on the 
berries of Poke, i.e. Blitim Virginianum, 1733 Mitten 
Gard, Dict., Phylolacea ; ..American Nightshade, .. com- 
monly calt'd Virginian Poke or Porke Physick. 1760 J. Lee 
Fatrod, Bot. App. 32 Virginian Poke, Phytolacca. 1770 
J. R. Fonster tr. Kadm's Trav. N. Amer. (1772) 1. 
153. 1866 7veas. Bot, 885/2 The Pocan, or Virginian 
Poke or Poke-weed, is a branching herbaceous plant, 
with a smooth green or sometimes purplish stem .. with 
large green or purplish leaves. 1874 Garnop & Baxtea 
Afat. Med. (1880) 382 Green Hellebore Root. The dried 
rhizome of Veratrum viride; American or Green Hellebore ; 
called also Swamp Hellebore and Indian Poke. 1876 Bar- 
tuoLtow Mat Afed. (1879) 455 Poke has been proposed ns an 
emetic, but..the great depression of the powers of life 
which it causes. .will ever prevent its employment. 

3. Comb. : poke-berry, the black berry of Phyio- 
lacca decandra, also the plant (2 a); poke-milk- 
weed (see quot. ); poke-root, (a) the white helle- 
bore of N. America, Veratrum viride (2b), also its 
root ; (2) the root of poke-weed, Phytolacca (2 a). 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex.,*Poke-berries, Poke-root. 1869 
Lowsxt Left. (1894) I]. 50 Pokeberry juice, whereof we 
used to make a delusive red ink when we were boys, 1899 
Academy 11 Feb. 184/1 Woollen cloth was dyed crimson in 
the juice of the poke-berry. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Poke- 
milkweed, the Asclepias phytolaccoides, which is not unlike 
Poke-weed, 1687 J. Cravtou in Phil, Trans, XLI. 150 
When they design to give a Purge, they make use of.. 
*Poake-root, Le. Solanum bacciferum. 1698 G. Tuomas 
Pennsylvania (1848) 19 There grows also in great Plenty 
the Black Snake-Root, .. Rattle-Snake-Root, Poke-Root, 
called in England Jaltop. wey Med. Frat. XVI. 295 
Proofs of the efficacy of the poke-root. 1756 P. Brownr 

‘amiaica 232 *Poke-weed. This plant is..commonly found 
in all the cooter hills. 1880 Mew Virginians I. 53 They 
had stnined it pink with poke-weed berries. This poke- 
weed is the Phytolacca—a tall, handsome plant which grows 
An fence corners, 

Poke, sé.6 The small green heron of U.S. 

794 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 165 Green Bittern, Poke. 
Skouk. Ardea virescens. : 
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Poke (pk), v.1 Forms: 3- poke; (4 pok), 
5 pooke, 6-7 poak. 8. 5 pouko, pukke, pucke. 
[ME. patere = late MDu., Du., MLG., LG. poten 
to poke, thrust; whence also OF, poguer, pocher 
to poke, thrust ont (eg an cye) (Godef.), Cf. 
MDu. poke, Du. fook, MLG. pak, LG. poke, a 
dagger, Sw. pak, a stick. These words seem to 
imply an OTeut. stem *puk-, *pik-, preserved only 
in the LG. branch, But the history of the 8 forms 
is obscure. (Gael. puc posh, jostle, Ir. foc a blow, 
kick, Corn. foc shove, push, are app. from Eng.)] 

1. ¢rans. To thrust or push (anything) with one’s 
hand or arm, the point of a stick, or the like, 


usually so as to move or stir it. 

€1386 Cuavera Reeve’s T. 249 Aleyn the clerk. .He poked 
John and seyde slepestow. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 
13849 An Aungel Pookede hym and made hym ryse. 1811 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI). 92 The bellows is used at once 
to blow and to poke the fire, 1828 Wessrer, Poke,..to 
thrust at with the horns, as an ox; a popular use of the 
wordin New England, 1889 Hvast Horsham, Sussex Gloss., 
Doant goo into that field, nay be you'll be pooked [by a bull 
or cow] if you do. Afod. coliog. He poked me in the ribs. 

B. 1377. Lanci. P. fi. B. v. 620 Wrathbe .. pukketh 
[u.rr. puckep, poukeb, pokeb; A. v1. 100 puiteb; C. vit. 263 
pokeb] forp pruyde to prayse pi-seluen. /did. 643 ‘3us’, 
quod Pieres be plowman and pukked hen alle to gode. 
¢1450 Aferlin 367 Bohors..come to hym..and putte the 
poynte of his swerde on tiis shelde and be-gan to ponke hym, 
and cleped ‘ Rise vp’. 

b. Hence, to thrust or push (a thing) away, 
out, in, up, down; front, into (a place) ; ete. ; fo 
poke through, to thrust through (wezth a weapon). 

€1380 Wyetir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1, 12 And pan _maist pou 
poke beter pe mot fro pi bropir. 1675 J. Smitu Chr. Relig. 
ey pac 1.20 To poak out Leviathan, from under that shelf 
of prejudice. 1700 S. L, tr. Hryke's Voy. E. Ind. pe? We 
found them [Pagods] ruin'd .. and poked again in the dark 
hole. 178: Mme. D’Arstay Diary May, I poked the three 
guineas in his hand, and told him I would come again 
another time. 1864 Buaton Scot Adr. 1. iv. 171 When 
Montgomery poked out the eye of Henry II in the tilt-yard. 
1865 Kinostey Herezu. ix, I cannot have you poked through 
with a Zeeland pike. 

c. To shut #p or confine in a poky place. coflay. 

1860 Miss Yonce /fopes u. x, Poking himself up in such 
a horrid place. 1864 Mrs. Reppett G. Geith I. xiv. 266 It 
would break tier heart,.. to be poked upinatown. 1881 
Miss Yoncr Lads §& Lasses of Langley iii. 124, 1 suppose 
she is not much of a lady, living poked up there. 


a. Tomake, find o?, produce, stir #f, hy poking. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ti. xx. 155 If also these 
black extremities, or presumed eyes be clipped off, they 
(snails) will notwithstanding make use of their protrusions 
or hornes, and poke out their way as before. 1823 Examiner 
337/2 Dike children who poke a hole in a drum to see what 
it is. 1884 Spectator 12 July 201/2 To poke up a great 
conflagration in the country. : Z ne 

2. Te To urge, incite, stir up, excite, irritate. 
Now rare or Obs. 

13.. Cursor Af, 11818 (Cott.) Pe_parlesi has his a side Pat 
dos him fast to nee [v. (cada pride. 1393 Lanct. P. 
#2 C. 1 129 Lucifer..For prude pat hym pokede hus 
peyne hath no ende. 1601 B, Jonson Poctaster u. i, Vou 
must still bee poking mee, against my will, to things. 1825 
Baockerr ¥. C. Gloss., Poked, offended, piqued.‘ Aw've 

ked him, sare’, 1851 Lif, Gas. 7 june 88/3 A little too 
ond of poking up the prejudices and peculiarities of priests 
and bishops. 

+3. To crimp, form the folds in (a ruff) with 
a poking-stick. Also absol. Obs. 

1sga Nobody § Someb. in Simpson Sch. Skaks. (1878) 1. 
318, I shall turne Laundresse now, and learne to starch And 
set, and a poke 1614 J. Cooxe Tu Quogue in Dodsley O. Pl. 
(1780) VII. x9 For pride, the woman that had her ruff 
poak'd by the devil, is but a pnritan toher. 1636 DaveNaNT 
Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 298 And then for push o' Pike, 
practise to poke a Ruff. F 

4. intr. or absol. To do the action of thrusting ; 
to make a thrust or thrusts with a stick, the nose, etc. 

1608 Aamin West Winn. (1880) 50 Now our Philosophical 
Poker pokte on, and poynted to a strange shew. 1 
Davenant Unfortunate Lovers v.i, Swords they have at 
-. they'll serve To poke. 1784 Mme. D‘Arstav Dia 
15 Jan., I was really obliged to go and poke at the fire wih 
allmy might. 1828 Wesster s.v., Zo poke az, is to thrust 
the horns at. 1866 G. Macponatp Axa. Q, Meighd. vi, saw 
them. .poking with along stick in the pond. 1867 Tro-tore 
Chron. Barset 1. Wii. 136 He raised his umbrella and poked 
angrily at the..notice. 1901 Maurice Hewrerr Mew 
Canterb, T., Dan Costard’s T.79 It [a babe]... poked for 
the nipple and found it not. 

5. trans. To thrust forward (the finger, head, 
nose, etc.) ; esp. to thrust obtrusively. 

1700 T, Bnown Amusem. Ser, & Com. 97 One of them 
would have been poking a Cranes Bill down his Throat. 
1783 Mme. D'Anpiay Diary 4 Jan., He pokes his nose 
more into one's face than ever. 1812 H. & J. Surmn Rey, 
Addr., Baby's Debut ii, He pokes her head between the bars, 
And_melts off half her nose | 1826 Laoy Granvitie Left. 
15 Feb. pate poking in their little efforts at the 
expiration of the Carnaval. 1874 Svmonps Sk. /aly & 
Greece (1898) I. xi, 217 A ie poking ripe fruit against 
a bedroom window. 1884 A, Lana in Century Afag. Jan. 
324/1 The poles... are everywhere to be seen poked out of 
windows. 

b. To poke fun (at), to assail with jest, banter, 
or ridicule, esp. in a sly or indirect manner. 

1840 Hoov Up the Rhine 157 The American..ina dry way 
began to poke his fun at the unfortunate traveller. 1844 
Tuackeray 3. Lyndon i, She was always ‘poking her fun * 
asthe Irish phrase it. 386: Hucnes Zon: Brown at Oxf 


POKED. 


xiv, The first thing you do is to poke fun at me out of your 
wretched classics. 1880-Dixon Windsor TV. xxxiii. 320 
London wits poke fun at him. 

6. intr. a. To poke one’s nose, go prying into 
corners or looking about one; jig. to make curious 
investigation. 

1715 Prioa Down-Hall 11 Hang Homer and Virgil; 
their meaning to seek, A man must have pok’d into Latin 
and Greek. 1809 W. Yavin Knickerb., Acc. Author (1849) 
14 He was a very inquisitive body, and when not in his room 
was continually poe about town. 1819 Suettry Peter 
Bell vi. iv, No longer imitating Pope, In that barbarian 
Shakespeare poking. 1850 T. A. Taotiove /mifress. Wan- 
derer xvi. 255 In vain ked among its obscure Janes, 
1888 J. Payn Afyst, Mirbridge xx, Having a lawyer to poke 
and ee into his accounts. 1898 viz. § Germ. Gard. (1899) 
38 She is off.. to poke into every corner.. and box, if 
necessary, any careless dairy-maid’s ear. 

b. To potter; to move adoué or work in a 
desultory, ineffective, or dawdling way. 

1796 Jane Austen Sense § Sens. u. tii, Lord bless me! 
how do you think I can live poking by myself? | 1839 
U. FirzGerato Le??. (1889) 1. 49, 1 dare say you-think it 
very absurd that [I] should poke about here in the country, 
when I might be in London eos my friends. 1877 
Mag. M. Grant Sun-Maid viii, 1 should enjoy poking about 
a bit on Dinah’s back. 

7. trans. Zo poke the head,and absol. fo poke; to 
carry the head thrust inelegantly forward ; to stoop. 

1811 L. M. Hawkins C’tess §& Gertr. ¥. 185 ‘A quarter’s 
dancing ' would be welt bestowed on the young lady, as she 
certainly poked most terribly. 1825 Baocketr WV. C. Gloss., 
Poke,tostoop. ‘To poke thehead’. 18.. Miss H.Suetrey 
in Symonds Shed/ey ij. .1878) 45 It was_not worn as a 
punishment, but because 1 poked. 1847 [see Poxine fd. a. 1}, 
fe Ex. Givn Visits Elizabeth (1906) 3 They both poke 
their heads, and Jane turns in her toes. 3 

b. colloy. To project obtrusively, to stick ze, 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poke, to project, to lean 
forward, to bag ont. 

Poke, v.2 Sc. Also 6 polk. [f. Poke sé.1] 

+1. ¢vans. To catch fish with a poke-net (see 
PokE 36.1 4). Obs. 

1574 oa Sa Couneid Scot. 11. 399 Slauchter of btak 
Tags ing and polting or ony uther crymes. 

2. To put in a poke or bag; to bag; ¢o poke up, 
to put up in a bag or pocket. 

1596 Harincton Afefant. Ajax 49 Perhaps thou hast 
a minde to poke vp thy dish when you likest thy meate well. 
@ 19788 Ramsay Eagle §& Robin 49 Poke up your pypes. 

oke, v.38 U.S. [f. PoKE 56.3 2.) ¢rans. To 
put a poke on. 

1828 Wesster s. v., To poke an ox. 

Po‘ke-bo'nnet. [f. Pox sé. or v1: see PoKE 
sb.2] Colloquial name for a bonnet with a project- 
ing brim; sfec, one of this shape worn in the early 
part of the 19th c. Also aférid. 

_ 1820 Hermit in London xcii. V. 35 Another street nuisance 
is your poke poaney ladies, who sometimes put out your 
eyes with these pent-honse projections, 1833 ‘I. Hoox Love 
g& ride, Widow viii, For young women as likes to look 
about ‘em, them poke bonnets is old nick. 1837 Lytton £. 
Afaltrazv, ww. vi, A few ladies of middte age .. wear .. straw 

ke bonnets. 1858 R. S. Suntees As& Manuna ix, (A) 
lady .. painted in one of the old poke bonnets of former 
days. 1884 Century Mag XXVIII. 14 Eight or nine 
ladies, gentlemen, and children, in the poke-bonnets and 
high-collared coats of the year 1839. 

b. Applied to the form of bonnet worn by 


Qnakeresses, and later to that of Salvation Army 


women, etc. ; hence, to the wearers of such. 


1848 BantLett Dict. Amer., Poke-bonnet, a tong, straight 
bonnet, much worn by Quakers and Methodists. 186a 
H. Manrvat Vear in Sweden VW. hi. 264 We dined at 
a farmhouse.., the property of Anabaptists, a sect most 
numerous in Gotland. There's no mistaking the women 
by their downcast Jooks and black poke-bonnets. -1877 
Sat. Rev. 12 May 577/2 At Croydon, Dorking, and other 
favourite haunts of Friends, the .. broad-brimmed hats 
for the men, and close poke-bonnets for the women, may 
still be seen. 1899 St. James’ Gas. 17 Ang, 11/2 Never 
reached by the Church,..or any other spirituat organisa. 
tions, except possibly the ‘poke bonnets’ at the corners. of 
the streets. 1902 Extz. L. Banks Newspaper Girt 107 The 
poke bonnet and dark blue dress, which F thought 1 would 
not get untit I had spent a few days investigating what was 
the best way to join the Army. 

Hence Poke-bo'nneted a., 


bonnet. 

1877 Sat. Rev, 23 June 755/x Marching in.., hatted or 
poke-bonneted, and silent, when it {a religious observance] 
1s Quaker. 1901 Daily Chron. 16 Nov. 3/2 The poke- 
bonnetted young ladies who resided in the. charming suburb 
of Paddington-green. 

Poked (paukt), a. [f. Poxe 56.1, 2 + -ED 2] 

1, Fornished with a bag or poke; dilated. 

x6xx Manxnam Country. Content. 1. xix. (1668) ae 
must be of large body, wetl Poy behind for large 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poked, having a bag or poke 
ainder the jaw, which is genernlly the case with consumptive 
or rotten sheep. ; : 

2. Of a bonnet or cap: Furnished with a poke. 

1866 Gro. Exiot F. Holt x, He..ina poked cap and without 
a cravat made a figure at which his mother cried every 
Sunday. 1871 Miss Munock Fafr France iv. 125 Those 
frightful white poked caps or bonnets, which often hide 
such sweet, saintly, and even beautiful faces. 

Poked, #//.a. [f. PokE v.) + -ED1.] 

1. Thrust, pushed, stirred, etc. : see the vb. 

_ 1898 Hest. Gas. 2x Apr. 3/1 These .. may be found 
in the poked-away forgotten trays of Se shops. 

+2. Ofaraff: Crimped with a poking-stick. O65. 


wearing a poke- 


POKEFUL. 


1593 Pass. Aforrice (1896) 74 "The delight of their curious 
pie ruffes would be set aside, 1640 Grartuorne Hol- 
lander wi. Wks. 1874 1. 13 They shall weare Beaver Hats, 
Poak’d Ruffes, Grogram Gownes, or..wrought Taffata, 

Pokefual (pokful). [f. Poke 56.) + -rvv.] 
A bagful, a small sackful. . 

1377, Lanct. ?. Pt B, vit 191 A poke ful [1393 C. x. 342 
Pokedul: A, vi. 178 v7. prkctull of pardoun bere, ne 
proulnciales lettres. 1575 G. Harvev Lefter-d&, ( den) 
gt Ifte bee not worth a pokefull of pence. 1581 pi Bet 
taddon's Answ, Osor. 125 b, As farre dissentyng from the 
purpose of this Prophecie, asif he were demaunded the way 
to Canterbury, he might aunswere, a poake full of Plummes. 

| Poke-loken, pokelogan. U.S. [a. 
Odjihwa pokenogun.] (See quots.) 

1848 Tuoreav Afaine HW. (1894) 68 Now and then wo 

d what McCauslin called a pokelogan, an Indian term 
i what the drivers might have reason to call pee 
in, an inlet that leads nowhere. J/é/d. 132. 1855 Hace 
aurton Nat. & Ffunt. Nat. IN. 404 A ee is a 
marshy place or stagnant pool connected with a river. 1872 
De Veru Americanisms 20 The term pees, an Indian 
term, signifying ‘marsh’, .. is still largely used by the 
lumbermen in Maine, and..in the Northwest. 

Pokemantie, variant of Pock MaANTEAU. 

Po'ke-pu:dding. Also (5¢.) 9 pock-pudding, 
contr, 8-9 pock-pud. [f. PoKE sd.1 + PuDDING.] 

1. A pudding made in a poke or bag, a bag- 
pudding. Now Sc. and dial. 

1§5a Huvoet, Poke puoddynge, sraze, rae 180z 
Staaaco Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Pok-puds, bag-puddings, 
dumplings. 1825 Jamseson, Pock-pudding. 

2. Se. Applied contemptuously to a corpulent 
or gluttonons person ; an opprobrious designation 
In Scotland for an Englishman. Now humorous. 

¢3730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1754) 1. vi. 138 My Country- 
men .. all over Scotland, are dignified with the Title of 
Poke Pudding, which, according to the Sense of the Word 
among the Natives, signifies a Glutton. @ 1776 in Herd Sc. 
Songs 1. 118 They'll fright the fuds of the Pockpuds, For 
mony a buttock bare’s coming. 3816 Scorr Old Mort. xx, 
‘We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink’, said Niel,.. 
‘the Englishers live amaist upon ‘ts but, to be sure, the 
pock-puddings ken nae better. 18327 — Diary 20 Dec, 
Anent the copyrights—the pockpuds were not frightened hy 
our high price, 1870 Ramsav Retin, vic (ed. 18) 228 A set 
o' ignorant pock-puddings. 1885 Morris in Mackail Life 
(1899) IT. 143 Whether pock-pudding prejudice or not, I 
can't bring myself to love that country Scotland} 

3. A local name of the Long-tailed Titmouse. 

1856 ae kaa Nat. Hist, WV. 203 This is the Poke 
Pudding, Huckmuck,and Mum-Ruffin of the English. 1885 
Swainson Prov, Names Birds 32 (British Long-tailed Tit. 
inouse) Poke nadsing or Poke bag (Gloucestershire ; Salop). 
Pudding bag (Norfolk). 

Poker (pakaz), 56.1 [f. Poke v1 + -ER},] 

1. An instrument for poling or stirring a fire, 
consisting of a stiff metal rod, one end of which is 
fitted with or formed into a handle. 

Jew's poker: see quot. 1899. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 126 He 
+.came downe with a poker in his hande. 2714 Appison 
Speci. No. 608 P 13 her good Will she never would 
suffer the Poker ont of her Hand. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fan. 1, 70 The men say she is as stiff as a 
poker; and the women are afraid of her, she is so proud and 
prudish. 1829 Lytton Disowned xviii, Theancient domestic 
. came, poker in hand, to his assistance. 1844 Lp. Brouciiam 
A. Lunel M11, vi. 176 Of a stiffness so perfect that part 
of his toilette seemed to be swallen ine a poker. 1899 R. 
Wuiretnc Wo. 5 Yokn St. xix, A Jew's Poker is a Christian 
person who attends to Jewish fires on the Sabbath day. 

b. fig. (in allusion to its proverbial stiffness) : 
A person with a rigid stiff carriage or manner. 

1812 Miss Mitroro in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. 184, I 
dare say our new cousin is just such a poten as Lord 
Selkirk, with an iron head and an iron heart, 1838 Lapv 
Granvitve Lett. 14 July, He .. would be very handsome if 
be would not stoop. + Liz is a poker in comparison. 

+2. = Poking-stick: see PoxtnG vbj, sb. 2. Obs. 

3604 Dexkra Honest 1A. Wks, 1873 I]. 25 Where's my 
tuffe and poker, you block-head? 1606 Hevwooo 2nd Pi. 
Lf. eee not me Lt Wks. 1874 1. 258 Now, your Puritans 
Poker is not so huge, but somewhat longer; a long slender 
poking-sticke is the all in all with your Suffolke Puritane. 

3. In various transferred uses. a. (See quot.) 

, 3823 Crass Technol, Dict., Poker ..or driver, an iron 
Instrument, of various lengths and sizes, used for drivin’ 
hoops on masts. It has a flat foot at one end, and a roun 
knob at the other. 

b. humorous. The staff or rod of office carried 
by a verger, bedell, etc. 

1844 [implied in foker-dearcr: see 8). 1905 H. S. Hot. 
tano Personal Slud, ix. Westcott 130 Under the baught 
contempt of the solitary ad (in Peterborough Cathedrall. 
who liad been forced ta lend the authority of This ‘poker ' to 
those undignified and newfangled efforts. 

0. University slang. One of the university 
bedells at Oxford and Cambridge, who carry staves 
or maces (‘ pokers’) before the Vice-Chancellor. 

1841 Rime of New-Made Baccalere (Farmer), Heads of 
Houses in a rowfAnd Deans and College Dons below, 
With a Poker or two behind. 3867 Lowi Society X11. 
347 We attended duly at St. Mary's to see the vice- 
chancellor, doctors, proctors, ‘ pokers ‘, &c. in their robes of 
state, 1897 Youelt’s Life & Lett. i. viii. 226 There was 
Agreat procession, the Chancellor in black and gold, Doctors 
in scarlet gowns, the Vice-Chancellor with pokers. 

4. Ked-hot poker, a popular name of species of 
Tritoma (or Axiphofia), South African liliaceous 

plants, bearing elongated spikes of scarlet or yellow 

lowers ; called also fame-lower (FLAME sb. 10), 
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3884 Mitter Plant-n., Red-hot-poker-plant. 1899 Pall 
Mall G. 1x Oct. 2/2 The clustered sunflowers and ‘red-hot 
pokers ‘, most gorgeous of September's old-fashioned hlooms. 
1g0z Coanisn Naturalist Thames 179 Scartet tritomas (red- 
hot pokers) look splendid among the deep greens of the 
Summer grass. tm : 

5. The.implement with which poker-work is 
done; hence, short for Poxer-work. Also alfrib. 

1827 Seaham Par. Reg. A drawing in poker, by him, of 
the Salvator Mundi, after Carlo Dolci, 1894 [see poker- 
picture in 8). c1g00 W. D. Tuomrson Poker Work 10 The 
pokers were anything, from a knitting needle to an iron 
Zin. thick, and were bound with yen or other material to 
protect the hands from being burnt, and to enable the 
worker to obtain a firmer grip of the iniplement. /édfd. 17 
The ‘Pyro'..is another development in Poker machines 
which .. does away with the spirit-lamp, /did._ 24 Poker 
artists will find it convenient to be in possession of the 
principal manufacturer's list of Poker materials, — /n- 
struct. ‘ Pyro" Pokey Machine, Before starting any piece 
of work it is wise to become familiar with the lighting and 
working of the poker. 

6. A person who pokes ; ¢sf. one who pokes or 
pries into things. 

1608 Axsin Mest Mine. (1880) 50 Now our Philosophical 
Poker pokte on, and poynted to a strange shew. 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. xxxix. 359 Such thoughtful 
Suturity pokers as 1am | 

7. Phrase. By the holy poker. A humorous as- 
severation, of Irish origin and uncertain meaning. 

1804 Mar. Evcewortn Limerick Gloves ii,‘ By the hol 
poker’, said he to himself, ‘the old fellow now is out there’. 
3828 Lancet 23 Feb. 773/2 He swears by the ‘holy poker’ 
and ‘St. Patrick’, that he will never again go to St. Bar- 
tholomew's, 
334 By the holy poker, sir,..you've just hit it there. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as poker-arm; poker-backed, 
poker-like adjs.; poker-bearer, a mace-bearer, 2 
University bedell; poker-drawing, poker-paint- 
ing = PoKER-WorkK; poker-picture, a picture 


made by poker-work; poker-style, the style of | 


poker-work. (See also sense 5.) 

1890 Scots Observer a5 Jan. srl Mannerisms noticed 
thirty years ago on St. Andrews Links... Alexander Hill's 
tip-toe eccentricities, and Mill's *poker-arm, imbecile, push- 
ing motion | 1885 Fortnight in Wagyonette 6 Yo assume 
his usual “poker-backed style of seat, 1898 Pall Mal! G. 
9 Mar. 2/2 The journal. assumes its most poker-backed 

we-told-you-so" attitude. 1844 J. T. Hewiert Parsons & 
W. ix, From vice-chancellor down to vice-chancellor's 
*poker-bearer. 1895 Weston. Gas, 83 AG) 3/3 ‘Black Rod‘, 
..carrying a three-cornered hat in one ead: and a short 
gilt-headed *poker-like stick gracefully poised in the other. 
1895 Cuara H. Stevens in Proc. 14th Conv. Amer. Instr. 
pe a The art of “poker-painting hashad more attention 
in ngland than elsewhere. 1854 Fatruout Dict. Terns 
Arts, *Poker-pictures, imitations of pictures or rather of 
bister-washed drawings executed by singeing the surface of 
white wood with a heated poker, such as used in Italian 
irons. 3887 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) IL. 183 Some 
decoration that she was doing in the “poker-style, burning 
the pattern in. 

Porker, s/.2 Now U. S. collog. Also 7 pocar. 
[perh. from Norse; corr. to Da. pokker, Swed. 
pocker the devil. Cf. also Puck, Poox.] A hob- 
goblin, bugbear, demon. O/d Loker, the devil. 

[1598 see Hopce-roxer.] 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 109 
Euen as a mother, when her childe is wayward,.. scareth it 
with some pocar, or bull-begger, to make it cling more vnto 
her and be quiet. 1784 H. Warrote Let. to Hon, #/. S. 
Conway 5 May, The very leaves on the horse-chesnuts.. 
cling to the bongh as if ofd poker was coming to take them 
away. 1828 Wesster, Poker, any frightful object, especially 
in the dark; a bugbear; « word in common popular use in 
America. c 

+ Po'ker, s.3 dia/. Obs. 
ERI.) (See quot.) 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Poker, one that conveys 
Coals (at Newcastle) in Sacks, on Horseba 

Porker, 56.4 Chiefly US. (Origin uncertaln. 
Cf. Ger. fock, also poche, pochen, pockspiel, a similar 
blnffing card-game of considerable age, f. pochen 
to boast, brag, lit. to knock, mp.) A card game, 
popular in America, a variety of Brag, played by 
two or more persons, each of whom, if not blaffed 
into declaring his hand, bets on the value of it, 
the player who holds the highest combination of 
cards as recognized in the game ih ey ae pool. 

(1855 Geo. Exiot in Cross Li/e (1885) I. 356 One night we 
attempted ‘ Brag’ or‘ Pocher".) 1856 Mars, S. T. L. Roane 
son Kansas 156 Jones and others came in at night and 
‘played poker at twenty-five cents ante’, £856 G. D, 
Hee Enron War in Kansas 3 He could cheat his com- 
pasion at a ' friendly game of poker ', and shoot him after- 
wards .. with as little remorse. 1869 O. W. Hotmes Old 
Vol. of Life, Cinders from Ashes (1891) 255 Do the theo- 
logical professors take a hand at all-fours or poker on week- 
days? 1894 S. Fiske Holiday Stories (1g00) 169 Poker, 
they call it ashore; but, as gambling is not allowed oo 
government vessels, it becomes whist at sea. 

b. attrib, and Combd., as poker-game, -player. 

3872 C. Kinc Mountain. Sierra Nev. xiv. 285 ‘They shoved 
the jury into 2 commodious poker-room, where were seats 
grou about neat, green tables, 31882 N. Vork Times 
xx Mar., Poker-playing was carried to England ia the old 
packet-ships, «| 

Poker, 5.5, a kind of duck: see PocHarn. 

Poker, v. [f. Poxer sé.!) 

1. trans. a. To use a poker to; to poke, stir, or 
strike with a poker. b. Loker up: To stiffen up, 
or make as stiffas a poker. s#ostce-sses. 


(f. Poxe 54.1 sack + 


1890 'R. Botnrewoon' Col. Reformer (1891) | 


POKY. 


2787 Mor. D'Arstay Diary 19 June, I thought you had 
been too good-natured .. to poker the le in the King’s- 
house | 37 J. Beresvorp Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) 
xx. xxv. 254 Portraits..of your host's family all pinched 
and pokered up in the incredible costumes of their several 
centuries, 

2. To draw in or adorn with poker-work. 

31897 Datly News z June 5/2 The Duchess.. had executed 
several kid sachets in pokerwork, and her daughter, Princess 
Alice of Albany, had pokered a wooden stand. ¢ 1900 
W. D. Tuomrson Poker Work 12 Mlustration of various 
articles which have been pokered by accomplished designers 
and artists. 

Hence Po'koring vé/. sb. (also attrié.). 

1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 21 \n..the ‘front’ plate, are 
placed..the working door, pokering door, and means for 
gelling at the Tales. 

Po'kerish, a.!_ [f. Poxer sd.) + -rsn 1] In- 
clined to be ‘stiff as a poker’, esp. In manner. 
Ilence Po-kerishly adv., Po’kerIshnesa. 

3848 Hawrnorne in Life Longfellow (1891) IL. i. 36 A 
man of thought and originality, with a certain iron-poker- 
ishness, an uncompromising stiffness in his mental character. 
1867 Miss Baoucuton Cometh Up as Flower xxxvi,‘ Tam 
afraid I'm interrupting a pleasant téte-d-téte !' says the 
old lady, pokerishly. 1880 Argosy XXIX. 230,'I regret to 
have lost it', I said, stiff to pokerishness. 1888 Century 
Afag. May 35/1 Ella called her ‘ stiff and pokerish * 

Po-kerish, a.2 U.S. collog. [f. Poker 56.2 + 
-tsit ll] Fraught with a kind of myslerious dread ; 
ghostly, uncanny. 

6835 Witis Bees lWee Il. xli. 28 A_pokerish-looking 
dwai 1853 LoweLL Moosehead Fru. Prose Wks. 1 lis 
36 There is something pokcrish about a deserted dwelling. 
even in broad daylight. 1871 Murs. Stowe Aly Wife & f 
viii, It was a lonesome and pokerish operation to disinantle 
the room that had long been my home. 1874 B. ‘Tavtox 
Propket w. vi, A pokerish place ! There's something in the 
air Breeds thoughts of saurder. 

Poker-work. [f. Poker sd.) + Worx sé} 
Artistic work done by burning a design on the 
surface of white wood with a heated pointed imple- 
ment. 

Originally, a pointed poker was used, later the ‘heater * of 
an Italian iron (see quot. for poker-ficture s.v. Poker ' 8), 
etc. ; now done with a special apparatus the essential feature 
of which is a platinum point or pointer kept continuously 
hot for the purpose. 

1813 J. Forsyta Remarks Excursion Italy 1 note, The 
process called cestrotam was, in my opinion, nothing hut 
poker-work. 1892 Ev. Rowe CArp-carving (1895) 37 Heady: 
made objects, such as are sold for painting or poker work. 
1894 Daily News 2 May a4 ‘There is a cedar-lined escritoire 
in deep poker work, a reall beautiful ieee of furniture. 

Poking (pdorkin), vod. sb. [f. Poke v.14 -1nG 1] 

1. The action of the vb. Poke: thrusting, push- 
ing; projecting forward. 

1s8z Stanynurst AE nets uu. (Arb.) 60 With the push and 
porins, of launce hee perceth his entrayls, 18:1 L. M. 

awxins C'tess & Gert7. (1812) I. 189 The poking, and a 
bad inclination of her left foot, he cared not for.  xgoz 
H. S. Merriman Vultures i, Mr. Mangles..who carried his 
head in the manner.. known at a girls’ school as * poking". 

attrib, 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Adingd, vil. (1903) 232 

ig ft 


This poking fight of rapier and dagger will come up then, 
18ax Scott Keni. xi, | helped Pinniewinks to sharpen his 
x8s¢ Cartyeye Mite. EV. 345 


incers and his poking-awl. 

Jadam, I anved hia soundly with my poking-pole. — 

2. Poking-atick (-[ron). A rod used for stiffen- 
ing the plaits of ruffs; originally of wood or bone, 
afterwards of steel so as to be applied hot. //isé. 

1598 Nasne P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) IL. 44 That sine 
washing Poet that made the Ballet of Blue starch and 
poaking stick. 1602 Miopteton Blurt, Master-Constable 
1. iii, 106 Your ruff must stand in print; and for that pur- 
pose, get poking-sticks with fair long handles. %1606 Row- 
Lanps Terrible Battell (Hunter. Cl.) 12 The poking yron is 
too hot. 1611 Saks. H/rut. 7. 1v. iv. 228 Pins, and poaking- 
stickes of steele. 1664 Cotton Scarron, 1, 4 Her Necdles, 
Poking-sticks, and Bodkins. 1869 Mars. Pactiser Lace xaii. 
268 When the use of starch and poking-sticks had rendered 
the arrangement of a ruff easy, the size began rapidly to 
increase, ; 

Poking (porkin), £44. 2. [f PoKe v.1 +-1no2.) 

1. Projecting ; thrust forward: esp. of the head. 

1799 Hull Advertiser 2a June, 3/3 A repulsive kind of 
hat, which may be called the poking hat; it_has a long pro- 
jection, like the beak of a snipe. 1847 L. Hunt Afen, 
iVomen & B. 1. iv. 70 (The giraffes'] necks .. make a feehle- 
took ins, obtuse angle, completely answering to the word 
* poking‘. f 

2. Ofa person or his work : That pokes or potters ; 
pottering, peddling; hence petty, mean. Of a 
place: Petty, in size or accommodation ; confined, 
mean, shabby, insignificant. = Porky a.! 1 a, b. 

1769 Grav Let. to Wharton 22 June, lam never so angry, 
as when I hear my acquaintance wishiog they had been 
bred to some poking profession, or employed ia some office 
of drudgery. Waikne Austen Sfansf Park xii, That 
poekiog old woman, who knows no more of whist than of 
algebra. 3850 Kixcstev 4A/t. Locke xaiv, t shal 
shoved down into some poking little conn ey 1864 
M. Evre Lady's Walks in S. France viii. (1865) 94 chapel, 
which we reached. .through * ee little room. 

Poky (pérkl),a.! (f. Poxe v.1+4-y¥.] ‘ 

1. a. Ofa person, or his life or work : Pottering, 

dling; taken up with petty matters or narrow 
interests: = POKING Ap/.a, 2. . 

1856 Mrs. Stows Dred iv, If religion is going to make 
me $0 poky, I shall put it off as long as I can. 1688 'R. 
Bouprewooo’ Roddery under Armsiii, [laughed at myself 
for being so soft as to choose’» hard-workiog pokey kind of 


POKY. 


life, did. xlvii, The peopte .. had lived a pokey life .. for, 
many a year. anon 

b. Of a place: Petty in size or accommoda- 
tion; affording scanty room to stir; confined, 
mean, shabby: = PoKING ff.a.2. | 

3849 Acs. Smit Pottleton Leg. xx. 174 Ina little poky cot- 
tage under the hill. s860 J. Wourr Zrav. §& Adv. I. iv. 87 
Sent to a poky lodging-honse in High Holborn. 1876 F. b. 
Taowtore Charming Fellow 1. v. 74 It is monstrous to 
think of burying his talents in a poky little hole. 1894 
Jessorr Random Roaming i. 18 Chichester seemed to mo 

~ea poky place. 
oc. Of dress, etc.: Shabby, dowdy. 

c 1854 Tnackeray Wolves & Land 1, Why do you dress 

ourself in this odd poky way? 1855 — Meweomes \vii, 
he ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and inost 
dingy gowns. . , 

2. Cricket. Inclined te ‘ poke’ when batting. 

1891 W. G. Gaace Cricket 263 Against a poky batsman, 
on_a sticky wicket, he has often as many opportunities as 
point of bringing off a smart catch. 

Hence Po-kiness. 

31886 Chicago Advance 14 Jan. 18 He detected the poki- 
ness of the entire easshold this morning. 

Poky, @.2 and sd. rave. [f. Poke 56.2 + -v.] 
In poky bonnet, also poky sb, = POKE-BONNET. 

1861 Mns, Baowntne Lett., to Isa Blagden (1897) 11. 430 
The nearest approach to a poky bonnet possible in this sin- 
fal generation. 1880 Daily News 2 July 5 A pleasing con- 
trast to those oppressive times when inexorable custom 
compelled all to wear spoou-bills or pokeys or Leghorns. 

Pol. Obs. rare. [(L. fol, contracted from Po/- 
/ux.J A form of asseveration. Cf, Epiror. 

1596 Nasug Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
111. 8 By Poll and Aedipott I protest. 1600 Dekker S/oc- 
maker's Holiday i. (1862) 9 Your pols and your edipols. 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hany vei in Bullen O. PZ TV. 378 
Hee has his pols, and his adypols, his times and his tricks. 

Pol, obs. form of Poti, Poo sé.) 

ll Polacea! (poleka, || pelakka).  [I., orig. 
adj. fem. of folacco Polish, ad. Ger. Polack, a. Vol. 
Polak a Pole, a native of Poland.] A Polish dance, 
a polonaise ; also the music for it. 

1813 S&. Character (ed. 2) 1. 222 Maria had brought home 
some new music, and was in the middle ofa favorite Polacca, 
when Gifford entered. 1862 E. Paver Programme & Mar., 
Polacea, Polonaise. A Polish dance in 2 time; its char- 
acter is strictly solemn aud diguified, and must express 
chivalrous firmness, combined with grace. 1898 STainea 
& Baarett Dict. Mus. Terms s.v., li No. 3 of Handel's 
twelve grand concertos is a polonaise or polacca. 

+ Polack (péwlak), sd. (a.) Obs. Also 7 Po- 
laque, -eak, -ach, (9 -ak). [a. Pol. Polak a 
Pole; Ger. Polack, . Polague.} A native or in- 
habitant of Poland; a Pole; in quot. 1609, the 
king of Poland. So ¢ Po‘laker Obs. rare. 

1599 Sannys Eee Spec. (1632) 192 Then for his Catho- 
likes the Polakers, they clearly slip collar. 1601 R. Jounson 

Vingd, & Comtmw. 127 The last of these fower vertues the 
Polacks want, that is, celeritie, 1602 Suaks. Has. 1. ii, 63. 
1609 Mipoteron Sir R, Shirley Wks. (Bullen) VITL. 307 
He was received with great magnificence.. both of the 
Polack himself aud of his people. 1657 North's Plutarch, 
Add, Lives (1676) 80 margin, The Moscoviles discomfited 
by the Polacks in the battle of Orsa, 

B. adj. Polish. 

1831 Caaty.e Sart. Res. ut, xii, Any soldier, were he but 
a Polack Scytheman, shall be welcome. 

Polacre (pelike1), polacca? (polski). 
Forms: a. 7,9 pollacre, 9 poleacre, 8- polacre. 
8.7 polacra, 8 polaeco, 8- polacea. y. 7 polach, 
pollacke, 7-8 polaque. [In a and y forms a. F. 

polacre, polague = It. polac(c\wa, polacca, whence 
directly the 8 forms. SoSp. folacra, Pg. polacra, 
eaca, polharca; Du. polaak, Ger. polack(e, -er. 
Origin uncertain; F. polacre, polague, It. polacca, 
Ger. polacke, mean also Polish, Pole; but it is 
difficnlt to understand how a Levantine or Medi- 
terranean vessel should be so described.] 

A three-masted merchant vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean, See quot. 1769-76 in a, 

a. 1625 Purcnas Pilgrims II. vi. 885 Here our Admirall 
had hyred a Pollacre about the burden of one hundred and 
twentie tuune. 1755 Acts Gen. Assenth. Georgia (1881) 53 
All Masters of Vessells. .shall pay into the Public Treasury 

-.for every Snow Brig Polacre or Sactia Twenty Two 
shillings and Six pence. 1764 Smottetr Trav. (1766) I. 
aza The harbour ..is generally fult of tartanes, polnerds, 
and other small vessels, that come from Sardinia, Ivica, 
Italy, and Spain, loaded with salt, wine, and other commo- 
dities, x Fatconen Dict. Marine, Polacre, a ship 
with three masts, usually navigated in the Levant, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean.. generally furnished with 
square sails upon the main-mast, and ateen sails upon the 
fore-mast and mizen-mast. Some of them however carry 
square sails (Sle all the three masts, particularly those of 
Provence in France. Each [mast] is commonly formed of 
one piece, so that they have neither top-mast nor top-gallant- 
mast. 1820 J.W. Croner in C. Papers 1 Sept., She had 
two lieutenants of the English Navy with her in the polacre. 
1889 Crank Russet. Afarooned (1890) 223 The high-sterned 
poffacré..is riding within musket-shot of the beach. 

B. 1628 Dicay Voy. Aledit. (1868) 36 Wee descryed a ves- 
sell (which wee made for a polacra) plying vp to winde- 
ward. r Netson 6 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 350 
Burned four polaccas loaded with wine for the French Ships 
at Fiorenzo. 1817 Byaon Beffo xcv, He hired a vessel 
come from Spain, Bound for Corfu; she was a fine polacca, 
Mann‘d with twelve hands and laden with tobacco. 

yf Lond. Gas. No. 316/t At his departure. from 
Alexandiia, there entred a French Polach. 1695 /did. 
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No. 1024/1 All their Men of War aré in Port, save a Pol- 
tacke, which is got ont, and gone zz Corso. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. tv 228 On Wednesday..a Polaque fell 
in among us,. ranning foul of our Sanbiquer. 

b. aifrib. and Cond. - 

1745 Gentl. Mag. 695 A Spanish polacco ship. 1780 
Cen Knowzes in Maval Chron, 1. 518 They eyere ue 
..Xebec ships, polacre rigged. r180r ‘id. V1. 41a The 
Neapolitan polacre big Madona de Laure. 1846 Raikes 
tif vA Brenton 301 We gave chase to a polacre ship. ‘ 

olaile, variant of PULLAILE Oés., poultry. 

+ Polaine. Qés. Also 6 pulleyne. See quots. 

1s8a in Archeol, Eliana XVI. 209 Foure threave of 
hempe and pulleyne iiijs. 1631 New Hampshire Prov. 
Papers (1869) 1. 63, 4 pieces of polaines ffor sailes ffor shal- 


| es at 255 per piece,..1 quoile of cordage. 


olaly, variant of PULLAYLY Oés., poultry. 

+Polan. Oés. [a. OF. poul(a)in Polish, a 
Pole.] A Pole, a native of Poland. 

1goz in Ellis Ovig. LeiZ. Ser. 1. 1. 50 The Hangaries, 
Boyams, aud the Polans. 1 T. Waicur Passions 1 x. 
44, 1 might discourse over.. ltaliaus, Potans, Germaues. 

olan, var. PoLayn Oés., knce-armour. 

+Polancre. Naut. Obs. Also pollankre. 
[Related to I. palane (16th c. in Littré), now 
palan,a combination of two pulleys connected by 
arope: cf falanguer to hoist with tackle; also 
It. falanga a hoisting or raising apparatus, a lever, 
a roller, L. A(4)a/axga a carrying pole, a reller on 
which a heavy body is rolled, Gr. péAayé a round 
piece of wood, a trunk, block, log, pole. 

(Fr. has also Viale wie of the same origin, in the 
sense of a stout buoyed fishing-rope to which a series of 
lines are attached bearing the hooks.)] we. 

A kind of pulley or tackle for hoisting heavy 
articles. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VIT (1896) 47 Swyftyng takles.. 
xj, pollankres. ae tid. 75. 1485 State Papers, Chapter 
Ho. Bk. NVI, Polancres with shivers of brasse. 1514 /#v. 
Stores Henry Grace & Dien, Poleancres with shivers of 
wood, poleancres with shivers of brasse. 

Poland (péulind). Also 6-7 Poleland. [f. 
PoLE 56.4 + Lanp sd. (or perh, ad. Ger. Polen, 
MHG. fo/dx, with ending assimilated to /and).] 
A country of E. Europe, formerly an independent 
kingdom ; hence short for Pofand oats or wheat, 
Poland fowl. 

15964 Brief Exam. Div, O woulde to God the state of 
the Churches of..Poleland were brought to this poynte. 
1603 Camoen Aem. (1637) 17 The Bridges of Poleland, 


1812 Examincr 4 May 282/1 Oats §3s...578. od. Polands 
58s., 59s. od. 1849 DJ. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. (1858) 
56 yh newly-hatched chicks are grey, much resembling 


those of the silver Polands. 

b. attrib. and Comdb., as Poland breed, oat; Po- 
land fowl, one of a breed of domestic fowls, 
having black plumage and a white topknot ; 
Poland manna: see Manna16; Poland wheat, 
white cone wheat ( 77iticum polonicunt), 

hye Penny Cyel, XVUTI. 476/a The *Poland breed, which 
is black-feathered, with white topknots, lays well. 18 
*B. Movaray Don, Poultry (ed. 6) Hy The *Potand fowls, 
as they are generally called, were chiefly imported from 
Holland. 1764 A/usenm Rust. IV. xxxv. 155 Most of my 
neighbours prefer the white *Poland oat. 1686 Pror 
Staffordsh. 34a White-Lammas, or *Poland-wheat. 

Hence Po‘lander, a native of Poland, a Pole 
(ods.); also a Poland fowl. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & Comnrw, 133 He [was).. in- 
forced to leaue the whole possession of Liuonia to the 
Polander. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Prerre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) TNT. 43° You will not see .. regiments formed of 
Russiaus, of Polanders, or of Venetians. 1830 'B. Movaray' 
Don, Poultry (ed. 6) 16 The Polanders..are one of the 
most useful varieties, 

Polar (péwla1), a. (sd.) [ad. med.L. polér-ts, 
f. 1. pol-us POLE sb.2: see -AR1. Cf. It. polare 
(¢ 1300 in Dante), Sp. folar, F. polaive (1556 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Astron. and Geog. Of or pertaining to the 
poles of the celestial sphere or of the carth; 
situated near or connected with either pele. 

15g Reconpe Casi, Knowl. {1556) 4 Recken from one of 
the poles..23 degrees and an halfe,..draw a circle of that 
circuit about eche Pole... These circles maye well bee called 
Pole circles, or Polar circles. 1594 J. Davis Seaman's 
Secr. 1. (1607) 6 The Artick Polar circle is one of the fesser 
circles, deniding the Sphere into two vnequall partes, 1 
Mirror P. L. x. 2&9 As when two Polar Winds .. together 
drive Mountains of Ice. 1669 Stuamy Afariner’s fag. vit. 
ii. 5 {il} call it a Polar Plane, because the Potes thercof are 
in the Poles of the World. asgs1 Ken Hysinotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1741 JI]. 120 Devotion cold as Polar Ice was grown. 
3815 J. SmitH Panorama Se. §& Art \. 277 The polar 
diameter of the earth. 1856 Kane A rc. Expl. T. xxiii. 302 
Well known to the Potar traveller, 1878 Huxtey PAysiogy. 
178 The cold polar waters siuk by their density. 

b. In specific combinations with sbs.; e.g. 

Polar anzmia, anemia due to residence in the polar 
tegions during the sunless winter. P. dear, the white bear, 
Ursus maritinus. P. circle, each of the circles parallel to 
the equator at the distance of 23°28’ from either pole, 
bounding the Arctic and Antarctic zones... P. dial, a dial 
having its gnomon in the plane of the earth’s axis. 2. 
distance, the angular distance of any point on a sphere 
from the nearer pole; the complement of declination or 
latitude. P. have, the white hare, Lepus avcticus. P. 
lights, the aurora boreatis or anstralis,. P. p/ant, a name 
for Silphium Jaciniainm, from the fact of its leaves pointing 
due North and South (Syd. Soc. Lex.). P. projection: see 
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Projection. : P. star (mod.1. stella polaris sine Polus, in 
Alphonsine Tables, Venice 1518), the Pote-star; also sig. 
= guiding star, guide, cynosure. 2 

1551-94 *Polar circle [see 1).- 1704 J. Haaris Lex. Techn. 
I, *Polar Dyals, are those whose Plates are parallel to 
some Great re that passes thro’ the Poles, or parallel to 
some one of the Hours. .18:6 Pravrain Vat. PAIN. 35 
From the azimuth, the “polar distance and the complement 
of latitude, compute the allitude. 1868 Lockyer Eve. 
Astron. 3 329. 146 Sometimes the distance from the north 
celestial pole is given instead of that from the celestial 
equator. This is called north-polar distance. 1851 MavnE 
Rew Scalp Hunt, xxxv, We were traversing the region of 
the ‘*polar plant’, the planes of whose leaves, at_almost 
every step, pointed out our meridian. 1885 Girl's Own 
Paper Jan. 171/1 The Compass plant—variously known, 
also, as‘the pilot weed, polar plant, and turpentine weed. 
3727-44 Cuamarrs Cycl., Pole Star, or “Polar Star. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt, Mai. (1834) UU. 366 If we lose sight of 
our polar star, we shall quickly wauder into inextricable 
difficulties. 1797 Mas. Rapcurre ffalian i, Guided over 
the deep waters only by the polar star, 1854 MosgLey 
Astron. iit. 14. 1860 Reave Cloister & H. xv, His pure 
and a eigted | love fur Margaret had been his polar star. 

2. Magu. Disposing itself in the direction of the 
poles of the earth; having polarity; of or per- 
taining to a magnetic pole or poles (see POLE 56,2 
5); magnetic. : 

1692 Sia T. P. Buounr Ess. 88 The Polar Vertue of the 
Loadstone was unknown to the Ancients. a@ 1696 Scar- 
auacn Exnclid (1705) a In Loadstones it is commonly known 
that there are Polar Points, called North and South. 1849 
Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 296 The pole J, of the magnet. .acts 
favourably in induciog south polar magnetism in z, and north 
polar at S$. 1860 Tynpatt Chaciers 1. xx. 142, I examiued 
the stones..and found them sae polar, 1872 St« 
W. Tuomson Reprint Papers 421 A polar magnet, as I shall 
henceforth call anything magnetized after the manner of 
a loadstone ora steel magnet. 1891 S. P. Tuompson Electro- 
magnet 39 The pole or polar region of a magnet is simply 
that part of the surface of a maguet whence the internal 
magnetic lines emerge into the air. . 

3. Ziecir. Pertaining to the poles of a voltaic 
battery; having positive and negative electricity. 

1836-41 Baanoe Chem. (ed. 5) 320 The decomposition was 
perfectly polar, and decidedly dependent upon a current of 
electricity passing from the zinc through the acid to the 
platinum in the vessel ¢, and back from the platinum 
through the iodic solution to the zinc at the paper ©. 1850 
Davneny A tom. The. x. (ed. 2) 35a Rendering the substances 
. positive and negative, or, to adopt the explanation of 
Faraday, causing a polar state in their particles, 1893 
Stoane Stand. Electr. Dict. 454 Polar Region. 1u electro- 
therapeutics the area or region of the body near the thera- 
peutic electrode. ai F 

4. Physics, a. Of forces: Acting in two opposite 
directions. (Also in figurative applications. ) 

3809-10 Coterince Friend (1865) 55 There is, strictly 
speaking, no proper opposition bat between the two polar 
forces of one and the same power. 1862 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed. 4) 38 Cases where a dual or polar character of 
force is manifested. 1863 E. V. Neate Anal. Th. & Nat. 

5 The thought of centres of force becomes that of polar 
‘orce, where the most entire union is produced by the most 
complete opposition. j 

b. Of molecules: Regularly or symmetrically 
arranged in a definite direction (as though under 
the action of a magnetic force, e.g. like iron filings 
under the influence of a magnet). 

1850 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 36 At, the point of 
maximum density the molecules of these bodies assume a 
polar or crystalline condition. 186 Ibid. (ed. 4) 39 In the 
rupture of crystals, we are dealing with substances haviug 


. a polar arrangement of particles—the surfaces of the frag- 


ments cannot be assumed to be molecularly identical. 1870 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) I. v. ii. 517 Adjacent 
molecules will be uasymmetrically placed .. they will not 
stand in polar order. ies 

5. Bio/. Of or pertaining to the poles of a nerve- 
cell, an ovum, etc. See Poe sd.2 7. 

1878 Batt Gegendaur’s Comp. Anai. 111 The polar areas, 
which are surrounded by short fringe-like processes. 1882 
Vines Sacks’ Bot, 581 Iu some instances the two polar 
nuclei meet, not in the centre, but towards the upper ead 
of the embryo-sac, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
Introd. 22 zofe, A clear spot, the polar spot or corpuscie, 
may appear at each pole of the spindle. ibid. 123 As s#ou 
as the ovum has attained its definitive size, it very generally 
. gives origin to two polar bodies, or globules, or directive 
vesicles. 1898 J. Hurcuinson in Arch. Surg, 1X. No. 36. 

56 Opacities in the vitreous and posterior polar cataract 
bad made their appearance. 

6. Geom. Relating or referred to a pole (see POLE 
sb.2 8): spec. Reciprocal to a pole; of the nature 
of a polar (sce B.). 

Polar co-ordinates: see Co-onvinaTe B. 2. Polar curve 
with respect to a line, the locus in tangential co-ordinates 
corresponding to the polar carve with respect to a point 
in polar co-ordinates. Polareguation, an equation it polar 
co-ordinates. Polar surface, in geometry of three dimen- 
sions, a locus analogous in nil respects to a polar curve m 
plane geometry. a 

< 1816 tr. Lacrotx's Diff. & Ini. Calculus 129 The variables 
in this equation are what Geometers have catled polar 
co-ordinates, 1831 Hixp Dif Calc. 262 If r be the radius 
vector of a polar curve, and @ be the augle which it makes 
with a fixed axis. 1848 G. Satmon Conic Sect. (1855) b 
8 44 To find the polar equation of a right line. 1879 
Tuomson & Tarr Nat, Phil. 1.1. § 134 The polar figure to 
any continuous curve ona spherical surface Is the locus ©} 
the ultimate intersections of great ‘circles equatorial to 
points taken infinitely near each other along it. 


7, fig. & Analogons to the pole of the earth, or 
to the pole-star; of or pertaining to a central 
or directive principle, : 


POLARCHY. 


1999 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 156/t Universal Emancipation, 
with Representative Legislature, was the polar principle 
which guided the Society of United Irishmen. 1858 
Caatyie Fredh, Gt. 2. i.(1872) 1.4 Aking over men; whose 
movements were polar, and _carried..those of the world 
along with them. 1899 A. Buack in &xfostlor Jan. 51 
Both the Church and the world depend in crisis on the man 
of insight:..the polar primary man. . 

b. Directly opposite in character, nction, or 


tendency. (See also 4 a.) 

1832 J. Watson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 998 Rusticity 
and Urbanity are polar opposites. 1840 CaaLyir s/eroes 
iii, (1872) go Dante felt Good and Evil to be the two polar 
elements of this Creation, on which it all turns. : 

B. sd. Geont. A curve related In a particalar 
way to a given curve and a fixed point called the 
pole; In conic sections, the straight line joining 
the points nt which tangents from the fixed point 


touch the curve. 

31848 G. SaLMon Conte Sect. (1855) vi. § 86 Whether the 
tangents from 2’y’ be real or imaginary, the line joining 
their points of contact will be the real line ra’+yy/ = 
which we shall call the polar of x3’ with regard to the 
circle. {did xv. § 302 ‘The relation between the curves 
is reciproenl, that is .. the curve S might be generated from 
#in precisely the same manner that s was generated from 
S§; hence the name ‘reciprocal polars‘, 1885 Leupespoar 
Cremona's Proj. Geont. 201 ‘The straight line s determined 
in this manner by the point S is called the polar of S with 
respect to the conic; and, reciprocally, the point S is said 
to be the pole of the straight line s. 

+ Po‘larchy, obs. erron. form for PoLyarcny, 
government by many, or by a number of persons. 
So ¢ Polarch, one of the persons so governing ; 
+ Pola rchical a., pertaining to or of the nature 
of a ‘polarchy’; + Po-larchist, an advocate of 
‘ polarchy °. 

3647 M. Hupson Dit. Right Gort... viii. 63 The Erection 
or institution of any Polarchicall Government. /é/d. 11. iv. 95 
A Polarchy in its own nature is inconsistent with Peace and 
Unity. id, 99 The vocation and profession of Polarchs is 
cursed, unlawful and unwarrantable, Jéid, v. 102 In all 
which sorts of Polarchy, both Polarchs and Polarchists are 
obliged in conscience to endeavour the reducement of that 
Government to a Monarchie by all lawful meanes, 1648 
Paynnr Plea for Lords 4 Popular Polarchy and Tyranny. 
1660 Bonn Seut. Reg. 183, | appeal to the whole World, and 
even to the Consciences of our wicked Polarchical npstarts. 

Polard(e, obs. forms of PoLLarp. 

Polari- (pole ri), combining form of med.L. 
polaris polar; as in polari-guttulate a., having 
polar gnttules (see GuTTULATE); polari-nucleate 
a@., having polar naclei. 

1887 W. Prutuirs Brit. Discomyceter 276 Sporidia 8, 
linear-ohlong, straight or curved, polari-nncleate, /d/d, 361 
Sporidia 8, elliptic or slightly turbinate, polari-guttniate, 

olaric,a. [f PoLan+-10.) = Pouar a. 4. 
1863 Atlantic Monthly Oct. 499 The currents of that 
polaric opposition. 1864 in WrasTER, 

+ Po'larily, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Ponary a. + 
-LY?.] Ina polar manner: see POLAR a. 2. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Zp. 1. ii. 61 Tron. already 
informed by the Loadstone and polarity determined by its 
preaction. | a 

Polarimeter (péWiri-m/taz). [f. med.L. 
foldri-s PoLAR (with reference to POLARIZATION) 
+ -METER.} A form of polariscope for measnring 
the amount of rotation of the plane of polarization, 
or the amount of polarized light in a beam. 

1864 in Wenster. 1869 Ang. Afech, 14 Dec. 357/3 The 
detection..may be effected with the polarimeter, as pure 
glycerine has no action npon polarised light. 1897 A//sutt's 
Syst, Med. WI. a14 Grape-sngar deflects polarised light to 
the right, end npon this is based a method of estimation by 
means of a somewhat expensive instrument called a polari- 
meter, 1899 Cacney tr, Zaksch's Clin, Diagn. v. (ed. 4) 162 
‘The rotatory power of each of the four fluids is ascertained 
by means of the polarimeter. 

Tence Polarimetric (polarimetrik) a., of or 
pertalaing to a polarimeter or polarimetry; Po- 
larimetry, the art or process of measuriag or 
analysing the polarization of Nght. 

31864 Wenster, Polarimetry. 1899 Cacnry tr. Jaksch's 
Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4), 88 The polarimetric test may be 
applied. /drd, v. 163 ‘This method. .requires a very accn- 
rate polarimeter, light polarimetric examinations, and a 
highly-complicated ealcnlation. ; 

Polariscope (polex'riskoup), [f. med.L. fo- 
davis Powar (cf. prec.) + -scopr. Cf. F. polar 
scope.] An instrument for showing the polarization 
of light, or viewing objects in polarized light ; con- 
sistIng essentially of two plates or prisms,n folartcer 
and an analyser ; made in various forms, simple or 


complex, according to the speclal use. Also aé/ri6. 

1842 G. Faaxcis Dict. Arts etc, Polarising Apparatus, 
Polariscope, any instrument which is capable of showing 
the phenomena of polarised light. 1854 Percira's Polar- 
teed Light (ed, 2) 228 The plates of topaz sold in the 
opticians’ shops, for i purposes, have been ob- 
tained by cutting the crystal perpendicutarly to one of 
the optic axes, ¢ 1865 J. Wvipr in Cire, Sc. 1. 81/1 In 
every polariscope there are two essential parts; namely, 
the folariser and the analyser) the former receives and 
polarises the incident raya of light, and the latter presents 
to the eye the polari ray either by reflection or by re- 
fraction. 1866 Branne & Cox Dict. yc., etc. IE. 951/1 The 
Polariscope proposed by Arago is formed of a tube closed at 
ne extremity by a plate of rock crystal cut perpendicntarly 
to the Optical axis, and about five millimetres..in thick- 
Ress, and having at the other end, where the eye is applied, 
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a prism possessing the properly of double refraction placed 
transversely to the axis of the tube. 

Hence Pola‘riacopist, onc skilled in the use of 
a polariscope; Polariscopy (pol:e‘riskospi), the 
art of using a polariscope. 

187a Paocroa £ss. Asiron. xviii, ara More likely to sup- 
ply a correct answer..than either spectroscopy, polariscopy, 
or photography. 1890 Ceat. Dict., Polariscopist. 

Polariscopic (poleriskp*pik), a. [fas prec, 
+-1¢,) Of or pertaining to, made, obtained, or 
viewed by, a polariscope. 

3865 /ntell. Odserv, No. 44, 112 Admirable polariscopic 
objects. 1872 Paocton £ss. Astron. xiii, 193 ‘The spec- 
troscopic and polariscopic analysis of the corona, 1887 
Atheneum 1 Oct. 4432/3 The gaseons molecntes and the 
dust particles which polariscopic observations show are 
present in the corona. 

Polaristic, a. rarem°. 


see -I8TIC.} = PoLARic. 
1864 Wrastrn, Polaristic, Lee ua | to or exhibiting 
les; having a polar arrangement or dispositions arising 
rom, or dependent npon, the possession of poles or polar 
characteristics 1 as polaristic antagonism. 


Pola:ristrobo‘meter. [mod.f. med.L. fo- 
ldris PoLaR + Gr. orpéBos a whirling round + 
“METER; devised 1865 by Prof. H. Wild of Zurich. 

(He objected to the term folarimeter for an instrument 
that measures, not the amount of polarization, bnt the angle 
of rotation of the plane of polarization.)] 

A form of saccharimeter, giving a very delicate 
menns for measuring the rotation of the plane of 


polarization produced by the sugar solution. 

31870 Chemical News 21 Jan. 35 Newest shape of M. Wild's 
Polaristrobometer (Saccharimeter, Diabetometer). 1882 
Rosa & Vetey Landolt’: Handbk. Polariscope 98 The so- 
called polaristrobometers, what in England are known as 
polariscopes, which indicate the amonnt of rotation in 
angular measure, 


Polarite (péolirsit). [f. Porar a. + -1T81,] 
Trade name for an insoluble porous mineral sub- 
stance, containing about fifty-three per cent. of 
magnetic oxide of iron, with silica, lime, magnesia, 
carbon, etc., and having the power of absorbing 
and giving off oxygen. Used in conjunction with 
‘Ferrozone’ in the so-called ‘International’ pro- 


cess of sewage treatment. Also atirtd, 

1889 Patent Specif. No. 8088 The filtering medium .. is 
that now known as * Polarite*. 1891-2 Proc. Assoc. Alunic. 
& County Engineers XVVV1. 318_A magnetic oxide of iron 
(to which the trade name of ‘ Polarite’ has been given). 
1898 Engineer. Mag. XVI. 157/1 The Purification of 
Sewage by the Ferrozone Polarite System. 

Polarity (pele titi). [f. PouaRr a.+-1T¥: cf. 
F, polarité (1806 in Hatz.-Darm., 1835 in Dred. 
Acad.) A form tried entlier was Ponty 2.) 

1. Magnetism. The quality or property possessed 
by certain bodies, as a lodestone or magnetized 
bar, of tuming (when free to move) so as to point 
with thelr two extremities to the two (magnetic) 
poles of the carth; the quality of being polar, or 
Lider magnetic poles. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. £f.11. ti. 59 This polarity from 
refrigeration npon extremity and in defect of a Loadstone 
might serve toinvigorate and tonch a needle any where. 1664 
Powra £xf. PAilos. tu. 157 You may change the Polarity 
of many feeble Stones, by a oh Position, in a contrary 
posture to that which it naturally affects. Gia Boyte 
Hist. Air (1692) 64 One of their compasses which had quite 
changed the polarity, from north to sonth, is still extant in 
that country. 1753 Frannuin in Pail, Trans. XLV11. 289 
By electricity we have here frequently given polarity to 
needles. 31815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art V1. 176 If 
the bar be inverted, the polarity will be instantly reversed ; 
so that in all cases the lower extremity is, in this hemi- 
spies the north pole: but on the sonth side of the equator, 
the lower extremity is always the south pole. 1823 J. 
Bapcock Dom. Anrusem. 166 An invention .. securing a 
more accurate polarity to the mariner’s compass. ¢ 1865 
J. Wvtor in Cire. Se. 1. 81/1 Magnetic polarity, or that 
power by which a magnetised needle arranges itself in 
reference to the magnetic poles of the earth. 

2. Hence in gencralized sense: A property of 
matter or force, analogous or compared to that 
of a magnet or magnetism. a. The having of an 
axis with reference to which certain physical pro- 
perties arc cdletermined ; the dispesition of a body 
or an elementary molecule to place its mathe- 
matical axis in a particular direction. 

1674 Petty Disc, Dupl. on 128 All Atoms by 
their Motion of Verticity or Polarity, woald draw, them- 
selves, like Magoets, into a streight Line, by setting all 
their Axes in directum toecach other. 1847 Annotr PAysics 
33 When atoms are nJlowed to cohere according to their 
natural tendencies, they always assume a certain regular 
arrangement and form, which we call crystalline. Becanse 
in this circumstance they seem to resemble magnets, which 
attract each other only by their poles; the fact has been 
called the polarity of atoms, 1854 Pereira's Polarised 
ri (ed. 2) 184 In crystals it is necessary to admit, besides 
ordinary attraction and repnision, a third molec force 
called polarity. J5id,, A molecule endowed with uneqnal 
attractive forces in different directions may be said to be 
possessed of polarity. E 

b. The quality of exhibiting opposite or con- 
trasted properties or powers in opposite er con- 
tasted directions ; the possession of two points 
called Wa having contrary qualities or tendencies. 

1818 Cotentncr Method in Encycl. Afetrop. (184s) 1. 


[erron, f, PoLaRizE : 


| gold. Every part of it has a double 


POLARIZATION. 


Introd. ra Contemplating in all Electrical phenomena tbe 
operation of a Law which reigns through all Natnre, viz. 
the law of polarity, or the manifestation of ene power 
by opposite forces. 1840 Wuewett PArlos. Induct. Sc. 
i. v. i, 337 The general notion of polarity—opposite pro- 
perties in opposite directions, 1841-4 Emerson £ss, Ser. 1. 
ui, (1876) 8: Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in 
every part of nature. 1866 Dx. Ancyit Acign Law vy. 
(ed. 4) 257 One of whose essential properties is Polarity,— 
that 1s, equal and similar action in opposite directions, 1870 
Tynpatt Leet, Electr. 7 Two opposite kinds of magnetism 
may be supposed to be concentrated at the twoends. In 
this doubleness of the magnetic force consists whnt is called 
magnetic polarity. P 

@. Tendency to develop in two opposite direc- 
tions in spnee, time, serial arrangement, etc. 

1848 Linotey /nirod. Bol. (ed. 4) 1. 165 This disposition to 
develope in two diametrically opposite directions, sometimes 
called polarity, is found in al! embryos. 1853 E. Fornrs 
Addr, Geol. Soc, in Wilson & Geikie Alem, xv. (1861) 544 
We speak of two [organic] groups (e.g. animals and vege- 
tables] being in the relation of polarity to each other when 
the rudiment forms of each are proximate, and their 
completer manifestations far apart. 1856 Woouwarp A/od- 
éusca wt. 418 This group shows a tendency to ' polarity‘, or 
excessive development at the ends of the series, 

da. Clerine polarity: see quot. 

3881 rans. Obstetric Soc. Lond. XXII. 47 The con- 
ditions of ‘uterine polarity ’ enunciated by Reil at the begin- 
ning of this century. This ' uterine polarity ' is exemplified 
by the antagonism which exists between the two poles of 
the uterus, contraction of one being accompanied by dilata- 
tion of the other. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. t'olarity..applied 
metaphorically, e.g. to the uterus, in reference to the fact 
that as the fundus contracts the cervix tends to relax and 
nice versa, 

3. Electr. The relation of a body to the poles or 
electrodes of an electric citcnit ; the electrical con- 
dition of a body as positive or negatlve. 

1849 Noao Llectricity (ed. 3) 353 That side of the spiral 
which is towards the north, acts as the north pole; and the 
south side has an opposite polarity. Each side powerfully 
attracts iron filings, 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 10 One of the 
Peroxides is in an opposite condition of polarity to that in 
the other. 1879 Du Moncet 7elephone 16 Vhe adjacent 
poles of the two rods are of opposite hada 1887 GuM- 
Mine Electr. treated Experimentally 289 \ts change of 
polarity at each half rotation keeps up a constant rotation. 


4. Optics. The quality of light which admits of 
its polarization; hence, the condition of being 


polarized. (An inaccurate use.) 

(r81a Sir TH. Davy Chem. Philos. 53 The important dis- 
coveries..ofa Bropert y anatogons to polarity in light.] 1861 
Hexscur. in G. F. Chambers Astron. (1876) 319 The light 
reflected from which (cloud] .. exhibits no signs of polarity. 
(1866 — Fan. Lect, Sci. Subj, viii. 347 It would seem almost 
asif light consisted of particles having polarity, like magnets. | 

5. fig. &. (from 1.) Direction (of thought, feeling, 
or inclination) towards a single point ; tendency or 
trend in a particular direction; ‘magnetic attrac- 


tion” towards a particular object. 

31767 Cuestrar. Lett. (1792) LV. 249, I find you are in motion 
and witha Polarity to Dresden. 1800 A/s3t, Eu7.in Ann. Reg. 
61/2 Launching forth on the ocean et pesniliey. -cnnducted, 
not merely by shores and landmarks, but chiefly by the 

larity at pentane: 1834 H. Rocers in 7. Adwards’ Wi"ks, 
a li, This polarity of mind, this intellectual magnetism 
towards universal trnth, has always been a characteristic of 
the greatest minds. s86a Stancey Few. CA. (1877) I. xii. 
226 One great change .. affected the polarity of the whole 

liticat and geographical organisation of the country. 1878 

SMERSON Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 11], 381 Now men fall 
abroad—want polarity—suffer in character and intellect. 

b. (from 2b.) Possession or exhibition of two 
opposite or contrasted aspects, principles, or ten- 
dencies. 

386a Q. Rev. Apr. 442 The whole system of the Church of 
England. .has, likeall Truth, two faces: one silver, the other 
larity. 1870 EMeason 
Soc. & Soltt, iv. 8o Wherever the polarities meet, wherever... 
the instinct of freedom and duty come{s] in direct sopenian 
to fossil conservatism and the thirst of gain, 1888 K. Buan 
Rom, Lit. & Art 43 The Roman women, with tbat cnrions 
polarity which often sets the fashion in exactly the opposite 
direction to what wonld be expected, held that a narrow 
forehead with the hair drawn down over it was pretty and 
attractive. s 

c. (from 3.) Condition of consciousness as sub- 
jective or objective. : 

1846 Trencn Affrac. v. (1862) 174 That quick shifting, so 
to speak, of the polarity, so that at one moment the human 
consciousness became the positive, at another the negative 


pole. 

Polarizable (pé«lirsizib'l),a. [f Potarize 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being polarized. Hence 
Polarizabi‘lity. 

1846 Woacestxe, Polarizable, that may be polarized. PAi/. 
Mag. 1878 Smithsonian Rep. 364 Albumen electrodes (7.¢., 
non-polarizable electrodes). 1900 Ites Flame, Electr. § 
Camera 352 The conductivity, polarisability and other 
electrical properties of matter. 

Polarization (pdelareiz#-fon). [In sense 1, 
n. F, polarisation, n. of action f, polariser (both 
introduced hy Malas, 11 March 1811); see Po- 
LaRIzE. In later uses, n. of action from the vb. in 
corresp. senses.] The condition or fact of being 
polarized ; the action of polarizing. __ ‘ 

L 1. A modification of the condition of light 
or radiant heat, whereby the ray exhibits different 
properties on different sides, so that opposite sides 
are alike, while the maximum difference 1s between 


POLARIZE. 


two sides at right angles to cach other; the pro- 
duction of this condition, the action of polarizing. 
See PoLariak @ 1, 

Angle of polarization = polarizing angle: see Povarizinc 
vbl, sb. « Crrentar, elliptic, plane polarization: see Pouaa- 
we. Plane of polarization: the plane which contains the 
incident ray and the reflected or refracted ray which is 


polarized. , 
1812 Wicholson's Frnt. XXXIIT. 345 By giving to these 


sides [of the ray) the names of potes, Malus has given the . 


name of Polarisation to that modification which imparts 
properties to light which are relative to these oles. 
1813 (23 Dec.) BRewsTER in Phil. Trans, (1814) 188 A ray 
of light transmitted through a plate of agate cut by planes 
perpendicular to the lamina: of which it is composed suffers 

larisation like one of the pencils formed by double. re- 
action, 1814 /éid. 219 (¢2#2e) On the Polarisation of Light 
by oblique transmission through all Bodies, whether crystal- 
lized or uncrystallized. 1831 — Opties xxvii. 225 A new 
species of polarisation, which I have called elliptical polari- 
sation, and which unites the two classes of phenomena which 
constitute circular and rectilineal polarisation. 1839 G. 
Biro Nat. Philos. 354 When light suffers double refraction 
through a crystal with eal axis..,as quartz, the plane 
of polarization of the ordinary ray..is horizontal, and that 
of the extraordinary ray vertical. tn negative crystals, as 

Iceland spar, the direction of these rays 1s reversed. /d/d. 
362 The angie of complete polarization for any substance, 
may he readily determined by the fact, discovered by Sir 
D. Brewster, that :—The index of refraction is the tangent 
of the angle of polarization. 1842 Branor Dict, Sc., etc. 
s.v., Analogous phenomena to those of the polarization of 
light have n found to belong also to radiant heat. 1879 
Roon Chromatics iv. 50 A long-lived soap hubble displays 
every colour which can be produced by polarization, 1906 
Harmsworth Encyel. 4811/3 The doubly refracted rays 
have what Newton called ‘ sides’: and it is this sidedness, 
or laterality, which is known as polarization. 

Jig. 1851 Six F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 1.172 In whom 
a moral polarization of light has taken place. 1g00 F. H. 
Sroovaro Avol, Eng. Novel 108 It is not history; it is 
rather the romantic polarization of history. 

IL. 2. Zlectr.and Alage. a. See POLARIZE v. 2. 

1866 R, M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) §3 The pail was thus 
subjected to polarisation, 1885 Watson & Buraury Jath. 
Th. Electr. & Alagn. 1. 254 All electrical phenomena within 
S, which in the ordinary theory are due to the action of 
Fa, are on the polarisation hypothesis dedncible from the 
given polarisation. nee 

b. In voltaic clectricity, The production of an 
electromotive force at the electrodes, due to the 
ptesence of the products of electrolytic decom- 
position of the fluid between them, and acting in 
an opposite direction to the original current, thus 
ptoducing an apparent increase of the resistance. 

1839 Gaove Contrid, Se. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 237 
It occurred to me that the inaction of amalgamated zinc was 
the effect of polarization. [Nofe. 1 know of no other word 
to express the effect here alluded to; the word is used in 
this sense by most French writers, but, from its numerous 
applications, is sadly inaccurate.) 1873 Maxwett Electr. & 
Atagn, 1.318 When an electric current is passed through an 
electrolyte bounded hy metal electrodes, the accumulation 
of the ions at the aestndes produces the phenomenon 
called Polarization. ‘ 

3. The arrangement of molecules, etc.,in a definite 


direction, 

1846 Gaoyr Corr. Phys. Forces 21 Exceptions. explicable 

by other interfering dynamic causes, such, possihly, as 
talline polarization, leaving interstitial spaces. 
. fig. See quot. and ef. POLARIZE 3. 

1871 H. B. Forman Living Poeis 6 The process of ‘ trans- 
lating to our purposes' words already current, by giving 
them n new and special shade of meaning—a process best 
characterised as the polarisation of language. 

TIL. &. attrib. and Comb., as polarization force ; 
polarization-microscope, an instrament combin- 


ing the functions of a polariscope and microscope. 

1891 S. P. Tuompson in Design & Work 24 Dec. 454 
The degree to which a counter-electromotive force or 
polarisation force is set up depends very greatly on the 
quantity of current per unit of surface of the electrodes 
employed. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plolarvisation)-microscope, 
an instrument in which a polariscope and a microscope are 
combined ; used particularly in petrography. 

Polarize (pédelarsiz), v. [In sense 1, a. F. 
polariser (Malus, 11 March 18tv), in form f. 
mod.L, poliris PoLaR + -iser, -1ZE, but referred 
by its author directly to F. sé/e Power sb.2 In 
other senses, f. POLAR + -1ZE. 

See Malus in Nouveau Bulletin des Sciences No. 42; 
March 1811, p. 252 Lumiere polarisée. Also ibid. No. 45, 
June 1811, p. 292 (¢ransi.) ‘In giving to these sides [of the 
vertical ray] the name of odes, he calls the modification 
which imparts to light properties relative to these poles, 
polarization... This new expression .. signifies simply the 
modification that light has undergone in acquiring new pro- 
perties, relative not to the direction of the ray, but solely to 
Its sides, considered at a eke angle, and in a plane per- 
pendicular to its direction’. But this unfortunately assumed 
a sense of fole quite different from its use in astronomy, 
geography, und magnetism, with the consequence that 

larization as applied to light and radiant heat has nothing 
in common with magnetic or electric polarization. 

I. 1. Optics. (trans.) To cause the vibrations of 
light (radiant heat, etc.) to be modified in a par- 
ticnlar way, so that the ray exhibits different pro- 
perties on different sides, opposite sides being 
alike, and those at right angles to each other 


showing the maximum of difference, 

A ray of polarized Waght is reflected in different degrees in 
different positions of the reflecting body, and transmitted by 
certain crystals in different degrees in different positions of 
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the crystal, and (in each case) completely quenched in one 
particular position. This is accounted for hy supposing the 
etherial vibrations to be restricted to one plane (pane 
polarization), instead of being, as in ordinary ligbt, per- 
formed inall directions perpendicular to that of the ray. Light 
is alsa said to be circudarly or elliptically polarized, or to 


undergo circular or elliptic polarization, when it exhibits | 


{ina powesscore) certain colour-phenomena, or mod 
tions of the phenomena of te polarization, which are 
accounted for by supposing the etherial particles to move 
in circles or ellipses. Polarization is produced (variously 
in the case of different media) by reflection, or by ordinary 
or double refraction. 

1811 Nicholson's Frul. XXX. 192, tr. Let. Jr. Paris 
17 July, Mr. Malus is still pursning with success bis inquiries 
concerning polarised light, 181a (Dec.) bid. XX X11. 347 
‘Transparent bodies totally transmit the light which ney 

olarise in one direction or manner, and reflect that whic 
is polarised in a contrary manner. 1813 (23 Dec.) Brew- 
stra in J'Ail. Trans. (1814) 192 That kind of crystallisa- 
tion which polarises the incident light by separating it 
into two pencils, 1819 Edin. Rev. XXXII. 177 All 
diaphanous bodies polarise light at certain angles. 1854 
Orr's Circ. Se. Chem. 104 Bérard and Professor Forbes 
..sncceeded in polarizing beat (non-luminous) by the 
agency of reflection. 1855 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 
1rq A ray of light once polarized in a certain plane con- 
tinues so affected throughout its whole subsequent course. 
1873 Maxwru Electr. & Alagn. U1. 7 note, A ray of light 
is said to be polarized when it bas properties relating to its 
sides, which are identical on opposite sides of the ray. 


b. adsol. ot ixtr. To polarize the incident light; 
to exhibit the phenomena of polarization. 


ifica- | 


1854 ScOFFERN in Orr's Circ. Se., Chen. 82 The latter | 


polarizes towards the left. 1879 Rutury Stud. Rocks x. 113 
The whole crystal passes into zeolitic matter which polarises 
in variegated colours. 

II. 2. Afagn. and Fiectr. To give polarity to; 
to give opposite magnetic properties to opposite 
ends of (a bar, coil, etc. of iron or other substance). 
Also i#¢r. To acquire polarity. 

1838 Farapay Ax. Res. (1839) 1. 542 It is not the par- 
ticles of oxygen and lead which larize separately under 
the act of induction, hut the molecules of oxide of lead 
which exhihit this effect. /4fd., Tbe reproduction of com- 
pound particles, which can again polarize as wholes. 
1866 R. M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) § It is this douhle 
manifestation of force which constitutes the polarity of the 
magnet, and a bar of iron which is made to assume these 
poles is said to be polarised. 1873 Maxwet Electr. § 
Magn. 11.7 A conducting particle through which there 
isa current of electricity may be said to be polarized, be- 
cause if it were turned round, and if the current continued 
to flow in the same direction as regards the particle, its 
direction in space would be reversed. 

b. In voltaic electricity: see POLARIZATION 2 b. 

1856 Warxer tr. De la Rive's Treat. Electr. 11.671 When 
the zine z is plunged into water. .its molecules polarize each 
of the molecules of water that touch it; these polarize the 
following; and so on, 1864-72 Watts Dict. Chent. [1.429 
Plates of platinum become polarised in a similar manner, 
when immersed in water either pure or acidulated, and 
connected with the poles of n battery, the effect, in this case, 
being due to the films of hydrogen and oxygen which collect 
on the negative and positive plates respectively. 

ce. In generalized sense : sce qnot. rare. 

1873 Maxwett Electr. & Alagn. 1. 60 An elementary 
portion of a body may be said to be polarized when it 
acquires equal and opposite properties on two opposite 
sides. /did. 11.7. 

III. 3. fg. To give an arbitrary direction, or a 
special meaning or application, to. 

1860 QO. W. Hoimes Prof Breakf-t. i, The word, and 
consequently the idea it represents, is Jolarized. 1886 
W. C. Winxtnson in Homiletic Rev. U.S.) Mar, 252 That 
word [self-denial] also has been polarized somewhat — that 
is, twisted out of its right original meaning. 

b. To give unity of direction to. 

1868 Busunete Serm. Living Subj. 171 It is not enough to 
rally their inventiveness, doing notbing to polarize their 
aim, 1892 Pall Afadl G. 16 Mar. 2/2 A coherence of policy 
..cannot be secured until the atoms of the Council, now 
facing every way, are polarised by party discipline. 

Polarized (pévlirsizd), pp/. a. [f. PonaRZE 
v. + -EDI,] Subjected to polarization. 

1. Of light or radiant heat. (See prec. 1.) 

r8ir July [see Potarize v. 1). 1813 (23 Dec.) Barwstra 
in Phil. Trans. (1814) 199 The coloured image is. .alike pro- 
duced b Fame or depolarised light. 1831 — Optics 
xviii, 15 ese two beams. .are therefore said to be polar. 
ised, or to be beams of polarised light, because they have 
sides see of different properties. 1845 KetLano Young’s 
Lect, Nat, Phil, 371 Ligbt which consists of vibrations in 
one direction only 1s termed polarized light. 1894 Turpin 
on. Chem, 103 Three isomeric forms of matic acid which 
differ chiefly in their action upon polarized light. 

42. Path, a. Having a particular centre oraxis, or 
a definite direction. b. Of a convex body: Having 


a pole or centre of convexity. Ods. 

1822-34 Good's Sindy Med. (ed, 4) II. 36 In one or two 
examples. there was neither a polarized pain nor fluctua- 
tion. /éfd. 351 The centre [of the vaccine vesicle] dips, 
instead of being polarized, and is less elevated than the 
circumference, /¢id. 111. 152 In the former (disease, i.e. 
presbyopia] the cornea is in all cases too much flattened, in 
the present it is too convex or polarized. 

3. Magn. and Electr, (See prec. 2.) 

1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 39 He considers the first 
effect of an excited body upon neighbouring matter, to be 
the production of a polarized state of their particles, which 
constitutes induction...If the particles can maintain this 

olarized state, then insulation 1s the consequence: and the 

igher the polarized condition, the better the insulation, 
1883 Watson & Buaavay Afath. Th. Electr, & Magn. |. 
251 Such a system of polarised molecules as we are suppos- 


! 
| 
| 


POLATOUCHE. 


ing gives rise to localised distributions with solid and super- 
fictal densities of determinate values throughout given 
regions and having the same potent at every point of the 
field as would result from such localised distributions. ° 

b. See quot. 1886. 3 

1878 Curury Handbh. Pract. Telegraphy (ed. 7\ 277 In 
the polarized relay the force of the ie is remand b 
magnetic attraction. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone p. it, 
In 1830 he set up an electro-magnetic telegraph in Albany, 
«using a polarized relay, /did. 26 Polarized magnets.. 
so named on account of their armatures being permanent 
magnets, 1886 S. P. Tuomrson Zlectromaguet 291 It is 
usual to refer to those [electromagnetic] devices in which 

manent magnet comes into use as polarized mechanisms, 
while the ordinary electromagnets are non-folarized. 

4. fig. Specialized in meaning or application. 

1860 O. W. Houmes Prof, Breakf.-t. i, The religious cur- 
rency of mankind,..consists entirely of polarized words. 

Polarizer (péelaraiza1)._ [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which polarizes; spec. That plate 
or prism in a polariscope which polarizes the 
incident ray of light (opp. to analyser). 

1854 Peerina Polarized Light (ed. 2) 50 There is no 
essential difference between the two parts,..and either part 
« may be used as polarizer or analyzer; but whichever we 
use as the polarizer, the other then becomes the analyser. 
{bid, 132 On rotating the film (the analyzer and polarizer 
remaining still, a brilliant colour is perceived at every 
quadrant of a circle, but in intermediate positions it vanishes 
altogether..so that when the film alone is revolved one 
colour only is seen, but when the analyzer alone is revolved, 
twocolours are seen, 1863 [see ANALYSER 3). 1879 RUTLEY 
Stud. Rocks vit. 48 The polariser should revolve with per- 
fect freedom. 

Polarizing, v/. sb. [f. as prec. + -1No1.] 
The action of the vb. PoLanizk, in various senses, 
Also atirib. as in polarizing angle (Optics), that 
angle of incidence (differing for different substances) 
at which the maximum polarization of the inci- 
dent light takes place. 

1812 (19 Dec.) Brewstea in Phil. Trans. (1813) 105 The 
explanation which has now been given of the polarising 

wer of the ngate shonld be confirmed. 1829 Wat. Philos. 

. Polaris, Light ii. 9 (U. K. S.) Placed at an angle of 52° 45/4 
the poe angle for water, 1837 Brrwsrea Magnet. 
193 Mr. Barlow concludes that every place has its particu- 
lar polarizing axis. jg. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 16 Jan.4 
The newspaper..renders possible the polarising of millions 
of men with one great idea, 

Po'larizing, ///. ¢. [f. as prec. + -1No%.] 
That polarizes or produces polarization. 

1. Optics. (See PoLARIZE 1.) 

1813 (23 Dec.) Barwster in Phil Trans. (1814) 27 
we examine the transmitted light, either with the nal “oe 
or with polarising crystals, no coloured fringes are visible. 
1816 — in Edin. Phil. Trans, VIN. 353 On the Laws 
which regulnte the Distribution of the Polarising Force in 
Plates, Tubes, and Cylinders of Glass, that have received 
the Polarising Structure, 1869 Purpson tr. Guillentin's Sun 
(1870) 89 Polarising helioscopes have been manufactured... 
and have realised the ideas of the illustrious English astro- 
nomer, 1890 Afhenxum 29 Mar. 407/3 The method of 
evaluating the absorption of different thicknesses by com- 
parison with a polarizing photometer. 

2. Magn. and Electr. (See POLARIZE 2.) 

1866 R. M. Feacuson Electr. Cie 131_Instead of one 
polarizing force there are several, all acting in the same 
direction. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 32 One of these 
—tbe polarizing helix—is somewhat longer than the other. 

Polarly (pa lauli), ado. [f. PoLar a. +-Ly2.] 
In a polar direction, manner, or degree; after the 
manner of or with reference to poles. 

1830 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 415 The 
miserable confusion of ideas polarly opposite, 1834 R. 
Mupte Feathered Tribes Brit. Ist. (1841) 1. 15 Birds which 
migrate polarly, or for the purpose of breeding. 1849 Naoap 
Electricity (ed. 3) 47 (The particles] being, as_ wholes, con- 
ductors, they can ity be charged either bodily or pa 
1866 R. M. Feacuson Electr. (1870) 274 We have thus only 
one section polarly identified. F 

+Pola-rtike, Obs., i.e. pole arctic, the north pole 
or pole-star: see PoLE s4.2 1, Arctic. 

¢ 1392, 1813 [see Pore sé.7 1}. 1gg2 Lynoesay Monarche 
6321, I se Polartike in the North appeir. 1596 DaLayMrLe 
tr Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi, 90 Was. .seine, betneine Pol artik 
and the Pleiades. .a maruellous gret Comet. 

Polarward, adv. (a.) [f. Povara. +-WaRD.] 
Towards the polar regions. 

i Fraser's Mag, Vi. 28 In_the Poe parts of 
Thalabaw. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) x. § 488 
The water. .goes polar-ward, dispensing warmth and mois+ 
tureasitgoes, 1890 Nature 16 Oct. 603/r Polarward winds 
blow across the asth degree of north latitude, 

[ad. med.L. 


+Polary, 4. Obs. Also 7 -arie. 
polaris, f. L. polus Pour 56.2: see -ARY 2: of. F. 
polaire (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pole or the poles of the 
heaven or earth; = PoLaR a. I. 

. t859 W. Cunnincnam Cosmogr. Glasse 64 Vader the two 
polary cirdles in the Heauen, 1623 tr. Kavines Theat. 
Hon. su. viii. 243 The Polarie and Septentrionall Nations. 
1658 Sta T. Browne Gard. Cyrusiv. 181 The poor inhabitants 
of the Moone have but polary life. 

2. Of magnetic polarity; = Ponar a. 2. . 

1646 Sia T. Bowne Psevd. Ff.11. ti. 60 All which acquire 
a magneticall and polary condition, and being suspend a 
convert their lower extremes unto the North, 1665 Sir 1. 
Heraeat 7rav. (1677) 351 That the Polary Direction was 
altogether unknown unto the Ancients, is a by most. 

| Polatouche (pplateetf). Zoo?, [F. polatouche, 
ad, Russ. noaerytiit foletchi? flying; cf. 1eTyIaH 


POLAYN. 


Ghana /etuchaya bélka flying squirrel.] The small 
ilying squirrel of Europe and N. Asla, Sccuropterus 
volans, 

1827 Grieritn Cuvier’s Anim. &. U1. 84 Their molars 
+. are the same as those of the squirrels and polatouches. 
1861 Woop Nat. Hist. 1. 594 The polatouche of Siberia, 
1896 Cassell's Nat. Hist, 11. 89. 

Polax, pol-ax, obs. forms of PoLE-ax. 

Polayl, -aylle, var. of Puttaie Ods., poultry, 

+ Polayn, poleyn. Oés. Forms: 4 poleyn, 
-€, 4-5 polayne, § polan, polayn, Sv. pu(I)lane, 
[ME. poleyz, polayne, a. OF. po(u)lain. Origin 
naknown.] A picce of defensive armour covering 
the knee. 

€1330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10027 Doublet & 
ures, wip poleyns ful riche. 1 } . Gaw. ce Gr. Knit. 576 
Tis legez lapped in stel with Inflych greuez, With polaynez 
piched per-to. c1qgoo Sotudone Bab, ie Hawhberke, spere, 
ner pers, ner pole. ¢1470 Henay JVadlace vit. 1203 His 
leg harnes he clappyt on so clene: Pullane greis he braissit 
on full fast. 1475 Raxf Coilzear 468 His Pulanis full 
prest of that ilk peir. 


Polayn(e, variant of PouLainer, PuLLen Ods. 

Pold, obs. spelling of Potten. 

Poldavy (pplda-vi), poldavis (ppldzvis), 
Now rare. Forms: 5§- poldavy ; also 6-7 pole-, 
7 pool-, poole-, powle-, 7-8 poll-, poul-; 6 
-dawy, 7 -daui,-davye, -davie,9 -davey; pol- 
dway. 8. 5-8 -davya, 6-7 -daves, 6-8 -daviea, 
7 -davyes, -dauloe, 6--davis. [app. f. Poldavide, 
a place on the south side of Douarnenez Bay, on 
the coast of Brittany. Abont 1548 a warrant for 

70 115, was issued to pay for bringing over cer- 


tain Bretons to teach men here the art of making | 


poldavies (Oppenheim Roya/ Navy 98, 103). The 
forms Zoldavies, -davys, -davis, ete. Bppest to have 
been the collective plural (cf. se/ks, sheetings, etc.), 
but were very often used as singular.] 

A coarse canvas or sacking, originally woven in 
Brittany, and fortnerly much nsed for sailcloth. 

1481-90 Howard Househ, Bhs, (Roxb) 37 Item, for 
trusing..a piece poldavy of xx. yerdes iij. quarters. 1g6z 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 225 He coft five ballis of pol. 
davy and utherclaith. 1613 Magkuam Eng, Husbandman 
1. 11, xix. (1635) a25 A Canvasse of the best Poldavie. r6az 
Peacuam Compl. Gent. vi. (1634) 54 1f they have any wit at 
all, they set it like Velvet before, though the backe (like 
a bankerupts doublet) be hut of poldavy or buckram. 1795 
J. Armin Manchester 302 The manufacture of sail-cloth or 
poldavy was introduced. 1860 Wrace Dict, Terms, Pol. 
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+ Polder 2. Oés. or dial. [Coneptes of poller, 
variant of Pottarp.] A pollard tree, 


1704 Die?. Rust., Poilders, ave old Trees usually lopped, of 
which see Shrowding of Trees. 1736 Atnswoatn Lat. 


Dict. 1, Polders (old trees lopped), ardores cxduz. 902 
iWestm, Gas. 7 Aug. 1/3 A canal fringed with polders. 
Polder, -dyr, obs. ff. Powprr. Polderne, 


-drand, -dren, -dron(e, var. Poutpron Oés. 
Pold-gate. ? Ots. See quot. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 147 Pold Gates..are such 
as are set in Fences for to shut up the Passages into Fields, 
and..are of a sorts, either of sawed, or cleft Timber. 


Pole (péul), 55.1 Forms: 1 pél, 4 pool, 4- 
pole; also 4-6 poole, pe rel (pulle, Sc. poille), 
6 polle, poule, poate, 6-7 powlo, 9 (dial.) pow). 
(OE. pd? = OLG. *pd/ (OF ris, 24/7, MDu. pac, 
Du. paa/, MLG., LG. ee OG phal (MHG. 
phil, ffi Ger. pfakl), ON. pdil (Norw. ie 
Sw. pale); ad. L. pal-us stake, prop. OE. pd/ gave 
regularly ME. p$/, mod.Eng. fo/e; the phonology 
of 15th ec. pulle, 16th c. poule, and mod. dial. pow/, 
pow, is obscure.) 

1. In early use, A stake, without reference to 
length or hictrtew now, a long, slender, and 
more or less cylindrical and tapering piece of 
wood (rare/y metal), as the straight stem of a 
slender tree stripped of its branches; used as 
a support for a tent, hops or other climbing plants, 
telegraph or telephone wires, etc., for scaffoldiag, 
and for other purposes. (See also 2.) 

The modern sense becomes clear first ¢ 1440. 


é1050 Voc. in be Sec le Actes pal. 1340 Ayend, — 


203 Pe eddre of bres arered ine be pole. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pt. B. xvin. 5a Poysoun ona pole pei put vp to his lippes. 
1387 Trevisa /Zigden (Rolls) I. 369 3if a pole {Hicp. pa/us 
ligneus, Harl. ALS. a staffe or_a thynge of a tree] is i-pizt 
berynne, pat partie of be pole [Caxton shaft or pool, /fard, 


; ATS. that tre] pat is in pe erthe schal turne in toiren. ¢1440 


dway, coarse sacking for coal-sacks, etc. 1882 aco Cornish | 


cloth. 


Gloss., Poldavy, a very coarsely woven linen 
» x. boltes 


. Leadam Star Cham, Cases 
of canuas callid poldavys. 155 in Oppenheim Xoya/ Navy 
8 Canvas: Olron.. Vitery.. Poldavys. ssa ‘IT. BArNaaz in 
Strype Lees. Afene, (1721) 11.1. App. E. 152 Whether yt were 
poldavis for saylis, or any other thing. 1604 Act: Fas. 7, 
C. 24 (keading) An Acte againste the deceiptfull and false 
makinge of Mildernix, and Powle Davies, whereof Saile 
Clothes for the Navie.. are made. 1614 ‘ Tontas GENTLE- 
MAN’ Eng. Way to Wealth 22 Ipswich ..is a principall 
place .. for searing of yarne, for the making of poulda- 
tice, a@164a Sie W. Monson Naval Tracts vi. (1704) 523/2 
As also Pole-Davies for Sails. 1714 #r. Bk of Rates i 
The Linens called Poliseanx, or Poldavies shall be made 
Half ElloneTwelfth. broad. 1867 Sayvtu Saélor's Word-bk. ; 
Poldavis or Poldavy,a canvas from Dantzie, formerly much 
used in our navy, 
D. attrib. and Cons. 

1558 In Verney Papers (Camden) 91 Francis Owdrey, of 
Abendon, in the countie of Berk, poldavis weaver. /did. 92 
Frauncis Owdreyne, of the towne of Ippiswitche, Idavyes 
maker, 1373 Records of Elgin (New Spald. rail I. 334 
Fyve quarters poledawy canves. ¢ 1548 OWRLE Leff. 11. 
2, You must be content with homely Polldani ware from me. 


Polder ! (péeldox). Also 7 polther. [a. Du. 


B. 1482 in I, 


folder, MDnu. polre, folder; so EFris. polder, poller.) 


A piece of low-lying land reclaimed from the sea, 
a lake, or a river, from which it is protected by 
dikes: so called in the Netherlands; rarely used 
of similar land in other countries. 

1604 E. Gaimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 3 The Polder (so 
they call a..field wonne from the sea or riner). 1632 Contn, 
Weekly Newer 25 July 8 (Stanf.) They did cut the dikes and 
drowned the enemies polther .. and put all vnder water. 
@ 1669 Somner Rom, Ports § Forts Kent (1693) 65 The 
soil ls moorish, boggy nnd fenny, such as our Ancestors have 
usually called Polder :..i.e. a marish fenn, 2 meadow by the 
shore side, a field drain‘d or gain'd from a river or the Sea, 
and inclosed with banks. tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 
ett Several of them [lakes] have been drained and 
dyk under the name of Po/ders. 1839 W. Cuamasrs 
tour Holland 39/1 When the superincumbent mass has 

en entirely removed, the cleared space becomes a fertile 
Polder, 786: Ssitrs Engineers 1.1 iv. 66, 1894 IWVestm. 
Gaz. 31 Mar. 8/1 Much of the as ragus eaten in London 
s. ed ““ the polders reclaimed from the sea near Mont 

. Michel, 

b. atirié. and Comb, as polder-land polder- 
boy, polder-man, a labourer employed in making 
polders. (All in reference to Tlolland.) 

1873 W. K. Surtuvan O'Curry's Anc. Irish 1. Untrod. 12 
‘The privileges of the Abbey of St. Pierre of Ghent of abont 
the year 830 mention the existence of a pgo ln ta 
the working of some polder-land, 1884 G. H. Boucuron in 

arfer's Mag. Aug. 338/1 Little scattered hamlets of the 
fisher people and the Idermen. 1895 Il’estr, Gas. 13 Apr. 
6/1 This particular form of labous requires skilled navvies 
(polderboys we call them). 

VoL. VII, 


Promp. Parv. 407/2 Pole, longe rodde, contus, pertica. 
¢1445 Lypc. Nightingale 309 ‘This was the poole and the 
hygh(e] tree, Whilom sette vp by Moyses of entent. 1457 
ottinghant Ree. 11. 365 For c. allor polls vs. viiijd. ¢ 3470 
Henav IWadlace w. 33 We bar a sasteing in a boustous 
ile. 1484 Caxton Fadles of /Esop v. xiii. 91 b, 1 shalle 
Baie alle the rote the pulle [radices cum tofa columna] or 
maste and alle the braunches. 1541 Nottingham Ree. 111. 
83 For iij. powlez to make reylez in Cow Lane. a1g48 
Hi Chron, Hen, VI 160 The Capitayne. .caused his head 
to be cut of, and pitched it on a highe poole. /édrd., 
Hen. ViIT 139b, The kyng..lept ouer a diche beside 
Hychyn, with a polle and the polle brake. 1553 T. Witsan 
Rhet. (1580) 15 Some saie a long ponte. 1559 Alirr. Mag., 
Yack Cade xv, On a poale, 1368 Btace (Bishops’) Mum. 
xxi, 8 Make thee a fyerie serpent, and set it vppon a pole 
(xg, pro signo, 1382 Wet, fora tokne; 1388 for a signe; 
1535 Cov. for a token; 1539 (Great) for a sygne (so 1560 
Genev.)}, 1607 in Stonehouse Arholme (1839) 404 [The 
boundary] towards the north, as the powles and stoupes 
were set {in the moors] by the said order, to Briscoe Dyke 
north east. 1616 Sin C. Mountacu in Sueclench AIS S. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) [, 250 Lest a man be like a hop without 
a pole. 1717 Prtoa A/ma ut. ra Mf, after some distinguish'd 
leap, He drops his pole, and seems to slip. 1869 E. A. 
Pagxes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 323 A conical tent, witha 
single pole, 1876 Pazece & Sivewricur Tedegraphy (1905) 
a86 On the earliest telegraph lines square poles .. were 
employed, /éfd. 295 In countries where wood is extremely 
perishable. .iron poles are very extensively used. 


Lugs or Poles .. eve: 
| Tap 


2. Ia specific applications: a. A long tapering 


wooden shaft fitted to the fore-carriage of a vehicle 
and attached to the yokes or eollars of the draught- 
animals, serving to guide and control the vehicle, 
and sometimes also bearing the whiffle-trees. 

The application in quot. 1390 is uncertain. 

[x ark Derby's Exp, (Camden) 7, Cum emptione poles, 
girthes, sursengles et aliis necessariis.] 1619 [implied in 
pole-piece in eh 1647 {implied in Potezess} 1683 Woop 
Lifeg Nov. (O.H.S.) INL. 79 The pole of a coach hit against 
his brest. 1699 S. Sewatt pie 27 Sept., Pole of the 
Calash broken by the Horses frig ted with a PistoL 1813 
Sk. Charac.1. 114 The pole of oar carriage ran against 
the splendid chariot of the Marchioness of Arrangford. 

b. Used as a tradesman’s sign. Cf, ALE-POLE, 


barber's pole S.v. BARBER 3. 

1566 Ann, Barber-Surg. Lond. (1 Boe) 18s No Barber shall. , 

ut ont any bason or basons. .upon his le on Sundays or 
Holy days. 1641 Tateam Distracted State w. i. (1651) 
aala Scotch Apothecary..1 ha not ben a Poles-Screamer 
this twenty bache far naught. 1797 Lp. Tuuatow in Hone 
Every-day Bk. (1825) I. 1269 By a statute still in force, 
the barbers and ag were each to use a pole, 188 
T. Hasov Woodlanders i, A master-barber that's left o! 
his pole because ’tis not genteel. ; 

ce. Maul. A ship's mast: in phr. with or under 


(are) foles: with vo sail set, with fnrled sails. 
Also, The upper end of a mast, rising above the | 
rigging. 


1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. t. ii. 17 We may have .. to 
spoon before the Sea with our Powles, 1697 Damptea Voy. 


(1699) 415 We scudded, .before the Wind very swift, tho’ | 


only with our bare Poles. + Hrli Advertiser 20 July 
2/4 The brig is painted black, with..no pole to her fore top 
gallant-mast. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 22 The vessel 
rolls, At ocean’s mercy onder poles, f 4 
d, The long handle ofa scythe or the like. dia/. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pow, a pole, a scythe pow, the 
long handle of a scythe. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict.,(S. Lanes.) 
- pow, Stang pow. 
. A pole (in sense 1) of definite length used as 
a measure; hence, name of a lineal measure, esp. 
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for land: in Statutory Measnre, equal to 53 yards 
or 16} feet, but varying locally;  Percu, a Ron, 

«soz Agnoton Chron. (1811) "73 n dyuers odur placis.. 
they mete ground by pollis gaddis and roddls some be of 
xvulj foote some of xx fote and som xvi fote in lengith. 
1579 J. Srusnes Gaping Gulf Pi os English liberall 
measure of syxtene foote and a halfe to the pole. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 133 In some place the pole is hut 
ix foote, and in some place xb foote. 1706 Purturs, Pole, 
a long Stick: In measuring, it Is the same with Pearch or 
Rod, or as some call It Lugg: By Stat. 35 Eliz. this Measure 
isa fength of 16 Foot and a half, but in some Countries it 
consists of 18 Foot and is called Woodland-Measure; in 
some Places of 21 Foot termed Church-Measure; and 
in others of 24 Foot under the Name of Forest-Measure. 
1718 Buaotey Fam. Dict, sv. Mile, Every Furlong forty 
Pole sixteen Foot anda Half. 181 

‘avis Agric. Wilts App. 268 A rod, pole, or perch .. is 
of three lengths in this county: 15, 18, and 16} feet. 
b. Asa measure of area: A square rod or pereh; 
30} square yards. 

1697 in MN. Riding Rec. WV. 77 To be rated by acree and 
powle. 1660 Suaarock Vegetables 19 A ae pole of 
ground, which ig the square of sixteen fect and a half. 
Mod. The land is let in ten-pole allotments at sixpence 
a pole. 

4. la sporting phraseology: The tail of certain 
beasts and birds, as the ottez, pheasant, etc. 

1863 ATKINSON S/anton Grange (1864) 202 His hand missed 
the otter’s hind-quarters, but closed upon its pole (or tail). 
1900 Shooting Times 15 Dec. 15/2 Pole, the tail of an otter. 
foid., Pole, the tail of a pheasant. 1904 Westmid. Gaz. 
2 July fs Captain T. presented the pole to Miss L., the 
pads to the Misses C.,..and the mask most deservedly to. . 
the huntsman. 

5. alirib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib.: Per- 
taining to, consisting or made of a pole or poles, 
as pole-bridge, -end, -fence, -futchel, -head (cf. pole- 
mast in c.), -lopmast, -wood. b. Objective and 
obj. genitive, instrumental, ete., as Ao/e-balancing, 
-bearer, jump, -jumper, -leaper, -leaping, -setter, 
-selling, -vaull, vaulter; pole-armed, -shaped adjs. 

1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 28 The “pole-bearers were fol- 
lowed by alargeship, 1900 G. C. Brooatck Afem. & Juipress. 
ii, 38 In the early aummer of 1844 1 took part as a ‘pole- 
bearer’ in the last Montem. [See Potemanb, quots. 1844, 
1898.] ax817 T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng., etc. (1821) 
JI. 131 Mr. L's horse, crossing a “pole bridge, fell through, 
and threw bis rider. 1835-40 Hatiaurtos Clock. (1862) 
229 Who should I see but Bobbin in his waggon ag'in the 
“pole fence. 1875 Knicur Dict. Afech., *Polefutchel, the 
jaws between which the hinder end of a carriage-tongne is 
Inserted. 1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1.316 /op-gallant- 
masts. have commonly *pole-heads, eitber stump, common, 
or long. 1898 Daily News 22 Feb. 3/4 oe ew of his pupils 
are exercising at the Pele tame, across a ditch, ae ASE. 
Lee Hist. Columéxs (Ohio) J. 363 After the *polesetters 
had done their work the wires were quickly strung. 1887 
Pall Mail G, 10 Sept. 7/1 An elderly man .. fights with a 
*poleshaped stick against a constable. 1 FALconeg 
Diet. Marine (1789), Maté en caravelle, fitted with ‘pole 
topmasts, 1893 Outing (U.S.) XXIL. 154/2 He has..held 
the world's record in the “pole vault for distance. /8/d., 
Harding... began pening Be a “pole-vaulter in 1891. 1742 
MS. Agreement (co. Derby), [Lessee] to fall or cut all the 
large or *pole wood grounds. 

¢. Special Combs: pole-bean, any climbing 
bean (Webster, 1890); pole-bracket, a bracket 
on a telegraph pole for supporting the wires; pola- 
burn, a disease affecting tobacco during the curing 
process, due to overheating when hung too closely 
on poles (Funk's Stand, Dict. 1895); so pote- 
burn v. intr., (of tobacco) to be discoloured and 
lose flavour by overheating (Cent. Dict. 1890) ; 
pole-cap, the insulating cap of a telegraph pole ; 
pole-carriage (Knight Dic?. Afech, 1875), pole- 
oart, a vehicle furnished with or drawn by means 
of n pole; pole-chaln, (a) a measuring chain = 
Cuain sé. 9; (6) the chain by which the end of 
o carriage-pole is connected with the collar; 
+ pole-clipt a., hedged in by poles; pole-crab, 
a double metal loop affixed to the end of a carriage- 
pole to receive the breast-straps of the harness 
(Knight); pole-ground, ground or river-bottom 
suilable for poling a barge, etc.; + pole-hammer, 
properly poll-hammer, the war-hammer or martel- 
de-fer; + pole-hatchet, ? = fo/e-ar; an opprobrions 
appellation (cf. HaTcHET-FACE); pole-hedge = 
EspPaLiIER 1; pole-hook, (a) the hook on the end 
of a carriage-pole; (6) a boat-hook (Knight) ; 
pole-horse, a horse harnessed alongside of the 
pole, a wheeler as distinguished from a leader; 
pole-lathe, a lathe in which the work is tured by 
a cord passing round it, and fastened at one end to 
the end of an elastic pole, and at the other to 
a treadle; pole-mast, a mast formed of a single 
spar; so pole-masted c.; pole-net, a net for 
eatching fish, etc., fastened on a pole or poles; 
pole-pad, a stuffed leather pad fastened on the 
point of the pole of a gun-carriage, to prevent 
injury to the horses; pole-plece, (2) 2 heavy strap 
which attaches the end of the pole to the horse's 
collar; (6) in roof-construction, a_ridge-pole; 
+ pola-pike, ?a pike fixed in the end of a pole, 


a pike-staff; pole-plate (see quots.) oe - 
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prop, a bar for supporting the end of the pole 
(esp. of an artillery carriage) when the horses are 
unhitched (Knight); pole-puller, one who is em- 
ployed in drawing the poles ina hop-garden; so 
pole-pulling ; pole-rack, a rack oa which drying- 
poles are sapported in dyeing, tanning, and other 
trades; pole-railroad, -railway, _% temporary 
track constructed of two parallel lines of barked 
poles, serving as rails for the removal of the logs 
of a district to the sawmill ; pole-reed (also foo/- 
reed), Phragmites communis; pole-road = pole- 
railroad; pole-rush (also pool-rusk), the Bulrash, 
Scirpus lacustris; pole-screen, a_ fire-screen 
mounted on an upright pole or rod, on which it 
may be fixed at any point; pole-shank = fole- 
slaf’; pole-sling, a kind of palanquin or travel- 
ling sent suspended from a pole or poles 
carried by bearers; + pole-square, a square pole; 
pole-staff, a net-pole (Cer. Dict.); pole-strap = 
pole-pitce (a) (Knight); pole-tip, a metal cap 
covering the point of the pole of a carriage ; 
pols-tool: see quot.; pole-torpedo, a torpedo 
carried on the end of a pole projecting from the 
bows of a vessel;  spar-lorpedo; pole-trap, a 
circular steel trap set on the top of a post; pole- 
trawl, a trawl-net of which the mouth is kept 
open with a pole; so pole-trawling; pole-wedge 
(also poll-), in a plongh : see qnots. 

1876 Parece & Sivewricut Tedegraphy a11 *Pole-brackets 
,,are of a tubolar form..and made of malleable iron, 1884 
Health Exhib, Catal. 78/1 Insulators. *Pole Cap. 1833 
Wauldby Farm Rep. 102 in Litr. Usef. Knowl, Husb. Ii, 
The wain or *pole-cart dragged by oxen is unknown here. 
1725 Braptey Fam, Dict, s.v. Surveying, The surveyor .. 
furnish'd..with a well divided ‘pole chain or off set rod. 
1827 Sporting Mag. XX1, 102 The accidental breakings of 
reins, pole-chains, hame-straps. 1610 SuaKs, Temp iv. i, 68 
any “pole-clipt vineyard, And thy Seasmarge stirrile, and 
rockey-hard. 1773 in Crisp Richmond (1866) 316 From the 
depth of water, the want of *Pole ground would render it 
difficult. .to work the Craft. 18973 Stutitvan O'Curry's Ane, 
frist 1. Introd. 459 In the fourteenth century the war ham- 
mer was in general nse... The foot soldiers had it fixed ona 
long pole, whence the name * Pole-hammer, [This isan error, 
founded on false etymnlogy; the Jo/l-Aammmer (M.Du. pol. 
Aamer) had its name from fod/ head, like foll-ax, POoLr-ax.] 
@ 1529 Sketton My daring dere, etc. 28, | wys, *powle 
hachet, she bleryd thyne I. 1826 Hoa. Saitn Sor Hilf 
(1838) TT. 98 You pennyless pole-hatchet. 1665 Rea Evora 
fed. 2) 6 Pallisados (or as we nsnally call ¢ em, “Pole- 
hedges) are much in fashion in France. 1706 Lonpos & 
Wise Retir'd Gard. 1. 9t The Cultivation of Vines in Vine. 
yards, on pene es de Smitu Panorama Sc. & 
Art 1, 66 The *pole lathe..made of the cheapest materials, 
and in the simplest manner. 1881 Vounc Ev. Afan Ass 
own Mechanic § §39 The pole lathe and the ‘dead-centre’ 
lathe are..the most simple forms of this nseful contrivance. 
1730 in Patents Specific, Masts, &c. (1874) 1A “pole mast 
vessell for the better .. catebing .. of all sorts of fish. 1824 


{bid.19 Double pole masts. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) hijb, A mast..is either formed of one single piece, 
which is called a Aol/e mast, or composed of several Pieces 


Joined together. 1894 Daily News 22 Feb, 2/1 The Britan- 
nie is rigged as _a *pole-masted schooner. 1858 SimmMonps 
Dict. Trade,” Pole-net, a net attached to a pole for illegal 
fishing in rivers, 1885 Bompas Life F. Buckland 163 
Imagine an old fashioned, bag-shaped night-cap, with a 
stick fastened on each side of it, and you have a pole net. 
1619 in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 108 For a paer of 
duble cotch rains and 2 *poolpeseis. 1794 W. Friton 
Carriages (1801) L. 212 Pole-pieces are ie straps which 
couple the horses to the pole, and are regulated by the size 
and weight of the carriage. 1901 %. Black's (Mustr. Carp. 
§ Build, Home Handicr, 22 Deal rafters .. the lower ends 
of which rest on the wall plates,..and the Upper extremities 
+.abut on the ‘ridge’ or ‘pole piece’. 1451-2 Durham 
Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 147 Pro j *polepike et uinque Shol- 
ymez, ijs. ijd. 1823 P. Nicuoison Pract. Build. 128 A *pole- 
plate is a beam over each opposite wall, supported upon the 
ends of the tie-beam. 1889 Cath. Household 30 Nov. 4 
Bold king-post principals and traceried windbraces to the 
ie and pole plates. 180g R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
1. 53 The *pole-puiler and pickers..in the hop plantation. 
1878 Lumbermans Gaz. 6 Apr., They use on iNew *pole 
railroads trucks with iron wheels. 1578 Lyte Dodoens w. 
liv. 514 This plante is called in. -Enstish, Common *Pole 
Reede, Spier, or Cane Reede. 7597 Grraane Herbal 1. 
xxiv, 46. 34 Arundo Cypria ..in English, Pole reede or 
Cane, or nes. 1879 Prion Alames Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
187 Pole-reed,..in our western counties, Pool-reed. | 18 
Lumberman’s Gaz. 16 July 6 The “pole road, ordinarily, 
is constructed of poles 4 or 5 inches in diameter, of pine or 
hard wood. 1893 Scrténer’s Afag. June 708/2 ‘ Pole-roads’ 
; where cars with wheels with concave faces rn on poles 
instead of rails, 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww, lit 51x The fourth 
(kind of Rush] is called ..in English, the “pole Rushe, or 
bull Rnshe, or Mat Rushe, 1870 Mrs. Ournant Autobiogr. 
§ Lett. (1899) 225, I have just finished the most enchanting 
*pole-screen. 1888 Goope Amer. Fishes 250 In this is 
inserted the end of the “pole-shank. 1707 Moatimra 
ffusé, (1721) 1, 86 Allowing a Bushel to a Pole-square, 
or a hundred and sixty Bushels to an Acre. 1881 RaymMonp 
Mining Gloss.,*Pole-tools, the tools used in drilling with 
rods. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CX XVII. 386 The *pole-torpedo 
could not..avail. 1892 Daily News 6 Jan. 8/7 Most cruel 
of all the instruments of destruction used b gamekeepers 
-.is the ‘*pole trap’, 1836 Firs? Rep. trish Fisheries 166 
The *pole-trawl, used in shoal water, is the only one known 
here. 1774 Watsuin Pail, Trans. LXIV. 471 Small vessels, 
with which they practise *pole-trawling. 1733 TuLt f/orse- 
Hoeing Husb, xxi, 308 The Coulter, which is wedged tight 
up to it [the Coulter-hole) by the *Poll-Wedge. (bid. 
30g Three Wedges at lease will be necessary to hold 
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the Coulter; the Pole-Wedge before it,,.another Wedge 
on the left Side of it above, and a third on the right Side 
underneath, 4 

Pole, s).2 Forms: 4- pole; also 4 pool, 4-6 
pol, 5-6 poole, 6 powle, Sc. poill. le L, pol-us 
the end of an axis, 2 pole ((Astron.) P in.), the sky 
(Virg.), a, Gr. aédos a pivot, axis, in Astron. the 
axis of the sphere (Plato), the sky (Aisch.). In 
OF. pole (1372 in Hatz,-Darm.), mod.F. pole; so 
It., Sp., Pg. polo, Ger. pol, Du. pool, all from L.) 

1. Each of the two points in the celestial sphere 
(north pole and south pole) about which as fixed 
points the stars a pear to revolve; being the points 
at which the earth’s axis produced meets the celes- 
tial sphere. Sometimes also = PoL-sTar. 

€1391 Cuavcen Asfro/. tt. § 22 The heyhte of owre pool 
Artik fro owre north Orisonte. 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. 
R. vitt. xxii. (Bod. MS.), Polus is a fulle litel sterre... And 
twei Polus (ed. 1495 Polis] there bene, bat one hatte Articus 
-+be oper pole hizt antartiens, 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
1, iii, (1555), ‘I'o enhaunce thyne honour to the heaven 
Abone the le and the sterres senen. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) V. 261 Alle the grownde that lyethe over 
the occean..vnder the northe pole. 1313 Douctas Arneis 
vt i. 34 Dedalus, the wrycht,..'To aventur hym self heich 
in the sky,.. Towart the frosty poil artik he flaw. 1527 
R. Tuoane in Haklnyt Voy. (1589) 253 The altitude of 
the Poles, that is the North and Sonth starres. 1602 
H. Bricces (/ftle) A Table to find the height of the Pole; 
the Magnetical Declination being given. 1604 Snaxs. O/h. 
tu. ii 1g Te cast water on the burning Beare, And quench 
the Guards of th’ ener-fixed Pole. 1726-46 Tnomson 
Winter 741 All one cope Of starry glitter, glows from pole 
to pole. 1868 Lockver Elem. Astron. § 328. 145 The points 
where the terrestrial poles would pierce this sphere, if they 
were long enongh, we shall call the celestial poles, 

Sig. 1606 Swans. Ant. & Cl. w. xv. 65 The Sonldiers pole 
is faine : young Boyes and Gyrles Are leuell now with men. 


2. Each of the extremities (North and Soath) of 
the axis of the earth; also of any rotating spherical 
or spheroidal hody ( pole of revolzutior). 

tss1 Recoaoe Pathw. Know!. 1. Defin., The two yntes 
that suche a lyne maketh in the vtter bounde or platte of 
the globe, are named polis, woh ya may call aptly in eng- 
lysh, tourne pointes, 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, ‘< ea (1847) 
228 Those fonnd neere the pooles are not perfect, but are of 
a thick colour; whereas mictias are found neere the line, are 
most orient and transparent, 1725 Dr For Voy. round 
World (1840) 19 They entertained a notion that | was going 
+.to search for the South pole. 1798 Coteriocr Anc. Mar. 
v. i, Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, Beloved from pole to 
pole! 1820 W. Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 46 ‘The 
opinion of an open sea round the Pole is altogether chi- 
merical, 1847 Gentil. Afag. XCVII. 1. 159 Resolved. .that 
another Expedition to the North-Pole shall be under- 
taken. 1834 Nat. Philos. WN. Astron, iii. 83/1 (U. K.Soc.), 
The points Af and 9 are called..the poles of the moon. 1880 
G. Merrpitn Tragic Cont. (1881) 141 As for matters of the 
heart between ns, we're as far apart asthe Poles, 

SE: 1509 Hawes Past. (leas. v. (1555) Dj, The lady 
Gramer .. To whose doctrine, | dyd me adnertise For to 
attayne, in her artyke poole, Her gylted dewe, for to oppresse 
my doole, . B 

+b. Each extremity of the axis of a lens. Ods, 

1704 J. Harais Lex. Techu. |, Pole of a Glass (in Opticks) 
is the thickest part of a Convex, but the thinnest of a 
Concave Glass. .sometimes called, ‘The Vertex of the Glass. 

+ Each of the two ends of any axle; a peg on 


which ene tarns. Ods. rare. 

1670 G.H. Hist. Cardinals u. 1. 124 The Poles upon which 
the Wheel of Cardinalism onght to turn, 1730 A. Gorpon 
Mafei's Amphith. 303 These Doors have a round Hole in 
the Threshold, and another above, into which the Poles of 
the Impost entered, . 

3. Geom. Pole of a circle of the sphere: Each of 
the two points on the surface of the sphere, in which 
the axis of that circle cats the surface; as the poles 
of the ecliptic on the celestial sphere. The poles 
of any great circle of a sphere are also the poles of 


every small circle parallel to it. 

€1391 Cuaucer Asfro?, 1.§ 18 This senyth is the verrey 
pool of the orisonte in every regionn. 1989 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 33 1€ 1 make B.D. the pe les of th’ eqninoc- 
tiall..then can thei not be the poles of the 2odiack. 1504 
Buvnorvin “rere. m1. t. xvi. (1636) 311 In this Colnre there 
are set downe the two Poles of the Ecliptiqne line, being 
distant from the Poles of the world three and twenty degrees 
and 30’. 1669 Stvamy Afariuer’s Afag.vu. ii. 3 Every Dial 
Plane hath his Axis, which isa straight Line passing through 
the Center of the Plane, and making Right Angles with it: 
and at the end of the Axis be the two Poles of the Plane, 
whereof that above onr Horizon is called the Pole Zenith, 
and the other the Pole Nadir of the Dial. 1995 Hutton 
Math. Dict, Wt. 255/1 The Pole of a great circle is a point 
upon the sphere equally distant from every part of the cir- 
cumference of the great circle. 1816 Piavrata Vat, Phil. 
II, 2 They all describe circles having the same point for 
their Pole. . 

_ b. Hence in Cryst., the point at which a straight 
line perpendicular to a face or plane of a crystal 
meets the (ideal) sphere of projection. 

31878 Guenev Crystallogr. 31 The points in which the 
perpendicutars .. meet the surface of the sphere are called 
the poles of the respective faces, 1895 Stoav-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. 27 A pole may therefore also be defined as the 
point of contact of the sphere and a tangent-plane parallel 
to a plane of the system on the same side of the origin with 
the plane. 

A. poet., after ancient Greek and Latin usage; 
also f/, The sky, heavens. arch. or Obs. 

1572 Satir. Poems Refornt. xxx. 134 The storme approches 
quhen ye Poills are fairest. 1649 G, Danie. Lrinarch, 


| 
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ffen. IV, celxxiii, Hee,..Ambitious of the Pole, has got 
moe Eyes But wt less ease. 1715-20 Pork fiiad vit. 692 
Stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole. 1770 W. Ilopson 
Ded, Temple Sol, 2 Mingled Thunders shake the lab’ring 
Pole. 1794 Brake Songs Exper., Poison-Tree 14 When the 
night had veil'd the pole. 

5. Magn. Fach of the two opposite points or 
regions on the surface of a magnet (when of elon- 
gated form, usnally at its ends) at which the mag- 
netic forces are manifested, 

So called originally by analogy with the poles of the earth 
or the celestial sphere, when it was discovered that a fode- 
Stone tends to dispose itself with one extremity towards the 
north, and the other towards the south, 

1574 Even Prof. Bk. Navigation (1579), For lyke as in 
heaven are two poynts immoneable ...pon the which the 
whole frame of heanen is turned. .enen so the stone Magnes 
reduced into a globons or rounde forme, laying thereon 
a needle turneth and resteth, thereby is shewed the place of 
the poles, 1625 N. Carpenten Geog. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 57 
Let the two poles both North and Sonth bee marked ont 
in the Loadstone. 1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 60 A 
Loadstone. . wherein only inverting the extremes as it came 
out of the fire, wee altered the poles or faces thereof at plea. 
sure. 1938 a Eames in Pail. Trans, Abridgm. VIL. 246 
Concerning Magnets having more than two Poles, 1831 
Baewsten Offices x. 93 A steel wire .. became magnetic by 
exposure to the EPhitciBhten the sun; anorth pea appear. 
ing at each polished part, and a south pole at eac! unpolished 
part, 1866 R. M, Fercuson Electr. (1870) 37 Gilbert 
considered the north pole of the magnet to be a south pole, 
as he took the north pole of the earth as his standard north 

le, 1870 Airy Treat. Slagnetisn 12 This suggests the 
tdea that the whole of the magnetism peculiar to that end 
of the magnet is collected into that one point: and that 
pont is called a‘ pole’. 1873 Maxwett Electr. & AL 

1, 3 The ends of a long thin magnet are commonly calied 
its poles. 

Comb, 1884 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-elecir. Mach. 124 
By substituting a four-pole field for the original two-pole 
field. they could get exactly double. 1900 Engineerin, 
Alag. XIX. 748/2 There being two generating sets, wit 
two-pole dynamos. /&fd. 754/2 A twelve-pole machine, 
the connections of whose winding can be altered so as to 
Rae ee from 385 to 4,000 volts, ; : 

b. AMaguetic pole: cach of the two points in the 
polar regions of the earth where the dipping needle 


takes a vertical position. 

1701 Garw Cosm. Sacra. ii. 9 The Magnetick Poles are 
also a great Secret; especially now they are found to be 
distinct from tbe Poles of the Enrth. 19797 Encycl, Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 4385/2 The magnetic poles of the eart may be 
considered as the centres of the polarities of all the par- 
ticular aggregates of magnetic substances. 1815 J. Smuvn 
Panorama Sc. & Art11.178 It is found, that the magneticat 
poles of the earth change their situation, and this singular 
circumstance has opened a wide field for speculation. 


6. Electr, Each of the two terminal points (posi- 
tive and negative) of an electric cell, battery, or 
machine. 


1802 Afed. Frnl. VILL. 319 It is particularly through the 
medium of the organs of sight and taste, that we find some 


difference in the respective action of the two poles, 1834 
Fanapay Exp. Res, (1855) 1. 196 The poles, as they are 
usually called, are only the doors or ways by which the 


electric current passes in or ont. 1836-41 Baanpr Chem, 
(ed. 5) 290 The termination of the con uuctors or wires, con- 
nected with the opposite ends of the voltaic battery, are 
commonly termed its positive and negative poles, 1881 
S. P. Tuomrson Elem. Less, Electr. § Bfagn, 127 The 
copper strip, whence the current starts on its journey throngh 
the external cirenit, is called the positive Jole, and the zinc 
strip is called the negative pole. 1905 Parece & Sivewalcut 
Telegraphy 15 note, The connection at the negative plate 
is the positive pole and that at the positive plate the 
negative pole. 2 ' 4 

- Biol. Each extremity of the main axis of any 


organ of more or less spherical or oval form. 

1834 M¢Murtain Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. 462 Their parts 
are arranged ronnd an axis and on one or several radii, or 
on one or several lines extending from one pole to the other. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 22 It is rare 
for the chromatin to be grouped in two masses on the 
equator [of the spindle] and the split of the nucleus to take 
place through its -poles, 1893 Tuckey tr. Hatschek's 
Amphioxus 39 The upper pole of the egg. 1897 Alibutt's 
Syst. Med. 1V. 338 The upper pole of the right kidney is 
5 cm. external to the tip of the eleventh thoracic spine. 

8. Geont. a. A fixed point to which other points, 
lines, etc., are referred: as, the origin: of polar 
co-ordinates ; the point of which a curve is a polar. 
b. The point from which a pencil of lines diverges. 

1849 Caviev Jiés, 1. 425 A fixed point Q (which may be 
termed the harmonic pole of the point / with respect to the 
system of surfaces). 1863 R. Townsexp fod. Geom, 1. x. 
216 The inverse of the foot of the perpendicular from the 
centre of a circle upon any line is termed the pole of the 
line with respect to the circle. 1873 WiLttanson Diy. 
Calenlus (ed. 2) xii. § 175 The position of any point ina 
plane is determined when its distance from a fixed point 
called a pole, and the angle which that distance makes 
with a fixed line, are known; these are called the polar 
co-ordinates of the point. 1885 A. G. Garennit D7 

* Calculus (1886) 241 The locus of ¥, the foot of the perpen- 
dicnlar on the tangent of a curve drawn from the origin 
O, is called the pedal of the curve with respect to O, and 0 
is called the pole of the pedal. , 

9. fig. Fach of two opposed or complementary 
principles to which the parts of a system or group 


of phenomena, ideas, etc., are referahle, 

1471 Ruetev Comp. Alch. wv. xv, in Ashm. Theat. Chem, 
Brtt, (1652) 147 Losyng and knyttyng therefore be a 
palls two Of thys hard Seyence, and Poles most pryncypa d 
1830 Cotraipcr 7'ad/e-t. 30 Apr, The ., Nominalists 2m 
Realists..each maintained opposite poles of the same truth. 


POLE. 


1843 R. J. Gaayes Syst. Clin. Med, xxvii. 350 To develope 
itself (i.e. syphilitic poison] according to certain antitheses 
(poles or metastases), 1861 E. Garey Bible & Critics 245 
Reverting..to the very opposite pole of religious thought 
and practice. 

10. attrib. and Comé., as pole-cell (sense 6) ; 
pole-changer, a switch or key for reversing the 
direction of an electric current; + pole-dial = 
Pouar dia’; pole-piece, a mass of iron forming 
the end of an electromagnet, through which the lines 
of magnetic force are concentrated and directed. 

3893 Tuckey tr. Halscheh's Amphioxus 173 The “pole 
cell of the mesoblast stilt distinguishable. 1884 Kwicnt 
Mech, Dict. Suppl. *Pole-changer. 190g Pazece & Sivu> 
waicnt 7elegraphy 2 Introducing the pole-changer and 
compound relay, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Alag. vit. Aaaaij, 


A Globe with two *Pole-Dials, and one Shadow-Dial. 1883 | 


Daily News ro Sept. 2/1 The *pole-pieces of the field mag- 
nets. 3884 Hiccs M/agn. & Dyn. Electr. Machines 171 The 
distribution of the electromotive force in the various sections 
of the coils on the armature depends very greatly on the 
shape of the pole-pieces, 

Pole (pél), 56.3 rare. [a. F. pole ‘ the Sole-fish 
called n Dogs-tongue’ (Cotgr.).] A species of 
deep-water flounder, Pleuronectes (Glyplocephalus) 


cynoglossus, Also pole-dab, -flounder, fluke, 

1668 Witxiss Xeal Char. ut. v. § 3. 147 Plain or flat fish 
«shaving the mouth on the left side of the eyes, having 
bigger scales. Pole. 1888 Goopre Amer. Fishes 360 In 
Greenland they are said to feed upon the pole-flounder. 
tbid, 331. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pole-dab, 1890 Weaster, Pole- 
Sounder ., native of the northern coasts of Europe and 
America..calted also craig flounder, and pole-fiuke, 

Pole, sd.4 Also 6 Poyle, Poole. [x. Ger. Pole, 
sing. of Polen, in MHG. Polén, pl. Foldne, a, 
Polish Poljane lit. field-dwellers, f. pole ficld.] 

T1. Poland. Oéds. 

3533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 34 In any other countrey 
than England, Scotland, Ireland, & Poyle. 1865 JeEwee 
Def Apol. (1611) 368 Ireland, Poole, Denmarke, Sueden, 
and Hungarie. 167: Frasea Polichronicon (S.H. S.) 49% 
Alter the peace he went up to Pole with other Scotsshmen. 

2. A native of Poland. 

Earlier names were (f¢/.) Polones {from L.) (555 Even 
Decades 278, 280), Pocack, Poanver. 

1656 B. Haas Parival'’s [ron ate (1659) 308 After many 
hot charges, .. the Potes confusedly fled: 41718 Burner 
Ow Time vi. ann. 1697 (1734) 1. 18 To distribute Kight 
Millions of Tlorins among the Poles. 1840 Penny Cyel, 
XVIII. 334/1 The emperor Nicholas. .exercised the utmost 
severity against the Poles. 

b. A Poland fowl. 

3885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1268/3 Polands. Golden spangled 
Poles, perfect birds. ; 

Hicnce Po'less, a female Pole, Polish woman. 

1828 Canivex Werner Misc. Ess, 1872 1. 102 A young 
Potess of the highest personal attractions, 

Pole, v. Also 7-gpoll (8 pool). [f, Pore 56.1] 
1. érans. +. To set ona pole. Obs. 

3606 Waanrr 415, Eng. xiv. xc. (1612) 365 From whom 
+.they hewd his hetter-worthie head, And pold it on their 
Citie watts, 

b. To convey (hay, reeds, ete.) on poles. /ocal, 

3828 Wesstxa, Pole..to bear or convey on poles; As, to 
pole hay into a barn. 1892 P. H. Emerson Ee oS Fens 
Xvi. 173 We began to pole it inter the boat. 1903 Eng. 
ae! ee Pote, to heap or move grass or reeds, etc., on 

long poles. 

2. To furnish with poles. (Cf. 40 stake.) 

1873 [see Pouinc ob/. sd.) 1594 Peat Yewell-h. 1. 48 mar- 
gin, New manner of poling of hops. Moatimer 
é14s6. 135 Disperse your Poles between the Hills before you 
begin to pole, and begin not to pole tilt your nee appear 
above the Ground. 1893 Kate SaNgsoau ee Vou. 
in S. California t34 Beans do not need to be ‘poled’ here, 
but just lie lazily nlong the ground, 1898 Darly News 24 
Aug. 5/2 The military telegraph wire is poled to this place. 

3. To attach (a horse) to the carriage-pole, 

1861 Wrvte Mecvitre M/k. Hard. xxi, Crasher..was.. 
tevolving in his own mind..whether he wouldn't pole up 
Marathon a little shorter going home, 

» To push, poke, or strike with a pole; to stir 
up, push off, with a pole. 

1753 Cuamners Cyel. Supp, Polling, in gardening, the 
Operation of dispersing the worm-casts alt over the walks, 
with long ash-poles. 1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 270 
While one was ling up the unknown occupants within, 
the others st around the entrance with pistols. .ready 
to greet the first appearance of the denizens. 1897 M. Kinas- 
tev W, Africa 381 The only thing was to pole the logs off. 

b. To strike or pierce with 2 carriage-pole. 

1728 Vaner. & Cis, Prov. Husé. i. i, If we had a mind to 
stand in his way, he wou'd I us over and over again, 
3824 New Alonthly Mag. XX. 450 Yon heedless hack Has 
poled a deaf otd woman's hack. 2865 Dickens Afut, Fr. 
1. ix, With a footman up behind, with a bar across, to keep 
his legs from being poled. 

+5. intr. (2) To nse a pole asa weapon; to fight 
or fence with a pole. Oés. 

@ yor ? Maaston Pasgutl & Kath. 1.6, Lam as perfect in 
w Pipe, as Officers in poling, Courtiers in flatterie, or 
Wenches in falling. 164 To Puy Stege Carlisle (1840) 
35,One Watson, poteing with a Skott, was shot by his Com- 
raid, isson to revenge his death cut a of the Scotts. 

6. trans, To ropel (a boat or raft) with a pole. 

1774 D. Jones Jraé. (186s) 47 The cance was poled up 
the stream, +799 J. Smutn Ace. Remark. Occurr, (1870) 43 
rr F iigiend a uines re ph gis along. 

of. MOORE Gray Eye or so \I. ie t..was 
being poled along in semi-darkness. 4 
. intr, or abso, 
383: R. Cox Adv. Columbia River U. 193 After pushiog 
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off we poled away with might and main. 
Peoples & Pol. of Far East xxxii. 537 We 
up the river, 

. To stir (molten metal or glass) with a pole 
of green wood, with the object of reducing the 
proportion of oxygen in the mass. 

1842 (see Pounce vd/, 56. 1), 1869 Roscoe Alem. Chent. 
ey 265 Un order to get rid of the last traces of oxide, the 
molten copper is ‘ poled ’ or stirred up with a piece of gteen 
wood. 1884 Chamé. Frnl. 1 Dec. 766/1 The tin is first 
melted and ‘polled '—that is, stirred up with a stick of 
green wood, 


Pole, obs. form of Pavz, Pont, Poot, PULLEY. 

pole, combining element from Gr. -wwAys a 
seller, dealer (as in olvom@Ays wine-seller), f, mwAeiv 
to sell, used rarely to designate a merchant, as in 
BIBLIOPOLE, PHARMACOPOLE, 

Pole-ax, -axe, poleaxe (pél\xks), sé. 
Forms: (4 poleax), 4-7 pollax, polax, 5 polle 
axe, polex, pollex (pol hax), 5-7 pollaxe, 6 pol- 
axe, pol-ax (pulaxa), 7 poll-ax, 7- polo-ax, (6) 
7- pole-axe, 6- poleaxe. 8. Sc. 6 pow ax, 7 pow- 
alx. [ME. follax, polax, Sc. powax = MDn. 
polaex, pollaex, MLG. and LG. fotexe, pollexe 
(whence MSw. 15th c. polyxe, pulyxe, MDa. 
poldxe), {. pol, Pou 36.1, Sc. fow, MDu., MLG. 
joao pol head + Ax: cf. MDu. polhaner = poll- 

ammer, also n weapon of war, It does not 
appear whether the combination denoted an ax 
with a special kind of head, or one for cutting off 
or splitting the head of an enemy. In the 16th c. 
the word began to be written by some fole-ax 
(which after 1625 became the usual spelling), as 
if an ax apon a fo/e or long handle. This may 


1895 H. Noaaan 
pole and paddled 


, have been connected with the rise of sense 2. Simi- 


larly, mod.Sw. pd/yxa and Westphalian dial. p3/- 
exé have their first element = pole, Sense 3 may 
be a substitute for the earlier do/e-ax, which was 


ces to a buteher’s ax.J 


- A kind of ax formerly used as 2 weapon of war, 
a battle-nx; also, a form of this retained till the 
end of the eighteenth century in naval warfare for 
boarding, resisting boarders, cutting ropes, ete. 

It probably varied in form at different times, hut origin- 
ally (and in naval use to the end) it was a short-handled 
weapon, which could be hung at the saddle-bow or held 
under the shield, and used in close fighting: in the quot. 
from Chaucer it is one of the short weapons specially for- 
hidden at the combat. Its use to render L, Sipennis two- 
edged ax, in the Promptorium and Catholicon, and by 
Sandys, suggests that it had usually a cutting edge or point 
also on the side opposite the broad face. 

13.. Coer de L. (W.) 6870 If the dogge wyl come to me, 
My pollax schal bys bane be. /did. 6972 [cf. 5053 Hys ax 
on his fore arsoun hyng). ¢ 3386 Cnaucer A’nét.'s 7°. 1686 
No man ther fore vp peyne of tos of lyf No maner shot 
polax [z.”, pollax] ne shorte knyf In to the lystes sende ne 
thider brynge Ne short swerd for to stoke with poynt 
bitynge. 1399 LancL. Rich. Redeles i. 328 They. .pletid 
wth pollaxis and poyntis of swerdis, 1422-61 in Cad. 
Proc. Chane. Q. Eliz. (1827) 1. Introd. 20 THe] woulde haf 
slayne me with ane polle axe. 1440 Promp. Parv, 407/2 
Polax, difennis. 1465 Marc, Paston in P. Lett. 11. 315 
Sum of hem havyng rusty polexis and Le 1483 Cath, 
Angl. ae A Pollaxe, difeanis. 1513 Douctas nels x1. 
xiii, 10g Hyr hraid pollax, rasit sa on bie [validam..securim, 
altior exsurgens), 1530 Parscr. 179 Bee de faulcon, a poll. 
ax. a@1548 Haut Chron., Hen. IV 14b, Sir Piers. with 
a strooke of his Pollax felled hym to the ground. 1652 
Rorinson More's Utopia u. (1895) 262 At hande arele 
they vse not swordes but pollaxes. 1562 Burgh Ree. Prest- 
wick (Maitl. Cl.) 66 Ane slot staf, or ane pow ax. 1567 
Lane, Wells (1857) 11. 86 My pulaxe..1j bills or pulaxes, 
3604 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 11. 11. 432 With hagbuttis, 
pistolettis,..pow-aixes. 1631 G. Sanpvs Ovid's Met. vint. 
(2636) 160 Behold, Ancaus with a polax [é:fennifer A rcas}. 
{6id,, 10 both his hands Aduanc’t his ‘awe [Ancipitemgue 
snann tollens utrague securim)., 1635 K. LONG tr. arclay's 
Argenis ww. xxii, 320 Snatching their Pote-axes which hung 
by their saddle-bowes, they fell afresh to the combat. itt 
Vicon God in Mount 164 They presently fell to it pet! mel. 
with their Swords and Pole-axes, 1688 R. Hote Armoury 
1, 291/2 Their Cutting Knife..many would rather take to 
be metas. 4735-20 Porg //rad xitt. 766 His right (arm), 
beneath, the cover‘d pole-ax held. 1769-76 Fatconea Dret. 
Marine, Pole-axe, a sort of hatchet .. having an handle 
about 15 inches in jee and being furnished with a 
sharp point, or claw, bending downwards from the back of 
its Keka lt is principally employed to cut away .. the 
rigging of any adve who endeavours tc beard 1839 
W. Tennant Pafist, torut'd (1837) 45, His henchman.. 
Wi’ ane pow-axe intilt his hand. 1850 Parscorr Peru 11. 
att To deal furious blows with their pole-axes and war-clubs. 

+b. (?) Applied to an industrial implement. Ofs. 

Mentioned along withan iron hammer and 3 qparry wedges. 

1386-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 537 Marescalcia. 
In uno malteo ferreo et 1 poleax, 3 Wharelwegges facien- 
dis de proprio ferro, . 

2. A halbert or similar long-handled Weapon 
carried by the body-guard of a king or great per- 
sonage. (In qnot. 1585 applied (as shown by the 
accompanying plate) to a small ax-blade on a long 
lance.) 

The original pollar of the body-guard may have been the 
same weapon as in sense 1, mounted on a long staff or pole: 
but it became mainly an ornamental weapon, often gilt and 
of various fanciful shapes, , 

1862 G. Cavennisit Wolsey (1893) 31, iiij footmen with 
gylt pollaxes in ther hands, 1685 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicho- 


| murder Men? 


POLEHEAD. 


fay's Voy, w, xiii. 126 b, His right hand bare a Tong launce, 
the poleaxe at the point being well steeled. 1598 Frorio, 
Mazsiére,..ahalbardict or poleaxe man, such aa the Queene 
of Englands gentlemen pencioners are. fa1600 Bk. Pree 
cedence in Q. Elts, Acad, etc. 22 (MS. 3604) ‘Then the 
Pentioners with ther poleaxes on each side of toa maiestie. 
[1611 Corcn., Bec de faulcon, a fashion of Potlax borne by 
the Peeres of France, and by the French kings Pensioners] 
1849 Macaucay Aitsé, Eng. ui. 1. 326 His [Wolsey's) palaces 
+. and body guards with gilded pole axes. 

3. An ax with a hammer at the back, used to fell 
or stun animals; a butcher’s ax. 

1719 De Fou Crusoe (1840) V1, iii. 53 An ox is felled with 
apole-axe, 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. WW. 7 The ox is 
first stunned hy a viotent hlow on the head with a pole-axe. 

Henee Po'leax v. frans., to fell with a pole-ax; 
also fg.; whence Po'leaxed ///. a.; Po'lea:xer, 
one who uses 1 pole-ax; Po‘lea:xing vé/. sé, 

3882 Pall Mall GC. 15 Nov. s/: By the Christian mode 
of poleaxing, sensibility was almost instantaneously de- 
stroyed. 1898 Datly News a7 July 8/6 She ought to be 
poleaxed, 1904 Daily Chron. 30 Aug. 3/3 Vour valiant 
leaxer has recamec to the fray. 1906 Blackw, Mag. 

lay 7o1/1 The slaughterer pole-axes an ox. 

Polecat, pole-cat (povlkxt). Forms: a. 
4-7 Poleat, 5 -kat, 6 -oatte, 6-7 pol-eat, 7 pol- 
cate, -catt, poll-cat, 8 poll cat, 9 pole cat, 6- 
Pole-cat, 7- polecat. 8. 5 pulcatt, -kat; 6 
pouleatte, 6-8 -eat, powl(-)cat, poul-eat, 9 
poulecat; dial. pow-cat. [ME. folcat, pulcati, 
the second clement being Car sé. 

The element fole, pol- (as already pointed out by Prof. 
Skeat) may have been OF. pole, poule, chicken, fowl (cf. 
Sparrow-hawk, gos-hawk, honey-bear); this is favoured by 
the forms in pul-, poud-, powl-; but pow-cat Offers difficulty] 

1. A small dark-brown colonred ca mivorous quad- 
ruped, Putorius fetidus, of the Afustelide or Weasel 
family, a native of Europe; called also fitchel, 
Sitchew, foumart. 

1320 Ace, Kolt No. 27205 Westutinster Deanery 13-14th 
Edw. 11 (Surrey) Anceres..item in deuoracione per Polcat 
vj. € 1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. g27 And eck ther was 2 pol- 
cat in his hawe That as he seyde hise capons hadde yslawe. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 407/2 Pulkat, idem quod /udmere. 
ts4s Ascuam Toxoph. (Arh,) $2 Nyghtecrowes and poul- 
cattes, foxes and foumerdes, with ail other vermine. 1598 
Suaxs, Merry W. ww. i. ag Powtcats? There are fairer 
things then Powlcats, sure. 1602 HotLann Pliny 1. 218 
Grayes, Polcats and Brocks. 1 14 Gav What dye call t¢ 
t. i, How should he then Who killed but Poulcats, tearn to 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. éfist. (1776) M1. 363 
The Polecat is larger than the weasel, the ermine, or the 
ferret, being one foot five inches long. 1838 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pow-cat, the pole cat. 1876 Suites Sc. Natur. vii. 
111 The bite..of a polecat.,is anything hut agreeable. 

b. Applied to other species of the genus Pulo- 
rtus,e.g. P. nigripes, the American Polecat, P. 
eversmanuni, the Siberian P., 2. sarmaticus, the 
Mottled P., of Eastern Europe and Western Asia; 
also to other Afuste/ide, esp. in U.S. the skunks. 

1688 J. Cuavton in PArl. Trans, XVI. 124 There are 
lin Virginia] severat sorts of Wild Cats, and Poll-Cats. 
1781 S, Perers Hist. Connecticut aga The Skunk is..ver 
different from the Pole-Cat, which he is sometimes eaiied 
3860 Waater Sea-doard 11, 210 During the long winter, it 
(the Afnstela Vison of N. America] teaves the frozen waters, 
and preys like other potecats on mice and land animals. 
31864 Weastea, Zorilla..called also mariput, Cape polecat, 
and African polecat. i 

2. fig. Applied contemptuously to a vile person ; 
4 courtesan, a prostitute. 

r Snaxs. Merry WV. 1. ii. 195 Out of my doore, you 
with, you Ragge, you Bagga = you Poulcat, you Run- 
nion, out, out. 12607 Dexrer Weaster Northw. Hoe 
1. D.'s Wks. 1873 HI. 4 To take their leaues of their London 
Polecats, (their wenches 1 meane Sir). @1640 Dav Parl. Bees 
x. (1641) Gjb, Hee's a male powt-cat; a meere heart-bloud 
soaker. 1719 L'Estaance & Ozauz tr. Sovercano (title) The 
Spanish Lo e-Cat, or the Adventures of Seniora Rufina. 
x Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Advice to Fut. Lauveat 1, vi, 

rudenell, thou stinkest ; weazel, polecat, fly ! 

3. atirib. and Comé., as palecat head, perfume, 
etc. ; polecat ferret, a brown variety of the ferret ; 
polecat weed, in U.S.,the skunk cabbage, Synplo- 
ae Jetidus; wild polecat weed, Convol- 

us panduratus (Miller Plant-n., 1884). 

x Walden s9 With one Pol-cat per- 
fume or another hee will po thee. 3632 P. Frercuea 
Sicelides 1ij, That same Foolishes had a polecat head. 
3844 Duncuison Med. Lex., Polecat weed, Dracontium 
fatidum, 1869 G. Roorer Flood, Field & Forest (1874) 378 
The young ferret came but once a year. 1 refer tothe pole- 
cat ferret. 1893 J. Watson Consess. Poacher 133 In the 
north we have two varieties of ferret,—one a brown colour, 
the polecat-ferret ; the other the common white. 

Poledavy: see Potpavy. Pole-evil, obs. f. 
PoLL-EvIL. Pole-footed, error for PoLt-FooTED. 

Po'lehead, powhead. Now only Sc. and 
north. dial, Forms: 3 polheuede, 6 poled, 
polet, 6-7 pole-head; Sz. 8- pow-head (9 
powet). [ME. folhenede, the second element 
belng 4ead ; the first is uncertain, though perh. the 
same as in fadpfole; the Sc. form - suggests 
that it is Poti sé.1, and that the etymological spell- 
ing would be pips A tadpole. Also fg. 

c31a5o Gen. & Ex. 2977 Polheuedes, and fraskes, an podes 
swile, Bond harde egipte folc in sile. 1530 Patscr. 256/2 
Poled a yonge tode. ..Polet the blacke thynge that = tode 
cometh of, cawesol, 1607 Maaston What es ih i. 

J 


ASHE Sa, 


POLELESS. 


Cj, Why thon Pole-head, thou Ianns, thon poultron,..thou 
Fare-wig that wrigglest into mens braines. 1611 Coter., 
Cavesot, a Poleheat, or Bull-head; the little black vermine 
whereof toads, and frogs do come. hg Davison Seasons 
12 Powheads spartie in the oosy slos om x82a Gar Sir A. 
Wylie xiii, 1 would as soon meet wi’ a pow-head in my 


rtidge, 1876 Smires Sc. Natur. i. 8 No end of harse- 
Teethes wets .., frogs, and other creatures that abound 
in. indy water. 


Poleine, variant of PoULAINE Ods., a shoe. 

Poleis, obs. Sc. form of Potisu w. 

Poleless (pawllés), z. [f. Por sd.) + -Luss.] 
Having no pole. 

1647 R. Stapyiton Fuvenal x. 182 Horses that draw a 
pole-lesse chariot. 1854 Taet’s Mag. XX}. 141 A pal, or 
small poleless tent, such as is customary for the wives of 
travelling natives. 

Polell, variant of PULLAILE, Ods., poultry. 

Poleman (pé"Ilmén). [f. Pore sé.1+Man.] 
A man who uses, carries, or fights with a pole. 

1838 W. Heasear Atfila 321 A good horseman, a gond 
archer and poleman. 1859 f A. Gairritus Artil, Man. 
(1862) 35 The pole-men lower the pole [of a tent]. 1889 
Pali Mail G. 6 Feb. 3/2 Others [blocks of ice] are detached 
with ice chisels, and gnided hy the polemen to the bank. 
1904 Daily News 1: Aug.g A poleman in the employ of a 
tramway company. 

b. At Eton: sce quots. 

1844 Disraevi Coningsdy x. xt. (Montem at Eton), And all 
the Oppidans of the fifth form .. class as ‘Corporals ‘; and 
are severally followed by one or more lower boys, who are 
denominated ‘ Polemen ‘, tnt who appear in their ordinary 
dress. 1898 A. D. Correipce £ton, fortics 332 The lower 
boys carried long white poles, from which they derived the 
name of polenien. 

Polemarch (pglimisk). <Anc. Hist. Also 7 
-mark. [ad. Gr. woAdpapy-os, f. woAcu-os wat + 
-apxos ruling, ruler. So F. polémargue.] The 
title of an officer in ancient Greece, originally, 
as the name implies, a military commander-in- 
chief, bnt having also civil functions varying ac- 
es to date and locality. 

In Athens, the third archon, originally the titular military 
commander-in-chief; afterwards a civil magistrate having 
under his care the children of parents who had Jost their 
lives in the service of their country, and the resident aliens. 

[579-80 Noatn Plutarch (1676) 747 Demetrius. .made 
him [Pisis] Polemarchus (to wit, Camp-master).) 1656 
Buiount Glossogr., Palemark, a Lord Marshal of the field, 
a chief Officer of War. 1734 tr. Rollin'’s Anc. fist. xu. 
157 Polemarchs, that is, generals of the arny and supreme 
magistrates of Thehes. 1807 Rosinson Archzol. Grecan. 
vii. 155; 182a T. Mitcuect Arvistoph. 11. 274 The pole- 
march had more particularly the strangers and sojourners 
of Athens under his care. 1859 Rawtinson tr. Jlerodotus 
vu. iii. EI]. 500 [At Marathon] Callimachns the polemarch 
led the right wing, for it was at that time a rule with the 
Athenians to give the right wing to the polemarch. 1868 
Suuth's Dict. Gr. & Rout. Autig. (ed. 7) 301/1 The pole- 
marchs of Sparta appear to have ranked next to the king. 

fransf, 1656 J. Haaeincron Oceana 56 Troops and Com- 
panies that were held in perpetual) discipline under the 
Command of a Magistrate called the Polemarche. 

Polemic (pelemik), a. and sé. [nd. Gr. rode- 
purds, f, médepzos war. So F. polémigue (a 1630).] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to controversy; con- 
troversial, disputatious. 

3641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. iii 10 All truthes, Pole- 
inicke, positive,.. are of neere consanguinity. 1642 Sir E. 
Deaine Sp. an Relig. xvi. 86 Wee may bee alway sure in- 
all Polemicke learning, to have some men of valour. 1654 
H. L‘Esraance Chas. J (1655) 182 The master peece of 
Polemique Divinity of all extant. 1715 M. Davies Athen, 
Brit. 1, 129 On several such like Polemick occasions. 1866 
Ferton Anc, & Mod. Gr. U1. u. vi. 373 To wrangle upon 
senseless questions of polemic theology. 2872 Lyett Princ. 
ce HF 33 They displayed far Jess polemic bitterness. 

~ SO 


1. A controversial argument or discussion; argu- 
mentation against some opinion, doctrine, etc. ; 
aggressive controversy; in /. the practice of this, 
esp. as a method of conducting theological con- 
troversy; opposed to ¢venées. 

1638 Davai. oy Hawtn. frene Wks. (1711) 172 Unhappy 
we, amidst our many and diverse contentions, furions pole- 
micks, endless variances,.. debates and quarrels! 3706 
Puitutes, Polemicks, Disputations, Treatises, or Discourses 
about controversial Points. ¢1800 H. K. Wuite Let?. 
(1837) 201 Religious polemics .. have seldom formed a part 
of my studies. 1847 Hamrtron Let. to De Morgan 40 M 
confessed dislike of the polemic. 1879 Faraan Se. Paul Vi, 
247 In his most impassioned polemic he always unites a 
perfect conciliatoriness of tone with an absolute rigidity of 
Statement. 1892 Monrerioar Hibbert Lect, iii. 128 A direct 
polemic against idols starts from the prophets of the eighth 
century, and more especially from Hosea. 

tb. (See quot.) Obs. rare—°, 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Polemicks, verses treating of war, 
or treatises of war, or strifes; disputations, 

2. One who writes or argues in opposition to 
another; a controversialist; esp. in theology. 

a 3680 Butter Rew. (1759) 1.217 They did..like Polemics 
of the Post pronounce The same thing to be true and false 
atonce. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11. Diss. Drama 
22 He dy'd a real Polemick, if not a Martyr for the Church. 
s8a5 Tmetwau Crit. Ess. p. cxxxvii. note, An orthodox 
polemic in ‘Tertullian's time. 1886 Athenwum 21 Ang. 
230/t The divines of James I.‘s court were all casuists and 
polemics, 

Pole-mical, @. (sé.) [f. as prec. + -aL.J 

+1. Of or pertaining to war; warlike, military. 

1649 Ropeats Céavis Bibé, 164 Davids Polemicall or,warre- 


} 
} 
| 
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like Acts and Atchievements. 1656 Biovnr Glossogr., 
Patemical, pertaining to War, warlike, military. 2659 
Quzries Proposalls af Officers of Armie to Parit,2 ‘The 
third and fourth proposalls of these Polemicall gent}emen, 
(now plunged in politicks). 

2. = POLEMIC a. 

1640 Br. Hate Chr. Afoder. 1. . 4 Those Polemicall dis- 
courses, which have beene so learnedly written of the several] 

ints of difference. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. Ep. Ded., 

ot .. to engage yon to a Polemical Defence of it 1704 
k Haagsts Lex. Fechn. 1, Polemical, is a Word used in 

eference to that part of Theology which relates to Contro- 
versie; which..is called Podemicad Divinity, 1713 BERKE- 
Ley Guardian No. 55 #1 It is usual with polemical writers 
to object ill designs to their adversaries. 1878 GLapstone 
Gtean. V.i. 81 note, This paper may be termed polemical, 
but I republish it,.becanse it is also and yet more properly 
historical. e 

B. as sd. A polemical discussion, a controversy: 
ef. prec, B. 1. rare. 

1808 Knox & Jesa Corr. 1. 423 Few things could be more 
truly delightful, than to see fierce polemicals thus charmed 
away, by the bland and kindly influences of affection and 
good will, 1844 B. Barton Sefect. (1849) 63, J am not over- 
fond of polemicals; they are almost as bad as galenicals. 

Hence Pole‘mically adzv., in the manner of a 
polemic; controversially, disputatively. 

zjoa C. Mature Magn. Chr. ut 1.1. (1852) 281 He was 
also sometimes put upon writing yet more polemically. 
1886 Alanch. Exam.27 Jan. 3/2 A second article. which is 


| able, sound, and polemically effective. 


Pole-micist (-sist). [f Ponusre sé. + -1st.] 
A writer of polemics; = PoLesist. 

1864 in Weaster. 1884 A. M, Fainsaian in Brit. Q. Rev. 
Apr. 384 The Church has had .. able ecclesiastics, effective 
polemicists nnd apologists. 

Polemist (pe'l/mist). [ad. Gr. moAeuiorgs a 
warrior, f, woAeuiCey to wage wat; see PoLEMIZE. 
So F, polémiste.] One versed in polemics ; a con- 
troversinlist; = POLEMIC sé. 2. 

2825 Gentl. ag. XCV. 1. 228 Cardinal of St. Sabin and 
polemist. 1888 J. Ker Leet. Jist, Preaching iv. 62 He 
was a critic, a polemist, an apologist. 

Polemize (pe‘Vmaiz), v. [ad. Gr. worcpiCar 
to wage wat, f, néAepos war.] intr. To argue or 
write polemically; to catry on a controversy. 

1828 Pusey Hist. Eng. 1.150 Substituting common-place 
mora] notions for its energetic doctrines .. or polemizing 
against them under the title of the oriental idioms of the 

ew Testament. 1898 Driver Jxfrod, Lit. O. T. (ed. 7) 3 
Prof. Sayce..polemizes much against the ‘higher critics 

Polemoma‘nia. sonce-wd. [f. Gr. mwédenos 
war + Mania.] Rage for war. 

1874 L. Touremacnt in Fartn. Rev. Feb. 243 At the 
thought of the ‘giant liar’, the poet is seized with a sort of 
polemomania. 

Polemoniaceous (ppliémduni,éfos), a. Bod. 
{f mod. Bot. L. Polemonidcex (f. Poleméniune, 
a. Gr, wodepdrov the Greek Valerian, f. proper 
name ToAésay, or, according to Pliny, from wéAcpos 
war): sec -ackous.] Of or belonging to the 
Polemoniacex, a family of herbaceous plants, chiefly 
natives of temperate countries, the typical genus of 
which, Polemoninm, contains the Jacob’s ladder 
or Greek Valerian, P. cxrileum. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polemoscope (pelemdskoup, pp'ltmo-).  [ad. 
mod.L. polemoscopium (Hevelius a 1668), f£. Gr. 
ndAepo-s war: see-SCOPE. So F. folémoscope.] A 
telescope or perspective glass fitted with a mirror 
set at an angle to the line of vision, for viewing 
objects not directly before the eye. (So called 
from its proposed use in war.) 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 729 Some years ago I was framin; 
one of Hevelius’s Polemoscopes. 17a7-41 Cuampers Cycé. 
s.v. Any telescope will be a polemoscope, if the tube be 
hut crooked, like a rectangular syphon .. and between the 
object glass .. and first eye-glass .. be placed a plain mirror. 
3842 Baanoe Dict. Sc., etc, s.v., Hevelius chose the name 
of polemoscope, because he thonght the instrument might 
be applied, in time of war, to discover what was going on 
in the camp of the enemy, while the spectator remained 
concealed behind a wali or other defence. 

b. (See qnot.) : 

1884 Kxicut Dict. Afech. Suppl., Polemoscope, a reflecting 
apparatus consisting of two plane mirrors so inclined as to 
enable the spectator, by glancing into one of them, to see 
the images of objects separated from direct view by inter- 
vening obstacles. 

+ Pollemy. Obs. rave—'. [f. Gr. woAep-os war 
+-Y: cf Gr. (rd) moAdyua (Thuc.) matters of war, 
nent. pl. of moAduros adj.] Warfare, strife; con- 
troversial or polemical writing. 

64a Sta E. Deane Sf. on Relig. xvi. 8s You will main- 
taine the Pen as well as the Pulpit, Polemie as well as 
persuasive learning. Jééd. 86 For perfect Polemy in letters, 
you may guesse what onr Universities can yeeld. 

+Polent. Oés. rare—', = next, 


1609 Bray (Donay) Yosh. v. 1 They did eate of thecorne 
of the Land the next day, azyme lonves and polent of the 
same yeare [Vudg, azymos panes et polentam ejusdem anni}. 


ll Polenta (pelenti). Alsopoll-. [L. folenta 
peeled or pear] barley ; in later use, repr. It. polenta 
‘a meate vsed in Italie made of barlie or chesnut 
flowre soked in water, and then fride in oyle or 
butter’ (Florio 1598); now made also of maize 
flour.] 


POLEWARDS. 


+a. Pearl-barley. Obs. +b. A kind of barley 
meal. QOés. c. Porridge made from steeped and 
parched barley or, later, of meal of chestnuts, maize 
flour, or other substances : now largely used in Italy. 

cx000 fEuraic Josh. v.11 Hiz..xton., polentan, 1398 
Teevisa Barth. De P. &. xvit. Ixvii. (Bod. MS.), Som 
men menep pat polenta is a manere potage made of moste 

ure & dere floure. Jéid., Pollenta ts coine isode ipeled & 

oled & ischeled with frotinge of handes. 3562 Tuenea 
flerbaliv 16b, Polenta. .is made of fried or perched barley. 
1590 Barroucn Afeth. Physick ut. viii. (1639) 112 Polenta 
is barly steeped in water one mght, then fried, and then 
ground, x60: Hotvano Pliny 1. 561 The ordinarie drie 
gront or meale also Polenta, which the Greeks so highly 
commend, was made of nothing els but of barley. 1764 
Smoutetr Trav, (1766) 1. xx. 319 The nourishment of these 
poor creatures consists of ..a kind of meal called polenta, 
tade of Indian corn, which is very nousishing and agreeable, 
1768 Jos. Baaettt Mann. & Cust. Italy 11, 192 As to the 

enerality of our peasants and lower sort of people, they 

reakfast on polenta. 1866 }lowetts Venet. Life vi, Golden 
mountains of polenta (a thicker kind of mush or hasty- 
pudding made of Indian meal and universally eaten in Italy). 

attrib. 1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 14/2 The shepherd 
youths,.eat their polenta cakes. 1888 Pad/ Afal/G. 23 Ang. 
5/2 The polenta pot. .simmering over the glowing logs. 

+t Polen wax. Ods. Also 5 pulleyn, poleyn. 
[Meaning and origin of fo/en uncertain; perh. 
a, OF. poul(a)in Polish.] A kind or quality of 
wax, used for wax candles before the Reformation. 

[1450 cited in Rogers Agric. §& Pr. INL. 2909/4.) 1464 
Maldon, Essex, Court-Rolts (Bundle 41, No. 8), C de 
pulleyn wax et quarter de Jussheban wax. ¢1470 Haeoixc 
Chron. cova. v. Wynes swete, and mykell poleyn waxe. 
1490-3 inSwayne Sarum Churchw Ace. (1896)38. 0 pounde 
& di. of polen wex for makynge of the Pascall. [1898 
Atheneum 27 Aug., ‘Polen wex' is believed to have been 
a product of Livonia and other districts east of the Elbe} 

ole-pad to Pole-staff: see Pore sé.}, 4. 

Poler (pela). [f. Pore 56.) ot v. + -ER).] 

+1. A sticring pole: see qnot. 1688. Oéds. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury mn. 350/2 A Tanners Pooler, or 
Poler .. is .. to stir up the Ouse. or Bark and Water. x 
Dict. Rust., Pooler, or Poler. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Pooler, 
Poler. 1775 Asn, Rooler, Soin mod, Dicts. 

2. One who sets np or fixes hop-poles. 

1848 Frat. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 11. 552 That the Poee may 
place the poles to suit the apparent wants of the hills. 
Jbid. 554 If new poles require to be carried .. the poler is 
paid extra. 

3. The horse or other draught-beast harnessed 
alongside the pole; a wheeler. 

881 A. C. Geant Bush Life 5 he es 1, iv. 40 The 
intelligence displayed by the leaders and polers [bullocks) 
was very great. 1888 ‘R. Botorewoon' Robbery under 
Arnis (1890) 45 To..work like an old nearside poler. 

4. One who propels a barge, boat, or canoe by 
means of a pole. 

1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI1. 71/1 A pole is attached to 
the bow of the lighter; the other end is held by a bate- 
footed negro... There are generally two polers to each 
lighter. 1896 Daily Chron.15 Aug.9/3 The poler, standing 
in the stern, can always push the stern out and so bring 
the bow into the bank. /éfd., It is possible with ove paler 
to keep a perfectly straight conme, but it is not easy. 
Poler, var. Potter. Polerde, Polesh(e, obs. 
ff, PoLLaRD sd,2, PotisH v. Poless: see Poue sé.* 
+Pole-ri-vet. Ods. [f. fole(?) + Rivet sb, 
bearded wheat : the meaning of the first element is 
obsente.] Bearded wheat. 

3707 Mortimer //ns6. 98 'Tis much sown in Essex upon 


. their Hazelly Brick-earths or Leams, as the Red-wheat and 


the Pole-rivet or Bearded-whect is there. F 
Pole-star (pdu'l,sta1), [f. Pour sd.2+ Star sb} 
l. The star a Ursa Alinoris, at present abont 13 
distant from the northern pole of the heavens; also 
called Poéar star, and Polaris. 

1585 Koen Decades 32 The starre which we caule the pole 
starre or northe starre .. is not the very poynte of the pole 
Artyke, 1634 Sir T. Heraerr 7rav. 94 The Pole-starre .. 
in the tip of the little Beares taile. 3815 J. Smita Panorama 
Sc. & Art 1.515 We find, that the semarkahle star called 
the pole-star is more or less elevated, according to the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth from which we take our view. 

2. fig. That which serves as a guide or director, 
a lodestar, a governing principle; a centre of 
attraction ; a cynosure. 4 
1604 T. Waicur Passions 1. ii. 83. 147 Pleasure is the 
pole-stare ofall inordinat passions. 173a Beaxetev Adciphr. 
vt. § 19 Common-sense alone is the pole-star by which man- 
kind onght to steer. 1834 7est's Mag. 1. 387/2 His maral 
ole-star was duty. 5 Haut Caine Sondman 1. xitt, 
The pole-star of my life is gone out. 

Polet, obs. f. Potr-HEAD. Polete, -ette, obs. 
ff, Putter. Poletyk, obs. f. Ponitic. 
Poleward (pé«lw§:d), adv. and a. [f. Pou 
$b,.2 + -WARD.] A 

A. adv, Towards or in the direction of the 


(north or south) pole. 

3875 Cao Climate & T. viii. 139 To produce a general 
flow of the upper portion of the ocean poleward. 1895 
J. W. Powett Physiogr, Proc. 2 The air abont the equator 
rises, and flows poleward in both directions. 

B. adj. Directed or tending towards the pole. 
188: W. C. Ley in Nature XX1V. 8/2 The pole-ward, and 
«.¢astward movements of the atmosphere. 1901 Dundee 
Advert.14 Jan. 5 Plans forthe Poleward journey inthe /7a. 
{f. as prec. + 


Polewards (pd'lw§adz), adv. 
-WARDS.] = prec. A. P 
[3644 Dicby Wat, Bodies xx. §1. 176 The ayre which 


POLEWIG. 


cometh from the polewardes, is heauyer then the ayre of 
the torride rone.] @ 1866 Wiuxwstt (Ogilvie), Tho regions 
further polewards, 31896 J. C, feons A utodiog. Sk. 7. Croft 
229 A general movement of the ocean polewards. 
Polewig (povlwig). local. [See PoLtawoc.] 
1. A tadpole: see PoLLIwoG. —188a in Ocivte. 
2. The name given the Thames fishermen to 


b 
a small fish, the ermal or Freekled Goby. 

1880-4 F. Day Fishes Gi. Brit. 1.166 Gobius minutus... 
Freckled or spotted goby. Polewig or pollybait, Thames 
local name. 

Polex, pol hax, obs. forms of Pog-ax. 

Poley, polley (powli), a. Zug. dial, and Austral, 
{f. Pot 54,5 + -y.] Hornless, polled. 

1844 Port a2 Patriot 4 July 1/5 Impounded. .one 
monse-coloured ey cow. 1859 H. Kinastey G. Hasnelyn 
xxix, If it had been any other beast which knocked me 
down but that vg 3) heifer, I should have been hurt! 1872 
C. H. Even Aly Wife & 1 in Queensland 83 A polley cow. 
Hornless cattle are so called, 1876 Surrey Gloss., Poly- 
cow, 3 cow without horns. 

Poley, obs. form of PULLEY. 

Poley, poley-mountain: see Pony, 
+Poleyn. Os. rare. [a. OF. pepeaut 
acolt, young animal: see PuLLEN.] a#/rid. or as 
adj. Young male (horse). 

[1314-15 Rolls of Parlt. |. 302/2 Mesmes celes aveynes 
Be ar los Poleyns, 1347 fdid. VI. 169/1 Les Chivalx 
le Roi, In Roigne, & le Prince pullains & autres.) ¢ 1443 
Lyne. in Pol. Poets (Rolls) (1. 213 With a sharp swerd he 
sanh ridyng oon, Ffers and proudly, upon a poleyn steede. 

Poleyn, variant of Ponayn, PoLen (see PoLEN 
WAX), POULAINE, PULEYNE, PULLEN. 

Polhode (pe'lhoud). Geom. [mod.f. Gr. aédos 
pole + d8és way, path (Poinsot 1852).] The non- 
plane curve traced on the surface of an ellipsoid 
with fixed centre by its point of contact with 
a fixed plane on which it rolls, as in the revolution 
ofatop. Cf. HERPOLHODE. 

1868 E. J. Routu Rigid Dynamics 3a9 The point of 
contact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which it rolls 
traces out two curves, one on the surlace of the ellipsoid, 
and one on the plane. The first of these. .is called the pol- 

ode. 188a Camrarte & Gaanerr Life F.C. Afa.rwell 500 
Tho curve which the extremity of the axis of rotation 
describes on the invariable plane is called a herpolhode, 
while that which it describes on the surface of the ellipsoid 
is called a polhode. 

Poliad (pp'liad). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. addus city + 
-AD 1b, after Orzap, ete.] A city nymph. 

1828 Suetcey Let, to Peacock 16 Aug., Pray, are you yet 
cured of your Nympholepsy? “Tis a sweet disease: but one 
as obstinate and dangerous as any—even when the Nyinph 
isa Poliad, 1887 Dowoen Life Shelley Uv. 188 note, This 
“Sate [in Leigh Flunt's ‘ Foliage’), with its Oreads, Napeads, 

mniads, Nepheliads, probably suggested to Shelley the 
word ' Polind *, acilty nymph. 

Poliadic (pglije'dik), a. rare. [f. Gr. Modids, 
-a$- (female) guardian of the city, epithet of Athene 
as tulelary goddess of Athens (f. mdA:s city) + -1¢.] 
Of the nature of a tutelary deity of a city or state. 

1886 E. B. Bax Relig. Soctalison App. vii. 174 The poli- 
adic or state divinity Yahveh being erected into the super- 
natural god of the universe. 

Polian (pé'liin), 2. Zoo/, [f. proper name 
Poli: sec below + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
named after J. X. Poli, a Neapolitan naturalist 
(1746-1825), as in Poltan vesicle, one of the csecal 
canals or sacs, art five, connected with the 
Circular vessel of an Echinoid or Holothurioid. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim, Kinga. (ed. 4) 229 The Polian 
vesicle (4) is largely incre: in size. 1877 Huxiey daat. 
fnv, Anim, ix. 547 The circular vessel of the ambulacral 
system not only gives origin to polian vesicles, madreporic 
es tentacular vessels, bot five canals proceed 

rom i 

tPorlible, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. poli-re to 
polish : see -IBLE.] Capable of being polished. 

31477 Noxton Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. Theal. Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 65 Soc that it be polible withall. 

Police (ples), sé, Also 6 polyce, -yae, pol- 
lice, [a. F. police (1477 in Godef.), organized 
government, civil administration, police, ad. med.L, 
folitia for earlier folitia; see Pourty, Poxicy, 
and -1cz. In early usc moe pronounced 
(pellis), as still often in Scotland an Ireland.) 

I. tl = Pouoy sb.1 3,4, 4b. Pudlic police = 
publie policy. Ods. 

C3540 Surv. Northamplon Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
Pop. Plot 36 Steryng them with ‘all perswasions, ingynes, 
and Polyce to dedd Images and Counterfeit Relicts. 154 
Boorpe fatrod. Knowl, iv. (1870) 137 My mces an 
other polyces dyd kepe me in fanour. /dfd. xxv. 186, 
I werke hy polyse, subtylyte, and craught. 2632 Brome 
North, Lasse vv, The plot smells of your Ladiships police. 
1640 Naases Bride 1. iii, What more police Could 1 be 
guilty off 1766 Entice. London IV. 208 Assisted by the 
police and iiterests of the Roman see. a1 Exskiné 


fnst. Laws of Scotl. (1773) 1. rsa Uf..the public police shall 
require that a etday be cored through the property of 
& private person, 


IL. +2. Civil organization ; civilization. Oés. 
1530 Parscr. 167 Police, polyce. 1536 Act 27 fen. VILL 
©. 42 $1 The knowlege of suche other good letters as in 
‘oned Realmes be expedyent to be lerned for the con- 
Servacion of their good pollices. 1549 Compt. Scot. xvii. 145 
wature prouokit them to begyn sum litil police, for sum of 
them began to plant treis, sum to dant beystis, sum gadthrid 
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the frutis, 1791 Buaky Let. Memd. Nat. Ass. Wks. V1. 22 
A barbarous nation [the Turks}, with a harbarous neglect of 
police, fatal to the human race, 1820 J. R. Jonnson tr. 
‘luber on Ants a These insects, whose faculties, police, and 
sagacity have been, hy some authors, as aiuch overrated, 
as by others not duly appreciated. 1845 Disraztt Syéi/ 1. 
iii, These hovels were in many instances not provided with 
the commonest conveniences of the rudest police; contigu- 
ous to every door might be observed the dung-heap. 

3. The regulation, discipline, and control of n 
community ; civil administration; enforcement of 
law ; public order. 

The early ieee ithe refer to France, and other foreign 
countries, and to Scotland, where Commissioners of Police, 
for the general internal administration of the country, 
consisting of six noblemen and four gentlemen, were ap- 
pointed by Queen Anne, 13 Dec. 1714. This was app. the 
first official use of the word in Great Britain. In England, 
it was still viewed with disfavonr after 1760. A writer in 
the British Magazine, April 1763, p. 54a, opines that ‘ from 
an aversion to the Bienen ond something ander the name 
of police being already established in Scotland, English 
prejudice will not soon be reconciled to it’ (The name 
Commissioners of lolice, or Police Coutmission, was in 
the rgth c. given to the local bodies having control of the 
Police force in Burghs and Police Burghs in Scotland.) 

1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5449/3 Charles Cockburn, Esq, to be 
one of the Commissioners 3 Police in North Britain. 1732 
Swirt Exam. Abuses Dublin Wks. 1761 ULL. atg Nothing 
is held more commendable in all great cities..than what 
the French call the fofice; by which word is meant the 
government thereof, 1733 P. napesee (éétle) The interest 
of Scotland considered, with regard to its Police, in imploy- 
ing of the Poor, its Agriculture, its Trade [etc.. 1737 
J. Cuamaurtayne Sé. Gé. Brit, tt, 60 [Scotland] A List 
of the Lords and Others, Commissioners of Police. 175 
Coasyn Morais Pres. State of London (title-p.), Observa- 
tions [ete.]..to which are added, some Proposals for the better 
Regulation of the Police ofthis Metropolis, 1756 Cnesteer. 
in Word No. 189 Pp: We are accused hy the French .. of 
having no word in our language, which answers to their 
word police, which therefore we Pes been obliged to adopt, 
not having, as they say, the thing. 1756-7 tr. Keyster's 
Traz, (1760) 1. 502 (Lucca) Their police is very commend. 
able, and great attention is shewn in suppressing luxury, 
superfluous magnificence, and .. dissipations. 1757 Lv. 


Kames Statute Law Scott. 269 Police [Heading of a sec- | 
tion of regulations as to prevention of fires, closing of taverns, | 


etc). 1761 Brit. A/ag. UL. 556 The right hon, lord Napier 
is appointed one of the lords of police in Scotland, in the 
room of the earl of Hopetoun. 41768 Ersnink (xsi. Laws 
aba (1773) II. 7x4 Offences against the laws enacted 
‘or the police or good government of a country, are truly 
crimes against the state. 1769 Buackstone Comme. IV. xiil. 
16a By the public police and economy, I mean the due 
regulation and domestic order of the Kingdom. 1795 J. 
Armin Waschester 263 The police of the town is managed 
by two constables, 1800 Cosqunoun Coun, Thames iii. 
156 Preventive Police may be considered as a New Science, 
yet in its infancy, and only beginning to be understood. 
1817 H. A. Meazwetuen (éf/e) A New system of Police; 
with Reference to the Evidences given before the Police 
Committee of the House of Commons. 1826 Kent Corin. 


43 The consular convention between France and this country | 
in 1778 allowed consuls to exercise police over all vessels of | 


their respective nation. 1844 Lp, Broucuam Brit. Coast. 
xix. § 3 (1862) 324 By police epee meant the care 
of preventing infractions of the law, detecting offenders, 
bringing them to justice. 1850 Mesivare Xow, et 
(1865) Ul. xvii. agg The police of the seas was imperfectly 
kept. 1871 Fareman Worm. Cong. 1V. xvii. § a. 30 The 
strict police of his [William I’s] reign began already; 
robbers, murderers, .. were kept in check. 1877 Moarry 
Crit, Mise. Ser. . 39 Such legislation was part of the general 
police ofthe realm. | ae : 
+b. In commercial legislation, Public regulation 
or control of a trade; an economic policy. ds. 
1776 Avam Smita W. NM. 1. xi, ut. (1869) I. 191 The 
elegant author of the essay on the Police of Grain. 1793 
A. Younc Trav. France 141 Of such consequence it is to a 
country, and indeed to every country, to have a good police 
of corn: a police that shall, by securing a high price to the 
farmer, encourage his culture enough to secure the people at 
the same time from famine, [1866 Rocexs Agric & Prices 
IL. vill, 146 The importance of the trade is proved by the 
strict police exercised upon the importation.) 
¢e. The cleansing or keeping clean of a camp or 
garrison; the condition of a camp or garrison in 


respect of cleanliness. U.S. 

1893 Outing (U. S.) May 158/1 The police of the camp was 
tad to be excellent. 1894 /did. July 31a/a The camp was 
at al] mes in good police. re 

4. The department of government which is con- 
cerned with the maintenance of public order and 
safety, and the enforcement of the law: the extent 
of its functions varying greatly in different countries 


and at different periods. 
¢1730 Buar Lett. N. Seotl (1818) 1. 140 By the way, this 
police is still a great office in Scotland,..it is grown into 
disnetnde, though the salaries remain. 1739 Cimber Afo/. 
(1756) I. 23a Since we are so happy as not to have a certain 
wer among us which in another ea call'd the 
‘olice, let us rather bear this insnlt than buy its remedy 
at too dear arate. 1774 Pennant Jour Scot, in 177, 128 
The police of Glasgow consists of three bodies ; the magis- 
trates with the town council, the merchants honse, and the 
trades house. 1781 C. Jounston Hist, F. Juniper 1. 110 
An insinuation so injurions to the honour of my country $ 
which is governed by so supremely vigilant and wise a 
police. 18a5 in Hone Z£very-day Bh. 1. 441 Stepney, Hamp- 
stead, Westend, and Peckham fairs have been crushed by 
the police, that ‘stern, rugged nurse’ of national morality. 
863 HI. Cox /nstit. 11. vi. 667 The police of the country, 
by which is meant that department of government which 
has for its object the maintenance of the internal peace 
and prevention of crimes, the protection of public order and 
public health. 
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5. The civil force to which is entrusted the duty 
of maintaining public order, enforcing regulations 
for the prevention and punishment of breaches of 
the law, and delecting crime; coustrned as £/., the 
members of a police force; the constabulary of 
a locality. 

Atarine Police, the name given to the force instituted 
¢1798 (orig. by te enterprise) to , pore the merchant 
shipping on the Thames in the Port of London. (The earliest 
ise In this sense.) 

New Police (quots. 1830 1831, 1884): the name by which 
the police force estab! ished for London in 18a9 (Act 10 
Geo. IV, c 44) was for some time known. 

1800 Coiquuoun Comm, Thames 165 The vigilance of the 
Marine Police detected one of the ts conveying it on 
shore, /dfd, 219 To place their Vessels. .under the protec- 
tion of the Police. 1826Scott M/al. A/alagr. ii. 41 A strong 
and well-ordered police would prevent the fatal agitations 
of a mob, 1830 Wetttncton Let. to Peel 3 Nov., f 
congratulate you on the entire success of the Police in 
London. It is impossible to see anything more respectable 
than they are. 1830 Jekytt Corr. 13 Nov., It is incredible 
with what spirit and firmness the new police has defeated 
the canaille. 1831 Alackw. Afag. Jan. 87/1 ‘The alleged 
incompetency and tmisconduct of watchmen formed the 
great pretext for establishing the Police. /éd. 104/1 The 
establishment of the New Police will ..be pronounced 
a sufficient reason for retaining it. 1867 Taottore Chron. 
Barset 1. viii. 60 Later in the day, he declared that the 

lice should fetch him, 1884 E. Vates Recollect. & Exper. 

- 45 In those days [1836-47) the ‘new Police’, as they were 
still’ called .. were very different in appearance from onr 
present guardians. fod. The police are on his track. 

b. éransf. Any body of men, officially instituted 
or employed to keep order, enforce regulations, or 
maintain a political or ecclesiastical system. 

1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Tral. 1 13/a Flags of different 
colours hoisted to various heights, and worked by the rail- 
way police, to notify any..stoppages or accidents. 1840 
Macauuay £ss.. Ranke (1851) Ul. 132 ‘The new spiritual 
police was every where, 1855 Prescott PAaitip //, 
vi. (1857) 259 ‘fo maintain the troops in the Netherlands, 
as an armed police on which he could rely to enforce the 
execution of his orders. 1859 Mite Literty 52/1 They 
employ a moral police, which occasionally becomes a physt- 
cal one, to deter skilful workmen from receiving, and 
employers from giving, a larger remuneration for a more 
useful service. 1880 Contemp. Kev. XXXVIL. 477 He 
believed in a..kind of watchful police of spirits and local 
heroes dead and gone before. 1884 Fall Mal/ G. 13 Nov. 
5/1 The vexed question whether the police of the seas 
should be armoured or unarmoured. 


6. attrib. and Comib. (chiefly in senses 4 and 5), as 
police act, barge, cautp, colonel, constable, control, 
district, duty, establishment, force, gazette, house, in- 
spector, liculenant, post, protection, rate, sergeant, 
-ship, spy, -lax, ~woman; also fpolice-guarded, 
-harassed, -ridden adjs.; police board, ‘in several 
of the United States, a board constituted by the jus- 
tices of the county for the control of county police, 
publie buildings, roads, bridges..cte.’ (Murfree, 
Justices’ Practice); police burgh: see quot.; 
police captain, a subordinale officer In the police 
force in New York and other large cities of U.S. ; 
police judge (.Sc.), a stipendiary police magistrate; 
police jury, the name in Louisiana of the local 
authority in each parish invested with the exercise 
of police powers ; police magistrate, a stipendiary 
magistrate who presides in a police court; police- 
mauure, (Scof/.) manure collected in the slreets, 
sireet-sweepings ; police-master, a superintendent 
ot chief of police in Russia; hence police-master- 
ship ; police-monger, sonce-wa., one who busies 
himself about a police system ; police officer, tan 
official charged with the maintenance of public 
order (ods.); a member of a police force, a con- 
stable; + police-runner, a police officer of the 
lowest rank: cf. RUNNER. See also PoLice couRT, 


elec. 

1758 Sta J. Fievoine (tit) An Account of the Origin and 
Effats of a *Police Act, set on foot by his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, in the year 1753. 1838 Miss Panpoy, River 
& Desert 11.111 The gaily-painted and clean-looking “police. 
barge. 1800 Cotqunoun Conun. Thames 207 The constant 
perambulation of the *Police Boats, both hy night aod by 
day. 1889 Aci 524 53 Vict. c. so § 105 The expression 
**police burgh’ means a populous place, the boundaries 
whereof have been fixedand ascertained under the provisions 
of the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
or of the Act first therein recited, or under the provisions of 
any local Act. 1888‘R. Botpzewoon* RobJery under Arms 
xlix, All accounts..may be sent to the *Police Camp. 1800 
Corguioun Comrm. Thames 206 A ‘ Caution against Pillage 
and Plunder‘ which the *Police Constables were instructed 
to read aloud as soon as the Lompers and Coopers were 
assembled. 3855 London as tt is 366 During two months 
out of every three, each police constable is on night duty. 
1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 252/t a mage | of 
placing discharged criminals under *police control. /bid. 
249/a The metropolitan *police district, according to that/act 
[of 1829), consists of about ninety parishes, and ultra-paro- 
chial places, in and sorrounding the metropolis. 1906 
Harmsworth Encyct. 4814/3 Atthe present ime the Metro- 
politan Police district ts nearly square miles in extent. 
1 Dx. Poattann Left. 16 May in Colquhoun Comene. 
Thames (1800) 160 note, The expence of the Marine “Police 
Estahlishment, which ap to me ought to be borne by 
Government. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVUML 334 The estab- 
lishment of a new *police force for the metropolis, in 1829, 
has done more towards exhibiting the advantages of em- 
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ploying a trained body of men for all the purposes for which 
the old constabulary was appointed, than any other circum- 
stance. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand § Ring iii, He is 
a member of the police force. 1838 Zncycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVIIL. 251/1 An official newspaper, called the Hue and Cry 
or * Police Gazette, is also circulated amongst the authorities, 
tbronghout the kingdom. 1855 Mrs. GaskeLt Worth & S. 
xxxiv, ‘Ie's nothing, miss’, said Dixon..‘Only a ie ice- 
inspector. He wants to see you, miss.’ 1899 Al/butt's 
Syst. Med. VIII, 289 If the police inspector pooh-poohed 
his appeal and turned him ont of the police station. 
(1823: cf. Fudge of Police in Porice Cova.) 1862 Act a & 
26 Vice. c. 35 § 25 If adjudged by any magistrate or *police 
judge of any royal or parliamentary burgh. 1800 Coquioun 
Comm, Thames 199 Any *Police Magistrate .. may assist 
the Magistrates in their judicial Functions, 1838 Encycd, 
Brit. (ed. 7) XVIEL. 250/1 When a complaint is made to a 
police magistrate he issues his warrant as he sees occasion, 
to a constable..or to one of the metropolitan force. 1883 J. 
Smrecos in Traus. Hight. Soc. Agric. XV. 38 The whole 
was manured with *police maoure—about 30 tons per acre. 
1863 Mrs. Atkinson Yaréar Steppes 124 We drove to the 
house of the *police-master, who courteously invited ns to 
be his guests. 1883 Reape in Aarper’s May. Jan. 258/1 
Vladimir got the promise of a *police mastership. 1808 W. 
Tavtor in Mondhly Mag. XXVI. 111 For the sake of pre- 
tending to be useful, these new “police-mongers will pry 
into every peculiatity,and meddle with every amusement of 
the ede 1800 CoLqunoun Comm. Thames 206 A gang 
of Lumpers .. quitted their employment instantly on the 
appearance of the *Police Officers. 1806 A. Duncan 
sVelson's Fun. 26 Special, petty, and other constables, and 
all the police officers of every description .. were on duty. 
1844 J. ‘V. Hewcetr Parsons & IW. vi, He returned 
with a police-officer. 1863 Atcock Cafit. 7'ycoon 1. 28 
They pay road and “police-rates. 1885 Globe 20 Apr. 
1/4 The comparatively rare complaint of being too mach 
*police-ridden. 1887 Zimes (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 3/4 The 
patience of this police-ridden nation. 1818 Cossett Pod. 
Reg. XXXIIL. g20 *Police-ruoners had never been thought 
of as protectors of the lives of the Members of the two 
Houses, 1852 Mrs. Cartyce Lefé. 11. 204 In the kitchen 
stood two *police-sergeants, 1827 Hone Avery-day Bé.11. 
329 He went on board the “police-ship stationed on the 
Thames. 1897 Mrs, E. L. Vovnice adfly (1904) 1214/1 
‘Tam _a miniscer of religion ', he said, ‘not a *policespy.’ 
1884 Chr. World 20 Mar. 206/1 He has advised the farmers 
. lorefuse to pay the *police-tax. 1853 Hickir tr. Aristop. 
(1872) II. 398 Vou say well. Where is the “policewoman ? 
1894 Westar. Gaz, 14 June 3/3 A plea for policewomen. 

Hence (once-words) Poli-ceful a., full of police- 
men; Poli-celess a., without police; Policeo- 
cracy (pglisp’krasi), the rule of the police. 

1903 Speaker g May 133/1 To substitute a peaceful for 
a “policefol Ireland. 1898 iVesto. Gaz. 30 June 1/3 
Chevaliers of industry migrating to a “policeless Alsatia. 
1g00 H. G. Granam Soc. Life Scot, in 18th C. vir. i. (1901) 
230 When a rare opportunity happened in policeless, jailless 
districts they [statutes] were carried out with rigour. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 14 July 1 A Protest against *Policeocracy. 

Police (pelzs), v. Also 7 pollice. 
1, 2,a, F. policer (formerly polttier, policter) (1461 
in Godef.), f. policie, police; in senses 3, 4, f. 
Pouce sd.] 

+1. intr. or abso/. ? To enclose and improve land ; 
to make policies. Sc. Obs. (Cf. Povicy 58.1 II.) 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, WH. 106 The nobillis sls of 
thame tha had sic want, But thame micht nother police nor 
3it plant. /dfd. 144 And gaif thame landis as tha Jest, To 
plant and police quhair thame lykit best. 

+2. trans. To keep in (civil) order, organize, 
regulate (a state or country). Chiefly in passive. Obs. 

1589, 1605 [see Poxicine vd/. sd, a). 21614 Donne Reada- 
varos (1644) 78 Humane lawes, by which Kingdomes are 
policed. 1670 Tryal R. Moor, etc. in Phenix (1721) 1. 406 
Complaining of Julius Caesar's Violation of tbat course of 
Law wherehy the State was polliced. 1689-90 TemrLe 
Ess. Heroic Virt. Wks. 1731 J. 205 By such Methods and 
Orders, the Kingdom of China seems to be framed and 
policed with the utmost Force and Reach of Human Wisdom 

eason and Contrivance. 1791 W. Maxwet in Boswell 
Fohnson an. 1770 (1831) 1. 389 That country must be ill 
policed, and age governed, 

b. To make or keep clean or orderly; to clean 


up (a camp): cf. Potice sd. 3c. U.S. 

1862 Trottore NV. Amer, 11. vii. 192 Of the camps.. 
44 per cent. [were] fairly clean and well policed. 

3. To control, regulate, or keep in order by 
means of the police, or some similar force. 

1841 R. Oastier Ficet Papers 1. No. 22. 176 Englishmen 
are too fond of Royalty to submit to be commissioned, and 
centralized, and policed, and bastiled, 1855 Browninc 
BA. Blougram oes vague idea of setting things to rights, 
Policing people efficacionsly. 1891 Review of Rev.14 Man 
214/2 The maintenance of the navy which polices the seas. 
1899 S. R. Garpiner Cromwell 183 The plan of policing 
the country. a a militia of Major-Generals had broken 
down financially, . 

b. To furnish, provide, or guard with a police 
force, or some force having similar functions. 

1858 Temes 4 Nov. 6/5 Even the month of the Canton 
River may perhaps be well policed. 1868 M. E. G. Durr 
Pol. Surv. 84 They are building gunboats to police their 
coasts. 188a Spectator 11 Mar. 3135/1 Why should not 
dangerous districts be decently policed ? | 

c. fig. To keep in order, administer, control. 

1886 Svmonps Nenaiss. f2., Cath. React. (1898) 1. ii 89 
He .. left that institution [the Inquisition] .. to pursne its 
function of policing the ecclesiastical realm, 1893 K. 
Gaawame Pagan Pagers (1894) 104 Policing the valleys 
with barbed wires. hs . 

4. To do out of, do away, or bring into a state or 


place by police administration. 
31839 Morning Herald 17 June, That work of destruction 
by which the British nation is to be policed out of its 
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immemoria) liberties and franchises. 1876 Biacu Rede 
fect. Egypt 40 Internal administration and microscopic 
regulations had policed away the spirit of the people. 

Police, obs. form of Poricy 5.2, PoLisn v. 

Police court. <A court of summary jurisdic- 
tion for the trial or investigation of charges pre- 
ferred by the police. (At first called PoLict OFFICE.) 
Also attrib, 

1823 Staak Picture of Edind. (ed. 3) 152 An application 
was nade to Parliament, in 1805, for a police bul for the 
city... and a police court [was], opened in Edinburgh, on 
15 July 1805..under the superintendence of a Judge of 
Police. 1839 Act 2 & 3 Viet.c. 71 §1 The several police 
courts now established under the names of the public office 
in Bow Street and the police offices in the parishes of ., 
(seven named].. shall be continued. 1882 Srerjt. Bat: 
Lanting E£2fer. ii, 24 Police-courts were called offices [in 
the early part of this century). 1898 West. Gaz. 2g Oct. 
2/3 So far the latter have escaped police-court proceedings. 


Policed (-i'st), pg. az. [f. Pottcy w or 5, + 
-ED. Orig. (pe'list). 

1. Politically organized, regulated, or ordered; 
governed, disciplined. (In qnot. 1735 pg'list.) 


rggt Lamparve Archeton (1635) 65 The necessitie of an 
Officer of this sort is inevitable in every well-polliced King- 
dome. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 189 Amongst the 
best policed and formalest nations. 1735 THomson Liderty 
iv. 734 As when, with Alfred, from the wilds she came Tio 
polic’d cities and protected plains. 1770 Antig. in Anz, 
Reg. 104/2 Such a dispersion was little promotive of trade, 
which loves large and policed communities. 1858 M. 
Pattison ss. (1889) 11. 39 In this policed society the old 
‘social contract’ theory strictly applied, 


2. Provided with or guarded by a police force. 

1897 Ad About Diamond JYubilee (ed. Newnes) 58/1 
London will be probably the best policed city in the world 
on June zand. 

Policedom (pelzsdam). [f. Poutce sd, + -pom.] 
The police system as represented by its personnel. 

i Cham, Frnl. 2 Nov. 691/1 The hue and cry of the 
ten thousand hounds of policedom. 1893 Argosy May 380 
He is one of the sleuth hounds of policedom. 

Policeman (pelism#n). A member of the 
police force; a paid constable. Atw Policeman, 
a constable of the New Police of 1829. 

1829 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 28 Sept., I find a general 
opinion prevailing that your policemen are not paid snffi- 
ciently. 1830 AZorn. CAvon, 18 Aug. Aeading, Murder of a 
New Policeman by a Gang of Burglars. 1867 ‘I'roLtory 
Chron. Barset 1. viii. 60. He would not go before the 
magistrates. .unless the policemen came and fetched him. 

Jig. 1887 River Haccaro Adan Quaternt, 20 The stern 
policeman Fate moves us and them on. 

b. A soldicr-ant. 

1877 Pascoe Zool. Classification (1880) 149 Heterogyna.— 
Males, females and neuters,..workers and soldiers. .. The 
soldiers (or ‘ policemen ') have very large heads. 

Hence Poli-cemanlike a.; Poli:cemanship, the 


function, office, or action of a policeman. 

1874 R. Tyrwnitt Sketch. Clud 142 That policemanlike 
faculty of coming round a corner. 1887 WALLACE in Pal? 
Mall G. 2 Feb. 6/: [In determining to restore order and 
i Weed to do justice, the Government .. was exhihiting] 
policemanship, not statesmanship, 1897 A. Heraert in 
Daily News 30 Aug. 5/7 One thing we have to resist is the 
growth of that ugliest of all ugly things, which goes by the 
name of ‘ policemanship ’. 

Police office. The head-quarters of the police 
force in a city or town, as of the Metropolitan and 
the City police in London, at which the police 
business is transacted. 

These formerly included a conrt-room in which offenders 
were tried, as well as a place of detention in which they 
were confined till trial; hence tbe name was formerly 
regnlarly applied to what is pow called a Pouce court, 
and is still in many places applied to a Potice station, 
when this has a place of detention. The earliest name was 
Pustic orrice (in Act of 792), Police office appears to 
have been first applied to the Marine or Thames Police 
Office at Wapping. (See Pottce sé. 5, Marine Police.) 

1798 Resolution in Colquhoun Comm. Thames (1800) 
2z4 Under the Regulation of the Marine Police Office 
No. 259, Wapping New Stairs. 1800 /é/d. 161 His inde- 
fatigable attention [as resident magistrate] to the public 
interest, since he has presided at the Marine Police Office. 
1816 Gent?/, Mag, UXXXV1.1. 32/1 The acconnt of a trans- 
action which took place in May last, at the Police-office in 
Hatton-Garden. 1817 Cosperr Wés. XXXII. 120 What, 
then, do the Pig-tail gentry, assembled at the ‘ Police Office, 
Manchester’, object to this? 1826 J. Witson Noct. Amér. 
Wks. oe I. 113 Ye might hae been Ingged awa to the 
Poleesh Office wi’ a watchman aneath each oxter. 7 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Prisoners’ Van, We were passing the 
corner of Bow Street..when a crowd assembled round the 
door of the police-office attracted our attention [referred to 
below as ‘ Public Office, Bow Street’). /éid., Turn to the 
prisons and police-offices of London. 1838 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XVITL. 2490/2 The public office in Bow Street was 
for some time the only place in the metropolis where a 
police magistrate sat regularly, without the jurisdiction 
of the city of London. Seven additional police offices 
were established in 1792, by the act 32d Geo. ITI. cap, 
53, and the Thames police-office in 1798. 1855 Loudon 
as it is to-day 366 The City of London... There are two 
police offices, one in the Mansion House, where the lord 
mayor presides; and the other at Guildhall, where the 
aldermen sit in rotation. 186a Act 25 § 26 Vict. c 3581 
{Scotland) And may be taken into custody .. and detrined 
in any police office or station honse, or other convenient 
place. 1875 McIuwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 95 On the 
asa is also the police-office. 1882 Ociivie (Annan- 

ale), Police office, police station, (So 9 in Ceut. Dict.) 
1903 Whitaker's Alm, 183 Metropolitan Police Office, New 
Scotland Yard, S.W...City Police Office, 26 Old Jewry, E.C. 
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Police station. ‘he office or head-quazters 
of a local police force, or of a police district. 

1858 Siumonns Dic?. Trade, Police-station, the Teceiving- 
house where offenders are taken by the police; the place 
where the police assemble for orders, and to march out on 
duty. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. wii, A little winding through 
some muddy alleys, .. brought them to the wicket-gate and 
bright lamp of a Police-station. , 1897 Weston. Gaz. 27 Sept. 
2/1 This police-station confession proved (unlike most of 
such self-accusations) to be trne. 

Polich, obs. form of Potisn v. 

Polichinelle, -i, -o, obs. ff. PuncuINELLo. 

Policial (politfal), a. rare. [f. Pouice sd, +-aL, 
after office, offictal.] Of or belonging to the police. 

1843 Por Purloined Let. Wks. 1864 1. 273 When the case 
is of importance—or, what amounts to the same thing in 
the policial eyes, when the reward is of magnitude. /éid, 
276 The invariable nope of policial action in searches 
for articles concealed, 

Polician, variant of PoLiT1an Ods. 

+ Poli-ciar. Sc. Obs. [f. Poticy 5d.1 + -an 2] 
The improver of a ‘ policy’ or estate. 

1s6z Winget Last Blast Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 45 Se 
trampis down the hevinlie ineres and all decent policie of 
the samyn wingarde, drest and deckit be the former work- 
met, vnfengeit policiaris of the samin. 

Policied, £7. a., Policier: see Poicy v,1, 2, 

Policing, v4/. sé. [f. Poice v. + -1nc1.] 

ta. The ordering or regulation of a state. Oés. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 36 The right 
pollicing of their states. 1605 Bacon Adv, f.carv. 1. vit. 8 6 
34 b, For.. pollicing of Cities, and Commonalties, with new 
ordinances and constitutions, A 

b. The action of keeping in order and cleaning 
upacamp. U.S. 

1893 Leann Aden. Il. 60 There was no drill now .. no 
special care of us, and no ‘policing ’, or keeping clean, 

0. The action of furnishing with a police force 
or the like for the maintenance of law and order. 

1884 Pall Mal? G. 22 Feb. 11/2 Holding him responsible 
-. for the policeing of the frontier. 1887 /é/d. 18 Mar. 5/2 
‘They deal with the ‘policing ' of the whole river from 
Teddington Lock to Cricklade. 1890 Daily News 9 Sept. 
6/2 A lively agitation, ,against the continued policing of the 
borough by the county constabulary. . 

d. The fact of being or acting as a policeman. 

1899 Zadlet 15 Apr. 570 Tired of policing, a wearisome life 
for an educated man, 

Policitation, obs. form of PoLLicrraTion. 

+ Policize, v.! Obs. [f. Poticy sd.1 + -12u,] 
tuir, To use policy; to scheme, manceuvie. 
Hence + Policizing vd/. 5d. and f9/. a., scheming; 
+ Po-licizer, one who practises policy, a schemer. 

1809 Man. Eocewoatn Tales Fash. Lye iil. Aan ae 
4 xete, (Irish labourer) '1'd call her a policizer—1 woul 
say she was fond of policizing’. ¢6éd. 85 For a weck it might 
be practicable to keep them asunder by pele but this 
could never be effected if he were to settle..in the country. 
1820 C. C. Corton Lacon ii. (1833) 16 As a policiser, the 
marquis reasoned badly. 1825 New Afonthly Mag. XIV. 
&5 The indignities which spring up in the crooked paths 
of policizing favouritism. 4 

o’licize, v.2 rare. [f. Police + -1zz.] trans. 
To organize, administer, discipline, reduce to law 
and order. Hence Po'licized f//. a. 

53 Tait’s Mag. V11. 392 The woman, as lady Morgan 
would say, of a more ¢ licized society’. 

Policlinic (ppliklinik),a. Also evron. poly-. 
[ad. Ger. poliktinik, f. Gr. nods city + Alinth 
medical teaching at the bed-side of the patient 
(= Cuinic 54.2), hence a hospital by which this is 
provided, ad. Gr. xAwuq the clinic art or practice.] 
orig. ‘ A clinic held in private honses in the town, 
as opposed to one held in a hospital’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1895). Subseqaently often extended to a 
dispensary, or that department of a_ hospital, at 
which out-patients are treated. Cf. PoLYCLINIC. 

The original system continues at smaller places in Germany, 
e.g. at Jena; in larger cities, e. g. Leipzig, the latter obtains. 
ce Brockhans Konvers.-Lex. (1846) s.v. Kdinth: 'Poli- 
Alinik [as distinguished from the stationdre klinih, or 
hospital treatment of in-patients, and ambulatorische klinik 
or hospital treatment of out- tients) consists in the fact 
that the patients are treated in their own dwellings by the 
advanced medical students, while the professor, to wham 
these regularly report and who supervises the whole treat: 
ment of tbe patients, bimself but seldom visits them ‘. d 

3827 Lancet 17 Nov. 256/2 [In Germany] Those students 
who have duly attended the clinics, are admitted to the 
policlinics, In these, poor patients are treated by students, 
under the superintendence of an experienced.. physician. 
1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 11. 2284, 1,805 
indoor-patients, and 73,432 outdoor-patients in polyclinique. 
1886 Gainpner in Lise of Sir R. Christison 11. vit. rat His 
was a true ‘poliklinik ', though in full operation here befare 
the term was invented in Germany. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Aled, 1V. 341 One woman ont of every five or six In the 
polyclinic of the Augusta hospital, Berlin. 7 

Policy (pe'lisi), 55.1 Forms: 4-7 policie, § 
secye, 5-6 -icye, -ycie, -yey(e, -ecy, -€8y, © 
-ecie, -esie, -esye, -izy (Sc. -acie), 5- po 
(also § polleci, -isye, 5-6 -ecy, 5~7 -icie, 
-icye, -yei, -yey, 6-7 -icy, 7 -ecie). [In Branch I, 
ME, policie, a. OF. policte (14th c. in Oresme) 
civil administration, government, ad. L. Jolitia 
(Cic.), a. Gr. moA?reta citizenship, government, 
constitution, polity, f. woAtrys citizen, f. wéAts city, 
state. Sec Pouice sé. Branch 11 appears to be 


POLICY. 


due to the association of this Greco-L. word with 
L. folitus polished, refined, pa. pple. of folire to 
polish, adorn, refine, cultivate, and late L. fofities, 
policiés polish, clegancy (Quicherat Addenda), 
Romanic type */olitia, whence It. pulizia clean- 
ness, neatness: cf. Sp., Pg. folfefa police, polite- 
ness, neatness.] 

I. 1. An organized and established system or 
form of government or administration (of a state or 
city); a constitution, jal Now rare or Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usx Zest. L, 
smale and towe governe the hye and bodies above, Certes, 
that policye is naught, 1488-9 Ac? 4 //en. VII, c. 19 To 
the subvercion of the polecy and gode rule of this to d. 
tg51 Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 33 Suche peoples 
as do lyne lo gethere in a cynyle pollycye and g ordre, 
1568 Grarton Chron, 11, 433 He furnished his realme both 
with good tearnyng, and Cinile pollicie. r60a Waanrr Al}. 
#ng, x. Wii, (61a) 5x French Pollicie consists of Three 
Estates, The Princes, Nobles, Commons. @ r6gx Canra- 
woon //ist, Atrk (1843) 11. 4x Consultatioun was had how 
a good and godlie policie might be established in the 
church. 1789 Rosertson /fist, Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 FT. 461 
The forming of a system of discipline, or ecclesiastical 
policy, 1836 J. Gu.eert Chr, A tones. v. (1852) 136 In 
well constituted policies provision is always made for the 
exercise of clemency. 

tb. An organized state, a commonwealth. Oés. 

1390 Gowsr Conf Hil. 141 With the wyndes whiche he 
bloweth Ful ofte sythe he overthroweth The Cites and the 

licie, 1447 Boxennam Seyntys(Roxb.) 28 Hym that was 

tyrannye That tyme prynce of ther polycye. at 
Lo. Berneas Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Bviij, The di- 
minyshing of the auncient Polycie of Rome. 1558 C. Goon- 
man Obed. Superior Powers Pref., Most discreet governors 
of commonwealths and policies. 

+2. Government, administration, the condnet of 
public affairs; political science. Ods. 

€1386 Cnavcer Pard, T. 272 If that a Prynce vseth 
hasardrye In alle gonernance and policye Ile is..Vholde 
the Insse in reputncion. ¢1460 Foatescur Ads. & Lim, 
Aon, xv. (1888) 148 Thies counsellors mowe..delibre vppon 
«spe materes ene pollycye off be reaume. 1899 Suaxs. 
Flen, V, ti. 48 Turne him to any Cause of Pollicy ‘fhe 
Gordian Knot of it he will vnloose; 164: Mitton Reform, 
Wm Wks. 1851 111. 93 There .. is no art that hath bin more 
canker'd in her principles, more soy!'d nnd slubber'd with 
aphorisming pedantry then the art of policie. a 1651 CaL- 
pERwooo Hist, Kirk (1843) 11, 514 We are now left as a 
flocke without a pastor, in civill policie. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr, St.-Plerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111.625 By policy I mean 
not the modern art of deceiving mankind,, .but..the antique 
art of governing them, which is a great virtue. . 

b. Court of Policy: the Legislative Council in 
British Guiana (which already existed when that 
country was a Dutch colony). 

1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 353 The lands are nted 
gratis, by the Governor and Court of Policy. 182g Mackin. 
tosx Sf. s/o. Comm. x June, Wks. 1846 1. 432 ‘They 
resolved, that the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
had no right to change their laws withoue the consent of 
their Court of Policy. 1903 Whitaker's Adnanack 528 
British Guiana...The Government consists of a Governor 
and a Court of Policy of 15 other members. 


3. Political sagacity; prudence, skill, or con- 
sideration of expediency in the conduct of public 
affairs ; statecraft ; diplomacy; in bad sense, politi- 
eal ennning. 


¢t420 Lypc. Assemdly 


of Geds Of worldly wysdom, 
Sate the forteresse Callyd ee Hat real 


Othea, chyef grounde of polycy. 
aa G. Asnay Active Poticy 643 But to youre richesse 
make nener ian liche, lf ye wol stande in peas and be set 
by. So wo! ud and polleci sykerly, xg55 Earn Decades 
Pref. (Ath.) 56 By the pollicie and wisedome of the Frankes, 
Ht came so to passe. 1696 Swaxs. 1 /en, fV titi, 108 Neuer 
did base and rotten Policy Colour her working with snch 
deadly wounds. rg1g Sourn Serm.,1 Kings xtit. 33. 126 

eroboam being thus advanced, and ae Policy the 

st Piety. 1728 Eviza Haywoon Atme. de Gomes's Belle 
A. (1732) I). 220 He had the vee to discharge his new 

Subjects from the impositions which their former Masters 
181g Scorr Ld. of Isles vi. vii, King 

have some glance of policy. 1 
Freeman Norn. ong. 1. v. 435 In this. .he was actuated by 
policy rather than by sentiment. 

4. In reference to conduct or action generally : 
Prudent, expedient, or advantageons procedare; 
prudent or politic course of action; also, ns a 
quality of the agent: sagacity, shrewdness, artful- 
ness; in badsense, cunning, craftiness, dissimulation. 

€ 1430 Lyps, in Pol, Rel. & L. Poems 15, 1 Counselle,.. 
Off polycye, forsight, and prndence, 1477 Str J. Pasron in 
P, Lett. Wt. 187 Wt weer not polesy for me to sett that 
maner in suche case for alle maner @ mcits: 1533 Moar 
Detell, Salent v, Wks, 94/2, 1 wy! peradnentnre .. here 
after..vse the same circumspeccion & polycye that I learne 
of his ensample here, 387 Mirr, Mag, Malin x, Secretl 
by pollecy and sleight Hee slewe mee with his Broad, 
before 1 Wist. 1599 SaNovs Europe Sfee. (1632) 102 Our 

Fosse Conceipts, who think honestie the best policie, 1604 

JBAYTON Ozle 419 In this base Bird I might well descry, 
The otosperous fruit of thriving Policy, 4752 FIsLDING 
Amelia 1x, ix, ‘Yom, Tom, thou hast no policy in thee, 1791 
Burke Corr. (1844) INT. 255 Have they no way of convincing 
this... illustrious Person, ..that her only policy is silence, 

tlence, and refusal? 1868 IZees Realmah iv. (2876) 56 

f this is Policy, then are the ways of children politic, 

3 Law Times 20 Oct. 409/2 CUD pel of allowing this 
=," right of appeal was doubted by many. 

(b. A device, expedient, contrivance; a crafty 
device, stratagem, trick. Oés. ‘ 

$406 Hoccurve La male rele 252 Whan bat Vlixes saillid 
toand fro By meermaides this was his policie, Alle eres of 


had laid on them, 
Robert's eye Might 


ove 1. ii. (Skeat) 1 78 To sene | 
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men of his compaignie With wex he stoppe leet. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. tt. xxxv, 15a The besegers hane com- 
monly one manere of a polycye. 1548 Upare, etc. Eraror 
Par, Acts xxvii. 87 They used other policies to preserne the 
shyp. 1640 Voaxe Union fon, Battedls 18 ty policy of 
these Iron stakes see the English horse, King Edward's 
battell was discomfited. 1678 Worttnce Bees (ton) azA 
swarm [of bees) drawn from one place to another by stales, 
baits, calls, or such like policies, 1849 Haak Par, Serm. 
11. 194 When a man is sharpening his policies he will grind 
them away to nothing. 

5. A course of action adopted and parsued by a 
government, party, roler, statesman, etc.; any 
course of action adopted as advantageous or ex- 
pedient. (The chief living sense.) 

¢ 1430 Lyoa, Adin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 82 Wherfor late 
soverayns use this policye, What ever they do fate it in 
mesure be. 1544 Suppiic. to Hen. VILL in Four Supplie. 
(1871) 35 Thys was the crafty polycye of the clergye. 1599 
Tuynnr Animadz. (1875) t Eche one .. did, in the begyn- 
nynge of the monthe of Januarye .. presente some gyfte 
unto his frende .. a pollicye gretlye to be regarded. a 1687 
Petty Pol, Arith. (1690) 23, | now come to the first Policy 
of the Dutch, viz. Liberty of Conscience. t7st Eari 
Orrrry Remarks Swift (1754) 64 France, by her policy, has 
done the same. By licy, 1 mean the encouragement of | 
arts and sciences, "io Tiiatwats Greece lv. VIL. 75 The 
paises attributed .. to Alexander, is not the less in perfect 

armony with his general policy. 1861 M. Pattison £ss. 
(1889) 1. 41 Edward's foreign policy led him to draw closer 
the ties which connected our country with Germany. 

II. Seotch senses influenced by L. politus 
polished, late L, politics, foliciés clegancy. (Cf. 
POLICE v. 1.) 

6. +a. The improvement or embellishment of an 
estate, building, town, ete. Ods. 

475 St. Giles’ Charters (1859) p. \xviii, For reparacioun, 
peilding and polesy to be maid in honour of ., sanct Johan. 
1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) IL. 343/1 Item for polecy to be 
had wtin s Realme In planting of woddis making of 
Edgeis orchartis gardis and sawing of browme. 1536 Dre- 
LENOEN Crom. Scot. x1. x. (1541) 163/a Scho knew the mynd 
of kenneth geuyn to magnihcent bygyng & polesy [Borcr, 
een ice wdinim siructura_atgue ornatus delectaret). 
1555 Sc. cts Mary (1814) UH. 4g1/2 It salbe lesum for 
policie and eschewing of deformitie of the towne, 

+b. The improvements and embellishments so 
made ; the buildings, plantations, ete. with which 
anestate is improved or adomed ; property created 
by human skill and labour. Ods. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) T1. 349/1 All of sonerane 
lordis burrowis are .. waistit and Serout in beir gudis 
and polecy and almaist Ruynous. 1536 BELLENnEN Crom. 
Scot, vit. vi. (1541) 84b/2, ‘The Pychtis spred fast in 
Athole, & maid syndry strentbis and polecyis in it [ares 
dus, meunitionious castellisgne ee D ornantes}, 16a 
Winget Last Blast Wks. (S.T.S.) fF. 45 Quha.. trampis 
down the heninlie incres and all decent policie of the samyn 
wingarde. 1563 — Four Scoir Thre Quest. \xxx. ibid. 128 
Quhy hef 3e¢ wappit doun the monasteriis, and principal 
policeis of this realme? 1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
279 Apperandlie the hail! polecie in that part is lyke to 
pereis, without sum substantious ordour and remedie be 
prouydit, [Mofe. A declaration that the woods are decaying 
through cutting and bark peeling.) 1894 Sc. Acis Jas. VI 
(1816) 1V. 71 Oure souerane lord... ol nee the actis and 
statutis maid. .for the..reparatioun of the decayed policie 
wn burgh;..and git the samyn be found auld, decayed 
and rwinous in ruif, sklattis, durris..to decerne that the 
coniunct fear.,.sall repair the saidis landis and tenementis. 

¢. The (enclosed, planted, and partlyembellished) 
park or demesne land lying aronnd a conntry seat 
or gentleman’s honse, 

1775 G, Waite Selborne 1. x\ii, Lord Breadalbane’s sent 
and benntiful policy are too carious and extraordinary to be 
omitted. 1775 Jouxson Yourn. West. {s1., Aberbrothic, A 
small plantation, which in Scotch is called a policy, 179 
Newts Tour Eng. § Scot. 207 The policies about the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen's houses.. are but thinly scattered, 
1842 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) 1. 242 The gravel-walks 
of onr policy. 1895 Jas. Grant One of the 600 iii, The 
demesne (Scotice ‘policy‘) around this Pea old 
house, was amply studded with glorious old timber. 1883 
Pali Mall G.15 Nov. 9/1 The Prince of Wales went out 
yesterday with Lord Fife and party, and enjoyed some 
splendid shooting in the policies, B 

+7. a. The polishing or refining of manners. 
b. Polish, refinement, elegancy; culture, civiliza- 
tion. (Cf, the Latin words rendered.) Os. 

f. 1596 Daravmere tr. Lesite's Hist. Scot. 1. 160 Ptue 
tarchie sa artificionslie guha could illustir histories, and was 
sa notable in the policie, dekking, and outset of maneris 
and honestie(L, Aistortz silustrandz, morumgne excolendo- 
vunt insignis artifex), b. sid. 9 In this north parte 
{of Scotland] ar sum prouinces sa plentifull and of gretter 
ingines, that throuch thair policie the potitia} thay ar athir 
to mony in the South compair, or than thay excel mony in 
the Sonth.  /did. 131 His people .. allutterlie mde, and 
wont all policie and ornat maneris(L. rudes, nullague mo- 
rum elegantia Hotttos). 

Policy (pr'lisi), s4.2 Also 6 police, 7 -oie, -zy. 
[ad. F. police (1371) bill of lading, contract of 
insurance, etc., according to Hatz.-Darm. ad. Pr. 
polissa, also polissta (1428 in Diez), podiza, Cat. 
folice, = Sp. péliza, Pg. aptlice, Olt. péliza, pélisa, 
also folizta, It. polizza, ‘schedule, hill » Dote, 
writing, remembrance, bond, inuentorie, obliga- 
tion, ticket’ (Florio), also in 16th c. ‘bill of 
lading *; according to G. Paris Romania X. 620:— 
med.L, apddissa, apddixa, ‘a receipt or secnrily 
for money paid’, altered from L. apédixis, a. 
Gr. ddédegs a making known, demonstration, 
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evidence, proof. The word appears to have had 
in Italian a very general sense, being applicable to 
a writing setting Jorth or serving as evidence of any 
kind of transaction. 

The form-development afddissa, pédissa, Pélissa, is sup- 
ported by Pg. afpdlice:—L.. apddixem, and the Prov. form 
fodiza, The Eng. final -ie, -y, either represents the variants 
apodixia, polissia, or Pou merely followed Poticy 54.) 
as a representative of F. police. Earlier anggestions of a 
derivation from L, nis rent-roll, register, schedule, 
pl. deed aeaties (sth c. Vegetius), registers, acconnt-books, 
or trom pollex thumb (as the supposed means of sealing 
a document), or from pollicéri to promise, are all untenable.) 


1. More fully, policy of assurance ox insurance 
policy: A docament containing an undertaking, 
in consideration of a sum or sums paid down at 
the time, or to be pald from time to time, 
called a premium or premiums, to pay a specified 
amount or part thereof in the event of a specified 
contingency, such as the loss of property at sea, or 
its destruction by fire, or, in the case of a life 


| insurance, on the death of the person named in 


the policy, 

Also called d:/? of assuranee in Lumbard Strete in 1562 
(Marsden Sef, Pio Crt, Admir. Wh. 52), floating policy, 
open policy: see quots. Jager or wagering icy, 0 
policy of insurance taken ont where the insured has no 
real interest in the thing insured: declared illegal hy various 
statutes as a species of gambling. 

[523 in Pardessus Coflect. Lott Marit. (1837) 1V. 609/1 
Non..essere tennto a mostrare alcuna polizza di carica- 
mento.] 1565 in R. G. Marsden Sef /¥. Crt. Admir. 
(Selden) If. °56 (transl of French document] Any order 
made..agaynst the tenor of this present Police at Assu- 
raunce. x60r Act 43 Eliz. c. 1a By meanes of which 
Policies of Assurance it commeth to passe, vpon the losse or 
perishing of any ship, there fete.) 64x Sermes ide da Ley 
arg Policy of Assurance is a course taken by Merchants for 
the assnring of their adventures upon the sea. 1681 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 1668/4 That all Persons that Insure their Houses 
shall have liberty till the First of January 1682, to bring 
back their Policies, and the Insurers will oblige Themselves 
and their Security by Indenture on their Policies, tu accept 
of a Surrender, and repay their Premium. 1710 Tatler 
No. 241 P.2 Inall the Oftices where Policies are drawn upon 
Lives, 1828-32 Wenstra s.v. /‘oltcy, Wagering policies, 
which insure sums of money, interest or no interest, are 
illegal, 1848 ArNoutp Alan, /nsurance 1. u itr -19 A 
wager policy is one which shows on the face of it, that the 
contract it embodies is not really an insurance, but a 
wager... An open policy is one in which the value of the 
subject insured .. is left to be estimated in case of loss... A 
time policy is one in which the limits of the risk are 
designated only by certain fixed periods of time. 1g0r 
bide (ed. 7) 1. 11 A floating policy is one in which there is 
no limitation of the risk to a particular ship,as where goods 
‘on ship or ships’ are insured for the same voyage. goa 
R. G. Marsnen in 7rans. Roy, fist, Soc, XVI. 83 A policy 
of 1545 is the earliest known example of a policy entered 
into in England. 1t is a remarkable document, the body of 
it being in Italian, and the subscriptions in English. 


b, A conditional promissory note, depending on 


the resnlt of a wager. 

1709-10 Stree Tatler No, 124 Px If any Plumb in the 
City will lay me an Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds 
to Twenty Shillings... that i am not this fortunate Man, 
1 will take the Wager .. having given Orders to Mr. Mor- 
phew to subscribe such a Policy in my Behalf, if any Person 
accepts of the Offer. 183a J. Tavior Ree. Aly Life 1. 338 
Policies were opened to ascertain his sex, while he appeared 
in male and female attire. 

ec. A form of gambling in which hets are made 
on numbers to be drawn by lottery: cf. folicy-shop 
in3. OS. 

1Bgo Weastra s.v., To play policy. 

+2. = It. folfzza, ticket; voting-papers voucher, 
warrant. Ods. 

t G.H, Hist. Cardinals wt. 261 In this Scrutiny, 
all the Cardinals put in their Polizys open. /éfd. 285 Each 
of the Cardinals orders his Conciavist to bring him a Polizy, 
or Ticket of the vote he desires to give in the morning. 
1675 tr. Afachiavell’s Prince (Rtldg.) 285 Having received 
a new policy from three months to three months, the pen- 
sioners. .go then to the receivers, 

P Johnson, as his only recognition of this word, has (1758) 
“a warrant for money in the publick funds ‘(ed. 1785 adds 
‘a ticket '}; and this is repeated in mod. Dicts. as a distinct 
sense; Mason (1801) drew attention to its incorrectness: 
‘Neither of these definitions extend to the most usual 
meaning of this word "policy of insurance”. The inter- 

retation should have been A warrant for some peculiar 

inds of claim’, 

3. attrib. and Comb., as policy-hook, -holder; 
pollcy-shop, in U.S. a place for gambling by 
betting on the drawing of certain numbers in a 
lottery; policy-slip, in U/. S. ‘ the ticket given on 
a stake of money at a policy-shop’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1858 Suimonns Dict. Trade, *Policy-book, a book kept in 
an insurance office for making entries of policies graoted. 
*Policy-holders, the persons insured in an office. 1906 
Times (weekly ed.) 31 Aug. 549/4, Three teading American 
insurance companies will discootinne granting rebates on 
the annual premium to British policy-hoiders on account of 
British income-tax. 1693 Lurrarin Brief Red. (1857) UL. 
17 Grand jury of London,.presented the *policy officers 
about wagers. 1879 Weastra Suppl, *Policy-shap, an 
office opened for gambling in connection with lotteries. 
1903 Daily Chron. 3 Nov. 5/3 He ,. has closed every 
gambling-den, pool-room, disorderly house and policy-shop 
that the extreme of vigilance could discover. , ( : 

t Policy, v.1 Ods. [a. obs. F. policzer (1540 in 
Godef.) to administer, f. obs. F. fo/icie; see Poticy 


POLICY. 


sb.1, PoLice v.] ¢vans. To organize and regulate 
the internal order of, to order; = POLICE 2, 
Hence + Policied ppv. @., civilly organized. 

1565 SMitu in Froude ///st, Eng, (1863) VII. viii. 165 There 
is no realm in Christendom better governed, better policied. 
1646 Sta T. Browns Pseud. Ep. vi. vis 302 Canaan aud 
fEgypt;.. which he found cam chee and policied into 
Kingdomes. 1647-8 CorrereLt Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 2 
Well policied Government. 1788 Patestiry Lect. Hist. v. 
xliv. 324 We are not..to consider all countries as barbarous 
that are not policied as ours. 1824 Lanvor /mag. Conv., 
Pericles & Soph. Wks. 1853 1. 147/1 A wide and rather 
waste kingdom should be interposed between the policied 


states and Persia. 
+ Po'licy, 2.2 Ols. Inspoli-. [f. Poicy sb? 
trans. To furnish 


or F, police, in its early sense.] 
with a certificate ; to examine and certify to the 
purity or quality of. Hence +Policier (in 5 
poli-), the officer who performed this function. 
¢14go Oath in Cal. Let. Bk. D Lond, (1902) 196 The 
Office of Garbeler and pollicier of wex within the Citee of 
London. .. And after that ye have garbeled aay bale or 
merchandises ye shall mark and signe the same bale by you 
garheled aad wex by you pollicied w' a mark to theateat 
that the common weyer may have knowledge thereof &c. 

Porlicy, v3 U.S. slang. [f. Pottcy 56.2 1 c.] 

1889 Farmer Dict. Amer. 4290/2 To Poticy, to gamble 
with the numbers of lottery tickets. 

| Poliencephali'tis. 72th. Also (¢rror.) 
polio-encephalitis. [mod.L., f. Gr. wodcds grey 
+ éyxépados brain+-1T18.] Inflammation of the 
prey matter of the brain. 

1890 Bittines Med, Dict., Poliencephaditis, acute localized 
encephalitis, affecting chiefly the motor regian of the cortex. 
1905 Brit. Med. Yral. 27 May 1145 Striimpell has suggested 
that the disease is acute polioencephalitis, 

+Poli-fagal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. polus PouE 56.2, 
after CENTRIFUGAL.] Tending away from the pole. 

1740 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLU gar By the Assistance 
of the polifngal Force. 

Poligamous, -gamy, obs. ff. Poryoamous, 
-GAMY, 

Poligar (peligit). Also 8-9 polygar. [ad. 
Marathi palegar, or Telugu palegddu (cerebral ¢), 
ad. Tamil palazyakharan the holder of a palatyanr, 
Pottas.} In S. India, The holder of a pollam 
or feudal estate ; a subordinate feadal chief. 

168: in ti T. Wheeler Afadras (1861) 1. 118 They pulled 
down the Poligar's house. 1761 Chav. in Ann. Reg. 6/2 Vhere 
are..among the..mountainons parts. .several Deby prigces, 
or heads of clans, distinguished by the naine of Polygars. 
1783 Buakes Sf, Fox's fndia Bill Wks, \V.25 To.. Mahomet 
Ali they sold at least twelve sovereign princes called_the 
Polygars. 1868 J. H. Netson Madura mt. 157 Some of the 
Poligars were placed in authority over others. 

b. ¢ransf. One of the predatory followers of 
such a chief; the race descended from these. 

1776 Picou in Gentil. Mfag. (1792) 14/2 A people called 
Polygars, who inhabit [the woods] and attack, rob, and 
murder passengers. nar Sie W. Enctot ia Fn, Ethan. 
Soc. 1. 112 There is a third well-defined race mixed with 
the general population... I mean the predatory classes, In 
the South they are called Poligars, and consist of the tribes 
of Marawars [etc.} ’ 

e. aitrib, and Comd.: poligar-dog : a variety of 
dog from the poligar country. 
a Dr, eee in Salo thas ial eel 

. p. xcii, His operations were seldom impeded by ligdr 
wars. 1830 Maaavat Adng's Own xiv Te's Stee 
dog from the East Indies. 1885 G.S. Forsrs Wild Life 
in Canara 43 A poligar dog that was with me started off ia 
pursuit, : 

Hence Po'ligarship, the office of a poligar. 

21881 in Arbuthnot Afew, Afuxro ¥. p. xcii, The Mysore 
system, which removed all poligArships [and] expelled their 
turbulent chiefs. 

Polihistor, obs. f. PoLynistor. Polimechany, 
Polimite, var. PoLymMEcHANY, PotyaTE, Ods. 

+ Poline’d, pa. pple. Obs. rare—°. [For fol- 
find, ad. L. pollinct-us, pa. pple. of pollingére to 
wash and prepare (a corpse) for the funeral pile.] 

3623 CockERaM It, Embalmed, Polinc’d. 

Poling Cpee'lin), vbl. sh. [f. Pots v, + -INa 1.) 

3k The action of the verb Pou in various senses ; 
farnishing or supplying with poles ; the propelling 
of boats or canoes with poles; the stirring of a 
bath of copper, tin, or lead with a pole Ae green 
wood, to cause ebullition and deoxidation ; ete. 

1573 Tussea fsb, (1878) 83 To arbor begun, and quick 
setted about, No poling nor wading till set be far out. 
a 160 [see Pott v.5]. 1753 [see Pore v. 4). 1816 Bracken- 
rivce Jral. Voy. Missouri in Views Louisiana 205 The 
water 18 ese! too deep to admit of poling. 1842 
Creil aE $ Arch. Frnl, V. 169/2 The process of ‘ polling *, 
.. carried on by stirring .. the copper while in o fluid state 
with poles of green wood. 31864 Watts Dict. Chem, IL. 29 
If..the poling been continued too long, the copper again 
becomes brittle, .. in this state it is said to be overpoled. 

2. concr. Poles collectively, as nsed for poling 
hops, or for lining the sides of a tunnel. 

1842 Francis Diet. Arts etc., Poling, the small boards 
supporting tbe earth during the formation ofatunnel. 1881 
Rayvmonp fining Gloss., Polings, poles used instead of 
plauks for ee a 

3. attrib. and Comb., as poling-board, one of 
the boards used to support the sides in the ex- 
cavation of a tunnel; poling-ground, shallow 
water where poling or punting is possible. 
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1839 Croid Eng. & Arch. Jrni. UW. 146/2 They frequently 
push the Ting beards before them. /did. 326/2 Ench 
division hr ards in front..(known by the technical 


name of poling boards). rg0r J.G. Mictais ia Daily News 


8 Feb. 6/4 No puntsman should ever venture off poling 
ground ia Scotland when the wind is in the south. 
(| Poliomyelitis (pp'lio;mai,élaitis). Path. 


[mod.L., f. Gr. modtd-s grey + puedds marrow + 
-1T1s.] Inflammation of the grey matter of the 
spinal cord. 

‘3880 A. Fuint Princ. Aled. 747 Anterior poliomyelitis, 
sel ying tefinmination of the anterior gray substance, 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V¥.798 The facial aucleus was 
affected by acute poliomyelitis, 

So Poliomyelo‘pathy, /athk. [-PATHY], any 
disease of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 

1890 in Biutinas Afed. Dict. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 
VI.495 The so-called system diseases; such as ascending 
and descending lateral sclerosis .. the poliomyelopathies. 
/bid, 502 Nuctear lesions or potiomyelopathies .. are often 
the starting points of such secondary degenerations. 

Poliorcetic (pplipssetik), @ rare. [ad. Gr. 
modtopkytix-ds, f, noAtopxyTys besieger, f. moAcopxety 
to besiege a city, f. noAt-s city + épx-os fence, en- 
closure. So F. poliorcétigue.] Of or pertaining 
to the besieging of cities or fortresses. 

1859 De Quincey Posth, IV&s, (1891) 1.98 The ‘ arietes’, 
or battering-rams..were amongst the poliorcetic engines of 
theancients, 1898 Atheneum 24 Sept. 423/2 The poliorcetic 
Phin displayed at Chateau Gaillard. 

Poliorce'tics, 4. p/. [ad. Gr. (rd) wodtopiy- 
tixa things or matters pertaining to sieges, neut. 
pl. of woAtopxntixds: see prec.) The art of con- 
ducting and resisting sieges ; siegecraft. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Aerippa’s Van. Artes 33b, Poliorce- 
tickes, fitte aswell for the warres, as buildiages, & other vses. 
a 1859 De Quincey [Var Wks, 1862 IV. 284 Into castra- 
metation, iato poliorcetics. 1893 T. A. Agcnea in Contemp, 
Rev. Mar. 341 note, The whole science of mediaeval polior- 
cetics was based on the principle of. .outworks. 

Polip(e, -ippe, polipus, obs. ff. Poryp, -us. 

Poliphant, obs. corrupt form of PoLYPHONE. 

Polipode, -pragmatick, -pragmon: see 
POLYPODE, etc. 

-polis, repr. Gr. adds city, as in METROPOLIS, 
NECROPOLIS; sometimes used (in the form -ofo/7s) 
to form names or nicknames of cities or towns, 
e.g. CoTToNopoiis, Leatheropolis, Porkopolis. 

3868 W. M. Punston in Macdonald £7 (1887) 305 Cia- 
cinnati, the ‘Porkopolis’ of the Union. 188: CAicago 
Vitmes 16 Apr., She [Chicago] has reached the position of 
the porkopolis of the world. rgo1 JVesto. Gaz. 2 Oct. 8/1 
‘The first time the great annual gathering of Churchmea 
has taken fas in Leatheropolis [Northampton], 

Polish (pe'lif), sé. [f. Ponisn 2. 

1, The act of polishing or condition of being 
polished ; smoothness and (usually) glossiness of 
surface produced by friction, 

1704 Newton Oféics (1721) 24 Avother Prism of clearer 
Glass and better Polish. 1705 Avntson /fady 352 Consider 
the great Difficulty of hewing it.., and of giving it the due 
Turn, Proportion and Polish. 1777 Mupcr in P&il. Trans. 
LXVII. 325 In the beginning of the polish,..I worked 
round ane round. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 247/2 Some 
of the stones .. take a tery teh polish. 18 ICKENS 
Nich, Nick. viii, Vou must be content with giving yourself 
a dry polish till we break the ice in the well. 

2 fi . Refinement: see PoLisH v. 2. 

1 . Pawne Royal Exch. 19 This poore pamphlett,.. 
t fynenes of methode, or pullishe of art. 1713 ADDISON 
Cato1, What are these wond'rous civiliziag arts, Phis Roman 
polish, and this smooth behaviour? 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina xxvi, Where my education an 


Y K manners might 
receive their last 


poly 1841 Expuinstons /ist. Znd. 1. 
425 What polish they have seems borrowed from the Mus- 
sulmans. 1g0z F. W. H. Myers MWordsw. 105 Poetry 
depends on emotion and not on polish. 

3. A substance nsed to produce or to assist in 
producing smoothness or glossiness on any surface. 
See also FRENCH POLISH, FURNITURE-fo/ish, SHOE- 
polish, SvOVE-polish, VARNI8U-folish, etc. 

1919-1874 [see Frencu poisu]. 188: Youn Eo, Afan his 
own Mech, § 1624 The method of applying these polishes is 
the same for all. A flannel rubber is..dipped in the polish. 

4. Combd., as polish-brush, -powder, -stone. 

1799 G. Surtn Laboratory 1. 143 With a polish-stone and 
the whiten, polish your foils. 1838 Simmonns Diet, Trade, 
Polish-powder, a pre tion of plumbago for stoves and 
iron articles, 1861 Ang. Wont, Dom. Mag. U1. 48 No 
blacking-brusb is needed, nor polish-brush either. 

Polish (pov'lif), ¢. [f. Pore 56.4 + -1sn1.) Of 
or pertaining to Poland or its inhabitants. 

ase T. Baown Lell. to Gent. §& Ladies Wks. a7°2 Tl. 
u. 96 The unkinging of his Polish Majesty. 1831 Sta J. 
Sixctam Corr. Il, 292 There is hardly any resemblance 
between the Polish Diet and the English’ Parliament, at 
least at present. 

b. Ia the names of things of actual or attri- 
buted Polish origin; as Polish disease, plait: 
see PLAIT sd, 2c; Polish draughts, a variety of 
the game of draughts played on a board of 100 
squares with 20 mea a side; called in French 
le jeu de dames d la polonaise (Manoury, 1750), 
in Poland itself /rench draughis; Polish fowl 
= PoLAND fow/; Polish manna: sce Manna! 
6; Polish wheat = Potann wheat. 

1849 D. J. Brown Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 60 The plica 
polonica, or "Polish disease, in which the hair ia the human 
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subject grows into an immense matted mass. 


733 R. in 
Craftsman No. 376. 156 The game of *Polish 


raughts, 
where you will see the whole Board engaged in the im- 
portant business of making Kings. 1768 Baretri Jfann. & 
Cust, Italy xxxiii. 217 As chess is superior to polish-drafts. 
3816 Keatince 7 raz. (1817) I. 308 They play at what we 
call Polish drafts. 1849 D. J. Browne Amer. Pouliry Yd. 
(1855) 12 Cirrus is the Latia word..adopted by Aldrovandi 
to express the topknot of *Polish fowls, 1864 Chaméers' 
Encycl. V\. 308/t Known in shops as *Polish Manna, 
Manna Seeds, and Manna Croup, 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 

4 “Polish Wheat—7riticune folonicnn:..is now to be 
ord here only in botanic gardens. 

+0. adso/, Short for Polish draughts. Obs. rare, 
2 H. Broose Fool of Qual. (1792) II. xv. 67 Can 
you play at draughts, polish, or chess? 

Polish (pe'lif), v. Forms: see below. [ME. 
polise, -tss-, -issh-, a. F. poliss-, lengthened stem of 
polir:—L,polive to polish, smooth, refine: see-I8H2.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a, 3-4 polis-, 4-5 polys(e, -yce, 4-6 police, 
5-6 polise, Sc. poleis. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 99975 (Cott.) Pat roche pat es polist sa 
slight. 13.. 2. EB. Addit. P. B. 1131 He may polyce him.. 
Wel bry3ter pen pe beryl ober hrowden perles. /dfd. 1134 
Pol als playn as parchmen schauen. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1. 127 And was policed ek so clene, ¢1480 HEnrvson 
Test. Cres. 347 Ane poleist glas. 

B. 4 polich, 4-5 polisch(e, -issch(e, 4-6 
-issh(e, 5 -esh(e, -ysh, -ysch, pollishe, 5-6 
polys(s)h(e, -ishe, 6-8 pollish, 5- polish. 

€1340 Cursor Mf. 9975 (Gott.) Pe Roche pat es policbit 
[a1425 polisshid] so slight. 136z [see B.2]. «1400-50 
Alexander 3223 Polyshyd all of pure gold. bid. 5129 
With pellicans & pape-toyes polischt & grauen. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Husb, 1. 406 Polish al vp thy werk. cia 
Lyoc. Alin, Poems inca Soc.) 36 Thou thynkest hir 

Nisshed whan she is ful of rust. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de 

V. 1531) 138 The more it is policed or rubbed. 3552 
Hv tort, Polyshe paper or parchment smothe. 

7. 5 pulisshe, -isch(e, -ich(e, 5-6 pullysshe, 
-ysh(e, 5-7 pullish(e. (Cf. It. pulive, pulito.) 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 80 Pai my3t port be pale 
1483 Cath. Angl. 293/1 To Pulische (4. Puliche), 1555 
Eorn Decades 194 As fayre and nette as though it were 
pullyshed. 1605 Vinee Adv. Learn. w. xvii. $13 The rules 
will helpe, if they he laboured and pullished by practise. 

3. 4-5 pul(s)che, 5 pul(s)she, polshe. 

©1394. PZ Crede 121 Portreid and paynt & pulched full 
clene. ¢1400 Chaucer's Merch. T. 338 (Petw.) A myrour 
polshed bright. c1g0o Beryn 1734, I-pulsshid, & I.pikid. 
c1g07 Lyne. Reson §& Sens. 5766 The cristal pulshede was 
soclene. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 4316/1 Pulchon, sofia. 

B. Signification. 

1. trans. To make smooth and (usually) glossy 
by friction. 

@ 3300 Cursor Af, 9887 (Cott.) Dunward pan es [bis castel] 

list slight. 1362 Lanci. P. 2. A. v. 257 Pat Penitencia 
is pike he schulde polissche newe [v.77 polisch, pulsshe}. 
¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Pai er so hard pat pare 
may na metell pulisch bam. a 1948 Haut. Chron, Hen, VIUL 
156 b, These candelstickes wer polished lyke Aumbre. | 1610 
Hecane Camden's Brit. (1637) 719 Before it be polished, 
it is of a reddish and rusty colour. 1703 Moxon deck. 
Exerc. 213 Hard Wood they polish with Bees-wax... But 
Ivory they polish with Chalk and Water. 1855 MacavLay 
Fist, Eng. xii. 10). 201 For the pre of being polished 
and shaped into.a column. 1878 W. S. Girprat H.A0S, 
Pinafore I polished up the handle of the big front door, 
1902 Daily Chron. 9 June 7/2 A negro whose boots be had 
declined to polish. + 

b. zutr. for passive. + (a) To become bright. 
Obs. rare. (6) To become smooth, take a smooth 


and (usually) glossy surface. 

¢1400 Desir. Troy 4589 Zeforus with softe wyndes soberly 
blew, Planettes in the pure aire pullishet full clene. 31626 
Bacon Sylva § 849 A kind of steel..which would polish 
almost as white and bright as silver. 31728 Younc Love 
Fame im. 224 "Tis solid se only polish well. 1898 J. 
Hutcuixson in Arch. Surg. UX. 314 None of these patches 
. shewed the least tendency to polish. 

2. fig. trans. To free from roughness, rudeness, 
or coarseness ; to imbue with culture or refinement; 
to make more elegant or cultured; to refine. (In 
qaot. 13.., To cleanse, purify. j 

@ 3340 Hamrous Psalter cxxxix. 3 Pai polyst be wordis of 
paire felonyas neddirs. 13..Gaw.§ Gr. Ant. 2393, halde Pe 
polysed of bat ply3t, & puredasclene. a 1400-S0 Avexanaer 
4427 Bot he can practise & paynt & polisch his wordis. 
eso Pride owl, (1841) 3 Thou maiest finde Some 
matters (though not pullished with art,) To make thee laugh. 
2667 Mitton P, L. xt. 610 Arts that polish Life. 3713 
Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 14 Sept., The eldest [daugh- 
ter} is the beauty of this part of the world, aud has been 
polished at Edinburgh, 18:8 Macavtay in Trevelyan Lie 
& Lett. (1876) . ii, go Books of amusement tend to polish 
the mind. 

+b. To smooth or gloss over. Qds. rare. | 
ar4so Ant. de le Tour (1868) 61 By hem. .that confessithe 
hem to the preest .. that in shryfte excusithe hem and 
polyssbithe ber synne. rs 
0. With adv. or advb. phr.: To do away, pat 
out, bring zo some state by polishing. § 

3712 SterLe Spect. No. 370 P 2 Such elegant Eatertaia- 
ments as these, would polich the Town into Judgment in 
their Gratifications. 1718 Free-thinker No. 39- 281 An 
over-judicious Authour..polishes away the Strength and 
Enety of bis Thoughts, 1858 HawtHoane F™, § /2. Note- 
Bes. Ti. 148 The wholesome coarseness..which noeducation 
-.can polish out of the genuine Englishman. 

G. intr. for passive. To become refined. 

3727 Swirt Let. on Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 V1.1. 185 
French [language] for these last fifty years hath 


* 


The 
been 
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polishing as much as it will bear, 1776 Foote Caderhe i 
Wks. 1799 I}. 384 She insists upon his eras a little. 

3. trans. To bring to a finished or complete 
state; to deck out, adorn. Const. or, w/, 

158 Mutcaster Positions xxl. (1887) 89 To polishe out 
this point with those effectuall reasons. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courlier Civ, Other .. there be ., that pinche their 
bellies to polish their backs. 3885 Dunckiev in Afanch. 
Lxam. 15 June 6/2 To dot his i’s and cross his t’s and 
polish up as manuscript, “ : 

4. To polish off: to finish off quickly or out of 


hand; to do for or get rid of summarily. collog. 


(orig. Pugilistic slang). 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXAM. a47 Ned having polished off 
his sturdy opponent in thirty rounds. 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
xxv, Mayn't ? lish that ere Joh off, in the front garden? 
r8s0 SMEDLEY De Mairlegh (1894) 53 He can polish off a bo: 
half a head taller than himself. “1872 Punch 10 Aug, 66/1 
We nearly polished off the Gee ae Bill in the Commons. 
1873 Letanp £; hte Sketch-Bk. 282 The two between them 
aod polish ae ottle of sherry in less time. 

Polishable (pe’lifib'l), a, [f. Pouisu v, + 
-ARLE.] Cnpable of being polished. 

1611 Cotcr., Polissadle, polishable, burnisbable, furhish- 
ahle. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ, Pref, Gen. (1712) 10, I do 
not look upon that Subject as any thing polishahle hy my 
hand. 1845 Stocourter Mandbhk. Brit, India (1854) 107 
The lighter-coloured, hut polishahle and well-grained teak, 


Polished (pp'lift), A/a. [f. as prec. + -eD1,] 
1. Made smooth and (usnally) glossy by friction, 
1375 Se. Leg, Saints |. (Naterine) 107 Schenand thru 
gold & polist stanys. ¢1400 Sege Jerusalem 472 A plate of 
pulsched gold. ¢1470 Gol. & Gaw. 708 Throw platis of 
list stei 1597 Snaks. 2 2/en. ZV, iv. v. 23 O pollish’d 

Perturbation | Calaen Care! 1736 Gray Statins t. 41 In 
dust the polish'd ball he roll’d. “1860 Tynpatt Glaciers 1. 
xv. 100 The rond..lay right over the polished rocks, 

b. Having aaturally a smooth glossy snrface. 

1833 Penny Cyci. 1. 76/2 Acer levigalum, the polished 
maple, 

2. fig. Refined, cultured, elegant : see Ponisi z, 2, 
e141a Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 2939 Weyué fauel with 
his polysshid speche. 1523 Sxetton Gard. Laurel x 3 
Noble haucer, whos pelueiyd eloquence Oure englysshe 
rude so fresshely hath set out, 1639 ffasilion Papers 
(Camden) roo Grace them with your more perfect and 

lished expressions. 1763 JouNson 16 May in Soswell, 
Me gnore polished times there are people to do every thing 
for money. 1796 Jane Austen Pride § Pre. vi, \ consider 
it as one of the first refinements of polished socicties. 1894 
Lp, Worseiey Life Marlborough 1. 239 Charles. .liked his 
polished manners. 

Hence Po'liahedly adv., Po'lishednesa. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits ix. (1596) r21 He could 
not..deliuer his mind in them polishedly. 7é/d. 123 Esay 
«had ornament and polishednesse of speech. 1737 Coventry 
Phil, to Hyd. w. 9 A general Polishedness of Manners, 
and inward Character. 1889 Gunter That Frenchman qoiK; 
Polishedly polite to his equals. 

Polisher (pe'lifoz). [f. as prec. + -ER 3,) 

1. One who polishes or produces a smooth and 
(usually) glossy surface on anything. Often in 
comb., ns dvass-, shoe-, stlver-, Stone-polisher, 

1ssa Hutort, Polisher of old wares to seme salable or 
New, interpolator. 1685 Bovin Effeets of Mot. Suppl. 144 
A Polisher of Gems. 1723 Loud. Gas. No. 6187/4 James 
Whitelegge,.. Looking-Glass Polisher, 18: J. Trosson 
Leet. Inflani. 607 The thick varnish we polishers or 
sword-cutlers use. Alibutts Syst, Med. VV. 5 A 
Polisher of parquet-flooring, : 

2. A tool or appliance for polishing anything. 

1598 Frorio, Frucatore, an iron furbishing toole, a rubber, 
a polisher. 1777 Mupcr in PAd. Trans. LX. 318 The.. 

lisher is. .made hy covering the tool with sarcenet, 1884 

J. Britten Watch § Clockm. 201 Polishers for steel are 
+ .0f soft steel, iron, hell-metal, tin, zinc, lead or boxwood, 

3. fig. One who refines: see PoLish v. 2. 

3610 Hfeatey St, Aug. Citie of God 355 You are the neate 
Polishers of the rude antient Latine and Greeke, 1749 
Feros Zom Jones 1x. v, Those great polishers of our 
manners .. dancing-masters. 1801 Han. More IVés. 1. 26 
Conversation, heav'nly fair..Soft polisher of rugged man | 

Polishing (pelifig), vbi. sb. [f. as prec. + 
Nol] The action of the verb Pouisn. 

1. The action of maklag the surface of anything 
smooth or glossy; the fact of being polished. 

1830 Patscr. 256/2 Polysshing makyng smothe of a 

thynge, Jolissere. 1612 Binur Lam, iv.7 They were more 
ruddy in body than rabies, their polishing was of sapphire. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ui. iv, Till artful polishing has 
tirade it shine. 1894 Atheneum 4 Aug. 149/3 Some of the 
gems he bas €xtracted need no polishing, 
: b. pf. The particles removed by any polish- 
ing process, esf, the dust produced in polishing 
articles of precious metal, or in cutting precious 
Stones. (Cf. fi/tngs.) 1890 in Cent. Diet, 

2. fig. The action of refining: see PoLisH z, 2. 
Bee upvarr Smoaking Age O iijb, Yea, he dislikes this 

ing of Art, Which may refine the Core, but spoiles the 

1667 Serat ifist. RB. Soc. 41 The English language 
«-has' heen hitherto a little too carelessly handled ; and 1 
think, has had less labor s nt about its polishing, then it 
) Vie. WW. ix, My wife..ad ng, that 
there was nothing she more ardently wished than to give 

ler girls 3 Single winter's polishing. 

tb. The action of glossing over. Obs. rare. 
1646 J) ESKYN Nemora 2: This impure polishing over of Sin. 
3. attri, in names of tools, appliances, etc., used 
in producing a lish (in some of which polishing 
tay be the ppl. ndj.); as polishing-block, -brush, 
“dish, file, -hammer, -iron, Jack, -machine, -pasle 

Vou, VH. i 
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Powder, -roont, -stick, -stone, -tool, wheel; polish- 
ing-bed, a machine In which the surface of stone 
is rubbed smooth (Cer, Dict. 1890); poliahing- 
cask, (a) a barre) in which nrticles are rolled nad 
polished by friction with each other or with some 
polishing-powder; (4) n barre) in which grained 
guapowder is placed with graphite to glaze it 
(Knight Dict, Afech, 1875); polishing-mill, a 
lap of metal or other materlal nsed by lapidaries in 
polishing gems (Knight); polahing-alate, (2) a 
grey or yellow slate found in the coal-measures of 
Bohemia, etc., used for polishing ; (4) a kind of 
whetstone ; polishing-anake, a kind of serpentine 
used formerly for polishing lithogmphic stones 

Simmonds Die?. Trade 1858); polishing-tin 

Bookbinding), a thia plate of ‘tinned iron placed 
between the covers and the first nad last leaves of 
a book, to keep the linings smooth and protect the 
leaves from the dampness of the cover (Simmonds). 

1875 Knicnut Diet. Mech., *Polishing-block, a. a liock 

tween the jnws of a vise on which an object is laid to 
polish it...4. A block shod with polishing material and 
moved over the face of the object to be polished. 18¢8 
Smmmonps Dict. Trade, *Polishing-brush, a hand brush for 
shining stoves or grates with black lead. 1884 Kyicut 
Dict. Mech, Suppl., *Poltshin disk,.. small instruments .. 
placed in a drili-stock, to polish the surfaces of dentures, 
teeth, or fillings, 2706 Puiurs, Podisher, ..a *Polish- 
ing-lron. 1858 Simmonos Dic?, Trade, Polishing-iron, a 
smoothing iron. 1884 Kxicnt Dicé, Mech. Suppl., "Polishing 
Jack,..1 machine. .for polishing leather when considerable 

ressure is required. 1853 Byrxr Ariisan's Handbk. 20 

hus we have..the smoothing-mill, and the *polishing-mill, 
all generally of metal. 1884 F. J. Britten Wack oe 
88 Polishing mills are usually o ivory or tortoise-shell. 1858 
Stumonos Dict. Trade, “Polishing paste,a kind of blacking 
or paste for harness and leather ;..[or] for giving a polish to 
articles of household furniture. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dic?, 
Med. Terntinol. 542/2 A “polishing powder, made hy dis- 
solNing copperas in water [etc]. 1890 W. J. Gorvox 
Fonndry 131 The smooth plate then finds its way to the 
*polishing-room, where the tables travel under a double 
series of rubbers. 1849 Cratc, *7 ‘olishing-slate, the Tripoli, 
or Polierschiefer of geologists, n substance used in polishing, 
and entirely composed of the silicious shields of microscopic 
Tnfusoria. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Polishing-slates, 
a name for hone-slates or whet-stones, 187g Sin T. SEATON 
fret Cutting 29, \ generally use a *polishing-stick, a con- 
trivance of myown. 159 Percivant Sf, Dict., Polidero, a 
*polishing toole, politorinm. 1867 C. A. Harris Dict. Med, 

Terminol, (ed. 3), *Potishing wheel, a small wheel with 
the porehers! surface covered with buck-skin or other soft 
leat er, and made to revolve on the mandrel of a lathe. 

Polishing, #//. 2. [-1xo2,] That polishes. 

1825 Eng. TURAL 2 She would send them to the most 
polishing boarding-schools. 

+ Po'lishment. 02s. [f. as 
The action of polishing ; the fact of bein polished, 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1626) 124 The practise 
of languages, and the ornament and polishment of specch 
may verie well be ioyned with positine dininitie. — 1633 
Worton in Relig. (1672) 465 Ut is strange to sce what a 
polishment so base a stuffe doth take. 1694 Puiturs 
Afilton's Lett. St. p. xxxii, The person that took the poins 
to Prepare it for his Examination and Polishment. 

t+ Polishure. Oés. rare. Also poliasure. 
[a. F. polissure vbl. sb.: see Povisn o and “URE, ] 
‘Te fact or condition of beiag polished. 

1611 Cotcr., Poltssure polissure, burnishment, smooth. 
nesse, 1652 J. Haut Hei At of Eloquence p. Ixiii, His 
elegancie and polishure in all these. .is inimitahle. 

il Polissoir (polswar), [F., a polishing in- 
strument; f. Zolzss-, lengthened stem of polir to 
polish + -o%7:—L, -orium.] A polishing instru- 
meat; = POLISNER 2, sfec, & in Glass-manuf., 
A smooth block of wood with a long iron handle, 
used for flattening glass cylinders newly opened 
out; b. Zozvet, An Implement for burnishing the 
finger-nails (Funk's Stand, Dict. 18 5). 

18.. Glass-making 129 (Cent. Dict.), The flattener now 
applies another instrument, a polissoir, or rod of iron 
furnished at the end with a block of wood. 1897 Archzxol, 
ral. Dec. 367 The desirability of trimming’ them (flint 
implements] to the shape which could most easily be ground 
down afterwards on a polissoir. [ a 

ad. Gr, 


rec, + -MENT.] 


Politarch (pp'litisk). Axe. Hist. 
mokirdpxys (Acts xvii. 6), f. wodfrns a citizen + 
-apxys ruler, governor.] A governor of citizens ; 
the title of civic mngistrates in some Oriental cities, 
as Thessalonica, under the Romans, 

18sz Coxveeare & Howson St. Pan/ (1862) I. ix. 308 At 
Thessalonica we find an assembly of people and supreme 
magistrates, who are called politarchs. 1879 FARRAR Sé. 
Paul 1. 513 They seized Jason and one or two others..and 
dragged them before the Politarchs. 1884 United Presb. 
Mag. Apr. 178/t The seven politarchs who ruled the city 
when the arch was built. 

Polite (pslait), 2. Also 5 polyt, pollyte, 6 
polyte. eis L, polit-us polished, accomplished, 
refined, cultivated, polite, prop. pa. pple. of polire 
to smooth, je Cf. It. potito (Florio), F. polz 
(tath c. in Littré), etc.] 

tl. 22. Smoothed, polished, burnished. Oéds. 


61450 Afirour Saluacioun 1485 The Arche withinne & 
without was hiled with golde polyt. ¢1470 Henny I allace 
1x, 1082 Throu polyt platis with poyntis persyt thair. 1601 
B, Jonson Poetaster im. i, 1 am enamour'd of this street 
now. .tis so polite, and terse, 1675 Eveiyn Zerra (1729) 8 


POLITENESS. 


Potters-Earth .. became like Sand .. exceeding polite and 
smooth. 1678 Cupwortn Juted?, Syst. t.v. 733 Polite Bodies, 
as Looking-Glasses. 1737 Wauston Josephus, Antig. xv. 
ix. § 6 Edifices., made of the politest stone, 
tb. Cleansed, furbished, trim, nent, orderly. Obs, 
1497 Br. Avcock Mous Perfect, Ej, Theyr monestery in 
every corner therof is all pollyte & clene. 1673 Ray Journ, 
Low C., Glarts 427 At Suitz. the people. .keeptheir houses 
neat and cleanly, and withal very polite and in good repair. 


1 aa Hg Jerus. (1721) 77 To preserve these 
} Chamabels of the dead polite and clean. 


2. transf. a. Of the arts, or my intellectual 
pursuits, esp. literature: Polished, refined, elegant ; 
correct, scholarly, exhibiting a refined taste. (Now 
only in certain collocations.) 

ive Doustas /'a/. Hon. un. viii, Jone is. the court rethori- 
call, Of polit termis. 1531 Exvot Gov. 1. v, That they speke 
none englisshe but that which is cleane, po ite, perfectly and 
articulately pronounced. 1612 SELDEN #//us?y. Drayien's 
Foly-olb, vi. 98 That polite Poem (in whose composition 
Apollo seemes to haue giuen personall alde), 1699 Bentiey 
had. Pref. 49 All the Lovers of Polite Learning .. give me 
thanks. 1726 C. D’Anvers Craftsm. i. (1727) 4 My natural 
inclination tu the politer arts. 1786-7 BONNVCASTLE Astron. 
i. 12 One of the most useful branches of a polite education. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 174 Every polite tongue 

as its own rules. 189% SSeaker 2 May 532/: In it meta. 
physics have again condescended to speak the language of 
polite letters. 

b. Of persons 

scholarship, (4) 
Polished, refincd, 


well-bred, modish, 

1629 Wapswortn Pilgr. viii. 91 One of the politest wits 
in the Kingdome for he Law. ar Kata. Pmitis To 
Abs, of Caxterd, Poems (1667) 166 ajestick sweetness, 
temper'd and refin‘d, In 2 Polite, and comprehensive Mind, 
1711 Avoison Sect. No. 39 P2 In all the polite Nations of 
the World, this part of the Drama has met with publick 
Encouragement. 1759 Jonxson Zaller No. 47 P34 Since his 
acquaintance with polite life. 1777 Sim W. Jones Ess. 
Poetry E, Nat. Poems, etc, 187 A very polite scholar, who 
has lately translated sixteen Odes of Hafez. 1840 Macav- 
Lav Kss., Ranke (1851) 11. 142 Whatever the polite and 
learned may think. 


G. Of refined manners; esp. showing courteous 
consideration for others; courteous, mannerly, 


urbane. (The chief current use.) 

1762 Gotosm. Cit, 4”, xxxix, [He) perceives that the wise 
are polite all the world over, but that fools are polite eoleas 
home. 1772 Mackenzie Afan World u, xx. (1823) 492 The 
French are the politest enemies in the world. 1781 Graaon 
Dect. & F. xix. 11. 151 Narses.. was endowed with the 
most polite and amiahle manners. 1807 Craaar /’ar. Ree. 
iu, 841 To them, to all, he was polite and free. 183: Sir af 
Sxctam Corr, VI. 426 He sent me the following polite 
acknowledgment of his having received the work. 2856 
‘ Doing the polite’ [see Dov. 11 j]. 1883 Afanch. Guard. 
22 Oct. 5/5 Lord Dufferin obtains.. polite promises, but is 
not in a position to get anything more. 

+ Polite, v. Ods. rare. [f£ L. fofi-, ppl. stem 
of folire to polish.] trans. To polish, refine; 
to clear up, 

@ 1676 Hair De Suceessionibus (1735) 50 There was some 
incertainty in the business of Descents, or Hereditary Sne- 
cessions, though it was much better polited than formerly, 
1704 Ray Creation 1. (ed. 3) 112 Exercises .. which polite 
Men's Spirits, 

Poli‘teful, a. rare. [f. Pottte a. +-FUL.] Full 


of politeness. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. \.XVI. 436 The angrier..for being 
done by a frog-eating bloody-politeful set of Frenchmen, 
1896 Daily News 27 June 8/4 Phey were not politeful these 
footpads. 

Politely, adv. [f. Poure a.+ -L¥2.] In 
a polite manner. +a. Smootbly. Ods. 

1597. A. M. tr. Guttlemean's Fr. Chirurg. Wf. xivh, l2 A 
soundinge..iron, the end wherof is rounde, and Ff, itely 

liewele: 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vil. Wks. 1851 Tl. 233 

o marble statue can be polnely, carv'd, no fair edifice 
built without almost as much rubbish and sweeping. 1730 
A. Gorvon Maffei's Amphith. 288 The rustick Work. 4s 
executed more politely. 

+b, Ina polishcd elegant manner; elegantly. 

1698 Frver Ace. E. india & P. 265 1n the middle is 2 neat 
Bridge, built. more politely than the other. 1731 Genii. 
Mag. \. 21 Thy comedies..shine, And read politely well. 
1732 Law Serions C. xiii. (ed. 2) 214 A Niece, whom he has 
paliely educated in expensive finery. 

¢. Courteously ; with refinement of manners. 

1748 in Lady Chatterton Mem, Ld. Gambier (1861) J. ii. 
18 We were very politely entertained with tea, &c. €1775 
Warton (Mason), With the use of which J have been politely 
favoured. 1847 L. Hunt Yar doney (1848) 191 He received 
us politely, but with a good deal of state. 


Politeness (polai-tnés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being polite. 

+1. “2. Polish, smoothness of surface. Oés. 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 5 Smoothnesse, and 
Politenesse, of Bodies. 1669 Gate C77. Gentiles 1.110 iii. 47 
Glasse is clear from its politenesse. P 

2. Mental or intellectual culture; polish, refine- 
ment, elegauce, good taste (of wrilings, authors, 
ete.). Now rare. 

=) Eveiyn Diary 28 Aug., The politeness of the charae- 
ter nod editions of what he has publish’d. r7a5 Corss tr. 
Dnpin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. Vv. 215 The Eleganceand I’olite- 
ness of the Stile of it. 1768 Hume £ss., Cril Liberty xi. sx 
Dresden, not Hamhurgh, is the centre of politeness in Ger- 
many. 1837-9 Hatta ffist. Lit. 1.1.1. § eee In polite- 
ness of Latin style .. we find an astonishing and permanent 
decline both in France and England. _ 


(a) in respect of some art or 
in respect of general culture : 
civilized, cultivated, cullured, 


POLITESSE. 


3. Polished manners, courtesy. Also as a mock 


title for people of polite manners, 

1702 Eng. Theophrast. 108 Politeness may be defined a 
dextrous management of our Words and Actions whereby 
we make other people have better Opinion of us und them- 
selves. 1935 J. Tomson Let. 20 Oct. (in Sotheby's Catal, 
19-22 Feb. (1896) 87) The gallant French this year have 
made war upon the Germans (I heg their Politeness 's Pardon) 
like vermin—eat them up. 3757 Smotietr Reprisal 1. i, 
The French will treat us with their nsual politeness, 180a 
Mar. Evceworts Moral 7. (1816) 1. vii. 45 Real politeness 
only teaches us to save others from ey pain. 1856 
Emerson £ng. Tratts, Avistocr. Wks. (Bohn) IT. 83 Polite. 
ness is the ritual of society, as prayers are of the church, 
31875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 1, 207 If politeness would allow 
me I should say, Perish yourselves. 


|| Politesse (polztg’s). [F. politesse (1611 in 
Cotgr.), ud. It. Zofitezza (Florio 1598), f. poltto 
polite.] Politeness; in mod. usage generally with 


depreciatory connotation. 

1717 Gav To W. Pulteney 152 Pardonme, Sir; we know the 
Paris mode, And gather Polstesse from Courts abroad. 19777 
Mae. D’ArsLay “arly Diary (1889) 11. 200 He..reserves 
his Aolitesses pretty much for his favourites. @1839 Paagp 
Poems (1864) \I. 28 Sir Paul is skilled in all the tricks 
Of politesse and politics, 1863 Cownen CLaake Shaks. 
Char, ix. 228 Think, too, of the Tuileries etiquette;.. the 
powdered and embroidered politesse of the guests. 

+ Politian (poli‘fan). Ods. Also 6 politien, 
6-7 pollitian, 8 polician. [a. obs, F. policien 
(Godef.) a citizen, a politician, f. police (PoLIcE sé.) 
+ -ten (see -IAN).] One who studies or is expert in 
polity ; a politician. 

1584 Lyty Sappho 1. iii, We pages are Politians. 3589 
Purtennam Zing. Poesie ut. iv. (Arb.) 159 Politien is rather 
a surueyour of ciuilitie than cinil, and_a publique minister 
or Counseller in the state. 1649 W.G. Surv. Newcastle 
Ges Fine Aiijb, Mechanicks will presume to Step into 
Moses Chaire, and become Politians to contradict and con- 
trole whatsoever is ucted and done. 1788 7>iffer No. 3. 34 
A polician .. frequently effects such great revolutions in 
empires and kingdoms, as to a superficial observer would 
appear beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Politic vee a.and sb. Forms: § poli-, 
poletyk, 5-6 politik, polytyk, -e, 6 poli-, poly- 
ticque, -tick, -tik, -tyke, -tycke, 6-7 politicke, 
-tike, -tique, 6-9 politick, 7 pol’tick, 6- politic. 
Also § polly-, 5-6 polle-, 5-7 polli-, -tick(e, 
-tique, etc. [a. F, polttigue (14th c. as adj. in 
Godef.) political, ad. L. foliticus, n. Gr. woAditinds 
pertaining to citizens, civic, civil, political, f. 
moXirns citizen (f. wéAts city, state): see -1C.] 

A. adj. +1. = PouiticaL @.1 (by which it is 
now superseded). 

t Politic translation, the translation of a Jewish feast on 
grounds of public expediency. + Politic year = Civ year. 

c 1480 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 1742 They polytyk philoso 
phyrs & poetes were, 3426 — De Guit. Pilger. 11791, | am 
eallyd ‘vertu moral Polytyk & general’. 1556 Br. Ponet 
(ét2e) A Shorte Treatise of politike Pouner, and of the true 
Ohedience which Subjectes awe to .. ciuile Gouernours. 
1585 T. Wasiincton tr, Nicholay's Voy. w. xxii. 136b, 
The politique estate of the Ragusins, is Aristocratie, 1611 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi. (1623) 999 His ripe knowledge 
in politicke affaires. 1625 T. Goowin Afoses § Aaron NL 
(1641) 124 The reason of Politick translation, was, that two 
Sabbatbs or feast dayes might not immediately follow each 
other. 3701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Com. Athens & Rome 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 50 Those, who in a late reign began the 
distinction between the personal and politick capacity. 
1709-29 V. Manory Syst, Math., Astron. nu. ii. git A 
Politick or Civil Year, is a certain number of whole ays, 
collected either from other causes or reasons, or from the 
Sun or Moon, or from the Periods of hoth Motions ;. these 
being instituted hy the People of any Nation, they are 
received. 1756 Burke Sud/. § 2B. 1. xxiv, Their superiours 
in politick and military virtues. : 

b. Pertaining or relating to a constitutional state, 
as distinct from a despotism; constitutional. zaze. 
er Pecock Refr. 1. xviii. 105 Gouernauncis ., suche 
that ben politik (tbat is to seie, suche wherbi .. ouerers 
gouerne othere men vndir hem bi..worldli_policie). 1585 
i’. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. wv. xxxvi. 160 Grecia. . 
In the end from honest common wealthes, and politike 
government, the inhabitants were brought under tiranny. 
1878 Stuaas Consé, fTist, UT. xviii. 243 The politic royalty 
of England, distinguished from the government of absolute 
kingdoms by the fact that it is rooted in the desire and 
institution of the nation. 

+ ¢. Politic body = body politic: see Bony sb, 14. 

3604 Jas. I Counterdi. (Ar .).97 It is the Kings part (as 
the proper Phisician of his Politicke-body) to purge it of all 
those diseases, by Medicines meete for the same. 1625 
Bacon £ss., Boldness (Arb.) a9 As_ there are Mounte- 
banqnes for the Naturall Body: So are there Mountebanques 
for the Politique Body, 163: Massincer Emperor East 
un. ii, 1 being the stomach To the politic body of the state, 

2. Characterized by policy; of persons, Apt at 
pursuing a policy; Sagacious, prudent, shrewd; 
of actions or things, Judicious, expedient, skilfully 
contrived. a. In political or pnblic affairs. 

¢1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 163 Set a myrour 
of hihe discrecioun To-fore youre face by polityk govern- 
aunce. 1474 Caxton Chess¢ 139 Good, trewe, and polle- 
tique councellours. 1658 Knox First Blast Pref, (Arb.) 8 
The wise, politike, and quiet spirites of this worlde. 15 
Suaxs. Rich. LH, u. iii, 20 Then this Land was eo 
enrich'd With politike graue Counsell. 1686 tr. Chardin's 

‘va. Persia 348 He being a pee and Politick Captain, 
'. resolv'd to make a desert of allthe Country, 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev, Wks. V. 249 Henry of Navarre was a resolute, 
active, and politick prince. 1877 Tennyson /avofd ut, ji, 
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If this he politic, And well for thee and England ,. Care 
not far me whio love thee. 
b. In non-political or general sense. 

¢3450 Mankind (Brand! 31898) 356 3yt well 3¢ se, he ys 
polytyke. 1523 Firzuera. Suv. viii. (1539) 13 More poly- 
tike in wysedome to improve their tenementes. 1542 
Boorve Dyetary xvi. (1870) 273 Consernynge theyr poly- 
tycke wyt and me in Physycke. 1688 Prior Ode on 

xod, iti, 12 The helm eras Experience guide. 1758 
‘are Idler No, 8» 5 To learn of an enemy has always 

een accounted politick. 1858 Frovpr Mist. Z. 111, xvii. 
473 Irritation is a passion which it is seldom politic to excite, 

+c. Of an appliance: Ingeniously contrived ; 
well adapted to its purpose. Ods. rare. 

1549 Comipé. Scot. vii. 69 Schips, marchantdreis, ande mony 
politic verkmaniumis for mecanyc craftis, . 

d. Ina sinister sense : Scheming, crafty, cunning; 
diplomatic, artfully contriving or contrived. 

1580 Lytv Auphues (Arb.) 225 For greater daunger is ther 
to arjue in a straunge countrey where the inhabitants be 
pollitique. 
can Wks. (Grosart) V. 79 Breake (O my God) all the snares 
which daily and howerly this politick hunter [Satan] pitcheth 
to intrap me. 3667 Paimatr City 6 C. Butlder 12 ‘These 
being the craftiest and politiquest sort of knaves. 1710 
Nonaus Chr, Prid.ii. 95 The very notion we have of a Politic 
or Cunning Man,..one that knows how to compass his End. 
3798 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 27 They are not so weak as 
to..imagine that you or I are playing any politic game 
with regard to them, 1879 Dixon Wtadsor 11. xvi. 169 
The one great fact of which her politic suitor took account. 

"[ 3. Polished, refined, cultured. Sr. Ods. 

Erron. rendering of L. politus. 


1609 Dekker Foure Birdes Noah's Arke, Pelli. 


1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's ffist, Scot. 1. 85 The Ingles” 


men, evin as the mair politick (1. folitiores) Scottis, vses 
that ald Saxone toung. /éfa. 96 Vthiris of the mair politick 
sorte amang vs [L. politiores|, fbid. 11. 178 Thir verses 
albeit nocht verie politik [L. fo/ftr], 3it throuch commenda- 
tine of ancient antiquitie maist probable. : 

B. sé, [With 1, cf. Gr, modrixés a politician; with 
2 (OF. politique, 13th c.in Godef.), Gr. moArrie? 
(réxvn) the art of government; with 3, Gr. 7a 
woditixa affairs of state, politics.] 

+1. A politician. Obs. 

1ssg AvLMER Hlarborowe Cj, { doubte not, they had these 
consideracions that our polytikes haue. 1598 Bacon Sacr. 
Medit., Atheisme Ess. (Arb.) 125 Amongst states men and 
politikes, 3611 W. Sctater A’cy (1629) 274, I could wish 
all Christian peliriques to consider, that righteousnes is 
the hest vpholder of states, and transgression in the issue 
proues their ouerthrow. 1738 Waraurton Div, Legat. 1. 
Ded. 24 Now again, they are a Cabal of mere Politiques, 

+b. An indifferentist in matters of religion, a 
temporizer, a worldly-wise man; orig. with refer- 
eace to the poltigues of France: see PoLitiQueE. 

158 Nasne Pasgutl § Marfor. 8 Secretarie Machiauell, 
a pollitick not much affected to any Religion. 1600 O. E. 
Repl. Libel .v. 106 A carnal} fellow, and a meere politicke. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Unity tn Xedig. (Arb.) 425 Worldlings, 
and Depraued Politickes, who are apt to contemne Holy 
Things. 1633 Eart Mancu, 4/7 AJondo (1636) 127 Play not 
the hypocrite, nor the politicke, who cares not what Re- 
ligion bee, so some be. - 

+2. Policy; politics. Ods. 

3588 Sir W. Stantry Dr, Allen's Seditions Drifts 88 
margin, Certeine ouersights in policie escaped this great 

liticien in this Pamphlet, which is mere politike. 3639 
R. N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Woman 1. 10 Those lewd 
bookes, which -.may very justly be termed the politick of the 
vicious and the Libertines. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. 
Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 190 The politick they pitch’d upon 
was this: some noblemen, barons, and burgesses .. met at 
Edinburgh. 1715 BextLev Ser, x. 361 This did not suit 
with Popish Politic. 


3. p/. Politics. The science and art of govern- 


ment ; the science dealing with the form, organiza- 
tion, aad administration of a state or part of one, 
and with the regulation of its relations with other 
states (hence, zmperial, national, domestic, muni- 
cipal, communal, parochial, forergn politics, etc.). 
Also + fhe politics, public or social ethics, that 
branch of moral philosophy dealing with the state 
or social organism as a whole (oés.). 

@1g29 Skeiton Col. Cloui6ag But noble men borne To 
lerne t ey yeue scorne,.,Set nothyng by polytykes. 1865 
Coorer Thesaurus %.Vv. Ciuilis, Scientia ciuilis, moral 
Philosophie, the politikes. a@1619 FotHEany Afheom. u. 
xiv. § 2 (1622) 356 Morall Philosophie..hath three ts: 
Ecclesiastickes, Oe oncmitlies and Politickes, 1644 Mitton 
Educ. Wks. (1847) too/2 The next removal must be to the 
study of politics; to know the beginning, end, aud reasons 
of political societies, 1739 Huse Avon. Nat. (1874) 1. 
Introd. 307 Politics consider men as united in society, and 
dependent on each other. 1789 Gouv., Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ. (1832) 11. 94, 1 mean politics in the great 
sense, or that sublime science which embraces for its object 
the happiness of mankind. 1791-1823 D’Isracut Cur, Lif, 
(1866) 339 ‘The art of governing mankind by deceivin 
them’, as politics, ill un erdtood, Have been defined. (Cf. 
Pottcy 56,5 2, Ju 3796.) aa J. A. Symonps in Encyel. 
Brit, XV. 150/1 Machiavelli. founded the science of poli- 
tics for the modern world, by concentrating thought upon 
its fundamental principles, 1900 EF. Jenxs Hist. Politics x 
By Politics we mean the business of Government, that is to 
say, the control and management of people living together 
in a society. : 

b. The Politics: name of the treatise on political 
science, 74 woArrixd, by Aristotle. 

3651 lloaars Govt. & Soc. ili. 8 13, 46 Aristotlein his first 
book of Politiques affirmes as a foundation of the whole 
politicall science, that some men hy nature are made worthy 
to command, others only to serve. a1666 Ussier Power 
Princes 1, (1683) 134 As is observed,.by Aristotle in his 
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POLITICAL, 


Politicks. 1831 Aneyel, Brit. (ed. 7) WM. s29/1 Mis [Aris- 
totle’s] two treatises of the Micomachean Ethics and the 
Politics, are together a refutation of the erroneous doctrines 
in moral and political philosophy contained in Plato's 
political speculations, . : 

te. Political actions or practice; policy. Oés, 

1644 [H. Parker] Yus Pog. 23 O that our Courtiers at 
Oxford would admit of such politicks, and blush te publish 
any directly contrary. 1706 Evetyn ALem. (1819) 1. 137, 
I looke upon our neglect of severely punishing them as an 
high defect in our politiques. 1711 Pore Tenip, Fame 411 
Caim, thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, Of crooked 
counsels and dark politicks, ¢1740 Carey God save the 
King ii, Confound their politicks, Frustrate their knavish 
tricks. 1741 Mronteton Cicero Il. ix. 259 What strange 
politics do we pursue? 4 sa ‘ 

a. Political affairs or business; political life. 

1693 [/uimours Town 42 The Coffee-honse Politicks are but 
Fewel to Fretions. 1710-11 Swirt Left. (1767) V1. 141, 1 
was an hour with him [Harley] this morning deep in poli- 
ticks, where I told him the objections of the October Club. 
1714 Mas. Mantev Adv, Rivella 117 She now agrees with 
me, that Politicks is not the Business of a Woman, 1826 
Disaarur Viv. Grey tv. i, There is no act of treachery, or 
meanness of which a political party is not capable; for in 
politics there is nohonour. 1879 Gapstoxe Sf. at Dalkeith 
26 Nov., I said myself in 1865, and I believed, that it was 
out of the range of practical politics, that is to say the 
politics of the coming election. 1891 Law Times XCII, 
124/1 Sugden .. re-entered politics, and sat in the House of 
Commons, ne 7 We! a 

e. The political principles, convictions, opinions, 
or sympathies of a person or party, 

1769 Funins Lett. iv. (1772) 1. 35 Most men’s politics sit 
much too loosely about them. 1842 Mraut in Voncon/. 11. 
656 Whig politics .. appear to exert a peculiarly unhappy 
influence upon character. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
Aristocr. Wks, (Bohn) 13. 77 Too plesing a vision to be 
shattered by. .the politics af shoemakers and costermongers. 
1897 Ruoscomy. White Rose Arno 74 Oh what are all your 

olitics to women? A woman's politics are the man she 
loves, 

f. Ag. Conduct of private affairs ; politic manage- 
ment, scheming, planning. 

1 Humours Town 135 Thou art as much out in thy 
Politicks, as a Niggardly Father is. 1949 Fietoinc Tom 
Fones xvi. vii, Mrs. Western was reading a lecture on 

rudence, and matrimonial politics to her niece. 1855 
Smeorey 4. Coverdale iii, The governor's letter contains 
a budget of family politics, 1g90z Hest. Gaz. a1 Aug. 3/2 
The fall of a skirt is a point second to none in importance in 
the politics of a costume. 4 

Political (politikal), a. (s5.) [& L. politic- 
us, a, Gr. wodtrix-ds (See prec.) + -AL. 

1. Of, beloaging, or pertaining to the state or 
body of citizens, its government and policy, esp. in 
civil and secular affairs; public, civil; of or per- 
taining to the science or art of politics. 

1551 I’. Witson Logike (1580) 15 b, The polliticall lawe 
doeth cause an outward discipline to bee obserued, enen of 
the wicked, 1637 R. Humrurev tr. St. Ambrose u. Pref, 
We must discerne betweene .. political order .. and .. the 
vices incident thereunto, 1646 5. Botton Arraignm. Err. 
317 In the execution of them, the King performs his part in 
a politicall way, the officers of the Church in an ecclesiasticall 
way. 1788 Priestiry Lect. //ist. v. xxxix. 282 The share 
that he may have in directing the affairs of the society may 
be called his political liberty. 1869 Lecny Europ. Mor. 1.1. 
310 The distinct nationalities that composed the empire 
[Rome)..had lost all care for political freedom, 1878 GLao- 
stone Prim. Homer vii. 100 What they [the Ache) 
seem to have brought with them was the true politica 
spirit ; the faculty of nation-making,. i -. 4 

b. Of persons: Engaged in civil administration; 
civil, as distinct from military; sfee. in India, 
haviag, as a government official, the function of 
advising the ruler of a Native State on political 
matters, ns political agent, resident, etc. r. 

3849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 212 The junior political 
officers who served under the Envoy, or the Political Agent 
in Upper Siudh, 1861 W. H. Russety in Tistes 29 July, 
The civilian Generals, or ‘ political ' chiefs, are obnoxious to 
the regulars. 1880 Gen. Apve in roth Cent. Apr. 699 
The first class comprises political residents, commissioners 
of provinces, magistrates, officers of police and public works. 
1903 Whitaker's A bnanack 495/2 States of India.. governed 
hy their native Princes, Ministers, or Councils, with the 
help and under the advice of a political officer of the 
Supreme Government. P i 

2. Having an organized government or polity. 
+ Said also of animals such as bees and ants (04s.). 

3657 S. Purcuas (¢it/¢) Theatre of Politicall Flying-In- 
sects. 1658 Row ann Afonfet's Theat. Ins. g21 The Phi- 
losopher doth rightly reckon them in the number of the 
Civil or Political sort of Insects. 1690 Locke Govt. mt. Vil. 
§ 89 There only is a Political or Civil Society. 1875 Maine 
fist, Inst. xii, 358 Every independent political community, 
that is,..every independent community neither in a state 
of nature,.nor ina state of anarchy. —— ‘ P.. 

3. Relating to, concerned or dealing with polities 
or the science of government. -.. 

1646 Sin T. Browne, Psend. Ef. 65 Beside his politicall 
wisdome; his knowledge in Philosophie bee large. 
1758 Jounson Idler No, £°3 Men ofa more political under- 
standing are persuaded that we shall now see. .the ambasea- 
dors of France supplicating for pity. 1830 Declar. 25 Jan. 
in C. M. Wakefield Life 7. Ativood x. (1885) 134 We 
Propose to form in Birmingbam a General Political Union 
of. the Industrious Classes, for the Protection of Public 
Rights. 1885 Spectator 16 May, The ladder which Jeads to 
the highest positions in political life, ve Fs 

4, Belonging to or taking a side in politics or in 
connexion with the party system of government ; 
in a bad sense, partisan, factious. 


POLITICAL, 


1769 Junius Leét. iii, (1772) 27 It has all been owing to the 
malice of political writers, who will not suffer the best and 
brightest of characters..to take a single right step for the 
honour or interest of the nation, 1846 Wricut £ss. Aféd. 
Ages \1. xix. 259 The oldest English political song preserved 
Plates to the battle of Lewes in 1264. @1859 MAcactay 
Hist. Eng. xxv. V. 241 tHe tried to make what is, in the 
jargon of our time, calted political capital out of the deso- 
Tees of his honse and the blood of his first born. rad 
Cent. Dict. s.v. Assessment, Pulitical assessments, in the 
United States, contributions of money levied by political 
committees npon..office-holders..in order to defray the ex- 
penses of a political canvass. 1900 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/1 
Another feature of an American Presidential campaiga is 
the lavish display of political ‘ buttons’, 

+5. = Pouitic A. 2. Ods. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair ur i, 1 cannot beget a project 
with all my political brain yet. 1654 tr. Afartini’s Cong. 
China 106 And soinetimes suggested dangerous, but political 
Counsels to the Tartars. 1759 Strgne Tr. Shandy V1. x, 
"Twas oatural and very politicat too in him, to have taken 
a ride to Shandy-Hall. 1778 (W. Maasuact) A/fnntes 
Agriz., Digest 19 From two to three hundred acres .. is the 
most political Farm. @ 1817 in Jas, Mill Brit. /ndia V1. v. 
i. 334 Whether it would be political to interfere, or whether 
. It would be expedient, inust continue a doubt with us. 

6. Phrases. + /olitical arithmetic, statistics of 
the population, trade, revenuc, expenditure, etc. of 
astale ; polttical day = civil day (Day 6) ; political 
econonty, economist: see Economy 3, Ecoxomist 4; 
political geography, that part of geography which 
deals with the boundaries, divisions, and pos- 
sessions of states; political prisoner, a person im- 

risoned for a political offence ; polftical verse, in 
yzantine and mod. Gr. literature (Gr. moActexds 

popular), verse composed by accent, not quantity, 
with an accent on the last syllable bat one, esp. an 
iambic verse of this kind of fifteen syllables. 

162 Prerty Tracts rel. Ireland (1769) 90 (title) Essay in 
*Politicat Arithmetick, concerning the Growth of the City 
of London. 19710 re Harris Lex. Techn. 11, Political 
Arithmetich, isthe lication of Arithmetical Calculitions 
to the Extent nnd Value of Lands, Number of People, 
Publick Revenues, Taxes, Commerce, Manufactures, or 
whatever relates to the Power, Strength, Riches, &c. of any 
Nation or Common-wealth. 1735-7 Beaketey Querist 
$ Se Whether a little reflection and a little political 
Srithmetic may not shew us our mistake? 1706 Puitttps 
sv. Day, The Parts of a*Political or Civil Day. [2615 
Antoine be Montcurestien (¢i¢/e) Traicte de “I'CEconomie 
a) ae Lo. WestmoreLano in Johnson Dedates 
(1787) I. 109 As in private life, so in political economy, the 
demands of necessity are easily supplied. 1767- [see 
Economy 3]. 1780 Hares PAilod, Ing. u. ii. Wks. (1841) 
410 There are *political verses of the same barbarous char- 
acter by Constantinus ape oan ot Tzetzes, and others 
ofthat period. 1788 Ginwon Dect. & F. liii. (1828) VIL. 132 
{Byzantine pocts]confound all measure of feet and syllables 
in the impotent strains which have received the name of 
political or city verses. ; 

B. sé. (elliptical use of the adj.) 

1. A political person; in varions senses: a. = 
Political agent, officer, resident : see above, 1 b. 

1848 Sin H. B. Eowaroes in Lady Edwardes Jfem. (1888) 
1. 152 Another of your Lordship’s ‘young politicals ' joined 
ine in the middle of all this fighting, Edward Lake. 1856 
J. W. Cora Mem. Brit. Gen, Penin, War 1. ii.71 He was 
superseded. .by a ‘ political, who..involved him in a carte 
Bnd tierce correspondence with the Madras officials, 1898 
Geo, Smitu 12 /ndian Statesm. it. 27 A man of action, 
whether as a soldier, a ‘ political’ in the Anglo-Indian sense, 
oran administrator. on 

b. A politician; a political writer. rare—". 

8857 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi AM. UL. App. 97 If there is 
a heaven for politicals, you and 1, Siz, will ask for a corner 
of the Tory bench, 

0. = political prisoner: see above, 6. 

1888 Century Mag. XX XV. 402 Politicals suffering from 
Nervous affections, .. are often put in the same ward with 
insane criminals, 1895 IWestin. Gas. 16 Mar. 2/3 The 
flogging of pees, and their degradation to the general 
treatment of thieves and murderers, 

+2. /, Political matters, politics. Ods. 

16ar Br. Mountacu Diatriég 521 Alway in Natuoralls: 
sometime in Politicalls. 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) et a 
He held a due respect to superiors, especially in politicals. 

Hence Politicalism, political activity or par- 
lisanship; Polittioalize v. a. /rass. to make 
or render political; b. évéy. to practise or dis- 
course on politics; Politicaliza‘tion, the action 
of making political. 

1846 Worcestea, Politicatisne (Ch. Ob.). 1869 Contemp. 
Rev. X.11 If you continue to allow him to politicalize in your 
paper. 1908 19%: Cent. & after Nov. 733 In America the 
Politicalisation can do more harm than elsewhere. 

Politically, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] 

+1, Ina politic manner; = Pouiticy. Oés. 

1588 E-vhort. Her Majesty's Fatthf. Subj.in Harl. Mise. 
(Malh.} TT. 95 oo musters, and trnining up of men, 
most prudently and politically commanded. ye Gotps™. 
fist. Eng. in Lett, (1772) 1. 226 Henry politically pretended 
the utmost submission to the pe’s decrees. 1796 Burney 
Sem. Metastasio Vi. 348 the protest .. was only made 
politically, in order to deprecate my vengeance, 

2. In a political manner; in respect of politics ; 
from a political point of view. 

41638 Mene Daniels Weeks xxvii. Wks. (1672) 707 The 
should serve them not religiously, but politically, tnasmuc! 
as they were to become Slaves and Vassals to Idolatrous 
Nations, 1750 Cnesterr. Let. to Son 19 Mar., Never lose 
view of..the political affairs of Europe. Follow them poli- 
lically, ppenalgally, and geographically, through the 
Newspapers. 1841 Murat in Noncon/. 1. 1 A national 
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establishment of religion is essentially vicious in its consti- 

tution—philosophically, pubes and religiously. 1868 

Fareman Norm, Cong. 11. vii, 91 That part of the old 

Danish realm. .which is now politically part of Sweden. 
+b. Asan organized slate. Ods. 

1779-81 Jounson ZL. P., Pope Wks. 1V. 73 Society, poli- 
tically regulated, is a state contraddistingnished ee a 
state of nature, 

So Poli'ticalnesa. rare. 

1747 Battxy vol. 11, Politicadness, political quality. 

Politicaster (politikestaz). rave. [ad. It. 
(or Sp.) politicastro: see Pouitie B. and -AsTER.) 
A petty, fecble, or contemplible politician. 

Ge Mitton Reform. u. Wks, 1851 IT. 56 Though all 
the Tribe of Aphorismers, and Politicasters would perswade 
us there be .. reasons against it. 31805 W. Taviog in Anan. 
Rev. U1, 200 But those politicasters who to Spain are not 
just, will to Germany not be generous, 1892 Pall Mali G. 
25 Nov. a/2 ‘The country is very sick of the parliamentary 
squahbles of politicasters. 


Politician (peliti‘fin). Forms: 6 politicien, 
-itien, 7 -isian, -ition, poll-, 7- politician, (7-8 
-itian), [fas Poitic + -1an, So F. poltticten.] 

+1. A politic person; chiefly in a sinister sense, 
ashrewd schemer; a crafty plotter or intriguer. Ods, 

1588 Sir W. Stantey Dr. Adlen's Sedilious Drifts 89 
Some operiehts euen in pollicie, escaped this great poli- 
ticien. 1§92 Nasux 2. Penitesse Aij bh, The Diuel.. was. .so 
famous a Politician in purchasing, that Mel, which at the 
beginning was but an obscure Village, is now become a 
hnge citle. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //ex. /V, 1. tii, 241, Lam whipt 
and scourg'd with rods, Netled, and stung with Pismires, 
when I heare Of this vile Politician Bullingbrooke, 1613 
Cuarman Kev. B, D’ Améois i i. Plays 2875, UL. x19 This 
was a sleight well maskt. O what is inan Vnlesse he he 
a Politician, 1749 Fircowe Tom Fenes vi. ii, The squire 
.. was, however, In many points, a perlect politician. 1764 
Foote Patron wi, Wks. 799 1 352 Ah, Bever, Bever{ you 
are a miscrable politician. Do you know, now, that this is 
the luckiest incident that ever occurr'd? 

2, One versed in the theory or science of govern- 
ment and the art of governing; one skilled in 
politics; one practically engaged in conducting 
the business of the state; a statesman. 

1589 Purtennam Ane. Poesie 1. iit (Arb) 23 Poets. were 
the first lawmakers to the people, and the first polititiens, 
deuising all expedient meanes for th'establishinent of Com- 
mon wealth, 1634 W. Tirwuyr tr. Bafsac's Lett. (val. 1.)33 
Yhat felicity Polttisians search after, as being the end of 
civil life. 1696 Pauniirs (ed. 5), Politician, one that under- 
stands the Art of Governing, or judges of it according to 
the Parts he has acquired. 1: Biackstone Comm. |, 
Tntrod. 96 Sir Edward Coke, and the politicians of that time, 
conceived great difficulties in carrying on the projected 
union. 1886 M. Arsotn in ines 22 May 15/6 Lord 
Salisbury’s bad and arbitrary temper (I mean, of course, as 
a politician,..) is as great a iistortune to the country as 
Lord ites Churchill's intriguing. 

b. One kcenly interested in politics; one who 
engages in party politics, or in political strife, 
or who makes politics his professlon or business ; 
also (esp. in UY. S.), in a sinister sense, one who 
lives by politics as a Lrade. 

1628 Foro Lover's Aled. 1. ii, So politicians thrive, That 
with their crabbed faces, and sly tricks, ..do wriggle in Their 
heads first, like a fox, to rooms of state. 1632 Hiywoop aad 
Ft. fron Age Wks, 1874 1V. 364, Lam a pollitician, oathes 
with me Are but the tooles I worke with, I may breake An 
oath by my profession. 1646 Buck Rick. 4/4, 1 17 Lewis.. 
was meerly a Politician, and studied only his owne ends. 
1734 Gay Fables 11. ix. 14 Politicians you suggest, Should 
drive the nail that goes the best. 1776 Avam Smita W. Nat. 
Iv. ii. (1869) TT, 41 That insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician, whose councils are directed 
by the momentary fluctuations of affairs. 1828 Macaucay 
fladiain Ess, (1887) 96 A politician, where factions can high, 
is interested not for the whole peopfe, but for his own 
section of it. 1879 Sta G. Camprene Waite & Btack 68 
The word ‘ politician’ is used in a bad sense in America, as 
applied to people who make politics a profession, and are 
skilled in themrt of ‘ wire-pulling’ and such practices. 

+3. = PotrriquE, Pouitic B. 1b. Oés. 

3656 M. Casavson Exnthus. iit. 171 The use of this Theo- 
logie, doth most properly beet unto Jesnits,..and Jesuited 
Politicians, whether they call themsefves Lutherans, or 
Calvinists, or otherwise. 167a [H. Stunsz] Xosemary & 
Bayes 7 The Ecclesiastical Politition writ in England. 1681 
Baxter Acc. Sherlocke iv. 189 Their miouter differences 
have made some called Lutherans,.. some Independents, 
and some Politicians or Erastians. 

4. (See quot.) 

1868 Wooo Homes without H. xiii. 247 The White-Eyed 
Flycatcher (Afuscicapa cantrix) .. uses so much oewspaper 
in the construction of its home, that it has gone by the 
name of Politician. 

5. attrib. 

1638 R. Barer te. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. 111.) 43 This is one 
of your politician subtleties, to make Angoulesme yee for 
a Frontier Towne. 1673 Mitton Samson 1195 Your ill- 
meaning Politician Lords, .. Appo' 
spies. 1885 A. Forars Souvenirs Continents 247 A turbu- 
lent..sea of political or rather politician quasi-social life. 

Hence (once-wds.) Politicianess, a female 
politiclan; Politi‘cianism, practice characteristic 
of a politician; Politi-cianize v. ¢ravs., to in- 


volve in party politics, 

1887 Sat, Rev. 11 June 833/1 Mr. Lawson, and the other 
Radical pofiticians and *politicianesses who went out for to 
see what was to be seen at Bodyke. 31843 R. Pau Let. 
15 Aug. in Afem. xiii. (1872) 168 Lord ADetteen has got his 
bill passed. It is a mere piece of *politicianism. 1893 
Resolution in Voice (N. Y.} 26 Oct., The corrupt ring that 
has bouod this city hand and foot,..*politicianizing the 


inted to await me thirty , 


POLITICO-.. 


public schools and perpetrating bold, gigantic robberies 
upon the taxpayers, 

+ Politi-cious, 2. 0ds. Also 9 -itious. [irreg. 
f. politic or politici-an + -ous.} Politic; political, 

1638 Sin T. Henszert Trav. (ed. 2) 171, I coufd..perceive 
that Mahomitan Princes are terrible crafty or mysteriously 
politicious, 1818 Scorr Hrt, Mid?. xii, One of the public 
and polititious warldly-wise men that stude up to prevent 
ane general owning the canse in the day of power. 

Politicist (-sist). rare. (f. Potttio + -137.] 
A student of polilical science : see quot. 

1885 Sertey Pod. Sc. (1896)i, 26 The historian,. .according 
to me, isdistincL He is not an anthropologist or an ethino- 
logist, but if IT may coin a word, he is a politicist. The 
pol itical group or organisin—the state—is his study. 

Politicize (polittissiz), v. [f.as Poitic + -12z.] 

1. fur. To act the politician; to discourse on 
or engage in politics. 

1758 HH. Watroce Let. fo Mana 11 June, But while 1 am 
politictsing, 1 forget totell you half the purport of ny letter. 
1789 ‘bid. 13 Sept., Not to potiticize too much, U believe 
the world will come to be fought for somewhere between 
the North of Germany and the back of Canada. 1840 CaKLYLe 
Meroes v. (1872) 177 Burns .. conld have governed, debated 
in National Assemblies; politicised, as few could. 189a 
Pail Malt G. 3 Dec. 2/2 We talk and squabble and politi- 
cize about education as a vote-catching agency. 

2. érans. To render political, give a political 
character to. 

1846 Grote Greeee 1. xi. 1. 285 Tt was the tendency of the 
enlightened men of Athens, from the days of Solén down- 
wards, to refine and politicise the character of ‘Théseus. 
bid. xiv. 351 Condn .. historicises and potiticises the whole 
legend. 1887 /fowr Giass 1, 6o The opinion of a literature- 
taster. .whose intellectual palate is so ‘politicised ' that he 
detects a smack of the hustings where there is none. 

iience Politicizing p//. a., talking politics. 

1848 Blackw, Mag. LXIAVI. 578 Besides the politicising 
and haranguing crowds..your course is femied by count. 
less others, 1887 Contemp. Kev. Nov. 711 Politicizing 
sophists threaten to be a perfect curse to India. 

+ Porliticless, a. Ods. rare", [f. Potitic a. 
or sb, + -LESs.] Void of policy; impolitic. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. |xix. 34 Betwene his politike- 
lesse pittic (erst saide) And his pitteles polisie, (here erst 


ide). 
eoleicly (pe'litikli), adv. [f. Pouitic a. 

+ -LY*,] In a politic manner; with policy or 
skilful management ; shrewdly ; artfully, craftily. 

1477 Sir J. Paston in P. Leff. THT. 188, | thynke notte a 
mater .. weell handelyd, nor poletykly dalte with. 1536 
tet 28 Men. VIII, c.7 § 9 Your maiestie most reorolesy 
prudently politikely and indifferently hath .. ruled this 
realme. a1gq8 Haut Chron, Edw. [V 230 The allega- 
cions were well proued by the Englishmen, and pollitiquely 
defended by the Frenche men. 1603 Kxotres fist. Turks 
255 The death of Mahomet had been politiquely concealed 
one and fortie daies. 1701 De Fou Truedorn Eng. 5 ‘Vhey 
rule so politickly and so well. 1808 E.S. Barrett A/iss-ded 
General 147 As if he had purposely and politicly selected 
them as a foil to himself 1868 Hotme Lee &. God/rey |, 
He had politicly relaxed a little towards her. 

| Politico (politike). Now rare. [It. or oF: 
politico politic, a politician.] <A politician: chiefly 
with bad connotation. 

1630 K. Johnson's Kingd, & Comnrw. Aijb, The nimblest 
Politico’s of these active times, 1659 GauorNn Tears CA. 
n xxxii. 256 He is counted cunning, a meere politico, a 
time-server, an hypocrite. 1692 Vradication Pref. Aij, 
Methinks U hear now our cautious Politico's asking, What 
aylsthis Person? 1893 F. Aoams New Egy ft 129 Academic 
London politicos. r Q 

Politico-, combining form of Gr. moArrixé-s 
civil, political, prefixed to an adj. to denote a. 
‘politically, as applied to politics’, as polttico- 
-arithmetical, -elhial, -geographical, -moral, -or- 
thodox; BD. ‘political and...’, as polstico-com- 
mercial, -ecclestastical, -judicial, -military, -pert- 
patetic, -sacerdotal, -sctentific, -social, -theological; 
also used to form sbs., as fo/tticoma'nta, a mania 
for politics ; poliéicopho bia, a horror of politics. 

Tp a. used in the formation of adjectives from phrases 
containing poitticad: ec. g. from political arithmetic, potitico- 
arithinetical; trom political economy, politico-economical. 

1815 J. Lawnence in Monthly Mag. XX XVIII. 21 Of... 

eater weight in the *politico-arithmetical scale, 1881 

‘alure XXIUL 420/2 The construction of the *politico-com- 
mercial road from Darjiling tothe Jyalap Pass. 1811 1. 
Mitsxenin Lif xxiii. ee lae7 Ecclesiastical. .and “politico- 
ecclesiastical questions of great magnitude. 1884 H. Srexcer 
in Contemp. Rev. July 45 Study of men's “politico-ethical 
ideas and sentiments. 1805 Lain. Rev. Vi. 468 Me. Cocke 
burn’s *politico-geographical sketch. 1825 Bentuam Offic. 
Apt. Maximized, Indic, (1830) 76 One *politico-judicial 
virtue his lordship has, 1785 Zag. Rev. VI. 349 The 
*Politico-mania, and passion for “id our author alledges 
are unfavourable to literature. 1853 ‘Iu. Ross //usbolat's 
Trav. Wl, xxxi. 230 In all the Spanish ns in 
America, we must distinguish between the ecclesiastic, 
“politico-military, and financial divisions. 1875 H. C. Wooo 
Pherap. (1879) 128 The qnestion..is at present a very 
serious one, involving..many moral and “politico-moral 
issues, 1802 Syp. Suir JVs. Oeil is spencer 
orthodox rage in the month of a p: er may pro- 
fitable as well as sincere, 1 Fresoinc Jom Fones vt. 
ii, Those wise tenets,..so well inculcated in that *Politico- 
Peripatetic school of eae te 1830 Hay & Betr- 
nace Afen:. A. Wangh iii. (1839) 225 Many others displayed 
nnmantly fears and the horrors of a *politi ohia, 1824 
G. S. Fanen Diffic. [xfidelity (1833) 83 The code of religion, 
which he [Moses] delivered.., was not a “politico-sacerdotal 
fraud. 1 Aaicait Apams in Fam, Lett. (1876) 338 


The “politico-scientific ladies of France. ——. in 


POLITICO-ECONOMICAL. 


I can’t enter into “politico-social 
things are in a muddle. 1753 
“Politico-theological 


Mackail Life (1899) 1. 107; 
subjects with any interest.., 
Waraurton Letter to Hurd (1809) 108 “Polity 
dissertations on Calvinism, Jansenism, Quietism, Ee. 1890 
Lowet Afilton’s Areop. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 95 Williams 
.. lived long enough to learn that there were politico-theo- 
logical bores in Rhode Island. 


Politico-econo'mical, 2. [See Pourtico-.] 
Pertaining or relating to Political Economy. 

1857 Ruskin Pot, Econ. Art i. (1868) 69 The real politico- 
economical signification of every one of those beautiful 
toilettes. 1873 H. Srencer Sind. Soctol, (1882) 44 Certain 
classes of sociological facts (as the politico-economical). 

| Politicone (-éne). Obs. rare. (It. f. Ponitico + 
sone: see -00N.] A politician: with hostile or 
contemptnons connotation. 

@1734 Noatn Exam. (1740) 118 He was certainly a true 
Matchiavellian Politicone, and his Skill lay in the English 
State. —Liye Ld. eee 1.155 (D.) Formal visitants 
and politicones often found him out at his chambers. 


Politico-reli‘gious, «. [See Poxitico-.] 


prop. Pertaining to religion as influenced by | 


politics; but commonly used as = Pertaining to 


politics as influenced by or dependent on religion; | 


at once political and religious. 

1754 O. in Connotsseur No. 47. Pt We were inspired with 
adetestation of the pope and pretender by the Voujuror, 
the Jesurt Caught. vaatcuch other politico-religions dramas, 
1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney’s View Soil U.S. p. xiii, A 
power raised upon a politics: reliziaus foundation, like that 
claimed by the Stuarts of England. 1841 Taenca Paradies 
iii. (1877) 46 The parables of Jesus have not primarily a 
moral, bnt a politico-religious, or theocratic purpose. 1878 
Stouss Const. Hist. UL. xviii. 80 The politico-religious 
schemes of the Lollards. ¥ 

So Poli‘tico-reli'gionist, one whose religion is 
of a political character, or a matter of politics. 

1835 Brit, Mag. VIL. $96 Candour..is a quality well nigh 
banished from the morale of the politico-religionist. 
Politied (pp'litid),a. rare. [f. Ponty! +-ED?.] 
Having or provided with a polity. 

1816 G. S. Fauer Orig. Pagan idol. \1. 625 A powerlul 
and regularly potitied people. 18a7 — Sacr. Calend. 
Prophecy (1844) 11. 63,A distinct and mebularly politied 
Church. 1838 — Hs tones 571 Communions, which God 
himself has declared to be Churches, however they originated, 
and however they were politied. 

+ Polition. Oés. rare—°.  [ad. L. polition-ent 
polishing. ] 

1623 Cockrran, Polition, a diligent trimming. 
| Politique (polaék). [F., prop. adj. ‘political’: 
see Potatic.}] One of an opportunist and moderate 
party, which arose in France ¢ 1573, during the 
Tluguenot wars, and regarded peace and political 
reform as more nrgent than the decision by arms 
of the religious quarrel ; also, a sympathizer with 
this party elsewhere, and, opprobriously, an in- 
differentist, a temporizer: = Ponrtic B. 1b. 

1609 BiaLe (Donay) Exod, x.Comm., Because Gods servants 
may not temporize in religion, politiques unjustly charge 
them to have bad intentions. 1644 Burwer Chirol. Aijb, 
Interpreters henceforth grow out of date, While Politiques 
usurpe the Sultans state. 1879 Saintssuav in Encycl. Brit. 
IX. 564/1 The middle party, tbe Politiques of Europe,—the 
English, that is, and the Germans,—sent help to Henry. 
1888 QO. Review CLXVIL, 21 At Conrt three great arties 
were contending for mee in the King's name—the Guises, 
the Reformers, and the Politiqnes. 

Politique, «ly, obs. forms of PoLittc, -LY. 
Porlitist. rare. [f Pouty)+-ist.] A stutlent 
of or writer oa polity. 

(1869 Contemp, Rev. Xi. 132 The pleasant society of Poli- 
tists and Legists like Hooker, Taylor, &c. 

Polititian, -ious: see PoLitictay, -10us. 
Po'litize, v. rare. i Ponty! + -12.] 
tl. a. évans. To deal with or treat (a matter) 
politicly, diplomatically, or craftily, b. intr. To 
deal politicly or diplomatically. Ods. 

1998 Torte Adba (1880) 65 Matters of state we vse to 
politize, Vrocrastingting for adnantage great. 164: MiLtoN 
Reforns, uv. Wks. 1851 111, 66 Let us not..stand hankering 
and politizing, when God.. points us out the way. 

2. intr. +a. To have political relations. Os. 
b. To deal in politics. rare. 

Hoe Ste eee on Q. § a cee To Rdr. 12 The 

wit fe..temporizing wit spt, politizi i 
Chaldea, wercharnlinine wah Sua ee Pere a 
knowledge among the people, that they vnderstood not our 
Sauionrs Eli, Ett, 1900 Blackw, Alag. Feb. 182/1 To 
politise in advance is foreign to our nature. 

3. ae To make into citizens, 

1884 J. Rae Contemp. Socialism: iii, 123 Its {the state’s] in- 
habitants must be politized, for they, alt of them, cone 
the polis. 

+ Porliture. 0és. [a. obs. F. politure (Godef.) 
= It. polttzra, L. politira polishing, smoothing, 
f. polit-, ppl. stem of poltre to polish: sce -URE.] 
Polishing; polish, smoothness. 

1593 R.D. Hypnerotomachia 21 Arch. of arare and subtile 
devise, and exquisite ApoE 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. 
Det. vii. (1635) 183 The roundnesse and politnre, wherein 
Art should shew as much exactnesse as shee can. 1668 
Wirwins Real Char. u. iii. $2. 62 Stones..either of a 
Shining Politure, or capable of it. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 
59 The beauty, politure, and hardness of shells, render them 
a fit for luxurious uses. 

. fig. Elegance of form; polish of style, man- 
ners, or habits; refinement. 
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1593 Nasne Christ's F. Wks. (Grosart) TV, 232 1 
atonla lende it (from the beginning to the ending,) but 
sutable descriptionate politure. may Torser, Fours. 
Beasts Ep. Ded., The neatness and politure of the Cat and 
Peacock. 1656 AG Handsom. 69 To reduce them [men] 
from the politure and improvement of alter times..to their 
first caves and cottages. 1720 J. Jounson Canons Eng. 
Ch. Pref. to Rdr. 64 Meo who wanted the Politure and Fine- 
ness ofthis Age. 

Polity ! (peliti). Also 7 pollity. [a. obs. F. 
politie (1419), ad. L. politia : see Policy 56.1] 

1. Civil organization (as a condition) ; civil order. 

1538 Starkey England. ii. 51 Pepul, rude, wythont polyty, 
can not vse that same [riches] to theyr owne commodyte. 
1594 Hooxea Seed. Pol. mi. ii. § 1 The necessitie of Politic, 
and Regiment inall Churches may bee held, without holding 
any one certayne forme to bee necessary in them all. Nor 
is it possible that any form of politie, much less litie 
ecclesiasticall should good, vnlesse God himselfe bee 
anthour of it. 1763 J. Baown Poetry & Afus. iv. 40 In the 
Course of Time, and the Progress of Polity and Arts, a 
Separation of the several Parts .. would naturally arise. 
3868 GLAostone Yuu. Mundi vi. 171 At a period ante- 
cedent to the formation of anything like polity in Greece. 

b. Administration of a state, civil government 


(as a process or course of action). 

1715 Atresaury Seri.,On Matt, XXVil. 25(3734) [127 The 
.. were permitted . .toretain some Shadow of their Domestic 
Polity and Government, 1774 Jerrerson Antodiog. App 
Wks. 1859 T. 144 The original constitution of the American 
colonies possessing their assemblies with the sole right of 
directing their internal polity. 
stan 60 To. .help the growth Of civil polity, and self-control, 

2. a. A particular form of political organization, 


a form of government. 

1597 Hooxer Eecl, Pol. v.\xxix. §3 We preferre .. the 
Spartan before the Athenian Politie. 16sa-6a Hevuin Cos- 
mogr. \ntrod. (1674) 4/a Of this kind also are the several 
Polities, and forms of Government. 1766 Compé. Farmer 
s.v. Oucen-bee, Some authors who have written of the polity 
of bees. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. i. 3 note, The 
polity of Scotland remained as yet Celtic, though it very 
soon afterwards became feudal. 5 

b. An organized society or community of men; 


a state. Also fig. 

1650 Trare Comm. Exod. xx. 17 Moses his politie could 
not consist of true worshippers and professed Idolaters, 
1848 Caaruyie Afise. (1857) 1.152 The polity of Literature is 
called a Repnblic. 1840 J. H, Newman ay. Serm, (1842) 
V. xv. 244 The soul of man is intended to be a well-ordered 
pals 1894 Huxev £vol. § Ethics 23 Those who shonld 

kept, as certain to be serviceable members of the polity. 
+3. Mode of administering or managing public 
or private affairs; esd. skilful, prudent, or crafty 
management 
16a Pirxincton Expos. Addyas Pref. It is wonderfull 
to consider the foolishnes of the wicked, which in politic 
wold seme so wise. 1 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. iy 
Tis your best politie to be ignorant. 1697 Eves Numusn. 
vii. 229 The false Polity of Raising and Sinking. 1828 
D'Isaaru Chas. /, V1. xii. 310 The age of heroism .. was 
now settling into the age of polity. 1843 Lytton Lasé RBar. 
un. iii, T know little of stratagem and polity, wars and kings. 
+4, A political principle. sonce-wse. Obs. 

1642 J. Mlaasn] Aret. conc. Militia 2 This is the reason 
of that pollity of Law, that the King is y politick. 

+ Polity 2. Oés. [crron, f, PoLe 53.2 + -1TY.) 
= POLARITY 1. 

31613 M. Rantey Magn. Bodies vi. 23 This alteration of 
polity is to be obserued likewise in Magneticall needles. 
fbid. xvii. 64 From those paralels and parts, neere adioyn- 
ing to the pole, the greatest_vigour of’ politie Magneticall 
doth proceed. 74id. xx. 72 That contrary nature of pollity 
that was in the weake Load-stone. 


Politzerize (pelitséraiz), v. 
Adam Politzer, a physician of Vienna, who intro- 
duced the method: see -12E.] /rans. To inflate 
the tympanic cavity of (a patient) throngh the 
Enstachian tube. Hence Poli-tzerizing vd/. sb.; 
also Politzeriza‘tion. 

1879 St, George's Hosp. Rep. UX. 786 Politzerising is now 


{ you 


1884 W. C. Smita Adhiro- | 


| fowl. 
| Covered with white spots which 
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1844 Zdlusty. Lond. News a3 Mar. 184 The Polka is an 
original Bohemian Peasant Dance, and was first introduced 
into the fashionable saloons of Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
about eight years since. 1844 Lavy Eastrake Fruls. & 
Corr. 1. 453 A polka danced, only fit for children, because 
so evidently tanght by a dancing-master, 3846 SMART 
Suppl., Polka, an Hungarian dance lately fashionable in 
France and England. 18sa Miss Yoncr 7wo Guard, xiii. 
(1861) 237 ‘Thank you, T don’t dance the Polka’, she re- 
plied. Sher Academy 15 Oct. 293 Prof. Helmar has the 
credit of being the inventor of the polka, 1884 Sz. James 
Gaz, 28 Apr. s/1 It was Taglioni_ who introduced into 
England the polka. 1898 Starner & Baragtt Dict. Mus. 
Terms 372/\. The ee was so popular that it absorbed 
every orhey dance for a time. Articles of food, of clothing 
and of ornament, were named afterit. atérid, pes fllustr, 
‘Lond. News 11 May 301/1. You perform the galop waltz, 
substituting the Polka step just described. # 

2. A piece of mnsic for such a dance, or in its 


time or rhythm. 

1844 /lusir. Lond. News 27 Apr. a80 The fourth polka by 

nilien. Composed on National Bohemian and Hungarian 

lelodies. 1848 Tuackenray B&. Snobs xxv, You reco nise 
those polkas? They were played at Devonshire House 
. the day of the grand féte, 1867 Miss Brapron #. God- 
win 1. i. 16 The guard's horn playing a joyous potka made 
itself heard among the trees. : 

3. On account of the popularity of the dance, 
polka was prefixed as a trade name to articles of 
all kinds (cf. quot. 1898 in 1); e.g. the polka 


curlain-band (for looping up curtains), polka- 


gause, polka hat; polka-dot, a pattern consisting of 
dots of uniform size and arrangement. P 
1846 W.S. Corterene (fi#/e) Polka Song Book and Old 
Friends Olie, containing Comic and Sentimental Songs, 
Duets, Glees, etc. 1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 1. 367/1 
We won't give a 


farden for the polka hats with the low 

crowns. 1883 Century Alag. July 378/1 To the end of 
| which (line) he looped,..what is known technically, as 
the ‘polka’, with scarlet body, red backle, brown, and 
white tail, and wings of the spotted feathers of the guinea- 
1 J. G. Bovaxe Suake Dance Moguis xi. 119 
«resolved themselves into 


; statecraft; = Poxicy sd] 2-4. Obs. | 


| white arrow-heads and polka-dots, the latter arranged longi- 


tndinally, two and two. 1894 Eniz. L. Banks Canip. 
Curiosity 160, | bought a black and white polka-dot blouse 
| and apron for work in the lanndry. 

Llence (szonce-wds.) Polka v. intr., to dance the 
polka; Polka‘ic a., of the character of a polka; 
Polkama‘nia, a mania for dancing the polka ; 
Polkery, an assembly for polka dancing; Po'l- 
ist, -iste, one who dances the polka. 

1859 Sata Fi. round Clock (1861) 299 It does my heart 
good .. to see the... childrea in our crowded London courts 
and alleys waltzing and *polkaing to the Italian organ- 

rinder’s music. 1873 Miss Baoucnton Vancy Vl. 174 We 
ce at length..teft them to polka and schottische their fill 
until the morning. 1884 G. Moore Mummnter's Wife xit, 
He thought Offenbach too *polkaic. 1845 Punch VIII. 86 
The EBalaeeinin issaid to have originated in Bohemia, 1883 
W. B. Soutae in Grove Diet. Afus. 111. 8/1 Vienna, Paris, 
and London were successively attacked by this curious 
“polkamania’; clothes, hats, and streets were named alter 
thedance. 1845 Bp Hiceoiys Ess. (1875) 218 Mornin *pol- 
keries in Grosvenor Square. 1846 G. Waraurton /foc! elaga 
1. 93 Some of them are the t waltzers and *polkistes 
T have ever seen. 1852 (/it/e) The Lorgnette or Studies of 
the Town,..contains Notices of Lodeines in Town, Fashion- 
able Man,..the Polka and Polkists, Watering Places, [etc.} 

Polka (pdelka), 54.2 [f. prec. sb.,-perh. wit 
reference to Polish olka a Polish woman: cf. 

Jortaise.) A woman's tight-fitting jacket, usnally 


knitled: more filly Aolka-jacket. 


(fn [ ) 1844 Tuackeray Contrib, to Punch Wks. 1898 VI. 89 
. ame ol ; 


Ladies with the most flaming polkas, and flounces all the 
way up. 1849 Afechanic’s bi 17 Nov. 479 The Lady's 
Winter Polka Jacket. 1851 . to Mauritius vi. 224 


rformed carefully several times, wben a perforation sound | 
is heard. /éfd. 791 The Eustachian tabe..was found to | 


be pervious, as ascertained by anscultation during Politzer- 
isation, 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 116 Politzerization. 

Poliue, obs. form of PULLEY. 

Polk (pack), v. [ad. F. polker (Littré), £ 
polka PouKa sb] intr. To dance the polka. 

1845 M. J. Hiccins £ss. (1875) 219 He waltzes smoothly, 
and gallops rapidly, and polks intricately. 1852 Fraser's 
Mag. XLN1. 704 He.. waltzed and polked with their daugh- 
ters, 1876 Gro. Eviot Dax. Der. u. xi, I shall not waltz or 
polk with any one. 

Polk, obs. Sc. spelling of Poke; var. PULK 
land 2. Polk, -e, obs. and dial. var. Putk, pool. 

Polka (paelki), 55.1 [= Fr. and Ger. polka: 
of nacertaia origin. 


origin (orig. called Minera), it has been suggested 


“that foéka was a corruption of Czech pudka hall, | 


“a characteristic featnre being its short half steps’. 
Another suggestion is that the actual form, 
whether or not altered from puséa, is due to the 
Polish Polka, fem. of Polak a Pole: cl. polonaise 
(also a dance), and #zazerka.] 

1. A lively dance of Bohemian origin, the music 
for which is in duple time. 

Danced at Prague in 1835, at Vienna 1839, Paris 1840, 
London in the spring of 1842: see Memoirs of Anna AT. Lan 


Pickering (1903) xvi. Potka-ntazurka, a modification of 
the mazurka dance to the movement of 2 polka. 


The dance being of Bohemian | bothe vpon here pollyght. ¢1440 


sort of polka-jacket of dark cloth with many buttons. 1859 
Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 185 Stalls, ladea with pretty 
gimcracks,..wax flowers and Berlin and crochet work, 
prints, and polkas, and women's ware of all sorts. 
Poll (poul), 55.1 Forms: 3-7 polle, 4-7 pol, 
5-7 powle, 6 poulle, poolle, poil (Se); aa 
pow] (9 north. dial.), poul(e, pool(e, 6-9 pole, §- 
poll; B.5- S¢c.and worth. dial. pow. [ME. polle 
= obs. Dn. folle ‘le sommet de la teste’ Coma 
polle, pol ‘caput’, ‘cacumen, fastigium * (Kilian), 
LG. folle head (Brem, Whb.); cf. Sw. dial. pudd 
(Rielz), Da. pred crown of the head.] 
I. The head of maa or beast. f ; 
1. The human head. (Not now in serious Hler- 
ary ase, but common dialectally everywhere i 
erago S. Eng. Leg. 1. /325 Pe deuel.. wolde fain 
henten heom bi be polle. ia B Adit. P. B. 1265 Pulden 
prestes by pe polle & plat of her hedes. ¢ x400 Laud Trey 
Bk. 5530 Thei stroke to-gedir with so gret myght, That 
Prong. Parv. 4o7/2 Pol, 
or heed, caput. 1584 Hupson Du Bartas Fudith vi. 
Syteester's Wks. (3621) 750 From his sboulders flew his 
powle. 1597 SHAKS. 2 ied iV, 1. iv. 282 Looke, if the 
~ wither’d Elder hath not his Poll claw’d like a Parrot. 1639 
T. ve Gray Compl Horsen. 71 Keeping his poule warm. 
1820 L. Hunr /ndicator No, 22 (1822) I. 172 Receiving 
the {nll sammer showers with an uncovered poll. 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Powl, the head. 1876 BrowNtne 
Pacehiarotto ix, From silk shoe on heel to laced poll’s-hood. 
B. atsoo P. Jounston Tre deid Powis, Behol our beidis 
thre Onre holkit eine, oure peilit powis bair. 1 ALe 
rymece tr. Lesite’s Hist. Scot. vit. 122 Andro Bartayne<s 
slew sa mony piratis, that mony puncheounis full of thair 
powis he sent to Scotland, in gifte, to the king. 31818 Scort 
Hrt, Mid?. xiii, The..veteran soldier that has. vheard the 
bullets whistle as aften as he hus hairs teft on his auld pow. 
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1871 C. Ginnow Lack of Gold xx, How is she ever to get 
married wi' a shaven pow 
+b. ‘Fhe figure or representation of a head. 
1377 Lancet. P, PZ 2B. xi. 246 A pardoun with a peys of 
led and two pollis amydde. 
te. A skull. O45. rare. 
17st Ramsav Elegy on Patie Birnic viii, e..strak sounds 
fast and clear Out o' the pow Ja_mare’s skull]. 1725 — 
Gentle Skeph. tii, Boils up their livers in n warlock’s pow. 
2. spec. & The part of the head on which the 
hair grows; the head as characterized by the colour 


or state of the hair, 

1602 Stans. Hans, 1. v. 196 His Beard as white as Snow, 
All Flaxen was his Pole. 1713 C’tess Wincuatsea Mise. 
Poems 105 With wadling Steps, and frowzy Poles. 1790 
Bourxs gels Anderson ny Fo i, Blessings on your frosty 
now, John Anderson, my jo. 179: Cowrer Odyss. x1x. 308 
fis back was banch'd, his visage swarthy, curl'd I[is poll. 
1855 Tuackeray Newcomes vi, Mis bald head imight be 
seen alongside of Mr. Quilter's confidential grey poll. 

b. The crown or top of the head; the vertex. 
1382 Wyeutr Dan. xiv. 35 The angel of the Lord toke hym 
in the poll of hym [1388 top, /ség. in vertice], and bare hym 
in an her of his hed, rnd pute hym in to Babyloyne, 1387 
Yrevisa é/igden (Rolls) 1V. 217 He wolde bende his heer 
from be pol toward ferehieed IL. @ vertice ad fronten). 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 127 A great round hole in 
the pole of his head. 1607 Torset. Four Beasts 359 Of 
diseases incident to the cares, and poll of the head. 1633 
Watter Diary (Camden) 62 The said fish [a Caaing whale] 
had no gills, but put out his water at his pole. 

a. The nape of the neck. 

1671 Buacrave Astrol, PAysic 120,1 did, apply raw-fresh 
meat to the powl or Neck to help..divert the humour from 
the Eyes. 1675 Hoases Odyssey (1677) 260 The arrow 

ierc'd his neck from throat to poll. 1731 STEELE Sfect. 

0, 259 P 1 You shall sometimes sce a Man begin the Offer 
of a Salutation, and..stop short in the Pole of his Neck. 
1816 Sporting Mag. XLYI1. 302 An old hare .. having 
a wire round its neck so tight as to have sunk beneath the 
skin in its pole. 1833 Regué. Jnstr. Cavalry 1. 48 The bend 
should be from the poll of the neck. 

+3. spee. The head and shoulders of the ling (as 
a ) Cf. Jown 56.3 2. Obs. 

1599 B. Jouson Ly, Mau out of Hum ww. iii, Hee lookes 
like a shield of biawne,..or a drie Poule of Ling vpon 
Kaster-ene, that has furnisht the table all Lent. ie 
Crowns Juliana tt, 1 was to go buy a pole o” Ling for the 
womens dinner. 

+4. As the prominent or visible part in a crowd, 

ut for: A person or individual in a number or 
ist (= Heap sé. 7b); esp.in phrases, e. g. dy (the) 
poll, by counting of heads; fol? dy poll, one by 
one; per poll, for each person. Obs. (exe. in 
legal phr. CHALLENGE ¢o the ce 

¢13a§ Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Of gedelynges, gromes, .. 
Harlotes, hors-knaves, Bi pate and by polle. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 33 Payde to here lordes for enery pol 
twenty schillynge. et es it Hen. Vii,c. 21 § 2 Nowe 
ofthesaid petite Jury. .shall..have any Chalenge to tharray 
or to any persone ore therin being ympanelled. ¢1sr 
Cocke Lovells B. 4 Yo shall here the names poll by poll. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 329 The people greatly murmured 
for the payment of fonre pence the polle. 1598 Granewey 
Tacitus’ Ann. xut. vil. (1622) 188 There was bestowed a 
gift of forty sesterces by powle to the people. 1603 Fu- 
aECKE 2nd Pt, Paraill, 20,1 agree to pay for the carriage 
of cuerie poll or person of them a certaine samme of money. 
1624 Cart. Situ Virginia 167 Some small tax..as a 
Penny vpon cuery Poll, called a head-peany. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 51 Challenge to or by the Poll, is where excep- 
tion is taken to any one, or more, as not indifferent. 1648 
Pavese Pen for Lords 27 Take them poll by poll. 1678 
Woop Life zo Mar. (0. is, S$) Tl. gor An act for raisin: 
money by the poll, 1796 H. Hunver tr. St.-Prerre’s Sind. 
Nat. (1799) 111, 516 Voting hy poll..and by orders. 
+b. A unit in numbering domestic animals, 
chattels, ete. (Plural after a numeral also Jo//,) 
Cf, Heap sé. 7c. Obs. 

1494 in Somersci Medieval Wills (1901) 322 A dosyn 
Polly's of pewter vessell. 1534 in Weaver Wells Wells (1890) 
30; 11] powles of peanter vessel. 1544.R. Broker Wz7(B. M, 
Addit. MS. 24925 If. 21. b), Twenty poule of pultrey. 1601 
Suaks. Adis Well w. tit 190 The muster file, rotten and 
sound, ..anounts not to fifteene thousand pole. 

5. Short for Pout-tax. Obs. or Hist. 

1684 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 99 Ordered Thal a pole Pro- 
boitionably Layd, be debated y* first thing tomorrow, atte 
Lond. Gas, No. 2449/4 Au Act for Raising Money by a Poll, 
and otherwise, towards the Reducing of Ireland. 1692 
Wasitncrton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. M.'s Wks. 1851 VILL. 71 
The Jews, even the poorest of them in the time of their 
Commonwealth, paid a Poll, 1884S. Dowetn Taxes Eng. 
V1. 6 When .. in 1379 an immediate sam of money was 
required. .recourse was again had Io a poll. 

I. From I. 4, app. influenced by Pout v. 

+6. a, Number of persons as ascertained by count- 
BES muster. Ods, 

u MAKS. Cor. ini. 134 We are the greater pole, and in 
true feare They gaue vs our demands. a 1613 OvERAURY 
Trav. 6 The List and the Poll are never far disagreeing. 

tb. Counting of heads or persons; census. Oés. 
pe? J. Harrtxcton Lawegiving u. ii, As appears by the 
ole made of Israel in the Wilderness of Sinai. 1674 Hicr- 
man Hist, = eg (ed. 2) 137 He is... afraid 10 come 
either to the pole or to the scale; cither to weigh, or to 

number authorities with us. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece 1. 

4, (1715) 8 Fle instituted a Poll cansing every one of the 
€n to Cast a Stone into a place appointed.., and..found 
them to be in anmber Twenty-Thousand. 

7. ‘the counting of voters; the entering of votes, 
in order to their being counted : esp. at the election 
of parliamentary or other representatives. 
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16ag Sin G. Moore in Commons Debates (Camden) 36 
Sir John Savill had sufficiently proved the pole demanded. 
1653 Kelat. l’roc. late Parit. 10 fag El being put, 
the No's,..had they been prosecuted to the pole, fad 
hazarded the passing of it. b, 
To take a Poll, to set down the Names and reckon up the 
Number of Persons concern‘d in an Election. 1765 Biack- 
stone Comet. 1. ii, 178 All soldiers quartered in the place 
are to remove..and not to return till one day after the poll 
isended, 1857 Maunice Lf. St. Fokn xiii, 204 It is not a 
question to be decided bya poll. 1863 11. Cox /astzt. v vill 
113 If..a poll be demanded on behalf of any candidate 
rejected on the show of hands, the returning officer is bonnd 
to ee the poll, x i y 

. The voting at an election; the action, or time 
and place, of voting. 

83a Act 2 Will, IV, ¢. 45 § 67 The Poll shall on no 
Account be kept open later pag Four o'Clock in the after- 
noon of such Second Day. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 321 What pious men in the parlonr will vote 
for what reprobates at the polls! 1866 Bricur S4., Reform 
16 Oct. (1876) 379 Come to the poll and give their vote for 
the election of a new Parliament. 3877 Brace Green Past. 
xxv, The recent reverses at the poll were only the result 
of a temporary irritation, 1883 IVomen’s Suprage Fral. 
Nov. 198/1 The exclusion of women from the poll was, 
in his aera nothing short of an injustice. 

c. The numerical result of the voting; the total 


number of votes recorded, as @ heavy or light poll. 

1853 Lytton Aly Novel xu. xxxii, He stood at the head 
of the poll by a majority of ten. 1885 Alasck. Evan. 10 
Jaly c/a At Wednesday's election there was a lighter poll. 
1906 Daily News 16 Aug. 7/5 After the declaration of the 
poll Mr, thanked his constituents for their splendid 
victory. 

IIT. Transferred uses. 

8. a. The top or crown of a hat or cap. 

704 J. Pints Ace. Alokaminetans vii. (1738). 99 Some what 
like the Poll of a Man's Hat-case covered with Broad.cloth. 
3819 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 7/2 Surmounted by the poll of 
an old hat without a brim. 1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 
(1876) 11. 116 From the poll of his night-cap protruded a 
dozen bristles of elephant’s tail hair. . 

b. The flat or blunt end of the lead of a miner’s 


pick or similar tool. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 91 Pickaxes with a rounde 
poll.” 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 835 The pick... One side used as 
a hammer is called the poll, and is employed to drive in the 

ads, 1881 Ravmono Mfiuing Gloss., Poll (Cornw.), the 

cad or striking part of a miner’s hammer. 

419. The chub or chevin. (?an error; cf. Po- 
LARD 56.3) 

1755 in Jounson. 1773 Ainsworth's Lat. Dict., poll 
(club fish), ecapitoledd. 1736-61 Pollard, or cheb fish, cafito}. 

IV. 10, attrié. and Comé., as (sense 7) foll- 
ist, -room; (sense 1) foll-clawed adj.; poll-adz, 
an adz with a ta or striking face opposite the 
cutling edge (Knight Dz. Mech, 1875); poll- 
book, an official register, previous to the Ballot 
Act, of the votes given; now, of those qualified to 
vote; + poll-booth, the booth or temporary struc- 
ture at which the poll was formerly taken at a par- 
liamentary election, a polling-hooth ; poll-clerk, 
a clerk who records the vetes polled; a clerk 
officially connected with an election; + poll- 
gathorer, the collector of a poll-tax; poll-hill, 
humorous, 2 “bump’ on the head; + poll-mad 
a., wrong in the head, mad-brained (cf. BiLwise) ; 
poll-pick, n miner's pick with a poll: see quot. 
1865; poll-shorn @., having the head or crown 
shom ; esd. tonsured; poll-sickness = PoLL-EVIL; 
+ poll-sliver = PoLL-TAX ; poll-suffrage, universal 
suffrage (Cent. Dict. 1890). Also PoLL-BILL, etc, 

1681 T. Fratsan Heractitus Ridens No. 51 (1713) U1. 
e A Man in Authority promises to examine a *Poll-book 

the Poors-book,..if he put off the Performance of it 
till the Poll being declared, it cannot answer any End. 
2833 Act 2 Wil, IV, c. 45 § 68 The Poll Clerks at 
the Close of each Day's Pol! shall enclose and seal their 
several Poll Books, and shall publicly deliver them, .to the 
Returning Officer or his ene 1853 Lytton Mfy Nowel 
xu. xxvii, Convinced leg his poll-books that he is not able 
to return both himself and his impertinent nephew. 1810 
W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 51 It [Parliament] is 
becoming a *poll-booth of faction, a place for giving public 
suffrages on those questions of opivion, which divide the 
metropolitan public. 1817 Benruam Parl, Reform Introd. 
280 Divide it into four practically equal districts, and, in n 
central spot of each, place the Poll-booth. 1855 Browninc 
Old Pict. Florence xxviii, You bald old satummine *poll- 
clawed parrot. 3833 *Poll Clerk [sce pol/dook]. 1853 
Lytton My Novel xu. xxxii, Even the poll-clerks spran 
from the th. 1646 G. Dantet. Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 

I'de nothing Glorie, if 1 had ben made *Poll-gatherer 
ehithe Groats. a 1845 Hoop Cranfol. i, Scratching o'er 
those little "pole-hills, 188 Gretton Menory's Harkd, 
244, 1 saw by the “poll-list that he voted for the Prince. 
31877 Stanyuurst Descr. Ire. in Molinshed (1808) V1. 6 
icero. . perceiving his countrimen lo become changelings, in 
being bilwise and *polmad, and to sucke with the Greeke 
the conditions ofthe Grecians, 1865 Baverstan Geol, Models 
22 “Poll pick, single-armed pick with a short bluff point, 
used for hard veins and working into rock where the slitter 
istoo slight. 3874 J. 11. Couns Afetad Mining (1875) 60 
In the .. West ot England the picks are nsually of the form 
.. called the ‘ poll-pick ', having its head or ‘ pane’ steeled 
as well as its point... fe serves as a hammer as well as 
apick. 1859 Suites Se////elp 30 A sum sufficient to have 
him put in a state fit to appear in the *poll-room. 1556 
Oupe Antichrist 144 Lecherous *polleshorne masse monging 
ptiestes, 2630 J. Tavioa (Waler P.) ScudZer xxviii. Wks. 11 
21/2 All the poleshorne crew of Antichrists. 1899 Rioea 
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1706 Puturs sv. Poll vb., | 


POLL. 


Haccarn in Longa. Mag. Oct. 529 *Poll-sickness. .is a kind 
of sore or abscess which horses get from knocking their 
heads against low door-ways and is commonly supposed to be 
incurable, 1610 Hottand Camden's Brit, (1637) 100 ‘Vhe 
‘Tribute Capitatio [wargin * Pol-silver), which was personall 
and imposed upon the poll or person of every nne. 1848 
Wuanton Law Lex., Poll-moucy, Poll-siluer, Voll-ta.r,a 
Cie ane a fuweny assessed by the head on every 
su b 


ect according to ran 

Poll (pel), 54.2 [An alteration of Afo//, a familiar 
equivalent of Mary: cf. Leg = Aleg, Margaret.) 
A familiar equivalent of the name A/ary (see also 
Potty), used as the conventional proper name of 
any parrot; hence, = parrot. So Poll-pa‘rrot, 
also used fig., and afirté., wilh reference to the 
parrot’s unintelligent repetition of words. 

[1630 J. Tayior (Water I.) Epigranis xxxi, Wks. 1. 265 A 
Rope for Parrat ..O, pretty Pall, take heed, beware the Cat.) 
1709 Steete Tatler No. 27 Pp 6 Among the Favourites to 
the Fair One, he found her Parrat not to be in the last 
Degree: tle saw Poll had her Ear, when his Sighs were 
neglected, 1719 De For Cracsoe (1840) L. viii. 141, 1. learnt 
him [a parrot] to know his own name;.. Pol. 1oid, xiii 214, 
I had taught my Poll «1800 Cowrnr /'arrot iii, Sweet 
Poll! his doating mistress cries, Sweet Poll! the mimic 
bird replies. @1845 Hoon Satchelor's Dream iv, ‘The 
mother bronght 2 pretty Poll. 1851 D. Jrrrovo 5%. Giles 
iv. go Vou've no more manners than a poll-parrot. 1861 
Sara Dutch /'tet. xv. 235 This one poll-parrot cry had been 
taught him. 1886 Sat. Rev, 6 Mar. 347/1 ‘Vheir mania for 
seeing spies in poll-parrots. 

lence Poll-pa‘rrot v. frases. and intr. = PARROT 
v3 Poll-pa‘rroty a., of or proper to a parrot. 

a1845 Hoon Aymencal Retrospect... iv, A sort of Poll- 
Parroty hill! 1865 Dickens Atud. Ar, 1. xii, Ain't yor got 
nothing to do but, .stand a Poll Parroting all night? sé/d., 
Lam willing to be silent for the purpose of hearing. But 
don’t Poll Parrot me. i 

Poll (pel), 54.3 Camb. Untv. slang. Also pol. 
[Traditionally explained as ad. Gr. of moAAoé the 
many, the multitude.] Zhe oll: those students 
who read for or obtain a ‘ pass’ degree ; the pass- 
men. Zo goout tn the oll; to come out in the 
list of those who take a pass degrec. + Caplain of 
the Poll: formerly, the highest amongst those who 


passed without honours. 

[z791 in Bp. Wordsw. Scholz Acad, (1877) 323 Poor Quiz 
Carver is one of the of moAAot.] 1831 Darwin in Life + 
Lett. (1887) I. 183 You will sce what a good place 1 have 

‘ot inthe Poll. 1834 O24 Univ. Mag. 1. 289 ‘Vhoxe who 

lo not aspire to honours and in the vernacular of Cambridge 
are styled the Poll (oi woAAoi). 1852 Baisteo Eng. Unie. 
342 There are also many men every year contending 
for the Captaincy of the Bolt, some for the honor, sach 
as it is, others because it will help them to get Poll papils 
afterwards. 1889 W. A. Waicut #itzGerald's Lett, etc. 1. 
2 FitzGerald .. modestly went oat in the Poll in January 
1830, after a period of suspense during which he was appre- 
hensive of not ing at all. ¢ 

b. Short for poll degree, poll examination. 

188 Pave in Cornh. Mag. Apr. 370, 1 took my degree, 
however—a first-class ‘ Poll"; which my good folks at home 
believed to be an hononrable distinction. 

@. attrib.and Comb.,as poll coack, degree, -man. 

1837 B.D. Wausu //ist. Ace. Univ. Camdbr. (ed. 2) 88 \n 
the examination for an ordinary, or Pol degree.., the sub- 
jects are very limited. 1848‘ New Yrifoses’ in C, Whibley 
Cap & Gown 228 Go, Poilmen! nay, ye needs must go; for 
so the Tleads determine. 1865 L. Steruen Sketches Cani- 
bridge 99 Next above schoolmasters in the scale of misery, 
1 should place what we call a ‘poll coach’, 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Comma. 111, vt. cit. 446 Separation .. between pass 
or poll men and honour men. fdéd. 448 The poll or pass 
degrees of Cambridge or Oxford. 

+Poll, polle, 54.4 Ods. exc. fist. [Origin 
unascertained.] A measure of land in Ireland, of 
50 or 60 acres. 

1607 Davies Lett. Earl Salisb. i, Tracts (1787) 223 They 
reserved nato him a chief rent of ten shillings out of every 
poll (being a portion containing three score acres or there- 
abouts} in lien of all Irish cuttings and exactions. 1689 R. 
Cox Hist. ével.\. Expl. Index, Pode of Land is fifty Acres. 


Poll (pél), «. and 54.6 Also 6-5 pole, 5-7 
pol-. [Short for fold, Potten Afi. a. 

A. adj, 1. Polled or cut even at the edge (see 
Pout v. 3): applied to a legal writing or deed 
executed by a single party, and therefore nol 
indented, as in DEED POLL, PoLL DEED (q. v.), 


writing pole. 
1g23- [sec Pott DEED). ~_ [see DEED rout]. 1596 
aw 1. (1635) 3 al a lease 

‘ole. 


Bacon Max. & Use Cor. 
[a.lease for years} niny be made by writing 3 

2. in Comd. a. in names of animals without 
homs, as fio 6 

1773 G. Wnite Se , Let, to D. Barrington anes 
As soon as yon..mount Beeding-hill, all the flocks. . me 
hornless, or, as they call them, poll-sheep. 

+b. (Usually Zo/-.) In names of beardless 

varieties of cereals, as polbarley, polbere, polwheat. 
¢1440 Promp. Paro. 407/2 Polbere, corne, idem quod hasty- 


re, trinensis. 1574 in Proc, Soc. Antig. X1V. 234 All 
manner of croppe 3erelie..viz. wheet, rie,.. barley, ottes, 


H .. 601 Horeann Pliny 1. Pol-wheat 
PR a kee yea mid Barley je Ginweked and 
driuen out of the husk vpon a floore. 

B. sé. Short for foll-deast, -ox, -covw (see A. 2a); 
esp. one of a breed of horless oxen. : 

1789 Trans. Soe. Arts VII. 73 The cattle are., hardier 


h Vk Pp or the short-borned hreed. 1876 
Dany ees ¢ Dex tthe gather in admiring group> 


POLL. 


behind Tillyfour’s big poll. 1880 /éid. 7 Dec. 2/3 The first 
prize in one of the classes for Scotch Polls. 


Poll (pol), v. Forms: 4-5 pollen, 4-6 polle, 
§- poll; also 5-7 powle, 6 pol, 6-7 pow], poul(e, 
poulle, poole, 6 pol, 7-8 pole. a. pple. (sce 
Pouren spl, a.). [A namber of disconneeted 
derivatives of Pott sé.1 in its various seases. 
Branch I is the most difficult to account for, 
since the expected primary sense would be to take, 
not the hair, but the poll or head off: cf. Hzap 
v. 1. No corresponding vb. is recorded in the 
cognate langs. which have the sb.] 

Ta trans. To cut short the hair of (a person 
or animal); to crop, clip, shear; also b. with the 


head, hair, ete. as object. Ods. or arch. 

1388 Wycuir Gest. xli. 14 Anoon at the comaundement of 
the kyng thei polliden Joseph [1382 doddiden, L. fofos- 
deruut] led out of prisoun. ¢1460 Towneley Afyst. xii. 
153 Many shepe can she polle, bot oone had she ay. 1540 
Ratland MSS. (1905) 1V. 302 To Edmond Greshroke, 
harbar, for pollying my Lord Talbot.., xxd. 1592 GaeENe 
Ufst. Courtier Diijb, 1 come plain to he polde, and to 
haue my beard cut. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 174 
Polling and shaving him. 1650 Butwer Axthropomet. 56 
He .. who being singular is Puoled and closely Cut among 
those who weara Bush. 1688R. Hoime Armoury it. 128/2 
Pole ime, is cut_my hair. 

b. 13.. see Potten Jf... 1). ¢14g0 Facod's Well 101 
Sche pollyd here hevyd prively,. .& in an Abbey, ferre thens, 
sche was made a munke. 1557 Noxtu Gueuara's Diall Pr. 
(3619) **xiij/2 The Romaines were in Rome 454 yeares 
without eyther powling or shaving the haires off the bearde 
ofanie man. 1572 R. EL tr. Lauaterus' Ghostes (1596) 59 
Putting knives unto his head, and therewith polling off his 
haires. 1609 Hotiano Aimm. Marcell. 192 Veing com- 
maunded to come and pole the Emperours head, 1737 
Whiston Josephus’ Antig. vu. xi. § 3 David .. was in such 
grief that he had uot polled his head. 1841 D’Israr.t 
Amen, Lit, (1867) 62 They polled their crowns. 


II. 2. To cut off the top of (a tree or plant); esp. 
to lop or head (a tree) at a few feet from the 
ground that it may throw out branches; to pollard; 


also, Lo lop the branches of. 

1577 B. Goocr é/eresdach's Husd, 1. (1586) 105 Some trees 
there are, which if you cutte and poule often, will fade aad 
die. 1597 Grranoe Herbal 1. Ixxxvii § 2.139 Ciues are.. 
cut and polled often, as is the anset Lecke, 1768-74 Tockea 
Lt. Nat, (1834) UW. gt We prune, and poll, and cut our 
trees into unnatural shapes, 1818 Keats Aaddyi. 1. 486 
Again Ul poll The fair-grown yew tree, for a chosen bow. 
1889 Monrais iu Mackail Zio (1899) IL. 221 There were 
some beautiful willows, and now the idiot Parson has polled 
them into wretched stumps, 

b. éransf. and fg. 

1594 Gauune & Lopce Looking Glasse G.'s Wks, (Rtldg) 
139/2 When ministers pow! epee. of common-weal. 1598 
Syivesten Du Bartas 1. ii... Sadylon 159 Powle the broad 
Plains of their branchy glades. 1607 Suaks. Cor. iv. ¥. 215 
He will mowe all downe .. And leaue his passage poul'd. 

te. To cut off ihe head ofan animal or thing ; to 

behead: cf. Hean v1. Ods. 
_ 1602 Casew Cornwall 35 Some [pilchards] are polled (that 
is beheaded), gutted, splitted, powdred and dried in the 
Sauue, cz6r1 Cuarman féiad xvi. 112 Twas loues deed: 
Wha, as he pold off his darts heads; so, sure he had decreed, 
That all the counsels of their warre, he would polle off like it, 
And give the Troians victorie. a@ 1661 Furtea Worthies, 
Cornwall 1. (1662) 194. 

3. To cut even the edge of (a sheet, as in a deed 
execuled by one person). Cf. Pout a. 1. 

1628 Coxe On Litt, 229 A Deed poll is that which is plaine 
without any indenting, so called, because it is cut euen, or 

olled. 1766 Buackstone Comm. IL. xx. 296 A deed made 

y oue party only is not indented, but polled or shaved quite 
even, 1844 Wittians Real Prop. (1878) 151. 

4. To cut off the horns of (cattle), See PotLep 
ppl. a 2. 

TIL. 5. jig. To plunder by or as by excessive 
taxation; to pillage, rob, fleece, strip; to despoil 
(a person or place) of (anything). arch. 

€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxii. 119 Whiche were 
wythin their enmyes teutes & pauyllions, whiche they 
pee & brought doune. 1829S. Fisu Supfplic. Beggers 

Subiectes. .that be after this facion yerely polled. 1552 

OBINSON tr. Afore’s Utop.1. (1895) 46 Their tenauntes.. 
whom they polle and shaue to the quycke hy reysing their 
rentes. 3565 A. Daryus (Brandl) 775 He doth poule poore 
men and lyueth hy theyr sweat. 1634 Canne JVecess. 
Separ, (1849) 158 pally devices to pe the poor priests 
of their money. 1670 Lasszts Voy. Italy 1.134 The people 
here mow their hay three times a yeare, and 1 am affrayd 
they are powled [ed. 1698 polled] as often with taxes. 1682 
Wuarton Mutations, etc. Empires Wks. (1683) 139 When 
the Prince doth too much Poll his Subjects with heay: 
Tributes and Exactions. [1874 Dixon Two Queens 1V. 
xxt, J. 123 Men whom he had tolled and polled. .assailed 
him in the public Streets.] 

+b. absol. or intr. To practise extortion, 
commit depredations. Oés. 

1gz1t-2 Cardnall Wolse 61 in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1, 
335 All prowde knavys fall of dysdayne, And pat Can bothe 

alle & shave. 1566 Daant /lorace tii. Bv, He, for to 

lend to moe, Doth sheare, aud shave and powle, and presse. 

1613 Answ. Uncasing of Machivils instr. E iv, But if too 
nerely thou dost pinch or poule, It may be burdensome 
vnto thy soule. ; 

to.-Phr. To poll and pill: see PILL v.1 9. Obs. 

1545, ete. [see Pitt .' 9]. 1575-85 Aap. Sanpys Seri. 
(Parker Soc.) 287 Not to poll and pill, to extort and wring 
out of the people what he could. 1650 Ckomweie Lett. § 
Sf., Declar. Jau., Whom you have fleeced and polled and 
peeled hitherto. 
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+d. ¢rans. To get by extortion or pillage. Obs. 
1559 Mirr. Mag., Mowbray's Banishm. xxii, Myghty 
summes whiche I had from hym polde. 
IV. +6. To Peyins poll-tax. = hig rare", 
a? mm, (2 i 
A aire AS? 7 a al ll 
V. +7. To count heads ; to enumerate (persons, 


ete.). Obs. 

a Mitton Z£ikon, 160 To little purpose is it that we 
shonfd stand powling the reformed Churches, whether they 
equalize in uumber those of his three kingdoms. 1703 
MAGRDARLL Journ, Ferus. (1732) 65 So rodin onsetiml Gee 
sas are said to have been poll'd iu the Twelve Tribes at 
one time, 1911 Snarress. Charact. (1737) 1. 148 If they 
can pol! au indifferent number out of a mob. .to attest a 
story of a witch upou a broomstick, .. they triumph in the 
solid proof of their new prodigy. 

8. ‘To take the voles of, register the suffrages of; 
in pass. to have one’s vote taken, to record a vole, 

1625 [see Pounce vél.s6. 5). 1679 Wooo Life 27 Feb. 
(O. 11.8.) 11. 443 We were poled by two writers, without 
swearing, in the Divinity School. 1679 E£ssex's Excell. 7 
There were about §00 came to the Town on purpose to be 
Polled for Collonel Mildmay and Honeywood. 1723 Dx. 
Wharton True Briton No. 9 1.79 Whether some 
of Persous were not polled for Hopkins and Feast, 1858 
Bricut Sf., Reform 10 Dec. (1876) 297 Would it be tolerated 
by the people of this country, if they were fairly polled? 
1867 /did. 20 June 403 That more excellent way of polling 
by the Ballot. «1888 W. Puiises Speeches, ete. 379 (Cent.), 
I believe you might have polled the North, aud had a 
response, three to oue: * Let the Union go ta pieces, rather 
than yield one inch '. ; ; 

b. Of a candidate for election: To bring to the 
poll as voters; to receive (so many votes). 

1846 in Woxcester. 1864in Weester. 1872 M. Cousins 
Birgq. & Merch. WU. iii. 71 Don't poll your meu. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 26 Nov. (Cassell), His Liberal opponent polled two thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-six votes. 1892 Gotow. SmitH 
WW. L. Garrison viit. 102 Viruey polled just enough votes to 
defeat Clay and throw the government directly into the 
hauds of eleven: 

9. inir, To vote at a poll; to give one’s vote. 

1678 Sipnuy in S. Pagers (1746) 1. 153 Many refused to 

ole, and others would give no Voice. 1679 Essex's Excelé. 
B Those that Polled against the Collonel. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 73 215 All such that shali Poll for Sir Arthur 
de Bradly, shall have one Chaldron of good Coals gratis, 
1885 Act 48 Vict. ¢. 17 $9 G) So that..an cqual number of 
electors may .. poll in each district. 

b. trans. To give or record (a vote). 

1717 Ticket. Lady to Gentl. at Avignon Pocms (1790) 18 
shal he .. pole for points of faith he trusty wate? sg6 
Guaostone Homer Tn. 117 Votes were not polled in the 
Olympus of Homer. 

10. Comb, Po'll-groat, a., that polls groats, 
extortionate. 

1888 Moaris Drean: F. Ball 15 The valiant tiler had 
smitten a poll-groat bailiff to death witb his lath-rending axe. 

lence Po‘llable a., that can be polled; having 


the right to have one’s vote recorded. 

1844 (¢7tée) List of Pollable Persons within the Shire of 
Aberdeen, 1696. 1868 Contemp, Nev. 1X. 83 Supposing all 
votes to be pollable. 

Poll, obs. erroneous f. PoLE; obs. f. Poot 56.1; 
yar. Pow Obs. 

Pollack, pollock (pg'lak). Forms: (6 Se. 
podlok), 7— pollock, pollack. See also Popirr, 
Poptry. [Origin obscure: Gael. fodlag, Ir. pollée, 
pullég, seem to agree in form, but are applied to 
fresh-water fishes, entirely different from this (see 
Pottay, Powan); Ger. and Du. ollack are from 
Eng. The 16th e. Se. was podlok (whence later 
podlo’, PopirY, etc.). Itdoes not appear which of 
the lwo forms podlok and follock was the original.] 

A sea-fish of genus Yo/lachius, allied to the cod, 
but haviag the lower Jaw prolruding; comprising 
several species used for food in Europe and Ameriea, 
esp. the true or whiting pollack, P. pollachius, of 
European seas, also called greenjish, lythe, etc.; 
and the green pollack or Coau-¥FIsu, ?. virens 
or carbonarius, of the North Atlantic generally, 

[1so2 Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scot. 11. 148 Item, to the men 
that brocht podlokis to the King in the schip,..xijd. 1525 
in Zxe. ¢ Libris Dom. Fac. V (Bann. Cl) 7 Grenhans, 

lokis, .. crunaus.] 1602 Carew Cornwall 32 Brets, 
furbets, Dories, .. Pollock, Mackrell, &. @167a Rawlin 
Pollack [see Rawuin}. 1769 Pennant Zool. 111, 154 The 
Pollack... During summer they are seen in grent shoals 
frolicking on the surface of the water. 1836 YararLe 
Brit, Fishes 11. 172 The Pollack is much less abundant on 
some ts of our coasts thau the Coalfish. 1864 Coveu 
Brit. Fishes WL. 80, 1885 American X. 78 The pollack is 
a large fish, often running up to twenty pounds or more. 
1888 Goopne Amer. Fishes 354 The liver of the Pollock 
yields a great quantity of oil, 

+b. Applied to the Powan of Loch Lomond. Oés. 

3827 Aixman tr, Buchanan's Hist, Scot. 1. 28 One [fish] of 
a peculiar species and very delicious flavour, which they call 
the pollack lorig. 1. xxiii. pollacas vocant]. 

te, See quots. Obs. 

2774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 271 (Hebrides) See 
several sinall whales, called here Pollacks. Zéid, 323 Whales, 
pollacks, and porpesses. 

d.as Comd, 1901 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 331/1 A couple of 
hours pollock-fishing. 

Hence Po'Nacking 7d/, sb., fishing for pollacks. 

1821 Blackw, Afag. 1X. 370 Going out pollocking with 
some of the wild youngsters of the west, 1886 Globe 22 July 
3/1 Equipped for an evening or morning's pollacking. 
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| submitted the general remarkson the Pollams I shal 


POLLARD. 


+ Pollage. Ods. Also 6 pollag. [app. f. 
POLL ¥,+-AGE, after pillage, etc.; but often asso- 
ciated with the exaction of pol/-money.} a. Extor- 
tion or legalized robhery. b. Exaction ofa poll-tax. 
1 38 Baty Brefe Comedy in Hari. Misc. (Maib.) 1. 206 A 

icane 1 am, and moch do lyve by pollage. 1545 Baixk- 
Low Compl. xxiii. (1874) §5 Some wil say yes, his tributys, 
and other pollagys, be taken from him. 1583 Stusbes Anat. 
Aéus. 1. (1882) 32 As thongh these rs and pillages 
were not illenough. 1894 Pop. Se. Monthly XLV. 299 In 
Switzerland this pollage 1s still levied. 

| Pollam (pelim). Zast Jud. [ad. Telugu 
palemu, Tamil palaiyam : cf. Pouican.) A feudal 
estate or territory held by a poligar. 

1783 Buake Sp. Fox's E. india Bill Wks. 1V.79 There 
was uo pollam, or castle, which in the happy days uf the 
Caraaticke was withont some hoard of treasure. 1 
Wyncu in J. H. Nelsou Madura_tv. (1868) te Having 

] - observe 
that in general the conduct of the Poligars is much better 
than could be expected. 1798 WELLINGTON Suppl. Desp. 
(1858) 1. 148 The polygars of the neighbouring pollams, 


Pollan (pe'lan). Also 8 pullein, 8-9 pollen. 
[CE Gael. podlag, Ir. polldg, pulidg, ?f. Ir. Zollinland 
lake + -dg (-ag), -az, Celt. deriv. formatives,] A 
species of fresh-water fish, Coregonzes pollan, found 
in the inland loughs of Ireland (L. Neagh, Earne, 
Derg, Corrib, etc.). I belongs lo the same genus 
as the Powan or Gwyniad, and the Vendace (with 
both of which it has been mistakenly identified, as 


by Pennant and KR. C, Toare). 

1713 Nuvite Lough-Neagh in Phil. Trans, XXVIM1)1. 262 
The persian call them fresh Water Herrings, for want of 
another Name; for Pollan isan Irish Name. 1796 Morse 
Aier. Geog. 11. 177 Ereland) The Pullein, or, as some call 
it, the fresh-water herring. 1807 Sig R. C. Hoany Tour 
fret. 224 The pollen, which is the same as the /erra of the 
lake of Geneva. 1864 J. G. Bertaam iu Vac. Tour 65 Vhe 
powan of Loch Lomond and the pollan of Lough Neagh are 
not the same fish, bat both belong to the Corregoni; the 
powan is long aud slender, while the pollan is an altogether 
stouter fish. Daily News 15 Mar. 9/4 Notice that it 
is illegal to buy, sell, or expose for sale, .. any fresh water 
fish other than pollan, trout, char, and eels, between the 
sth day of March and the 15th day of June, both inclusive. 

+ Pollange. Obs. rare. [?a. OF. palange (14th 
e. in Godef.) a lever for launching boats (in 13th c. 
palanche, palangue a pole or yoke for carrying 
buckets) = It. palanga, L. p(h)alenga carrying 
pole, roller: see PoLaNcrE.} ?Some appliance 


for lifting. 
1373 in Riley Lond. Afer. (1868) 360, 2 upties, 2 pollanges 
..20 poleynes, 2 wyndyng poleys, 2 skeynes of poletwyne. 
Pollankan, obs. form of PALANKEEN. 


+Porllantine. Obs. rave—'. [Origin unknown. 


Cf. PoLLack c.] 7? A porpoise. 

1557-8 Puarr ncid v. O iv, Onweldy whales. .Aud pal- 
lautines, and armies broade of seales, and dolphins blewe. 

Pollarchy (pplaski). rare. [f. Gr. modd-of 
in phr. of woAdoi the many, the multitude, after 
monarchy, oligarchy, ete.: ef. Potyarcuy.] The 
tule of the multitude; government by the mob. 

1862 Russet Diary North §& South Il. 340 A contest.. 
between those representing the oligarchical principle and 
the pollarchy. 1881 E. Peacock in Academy 15 Oct. 287 
Pollarchy ..1f used with circumspection would raise any 
rural person. | 

+ Polard, sd.) Obs. exc. List. Lapp. f, Pout 
sb.1 + -arp (in reference to ils device, a head: ef. 
the names crocard, rosary, leonine, eagle, ete. given 
to other foreign coins).] One of various base coins 
of foreign origin, current in England in the end of 
the 13th c., as an equivalent of the penny; in 1299 


deelared illegal. 

1299 in Liber Custumarunt (Rolls) 1. 187 Ordene est par 
nous e nostre Counsaill, .. qe la mauveise moneie, qe hom 
apele ‘crocard' e ‘pollard’, e autre tele male moneie, ne 
courge en nostre dit reiaume, auxi com ad fait cea eu ariere. 
1308-9 Kolls of Parl. 1. a73/2 A ly furent disaloue sur sun 
ascunt tiv li del polards, del temps qe ele pollard corust pur 
une Esterlyng. a 1363 Hicoen Polychronicon (Rolls) VIII. 
288 Rex Edwardus damaavit subito monetam surreptitinm 
et illegitimam quam pollardas, crocardos, rosarios noma 
bant, qui paulatim et lateuter loco sterlingorum irrepserant, 
1387 Trevisa transi, aie Edward dampned sodeynliche 
fals money bat was slyliche i-brouzt up: Men cleped pe 
mopey pollardes, crocardes and rosaries, and were putte forp 
litel and lite? and priveliche in stede of sel First 
bey made oon of hem worb an half peny, and ban he fordede 
hem all out. 1568 Grarton Chron. V1. 182. 1601-2 Fut- 
BECKE 134 Pt. Parall, 4 If.. the obligee refuseth the 
money when it is tendered in pollardes, which afterward 
are embased, 1605 CAMDEN Hews. (1636) 186 The same King 
likewise called in certaine counterfeit pieces coyned by the 
French called Pollards. 1716 M. Davies 4 éhen, Brit. 1. 
78 Forreign Coyns and Counterfeit-Money, cry’d down, or 
eealderably loar'd by Edw. 1 by the Name of Pollards, 
Crocards, Staldiugs, Eagles, Leonines, Rosaries, and Steep- 
ings. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. ii. 178 A considerable 
circulation of Flemish coins, apparently of low purity... 
Pollards, Crockards, Scaldings, Brabants, Eagles, Leo- 
nines [etc.} 


Pollard (pe'lisd), 53.2 (2.) Also 6 polerde, 
6-8 -ard, 7 -ord. [In senses 1-3, prob. also in 4, 
f. Pout v. +-ARD.)} 

YX. 1. An animal of a kind naturally horned, as 
an ox or stag, which has cast or lost its horns ; also, 
an ox, sleep, or goat of a hornless variety. 


| 


POLLARD. 


1546 Plumplon Corr. (Camden) ast Ye shall se a polard 
or tow, both rid & falow, & se all our food coxs fight. 
1611 Bzaum. & Fu, PAilaster v. iv, a Cit. He has no horns, 
sir, has he? Cag. No, sir, he's a pollard. 16a3 CockeRAm, 
Pollard, is a Stagge, or any other male Deere, haning cast 
his head. 658 in Pusetirs. 1736 Batwey Househ. Dict. 
go4 The sort of goat without horns or such as are call'd 
pollards, are much commended. y 

2. A tree which has been polled or cut back, at 
some height above the ground, so as to produce 
at that point a thick close growth of young 
branches, forming a rounded head or mass, 

1611 MS. Ace. St. John's tlosp., Canterd, For salwling 
and cleving owt of polords vj‘, 166a Petty 7ares 44 The 
same ill husbandry, as to make fuel of young saplings, 
instead of dotards and pollards. 1796 Casfaigns 1793-4 1. 
i, ii. 103 Impenetrable hedge rows, composed of sturdy 
pollards, 1816 Soutney Poet's Hider. Waterloo 1 xx, The 
pollard that the Flemish painter loves, 1859 W.S. Coteman 
Woodlands (1866) 89 Even the stunted pollard. .is not with- 
out its pictorial value. ‘ 

Comb, 1885 G. AtLEN Babylon xxix, Long straight pollard- 
lined roads. 

+8. Short for pollard wheat: see B. 1. Obs. 

1573 Tusser Hus. (1878) 49 White pollard or red, that so 
Rage is set, for land that is heauie is best ye can get. 1616 
Surre. & Maran, Country Farme 543 The next is small 
Potlard, which lones an indifferent earth. 1688 KR. Houmr 
Armoury ww. 3268/2, 

II, 4. Bran sifted from flour; éech. a finer 
grade of bran containing some flour; also, flour or 
meal containing the finer bran. Cf. Torpincs. 

1577 Haarison England u. vi. (1897) 1. 154 The coursest 
of the bran (vsuallie called gurgeons or pollard), 160r in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 291 The Serjeants of the pastry..to 
have for their fees ail the pollard which comes of the meale. 
1783 Afuseum Rust. 1. \xxi. 309, 1 feed my horse with the 
chaff, and add but one eighth part of pollard. 1817-18 
Coanrtt Resid. U. S. (1822) 160 Will it be believed, ia 
another century, that the law-givers of a great nation 
actually passed a law to compe people to eat pollard in 
their bread,. .for the purpose of..adding to the quently of 
bread in a time of scarcity? 1846 J. Baxter fdr. Pract, 
Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 405 A bushel of wheat ..will yield, on 
being ground,—Of bread flour 47, fine pollard 44, coarse 
pollard 4, bran 23, Loss of weight..a; =60 lbs. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 
+1. Of wheat: Beardless, awnless. Ods. 
tgag Firzners. //ssb. § 34 Polerde wheate hath noo anis. 
15977 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hus6. (1586) a6 b, We call it pold 
or pollard, that hath no aanes upon the eares. a 1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Middlesex 189 The Mildew..which sticketh 
on notted or pollard Wheat. 19765 [see Potten #f/. a. 4). 
2. That is a pollard (tree); polled, lopped. 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 108 These Pollard or 
Shrowded Trees need no Fence to be maintained about 
them, 1776 Pennant Zool, (1812) 1. 264 Grubbing up an 
old llard ash. 3815 M. Birtneck Yourn, France 48 The 
olive is a miserable looking tree, most like a pollard willow. 
1831 Lytron Godolphin xu, Grassy hanks, over-grown with 
the willow and pollard oak. 1880 Suoatuouse 7. [nglesant 
xxxiv. 487 ‘I'he pollard firs upon the ramparts stood ont 
distinctly in fantastic forms, 

b. transf. or fig. Bald-headed. 
18g Dickens Dorril xxxi, Flecks of light in his flat vista 
of pollard old men. 

+ Pollard, 5.3 Obs. [f. Potn sd1 + -arp: 
from its large head, whence also the names éestard, 
chevin, capito, etc.) A fish: the chub or chevin. 

1585 Hicins Junius’ Nomenct. 65/2 Cafptlo, .. cephalus 

SJiuutalis, Munier,. .vilain,..testard, a capitis magnitudine. 
A Polard. 1611 Cotear., Muxier,a miller..; also, a Pollard, 
or Chenin (fish). 1706 in Puttties, 1741 Battey, Pollard, 
a Chevin or Chub-fish, 1736-61 in Atnswoatu Lal, Dict. 

Pollard (ppliid), v. [f. Potwarp sé.2] trans. 
To cut off the branches of (a tree), leaving only the 
main trunk ; to make a pollard of. 

, 1670 Evetyn Syma xviii. § 1 (ed. a) 80 The Black Poplar 

is frequently pollar'd when as big as ones arm, cight or nine 

foot from the ground. 1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) 11. 39 
Those that are poliarded grow the most knotty and full of 
Burs, 1887 Motonxey Forestry W. A/r. 420 In order to 
obtain as large a yield of juice as possible the natives pollard 
the trees when at a height of ten to twelve feet. 

Jig. 1836 Haar. Guesses Ser. 11. (1874) 75, I hate to see 
trees pollarded—or nations. 1858 W. Jounson /onica 62 
They are pollarded by cares And give themselves religious 
airs And grow not. , 869 G. Marepitu A. Fevered (1.x. 185 
Richard having been, as it were, pollarded by Destiny, was 
now to grow up straight. 
lience Pollarded ff/. a. (also fig.); Po'tard- 
ing v/. sh. (also atirib, as pollarding-hnife). 

x8a1 Craio Lect, Drawing v. 286 Lopping and pollarding 
also produce wonderful changes on the aspect of trees. 
1827 TEVART Planter's G. (1828) 519 A few pollarded, or 
at least mutilated Trees, 1830 Coverince Tad/e-t. 15 June, 
The pollarded man, the man with every faculty except the 
reason. 1868 Fareman Norm, Cong. I. viii. 287 A tree 
whose branches are cnt off by the povatinn katte: 

Pollardy, a. [f. PouLarn 53.2 4+-¥.] Of the 
natare of pollard or fine bran. 

1872 J.G. ENNELL in Taunt Afap Thames t/t The bran 
we get from tbe mill is either too coarse or too pollardy. 

+ Pollart. 04s. rare—'. [perh. the same word 
as Pottarp, f. Pott, head.} One of the fanciful 
names given In ME. to the hare. 

4 1325 Names of Hare in Rel. Ant. 1. 134 The fnattart 
the pollart, His % nome is srewart. * ? 

lax, -axe, obs. forms of PoLE-aXx. 

Pollayne, variant of PutteN O%s., poultry. 

Poll-bill, [f. Pott(-sowry), or Pott 56.1 + 
Bit 56.3 3.) A hill for levying a poll-tax. 
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1641 In Rushw. His/. Coll. wt. (1692) 1. 304 Sir Simon 
d'Ewes his Speech concerning the Assessing of the Peers in 
the Poll-Bill, 1666 Marvete Corr, Wks. (Grosart) Ul. 191 
Forain excise, home excise, a poil-hill.., have been all more 
or lesse disputed. 1761-a Hume Fist, Eng. (1806) LV. Ixiii. 
680 Sums.. levied. .by a poll-bill and new assessments. 

Poll-cat, obs. f. Potecat. Polldavy, obs. f. 
Potpavy. Pollderon, obs. f. Poutprow. 

Poll deed. Now rare. [f. Potta. + Deep.) 
= DEED POLL. 

1523 Firzwuera. Surv. 20 Estates made of free lande hy 
polle dede or dede indented. in Cad. Proc, Chanc, 
Q. Era, (1827) 1. Introd. 146 As by the said pole deede, 
and the chirographe of the said fine..yt doth and maye 
nppeare, 1627 ITAkewitt Afol, 1. v. 47 The Pole-deede of 
their evidence, is this. 1854 W. Peirce Princ. & Polity 
Wesleyan Methodists Index, Poll Deed [i.e. ‘The Deed 
of Declaration of the Reverend John Wesley]. 1899 Daily 
News 19 July 3/5 The President thought he would prepare 
to some extent for the duties, so read the Poll Deed. 

Polle, obs. form of Pour, Pott, PULL, 

Polled (pald), 2. [f. Poin 54.1 + -ep2.] (In 
comb.) Having a poll or head of a specified form 
or appearance, as evrly-polled, 

1798 Fate of Sete I. 59, I would as soon marry a curly- 
poled nymph from Otaheite. 

Polled (pela), pf/.a. Also 4 pollid, 6 poulde, 
6-7 pold(e, 7 powled, poled. [f. Pott v. + -ED!.] 

+1. Having the hair cut short; shorn, shaven ; 


also of the hair: cut off, clipped. Ods. 

13.. 4. Adis. 216 Neptanabus in theo way stod, With 
Pel id hed, and of his hod. 1388 Wvetie ¥o61. 20 Thanne 

oob roos, and to-rente hise clothis, and with pollid heed 
(1384 hed shanen: I’xég. tonso capite] he felde doun on the 
erthe. 18585 Eoan Decades 299 Men of meane stature, with 
roughe and thyck beardes and poulde heade. a 1586 
Sioney Arcadia tt. (1622) 187 These polled Jockes of mine. 
1650 Butwer Anthrofontet. viii. (1653) 144 In the Province 
Cusco, ..are those Auritior great Ear'd terns who alwaies 
goe poled. A 

2. Hornless; having shed or been deprived of 
horns; of a hornless breed. 

1607 TorsE!.e ae Beasts (1658) 490 The horned Beast 
«is apter to fight then the pold Sheep, and also more 
luxurious among the Ewes, 1758 R. Brown Compl. Farnier 
(1759) 32 The polled sheep (that is sheep without horns) are 
reckoned the best breeders. 1835 Kirpy /fad, § /nst, Anti 
1. ii. 59 Some varieties of the conimon ox are polled. goa 
Times 13, Mar. 6/1 A herd of Red Polled cattle. 

3. Of trees: Pollarded. 

1611 CoTar.s.v. Fustée, Bois de fustée, branchlesse wood: 
naked, or powled trees. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. 1. 13 
Standing behind a row of polled trees, 

+4, Of wheat: Awnless, not bearded. Ods. dial. 

1765 Museum Rust. 1V. xiii. 285, | wish I had it in my 
power to satisfy E. S. concerning the pollard wheat he 
mentions; but {can learn nothing of it, unless itis a bearded 
great wheat, which, in Suffolk, they formerly let stand in 
the field till the awns dropped off, and then they called it 
poll’d wheat. ; 

+5. Plundered, pillaged. Oéds. 

1538 Exyor, Comfilati, polled by extorcion. 1554 HuLoet, 
Polled or brybed, comprlatus, exactus. 

+6. Polled deed = PoLL DEED. Obs. 

y Puitites, Polled Deed. See Deed-poil. 

. Comb., as polled-headed adj, 

1583 Foxr A. & AS. 1268/1 A man of talle stature, polled 

headed, and on the same a ronnde Frenche cappe of the best. 


Pollen (pg'lén), 54. (a. L. pollen, -inem fine 
flour, fine dust, in seuse from mod.L. (Linn.).] 

+1. Fine flonr or meal; fine powder. Oés. 

1523 Lo, Beaners Fro/ss. 1. xvi. 18 As well of pollen, as of 
other vitailes. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xvut. x. 1. 564 Wheat 
flower called Pollen. 1620 Vennenr Via Recta i. 17 Pollen 
is the purest part of the meale, that is, the finest part of the 
flower. 1730-6 Bartev (folio), Podlen,..a sort of fine bran. 

2. Bot, The fine granular or powdery substance, 
produced by and discharged from the anther of 
a flower, constituting the male element destined 
for the fertilization of the ovules. 

{2751 Livnaus Philos. Bot. 56 Pollen est pulvis vegeta- 
bilium appropriato liquore madefactns.] 1760 J. Lee fatrod. 
Bot, 1. iv. (1765) 10 The Pollen, Meal, contained within the 
Antherz, is a fine Dust secreted therein. 1792 J. E. Surrn 
Eng. Bot. 43 cle 48 Aybridum .. flowers .. deep crimson, 
or purplish, pollen bright blue, 1828 Stark Aéem. Nat. 
Hist, UW. 355 Furnished with a tuft of hairs proper for 
collecting the pollen of flowers, 188: Luasock in Vature 
XXIV. 404/2 He proved that flowers fertilised with pollen 
from the other form yield more seed than if fertilised with 
polien of the same form. , : 

3. Combd., as pollen-hearing, -covered, -devouring, 
-dusied, -ealing, -like adjs.; pollen-basket, a 
hollow structure on the leg of a bee, adapted for 
carrying pollen; = Basket 7, CorBrcuLa (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1895); pollen-brush, a set of hairs 
forming a fringe on the ollen-basket; pollen- 
eatarrh = pollen-fever (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; pollen- 
cell, (@) a cell which develops into a pollen- 
grain, or forms part of one; (6) = follen-sac; (¢) 
acell in a honeycomb in which pollen is stored ; 
pollen-chamber, the cavity in which the pollen 
is deposited at tbe tip of the ovule in Gymno- 
sperms; pollen-fever = ]fay-FEVER; pollen- 
grain, each of the grains of which pollen consists 
(usually a single cell, sometimes two or more 
united, of varying form and size in different plants, 
and having two coats, the frie and extine); 


POLLENIN. 


pollen-granule, each of the ultimate granules 
contained in a pollen-grain; also = follen-grain ; 
pollen-mass = PotLinium; pollen-paste, a sub- 
stance consisting of pollen mixed with a little 
honey, made by bees for feeding their larvie (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); pollen-plate, a flat or hollow surface 
fringed with hairs, occurring on the legs or body 
of bees, used for carrying pollen (cf. pollen-basket); 
pollen-sae, each of the (usually four) cavities or 
loculi of nn anther, in which the pollen is con- 
tained; pollen-sporangium, a name for the 
antheridium In club-mosses, which contains the 
pollen-spores ; pollen-spore, a name for the micro- 
spores in club-mosses, as analogous to pollen- 
grains; pollen-tube,a tube formed by protrusion 
of the intine of a pollen-grain when deposited 
upon tbe stigma, which penetrates the style so 


as to convey the fertilizing substance to the ovule. 

1860 Chambers’ Encycl. 1. 799/% (Bee) Neither males nor 
queens have wax-pockets, nor have they "polfen-baskets. 
1900 Connincnam Sexual Dimorphism v. 261 In the hive 
bee the “poilen-brush on the legs is wanting in the queen, 
but present in the worker. 1857 Henrrev £/emt. Bot, § 928 
Compound pollen-grains, consisting of a number of *pollen- 
cells permanently coherent. 1875 Bennett & Dvex Sachs" 
Bot. 440 ‘Vhe four young pollen-cells are now freed hy the 
rapid absorption of the cell-wall which surrounds and 
separates them, 1888 Chamders' Encyel. 11. 22/2 A pollen- 
cell is (frequently at least) sealed with honey, and over this 


} a thin cream-like pellicle is formed, which can be pushed 


aside for the deposition of more honey. 1887 tr. Séras- 
burger’s Bot. 304 The nucellar apex is hollowed out in 
order to receive the pollen-grains, giving rise tothe so-called 
*pollen-chamber. 1898 /d/d. 11. ii. 438 [The ovules of Cycas] 
are atropous, and provided .. with a cavity, the pollen- 
chamber, in which the pollen-grains..accumulate preparatory 
to fertilisation, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. iv. (1860) 92 
Carried... by the *pollen-devouring insects from flower to 
flower. 1883 G, ALLEN in Anowdedge 8 June 336/2 * Pollen- 
eating flies, weevils, and caterpillars. 1887 Sir A. Cragg in 
Lancet 11 June 1169/1 The epithets of ‘hay fever’, ‘hay 
asthma’, ‘*pollen fever‘, 'rose cold’, and ‘peach cold’. 
1835 Ilenstow Princ. Bot. $ 26a The inner membrane of 
the ‘pollen grain. 187a Oniver “len. Bot. 1. i. 8 The fine 
powder is the pollen, and each of its globular cells is a 
pollen-grain. 1835 Hexsrow Prine. Bot, § 262 A sort of 
tude sack, termed a ‘pollen tube ‘,..contains a liquid, the 
‘fovilla’, in which are dispersed a number of very minute 
¥ olen granules’, 1863 Grosart Smal? Sins 83, 1 brushed 
off the fine *pollen-like powder of its wings, 1847 W. E. 
Sterie firedd Bot. 166 Glands of the stalks of the ‘pollen- 
masses naked. 1899 Camdr. Nat. ?7ist. VE. 1a In the 
species with ‘pollen plates, the pollen is made into a mass 
of a clay-like consistence. 1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ 
Bot. 426 The surrounding layers of tissue become developed 
into the wall of the *pollen-sac, /érd. 433. 1861 BentLev 
Man. Bot. 1. v. 375 The antheridia or *pollen-sporangia are 
somewhat reniform, two-valved cases. .containing a large 
number of small spores (microspores), in which sperma- 
tozoids are ultimately produced. /4id. 372 ‘The antheridia 
contain a number of small cells. .. These..are sometimes 
called *pollen-spores or small spores, while the large germi- 
nating spore is called the ovulary-spore or large spore. 
1835 “Pollen-tube [see follengranule], 1875 Huxtey & 
Martin Elem. Biol. (1883) 71 A pollen grain deposited on 
the stigma, sends ont a hypha-like ise hdh eee the pollen 
tube, which elongates, passes down the style, and eventually 
reaches the micropyle of an ovule. 


Uence Pollen v. frans., to convey pollen to, to 
pollinate ; to cover or sprinkle with pollen; Po'l- 


lened (-énd) @., containing pollen. 

1877 Laster Bee 4a He beareth starry stuff about his 
wings To pollen thee and sting thee fertile. 1880 TeNnvson 
Voy. Maeldune v, And we wallow'd in beds of lilies .. Till 
ench like a golden image was pollen‘d from head to feet. 
189 A. Austin in Blachw. Mag. Apr. 517 She made The 
go! él of the pollened palm to float On ber budding besom. 

Pollen, variant of Pottay, PULLEN. 


Pollenarious, Pollenation, erron. ff. PoLtix-. 


Pollency (pe'lénsi). rare. [ad. L. polientia 
strength: see PoLLENT.} Power, strength. 

1623 Cockeram, Pollencte, power. 1665-6 Phil, Trans. 
I, 238 To determine readily what Pollency the Buble hath. 


Pollenger (peléndga1). dial. [?f. Pottino 
vbl. sb. +-ER1, or for earlier *follager, f. POLLAGE 
+-ER1] A pollard tree, 

1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 78 Now lop for thy fewell old 
poneneee rowen [ed. 1557 the powlinges well growenl. 
1610 in Coke's Rep. (1738) xi. 67 Consuevit ad ejus libitum 
amputare ramos omnimodarum arborum, called pollengers, 
or Rasbordes 19738 transi. A custom..to cut down and 
take at their pleasure al] manner of trees called pollengers 
or husbords. 

Polleniferous, erron. form of PoLLIniFEROUS. 

+Polenin. Chen. Obs. [ad. F. pollénine, {. 
PoutEN: see -1NJ,] A supposed peculiar sub- 


stance obtained from pollen, and from the spores 
of Lycopodium: see qnots. 

1816 Thomson's Ann. Philos, VII. 49 The pollen, be 
[Professor John] finds, always contains a liar substance, 
which has hitherto been considered as albumen; but to 
which he has given the name of polfenin, 1819 J. G. 
Cutoaen Chenr. Anal, 293 Pollenin is obtained from the 
pollen of the pinns sylvestris; it is yellow, and has neither 
taste nor smell. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pollenin, name 
incorrectly given ta tbe combustible substance which igs 
the residue after treatment of Lycopodium, powder wit! 
dilute alcobolic solotion of potash. Lycopodium powder is 
formed of spores, and is not composed of pollen. 

Pollenize, etc. : see PoLLinize, etc. 


POLLENLESS. 


Pollenless, a. [f PotnEn + -LEss.] Desti- 
tutc of pollen. f 

1882 H. MUcterin Valure XXV. 241/2 The anthers being 

lenless. 1888 Henstow Orig. Floral Struct. xxv. 241 
Their anthers become brownish snd pollentess, ¥ 

Pollent (pg'lént), a. rare. [ad. L. polléntem, 
pr. pple. of follére to be strong: cf. equspollent.) 
Powerfnl, strong. é 

1869 Browninc Ring §& B&. vit, 1193 Aa unimportant 
sword and blunderbuss, Against a foe pollent in potency, 


Poller (polar). [f. PoLn v. + -ER 1) 

+1. A barber or hair-cutter. Ods. 

1878 Wuetstone Promos & Cassandra v. iv, R. 1 know 
him not, is he a dea(t barber? G. O yea, why he is 
Mistris Lamias powler. 1608 H. Craruam Lrrour Right 
Hand 78 Bald-pated all, like to an holy Friar, That lately 
had been in the Pollers hands. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
11. 128/2 Poder, an ancient term used for the cutter of hair. 

b. One who polls trees (Webster, 1828). 

+2. A plunderer, spoiler, extortioncr, despoiler. 

1s13 Brapsntaw St. Werburge 1. 2401 True men myght 
lyue withont vexacyon ; ae aa had_ no domy- 
nacyon, 31514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshie. (Percy Soc.) 
p. liv, Porters & poulers, & specially false takers On these.. 
spare must thon none expence. 1607 Hirron Hvks. 1. 246 
lt was not enongh for Zacheus, that. .hee was no poller or 
robber of the poore. 1640 Sir J. Cucrerer ia Rushw. //?s¢. 
Coll. i, (1692) I. 33 A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin, 
.. the Monopolers and Polers of the People. 1674 [see 
Pitter tp) Zs 

3. a. One who votes at an clection; a voter. 
b. One who registers voters (Webster, 1828). 

1976 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 121/1 The total number of 

(ee at this election. 1807 in Spirit Pub. Frads. X1. 58 
Who'll come forward and now be my poller? 

Pollerone, obs. form of PouLpRoN. 

+ Pollet, -ette. O¢s. [app. aphctic form of 
F. épaulette (16th c, espaulette): see EPAULET.] 

1. A small pouldron: = EPAvLer 3. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. 1V 12 One sorte had the vam- 
brases the pacegardes the grandgardes, the poldren the pol- 
lettes parted with golde and azure. 1846-6o Fatruott 
Costume Gloss. (ed. 2), Pollets or Epanileties, were small 
overlapping protections of plate for the shoulders. 

+ 2. ? (Something pertaining to chimes.) Ods. 

1633-4 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1896) 317 A 
polleit for y* Chimes, ad. 3 clackes and 3 pollettes for the 
bigger bells, rs. i 

Polleti(e)ke, -tique, obs. forms of Poritic. 

Po'll-e:vil. Also 7-8 pole-evil. [f. Pott 56.1 
+ Evin sé. 7 a.) An inflamed or ulcerous sore 
between the ligament of the neck of a horse and 
the atlas or first bone of the neck. 

1607 Torsete Four, Beasts (1658) 280 The Poll evill..is 
a disease like a Fistula growing betwixt the ears [of a horse] 
and the poll or nape of the neck. 1683 ond. Gaz. 
No. 1883/4 She hath the Pole-Evil, and there are white 
Spots in the place. 174: Compl. Faut-Piece wt. 451 To 
cure the Poll-Evil, and swell’d Neck from bleeding. 1755 
Pennsylvania Gaz. 14 Aug. 3/2 They took with them a large 
bay horse, that has the pole-evil. 1831 Youarr Horse 153 
Now comes the whole art of treating the poll-evil. 

{| Pollex (peleks). Avat. Pl. pollices (-isiz). 
{Lat., = thnmb, also great toe.} The innermost 
digit of the fore limb in air-breathing vertebrates ; 
in man, etc., the thumb, Sometimes used to in- 
clude the corresponding digit of the hind limb 
(the great toe), distinctively called Hattux. 

1835-6 Todd's Cyci. Anat. 1. 571/2 The pollex in the 
great whale has two bones, 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in 
Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 231 The pollex, or the first 
digit, exceeds the third..in length. 1872 Mivart lew. 
Anat. iv. (1873) 174 When a digit is wanting it is generally 
the pollex, as in spider monkeys. 

Polley, obs. form of PULLEY, 

Pollical (pe likal), a. Anat. [f. L. pollex, 
pollic-em (see POLLEX)+-AaL,.) Of or pertaining te 
the pollex or thumb, as pollical muscles. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. pos 

Porllicar,a. [ad. L. pollicdris, f. pollex thumb.] 

tl. (See quot.) Obs. rare ~°, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pollicar, of or belonging to a 
thomb or toe; of an inch in length or breadth. 

2. Anat. = PoLLIcaL, 

[1656: sce x.) 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plollicar] artery, : 
syn. for the Bee ents pollicts. ely 

Pollicate (pp'liket), «. Zool, [f. L. pollex, 
pollic-em (see POLLEX) +-ATE2.] Having thumbs; 
belonging to the obsolete order Po//cata, including 
the Quadrumana and most Marsupials, with an 
opposable digit or thumh on each limb, : 

1890in Cenl. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pollicate, possess- 

ing Pollices. m 

Pollicate, dial. variant of PutticateE. 

Pollice, Pollicie, -cy, obs. ff. Potice, Ponicy. 

+ Polli-citate, 2 Oss. rare. [f. L. polli- 
citat-, ppl. stem of pollicitari, freq. of pollicéri to 
promise: see -ATE3,] ¢ravzs. To promise. 

1657 Tomutnson Renon's Disp, 294 It evacuates blood and 


pollicitates inany more commodities. [1657 Physical Dict., 
Pollicitates, promises, assures, warrants.] 


Pollicitation (p/lisitz-fan). ad. L. follic- 
tatid-nem, vbl. sb. of follicztari to promise: see 
prec. and -ation, So F. pollicitation (15th c. in 
Godefroy).) The action of promising; a promise ; 


a document conveying a promise; sfee. in Civd/ 


1080 


Law, a promise not yet formally accepted, and 
therefore in certain cases revocable. 

128 Garpiner in Pocock Kec. Ref I. li. 133 As yet the 
pope's holiness hath not required the king's pollicitation, 
c1sss Haresrietio Divorce dfen. VILT (Camden) 182 His 
poate and pollicitation passed upon the same. 1602 F, 

ERING Anat, 14 Vaunting Pollicitations of binding Beares, 
and mooning Mountaines. 1715 Burnet fist. Ref Mt. 1 
41 These are in the Promise, or Pollicitation, which Ido now 
publish, 1726 Fiopes MWodsey 1. 433 His Holiness. signed 
a Pollicitation, whereby he obliged bimself to confirm the 
sentence. 1875 Postr. Gaius 11. Comm. (ed. 2) 360 Pollicita- 
tion is the ofter of the one party before it is accepted by the 
other. 1894 Mrs. Hore 1s¢ Divorce Hen. VIIf 121 They 
were to try to get a ‘policitation’, or promise, from tho 
Pope that he would not remove the cause to Rome. 

ollinar (pp'lindx), a. rare—°. [ad L. polli- 
nivis of or belonging to fine flour: see PoLLEN.] 
= POLLINOSE. 

1858 Marne £2xfos. Lex, Pollinaris, applied to a surface 
..covered with a very fine dust resembling pollen: pollinar. 

+ Pollina-rious, a. Obs. rare—°. In tgth c. 
Dicts. erron. pollen-, [f. L. podlindrius of or 
belonging to fine flour (see PoLLEN) + -ous.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pollinarious .., pertaining to fine 
flower or meal. 1830 Maunorr Dict., Podlenarious, con- 
sisting of ineal. x ae i 

| Pollinarium (pplinéeridm). Zot. Pl. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. as next, after ovardum ovary, etc.) a. 
In phanerogams, = PoLuinium. b. In cryptogams, 
= CYSTIDIUM 2. 

1881 Bentuam in Frad. Link, Soc. XVIII. 301 His repre- 
sentation of the pollinarium of Alonomeria. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Pollinarium, one of the organs of which several are 
present on the Ajvnenium of certain Fungi, and which some 
observers consider to be male organs. 

Pollinary (pe'linari), a. Bot. [f. L. pollen, 
pollin-, in mod. Bot. L. = Potten 2 + -ary1.] 
Of or pertaining to pollen; concerned in the pro- 
duction of pollen. 

1881 Bentuam in Fred. Linn, Soc. XVUIL. 285 The con- 
fusion occasioned by the term [caudicle] having been applied 
to three very different parts of the pollinary system. 

Pollinate (pe'linet), v. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE3.] ¢rans. ‘To besprinkle with pollen or shed 
pollen upon (the stigma, or the nucleus of the 
ovule in Gymnosperms) in order to fertilization. 

1895 Bennett & Dver Sacks’ Bot. 813 In protogynous 
flowers. .the stigma has already been pollinated by foreign 
pollen or has even withered up and fallen off. Said, While 
the insect is moving about .., its back laden with pollea 
comes into contact with the stigmatic surface and pol- 
linates it, : ; 

Pollination (pplinéi-fon). ot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATION.] The action of pollinating; deposition of 
pollen in order to fertilization. 

1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 429 A considerable 
time, occasionally even months, often elapses between pol- 
lination and fertilisation ; but commonly only a few days 
or hours. 1882 Natwzre X XVI. 307/1 The insects which visit 
particular species and assist in their pollination. 

+ Pollinctor. Oés. [a. L. pollinctor, agent-n. 
from pollingére to wash (a corpse) and prepare 
it for the funeral pile.] One who prepared a dead 
body for bnrning or embalming, by washing, 
anointing, etc. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep, vit. xix. 384 What is 
delivered by Herodotus concerning the Agyptian Pol- 
linctors, or such as annointed the dead. 1664 Evetvn 
Sylva (1776) 315 One of the greatest secrets used by our 
pollinctors and mountebanks who Lees to this embalm- 
ing mystery. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2107 An Embalmer 
or Surgeon; a Pollinctor or Apothecary. 

So } Pollincture Oés. [ad. L. follinctira], the 
washing, anointing, etc. of a dead body, in pre- 
paration for burning or burial. (In first quot. fg.) 

16.. luscription on brass in Tredington Churchyard, 
Praises on tombs are but a pollincture. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr, 1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script, 188 [He] had 
skill to dissect bodies in order to their pollinctare. 

Polling (péwlin), v7. sb. [f. Pout v. +-Ine 1.) 
The action of the verb Pott, in various senses. 

I. +1. The cutting of hair; shearing, clipping, 
cropping. Obs. . 

*439 Litt. Red Bk. Bristol (1g00) 153 That no Craftesman 
--do not ocupye his seid Crafte in schavyng nor polling..in 
non Sonday. 1585 Aar. Sanpvs Sev. (Parker Soc.) 325 It 
cost him [Samson] a polling, wherein stood his strength. 
@ 1653 Goucr Comm. Heb, xt 32 Had not man sinned, his 
hair would have had no need of polling. 

2. The cutting off of the top of a tree. 

1626 Bacon Syfoa § 58 The oft cutting, or Polling of 
Hedges, Trees, and Herbs, doth conduce much to their 
Lasting. /did. § 424 The Powling and Cutting of the Top, 
maketh them grow gpread and bushy. 

+3. Plondering, extortion, spoliation, pillage, 
robbery ; an instance of this. “olling and filling: 
sce Pittinc v7. sé. 1b. Obs. 

1513 Brapsuaw Sé. Werburge u. 159 Extorcion, pollynge 
opteyned no grace. 1544 Wriotuestev Chron. (Camden) I. 
1s0 For misusinge of the Kinges commission and powalin mn 
of his subjectes. 1547-1661 [see Pituinc v5/.s8.1b). 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 402, To prevent this pelt- 
yng powlyng of the Proctonrs. 1583 Stunsrs Anat. Abus. 
it, (1882) 31 Polling, pilling and shaving of his poore tenants. 
1651 WeLpon Crt. Fas. /, etc. 205 The High-Commission 
Conrt ..ia which all Pollings and tyrannizings over our 
Estates and Consciences were practised. MANLey 
Grotius’ Low C. Warres 302 The unexpected Charges of 


POLLINIUM. 


the War, though oftentimes under that pretence, are hidden 
all manner of Deceit and Polling. 

+4. coner. pl, The results or proceeds of polling 
(in varions scnses); see quots, Ods. 

1557 ‘TussER 100 Points Husd. txvi, Then lop for thy 
fewel, the powlinges well growen, 1885 Hicins Funzus’ 
Nomenclator 167/1 A Barbars towell,..for the cuttings or 
pollings of the haire to fall vpon. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist, 
Eliz. Ww. (1688) 440 Crammed with the Spoils and Pollings 
of the poorer sort. 1838 C, W. Stocker Fuvenad 57 note, 
The wealthier Romans, on arriving at manhood, dedicated 
the first shavings of their beard and pollings of their hair to 
some deity. ‘ x e 

Il. 5. The cee soene or casting of votes. 

1625, in Conzmous Debates (Camden) 45 The pollinge would 
last three days, 1697 Damrier Vay. round World latrod, 
(1699) § Which Party soever should upon Polling appear 
to have the Majority, they should keep the Ship. 1756 
To.pervy Hist. 2 Orphans 1. 67 By keeping the estate in 
his hands, tho’ mortgaged.., he preserved his right of poling 
at an election for the county. 1839 M°Cutzocn Ace. Brit. 
Empire 11. 100 Goch’ pelltas is to continne for two days 
only, heing successive days, for seven hours on the first day, 
and eight hours on the second day of polling. 1883 J/aach, 
Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 The polling in the election of nine 
members of the ..School Board. 2 

III. 6. attrib. and Comb. +a. in sense 3; b. 
in sense 5, as folling-agent, -book, -booth, -clerk, 
-day, -district, -place, -station. 

a. 1587 Starroro Procédamt. in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
TILT, App. Ixxi. 262 This whole realme of Englande shall. .be 
delyvered from all suche powling paymentes, as the quene 
dothe daylye geve to Spanyardes. 158: J. Bett Haddon's 
Aunsw. Osor. 404 Peradventure these fellowes are to much 
ashamed of theyr powlyng pranckes, and..can reader no 
reasonable excuse for their bribery and pilladge. 1613 
Witner Aéduses Stript 1, viii, What Rascall poling sutes 
doe they devise, To adde new Summes unto their Treasuries. 

b. 1832 Act 2 Will, IV, c. 45 § 70 In case the Proceedings 
shall be so interrupted or obstructed at any particular 
Polling Place or Places. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, xl, Away 
to hastings and polling-booths. 1863 H.Cox /usti?.1. viil. 
113 The vote is given riz voce, and entered in a polling- 
book by the polling-clerk. bid, Not more than a limited 
numher of voters may be polled at each polling-place, 188a 
Qcitvig (Annandale), Polling-sherif7, in Scotland, the pre- 
siding officer at a polling-station. 

Polling (palin), 2p’. a. [f. Pour 2. +-1e 2.) 
That polls; +that plunders ; extortionate, exacting ; 


cheating (oés.). See also PILuine Api. a. 

1540 St, Papers Hen. VIII, V1). 234 This [Valenciens] 
ys waxed the derest and pollyngst town of the worlde, 
1562 J. Heywoon Prov, 4 Epigr. (1867) 147 Would thale 
wile [the ale-wife] play the ponlyng queane; Yet measure 
will not lie. 1612 Bacon £ss., Vanainie Amongst the briers 
and brambles of catching and poling Clearkes and Ministers. 


+ Polling -penny, -pence, 7/. Oés. [f. Pout-. 


Inc vj. sb. + PENNY, PeNcE.} Money paid or 
exacted as poll-tax ; hence, esp. in #/., a poll-tax. 
185 Braproro Sufpdic QO. Eliz. F ij, Wil englishmen.. 
suffer to be poled and pilled moste miserably, in payeng con- 
tinually suche polingpence, and iatollerable tollages? 1591 
Troub Raigne Ay Sohn (1611) 42 Nener an Italian priest 
of them all, shall eytber haue tythe, role, or polling penny 
out of England. 1592 GreEne Upst. Courtier Cjb, Yea 
rather than thy branery should faile begge powling pence 
for the verye smoke that coms out of poore mens chimnies. 
1607 Markitam Cavad. in. (1617) 35 To get vnhonest polling 
pence to their owne purses. r 
Pollinic (pflinik), a. Bot. [f. L. pollen, -Ht-em 
4 -Ic.) Pertaining to, consisting of, or containing 
pollen. ollinic chamber = pollen-chamber ; Zol- 
linic mass = pollen-mass: see PoLLEN 3. Also 


Poili‘nical a. ’ 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pollinicus..L.C, Richard terms 
pollinic masses the heap of one pollen that fills each 
partial cavity of the anther in the Orchidex and Asclefi- 
adex, 88a Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 780 Designate the cavity 
as the pollinical chamber. 1885 Goopate Physiol. Bot. 
(1892) 438 A sort of depression at the sammit of the endo- 
sperm, which has been called the pollinic chamber. 


Polliniferous (pelinif€ras), @. Also erron. 
pollen-. [f. as prec. + -[1]FEROUS.] 

1, Bot. Bearing or producing pollen. 

1830 Linocey Wal. Syst. Bot. 249 The mate flowers con- 
sist of a peltate scale, around which are arranged several 
polliniferons cavities. 1881 Gard. Chrox. XVI. 727 The 
polliniferons portion of the anther consists of a single sac. 

12. Entom. = next. (erron.) | f 

1866 W. E. Suuckarn Brit. Bees 20 A bee without palli- 
niferous organs cannot collect pollen. 

Pollinigerous (-irdzéres), a. Zntom, [fas 
prec. + -[I]cERovs.] Carrying, or adapted for 
carrying, pollen. j 

eh ee Entomol. Comipend. 272 Hinder feet 
not pollinigerons. 1866 W. E, Suvckarp Arit. Bees 103 
Pollinigerons and honey-collecting organs, 1895E.. SaunorRs 
Brit. Hymenoptera Aculeata 303 Pollinigerous hairs either 
on the tibiac..or on the ventral surface o the abdonien. « 

) Pollinium (pflinidm). Boz, Pi. -ia. [mod. 
L., f. pollen, pollin-, POLLEN 2 + -z7emt aS anthen- 
dium, archegonium,etc.] Acoberent mass of pollen- 
grains in each cavity of the anther, characteristic 


of the Orchidacew and Asclepiadacer. ; 

1862 Darwin Orchids Introd. 5 The pollen-masses, with 
their caudicles and other appendages, are called the Bolltnt. 
1863 — in Life & Lett, (1887) 111. 264 He has actually 
seen crowds of bees flying round Catasetum, with the 
pollinia sticking to their backs. 1875 BrnxetT & DvEr 
Sachs’ Bot, 488 Contrivances by means of which ipsa ce 
extract from the pollen-sac the pollinia or the masses © 
pollen which are glued together. 


POLLINIVOROUS. 


Pollini-vorous, 2. (crron. pollen-.) [f. as 
prec. + L. -vor-zs devouring + -0u8.) Devouring 
or feeding on pollen. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. Ml. 897/2 In some of the 

ollenivorous. .genera..the clypeus posterior seems to have 
oh entirely obliterated. 4 

Po'llinize, pollenize, v. [f. L. poller, pollin- 
(or disectly f. POLLEN) + -1ZE.] ¢vavs. == POLLINATE. 
So Polliniza'tion (-en-) = PoLLINATION. 

18,. Nature (0), No flower gave a fruit without having 
Its stigmata pollenized by crossing. 1878 T. Mzrnan 
Flowers & Ferns U.S. 1. 59 The pistil has been fully 
developed and is ready for pollenization. 1896 Hrnstow 
Wild Flowers \67 A very similar method of pollinization 
will be seen in the enchanter’s nightshade. 

{| Pollinodium (pplindwditm). Bot, [mod.L., 
f. as prec. +-ddiunt; see -ope.] The antheridium 
or male reproductlve organ in ascomycetons fungi, 
which grows close to the ascogonium or female 
organ of the same plant, and in fertilization nnites 
with it directly or by an outgrowth. Hence 
Pollino-dial a., pertaining to or of the oature of 
a pollinodium. 

1875 Bennett & Dyea Sacks’ Bot, 258 From the lowest 
coil of the ascogonium two slender branches now shoot 
out..; one of these developes more quickly. .. This hranch 
is the Aatheridium (Pollinodium of De Bary), 1882 Vives 
Sachs’ Bot. 311 The carpogonia and pollinodia are developed 
together at ihe points at which the mycelial filaments cross 
one another... They sre both small lateral branches. 
—in Encycl. Brit, XX. 428/2 In some eee «which have 
pollinodial antheridia, self-fertilization alone is possible, 

Pollinoid (pp'linold). Bot. [f. as prec. + -orD. 
Each of the (non-motile) male fertilizing cells o 
certain Cryptogams, as the red seaweeds, and the 
ascomycetous fungi. 

189 Chambers’ Encycl. VX. 289/1 (Seaweeds) The male 
organs (of Dictyotacer] produce non-motile fertilising cells 
resembling the pollinoids of the Rhodophycea:. 

Pollinose (pe'lindus), 2. Entom. [ad. mod.L. 
pollinds-us, f. as prec. see sete (See quet) 

3826 Kraay & Sp. Entomol. IV. alvi. 275 ‘ollinose.. 
Covered with a loose mealy and often yellow powder resem- 
bling the pollen of flowers. 

Pollipode, obs. f. Potypop. Pollish(e, obs. ff. 
Pouish v, Pollitick(e, etc., obs. ff. Poxitie. 
Pollity, obs. f. Potity!; var, Pouity 2 Oés. 

Polliwog, pollywog (pe'liweg). dial, and 
U.S, Forms: a. § polwygle, 7 porwig(g)le, 
9 porriwiggle, purwiggy. &. 6 polwigge, 7 
polewigge, po(o)lwig, 9 polliwig, polly-wig, 
polliwog, pollywog. [ME. folwygie, f. Pott sd.} 
+WiGoLe v. The forms folwig, etc., are either 
shortened from folzuygle, or formed with the dial. 
wig vb, to wag.] A tadpole. 

@ oi Proms. Parv. 408/1_ Polwygle, wyrme. 1646 
Sin T, Baownr Preud. Ef. 329 The spawne is white, coa- 
lracting hy cae a blacknesse, aaswerahle ., unto the 
porwigle or Tadpole, that is, uhat animall which first pro- 
ceedeth from it. a 2825 Foany Voc. E. Anglia, Pu TRUER, 
atadpole. x86 Rominson Wahithy Gloss, Porriwigeles, 
tadpoles and other tortuous animalcula in water. 

B. 1592 Nasue 4 Lett. Confut. (2593) % Thou hast a 
‘mised polwigge sparrows taile peake. 1601 Hottano Plin 

. 265 Some little mites of blackish flesh, which they call 
Tadpoles or Polwigs, «a8ag Foaay Vor. E. Anglia, Polli- 
wigs, 3835-40 Hattsuaron Clockm. (1862) 321 tiiieponds 
senothing but pollywogs, tadpoles, and minims ia them. 
1862 Lowstt Biglow P. Ser. ut. 80 ‘Lord knows *, protest 
the polliwogs, ‘ We're anxious to be grown-up frogs’. ae 
Working Men's Coll, Frni. Oct. 124 In this pond dwells 
the pollywog, loggerhead, or tadpole. 

b. U.S. As a political nickname. 

1654 L. Ournant Episodes (1887) 47 Filibusters, polly- 
ams, and a host of other nicknames. 1864 Sata in Baily 
Tel. 27 Sept., ‘The slimy machinations of the pollywog polt- 
licians have usurped the government of our city’, det § Nees, 

+Poll-money (pérljmz:ni). Ods. [f. Pou 

56.4 Money sd.] Money levied, exacted, or paid, 
at a fixed rate per head for every person, or (quot. 
@1618) for every head of cattle; capitation; poll-tax. 

1826 Tinpate Mast. xvii. 24 They that were woat to 

adre poll money, cam to Peter. /éid. 25 Of whome do the 

yages off the erth take tribute or poll money? 1618 
Rateicn Prevog. Part, (166s) 54 By reasoa of the trouble- 
some “speech of the palsy upstt sheep, .. this act of 
abst YY was repealed. 1639 Dauam. of Hawrtn. /reve 

ks. (1711) 169 To be slaves to your fellow-subjects, pay 
them intolerable taxes, loans, pole-monies, and odious excises. 

1664 Perty Taxes vii. Tracts (1769) 50 Poll-money is a tax 
wpon the persons of men, either upon all simply and ia- 
differently, or else according to some known title or mark 
of distinction upon each. /drd., The poll-monies which have 

Pan levied of late, have been wonderfully confused. 1667 
f eeys Diary s Apr., This morning come to me the Collectors 

mn my Poll-money...1 paid for my litle as Esquire and place 

Clerk of Acts, and my head and wife's, and servants’ and 
yen wages, £40178. 1692 Woon Life (O. H. S.) IE. 386 

pr, 8 [Paid] pol-money 1/7. s5., to carry on a vigorous war 

Against the French king... April 13... paid 21s. for a gent. 

au my pole .. whereas the fellowes of houses... pay but 

coe pole tr.—a very heavy and unjust tax. 1787-4: 

HANBERS Cycl., Poll-moncy, or capitation, n tax imposed 

+-either on all indifferently, or according to some known 

mark of distinction, as quality, calling, elc. .. Thus, by the 
peacte 18 Car. II every subject .. was assessed .. accordin: 

hai: degree; every duke rool, marquis Sol. baronet 3ol. 

; ae it 20]. esquire rol. etc. and every single private person 

A es Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 28 Paper, corporations, 
" Von NIL poll-money, also raise a considerable sum. 
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Pollock: sce Poutack. 

Poll-tax (poltaks). [f. Pout 55.1+ Tax 56.) 
A tax levied on every person; a capitation or 
head-tax. A later name for PoLL-MONEY. 

1694 Moreswortn Account of Denmark 111 Here is com- 
monly one Poll-tax at least ev year. 1726 SHeLyocne 
Voy. round World 462 The Dutch..exact from all the men 
a Poll-Tax of a dollar a month. 1794 Soutuay Mat Tyler 
u, iii, Why is this ruinous felix imposed, But to support 
your court’s extravagance? 1825 JEFreason Axtobiog. & 
Writ, Wks. 1859 1. 29 The practice of the Southern colonies 
has always been to make every farmer pay poll taxes upon 
all his laborers, whether they be black or white. 1866 
Rocsas Agric. & Prices 1. iv. 84 The limit of age in the 
first poll-tax was sixteen, in the second fifteen, yeurs. 

+ Pollwoible, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. polliici- 
dilis sumptuous, f. follicére to offer as a sacrifice.] 

1623 Cockzram, Pollucible, gay, sumptuous. 

Po'llucite. A/in. (orig. named Pollux (Breit- 
haupt, 1846), being associated with Castor or 


| Castoritz.] Silicate of aluminium and cxesinm, 


found in brilliant transparent colourless crystals. 

[3847 Ammer. Jrnd. Sc. Ser. t. WL. 430 Pollux resembles 
castor in crystallographic and physical characteristics.] 
1868 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) 249 Pollucite. 1896 Asmer. Frnd. 
Se. Ser. wv. 1. 458 Pollucite ts not very abundant, 

Pollutant (p/ll# tant). rave. [f. PoLLUTE. + 
-AnT1,] A polluting agent or medium. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 22 Dec. 6/2 Waste acid as a pollutant. 

Pollute (ppliat), pp/. a. Obs. exc. poet. [ad. L. 
poliut-us defiled, pa. pple. of poflncre (see next).] 
= Pouturen ppl. a. (Originally as pa. pple.) 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 12 (Camb. MS.) pat [ hadde 

olut and defowled my conscience with sacrilege. ¢ 1380 
Vyeur Sern. Sel. Wks, 11. 18: Tyme in his owne kynde 
may neper be holy ne pollut. ¢242§ Wyxtoun Cron. v. 
ix. 1663 A woman ban of pollute fayme, Pat callir Melaacia 


was be nayme. 1g13 Baaoswaw Sé. Werburge 1. 3473 
Lest the.. wiked myscreauntes With pollute haades .. 
Shulde touche her body. 1629 Mitton Vatroity 4x And 


on her naked shame, Pollute with siafull blame, The Saiatly 
Vail of Maiden white to throw. 1830 W. Puncurs 37? 
Sinai w, 327 With moral gens pollute of heart, And 
dead to righteousness. /éfd. rv. 150 The people. drank 
The wave pollute. 

Pollute (ppli#), v. Also 4-7 polute, § 
polewt. [f. L. pollit-, ppl. stem of pollucre to 
soil, defile, f. *por (= oa forth + Jere to wash.] 

1. trans. To render ceremonially or morally im- 
pure ; to impair, violate, or destroy the purity or 
sanctity of ; to profane, desecrate ; to sully, corrupt. 

[¢1374: see Portute sp/. a.] 1382 Wrentr Lev. xxi. 6 
Holi hel shulen be to her God, and thei shulea not polute 
[1388 defoule, Vulg. solfuent] his name. c1goo Agol. 
Loll, 36 Wip swilk cursidaes bei polewt be hous, 1582 
Stanvuuast 4faneie u. (Arb.) 66, | may not, I dare not 
pollute Gods heaualye, with handling. 1633 Payxxe 
Histrio-M. 1, ut. iii, 92 Grosse abominations..the very 
relation of which is sufficient to pollute the eares that heare 
them, the common aire that receives them. 1788 


Dect, & F. xi, (1869) 11. 466 Churches and altars were polluted 


by atrocious murders. 1857 Bucnte Civiliz. I. viii, 526 The 
clergy ..urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose pre- 
seace they thought eae France. 

2. To make physically impure, foul, or filthy ; 
to dirty, stain, taint, befoul. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V 223 Thei. .with their proper 
bloud, emhrued and polluted their awne bandes. 1885 
T. Wasnixeton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. w. i. arg No drop of 
the bloud shonld fall iato the water, least the same shald 
therby be polluted. 1656 Eaat Mono. tr. Boccalini's Advts. 
Jr Parnass. v. xxxv. (1674) 42 Cicero's divine and painfull 
labours... were polluted flies and moths ia every Book- 
binders shop. 1719 Pore Viad x2x. 30 Shall flies and worms 
obscene pollute the dead? 1860-1 Fror. NicuTinGaLe 
Nursing 20 Within the last few years, a large part of 
London was in the daily habit of using water polluted 
hy the drainage of its sewers and water-closets. 

+b. fa. pple, Marked as if stained. Obs. rare. 

1658 Rowtann Moufet'r Theat, Ins. 973 The wings are 
long and blackish, and polluted with litle black spots, 

Hence Polluting vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1580 H, Gippoao Zpist. Claudius Ptholomeus Wks, (1875) 
35 Euery one holdes her [poverty] in contempt, filling her 
with ..most spitefall pollutinges. 1399 Marston Sco. Vil- 
lania Lili. 183 Factors for lewdnes, Brokers for the deuill, 
Infect our soules with all polluting euill. 1609 Downam 
Chr. Liberty 31 The contrarie to sanctifying, is polluting. 
1819 Suauey Prometh, Und, t. 60 Her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust. x 7 Maay 
Kincstey I. Africa 475 It saved the polluting of a long 
stretch of market road. 

Polluted (pflistéd), pp/. a. (f prec. +-ED 1) 
Defiled, rendered impure or nnclean. 

¢1400 Apol, Loll. 53 Wen be body and blod of Crist is 
tretid wip foul hands, and polutid conciens. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Yer. xxiii. 11 The prophetes and the prestes them 
selues are poluted Ypocrytes, 1667 Muton ?. L. xi. 110 
Resolving from thenceforth To leave them lo thir own 

{luted wayes. 1777 Locan in Scott. Paraghr, vit. iii, 
Ge troubled and polloted springs a hatlow’d stream 
afford? 1888 Miss Branpon Fata/ Three 1. v, Sho has 
been using that polluted water for the last three weeks—and 
poisoning a whole village. . A 

Hence Pollutedly aav., in a polluted conditlon, 
with pollntion; Poliu‘tedness, polluted state. 

1617 Hirron Wee. 11. 344 There is naturally a kinde of 
pollutednesse in the lips of man, whereof Isaiah complayned. 
1635 Haywooo fficrarch, 1. 28 Pollutedly into the world 
I came; Sad and perplext I liv'd. 

Polluter (pgil#te:). [f. as prec. + -FR1] 
One who pollutes; a defiler; one who profanes. 


POLO. 


ase Baur Eng. Votarics w 65 A delyler of relygyon and 
polluter of their holye ceremonyes, a 366g J. Goonwin 
Filled w, the Spirit (1867) 232 Purged and rid of such 
polluters and profaners of their dignity. 1883 Examiner 
706/2 The polluter, not the purifier, of his fellow creatures. 

Pollution (p/li# fon). Forms: 4 pollusyone, 
45 pol(l)uolo(ujn, § polucyon, 7 pollusion, 

- pollution. [ad. L. fol/ation-em defilement, 
noun of action from fo//uére to PoLLuTe. So F. 
pollution (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The actlon of polluting, or condition of being 
polluted; defilement; uncleanness or impurity 
cansed by contamination (physical or moral). 

exq2o Lypo, Assembly of Gods 1301 Safe I wold desyre 

yow spare Pollucion. ©2485 ae ALyst. (x882) 11. 1988 

lys pryde owt of my love xall have polucyon. 1594 
Nasag wae Trav. 13 Mis purse was.. 1 think verily a 
puritane, for ic kept it selfe from any pollation of crosses. 
@ 1684 Lricnton HWés, (1835) 1. 214. The soul aad body of 
all mankiad are stained hy the pollution of sin. 1798 Anecd, 
W, Pité ILL. xliv. 195 Such a mode of warfare was a con- 
tamination, a pollution of our national character, 1876 
Misa Baapoon ¥. Haggard Dan. 1}. 16 lt seemed to 
him that there was pollution in such contact. sr Daily 
Netus 25 Apr. 2/2 One of the principal difficulties of freeing 
the river from pollution was that certain persons had pre- 
scriptive rights to s their sewage into the Thames at 
Staines and some other places. 

b. concer. Anything polluted. 

1870 Bavant /diad 1 1. 17 The warriors purified the camp, 
And, casting the pollutions to the waves, They huroed to 
Phoehus chosen hecatombs, 

2. Ceremonial impurity or defilement ; 

fanation of that which is sacred. 
, 1382 Wretir Fudith iv. 10 Lest weren 3ymen ther childer 
in to prei,..and the holi thingus of hem in to pollucioun. 
e645 Hower Left. (1650) 11. lv. 72 They will make 2 pre- 
cedeat prayer to their soules to depart from their bodies in 
the interim, for fear she partake of the same pollution. 1667 
Mitton &. £. xt. 355 Thir strife pollution brings Upoa the 
Temple. 1726 Avutrre Parergon 194 The contrary to Coa- 
secration is Pollution, which is said to happen ia Churches 
by Homicide, ee ae 

3. Seminal emission apart from coition; self- 
pollution. 

ex340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 11 Alswa here es forbodene all 
maner of wilfull pollasyone procurede. .agaynes Eee 
¢ 1440 Alphabet of Tales 238 He had a pollucion of his sede. 
1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Pollutio nocturna, 
an involuntary Pollution in the Night, caused by lecherous 
Dreams. 1 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VAN. 828 
This kind of loss is called a pollution. p 

Hence + Poliu'tionate a. [cf. affectionate, com- 
passionate, etc.], charged with pollution, foul; 
whence + Poliu'tionately adv., foully, 

1593 Nasne CArisé's T. eee s7 No llog-sty is now so 
pollutionate as the earth of Palestine. /did, 146 Their 
transplendeat inyce so pollutionately employd. 


+ Pollu-ve, v. Sc. Obs. [perh. for pollune, pollue, 


pro- 


neers B28 F, polluer, L. polludre: see POLLUTE v.] érans. 


= POLLUTE v. 

1533 Bettenoen Livy tn. vii. (S. T.S.) 1. 272 Herdonius.. 
dueling proudlie in (# tempil of Jupiter, polluving [v.7. 
Cailaraniard defouling every thing in lt? 

Pollux (peliks). [a. L. Poltex, in earlier form 
Pollicés, ad. Gr. MoAvbevxns.] 

1. Gr. Alyth, Name of one of the twin sons of 
Tyndarus and Leda; hence in Astrox, the second 
star in the constellation Gemini: see Castor 3. 

1526, 1647 [see Castoa%1]. 868 Locxyea Guillemin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 324 Above Procyon, and towards the Zenith, 
Castor and Pollux point out the Twins. 

2. Min. = PoLLucitTE: see quot. 1847. 

Polly (peli). Dim. of Pott 53.2 (cf. Patty, 
Peggy); a3 female name, and name for a parrot. 

[1616 B. Jonson Epigr. 1. ci, And we will have no Poolye 
or Parrot by.) 2837 Wonk Every-day Bk. V1. 31% One of 
these ‘images ' was 3’ Polly’. 

b. Weeping Polly (Australia): see quot. 

1886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 174/: The native Queensland] 

asses are nearly a bundred in number..the weeping Polly 
is Poa cxspitosa. 

Polly, obs. f. Puttey. Pollygony, Pollymite, 
Pollypod, obs, ff. Potycony, etc. Pollytick, 
Pollywog: sce Pouitic, Potuiwoc. Polment, 
var, PULMENT Ods., pottage. 

Polo (pé'lo). [a. Balti polo: ef. Tibetan put/te.) 

1. A game of Eastern origin resembling hockey, 
played on horseback with long-handled clubs and 


a wooden ball. ee te 

Aa ancient game of the ts still pl in the upper 
Indus valley, and in Manipur. Yntrodueed Grst at Calcotta 
anda jittle later (¢1864)in Punjaub. Played in England ia 
July 1871. (Yule.) i 

[s842 Vicxe Trav. Kaskmtr V1. 289 At Shighur T first saw 
the game of the Changh4n. .. It is in fact hockey on horse- 
back... The ball, which is larger than a cricket ball, is ooly 
a globe made of a knot of willow wood, and is called ia 
Tibeti Puiu.) 1872 Daily News 20 uly, The ball of coa- 
tention once cast into the open field, Polo was entered upon 
in real earnest. 7875 Browninc tan Album 1. 333 Pole, 
Teat-pegging, Hurlingham, the Rink, I leave all these 
delights. 1886 Athenaeum 18 Sept. 67/ The first historical 
event recorded in this volume 1s the death at polo of the 
Sultan Aikbar. 7 

2. Hockey played on the water (water polo); 
hockey played on skates (riné pole). -_ 

1884 Graphic 30 Avg. a19/z Polo proper may be defin: 
as hockey on horseback, or rather pony-back, — 


POLOID. 


polo is hockey on the water, 1890 in WeasTER. 1895 in 
Funk's Stand, Dict. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as polo-ball, -match, -player, 
-playing, -pony, -stick. 
ae eae A The Trades 221 Two or three good 
nags, which are used as chargers and polo-ponies. 189 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 40 In 1872 the Monmouthshire Polo Club 
was established. 89g Kiruinc Day's Work (1898) 24% 
(Afaltese Cat) The native officers held bundles of poy 
long cane-handled mallets. 1895 Ouding (U.S.) XXVI. 
478/z ‘The regulation polo-bal! is of bass-wood, three inches 
ia diameter, and painted white. Lightness and toughness 
are necessary. a, ibid. XXX. 479/2 The long coat and 
linen dusters which every polo-hitter affects, 

Hence Poloist, a player of polo. . 

3891 Blackw. Mag. May 65: The veteran poloist. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 9 Dec. 5/2 As a horseman and poloist he had 
not many rivals. 

+ Poloe, obs. f. Pruau [after Urdti pz/ao]. 

1941 Compl. Famt.-Pitce 1. ii. 134 To make a Poloe. 

oloid (pd loid), sb. Geom. [f. Gr. wédos axle, 
POLE sé.2 + -o1p.] = PoLHopE (whieh is now the 
usual term). Also aétrié. or adj. in polotd curve. 

1862 Caviey Coll. Math. Papers YV.571 The ‘Extrait’.. 
establishes also the notioas of the Poloid aad Serpoloid 
curves. Jéid. 572 The pole of the instantaneous axis de- 
scribes on the ellipsoid a certaia curve, the ‘ Poloid', which 
is the locus of all the paints for which the perpendicular on 
the taageat plane has a given constant value. 

Polonaise (ppldné-z, poul-), 56. Also 8 polo- 
noise. ¥, polonaise, prop. adj. fem. of Jolonais 
Polish; lit. a Polish robe or redtngote.] 

1, A name applied, at various periods from ¢ 1770 
onward, to an article of female dress originally sng- 
gested by that of Polish women, being a dress or 
over-dress, consisting of a bodice, with a skirt open 
from the waist downwards; variously modified at 
different times. 

1773 Mas, Harnis in Priv. Leti. Ld. Malmesbu: 
1. 266 The four ladies were to be dressed ia white pe lonaises, 
1990 Guthrie's Geog. Gram, Poland (ed, 12) IL. 542 ‘Whe 
habit of the women comes very near to that of the men, 
a simple Polonaise, or long robe edged with fur. 1820 Lapv 
Granvittr Left. (1894) I. 1gq An added or wroudx border 
to the Polonaise. 1835 World of Fashion Feb. 35/1 The 
Polonaise, is a very becoming carriage dress. ‘The form 
resembles a short pelisse. 1883 7rutk 31 May 768/2 Tabs 
are universal. They appear on tunics, polonaises, bodices, 
and sleeves. r Datly News 15 Apr. 8/5 There is one 
point of difference between the modern polonaise and its 
ancestor... The former is rigidly tight, and plain abont the 


(1870) 


ke toe 
tb. A similar garment worn by young boys: 
= Potonyl A. 2. Obs. 

1819 Scort Leg. Montrose xvii, This dress..bore some 
resemblance to that called polonaise, still worn by children 
in Scotland of the lower rank. 

c. A kind of overcoat for men, usually short and 
edged with fur. 2890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. A slow dance of Polish origin, consisting 
chiefly of an intricate march, procession, or pro- 
menade of the dancers in couples; also, the music 
which accompanies this dance, or any mnsic written 
in its peculiar triple rhythm. 

197 Monthly Mag. WN. 466 The thirteenth [movement], 
a Polonoise, is characterised by much sweetness and novelty. 
1813 Laoy Buacuersn Leté. (1893) 93 The ball began with 
polepeias: which are in fact only walking in time. 1861 

aily Tel, 22 Oct., The ball, as is usual. .in Germany, com- 
menced with a sort of general perambulation in couples. It 
is not dancing,..it is simply walking to the music. This 
solema promenade is known as a Polonaise. 

Hence Polonai‘se v. n/r., to dance a polonaise ; 
fo move ina slow and stately manner; Polonai-se- 
wise adv., in the manner of a polonaise. 

1828 De Quincey Rhet, Wks, 1860 XI. 363 Milton .. polo- 
naises with a grand Castilian air, in paces too sequacious 
and processional, 1858 Lapv G. BLoomrieLo Remin. (1883) 
II. xiv. 64 After the presentations .. Her R 
polonaised with twenty-two Prinees, 
ed.) 10 Feb, 1/3 The ball is opened by their Majesties and 
their Court paradiag round the house in polonaise-wise. 
1898 Weston. Gaz. 5 May 3/2 A cherry red voile set in deep 
tucks placed polonaise-wise on the skirt. 

+ Polone'se, sd.anda. Obs. Also 8 poloneze. 
[ad. F. polonars Polish, It. Polonese, f. med.L. 
Polonia Poland : see -ESE.] 

A. sb. 1. = PotonarsE 1, 
Spry to the material for this. 

1788 Connoisseur No. 52 1. 312 Some squire’ 
danghter, who never yet heard of a Bolen ‘ree 
Gawrrita Hist. Lady Barton 1. 199 Her gown was a white 
silk polonese. 1974 Lady's AMag. July 379/1 Lady T—nell. . 
chiefly wears a white Persian gown aod coat, made of Irish 
ib aaa Irish polenese is made very becoming—it 

mttons down half the arm—no ruffles, (ete.}. 


2. A native of Poland, a Pole. (Sing. and pl.) 
1810 E. D, Carne Trav. Russia (1839) 47/1 Their features 
are those of the Polonese. 


b. The Polish language, 
1828 Weasten cites Encye. 
B. ad. = Poulse a. 
NAISE Ic. 
tr Westm. Mag. VW. 288 Ut is not wi 
standard for the des of Genter Tee Fellaces Coa 
with a silk edging, still prevail. 
‘t+ Polonia (poldenia). Obs. [med.L. Polonia 
Poland.) The country Poland, attrib, + Polonia 
heel: cf, Potony 1 B, 


oyal Highness 
3888 7imes (weekly 


Also apparently 


Polonese coat = Powo- 


| 
} 
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1611 Rowsanps More Knaves He (Percy Soc.) 83 Bootes 
and stockins to our legs doth finde Garters, polonia hecles, 
and rose shooe-strings. 1653 Mitton Hivelings 144 Austria, 
Polonia and other places. 


Polonian (peldecniin), a and sé. [f. prec. 


+ -AN.] 
A, adj. Of Poland; = Poutsua. Ods. or arch. 

1585 T. Wasntncton tr, Vicholay's Voy. tv. xiii, 126b, A 
long cappe after the Polonian or Georgian fashion. 16: 
Owen Vind. Evangelice Wks. 1853 XII. 18 This Captain- 
eneral of the Polonian forces. 1976 Mickie tr. Camoens' 

usiad Introd. 55 He was a Polonian Jew by birth. 

B. sé. 1. A native of Poland, a Pole. arch. 

31599 Sanoys Europe Spee. (1632) 210 Which is the case of 
the Polosians and Venetians at this present. 1704 J. Taarr 
Abra-Mulé, i. 30 The rough insoleace of stern Polonians, 
1864 Bunton Scot Adv. LL. ii, 179 Scottish colonels that 
served..against the Tartar, and the Polonian, 

+2. A (woman’s) polonaise. Sc. Oés. 

€1817 Hocc Taics & Sk. IV. 216 Ladies,..their number 
quite countless—dressed ia green pollonians, and grass- 
green bonnets on their heads. 1818 — Brownte of B. 11. 
183 The bogles will... hae to pit on their pollonians o’ the 
pale colour o' the fair day-light. i 

So ‘+ Polonio, + Polo‘nish ads. = PoLisn ; 


| Po‘lonism, a Pollsh characteristic or peculiarity ; 


Poloniza‘tion, the process of making Polish; 
Polonize (pdldnaiz) v., to make Polish. 

3612 Barrewooo Lang. § Relig. Pref. 22 The Belgick, 
*Polonick, Argentine, Augustane, Saxonick,..Bohemick or 
Waldensian Confession. 1599 Sanovs Europe Spec. (1632) 
121 Reported by the *Polonish Ambassadour. me Ss. 
Cuarke Lives Fathers, Luther (1654) 253 A certain Polo- 
nish Jew. 2 Speaker g Mar. 637/1 ‘To discount .. the 
*Polonisms of Chopin..aad the Gallicisms of Berlioz. 2883 
Pali Matt G. 17 Oct. 4/1 Demanding... the *Polonisation of 
the Galician railways. 1886 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 286 That 
their residence there tends to *Polonize the districts ia which 
they live. 1902 Speaker 6 Sept. s94/2 Instezd of the 
Prussians Germaaising the Poles, the Poles are Polonisiag 
the Germans. ; 

Polonium (poléenidm), Chen. [mod.L. and 
F. folonium, f. med.L. Polonia Poland +-1UM: see 
quot. 1900.] A highly radio-active metallic element 
or form of matter, diseovered in 1898 by Prof. and 
Mme. Curie in pitchblende. 

1898 Sin W. Crookes Addr. Brit. Assoc. 24 A new con. 
stituent of the uranium mineral pitchblende,. The radiant 
activity of the new body, to which the discoverers have 
ae the name of Polonium, needs neither the excitation of 
ight nor the stimulus of electricity. 1900 Nature 14 June 
151/2 That (substance) associated with bismuth being named 

olonium, a name derived from tbe Polish nationality of 
Mme. Curie, 1906 Athenxumt 20 Jan. 82/1 Ia six days it 
becomes radium F, which Prof. Rutherford identifies with 
the polonium of Madame Curie and the radio-tellurium of 
Prof. Marckwald. 

Polony !, s6.and a. Obs. (ad. med.L. Polénia 
Poland, F. Pologze.] 
A. sb,.1, Poland, 

1634 E. Knott Charity Maintained t iv. §16 In Polony, 
Hungary, and Transilvania, 

&. A kind of long coat or gown for young boys, 
having a close-fitting bedy with loose skirt; = 
PoLonalsE 1b. 

3818 Scott Hrt. Midl. v, The blue polonie that Effie 
made for him. .was the first decent dress the bairn ever had 
on, 1825 — Le#t. 11. 257 A sort of dress worn by children 
in Scotland, and called a polony..which is just a jacket and 
a petticoat all in one. 

B. atirib. or adj. Polish: in names of various 
attieles of apparel, etc. 

3610 Rowtands Martin Marke-all (Hunter. Cl) 23 It is 
a Polony Shoe with a Bel. 1656 ee Handsom. 77 We 
wear Polony heels; or it may be Chopines. ¢1660 Ga. 
Counsel agst. Cold Weather 14 Beloved, your Polony heel 
is good, poor Wooden heeles better, but those of Corke the 
best of all. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 129/1 The Caster 
{hat] is made of Coney Wool, mixt with Polony Wooll. 

Polo‘ny 2. Also 8 pullony. [Origin uncer- 
tain: perh. the same as pree.; perh. corruption of 
Botoena,q.v.] In Polony sausage, a sausage made 
of partly cooked pork, 

1764 Ettz. Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 75 To make 
Pullony Sausages. «1845 Hoon Sausage Maker's Ghost 
ii, Preterr'd to all polonies, saveloys, Aad other foreign toys, 
2878 Gitperr /1.47.S. Pinafore 1, I've chickens and conies, 
and pretty polonies, And excellent peppermint drops. 

| Polos (pres). [a. Gr. médos axis, sphere, 
vault of heaven; in late Gr. (Pausanias) a head- 
dress.] A head-dress of cylindrical form, seen in 
some representations of Greek and Oriental god- 
desses. 

1830 Lerren tr. C. O. Mitiler's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 36 
Artemis Lusia is also perhaps to be recognised in the ido! 
with the polos and torch and bow on the vase-painting at 
Berlin, 1887 B. V, Heao Hest. Numorum 394 Europa some- 
times .. wears upon her head a polos, showing that she was 
"oried at Gortyna in the light of a powerful goddess. 

olpody, Polron(d, obs. fi. Potypopy, PouL- 
DRON. 


{| Polroz (pp'rdaz). Cornwall. [a.Com. pulros, 
f. pul, Welsh pil pit + ros, Welsh rhod:—L. rota 
w Sap The pit under a water-wheel. 

3885 LEIFcHILD Cornwall Mines 278 These. .terms appear 
strange to the English language. 1 might add the words 
“bryle’, ‘chats’, ‘terluing ',*dzhu ', § polroz’, ' zyghyr ', and 
others. 188: RayvMono Mining Gloss., Polros (pronounced 
Polrose, Corn{wall], the pit underneath a water-wheel, 

Polshe, obs. form of Pontsu », 


: 


POLTROON. 


+ Polshred, v. Obs. rare—', Eprop. poll-shred, 
f. Pout s6.1 + SHrep v.] fvazs. = PoLLaRD v. 

1530 Pausen, 614/1, I loppe a tree, 1 croppe, I polshred. 

Polt (poult), sé. Obs. exc, dial, [Origin obscure: 
in sense 1 it may be a variant of Pat sé.; but 
cannot easily be connected with felt, It is not 
certain that sense 2 is the same word.] 

1. A blow, a hard rap or knoek. Now dal, 

€1610 ALS, Bodi, 30 \f. 24h, 1 tooke him a polt of the pate. 
arj00 BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Polt on the Pate,a good 
Rap there. 1700 J. AsGuL Argument 103 If any one 
hath spite enough to give me a polt,..I only desire them 
first to qualify themselves for my Exeeutioners. @1739 
sae Mix, MW. X. (1749) 162 One of those who stood close 

y him. lifted np a pole he had in his hand, and gave him 
such a pole with it as brought Sancho Panga to the ground. 
1782 Miss Busnry Ceci/ia u. ix, He'd go nigh to give me 
a good polt of the head. a@ 2825 Forav Voc. £. Anglia, 
Poit, a hard driving hlow. 1849 Blackw, Afag. LXVI. 702 
{It} fetched me an awful polt ia the right side. 

2. A pestle or club (ef. Pout-Foot). Oés. 

r6za Caer, Suttu Map Virginia 17 Their corne they rost 
in the eare greene, and bruising it in a morter with a Polt, 
lappe it in rowles in the leaues of their corne. 

tb. The elnb-shaped stem and bulb of a leek, 

1635 Mankuam Eng. Husd, 1.1. ii, 9 You shall cut the 
blades [of leeks] to the , Ie. 

Polt, v. Now azal. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
knock, thrash, beat, bang. 

3649 Burne Eng, Improv. [nipr. (1653) 179 Then pole it, 
or faulter it as some call it, that is, beat it over again in the 
husk. 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 To Pott, to 
beat or thrash. 1706 Puiturs, To Polit (Country-Word), 
to beat, bang, or thrash. 1831 Lower 7. Cladpole cxxxviii, 
I aim'd me swish an levell’d well, To polt un on de head, 

Hence Polting-lug (d#a/.): see quot. 

1853 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. t1. 441, In Herefordshire 
the ordinary mode of gathering the fruit is by sending men 
to beat the trees with long sleader poles or rods,..these 
poles are provincially termed ‘ polting lugs’. 

Polt, obs. form of Pout. 

+ Polte, var. pulte, pa. t. of Pint v. Obs. 

€ 1380 Sir Ferunib, 2976 Pe hardieste pat were of al pe 
trome polte hem to pe flizt. 

| Poltergeist (ppliargaist). [Ger f. Zolter 
noise, uproar + geist ghost.] A spirit which makes 
its presence known by noises; a noisy spirit. 

1871 Tyton Priv. Cit. 11. 176 Vampires appear in the 
character of the poltergeist or knocker, 1898 /onth Sept. 
229 If there be nothing in hallucinations, apparitions, scry- 
ing, second-sight, poltergeists, and the rest. 902 F. Pop- 
moae Aflod. Spiritualism |. v it. 2s. 1908 Edin, Rev. Oct. 
308 Most poltergeists are not conteat with mere noises, 

Po'lt-foot, ack. Also 6 powlt-, 6-7 poult-, 
7 polte-. [app. f. Potr sd, sense 2 + Foor sd.] 

1. A club-foot. 

1579 Lviv Euphues (Arh.) 97 Venus was content to take 
the blake Smith with his powltfoote, 1604 Dekker Honest 
Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 8: My eldest son had a polt-foot, 
crooked legs, 1638 Sir T. Heraert Trav. (ed. 2) 338 The 
women are commonly modest,..shewing nothing but their 
polt-feet, which from their infancy are straitned. 1659 
Lady Alimony v. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 308 Vulcan's poult 
foot or his smutted look. 1840 Browninc Sordello v. 266 
* Polt-foot ’, sang they, ‘ was in a pitfall now’. 

2. atirib, (often poltfoot) = polt-footed. 

er Nasug Almond for Parrat Bivb, My Bedlam 
brother Wig. and poltfoote Pag. with the rest of those 
patches. 12601 B. Jonson Poefaster tv. vii, What's become 
of. .the poult-foot stiakard, her husband? 1880 SwinavrNe 
Stud. Shaks, 185 The rough construction and the poltfoot 
metre, lame sense and limping verse. 

Hence Porlt-footed a., club-footed. i 

1589 GREENE Jferaphon (Arb.) 39 Though he [Vulcan] 
was polt-footed, yet he was a God. ¢ 2619 B. Jonson Mere. 
Vind. Wks. (Rtldg.) 5095/1 This polt-footed philosopher, 
old Smug here of Lemnos. 

Polther, Poltice, obs. f. PoLDER, PovLTIcE. 

Polt-net: see Pout-Nnev. 

Poltre, obs. form of Pouttry, 

Poltroon (pgltr#n), Forms: 6 pultrowne, 
pultron, 6-7 pultrone, 6-8 poultron, 6-9 pol- 
tron, 7 poultroone, pultroon, poultran, -oun, 
7-9 paltroon, 7- poltroon. fa. F. foltron 
{also in 16th c. powdtyon) ‘a knane, rascal. .; 
dastard, eoward; slaggard, lazie-backe, base idle 
fellow’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. poétrone ‘a poltron, an 
idle fellow, a base coward, a lazie, lither or sloth- 
fall sluggard, a lout’ (Florio 1611), whence also 
med.L. pultro, -onem (S, Francis ¢ 1220, Dn Cange), 
Sp. poltron, Pg. poltrao; f. It. poltro ‘sluggard, 
idle, lazie, slothfull’ (Florio) + -ove: see -O0N. 
The t6th c. spelling may have been influenced by 
med.L. Originally stressed purltron; poltroon 
{after Fr.) appears in 1664. P . 

ic adj. was app. from tfol/vo couch, bed (Florio): 
cf. Milanese Jolter, Romagn. pultar restiag-place, Venet. 


" poltvona couch, Pg. poltrona large arm-chair, and It. 


ealihigd lirtre, beside poltronare, poitroneggiare ‘tO 
play the poltron,.. to loll and wallow in sloth and idlenesse, 
to lye lazilie in bed as a sluggard’ (Florio). Poltro, polter, 
pultar, are referred by Diez to OHG. folstar pillow, bolster. 
The fantastic conjecture of the derivation of pof‘ron from 
L, pollice truncus,‘maimed or mutilated in the thumb 
(sert. in order to shirk military service), was offered by Sal- 
masius, and long passed current as an ‘etymology’; it prob. 
ave rise in the r8th c. to the use Ja Falcoary «sense 2).] 

1, A spiritless coward; a mean-spirited, worthless 
wreteh; a craven. 


POLTROONERY. 


@ sag SKELTON Howe the douty Dk. of Albany 170 Suche 
a proude pultrowne. 4 573 Knox Hest. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 
235 That pultron and vyle knave Davie was justlie punlshed. 
a1s84 Monrcomerte Cherric § Slae a4 ortune helps the 
hardie ay, And pultrones plaine repellis, aigga Grerne 
at /V, i. ii, Poltron, speak me one parola against my 

nn gentithomeme, 1 shall [etc.}. 1593 Stans. 3 Aen. V7.1 
62 Patience is for Poultroones, such as he: He durst not sit 
there, had your Father liu'd. 1633 Lrrucow 7'raz. 1. Vable 
sog A French Pultrone, playing the Palliard. 1664 Butcer 
Hud. to. =, uney that..think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are Cowards, and Pultroons. 1678 /é/d. mt. 1. 346 
And held my Drubbing of his Bones Too great an Honour 
for Pultrones. 1700 Davprn Faddes, /ifad 1. 413 For who 
but a Ree possess‘d with fear, Such haughty insolence 
can safely bear? 1748 Smotvetr Nod. Rand, (1812) 1. 66 
As arrant a poltroon as ever was drummed out of a 
regiment. 1809 W. lavinc Axickerd, (1861) 214 As did 
Jlomer make that fine fellow Hector scamper like a poltroon 
round the walls of Troy. 

attrib, 1645 Hammonn Serm. Acis xxiv. 25, Wks. 1683 
IV, 52: Our hellish oaths and imprecations, (that pultroon 
sin, that second part of Acgyptian plague of frogs and lice, 
and locusts), 1683 Sin I’. Browne Cdr. Alor. 1. § 36 He is 
like to be mistaken, who. .relieth upon the Reed of narrow 
and poltron Friendship, 

2. Falconry, (See quot.) 

1747-41 Cuamaras Cycl., Poltroon, in falconry, is a name 

iver to a bird of prey when the nails and talons of bis 

ind-toes are cut off, wherein his chief force and armour 
lay; in order to intimidate him, and prevent his flying at 
great game. 

Hence Poltrooniah a.; Poltroo'nism; Pol- 


troonize v. ixty., to play the poltroon. 

1611 Cotcr., Poltroniser, to pultronize it; to play the 
knave, scowndrell, coward. 1644 S. Kem Afessengers Pre- 
aration Ded. 2 Ic would conclude me guilty of Poultran- 
isme, to feare the Scfopit and ?’actenti? heere, when not the 
Zosind at Oxford. ie dee Sevewick Live ie Le 
(1876) 205 Patience may be very Christian in you, but it is 
very poltronish in me. 1 3 Rev. Apt. 363 Collinson— 
a weak, almost poltroonish creature. 

Poltroonery (jypltr#nori). [ad. F. poltron- 

nerie (1573 in Hatz.-Darm.), = lt. foltroneria: 
see Potrroon and -ERy.] The behaviour of a 
poliroon; + laziness; pusillanimity, cowardice. 
_ 1590 R. Hicucock Quintess. Wit 35b, Firste they are 
se tions, eepplns modest ; and after, with pultronerie 
and In pride doo lead their age. 163a 13. Jonson Magn, 
Lady i. iv, There’s no cowardize, No poultrounerie, like 
urging why? wherefore? 1 Govt. Venice 125 That ‘tis 
laziness and poltronery to retire from the Government to 
ee our age in ease. 1770 Lancuoane Plutarch (1879) 
Il. 608/2 His poltroonery and inean submission .. deserve 
the greatest reproach. 1897 Giapstoxe Zast. Crisis 11 
Counsels that bad hitherto resulted in a concert of miserable 
poltroonery. 

Polulogy, Polumath, ete.: see PoLy.ocy, ete. 

Polut(e, obs. forms of PoLuure. 

tPolverine. 06s. [ad. lt. polverino, f. pol- 
verer—L. pulverem dust, powder + -Txo, -INE*.] 
The calcined ashes of a plant, probably Sadsola 
Soda, brought from the Levant and Syria, of the 
nature of pot- or pearl-ash, and used in glass- 
making; glass-makers’ ashes. 

1663 Meaaerr tr. Neri’s Art of Glassi.1 Polverine, or 
Rockhetta, which comes from the Levant.., is the ashes of a 
eherb, syta tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 104 Crystal Fritt, 
made with Polverine, or Pot-Ashes, and Salt of Tartar. 
1782 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Crystal, Mix this powder 
with the pure salts of polverine. 1843 Caaaa Jechnol, 
Dict, Polverine. 1828 Weaster, Polverin, polverine. 
Poivil, obs. form of PuLviL. 

Pol-wheat: see Pout a. 2b. 

Polwig(ge, polwygle, obs. var. PoLuiwoc. 
t+ Poly, poley (poli), Obs. [ad. L. podium, 

Vion (Vlin.), a. Gr. aédcov (Theophr.) an aromatic 

erb, perh. f{. woAids hoary.) A species of Ger- 
tmander, Zeucrius Polium, an aromatic herb of 
Southern Europe; also extended to other species 
of Zeucrium, as Golden P. (7. asreunt), Yellow P. 
(TZ. flavescens). 

Th quot. 1527 Sisronly for Putiot. 

3527 Axonew Brunswyke's Distylt. Waters Civ, Water 
of poley. Pulegium in latyn. The best tyme of hys dys- 
tylacyon is all the herbe chopped whan it bereth floures, 
and so dystylled, 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixvi. 233 Poley.. 
is of two sortes, whercof one may be named..Poley of the 
Mountaine: and the other..small Poley. 1608 Torsen 
Serpents (658) 618 The herb called Poley, ae and all other 
things that have a Strong or vehement il] savour. 1866 
Yreas. Bot., Poly, Teucrinm Pollut. 

b. Grass Poly: sce Grass sb.) 13. 

¢. Poly-mountain, also poly of the moun- 
tain, mountain poly fad. L. poltem montanum), 
name of anaromalicherb: identified in 7yeas. Bot. 
with Bartsia alpina; by Britten and Holland with 
Calamintha Acinos; by earlier writers app. also 
With Teucrium Polium(=Pouy), See also PELLA- 
MOUNTAIN, pulimountain in PULIOL. 
. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11, Ixvi, 233 Poley of the Mountayne 
pie. litele, small, tender, base, and sweete smelling herbe, 
having small stemmes, and slender branches, Jé¢d., It is 
talled..in English Potey and Poley mountayne. 16 
ae Gerarite's Herbal 676, 1 haue sometimes seene it 
Sango Acinos) brought to Cheapside market, where 
the herbe women called it Poley mountaine, some it may 
ae that haue taken it for Poti montanune [Teucrium 
oliunt, L.] mis-informing them. 1698 Faver Ace, E. india 
& P. 244 Where ..grew the Mountain-Poly, which struck 
our Scent. sy:a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 8a Poley 
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Mountain..is a Plant of the Height of half a Footy having 
small, thick indented Leaves, 1866 7'reas. Bot, oh Poly 
mountain, Bartsia alpina. 1886 Barrten & Hotcano 
Plani-n. 385 Poley Mountain, Calamintha Acinos. 

Poly, obs. form of PuLiey. 

Poly- (peli), we Gr. wodv-, combining form of 
modus, woAv, much, in pl., woAAoi, -ai, -d many, 


forming the first element in a large number of | 


words, mostly scientific or technical. 

The second element of such compounds is properly of Greek 
origin, hut in recent formationsis often of Latin; occasionall 
(chiefly in nonce-wds.) poly. is prefixed to. an English word, 
The more important compounds will be found in their alpha- 
betical places; those of less importance follow here. 

1. General words. 


Polyacanthous (-ike'npos) a. Bot. [Gr. dxavéa 


spine, thorn], having many thors (Mayne /xfos. - 


ex. 1858). + Polyacou‘stic a. and sd. [see 
Acoustto]: see quots. Polya‘cron (pl. -ona or 
-a), Geont. [Gr. dxpoy summit], a solid havin 
many vertices or solid angles; a polyhedron Ged 


according to the number of its vertices), Po'lyact | 


(-ekt), Polyactinal (-2x'ktinal) adjs. [Gr. dxvis, 
dxriv- ray], having numerous rays, as a sponge- 
spicnle; multiradiate. Polyadamite (-c‘damait) 
@, (sonce-wd.), asserting a plurality of ‘Adams’ 
or first parents of mankind. Polyadenopathy 
(-ocdénp papi), Path. [Gr. d8qv gland: see -PaTHY], 
‘simnllaneous disease of several lymphatic glands’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), Polyadenoua (-2'd/nas) a. Bot. 
[see prec.], having many glands (Mayne). [| Poly- 
sosthesia (-/spi'sid), Path. [Gr. alo@nois senca- 
tion]: see quot.; hence Polywsthetio (-/spe'tik) a. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Poly-affe'ctioned a. (sonce- 
wd.), having a multiplicity of affections. + Porly- 
angle, a figure having many angles, a polygon; 
so Polya ‘ugular a., having many angles, poly- 
gonal. Polyarthritio (-itik) @., pertaining to 
or affected with polyarthritis. || Polyarthritis 
(-aspraitis), Path. [see ARTHRITIS], ‘ inflamma- 
tion of several joints at once’ (Billings); Poly- 
arthrous (-d-upras) a. [Gr. &p8poy joint]. ‘having 
many joints’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Polyarticular 
(L. erticulus joint], = prec. ; also (/ath.) affecting 
many joints. Polya-xial ¢., having several axes 
(see Axis). Polya‘xon [Gr. dfow axis], @.= prec. ; 
spec. of a sponge-spicule, having more than six 
axes of growth; sé. a polyaxon sponge-spicule. 
Polybathio (-bz'pik) a. [Gr. Ba8es depth), living 
at great depths in the sea. Polybi‘gamy (ro2ce- 
qd), tepeated bigamy or re-marriage during the 
life of the first wife or husband. Po-lyblast 
(-blest), Biol. [-BLAsT], a mass of many cells, as 
that formed by the segmentation of the ovum (also 
called morula); hence Polybla:stio a., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a polyblast. Po'lybranch 
(-brenk), Zool, a. having many branchiz or gills, 
as a mollusc or crustacean; sé. a polybranch 
mollusc or crustacean ; so Polybra-nchian, a. and 
5b.; Polybranchiate a. Polybu ttoned a. (2:0nce- 
wd.), wearing many bnttons, Polyce’llular a., 
composed of many cells, multicellular. Poly- 
centric a. Biol., having several centres, as a cell, 
+ Polycharacteri‘stio a. Ods., having the charac- 
terlstics of many (deities) ; || egies 
Path, (mod.L., f. Gr. yoaq bile; in F. polycholie], 
excessive secretion of bile. || Polychorion (-ké'- 
tign), Bot. [see CHorion]: see quot.; hence 
(irreg.) Polychorio'nio a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a polychorion. {| Polychromia (-krda:- 


mia), Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. xp@pa colour (cf. Gr. | 


mohvxpup-os many-coloured)], excessive forma- 
tion of colouring matter, ¢. g. of bile-pigments. 
Polychu'rchism, the doctrine or system of a 
multiplicity of churches; so Po‘lychuroh @., of 
or ee pee to such a system ; Polychu'rohist, 
an adherent of such a system (nomnce-wds.), Poly 
coccous (-kp*kos) @. Bot. [Gr. xéxmos berry], 
composed of several separate carpels or cocc#, as 
a fruit. Polycolian (-silidn) @. Zool. [Gr. xoAla 
hollow, cavity], pecs to the Polycalia, a 
synonym of Craniata, as having the brain-cavity 
divided into several chambers or ventricles. 
Polyco'rmio a. Sot. (Gr. xopyés trunk of a tree], 
having lateral stems equal to or co-ordinate with 
the main stem, as certain coniferous trees (opp. to 
monocormic), BPolycracy (pplitkrasi) [-cracy], 
government by many rulers: = PoLyaRcHy 1 
(Smart 1836). Polyorotio ance: Physiol. 
[after Dicroric], (of the pulse) exhibiting more 
than two beats or waves for each beat of the heart. 
Polycyclio (-si-klik) a. [Gr. xtxaos circle], having 
or consisting of many rounds, tums, or whorls. 
|| Polycythsemia (-sipi*mia), Pack. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, xtros (see -CYTE) + alya blood), excess of red 


' feeling revolts. 1 


POLY-. 


blood-corpuscles. Polyd@iabelical c., relating to 
a plurality of devils; in quot. as sd. = polydiabolist ; 
80 Polydia‘bolism, belief in many devils; Poly- 
dia‘bolist, one who believes in many devils 
Cones 2 Polydi'gital c. Zoo/., having several 
separate) digits, Polydime-nsional a. (sonce- 
wwd.), having, or relating to, more than three dimen- 
sions of space. Polydoggery (sonce-wd.), the 
keeping of a number of dogs. Polyeidism 
(-di'diz’m), Bio’. [Gr. «Tos appearance, form], 
metamorphosis in which an organism presses 
through several different forms in different stages. 
Polyenzymatio (-enzaime'tik) a. [ewzyme, f. Gr. 
év in + (upp leaven], prodacing several diffcr- 
ent ferments. Polyepic (-e'pik) a. (sonce-wd.) 
(Gr. @zos word], consisting of several words. 


(Contitiued on next page.) 


1683 in PAIL Trans. X1V. 483 By a Polyphone or *Poly- 
acoustick well ordered one sound may be heard as many. 
1704 J. Haaats Lex. Techn. 1, Polyacousticks, are Instru- 
ments contrived to Multiply Sounds, as Multiplying-glasses 
or Polyscopes do Images of Objects. 1755 Jounson, Poly- 
acoustick, adj., that multiplies or magnifies sounds. 1862 
Cavity Coll. Bath. Papers V. 38 A method of the deriva- 
tion of the 4 faced *polyacrons of a given number of 
summits from those of the next inferior number of summits. 
1886 Lexogxretp Sponges in Proc, Zool. Soc. 560, t. Ana- 
*onia. Without definite axes and with numerous rays— 
“polyact. 1833 PAilol. Museum 1.3312 If any advocate of 
the *polyadamite doctrine, as it has been called, 1888 Buck's 
Handbk, Med. Se. V1. 396/2 *Polyzsthesia, is a rare dis. 
turbance of sensation..in which the point of a pin, when 
applied to the skin, is felt as two or more points. 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 5 Jan. 15/3 Any such hackneyed creation as an 
Osric of the emotions, without depth, or a *poly-affectioned 
Lothario. 161a Stuatevant Afetadiica ix. 70 Uf the wheeles 

Id baue beene made square, trencher wise, or in any 
other "poly-angle, forty horses would not so easily draw 
them beeing laden, as two doth now with both speed and 
ease, 1690 Levsouan Curs. Math. 438 Of divers Figures 
or Faces, of a *Polyangular shape. 1797 Afouthly Mag. 
HI. 221 These hollow spandrils may be cylindrical, tri- 
angular, quadrangular, or polyangular. rgor Lavcet 16 Mar. 
776/1 In addition to such "polyarthritic forms there is yet 
a fourth group of cases in which only one or two joints are 
involved. 1898 Alfdute’s Syst. Aled. V. 863 Rheumatic 
fever, or acute *polyarthritis, 1874 Vas Buren Dis. Gente. 
Org. 86 Associated with the *poly-articular variety of 
gonorrheeal rheumatism. 1898 Adibutt's Syst, Aled, V. 1026 
There were no rheumatic phenomena for thirteen months 
when polyarticular rheumatism appeared. 1887 Sottas in 
yee oe vit, XXL. 436/2 Destna of an aniomocladine 
Lithistid (*polyaxon). 1898 Wature 27 Jan. 310/2 A fauna 
capable of living and developing at depths of over 2000 
nietres, to which the name Telubeihic is given. 1883 Sava 
Amer, Revis. (1885) 37 note, A great “polybigamy case. 
1873 E. R. Laxxester in dan, & Alag. Nat. Hist, Feb. 86 
The first step in development, after the formation by cleavage 
of the mass ofembryo-cells or '*polyblast. 1904 Brit. Aled. 
Frnt. 10 Sept. 586 The clasmocytes of Rauvier and Mar- 
chand, some of the polyblast of Maximow..all belong to 
this category of alte Jhid. 596 This last stage of the 
development of the *polyhlastic cell. 1839 Penay Cycl. XIV. 
322/1 Gastropods, are divided into... Nudibranchians (An- 
throbranchians and *Polybranchians). 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Polybranchiatus, Zool, applied .. to an Order (2'o/y- 
branchiata)..*polybranchiate, 1846 R. Cuamanes Trad. 
Edinburgh yoo The little *polybuttoned personages. 1887 
H. M. Warn in Mature 27 Jan. 301/2 As soon as the sap- 
vacuoles appear, in many cases making the cell not mono 
centric but “polycentric. 1705 Phil, Trans. XXV. 2107 
Prophylactic and *Polycharacteristick Statues. 184a Dun- 
Guison Med, Lex.,*Polycholia. 1880 J. W. Lace Bile 396 
Vulpian believes that jaundice fiom emotion may be caused 
by a catarrh of the ducts, by an ahundant polycholia. 1898 
P. Manson 7rog, Diseases iii. 78 Polycholia is a constant 
and often urgent feature in most malarial fevers. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 913 "Polychorion, a polycarpous fruit like that 
of Ranunculus. 1 Cent. Dict., *Polychorionic, 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 21 \t is not a polycholia. hut a 
“polychromia. /éid. 61 The hemoglobin liberated leads 
to an increased formation and excretion of bile pigments 
(polychromia). 1883 H. T. Eowaaps in CA. Times XXII. 
10/1 When a chapel is in debt, the *Polychurch hierarchy 
furiously rage against the Church. Jd. XX1. 971/1 The 
large sums which they [the Welsh] spend upon ‘ *Poly- 
churchism". 1891 Br. ae in Datly News 21 Nov. sia 
[He finds in the circular he has received a strong flavour of] 
what has been aptly termed the theory of Polychurchism, 
1899 Nature 9 Nov. 28/1 *Polycormic forms are met with in 
cypresses and junipers, in which the lateral branches are 
not all reduced to subordinate and graduated positions. 
aH Cent. Dict., *Polycyelie. B99 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. 
VIII. 553 A curved figure, having a polycyclic outline. 
1866 A. us Princ. Med. (1880) 60 An increase .. in the 
oumber of the red blood-corpuscles beyond the healthy 
limit. .constitutes..*polycythaemia. 1876 Tinsley's Afag. 
XVIII. 150 Whether we cast in our lot with Bishop Butler 
or the *Polydiabolicals. /éid. 149 Why has no Interesting 
heretic gone in for *Polydiabolism? /6id. 150 The *poly- 
diabolists would put it in the plural, and say evil spirits. 
1894 Brit. Jral. Photogr. X11. 28 The evolution of the 
horse's leg from a *po' “Wel extremity to its present 
form. 1884 Nature 1 May 24/2 L. Martin, on the “poly- 
dimensional argument. 1875 Miss Cousr False Beasts 5 
True 190 *Polydo; is a thing against which all proper 

Oa, areoce Orig. & Afet. Ins. iv. Bo 
Those cases in which animals or plants pass through a 
succession of different forms might be gistingurzed by the 
name of dieidism or "polyeidism. 1893 Tuosson Ontl 
Zool, xiii. 239 risa *poly-enzymatic gland, that is, one which 
produces diere digestive ferments. 1811-31 BENTHAM 
Lan, Wks. 1843 VIIE. 333/1 This proposition, will 
consist of one word only, ar of divers words,—will be either 
monoepic or “polyepic. 187 -2 
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Poly- combining form. 1, General words. 
(Continued from preceding page.) 
Polyergic (-Sudgik) a. [Gr. épyov work: cf. 
modvepyos hard-working], acting in many ways, 
having varions fonctions. Polyethnio (-e*pnik) a. 
[Gr. vos nation], belonging to or containing many 
nations or races. Polyfene'stral a. (once-wd.) 
[L. fenestra window], having many windows. 
Po'lyfoil a. and sb. Arch. = MULTIFOIL, Po'ly- 
grammar (sonce-wd.), a grammar of several dif- 
ferent languages. Po‘ly-groove a., having many, 
i.e. more than three, grooves, as a rifle; also 
cllipt. as sb. a poly-groove rifle; so Po‘ly-grooved 
a. Polygyral (-dzaier’l) a. [Gr. yipos circle, 
ring], having many whorls, as a shell. Poly- 


ids‘iem, the presence of many ideas or images ~ 


at once. Poly-la‘minated ¢., having many 
laminz or layers. Polyle‘mma, Logic, 2 complex 
syllogism resembling a dilemma but involving 
several alternatives. Polylepidons (-le‘pidas) a. 
[Gr. Aenis scale], having many scales ( 7yeas. 
Bot, 1866). Polylnguist souce-wd. [see Lin- 
cuist], 2 person learned in many languages. 
Polylithic (-litpik) 2. [Gr. Al@os stone], made of 
several stones: opp. to wzonoltthic, Polylobular 
(-Igbizilas) @., having many lobules. + Poly‘lo- 
quent a. Ods. rare—° [L. loguent-em speaking], 
‘that speaketh munch’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Polylychnous (-li‘knas) a. (zonce-wd.) [Gr. Avxvos 
lamp], having many Iamps or lights. Poly- 
ma‘gnet, an instrument consisting of two or more 
electromagnets so arranged as to admit of con- 
siderable variation in the field of magnetic force. 
|| Polymarnia, /azh., mania affecting several men- 
tal faculties: opp. to monomanza, Polyma:sti- 
gats, Polyma‘stigons adjs. Zool. [Gr. pdeorif, 
pagriy- whip], having many flagella, as an in- 
fnsorian ; pluriflagellate. Polyme*tallism (sorce- 
wd.) [after dimetaliisne), the nse of several different 
metals for money. Polyms:tame‘rio a. Anat, 
pertaining to or connected with several metameres, 
as a muscle snpplied with nerves from several 
ortions of the spinal cord, [| Polymstochia 
emitou'kia), Phill. [Gr. peroy7 a participle: cf 
PoLysyNDETON], the frequent ase of participles or 
participial constructions; so Polymetochic (-mi- 
te'kik) @., characterized by polymetochia. Poly- 
mi-erian a. (sonce-w7.) [Gr.pixpés little) containing 
much within a small space. Polymi-croscope, 
a microscope in which various objects are mounted 
on plates attached to a revolvable band, so that 
they can be brought successively into the field of 
observation. || Polymyositis (-moi,osai'tis), Path. 
[see Myositis]; see qnot. 1890. {| Polyneuritis 
(-niorai‘tis), Path., see quot. 1886. Polynn- 
clear (-nié#kléi1), Polynu‘cleate, -ated «djs. 
Biol., having several nuclei, maltinacleate. Po- 
lyodic (-p'dik) a. AfLus. (rare) [Gr. &59 song] 
=: POLYPHONIC, Polyewstrous (-istras) a. Zool. 
[see CEstaum]: (see quot.). Polyommatous 
(-p'matas) a, [Gr. dupa, dupar- eye], having many 
eyes. Polyora’ma [after Panorama], an optical 
apparatus presenting many views, or a view of 
many objects (Worcester 1846), Polyorga-nio a. 
Biol., having many different organs. + Polyo't- 
ical a, Obs, (sonce-wd.) [Gr. obs, &r- ear], having 
many ears. Po'lypage (-péidz) a. (/rinting), 
comprising several pages, as a folypage (stereo- 
type-) plate. Polypantograph, a form of panto- 
graph prodocing several identical designs simul- 
tancously from one pattern (Knight Died. Alech.). 
Polyparous a. [see -PARoUS], ‘bringing forth 
many’ (Webster 1864); multiparous. Polyped 
(pe'liped) ed ge caged sé. an animal having 
many feet; adj. many-footed. || Polyphobia 
(-fowbia), Path. [-rpnopta], morbid fear of man 
things. Polyphotal (-{d'til), Po-lyphote (-f5ut 
adjs, (Gr. pis, pwr- light], applied to an electric 
arc-lamp so constructed that several may be used 
on the same circuit. + Polypiety (nonce-wa.), 
piety of many forms, Po-lyplacia (-plzisid) a, 
Zool. [irreg. f, Gr. wAaxods flat cake], having more 
than one madreporic plate, as a starfish; opp. to 
monoplacid, Polyplastic (-ple'stik) a. [PLastic], 
having or assuming many forms (Dnnglison, 
1844). || Polypneea (-pni'’), Path. [Gr. avon 
(Dor. mvod, nvoid) breathing (cf. toAvmvora a violent 
wind); in F. polypnudée], ‘very rapid respiration’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Polyponons (-i*pdnas) a. (wonce- 
wd.) [Gr. mwodAvmoves much-labouring], occupied 
with many labors. Polyposist (-i*posist), sovce- 
wa, [cf. Gr. woAvmogia hard drinking, noAvndrys 
a hard drinker], one who drinks much, a hard 
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drinker. Polyprism, Polyprisma‘tic a. Crysi.: 
see quots. Polyprothesy (-prg'pisi), Gram. (Gr. 
mpéGeots preposition: cf. PoLysynpETON], the 
frequent use of prepositions; so Polyprothetic 
(-propetik) @., characterized by polyprothesy. 
Polypsendonymous (pplisizdp'nimas) @., having 
many psendonyms or aliases. + Polypyrens 
(-paierin), + Polypyre'nous (-peir?-nes) ad/s. [Gr. 
nopyy stone or hard seed of fruits}, having two or 
more stones or kernels, as a fruit. Polyrhizal 
(-raivz3l), Polyrhi‘zous adjs. [Gr. fifa root: ef. 
F. polyrrhize adj.J, having many roots. Polyse- 
mant (-si*ment) [ad. late Gr. moAvejpavros adj. , 
having many significations], a word having various 
senses; so Polyssma‘ntic a@., having various 
senses. Polysemous (-smas) a, [f. med.L. poly- 
sémt-us (Dante), a. Gr. moAvanp-os of many senses, 
f. woAv-, PoLY- + ofpa sign, onpaiver to signify], 
having many meanings. Polysensuous a. [f. L. 
Senst-s sense + -0US] = folysenzous; hence Poly- 
se‘nsnouaneas. Povly-sided ., many-sided. 
Polysiphonic (-saifp-nik), Polysiphonous (-sai-- 
fonas) adjs., Nat. Hist., having or consisting of 
several siphons or tubes. Po-lysoil @., con- 
taining various kinds of soil, Polysomatic a. 
(Gr. o@ya hody]}, applied to a grain of sand- 
stone or the like which consists of an aggre- 
gation of smaller grains. Polyaomatous (-sdu- 
mites) a. [as prec.], applied to a monster having 
two or more bodies combined. Polysomitic 
(-somitik) @. Zool, composed of a number of 
somites or body-segments. Po‘lyspirs, a form of 
sponge-spicule : see quot. Polystachyous (-ste'- 
kiss) a, Bot. [Gr. ordxvs ear of corn: cf. toAv- 
eraxus rich in ears of com (Theocr.)], having 
many ears or spikes, as a grass (Mayne). Poly- 
atelic (-st7lik) a. Bot. [Gr. orndy post, pillar, 
etc.], applied to a stem or root having more than 
one internal vascular cylinder or stele. Poly- 
stsmonous (-st/ménes) a. Bot, [Gr. orjpor, 
taken as=stamen: cf. F. polysiénone adj.], 
having the number of stamens more than double 
that of the petals or sepals. Polystethoacope 
(-ste‘}Jskoup): see quot. Polystichous (-i'stikas) 
a. Nat, Hist. [Gr. orixos row: cf. Disticuovs], 
arranged in numerous rows (Cent, Diet. 1890). 
Po'lystigm (-stim), Geow: [Gr. orvypy beau, 
a figure made up of a number of points, Poly- 
stigmatic (-stigmztik) @. (Aumorous nonce-wd.) 
[Gr. oriyya mark, spot], relating to numerous 
spots. Polystigmous (-sti*gmas) a. Fot., having 
many stigmas, as 2 flower (Cent. Dict). Poly- 
stylar (-stai'lin), Porlystyle adjs. Arch. (Gr. 
arbAos column], having or characterized by many 
columns. Polystylous (-stvi‘les) a. Bot., having 
many styles, as the ovary of a flower (Mayne 
1858). Polysylogism (Zogic), a combination 
or series of related syllogisms; so Polysyllogi'- 
stio a. [F. polysyllogistigue], pertaining to or 
consisting of a polysyllogism. Po-lyta sted a. 
(nonce-wd.), having many tastes or flavours. 
Polythelemism (-pilitmiz’m), sonce-wd. [Gr. 
6€Anpa will]: see qnot. 
tone adj. (Voltaire)], varied tone, as in ordinary 
speaking: opposed to *monofone. Po'lytope, 
Geont. Gr. 7énos place), a form, in geometry of 
more than three dimensions, corresponding to a 
polygon in plane, or a polyhedron in solid geo- 
metry. + Polyto-pian (zo7ce-wd.) [as prec.], one 
who visits many places. + Polytra-gic a., con- 
taining many tragedies. Polytrichons (-i'trikas) 
a. Nat. Hist. [Gr. Opit, rptx- hair), very hairy; 
thickly covered with hair (Mayne 1858). _ || Poly- 
ureais (-inrisis), || Polyuria (-itiria), Pach. [Gr. 
obpyors urination, obpoy urine], excessive excretion 
of urine; hence Polyurie (-iterik) a., pertaining 
to or affected with polyuria. Polyvo'ltine [Ital. 
volta turn, time], a silkworm ofa breed which yields 
several broods of cocoons ia a year. 


1889 Burvon Sanorrson Address io Biological Section 
British Assoc. in Nature 26 Sept. 524/1 Plant proto- 
plasm, though it may be structurally Watonantocs is 
dynamically *polyergic—it has many endowments. 1888 
Daily News 22 Sept. af For purposes of communication 
and for interchange of ideas the polyglott, *poly-ethnic 
Indian continent has become one country. 1838 Civil Eng. 
& Arch. ral. I. 3131/2 There is no proportion observed 
between the polyfenestral building itself, and the range of 
columns stuck upagainst it. 1842 Francis Dict, Arts, etc., 
Polyfoile, an ornament, like a leaf, of many round lobes. 
1812 SouTHEv in Q. Rev. V111. 97 The title of this *poly- 
grammar must not he samitied as a proof that he was 
walified for the task which he undertook, 


wot. US 1868 Rep. to 


Munitions War 88 These guns are rifled on 
the ipplygroove system, and use lead-coated projectiles. 
1886 #7eld 9 Jan. 54/3 Greatly improved the shooting of the 


old muzzle-loading polygroove. 1858 GaeEnEr Gunnery 


Po‘lytone [cf. F. poly- | 


+ prismatic, presenting numerous prisms. 
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403 They will shoot as well as *poly-grooved rifles. 18.. 
W.G. Bixney (Cent. D.), *Polygyral. 1903 F. W.H. Mveas 
Hum, Personality 1, 47 In one word, hypnosis is a state 
of “poly-ideism, not of mono-ideism. 1 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol. (ed, 6) 333 Single or *poly-laminated cylin- 
dcical, and ciliated epithelia. 1867 Atwatea Logic 151 
The names Tritemma, Tetralemma, *Polylemma have heen 
sometimes given to this sort of Syllogism according to 
the number of members or horns. 1873 M. Cotuins 
Squire Silchester UW. xix. 232 An old friend .. famous as 
*polylinguist, Puilsleat, archeologist. 1839 Cévil Eng. 
& Arch. Frul. 11. 368/1 *Polylithic statues, or those com: 
posed of several stones. 1896 Adibutt's Syst. Afed. 1. 
117 Small round cells with *polylohbular and fragmented 
nuctei, 1639 Fraser's Mag. XX. 709 Freely dispensing 
tight from the huge "polylychnous gas-hurners to 1 whale 
neighbourhood. 1828 Lancet 19 ria 73/2 Dr. Epps 
enumerated monomania; that is, when one faculty is 
affected: *polymania where more than one faculty is de- 
ranged, 1893 Chicago Advance 10 Aug., *Polymetallisin is 
historical, wae iron, copper, shells and wampum have all been 
used as money, 1888 Nature 13 Dec. 151/2 Most muscles, 
Fuerhringer argues, are *polymetameric, #¢. they receive 
nervous fibres from two or more spinal roots, 1g00 H. W. 
Smytu Grek. Melic Poets p, |vii, The periods [in the dithyramb] 
were disjointed..and *polymetochic: the heaping of parti- 
ciples added pomp and rapidity. 1899 W. 1. Kxare Lie 
Borrow 1. 70 A small 4to volume.,in his *polymicrian 
handwriting. 1890 Butuincs Aled. Dict., *Polymyositis, 
inflammation of ‘a number of muscles, simultaneous or 
successive. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Aled. Vi. 461 Primary 
affections of the muscle. (a) Acute polymyositis, 1886 
W.R. Gowers Man, Dis. Nerv. Syst. \. 91 The term ‘mul- 
tiple neuritis ‘ or ‘*polyneuritis' is applied to the condition 
in which many verves are inflamed simultaneously or in 
rapid succession, 1899 4 d/butt's Syst. Med. V1. 496 Certain 
mineral poisons .. induce paralysis by the establishment of 
poly neuritis 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 473 
n atrophic increase of fat, in “polynuclear bone-cells, 
agora W. Oster Princ. & Pract. Med. 1.19 Acute diseases, 
in which the polynuclear neutrophiles are increased. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex, *Polynucleate, multinucleate, 1878 T. 
Bavanr Pract. Surg. 1. 138 1p some examples there are 
large *polynucleated cells. 1898 P. Manson f'r0p. Diseases 
i. 26 Poly-nucleated leucocytes. 1818 Busay Gram, Alus, 
99 note, The first of these styles of melody they term 
monodic, the second *polyodic. But this polyodic style of 
composition, after all, is nothing more than a compounding 
of harmony with melody. 1900 HeapE in Q. Frid, Alicrosc. 
Sc. Nov. 16 There are two forms of sexual season evident 
in female mammals; the moneestrous, in which there is 
only a single cestrus at one or more particular times of the 
yenr (bitch), and the “polycestrons, in which there are two or 
more concurrent dicestrous cycles at a particular time of the 
year (mare). 1864 WeesteER, *Polyommatous, having many 
eyes. 1884 Ch. Limes 8 Feb. 101 Like the mysterious 
Beings in the Apocalypse, polyommatous—full of eyes. 
1887 Science 3 June Ewa In fie natural world some beings 
are monorganic, others are *polyorganic. 1613 JAcKson 
Creed wt. xxvii. § 3 As vsually is found in any *polyeticall 
Argus-eyed tyrannie. 182a J. Witson in Blackw. Alag. 
XII. 87 It is all righe and fitting that a rope or 
eee like Jack yee any lee should go on foot. 
1Bag Soutuey Sir 7, AZore IL. 193 Though it cannot be 
thrown down by a tempest, it may be shattered hy it, and its 
polyped unity destroyed, 1647 Waro Stud. Codler (1843) § 
Poly-piety is the greatest impiety in the world. 1 
Cent. Dict. *Polypnaa. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 485 
A probable compensatory polypnoea or attack of dyspnoea. 
1853 Fraser's Mag. X LVL. 179 We have never had such 
a *polyponous individual as the Rector of Lyndon. 18a1 
Sporting Mag. 1X. 53 The ancients boasted the power of 
their *Polyposists, 1873 Ganot Physics (ed. 6) vit. iii. § 502 
That the angle of deviation increases with the refractive 
index may be shown hy means of the *polyprism. This 
name is given to a prism formed of several prisms of the 
same angle connected at their bases. 1849 Cratc, *Poly- 
1864 WeEesTER, 
Polyprismatic, having many lateral secondary planes, with 
or without the primary planes; said of a prismatic crystal. 
1896 J. Donovan in Chuan Rev, Feb. 62/1 The gradual 
development from extreme oligoprothesy to considerable 
*polyprothesy, in the Tragic writers, is especially dwelt on. 
bid, The enquiry leads to the general law that prose is 
*polyprathetic and poetry oligoprothetic. 1876 IVorld V. 
0. 105. 9 If it is..intolerable for one gentleman to call 
another a pop eeslgay mons writer. rgoz Swineuane in 
Q. Rev, July 30 The polypseudonymous ruffian who uses 
and wears out as many golen names as ever did even the 
most cowardly: and virnlent of literary poisoners. 1693 
Phit. Trans. XV. 928 The Pomiferous Trees and Shrubs, 
«these are all *Polypyrene, 1706 Puitiirs, *Polypyrenous 
Fruit,..such Fruit of Trees, Mets, etc. as contain two or 
more Kernels or Seeds within it. 1858 in Mayne ZxZos. 
Lex. re Cent, Dict.,*Polyrhizal, 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Polyrhiaus,. waving many roots,..*polythizons. 1873 
F. Hatt MZod. Eng. 170 Mutuvocals.. are of three sorts. 
I. *Polysemants, where there is identity of form in the 
symbols of primary significations and their derivatives; as 
(a) burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, presents, preterites, and parti- 
ciples ; as (8) Zove, substantive and verb, or £2, adjective, ad- 
verb, and substantive s and as (¢) fost, stage, the substantives. 
1). Homographs, identical to the eye; Lue Homophones, 
identical to the ear only. 1862 — /#indu Philos. Syst. 
75 note, This is nol the SAnkhya ‘nature’, frakyiti, but 
our own “polysemantic ‘nature’, 1884 Athenzuit 17 May 
628/2 What Dante himself, in his dedication to Can Grande, 
calls the ‘*polysemous* character of the poem. [Danrz 


= dpist. x. $7 Ystius operis non est simplex sensus, immo 


dici potest polysemum, hoc est plurium sensuum.] 1904 
Garpner Dante's Ten Heavens 11 We are totd in the 
Letter to Can Grande that the poem is *folysensnous. 
1899 Dublin Rev. Jan. 211 We do not think that Mr, Paget 
Toynhee quite realises in the Dictionary .. the *poly> 
sensuonsness of Beatrice. 1862 H. W. Bettew Jral, Pol. 
Mission Afghanistan 216 The only clean .. building 1s 
a *polysided domed mosque... that stands on an eminence 
overlooking the village. 1898 Srocwick ex/bh. Zool. 
1. 125 note, The coenosark or hydrocaulus is said to be 
fascicled or “polysiphonic when it is composed of several 
adherent tubes, 1857 Berkriny Cryptog. Bot. §133 Of 
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those greep Algae which are masked oy calcareous matter, 
there are two series distinguished by their monosiphonous 
or *polysiphonous stems. 1778 [W. Maasuatt] Afinutes 
aAgric., Digest 18 A Unisoil Farm requires fewer Implements 
than a *Polysoil Farm. tgoq Brit, Med. Jrné. 17 Dec. 
1643/2 The subject of “polysomatous terata, 1877 Huxtey 
Anat, Inv, Anim, vi. 251 Groups of *polysomitic segments, 
which.. recelve the name of thorax and abdomen. 1887 
Sottasin Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 417/2 (Sponge) A continued 
spiral growth through several revolutions gives the “poly- 
spire. 1888 —-in Challenger Rep. XXV. p.lxii, Polyspire... 
A spite of two or more revolutions, 1896 Cormacx in 
Trans. Linn, Sot. Bot. Ser. u. V.275 His description of 
the *polystelic condition of stems of Pleridophyta, bid. 
With polystelic roots must be classed certain abnorma’ 
Palm-roots. 1849 Bacroue Man, Bot. § 392 \f the stamens are 
double the sepals or petals. .the flower is diplostemonous..1 if 
more than double, *folystesnonous. 1861 Bentiey Man. Bot. 
as4 Polystemenous {sic],..as inthe Rose. 1889 Hanoezson 
tr. Baas' Outl. Hist. Med. 1016 The stethoscope of Lan- 
doury (“polystethoscope) with several tubes at one end, so 
that several persons can listen to the same murmur at once. 
1863 R. Townsenn Afod. Geont, 1. 144 A complete figure 
which..may be termed a “polystigm ia the former case, and 
a polygram in the latter. 1881 Buackmore Christowwedl x. 
1, 153 As the (eae view deepeaed, her aame ac- 
crusted finally tot epee form of ‘Spotty’, 1843 Civil 
Eng, & Arch. Fra. VU. 195/t A picturesque piece of *poly- 
stylar composition, /4id. 263/2 Such apertures must prove 
+.at variance with its columnar and “polystyle character. 
3837-8 Sta W. Hamicton Logic xix. (1866) 1. 363 A series of 
cottelative syllogisms, following each other in the reciprocal 
relation of antecedent and consequent is called a *Poly- 
syllogism. 3709-10 Hentevin Swyft's Wks. (1841) Il. aye 
When the *polytasted wine excited jovial thoughts and 
banished serious reflections. 1905 Faith of Christian (ed. 2) 
12/1 We have simply substituted what may be called *paly- 
thelemism, or the doctrine of many wills, for the doctrine of 
polytheism. 1852 Ecclesiologist X111. 63 They are read,— 
we mean read in ‘polytone,—by the Priest. 1866 J. B. 
Dyxes ia P. Freeman Xites 4 Ritual 106 The use of the 
monotone dropped and gave place to our modern careless un- 
ecclesiastical polytone. 1611 B. Jonson in Coryat Crudities, 
Charac. Authouy, The character of y* famous Odcombian 
or rather *Polytopian Thomas the Coryate. 1605 Eat Sria- 
unc Alexandreat Argt., Which multitude of murthers 
ef me the subject of this peu sak Tragedic, 1858 
Mayne Z£xfos. Lex., Polyuresia, *Polyuresis. 1896 tr. Wag- 
ner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 584 *Polyutia is absent, but there 
exists a frequent desire for micturition. 1890 Lancet 1 Nov. 
g3et Reducing the polyuria and the thirst. 1885 W. 

oacets Urinary & Kenal Dis. u. i. (ed. 4) 245 Iv “poly- 
uric subjects the contrasts pow ey of the renal vessels is 
apparently paralysed. 1890 of. Sc. Afonthdy Feb. soo For 
the protection of the mulberry-trees, the raising of "poly- 
voltines, or worms that hatch several broods a year, is 
forbidden in many countries. 

2. In Chemistry, a prefixed element indicating 
generally the higher members of a series of zor10-, 
di-, tri-, etc. compounds; sometimes including all 
except the primary or 2on0- member. 

a. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. used as the 

names of compounds formed by the combination 
of two or more atoms, molecules, or radicals (some- 
times with elimination of hydrogen atoms, water 
molecules, etc.), as polyethylene =(Cy Hy)a, (e.g. 
hexethylene alcohol (C,11,), H,.07); polygly*- 
cerin: see quot. 1877; polyo'xrde, a binary compound 
containing several oxygen atoms, as a pentoxide ; 
so polysu'lphide, polyterebene, polylerpene, etc. 

1854 J. Scorrennin Orr's Circ. Sc., Chein. 353 The desigaa- 
tion ol ees ppurets has been applied. 1868 Miter Elem, 
Chem, (ed. 3) U1. 251 note, These bodies (Glycol, Diethy- 
lene alcohol and Triethylene alcohol]. ,are termed polyethy- 
lene alcohols by Wurtr. 1866 Watta Dict. Chem, VV. 
687 Polytercbenes, hydrocarbons epee with oil of tur 
pentine. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chest. 215 From the forma 
lian of _ of ammonium and water. 18977 
Warts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) U1. 185 Polyglycerins. Two, 
three, or more molecules of glycerin can unite into a single 
molecule, with elimination of a number of water-molecules 
less by one than the number of glycerin molecules which 
combine together. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Alet. 
U.S. 615 Some sulphurets from Nevada County were 
digested in a solution of sodium polysulphide, with the 
addition of free sulphur. 1890 Cent. Dict., Polylerpene, .. 
any one of a class of substances polymeric with the terpenes. 

. Prefixed to adjs. or sbs., forming adjs., 

Meaning ‘ containing or derived from two or more 
molecules of the substance expressed by the second 
element’: e.g. polya'cid, polyca'rbic, polyethe nic, 
polyo-xygen, polysulphuretted. See also Pouy- 
ATOMIC, PoLyBasic, POLYTHIONIC. 

1854 J. Scorrean in Orrs Circ. Sc., Chem. 353 These 
polysu phuretted combinations are decomposed. 1866 Ov- 
UNG Anim, Chent. 113 We cannot doubt that corresponding 
acids with three and four atoms of oxygen are also formed, as 
in other modes of oxidation;..such poly-oxygen acids being 
much less volatile, 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 62t 

Polyethenic alcohols..contaia the elements of two or more 
molecules of ethene oxide combined with one molecule of 
water. 1880 Ccrminsuaw IWVurts' Atom. Th. 198 Some 
lime afterwards, when the existence of polyacid bases was 
adoiitted,.. Graham discovered polybasic acids. 

Polyaoanthous to Polyactinal: sce Poty-. 

Polyad (pplitd). Chem. [f. Poty-, after 
dyad, triad, ctc.} A polyatomic element or radical. 

1879 Rossiter Diet, Sci. Terms 270/2 Polyads = Poly- 
atomic elements; triads, tetrads, hexads, &c. 

| Polyadelphia (pe liideIfii). Zot. [mod.L. 

Linaveus, 1735), f. Gr. moAdv-, ‘Poty- + ddeagés 
Pother + -1A1] The elghtcenth class in the 

inncean Sexual System, comprising plants whose 


| (see 
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flowers have the slamens united ia three or more 
bundles, Hence Po'lyadelph (rare—°), a plant 
of this class; PolyadeIphian (rare—°), Poly- 
ade‘lphous adys., belonging to this class; having 
the slsmens so uniled; also said of such slamens. 

3828 Weastea,*Polyadelph. 1753 Cuamazas Cycl, Supp. 
* Polyadelpiia,..aclass of plants, whose stamina are forme: 
into three or more separate bodies, 1770 Etats in Pais, 
Trans. LX. 521 Ia the class of Polyadelphia. 1835 Hens- 
tow Princ. Bot. § 138. 149 The class Polyadelphia is ex- 
ceedingly small (the genus Hypericum forming its most 
prominent feature), 1828 Wenster, °Polyadelphian, 1807 
J. E. Smitu Phys. Bot, 450 Nor does it appear to be 
oe at all, 1860 Octver Less. Sot. oe} 145 

ypericum is the only British genus with polyade 
stamens. 1878 Masters flew frey's Bot. 234. 

Polyadelphito (peliaderlfait). Adin. [f. as 
prec. + -1TE!; so named as consisting of five dif- 
ferent silicates united.] A massive brownish-yellow 
variety of iron garnet, found in New Jersey. 

1836 T. Tuomson Adin, 1.154 Polyadelphite..was sent me 
in Ir. Nuttall. 2892 Dana Jin. (ed. 6) 443 

olyadenopathy to Poly-affectioned : see 

Poty- 1. Polywmia: see Potynzmia. 

Polyander (pplie'nda:). [In sense 1, ad. 
med.L, olyandrum, for earlier PoLYANDRIUM. 
In sense 2, ad. F. polyandre adj., ad. mod.L. poly- 
andrus Pauyaxpuovs, Cf. Dianver.] 

+1. = Potyanprics. Ods. rare. 

1631 Weeven Anc. Fun. Mon. 241 Ethelbert lieth here 
closde in this Polyander. a 1683 Stavecey fist. Ch. Eng. 


xv. (1712) 255 Famous King Ethelbert lies here, Clos'd - 
this Poliander. 


2. Bot. Aplant of the class Polyandria, rare—°, 
1828 in Weuster. 
Polyandria (pplije'ndrid). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
nodvavSpia, n, of slate from woAvavdpes having 
many men or husbands (f. wodv-, Pony- + dvSp- 
man, male), employed by Linnzeus (1735) in the 
sense ‘having many stamens or male organs’.] 
1. Sot. The thirteenth class in the Linnzean 
Sexnal System, comprising plants having twenty 
or more stamens inserted on the receptacle (cf. 
Icosaypria). Also the name of one of the orders 
in certain classes, as A/onadelphia, Gynandria, 
AMonaefa, in which the number of stamens is used 
to subdivide them into orders. 

6 a Poly riya. Ss 
Hf Be onirea ies a Laretesee tt aah 
or male parts, in cach. 1835 Henstow Princ, Bot. § 138 


ae Ta Icosandria they (the stamens] adlicre to the calyx .. 
whilst in Polyandria they are free froni the calyx, or are 


hypogyaous. 

Fool. and Anthrop. = PoLYANDRY. 

1876 Bencden’s Anim. Parasites 56 It_is a case of poly- 
andria which we see realized ia the Scalpellum. 1879 
Keane Lefeore's Philos. L 28 A long period of polyandna 
in which the mother was the centre and ouly of the 


| famil 


Polyandria, pl. of Potyanprium. 
Polya'ndrian, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ax.] 
1, Bot. = Pouyanxprots 1. 
a 1794 Sie W. Jones Tales (1807) 170 Taught 
pistil nad by stamen, Produce from nature's rich dominion 

‘low'rs polyandrian monogynian, 

2. = PoLYaANDROUS 2. 

2 Sovtuey in Q. Keo. WL. 115 In Malabar the \- 
snivie system of oa reVills. 189t G. W. eae 
Browning Guide-B&, 385 Of this polyandrian lady, no 
further mention occurs. 

Hence Polya’ndrianism. = PoLyanpry. 

1820 Soutuey Lets. (1856) IIT. 200. 1829 — Six 7. Move 
(1831) 11. 199 The regulated polyandrianism which 
found established in the south Aare 

Polya‘ndric, ¢. rare. [£ Gr. wodvavbp-os 
OLYANDROUS) + -Ic. So F. pfolyandrique.] 
= PoLyAnpnous 2. (Corresp. to PoLyGynic.) 

1868 West, Rev. Apr. 410 The tradition of their poly- 
andric marriage, 1875 A. Witson Abode of Snow xxiv. 234, 
1 never knew of a case where a polyandric wife was le! 
without the society of one at least of her husbands, ~ 

Polyandrion: see POLYANDRIUSI. 


Polyandrious, a. Bot. rare—°. [f. Pouyan- 


| DRI-A + -0US,] = PoLYANDROUS I. 


1858 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

Polyandrism. rare. [f. Gr. roAvavBp-os (see 
PoLYANDROUS) + -I8M.] = POLYANDRY. 

1800 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 473 Here polyandrism prevails, 

Polyandrist (pylije‘ndrist). [f. as prec. + 
-18t.] One who practises polyandry; a woman 
who has several hnsbands at the same time. In 
quot. 1887 exphem. for ‘prostitute’. Also atérid. 
(= PoLYANDROUS 2). (Corresp. to POLYGYNIST.) 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 143 Her elder sister, 
Imagination, once so prolific in her loveliness, a Polyandrist 
witb all her Passions of old. 1878 C. S. Waxe Evol. 
AToraity Wt. 241 From the legend of the Pendavas,..it 
would seem that they [the Kshatriyas] were actually poly- 
andrists, 1887 Pali Mad? G. 14 July 2/1 Attempts to make 
the regulation of the movements of female polyandrists a 
police function. 

i Polyandrium (peliendridm), -ion Cif). 
Pi. -ia. (Late L. polyandrium, -ion, a, Gr. modv- 
dvbprov, as below, prop. neut. sing. of moAvarvdpios 
adj., of or relating to many men.) In Gr. Antig. 


phous | 


' polygamy or 


.. To class by | 


POLYANTHUS. 


A burial-place for a number of men, esp. those 
who had fallen in battle. Hence allusively. 

1663 Fuccee Worthies, Warwick. (1663) ut. 131 Then 
each Church yard was indeed a Polyandr[iJum, so that the 
Dead might seem to justle one another for room therein. 
1820 T.S. Hucues Trav. Sicily 1. xi. 335 That polyandrium 
which covered the remains of those brave Thebans who fell 
in defence of Grecian liberty. 1846 C. Matrtann CA. Cata- 
contbs 5 Tombs .. mentioned by antiquarians under the 
name of Polyandria. 


Polyandrous (pplie-ndras), a. [f. Gr. rodd- 


| avSpos (see POLYANDRIA) + -O0US.J 


1. Sot. Having numerous stamens; sfec. be- 
longing to the class Polyandria. 

1830 Linocry Nat, Syst. Bot. 269 Ia this order. .there are 
polyandrous species: a remarkable naomaly in monocotyle- 
dons, which rarely exceed the number 6 in their stamens. 
1870 Hooxee Stud. Flora 367 Flowers 1-sexual, poly- 
androus.. .Sagittaria. 

2. Having more than one, ot several, husbands ; 


| practising, peilaining to, or involving polyandry. 


(Corresp. to PonycyNous 2.) 

1865 McLennan Prim, Afarriage viii. 171 The poly- 
androus arrangement. 1870 Luasock Orig. Civilia. ii 
(1875) 134 The passage .. in Tacitus does not appear to me 
to Justify us in regarding the Germans as having been poly- 
androus, 1882 Afkenzunt 22 Apr. sot/3 The existence of 
the ancient, uncivilized. and polyandrous ees of the family. 

b. Zoo/. Characterized by polyandry, as a species. 

1885 C. Teorrer in Academy 6 June 395/3 He also records 
a polyandrous species among the birds, 1904 Contemp. 
Rew. dct. 495 Cuckoos nre probably polyandrous. P 

Polyandry (pe'lijendri).  [ad. Gr. noAvavbpia: 
see Ponyanpiia. So F. folyandrie.] That form 


| of polygamy in which one woman has two or more 


husbands at the same time ; plurality of husbands. 
(Corresp. to Potyoyny.) 

1780 M. Maoan ThelypAthora (1781) 1. 279 This surely 
sards a strong proof that polyandry (as it is called) is con- 
trary to nature. 1816 Sourney Leff. (1856) ITT. 18, L can 
account for the system of Polyandry, as he calls it, only 
ia one way3..that it oe. in necessity. 1885 Ciopu 
Myths & Dr. ivi. 104 The custom of female infanticide. . 
rendering women scarce, led at once to polyandry. s 

b. Zool, The fact of a female animal having 
more than one male mate. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Alan 1. viii. 269 Three starlings not 
rarely frequent the saine nest; but whether this is a case of 
yandry has not been ascertained. 

Polyangle, Polyangular: see PoLy- I. 

Polyanth (pp'lienp). rare. Anglicized form 
of PoLYANTHUS. 

1828 Wesster, Polyanth, Polyauthos. 1856 Decamex 
Fl. Gard. (1861) 41 Polianth narcissuses are anaually im- 
ported from Holland, with tulips, and other Dutch bulbs. 

+ Polyanthea (pplienpia). Obs. [a. med. 
L. polyanthéa, f. Gr. type *roAvav@ca, f. roAvavOys 
much blooming (f. dv@os flower).] A collection of 
the ‘flowers’ of poetry or other literature, i.e. of 
choice literary extracts; an anthology. 

Appears in 1503 as title of a work by Domenico Nani 
Mirabelli, Polyanthea, idest Florun: multitude (Savona 
1603); subseq. in titles of many similar works, as the Pody- 
anthea Nova of J. Lange (Geneva 1600), 

16t8 Sewwen Hist Tithes Pref, What were patcht up 
out of Postils, Polyantheas, common place books 1641 
*‘Swectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. Pref. aijb, As destitute of 
all learning, as if our reading had never gone beyond a 
Polyanthea. {1730-6 Battey (folio), Polyanthda, a famous 
collection of common places, in alphabetical order, made 
first hy Domini Nanni de Mirabella, of great service to 


| orators, preachers, &c. of the lower class.] 


Hence + Polyanthe‘an a. Ods., pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or nsing a ‘ polyanthea’; also as sé. 
one who uses a ‘ polyanthea’. 

16a1 Bueaton Anat, Aled. 1. it. wu xv, [One] that We 
some trivially polyanthean helps, steals and gleans a few 
notes from other men’s harvests, 16a1, Bre. Mouxtacu 
Diatribe 38 My selfe, a poore Postillating Polyanthean 
Clergy-man. Jdfd. 434 As we poore Breuiarists and Poly- 
antheans of the Clergie vse to do. 

Polyanthous (pplijenpes), a rare—% [f. 
as next + ae Bearing many flowers, or many 
blooms in one flower. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Polyanthus, Bot. applied toa 
plant which bears henge flowers, -.as in the Nato poly- 
anthus. Applied by Wachendorff to plants the flowers of 
which are Thad or ape polyanthous. 

Polyanthus (plije'apis). Also 7-8 -os. 
fo. mod.L. polyanthus, f. Gr. rodv-, Poty- + évbos 

lower: cf. Gr. woAvav@os much blooming.) 

1. A favourite omamental cultivated form of 
Primula (supposed to have originated from the 
cowslip, 2. verts, ar a cross between that and the 
primrose, P. vulgaris), having flowers of various 
shades, chiefly brown or crimson with yellow eye 
and border, in an umbel on a common peduncle. 

ICE. 1583 Dovoxaus Stirp. Hist, Pempt. sex 146 Primu- 
larum Veris una maior et polyanthemos. 16ag TAnERna- 
nontanus Wen ». volkom. Kraxterbuch V1. 33 Primula 
veris multiflora. 1629 Parxtnson Paradisus Xxxv. 242 
Primula veris §& Paralysis, Primroses and Cowslips. ibid. 
244. 9. Paralysis altera odoruta Jiore pallido polyanthos, 
the Primrose Coe 

1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict, 3.v. Flower, You are now also to 
transplant your Seedling Polyanthos upon 4 shady Border, 
and divide the old Roots. 1728-46 THomson Sfring 53% 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, And polyanthus 
nt unnumbered dyes. 1748 Lanoy Luxsoroven etl, to 


“POLYARCH. 


Shenstone 16 Oct., [We] have now primroses_ and poly- 
anthuses growing.. 1779 Surrwan Criticut. i, The vulgar 
wallflower, and smart gillyfower, The polyanthus mean, 
the dapper daisy. 1840 E. Evuort Witherea Wild Flowers 
1, Thy gemm‘d auricula, a growing flame, Or polyanthus, 
edged with golden wire, Tbe poor man’s flower. 186 
Kincstey Water-Baé. ii, As smart as a gardener's dog wit! 
a polyanthus in his mouth. 


. attrib, or adj. Polyanthus Narcissus: any | 


one of a group of species of Narcissus, as /V. 
Tazetta, which have the flowers in an umbellate 
eluster on a common peduncle. So Polyanthus 


Primrose, = sense 1. 

[1856 : see PoLvantH.] 1866 Treas. Bot,776 The numerous 
species of Narcissus. .have been thrown into several gine 
or subgenera,.. Ajax: the Daffodils... Ganymedes: the 
Rush Daffodils... Hermione: the ee a Narcissus, 
distinguished by the slender cylindrical tube and shallow 
cup, the filaments unequally adnate near the mouth, and 
the style slender, as in NV. Yazetta, 1883 Garden 18 Feb. 
3119/2 The centre bed is filled with..pale-coloured Poly- 
anthus Narcissus, and Lily of the Valley. é/d. 13 May 
323/1 Tbe Polyanthus Primrose sent is an undoubtedly 
novel form of the ancient Jack-in-the-Green. 


Polyarch (pp'lijask), a. Bot. [f. Gr. modv-, 
Pouy- + épyy beginning, origin.] : 
from many points of otigin: said of the primary 
xylem or woody tissue of a stem or root. 

1884 Bowea & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 351 The xylem 
is according to the particular case diarch or polyarch, and 
its starting-points .. all lie at equal distances from one 
another. 

Polya‘rchal, a. rare. [6 as PoLyarcuy 
+ -AL.] Jlaving many rulers. So Polya‘rohical 
a. (rare), of the nature of or pertaining to a poly- 
archy (opp. to #onarchical\; Po'lyarchiat (rare), 
one who advocates or believes in a polyarchy. 

1896 Boscawen Bible § Monuments v. 112 ‘The Deluge 
formed the rubicon between the mythic period and the 
heroic and *polyarchal age. 1660 R. Sueaincuam Aing's 
Supremacy eed viii, (1682) 84 “he state of a Common- 
wealth is either Monarchical, or *Polyarchical. 1673 H. 
Stuaae Further Vind, Dutch War To Rd 13 It was a 
maxime transmitted unto then from the first Pr. William 
that this Polyarchical Government could not subsist withnut 
a State-holder, who was to reconcile all emergent difficulties 
betwixt the Towns and Provinces, 1678 Cupworin /ntedl. 
Syst. i iv. 403 Yet is it undeniably evident, that he 
[Plato] was no *Polyarchist, hut a Monarchist, an assertor 
of One Supreme God. 

Polyarchy (pe'lijaiki). Also 7-8 erron. poly- 
garchy. fad. Gr. woAvapyia rule by many, f. 
modv-, PoLy- + -apxyia rule. The 8 form poly- 
girehy, after med.L. polygarchia, obs. F. poli- 
garchie, Sp. poligarguia, Pg. polygarchia, It. polt- 
earchia, arising (in med L. or the Romanic langs.) 
from assimilation to o/igarchia, OLICARCHY, was 
the usual one in 17-18th c.] 

1. The government of a state or city by many: 
contrasted with monarchy. 

1 C. Buttee Fem, Alon. (1634) 5 The Rees abhor as 
well Polyarchy as Anarchy. 1686 J. Scotr Chy. Life (1696) 
56 Any Government..whether it be Monarchy or Tae: 
1823 Soutney //ist. Penins. War I. 615 The inevitable 
ruin which a ee, of independent Juntas would bring 
on, 1890 J. H. Strarine Gifford Lecé. viii. 153 Polyarchy 
is anarchy. ye 

B. [1611 Coter., Poligarchie, a monarchie diuided into 
sundrie parts ; or such adiuision.] 1643 Heere Answ. Ferne 
32 The extreames of these three kinds of..Government are 


tyrannie, oligarchie, polygarchie (i.¢.) of one, of many, and of 


all, when arbitrary and unbounded in their governments. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Polygarchy. 1706 Puisips, Poly- 
garchy, the Government of a Commonwealth in the Hands 
of many. 1721 Baitey, Polyearchy. 1804 Aun. Reg. 


682 ft was thought that an infallible remedy had been dis: | 


covered for popular convulsions in a polygarchy. 
"lb. (erron. use, after keptarchy.) A group of 
many kingdoms. 

1816 Soutney Vind. Eccl. Angi. 68 Wessex, one of the 
most flourishing kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon polyarchy. 
1832-4 De Quincey Czsars Wks, 1862 IX. 200 A polracchy 
(such as the Saxons established in England). 


2. Bot. [f. Potvarcn; ef. dichogany, hetero- 
styly, etc.) The condition of being polyarch. 

1884 BowEa & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 357 The thick 
roots of Iris, Asparas ae Smilax (Sarsaparilla), Palms, &c., 
are examples of a high degree of polyarchy. 

Polyargite (pelija-sdgait), Afin. [ad. Swed. 
polyargit (L. F. Svanberg 1840), f. Gr. aoAv-, 
Pouy- + dpyés shining, sparkling: see -tre1,] A 
rose-coloured lamellar variety of PinrrE. 


1844 Dana Afén. 303 Polyargite..occurs in larger grains 
than Rosite. 
(ad. 


Polyargyrite (pplid-adgirsit). Af. 
Ger. polyargyrit (F. v. Sandberger 1869), f. Gr. 
todu-, Pouy- + dpyupossilver: see -ITE1.] Sulph- 
antimonide of silver containing a very high per- 
centage of the latter metal. 

1872 Dana Ais. aoe 12 Polyargyrite. .. Lustre metallic 
Color iron-black to dark blackish-gray...Tbe mineral is 
between argentite and pyrargyrite. 1893 CuapMan Blowspipe 
Pract. 115 Polyargyrite is cleely related (to polybasite). 

Polyarsenite (poli,a-asénait). Afe. fmod. (bs he 
Igelstrém 1885) f. Poty- + ARSENITE.] A synonym 
of SARKINITE. 

Polyarthritic to Polyarticular: sce Poty-1. 


Polyatomic (pelidtgmik), a Chen. [f. 


Proceeding | 
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Pour- + Atomic, So F. polyatomigue.] Con- 
taining or consisting of many atoms of some sub- 
stance; esf. having many replaceable hydrogen 
atoms; also = multtvalent. See Diatomie, Tri- 
atomic, TETRATOMIC, HEXATOMIC, 

x8s7 Minter Elem. Chem, IL. 431 Another class..which 
may be termed_polybasic or polyatomic alcohols. 
Roscoe Klemm, Chem. 242 Amongst the carbon compounds 
| some radicals exist in which more than one combining power 
remains unsaturated, and which therefore act as polyatomic 
radicals, 1880 CLeminsnaw Wurts' Atom The. 8 
facts .. introduced into science .. the clearly defined notion 
of polyatomic compounds. E 

olyautogra hy (pelidtegrafi). [f. Pouy- 
+Avutocrapn, after words in -crapiy.] Early 
name for LitHocnaPHy, as applied to the pro- 
duction of namerous copies of autographs or 
original drawings, etc. 

1806 (title) Specimens of Polyautography consisting of 
impressions taken from original drawings made on stone 
purposely for this work. 1819 Gent/. Mag. LXXX1X.1. 
350 This useful invention [lithography] introduced into this 
| country a few years since, and then called Polyantography. 


1898 Daily News 11 May 9/7 Mr. Pennell prefers the term 
. polyautograpby’, the word lithography being 'a sced-bed 
of misconceptions, ; 
Polybasic (pplibetsik), a. Chem. [f. Pour- 
+ Basie. So F. polybasigue.] Having more than 
two bases, or atoms of a base. Folybastc acid: 
| an acid containing three or more atoms of re- 
placeable hydrogeri. (See Dinasrc, Trinassc.) 
1842 Paanewe Chem. Anal, (7845) 68 By a polybasic acid 
is meant an acid, one equivalent of which requires more 
than one equivalent of a base to form a neutral salt. 1880 
Cieminsnaw IVurte' Atom. The. 76 The discovery of poly. 
basic acids proved a serious difficulty to the theory of 
equivalence. Mere 
lence Polybasicity (-béisi‘siti), the property of 
being polybasic. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Polybasite Cee Afin. fad. Ger. 
polybasit (H. Rosé 1829), f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + 
Buors, in sense of Base 56.) 13: see -ITEI. 
According to Chester, alluding to the large amount of the 


base, sulphide of silver, in proportion to the acids, sulphides | 


of arsenic and antimony.] 

A sulpharseno-antimonite of silver and copper, 
of an iron-black colour, and metallic lustre, occur- 
ring in short tabular hexagonal prisms, also massive 
and disseminated. 

1830 Edin, Phil, Frul. VII. 148 A new species of mineral 
named polybasite. 1868 Dana Afin, (ed. 5) 107 Stephanite 
and pyrite occur as pseudomorphs alter Solibanite 1879 
Raymono Statist, Mines & Alining 319 Rich silver-ores, 
such as ruby silver, stephanite, polybasite and tetrabedrite. 

Polybathio to olyblastic : see Po.y- 1. 

Polyborine (pylibérain), 2. Orith. [ad. 
mod.L, olyborinse, {. Polyborus, name of the 
typical genus.] Belonging to the subfamily Po/y- 
boring of Falconéde, comprising the Caracaras or 
American Vulture-hawks. 


1884 /is 360 A specimen of the very singular Polyborine 
form, Polyboroides typicus, from West Afri 


rica. 

Polybranch to Polycarbic: see Poty-. 

Polycarpellary (pr lika-spelari),a. Bot. [f. 
Poty- + CarreL, as CANPELLARY.) Having or 
consisting of several carpels. 

1860 Onivea Less. Bot. 1. iv. (1872) 31 Bramble... Pistil 
superior, apocarpous, ipeveeeriane 187g Benxert & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 492 lycarpellary ovary is always the 
result of the union of all the carpels of a flower, the number 
being usually two, three, four, or five, arranged in one 
whorl, and the floral axis terminating in the midst of them, 

Polyca'rpic, 2. Sot. rare. 
= next (in both senses). 

1849 Barrour Alan. Bot. § 634 Polycarpic,..those which 
flower and fruit several times before the entire plant dies. 
1858 Mayse Expos. Lex., Polycarpicus,..applied hy de 
Candolle to plants that bear fruit many times during their 
existence. Applied hy Bartling to a i 
ovaries are often in indefinite number : polycarpic. 
| Polycarpous (pglika-pss), a. Bot. [f Gr. 
modvxapros rich in fruit (f. toAv-, PoLy- + xaprds 


[f. as next + -1¢.] 


a perennial plant; sychnocarpous. 
properly) = PoLYCARPELLARY. 

1832 Linotey [afrod. Bot. 401 Polycarfous (better sych- 
nocarpous), having the power of bearing fruit many times 
without perishing. 1866 7reas. Bot. 913, Polycarpous,.. 
more Pees: bearing many distinct fruits or carpels in 
each flower. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 560 When the gynx- 
ceum of a flower consists of a single ovary only one fruit 
is formed, and the flower is said to be monocarpous.., in 
contradistinction to the hoe flowers, the gynmceum 
of which consists of several isolated ovaries from which the 
same or a smaller number of fruits are developed. 

Polycellular, Polyoentric: see Pony- 1, 

Polycephalic (pzlisife'lik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
mokveepados many-headed + -1c.) Having many 
heads; many-headed. So Polycephalist (-se'- 
falist), one who has or acknowledges many heads 
or rulers; Polyce:phalous a., many-headed. 

1850 Mure Lf. Greece I11. 36 One of those [sc. nomes] to 
Apollo was called, from its compass and variety of parts, 
the pre or many-headed, Nome, 1659 GAVOEN 
Tears Ch, 1. xix. §41 Both which methods must have left 
the.. Churches of Christ either Acepbalists, confused without 
| any head, or *Polycephalists, burdened with many heads. 


b. (More 


1866 | 


Other | 


lass ..in which the | 


fruit) + -ovs.] ta. Bearing fruit many times, as | 


POLYCHROISEM. 


y 1824 McCuttocn /fighd. Scoti, IV. 138 The *polycephalous 
monster. 1845-50 Mrs. Lixcoun Leet. Bot. xv. go They 
[capsules] are monocephalous, as in the lily, or polycephalous 
asin Nigella, 187§ Jowerr Plato (ed. 2)111. 484 The form o! 
a multitudinous, polycephalous beast, having a ring of 
heads of all manner of beasts, 


Polychete, -chete (pplikit), a. and 5, 
Zool, [ad. mod.L, Polychaeta, {. Gr. woduxairns 
| having much hair, f. woAv- much + xairy mane 
| (here taken ia sense ‘ bristle’: cf. OticocHaTE).] 

a. a Belonging to the Polychata, one of the 
' two divisions of the Chwxlopoda, a class of worms 

(see CH&ToPOD), characterized by numerous bristles 
on the foot-stumps or parapodia. b. sd. A worm 

of this order or division, 

1886 Athenaeum 3 July 19/1 The entire twelfth volume .. 
is devoted to Prof. W. C. M¢Intosh’s monograph on the 
polychaete annelids. 1896 Camér. Nat. fZist. IV. 243 The 
worm itself [Dinophilus] is more like a larval Polychaete 
than a full-grown worm. 2 

So Polychestan (pglik?‘tan), Polyche‘tona adjs. 

1877 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 581 The spines of the poly- 
chztous worms, 1877 Huxtey Anat. fav. Aine iv. 184 
Among the polychetous Annelida. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim, Life 582 Larval or provisional nephridia .. 
occur in many Polychetan Trochospheres. 

Polycharacteristic, Polycholla: see Poty- 1. 

Polychoerany: see PoLYC@RANY. 

Polychord (pelikgid), 2. and sd. Also 7 
-cord, [ad. Gr. oAvxépS-os many-stringed, f. 
moAu-, PoLy- + xop5y CHORD. 

A. adj. Waving many strings, as a musical in- 
strument, 

1674 Pravrorp Skill A/us. 1. 60 He with his Harp, or 
Polycord Lyra, expressed such effectual melody. 1738 
Noatn Mer: Afusic (1846) 43 It was plainely revealed by 
the polychord instruments. 1899 A. Lavarnp Afus. Bogeys 
36 The Poly-choid Bogey performs on three strings. 

{ 


B. sé. 1. An instrument having ten gut strings, 
resembling a double-bass without a neck, played 
with a bow or with the fingers; invented by F. 
Hillmer of Leipzig tu 1799, but never generally 
used. 1838 Encycl, Brid. (ed. 7) XVIII. 31t/u 

2. Trade-name for a kind of octave-coupler. 
1858 Siumonos Dict. Trade, Polychord,.. an apparatus 


which couples two octave notes, and can be affixed to any 
piano-forte or similar instrument with keys. 
[Erro- 


Polychotomous (pglikgtémas), a. 
neously formed by substituting Poty- for de- in 
dicho-tomous, Dicnotomcus.] Divided, or involv- 
ing division, into many (or more than two) parts, 
sections, groups, or branches: = PotyTomovus. So 

| Polycho‘tomy, division into more than two parts 

| or groups, as in classification: = PouyTomy. 

| 3858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Polychotomus, applied to a 
body that is divided into numerous articulations..: poly- 
chotomous. 1887 dimer, Naturalist Oct. ns Polychotomy 


is petals never more than provisional, and all classification 
will eventually he dicbotomous, 


Polychrest (pg likrest). ? Ols. Also 7 ia Gr.- 
L. forms polychrestum, -on. [a. med.L. Aoly- 
chréstus, a, Gr. nodtxpnores useful for many pur- 

oses, f. modu-, Pony- + xpyordés useful. So F. 
| polychreste (1690).) Something adapted to several 
different uses; ¢sf. a drug or medicine serving to 


cure various diseases. 

+ [1620 Bacon /ustauratio Alagna, De Augm. Scient. m. 
v, Inventorium opum bumanarum, et catalogus poly'chresto- 

| rum.) 1656 Blount Glossogr., Polychrests, things of much 
use, fit for many uses, or divers ways profitable, Bac. 1685 
J. Gooxe Marrow Chirurg. vit. i. (ed. 4) 263, Many Physi- 
cians have studied ont Polychrestons. 1729 Zvelyn's Sylva 
1v. L 313 There is nothing necessary for life..which these 

} Polyc rests afford not. 180z-1z Bentnam Kation. Judie 
Evid. (1827) IV, 382 Of admirable use: like most other 

| articles in the catalogue, a polychrest. 

| +b. attrib. Polychrest salt (also salt polychrest): 

| 


‘an old name for neutral sulphate of potassiam ; 
and for sodio-potassic tartrate’ (Watts Dict. Chent.). 
1937-41 Cuambers Cycl, s.v., Sa? Polychrest is a com- 
| pound salt, made of equal parts of salt-petre and sulphur. 
17g0 Mas. Detanv in Life & Corr. (1863) 11. 550, 1 have 
taken Sale Polychrest and heltenham waters. 1799 M. 
| Usperwoop Diseases Children (ed. 4) 1.91, 1 have usually 
directed .. the polychrest salt and rhubarb occasionally in 
the course of the day. K . 4 
So Polychre‘atie ad/., serving for various Uses} 
sb, = polychrest, t Polychre‘atical adj. Obs. = 
pree.; Po'lychreaty, adaptation to various uses, 
capability of being used in several ways. 

1657 Tominson Renou's Disp. 124 Other medicaments, 
called petyelnesticel, which consist of contrary medicaments. 
1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb. 213 These names shew it 
was a great Polychrestick. 1889 Buck's Handbk. Aled. Se. 


4. VILL. §18/2 ‘The same word may do duty in many different 


connections...Such words, useful in many ways, may be 
called folychrestic, although this adjective is commonly 
applied to drugs of various utility. /4/d., 1n a greater or 
less degree polychresty is predicable of many other words, 
.g. frontal, dorsal, etc. , 

Polychroic (pplikrowik), a. Cryst. [a F. 
polychroique, £. Gr. modvypoos many-colonred (f. 
rohu-, PoLy- + xpéa colour) + -16.] Showing 
different colours when vicwed in different direc- 
tions; more properly called Preocuroic. So 

| Polychroism = PLEOCHROISs. 


POLYCHROITE. 


1868 Mavne Epes. Lex., Polychroism, 1861 L, L. Noare 
Jeebergs 125 Nature..is no monochromist, but polychroic. 
1890 Nature 2 Jan. 215/1 Optical properties of the polychroic 
aurcolas present in certain minerals. 

Polychroite (pp'1 ret Chem. [a.F. poly- 
chrotte (Ann. Chim. 1806), t. Gr. todvxpo-or (sce 
Ponycnrotc): see -ITE1.] Name for the colour- 
ing matter of saffron (also called SaFranin), which 
exhibits various coloars under various reagents. 

181g W. Heavy Elen. Chem. (ed. 7) 1.254 Polychvoite, This 
name has been given, by Bouillon La Grange and Vogel, to 
the extract of saffron prepared with alcohol. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Afed. 245 The substance... denominated Poly- 
chroite, is but a compound of colonring matter and volatile 
oil. 1874 Garzoo & Baxter Mat. Med. (1880) 373 Saffron.. 
yields to water and alcohol an orange-red colouring matter 
called polychroite, changed into blue hy oil of vitriol. 

Polychromatic (pylikrome tik), a. [f, Poty- 
+Curomatio: see below. Cf. Gr. roAuxpwpar-or 
many-coloared.} laving or characterized by 
various colours; many-colonred. 

Polychromatic acid (Chem); = Potvcuaomte acid, q.v. 

3849 Freeman Archit, 1. i 40 The polychromatic effect .. 
was sought after in these early times. 1884 T. Watoen in 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 434/2_The glory of polychromatic 
decoration. 1895 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 479 A ‘polychromatic 
edition of the Old Testament ' is being published in America. 

So Polychromatist (-krda'matist), one who uses, 
or favours the use of, many colours (in painting or 
decoration); Polychro-matize v. éravs., to paint 
or adorn with many colours; Polychro‘matous 
@., many-coloured. 

1849 Lcelesiologist VX. 260 It is slightly polychromatized. 
1854 Blachw. Mag. LX XVI. 319 The new EE a poly- 
chromatists, must bring ont. .new editions of all our classics. 
1889 Daily News 2a Jan. 37 Paris is now the most poly- 
chromatons city in the world.. .General Boulanger.. changes 


the colour of his posters. He has bad every shade of green, | 
of yellow, of orange, of grey, and red from pink to magenta. | 


Polychrome (pplikroum), 2. and sd. Also 9 
(as sd.) polyohrom. [a. F. polychrome, ad. Gr. 
mohbx patos many-coloured, f. roAv-, PoLY- + xpaipa 
colonr.] 

A. adj, Many-coloured, polychromatic; és. 
painted, decorated, or printed in many colours. 

3837 Crvil Eng. & Arch. Frail. 1. 72/2, 1 have already had 
oceasion to construct a great polychrome edifice, a post- 
office. 1850 Lzitew tr. C. O. Miller's Ane. Art § 414 
(ed. 2) 76 The probably Lucanian vase, found in Magna 
Grecia, is poly Fane, 1884 Harper's Mag, May 834/2 
Old pieces of faience and polychrome ornaments. 1 


ee The Polychrome Bible. Edited by Paul Haupt. aye ) 
ght 


Vestn, Gaz. 20 July 8/1 A Chantilly lace shawt,. .wrou 


of polychrome threads like Venetian embroidery instead of | 


being in one colour only. 
B. sé. 1. A work of art executed or decorated 
Ia several colours; sfec. a coloured statne. 
tor Foszet in Lect. Paind, i. (1848) 351 The superinduc- 
tion of different colours, or the invention of the polychrom, 
1803 Edin. Rev. (1.462 We should be glad to hear no more 
of, .polychroms. 
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of pure copper, of fine red colour, when treated with nascent 
ye en. 188a Nature x Nov. 119/2 He presented pieces 
of gold and silver jewellery, polychromised industrially 
with oxides of copper, by his processes, 1 Academy 
2 Oct. 245 Have reproduced this MS, in facsimile by their 
*polychromous phototype or light-printing in many colours. 
1894 Du Mauatnz in Harper's Mag. Feb. 337 A poly- 
chromons decoration not unpleasing. 

Polychromy (pp'likidsmi). [ad. F. poly- 
chrome, {. as POUYCHROME:; see -Y.} The art of 
painting or decorating in several colours, esp, as 
anciently used in pottery, architecture, etc. 

1859 Guiuck & Tinss Paint. 38 In polychromy several 
colours are, of course, employed. 1861 Wricut £15. 
Archzol, 1, ix. 193 Polychromy is observable in all the 
architectural subjects thronghont the [Anglo-Saxon] mann- 
script. 1879 Roop Chromatics 311 In the best polychromy 
great use is made of ontlines or contours. 188; dthenrusn 
30 June 834/3 An Egyptian bas-relief in red granite, with 
traces of polychromy. 

| Polychro:nioon. Oés. [med.L.,f. Gr. moAv-, 
PoLy- + xporxdy (neut. sing. of xpovixds adj. con- 
ceruing time), in pl. (sc. B:iBAfa books) annals, 
chronicles.] A chronicle of many events or periods. 

(2.1363 Hicnen (¢1#/e) Polychronicon.] 1570 Foxs A. & AL. 
(ed. 2) 124/2 In whyche persecution our stories and Poli. 
chronicon do recorde, that all Christianitie almost in the 
whole Uelande was destroyed. 18:5 W. H. Jeevan (éif/e) 
Scribbleomania ; or, the printer's devil's polichronicon. 

Polycie, abs, form of Potter, 

Polyclad (pp'likled), ¢. and 56. Zooé. (Short 
for *folycladid, ad. mod.L. Polycladida, nent. 
pl., f. Poty-+Gr. «Addos branch: see -1p3.] a. 
adj. Belonging to the division Polycfadida of 
turbellarian worms, having a main intestine with 
more than four branches. b. sé. A worm of this 
division. (Distinguished from TricLan.), 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 578 A more or 
less epereat radial symmetry is observable in some Poly. 
clad Turbellaria. /bid. 672 Two curious Polyclads have 
+ebeen described with certain Ctenophore-like characters, 

Polycladose (perliklidows), a. [f. as next + 
-OSE,] Many-branched: said of a sponge-spicule. 

1887 Sontas in Lncycl, Brit. XXU. 417/1 Candelabra 
(a polyeladose microcalthrops). 

Polycladous (p/liklides), 2. Bot. [f. Gr. 
modvxdados having many branches + -ous.] Hav- 
ing many, or more than the normal number of, 
branches ; much or excessively hranched. So Poly- 
clady (pfli'kladi), the formation of an abnormal 
number of branches. 

[1866 Treas. Bot. 983 Polycladia, the same_as Pica.) 

tz 


1886 Cassell’: Encycl. Dict., Polyclady. 1890 Cent. Dict, 
Polycladons. 


Polyclinic (ppliklinik). [app. an alteration 
of the earlier word oficéinic, in which it is referred 


_ to the Greek moAdvu- (see Pony-), and used in a 


2. A collection or association of many colours; | 


varied colouring. Also _fig. 

18a Macm. Alag. Feb. 326 Having abandoned ourselves 
to the perfume, the polychrome, .. the penetrative music of 
his art. 188 Grapstone in 19th Cent. XXV. 155 A side 
of human nature that. .was also necessary for the comple- 
tion of the rich polychrome exhibited hy a man in whom 
exacting business and overwhelming care never arrested .. 
the lively. .play of the affections. 

3. Chem, Aaame for AEscuLin, from the fluores- 


ceace of its solution and infusion. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 96 [Raab’s] name of 
schillerstaff..was by Martins of Erlangen translated into 
bicolorin, and by Kastner into polychrome. 1897 Mitten 
Elem, Chem. Wi. 51> 

Polychromia: sce Poty- 1. 

Polychromic (pylikrdéwmik), a. 
CHROME + -1¢.) 

1, = PonrcHromatic, POLYCHROME a. 

1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frnt. 11. 367/2 Thence originated 
See sculpture. 3859 Guericx & Times Parnt. 310 

‘olychrontic decoration was added to many parts of the 
architectural details. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 1V. 
420 It would be impossible to a0 easily obtain with fat ink 
polychromic prints at one operation. E 

2. Chem. Folyckromic acid: a uname for aloetic 
acid, from the varions colours it exhihits in powder, 
in solution, and in combination. 

1863-7a Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 148 Aloetic Acid... Poly- 
chromic Acid.,.Produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
aloes, chrysammic acid being formed at the same time. .. 


(f. as Pony- 


The acid is obtained in the form of an orange-yellow | 


Powder... It. .dissolves..in boiling water, forming a solution 
of a splendid pata colour, 1866-8 /Bid, IV. 687 Poly- 
chromic or Polychkromatic Acid, syn. with Aloetic Acid. 

So Po'lychro:mist (nonce-wa.), one who holds 
& theory of polychromy; one who holds that 
Statnes ought to be painted in the natural colours; 
Polychromize v. frans., to render polychromic, 
fo execute in or decorate with several colours; 
Polychro:moua a, = PoLYCHROME a. 

185: Frnt. Soc. Arts 1X. 424/1 Is the addition of cotoring 
to statues..an advance in art, or a retrogression? The 
ao will. .hold itto be the former. 1864 Sat. Rev. 
a1 May, The unquestioning assumption of the polychromists 
that "circumlitio” in this passage means ‘painting’. 188x 
Eng, Mechanic No. 874. 373/2 Any metallic piece, *poly- 
chromised by his process, is covered at once with a layer 


different ees] 

1. ‘A general clinic devoted to the treatment of 
various diseases’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.) ; (a) § an instita- 
tion farnishing clinical instractlon in all kinds of 
diseases’; (6) ‘a hospital in which all forms of 
disease are treated ’. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Policlinie. sometimes written polyclinic, 
A general city hospital or dispensary. 

2. (See quot. 1900.) 


1898 Timer 16 Dec. 9/5 Mr. Hutchinson's * Poltyctinic’, a | 


_ tithe which, whatever it has ‘come to denote ', seems an odd 


one to apply to an institution which will have ‘no beds of 
itsown'. 1900 J. Hutcuinson in Westn:. Gaz. 3 Feb, 3/2 
The ‘Medical Graduates College and Polyclinic’ is an 
association for giving gratuitous consultations to patients, 
and at the same time affording opportunities to medical 
men for obtaining advanced knowledge. The word Poly- 
clinic implies that we have made arrangements to include 


) many (or all) branches of practical medicine and surgery. 


1903 Daily Chron. 16 May 7/2 A distinguished professional 
company assembled at the Polyclinic yesterday to hear 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson's account of his tour in India 
and Ceylon. 

Polyooecous, Polyeewlian: see PoLr- 1. 

+ Polyccevrany, -choerany. O¢s. rare. Also 
7 -coyranie, -coiranie. [ad. Gr. (Ionic) soAv- 
xorpavin, f, modv-, PoLy- + xofpavos ruler, prince.] 
A government by many rulers or princes. 

1640 Br. Hate £pise. ut. vi. 34 What doe you think of 
this lawlesse Polycoyranie? 1678 Cuowoatn /ntel/, Syst. 
1. iv. 411 The Government of the World would be a Poly- 
cheerany or Aristocracy of Gods. 

Polyconio (pplikynik), 2. [f. Pory-+ satel 
Involving or based upon a number of cones; appli 
to a system of map-projection in which each 
paralle] of latitade is represented hy the develop- 
ment of a cone touching the earth’s surface along 
that parallel. Also sé. a polyconic projection. 

1864 in Weasrea. 1879 A. R. Crarne in Encyel. Brit. X. 
209/1 Polyconic Development. [See description.] 1901 C. F. 
Crose Alap Projections 31 Simple polyconic projection. .. 
The employment of polyconies saves much tabulation, and 
they are well suited for a topographical series. They are 
not so well adapted for singte maps of large areas. /érd, 32 
Rectangular polyconic projection, sometimes called the 
rectangular tangential, 

Polycormio: see Pony- 1. 

Polycotyledon (pplikptil#dgn). Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Polycotylédonés (pl.): ef. DicoTrLEepon.] 


POLYDAMONISTIC. 


A plant of which the seed contains more than two 
cotyledons. So Po:lycotyledonary, Polyooty- 
le‘donous adyjs., having more than two cotyledons 
in the seed, as many Gymnosperms; Po:lyocoty- 
le‘dony, the condition of being polycotyledonous. 

[1760 J. Lex /ntred, Bot. 1. ai. 769) Se se 
with many Cotyledones.] 1813 Sia H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
lil. (1814) 7o These plants sre called polycotyledonous. 1838 
Weaster, Polycotyleion. 1880 Grav Siruct, Bot. ti. (ed. 6) 
23 The Polycotyledonous Embryo is one having a whorl of 
more than two seed-leaves., 

Polycracy: see Pouy- 1. 

Polycrase (pplikias), Alin. [ad. G. poly- 
&ras; named by Scheerer, 1844, f. Gr. roAv-, Pouy- 
+ xpao1s mixture, from its many constituents.) A 
shining black mineral, consisting of colnmbate 
and titanate of uranium, zirconium, yttrium, and 
other bases. 

1845 Amer. ¥rnl. Sc. XLIX, 394 Polycrase is near poly- 
aiene 1892 Dana Ades. (ed. Be Scandium is Srestineni 
in the spectrum of the American polycrase. 

Polycrotia, Po'ycyolic: see PoLy- 1, 

Polycystic (pplisistik), a. Path. [f. Poty- 
+ Cystic.] Having or consisting of several cysts, 
as a tumour. 

187a Peastee Ovar, Tumors 30 The tendency to become 
monocystic or to remain polycystic. 18a ‘IT. G. THomas 
Dis. Women (ed. 3) 665 The monocyst. develops the power 
of cysto-genesis and becomes polycystic, 

Polycystid (pplisi-stid). Zoo/ [f mod.L. 
Polycystid-ea (neut.pl.), as POLYCISTINE: see -1D.] 
A member of the order /olycystsdea of Gregarines, 
having the body divided into three (rarely two) 
segments. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 858 A Polycystid 


1 Eee all three segments is known as a Cephalin or 
‘ephalont. 


fbid, 859 ‘The Polycystids lose the epimerite 
wholly or in part, 

Polycy'stidan, a. (sb.) Zool, [f. as prec., or 
(in b.) from mod.L. Jolycystida + -an.] a, Be- 
longing to the Polycystidea; as sb. one of these: 
see prec. b. Belonging to the Solycystida, a family 
of Folycystina ; as sb. one of these ; see next. 

Polycystine (pelisistain), a. and 5d. Zooé. 
[f. mod.L. Podycystina (neut. pl.), f. Gr. modv-, 
Po.y- + ators bladder, Cyst; see -INE2.] a, adj. 
Belonging to the Polycystina, a gronp of Radio- 
larians (also called Aasse//arta), characterized by 
a fenestrated siliceous shell or skeleton divided 
into several chambers. b. sé. A radiolarian of 
this group. 

186a Warucu N, Allantic Sea-bed 127 The Barbadoes 
and other Polycystine earths have a calcareous basis derived 
from the same source..as the pure calcareous deposits of the 
deep-sea bed. 1862 Mrs. Buav (é2¢/e) Figures of Remark- 
able Forms of Polycystins, or allied Organisms, in the 
Barbados Chalk Deposit. 1883 H. Drummono Nat. Law in 
Spir. W. (ed. 2) 371 If the Polycystine urn be broken, no 
inorganic agency can build it up again. 

Roly cyetarens (pelisitéeridu), a. and sé. 
Zool, [f. mod.L. Polycyttari-a neut. pl. (f. Gr. 
wodv-, PoLy- + avrrapor cell) + -aN.) a@. adj. 
Belonging to the group Polycyttaria of Radio- 
larians, comprising compound or ‘ colonial ' forms 
with several central capsules; pluricapsular. b. 
sd. A member of this gronp. 

Polydactyl (pplidz:ktil), 2. (s6.) Also -yle. 
[a. F. polydactyle, ad. Gr. woduSaxrvAor many-toed ; 
see Poty- and Dacryi.] Having more than the 
normal number of fingers or toes. b. 5d. A poly- 
dactyl animal. So Polydaotylism [so F. -isme}, 
Polyda‘ctyly, the condition of being polydactyl; 
Polyda‘ctylous a. = polydacty/ adj. 

1894 Bateson Variation 324 Some normal cats belonging 
to this family gave hirth to “polydactyle kittens, 1865 
Pall Mail ro 19 Ang. 9/2 You will entail on your grand- 
children sterility, *polydactylism, and all sorts of physical 
and moral imperfections. 1868 Daawin Anim. & Plott. 
xi 12 Polydactylism graduates by multifarions steps from 
a mere cutaneous aprnase, toadouble hand. 1858 Mayxe 
Exp. Lex. *Polydactylous. 1899 Q. Rev. Oct. 412 Caesar's 
favourite horse was polydactylous, and so was Alexander’s 
Bucephatus. 1886 J. B. Sutron in Prec. Zool, Soc. 552 
The majority of cases of “polydactyly occurring in Horses. 

Polydemonism, -demonism (prlidimé- 
niz’m). (f. Gr. woAv-, PoLr- + daipor divinity, demon 
+ -IsM, after Aolythetsm.] A belief in many divi- 
nities (i.e. simply, supernataral powers, or sfec. 
evil spirits: see Demon 1, 2). So Polydremon- 
itstio (-de-) @., pertaining to or characterized by 


polydemonism. 

r71r Suarress. Charac. (3737) IL 13 All these sorts both 
of dzemonism, potytheism, atheism, and theism, may be 
mix‘d..; which opinion may be call’d polydamonism. 1877 
j. E. Cazventea tr. Tiele's Hist. Kelig. 5 The poly-da- 
monistic magic tribal religions of the present day. tbid. 
to An unorganised polydamoni+m, which does not, how. 
ever, exclude the belief in a supreme Spirit 1881 Moxira 
Wiruams in 19th Cent, Mar, sos Hindaism developed inte 
an all-comprehensive corrupt system which may be descril 
as a loose conglomerate of pantheism, dualism, polytheism, 
and polydemonism held in cohesion by an alleged ane 
theism.  /érd., A combination of dualism with polytbeistic 


and polydemonistic ideas. 


POLYDIPSIA. 


Polydiabolical, -dimensional: see Poty- 1. 

| Polydipsia (pelidispsia). Path. (In 7 an- 
glicized as poludipsie.) [a. Gr. type *rodvdipia: 
cf. woavdifios very thirsty, roAvdafos causing ¢x- 
cessive thirst. So. F. polydipsie.] Morbidly or 
abnormally excessive thirst. In quot. 1660 fig. 

1660 Hickerinctt. Yantaica (1661) 40 Such is some mens 
prophane Boulimy and insatiable Poludipsie after Gold. 
1798 Gentl. Mag. LXV. 11. 926/3 About the time this case 
was first published a case of Polydipsia occurred in this 
country. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Aning Chem UL. 305 
Hydrusia, which is also known as diuresis, polyuresis, and 
polydipsia, seems to be capable of continuing sometimes for 
Peeccatvents without..any other morbid re than 
a frequent desire to micturate, and an insatiable thirst. 

Polydromic (plidrp’mik), a. Afath. [f. Pory- 
+ Gr. Spduos course + -10: cf. Spouixds good at 
the course.] = PoLytropic 2. (Opp. to wono- 
aromic.) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ey anne (pflidimait). Afin. (Contr. for 
*polydidymite; named by Laspeyres, 1876, f. Gr. 
nodv-, PoLy--+ diduzos twin.) Sulphide of nickel, 
of a light grey colonr, with metallic lustre, occur- 
ting in polysynthetic twin crystals. 

1878 Alix, Mag. 11. 98 Polydymite .. occurs in macled 
octahedrons. s892 Dana Alin, (cd. 6) 75 A nickel ore 
from Sudbury .. corresponds to..the general formula of 
polydymite. wean s 

Polydynamic (pe'lidoinz-mik, -din-), 2, [f 
Pory- + Gr. d0vayss power + -1c: cf. dynamic.) 
Relating lo or possessing many forces or powers. 

1828 E. Henoreson in Congregational Mag. Jan. 31/2 
The Cocceian, or pofydunamic hohe according to 
which, the Hebrew words are to be interpreted in every 
way consistent with their etymological import, or, as it has 
been expressed, in every sense of which they are capahle. 
1872 Tuvoicnum Cher, aK ca 18 It is a polydynamic 
alcohol, capable of forming ethers analogous to fats. 

Polye, obs. form of Puttey. Polyedral, etc. : 
see POLYHEDRAL, etc. Polyeidism : see Poty- 1. 

Polyembryonate (pelijembrijdnct), a. Bor. 
[f. Poty- + Extprron +-ATE1.] Containing more 
than one embryo, asa seed. So Polyembryocnio 
a. = prec.; also, pertaining to polyembryony. 
Polye‘mbryony, the formation or presence of 
more than one embryo in a seed. 

1849 Batrova Man. Lot. § 509 Cases of polyembryony in 
Confers, Cycadacex, Mistleto, Onion, hes fbid. § 586 In 
Coniferz:, Cycadacem, Mistleto, &c., there are frequently 
several embryos, giving rise to what is called polyembryony. 
3864 Weastea, Polyends youate... Polyembryonic. 

Polyenzymatio to Polyfoil: see Pouy- 1. 

Polyff, obs. variant of Puntry. 

Polygalaceous (p/ligaléfas), a. Bor. [f. 
mod.L, Polygalace-x (f. Polygala (pfli-gala), name 
of the typical genus, f. Gr. moAv much + yada 
milk) + -0US: see -acEoUS.] Belonging to the 
Natural Order Polygalaceze or Milkwort family. 

Mod. The species of the polygalaceous genus Securtdaca 
are mostly natives of tropical America, 

Polygalin (ppltgilin), Chew. ([f. mod.L, 
Polygala (see prec.) +-1N 1.) A substance obtained 
from the root of Polygala Senega; also called 
SENEGIN, and Polyga‘lio acid. Hence Poly'ga- 
late, a salt of palyzalic acid. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst, Bot. 146 M Reschier is also said 
to have procured a principle called Polygaline from the 
same plant (Polygala Senega]. 1838 T. Tnuomson Chem, 
Org, Bodies 164 The alkaline polyesiaies are obtained by 
saturating the aqueous solution of polygalic acid with the 
respective bases, 1876 Haetey Mat, Med, (ed. 6) 716 Senegin 
or polygalin is contained in the cortical part, which has a 
short ftacture, ; 

| Polygamia (ppligz'mik). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnzus).] The twenty-third Class in the Linnzean 
Sexual System, comprising species which bear 
both hermaphrodite and unisexual (male or female) 
flowers, on the same or different plants. Hence 
Polygam, a plant of this class; Polyga’mian a., 
belonging to the class Polygantia; sb. = polygam. 
1753 HaMaras Cycl. Seer Polygamia,.a class of at 
which have a diversity of combinations of the male an 
femate parts of their flowers, and many ways of fructification 
in the same species. 1785 Maatvy Rousseau's Bot. ix, 
(1794) 96 Itis entitled polygamia, from this variety in the 
flowers, 1828 Weastka, Pelygam, Polygamian, 1835 
Henstow Princ. Bot. § 139 In Polygamia..we have three 
kinds of flowers, which may all, or some only, be placed on 
the same plant. | 4 

Polygamic (peligeemik), a, [f. late Gr. 
noAvyapos often married, polygamous + -1c. So 
F. polygamique.] Of or pertaining to polygamy ; 
(less correctly) practising polygamy, polygamous, 

lta Snetrey P. Belt Prol. 36 He was an evil Cotter, And 

a polygamic Potter, 1882 Atheuzunt 23 Sept. 393/1 Ume 
ee. account of the (Zulu] law of heritage in polygamic 

jouseholds. 884 J. W. Banctay in 1922 Cent, Jan. 183 
Governor Murray lays comparatively little stress on the 
polygamic difficulty, 

So Polyga‘mical a, (?o0ds.); Polyga’mically 
adz., in the way of polygamy. 

(3819 Metropolis 11. 256 With every polygamical inctina- 
tion, neither of his present wives seem to claim him. 1863 
Dickens Uncomm, Trav, xx, Vo suppose the family groups 
of whom the majority of emigrants were composed, poly- 
gamically possessed, would be to suppose an absurdity. 
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Polvge mine: a. Bot. [f. Ponyeasia + 
-ous.] Belonging to the Linnzean class Polygamtia, 

176s Stucesin PAit. Trans. LY. 259 Not only in the Dice 
cious plants, but in the Moncecious and Polygamious also. 
- Polygamist (p/ligimist). [f. late Gr. moAv- 
yopos (see PoLycasic) + -18T.] One who prac- 
tises or favours polygamy; usually, a man who 
has several wives : cf. PoLYGAMOUS 1, 

3637 G. Dantet Genius this [sle 245 A Profane, Profuse, 
Proud Polygamist. 16623 Hiaarat Body Div. 1. 271 The 
first author of polygamy... was Lamech .. as was also Esau 
another polygamist. 186x Zines 21 Aug., In order to dis- 
tinguish the wives of a polygamist from each other, the 
Christian name of each is prefixed to the husband's name; 
as, for imstance, Mrs. Anna Young, Mus. Mary Young, &c. 
3886 P. S. Roninson Valley Teet. Trees 84 ‘Vhe sparrow is 
accused as being ‘a bird of bad habits and of infamous 
character. ..a communist and a polygamist © 

b. affrib, Practising polygamy, polygamous. 

3875 Jowett Piato (ed. 2) IIE. 163 Polygamist peoples 
either import and adopt children from other countries, or 
dwindle in numbers. $886 fa/t Mall G. 5 Oct. 3/2 That it 
was a greater evil to dissolve dond fide marriages .. than 
to refuse baptism to polygamist husbands and their wives, 

Hence Polygami:stic ¢., of or pertaining to 
polygamists or polygamy; favouring polygamy. 

$875 Poste Gaius iv, Comm. (ed. 2) $45 A monogamist 
forum will not enforce polygamistic laws. 1885 Chicago 
Advance 12 Feb., What reply do the polygamistic Mormons 
make to the non-polygamistic Josephites? f 

Poly’ gamize, v. rare. [f. late Gr. moAvyapos 
(see above) +-1ZE.] z¢r. To practise polygamy. 

1598 Svivestea Du Bartas u. i tv. Handie-crafts 693 
Did it not suffize (O lustfull Soule !) first to polygamize? 
$830 Coreetoce Jadle-t. 20 May, Things which David and 
Solomon actually did,..making a treaty with Egypt, laying 
up treasure, and polygamising. 

Polygamous (p/ligimas), a. Also 7 poli-. 
[f. late Gr, toAvyapos (see PoLYGAMIO) + -OUS.] 

1. Practising or addicted to polygamy ; of, per- 
taining to, or involving polygamy. Usually said 
of, or in reference to, a husband having several 
wives (distinclively expressed by Aolygynous), but 
including also the case of a wife having several 


husbands ( polyandrous). 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 266 His daughter Fatima 
(the onely issue of this libidinous poligamous Prophet) 
married to Hali, (Not in Baitey, Jounson, Asu.] 1828in 
Wesster. 1835 Sia J. Ross Narr. and Voy. xxvi. 373 
This strange polygamous family. 1885 Sta 
in Law Times Rep. LIL]. 712/2 The marriage was a 
Mahommedan and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 
1894 H. Daummono Ascent of Alan 387 Even in a polyga- 
mous community it is usually only a minority who have 
more wives than one. 

2. Zoo/. Having more than one, or several, mates 
of the opposite sex, as an animal; characterized 
by polygamy, as a species. Usually used as = 
polygynous : cf. 1. 


H 


J. .W. Cuitty | 


18394 R. Movie Feathered Tribes Brit. (si, (1841) 1. 24 | 
Other (Gaflinidz| are polygamous; or have a number of | 


females united with one male, 1859 Daawin Orig. Spec. iv. 
(1860) 88 The war is, perhaps, severest between the males of 
polygamous animals. : 

3. Bot, Beanng some flowers with stamens only, 
others with prstils only, and others with both, on 
the same or on different plants; belonging to the 
Linnzan class Polygamia, 

1760 J. Lee Jutrod. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 64 Polygamous,, 
such as either on the same, or on different Roots 
Hermaphrodite Flowers; and Flowers of either or of both 
Sexes, 1830 Linorey Wat. Syst, Bot. 138 Flowers (of 
pe ed terminal or axillary, sometimes polygamous. 
s892 Otiver Elem. Bot, 11. 206 The flowers of Common 
Ash are termed polygamous, because they are either stami- 
nate, pistillate, or hermaphrodite, and the different kinds of 
flowers may be upon the same or different trees. 

Hence Poly'gamously adv. 

1874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam: & Fetsane iv. (1882) 24 Their 
[women’s] ideas are always married to themselves—and 
sometimes polygamously to somebody else besides. 1886 
Princeton Rev. July 47 The polygamously disposed party. 

gh test (péligami). Also 6-8 poli-. [ad. 
F. polygamie (21564 Calvin in Godef.), ad. eccl. 
Gr. moAvyapia, f. moAvyapos often married, poly- 
gamous; f. modv-, PoLY- + ydyos marriage. ] 

1. Marriage with several, or more than one, at 
once; plurality of spouses; the practice or custom 
according to which one man has several wives (dis- 
tinctively called Zolygyny), or one woman several 
husbands (polyandry), at the same time. Most 
commonly used of the former, 

asgox R. Gazennam Wes. (1599) 29 Poligamie was not 
very hurtfull, so long as it was within Lamech his house. 
3617 Moayson /tin. 11. 41 Though Poligamy be permitted 
among them, (I meane the hauing of many wiues for one 
man). 1768 Buackstone Corne, IV. ; 
never be endured under any rational civil establishment. 1857 
Guiapstone Glan. V1.1. 79 Among the Greeks of Homer 
we find no trace of polygamy. 1906 N. W. Tuomas Aiushif 
Organisation 108 Yhis state is constituted by the union of 
several men with several women, It may be distinguished, 
as before, into primary and secondary polygamy. q 

b. fig: esp. applied to plurality of benefices. 
$638 R. Baxea tr Bafzac's Lett. (vol. 111.) 63 Monsier .. 
shall send you word, whether he persist in his pernicious 
design, to bring Pol ante into France...1 meane whether 
he have a good word from those nine Sisters to alf whom he 

hath offered his Services. 1710 Burnet Antobiog. 11. (1902) 


xHiL 163 Polygamy can ~ 


| 


bear | 


POLYGENISTIC. 


501 For the heaping up of benefice upon benefice that were 

well endowed, .. I openly declared against such as I found 

possessed of them as... fiving in a spirituall poligamy. 

1873 Hamerron (ntelé. Life w. v. (1876) 165 A sort of poly- 
amy to have different pursuits. 

2. Zool. The habit of mating with more than 
one, or several, of the opposite sex; usually, one 
male with several females ( fo/ygyy), as in galli- 
naceous birds, _ 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+3. Bot. The condition of being polygamous; 
see PoLycanous 3. Obs. rare. 

$793 Martyn Zang. Bot. s.v Polygamia, This term 
Po Ell or Polygamy, as applied toa compound flower,.. 
signihes that several distinct flowers (called Florets) are 
included in one common calyx. 

Polygar, variant of Pottcar. 

Polygarchy, obs. form of Ponyarcay. 

Polygastric (pplige'strik), a. (sd.) [ad. F. 
polygastrique: see Poty- and Gastric.} Having 
many stomachs or digestive cavities; belonging to 
certain infusorians formerly called Polygastrica, in 
the belief that their food-vacuoles were separate 
pas pone organs, b.assé, A‘ Be jpoune ” animal. 
cule. Also Polyga‘strian a. aud sd. 

s845 Wuewett Jndic. Creator 39 The lowest kind of 
animal developement, which bas been termed polygastric 
monads. 3846 Dana Zooph. vii. § 106 (1848) 107 The Lernaoid 
division appears to reach the Polygastrics in the Acepha- 
locist. 1864 Weaster, Polygastrian, Polygastric... An 
animal having, or supposed to have, many stomachs, 1865 
Lutell. Observ, No. 47. 389 peat polygastric theory. 

Polygeneous, a. rare. [f. Pouy-, after hetero- 
geneous.) Of many kinds; heterogeneous. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. If1.305 A patched, pyebald, and poly- 
geneous affair. did. IV. 356 As motley and polygeneous 
an array, as ever found the elements of ruin in isunion. 

Polygenesis (pplidzenésis). Bio/. [f. Pouy- 
+ GENESIS.) (Theoretical) origination of a race 
or species from several independent ancestors or 
germs: in reference to man usually called Poty- 
GENY, Hence Polygenesio (-dzine’sik) a. 
PoLYGENETIC 1; Polyge-nesist = PoLYGENIST. 

186a Tensple Bar Mag. V. 214 The ethnological poly- 

enesists assert that, during the whole historic period, there 
ve existed the same differences in the human races that 
are seen at the present time. 1864 Reader No. 94. 476/3 
System of polygenesic doctrine. 188a Ocitvie, Polygenests. 
olygenetic (pe lidginetik), a. [f. prec., 
after GENETIC. } 

1, Biol. Of or pertaining to polygenesis. 

1861 Max MOtten Se. Lang. (1862) 348 Professor Pott, 
the most distinguished advocate of the polygenetic dogma, 
has pleaded the necessity of admitting more than one 
beginning for the human race and for language. 

. Geol, Having mote than one origin; formed 
in several different ways. 

1873 Amer. Frut. Sc. Ser. ut. V. 429 A composite or poly- 
genetic range or chain, made up of two or more mono- 
genetic ranges combined. ja 

Hence Polygene‘tically adv., by, or in the way 
of, polygenesis. 

rg00 E. R. Lanxester J'veat. Zool, UI. 158 Eucladocrinus 
.-was evolved polygenetically by modification of the arms. 

Polygenic pelidsenit i a, [f. Gr. modu, 

OLY- + -yevixds, f. -yévos kind, or (in sense 2) from 
-OEN 1 + -IC.} 

1. Geol, = POLYGENOUS 1. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Polygenicus,..applied to a rock 
which owes its origin to fragments of different rocks united 
by calcareous cement ..; or to divers fragments of bomo- 
geneous rocks being united by a variable cement : polygenic. 

2. Chem. Forming more than one compound 
with hydrogen or other monovalent element, 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 231 All other elements 
are polygenic, uniting with the Monogens. 1877 /éid. 
(ed. 12) ? 261 It seems most probable that the true quanti- 
valence or atomicity of a polygenic element is that which 
corresponds with the maximum number of monad atoms 
with which it can combine. - 

Polygenism (pflidginiz’m). [f. as next+ 
-1sm. Sok. polygénisme.] The doctrine of poly- 
geny; the theory that mankind are descended from 
several independent pairs of ancestors, or that the 
human race consists of several independent species. 

$878 N. Amer. Rev. CKXVI, poe Belief in the authenti- 
city of the Mosaic records, which no sophistry on the part 
of the advocates of polygenism has been able to shake. 

1880 A. H. Keaye in Wature XX1II. 199/1 More rational 
and philosopbic than any conceivable form of polygenism. 


-Polygenist (pélidzinist). [app. f., Pouyceny 
+ -18T: ef, dotany, botanist, etc. So F. polygéniste.] 
An adherent of the theory of polygeny. , 

1861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 544 Among the polygenists (or 
upholders of a plurality of species) there are many sincere, 
if not very logical, Christians. x88r A. H. Keane in 
Nature XXUU, 251/12 All polygenists. .have regarded the 
Malays as one of their human species, 

attrib, 1865 Huxuev Critiques & Addr, (879) 163 The 

ranting of the Polygenist premises does not, int e slightest 

legree, necessitate the Folypenist conclusion. 1878 BAaTLey 
tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. Introd. 15 The opposite, a paly- 
genist school. maintained the plurality of races, 

Hence Polygeni'stic a., of or pertaining to poly- 
genists or polygenism. 

1879 tr. De Quatrefazes' Hum, Species 47 We shall have 
undermitigg the foundation of the whole polygenistic 

octrine. . 


POLYGENOUS. 


Polygenous (pylidg/nas), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
wodvyev-ys of many kinds (f. wodv-, PoLy- + 
yévos kind) + -ous; perh. associated with words 
from L, such as indigenous, calcigenous, etc.] 

1. Composed of constituents of different kinds; 
spec. In Geol. composed of various kinds of rocks. 

1999 Kirwan Geod. £sz. ai Some are unigenous, cons 
sisting for the greater part, at least, of ane species of stone 
or aggregate ; some polygenous, consisting of various species, 
Alternating with, or passtng into, or mixed with each other. 


féfd, 226 Secondary mountains are either formed of one | 
species of stone, or of strata of different species,..the former | 


T call unigenous, the latter polygenous: these are commonly 
stratified, the former often not. 


2. Chen. = POLYGENIC 2. 


1890 F. Huater in Ang. Afech, 11 Feb. 524/1 Chlorine | 


forms only one compound with hydrogen, whilst oxygen 
and carbon form several compounds with that element, 
Chlorine may, for this reason, be called a monogenous ele- 
ment: the others. .polygenons elements. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or involving polygeny. 

1860 Reader 15 Sept, 796 Thus domestic pigcons may be 
said to be ‘monogenous ‘as to their origin from one wild 
species, 'polygenous' as to the individual ancestor of each 
variety. = , 

Pol. geny (pplicdzfni). [f. Poty- + Gr. -yevee 
birth. The (theoretical) origination of mankind 
(or of any species) from several independent pairs of 


ancestors ; /oosely, the theory of such origination, | 


polygenism. 

1865 Reader 14 Oct. $33 An anthropological paper 
entitled ‘Monogeny and Polygeny'. 1 Athenzum 
30 Aug. 276/: Nowadays both slavery and polygeny have 
80 dropped out of sight that a single paragraph is enough 
to record their unholy alliance. 1893 S, Laine xm. 
Origins 405 Polygeny, or plural origins, would at first 
sight seem to be the most plausible theory to account for 
the great diversities of human races, 

Polyglot (pp'tigiet), 2. and sd. Also -giott. 
[ad. Gr. woAdyAwrr-os many-tongued, speaking 
inany languages, f. woAv-, PoLy- + yA@rra tongue. 
So F. polyglotte (1639 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A, adj. 1. Of a person: ‘Fhat speaks or writes 
many or several languages, 

3656 Biount Glossogr., Polyglot, that speaks many Lan. 
guages, n Linguist. 1854 Lipool Albion Nov., Always 
temarkable for plain speaking in his mother-tongue, though 
a polyglot linguist. 1873 Hanraton /nfed/. ye i, IX. 
ae. 324 That there should be polyglot waiters who can 
tell us when the train starts in four or five languages, 

2. Of or relating to many languages; esp. of a 
book or writing: In many or several languages. 

1673 Ess. Edne. Gentiewom. 11 The Authors of the Poly- 
glot-Bible. Bren Putuuies, Polyglote, that is of many Lan- 
fuages, as, The Polyglott Bible, a Polyglott Dictionary. 
1881 Natuse XXV. 208/1 A French metcorological balloon 
Sent up..with a polyglot request that it be forwarded by 
the finder to the address given. 


B. sé, 1. One who speaks or writes several | 


languages. 

61645 Flowert Left, III. viii. (1650) 16 A polyglot or good 
linguist pee also term‘d a usefull learned man, ‘specially 
if vers'd in School-languages, a 1840 [see PotyMATH]. 1842 
Mas, Brownixc Gré. Chr, Poets (1863) 151 As learned a 
polyglote as ever had been, 1867 Baker Nile Tridut, i, 
The interpreter was nearly ignorant of English, although 
a professed polyglot. B 

+b. A bird that imitates the notes of other birds. 
(1706 Puicutrs, Polyglotia, the American Mock-bird, so 
call'd because it imitates the Notes of all Birds. 1753 
Cuamaers Cyel. Sxpp., Polyglotta aris..the name of a bir 
described hy Nieremberg.] 1770 G. Watts Seldorne 15 Jan., 
The [sedge-bird] pene scree variety of notes resembling 
the song of several other birds... It is..a delicate polyglot. 
2776 Peswant Zoo/. (ed. 4) I. 322 It [sedge warbler] ts a 
most entertaining polyglot, or niocking bird. 

2. A book or writing (¢sf. a Bible) in several 
languages, 

1666 Pervs Diary 5 Oct., Among others, the Polyglottes 
and new Bible. ‘1725 HeNLEv tr. ‘Bonifancon's Antig. 
Ttaly (ed. 2) 9 A Polyglot of the Acts of the Apostles, 
+ in Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic. 1840 (see Com- 
PLUTENSIAN), mo C. A. Batces Sidle, Ch. & Reason iv. 96 
The great Polygiotts had settled that, 

b. A mixture of several Ianguages. rare. 

1718 tr. Pancirolius’ Rerum Mem. \. Pref. 6,1 wish I had 
a Folyglot into which I might render it. 2830 Cuxnincnam 
Brit, Paint. VW. 311 His wrath aired itself in a polyglott. 
1862 Miss Jewsavry Men, Lady Morgan \1. 457 The style 
isnot so much disfigured by a polyglott of languages. 

C. Comé., as polyglot-wise adv., ina polyglot 
manner, or like a polyglot; in several languages. 

1895 Jas. Grant One of the 600, vii. 53 We shall bave.. 
talked polyglot-wise with fellows of all nations. 

So Polyglo'ttal, Polyglo‘ttic, Po‘lyglottish 
{nonce-wd.), Polygio‘ttous adjs. = polyglot A.; 
Polyglo‘ttally adv.; Po'lyglottsd p//. a., far- 
nished with or speaking several languages; Poly- 
Blottism, polyglot character, use of or acquain- 
tance with many languages; Porlyglottist = 
Polyglot B. 1; Polygiotti:ze v. frans., to render 
polyglot ; t+Polyglottology [sce -Loar], a speak- 
Ing in many languages (oés.). 

7 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 670 Panurge the “Polyglottal. 

Athenzunt 16 July 90/1 A_profuse display of easy 

pool information, 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 680 

st *palygtot{tjally rendered in our own pages by Father 

t. 1897 Daily News 30 Jan. 6/3 A *polyglotied giant 

ws you into a luxurious chair, and there you sit, waiting 

for a ve West, Gaz. 22 Feb, 2/1 *The meat, 
OL. 4 
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m'sien ',~—though polyglotted, he is a Frenchman, I believe. 
1801 W. Tavcoe in Afonthly Afag. X11. 583 ‘The author is 
*polyglottic as the hydra. 1903 Daily Chien. a1 July 5/1 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth .. was correcting the proof- 
sheets of a polyglottic book that Wiseman was bringing 
out, 1878 B. Jenkins faverhkolme 206 Screeching their 
taven-voiced praises in “*polyglottish discord. 1884 Centxry 
Mag. XXIV. 106 The *“polyglotism implies so close a 
familiarity with many literatures. 1889 Lowe. Latest 
Lit, Ess., Stud. Mod. Lang. on 139, I will not say.. with 


meat served in divers dishes‘. ane Spectator 29 Mar., The 
great “polyglottist, Mr. ‘lhomas 
passed the nore famons Mezzofanti, gives his testimony to 
the linguistic importance of the work in a notabla letter. 
3871 Misa Mutock Fair France i. 37 Plain English (which 
we found ourselves rapidly forgetting, and becoming "poly- 
gliottieed). 1658 Rowtano Moufet's Theat, Jnt. go7 At the 
rst Honey had hut one name, called in the Hebrew 
Dabesch; but since that strange and confused *Polyglot- 
tology, or aren with divers tongues it was called of the 
inhabitants of Arabi 
the doa tiahs floney [etc.). 1861 Max Miccer Se. Lang, 
iv. 130 While working as a missionary among the “poly. 
glottonus tribes of America. 1885 Greswett in Sas. Aev. 
26 Dec. 845 (The temptation to talk of a Kaffir policeman 
as}a Tottous individual, 


Ly 
Polygiycerin : see POLY- 2. 


Polygon (pe'liggn), s6. and a. Also 7 poly- 
gone. [ad. L. polypdnum,a. Gr. wodvyavov, prop. 
neut. of moAvyavos adj. polygonal, f. woAv-, PoLy- 
+~yavos, from stem of yovia angle. Cf. F. poly- 
gone, + poligone (Cotgr. 1611). Used at first in 
Latin forms polyg6‘num, polygé-nium.] 

A. sb. 1. Geow. A figure (usually, a plane 
rectilineal figure) having many, i. e. (usually) more 
than four, angles (and sides); a many-sided figure. 

Complete polygon, a polygon in which lines are drawn 
connecting each angular vertex with every one of the others. 
Stellated polygon, a polygon which wraps its interior more 
than once, the continuous joining of alternate or more 
remote angles, producing a stellate or starlike figure, as in 
the Pentacram (q. v.) which isa stellated pentagon wrapping 
its interior twice. So with similar figures of 7, 8, 9, 10, etc. 
points, in which the variety of form increases with the 
number of different points that can be continuously joined, 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. Elem. Biijb, Polygona are such 
Figures as haue moe than foure sides, C 
To diuide the superficies of any irregular Pollygonium. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Polygon, a Geometrical figure, that 
hath many corners, 1753 Hocaatn Anat Beauty iv. 22 
Instead of. .circular bases, polygons of different hut even 
numbers of sides, have been substituted. 1882 Rovuttencr 
Science ii. 37 The circle is..said to be the limit of the 
inscribed polygon. 

b. Lolygon of forces: a polygonal figure illus- 
trating a theorem relating to a number of forces 
acting at onc point, each of which is represented in 
magnitude and direction by one of the sides of the 
figure, analogons to the parallelogram of forces; 
hence, the thcorem itself. So polygon of velocities etc. 

1842 Deanog Dict. Sc., etc., Polygon of forces,..a theorem, 
the discovery of which is attrihuted to Leibnitz. 1879 
Tuomson & Tait Nat. PAi. 1. 1. § 256. 1882 MINCHIN 
Unipi. Ninemat, 1 Linear velocities follow the same laws 
of composition and resolution as Forces in Statics; and 
with these (such as the parallelogram and Polygon of 
velocities) the student is assumed to be already familiar, 


Q. Arith, A polygonal number: see POLYGONAL | 


2. Hence extended to higher orders of figurate 
aumbers, as the PYRAMIDAL numbers, etc. rare. 


(Cf. sguare, cube.) 

1842 Baanoe Dict. Se., ete. sv. Figurate Numbers, First 
sums, or polygons of the first order. Tri, 3, 3, 6, ra Sq. 1, 4, 
9,16, Pent. 1, 5,12, 22. Flex. 1, 6, 15, 28 Second sums, or 
palygons of the second order. 1, 4, 10, 20. 1%) 5) B4y 30 1, 6, 
18, 4% 1,7) 22 50. 

2. A material object of the form of a polygon. 
Funicular polygon: see FUNICULAR 2. 

1669 StavnreD Fortification 1 The Semldiameter of the 
Outward Polygon, 1706 Pritirs, Podygon... Also a spot 
of Ground ai that Figure, which is, or may be fond 
according to the Rules of Art. 1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. 
(ed. 2) I. 328 Very seldom in et cid needles, tables, or 
polygons. 2853 Stocoueter AMilit. Encyci., Polygon, the 
name apenet to the many-angled forms in which the outer 
walls of all fortified places are built. 1899 4/dutt's Syst. 
Aled, V11.608 Four large vessels which here form the remark- 
able anastemosis known as the circle, or polygon, of Willis. 

tB. adj. Waving many angles; polygonal. ? Ods. 

1570 Bituixcstry Auclid wv. xvi. 125 A Poligonon figure 
is a figure consisting of many sides, 1681 Curtuam Angler's 
Vade-m, vii. § 7 (1689) 77 The best Rivers to angle in, are 
+ such as have many Polygone windings, and turnings. 
1761 Da Costa in PAil. Trans, LI. 103 The rocks .. rise 
into polygon pillars. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 182 The 
surface of the causeway exhibiting to view a regular and 
compact pavement of polygon stones, 

Polygonaceous (pyli:gendifas), 2 Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Polygondcer (f. POLYGONUM) + -0U8: see 
-AcEous.] Belonging to the Natural Order Po/y- 
gonacex, of which the typical genus is PoLrconum, 

3874 Cooke Fung? 41 The species attack the flowers and 
anthers of composite and polygonaceous plants. 


Polygonal (p/ligénal), 2. (sé) [f. L. poly- 
gou-urt POLYGON + -AL. So F. polygonal.] 

1. Having the form of a polygon; baving many, 
i.e. (usually) more than four, angles (and sides) ; 
many-sided. As applied to a solid body, denoting 
a prismatic or similar form whose base or section 


is a polygon. 


Vatis, who probably sur- | 


ia, fel, Han; of the French, Atied;..0f | 


POLYGONOUS. 


1927-41 Cuansers Cycl., Polygonal colamn, 1956 Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 513 Its whole surface is covered ue smail 
shallow polygonal cells. 1857 Hlenreny Sof, § 652 The 
mutual pressure of cells..converts the spheroidal into poly- 
fol forms. a 1878 Sia G.G. Scorr Lect. Archit, ae 

‘he polygonal chapter-house is an equally English feature, 

Combs, 1849-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 516/1 Polygonal- 
celled serous membranes. 

2. Arith. Applied to the several series of nnmbers, 


Lord Burleigh that such polyglottism is but 'to have one | cach beginning with unity, and obtained by con- 


tinued summation of the successive terms of an 
arithmetical progression whose common difference 
is a whole number. So called because each of 
these numbers, represented (e. g.) by dats, can be 
arranged according to a certain rule in the form of 
the corresponding regular folygon (the term being 
here extended to a figure of any number of sides). 
Thus the A, P. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6... (comm, diff. 1) gives, hy 


summation of successive terms (1, 142, 1+ 243; ete.) the 
series of triangular nuntbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21.. Similarly, 


| with comm. diff. 2, 3, 4, etc., are obtained the series of 


ly. 
Th: 


Square, pentagonal, hexagonal, etc., numbers. The 
gonal numbers constitute the first order of figurate num 
see Ficurate pfi.a, zh. 

1704 J. Hagens Ler. Techn, 1, Polygonal Numbers, are 
such as are the Sums or Aggregates of Series of Numbers 
in Arithmetical Progression, beginning with Unity; and so 
placed, that they represent the Form of a Polygon. 1727- 
4: Cuamares Cycé. s.v. 1842 Branne Dict. Sc., etc. 8.Vy 
A very general and remarkable property of polygonal nuim- 
hers was discovered by Fermat:-—Every number whatever is 
the sum of one, two, or three triangular numbers; the sum 
of one, two, three, or four squazes; the sum of one, two, 
three, four, or five pentagonal numbers; and so on. 

b. as sd. A polygonal number. rare. 


, 4995 Hutton Math. Dict, lolygonal Numbers,., are 
called Polygonals, because the number of points in them 
may arranged in the form of the several Polygonal 


figures in geometry. 

Hleuce Poly‘gonally adv. 

1870 Rottestan Anim. Life esq A polygonally-shagreened 
capsule. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 374 
The outermost layer, which .. consists of polygoually pris- 
matic cells in uninterrupted connection. 


Poly-gonar,a.rare—'. [f. L. type *folygindr-is: 


| see prec. and -aRL] = prec. 1. 


féid. tt. xx. Oiv, | 


1836 Cor. Wiseman Se. § Aedig. L ii. 102 The polygonar 
structures of the ancients. : 

Polygonate (pJtirginét), a. A@?. (ist. rare—°. 
[f. Gr. woAv-, Pony- + yoru knee +-ATE 2.) Laving 
Many joints. 

1855 Tuomas Med. Dict. (1854) 436 Polygonate, applied to 
certain plants and animals. . ; 

Polygoneutic (ppligoml#tik), a. Zool. [f. 
Poiy- + Gr. yovet-ev lo beget: cf. wodAvyovetabar 
to produce much offspring.] Producing several 
broods in a year. So Polygoneu‘tism, polygo- 
neutic character or condition. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. tex, Polygonentic, 
having several broods or litters every year. Polygoneutismt, 
the state of being Polygonentic. : 

+ Polygonial, a. (s6.) Obs. [f. L. polygani-us 

polygonal +-an.J] a. adj. = PoLvooxaLa. b. sé, 
= POLYGON, 
1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 238 Polygonial Turrets. 
ree Compl, Farmer 3.v. Surveying, To find the content of 
a regular polygonial, or multangular figure. /éd., (How] 
to divide triangles, parallelograms, and regular polygonials, 
in an artificial way. ; f 

Polygonic (ppliggnik), a1 rare. [f Gr. 
roAv-yov-ov (sec POLYGON) +-1¢.] = POLYGONAL a, 
Hence Polygonically adv. 

14a Civil Eng. & Arch. Fraud. V. 151/21 The earliest 
buildings were circular, octagonal, or polygonic. 1852 
T. Watcrt Celt, Roman, § Saxon (1861) 183 Flag-stones 
cut square or polygonically. 

Polygonic, a2 [f. PoLvcon-um + -1¢.]  Per- 
taining to the botanical genus Polygonum ; poly- 
gone acid, an acrid crystallizable acid, found by 
Rademacher 1871, in Polygonum Hydropiper. 

1890 in itunes Med. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Holy sOmeery, (pe ligong'métri), Afath, rare. 
[f. as Potycon+-mETRY. So F. polygonomdtrie.] 
A branch of mathematles dealing with the measare- 
ment and properties of polygons, as trigonometry 
with those of triangles. Hence Polygonometrio 

li:gono;metrik) a., pertaining to polygonometry. 
(epi fain Course ‘Math. MII. 148 tre A ita and 
problems in Polygonometry an intimate connection 


and close analogy to those in plane trigonometry. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Polygonontetric. 
Polygonoscope (p/litgindskep). [f. as 


PotyGon + Gr. -oxowos, -ov viewing, he or that 
which views.] An instrament on the principle of 
the kaleidoscope, consisting of two mirrors con- 
nected hy s hinge, and capable of being set at any 
required angie, so as to prodace an Indefinite 
variety of patterns, which may be copied or pho- 
tographed for artistic purposes. 

1884 in Knicut Dict, Afeck. Suppl. * 

Polygonous (p/li-génes), 2. Now rare or 
Obs. [i L. polygén-um + -00S.] = PoLycoxaL a. 

1660 Barnow Euclid xu. i, 296 Like polygonous figures.. 
described in circles ..are one to another, as the squares 
described of the diameters of the circles. 1727-41 CHAM- 


Z.s.¥. Colamn, Polygonous Column has severa) 
preg the mod Meealar of these have Bas faces. 


POLYGONUM. 


1789 J. Ketr Dict. Chem. 1972/1 This ammoniacal salt shoots 
imo polygonous crystals, 1842 Blachw, Mag. LI. 726 
Harmony of design seems entirely wanting in this vast 
polygonous building. es 

|| Polygonum (p/ligdat%m). Bor. [mod.L. 
polygonum ( polygonos, -2s,-on Plin.), ae Gr. roAv- 
yovoy knolgrass, etc., f. toAv-, PoLy- + yévu knee, 
joint.] A large and widely distributed genns of 
plants, type of the N. O. Polygonacez, consisting 
of herbs (rarely undershrubs), with swollen siem- 


joints sheathed by the stipules, and small apetalons 


flowers, usnally with red or while perianth. 

It includes knotgrass (P. aviculare\, snakeweed (FP. Bise 
torta), black bindweed (P. Convoloulus), water-pepper (7. 
Hydropiperi, persicaria (P. Persicaria), buckwheat (7. 
Fagopyrum or Fagopyrnnt esculentum), etc. The pon” 
gonum of Sturt (1833) is a A/uehlendeckia, N.O. Poly. 
ea Pol Pol rs 

1 niLLies, Polygontun, Polygony or Knot-grass, an 
Hat chiefly us'd for sto ping all sorts of Fluxes, Wounds 
[etc.. 1833 C.H.Stuat Teo Bap. intertorS. Austral. 1.146 
Irs [the creek’s] bed was choaked up with bulrushes or the 
polygonum. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org, Bodiex 974 The 
bidens .. in general did not vegetate so long as the poly- 
gonum. 1887 Aver. Naturalist XX\. 580 We also find 
that the ants rear the young, before the ground is planted, 
npon the roots of Sefarta and Polygonunt. 

b. atirib. as polygontm creek, flat (i.e. covered 
with a growth of /olygonun: or Aluchleubeckia). 

1890 ‘R. Botprewoon' Col, Reformer xvi. 190 He had 
shot more than one polygonum creek, straight and true as 
an Indian. 1898 — Rom, Canvass Town 126 They drew 
back by degrees into the polygonum flat which at that 
point bordered the river. 

+Poly:gony. 04s. [ad. L. polygont-um (Scribo- 
nius) f. Gr. woAdyovov.] A plant of the genus 
Polygonum; esp.Snakeweed, /. Brstorta, the astrin- 


gent root of which was formerly used in medicine. 
14 tr. Secreta Secret. 30 Take wormode,..and lete it 
boyle with the Rote pat is callid Pollygony,..and wasshe 
welle pi mouth therwith. 1sgo Spenser #. QO. 1. v. 32 
‘There, whether yt divine Tohacco were, Or Panachza, or 
Polygony, Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare, 
1706 [see Potyconu], 
Polygram (pp'ligrém).  [f. Pony- + Gr. 
yeappn line; (cf Gr. woAdypappos many-lined, 
Arist.).] A figure or design consisting of many 
lines. (In quot. 1903 in imitation of somogranr.) 
1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Olean a Geometrical Figure 
that has many Lines. 1863 R. Townseno J/od. Geowt. 1. 
144 A complete figure which in the absence of any as yet 
generally recognized nomenclature may be termed a poly- 
snain in the former case, and a polygram in the latter. 1903 
G. F. Aasorr Sour Afacedonia 43 A mystic design which.. 
in reality was the imperial polygram, The document, poly- 
gram and all, cost me five shillings. 
Hence Polygramma‘tic a., pertaining or relating 
to a polygram, 1890 in Cent. Dict, 
Polygraph (pe'ligraf). _[ad. Gr. roAvypig-os, 
-ov adj. writing much; cf. F. polygraphe (1536 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. poligrapho (Florio) in sense 4. 
In senses 1-3, app. directly f. the Greek elements. ] 
I, 1. a. An apparatus, oa the principle of the 
pantograph, for producing two or more identical 
drawings or writings simultaneously. b. An 
apparatus for taking a number of copies of a 
writing ; esp. a gelatine copying-pad. 


(Cf. 1963 ffist. Acad, des Sci. 147 Un instrument, inventé | 


et présentd par M. de Cotteneude auquel il donne le nom 
de polygraphe ou Copiste habile.) 

1805 JEFFERSON IV77t, (1830) IV, 33, I have laid aside the 
copying press, for a twelvemonth past, and write nlways 
with the polygraph. 1807 Voune Lect. Nat. Phil. Ut, 100 
An ingenious instrument..by means of which copies may 
be multiplied with great facility; it is called the polygraph. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Copying, Fig. 4 represents one of 
Hawkins’ patent polygrapbs [Patent dated 1803 No. 2735]. 
182g Mackentix Five Shows. Receipts 394 Vo frame a 
polygraph, or instrument for writing two sates at once. 
3884 Knicut Dict, Afech. Supp., Polygraph, one of the 
names given to the ere copying ade 

+2. fg. (in allusion to PonyGRapnic 2). A 
person who imitates, or is a copy of, another; an 
imitator or imitation, Os, 

1794 Corurince Lett. (1895) 137 The move of bepraising 
aman by enumerating the beauties of his polygraph is at 
least an original one. 1797 Mes. M. Roanson IWValsinghant 
IV. 10 A polygraph is a fellow that apes one's dress and 
manners, | ~ 

%. Aninstrument for obtaining tracings of move- 
ments in various parts of the body ; a myograph. 

1876 A. Ransome Stethometry vi. 126 A tube, placed in 
the trachea of a recently killed dog, is made to communicate 
with the drum of a polygraph. 1890 in Bittincs Jfed. 
Dict, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pol graph, a syn. for Afyo- 
grap 1905 H, D. Rotteston Drs. Liver 93 J. Mackenzie 

as made an exhaustive study of hepatic pulsation by means 
of the polygraph, a modification of the cardiograph. 

If. 4. A writer of many or varions works; a 
voluminous anthor. [Cf F. folygraphe one who 
writes on many subjects (1536).] 

(1883 Century fly VI. 251 M. Jules Claretie, most pro- 
lific of polygraphs, has..added another novel to his already 
long list. 1891 Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 152/1 M. Auguste Vitu 
was..what his own countrymen call a ‘ polygraph’. 

5. A collection of many or various writings. 
rare~°, 1882 in Oortvir (Annandale), 

tPoly'grapher. 04s. rare. Also 6 poli-. 
[f- Gr. wodvypagos (see POLYGRAPH) + -ER 1,] 
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1. A writer of Pouy¢Rapny (sense 1). 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodi, 29 Whose mightie and won- 
derfull proceedings no Poligrapher can expresse, or Stega- 
nographer decipher. 

2. = POLYGRAPH 2. 

1810 Splendid Follies 11. 7,[1] wear my hat in half a dozen 
positions, so that 1 defy the mimickry of a polygrapher. 


Polygraphic (ppligrefik), @. (sb.) [f. Gr. 
noAvypad-os POLYGRAPH, or f. POLYGRAPHY, + -IC. 


So F. polygraphique.] 

I, Writing much; voluminous or copious, as an 
author; treating of many subjects, as a book. rare. 

1735 (t#¢/e) Dictionarium Polygraphicum: Or, The Whole 
Body of Arts Regularly Digested. {heading of text) The 
Polygraphick Dictionary. 1807 T. Hoane tr. Geede’s Trav. 
JI. 13x The polygraphic Nicolls has contrived to swell his 
work into 20 volumes, 

+b. Pertaining to PoLyarapny (sense 1). Ods. 

1791-1823 D'Isracta Cur. /.2t. (1867) 481/2 This ingenious 
rah [Trithemius] polygraphic attempts at secret writing. 

2. Applied to a methed of mechanically copying 
pictnres : see POLYGRAPHY 3 a. 

1788 J. Bootn (ile) An Address to the Public on the 
eer hic Art; or the copying or multiplying Pictures, 
in Oi! Colours, by a Chemical and Mechanical Process. 
1800 in Spirit Pub. Frnis. \V. 161 These, by means of the 
polygraphic art, may be multiplied. 1828 aces imag. 
Conv, Wks. 1853 1. 290/2 Polygraphic transparencies. .to be 
had for next to nothing. 1864 Boutton Rem. conc. Photogr. 
supposed of early date & There can.. be little doubt that 
these pictures are specimens of the ‘ polygraphic ' process. 


+3. fig. (in allusion to 2, or to PoLYGRAPH 2). 


That is an exact copy or imitation of another. Ods. 

3797-1805 S. & Hr. Ler Canterb. T. V. 400 A, sort of 
polygraphic copy of a man, that might be seen in some 
corner of almost every collection in London, x824 Scorr 
St. Ronan's v, Me began to doubt whether the Lady Pene- 
lope and her maidens .. were not .. actually polygraphic 
copies of the same individuals. 

+b. as sh. = PoLyGRaPH 2. Obs. rare—!. 

1797 Mrs. M. Roptnson Walsingham ¥1. 100, ‘1 shalt 
leave Bath to-morrow‘, cried the polygraphic of Narcissus. 

4. Of or pertaining to a polygraph (PoLYGRAPH 
1a, rb); used for multiplying copies of a drawing 
or writing ; produced, as a copy, by a polygraph. 

1828 Wenster, Polygraphic, Polygraphical...2, Done 
with a polygraph; as, a polygraphic copy or writing. 1883 
R, Haroane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 189/2 Place a sheet 
of damped polygraphic paper on each page. 

So Polygra‘phical a. (in quot. =sense 1 b above: 
cf. POLYGRAPHER 1). 

1588 J. Waavey Disc. Probl, 65 A booteles labor, to make 
a special Analysis, either of their Abcedary and Alpha- 
beticall Spels, or of their Characteristicall, and Polygrae 
phical suttelties. 1828 [see 4 above]. 


Polygraphy (pfligraft). [ad. Gr, roAvypadia 
a writing munch; see prec. So KF. folygraphie 
(1861 in Yatz.-Darm.) in sense 1.) 

I. +1. A kind of cipher or secret writing (? 0 
combination of various ciphers, or ?an abbreviated 
cipher resembling shorthand, i.e. containing much 
in little space): a. orig. An arbitrary name by 
Trithemius 1518 for his system of secret writiag. 
b. Applied by Aulay Macaulay to his system of 
shorthand. Oés. 

[1gx8 J. Tartnemus (¢/¢/e) Poligraphiz libri V2, cum clave 
seu enucleatorio.) 1593 R. Harvey Péilad. 56 The His- 
tories were written in some strange kind of polygraphy and 
epee rhy 16ar Burton Anat, Aled. uid. ut. v. (2652) 
498 Such occult notes,..Polygraphy,..or magnetical telling 
of their minds. 1727-41 Cuamarns Cycl., Polygraphy,..the 
art of writing in various unusual manners or cyphers; as 
also of Hecy pion, the same... The word is usually con- 
founded with steganography and cryptography. 1747 A. 
Macautav (title) Polygraphy ; or Short-Hand made easy.. 
Being an universal character fitted to all Languages. 18 
Chand, Frni. WV. 134/2 These decipherers gave the high- 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology, Polygraphy, 
and Steganography, to their art. 

II. 2. Much writing ; copious or various literary 
work. 

1661 Futter Worthies, Camdbr, (1662) 1. 162 One, con- 
sidering his Polygraphy, said merrily, ‘that he must write 
whilst he slept, it being unpossible he should do so much 
when waking’, 1831 Fraser's Mag. 111. 715 Even Sir 
Walter Scott, with all his multifarious polygraphy—what 
is he beside the goodly Summa Theologiz of Thomas 
Aquinas? x Sat. Rev, 22 Nov. 602/2 It has been too 
much the fashion to dismiss his wonderful ‘polygraphy ’, 
his miscellaneous journalism.., with a sort of allowance as 
merely wonderful of its kind. 


ITI. 3. a. A method of prodneing copies of 
paintings, invented by Joseph Booth ¢ 1788: see 
POLYGRAPHIC 2, 

1788 J. Bootn Addr. Polyevaphic Art 13 Having thus 
considered the invention of its - ae 

b. The use of a polygraph (PotyGRArit 1a). 

31828 Wrasten, Polyeraphic, Polygraphical, pertaining to 
polygraphy, as a polygraphic instrument. 1886 Casse/i's 
Encycl. Dict., Polygraphy...3. The art of making a number 
of drawings or writings simultaneously. 1895 Anne's Stand. 
Dict., Polygraphy, 1. Vhe use of a polygraph. 

Poly-groove, -grooved : see PoLY- 1. 
Polygyn (pp'lidzin). Bot. [ad. mod.L. poly- 
gyn-us ; see POLYGYNIA.) (See quot.) 

1828 WrasteR, /’odygyn, 2 plant having many pistils. 

Polygynecial, -ceeial (pplidzin7-sial), a. 
Bot. rare—°,  [f. Pouy- + gynectum, GYNECEUM 


POLYHEDRAL. 


+ -AL.] Applied to a multiple fruit formed by 
union of the pistils of several flowers. 

1876 Barrour in Encyct. Brit. 1V.150/2 Multiple fruits 
are called polygyncecial, as being formed by many gyncecia. 

Polygynatky. rare—", [f. Poty-+ Gr. yuvare-, 
stem of -yuvy woman, wife + -y.] = Pouycyny. 

_ 1880 T. E. Hottanp Jurisprudence (1882) 131 Polygamy, 
i.e, potygynaiky or polyandry, has been and is recognised 
as marriage in many parts of the world. 

| a, (pelidgienia). [f. mod.L. poly- 
gyn-us, f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + yur woman, wife 
(taken by Linnzeus ia sense ‘ pistil’).] 

1. Bot, An order in some classes of the Linnzan 
Sexual System, comprising plants having flowers 
with more than 12 styles or stigmas. 

[1748 Linn aus Hortus Upsal.154 Polygynia.] 1760 J. Lre 
Introd, Bot. u. viii, Polyginia, camprehending such Plants 
as have many Styles. 1770 Etuis in PAH. rans. LX. 528 
Dr. Linnzus.. places it among the Dodecandria Polygynia. 

2. = PoLyGyYny, rare. 

1865 McLennan Prin. Afarr. viii. 181 In certain cantons 
of Media, according to Strabo, polygunia was authorised by 
express law which ordained every inhabitant to maintain at 
least seven wives, 

Polygy-nian, a Sot. rare—°, 
-AN.] = PoLyGyNous 1. 

31828 Weaster, Polygynian, having many pistils, 

Polygynic (prlidginik),a. rare, [f. as Pouy- 
GYNY +-1¢.) = PoLyoyNous 2. 

1876 H. Spencer Prine, Sociol. (1885) E. ut. ix. 675 Among 
the Esquimaux, .. we see, along with monogamic unions, 
others that are polyandric and polygynic, 

Polygy:nious, a. ol. rare-°. [f. mod.L. 
POLYGYNI-A + -OUS.] = PoLYOYNOUS 1, 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex. Polvgynins,.. applied to an 
order..of plants. .polygynious. 

eles yaa (pélidzinist). [f.as Ponycyny + 
-1sT.] One who practises (or favonrs) polygyny. 

1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 1. ttt. iv. § 285 The Fuegians 
«are polygynists. /éid. ix. § 315 ‘The Merovingian kings 
were polygynists, : 

Polygynous (p/lidzinss), a. [f. mod.L. poly- 
gyn-us (see POLYGYNIA) + -OU8.] 

1. Fol. Having many pistils, styles, or stigmas; 
spec. belonging to the order Polygynia. 

1846 Worcester, Polygynous, having many styles, Loudon. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 261 Less general .. terms are 
such as..Polygynous (of many pistils). . 

2. Having more than one, or several, wives (or 

concubines) ; practising, pertaining to, or involving 
polygyny. (Corresp. to POLYANDROUS 2.) 
1874 Sipewick Aleth. Ethics xi. 337 A legal pol 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke I. viii. 429 The frivo- 
lous, corrupted, polygynous and ae society by 
which he was surrounded, 1891 KE. Westramanck Hist, 
Hon. Marr, (1894) 439 Even, in Africa, the chief centre of 
polygynous habits, polygyny is an exception. — 

b. Zoof. Of a male animal: Having several 
female mates; characterized by polygyny, a3 a 
species. (Corresp. to PoOLYANDROUS 2 b.) F 

Polygyny (pilisdgini). [f. Pouy- + Gr. yovg 
woman, wife; corresp. to a Gr. type *moAvyuvia, 
f, woAv- many + yovy woman, wife. So mod. F. 
polygynie.| That form of polygamy in which one 
man has several wives at the same time; plurality of 
wives (or concubines). (Corresp. to POLYANDRY.) 

1780 M. Mavan Thebpithora ll. 91 There is not a nation 
under heaven, where polygyny is more openly practised, 
than in this Christian country. 1861 SYmes ar Aug, 10/2 
It is doubtless this teaching that polygyny is a divine 
institution which has snch an effect in repressing the rebel- 
ious instincts of the women. 1 H. Spencer Princ, 
Sociol, (1877) 1. 646 Where wife-stealing is now practised, it 
is commonly associated with polygyny. ii = Nation (N.Y) 


24 Nov. 398/3 The license, not of polygamy but of polygyny, 
was completely established in the case of kings. q 


b. Zool. Of a male animal: The haviag more 
than one female mate. 

Polygyral: see Po.y- 1. 

| Polyhzemia (pelihf-mi&). Path. Also poly- 
emia, -semia, -hemia. [mod.L., a. Gr, woAvat- 
pia, f, wodv-, Pony- + afya blood.) Fullness or 
excess of blood; plethora. 

1858 Mayne xpos. Lex., Polyemia, abundance of blood; 
an old term for true Plethora. 1866 A. Fist (7ine. Ated. 
{18B0) 6x Recent experiments on animals render improbable 
the existence of a permanent polyamia. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 543 Polyhamia, and polycythemia as 
well, are in most cases only transitory states. 

[ad. Ger. 


Polyhalite (pplihex'leit). Aziz. 
polyhalit (Stromeyer, 1818), f. Gr. moAv-, POLY- + 
GAssalt: see -ITE 1.) Hydrons sulphate of calcium, 
potassium, and magnesium, usually occurriag in 
fibrons masses of a red or yellowish colour. 

1818 O. Frnd. Sc. V1. 170 It .. has now received the name 
of polyhalite, 185a Phillips’ Introd, Alin. 538 roy 
..is found with rock salt. 1876 Pacer Adz. /ext-dk. Geol. 
xvi, 305 These deposits consist of a series of saliferous strala 
—carnallite..polyhalite, etc. 

Polyhedra, pl. of PotyHEDRON. 

Polyhedral (pplihtdril, -he-dral), a. Also 
polyedral. [f.Gr. toAvedpos a (f. wodv-, POLY- 
+ é5pa. base, side of a solid figure) + -at.] 

1. Of the form of a polyhedron; having many 
faces or sides, as a solid figure or body. 


[f. prec. 1 + 


connexion. 


POLYHEDRIC. 


1811 Pinkzaton Petralogy \. 324 A granular serpeatine,.. 
which. splits in sinall polyhedral fragments. 1845 Toop & 
Bowman Phys. clnat. 1. 81 ‘The fat vesicles .. assume a 
polyhedral figure more or less regular. 1885 GoopaLe 
Physiol. Bot. (1892) 47 Starch.. occurs as ounute. polyhedral 
granules, ‘ P 

2. Pertaining or relating to a polyhedron; in 
Higher Algebra applied to a class of functions. 

1880 CAviev Coll, Math, Papers X1. 183 The functions so 
transformable into themselves must be Polyhedral functions 
. the linear transformations ..corresponding to the rotations 
whereby the spherical polyhedron can be brought into 
coincidence with its own original position. 

3. Of an angle: Formed by three or more planes 
meeting at a point. (Usually called a solid angie.) 
Cf. DivEDRAL. 1864 in Weaster. 

Polyhedric (pglihe-drik), 2. Also polyedric. 
{f. as prec. + -1c.) = prec. 1. Also fg. ‘many- 
sided’. 

1819 Suxtiey P. Bell the Third Ded., Peter is a poly- 
hedric Peter, or a Peter with many sides... He is a Proteus 
ofa Veter. 1853 Kane Grinned! Exp. xliii. (1856) 400 The 
ice, broken into polyhedric masses, gave at a few hundred 
yards no indications to the eye of the lines of se ration, 
1893 Sat. Rev, 28 Jan, 88/1 Most questions are polyhedric. 

So Polyhe'drical a. rare. 

1663 Borie A2f. Hist. Colours 1, iii. § 6 The protuberant 
particles Wise be of very great variety of figures, spherical, 
elliptical, polyedrical, and souls tery regular 1664 Power 
ag Philos... 42 They all seem fike Fragments of Crystal 
..of irregular polyhedrical figures. ¢1817 Hocc Zaces 5 
Sk. 1, 199 Which body must be spherical or polyedrical. 

Polyhedrometry (-p:nétri).  [f, PoLymepRON 
+ -METRY, after geomelry or trigonometry.) That 
part of solid geometry which deals with the numbers 
of faces, edges, and angles of polyhedra. Hence 
Polyhedrometrio (-ome'lrik) a., pertaining to 
polyhedrometry. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polyhedron (pglihi-drgn, -hedrgn). Also 
polyedron, V1. -a (rarely -ons). (a. Gr. woAv- 
eSpov a polyhedron, prop. neut. of woAvedpos adj. : 
see PoLYHEDRAL.] Geowz. A solid figure con- 
lained by many (i. ¢., usually, more than six) plane 
faces; a many-sided solid. lence, a material 
body having such a form. 

1570 Bitunesiry Exclid xu. xvii. 377 A_solide of many 
sides (which is called a Polyhedron), 1690 Levnovan Curt. 
Math. 289 \n ihe Sphere £.DF inscribe a Polyedron. 1727- 
qu Campers Cycd s.v., Gnomonic Polyhedron, is a stone 


with several faces, whereon are projected various kinds of | 


dials. 1762 H. Watrote Veritue's Anccd. Paint, (1765) I. 
vii. 181 Holding a pair of compasses, and hy his side a 
Polyedron, composed of twelve pentagons. 1871 Tynoaut 
Fragm. Se. (1879) 1. xii. 368 The little polyhedra become 
converted into Jaminz. 

ig. 1851 J. Hamitton Royal Preacher xiv. (1854) 180 

hey are the polyhedrons of the Church, each panctilio of 
their own forming a several face. 

b. spec. A lens having many facets, multiplying 
the image of an objecl ; a mulliplylng-glass. 

1737-41 Cuambeas Cyci. s.v., The eye, through a poly- 
hedron, sees the object repeated as many times as there are 
sides. 1764 Reip Jaguéiry vi.xii (180t) 372 Instances wherein 
the same object may i double, triple, or quadruple to 
aM eye, without the help of a polyhedron or multiplying 
glass. 

Polyhe'drous, ¢. Also polyedrous, [f. as 
POLYHEDRAL + -0US.] = POLYHEDRAL. 

1678 Cupwoatn /utell. Syst. 1. iv. 531 The same Object 
beheld through a Polyedrous Glass .. is thereby rendred 
Manifold to the Spectator. 1769 Rasre in PAtl. Trans. 
LX1L. 582 Many of these are formed in polyedrous pillars. 
1807 W. Tayvoa in Ann. Rev. V. 586 He not only sees 
double, hut through the polyedrous eyes of a Hewdonig: 

Polyhistor (pylihisst/x). Also 6 polihistor. 
[a. Gr. wodvterwp very leamed, f. roAu-, PoLy- + 
iatwp (see History).] A man of much or varied 
learning ; a great scholar. 

(1573-80 G. Haavay Leticr-bk, (Camden) 166 He hath 
bene countid heer..a roAviarep, and in deed is socommonly 
lermid amongst us.) 1588 J. Haavey Dise. Probl. 63 \a 
poets, philosophers, polihistors, antiquaries, philologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned discoursers. 1621 Br, Moun- 
tacv Diatride 453 So great a polyhistor as loseph Scaliger. 
ae Masson Cariyic ii. 63 Himself a polyhistor or accom- 
plished universal scholar. 

So Polyhisto'rian = polyhistor;, Polyhisto‘ric 
@., of or pertaining to a polyhistor, widely erudile ; 
Polyhi-atory, the character or quality of a poly- 
histor, wide or varied learning. 

1669 Gate Cri. Gentiles 1. u iii. 20 Alexander the *Poly- 
historian cites this. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 88 He 
tegrets the loss also of many Polyhistorians, as, Theo- 

IT Pus, Phavorinus, and Al Cpe Polyhistor. 188: 
lasson De Quincey xi. 137 Much of that *polyhistoric 
character, that multifariousness of out-of-the-way learning. 

1819 J, Ricuanvson Kant's Logic 61 Mere *polyhistory is, 
=o to say, learning which is cyclopic, or wants an eye — that 

philosophy. 1869 A. W. Waao tr. Curtins’ Hist. Greece 

II. 11. iii. 509 Sophistry..thus necessarily led to a vain and 
Superficial polyhistory, such as was most fully represented 
in the person of Hippias of Elis. 

Poly-laminated to -lobular: see Poty- 1. 

Polyle, variant of Pouuatte Ods., poultry. 

Polylogy (pjlilédgi). rare. Also 7 polu-. 
- Gr. wodvAdoyia, f.-roAvdd-yos loquacious : see 

OLY- and -LOGY.] Much speaking, loquacity. 
So Poly logize v. intr. (nonce-wa.), to talk much. 

160s RK. T. Five Godlie Serm. 287 Vsing Polulogies and 
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Battologies that is vaine repetitions, and much babblings. 
1681 T. Grancer On Eecles. 115 Many words, (batologie or 
polylogie) .. are signes of a foole. 1845 S. Junp Margaret 
1. i, T have ‘polytogized’ quite long enough. 1890 Wy 
Curates 19 Mr. Slimmer's vigorous energy in polylogy (if 
may coin a word), 

Polyloquent to -mastigous: see PoLy- 3. 

Polymastodont (pylimz'stédgnt), a. and 54. 
Paleont, [f. mod.L. Polymastodon, -ont-, {. Gr. 
moAv-, PoLY- + waorés breast, nipple + dos tooth: 
cf. Mastopon.] a. adj. Belongiug to the genus 
Polymastodon ox family Polymastodontids: of small 
extinct N. American marsupials, having numerous 
lubereles on the molar teeth. b. sd. A marsupial 
of this genus or family. 

Polymath (pglimzp), 54. (¢.) Also 7 polu- 
mathe. [ad. Gr. woAvzaéjs having learnt much, 
f. moAv- much + pad-, stem of pavOavew to learn. 
So F. polymathe.] A person of much or varied 
learning ; one acquainted with various subjects of 
study. 

1621 Buaton Anat. Met. Democr. to Rar. (1676) 4/2 To 
he thought and held Polumathes and Polyhistors. a1 
Moore Devil among Schol.7 The Polymathsand Polyhistors, 
Polyglots and all their sisters. 1855 M. Pattison Ess. 
I. 290 He belongs to the class which German writers. .have 
denominated ep oremates ", 1897 _O. SMEATON Swnolleti 
ii, 30 One of the last of the mighty Scots polymaths. 

b. attrib. or aaj. Very learned. 

1881 A thenzum 31 Sept. 300/3 [His] literary criticism. .is 
generally judicious and free from ‘ polymath terminology ‘. 
1893 Frnl. Educ. 1 Dec.657/1 A polymath headmaster. 

So Polyma'thic a., pertaining to a polymath, 
characterized by varied learning; + Poly‘mathist 
= polymath; Polymathy [ad. Gr. woAvyadia), 
much or varied learning, acquaintance with many 
branches of knowledge. 

1828 Weaster, *Polymathic, pertaining to polymathy. 
1849 Otté tr. Humboldt's Cosmos I. 541 Necessity far 
a certain amount of polymathic learning. 1631 Br. Moun- 
tacu Diatribe 322 An Atlas of Learning, the only *Poly- 
mathist of the World. ¢1645 Howext Left. (1650) ITI. 
viii. 13 Polymathists, that stand poring..upon a moth-eaten 
Author. 1642 Haatiia Rcf Schools 53 That high, and 
excellent learning, which men, for the fare extent of it, 
call *Polymathic. 1865 Gzote Plato I. ii. 88 Aristotle... 
exhibits .. much of that polymathy which he transmitted to 
the Peripatetics generally, 1895 Bexexn Com, arellrs 
Vergil in Alid, Ages 224 The tendency .. of the sc olars of 
the time,..was entirely towards polymathy. — 

Polymatype (pe'limataip). Printing. alte 
polymatype, arbitrary f. Poby- + Tyre sé.) A 
method, now disused, of casting a large number of 
types at one operation. Also attrib. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 T. L. De Vinne Aloxon's Afech, 


Exerc. Printing 416 Didot's polymatype mould, made to | 


cast fifty types at one operation. 

ur Polyme-chany. Obs. rare. Also poli-. 
[ad. Gr, roAupyyavia fullness of resources, inven- 
liveness, f. moAvpjyavos adj., f. woAu-, PoLy-+ 
znxavy contrivance, Maciing.] Multifarious con- 
trivance or invention. 

soz _G. Haavev Four Lett. iv. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 230 In 
actuall Experimentes, and potymechany, nothing too- 
profound. ; ' 

Polymely (pélim/li). Anat. [ad. mod.L. 
polymelia, {, Gr. todu-, POLY- + pédos limb.] The 
occurrence of supernumerary or redundant limbs or 
members, as a monstrosity. So Polyme‘lian a., 
exhibiting polymely. 

1890 Cent. Dict. Polymelian..Polymely. 1895 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1899 Proc. Zool. Soc. 857 note (Cassell Spt.) 
New growths comparable to the hifd or trifid regenerated 
tails of Lizards, and to the lydactyly and even polymely 
arising from mutilations in Batrachians. 

Polymeni'scous, ¢. [f. Pory- + Meniscus 
+ -ous.] Composed of many lenses, as Lhe eye 
of an insect. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Aniz. Life 492(Arthropoda) 
A RR ee eye, 1899 J. A. THOMSON Ontl. Zool. xiv. 
304 They have only one lease (monomeniscous), whereas the 
compound forms have many lenses (polymeniscous). 

Polymer (pe'lima:). Chew. [mod. (Berzelins, 
1830) f. Gr, woAvyep-qs having many parts, mani- 
fold, f. woAv-, PoLY- + pépos part, share ; so mod.F, 
polymere adj. See Isomer.] A substance poly- 
meric with another; any one of a series of poly- 
meric compounds, 

1866 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 314 poi Acid. .. This 
polyiies of cyanicacid isa solid crystalline substance formed 
on heating urea. 1889 Cao Stellar Evol. 95 The bodies 
thns formed are known as polym 


ETS. 

Polymeric (pelime'rik), a. Chem. [f. as prec. 
+-1¢, ufter Ger. folymerisch (Berzelius, 1830). 
Of two or more compounds, or of one compoun 
in relation to another (const. with) : Composed of 
the same elements in the same proporlioas, but so 
that the numbers of atoms of the several elements 
in the molecule in one substance are some multiple 
of those In another, and thus the molecular weight 
of the one is the same multiple of that of the 
other. (Dislinguished from IsomEnic.) 

1847 Tuaner Elent. Chen, (ed. 8) 175 The second case of 
isomerism is that of bodies in which, Ghile the relative pro- 
portion of the elements are the same, the absolute number of 


POLYMIGNITE. 


atoms of each element, and consequently the equivalent or 
atomic weights of the compounds, differ...Sach compou 

are called polymeric. 1850 Dauarny A tort. The. vit, (ed. 3) 
265 Olefiant gas and ‘cetene are polymeric bodies. 1880 
JW. Luce Bile 233 Asserted to be polymeric with bilirubin. 

Polymeride (pgli'méreid). Chem. [f. as Pouy- 
MEW + -IDE.) = POLYMER. 

1657 Murer Elen. Chem. V1. i, 5 The formation of 
isomerides, metamerides, and potymerides .. can only be 
accounted for by sapposiag that differences of chemical 
arrangement occur in these different cases. 1864 H. Spancea 
Biol. 1. 10 Essential oil of turpentine being converted into 
a mixture of several of these polymerides, by simple exposure 
toa heat of 460% — 

Polymerism (p/limériz’m). [f. as Porrnen 
+ -1sM; ef. F. polymérisme,) 

1. Chem. The condition of being ess 

1847 Tuanza Elem. Chem. (ed. 8)679 eye ¢ assumption 
of compound radicals, that we are enabled to explain the 
numeruns cases of isomerism and polymerism which occur 
in organic chemistry. 1850 Davseny A fom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 
265 The furmer case Berzclius has distinguished by the 
term polymerism ; the latter, by that of metamerism. 1882 
Sratto Concepts Mlod. Physics ‘a This rule applies..like- 
wise to cases of allotropy and po! pecaees 

2. Biol. The condition of being polymerous. 

1849 Cratc, Polymerism, the state of monstrosity in which 
an animal or plant is characterized by the presence of a 


leery of parts, 1871 Auiman Monogr. Gynnoblastie 
Hydroids \. p. xiv, Polymerism...Simple multiplicity of the 


component zooids of the colony. | 

Polymerize (p/liméreiz), v. [fas Pobymer 
+ -12E.] 

1. Chem. a. trans, To render polymeric; lo 
form a polymer of. b. intr. To become poly- 
meric; to be converted into a polymer. 

1865 Manspieto Sa/ts 247 That..two molecules of the 
same body, when formed side by side, shall become poly- 
merized or diinerized into a compound of double equivalent 
weight. 1883 Athenaxnnt 7 APL 3 M. Berthelot. .is led 
to suspect that .. the various eos of carbon which occur 
in nature are in reality polymerized products of the true 
element carbon. 

2. Biol, (trans.) To render polymerous. 

1879 W. Ditrmaa in Encycl, Brit. 1X. 98/1 note, The 
vibriones are seemingly nothing more than polymerized 
bacteria, with intensified powers of locomotion. | Vith regard 
to their position in the world of life, present evidence leaves 
it uncertain whether they are plants or animals. 

Hence Poly:meriza’tion, the action or process of 
polymerizing ; formation of polymers. 

1880 Nature XXII1. 193/2 This one fundamental form 
yields our ordinary elements and many others by ordinary 
polymerisation. 1900 ation (N.Y.) 10 May 366/2 That 
the same matter exists everywhere thronghout the stellar 
system in a few different grades of evolution—that is, of 
polymerization and combinations of lymers—depending 
"Se the temperature to which it is subjected. 

olymerone. Chew. rare. ia. F. polymérone 
(Laurent), f. as PobyMeR + -oNEa.)] An organic 
compound constituted of lwo or more aplones or 
amp groups of molecules, as salicin, = C,H,,0, 

+ C,11,0, — H,0. Also atlrib. 

1866 Ootne Anim. Chent. 30 We regard highly complex 
or polynierone bodies as compounds formed hy the union of 
less complex or aplone bodies with one another. Fbid. 83 
Capable of entering into combination with one another .. to 
form still more aumerous and complicated polymerone bodies. 

Polymerosomatous (p/li:mtrosovmiates), a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. polymerosdmatus (f. Gr. wodv- 
nepas having many parts + odpa (awpar-) body) 
+ -0us.] Having the body composed of many 
segments, as in the order of Arachnida containing 
lhe scorpions and allied animals. 

1858 Mayne Z£.xfos. Lex., Polymerosomatus, applied by 
Leach to an Order LE ea of the Arachnides 
Cephalotomata, having the body formed of a long series of 
rings : polymerosomatous. _ 

Polymerous (p/liméres), a. [fas Polymer 
+ -OUS. 

1. Nai. Hist. Composed of many parts, members, 
or segments, 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex. Polymerus,..applied by Blain- 
ville to the CAetopoda, which have numerous articulations: 
polymerous. 1866 Treas. Bot. 915 Polymeroxs, consisting 
of many parts. 1869 Sfudent 11. 12 Polymerous leaves are 
those in which the buadles anastomose once or more between 
their two extremities. 1896 Ad/batt's Syst, Afed. 1.71 In 
these regions the leucocytes were mainly polymerous or 
maltinuclear. 

2. Chent. = POLYMERIC. rare, 


ale Wessrer. 
Polymetallism to -microscope : see PoLy- 1. 

Polymeter (p/limitas). [mod. f. Pony- + 
-METER: in F. polymeétre.] A technical or trade 
name given to various measuring devices. 

Among these are: @. ‘An instrument for measuring 
angles’ (Knight Diez. Afeck, 1875). b. An apparatus for 
testing the distance between raiway rails, and detectin 
inequalities of elevation [== F. polymétre, of Couturier 1879) 
<a form of hygrometer with thermometer and tables of 
dew-points, etc., attached (Funk's Stand, Dict.). IN: 5 

Polymignite (pplimi-gusit). Avn. ame 
by Berzelius, 1824, f. Gr. wodv-, PoLy- + pryvuvat 
to mix + -ITE1,] A rare mineral, contaialng the 
oxides of titanium, zirconium, yttrium, iron, ccnum, 
calciam, manganese, and other metals ; occurring 
In thin’slender black crystals with submetallic 


Justre. 
ae 138-2 
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1826 Thoutsan's Ann, X1. 23, 1 have named it Polymignite, 
from the multiplicity of its elements. 1892 Dana Jin. 
(ed. 6) 743 The axial ratios of polymignite and zschynite 
are Rigel similar. — P 

+ Po'lymite, polimite, 2. Ods. a. OF. polt-, 
polymite, ad. late L. foly-, poltnittus of many 


colours (Vulg. Ger. xxxvii. 3, tr. Gr. moriAos in | 


LXX),a. Gr. woAdperos composed of many threads.] 
Woven of many different, or different-coloured, 
threads; many-colonred, as a garment. — 

e310 Lyoc. Life Our Lady MS. Soc. Antiq. 134 If. 13 
(Halliw.) Of yonge Josephe the cote polimite [= Vulg. 
tunicant polymitam] Wrou3te by the power of alle the 
Trinite, 141z-20 — Chron. Troy ut xxii. (1555), Though 


wede be nat pollymyte As of coloures forth 1 ik 
ees oy k the 


endyte. [1876 Rock 7ext. Faédr. i. 3 So as to wor 
cloths called polymita.] e 

+ Po'lymix, a. Obs. rare". [ad. F. polymixe 
(Rabelais), ad. L. polymtyxos (Martial), f. Gr. moAv-, 
Poxy- + wuga lamp-nozzle.] Having many wicks. 

1694 Mottevx Raédelais v._ xxxiii, Martial’s Polymix 
Lantern made a very good Figure there. [1832 Geut 
Pompeiana 1. vi. 94, Names expressive of the number of 
burners, as..polymixi.] f 

Polymorph (pe'limpif). [mod.f. Gr. odd. 
popy-os of many forms, f. woAv-, PoLy- + poppy 
form. Cf. F. folymorphe a multiform.] 

1, Nat. Hist. A polymorphous organism, or an 
individual of a ponmoious species. 

31828 Weaster, Polyworph, a name ies by Saldani to 
a numerous tribe or series of shells, which are very small, 
irregular and singular in form, and which cannot be refer: 
to any known genus. Dict, Mat. Hist. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Polysorph, one of a series the mem- 
bers of which are characterised by Polymorphism. , 

2. Chen. and Alin, A substance that crystallizes 
in two or more different forms; sce PoLyMor- 
PHOUS 3. 1890 in Cent. Dici. 

3. Biol. A polymorpho-nuclear leucocyte. 

1904 Bril. Med. Yrni. 10 Sept. 583 The polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophiles, or as I shall call them for the sake of 
brevity, polymorphs...There is na relation between the 
transitionals and the polymorphs. /4/d. 584 They [transi- 
tionals) are not increased in number in the blood in a poly- 
morph leucocytosis. . 

Polymorphean, a. vare. [itreg. f. as Pory- 
mMoRPUH, after words in -eaz.] = PoLYMORPHOUS I. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Polyntorphean, af many forms or 
fashions. 1658 in Puicuips. 1874 tr. Lange's Comm. Zeph. 
30 ‘The polymorphean practics of error. 

Polymorphic (pelimgsfik), a. [f. as Poxr- 
BIORPH + -IC. 

1. Multiform; = PoLrmorpHovs 1. 

1816 G. S. Fauer Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 49 Every animal 
was a symbol or form of the great Be aeen ae deity. /éid. 
IIL. 642 The polymorphic images of the principal hera-god. 
1885 Pall Madi G. 17 Apr. 5/1 Other varieties of inde- 
pendent fancy, in which word-twisting scholars have chosen 
to discover but the one polymorphic and elusive sun-god. 

2. Nat. /ist., etc. = POoLYMORPHOUS 2, 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1860) 46 Genera which have 
been called ‘protean’ or ‘polymorphic’, in which the 
species present an inordinate amount of variation. 1881 
Gard. Chron. XNI. 621 Polymorphic states of a Phoma 
1898 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. V. 416 The shape of the puclens 
is constantly undergoing variation, for which reason it is 
generally described as polymorphic. ; 

Polymorphism (pplimf-sfiz'm). [fas Poty- 
MORPH +-18M; so F. folymorphisme.] The condition 
or character of being polymorphous; the oceur- 
rence of something in several different forms. 

1. gen.: cf. POLYMORPHOUS 1. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish hy their Pope poly- or heteromor- 
phism, 1871 H. Macnintan 7'rue ine HL (1872) 112 This 
polymorphism of the Christian character .. secures the 
charm and the contrast of an endless variety. 

2. Nat. Hist., etc.: cf. POLYMORPHOUS 2. 

1857 Daawin in Life § Leit. ee) II. rar The perplexing 
subject of polymorphism. 1874 Cooxe Fungi 4 What is 
tow known of the polymorphism of fungi. 1899 Cacwey tr. 
Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 56 The plague bacillus ex- 
hibits an unusual degree of polymorphism. 

3. Chem. and Afin.: cf. PoLysorrHovs 3. 

_ 1858 Buckte Civiliz, (1869) 11. vii. 400 ote, The difficulties 
introduced into the study of minerals by the discovery of 
isomorphism and polymorphism. 1878 Guansy Crystallogr. 
83 Dimorphism and trimorphism are particular cases of 
polymorphism. 

Polymorphi'stic, a. rare. [f as prec. + 
-Istic.] Of or relating to peolincr es 

1897 Wat. Seience Aug. 107 We find in Kiitzing the belief 
that lower algae transform themselves into higher forms, 
even into moss-protonema. | Hitherto these polymorphistic 
ideas. .have not succeeded in establishing themselves, - 

Polymorpho-, combining form repr. Gr. modv- 
pHoppos multiform (ef. PoLymorpnic, Poursor- 
Pi10US): in Polymorpho-cellular a., ‘ composed 
of cells of various shapes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895) ; 
Polymorpho-nn‘clear, -nu‘cleate adjs., having 
several nuclei of various shapes. 

root Lancet 23 Mar. 848/1 A aide pe count now gave: 
large mononuclear, 24 per cent.; small mononuclear, to per 
cent.; and polymorphonuclear, 66 per cent. rgor Brit, 
Med. Frul. 2g June 1606 The polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
are essentially derived fram the bone marrow. 1904 /ééd, 
19 Sept. 560 The polymorpho-nucleate cell. 3 

Polymorphous (pylimg-sfes), a. [f. Gr. rodv- 
popp-os (f. noAv-, PoLY- + poppy shape) miultiform 
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+-ous.] Tlaving, assuming, or occurring in, 
many or various forms; multiform. 

1. gen. 

1823 De Quincey Herder Wks. 1863 X11. 116, I still find 
it difhcult to form any judgment of an author so ‘many- 
sided ' (to borrow a German expression)—so rogenarphous 
as Herder. 1888 M. Tuompson in Literature (N, Y.) 22 Sept. 
330 Hayne... did not take kag to that flexible, clastic, 
peu vehicle through which .. our later poets de- 

iver their imaginings. 1894 Aap. Benson in Wester, Gaz. 
a2 Sept. 1898, 1/3 These terrors of a polymorphous religion 
in whicha child is ein tet in one standard bya Baptist, 
and in the next by a Congregationalist, and in the next by 
a Roman Catholic, and in the next by an agnostic, do not 
exist. 

2. Nat. [ist Biol., Path. a. Uaving or occur- 
ring in several different forms in different indivi- 
duals, or in different conditions of growth; having 
many varieties: as a specics of animal or plant, 
the zooids of a compound organism, an eruptive 
disease, etc. b. Assuining various forms succes- 
sively ; of changing form : as an amocha, infusorian, 
cte. ¢. Passing through several markedly different 
forms in successive stages of development; having 
several definitely marked metamorphoses. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. (1794) 368 There is a 
species of Medicago called polymorphous or many-form. 
1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. UW. 447 Infusoria. Microscopic 
animals, gelatinous, transparent, polymorphous, and con- 
tractile. 1856 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 56 
Stentor... .Body conical, from its contractility polymorphous, 
1876 Duuninc Dis. Skin 55 The polymorphaus erythemata. 
1899 Adibutt's Syst. Med. VALI. 636 A polymorphous erup- 
tion accompanied by itching. 7 

3. Chem. and Afin, Crystallizing in two or more 
forms, esp. in forms belonging to different systems ; 
dimorphous or trimorphous. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chen. 1V.687 Polymorphism. A body 
is said to be polymorphaus when it crystallises in twa ar 
more forms not derivable one from the other. es 

4, Alus. Applied to contrapuntal compositions 
in which the subjects are treated in various ways, 
as by inversion, augmentation, diminution, etc. 

1890 in Cent, Dicl. 1898 in Stainer & Barrett Dict. 

Polymorphy (pe'limgafi). [ad. Gr. noAvpoppia 
multilormity; see PoLyMorPHoUS and -y; so F. 
polymorphie.| = PoLYMORPHISM. 

1846 Worcester, Polymorphy, state of having many forms, 
Ee Rev. 1874 Coons Fungi 185 Two distinct kinds of 
phenoaena have been grouped under the term *polymorphy’. 

Poly-mountain: see Poty c. 

Polymyarian (pe lijmoi)ésriiin), a. and sé. 
Zool, [f£ mod.L. Polymyariz- p\. (Schneider) 
(f. Gr, rodv-, Poty- + pis, pi- muscle + -aré-us: 
see -ARv!) +-ANn.] a. ad/. Belonging lo the 
section Polymyarit of Nematode worms, having 
many muscle-cells in each quadrant of the body. 
b. sé, A worin of this section. 

Polymyodian (p2lijmoijowdian), a. Ornith. 
[f mod.L. Polymyodr pl. (Miiller 1847) (irreg. f. 
Gr. moAvu-, PoLy- + pis muscle + @57 song) +-AN: 
ef. Mesomyopian.] Belonging to the division Po/y- 
myod? of passerine birds, having numerons muscles 
of the syrinx or ‘song-muscles’: corresponding to 
Oscines 2, Also (erron.) Polymy‘oid a. 

18567 Proc. Zool. Soc. 471 In no one of them does the 
structure of the skull differ so much from that of a typical 
polymyodian Coracamorph (ex. one of the Corvida:) as does 
that of the also polymyodian Coccothraustes, 

Polymyositis : see PoLy- 1. 

Polymythy (pe'limipi). [ad. mod.L. poly 
mythia, {, Gr. modv-, PoLy- + piGos fable, story 
+-ta, -Y: cf, Gr. noAdpidos wordy, full of story.] 
Combination of a number of stories in one narra- 
tive or dramatic work. 

[x7as Pore Odyssey 1. View Epic Poem iv. p. xii, This 
Multiplication cannot be call'd a vicious and irregular Poly- 
neythia.| 1737-41 Cuamsers Cycl., Polymythy,..a multi- 
plicity of fables in an epic or dramatic poem. 1879 1. Shaks. 
Soc. Trans, 46* Polymythy..in Shakespeare's Dramalic 
Poems, 

Polyneme (pelintm), [ad. mod.L. Poly- 
nént-us (Gronovius 1754), f, Gr. moAv-, PoLy- + 
vijua thread.] A fish of the genus Polynemus or 
family Polynemide, found in tropical seas, and 
characterized by having the lower part of each 
pectoral fin divided into a number of slender rays. 
So Polyne'miform a., having the form or structure 
of a polyneme; Polynemoid @., resembling a 
polyneme; sd. a peter fish. 

1828 Wessten, Polyneme...Pennant. 

Polynesia (pplin? fia, eos 
F. Polyndéste (De Brosses 1756), 
+ vijoos island. 

(It has been asserted that the name had been used by cer- 
tain authors two centuries before De Brosses. This is an 
a founded on the circumstance that De Brosses in 
the Yadle des Articles of his Histoire, arranges the voyages 
under his three heads of Afagellanie, Australie, and Poly- 
nésie, and also uses these designations in the headings which 
he prefixes to the narratives themselves, in the originals af 
which no such terms occur. These hendings are retained 
by Callander in his Terra Australis, 1766 (an unacknow- 
ledged transl. of De Brosses).] 


[mod.L. form of 
f. Gr. nodv-, PoLY- 


| plates or elytra. 


POLYNOMIAL, 


Collective name for the nnmerous’small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, east of Australia and the Malay 
archipelago (or, in restricted sense, for those east 
of Melanesia and Micronesia), ence allusively. 

[1786 Dz Brosses Hist. Navig. aux Terres Australes 
Pref. 2 La division dela terre australe y étoit faite [i.c. in a 
memoir previously read by De Brosses to a private literary 
society, which formed the germ of his ///s¢oire], relative- 
ment & ces trois mers,en Magellanique, Palynesie et Austra- 
lasie. 67d. vi, Surtout dans la Polynésie.] 1766 J. Car- 
LANDER Jerra Australis Cognita I. 49 We [i.e De Brosses] 
call the third division Jo/ynesza, being composed of all those 
islands, which are found dispersed in the vast Pacific Ocean. 
(bid. 73 (Heading) Ferdinand Magellan to Magellanica and 
Polynesia [De Brosses 1. 12x Ferdinand Magellan en 
Magellanique & en Polynésie). 1815 ‘Tuckey Maritime 
Geog. 1V. 1842 M. Russert Polynesia i. 22 The name 
Polynesia was first applied to this interesting portion of the 
giobe by the learned President de Brosses, in his History of 
Navigation. 

Sig. W889 Cornh, Alag. July 69 On the floor a polynesia of 
spittoons in a sea of sawdust. 

Polynesian (pglinz*fian), z. and sd. [f Poty- 
NESIA+-AN; cf. F. polynésiex.] a. adj. Belonging 
to Polynesia. b, sd. A native or inhabitant of 


Polynesia, a South Sea islander. 

1828 Wessrer, Polynesian, ela to Polynesia. 1842 
M. Russei. Polynesia i 33 ‘the Indo-Americans and Poly- 
nesians are one people. 1876 Bancrorr f7ést. U.S. II. 
xxavill. 458 The possibility of an early communication be- 
tween South America and the Polynesian world. 1899 
Exta in ¥ral. Anthrop. [nst. XXX. 158 Tongues of 


| mixed Polyaesian and Melanesian origin. 


Polynesic (pelinisik), a. Path. [f. as Pony- 
NESIA + -Ic.] Ocenrring in insulated patches. 

1899 Allbutt’s Sysl. Med. VA. 50 Multilocular sclerosis, 
Polynesic sclerosis. 

Polyneuritis: see Poty- 1. 

Polynia (polinia). Also -nya. [Russ. 
NOABIHLA Zoléxrnya a rotten place in the ice, an 
open place amidst ice, f. root of pole, polyana 
field.} A space of open water in the midst of ice, 
esp. in the arctic seas. 

1853 Kane Grinneld Exp. (1856) 544 It is an_aanulus, a 
ring surrounding an area of open water—the Polynya, or 
Tceless Sea. 1856 — Arct. Expé. I. xx. 244 The stream- 
holes (tromhols) of the Greenland coast, the polynia of the 
Russians. 1870 J. K. Laucutan PAys. Geog. iv. 235 Adm. 
Von Wrangell found open water—or what is now often 
called a ‘Polynia',an opensea, 1894 Carr. F. G, Jackson 
Thous. Daysin Arctic(1899) I. 39 Lay all day ina * polynia’. 

Polynoid (pe'lingid), a. and sd. Zool. [fF 
mod.L, Polynoide, pl. f. generic name Palynoé 
(Savigny Systeme des Annélides, 1809), f. Gr. 
ToAvvdéy, name of one of the Nereids or sea-nymphs 
of Greek mythology ; ef. roAvvoos much thinking, 
thoughtful. See -1p.} a. adj. Belonging or allied 
to the genus Folynoé (polino,) of polychate 
worms, having a flat body covered with a series of 
b. sd. A polynoid worm. 

1896 Cand, Nat. Hist, 11. 262 Probably the typical num- 
ber fof tentacles] is three .. as in Polynaids, Syllidz, and 
some Ennicida. j 

Polynome (pe'lingum), sé. and a. vave. Also 
-nom. [Back formation f. next.] 

A. sb. = PoLYNomiAL B, 1. , 

4828 Weasren, Polyxome, in Algebra, a quantily con- 
sisting of many terms. 1868 Sanoeman /elicotetics 113 A 
polynome is said ta be homogeneous of which all the terms 


|. are homogeneans. 


B. adj. Having many names. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 130 His father was as well known 


as polynom Wellesley. 

Polynomial (pplinswmial), a. andsé. [Hybrid 

f. Pouy- after Binomiat (irreg. f. L. ndmen name).] 

A. adj, 1. Alg. Consisting of many terms; 
multinomial. Polynomial theorent (also called 
multinomial theovent): an extension of the bino- 
inial theorem, for the expansion of any power of 
a polynomial expression. ; 

1704 J. Harats Lex. Techn. 1, Polynomial, or Multina- 
amial Roots, in Mathematicks, are such as are composed of 
many Nomes, Parts or Members; as,a+é+@+c. 1706 in 
Puitzies. 

2. Consisting of, or characterized by, many 
names or terms: as the old scientific nomenclature 
in which species were denoted by names of more 
than two terms, or any modern nomenclature in 
which the genns, species, suh-species, variety, ¢l¢. 
are indicated by a number of terms (instead of 
only the genus and species by two terms: see 
BINOMIAL A. 2). ‘ 

1828 WensteEr, Polynomial, containing many names oF 


terms, - 
| B. sb. 1, A. An expression consisting of 


many terms; a multinomial. : 

1674 JeaRE Arith. (1696) 233 Those kait together by both 
Signs are called..by some Multinomials, or Polynomia: 
that is, many named. 1753 Cuamaers Cyc Suppl Vo 
To raise a polynomial to any given power, may he done b 
Sir Isaac Newton's binamial theorem. ¢ 1865 in Cire, Se. 1. 
481/1 We conclude that the ene is not a square. 
1906 Athenzum 19 May 613/3 The Expansion of ly 
nomials in Series of Functions. | — 

2. A scientific name consisting of many terms 


(see A. 2). 


POLYNOMIALISM. 


1885 Nalure XXX1. 413/1 Trinomials—that is the usage 
of three names, of which the last is that of the sub-species— 
are in great favour,..Quadrinomials and Polynomials must 
necessarily follow. - 

lIence Polyno'mialism, a system of polynomial 
nomenclature; Polyno'mialist, one who uses or 
favours polynomial nomenclature. 

Polynomic (pplingmik), a. rare. [f. Poty- 
NOME + -Ic.] = PoLyNnoMia A. 1, 2. 

2868 Saxoeman Pelicotetics 112 The symbolized result of 
+.a Polynomic Expression or Polynome ine. 2898 Nature 
x Dec. 114/2 To make a polyovat terminology of members 
run parallel with a polyphyletic development. 

Polynuclear to -ommatous: see PoLy- 1. 

Polyodont (pe'lidgnt), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Polyodon, -ont- (Lacépéde 1798), generic 
name, ad. Gr. moAuddous, -oSovr- having many teeth, 
f. moAv-, PoLy- + d3ov7- stem of ddeus tooth; so 
F. polyodonte.]) a. adj. Having many teeth; 
spec. belonging to the genus /olyodon or family 
Polyodontide of fishes, which in lhe young statc 
have numerous crowded teeth. b. sd. A fish of 
this genus or family. 

Polyonym (pe'linim). rare. 
dvup-os: see POLYONYMOUS.] 

1. Each of a number of different words having 
the same meaning; = Synonym. rare or Obs. 

7858 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar, 241/1 The Stoics wished to sub- 
stitute the term polyonyms for that of synonyms, and no 
reader of Plato wall need 10 be reminded of the banter with 


which Prodicus is more than once assailed on account of 
his lectures on synonyms, ae 

2. Proposed by Coues for: A scientific name (of 
a species, efc.) consisting of more than three terms. 

7884 Coves in Auk Oct. 321, I would therefore suggest 
and recommend as follows :—.. Polyonym. Aw onym con- 
siging of more than three terms. ee 
3. Used by Buck for a technical term consisting 
of two or more words, as pra mater, ascending vena 
cava, 

1889 Buck's Handbh. Med. Sc. VIII. 518/1 There are 
two methods of securing mononyms from pre-existing 
polyonyms: A. By the omission of unessential words... B. B 
the compounding of two or more of the separate words. /id, 
524/t In reducing polyonyms to mononyms the retained 
word should be as distinctive as possihle. 

So Polyonymal, a. = PoLyNoMIAL A. 2; Poly- 
onymist = POLYNOMIALIST. 

Polyonymie (pplijnitmik), a. [f. as pree. + 
-Ic.J] Of the nature of a polyonym or name con- 
sisting of several words. 

(3889 Buck's Handbh. Med. Sc. VIM. 56/2 The conver- 
sion of the polyonymic, simile name into one which is mono- 
hymic and metaphorical, may conunonly he effected by 
omitting the common noun and reducing the adjective to 
the substantive from which it was deiet. 

Polyonymonus (pplijg-nimas), 2. Also 9 ervov. 
-onomous. [f, Gr. roAvwvupyos having many 
names (f. toAv-, PoLy- + dvoza, Acol. évypa name) 
+ -ous: ef. anonymous.| Taving many names or 
litles ; called or known by several different names. 
1678 Cupwortn Jutell. Syst. 1. iv. 477 The supreme God 
amongst the Pagans was pelyonymons, and worshipped 
under several] personal names. 1754 Firtpine Voy. Lisbon 
Wks. 1882 VII. 97 That polyonymons officer aforesaid. 
21843 Sourney Doctor ceix. (1848) 565/2 The polyononious 
Arabian koma ies Zechariah Ben Mohammed en Mah- 
mud Al Camuni Al Cazvini 1890. Jonson Rise Christen. 
dom 469 Their mysterious and polyonymous ancestry. 
b. Applied to the various names given to the 
same thing. (Usually synosymons.) rare~'. 

‘Suvavuna were called woAvewvea hy the Peripatetics’ 
(Liddell & Scott s.v. moAveyvpos). 

1856 Max Miittea CAips (1880) IL. xvi. 52 The large pro- 

rtion of .. polyonymous terms hy which every ancient 
anguage is characterized, 

Polyonymy (pelig:nimi). Also 9 erron. 
-Onomy. fad. Gr. mwoAvevupla a multitude of 
names, f, woAvdvup-os; see prec. and -¥.J 

1. The use of several differcat names for the 
same person or thing; variety of names or titles 

(esp. in antient mythology). 

1678 Cunwoatn /ntel/. Syst. Pref, The Many Pagan, 
Poetical and Political Gods,.. prove them Really to have 
heen, but the Polyonymy of one God. 2803 G. S. Fazer 
Cabiril. 177 Remarks on the polyonymy of the solar Noah. 
1895 Q. Rev. Jan. 227 The Normans .,had..a system of 
Polyonomy which led to much confusion, — 

2. The use of a designation consisting of several 
Hames; the use of scientific names consisting of 
More than two terms or words, to denote species, 
varteties, ete., of animals or plants; polynomial 
nomenclature. 

I Polyopia (peli,s=-pia). Pack. Also in angli- 
cized form po'lyopy. [mod.L., f. Gr. wodv-, 
Vour- + ap, da- eye: cf. amblyopia, diplopia, 
myopta.| An affcction of the eyes in which one 
objeet is seen as two or more; multiple vision. 

3853 Dunatison Afed. Lex., Polyopy, 1879 P. Suiru 
Glaucoma 75 The effect upon the refraction was such as to 

foduce polyopia. 1899 Aldbuit's Syit. Med. VIM, 107 

onecular liplopia, that is the seeing of two or even of 

7 Troe. ant aa one “ear 

olyo’paia [Gr. -ovia, from dys sight] = 
Pouroria. “i Aiea 


(ad. Gr. modv- 


| Uthat of a fleshy ba 


1093 


184a Duncuson Med. Lex., Polyopsia,..vision isso called, 
when multiple, 2896 Bacuwin tr. Sinet's Alt. Personality 
67 On the left the field of vision is normal. Further, there 

romatopsia and monocular polyopsia, 

|| Polyoptron (peliig’ptrgn), -um (-3m). [mod. 
L., f. Gr. roAv-, PoLy- + -ow7pov, naming instruments 
of sight: see Diorrer.] An optical instrument 
throngh which objects appear multiplied ; a multt- 
plying-glass (see quot. 1842). Cf. PoLyscopE I. 

1gag-47 Cuamerrs Cyci., Bile glass through 
which objects appear multiplied, hut diminished. 1844 
Branve Dict. Sc.,etc., Polyeptron, in Optics, a glass through 
which objects appear multiplied, but diminished. It con- 
sists of a lens one side of which is plane, but in the other 
are ground several spherical concavities. 

Polyorama to Polyoxygen: see PoLy-. 

Polyose (pg'lius). Chen. [f. Pony- + -os *.] 
A general term for those carbohydrates in which 
the complex molecule contains several groups of 
sugar-molecules, 

1900 Nature 15 Mar. 462/1 The complex polyoses, such as 
starch and cellulose. 


Polyp, polype (pelip). Forms: 5 polippe, | 


6 polipe, 7 polip, 7- polype, polyp. See also 
Pourp. [a. F. polype (poltpe, v.r. polpe in Brun. 
Lat. 13th c.), ad. L. po/yp-us: sce Poryeus.] 

+1. Zool. Properly, an animal having many feet or 
foot-like processes; butin use restricted to certain 
organisms, not all answering to this description. 


ta. orig, A cephalopod having eight or ten arms | 


or tentacles, as an octopus or a cuttle-fish; = 
Pour (F. pozlfe). Obs. 

2583 Greene Meamillia u. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 257 The 
Polipe chaunge themselues into the likenesse of encrie 
ohiect. 1g90 Lopce Eughues' Gold. Leg. (Hunter. Cl.) 12 
Their passions are as momentarie as the colours of a Polipe, 
which changeth at the sight of encric obiect. 260a F. Herinc 
Anat. to Beeing himselfe more variable then the Polyp. 
1616 Buntoxan Eng, Exfos. s. Vy Inconstant persons are 
sometimes said to he Polypes. «1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
ut. xiii, 108 The Preak (by some called the Polyp). 1754 
Warson in PAil. Trans, XLVIL. 462 The great sea polype 
(which is eaten in Lent in the Mediterranean). k 

b. In later use, widely applied to various animals 
of low organization; chiefly to eclenterates of 
different classes, esp. a hydra or other hydrozoan, 
a ‘coral-insect”’ or other anthozoan ; also to the 
polyzoa, to certain cchinoderms, and loosely to 
rotifers, infusorians, etc. c. Many of the above 
being compound or ‘colonial’ organisms, the term 
is hence used sfee. fora single individual, ‘ person’, 
or zooid of the colony (also Ponyrrpe, PoLyPiTr), 

174a H. Baker Aicrose. 1. v.97 A Creature called Polype 
found adhering to the Lens Paine 1743 — in PA. 
Trans, XLII. 616, I chuse a Polype to nty Mind, and put 
it in a small convex Lens with a Drop of Water. 2754 
Waison i6id. XLVII. 467 There are some species of the 
polype of the nadrepora, which are produced singly, others 
inclusters. 2754 Braanoer did. XLVI. 806 The polyp is 
an animal of the vermicnlar kind. 1788 Ssutn sid. 
LXXVIII. 163 But their animated flowers or polypes, in 
which the essence of their being resides, are endued with 
both these properties in an high degree. 1855 Kincstev 
Glaucus (1878) App. 232 The Huiplest form of polype is 
g open at one end, surmounted hy a circle 

of contractile threads or fingers called tentacles, 287a 
Mivart £lem, Ana. 8 A 6th primary group..Coclenterata, 
contains all sea-anemones, gelestahes Portuguese men-of- 
war, and all polyps. 1875 Hquxvev & Martix Elem, Biol, 
(1883) 98 These are Polypes, the brown ones belonging to 
the species termed Hydra fusca, the green to that called 
fl. viridis, 2878 Wuxiev Physiogr. xv. 256 The growth 
of the coral polypes, 28979 tr. De Quatrefages’ Hus, Spec. 
1 Polyps were long regarded as plants, 2888 Rotteston & 


| Jackson Anim. Life 726 The zooids are sometimes dimor- 


phic and then are known as autozooids (= polypes}. 
ig. ea Gen. P, THomrsow Frere. (1842) I. 41 The 
lype of human happiness, though cnt in pieces and turned 
inside ont, still lives, and ppplies itself to multiply and grow. 

2. Path. = PoLyrus 2. rare. 

1400 Lanfraxc's Cirurg. 19 In doynge awey polippis 
Iu”. polippes] pat is fcisch pat crowlb wibinne nose. 
2579 Laucnam Gard, Healt (1633) 35 The iuice healeth 
the polip in the nose. 2897 Ad/dutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 823 
When a polyp exists at the apex of the intussusceptum, it 
forms..a very definite impediment to reduction. 

3. attrib. and Comb. (in sense 1), a3 polyp-bearer, 
-cell, -colony, -cup, t fish (=1 4), -mass; polyp- 
stem, -atock, the stem, stock, or common sapport 
of a compound polyp; = PotyPary, PoLyripos; 
+ polyp-stoue, ay some precious stone sapposed 
to change colour like the ‘polyp’ (see 1a). 

1846 Dana Zooph. ii. (1848) 15 note, Polypifer, polypary, 
and poly pidomn, signifying “polyp-bearer, or ahive or house 
of polyps. 1846 PATTERSON Zool, 22 The stem is covered 
with one continuous living membrane, in which are the 
*polype-cells. 2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 182 Nive to twelve 
lamella meet at each, *polyp-centre, 1854 MurcHison 
Siluria x. 214 The parent 1: up. @x618 Davies 
Wittes Pilgr.Gj, The * PolippFishe sitts all the Winterlonge 
Stock-still, through Slouthe. 2846 Patrerson Zool. 20 A 
community, forming altogether a “*polype-mass, variable in 
form, and strengthened in different ways. 2884 Stand. 
Nat, Hisé, (1888) 1. 99 In larger specimens the length of the 
nectostem is about one-third that of the "polypstem. 2583 
Greene Afamillia Wks, (Grosart) 11. 77 Comparing them 
to the *Polipe stone, that chaungeth colours euery houre. 

Polypage to Polyparous : see Poy- t. 


Polypary (pelipari). Also g in Lat. form 


POLYPHANT. 


polyparium (pylipéoridm), pl. -ia; erron. sing. 
polyparia, pl. -ie. [ad. mod.L. polyparinm, f. 
polypus PoLuyr + -anium.] The common stem, 
stoek, or supporting structure of a colony of polyps 
(see PonyP 1c), to which the individual zooids are 
attached, usually each in a cell or cavity of its 
own; also called PotyPrpom. 

1750 Piil, Trans, XLVI. 107 The size and shape of this 
polypary is sufficiently seen in Fig. A. #835 Kairsy //ad, 
& lust, Aning 1, v. 166 A fixed calcareous house or poly: 
pary as it is called consisting often of innumerable cells, 
786: J. R.Greexe Mau. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 85 ‘The 
firm horny layer, or polypary, which the cocnosare excreles 
in Tubularia and its allies.” 187a Dana Corads i. 7 Science 
is hardly ie rid of such terms as polypary, polypidom, 
which imply that cach coral is the constructed hive or house 
of a swarm of polyps. 1875 Huxiev in £ucycd. Brit. 1. 
ane The superficial portion of the polypariunt, 72880 
H. S, Coorzr Coral Lands I. iii. 24 Polyparia are com- 
posed of two separate parts. . p 

Hence Polyparian (pglipé*'rian) a., of or pertain- 
ing to a polypary. 

Poly:pean, a. rare. [f. L. polyp-us PouyP + 
-ean, after L, adjs. in -ews: sec -AN.] Pertaining 
to, or rescmbling that of, a polyp. 

18aa New Monthly Mag. V.v10 Dividing their discourses 
into heads—Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydraform. 1825 
fbid. X\MI. 212 His polypean power was in his faculty of 
reproduction. 

olyped : see Pouy- 1, 

Po'lypetal, a. and sé. Sol. rare. [ad. F. 
polypétale (1732), or ad. mod.L. polypelal-us (fem. 
pl. -feta/x, Tournefort 1694), f. Gr. wodv-, PoLy- 
+ mérod-ov leaf, PeTAL.] 0. adj, = POLYPETALOUS. 
b. sé. A polypetalous plant. 

[2760 J. Lex Jutrod. Bot. uw. iit. (1765) 7 
expressive of such Plants as have many Petals.) 180% .4 2. 
Reg. 76t/2 It is of the genus of the pelea plants. 188a 
G. ALLEN Colours Flowers iii. 63 They (Geraniacez] are 
on the whole a comparatively high ect of poly petals. 

Polypetalous (pplipe'tales), a. [f mod.L. 
polypelal-us (see prec.) + -0vs.] 

1. Sot. Literally, Having many petals; but 


Polypetala is 


| commonly used for: Llaving the petals distinct or 


| 


separate, not cohcrent or united. Also afopela/ous, 
choripelalous,  dialypetalous, eleutheropelalous. 
Opp. to wonopetalous or gamopelalous. 

1704 J. Wanris Lex. Techn. 1, Polypetatous Flower, is 
the Term in Botany for the Flower of a Plant which con- 
sists of more than six distinct Flower-leaves set round to 
form it; and which fall off singly. 1767 Extis in PA 
Trans, LVA1. 427 Pedunculated flowers, or fruit, with their 
polypetalous cups. 288% Grirritus in Scrence Gossip No, 
203 248 The elk is polysepalous and inferior ; the corolla 
is polypetalous and hypogynons. 

. nonce-use. Having many leaves, as a book. 

1803 W. Tavior in Ann. Kev. 1, 431 The polypetalous 


. tomes of an encyclopacdia. 


_ cized form po 


| J. G. Mituincen Crrtos. Aled. Exper. (1 


Il Folypbyeie (pplife'dzia). Rarely in angli- 

yphagy (péli-fadgi). (mod.L., a. 
Gr. moduparyia, f. moAvpayos: see POLYPHAGOUS. 
So F. polyphagie.] 

1. Phys. and ath. Exccssive eating, or desire 
for eating ; voracions or ravenous appetite, esp. as 
a morbid symptom. 

1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Polyphagia, the 
taking much Aliment. “1804 Afed. Fraud. VII. 285 Cit. 
Percy .. concludes from the numerous examples of Poly- 
phagy which he has collected, that the unhappy subjects of 
it most frequently find the end of their miseries in death 
before the age of forty years. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 474 The polyphagia which attends diabetes thus 
becomesa cause of dilatation, : . ; 

2. Zool, The habit of feeding on various kinds ol 
food; polyphagous character. 1890 in Cené. Dict. 

So +Porlyphage, Ols. rare—° (cf. F. foly- 
phage], one who eats much or to excess; Foly- 
pha‘gian a., eating much; s+.=prec.; Polyphagic 
(-fee'dzik) a2. = PoLYPHAGOUS ; Poly‘phagist, one 
who eats much, or who eats many kinds of food. 

16a3 Cockeram, *Poliphage, an extraordinarie cater. 
7658 Purtiirs, *Polyphagian,..one that eats much, a great 
feeder. 1825 New Afonthly Mag. XIII. 482 Without 

i hagian powers. 


ng his pol: 2890 Cent. Dice. 
*Polyphagic 2895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. i : 


1819 Sporting Mag. 
Ves the *polyphagists, or general devourers,..are 
superseded hy the famous Tarrare. 

Polyphagous (p/lifagas), a. [f. L. poly- 
phag-us (a. Gr. rodupayos (Hippocrates) eating to 
excess, f. woAdu-, PoLy- + -pdryos eating) + -ous: 
see -PHAGOUS.] Eating mach, voracious; Zoo/. 
feeding upon various kinds of food. 

x8z5 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. it. (1818) 1. z Some larve 
are polyphagous, or feed upon a ery ss bee ae 8 

39) 2 re * 

mea..witnessed the performance of one i these polypha- 

ous individuals, who commenced his repast hy eating araw 

Heep. 1879 tr. Semper's Anin. Life 5 eerie yous 

creatures, which eat a variety of food or even anything that 
comes in their way. 

Polyphagy: see PoLYPHAGIA. 

Polyphant (pp'lifint). Properly Pollaphant, 
name of a place betwcen Bodmin and Lauacestoa, 
whence folyphant stone, a kind of Cornish pot- 
stone, in colour between greenish and iron-grey. 

[1830 H. Boas In 7rans. Geol Soc. Cornwall (1832) IV. 


POLY PHARMACY. 


224 Greenstones, both compact and schistose, prevail between 
Trewiat and Pollaphant. 1839 De 1a Becne Rep. Geol. 
Cornwadl, etc. 59 Near Pollaphaat there is a kind of pot- 
stone which has ten noticed by Dr. Boase, who states that 
not long before he wrote .. several vessels formed of this 


stone had heen discovered under the rubbish of an old | 


varry about a quarter of a tnile distant.) 1899 Barinc- 

iouLo Bk, of West 11. 88 In the porch under the stone 
beach, a hare hunt is carved on polyphant stone. " 

Polypharmacy (pelifa-smasi). iwez, i=l. 
polypharmacie: sce Poty- and Puarmacy; ef 
Gr. mwodupapyax-os knowing or characterized by 
many drugs or poisons.] The use of many drugs 
or medicines in the treatment of disease. : 

1762 Gentl. Mag. 214 Polypharmacy was never carried to 
a greater excess. 1832 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 
253 The murderous pelyrhamery of the Solidists, 1904 
J. FE. Payne Eng. Med. Anglo-Sax. T. 148 The proluse 
polypharmacy of the old Anglo-Saxon leechdotns. 

So + Polypha‘rmacal a. Ods., ‘that hath maay 
medicines’ (Blonnt Glossogr. 1656); Polypha‘r- 
macist (-sist), one who practises polypharmacy. 

1886 W, T. Gairpxer in Life Sir R, Christison Il. vii. 
134 Dr. Graham, a strong and uohesitatiag therapeutist, aad 
Ae not # little of a polypharmacist. 


Polyphase (pp'lifeiz), 2. (sb.) Electr. [f. Poty- 


+VHAsE 3.) 72. Of many phases: applied to | 


systems of altcrnating electric currents (magnets, 
transformers, ete.) in which are employed two, 
three, or more such enrrents of identical frequency 
but differing from one another in phase, that is, 
which recur one after the other with regular suc- 
cessions of phase; also called mzulliphase. 

1891 Lécctrictan XXVUL 376 Three articles oa the poly- 
phase alternate current system. 1895 S. P. Tuospson 
Polyphase Electric Currents 53 By the adoptioa of poly- 
phase systeins, as compared with single-phase systems, there 
Is effected a saving. 1900 Engineering Mag. X1X. 754/1 
In other fields the rotary or polyphase current has of late 
made marked advance. 

b. as sé. 1902 Daily Chron. pe 7/3 The witness.. 
came to discover that the polyphase was capable of being 
stopped within a remarkably short space. 

Polypheme (pe'liffm). Also 7 Polyphem. 
(a. F. Polyphéme, ad. L. Potypuemus.] Name of 
a Cyclops or one-eyed giant in Homer's Odyssey; 
hence used allusively. 

1641 Mitton Axinadv. Wks. 1851 I11. 215 Goe there- 
fore..to heave and hale your mighty Polyphem of Antiquity 
to the delusion_of Novices, and unexperieac't Christians. 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Polypkeme, generally takea for 
a Gyant, or aay big, over-grown, disproportionate fellow. 
184 ets West Alicia de Lacy 11.311 Such prodigality 
as will suffice to gorge a race of Polyphemes. 1878 Geo. 
Ensor Coll, Breaks. P. 637 His Handel-strain As of some 
aagry Polypheme. 

So Polyphe‘mian, Polyphe‘mic, Polyphe’- 
mous ad/s., belonging or relating to, resembling, 
or having the character of, Polyphemus. 

1601 ? Marston Pasgutl & Kath. 1. 124 Nor doe I eauie 
*Polyphemian puffes, Swizars slopt greataesse. 1610 
Chester's Tri. (Chetham Soc.) Chester's last Speech 3 That 
can escape the Poliphemian eye of Eovie, that for ever 
lookes awry. 1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 11. 49 There 
comes ao order from Court for a little * Polyphemic Caatata. 
1837 New Monthly oe LI. 236 With my agonized gaze 
still fixed on the Polyphemic orb of my loathsome neigh. 
bour. 1890 Cent. Dict. *Polyphemous, one-eyed, monocu- 
lous, cyclopean. 

ll Polyphemus (ppliffmés). [L., ad. Gr. 
Toduvpyyos (lit. many-voiced, also much spoken of) 
name of a Cyclops in Odyssey 1x.] 

1. =PoLyrHEnz ; a Cyclops, a one-eyed giant. 

1829 J. L. Knapp Fraud, Naturalist 317 11 riots the poly- 
phemus of the pool. 1845 R. W. HaMILton Pop. Educ. v. 
(ed. 2) 99 Whea the eyes of the many open, their Polyphe- 
nus will cease to be famous for his cyclopean vision. 

2. Zool. a. A (naturally or abnormally) one- 
cyed animal. b. The common name for a very 
large American silkworm-moth, Zelea polyphemus. 
(Cent. Dict.) 

Polyphloisbolan (pelifloisboiin), ¢ Also 
poluphloisboian, polyphleesbeean, -phlois- 
bean. [Humorously f. Gr. roAuproiaBowo (Gadda- 
ons) ‘of the lond-roaring (sea)’, echoic phrase 
often used by Homer; Epic gen. of woaAvpaAoi- 
aBos, f. wokvs much + ¢AcicBos roaring, din. 
The Roman spelling is polyphlesbe-, whence 
various intermediate adaptations.] Loud-roaring, 
boisterous. . 

1824 Blackw. Mag, XV. 675 We leave that..to critics of 
a more polyphloisboian note. 1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. 
Breakf.-t. iv, Two men are walking by the Seo mile stcean 
ocean. 1881 T. Davioson ia Forts. Rev, No. 179. 560 The 
unreliable, erratic, polyphloisbean Loewenbruk also put in 
an appearance. 

So Poly-, poluphloisboivic, -phloisboio‘tic, 
-phloisboiotato'tie [as if f. Gr. superlat. suffix 
-oraros}], Poluphloisboi‘sterous [with allusion 
to Bosterous] ad/s.; all hnmorous nonce-words. 
Also Polyphloisboi‘oism, -boism, noisy bom- 
bast. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V. 157 What hammering of epi- 
thets !.. what helpless polyphloisboioism | Sr THACKERAY 
Irish Sk. Bk. xxix, The line of shore wash the polu- 
et a hay, the poluphloishojotatotic ‘sea. 1863 

“. FirzGerain Lett, (1889) 1. 294 How is it the Islandic.. 
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was not more Poluphloisboi-ic? 18.. in A. Godley Verses 

| te Order(1892) 25 Poluphloisboisterous Homer of old Threw 
all his augments into the sea, 1892 Blackw. Jag. Sept. 395 
An ororotundity, a polyphloisboism that is delicious. 

Polyphobia: see Poty- 1. 

Polyphone (pe'lifoen), Also 7 poli-, 7-9 
| -phon; 8. 7-8 (corruptly, in sense 1 a) poliphant. 
| (mod. ad. Gr. woAvgev-os having many tones, 

manifold in expression, f. woAv-, PoLy- + gwry 
voice, sound; cf. F. polyphone adj. polyphonic. In 
sense 1c, generally spelt polyphon, Ger. polyphon.] 

Ll. +a. A musical instrument formerly in use, 

somewhat resembling a lute, but having a large 
number of wire strings. Ods. 


1655 F. Prujeang in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Conn, App. | 


vy. § The polyphon is an instrument of so different a string- 
ing aud tuning that its impossible to play what is sett to it 
on aay other haad instrument. 

& 1674 PLavroro Sk7/ Mus. Pref. 8 Queen Elizabeth .. 
did often recreate herself on an excellent Instrumeat called 
the Poliphant, not much unlike a Lute, but struag with 
Wire, 1789 Burney Hist. Alus. (ed. 2) HI. i 15. é 

+b. Some instrument or apparatus for producing 


a variety of sounds or notes. Ods. 


aconstick well ordered one sound may be heard as many. 
e. A large kind of musical box, driven by clock- 

work or hy hand, and capable of playing any tnne 

when the corresponding perforated disk is inserted. 


1902 Daily Chron. 7 Apr. 8/5 Polyphon for Sale, including 
stand ; cost £14. 


| 
| 
| 
' 1683 Phil, Trans. X1V. 483 By a Polyphoue or Poly. 
H 
| 


1875 Laster Symphony 106 Life's strident polyphone. 
2. Philo. A written character having more than 
one phonetic value; a letter or other symbol which 


stands for different sounds. 

1872 Sayce Assyr. Gram, Pref, 7 Polyphones—that is, char- 
acters with oiore than one value.. actually exist ia Japanese 
for the same reasoa that they existed ia Assyrian. 1880 
R.N. Cust Liaguistic §& Oriental Ess. 350 lt was all very 
well to tolerate Ideographs and Polyphones ia documents... 
relating to the future world. 1896 Boscawen Srdle § Mou, 
i. 18 Its elaborate syllabary, the use of polyphones..all tend 
to show clearly that this writing was uot the invention of 
the Semites. 

+Polyphonian, z. O05. rere). [f. Gr. 
moAvpav-os (POLYPHONE) + -1AN.] Many-voiced. 

1635 erie Eibl. v. vi, 1 love the airs .. Her shrill- 
mouth’d choir sustaia me with their flesh, And with their 
polyphonian notes delight me. 

Polyphonic (pglifpnik), a2. [f. as prec. +-1¢.] 

1, A/us. Composed or arranged for several voices 
or parts, each having a melody of its own; con- 
sisting of a number of melodies combined ; contra- 
puatal ; of or pertaining to polyphonic music. 

1782 Burnew //ist. Dus. (1789) 11, ib 88 He asserts that 
he not only invented polyphonic music, or couaterpoiat, but 
the polyplectrum or spinet. 1876 tr. Blascrna's Sound vii. 
121 la the tenth and cleventh centuries an attempt was 
begun .. at polyphonic music. 1884 Atheneum 13 Sept. 
346/1 The chornses..are marvellous specimens of the 
composer's polyphonic skill. 

b. Applicd to an instrument capable of pro- 
ducing more than one note at a time, as a keyboard 
instrument, a harp, etc. 1890 in Cent. Diet, 

2. Prodncing many sounds; many-voiced. 

1864 Wraster, Polyphonic, having, or consisting of, many 
voices or sounds. 1868 Sat, Rev.11 Apr. 496/2 The barking 
crow [of British Columbia) possesses the most remarkahle 
polyphonic powers. It can shriek, laugh, yell, shout, whistle, 
scream, and bark. 1890 Daily News 28 Mar. 5/4 A grand 


| organ..called a polyphonic organ...The chief characteristic 


of this organ is the perfect imitation which it can produce 
of almost the whole orchestra, especially of the strings and 
the wood wind, 

3. PAdlol. Of a letter or other written character : 
llaving more than one phonetic value (as ¢, g, 5, 
and the vowels in many Euro languages). 

w891 tr. De La Saussaye’s Hist. Se. of Relig. Nii. 463 
They are oftea polyphonic, thal is the same siga represents 
various souads. 1901 Speaker 1 June 244/2 His feeling for 
the colours of vowels and the polyphonic properties of 
consonants was impeccahle. 

So Polypho:nical a. rare (in quot., in sense 2). 

1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 259 The greatest success 
has attended his polyphonica) and gastriloquial displays. 

Polyphonism (pg'lifoniz’m). rare. [f. as 
POLYPHONE + -18M.] 

1. Multiplication of sound, as by an echo. 

1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. w. iii, 133 The magnifying the 
Sound by the Polyphonisms, or Repercussions of the Rocks, 
Caverns, and other phonocamptick Objects..ia the Mount. 

2. Atus. The use of polyphony; polyphonic 
style or composition. 

1864 Wessten, Polyphonisn:. composition in parts; contra. 
puntal composition. 

am” (pe'lifonist). rare. [£-as prec. 
+ -IST. 

1. One who produces a variety of vocal sounds; 
a ventriloquist. 

1829 W. E. Love in Dict, Nat. Biog, XXXIV. 161 The 
Peregrinations of a Polyphonist. 1846 Worcuster, Poly 
Phonist, one producing many souads, Black, 

2. Alus. One versed in polyphony ; a polyphonic 
composer or theorist ; a contrapuntist. 

1864 Wesster, Polyphouist. ..a master of the art of poly- 
phony @ coatrapuntist. a 


POLYPIARIAN. 


Polyphonous (p/lifdnas), a. [f. Gr. wodAv- 
pov-os (see POLYPHONE) + -ouS.] 

1. = PoLyPuonic 2. 

a Prot Ox/ordsh. 13 Tautological Polyphonous Echo's, 
such as return a word or more, oftea repeated from divers 
objects by simple reflection. 1846 WorcxstEr, Polyphouous, 
haviag many sounds. Dr. Black, 1875 Jowrtr Plato(ed. 2) 
III. 36 One of these polypiiogigis pantomimic gentlemen 
offers to exhibit himself. 

2. Aus. = POLYPHONIC 1. 

1872 F. HUrrer ia Forts. Rev. Mar. 277 Hence the 
oe ious skill in the polyphonous texture of Bach's and 

andel’s Counterpoint. 1876 Macm, Mag. XXXIV. 193 
The rich harmony of polyphonous church music. 

3. Philol, = POLYPHONIC 3. 

1880 Sayce inWVature 19 eh. 380/1 [We] cling so tenaciously 
to our owe polyphosous alphabet. 2908 W. T. PILten tr. 
Konig's Bible & Babylon Notes 121 The majority of signs 
were eee oe, more thap one syllable value. 

Polyphony (péli:ffui, pp'lifouni). [ad. Gr. 
moAupavia, varicty of tones or of speech, f. woAv- 
ovos: see POLYPHONE, So F. polyphonie.] 

1. Multiplicity of sounds: = PoLypHoyisM 1, 

3828 Wesster, Polyphonism, Polyphony. 

2. Mus. The simultaneous combination of a 
number of parts, each forming an individual melody, 
and harmonizing with each other; the style of 
composition in which the parts are so combined ; 
polyphonic composition ; counterpoint. 

1864 [see Potyponist 2]. 1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 
zo Let me not arrogate..that the origination of poe 
belongs to this country. 1898 Diet, Nat, Biog. LIV. peer 
The tendency to a harmonized melody, to homophony 
rather thaa polyphony. ee r 

3. Philol, te symbolization of different vocal 
sonads by the same letter or character; the fact or 
quality of being polyphonic. 

1880 Sayce in Nature 19 Feb. 380/2 The whole cumbrous 
hieroglyphic system with its ideographs, its syllabic values, 
aad its polyphony. 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 
1. 583 The difficulty of reading which this polyphony 


Polyphore (pe'lifoc1). Zot. rare. fa. ¥. 

fee ore (Richard ¢ 1810), ad. Gr. modupépos 

ating many.) Term for a receptacle bearing 

a number of ovaries, as in the buttercup, straw- 
berry, etc. 

1835 Linotxy Satrod. Bot. 176 Richard calls it Polyphore. 
1858 In Mayne Lafos. Lex. 1866 Treas. Bot. 915. 

Polyphorous (pélifores), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
moAugopos (see prec.) + -ous.]) ta. Of wine; 
That will bear much water, strong. Ods. b. Bear- 
ing or producing much, fruitful. 

1657 Toutinson Henou's Disp. 220 Wines differenced.. 
from their virtue, vinous, aquous, polyphorous .. and oligo: 
phorous. 1858 Mavne Eaxfos. Lex., Polyphorus, beariag 
or yielding ouch fruitfals polyphorous. 

Polyphotal, Polyphote : see Poty- 1. 

Polyphyletic (pglijfailetik), 2. [f Pony- + 
Gr, puderit-ds PHYLETIC, after G. Zolyphyletisch.] 
Belonging to several tribes or families; originating, 
as a species, from several independent ancestors or 
sources ; relating to such origination ; polygenetic. 

1895 tr. Schmidt's Desc, & Darw. 325 The hypothesis of 
descent from maay families (fodypkyletic) possesses more 
probability, 3879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Alan 11. xix. 182 Com 

arative Philology has recently shown that the present 
igen language jseolynnyletic inorigin, 1881 WETTERHAN 

-in Nature 17 Mar. 458/1 ‘The question of monophyletic or 
polyphyletic evolution of species. 
ence Polyphyle‘tically adv. - 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 429 The epibolic gastrula of 
Polyxenia ieucostyla might arise polyphyletically from 
totally different methods of forming the endoderm. 

Polyphyllous (pdlifislaa), a. Bot, [f. Gr 
moAvpuaAd-os many-leaved + -ovs.] Properly, 
Having or consisting of many leaves; usually, 
Maying the (perianth-) leaves separate, not united. 
Also apophyllous, dialyphyllous, eleutherophyllous, 
(Cf. PotyretaLous, PoLyseratous.) Opp. to 
monophyllous or gamophyllous. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bol. xv.(1794) 160 The two genera 
.-agree in having the common calyx polyphylious, or coas 
sisting of many leaves. 1857 Henrrrv Sot. § 1 We 
have a regular polyphyllous perianth in the Tulip and Lily. 

So Polyphy‘lline a. = prec.; Po‘lyphylly, the 
condition of having the number of (foliage or 
floral) leaves in a whorl in excess of the normal. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Polyphyodont (pilitfiodgnt), a. Zoot [f, 
Gr. moAupy-ns manifold (f. woAv-, PoLy- + pup 
growth) + é8ovs, d3ovr- tooth, after DiriyoponT.] 
Having several successive growths or sets of teeth. 

1878 Be tr. Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat. 552 The chaage 
of teeth in the Maaimalia may be regarded as a 
which has been developed from a polyphyodoat conditioa, 

Polypi, plural of Ponyrus. ; 

Polypian, 2. nonce-wd. (f.L. poljp-us POLYP 
+ -IAN.] Belonging to a polyp. ’ 

1859 Se R. Feverel ek is something for the 
animal to have had such mere fleshly polypian ee 

vi (pelipiésrian), a. and sd, Zool, 
[£.mod.L. Polypiaria, neut. pl., f. polypus Pore.) 
a. adj. Belonging to the Polypiaréa, a division in 
some classifications nearly conterminous with the 


| involved. 


POLYPIDE. 


modern Calenterata. b. sb, An animal belonging 
to this division, a polyp (see PotyP 1 b). 

1849 Crata, Polyparous, Polypiarian, . 

Polypide (pr'lipsid). Zo0/. [£ Potyr + -éde; 
ef. -193.] An individnal or zooid of a compound 
polyzoan. (Cf. Potyp 1c, Ponypite.) 

1850 AttMaN in Brit, Assoc, Rep. (1851) 307 For the term 
Polype, therefore, originalty applied not only to the Antho- 
roaf radiata, to which its use onght to be confined, but also 
to the retractile portion of the elyros, Lhave substituted 
in the following Report that of Polypide. 1877 Huxrey 
Anat, Inv, Anin:, viii. 453 Each zooid which buds from 
the common stock is a Pe lypide. o 

Polypidom (pyli-pidym, pelipidgm). Zoo [f. 
L. polyp-us Potyr + domus, Gr. 3épos house.) 
The common supporting structure of a colony of 
polyps, regarded as the dwelling-place of the in- 
dividual zooids: = PoLYPaRy, 

1824 tr. Lamouroux (title) Corallina ; a Classical Arrange- 
ment of Flexible Coralline Polypidoms. 1838 G, Jouxston 
Brit. Zooph. 31 note, Polypidom, 1 borrow this term from 
the translator of Lamouroux's work on Corallines, .. Kirby 
.. uses the word /*o/ygary to express the same thing, 
Both of them are translations of Polypier, a word invented 
by Reaumur, and now in general use among the French 
naturalists. 1846 Patrexson Zoo/, 18 Their common habitat 
or ‘polypidom ' assumes a tree-like aspect. 1855 KINGSLEY 
Glaucus (1878) App. 23% 1876 Pace Ado. Text.bk. Geol. iii, 
67 The coral animalcu le rears its polypidom. : 

Polypier (pe'lipier). Zoo. [a. F. polypier 
(polépye) (Réaumur @ 1757), f. polyfe Porye+ 
-rer, asin fotrier, pommier, ete.] = PoLyPaRy; 
sometimes applicd to a distinet part of this to which 
an individual zooid is attached. 

1828 Weaster, Polypier, the name given to the habitations 


$$ a 


of polypes, or to the common part of those compound | 


animals called polypes. Dict. Nat. Hist. 1856 Mune. 
Epwarps Man. Zool. § 619. 486 Sometimes each polyp has 
a distinct fol/ypier, but in general it is the common portion 
of a mass of aggregated polypi which presents the charac- 
ters peculiar to these bodies. 1868 Wricur Occan World 
vi. 121 Their polypier is often formed of spiculz. 

Polypifer (pgli-pifos). Zool. 
Potyr + -fer benting ; after mod.L. Polypifera: see 
next.]_ A polyp-stock, polypary, or polypidom; 
also, the whole compound organism; usually in 
pl. as an English equivalent of Polypifera. 

1832 Dr ta Becur Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 149 Large masses, 
supposed to be the work of myriads of polypifers, 1875 
Lyett Prine. Geol. 11. 1, xtix. 613 The stone-making polypi- 
fers grow most Inxuriantly on the onter edge of the sunt 

Polypiferous (pglipi-féras), 2. Zool. Ie mod, 

L, polypifer, f. polypus + -fer bearing (in Polppifera, 
a former division of Invertebrates) + -ovs.] Bearing 
polyps, as a polyp-stock or polypary. 
1975 Eutts in Pail, Trans, Lxb1. 6 He thinks that there 
is a communication of juices from the polypiferous pores 
on the cortical part to the inside or horny part. 1828 Stark 
Elem, Nat. Hist. 11. 424, For a long period these poly- 
piferous masses were conceived to be marine plants. 1875 
CC, Brake Zool, 334 In Cristatelln the polypary is free, 
disciform, and polypiferous on the margin, 

Polypiform (pe'lipiffim), a. Zoo/, [f. L. 
polypus + -FoRM.] Having the form of a poly: 

1847-9 Todd's Cyct, Anat, \V. 20/2 Animals polypiform. 
1849-52 /did. 850/2 The quondam polypiform being. 

Polypigerous (pplipi-dgéras), a. Zool. rare. 
[fas prec. + ~cEROUS.] = POLYPIFEROUS, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. — 

Polypine (pe'lipsin), 2. Zool. [f. as prec. + 
-INE!.] Of the nature of or belonging to polyps. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl, Anat. \1. 433 The best known ex- 
amples of this kind of generation occur in the polypine.. 
animals. 1859 /did. V. 41/2 The free polypine stock is first 
developed from the fecundated ovum. 

Polypiparous (pplipipires), 2. Zool. rare—°. 
[f. as prec.+-Parous.] Producing polyps; poly- 
piferous. 3864 in Weaster. 

Polypite (peilipait). [f. L. polyp-us Ponyr 
+ -ITE!, 

1. Palzont. A fossil polyp. (Webster 1828.) 

2. Zool. An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyp, esp. of a ccelenterate. (Cf. Ponyr 1c, Pory- 
PIDE.) Also sometimes applied to a free polyp, 
as a //ydra. 

1867 Murcutson Si/uria App. (ed. 4)539 Common coenosare 
continuons with the polypites. 3875 é C. Brake Zool. 372 

Hydrozoa., A branched, composite hydrosoma, carrying 
many polypites. 1877 Houxtev Anat. Ino, Anti. iii. 133 
A hydranth or polypite attached to the centre of a gelatinous 
contractile swimining disk. 

Polyplaoid: sec PoLy- 1. 

Polyplacophoran (pelipl&kpforin), 2. and 
sb, Zool, [f. mod.L. Solyplacophora, neut. pl. 
Qj. E. Gray, 1821), f. Gr. modv-, Poty- + mddé, 
mhaxo- tablet, plate, ctc. + -popos bearing.] a. 
adj, Belonging to the division Polyplacophora of 
isopleurous gastropod molluscs, having a dorsal 
shell composed of a series of eight plates, as the 
Cmitoxs, b. sé. A mollusc of this division. So 
Polyplacophore (-plze*kofoex) a. and sé.; Po:ly- 
fa rons a, 

Penny Cycl. XIV. 322/1 Cyclobranchians (Chismo- 
branchians and EE th 1858 Mayne Expos. Ler, 


Polyplacoph : i 
Paty otne phe. 1890 Cent, Dict. Polyplacophoran .. 


[fi L. polypus | 
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Polyplastic, Polypnoa: see Poty- 1. 

Polypla‘stid, -ide, 55. iol. [f. Porx- + 
Piastip,] An organism consisting of many plaslids 
or cells: opposed to monoplastid(e. Also attrié, 
or as adj, : 

1895 Moose in Sc, Progress June 323 There are many 
monoplastid forms with affinities among the polyplastids. 

Polypod (ppe'lipgd), sd.1 Now rare. Also 
5 pollypod, 7 poli-, polli-, polypode. be OF. 
Polifode (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm., mod.F. polyfode), 
ad. L. Potypopium.] = Potyropy. 

[e 1265 Voc, Names Plants in Wr.Wilcker 556/4 Felix 
arboratica, i, pollipode, 7. eueruern.] 14.. Mominale ibid. 
711/37 Hoe poltpodicum, = polls: 1612 Drayton Poly. 
ol6. xiii. 217 Heere findes he on an Oake Rheum-purging 
Polipode. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 27 Nor may we here 
omit to mention the Galls, Missletoe, Polypod, Agaric.. 
Fungus’s..and many other useful Excrescencies [of the oak} 
1845 S. Jupp Margaret 1, xvi, The bright green polypods 
and maiden's-hair waved in silent feathery harmony, 

Po'lypod, @. and sb.2 Zool, Also polypode. 
{a. I°. polppode adj., f. Gr. moAumod-, stem of roAu- 
mous many-footed : see PoLyr.] 

A, adj. faving many feet or foot-like organs ; 
spee. belonging to the /o/yfoda, 1 name for various 
groups of animals in different classifications, as 
(a) a former division of insects, corresponding to 
the modern class Afyriafoda or millepeds; (4) a 
division of worms; (¢) of cephalopod mollnses, 
having mote than eight arms or tentacles; () of 
erustaceans, having more than ten feet. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 344 Polypod... Having 
more than eight legs but under fifty. 

B. sé, An animal having many fcet ; 2 member 
of the Polyfoda in any sense (sce A.). 

1753 Cuamarns Cyed. Suppl., Polypodes, a word used by 
some as aname for the millepedes, 1828 Weaster, Poly- 
sae, an animal having many feet; the milleped or wood- 
louse. 1860 Wraxati. Life mn Sea i, 11 The cachalot lives 
principally on cuttle-fish and polypods. 188 BLackmorE 
Mee Anerley vi, Like a polypod awash, or a basking 
turtle. 

Polypodiaceous (pelipddijétfos), 2. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. Polypodiace-x, {. PoLyPpopium: see 
-AcEOUS.] Belonging to the Natnral Order (or 
sub-order) Polytodiacex, comprising the large 
majority of Ferns. 

1853 Tu. Ross Humdoldt's Trav. 1. viii. 282 A beautiful 
fern,..a new genus of the order of polypodiaceous plants. 
1858 in Mayne “xpos, Lex. 

| Polypodium (pelipywdiim), ef. Also 


POLYPRAGMATY. 


+ -an.] a. adj. Belonging to the Lolyfomeduse, 
a group of Cavlenterafa comprising the //ydrozoa 
and Actinozoa, b. sb. A coelenterate belonging 
to this group. t890 in Cent. Dict, 
Polypomorphic (pplipompufk), «a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. moAumo-, f. moAumous PoLtyP + poppy form 
+ -Ic.)_ Having the form of a polyp, polypiform, 
polypold; sec. Belonging to the /olyfomorpha, 
a synonym of //ydrozoa, 1890 in Cent, Dict. 
Polyponous: see PoLy- 1. 
Polyporite (p/li:p5reit). Sateont. [f. Poly- 
por-us (see next) +-1TE1 20.) A fossil resembling 


| a species of /olyporus (sce next), found in the 


6 polipodium. [L. (Pliny), a. Gr. moAumdédiov | 


(Theophr.) a kind of fern, f. woAv- many + movs, 
708- foot, with dim. suffix -cov: from the numerous 
branches of the per aia A large and widely 
distributed genus of ferns, of various forms. 

1525 /lerbail Gj, Polipodium: This is called Pol! ypody. 
3s27 Anorew Brunswyke's Distydl. Waters X iij 9 « This 
figure of polipodium. “ ?1sgo tr. Vigo's ated Practyce 
Djb, Take Polipodium of the oke. 1616 Butroxar Eng. 
Exfos., Polyfodrum, Okeferne : a kind of hearbelike Fernc, 
growing much about the roots of oakes. 1776 Witnerixc 
Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 352 The disposition of its fructifica- 
lion accords with the ‘olypodium's. | 

Polypody (pelipedi). Forms: 4-5 poly- 
podye, 5 pollipodie, polipodi, 5-6 polipodie, 
5-7 -pody, 6 pollypody, polypodie, 7 -podi, 6- 
polypody. [ad.L. folyfodium (Plin.): see pree.] 
A fern of the genus Polpypodium; esp, 2. vulgare, 
the Common Polypody, a widely distributed species, 
growing on moist rocks, old walls, and trees (hence 
formerly known as folypody of the oak or of the wall). 

14.. Stockh. Aled. MS.1. 455 in Anglia XVII. 306 The 
rotys of pol lye, pat is wylde brake. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 408/1 Polypodye, herbe, polipodia. 1486 Bk, St. 
Albans Cv, Take smale flambe rotis and polipodi. 
Turner /erdad i. 4 Polypody drieth and lesseth or thinneth 
the body. 1597 Geranor /ferdal 1. ccccli, 97a Wall 
Ferne, or Pol ie of the wall, 1653 WaLton Angler 
vi, 140 Take the stinking oil drawn ont of Polypody of the 
Oak, by a retort mixt with Turpentine. 1785 Maxtyn 
Rousseas's Bot, xxxii. (1794) 490 Common Polypody has 
pinnatifid fronds. 1863 AtKtHson Stanton Grange (1864) 


157 All three of the commoner polypodies. 


Polypoid (pp'lipoid), a. [f L. polyp-ns Pour, 
Poryrus + -o1p.) 

1. Zool. Resembling or of the nature of a polyp. 

18g0 ALLMAN in Brit, Assoc. Rep.(1851) 305 Those polypoid 
molluscous animals. ve _ ig Hydroids 37 The 
polypoid phases of the //ydroida. 1877 LE Conte Elem, 
Geol, (1879) 294 The larval form of most if not all Medusae 
isa compound polypoid animal, 

2. Path, Resembling or of the nature of a 
polypns. 

1842 in DunGuison Afed. Lex. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin, Med, xxvi. 334 Polypoid condylomata. These were 
flesby, roundish, soft. 3884 M. Mackenztr Dis. Throat § 
Nose V1. 365 Polypus and polypoid thickening of the mucous 
membrane of the nose. 

So Polypoi-dal 2. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 69 
The growth has been somewhat soft sa of a paligencal 
appearance, e 

Pol medusan (pplipomidiz'sin), a. and 
sb. Zoot, [f. mod. Zool. L. Polypomediise pl. (f. 
polypo-, comb, form of polypus PotyP + MEDUSA) 


1563 | 


Welsh coal-measures, 

1846 Smaxt Suppl., Podyporite, a many-pored fossit plant. 

Polyporoi Pelt porox), a. Bot. [f. mod... 
Polyporus (Fries 1836-8) (a. Gr. moAumapos : see 
next) + -01D.] Resembling or belonging to /oly- 
forus,a large widely distributed genns of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, growing in the form of projecting 
shelves or brackets on dead or decaying trees. 

[1887 W. Puituirs Brit. Discomycetes 334 Nylander and 
Karsten find it on poplar and elder, also on dead polyporus. | 
1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Polyporous (pjliporas), a. Nat, Hist. [f. 
Gr, moAvmopos having many passages (see PoRE sé.) 
+-0us.] Having many pores. 1858 in Mayne. 


2 Lmpaee (pelipdes), a. [ad. L. polypasus 
(Marttal) in sense 2: see Potyrus, PoLy?, -osr.} 

1. Zool, = Potypous 1. 

1748 Hanttev Ofserv. Afan 1. i. 32 One may question 
whether in animals of the serpentine Form, and in all those 
of the Lapel ey Kind, the Sensorium be not equally diffused 
over the whole medullary Substance, 

2. Path, = Pourrovs 2. 

1738 AxautTunot Adfments vi, (1735) 162 It will produce 
Polypose Concretions in the Ventricles of the Heart. 1761 
Pucrexey in Phil. Trans. LU. 346 To suppose an aneurism, 
rather than polypose affections. 1833-34 Good's Study Afed. 
(ed. 4) LV. 350 Polypose Strangury. 

Polypostyle (pp'lipastail). Zoot, [f. polypo-, 
Gr. wodvmo-, rom toAvmous PoLyP + otiAcs pillar.] 
An imperfect zooid in certain Hydrozoa: = Dac- 
TYLozooip, Ilence Polyposty-lar @., perlaininy 
to or of the nature of a polypostyle. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. : 

Polypotome (pglipotoum). Sere. [fas 
prec. (see Ponypus 2) + Gr. -ropos entting.] (See 
quot. 1857.) 

1857 Duncutson Med. Dict, Polypotome,.an instrument 
for the removal of polypus by excision, 1872 ‘I’. G. Tuomas 
Drs. Women (ed. 3) §16 Should the pedicle be within reach 
of knife or scissors, it may be divided; or if higher..the 
polypotome may be employed. 

Polypous (pelipas), a. [f. L. folypus Poiyy, 
PoLyPts +-0U8; so F. polyfenx (1552 in sense 2).] 

1. Zool, Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
polyp; also fg. like that of a polyp (esp. in reference 
to its reproduction by budding, as in A/ydra). 

1748 TB. Martin Eng. Dict, Introd. § 1x1 Little aware... 
that it [sc. the distinction of sex] was deficient in any sort of 
animals, as we are assured it is (by late discoveries) in all 
the Polypous kinds. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last iv. 146 1f 
that ploughshare did nothing but beget other ploughshares, 
in a polypous manner,..it would have lost its function of 
capital. 1866 Six J. E. Tennent in Felton Anc. §& Afod. 
Gr 11. u. vii. 396 Extortion ..insinuated itself with polypous 
fertility into every relation and ordinance of society. 

2. Path. Pertaining to, or of the uature of, a 

olypus ; characterized by polypi. 
ee AVinicitn in Phil, Trans. pr Ses us concretions 
in the larger vessels. 1809 Afed, F¥rnl, XXL. 455 In one of 
these the ventricles of the heart had polypous concretions. 
18a NV. Syd. Soc. Year-bh. Med. ait An early stage of the 
same polypous formation. 

Polypragmatic (pe'lijpreegmetik), a.(s4.) [f. 
Gr, woAumpa-ypar-os busy about many things, over- 
busy (f. woAv-, PoLY- + apaypa(r-) thing done) + 
-te,] Busying oneself about many affairs (that are 
not one’s own); meddlesome, officions, 

16r6 Jas. 1 SS sn Starre-Chamé, 20 June 48 For those 
Polypragmaticke Papists, I would you wonld stndie ont 
some senere punishment for them. 1638 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn, Lines on Bishops Poems (1856) 340 Like 10 poly- 
pragmatic Machiavel. 3656 in Buount Glossogr. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 22 Aug. 248/2 Troublesome and polypragmatic 
operosity. 

+ B. sé. A meddlesome person, a busybody. Oés. 

1636 H. Burton Apology Ep. to Nobility 20 Shall wesce 
Religion overturned .. bya Faction of lesuited Poly-pragma- 
tiques? 1684 T, Gopparp Plato's Demon 23 Do you not 
think it a little arrogance iu our Polypragmatick .. to 
assume the Title even of Plato himself? 

So + Polypragma‘tical ¢.; Polypra’‘gmatism, 
officious or ovet-busy conduct; Polypra’gmatist, 
+ Polypra’gmist, a busybody ; Polypra'gmaty, 
the state of being over-engaged with bnsioess or 
matters’ (Webster 1864). 

3597 in G. Harvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) 
IIL. 13 To the *poly, rageeticall Perr. Thomas Nashe. 
1657 Purcnas Fol, Fiying Ins. Raed 1s idle Gamster with 
a blind bone out of his jugling box, with the activity of 
a polypragmaticall finger, can .. undoe many an hopeful 
heire. 1890 Sat, Kev. 24 May 622/2 The Council's elder 
brother in extravagance and “polypragmatism, the School 


POLYPRAGMON. 


Board. 1631 Heywoop Zug. Eliz. Pref. (1641) 7 And such 
*Polypragmatists this age is full of. 1613 Sin E. Hoay 
Countersnarie 4 This *Polypragmist, forsooth, to shew his 
inuincible courage..hath vndertaken the Combat. ; 

+ Polypra'gmon. Os. [a. Gr. toduapaypor : 
see prec.) A meddlesome person ; a busybody. 

[1573 G. Hanvey Lelter-bk. (Camden) 28 At the motion 
of two or thre woAumpdypoves, home he knew ful wel fo be 
mi ennemies,] 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 28a This 
most Atheall Polypragmon father Parsons. 1679 Prance 
Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 40 The Jesnites, who are the great 
Polypragmons, or Busie-bodies amongst them all. 

Hence + Polypragmone'tic (irreg.), Polyprag- 
monic adys., of the nature of a ‘ polypragmon’ 
(= PoLYPRAGMATIC) ; + Polypra’gmonist = /o/y- 
pragmon; + Polypra‘gmouy, the character or 
practice of a ‘polypragmon’ (=next). 

21693 Urguhart's Rabelais mm. xx, What is it that this 
*Polypragnionetick Ardelione to all the Fiends of Hell doth 
aim at? 1866 Brackmore C. Nowedl xiv, (He) admitted 
the *polypragmonic doctor. 1609 Dekker Gudls Hlorne-bk. 
Proem. (1812) 18 Good dry-brained "polypragmonists. 160a 
F. Heeinc Ana/. 20 *Polypragmony is the Companion of 
Ignorance, and common Pest of Mankinde, 

+ Polypragmo‘syny. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. 
modumpaypocuvy (£. moAumpayyow), with the termina- 
tion assimilated to that of words in-y.] Meddle- 
someness. So Polypragmosy:nie a. (rare~'), 
officions, meddlcsome. 

1607 J. Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 219 Seditionaries, 
who in their polypragmosynie, minister vehement canses. 
1886 Br. Stvass Visit. Charges (1907) 53 The excitable, 
the idle, and the polypragmosynic among the laity, 


Polyprism to Polyprothetic; see Pory- 1. 


Polyprotodont (ppliprowtodgnt), a. and sd. 
Zool, \t. Gt. woAv-, POLY- + mpiro-s first + 6800s, 
dborr- tooth; cf, Diexoropont.] a. ad/. Haviag 
more than two front or incisor teeth in the lower 
jaw, as the carnivorous and insectivorous marsn- 
pials. b. sé, A polyprotodont marsupial. (Opp. 
to Dirrotopoxt.) Hence Polyprotodontid a., of 
or belonging to the polyprotodonts. 

1889 Nicnotson & Lypexker Fa/vont, (ed. 3) 11. 1273 A 
feature occurring in many recent Polyprotodonts. 1892 
Athenzunt 14 May 636/2 He came to the conclusion that 
this anomalons form [oloryctes typhilops, a newly dis- 
covered maminal of Central Austratia)should stand as a dis- 
tinct family of polyprotodont marsupials. 1900 B. Sprxcex 
in Proc. Zool. Soc. 794 The ancestors of the recent Diproto- 
dontia were beginning to diverge from the original Poly- 
protodontid stock. 

Polypseudonymous: see Pouy- 1. 

Polypsychical (pplipsai'kikal), a. sonce-wd. 
[f. Gr. wodv-, PoLy- + Yixy soul: cf. psychical.) 
Having many souls, many-souled. So Polypsy:- 
chic a. =prec.; Polypsychism (-psoi*kl2’m), 
a@. the belief in a multiplicity of souls in one 
person; b. the belief in a multiplicity of spiritual 
beings as tbe causes of natural phenomena, 

1842 Mrs. Browntnc Grk. Chr. Poets 20 The master 
(Wordsworth), indeed, wasa prophet of hnmanity;..a poet 
of one large sufficient soul, but not polypsychical like a 
dramatist. 1856 W. A. Butter Hist. dnc. Philos. 1. 237 
Even in the human frame itself there is found among savage 
nations the belief of a multiplicity of souls; the process 
leading to polypsychism being exactly the same as that 
which multiplies the directors or animators of the universe. 
t903 Myers Hum. Personality \. 34, | regard each man 
asat once profoundly nnitary and almost infinitely composite 
++, polyzoic and perhaps polypsychie in an extreme degree. 
Jbid. 1. Gloss. s. v. Polyzoisnt, Polypsychism is sometimes 
used to express the psychical aspect of polyzoism. 

Polypterid (p/liptérid). ZeAthyo?. [f. mod.L. 
Polypierus (Geoffroy 1802), generic name, a. Gr. 
moAunrepos many-winged (f. woAv-, PoLY- + mrepéy 
feather, wing) +-1D3,) A fish of the family Po/y- 
pleride of crossopterygian ganoids, having the 
dorsal fin replaced by a series of spines with finlets 
attached; now represented only by the genus 
Poly pterus of tropical African rivers. So Poly'- 
pteroid a., akin in form to Polypteris, belonging to 
the sub-order /o/ypteroider ; sb. a polypteroid fish, 
_ 1849 Craic, Polypierus, a genus of fishes. 1880 Ramsay 
in Trnes 26 Ang. 5/3 The nearest analogies of the fish are, 
according to Huxley, the poli ens of African rivers [efc.]. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Fiu-pike, a fish of the family Polypleridz 
and genus Polypteruss a polypterid, 1899 Daily News 
29 Nov. 7/2 Two examples of a most ancient African fish 
have just been deposited in the new Tortoise House at the 
Zoological Gardens. ..The name of this fish is Polypterus, 
and it helongs to a gronp which has mostly become extinct, 

Polyptote (py'liptost), 2. and sb, rare—o, 
[ad. Gr. woAunrwr-os, f, wodv-, PoLY- + wrarés 
falling, cognate with mraats case, f. aimr-ew (stem 
mer-) to fall. So F. polyptote.) a. adj. Gram. 
Having many cases, asa noun. b. sb. (@) Gram. 
A noun having many cases. (¢) Rhet. = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Polyptote, bo og that hath 
many cases, 1678 Pritts (ed. 4), Polyptoze, in Rhetorjck 
Polyptoton. ! 

| Polyptoton (ppliptawtpn). Rhet. [L., a. Gr. 
moAutroroy adj. neat.: see prec.] A rhetorical 
fignre consisting in the repetition of a word in 
different cases or inflexions in the same sentence, 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 86 Folyptoton or 
Traductio, when one word is often repeated by variety of 
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cases, 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. sob. 1654 Taare 
Comm, Hosea x.1 A dainty agnomination, and a double 
polyptéton, ox Hoaaes Ret. ww. vi. (1682) 151 [Repeti- 
tion of sounds] nnlike:..a small changing of the end or case, 
as Polyptoton. 5 


Po yptych (pe'liptik). [ad. late L. olyptycha, 
neut. pi. J 


account-books, registers, ad. Gr. modv- 
mrvxos having many folds, f. roAu-, PoLY- + rruyy 
fold. Cf. mod.F. polyptyque (1732 in Watz.- 
Darm.).] | Anything consisting of more than three 
leaves or panels folded or hinged together, as a 
picture or an altar-piece. (Cf. Dirrycn, Tri- 
PTYCH.) 

1869 Gurtick & Timers Paind. 307 The great altar-piece of 
the Van Eycks at Ghent is a polyptych. 186a Sat. Rev. 
XHL Sak There are triptychs, and _polyptychs, and 
Statuettes, and pastoral staves, of the thirteenth and fonr- 
teenth centuries. 1897 Adin. Rev. Apr. 345 They carried 
off a vast but not altogether first-rate polyptych, ‘ The Virgin 
and Child with Saints‘. 

Polypus (pe'lip#s). Forms: 5-8 polipus, 6 
polippus, polipos, 6- polypus. Pl. polypi 
(-pai); also (7 polypodes, polipusses), 8 poly- 
puses (-pusses). [a. L. fo/-, polypus, -pi catlle- 
fish, etc., also polypus in the nose, a. Doric or 
ALolic Gr. mwAdmos, gen. -ov = Tonic movAvmous (acc. 
-o5a and -ouv), Attic woAdmous a cuttle-fish, etc., 
also polypus in the nose, f. roAv- many + ous foot.] 

1. a. A cuttle-fish, an octopus; = PoLyP ta. 
Obs, (exc. in allusion to Lat. or Gr.). 

exszo Anprew Noble Lyfe \xvii, BeUPeRS hath gret 
strength in his fete, what he therin cacheth, he holdeth it 
fast. 1603 Sin C. Hevpon Jud. Astrol. v.153 This Polypus 
can change himselfe into all colours. 1635 Swan SZec. Af. 
vu. 1, (1643) 378 These Polypodes suddenly prey upon them 
(fish] and devonre them. 1694 Motteux Radelais tv. ii 
(1737) 9 The Sea-pulp, or Polypus. 1839 T. Beate Mat. 
fist, Sperm Whale 57 The octopus.. was the animal 
denominated polypus by Aristotle. 1897 Bavanr Odyssey 
v. 518 To the claws of polypus, Plucked from its bed, the 
pehbles thickly cling. 

b. = Potre tb,c. Now rare or Obs. 

(1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Polypodes, Sows 
Hogiice 1742 Phil. Trans. XLA1L 219 A small’ Insect 
called a Polypus, which is fonnd sticking to the common 
Duck-weed. 21759 Sir CH. Wittiams Asadedla Odes (1780) 
7 It's call'd a Polypus.. And ’tisa reptile of so strange a sort, 
‘That if ‘tis cnt in two, it is not dead; Its head shoots ont a 
tail, its tail a head. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. eae ste) 11, 160 
‘Those who have changed their opinion .. upon the sexes 
of blossoms, or npon the hatching of polypnses. 1828 Stark 
Elem, Nat. list. UW. 417 The class of Potypi or Zoophytes 
is one of the largest nnd most singular of the Animal 
Kingdom. 1845 Darwin J “oy. Wad, i. (1852) 99 Each, poly- 
pus, though closely united to its brethren, has a distinct 
mouth, body and tentacula, : 

2. Paik, A general term for tumours of various 
kinds, arising from a mucous or serous surface, 
usually pedunculated, and having ramifications like 
the tentacles of a polyp. Also formerly pice to 
a fibrinous blood-clot occurring in the heart or 


blood-vessels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxii.(Bodl. MS.), Polipus 
is a superfluite of flessch growing of pe nostrelles. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 11. exii. Ra Being layd to with Copperous .. 
it taketh away... the Polypus growing in the Nosthrilles, 
ep tee Physic. Pulse-Watch 118 In a Polypus the 

ulse intermits, and vibrates,and is obscure. 1732 AnaUTH- 
not Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 265 Being mix'd with 
the Blood in the Veins would produce Polypus's in the 
Heart, and Death. 1797 M. Batcrie Mord. Anal. (1807) 
367 By a polypns is meant a diseased mass, which adheres 
to some part of the cavity of the uterus, by a sort of neck 
or narrower portion. 1878 ‘TI. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 110 

Forms of softer polypi and cutaneous pendulous tumours. 

3. attrib, and Cont. as (in sense 1 a) polypus- 
arms sb. pl, fish; (in sense 1b) polypus-like, 
-wise advs.; (in sense 2) polypus-growth. 

1607 Torsrit Fours. Beasts (1658) 121 Whom Oppianus 
compareth to the Foire fish. 1789 Mas. Prozzt Yourn. 
France, etc. 11. 60 The polypus fish, who..extend their 
arms for prey. 1809 CoceripcE Lett, to T. Poole (1895) 552, 
I will divide them polypus-wise, so that the first half shonld 
get itself a new tail of its own, and the latter a new head. 
1815 Siuonp Zour Gi. Brit. U1. 199 London extends its 
great polypus-arms oyer the country around. 1865 Pusey 
in Liddon, etc, Life (1897) 1V. iii. 80 We cannot divide Holy 
Seapine or Christianity, polypus-like, so that one part 
might be cut off, and the rest remain in the same life as 
before. 1897 4Ubutt's Syst. Sled. 1V.689 Every character- 
istic of ordinary polypus growth. 

Polypyrene to Polyrhizous : see Poty- 1. 

Polys, obs. form of PoLisH v. 

ll Polysarcia (pplisissia). [late L. (Ceel. 
Aurel., Othe.), a, Gr, toAvaapxia fleshiness, f. moAu- 
gapxos very fleshy, f. roAv- PoLy- + cépt, capx- flesh.] 

1. Path. Excessive growth of flesh (or, loosely, 
of fat); corpulence, obesity, 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Polysarcia, Corpu- 
lency. 1706 vee olysarcia, bigness, or grossness of 
Body, 1845 Tono & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.84 A disease, 
which has been not very correctly called polysarcia. 1875 
R. F, Burton Gorilla L. (1876) 1.64 Both sexes, even when 
running to polysarcia, have delicate limbs and extremities. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 916 Polysarcia, an excess of sap, giving 
rise to unnatural growth, &c. 

So Polysarcous (-sa-1kas) @., affected with poly- 
sarcia, corpulent. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


- see prec. 


POLYSFORIC. 


Polyschematist (pplisk7-mitist), 2. Pros. 
[ad. Gr. woAvexnpdriaros ‘multiform ; of verses, 
composed of various mctres’.] Haviag many 
forms : said of ancient metres in which feet not 
metrically equivalent to the normal ones may be 
substituted for them. Also Polyschema‘tic a. 

1846 Worcester, Polyschematist, a., having many forms. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Polyschenatic. 

Polyscope (pp'liskoup). [f. Poty- + -scorr; 
so F. polyseope. Cf, Gr, mokvaxonos far-seeing. } 

1, An optical instrument through which objects 
appear multiplied; a multiplying-glass: spec. (see 
quot. 1842), Cf. PoLroprroy. 

1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 1, Polyscopes, or AMbudtiplying 
Glasses, are such as represent to the Eye one Ohject as 
many. 1842 Branve Diet, Sc., etc., Polyscope, .. a \ens 
plane on one side..of which the convex side is formed of 
several plane surfaces, or facettes, so that an object seen 
through it appears multiplied. 

2. (See quots.) 

1881 Eng. Mechanic 18 Feb. 562/1 M. Trouvé described his 
polyscope, an ap, tus for examining cavities of the body 
with the aid of incandescent platinum. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Polyscope, an apparatus invented hy Trouvé, con- 
sisting’ of a combination of the instruments for visual 
examination of the eye, ear, larynx, urethra, etc., and fitted 
up with an electric light. 

Polyse, obs. form of Pottce, PoLisn z. 

Polysemant to Polysensuous: see Pour- 1. 


Polysepalous (pelise-pilas),a. Bot. [f. Pony- 
+ mod.L. sepal-em SEPAL + -ous: cf. PoLYPEt- 
aLous. In F. polysépale.] Properly, Having 
numerous sepals ; but used for: Having the sepals 
distinct or separate, not coherent or united, Also 
aposepalous, chorisepalous, dialysepalous, eleuthero- 
sepalous, Opp. to gamosepalous or monosepalous, 

1829 Cuinton tr. Richard's Elem, Bol. 20 The polyse- 
palons calyx is generally caducons. 1861 Bentiey Alan. 
Bot. 425 Both floral envelopes present, the onter being 
monosepalons or polysepalons, free or united to the ovary. 

Poly-sided to Polysomitic : see Poty- 1. 

+Po-lyspast. Ods. rare~°. [ad. Gr. toAvonacray 
a compound pulley, neut. of roAvonacros drawn by 
many cords,] (See quots.) 

[1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Polyspaston, a 
Machine for reducing Joynts. 706 Purcips, J'olyspaston.] 
1730-6 Battry (folic), Polyspast, a wiadlass having many 
pullies or truckles, heh ae (in Surgery), a machine for 
the reduction of dislocated joints. 

Polysperm (pp'lispaim), a. Bot. rare. [ad. 
Gr. moddoneppos abounding in seed, f. woAv-, PoLy- 
+ onéppa seed.} Having, containing, or produc- 
ing numerous seeds; many-seeded, Also Poly- 
spe‘rmal, Polyspe‘rmatous, Polyspe'rmous a. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 287 Those Herbs .. being Poly- 
spermons, 1719-26 Quincy Afed. Dict., Polysperntous,.. 
those Plants are thus called which have more than four 
Seeds succeeding each Flower, and this without any certain 
Order. 1729 Evelyn's Sylva Mi. iii. 118 Easily rais‘d of the 
Kernels Bnd N uts, which may be gotten out of their Poly- 
sperm and Turbinate Cones. 1845 Lixpcey Sch. Bod. iv. 
26 Ovary polyspermous, many-celled. 1882 Ocitvir, Poly- 
spermal, Polyspermous. 895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Polysper- 
matlous, 

[Polysperm, as sb.,in various Dicts., an error due to mis- 
quotation of Evelyn, quot, 1729 above.] 

Polyspermy (pp'lispsimi). Phys. [mod. ad. 
Gr. moAvoreppia abundance of seed, f. roAvamepp-os : 
Cf. ¥. polyspermie.] Impregnation of 
an ovum by more than one spermatozoon. 

188 Groves & Tnomson Evol. Sex 34 It has, hawever, 
been shown .. that ‘polyspermy ’, or the entrance of more 
than one sperm, is extremely rare, 1904 Brit. Med. Frni 
17 Dec, 1643 The phenomenon of polyspermy or the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum by more than one spermatozoon, the cause, 
according to modern ideas, of double monsters, 

Polyspire: see Poty- 1. ' 

| Polysporangium  (pgilijsporzendzidm). 
Bot. [mod.L., £ Pory- + Sporancrus.] A 
sporangium containing numerons spores. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Polyspore (pp'lispoe1). #o7. [f. Pory- + SPORE; 
cf. Gr. woAvomopos bearing much frit. So F. 
prem) a. A spore-case containing numerous 
spores. b, A compound spore, as in certain alge. 

1859 Todd's Cyct. Anat. V. 221/1 The term Polyspore is 
usually applied. .[to] a gelatinous... pericarp or conceptacle. 
1867 Sotlece Alicrose. 11. i, 272 The first form to which the 
term polyspore has been applied, is that of a gelatinous or 
membranous pericarp or conceptacle in which an indefinite 
number of sporidia are contained. 

hy ig seme ep and sé, [fmod. 
Zool. L. Polysporea, neut. pl. of polysporeus (f. Gr. 
moAvomop-0s + -c#5) + -AN.] a. adj. Of or belong- 


ing to the Polysporea, a group of Protozoa of the 


class Sforozoa and family Coccéditde, which pto- 
dace numerous spores (distinguished from A/oxo- 
sporea and Oligesporea), b. sb. A sporozoan of 
this order. 

Polyspored (-spd1d), a, [f. Pony- + sfored, f. 
Spork.) = next. Also Polyaporic (-spp'rik) @. 

188a J. M. Crommin in Encyel, Brit. XIV. 555/1 In some 
species..they [the spores in each theca] are 20-100, when 
the theez are said to be polyspored. 


POLYSPOROUS. 


Polysporous (péli:spiras, pelispGerras), a, 
Bot. and Zool, [f. Gr. nodAvomop-os (see POLYSPORE) 
4-ovs.] Having or producing numerous spores, 
as certain cryplogamons plants and protozoans. 

1858 Mavxe £xfes. Lex., Polysporous. 1861 Brentiey 
Man, Bot. (1870) 378 In rare cases the asci have a large 
number of spores, and are hence said to be polysporous, 

Polystachyous to -stigmous: see Poy- 1. 

Polystomatous (pylijste'mitas), a. Zool. [f. 
Pouy- + Gr. ordpa, oropar- mouth + -ovs: cf. 
next.) Tlaving many orseveral months or suckers ; 
an belonging to the Po/ystomaéa, a name for the 
“Enees and also for the acinctiform Infusoria. 

1877 Huxury Anat. fnv. Anton, til 137 The polystomatons 
condition. brought about. 

Polystome (pp listoum), a. and sd. [a. F. poly- 
stome (1813 in Littré), nd. Gr. moAvcrop-os many- 
monthed, f. wodv-, Pony- + orépa monutb.] a. 
adj. Waving many mouths. b. 5d, An animal 
having many mouths or suckers, as a sponge, an 
acinetiform infusorian, or & parasitic tremalode 
worm or fluke of the genus olys/omum or sub- 
order Folystomea (polystome-fluke). So Poly-- 
stomons a. [f. Gr. as above + -oUs], many- 
mouthed, polystomatous; || Polyatormium (pl. 
-ia) [mod.L.], each of the fine pores which repre- 
sent the original mouth in certain medusze, 

1859 J. R. Garene Man. Anim. Kingd., Prolowa 77 
"Acineta Forms’ .. rather constitute a distinct group of 
infusoria, to which the term ‘*polystome ’ re without 
cbjection, he perhaps applied, For each of the radiating 
filaments. .with which the Actwe¢z are provided is, in truth, 
a retractile tube, susceptible of elongation to a remarkable 
extent, and furnished at its extremity with on adherent 
disk. 1848 E. Forars Naked-cyed Medusz 79 Laciuded in 
the *Polystomous section. 1878 Bett Gegendauer's Comp. 
Anat. 116 Branched canals, which open at the ends of the 
tamifications of the arms by numerous fine pores (*poly- 
stomia). 

Polystylar to Polysulphuretted: see Poty-. 

+Polysyllabe. 045. [a. F. polysyllabe (1464 
in Godel. Comp/.), ad. med.L. polysyllabus, a. Gr. 
modvovaAdaBes polysyllahic, f. roAv-, PoLy- + avd- 
daBA syllable,] = PoLysyLLaBLE sd. 

}1580 é. Haavey Lei. to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) |, 105 
You shal as well. .heare fayer, as faire, .. with an infinyte 
companye of the same sorte : sometime Monosylada, some- 
time Polysyllaba.) 1885 Jas. | Ass. Poesie (Arh.) 59 Gif 
zour Sectionn be nocht..a monosyllabe,. . bot the first syllabe 
ofa polysyllahe. a : 

Polysyllabic (pe'lisile:bik), 2. 
polysyllab-us, Gr, moAvodddAaB-os (see prec.) + -IC. 


[f. med.L. 


So F, folysyllabique (1550 in Hatz.-Darm.).] a. ° 


Of a word: Consisting of many (i.e., usually, 
more than three) syllables. 
Characterized by polysyllables. 
1782 Warton Rowl 
acquiesced in this laxit 
1817 CoLesipcs Srog. Lit. 


of the polysyllabic termination. 


b. Of langnage, ete. : 


Eng. 42 He would rather have | 


IE. xx. 113 In the * Excursion’ ° 


the number of polysyllahic..words is more than usually | 


Great. eB a Thei 
varying dialects are polysyllabic and ag lutinative. 
The King’s English \i. (ed. 2) 171 Polysyllabic humour. 
So Polysylla‘bical a., in same senses. llence 
Polysylia‘bically adv., in « polysyllabic manner, 
in polysyllables; Polyayllabicism (-siz’m), sonce- 
zod., polysyllabic style; Polysylabicity (-i'siti), 
nonce-wa., the condition of being polysyllabic. 
1656 Buount Glossogr., *Polysyllabical, that hath many 
syllables, 1677 PLot Ghee 7 As for Polysyllabical 
articulate Echo's, the strongest and best .. is in the Park at 
Woodstock. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occasions 
ag Terms strange and solemn That figure in polysytlabical 
tow In a treatise. 893 Star 18 May 1/6 The temptation 
to talk *polysyllabical yi to a popular audience. 1807 W. 
Tayton in Ans, Rev. V. 274 Having the pels sMabicism 
without the precision of Johnson. 1891 Eare PAilol. Eng, 
Tongue § 14 Unflections .. are there {in Gothic] seen bond: 
ing forth in all their archaic rigidity and “polysyllahicity. 


Wuitney Life Lang. xii. 244 Their greatly , 
1906 


Polysyllabilingual (pglisilabilingwal), 2. | 


nonce-wd, [f. as POLYSYLLABE + Lincuat.] Relat- 
ing to polysyllabic languages. 

3824 Crit. Res. in Philol. & Geog. 172 The practice of the 
Chinese, and other monosyllahic tongues, absolutely stulti- 
fies the polysyltabilingual theorist. 

Polysyllabism (pylisilibiz'm). [fas Pory- 
SYLLABE + -18M.] The use of polysyllables (as a 
stage in the development of language). ° 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 181 The progress to poly- 
syllabism from a state originally monosyllabic. 3875 Wiuut- 
Nev Life Lang, x. 211 A primitive period of polysyllabism. 


Polysyllable (pplisilab'l), 54. and a. Also 
6 polii-, poli-, -sillable. [f. med.L. polysyl/aba, 
fem. (sc, vox word) of folysyllabus (see Poxy- 
SYLLABR), after SyutaBtE.] A. sd. A word of 


Many (i.¢., usually, more than three) syllables. 
1570 Leviss Afazif. Pref., In the Pollisillables, by diuer- 


sitie of pronunciation,..one worde maye have divers signi- | 


tions, 1 Putrennam Eng. foesie u. xii, (Arh) 126 
Our vulgar Saxon English standing most vpon wordes mono- 
Piable, and little vpon polysillables. 1755 Jonnson Dict., 

Ene. Gravt., Polysellables. sare seldom compared otherwise 
than by yore and stost, as deplorable, more deplorable, 
wiost deplorable, 1871 G. Mrerpitn Jf. Richmond ti, My 
ther was losing his remarkably moderated tone, and 
threatening ali 
Von. Vi : 


1097 


B. adj. = Ponysyiiasic, Now rare. 

ws89 Purrrnuam Ang. Poesie nm. xii. (Arb) 132 The ill 
shapen sound of many of his wordes polisillable. r591 
Haaincton Orl, Fur, Pref. (1634) p viij b, For them that fed 
faule with flee 3 meeter. 1669 Ho.per Elem. Speech 
tos In a Poly-syllable word. 1817 Coneaipcr Saiyrane's 
Lett. iii. in Sieg, Lit, (1882) 268 note, The German, not less 
than the Greek, is a polysyllable language. 

Polysylogism, -syllogistio: see Pouy- 1. 

Polysymmetrical (pgilijsimetrikil), 2. [f. 
Poxy- + SyMMETRICAL.] Symmetrical about several 
planes of division; chiefly ov. divisible into 
exactly similar halves by two or more different 

lanes, as a regular flower; sctinomorphous. 

‘ence Polysymme'trically adv.; Polysy’m- 
metry, the condition of being polysymmetrical. 

1875 Bennxetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 183 So-called ‘regular’ 
flowers, stems with alternating whorls, and most roots, are 

olysymmetrical. /éfd. 533 If..the parts are all arranged 
in whorls, they are usually distributed monosymmetrically 
or polysymmetrically on the receptacle, {éid, 184 The same 
relationship occurs between polysymmetry and multilateral 
arrangement as between monosymmetry and_ bilateral 
arrangement; polysymmetry must also be considered only 
as a particular case of the multilateral structure. 

|| Polysyndeton (pglisind/ign). Réct. Also 
6 polisindeton. [mod.L.,a. Gr. *rd moAvauvderor, 
prop. neut. adj. (cf. ASYNDETON), f. woAv-, PoLy- + 
avvberos, verbal adj. {. ovv-Sé-ey to bind together.] 
A figure consisting in the use of several conjunc- 
tions in close succession ; usually, the repetition of 
the same conjunction (as avd, ov, nor) to connect 
a number of co-ordinate words or clanses. Opp. 
to ASYNDETON. 

1s89 Putrennam Eng, Poesie wu xvi. (Arb) 186 Ve haue 
another maner of construction which they called Potisinde- 
ton we may call him the couple clause for that euery clause 
is knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. @ 1637 
B. Jonson Eng. Grant. u. viii, The two general exceptions 
are termed, Asyndeton and Polysyndeton. 1 J. Ssatu 
Myst, Rhet. 184 Polysyndeton,..a figure signifyi 
fluity of conjunctions, 1883 Maasit Anglo-Sax.Grant. 14t 
There may be too many conjunctions (polysyndeton). 

Polysynthesis (pplisinpfsis). [f. Pouy- + 
SynxtueEsis.] Synthesis or composition of many 
elements; complex or multiple synthesis ; sfec. in 
Philol, the combination of several words of a scn- 
tence in one word: = Incorrorstion 1b, Ixcar- 
SULATION. 

1869 Farrar Fant, Spcech iv. (1873) 130 Polysynthesis is 
the synthesis of many words into one. 

llence Polyay‘nthesism = PoLYSYNTHETISM. 

188: R. Brown Language 21 Others see in polysynthe- 
sism a survival of the universal early state of languages. 

Polysynthetic (pg'lisinpetik), a. [f. Gr. 
roAvour0eros much compounded; of clauses, united 
by many particles: see Pony- and SyntHeEtic.] 
Of the nature of or characterized by polysyntbesis ; 
combining numerous elements; complex. sfec. 

1, Cryst. Applied to a compound crystal con- 
sisting of a series of twin crystals nnited so as to 
form a laminated structure. 

r80g-17 R, Jameson Char, Mis. (ed. 3) 207 When the 
form is very complicated, as in the Poy yarreue tourmaline. 
1899 Rurtey Stud. Rocks x. 109 
eae the twinning planes lie in four directions. 

. Philol, Characterized by combining several 
words of & sentcnce (as & verb and its object or 
complement) into one word: = INCORPORATING 
ppl. a. c, INCAPSULATING PA/. a. 

1821 Soutney Leét. (1856) ILE. 271 The polysynthetic, to 
which the various languages of the American tribes belong. 
1869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873) ie Its structure is 
i ye 188 Mivart Orig. Hum. Reason 231 

Ir. “Romanes describes .. the ah Folysyniiens 
Agglutinative, Inflectional and Analytic forms of language. 

Tence Polysynthe'tical a, (rare—°) in same 
sense; Polysynthe'tically adv.; Polysynthe-- 
ticiam (-siz'm), Polysy‘nthetism, polysynthetic 
character or condition; Polysy’nthetize v. ini7., 
to use polysynthesis, exhibit a polysynthetic 
character. 

1846 Worcester, Polysynthetic, * Polysynthetieal, form- 
ing a manifold compound or composition, 1880 4 thenaumn 
9 bee 40/3, *T strike him with a sword to kill him’ is 


another thought. Must all this be expressed “polysynthe- 


tically ? 1862 R. G, Latuam Elem. Contpar. Philol, \xv. 520 | 
| There is *polys i 


theticism to a certain degree—though 
much of it is of the grammarian's making. 1860 Farrae 
Orig. Lang. 172 Agglutination or *Polysynthetism is the 
name which has been invented for the complex condition of 
earl Sati = when words follow each other in a sort of 
idyllic and farssex-alfer carelessness, and the whole sen- 
tence, or even the whole discourse, is conjugated or declined 
as thongh it were a single word, every subordinate clause 
being inserted in the main one by a species of incapsulation. 
1875 Watney Life Lang. xii. 262 All sign of polysynthe- 
tism has been denied to the great Tupi-Guarani stock. 
1874 Saver Compar. Philol.ii.93 The *polysynthetising 
yeseuanes of North America, where the idea of time or mode 
is altogether absent from the verh. 

Polyte, obs. form of PoLitE. 

Polytechnic (ppliteknik), . and 5d, [ad. F. 
polytechnique (école polytechnique, 1798), £. Gr. 
wodvrexvos skilled in many arts + -igte, -TC: see 
Potr- and Tecuyic.] 


ying super- 


n such polysynthetic | 


POLYTHEISM. 


A. aaj. Pertalning to, dealing with, or devoted 
to, varions arts; esp. in folyfechnic school, an 
educational institution for giving instruction in 
various technical subjects. 

Orig. applied to that established in Lg in 1794 by the 
National Convention, under wpe name of Ecole des Travaux 
Publics, changed in 1795 to Ecole Polytechnique, and more 
particularly devoted to the Instruction of recruits for 
the corps of civil and military engineers, Polytechnic 
Institution > name of an institution in London, opened in 
1638, for the exhibition of objects connected with the 
industrial arts, and pois a laboratory and theatre or 
lecture-room; closed in 1881, and subsequeotly re-opened 
as a technical and recreative school. 

180g W. Tavioa in Ann. Rev. UL. 258 The polytechnic 
school has long been distributing among select pupils, all 
the military sciences, through the best teachers. er Tbid, 
VV. 579 The Tractate of Education is a singular plan for 
a polytechnic school. 1838 [Royal Polytechnic Institution, 

09 Regent St. London, opened, Aug. 6). 184s R, W. 

AMULTON Pop. Educ, it (ed, 2) 29 Polytechnic science 
may invent the instruments which shall dive as his substi- 
tute into the bowels of the earth. 1881 Roscor in Nature 
XXIEI. 217 The scientific training they had received at 
their universities and polytechnic schools, 1888 Aesolution 
at Meeting Mansion H. London & June, That this meeting 
being convinced of the urgent need in this country of tech- 
nical and commercial education approves of the scheme for 
the establishment in South London of Polytechnic institutes 
to be endowed by public subscription with the aid of the 
Charity Commissioners, 

B. sé. t1. (app.) Collective industrial action. 
Obs, nonce-use. 

1835 Uae Philos. Manuf. 278 It has, however, been the 
fate of this polytechnic, as of the best philanthropic dispen- 
sation ever made to man, to be misrepresented and reviled. 

2. Short for Solytechnie Institution (rarely for 
polytechnic school): sec A. Hence used as the 
name for several similar technical schools in dif- 


ferent parts of London, etc. 

1881 in Daily News 12 Sept. 2/4 Mr. Buckland.,concluded 
his entertainment with the following address, which was 
cheered to the echo:—This very nightthe Polytechnic dies, 
Diesasa good Knight should, in martial guise. 1888 Pal? 
Mall G. 27 Sept. 2/2 An excursion made hy some sixty boys 
from the Young Men’‘s Christian Institute at the Polytechnic 
to Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. _ 1903 11 hitaker’s 
Alm, 267/2 The passing of the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act in 1883..provided for the establishment of 
pewter nics in various parts of London on the model of 

Ir. Quintin Hogg’s original institution at Regent Street. 

3. p/. ‘The science of the mechanical arts’ 
(Ogilvie, 1882). rare—°. 

So Polyte’chnical a. = A. (in quot. 1880, Prac- 
tising many arts); Polytechnican (sonce-wd.), 
a member of the or a Polytechnic; Polytech- 
nician (-lekni‘fin), [F. -aterez] a student of a 
(French) polytechnic school. 

1846 Woacesten, “Polytechnical, same as polytechnic. 
Clarke. 1880 Virowoop /udian Arts 1. 138 The trade 

uilds of the great polytecbnical cities of fndia, 1892 K. 
Ecce tr. von Nobel's Convers. Dr. Déllinger iv.75 Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Gymnasium and Polytechnical 
School. 1894 Daily News 12 Mar. 5/4 M. Carnot, who, 
with his brother, graduated at the Polytechnique, and was 
so permeated with its spirit as only to be able to enjoy the 
company of 'Pipos’, or old-boy “Polytechnicans. 1904 
nicians were so dealt with quite recently by General André. 
Polyterebene, -terpene : see PoLy- 2. 


Polythalamous (pelipe limes), 2. Nar. 
Hist, [f. Gr. nodv-, Pouy- + @aAapos bed-chamber 
(see THALAMUS) + -ovs.] Having or consisting 
of several chambers or cells; many-chambered, 
multilocular. 

1816 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. xiv. (1828) 1. 451 Some galls 
are polythalamous or consisting of several chambers. 1835-6 
Todd's Cyet. Anat. 1. 517/2 A..series of minnte polythal- 
amons shells. 1876 Pace Text-54. Geol. xx. 428 Calcare- 
ous oore and marls, rich in polythalamous. . foraminifera. 

So Polythalamaceons (-2*{9s) a., belonging to 
the Polythalamdcea, an order of cephalopods with 
many-chambered shells, as the nautilus (synony- 
mous with Zetrabranchidla) (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1858); Polythalamian (-palé'mian) a., belonging 
to the /olythalamia, a division of Protozoa, having 
a many-chambercd test; Polythalamuic (-pale'mik) 
a. = polylhalamous. 

[3860 Mavay Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiv. § 616 note, Poly- 
thalamia are abundant in the Arctic Seas, 1867 J. Hocc 
Microsc. ui. i 376 The Polythatamia or Moltilocular Rhizo- 

in their es state ~7 yg et ae [stu 
Antig, Man App. (ed. 3) 529. Mr. Chydenins obtained .. 
‘polythalamian shells, 2 > Cent, Dict., *Polythalamic. 

i Polythecium (ppliprfidm,-prsidm). Pl. -ia. 
Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr, rodv-, Poty- + Onxiov, dim. of 
64"7 box, casc.] Name fora colony or zoothecium 
of certain infusoriaus, in which the lorice are united 
by their stalks. Hence Polythe'cial c., pertaining 
to a polythecium. ; . 

1880 W. S. Kent /fusoria 1. 360 Forming by the serial 
conjunction of their respective lorica: a more or less exten- 
sive branching colony-stock or polythecium. 

Polytheism (pelipfiz’m). Also poli-, 
polu-,(poiythisme). [ad.F. Jythéisme (16th c.), 
£. Gr. noAubeos of or belonging to many gods a. 
nodv-, PoLy- + @fos god): see -ISM.] Belicf in, 
or worship of, many gods (or more than Cl ae 


| Dundee Advertiser 10 pt 10 A number of Polytech. 


POLYTHEIST. 


1623 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 49 An exchanged Poly- 
theisme in worshipping of Saints, Images, and the Host. 
1638 Sir T. Heraert Trav. (ed, 2) 315 Some Temples.. 
furnisht with wooden gods for politheisme. 1658 Br, Rev- 
notps Van. Creature Wks, (1679) 8 There is yet a hitter 
root of Atheisme, and of Polutheisme in the minds of Men 
hy nature. 1782 Priestiey Corrupt, Chr. 1.1. 101 Celsus 
. justifies the polytheism of the heathens. 18; TuiRewaLe 
Greece \. vi, 183 It has sometimes been made a question 
whether polytheism or monotheism is the more ancient form 
of natural religion. >. ~ 

Polytheist (pe'lipiist), s4. (@.) [fas prec. 
+-18T. Cf. F. polythéiste (1762 tn Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who believes in or worships many gods (or 
more than one); an adherent of polytheism. 

a1619 Fornezaay Atkeont. 1. vi. § 3 (1622) 45 They were 
of all other the most palpable Polytheists. 1711 SNaFTess. 
Chara. (1737) ¥. 11 ‘To believe no one Supreme designing 
Principle or Mind, but rather two, three, or more ..is to be 
a Polytheist. ae Caapentea tr. Ziele's /1ist. Relig. 109 
The Aryans like the Indo-Germans, were potytheists. 

b, attrib. or adj. = next. 

1875 MznivaLe Gen. fist. Rome \xxi. (1879) 583 For the 
first time the two principles of faith, the monotheist and the 
polytheist, met in combat. ; 

olytheistic (pplipéistik), 2. [f prec. + 
-Ic: see -Isttc.] Of, pertaining to, holding, or 
characterized by polytheism. 
9a@1970 Avam Situ Hist. Astron. tii. Ess. (1795) "6 All 
Payee religions, 1773 Burke Sp. Ho. Comm, Wks. 
1869 VI. 108 Was it ever heard that polytheism tolerated 
a dissent from a polytheistick establishment? 1878 GLap- 
stone Prim, Homer vi. 92 Zeus. appears to be..a repre- 
sentative ofan old monotheism which merges into supremacy 
in_a polytheistic system. 

Polythei‘stical, « [f as prec. + -aL: see 
-I0AL.J t+ @ = prec. Obs. b. In distinctive sense : 
Having a polytheistic character or quality. 

1678 Cuowortn /xfell. Syst. 1. iv. 298 That Orpheus, the 
Orphick Doctrine, and Poems, were Polytheistical, is a 
thing acknowledged by all. 1748 HaatLey Odsero. Alan 
u. ii, rgt Remarks upon the Polyctheistical Religions of the 
Antient World. 1847 Lewes Ast. Philos. oe I. 47 He 
was a monotheist in contradistinction to his polytheistical 
contemporaries. 2870 Disaan.i Lothair xxx. 

Hence Polythei‘stically adv. 

3846 Worcesrea cites Dr. ALLEN, 

Polytheize (pe'lipzjaiz), v. rare. [fas Poty- 
THEISM + -IZE: so F. folylhérser.) intr. To act 
the polytheist; to profess or practise polytheism. 

1864 in Wrastex. 2882 Ocitvie cites Mirman. 

+ Polytheous, ¢. 06s. rare—*. [f. Gr. woAd- 
Geos (see PoLYTHEISN) +-0US.] Relating to many 
gods; polytheistic. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxt lviii, Heav'n most abhor'd 
Polytheous Piety. ne P 

Polythionic (pplipsijnik), a Chem. [f. 
Poty- + -fhronie, f, Gr. Oefov sulphur: see Drrnio- 
ntc.] Containing several atoms of sulphur in 
combination with 11,0, (distinguished from sz/- 
phuric, in which S is combined with H,0,); in 


polythionic acids, a general name for the acids of | than one host. 


this constitulion, e.g. pentathiontc acid, 11,5, Ox. 

1849 D. Campane /xorg, Chem. 57 Besides the oxides of 
sulphur already described, three new acids have Jately been 
added. These are knownasthe pe babienig acids,—a name 
given them hy Berzelius. 1868 Watts Dict. Chent V. 540 
A remarkable series. .called polythionic acids, containing six 
atoms of oxygen and two or more atoms of sulphur. 

+ Polythore. 06s. rare—'. 
folyphone: sec POLYPHONE 1a, quot, 1655. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 9 Aug., He plaid to me likewise on 
the folythore, an instrument having something of the harp, 
lute, theorho, &c. 7 

Polytick, -tik(e, etc., obs. forms of Poirne. 

Polytocous (p/litdkas), 2, [f. Gr. rodurdxos 
producing numerous offspring, prolific + -ous.] 

a. Zool, Producing several young at a birth; 
multiparous. b. Sot, Bearing fruit many times: 
a term proposed instead of PonycarProus. So 
TPolytoky Obs. rave [Gr. wodvroxia], produc- 
tion of numerous offspring, fecundity. 

1jos C. Matner Magn. Chr. in. xxix. 165/1 Altho’ New 
England has no Instances of such a Polytokie, yet it has 
had Instances of what has been remarkable: one Woman 
has had not less than Twenty two Children. 1715 THoresay 
Ducatus Leodiensis aoe 608 Dorothy... Wife of Mr. Joseph 
Cowper of this Parish, died in childbed of her twenty-fifth 
or twenty-sixth Birth, which is the greatest Instance of such 
a Polytokie in these Parts. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
33 note, Polytocous (bearing many times) would be more 
Be riate (than polycarpic}. 

olytomous (p/litémas), « [f. Gr. type 
*noAdropu-os (f. moAu- much + -zopos cut) + -ous.] 
Divided, or involving division, into many parts. 

1. Bot. a. spec. Applied to a leaf having several 
divisions, but not articnlated with the midrib so as 
to form leaflets (e. g., a pinnatifid or pinnatipartite 
leaf), b. Applied to branching in which the axis 
divides into more than two secondary axes at the 
same point. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Polytomus, Bot., applied 
L. rod Richard to leaves the median nervure of which, a 
the foliaceous part, is combined with the common petiole, 
but without articulation, which distinguishes them from 
compound leaves: polytomous, 1866 reas. Bot. 17 
Polytomons, pinnate, but without having the divisions 
articulated with the common petiole. 


App. an error for | 
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2. Logic. Involving polytomy: see next, 2. Dis- 
tinguished from Dichotomous and TricHoTomous. 

Polytomy (plitdmi). [£ Gr. woAv-, PoLy-+ 
-ropia, f. ~ropos cut. Cf. F. polytomre.] The con- 
dition or character of being polytomous. (Dis- 
tinguished from DicHotomy and TRicHoTOMY.) 

1. Bot. Division into several (more than two) 
branches at the same point. 

3875 Bennett & Dvea Sachs’ Bot, 148 Dichotomy (rarely 
Polytomy)..is caused hy the cessation of the previous in- 
crease in length of a member at the apex, and hy two (or 
more) new apices arising at the apical surface close to one 
another, which.. develope in diverging directions. 

2. Logie, Division into several (usually, more 
than three) members. 

2864 Bowen Logic iv. 10x Division into many members 
may be called a polytomy. 1867 AtwaTea Logic 71 A divi- 
sion in three members is called a Trichotomy: into many 
members, a Polytomy. 

Polytone to Polytopian: see Poty- 1. 

+ Polytrich (pp'litrik). Obs. rare. (Erron. 


politrich.) fei, L. polytrichon, Gr. mordtprxor, | 


name of two ferns= MAIDENHAIR ta, b; f. odds 
much + 6pig, rptx- hair.] A rendering of L. Poly- 
trichon, under which the herbalists (e. g. Dodoens 


and Lyte) included the ferns Adiantum Capillus- | 


venerts and Asplentum Trichomanes, both called 
Maidenhair, and the moss Polytrichum commune 
(Golden Maidenhair). 

[1378 Lyte Dodoens ut. Ixviii. 409 The first kinde is called 
..in Latine Adiantum, Polytrichum etc.) bid, \xix. 410 
This herbe is called ..in Latine .. Trichomanes; in the 
Shoppes Polytrichon. Ibid. \xxi. 412 [Mosse] i Goldy- 
lockes, Polyirichon, or Golden Maydenheare. The third 


kind which some call Golden Polytrichon, hath very small | 


slender stalkes.) 1725 BrapLev Fan: Dict. s.v., The Vir- 
tues of Politrich are to dry, dissolve, and digest. 

Polytrichous : sec Poty- 1. 

oS te at (pélitrokal), a. Zool, [f. mod. 
L. polytrochus (Ehrenberg) (f. Gr. rodv-, PoLy- + 
tpoxés wheel ; see below) + -AL.] a. Having several 
circlets of cilia, as the larva of a polychaete worm. 
b. Belonging to the division Poty/rocka of rotifers, 
in which the trochal disk or ‘whecl’ has several 
lobes. So Polytroch (pg'litrpk), a polytrochal 
animal ; Poly'trochous a. = fo/ytrochal. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Polytvochus, applied by G. C. 
Ehrenberg to two Families... of the /n/usoria Rotifera, 


having many crowns of hairs: polytrochous, 1878 Bec. 
Gegenbanr’s Comp. Anat. 137 The larva: of the Cheetopoda 


3 
are divided into eonnall telotrochal, and polytrochal 
forms. 1890 Cent. Dict., Polytroch. 

Polytrophic (pplitrp'fik), @. [In sense a, f. 
Gr. nodvurpopos giving munch nourishment (f. moAv-, 
PoLy- + rpépey to feed) +-1¢; with sense b, cf. Gr. 
modvrpopos (f. as above) highly nourished.) +a. 
? Affording much nourishment; highly nutritive, 
Obs. b. Of a parasitic organism: Infesting more 
So Poly‘trophy, abundant or 
excessive nutrition (? 045.). 

1661 Lovatt Hist, Anim. & Sfin. 16 Hoggs flesh ..is of 
easie concoction,..polytrophick, and of a thick and viscous 
juyce. 
must share in this Polutrophy. 1858 Mayne Zxfos. Lex, 
Potylrophia, term for excessive nutrition: potytrophy. 
1g00 Vatnre 13 Sept. 465/1 Sometimes parasitic (facultative 
parasites), monotrophic or polytrophie [bacteria]. 


Polytropic (pplitrepik), a. [f. Gr. roAvrpomos © 


- turning many ways, versatile, etc., also much- 


travelled (epithet of Ulysses in the Odyssey), f. 
modv-, Poty- + zpéwos turn.] 


1. Capable of turning to various courses or ex- | 


ients; versatile. - ate 

838 # *s Mag. XVU. at Mie oli - 

¢ eae te och ait pier. oa ig Alig 

Mag. V1. 243 We may encounter men in that city who are 
as polytropic as Ulysses. 

2. Math. Turning several times round a pole; 
also applied to a function which has several different 
values for one of the variable (opp. to wonotropic). 

Polytyke, obs. form of PotitIc. 

Polytype (pr'litaip). [a. mod.F. polytype: 
see PoLy- and Trpz.] A cast, or form of stereo- 
type, made from an intaglio matrix obtained by 
pressing a woodcut or other plate into semi-flnid 
metal; also, a copy of an engraving, of printed 
matter, etc. made from snch a cast. Also attrtd. 
So Po'lytypage [F. polyty page], the art of making 
polytypes; Po'lytype v. /rans. [F. polytyper], 
to produce by polytypage. - 

1802 Paris as it was Il. txxxiv. 534 note, The learned 
Ste et cc arateged a 

. . . NSARD 10 bd : . * 
xvii. 567/1 (heading) Of Polytypage. Vid. an nine 
oe peered bea weet ‘aed engravii : : 4 
assignats ic struck or 4 e] 
and eaee daughters. ibid. Didor sted aie Eats for 


id 3 r is for 
ps polytyped editions of the classics. /oid. 


5368/1 


‘ofessor Wilson of Glasgow .. thought it possihle to make | 


1864 


obi 4 of glass from engraved copperplates. 
WeasTER, Polytyfe, @.,..a5, a polviype plate, 1888 Pad? 
Atal G. 28 Nov. 6/1 A handsome quarto volume with 
Ffortraits, twenty phototypes, and three polytypes. 


ytypage and Stereo. - 


Braving, for the 400 livres | 


1667 Dennam Direct, Paint. tv. viii, Themselves | 


Polytypic (pglitt:pik), a. [f. Gr. moAv-, Poty- + 


| fof 


POLYZOISM. 


+tum-6s, f, rénos Typz.] Having or involving 
several different types. Also Polyty‘pical a. 

2888 J. T. Guxick in Linn. Soc. Frnl., Zool. XX. 201 
Polytypic evolution or Divergent Evolution is any trans: 
formation of a species in which different types appear in 
different sections. 1890 Amer. Jrni. Sc. Ser. un XXXIX. 
22° A new species’ may be one that has heen formed by 
monotypic transformation, the old form disappearing wit 
the production of the new, or it may be one that has arisen 
through polytypic transformation. 

Polyue, obs. form of PuLiey. 

Polyuresis to Polyuric: see Potr- 1. 

Polyvalent (pflivalént), 2. [Hybrid f. Poty- 
+ VALENT.] 

1, Chem, = MULTIVALENT. 

3883 WiLL1aMson in Nature 1 Sept. 417/1 Polyvalent atoms 
can combine partly with one element, partly with another, 
and atso..like atoms can combine with one another, 

2. Aled. ? Waving the property of counteracting 
various poisons. 

1 Brit. Med. Frat. 10 Sept. §74 One can easily obtain 
polyvalent antivenenes, 1g05 H. D. Routeston Dis. Liver 
155 The hypodermic injection of a bactericidal serum which 
is polyvalent. 4 

ence Poly-valence, the character of being poly- 
valent ; multivalence. 

1g0z Brit, Med. Frni. 12 Apr. 918 The poly valence of the 
amboceptor would he more difficult to understand [ete.). 

Polyvoltine: see Pouy- 1. ; 

I Polyzoa (pplizduwi), sb. pl. Zool. Sing. 
polyzoon (-2du‘gn). [mod.L., f. Gr. moAv-, PoLy- 
+ (@oy an animal.) A class of compound or 
‘colonial’ aquatic (chiefly marine) invertebrate 
animals (sometimes reckoned as a group of Afol- 
dusca), of small size and various forms, often 
plant-like; popularly called »oss-antmalcules, sea- 
mosses, Sea-mats, etc. Also called Brrozoa. 

[1830 J. V. Tnomrson Zool. Res. & [lusty v.89 (Acading) 
On Polyzoa, a new animal discovered as an inhabitant of 
some zoophites, /éid. 92 The Polyzoa will probably be 
found in many dissimilar Genera of the Zoophytes.] 1842 
Brande Dict. Sc.,erc., Polyzoons, Polyzoa, a class of com- 

und animals, resembling in their organs of support the 
eclviens, but in their internal organization approaching 
nearly to the compound Ascidians. 2847 G. Jounston Brit. 
Zooph, (ed. 2) 1. 256 The Polyzoa or ascidian polypes the 
Creator has cast in the mould not of the Radiata, hut 
of the Mollusca. 1877 Huxtev Anat, Ju. Anint. vill. 468 
The resemblance of thie larval Brachiopod to a Polyzoon, 
and especially to Loxosoma, is striking. 1901 Cambr. 
Nat, Hist. V1. 475 The name Potyzoa being employed by 
the majority of English writers..while Bryozoa is employed 
hy factioally all the Continental writers. 2 
. A name for the colonial Radiolarians, also 
called Polycyttaria: see POLYCYTTARIAN, 

Hence Polyzo‘al a = next, a. 

Polyzoan (pplizdwin), a. and sb, Zool, [f. 
PoLyzoa + -AN.] @. adj. Belonging to or having 
the character of the Po/yzoa, b, sb, A polyzoan 
animal, a polyzoon; an individual polyp or zooid 
of a polyzoan colony. 

1864 Wrastza, Polyzoan, one of n compound group 
among the Bryozoa... Dana, J 

Polyzoary (pelizdw ari). Zoo’, Also in Lat. 
form ‘polyzoarium (pg'lizoéridm), pl. -ia. 
[ad. mod.L. polyzdarium, f, PoLyzoa + -arium, 
«any }.] The polypary or polypidom of a colony 
of Polyzoa, or the colony as a whole. 

1856 Gosse Man, Marine Zool. U1. 5 The entire assemblage 
of cells springing from one root-thread, or origi from 
a single cell, is called the Jodyzoary. 1872 Darwin Orig. 
Spee. vii. (ed. 6) 192 [Avicularia] Their movement caused the 
whole polyzoary to tremble. 1874 Woon Nat. Hist. 663 
The general shape of the whole group, or ‘polyzoary’).. 
is very shrub-like, standing bodily erect, and giving out 
branches hy two und two, as Hex.iey Anat. nv. Aninn 
viii. 459 The polyzoarium of Cristatella is free and creeps 
about as a whole. ee i 

Hence Polyzoarial (-20,éerial) @., pertaining or 
relating to a polyzoary. 

1885 E.R. Laxkester in Encycl Brit, XIX. (A3t/2 
‘Ectocyst’ and ‘endocyst’..form part of a special ‘ poly- 
zoarial ' nomenclature, but do not appear to be any longer 
needful. 

Polyzoic (pplizduik), a. 
So F. polyzorgue.] 

1. Zool. Pertaining to or of the nature of the 
Polyzoa; composed of a number of individual 
zooids constituting a ‘colony ’, compound, colonial. 
w855 Eng. Cyct., Nat. list. UN. 858/2 ‘The Polyzoic type 

Weitucca] itself presents five subordinate modifications 
in the five principal orders of the group. 1861 HULME tr. 
Moqnin-Tandou vt. . 60 Duvernoy believed in the polyzoic 
nature of the Tanias and similar animals. 1903 [see Potv- 
PSvcnic]. . & 

b. In Sforozea, Applied to a spore which pro- 
duces many germs or sporozoites. ; 

rgor G. N. Carxins Protozoa 153 The archispores .. form 
a definite number of sporozoites, varying from one (mond- 
zoic) or two (dizoic) to many (polyzoic). .., 

2. Anthropol, Characterized by a belief in many 
imaginary living beings. 

1886 Excycl. Brit. XX. 367/2 Perhaps the best name for 
this first stage of religious development might be the poly- 


[f. Potyzoa + -I¢. 


| goic' stage. 


So Polyzolsm (-zéu‘iz'm), the character of being 
polyzoic (sense 1). 


POLYZOMAL,. 


1903 Myers 7/um, Personalily V. Gloss., Polycotsns, the 
Property, in a complex organism, of being composed of 
minor and qnasi-independent organisms (like the olyzoa or 


"sea-mats 4 
Polyzome (pg'lizsum). Geonr, [© Pouy- + Gr. 
Polyzo-mal a, 


(@pa po) (See quot.) Hence 

1867 Cayiey Coll, Math, Papers V1, 470 1f U,V, &e., are 
rational and integral functions..,all of the same degree ,in 
regard to the coordinates (x, y, a), then VO 4 VP + &e, 
is a polyzome, and the curve WU + 


polyzomal curve. : 
Polyzonal (pylizéu-nil), a. [f.Pouy- + ZONAL] 
invented by Brewster, 


Applied to a forin of lens 

composed of a number of annular Segments or 

zones; chiefly used in lighthouses, 

373 Those ne lenses, 
lenses. 


faus's Zool. aio The polyzooid nature of these 
Isponge-stocks] is made apparent by the presence of many 
oscuia, 
Polyzoon, sing. of Pouyzoa, q. v. 
Polyzoonite (plizdwdnait), Zo0/, rare. [irreg. 
f. Ponyzooy + -1TE!: ef, Pouyrite.] An indi- 


vidual zooid of a polyzoon. 

1878 T. R. Jones Anion, Kingd. (ed. 4) 504 When the 
Polyzoonite retires into its abode, the sete and soft termina- 
tion of the cell are gradually folded inwards, in the manner 
exhibited in the annexed figures .. Tepresenting the various 
Stages of the process. A 

NPoma (puma), Anas, [a. Gr. mapa, -ar- 
lid.}_ The occipital opescalum of the brain of 
a monkey. 

1889 Buck's Handbh, Ated. Sc. VIM. 162/t Since the 
dorsal termination of the occipital fissure is covered by the 
poma, there results an apparent continuity of the pomatic 
and occipital fissures, 1895 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Pomace (pe'més). Forms: 6 pomes, pomois, 
7~ pomace; also 7 pumis, 8-9 pom(m )ice, 
pummice, pummace. See also PomMey. [A 
derivative of L. pdmeem or F. fomme apple: the 
form fomace, if original, appears to correspond 
to med.L. Admdcium, 
en); but the sense makes a difficulty, as 

0 also the variant forms, 

Cf, also OF. fomal (Godef.), in mod. Patois of Yéres (near 
Havre) Joma ‘lz masse de Pomnies, aprés que le pressoira 
exprimé le jus‘: thus exactly = aa 0 pomace) 

1. The mass of crushed apples in the process of 
making cider: a. after the Juice is pressed out; 
b. before the jnice is pressed ont. 

& 57a Mascatt Plant. § Graff 6 Thongh the Pepins 
be sowen of the pomes of Peares and good Apples, 
1664 Evetys Kal. Hort, Dec. (1729) 235 Ce. as yet, 
Pomace of a 0 raise Nurseries. 1676 Won. 
LIDGE Cyder (1691) 133 Scalding water wherein you may boy! 
apple-pumis, 1693 Eveiyn De fa Quint. Compl. Gard, Dict., 

ontace, is the mash which remains of pressed Apples, after 
the Sider is made, used for producing of Seedling Stocks in 
Norsery-Gardens. 1707 Mortimer Tusb. (1735) 1. 5 1f you 
sow Apple or Crab Kernels, sow the Pummace with them, 
which will come up the first Year, 5884 T. Harny MWessex 
Tales, interlopers at Knap (1889) 157 Where the. -dunghills 
smell of pomace instead of stable-refuse. 1897 Evesham 
Frul. 16 Den. The pomice or must after cider abstraction. 

b. 1764 Croker, etc. Dice, Arts, etc. s.v. Cyder, The 
apples are then pored, and the pummiice is received in 
a large open-mouthed vessel. @ 1835 Forny Voc. £, Anglia, 
Pummace, the mass of apples mashed under a stone roller 

fore they are placed between layers of straw or the cyder- 
Press. 1886 [see Posmey). 

2. transf. a. Anything crushed or pounded to 
apulp. b. Any solid refuse whence oil has been 
expressed or extracted; e. g the refuse of the 
metihaden and other fish after the oil has been 
extracted, formerly known as Sish-guano, fish-cake, 
Pogy-chum; also, the cake left alter expressing 
castor oil from the beans; both used as fertilizers, 

B. 1555 W. WatReman Fardle Facions 1. vi. rox Then pot 
they the fisshe into the hollowes of the roeques, and beate 
Ht to pomois. 70g Hickerincit, Priester, ni. 13 Thus 
We poor frail Mortals (like Corn between two great contrary 
Mill-stones) are bruised to Pommice. 1766 Camsl. Farmer 
Sv. Madder, These roots are cut..and pounded in mortars 

+, till they are reduced into 2 kind of pummice. 

b. 1862 Agric, Maine VI. 44 The residuum left after ex. 
Pressing the oil, that is the cake, pumice, or as commonly 

led, the chu, which contains nearly the whole fertilizing 
Porttons of the fish. 1864 /éid. 1X, 43 Fish pomace, or the 
Tesiduum of herring after the oil is pressed out, is greedily 
€aten by sheep, swine and fowl. 1898 U.S. Comm, Fish 
Fisheries XXL, 479 ‘The ‘fish cuttiogs’ and refuse fis 
which accumulate xt the canneries are made into pomace 
and sold for fertilizer, 

ae? Rep. Connecticut Board of Agric. (1878) 95 In some 
[fertili ie cheaper 
1878 Aun. Rep. Connecticut Agric. 


ong-known and well-tested fertilizer. 
Dept. 
Considered valuable for fertilizing por, 


+3. The head, heart, lights, 
ofa sheep or lamb. Ods, 


fomatium cider (? for L. | 


VV +&=0 a | 


| A fish of this family, 
Pomaceous (pomé!'{as), @.1 [f. mod.L, poma- | 


| 


@ 1697 Avarey Brief Lives (1898) 1. 418 He was.. v 
| active. He did the pomado in t 
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, 1688 R, House 4 tee in. fii, 83/2 Pomass of a sheep, 
is all the Intrals, /3¢a, 88/1 Sheep Pummices is the Head, 
Heart, Lights, Liver, and \ Yind- Pipe of n Sheep all han; ing 
together. 1 so E. Suir Compt, Housew, (ed, 14) ri To 
bash a Lamb's Pumice. 

4. Comd., as pomace-shovel, a shovel used for 
pomace (in sense 1), 

1886 T. Hanoy SWoodlanders xxviii, The blades of the 
pomace-shovels which had been converted to steel mirrors 

ry 


the action of the malic acid, 

Pomacentroid (poamiise'ntroid), a. and sé, 
[f. mod.L. Pémacentrus (Lacépéde 1802), generic 
name (f. Gr. m@ya lid, cover + xévrpov centre) + 
-01D.] a. adj, Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the Pomacentride, a family of tropical fishes, of 
which Pomacentrus is the typical genus, b. sd, 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 


ce-us (f. L. pomum apple) + -ous: see -ACEOUS.] 

TOf, pertaining to, or eonsisting of apples, 

1706 Baynarp in Sir J. Floyer Hot § Cold Bath. 1 (1706) 
128 Apples and pomaceons THicess are the greatest Pectorals. 
1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 58 English Plains Blush with 
pomaceons Harvests, breathing Sweets, 1987 Dea Fleece 
1. 61 Lawns, and purple groves Pomaceous. 

Jig. 186% Temple Bar Alag. 1. 486 An extra feast of 
Pomaceous trash, in the shape haply of .. Clarissa Harlowe, 

2. Bot. Of the natore of a pome or apple; of or 
pertaining to the Pomex, a division of rosaceous 
trees bearing pomes or pome-like fruits, 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex., Pomacens, Bot. -pomaceous, 

oma‘oeous, a? rare—°, [f. Pomace + -E0us.] 
Resembling or consisting of pomace, 

1828 in Wruster. 188a in Ociwvie, 

Poma‘da, poma‘do. O%s. Also 7 pom- 
mada, -ado, pom(m)ade, [a. It. pomada, -ata 
(Florio), f£ fomo pommel of a sadd le: See -ADA, 
Tn form fomm-, after F, ommade; see also -apo,] 
An exercise of vaulting upon or over a horse by 
placing one hand on the pommel of the saddle, 

5596 Nasue Safton Walden 28 Mercury..to inspire my 
pen with some of his nimblest Pomados and Sommersets, 
3599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. i. 
the whole or the halfe pommado 


in his armonr. 1706 Puiturs, 
Cycl., Pomada, an exercise of vaulting the wooden horse, 
by laying one hand over the pommel! of the saddle. 

[= med.L. po- 
F. pommade (154 in 
Godef., from Gascony or Bearn), Pr. pomada 
“ADE 1.) A drink made of 


1393 Lanct. P. PL C. xxi. 412, May no 

made ne presionse drynkes Moyste me to pe 
am slake. 

Pomade (pom2"d, l|pomard), 54.2 Also 6-7 
Pomado, 7 pomada, -ate, pommade. (a. F. 
pommade (in this sense) = Sp. pomada, It. pomata. 
See Posratum, and ef. pee A seented ointment 
(in which apples are said to have been originally an 
ingredient) for application to the skin; now used 
esp. for the skin of the head and for dressing the hair. 

omade divine, name of a healing salve. 

7 Warne tr. Alexis’ Seer. 1, 1x To make a sweete Suet 
called in Frenche and Italian Pommade in latine pomatum. 
1898 FLorio, Pomada, Pomata, a pomade to supple ones 
lips, lip-salue. asog A, M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bk, Physicke 
264/2 {Recipe for] an excellent spanishe Pomado.” 1613 
Corcr., Pommade, Pomatom, or Pomata {an oyntment). 
1655 tr. Com. Hist, Francion x. 28, { have a Pomada to 
make fair tho skin, 1657 Physical Dict., Pomada, or 
fomata, a sweet smelling salve made of apples, 1756 Foote 
Eng. fr. Paris u. Wks. 1799 1.122 Your washes, paints, 
pomades. 1799 M. Unpeawoop Dis, Children (ed. 4) HIE. 
107 A cold .. usually requires nothing more than 2 little 
pomade divine... to be put to the nostrils. 1874 Burnano 
My time vi. 48 He was partial to sweet-smelling pomade, 

Hence Poma-de v. ‘rans, [cf F. ommader 
(18th ¢. in Godef.)}, to anoint or dress with 
pomade: whence Poma-ded #7/. a. 

3889 Mas. Ouienanr PoorGenticm. xliv, A powdered and 
pomaded woman like Mrs. Sam. Crockford. 1893 Vize- 
TEeLty Glances Back 1. xxi. 411 The bachelors. .pomaded 
their hair with great liberality. 

Pomage, obs. form of Pommace. 

Pomaise, Pomall, obs. ff, Pounice, Powwen. 

Pomander (pé-, Pe‘minds:, pomarndas), 
Now //ist, Also 6 Ppomaunder, pommaundre, 
pomemaunder, pom(e)amber, 6-7 pommander, 
mg mod.E. fom(elamber (whence by dissiml- 

ation fomander), a, OF. *pome ambre, pomme 
aembre (13th c.), £ pome apple (see Pome) + 
ambre AMBER; in med.L. fomum ambre (1 3thc.). 

Stressed poman'der b: Skelton, J. Heywood, Wither, and 
30 given by Bailey, Ash, Walker, Smart, Worcester ; pon". 
meander ot fo mander in Dr. Dodypol? (1600), Drayton, 
G. Herbert, Herrick, and so given y Johnson, Webster 


1828, Ogilvie, Cassell, 
ne mime 
Wed Wes, 


pyement ne 
falle ne my 


¢1280 Roman de ta Rose 21008 Plus olant 
d’embre. 13.. WS. Hari. 2378 in Henslow 

14th Cy 122 Pomun ambre.) 

{ A mixture ofaromatic substances, usually made 
into a ball, and carried in a small box or bag 
(see 2) in the hand or pocket, or suspended by 


| 


| courtier .. bowed out of 


| somewhat more body than 


| 


POMATE. 


a chaln from the neck or waist, esp. as a prescrva- 
tive against infection, 

49a Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIl in Bentley Excerpta 
Hist. (1831) 90 To one that brought the King a box with 
pomandre ros. rg0g Hawes Past. Pleas. xxyI. 125 The rofe 
was..Knotted with pomaunders right swetely, encin, 
out the yll odours misty. 1523 SkELToN Card. Lanrel 
3027 Colyaunder, Swete Pomaunder, Good cassaunder, 
5542 Boonok Dyetary axvii, {1870) 290 Make a pome. 
maunder vnder this maner, 56a Butteyvn Bulwark, Be, 
Simples 9 b, A precious Pomamber to be worne against 
foule stinkyng aire, 4564-78 — Dial. agst, Pest. (1888) 49 
Be not without a good Pomeamber made of Storax, Cala- 
mite [etc.. 1648 Witner Brit, Rememé, 1. 9 Or like 
Pomanders of a curious Sent. 1633 G. Hensenr Termple, 
Odour jv, Then should the Pomander, which was before 

. speaking sweet, mend by reflection. 1648 Herrick 
ilesper., Pomander Bracelet, The beads 1 kist, but most 
lov'd her That did perfume the pomander. 1661 Lovett 
fist, Anim. & Min, 55 Balls are therefore called vulgarl 
foma ambrz, or Pomanders. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No, 1804/4 
A little Gold Box, with asweet Pomander init. 1710 SteeLe 
Tatler No. 245 P 2 Bracelets of braided Hair, ‘omander, 
and Seed-Pearl. 1853 Tuacxeray Esmond 1. xi, The 
the room, leaving on odour of 
Pomander behind him. 3864 Hawtuorxe Doliiver Roo. 
(1879) 23 Pomanders, and pomades, the scented memory of 
which lingered about their toilet tables. , 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Something scented, or having 
@ sweet odour, 

1599 1. Jonson Ev, Afan ont of Hum, v, vii, [said tor fop) 
Away, good pomander, goe. 2 1625 Frercurrn Woman's 
Prize y. i, Ob what 2 stinking thief is this?.. Tames street 
to him Is n meere Pomander, 162 R. Hite Jathw, Piety 
ite evel God's Pomander, areth better by rubbing. 

2. The case in which this perfume was carried, 
usnally a hollow ball of gold, silver, ivory, etc., 
often in the shape of an apple or orange. 

1518 Privy Purse Exp. Princess Mfary 1 Jan. (1831) 
Pp. xxii, Jo the frenche quenes seruant that brought 2 po. 
mander of gold. 1601 Hottaxp Pliny V1. 605 K ball or 
pomander of crystall held op sit between the niember and 
the Sun beams, 1668 R. L Dereawun Vis. Quev. (1708) 108 
Abnadance of Hair Bracelets, Lockets, Pomanders, Knots 
of Ribbands. 1880 Suoatuouse J. /nglesant (1882) I}. a72 
He himself carried 2 pomander of silver in the shape of an 
apple, stuffed with spices. pls ‘ 

. fig. Applied to a book containing a collection 
of prayers; also of secrets, ete, 

1558 Becon (rit/e) The Pomander of Prayer, wherein is 
contained hiany godly Prayers, whereunto are added cer. 
tayne Meditations, called S. Augustin's. /é/d. Ded., | 
thought it good. .to Reve vnto you this mi Pommander of 
Praier, wher in ar breifli contained such godli praiers as 
ar most mete in this our age to be vsed of al sees & 
estates, 1680 (file) The ‘Divine Pymander of Hermes 
Mercurius ‘Trismegistus,.. Translated +. into English By., 
Doctor Everard. 4 

3. atirié., as pomander box, bracelet, chain. 

1599 B. Joxson £v, Man ont of Hunt. 1. i, Walkes all 
day hang'd in pomander chains, 1610 — Atch.1. iv, Offring 
citizens-wines pomander-bracelets, As his Preseruatiue, 
made of the elixir. 17 Apne Hist, ae uh Wks. 
1813 I. sa7 An Agnus Det hun Y a pomander chain at 
bee Z 1905 4 thenxum 3 Fob. 133/1 We see the clouded 
cane and pomander box of Sir Plume. 

|| Pomard, pommard (pema-r). [From Po- 
mard, Pommard, the name of a village in the 
department of Céte d’Or, France.] A ted Bur- 
gundy wine. 

1833 C. Reooinc Mod. Wines v. (1836) 100 Pomard, of 
Volnay. 1883 Cham. Frni, 
15 Dec. 787/1 A dozen of oysters... and a bottle of pomaid. 
1905 Wine Merchant's Price List, Burguadies... Pommard i 
a fine full-flavoured wine. F i‘ 

Pomarine (pp'mirein), 2. Ornith. [ad. F. 
Pomarin, arbitrary repr. of mod. L. pomatorhinus.) 

= Pomatormine ; applied to a species of Skua. 

1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 633/1 The skua..the 


pomarine Jager .. and Richardson's Jager, 1863 Sehine 
Lapt. 359, 1 could never detect the pomarioe skua.. reed- 


ing in this district. 1885 Sresous Brit. Birds WN. 349 
note, The Pommarine Skua does not differ from the other 
Skuas in the structure of its nostrils. rn 
t+ Poma‘rious, 2. Obs. rare—4. [f. L. poma- 
rious of or relating 1o fruit (f. pomenn fruit, poms 
fruit-tree) + -ovs, ; 

1655 Biount Glossogr., Pomarious,..of or belonging toan 
Orchard or to fruit in general, but most, commonly Apples, 
1658 Puiturs, Pomarious, (lat.) belonging to a Pomary, i. 
an Orchard, or place set with Apple-trees. 1975 in Asn, 

tPo-marist. és, rare-". [ff L. pomérium 
(see next) + -Ist.) The keeper or proprietor of 


an orchard. ; 
“ 688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 86/1 Pomarists or Lovers 
and Keepers of Orchards. E 

tPomary. 0¢5. In 4 pomeri, 5 -arie. [ad. 


L. pomdarium an orchard, prop. nent. of pomarius 
ad}., f. pomtum fruit.] A fruit-garden ; an orchard. 
@ 1380 Pistill of Susan 63 Euery day bi day Io be Pomeri 
bei play. /é/d. “20g Porw-ont see we passed us 1o 
play. ¢a@ 1400 Morte Arth. # 4 Was no pomarie so pighte 
of pryncez in Erthe. [1656 Brount Glossogr., Pomary, a 
place set with Fruit trees, an Orchard ; also an Apple Loft.) 
Pomate (péwmet), sb. rare. Obs. exc. dial, 
Also 8 Sc. pomet. fad. mod.L. pdmedtine: sec 
-ATE!.] & = Powack 2a. b. = Pomatus 1. 

x Evetys Acetaria (1729) 175 There is made a Mash 
or he of this Root. 1773 Frecusson Auld Keikie 
Pocors (1785) 206 The pomet slaister'd up his hair. 1903 in 
Eng. Dial. Dict. d 

Pomate (pomé't), v. rare. Obs. we [f 

-2 


POMATIC. 


PomaTum: cf -aTE3.] ¢rans. a. To reduce to 
a pomatum or paste. “b. To dress (the hair) with 
pomatum. a 
1684 tr. Gonet's Mere. Cop. a EL i of Steel 
mated, 1823 Gat &, Githaize xlil, His hair..was as if 
it had been pomated. 

Pomatic (pomettik), z.  [f Gr. m@pa, mapar- 
lid, cover (see Poma) + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to 
the poma; arising from the overlapping of the 
poma, as a fissure ina monkey’s brain. 

1 Buck's Handbk. Med. Se. VUI. 162/1_A lateral 
between the pomatic margin and the ectal surface of the 
temporal gyre. fd. [see Poma]. 

Pomatioid (pomx'tijoid),a. Zoo’, [f.mod.L. | 
Pomélias, generic name, a. Gr. maparias a snail | 
with an operculuin (7@pa).J Resembling or per- | 
taining to the genus /omatias, or the family Poma- | 
iid, of operculated terrestrial snails, | 

1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict. | 

Pomatorhine (péwmatorain), a. Ornith. 
[ad. mod.L. Jomatorhinus adj., {. Gr. mapa, -ar- 
lid, cover + fis, prv- nose.] Having the nostrils , 
partly covered with a scale. Applied ineptly to 
a single species of Stercorarius or Skua, all the 
genus being really ‘pomatorhine’: cf. PoMARINE, | 

1884 Yaarety Brit, Birds (ed. 4) 111. 671 The Pomato- 
rhiue Skua is said. .to deposit two eggs ina mere depression 
of the moss on the tundras of the Taimyr. 1 List 
anim, Zoot. Soc. 530 Stercorarius pomatorhinus (Temm,), 
Pomatorhine Skua. 


Pomatum (pomé't5m), sd. [a. mod.L. pomd- 
tunt, f. Pdmune apple + -Glzn, -ATE!.) 

1. = PomavE 5d.2 

1s6z Waros tr, Alexis’ Secr. . gab, This Pomatum wil | 
be as whyte as snowe. 1597 GeaarvE Herbal 1. xcv. 1276 
There is likewise made an ointment with the pulpe of Apples 
and Swines pres and Rose water, which is vsed to 
beautifie the face..called in shops Pomates, of the Apples 
whereof it is made. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden clxviii. 
258 Pomatum, which is of much use to soften and supple 
the roughnesse of the skin. ee Porn Rage Lock u. 
1zg Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrain. 1783 
Phil Trans. UXXALI. 240 Its essence is mixed with poma- 
tums for the face and hands. 1855 THackeray Newcomes 
ii, Their. hair..disguised with powder and pomatum. 

attrib, 1639 Davenant A dbovine v. i, They say it is your 
custom to sleep in Pomatum Masques. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1808/4 One Silver Pomatum-Pot. 1885 ‘T. A. Gutueie 
Tinted Venus x. 1a1 Your bottles and pomatum-pots. 

+2. = Cipen. Obs. rare—°. 

1657 Physical Dict., Pomatum,a drink made of apples. 

Hence Poma‘tum z. /rans., = POMADE v.; Poma'- 
tumed (-Smd) ff/.a., anointed with pomatum ; 
Pona‘tumy (-5mi) a., sticky with pomatum. 

31786 Pogonologia 80 His whiskers..combed, and poma- 
tumed by his mistress. 1831-30 Lp. Cockavan Alen. i, 29 | 
Powdered and pomatumed hair. 1857 Lp. Camesete Lives 
Chief Justices \1. Vii. 250 The wigs that had been properly 
frizzed and pomatumed. 1894 Mas. Rireme Chapters fr. 
Men. i, 10 Features, ornamented with litle pomatumy 
wiops of hair. 

Pomayse, obs. form of Pumice. | 
| Pombe (pembe). [Swahili fomde.] An | 
intoxicating drink made hy fermentation from 
many kinds of grain and soine fruits in Central 
and East Africa. 

1857 R. F. Burton Centr, A/r, (1860) Lili. 95 Grainis so 
abundant that the inhabitants [of Zun, oaieraT ened almost 
entirely upon the intoxicating pombe, or holcus-beer. 
1866 Livincstone Last ¥rnds. v. (1873) 1. 117 The chief 
brougitt a huge basket of pombe. 1878 H. M. Stantey 
Dark Count, I. vii. 151 The great jar of froth-topped pombé 
is then bronght up. 

Pombgranade, obs. form of POMEGRANATE. 

Pombil: see Pomery a. 

Pome (péum), sd. (Also in comb. 5 powm(e, 
6 poum, 6-7 pom.) [a. OF. pome (F. fomme):— 
late L. or Romanic *fdma apple, orig. pl. of L. 
Pomum ‘fruit’, later, ‘apple a 

1. A fruit of the apple kind or resembling an 
apple; now only Joet, an apple. + Prnical ome, 
pomegranate: = jn Punic (APPLE 3). 

1420 Pallad. on usb. m. 742 Ox dong aboute her 
roote if that me trete, The pomes sadde & hraune wil hit 
gete. ¢1430 Lypc. Ballad Commend, our Lady var 
O punical pome ayens al pestilence. 1589 FLenine Virg, 
Georg. u. 22 A taste ..of wholsome cytron pome. 1739 
Evelyn's Sylva u,v. 154 They have sometimes praduted a 

retty small Pome. 1839 Baitey Fes/us xxvii. (1851) 466 

ike her of old, ere dropped the golden pome, 

b. Bot. A succulent inferior fruit, consisting of | 
a firm fleshy body formed of the enlarged calyx, 
inclosing two or more few-seeded carpels (rarely 
only one) of cartilaginous or bony texture, forming 
the core: as an apple, pear, quince, haw, etc. 

1816 Keir Phys. Bot. U1. 169 In the pear the pome 
tapers down gradually to the point of insertion. 1853 in 
Pharmac, Frni, XU. 14 The fruit is a small black pome. 

+2. The heart or head of a cabbage, cauliflower, 
or broccoli. (F. ponte.) Obs. { 

1658 Eveiyn Fy. Gard, (2675) 178 When their heads, and | 
pomes are formed, if you perceive any of them ready to run 
to seed, draw the plant half out of the ground, 1664 — 
Kal. Hort, Aug. (1729) 213 Cauly-flowers over-speeding to | 
pome and head. ¥ i 

3. transf. A ball or globe, especially of metal; | 


1100 


the royal globe or ball of dominion = golden apple 
(AreLe 6); see also quot. 1866. 

?ax1400 Alorte Arth. 3355 And syne profres me a pome 
pighte fulle of faire stonys. .In sygne pat I sothely was soue- 
rayne in erthe, 1579 vv. X. Wardr, (1815) 293 A belt with.. 
ane pome garnissit witb perfl. 1814 Soutney Roderick xvi, 
131 Where was the rubied crown, the sceptre where, And 
where the golden pome. 1866 Direct. Angi. (ed. 3) 257 Pome, 
a round ball of silver or other metal; which is filled with 
hot water, and is placed on the altar in winter months to 
prevent danger or accident with the chalice, from the hands 
of the priest becoming numb with cold. 


+4. Fortif. The rounded projecting shoulder of 


a bastion. Ods. 

z Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 125 The parts of a Bul- 
warke are..the Orecchion or Pome, or gard, or shoulder. 
1598 FLoaio, Orecehione, that part of a bulwarke which is 
called by some the pome, guard, or sboulder. 

+5. = PomMaNvER I. rare. 

1513 Doveias “neis xu. Prot. 146 Precyus invnctment, 
salve, or fragrant pome. ; 

6. Contd., as pome-bearing,-shaped adjs.;  pome- 
adam [in VF. pomme d’Adam = mod.L. pontum 
Adami] = Apam’s APPLE 1, lime-fruit; + pome- 
paradise [cf. F. pomme de paradis (Cotgr. 1611)], 
a sweet kind of apple, = PARADISE APPLE a, 
Honry-appLeE b; + pome-quince, ?an apple- 
shaped variety of quince; +pome-warden, ? = 
PoME-PEAR. See also PoME-cITRON, ete. 

1600 Surr.ev Countrie Farme wt. xxv 482 As for *pome- 
adams [/*. orig. pommes d’Adam] they are round, twise or 
thrise as great, asorenges. 1901 G. Nicholson's Dict. Gard., 
Cent. S: Las 645/2 R[osa] pometera (*pome-bearing). Great 
Apple Rose. 1601 Honrano /Ziny Hl. 164 The *Pome- 
Paradise, or hony Apples called Melimela. 1611 Corer., 
Passe-pomme, the Pome-paradice, Honny-apple, or Honny- 
meale; (an appte thats quickly ripe, and ee rotten). 
1658 Puiurs, Pome-paradice, a fruit called a John-apple. 
1601 Hoicann Pérny I. 105 A liniment of it and *Pome- 
quinces or Peare-quinces, easeth the head-ach. 1895 Syd. 
Soc. Lev, Pomiform,*pome-shaped. 1494 Faavan Chron. 
vit, 605 Other more comon fruytes: as costardes, wardens, 
*pomewardons, richardons, damysy'ns, and plummes. 

+Pome, wv. Obs. fad. F. pommer, f. pomme: 
see prec.] zxtr. To form a close compact head or 
heart, as a cabbage, lettuce, etc.; to bead, to heart. 

1658 Evetys /r, Gard. (1675) 175 There is another sort 
of cabbage. .they seem to me the most natural of all the 
rest; for they pone, close tothe ground. 1699 — Acetaria 
(1729) 150 Lettuce ty'd close up, Pome and Blanch of them- 
selves, 1727 S. Switzea Pract. Gard. mi. xxiii. 130 The time 
of sowing the chief of the Brassica's, especially those that 
pome or cabbage. 

Pomeamber, obs. forin of PoMANDER. 

+Pome-apis. Os. Also 7 pome-appease, 8 
pomme d’Api, -d’Apis. [ad. F. pomme d'api: 
cf, L. wealus appiana (Pliny), f. the name of one 
Appius, who is said to have grafted the apple on 
a quince-stock.] A variety of apple. 

(1577 B. Goocz Heresbach's [usb. hao 87 In the olde 
tinte the cheefest Apples were .. Claudians, Matians, and 
Appians, so called of their first founders. 161 Corer. s. v. 
Pomme, Pomme Appie, ou €APpie, an Apple thats like a 
Quince, both in smell, and bignesse.] 1664 Evetyn Kad. 
slort, 729) 23a/1 Fruit Trees ., for a moderate Plantation. 
Apples .. Passe-pome: Pome Apis: Cour-pendue. 1669 
Woriince Cyder (1691) 211 ‘There is a curious apple newly 
propagated, called Pome-uppease...I suppose this is that 
which is called the Ladies Longing. 1741 Compt. Fane 
Piece u. iii. 361 Pomme d’Api,.. and some Apples of less 
Account. 1767 J. ABercromBIE £v. Alan his own Gard, 
(1803) 671 Apples... Aromatic russet, Pomme d’Apis, New- 


town pippin. 
+ Pome-cedre. O%s. [f. Pome+F. cédre, It. 


cedro citron.] = next. 

¢1430 Lypc. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 The pome-cedre 
corageos to recomfort. 1481 Botoner Tule on Old Age 
(Caxton) Fiv, Pomegarnades, orenges, figges, dates, al- 


mandes, pomecedres, 
+ Pome-ci‘tron, Ods. [f. Pome + Cirroy. 
= CITRON 1. 


Ch. L. malo eater 
1555 Eves Decades 81 A greal frute as bygge as pome 


. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ws. (1586) 92 If 
they [citrons] be very great and rounde like Pompeons, they 
call them Pomcidrons, 1601 Hotnaxn Pliny 1. 359 The 
Pomecitron is not so good to be chewed and eaten of it 
selfe, 1625 Purcnas /slerimage Ww. 1173 The Mand yeeldetb 
Figs, Pomegranates Muske-millions, Pome-Citrons very 
faire. 1709 Dampier Voy. TII. 11. 56 pine Speles, Pome- 
citrons, Pomegranates, and other sorts of Fruits. 1802 
Jamieson Use Sacr. Hist. 1. 1. 439 The pome-citron is said 
to bear fruit at all times, , 

b. Comé., as pomte-citron pill, tree, wood. 

1634 Darcie: Birth of Heresies xvi. 66 \n stead of incense 
they vsed Cedar or Pomecytron wood for perfume. 164% 
G. Sanoys Paraphr, Song Sol, vin. iii, From under the 
Pomecitron tree, 1675 H. Woottey Gentlew, Comp. 197 
The Pomo-citron-pills preserve and help digestion. 


+ Pome-dorry. 0és. Also 5 -dorreng, -de 
Oringe. [f. Pome + Dory a, 2, F. doré gilded.] 
In Ofd Cookery, A meat ball or rissole coated with 
yolk of egg, etc.: cf. Expors v. 


1381 Anc. Cookery § 42 (1780) 105 For to make Pomme- 
dorry. Take Buff and hewe yt smal al raw..rost yt and 
endorre yt wyth 3olkys of eyryn. ¢1420 Lider Cocorum 


citrons. 1577 B. 


| (1862) 37 For powme dorrys .. Endore hit with 3olkes of 


egges. ¢1430 Two Cookery-tkhs. 58 Pome dorreng. ¢1440 
Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 442 Frasure to make 
Pome de Oringe. Take the lyvre of porke, and bray hit all 


| rawe right smal [etc.]..do therto a lytel floure, and endore 


hoin therwith in the rostynge. 


. Pome-citrons. 


POMEGRANATE. 


Pomege, obs. forin of Pumice. 

Pomegranate (ppem-, pym gre nét, pp'm-, 
pom grenct). Forms: 4 pomme-, poom., 
powmbe-, 4-5 poum(e-, pum-, 4-6 powm-, 4-8 
pom-, 6 pomb-, 4-8 pome-; a, 4-6 -garnade, 
-garnard(e, -garnat(e, -garnet(t(e, (4 -gernett, 
§ .-garned); 8. (5 -grenet), 5-7 -granad(e, 
-granat, 5 -gramarde, 6-8 -granet; 6- pome- 
granate. yy. 4 pown-, poun-garnette, 4-6 
-garnard, 4-7 -garnet, (5 -karnet); 5 pon-, 6 
poyngarnette, ponegarnarde, pound garnette. 
3. 5 bamegarnade, 6 palm-garnete. [MI a. 
OF. pome (pomme, pume) grenate, -ade, -et(t)e, 
garn-, gharn-, guarn-, guern-, gern-ale, -ade, 
-et(De, f, pommee apple + grenate, in mod.F. gre- 
nade = It. granata, Sp. granada :—pop.L. or Com. 
Romanic grandta for cl. L. granatum (= malum 
grandtunt, in med.L. pomiunt grandtum), a pome- 
granate, lit. (an apple) having many grains or 
seeds. The stem-part gven- became in OF. by 
metathesis serv-, garn-, whence the Eng. forms 
in -garn- from 14th to 16th c.; the OF, ending 
-ate became in Eng. -a¢(e, -etfe, -et(¢, the F. -ade 
of southern origin (see -ADE) gave King, -ade and 
-ard. (Cf. Garnane!, Garyer?, Granate 2, 
Grenabel,) The first element (in Norman F. 
pume, poume) becane in ME. variously fowme, 
poom, pome, pom, ponth, and poum, pum, pownd, 
corrupted to foun, pow, pon, poyn, and found. 
Stressed by the poets generally from 17th to 
Igthe., and by Bailey, Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
pontegra‘nate; in some recent dictionaries fo-me- 
granate.] 

1. The fruit of the tree Puntca Granatum, N,O. 
AMyrtacez, a large roundish many-cclled berry, 
with many seeds, each enveloped in a pa y 
acid juicy reddish pulp, enclosed in a tough leathery 
rind of a golden or orange colour tinged with red. 

a. saree ae Ce 74 A poumgarnet per sche brak. 13.. 
BEANO RG: ae As pay prudly hade piked of pom- 
garnades, 1382 Wyeur Nui. xiii, 24 [23] Of the powm- 

amettis [1388 of pumgarnadis] forsothe..thei token. 1398 

fauvisa Barth, De P. R. xvu, xcix. (Bodl, MS.), Malus 
granata is a tre bat bereth pommegarnettes. ¢1400 tr. © 
Secreta Secs et., Gow. Lordsh.84 Take he iowse of be poume 
garnet. ¢1430 Lypc. Sfin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 Orengis, 
almondis, and the pome garnade [rime glade]. ¢ 1460 
Play Sacram, 186 Pumgarnetis & many other spycis. 15 
Patser. 256/2 Pome garnet, pone de granade, 3541 
Cortana Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Njb, Ve must gyue 
hym some of a pomgarnade to eate. 1547 Boorpe Arev. 
Health exiii. 53 The juyce of pome Garnardes. 1613 R. 
Cawporey Tuble Alph. (ed. 3), “omegarnel, or pomegranes, 
a kind of fruit. 

B. 1423 tr. Secreta Seeret., Priv. Priv. 244 Gourdes 
and Poumgrene[t]s. 1432-go tr. fligden (Rolls) 1. 108 
Bawines, oliues, pomegranardes. 1533 Evyor Cast. Heithe 
1 vii. (1541) 21 b, Pomegranates be of good iuyce, and pro- 
fitable to the stomacke. 1553 Even 7reat. Newe faut, 
(Arb.) 35 The tree, that beareth the pomgranate. 1590 
Wenge Zaz, (Arb.) 33 Al: manner of fruites whatsoeuer,.. 
Pombgranades, Orenges, Limons. 1591 Drayton /ariro- 
nie of Ch. (Percy Soc.) 27 Pleasant liquor that distils from 
the pomgranet fine. ¢16z0 Roainson Alary Maga. 1095 
Her lemples, peices of Pomegranates sceme. 165§ FE. 
Trray Voy. E. ind. 96 Here are..store of Pome-granats, 
1725 Pops Odyss. vit, 149 With deeper red 
the full pomegranate glows, 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
68: Nor, on its slender twigs Low-bending, be the full 
pomegranate scorn’d. 1866 Rocras Agric. § Prices I. 
632 Pomegranates are quoted in 1284 at a shilling each. 

y- 1382 Poungarnet [see b]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xvu. i, (MS, Bodl.), Almaundes and poungar- 
nardes feue here malice bi crafte of tileinge. ¢1425 Voc. 
in Wr.Wiilcker 647/37 foc malunt sree poun- 
karnet. 1466 Jlann, § Househ. £xf, (Roxb.) 330 Item, 
for xvj. pongarnettes, the same day, ij.s. vj.d. 1502 ty 
Purse Exp. Eliz. of Vork (1830) 74 A present of poyn- 

arnettes and apuilles. 1545 Aates of Customs ci} b, 

ound garnettes the M. vis. iiiid, 1545 Nottingham 
ee. TUL. 224 Unum pomum granatum vocatum ‘a pound 
gayner' [?ervor for garnet]. 1847 Booape éutrod. Knows. 

xxxix. (1870) 218 Olyues, ponegarnardes, .. Figges and 
Raysins, and all other fruites. 1577 Frampton Fayfull 
Newes wi. (1596) a Granadas, which wee call Poungate 
nardes. 1604 KE. G[aimstone] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies W. 
xxvi. 281 Like vnto the graines of a Poungarnet. 1660 R. 
May Accomplisht Cook 2 Almonds, Poungarnet and Lemons. 

8. 1480 Bamegarnnde [see 5]. 1599 Datram Yrav. (Hakt. 
Soc.) 85 Heare dothe grow good store of. .palm garnetes. 

Jig. a 1§29 SxeLton Sp. Parrot 39 With <ateryne incont- 
parable,.. That pereles pomegarnet. a1658 CLEVELANU 

Times 80 Those precious Spirits that can deal The Pome: 
granates of Grace at every Meal. 

b. The tree (Punica Granatunt) which bears 
this fruit, a native of northem Africa and westem 
.Asia, now naturalized in the warmer regions of 
the globe generally ; a PoMEGRANATE-TREE, 

1383 Wrentr Sovg Sod. vi. 10 [11] Beholde, if. the poun- 

arnetis [1388 Pumgranate trees] hadden buriouned. 1644 

Evelyn Diary g Feb., A lahyrinth of cypresse, noble 
hedges of pomegranates. 174x Compl. Fam.-Piéce MW. Mt 

80 here are several other ‘I'rees and Shrubs..now im 

‘lower, as.. Pomegranates with double and single Flowers. 
1813 Byron Giaour 493 The pene pomegranate’s hlossomts 
strew Their bloom in blushes ever new. 1856 Brvant 
Momere ii, | sce thy fig-trees bask, with the fair pomegranate 
near. 1856 DELAMER Flower Gard. (1861)127 The Double: 


POMEGRANATE-TREE. 


flowered Pomegranate will thrive out-doors, in England, 
against a wall. 
c. The ilower of the pomegranate; usually 


scarlet, rarely white or yellowish. 

1873 ‘Ourwa’ Pascare? IT, 122 A woman goes by with a 
knot of pomegranate in her dark hair. 1686 SueLpon tr. 
Flanbert's Salanimn6é 14 As rosy as a hall-opened pome- 
Granate. G - . 

2. A carved or embroldered representation of a 


pomegranale as an ornament or decoration. ‘ 

138a Wryeuip E.vod, xxviii, 34 In the myddil litel belles 
menged, so that the litel belle be gold, and a powm garnet 
[1388 pyn appil]. /dfd. xxxix. a3 Litil bellis of moost puyr 

‘old, the whiche thei puttiden bitwix the powmbe garnettis 
(sé pum garnadis], in the nether more party of the coote 

i enuyroun, xg4a Fest, Lbor. (Surtees) VI. 168 Tnpstre 
warke with pounde garnettes, 1834 Lytron Pompeii v iv, 
Those walls were ornamented with the pomegranate conse- 
crated to Isis, 1875 W. MtIiweaitn Guide Wigtownshire 
33 For finial, it {the Old Cross of Wigtown] has a pome- 
granate cut in stone. ‘5 

3. Applied, with defining words, to other trees 
in some way resembling the pomegranate; as the 
Native P. (Capparés nobilis), and Small Native P. 
(Capparts mitchell?) of Australia. 

188 J. 11. Mammen ace Native Planis 12 ‘Small Native 
Pomegranate ', ‘ Native Orange’. 1894 Afedbonrne Musenim 
Catal., Econoinic Woods 10 (Morris) Native Caper Tree or 
Wild Pomegranate. Found in the Mallee Scrub. 

+4. drausf. A rissole. Obs. 

cx4go Teo Cookery-bks. 1. 38 Pome-Garnez.—Take lene 
Bee barke .& hew i¢ smal wb 
it were Applys, be-twene pin hondys. 


color (hence pomegranale-coloured adj.), kernel, 
root; pouegranate-like, -red adjs.; pomegranate- 
water, a drink made from pomegranates. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. x. iv, Trees beryng Bamegar- 
nade apples. 1589 Gaeene A/exaphon (Arb.) 77 Her cheekes 
like . faire pomegranade kernels washt in milke. 1754 i: 
Baatiet farriery 22 Take pomegranate bark, or oak bark, 
two ounces. 3r8aa-34 Good's Study Mfed. (ed. 4) 1. 692 The 
tongue. .is now dry, livid, black or of a pomegranate colour. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp, 1. 130 (Dahita superflua), the 
purple..brick-red, dark red, pomegranate-coloured, dark 
purple. 1836 J. M. Guity Magendte’s Formud, (ed. 2) 177 
Grenadia, and hark of the pomegranate root. 1876 ‘Ovrpa’ 
Winter City viii, That small pomegranate-like mouth. 


3879 Mas. A. E. James /nd. Mousch. Managem. 87 Pome | 


granate-water..an agreeably cooling drink. 
Pomegranate-tree, = prec. 1b. 


a38a Wveur 1 Sam. xiv. 2 Saul dwellide..vadur a | 


poonigarnet tree. 3483 Cath. Angi. 286/1 A Pomgarnett 
tree, malogrenaius. 1577 Faampron Joyfull Newes 
(2596) 7 The Balsamo..is made of a tree greater then a 
Powngarnet Tree. 1680 Orwav Cafus Jarixs wv. i, Nightly 
on yon Pomegranate-tree she sings, 1811 A. ‘I’. Tomson 
Land, Disp. (1818) 325 The pomegranate tree is a native of 
the south of Europe, Asia, and Barbary. 

Pomeis: see i’omeys. 

Pomel, -ele, -ell, -elle, obs. ff. PostMrL, -ELLE. 

+tPomeled, «. Obs. [f. OF. pomelé: see 
PoMe.y.)] Dappled; = PomeEty a. 

e3gr0 Alaster of Game (MS. Dighy 18a) v, Per kyddes 
hen kydded with pomeled here, as pe hynde calfes.” 14.. 
Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 587/28 Guttatus, pomeled xf eguus. 

Pomelion, variant of PoMMELION, 

Pomelo (pg'mélo, po'milo). 
pum(m)elo, pomolo, pommelo. [Of uncertain 
formation and history; ety related to Jone, 
pomo, ponte apple] a. In the East Indies, a syno- 
nym of the 
decumana). b. In America, applied to the variely 
or sub-species of C#/rus, also called ‘grape fruit’ 
and (in the English market) ‘ forbidden fruit’. 

3858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Pomeltocs, a name under 
which forbidden fruit is sometimes sold in this country by 
fruiterers. 1859 4// Year Rowid No.1. 17, I cannot agree 
--that the Amoy pomelo is the finest fruit in the world. 
1884 0. Rev, Apt. 332 Mangosteen, pomolo, hanano. 1885 
Lapy Brassey The Trades 139 The orange, lemon, shad- 
dock, pomelo,..were weighed down hy their own golden 
fruit. 1886 Guide Afus. Econ. Bot., Kew Gardens No. 1.29 
Pum elmousse or Shaddock, fruit of Citrus decumana... 
The Pumelo is a smaller fruited variety. 

+Powmely,. Os. Forms: 5 pomely, pomly, 
Pomelee (also Se. pommill, pombil, pompyll, 
Poumle), 7 pomele. [ad. OF. foure/é (mod.F. 
pommeléy marked with round spots, dappled, f. 
OF. fome? little apple: see PomMEL, and cf. Dar- 
PLED.] Marked with rounded spots, dappled. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 616 This Reue sat vp on a ful good 
stot That was al Peely Ete ys €3400 MAUNOEY. (1839) 
xxviii. 288 In Arabye pei ben clept Gerfauntz, bat is, a best 
Pomelee or spotted. crgao Pallad, on Hush. w. 829 The 
ponily gray for hym y vndirtake. exqag Wryntoun Cron. 
1¥, il 217 Apone a coursere pommill [v. rx. pombil, poumle, 
peasy pompyll] gray Adressaly he sat. 1460 Lydeaus 

#s¢. 844 Upon a pomely palfray. [1658 Pratitps, Pomele- 
sryse, (old word) dapple-gray.] 


omemaunder, obs. form of PoMANDER, 
+Pome-pear, 04s. Forms: 5 powmpere, 
Poumper, 7 pom-poire, pome-peare, 7-8 
Pompire. [f. Pome + Pear s6., after F. fomme 
Poire, ‘a peare apple’ (Cotgr.), or med.L. ponesne 
firum) See quot. 1640. 2 
e140 Proms. Paro, faye Bowness frute, fomrum 


piri. 1530 PAtsSGR.257/2 Poumper, frute. 160x HoLtanp 
Hy I. 438 The Sietapia: for their ‘resemblance and par 


Also pomello, | 


OMPELMOOSE or SHADDOCK (Civrus | 


1101 


ticipation of apples and peares together, as a man would say, 
Peaie-apples, or pom-poires, 1617 Riven Died, A Pompire, 
or Pensremaine, 1640 Paaninsou Cheat, Bot, xv1. Lxxii. 150% 
The Pome-peare, or Apple-peare, which is a small Peare, but 
round at both ends like an Apple, yet the tree isa Peare tree. 
Pome-pirk, abbrev. form of PoMPERKIN. 
Pomeranian (ppmérétnian), a. (s6.) [f. Pome- 
vania, name of the province, a. med.L. /’ome- 
ranta,{, Pomerdui a Slavonic tribe. (Ger. Lom- 
mern.)] Of or pertaining to Pomerania, a district 
on the south coast of the Baltic Sea, now a province 


of Prussia, b. sd. Short for Pomeranian dog. 

#, bream, a variety of bream (Aéramis buggenhagii) 
supposed to be ahyhrid between the Bream and the Roach. 
P, dog, a small dog of a variety characterized by a pointed 
muzzle, pricked ears, full eyes, and long thick silky hair, 
either black, white, or cream-coloured, 

1760 Mas, Devany in Life § Corr, (1861) ILL. 604 A droll 
Pomeranian DUE DY 1987 Fluntea in PAil. Tranz, LXXVII. 
265 The shepherd's Dog in Germany, called Pomeranian. 
1865 Coucn Fishes Brit. {si 1V. 42 Pomeranian Bream. 
1882 Epwa Lyatt Denovan v, The handsome Pomeranian.. 
his tail bristling with wrath. 1884 Day Fishes 11. 194 
Pomeranian bream. .. This gregarious fish, which is of a 
hardy nature, is found in many sluggish rivers, canais, 


‘ponds, broads, and lakes in this country. 


anne make ber-of pelettys, as | 


. The fruit when ‘tis ripe, as bi 


Pomeri, variant of Pomary. 

Pomeridian (péoméri-diin), a. [ad. L. pome- 
ridiauus postmeridian, {. fost after + meridianus 
MeEnipian.] ta. = PosTugnivian a. Obs. 


1560 Rotraxn Crt. Venns ut. 483 About the third hour 
Pomeridiane. 1653 R.G. tr. Bacon's (fist, Winds 40 The 


oures, 

b. L£xton. Flying in the afternoon, as some 
lepidopterous insects. ¢. Z'o/. Opening or closing 
in the afternoon, as a flower. 

1866 Trcas. Sot., Poweridian, occuring in the afternoon. 

Pomerium, obs, form of Pomunium, 

+ Pomeroy. 0ds. Also7 pome-roie, pomroy. 
[app. f. F. pomeme (OF. pome) apple + rot king.] 
An old variety of apple; perh. = king-apple. 

1600 Breton Strange Fort. Two Princes (Grosatt) 19/2 
Plucking off an apple called a Pome-roie. 1606 Sir CG. 
Goosceappe v. i. in Bullen O. #7. 111. 9a Thou Pomroy or 
thou apple of mine eye. 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. 1. 2. 
1664 Evetvn Aad. dfort. Jan. (1729) 191 Apples .. Pome- 
water, Pomeroy. 18a3 Crann Technol, Dict., Pomeroy, a 
good-tasted apple, not very juicy, but of a pulpy substance. 

+Pomeroy-al. és. Also 6 pome riall. [app. f. 
F, pontme (OF. pome) apple + royafroyal.] Some 
kind of apie, ?the same as PomERoy. 

1534 T. Gotowett in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1a. 11. 288 We 
have one frnte ene here with us in Kent, the which is 
called a Pome riall. He is called a very goode apull, and 
goode to drynke mice withall. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
flusb. (1586) 87 ‘Vhe Pippen, the Romet, the Pomeroyal. 
1617 Rioea Dict, A Pomeroiall, Slalumt apionttan. 

+Pomery. Rom. Antig. Obs. Forms: 6-7 
pomerie, 7 pomeerie, 7-8 pomery. [Anglicized 
form of L. pomériun:.] = Poma@rivum. 

143, Butres nel Livy. x. (S. 1.8.) 1. 61 Than sall his 
hede be coverit, eat skurgit, owthir vtouth or Inwith 
be ponierie, and eftir al hingit on ane snhappy tre. /bfd. 
xvii. 97 Pomerie is callit ane certaine boundis passand 
round about ony tonn nixt pe wallis bareof. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy 1. xxvi, 19 Having whipped and scourged him. .cither 
within the Pomarie or without. 1656 Brount G/ossogr., 
Pomery. 11766 Entice London IV. 83 A..church,.. known 
by the name of St. Martin in the Pomery.] 

+ Po-met. Oés. (?) 

1583 Rates of Customs Dvjb, Passemin lace, took pomet 
lace. bid. D viij, Pomet lace of silk the groce viii s. 

+Pomet, in Jomet fouris, etror for post: see 
Rox! 

Pometee, -etie, -attie, obs. ff. PommeErry. 

Pomewa:ter. Oés. exc. dial, Also 6-7 pom-. 
(app. f. Pome + Water sé.) A large juicy kind 


of apple. 

e€1430 Lyoe. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 The pome- 
watyr,and the gentylle ricardons. rg88Suaks. Z.Z.Z.1v. 
ti. 4 Ripe asa Pomwater. 1600 DexKra Old Fortunatus 
1j, Tis de sweetest apple in de world, tis better den de 
Pomewater, or apple John. 1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes 72 
i as the largest Pomewater. 
1706 Puturs, Pomevater, a large sort_o! Acer full of a 
very sweet Juice. 1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Es: 

The pomewater. .far surpasses the queening. 1883 Hamipsh. 
Gloss. Pomewater, a large apple, tempting to the sight, 
a xe fore of hi ) 

. fig. (Ch. apple of his eye. 

1607 & S[sura] Puritan Cj b, The Captaine loning you 
so deerely, I, like the Pomwater of his eye, and you to be 
so vncomfortahle, fie, fie. 

fler. 


Pomeys, pomeis (pde'mis), sd. pl. 
Also sizg. (in 


possibly be an antiquated spelling of Aomtmes ; cf. 
later quots.) The name Gana to roundels when 


of a green colour. 

166a Leicu Armori¢c 150 He beareth Argent iii. pomeis in 
pale, which is as much to be vaderstand as iii. grene Appels. 
1610 Guittim Heraldry iv. xix. (1660) 352 Pomeis are taken 
for Apples without their Stalkes. 1706 Pairurps, Pomrey, (in 
Heraldry) the figure of an Apple or Ball, which is always 
drawn of a green Colour, 1766-87 Porny Her. Dict., 
Pommes, green roundelets used in Coats-of-arms. 188a 
Cussans Ver. (ed. 3) 73 Roundles... The Pomme. vert. 

Pomeye, obs. form of Pumics. 


West windes are attendants of the Pomeridian or afternoon | 


5. atirié, and Comb., as pomegranate apple, bark, . j 


her (1850) 116 | 


icts.) 8 pomey, 8-gpomme. [Of | 
uneertain form, app. only in plural, which may 


» ia the Form of an Apple or Pear. 1750 
fe 


POMMAGE. 


Pomfret (pemfret), Also pamflet, pom- 
phlet. [App. derived from Pg. mg 3 F. ‘ail 
said to be applied to the same fish. A dim. 
*pamplet may bave become pamphlet, pomphiet, 
and powfret.| A fish of the genus Stromateoides, 
inhabiting the Indian and Pacific Oveans, much 
eslcemed for food, particularly the lwo species 
S. niger, the black pontfret, and S. stnensis, the 
white ponfrel, which when young is known as 
silver Me and when old is the gy pouifrel. 

ed A. Hamuton New Ace. E. lud. 1. 733 A very 
delicious Fish called the Pamplee, comes in Sholes. 1B1a 
ia Mar. Graham Yra/. /ndia App. ii. 201 Another face 
look’d hroad and bland, Like pamflet floundering on the 
sand, 1813 J. Foraes Oriextal Sfem. I. 52-3 The pom- 
fret is not unlike a small turbot, ..epicures esteem the 
black pomfret a great dainty. 1886 Yue //obson-Jodson 
545 The French of Pondicherry call the fish ge 1895 
19h Cent. Jan. 98, | have enjoyed .. pomphiet at Bombay, 
and blue-fish at Boston. 

b. A species of sea-bream, Brama Ray/, found 
near Berinuda. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, and in later Amer. Dicts. 

Pomfret-cake (pg'mfret kek). [f Povfret 
(AN, and ME. Pont/ret, now spelt Pontefract), a 
town in Yorkshire.] A liqnorice cake made at 
Pontefract. 

1838 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 347/2 The soil around it 
[Pontefract] .. produces... liquorice-roots, from the juice of 
which the medicine called pomfret-cakes is made. 1 
Mes. Gaskece I izes & Dan. v, He'll have the run of the 

mfret cakes. 1893 IFestn. Gaz, 14 Feb. 7/1 The Ponte- 
fract (or Pomfret) cake is a dainty Jittle circular confection, 
into the composition of which liquorice enters largely. 

Pomgarnade, -garnat(e, -granati(e, elc., 
obs. ff. POMEGRANATE. 

Pomice, obs. form of Pomace, Pumice. 

Pomiculture (poe mikw:ltivs). [f. L. pome-eee 
a frait + Cie The art or practice of fruit- 
growing. Hence Pomicu‘ituriat. 

1876 A. J. Evans Thro’ Bosnia vi. 250 ‘The Bosniacs show 
Merial vest beniutelyihci pale ofpomiculture. 1894 Saddct 
27 Oct. 648 Valuable directions .. with reference to poini- 
culture, 3895 NV. B. Datly A/a! a7 Sept. 4 We pay .. 
Bivatds of seven hundred thousand pounds annually .. to 

transatlantic pomiculturists. E : 

+ Pomier. 06s. rare—'. [a. OV. pomier, F. 
pomntier an apple-tree :—L. pomadrins.] A pome- 
bearing tree; an apple or pear tree. 

1480 Caxton Quid's Afet. xiv. xii, She lovyd aothynge 
savyng trees and gardyns, as pomiers or apple and pere trees. 

Pomiferous (pomi-féras), a. [f. L. pomifer 
(f. Pome apple, fruit + -/er bearing) + -ous. 

1. Producing fruit, or specifically apples; see. 
in Sof., applied to trees and plants bearing pomes 
or pome-iike fruits (formerly including cacum- 
bers, melons, and the like), as distinguished fiom 


bacciferous or berry-bearing plants. 

1656 Biounr Glossegr., Pomiferous, that beareth fruit. 
1664 II. Power Exp, Pittos. t. 48 The Seeds of all pomifer- 
ous Plants. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (2692) 101 All Pomiferous 
Herbs, Pumpions, Melons, Gourds, Cucumbers. 1704 J. 
Haeas Lex. Techn 1, Pomiferous Trees,..ace such as 
have their Flower on the top of the Fruit, aad their Fruit 
G. HucHes 
Barbadoes 1ax By pomiferous fruits 1 would be understood 
to mean all of the Apple kind, such as have thick fleshy 
substance inclosing many seeds. 1851 Gosse Nat. ie 
Jamaica 145 Sunny, spicy, poniferous groves. E93, Cornh. 
Mag. July 60 Thesuany sloping pomiferous towa of Hexham. 

2. Carrying an apple. sonce-tse. 

1957 Stunecey Aledaltic Hist. Caraustus ag A coin repres 
sents Adam pomiferous in this manner. 


Pomiform (pé«miffim), a. [f. L. type *poed- 
Sorutis, £. ponunefroit, apple : see-Form.] Having 


the shape of a pome or apple. 

1858 Mayne £.rfos. Lex., Fomiformis,. having the round 
form of an apple .. pomiform. 1892 Yadéef 16 Apr. 633 It 
would not surprise us if pomiform galls were some day 
found on the willow. 

Pomiglion, obs. form of PomMELION. 

Pomie(e, Pomised, obs. ff. Pumice, Pumicen. 

Pomivorous (pemi'véras), a. nouce-wd. [f. L. 
pouune fruit +-vorous.] That devours apples. 

1855 Bacenor Lit. Stud. (1879) 1. 262 The common boy. 
The small and pomivorous animal which we so cal! 

Pomly, variant of PomELy Oés. 

Pommada, -do, var. Pomapo Oés. Pom- 
made, Pommander, pommaundre, obs. fi. 
PoMADE, POMANDER. 

Pommage (pe'médg). Also 6-8 pomage. 
(Cf. F. pommage cider harvest or production, f. 
F. pomnie apple +-acE. In sense 2 perb. a variant 
of Pounds. 

+1. Cider. Ods. rare. . 

1570-6 Lamaaape Perams, Kent (1826) 4 In the wealdish, 
or woody places,..of late daies they used muche Ze, OF 
cider for want of barley. 877 Hagaison Engdand 1 Vi. 
(1877) 1. 161 In some places of England, there is a kind of 
drinke made of apples, which they call cider or pomage. 

2, = PoMAcE t. 

1789 W. Maasnart Glocesterakire (1796) 11. 304 Ta com- 
anion practice, the ponage is pressed, immediately a» it is 

round, 1835 J. Nicuotson Oferat, Mechanic 291 The 
Bridge or cross-piece which acts on the pommage. 1884 
Tuuncnum Adcohotic Drinks 32 The ground apples are 


POMME. 


termed pommage. A man grinds, with one horse, between 
two and three logsheads of pommage a day. 
Pommard, Pomme: sce PowanrD, Pomers. 


| Pomme, -ee (pome), a. Her. (F. pommed, 
pa. pple. of pomnier to come to a round head, 


f. omme apple: see Pome.] = PomMErty. 

agag Coats Dict, Her. 5.¥ Pommettée, A_Cross Pom- 
mettée is certainly the same above call’d Pommee and 
Pommelee. 1727-41 CramBers Cycl., A cross-pommeé, or 
ommuretté, called also ¢vopkee, is a cross with a hall or 
nob, like an apple, at each end. 188a (sec Pomaeccé}, 


Pommel (psmél), sd. Forms: a. 4-7 (9) 
pomel, -elle, 5 poomel, 5-6 pomele, 5-7 
pommell, 6- pommel, (6 pomall, poemell, 
pomeaw). 8. § pumelle, 6 -ill, 6-7 -el, -ell, 
pummell, -ill, 6-9 pummel. [ME. a. OF. pomel 
(12th c.in Hatz.-Darm., mod.F. gowtmeau) rounded 
knob, pommel of a sword or of a saddle, = Pr. 
pomel, It. pomello :—late L. type *pomel/unt (med. 
L. pomellus in Du Cange), dim. of forum apple 
(sce Poste).} ; 

I. +1. A globular body or prominence; a ball; 
a round boss, knob, ot bulton. Ods. 

1388 Wryceite Prov. xxv. 11 A golden pomel in beddis of 
siluer is be, that spekith a word in his time. 2426 Lync, 
De Gui. Pitgr. 6717 \ower doun ek ther was set A-nother 
poomel, evel off mabye Was lasse & Round, (to my 
seemyng). 1482 Caxton Myrr. ut. xxxi. ie In the mone is 
a body polysshyd and fair lyke a pommell right wel bur- 
nysshed. 1541 CoerLano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. ¥ j, 
Makynge a party of the orbytall or emynent pomal! that is 
rounde bryght. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 325/3 Me 
beareth..a Rowel of six points, at each a pomell or Button, 

+2. A ball or spherical ornament placed on the 
summit of a tower, dome, gable, or pillar, at the 
corners of an altar, etc.; the ornamental top of the 
pole of a tent, a flag-staff, or the like; a finial. Ods. 

€1330 Florice § Bl. (1857) 249 The pomel abouc the led Is 
iwrout with so moche red. ¢1 P. Pt Crede 562 Pou et 
man in her mynster a masse wolde hereu, His si3t schal so 

[he] set on sundrye werkes, Pe penounes & pe pomels & 

yntes of scheldes Wip-drawen his deuocion. ¢1400 

Pees (Roxb.) xxx. 136 Abouen be principall toure er 
twa pomelles of gold. ¢ 1g00 A/edusine 357 Kuery yere vpon 
the last day of August was sene a grete hand that toke the 

mmel of the said toure & pullyd it fro the toure. 1720 
Rene Stow's Surv, (1754) 1. nt. viii. 639/2 A new Cross, 
with a Pomel well gilt, [was] set on the Top thereof [the 
Spire]. [1842-96 Gwitr Archit, Gloss., /omed,a globular 
protuberance terminating a pinnacle, etc.] 

3. A rounded knob; an ornamental knob generally, 
a. The knob terminating the hilt of a sword, 
dagger, or the like. 

a, ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10037 Ffro be 
hilte vnto be pomel Was twenti vnche large. 1470-85 
Matoay Arthur un. xix. 99 Merlyn toke his swerd and toke 
of the pomel and set on an other pomel. 1584 Lyty Sappho 
i. iti, Hee that can..weare his dagger pomel lower then the 

joint. 1617 Moryson /tin, 1. 167 The Gentlemen. .that 
aue puede to weare Swords, as the Doctors of Ciuill 
Law, haue plaine pommels to them, never guilded. 155 
Boutet. Hem Hist. § Pop. xvii. 256 It is also charg 
upon a small shield upon the pommel of his sword-hilt. 

B. 1483 Cath. Angl, 293/2 A Pumelle (4. Pomel), fous. 
1583 FiLeetwoop in Ellis Orig. Lett. Set. 1. IL. 297 His 
man haithe stricken the carrman with the pumell of his 
sword. 2588 Snaxs. 4. L. Z. v. ii. 618 The pummell of 
Cexsars Faulchion. 1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 2050/4 A Rapier 
Sword, the Hilt of which was made with a ale Shell, and 
a long Bar from the Shell to the Pumel. r715 tr. Panci- 
vollns’ Rernunt Mem. 1. w. iv. 136 The two Pummels or 
Ends of this Staff, which jutted out. 

+b. The knob on the breech of a muzzle-load- 
ing cannon; = CASCABEL 1: cf. PoMMELIoN. Ods. 


1639 R. Warn Aninady. Warre 129 The Center of | 


the pummell or Caskable of the Peece. 1672 W. P. Comipi. 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel or Button at her Coyl or Britch- 
end is called the Casacabel. 169a in Capt. Suith's Seaman's 
Grant. u. vi. 94 The Cascabel or Pummel. 

+o. An ornamental knob on a chait, the covet 


ofa cup, etc. Ods. 

3424 in Z. E. Wills (1882) 57 My flat conered_pece [of 
ee whith a sqware pomell. %¢ 1475 Sav. lowe Degre 745 

e shall..ryde, my doughter, in a chare,.. Your pomelles 
shalbe ended with gold. 2526 Lx. Goods Dk. Richmond 
in Camden Afise. Gas6) 19 A Chaire of clothe of golde, 
fonked with redde silk and eo with iijj. pomelles of 
silver and _gild. 1608 Beaum. & Fi. Four Plays tn One 
Induct., To touch the pome) of the king's chair. .is better 
security. .than three of the best merchants. 

+d. The pole-star (? the knob of the sky). Ods. 

1503 Kalender of Sheph. Ljb, The stern that we cal the 
ah of hewyns & ryght vnder yt ys the sown at the 
ae of mydnyght. 1570 Levins A/anif. 56/45 A Pomel, 

NtS, fe 

+4. A rounded or semi-globular projecting part. 
Oés. a. The rounded top of the head; the crown. 

€1366 Cnaucer Axt.'s J. 1831 He pighte hym on the 
pomel of his heed. 

b. A woman’s breast. Ave? 

1413 Hoccieve Compl. Sond 199 Wks. (E.E.T.S.) IIL. p. lvii, 
Of this pomel will I my selfe rest... That is, thi selfe, moder, 
maide and wiffe, The sustenaunce and solace of my liffe. 
a1s86 Bankis of Helicon 63 in Montgomerie's Poems 
(S.T.S.) 275 With yvoire nek, and pomellis round, And 
comlie intervall. ; 

e. The lower side of the closed fist. 

1644 Butwer Chirod. 75 The nether part of this Hand in 
this posture Chiromancers call the pomell or percussion of 
the Hand. 4 a 

d. A bastion, 


1102 : 


1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1,18 Asquare Castle, 
with a Tower, joined to it by a Pomel of a Wall 

5. The upward projecting front part of a saddle; 
the saddle-bow. 

a, ¢1480 Merlin xiii. 191 Their swerdes hangynge at the 
pomell of theire sadeles be-fore. 1591 Florio aud Fruites 
4t Now hold me that stirop. Get vp, and hold fast hy the 
pene 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 109 P 3 Taking him.. 

fore him on the Pommel of his Saddle. 1809 Aled. Frnd. 
XXI. 367 The rider..was forcibly thrown forward on the 
pommel of the saddle. 

B. 16a0 SRELton Qeerx. IL. xiii. 79 This bottle hanging 
at the pummel of my saddle. 2677 Lond, Gaz. No. 1242/4 
A large Scar under the pummel of the Saddle. 1720 
W. Grason Dict. Horses viii, (1731) 126 A Saddle broad 
under the Pummel is always very uneasy. 

TI. (?f. Pomaet v, PuxMEL = 

6. techn. a. (In form puumel.) A square-faced 
tool tsed by stonemasons as a punch. b. An 
oblong wooden block with a convex ribbed face for 
making leather supple and graining it. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 36 The three holes were 
broke into one, by square-faced Pummels. 2852 Moreir 
Tanning § Currying (1853) 465 All leather should be sub- 
mitted to the action of tbe pommel. 31875 Kastcut Dict, Mech, 
Pomunei,..a block of hard wood used by curriers in pressing 
and working skins to render them supple. Jt is flat above 
and rounded below. | 

7. The bat used in the game of ‘knur and spell’. 

1845 (C. Rocess] Yow Treddlehoyle's Thowts, etc. 39 
(E.D.D.) Burd-caiges, 
1870 Koutledye’s Ev. 
sticks, known as pommels. 2893 ‘Stuptteo’ Kandow: Rhymes 
8 (E.D.D.} Those who the ‘pummel’ well can wield With 
‘spell and bullet ‘ take the field. 

8. Cond, Pommel-foot, pummel-foot, club-foot. 

1861 W. Barnes in A/acm. Mag. June 127 Man may be 
marred..by perverse fashions—as in the pummel feet of 
Chinese women. 2895 Syed. Soc. Lex., Pommelfoot,a syn. 
for Clubfoot. a 

Pommel (pz'mél), v. Also 6 pomel{l: sec 
also PummeE.. [f. Poumen sd. 3 a, dit. to strike 
witb the pommel of a sword instead of its edge or 


polnt.] ¢raus. To beat or strike repeatedly with 


or as with a pommel; to beat or pound with the | 


fists; lo bruise. 

1530 Parsca. 662/1, I pomell, I beate one aboute the eares, 
Je torche. a1y48 Wate Chron, Hen, VITT 49 b, ¥¢ duke 
..tooke hym..and pomeled so aboute the hed that the bloud 
yssued ont of hys nose, 1768-74 Tucrea Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 
645 Calling in hts imps to hold their arms while he pommels 
them. 3821 Lama £éia Ser. 1. Old Beachers I. 7., He.. 
pommelicd him severely with the hilt of it [a sword]. 1863 
"Ouwa' fleld in Bondage (1870) 70 There is a degree of 
ahsurdity in two mortals setting solemnly to work to pom- 
mel one another. 

llence Po‘mmelling, -eling v4/. sd.; also Pom- 
melier, -eler, one who pommels. 

18a4 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 334 The old man's ire was 
somewhat appeased by the pons of my head. 1874 
Buananp My Pte xvii. 246 A contention in which your 
pominellings are active. 2890 Cent, Diet., Pommeler. 

+Pomme'lion. Oés. Forms: 8 pomiglion, 
pummelion, 9 pommillion, pomelion, pom- 
melion. [An unexplained extension of PomMen in 
sense 3b; said to be originally a sailors’ word.] 
A cascabel: = Power sd, 3b. 

2769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789) Hj, The. .cascabel of 
the gun..sailors call the pomiglion, or pummelion. 2823 
Crasa Technol. Diet, Pomelion, the cascabel, or hindmost 
knob of a cannon, 1837 Macnoucatt te. Graahk's E. Coast 
Greenland 74 The entire length of the gun, from muzzle to 
pommillion, was sixtyfive inches and a ball, 1867 SMytn 
Sailor's Word-bh., Pommelion, —_ 

tk Pommellé, -elé (pg'méle), z. fer. Also 
-elly. [F. powmield, pa. pple. of pommeler (in 


obs. sense) to assume a rounded ot knobbed form, 
| £. OF, pommel: see PoMMEL.] = PoMMETTY a, | 
| This 


256a Letcn Arworie 61 b, A crosse pomelle, Sable. 
is so termed for the rounduess thereof at the endes. 1725 
Coats Dict. Her., Pommee,a Cross pommitlee, 18a3 Craga 
Technol. Dict., Pomelled (Her.) or Pommelly. 188a Cussans 
Her, (ed. 3)62 A Cross, the limbs of which are terminated 
by a single ball, is termed a Cross Pommé, or Pommellé, 

Pommelled, pomelled (pz méld), a. 
ler, [f. Posten sé. + -ED*%] Of a sword: 
Having the pommel of a specified tincture. 

1766-87 Porxy Her. (ed. 4) 182 Three Swords in Pile .. 
Pearl, pomeled and hilted Topaz. 1864 Boutett Her. 
Hist. & Pop. xxi. § 10 ced. 3) 317 A sword erect gu., hilted 
and pomelled or, 


b. = POMMELLE, 1823 [see prec.]. 

Pommes, obs. form of Pusice. 

Pommetty (pe'méti), cz. Her. Also 7 -etie, 
8 -etée. [a. F. pommettd, {. pommmette, dim. of 
fomme apple.] Terminating in a knob or knobs, 
as the arms of across. So + Po-mmeture, Oés. 
[a. obs. F. ponrmeture}, the condition of being 
pommetty. 

1622 Corcr., Pommetté, ée, pommetie ;.. Pommeture, 
pommeture; or the being Pommetie. 1709 HEARNE 
Coticct. 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) 1). 302 Three Crosses pometécs. 
1766-87 Porny Her. (ed. 4) Dict., Pommetty, this is said of 
a cross, whose extremities terminate with a button or knob 
at each end, like an apple. 

Pommey (pz'mi). diz’, Also pommy, pum- 
my. [app. a. obs. F. pone(m)ee, Lomeye cider, also 
apple sauce (Godef.) :—L. type uaa see Po- 
MADE, But it may be a popular corruption of 


umils, waukin-sticks, an’ knurs. | 
ay's Ann, Jan. 48 The bats, or | 


| 


| 


* groves. 


: POMP. 


Pomace ( fommis, pontntice), ot in some othet way 
related to that word.] = Pomacz 1. 
3843 Farkner in Fru. R. Agric. Soe. 1V. u. 383 The 
pommey (that is, the pulp after it has been pelesed will 
enerally contain a large number of entire seeds. 2874 T. 
agpy Madding Crowd Il. 225 Saying ‘ware o’ the pommy 
ma'am ; ‘twill spoil yer gown". 1886 Eoin W. Somer. 
set Word-bk., Pummy, ground apples, in process of cider 
making. Always so called before the juice is expressed ; and 
the same word is applied to the refuse when pressed dry; 
this latter is, however, sometimes called cider-muck. 
Pommniice, -is, obs. ff. Pomace, PumIcE. 
Pommill: see Pomety a., dappled. 
Pomuillion, variant of Pommetion Ods. 
+ Pomming-stone. 0ds. = PUMICE-8TONE. 
1615 Swetnam Arvaignin. Wont, (1880) p. xv, In their 
loue a woman is compared to_a pomming-stone, for which 
way soeuer you lurne a pomming stone it 1s full of holes. 
Pommy, var. Posimry ; obs. form of Pusice. 


| Pomorium. ov. Antig, Also 7 pome- 
rium. [L. pdmeritin, -mérinm, {. post behind + 
merus, mitrus wall.] The open space running 
inside and outside the walls of a city, which was 
consecrated by the pontifex and ordained to be left 


free from buildings; = Pomery. Hence sravs/f. 
1598 R. Grenewey Jacitus’ Anu. xu. vi, (1622) 162 After 
that, the circuit or pomecrium was augmented, according to 
the fortune and ricbes of the Kings. 1618 Bacon Let, fo 
King 2 Jan. in Cabade (1654) 1.9 The City grown. from 
wood to brick, your Sea-walls or Pomerinm of your Island 
surveyed. 1814 Regent's Park 25 It reserves a great pomoes 
rium for the public health and recreation. 1852 Conybeare 
& Howson $4. Pand (1862) 11, xxiv. 382 The ancient wall, 
with its once sacred pomocrium,was rather an object for anti- 
quarian interest..than any protection against the enemies, 
Pomois, obs.f. Pomace. Pomolio: see Pumito. 


Pomolo, variant of Pourto. 


Pomology (pemg'lidzi). [ad. mod.L. pomo- 
logia, {. pont-unt: see PoME and -LoGY. So F. 
pomologie (Littté).] The science and practice of 
fruit-eultnre; also, a treatise on fruit-culture. 

1818 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVIIL. 1. 160/1 Repeated experi- 
ments .. which I made for the promotion of Pomology. 
1839 Pomological Blag. 1. 106 Diel, in his Pomology.. 
suggests its having been derived from a kind of Spanish 
gold coin called a real. 1851 R. Hoce (¢/tdc) British Pomo- 
logy—The Apple. 1880 Sat, Rev. 8 May 613/2 No intelli- 
gent pomologist, whether grower or nmateur, should neglect 
to furnish his shelves with so thorough a directory..to our 
more familiar branch of pomology, apple and pear fruits. 

Ilence Pomolo‘gical (;ou:mo-) a., Pomo'logist. 

31839 (4it2) The Pomological Magazine; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of the most important varieties of fruit culti- 
vated in Great Britain, /éd. 14 The Summer Bonchretien 
Pear... By some Pomologists it is supposed to be the Regalia 
of Valerius Cordus. 1856 Emerson Eng. 7vaits i. 14 Our 
pomologists..select the three or the six best pears ‘for a 
small orchard’. 1863 D. G. Mitcnenn My Farm of Edge- 
wood 153, 1 once had the hardihood, in a little group of 
pomological gentlemen, to express a modest opinion in praise 
of the flavor of the Bartlett pear. d 

Pomona (poméwn’a), Kom. Alythol, [L. Pé- 
mona.) The goddess of fruits and fruit-trces; 
henee, the fruit-trees of a country, or a treatise 


on them (cf, fora). Pomona green: see quot. 1842. 
1584 Peeve Arraignm. laris 1.i, To them that do this 
honour to our fields Her mellow apples poor Pomona yields. 
1706 Pyiturs, Poona, a Nymph of Latium reckon‘d tobe 
the Goddess of Orchards and Fruits; whence the Word is 
taken for a Title to several Treatises of Fruit-trees. 1727- 
46 Tromson Steamer 663 Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron 
2833 T. Hoox Love $ Pride, Widow it, The 
leasing virmlity..of her mother’s pomona pelisse. 1842 
b. R fiw Nomenct. Colours (1846) 44 Pomona green is 
the popular name of all full-toned greens in which yellow 
predominates. 2873 E. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 
48/1 The rose colour, cornelian red, and pemona green 
require a less degree of heat. 
Pomonic (pomgnik), 2. [f. Pomona + -10.] 
Consisting of or pettaining to fruits. 
1864 in Wenster. 1890 Tatmace Pathw. Life, Fesus 
332 (Funk) What floral and pomonic richness 1 
+Pomown, Obs. rare. [a. F. powmont lung.] 


The lungs. : 4 

13.. 1. Adis. 4374 (Bodl. MS.), He carf bis herte & his 
Pomoun [v.”. pomon] And prew hym onere his arsoun. 

Pomp (pemp), s6. Also 4-7 pompe, § pumpe. 
[a. F. Jonge (13th c. in Du Cange) :—L. fontfa, 
ad. Gr. wopmy a sending, a solemn proccssion, 
a train, parade, display, pomp, f. méumety to send.] 

1. Splendid display or celebration, magnificent 
show; splendour, magnificence. 

¢23rs Suorznam iy. 260 Who hys hit pat nener ybou3t 
Of pompe pat he se3? 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 7077 pus 
salle alle pair pomp ony pas, And be als thyng pat never 
was, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 317 b/a For the pompe of 
my clothynge men calle me Margaryte. 2535 CovEa0ALe 
Wisd.v.8 What profit hath the pompe of riches hrought 
ys? a2548 Hatw Chsvn., Hen. VIT_ 54 Thys mariage of 
prince Arthur was kept at London with great pompe an 
solempnitie. 1604 SHAKS. O¢4, Il. iil. 354 Farewell... The 
Royall Banner, and all Qualitie, Pride, Pompe, and Circum- 
stance of glorious Warre. 1633 Be. HALL Hard ect 
Nakunzii, Thine enemy..shall come fiercely upon thee, tall 
ee pompe of terror. 1697 Drvoen Ving. Georg. I. 559 

igh o'er the Main in wat'ry Pomp he rides. 375° Gaay 
Etegy ix, The bosst of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 18 
Bavce Amer, Comnrw. V1. Ixiil. 453 He generally avoids 
publicity, preferring the substance to the pomp of powers 

b. with @. and 72. 

1651 Jer. Tavior dfoly Dying v. & 8 (1727) 230 Ia the 


POMP. 


rave of her husband, in the Pomps of mourning. 1847 
oMERSON Kepr, Men, Shaks, Wks. (Bohn) I. 352 The chore! 
has reared him amidst rites and pomps. 
0. fig. Said of the splendours of nature, 

1750 SUENSTONE Ldegies i. 99 Where the turf diffus’d its 
pomp of flow'rs. 1825 Loncr. Sea-Diver vii, 1 saw the 
pomp of day depart. 1868 Hawrtnorne Amer. Note-Bks, 
41879) I. 48 The whole landscape is now covered with this 
indescribable pomp. f A 

+2, A triumphal or ceremonial procession or 
irain; a pageant; a splendid show or display 
along a line of march. Ods. 


1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 43 By the wyctaiyee | 
ie, 


mpys of herenmyes, 1530 Parson. 256/2 Pompe tryum 
Pash. 1576 GascoiGne Steele Cr (Arb,) 58 ta olden 
dayes, good kings..Contented were, with pompes of little 
pryce. 1583 Furxe Defence xxi. (Parker +) 564 As for 
the Greek word wopmeve, it signifieth to go in a solemn 
pomp, such as your processions are. c 1618 Morvson /tin. 
IV. IV. i. (903) 334 In the Pompe the wemen goe first and of 
them the best and the neerest frendes next to the herse. 
1667 Mitton /. Z. vit. 564 The Planets in thir stations 
list‘ning stood, While the bright Pomp uscended jubilant. 
1770 Goins. Des. Vill. 317 Here, while the proud their 
long-drawn ae display. 1807 Roainson Archzod, 
Greca i. hose ee or processions of young men and 
damsels..who. .displayed themselves at the festivals. 

th. fg. (Cf. érain.) 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vint. 61 With Goddess-like demeanour 
forth she went; Not unattended, for on her as Queen A 
pomp of winning Graces waited still, 

te. fig. Said of any great natural movement. 

1595 Damiet Cro. Wars u. vii, How Thames, inricht with 
many a Flood..Glides on, with pompe of Waters. 19712 
Anoison Sect. No. 420 P 3 Worlds .. sliding round their 
Axles in such an amazing Pomp and Solemnity. 

+3. Ostentatious display; parade; specious or 
boastful show ; vain glory; esp. in phr. pomp and 
pride. Obs. 


e13ag Spec. Gy Warw. 158 Gret tos of pompe and pride. 


@3340 Hampore Psalter xxxi. 12 Paire pompe in speche, ‘ 


fordo it, that neghis noght tilthe in meknes. ¢1400 Destr. 
Trey 3785 Pompe and proude wordis ay pe prinse hated. 
1535 Lo. Beaneas Froiss. 11. ocxxy. [cexxi.] 704 Bycause 
they suffred the prelates of the churche to medell so moche; 
therfore some sayde, it was tyme to abate their pompes, 
and to bringe them to reason. 1563 B. Gooce Egilogs, etc. 
(Acb.) 98 For all the pompe and Pryde, the Bodie tournes 
to dust. 1653 Mitton //ireings (1659) 49 After a long 
pomp and tedious preparation out a heathen authors. 
4708 Stannorr. /'araphr, IIL. 376 Deceiving the World with 
a Pretence and Pomp of Godliness. 1772 Prirstievy Sst. 
ae Wig Il. 390 A mere piece of pomp and parade. 
. pl 


In the baptismal formula, repr. L. fompa or pompx dia- 
oli (and c., Tertull.), orig. the processions, public shows, 
Spectacles of the circus, ete. associated with or sanctione 
hy the pagan worship (see sense 2 above); then, more 
vaguely, ty ‘shows ‘ held to he under the patronnge of the 
devil; final ly (from 17th c.) tacitly transferred to those of 
*the world‘, and associated with its ‘vanities’, 

1303 R. Brunner //andi. Synne 4665 Y forsake pe, here, 
Satan, And alle by pompes, and all thy werkys. 1526 Pilger, 
Perf, (W. de W. 153) 169b, Whether thon renounce & 
forsake y* deuyll & alfhis pompes. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Cour, 
Prayer, Catechism, Yhat I should forsake the deuil nnd all 


his workes and pompes, the vanities of the wicked worlde. | 
(1603 the deuill and all his workes, the pomps and vanities of | 
the wicked world.] 1746 Eart or Kitmaannock in A. MeKay | 


fist, Kilmarnock (1880) 89 The pomps and gaudy shows 
of the world. 1835 Mas. Susawoop Stories Ch. Catech. 
(:873) 4o1 Q. What are pomps and vanities? 4. All kinds 
of fine things which we use, or wear, to gratify our pride or 
vanity. 1845 G. A. Pootr Churches vil, 73 His armorial 
bearings (the very essential Leg ae of the pomps of 
this world which we renounce at Baptism). 1858 isa 
Sewenn Amy /feréert x. 128 The pomps and vanities of 
the world are different to different ple. If Susan Rey- 
nolds..were anxious to..wear a silk dress like ynurs, she 
would be longing for pomps and vanities, because she would 
he coveting something beyond her station, 

44. coucr. Something to make a brave show. 

1632 Baome North. Lasse 1. ii, 
pomps against my Sisters Wedding. 

5. Phrases. + Magistrate of the pomps: a sump- 

taary officer in Venice. ++ 70 save one’s pomp: see 
quot. 1801. 
1705 Aopison /faly 78 The Magistrate of the Pomps is 
ob as by his Office to see that no Body wears the Cloth of 
another Country. 1801 Sporting Afag. XVIII. 101 To 
Save one’s pomp at whist, is to score five hefore the adver- 
Saries are up, or win the ame. 

6. Comb., as pomp-fed, -like, -loving adjs. 

37311 Hickes Chr, Priesth, (1847) 11. 107 The highest 
pomp-like celebrity of words. 1813 SHELLEV Q. Maé w. 
245A pomp-fed king. 1903 Branors Poland. itl. 24 Anen- 
thusiastic and unpractical people. -pomp-loving and volatile, 
tPomp, »! 04s. [f. prec. sb. Cf late L. 
Pompare to do (a thing) with pomp (Sedul.) ; obs. 
15 Poniper to celchrate with pomp, act splendidly, 
ete] tutr, To exhibit pomp or splendour; to 
conduct oneself pompoasly. Also fomp it, So 
t Pomping a.,in pomping pride, prob. a corrup- 
tion of ponip aud pride: see prec. 3, 

€1s00 Six Hewes (Pynson) 17a He pryked forth before the 
oste For pompynge pryde to make great boste. rggg 
Bravrozo Supflic. Bij b, For example, take their pomp- 
wage pryde, c1632 B. Jonson Fxfost. w, Inigo Yones 29 
What is the cause you pomp it so, Lask? 

Pomp, 2? Now dia/. [A variant of pamp, 
Tadical of Aamper vb. See Par v, (the existence 
of which it confirms).] Zravs. To feed (any one) 
Inxurionsly, feed np, pamper. 


Here’s five peeces to buy | 


1103 


(? @ xq00; see Pampv,] 1 
The pomped carkes wyth 
@ 1818 SkeLton Magny/, 2010 Where that ye were pomped 
with what that ye wolde, Nowe must ye sufire bothe hunger 
and colde. 1884 Lawson IVorc. Gioss., Pomp, v., to pamper 


Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (1554), 
¢ delicious They did not fede. 


or feed up; spoiled children are said to be pomped up} 
1896 OvuTis Vig. 
Afon. in Berrow's Wore. Jrni. (E.D. D.), (The tadies] wuz 


hall pomped hoff and togged up. 
Pomp, pompe, obs. forms of Pump. 
Pomp, erron. form of Por w.2 
!Pompa. Latin for Powe. 
@1704 T, Brown tr. Aineas Sylviny’ Lett. \xxxii, Wks. 
1709 II]. 11. 79 “Tis true, you put on Mourning. .and all the 
Pompa Rogtin wonderful Decency and Order. 1850 Leircn 
tr. C. O, Abitiler’s Anc. Art § 387 (ed. a) 503 Pan..sitting.. 
over a grotto in which the great mother and the nymphs.. 
are likewise receiving a pompa, 

|~Pompadour (ppmpadiier).- Also 8 pompe- 
dore. After the Marquise de Pompadour, mistress 
of Lonis XV (1721-64), used subst. and attrib, 
to designate fashions, a colonr, etc.: cither con- 
temporary by way of compliment, or in later times 
with reference to the fashions of her time. 


| also horses and other aninials for sale. 


ing, furniture, etc. : see quots. 

178a Mas, Detanv in Life § Corr. (1861) II. 110, I think 
there is a time of life.. when very gaudy entertainments are 
as un ming, as pink colour and pompadours! 1755 
1bid. 321, 1 don’t know what you mean by a grea, 
unless it Is what we call in this part of the world a se/isse} 
which in plain English is a long cloak made of satin or 
velvet,..lined or trimmed with silk, satin, or fur,..with slits 
for the arms to come out and a head like a capuchin. 


1956 Univ. Mag. XVX. 133/2 No decent coif—but just before 


as grandly plac'd a pompedore. 1765 /éfd. XX XVII. 
366/1 Much resembling the modern pompadour. 1849 
Sidonia Sorc. 1. Pref. g In her hand she (Sidonia] carries a 
sort of pompadour of brown lexther, of the most elegant 
form and finish. 1889 ‘J.S. Wintea’ Afrs. Bod (1898) 77 
\ She had a Pompadour stick with a big silver knob on top. 

1890 Cent. Dict,, Pompadour gareee. 3 form of parasol 

used by women about 1860, having a folding handle, and 

generally covered with moire antique, or other heavy silk. 


2. A shade of crimson or pink; also, n fabric 


of thls colour, Also a/ér7b, 

31756 Cowren in Connoisseur No, 119 PQ Llis taylor. .having 
dressed him in a snuff-coloured coat, instead of a fonfa- 
dour, 1762 Smaucetr L£. Greaves xxv, (1793) V1. 272 
Mr. Clarke was dressed in pompadour, with gold buttons. 
1787 6G. Gamaavo' dead. dorsemen (1809) 31 He... ever 

recommended a coataf pompadour, or some conspicuous 
colour, 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 110 His coat was chocolate 
| 


| 1. gen. Designating fashions of dress, hair-dress- 
| 
{ 


brown, with a pompadour velvet collar. 1896 Daily News 
29 May, The stall-holders will be in the dress of Irish 
peasants—green petticoats, pompadour polonaises, nnd ker- 
chiefs worn picturesquely over their heads. 

8. Designating a pattern consisting of sprigs of 
flowers in pink, blae, and sometimes gold, scattered 
on a white ground, 

1807-8 W. Iavinc Sa/mag. (1824) 146 My aunt..put on 
her pompadour taffeta gown, and sallied forth to lament the 
misfortune of her dear friend. 1835 Court Alag. V1. 
Fashions p. ix/2 Pompadour satins, a white ground em- 
broidered in bouquets of different flowers in colours, are 
much in request. 1889 Pal? Mall G. 9 Jan. 6/1 A very 
| beeoming loose cloak of some pompadour- galing marenats 
| 1902 [Weston Gas. 7 July 3/2 Wearing a delicately Pompa- 
| dour-patterned muslin frock. 

4, A tropical S. American bird (Xipholena ponipa- 
dora), characterized by the brilliant crimson-purple 
hue of its plumage. Also até72b, 

1759 G, Eowaans Gleanings M11. 275-6 The Pompadour... 
Birds taken in a French prize... They were said to be for 

| Madam Pompadour. It being a Bird of excessive beauty, 
I hope that Lady will forgive me for calling it by her name. 
«Mr, Brisson. .calls it Cotinga Pourpre. 31871 W. 1H. G. 
Kixeston Banks of Amazon (1876) 462 The delicate white 
wings and claret-coloured plumage of a lovely poo 
would glance from the foliage. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 

86 Xipholena pompadora—known as the Pompadour Chat- 

terer, is of a hue scarcely to be seen in any other bird. 

5. a. U.S. A fashion of dressing men’s hair. 

’ 


Also advb. 

1895 Weekly Examiner (San Francisco) 19 Sept. 7 
Henry Jacob has a pompadour, and a profile not unlike 
Durrant's, ges ews (Malden, Mass.) in Wests. Gaz. 
7 Nov. 1a/1 Because Congressman Roberts has been so 
successful a campaigner and still had his hair cut pompa- 
dour, it does not follow that Generat Bartlett can win with 
his hair cut banged. ; a ¥ 

b. A style of arranging women’s hair, in which 
it is turned back off the forehend in a roll, some- 
times over a pad. Also attrib. 

1899 Westin. Gaz. 1x May 4/2 The hairdresser..might.. 
cease to coax us to the coaviction that a ., pompadour puff 
of his manufacture were better. rg0x1 Daily News 23 Mar. 
6/6 ‘he hair dressed low in the neck and arranged in a 
Pompadour roll round the face. 1904 Daily Chron. 7 Oct. 
8/5 Itis esl ae Pca for a woman,.to produce the 
strange erections known to-day as Pompadours, Regency 
curls, &c., naturally. 

Pompal (ppmpai), a. rare. [ad. late L. pom- 
palis; see Pomp and -au.] Of the nature of a 
‘ pomp’ or procession; splendid, a 

1650 Trape Comm, Num. x.7 The sound of Gods word, 
must not be broken or quaveringt (Pompall, Tertullian 
calleth it) 1784 Fall Duch. Gloster in Evans Old Bail. 
(1784) 1. 318 In height of all his pompal majesty, From Cob- 
ham's house with speed he marry'd me. 18g0 Lerten tr. 


POMPELMOOSE. 


Pompano (pe'mpiac). Also pompono, pom- 
pinoe. [a.Sp. pémpano, applied toa stromateoid 
fish, Stromateus fiatola.) 

1. One of various W. Indian and N. Americar 
fishes, highly esteemed for the table; as a. In the 
W. Indies, Zrachynotus carolinus, a deep-bodied 
fish with blunt snout. b. In California, Stronta- 
teus simillimus. @. In Florida, Gerres oltstho- 
stoma, known as the /rish pompano, 

31863 Russett Diary North & South 1, 340 The best dish 
was, unquestionably, the pompinoe, an odd fish, something 
like an unusually ugly John Dory. 1885 Pad? Mall G. 

Mar. 5/1 Soft shell crabs, terrapin, canvas-back ducks, 
(Sin fish, and the pompono of New Orleans, are all wonder. 
ful delicacies. 1888 Gooner Amer. #ishes 198 The Pom. 
pano.. is not an angler's fish. 1891 V. Stuaat dav. 
forests S. Amer, 138 Another excellent fish was the pom- 
pono, several of which jumped on board. 

2. Pompano-shell. A bivalve shell of the genus 
Donax; a species of wedge-shell, foand on the 
coast of Florida. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

(Said to be so called because eaten by the pompano.) 

+ Pompardy. Obs. rare. Alleged name for 
a disease of horses. 

1630 J. Tavton (Water P.) Many of Land Ships Wks, 1. 
g0/t The Chinegall, the Nauelgall, Windgall, Spurgall,.. 
the Anticore, and the Pompardye. 

+ Pompatic (pempetik), a. Obs. [ad. late L. 
pompaticus showy, splendid (Tertull.), f. pomparus, 
prop. pa. pple. of fowpare to do (a thing) with 
pomp, f. pompa Pour sb.] Pompous, splendid, 
ostentations. So t+ Pompa‘tical a. Obs, 

1535 Joun ap Rice in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser.m. I. 956 In 
his going he is too insolent and pompatique. 1610 
Be, Carteton Yurisd. 78 He deuiseth by the pride of this 
Pompaticall title to subdue to himselfe. a 1677 Baarow 
Pope's Suprem, (1687) 122 ‘These pompatick, foolish, proud, 
perverse, wicked, profane words. [1903 G. F. Browne S¢. 
Aldheint 255 ‘The genius of Aldhelm was on the whole too 
pompatic to be pleased with the lilt of pentameters.] 

Pompeian (pemp/iin), a. Also 9 Pompeiian. 
[ad. L. Sompetdn-us, £. Ponipeiis see -AN.) Of or 
pertaining to Pompeii, an Italian town, buried by 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the year 79 A b., 
and since (755 gradually laid bare by excavation. 
Hence Pompetan red, a shade of red resembling that 
found on the walls of houses in Pompeii. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. iii, A tolerable notion of the 
Pompeian houses. 1882 J. Harton in flarper's Mag. 
Dec, 21/2 The balustrades of the stairs, Pampetian red. 

+ Pompelmoose, pampelmouse (pp‘mp-, 
p'mp'ljmés). Forms: 7-8 pompelmoes, 7 
pampelimouse, 8 pomplemose, pumplemus, 
8-9 pompelmoose, 9 pompel-mos, pompel- 


“ mousse, -mous2, -mous; pumple-, pample- 


C. O. Mitiler's Anc. Art § 336 (ed. 2) 397 In Dionysian | 


pompal processions, 


mousse, pampelmouse; also 7-9 pumplenose, 
8 pumble-, pummel-, pimple-nose. [A name 
which arose in the Dutch Indies in 17th c., and is 
given by early writers as the Dutch name of the 
fruit. Du. pompelmoes is recorded from 1676; F. 


panipelimouse (now pamplemousse) from 1696. 

There is no native name in Malaysia resembling fomfel- 
mocs; the Javanese name is dyerock, the Chinese yw. Ta 
the opinion of Dr. Kern of Leiden, who has given special 
attention to oriental words, this is a compound, of which the 
second element is prob. /évocs {in Ir. orthography Zintonsse), 
aname applied to this fruit in Old Javanese, Malay, and 
Lampung, Borrowed from the Pg. éfvices pi. of dino, lemon, 
citron, under which the Portuguese included the species of 
Citrus found by them in the East. In Malay, divrw or 
Ziman is still used in this general sense. The first element 
may prob, represent the Du. posipoen pumpkin, in reference 
to the large size of Citrus decuinana, so that pompelinroes, 
pompelmoes may have been compressed forms of pomforn- 
dimoes,i.e. ‘pumpkin-like citron’, an apt descriptive ig 
tion. The name pompone was actually applied to the fruit 
by Tavernier, Voyages aux Indes, Paris 1676, Eng. trans- 
lation, London 1677: see Pompton 2. The corrupt Tamil 
bambotmas, given by Littré and Hatz.-Darm. as source of 
the Fr., with the more correct Tamil parmpalindsu, and 
numerous variants cited by Watson, Yule, ete., are merely 
corruptions of the Du. or Fr. form. ‘The fruit is not native 
to India, but was introduced from Java (app. in the 17th c.), 
in Ceylon under its Dutch name; in Bengal its source is 
indicated by the designation Batavi-nlmnda or nek, Batavian 
Citron.] 

The large fruit of Citrus decumana, a native of 
Java and Malaysia, now established in many 
tropical countries, called nlso SHapDocK; esp. the 
larger variety: cf Pomeo. Also the plant self. 

[1676 SctouTEN Oost-Fndische Voy. 11. 165 De vrucht by 
de Nederlanders pompelmocs,en hy de Portuguesen samrboa 
genoemt, fe. The fruit named hy the Dutch pompelmocs, 
and hy the Portuguese jamboa.] 1696 Sroaxn Catal, 
Plant, Jamaica 212 Malus araotia, fructa rotundo maximo 
ecu humanum caput excedente. Malus Arantia 

ndica, fructuy omnium maximo, pumpeimus dicto medalla 

Hescente,.. The Shaddock Tree. In hortis & agris Insu- 

rum Jamaica & Barbados ubique provenit. 1696 Puu- 
KENET Almag. 239 in Sloane Voy. Jamaica 1. 4t Belgis 
orientalibus Pompelmus, Virginiensibus nostratibus (ab In- 
ventorisnomine qui ex Ind. orient. ad oras Americanas pnmo 
transtulit) Skaddocks audiunt. 1697 PAiz Trans. XIX. 
587 They have Limons, Citrons, Pampelimouses, Limes. 
1699 Dawrter Voy. Il. 1. vii, 125 The Pumple-nose is a 
large Fruit like a Citron, with a very thick render uneven 
tind. @1706 Rumpmus ‘erdariumn Amboin. (1741) U1. 96 
Limo Decumanus, Pompelmoes, Lemon Cassomba quam 


POMPERKIN. 


ob ejus magnitudinem Decumanam cognovimns. 1733 
C. Lockyer Jrade in India vi. 177 The Pumplemus 
is like a pale Orange, contains a Substance much like 
it, and is five times as big. 1737 tr Bruyn's Trav. Lbs 
Ixv. 92 Two large Pompelmoeses. 1770 Cook's Vay. Dec, in 
Hawkesworth's Voy, (1773) 11. 734 Pumplemoeses, which 
in the West Indies are called Shaddocks. These were 
well flavonred, but not juicy. 1773 E. Ives Voy. india 
468 Chaddock .. the frnit..grows as large as a man 's head, 
and ig round; it is a fine pleasant fruit,..there are plenty 
of them at Ceylon and other places, and they commonly 
are called pumple or pimple-noses. 179 Foaarst Voy. 
Mergut Archip. 32 In his arden we found limes, oranges 
nad pummel noses. 1794 Gentl. Alag. LXIV. 1. 811/2 The 
woods of Leuconia produce the pomplemous, a kind of 
orange near five inches in diameter....This is what our 
sailors commonly call the pumblenose. 18: Maria 
Gaanam Jrud. (nadia 96 The fruits are. .the pamplemousse 
or shaddock, the plantain and the orange. 1846 Linney 
Veg. Kingd. 458 The Orange, Lemon, Lime, Shaddock, 
Pompelmoose, Forbidden Fruit, and Citron, Indian fruits. 

Pompeon, -eous, obs. ff. Pompion, Pompous. 


+Pomperkin, pompirkin. 0és. Also 8 
pome-pirk. [Origin uncertain: ?f. fowe or powe- 
pear.] A ‘small drink’ made from refuse pomace 
and water; ciderkin. 

1637 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Drinke & Welcome Aiijb, The 
sixt sort of Brittish drinkes is Pomperkin. . being nothing but 
the Apples bruised and beaten to mash, with water put to 
them. 1744-50 W. Extis fod. Hushandm. 1V. w. 15 The 
Produce of large Quantities of Cyder, and what we call 
Pompirkia, or Cyderkin. 247d. V. 1. 101 Pome-pirk, which 
they generally prefer to any of the best small Beer. 

Pompernickel, obs. form of PUMPERNICKEL. 


+ Pompery. 04s. rare. [ad. OF. ‘pomperie 
pomp, display, f. pompfe Pomp s6,: sec -ERY.] 
Pomp, splendour, magnificence. 

¢1400 Beryn 2668 The vij sciencis, & eke lawe of Armys, 
Experimeatis, & pompery, & al maner charmys. 
Gesta Rom. xiii, 170 (Harl. MS.} Pe whiche in tyme of 
haptime made homage to god, & forsoke the devill nad alle 
his pomperis. 1497 Caxton Vitas Paty. (W. de W. 1495) 
1. xlt. 65/2 In her grete beaulte and pompery. 

Pompet, -ett, obs. variants of PuMPET. 

Pompey (pp'mpi), v._ [Extended form of Pomp 
v2; a word of Dickens.) ¢vavzs. To pamper. 

1860 Dickens Gt. Expect. vii, When I was old enough, 
I was to he apprenticed to Joe, and until I could assume 
that alts nity I was not to be what Mrs. Joe [Gargery] called 
* Pompeye ‘,or (as lrender it) pampered. 3885 Darly News 
13 Oct. 4/8 Now hoys are ‘ pompeyed’, in a Pumblechookian 
sense, toa degree which makes men envious. 3892 Sat. Xe, 
es Ang, 213/2 This kind of notoriety cannot but ‘ pompey 
joys. 

Pompeyous, obs. form of Powpovs, 


Pompholygous (pemfp'ligas), ¢. (f. as next 
+-ous.) Affected with pompholyx. Also fig. 
puffed up. 

1855 Tesxsyson in Ld. Tennyson Afem. 1. xix. 410 That 
mighty man, that pompholygous, broad-hlown Apollodorns, 
the gifted X. 1858 Mayne Expos, Lex, ’ompholygodes,.. 
pompholygous. 

Pompholyx (pe'mfdliks). 
(-Avy-) a bubble, the slag of ore. 

+1. Chem. Crude zinc oxide, flowers of zinc. 

3678 Pnitiirs (ed. 4), Pompholix [1706 Pompholyx], a 
small and volatile spark, which whilest Brass is trying in 
the Furnace, flies upwards and adheres to the upper part of 
the Furnace. 1725 Braotey Kam, Dict. s.v. Prick sn foot, 
‘The Ointment of Pompholix is also an excellent Remedy 
for Oxen that are prick’d in the Feet. 1836-4: Baanpe 
Chem. (ed. 5) 77% The whiter parts of such oxide used to be 
called pompholix, and the gray...portions, tutty, 1866 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1V. 688 Pompholy.x, an old name for impnre 
zinc-oxide, sublimed in the roasting of zinc-ores, 

2. Path. A vesicle on the skin; also, an eruption 
of vesicles, withont inflammation or fever, appear- 
ing chiefly on the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet. 

(1706 Puitiirs, Porpholyx, a Bubble of Water.] 1818-20 
FE. Tuompson tr. Cullen's Nosol. Wethod. (ed. 3) 328 Pom- 
oe Water Blehs. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 

l. 359 Certain peculiarities of erysipelas and pompholyx. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. VIII, 751 In addition to the 
typical pompholyx vesicle, sodamina are often present. 

eee obs, form of PomPion. 

| Pompier (pempie:). ([F. pon:pier (potpye) 
f, pompe Pump sé,: see -1En.) The French name for 
a fireman, Hence Pompier ladder, a firemen’s 
scaling ladder, having a central pole and cross- 
bars for rungs, and a hook at the top to attach it 
to a bnilding, etc. 

[7838 H. Garvie Diary (1883) 120 Last night the Italian 
Opera Honse was burnt to the ground, and poor Severini.. 
lost his life, as did several of the pomprers.] 1893 Wester 
Gaz. 6 June afa Their apparatus consisted of a water tower, 
a gun Shot life line, a pompier ladder, and two horses. 1905 
Prot. Alliance Mag. Aug. 89/1 Rescue was effected... by 
means of Pompier ladders, 

+Pompi-llion. Oés. rare—'. (Cf. Pompron 2.] 
A term applied in contempt to a man, 

ar62g Fretcuer Women Picas'd wu. iv, He, hang him, 
poore Pompillion. 

Pompillion, erron. f. PopuLron, an ointment. 

Pompine: see next. Pompinoe, var. Pompano. 

Pompion, pumpion (pz'mpien). Now rare. 
Forms: 6-7 pompon, -one;. (6 pompine), 6-7 
pompeon, 6— pompion, pumpion, (7 pom-, 
pumpian). [Orig.a. obs. F. powpor ‘a pumpion 


r Gr. moppddvt 


C1440 | 


| 


| 
| 
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or melon’ (Cotgr.), nasalized form of popon, port- 
pon, also in 16the. fepor, ad. L. pepo, -oncn, a.Gr. 
nénov, -ov-, large inelon, pumpkin, From 19 
also MDu., Du. fowpoen. In Eng. powepon has 


undergone two anomalous transformations, first to 
pompeon, pom pion, pumpior, and finally to purnkin, 
PUMPKIN, q. v.] 

1, The large fruit of a cucurbitaccous plant (Cu- 
curbita Pepo) ; a pumpkin ; also the plant itself. 

a, 1548 Exvot Dict., Pepo,..a kynde of Melones called 
Pompones. 1555 Even Decades 127 Gourdes melones cu- 
cumers pompons citrons. a Hareison England u. xiii. 
(1877) 1. 259 An acre of ground. .whereon to set cabbages.. 
pompons, or such like stuffe, 3601 Houann Pliny xix. v. 
14 Now when they exceed in greatnes, they be called 
Pepones, i. Melons or Pompons. 

B. 1573 Tussea Ausd. (1878) 95 Herbes and rootes to 
boile or to butter... Pompions in May. 1577 [see Pome- 
ciTaON}, 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 326 They 
haue great store of Maiz,..pompines and mellons, 1640 
Brome Spavragus Garden m. viil, Pompeons are as gocd 
meat for such a boggish thing as thon art. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes 33 Pompians of arare kind, almost as sweet as 
Milions. 3828 W. Lavine Codusrdus xii. (1848) I. 380 Melons, 
and cucumbers. 
Gard. 12 Pumpions, Cucum- 
bers, Beanes and Radish seedes, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 486 
Take Cucumbers, or Pumpions, and set them (here and 
there) among Musk Melons. 1771 Lapy Maev Coxe Frat, 
nz Nov., Yesterday I tasted some bread the half of which 
was made with pumpion, 13796 C, Mars#ace. Garden. xv, 
Pumpions are raised on a moderate hot-bed in April or May. 

4.2, Somelimes applied to the PompEtsioose. Obs. 

1677 J. Prittips tr. Tavernier's Voy., india wi. xxiii. 199 
Coming to Bantam..We had also Mango's, and a certain 
large Fruit call’d Pompone [ovig. gros fruit qu'ils nomment 
Pompone], red also within, the meat of it eing soft and 
spungy, but of an excellent taste. 1704 tr. Jan eee i 
East Indies in Churchill's Voy. \\. 326 The apples call’d 
pompions by the Dutch [orig. De vruchten of appelen, pom- 
pelmoesen by d‘onzen .. genoemt],.. grow scarce anywhere 
else in the ladies but in the Isle of Great Java. 

+8. Applicd in contempt to a (big) man. Ods. 

1g98 Suaxs. Aferry Wm. ili, 43 We'l vse this vnwhol- 
some humidity, this grosse-watry Pumpion, 1623 Frrtcuea 
Rule a Wifer.v, O here's another pumpion, the cramm’d 
son ofa starv'd usurer. 1625 Frercure & Massixcer 
Cust. Country 1.ii, What Shonld I call thee? Pompeon, 
‘Thou kisse my lady? . 

4, +a. attrib. fig. Swelling, big, magniloquent. 

ax670 Hacker Adp. Williams 1. (1692) 120 Witbout pum- 
pian words and ruffling grandiloquence. 

b. Cond. as pontpion-botile, -twine; pompion 


berry : see, quot. 1872. 

1672 tr. Bernie's Afem, Gi. Mogud IIL. 16 That ..the 
servants may easily, with their Pompion-bottles, water them. 
1840 Browsixe Sordedlo u. 775 Observe a pompion-twine 
afloat, 1872 ScuELE DE Veak Americanisms 403 Hack 
berries or Pompion berries..are obtained from a shrub.. 
(Celtis occidentalis), and are sweet and edible. , 

Pompious, obs. f. Pompous. Pompire, pom- 
poire, yar. Pour-pear. Pompirk, -pirkin: 
see PomperKiN. Pompkin, obs. f. Pumpkin, 

+Pomple, pumple. 0%s. [Etymology un- 
ascertained.) Some kind of fodder for oxen used 


in the north of England in the 14th century, 

One suggestion is that it was vetches (Lathyrus sativus) 
still commonly sown with oats as green fodder; another 
that it was a mixture of pease and oats, which was even in 
the roth c. a common fodder in the district. But the season 
of the year in the one case, and the association with hay 
(cur Jeno) in the otber, make difficulties. 

3347 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 42 [Feb.] In xliij 
travis straminis avenz et xxiij travis de Pomple, emp. pro 
sustentacione Boum, xjs. viljd. [April] In xliij travis 
Straminis avenz et xxij travis de Pomple cum feno, xj s 
iiijd. q®. 1348-9 7érd. 43 [Feb.] In xhj travis stramipis 
x travis de Pomple et feno emp. xvs. Extra Cog. In xxiij 
travis straminis et viij travis de Pomple cum feno empt. pro 
bobus pascendis. ¢1350 /did. 44 [December] In. .iiij travis 
de Pumple. 1349 Finchale invent. (Surtees) p. xxxiii, 
xviij qu. vj bns. avenae et pomple. 1394 Farrow & Wear. 
month Lavent, (Surtees) 183 In campis seminate sunt.. 
xxxij. acre frumenti,..1j. acraz cum fabis et pisis, x. acrat 
avena: et pumpyl. [1900 N.&Q. oth Ser, VI. 235 A field of 
six acres on.. Bury (or Berry) Court Farm in Cliffe, 
near Rochester, Kent, was long known as ‘ Pompill Croft’, 
..in a bill in Chancery..fezp. James I,..‘ Pumple Croft".] 

Pomplemose, variant of PompELsoosk. 

Pompless (pemplés), a. [f. Pomp sd. + -vEss.] 
Without a 

1792 R. Cumazarann Calvary (18033 H. 7 The cold dust, 


in which I sleep Pompless and from a scornful world with- 
drawn. 1848 Lytton A. Arthne vie Ixii, With burghers in 


his pompless train. 

Pompoleon (pempée'lign). [a F. ponrpoléon 
(Liltré) 5 cf. Crtrts Pompoleum, the shaddock, in 
Buisson 1779; app. connected with fompe/moose.] 
A name in some places of the SHADDOCK or 
PoMPELMOOSE (Ctirus decumana). = 

31837 Penny Cycl, VII. 215/2 Shaddocks .. when they 
arrive at thelr greatest size they are called Pompoleons, or 
Pomplemonsses. 1848 D. W. Horrmeistea Trav. Ceylon 
99 Tropical fruits new to me, pompoleons or shaddocks, 
jamboos, and mangoes. 

Pom-pom (pp'mppm). [From the sonnd of the 
discharge.] The name given during the South 
African war, 1899-1902, to the Maxim automatic 
quick-firing gun: sce Maxim 56.2 Also fig., and 
aitrib, as pom-pom gun, ammunilion. 

1899 Daily News 6 Dec. 5/4 Automatic guns, nicknamed 


gourds, pompions, 
y. 1599 R. Garoiner Kitch, 


. camposition are various, 


POMPOUS. 


pag at Ibid, 26 Dec. 2/3 An antomatic gun, which 
fommy Atkins, with his aptitude for expressive phrases, 
pont christened ‘Pom! Pom!’ sg00 /éid. 5 Mar. 2/3 
ear where the ‘pom-pom’ gun was placed, is the over- 
flowing supply store. /éid. 25 June 3/3 We secured a 
Hotchkiss gun, 500 renads of pom-pom ammunition. 1902 
Westm, Gaz, 27 Jan. 1/2 The fact..has never influenced 
bim..towards a modification of his verbal pom-poms. 

Pompon (pempen, || ponpon)., Also 8 pong 
pong, pomponne, 8-9 pompoo'n, 9 pompom, 
ponpon, pompone. [a. F. fompon (1725 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) a tuft, top-knot ; of uncertain origin ; 
possibly a collog. deriv. of powtpe, Pon. 

OF. had pomfon, Postion, but this seeins unconnected.) 

1. A jewel or ornament attached to a long pin; 
a tnft or bunch of ribbon, velvet, flowers, threads 
of silk, etc., formerly wom in the hair, or on the 
cap or dress; now worn on women's and children’s 
hats and shoes, and used to ornament the borders 
of mantles; also, the round tuft on a soldier’s 
or sailor’s cap, the front of a shako, etc. 

3748 Song in Charmer (1751) HL. 51 While yon're placiag 
a patch, or adjusting pong pong. 1748 Lend. Mag. (Fairholt), 
Pong-pong, an ornament worn by the ladies in the middle of 
the forepart of their head-dress. Their figures, size, and 
such as butterflies, feathers, tinsel, 
coxcomb lace, etc. 1753 Curstear. in World No. 18 Pit 
"How do you like ny ontpon, papa?’ continued my daughter 
.-putting up her hand to her head, and showing me in the 
middle of her hair a complication of shreds and rags of 
velvets, feathers, and ribbands, stuck with false stones ofa 
thousand colours. 1754 Mas. Decanvin Lie & Corr. (1861) 
I11. 300 Lady Betty 1s to have a ee fine sprig of pearl 
diamonds and turquoises for ber hair, by way of pomponne. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia tv, A milliner may have sent 
a wrong pompoon, 1826 //ist, Pelham, Mass. (1898) 191 
Voted that the town will furnish the Money to purchase 
Pompons and feathers. 31840 Barna /go0é. Leg. Sets t. 
Leech Folkest., Pieces of black pointed wire with which, 
in the days of tonpees and pompoons, our foremothers were 
wont to secure their fly-caps and head-gear. 1887 Daily 
News 6 Jan. 3/1 Black gauze dotted over with pompons of 
chenille of about the size of a shilling. 1897 S. Caane in 
Weston. Gaz. 3 May 2/2 The blue sailor bonnets with their 
red pom-poms. ' 

2. A variety of Chrysanthemum, and of Dahlia, 
bearing small globular flowers. Also atirth, 

1861 Aforn. Post 12 Nov., The pompons, or dwarf chrysan- 
themums, 1866 7'reas. Bot, s.v. Chrysanthemum, Chiry- 
santhemums are classed by growers into Large-flowered, 
‘Anemone-flowered, Pompons, and Anemone-flowered Pom- 
pons, f/éid.s.v. Dahiia, Arace of pompons with remarkably 
small flower-heads has been obtained. 1891 Times 15 Oct. 
s/s The four great divisions of show dahlias, cactus dablias, 


' decorative dahlias, and pompons. 


Hence Po‘mponed a., decked wilh pompons. 
1953 World No, 22 #7 Exhibiting themselves in public 
places,.. patched, painted and pomponed. 1767 !Foman of 


- Fashion 1. 109 The Head frizzled, egretted, pomponed, 


befeather’d, and beribbon’d all over. 

Pompon, -pone, a pumpkin: see PomPion. 

Pompoon, Pompose: see Pospox, Posrous, 

Pomposity (pempe'siti). In 5 pomposite. 
[ad. med.L. fom:pasitas: see Pompous and -ITY.] 
The quality of being pompous. 

+1, Pomp, solemnity. Oés. rare—*. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 41 Inlins Cesar ordeneide by 
the cownselle of the senate sette in pomposite alle the 
worlde to be dimencionate. . - 

2, Display of dignity or importance in deport- 
ment or language; ostentationsness. (In quot. 
1620 ag a mock-title.) 

* 3620 Snetton Ontx. (1746) IV. 7 
posity forget to write to me. 3763 in Boswell Johnson 
25 June, An affectation of pomposity, unworthy of a man of 
genins. 31841 D'Israri: Amen. tt. (1867) 135 Furions 
Latinisms, bristling with  polysyllabic pomposity. 1879 
M. Aaxowo Afixed Ess., French Critic on Goethe 302 Some 


xi. gz Let not your Pom- 


- acnte remarks on the pomposity of diction. 


Pompons (pe'mpeas). a. (adv.) Also 5 pomp- 
yus, Sc. pomposs, 5-6 -ouse, 5-8 -ose, 6 -0s, 
Sc. -us, 6-7 -eous, 6-8 -ious. [=F . fompenr 
full of display (14th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late 
L. pomposus pompous, stately, solemn, f. pomipa 
Pomp: see -oUs.] 

-1. Characterized by pomp or stately show; magni- 


ficent, splendid; + processional. ij 

1430-40 Lypc. Lochas vt xxvi. (MS. Bod]. 263) 2 With a 
gret host, most Pompons in his glorie. 3528 Roy Kede me 
(title-p.), T will ascende makynge my state so hye That my 
pompous honoure shall never dye. 1561 1. Noaton Calvin's 
Inst. W. xix. (1634) 724 They..goe in a long pompous shew 
to carrie a Pageant of holy oyle. 1638 Junius Paint, 
Ancients 60 The Poets brpgecen a stage..all what is 
pompous, grave, and delightfull. 1720 WaATERLAND Eight 
Serm. 175 Upon tbis Occasion,.. it pleased God, in the 
most solemn_and ie us Manner to proclaim the high 
Dignity of God the Son, 1738 Biacn A/iitox M.'s Wks. 
1738 I. 47 The pompons Edition of it [Paradise Lost] 
printed by Subscription in 1688. 1841 Excpuinstong //est. 
india 11.342 There was a general fair and many processions 
and otber pompous shows. 1896 T. F, Tour £aw. #, iv. 82 
At the head of a pompous embassy. 

2. Characterized by nn exaggerated display of 
self-importance or dignity ; boastful, vain-glorious, 
arrogant ; cone » pretentious, ceremonious : 
of language: inflated, turgid. ; 

€3986 Cuaucea Afonk's T. 565 Was nenere Capitayn 


vndera kyng..moore pompous in heigh presumpcioun Than 
Oloferne. ¢3460 Wisdowt 1125 in Macro Plays, Conforme 


POMPOUSLY. 


yow not to bis pompyns glory, But reforme in gostly felynge. 
1529 Morr Dyaloge it. Wks. 225/a Ifthey kepe few seruanntes 
we calf them nyggardes. If they kepe many we cal them 
pompouse. 1631 Wreven Anc. Fun. Mon. 785 Coming, 
after a pompous and bragging manner. 1749 CuesTeRr. 
Lett. (1792) UL. 311 In spite of all the pompous and specious 
epithets he may assume. 1804 Med. Fri. XI. 108 It has, 
however, often been dignified with pompousnames, 1814 Jank 
Austen Mans/. Paré viii, Mrs. Rushworth, a well-meaning, 
civil, prosing, pompous woman, who thought nothing of 
consequence, but as it related to her own and her son’s 
concerns, 1875 Jowrtt Plato (ad. 2) 1. 118 ‘Those who 
spin pompous theories out of nothing. 

comb, 1897 Ftanorau Harvard Episodes 44 In one hand 
he carried a pompous looking bottle. 

B. as adv. = POMPOUSLY. 

1784 Suvanrare dfatrimon ze II. ss The Earl having 
hiked extremely pompous of the Honour and Antiquity of 
his Family. : 

Pompously (pe‘mposli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2,] 
1. In a pompous manner; with magnificence or 
splendour; in pomp or state. 

1513 Dovaras Aeners xu ii, §3 And bad thai suld tak 
gud kepe and attend, Toleid the pray per ordour pompunsly. 
1596 Loncr Marg. Amer. 125 Their horses, were all pom- 
pously garnished with golde and siluer. 1737 Cuamarr- 
LAYNE St. Gt. Brit. t. it. (ed. 33) 275 The Benefactor’s Body 
having been pompously buried before in Barbados, was 
yet. .bronght over. : asf. 

2. With display or parade; with affected dignity ; 
ostentationsly, vauntingly. 

1718 Hictes & Nesson F. Kettlewell wm. li, 318 Prefer. 
ring Truth and Righteousness to all other Considerations 
how Pompiously soever set off. Aa C. Bronte ¥. Eyre 
viii, This charge which Mr. Brocklehurst has weakly and 
pompously repeated at second-hand. 

Pompousness (pe'mposnés). [f. as prec. + 
-nESS.] The quality or condition of being pom- 
poas: sce the adj. 

1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 243 Quoth Agas I sey yt 
for no pompousnesse A jentyl wumman_J am as bern 
wytnesse [etc.}, 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut, clx. 992 tf 
wee haue wherewith to maintaine ourselues well, we fall to 
gluttonie, pompousnesse, whoredom, and other loosenesse. 
1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dudit. & iv, Rule ii, p14 They 
[Christ's miracles] had Hering of pompousness and ostenta- 
tion. 1793 Gouv, Morets in Sparks Life & Writ, (1832) IT. 
283 The pompousness of this Embassy conld not but excite 
the attention of England. 1870 Lowrtu Among my Bhs, 
Ser. 1. (1873) 76 In verse, he had a pomp, which, excellent 
in itself, became pompousness in his imitators. 

Pompyl!: sce PoMELY a, 

| Pomum (péumim). Bol. Obs. [L., = fruit of 
any kind; in med.L. an apple.) = Powe tb. 

1760 J. Len Jnlrod, Bot. vi.(1765) 14 Pomtuan, is a fleshy 
or pulpy Pericarpium without Valve, containing a Capsule, 
1785 Mantyn Rousseau's Bot, xxviii. (1794) 451 They all 
agree in..a pomsune for a fruit. 

Pomyce, pomys, obs. forms of Pumice. 

Pon, obs. f. Pay 34.1, Pawn 50,1 (at Chess), 
Ponp, Pone3,. Ponade, -ado, obs, ff, PANADE 2, 
Panapa. Ponard, obs, form of Pontarp. 

Ponce (pens). séang. [perh. from Pounce v.] 


(See anels,) 

(1861 Mavurw Lond, Labour WIT. 354/1 The ‘ pounceys’, 
(the class I have alluded to as fancy-men, called ‘ ponnceys * 
by my present informant).] 187a Clerkenwell News 27 Jan., 
Prostitutes, or their ‘ ponces‘ or bullies. 1888 Padi A/al/ G. 
13 Oct. 3/1 The ruffians who form the rank and file of the 
predatory gangs, are almost always the bullies or ‘ ponces ' 
of prostitutes. 

ll Ponceau (poisd). [F. (OF. pounce? poppy, 
t2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The bright red colonr 
of the corn poppy. Also the name of a coal-tar 
dye of red colour. 

1835 Ladies’ Cadine? Feh. 135 Those [flowers] of cherr 
colour. .are now superseded by poncean, which has a mid 
better effect by candle-light. 1861 J. Brown Hore Suds. 
Afysé. (1882) 131 A gown of rich poncean satin. 1885 
Goopate Physiol. Bot. (1892) 19 [Name of the dye] Ponceau. 

Poncelet (pp'nslét). [After J. V. Poncclet, 
a French mathematician, 1788-1867.} A unit for 
measurlng the rate of expenditure of energy, equal 
to 100 kilogrammeters per second. 

Ponoer, Ponchion, obs. ff. Pouncer, Puncnion. 

Poncho (pentfo, ppafo). Also 8 puncho, 
pancho, 9 poncha, ponche. [a. S. Amer.-Sp. 
poucho,a, Ataucanian poncho, poniho. (See Febres 
Dict. Araucanian 1765, repr. 1883, Granada Vocab. 
Rioplatense, Montevideo 1890.)] A South American 
cloak, consisting of an oblong piece of cloth with 
a slit in the middle for the head; hence applied 
tosimilar garments worn elsewhere: see quot. 1849. 

1748 Earthquake of Pers iii. 287 The Men instead of 
the Poncho havea Surtout madelikeasack, 1768 J. Bynon 
Narr, Patagonia 174 A puncho, which is a sqnare piece of 
cloth, generally in stripes of different colours, with a slit in 
the middle of it wide enough to let their heads through. 
1783 Justamono tr. Raynals fist, indies WW. 207 The 
Savages supply it [Chili] chiefly with the Pancho. 1844 
G. Donn Textile Manu/, iv, 137 The ‘poncho’, or South 
American cloak, of which specimens are to be seen in the 
smart shops of some of our London tailors, 1849 7é/ustr. 
Lond. News 5 May 296/2 One of the chief novelties of the 
Season, suitable for promenading or for evening wear, is the 

‘oncho, a description of shaw! mantilla, somewhat re- 
sembling, in shape, the mantifla worn by the Spanish 
Senoras. | 1869 F.. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 323 The 
poncho is a piece of oilcloth with a slit in the centre, 
through whic the head is put. Bg J. Batt Nat. in S. 
Amer, 179 A genuine poncho woven by the Indian women. 
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b. atfrid., 13 poncho-ma:ttress, a poncho 
adapted for use as n mattress. 

1862 Catal. Internat, Exhib. Ut. xi. a6 Granulated cork 
poncho-mattress. 

Hence Po'nchoed a. [-ED 2], wearing a poncho, 

1901 Sin M. Conway Bolivian Andes xxv. 289 The sun 
shining on this field of ponchoed natives, 

Poncho(u)n, ponchong, obs. ff. Punczon. 

Pond (pend), sé. Also 4-7 ponde, 4-5 poond(e, 
pounde, 5 poynde, 5-6 pownde, (7 pon); dial. 
7-9 pownd, 9 pound. [ME onde, app. a variant 
of Pounn 54.2, which is commonly used in the 
same sense in Sc., and Eng. dialccts.] 

1. A small body of still water of artificial forma- 
tion, its bed being either hollowed out of the soil 
or formed by embanking and damming up a natural 
hollow. Often described according to its use, etc., 
as a compensation-pond (for a canal, etc.), duck- 
pond, fish-pond, mill-pond, parish or village pond, 
skaling- or curling-pond, etc. Formerly often sfec. 
= fish-pond. 

arzoo A. Fforn 1173 (Land MS.) My net hys ney 
honde [n a wel fayr ponde [/fari. MS. hende.. pende; 
Cambr. MS, stronde}, 1387 Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) 1. 69 
Wateres fallynge of pe hizest hill of racy. makep a grete 
ait laguae dacton efficiunt), 1388 Wycur Fs. cxiiifi). 8 
Which turnede a stoon in to pondis [v.7. a poond; 1382 
poolis] of watris. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P, R. xin. xiv. 
(1495) 447 A ponde is water gaderyd to ae e of fysshe, 
though ofte gaderynge of water wythout fysshe be callyd 
ponde hy contrary meanynge. ¢ 1425 Vor. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
652/35 Hoc stagnum, poynde, ¢1450 Pol, Poents (Rolls) 1f. 
228 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, ora welle, That drownythe 
the dowghty, and bryngethe hem abeere. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
286/1 A Poonde, .. piscina, stagnunt, winariunt. 1952 
Hv oet, Ponde for fyshe, /ucava, pene . Ponde to washe 
shepein, probatica piscina, 16aa Drayton Sody-olb, xxviii. 
1197 Near to the foot..it makes a little pon, Which in a little 
space converteth wood tostone, 16aa Canis Stat. Sewers 
(1647) 60 A Pond is a standing Ditch cast by labor of mans 
hand in his private grounds for his private use,..but a Pool 
is a low plat of ground by nature, and is not cast by mans 
hand. 1676 Lapv Cuawonts in 12th Rep. fish MSS. 
Conim. App. v. 34 Drownded by the breaking of ice upon 
a pond where he was sliding. 1 G. Merton Praise 
Yorks, Ade 132 Our awd meer is shdden into th’ pownd, 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) TV. 346 A large pond, or 
ditch, on the east side of the city wall being drained. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-tk. s.v. Founded, A 
mill-pound is the backwater which is held in reserve for the 
supply of the mill. 1880 Miss Brannon Just as / ant ii, 
The pond and the fountain were as old as the house. 


b. Locally in England (esp. in Surrey), also in 
New England, etc., applied to a natural pool, tarn, 
mere, or small lake; in colonial use also to a pool 


in a river or stream. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, 6 Ther is a grete ponde that 
conteyneth Ix ifondes. 1765 T. Hutcuixson /Jist. Mass. 
I. 459 The Nipnets .. were seated upon some fesser rivers 
and fakes or large ponds, more within the continent. 1809 
Kennaut 7?av. 11. 39 Valleys and hollows that contain 
small streams, and thes or pools, in New England always 
denominated fonds. 1835 /'rans. Zool. Soc. Lond. |. 234 
A tranquil part of the river, such as the colonists call a 
‘pond’. 1900 G, C. Broprick Afem. 4 Jrpress, xiv. 304 

¢ county of Surrey, with., its numerous heaths, its lonely 
tarns modestly calted ‘ponds’, its hollow lanes. 
e, transf, and fig. 

1526 Tixpate Rev, xix. 20 These bothe were cast into a 

nde off fyre burnynge with brymstone, 1g55 R. Satu in 

‘oxe A. § Af. (1583) 1697/1 That I may passe out of this 
ponde, Wherein I am opprest. 1792 A. Youno Trav. France 
65 His pond of quicksilver is considerable, containing 2solb, 

2. Applied fg. or humorously to the sea, esp. 


the Atlantic Ocean ; cf. HERRING-POND. 

1641 Time's Alterationsin N. Wallington Notices Chas. T 
(1869) 17. App. 306 It seems that you have taken flight over 
the great Pond, pray what newes in England? 1665 Sia T. 
Henaeat Trav. (1677) 3 Through this Womb of moisture 
the great pond of the VYorld (as Bishop Hall terms the 
Ocean), 1780 Royal Gaz. (N.V.) aa Jan., Then Jack was 
sent across the Pond To take her in the rear, Sir. 183 
Morttry Corr, (1889) 1. it 11, 1 should have been very so: 
to have crossed the Atlantic (or the pond, as the sailors call 
it) withont a single storm. 1864 Tuorgau Cafe Cod x. (1 

29 It is but a step from the glassy surface of the Herring 

‘onds to the big Atlantic Pond where the waves never 
cease to break. 1902 Oxting (U.S.) June 3485/1 [They] 
have hardly sustained their reputation on either side of the 


big pond. 

3. Ina canal: = Pounn sd,? q.v. 

4. attrib, and Cond. as pond-beetle, att 
-dregs, -earth, -maker, -wiutd, -miussel, -side, 
-waler; pond-apple, 2 small tree (Anona fauri- 
tates, or its 
fruit (Cent, Dict. 890) pond-barrow: see 
quot.; pond-bay, a dam; ‘+ pond-caster, one 
who digs ont ponds; pond-dogwood, the Batton- 
bush of N. America (Cepha/anthus occidentalis) ; 
pond-duck, the wild duck; pond-fish, (a) a fish 
usually reared in a pond, as the carp; (4) spec. 
in U.S., a fish of the genns Pomotis or Lepomis, 
a sunfish or pond-perch; pond-head, a bank or 
dam which confines a pond; pond-hunter, a 
naturalist who investigates pond-life ; pond-land, 
marsh, fen-land ; pond-life, the animals, esp. the 
invertebrata, tbat live in ponds or stagnant water ; 
pond-lily, a water-lily, as the yellow Nuphar 


PONDER. 


dutea, or the N. American species WV. advena, or the 
white Nyupheva alba; pond-perch = pond-/ish (6); 
pond-pickere] = PickEREL! b; pond-pine, sce 
Pe 54.22; pond-shrimp, a falry shrimp (Fatry 
C. 2); pond-enail, any freshwater snail inhabiting 
ponds; pond-spice, a N. Amer. shrub (Zitsea or 
Tetranthera geniculata) growing in sandy swamps 

Miller /¥ant-n. 1884); pond tortoise, -turtle 

UY. S.), any freshwater tortoise of the family 
Lmydide; a terrapin or mud-turtle; pondwort, 
knight’s p., Water-soldier [ tratioies); +t pond- 
yard, a yard containing a fish-pond or ponds, 

1845 Statist, Acc. Scott, XIV. Koss-shire o54 On the 
north-west side of Knock-farril is a circular enclosure or 
ring, formed of small stones, having the earth somewhat 
scooped out in the interior... They are not unlike the “pond. 
barrows of Wales...The common people call them fairy- 
folds, 1863 Santes /adust. Biog. 32 Dams of earth, called 
‘*pond-bays’, were thrown across watercourses. 1602 Sxr- 
ford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Varr. Collect. 1. 166 [Wages 
for the day] For a *Bondcaster..iij. 1655 /éfd. 172 For 
a Pondcaster v4, 1778 [W. Maasnatt] Adinntes Agric, 
Observ. 22 *Pond-dregs laid on a clayey Meadow, in 
November, are of no obvious service. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. 
Hist, Vi. ae *Pond-ducks.. have a straight and narrow 
hill, a small hind toe, and a sharp pointed train. @ 1677 
Vace /'rint. Orig. Man, uw. ix. 208 Carps, Tench, and 
divers other *Pond-fish, 1567 in F. J. Baigent Crondad 
Ree. (1891) 166 Myles, weares, myldammes, brydges, 

ndes, and *ponde heades within the same mannor., 18az 

tare Wild. Minstr. 11. 24 On the sloping pond-head. 1896 
Daily News 12 Dec, 6/2 Kept in captivity..in the *pond- 
hunter's aquarium. 1686 1s¢ Cent. /ist. Springfield (1899) 
II. 270 Twenty neres..of *Pond or Low Land by the Way 
to Hadley, 1886 E, A, Butter (¢itée) “Pond Life. 1778 
J. Canver Trav. N. Amvr, 167 The lake is covered. .with 
the large *pond-lily. 1845- frs. Lincotn Lect. Bot. te 
The white Pond fily. .isa splendid. .plant. 1632-3 Canterd. 
Marr, Licences (MS), William Cook of ollingbourne, 
*pondmaker. 1707 Montimer /Zusé. (1721) 11.79 You must 
cool the Mould about the Roots with *Pond-mud and Cow- 
dung. 18§ Kixcstey Glancns (1878) 67 The Common 
*Pond-Mussel (Anodon Cygneus).  16a1 Lane M. Wrovtt 
Urania 471 By a *Pond side, where the Stagge had taken 
soile. 1 Marv E. Bamrorn Uf 4 Down Brooks so 
*Pond-snails .. surrounded by dancing beetles, 1896 Tv- 
Dekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 68 The *pond-tortoises differ 
hy having the toes fully webbed, and also by the more 
alonrated tail. 3896 List Anim. Zool, Soc, 556 Emys orbi- 
exdaris(Linn.), European Pond-tortoise. 1633 T. James Foy. 
§ This *pond-water had a..lothsome smell. 1875 Huxiry 
£ Martin Elen, Biol. (1883) 47 Chara flourishes in pond- 
water under the influence of sunlight. 1578 Lyte Dadoens 
i. ch 143 Knights *Pondeworte. 1485 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) U1, 235 Pro firma Piscarii vocat‘ le “pond- 
pare er annum xv*, 1796 Sporting Mag. VIt. 142 He.. 
nilt Verulam tfonse, close by the pond-yard, 


Pond (pend), v. [f. Poxp sd. See also Pounn 2] 
1, ¢rans, To hold Jack or dam up (a stream) 


into or as into a pond; to pound. 

1673 ust Cent. Hist, Springfield U.S.) (1899) {L. 119 Pro- 
vided it be not prejndiciall to the high ve? ror to any mans 
propriety by ponding np of water. 1694 /éid. 283 [He] did 
desire, the stream of Pacowseck Prooke to set a Saw mil 
on, and the Low fand for ponding. 1742 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. (ed, 3) 1. 319 Another Flood.gate.. ponds the whole 
River [Exe], so as to throw the waste Water, over a strong 
Stone Weir, into its natural Chanel. 1840 Arid. dull 
Docks Comm. 139 The water was ponded above the North 
Bridge. 1865 Conn Scen, & Geol. Scot. vii. 200 The mass 
of ice which choked up the mouth of Glen Spean, and 
ponded back the water. 1894 Sir C. Moxcrierr in Word. 
mg Men's Coll. Frni. Dec. 130 Drop eatss: to be kept 
down during low Nile so as to pond up the water, 

Jig. 1810 Br. Correston ist Repl. Edin. Rev. Mem. 
(1851) 299 By so doing, we .. pond back the wealth which 
ought to circulate through a thousand ducts and channels. 


2. intr. Of water, ctc.: To form a pool or pond ; 


to collect by belng held back. 

1867 Rusian Elen. Drawing i. 35 The use of turning the 
paper upside down is to neutralise the increase of darkness 
towards the bottom of the squares, which would otherwise 
take place from the ponding of the colour, 1893 H. M. 
Witson in HW7Artéy Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/7 So that no sewage can 
pond in the channels or escape from them. 

+3. frans. a. To confine in a pond. b. To 
dip or submerge in a pond. Obs. rare. 

1589 Warner Add, Eng. v. xxvii. 120 The Citirens, like 
ponned Pykes, The lessers feede the greate, 1657 J. Wat1s 
Dipper Sprinkled 107 Vou ran ont to the Anabaptist to be 
dipt and faver’d in a Pond, or to be ponded and plunged at 
Laver [in Essex}, 

Hence Ponded f//. a.; Potnding v4/, sd. 

1589 Ponned [see sense 3} 1673, Ponding [see sense 1}. 
1 R. Peince Bath Mem. n. i. 251 ‘There is .. some 
Ponded Water also in the little Ditches. 1830 Lyaut 
Princ. Geol. \, 291 The ponding back..of this great body 
of fresh-water. 1838 Maey Howrtr Birds & £2, Heron 
xxxv, Where mountain-torrents run and moan, Or “este 
waters slee 1857 Ponding [sea sense 2}. 1900 Hestnr. 
Gaz. 10 July 1/3 The cutting of a channel .. set free at first 
An enormous quantity of ponded-up water. 

Pond, -e, obs. forms of Pounn, welght, etc. 

Pondage (pp'ndédz). [f. Ponp sb. +-aor. Sec 
also PounDadeE.] Storage or ponding of water; 
the capacity of 1 pond or dam for holding water. 

1877 J. T. FANsinc Water-Supply Engineering w- 63 
Basins having limited pondage or available storage of rain- 
fall, 1885 Sanitary Engineer 24 Dec. &0/t The stream ce 
surveyed, and the survey demonstrated the practicability o| 
pondage far beyond the necessities of city supply. 

Pondage, obs. form of PouNDAGE. : 

+ Ponder, 4.1 00s. [f Poxper v. " — 


PONDER. 
or ?immed. f. L. pondus, ponder- weight. (No 
corresponding sb. is recorded in Fy Weight, 


het#iness; in quot. 1613, a heavy blow. 

23477 Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. Theat. Chen 
Brit. (1652) 58 For God made all things, and set it sure, In 
Number, Ponder, and in Measure. 1613 Heyvwoon Silver 
Age i. i, Wks, 1874 JIL. 142 I!'e lay so huge a ponder on 
thy sknll, 1622 Gissoys Ovid's Met, 1x. (1626) 175 The 
rock .. By his owae ponder firmely fortifi'd. 1631 J. Done 
Polydoron 201 To sustaine the bodies pooder and grossnesse. 

+ Ponder, 53.2 Ods. rare. [f. PonDER v.] An 


act of pondering (or ?something to ponder on). _ 

1788 Mme. D‘Arsiav Diavy 11 Jan., He. soon after took his 
leave, not without one little flight to give me for a ponder. 

Ponder, -dre, 53.3; see Pounner 1, 

Ponder (pe'ndei), v. Also 4 poundre, pun- 
dre, 4-6 pondre, § -yr, punder (also 9 dia/.), 6 
pondur. [ME.a. OF. forder-er (14th c, in Hatz 
Darm.), F. pondérer to weigh, poise, ad. L. por- 
derare to weigh, f. poudus, ponder- weight.] 

+1. érans. To ascertain the weight of; to weigh. 


In quot. ¢ 1470 absol, Also fig. Obs. 

©1470 Haaoinc Chron. cxvi. viii, Vaegally he poadred 
then and peysed, 1532 Faitu Afirror Wks. (1829) 263 If 
all mea living were pondered in one balaace. 1547 Booape 
Brev. Heatth Pref. 2b, To ponder and way the dregges or 
porcions the whiche onght to be ministred. 1645 Ussuee 
Body Div. 203 A Rule, Line, Square, Measnre, and Ballance, 
whereby must be framed, ordered, ineasured, and pondered. 

+2, Of a thing: To weigh (so much), to amount 


in weight to. Ods. 

1524 in G. Oliver /Tist. Col/. (1841) App. 17 On [chales].. 
all goolde, with the Patent of goolde ponderyng 1502. 10dwt. 
1553 /nv. Ch. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 89 ‘I'wo bells, pondryng 
hy estymacion seven hundreds, /d7d. 92 One chalise of 
sylver, pondring iiij unces. 

+3. To estimate or judge the worth, value, or 


amount of; to estimate, appraise, value. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 110 Pe date of Ihesu 
pundred, pat men tellis bi, A bonsand & a hundred & sex 
& pritti, 1387 Taevisa //igden (Rolls) VIL. 155 Eche maa 
dede anght to be ponadred or demed after be enteacionn of 
hym pat dop. ¢1435 B. Burcu Caéo in Herrig’s Archiv 
(1906) CXV. 308 Peise nat the gifte, ne pondre nat the pris, 
1483 Liber Niger in Iouseh, Ord. (1790) 23 To pondyr the 
dayes of grete festes with the dayes of abstinence. 1566 
Paister (al, Pleas. 1, 44 Vertues are not to be pondered 
by the sexe or kinde hy whom they be done, but by the 
chaste and honest minde. 

4, To weigh (n matter, words, ctc.) mentally; to 
give due weight to and eonsider carefully; to 
think over, meditate upon. : 

1380 Wycerir Sef. IAs. 111. 433 3it_pei pondren hlas- 
phemye in among pis apostasye. ¢1qa0 Lypc, Assesbly of 
Gods 134 Consydre thys mater and ponder my cause, 111 
in W. H, Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 4 V..pray yow 
iiij arbitrors to pondre the seying., a@ 1662 Neirenats Laud 
n. 244 The cause being heard, and all the Allegations on 
both sides exactly pondered, his Majesty .. gave Seatence. 
1697 DrvpEen “Eneid 1. ies ‘The modest queen..Poader'd 
the speech, then bricfly thus replies, 1832 Ht. Maatixzav 
Demerara i. 13 Alfred poadered the matter as he went 
home. 1900 Mortev Cromwell v. iv. 418 He and the 
conacil had already pondered the list of members returned 
to the parliament. 

b. with 067. clause. 

c1380 Wyeiir Wks, (1880) 456 Pei ponderen wib pis 
suspending pat pey don it for riztwisenesse to teche curatis 
obedience. 1g19 /nfer, Four Elements in Hazl. Dedstey 
I. 7 Which in his mind hath ofttimes pondered, What 
number of books..be made and imprinted. 1587 Tureav. 
Trag. T. (1837) 151 Pondring ia his thonght To howe 
extreme a poyat by wyle Of Rosmond he was brought. 
1848 W. H. Kew tr. 7. Blane's Hist. Ten Y.1. 119 [He] 
at that very instant, was pondering oaly how he might save 
that monarch's crown. 1855 Prescott PAMip 7/, 1.1. viii. 
116 ‘he government should ponder well whether the prize 
would be worth the cost. 

ec. To find or make out by pondering. rare. 

1816 H. Kea Trav. 117 Expecting he should have to 
ponder his way through wilderness on foot. 

5. intr. To consider, meditate, reflect ; to think 
deeply or seriously o72, muse over, 

i6og Suaxs. Lear i. iv. 24 This tempest will not giue me 
Ieane to ponder On things would hurt me more. 1697 
Drvoen Aeneid 1. 311 Fowtdenng sis oa humao miseries, 
1791 Cowraa Odyss. xx. 30 So he from side to side roll’d, 
pondering decp. 1832 Tennvson Gnone 165 Here she 
ceased, And Paris ponder'd, and I cried, ‘O Paris, Give it to 
Pallas 1’ 840 Dickrns Barn, Rudge xxxi, Poodering on 
his unhappy jot. 188: Besant & Rice Chafé. of Fleet I. 
xo A message from the dead, to keep and ponder over? 

+6. trans. To support the weight or severity of, 
to bear. Obs. rare". 

c 1485 Dighy DLys?, (2882) ty. 217 For our faithe & fidelitee, 
He peas tigore Off his Teton, 3 

Hence Po-ndering vé/. sd. 

1535 CovErDALe 2 Afacc, xii. 43 He had some consideracion 
& pondringe of y* life y* is afterthistyme. 1809 W. lavixc 

. Knickerd, (titleep.) The unautterable ponderings of Walter 
\ the Doubter. 


Ponderable (pe‘nderab’l), @. (sd.) [ad. late 
L. ponderabilis that may be weighed: see PoxnER 
vy, and -ABLE. Cf. F. pondérable (15-16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Capable of heing weighed ; having 
appreciable weight. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psevd, Ef. 11. xxvii. 177 If the bite 
of an Aspe will kill within aa houre, yet the impression 
scarce visible, and the poyson communicated not poaderable. 


1794 G. Aoams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 448 Water con- 
stitutes the ponderable part of all aeriform fluids, 1860 
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Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) ii. § 120 All substances, 
whether ponderable or imponderable. 1881 AamstRONG in 
Nature XXIV. 450/1 In the ponderable application of falling 
water in hydraulic machines. 

b. fig. Capable of being mentally weighed ; 
appreciable. 

1813 W. Tavior in Monthly Rev. LXX1. 306 Still it is 
ponderable in the scales of criticism. 1884 Svymonps Shaks. 
Pred. ix. 361 Any ponderable qualities of craftsmanship. 

B. as sé. Asubstance or object having weight ; 
pl. heavy articles, 

1866 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. viii. 85 Put out all our boats 
and filled them with poaderables alongside. 

Hence Ponderabi-lity [= F. pondérabilité], 


Po'nderableness, weight, heaviness. 

1846 Farapav “xf. Res. xlix. 368 Let us not be confnsed 
by the ponderability and gravitation of heavy matter. 1846 
Woacester, Ponderableness. 1890 R. H. Hutton Newsman 
vy. (1891) 61 The ponderahility of the atmosphere. 


Ponderal (pendaral), a. [f. L. pondus, ponder- 
weight +-au: cf. L, onderale place where weights 
were kept, in origin nenter of an adj. *fonderalis ; 
also mod.F. pondéral relating to weight (a neolo- 
gism in Littré).] Of or pertaining to weight; de- 
termined or estimated hy weight. 


1674 Jeaxe Arith, (1696) 89 Whether by confonndiag the . 


Attick and Roman Sextaries, or the Ponnds Mensaral or 
Ponderal,..1 know not. 1705 Arsutunot Ox Coins (1727) 20 
Thus did the money Drachma in process of time decrease: 
hut all the while we may suppose the poaderal Drachma to 
have coatiaued the same. 1880 CLeminsitaw Hurts’ A tom, 
The. 322Theatomic weights. .only express fi relations, 

Ponderance (penderins). [f. L. fonder-dre 
or F, pondérer (see PONDER Y.) + -ANCE.] Weight; 
gravity, importance. So Ponderancy, weight, 
weightiness; Ponderant [= F. fomdrant (15th 
c.)]: see quot.; Ponderary a., = PONDERAL. 

1812 W. Taytoa in Monthly Rev. LXVINI. 503 The 
hallanced *ponderance of opinion under Julian. 1881 Dur- 
rie.p Don Quix. IL. 468 Which of my exploits are of greater 
ponderance ia this history? 1676 H. Mora Nemarks 44 
‘The virtue of this twelve ponnd perpendicular *ponder- 
ancy is felt entire still, 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nad, (1834) 1. 
122 He will distinguish the glare of tinsel from the ponder- 
ancy of gold. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 351 
The body which presses is called the *ponderant. 1845 
Stocourter Handbk, Brit, India (1854) 41 The wait of the 
British Indian *ponderary system is called the tola, It 
weighs 180 grains English troy weight. 

+ Ponderate, f//.¢. Obs. [ad. L. ponderatus, 
pa. pple. of ponderare to weigh: see PonDER v.] 
Weighed: = PonnpERATED, (Const. as pa. ue 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 347 Theire iatencions 
ponderate afore Allemy3hty God. 47d. VIL. 155 Everyche 
operacion or dede of man awe to be ponderate [4i6rari] after 


the iateacion of the doer. 

Ponderate (pp:ndareit), v. [f. L. ponderat-, 
au stem of ponderdre: see prec. and -ATE 3,] 

. intr, & To have weight or heaviness; to be 
heavy, to weigh. +b. To weigh down, press 
down, ‘ gravitate’ (ods.). 

1659 Stantey //ist, Philos, xi. (1701) 577/1 The Center, 
towards which, all things that ponderate are directed in a 
streight line. 1664 Power xp. Philos. 1, 103 The Ayr.. 
also ponderates, and is heavy, in itsowna Atmosphare. 1698 
W. Cuntcor Levit Thoughts iii. (1851) 29 The soul. .therehy 
. -ponderates towards G 1730 Savaay in Phil. Trans, 
XXXVI. 32x This must make it apparently .. to ponderate 
less, as is the Case of Stilliards. 1775 Faucx Day's Diving 
Vessel 14 The upper column of water ponderating dowa- 
wards. 1789 T. Taytoa Proclus’ Com. II. 3 We desire it 
may be granted ., that things equally heavy, from equal 
lengths, will equally ponderate. 1864 Caatyie Fredk. Gt. 
xvt. xiv. (1872) VI. 300 To ponderate or preponderate there. 

+2. érans. To weigh down, press down} to in- 


fluence, bias. Ods. 

1670 Baxtea Cure Ch..Div. 156 His opinion,..or secret 
affection, doth byas and poaderate his mind, more to one 
side than to the other. 1709 Mas. Manzey Secret Ment. 
(1720) II. 232 Those persons .. put, Favour and Corruption 
in the Ballance, ponderating the Scale, not as they ought, 
bot as they will. Rha ; 

+3. évans. To weigh in the mind, ponder. Ods. 

1513 Jas. 1V Let, to Hex. VIII ia Hall Chron. (1548) 30 
The greate wronges and vnkyndnes done before to vs and 
our lyeges we ponderate. 1560 Rottano Crt. Venus 1. 760 
‘Thay .. Ponderat weill the falt superlatiue. 1626 Jackson 
Creed viu. xii. § 8 If wee ponderate S! Luke's relation of 
his agony aright. 1752-3 A. Muarnv Gray's-Lun Frai, 
No. 18 They is to ponderate how far they agrees, 

tb. intr. (with on, upon). Obs. 

@ 1652 J. Ssurrit Se/. Disc. 1x. 483 They ordinarily ponder- 
ate aod deliberate upon every thing more than how it 
becomes them to live, 

4. trans. To estimate the importance or value of; 
to appraise. rare. 

a1649 Daumm. or Hawtn. Answ. to Oe at Wks, 
(1711) 214 The baseness of the deed would be ponderated, 
1868 Contemp. Reo. 1X. 2 Mr. Lowe ‘ ponderates’ (as he 
says) education more by the value of the thing learnt than 
by the value of the process in learning. J/bid. 41 The 
attempt to ' poaderate’ various kiads of learning. 

Hence Po-nderated, Ponderating ff! adjs. 

1892 Harper's Mag. Sept. sos/2 Sarcey's ponderated 
common-sense prose, 1890 Cen?. Dict., Ponderating sinker. 

Ponderation (pendere'fan), [ad. L. ponderd- 
tionent, n. of action f. ponderare: see PONDER v. 
So F. pondération (1519 in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1. Weighing; balancing ; adjustment of weight. 


Also fig. 


PONDEROSITY. 


1646 Sir T. Baowne Psend. Ff. 1966 Upon an immediate 
ponderation, we could discover no sensible difference in 
weight. 1658 — fydriot. ii. (1736) 26 The common Fraud 
of selling Ashes by Measure and not hy Ponderation. 1706 
Art of Paint, (1744) 28 In the Attitudes, the Ponderation 
and the Contrast are founded in natare. @ 1735 AaavTHNOT 
(J.), The quantity of perspired matter, found by pondera- 
tion. 1849 Macauray ffist. Eng. iii. 1. 408 The pondera- 
tion of air, the fixation of mercury. 1849 Fraser's Dfag. 
XL, 608 A juster ponderation of property would increase 
its value b prone its stability. 1866 Mint in Edin. 
Rev. CXXIMLL. 303 After a comparison and ponderation of 
evidence, 1895 Poste Gafus tv. Comm, (ed. 2) 538 The 
numeration, ponderation, or mensuration of the principal. 

2. Mental weighing (of the importance of a 
matter); grave consideration or meditation; pon- 
dering. Now rare or Obs. 

1556 J. Ilevwoop Spider & F. Ii. 43 Weing this thing in 
ponderashia, In hering of him what cquallie ye show. 1604 
T. Wricut Passtons vi 346 Most of those meanes. require 
a certaine meditation al onderation. 1683 E, Hooxer 
Prof. Pordage's Mystic Div, 12 The consideration and 
ponderation of which .. maketh mee not so promptly to 
approve [etc.}. 1712 in roth Rep. Hist. LSS. Comm, App. 
v. 110 Your nicest ponderation ought to be imploy‘d. 

+3. Gravitation. Obs. rare. 

1661 Bove Examen (1682) 95 Ponderation is an endeavour 
every way by right lines into the centre of the earth. 

4. The fact of weighing more; preponderance. 

1893 F. Hate Afod, Eng. 35 It is not the ponderation of 
personal evidence for or against a word that should accredit 
or discredit it. ‘ 

+5. Something that adds weight. Ods. 

1 Sta E. Hoay Let. to 7. Higgins 74 Who with a 
Catal e of great names, with Ponderations, and Con- 
siderations thinke to beard the truth. 1620 Br. Haut Hon. 
Dtar. Clergy wu. xiii, Because his heart totd him how light 
these proofes were, he layes ia the scales with them certaine 
graue ponderations, 

+ Ponderative, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. pon- 
derat-, ppl. stem of fonder-Gre to weigh: sce 
-ATIVE.] Given to weighing mentally or judicially. 

1610 Heacey tr. Vives’ Comin. St. Aug. Citie of God 
(1620) 354 We haue the minde and the ponderatiue indgment 
of reason. 

Ponderer (prndera:). [f£ Poxper vy. + -ER},] 
One who ponders. 

1538 Envot Dict., Pensii{aljor,a ponders or wayer, Ver- 
borum pensitatores subtitissini, he mooste subtyll pon- 
derers of wordes, 1654 WuttLock Zootomra 149 The 
Ponderer and shaper of his Discourses. 1824 Scott S?. 
Ronan's x, He made an attempt to attract the atteatioa of 
the silent and sullen ponderer. 

Pondering, f/4.a. [f. Poxnery. + -1xc2,] 
That ponders; meditative, thoughtful. 

1680 Evetyn Diary 18 Apr., He is a sober, wise, judicious, 
and pondering person. 1813 Byaon Br. Abydos 1. ii, His 
pensive cheek and pondering hrow Did more than he was 
wont avow. ' ; 

Hence Po'nderingly adv., in a pondering way. 

1647 Hanmonn Power of Keys ii. 14 When he reades the 
Scripture more ponderingly. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
III. 1v. 3x8 And going ponderingly She noted her grey 
shadow slim to see. i 

+ Ponderrity. Obs. rare—°. fad. L. ponderitas 
(Attins) weight.) = PonpDrkosiIry. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pouderity, weightiness, heaviness, 
ponderosity. 177s in Asx. 

+ Ponderize, v. Os. rare". [f. L. pondus, 
ponder- weight + -1ZE.] ¢rans. To weigh. 

1634 Sia T, Hersert 7raz. 150 The sheepe are sweete, 
and fattest in the taile, whose pein oft ponderizes tweaty 
ponad, and many times their whole body (ed. 1665 and may 
well hallance the rest of the carcass]. [1656 Blount, Pouderize, 
to ponder, weigh, poise, or consider. (//erd. Trav.)] 

Ponderling. sonce-wd. [f. PoNDERv. + -LIno]: 
cf. suckling, foundling.| A child that is weighed. 

1860 Reaoe Cloister & Lf, xxxvi, The child was weighed 
and yelled as if the scale had heen the font...She hashed 
her ponderling against her bosom, and stood aloof watching, 
whilst another woman aoe her child to scale. 

Ponderment (p7ndaimént). [f£ PonDERv. + 
-MENT.] Tondering, cogitation, thought. 

@1763 Byrom Robbery of Cambridge Coach xii, In deep 
and serious Ponderment I watch'd the Motions of his next 
Intent. 1898 Ménte M. Dowia Crook of Bough 20 Her 
lips folded too tight, her checks sucked to the hollows of 
indecision, pondermeat, and perplexity. 

Ponderomo'tive, 2. Physics. [f. L. pondus, 
ponder- weight, after electromotive.| That tends 
to move a weight ; weight-moving. 

1884 tr. Clausias in PAs, Mag. Jan. 59. 1884 Hiccs 
Magn. Dyn, Electr. Mech. 272 T he other ponderomotive 
force which the rotating helix experiences from its magnetic 
iron core..further depends upon the magnetic moment of 
the iron core. 

+ Po'ndero:se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ponde- 
résus heavy, weighty, f. porrdus, ponder-; see -OSE.] 


Weighty, ponderous, huge. 

[e 1400, ¢ 2485: see Poxpraous 1, 3.) @1734 Nort Exav. 
1. lik § 98 (1740) 19: Bulky Sums paid, ponderose Armies 
raised. ibid. 111. vi. § 64. 470 A grand Alliance, with the 
Emperor and Spain, ieonght down a pondérose Army out 
of Germany. | x. 

Ponderosity (pendarg'siti). [ad. med.L. pow 
derositas (Wyclif c 1381), f. L. ponderdsus heavy, 
weighty (see prec.) + -1TY.] 4 

1. The quality of being ponderous or weighty; 
heaviness, weightiness, weight. / 

e14so Lyps. & Buran Secrees 1798 Whoo slepith wel be 
natural reson, ‘T'y] wombe avoyde al pondorosite, Exeludyng 


PONDEROUS. 


seknesse stant in fiberte. xr519 /uter?. Four Elements 
(1830) A vij, The yerth because of his ponderosyte Avoyd- 
yth equally the mouyngs grent Of ntl extremytes and 
sperys that be. 1555 Even Decades p28 Vow owght to 
consyder of what ponderositie of weyght they are. 3624 
Worton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 240 Ponderosity is a 
naturall inctination to the Center of the World. 1747 
Braptev Fam. Dict. s.v. Baroscope, The Tuhe by its 
Ponderosity moe downwards into the Vessel, 1874 
Cazrenter Mfent. Phys. 1. \. § 10 (1879) 11 Those most 
general Properties of Matter, resistance and ponderosity. 

2. fig. Weightiness, importance; profoundness, 
seriousness (ods.); heaviness, dullness. (Chiefly 
of literary productions or style.) 

1589 Putrennam Eng, Poesie mt. xvi. (Arb.) 185 The most 
excetlent makers of their time, act es the fitnesse 
and ponderositie of their wordes then the true cadence or 
simphonie. 1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 2 With all the 
Eotecst of Arguments and _solidest tractnts. 1780 HEI. 
Watrots Vertue's Anecd. Paini. WV. Advert. 5 If, as re 
finement generally verges 1o extreme contrarieties, Kent's 
ponderosity docs not degenerate into filligraine. 1787 A/inor 
109 Your late rare history has conferred so large a portion of 
pederaity on your opinions. 1881 Suame Asp. Poetry v. 
139 He falls into ponderosity and pomposity. 

Ponderous (prnderas), a. Also 5-7 -owse, 
6 -ouse, 7 pondrous. [ad. F. pondéreux (¢ 1410 
in Godef.), ad. L. ponderdstes: see prec. and -ous.] 

1. Ilaving great weight; heavy, weighty; mas- 
sive; clumsy, unwieldy, 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 88 Pe rotynes bat goip out 
perof is greet in substaunce, ponderous (Add. A/S, pon- 
derose] & vneuene. 1486 Bk. St. A dans Diijb, An Egle, 
a Vawtere, a Melowne.. theis be not enlured, ne re- 
claymed, by cause that thay be so ponderowse to the 
perch portatiff. 2555 Even Decades 16 Clusters of grapes 
very ponderous. 360a Swaks. J/am. t iv. 50 Why the 
Sepulcher .. Hath op'd his ponderous and Marble iawes, 
To cast thee vp againe? 1745 Pore Odyssey 1v. 89a The 
pondrous engine raised fo crush us all 180g Scott Last 
Minsty, Introd. ii, Whose ponderous grate, and massy har, 
Had oft rolled back the tide vf war. 186: Tuackeray 
Four Georges i, (1862) 38 The stout coachman driving the 
ponderous gilt wagon. 

b. fig. (Of things non-material.) 

1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. 1. 80, I am sure my loue's More pon- 
derous then my tongue, 1804 J. Graname Saddath 771 
Ponderous bequests of lands and goods. 1835 Browninc 
Paracelsus. 157 To sink beneath such ponderous shame. 

to. Having some weight; =PONDERABLE. rare. 

3646 Sia Tl. Browne Pseud. Ep. 196 After a draught of 
wine a man may seem lighter in himself .., although he be 
heavier in the balance, from a corporall and ponderous 
addition. 4 

+d, Tending by its weight towards. Obs. 

79a Sin W. Heascnen in PA. Srans. LXXXIL. 16 ICit 
be founded on such a construction of the figure of the 
secondaries, as makes them more ponderous towards their 
primary planets. , 

2. Of great weight in proportion to bulk; of high 
specific gravity; = HEavy a.2. Ponderous earth, 
Spar: = HEavy spar, ? Obs. 

3s31 Exyot Gov. 1. i, The erthe, which is of substance 
Brosse and ponderous. 2660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xix. 143 A Liquor so much less ponderous then Quick- 
Silver, as Water is. 1669 — Contin. New Exp. i (1682) 37 
One of the ponderousest Liquors I have prepared. 1726 
Swirt Guiliver 1. ti, Globes, or balls, of a most ponderous 
metal. s800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. |. 187 Te (barytes] was 
called Ponderous Earth, Ponderous Spar, 31800 Vince 
Hydrostat, vii. (1806) 80 The condensed and ponderous air 
from the neighbourhood of the pole. > 
8. fig. Of grave import; weighty, serions, 
important, profound. Oéds. 

€3485 Dighy Afyst, (1882) tv. 1328 The wordes of Andrewe 
beyn sadd & ponderose. 160a FuLazcxe ist Pt. Parall. 73 
That words be ponderous and emphaticall, where the 
matter seemeth to bleed. 1649 Rovents Clavis Bibl, 179 
Some of acute and ponderous Judgement. 1794 PALEV 
£vid. 1. ti (1817) 50, I know nothing which would have 
$0 ne force as strong eee maxims, frequently urged 
an ee ack to the thoughts of the hearers. 

+4. Given to weighing, considering, or pondering 
matters; grave, deliberate. Ods. 

4641 SvMonps Serv: bef, Ho. Comm. Bjb, Take what 1 
am saying into thy most ponderous thoughts, 1646 Cra- 
Suaw Steps to Teniple (1857) 35 Both he lays Together: in 
his pond’rous mind both weighs. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 
(1843) 3 The next perplexed Question with pious and pon- 
derous men. 

5. Ofa literary or other task: Heavy, laborions. 
Of style: Laboured, lacking lightness of touch; 
gravely ee rent; dull, tedions. 

@1704 T. Brown 1st Sat, Perstus Imit. Wks. 1730 1. 53 
More pond’rous guess with lighter banter meets. 1793 
Boswet Yohnson Introd., Sir npr Hawkins's ponderous 
labours. .exhibit a farrago. 3874 Manarry Soc. fe Greece 
1. 3 The ponderous minuteness and tuxury of citation in the 
works ot the former. 1885 J. Payn Talk of Sowr I. 20 

Your son has made a good choice of locality’, said Mr. 

ennis, in his rather ponderous manner. 


Po:nderously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2] Ina 
ponderous manner; heavily, weightily ; gravely. 
¢3420 Lypc, ae of Gods g Siepe me gan oppresse 


So ponderously, I cowde make noon obstacle. 1637 Bast- 
wick Ausw. Inform. Sir ¥. Banks 8 That they may more 
ponderously waigh the businesse in hand. 1 AWTRORNE 


Fr. & It. Note-Bks, U1, 267 Old houses built ponderously 
vf stone. 1884 Nonconf. §& Indep. 16 May 47s/t Mr. C... 
was ponderously dull, 


onderousness (pp'nderasnés). [fas prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being ponderous; heavi- 
hess, weightiness, weight. a. Of things material. 
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1397 A. M. tr. Guitlenccan's Fr. Chirurg. 5b/« Whether 
the bullet, throughe his ponderousnes, mig. ait descended. 
167a Phil. Trans. V1. 4096 Ly finding out the Ponderous- 
ness of Crystat in reference to Water. 1853 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, II. vii. § 10, 239 Thus the greater ponderousness of the 
traceries is only ap indication of the greater tightness of the 
atructure. 
b. fig. Of a task, words, style, etc. 

1547-64 Bautowin Jor, Philos. (Palfr.) 28 Pacuuius .. is 
commended of Quintilinn for the grauity of his sentences, 
the ponderousnesse of his words, x Frecxnor Love's 
Kingd. etc. Disc. Eng. Stage G vj, Shakespear excelled in 
a natural Vein, Fletcher in Wit, and Johnson in Gravity 
and ponderousness of Style. 1881 M. Aanocp in Macnt, 
Mag. XLIV. 370/2 The slovenliness and tunelessness of 
much of Byron‘s production, the pompousness and ponder- 
ousness of much of Wordsworth’s. 

Pondfolde (a pound): see PrnFoxp. 

Pondlet (pgndlet). [f. Poxp sd. + -LeET.] A 
very small pond. 

1880 Bantnc-Goutp Mehalak 1. xiv. 264 A thin film of ice 
was formed about the edges of these pondlets. 2890 1. D. 
Haarvy New Othella 1. iv. 75 Tiny shallow pondlets. 

Pond-lock, obs. variant of Pounp-Lock. 

+ Pondre, v. Obs. rare—"', [a. F. pondre to lay 
cggys:—L. poncre to deposit.} ztr. To lay eggs ; 
to cngender, breed. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode i. xix. (1869) 145 She dooth 
hisinesse to sette bras and yren to hrode, for to engender 
oother pondre [v.»7. poudre, powdre]. 

Pondur, -dyr, obs. forms of Ponper. 

+ Pondure. Ods. app. = PonpErR 54.1, weight. 

3661 Fectuam Resolves ut, xlix, 282 When Man shalt be 
over-swayed by the pondure of his own corruptions. 

|| Pondus (pendés). Obs. [L. pondus weight : 
formerly often used in English context.] A weight; 
chiefly Ag. power to influence or bias ; moral force. 

1677 Gate Cri. Gentilez II. w¥. 20 By Love, as a Divine 
Pondtisy the Soul reduceth althings to its last end, namely 
30d. 3680 Cnaknock Dise. Foha i, 13 Wks, 1684 IT. 175 
Unless God give a Jondus to his own motion. «2713 
Ken Hynes Festiv, Poet. Wks, 1721 I. 263 Devotion fer- 
vent he instills, And turns to God the Pondus of our Wills. 
3719 F. Hauxsava Phys. Mech. Exp. v. 116 As reasonable, 
as that a greater Power should sustain a greater Pondus, 
or take off more of the Pressure of the same Pondus, 

Pondweed. [f. Poxpsd.+ WEED.] An aquatic 
herb that grows in ponds and still waters : see. in 
Great Britain, the species of Potamogeton. With 
distinguishing prefix applied to other aquatic 
plants; as American, Canadian, or Choke P., 
Elodea canadensis (Anacharis Alsinastrum); 
Cape P., Afponogeton distachyon; Horned or 
Triple-headed P., Zannichellia palusiris; Tassel 
P., Ruppia maritina (Treas. Bot. 1866), 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xxi. 104 The first .. of these kindes 
of floting herbes..is called water spyke, or most commonly 
Pondeweede. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Fiying-ins. L xv. 
Pondweed with a flower like Patience. 1760 J. Lee Lisied 
Bot. App. 323 Pond-weed, Potantogiton. 1bid., Pond-weed, 
Triple-headed, Zaanichedlia, 1789 J. Yitxincton View 
Dertysh. 1. 344 Potamogeten natans. Broad-leaved Pond- 


_ weed, 1855 Kincstey G/anens (1878) 206 Some of the more 


delicate pond-weeds, such as Callitriche, Potnmogeton pu- 
sillum. 1866 Treas, Bot. Zannicheliia palustris, the 
Horned Pondweed. 1897 iVestm. Gaz. 22 Nov. 2/1 In the 
strenm,..the creamy Cape pond weed sent out the delicious 
perfume from its quaint large flowers. 1g0x /éfd. 26 Nov. 
12/a The career of the Canadian pondweed (Anacharis 
alsinastrumt,.) is interesting because of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which it spreads itself throughout the country. 
1g0a /éid. x7 Oct. 10/1 The American pondweed seems to 
playing havoc with angling in Loch Leven. 

Pondy (pendi), 2. U.S. [f. Poxp sd. + -¥.] 
Abounding in ponds or pools; marshy, swampy. 

1687 1st Cent. Hist. Springfield (1899) M1. 266 Thirty or 
forty acres of wet Pondy Land at poor brooke. 1731 /éid. 
3? ‘Two or three ncres of Pondy Land at the South end of 

is medow neer the Ponds. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
5o1 In swamps and pondy ground. 

|| Pone! (pawn?). Law. Ods. Ne pone ‘place 
thon’, sing. imper. of pondre-to place.] a. A writ 
by which a suit was removed from an inferior conrt 
to the Court of Common Pleas. b. A writ requir- 
ing the sheriff to secure the appearance of the 
defendant by attaching his goods or by causing him 
to find sureties for his appearance, 

1293 Barrron vt. iv. § 3 Et puis tendra tu le Pone a remuer 
ta parole jekes par devaunt nos Justices. [#7 After that, a 
Pone will lie to remove it before our Justices.) /did x. $5 
El plee de Pong [in the plea of Pone} a1s00 Vatura Bre- 
uiuret (1531) ab, Si te plee soit remoue vn Pone hors det 
countie en le banke. 3544 éransi., Vf the pte be remoued hy 
a Pone out of the counte in to the comon banke. “at 
Cowett Zaterpr., Pone, is a writ, whereby a cause depend- 
ing in the County court, is remoued to the common 
Banke... Pone per vadium, is a writ commaunding the 
Shyreeue to take suretie of one for his appearance at a day 
assigned. 3768 DBiacxstone Comm. III. xix. 280 The next 
process is by writ of attachment or Aone, 1876 Dicay Real 
Prof. ii. $2. 73 

Pone? (pons). [Derivation as in pree.} In 
certaln card games: see quots. 

1890 Cent. Dict. Pore, in the game of vingt-et-un, the 
player to the left of the dealers the eldest hand. 3901 R. F. 

‘oster Bridge Manual 5 The leader, or eldest hand, is on 
the dealer’s left, and the pone, or leader's partner, is on the 
dealer's right, _ : 

Pone ® (pdun). [ad. Algonkin pone (see quot. 
1683), afore (Strachey Vocab, Virgin.¢ 1615), oppone 
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(Beverley), bread, perh. orig.a pa. pple. ‘ baked ’*.] 
orig. The bread of the N. Amer, Indians, made of 
maize flonr in thin cakes, and cooked in hot ashes; 
now, in southern U.S., any bread made of maize, 
esp. that of a coarse or ~~ kind ; also, very finc 
light bread, enriched with milk, eggs, and the like, 
and made in flat cakes. Also aéfrzd. 

[16ra Cart. Suit A/ap Virginia 17 Eating the broth 
with the bread which they call Ponap.] 1634 Aeéat. Ld. 
Baltimore's Plantat, (1865) 17 Their ordinary dict is Poane 
and Omine, both made of Corne. 1683 Penn Let. Deser. 
Pennsylvania 5 Of words of Sweetness, Ana, is Mother 
«. fone, Bread, metse, eat. 1708 E, Coox Sot-weed Factor 
(1900) 14 While Pon and Milk, with Mush wetl stoar'd, In 
wooden Dishes grac'd the Board. a@1716 Heveatey Vir- 
ginia ww. § 7a (1722) 2 +} The Bread in Gentlemen's Houses, 
is generally made of heat, but some rather choose the 
Pone, which is the Bread made of Indian Meal,..so called 
..from the Indian Name Osfone. 1799 J. Smith Ace. 
Remark. Occur. (1870) 160 We are not above borrowing 
language from them, such as homoni, tomahawk, pone, &c. 
3861 LoweLL Bigéow P, Poems 1890 IJ. 229 To see how he 
liked pork 'n’ pone. sgor Max Aneter Café, Biuet?é 108 
Becky's surpassing power with pone muffins. 

b. A cake or loaf of such bread. 
1796 B. H. Latroae Yrud. (1905) 16 A few biscuits, and 
nes of Indian and wheat bread. 1887 Boston (Mass.} 
rani, 31 Dec. 2/4 The meal consisted partly of half a doren 
pones. 1894 Oxting (U.S.) XXIV. 201/1 In a short time 
the pones were shaped and placed in the ashes. 

Pone, -garnarde, obs. ff. Poon, PoMEGRANATE. 

Pornency. rare. [f. L. ponent-em, pr. pple. of 
péonere to place, put: see -ENcy.] The action 
of positing or stating the existence of anything, as 
in se/f-ponency, the positing of one’s own existence. 

1865 Sat. Kev. 9 Dec. 741 The Absolute Will in the act of 
self-ponency, which constitutes the personality of the Divine 
Nature, does not and cannot affirm Himself to be finite. 

Ponent (poe nént), a. (s6.) [ad. It. fonente, 
Sp. ponienie, obs. V'. ponent, -ant, med.L. (It. 
13th c.) forens, -entent, west, west wind, sunset, 
lit. setling, pr. pple. of L. Adn2dre to put, place, sel, 
lay down ; in Sp. also ‘toset’ as the sun or a star.] 

+1. Sitnated in the west, western ; occidental. 
Also as sb. The place or direction of the sunset ; 
the west; the occident. Ods. or arch. 

1538 Exvot Dict, Occidens, tis, the west, or ponent. 1561 
Even Arte Nanig. 0. xvic 43 The true ponent or west. 
1568 C. Watson Polyd. 2h, Nations which inhabite towardes 
the Ponent, or west parts. 1588 Parke tr. Afendoza's Hist 
China a His next neighbour towards the Ponent is the 
kingdome of Quachin china. 3667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 704 
Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Windes. 1819 
H. Busx Vestriad in. 655 The ponent wind in vain he plies. 

2. Geol. Name (proposed by II. D. Rogers) for 
the twelfth of the filteen subdivisions of the l’alzo- 
zoic strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1858 Il. D. Rocers Geol. Pennsylo, V1. 1. 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Palzoroic day, 
are the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant,..Ponent, Vesper- 
tine, Umbral, and Sonal —apmivitg: the periods, respect- 
ively, of the Dawn, Daybreak, Morning, Sunrise,.. Sunset, 
Evening, Dusk, and Nightfall. /d/d. (ee Ponent series, or 
Catskill Group of New Vork. 3859 ace Handbh, Geol. 
Terms, Ponent,.. the ‘Sunset’ of the Nurth American 

alzozoics, and the equivalents of our Upper or true Old 

ed Sandstone. : 

3, Logic. That posits or affirms. 

3837-8 Sin W. Hamitton Logie xviii, (1866) J. 344 The 
Ponent or Constructive Syllogism :—1f Socrates be virtuous, 
then he merits esteem; But Socrates is virtuous; Therefore, 
he merits esteem. 

Ponerid (ponerrid), @. (sd.) Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Ponéra (Latreille 1804), generic name (a. Gr 
rovnpd, fem. of wovnpés wicked) + -1p3.) Of 
or pertaining to the Ponéridw, a family of tropical 
ants. sé. An ant of this family. So Poneroid 
(ponie'roid) a., related in form to the Poneridz. 

Ponerology (penérp'lédzi). Theol [f. Gr. 
worvnpés evil, wicked + -Loay.} The theory or 
doctrine of evil or of the evil one. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 18930. Rev. United Brethren July 274 
Ie (hevil’ in the Lord's yer] may stand for both the 
abstract and concrete idea, and so comprehend the whole 
circle of morat evil, embracing the science of ponerology. 

Ponewe, Poney, Poneyard, obs. ff. Penny, 
Pony, PontaRD. Ponfald,-folde: see Pixrotp. 

Pong (pen). sd. [Echoic.] The sound of a 
ringing blow; a bang; taken as the name of such 
a blow, or of an explosion. Cf. Pine. 

1823 Vew Monthly Mag. VIII. 502 (Devon Dial.) To-day 
have I dealt thee a pong in the midriff, nie Daily Chron. 
25 Aug. 3/5 The deafening ' pong’ of the Hotchkiss strikes 
on the jaded ear. , 

Pong (ppn), v. Theatrical slang, Of an actor: 
To amplify the text of his part; = Gao vl s. 

3893 J. Pirt-Haavacre io Clarion (Summer No.) 30 ( ‘unk) 
Ponging is a lost art. .. Consisting as it did, of akind of bold 
free-hand dramatic sketching, Ponging had no place in an 
age of ‘photographic acting’. Hence we pong no more. 
1 Even. News 18 Oct. 2/6 If he expands the text he is 
said ‘to pong’... Why will not ‘gag ‘ do instead of ‘pong '? 

Pongarnette, obs. form of POMEGRANATE. 

Pongee(pzndgi). Also 8-9 paunche ; ef. also 
BuxceEe. [perh. ad. North Chinese ptn-chi, for 
Mandarin piin-42 own loom, or ad. pun-chah own 
weaving, guasé ‘home-made’, (Here ae v.)] 
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A soft unbleached kind of Chinese silk, made 
from the cocoons of a wild silk-worm (Sourhyx 
Pernyi or Fantoni) which feeds on oak-leaves; 
kaowa in the East as Chefoo silk. Also a¢tr1), 

1711 C, Lockyer Ace. Trade India 123 Wrought Silks are 
cheap and good, of innumerable Sorts..Damasks, Sattins, 
‘Taffetas, Paunches. 1813 W. Mitaurn Oriental Conan. M1. 
58 China wrought BUS pauceey Pisa blues, pinks and 
whites, 1883 Mrs. Rottins New Lng. Bygones 102 The 
shawl she wears, of some printed pongee stuff, is a family 
heirloom, 1890 Saraw j: Duncan Soctal Departure 193 Ta 
garments of pongee silk and a pith helmet. 1893 C, Kinc 
foes in vines 2 A broad-brimmed straw hat, a pongee 
shirt, loose trousers. é : : 

| Pongo (py"ngo). [Native name in a dialect of 
Angola or Loango; cf. also the forms mfpongo, 
mpongi (Bentley Dict. Congo Lang. 1887), zm- 
fungi.) Aname in early writers of a large anthro- 
poid African ape: variously identificd with the 


Chimpanzee, and the Gorilla. 

1625 Batren in Purchas Pilgrims 11, vu. ili. 982 Here 
are also two kinds of Monsters, which are common in these 
Woods [of Mayomhe], and very dangerous, The greatest 
of these two Monsters is called, Pongo, in their Language: 
and the lesser is called, Hxgeco. ‘Vhis Pongo is..more hike 
a Giaat in stature, then a man: for he is very tall, and hath 
a inans face, hollow-eyed, with long haire vpon hts browes. 
(1766 Burron Ast. Nas. (1837) V1. 590 Pougo, aom de ce 
meme animal A Lowango, province de Congo.) 1766 Ann. 
Keg. 1, 104/2 The Pongo..is of a very great size, sametimes 
aa fect in height. 2781-5 Smeiiz tr. Buffon's Nat. 
Hfest. (1791) VILL. 77 In the East Indies this animal is 
called orang-outang; in Lowando, a province of Congo, 

ongo. 386: Du Cram.ty Lguat. Afr. xx. 361 The gorilla 

as been mentioned..under he following names: pongo, hy 
Battel, 1629; zugena, Bowditch, 1819. [1876 R. F, Burton 
Goritla L, 11. 5 The Gorilla and perhaps the more mon- 
strous ‘Impungu' (‘ Mpongo’).] : 
b. Erroneonsly transferred to a large anthropoid 
ape of Borneo, prob. the Orang-outang. 


1834 M¢Monrtrie Cuvicr's Anim. Kingd. 44 There is a | 


monkey in Borneo, hitherto knowa only by his skeleton, 
called the Poxgo, which so closely reseinbles the Ourang- 
Outang..that we are tempted to consider him aa adult—if 
not of the species of the Ourang-Outang, at least of one 
very nearly allied toit. 186x Du Cuamtu Lguat. Afr xx. 
342 In 1780 the skeleton of another large ape was sent from 
Batavia to Hollaad hy Baron Wurmb, the resident governor, 
who called it the Pongo. It received from aaturalists the 
name Pongo IWrrndi - 

Poniard (penyaid), sé. Forms: 6- poniard; 
also 6 poynyard, 6-7 poyniard, puniard, 6-8 
poynard, 7 ponard, poneyard, poigniard, poin- 
yard, pugniard, punyard, (poivred), 7-8 pon- 
yard, 7-9 poin-, poignard. See also Porcxapo. 
[2a. F. poignard, poingnart, poyniard, pagnard 
(1519 in atz.-Darm.), f. Aoing fist: see -aRD.] 

1. A short stabbing weapon ; a dagger. 

1588 Suars. Yt, A. ut. iii, 120, ¢1sg0 GREENE Jy. Bacon 
vi. 132 ‘Twere a long poniard, say lord, to reach between 
Oxford and Fressingfield. xg98 B. Jonson Ev, Man in 
‘um. 1. iv, Let your poynard maintala your defence, thus, 
16or 7 Marston Pasguil & Kath, u. 120 If his skinne be 
penyard proofe. 1631 Massincer Believe as Vou List w. 
li, What have wee heere? A poinard and a halter! 1632 
Litucow 7’rav. m1. 89 He weareth .. a broad Ponard ouer- 
thwart his belly. /ézd. vias. 350 A French Ponyard. Zésd. 
35t My gold and my Poneyard. 1656 Kart Monn. tr. 
Boccalints Advts, fr, Parnass. 1. xviii. (1674) 20 Puaiard, 
venom, or any other mischievous machination. /é:d, n. 
xeviii, 250 The twentieth blow that he hath received .. by 
Pugniard or Cudgel 1666 Perys Diary 27 Oct., Ugly 
knives, like poignards. ¢1680 ¥xus Popult 414 in G. Hickes 
Spirit of Popery 68 They need not fear either Dag, or 
Dagger, Pistol, or poisoned poinyard. 17253 Porr Odyss. 
xt. 120 Sheath thy ponyard. 1786-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, 
(1760) IV. 287 Here are several daggers or poignards. 1780 
Cowerr Progr. Error 305 Worse than a poinard in the 
basest hand. 1843 Lyrron Last Bar. 1. iv, The stranger 
warded off the thrust of the poniard. 3869 BovtEete Arms 
§ trim, ix. (1874) 179 A dagger, sometimes so short that it 
oe a Digrerd ; bh ‘ 

ng. 1899 Suaks. Much Ado i. i. 255 Shee speakes poyn- 
yards, and euery word stabbes. 1641 Fearn Mann. tr. 
Biondi's Civil Warres v. 104 Every motion made them 
gies Allarum's, all which were punyards which wounded 

hilip. 1901 V. Amer, Rev. Feb. 220 Gibraltar isa poniard, 
slways plunged into a wound that has never been healed. 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

1874 T. Harov Far fr. Madding Crowd xxxvii, He had 
stuck his ricking-rod, groom, or poignard, as it was in- 
differently called—a long iron lance, sharp at the extremity 
and polished by handling — into the stack to support the 
sheaves. 

Poniard (pe'nyisd),v. Forms: see the sb. [f, 
Ponsarp 56, Cf. F. poiguarder (16th c.).] 

trans. To stab or pierce with a poniard; esp. to 
stah to death by this means, 

{1593 Nasue Christ's 7. Wks, (Grosart) 1V. 123 He was 
all to be beponyarded in the Senate house.) 160r W. ‘T. 
La. Remy's Civ. Consid. 16 Va continual feare to be 
poyniarded. 17738 Lapy M, W. Monracu Let. fo C'tess 
of Mar 10 Mar., She threw herself at the sultan's feet, and 
begged him to poniard her. 1781 Cowrer Charity 508 Pre- 
pared to pecigonce whomsoe'er they meet, 1887 Saintssury 
Mist. Elizad, Lit, iii. (1890) 76 He was poniarded in self- 
defence by.. a serving-man, 

tb. To furnish or fix up with long pins. rare. 

3620 Mivpteton & Rowtey World Tost at Tennis 834 
Those fair ladies .. are neither triamed, nor trussed, nor 
poniarded, " p 

t Ponibility. O65. rave. [f. *ponible (f. L, 
ponére to place) + 1Ty.] Capability of being placed. 
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1734 tr. Barrow's Math, Lect. x. 176 Space is nothing 
else but the mere Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or (begging 
pardon for the Expression) Iaterponibility of Magnitude. 

Ponissement, obs. form of PUNISHMENT. 

[Fone in Johnson, cte., mispr. for poke, Puck.] 

onne, obs. form of Pay sé.1, Puy v1 

| Pons (penz). The Latin word for * bridge’: 
used in cerlain phrases. 

1. Pons asinorum (= bridge of asses) : a humor- 
ons name for the fifth proposition of the first book 
of Euclid, from the difficulty which begianers or 
dall-witted persons find ia ‘ getting over’ or master- 
ing it. Hence allusively. 

1751 Smoutetr Per, Pic. I. xviii. 130 Peregrine... began to 
read Euclid. .but he had scarce advanced beyond the Pous 
Astxorum, when his ardor ahated. 1845 Foro //andéé. 
Spain 1. 229/2 This bridge was the fous asinorum of the 
French, which English never suffered them to cross. 1870 
Eng. Mech. 4 Feb. 502/1 He knows the operation .. to 
the fons asinerum of incompetent workmen. 1877 Besant 
& Rice Harp § Cr. xxvii. 

2, Pons Varolii (= bridge of Varolius or Varoli, 
an Italian anatomist of the 16th c.\, also pons 


cerebri or cerebelli, and oftea simply pons | 


(Anat.): a band of nerve-fibres in the brain, just 
above the medulla oblongata, consisting of traas- 
verse fibres connecting the two hemispheres of the 


cerebellum, and longitudinal fibres connecting the | 


medulla with the cerebrum. 

1693 tr. Bluncard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pons varolit, 
certain globous Processes of the Ceredcilum. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn, 1, ons Cereéri,., is a Congeries or 
Heap of innumerable Filaments divaricated out of the 
Solider Substance of the Brain, 1831 Siz W. HaMitron 
AMetaph. \. App. 420 The average of children under seven, 
exhibits the Pons, in proportion to the cerebellum, much 
smaller than in the average of adults. 1875 H. Watroy 
Dis. Eye 324 Disease of the pons is a very rare condition. 

attrib, 1899 Adlbutt's Svst. Med. V1. 
of pons tumour. .in five only was there defect of hearing. 

ons, obs. f. fence, pl. of PENNY. 

Ponsion, ponsone, obs. ff. Puncuron. 

Ponsondie, mispr. for fossoudie, PowgsowDy.} 
onsway, also pauncesoy, ponsoy, ponsay, 
variants of Pancuway, E, Indian boat. 


3737 in C. R. Wilson Old Fort William (1906) 1.147 Two | 


Carts brake to pieces and four Ponsways. 1742 /érd. 162 
Pauncesoys. 1744 /bid, 177 Ponsoys. 1756 (did. I. 58 
His servant who stood in a Ponsay a little above the Gaut. 

tPont!. 04s. Also 4-5 pount(e. fa. F. 
fout:—L. pons, powi-em bridge. So Welsh foné.] 
A bridge. 

3470-85 Matory Arthur xt. i. 571 Syr launcelot rode oa 
his aduenture tyl.. he past ouer the pounte of Corhyn. 
1639 Glasgow Council Rec. 11 Oct., Ordanit that ane dyke 
he built at Stockwall-heid, and ane Pont put therein, [1875 
W. MeIuwrairi Guide Wigtownshire 25 Strange thoughts 
present themselves anent the old pont.] 

b, Pont tournis. [OF. fond ¢orneis, f. pont 
bridge + éornei’s, L. type *torndticins, {. late L. 
vornare to turn.J] <A drawbridge. 

13..Seuyn Sag. (W.) 743 The levedi stod, in pount tournis 
For to binelde the birds @ 1400 Lybeats Base (Kaluza) 
1385 Bobe lordes and ladis Leyn out in pount tourais [z. rr. 
pomet tours, pount tornere, etc.] To se pat selly sist. 

|. Pont-volant. [F. (pofvolan), = flying- 
bridge.] (See quot.) 

1727-41 Cnambers Cycl., Pont volant, flying bridge, akiad 
of bridge used in sieges; made of two small bridges laid 
one over another, and so contrived hy means of cords and 
pullies placed along the sides of the under-bridge, that the 
upper may be pushed forwards, till it join the place where 
it is designed to be fixed. 1861 in Bucnanan Diet. Arts. 
1864 in WessTeR3 and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Pont2. Oés. [a. Du. font(e: see next, and 
cf. Punt sb.1] a. A a flat boat or transport ; 
afloat; = Pontoon1, b, = Caisson: see quots. 

a 1631 Pory Let. 22 Sept. in Crt. § Tienes Chas. 7 (1848) 
II, 133 King of Spain's 4orces by sea,..taken by the Prince 
of Orange..ten great pontes, in every one of which four- 
score men. 1776 G. Semriy Building tt Water 99 You 
must also have..n Boatman to keep your Float or Poat 
steady. 3816 W.S. Mason Statist. Ace. [red. 11. 267 Two 
boats, called by the fishermen [on Longh Neagh] eo) of 
jo cwt, each, used principally in the carriage of turf. 

b. 1721 Perry Daggenk, Breach 31 Large Ponts or Chests 
--he propos‘d to sink at abont twelve Foot space from each 
other, beginning from a Peer. 3840 Crvél Eng. g Arch, 
Fru. V1. 106/2 Mr. Boswell was first to make piers and 
then sink 6 ponts or chests 60 feet in length, 30 feet broad. 

| Pont3 (pent). De pont ferry-boat, pontoon :— 

MDa. ponte = MLG., LG. punte, ad. L. Zonto, 
-onen: a punt, 2 pontoon, a floating bridge, f. pors 
bridge] Name in S. Africa for a large ferry-boat 
attached to an iron or steel cable. 

1775 Masson Yourn. to Cape in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 299 
We came to the pont or ferry. 1899 Daily News 11 Dew 
#2 The Boers have seized the pont on the Orange River at 

rieska, and cut the wire cable attached to it. 1900 /did. 
13 Jan. 5/2 Pont is the aaine given in South Africa to the 
we, boats plying on the large and more vapid rivers, and 
worked by steel cables, 

Pont, obs. form of Panr v. 

Pontac (ppnt&k). Also 7 -aque, 7-8 -ack, 
g -ak, -acq. [a. F. Poniac, local name.] A sweet 
wine ohtained from Pontac in the Basses Pyrénées, 
in the south of France. Also, a South African wine. 


7 In thirty cases | 


PONTIFEX. 


ie; Buiount Géossogr. To Rdr. (ed. 4) Aijb, The Vintner 
will furnish you with .. Alicant,.. Pontac, Tent. 1680 A. 
Rarcuirre Ovld Pravestie (1705) 18 Wine in abundance,— 
1 drank none but Sack, But all you Men did ply it with 
Pontack. 1714 Manpevitte fad, Bees (1733) 1. 118 Those, 
that cannot purchase tme hermitage or poatack, will be 
glad of more ordinary Freach claret. 1812 A. PLumetre tr. 
Lichtenstein's Trav, §. Afr. 1.151 Du Toit gave us an excel- 
lent sort of wine, called here Pontac, a sweet deep-red wine. 
1868 W. C, Batpwin A/* Hunting 365 Aa excellent 
omelette for breakfast, with a very fair amount of Pontac. 

Pontage (prntédz). Now //ist. or local, [a. 
O¥. fontage (1401 in Godef.):—med.L. ponta- 
ticum (Du Cange) a bridge-toll, f. L. pons, pont-en 
bridge + -dticzm, -ace.] A toll paid for the use of 
a bridge; a tax paid for the maintenance and repair 
of a bridge or Lridges; bridge-toll. 

(1157 in Chron, Stephen, etc. (Rolls) 1V. App. 337 Fecit 
liberas de omni_consuetudine et theloneo et passagio et 
pontagio, 1292 Britton 1. xx. § x Lestage .. ou murage, 
ou pontage, ou cheminage.] ¢14qsgo Gedstow Reg. 666 A 
Charter,,to the mynchoas, .for tol, passage, pountage, and 
all custome thurgh all Englond. @1500tr. Charter Rich. 1I 
ia Arnolde Chron. (1811) 22 Y' they .. be quyt for euer of 
pavage pontage and murage hy al our reame. 1597-8 Act 
39 Eliz. c. 34 §6 Pontage shall be payde.. at the sayde 
| Brydge .. for every.. Wayne, Carre, or Carte .. two pence. 

1738 ‘i, Price Stoxe-Br. Thames 5 A House on each Head 
| of the Bridge, erected to receive the Toll or Pontage. 3895 
| Glasgow Weekly News 19 Jan. 7/8 Subscriptions so as to 
| have the Leven bridges free from the objectionable pontage. 

th. Free poutage, freedom from bridge-toll. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. ix, 201 All right and title toa 
new Miil,..with free pontage or passage over the River. 

Pontal (ppntal), a rare. [f. L. pons, pont-em 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a bridge, or (in 
Anat.) to the pons Varoliz: = Poytic a2 

1863 P.S. Worstey Poens & Transl. 11 A league above 
| this poatal arc, Now seeming one with heaven. 3890 Cen, 
Dict., Portal, same as pontile. 1896 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ponte, pontee, obs. forms of Punry. 
| Pontie (pontik), al [ad. L. Ponticus, a. Gr. 
| Noyrixds, f. movros sea, spec. the Black Sea, hence 
the country of Pontus.] ; 

' 1. Of, belonging to, found ia, or obtained from, 
| the district of Pontus: esp. in names of plants and 
animals, e.g. Pontic nut, the hazel nut; Pontic 
thubarb, Rheum rhaponticum ; Pontic wormwood, 


| Artemisia pontica. 

wssx Turnen Herbals, Aiv, Those ij. kindes of wormwode 
which diuerse take for poatyke wormwode, are none of 
poatike wormwod. 1597 Grrarpe Herbal n. Ixxix. § 4 317 

She Ponticke Rubarbe is lesser aad slenderer thea that of 
Barharie. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 127 Those that have 
| their skins red, are the right Ponticke Nuts, aad are .. the 
best Filberds. 1655 H.Vaucnan Silex Scint., Providence 
ae had will 1, hke Pontick sheep, Unto my wormwood- 
iet keep. 
b. Pontic Sea, the Black Sea. 

1598 Grenewry Sacttus, Germanic i. (1622) 258 Danubius 
..falleth by six channels into the Ponticke sea. 1604 Suaks. 
Oth, wi. it, 453. 3865 Swinsurne Atalanta 2132 The 
thuader of Poatic seas. 

+2. Haviag a somewhat sour and astringent taste, 
[? like Pontic rhubarb, or Pontic wormwood.] Odés. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch, v. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. 
(2652) 74 And so is Sowerish tast called Sapor Poatick, And 
lesse Sower allso called Sapor Stiptick. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath wr 26b, Spittle, not bitter, but pontique or 
harshe. 1576 Newton Lemanie's Complex. (1633) at8 Some- 
what tart and sowrish, and as it is commonly tearmed, 
Ponticke: such a relish. .as is in a Grape. .being not as yet 

+ come tohis perfect ripenesse and maturity. 1684 tr. Bouct's 
Afere, Compit. vu. 272 Causticks..close and bind the Veins, 
by reason of their pontick, styptick parts. 
Po-ntic, 2.2 Anas. and Path. [f.L. pons, pont-emt 
bridge + -1c.]_ Pertaining to the fous Varolt# (see 
Pons 2): = Porta, PontiLe, PoNTINE. b 
1890 Lancet 5 Apr. 739/2 The only case over forty being 
one of pontic abscess, . ~ 
tT Ponti‘city. Ods. [ad. OF. ponticité, ad. 
med.L. ponticitas (Constantinus A fricus, 11th c., in 
Du Cange), £. Ponticus: see -1ry.] The quality 
of having a ‘ pontic’ flavour (see Ponric a.1 2). 
¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret. Goo. Lordsh. 98 Egrenesse & 
vnsauournesse, ponticite, stipticite, & acuement, 1859 
Morwync Evonym. 391 That Must or newe wyne .. dothe 
get a certain ponticitie or tast lyke wormwood and bynding, 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 68 The over acidness or 
spurious ponticity of the stomachical ferment, 
| Pontifex (pg'ntifeks). Pl. pontifices (pn- 
tirfisiz), [L. portifex, -icent a Roman high-priest: 
app. f. pons, pont-cm: bridge + ~fte- from facére to 
make; but the first element was perh. Osc..Umb. 
puntis propitiatory offering, assimilated to pons, 
pont-em.] ~. 
1. Rom, Antig. A member of the principal college 
of priests in ancient Rome, the head of which was 
‘the Pontifex Maximus or chief priest. P 
1579-80 Norti Plutarch (1595) 73 The first and chiefest 
of these bishops, which they call the great Pontifex. 1647 
R. Starvitox Fuvenal 63 There was in Rome a colledge 
of pontifices, which were exempted from the authority te) 
any lay-court of judicature. 1794 Suttivan View Wat. 1. 
16 From the commencement to nearly the conclusion of the 
Roman empire, the king was always priest or pontifex. 
1881 S, H, Honason Outcast Ess, 384 Long as the Pontifex 
and Silent Maid Shall go together up the ‘apitol. 

2. £cel, Abishop; sfec. the pope: = PONTIFF 2. 


i 


PONTIFY. 


(1377 Lanes. P. Pi. B. xv. 42 Bisshopes .. bereth many 
names, Presul and fontifer and rmetropolitanus, Aud other 
names an hepe, ¢, aq & pastor.) 1651 Howurs Leviath, 
1v. xlv. (1839) 661 I'he bishop of Constantinople. . pretended to 
be equal to the hishop of Rome; thongh at last, not without 
contention, the Pope carried it, and became the roe 
Maximus, me Hussey Papal Power v. 13a ‘The Bishop 
of Rome, the Pontifex, is the spiritual sovereign of the 
world. 

+3. = Pontivr 3. Obs. rare. 

16sg Funren CA, (ist. 1 vi. $35 In their spiritual govern- 
ment they [the Jews in England] were all under one Ponti- 
fex, or High Priest. ¥ 

4. With allusion to the reputed etymological 
meaning; = Bridge-maker. 

1831 Carivie Sart, Res. 1. xi, Never perhaps since our 
first Bridge-bnilders, Sin and Death, bnilt that stupendous 
Arch from Hell-gate to the Earth, did any Pontifex, or 
Pontiff, undertake such a task. 1851 Lonce. Godt. Leg. v. 

Well bas the name vf Pontifex been given Unto the 
Guoteh’s bead, as the chief builder And architect of the 
invisible bridge ‘That leads from earth to heaven. 

Pontiff (penti. Also 7 -ife, 7-8 -if. [a.F, 
pontife ( pontif 1316), ad. L. pontifex: see prec.] 

1. Rom. Aniig. = PoNTIFEX 1. 

3626 Bacon Sy/va § 771 Livy doth relate, that there were 
found..two coffins. .whereof the one contained the body of 
king Numa,..and the other, bis books of sacred rites and 
ceremonies, and the discipline of the pontifs. 1706 Puicurrs 
sv. Pontifex, There were also Poutifices Minores, or In- 
feriour Pontiffs who were Assistants to the chief Pontiff, 
1845 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metrop, 11. 28s/t It is 

robable that Papirins, who was himself a pontiff, directed 
bs attention principally to religions ceremonies. 1868 
Smith's Dict. Grk. & Ron Antig, 303/1 The Roman 
pontiffs formed the most illustrious among the great colleges 


of priests. 
2. A bishop (of the medixval Western church) ; 


spec. and usuatly, the bishop of Rome, the pope — 


(in full, sovereign pontiff). 
a1677 Barrow Pope's Supreut. (1680) Bivb, We..pro- 
nounce it to be of necessity to Salvation..to be subject to 
the Roman Pontife. 1769 Brackstone Covzt, 1V. viii. 105 
The then reigning pontiff nenny, favoured duke William 
in his projected invasion. 1841 W. Sratpine /faly & /t. 
ésé. 11, 275 By far the most remarkable among modern 
ntiffs, was Sixtus the Fifth, the son of a peasant in the 
larch of Ancona. 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr, vi. i. (21864) ITD. 
72 The Bishop of Ton! did not travel to Rome as a pontiff, 
ut as a pilgrim. 1 Q. Rev. July 267 M. Loubet ha: 
grievously offended the Sovereign Pontiff. 


3. gen. A chief or high priest (of any religion). 


Also Ag: 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, (1637) 711 Coy-fi, who had 
beene a Pontife or Bishop of the heathen rites and cere- 
monies, 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycé. sv. Pontifex, The Jews 
too had their pontif or bigh-priest. 1878 G. Smiru Life 
@ Wilson xvii. (1879) 306 These pontifis of Krishna waxed 
fat with organised adultery. 1895 MWestut. Gas. 9 Sept. 2/3 
Which only shows that the Pontitfs of Science are no more 
infallible than otber Infallibles. 

4. attrib, Pontiff purple, a shade of purple. 

174a Younc Ni. 7h. 111, 204 "Twas not the strife of malice, 
but of pride; The strife of pontiff pride, not pontiff gall, 
1900 Daily News 13 Oct. 6/5 In all the new colours, brown, 
mauve, heliotrope, Pontiff purple. 

Pontific (penti-fik),¢. Now rare or Obs. [f. L. 
pons, port-em bridge + -ficrs making ; but used in 
sense of pontifictus: see PONTIFICIAL.] 

1. Ront, Antig, = PONTIFICAL a. 5. 

1644 Mitton Areop, (Arb.) ? What their twelve Tables, 
and the Pontifick College with their Angurs and Flamins 
tanght them. 

= PONTIFICAL a. I-3. 

ti Loyal Mourner 64 For both Pontific, and Schisma- 
tick Chair; Nay, all the World of Errors stood in fear. 
41770 AKENSIDE /oents (1789) IT. 45 [He] to eternal exile 
eae aS rage and vastaf dread. a1797 H. ie 

em. Geo. 1 f (1847) 1. ‘The Pontific power arrogated 
the Head of the Law. = cei 

3. ? = PONTIFICAL a. 4. 

1716 Swier Pethox a4 You o'er the high triumphal arch 
Pontifick made your glorious march. 

44. catechr. Pertalning to a bridge. (Cf, Pon- 
TIFICAL a. 6.) Atmorous nonce-use. 

1768 Sresne Sent, Journ, (1775) 11. 125 To be driven forth 
Out of my house by domestic winds, and despodled of my 
castor by pontific ones. 

+ Pontificacy. Ods. [irreg. £ med.L. sonsi- 
Jicitio: see -acx 3.) = Poxtirioate sé. 

1629 Rastett, Pastyme (1811) 53 Put downe from bys 
Pontyfycacy, 3579 Fenton Guicctard, 839 An evill prog 
Rostication of bis Pontificacie. 1665 Sin T. Herarat Trav. 
(1677) 267 Omar sat twelve years..in the Pontificacy. 1793 
Hety tr. O'Flaherty's Ogygia 11, co2 Lucius consulted pope 
Eleutherus at the beginning of his pontificacy. 

Pontifical (ppntifkal), a. and 5d, [ad L. 
fonttficalis of or belonging to a PonTIFEX: sce -AL, 
So F. pontifical (1404 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to a pontiff. 

1, Pertaining or proper to a bishop or prelate; 
episcopal. 

©1440 Adphadet of Tales 74 A_holie hermett .. saw pis 
Basilins ona tyme walk in his pontificallabbett. 1530 Patscr. 
32t/1 Pontyfycall, belongyng to a_bysshop, pontifical, 
eevee 1641 Minton CA. Govt. vi. Wks. 1851 IIL, 126 

be rending of yonr pontificall sleeves. 1688 R. Hoime 
aa Y it, 176/2 The Mitred Abbot .. exerciseth Ponti+ 

ical, or Piscopal Jnrisdictions, 1890 Durham § Northuned. 

Arch, Trans. 1V. 19 Mr. Bond..has omitted the Pontifical 
Years of the Bishops of Durham altogether. 

2. spec. OF or perlaining to the pope ; ‘papal. 


1109 


1447 Bokennam Seyniss (Roxb.) 95 That he wold be so 


bestyal To forsakyn hys ai pontifical, 1545 Lo. Berness 
Froiss, 11. elv. 426 She came to the popes palays in 
Auignon, and..went to se the pope, who sate in consystory 
in a chayre pontyficall. 1614 Jackson Creed im. xxxi. §1 
Vhus did Innocent the third, and other Po write diners 
books,,.as if they, had proceeded from thetr Pontifical 
anthority. 1763 Biackstone, Comm, 1. Introd. iii, 8a 
Besides these pontifical collections, which, during the times 
of popery, were received as anthentic in this island. 1864 
Braves Holy Rone Entp, xiii. as) 218 Leo IKI did not 
suppose .. that it was by his sole pontifical authority that 
the crown was given to the Frank. 
+b. Adhering to the pope or ihe papacy; 

popish, papistienl. Ods. 

1533 ‘Tixpae Supper of Lord B vijb, Lorde how thys pon- 
tificall poet playeth hys parte. 

3. gen. Of or pertaining to achief or high priest ; 
high-priestly. 

¢1440 York ALyst, xxx. 207 As I [Caiaphas] am 
ie of all prestis. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. WV. 


ntificall 
udia 380 


PONTIFICALLY. 


covery of the Canons of Hippolytus, and of the Pontifical of 
Bishop Serapion., has drawn attention to the primitive and 
Catholic character of this rite. 

+5. A papal or episcopal court. Obs. 

1628 Gaute Pract, The. (1629) 241 Though their owne 
Pontificall might Connent and Accuse, yet must anothers 


! Tribunall Condemne and Execute. 


hen came the high priest cloathed in his pontifical vest- | 


Mentes, 1635-36 owLEY Davidet's w. Note 20 It will be 
therefore askt, Why § make him here perform the Office of 
the High-Priest, and dress bim in the Pontifical Habits? 
1708 Ocktry Saracens (1848) 141 Omar was invested with 
the regal and the pontifical dignity, and saluted by nni- 
versal consent ‘the Caliph of the Apostle of God". 1975 
Avata Amer. (nd, 8t Their pontifical office descends by 
inheritance to tbe eldest. es 

4, Characterized by the pomp, state, dignity, 
authority, or dogmatic character of a pontiff. 

1589 Mfarprel, Efpit, Fiij, As though he could not be as 

pelike and pontificall, as my Lorde of Canterburie. 1604 
Rk. Cawporey Table Alph., Pontificall, lordly, stately, 
Hishoplike. 163a Massincea City Jfadamiv.i, Luke. Vou 
know Mistress Shave'em? Getéad/. The pontifical punk? 
s67a Marvet. Ack. Transp. t. 32 The.. leading party of the 
English Clergy ..retained such a Pontifical stiffness towards 
the foreign Divines. 1892 Mortey in 1944 Cent, aes 
Littré. .less provoked... by Comte’s arrogance, his ponti Al 
airs, and his hatred of liberty. 

b. Applied to a shade of purple. (Ci. Ponttrr 4.) 

1899 Darly News a7 Feb. 6/6 A new half-mourning dress 
-.in cloth of a pontifical purple tint. ‘ 

Il. 5. Rom. Aniiz. Of or belonging to the 
pontifices of ancient Rome: see PONTIFEX I. 

1579-80 Nortu //utarch (1595) 73. The great Pontifex.. 
hath the place, anthoritie, and dignitie of the..maister of 
their pontificall lawe. 1865 Tytor Larly Hist, Man. vi. 12. 
This practice, Pliny adds, still remains in the pontifical 
discipline. 1897 A. Drucker tr. vos [hering’s Evol, Aryans 
iv. ¥.360 All che beaches of the pontifical duties may be traced 
back to the original demands laid upon tbe technical bridge- 
makers of the migratory period. 

III. 6. In reputed etymological sense: Bridge- 
making, bridge-building. 

1667 Mitton 2. Z£. x. 313 Now had they brought the work 
by wondrons Art Pontifical, a ridge of pendent Rock, Over 
the vext Abyss 1887 Ruskin Preterita If. xi. goa The 
singlearched bridge..signed for sacred pontifical work by 
a cross high above the parapet. 

B. 56. 

+1. A papal docnment or edict. O45. rare. 
1380 Wvceuire Ts. (1880) 480 Alle bes pontificals ben 
bynebe hooly writ, so bat 3if bey alle weren brent cristen- 
dom sbulde stonde wel, : 

+2. a. f/, The offices or duties of a pontifex or 
a pontiff. b. The office of a pontiff, pontificate. c. 
An office celebrated with pontifical ceremony. O¢s. 
1432-80 tr. A/igden (Rolls) IV. 405 To fullefille the ministery 
off pristes to the peple commenge to theyme, and notte the 
pontificalles [von autem pontificatial, 1967 Gude & Gedlie 
B.S. T.S.) 178 Thocht thow be Paip or Cardinall, Sa 
beich in thy Pontificall. 16a: Be. Mouxtacu Diatribe 459 
Hee was. .skilfull in the Romane Histories, Religion, Ponti- 
ficals, and Ceremonies. 1691 tr. Euiitianne’s Frauds Rom, 
Afonks 217 Vhe whole Ceremony is carried on at their own 
Charges, and the Feast they make is called a Pontifical. 
fbid. (ed. 3) 223 She had been so extreamly satisfi'd with 
the Pontifical, which had been celebrated with so much 
Pomp and Majesty. 

3. A bishop’s or priest’s robe ; now always f/. 
the vestments and other insignia of a bishop (or of 
a priest); = PONTIFICALIA. 

13.. Leg, St. Erkenwaild 130 ia Horstm. 
(1881) 269 Pe prelate in pontificals was 
1430 Lypc. M/in. Poems Et Soc.) 19 5 
wiche, and Ely, In pontificaile arrayed richely. 
Reg. Episc. Aberdonensis (Spalding Cl) 1. App. 8g Item 
the pontifical, viz, a chesabill, Pe 3 stols. 1660 
hee? Tavton Duct, Dubit, u. ii, For a bishop to ride on 
nnting in his pontificals..is against public honesty. 1774 


Allengl. ote 
restly atyride. 
alisbury, Nor- 
1559 in 


« Avams in Far, Lett. (1876) 37 Next morning he [an 
piscopal clergyman) appeared with bis clerk and in his 
pontificals, and read several peeyers. 1851 D. Witson 
Prek, Ann, (1863) 1. 1. vi. 463 Pbe archpriest robed in bis 
most stately pontificals. f 

+b. A bishop’s ring; also? a ring or some orna- 
ment in imitation of this. Ods. 

1507 Test. Edor, (Surtees) IV. 39 For a pontificall put 
upon my lordes fynger in tym of sering [= cering] xvjd. 
1508 Well of Foan Hampton (Somerset Ho), A peyre of 
owcbes otherwise callid pontificalles of siluer & gilt. 

4. An office-book of the Western Church, con- 
tainlng the forms for sacraments and other: rites 
and ceremonies to be performed by bishops. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xv. xxvii. (1886) 975 Cer- 
taine conjurations taken out of the pontificall and out of 
the missall. 1624 Br. Hate /onpress of God 1, Wks. 445 If 
ener play-booke were more ridiculous, than their Pentilicall, 
and booke of holy Ceremonies. 1844 Lincarp AngioSar. 
C&. (1858) 1. vii. 296 The pontifical of Archbishop Egbert. 
1g05 C. E. Osuorne Liye Father Doéling xix. 163 The dis- 


ee SS ee 


+6. a. A pontiff, a church dignitary. b. Alleged 
name for a company of prelates. c. An adherent 


of the pontiff or prelates. Oés, 
Va1g00 Morts Arth, 4336 aca ac reveste in theire 
tiche copes, oe pamwaltg and prelates in precyouse wedys. 
c1470 in /fors, Shepe § G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
31 A pontifical of prefates, 2 state of princes, a dignite 
of chanons. (Cf. Postiricat.rry 2.] 1390 Grrenwooo in 
L. Bacon Genesis New Eng. CA. vii. (1874) 125 blence arise 
these schisms and sects in the Church of England:..these 
arc herenpon called Precisinns, or ‘Puritans’, and now 
lately ‘Martinists’. The other side are the ‘ Pontificals ‘, 
that in rll things hold and jump with the time, and are 
ready to justify whatever Is or shall be by public authority. 
|| Pontificalia (pentifika lid), 54. p2, (L., neut. 
pl. of pomtificdfis adj. pontifical. (In med.L., in 
Matthew Paris 1259.)] The vestments and other 
insignia of a bishop; pontificals (see pree. B. 3). 
Also éransf. Official robes, 

1577-87 Honixsneo Cévor, LH. 31/2 In another province he 
may be in his pontificalibus, so that pontificalia differcth 
from the pall. 1691 Woop A¢é, O-ron. 11, 114 He appeared 
in bis Pontificalia., 1754 Suranzare Matrimony (1766) I. 
189 When we see a Doctor in Divinity dressed in his Ponti: 
ficalia, we conclude that these Robes include a pions, 


learned, and humane Man. 
| Pontificalibus, (Lat., abl. of pontificdlia 


pee pres) in phr. tz fontificdlibus in pontificals. ] 
Used as == prec., almost always in phr. i Ats (or 
their) pontificalibus, in imitation of the L. phrase 
(see [J In 13). Hence (somelimes) improperly 
as if an ordinary Eng. noun (quots. 1620, 1572, 


and 1855 in oy 

(1306 in Beverley Chapter Act Bk, Surtees) 1, 120 Imago 
Episcopi_stantis in pontificalibus induti.) 1387 Trevisa 
Hligden (Rolls) VIL. 69 Pis Baldewyn had..songe in every 
cathedral chirche of Wales a masse in pontificalibus. ¢ 1530 
Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 402 The byshop of 
Pancopone, renest in his fontificadibus, 1577-87 [see prec. ). 
1591 G. Fretcurr Ausse Contiw, (Hakl. Soc.) 23 The patri- 
arch, with metropolitanes, bishops, abbots, and priors, all 
tichly clad in their Jontificatibus, 1620 Metton Astrofog. 
64 Pope Syluester the second,..with such learning had at- 
tained to his Pontificaliéus, 1728 Firwoixe Love tn Sev, 
Masques 1. vii, The parson is drest in his Pontificalibus 
w77a tr. ¥. F. de ista's Fr. Gerund ww. iii, go Tt was an 
ornament as necessary as precions to the bravery of his 
pontificalibus. . : 

b. éransf. Official or ceremonial ntlire. 

1693 Rymer Short View Tragedy 3 The Venetian Senate 
in their Pontificalibus. 1855 Smeviev, etc. Occxdt Sc. 189 
The proper attire or ' pontificalibus ‘ of a magician, 

Pontificality (pentifikelti). [nd. obs. F. 
pontificalité (Godef.) pontifical dignity : see Pontt- 
FICAL and Basa 

1. Pontifical office or dignity. a. The office, state, 
or dignity of a bishop, esp. of the pope. 

1556 Ovoe Antichrist 89b, The 40 daye of his pontifi- 
calitie. 1581 Hanmer Answ. Fesuit's Chadlenge 1g Places 
where the Pope dareth not once peere, for all hys Ponti- 
ficalitye at Rome. 1587 Hanrison Angland u. ii. (1877) 
t. 47 Cobham..during the time of his pontificalitie there [at 
Worcester], builded the vault of the north side of the bodie 
of the church. 1641 Parallel detw. Wolsey & Laud in 
Hart. Mise. (Malh.) IV. 455 By which he might make so 
vain-glorious a shew of his pontificality, or archiepiscopal 
dignity. «1656 Ussner Judgut. See ef Rome (1659) 20 
When the Pontificality was first set np in Rome. | 

b. ey or gen. Priesthood; high-priesthood. 

1993 G. Harvey Pierce's Sufer. 83 How the Princi- 
alice, or Pontificalitie of a Minister according to the 
degenerate Sanedrim, should he sett-vpp. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage vt. xii, 532 One Marvan seized on the Pontifi- 
cality. 31653 Rateigh's Ghost art As if Moses and Aaron 
had ambitiously sought the Principality and Pontificality. 

+2. Alleged name for a company of prelates. Obs, 

1486 Bk, St Albans F vij, A Pontificalite of prelatis. (Cf. 
Pontiricar B. 6b.) ; ¥ 

+3. (Usnally in f/.) Pontifical robes, pontificals. 

x60x Deacon & Waren Answ. fo Darel To Rdr. a Like 
a pettie new Pope among his owne Cardinals ;..and that 
also in his pontificalities, 1611 Corvat Craditics 28 He 
himselfe was that day in his sumptuous Pontificalities. 
@ 1645 Haaincton Surv, Wore. in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc, 
L 120 The Bisbop of Chester is set out im his pontificality. 

4. Pontifical air or demeanour; pomposity, state- 
liness of manner; dogmatic assumption. 

1600 J. Mutvitn Diary 245 Placing bimselff besyde me 
with a grait pontificalitie and big countenance. — 

5. A pontifical rite, ceremony, or function. 

1840 Cantyte Heroes tii. (1858) 259 All cathedrals, pontifi- 
calities, brass and stone,..are brief in comparison to an 
unfathomable heart-song like this. 1858 — Fredk. Gi. v1. 
vi. (1872) II. 204 A Public Mass, or some other so-called 
Pontificality. 

Pontifically (pgntifikili), adv. [f PosTiricat 
+ -LY 2.) ' 4 

L. Ina pontifical character ; as 5 pontiff or bishop 
in quot. @1711, as a high priest). 
e ay peel jn Todd Three Treat, Wyct(f 850) 143 
Pei maken a grete lowe voice in blissynge & masse syng- 

ge pontificaly, 1638 Sin T. Hemerat 7raz. (ed. 2)33 
The Brest is pontifically attyred in pure fine Lawne. #4 
J. Davies tr. Ofearins’ Vey. Ambass. 19 The Patriarch, 


PONTIFICATE. 


attended by almost goo Priests, all Pontifically habited. 
azgix Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 256 Aaron when 

ontifically dress’d, 1855 Pall Mall G. 10 July 1 5/2 Dr. 
Warne preached his first sermon since his accession.., 
having previously assisted pontifically at high mass. . 

2. In a pontifical or stately manaer; with the air 
of a poatiff; in gtand style ; dogmatically. 

1590 Munoay Lng. Ront. Life in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 
185 He..liveth there among the Theatines very pontifically. 
1661 Every Diary 10 Feb., After sermon the Bishop.. gave 
us the blessing very pontifically. 1906 Athenzuim 10 Mar. 

os/t From this to giving them the right to decide ponti- 
Feally on questions of science is a long step. : 

Pontificate (pputi-fiket), sd. [ad. L. Zonte- 
ficatus the office or dignity of a poatifex: see 
eaTEL, SoF. pontificat (15th c.in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The office or dignity of a pontiff; the period during 
which any person holds this office. a. The office 
of an ancient Roman Pontifex. 

3581 Mutcaster Posttions xxxix. (1887) 219 Cesar at his 
going furth from his house in his sute for the great 
pontificate, 1868 Swith's Diet. Gr. & Rom, Antig. 3045/2 
Whatever. .civil or military office. .a pontifex maximus held 
beside his pontificate, p nN 

b. The office, or petiod of office, of a bishop; 
usually, of the pope; papacy; popedom. 

1685 Lond. Gas. No. 2081/1 [The Pope) entred that da’ 
into the tenth year of his Pontificate. 1756-7 tr. Keysier's 
Trav. (1760) i. 11g Imperiali.. having been in a fair way 
of obtaining the pontificate. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. vi 
Il. 54 In the sixteenth century the Pontificate, exposed to 
new dangers ..was saved by a new religious order. 1860 
Hook Lives Adps. 1. vi. 310 During Etheldred’s pontiac 
..Cameliac came to Canterbury to be consecrated, 

c. ger. High-priesthood (of aay religion). 
3787-41 Cuamoers Cyel. s.v. Imam, Some think it [the 
imamate] of divine right, and attached to a single family, 
as the poeta of Aaron. 1833 Cruse tr. Eusebius 1. x. 
39 With the pontificate of Annas. 1879 
(1883) 677 The pontificate of these truckliag Saddncees. 

Pontificate (penti'fikeit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. poutificdre to perform poatifica 
{. pontific-ent PONTIFEX ; See -ATE3.] 

. intr. To perform the functions of a pontiff or 
bishop ; 10 officiate as a bishop, esp. at mass. 

1818 Hosrouse Hist. Litustr. (ed, 2) 262 Whea the Pope 
pontificates, the Senator stands amidst a seated assembly. 
1898 Booey France I. 1, iv. 220 Talleyrand. » publicly ponti- 
ficated as a hishop. 

b. trans. To celebrate (mass) as a bishop. 

1889 Cath. Housch, 11 May 5/1 The Holy Sacrifice [was] 
pontificated ae Schiaffino. A 

2. trans. To act the pontiff, assume the airs of 
a pontiff; to behave or speak in a pompous or 
dogmatic manner. (Cf. PonTIFICAL @. 4.) 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XV. 164/1 A sample of his ad- 
mirable faculty of pontificating. _ 1901 Aeademy 16 Nov. 
4590/1 Victor, Ugo pontificating in his own salon. : 

+ Pontifica’tion. Ofs. rare—1. [n. of action 
from med. L. poniificdre to perform pontifical 
functions.] = PontTIFIoaTE sé. b. 

agai Lo, Dacaz Answ. in Archzologia XVII. 206 The 
ave yore of the Pontificacion of the said lord Thomas 

olsey). ; 

+ Pontifice!, Oss. rare. [ad. L. pontifex, 
-f¢-ent : see PONTIFEX.] = PONTIFEX 1. 

1603 HoLtano Plutarch’s Mor. 441 You shall have this 


day peo sonne to be chiefe Pontifice and high priest, or 
else banished from the citie of Rome. 
+ Porntifice2. Ods. rare. [f. L. ports, pone- 


bridge, after edifice: cf. L. pontificium office of 
n pontifex.) The cdifice of a bridge; a bridge. 
(Cf. PoxtiFICAL @. 5.) 

1 Minton P. LZ. x. 348 At the brink of Chaos, neer the 

foat Of this new wondrous Pontifice. 
+ Pontifi-cial, ¢.andsé. Obs. [f. L. pontifici- 
us pertaining to a pontifex (f. portifex, -icem) + -AL.] 
A, adj. I. 1. = PontiFicana. 1,2. Pontificial 
note, Given them hy the 


Jaw, canon law. 

1s91 Hanincton Orl. Fur. 27: h 
Pope, who sent them the Ponggciall banner. 1651 ref WwW. 
tr. Cowel’s Inst. 132 By the Rules of the Civill and Pontifi- 
ciall Law. 1758 BracksTone Steed; ie Law in Com, 
(176s) 1. Introd. i. 15 The law of the Ga takes place of the 
Jaw of Rome, whether aatieat or modern, imperial or ponti- 
ficial. 1769 — Comm. 1V. viii. 109 This plan of pontificial 
power was..so indefatigably pursned by the unwearied 
politics of the court of Rome. 

2. = PONTIFICAL @. 2b. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. i. 1. i 290 Our Pontificiall 
writers retaine many of these adinrations, 1641 Sia S. 
T)'Ewes in Rushw. /ésé, Coll. 1. (1692) 1. 314 The other 
Pontificial Priaces and Prelates, the sworn Enemies to the 
Protestact Religion. 1684 T. Burnet The. Earth 1. 261 
The protestant authors having lessen’d the authority of 
traditions, the pontificial doctors content themselves to 
insist only upon such as they thonght useful or necessary. 

3. = PONTIFIOAL @. 4. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 280 The Caliph... setting 
aside all his Pontificiall formalitie. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr, Alor. n. § x (1716) ote, Metellus his riotous pontifi- 
cial supper. 1709 Staves Ann, Ref. 1. vii. 106 Simple men 
withont pontificial ornaments to set them ont. 

It, 4. = PonriFicat @, 5. : 

1609 Hottano Amm, Marcell. 89 The rites under the 
pontificiall priests and their Colled, 

B. sd. 1. An adherent of t 
pontiff. 

1631 R. Byrietp Doctr, Saéd. 128 The_Pontificials pro- 
nounce that the Lords day, is onely a Cauon law. 1838 


e prelates, os of the 


Farrar St, Panl | 


functions, | 


| use. bid. 214 The glass ist 


common use are fos, thalamus [etc.). 


1110 


G. S. Faser Jaguiry 262 The people. .inclined to maintain 
what the Pontificials were pleased to call heresy. 

2. = PoNTIFICAL 5d, 4. 

1660 J. Liovo Print, Epis, go ite Form of Ordination, 
both ia our Church, aad in the Roman pontificial. 

+ Pontificially, edv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
sz PONTIFICALLY. 

1899 Sanovs Exropz Spee. (1632) 188 The Pope himselfe, 
seated royally and poatificially in the midst, 1681 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1667/2 To assist at the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
which was said Pontificially hy the Archbishop of Paris. 

+ Pontifician, @ and sd. Obs. [f. L. pon- 
tificd-nts (see PONTIFICIAL) + -AN.] 

A, adj. 1. = PonTIFICSAL a. 1. 

1643 Be. Hatt Peacemaker xii. 103 The Pontifician Lawes. 
1664 H. More Alyst. nig. 397 The Pontifician Power 
which is a kinde of revived Image of the Pagan Imperial 
Power of Rome. axzog Atkyns Part. § Pol. Tracts 
(1734) 280 There was an Endeayonr to bring in part of the 
Pontifician Law. 

2, = PONTIFICIAL a. 2. 

1625 Br. Mounracu 444, Czsary 78 Moderate men, either 
of the Pontifician or Protestant side. 1664 H. More Exf. 
7 Epist. vi. 84 The Alhigenses, which were martyred in 
the Field by the Pontifician Forces. 1817, CoLeripce 
Biog. Lit. ix. (1882) 67 The scholastic definition of the 
Supreme Being..was received in the schools of Theology, 
both by the Pontifician and the Reformed divines. 

3. = PonTIFICIAL a, 3. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 00 Shee. .is all for ont- 
ward glory, Pontifician honour, splendour and miagnifi- 
cence. 

B, sd. = Portirictau B. 1, 

1614 T. Aoams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, i. 2 The 
pontificians beat off the common people. .by eyeeee this 
sapposed difficulty: Oh, the Scriptures are hard to be 
understood. 1691 Woon Ath, Oxon. 1. 513 He was.. 
a severe enemy to the Pontificians. 

+ Pontifi-cious, ¢. Os. rare. 
+ -ov8.] Papal. 

3624 Gas Pope 36 The Maiesty of England hath 
written a discourse against this Pontificeous vsurpation. 
1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 186 How defective this par- 
ticular is in proofs, 1 appeal to all Pontificious Writers, and 


indifferent Readers. , 
Pontify (pentifoi), v. [ad. F. pontifier, ad. 
med.L, portisficire: see PonTI¥scaTE v.] intr. To 
play the pontiff; to speak or behave ‘pontifically’, 
or with assumption of authority or infallibility. 
1883 ines ze Feb. 8 Wagner aes seemed to pontify 
when he talked. 1892 Sat. Rev. 28 May 635/2 He is one 
of the few scientific men who do not ‘ pontify '. rg00 Afacmr. 
Mag. Jan. 185 Stevenson was always inclined to preach, to 
pontify, to be didactic. p = 
Pontil (prntil). Glass-making. [a. F. poutzl, 
app. ad. It. pontedlo, puniello, dim. of punto point, 
etc.] Aniron rod used for handling, and especially 
for rapidly twirling the soft glass in the process of 
formation, esp. in the manufactare of crowa-glass. 
Also called Punry. 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 171 At this stage 
another implement, called a pent or pontil, is brought into 


[f. as prec. 


and immediately removed to the hottest part of the anneal- 
ing oven. 

ontile (pentail), a. Anat. rare. [ad. L. pon- 
tilis pertaining toa bridge, f. pons, pont-ent bridge: 
see -IL, -ILE.} Of or pertaining to the pons of the 
brain ; = PonTINE. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Se. NUL. 5324/1 Among the 
mononyms which may now be said to be in somewhat 
In some cases also 
the appropriate adjectives are employed, e.g. pial, dural.. 
pontile (sometimes, incorrectly, pontine or pontal). 

Pontinal (pp‘ntinal), a. (sd.) Lchthyol. [f. as 
next + -AL.] Name for a special boae in the 
skull of dactylopteroid fishes : see quot. 

1888 Gite in 4oner. Nat. XXI1, 358 The third developed 
as a small special bone (pontinal) bridgiag the interval 
between the second suborbital and the antero-inferior angle 
ofthe preoperculum. | 

Pontine (pe'ntain), a. Anat. and Path. [f. L. 
pons, pont-+-INE1,] Pertaining to or occurring in 
the pors Varoltt; =PonTAL, Pontic a2, PONTILE. 

1889 [see Pontite]. 1897 Adbutt's Syst. Aled. Ul. 849 
In cerebral hasmorrhage and in pontine hemorrhage, pin- 
point pupils are usually present. 1899 Tbid, V1. 782 The 
sixth nucleus appears to be the pontine centre for conjugate 
movement. 

Pontioune, obs. form of PuNcHEoN. 

Pontitecture. nonce-wd. [f. L. pons, pont-em 
bridge, after architecture.) _Bridge-building. 

1853 Une Dict. Arts 1. 681 There is perhaps no other 
form of [ag Se which can compete with the wronght- 
iron girder when the clear space exceeds 70 feet. 

|| Pont-levis (Il pn peatjlervis). Also 5 
pount. fa. F. pont-/evis, f. pont bridge + Hvis, OF, 
Zeveis, ad}. movable up and down = Pr. /evadis:— 
L. type */evaticius, f, levdre to raise.) 

1. A drawbridge. 

1489 Caxton Maytes of A. 1. xxxv. Kij, Ponnt leveiz that 
be made faste therto whiche are called flyghyng brygges. 
1844 Baownine Sibrand, Schafnab, iti, Yonder a plum- 
tree with a crevice..A lap of moss like a fine pont-levis In 
a castle of the middle age, Joins toa lip of gum, pure amber. 

2. Horsemanship. (See quot.) 

"a7 Batcey vol II, Pontéevi's (in Horsemanship) is 
a disorderly resisting Action of a Horse in Disobedience to 


en,.separated from the pontil, | 


PONTOONER. 


rises wp so upon his hind Legs, that he is in Danger of 
coming over. 

Ponto (Cards, and Glass-blowing): see Ponto. 

Pontoneer, -ier (ppntonie's). AZZ, Also pon- 
tooneer, -ier, [ad. F. pontonnier (12th c, in Hatz.- 
Darm.) :—med.L. fonionartus (855 in Du Cange 
a ferryman, f. porto, -daen PONTOON: see -EER. 
One who has charge of pontoons, or of the con- 
struction of a pontoon-bridge. 

1830 Maunpea Dict., Pontonier, a constructer of pontoons. 
1853 Sir H. Dovuctas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 130 With an 


expert corps of artificers and pontoneers, snch boats might 
very soon at beat 1864 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. xvit 
vii, (1872) VIL. 71 We had with us. .only Four Pontoneers, 


or trained Bridge-builders. 1884 Century Mag. XXIX. 280 
The drilled engineers and pontoniers of the regular army. 

Pontoon (pgntzn), sd. Forms: 7-9 ponton, 
8- pontoon. [ad. F. Aonton (14th c. in Littré) 
a flat-bottomed boat, a pontoon :—L. ponto, -dnent 
a punt, floating bridge, poatoon, f. pors, pont-em 
bridge: see -oon.] 

1. A flat-bottomed boat used as a lighter, ferry- 
boat, or the like (cf. Pont 2 and 8); sfec. in Afr? 
Engineering, such a boat, or other floating vessel 
(asa hollow metal cylinder), of which a number are 
used to support a temporary bridge over a river. 

[x91 Burcutey in Unton's Corr. (Roxb, 266, 3,000 char+ 
rets Jaden with certeine peeces of wood, ‘quilz appelent le 
ponton, pour faire les pontr®.] 1676 Loud. Gas. No. 1087/4 
One of the Batteries is raised pon Pontons on the Water. 
1681 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Ponton, a Wherry, or Ferry- 
Boat. Gazette. 1690 Lurtrei. Brief Rel. (1857) 11.286 He 
layed a bridge of pontoons over the Shannon. 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3785/2 A great number of Pontons made of 
Leather, ofa new Invention, very useful and light of Car- 
riage. 1710 J. Harms Lex. Techn. 11. s.v.. The late 
Invented Ponton is a Boat of Tin or rather Latten, eight 
Yards long and two broad, having a large Ring at each 
Corner. 1923 Pres. St. Russia 1.9 lt_was proposed to the 
Czar to makea Bridge on Pontoas over it. 1763 Brit. Mag. 
IV. 556 He was..pleased..to order the tin pontoons of the 
Marquis of Kildare’s regiment of artillery to ply on the 
rivers, where the bridges have been hrokea down, till 
they can be repaired. 318121 Wettincton in Gurw. Desf. 
(1838) VII. 414 ‘Tin pontoons are just as good as others.. 
they will positively bear field pieces. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom, Amusem. 206 The ponton..to be formed of oval plates 
(in pairs) each of these beiag hollow in the middle,..aad 
two being laid together, the edges are to be soldered, or 
welded strongly, and the case or ponton Is complete. 

b. Sometimes applied to the floating bridge so 
formed. Ods. 

¥704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 1, Ponton, in Fortification, is 
a Bridge made of two Boats, at some Distance one from 
another, both covered with Planks; as also the Interaal 
Space betwixt them. 1835 Sia J. Ross Warr. and Voy. 
xl 546 They..had ohserved our pontoon withont meddling 
with 16. 

2. Naut. A large flat-bottomed barge or lighter 
furnished with cranes, capstans, and tackle, used 
for careeniag ships, raisiag weights, etc. 

I ey 76 Farconen Dict. Marine, Pontoon, a low flat 
vessel, nearly resembling a lighter, or barge of burthea,and 
farnished with cranes, capsterns,tackles, and other machinery, 
necessary for careening ships of all sizes, These are very 
common in the principal parts of the Mediterranean, hot 
are rarely used in the northern parts of Europe, 1867 in 
Sauyts Sailor's Word-bh, 

3. Hydraulic Engineering, = Caisson 2¢, 2d. 

1895 Kuicut Dict. Mech. 274) Ponton..3. a. A waters 
tight structure .. placed beneath a submerged vessel and 
then filled with air to assist in refloating the vessel. 4 


- A water-tight structure which is sunk by filliag with water, 


and raised by pumping it out, used to close a sluiceway or 
entrance to n dock. 1879 Cassei?’s Techn. Educ, 1X. 162 
The entrances to docks are sometimes closed hy means of 
pontoons, which are large hollow vessels fitted with a kind 
of keel or projection round the sides and bottom. 

4, attrib, and Comib., as pontoon equipment, pou- 
toon-bridge, a bridge constructed upoa pontoons ; 
pontoon-train, a train of wagons carrying pol 
tooas. 

1796 Campaigns 1793-4 i 
Bridge was thrown over the Rhine. 
LAY Field Fortif. (18 24 


II. 68 On pe 21st, +. 
1834-47 J. S. Macau: 
132 An army rte with a good 
pontoon train cannot prevented effecting the passage of 
a river, if that army be skilfully commanded. 1838 Croil 
ng. & Arch. Frail. 1. 27/2 The pontoon equipment 
having been landed on the Marsh, a bridge consisting of 20 
pontoons at open order,.. was Inid across the Medway. 
Pontoon, v. [f. prec. : cf. to bridge.) trans. 
To cross (a river) by means of pontoons. Also fig. 
1864 Biackmoze Clara V. \xii, For this power -. 4 great 
historian employs a happy expression not welcomed by our 
language; he calls it the power to ‘ pontoon the emer- 
ency’. 1870 Datly News 6 Dec., It is believed that they 
= ntooned the stream. 1890 Sfeetator 8 Mar., The 
would have pontooned the distance, agreeing to do the wor! 
over and over again when needful. ’ 
Hence Poutoo-ning v6/. sb. ’ 
1853 Sie H. Baga Afilit. eA — dase Cult 
ing, practically and experimentally, the art of pon! . 
1878 W. S. enti N. Amer. Rew CRXVI. 206 
A school of instruction in pontooning. 1893 Mas. Swinton 
Lady de Ros 79 To... witness their pontooaing operations. 
Pontooner (pgnténo1). [f. Pontoon +-ER™ 
= PONTONEEB. ek 
iste i i marquis having 
3799 Hist. in Ans, Reg. 283/1 The is Re B the 


an officer of pontooners..to reconnoitre t f 
river. 31832 Soutuey Penins. War U1. 699 The Spaniards 


could not ‘prevent the pontooners from completing their 


{his Rider, in which he rears up several Times ranning, and | work. 


PONY. 


Pont-tournis, Pont-volant: see Poyt !, 

Ponty, variant of Punry, 

Pony (poni), s6. Forms: 7-9 Se. powny, 8 
Se, powney, -nie, 8-9 poney, 8- pony. [Sc. 
pownty, prob. (as suggested by Prof. Skeat, 1890) :— 
*pouiney, ad. OF. poulenet a little foal (444 in 
Godef.), dim. of pou/atn, polain 1 foal, colt:—late 
L, prildnus, f. L, pullus young anima), foal: see 
PoterNn. (Examples of an earlier spelling in pou? 
or fo/- are wanted to make the origin certain.)] 

1. A horse of any small breed; sfec. a horse not 
more than 13 or (in popular use) 14 hands high. 

316s9 ALS. (Scot.) Diary in N.§& QO. 6th Ser. VII. 163/13, 
T caused bring home the perny staged him. 9710 
Ace Last Oy Tr Whee un. 19 Union Ponies, a 
Kind of Horses foaled upon the Borders, and occasionally 
owning either Country, 1730-6 Battey (folio), Pony, alittle 
Scatch horse. 1931 Hotcrorr Afeur. (1816) 1. 6 He had a 
beantiful poney (at least so he called, and so 1 thought it). 
1774 Fracusson Rising of Sesston Poems (1845) 28 The 
powney that in spring-time grazes Thrives a’ the year 
1781 Cowper Relirement 47 To cross his ambling pony 
day by day, Seems at the best but dreaming life away. 
1785 Burns Epist. to F, Laprark ax Apr. i, While. -pownies 
reek in pleugh or braik. 1789 Bath Frul, 2a June Advt., 
Stolen or stray'd.. A Black Poney, about thitteen hands 
high, 1841 Penny Cyl, XX1. 384/a The ‘Shetland pony ' 
is now well known..,These diminutive horses. .are only 
from nine to eleven hands high. 85 Tiackeray ezu- 
comes v, Clive..much preferred poneys to ride. x902 Bad- 
ntinton Mag. XV. 699 A pony, I find it stated, is strictly 
applicable to zn animat under 13 hands; above 13 and up 
to 13-3 the creature shonld be known as a galloway, anil 
over 13-3 it becomes a horse. This, however, is not the 
modern interpretation,..1 should be inclined to say that in 
eneral parlance anything under 14 hands is a pony. 

4. slang. The sum of twenty-five pounds sterling. 

1797 Mrs. M. Roatnson JValsingham M1, 97 There is no 
touching her even for a poney. (Note. Half'a ronleau or 
twenty-five guineas.) 1824 Scott S¢. Ronan's v, ‘ Done, for 
a poney,..', said the Squire. 1862 Hucues Tom Brown at 
Oxf, iti, (1889) 26 Well done, Jack,.. you've saved your 
master a pony this fine morning. é 

3, U.S. slang. A literal translation of a classical 
text, for the use of learners; a school or college 
‘crib’: cf. Horse 56, 13. 

383a Tour through College 30 (Farmer), Their lexicons, 
ponies, and text-books were strewed round their lamps on 
the table, 1893 W. W. Gooowin in Classical Rev. Apr. 
162/1 A ‘crib ‘or ‘pony’ to help them to learn their Greek 
lessons without the aid of dictionary and grammar, 

4, slang. A small glass or measure of liquor. 

1884 U.S. Newsfagfer, A ‘Pony'..in America a glass 
of beer, 1885 New York Jrni. Aug. (Farmer), A pony of 
heer, 1896 Omaha Daily Bee (U. S.) 18 Feb, 4/7 A 
couple of ponies of hrandy. 1896 V. B. Daily Mail7 Apr. 
z The pony, another Glasgow beer measure, contained 
g-roths of an imperial gill of beer. Pee . 

5. A name of 7zcoma serratifolia (N.O. Bigno- 
Niacez), 2 small tree of the West Indies. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 Minter Plant-n., Tecoma serra 
tifolia, ‘ Pony ', Saw-leaved Trumpet-flower, 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. General, as pony-back 
(cf, Horserack), -carréagy, -cart, -thair, chaise, 
~Birl, -horse, -mare, pack, ~phaeton, -sled, -trach, 
“trap; pony-buyer, -buying, -catcher, -catching, 
-hunter, -hunting, -rearer; pony-mounted adj.; (in 
sense 2) pony point. b. Special combs. (often in 
names of things that are small of their kind): pony- 
engine, a small locometive for shunting: pony- 
express, 1 postal agency using relays of ponics 
for the transmission of mails, etc.; pony-glass, 
a small glass holding a pony (sense 4); pony- 
burse, pony-putter, see qnots. ; pony-truck, a 
two-wheeled leading or trailing truck in some forms 
of locomotive; pony-truss, 3 truss so low that 
overhead bracing cannot be used (Webster t8g0). 

1813 Exantiner a6 Apr. 26s/1 A well-known quack ., 
appeared on “poney-back. 1859 Lanc Wand. India 408 
We commenced the ascent on ponyhack. 1823 Blackw. 
Hag. XIV, s10 Holhorn and Snow Hill are crowded with 

my-carts. 1880 Disrartr Endy. xi, The only thin 
she cared for in the country were a halt anda *pony-chair, 
1852 Miss Mirroro Recoil. 1. 301 The place in the *pony- 
chaise. .was found vacant, 1900 Et. Giyn Visits Elizabeth 
(1906) 81 One of those old-fashioned, very low pony-shays, 
with a seat up behind for the groom. 1864 WesstTER, *Pony. 
engine, 1861 Jilustr. Lond. News 12 Oct. 386 The 
American “Pony Express, en route from the Missouri 
River to San Francisco, ' 1886 Kansas Hist, Coll, I. 
395, I was present when the first fleet horse of the pony 
express started. jttoe Daily News + Oct. 5/3 The pony 
xpress from Pekin brought the Viceroy many despatches, 

1889 T, A. Guturiz Pariah vi. i, I'm not a horsewoman 
yet. If I'm anything, I’m a *pony-girl 1880 Barman's 
Man, 58 Fill the *pony-glass with Sasarac. 1838 Lytton 
Alice mw. vii, Do..come..and look at my *pony-phaeton. 
1892 M. Wittiams Round London (1893) 202 He plays whist 
at his cluh for *pony (twenty-five pound) points. 1860 

ARTLETT Dict. A mer.," Pony-purse,a subscription collected 
upon the spot, or from a few persons, 1883 Grestey Coa 
Mining Gloss., *Pony-putter, a boy who drives a pony in 
the workings, “f ENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 
149 To the left will be seen a *pony-track which winds over 
the hill to Watendlath. 1894 ASTLEY Vs Years Lifel. 85 
To St inmy “pony-trap, 1884 Kxicut Dict, Meck. Suppl., 
Pony Truck, a truck with a single pair of wheels, 

Pony (pani), v. U.S. slang. [f. prec. sb.] 

To pay wf, settle #2. 


+ drans. and intr. 
1824 Atlantic Mag. 1. 343 every man.. vociferously swore 


} pounds,..there are nearly sixty-two ponds tot 
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that he had ponied up his ‘quarter’. 1894 Sreap Uf Christ 
came to Chicago 367 ° Pony up or we will run you in’ ls the 
formula. 1903 Arehifect Suppl. 24 Apr. 28/2 To-day a 
walking delegate told him he would have to pony up rodols, 
if he wanted to stay on the job, 

2. trans. To prepare (lessons) by means of 2 
pouy or crib. 

18ga Vale Tomahawk May (Bartlett), We learn that they 
do not pony their lessons. 

Ponyard, Ponysch, etc., obs, ff. Pontarp, 
Puntsti, Poo, obs. f. Poon; Sc. and n. dial. f, Purr. 

ll Pooah (pia), [Native name in Nepiilese.] 
An urticaceous plant of North India, the fibre of 
which is used for cordage, sail-cloth, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 153/a This plant [Boimeria Puya) is 
called Pooah or Puya in Sikkim and Nepal, 

Pooch, obs. and dial. form of Povcn, 

| Pood (pd). Forms: 6-7 podo, 7 poudo, 
7-8 poad(e, 8 (peed), pudde, 8-9 pud, 9 poud, 
7- pood. [Russ. nyqb pud™, ad. LG. or Norse 
pund Pouxn.] A Russian weight, equal to 4o lb. 
Russian, or slightly more than 36 1b, avoirdupois. 

1554 J. Hasse in Hakluyt Voy, (1903) 11. a74 The pode 
doth containe of the great weight, 4a ponnds, and cf 
the smal 80: there goe 10. podes toa shippond. 1630 A’. 
Johnson's Ningd. § Comurw. 474 Of Wax fiftie thousand 
poad 5 every poad contayning fortie pounds. 166a J. Davies 
tr. Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 111 Raising the Poude (that is 
40. pound) of Salt, to thirty pence. 17a3 Pres. St. Atussia 
1.76 At the Rate of four Rubels a Pudde. 53 Hanwav 
Trav, (1762) 1. u, xiii. 58 These waggons usually carry from 
twenty-five to thirty ee 31814 tr. Alaproth's Trav. 297 
Rock salt..in large. .blocks, weighing five or six pnd, 1884 
Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 5/a ‘The gold mines of Russia have 
eed 31,627 poods. 1890 Darly Nezws 27 Nov. 6/4 The 

ussian pond weighs as nearly as possible thirty-six English 
e ton, 

Poodding, pooding, -ynge, obs. ff. Puppinc. 

Poodle (pz-d'l), 56. [a. Ger. pudel, short for 
pudelhund (so LG., Swed., Da. pudel, Du. poedel- 
(-hond)) a poodle, f. LG. pud(d)elx to splash in 
water, the poodle being a water-dog. Cf. Ger. prude? 
a pool, Poppe ; pudelnass dripping wet.] 

1. One of n breed of pet dogs, of which there are 
numerous varieties, with long curling hair, usvally 
black or white, which is often clipped and shaved 
in a fantastic manner. 

182g Lytton Falkland 1, xi, Mrs. Dalton .. asked very 
tenderly after your poodle and yourself. 1858 Wueweui. 
dtist. Sct. ideas 11, 133 The Poodle and the Greyhound 
are well marked varieties of the species dog. 1866 G. 
Macponatp Aan, QO. Neighd. xxv, A fat asthmatic poodle 
lay at her feet upon the hearth-rng. 

+2. A woolly sort of cloth; a garment of this 


cloth. Oés. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 167 A good drab surtout—if not 
a poodle, 1859 Sata Gas-light & D, xxii. 254 A short 
green cloak, adorned with a collar of the woolly texture, 
generally denominated poodle. ; 

3. alirib, and Comd., as poodie-barber, -clippers, 
-clipping, -coat, -dog, -head; poodle-like adj.; 
poodle collar (in sense 2). 

1839 Praro Belle ee oom x, Her poodle dog was 

nite adored. 1859 Sata Gas-light §& D. x. 121 A short 
cloak, decorated with the almost obs epee collar, 1876 
Sanres Se. Natur. vii. (ed. 4) 109 The Fox may be known 
by his bark, which resembles that of a le d 3902 

Liz, L. Banks Newspaper Girl 169 aving purchased 
a pair of poodle clippers. .1 myself became his barber, 

ence (nonce-r0ds.) Poo'dledom, Poo-dleish a., 
Poo'dleship. 

1883 Mas, Lyxw Linton Girl of Period 1.263 Many a fine 
stalwart fellow. .sinks into mere poodledom at home, 1888 
H.W. Parker Spirit of Beauly (1894) 118 His owoer shonid 
have been able to telt fifty like anecdotes of his leship, 
1890 B. L. Gmoersterve Ess. § Stud. 260 His whole 
demeanor was poodleish in the extreme. . 
Poo-dle, z. ie prec. sb.) ¢razs. To make into 
or treat asa poodle; to clip and shave the hair of. 
Hence Poo-dled 4/. a., Poo'dling vbi. sé. 

1828 Lancet 16 Feb. 725/a Simply twisting it up, without 
the present fashion ed ling the head. 1902 Blackw, 
Mag. July 45/2, 1 thought it as well to ‘ poodle" him [a dog) 
occasionally. 1905 /éid. Dec, 816/1 The poodied Spitz, in 
Germany apparently a favourite animal, Eavoid. 

Poodler, dial. var. PoDLER, young coal-fish. 

Poof (puf), int. Also pouf. [A natural utter- 
ance, Cf, F. fou] A sound imitating a short 
sharp puff of the breath as in blowing something 
from the mouth, or blowing out a candle ; hence an 
expression of contemptuons rejection: ef. Poou 7#. 

1857 W. Coins Dead Secret i iii, Pouf! the very 
anticipation of them [clouds of dust] chokes me already. 
186a H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden 11.55 As for the others, 

fl 3865 Dickens Afué, Fy. m1. ii, Call that a quantity.. 
Poof t What do yon say to the rest of it? 1868 Yates Rock 
Ahead iv, ‘She will go out like that—pouf 1". ,blowing out 
an imaginary caodle in explanation. 


ql Poogye (pégi). Also 


“Byee, 
[Hindt 


393 pithg? (ia = nasalized 12).] The 


Hindi nose-flute. 

1864 Encer Music Ancient Nalions 59 One of the most 
Curious double-pipes at present extant in Asia is the Poogyee 
of the Hindoos .., the tubes of which are inserted into 
a gonrd, and are blown with the nose instead of with the 
mouth. 1898 Stainrr & Barrett Diet. Adus. Terns, 
Poogye, the nose-flute of the Hindoos. 


pungi. 


POOK, 


Pooh (pi, puh), 2#t, (v.,86.) Also 7 puh, pno, 
pow, 7-8 pugh, 8- poo: see Pou, Poor, [A ‘vocal 
gesture’ expressing the action of puffing or blowlng 
anything away. Prob. orig. (psx, ph), whence 


also the variants pose pogk, poh, po; and cf. 
Poor.] An ejaculation expressing impatience, or 


contemptuous disdain or disregard for anything. 
Cf. Puew, Puo, Poo, 


t60a Suaxs. Ham, 1. iii, 101 Affection, puh | You speake 
like a greene Girle, 1604 Marston & Weaster Stalcon- 
tent i vi, Pugh!..Thon speakest like a fool. 1607 SHaks. 
Cor. 1, £157 Virgil, The Gods graunt them true. | Vols. 
Tre? pow waw. «1627 MiopLeton Onieé Life ni, Pue 
wawe, this is nothing, till I know what he did. 1694 
Concreve Double-Dealer 1. ii, Pooh, ha, ha, ha, 1 know you 
envy me, 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Younes xvi. ix, § reek *, Says 
she, 'you_ have pinked a man in a duel, that's all’ 1768 
STERNE Seat, Journ, (1798) 11.15 Poo! said they, we have 
no money. 1829 Lytton Devereux it. ii, ‘ooh, man’, said 
Tarleton hanghtily, ‘none of your compliments’, 180 ‘Ourpa! 
Moths Il. 378 ‘Pooh’, he said, as he read it, and tore it np. 

B. as sé. An utterance of this. 

1667 Pepys Dravy 29 July, With that she made a slightin 
puh with her mouth. 3827 Byron Bepfo vii, A thing gah 
canses many ‘poohs’ and ‘pishes*, 186: Crayton J", 
O'Donnell 23 This puffy one always ended his subject with 
a long ‘ pooh’. : 

lence Pooh v., 7/r., to utter the exclamation 
‘pooh!’ ¢rans., to say ‘pooh!’ to. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Apol for Watermen Epil., 
Wks. it, 267/2 The wrymouth'd Critick .. That mewes, and 
puh's and shakes his brainlesse head. 1798 CHar.oTrE 
Satu Vag. Vhitos. 1. 44 The Doctor..pshaw'd and pooh’d 
for some time. 1858 Poison Law & Z. 15 ‘Pooh | pooh !* 
re-echoed his mother, ‘don't pooh me, John’. 

Pooh pooh (pii:pi'), int. (s6., @.) Reduplica- 
lion of Pooit 722, 

13679 Pough, Pongh: see Pow.) 1814 Woman's Gil 
ut.ivin Mew Brit, Theatre IV. 90 Poo, poo, you know not 
what yon say, 1844 Dickens Mart. Chsuz. xii, Pooh, pooli! 
+»Never mind that, rgoa A. Lane in Lougm, adlag. Sept. 
146 The sceptic will say ‘ Pooh pooh |" (at least on paper— 
nobody ever says ‘ Pooh pooh !') 

B. 56. ( pooh-pooh), . An utterance of the ex- 
clamation ‘pooh pooh!’ b. One who is addicted 
to using this exclamation. 

3998 Cuartorte Suitn Fang. Philos. 1. 6 Before the Doctor 
liad vented his pshaws and pooh poohs. 1867 Alorn. Star 
6 Ang. 6/4 The Pooh-poohs think the rest of mankind was 
made for their pleasure and profit. 1875 O. W. Hotmrs 
Old Vol. of Life, Crime & Antomatism (1891) 326 This is 
the tribe of the Pooh-Poohs, so called from the leading 
expression of their vocabulary. 1891 G. Mrweniti One of 
our Cong, 11). it. 29 Dartrey blew his pooh-pooh on femi- 
nine suspicions, 

C. altrib. ot adj. (pipu), as in fooh-pook theory, 
a humorous designation of the theory that language 
is a development of natural interjections. Cf. Bow- 


wow ¢heory, 

1860 Tuackrray Round. Papers, Late Gt. Victories (1876) 
40 A Saturnine philosopher ..has a pooh-pooh expression as 
the triumph passes, 1861 Max MULLER Se. Lang. ix. 352 
‘These cries or interjections were represented as the natural 
and real beginnings of human speech... This is what I call 
the Interjectional, or Pooh-pooh, ‘Theory. 

Pooh-pooh (pups), v. [f. prec. int.]  ¢rans. 
To cxpress contempt or disdain for; to make light 
of, dismiss as unworthy of notice. 

18a7 J. W. Croker Diary Feb. (1884) U. xii. 365 Peel 

h-poohed that difficulty. 1840 Baruam fngol. Leg. 
ser.t, Leech of Folkest. (1877) 376 An old gentleman ..was 
deservedly pooh-poch‘d down. 18s0 Kincstev Zé. Locke 
xxxii, [They] h-poohed away every attempt at further 
enlargement of the suffrage. 1854 Huxcey in Life (1900) 1, 
viil. 119 A stipend .. between £800 and £1200 a year is not 
to be pooh-poohed. 3893 Tymes 22 Apr., Mr. Gladstone 
cannot pooh-pooh difficu|ties in Committee. 

Hence Pooh-poohing vé/. sd. and ppl. a; also 
Pooch-poo-her, Pooh-poo‘hist. 

3855 Tuackerav Vencomes xxv, Slatter..was..silenced b 
the pnanimons pooh-poohing of the assembly. 1861 W. H. 
W[urte] in Ree. Astro-meteorol, Soe. No. 1. 13, | mean the 
Pooh-poohists. These objectors .. rear high their crests on 
the announcement of any novelty in practical science. 1862 
Furnivatt Let. to Sub-editors N. E. Dict. 4, 1 believe that 
more roots will prove to be isons than is supposed by pooh- 

hers of the bow-wow theory. 1906 StapENn Lovers Sapan 
iv, Lhad not the courage to tell her pooh-poohing uncle so. 

!! Poojah, paj a (pidza). £, Judies. Also 
pooja. [a. Skr. pa worship.] Rites performed 
in Hindi Idol-worship; any Hindi religious cere- 
mony or rite; also fg. (in ridicule). 

¢1806 Mrs. Suerwoon tn Life xxi (1847) 361 To this he 
made his daily poojah, or worship. 1826 Hockiry Pasadx- 
rang Hari l.ii, 18 The person..20w approached the sacred 
tree, and having performed fiya to a stone deity at its foot, 
proceeded [etc.}, 1863 Trevetvan Compet, Wallah (1866) 
295 The high festivals of our religion would be among the 
most popular Poojahs of the year. fe debe a Stephens 
Life & Lett. (1895) 11. 95 My sin is that of not doing poojah 
to old Carlyle, Rio. tak upon himself to write some non- 
sense about early kings of Norway. . 

Pook (puk), sd. Joca?. Also g puck. [Goes with 
next: derivation uncertain. } 

1, Ahcap; ¢sf.a roughly thrown up heap of hay, 
a cock; also, a heap of onts, barley, or other 
unsheafed produce, not more than § feet high, 
pitched together for carting to the rick. 


1718 Hearne Rev. 11. 80 [The farmer and his men] went 
up into the common fields. .to fetch home two loads of oats, 


POOK. 


and the land not being yet in cocks or pooks [etc.], 1853 
Miss Yonce Heir of Redclyfi vii, She saw Guy's ready 
greeting, and their comparison of the forks and rakes, the 
pooks and cocks of their countries, 1863 Morton Cyci, 
Agric, Gloss, (E. D.S.), Pucks or Pooks (West Eng), are 
large heaps, little ricks of hay, corn, &c, 1868 Trrcettas 
Cornish Tales 20 O'er shoading-heaps and pooks of turves. 
3905 Wesim, Gaz, 8 July 3/1 The hay was dry and ‘up in 


"2. A thin tall stack of corn in the sheaf, in shape 
asteep cone, g or 10 fect high, built up temporarily 
in the harvest-field in wet seasons, for drying the 
com before it is carried to the main rick. So 
generally in s.w., but In central Dorset called more 


definitely a ‘wind-mow’. (T. Hardy.) 

arpa Viste #/usd. (1757) 211 In making the wheat-pooks 
in Wiltshire, the sheaves are set [etc.]. /did., In a pook 
may he put a load or two. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. 
Harvest, in their wheat-pooks..in Wiltshire, the sheaves 
are set ina circle, with their ears uppermost, and another 
circle of sheaves is placed upon that, and so on, contracting 
each round, till the pile ends in a point, upon which a sheaf 
opened, and turned with the ears downward, is placed, like 
the shackle of a hive... A load, or two loads, may be 
thus pnt into a pook, which is a very good way to secure 
corn against rain. 1829 Knare Jraé, Nat. 28 Saving our 
crops in had and catching seasons, by securing the hay in 
windcocks, and wheat in ks. . 

Pook (puk), v1 foca/, [Goes with prec.] ¢vans. 
To heap up; es. to pat up (newly mown hay or 
unsheafed com) in cocks or bees (Pook sé, 1). 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Bladud xv, Beneath on earth pompe, 
pelfe and prayse they pooke, 1627 AS. Ace. St. Fohn's 
Hosp., Cauterd., For gathering of viij busshells of apples 
& for pookeing. 1718 Hearne Rew. 1). 81 The master and 
the other servant were pooking in part of the land. 1813 T. 
Davis Agric. Wilts, Gloss. s.v. Cocked, Barley and oats 
are always pooked or cocked, seldom carried from the 
swath... Hay is pooked, cocked, first in foot-cocks, and when 
dry in hay-cocks. 1901 Zures 19 Aug. 11/1 Experience 
shows..that where barley is pooked, as it often is in the 
south, it takes less harm from heavy rain and dries much 
sooner than where it is sheafed, 

b. To put up (corn) in pooks (PooK 54, 2). 
a1600 ‘A Wiltshire Rent Roll, temp. Q. Eliz.’ in A’ 4 QO. 
grd Ser. VI1. 2797/1 ‘The tenant to cut down, sheafe, pooke, 
and rake the said thirdes and tenths [of wheat and barley]. 
Hence Poo'king 7/. sé.; also altrth, in pooking- 

Jork (see quot. 1393); also Poo-ker. 

1635 Wilts. Rec. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Varr, Collect. (1901) 
I. 169 Men labourers in haymaking, pookeing, or gripping 
of Lent corne shall not take by the day. .of wages above v'. 
1794 T. Davis Gen, View Agric. Wilts. 90 The price is 
seldom higher than cighteen-pence per acre for mowing, 
and one shilling for pooking, ctc. 1893 Wilts. Gloss., 
Pooker,a woman employed in pooking. Pooking- fork, the 
large prong, with a cross handle, for pushing along in front 
of the pookers, to make up the hay into pooks, 1894 7¥mes 
14 Aug. 15/1 The relative merits of pooking and sheafing in 
the work of harley-harvesting are sure to present themselves 
for consideration... The barley lies strewn over the entire 
surface, to be ocezsianally turned with the pooking fork 
till the crop is ready for stacking. 

Pook (pzk), v2 Sc. Morms: (7 puik), 8-9 
pouk, 9 pook. [Origin unascertained.] /rans. 
To pluck, pull, pick, or pinch with the thumb and 
finger: e.g. in plucking a fowl, picking the stalks 
off frnit, and the like. Also fig. 

1633 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club Mise. 154 
The said Catrein cam in to the said Barharayis house to 

uik sum bair. 1785 Burns Death § Dr. Hornbook xiv, 
The weans hand out their fingers langhin And pouk my 
hips. @x8r0 in Cromek Rew. Nithsdale Song 74 1'Nl clip, 
quo" she, yere lang gray wing, An’ ponk yere rosie kame, 
e18t7 Hocc Zales § Sh. Vit. 205 Pook a craw with us. 
3823 Gatt Enfail lit, Pooking and rooking me, his mother, 
o’ my ain lawfnl qr 1894 Crockett Aaiders 274 
Your leddyship will hae to come and pook the chucky, 

Hence Pooked (pzkt), Se. pookit (pre‘kit) AAZ a. 

1818 Mass Fraatca Afarriage xxxiv, They hadnae thae 
pooket-like taps ye hae noo, 1824 — /a#her, Ixxxiv, It [the 
name] ‘s rather short and pookit. 1894 llunter J. Jorevick 
ii. 20 He's a puir, ponkit-like cratur. 1895 Crockett Jfen 
of Moss-Hags \v, 1 had not the spirit of a pooked hen, 

|| Pooka, phooka (paka, p*ka). /rish. [Ir 
pica (gen. and dat. with article an phica), = OF. 
pica, ON. pki, ME. pouke (see Puck), Welsh 
pwea goblin.] In Irish folk-lore, A hobgoblin, 
a malignant sprite. 

1825 I.C. Croker Fairy Leg, 1. 316 Irish superstition 
makes the Phooka psipable to the touch. To ieee 
the peasantry usually ascribe accidental falls. 1847 Le Faxu 
LT. O'Brien 74 The Cavalier had heard of Phookas and 
other alpen sprites who..scare, ,the benighted traveller, 
1888 W. B. Yeats Fairy § Folk T. 94 The Pooka..seems 
essentially an animal spirit; .. [a] wild, staring phantom, 
1894 QO. Rev. Oct. 331 The pranks of the Phooka,.and 
the vision of the long-haired, long-robed Geilt, 

ll Pookaun (p#k§-n). Zrish. Also pookawn, 
pookhaun. [Ir. pricdn.] A small Irish fishing- 
boat, for rowing or sailing, in the latter case having 
a single mast with a kind of lateen sail. 

me D. Kemr Yacht Sailing xxiv. 337 The Galway 
ee hann is a smaller boat than the fee and used for 

th rowing and weil 1892 Jane Baatow Srish Jdylis 

vy. 108 On board quaint little curraghs and pookawns, 1899 

Blackw. Mag. Oct. 490/2 The pookann, a small boat with 

a2 sort of lateen sail, pretty to look at, but dangerous, 

Pooke, obs. f. PoKE; var. PUKE Oés. (colour). 

ll Pookoo, ha keel): [ad. Zaln wzpekr.] 
A red water-buck or antelope (Codus vardonz) 
fonnd in southern Central Africa. 
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1890 in Cent, Dict. 1893 SrLovs Trav. S. E. Africa 
245, I saw three roan antelopes and a few pookoos (Cobus 
vardont) 1894 Lypekker Royal Nat, /fist, 11. 304 The 
pukn is about the size of the pala, standing some 3 feet 
3 inches at the shoulder, 

Pool (p#l), s6.1 Forms: 1-4 pél, (1 poll, 4 
powl), 5-6 pole, 5-7 poole, 3, 5- pool. Also 
B.Sc. 5 poll, s~ pule, 6- puil, 8-9 (v.¢. dia/,) peel. 
ee po masce. = OLG. *6/,, MLG., MD. d/, 

G, pol, pohl, pil, Da. poel; WGer. stem *f5/o-. 

OE, had also fxd? and py/é (see Pitt $4.%), ON. podlr, Sw., 
Da, £6/, the relations of which to OE, Aé/ are obscure, as are 


also those of the Celtic words: W. Aiwi/, Corn. fof, Breton 
poull a Ir, Joli, pull, Gzel, poll hole, bog, pond, pit, 
mire, Manx poy?! pool, puddle.) 


1. A small body of standing or still water, per- 
manent or temporary: chiefly, one of nataral 


formation. 

6897 K. Eurarp Gregory's Past, C. xxxviii. 278 Salomon 
sede Sette swide deop pol ware gewered on des wisan 
monnes mode. /did, xxxix. 282 Swelce mon deopne pol 
[JJatton ALS. pool] zewerize. ¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp, John ix. 
1r Gaa to dam pole [Siloam] & aduah. ¢ xaos Lay, 21748 
Per, if zluene ploze in atteliche pole. c1xg5 A/ Pains of 
fieté 81 in O. #. Afisc. 249 Ifulled is pat fule pool pat ener 
is hot, and never cool, xz97 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2773 Let 
delue vader be foundement, & me ssal binebe finde A water 
pol. x3.. A. A. Adit. P. C. 310 Alle pe gotez of py 
renee (text guferes], & groundelez powlez ¢ 1425 

Zoe. in Wr.-Willcker 653/3 lee piscina, pole. ¢1440 
Pronip, Parv. 407/2 Pool, or ponde for fysche kepynge, 
vivarium, stagnum, 1482 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 202/1 Ryvers, 
Pooles [204/2 Poles], Milnes, Mae Le 1535 Covra- 
DALE 2 Saz,. ii, 13 Dey met together by the pole (161x 
poole] at Gibeon, and these laye on the one syde of the 
pole, the other on the other syde. — DatryMpie tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 7 Poles, stankes, and standeng Lochis. 
@ 1618 Syivesten /fymin of Abus 135 His Fens with Fowl, 
his Pils and Poles with Fish; His Trees with Fruits, with 
Plenty every Dish. r16zz Catuis Stat, Seewers (1647) 59 
A Pool is a meer standing water, without any current at all, 
and hath seldom or never any issue to convey away the 
waters. 1770 Goins. Des. J 7/l, 119 The noisy geese that 
gahbled o’er the pool. 1846 Ruskin Afod. Parnt. 1. nv. 
1. § 4 There is hardly a road-side pond or pool which has 
not as much landscape in it as above it. 

B. 1487 Larbour's Bruce xu. 395 In the kersse pollis 
(41S. £, pulis, e¢, ‘fart puilles] ther war. 1g08 Kessroir 
Fiyting w. Duntar 342 Yhou come, Fulel in Marche or 
Februere, Thair till a pule, and drank the paddok rod. 
1867 Gude § Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 185 Stinkand pulis of 
euerie rottin sink. 1789 Ross /felenore 58 She..made nae 
Sept scrabs, or stanes, or peels led, 1768 pools]. a 1828 
in P. Buchan Ballads ¥. 26 Then she became a duck..T'o 
puddle in a pecl, z 

+b. Applied toa whirlpool. Ots, rare—}, 

1836 BeLLENDEN Cron, Scot. 1x, xxt (1821) EL. 108 Com- 

parit justly to ane insaciabil pule, 


e, A small shallow collection of standing water 


or other liqnid; a small plash, a puddle. 

1843 Macautay Lays anc, Rome, Horatius \ii, Where, 
wallowing in a pool of blood, ‘The bravest Tuscans lay. 
1860 Tynpatt Géac, u, xvit. 317 One af thelittle pools upon 
the surface of the glacier, 1867 H. Macmintan Bible 
Teach, xv. (1870) 291 ‘Those little pools that are left behind 
among the rocks by the retiring tide. fod. Sc. Keip oot 
o' the puils. 

a. lransf. and fig. 

2587 Fremine Contn. L/olinshed IN, 1352/2, (1] was forced 
to open the poole of my head, and to unstop the gate of my 
heart. 1870 Mas. Riporit Austin Friarsi, A aires pect 
apart from the hnmantorrent. 1875 G. Macnonatp Paradies, 
Somninim Mystict x, On the floor I saw..A little pool of 
sunlight. 1894 Weyman Aly Lady Rotha xxxi, The very 
gules and pnrpure that lay in pools on the floor. 1903 
Swart Sef VX, 114 Hid in the marsh of years, Lies the 
still pool of memory. 

e. (Sec quot.) 

1883 Century Mag. July 324/1 When once a new ‘ pool’ 
or belt of [oil-] table eae aS is found. ye 

2, A deep and still place in a river or stream. 

The Pool: the part of the Thames bet ween London Bridge 
and Cuckold's Point. 

@x1000 in Birch Cart, Sax. 1, # Of pane grete wibiz 
endlonge bnrne in pane pol bnve Crocford. 1632 Massin- 
Gea City Madant1.i, The ship is safe in the Pool, then? 
1661 WALTON Angler 1. xx, (ed. 3) 241 Such Pools as be large 
and have most gravel, 1722 De For Plague (1840) 111 The 
tiver.. between the houses which we call Ratcliffand Redriff, 
which they name the pool. 1806 Gazetteer Scott, (ed. 2) 
272 After pecans the linn, it (R. Isla] forms a deep pool of 
water, called Corral. x181a J. Witson /sde of Palms. 171 
A stream comes dancing from a mount...Then, tamed into 
a qniet pool Is scarcely seen to glide. 1885 Law Rep. 
10 Appeal Cases 380 It is not a very big burn, but there are 
some very deep pools in it, 

3. atirth. and Comé., as pool-bird, -ground, ~side; 
pool-hanunting adj.; pool-lily, a water-lily; pool- 
measure, pool-price, the measnre or price of 
coal at the Pool on the river in London; pool- 
pass, a fish-way into or ont of a pool (Pass 53,1 
3h); pool-reed (called also pole-reed and putll- 
reed), the common Reed (Phragmites commutnis) ; 
pool-root, White Snakeroot, Lipatorium agera- 
toides( Billings Afcd, Dict. 1890); pool-rush (called 
by Lyte pole-rush), the Balrush, Scirpus lacustris ; 
sometimes erroncously, Typha latifolia; pool- 
enipe, + -anite, the Redshank, /o/anus calidris ; 
pool-apear = fool-reed; poolwort, a name given 
in U.S. to Eupatorium aromaticum (Billings). 

1s91 Fraunce fJeliodorns’ Atthiopia, Fit neast for a 
*poole-hyrde. 1847 EMERson Joes, Afonadnoc, Pasture 


POOL, 


herds. x902 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 576 
Her heart sank like a “peellily at shadow. 1768 Chron, 
in Anan, Reg. 74/2 An action brought.. against two coal 
merchants. . for selling five chaldrons of coals for *pool-mea- 
sure, without delivering the full quantity. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib, Catal, (ed, 4) 125 Plan and Section of Fish Pass .. 
example of a *Pool Pass. 1832 Examiner ap/x Upon each 
chaldron of coals brought to the market twelve shillings .. 
was added to the *pool or market price, which addition 
furnished the profits to the merchant. 1587 T. NewTon 
Lemnie's Bible Herbal 150 Another kinde of Reede there 
is growing by the banks of standing waters, and on the 
shores of riners, which hath a long, round and hollowe 
stalke or strawe, full of knottie ioints..This kinde, is our 
common *Poole Reede, Spear or Cane reede. 1899 Prion 
Nantes Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 187 Pole-reed, properly -.called 
in our western counties, Pool-reed, from its place of growth, 
Arundo Phraguites. 1712 M. Henry Life P. Henry i. 
Wks. 1853 IT. 608/z If we lay our children by the *pool- 
side, who knows hut the Blessed Spirit may help them in, 
and heal them. 18942 Jean A. Owen Within an hour of 
London Town (ed. 2) 256 The redshank, *pool-snipe, teuke 
or took..¢ all these names are given tohim. 1661 Lovety 
Hist, Anint. & Min. 182 *Poole-snite...‘They have a strong 
and unpleasant rellish, and live wholly upon fish. 


Pool, 53.2 fecal. [Ongin anascertained.] A men- 
sure of work in roo ng and flooring: see quots. 
1669 S. Coreragss in Phil. Trans. 1V. toro Charges of 


of ippckhaaiing 
i 


| Covering Houses with Slate... Every Poole of work is either 


6 foot broad and 14 foot np, on both sides, or 168 foot in 
length and one in breadth. 1847-78 in Havutwent. 1886 
Extwoatuy 7, Somerset Word-bk. s.v., In building, it is 
usual to speak of ‘a pool of joists’; meaning the number 
of joists sufficient for the space between the wall and a 
beam or girder, or between two heams... The word only 
applies where main beams or short joists between dwarf 
walls are nsed...Also used for a similar space on a roof, 
which is covered by a ‘ pool 0’ rafters’. 


Pool, 56.3 [= F. poule in same sense (1676 in 


| Mme. de Sévigné): see Note below.] 


1. In certain card games, etc.: ;The collective 
nmount of the stakes and fines jof the players 
joining in the game. 

(Ef, as appears to be the fact, sense 2 was derived from 1, 
this must have been in use before 1693.) 1711-12 Swirt 
Fral. to Stella 26 Jan., I played at cards this evening at 
Tady Masham’s, hut I onty played for her while she was 
waiting; and F won hera pool. 17.. Reversis, So that the 
great quinola pool will consist of 26 fish, and the little 

uinola pool of 8 fish. Each time that the stakes are 

rawn, or wien there are fewer fish in the pool than the 
first original stake, the pool must be replenished as at first, 
ayes (C. Anstey] Bath Guide viii. go Industrions Creatures 
that make it_a Rule To secure half the Fish, while they 
manage the Pool, 1772 Town & Country ce Miss 
D—n..was hopping away with the pool from the Coterie. 
1776 Mas. Hagais in Priv, Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. 
34 The ton here is the game of ‘Commerce’, which the 
ine people play immoderately high, sometimes 1000/. the 
I, the lowest hand giving ten guineas each deal. 1887 
Neer S. Zembra 215 They continued the game. .with the 
addition of a half-a-crown pool to increase the attraction. 
b. The receptacle containing the stakes; the 


pool-dish. (Quot. 1886 appears to be an error.) 
19770 Streets § Inhabitants of Birminghant 87 Enamel 
Manofacturers, These ingenions Artists make Candlesticks, 
Snnff Boxes, Ink Stands, .. Quadrille Pooles, Smetlin Bottles 
..and all sort of small Trinkets for Ladies Watches, etc. 
1816 Sincea Hist. Cards 262 (Gleek) If an odd number is 
given the eldest hand claims the largest half, or else the odd 
one is given to the pool [1680 Cotton Gamester 65, 1734 
Sevmour Compl. Gamester 26, or else it is given to the box}. 
(1886 F. G, S. in 4. & Q. 7th Ser. 1. 4977/2 pce pools 
are the fishes or other counters used in playing the old- 
fashioned game of quadrille.] , 
+2. A party in a card-game, as comet or quadrille, 
in which there is a pool; a ‘game’ or match. Zo 
make (xp) a pool, to form or make up the party or 
reqnisite number of players for such a game. Obs. 
1693 SoutuerNe Afaid's last Prayer m. ui, What say 
you to a Poaile at Comet, At my House? 1732 Mas. 
ELANY Antobiogr. § Corr. (1861) I. 346, 1 played two 
pools at commerce. 1796 JANE AuSTEN J’ride & Pre}. XIV, 
She..had sent for him only the Saturday before, ta make 
np her 1 of quadrille in the evening. 1801 Sporting 
Mag. XVII 21 Our party was put off till the Monday, 
when we played six pools. 1859 Tuackrrav Virgin, ix, I 
daresay the resolute lady sat down with her female friends 
toa pool of cards and a dish of coffee. - , 
3. A game played on a billiard-table, in which 
each player has a ball of distinctive coloar with 
which he tries to pocket the balls of the other 
players in a certain order, each player contribnling 
an agreed snm, the whole of which at the ead 
falls to the winner; also, a similar game in U. S. 
played with balls numbered 1 to 15, the namber 
of each ball a player pockets being added to his 


score, 

1848 Tuackeray BE. Snobs xxiii, He plays pool at the 
billiard-honses, and may be seen engaged at Is and 
dominoes of forencons. 185x FirzGERALo Luphranor (190 
26 He was waiting till some men had finished a poo of 
billiards upstairs. 1873 Bennett & ‘Cavenoisn Billiards 5 
French billiards ' was essentially single pool. 887 Miss 
Baapvon Like & Unlike x, They played billiards, pool, or 
pyramids with skill and snecess. : 7 

4. a. Rifle-shooting. A contest in which each 
competitor pays a certain snm for every shot he 
fires, the proceeds being divided among the winners. 


Also atirib, . 

1861 Sat, Rev, 20 July 57 The attractions of the review 
and the temptations of fieapeees have filled up the void 
left by the slackness of contributions. 1862 /did, 5 July 7 


1 


. POOL. 


The sort of pot-hunting known at Wimbledon and else. 
where as Pool, where the value of a bull's-eye is much more 
considered than the credit of handling with success the 
Queen of weapons. 1869 Daily News 6 July, Poo! and 
other breech-loading firing is made continuous instead of 
intermittent, d 

b. Setting, The collective stakes of a number 
of persons who each stake a sum of money on one 
of the competitors in some coatest, the proceeds 
being divided among the backers of the winner. 
88x [see Pant MUTUEL). | 

5. A common fund into or from which all gains 
or losses of the contribntors arc paid; hence, a 
combination of capitalists for united speculative 
operation in a stock or cammodity; a combine. 
1878 W. R. Traveas in NV, York Herald a5 Nov. 8/3, 
1 find myself charged by Mr. Jay Gould... with bein; 
interested in a put or pool in Northwestern common wit 
Mr. Drew,..andothers. 1 Boston (Mass.) Frail. 29 Jan. 


| 
| 


4/4 Stamford rich men have formed a poo! to pay the fines | 


imposed upon them for fast driving. 1906 Blackw. Atag. 
Jan. 146/1 His little history of the fifty-million dollar pool 
in Union Pacific Preferred Stock showed that it was 
a'blind pool’, to run for five years, : 

6. An arrangement between previously competing 

arties, by which rates or prices are fixed, and 

siaess or receipts divided, in order to do away 
with mutaally injurious competition; see quot. 
1882, Also atérié, Originally U.S. 

1883 CAicago Times 1 June, The marine insurance men 
are still striving to form a pool, and expect soon to succeed, 
fbid. 4 June, The company will now compete with the other 

I lines Yeading eastward. /dfd. 17 June, The agreement 

or a reorganization of the south-western freight pool. 1882 
Bituet, Counting Ho, Dict. (1893) 231 The object of 
a‘ pool? is to put an end to the ‘ warof rates’ which breaks 
out so frequently between two or more competing lines... 
Sometimes the proceeds of the traffic an competing lines are 
put into a common fund, and afterwards distributed accord- 
ing to conditions previously agreed on. This is called a 
‘Financial Pool’, In other cases, arrangements are made 
for a distribution of the traffic, each line agreeing to accept 
a specified proportion. This is called a ‘Physical Pool ', 
1887 Pali Mail G. 11 Oct. 12/1 Salt is the latest commodity 
apa under the control of a pool in the United States... 
the object of such a pool is ‘ta keep up the price of sale, 

and to be able to compete with the foreign manufacturers ', 

1. Fencing, A contest between teams, in which 


each member of one side fights each member of | 


the other. 

1903 Oxford Times 9 Mar, 12/4 What is termed a Poule 
a Tepée was arranged between teams of six a side, each 
member of the one team fighting a duel with the six 
members of the other, in rotation. /d/d., Came aut head of 
the pool, receiving only ane hit in his six engagements. 

8. Comb., as (in sense t) pool-dish, -game; (sense 
3) pool-ball, -table; (sense 4b) pool-check, -roon, 
seller, -selling, -tickel: see also 4a and 6, 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Pool-balls, ivory balls, 9 or 
12 to the set, about 2 inches in diameter, for playing 
akind of billiards. 1890 L.C. D'Ovte Notches 11,1 ralked 
up ter see wot the preacher had giv' him; boys, ‘twas 
nothing but a brass *pool-check, 1878 H. H. Grass Omébre 
19 The Dealer then setting the *pool-dish at his right hand, 
eR ces in it five points. 1865 Compl, Domino-Player 16 

jomino “Poo! Game..is played by fitting the same num- 
bers together, as in all the games with dominoes, except the 
matadore, 1887 Chicago Advance 13 Oct. 6/1 The betting 
+«iS now mostly done in “pool-rooms. 1893 Pail Alail G. 
4 May s/t ony one or two af the women came ont of the 
pool-room with more money than when they entered it. 
fbid., The New Yark police have steadfastly resisted the 
efforts of enterprizing ‘*pool-sellers' ta make betting on 
horse racing as easy for women as for men. 1887 Daily 
Tel. 12 Mar. 5/1 Wagering, or, as it is called on the other 
Side of the tlantic, “pool-selling. 1860 Hucues Jom 
Brown at Oxf, xxxiii, Tom's good eye and steady hand, 
and the practice he had had at the. .*pool-table, gave him 
considerable advantage. 

{Vore. In Eng. use this word has undoubtedly from the 
1th c. been identified with Poot sé.!: see quots. 17..,1766 in 
Sense 1, with their references to the /ish in the Joof. But 
the French use pues for the same thing, with the fact 
that the French is found earlier, makes it almost certain that 
the term was taken fram Fr., and associated with the Eng. 
word pool F. poule is held to be a sense of fondle hen, 
chicken, being perh. at first slang for ‘ booty, spoil, plunder ‘ 
Mme. de Sévigné in a letter of 29 July 1676 uses Joule ex- 
actly in the sense of Eng. foo? ; and ina letter of 30 June 1680 
says ‘Si Denjean est de ce jen, il prendra toutes les poules: 
Cest un aigle’, a play upon the sense ‘hen’, The Dict. of 
the Académie, ed. x, 1694, and that of Furetiére, ed, 2, 1701, 
also eon fouls almost in the words in which it stands 
in the Dict, Acad. ed. 7, 1878: ‘ Poule se dit, & certains 
Jeux, de la quantité d'argent ou de jetons qui résulte de In 
mise de chacun des joueurs et qui appartient A celui qui 
Bagne le coup, La poule est grosse. Metire ala poule, 
Gagner ta goule’, There is perh.a similar relation between 
F. fiche a fish at cards, and the Eng. ‘fish’ in the ' pool '] 

Pool (pz), v1 (f. Poot “i, 

+1. intr. Of land: To be marshy or fall of pools. 
Of water: To form pools, to stand, stagnate. Oés. 
£1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1, =o Ne poole [o.». puller L. 
fs ta) hit not, bot ‘oodly playn elonge. 1626 Bacon 


se 
Syiva § 537 On the other side the Wat i 
es al lose er side the Water must but Slide, 


2, trans. In quarrying granite: To sink or make 
4 hole) for the insertion of a wedge; hence fool- 

ole, a. hole made In this process. In coal-mining; 
To andermine (conl) so as to cause it to fall. 


3793 Suraton Edystone £.§ 91 Holes or notches, cut {or, 
ag they term it, peocieeh In the tie of the stone, lbid., 
ee are sunk with the point of a pick. 1816 
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J. A. Panis Guide Mounts Bay §& Land's Endii. 45 The 
method of splitting ll is hy applying several wedges 
ta holes cut or (pooled) in the surface of the stane. 1839 
Une Dict. Arts 979 ‘Vhe first set [of workmen] curves or 
pools the coal along the whole line of walls, laying in or 

liag at least 3 fect. 1863 N. Brit, Daily Mail 5 May, 
fe] was working at the face of the seam, undermining or 
pooling the coal so as to bring it down. 


Pool (p#l), v.2 [f. Poot 55.5) /rans. To throw 


| into a common stock or fund to be distributed 


according to agreement; to combine (capital or 
interests) for the common benefit; sfec, of com- 
petiag railway companies, ete.: To share or divide 


| (traffic or receipts). 


1879 Daily Chron. 30 Apr. A diminution in the volume 
of traffic passing over the line under the arrangements made 
with competin lines to ‘pool ', or, as in England would be 
said, to ‘divide’ the traffic carried. 1879 H. Georcz 
Progr. & Pov. w, iii. (1881) 166 It is this general averaging, 
or as we may aay “pools of advantages, which neces- 
sarily takes place. 1 ali Mali G2 Aug. 5/1 The 
arrangement for ‘pooling’ the Continental] traffic of the 
two companies to Folkestone. 1895 Wests. Gaz. 25 Sept. 
1/3 The endowed funds of the Church ought to be pooled, 
equalised, and redistributed according ta the work done, 

‘lence Pooled f//. a.; Poo'ling vd/. sé. 

1884 American VII. 229 A pooling combinatian to regu- 
late prices, bse Grad Mall G. 30 Apr. 11/1, I dan't think 
this pooling of the [railway] rates will stand. 1888 /did. 
ar ee a/a Negotiations..with a view of extending the 
pooled area. 1898 Nation (N.Y.) 15 Dec. 446/1 The repeal 
of the section of the law prohibiting railway pooling. 

Pool, dial. ££ Putt vw. Pool, poole, obs. ff. 
Poe, Pott. Pooler, var. PoLER (sense 1). Pool- 
hole: see Poot v.! 2. 

Pooly (p#li), z [f. Poon s5.1 + -y.] Resem- 
bling a pool; abounding in pools; swampy. 

x83 Joanna Baur Afetr. Leg., Wallace viii, As angler 
in the pooly wave, 1822 Slackw, Mag. X1.181 The water 
struggled onwards through narrow gullets, boiling caldrons, 
and pooly whirls, 

Pooly, obs. f. Putney. Poomel, obs. f. Pom- 
MEL, Poomgarnet, -gernett, obs. ff. Posr- 
GRANATE. Poompe, obs. f. Pump. 

|| Poon (pin). Also 7 pone, 9 puhn, puna, 
poona, -ay, [Singhalge ptina, Tamil purzizai.) 
One of several large East Indian trees of the genus 
Calophylium, esp. C. Lnophylium also, the timber 


furnished by these trees, used for masts and spars, 


| and for building purposes. Chiefly asfrz., as poon- 


mast, -Spar, -tree, -wood; poon-oil, a dark-green 
thick oil, having a strong scent and bitter taste, 
expressed from the seeds of C. Jnophy//um (poon- 
seed), used in medicine and for buming in lamps. 

1699 Dameten Voy. 11. 1. 64 For Masting, the Fir and 
Pone Trees are the best. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace, Be, 
Ind. 1. xxii. 264 There is good Poon Masts, stronger, but 
heavier than Fir. 1840 Ancyel. Brit, (ed. 7) XXIV. 300/2 
Poon is also of two kinds, the dark and the light. ‘It is 
a wood that answers very well for masts... The Malacca red 

nis that of which masts and yards are made. 1858 

Radon Dict, Trade, Poon-wood, an Indian wood, .. 
used for ship-building, for planks, and also for spars. 1880 
C. R. Marxuam Pert. Bark 377 The poon trees ., are 
chiefly found in Coorg. ‘ 

iPoonac (pin&k). (Tamil Punnakiu, Singha- 
lese Punakku.] The oil-cake or mass left after the 
oil has been expressed from coco-nut pulp: used 
as fodder or manure. 

1890 in WeasTeR, 1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict, 

Poonah (pé#ni). Name of an Indian city in the 
Bombay Presidency; a//rié,in Poonah painting, 
an artistic process in imitation of oriental work, 
in which pictures of flowers, birds, ete. were 
produced on rice (or other thin) paper, by the 
application of thick body-colour, with little or no 
shading, and without background : fashionable in 
England in the early part of the t9thc. So 
Poonah brush, a stampy round-headed brush 
used for this; Poonah paper, the paper on which 
lt was done; Poonah-painted a.; Poonah 
palnter. (See V. & Q. toth s, VII. 107, 152.) 

1821 Examiner 272/a The Poonah tanght in a superior 
style. Ladies instructed in the above Elegant Art. 1822-3 
Pigot & Co.'s Directory, Cheltenham .. Stanton Mrs., 
Indian poonah painter, a1 Bath Street. 3809 Vang. Lady's 
Bk, 469 A piece of tracing-paper, of a peculiar manufacture, 
which is sold at the stationers’ shops as Poonah-paper. 
xBgo Tuacrenay Paris Sk.-dk, (1869) 153 What are lied 
“mezzotinto ' pencil-drawings, ‘ poonah eritings ‘,and what 
not, 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 179 ‘Two pairs of 
silver grape-scissors, a poonah-painted screen, a _papier- 
mache work-box. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, VW. 48 It 
may be applied by using a strong hog hair or poonah brush 
charged with vermilion. 

Poonahlite (pnileit). Afiz. Also poona-, 
punah-,  [f. Poonah (Pina) in India, where found 
+ -LITE.] A variety of SconeciTEe from Poonah. 

1831 H. J. Broore in PAslos. Mag, Ser. 1. X. 110 Poonah- 
dite... a beautiful variety of apophyllite from Poonah,.. 
accompanied by some slender crystals, which I at first 
supposed were mesotype or needle-stone, bot which differ 
from both substances in measurement ; the Poonahiite being 
a rhombic prism of 92°20’. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 
8 Poonahlite. /éid. Index, Punahlite. 

oond, -e, obs. ff. Ponp, Pounp (an enclosure). 


| Poonga-oil (p#nga,oil). [f. Tamil prvzga or 


POOP. 


Malayal(an) pungam, name of the plant.) A dark- 
yellow oil expressed from the seeds of the Kurune, 
fPongamia glabra, and used in India as lamp-oil 
and as a remedy in skin-diseases; Kurung oil. 

1866 Treas, Bot. 919/1 In lodia an oil, called Kurunj, or 
Poonga oil, is expressed from the seeds. 1890 BiLtincs 
Med. Dict, 1), 370/2 Poonga oil is in high repute in India 
as an application for scabies and other skin diseases. 

ll i phoongyee, phun (pé'n- 
gi, po'adzi). Forms: 8 pongui, 9 phonghi, 
-gee, phoongee, -gye(e, poongee, -ghee, -ghie, 
-gy, -gyee. [Burmese hpdngyi, f. Apdu glory, kyt 
great.) The name generally given in Burma to a 
Buddhist priest or monk. Also a¢/rid. 

1788 F. Macnus tr. Sonnerat’s Voy. 111. 17 Their Priests 
-,are called Ponguis, and are Jess informed than the 
Bramins. 1834 Br. Bicanoet in Jrnd. dud. Archip. VV. 
222-3 (Y.) The Talapoins are called by the Burmese Phon- 
ghis, which term means ‘ great glory *, 1879 F. Pottox 
Sfort Brit, Burmak i. 7 The nghee houses or monas- 
teries are splendid. 1897 Lo. Kosrats 41 rz. /udia \xvi. 
(1898) 518, } still bear occasionally from one or other of my 
Becnguic friends. 1899 F.T. Beaten Log Sea-waif 302 
Yellow-garbed, close-shaven Phoongyees were squatting all 
over the pavement. 


Poop (p#p), 55.1 Forms: § pouppe, pope, 
poppe, 5-7 powpe, 6 pupe, pewpe, 6-7 pour(e, 
peope, puppe, pup, (7 pub), 7- poop. [ME. 
a. OF. pufge, pope (c 1400 in Godef. Compil.), F. 
foupe = It. poppa, Prov., Sp., Pg. pofa:—late L. 
ee for L. puppis poop, ater 

1. The aftermost part of a ship; the stern; also, 
the aftermost and highest deck, ofien forming the 
roof of the cabin built in the stern. 3 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. ii. 93 The pouppe whiche ts 
the hindermost partye of the ee 1495 Naval Ace. 
Hen. VET (1896) 19 Inthe poppe of the seid shipp. 1496 
ibid. 176 The de Me ovyr the somercastell & the pope. 
1497 /bid. a27 The ponte abaft. 1555 Eoen Decades 203 
The highest parte of the Castel of the poope. s558 Puara 
ineid 1. Aijb, There fell a sea that made the puppe to 
yelde, 1566 J. Paatatoce Plasidas 492 The lusty fish 

gin at paynted pupe totoy. 1573 Twynxe Aeneid x. Ee}, 
She with right hand pup did shove. 1581 J. Bert Had- 
don's Answ, Osor, 452 Vhe chicf prore and pew e (as the 
Proverbe is) and shooteanker of their whole Idolatrous 
Sacrifice. 1606 Swans. Ant. & CZ. 11. i, 197 The Poope 
was beaten Gold. 1643 Paynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 
209 Thase are equally safe wha are in the fore part, as those 
who are in the puppe. 1674 tr. Scheger’s Lapland xxi. 101 
Made in the fashion of half a boat having..the poupe of 
one flat board. 170g J. Haass Lex. Techn. 1, Poop of 
a Ship, is the Floor or Deck over the Round-house or 
Master's Cabbin, being the highest part or uppermost part 
of her Hull astern, 1776 Mickre tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 5 
High on the poop the skilful master stands. 1868 Regué, 
§ Ord. Army § 1305 When the prisoners are on deck, the 
detachment of Troops is to be an the poop. 

+b. Al poop, in (the, one's) poop, of the wind: 
Astern. lence fig. Obs. 

1567 Gotpine Ovid xis, 148 b, The thousand ship 
wynd at poope. 1588 Hicxock tr. Frederick's Voy. 31 
They goeto Pegn, with the winde in powpe. 1598 Baacktey 
Felice, Man (1631) 411 They continue with him so long as 
the wind bloweth in the poope. 1621 Motte Camerar, Liv. 
Libr, . ix. 255 When they saw the wind blew merrily in 
their poope. 1 A. Lovene tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 16 
We bore away to the starboard ..with a Wind in Poop. 

c. fransf. A cabin built on the after part of the 
quarter-deck ; a round-house. rare. 

esx Acts Privy Counc. (1891) ILI. 257 The covering of 
clethe of golde belonging to the captaines cabane or powpe 
of the Gallie. 

+2. éransf. The dickey or seat at the back of 
a coach ; the hinder part of a man or animal, ihe 
posteriors, ramp. collog. or vulgar. Obs. 

c1614 Fretcner, ete. Wi? at Sev. Weap..w. i, If you.. 
meet a footman by the way, in ape keeewny. ribbands, 
running before an empty coach, with a buzzard {the bare- 
headed lackey] i'th’ poop an't, _¢ 1645 Howett Le/z, (1650) 
11. 25 She took a mouthfull of claret, and spouted it into 
the of the hollow bird. 1706 E. Waao [ooden 
World Diss, (1708) g6 While he manages his Whip-staff 
with one Hand, he scratches his Poop with the other. 

3. atirié. and Comtd., as poop-cabin, -deck, -end, 
-ladder, -rail, -staff; poop-lantern, -light, a 
lantern or light carried at the stern to serve as a 
signal at night; poop-royal, the deck forming 
the roof of the poop-cabin ; a top-gallaat-poop. 

1851 W. Cotton Deck § Port i. 16 Another order soon 
came for the construction of a “poop-cabin, 1840 R. H. 
Dana Sf. Afas? xvii, A large, clumsy ship, ..with her top- 
masts stayed forward, and high *poop-deck. 1839 Maravat 
Phant. Ship x, Philip remained on deck by the *poop- 
ladder. _37a7-q4r Crtamaers Cyr/. s.v. Ship, Plate, Hull .. 
*Poop aridectes, 1769 Facconna Dict. Marine (1789), 
Aiguille de fanal, an iron crank or brace, used to sustain 
the poop-lanthorn, 1836 E. Howazo &. Reefer Wil, We 
carried.. the customary “poop-light of the commodore. 
1867 SmyTH Sailor's Word-bk., *Poop-rails, the stanchions 
and rail-work In front of the poop. 3769 Farconea Dict. 
Marine (1789 Dunette sur Danette, the poop-royal. 
1800 Naval Chron. U1. 274 The poop royal, in our fost 
first rates is omitted. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxvi. 1V. 472 
Kynegeirus...in laying hold on the *poop-staff of one of the 
vessels, had his hand cut off by an a _ = 

+ Poop (pip), 54.2 Obs. so 6 poope. 
[Echoic, or f. Poor v.1 Cf. LG. pup, pip, Du. porp 


crepitus ventris.) A short blast in a hollow tube, 
as a wind instrament; a toot; a gulping yi 


s had 


POOP. 


_ @1883 UpaLt Royster D. u. i. (Arh.) 32 Then to our 
recorder with toodleloodle poope As the howlet out of the 
yuie bushe should hoope. c¢1580 Jerrenie Bugiears v. 
vii in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897), 1 taught them thier 
lerrie, and thier poop to, for their Knacking. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 37 Poops, Gulps in drinking, 1772 Aun. Reg. 
g9/t When this captain [frog] gives the signal for stopping, 

you hear a note like foop coining froin him. “a 

+ Poop, sé.3 Oés. In 6 pope, 7 poope. (Origin 
unascertained.] Some part of the fniniture of 
a church bell: “perb. the ‘stay’ by which the 
swing of a bell is regulated, moving against the 
‘slider '” (Gloss. to work cited for quot. 1625). 

1507-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 264 Item, payd for v bell 
popys for the bell Ropys xvd. 1625 Churchw. Ace. St. 
Wary, Reading (1893) 137 Paid for a board for the treble 
poope to save it 11d, id, t. 
poopes and strapes for the bell this yeire, gs. gd. 

Poop (p#p), v.!_ Forms: § poupe, powpe, 
pope, 6- poop, (9 da’, pup). [ME. Zoupen, of 
echoie origin: cf. MLG., LG. pugex, MDu., Du. 
poepen.| t+ intr, To make an abrupt sound as by 
blowing a horn ; to blow, toot ; to gulp in drinking. 

1386 Cnavcer Nun's Pr. 7. 579 Of bras they broghten 
bemes ee of box Of per of pean in ee ee and 

wv (v.r”. poupi upe pe GE — Manci- 
Fide Folge Aad eka henmide pou pal take hom 1'6 
the Manciple he took the gourde agayn. 1593 R. Barnes 
Parthenophil & P, Ode xi. in Arb, Garner V. 457 The 
Shepherds poopen in their pipe. 

b. (See quots.) ava/. and valgar. 

1721-36 BaiLev, 70 Poop, to break Wind backwards softly. 
1998 ng. Dial, Dict., Poop, v., Cacare, used of and by 
children. 

+tPoop, v.2 Obs. Forms: 6 powp(e, 6-7 
poup(e, poop(e. (Of obscure derivation : cf, Du. 
poep a clown (Franck).] ¢rans. To deceive, cheat, 
cozen, befool. 

1575 Gam, Gurton u. i, But there ich was wowpte 
indeede. 1596 Naswe Saffron Walden 134 Wee shall.. 
trampe and poope him well enongh if .. he will needes fall 
acomedizing it, 1608 SHaxs. Per. tv. ii. 25, I, shee quickly 

wpt him, she made him roast-meate for wormes. a 1650 

lav Satyr, Puppy (1657) 26 My two Gallants, (being poopt 
of what they eyed meerly to feel misery in the losse). 
3663 Davnen Hild Gallant ww. ii, Hee's poopt too. 

Poop (p#p), v3 Naut. [f. Poor 58.1] évans, 
Of a wave: To break over the stern of (a vessel). 

3748 Anson's Voy. ur ii. 319 A large tumbling swell 
threatened to poopus. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) 
Ltjb, The principal hazards incident to scudding are 
genceelly, a pooping sea; the difficulty of steering. 1836 

Vanavar Afsdsh, Lasy xxvi, The frigate was ped hy 
@ tremendous sea, which washed all those who did not hold 
on down into the waist. 

b. ¢ransf. Of a ship: To receive (a wave) over 
the stern ; to ship (a sea) on the poop. 

3894 Westm, Gaz. 7 Dec. 5/1 An enormous wave was 

oped which demolished the hatchways and flooded the 

old with several feet of water. 1898 F. T, Butten Cruise 
Cachalot xxviii, The supreme test .. is the length of time 
she will scud hefore a gale without ‘ pooping 'a sea. 

Poope, obs. f. Poor, Porr sd. 

Pooped (pzpt), a. [f. Poop sb.1 + -sp2] 
Having a poop: chiefly in comb. as Aigh-pooped. 

1879 BerrBoxm Patagonia i. 7 Magellan dropped anchor 
there, with his quaint, high-pooped craft. 1897 HWestwt. 
Gaz. 30 Dec. 1/3 There were soldier sentries .. ready to 
shoot from the pooped watch-tower [on a convict-ship}. 

Poope-holy, variant of Porr-Hony Ods. 

Poopet, obs. form of Poregr. 

+ Poo'p-noddy. Oés. [?f. Poor v2, to cheat, 
cozen + Noppy, fool, simpleton, as if = cozen- 
the-simpleton.] ? = Coxy-catcHEr, Cony-caTcH- 
inc. Cf. NoppyPoop. 

1606 Wily Beguiled Cjb, I am sure 1 saw them close 
together at Poop-noddie, in her Closet. 3616 J. Deacon 
Tobacco Tortured 57 Alas poore Tobacco..thou that hast 
bene hitherto accompted the Ale-knights armes, the Beeree 
brewers badge,. .the Poope-noddies paramour, the Ruffians 
reflection. 

Poor (piiezx), a. (sb.) Forms: a. 3-5 pouere 
(povere), 3-6 pouer (pover),(4 posuere, poeure, 
pouir), 4-5 poer, powere, 5 poyr, 5-6 power, 
(6 poware). 8. 3-5 poure, 4-6 powre, pour. 
Y: 3-7 (-9 dial.) pore, 4-7 poore, (6) 7- poor. 
3, Sc. and north. dial. 4-6 pur, 4-8 pure, (4 
puyre, 5 pwyr, poyr, 6 peur(e, pwir, puire), 6- 
puir(i), (9 peer). (ME. sovle)re, pouere, porre, 
a. OF. povre, -ere, poure, in mod.¥. pauvre, dial, 
faure, pouvre, poure= Pr. paubre, paure, It. 


1631 Jéid. 147 Paid to willis for | 


povero, Sp., Pg. pobre:—L. pauper, late L. also | 


pauper-us, poor. The mod.Eng. goor and 
represent the ME. pore: with mod. valgar fore, 
ef. whore and the pronunciation of door, Wooor: 

On account of the ambiguity of the letter « and its variant 
2 before 1600, it is uncertain whether ME. fouere, poure, 
pouer, meant pou- or Zoo-, ‘The phonetic series paupere(s, 
Ppaupre, paubre, pobre, povre, shows that povre preceded 
fourt, which may have reached in late OF., and is 
the form in various mod.F. dialects, But the rsth and 
early 26th ¢, literary Fr. form was foure, artificially spelt in 
whe pauvre, afer L. pauper, and ME. pore (the source 
of mod.Eng. poor) seems to have been reduced from fovre 
like o'er from over, 
Poaait, Poveaty. 
(pan), 


lord from loverd. Cf. also Pooatitn, 
But some Eng. dialects now have four 
which prob, represents ME. pour (pir).] 


Se. pair | 


1114 


A, Illustration of Forms. 

a, cxz0g Lav. 22715 Riche men and pouere, cxg00 Cursor 
Sf, 19775 (Edin.) Wib pouir [z. x. poner) widus umbisette, 
€137§ Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thontas) 453 Vith powere folk. 
€1380 Wvceiir Wés. (1880) 69 Be pe ceple neuere so a 
€1380 — Sed. Wes. 111. 528 Poeure nedy men. c¢ 1440 York 


Myst. xii. 48 And y{so be that she be (tia! vime honoure). | 


1434 Misyn Mending Life iii. t1o Bilissyd be pai bat ar 
poyr in spirytt. | 
power frendes and neghbors. sgsq-9 in Songs § Ball, 
(1860) 11 Uppone the poware commens. 

8. c1z00 f7in. Coll. Hom. 47 Gif hie was poure. 13.. 
Cursor M. 4375 (Cott.) Lever es me be pour ‘oe poner, 
pore] and lele. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 117 The 
foure powre knyghtes. Jéid. xviii. 400 He lived like an 
heremyte a poure liffe. 1535 Bury Wills (Camden) 125 
‘The helpe and soconr of my pour soule. 

ye 1375 Lay. 22915 Riche and pore. @ 1400 Prymer (1891) 
84 [Ps. xl. 17] Forsobe y am a beggere and poore. 1475 
Bk, Noblesse (Roxh.) 73 The pore comons. 1536 in Leti. 
Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 132 Des 
g and gracyns lord unto me synful and poor creatur. 
1593 C’ress Surewsavry in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. u. V1. 
165 Ageinst the pore chyld. 1622 Biate Fas. ii. 2 A poore 
man in vile raiment. ‘1629 Sir W. Mure True Crucif, 
2587 In sonte most pore [rise Ore). 1650 Poor [see B. 1c). 
1677 Lapy CuawortH in 12th Rep. Hist. ALSS. Conin:. 
App: v. 36 To honour my poore house. 

. 1340 Hanpote Pr. Conse. 509 Naked we come hider, 
and bare And pure. 3375 Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 
365 Puyre and riche men elyke. c¢1470 Henrv Wallace 
vul. 467 Our rewme is pur, waistit be Sotheroun blud. 1483 
Cath, Angl. ag4f1 Pure (A. Pwyr), 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
14 Thair pwir frendis. 1539 Aberdeen Keer. (1844) 1. 165 
Puyr boddeis, 1568 Satir. Poems Reform. xvii. 82 Quhat 
cammer castis the formest stane..At tha peure winschis, 
180z_R. Anverson Cumberld. Ball. 43 She..can always 
feel For peer {wok when distrest. 

B. Signification. 

I. 1. Having few, or no, matcrial possessions ; 
wanting means to procure the comforts, or the 
necessaries, of life; needy, indigent, destitute ; sec. 
(esp. in legal use) so destitute as to be dependent 
upon gifts or allowances for subsistence. In 
common use expressing various degrees, from 
absolute want to straitened cirenmstances or 
limited means relatively to station, as ‘a poor 
gentleman’, ‘a poor professional man, clergyman, 
scholar, clerk’, etc. The opposite of rich, or 
wealthy. Poor people, the poor as a class: often 
with connotation of humble rank or station. 

e1z00 [see A, 8). a@sago Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom, 
261 Ich iseh pe apostles poure ant lah on corde. 13.. 
Cursor AM, 13322 (Cott.) PN aise pat_he pouerest fand, Of 
all he mad him mast weldand, 1390 Gowea Conf. III. 155 
He wiste wel his pours was povere, £432-so tr, Higden 
(Rolls) V.7 The son of a pover wedawe. 1547-8in E. Green 
Somerset Chantri¢es (1888) 12 Ther is within the saide 
paryshe a house of poore people, callyd the spitle howse, 
160g Suaxs, Lear s iv. 21 If thon be'st as poore for a 
subject, as hee’s for a King, thou art re enough. 1665 
Bratuwait Content Two Tales 8 This Poor hath been 
an Epithete for Scholars in all Ages. @1687 Petry Pol. 
Arith. Pref, The whole Kingdom grows every day poorerand 
poorer. 1789 W. Bucnan Dow. Med. 
the poorer sort. 1847 C. Bronte % Lyre iv, They are 
almost like poor people’s children ! 

b. In proverbial comparisons: see CHURCH- 
MOUSE, JoB sd.4 «, Rat 55,1 20, 

1390 Gower Conf Il. 222 To ben for evere til I deie As 
povere as Job. 1533, etc. [see Joa sd.4 1). 3782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia 1x. iv, See, he’s as poor as a rat. 1900 WEYMAN 
Sophia v, All as poor as rats, and no one better than the 
other. 

¢e. Of, involving, or characterized by poverty. 

313.. Cursor AM, 13272 (Cott.) Mene men o pour lijf[Fairk 
men of pouer fode). ¢1380 Wye Sel. Vhs. WY. 518 
Crist wip his apostlis lyvede most povere lif. 1650 Futter 
Pisgah Ww vi. 143 Here he (Christ). .bad bis poor and pain- 
full education, working on his Fathers trade. a1661 —~ 
Worthies (1662) 1. §7 Forced..to take..poor and painful 
Employnients for their Livelyhood. 1816 Scorr Ansty. 
xxvii, I’m sorry to see ye in sic a peer state, man. 

a. fig. (or in generalized sense). 

¢ arg Spee. Gy Warw. 164 Pouh man haue muche katel ., 
3it he may be pore of mod And low of herte. 1 Gower 
Conf. UL. 28 So is he povere, and everemore Him lacketh 
that he hath ynowh. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xi. 48 
Blissed be pai fet er poner in spirit. 1867 Jean InceLtow 
Regret 12 They are poor That have lost nothing; they are 
poorer far Who, losing, have forgotten. 1876 C.D, Warner 
Wint. Nile it 33, People are poor in proportion as their 
wants are not gratified. 

2. Lacking, ill supplied; having a want or de- 
ficiency of some specified (or implied) possession 
or quality : const. + 0f (obs.), in. a 

3377 Lanct. P. P/. B. xmt. 302 Pore of possessioun in 
purse and in coffre. 1393 Jéid. C. xvut. 161 He pat hap londe 
and lordshep,..Shal pourest of power at hus partyng 
hennes, 14.. Tundale’s Vis. 22 He hadde ynow3 of ali 
rychesse, But he was pore of all godenesse. 1881 Mararck 

&. of Notes 717 So long as God is not poore of mercie, so 
long cannot I be poore of merite. 1638 Baxen tr. Balzac’s 
Lett. (vol. 11.) 30 They that are poore in reputation ought 
to presse up to the trenches. 1842 Macau.ay in Trevelyan 
Liye & Lett. (1876) IL. ix, 109 The English language is not 
so poor but [ete.), 1863 E. V. Neate Anal, Sh. & Nat. 
157 Stratified masses, rich in organic remains, though poor 
in mineral substances, 

b. Of soil, ore, ete.: 
ductive, 

1s9z Nasur P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 32 Onel re 
England gives him bread for his cake. thee E acoraicr. 
Conestaggio 30 All other delights that poore Hand conlde 


Yielding little, unpro- 


3540 Jest. Eber. (Surtees) Vi. 108 My | 


gz you..to be | 


(1790) 23 Mothers of | 


“Ep. 


POOR. 


geelde. 1604 E. Gfrimstoxe) D'Acosia'’s Hist. Indies w. 
v. 218 They cal that [ore] poore which yields least silver. 
1765 A. Dicuson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 475 The poor clays 
require such manures as contain the greatest plenty of the 
vegetable food. 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chen. (1814) 192 
Poorand hangry soils. 1897 Ravmonp Statist. Mines & Aitn- 
fig 385 The poor slag contains about 7 ounces of silver and a 
trace of gold. It is too poor to treat, and is thrown away. 

3. In lean or feeble condition from ill feeding. 

1539 Biare (Great) Gen. xli. 19 Seuen other kyne.. 
poore (Cover. thynne) and very euell fauored and leane 
fleshed. 1600 Hotuanp Livy xxi, xl. 415 Their horses, no 
other than lame _jades and poore hidebound hildings. 1697 
Daypen Virg. Georg. 1. 331 Before his Training, keep him 
poor and low. 1716 Swirr Progr. Poetry Wks. 1755 111. 
n, 161 Cackling shews the goose is poor. 1887 Rinza Hac- 
Garo Fess xxxi, The horse perished, as ‘poor’ -horses are 
apt to do. 

+b. Out of health, unwell: = Poorty a. Oés. 

1758 L. Lyonin Afitt. Frnis. (1855) 15 Corperal Carpenter 
was taken poor. J/é/d. 25 This day at night Leiut. Smith 
came back and very poor he was. 1758S. Tnompson Diary 
(2896) :a Our men are very poor, and we scarce could get 
men for work or for guard. 

4, Small in amount ; less than is wanted or ex- 
pectcd ; scanty, insufficient, inadequate. 

a@uzag Ancr. R, 114 Hwar was ever i3iuen to ent blod- 
letunge so poure pitaunce? 13.. Cursor Bf. 11307 (Cott.) 
Pouer gift can sco for bim gine Pat com in pouert for to 
line, 2 Srewart Crom. Scot. (Rolls) 11, 239 Schir 
Modred, his power wes so puir, Into the feild no langar 
micht induir, rg85 T. Waswincron tr. Micholay's Voy. t. 
xv. 16b, By reason of the poore treasure of the religious... 
[the place) conlde not hane bin fortified. 1652 Neepnam tr. 

elden's Mare Cl. 493 Every man and maid servant, or 
Orphant, having any poor stock may venture the same in 
their Fishing-voiages. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 11.3. 850 Death is 
too poor a Name, for that means Rest. 1849 Macauay Hist, 
Eng. iii. 1.314 The crop of wheat would be thonght poor 
if it did not exceed twelve millions of quarters. : 

b. Depreciatively, with a numeral, connoting the 
smallness of the number or sam. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. £V, m1. iii. 180 One poore peny.wand 
of Sugar-candie. 1600 — A. ¥.Z. 1.1.2 1t was...bequeathed 
me by will, but poore a thousand Crownes. 1724 Arsutn- 
not JYokn Bull iv. ii, What are twenty-two poor years 
towards the finishing a Lawsuit? 1737 Baacken Farriery 
Joipr. (1757) II. 11 All. .he had wagered was poor Thirteen- 
Pence. 1759 Sterne 7%. Shandy Wi. viii, lt is bat poor 
eight miles from Shandy-Hall. 1819 Keats /sadella xxvi, 
A poor three hours’ absence. 

5. Deficient in the proper or desired quality; 
of little excellence or value; not worth much; 
of inferior quality, paltry, ‘sorry’; mean, shabby. 
Usnally of abstract things: in reference to material 


objects, often approaching 1c. 

a1300 Cursor Jt, 14869 Pis folk... O littel wijt, o pour 
resun, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) J. 71 After some men of 
pover and breve intellecte, and also of lytelle experience. 
155 T. Witson Logike (1580) 62b, Although it be a poore 
helpe, 1624 Carr. Sutra Virgistza 5x Such poore bridges, 
onely made of a few cratches thrust in the o[o)se, and three or 
four poles laid onthem. 1714-15 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
V. 37 ‘Twas a « Discourse. 1979 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
Ul. xiii, 264 They made but poor work of it. 1777 Buaxe 
Corr, (1844) II. 149 The House never made so poor a figure 
as in the debate on that bill. 2843 Mas. Cartvie Zeét. 
(2883) I. 252 Seditions cries will make a ea battle against 
cannon, 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm, I. li. 301 The " 
paving of the streets and their lack of cleanliness. fod, 
It was poor consolation to me to know [etc.}. ‘ 

b. Mentally or morally inferior; mean-spirited, 
sneakiag ; paltry, despicable, ‘small’; wanting in 
courage, spiritless. ‘ 

14r5 Pasion Lett. 1.19 So fals, and so pouere,—but he 
was nevere of my kyn, 1611 Tovaneva A¢h. Trag. uv, 
A poore spirit is poorer than a poore purse. 1627 tr. Bacon's 
Life & Death (1651) 17 A Man of * oars Minde, and nat 
valiant. 1685 Eaat or Rocuestea Valentinian v. ii, Shall 
1 grow then so poor as to repent? 1796 Neson in Nicolas 
Disp. (2846) VII. p. Ixxxvili, He is a poor creature and 
more of a Genoese than an Englishman. 1882 Srzvenson 
New Arab, Nts., Rajah's Dianond, He seemed altogether 
a poor and debile being. 1884 St, James’ Gas. 1a Jan. 3/1 
From the intellectual point of view, there could not bea 
Poorer creature, : 

¢. Slight, insignificant, of little consequence. — 

1603 Kuottes Hist. Turks (1621) 1 The glorious Empire 
of the Turkes,,. hath ., nothing in it more wonderfull or 
strange, than the poore beginning of itself 1731 Staves 
Eccl. Aer, V1. iv. 38 Henry Earl of Surrey .. for .. the 
poor crime of assuming somewhat ioto his coat of arms, 
was actually beheaded. 1903 Mrnas Hum, Personality 2 
Each one of those great sciences was in its dim and poor 
beginning. , . 

d. In modest or apologetic use, said depre- 
ciattvely of oneself, one’s performanee, or something 
belonging to or offered by oneself: Of little worth 
or pretension ; humble, lowly, insignificant. 

2433 Jas. 1 Aingis Q. xcix, Voto joure grace lat now hen 
acceptable My pure request. ?a 1500 Chester Pt. (E.E.T.S.) 
250 Well is me that I may se thy face, here in my house, 
this poore place! 2585 T. WasiinGton tr. WVichotay's Vey. 
ed, J’o exclude olde men .. is (in my poore conceipt) 
palpable erronious. 1602 Snaxs. Ham. 1. v. 131 For mine 
owne peere part, Looke you, Ile Boe pray. 1605 CAMDEN 
Ren: Ded. « This silly pittifal, an re Treatise. @1745 
Swirt (J.), To be without power or distinction, is not, in my 
poor opinion, a very amiable situation to a person of title. 
1824 Worvsw. Zxcurs. 1. 118 If from my poor retirement 
ye had gone Leaving this nook unvisited. 


6. Such, or so cireumstanced, as to excite one’s 
compassion or pity; unfortunate, hapless. Now 
chielly collog. 


POOR. 
In many parts of England regularly said of the dead whom 
oue knew; = late, deceased, 4 


eras Lay. 15421 To yam saide bo ber Pe pore king Vor- 
oan” 1390 Olen Conf, 111, 296 This yonge lord..Al 
naked in a povere plit. cxq00 Destr, Trey 9596 Then 
Deffibus..Pletid vnto Paris with a pore voise. 1484 Caxton 
Fables sop 1. iv, Thus was the poure sheep vayn- 
nysshed. 1513 More A’rch. £// in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
I. 776 ver er waye, leaving the poore innocent childe 
weeping as fast as the mother. a1§68 Ascuam Scholem. 
Arb.) 133 1f Osorius would leave of..his ouer rancke sth, 
ing against poore Luther. 1577 B. Goose Jleresbach's 
éfnsd. tt. (1586) 85 Betwixt the Oke and it [the Olive] there 
is great hatred .. though you cut downe the Oke, yet the 
y Rootes poysoneth and killeth the re Oliue. 169% 
i; Witson Belphegor v. iti, Poor comfortless Woman ; she’s 
all’n asleep at last. 1787 Mme. D’Agetay Diary 26 Feb. 
Till his [Boswell’s] book of poor Dr. Johnson’s life {s finishe 
and published, 1834 Mrenwin Angler in Wales HH. 347,1 
often think of poor Leyden’s lines. 1837 Mrs. CaatyLe 
Lett, (1883) M1. 339 He looked drendfully weak still, poor 
fellow! 1870 Ek. Peacock Ralf Skiri. 111. 82 The poor 
thing had fallen asleep also, 1886 Etwortny IV. Somerset 
Word-bk. s.v., People who are dead are nlways spoken of 
as poor so-and-so...‘ You mind the poor old Farmer Follett, 
that's th'old Farmer George's father you know’, 1887 How 
to Make a Saint viii. 114-15 In common parlance the word 
‘poor * hnd by general consent been a! to the names 
of the dead in this country...(They] had been in the hahit 
of speaking of their departed friends as,‘ poor So-and-so’. 
Oxprd boalman. ‘When my poor dad was ferryman here’, 


4 


IL. 7. abso/, or as sb, (almost always in sense 1). | 
a. adsol. in fl. sense (usually with ¢he); poor | 


people as a class; those in necessitous or humble 
clrcumstances (often contrasted with fhe rich); 
Spee. those dependent upon charitable or parochial 
relief; panpers. 
arsxs Leg. Kath. 50 Poure ba & riche comen per to-foren 
him. ¢xajzo /fadi Aleid.9 Hwen pus is of be riche, hwat 
wenes tu of the poure? 13.. Cursor Al, 4707 Pe wrecche 
wer [Gétt, be wrecched pore] moght find na fode. 1375 
ARBOUR Bruce 1. 276 Bath pur, and thai off hey parage. 
61478 Litt, Red BR. Bristol (1900) 1. 141 Aswell to the 
owerastothe riche. 1g26 Tinpare AMlaré xiv.s It myght 
tave been soolde for more then two houndred pens, and 


bene geven vnto the povre. 1560 Daustr. Séidane's Comm, | 


47b, Colledges nnd such other places were fyrst founded 
for the pore, 16ar Fletcuer /’Fgrisn 1.i, What poor attend 
my charity to-day, wench? @ 1687 Petry Pol, Arith. (1690) 
80 The rt of France have generally less Wages than in 
England. 2750 Gaay Elegy vili, The short and simple 
annals of the poor. 1795 URRE Th, Scarcity Wks. VII. 
377 Nothing can be so base and so wicked as the political 
canting language, ‘The labouring poor’. 
Northern Farmer, New Siyle xii, Taike my word for it, 
Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad. Jfod. Money left to 
the poor of the parish. 

+. sizg. = poor man, poor person. (In quot. 
13.., in sense 5d.) Oés. 

33.. £. £. Allit, P. B. 615 Passe neuer fro pi ponere, 3if 
T hit pray durst, Er pou haf hiden with bi burne & vnder 
boze restted. cxg00 Rom. Rose 5601 But the povre that 
recchith nought, Save of his lyflode, in his thought. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce iii, 1 byleue not that this poure 
may be maculed ne gylty of the blame. ¢1g00 Kenneny 
Passion of Christ 480 Thoucht now I stand dispitit as 2 
pure. r6ag Jackson Creed v. xvi. $6 He had given some 
what to every poore in the Parish. 

+c. sh. pl. poors. Obs. 

l334q, Rolls oY Parit. V1. 136/a La Lei eit owel Cours 
entre Poures & Riches.] 1483 Caxton G. dela Tour Liv b, 
Who that receyueth the prophetes the predycatours and the 
poures he receyueth my owne self. 1556 Lavoern Tractate 
#6 nother techis ryche nor puris. sg.. Burgh 

ec. 
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these our *poor relations [monkeys]. 1823 Lame Fifa Ser. 11. 
Poor Relations, A Poor Relation-~is the most irrelevant 
thing in nature, pieco of impertinent correspondency,— 
an odious approximation,» haunting conscience,—n prev 


posterons shadow, lengthening in the noontide-of your | 


prosperity. 1898 MWestw:. Gas. 16 July 2/1 The discarded 
ones [clothes]., were not sold. They were bestowed on the 
Poor Relation, 1682 T. Fiatman Heraeiitns Rideus No. 82 


(713) I], asx, 1 never *Poor-Robin‘d it, I never fasten'd | 


upon any notorious Servant of the City, the Name of Sir 
Thomas Creswel, upon the score of any private Immoralities, 
3736 Gantlem, Lastructed (ed, 6) 120, She discern'd..2 
Feast from a Feria, without the Help of poor Robin. 

8. General Combs, a. Altributive (from the 
absol. or sb. use), Of or for the poor, as foor-hour, 
-money, -relief, -school. . Objective, as foor- 
bettering, feeding adjs. 0. Parasyntbetic and 
adverbial, as poor-blooded, -charactered, -clad, 
looking, «minded, -sighted adjs. 

3818 Bentuam CA, Eng. 90 note, The objection, urged 
against that system..,in the name of the *Poor-betlering 


Society. x W. F. Rag Anstrian flealth Resorts 71 
*Poor-hlooded patients may indulge in a little old 
wine, 1654 Gatarer Disc. Afod. 80 He might produce. .n 


*poor Charactered man, to do something for them. a 1586 
Stoney Arcadia (1622) 8a To heare The *poore-clad truth 
of loues wrong-ordred lot. 1 Westm, Gas, 6 Dec. 7/1 
Shivering, starving, poor-clad men and boys. x6s7 J. 
Watts Vind. Ch. Eng. 265 1s it not to deal our brend unto 
the hungry, etc., “poor-feeding fasts? H. Dreummoxo 
Ideal Life 68 The soul-sick had to take their turn like the 
out-patients at the *poor-hour outside the infirmary. 1622 
Derrer & Massincer Virgin Martyr 1. i, To..give your 
*poor-minded rascally servants the liel 1796 J. Benson in 
fem, (1822) 295 ‘The choice of stewards to manage the 
*poor-money. 1898 Dudlin Rev. Jan. 131 Questions of pro- 
perty, capital, labour, and *poosrelich 1857 G. Oniver 
Collect. Hist. Cath, Relig. in Cornwall, etc. 427 He 
established a *poor-school on the premises. sgor IVesine. 
Gaz, 10 Dec. 3/2 In the poor-schools where the bairns get 
more warmth ..than anywhere else. 1898 J. D. Regs in 
19th Cent. June 1023 These beasts [elephants] are very 
*poor sighted, though their noses are extremely good, 

O. Special Combs. : + poor and rich, name of 


some game; poor-chest = Poor-BoX; poor- 
farm (U.S.), ‘a farm maintained at public ex- 
pense for the housing and support of paupers’ 


(Cent, Dict.); poor-fellow v. trans. (nonce-wd.), 
to address commiseralingly as ‘ poor fellow’ (cf. 6); 
poor-master (U.S.), a parish or county officer 


| who snperintends the relief and maintenance of 


1864 TENNYSON | 


| a medium in every parish. 1793 Friendly Address to Poor | 


dasgow 1, 398 (Jam. Sufi.) Sua that the gude toun — 


nor nane resortand thairto sall be trublit with thair puris. 
d. possessive vor’s (in sing. or pl. sense). Now 
rare exc. dial, 


€xqi2 Hoccteve De Reg. Prine. 4893 Pat your hye | 
dygnite.. No desdein haue of be pores sentence, a1qas | 


ursor MI, 19766 (Trin.) To sewe pe pores cloping. «1656 
Hates Gold. Rem. uw. Serm., cig 16 It is the poors 
money, and the Talent of thy Lord which thou hidest under 
the ground. 1844 A. Pace Suppl, Kirby's sean Trav. 
799 he poor’s estate comprises a cottage .. and 13 A. 3 Ry 
7P.ofland. Se, diad. She is now in the Poor’s-house. 

IE. Combinations and Phrases. 

8. Qualifying 2 sb. in special collocations: 
Poor child, 2 pupil at a charity school (CHiLp 
56. 4); poor Clares, an order of nuns (see CLARE); 
poor debtor (sce Depron 1c) ; poor preachera, 
poor prieats, an order of itinerant preaching 
clergy founded by Wyclif; poor relation, a 
relative or kinsman in humble circamstances (also 
trans); tpoor Robin sé., an almanack (from the 
lille of Poor Robin's Almanack, first published in 
1661 or 1662); v. z#ér, (with 7#), to play the part 
of ‘poor Robin’ (?in allusion to Poor Robin's 
Jésts, ¢ 1669, or one of various works with similar 
Ulles) ; poor vicar (see VICAR); poor white (see 
Witz sd.), See also Poor Joun, Poor san. 

1705 "Poor children {see Curro sé. 4} 1714 J. WALKER 
Saf. Clergy 1, a14/2 Educated at — sCollege in 

- he in - ‘e became eee pa mee Taber- 

er, Fellowand Proctor, ¢x380in IWyclif’s Wes. (1880) 245 

(title) Whi *pore prestis han none benefice. Jdfd. 248 at 

3 pore prestis myztten frely geten presentacion of lordis 
to haue benefices wip cure of soulis, 188 F. D. Matruew 
iid. Pref. 16 Wyclif's aim in instituting the poor priests 
Was to supply the defects of the existing parsons, who too 

ten, after collecting their tithes and dues,..left their flock 
without Preaching or spiritual instruction. 1804 CoLertpce 
Lett, \1. 475 You sometimes sce thirty or forty together of 


paupers ; tpoor-tax (also foor’s tax), a tax for 
the relief of the poor, a poor-rate; poor-thing 
v. trans. (nonce-wd.), to Hy of or address as 
‘poor thing’ (ef. foor-fellow). See also Poor- 
BOOK, -BOX, ete. 

16a1 J. TayLoa (Water P.) Afofto Div, At Nouum, Mum- 
chance, inischance,..or at *Poore and rich. 1612 W. Parnes 
Curtatne-Dr. (1876) 67 Hadst thou a gainefull hand a rich 
*poore-chest. 1889 G. Hentincron in CAicago Advance 
3x Jan., Now don’t *poor-fellow me, or imagine that 1 find 
life a bore. 1083 American V1. 40 When he spares both 
undertaker and r-master further trouble, 
Alission, XXX1 
to the Sioux Indians was to act as a sort of national re 
master, and deal out rations. x7as BeaxeLey Prev. Ruin 
Gt, Brit, Wks. 3871 TI. 198 If the *poor-tax..was fixed at 


18.. 


jum Poor's Tax is much increased In every part of the 
ingdom, 1860 New Virginians 11, 9 In my inexperience 
1 ‘*poor thinged" her from the bottom of my beart 

Poor, v. Forms: see prec. adj. [f. Poor a. 
Cf. OF, fouverir to impoverish (Froissart).] 

tl. éutr. To become poor. Obs. rare. 

etars Digdy AIS. 86 If. 126/1 Now pou art riche, and 
now pou pouerest [rime couerest]. | 

+ 2. trans. To make poor, impoverish, Oés. 

c3380 Wrctir Sef, ks, 1. 216 Pus ben Jordis and rewmes 
poorid. exqgo in 3rd Rep, Hist. MSS. Cone, (1872) 280/2 
Thus ‘is he riched, the kynge pouered. cx470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 43 This land is purd off fud that suld ws beild, 
ar Priests of Pebkisin Pintenon Seot. Poents (1792) 1. 
x14 Your tennants,.ar puird; And, quhan that thay ar puird, 
than are ye pure, 

3. To call ‘ poor’ (Poor a. 6). once-tse. 

1865 Dicrens Afui. Fr. 1. iv, Miss Lavinia .. put in that 
she didn’t want to be ‘poored hy pa’, or anybody else. 
1868 Hetes Realmak viit (1869) 227 Don't ' poor’ me, Sir. 
Nobody ever ‘ poored ' me before. 

+ Poovrable, 2. Obs. rarem'. In 6 pooreable, 
[Anomalous f. Poor a. + -ABLE.] Able through 
poverty, poor enough. " 

1570 Levins MfaniZ, Ep. Ded., His [Huloet’s Dict.] is 
great & costly, this ts title & of light price, his for greter 
students, & them y* are richable to haue it, this is ae be- 
ginners, & them that are pooreable to haue no better. 

+ Poora‘lity. Obs. rare—*. [f. Poor @., app. 
after commonality.] The poor i eaively). 

1536 Petit. Lincoln Rebels to Hen. VIL] 3 R. 0.), Where- 
by..the pooralitie of your Realme be vnrelenyd. 

ooranic, Pooraun: see Puranic, Purana. 

Poorblind, obs. form of PurBirnp. 

+ Poor-book. 0s. Also 7 poor’s-book. A 
book containing a list of the poor in receipt of 
parish relief. 

1681 [see fun cae Pott st ro). 1688 Luttrett Brief 
Red. (1857) l. 165 Such poor people who goe to conventicles, 
and not to their parish churches, aball be putt out of the 
poors book, and have no parish collections. 1819 Sorting 
Mag 1V. 274 Ut [a 8 mecting) was called for the in- 
spection of our poor-book, 


Amer, | 
. 8(Cent.) The Agent of the United States | 


POORLESS. 


Poo'r-box, Also 7-9 poor’a box. A moncy- 
box (esp. ina church) for gifts towards the relief 
ofthe poor. Cf. foor nzan's box, POOR MAN 4. 

16a1 3. Jonson Gipsice Metamorph. Wks. (Rtldg.) 624/a 
On Sundays you rob the t's box with your tabar, 
1662 Perrys Diary 5 Mar, To the pewteret’s, to bu 
poore's box, to put my forfeits in, upon breach of my late 
vows, 1708 Diss. on Drunkenness 27 Overseers go to the 
‘Tavern and get drunk with the Poor's Box. 1777 SurriDan 
Sch. Seand, 11. ii, She draws her mouth tll it... resembles 
the apertore of a poor's-box. 185: Mavuew Lond. Labour 
II. 76/2 The magistrates. .gave me 2s. out of the t's-box. 
1852 Hoon CA. Diet. (1871) 591 In Ireland the Poor Man‘s 
Box, or ‘ poor-box ', as it is generally called, Is still in use. 
It is an oval box, half-covered, of copper or wood, with 
a long handle. 

Poorche, obs. f. Porcu. Poore, obs. f. Pony, 
Pour, PoweEx ; var. Porr v. Obs. Poore-blind, 
obs. f. PURBLIND. ‘Poorety, obs. f. Poventy. 


+ Poo'rful, a. Oés. In 4 porful. _[irreg. f. 
Poor a. + -FuL. Cf. direful, fierceful.} Poor; 


thoroughly poor. 

13.. J’ol, Rel. & L. Poems 226 lesu, swete son dere | On 
porful bed list bon here, And pat me greuep sore. 

Poorge, obs. form of PuRGE. 

+ Poo‘'rhead. Oés. In 4 poure-, pouerehede. 
[f. Poor a. + ede, -HEAD.] The condition of 
being poor; poverty. 

1340 clyend. 130 Huanne be man..onderstant and knaup 
ais pane be vilhede, be hrotelhede of his beringe. 
did. 138 Pe guodes pet hyep in guode pouerehede. ; 

Poorhouse (pii*rhans). A house in which 
poor people in receipt of public charity are lodged ; 
a workhouse. 

3784 PAIL Trans, LXXII. 376 Examination of the Poor- 
house at Heckingham. 1x8ax Byaon Occas. Pieces, Irish 
Avatar xix, And a palace bestow for a “house and 
prison! 1894 Barinc-Goutp Artly Ane The parish 
officers would interfere, and carry her off to the poor-house. 

Poorrify, v. nonce-wd. [f. Poor a. + -[)]ry 
(with pun on furify).] fraus. To make poor. 

zaxs Countrey-Man's Let. to Curat 6 That Prince seem‘d 
calculat rather for Poorifying (pardon the Clench) than 
Pucifying the Church. 

Poorish (pie'rif), a [f as prec, + -1sH!.] 
Somewhat poor, rather poor (in various senses). 

1657 in R, Potts Lider Cantadr, (1855) 408 Born of poorish 
parents. 1766 J. Baataam rn. 9 Jan. in W. Stork Acc. 
£. Florida a9 Generally rish land, 1801 CHartorTe 
Ssutn Lett. Solit, Wand. 1. 34 His honour is living, though 
in a poorish state of health. 1884 H. Cottincwoop Under 
Weteor Flag 236 \t's poorish weather for a fight, Fll allow. 

+ Poor-Jack. Oss. = next, 1. Cf. Jack! 30d. 

€1682 J, Cotuns Salt & Fishery 93 The sort of Cod that 
is caught near the Shore, and on the Coast of Newfound. 
land and dryed, is called Poor-Jack. 177 
Spain & Port, 267 Salt bacallao, whic 
called poor-jack. . 

Poor John, poo'r-john. [f. Poor a. + proper 
name JoHN: cf. prec.} 

1. A name for hake (or ? other fish) salted and 
dried for food; often a type of poor fare. ? Obs. 
exc. /ist. 

eus8s T. Cares Drake's Voy. W. Indies in Hakinyt’s 
Voy. (1g0s) X. 100 In this ship was great store of dry New- 
land fish, commonly called with us Poore John. 1593 
Suans. Rom. vee & i. 37. @1612 Hasincton Zfigr. ut, 
Poore-Iohn, and Apple-pyes are all our fare. 1657 R. 
Licon Bardadoes (1673) 113 Two barrels of salt Fish, and 
500 poor-Johns, which we eave from New England. 1695 
Concatve Love for L. tt. vii, ] warrant nou he'd rather ext 
a Pheasant, than a Piece of ¢ John. 3769 Pennant 
Zool. WU, 157 When cured it {the hake) is known by the 
name of Poor John. 1841 Mfann, & Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 

xlii, Salted cod, and hake or Poor John, had been in 
ee esteem as Lenten food. 
+b. Applied to a person. Ods. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 29 It is your poore Johns, that 
with your painted consciences haue coloured the religion of 
diuers. 

2. Name for some sea bird. ? Oés. 

31775 Dataymete in Pil. Trans, LXVILL 399 A. M. saw 
a bird like a boohy, hut shorter winged and necked, called 
by sailors, poor yea 1978 Ibid. 404 Saw several poor 
Johns, some sheerwaters, and a young alcatrass, 

Poork, Poork poynt, obs. ff. Pork, Porcurine. 

Poor-law (piie115). The law, or system of 
laws, relating to the support of paupers at the 
public expense. 

. sys T. Accock (f'¢Ze) Observations on the Defects of the 
Poor Laws. [1758 J. Masste Plan for Charity-Houses 
abel Considerations relating to the Poor and the Poor's- 
Laws of England.) 1764 R. Buan (/74é¢) The Mp oe of the 
Poor Laws, 1818 Cosnetr Pol, Reg. XXXII. 165 In these 
documents... the calamities of the nation have.. been traced 
hnck to the Poor-Laws. 1838 Lyrron Alice u. vil, The 
abuses of the old poor-laws were rife in his neighbourhood. 
b. attrib., as poor-law bill, officer, systeut, eic. ; 
poor-law parish; see Panisu sé. 2. : 

3835 Maravat Ol/e Podr. xi, How the new Poor Law Bill 
will work remains lo be proved. 1857 Kixcstey Two VY. 
Ago viii, In the present dependent condition of poot-law 
medical officers. : , 

“Hence Poo'r-lawism (once-wd.), the framlng 
and practical application of poor-laws. P 

1858 S. G. Osporxe in 7/mer 12 Nov. 7/4 Something 
more was wanted than stringent poorlawism. __ 

Poorless, 2. rare. [Sce -LEss.] Free from 

or people. 
Pein. Gascetteer (ed. 2) 8. v. Wintborn, fare = 


R. Twiss Trav. 
is like the fish 


POORLING. 


is hareless, Cranhorn whoreless, and Wimborn poortless, the 
world will be at an end. 

Poorliness : see after PoorLy @. 

+ Poorling. 04s. rare. [f. Poon a. +-LInc11.] 


A child of poverty, one of the poor. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 147 Be there not 
as vntoward poorelinges, as there be wanton wealthlinges? 

Poorly (piesli), adv. anda. [f. Poon a. + 
“LY 2] i a poor manner or condition. 

A. adv. 1, In 2 state of poverly or indigence ; 
indigently, necessitously. Now somewhat rare. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucea Clerk's 7. 157 Poureliche yfostred vp was 
she. 1483 Caxton Cafo Diij, Bycause that nature hath 
created the pourly & al naked, 1588 Garene Perimedes 

t Poorely content is better then richlye conetous, 1698 
Pater Ac. E. india § P. 121 The Banyans that live 
poorly and meanly. 1876 S. C. J. Incuas MWAite Cross 
xxxvil, I will use all these ill-gotten gains in doing good, 
while I live poorly myself. ; 

2. With deficiency of supply, or of some desirable 
quality; scantily, inadequately, insufficiently, im- 
perfectly, defectively; in mean style, in lowly 
guise, humbly; in an inferior way, not well, rather 
badly, with no great success ; not highly, with low 
estimation, 

¢1300 Havelok 323 And ther-hinne dede hire fede Poure- 
like in feble wede. se Cuaucen Ant.’s 7. 554 Oonly 
a Squier..Which was disgised pourely as he was. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour H ij b, The poure wymmen that la 
pourely in theyr childbedde.  x55a Latimen Sermt, Luke il, 
6-7 Rem. (Parker Soc.) 98 His first coming is but very 
poorly, without any jollityor pomp, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 669 
If you sow one ground still with..the same kind of grain, 
as wheat, barley, &c. it will prosper but poorly. 41715 
Buanet Own Time w. an. 1686 (1823) 111. 98 Their books 
were ee but insolently writ. 1748 Anson's Vey. in. iii. 

20 They knew how poorly she was manned and provided 
or struggling with so tempestuous a gale. 1823 Soutney 
flist. Penins. War 1. 77a From the beginning Sir John 
Moore had thonght..poorly ofthe Spaniards. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge iii, Long lines of poorly-lighted streets. 1883 
Mas, FE. Mann Parish o Hilly xmii. 219 Even now the 
wives and children came but poorly off. 

b. Often with ppl. adj. (to which, when used 
attrib., it is properly hyphened), 

1877 Brack Green Past. v, A spacious, poorly-furnished 
chamber. 1894 Sir E. Sutuivan (Vouan 19 Male births 
are more numerous than female births amongst the poorly- 
fed of the country. sty? Westm, Gas. 10 Dec. We The 
best modes of dealing with poorly-gifted children. 

+3. In a way unworthy of one’s position ; un- 
handsomely, meanly, shabbily. Oés. 

13.. St. Gregory (Vernon MS.) 579 Pe penaunt porliche 
he gret [Coton AS. Gregori wih scorn he gret]. 1666 
Perys Diary 6 Aug. They told me how poorly my Lord 
carried himself the other day to his kinswoman, Mie Homind 
and was displeased hecause she called him uncle, 1 
Davoren Auvengz, v. i, The Gods have Poorly robb'd my 
Virgin Bloom. 1680 Otwav Orphan u, vil. 738 ‘Twas 
poorly done, unworthy of your self. 1743 Steete Conse. 
Lovers i, A Man, who poorly left me, to marry an Estate. 

4. Pitcously, abjectly, humbly; despicably, con- 
templibly ; mean-spiritedly, without courage. 

asas Lo. Beaneas Froiss. 11. cxiii. [cix.] 26 To put hym- 
selfe poorely, without any reseruacyon into his obeysaunce 
and commaundement. 1535 STewAat Crox. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 
64 Out throw the thrang rycht puirlie he flaw. 1649 Mitton 
Eikon. xxviii, To set free the minds of Englishinen from 
longing to return poorly under that captivity of Kings. 
1664 Pervs Diary 24 Dec. He, instead of opposing..did 
poly go on board himself, to_ask what De Ruyter would 

ave. @1811 Levoen Lord Soulis Poet. Wks. (1895) 82 
Young Branxholm peeped, and puirly spake, ‘Oh, sic a 
death is no for me I' 

B. adj. Chiefly collog. [app. evolved from the 
adv., through such a use as to look poorly: cf. to 
look tL) Tn & poor stale of health; somewhat 
ill; unwell, indisposed. (Always predicative.) 

[1573 Tussee Husd, (1878) 79 Some cattle waxe faint, and 
looke poorely and thin.] 1750 B. Lynne Diary (1880) 17 
All summer I complaining and poorly, and my eyes trouble. 
some. 1756 Totogavy Hist. 2 Orphans hi . 201 This 
quotation caused even Mrs. Nightley to laugh, tho’ she was 
but poorly, 1797 J. Benson in Aen. (1822) 304, I have 
been rather poor! ’, today. 1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng. xx. 
IV. 530 His wife had.. been poorly, 

Hence Foo'rliness, the condition of being poorly; 
Poo'rlyish @., somewhat poorly. Both rare. 

1827, J: J. Guaney in Braithwaite Afeo, (1854) T. 323 
Notwithstanding my poorliness. 1847 Lama Le?. to Barton 
aE Aus, Iam but poorlyish, and feel myself writing a dull 
ie! re 

Poor man. 

J. dit. A man who is poor (in any sense of the 
adj.) ; ¢5f. a man who is indigent’ or needy, or 
who belongs to the class of the poor. 

a@iazs Ancr. R. 86 Ase be pe seid to be knihte pet robbed 
his poure men. @ 1350 Cursor AT. 10386 (Gott) To godd he 
gane be lambis to lottis, And to be pore men be bole stottis. 
€1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. ox In pat land es na beggar, 
ne na pouer man. ¢ 1480 in Parker Don. Archit. 111. 82 Be 
hit distributed & deportyd to poure men, beggers, syke 
folke & febull. 1677 ARRANTON Eng, tay 169 But the 
poor Man is forced many times to buy his Materials he 
makes his Commodity with, of some of his own Trade. 

2. Applied in Banffsh., Aberdeensh., etc., with 
the local pronunciation peerman (pirmin), to a 
rude device for holding a fir-candle (i.e. a splinter 
of resinous wood), formerly the ordinary source of 
artificial light in farm-houses, barns, and cottages. 
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In the times of licensed mendicancy, the duty of holding 
and attending to the fir-candle was usually imposed upon 
the ‘bedesinan’ or vagrant ‘poor man’, who was granted 


a night’s shelter; and it is generally believed that from bim | 


the name geer-mtan passed to the mechanical holder. 


1866 Garcor Dialect of Banffsk. 123 Peereman,a candle. | 


stick for candles made of bog-fir.. with a cleft piece of iron 
into which the candle was fixed. 1870 — Echo of Olden Time 
ao Light was given either by pieces of bog-fir laid on the fire, 
or by fr-can'les, that is thin splinters of bog-fir, from one to 
two and a half or three feet long, fixed in a sort of candle- 
stick called the peer-ran or Facsia he 1880-83 J. Linn in 
Trans, Inverness Scientific Soc. U1. 342 It was from this 
[employment of a mendicant] that the stand on which the 
fir-candle..was fixed..got its name Peer-Mun, Pure-Man, 
or Puir-Man, these being local pronunciations of Poor Man. 

3. Poor man of mutton (Sc. colloq.) : name for 
the remains of a shoulder of mntton, consisting 


mainly of the blade bone, broiled. 

1818 Scotr Br. Lamu. xix, 1 should like well. .to return 
to my sowens and my poor-man-of-mutton. /ééd. (note), 
I think, landlord ..1 could eat a morsel of a poor man. i 

4. Combs. with poor man's (or poor me's): 
+ poor man’s (men’s) box = Poor-Box (obs.); 
poor msn’s Mustarp, PanrMacerr, PEPPER, 
PLASTER, TREACLE (see these words); poor man’s 
remedy, local name for wild valerian, Vaferiena 
officinalis; poor man’s salve, local name for 
Scrophularia nodosa and S. aquatica (Britten & 
Holl.); poor man’s sauce: see quot.; poor 
man’s weather-glass, the pimpernel, Anagall/is 
arvensts, from its closing its flowers before rain. 

1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com, Prayer, Communion, So many as 
are disposed, shall offer vnto the *poore mennes boxe. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane’s Comm. 70 The rest to be geven to the 

oore mens boxe. 1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden 220 Of 

alerian...They never make any pottage or broath for any 
one that is sick, but ee put some of this Herb therein, be 
the disease what it will, and is called of them, 7#e *Poor 
Mans Remedy. 1706 Piutwirs, *Poor-man's Sauce or 
Carrier's Sauce, Sauce made of a Shalot, cut very small, 
with Salt, white Pepper, Vinegar and Oil. 1847 Nat. Cye?. 
1. 66x The Pimpernel, or ‘*Poor Man‘s Weather-Glass', so 
called because its flowers.. refuse to expand in rainy weather. 


Poorness (piiinés). [f. Poor @. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being poor; poverty. 
+1. Want of wealth or possessions; indigence. 
Obs, (Now replaced by Poverty.) 


¢ 1275 Sinners Beware 113 in O. E. Mise. 75 Pe povre may 
wel mysse Bute he his ponernesse Mid mylde heorte bolye. 
1384 Wycete 1 Chron. xxii. 14 Loo! Lin my lyty pornesse 
hane mad redy before the expenses of the hous of the Lord. 
¢1450 Godstow Reg. 71 For powrenesse of his vicariage. 
1613 Carman Kevenge Bussy D'Auibois 1.i, See how small 
cause..the most poore man [has] to be grieun’d with res 
nesse. @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1662) 11.11 Which See,.. 
for the poorness thereof, lay Bishopless for three years, 

b. fig. (Cf. Poor a.1d.) 

ree Lay Folks Catech, 1265 (Lamb, MS.) To schew hem 

meknesse and porenesse to stoppe pride. 1786 A. MACLEAN 


{ 


Christ's Comsnission iii. (1846) 129 [The Gospel] enjoins | 


poorness of Spirit. - ; 

2. Deficiency in some good constituent ; a 
ductivencss; Icanness or want of vigour caused by 
ill feeding ; thinness, scantiness, insufficiency. 

31577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hus6, ut. (1586) 142, Lacke 
of good aa | whereof proceedeth poorenesse, and of 

renesse, skal bes and manginesse. 1626 Bacon Syfva 
Ss i The Poornesse of the Herbs. shew the Poornesse of 
the Earth. 1784 H. Warson in Aled. Comin, (1784) 1. 89 
From the poorness of the blood contained in its vessels. 
1883 Contemp. Rev. June 904 Exhausted from poorness of 

Tet. 

8. Deficiency in some desirable quality; small- 
ness of worth; inferiority, paltrincss, meanness. 
Also (with 4/) un instance of this, a paltry or 
inferior piece of work. 

1628 Witnra Brit, Rememd, v. 1493 Let none the poore- 
nesse of my gifts deride. 1712 Apoison Sect, No. 285 P 4 
Ovid and Lucan have many Poornesses of Expression upon 
this Account. 1884 Law Jimes 29 Nov. 73/2 ¢ poorness 
of the accommodation Provided for the judges, 

b. Want of spirit or courage; paltriness or 
meanness of character or conduct. 

3625 Bacon Ess., Sinudation (Arb.) 507 A Habit of Dise 
simulation, is a Hinderance, and a Poorenesse. «@ 1916 
Sourn Sev, (1744) X. 226 Those indeed .. would, no ques- 
tion, account all refusal of a duel poorness and pusillanimity. 
18aa C. WeLts Stories after Nat. 99 The duke unhorsed 
the lady, chiding Alfred for his poorness, 


Poo'r-rate. Also 8-9 poor’s rate. A rate or | 


assessment, for the relief or snpport of the poor. 

_ 1601 Ace. Bh, W. Wray in Antiguary XXXII. 80, 
ixs. xd...for the pur rait mony, 1782 Miss Buaney Cecilia 
tx. iv, I pay the poor’s rate, and that’s what I call charity 
enough for any man. 1997 Monthly Mag. Wl. 74 The 
exorbitant poor-rates with which the public there have been 
burthened for some time past. 1817 Byron Beffo xlix, 
Poor's rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s debt. 1863 
Tl. Cox /nstit, mi. ix. 230 Houscholders. paying poor-rates 
and borough-rates. 


Poo-r-spi:rited, a. Having or showing a poor 
spirit (cf. quot. 1611 sv. Poor 2. 5b); +having 
a paltry Spirit, low-minded (0és.); deficient in 
spirit or courage, cowardly, 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i, t, 170 Certain pittifull and 

rspirited reasons, 17to Noaris Chr, Prud. viii. 363 
hat sottish and beeen Vice, the Vice of Covetous- 
ness, 1749 Fietpinc 7o: 
generally called a sneaking rascal, a spirited wretch, 
with other epithets of the like kind. 1860 Gro, Extor A7idé 


we Fones wt. v, Master Blifil was | 


POP. 


on Ff, ut. i, Mr. Tulliver would never have asked anything 
froin so poor-spirited a fellow for himself. 

Hence Poo:r-spi'ritedness. 

166a Guanat Chr. in Arm. verse 19. xiii. § 2 (1669) 515/2 
Ye that think it childish and poor-spiritedness to weep ata 
Sermon. 2898 R. F, Hoaron Command. Fesus iv. 50 He 
does not praise poverty ns such, still less does He refer to 
what we inean by poor-spiritedness. 

|| Poort (poart). S. df. (Dn. poort (pd:t) gate, 
Pont s6,2, in S, Aftica, a pass.) A mountain pass. 

1834 Princte A/>, Sk. ii. 149 We entered the poort, or 
gorge of the mountains, through which the River of Bnboons 
issues. 850 R.G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. A/®. (ed. 2) 
1. 4s This poort, or mountain pass, the terror of waggon- 
drivers, 1894 B. Mitroao A. Manning’s Quest xxu, A 
poort is a pass or defile as distinct from a kloof, 

Poort, Poort colyce, obs. ff. Port, PorTouLis. 

Poortith (piiestip). Sc. and orth. déal. 
Forms: 6 purteth, puirteith, 6- puirtith, 8- 
poortith, [a. OF. fouer-, poverteit (12th ¢. in 
Littré), pouretet (1329 in Godef. Comp/.), pocureteit 
(1466 Ibid.), povretez (pl. of -fet, 15th c. Ibid.) :— 
L. paupertat-em, accus. of paupertas PoveRty. 
The examples cited show the OF. form in tel, 
surviving almost to the dale of the Sc. examples in 
-teth.) The condition of being poor; poverty. . 

1508 Dunaaa Flyting 118 Bot now, in winter, for purteth 
thow art traikit. 1567 Gude § Godlie B.(S.1.S.) 73 Extreime 
puirteith, nor greit ryches, Thow gif me not, 1741 Ramsav 
Prospect of Plenty 199 Curs‘d poortith | love and hymen’s 
deadly fae, 1786 Burns 72a Dogs 104 They're no sac 
wretched's ane wad think, Tho’ constantly on rtith’s 
brink. @ 1839 Paaen How Poetry is best paid for 1, Though 
sorrow reign within his heart, And poortith hold his purse. 
Un E. D. t. from Shetland to Northumbld. and Cumbld.] 

Poorty: sec Poverty. ; 

Poo'r-will, [So named in imitation of its 
disyllabic note: cf. Wx1P-poor-wiLL.] A bird of 
the N. American genus Phalenoptilus, esp. P. 
nuttallz, common in the Western United States. 

1888 Roosevett in Century Mag. Mar. 664/2 At nightfall 
the r-wills begin to utter their boding call from the 
wooded ravines back in the hills; not ‘whip-poor-will’, as 
in the East, but with two syllables only. /ézd., A poor-will 
lit on the floor beside me. 

Poory, Poose, Poost, ohs. ff. Pory @., Pose, 
Post. Pooste, var. PoustiE, power. 

Poot (put), 54.1 Now chiefly xorth. A dial. form 
of Poutt, applied not only to chickens and young 
game birds, hut to the young of yarious other 
animals, e. g. a small haddock, a young trout. 

(In the latter application some would refer it to OE, pila 
in #/e-piita eel-pout.) 

giz Will of F. Barlowe (Somerset Ho.), Fur of fox pootes. 
1616 Suart. Maaku. Country Farnte 679 Partridge, 
pheasant, quaile, rile, poots, and such like. 1688 R. Hote 
Armoury wu. 3ir/t A beck {is called] first a Peep, then a 
Chicken, then a Poot. 1697 PAil. Trans, X1X. 574 Found 
them as big as Poot-Eggs, 1825 Jamieson, Poot, this seems 
to be the same with Pout, used to denote a small haddock, 
Fife. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poot, a young growse or 
moor poot. 1890 J. Seavice Thir Notandums i, 5 The 
lambin’ o' the yowes, the cleckin’ o’ the poots. 

Poot, sé.4 Obs. [A variant of PoTE 56.1; cf. poat 
PotEv.] A stirring rod; see quot. 

1683 Moxon Aleck. Exerc, Printing xviii. P2 A_ long 
strong round Iron Stirring Poot ; the Handle of which Stirring 
Poot is also about two Yards long or more, and the Poot it 
self almost twice the length of the depth of the Melting Pot. 

Poot, poote, var. Potev.; obs. or dial. f. Put v. 


+Pooter, Obs. rare. [f. poot, Pore v. + En1) 


“= Porino-sticK, or PoK1Na-sTICK. 


160a Waanen Ald. Eng. 1x. xlvii. 218 Busks, Perrewigs, 
Maskes, Plumes of feathers fram'd, Supporters, Pooters, 
Fardingales abone the Loynes to waire, That be she near so 
bomle-thin, yet she crosse-like seem’s four-squaire. 

Poother, obs. or dial. f. PorHer, PowDER. 

Pop (pep), 54.1 Forms: see Por 2.1 [Onoma- 
topeeic : goes wilh Pop v.1} 

1. An act of popping. a. A blow, knock, stroke, 
slap; now, slight rap or tap. Ods. exc. dial. 

¢1400 Laud Trey Bk. 4421 Philomene..3aff him certes 
suche a poppe, That he fel over his hors croppe. /érd. 
9300 He hadde lan3t many a pop, For ther was many a 
strok zeuen, 1483 Cath. Angi. 286/a A Poppe; vbi astrake. 
18ag Jameson, Pap, pawep, a blow, a thwack. Aberd, 1857 
G. Outaam Lyrics (1887) 137 ka pap wi’ the shool on the 
tup o’ the mool. My 

+b. A humorous remark, a joke; cf. Crack 


56.5. Obs. rare. bud rte x rig 

a1gg0 /mage Hypocr.1. $18 in Skedton's Wks. (1843) 11. 420 
With your mery poppes: Thus youe make vs sottes, And 
play with vs boopepe. 4 

2. A short abrupt sound of explosion. 

1gg1 Peacivatt Sf. Dict., Buchete, the cheeke and a pop 
with the mouth. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey's Wks. 629 By 
the only regresse of the extended muscles into themselves... 
somewhiles with a noyseor pop. 1855 Camien Aly 7 ravels 
Il. vi. ox The common pops of the squibs: and crackers. 
31876 Gro. Eviot Dan. Der. xxxix, | cannot bear people to 
keep their minds bottled up for the sake of letting them off 
witha Pepe . 3 

b. The moment occupied by a pop; af @ pop, 

one instant, suddenly. draé, [cf. F. tout @ coup, tout 


un coup.) 

1534 More Com/f. agst. Trid. Whs, 1202/a At a poppe, 
down they descende into hell. 1847-78 HaActiwett, of, a 
short space. Lane, 1903 in Eng. Dial. Dict. 

3. A shot with a fire-arm, Also jig. 


POP. 


1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi Katy xxiv. ag49 They have 
onely faced the enemy,.. given a pop or two, aud raised 
asmoak, 1829 W. ‘I. Moncaiurr Giovanni in Lond. 1. i, 
You've quite made up your mind to have a pop at him? 
1861 Fazeman in Stephens Live & Lett, (1895) Pe ix. 228 
Prestige, you know, | always like to have a pop at. 

b. ¢ransf. A pistol. slang. 

1728 (De Foe) Stree? Robberies Cousider'd 33 Po, Mp 
Pistols. te Smotretr Kod, Rand. viii, 1 gleaned a few 
things, such as a pair of Pops, silver mounted. 1834 It. 
Arnswortn Rookwood ut v, His 
Ha 
won't be finding one and be killing herse 

4, In the namesof two West Indian species of Phy- 
sadis (Bladder-herb or Winter Cherry): the Cow- 


pop or Lops, and Horse pop or Pop-vine : see quols, 

~~ G. Hucues Barbadoes 161 ted Lat, Alkekengi 
Indienum majus. ‘Ihis Plant hath. .thin bluish capsular bon 
which inclose a round... Fruit of about the Bigness of a 
small Cherry. ..Vhere is another Plant, which bears the 
same kind of Fruit ,. being a creeping scandent Plant... 
‘This is called the Pop-Vine, and grows in most Parts of the 
Island. 1848 Schomevac é/ist, Barbados 610 Physatis 
barbadensis, Jacq. EI flughes. Horse Pop. PAy- 
salis angulaia, Linu. Pops, féughes. Cow Pop. 

5. A name for any effervescing beverage, esp. 
ginger-beer or (later) champagne, from the sound 
made when the cork is drawn from the vessel con- 
taining it. collog. 

#81a Soutuey Leéi. (1856) 11. a84 A new manufactory of 
@ nectar, between soda-water nnd ginger-beer, and called 

= ‘pop goes the cork’ when it is drawn. 18.. 
- wson Laking in Casguet of Lit, 1. 39/a With plenty of 
ginger-becr, . Sod ja, and imperial pop. 1884 H. Smaar Post 
to Finish WN. xvi. asx He don’t warrant my calling for ‘pop’ 
(champagne]. 1894 H. Daummonp Ascent Man 214 tA 
man], when he calls champagne fizz, or a less aristocratic 
heverage pop, is following ia the wake of the inventors of 
Laaguage. : 

6. A mark made by a slight rapid touch ; a dol; 
aspot,a speck. Also jig. 

3718 Mas. Brapswawin Lett. Ctese Suffolk (1824) 1. 28 You 
area Bee carer being a countess than you was last week. 
€ 1840 J. D, Hasoincin Collingwood Life Ruskin (1893) 1. viii. 
e ‘That marvellous pop of light across the foreground. 1886 

. Scorr Sheep-Farnting 138 The draft ewes. .ouly receive 
a‘pap’ or dot of the same tar from a round stick on the 
shoulder. 1894 R. S. Feacuson Westmorland xviii. 290 
Strokes and pops and letters marked with tar or ruddle. 

b. Pops aud pairs: app. a corruption of post 
and pair (see Post sé.4). 

1780 M. Lonsoate Ufshot in S. Gilpin Songs (1866) 276 
At pops an’ pairs laikt long an’ sair. 1804 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberid, Ball. o4 Pay me the tuppence I wan frae thee 
Ae neet et pops and pairs, 

7, slang. The act of pawning. J pop: in pawn 
or pledge : cf. Por v,! 7, Por-sHor. 

1866 Roniledge's Every Boy's Ann. aga‘ Great shame—put 
him in pop—gentleman’s son’.. 1 knew that her ‘ put him ii 

p' meant that 1 was pawned when 2 baby, 1886 J. K. 
one Idle Thoughts (1896) 7 Yet what a piece of work 
aman makes of his first ‘pop... He hangs about outside 
the shop..he enters... he comes out of the shop [etc.]. 

Pop (pep), 54.2 [app. short for Porrer or 
Porter. Cf. also obs. F. popine, poupine a pretty 
litle woman (see Porrin).} A term of endear- 
meat for a girl or woman; darling; also, a mis- 
tress, a kept womaa. 

1785 G. A. Bettany Apology 11. 39 A few nights after my 
bene by Lord Tyrawley came into the room smiling, and 
said,..' Pop, 1 have io you a husband!’ 1845 T. Casevev 
Papers, etc, (1904) 11. 87 When 1 look at these three young 
women, and at this brazen-faced Pop who is rileces over 
them,.. the ‘ei appears to me the wickedest thing 
TV ever heard of. bid. 209, 268. 1898 71-Bits it June 
01/1 Well, pop, since I’m your father, I'm going to give 
you @ ticket to the circus. 

Pop, 0.3 dial. [perh. from prec. sb.] A local 
name of the Redwing (7urdus thacus). 

1848 Zoologis? V1. aas8 The redwing is a ‘pop i 

Pop (pep), 544 A colloquial abbreviation of 
popular concert: see PoPULAK 3b. 

186a Geo. Eniot in Life (1887) 355 We have been toa 
Monday Pop, to hear Beethoven's Septett. 1891 Vewcastle 
Even. Chron, 14 Dec. 2/6 The Saturday Pops in Newcastle 
are in a bad way. 

Heace Po:ppito, a performer at, or a frequenter 
of, the popular concerts. 

1895 Westar, Gas, 5 Nov. 3/a The death of that old and 
famous ‘ Poppite', Sir Charles Hall& 1904 /Lid. 13 May 1/3 
The itinerant muffin-man who vexes the souls of devout 

Poppites’ on Saturday afternoons. 

Pop, sd.5 [Said to be so called from L. popina, 
or Eng. /ollifop shop, ‘the rooms having been 
orig. in the house of Mrs. Hatton, who kept such 
a shop ‘| At Eton College, The name of a 
social club and debating society, founded in 1811. 
yes E£toniana 207 (Farmer) The chief attraction of Pop 

tes in its being a sort of social club,..the members are 
Strictly limited (originally twenty-two, since increased to 
twenty-eight), 1883 d: » Ricnanos Sewx Vears at Eton 
XXX, 366 ble [W. W. Wood] was one of the most fluent 
speakersat*Pop’, 1889 Maxwett Lyte //ist, Eton Colleze 
ed Pop has always had a great social power. 1902 G.W.E. 

USSELL in Lncyel. Brit. XXVIII. 733/a He (Gladstone 
at Eton) was seen to the greatest advantage..in the debates 
of the Eton Society, learnedly called ‘The Literati* and 
vulgarly ‘ Pop’, 


‘ay pers vl od poppe, 7-8 popp, 
dial, PD, pawp. nomatopwic: goes wil 
Por 56.1, HEY. , adv.) a 4 


pops in his pocket. 


1 
v's Mag. XC. 784/a Pops eee away, 50 “4 | 


| i. » 6 You..pop the question without making any 


| 
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1. ¢rans, To strike, rap, knock (? ofs.). Also, to 
strike with a slight rap or tap. dad, 

¢1386 [implied in Porrea sd. 1). ¢1gga Chron. London 
(1827) 130 Redy to a popped hym In the face with his 
dagger. 1483 Cath. Angl. 286/2 To Poppet vbi to stryke. 
¢1817 llocc Taées § S&. 1. 336 She popped her master on 
the forehead. | 3 4 

2. z#tr. To makea small quick explosive sound ; 
to burst or explode with a pop. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's gf 
ing with the mouthe, 1809 Matxin Gil Bits x. ul. Pg The 
report of inusketry, popping so near the head-quarters of 
our repose. 185§ Detasten Aifch, Gard. (1861) 179 When 

‘ou hear the first gun pop at the ried partridges. 1859 
see 3). 1894 K. Gaaname Pagan 2. 1s9 When the chestnuts 
popped in the ashes, 

+b. Of the eye: To prolrude (as if to barst ox?). 

1680 J. Avaary in Lett. Eminent Persons (1813) UI. 565 
Full eie, popping out aad working, : 

3. ¢rans. To cause to make a sudden explosive 
report; lo fire, let off, as an explosive or fire-arm 
(also fig.) ; to cause (anything) to burst with a pop. 
Zo pop corn: see ae 1859, and cf. Por-cory. 

1595 Drake's Voy, (Hakl. Soc.) a3 We opt away powder 
and shott to no purpose. a16gz A. Witson fnconstant 
Ladie 1. i, Haue a speech readie to popp of in triumph, 
1832 Lytton Lugene A.1. ix, When a musket’s half worn 
out, schoolboys buy it—pop it at sparrows, 1839 BaaTLeTT 
Dict. Amer. (ed. 3) To Pep Corn, to parch or roast Indian 
corn until it ‘ pops‘ open...‘ A littl boy sat by the kitchen 
fire A popping corn in the ashes.’ 1883 O. W. Hoimes 
Seasons in Pages re Old Vol. Life 160 The ginger-beer 
carts rang their bells and popped their bottles. 1887 Daily 
News 17 June 5/1 There was popped cora. 

4. inir. To shoot, fire a gun. codloy. 

1gas New Cant. Dict., To pop, to fire a Pistol. 1776 
Eart Peacy Lett. (1902) 74 They sent down..a aumber of 
their rangers to pop at our ndvanced posts and sentries. 
«1845 Baanam /ngol. Leg. Ser. 1. Ld. Thoulouse, Pop 
ping at pheasants. 18977 A. B. Epwaaps Up Nile xix. 
63 We heard our sportsman popping away..in the barley. 

b. trans. To shoot dow ; to pick off with a shot. 

1762 Pennsyle. Archives (1853) 1V. 84 ‘They knew the 
woods well, and would pop them down ; fori, 1813 Sir G. 
Jacnson Diaries § Lett, (1873) 11. 280 Many unwary strag- 
os have been popped off in this way. 1861 Du Ciratuiv 

Eguat. Afr. ix. 106 Keeping our guns in readiness to pop 
down anything which should come in our ete 

5. trans, To put promptly, suddenly, or nnex- 
pectedly (sometimes implying quiet or furtive 
action): nsually with some extension, as dow, 177, 
on, ont, up, into or oui of {a place), etc. 

@1gag Sketton Replyc. 122 Whan ye..porisshly forthe 
popped Your sysmaticate sawes Agaynst Goddes lawes. 
1553 Xespubtica (Brandl) v, vii. 18 He vaire [= fair] popt me 
tosilence. 1567 Gotoinc Ovid vi. 73b, Now diue they to 
the bottome downe, now vp their heades they pop. 1577 
HManmes Axe. Eccl. fist. (1619) 329 Tu put by him 
that poppeth in any other seeds. 1587 Garene 7rita- 
meron of Lbe Wks. (Grosart) Il. 77 What mones you 
..to pop forth so sodainlie this darke probleme? 1596 
Nasne Saffron Walden Whs, (Grosart) 11]. 174 You.. 
Vane out your Rookeagainst me. 1662 R, Maturw Uni. 
Alch, § 82. 109 She..popt it into her mouth, and swallowed 
itallatonce. 1750 HL. Wacroe Le/é. (1846) I. 355 Another 
fellow of Eton has popped out a sermon against tbe Doctor 
since his death. 19778 Miss Buaney Avelfna xxxiii, He 
takes and pops me into the ditch! 1834 Lytton Povpeii 1. 
vii, To.. pop him slily into the reservoir. 1852 Mxs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C, ix, Popping his head out of some window 
or door. 1860 Tuackraay Round. Papers, Screens in 
Dining Rovms, One dear little lady .. popped her paper 
under the tablecloth, ‘ . 
b. spec. To put out (a light) suddenly; to jot 
down (words); f to put off (a person) with (some- 
thing), put of or put aside (a thing). 

1602 Maaston Antonio's Rev. wW. iii, Ue conquer Rome, 
Pop ont the light of bright religion, 1600 — Ant. §& Med. 
1. Wks. 1856 I. 16 Swarthy darknesse popt ont Phocbus cye. 
@16a5 Fretenea Noble Gent. 1. i, And do yon pop me off 
with this slight answer? 1658-9 in Darton's Diary (1828) 

II. 149, I would have you not to pop off the question. 
1774 Moe. D'Aactay Zarly Diary Ei aho) 1, 304 Popping 
down my thoughts from time to time upon paper. 18aa 
E. A. Poaven in L’Estrange Friendships Miss Alitford 
(1882) I. v. 141, 1..shall at once pop down what occurs to 
me. 1844 Dickens J/art, Chuz, xxviii, Popme downamong 
your fashionable visitors. 12894 A. Dosson 18th Cent. Vig- 
netles Ser. 1, i, 3 He popped out the guttering candle, 

6. To put (a question) abruptly, to ‘come out 
with’ (+ also with out); spec. to pop the question 


(slang: or collog.), to propose marriage (also ellipt. 


to pop). 

17a5 Byaom Res. Ose 
Governess, the boy here t 
how yon do, 1 have made bold to POR, the question to you. 
1754 Ricttaapson Grandison (1810) V1. xx. 101 Afraid he 
would now, and now, and now, pop out the question; whieh 
he had not the courage to put. 180g Makin aba 1v, 

mes oO! 


I. 1. 148 Dear Governor and 
ving given me leave to ask you 


it, 3826 Miss Mitroap Vill 
reason to think the formidable interrogatory, which 
emphatically called ‘ popping the question’, is actually the 
only question which he has never ped. 3 Taorvore 
Chron. Barset 1, 58 ‘1s it settled?’ she asked. ‘Has he 
ee ae 1885 E. C, Jounson Track of Crescent xv. 190 
When a young man wanted to ‘ pop’ to the object of his 
affections, he called at the house, 

7. To put in pledge, to pawn. slang. 

1731 Frecone Lets. Writer 11. ii, Ay,..he'll make us pop 
our unders for the reckoning; we'll not go with him. 1851 
Mavuew Lond, Lad. 1. 474 [She] took one to pop..for an 
old ‘oman what was onthe spree. 190a Baanix Liffle White 
Bird vi, {t was plain for what she had popped her watch. 


Ser. mt. (1863) 432, I have 
is 


cx. 124b, Popping or smack | 


| 
h 
f 


| 


| 


POP-. 


8. intr. To pass, move, go or come pom 
suddenly, or unexpectedly (#/, dowze, ti, out, about, 
betzucer, etc.). . 

a Patsca. 662/1 He went so nere the hanke that 
soudaynly he popped in to the water over heed and eares. 
3589 Nasue Anat. Adsurd. Wks. (Grosart) [. 25 The 
temperature of the wether will not permitte them to pop 


| into the open ayre, t60z Suaxs, //anr. vy. i 65 He that 


hath..J’opt in betweene th’ election and my ho 1660 
Futures Aix! Contentpl. (1841) 200 Some presently popped 
up into the pulpit. 1706 E. Waav Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) 76 A hundred or more Cartesian Puppits pop up pen 
1710 Brit, Apolla U1. No, oe She might Pop 
in. 1770 J. Barer Journ, Lond. to Genoa LY. App. 266, 
1 expected..to see some beautiful damsel pop out suddenly. 
1780 Me. D’Azerav Diary 6 s Inthe evening. .1 just 
popped down to play one rubber with dear Mr. Thrale, 
18ag Scotr Frad, 27 Feb., Some [copies] .. will be popping 
our one of these daysin a contraband manner, 1834 Satt's 
Mag. ea dee: pop home for a hundle of prospectuses. 
1899 F. T. Burren Log Sea-waifist We requested me to 
* pop across the road ‘and get him a drop of rum. 
b. ‘To come ox or pou abruptly, suddenly, un- 


expectedly, or by chance; to hght “fon, happen 
pon, 


1741 Ricnaapson /amela (1824) 1, 61,1 was but talking 
to one of her maids just now,..and she popt upon us 1759 
Steane 7y, Shandy 1. xiv, | had the good fortune to pop 
upon the very thing I wanted. 1791 Maav Wotcstonecr. 
Rights Wom, v. 131 We pop on the author when we only 
expected to meet rhe father. 1815 W. H. Inztano Seriddleo- 
ene 165 She pops, as perchance, npou kind Mistress 

ecke, 

a. To pop off (also off the hooks); to die. slavg. 

1764 Voore Patron 1. (1781) 17 If Lady Pepperpot should 
happen to pop off. 1778 Mair, D'Azatay Left. 5 July, What 
a pity it would have been had I popped off in my last illness. 
¢3820 Keats Let. fo /laydon Poet. Wks (1886) 24, 1 am 
afraid 1 shall pop off just when my mind is able to runalone. 
1887 G. R. Sims Mary Fane's Afem. 112 He'd said his 
mother would soon pop off the hooks, and he'd have all her 
money. 

t Pop,” Obs. rare. (Also 5 erron. papphe. 
(Origin uncertain: cf. OF. popiner (later foupiner) 
to adom (oneself), said of a woman (Godefr.), 
f. fovu\pin dressy, showy: see Porrin.] évans. 
To paint or patch (the face) with a cosmetic. 

ta ue Cnaucea Row. Rose 1019 No wyntred browis 
had she, Ne popped hir, for it neded nought To wyndre 
liir, or to peynte hir ought. ¢ 1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 
1368 It needed noght to peenne tie face, For she was .. 
Ryght agreahle of look and chere. 1430-40 — Aochas 1. 
xx. (MS. Bodl. 263) 8:/1 To farce and poppe ther visage. 
1450 Ant. de la Tour 68 Whi popithe they, and paintithe, 
and pluckithe her uisage? 1483 Quatuor Sermones in 
festrvall, etc. av b, Ne bane not your vysage poppyd, ne 
your here pullyd or crowlyd (ed. 1532 Lae 

Hence + Popping wvé/. sb. Also b. cones. 
(?) materials used in painting tbe face. 

1436 Lyne. De Guid, Pilger. 13372 \n ffreneh yeallyd 
‘ ffarderye’ And in ynglyssh, off old wrytyng, Ys ynamyd ek 
‘poppyng’. ar4qso Ant. de la Jour 70 Doughtres, takithe 
here..ensaumple to leue all suche lewde folyes and counter- 
feting, poppinge, and peintinge. b. 14.. Vee. in Wr.- 
Willcker 562/1 Acumen, a popyn. 1483 Cath, Angl, 286/2 
Poppynge, aeus, cerusa, stibiunr, venenunt, : 

op (pep), fzt., adv. [The same onomatopecic 
word as Pop 54.1, Por v.1, used interjectionally and 
adverbially.] With (the action or sound of) a pop ; 


instantaneously, abruptly ; unexpectedly. 

Pop gocs the weased, name of a country dance very popular 
in the ‘fifties’, in which these words were sung or ex- 
elaimed by the dancers while one of thein darted under 
the arms of the others to his partner; also the naine of the 
tuos ae as ls ang in a humorous uses. See 

. & QO. (1905) roth Ser. . 492, IV. 209. 

1621 bees tee Pilgrim wt - Into that bush Pop goes his 

ate, and all his face is comb'd over. 1672 Vitiieas (Dk. 

Buckhm.) Aehearsad 1, (Arb) 31 As soon as any one Degas 
pop I slap it down, and make that, too, my own. 1801 G. 
Cotman f00r Gentien.t ii, 1t fell out unexpected pops on 
a sudden; like the going off of a field-piece. ¢ 1854 (A/usic- 
seller's Advt.in Newspaper), The new country dance ‘ Pop 
goes the weasel ’, introduced by her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
— Musical Bonguet No. 409, Pop goes the Weasel; La 
Tempéte; and Le Grand Pere. These fashionahle dances 
as performed at the Court balls, 1855 in NV. § Q. roth Ser. 
Iv. ae This dance is very popular, it is without decep- 
tion, * Pop goes the weasel‘ has been to Court, and met a 
good reception. 1855 Smepiey H. Coverdale xxxiv, Dear 
old Punch, with his private band pop-going-the-weasel like 
an harinonious steam-engine. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poems 
139 Pop cracked the guns! Afod. 1 heard it go ‘pop’. 


Pop-, in Comb, [Cf Por v1, 50.1] Usually the 
verb in combination with a sb. or adv., meaniag 
something that pops, or that which pops in some 
way; rarely the sb. or adv.: pop-dock, pop- 
glove, the Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea); pop- 
eye, an ont-slarting, bulging, prominent eye; 
hence pop-eyed @,; pop-in, a drink composed of 
beer into which a small proportion of whisky or 
brandy is ‘popped’; +pop-mouth, a mouth able to 
utter an exclamation with a sharp outburst; pop- 
off, the discharge of fire-arms; pop-out, the act 
of popping out, as when a cork is drawn; pop- 
shooter = PorpGUNNER; pop-valve = PcPPET- 
VALVE} pop-weed, a provincial name of the 
Bladderwort. 

1878 Barres & Houtann Plant-n., 


purpurea,—Coraw...fram the habit o 
‘and burst the flower, 1887 Pa/? Vali G. 


*Pop Dock, Digitalis 
Pbataver to Snflate 
29 June 13/2 She 


POPADAM. 


has the ‘ ‘pop eyes’ of a voluble talker. 1860 BaatLutr 
Dict. Amer, *Pop-eyed, having prominas eyes. Southern, 
1847-78 Hatuiwett, *Pop-giove, t e fox-glove. Cornw. 1748 
Smotiert Rod. Rand, vi, A liquor called *fof-f2, com- 
ed by mixing a quartern of brandy with a quart of 
small beer, 2870 J. K. Hunter Lie Stud. Charac. 273 
A “gang o’ pap-in ‘was the order. 1594 Nasue Terrors of 
Nt. Wks. (Grosart) 11]. 270 Fellowes they were that had 
good ‘big *pop mouths to crie Port a helme Saint George. 
1843 Cot. Eien a Diary (1893) II. 239 Not even the *pop- 
off of a Milford snob to be heard. 1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney 
Ill. 32 The creaking of a corkscrew, followed hy the “pop- 
outofacork. 1845 Cor. HAwKER Diary (1893) IL. 258 ‘To 
avoid the “popshooters. 1884 Knicut Dict. dlech. Ses 
778/1 To do away with the din of the steam eid rom 
ordinary locomotive “pop valves. 1869 Biackmore Lorna 
D. vii, I stuck awhile with my toe-balls on the slippery links 
of the *pop-weed. ee 
|| Popadam (pe padim). Also papadom, pop- 
padum, -odam. [Tamil Jafsadam, contr. from 
paruppu-adam ‘lentil cake’ (Yule).] (See quots.) 


1820 Asiad. Res. XIII. 315 Papadoms, (fine cakes, made of | 


gram flour, and a fine species of alkali, which gives them an 
agreeable salt taste anes the purpose of yeast). 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 155 Poppadums, from 
Madras (cakes eaten with curries). 1904 Daily Chron 
19 Mar. 8/5 The Anglo-Indian may have with his curry 
toasted poppodams, wafer biscuits made from Indian dhall. 

+Porpal, a. Obs. rare". [f. Pore + -aL.] = 


Papau a. So Po‘pan a. = PAPANE a. 


1651 C. Cartwatcut Cert. Relig. 1.175 Neither the Vestall | 


nor the Popall Virgins will find any great cause of boasting. 
1839 J. Rocers Antifopopr. xut. il. 294 Quite above the 
range of popan and priestal philanthropy. ; 

+ Po-pard. Ods. rare. (Origin uncertain: cf. 
Porener, Poreen, The suffix as in CANARD, MAL- 
LARD, etc.] Some kind of fowl: ? = Poppet. 

1413 in Exeter Reg., Stafford (1886) 403 note, Dorsorium 
largum, operatum volucribus vocatis popardys. 

Popatrye, obs. form of Puppetry. 

Po'p-corn. U.S. [f. Porv.2 3 + Cory sd.1 5; 
in a orig. popped corn.) a. Maize or Indian corn 
parched till it bursts open and exposes the white 
inner pe of the grain; ‘popped’ com: see 
Por vt 3. b. A variety or sub-species of maize 
suitable for ‘ popping’. Also aftr7b. 

(1848 Baatterr Dict, Amer. Popped corn, parched Indian 
corn, so called from the noise it makes on bursting open. 
The variety usually prepared in this way is of a dark color, 
with a small grain.] 1858 V. York Tribune 14 Jan. 2/3, 
T got on the cars..after.. flattening out an apple-boy and 
pop-corn vender. 1854 in Wesster. 1875 Emerson Leté. 
§ Soc. Aims iv, 119 The pop-corn and Christmas hemlock 
spurting in the fire. 1893 Kate Sansorn Truthf. Wom, 

» California 129 A farmer raised one thousand bushels of 
popcorn and stored it in a barn. 1903 Book of Corn 327 
Popcorn, known _hotanically as Zea everta, is a species 
group, characterized by the excessive proportion of the 
corneous endosperm and the small size of the kernels and 
ear. Blea eane varieties were catalogued by Sturtevant. 

Pope (poup), s3.1 Forms: a. 1-2 pdépa, 2-6 
pape, 4-7 Sc. paip(e; 8. 3- pope, 5-6 poope, 
(7 Se. pop). [OE. fdpa, a. eccl. L. papa (in 
Juvenal papas), ad. late Gr. wanas, wands, late var. 
of wanmas father (orig. a child’s word; cf. Papa). 
Thence also It., Sp., Pg. papa, F. pape. 

In eccl. Gr. wdmas was applied to bishops (in Asia Minor), 
patriarchs, and popes; it was a recognized title of the Bp. 
of Alexandria, a 250. _L. féfa, used as a term of respect 
for ecclesiastics of high position, esp. bishops (cf, mod. 
* Father’), occurs in Tertullian a 220, and was applied so 
late as 640 by St. Gall to Desiderius Bp. of Cahors. Bat 
from the time of Leo the Great (440-461) it was in the 
Western Church applied especially to, and from 1073 claimed 
exclusively by, the Bishop of Rome.] 

I. 1. The Bishop of Rome, as head of the 


Roman Catholic Church. 

Black, Red, White Pope: mMlusive designations: see quot. 
1902. 

a agootr. Beda's Hist. wv. i. (1890) 252 Pa wees in pa tid 
Vitalius papa bes apostolican sedles aldorbiscop. cx1z2 
O. E. Chron.an. 111 ni pison geare szende se papa Paschalis 
Raulfe zrceb’ on Cantwarabyrig pallium hider to Jande. 
e11s4 /did. an. 1124 On pees dates .. fordferde se pnpe on 
Rome Calistus wes gehaten. ¢1z05 Lay. 29738 Pas binges 
weoren idone Purh pene pape of Rome. Wid. 29750 Of 
Gregorie pan pape {[¢ 1275 be pope]. a x300 Cursor Al, 22596 
Gregor pat was pepeo rome. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saénts xxvii. 
(AMachor) 1248 A paipe of Rome. 1405, Lay Folks Mass 
Bk, 64 For the pape of Rome and al his cardinals, 148 
Cath, Angi. 268/2 A Papes dygnite, papatus. 1549 Compt. 
Scot. 165 Vitht out the lecens of the 1567 Gude § 
Godlie B(S.T. S.) 204 The aa that Pagane full of pryde. 
1609 Skene Keg. Aay., Stat. Robt. 117 53b, laduring the 
time of the schisme (quhilk was betwix paip Vrban the 6. 
and Clement the 6). 1647 H. Buaron Saiting Pope's Bull 
67 Pape and Ape differ but a letter; but their charitie to 
their Sonnes Jesse. 

8. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 163 Pe holie lordewes, pro- 
phetes, apostles, popes, archebissopes, bissopes, prestes, 
€1275 Lay. tor3jo An holy man bar was pope. ¢ 1290 S. 
Eng, Leg. 1. 22/90 Pe fer and pe king Edgar. 1362 
Lanat. P. P2. A. vit. 8 Part in pat pardoun pe Pope hab 
I-graunted. c1440 Promp. Paro. 408/2 Poope, papa. 
1503 Hawes Zam. Virt, xm. ili, There was saynt peter 
the noble pope. 1526 Pilger. big (W. de W. 1531) 225 
Christes vicar in erth, our holy father a pope. 158r Mut- 
caster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 163 Make not all priestes 
that stand vpon the bridge as the Poope passeth. 1624 
Bevete Left, x. 138 Paulus V. Vice-dens takes too much 
vpon him, when hee will hee Pope-almightie. a1651 Cat. 
perwooo Hist. Kirk (1843) U1. 187 By vertue of the Pop's 
Bulls, 1700 Farquitar Constant Confie 1. i, 1 would rather 
kiss her hand than the Pope's toe. 1750 Gray Long Story 


1118 


iv, Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 1861 M. 
Parcison £ss. (1889) I. 33 England began to look in another 

warter for support against France and the Pope. 1902 

aity Chron. 23 Dec. 5/1 Under this [crucifix] is enthroned 
Leo X11, clad all in white—whence his name the White 
Pope--and receives the allegiance of the Red Pope (the 
Prefect of the Propaganda), the Black Pope (the General of 
the Jesuits). : 

b. An effigy of the pope burnt on the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot (Nov. 5), on Queen Eliza- 
beth’s night, or at other times. Ods. or dial. 

1673 Evetyn Diary 5 Nov., This night the youths of the 
Citty burnt the Pope in effigie, after they had made pro- 
cession with it. 1678 Drvven 2dipus Epil. 34 We know 
not what you can desire or hope, To please you more, but 
burning of a Pope. 1732 Pore ZA. Bathurst 214 He.. 
heads the bold Train-bands, and burns a Pope. 1848 Craven 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Pofe, a long pole, to which an effigy of the 
Pope was attached and burnt on the sth of Nov. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1, viii, It. xxv, 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Popeing, to go popeing is to go round with Guy Fawkes on 
the sth of November. ‘Please, sir, remember the old Pope !’ 

+e. Short for pope-day celebration, Obs. rare. 

1766 J. Aoams Diary 5 Nov., Wks. 1850 JI. 201: Popes 
and bonfires this evening at Salem, and a swarm of tumul- 
tuous peopleattending them. 1769 Boston Chron. 6-9 Nov. 


361/2 Description of the Pope, 1769. 
2. a. trans. Applied to te spiritual head of 


a Mohammedan or pagan religion. 

€1400 MauNoEY. (1839) xxxi. 307 In pat yle dwellep the 
vile of hire lawe, bat bei clepen Lobassy. ee Puacnas 
Say MLR (1614) 542 In this Citie dwelleth the chiefe Pope, 
or High Priest, of that Superstition. 1638 Sir T. Heaarat 
Trav, (ed. 2) 51 (Religion % Persees) The Distoore or Po; 
«has 13 [precepts] 1836 Pop. Encyci, I. 813/2 Those who 
were henceforward caliphs, ..these Mussulman Jofes had 
not by any means the power of the Christian. 1897 Vestn. 
Gaz. 24 Aug. 8/1 A probability that his Majesty of Siam 
may soon hecome Pope as well as Kinga Buddhist Pope. 

b. fig. One who assumes, or is considercd to have, 
a position or authority like that of the pope. 

1589 //ay any Work 34 Leaue your Nonresidencie, and 
your other sinnes, sweete Fopes now. 1689 Andros Tracts 
TI. 106 We often say, that ‘every man has a pope in his 
belly’, 176-71 H. Warrote Vertue's Anccd. Paint, (1786) 
Il. 67 This Coquerel, I find by another note, was Generalis 
monetarius, or Pope of the mint, into which the reformation 
was to be introduced. 1801 Stavit Sports § Past. ww. iii. 
(1876) 446 ln the churches immediately dependent upon the 
papal see [there was elected] a pope of fools. /déd. 447 
The bishop, or the pope, of fools performed the divine 
service habited in the pontifical garments, 1854 Hawruorxe 
in A. & We (1885) 11. 40 The family are..followers of 
Dr. MeMill, who is the present Low-Church pope of Liver- 
pool. 1893 Nation (N.Y) 19 Ae 46/3 Burne-Jones... 
accepted him {Rossetti} as the infallible Pope of Art. | 

+3. In early times, A bishop of the Christian 
Church ; spec. in the Eastera Church, the title of 
the Bishop or Patriarch of Alexandria. Oés. 

1563 /Jomilies 1. Idolatry 11. (1859) 185 margin, All notable 
Bishops were then called Popes. 1570 Foxe 4.4 AV. (ed. 2) 
11/1 ¥* name Pope..may peraduenture seme more tolerable, 
as which hath ben vsed tn the olde time emong bishops. 
1636 Prynne Undish. Tint, (1661) 148 From the time of 
Ileraclas, the Patriarch of Alexandria was called Papa: 


| that is, Pope, or Grandfather, (before the Bishop of Rome 


was so stiled). 1850 Neate Last. Ch. 1. 126 In correctness 
of speech, .. the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate 
who has a claim to that title: the proper appellation of the 
Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being Pofe, of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem, Archbishop. 
tb. Pope John = PRESTER Joun. Obs. rare. 

exsrr ist Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd, 30/2 They of 
Indyen hath one prynce & that is pope Iohn, dra. 32/1 
Pope Iohn..ye mooste myghtyste kynge. 

I. Transferred uses. 

4. A small thick-bodied freshwater fish of the 
Perch family; the Ruff. (So Ger. pafsz.) 

1653 Watton Angler Table, Directions how and with 
what baits to fish for the Ruffe or Pore 1740 R. Baookes 
Art of Angling i. xv. 44 The Ruff or Pope..seldom exceeds 
six inches [in length], and is cover'd with rough prickly 
Scales, 1836 F, Sivkes] Scraps fr. Frnl. 21, 1 purchased a 


uantity of pope, which are much like perch. Fisheries 
schib. Catal, (ed. 4) 111 Dace {and] Pope from ‘Thames. 
+5. A weevil which infests malt or grain. Ods. 


1658 Row.ano Joufel’s Theat. Ins. 1086 The English cal! 
the Wheat-worm Kis, Pope, Bowde, Weevil and Wibil. 
1743 Lond. § deat Brew. w. (ed. 2) 259 At Winchester 
they call this Insect (Weevil], Pope, Black-bob, or Creeper. 

6. A local name for various birds, from their 
colouring or stout form: @. The Puffin (Fratercela 
arctica). b. The Bullfinch (cf. Ger. dompfaff)._e. 
The Red-backed Shrike (Lanins colfurio), d. ,The 
Painted Finch or Nonpareil (Passerina cirts). 

1674 Ray Codlect., Water Fowl 92 The Pope, called in 
some places Puffins, 1864 1. & pd Ser. V. 124/2 Pope, 
Nope, Alp, Red-Hoop, and Tony-Hoop, are all provincial 
appellations of .. the common Bullfinch. 1885 Swatnson 
Prov. Names Birds 47 Red-hacked shrike .. Ua (Hants). 
1894 Newton Dict. Birds, Puffin,..knownas the Bottlenose, 
Conlterneb, Pope, Sea-Parrot. 


TIL. 7, attrib. and_Comé. (all from 1), as pope- 
burning (1b), -conjurer, -trumpery ; pope-bulled, 
~consecraied, -given,-pleasing, powdered, prompted, 
-rid adjs.; pope-catholic, a Roman Catholic; 
pope-day, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot 
(Nov. 5); pope-fly, an insect which infests grain 
(cf. sense 5)3 tpope-horn, ? conch-shell as used 
in celebrating pope-day; pope-king, the pope as 
a sovereign; pope-night, see pope-day ; pope- 
worshipper, hostile term for a Roman Catholic. 


POPEDOM. 


. 1603 Waanrn Alb Eng. 1x. xlviii. 226 But Godhoode none 
in Indian Golde, and *pope-buld hopes shall mis. 1762 
Huse flist, Eng. \xvi. (1806) V. 126 One of the most 
innocent artifices..was the additional ceremony, pomp, and 
expense, with which a *pope-burning was celebrated in 
London. | 1893 Cuaistie Dryden's Poems, Hind & P. ui. 
10 note, The pope-burnings of Queen Elizabeth's night; 
which had occurred every year since the excitement of the 
Popish Plot. ¢ 1554 G. Mexewe (¢itZe) A Plaine suhnersyon 
. of all the argumentes, that the *Popecatholykes can make 
for the maintenaunce of auricular confession. 1570 Foxy 
A. & MM, (ed, 2) 1705/1 margin, The procedinges of the 
Popes catholickes in maintayning their Religion. 1679 
C. Nesse Antichrist 228 The *pope-conjurers, necros 
mancers, robhers, murderers. 1779 SHeaman Critic 1 ii, 
Haughty Spain's *Pope-consecrated fleet. 1881 Coluntbian 
Centinel (Boston, U.S.) 10 Nov. 1/4 Monday last, Nov. sth, 
being ‘*Pope Day’. 1903 A. Matruews in Pxdd. Col. Soc. 
Mass. VIII. 104 It is possible that he {Joyce Junior] con- 
tinued to parade the streets of Boston on Pope Day. 1750 
G. Hucurs Saréadoes 84 The *Popefly. This insect is 
better known.. by the great destruction it causes in almost 
every kind of grain, than by its shape. 1772 Boston Gaz. 
(U. 5S.) 3 Feb. 3/2 The ingenuity of some of those nocturnal 
Sley-frolickers, had added the Drum and Conk-shell, or 
*Pope-horn, to their own natural, noisy, abilities. 188% 
Maaio Garibaldi \In Macm. Mag. XLVI.250 We will settle 
with j'R Beaty when ys have fo ae ~Tope-kigg 
1773 J. Rowe Lett. §& Diary § Nov. (1903) 254 Very quict 
for a *Pope Night. 38.. Wuirrizr Pr. Pas. (1889) in 90 
Pope Night..was celebrated by the early settlers of New 
England, 1556 Otpr Antichrist 82b, Yon “pope pleasing 
slaues. Bes Otpuam Wks. & Rent. (1686) 39 By Popes, 
and *Pope-rid Kings upheld, and lov'd. 1603 Harsxer 
Pop. linpost. xxi. 137 To enritch their purses by selling 
their *Pope-truampery. 1579 J. Srunars Gaping Gulf a 
Who so marieth with any *pope-worshipper can not tell 
when to he sure of him. _ 

b. Combinations with pope’s : tpope’a knight, 
a designation sometimes applied in Scotland toa 
priest of Ihe Roman Charch, who was commonly 
styled Scher (i.e. Sir) So and So, as a rendering of 
L. Dominus + sce Jamieson, s. v., and cf, ‘Sir Hugh 
Evans’ in Twelfth Night; + pope’s-milk, a jocu- 
lar name for some kind of drink; pope’a nose 


= parson’s nose. 

1558 W. Mitt in Spottiswood “isd. Ch. Scot. (1655) 95 
They call me Walter, and not Sir Walter; I have been too 
long one of the *Popes Knights. 1795 Bayoson View 
Levald, ¥. 175 A title [Sir] thus employed judicially, and 
disclaimed as characterising the pope's knights, appears 
to have had some other foundation, than mere courtesy. 
1808 JamtEson s.v., The phrase, Pope's K: ss ar seems to 
have been used only in contempt 1872 J. A. H. Murray 
Compl. Scot. Introd. 109 This oe James Inglis, a ‘Pope's 
Knight’, was a churchman of considerable distinction at 
court in the reign of James V. 1635 Brereton 7 rao. (Chet. 
ham Soc.) 130 Burnt aquavite and popes 1795 
Grose’s Dich Vulg. T. (ed. 3 Ry its ‘ose, the rump of 
aturkey. 1854 Tuackzray Kose § King vii, Giglio. .picked 
the Last bone of the chicken—drumsticks,.. back, pope's 
nose, and all. 

Pope (pép), 56.2 [= F., Ger. pope, a. Russ, 
and OSlav. Nomb, op", app. ad. WGer. *fapd 
(whence OHG. #/afo), ad. later Gr. nanGs priest; 
sce Para 2.] A parish priest of the Greek Church 
in Russia, Servia, etc. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 1 2 The other 
Ecclestastical Orders are distinguish’d into Proto-popes, 
Popes, (or Priests) and Deacons. 1733 Pres. St. Russia 1. 
86 He was followed Ls a see number of Popes, or secular 
Priests, and a multitude of People. 1855 Englishwoman tn 
Russia 119 Of course, you are aware that no pope can have 
acure unless he be married, 1886 W. J.'‘l'uckra £. Envrope 
26 The Roumanian pope, seated opposite us, practised, 

“amongst other vices, those of a Bacchanalian tendency. 
1889 Morn. Post 23 Jan. 2/3 The Church in Howe with 
its keen eo fights and its ‘popes’, whose chief function 
seems to be to make their parishioners dependent on their 
help in all the ordinary concerns of life. 

Pope (péup), $6.8 [Echoic: see quot.] A name 
given in New England to the Whip-poor-will 
(Antrosiomus vociferts). ‘ 

1781 S. Peters fist. Connecticut 257 The Whipperwill 
las so named itself hy its nocturnal songs. It is also called 
the pope, by reason of its darting with great swiftness, from 
the clouds almost to the round, and bawling out Pope! 

+ Pope, v. Obs. ff. Pore $6.1] 

1. intr. (Also fo pope tt.) To play the pope, to 
act as pope. 

1537 OMWELL in Merriman Life & Leif. (1902) IL. 89 
Paul popith Jolyly, that woll desire the worlde to pray for 
the kinges apeyrement. 1624 Bp. Mounracu Gage 95 
Urban the eight, that now Popeth it 1646 Br, Maxwett 
Burd, Issach. 6 There be..some few Patriarchs..who 
it, and Pope it over the Lords inheritance, 

2. Po-ping v2/. sé., going afier the pope, embrac- 
ing popery. (Cf. fo go a, Maying.) See also 
Pore s6.1 1b, quot. 1887. 
1608 H. Crarnam Errour Left Hand 8 Are you now read: 
to go a poping ?..I had thought there had bin many grounds 
that would have kept you from poping. 


_Popedom (pépdam). [Late OE. pdpaddm, 
f. fun Pore $5.1 + -dént, DOM.) 
. The office, position, or dignity of pope (of 
Rome) ; the tenure of office of a pope ; = PAPACY I. 
@ 1123 O. E. Chron. an, 1118 Dises Zeares eac fordferde se 
papa Paschalis. & feng leben of Gaitan to pam papdome. 
a1154 /bid, an, 1124 Honorius feng to pape dom. 5456 
Stn G. Have Law Arms (S.T. S.) 74 Thai had na rycht to 
the pape dome. 1563 Gaarton Chron. HH. 103 Geuen at 
Laterane the tenth yere of our popedome. 1678 WANLEY 
Wond. Lit. World vi. $74. 466/% . received the Pope- 


POPEDOMSHIP. 


dom at the Emperours hands. 274 Lapv Pomrret Lef?. 
(2805) HIT. 76 The riches acquired by the family in the long 
pedom of their uncle, Urban the Eighth, r8zs Lo. 
auan Aen 239 After as much plotting as if it had 
been for the Popedom he got in [to the town Conncil]. 

b. fransf. and jig. Applied to a position of 
supreme authority in any religious system ; also, 
satirically, in other capactties. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 22 Walde-granes profession 
ouerthroweth the popedome of Lambehith. 1389 Hay any 
Work 34 Good Iohn of Canterbury leaue thy Popedome. 
1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 239 After this me was 


the Caliphate or Popedome diuided. 1836 Pop. Encycd. 1. 
8x4/t Ho Boucle be called caliph,.. and bequeatbed 
1837 Ke 


the Mohammedan popedom to his posterity. 
nant Scot? xxxiv, Kosardities into which ie reverence for 
the popedom of Pateraoster-Row led him. ne 

2. The papal government; esp. as a political 
state; = PAPAaoy 2. 

164x Mitton C4, Gov. v. Wks, 1851 IIT, 1x6 What the 
Bishop hath Said together to make = for Prelaty... 
Though indeed, if It may stand, it will inferre Popedome 
allas well. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 21 Vet now are many 
such hroachars..within the Popedom. 1820 H. Matrnews 
Diary of {xvalid 206 His Holiness claims feudal superiority 
over the kingdom, ns a fief of the Lil 1880 SHort- 
nousr J, /aglesani? xxiv, Bologna .. delivered itself up to 
the Popedom upon a capitulation. 


b. An ecclesiastical polity resembling the pene | 
id 


1545 Baixkrow Compl xiv. (1874) 36 Lesse there shu 
want anything toa perfyght pope dome, the bisshops caused 
aproclamacyon to be set out in the kyn 
henseforth the ceremonyes of the chureh, that were of the 
popys makyng, shuld no more be taken for the popys cere- 
monys, but the kyngs. 64a Mitton Agol. Smect. lv. Wks. 
1851 IEI. 289 A Church-government, which wants almost no 
circumstance, but only a name to be a plaine Popedome. 
178: S. Perrrs Hist. Connecticut 96 The lay-magistrates, 
who were further mortified to see Ministers among the 
Representatives..cried out, ‘This is a presbyterial pope- 
dom’. 2882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, M1 ie 
Flacias, with whom he labored at one time for the establish- 
ment of a Lutheran popedom. 

Hence evron. + Po‘pedomship. Oés. 

1988 J.Asxe Eliz, Triumphans 6 His Popedomship with 
Myter, Crowns & Crosse, Are all bestow'd on Pius quintas 
grace. 

+ Po'pehead. 04s. [f Pore sé.) + -HEap.] 
= POPEHOOD, 

1387 Trevisa fVigden (Rolls) VII. 87 ohn pe nyntenbe, 
pope, satte in be popehede fyve 3ere. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng. w. (1520) 37/2 This man lefte his hopeless and wente 
to Agrippa, 1856 OtpE A ntichris? gt In the thrid moneth 
of hys popeheadde. 

+ Pope-holy, «. (s4,) Obs. Forms: 4 papholy, 
§ poope-, poppe-, (pomp-)holy, 5-6 pop holy, 
5-7 pope-holy. [app. f. Porr sé! + Horya., bat 
taken in some way to represent F. fapelard el ae 
critical: see PapeLarp. In the first recorded 
instance translating OF. papelardie hypocrisy 
(Rom. Rose).] Pretending to great holiness; (of 
actions, words, etc.) characterized by 2 show or 
pretence of piety ; sanctlmonious, hypocritical, 

1377 Lanci. P. PZ B, xin. 284 Was none suche as hym- 
ee » RE None so pope-holy [z. 7”. agile ie rere, holy; 

VIL 37 pop, Pe, » pomp holy} 13! REVISA 
Higden (Rolls) Pens Fe tetbeaue +. bycam a monk, and 
made hym ful papholy [». ». pop holy] under monkes wede 
LL. Cut tune sub monachatu magnam religionem sinm- 
anti}, e440 Facob's Well 74 Seynt gregorie seyth,.. bat 
an ypocryte, a popholy map, is lyche an irane. a@ 1460 Pol, 
Poents (Rolls) U1. 251 Ye Peopehal prestis fulle of presom- 
ctoun. a1sz9 Seetton Replyc. Wks. xh 1 209 Popholy 
and penysshe presumpcion provoked them [Lollards] to pub- 
lysshe and to preche .. howe it was idolatry to offre to 
ymages of our blessed lady. 1570 Foxe A. & Af, (ed. 2) 
205 b/z To east y* dyrt of these Popeholy Monkes in their 
owne face. 1589 Coorea Adon. 223 Some hypocrites and 
Pope-holie persons, 

“|b. erron, Popishly devout or holy. 

1633 D. Rloceas) 7 reat, Sacramt, i. 5 Pope-holy persons, 


name, that from | 


| 


who are so leavened with superstition, that they thinke the | 


ents are holy things even by the work wrought, 
B. sé. Hypocrisy. Zo play the pope-holy : to 
play the hypocrite. 

241366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 415 Another thing was don 
there write, That semede lyk an i ite, And it was clepid 
Poope-holy nic herd ert apelée}, ¢x14zg0 Lypoc. Alin. 
Poems (Percy ) 46 For eee and vyce loke wel 
aboute, a3g§x8 Sxriton Magny/- 
scyence, peuysshe pope holy. a2§s5 Be. Garpiner in Foxe 
A, & nya (7563) 746 Though some accompt me a papist, yet 
I cannot play the pope holy, as thold term was, 

Hence +Pope-ho'liness (és., sanctimonious- 
ness, hypocrisy. 


467 Counterfet con- | 


1538 Tinpata Oted, Chr. Man 88 Twich the scahbbe of | 


esye or ce and goo aboute to vtter their 

Ise doctrine. 1 oodly Prinver, Passion v, Such is the 
pope holiness & feigned righteousness of hypocrites. 1583 
Gotoisc Calvin on Dent. |x. 359 To their seeming it is a 
Spice of moonkish hypocrisie or popeholinesse to thanke God. 

Popehood (parphud). [OE. pdpan-hdd, f. 
mad Pore sb.! + -Add, -Hoon, 

ing pope; the papal dignity. 

¢ 1000 Batic flom, (Th.) U1. 126 Hwet da Gregorins, 
s in he papan-had underfeng. 1387 Tarvisa /igden 
(Rolls) VII. 85 pe pope Tohn satte in soe Pada sex 
monthes, ¢1449 Prcock Repr. (Rolls) 439 Popehode is of 
the wil of Crist to be had in sum person to be chose as the 
Snecessour of Peter, 1838 Loncr. Drif?-Wood Prose Wks. 
1886 I. 376 As soon..as he undertook the popehood, the 
monks were sent to their beloved work. - 

8M: see PoPtsM, 


The condition of | 


| cum popell. 
| Unam togam talarem de scarlett penulatam cum popilfurr. 


1119 
Pope Joan. [After the fabulous female pope 
Joan. (But cf. its Fr. name nain jaune yellow 


dwarf. 

1590 PENSER F. Q. tt. vi. 3 Sometimes she laught, as mi 
as Pope Jone. ¢1597 Hantncton Nuge Ant. (1779) 11 
195 Pope Julio..was a greate and wary player,..being a 

oode fees and as the phrase is, as mery as Pope 

OaRe.. 

A card-game played by three or more persons, 
with a pack from which the eight of diamonds has 
been removed, and a tray or board having eight 
compartments for holding the stakes, these heing 


won by the players who play out certain cards; | 
: See quot, 1887, 


Also atirid, 

1733 Mrs. Derany in Life & Corr, (1861) 1, 373 After 
us play at pope Joan or commerce till eleven. 12791 
A.C, Bowen Diaries §& Corr. (1903) 118 We had a great 
Rout last night, I lost tea shillings at Pope Joan. 
Hone £very-day Bk. 1. 90 A juvenile party closely seated 
round a large ubte, with a Pope Joan hoard) In the middle: 
each well supplied with mother-o-pearl fish and counters .. 
watching the turn-up, or peeping into the 1 to see how 
rich itis. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vi. 1887 Al Year Round 
5 Feb. 66 Pope ce has survived to the present day in the 
modified form of ‘ Newmarket’. 

Popekin (péupkin). contemptuous, [See -K1x.] 
A little or petty pope. 

1890 in Cen?. Dict. 


+Popel. 0Oés. Also 4 popelle, -iil, -ulle, 5 
-ell, -il,-le. [ME. a. OF. Jop/e (1355 in Godef.), 


| pouple (Picard, Tonrnai), variant of pofre (1316), 


Pop( Pye, poupe, an inferior kind of fur; derivation 
unknown.) The name ofa kind of fur: in quot. 
1351 said to be that of the squirrel. 

The French documents in which it is mentioned, cited h 
Godefroy, belong to Flanders and Picardy. In England, 
frequently mentioned in documents written in Latin and 
French; rarely in Eng. context. 

1327 Lett. Bk. &. Lond. Wt. 183h, Forura de popell’ de 
vij tris sexaginta bestias; Forura de It de vj tiris 
Quinquaginta et duas bestias [tr. in Riley Alem. Lond. 
(1868) 153 A fur of popelle of 7 tiers, 60 beasts; a fur of 
popelle of 6 tiers, 52 beasts.) 2342 in Rogers Agric. § 
Prices 1, $7 “3 (Merton Coll. Accts.) Furrura de popel. 
1351 Lett. Bk. F. Lond, \f. 208 Furree de Pellure come de 
meneveyr, Gris, Purree Destranlyng, Popell’ Desquirels [tr 
in Riley 267 Popelle of squirrels], Bys des Conyns des levres. 
1365 Let. BR. G. Lond. Mf, 162h, Qe nul entremelle Roskyn 


en popull’. [tr. in Riley 329 That no one shall mingle 
notes with populle.] 1380-1 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 
g90 In una furura de popill empt. pro d'no Priore, xs. 1420 


Will of Norton (Somerset Ho.), Vnam de togis meis furratis 
1493 Will of Mag. Thome Overey 18 July, 


+ Popelard, popilarde, poplart, etc., var. 
PAPELARD, altered after Pope or PoPE-HOLY. 

Yarsoo Chester Pi. v. 233 What the Deyilles! eyles the 
poplart. _fbid. 273 Popelard! thou preachest as a pie. 
Lota. (E. E. T.S.) 447 This popelard pope here present, with 
Couetuousnes aye was fully bent, 


+ Po'peler. 0/s, Also 4 popler, § popelere. 
[Origin obscure: cf. Porret, OF. fofel/e; also 
f. med.L. pofia spoon (Du Cange), PopanD.} A 
water-bird, the spoon-bill. 

1g00 in Test, Edor. (Surtees) 1. 276 Aulam meam cum 

poplers textam, et lectum meuni integrum cum costeris de 
tubeo cum po lers et armis meis broudatum. ¢ 1440 Prony, 
Pare, 408/2 Popelere, byrd (or schovelerd, infra), populus. 
1459 in Paston Lett. 1.479, ij. clothis porayed full of pope- 
lers, did. 483 Item, j. hangyng clothe of po; 
Newton Dict. Birds, Popeler, an old name for the Spoon- 
hill, Platalea lencorodia, rg0g IWestt. Gas. 28 Oct. 3/2 
The spoonbill, which still nests as near as Holland,.. used 
to hreed in the Eastern Counties, where it was known as 
the popeler.] 

Popeless (pplés), a. [f. Pore st.1 + -Less.] 
Without a pope. 

1868 W.C. Cantwaicnt Pagal Conclaves 57 At present 
the peace of the Popeless city is left entirely to the care of 
Monsignor Governatore, rgoa A. Lano fist. Scot. I. xix. 
518 He might become a Catholic after the manner of 
Henry VIM, and enforce a popeless Catholicism. 

Popelican, -quan, obs. forms of PuSLICAN. 

Popelike (péopiloik), a. (adv.) [f. Pore 56.1 
+ -LIKE.] Like or resembling a pope 

"583 Bacon Religues of Rome (1563) 215 Their fore- 
fathers and Popelike predecessours, 31589 Afarprel. Epit. 
(1B43) 53 As popelike and pontificall, as my Lord of Canter. 
burie. 2613 Purcuas Pilgrimage, india (1864) 150 The 
Brama, or Popelike Bramene in these ts, who by his 
authority dispenseth with many of their Lawes, and dissol- 
ueth Marriages, 1808 Moors Corrnption iii, Nor..Could 
pope-like kings escape the levelling blow. 

b. adv. In the manner of a iy 

1574 Lit 70th Abp. Canterd, Pref. C viijh, From Scot- 
- ws be takes shipping, and popelike steppes over into 

reland. 

Popeling (poplin). [f Pore 53.1 +-tixal 1,2. 
Perh. sometimes associaled with F. Aafalin, It. 
papalina: cf. PaPALIN, 

+1. An ndherent, follower, or minister of the 
pope; a papist; in 16th c. mostly, 2 poplsh eccle- 
siastic. Ods. 

1562 Davus tr. Ballinger on Apoe. (x b, I can see 
that the old Papelyaget be Mga {3593 93% vs. 1§70 
Foxr A. & Af, (ed, 2) 284/1 The sentence of the pope and 
his lo yee 1606 Wanner A/é. Eng. xiv. Ixxxi. (1612) 

o Nor meruell we that Popelings her nor Puritanes should 

rook, 1643 Pavxxe Pofish R, Favourite 73 Our English 
Nation too, now devoted asa prey to the barbarous Irish, 


1826 | 


Jers. [1894 | 


POPE'S EYE. 


1677 W. Hucuas Afan of 


and other forraigne Popelings. 
haviours, 


a n — ry ona cree — or 43 
opes and Popelins have been guilty of. 2 ICKERIN- 
cit Priest-er, 1. B How can the ners aed ail his Popes 
lings, and General Councils. . be infallible in their Faith 

2. A little or petty pope; one who acts as pope 
on a small scale, (confenptuous.) 

1588 Afarpre!, Epis?. (Arb.) 6 None but Antichristinn 
popes and popelings ever claimed this authoritie vnto 
themselues, ¢1629 Layton Syonus Plea (ed, 2) 23 The Pre- 
lats .. derive their Authority from the Popes carry them: 
selves as Popelings. 1654 Gataxze Disc. Afol. 75 Havin, 
given a Bill of divorce to one Pope, beyond the ae ensta! 
and enthrone a goodlie number of Popelings .. at home. 
1799 W. Tavion in Monthly Mag. VIL. *99 still the pope 
bears sway} And would-be popelings, arm'd with Birming- 
ham keys, Yet rouse us from the dead repose we seek, 1 
E. Meares Men ¥.C. Herries \U. 284 An anti- Protestant 
Church,.,over which, and over a prostrate laity, a legion 
of parochial popelings should reign supreme. 

+Popelote. Os. rare-*.  [pech. ad. OF. 
rior tie! ‘ petit poupon’ (Godef.), with changed 
snflix : cf. PopLet.] eee darling. 

G 1986 CHauces Miller's T. 68 There nas_no man so wys 
pat koude thenche So gay a popelote or swiche a wenche. 

Popely (popli), a. In 6 Se. paiplle. [f, 
Pore 56.1 + -Ly}.] Of, pertalning to, or befitting 
a pope. 

ai6oo Lindesay'’s Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 413 (MS. 1.) 
His prelacie pomp nor paiplie [Lyxpesay est. Papyngo 
577 papale] gravitie,,Availled him nocht, 1826 Soutney 
Vind, Eccl. Angt. 308 Taking upon himself what may be 
called the Popely privilege of selling LT agi 

+Po-peness. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Pope 56.1 + 
-NESS.] Quality or characterislic of a pope. 

a Letcuton Cone 1 Pet. (2817) 1. iii, 8 There is 
naturally this Popeness in every man’s mind, .. a kind of 
fancied infallibility in themselves, 

+ Poper!. 06s. prob, = Popanp. 

1430 Two Cookery-dks. 63 A Ryal Fest...Le iij cours. 
ae Datys in eonine Fesaunt, Gullys. Poper fetc.]. 

+ Poper *. Oés. rarem*. (?) (Hazlitt suggests 
“a papist *.) 

1575 Gascoicne Pr. Pleas. Keni. Poems 1870 IT. 93 
When her maiestie entred the gate, there stoode Hercules 
for Porter,..presenting the keyes..with these words:.. My 
frends a Porter I, no Poper here am plast. 

Poper: see Popper v, 

+Po-periche. O¢s. rare. [f. Pore 36,1 + 
Ricug, after Lingrich, bishopric, ete.] = PorpEDoM. 

1387 Taevisa /igden (Rolls) V. 231 In be nynbe 3ere of 
his poperiche. /did. VI. 409 Panne he hym self occupiede 
pe poperiche. 

opery (pépari). Also 6 papry, popyria, 7 
poprie. [f. Pore s4.1 + -zry.] 

1. The doctrines, practices, and ceremonial asso- 
ciated with the pope as head of the Roman Catholic 
Charch; the papal ecclesiastical system; the 
Roman Catholic religion, or adherence to it. (A 
hostile term.) 

@ 1534 Tixpace Exp. Slath, v-vit. (a 1550) 64 To belene 
the faininges of oure mooste holy father, al his superstityouse 
Dye and inuisible blessynges. c1gqa Pilgr. 7. 277 in 
Thynne's Animadz, ete. (1865) 4 ‘pp. i.85 Nothing but papry 
sprong owt of Antichrist, full of foxry. 1gg0 Caanmer 4 ds, 
(Parker Soc.) 1. 6 But what availeth it to take away beads, 
pardons, please, and such other like popery, so long as 
two chief roots remain unpulled up? 1894 Hooker £ce/. 
Pol. ww. iv. §1 The name of Popery is more odious than 
very Paganisme amongst divers of the more simple sort. 
1638 Hamilton Papers (Camden) I. 32 All discipline and 
seramonies,.to haue beine estimed and damned as poyntes 
of poprie. 1686 Evetvn Diary 5 May, All engines heiter 
now at work to bring in Popery. 1689 Declar. Right 
Will, & Mary ¢. 2 Hishiginess the Prince of Orange (whom 
it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious Instru- 
ment of delivering this Kingdom from Proper and arbitrary 
Power) 17.. Orange Toast ia Sir J, Barrington Recoll. 
(1827) Aldermen Or Shinades? Alley, pT eae ed 
and immortal memory of the great and g King William 
—not forgetting Oliver Cromwell who assisted in redeeming 
us from Popery, Slavery, Arhitrary Power, Brass Money, 
rnd Wooden Shoes, bi Jounson L. P., Garth Wks. 
IIT. 26 It is observed by Cowth, that. .there is less distance 
than is thought between scepticism and popery: and that 
a mind wearied with perpetual douht, willingly seeks repose 
in..aninfalliblechurch. 1840 Cartyte Aferces iv. (1872) 126 
The of * No Popery ' is foolish enough in these days. 

2. fig. Assumplion, or acceptance, of authority 
like that of the pope. 

r7zz_ Asnerst Terra Fil. No. 21 (1754) 106, IT would 
therefore humhly propose a_reformation of karning from 
the philosophies popery, which prevails at present in our 
universities. 1735 Beaketey Defi Free-think. in Math, 
§ 16 It is even introducing a kind of philosophic popery 
among a free people. i 

Hence Po:perypho‘bia, dread or horror of 


ery. 

= Ut Four a Tae 18 M: Bye ud 

t S t ~ Maso: 

Paurch Times a Auge 108/3 The old pice ha which 
one had hoped had been long ago dead and boried. | 

Pope’s eye. [Called in Ger. sfaffensbisschen 
priest's bit, prob. as being a 1it-bit which the priest 
was supposed to claim ; in F. a7? de Judas Jadas’s 
eye; ‘eye’ referring app. to its rounded form.] 
The lymphatic gland sarrounded with fat in the 
middle of a leg of mutton; regarded by some as 
a tit-bit. 

1673 J..W. Vinegar § Mustard Biv, ot 
me t 


fay cat 
¢ Popes Eye ont of the Leg of Mutton, f 


‘Ye try 1 


POPE’S HEAD. 


I can eat a bit of it. 1682 T. Gisson Anat. tv. (1697) App.; 
A gland which we commonly call in sheep the Nut or Pope's 
eye, 1755 Jounson, Pofeseye, the gland surrounded with 
fat in the middle of the thigh: why so called I know not. 
1844 H. Sternens Bk. Karn: II. 98 The piece of fat in it 
called the Pope's eye, is considered a delicate morcean by 
epicures, ‘ 

Pope’s head. [From its appearance.] : 

1 a species of cactus, AZelocactus communis, 
growing on barren sandy wastes in S. America and 
some of the W. Indian islands, and producing its 
flowers on a woolly cushion or head, beset with 


bristles and spines. é 

1699 _L. Waren Voy, (1729) 284 Fenced with hollow Bam- 
boos, Popes-heads, and Prickle s 1866 Treas. Bot, 
9733 Mlelocacins) communis, the Turk's-cap Cactus,..some- 
times called Englishtnan's Head, or Pope’s Head. 

2. A round brush or broom with a long handle, 
for sweeping ceilings, dusting pictures, ete.; also 
called Ziurk's head. 

1824 Scotr Let. to Miss Baillie 12 Feb. in Lockhart Life, 
What sweeping is required is most easily performed by a 
brush like what the housemaids call a Pope’s head. 1825 
Maz. Eocewortu Leve & Lat 1. v, You're no witch, indeed, 
if you don't sce n cobweh as long as my arm. Rua, run, 
child, for the pope’s head. 1890 Lecny Eng. in 18th C. 
VIEL. xxix. 60 The long mops known as ‘ Popes’ heads’ 
were made use of as pike handles, 

Popeship (pépfip). [f Pore sé.1 + -sHrp.] 
1. The office of pope; popedom, popehood. 
¢3440 Alphabet of Tales 402 He was asoylid, & restorid 
to com agayn vnto Rome; and he tuke be popeshup agayn 
on hand. 1597 Bearo Theatre God's Fudge. (1612) 358 
So he passed the hiessed time of his holie Popeship with 
this vertuous dame, 1640 Sie E. Denrinc Sf, on Relig. 
23 Nov. iii. 8 Hee pleads Popeship under the name of a 
Patriarch. 1840 Caatyte Heroes iv. (1872) 124 Popeship, 
spiritual Fatherhood of God's Church, is that a vain sem- 
blance, of cloth and parchment ? ; . 
2. The personality of a pope: with possessive 
pronoun as a humorous appellation. 

1640 Sta E. Deane in Rushw. Ast. Codi, in. ae I. 100 
The Canon-Law, of more use unto his Popeship than bath 
the other, 1705 HickratnGiLn Priest-cr. 1, i.11 And who 
dare .. question what his Popeship would be at? 1826 
W. E. Anoaews Crit. Rev. Foxe's Bk. Mariyrs 11. 187 
What necessity could there be for all this attention on the 
part of his royal popeship? 

Popess (popés). [f Pore 561+ -rss. Cf. 
Papess.] A supposed female pope. 

1529 Moar wee nt. Wks. 2297/2 But were I Pope. B 
my soule quod he, I would ye wer, & my lady your wife 
Popesse too. 1677 W. Hucnes Alan of Sin u. xil. 239 His 
Farewell to her was, Were yon but Popess, I would 
willingly schingaist my Claim, 1830 W. Taytor ///st, 
Surv. Germ. Poetry 1. 153 In another scene, the Virgia 
thus intercedes with her Son for the popess [Pope Joan) in 
purgatory. " 

Popestant (pépéstint), Also 6 popistant. 
[& Pore sé after Prorestant.] A nonee-word 
for Papist as opposed to protestant, 

@isso Pore Helpfe ajoin Haz). £. P. P. HA. 262, t feare 
me be be wext A papistant stout. 1551 Morayson in Froude 
Hist, ae V. xxviil. 339 vofe, Would God the French king 
were as like to become a right Protestant as our master 
is unlike to become a blundering Popistant. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor WI. xiv. 132 Protestants and popestants were to 
him the same. 

+Po-pet. Oés. A contemptuous diminutive of 
Pore sé.1, perh. with allusion to Poppet, PupPet. 

isso Bate Eng. Votaries 1. 27 Moche a do had Beren. 
garius Turonensis .. with the foreseyd Popet Nycolas, for 

Christes naturajl presence in the eucharisticall breade. 
1641 Pavnne Antip. 114 This Popet hath blasphemed, and 
betrayed all Protestants. - 

Popet, obs. f. Porrer. Popetishe, Popetly, 
Popetry, obs. ff. PuprerisH, Puppet y, ete. 

Pop-eyed, a.: see Por-. 

Pop-gun, popgun, 56, [f. Por sé] or v1 + 
Guy sb.; prob. suggested by Por-cun in sense 2.] 

1. A child's toy, consisting of a short straight 
tuhe from the mouth of which a tight-fitting pellet 
is expelled with a pop by compressing the air in 
the tube with a piston. 

1662 Hoaags Seven Philos. Prob. iii, (1682) 18 Tis of the 
nature of a Pop-gun which Children use. 1749 FIELoINc 
Tom Fones x. vi, I value a pistol, or a Dieicrinine, or any 
such thing, no more than a pop-gun. 1801 Strutt Sports 
$ Past. 1v.iv, The trunks were succeeded b t-guns made 
with hollow pieces of elder, or of quills. i were also 
called pop-guns, 1847 Acs. Smita Chr. Tadpole xv, Just 
as one pellet in a popegun drives ont another. 

Jig. 1711 Avoison Sect, No. 46? 6 She is a meer Sermon 
Popgna, es and discharging Texts, Proofs [etc.} 
1777 Mas. E. Montacy in Doran Lady of last Cent. viii. 
(1873) 215 The scriblers pee let fly their pop.guns nt the 
Duchess. 1883 Hatt Caine Cobwebs of Crit. iii. 54 Volleys 
from the popgun of criticism, 

2. Contemptuously applied to a small, inefficient, 
or antiquated fire-arm. 

1849 E. E. Narien Excurs. S. Africa 11. 389, 1 instantly 
Stepped into the next room, to get the old pop-gun there;., 
my finger was in an instant on the trigger. 1864 in A, 
Bisset Omitted Chapters Hist. Eng. vi. 376 Cromwell's 
pop-guns, which I will engage did not ial twenty men 
during the action [of Dunbar}. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as pop-gun-pellet, etc. 

@1704 T. Baown Walk round Lond. Presbyt. Meeting- 
Ho, (1709) 17 His merry Posture and Pop-gun-way of 
Delivery. 1823 Scotr Faw. Lett. 11 Jan. Bells rung on 
the true pop-gun principle by the action of air alone. 1826 


1120 


Miss Mitroro Vildage Ser. it. (r863) 279 She had sitten ont 
. by help of.. putting her fingers in her ears, two or three 
popgun em oa chemistry and mechanics. 

Hence Po'p-gun v. ¢razts., to discharge a pop- 
gun at; Po‘pgu:nner; Po:pgu'nnery; Po'p- 
gunning 7//. a. 

ajzx Amunerst Terre Fil. No. 48 (1726) 269 Those abomin- 
ahle monsters..pop-gun with their huge trunks the poor 


, constellations, and turn the milky way into a salt posset. 


1831 Cot, Hawken Diary (1893) 11.25 The..tag-rag pop- 
puciner blazing aay at the fieldfares, 1846 bid. 273 
ads of Dope caning lackguards. a@ 1849 Por Marginalia 
Wks. 1864 III. 499 The lightness of the artillery should not 
degenerate into popguanery. 

Pop-holy, variant of Porz-HoLy Oés. 

Popi, obs. form of Porry. 

Popian (pépiain), 2 Also Pope‘an, Po- 
peitan, [f. Poge, proper name + -1AN.] Of or 


| pertaining to the poet Alexander Pope (or his 
| poetry). Popiat couplet: a heroic couplet in the 


manner of Pope. 

1802 ANNA Sewaro Leti, (1811) VI. 33 The ear may be 
contented to want the luxury of the Popean numbers. 
Sat. Rev. 9 Dec. 738/1 Taken as a translator of the Popian 
school,.. Mr. Worsley deserves to rank very high. 1892 
Lounsauay Stud. Chaucer II. vii, 136 One of several 
evidences that the Popean couplet existed before Pope had 
produced anything which any one felt it desirahle to imitate, 

+ Po-pify, v. Obs. Also8popefy. [See -Fy.] 
trans. ‘To render popish. . 

41670 Hacker Ads, Williams 1, (1692) 121 As if all were 
well, so they he not popified, though they have departed 
from the church in which they were baptized. 1746 W. 
THoastey Fool (r748) Hl. 67 Though he may not make them 
Traitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate them. 

+ Popil, «. (or sd. attrib.) Se. Obs. rare, 
{app. f. L. pofzel-zs people.} Of the people; 
plebeian. 

1536 BeLrenoEN Crom, Scot. yy. xiv. (s821) 1. 146 Forfair; 
ia quhilk sumtime was ane strang castel, within ane loch, 
quhare sindry kingis of Scottis maid residence..thocht it is 
now bot ane popil town, 

Popil(l, popille, obs. forms of Porrie. 

Popilion, early form of Porutron Oés. 

+ Po-pinal, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. 1. popindlis, 
f, fopina cook-shop.] 

1656 Buownt Glossogr., Popinal, of Cookery, or belonging 
to riot or places of riot, as Alehouses, Taverns, etc. 

+ Popina:tion. Os. rare—°, [n. of action f. L. 
popindri to frequent eating-houses, f. as prec.] 

a3 Cockeram, Pofination, an outragious drinking. 
1658 Puit.irs, Popixation, (lat.)..also a haunting Popinas, 
i. Taverns, or Victualing houses, 

+ Popinian. Oés. nonce-wd. [f. Pore 6.1 on 
analogy of Secinian.) <A Papist. 


1613 Sin E. Hosy Countersnarle 66, 1 was loath such rare 


creatures should be ouer gudgeoned by so fonle Popinians, 


Popinjay (pe'pindgé). Forms: see below. 
[In ME. earliest forms a. OF, (and mod.F.) 
popegai (12th c.), papingay (131h c. in Godef.), 


_ AF. also papeiaye (= yaye) (1355 in Royal 


Wills), = Pr. papagat, Sp. papagayo, Pg. papa- 
gaio; also MHG. fapagey, Ger. papagei, MLG. 
papegoie, Du. papegaai. OF. had also papegan, 
papegaul)é (13th c.), mod.F. papegant = Cat. 
papagall, It. pap( pyagallo, med.L. pap( pragallus 
(14th c. in Du Cange), mod.Gr. zamaydddos. 


| Other forms were med.Gr. wanayds, Arab. lay 


babagha, babbaghd, Pers, also \z,3 bapghd, med.L. 
papagen, MHG. papegdn. Probably the med.Gr. 
and Arabic represent the earliest form, due to an 
imitation of the cry of the bird in some African or 
other barbarian language. The form in -gayo, -gaio, 
-gai, appears to have arisen by assimilation to the 
name of the Enropean chattering bird, the jay, 
med.L, gaius, Sp. gayo, Pr. and ONF. gai, central 
F, geai (= jaz), whence the OF. and ME. fapega? 
and fapejai, subseqnently changed (? after pape, 
pope) to popegay and popejay, and (like nightingale, 
passenger, etc.) to papengay, popinjay. The forms 


| in -gadlus, -gallo, -gall, -gau, appear to have been 


assimilated to L. gal/us cock; the OF. papegaz 
gave the Sc. papingaw, papingo.} 

1. An early name for a parrot. Ods. or arch. 

(In all the early forms fay, etc. = fay.) 

a 4 papiaye (papeiaie, -gai), 4-5 papeiay, 5 
al papeiai,-loy(e, Sc. pape-iay(e, (7 pnp- 
gay). 

[#1310 Papeiai: see 4.0.) 13.. E. E. Aliit. P. B 1465 
Pyes & papeiays purtrayed with-inne. ¢1386 Cnavcer 
Shigmans T, 369 Hoom he gooth mnrie as a Papeiay 
[Zar]. papiniay). c1goo Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxv. 17 
Nyghtgales syngand, and papeiays spekand. 1423 Jas. 
Atngis Q. cx, Vniike the crow is to the pape-lay. 1483 
Cath, Angl, 268/a A Papeiay (4. A [1653 
Papgay: see 3) P 

B. 4-5 popeiay, 5 popegaye, pope iaye. 

1393 Lanai. P. P?.C, xv.173 Pe pokok and pe popeiay 
with here proude federes. ¢1400 Mavnory. (1839) xxviL 
274 Manye Popegayes that thei clepen Psitakes in hire 
Langage, 

7. 4 papengay, 5 -ioye, papyniay(e, -gaye, 
papiniay(e, 6 -geay(e, Sc. -gay, 


Papeioye), 


1865 


POPINJAY. 


1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 307 Oon mette hym wip a 
papengay on hishond. 14.. Pol, Rel. & L. Poems ro1j2s1 
The pellycan and the Papynjaye. 1508 Duxaar Twa 
Mariit Wenten 382, I thoght my self a papingay. 

6 4- popin-, 5-7 popen-, 5-6 popyn-, 6-§ 
poppin-; 4-7 -@ay, 5 -38y, yay, 5-6 -iay, -iaye, 
-geay, 6 -gaye, -iae, -ioye, -gei, -glay, -gjoye, 
6-7 -gaie, -inie, 6-8 -gey, 7 -gie, -ia, -jaye, 
-gjay; 7-9 poppinjay, 7- popinjay. 

1392-3 Zar! Derby's Exp, (Camden) 286 Pro j cage pro le 
popingay. ¢1g400 MAuNoEY. (1839) xxvii. 271 Of Popen- 
gayes, as gret plentee as men fynden here of Gees. 14.. 
Chaucer's Merch. T. 1878 (Camb. MS.) Syngith ful muriere 
than the popyniay [z. 7%. -iaye, -gay, popeniay} 14.. Jfetr. 
Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 625/5 Psifagus, popynyay. 1481 
Caxton Afyrr. u. viii. 84 Ther hen popengayes, whiche ben 
grene & shynyng lyke pecoks. 1540 Etvot Jmage Gow. 
(1556) es With the tounges of Popingaies, Nightyagales, 
and other sweete singyng hirdes. 1544 Tvaner Avfun 
Precig.H vj, Psitacus, Anglict a popiniay. 3533 Even Treat. 
Newe Ind, (Arb.) 19 There bee also grene popingeays. 
1577 Faamrron Joy/ull Newes mi. (1596) 94 He had eaten 
much fleshe of Popingeies. 1580 Baaincton Exp. Lord's 
Prayer (1596) 20 The Cardinals Hepiory that could pro- 
nounce distinctly all the Articles of the Creede. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa tx. 349 Of the parrat or poppiniay. 
These parrats are commonly founde in the woods of Ethi- 
opia. ar649 Daum. or Hawtn. Kam, Ep, Wks, (1711) 156 
The artificial notes of the learned ees ihe in the guilt 
cages, 1657 Owen Schisu: Wks. 1852 X11. 164 An empty 
insignificant word like the speech of parrots and popinjays. 
4792 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode Directors i, Lo, lofty poets are 
no longer priz'd, That to an eagle turn'd a pinjay. 1816 
Scotr Old Mort. ii, The figure of a bird decked with party- 
coloured feathers, so as to resemble a popinjay or parrot, 

«. (Sc.) 6 papinga, -gaw, -go, 8 popingoe. 

1530 Lynprsay Test. Papyngo 63 The complaynt of ane 
woundit Papingo. a1gso Freiris of Berwik 148 in Dune 
bar's Poems (S. T.S.) ago Als prowd as ony papingo. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reform. xv. 37 3¢ plesand Paun and Papin- 
— Cast of 3our blyithlyke cuilour. @ 1583 A. ARAUTHNOT 

raises of WVomen in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poents I. 14a The 
papingo in hew Excedis hirdis all [1794 Popingoe: see 3.] 

2. A representation of a parrot. ‘ta. Asan orna- 
ment: chiefly in tapestry. Ods. 

[1328 fru. BD, Stapleton (Hingeston-R.) 566 Tria tapecia 
crocei coloris pulverizata de papegais.]) 13.. Gaw. & Gr 
Aut. 611 Bryddez on semez, As papiayez pays pernyng 
bitwene. a 1400-50 Alexander §129 With pellicans & pape- 
ioyes polischt & granuen. @ 1440 Sir Degrev. 1480_Perreye 
in ylke a plas, And papageyes of grene. ?¢1475 Sgr. dowe 
Degre 798 A cloth of golde abought your heade, With 
popinjayes pyght with pery reed. 1546 /av. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees, No, 97) 140 One suyt of baldking with Popingjoyes 
1578 I. N. tr. Coug. HW, India 198 They will make a Parret 
or Popin Jay of mettall, that his tongue shal] shake, and 
his heade move, and his wings flutter. 

b. Asa heraldic charge or bearing ; also as the 
sign of an inn. j . ' 

¢1420 Lyps. Assembly of Gods 817 A popyniay was hys 
crest; he was of gret dyffence. 1687 Lond, as, No. 2306/4 
And the Thursday after, at the Popinjay in Norwich, 1868 
Cussans Her. (1882) 92 After the Eagle and the Falcon, the 
Birds of most frequent occurrence in Armory are the Swan, 
Game-cock, Cornish Chough, Pelican, Heron, Popinjay (or 
Parrot). [1881 Buake Peerage § Baronetage 7/1 (Sir R. J. 
Abercromby, Bart.) Three papingoes, vert, beaked and 
membered, gu) 

3. The figure of a parrot fixed on a pole as a 
mark to shoot at. Ods. exc. List. 

ay Hatt Chron., Hen. VIL 60, I sawe on a Sondaye 
this Lent .vi. C. straungiers shotyng at ye Popyngaye 
with Crosbowes. 1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd. § Comme, 
185 There is in each City a shooting with the Peece at 
a_Popingay of wood, set upon some high Steeple. 1653 
Urnounant Rabelais 1. xxiii. 107 Gargantua..shot at but- 
marks, at the papgay (Fr. papegay) from below upwards, 
orton height. 1994 Statist. Acc, Scot, Xt. 173 One is 
a perpendicular mark, called a popingoe.. cut out in wood, 
fixed in the end of a pole, and placed 120 feet high, on the 
steeple of the monastery. 1816 Scott O/d Afort. ii, The 
chief [sport] was to shoot at the popinjay. 18z5 C. M. 
Westmacott Eng. Spy IL. 8 We'll shoot at pride and 
poppinjays. . 

4. fig. +a. Formerly applied to n 
eulogistic sense, in allusion to the 
rarity of the bird. Ods. rare. a 

@1310 in Wright Lyric P. v.26 He is papeiai in pyn that 
beteth me my bale, To trewe tortle ina Tour, y telle the 
mitale, ¢1430 Lypc. Conrmend, Our Lady 81 O popiniay, 

lumed with al clennesse. c1qgo Hottann Sewlat 125 

he Pacoke of pryce That was Pape cald..He callit oa 
his cubicular.,That was the proper Pape laye, provde in 
his apparale. , 

b. More usually taken as a type of vanity or 
empty conceit, in allusion to the bird's gaudy 
plumage, or to its mechanical repetition of words 
and phrases, and thus applied contemptuonsly to a 
person: cf, Parror 2. 

3528 Tixoate Oded. Chr. Man 89 b, The prest ought to.. 
Christen them in the english tonge, and not to playe the 
popengay with Credo saye ye: volosaye ye and baptismum 
saye ye, for there ought to be nomummynge in soch a mater. 
3596 Suaks. 1 /fen. /V, 1, iii, 50, I then, all-smarting, with 
my wounds being cold, (To be So pestered with a Popingay). 
@ 1618 Rateicu /avent. Shipping 4% Popa that value 
themselves by their out sides, and by their Players coats. 
1678 Otway Friendship in Fv. i, Shall 1 draw my Cerebrus 
and cut you off, you gaudy Popinjays? 1819 Scott 
Jvanhoe xxxv, The fond fool was decked in a painted coat, 
and jangling as pert and as prond as any p pin jay. 1881 
Brsant & Rice Chapi, of Fleet 11. 216, I think the players 
are hetter company than your priggish popinjays. 

+5. The prevailing colour of the green parrot ; 


rson in a 
eauly and 


POPISH. 


a shade of green; also a¢/77b, or a8 aay., as popinjay 
blue, colour, green, yellow. Obs. 

1547 Recorve Judic. Ur. 16b, There are also oyle coloures 
(that is popingey grene) of iii sortes. 1573 Art of Limming 
8 If you auingle Azure and Masticot together, you shal haue 
thereof a perfite Popinjay greene. 1577 Breton Flourish 
Fancie (Grosart) 14/2 The colours of her cloath are .. red, 
blewe, greene, Cernation, Yelow and popyniay, 1578 Lyte 
Dedoens vi. Ixix. 746 Covered with a barke of'a light greene 
or Popingay colour. 1587 Harmison Zugland u, vii. (1877) 
172, | might here name..hewes deuised for the nonce .. as 
- popingaie blue. 162a Praciiam Sagal Gent. 114 If more 
inclining to a Popingjay, adde more Pinke to your white 
Lead, 1688 R. Houma Armonry mi. xix. (Roxb.) 1537/2 All 
mixt colours..as carnation, Oreng-tawny, Sky colour, Poneht 

ie, Russett, are bastard and dishonorable colours. 
DUsrev Pills WU a Beck had a Coat of Popin-jay. 1865 
NV. § Q. 3rd Ser. VIII. 372/2 Popinjay-green, philomel- 
yellow, &c., no longer appear in the Army Lists. 

+b. Name of a plant. Obs. rave—° and doubiful, 

1658 Privues, Popingey,..also an Herb, so called from 
being of the colour of that bird, being a kinde of greenish 
colour, this Herb is called in Latin Symphonia, 

6. A local name of the green woodpecker. 

{r6ra Peacnam Gent?, Exerc. 128 Terpsichore would bee ex- 
pressed .. vppon her head 2 coronet of. .thosegreene feathers 
of the poppiniaie, in token of that victory, which the Muses 
got of..the daughters of Pierins,,.who after were turned 
into Pp epiniaies or wood-peckers.) 1833 G. Alontagu’s 
Ornith. Dict. 385 Poppinjay, Picus viridis. 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds, Popinjay..has in this couutry been transferred 
tothe Green Woodpecker. 1908 T. Haany Mother Mourns 
Poems 73 My popinjays fail from their tappings. 

Hence Po'pinjayeaa, s7oce-zwd. 

2890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister? 192 You sweet future 


popinjayess. 

Popish (pés'pif), a. [f. Pore 54.1 + -1s11.] 
+1. Of or pertaining to the pope; papal. Ods. 
arsqo Barnes Wes. (1573) 324/2 Nethe authoritie of 
Councels, and Pr certaine lawes, both Emperiall, and 
Popish, 22548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V 340, From his foolishe 
usurped name and Popishe dignitee. 1567 Gude § Godtie 
B. (S. T. S.) 204 His Popische pryde, and thrinfald Crowne, 
Almaist hes loste thair mycht. 

2. Of or pertaining to popery ; of or belonging to 
the Church of Rome; papistical. (In hostile use.) 
1s18 Rov Rede me (Arb.) 116 Though popisshe curres here 
at do barcke. 1549 Latimer qf Serm. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb) 
104 He wy! kepe hys ession quyetly as he dyd in the 
tala dayes, 1553 Bate Vocacyon Pref.6h, Myne hoste 
zambert..was delynered from hys vayne beleue of purga- 
torye, and other Popysh peltryes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 62 The occasyone came by popysse presttes, 
ibid. 64 He sayd that men wolde have up agayne ther 
popych masse. 1685 Evetyn Diary 9 Nov., The King .. 
required .. indemnity and dispensation to Popish officers 
from the Test. 1689 Declan, Rights Will, lary ¢. 2§$9 
That it is inconsistent with the Safety and Welfare of this 
Protestant Kingdom, to be governed hy a Popish Prince. 
1769 BracksTone Comer, IV. iv. 57 A short summary of the 
laws against the papists, under their three several classes, 


of persons Leaiecd | the popish religion, popish recusants 
convict, and popish priests, 1862 S. Witarrrorcr in Live 


(1882) III. ii. 71 It is quite sure to stir up a vast amount of 
prejudice from its siungularly un-Eaglish and Popish tone. 

3. Cond. Po'pish-like a., that looks like popish. 

Yr R, Ware. Foxes & Firebrands tu. 19 Neither would 
she Countenance any thing that would seem Popish-like. 
tyes Hickerincit, Priest-cr. ut. vii. 70 This Popish-like 
Adoration (I do not say Popish, but Popish-like Adoration), 

Popishly (pépifli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In 2 popish way; in the direction of or in accord- 
ance with popish doctrine, ates or ideas. 

1838 Latimer Let, fo Cromwell Rem. (Parker Soc.) 403 Their 
school,..maintained..hy a brotherhood,..not without some 
Ruile, pishly pardoniug, and therefore now worthily 

ecried. 26r3 Purcuas Pilevi¢mage (1614) 535 He affirmes 
that the conuerts of these parts are more popishly Christian, 
then in the midst of Rome or Spaine. 1678 Woon Life 
1 Dec, (O. H.S.) 11. 424 All such..that are suspected to be 
popishly addicted, xz0g Hickennoiw, Priest-cru. vii, 
ne ‘opishly affected, or Popishly suspected Reigns. 
1896 Protestant Echo XVI. 3126/1 This popishly styled 
"Prince of the Apostles‘. 

Popishness (pépifnés). Now rare. [f. 
Popist + -NES8.] The quality or condition of being 
popish; poplsh doctrine or practice ; popery. 

1530 Tinoarz Ans, Mores. ii, Wks. (1572) 280/2 To wishe 
them in hetter case,..is fay mynded popishnes. 1538 
Bark Thre Lawes 1966 The olde popyshnesse is past whych 
was dampnacyon, 1657 J. Watts Vind. Ch. Eng. 232 As 
there is no popishnesse, so, I do not see what superstitious- 
nesse there can be in it, 

Popism (pé«piz’m). sonce-wad. [f. PorE 56.14 
-18m.] The papal system or religion ; = PoPEry 1. 
_ 1840 CartyLe Heroes iv. (1872) 123 Formulism, Pagan Pope- 
ism, and other Falsehood. /did, 126 To..say: See, Protes- 
_ ee dead; Popeism is more alive than it, will be alive 
alter it 

Popisme, Popistant, varr. Porrism, [o- 
PESTANT. 


+Po-pistry. Ods. Var. Paristny, after Life. 

1545 Brinkcow Compé. xvi. (1874) 38 That all the whole 
pope, withall popistry, may be vite denyed and banysshed, 

tPopi-ze, v. Oss. [f. Pope sé.) + -izE. Cf. 
Papizx.] ivi, To play the pope; = Pavize. Hence 
Y pe ie a. 

y6rr Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. 528/a Some Porizing 
Bishops and ambitious Clerks, 

Po:pjoy, v. ?To amnse oneself. 

1853 G. H. Kixestev Sport 4 Trav. (1900) 472 His stream 
=in which he himself was wont to popjoy in n very 
sboriginal manner. 1857 Hucurs Jom Brown 1. i, And 

Vox, VII. 
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after a whole afternoon's popjoying, they caught three or 
four small coarse fish. 


Poplar (pp'plax). Forms: 4-5 poplere, 4-6 


popler, 5 poppeler, populer(e, 6 popelare, | 


poplare, popeler, 6-7 popular, 6- poplar. 
[ME. popler, a. OF. poplier (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), F. peuplier, f, L. pdpul-us poplar + 
-ter (:—L. -drius) forming names of trees. Cf. 
Popp.eE sé.1] 

1. A tree of the genus Popi/us, comprising large 
trees of rapld growth, natives of temperate reglons, 
some species remarkable for tremnlons leaves, and 
producing soft light timber of loose textare; also, 
the timber of this tree. The Black Poplar, White 
Poplar, Lombardy Poplar, and Trembling Poplar 
or Aspen are the familiar European species. 

The name is not native, and was used to render L, populxs 
before it was identified with any native or introduced tree, 

3382 Wyeiir fos. iv. 13 Thei brenneden tymyame vnder 
ook, and poplere, and terebynt. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 11. 303 Perfore Iacob took grene 3erdes of populers 
of almand trees and of platans, and pyled of be runde [ef. 
Poree sd.! b, quot. 1382), a3q00 Pistild of Susan 70 Pe 
palme and pe poplere, pe pirie, pe plone.  ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 408/2 Poplere, or popultre, popielns, 1523 Fitzuers, 
/usb. § 130 1a many places..(they] set such wethyes and 

epelers in marshe grounde to nourysshe wode. 1562 
Turner erdad 11. z Poplers grow hy water sides and in 
moyst places, ¢1 Re Deumo. or Hawtu. Poens 8 The 
Pe spreads her Branches to the Skye, And hides from 
sight that azure aie a1800 Cowrer Foglar Field 1 
The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade, And the 
whispering sound of the cool colonade. 1830 Tennyson 
Mariana iv, Hard by a poplar shook alway, All silver- 
green with gnarled bark. ae 

b. With word distinguishing the species, as 

Balsam Poplar (7. dalsamifera) of N. America and 
Canada, with large resin-covered buds; Black Poplar 
Ne atgra), of wide hrauching habit; Carolina or Neck- 
ace oplar (P. moniliyfera), the common Cottonwood of 
ULS., a tall tree, the light wood of which is valuahle for 
making packing-cases, ete.; Grey Poplar (7. canescens), 
a variety of the White Poplar; Lombardy or Italian 
Poplar (?. pramidalis, asta, or dilatata), of taper- 
ing pyramidal hahit and great height, also called Pine 
Poplar and aN a Soft or Paper Poplar (?. 
grandidentata), of N. America, the soft wood of which is 
extensively used for POUT aE Trembling Roper 
(P. tremula), the Aspen; White Poplar (?. adba), a large 
spreading tree, with deeply indented roundish leaves, which 
are downy and white beneath; the ABELE, 


Sera. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. s.v. Populus, Populus) 
balsamifera,..Balm of Gilead; Balsam Poplar ; Tacama- 
hac. 1579 Lancnam Gard. Health (1633) 504 The leaues 
and yong huds of *hlack Poplar, stampt and applyed, 
swageth the paine of the gout in the hands or feet. 1859 
W. S. Coreman Woodlands (1862) 76 Early in spring, when 
the branches of the Black Poplar are yet leafless, they are 
loaded with..a profusion of deep red catkins, or pendulous 
flower-spikes, /4d. 72 There is a variety..very common 
in the country, and sometimes called the *Grey Poplar 
(Populus alba, v. canescens), which has leaves more heart- 
shaped, aud less deeply indented, 1982 J. Scott /'oet, 
Wks. 264 Hears the grey poplars whisper in the wind, 
1766 Museum Rust. V1. 176 The *Italian, or *Lom- 
bardy poplar, is of very quick pow easily multiplied. 
1882 Garden 14 Jan. 26/1 This autiful upright Cypress 
is among evergreen shrubs what the Lombardy Poplar is 
among timber trees. 1789 7'rans. Soc. Arts 1. 78 This 
tree is called by some the *Pine Poplar. 1795 Gentd. Mag. 
LXV. u. 628 On the older leaves of the *Po-poplar it 
[a fungus] is observable this season very frequent. 
Spirit of Woods 66 The Lombardy or Po poplar, a native 
..of Italy, where it grows very plentifully, especially on the 
bauksof the Po. 1884 Minter Planten., Populus grandi« 
dentata, Large-toothed Aspen, *Soft or Paper Poplar. 
1698 Fryer sice. E, india § P. 248 lfere is beheld the 
*Trembling Poplar. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 11. 205 The trembling lar does not succeed so 
well on stiff clayey soils, but will thrive in almost any other. 
1s6a Buttevs Bulwark, Bh, Sionples 586, Pine trees, and 
“white Populars. r18s9 W.S. Coreman Woodlands (1862) 

2 The White Poplar often grows into n very large and 

lofty tree. ’ 

2. Applied to other trees resembling the poplar 
in some respect: the pe (also Tulip 
Poplar) of N. America (Liriodendron tulipi- 
ferum); an Australian tree with poplar-like leaves, 
Carumbium populifolium (Omalanthus populi- 
foliui), N.O. Euphorbiacez, also called Queena- 
land Poplar; 1 small Anstralian timber-tree, 
Codonecarpus cotinifolius = FIORSE-RADISH éree 
(b), also called Native Poplar; Yellow Poplar 
= Tulip Poplar (Treas. Bot, 1866). 

1766 Compl. Farmer, Tulip-tree, oo 0 native of North 
America, ..is generally known throngh all the English 
settlements by the title of poplar. 1852 Morrit Zanning 
§ Currying (1853) 93 The bark of the poplar (Liriadendron 
tuliptferums) also coulains tannin. 1894 Melbourne Afusesst 
Catal, Economic Woods No, 61 (Morris), Raddish-Tree. 
.»The poplar of the Central Australian explorers. Whole 
tree strong-scented, 1896 Spencer Thro Larapinta Land 47 
A Codonocarpus, the ‘native poplar’ with light green 
leathery leaves. 1898 Morrts Austral Eng. 365 Poplar, 
in Queensland, 2 timher-tree, Carnmdinm populifoliunt, 

3. atirié, and Contd., as poplar-block, -board, 
-branch, grove, -leaf, log, shade,-timber, -iree, -twig; 
poplar-covered, -crowned, flanked, -lined adjs. ; 
popiar aphis, Pemphigus bursarius or P. spiro- 
theese, both of which form galls on the leaf-stalks of 


poplar-trees; poplar beetle, Lina populi, of the 


1884 Miter P/and.n,, * Balsam Fores) Populus balsami- | 
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| family Chrysomefidw, feeding on the leaves of the 
poplar; poplar birch, (U/.S.) the common birch, 
_ Betula alba; poplar borer, a beetle, Saperda 
calearata, which bores into the twigs and yoang 
hranches of the poplar; poplar dagger, a moth, 
Acrouycta populi, the larva of which feeds on 
poplar leaves; poplar girdler, a beetle, Saperda 
concolor, the larva of which girdles the trunks of 
poplar saplings; poplar grey, a British moth, 
Acronycia megacephala ; poplar hawk (moth), 
Smerinthus popult, a large ne of the Sphin- 
gidz; poplar kitten, a small British puss-moth, 
Cerura or Dicranura bifida; poplar lutestring, 
arare British moth, Ceropacha or Cymalophora or ; 
poplar pine = Lombardy poplar; poplar-spin- 
ner, a N. Amer. geometrid moth, Biston ursaria, 
| the larva of which strips poplars of their leaves ; 
poplar-worm, the caterpillar of a poplar moth. 
1816 Krasy & Spe. Entomol, ii. (1818) 1. 29 The *poplar 
and apple Aphis are distinct species, /did. xxi. 11.245 The 
grub of the *poplar-beetle. .is remarkable for similar organs, 
1870 Morris Larthly Par. 11.111, 278 From off the *poplar- 
block white chips would fly. 1481-90 Howard Househ. 
Bhs, (Roxb.) 517 Payd to nts carpenter, for c.c, of 
pe bord, 1590 Srenser F. (). 1. ix. 39 What wight 
she was that *Poplar braunch did hold? 1798 Laxpor 
Gebir vi. 157 *Poplar-crown'd Sperchios. 1832 J. Reaxte 
Conspectus Butterfl. § Moths 78 Acrouycta... The *Poplar 
Grey. rsg1 Peacivau. Sf. Dict., Alameda, a *popler 
groue, Populetum, 1832 J. Rennie Conspectus Butterfl. 
& Moths 23 The *Poplar Hawk. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. 
Gard. Il. 471/72 The Poplar Hawk Moth..lives on Pop- 
| lars and Willows, and on Laurel and Laarustinus. /i¢. 
254/2 The *Poplar Kitten .. feeds on Aspen and other 
Poplars, 1s61 Hottvausa //om. Afoth. 13b, Make hym 
a playster of *Popular leaues. 1715 Pork Odyss. vit. 135 
Their busy fingers move, Like poplar-leaves when Zepbyr 
fans the grove. 1832 J. Rennir Conspectus Butterfi. & 
Moths 82 The *Poplar Lutestring. 1770 H, Watpore 
Let. to Hon. H. S. Conway 25 Dee, If *poplar-pines ever 
’ grow, it must be in such a sonking season as this. 1497 
Naval Ace Hen. VII (1896) 235 Certeyn spoppeler nits 
{ for making of ce pavysses. 14.. Moc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 
| 604/8 Populus, a *populertre, 1809 A. Hexav Traz, 128 
| Young w of the birch, aspen, and poplar-tree. Ha 
| Mackau Lyfe Morris 1. 335 Ordering three hundredweight 
' of *poplar-twigs for experiments in yellow dyeing. 1807-8 
W. levine Sa/mag. (1824) 223 Last year the *poplar-worm 
made its appearance. 4 
| Hence Po:plared //. a., planted with poplars. 
] 
| 


1886 Mas. Cappy oe Jeanne D'Arc8s The poplared 
levels of the southern bank. 1902 Daily Chron. 4 Sept. 7/4 
The afternoon was lovely, by the poplared Loire. 
Pople, obs. f. PEOPLE, PoppLe; var. PoPEL Oés. 
Popler, obs. f. Por.ar; var. PoPELER Oés. 


| +Po-plesy, poplexy. Os. Chiefly Se. 
[{Aphetic form of ArorLexy. So obs. Du. popelcye 
(Plantin).] = APOPLEXy. 
€1386 Cuavcer Mun's Pr. T, 21 (Harl, MS.) The gonte 
lette hir no ping for to daunce Ne poplexie schente not hir 
heed. 1490 Caxton Facydos xxviii. 110 The gowte or the 
poplesie. ¢rgoo Rowlis Cursing 43 in Laing Anc. Poet. 

Scot, 212 Pouertie, pestilence or poplecy, a1s85 Mont- 

comerie Flyling 322 The painfull poplesie and pest. 

+Porplet. 04s. [app.ad. OF, *poupeletie, fem. 
| of foupelet darling.] A female favourile; a light 

woman; awench, So + Poplo‘lly, a mistress, 

| 1597 Stanvaurst Descr. /rel. in Holinshed (1808) V1. 32 
The prettie poplet his wife began to be a fresh occupieing 
giglot at home. 1658 Putttirs, Poflet, a young wench. 
1694 Ladies Dict. 377/1 Jopelet, ote, Puppet _or young 
wench, 1825 Creevev in C. Pafers (1904) 11. 86 This house 
.. presided over hy 2 poplolly! a magnificent woman, 
dressed to perfection, without a vestige of her former habits. 

+ Poplin). Oés. Also 8poupelin. [a. obs. F. 
Pie ips popelin (16th c. in Godef.), mod.F. 
dial. fop/in, in same sense; of uncertain origin, 
possibly a fanciful application of obs. F. fopediz, 
fa little finicall darling’ (Cotgr.).] A kind of 
cake : see quots. 

1600 SurFLet Countrie Farme ¥. xxii. 723 Poplins are 
made of the same flower, knodden with milke, yolkes of 
egges, and fresh buiter. 1725 Baaptey Fam, Dict, s.v. 
Poupelin, You must plunge the uether crust first, ..and 
afterwards do the same by the upper crust of the Poupelin. 


| Poplin 2 (pe'plin). [ad. F. popeline, for earlier 
papeline (1667 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. papadina, 
| fem. of Zapalino adj., papal (whence F. papalin 
adj. @ 1646 in eek applied to this 
material because mannfactnred at Avignon, until 
1791 a papal town, which still has manufactures of 
silk goods.] A mixed woven fabric, consisting of 
| a silk warp and worsted weft, and having a corded 
| sarface ; now made chieflyin Ireland. Also applied 
| to imitations of this (see next). : 
| Double poplin, a stiff poplin in which the silk warp and 
the worsted weft are both very heavy. P 
1710 Loud, Gas. No. 4706/4 For Sale.., Poplins, ..and 
other Stuffs. 1737 4. Yersey Archives X1. 517 The other 
] lin'd with light colour'd Silk Poplin that is pretty well worn. 
| 2796 Morse Amer. Geog, II. t (/reland) The mixed goods, 
| or tahinets and poplius have n long celebrated. 1815 
| Jane Austen Zpama xxxv, I have some notion of putsing 
such a trimming as thiz to my white and_sdver poplin. 
1882 Beck Drafger's Dict. 5. V5 Many poplins now made 
have not a particle of silk in their strocture, hut are com- 
posed of worsted and flax or worsted and cotton, to the 
| great detriment of their appearauce, wear, and reputation. 


POPLINETTE. 


attrib. 1751 Mas. Detany in Life & Corr. (1862) 111. 34, 
I have bought for my mourning a dark grey Irish poplin 
sack. 1862 SALA SAip-Chandler iv. (1862) 78 Ladies, with 
fans, and topknots, and poplin gowns, and pearl necklaces. 

Poplinette (peplinet). [f, Poruin 2+ -ETTE.] 
A woollen or linen fabric in imitation of poplin. 

1861 Englishwom, Dom. Mag. Wl. 69/t Mohairs still con- 
tinue in vogue, as also poplinettes an chalés. 1889 Pad? 
Alall Gaz. 3 Apr. 6/2 Favourite materials for children’s 
dresses are poplinettes. an Daily Chron, 16 May 8/3 
Among the novelties..are the poplinettes—linen materials, 
30 silky-looking and lustrous that they might almost be 
mistaken for rich silk poplins, . 

+Porplite, 2. Oés. rare. [irreg. ad. mod.L, 
poplite-us; see below.] = PoPLITEAL. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict., Poplitra 
Vena, the Poplite Vein, formed by two Branches of the 


Crural Vein. 
Poplitead (ppplitté,d), adv. Anat. [f. Por- 
DextraD.] Towards 


LITE-US + -ad, towards: see 
the popliteal aspect. 

1803 Barcray Mew Anat. Nomenci. 166 In the sacral 
extremities,..Poplitead will signify towards the popliteal 
aspect. 1808 — Muscular Motions 444 The motion popli- 
tead, which is called extension. 

Popliteal (peplitéal, error. ppplitzal), a. 
Anat. ([f. mod.L. popltle-us (see next) + -AL.] 
Pertaining to, situated in, or connected with the 
ham, or hollow at the back of the knee ; esp. in 
names of parts, as popliteal artery, glands, liga- 
ment, nerve, space, tendons (= hamstrings), vez. 

1786 J. Pearson in Med. Connuun. VW. 99, 1 began by 
dissecting the popliteal artery. 1808 Barctav Afuscular 
Afotious 335 The muscles on the rotular and popliteal aspects 
of the legs, 1831 J. F. Soutn Ofto's Pathol. Anat. 454 
Morgagni .. found, in a popliteal aneurysm, the nerve.. 
almost completely destroyed. 1894 Lancet 2 July 59/2 
Total extirpation of the po; pliteal aneurysm. . 

|| Popliteus (pep itis, erron. poplitids). 
Anat. [mod.L, adj. (sc. mzesculus), f. poples, pop- 
dit-em ham, hough. Erroneously spelt pop/itwus : 
the L. suffix is-czes, as in corporens, osseus, sangui- 
neus, etc.) More fully popltteus muscle: a flat 
triangular muscle at the back of the knee-joint. 

1704 J. Haanis Lex. Techn. 1, Popliteus, by some called 
Subpopiiteus, is a Muscle of the Leg. 1840 E, Witson 
Anat. Vade Al. (1842) 8> Immediately beneath this is tbe 
groove which lodges the tendon of origin of the popliteus. 
187a Mivart Aleut. Anat. 182 On its outer surface is a pit 
for the tendon of the poplitens muscle. 

+ Poplitic, ¢. Oés. (erron. -et-). (f. L. poples, 
poplit-em tam, hough +-10. So obs. F. poplitique 
(Cotgr.) the popliteal vein.] = PorniTraL, So 
+ Poplitical (erton. -et-) 2. Obs. 

1541 R. Copcano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. K iv, Howe 
BODY) and what eee hen let hlode commonly in the great 
fote? Answere... The scyatyke vnder the ancle outwarde 
and the popletyke that is vnder the kne. 1 A.M. tr. 
Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. \f. xiib/2 The Haves where 
we open the Popleticalle Vayne. 1656 Blount Géossogr, 
s.v. Vein, Popletichk vein, the ham-veine, 1658 Pritiips, 
Papilitich Vat.) belonging to the ham, or leg. 

Poplolly: see PorLer. 

|| Popo, popoi, variants of Papaw. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 181 As hollow as a popo, 
189 E. Reeves Jdomeward, Bound 135 Bread-fruit, mango, 
popoi, and other tropical fruits. 

+ Popoma:stio, a, Obs, humorous nonce-wd, 
[irreg. f. Pore si.1 + Gr. paorg whip, scourge, 
after words in -1c.] Scourging the pope. 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Seudler Wks. 1. 16/1 To you 
from faire and sweetly sliding Thames A popomasticke 
Sculler warre proclaimes. 

Po-poplar, Lombardy Poplar: see Popnar 1 b. 

Pop-over (pe'pduvar). U.S. [f. Por v.1 + OvER 
adv.J Avery light cake made of flour, milk, eggs, 
and butter (?so0 called because it swells over the 
edge of the tin in which it is baked). 

1887 A. A. Haves Yesuit’s Ring 120 Broiled chicken and 
popavers 1892 Kiptinc & Batestier Naxlahka 70 ‘The 

ot brown pop-overs, with their beguiling yellow interiors. 
1902 Fortin, Rev. June 1008 The cook .. is expected to 
have ready for breakfast either fresh baked ‘ biscuits '(scones), 
‘ muffins’, or ‘ pop-overs © 

Poppa. U.S. collog. = Papal, 

1902 Howrits Kenfons xii, Well, there's one thing; } 
won't call him fofga any more..and ] won't say pap4 and 
mamma. Everybody that kuows anything says father and 
mother now. 1902 Daily Chron. 10 May 3/3 The decline 
of ‘poppa’ and ‘momma’ in Ohio may convince some 
Western politicians that England is still exercising her 
insidious and baleful influence. 

Poppe, obs. form of Poop sb.1 

Poppe‘an, a. ronce-wd. [itreg. f. Poppy + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to poppy-juice; soporific. 

1790 Coreaipce Poems, Inside the Coach 15 ¥n drizzly rains 
ae dews O'er the tired inmates of the Coach diffuse. 

opped corn: see PoP-corN. 

Poppe-holy, variant of Popr-m0Ly Oés. 

+Po'ppel. 0¢:. [a. OF. fopelle (Neckham); cf. 
Porrtet, Poparp.] (?) The Spoon-bill. 

[argoo Neckuam De Utensilibus Gloss. (MS. Bruges) 
(Godefroy), AZundes, popelles {no gloss in MS. Cotton in 
Wright} ag ola Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xiv. 26 
Dottrel, Snipe, Godwipe, Dicken, Poppel, Bitter, Hearon, 

Poppell, obs. variant of PEBBLE. 

Popper (pe‘p21), sd. [f. Por vl + -er}.] 

+1. A small dagger. Obs. 
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¢1386 Cnaveer Reeve's 7.11 A ioly poppere baar he in 
his pouche Ther was no man for peril dorste hym touche, 

2. One who or 2 thing which makes a popping 
sound. a. A gun, fire-arm, or the like; spec. a 
pistol (s/ang), _b. One who shoots; a gunner. 

1750 Coventay Pompey Litt.1. xvi. ee 40/1, 1,.bonght 
a second-hand pair of poppers. 1826 L, Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 291 Spoiled by some rascally shore popper. 1834 
Buexstone Agnes de Vere w iii, I've an excellent case of 
poppers here that I always kee londed. 1845 Baowninc 
Englishi, in Italy 280 On the plain will the trumpets join 
chorus And more poppers bang. , 

3. A utensil for popping ‘corn’ (maize). U.S. 

1875 Knicut Diet. Mech., ae er, usually a wire basket, 
which is held over the fire an shaken or revolved so as to 
keep the corn moving. - 

4, One who moves promptly and quietly. 

18as New Monthly Mag. XIV. 194 The popper over to 
France and peep-taker at Holland. 

af Bo pres, v. Obs. rarem'. In 4 poper. 
[freq. of Por v1; see -ER5.] intr, To * pop * to 
and fro; to ‘pop about’; to trot. 

136a Lancet. ?, Pd. A. xt. 210 Ac now is religioun a ridere 
& ‘a rennere aboute,..Poperip on a palfrey (B. x. 308 A 
priker on a palfray] to toune and to toune. 

+ Po-ppering. Os. Forms : 6-7 poperin, 7 
popring, -rin, popperin, poppring, 7-8 -ering. 
[f. Flem, Poferinghe, name of a town in W. 
Flanders.} A variety of pear. Also poppering pear. 

[a 1529 Sketton Sf. Parrot 72 In Popering grew peres, 
whan Parrot was an eg.] 

1go2 Suaxs. Row. & Ful. 1.1. 38 O Romeo that she were, 
O that she were An open, or thou a Poprin Peare. 1609 
Ev. Woman in Hum. ww. i. in Bullen 0. P2 TV, No plums, 
nor no parsneps, no peares, nor no Popperins. 1612 Tove- 
neur Ath. Crag. ww. i, The wanton Streame,..still seeming 
to play and dally under the Poppring so long that it has 
almost wash’d away the earth from the roote. 1750 E. 
Situ Contpi. Liousewife (ed. 14) 214 Take ppering pears, 
and thrust a picked stick into the head of them. 

Poppet(prpét), 52. Forms: 4-6 popet, 5 poopet, 
6 pop-, poppette, 6-8 poppit,6- poppet. See also 
Purret. [ME. fofe/, -effe, agreeing in sense with 
F. poupelte doll, known in 1583, in Cotgr, 1611 
“a ‘little babie, pyppet, bable’; a dim. of a form 
*soupe, not found in this sense in French; but 
ch It. pupa, also puppa ‘a babic or puppet 
like a girle; uscd also for a lasse or wench ‘ 
(Florio) :—Romanic *puppa for L. papa a girl, 
damsel, Inss; also, a doll, puppet. Cf. Rhet. 
popa, also late MHG. and Ger. pupfe, MLG. 
poppe, Du. pop, nll from Romanic, meaning ‘ doll’; 
also F. poupée doll (13th c. in Littré), The ab- 
sence from French of foupfe in a corresponding 
sense, and of foupelte before the 16th c., makes the 
immedinte source of the ME. word uncertain. 
Poppet was the earlier form of Purret, with which 
in the earlicr senses it agrees, but in sense 1 it is not 
contemptuous ; it does not occur in several senses 
of puppet, but in sense 6 it is the usual oat 

1. A small or dainty person; in quot. 1699, a dwarf, 
pygmy ; usually, in later use, a term of endearment 
for a pretty child, girl, or young woman; darling, 
pet. (Cf Puppet sd. 1.) Now diad, 

€1386 Cnaucrer Sir Thofas Prol. 11 This were a popet in 
an Arm tenbrace For any womman smal and fair of face. 

1426 Lype. De Guil. Pilgr. 11635, 1 am a pet, in soth- 
nesse, Douhter to dame Ydelnesse. 1597 Bear Theatre 
God's Fudgem. uw. xxix. (1612) 404 As one of the three chap- 
men was employed ., abroad, so the pretty poppet his wif 
began to play the harlot at home. 1699 Gartn Dis- 
pensary vi. (1700) 79 So when the Pigmies..Wage puny 
War against th’invading Cranes; The Poppets to their 
Bodkin Spears repair. 1718 Free-thinker No. 57 1,1 have 
been always told that T was a 7 pretty, Miss, and a sweet 
Poppet. 1830 Miss Mrrrorp Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 253 
The little girl as pretty a curly-headed, rosy-cheeked 
poppet, as ever was the pet and plaything of a large family. 
1840 Mas, F. Trottope Widow Married ii, So the darling 
ppet was not always anes for company. 
attrib, 1981 J. Bete Haddon's Answ, Osor. 38 Mainteine 
your untruth with pretie popet demaundes. 1719 D'Urrry 
Pills It. 339 Those Poppet Hours are wasted now, I'll 
sneak and cringe no more. 
+2. A small figure in the form of a child or a 
human being; a doll; = Puppet sd. 2. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton By iv. xxxvi, 84 Childeren 
maken popetis for to pleyen with whyle they ben yonge. 
1530 Pasar. 256/2 Popet for chyldre to play with, povpee. 
1531 Tinnate Exp, 1 Fokn v. (1537) 81_A chylde.. yf he 
ppet. 1693 Daypen Persius ii, 
Notes (1697) 434 Those Baby-Toys were little Babies, or 
Poppets, as we call them. 17a9 Mas. Drtanv in Life § 
Corr. (1861) 1. 230 The little poppet are very well cut, but 
you must take more pains about the trees and shrubs, for no 
white paper must be left. : 
+b. A small human figure, used for purposes of 
sorcery or witchcraft. Odés. 

13.. K. Alis. 77 Of wax made him popetis, And made 
heom fyghte with battes [Bod/ey AS, pophtrices aarioe 
1693 C. Matnea /nvis, World vii. (1862) 35 When there can 
be found their (witches'] Pictures, Poppets, and other 
Vellish Compositions. /did. xii. 137 They did in holes of 


crye.. men styll ha 


| the said old Wall, find several Poppets, made up of Rags 


| 


and Hogs-bristles, with headless Pins in them, the Points 
being outward, 1693 in I. Mather 7ryals New-Lng. 
Witches (1862)213 Without any Poppits of Wax or otherwise. 
+0, Contemptuously applied to an image used 


. (mostly fir) which are 


POPPET-HEAD. 


in worship; hence, any material thing worshipped ; 
an idol, a maumet. OQés. 

150 Bate /mage Both Ch. 1. Pref. Avjb, Bablynges, braw!- 
inges, processyons, popettes, and suche other ma 
masteries. 1558 Becon Religues of Kone (1563) 88 He 
(Nicephorus] also destroied “Alii [Trene's] poppets, suffer- 
yng no images to remayne in the temples, 1687 Davoen 
Hind & P, 11. 78 You .. will endeavour in succeeding 
space, Those houshold Poppits on, our hearths to place. 
[1880 Weaa Goethe's Faust 11, vii, 164 And knead and 
mould your poppet well As many a foreign tale will tell.) 

+3. A human figure with jointed limbs, which 
can be moved by means of strings or wires; ¢s/. 
one of the figures ina puppet-show; a marionette: 
see Pupret 5b, 3. Also attrib. Obs. 

@ 1586 Sionev Arcadia 11 (1622) 160 As if they had beene 
Pete: whose motion stood only vpon her pleasure. @ 1610 

AaincTON Ex. Cath, Faith v, Ou Easter day in the 
morning they raise vp a Poppet, and make him walk by 
ee and strings. @ 1694 ‘LitLoTson Sera. exxv. (1743) 
VII. 2162 These are mere engines End panne in religion 
all the motions we see without proceed from an artificial 
contrivance. 1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3823/4 No Permission 
shall be given for acting Plays, .. or Expaing any Pore 
or other things that _ disturb the Fair. @1745 Swirr 
(L.), He writ,‘ A Merry Farce for Poppet’, Taught actors 
how to squeak and hop it. ; . f 

+b. A person whose actions, while ostensibly 
his own, are really actnated and controlled by 


another; = Purrrt sé. 3b. Ods. 

isso Bare Eng. Votarits u. 78b, Beholde here what 
popettes these lecherouse Inskes made of their kynges. 
1644 Br. Mountacu Gagg vil. 62 Therefore in conclusion 
your texts of Scripture are not to any purpose at all to 
prove Peter's primacy, but you a poppet. 5 

4. A cylindrical case for pins and needles, pencils, 
etc.; = Puppet sé. 6. Now @al. 

1866 Routledges Ev. Boy's Ann. 642 Driven into the 
‘pin-poppet’, the old name hy which these curious cases 
were best known. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v., A smaller 
kind, called a pin-poppet, is used to hold pins and needles; 
a larger, called a pereinepy is used by school-children 
for pens and pencils. ‘I want a poppet to keep my 
needles in‘, ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 

5. Onc of the upright pieces in a turning-lathe, in 
which the centres are fixed on which the work 
turns; a Iathe-head; = Puppet sé. 7. 

1665 [sce Porret-nEab 1]. 1875 Carpentry $ Join, 18 
We have. .designed the latter to take a circular saw as well, 
hy adding the wooden poppets..with their centre screws, 
1881 Younc Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 526 From a 
sen frame called the lathe-bed rises a couple of uprights 
called heads or poppets. me... 

b. Anoverhanging or projecting bracket support- 
ing a pendulum or the like: cf. Cook 6,1 16. 

1979 Trans. Soc. Arts (1783) 1. 240 The aforesaid pendu- 
lum suspended from a brass or metal poppet, called acock. 

©, = PUPPET-VALVE. 

1875 KNIGHT Dict. Mech, Poppet (Steantvengine), a valve 
having an axial stem and reciprocating vertically on its seat. 
See He asia attrib. 190a Lieut. Dawson in 19¢h 
Cent. Feb. 225 The inlet and exhaust valves are of the 
poppet type. 


6. Naut. Applied to short pieces of wood, used 
for various purposes : ¢sf. 8. Stout vertical squared 
pieces placed beneath a ship's hull to support her 
in launching; b. Pieces on the gunwale of a boat, 
supporting the wash-strake, and forming the row- 
locks; @. The bars with which the capstan is 


turned. - r 
c18s0 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 138 Pofpets, those pieces 
ee perpendiculat ly between aship’s 
bottom and the bilgeways, at the fore and aftermost parts of 
a ship, to support her in launching. 1867 Smvtn ailor's 
Word-bh, .¥., Also, ae on the gunwale of a boat 
support the wash-strake, and form the rowlocks. 1886 
Jj. A. Cautreitp Seamanship Notes 1 Always see your 
poppets shipped and fenders in. 1890 W. J. Gorpox 
Foundry 70 A series of struts or ‘ poppets’ is raised on them 
[the sliding ways, to launch a shia, A 
7. attrib. and Comb., as + poppet deity (sense 2¢); 
poppet spindle (sense 5); poppet-holes, the holes 
in the drumhend of the capstan in which the bars 
are inserted; poppet-leg (Awstralia), onc of the 
upright picces of timber at the mouth of the shaft 
of a mine, supporting the piece from which the 
cage is suspended: cf. PopPET-HEAD 2. (For 
poppet-play, -show, ~valve, see PUPPET-PLAY, etc.) 
@ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Afon. iii. (1642) 184 To appease 
the fary, forsooth, of their angry *poppet Deities. 1 
_M. Caubreito Seamanship Notes 3 Parts of the Capstan. 
rum head, ae Perres holes. 1890 Alelbourne Argus 
26 May 7/8 Wanted, 4 *Poppet Legs, bluegum, separate 
prices, 65{t., oft. 75 ft. long, rzin. to 15 in. small end. 
1896 IVesin, Gaz. 20 Apr. 8/1 The forests around will 
supply good straight timber, suitable for all mining pur- 
poses, inclusive o! ponpet legs, 1873 J. Ricuaros 1”00d- 
working Factories 85 For drilling, have a stem pad,..to go 
into the *poppet spindle. 
_ Hence + Po'ppet v. frvans., to treat as a poppet, 
to carry like an image or effigy. Obs. 
1748 Ricnaanson Clarissa (1810) V. ii. 15 
Rowe have got into i head; and J shall repeat them very 
devoutly all the way the chairmen shall poppet me towards 
her by-and-by. 
Poppet-hea:d, Also s2rely puppet-head. 
1. Ina lathe: = Popret sb, 5, PUPPET 54. 7. 
1665 R. Hooxe in PAi?. Trans. 1. 61 There must be two 
Poppetheads, into which the Mandril must pass. 1735 
W. Harrensy Sound Building 56 ‘Two level Pieces on 


These lines of 


POPPIED. 


each side the Puppet-Head. 1875 Knicut Dict. Meck., 
Poppel-head (Turning), the part of a lathe which holds the 
hack-center and can be fixed to any part of the bed. /did., 


Ate ne 1888 Hasiucn Model Engin. Handybk. (1900) | 
58 


his willafford a bearing for the back poppet-head centre, 

2. ‘fining. The frame at the top of a shaft, 

supporting the pulleys for the ropes used in hoist- 

ing; a pit-head frame: = Heap-cean 3. (Often 
in p/. in same sense. 

1874 J. H. Couiins Mletad Mining (1875) 129 Describe the 


| 
} 


construction of poppet heads, and give sketches in illustra. | 


tion of your answer. What will be the cost of poppet heads 
for whim drawing? 1888 F. Hume Afiae. Midas tv, The 
wheels were spinning round in the poppet-heads as the mine 
slowly disgorged the men who been working all nights, 
1900 Daily News 26 Nov. 2/1 Lofty poppet heads have 
been erected on this shaft, rr5ft high, in order to raise the 
auriferous gravel in one operation to a considerable height 
above the surface of the ground. 

7 pied (pe'pld), a. [f. Porry sé. + -eD2.] 

1, Filled or adorned with poppies. 

1828 Keats £udyor. 1. 255 ‘Their fairest-blossom'd beans 
and poppied corn. 1896 Weston. Gas. 25 Sept. 8/1 Cornfields 
and woodlands coming right to the edge of the poppied 
cliffs, 

2. Having, or affected by, the sleep-inducing 
quality of the poppy; slumberous, drowsy, narcotic. 

1805 T. Hanrat Scenes of Life II. 209 To admit the 
popied influence of Somnus. 1854 B, Tayton Poems of 
Orient, Nubia, A \and of dreams and sleep, a poppied land! 
1865 Swinavang /dicet 6 The Tt sleep, the end of all. 

Po'ppin. Now only dia/. Also 5 popyn, 6 
poppyn. [Late ME. fopyn, ad. OF. fopine (later 
poupine) a doll, a pretty little woman (15th c.), 
also Popin (proper Name, 1390), poup~in baby, 
fop (16th c. in Godef. Compi.); f. Romanic type 
*puppa: see Poprer.] A doll, a Puppet. 

3440 Proms, Parv. 409/1 Popyn, chylde of clowtys.., 
pupa, 152 Hvout, Poppyn, oscidlum. .. Circulatorixs, 
perteynynge to poppyn players. 1570 Levins Manip. 
134/14 A Poppin, oscttlum. a xBag Fousy Voc. £. duglia, 
Poppin-shew, a puppet-shew. 

opping (pe'pin), v4/. sé. [f. Por v.14 -1nel] 
The action of Por v.! in various senses. 

16ga H. L'Estaaxce Amer, vo Fewes 53 Wee finde no 
mention of any sound made of the kissing of the hand..or 
«any such popping or smacking. 1710 C. Suaowet Farr 
oe er of Deal w. ii. a3 Uper the first popping of the 

westion. 1844 THackeray Wand. Fat Ganiaib. v, The 
popping of the soda-water corks, 1887 Fenn Dick o° the 
Fens (1888) tag A peculiar popping and crackling began to 

heard, as the flames attacked the abundant ivy. 

Popping, vé/. sb.2: see aftcr Por v.2 

Popping (pe'pin), //. a. [f. Por v.1 + -1nG 2] 
That e s, in various senses. 

+1. Whose speech is mere popping; chattering. 


@1§18 SKELTON Afagnyf 23a What, Syr, wolde ye make © 


me a poppynge fole? a1sag — Keflyc. 39 Lyke pratynge 
poppyng dawes. s4o Patscu, Acolasins Miv, For a 
suretie this (fellow] is a very popyng foole. 4 

2. Of firing: Desnltory, occasional, dropping. 

1761 Chron.in Anus, Reg. 139/1 The enemy annoyed us 
with some opping musquetry from behind trees. 1779 Gent. 
Wag. XLUX. 469 Many popping shots were fired at him 
hy the rebel crew from the woods. 1836 F. SvKus Scrags /r. 

rn, 149 The frequent popping noise of the sharpshooters. 

+3. ot the sea: ?Tumhling, choppy. (Cf. 
Popre v. 1, 56.3 2, Poppy.) Ods. 

1628 Dicay Voy. Medii. (1868) 33 Being a hi 
sea some of my shippes had tike to hane Mite 
another. . 

4. Ofthe eyes: Protuberant. (Cf. pop-eyed in Por-.) 

@ 1696 Avaney Bricf Lives (1898) 1. 411 Hts eie full and 
popping, and not quick; a grey cie. 

Po‘pping-crease, Cricket. [f. Porpina vi. 
58., prob. in sense ‘striking ’+ CREASE 56.2 2.) A 
line drawn four feet in front of and parallel to the 
wicket, within which the batsman must staad. 

Probably the crease orig. marked the line which the ball, 
when bowled or trundied along the ground (see Bows v. 4), 
must have passed before i: might be ‘ popped ' or struck. 

1774 Laws of Cricket in Grace fre #2 (1891) 13 Ye 
Popping crease..must he exactly 3 foot 10 inches from ye 

Wicket. 1833 Nyaen Vag. Cricketer’s Tutor 28 In reaching 
In to0, be eee lly carefal that the right foot remain firmly 
in its place behind the popping-crease. Jéfa. 35 The first 
player I remember to have broken through the old rule of 
Standing firm at the popping crease for a length ball. 1897 
Ranyrstnnyt in Daily Chron, 23 Aug. 8/1 The rules state 
that a batsman is out untess his foot is within the popping- 
crease. A batsman often considers himself hardly treated 
when given out because his foot is on the line. 

Poppish (pg'pif); ¢ [f Por shls + -1sH 1] 
Of the natare of pop ; effervescent. 2 

188: Buacnmonn CAristowell (1882) III. xi. 164 The art of 
discharging a cork full bang, from a bottle of poppish fluid, 
without loss. 

+ Po-ppism. Obs. rare. Also 7 popisme. [a. 
KF. fopisme, ‘the popping, or smacking sound 
wherewith Riders incourage, or cherish, their 
horses’ (Cotgr.); ad. L. poppysmna, -ysmus, a. Gr. 
admmvoya, wownmvo pds, sbs. f. rowtiea to smack 
the lips, make a elucking sound.}] The making of 
a smacking sound with the lips. 

. 1653 Unquuant Rabelais 1. xxiit. 104 The prancing flour- 
ishes, and smacking popismes [F. popismes), for the better 
cherishing of the home, commonly used in riding. 1754 
Cuawerrs Cycl. Supp. s.v. Adoration, The method o| 
sates lightening, .. was by poppismns, or gentle clappings 
of the bands, 


h popping 
loule of one 


| a heap of stones about it. 1 


1123 


Poppite: sce Por s4.4 

Popple (pe'p'l), 54.1 Now dia/.and U.S. Forms: 
(1 popul), 4-6 popil, 5 -ille, -ul(e, 5-6 -ill, 
*yl(1, 6-8 pople, (8 popel), 7- popple, (9 dai. 
poople). [Late OF. popul-, MEL alae ad. L. 
Populus poplar; with ME. popil, 16th c. popie, ef. 
obs. and dial. F. poupie, ¥. peuple. So MHG. 
papel, popel, Du., LG., Ger. pappel, Sw., Dan. 
foppel, all ultimately from L.] = Portar. 

[?@ 1000 (MS. rathc.)in Kemble Cod. Dip! HL. arg Of dam 
ellene Pee of populfinige to Lambhyrste.} 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 57 The olive, the popil, & the oszer tree. 
1617 Monyson /2im. 111. 110 The Cypresse, Pople, and Oake 
trees, grow in many Fuses 1699 Providence (R.1.) Ree. 
(1893) IV, 185 A sniall bush being an Aspe or Pople. a 18ag 
Fousy Voc. £. Anglia, Popple,a poplar tree. 1840 Sra. 
ouns Suppl, Voc, E. Anglia, Poole, the poplar tree. ig 
A. S. Pacwann in Hist, Bowdoin College (1882) 91 Popple, 
or bass, or white maple. 

b. esp. in alirid. use, as popple tree, etc. 

1 Wye Ger. xxx. 37 Jacob takynge green popil 
3erdis [2388 3erdis of popeleris), and of almanders, and of 
planes. 1431~a in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) 11. 
pe Pro poptll bord pro coopertoriis studiorum xv* ¢ 1440 

romp. Paro. 409/1 Popul tre, idem quod poplere. 1530 
Patson. 256/a Popyll tree, peopiter. 1563 T. Gate Antidot, 
u.1g§ The Pople buddes must bee broused, 1740 Daudle. 
Kee, Afass. (1893) I. 86 From thense..to a popel stum: wih 

Lbid. (1894) ti. 318 ‘Thence 
by Browns Line on Whitfords id to a Popple Tree. 

Popple (pz'p'l), 54.2. Now deal. Forms: 5 
popil, -yl, -ylle, -ulle, 6 pople, Sz. poppill, 7- 
popple, (9 ¢éa/. poppel, S¢. papple). [Late ME. ; 
origin and etymology uncertain. 

A medizval Lat.-Gr. Vocabulary quoted by Du Cange 
has ‘populia, Adxns's but although cockle is now placed 
in the genus Lychnis, it is very doubtful whether this 
is connected with popple, Cockle (cocle, kokkel) and popple 
(poppet) have the appearance of parallel forms with ex- 
change of consonants. On the other hand, this plant 
appears to have been sometimes included under the name 
popy (see Porry 2), and conversely the name peffile is 
now in some districts (esp. Cumberland and Yorkshire) 
applied to the corn POPPY i so that the names may possibly 
have been ovigtally telated, Jopid being a derivative either 
of sopi, popy, or of one of the Romanic representatives of 
papaver: see Porry. But further evidence is wanted.) 

1. = CockLe 56.1 1, i.e. the wild plant Lychnis 
(or Agrostemma) Githago, a well-known field weed. 

¢1gag Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 664/30 Hoe lolliun:, populle. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 286/a Popylle, git4 indeclinahbile, do/tinm, 
nigela. 1538 Turner Lidelius, Githago siue Nigellastrom, 
. herba illa procera, que in tritico flauescente existit .. uul- 

us appellat Coccle aut ot 1863 Jrud. R. Agric. Soc. 
Riv. ur. 304 1t was difficult to find a sample-bag of wheat 
without papple. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Popfle, 
the common Corn Cockle, 1877 NV. WV. Linc. Gloss., Popple, 
corn-cockle..the seeds of which are difficult to separate 
from or ‘dress out’ of the grain when thrashed, 

b. Popple or cockle, being erroneously con- 
founded hy early herbalists with A’/g//a, and so 
with the /o/tum of Pliny and zézanva of the Vulgate, 
was taken metaphorically for the darnel or ‘tares’ 
sown by the Evil One among the wheat: sce 
Cocke sé.1 2, DARNEL. 

aisga Will. of Thorpe's Exam. in Foxe A. & MM. (1563) 
167/1 Thy deceit whiche thou hast learned of them that 
trauell to sowe popill among the wheate. @1568in Sanna- 
tyne Poems (Hunter. CL) azo Thus weidit is the poppill fra 
the Corne. 1644 Maxwet. Prerog. Chr. Kings 7a It sprang 
not te till..that malicious one did sow popple among the 
good Wheat of Christ's field. 

2. Extended locally to other field weeds and their 
seeds; esp. the Corn Poppy, and Charlock. 

1855 Roainson Whitby Gloss., Popple, the wild red poppy 
of the corn fields. (Soin Zag. Dial. Dict Cumberland and 
Yorksh.) 1878 Cumd/d. Gloss. Pref. ig Grassica, the seeds 
of the tribe arecalled Popple. 1886 Batrren & H. Plant-1., 
Popple..(2) Sinapis arvensis, Cumb, 

Popple (pe'p'l), 56.3 Also 4 pople. [Goes 
with PoprLe v. 

+1. A bubble such as rises and breaks in boiling 
water. Obs. 

a §0 Sé. Nicholas 268 in Horstm. Allengl. Leg. (1881) 
14 ie le and faire hir child scho fand, With pe water poplea 
him playand. 1530 Patsca. 256/2 Popple, suche as ryseth 
whan water or any lycour set(h}eth fast, dovil/don. 

+b. ?A swelling or bulge like, or caused by, a 
bubble. Os. 7 = 

1638 in ard of Stirling's Reg. Roy. Lett. (x88) 11. 81 
He en mak n scheit of lead..more solide, tess porie, an 
consequentlie more voyd of all cracks, holls, or popill. 

2. An act or condition of ‘ poppling’; a rolling 
or tossing of water in short tumultuous waves; 
a strong ripple. 

18975, oe 80 If there is a bit of a popple at 
all, a big ship will lay rolling about In the sea just like 
p half-tide rock. 1881 Craax Russet. Ocean Free Lance 
1, v. 252 As we neared the bay the popple grew ugly enough 
to demand the closest vigilance. 1697 Daily News 27 Aug. 
3/1 There was a very nasty roll an is Lo on the sea, 

b. The agitation on the surface of a boiling 
liquid ; the sound of this. 

1 Spectalor 7 Dec. 8o5/1 Cowper (after he heard) that 
oat Co the urn which showed fut be..‘on the boil’. 

Popple (pe‘p'l), v. Also 4-6 (6- Se.) pople, 
5-6 Sc. popule, 6 poppell. [[las the form of 
a frequentative of Por v.1, but in sense 1 prob, an 
independent onomatopesic formation, expressive of 


| W. Wataeman Fardle 
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POPPY. 


sound and action. Cf. MDn., Du. popelen to 
murmur, babble; to quiver, throb; med.L. populare 
(Franck), fapellare (Kilian) to murmur; these 
refer mainly to the sound, while the Eng. word 
refers mainly to the ed 

1, intr. To roll or tumble about, to flow in a 
tumbling interrupted manner, as water flowing 
from a spring or over a pebbly surface, or boiling, 
or agitated by a strong wind; to bubble up, boil 
up; to ripple; to toss to and fro in short waves. 

33.., @ 1400-g0 [see pling below} 1523 Douctas 
mel UL ix. 69 Gai hare, and ene, and hlude all 
popillit out. /4d. viv. § Popland and bullerand furth on 
athir hand, 1530 Patsor. 662/2, 1 Litas up, as water dothe, 
or eny other lycoure whan tt boylet faste on the fyre,.. 
Je bouilionne. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 103 His rains 
came poppling out like water. 17a5 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
u. iit, Prot, A little fount, Where water poplin springs. 
1818 Scotr //rt. Midi. xviii, The bits o’ bonny waves that 
are poppling and plashing against the rocks. 1875 R. F. 
Burton Gorilla ZL. 11. go Small trembling waves poppled 
and frothed in niid-stream, where the Fah water met 
wind and tide. s190a Coanisn Naturatist Thames 10 The 
sound of waters dropping, poppling, splashing, trickling. 

b. To move to and fro, or up and down, when 
floating or immersed in BPE ne or boiling water. 

racions xi. Q viij b, Rindles 
istalline watre. In whose botomes the evel 
popleth like glisteryng golde. a18ag Fonuy Voc. £. 
Angtia, Popple,v. to tumble about with a quick motion, as 
dumplins, .. when the pot boils briskly. 1 Blackw, 
Mag. LXVI, 562 We left them pling up and down, like 
a cork, in the broken water. 1881 Deities voter Sport 
fn Crimea 322 ‘The hirds are rattling and poppling down in 
the dark little forest pools. 

2. [app. freq. of Por vl 2.) To make a con- 
tinuous popping or firing. 

1898 G. W. Stenvens With Kitchener lo Kharlum 81 
The Maxims poppled away above them. 

Hence Po‘ppling vé/. sb. and pi. a. 

13.. E. £. Addit. P. C. 319 Pe pure popinnde hourle 
playes on my heued. a1400-§s0 Alexander 1154 The 
wawes of be wilde see vpon be walle betyn, The pure popu- 
land perle passyd it vmbe. a 1801 R. Gate Poems a 9 
Upon the ear The popling Leven wimples clear. 1826 Hon. 
Smurn Tor //idd (1838) 1. 6 ‘The calm gug ling and pop- 

ling of the waves as they were parted by the piles. 1854 

1. Mitten Sch. §& Sch. xx. (1858) 440 A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the surface with 
its multitudinous drops, rose around our boat. 1883 J. 
Fercuson in Blackw, Mag. Aug. 248 The muther stirred 
the poppling porridge on the fire. 

+Poppling. Oés. rare—°. 

“ING 8,] = POPLAR. 

1570 Levins Manip. 136/26 A Poppling, populus. 

Popply (pe‘pli), a. [f. Porre sd.3+-¥.] In 
a povplng condition; broken, choppy, ripply. 

1889 P. H. Exenson Eng. Idylls 113 The popply water 
all streaked with foam. 1895 éses is Mar. 8/a As they 
passed the Duke's Ilead hostelry and Alexander‘s boatyard 
some popply water caused them to splash a little. 1904 
Daily News 28 Mar. 12/a Off the eval at Harrod’s .. the 
‘popply ' water somewhat discomposed the Oxford crew. 

Poppy (pe'pi), 56 Forms: a. 1 popaeg, 
popes, popes, popei, popiz, 1-4 popi, 4-7 
popy, 5-6 popie, 6 poppi, 6-7 poppie, 5- poppy. 
8. 1 papoes, papiz, 5 papy, 6 pappy. [ely 
OE. popxz, papoez, app. repr. an earlier WGer. 
*papig, *popag, altcred from *papdv, -au, *popau, 
-au, ad. a popular L. *papdv-um, *papau-unt 
(wheace OF. *favau, pave), tor L. papaver, neut. 
poppy. The alteration may have taken place, after 
the Teutonic change of stress, by assimilation to 
the suffix -ag. As with that suffix, the ending was 
subseq. weakened to ig (cf. dadiz, monig trom 
audag, monag), giving the typical WSax. popiz, 
whence ME. pofé, fopy, mod. Poppy, with doubled 
consonant expressing short vowel; cf. pent, peny, 
penny. (See Note below.)]} 

I. 1. A plant (or flower) of the genus Papazer, 
comprising herbs of temperate and subtropical 
regions, having milky juice with narcotic properties, 
showy flowers with petals (usually four in number) 
of delicate texture and various colours (often be- 
coming ‘donble’ in cultivation), and roundish 
capsules containing numerous small round seeds. 

@ 700 Fpinal Gloss. (O.E.T) 824 Fo, y,popaez. «7g Cor- 
pus Gloss. 1516 Papaver, popei. bid. 1641 lee 
@800 Erfurt Gloss. 824 Papaver, papoes. ¢ 1000 ries 
Vocab. in Wr.-Wilcker_1 (33 Papauer, popig. 1265 
Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker_558/30 Astula regia, 

i which berth tho 


fs i. 31390 Gower Conf. 11. 102 Popi 
ae alep. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in WreWalcker 787/31 Hoc 
rev tl apapy. 1578 Lyte Dodoens mn. Ixxxi. 431 There 
three sortes of Poppia..the first kind is white, and of the 
arden, the two other are blacke nnd wilde. 1597 Geranor 
Frerbad 1. txviii. 296 Double blacke Poppie. uible white 
Poppie. 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. L 115 no Poppies 
harmful Harvests yield, 1718 Prion Asonleage Je he 
blushing poppy with a crimson hue. 1813 Sim H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 94 Many other substances besides the 
juice of the pop; ess Narcotic properties. 1853 Hem- 
Puaevs Coin-Coll, Sian. 2 Poppies were sacred to Ceres. 
b. Allusively. . 
1641 Mitton CA. Govt. v.. Wks. 1851 ILI. 119 He little 
dreamt then that the weeding-hook of reformation would 
after two ages pluck up his glorious py from insulting 
over the good corne. @1683 Sionay Duse. i. a XXIV. 


{f Porpie 50.1 + 


POPPY. 


(1704) 159 He. .woald certainly strike off the heads of the 
most eminent remaining Poppys. (Cf. Porry-HEeap 1, 1650.) 


2. Rarely applied in ME. and dia? to the Corn- 
cockle; also (with qualification) to the Corn Blue- 
bottle (see d/ve Poppy in 3); and [app. by associa- 
tion with Por v.1, Por-] to plants whose corolla or 
calyx is inflated and ‘ popped” by children in sport, 
e.g. the Bladder Campion and Foxglove (see frothy 
poppy, spatling poppy, green poppy, 0 3). (Britten 
& Holland Zug. Plant-n.) 


14... Stockh. Med. MS, 200 Cokkyl or pory or wyldsan- 
¢ 3440 Promp. Parv. 409/1 Popy, weed, papa- 


ogre, folinm 
Ver, Cae a Sable git, 1886 Brirren & Hotann Lag. 
Plant-names, Poppy..3 Lychnis Githago (W. Cheshire). 


3. With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of Papaver or other genera of Papaveracess 
(rarely to plants of other orders: cf. 2). 

Black Poppy, a variety of the Opium Poppy, having 

arple flowers and dark seeds (cf. White Poppy); Blue 

opr ry, (a) the Corn Bluehottle, Centaurea Cyanus 
(2obs.); (4) a blac-flowered species of Meconopsis (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884); Californian Poppy, ‘ Platystemon cali- 
Jornicus and the genus Lschseho tsia’ (lbid.)); Corn, 

Field Poppy, the common wild poppy of cornfields, Pafa- 
ver Rheas, with bright scarlet flowers, or any other species 
growing in corn, as &. dubium; Frothy Poppy, the 
Bladder Campion, Silene inflata: see Frotay 1b; Gar- 
den Poppy, any species of Papaver cultivated in gardens, 
esp. the Ofium Poppy; Green Poppy, local name of the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea; Horn-Po ppy, Horned 
Poppy, any plant of the genus G/aucinm, distinguished by 
its long hora-like capsules; esp. G. éutewn, a sea-shore 
plant with yellow flowers; Iceland Poppy, a variety of 
Papaver nudicaule: see Icetann; Long-headed Poppy, 
P. dubiwn, a British species with long-shaped capsules; 
Mexican Poppy, Argemone mexicana or other species ; 
Oplum Heppy. Papaver somniferum,a species with white 
or light parple flowers; from the juice o the unripe cap- 
sules opiam is obtained; Oriental Poppy, 2. orientale, 


a common garden species, with very large deep red flowers; | 


Prickly Poppy, 4*gemone mexicana,a native of Mexico, 
now widely distribioted in waste ground, with yellow or 
white flowers and prickly leaves and capsules; Red 
Poppy, the field poppy, Papaver Karas, or other species 
with red flowers; Sea or Seaside Poppy, the common 
horned poppy, Glancinm (utcum; Spatling Poppy 
Frothy Het Spring Poppy = Prickly Poppy; Tree 
Poppy a Californian Poppy lendromecon rigidum, with 
yellow flowers, remarkable for its shrubby growth; Welsh 
or Cambrian Poppy, Aveconopsis cambrica: see quot.$ 
White Poppy, a aay of the Opium Oe having 
white flowers and seeds (cf. Black Poppy); Wi a Poppy, 
(a) the field poppy, Pasaver Rieas, or other wild species $ 
$(3) Bastard Wild Poppy = Prickly Poppy; YeBow 
Poppy, any species of Papaver or allied genus with yellow 
flowers; sf¢c. the common Horned Poppy. 

x4.. Synon. Merbarum (MS. Harl. 3388 If. 229), Anglice 
*bleu popi vel carld vel langwort..crescit inter frumentam 
et alia blada et dicitur iacintus uia assimilatur cuidam lapidi 
qui sic vocatur. 1671 SALMon Sy#, Med. 1. xxib 416 *Corn- 

oppy, it is Narcotick, allays Pain, is used in Feavers. 1865 
Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 115 Except the corn poppy, this 
[the pimpernel] is said to be the only scarlet flower we have. 
1863 Hocc & Jouxson Wild Fi, Gi. Brit. HU. Pl. 147 
Papaver Rhezas. *Field Poppy. 1866 Treas. Bot. 842 The 
Field Poppy, Plapaver] Khas, one of the most brilliant of 
our wild plants. 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's [7usb, (1586) 
58 *Garden Foppy.16 thought best to grow where olde 
stalkes haue heen burnt. 1699 Everyn Acetaria 74 To these 
add the Viola Matronalis,. .nay the “Green Popy, by most 
accounted among the deadly Poysons.. 1348 Tuanen Vames 
of Herbs, Papaucr corniculatum .. is called... in englishe 
*horned POPPY or yealow poppy. 1731-3 Mitten Gard. 
Dict. s,v. Glaneiunt, Horned Poppy, .. having Husks 
resembling Horns, 1870 Monns Larthly Par. Il. iv. 
215 The horned poppies’ blossoms shone Upon a shingle- 
bank, 1863 Sowerby's Eng. Bot. 1.84 Papaver somnti- 
Serum Sleepbearing Poppy, Garden Poppy, White Poppy, 
*Opiam Poppy. 1760 J. Lee Zatrod. Bot, App. 323 Poppy, 
*Prickly, drgentone. 1450 Adj ial Ane. Seen} 134 
Papaver rubeum..gall. roogerole, ang*. *redpopy. 1578 
Lyte, Dodvens ut. Ixxxii. 433 There be two sortes of red 
Poppie, or Cornerose, the greatand thesmall. 1876 Haatey 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 738 ‘The Red Poppy is found in corm- 
fields and on roadsides throaghoat Earope. 31597 Geranor 
Herbal u. \xviii. § 4. 295 Called..in English *sex Poppie, 
and horned Poppie. (did, cexiv. 551 Behen album,..o! 
some..called Ocymastrum, and Papauer spumenuin, 
which I have Englished *Spatling Poppie...In English 
Spatling Poppie, frothe Poppie, and white Ben. 1 
J, Lee futrod. Bot. App. 323 Poppy, _Spatling, Cucnbalus. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 392 Dendromecon, literally ‘Tree Poppy, 
is a most appropriate name, the plant having all the aspect 
and character of the poppy tribe, combined with a woody 
stem and branches. /did. 727 Mleconopsis] cambrica, the 
*Welsh Poppy, a native of Wales, Devonshire, North 
Britain, and the North of Ireland. ©1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 
156 Popiz..dat grecas moecorias & romane papauer album 
nemnad & eagle *hwit popig hatad. ecxqgo Aldphita 
(Aneed. Oxon.) 134 Papauer all uM,.cuius semen coconi- 
diam appellatur nng®. whatpopy. 1876 Hantey Ala, Med, 
(ed. 6) 739 White Poppy is now cultivated in the plains of 
India. ¢ xa65 oe. James Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 559/11 
Alimonis, i ss Lael ae Stock*, ae er A Weide 
popy, paparvard, 154 ealow py [sce Aorne. 
tert 1871 R. Exus Catndius pele White as fla 
Nice, beyond Yellow poppy to gaze on, 

4. The plant or its extraet used in pharmacy. 

1604 Suaks, O¢h. 1, iii. 330 Not Popp , tor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsie Syrrups of the world Shall euer medi- 
cine thee to that sweete 403 x6ax-3 MippLeton & 
Row ey Changeling 3.1. 150 A little poppy, sir, were good 
to cause you sleep. 31804 Med, Frni. X11. 41 He prepared 
the extract from a..quantity of poppy by decoction. 

5. fig. or in allusive use, with reference to the 
narcotic or sleep-inducing qualities of the plant. 


1124 


rggx Svivesten Du Barlas 1. v. 248 The Craimp-Fish, 
knowing that she harboureth .. A secret Poppy, and a sens- 
less Winter, Be-numming all that dare too-neer her venter. 
1637 Cantwricnt Royall Slave wi. iv, E're night shed Poppy 
twice o're th' weary'd world. 21790 Wanton Ode to Sleep 
i, On this my pensive pillow, gentle sleep ! Descend,.. And 
place thy crown of poppies on my breast. 1847 Emenson 
Repr. Men, Uses Gt, Alex, Nature. .wherever she mars her 
creature .. lays her pop ies plentifully on the hruise. 

6. The bright scarlet colour of the common field 


poppy or other species. 

31796 H. Hunter tr. Sé.-Plerve's Stud, Nat. (1799) 1. 523 
The nearer you Sppronth to this.., the more livelyand gay 
are the colours. You will have in succession the poppy, 
the orange, the yellow, the lemon, the sulphur, the white. 

II. 7, =Porry-HEAD 2, [It is uncertain whether 
this is the same word, but the forms are the same. 
Conjectures of its identity with F. fowsée, © babie, 
puppet, or bable’ (Cotgr.), or derivation from 
Eng. poppet, puppet, appear to have no foundation.) 

xga9 Rec. St. Mary at Hill7: Also payd to Serle for 
makyng of be newe porche. .x marces. Alsopayd fora papye 
wifS. 1§12-13 /did. 282 Paid for makyng of, iij Mennys 

ewys, for the popey's & other stuffxxs. 1844 Leclesiologist 
Tr I. r53 In the Nave the seats terminate in square standards, 
bat under the tower in poppies. 1875 Parken Gloss. Archit., 
Loppie, Poppy, Poppy-head,..an elevated ornament often 
used on the tops of the upright ends, or elbows, which 
terminate seats, &c., in churches. 

Il. 8. attri. and Combd., as foppy-bed, + -boll 
(Bout 56.1 3), family, flower, -garland, -~juice, 
-leaf, -plain, rain (cf. 5), -syrup, -wreath ; instru- 
mental, as poppy-bordered, -crowned, -haunted, 
«sprinkled adjs.; similative, as fofpy-crimson, 
-pink, -red adjs. and sbs.; poppy anemone, 
A. coronaria, with poppy-like flowers of various 
colours; poppy-bee, a kind of npholsterer-bee 


(Anthocopa papaveris) which lines its cells wilh | 


the petals of poppies; poppy-colour, a bright 
scarlet; so poppy-coloured @.; + poppy-grain, 


| a seed of the poppy; formerly used as a minute 


measure of length (= Porry-SkED 2; cf. BARLEY- | 


CORN 3); poppy-mallow, the N. American malva- 
ceous genus Callirhoe, having poppy-like flowers ; 
poppy-oil, an oil obtained from the seeds of the 
opium poppy ; also, a similar oil from the seeds of 
other species; poppy tea, an imaginary liquor 
made by infusion of poppies; poppy-tree = /reé 
poppy (see 3) (Miller Plant-n. 1884); poppy- 
water, a soporific drink made from poppies (also 
Jig:). Also PopPy-HEAD, -SEED, -WORT. 

3866 Treas. Bot. 65 The *Poppy Anemone, 4. coronaria, 
. has. .large flowers,..very variable in colour. 1896 Wests. 
Gaz. 1 July 1/1 The mass of vivid colour in the costumes 
reminded one of a sfopey bed 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 
u. 67/2 This Seed- of the Poppy] by all Florists 1s 
termed a *Poppy Bolle. 2815 J. Smitu Panorama Se. § 
Art 11, 542 The *poppy, cherry, rose, and flesh colours, are 
given to silk by means of carthamus. 1889 Daily News 
12 Nov. 3/1 An accordion skirt of *poppy-coloured silk. 
1898 G. B. SHaw Plays Hl. Vou never can tel? 308 The 
Columbine's petticoats are .. golden orange and “poppy 
crimsou. 1903 Blackw. Mag. May 67 The *poppy-crowned 
king of ede Meee Dero hago the aw] a! the 

ppy family. 1697 Drvoren Virg. Georg. iv. x ome- 
pass white Lillies did their Leaves afford, With wholsom 

*Poppy-flow'rs to mend his homely Board. 1717 Fenton 

Florelio Poems 27 Nor *Poppy-Garlands give the Nymph 

Repose. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Und. § 524 

The measures of distances are thus; four *poppy-graioes 

make one barley-corn. 1853 Kinastey //yfatia xxvi, The 

same who made wine made *poppy-juice. 1700 Daypen 

Amaryllis 64, | try'd th'infallible prophetick way A *poppy- 

leaf upon my palm to lay. 1825 . Nicnorson Oferat, 

Mechanic 735 To give a drying quality to *Poppy Oil. 

3859 Guiiick & Timas Paint, 206 Poppy oil). hag the 

reputation of keeping its colour better than linseed. 1896 

Daily News 18 July 6/3 Deep “poppy-pink geraniums. 

1844 Mas. Brownine Dranta of Exte 467 We call your 

thoughts home .. To the *poppy-plains. 1708 Oze.t tr. 

Boileau's Lutrin 35 Morpheus pours continual *Poppy 

Rain, 183: Barwstea Optics xxiv. 286 A very brilliant 

*poppy-red. @ 1845 Hoop Serenade iv, Is no *poppy-syrup 

nigh} 1709-10 Stree Fatler No. 118 P 4 Several warm 

Liquors made of the Waters of Lethe, with very good 

*Poppy Tea. 168 N. O. Boilean’'s Lutrin 1. 202 And 

Sleep drop't *Poppy-water on her Brows, 1765 GoLpsM. 

New Sinnile 36 No poppy-water half so good; For let folks 

only get a touch, Its soporific virtue's such,. . That quickly 
they begin to snore. 

(ote. Beside It. papavero, Pr. papaver, paver, Walloon 
pavoir, the Latin papaver has come down in various 
anomatous forms! viz. OF. pavo (rath G) now pavot, in 
Berry dial. Zafer t—L. type ee papdv-um; Pg. 
papoula Sardinian /adbaxle:—L. kare *papiuulian 
OF. had also Lipa Milanese pdpola (Lodi pémpota), 
Pavia pofoléx, Como pofolana poppy, pointing to a L. 
type “fapula, *popula. 

o'ppy, @. collog. rare. [f. Por st.1 or v.1+-¥.] 
Characterized by popping or exploding. 

31894 Kirtano Jungle Bk. 195 Watch the little poppy shells 
drop down into the tree tops, 

Poppych, obs. form of Porisx. 

Po'ppycock. U.S. slang. Nonsense, ‘ rub- 
teh? * > 
bish’, ‘humbug’. 

1884 Pall Madi G. 17 July 4/t_All what you see about me 
bein’ drunk was poppycock. 89a Nation (N.Y.) 24 Now 
386/1 Their wails were all what the boys call ‘ poppycock ’. 

Po'ppy-hea-d, 


1. The capsule of the poppy. Also aétrid. 


ee 


~ 1807-8 W. Envine Salinag. xx; 


POPULACY. 


1585 Hicins Funius' Nomened. 112/2 The scuerall places 
wherein the seedes doe lye, as may be seene in poppie - 
heades, 1650 R.Starytton Sirada's Low C. Warres t. 14 
He [Death] cropt tbe heads of Nations, as Tarquin struk off 
the Poppy-heads. 1822-34 Goca’s Sindy Med, (ed 4) Il, 
Poppy-head fomentations. | 1896 Adébutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 435 
Made with decoction of hoiling poppy-heads. 

2. Arch. An ornamental finial, often richly 
carved, at the top of the end of a seat in a church. 
Also a/tvib, [See remark in Poppy sd. 7.]° 

1839 Hints Eect, Antig. (Camb. Camden Soc.) 8 St. An- 
drew’s, Histon..viii. Ornaments, &c...8. Poppy Heads. 
x84: C. Anperson Anc. Models 129 These seats have the 
ends usually ornamented, sometimes with raised ends, which 
are called poppy-heads. 1875 J.C. Cox Ch. Deréysh. 1. 
202 The poppy-head ends.. carved in the fleur-de-lis 

tern, ort H. Lonorienp in A thenzum g Apr. 473/3 


any remains. .of poppyhead bench-ends and benches. 


I 
Po-ppy-seed. 
L The: or a, seed of the POPPY: 

1420 Pallad, on Husd. 11.579 Now popy seed in dine 
is good to throwe. r7xa tr. Vowet's fist. Drugs 1. 149 A 
cold oil is drawn from White-Poppy Seeds, 1899 A//buéi's 
Syst. Med, V1. 315 Swetlings, varying in size from a poppy- 
seed to a pea. 

b. fig. (CE Porry sd. 5.) 

1640 Evotomatnia 40 The ee of his soule are brought 
asleep hy the Poppy seed of Inconsideration and Care- 
lesnesse. 

+2. Formerly used as a ineasure of length, vary- 
ing from 53; to 74, of an inch. (Cf. BARLEY-CORN 3.) 

1688 R. Houme Armoury i. iii 136/2 Barly Corn, is the 
length of 4 Poppy seeds, and 3 Corns make an Inch. 1749 
Suetvocke 4rtillery 1. 76 The Barley-corn (the fourth part 
of an Inch) is abdivaied into 5 Poppy Seeds. 

3. Comd. 

bs Riese Syst. Med, 1V. 832 A peculiar small poppy: 
seed-like growth, A 

Poppywort (pppiweit), [f. Porry sé. + 
Wort.] a. Lindley’s name for plants of the N. O. 
Papaveracew. b. Satin Poppywort, a name for 
Meconopsis Wallichiana (Miller Plant-names). 

1846 Lino.ey Veg. Kingd. 430 Papaveracee...Poppy- 
worts. /éid., Bernhardi..denies that true Poppyworts are 
universally lactescent plants. 188a Garden 15 July 39/1 
This Poppywort may well be reckoned amongst the best of 
the hardy plants introduced of late ae i 

Pops, a name in Barbados of Physalis angulata : 
see Pop 50. 4. 

Porp-shop. s/ang. [f. Por vl 7 + Suor sd] 
A pawnbroker’s shop. Also aftrid. 

177a Town & C. Mag. 73 The Pop-shop was ready for 
pledges, the gin-shop was rendy for the money lent upon 
them. 1846 fecce Lucretia 1. xvi, | might have been 
wicked enough to let it go with the rest to the pop-shop. 
1898 Hume Hagar iii Fe Rosa... might pawn it,.. so E 
sent a printed slip to all the pop-shops in London. 

Po’psy. Lapp. a kind of nursery extension of 
Por 50.2, with dim. ending: cf. Bet, Betsy, Nan, 
Nancy, Topsy.) An endearing appellation for a 
girl, Also Jopsy-wopsy. 

186a iC deed § Lies g This Hm bound to say: that four 
sweeter lovelier_popsies, oever blessed [etc.]. 1887 E. J. 
Goopman Joo Curious 1x, Now goalong like a good little 
Popsy-WOPsy, and don’t cry to sit up. 1896 /a/er Mar. 
278/1 Allright, my popsy-wopsy. , 

+ Pop able, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. poprela- 
bilis, {. populdrt: see Porutaty v.) and -aBLE.] 

31623 Cockenam, Populadle, which may be destroyed. 

Populace (pg‘pisilés). [a. F. populace (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. popolaccio, popolazso ‘ the 
grtosse, base, vile, common people, rifraffe people 
(Florio), f. popolo (:—L. populus PEOPLE) + pejota- 
tive suffix -accéo, -a2s0:—L. -dceus.] The mass of 
the people of a community, as distinguished from 
the titled, wealthy, or educated classes ; the com- 
mon people; zxvédious/y, the mob, the rabble. 

1s72 Sin T. Suitu in Ellis Orig. Let. Ser. m1. III. 378 
The unruly malice and sworde of the raging populace. 
160x Danie Civ. Wars (1609) vu. Ixxvil, T ‘accommodate, 
And calme the Peeres, and please the Populasse. € 1645 
Howey Leéé, (1688) F1¥. 415 “Tis the Populass only, who 
see no forther than the Rind of Things. 1743 Pres. St. 
Russia ¥1. 141, E spit upon all the others. God _hless the 
Populace. 1785 Buans Cotter’s Sat. Night xx, A virtuous 
populace may rise the while, And stand a wall of fire aroand 
their much-lov'd Esle. 1792 Gouy. Moanis in Sparks Life 

Writ. (1832) HE. 191 Thank God, we have no populace iu 

merica. 18ax Byron T2vo Foscari v.i.259 The people t= 
There’s no people, yoa well know it,.. There is a populace, 
perhaps, whose leoks May shame you. 89a Lo. Lyttox 
King Poppy viii, And, heing but the Populace, presumes 
To call itself the People. 

b. poet. A multitude, crowd, throng. rare. 

x871 R, Exts Cafudlus |xiii. 65 With n throng ahout the 

sah Pad a populace in the gate. 
0. fiz. 

3742 Younc A. 7h. ut. 124 Queen lilies ! > pair 
populace ! Who dwell in fields, and lead ambrosial lives. 
The turtledove, the timid 
ail the rural populace whe 


and ye painted 


fawn, the soft-eyed gazelle, and 
joy in the seqoestered haunts of nature. 
“+t Populacy (pp'pidlasi). Obs. 
tion from PoPULACE: see -Acy.] 
1. The order ofthe common people; = PoruLsck. 
1613 T. Goowin Rom. Antig. (1625) 29 The third order, OF 
degree in the Romane Common-wealth was Populus, the 
popuiney, or Commone. 1644 [H. Parker] Jus Pa. 59 
isputes between the optimacy and populacy. 1700 ASTRY 
Salta raxarde II. 356 In Peace, Nobility is dis 


[irreg. forma- 


tr. 


POPULAR. 


tinguisht froin Populacy. 1722 Srevre Eced. Afew. 111. 
App. xx. 59 To obtain the favour of the populacy by 
feigned pretences of bloud, a 1834 Cotunivcu Notes & 
Lect. (1849) I. 305 The only predilection .. shows itself in 
his contempt of mobs and the populacy, 

Sig. 1640 Gavven Love of Truth (1641) 11 The populacy 
of nffectiona or passions are regular, and subject to the 
rule, and soveraignety of reason. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
vi. 7 Or.. tet in the whole populacy of sin upon the soul, 

2, = PoPULOUSNESS, 

2613-18 Danizt Coll, (ist. Eng. (1626) 8 The vicinage, 
and intumerous populacie of that Nation (the Saxons]. 
1679 Penn Addr. Prot. tt. vi. 197 Increasing the Trade, 
Populacy and Wealth of this Kingdom. 1725 IVays /nhad, 
Dstaware to decome Rick a Means in pursuit whereof we 
way... become rich.. "Tis not Populacy only. 


8. Popular government, of a popular govern- | 


ment; also, a stale so governed; democracy. 


2632 H. Seire Augustus 22 They had naturally, and - 


almost insensibly falne from a Monarchy, to a Populacy, or 
Democracy. 1679 Putier Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 193 
Such democracy and populacy us is held in the Independent 
and Presbyterian party. 

4, = PoPpuLARITY 4. rare—. 

3687 in Afagd. Coll. & Fas. ff (O.H.S.) 189 Men, who are 
led by populacy, which ts the Fool's Paradise, but the wise 
men's scorn. 

Popular (pe'pitlix), a. (s.) Forms: 5-7 
populer, 6 Se. -air, 7 -are, 6- popular. [ad. L. 
poprlar-is adj. belonging to the people, f. popul-us 
people. So OF. populerr, -ere, ¥. populate.) 

1. Law, Affecting, concerning, or open to all 
or any of the people; public; esp. in action popular. 

1490 Act 4 Hen, VIS, c. 20 Accions populers in divers 
cases have ben ordeigned by many gode actes and statutes. 
1979 Expos. Ternes Law, Accion populer, is an accion 
which is geeuen vppon the breach of some Penal statute, 
which..every man that wyll may sue for him selfe, and the 
Queene, by information, or otherwise,..& because that this 
action is not geeuen to one man specyally but geacrelly to 
the Queenes people that wyll sue, it is called an actyon 
a 1581 Lamsanve Zercn. 11. ii, (1588) 132, I have 

nowen it doubted, whether the Suertic of the good abearing 
(commanded upon complaint) may be released by any speciall 
os, or no: because it seemeth more popular, then the 

uwertie of the Peace. 1766 Ueackstons Comme. I]. xxix. 
437+ Agte Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Popular action, 
brought by one of the public to recover some penalty given 
by statute to any one who chooses to sue for it. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of the common 
peels, or the people as a whole as distingulshed 

rom any particular class; constituted or carried 


on by the people. 

1648 W. Tuomas in Strype Acc’. Afew. 11. App. S. 66 
What popular estate can read, that bath, thirty years 
together eschewed sects, sedition and commotions? 1579- 
80 Noatn P/utarch (1676) 230 Timoleon..did by this means 
stablish a free State and Popular Government. 1671 Mictox 


Samson 16 Retiring from the popular noise, I seek This | 


unfrequented place to find some ease. 
Eng. U11. liv.170 Popular tumults were not disagreeable to 
them. 1833 Auson Hist, Europe (1847) 1. vit. § 1. 269 
The Legislative Assembly affords the first example,.. in 
modern Europe, of the effects of a completely po ace elec- 
tion. 3888 Bryce Amer. Comme, U1. Ixix. 541 From 1824 
till 1840, nominations irregularly made by State legislatures 
and popular meetings. * 
+h. Of lowly birth; belongin, 
monalty or poptilace; plebeian. Ods. 
e255 Harpsrieip Divorce Hen. Vii s (Camden) 42 More 
than when it is granted tonny popular or comaion person. 
1600 E. Brounr tr. Conestaggio 118 Him they sent being a 
popular man. 1640 T. Piuxse in /forti Carvl., Kosa 
aitera, A drop of Royall blood is dearer farre Thana whole 
Ocean of the popular. 1692 Norris Pract. Disc. 87 This is 
+. the Measure that all Popular Spirits do go by, and the 
Wisest can hardly refrain it. 
+0. Having characteristics attributed to the 

common people; low, vulgar, plebeian. Oés, 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum... i, Such as 
flourish in the spring of the fashion, and are least popular. 
1603 Frono Montaigne (1632) 624 It isa custome of popular 
or base men to call for minstrels or singers at feasts. 416 
Nawnton Fragi, Reg. (Arb.) 22 Had the House been fre 
of half a dozen of popular and discontented persons. 

+3. Full of people; populous; crowded, Ods. 

3588 Parke tr. Afendosa's Hist. China 13 These two 

‘ouinces, which are two of the mightiest, and most popu- 

jarst of people. 1641 J. one True Evang. T. ui. 184 
low doth the popular City sit solitary? a 1699 Kirkton 
Ch. Hist. «See The most popular part of Scotland, 
19727 Phili# Quarll 47 Oppression and Usury, and all the 
Evils that attend this popular World. 


4, Intended for or suited to ordinary people. 
a. Adapted to the understanding or taste of or- 


dInary people, ‘ understanded of the ple Ke 
1573 G. Harvey Letierdk. (Camden) 11 In philosophical 
disputations to aye popular and plausible cheams. 1759 
Faankuin Ess. Wks. 1840 I11. 188 All he said was in popu- 
lar language. 1849 MacauLay Hist. Eng. vi. 1, 109 Eve: 
question. .was debated, sometimes in a popular style whic 
ys and women could comprehend. 2 (Aug.) Long: 


to the com- 


mans List Works 8 Miscellaneous Works and Popular 
Metaphysics, /bfd. 12 Natural History and Popular Science. 


b. Adapted to the means of ordinary people ; 
low, moderate (in price). 
1859 /dlustr, Lond, News a July 11/2 The Monday Popu- 
Concert ..was the last of the series for this season. 
Encycl, Brit, XXX. 751/2 After the foundation of 
the Popular Concerts in 1859... he Gorn there 
regularly in the latter part of the season. Afod. All seats 
at popular prices. A popular concert will be given. 


+5. a. Studious of, or designed to gain, the 


1761 Hume fist. | 
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favour of the common people. b. Attached or 
devoted to the cause of the people (as opposed to 
the nobility, ete.). Ods. 

1579-60 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 874 Diners were of opinion, 
that he [Caius Gracchus) was more popular, and desirous of 


the common peoples good will and fauour, then his brother | 


had bene before him. 16aa Bacon Hex. V1, 165 The lord 
Avdley..a Noble-man of nn ancient Family, but vnquict 
and popolar,..came in tothem [rebels]. 2701 Swirt Contests 
Nobles & Com, Athens § Rome iii, The practices of popular 
and ambitious men, 1971 Gornsm. ///s/. Eng. 1. 204 The 
first ucts of an usurper are always popular. 

6. Finding favour with or approved by the people; 
liked, beloved, or admired by the people, or by 
people generally ; favourite, acceptable, pleasing. 
_ 1608 Cuarnan Byron's Conspir. 11.1. Plays 1873 IT. 205 He 
is a foole that keepes them with more care, Then they keepe 
him, safe, rich, and populare. 1623 Cockeaam, Popular, in 
great fanour with the common people. 1710 Saticr No. 190 
P4 This.. will make me more popular among my De- 
pendants. 1813 Aeligtonisot 24 The popular Preacbers,— 
inen of high renown, 1883 Mauch. Guard, 22 Oct. 5/4 
When the bashful bard has 
they soon became popular. 

7. Prevalent or current among, or accepted by, 
the people generally; common, general; + (of 
sickness) epidemic (00s.). 

(1603 FLorio Montaigne (1632) 432, | remember a ular 
sickenesse, which some yeares since, sreatly troubled the 
townes about mee, 1616 B. Joxson Devil 1s an Ass. iti, 
Sir, that’s a popular error, deceines many. 1651 JER. 
Tayior Sern for Year 1. xxvi 329 Does not Ged plant 
remedies there where the diseases are most popular? 


1727-41 Cuamaers Cyel,, Poplar errors, are such as people | 


iinbibe from one another, ae custom, education, and tradi- 
tion, 1803 Aled. Yrut. UX. 422 In all popular diseases 
prostration of strength forbids its repetition, 
Plato (ed. 2) 1, 241 A popular aphorism of modern umes. 
8. U.S. dial. ot slang. @. Conceited. b. Good. 
2848 Lowett Biglow P. Poems 1890 I]. 43 He see a 
cruetin Sarjunt a struttin round as popler as a hen with 
ichicking. 1884 Sat. Kev. 8 Nov. §90/2 New York restau- 
rant...‘T don't call this very popular pie’. They have coine 
to take popular quite gravely and sincerely as asynonym 
for good. 
9. Parasynth. comb., as popular-priced, -shaped. 
1902 Daily Chron, 23 Dec. 2/7 The directors had resolved 
to Eales popular-priced cycles. goa Nestit. Gaz. 
20 Mar. 3/2 ‘The popular-shaped flounce. 
B. absol. or as sd. (from sense 2). 
ta. In collective sense (with ¢e or other 
demonstr. adj.; cf. the pudiic): The commonalty, 


the populace. Oés. 

1552 Lynprsay J/onarche 4966 Ane holy exemplair Ty!l 
ws, thy pure lawid commoun populair. @1577 Sie T. Swivn 
Conunw. Eng, (1633) § The rule or the usurping of the 
popular, or rascall or viler sort. a1§78 [see Porutary} 
1633 2: Done //ist. Septuagint 19 All the rest of the 
Populer.. he instituted as Colonies. 

tb. sb. pl. Populars, the common people, the 
commons. Sometimes rendering L. fopulirés, the 
plebeians (as opp. to the patricians). Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, (1618) 28 He confirmed with gifts, 
.. the courage and intention of lohn Lewis de Fiesguo 
..and many other gentlemen and populars. 1600 W. War- 
son Decacordon (1602) 319 Together with all the populars 
of euery Prince in Christendome. 1610 Heaey Vives’ Comm. 
St, Aug, Citie of God (1620) ¥. The newes of his death 
stirred vp both Patricians and Populars to ioy and mirth. 

c. Short for popular concert: cf. Por 36.4 

1885 Rusutn Pleasures Eng. 30. I suppose her presence 
ata nay 4 Popular is as little anticipated as desired. 
1885 Boston (Mass.) Fru, 18 May 3/3 Music Hall Populars. 

Hence + Popular wv. /rans., to people, populate; 
Po‘pularish ¢.; Po‘puiarism. 

1588 Parke tr. Afeadvza’s Hist. China 181 There was but 
a quarter of a league distant one towne from an other, and 
.. in all the Proninces of the Kingdome, it is *populared in 
the same order. /dbid. 374 Yet are they populared with 
much people, 1824 J. Witson in Blachw. Mag. XV. 721 
Butter-brodt, as the Germans call it in their superb and 
now “popularish dialect. 1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. 466/2 
The “popularisms of * pallis’, ‘linning', ‘cushing',.. heard 
in London streets as corruptions and vulgarisms. 

Po:pularist. [f prec. + -18T.] 8. A democrat. 
b. = Porutist 2. Also attrib, 

st Times az Feb. 1/1 Even iu Alsace-Lorraine one 
Socialist has been returned, while the Democrat or 
Popularist party has again been restored to life in the persons 
of two members, 2895 19¢h Cent. Sept. 526 There she finds 
two sorts of women: if Lam allowed to use two Russianisms, 
she fiods the 'careerist ', and the ‘ popularist’. 


1875 JowETT \ tion, ten thousand times hatefuller than the former. 


| larity,..to engnge men’s affections to our 


committed his verses to print | 


Popularity (peplileriti). [ad. F. popularitd 


(isth c. in Hatz.-Darm.) populace, popular bear- 
ing, popularity, ad. L. popelaritas fellow-citizen- 
ship, popular bearing, in late L. population, f. 
popularis PopuLar: see -ITY.] 

+L. page: or democratic government. Oés. 

1548 W. Tomas in Strype Zecd, Mem. 11. App. S. 65 The 
Swizzers, that destroyed their gentlemen in a day and that 
now glory most in their popularity. 1632 C. Downine Si, 
Eceles, Ringd. (1634) 24 An Aristocracie cannot be immedi- 
stely dissolved, eitber into a tyranny or a_tamultuous 
popularity. xzor Swirt Contests Nobles & Come, Athens 
& Rome v, Ina very few years we have made mighty leaps 
from prerogative heighths into the depths of popularity. 

+2. The principle of popnlar or democratic 
government ; democracy. Oés. 

1574 Witairt Def Aunsw. To Rdr. aiv, Contempt of 
magistrates, popularitie, Anabaptistrie aud suodrie other 


pernicious and-pestilent errors. a 1648 Lo. Heaserr ffen. | 


| common 


POPULARIZER. 


VIL (1683) 166 He taugln, All goods should be Common ; 
and divers other Articles tending to Popularity. | 1689 
D, Gaanvitre Lett. (Surtees, No, 37) 71 The contagion of 
the age, the spirit of popularity and republicanisme. 

+3. a. The action or practlee of courting, or 
trying to win, popular favour. Ods. 

1897-8 Bacon Ess., Mollowers § Friends (Arb.) 34 So it 
be withont too much pompe or popularitie. 1690 Norais 
Beatitudes (1692) 240 A very laudable affectation of Popu- 
Persons. 1697 
Cotnire £ss. Afor, Subj. i. (1703) 71 Popularity is a court- 
ing the fuvour of the people by undue practices. @1715 
Buanet Owns Time an. 1664 (1823) I. 355 He said, there was 
such a remissness, and so much popularity appeared upon 
all occasions, that..it would be impossible to preserve the 
church. ; 

+b. Ai. Popular arts or practices. Obs. rare—', 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Evill Ess. (Arb,) 138 It may 
be" represented also by coulers, popularities und circum. 
stances, which are of such force,as they sway the ordinarie 
indgement. ds 

4. The fact or condition of being approved, 
beloved, or admired by the peoples or by many 
people ; favonr or acceptance with the people. 

160% Hottanp Pliny IJ. 526 At the next election of Magis- 
trates, his popularitie gained him a Consulship. 2673 Asser 
Papers (Camden) 1, 77 They have no man of eminent popu- 
laritie to head them. 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. xvii. 
§ 22 By populaeity is meant the property of being accept- 
able or rather not unacceptable to the bulk of the people. 
1841 D'Isracii dcx. Lit. (1867) 540 Numerous editions 
of these poems confirm their popularity. 1882 <4. W. Warp 
Dickens i. 17 He had found the way short from obscurity 
tothe dazzling light of popularity. 

+6. Vulgatity in speech. rare’. 

1599 B. Jonson Zu. Man out of Hum. ui, This gallant, 
labouring to avoid popularity, falls into a habit of affecta- 


+6, = Porunace. Obs. 

1632 C. Downine St. Zceles. Néngd. (1634) 18 That was 
approved and received o miny of the popularity for a 
happie equality. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Frit. Pref. 
65 To curry Favour with the vulgar Popularity. 177% 
Leexomas Jfist. Print. 119 [He] incensed the popularity 
of London, as in a common cause. 

+7. = Popubousyess. Obs. rare. 

1654 E. Jounson Wonder wrkg, Provid. (1867) 212 The 
last Church that compleated tbe number of jo. was gathered 
at Boston, by reason of the popularity thereof. 1720 Bakuas 
Barrenness Eng. i, Of the antediluvian world, and its 
popularity before the flood. 

8. Coms., as popularity-hunting, -monger. 

1843 Tnackeray frish Sk. Bho v, A courtly popularity: 
hunting air. 1846 Mrs. Gort Eng. Char. (1852) 10 Onc of 
the most accredited popularity-mongers of society. 1875 
Jas. Grant One of the 600 1, The sly broad-brins and 
popularity-hunters of the Peace Society. 

Popularization (pepiéliraize'fon). [f. Porv- 
LARIZE + -aTION. So F. popudarisation.) The 
action of popularizing or fact of being popularized, 
in various senses: see the verb, 

1997 W. Tayton in Monthly Ken, XX11. §46 The popular- 
ization of the measure. 1801 — in Monthly Afag. X1. 301 
The popularization of those .. doctrines. 1860 Maxsn 
Eng. Lang. 449 The universality of literature, its general 
popularization by the press. 1866 Sat, Ree. 21 Apr. 457/2 
An advance..towards the popularization of the constitu- 
encies, 1887 Satntsavay fist, Elizad. Lit. xii. (1890) 45 
The popularisation of the pamphlet led the way to periodical 
writing. 

Popularize (prpi#larciz), v. [f Porunan + 
-12E, So F. popudariser (1798 in Dict. Acad.).] 

+1. tutr. To act popularly ; to court popular 
favour, Obs. rare—". 

3593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. x11 Some Popes haue 
bene glad for their aduantage, to tyrannise Popularly, so 
he may chaunce be content for his aduauncement, to popu- 
larise tyrannically : and sball not be the first..that hath 
cunningly done it with a comely grace. . 

2. trans, To make popular. a. To gain popular 
favour for; to cause to be generally known and 
accepted, liked, or admired. 

1797 Eant Macmesaurny Diaries & 
depended a little on the word peace to 
his own country. 1835 Fraser's Mag, X11. 37 To preserve 
their power they must, ee. themselves. 1879 Brit. & 
For, Evang, Kev. X Il. 54 These godly ballads and 
sacred rhymes had done their work in popularising the truth. 

b. To render democratic; to extend to the 
ple. . 

1831 Blackw, Mag. XXUX. 598 ‘ Popularize the govern- 
ment’, say they: ‘reform the representation . 1884 Manch. 
Exam, 2% June 5/: Protestations of their willingness to 
popularise the suffrage. . ; 

¢. To present (an abstmse or technical subject) 


in a form popular’ intelligible or attractive. 
1836 Tails Mag. If, 80 He anenens 54 power of 
seizing upon and popularizing the fiver parts of his subject. 
#850 Guote Greece tu Ixvil. VIII. 451A werful instrument 
in popularising new combinations of th ooght with variety 
i, elegance of expression. 1873 Earcy Philol. Eng. 
Tongue $654 Engaged in the diffusion of knowledge, in 
pelacietuir baltory, or science. 
ence Popularized #//. 2., 
vil. sb. Also Po-pularizer. ' 
1848 W. H. Kety tr. Z. Blancs ttist. Ten Y. IL. 523 
One of the most successful popularizers of science. 1855 
Mitman Lat. Cér, xiv. iti. (186) 1X. 120 The popularising 
of religions teaching. @ 1882 T. H. Green Prol. to Ethics 
Introd. (2883) 2 Inferences from pularised science. 1 


Daily News 25 Sept. 5/3 In these days of populari 
photography. 


Corr, III. 512 He 
le him in 


Po:pularizing 


POPULARLY. 


Popularly, adv. [f Porunar + -Ly 2] 
a popular manner. 
1, By or among the people at large, esp. the 


In 


common people; generally, prevalently,commonly, | 


ordinarily ; by popular vote as opposed to nomina- 
tion or election by one or a few. 

1576 Flreminc Panofl, Epist. 55 Not meete to be so 
popularly praysed. 1594 T. Beorncrieto tr. Machiavelli's 
Florentine Hist, (1598) 205 Hee feared many times to have 
bene populerly slaine. 1612 WoooaLt Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 185 A Dysentery slaying popularly and killing many. 
1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1. 1. vii. 424 He had a son, 
who was popularly called the Boy of Egremont. 1849 
Macaucay Hist, Eng. iii. 1. 29x The whole number .. was 
popularly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand men. 
18e3 H. Cox /nsti#, 1. ix. 730 A Town Council popularly 
elected. 

2. Inthe ordinary language or style of the people; 
so as to be generally intelligible. 

158x E. Campton in Coa/er. 1. (2584) R iij b, Saint Augus- 
tine there speaketh papules » 1889 Putrennamn £xg. 
Poeste \. xxx. (Arb.) 77 They had not written so much nor 
so popularly. 16z1 Cape Serm, 19 The nature of con- 
science, which I will describe as popularly as 1 can. 1680 
Baxter Cath. Commun, (1684) 20 You will say that the 
Scripture speaketh popularly, and after the manner of Men. 
186x Goscuen For. Exch. 138 The difficulty lies not in the 
ope een of them, when they are plainly and popularly 
stated, 

+3. In a way that wins popular favour. Ods. 

1598 [see Porputaaizze v.31]. 168 Davoren Ads. & Achit. 
336 Why then should 1.. Turn rebel and run popularly mad ? 
iia. 689 On each Side bowing popularly low. 1739 ‘R. 
Butt ' te. Dedekindus' Grobianus 223 To twirl the Ringlets, 
which in Order grow, On each Side waving popnlarly low. 

Po'pularness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being popular, popularity. 

1727 Baiwey vol. 11, Popularness, a being full of People; 
also an Affectedness of popular Applause.” 1809-10 Cote- 
awce Friend (1818) I. 32 That ensnaring meretricious 
popularness in Literature. ; 

+Po-pulary. Obs. rare. [ad. F. populaire: 
sce PopuLar and -ary2.] The populace. 

21578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) f. 135 
We doubt of the popularie[v.7. Bopuiadhquaie appeirandlie 
--fawouris the kingis partic. 1670 G. H, ist. Cardinads 
111. 249 The Populary being in suspence, by reason of the 
variety of reports, 

Populass, -lasse, obs. forms of PopuLace. 

+ Populate, 7//. a. Obs. exc. foet. fad. late 
L. or early med.L. popudst-us, pa. pple. of popu- 
fare (a@800) to inhabit (Du Cange).] Peopled; 
= POPULATED Jf/. a.2 (Const. as pa. pple.) 

1574 WeLlowrs Guevara's Fart. re (1577) 376 The coun- 
trie of Caldea.. the Region after the floud first inhabited and 
populate. 1634 Sir T. Herseat Trav. 42 The kingdome 
is nuch populate. 1871 B. Tavtor Faust (1875) LL 1. iii. 
47 Inn place so populate. 

+ Po'pulate, v1 Obs. rare. [f. L. popudliri, 
-dre to lay waste, ravage, plunder + -aTE3.] érasts. 
To lay waste, ravage, devastate, destroy. Hence 
+ Populated ff/. at 

1552 Hvuvoet, Populate or conquere. Loke in Conquere, 
waist, 1570 Levins Manip. 41/1 To Populate, Jopulari. 
1601 W. Watson Jiport. Consid, (1831) 23 To bring in the 
Spaniard to populate, waste, and destroy this whole Isle. 
1747 Gentl, Mag. XVII. 242/2 Nor pines it [the rose] languid 
tothe Sirian blaze, With flaccid leaves, and populated breath. 

Populate (pepidleit), v.2 [f L. populat-, 
Pee stem: see PopULATE Af/. a, and -ATE 3, 

. ¢rans. &. To people, inhabit, form the popula- 
tion of (a country, etc.). b. To furnish or supply 
(a country, etc.) with inhabitants ; to people. 

1578 Froato r1¢ Frucles 7b, Adorned with fayre women, 
populated of many people. 1615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 20 They 
populated then The foote of fountfull Ide. 1798 in Spirtt 
Pub. Frnis, (1799) 11. 167 And would gradually populate 
all the sub-marine portion of the globe. 1862 Dana J/an. 
Geol. §59 Ox and deer—all of which then popniated Britain, 
1885 Manch, Exant. a Feh. 5/2 The great countries we 
have populated in North America and at the Antipodes. 

2. intr. Of people: To increase, grow in num- 
bers by propagalion. rare. 

r6as Bacon £ss., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 574 When there be 

eat Sboales of People, which Boe on to populate, without 

foreseeing Meanes of Life and Sustentation, 1820 Syn. 
Smitu Wés. (1850) 285 As if..it would not set mankind 
populating faster than carpenters and bricklayers could 
cover in their children, 

3. intr. (for ref.) To become peopled or popn- 
lous. U. S, rare. 

_ 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 556 Its trade. .must increase, 
in proportion as the surrounding country populates, 2822 
ie, the 12 Oct. 96/2 This territory [M fonehay is rapidly 
populating. 

Hence Po'pulated f//. 2.2; Po-pulating vid. sd. 

1652 H. L'Estaance Amer. no Fewes 8 To the populatin 
of America. | 1884 Brack Yud. Shaks. xvi, A popniate: 
place filled with a..number of his fellow-creatnres. 

+Population!, Obs. [ad. L. popelation-em 
devastation, n. of action from fopulari, -dre: see 
PopunateE v1] Devastation, laying waste. 

zssz Hutort, Foraging, population, or wastinge of a 
countrey, populatio. 1877-87 Hoiinsnen Chron. rio) 11.82 
The effusion of innocent blond, the population of countries, 
the ruinating of ample regions. r6é600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 75 Population, ruine, and destruction of their 
natine country and commonwealth. 1656 Brount Glossogr. 
Population ( populatio), a wasting, destroying, robbing, and 
spoiling of people. 1658 in Putiubs. 
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Population 2 (pppitléfan). [ad. late L. popze- 
ltion-en (Sedulius ¢ 470) population, multitude, 
having the form of a n. of action f. Aopulare to 
people (see PopuLary v.2), So F. population 
(1335 in Godef. Coupé.) peopling, population.} 

+1. concr. A peopled or inhabited place. Ods. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 130 They received their 
advise that neere at hand were great populations, and soone 
after he came to Zimpanzinco. 1613 Puacwas nee 
(1614) 479 It hath in it, by estimation, threescore thousand 
Populations, or inhabited places. 


@. ‘ The state of a country with respect to num- 
bers of people’ (J.) ; the degree in which a place is 
populated or inhabited ; hence, the total number of 
persons inhabiting a country, town, or other area; 
the body of inhabitants. 

1612 Bacon £ss., Greatness Kingd. (Arb) 476 Not the 


hundreth pole will be fit for a helmet, and so great popula. 
tion and little strength. 1625 /bid., Seditions & Troudles 


| 405 It is to be foreseene, that the Population of a Kingdome, 


(especially if it be not mowen downe by warrs) doe not ex- 
ceed, the Stock of the Kingdome, which should maintaine 


them. 1770 Gotoss. Des, Vill, 125 But now the sonnds of | 


population fail. 1798 Mattuus Popul. 1. i. 14 Population ..ine 
creases in 1 geometrical ratio, subsistence in an arithmetical 
ratio. 
measured by the Remintion ofitsherds, x 10 CoLerRIpce 
Friend (1865) 48 The formidable state. .in which the popula- 
tion should consist chiefly of soldiers and peasantry. 1849 
Macaucay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 281 The population of England 
in 1685 cannot be ascertained with perfect accuracy. 1868 
Roceas Pol. Econ. xii, (1876) 156 To make increased popula- 
tion the cause of improved agriculture, is to commit the 
absurd blunder of confounding cause and effect. 
tb. (See quot.) Ods. 
1817 Copaett Zaking Leave 7 We now frequently hear 


the working classes called ‘the population ', just as we call | 
| the animals fre a farm ‘the stock '. 


0. frans}. 


Of animals and plants, 
1803 [see 2]. 


, 1885 J, Bart in Frnd Linn, Soc. XX1. 
207 A gradual increase in the vegetable population would 
come about, 1897 Maav Kisostev IW. Africa 76 Its resi- 
dent population consists of sharks, whose annual toll of 
human life is said by some authorities to be fourteen. 

3. ‘The action or process of peopling a place or 
region; increase of people. 

1776 Dectar. Indep. Amer. in Gentl, Mag. XLVI. 361/2 
He (the king] has endeavoured to prevent the population 
of these states. 1796 Moase Amer. Geog. 1. 563 The 
peouation of the province was extremely rapid. 
EMERSON Lng. (vats, Wealth Wks, (Bohn) II. 72 Popula- 
tion is stimulated, and cities rise. 1869 Fareman Worn, 
Cong. 11. xii. 232 (Polygamy]..could..be hardly looked 
on_as on the whole conducive to population. 

4. attrib, and Comb. (chiefly from 2). 

1826 in Cobbett Aur. Kides (1885) 11. 239 The Scotch 
opulation-mongers, and Malthus and his crew. 1845 
try are very instructivereading. 1903 IWestsn. Gaz. 31 Oct. 
10/2 Australia,..on a population basis, is andoubtedt 
of the largest consumers of books in the world. 

Hence Popula'tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
based on population; Popula‘tionist sonce-wd., 
one who holds a theory about popnlation, esp. a 
Malthusian; Populationless ¢., without popu- 
lation, uninhabited. 

ae H. Tavytog stiegae S (1885) 1. 92 It is not long 
since f heard a Popnlationist vehemently reproach a poor bul 
very ge pentable married gentleman for the sin of having 
nine children. 1893 Nad¢ion (N.Y.) 21 Sept. 213/73 Cities.. 
ranged according to their populational rank. “1885 Hare 
Stud. Russia it. 76 Endless are the open spaces..almost 
i ee org 
o-pulator, 
LATE v.2] One who or that which populates or 
peoples. 

1882 Ooitvie (Annandale), The populators of a country. 

+ Po-pule, v. Obs. rare. it late L. populare.J 
trans, = PEOPLE v. I. 

1588 Parne tr. Wendoza’s Hist. China 142 The rest were 
separated in the discouering and populing of other Hands. 
Ibid. 204 The greatest towne and most populed of all that 
proulnce. 

+Popu'leal, a. Obs. rare". [f. L. popeele-ts of 
poplar + -au.] 

1688 R. Home Armoury im. 7/2 The Crown Popler, or 
eoienl (mispr. teal] Garland, is made of the Leaves of 

opiar. i 

+ Populeon. Os. Forms: 5 popylyon, 5-7 
-ilion, 6-7 -uleon, (7 pompil(I)ion). [a. OF, 
populeon (15th c. in Godef. Comp/.), ad, med.L. 
“populeum, {. populus poplar. OF. had popelion 
@ 1300 (P. Meyer).] An ointment made of the 
bads of the Black Poplar. 

1 398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cxx. (5495) 683 Ofte 
of the croppe of the populer is oynement made..amonge 
pbysicyens the oynement hyghte Popilion. 14 .. Stockh. 
Aled. MS. 90 An oynement pat es callyd poe. 
¢rgso Liovp Treas. Health Civb, Distempre them wt 
populeon. 1611 Cotcr., Populcon, popilion, or pompillion 5 
An ointment made of blacke Poplar ads 3616 Surei. & 
Maan, Country Farme 4: Rub his browes and alf his head 
ouer with oyle of Roses, Vineger, and Populeon. 1702 
Youne in PAit. Trans. XX111. 1280, 1 then anointed the 
passage with Populeum {vz'sér, Populkenm]. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1.79 The cooling Quality of the Oint- 
ment Populeon holds not above a Year. 

Populicide (pp:pitlissid). rare. [a. F. popze- 
ticide adj, (18th c.), f. L. popul-us people +-cide, 
CIDE 1.) The murder of a people or nation. 


1803 bid, 1. vii. 100 The population of the tribe is | 


1856 | 


IsaaELt Syéi? wt. xvi, The Population Returns of this coun- | 


ly one | 


{Agent-n. in L. form from Poru- ° 


POPULOUS. 


1824 Bentuam Mew. & Corr. Wks. se X. 544 Tyranni- 
cide would be less flagitious than popnlicide. 1865 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) 11. 78, 1 hate regicide as I do 
popnlicide—deeply, if phrenzied ; more cook if deliberate. 

+ Populi-ferous, a, Obs. rare~9, [f. L. popul-us 
poplar + -PERous.] 

1696 BLount Glossogr., Populiferous, that beareth Poplar- 
trees. “i in Puittirs, 

Populin (pe"pislin). Chem. [ad. F. populine 
(Braconnot 1831), f. L. papul-zs poplar: see -1n 1.] 
A white crystalline substance, C,, ,,0,, having 
a sweetish taste, obtained from the bark, leaves, 
and roots of the aspen (Populus tremula), 

1838 T. Tuomson Chen. Org. Bodies 766 Populin has 
a sweet taste, aot unlike that of liquorice. 1873 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 642 Populin is a substance re- 
sembling salicin in appearance, i E 

Hence Po‘pulinate v. évaxs., to impregnate with 
payne as an antiseptic. 

18.. in U.S. Dispensatory 1489 (Cent. D.). 

Populism (pe'pisliz’m). [fas next + -IsM.] 
The political doctrine or principle of the Populists. 

1893 Gotpw. Satu in 19k Cent. July 139 The politi- 
cians have been eoaipellad in some degree to pander to 
Populism. 1896 Sat, Rev. 9 May 468 Popnlism being, in 
fact, pretty much a resurrection of Greenbackism under 
another form and name, 1896 Daily News 3 Nov. 2/4 The 
central idea of Populism is a concentrated paternalism. 

Populist (pepidlist). [f. L. popul-us people 
+ -Ist.] it, ‘A member of the People’s party” 
(Funk). 

1. An adherent of a political party formed in the 
U.S. in Feb. 1892, the chief objects of which were 
public control of railways, limitation of private 
ownership of land, extension of the currency by 
free coinage of silver and increased issue of paper- 
money, a graduated income-tax, etc. Also attrié. 

1892 Colntbus (Ohio) Dispatch 8 Oct., It is_officially 
reported from Democratic headquarters in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, that fusion with the Pape ists has been perfected. 
The Democrats will support Weaver electors and the 
People’s party the Democratic State Ticket. 1892 Padi 
Mall G. 14 Nov. 6/2 The United States Senate, after 
March 4, will be composed of forty-four Democrats, forty 
Republicans, and four Populists. 893 Nation (N.¥.) 
19 Tach 43/2 The situation results from the rise of the Popn- 
list party. 1893 Gotow. Ssutu in 19th Cent. July 138 
A ples party,—Populists as by a barbarism they are 
called: rgor N, Aser. Rev. Feb. 278 The organization of 
the Populists, trampling under foot the Constirution, in 
pursuit of objects over a greater part of which Congress has 
no jurisdiction, : , ote 

2. A member of a Russian socio-political party 
advocating a form of collectivism. 

1895 P. Mitvouxov in Atheneum 6 July 25/1 The first 
[group] values primitive collectivism because it regards it as 
an inalienable trait in the character of the Russian people... 
[It] sticks to its old name of ‘ Populists’. 190g 19¢ Cent. 
Jan. 43 Nobody but a ‘ populist’ who loves the people.. 
will come and stay. 

Hence Populistic a. § 

1894 Chicago Advance 4 Oct., It was Mr. Bryan and bis 
populistic ideas which were the bone of contention, 1902 
Nation (N.Y.) 19 June 490/2 The sentiment is populistic 
and the treatment of materials is eclectic. 

+Populo'sity. O%s. [f. L. popslds-us full of 
people, Porutovs +-Iry. So F. popzdlostié (Cotgr. 
1611).] = PoPpuLousNess. 

1614 Raceicn fist. World 1. (1634) 98 Thal the Easterne 
people were most ancient in populositie. 1720 StTRvrE 
Stow's Surv. 1.305/2 For Hugeness, Concourse, Navigation, 
Trade and Populosity, it very hardly gives way to any City 
in Europe. 1778 (Ww, Marsuai.) Minutes Agric., Digest 
3 Inthe present stateof Populosity,..thespontaneous growth 
would be found far short of his indis; ye nsable exigencies, 

Populous (pe'pitles), z. Forms: 5-7 popu- 
lus, 6 -os, (peopulous, Sc. popelus, pepulus), 
6-7 populouse, 6- populous. fad. L. papu- 
is-us (Appuleius ¢ 160), f. popul-tes people: see 
-ous. Cf. F. populeux (1564 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Full of people or inhabitants; having many 
inhabitants, absolutely or in proportion to area, 
etc.; thickly inhabited ; fally occupied. 

1449 J. Metuam Amor § Cleofes 307 This cuntre was 
gret & populus. 1538 Srarxev Zngland i iii. 75 The 
cuntrey hath byn more populos, then hyt ys now. 1849 
Compl. Scot. i. 20 ‘Yhe maist pepulus toune abufe the 
eird. rgsg Even Decades 6 An other Iande which the 
captyues sayde to bee verye gees 1613 PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 477 The whole space betweene 1s as 
a continual] populons Market. 1709 Irs, Mancey Secret 
Alem, Uf, 2 How populous of Mortals must be the Court of 
Pluto? how solitary that of Jupiter? 188 HavGHTON 
Pays. Geog, iv. 190 The rivers on the west coast..running 
throngh more populous districts. " 

b. transf. and fig. Of animals or ee 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 321 As habitable a Part of the 
Microcosme or little World as any, for abilities or vertues, 
though not so Populous, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria Ih. 175 
The river,..with many populous communities of the beaver 
along its tanks. 18.. i « Sawver New Pear Numbers iv, 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life. F 

c. Of a time or season: Productive, prolific. 

1989 Gisson Let, 28 Mar. (in Sotheby's Sale Catal. 
ar May(zg00) 43), The Autumn was remarkably populous in 
such Englishmen as I am not ashamed to acknowled ze iD 
foreign countries. 1820 Hazutr Lect. Dram. Lit. 12 There 
is no time more populous of intellect, .. than the one we 
are speaking of. > 

T 2. Of a body of people ; Numerons, abundant. 


POPULOUSLY. 


1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 111. 157 And tuke thame 
baith,.. With his power quhilk wes richt populos, a 1548 
Vatu Chron, lien. Vi? 43 Furnished wit + popula 
army. 3653-62 Iluviin Cosmogr. i. (1682) 212 The over- 
throw of the "Saga Navy of Xerxes, 1663 Hrapeat 
Body Div, t. 276 A populous posterity is the blessing of 


70d. 

3. Of or pertaining to the populace: = PopuLar 
a., in various senses. Ods. exc. foel. 

1592 Arden of Feversham: 1. iii. Biv, It should have bene 
some fine confection,.. This powder was to grosse and 
pulos, 1638 Penit. Conf. vi. (1657) 10a Mine Author 
avoucheth it rather for a populous rumor. agax AMHERST 
Terre Fil, No. 38 (1726) 190 A populous scandal was in- 
vented and reported about town, 1830 D'Israru Chas. /, 
11. ix. 200 ‘he conrtly flattery and the populous shout die 
away together. 18st Mrs, Browninc Gan Guidi Wu. 
35 Between those populous rough hands Raised in the 
sun, Duke Leopold outleant, And took the patriot's oath, 

Hence Po'pulously adv., in a populous manner 


or degree. 

1630 R. Yohnson's Kingd, §& Commi, 56a Jewes,..in 
such infinite numbers, that scarce no Towne nor Village, 
but is very populously replenished with their families. 


Populousness (pp'pislosnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being popu- 
lous; density of population, 

16or R. Jonnson Aingd. § Comme, (1603) 47 Constanti- 
nople exceedeth all the cities in Europe in populousnes, 
1761-8 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) 111. 803 England has pro- 
bably, since that time [1583], increased in popnlousness, 
1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1289/a A bare fact, as much outside 
discussion as..the populousness of London. 

tb. Numerouaness ; multitudinonsness. Ods. 

1683 Cave Ecelesiastict, Ambrose 361 The temperature of 
its Atr, fertility of Soyl,..and populonsness of its Inhabi- 
tants, 1759 B. Martin Wat. fist. Eng. 1. Guernsey 127 
From the Populaceness of the Inhabitants several Families 
reside in a House. . 

0. Prolifie quality, productiveness, rare—'. 

1881 Jerreries Wood Alagie J. viii. 218 The wood- 
pigeons.. were continually being increased both by their 
own poputousness and by the arrival of fresh bands. 

Pop-valve, -weed: see Por-. Pop-vine: 
see Por sd.1 4. 

Po'p-vi'sit. [f Por v1 + Visrr sé.) A short, 
hasty, or unannounced visit, in which one ‘ pops in’, 
Also pop-in visit. 

3767 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1X. xxxiii, Obadiah had led 
his cow upon a pop-visit to him, 182s W. Irvine Braced. 
fall (1823) 11. 50, I have watched him, too, during one of 
his pop visits into the cottage, 3887 Pad/ Afall G. 30 June 
6/1 Mr. Balfour. .is heginning to imitate the Leader of the 
House in the making of ' pop-in' visits. 

Popych, popysh‘e, -ysse, obs. forms of PoPisH. 

Popylyon, variant of PorpuLgzon Ods. 

Poquauhock, obs. or var. form of QUAHAUG. 

Por, var. Porr, a poker, a thrust; obs. f. PuRE a. 

Poraceous, obs. form of Porraceous. 

+ Porail, poveraille. Os. Forms: a. 3 
pouerayl, 3-4 -ail(e, 4-5 -alfe, 4 pouraille, Sc. 
5 poueral3ze, 5-6-all,6 puuerale. 8. 4-5 poraf, 
(purraile), 4-6 porail(e, -aill(a, -ayle, 5 -ayll(e, 
-eil, 6 -all, poorall, 5S. purale, -all, (7 Sc. -aill). 
[ME. poveratle, a. OF. povraille, -alle (21236 in 
Godef.), collective sb. f. povre Poor + -arl/le 
—L. -a/ta, nent. pl. of -a/is, adjectival suffix. 

The 16th c. Eng. and the Se. point alike to an early ME. 
forarl, syncopated from poverail, like o'er from ever, lord 
from Adoverd: cf. Poor a.) 

1. Poor people as n class; the poor. 

a 1897 R. Grotc. (Rolls) 5082 pe pouerail (v.77. poneral, 
poraylle] ouer Seuerne fley bat per was bo & hilenede vorp 
in walis in sorwe & in wo. @1300 Cursor Af, 12259 Pat 
the poucral get sum bote. 1375 Baraour Bruce vit. 368 
The king, in set battalze, With a quheyn lik poueralge. 
3514 Aderdcen Regr. (1844) 1, go All vther personis punerale 
cumand within this burgh. 

B. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6664 How 
bat be poraille (v.7. poueraile] Gracian slow. ¢1350 
Will, Palerne 5123 Nener be pore yle be piled ‘for 
Pi sake, 01473 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 285 A ordynaunce 
wolde he maad for the poore porayle, That in thyse dayes 
have but lytyIlavayle. 31g03-4 Act 19 Hen. VI7,c. 32 the 
poraill of his Comens of thishisland. 1549 Aéerdeen Reger. 
(1844) 1. 270 To eschait and daill the same to the murals for 
thatr contentionn, @ 1350 Schole-ho. Women 797 in Hagl. /. 
#.P. WV. 136 He gane. .so liberall Parte of his goods to the 
Porall, 3961 Godly Q. Hester(1873) 18 Almes to the poorall. 

. fi. Poor persons. rare. 

Jape Wyettr IRs. (1880) 14 Bodily almes bi whiche bes 
Poralis schulden be clopid and kept fro deb. 1388 — /'rov. 
xxx, 14 Nedi men of erthe, and the porails of men [1382 
pore men]. 

2. The condition of the poor; poverty. rare". 

©1450 Lypc, Secrees 810 A kyng that..them Relevith 
that be falle in poraylle, 

Poral (poeral), a. [f. L. for-us PoRE + -AL.] 
Of or acne to the pores of the body. 

1879 G. Merepitn Egoist xiv, As if it were .. by form of 
Perspiration,..unconscious poral bountifulaess, 

Poran, obs. form of Purana. 

Porbeagle (peabig’l). [Of uncertain origin: 
orig. Cornish dialect. (Has been conjectured to be 
fF. fore swine or porpoise (= porcus piscis) + 
Beacur, thongh no reason for such a name ap- 
Pears.)] A shark of the genus Zamna, esp. L, 
cornubica, Sometimes attaining the length of 10 feet, 
and having a pointed snout ; a mackerel-shark. 


1127 


1758 Bortase Hist. Cornw. 265 We have also another 


shark, which we call the Porbeagle, of which I give an icon. They seethe it in 


1774 Goins. Nat, Hist, (1862) 11. tt. i. 269 The Dog Fish, 
the Tope, the Porbeagle. 1863 C, A. Jonuns Home 

365 Oa two occasions I saw a shark ying on the beach, 
One was the species known as the Porbeagle, a malicious- 
fooking monster about six feet long, with a mouth armed 
with three rows of very sharp triangular teeth. 1908 Scofs+ 
man 19 Sept. 5/1 The Natural History Musenm at Sonth 
Keasington has..just received..a porvenge shark, caught.. 
off. .Skye..7 feet long, and weighed 350 

Poreapyne, pore de spyne, obs. forms of 
PorcuPinr. 

Porcate (ppuket), a. Zool, [f. L. porea ridge 
+ -ATE2,] (See caer) So Povreated a. 

3836 Kiray & Sp. Entomol, IV. xivii 27a Porcate (Por 
cata). Having several parallel elevated longitudinal ridges. 
1828 Weaster, Percated, ridged, formed in ridges. 

Porcelain (péeusflein, poo-sslén), Forms: a. 
(6 poreelana, 6-7 porcellana), 7- porcelain, 
(6-7 -cellan, -e, 6-9 -celaine,7 -c’lane, 7~8 -cel- 
line, 8 -c’lain, 7-9 -celane; 6 (porseland) por- 
alin, 7 poraelan). 8. 6-7 purcelan, 7 -ane, -ain, 
-aino, -ine, purcellan, pourcelain; 6-7 pur- 
alane, 6-8 -laine, 7 -lan; purselan, -lain, 
[a. F. porcelaine (also OF. 13th ¢. fourcclaine, 


still in Cotgr. 1611), a Venus shell, cowric, or | 


similar univalve; hence, the dense polished sub- 
stance of these shells, and (from its resemblance 
to this) china-ware; ad. It. Aorce//ana (13th c. in 
Marco Polo) in same senses, a deriv., of adjective 
form, of porcella, dim. of forca: cf. Florio 1611, 
* Porcelle, as Porche, the fine Cockle or Muscle 
shels which Painters put their colours in’ ; ‘Porce/- 
fana,..Pureelane earth or dishes’. From It. also 
Sp., Pg. porcelana, and early 16th c. Eng. uses ; 
also Ger. porsellan, Du. porselein, Da. porceller, 
Sw. forsiin. In the Romanic langs., the name 
tan together with that of the herb PuRSLANE, in 


It. porcellana, OF. porcelaine, pourcelaine. 

The ulterior etymology of It. orca, porcel/a is unsettled ; 
see Skent, Mahn £¢yatol, Untersuch. (1855) 13 Karting 
Lat, Rom, Wek. 7313.) 


L. A fine kind of earthenware, having a trans- 
Ineent body and a transparent glaze; = Crna! 3, 


The name properly belongs to the hard paste or natural 
porcelain, composed of Kaouin combined ia China with 
Perentsr, elsewhere with some siliceous material; but it 
is also applied to soft paste or artificial porcelain, which is 
essentially a substance intermediate between glass and 
earthenware, and Aydrid or mrred porcelain, which contains 
a certain amount of kaolin, 

a. €1530 in Ellis Orig. Let?. 11.11. 242, iij. hee) of Erthe 
payntid, callyd Porseland (? Porselana]. x55§ Even Decades 
2a6 He had twovesselles made of the fine earth canled Porced- 
lana. 1582 Licnerie.o tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind... xlix. 
106 Sixe great Tynages of fine Earth, which they doe call 
Porcelanas, and the same is verye costlye. 1596 Haatnc- 
Tox Apol, for Ajax Bhvj, Serned in as fine plate, and 
Porslin, as any isin the North. 1613 Purcnas /iigrimage 
(1614) 524 They vse much the powder of a certaine herb 
called Chia, of which they put as much as a Walnut-shell 
may containe, into a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water. 1644 Evetvn Diary 3 Feb., Here [in Paris] is 
ashop.., where are sold all curiosities anturall or artificial, 
-.as cabinets, shells, ivory, porselan. x6s0 Jdid. 25 Apr., 
Of earth painted like Porcelain or China-ware. raz A. 
Hamurton New Ace E. ind. 1. li 239 We have the same 
Sort of Clay ia several Parts of Great Britain, that Porcel- 
line is made of, but we want the warm Sun to prepare it, 
1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Germany I. 260 Porcelane or 
Dresden china, 1835 Brutuam Ration. Rew. 303 The 
potteries of Wedgwood and Bentley huve excelled the 
porcelain of China, Roscor Eden, Chent, (1871) 246 
Chromium Sesquioxide is employed as a green colour for 
painting on porcelain, 

B. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nichkolay's Voy, mt. x. go The 
meat., they lay into platters of purcelan. 1594 Prat 
Fewell-ho. it. 35 In sawcers of glasse or purslaine. 1653 
j. Haut, Paradoxes 95 Purselain and Venice Glasses are 
the most apt to be broke. 1683 IVeekly Mem, Ingen. 95 
As for the pourcelaia, ‘tis not made of plaster or egg shells 
beaten fine, but of a certain earth, 1687 A. Lovee tr 
Thevenot's Trav, m. viii.17 China also, as Purceline. 1703 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3953/1 A Manufacture of Lame, Purslaine 
and Earthen Ware. 

b. fg. with allusion to the fineness, beauty, or 
fragility of this ware. 

1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. v. viii, She is herself the 
ee piece of Purslane. .that e’re had liquid sweet meats 

ick‘d ont of it. 1831 Byron ¥wan wv. xi, Thrice fortunate | 
who, of that fragile mould, The precious porcelain of human 
neh Break with the first fall, 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 1. 
ih that fine porcelain Courtena , Save that he fears he 
might be crack’d in using ..should be in Devon too. 

tec. Applied in the 17th c. to the supposed 
natnral plaster or paste then believed to congeal 
into porcelain. Oés. 

1899 Haxvuyr Voy. 1]. tt. ne That earthen or 
matter commonly called porcellan, which is pure white,.. 
wherof vessels of all kinds are very curiously framed. 1615 
Bacon Argts. Law, /mipeachm. Waste Wks. 1859 VII. 528 
If we had in England beds of porcelaia, such as they have 
in China,—which porcelain is a kind of a plaster buried in 
the earth and by length of time congealed and glazed into 
that fine substance, 3658 Pxitzirs, Porce/ane,.. also the 
cream, or flowring on the top of a certain chalky earth, in 
China steeped in water, of which they make China dishes, 

2. Anarticle or vessel made of porcelain; a piece 
of porcelain or china-ware. Usually in #7. 


liable 


Valks | 


PORCELAINIZE. 


1604 E. G{riustone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies Ww. xvii. 259 

rcelaines, 1660 F. Brooke tr, _ 
Blane's Trav. 4g Silks, purslanes, sendals, .. come from 
China. 1714 J. Macny Journ. thro’ Eng. 744) I. iii. 58 
Ia aaother Gallery. .lis} a good Collection of Porcelaines 
(China-ware) and other Curiosities, 1886 Pal! Mall G. 
19 Aug. 14/1 Windsor is full of these precious porcelains, 


| and they adorn all her residences. 


3. The Cowne (Cyprea nioneta), Hardly Eng., 


exc. in porcelain shell, 

r6or Hourann Piiny 11.88 The third [dye or colour] is 
ordinarily made of the purple & porcelfane shel.fishes. 
s6or R. Jounson Aung, & Comnew. 146 1n the kingdomes 
of Caiacan and Carazan, certaine sea shels are currant, 
which some men terme Porcelline. 1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 
111_It must needs extravagantly exceed the biggest Nautilus 
or Porcellane-shel!, both in latitude and number of turns. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 129/1 In many places shells 
are current for coins; particularly a small white kind.. 
called in the Indies cowres, or coris, on the coast of Africa 
bonges, in America forcelaines. 1875 JEvons Afoney iv. a4 
Cowry shells, which, under one name or another—chamgos, 
zimbis, bouges, porcelanes, &c.—have long been used 

4. atirib. or as adj. a. “il. Of porcelain, made of 


porcelain or china. 

1598 Fioaio, Porcellana,..porcellan dishes. x6as B. 
Joxson Staple of N.u. iv, In porc'lane dishes There were 
some hoy 1682 WHeLeR Journ. Greece it. 216 The Walls 
cased with Porcelane Tiles, 1959 Jounsom Rasselas iv, A 
maid who had broken a porcelaincup. 1800tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. IT. 312 Bring the porcelain tube toa red heat. 187 
L. iP. Merrortn /ceth (1878) 227 Of late years these have 
been entirely superseded by porcelain teeth, 1877 W. Joxes 
Finger-ring 8 The porcelain finger-rings of ancient Egypt 
are extremely beantiful. 


b. fig. Likened to porcelain in some respect : 
fine, delicate, fragile ; superfine. 

3638 W. Cartwricut in Jonsonus Virbius, Though those 
thy thonghts, which the now queasy age Doth conat but 
clods,.. Will come up porcelain-wit some hundreds hence. 
3870 H. Smart Kace for I ife i, The dispensary ball, at 
which the porcelain portion of the commmaity danced. 
r88q4 Birreiy Otiter Dicta 183 China creeds and delicate 
porcelain opinions. : 

5. attrib, and Coméd., as porcelain-blue, earth, 
grain, -maker, -making, ware; also porcelain-like, 
-dinled, -white adjs.; porcelain cement, a cement 
for mending china or glass; porcelain colour, 
a pigment employed for pe on porcelain ; 
porcelain-crab, acrab of the genus orce//ana, 
so called from its smooth and polished shell; 
porcelain jasper = PORCELLANITE: see JASPER 
sé, 1; porcelain lace, porcelain in thin filaments 
made by soaking lace in the porcelain slip and 
then burning the threads and leaving the porce- 
lain, used in the decorative work of Berlin porce- 
lain; porcelain oven, the oven or kiln in which 
porcelain is baked; porcelain-paper, name of a 
kind of glazed French paper; porcelain shell: 
see sense 3; porcelain apar, a variety of ekeber- 
gite; porcelain tower, a famous tower at Nankin 
in China, covered with porcelain tiles. 

1883 Garden 4 Nov. 396/1 Pretty *porcelain-blue blossoms. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. 209 They haue such 
abundance of “porcellan earth. @1774 Harte Confessor 
31 Trne fame, like porclain earth, for years must lay 
Bury'd, and mix'd with elemental clay. ae Kirwan Alen. 
Afin. (ed. 2) 1. 313 Porcellanite, *Porcelain Jasper, of 
Werner. 1876 Pace Adv, Text-dk. Geol. xiv. 259 Shales 
converted into porcelain-jasper. 1836-9 Tedd's Cycl. Anat. 
II. 79/2 A smooth “porcelain-like deposit. rg0s Darly 
Chron, 12 Aug. 3/1 The influence of Japanese decoration... 
was predominant with the English *porcelain-makers of 
the eighteenth century. 1903 /éfd. 7 Jan. 3/2 The historian 
of an art, so many-sided in its efforts, ..as English *porce- 
lain-making. 1881 Serténer’s Afag. XXI. 76/1 A blonde 
beauty, of the delicate, *porcelain-tinted type. 1752 T. 
Satmon Univ. Trav. 1. ii, 8/2 The grandest of all the 
Chinese Buildings is the *Porcelain Tower, which stands 
before one of the Gates of Nankin, 1638 Sin. I. Hersert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 37 The Bannians..sel! Callicoes, Chena-satten, 
*Purcellan ware. —e Daily News 29 June 6/7 A cameo 
. wrought in a beautiful *porcelaia-white upper stratum of 
4 sardonyx. 

Hence Po'rcelainist, a maker or decorator of 
porcelain; a connoisseur or collector of porcelains ; 
Po'rcelainite, a trade-name for certain kinds of 
fine white stone-ware. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 A thenxuim @ Mar. 287/3 Signa- 
tures of potters and European (not Asiatic) porcelainists. 

Po'rcelain-clay. The clay used in the mann- 
facture of porcelain ; china-clay, kaolin, Also fig. 

1690 Drvpen Don Sebastian. (1692) 7 Thisis the porcelain 
clay of humane kind. 2778 Wounre in Pail, Trans, LXIX. 
20 Rich were the porcellnne clay from Cornwall, the porcel- 
lane clay from Saxony. 1837 Cartyia Fr. Kev, 111. al 
struck for the porcelain-clay of humanity rather than for the 
tileclay. 1838 Lyect Elem. Geol. ii. (2874) 12 The purest 
clay found in nature is ‘porcelain’ clay or Kaolin, which 
results from the decomposition of a rock composed of felspar 
and quartz. | 

Porcelaine, -ane, -ayn, -ene, -eyne, etc., 
obs. ff. PURSLANE. 

Porcelainize (piess?lénoiz), v. [f Porce- 
LAIN + -1ZE.] ¢rans. To convert into porcelain 
or a anbstance of a a — 

663 A. C. Ramsay Pays. Geog. 14 It en ‘porce- 
tainized *, or baked like potter's clay. 3865 Pace llandbk. 
Geol, Terms (ed. 2), Porcelainised,.. applied 10 clay’s, shal 
and other stratified rocks that have been hardened an 
altered by igneous contact. 


PORCELAINOUS. 


* Hence Porcelainiza‘tion. 

" x907 W. Buaton Porcelain (in Aihenzumt 16 Feb. 203/3) 
So that the porcelainisation of the body and the fusion of 
the glaze go side hy side. 


Porcelainous (péesslénas), a. 
+ -0US.] = PORCELLANEOUS. 

1832 G. R. Poatea Porcelain § Gl 3x8 Its toughness 
(ete.].. render this porcelainous glass well qualified for 
chemical vessels. 1852 Dana Crvst.1. 108 Upper and under 
surface. .shining porcelainous, 

+Porcelet. Oés. rare. Also 6 pour-. 


ake 
porcelet (de S. Antoine) a woodlouse, “4. Tek pi 
(of St. Anthony), dim. of Zorce/, mod. F. porceau an 


A woodlouse. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxvii. 115 Capraria brused with 
pourcelets..and oyle of Roses, cureth the blind) Hemor- 
thoides. 1601 Hotranp Péiny 11. 323 Being ioined with 
hony, it healetb the sores occasioned by the biting of the 
Porcelets called Muttipeda. _ 

Porcellaneons (poe1sdlétnias), a2. Also 9 
-ola-, [f. It. force/ana PORCELAIN + -£0Us.] Of 


the nature of or resembliag porcelain. 

1799 Harcuerr in Parl, Trans. LXXXIX. 316 Of the 
porcellaneous shells, various species of Voluta, Cyprza, and 
others of a similar nature, were examined. 1800 /éfd. XC. 
327 The porcellaneous shells resemble the enamel of teeth 
in the mode of formation. 3285: Wooowaap Mollusca 1. 9x 
The shell of the ammonitidz..consists of an external por- 
cellaneous layer..and of an internal nacreous lining. 1880 
Archzologia XLVI. 79 From the twenty-fifth century a.c. 
to the ninth century a. c., an opaque or porcellaneous glass 
. sas pretty extensively manufactured. i 

So Porcellana‘ceous, 2. in same sense (Ogilvie 
1882); Porcella'nian, of or perlaining to the 
porcelain crabs Porcellana (Cent. Dict, 1890). 

Porcellanic (po-ssélenik), a. Also porce- 
lanic. [f. as prec.+-1c. So mod. F. porcelanigue.] 
Like or having the texture of porcelain. 

1829 Glover's Fist. Derby 1. 85 Limestone. .of different 
texture and consistency, as compact, porcellanic, granular, 
crystalline. 1863 A.C. Ramsay Phys, Geog, i, 21 Shales.. 
hardened or baked into a kind of porcellanic substance. 

Porcellanite (posse'lauait), Af. Also 
-ela-. [a. Ger. porsellanit (J. T. A. Peithner 1794), 
f. porzellan PORCELAIN + -77, -ITE!, So F, for- 
cellanite.] A hard naturally-baked clay, some- 
what resembling jasper: also called porcelain sasper. 
Also, a synonym of force/ain-spar (Chester). 

1796 Kiawan £lem, Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 314 Porcelain Jasper, 
of Werner... My. Peithner called it porcellanite, which name 
should be continued, 1865 Livincstoxe Zawrdes? xi. 222 
They [mountains] are generally of igneous or metamorphic 
rocks, elay-slate, or trap, with porcellanite and zeolite. 

Porce‘llanize, v. [fas next + -1ZE.}] = Por- 
CELAINIZE. 

1882 J. Getkie in Mature KXVIL. 45 The 
hardened. .and the shales baked and porcellanise 

Porcellanous (pourse'linas), a. 
cellana PORCELAIN + -0US.] = PoRCELLANEOUS. 

1833 Lye. Princ. Geol, W11. 368 The shale is converted 
into hard porcellanous jasper. 1832 Woouowaro Aollusca 
iv. 39 The most complex shell-strueture is presented by the 
porcellanous gasteropoda. 1870 Nicnorson Afan. Zool. 
47 The porcellanous sheil is quite homogeneous in its 
composition. 

Porcellayn(e, -ine, -yne, obs, ff. PuRSLANE. 

Porch (poeztf). Also 3-7 porohe, 5 poorche, 
6 portche, 7 portoh. (a. F. porche:-L. portic-us 
colonnade, gallery, porch. (OE. had portic = 
OHG. fforzth, directly from L. pordicus.) 

1. An exterior structare forming a covered ap- 
proach to the entrance of a bnilding ; sometimes 


applied to an interior space serving as a vestibule. 
e1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 381/158 Est-ward dore and be 

rche. a1zo0o EL, E, Psalter cxv. 18 Tn porches ofe 
auerdes hous. 1340 Ayend, 135 He is ase be y-maymed ate 
porche of be cherche. 1377 Lanou. P. Pl. B. xvi.e25 Ina 
somer | hym seigh, as I satte in my porche. ¢1430 Lypc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 143 No stynkyng flesshe myht ia 
the poorche ahyde. 1530 Patsca, 257/1 Portche of wayns- 
cot, conferguayre 3590 Spensea F, Q. u. ix. 24 Of hewen 
stone the porch was fayrely wrought. 1663 Gerarra Connsel 
99 If_a Portch be affect 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvi, The church was old and grey, 
with ivy clinging to the walls, and round the porch. 

b. dransf. and fig. 

1611 B. Jonson Catitine 1. i, Not infants in the porch of 
life were free. xr692 Wacstarre Vind. Carof. Introd, 12 
But I stay too long in the Porch. 1866 B. Taynor Passing 
oe ae 222 It penetrates The guarded porches of the 

rain, 

2, In the north of England applied to a transept 
or side-chapel in a charch. 

“1g2z2 Durham Wills (Surtees) M1. x0s M 
buried in the Churche of Kellowe in my Borch of oF Ladye, 
1613 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 167 Rec. of Mr Robert Hilyard 
for the halfe part of the portch in the North Allye, which 
part Mr Hilyard did new build of his owne cost .. ijs. 


[f. as prec. 


rae are 


body to be 


W. Hourtecitinson Hist. Durham 11.151 On the north | 


1 
aes a porch, in which lie the tombs of Conyers. 1893 C. 
Hoonces in Religuary Jan. s The term porch is used for a 
transept or chapel in the north of England to the present day. 
+3. A colonnade, portico, cloister, stoa; spec. in 
the East, such a place used as a hall of jastice; 
hence, the tribunal held there. Cf. PortR. Oés. 
e1g20 Lype. Story Thebes 1. in Chaucer's Wks, (1561) 
362/2 In a porche, bilte of square stones... Where the domes, 
and ples of the toun Were executed, and lawes of the king. 
rs85 T. Wasuincton tr. Nichkolay's Voy. 1, xxi. 26b, [A] 


[f Tk por | 


let it then be a vaste Portuco. | 
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square place enuironed with ..pillers in two ranks after the 
manner of a porch. 1599 Hak.uyr Vey. II. 295 Vour 
Majesties Embassadour resident in the blessed and glorious 
porch of his imperiatt Highnesse. 160r Suaxs, Ful, C.1. 
tii, 126 They stay for me In Pompeyes Porch: for now this 
fearefull Night, There is no stirre, or walking in the streetes. 
3687 A. Love e tr. Thevenot’s Trav, u, 31_A Galtery or 
very wide vaulted Porch, runs all round the Court. 
b. A verandah. U7, S 

3840 Marcos Trav. 43/1 About twenty or thirty patients, 
mostly Chinese, meet daily in his porch at four o'clock. 
1867 D. G. Mtrcnert Xur. Stud. 99 A country house witb. 
out a porch is like a man without an eyebrow. 

4. spec. Zhe Porch, the Painted Porch (Gr. orod 
moxiAn), a public ambulatory in the agora of 
ancient Athens, to which Zeno the philosopher and 
his disciples resorted ; hence (of r#js oroas, those of 
the porch), the Stoic school, the Stoic philosophy. 

(24.. Yoe.in Wr.-Wiilcker 62 yas Stoica, a porche peyntyd,] 
1670 Moral State Eng. 101 T! of commended the ingenuity 
of the ancient Schools and Porch. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
II. 111.132 Specially from Plato's Academie; some also from 
Zeno's porch. 1693 Dayoen Fuvenal ou p- Ixxx, Ev‘n 
there he forgets not the Precepts of the Porch, 1751 J. 
Baown Sha/tesb. Charact. 160 Io the same high style of 
the Athenian porch, he passeth judgment on the hopes of 
the religious. 1871 Bracxie Four Phases 1. 51 The words 
of a great son of the porch. je 

5. Coal-mining. An arched excavation at the 


bottom of a shaft. avai. 

1883 Garstey Gloss, Coal Mining, Porch, (Vorks,) the 
arching at the pit bottom inset. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict.s.v., 
At the bottom of the shaft Dick and I made a porch for 
about 6 yards, .. From the end of the porch I cleared out 
and ee an old bord. 

+6. Biliards. (See ne) Obs. 

a@ 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Pass,..a Term of Billiards, 
when the Ball goes through the Court or Porch, it is said 
to pass, 

+ attrib.and Comtb., as porch-door, -gable, -pillar, 
-seat, -tomb, -tower, -trellis, -way; porch-poat 
support, see quot. 1875. 

exe Alphabet of Tales 349 Per was made abown be 
porche-dure many ymagis of stone. i532 Hu.oet, Porche 
seate, prestega. 1855 Keclesiologist XVI. 337 A part of 
this porch-gable was to be erected in 1854. 1875 Paakra 
Gloss. Archit. s, v4 They have sometimes rooms over them, 
and are carried up as many stories in height as the rest of 
the building, and this projertion is called the porch-tower. 
1875 Kaicut Dict. Mech., Porch-post Support, a casting 
placed between the foot of a post and the floor of a porch 
to prevent decay of the two at that point. 1880 Archzol. 
Cant. XIII. 377 This porch-tomh's canopy is handsomely 
carved. 1 in Harper's Mag. Oct. 703/2 There are.. 
friendly porchways to get under. é 

Ilence Porched a. [-ED2], having a porch; 
Po'rchiess @., without a porch. 

1859 F. Faancis ¥. Dogvane (1888) 236 The porched door- 
way of the hostelry. 1873 Witney Other Grris xv, The 
pillars in the porched veranda. 1881 T. Haapy Laodicean 
ut, ii, He reached the porchless door. 

Porchace, -as, -ase, -ass, obs, ff. PoRcHASE. 

Porcine (passin), a. (a. F. porcin, -e, ad. L. 
porcinus of or belonging to a hog, swinish.] 

1. Of or consisting of swine; related to or resem- 
bling the swine. (In quot. 21845 Azemorously, 
Made of swine’s flesh; _pork-.) 

1686 Buount Glossogr., Porcine.., of or belonging to an 
Hog, hogish. 1782 A. Moxao Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 
Common to all quadrupeds, the porcine kind ecuehiedl 
@ 1845 Hoop Sausage Alaker's Ghost i, He..drove a trade 
In porcine sausages. 1862 Taottorr WV. Amer, 11, 107 In 
this portion of the world the porcine genus are all hogs, 
One never hears of a pig. f ‘ 

2. Resembliag or suggesting a hog, like that of 
a hog (in appearance, manners, or character); 
swinish, hoggish, piggish. 

1660 Gauven Life Bp, Brownrigg 236 Their Physiognomy 
is canine, vulpine, caprine, porcine, Jupine or leonine. 1812 
L. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gerir. 1. 34 Do we hear of such a 


rcine exhibition of the philosophy of Epicurus as that of 
uzzoni? 1866 G. Macponato Ann, Q. Weighs, xvii, The 
rcine head of the church-warden was not on his shoulders 
accident. 1880 Swinaurne Stwd. Shaks. i. (ed. 2) 64 
Three doggrel sonnets .. noticeable only for their porcine 
quality of prurience. a. : 

Hence Porcinity (ppisitniti) sonce-wd., porcine 
quality, piggishness ; in quot. as a humorous title. 

1859 Sata Gas-ligh? § D. vi, Very few customers, ,at the 
bar of the Green Hog; yet does its verdant porcinity con- 
siderable business wit Pareles Perkins [brewers]. 

Porcion(e, -oun, -onel, obs. ff. PoRTION, -AL. 

Porsipize, porcpisce, etc., obs. ff. Porrolse, 

Porciunkle, var. form of PoRTIUNCLE Oés. 

Porckespioke, obs. form of PoRcuPINE. 

+ Porcula‘tion. Obs. rere—. [ad. L. porcu- 
lation-em, agent-n, from *porculare, {. porculus pig, 
porkling, dim. of Joreus swine. 2 

1623 Cockrram, Porculation, a feeding of swine. 1656 in 
Brount Glossogr, 1658-78 in Pi..ies. 

Porcules, -ier, Poraupice, obs, ff. PorTcuLiis, 
PoRPOISE. , 

Porcupine (p/skivpoin), sé, Forms : see below. 
[ME. porke despyne, porkepyn, etc., a. OF. and 
Pr. pore espin (¢ 1220 in Godef.), also fore @espine 
(¢ 1275) = Sp. puerco espin, Pg. porco espinho, It. 
Porcospino (also porco spinoso), corresp. to a L. 
type “forcus spinus; {. porco, pore:—L. porcus 


| 


PORCUPINE. 


thorn (cf, L. spinus, Sp. espin, OF. espist a thorn- 
tree). The genesis of the compound is not very 
clear, unless it began as short for oreo spinoso:— 
L, type *orcus spindsus spiny or prickly pig. The 
B, 7, and 6 forms appear to be English corruptions, 
due to imperfect apprehension of the foreign word, 
and to ‘ popular etymology ’ identifying the ending 
with pen, point, etc.; the is portepyne may 
have arisen ont of F. por(c) @’épin, with ¢ mute. 
The e¢ forms really represent a different compound, 
viz. F. fore-épic, m 16th c. pore-espic, OF. and Pr. 
pore-espi (13th c. in Littré), in which the second 
element is F. gi, OF. espi:—L. spicus, -ren, col- 
lateral forms of spica spike. (This form, confined to 
Fr, and Pr., was prob, an alteration of pore-espin.)] 
1. A rodent quadruped of the genus //ysizix or 
family Hystricide, having the body and tail covered 
with defensive erectile spines or quills; formerly 
ore to shoot or dart its spines at an enemy. 
he Old-World porcupines (subfamily Hystvicinz) are 
terrestrial, and have long quills, variegated in colour, and 
often used for penholders; the New-World porcupines 
Gubfamily SAhkinguring or Synethering) are more or less 
arboreal, and have short quills. 

a, 5 porke despyne, poro de spyne, (5 Sc. 
porpapyne), 6 porcapyne, porcupyne, porke- 
pyn(e, porkpine, 6-7 porkepine, 7 porkespine, 
porcuapine, porcupin, porkpen, 6- porcupine. 
2a1400 Morte Arth. 183 Pacokes and plouers ia platers of 
‘olde, Pygges of porke pe the t pasturede neuer. ¢1400 
Taunvev. xxviii, [xxx], Wee clepen hem Porcz de Spyne 
[¥. Porcz Spinous, 2.7, porcs espinoys; pors espis), 1423 
Jas. 1 snes clvy, The nyce ape; the werely porpa- 
pyne. ¢1470 Henayson Mor. Fab. v. (Parl, Beasts) xvi, 
Otter, aad oy and Pennit Porcupyne (Bas. ALS. porca- 
pyne]. 1530 Patsca. 256/2 Porkepyn a beest, pore espin. 
3538 Exyor, //istrix, icis,a beaste hauyng sharpe prickes 
on his backe, called a parepine (1545, 1548, perkena 
1601 Houtrano Pliny 1. 215 The Porkpen hath the longer 
sharp pointed quilles, and those, when he stretcheth his 
skin, be sendeth and shooteth from him, /dfd. LI. 364 
Vhatsoever vertue we attribute unto bedgehogs, the same 
is more effectuall in the porkespine. 1607 Torsein Fours. 
Beasts (1658) 457 Of the Porcuspine or Porcupine. 1623 
Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 831 Here are store of Deare, 
Hares, Conies, Hogs,..Porkepines. 1676 PAil. Trans, Xf. 
714 That Porcupins kill Lions, by darting into their body 
their quills. 1795 Souruty Joan of Arc vu. 179 Heavy, 
thick-bristled with the bostile shafts, Even like a porcupine. 
1872 Daawin Eniotions iv. 93 Porcupines rattle their quills 
and vibrate their tails when angered. . 

8B. 5 portpen, portepyne, 6 porpyn, -in. 
1413 Piler, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. viii. 55 These sowles.. 
were al ful of pryckes lyke to a portpen, ¢1440 Yacob's 
Well 154 Lyche a beeste of Inde pat is clepyd a portepyn. 
1582 Hutoet, Porpyn beaste, havinge prickes on his backe, 
histrix. 1570 Levins Manip. 134/13 A Porpin, Aistrix, 

y. 5 poork poynt, porpoynt, perpoynt. 
€ 1440 Promp. Parv, 409/2 Poork poynt,..(or perpoynt,.. 
ATS. S. porpoynte), 
5. 6 porpantine, -pentyn, -pintine, purpen- 
tine, 6-7 porpentine, (6 porcuntine). 4 
(Porfentine was the form known to Shaks, who uses it 7 
times, in 4 of these as the sign of an inn.) q 
1830 in Ancestor X1. (1904) 180 Prestwich .. beryth to his 
creest a porpantine in bis kinde. Fay, el ‘ot ope. te 
(Arb.) 3: Nature gaue example of shotyng first, by the 
Porpentine, which shote his prickes. 1562 Butteyn Bu? 
wark, Bk, Sinipies 8o0b, What is the nature of a beast 
called the Porpintine? 1585 Garene Planetomachia Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 97 The enuious Porcuntine, who coueting to 
strike others with ber pennes leaueth her selfe void of any 
defence. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie ui. xi. [xii] (Arb.) 
118 The Purpentines nature is, to such as stand aloofe, to 
dart her prickles from her. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V7, ML 
363 And fought so long, till that his thigbes with Darts 
NVere almost like a sharpe-guill’d Porpentine. 1602 — Hani. 
1. v. 20 Each particular haire to stand an end, Like Quilles 
vpon the fretfull Porpentive. 1657 Howrtn Londinop, 24 
Leopards, Linxes, and Porpentines, : 
«. 6 porkenpick, pork(e)pik, porkspik, porcu- 
pike, 6-7 porkespick(e, 7 porke-eapike, porcke- 
spicke, 8 (Asmorous) porcupig. ® 

1561 Hottyeus Hom, Apoth, 13 They cluster together 
ve porkenpickes. 2600 J. Poay tr. Leo's A/rica Mt. 90 
Their game were hare, deere, porcupikes, 1613 Puacuas 
Pilgrima, ee 750 Pater nosters and chaines, enterlaced 
made of the aire of the Porkespicke ac of dua con 
1700 Dragon of Wantley 84 in Percy Kedigues (1765) Ith. 
ait 283 gn ool have thought him for to be, Some 
Egyptian porcupig. 4 

b. A figure of this animal, esp. as_a device. 
Order of the Porcupine (BF. ordre du Pore-épic): 


see quot. 1725, 

28978 Inv, R. Wardr. (1815) 248 Ane cannon of the fonte 
merkit with the porkspik. /éid.250 Ane uther cannon.. 
markit with the porkpik. 1589 Putrenwam Zug. Poesie ui. 
xi. (Arb,) 118 He gaue for his device the Porkespick. 1725 
Coats Dict, Heraldry 279 Lewis [X11] of France..in the 

year 1394..instituted this Order of the Porcupine, which he 
hed before chosen for his Device, 
+c. Old name of a certain fixed star. Oés. 

1503 Kalender of Sheph. I vij, Wader the syng of lybra.. 
wnder ys xvii. degre so aleftys oon stern fyxyt, that oan 
that the sheppar? callys pork apyk [ed. 1506 porcarpyke} 

a. English porcupine: applied to the hedgehog. 

1834 Marv Howrrr S&é. Nat. /fist, (1852) 111 Thou poor 
little English porcupine. F 

2. fig. a. Applied allusively to a person. b. In 


hog, pig + spino, espin, éprn, deriv. of L, spina | quot. 1861, a prickly multitnde (of pens). 


PORCUPINE. 


1594 7Garexe Sedinnus Wks, (Grosart) XIV. 286 What are 
the vrchins crept ont of their dens, Vnder the conduct of 
this porcupine? 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. uni. a7 Ther, Thou 
art proclaim’d afoole.,. -l#a. Donot Porpentine, donot; my 
fingers itch, 1861 Fitz-Pataicn Life Deyle (1880) 11. 7 This 
letter to Lord Farnham drew forth a porcupine of pens. 

+3. Name of a form in which meat was dressed. 

1769 Mas. Rarratp Lag. ffousekpr. (1778) 89 To make a 
Porcupine of a Breast of Veal, - /5id. a99 To make a cold 
Porcupine of Beef. 

4, Applied to machines or mechanical devices 
having numerous projecting spikes or teeth; ¢sf. an 
apparatus for heckling flax, worsted, or cotton; 
a kind of masher used in brewing. 

1869 W. Motyneux Burton-on-Trent 143 note, At some of 
the breweries the porcupine is supplanted by an instrument 
known as Steele's Patent Mashing Machine. 1875 Kuicur 
Diet. Mech, Porcupine, a heckling apparatus for flax; or 
a cylindrical heckle for worsted yarn, 1891 R. Marsoex 
Cotton Spinning (ed. 4)87 The porcupine is another opener, 
whose chief difference from the willow [etc.] 

5. a. = Porcupine ant-eater; b. = Porcupine 

sh: see 6. 

1875 Melbourne Spectator 4 Sept. 13/2 The echidna, or 
native porcupine, 1888 Goope Aster, Fishes 205 In this 
limpid pool were ..the angel-fish, the parrot fish,.. the 
porcupine. . F 

6. attrib. and Comb., as porcupine mustachio, 
quill, skis, tribe; porcupine-backed, -like adjs.; 
porcupine ant-eater, an Australian monotremate 
mammal (Zchidta hystrix), having era ee por- 
cupine crab, a Japanese crab (Lithodes hystrix), 
haviag splny carapace and limbs; poreupino 
disease, a malformation of the skin characterized 
by the growth of spine-like projections (Billings 
Med, Dict.); porcupine fish, a fish having the 
skin covered with spines, as Diodon hystrix; a 
sea-porcupine; poroupins grass, name for (a) 
Triodia trritans and other species, of Australia, 
with stiff pee os leaves ; (4) Stipa spartea, 
of the western U.S., with long stiff nwns; hence 
porcupins-grass ant, an Australian ant (//yfo- 
clinia flavipes) whieh makes its nest round the 
root of a species of porcuplne grass (7riodia 
pungets); poroupine hair (/ath.) = Hystri- 
cIASIS; poreupino man (arh.), a man affected 
with porcupine disease ; poreupine rolier, a roller 
in a spinning-machine, set with projecting spikes 
(cf. 4); porcupine skin dissase, = porcupine 
disease; +poroupine stone, a hard concretion 
alleged to be found in the head or body of a poren- 

Ine; porcupine tseth, the teeth of a contrivance 

‘or carding wool; poroupine-wood, the wood of 
the coco palm, which when cut across shows varic- 


gated markings like those of a porcupine-quill. 
1867 Woop Pof. Nat. /list. 1. a47 Echidna or *Voreupine 
Ant-eater.—£chidna fiystrix. 1899 Daily News 10 Apr. 
8/a The duck-billed pepas and the porcupine ant- 
eater, two of the chief objects of the expedition. rg98 
E. Gwem Séia/. (1878) sa Gulle-brested is he, silent, and 
profound *Porpentine backed, for he lies on thornes. 168% 
Grew Mwsarur t, v. ii. 106 A sortof *Porenpine-lish, 1973 
Genti, Mag. XLII. 220 From these 1 will proceed to the 
exotics,,.the Porcupine Fish, the Porcupine Globe Fish, 
the Porcupine Bladder Fish. 188 Lapy Baassey The 
Trades 407 ‘ Porcupine-fish’ (CAclomycterus reticulatus), 
looking..very much more like hedgehogs swimming about 
than porcupines, 1880 P, J. lorpswortn Station-Aunt- 
tng on Warrego, Rough tufts of bristly grass.,stemmed 
like quills (and thence termed Westui, 
Gaz.a Apr. 10/a The desert 
the vegetation consists largely of porcupine grass—a serious 
obstacle to explorers and useless as Raaaes 18aa Goon 
Study Med. 1V. 686 The hystriacis or *porcupine hair 
of Plenck. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1878) 201 
Eraestrositics, such as six-fingered men, “porcupine men. 
t 
stifle “Porcupine mustachio. 1664 Power £.xA, Philos. 1. 
§ Her body is..stuck all over with great black Bristles, like 

Porcupine quills, set all in parallel order. 1836 W. Lavine 
tsforia 1.5: A spear or bow decorated with beads, por- 
cupine quills and painted feathers. 1884 W.S. B, M¢Laren 
Spinaing ied. 2) 107 A revolving brush, or star wheel, or 

porcupine roller, is placed at n,.. which guides the fibres 
forward. 3809 A. Henry 7rav. 146 ‘The fat of our deer 
was melted down, and the oil filled six *porcupine-skins. 
1899 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 670 *Porcupine_ skin 
disease, 1676 PAI, Trane, X1. 757 There is znother Stone, 
highly esteem’d, called the "Porcupine stone, which is in 
the head of this Animal, though sometimes also in its belly. 
3845 Specif, Lister’s Patent No, 11004. 2 Card, or what are 
known in the trade as ‘*porenpine teeth’ are caused to 
Operate upon wool to comb the same. 1857 Henrery Sot, 
$369 The wood of the Cocoa-nut Palms. .(*Porcupine-wood). 
1837 Motoxey Forestry W. Afr. 441 The wood is com- 
mercially known as Porcupine Ae): and is nsed in India 
for rafters and ridge poles, house-posts,..also for spear- 
handles, walking-sticks, and fancy work. 

ence Po'rcnpins 2, /razs., to make like a por- 

cupine ; to canse (the hair) to stand on end like 
a porctipine’s quills; P-orcnpinish, Po‘renpiny 
aqs., resembling or suggesting a porcupine. 

1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit, 11. 139 “Tis not call'd 

eclamation or Invective, or Satyr, but a certain Mediastin 
Genius, poreupin’d allover with all the three. Baz A/irror 
U1. 37/2 Pull your gills and reupine your hair. 1829 
Soutney Sir 7. Vore 1. 15, 1 had now..a_distinct sense of 
that sort of poreupinish motion over the whole scalp which 
is eee described by the Latin poets, 1857 
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R. Wictirams Rev. Bp. Oltivant’s Charge 60 You may goad 
any one, by three years of organised libelling, .. into x por- 
cupinish method of expressing himself. 1890 Saf. Nev. 
a Aug. 1s1/t A rather porcupiny, and not wholly consistent 
bundle lof prejudices]. 

Poroupisce, -pise, obs. forms of PoRPOISsE. 

Porcyon(e, -oun, obs. forms of Portion. 

Pore (pd°1), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 poore, 6 powre, 
poure, 5-pors, [a. I. fore ( forre, 1312 in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Sp., It. foro, ad. L. porus, a. Gr. wépos 


passage, pore. ] 

1. A minute opening, orifice, aperture, perfora- 
tion, or hole (usually, one Imperceptible to the 
unaided eye), through which finids (rarely solid 
bodies) pass or may pass, a. In an animal body 
(or substance); esp. applied to those in the skin 
(the orifices of the ducts of the sweat-glands). 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 53 Pe contrarie is of 
nes men, in be whiche colde wit oute stoppep smale 
holes and poorus, and holdep the hete wib ynne. r42z_ tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. ay Men wyche haue the com- 
plexcion hote and stronge, an ue throgh al the body the 
ouertures large, that clerkys callyth Pores. 1563 Hyt. 
Art Gardeu, (i599) 145 A stopping both of the vaines & 
poures. 298 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. xv. 15 Those.. 
you shal washe with Aqua vite, because it openeth the 

wres, 160: B. Jonson Poetaster Prol., A freezing sweate 

lowes forth at all my pores. 1704 F. Futter Afed. 
Gyoen, (1711) 5 A sudden Constriction of the Pores of the 
Skin, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 271 The articu- 
lations are long and narrow, with marginal pores by which 
it [tape-worm] attaches itself to tbe intestines. 1858 O. W. 
Houmes Aut. Breaks, xi, As a hide fills its pores lying 
seven years in a tan.pit, s 

b. fig. (and in fig. expressions), esp. in phrase 
at every pore. 

1632 J. Havwarn tr, Biondi: Eromena 53 Their raies.. 
poncuating, through the pores of the heart, made themselves 
nowen, @ 1720 SHrFFieLD (Dk. Buckhm.) IW és. (1753) 1.33 
Love's pow'r can penetrate the hardest hearts; And through 
the closest pores a passage find. 1847 Emeason Aepr. 
fen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1. 388 He sees at every pore. 
3865 Dickens Jf/ué. Fr. ut x, I see him chafe and fret at 
every pore. 

ec. In a plant (or vegetable stbstaace); as the 
stomata in the epidermis of leaves, ete., or the 
small openings in certain anthers and eapsules 


when ripe, for the discharge of the pollen or secds. 

1398 Trevisan Barth, De P. R. xvi i. (Tollem. MS.), 
Tren wip pinne substaunce and nou3t harde, but ful of 
holes, and poores. 1634 Hanincton Castara (Arb.) 20 The 
flowers adore The Deity of her sex, and through each pore 
Breath forth her glories, rzia_tr. Powed's Hist. Drugs 1. 
6 A Bark that is adorn'd with Pores like Stars. 1776 
Vitunaina Arit, Plants (1796) ILI. 761 Leaves .. trans. 
parent, with many minnte pores. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, 
Pi. 1V. 88 Snapdragon .. capsule .. opening by pores at the 
top. 1873 E. Spon MWorkshop Receipis Ser. 1, 16/1 This 


coat closes all the pores of the wood, and does not crack or : 


scale off, 

d. In inanimate bodies or substances; esp. 
applied to the minute interstices or spaces between 
the particles of matter. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxx. (1495) nn iij/: For 
shyrenesse of partyes in suche |se. thynne matere} ben many 
poores, gor Douctas Pal. Hon. 1, xxvii, The eirth,.. 
with poris seir Vp drinkis air that monit is be sound. ¢ 1645 
Howett Left, I. vt. xxxv, The Sun, whose all-searching 
Beams penetrating the Pores of the Earth, do heat the 
Waters. 1660 Bovtr Mew Exp. Phys. Mech. xxi. 154 In 


' the Pores or invisible little recesses of Water it self there 


scones: 1 
orth of Lake Eyre, where — 


Dekker IWonderfull Veare Bij, The quills of his . 


lie .. ME ait ..of.. Air, 1706 Puitetrs, Pores, .are 
sinall void Spaces between the Particles of Matter, of which 
all Bodies are made up. VW. Etuis //idson’s Bay 123 
‘The Form or Essence of a Magnet..is supposed to consist 
in it’s being verioyated by an infinite Number of parallel 
Pores, 1830 Herscnet Stud, Nat, PAL we. i, 235 Water 
was forced through the pores (as was said) of a golden ball. 
+e. In abstract or collective sense. Obs. rare. 

17836 P. Browne Janaica so The substances, .are seldom 
of a very strong texture, though frequently of a fine pore 
and smooth grain. 1773 Hlorstev in PAI. Trans. LXIV. 


' got A Jarge proportion of pore, or interspersed vacuity, is 


sufficient for all purposes. 

+2. A passage, channel, canal, dact (esp. in an 
animal body). Ods. rare. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8801 pen (the balm]sewit furth soberly, 
& sanke [ro aboue,.. Passond by poris into be dae legges. 
rsqr_ R. Coetann Guydou's Ouest. Chirurg. Nivb, The 
wayes and poores wherhy the vryne passeth from the reynes 
to the bladder. 2615 HI. Croone Body of Man 138 But this 

re of choler is inserted into the small guts, not at their 
ba inning, least the Choler should flye vp into tbe stomack 
.-but into the end of the Duodenum. 


3. Asmall point or dot resembling a pore. 

1833 Herscuet Astron, v. 208 Its poe [sun's disk] is 
finely mottled with an appearance of minute, dark dots, or 
pores, 1869 Puirson tr, Guillemin's Sun (1870) 
explains neither the faculz nor the pores nor the 
granulations known as ‘ willow-leaves . 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pore-area, -canal, -facet; 
pore-like adj.; pore-capsule: see quot.; pore- 
coral, pore-stone, a stone-coral having pores; 
pors-sieve, name for some part of a oat 

1880 Nature XXL, 4530/1 Mollow spines with peculiar “pore- 
areas at their bases, 1878 Beit fe enbaur's Comp. Anat, 
rrr The number of these +ioreccariete (dermo-gastnic pores), 
which have consequently a dermal and gastric orifice, is 

enerally very great, 31877 A. W. Bexnetr tr. Thomé's 

‘ot. (ed. 6) 149 Some capsules again dehisce by pores, as 
the poppy.., when they are termed “pore-capsules. 1880 
Nature XX1. 430/2 The shell has a large opening, as well 


234 Tt 
curious 


| — What sort of woman coul 


PORE. 


asscattered *pore-facets, 1887 Ammer. Nat, XX1. 565 Lateral 
surfaces with irregular, shallow, *pore-like fossz. 1887 
Sotsas in Lacycl, Brit, XX. 415/a Section through the 
cortex of Cydon/utt cosaster,. .showing the *pore-sieve nver- 
lying the chone. 1708 PAIL Trans. XXXVI. 79 The * Pore 
Stone, or Pore Coral. 4 

+Pore, sh.2 Physiol, Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. rapes 
callus.] The callus, or matter exuded st the site 


of the fracture of a broken bone. 
fe1g00 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 48 If pat ilk mater pat is 
restorid be ny3 as hard as is be boon, it is clepid porus sar- 
coides.) 1543 Vranexon Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 273 When 
the bone is hardened and somewhat bound together with 
the pore called Sarcoeides. el Ral adie Dict. Poros, that 
matter which consolidateth the broken bones within.] 
Pore, 36.3 rare. [f. Pore | An act of poring 
over something ; a careful or close examination, 
1892 Daily News 1a Aug., 1 brought the book .. and 
Madge..and myself shall have many a good pore over it, 
+ Pore, s4.4 Obs, (Said to be a Huntsman’s 


term: see quot.) 

1630 J. Tavtox (Water P.) Navy Land ate Huntsm, 
Ship Wks. 1..93/1 What Necromanticke spells are Rut, 
Vault, Slot, Bore and Entryes, Abatures, and Foyles, 
Frayenstockes,,.and a thousand more such Vtopian frag- 
ments of confused Gibberish, 


Pore (po), v. Forms: 4 pura, pouri, 4-5 
poure, 5-7 powre, 6 poor, 6-8 poar, 5- pore. 
[ME. paren, pouren, pouri, of obseure origin. 
There is no corresp. verb in OF. or OE., though the 
early ME. forms answer to an OE, *f#riai. Sense 
2 is strikingly identical with the main sense of PEER 
v2, Pire v., both also of obscure origin; but, 
although an OE. double form *firian, *pyraz 
would explain the forms, there is no trace of 
such a verb in OE. or the cognate languages. The 
phonology is abnormal; the ME. (pi#r-) would 
normally have given mod. four (pouss), whereas in 
the rsth c. the form began to be pore, poar (pdes).] 

Ll. éntr, a. To look intently or fixedly, to gaze 
(in, ou, upon, at, over); to search for or re/o 
something by gazing. (Often, now always, with 
admixture of sense b.) 

ar1zo0 A. //orn togz Apulf was in pe ture [v. r. toure] 
Abute for to pure (v.*. poure] After his comynge. aie 
A, Alis. 5799 There he seighen a selcouth folk Al day 
pouren in the walken. 1340 Ayend. 177 Pe men pet aoe 
zuo grat payne ham to kembe and to pouri ine sseaweres. 
3384 Cuaucer //. Fame wt, 31 And for to powren [v. 7. 
poure) wonder low Wf I konde eny_ weyes know What 
maner Stoon this roche was. & T. Wirson Rhet, (1580) 
224 Some pores vpon the grounde 25 though they sought 
for pinnes. 16a1 Quaates Esther Medit. v. E iv, All Crea- 
tures else pore downward to the ground, Man lookes to 
heauen. 17aa De For //ague (1840) a4 No wonder if they 
who were poring con unuells at the clouds, saw shapes ancl 
figures, representations an Berean 1834 Hr. Mae- 
tincau Farrers iv, Down on his knees, poring over the 

avement, to see which way the stones were laid. 1854 

facautay Brog., Fohwson (1867) 82 He wonld stand poring 
on the town clock without being able to tell the hour. . 

b. To look at something (usu. a book) with 
fixed attention, in the way of study; to read or 
study earnestly or with steady application ; to be 
absorbed in reading or study. (Const. ov, upon, 
(now chiefly) over; rarely in, fufo, or absol.) 

1386 Cnatcra Prof, 185 What sholde he stndie and 
make hym seluen wood Vpon a book in Cloystre alwey to 
poure L/S. Lausd. powre], ¢ 1449 Pecock Regr. i. xvi. 87 
‘Thon3 3¢ wolden labore, and powre, and dote alle the daies 
of youre lijf in the Bible aloon, 1994 Lyzy Afoth. Bontd. 1. 
iii, Instead of poaring on a booke, you shall holde the 

lough. 1610 Hortann Camden's Brit, Autb. to Rdr., I 
Pave pored upon many an old Rowle. 1738 Free-thinker 
No. 37. 372 Te rites by Three in the Morning to pore over 
Mathematicks. 1 Hearse Afinstr. 1. Vi, Where dark 
cold-hearted sceptics, creeping, pore 7 hrough microscope of 
metaphysic lore, 1874 L, Sterien Hours in Library (1892) 
IL. iit 90 He had pored over their pages till he knew them 
by heart. 

ec. To fix one’s lhoughts earnestly upon some- 


thing; to meditate, muse, or thiak inteatly; to 
ei fo Const. o#, wfor, over ; rarely with depen- 


ent clause i co te). 
1423 Jas. 1 Ning: ¢. xxii, The longe day thus gan 
1 prye and poure, Till phebus endit had his bemes bryght. 
azsgox H. Saitn We. (1866) 1.173 So, while be pores and 
gapes npon it, by little and little the love of it grows more 
and more in his heart, until at last he hath mind on nothing 
else. a16a8 Preston Saini’s Daily Exerc. (1629) 138 Ifa 
man be poring on his wants still. 17a2 Dex For Afud/ 
Flanders (1840) 64 When he has thought and pored on it. 
1856 Mrs. Beowninc Anr. Leigh t. 348 She had pored for 
ote suitable To her sort of 
ate, 188a Pzropy £ng. Yournalisn: xviii, 137 Dickens... 
took himself off..to Geneva,..to pore over the story of 
*Dombey and Son’. | 
+2. To look with the eyes half shut; to look 


ae as a near-sighted person; to peer. Ods. 
1699 Warer in PA? Trans. LY. 5x For they see not well 
in the sun, poring in the clearest day. 1706 Puittirs, To 
Pore, to look close, as they do that are short-sighted. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 27 ? 5 Poring with ber Eyes half 
shut at every one she passes by. 1774 Foote Cozeners t. 
Ws. 1799 If. 157 He doesn’t pore, with his eyes close to 
the book, like a clerk that reads the first lesson. 1862 
Tuoreau Excursions, Ch. Night (1863) 310 Their eyes 
which are weak and poring. : 

3. trans. To bring or put into some state by 
poring ; in phrase fo pore one’s eyes out, _— 


PORED. 


oneself or ruin one’s sight by close reading or over- 
study; to tire (one’s eyes) by close reading. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. 43 b, 1 that haue poor’d out myne 
eyes vpon hookes. 1698 PAz/, Trans. XX. 455 Old, rusty, 


ten Books, upon which a Man may pore his Eyes 
Moth eaten Books, upo: ee Wile 


out hefore he can read a Word or a Line. . 
"9 


Wooden World Diss. (1708) 37 He might have .. 
himself into Stupidity. 1712 Swirr Frzl. to Stella 7 Aug., 
1 have been poring my eyes all the morning. 1754 
Fietpinc Fathers v.v, Though J} have hated books as I do 
the devil,..1'll pore my eyes ont rather than lose her. 
Hence Po'ring vé/. sé. and ppl. a. (whence Po'r- 


ingly adv.). 7 

61374 Cuavcer Troylus i. 1411 a Dispitous day.. 
Thi pouryag Ia wol no where fate he 
Pecock Nebr, 1. xvi. 85 Bi her powring in the Bible aloon 
thei mizten leerne. 1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 120 He that viewd them a farre off, and had 
not directly stood poaringly ouer them, would have sworne 
they had fiued. 2615 G. ne Trav, 124 Many of the 
Pilgrims by poaring on hot bricks, do voluntarily perish 
their sights. 17a8 Pore Dune. 11. 191 There, dim in clouds, 
the poreing Scholizsts mark. 1874 L. Stepnen Hours in 
Library (1892) 11. vii. 211 That disposition which..delights 
in poring over its own marbid emotions. 

Pore, obs. (and dial.) var. of Poor a.; obs. f. 


Porr, Pour, Power. Pore(-)blind, obs. f. 


PURBLIND, 
Pored (pod), ¢. [f. Pork sd} + -Ep2.} In 


parasynthetic combs.: Having pores (ofsome kind). 

1688 Crayton in Pri?. Trans. XVII. o45 Ifa Gummous 
Plant or Tree, that graws low, and close pored, it abounds 
with acid Spirits,..if it grow tall, and be open pored, it 
abounds with a subtile volatile Spirit. 

Poreger, obs. form of PORRINGER. 

+ Porrelet. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. pore, Poor + 
-LET, (Rendering L. pauperculus, dim. of pauper 
Poor.)] A poor man. 

338a Wvceuir fsa. Ixvi. 2 To my porelet [1388 a pore maa] 
and coatrit in spirit. 

|| Porencephalus, -on (porrense:falds, -gn). 
Path, [mod.L,, f. Gr. népos Pore $6.1 + éymépados 
brain.] A defect of the cerebral hemisphere con- 
sisting in the formation (congenital or caused by 
disease) of a depression or hollow, sometimes com- 
municating with the lateral ventricle. So Poren- 
ce'phaly [ad. mod.L. porencephalia] in same sense. 
Hence Porencephalic (porens/fe'lik), Poren- 
cephalous (-se‘filas) adjs., pertaining to, of the 
natnre of, or affected with porencephalus. 

1890 Bittixcs Aled. Dict., Porencephalus,. Porencephaly. 
x Cent. Dict., Porencephalic..Povencephaious. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 179 Atrophy of the fillet and the 
posterior column nuclei has resulted from porencephalon of 
the central convolution of the cortex cerebri. 1899 /éid. 
VI, 534 Diseases .. which give rise to a poreacephalic con- 
dition. /4rd. VIT. 292 Cases of porencephaly. 

Porer (pora1). [f. Pore v. + -ER1.] One 
who pores z¢on or over something, as a book. 

are H. Stvase Plus Ultra 69 The Disputative followers 
of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, those superstitious Porers 
upon the Writings of the Ancients. 1797 W. Tayror in 
Monthly Rew. XXIL. 345 The multitudinous porers in black 
literature. 1892 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 2/1 Vhe wielder 
of the spade has outrun the porer over manuscripts. 

Poret‘e, -ett(e, variants of Porret Oés. 

+Porfend, v. Obs. rave. [a. OF. polze)r- 
Jendreto cleave completely (¢1145 in Godef.),f. pour 
G—L, fro forth), with intensive force + fendre :—L. 
Jindére to eleae| vans. To cleave or split through. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Blauchardyn vii. 28 The goode swerde 
entred in to the hrayne porfended, and cloue his hed vnto 
the chynne. 

|| Po-rfido, Ods, [lt.] = Porpuyry. 

s61x Speen fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi, § 134 The pauement 
--Shall be of Orientall stone: That is to say, of Alabaster, 
Porfido, Serpentines, and other stones of diners colours. 

Porfil, -e, porfyl, obs. ff. PRority, PuRFLE. 

Porful: see Poorrut. Porge, obs. f. Purce. 

Porge (pie1d3),v. Jewish Ritual, [app. f. L. 
purgare to make (ceremonially) clean, to Purcx.] 
trans. To make (a slaughtered beast) ceremonially 
clean by drawing out and removing the sinews and 
veins (esp. from the hinder quarters: cf, Gen. xxxii. 
32). _Hence Po'rger, a man whose business is to 
do this. 

1864 Times 4 Aug. Advt., 1.1, M...Butcher.. Walworth 
begs to inform the Jewish Public that he has succeeded in 
obtaining a qualified killer and porger for himself, Afod. 
(Notice in Jewish Newspr.). The licence of Mr. A. B, has 
been revoked for having sold (to Jewish custorners) meat 
which has not been porged, 

Porgo, pargo. [a.Sp. and Pg. pargo, app. :~ 
L. pagrus a kind of fish.] A fish; the sca bream. 

“3557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We found 
there certain Carnels fishing for Pargoes. “1616 Cart. 
Switn Deser, New Eng, 12, 40 or 50 Saile yearely to Cape- 
hlank, to hooke for Porgos, Mullet, and [to] make Puttardo. 
3624 — Virginia 227 The Duke of Medina receiueth 
yeerely tribute of the Fishers, for Tunny, Mullit, and Porgos, 

more then ten thousand pounds. [1642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts vi. (1704) 532/1 Porgus, somewhat like to an 
over-grown Sea-Bream, but much Digger.) 1688 R. Foie 
Armoury 1, xv. (Roxb.) 40/1 Fish hookes for Porgos, Bo- 
nettos or dorados. 1902 ae & EveRMANN Amer. Food 
§ Game Fishes 405 The Soappers, or Pargos, genus Lutja- 
nts. species yery numerous, Asiatic, American, or African. 


Porgy (péugi). Also 8 pargie, porgie, 9 


em dwelle. ¢1449 | 
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porgee, -ghee. See also Pavcie. [Of obscure 
and app. vartons origin; in part = Porco, Parco ; 
in part=Pavcix, q.v.; also corruptly for Pocy, 
q.¥v. Mnch vagneness appears to prevail in the use 
of the name.} A name in U.S. applied, with or 
without distinctive adjuncts, to various sea-fishes, 
chiefly N. American species of Sparidx or Sea 


Breams, but also locally to fishes of other families. . 


Among the Sparoid fish, applied to a. the Braise, Spfarus 
pagrus (Pagrus vulgaris), of the Mediterranean and N, 
Atlantic; b. Stenotomus chrysops, the Scuppaug, Scup, 

| or Paugie, and S. aculeatus, the Fair Maid, found along the 
| Aflantic coast of U.S., to the north and south respectively ; 


fish; d. various species of Caéamms found at Bermuda and 
near Florida; €. one or more species of Ludjanus, called 

_ also Snapper and Grunt. Among those of other families: 
f. in southera U.S. an ephippioid fish, Chetodifterus Jaber, 

| also known as Moon-fish, Spade-fish, or Angel-fish ; g. in 

| Florida, the Toad-fish, CArlomycterus geometricus; hh. in 
California, one of various viviparous perches, as Ditrema 
Jacksoni or Damalichthys argyrosomus, pi. Erron. for 
Poscv, the menhaden. 

1725 Stoane Yamaica 11. 286 The Pargie. 
at Old Harbour, and reckoned very good food. 1734 Mor- 
timer in PAIL Trans, XXXVIIL. 317, 16. Aurata Baha- 
mensis. The Porgy. It is a peal eating Fish. 1848 
Scuomeurck /fist. Barbados 668 Haemulon heterodox, 
porghee grunt..the peculiar noise which they emit when 
caught, has given rise to the vernacular name. 1849 H.W. 
Hersert fish & Fishing U.S. 280 The colour of the Porgee 
is a deep brownish black on the head and back. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catat. (ed. 4) 170 The principal salt-water 
fishes are:—-The Calipeva .. Hog-fish .. Porgee, Grouper, 
Sun-fish, Gruats,Croakers, and Drummers. 3883 Gooner /ish. 
industries U.S. 70 Saint Jerome’s Creek, Point Lookout, 
Maryland. A station for the artificial propagation of. .the 
bandy porgy (Chetodipterus Jaber). 1884 fbid. Sect. 1. 
Plates. Pl. 137 The Margate Fish, Bastard Snapper, or 
Charleston ‘Porgy’, Sparus pagrus. 1885 C. F. Horore 
Marvels Anim. Life 68 1've tossed a dead porgy to one 
(sword-fish] and seen him knock it up and down. 1888 
Goove Amer. Fishes 43 In the North the Sea-Bass occu- 
pies the feeding grounds in company with the scuppaug or 
porgy. Jdid.80 The Red-mouth Grant, Diadasis auroline- 
atus, is prohably the Flannel-mouthed Porgy familiar to 
Florida fishermen. /3fd. 92 About New York, the second 
syllable of the abbreviated facian name (wishcuppauog) has 
been lengthened into ‘ Paugy’ or ‘ Eorey . sbid. 99 Lago- 
don rhomboides ..in the St. John’s River,..the ‘Sailor’s 
Choice’ and ‘Porgy’. Jédid. 100 There are other species 
known by the name of Porgy ., found in this region, 
such as Calamus Sajonado common also at Charles. 
ton, where it is called the ‘ White-boned Porgy‘, the ‘ Jolt- 
head Porgy ' of Key West, C. megacephalus, C. arctifrons, 
the ‘Shad Porgy’ or ‘Grass Porgy’ of Key West, and 
C. macrops. bid. 146 The Moonfish or Spadefish, Chazo- 
dipterus Jaber. at Beaufort N.C. where it is called the 
Porgee or Porgy. ..Three-tail Sheepshead and Three-tailed 
Porgee are names said to have beea formerly ia use among 
the New Vork fishermen, 1897 
(U.S.) XXIX. 329/2 Dihbbling with a light rod for little 
pargies and whiting. 

|| Porifera (pori-ftra), sd. £2, Zool. [mod.L., 
neut. pl. of porifer, f, L. porus (a. Gr. aépos) Pore 
sh + -fer bearing.} The Sponges, reckoned as a 
class or main division of Ce/enterata, charactcrized 
by having the body-wall perforated by numerous 
inhalant pores. Hence Porifer (pde-rifor), a mem- 
ber of the /orifera, a Sponge; Poriferal a. = 
next; Pori-feran, 2. belonging or relating to the 
Portfera; sb. = porifer. 

1843 Carpentra Anim. Phys. ii. 113 Satisfactory reasons 
| for peo the class of Porifera, or the Sponge tribe, 
sia the animal kingdom. 1864 Webster, Porjeran, an 

animal of the group comprising the sponges, 1867 J. 
Hocs Aficrosc. n, ii. 385 The term Poiana applied 
by Professor Grant to designate the remarkable class of 
organized beings known as sponges. 1877 Huxtev Anat. 
flav, Anim, iil, 113 The Sundamental_t of Poriferal 
organisation is to be sought among the Calcispongia. Jdzd. 
xii, 678 Comparable to Physemarian or Poriferan embryos. 
1888 Rocecce & Jackson Anim, Lie 716 The irregular 
and continuous growth of a Poriferan. 1890 Cent. Dict, 
Poriferan theory, that theory which considers the trachex 
or tubes of some animals as having a common origin with 
the incurrent tubes of the Porifera or sponges. 

Poriferous (pori‘féras), a. [f. L. for-ss PORE 
$6, + -FERous: in mod.L. porifer.] Bearing or 
having pores. ; 

1862 Dana Jfan. Geol. iii. 313 The poriferous side of the 
same. 1870 Nicnotson Mfan, Zool, 124 The other five 
double rows of plates alternate regularly with the former, 
and are termed the ‘ ambulacral areas’ or poriferons zones, 

Poriform (p6-tiffim), a. [f.as prec. +-FoRM.] 
Having the form of, or resembling, a pore. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 706 Minute, poriform cells, 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Poriformis,.. having the form 
of simple pores, as the cellules of certain so/yi.. ; poriform. 

Poriger, ohs. form of PORRINOER. _ 

tPorime. Obs. rare—°, [ad. Gr. néprp-os able 
to be passed, practicable, f. mépos passage.] Sec 
quot. and APORIME, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Porime,..in Geometry, is a 
Theorem or Proposition so easie to be demonstrated, that 
tis almost self-evident ; as, That a Chord is all of it within 
the Circle. Hence 706 ia Puicurrs. 1927-41 in Cuamaers 
Cycl. 1730-6 in Battey (folio), 183 in Crasa Technol. 

iet.3 and in mod. Diets. 

+ Porriness. Obs. [f. Pory +-ness.] The 
condition of being ‘ pory’ or porons; porosity ; 
also concr. a porous part. 


j 


H. G. Carteton in Oxting | 


c. Lagodon rhomboides, also called Sailor's Choice and Pin. | 


1t was taken | 


PORK. 


1653 WALTON Angler ili. 86 It is reported, there is a fish 
that hath not any month, but lives hy taking breath by the 
poriness of her gils. 166a J. Cuannter Van Heluiont's 
Oriat. 57 Vapours may he contained in the porinesses or 
hollow places of the Air. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 
ve ix. 39%) I took off the Dressings, and set the Trepan 
above the fractured Bone,. considering withall the Poriness 
of the Bone below. 

Poring, Poringly : see under Porr v. 

+ Po'rish, al Obs. rare—°, [f. Pore v. + 
-isH},} Having the character of ‘ poring ’ or look- 
ing with the eyes half shut (see Pore vw. 2). Hence 
+ Porishly adv. Obs. 

15a3 Sketton Garl, Laurel 626 Sum were made penysshe, 
porisshly pynk iyde, That ener more after by it they were 
aspyide. 3530 Patsor, 840/2 Porisshdy, as one loketh that 
can nat se well, doxchement. 

+ Povish, ¢.2 Ods. [f. Pore sé.) + -asn1] 
Porons. Hence + Po'rishness Ods., porosity. 

165a GauLe Alagastromt, 119 That the stars are made of 
an earthy porish matter, much like to that of a pumice 
stone, s670 Cart. J. Smitn Eng. Jurprov. Reviu'd 16 All 
barren sands are loose and light,,.. by reason of their porish- 
ness or hollowness. : 

Porism (poriz’m, pprr-). Afath. [ad. L. ports- 
ma, 2a. Gr. woptopa a deduction from a previous de- 
monstration, 2 corollary, alsoa problem, f. wopifew 
to carry, deduce, f. wopos way. So F. porisme.] 
With the ancient Greek mathematicians, a kind of 
geometrical proposition, the nature of which has 
been much disputed; app. one arising during the 
investigation of some other proposition, either by 
immediate deduction from it (= Coronary sé, 1), 
or by consideration of some special case in which 
it becomes indeterminate. 

The sense indicated a Playfair’s definition (quot. 1792) is 
that now most generally accepted and nsed; but other 
widely different definitions have been given, 

£1374 Cuaucer Boeth, mt. pr. x. 71 (Camb., MS.) Ryht as 
thyse geometryens whan they han shewyd hyr proposiciouns 
ben wont to bryngen in thinges pat they clepyn porysmes 
or declaraciouns of forseyde thinges. Ryht so wole I yeue 
the heere as a corolarye or 1 mede of coroune. [¢ 3645 Zn- 
quiry, etc, in Hart, Afise, (Malh.) V. 499 It may be pro- 
posed a problem, or porisma, to be considered, whether the 
souls of brutes are not more than rarefied, or inflamed 
matter.] 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 1, Porisme. Proclus 
and Pappus define this Geometrical ‘I'erm to signifie a kind 
of Theorem, in the form of a Corollary, which is dependant 
upon, or deduced from some other Theorem already demon- 
strated. And ’tis commonly used to signifie some General 
Theorem, which is discovered from finding ont some Geo- 
metrical Place. 1792 Pravrairin Trans. Roy, Soc. Edind, 
IIL, 11. 156 There was another subject, that of Porisms, the 
most intricate and enigmatical of any thing in the ancient 

eometry. Jéid. 170 From this account of the origin of 

‘orisms, it follows, that a Porism may be defined, A pro- 
position affirming the possibility of finding such conditions 
as will render a certala problem indeterminate, or capable 
ofinnumerable solutions. 1795 Hutton Afath. Dict. s. Va 
Pappus says, a Porism is that in which something was pro- 
posed to ie investigated. 1798 H. Broucuam in PhiZ. 
Trans. LXXXVIIL. 383 This is a case of a most general 
enunciation, which gives rise to an infinite variety of the 
most curious porisms. 1853 Cavtey Coll. Math, Papers Hi. 
56 Researches on the Porism of the in- and circumscribed 
triangle, 1855 J. Martineau Zss, (1890) 1. 434 An epic or 
song..may bave a human power greater than the Porisms 
or the Principia. 1887 H. Detevincne in V, 4 Q. 7th Ser. 
IV. 424/2 Between i. 15 and 16 occurs the first porism or 
corollary, to the effect that the angles forme hy two 
straight lines at their point of intersection are together equal 
to four right angles. 

Porismatic (pécrizmetik, pgr-), a [f Gr. 
népicpa, -at- PORISM + -Ic.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature ofa porism. So +Porismatical a. Oés. 
(in quot.) following immediately as a corollary; 
whence Porismastically adv. (in qnot.) as a 
corollary, by direct inference. 

3646 J. Hate Hora Vac. 11g It will Porismatically follow. 
3649 J. H. Afotion to Parl. Ado, Learn, 11 If they be not 
guided hy forcible demonstrations and porismaticall infer- 
ences, 3792 PLavrair ia Trans. Koy. Soc. Edinb. WM. 
1. 190 Another species of impossibility may frequently 
arise from the porismatic case of a problem, 1886 FARRAR 
Hist, Interpr. vii. 361 The porismatic method consisted in 
the abstraction of dogmatic results. 

Poristic (pori'stik), a. Afath. [ad. Gr. mopi- 
orinés able to procure, f. wopi{ev: see Porisst.]J 
Relating toa porism, porismatic; having the quality 
of rendering a determinate problem indeterminate. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Poristick Afethod, in 
Mathematicks, is that which determines when, hy what way, 
and how many differeat ways, a Problem may be resolved. 
1890 Cent. Dict.s.v., Poristic points, a set of points of the 
number which usually suffice to determinea curve of a given 
order, but so situzted that an indefinite number of such 
curves can be drawn through them, 

So Portstical ¢. rare—° r J 

1828 Weaster, Poristic, Poristical. Hence in later Dicts. 
- Porite (poereit). Zool, [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Porites (Lamarck); f. Gr. wopds passage, 

ore, or ? ma@p-os calcareons stone, stalactite: see 

{ADREPORE and -ITE1.] A coral of the genus 
Porites or family Poritide of perforate sclero- 
dermatons corals. - 

1828 WenstrR, Porite, a petrified madrepore. Dict, Nat. 
Hist, 3846 Dana Zooph. vii. (1848) 110 The Porites .. 
graduate into the Astraspor, and thence to the Astroites. 


Pork! (pork). Forms: 3 pore, § poork, -@, 


PORK. 


5-7 porke, 6 porcke, 8 porck, 4- pork. [a. F. 
pore = Pr. fore, It. porto, Sp. puerco:—L. fore-us 
swine, hog.] : 

+1. A swine, a hog, a pig. Sometimes distin- 
guished from a pig or young swine. Ods. or 2/ist. 

Ya1go0 Morte Arth. 3122 Poveralle and pastorelles pas- 
sede one aftyre, With porkes to pasture at the price 3ates. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3837 Polidarius was pluccid as a porke 
fat. 158 Paynec Salerne's Regi. Vj, Porkes of a yere 
or .ij. olde are better than yonge pygges. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy. ix. (S..T.S.) 1. 55 He slew Fe pork with ane bevy 
stane, 1598 Stow Surv. (1842) 145/1 There were brought 
to the slanghter-house .. eee 35. 8a. the piece; 91 pigs, 
6d. the piece. 1682 J. Cotuns Salt 4 Fishery 83 Very 
large like Calves,..and as fat as Porks. [1799 Soutney 
a at Wee to the young posterity of Pork | tT heir enemy 
iscat hand. 1887 Rocers Agric. & Prices V. 343 Hogs 
and porks, the word appearing to be used indifferently, are 
occasionally found.) 

+b. Applied opprobriously to an uncultured 

person. Ods, 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1851 1V. 358, I mean not to 
dispute Philosophy with this Pork, who never read any. 

2. The tlesh of swine used as food; spec. the fen 
flesh. 

cago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 472/343 Huy nomen with heom 
into heore schip..porc, motonn and beof. 1398 ‘Trevisa 
Barth. De P.R. xvii. vil. (Bodl. MS.)I1f. 246 b/1 Boores flesehe 
ismore hard and drye.. bantame porke. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
409/a Poork, flesche, suflla. 1486 Bh. St. Albans C vij, 
‘Fake a quantyte of poorke and ony (= honey} and butter. 
1533 Exvor Cast. Melthe (1539) a7 b, Abone all kyndes of 
fleshe in a wid the y, Galene most cominendeth 
porke. 1598 W. Patour Zinschoten. iv.9/1 Porke is there 
a very‘costly dish. 1748 I. Darwix Let. in Life (1879) 9 We 
affirm Porck not only to be flesh but a devillish Sort of flesh. 
1848 THackrray Sh. Snobs xxv, Roast ribs of pork. 


8. alfrib, and Comd.: simple attrib., as fork- | 


blubber, -chop (Cuor sb.1 2b), -fat, -griskin, -sau- 
sage, -shop; obj. und obj. gen., ns pork-currer,-dealer, 
-cater, ~packer (PACKER! 2b), -facking, -pickling ; 


pork-butcher, one who slaughters pigs for sale | 


(Burcuer sé. 1); pork-fish, a local name of various 


American fishes: see quots.; + pork-hog=PorKER | 


1; pork-pit, that part ofa produce exchange where 
pork is dealt in. Also PorK-PLESH, elc. 

1804 A. Witson in Poems §& Lit, Prose (1876) 1. 114 We 
nte some *pork-blubber nnd bread. 1836-48 B. D. Wasi 
Aristoph., Knights 1. iii, We'll observe “*pork-butcher’s 
laws. 1858 Simmonas Dict. Trade, *Pork-chop, a slice 
from the rib of a pig. 1874 Punch 3 Feb. 46/2 The 
sucnu consisted of sausages ..and pork-chops. 1844 H. 
Steruens BA Fare 11.232 *Pork-curers bay froin farmers 
and dealers in the carcass. 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. Vii. v. 37 
If wee grow all to be *porke-caters, wee shall not shortlie 
haue a rasher on the coales for money. 1708 (fit/e) A Pill 
for Pork-Eaters, or a Scots Lancet for an English Swelling, 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. U1. xix. 193 eet a dripping sla 
of *pork-fat over their lamp-wick. 1734 Moatimerin PAi/. 
Trans. XXXVUTI. 315 The *Pork-Fish. The Bahamians 
esteem this a good Fish. 1888 Gooor Amer. Fishes 81 
The Norfolk oniieh fags Sutvontaculatus,..is the 
..‘ Pork-fish’ and ‘Whiting’ at Key West. 190a WessTER 
Suppl., /ork-fish,..a sparoid fish (A ntsotremus Virginicus), 
1727 *Pork grisking [see Garsxin]. 1755 J. SHEBBEARE 
Lydia (1769) 11. 284 Attending a pork-griskin whicb the 
parson had also ordered for their suppers. 1470-85 MAaLory 
Arthur vu, i. 214 As fatte..as a *porke bog. 1884 Sir 
L. Grirrin in Fort. Nev. Jan. 55 Annually, a flight of 
Bee sreckers and snecessful tradesmen cross the Atlantic. 
toes Athenwun: 5 Ang. 174/2 In a few aa fashionable 
people, from tbe peer to the pork-packer, will be rushing to 
the Highlands. 1894 A. Crais America 66 *Pork-packin: 
is one of the chief sources of wealth in Mlinois, Ohio, an 
Kentucky. 1890 Pall Mfad! G.8 May 3/2 A *pork-pickling 
establishment. .has lately been opene ee: 1829 Marrvat 
£ a 1 laa xvi, That fellow is only fit for fly-flapper ata 


pork shop 

+ Pork 2, 04s. [Echoic.] An imitative name 
for the hoarse croak of the raven: cf. MOREPORK. 
So + Pork v. intr., to croak ; hence + Po'rking 
vl. sb.; and (with reduplication expressing repe- 
Ution) Pork-porking 74/. a. 

1606 Svuvester Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Schism 285 From 
the Mountains nigh The Rav'ns begin with their pork- 
porking cry. 1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. w. iv, Harke, 
the Ravens ery porke for him a yet he dyes not. 1655 
Mourer & Bennet Health's fpr. 5 They foresee by 
Porking of raven..when it will raine. 

Porke despyne, porkepine, etc. early ff. 
Porcurixe. Porkepes, obs. form of PorPoise. 

Porker (poeske1), [f. Pork 1+ -rn! 1.] 

LA young hog fattened for pork ; also, any swiue 
of pig raised for food. 

1657 Heviin Ecclesia Vind. 181 They sacrificed a swine 
or porker, with this solemn form. 1670 Carr. J. Smith 
Eng. Improv, Kevio'd 195 Beech-mast is very good feeding 
for Swine to make them Porkers, and for iRecin, 1736 
Pore Odyss. xvit. 201 Then sheep and goats and bristly 

tkers bled. 1828 Scorr F. AM. Perth ji, As round and 
ull as a six-weeks’ porker. 1880 Miss Brapoon Jwst as 
ti autii, Even the pigs were the aristocracy of the porker 
tribe. 1884 St. Yames' Gaz 11 Dec. 12/1 The stock.. 
Consisted of..bacon hogs and porkers. 

+2. A sword. Obs, slang. (Cf. pigsticker, a 
long-bladed pocket-knife, or sword.) 

1688 SnapweLt Sgr. Alsatia t. i, The Captain whipt his 
porker out. /did. 11. 1700 BE. Dict. Cant, Crew, 
Porker, a Sword. 1725 in New Cant, Dict. 

Porkery (posakori). [f. Pork! + -rny. Cf. 
ONF. porkerie, OF. forcherie herd of swine, med, 
(Anglo-) L. forcaria, forcheria a piggery } 
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1. Swine collectively, stock of swine. 

1829 Lanpor diag. Conv, Eutp. China & Tsing Ti Wks. 
1853 It. 146/1, I have killed rats as good meat as your 
Excellencles, and where your Excellencies (pest on such 
porkery !) dared not come. 

2. Stock of pork, bacon, ham, and the like ; pork 
department. 

1890 Balance Sheet of Co-op, Store, Balance ta Profit and 
Loss Account Bakery..Porkery..General. 

Porkespine, -piok, eic., obs. ff. Porcupine. 

Porket (piwskét). [a. ONF. porket, porguet, 
OF, forchet, dim. of pore Pork !.] A small or 
young pig or hog; in mod. dial. use = PoRKER 1. 
[1314 Bolton Priory Comp. a44b, Preter, vj. bacones de dono 
Petride Mytone. Et .ix. porchettos de dona Eve de Landa.] 
1884 Braprorn in Strype Feed. Afens. (17a1) U1. App. 
xxix. 8a Nor any liberty or power upon a r porket have 
al the devils in hel. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) HL. 277 
We are now become Gergesites, that would rather lose 
Christs than our Porkets. 1 Davoen inetd x11. 257 
(He) off ‘rings to the flaming altars bears—A porket, and a 
lamb that never suffer'd shears. 1837 WHEELWRIGHT tr. 
Aristophanes 11.139 Bring.. figs tomy porkets. 1900 O.xford 
ines 1 Dec. 2 Prizes..for bacon hogs and porkets. 

Pork-flesh. Now rare. The flesh of the hog 
or pig; = Pork! 2. 

1477 Eat. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1o He commaunded 
that porke flesshe and camelys shold be eten. 1563-87 


| Foxe A. & Af. (15996) 1427/1 He delighted greatlie in Porke | 
fleshe and Peacockes. i 
; me my pork-flesh, 


1643 Trapp Conte, Get. iv. 24 Bring 
1904 Daily Chron. 4 Aug. 3/3, 1 almost 
taste the pork-flesh of Brother Wainwright. 

+ Po'rkin,. Oés. [f. Pork1+-kiv.] =PorkLinc. 

1570 Levins Afanig. 134/13 A Porkin, forcel/us. 1575 
Turnerv. Venerie 206 They will roundely carie a sheepe or 
gote or a good porkine in their mouths. 4 

if Porkish, a. Obs. [f. ork! + -1sH1.] Pig- 
like, swinish. 

1554 Bate Declar. Bonner’s Art. 66 See ..how arrogaunt 
this Rorkishe paps! is here, 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Aingd. 
(1880) 10 And_rounde about his porkish necke, his Pall of 
passing price, He casteth on. 

Porkling (péeklin). Also 6-7 porklin. [f 
Pork! + -tInc!] A little or young pig. 

1s7o Levins Afani~. 137/31 These be diminutiues, and 
may be ce by this signe little, as gosling, or little 

‘oose, porkling or little porke. 1§77 B. Gooce f/eresdach's 

dus. in. (1586) 148 b, Twelve hogsties, everie stie conteyn- 
ing fiftie Porklinges. 1598 FLorio, Afarane/fo, a young 
pig, or a porklin. 168% tr. Agrifpa's Van. Arts \xxxix. 
309 The other. .devonred a whole Boar, a hundred Loaves, 
a Weather, anda Porkling. 1843 P. Pariey's Ann. 1V. 267 
The little porkling might have squeezed his way through the 
palings. 1898 Blackw, Mag. Feb.231/2 A mottled porkling 
crashed through a little rug of branches. ‘ 

b. Contemptuously or derisively upplied to a 
person. Also atirrd, 

1542 Becon Potation for Lent K viij, The fat Pharise.. 
the porkelynge Justiciarie, whiche trust in theyr owne 
tighteousnes, are no fytte Gestes for this mooste delicious 
table. isso Bate /uage Both Ch. 1. 92 b, The gloryouse 
glottons, and franke fedde porkelynges of that gredye gulfe 
.. whose ys their bellye. 160a Contention Betw, 
Liberality & Prodigal. ve t in Hazl. Dodstey VIN. 369 
Come, porkling, come on. 


Po'rkman. 
who sells pork, a dealer in pork. 


| 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 31 Pork-Men busy in their Sho; 
one 1859 Dickens 7. Swe Cities 1. v, The batcier 


lars. 
and the porkman painted up only tbe leanest scrags of meat. 

+ Porknell. Obs. rare. [Arbitrary derivative 
of Pork! : cf. crackunel.] 

1. Oue as fat ns a pig. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6368 Polidarius, the porknell, and his 
pere Machaon, Suet with the xvij [batell}. 

2. Some part of the offal of a sheep. 

1596 Nasne Safivn Walden 111 No more doth he feed 
on anie tbing when he is at Saffron Walden, but trotters, 
sheepes porknells, and buttered rootes. 

Porkpen, obs. form of Porcupine. 

+ Pork physic, for Poke physic, old name of 
Virginian Poke, Poke sé.4 2n. 

1733 [see Poxe 55.4 2a} 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 
App., Poke, or Pork Physic, the name by which the PAyto- 
éacca of botanists is sometimes called. oe J. Lee /ntrod, 
Bot. App. 323. 1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Pork-pie’. [f. Pork! + Pig sd.2] 

1. A pie of pastry enclosing minced pork. 

173a Frecoina Affser 11. iii, Let there be..some dainty fat 

rk-pye or peat 1859 Eng. Cookery Bk. 202 A Plain 

rust for Pork Pi 1896 Cassell’s Dict. Cooking 610 
Pork pies are generally made of the trimmings taken from 
2 hog when it is cut up. i 

2. (In fall pork-pre hat.) ae applied to 
a hat with a flat crown and a brim turned up all 
round, worn by women ¢1855-65, recalling the 
shape of a deep circular pie; also applied loosely 
to similar hats worn hy men in some countries. 

1860 G. A. Srortiswoove in Vac. Tour, 98 Pork-pie hats 
with streaming ribbons. 1863 Mes. H. Wooo Shadow 
Asklydyat (1878) 329 Charlotte rose. .and carried the pork- 
pie to the chimaey-glass, to settle it on. 1883 Lp. R.Gower 
My Remin, 1. x. 173 He [Garibaldi] wore a sort of large 
por hat. 1891 Spectator 26 Dec. ga4/1 The bull- 

ighter’s hat known in England as the * pork-pie '. 

Porkpik, porkpin, obs. ff. Porcupine. Pork- 
pisce, obs, form of PorroIseE. 

+Porkrel. 00s. rare—'. [dim. of Pork !: 
see -REL.] A young swine; 1 pig. 

1688 Crayton in Pail. Trans. XVIII. 122 Shoats, or 
Porkrels are their general Food. 


[f. Pork! + Man sd.1] A man | 


PORODINIC. 


Po'rkwood. [f. Powk!+ Woop s4.] The name 
of cerlain trees or shrubs. a. A bush or sinall tree 


| (Atyellaria capensis) found in the warmer patts 


of Africa, b. Pisonta obtusata, the Pigeon-wood, 
Beef-wood, or Corkwood of the West Indies and 
Florida. 

1880 S. Africa (ed. 3) 127 In these kloofs grow. .the Spec- 
hont or Pane : ys 

Porky (po«ski), a. collog. [f. Pork} + -¥.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling pork; fleshy, obese. 

18s2 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour li, Mr. Sponge 
was a gi deal more put out by the incident..than his 
pany host. 1866 Mes. Riopece Nace for IWVealth xxix, X 

at, hght-haired, snub-nosed, porky kind of a child. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s. v., A porky odor permeated the whole place. 

Porle, obs. form of PuRL. 

Pormanton, obs. corrnpt f. PorTHANTEAU. 

Pornerastic (pfmérex'stik), a. [f. Gr. wépyy 
harlot + épagr-qs lover + -1c.] Addicted to har- 
lotry ; whoremongering. 

1870 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 151 We hear nothing 
of. those pornerastic habits in high places, ..which are too 
often tbrust before our eyes in fiction. 

Pornial (in Cen?., Dict. and Funk's Slandard 
Dict.), 2 spurious word, due to a misreading or 
misprint of primal] 

Pornocracy (pemgkrasi). [f. Gr. sépvy harlot 
+ -cracy.] Dominating influence of harlots or 
prostitutes: spec. the government of Kome during 
the first half of the tenth century. 

1860 Eorasuer tr, Aurta's Ch. list. ut. § 126. 379 For 
half a century Theodora. .and her equally infamous daugh- 
ters,.. filled the See of Peter with their paramours, their 
sons, and grandsons,..(the so-called Pornocracy). 1874 
Devutscn Remains 245. 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. 
Knowd, 1. 484 Acentury of shameless intrigue and fighting— 
the period ike Pornocracy. 

So Po'rnocrat, a member of a pornocracy. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 286 The most licentious and 
shameless of the Pornocrats. 


Pornograph (pf-inégrof), sé. (a.) [In sense 1, 


a. F. pornograpke pomogeapher, ad. Gr. mopvo- 


"ypa-os: see next; for sense 2 cf. -GRaPt.] 

+1. = PorNnoGRAPHER, Ods. 

1877 Contemp. Rew. Mar. 562 He would recognize. the 
difference between Pheidias and the pornographs. 

2. An obscene writing or pictorial illustralion. 

ie in €. entury Dict. 

. as adj, = PORNOGRAPHIC. 

1893 Sactus Madan: Sue 165 Here the reporter can 
be as pornograph as the Marquess of Sade, if he knuws how. 

Pornographer (pfing'grafas).  [f. Gr. ropvo- 
ypap-os writing of harlots ME népyy harlot + 
~ypagos wriling, writer) + -ER1,] One who writes 
of prostitutes or obscene matters; a portrayer of 
obscene subjects. 

1850 Lerten tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 429 (ed. 2) 619 
The pornographers of the later times. 1886 Lit. World 
(U.S.) 1 May 152/1 They call themselves ‘ naturalists’... 
but they are In faet only Botnenrenpes and immature, in- 
exinbienecd! coneeitedslonecvan youngsters. 1890 /farper's 
Mag. Nov. goq/a Parisian artistic pornographers, 

Pornographic (ppindgre-fik), a. {[f._ as prec. 
+ -10. So F. pornographigue.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of pornography; dealing in the 
obscene. 

1880 Guardian 27 Oct. 1450 The excesses of the [French] 
press designated as ‘ pornographic ’.. have. .beconie such a» 
to compel the authorities to adopt strong measures against 
them. 1881 Symonos /fal, Xenatss., /tal. Lit. vi, xiv. 365 
Pornographic Panmphleteers and_ Poets. 1894 Stxap if 
Christ Cane to Chicago 117 Two booksellers .. whose 
windows still contain a large and varied collection of porno- 
graphic literature. 

Pornography (pemp'grif). [f. as prec. +-¥, 
So F, fornographie.) 

1. (See quot.) 

1857 Duxcuson Aled. Dict, Ronbe rae, a description 
of prostitutes or of prostitution, asa matter of public hygiene. 
e in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

. Description of the life, manners, elc., of pro- 
stitutes and thelr patrons; hence, the expression 
or suggestion of obscene or unchaste subjects In 
literature or art ; pornographic literature or art. 

1864 Wenster, Pornography, licentious painting employed 
to decorate the walls of rooms sacred to bacchanalian orgies, 
sepia of yes eet Eos 1882 pg Tel. 

Yo, 8313. §/4 Pictorial and glyptic rhography '.. grew 
flouris me leclined, and fell a the ee ene 1 
Macau, Lat. Lit, 18 The Casina and the Truculentus 
(of Plautus] are studies in pornography which only tbe 
unflagging animal spirits of the poet can redeem from: being 
disgusting. P 

So Porno'graphist, a writer on pornography. 

3893 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Aug. 79/a The ‘grossness of the 
naturalists and the subitheties of the pornographists ‘, to use 
the words of M. Lavisse, cannot have any other result. 

Porodinic (py're-, povrodinik), a. Zool, [f. Gr. 
aépos Pore s6.} + ddis, ddiy- travail, birth + -1c.} 
Discharging the genital products by means of a 
pore: opp. to ScHizopINIc, 

1883 E. R. Lanxester in Encycl, Brit. XVI. 682/1 wole, 
Ceelomate animals are, according ta this nomeuclature, 
either Schizodinie or Porodinic. Fhe Porodinie group is 
divisible into Nephrodinic and Idiodinic, iu the former the 
nephridium serving as a pore, in the latter a spec (Sees) 
pore being developed. Mee a 


PORODINOUS. 


Porodinous, ¢. Geol. rare. (lmprapenl (G 

Ger. porodine (Breithaupt 1832) (1, Gr. mapwons 

having the form of stalactite (f. s@pos hardened 

stone, stalactite) : see-1nE 2) + -ous. A better form 

would be porodine, like erystalline, hyaline.) See 
uot. 

x . Geology ii. § 4. Porodinous 
te Se eae hare caBifes tort’ a gelatinous 
state. Certain minerals, such as Opal, .. bave in all likeli- 
hood heen formed in this way. ; 

Porogamic (pero-, pone tails a. Bot, 
(mod. f. Gr. wépos PoRE sé, : 
(Treub, Ann, Jardin Bot. de Buitenzorg, 1891.)] 
Applied to fertilization in which the pollen-tube 
eaters the oyule by the micropyle, as in most 
plants: opposed to chalazegamic, (Also said of 
the plant.) So Po'rogam, a plant characterized 
by this mode of fertilization. 

1894 7mes 11 Aug. 11/3 Professor Balfour hesitated to 
adopt Treuh's division into chalazogams and porogams until 
the limits of the former group were better defined. 1895 
Outver tr. Aerner's Nat, Hist, Plants 11, 412 This type of 
fertilization has heen termed chaluzogamic in contradistinc- 
tion to the more usual micropylar or porogamic method. 


+ Porovlogy. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. mépos Pore | 


56.1 + -LoGY.] A scientific treatise on, or investi- 
gation of, pores or minute openings. 
1684 Boyte Porousn. Anim. & Solid Bod. i 2 Vf such 


little things had not escaped the sight of our illustrions | 


Verulain, he would have afforded a good Porology..among 
his Desiderata. ey 

Porophyllous (pero-, posrofi‘les), a. Bot. 
rare-°, [f. mod.L. porophyilus (f. Gr. répos Pore 
56.1 + pdddrov leaf) + -0vs.) (See quot.) 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Porophyllus, Bot., baving leaves 
sprinkled with transparent points like pores..: porophyllous. 

Poroplastic (ppre-, poerople'stik), a. [f. Gr. 
wépos Pore 56,1 + Puastic.] Both porous and 
plastic: applied to a kind of porous felt, plastic 
when heated, becoming stiff when cold, used for 
splints and other surgical appliances. 

1879 Sé. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 615 Severer cases. .have 
had the plaster-of-Paris or ‘ poro-plastic' jacket applied. 
1898 [Westm. Gaz. 19 July 5/1 An elastic kneecap costs half 
a crown, a inoleskin one five shillings, a lenther one five to 
twenty, and a poroplastic any sum. 

|| Po-ro-po'ro, New Zealand. [Maori name.) 
A flowering shrub, Sodan aviculare, with an 
edible fruit, called in Australia Kangaroo Apple. 

1857 C. Ilurstnouse NV. Zealand 1.136 ‘Lhe Poroporo. .is 
a sodden strawberry flavoured with apple peel. 187a A. 
Dometr Aauolf xvii. vi. 312 Potatonpples of the poro- 
poro tall 

Porose (pordws), a. [ad. L. type *fords-2s (in 
mod.L.); in It. and Sp. goroso.} Containing or 
abounding in pores; porous; now rare exc. in 
Zool., said of corals of the division /er/orata, as 
opposed to the Aporosa, and of the sculpture of 
insects dotted or pitted as if with minute holes. 

[c1g00: see Porovs.] 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Porose or 
Porous (porosus), full of pores or little holes. Bacon. 1 
A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 147 There is a most deli- 
cate fine freestone,.. but so porose .. that, troughs being 
made of it, it, will let the water run out fora year or two. 1718 
Cueyne Philos, Princ. Relig. 1. (1716) 15 These Porose 
Bodies must be equally heavy with the most compact ones. 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entontol. LV. 270 Porose, beset with 
many pores. Ex. £lytra of most Afpions. 

Hence Poro‘seneas = Poxosiry. 

1746 Arperon in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 282 note, The 
Nature of these Horns seems. .changed into that of Chalk; 
only yetainiitg their outward Form, and the Poroseness of 
their inward Parts, ' . 

| Porosis (pordusis), Physiol, [mod.L., a. Gr. 
nupwos in same sense, f. mapoiy to form a callus, 
f, mapos Pore sb.2] The formation of a callns, 
as in a fractured bone. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Povosts, the 
breeding of callous Matter. 1706 in Pxicuirs. 1858 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Porosity (porg'siti). [ad. med.L. pordsitzas 
(Albertus Magnus 21250), f. L. type *forés-us 
Porous: see -ity. Cf. F. porosité) “The quality 
or fact of being porous; porous consistence. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.w, ii.(1495) ¢ v b/s The poro- 
sytee of the tree drawyth be fumosyte from the rynde. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 385 This porosite also makes 
their vpper face smooth, and bedewed with a kind of slimy 
moisture, 1796 Kirwan £len. Afin. (ed. 2) 1. 231 It isthe 
porosity of this stone that renders it so light. 1872 TynpaLe 
Fragi, Se. (1879) 1. v. 183 In virtue of its extreme porosity, 
a similar power is possessed by charcoal, 

b. coner. A porous part or structure; an inter- 
stice or pore. (Usually in 2/) 

31597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. ela es The 
Dipioe, that is, the porositye which is hetweene them bothe 
[tables of skull), 1669 W. Simeson Hydrol. Chym. 284 
Sudden floods filling is Parositiee and chanels of the super- 
ficies of the earth. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 15 Found 
in the interstices of the laminz of the compact tissue, and 
the porosities with which they seem perforated. 

Poro'so-, combining form of mod.L. fordsus 
PoRoSsE, as in poro:so-pu’netate ¢., minutely 
punctate as if with pores. / 

1846 Dana Zooftt. (1848) 416 Interstices smooth, porosa- 
punctate. 


2 


+ yap-os marriage + -1c. | 
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Porostomatous (pero-, poerestpmites), a. 
Zool. [f mod.L. Lorostomata (f. Gr. mépo-s pore 
+ orcpa(r-) mouth) + -ous.] Belonging to or 
having the characters of the /orestomata, a group 


| of nudibranchiate gastropods in which the mouth 


| in its passage, penetrates the porous vacuities. 1879 


is pore-shaped. 

Porotic (porg'tik), @. and sb. Afed. ? Obs. sare~*. 
[ad. mod.L, pordtic-as, f. Gr. mapdav to form a 
callus, f, wépos PoRE sb.2: see -1c.] (See quots.) 

1696 Puitutes (ed. 5), Porotick Alediciues, Medicines 
which by drying, thickning and astringent Qualities turn 
part of the Nourishment into brawny or callous Matter. 
1753 Cuameers Cyc, Supp., Poroticks, a term used by the 
anuents for such medicines as would consume callus. 1842 


Dunciison Aled. Lex., Porotic, a remedy believed to be | 


| capable of assisting the formation of callus. 1895 Syd. Soc. 


Lex. 

Porotype (pe'r0-, poe'rétaip). [mod. f. Gr. zepos 
Pore 36.1 + Type] A print made upon prepared 
paper by exposing an engraving or writing to some 
gas which penetrates those parts not rendered im- 
pervious by the ink, and bleaches or discolours the 
paper so as to produce a oy of the original, in 
the same way as light produces a copy from a 
photographic negative. 

1884 Knicnt Dict. Aleck. Suppl., Porotype, a method of 
copying engravings. It depends upon the fact that the 
portion of the face of the print occupied by ink is nom 
porous. 

Porous (pores), a. [=F. porewx (14th c. in 
latz,-Darm.), It., Sp. poroso, ad. L. type *fords-us 
(in inod.L.), £. pores Pore sd.! : see -ovs.] 
of or abounding in pores ; having minute intersticcs 
through which water, air, light, etc. may pass. 

Porous plaster, a plaster having numerous small holes 
pierced through it so as to enable it to lie smoothly (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 107 It schulde ben more rare 
& more porous (wr. porose], pat is to scic, more ful of hoolis. 
1567 Maret Gr. Forest 33 11 is nothing solide or massie, 
but much poronse. 1625 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. n. ix. 
(1635) 153 The Porous and spongy nature of the Larth is 
apt to drinke in the water of the sea. 1692 Bentley Loyle 
Lect. 207 If gold it self be admitted, as it inust be, for 
a porous concrete. 
Le S. UTLEY 
Stud. Rocks i. 5 Questions of water supply hinge mainly on 
the porous or impervious character of rocks. 


» Sg. ; 

1642 H. More Song of Sou? uu. Pref, Many [arguments] 
+ ZO Sisguah their more porons and spongy minds without 
any sensible impression. 1798 CoLeripce Plot Discovered 
19 But our minister's..style is infinitely porous, 1854 
Carivie Fredé. Ge. xvi. vit, (1872) VI. 207 Men are very 
porous; weighty secrets oozing out of them, like quicksilver 
Uhrongh clay jars. 

c. Acting or performed by means of pores, 

1861 Bentiey A/an, Lot, (1870) 302 Porous dehiscence is 
an irregular kind of dehiscence. 

Po'rously, adv. [f prec. +-uv¥ 2.) In a porons 
manner; with porousness; by means of pores, 

1847 in WessteR; and in later Dicts. 

Porrousness, [f. as prec. +-neEss.] The 
quality or condition of being porous; porosity. 

1668 Witxins Real Char, u. vii. § 6. 186 Porousness, 
Spunginess, fungous, sinking, hollow. Cart. J. Sauitn 
Eng. Improv. Keviv'd 16 Marle..by its glutinous substance 
heing incorporated with the sand, closes the hollows and 
porousness thereof. 1775 Srrance in PAs. Trans. LXV. 
419 This porousness I also remember to have once before 
observed. Aled. There is a constant evaporation from the 


surface of the jar, on account of the poronsness of the 


material. 

Fig. 1904 Daily News 6 June 3 Not less striking was the 
evident porousness of this over seventy-year-old man to 
fresh conceptions of truth. s 

b. concr, Porous substance or part. rare. * 

1644 Dicey Wat. Bodies iv. § 4. 28 They will forcibly gett 
into the porousnesse of it, and passe with violence betweene 
part and part. 

Porpaise, -pas(s(e, -pes(a(e, obs. ff. PoRPOISE. 

Porpan-, porpentine, etc.: see PORCUPINE. 

Porpere, obs. form of purpure: see PURPLE. 

Porphere, -erie, -ier, -ir(e, -iry, -ure, -yr, 
obs. forms of PorPHyry, 

Porphyr-, porphyro-, repr. Gr. oppup(o-, 
comb, stem of wéppupo-s purple, and its derivatives ; 
in Eng. (and other mod. langs.) a formative ele- 
ment, in senses ‘ purple’ and ‘ porphyry’, as in 
porphyr-aceous, porphyr-tte, porphyr-ize, porphyro- 
genetic, ete. 

ll Porphyra (pjsfirk). Bot. [mod.L. (Agardh), 
a. Gr, moppipa purple.] A small genus of Algze 
or Seaweeds, type of the sub-order Porphyrex, with 
fronds varying in colour from a clear rose to a livid 
purple. The chief species are P. /aciniata and 
£. vulgaris, known as Porple Laver. 

1849 Craic, Porphyra, a genus of Alge: Order, Con- 
fervacez. 1857 Wooo Com. Objects Sea-shove 69 The ulva 
and porphyra, if intended to be eaten, must be gathered in 
the winter... The purple laver is said to be nmch superior 
to tts green companion, 

Porphyraceous (pfifire!*[as), a. ? Obs. rare. 
U ne ae -AcEous.] Of the nature of or 
allied to porphyry; porphyritic, 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. se ra 


Full | 


1794 Sutiivan View Nat. 1, 359 Light, | £8 


Porphyrian Theology it self. .the Three H 


PORPHYRINE. 


of stone which he calls porphyraceous, though he does not 
a felspar to it, Hence 1828 in WessteR; and in mod. 
icts. 

+ Po-rphyrat, a Ods. rare}. 
see -ATE*.) = Porrnynitic. 

1611 Seeep Theat. Gt. Brit. u xl 78/1 His ashes he- 
stowed in a little golden potte or vessell of the Porphyrat 
stone, were carried to Rome, 

Porphyrate_(ppufiret). Chem, (fas Por- 
PHYRIC + -ATE!.] Asalt of perobyaic acid. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem, 1V. 690 The porphyrates explode 


when heated. 

tPorphyre. Ods. [a. ¥. porphyre (Cotgr. 
1611), ad. med.L. porphyrins, f{. Gr. mop pipeos 
purple.] Name applied to a kind of serpent. 

(1584 Greene Anat. Fort. Wks. (Grosart) 111. 220 He 
resembleth the serpent Dh eas who is full of poison, 
but heing toothlesse hurteth none but him sl 1608 
Topsett Serpents (1658) 745 Of the Porphyre, There is 
among the Indians a Serpent about the hignesse of a span 
or more, which in outward aspect is like to the most 
beautiful and well coloured Purple. /df¢, Unto this 
Porphyre 1 may add the Palmer Serpent. 

Porphyre, -ie, obs. forms of Porruyry. 

t+ Porphy rian, a.) Ods. [f. med.L. gorphy- 
rt-us (see YORPHYRY) + -AN.J Of, or composed 
of, porphyry. 

1638 Sin T. Heraert Trav. (ed. 2) 62 Foure hundred 
porphirian pillars, 1687 A. Lovee tr. Thevenot’s Trav.1. 
124 Many lovely Pillars of Porphyrian Marble. 

Pouphyrian (pesfirrian), a2 (56) [ad. L. 
type *Porphyrianus, £ Porphyri-us (a. Gr. TMlop- 
upios), proper name (f. wéppup-os purple) + -dszus, 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to Porphyrius or Por- 
phyry, the Neo-Platonic philosopher and antagonist 
of Christianity (a.v, 233~¢ 306), or to his doctrines. 

Gi di stale or tree, 

definition of saz, in the 
form of a kind of genealogical 
table or tree displaying the 
series of subaltern genera to 
which he may be assigned 
below the summum genus sud. 
stance, and the differentia 
by which each subaltern 
enus is distinguished with- 
in the genus next above it. 
The ‘tree’ is frequently used 
as an example of dichotomy. 
Its origin is to be found in Por- 
phyty's fsagoge in Aristote- 
is Categorias 20 13 seqq. (ed. 
Brandis). In the diagram the 
names of the gencra occupy 
the middle column; the posi- 
tive differentia are on the left 
hand, the negative differentia 
on the right. 

1593 Nasne Christ's Teares Wks, (Grosart) 1V. 194. Pro- 
secute with all your authority, these Porphirian deriders. 
1656 Cowrry Alisc., Tree of Knowledge i, That right Por- 
pavuay Tree which did true Logick shew, Each Leaf did 
earned Notions give, And th’ Apples were Demonstrative. 
3678 Cunwortn Jstell, Syst. 589 Even according to the 
tases in the 
Platonick Trinity, are én0ovet0c, Co-Essenti: . 1678 Norris 
Colt, Mise. (1699) 59 You err, if you think this is he, Tho’ 


(f. as prec. : 


Substance 
Corporeal 
Body 


duaniniate 


fi neorporea Ud 


Animate 

Living 
Sensible Insensible 
Animal 
Rational frrational 
~~Man 


—_—— 
Socrates, Plato, Others. 


| seated on the top of the Porphyrian Tree. 1804-12 Bent- 


nam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) 1. 286 Every step it takes 


| in the region of particulars, whether downwards in the Por- 


| forming the passage from basaltin to porphyry. 
ig the p, 


larpentier mentions a sort 5 


phyrian scale, or sideways all round in the field of circum- 
stances affords an additional security. 


B. sb. A disciple or follower of Porphyry; also 


‘called Porphy'rianist. [F. Yorphyriez.] 


1678 Cupworrn /utell. Syst. t iv. 594 The Arians (as 


| Socrates recordeth) were by Constantine called Porphyrian- 


ists,.. because Arius and Porphyrius did both of them alike, 
though upon different grounds, make their Trinity a foun- 
dation for crenture-worship and idolatry. 702 tr. Le Clere's 
Prim, Fathers (1702) 125 In another Letter. .he (Constan- 
tine] enjoins the Name of Porphyrus to be given to Arins, 
and his Followers to be called oeph yaen. reeey 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 1. 640 [Diodorus] combated Platontsts 
and Porpbyrians, Marichaeans and Apollinarists. 

Porphyric (ppsfitik), a.! Geol. rare. [f. Por- 
PHYR- + -Ie: in mod.F. porphyrique.] = Por- 
PHYRITIC. 

1824 J. Hopeson in J. Raine Afens, (1858) IL. 43 The 
bold red seared line of porphyric hills lying east and west, 

Porphyric (pesfirrik), 2.2 Chem. [£. Gr. nop- 
pup-os purple + -I¢.] In porphyric actd (CyH N07); 
obtained, as a yellow crystalline powder, or in 
minute crystals, by the action of nitric acid -on 
euxanthone, aad prodncing a blood-red colour with 


ammonium carbonate. - 

1866 Warts Dict. Chent, WV. 690 Porphyric acid is slightly 
soluble, with red colour, in pure waters very slightly 
soluble in cold, more soluble in boiling alcohol. f 

Porphyrine! (pé-sfirin). Also6 porphurine, 
9 porphyrin. [f. as Porpnyric @.! + -INE 4) 

+1. = Porpuyry. Ods. rare. 

3588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosart) VIL. 57 Houses 
stuffed within with plate and outwardly decked and adorned 
with such curious worke of porphurine, as nature in then 
seemeth to he ouerlaboured with arte. 

2. Geol. A porphyritic rock: see qnots. 

1811 Pinkerton Pefralogy I, 88 The Swedish porphyry; 


i hes nearer to a porphyrin, .. 
already mentioned, approaches por ee 


Afan. Geol. 79 Porphyrine. Opaque or nearly $0... Consists 
of feldspar; sometimes quarizus:. 


PORPHYRINE. 


Porphyrine *, Chem. [f. Gr. Tuppup-os pure 
+-INEY.] An amorphous alkaloid obtained from 
the bark of an Australian species of A/stonta (N. 0. 
Apocynacett), which exhibits a characteristic red 
colour with nitric acid, 


1872 Watts Dict, Cher, V1, 955 On evaporating the 
ether, the porphyrine remains in the form of a varnish 


soluble in water and in alcohol, 1890 Birtincs Mev? Dict, 
Porphyrine, CallosNsOa, an amorphous alkaloid, 

| Porphyrio (ppsfitrio). Ornith. Also 7-8 
porphir-, -phyrion. [L. porphyria (Plia.), ad, 
Gr, noppuploy the purple coot. In F, porphyrion.} 
A name given by the ancients to the urple eoot, 
sullana, or water-hen (see quot. 1894); taken by 
Brisson, 1760, as name of the genus of Rallidy 
including this, 
plumage and searlet bill and legs, 
buted in warm and tropical regions, 
1609 Biary (Douay) Lev. xi, 18 The storke, and the 
swanne, and the onocratal, and the orphirion [Vade, 
porphyrionem, 1611 gier eagle, 1885 vulture]. 1678 Ray 
Wi Me Ornith. i 


widely distri- 


318 There is such a Porphyrio as they 


picture, in to the Coots or Water-hens, 1753 Cuamares 
Cycl. Supp., Porphyria, in zoology, the name of a bird 


figured and described 
another... It appears to be of the gallinula or moor-hen 
kind. 1892 A, Domeir Ranolf. xi. iv. 213 The crimson. 
billed porphyrio, that jerking strats among the cool thick 
rushes. —18g0 Victorian Stat, Game Act Sched. iii,|Close 
Season] Land.-rail, all other members of the Rail family, Por- 
byrio, Coots, &c...From the First day of August to the 

wentieth day of December, 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 591 
OF the larger species [of the genus Porphyrio), P. cxruleus 
seems to be the ‘ Porpbyrio’ of the ancients, and inhabits 
certain localities on both sides of the Mediterranean. 

Hence Porphy‘rionine a, Oruith., belonging to 
the subfamily orphyrionine of the Rallide, of 
which the ae Porphyrio is the type; s6., a bird 
of this subfamily. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict. 

Porphyrite (pfufirait), s4.1 Also 6 -phirite, 
7 -phyrit, -pherite, [ad. L. rphyrités a purple- 
coloured precious stone in Egypt (Pliny), ad. Gr. 
woppupirns adj. like Peps 1. Al@os stone of this 
colour, porphyry, f. m ppup-os purple; see PonruyR- 
and -ITE!b, So mod.F. Dorphyrite, in sense 2.J 

tl. = Porruyry 1, Oés, 

1589 Puttestas Eng. Poesi¢ wt. xx. (Arb.) 254 Polishers 
of marble or porphirite. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny UW. 579 A 
number of columns and statues there be, all of porphyrit 
orred marble. 1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 67 tt was of 
Porphyrite, or Red Marble Stone. 

atirié, 1577 Haarison England un, xiii. (:877)1. 253 Some 
were of porphyrite stone. Ron Hottano sloy 11.573 The 
Porphyrite marble, which also commeth out of Egypt, is of 
ared colour. 1736 Drake Eboracun 1. ii. 14 His Ashes 
Were collected, and..put into a Porphyrite Urn. 

2. Alin, A rock of Porphyritle structure; a mass 
principally felsitic, containing also crystals of oli- 
goclase (or sometimes orthoclase) felspar, and 
occaslonally other minerals; = Poupnyry 3. 

1796 Ktawan Zlem, Adin. (ed. 2) 1. 358 That [porphyry] 
described by Herman..and which he calls a porphyrite, 
It consists ‘of small sparks of felspar, grains o| quartz, 
splinters of hornblende, and fragments of shor! cemented 
together by a scarcely discernible jaspidean cement. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class, 162 The porphyrite of 
the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, with crystals of oligo- 
clase, and specular-iron, sparkling in a ‘reddish-brown 
Matrix. 1879 Rutiey Gmiareye xii, 238 The porphyrites 
are. .divided into diorite and diabase-porphyrites. 

tPorphyrite, a. (3.2) Ots. rare, [ad. L. 
forphyrit-is purple-coloured, a. Gr, moppupiris.] 
Purple-coloured. Also ellipt. as sb,t see qnot. 

601 Hfoutann Péiny 1, 442 The Porphyrite Figs firse 
shew upon the tree, and ordinarily be longest tailed. The 
smallest Figs..come next after and beare the Porphyrites 
a [1706 Puritips, Porphyritis,a Fig of a purple 

jour. 


Porphyritic (psifiri-tik 7 a. 
[ad. Bed poppin ua p 
PHYRITE; so KF, fo 
Was porphyreticus.) Of or pertaining to the por- 
phyry of the ancients; of the nature or siructure of 
the porphyry of modern mineralogists ; sec. con- 
taining distinct crystals or crystalline particles 
embedded ina Compact grouad-mass. 


11387 Trevisa Higden 


rynne n fount stoon of a maner stoon pat hatte hiri- 
Fonte 6 
lonte or 


Neus.] 1432-50 tr. Higden ibid., He made a 
pustery of a ston porphiritike. ey Boounr Glossogr., 
Porphyvetick, belon ing to red Marble, or purple. 1658 


Pinnocles or peo’ a iar k would be 
uinacles of granitic an yritic rock wou seen 
to rise out of eiioa imi. 1878 
= /AWRENCE tr, Coffa's Rocks Class. 80 The texture of a rock 
is termed Porphyritic when distinct crystals or crystalline 
Particles are distributed through an’ otherwise compact 
ae mass Or matrix. x884 Dawson in Leisure Ho, 
une 356/2 Two sphinxes in the porphyritic diorite of 
Assonan, 
So Porphyri‘tical @, 
Porphyri‘tically aa. : 
‘ Rurtey Stud, Rocks xi. 198 The crystals which 
occur Porphyritically in the different varieties afford us 


(Worcester 1846) ; hence 


by all natural historians from one | 


distinguished by their deep-blue "5 yaoncusos Med. Lex, 


| 1859 Sta FY, Patcrave Vorn, 


1133 


x very Imperfect clue to these relations. 1882 Geikie in 
Nature 7 Dec, rar/z Mica-schists, in which crystalline 
aggregates of mica have been porphyritically developed. 

Porphyrize (pfufirsiz), v, [6 Porrnyn- + 
“IZE. So, in sense 1, F. porphyriser (Dict. Trévonx).] 

1. ¢rans. To pound or triturate oa a slab of por- 
phyry or the like. 
; vat tr. Astruc's Fevers 151 The iron is reduced to an 
(mpalpable powder, which must be porphyrized, and ordered 
as occasion requires, 

2. ‘To canse to resemble porphyry. 

1828 in Wesster, 

Hence Porphyriza‘tion (so F. porphyrisation), 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 32 Porphyrization or 
levigation is an operation by means of which very hard sub- 
stances .. are reduced to an impalpable powder. 1842-57 
1895 in Syed, Soc, Ler. 


Porphyroge:ne, a. rare, (See Ponrnyroce- 
nite.) Bor in the purple. 
@ 1849 Poe Launted Palace iit, Round about a throne 


where, sitting (Porphyrogene !)..The ruler of the realm was 
seen, 

Porphyrogenetie (peafirodzénetik), a. (f. 
Ponrpuyn-, rorPuyro- + Geyetic.] Producing or 
generating porphyry. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 

t+ Porphyro‘genite. Obs. exc. in L, forn 
porphyroge-nitus, fem. -a. Also 7 -genete. 
[ad. ined.L. Porphyrogenitus, ad, late Gr. woppupo- 
yevrnros, £. Gr. woppvpo-, comb. form of ndppupos 
purple + -yevyyrds born, 
(Balzac 1635),J Originally, one born of the 
imperlal family at Constantinople, and (as is 
said) in a chamber called the Lorphyra (soppupa). 
Hence, a child born after his father’s aceession to 
the throne; and in more general or vagne sense, = 
One ‘born in the purple’: sce PURPLE $6, 

The actual origin of the name Porphyra is disputed, 

1614 Setven Titles Hon. 82 There he found Irene the 
Empresse,..in a house anciently appointed for the Em. 
presses childbirth... They call that house, Porphyra, whence 
the name of the Porphyrogeniti came into the world. 161 
Purcuas Microcosnius Ixxxi, 788 Not in a Palace prepare ; 
{as the Porphyrogenité had in Constantinople)..hut in an 
Inne! a 1662 Hevux Land (2668) 145 Purple is the Im- 
perial and Regal colour, so pce therefore unto Kings 
and Emperours, that many of the Constantinopolitan Em. 
perours were called Porphyrogenites, because at their first 
coming into the world they were wraptin Purple, 1727-41 
Campers Cyel,, Karllyrogenitus, in antiquity, an appella. 
tion given to the children of the eastern emperors... Cedrenus 
will have the word to signif » Corn in the purple palace, or 
the palace of porphyry, a palace so called in Constantinople ; 
wherein the empresses used to lie in. Others derive the 
appellation hence, that the imperial children, as soon as 
born, were wrapped in purple; others.., that the chamber 
wherein they were born was hun with purple hangings. 
1788 Gisuon Dect. § F. (1790) 1X. xviii. 57 Inthe Gree 
guage free and porphyry are the same word:..an apart- 
nientof the zatine palace was lined with porphyry: it was 
reserved for the use of the pregnant em resses ; and the royal 
birth of their children was expressed by the appellation of 
forphyrogentte, or born in the purple... This peculiar sur- 
name was first applied to Constantine the seventh, 183 
Scott Ct Rods. ili, Anna Comnena..an imperial Princess, 
porphyrogenita, or born in the sacrec purple chamber, 
& Lng. MM. iti. 210 Henry, the 
Porphyrogenitus, though a younger son relatively to Otho, 
was the eldest sor of royal bl » first born after the acces. 
sion of Duke Henry to the ‘Throne of Charlemagne. 1893 
Athenzusn 11 Feb. 184/a The kind of fun which is tobe got 
out of bringing the Porphyrogeoitus of the English aris- 
tocracy face to face with all that is most modern in the 
American democracy. . 

Hence Porphyrogenitism, the doctrioe of suc- 
cession in a royal family which prefers a son born 
after his father's accession to one born before that 
event; Porphyroge:niture, the condition of 
being born ‘in the purple’ (see above). 

3857 Sir F. Parcrave Norm, Eng. Il. 210 The doctrine 
of Porphyrogenitism, congenial to popular sentiment and 
not without some foundation in principle, prevailed influ- 
entially and widely in many countries and through many 
ages. a1859 De Quincey Posth, Wks, (1891) 1. 59 This 
brought him within the description of porphyrogeniture, or 


royal birth. 

Por hyroid (pffiroid), sd. (a.) Geol. and 

Itin, [f, Ponruyn(o)-+-o1, So F. Pporphyroide.) 
A rock resembliag porphyry or of porphy- 


A. 56. 
ritic structure. 

1796 Kirwan Even, Afin, (ed. 2) I. 369 Many aggregates 
;-cannot be arranged under any general denomination now 
in use. Hence } would Propose tocall SUE 72 ae 
1811 Pinkerton Petralogy 1.88Porphyroid. This lenomina- 
tion includes such substances SP me the porphyritic 
structure, Ina strict derivation of the term porphyry,. .the 
black and green kinds could only be termed porphyrotds. /d/d. 
211 Granitic porphyroids are’so abundant in all Primitive 
mountains, that it is scarcely necessary to select examples. 
1885 Gemie Text-bk. Geol, 331 Porphyroid occurs among 
the schistose rocks of oat in the palzozoic area of the 
Ardennes, as well asin Westphalia and other parts of Europe. 

B. aaj. Resembling or akin to porphyry. 

1798 Gaevitte in PAtL Trans, LXXXVIM. 428 Like the 
crystals of pad which we meet with in the porphyroid 
Granites, x82 Tin Ross Hwunboldt’s Trav. 1. ii. 96 Por- 

hyroid masses having bases of compact feldspar. 186 

ANA Man, Geol, § 85.79 These are porphyries, or porphy- 
roid rocks. . 

Porphyrous (pf-1flras), 2. poel, rare. [f,Gr. 
wéppup-os purple + -ovs.] Purple. 


lan- | 


PORPHYRY. 


1884 I, Buses Proneth. Firegiver 1272 Her porphyrous 


| heart-veins boil. 


| 


So F. porphyragéndte — 


Porphyroxin (péafitp:ksin), 66. Chem. (a. F. 
porphyroxine (Merck 1837), £ Gr. wéppup-os purple 
+-ox-, f, Ox¥GEN: see -1N1L] ‘Name for aneutral 
crystallisable substance, coinposed of a mixture of 
alkaloids (landanin, meconidin, ete.), obtained from 
opium’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

3838 R. D. Tuomson in Brit. Annual 332 Porpbyroxin. 
1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict, Medd. Terminol., Porphyroxin, 
an alkaloid, neces to exist in Bengal opium. 1872 Warts 
Dict. Chem. Vi 956 Porphyroxine. 

Porphyry (pfifiri), Forms: a, 5 porfu‘rie, 
-fu'rye, -fo'rie, -phu'rye, -phivi(e, -firrie. B. 
5 purrtire, 7 -fere, -fure; 6 -phure, po'rphier, 
-phuer, 6-7 -phir, -e, 6-9 -phyre, 7 -phere, 
pu'rphire, 7-8 po‘rphyr. y. 6 po'rpherie, 
-phury, 7 -phyrie, prophyry, purphorie, 8 
porphiry, 6- porphyry. [The ultimate source 
of the word in all its forms is Gr. moppupos adj. 
purple, roppvpa sb. the purple-whelk, and its dye ; 
but the stone was called in Gr. noppupirns, L. por- 
PAyrites, whence Porpuyrite, The Romanic 
names of the stoae point however to late L, forms 
*porphyrius, *porphyrus (se. /apis), purple (stone), 
or *porphyrinuim, *porphyrum: cf. Romaic mép- 
pupor, §(Lorphyrtus, Noppipos existed as a proper 
name: sce PoRPHYRIAN?,) For the stone, English 
shows three types: a@. (in Chaucer, in sense 2) 
Lorfrrie, ferric, etc. a. AF, *porfi'rié = OF. por- 
Se re,mod.F. forphy-re,ad. late L., type *forphy ris, 
“un, Be porphir, -phyr, earlier porrftre, po rphyre, 
app. (with shifted stress) for purfere, porphyre, 
a. OF, porfitre. -y. po'rphyrie, ~payry, v6ub e. ad. 
late L. type *porphyrins, <x, 

For the relation of AF. forf'rié to F. porfi're, of. AF. 
navei'rie, OF. navi're, AF. to-ri¢, OF. glo re. From F. 
come also Du. for er, Vikas Ger. porphy'r, Da., Sw. 
forfyr. From the late L, *porphyrus, ssa, also po'rfidust 
(Dante) came It. po'rfiro, forfido, Sp. Pg. porfido.] 

1. The word nsed to render L. porphyrités, Gr. 
soppupirns, the name given to a beantiful and very 
hard rock anciently quarried in Egypt, composed of 
crystals of white or red plagioclase felspar em- 
bedded in a fine red groand-mass consisting of 
homblende, plagioclase, apatite, thnlite, and witha- 
mite, the last two being bright red in colour, By 
inodern poets often used vaguely, in the sense of a 
beautiful and valuable purple stone taking a high 
polish, including red granite and marble. 

The site of the ancient quarries, after heing long lost, was 
discovered by Burton and Wilkinson at ebel Dokhin, 
near the Red Sea, in lat. 27° 20° N. 

In It, porfido nero, porfido verde, were applied to black 
and green rocks of porphyritic structure obtained from 
Sardinia, Greece Sacco here. and these have been 
englished as d/ack and green porphyry, 

B. @1400-50 Alexander 5275, pilars ware of purfire 

lischt & hewen. 1560 Brace (Genev.) Esther i. 6 agin, 
rhe beds were of gold and of siluer ¥ N & pauement of 
porphyre. 1562 Leicn Armorie (1 97) Avjb, The third is 
a ee of Porphier in a golden field. 1889 Lovce Si fliaes 
JMetant, (Hunter, Ch.) 41 Where purphure, Ebouie, white, 
and red, al colours stained bee. 1 Greexe Alourn, 
Garim. (1616) 31, The Saphir lisj bighlier esteemed for the 
hue, then the Dorie: for his hugenesse. 1596 Daxett tr. 
Comtines (1614) 278 Beautified with many great peeces of 
Porphire and Sarpentine. 1615 G. Sanxovs #rav. 10 Cerigo 
«.once called Porfhyris of his excellent Porphyr. 16 
W. Tirwayz tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. 1) 77 Precious as Marble 
and Purphire. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 217 My great 
grinding-stonne of purfure with the muller to it, and the 
little grinding-stonne of purfere with the muller to it. x6g0 
Locks Hum, Und. i. viii. § 19 Let us consider the red and 
white Colours in Porphyte. a@1 3 Urguhart'’s Rabelais 
i. xxviii, 277 The most durable Marbre or Por, by. F 

-, 1540-1 Etvor diage Gov. (1556) 66 Pillers o Porpherie, 
white is a stone of purple colour. 160a WARNER Als, 
Eng. xi xxiii. (1612) 301 ‘The Statures huge, of Porphyrie 
and costlier matters made. 1644 Evetyn Diary 17 Oct, 
Red-plaster flores which are made so bard and kept so 
polished, that..one would take them for whole pieces of 
porphynie. 1645 /éi¢?. June, The floore fof St. Mark's] is all 
Inlayed with achats, .. jaspers, rpbyries and other rich 
marbles, 170 Jouxson Dubler No. per oul havetwo pieces 
of porphyry found among the ruins of Ephesus, 18:8 Byron 

ar. WW. |x, Her pyramid of precious stones, Of por- 
phyry, jasper, agate, and all hues f gem and marble, 3861 
e W Kine Ant. Geuts (1866) 64 Porphyry. .is easily recog. 
nised by its deep red colour, thickly dotted with small white 
spots. 1871 Rosserm Burden of Nineveh xili, Made proud 
with pillars of basalt, With sar: lonyx and porphyry, 
b. transf. Obs. 

1589 Greene Tuliie’s Lone Wks. (Grosart) VII. 115 

Tempering the porphury of hir face with a vermilion blush, 


| looking like Diana when shee basht at Acteons presence, 


+2. With @ and s/ A slab or block of por- 
phyry, esp.a slab used for grinding and trituratiag 
drugs and the like apoa. Oés, 

a. ¢¥386 Cuaucen Can. Icom, Prol $ 7. 272 Oure grounden 
litarge eek in the Porfurie [=. rr. porphirie, -phurye, -forie ; 
vime mercwrie]. F 

y- 1634 Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. 1. xx. 65, I like best the 
porphyry, white or greene marble, with a mullar or upper 
Stone of the same, 1644 Evetvn AYenr 29 Nov., The laver 
or basin Is of one vast, intire, antiq Yee Fy eae 
Bate’s Dispens. (1913) 341/2 The dried Mass to be groun 
each time upon 2 Porphyry. 


PORPHYRY. 


8. Geol. and Afin. a. A rock consisting of a 
compact base of felspathic or other unstratified 
rock containing scattered crystals of felspar ef con- 


temporary age. z 

1796 Kirwan Eveut. Afin. (ed. 2) 1. 349 Any stone which 
ina siliceous or argillaceous ground, or basis, contains 
scattered specks, grains, or dots of fels ar,..is at present 
denominated a ea 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. 
iv. (1814) 193 Porphyry. .consists of crystals of feldspar. 
1833 Lyec. Tae Geol. U1. Gloss. 77, Porphyry ..is hence 
npplied to every species of unstratified rock, in which 
detached crystals of felspar are diffused through a base of 
other mineral composition. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts, Porphyry, 
is a compound mineral or rock, composed essentially of 
a base of hornstone, interspersed with crystals of felspar. 
1869 Bristow tr. Figuier's World bef. Deluge ii. 33 True 

orphyry presents a paste eee composed of compact: 
Epa 1876 Pace Adv, Text-bk. Geol. vii. 134 The 

rphyry of the mineralogist consists of a reddish felspar 
fess with disseminated crystals. 

b. In more general sense: Any unstratified or 
igneons rock having a homogeneous base in which 
crystals of one or more minerals are disseminated. 

Variously specified as yelspar porphyry (= a), basaltic, 
claystone, granitic, greenstone, hornstone, mica, pitchstone, 
trachytic porphyry, etc. Quaris porphyry has as ground- 
mass an intimate mixture of orthoclase and quartz, contain- 
ing distinct erystals nr large grains of quartz. 

The name is sometimes applied even to rocks in which the 
porphyritic crystals are absent. Many limitations or defini- 
tions of the term have been proposed by modern mineralogists, 
continental and British, but without any general agreement 
as to the basis of definition: sce, in English, Sir A. Geikie 
Lext-bk, Geol. (ed. 1885) 149, Prof. Bonny in Proc. Geol. 
Soc, (1886) XLI. 72, Harper Petrology for Siudents (ed. 
1902) 126, etc. 

1813 BakEWeLt /utrod, Geol, (1815) 1 ie The term porphyry 
is very vague, being applied to all rocks that have a com- 
pact base or ground in which crystals of any kind are 
nnbedded and distinctly visible. 1838 Lye. len. Geol. 
xxviii. (1874) 506 When distinct crystals of one or more 
minerals are scattered through a compact base the rock is 
termed a ‘porphyry’. 1838 J/urray's Haudbk. N. Geri, 
485 High and romantic cliffs, chiefly of porphyry or amyg- 
daloid, abounding in agates, amethysts, &c. of great beauty 
and variety. 1858 Guinte //ist. Boulder xii 240 When a 
trap displays distinct disseminated crystals..it becomes a 
porphyry. 1872 R. Bo Suvru Mining Statist. 32 oe 
porphyries and felspar porphyries—massive, and dykes of 
diorite and diabase, occur in many parts. 1878 Lawr é 
tr. Cofta's Rozks Class, &8 Porphyry is the general desiz 
tion for all porphyritic rocks with compact main mass or 
matrix, 1883 Chambers’ Excycl. VL. 690 Crystals of felspar, 
qnartz, or calcareons spar, disseminated through a base of 
greenstone, form a greenstone porphyry. In the same way, 
there are pitchstone porphyry, hasaitic porphyry, claystone 
porphyry, etc. 

4, A collector’s name for various moths (so called 
from the colour or markings of their wings). 

1819 SamovetLe Lxtomol. Compend. 427 The Porphyry 
(Sotys cespitalis). Chalky places. 1832 Rennie Conspect. 
Butterft. & Moths 74 The Porphyry (Scotophila porphyrea) 
xppears the end of July. Wings..; first pair dusky red, 
with a purplish tinge, with several white streaks and spots. 
lbid. 149 The Porphyry (Pyrausta porphyrialis). Wings.. 
purplish, with a large golden red or white spot among many 
very minute ones. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as porphyry column, grot, 
house, hue, mortar, slab; b. porphyry-chair, a 
chair used inthe installation of a pope; porphyry 
chamber, name of a reom in the palace of the 
Emperors at Byzantium (cf. quot. 1727-41 5. ¥. 
PoRPHYROGENITE); porphyry knot-horn, a moth: 
see quot.; porphyry-shell, a shell of the genus 
Murex, esp. that from which the purple dye was 
obtained; porphyry-stone = senses 1 and 2. 

1605 Timme Quersit, ut. v. 125 Beaten into ponder in 
a purphoric morter of smal bignesse. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Purfpie Ist. un, viii, His each house glitters in purple 
die; In purple clad himself. /é/d.u1. x, With luke-warm 
waters did in porphyr hne. ¢ 1645 Howe. Le?. (1650) TT. 
103 Your Eccho deserves to dwell in som marble or porphyry 
grot. 1827 Faraoay Chen. Manip. v. 150 Excellent por- 
phyry mortars are bronght to this country from Sweden. 
1870 Mores Earthly Par. VL wv. 180 Porphyry cliffs as 
vl se atl 

. 2656 Brount Glossogr.., *Porphyry Chair, a Chair of 
Porphyry Marble in the Cidister of St. obn ‘Lateran at 
Rome, called Sedes Stercoraria. 1854 Mitaan Lad. Chr. 
iv, vill, (1864) IL. 397 Constantine was seized .. conducted 
to the *porphyry chamber in which Irene had borne him— 
her first son. 1832 Rennie Conspect. Butterfl. & Moths 
214 The pee Knot-horn_ (Pléycita] Porphyrea, 
Curtis). 17 HAMaERS Cycl, Supp, *Porphyry-shell, a 
name given by authors to a species of sea-shell of the 
purpura kind, with a short clavicleand beak. 1460 CaPGRAVE 
Chron, (Rolls) 129 ‘The Pope gave him a ryng and a snper- 
altarie of *porphiri ston, whech he had hallowid and hlessid, 
1644 Dicav Nat. Bodies xv. (1658) 165 A snbtile pouder.. 
much like what filing. .of leaf gold upon a porphyre stone, 
may reduce it into, 1715 Leont Padladio's Archit, (1742) 
II. 86 lt was adorn‘d with white Marhle, Porphyr-stone,.. 
and. Statues, 


Porpice, -piece, -pises, obs. ff. Porroise. 

Porpin, -pintine: see Porcurtne 8, 8. 
| Porpita (p7spita). Zoo’, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
népan buckle-pin, brooch.] Name of a genus of 
Siphonophora: see quots. So Porpi'tid, an animal 
of the family Porpitidz ; Po'rpitoid a., resembling 
this genus or family. 

1842 Branve Dict. Sc. etc., Porpita, the name of a genus 


ofsea-nettles.., characterized by an internal circular flattened 
disk of a calcareons and horny texture. 1878 Bex. Gegen- 


| which delight in sporting and playing u 
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faur's Comp. Anat. 98 In Porpita, the disc remains flat 
and cirenlar. 1883 C. F, Hoturr in Harfer's Alag. Dec. 
107/1 Delicate shapes of ianthina, vellela, and porpita. 


Porpoise (p/1pas, -pois). Forms: see below. 
[ME. porpays, -peys, -poys,a. OF. porpeis (12-13th 
c. in Godef.), forpats, -~ois (Norman dial. of 
Guernsey fourpeis) = L. type *forces piscis, lit. 
hog-fish or fish-hog: cf. Olt. pesce porco, Pg. 
perxe porco= WL. type *piscis porcus. In cl. L. 
porcus marinus (Pliny) = sea-hog, whence It. 
porco marino, Sp. puerco marino; cf. also Ger. 
meerschwein ‘sea-swine’, whence mod.F. mar- 
souin. In Eng. the first clement varied in 14-16th c. 
with pur- (Caxton four-); the second element had 
many variations. In 17th c. there was an attempt 
to Latinize both elements as fore- or forctt-pisce, 
pl. -pisces; in the 18th c. Aorpus was prevalent ; 
Johnson has porpoise, forpus ; in the 1gth c. usnally 
written porpoise and pronounced porpus.)} 

A small cetaceons mammal (Phocena communis) 
about five feet in length, of a blackish colour above 
and paler beneath, having a blunt rounded snout 
not produccd into a ‘beak’ as the dolphin’s. 
Tlence extended to other species of the genus 7’o- 
cena, and to varions small cetaceans of the family 
Delphinide. (Formerly also as collective pl.) 

Bay porpoise or Skunk porpoise, a larger North American 


porpoise of the genus Lagenorhynchus, distinguished by 
wide bands of vellat and white along its sides. 

a. 4 porpayse, 4-5 -pays, -poys, 4-6 -pas, 
5 -peys, -e, -pys, 5-6 -pes, 6 -passe, -pcsc, 
-pyse, -pyshe, 6-9 -pesse, 7 -paise, -piece, -pois, 
-poce, -puis, -puise, -pisce, 7-8 -pess, -pos, 
-pice, 9 -pass; 6-9 porpus, 6- porpoise. 

1309-10 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 7, j porpas. 
ae ” j ae ies et cc Haddoks. 

scotl, (1771) 7 In emptione unins porpoys, 5s. ?¢1 
Form: of Cury § 108 Porpeys in ae 15, Biren 
256/2 Porpas a fysshe, sersouye. c153z Du Wes /atrod, 
fr in Palsgr. 913 Porpasse, daulphin. 1533 Etyor Cast. 
dlelthe (1539) 69b, Greatte fyshes of the see, as thurle- 
pele porpyse and sturgeon, 1541 Act 33 Alex. V/1i,c. 2 

Sturgeon porpose or seale. 2542 Booroge Dyefary xiii 
(1870) 268 A young porpesse, the whiche kynde eitrane 
is nother praysed in the olde testament_nor in physycke. 
1ssz I[utoet, Porpyshe fyshe, 1g90 Greene Never too 
fate (1600) 63 Neither flesh nor fish as the Porpus, 1601 
Hotiann Pliny 1.241 ‘The Porpnisses..are made like the 
Dolphins. 161z Drayton Pofy-olb. v. 80 Wallowing Por- 
pice sport and lord it in the flood. 
terran, (1868) 9, I neuer yet saw store of oses playing, 
but soone a storme ensewed. 1634 Sir Ole carne Lrav. 
213 Porpiece. 1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes 28 Fishes. .over- 
aes with fat, as you have seen Porpisces. 1662 Lovet. 

ist. Anim. & Min, 217 Porpaise..,Tursions or Sea Hoggs 
are fatter than Dolphins, 1687 A. Lovers tr. 7hevenot's 
Trav, 1. 6 A Porpess..taken with a Fish-gig above Malta, 
1698 ‘I'vson in PAil. Trans. XX. 128 The Dolphin and 
Porpois. 
Misfortune to be Scratched by the Tooth of a Porpos. 
1709 ‘I. Rowinson Vind. Mosaick Syst. 45 Porpices.. 
nm the waves, 
19727 Philip Quartl 59 A great number of Porpuses. 1977. 

oLosm. Nat. fist, (1776) VI. 329 There the porpess ad 
the shark continue their depredations. 1802 Bixcey 
Anim, Biog. (1813) UL. 16 The Porpesse is well known in all 
the Enropean seas. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Youathan 1. 416 
Throwing up the water, like a porpass, in a gale o’ wind, 
1834 MeMurtria Cuezer's Anim, Kingd. 111 The Por- 
poise has no rostrnm, but a short_and uniformly convex 
monzzle. 1897 M. Donovan Doo. Econ. 11. 193 The grand 
shoal..of which the arrival is annonnced by the number 
of its greedy attendants, the gannet, the gull, the shark, 
and the porpus. 

B. 4-5 purpays, § -peys, -paysse, -poys, 
pourpays, 5-6 purpose. 

1400-1 Durhant Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 603 Famulo .. por- 
tanti j purpays. c14qo Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 427 Make the nombuls of pu Ys. 1440 Promp. 
Par. ae Purpeys, fysche. Pe sag ussELL Bk. Nur- 
ture 724 Purpose rosted on coles. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 
12/2 Fro the see to yon come Whales, ponrpays [F. 
Balainnes, pore de mer). 1586 Bricut Medanch. vi.27 The 
Monsters of the sea..are ceals purposes and such like. 

+. 6 pork pisce, porkepes, 6-7 porcpiace, 
7 porcpis, porkpiscé, porcupisos, -pice, -pise, 
porcipize, poro’pisce. 

1563 GoLoinc Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 10 The ugly seales 
and pork pisces now to and fro ard flote. 2595 Lote 
Colin Clout 251 His heard Of stinking Senlesand Porcpisces. 
3613 Purcuas Pilerimage vin. iii. 739 A great dead fish, 
round like a Pe 1654 Gayton Picas. Notes uu. 67 A 
Sturgeon, a Sea-Calfe, a Porcipize. 1661 Fextuam Low 
Countries in Resolves, etc. 60 The people that thrive and 
grow rich by war, like the Porcpisce, that playes in the 
storm, 1678 Dryden Ad? for Love wv.i, Her Kunuch there { 
That Pore'pisce bodes ill Weather. 1684 O'Fiauerty 1. 
Connaught (trish Arch. Soc.) 105 Eighteen porcnpices.. 
were taken near Tombeola. 


b ativib, and Comb, as porpoise beef, diving, 
hide, lace, oil, skin; porpoise-like adj, and adv. 

41533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. AM. Aurel. (1546) N vj, 
His shooes of a porkepes skynne. xsgs Even Decades 351 
This cape may be easely knowen, by reason the rysynge of 
it islyke a porpose hedde. 1618 Breton Courtier § Country- 
Man (Grosart) 14/1 A great man..sent him fora great dainty 
a Porpose Pye or two cold. 1651 Davenant Gondibert 1, 
xxxi, The Prince, could Porpoise-like in Tempests play. 
1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ut. 376/1 


1324- 
1329 Aca Chamberl. 


| Some find porpoise-oil to give most uniform satisfaction 


1628 Dicny Voy. Aledi- | 


tjoo W. Kine Yransactioncer 48 He had the | 


PORR. 


{for lubricating a watch). 1894 Oxding(U.S.) XXIV. 123/1 
The oild porpoise-hide thigh-boots. 1898 TF. ‘T. Burien 
Crutse Cachatot 19 Porpoise beef improves vastly by keeping. 
1905 West. Gaz. 26 Ang. 9/2 The ‘Plunger ' was put through 
her paces at porpoise diving, ascending repeatedly to the 
surface, long enough to get her bearings, and immediately 
disappearing again, a ‘ 

Porporate Gegpert), . rare, [ad. It. por- 
porato, epithet of a Cardinal :—L. purpuratus clad 
in purple, PUBFURATE, f. oa purple: see 
-ATE 2,J Clad or rebed in purple. 

1868 Browninc Ring § Bk. v. 227 Paul shall be porpo- 
rate, and Girolamo step Red-stockinged in the presence 
when yon choose. 

Porpore, -pre, -pur(e, obs. ff. purprre, PURPLE. 

Porpos, -6, obs. forms of PorPoise, PURPOSE. 

Porpoynte, -pyn: see PoncuPine 8, +. 

Porpriss, variant of Pourrrise Ods., precincl. 

Porpuis(e, -pus, -pys(he, obs. ff. Porpotsr. 

Porr, purr (pé!, pir), 56. Now dial. Also 
4-5, 9 por, 6 porh(e, 9 pore, pur. [f. Porn v.] 

I. A fire poker. 

1337-8 Durhaw Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124, j porr pro 
caniino, ixd. 1387-8 /é/d. 266 In emendacione unius por 
de ferro. 1407-9 in Lug. L/ist. Rev. (1897) XVI. 518 In iti 

rres alias naundirens. 1564 Ills & Zav. AWC. (Surtees) 

. 223 One Iron chimney, one porr, one payre of toynges. 
1629 in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 265 For mendinge 
the kitchinge fire porre. a1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Poker, a pointed Porr to raise the Fire. 1825 Brockett 
N.C. Gloss., Por, Pore, a poker for stirring the fire. 1855 
Ronixson Whitby Gloss., Porr, the fire-poker. 

2. A thrust, a poke; a kick. F 

1589 J. Meuvirt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 273 Missing his 
ward, he gettes a porh at the left pape, wharof he dies. /id. 
275 A porhe of a rapper. dvi Muse of Mearns 155 
(E.D.D.) A simple pur wi'a ie’s fit Maks ’t rin a most 
prodigious bit. 1888 Shefield Gloss. s.v., He gave hima 
pur in the side with his thumb. 

3. fig. A state of agitation or trouble. 

1842 H. J. Danten Bride of Scio 175 In sich a pore. 1865 
Treceras Cornish Tales (1868) 84 Nothing but pors will be 
this night. ’ 

Porr, purr (p#!, poi), % New only dial. 
Forms: 4-6 porre, 6 poore, 6- por(r, pore, 9 
pur(r, [ME. porre = MDu. fporren (purren), 
Du. forren, MLG., LG. (whence eu purren 
(LG. also purer), MHG. phurren, Ger. dial. 
piurren, Tan. (from LG.) purre, to poke, prod, 
thrust, stir up, instigate. Cf. Gael., In purr te 
thrust, drive, jerk; app. from English. é 

‘Ihis verb has the appearance of being of onomatopecic 
origin, ffiry being a natural expression of thrasting. But 
its conuuon use in ME., MDn., and MLG., indicates a 
common origin in WGer., and it is remarkable that no trace 
of it is found in any of the langs. before the 14th] | 

1. érans. To thrust, prod, poke, push (anything), 
as with a spear or stick. In mod. dial, esp. used 
of poking the fire: cf. Porr sd. 1. 

a 1400-50 Alexander $560 Pai sett in a sadd sowme & 
sailid his kniztis, Porris doun of his princes & persys pat 
schildis. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 4322 He.. 
gyrneth as a dogge dooeth, when one porreth hym in the 
teeth with a stycke, 1570 Levins Manip. 155/38 Lo Podde 
or porre, pungere. 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict. Purr, to stir, 

ke, esp...the fire [or) the embers of a brick oven. (Cited 
Fen Lancashire, Lincoln, East Anglia.) 


b. To thrust, pnsh, poke (anything) 77, etc; 


refi, to intrude, 

3873-80 Baret 4/v. P 579 To porre in. 1870 Axon Black 
Kut. 43 (Lancs.) If he were to pur his ugly face throngh 
th' dnt hoyle. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Wordbk. 
s.¥., ‘Er hanna invited me, so | shanna pore myself. 

2. intr. To make a poke or thrust. ; 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. t. 519 Let them not bite 
their lippes, nor scratte their heade, nor rnbbe theyr elbowes, 
nor pore in theyr eares. ¢ 1566 Aferie Tales of Skelton in 
S's Wes. (1843) 1. p. 1x, Then with her distaff she would 
poore in at hym. ‘ 

3. érans. To stuff, stop, cram, 
or space) with anything. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir clxfi} (Bodl. MS), 
Harden. .is ecnsiee of offal of hempe oper of flaxe an: 
men _in olde tyme cleped it stipa as it were stoppinge 0 
porringe for perwip chynes and cliftes of schippes beene 


fill (a receptacle 


porred and stoppid. 31538 Ecvor Dict., Confercto, to stuffe, 
or porre. 1997 Hora Subsecto# 335 (E. D. D.) You qnite 
pore me. 


4. To thrust or push with the foot; to kick, 
‘esp. to kick with thick boets or clogs’ (2. J. 
Dict. cited from Lancash., Chesh., Derby). 

1812, 1827 limplied in purring, purrer below]. ¢ 1860 
Staton Rays fro th’ Loomenary (Bolton) 37 Hoo up wi har 
foot an purred th’ book reet into th’ lone. | 1867 Wigav 
Observer 23 Feb, But Shaw would, not give over, and 
‘purred ’ me behind the ear as I was picking my money up. 
7886 B. Brierrev Cast upon World xxiii, ye Folk thinkin 
if they con pnrraclod ’ pieces. they're fit for a farmin’ job. 

Hence Porrring, pu‘rring v4/. sb. (also aftrid.); 
Porrrer, pu‘rrer, 2 heavy boot or clog te kick with. 

15.. in Retrospective Rev. Feb. (1853) 208 Lyke as the fissher 
wolle take on hym to selle An ele in Themmys by pores 
with his spere. 1519 Hoaman ndg. 182 Yf the cattell.. 
nat kepte fro the leese: they wyll be in pare! of hrastyng¢, 
for porrynge. 1717 Closcburn Inv. (Nithsdale) Jam.), A 
chimney tongues, and shovel, a fo: iron, and heart! 
besome, 1812 Sporting dlag. XL. 249 Carter. sent forth 
from the purring part of Lancashire. 3827 Blackw. Mag. 
Oct. 453/1 One smashed his os frontis with the nailed heel 
of a two-pound wooden clog, a Preston Purrer. 1855 Mrs. 
Gaskett. North § S. xxv, He and J will have an up and 


PORRACEOUS. 


down fight, purring an‘a‘, 1899 Biriningham Weekly Post 
2x Jan, 12/4 You put your purring clogs on, and yon insisted 
on Aine a purring match with Grey, 

Porraceous (petdi‘fos), z Also 7-9 erron. 
caolous. [f. L. orrdceus of or like leeks, leek- 
grecn, f, porrunz leek: sce -aczous. So. porracd.} 
Of the nature or colour of the leek; leek-yreen. 

1616 Surrz, & Marku, Country Farme 198 Ward tumours, 
whether scirrous or Pogecess. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 
Treat. vi. vii. 432 Uf the lesser Eatestines be wounded, he 
will be Matibled with poraceous Vomiting. 1730 Stuaat in 
Phil, Trans. XXXVI. 347 The Vomiting of porraceous 
Bile, 1847 E. J. Szvmova Severe Dis. 1. 48 tt is known.. 
us ‘porracious vomiting’, or_leek-green sickness, from its 
colour, 1891 Miss Dowts Gird in Karp. x, The queerly- 
formed porraceous glass bottle. , 

Porray, porrey. Now S¢. Forms: a. 5 porre, 
-y, -ay, -ey, (poyra, 8 poiree, porres). 8. 5 
pur(r)e, 8- Sc. purry. y. 4-5 perre, 5 -ey(e,-y(e, 
pereye, 6 perrie. [ME, a. OF. gorée:—Inle and 
med.L. forréta, f. porrum leek + -aia: see -ADE. 
The mod.F. porrée goes with Jotreau, OF. porrel, 
porrean leek. The history of the y forms is obscure; 
they may have another origin. 

The word was possibly associated in sense with F. purée 
thick soup: cf. ‘ porry of pese’ with F. purde dc pois.) 

A soup or broth made of vegetables (as leeks, 
peas, or cabbage) or fish, boiled and passed through 
a sieve, and added to sonp-stock or almond-milk, 
with various flavourings. 

In Sc., durry is pottage made of chopped kale and oatmeal. 

261390 Form of Cury § 70 (1780) 39 Perrey of Peson. 
lbid. $73, 40 Take an mceb white peson and take oute p° 
perrey. 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 4a Pen boroughe fe 
wyntur his curse schal holde, Neghe lentone seson pat 
porray be bolde. /éid. 44 For blaunchyd porray, Take 
thykke mylke of almondes.,heke [?leke] hedes. /éyd., 
Porry of white pese. /é/d. 47 Porray of mustuls [mussels]. 
€1430 Two Cookcry-dks. 14 Blawnche Perrye. Take be 
Whyte of the lekys.. Almnunde Mylke, an a lytil of 
Rys [etc.. ¢14g0 Proms. Parv. 409/2 Porre, or purre, 

tage (S. pese potage), pisewm. cr4go Trvo Cookery- 

‘ke. go Blanche porrey. Take blanche almondes, And 
grinde hem, and drawe hem with sugur water thorgh a 
Streynour;..be white of lekes [etc]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
286/2 Porray, porreta, porrata. 158 Lyte Dadoens in. 
xliit. 377 The broth of a chicken, or..Perrie made of Pease, 
or some other lyke liquor. 1780 Foraes Dominit Deposit 
g Tartan-purry, meal an‘ bree, Or hutt’ry brose. 21800 
in R. Jamieson Pop, Balt, (1806) {. 312 Put on the pat wi' 
the purry, 

Porrect (pérekt), a. Zook [ad. L. porrectus 
Stretched out, extended ; see next.] Stretched out 


or forth; extended, esp. forward. 

1819 G. Samovetie Entontol. Compend. 233 Palpi filiform 
.. scarcely longer than the head, porrect. 1826 Kinsy & 
Sr. Entomol, VV. 317 Antenne... ‘atrect.., when they are 
placed parallel with each other, and in the same line with 
the body. 1866 E. C. Rve Brit. Beetles 87 Porrect man- 
dihles, one of which—the left—is toothed an the lower side. 

Porrect (p/re'kt), v. [f. L. porrect-, ppl. stem 
of Porrigére to stretch ont in front of oneself, put 
forth, extend, offer, f. por- = pro- forth + regdreto 
stretch, direct. The pa. pple., the first part to be 
used, was orig. orrect (ad. L. porrectus: cf. prec.).] 

1, ¢rans, To stretch ont, extend (usually, a part 
of the body). Now only in Nat. //is?. 

tqta-z0 Lypc. Chron. Troy i. xxviii. (MS. Digby 230) 
If, 23471 To eche partie and extremyte Of his body lyneally 
porrecte Thorny nerfe and synewe driven & directe. 1432- 
§0 tr. 7igden (Rolls) Vi. 7 The Romane empyre, that was 

recte from the occean of Briteyne unto the costes of 

ersida.. 18%6 Hor. Situ Zor Hill (1838) 11. 94 The 

Doctor again porrecting his forefingers. 1 4 Westwoop 
Thesaur Entom, Oxon, 24 The prosternum is porrected in 
front of the anterior cox, forming a sharp, compressed, 
curved and setose point. | 

.b. To hold (a thing) out /o some onc for his 
acceptance: cf. PORRECTION 2, ? Obs. rare. 

3438-50 tr. figden (Rolls) VI. 181 Supposynge hym to 
have Porrecte the chesable after to [sich masse to con of 
his ministres, q 

+2. To direct or present (a prayer or petition), 

©1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's 18 And he.. (elle downe 
a-forne the Awter, a his meke prayers to heuyn. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 The praiere of certeyn peti. 
Ciones whech were porrect in the Parlement. 1483 1n Pete. 
Rich, 1H §& Hen, V17 (Rolls) 1. 1a A hill of peticion which 
the lordes. and the commons..solemplye porrected unto 
the kinges highnes, 

3. To put forward, tender (a document, ete.) ; to 
produce or submit for examination or correction. 
Ods, exc. in eccl. Jaw. 

1774 Be, Haturax Ana. Rom. Law (1795) 96 By the 
new Law, an Actor gave caution to contest the Suit, within 
two Monthsatter porrecting his Libel. 1848 in Séate Trials 
Vi. 413, 1 porrect a schedule, which f{ pray to be read. 
1872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Porrecting, producing 
for examination or taxation, as porredting a ill ctecsts, hy 
A proctor, 1880 Prmer 22 Dec., It is part of the old practice 
that the Promoter of the suit should draw up the sentence, 
and’ porrect "it, as it is called, to the Judge for his adoption, 
Subject to any alterations that he may make, 

. Aumorously. To tender, deal ont. 

1746 Fretoisc True Patriot No. 13 Which I no sooner 
perceived than I porrected him a remembrance over the face. 

Nence Porre-eted f4/. a., extended forward. 

: R. Sanoers Physiogn. 277 Consider the pore 

Fovof the nose, 1848 Harovin Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 

No. 6. 337 The antennx are distant, porrected, 

: orre otate a. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


| senses, 


| 
| 
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Porrection (pre’kfan). [ad. L, porrection-em, 
n. of action f. forrigtre: see prec, So ¥. porrec- 
tion.) 


+1. Strctching out; extension. Ods. rare. 

1649 Butwea Pathomyot. 1, iv. 154 The Broad Muscle.. 
by its porrection, .may serve to open the Eye. 

2. The action of holding ont for acceptance; 
proffering ; offer; presentation. Now only £cc/. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. t. 2? With Porrections or 
Surrenders of the Submissive Herba (porrigere herbam) or 
of the more Victorions Palm or Laurel. 1890 Guardian 
a5 June 1030/2 ‘his decree declared the porrection of the 
cup and paten to be the matter essential to validity in the 
ordination of priests. 1897 Tad/et 8 May 726 How are we 
to account for their retaining the porrection or delivery of 
the Gospel Book ? 

Porret (p'rét). Now only dia? Forms: 4 
porete, (porrecte), 4-6 poret, porett(e, 5 por- 
rete, -ette, 5-7 (9 dial.) porret, 9 dia/, pouret(t, 
purrit. (ME. foret, porette, a. OF. poret leck 
(also Zorelte small kind of onion), f, L. porrzm 
leck + dim. suffix -e¢ (-efve), -ET.] A young lIcck 
or onion; a seallion. 

le 1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr..Wiilcker 555/7 Portus, 
i, poret, i. lek.) 1362 Lance. 2. Pi. A, vin 273, J hane 
porettes and percyl and moni Colplontes. a 1400 /stil/ of 
Susan 107 Pe persel, pe passenep, poretes to preue. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 267/2 ‘Yhou etar of porrette wene thoit 
to take me out of myn haws, 1530 Pa.scr. 256/2 Porret 
yong lekes, porette. 1573 Tussen /[usb. xxxix. (1878) of 
Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen. .31 Poret. 1646 Sia T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. 323 ey Garlick, Molyes, and Porrets 
have white roots, deep green leaves, and blacke seeds? 1858 
Mavne £.rfos, Lex., Porret, the common name of the plant 
Allinn porrum, 


Porrey: see Porray. 


Porridge (p'ridz), 54. Forms: 6 porage, por- 
radge, 6-7 -edge, 6-8 -ige, 6-8 (9 dia?.) -age, 7 
rtdg, Sc. (9 dial.) -itch, 7- porridge, 8.6 parage, 
8 dial, parrage, 9 Sc. parridge, -itch. [Altered 
form of PorraGe, Poppisi (cf. Porrincer). In 

rosbly influenced by Porray. In Sc. and 
Eng. dial., usually construed as collective plural.] 
+1. Potiage or soup made by stcwing vegetables, 
herbs, or meat, often thickened with pot-barley or 
other farinaceous addition. Cf. GRUEL 5d. 3. Obs. 
¢ 1832 Du Wes {ntrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 1070 Ye have alredy 
eaten your porage. 1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 1566 They 
loue no pese porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent, 1550 
Lever Serm, (Arb. 122 rl te (ewe porage made of 
the brothe of the same byefe, wyth salte and otemell. 1g61 
Iottyavsn fone, ie 18b, Take a dishe full of Hempe 
sede .. Braye it well and strayne it wyth warme water so 
that it become as a thyn parage. 1573 Tindale's Obed. 
Chr, Man Wks, 166 Uf the porage es podech] be burned 
.-or the meate ouer rosted, we say The bishop hath put his 
foote in the potte, 1877 B. Googe /Heresbach's Hush. n. 
(1586) 56 This sort [of Colwoorts]..is sod with Baken and 
vsedin Porredge. 1601 HEN Poetaster i. iv, He will 
eate a legge of mutton, while | am in my porridge. 1660-1 
Peevs Diary 25 Feb., There we did eat some nettle porrige, 
which was made on purpose to day,..and was very good. 
1748 Susanna Darwin in £. Darwin's Life (1879) 8 Till 
one, Pease Porrage, Pottatoes and Apple Pye. 1755 
ioe. Porridge. ., food made by boiling meat in water; 
roth. 80s Afed. Frul. XVV. 427 Some persons have been 
rendered delirious by eating porridge, wherein it (Fool's 
parsley] had been used instead of parsley. 
b. See PLuat-rorrince. 

2. A soft food made by stirring oatmeal (or occas. 

some other meal or cereal) into boiling water (or 


milk) ; in cooling, it becomes more or less con- 


; gealed. Often with distinguishing word, as oatmeal 
| p., wheatmeal p., rice p. 


21643 W. Cartwricnr Bill of Fare Comedies, ete. (1651) 
228 /inprimis same Rice Porredge, sweet, and hot. @ 1674 
Crarenpon A/fst. Red. xii. § 86 Here he had such Meat 
and Porridge as such People use to have, 170g Watt Ast. 
Inf. Bapt. (1844) 1. xix. 355 Having bis belly filled, and his 
head bedulled, with Scotch porridge. a 1776in Herd Codicct. 
Scot, Songs It. 182 Ye's get a panfu’ of plumpin parrage; 
And butter in them, 18:6 Scotr O/d A/ort. vi, They're 

ude parritch enengh. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. VE. xix. 193 

Jooked them a porridge of meat-biscuits and pea-soup. 
1859 Jerson Brréfany ix. 139 Oatmeal porridge formed a 
considerable part of the people’s food. 

3. a. fig. A conglomeration, a hotchpotch; un- 
substantial stuff. 

1642 G.Catsing (tite) A Messe of Pottage,very well seasoned 
and crumbd, with Bread of Life,. against the contumelious 
slanderers of the Divine Service, terming it Porrage. 1662 
Perrys Diary 24 Aug., Young people. crying out ' Frtidee " 
often and seditiously in the Church, and they took the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, they say, away. 170s HIckERINGILL 
Pricet-cr. n, ii, 22 All other Devotion in the Church is but 
Porridge, as they prockeels word its give us Sermons, 
Sermons, Long-winded Sermons. 1790 Buaxe Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V, 41 A..sermon, in which there are some good moral 
and religious sentiments, ..mixed up in a sort of porridge of 
various political opinions and reflexions, 1852 P. Pariley's 
ene Peter Parley’s literary porridge for the month of 

are 


b. ¢vansf, Something of the consistency of thick 
soup or porridge, 
1700 S. Sewaut, Diary 5 Dec., Becanse of the Portige of 
snow, Bearers. .rid to the Grave. 
4. In proverbial phrases ; e.g. a mess of porridge: 
see MESS 56. 23 20? Co carn salt io one's porridge, 
ie, to earn practically nothing ; ¢o Leep one’s breath 


| Old 


PORRY. 


to cool one's (owwit) porridge, to reserve one’s advice, 
etc, for one’s own use (cf. PorTacE 4). 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 75 He carries the poake for 
a messe of porredge in Christs Colledge. 1678 Davoren 
Limberkam w, i, That is a chip in porridges it is just 
nothing. Mortevx Radelais v. xxviii. (1737) 129 
Spare your Breath to cool your Porridge. 1764 rsen 
Patron t. Wks. 1799 1. 335, | never got salt to my porridge 
till 1 mouated at the Rayal Exchange. 18:6 Scorr Od 
Mort, xxxvi, Hold your peace, sir,..and keep your ain 
breath ta coo! your ain porridge. 1836 Afagopico 35 
(E.D.D.), Iv’s as plain as parridge that he was both a 
Romao and Socinian, F A 

5. atirib. nnd Contb., as porridge basin, bowl, 
dish, pan, seasouer, -supping ; porridge-faced, -fed, 
-like adjs.; + porrldge-belly: see quots.; por- 
ridge-ice, broken icc forced into a continuous 
mass, pack-icc; porridge-pot, the pot in which 
porridge is cooked; porridge-stick, a stick used 
for stirring porridge; porridge-time (Se. and 
dial.), breakfast-time (or supper-time). 

1s80 Hottysano 7'reas. Fr. Tong, Grand potager, or 
tangeur de potage, a *porrige belly. 1681 W. RoaerTson 
Phrastol. Gen. (1693) 446 A huge, great,.. porridge-belly 
Friar. 1830 Scorr Demtonol. i. 45 'u the case of the *por- 
tidge-fed lunatic. 1880 Scriéner’s Mag. Jan. 331/2 ‘The 
water was full of “porridge-ice. 1589 R. Harvey P/. 
Perc, Ded. 2 A large P, with a wide mouth like a “por- 
tadge pott. 1843 Lytton Zast Bar. 1, vi, Love and 
taw pease are two ill things in the porridge-pot. 1895 
Dovtr Stark Afunroe Lett. iti, (1902) 53 Always a lady, 
whether she was letc.]..or stirring the porridge, which I can 
see her doing with the *porridge-stick in one hand. 1816 
Scotr Old Mort, xiv, This morning about *parritch-time, 

Hence Porrridge v., a. fuir.to form porridge ; 
b. trans, to supply with porridge (Cent. Dict. 
1890); Povrridgy a., resembling porridge. 

1629 WintHaop Let. in Vew Eng, (1853) L. 435 Let my son 
Henry provide such peas as will porridge well, or else none. 
31859 Atkinson Walks § Talks (1892) 356 Their damp cloud 
seats and porridgy mists. 1 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 
791 Becoming gradually thicker, til! in the second week 
a porridgy consistency may be attained. i, 

oe (péridginas), a. [ad. L. porri- 
gindsus full of scurf, f. Zorrigo, -inem sentt, dan- 
dmff; sce -ovs.] Of, pertaining to, or affected 
with porrigo. 

1828 Glasgow Med. Fral. 1 Feb., Porviginous ophthalmia 
is a disease of early life. 1842 T. H. Burcess Jan. Drs. 
Skin 164 They have described six varieties .. under the 
title of porriginous eruptions. 

| Porrigo (ppraigo). Path. [L. forrigo scurf, 
dandrnff.] "A name for several diseases of the scalp 


characterized by scaly eruptions. 

1706 Pastirs, Porrigo,..Scurf or Scales on the Head, Eye- 
brows, or Beard. a 1801 W. HeBeRoen Comm. xxiii. (1806) 
127 ‘The porrigo, or scald head, begins with little spots of 
a branny scurh Allbutt's Syst. Med. Vitl. 526 
Recognised as a distinct disease under the name of ‘Con- 
tagious ponigo’. - 

Porringer (pp'rindga1). Forms: a. 6 por- 
(r)eger. porrager. 8. 6 porrynger, 6-7 porin- 
ger, 7 porrenger, 7- porringer. [An alteration 
of the earlier potager, poddinger, going with por- 
ridge from polage, poddige. Yor the n cf. passen- 
er, messenger.) A small basin or similar vessel 
of metal, earthenware, or wood, from which soup, 
broth, porridge, children’s food, etc., is eaten: 
variously specialized in different localitiss: see 
Eng. Dial. Diet. 

1522 in Bury Wille (Camden) 115, iiij sawcers of pewter, iij 
poregers of pewter. 1538 /éfd. 135, vj pewter porryngers 
1578 in Gentl. Alag, July (1861) 36, vi. porragers of pwter, 
xitd, 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 239 Put the iuyce 
into a Tinne Poringer. 1594 Nasne Unjort. Trav, Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 145 From Spaine, what bringeth our Traneller? 
A scull cround hat of the fashion of an olde deepe porringer. 
1596 Suaks, Zam. Shr. tv. iii. 64. 1661 Perys Diary 
29 Muay, Rose early, and put six spoons and a porringer of 
silver in my, Pea to give away to-day. 1784 FRANKLIN 
Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 102, I ate it out of a two-penny 
earthen porriager. 1 Worosw. We are Seven 47 And 
often after sunset, Sir, When it is light and fair, l take my 
little porringer, And eat my supper there. 1840 Dickens 

+ Shop Ixi, A tin ponies containing his breakfast. 
1855 Roainson Whitby Glose., Porringer..,a coarse earthen 

ipkin, with a loop handle at the side, 1871 G. H. 

apnevs Prev. & Cure Dis. ut. it, 43¢ A porvinger, gradu: 
ated so as to mark the quantity of its contents, is useful. 

b. A hat or cap resembling a porringer: ef. 


quot. 1594 in prec. Armorous. 

1613 Snaxs. fen, V/77/, v. iv. 50 A Habberdashers Wife 
: ‘raikd vpon me till her ptnck’d porrenger fell off her head. 
1820 W. Invine Sketch-bk., Little Brit. $16 There is the 
little man with a velvet porringer on his head, 

0. attrib. and Comd. 

1860 Morey Vether(. (1863) 1. ii. 39 Their little velvet 
porringer-caps stuck on the sides of their heads.  rgor 
Athenaumt 27 July 132/1 Another of these porringer-shaped 
cups with two handles, 

Hence Po-rringerful. : 

1904 Brit. Med. Frat. 3 Dec. 1517/1 Half a porringerful 
of foul fluid making its escape. 

Porriwiggle, variant of Pottiwoa, d 

Porry. Sik Weaving. [2] The portion of the 
warp iying between the warp-roll or beam nn¢ the 
back of the heddles or harness throngh which 
the threads pass. , 

1790 Trans, Soc. Arts VEN. 166_A power of shorteoiag 
the porry occasionally. /dfd¢. 169 The porry may be made 


PORT. 


of any length. 183: G. R. Portea. Sith Manuf. 274 Re 
moving all ronghnesses and inequalities in the warp threads, 
or, as the weavers call it, picking the porry. 

Porry: sce Porray. Pors, -9, obs. f. PURSE. 
Porselan, -seland, -slin, obs. ff. PoRCELAIN. 
Porselans, -sulaigne, obs. fi. PURSLANE. Por- 
sswe, -8u9, obs. ff. PURSUE. Porsyllogism, 
var. of PROSYLLOGISM. 

Port (port), sb.1 Also 4-6 porte, § poort, 

OE. poré haven, harbour, ad. L, port-us haven, 

arbour. Ia ME. reinforced by F. port (= Pr. 
port, Sp. puerto, Pg., It. porto) of same origin. 
Sense 5 directly from OF.) 

J. 1. A place by the shore where ships may 
ran in for shelter from storms, or to load and 
unload; a harbour, a haven. 

¢893 K. Etraen Ores. 1, i. § 20 Ponne is an port on sudes 
wealan paem lande, pone manha:t Sciringesheal. /é7d.§21, 
He seglode on fif dazan to ba:m porte be mon hivt at Hepum. 
¢13go R. Brune Chron. (1810) 32 Ata hauen of Sandwich, 
in pe portis mouth. 1390 Gower Conf ILI. 288 He ar. 

veth: Sanufin the port of Antioche. 1432-50 tr. /ligdcn 
(Rolls) 1]. 163 Hauenge also more plesannte portes[L.fortus 
accommodatiores, 1387 more profitahle hanenes}], 1455-6 
Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 290 Al maner_schyppys 
that cumyth withyn the portys of the cittie of eae 
1585 T. Wassincton tr. Nichkolay's Voy. 1. iti, 3 The 
yles Baleares..have good ports, /dfd. xi. 13 We arryued 
at the porte of Bone. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 1, 8 Being Master of that Isle, they could break 
the Chain that secured the Port, which was stretched from 
the Castle St. Angelo to the Spur of the said Isle. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver u. viii, To set me safe ashore in the first port 
where we arrived, 1887 StrveNson Underwoods xxviit. 61 
1 must arise..and to port Some lost complaining seaman 
pilot home. 

b. fig. A place, position, or condition which onc 
takes refuge in, or endeavours to arrive at. 

3426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 16987 To aryven vp at so 
holsom a Port, and at so notable an havene, to ffynde 
Reffuyt and Refuge, O blyssed lady, in the. ¢ 1430 — Vin. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 238 Thoruhe helpe of Jhesu, at gracious 
poort t'aryve, Ther to have mercy kneelyng on our kne. 
t Hoorra in Coverdale Lett. Alart. (1564) 152 He by 
praier humbly resorted vnto_god as the onely porte of con- 
solation. 1865 Dicxens Afut. Fr. 1, vil, ‘Harmon's, up 
Battle Bridge way’. Mr. Wegg admits that he is bound 
for that port, 1879 Echo No. 3273. 2 Doubt was expressed 
.-as to the possibility of the measure reaching port this year. 

2, A town or place possessiag a harbour to which 
vessels resort to load or nnload, from which they 
start or at which they finish their voyages; sec. 
a place where customs officers are stationed 10 
supervise the entry of goods. 

Often as a part of the perc name of towns, etc., which 
are also harbours, e.g. Port Arthur, Port Chalmers, Port 
Elizabeth, Port Erin, Port Glasgow, Port Patrick, Port 
Royal, Port Said, Port Victoria; also in composition as 
Bridport, Devonport, Maryport, etc. 

agoo tr. Beda's Hist. wv. i. § 3 (2890) 256, & hine geladde 
to pam porte, be isnemned Cwentwic [Etaples}. [1340 Act 
14 Edw. 177, Stat. u.c. 4 Les Custumers des portz ou les 
leynes se chargeront f[etc.].) ¢1400 Maunozy. (Roxh.) 
vill, 29 Men may passe by see to pe porte laffe. 1432 
Rolls of Parlt. 1. 417/2 Other Havenes under the Port of 
Chichester. 1486 C’trss ofr Oxronp in Four C. Eng. Leti. 
(1880) 7 That such wetche.. be used and hadde in the poorts, 
and creks. 1487 Ae?é 3 Hen. VIL, ¢.7 Every merchaunt.. 
which shall a Gps maner of goodez into any porte 
within this realme, Zdrd., The custumers of the seid porte. 
3835 CovEapaLe Ezek, xxvii. 1 Tyre, which is a porte off the 
see yt occupieth with moch people. a@ 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Hen. VII 260 The Frenche kyng wrote to the Emperor.. 
that his armie had gotten the isle of Wight, the Portes of 
Hampton and Portesmouth, & diuerse other places. 1610 
Hottano Camden's Brit, (1637) 211 The priviledges of a 
port or haven town. 2759 B. Martin Wad, Hist. Ang. 11, 
Norfolk 75 Vhis is the greatest Port for Importation. 1766 
Biackstong Comm, |. vii. 264 These legal ports were nn- 
doubtedly at first assigned by the crown; since to each of 
them a court of portmote is incident, the jurisdiction of 
which must flow from the royal authority. 1849 Macavtay 
Hist, Eng. iii, 1. 302 The profit of conveying bullion and 
other valuable commodities from port to port. 

b. Close forl, free porl: sce quots. 

1867 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (2814) INI. 42/x It salbe lesum to na 
strangear..To lois or laid bot at fre portis alanerly vnder be 
pane of confiscation. 1747-41 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., Close 
Ports,are those within the body ofa city; as those of Rhodes, 
of Venice [etc.}. Free Port,..a port open and free for mer- 
chants of all nations to load andadien their vessels in... 
Marseilles was declared a free port hy anedict of Louis XIV. 
bearing date sth March 1669. Fee Port is also used for 
a total exemption and franchise, which any set of mer- 
chants enjoy, for goods imported intoa state, or those of the 

owth of the country ¢xported. 1867 Savin Sailor's 

ord-bk., Clore ports, those which lie up rivers; a term in 
contradistinction to out-porés. 


+3. The five ports; = CINQUE Ports. Also the 
barons of the Cinque Ports. Ods. 


1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1:69 Pe vif tounes of be vif pors 


[v2r. ports, -es) he let walli sbonte, ¢1330 Baunne 
Chron. (1810) 252 Pe fine portes porgh powere os se had so 
conquerd. ¢1400 rut 235 Pe 


Portes token to ke 
hem [sea coasts], and alsothe see. 142 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
11. 146 Six erles in their estate shewid them alle; And the 
¥. poortis beryng up the palle. ¢1460 Fortrscve Ads, § 
Lim. Mon. xvii. (9885) 151 Chambirlayns off Contreis, be 
warden off be portes, and such ober. 1631 [see Five a. 1). 

+4. The mouth of a river. Ods. rare. 

{Rendering L. fortus, sometimes used in this sense.) 

sss Enen Decades 165 This river fauleth into the furthest 
cornei of the goulfe of Vraba by senen portes or mowthes, 
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II. +5. (3A recess in the mountains ; a defile, 

a monatain pass: applied esp. to those of the 

Pyrenees, in OF. (pl.) pore @’ Espagne, med.L. 
Hispani portiis, Pyrenest portiis (Du Cange). 

[a. OF, (and local’ Fr.) port, pl. pors, pors (11th c. in 

Chans. Roland), ports=Sp. puertos, med.L. portits *fances, 


clanstra montium ‘(Du Cange, citing Pseudo-Turpine 1125), | 


the same word as L. gortws haven, and app. an ancient local | 


Bee ention of that word, perh, originally in sense ‘recesses 
of the mountains"; ef. Cove 14.' 3, ae recess in the coast, 
or amid monntains ‘, also locally in U. S. a gap, a pass.) 

¢ 120g Lav. 24415 Nes na cniht ne na swein..from pa porz 
of Spaine to ban tune of Alemaine, pat pider icomen nere, 
3if he iboden weore, al for Ardures aie. 

Ill. 6. attrib. and Comb. a. General combs., as 
(in senses 1, 2) port-bell, clearance (CLEARANCE 8), 
egauger (GAUGER 1), guardship, haven, -mastler, 
order, -trade; port-seizing adj. 

1608 H. Ciaran Arrour Right Hand 5: The *Port- 
bell ringes, it is now about the elenenth hower. 281g Gen. 
Hist. in Ann. Reg. 136/2 Several English vessels provided 
with *port-clearances were fired at. 1737 J. CuAMBERLAVNE 
St Gt Brit. wy. xxviii. (ed. 33) 1. 85 *Port-Guagers, each 
661. per annum. 1899 Mest. Gaz. x jay s/t The *port 
guardship of l'Orient, the Cauda. 1662 OWEN Animade. 
on Fiat Luz Wks, 1851 X1V. 60 This is the “port-haven 
of Protestants, whatever real darkness may be about 
them. 1590 Martowr Faw. 77, w. iti, Our *portmasters 
Are not so careless of their King’s command, 1796 NEtson 
in Nicolas Drsf. (1846) VII. p. cxxiv, *Port-orders, 1897 
Westin, Gaz, yo Dec. 2/2 The *port-seizing Power for the 
France, and the port seized is Hainan. : 
Special combs. : port-admiral, an admiral 
in command of anayal port; port-bar, (a) a shoal 
or bank across the entrance to a port; = Bar 56.1 
15; (4) = Boom sé.2 3 (Webster 1864); port- 
bound a., detained in port by contrary winds, 
foul weathcr, etc.; port-charge, harbour-due 
(see Hanpour sé.1 5); port-duty = prec. ; port- 
head, the most landward part of a harbour (HEaD 
sb. 15); +port-pass, authorization to leave or 
land at a port: sce Passport; port-pay, wages 
dne for time duriag which one’s ship is detained 
in port. 

1829 Manavat #, A/iddmay iv, The junior *port-admiral 
had a spite against our captain. 2833 —P. Simple x, 
The captain applied to the port-admiral, and obtained 
permission to send parties on shore to impress seamen. 
1695 Coxcrrve Love for L. 1, vi, I love to roam about 
from Port to Port.. ; [could never abide to be *Port-bound, 
as we [sailors] call it. 1822 Scort Pirate vii, Does she get 
rich by selling favonrahle winds to those who, are port. 
bound? 1652 te aks Deeds 1. 234 By their third part of 
ga2Ks. *port chardges at St. Lucar, 1776 Anam Smita 
W. N,v. i-ut. (1869) IL. 307 A moderate *port-dnty upon the 
tonnage of the sienna: 1776 G. Sempce Building in 
Water 154 The *Port-head at the Cnstom-honse Qnay. 
1678 in Marvell Growth Popery 63 Having a Pass from the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and a "Port-Pass from Dover. 
1758 J. Buake Plan Mar. Syst. 11 He will have eight 
months wages remaining due to him, besides his *port-pay. 

+ Port, 56.2 Os, exc. Htst, or in Comb. [OB. 
port m.=MF1., MDu. for¢ fem., town, burgh, city. 
Ta origin, the same word either as the prec. or as 


the following ; its proper place being somewhat 


| 


| the English idiom. 


| the Kyle port, the eastern 


doubtful, it is here provisionally separated, and | 


placed between the two. See Nole below.] 

A town: perhaps sfec., a walled town, or a 
market-town ; but identified with du7% as a ren- 
dering of L. civtias, and, like ‘town’, contrasted 
with uppelond ‘country’. a 

(The Netherlandish sort was identified with dorch, and, 
generally, with 24a?‘ city’; but was app. also applicable to 
places inferior in rank or privileges to_a city.) 

901-924 Laws Eadw.f,1.¢.1 Ic wille bet..nan man ne 
ceapige butan porte [extra portum), ac habbe pees portzere- 
fan xewitnesse od6e oSera ungeligenra manna. ¢gso Lin- 
ahs Gosp., Capitula Lectionum Matt, xxxt. (ed. Skeat 
18), In cinitate sua, goss in hurng ved in port his. Jdfd. 
xxxx, Increput cinitates, e/. burgas vel 
vi. 6 Et circnmibat castella, g/, ymb-eode Sa portas, 10.. 
O. E. Chron. an. 1010 Da com se here to Hamtune, and 

n¢ port sona forberndon. 4 1100 fbid. (an. 1052 MS. D, 

Worc.), Pa ferdon his men dyslice zfter inne, & samne man 
ofslogon of pam porte [i.e. Dover}, & oder man of pam porte 
heora geferan. @x1aa /dfd. an, 1087 (Land MS.) Se cyng.. 
bead ale man..sceolde cuman to him, Frencisce & Eng- 
lisce, of porte & of uppe lande.  rx.. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 
550/7 Castellum, wic ued lutel port. [1876 Freeman Nori. 
Cong, V. xxv. 515 Port, in the sense of town, is now known 
only in a few compound words, like Port-reeve and Port- 
meadow.) | 

b. attrib, and Comb. as + port-dog, + -hound; 
+port-highway, + port-street (only in OE. port- 
streete) = Port-way, See also PoRTMAN, Port- 
MOTE, PORT-REEVE, PoRT-SALE, etc. 

€ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1, 307/267 He [devil] fierde ase doth 
a Ror dee ue I-norischet in port-tonn: For he geth ofte 
in prece of Men a-mong heom op and donn. /éid. 274 None 
more bane be “port-hound, pat neigz men geth I-nou3. ~ 
16or Hortano Pliny 1. 140 At this town [Petra] meet hot 
the “port high waies, to wit, the one which passengers 
trauell to Palmyra in Syria, and the other, wherein they go 
from Gaza. faro0o in Kemble Cod. Dil. 111. 36 In dere 
*portstreet ; and swa_sefier Sere strate, 

(Note, The extension of the sense ‘haven’ or ‘harbour. 
town’ to sn inland town presents difficulties, though an 
explanation has been sought in the definition of L. portus, 
in the Digest L. xvi. (De verb, signif) sq ‘Portus appella- 
tns est conclusns locus, quo importantur merces et inde 
exportantor 3 eaque nihilo minus statio est conelusa atque 


| five exterior Senses. 


rtas. did. Mark | 


PORT. 


munita’. The transference of sense from ‘ gate’ to ‘ walled 
town with gates’ is also unlikely. Inasmuch as Poat! and 
Poat?, though ening. respectively L. povtnt and 
porta, were both masc. in OE., the fact that this dort was 
‘also masc. affords noevidence either way. The MFI. words 
are in a similar position: there fort ‘haven’ and forte’ 
(later foort) ‘gate’ are both fem., and, Aort *town ’ being 
also fem., the gender gives no indication. But the oldest 
and prevalent form of the word was fort or poort, forte 
being unnsnal_and late, and prob, due to confusion with 
forte ‘gate’; Werwijs and Verdain take it therefore as cer- 
tain that fort ‘town’ represented L. portuss and if this 
was so in Flemish, it was doubtless so also in OE, The 
Netherlandish word was extensively used down to ¢ 1500, 
and had numerons derivatives (of which rier citizen, 
poort- or poorterregt burgess-ship, citizenship, are still in 
use), Cf. also Poateay.} 


Port (poest), 53.3 Also 3-8 porte, 5 poort(e. 
ME. forte, port, a. F. porte:—L. porta door, gate. 
he cognate langs. had in this sense words directly 
adopted from L., viz. OS. sorta, OFris., MLG. 
porte, MDn. porte, poort(e, Du. poort, OHG. fforta, 
MHG., Ger. pforte, all fem. OE. had irregularly 
port m. (in form identical with Port 56.1), in 
several instances also rendering L. porticxs porch, 


whence also OE. fortic, OHG. pforzik. ON. had 


also fort, perhaps from OE. If the OE, ford 
survived into ME. (which is doubtfal), it was thea 
merged in the Fr. word, which became in Se. the 
ordinary word for the gate of a town or city.] 

1, A gate or gateway: from t4the., usually that 
of a city or walled towa. Now chiefly Sc. 

¢gso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 13 Inngeonges Serh nearuo 
port ved dure ved get fordon din wide geat [etc.}. co7s Ruthw, 
Gos. John x. 23, & eode Se hzlend in tempel in done port 
salamonnes [L. i porticn Salomonts) ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) Ixviii. 12 Me widerwearde weron ealle, pa him szeton 
sundor on portum [L. 7# porta}. a1300 Cursor AM, 14612 
At be port o salamon Cum vr laverd in-to be tun. 1387. 
Tarvisa Zfigden (Rolls) 1. 221 A wal i-made of brent tile 
and streccheb dounward onte of pe hije huiles hy pe 3ate 
port Asinaria, 14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Alisa 
(1888) 58 Thay schall haffe iiij portes, that is to say iii} 3attes, 
1490 Caxton Eneydor xiv. 49 The brydges, poortes and 

assages hen lefte wythoute warde, 1g00-20 Duxsaa Pacers 
| Rewitt 17 Ane fair processioun mett her at the Port. ¢1g§20 
M. Nisser Aefr iii, 10 He it was that sat at almonse at the 
fair port of the tempile. 7538 CovernaLe Judith xiii, 10 
So these two..came thorow the valley vnto the porte of the 
cite. 1537 Bistz (Matthew) Ps. ix. 14 note, The portes or 
gates of the danghter of Syon are the ey of the good 
and faythfull. 1607 Suaks. Cor. v. vi. 6 Him T accuse: The 
City Ports hy this ath enter'd, 1667 Mitton 2. Z. 1. 778 
And from thir Ivorie Port the Chernbim Forth issning .. 
stood armd. 1672 Davoen Def. Epilogue Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 
169 He [Jonson] perpetnally uses ports for gates; Which is 
an affected error in him, to introdnce Latin by the loss of 
1712-30 Gideon Guthrie (1900) 21 He 
was passing the port of Templebar. 1803 Home /7is#. Reb. 
iii, The Scots call the gate of a town the Port. 2828 Scorr 
F. MM, Perth vii, Let us meet at the East Port. 1904 CG Se 
Doucatt Burns Country i. 7 Travellers setting out throngh 
exit of the ‘ancient borough *. 
(Cf. Gate sd.) 3-5.) 

238 From the ports of hell... 
g Ravnotp Byrth Mankynde 
the matrix or wombe, is named 
1601 B. Jonson Forest 


b. ¢ransf. and fig. 
1835 Goodly Primer (1834) 
Lord, deliver our souls, 
(1564) 10 The entraunce © 
the womb port or mother port. 


xi, Th'eye and eare (the ports vnto the minde), 1603 
Knottrs Hist. Turks (1621) 3 This people. . by the Caspian 
ports passing thorow the Georgian country. @1677 Hate 


Prin. Orig. Man. \. i. + These five ps or gaies,.. the 
4 1742 Youn Ni. Th.1Wv. 252 Then first 
Humanity Triumphant, past the Crystal Ports of Light. 

+e. $c, An open space near the gate of a town, at 
which labourers were hired in open market ; hence, 
a hiring-market or fair there beld. Heace port: 
day. Port-wages; the rate of pay fixed at the 
‘port’, Ods. 

3786 Har'st Rig (x80r) 39 Masters far and near hae been 
At port, they say. /dfd. 41 To Dun-endain they hie with 
haste The next port-day. /did. Fp The West-port of Edin- 
burgh, or rather the Grass market adjoining, is the place 
where reapers are hired every day during harvest. .particu- 
larly on Mondays. 1883 J. Maatin Resin. Old Hadding- 
ton 346 Linton..had from an early date a weekly established 
‘Port’, every Monday morning during the harvest season 
for hiring shearers and fixing the wages. 1903 J. LUMSOEN 
Toorli, etc. 8 Port wages and the halesome harvest fare. 


9. Naut. a. An opening in the side of a ship for 
entrance and exit, and for the loading and discharge 


of cargo. b. Each of the apertures in a ship of 


war through which cannon were pointed ; now, an 
aperture for the admission of light and air; 4 
Port-toLE. 

1390 Gowea Conf. I. 197 This knyht..cam to Schipe- :To 
the porte anon he ferde:.. And sodeinliche he was ontihrowe 
And dreynt. 1495 Waval Ace. Hen. VIT (1896) 164 Calkyns 
the porte of the seid Ship. a 1348 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vi 
259 b, The Mary Rose. .was laden wyth mache ordinaunce, 
and the portes left open, whiche were very lowe,. «when the 
ship should turne, the water entered, and sodainly she 
sanke. c1sgs Capt. Wvatt R. Dudley's Vay. We dnd. 
(Hak, Soc.) 58 A verie fine snugg long shipp, havinge on 
each side vi. portes open, beside her chace and her sterne 

eces. 1627 Cart. Sati Scantan's Gram, i. § All the 

‘orts may be of such equall height, so that enery peece may 
serue any Port. 1727-4x CHAMmarns ate s.v. Ship, Plate, 
Fig. 2. 66 The Lower Tyre Ports...67 The Middle Tyre of 
Ports. 68 The Entring Ports. 1836 Lett. /r. Madras (1843) 
ar We came np with a French brig...1 pnt my head ont_o! 
the bye toadmire her. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef, Afast xxii. 
72 We were so near as to count the ports on her side, 1867 


= 


PORT, 


Suvtu Satlor's Werdtkh., Entering-ports, ports cut down 
on the middle gun-deck of three-deckers, to serve as door- 
ways for persons going in and out of the ship, 1890 Cené, 
Dict. sv. Luonber-port, Vessel Unloading Lumber through 
Lumber-port. 

0, The cover or shalter of a port-hole; a port- 
lid. Zfalf-fort: see quot. 1823. 

¢36a7 {see pfort-rope in 6). 1669 Stvrmv Mariner's Mae. 
1. ii, 19 ‘The Ports, all knockt open..to run ont our Guns, 
x 7 ‘st. in Ann. Reg. 3120/2 We..hauled our ports up 
aud run our weather guns out. 1793 Saraton Edystoae f., 
§ 290 To make the holes preparatory for hanging the Ports 
for the windows ;..got the ports hung so as to keep the sea 
from coming in at the windows [in lighthouse). 18a3 Craua 
Technol, Dict. s.v. Ports, Half-ports, a kind of shutters 
with cireular holes in their centre large enough to go over 
the muzzles of the guns. ¢ 1860 [see Jorf-did in 6}. 

d. ransf. = PORT-HOLE 2 a. 

1882 Cussans //er. (ed. 3) 112 When the tincture of the 
Field is to be seen through the windows or ports, they are 
said to be Voided of the Field. 

3. In various games, a passage through which 
n ball or the like must pass. 


+a. Billiards. See quots. Obs. exc. /fist. 

1688 R. Hote Armoury ut. 26a/2 Billiards..the Port is 
the Arch of Ivory, standing at a little distance from the 
other end of the Table. 1873 Bennett & 'Cavenpisn' 
Billiards 4 The peculiarity of the game at this time con- 
sisted in the use of a small arch of ivory called the ' port’. 

b. Curling or Bowls. A passage remaining 

open between two stones or bowls : see quot. 1898, 

31817 Lintoun Green 1. xiii, To draw, guard, strike, or wick, 
he tries, Or through a port to steer, 1820 Blachkw. Mag. 
VI. 572 Anon a Port Is to be taken. 1898 K. Caledon, 
Carling Club Ann, 260, diagram, Drawing through a Port. 
. ifthe | elie Stone pass between these two Stones with- 
out touching either. 

4. Mech. Aa aperture for the passage of steam, 
gas, or water; esf. in a stenm-eogine, for the 
passage of steam iato or out of the cylinder, a 
steamt-port. 

1839 KR. S. Ropinson Vault, Sleam Eng. 10r To shut the 
steam port before the eduction port, leaving the expansive 
power of the steam, already in the cylinder, to finish the 
remainder of the stroke. 1848 Exhaust port {see 'xuausr 
36.3], 1859 Ranxine Steam Engine (1861) 487 The seat of a 
steam engine slide valve consists usually ai a very accurate 
plane surtace, in which are oblong openings or ports. .at least 
two in number. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 1767/1 The 
entering port for live steam is the inlet or induction port; the 
part of prertire is the outlet, eduction, or exhaust port. 
1895 Model Steam Engine 2 When both the ports are equally 
uncovered, the length of the eccentric-rod is correct. 

5. The curved mouthpiece of some hridle-bits. 

1587 Turagry. Trag. T. (1837) 94 A pisent porte doth 
rule a raging horse, When harder brakes doe breake the 
mouth too much. 1607 Markuam Cavad, 11 (1617) 62 Many 
«haue added in stead of the plights which fold the two 
partes of the bytte together, another ce in fashion of 
a round hoope, or a half moone, which they eall a Port 
and sometimes this Port must consist of oue peece, an 
then it is called a whole Port, sometimes of two peeces, and 
then it is called a broken Port, 1875 'Stonenence' Brit, 
Sforts it. 1. L § 3. 523 The ordinary curb with a port on 
the mouthpiece. 1884 E. L. Anoerson Jfad. Horsemanship 
1. v. 17 The mouth-piece should have a liberty for the 
tongue, so that the hit may take effect upon the bars of the 
mouth, The size of this liberty, or port as it is called, should 
depend upon the size of the tongue of the horse, 

6. altridb. and Comd., as (in sense 2) porl-bar, 
flange, -hook, -lid, -natl, -satl, -sash, -shackle, -sill, 
-tackle: see qnots.; + port-base, a small piece of 
ordnance, formerly in naval use; port-bit (sense 
5), a bridle-bit of which the mouthpiece is curved 
jato an arch; port-face, in a steam-engine, the 
flat surface in the steam-chest containiug the ports 
or steam-passages; ‘-port-mouth = fort-bit; 
port-mouthed @., having a port mouthpiece, as 
a bit; also fransf.; port-pendant = port-rope ; 
port-picee, un obsolete kind of ship’s gun; port- 
rope, a rope for raising and lowering n port-lid; 
Fort-stopper, a revolving shutter for closing 
& port in a turret-ship ; port-way = sense 4. 

1864 Wester, *Port-bar. 1867 SMytu Sailor's Word- 
%k., Port-bars, strang pieces of oak, furnished with two 
lantards, by which the ports are secured from flying open in 
a gale of wind, the bars resting against the inside of the 
ship; the port is first tightly cl hy its hooks and ring- 
bolts. 1600 in Hakluyt (1811) TV. 47 The barke..Con- 
fend had but one Minion, one Falcon, oue Saker, and 2 *port- 
bases. 1662 Sin A. Mervyn Speech on frish Affairs 31 It 
they will not mannage with a Snaffte, perchance their Heads 

may be brought into n Rane with a *Port-bit. 1585 Records 
of Elgin ( lew Spald. Cl.) I.177 Na maner of persone .. 
within the kirk3zaird .. to play at kylis, *portbowlis, or ony 
uther pastime, 1867 Suvi Sailor's Word-bk.,* Port flange, 
in ship-carpentry, is a batten of wood fixed on the ship's 
side over n port, to prevent water or dirt ‘oing into the 
port, 1823 Crana Jecknol. Dict., “Port-Hooks,.. for the 
ross of hooking the hinges that are fastened to the port- 
lids. bid, *Port-Lids, x sort of hanging doors that shut 
in the ports at sen. 64860 H. Stuart Seamtan's Caltech, 71 
What are the port-lids, or ports for? For closing the ports. 
1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Div, Thou shalt be broken..with a 
iuzroule, *portmouth, anda martingall 1739 N. Eng. Hist. 
on ais Reg. (1850) IV. a60 A “port mouthed Bite. 1848 
1.124 Coox Curis & Coupilets xvi, ‘The port-mouthed para- 

Na 1710 J. Hares Lex. Techa, WU, *Port-natls, are such 

ails as are used to fasten the flinges to the Purts of Ships, 

é ae Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 134 Port nails..are similar 
to clamp nails, and used for fastening iron-work. 1ga7 in 
Archzotogia XLNII. 332 For a humbardell, ij *portpeces 
with Nou vie of one sorte, xxxvij. barrelles saltpetre.. 
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cli. 1884 Encycl, Brit, XVII. 82/2 There were..in the 
first period of naval history basilisks, port pieces, stock- 
fowlers, sakers, and boutbards, 16a7 Carr. Smit Seaman's 
Gram, vi. a7 The *Port ropes hale vp the Ports of the Ord- | 
nances, 1867 in Smvtu Sarlor's Word-bk, 1769 Fatconer | 
Dict. Marine (1789), Voiles a Lest, *port-sails, or pieces of 
canvas, depending from the port-hole of the ship, into which | 
the ballast is thrown, to the side of the ballast-lighter, 1823 
Craau Technol, Dict. *fort-Sashes, glass frames that are 
ut into the cabin-ports and other rooms at sea, 1769 | 
"ALCONER Dict. Marine (1789), Sole, a name sometimes | 
given to the lower side of a gun-port, which however is | 
more properly called the “port-sell, 1869 Sir E. J. Reep 
SAipouilding viii. 149 To obtain a good height of the port- 
sill above the water-level. 1823 Craaa Sechnol. Dict., 
*Port-Tackles, those which serve to haul up the Port-lids. 


Port (poet), sd. Also 4-8 porte, 5 poort. 


[a. F. fort a carrying, bearing, manners, gait, ete., 
vbl. sb. f. forter: see Port vt So It. porto, Sp., 
Pg. forte. 
I. 1. The manner in which one bears oneself ; 

external deportment; carriage, bearing, mien. 

c1369 Cuavcrr Dethe Blaunche 834 She had so stedfast 
countenaunce, So noble porte and mayntenaunce. c 1386 
— Prol. 69 And of his port as meeke as isa mayde. 1387-8 
T. Us Test. Love 1. v. (Skeat) L 73 Let thy port ben lowe 
in every wightes presence. ¢1430 Lypa Jlin. Poestss 
(Percy Soc.) 143 [He] sauhe by ther poort that they stood 
in dreede. ¢rqqo Promp. Parv. 409/2 Poort, of cownte- 
nawnce, gests, 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshnt, (Perey 
Soc.) 21 Thus with proude porte to cloke theyr poverte. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. iv. 869 With them comes a third of 
Regal port, But faded splendor wan. 1704 Appison Poems, 
Campaign 417 Such easie greatness, such a graceful port. 
3805 Worpsw. Prelude 1x. 146 His port, Which once had 
been erect and open, now Was stooping and contracted. 
1874 Svmonos SA. Flaly § Greece (1898) fs viii. 155 She has 
the proud port of a princess, 

b. fig. Bearing, purport (of a Gas 

1868 Grarton Chron, I, 7a1 The English Herault had 
shewed him playnely how to enter into the port of the 
treatie. 1841 Emerson Lect, Times Wks. (Bohn) UL 249, | 
I wish to consider well this affirmative side, which has | 
a loftier port and reason than heretofore. 1876 Lowen. | 
Among my Bhs. Ser. ut. 285 Phrases of towering port, in 
which every member dilated stands like Teneriffe or Atlas. | 

+c. Behaviour, conduct. Ods. rare". 

1588 Lamaaroe £iren. wv. xiv. 563 A Writ of allowance, 
testifying that he hath found suerties for his good port, 
according to the Statute, r 

d. Dignified carriage; stately bearing. rare. 

1633 Br. Haut Hard Texts, Prov, xxx. 29 Which carry.. 
a kinde of port, and pleasure in their motion. 1873 Hottanp 
A, Bonaic, t 9 The growing port of later years, and the 
ampler vestments are laid aside. \ 

e. transf. Uabit or mode of growth (of a plant). 
rare. 

1721 Braotev Philos. Ace. Wks. Nat.az They have givea 
the Feminine Character to some Plants for the sake of 
their beautiful Flowers, or from the Port or Appearance of 
the whole plant. 1882 Garden 10 June 402/2 It [the 
Umbrella Tree] is somewhat straggling in growth, but this 
does not detract from its handsome port, | 

2. Style of living; esf. a grand or expensive 
style; state; henee /ransf. social position, station. 
Now rare or Obs. | 

1523 Lo. Burners Fvoiss, 1, xxviii. 42 Eche of them kept 
A great estate and port, and spared nothynge, 1530 Patscr. | 
43t/a He is nat worth two pens all men payed, and yet he 
kepeth a porte lyke a lorde. 15 o Any. Parker Corr, 
(Parker Soc.) 360 For that Mr Bic ey is master of a house 
and keepeth therehy a port of worship, I think he would 
well serve the turn. 1687 R. Licon Sardadoes (1673) 9 By 
his port and house he kept he was more like a Hermite, 
than a Governour, a1713 Ettwoop Axtodiog. (1765) 5 My 
Father .. having accepted the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace..put himself into a Port and Course of Living agree- 
able thereunto. 1806 Scotr Fam. Lett, a3 Nov., It me 
more and more difficult..to keep the name and port of 
gentlemen. 1839 Keicutzey /fist, Eng, I. 43x If they were 
spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen in their 
port and manner of living. ce 

$b. éransf. A train of atlendants (as indicating 
a splendid style of living); a retinue. Also fg. 

1545 Ascuam Toxoph. Ded. (Arh.) 13 What tyme... your 
highnes .. tooke that your moost honorable and victorious 
journey into Fraunce, accompanied with such a porte of 
the Nobilitie and yeomanrie of Englande. 1577 R. S. (éit/e) 
The Covrt of ciuitl Courtesie. Fitlie furnished with a pleasant 
port of stately phrases and pithy precepts, r6ar FLetcuea 
Pilgrim 1. ii, Well, madam, ye've e’en as pretty a port of 
pentioners——. Vain-glory would seek moreand handsomer. 

II, +8. Means of carriage, conveyance. Obs. 

ar Chaucer's Dreme 29 That some gode spirit, that 
ae, By mene of some curious port, Bar me, wher I saw 
peyne and sport. | k P 

+4. The action of carrying; the fee or price for 
earrying ; postage, carriage. Ods. 

1618 Lelt, E. fudia Co, (2899) ILI, 194 You are to pay the 
bringer 5 mas port; he hath promised me to make haste. 
1622 Maoretr. Adentan's Guinan dA (fat. a4 He bethought 
himselfe of feigning a packet of Letters, and to put there- 
ypon two Ducats Port. 1635 in Secret Commiitice on Post- 
ee (1844) 5€ The further the lettres shall goe, the port 
thereof is to be advanced. 169a VV. Vor’ Stat, in Laws § 
Acts N.Y. (1694) 74 Fon the port of everysingle letter from 
Boston to New York..nine pence. 

+5. Weight that has to be carried or borne. rare. 

1660 Suaraock Vegetadles 38 It has root to grow, body to 
bear the Lee of the plant. 168a N. O. Boilean's Lutrin 
3, to8 And his Fat comely Corps, so thick and short Made 
the Soft Pillows groan under his Port. 

G6. Something that is used to carry, a carrier: 


+a. Asockct attached to the saddle or stirrup In 


PORT, 


which the butt of the lance rested when carried 
upright, b. Some part of the handle of a sword, 
?the hilt or grip. Ods. 

ar Haut Chron, Hen, FV 1a One company had the 
lac , the rest, the port, the burley, the tasses, the lam- 
poys,..all gylte. 1679 Lond. Gas. No. 1404/4 Lost..n large 
agget handle Sword, with a Silver Hile Cross and Port,.. 
the Hilt gilt in Ports. 


ce, A frame for carrying; sfec.in candle-making : 


| see quots. 


1839 Urn Dict, Arts 247 A frame, or port, as the work- 
men call it... containing 6 rods, on each of which are hung 
18 wicks. ¢1865 Letnany in Cire. Sc. 1. 93/2 The wicks 
are cut into proper lengths by a machine, according to the 
sort of candle to be made, and then suspended from a rod 
or frame, called a port. 

+7. Venery. (See quots.) Ods. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 1. 13a/2 An Harts... Footing is 
called, slot, or portes, /4fd. 188/1 Ports, or Slot, is the 
print or tread of a Deers foot. 

+8. Afus. (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

3727-41 Cuampens Cycl., Port of the voice, in music, the 
faculty and habit of makeing the shakes, passages, and 
diminntions. 

(ft. Mil. phr. Port arms.] The position 
required by the order ‘ ort arms’: see Port v1 2, 
Cf. Carry sd. 3. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1, 30 The whole ..drop their 
carbines smartly to the port. 1887 Times (weckly ed.) 
28 Oct. 18/4, I.. brought the rifle from the ‘slope’ tu the 


fee, 

+ Port, 5/5 Ods. [Aphetic {. ME. afort, 
Arrort s).2, a. OF. aport, F. apport, {. apporter 
to bring; in med.L. apportum (Du Cange).} That 
which anything ‘ brings in’, yiclds, or contributes ; 
a customary or legal contribution, a payment in 
kind or money, by way of rent, rent-charge, tri- 
bute, etc.; in carly ase, the tribute rendered by a 
daughter religions house to the mother-house. 
Also al(rib., as forl-corn, port-tithe. 

1450 Rolls of Parit. V. 198/t_ Fermez, Pensions, Portions 
yeerly, Portes, Annuitees, Feefermes, Kuyghtes Fees, Ad- 
vowsons, 1473 (did, V0. 93/1 AGraunte by us to hym made.., 
ofa port [=afort] Cs. by yere, to be taken by the handes of 
the Priour and Covent of Wenlok. 1536 CromwrLt in 
Merriman Life § Lett. (1902) HI. 8 Ye haue aledgyd that 
T haue letten to Ferme the port tythe. 1541-2 in Bolton 
Stat, fret. (1621) a27 Which were not.. lee to ferme for, 
money, but only for porte of corne or marts, or for porte of 
corne and money. 1718 Lond. Gaz. No. 5394/3 Port Carn 
issuing yearly out of the Vicar’s Part of Killrumper Tythes. 

Port (post), 50.8 (a.) Aawt. [Derivation ob- 
scnre : see Note below. 

1, The left-hand side of a ship looking forward : 
= Lannoarpsé. Opposed to Starpoarp, (Often 
in phr. fo por/, A-PoRT.) 

In recent times generally substituted for the older /ar- 


| dvard to obviate misunderstandings pein from the simi- 
q 


larity in sound of stardoard and larbcard. By international 
convention, ships, esp. steamers, carry a red light on the 
port side, 

1625-44 “Manwaveinc Sea-mass Diet. To Port. Isa 
word used in Conding the Ship,..they will use the word 
steddy a-Port, or sieday a Star-boord, the Ship heeles to 
Port: bring things neere to port, or the like, 1633 T. Srar- 
rorp Pace. /1id, wi. viii. (1821) 562 With two takles hee might 
steere the Hoy either to Starboard orto Port. 1748 Anson's 
Voy.1. x. 104 The ship heeled .. two streaks to port. 181 
Soutnev Velson 1. iii. 124 They..pnt the helm a-pore, an 
stood alter her again. 1844 Admitty. Order 22 Nov., The 
word ' Port ‘is frequently..substituted..for the word ‘ Lar- 
board', and as..the distinction between ‘Starboard * and 
"Portis so much more marked than that between * Star- 
board’ and 'Larboard ', it is their Lordships direction that the 
word ‘ Larboard" shall no longer be used, 1846 U.S. Navy 
Department Notice 18 Feb., It having been repeatedly repre- 
sented to the Department that confusion arises from the use 
of the words ‘larboard ' and ‘starboard ' in consequence of 
their similarity of sound, the word * port ‘is hereafter to be 
substituted for ‘larboard '. 1875 Brororo Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
iii. (ed. a) 61 If two sailing ships are mecting end-on,..so 
as to involve risk of collision, the helms of both shall be put 
to port, so that each may pass on the port side of the other, 
1844 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 8/a The..port bow of the Cas- 
den struck the port of the Dione between her rigging. 

2. attrib. or as adj. Situated on, or tumed 
towards the left side of a ship: = Lanpoarp B, 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan vii. 149 Ie was thought 
better to stand off on the port tack, in order to get well 
clear of the land, 1857 Durrenin Lett, High Lat. {ed. 3) 
226 A promising opening was repoited .. a mile or so awa: 
on the portebow. 1875 Beororo Sailor's Pocket Bk. t. 
(ed. a} ar The Port Wing Ship of a Column is the ship on 
its extreme left. 1883 Latw Times Rep. XLIX. 332/1 The 
Clan Sinclatr ..was about to round Blackwall Pomt under 
a port helm. Afod, A green lighe seen on your port bow 
shows that a vessel is approaching on your left front on a 
transverse course (the green light being shown from the 
starboard side of that vessel). F ‘ 

Note. This use of ort may have arisen either [rom Port 
35.1, senses 1, 2, or from Port sé.1, sense 2, When the 
steering apparatus was on the right side of the vessel (the 
steercboord or starboard), it would be convenient, in orde 
to leave this free, to have the sort (entering port) on the 
opposite side (the /ade board ot larbvard), For the same 
reason, the vessel when in port, would naturally be placed 
so 18 to lie with her !arboard alongside or facing the shore 
or port. For either reason, the lar rd would be the port 
side. Port for /arboard was in recorded use more than two 
centuries before it became official; the existence of Port v.' 
indicates a still earlier colloquial use.] 

Port (porst), s4.7 [Shortened form of O Porto 
(wine), £. Oporto (Pg. O Porto, lit. ‘ me va ) 


PORT. 


name of a city of Portugal, the chief port of ship- 
ment for the wines of the country, formerly also 
called in Eng, Port O Porte. So F, (vin de) 
Porto] A well-known strong dark-red wine of 
Portugal, having a sweet and slightly astringent 
taste. Also called Oforto (wine), + Port O Lort 
wine, +Porto, and PorT-W1NE. J 
Formerly also called Red Port, as opposed to White Port, 
a white wine of Portugal (now litle imported), r 
1691 Lutraete Brief Rel, (1857) HL. 314 English ships that 
went to Bourdeanx and took in wine, and after sailed to 
port O Porto, and then came home, pretending it to be 
rt. 1693 Bacchanalian Sessions a1 But we've the best 
ed Port—What’s that you call Red Port?—a Wine Sir 
comes from Portugul. ¢1717 Prioa LZpitaph ag Their beer 
was strong; their wine was port. 17 “R, Bute' tr. Dede- 
kindus' Grobianus 263 Wines of ev'ry Sort, From potent 
Cyprus down to humble Port. 1784 R. Bace Barham 
Downs i, 23 It was bis coustant custom to smoak tobacco, 
drink red-port. 1897. Marrvat Dog-fiend xxx, 1 mean to 
take my share of a bottle of Oporto, 1880 BrowxineG Clive 
77 Let alone that filthy sleep-stnff, swallow bold this whole- 
some Port! 1889 V.-IV. Linc. Gloss. (ed. a) s.v. Red Port, 
‘The generation which is passing away, and their prede- 
cessors, always spoke of port wine as red port. | 
b. attrib, and Comd.,as port club, drinking (sb. 
and adj.), -segzs ; port-bibbing, -complexioned adjs. 


19st Smouett Per. Pre. IV. xcviii, [One] who had shone 


at almost all the Port-clubs in that end of the town. 
1771 Foore Afaid of B. 1. Wks. 17 i 
drinking people, that dine every day in the Lion. 1865 
Dickens Aut, Fr. 1, vi, Miss Potterson [took] only half her 
usual tumbler of hot port negus. 1900 Darly News 
24 Oct. 10/2 The old days of port-complexioned dons. 

Port (pdt), 5b.8 Sc. Also 8 porte. [a. Gael. port 
tune, = Ir. Aort tune, jig (O'Reilly).) A lively 
tune, a catch, an air. 

wat Ketty Scott, Prov. 397 What the English call 
a Catch, the Scotish call a Ports as Carnagies Port, Port 
Arlington, Port Athol, &e. 197.. in Scott Prrate xv. note, 
You, minstrel mun, play me a porte. 1805 Scorr Last 
Minstr. v. xiv, The pipe's shrill port aroused euch clan. 
1896 N. Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 16 You played a port 
that makes poor enongh all ports ever one listened to. 

Port, 54.9, obs. form of (Sablime) Porte. 

Port (post), v.1 Also 7 porte, [a. F, fort-er:— 
L. portare to bear, carry.]} 

+1. trans, To carry, bear, convey, briag. Ods. 

1566 J. Pits Poor Man's Benev., Ps. c, He did vs make, 
and port And guyde vs all our dayes. 1608 Act of Kirk 
Session Aberdeen in Caled. Merc. a4 Aug. 1816 (Jam.) It 
becumis the people. .to leave their sinnes quhilk porte on 
Gods judgmentis aganes us, a 1637 B. Jonson Underiwoods, 
Epithal. vii, The virgins .. Porting the ensigns of united 
two Both crowns and kingdoms, in their either hand. 
a1661 Futter Worthies, Shropsh. (1662) 1. 1 They 
(coals) are easily ported by Boat into other Shires, 1706 
Putuies, To Port, to carry, ns ‘To port Books about to sell. 
x71 in 10th Rep. Hist, ASS, Conrmr. App. v. 178 They had 
ported arms without license. 

2. Ali], To carry or hold (a pike or the like) 
with both hands; sfec. to carry (a rifle or other 
Mespen) diagonally across and close to the body, 
so that the barrel or blade is opposite the middle 
of the lcft shoulder; esp. in the command Port 
arms! 

1625 Maakuam Souddier's Accid. 23 (In] charging [with 
Pikes].. Port over-hand. Port vnder-hand. 1677 R. Bovte 

‘reat. Art of War 191 And have caused my eine to 
trail their Pikes, that they might not have been seen by the 
Enemy; which if shoulder'd, or ported, they would be. 
1688 R. Home Armoury i, xix. (Roxb,) ee Port your 
pike, is in three motions to take it by the But end, with your 
right hand, and heare the point forward aloft, 180 Compl. 
Drill Serjeant 18 In some regiments it is called porting 
urms or preparing for the charge. 1820 Scott Adbot iii, To 
mitmic the motionsof the warder as he alternatelyshouldered, 
ee or sloped pike, 1833 Aceul. Instr. Cavalry 1, 36 
Officers recover swords.., and ‘Port’ them. 1899 Field 
Exerc, [Infantry 374 On the approach of any person, the 
sentry will port Arms, and call out Halt, who comes there ? 


Port (pout), v.2 Aart. [f. Port 33.8: cf. 
STARBOARD sd, and v.] 

1. frans. In to port the helm, to pat or turn it 
to the left side of the ship; also ellipt. to fort. 

1580 H. Ssutu in Haklny?t's Voy. (x809) 1. s05 The Williant 
hud her sterne post broken, that the rudder did hang clean 
besides the sterne, so that she could in no wise port her helme. 
1594 [See fop-mouth s.v. Por-], 1627 Cart. Smita Seaman's 
Gram. ix. 2, Port, that is, to put the Helme to Larboord, 
and the S Be will goe to the Starboord, 1630 J. Tavtor 
(Water P.) Praise of Hempseed Wks. 65/2 Cleere your 
muine brace, let goe the holein there, Port, Port the helme 
hard. 1704 J. Hanais Lex, Techn. 1, s.v., ‘They never say 
Larboard the Helin, but always Port it; tho' they say Star- 
board the Helm, when it isto be put to the Right side of 
the Ship, (1829 Marayvat J, Afi/dmay xx, ‘ Port the helm’. 
..‘ Port it is, sir‘, said the man atthe helm. 1875 Breororo 
Sailor's Pocket Bk, iii. (ed. a) 59 Seamen are to be found 
who port at every light seen ahead, or nearly ahead. 


2. tntr, Of a ship: To tura or go to her port 
or left side. é 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 190% West, Gaz. 10 Aug. 9/a She 
was an unwieldy oil-tank in ballast, and for a moment her 
huge bulk, slowly porting, was how on, 

Port, v3 [f. Port sd.1] trans. a. To bring 
to port. b. To land at, reach (a port). ¢. sonce- 
use. To furnish with ports or harbours. 

1614 Two Noble K.v. i, So hoyst we The sayles, that 
must these vessells port [7.7 part] even where The heanenly 
lymiter pleases. 1632 Lirucow Trav. vit. 350 Coasting the 


II. 204 A few port. | 


| with hym clanly, he shal 
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.. shoar .., I ported Ligorne, the great Dukes Sea-Haven. 
1635 QuaaLes Lmd/. 1. vill. 155, The way to Heav'n is 
throngh the Sea of ‘Teares: Earth is an Island ported round 
with Feares. 1648 Ear or WestmoreLano Oftia Sacra 
(1879) 18 A fresh-Mackerell Gale, whose blast May Port 
thein in true happiness at fast. 

Port, v4 {£ Por? 4.3] 

+1. ¢rans. To fornish or shat in with a gate. 
Hence Po'rted ppl. a. Obs. 

a3g48 Haut Chron., Hen. V 65b, The Englishmen had 
their parte only barred and ported. 1616 B. Jonson Afasgues; 
Hymenwi, Barriers, Designing power to ope the ported 


ee 
. Curling. (Sec quot. and Port 56.3 3b.) 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 971 Porting, is to come up, 
inter Scyllam et Charybdim, i.e. to draw a shot through a 
strait formed by the stones upon the rink. 


Port, v.5 ‘sonce-wa. [f. Port sb.7] 
drink port (cf. 4o wine). Also fo fort it. 

1825 Sporting Mag. XV. 323, 1] have ported and clareted 
it ‘many a time and oft’ wit oi John. 

Porta (piersta). Anat, [L., agate; also applied 
to a part of the liver (Cic.). See Port sé.3} a, The 
transverse fissure of the liver, at which the portal 
vein, hepatic artery, ctc. enter it: the portal fissure. 
Also applied to a similar part ia other organs. b. 
‘The vena porte or portal vcla: see PorTAL a, 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. xxxix. (Bod), MS. If. 
21b/1 Onte of the brode holownes of be lynour comeb a 
veyne, bat phisiciansclepen porta. ¢ ix Lanfrane's Cirurg, 


intr. To 


a6 Smale veynes pat comen out of pe veyne pat is clepid 
rta. 1704 J. Haagis Lex. Techn. 1, Porta, the same with 
cna Porte. 895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Porta,.term applied 
by anatomists to that fissure in the liver (the éransverse or 
portal fissure) by which the vessels enter...Sometimes also 
extended to other organs.,./. omentorum..a name for the 
foramen of Winslow. .?. rennuim, the hilum of the kidney. 


Portability (po-ibiliti). [flate L. portabzlis 
PortTABLE +-1TY.] The quality or stnte of being 
portable; fitness for being carried or moved from 


place to place, esp. with ease; portableness. 

1667 WaTERHouse Fire Lond. 23 ‘Vhe River of Thames, 
and the portability of that which it brings up to the Keyes 
of London, 1669 Sruamy Afariner's Alag. u. vi. 68 This 
Quadrant .. 1 hold to be as necessary an Instrument as 
Seamen can use, in respect of its plainness..and portability, 
1794 G. Avams Nat, & Exp. Philos. U1. xxit. 476 note, OF 
a form the most convenient for portability and readiness in 
management, 1895 Jevons Afoney v.35 The portability of 
money is an important quality. 

Portable (p5e11ab'l), a. [a. F. portad/e, ad. late 
L. portabilis that may be carried, f. portare to bear, 
carry: see Port v.! and -AaBL¥.] 

1. Capable of being carricd by hand or on the 
person; capable of beiag moved from place to 


place; easily carried or conveyed. 

Often used to distinguish modified movable forms of 
machines or structures which asa rule are constructed as 
immovable fixtures, as portable derrick, dial, fence, furnace, 
railway, steam engine, ete 

1400 tr. Secreta Secret. Gov. Lordsh. 2 pat portable 
kynde...he puna, pat yn his name racys hit, and berys it 

puciaee reverence and honour. 
1594 Prat Yewell-ho, 111. 36 A portable ynke to be caried in 
the forme of a powder in any paper, leather purse or boxe. 
1s97 A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr, Chirurg. li xvib/1 The 
Instrumentes of a little portable case. a 1653 W. Goucr 
Comm. Heb, 1. (1658) 300 The [tabernacle] was a kind of 

rtable Temple. 1669 Stuamy Afariner's Alag. Vv. xii. 4 

ery portable and fit for bis Pocket. 1706 Puiturs, Portad. 
Barometer. 1730 A. Goroon Ala ffet's Amphith, 337 Portable 
Forms or Benches. 1821 J. Q. Avams in C. Davies Afein. 
Syst, wt, (1871) 200 The pound weight should be a specific 
gravity easily portable about the person. 1831 Brewster 
Cas xl, §192. 330 A very convenient portable camera 
obscura. 1837 W. lavixc Capt. Bonneville U1. x92 He. .put 
up a small stock of necessaries in the most portable form. 
1872 YEATS Growth Comm, 50 Holding property not in 
lands but portable goods. 

b. Said of liqaid substances congealed, and of 
gaseous substanccs liquefied, so as to be more con- 
veniently carried or transported. 

1958 J. Buaxe Plax Mar. Syst. 53 Portable soop was 
recommended. 1836 W, lavinc Aséoria Il. ai Five pounds 
of portable soup, and a sufficient quantity of dried meat to 
allow each man a pittance of five pounds and a quarter, 
1836-41 Baanpe, Cherm, (ed. 5) 546 Large quantities of this 
liquid were obtained at the Portable Gas-works, by subject- 
ing the gas produced by the decomposition of whale oil, to 
a pressure of 30 atmospheres, 1849 Punch XVIL g1f2 We 
have all heard of ‘ Portable Soup ... Now we have ‘ Port- 
able Milk’, A smull jur of this solidified material, we are 
told, contains the equivalent of six gallons of fluid milk. 

_ &. fig. Easy to carry in the memory, to carry out 
in practice, elc, 

1655 Furtea Ch, dist. vi. & § 31 These Psalms were 


| therefore translated, to make them more portable in peoples 


memories. 1711 Strete Sfect. No. 100 P 4 This portable 
Quality of Good-humour seasons afl the Parts and Occur- 
rences we meet with, 

+2. fig. Supportable; bearable ; endurable; that 
can be borne or tolerated. Obs. 


re an ee a0 To putte me to raisounuble raunson & 
rtable to me. 1589-90 Keg. Privy Connetl 
Scot. 1V. 452 Fraall watcheing,.. stent of continent or 
beiring ar sustening of ony uther portable chargeis. 1605, 
Suars. Lear in. vi. 115 How light and portable my pain 
seems now. 4@ 1653 Binninc Sern, (1845) 585 The soul puts 
npon Him that unsupportable yoke of Transgressions, and 
takes from Him the portable yoke of His commandments. 
+3. Capable of carrying ships or boats; navigable, 
1600 Hakiuyr Voy. 111. 46 If you find great plentie of 


) 1522-3 
_Sord in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) 1. ; 
chandis..and mariner portages commyng in ony shippe. 


PORTAGE. 


tymber on the shore side or vpon any portable riuer. 1645- 

g2 Boats /rel. Nat. Hist, (1860) 21 The Nuric-water .. is 

not portable but. of very little barkes and boats, and that 

only when the tide is in. 1685 Wooo Liye 23 Mar. 111. 

136 A drie winter: no flood: waters very low, not portable. 
+4. Portly. Ods. rare. 

1769 R. Cumarrtann Brothers (1808) 29 He..is a little 
peaking, puling thing; I ama jolly portable man, as you sce. 

Hence Po'rtableness, portability, 

1947 Bauwey vol, 11, Portadleness, capableness of being 
carried. 

Portage (po-stédz), 4.1 Also 7 portaidg, -e. 
[a. F. portage the action of carrying, in OF. a tax 
paid on entering a town, etc.=med.L, fortalicum 
‘idem quod valvaram theloneaum’ (Du Cange), 
also portdgium, It. portageto, etc., f. L. portare to 
carry: see Port v.! and -AGE.] 

I. 1, The action or work of carrying or traasport- 
ing; carriage. 

{raga in Rep. Secret Comm, P.O. 29 Peo portagio cere 

nam quesierit ibidem..jd.] cxqqo Proms. Parv. 410/1 
Portage of berynge, fortaginm. 1463 Rolls of Parlt.V. 
4997/2 Their diligence and labonr of gaderyng, portage and 
payment of the seid somes. x487 Naval Acc. fen. Vid 
(1896) 32 Paid .. for the portage of the same ropes to the 
water side..v*. 1§77-87 Hoxinsurp Chron. IL. 1205/1 
Vessels .. that should be appointed for the portage and 
conneieng awaie of the said things. 1626 C. Porrea tr. 
Sarpi's Hist. Quarreds 138 They dispended yearely aboue 

undred crownes in the portage of Letters, 1630 M. 
Gopwyn tr. Bf. Herefords Ann. Eng. (1675) 92 Two 
chests .. each of them required eight strong men for the 

rtuge. 1710 G. P.O. Notice in Loud. Gaz. No. 4734/4 

he Rates for the Portage of Letters..are as follow. 1820 
pune Corr. (1894) 91 Cleoputra’s Needle is not to come 
rom Egypt to Waterloo Place, as the portage would cost 
£10,000. [1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevenier (1886) 23, 1 
must ..take the following items for my owo share of the 
portage; a cane, a quart flask, a pilotjacket. 7h] 

+b. That which is carried or transported; cargo; 
freight; baggage. Ods. 

1454 Cal, Ane. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 283 Salte, ire, pych, 
rosyne, collys ne no portage that commyth within the 
fraunches of the saide cite in no shippis. 1513 Dovcras 
Jineis m1. ii, 6 3e mycht have sene the costis and the 
strandis Fillit with portage and peple thairon standis, 
1632 Docum:. St. Pant’s (Camden) 133 That no man..pro- 
fane the church by the cariage of burthens, or baskets, or 
any portage whutsoener. 1667 Watranouse Fire Lond. 
46 Fishermen, Passengers, and other Boats and Portages. 

+e. Weight, as regards transport. Ols. rare. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. A/ate Wks. (1653) 237 Such medicines 
as are small of dose, and he of portage. 176 if. 
Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) LV. 152 Jewels of high value 
but light portage. - :. 

2. The cost or price of carriage; porterage; 
freight-charges; talso, a due levied in connexion 
with the transport of goods. Oés. exc. /7ist. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. V1. 58/4 Almaner of Freghtes, 
Cariage, Portage, Batellage, and other expenses, 1588 
PaRKE tr. Jfendoza's Hist. China 61 Customes, dueties, 

rtages and other rents. 1600 Hottano Livy ni. Ix. 50 

he Commons. .were freed of portage, tolluge, and tribnte. 
a 1631 Donne Lett, (1651) 161 Your last hath heen the 
cheupest Letter, that ever I paid Portage for. 1763 SMOLLETT 
Trav, (1766) 1. 12 He..saved about fifteen shillings portage, 
1860 J. Waite /fist. France (ed, 2) 5: The needy baron was 
obliged to sign away..his portage and tax on entrance with- 
in the walls, 

+3. Nant. Burden of a vessel ; tonnage, Ods. 

[1378 in Selden Afare Ci. (1635) 192 Primerement, pur 
prendre de chescun Nief & Craier, de que! portage q’il soit.] 
1436 Rolls of Partt. 1V. 500/a Shippes, every of iiii** Tonne 
portage, or lesse, 1531-2 Aet 23 Hen. Vil/, c. 8 §1 All 
maner of pe being vnder the portage of .viii.C. tonnes 
. might at the lowe wuter easely enter into the same, 1592 
Art, conc, Admiraliy 2t July § 34 Any Ship of the pee 
and burthen of fifty tunnes and vpwardes. 1910 NW. £xg. 
Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1876) XXX. 200 The Good Ship ——, of 
the Portage or Burthen of thirty five tuns or thereabouts. 

4. In full, warinerCs portage: A mariner’s ven- 
ture, in the form of freight or cargo, which be was 
entitled to put on board, if he took part in the 
common adventure and did not receive wages, or 
which formed part of his wages; the space allowed 
to a mariaer for his own ventare or to be let by 
him for freight payable to him in lien of wages; 
hence, in late nse, a mariner’s wages (ia recent 
works, erroneously oxime as his wages while 
in port), (Also corruptly PoRTLEDGE.) Obsolescent. 

[a 1300 Laws of Oleron c. 28 in Blk. Bk. Admity. (Rolls) 
i, 122 Est estably pour coustume de la mer qne. s¢ les 
niariners dune nef soient a portage chuscun denlx aura ung 
tonnel frane de frett. 1375 /g. Queenborow c. § ibid. 
139 Entre Londres,..et la Rochelle en vendunge prendra 
ung mariner huit souez de loyer et le portage dung tonnel.] 
1g00 in J. Latimer Merch. Venturers of Bristol (1903) 33 
The verry value of the Portage that the said maister, 
quarter maister, or maryner shall hold for his wages in the 
said ship in the same viage. Ordinance of WVater- 
136 All manere mar- 
1599 Ree. Privy Council Scot. U1. 247 They.-bave been 
in use and consuetude, past memorie of man, of portage as 
ane part of thair fie and hyir forthe said navigatioun. 1588 
Hickock tr. Frederick's Voy. 18b, Neither doo they carrye 
anye particular mans goods, sauing the portage of the 
Marriners and Soldiors, 1622 Matyxes Anc. Law-Aferch, 
(1636) 104 A mariner nay keepe either his portage 10 his 
owne hands, or put forth the same for fraight, and yet the 
Ship shal! not stay vpon her lading of his portage. 164 
Doe. Hist. St. Maine Wb. 376 For 4 part of this Years 
Portage £20. 1705 A. Justicr Gen. Treat, Dominion Sea 


PORTAGE. 


349 The Seamen shall not lade any Goods upon their own 
Account, under Pretence of Portage, nor otherwise, withont 
paying the Fraight, except it be mentioned in their Agree 
nients, [1809 RK. Lancroro dufrod, Frade 134 Portage, 
sailors wages while in port, also the aniount of @ sailor's 
wages for a voyage. So in 1858 Simmonos Dict, Sade.) 
1847 Sta N. Wi. Nicoras éfist, Royal Navy 11. 206 Of 
masters and inariners who take extravagant wages or 
partage, contrary to ancient usage. . 

ig. 1608 Suars. Per. ut. i, 35 ‘Thy losse is more then can 

hy portage quit, with all thou canst find heere, 

b. Comb. fortage-bill: the register or account of 
the names and claims for wages, allowances, etc., 
of the crew of a ship. 

[1679: see Portreoce.] 1743 in W. B. Weeden Leon. 
Soc. Hist, N. Eng. (1890) 1. 469 note, A Portage bill of 
mens Names and Wages due on board the Snow Jolly 
Wachelor. 1776 NAode felaud Col. Kee. (1862) VIL. p53 To 
amount of cargo, outfits and portage bill, of the schooner 
Eagle, by Joseph Stanton, supposed. .303 00 0% 1795 Ship. 
Master's Assist. (ed. 6) 7 Ship Favonrite Nancy's Portage. 

sill on a Voyage to St. Petersburgh. 1890 W. Bb. Weenen 
Econ, §& Soc. Hist. Nv Eng. VU. 469 Gridley curiously 
enough rejected the ‘Portage bill’ of officers’ and men’s 
» Wages, 6103 175. 4d, froin Sierra Leone to Newport. 


II. 5. The carrying or transportlug of boats | 


and goods from one navigable water to another, 
as between two lakes or rivers, or past a rapid or 
cataract on a river, (Originally American.) 


1698 tr. ffennepin's New Discov. Amer. xviii. 74 We.. 
brought up our Lark to the great Rock of Ningara,..where 


we were oblig'd to make onr Portage; that is, ta carry over- 2 


land our Canow’s and Provisions, and other ‘Things, above 
the great Fall of the River, which interrupts the Naviga- 
tion, 17565 L. Evans Wit. Brit. Colonies 16 ‘Vhey are 
obliged to make one or two very long Portages. 1856 Kane 
drct, Expé. 1. ix. 96 We had a portage of abont three miles, 
the sledge heing unladen and the baggage carried on our 
backs, 1857 Livincstone 7'raz. xv. 264 Five or six rapids 
with cataracts, one of which conld not be passed at any 
time without portage. 1879 J. W. Boooam-WuetHam 
Koraima & Brit. Guiana 144 We had to unload the bonts 
and make a portage of about two hundred yards. 


b. A place or track at or over which such port- 


age is necessary; a break in a chain of water-com- | 


inunication over whicl: boats, goods, etc, must be 
carried ; =Carny sd. 5, CArRyinG-Alace. 

3698 tr, Aeunepin's New Discov. Amer, xviii. 75 The 
Portage was two Leagues long. 19756 W. Suiaceyv in WV, 
ffaupshire Prov. Papers V\, 462 The portage or carrying 
place at the fall of the Wood Creek is not above 300 yds. 
al P. Gass Frnd. 104 Captain Clarke measured the length 
of this portage accurately and fonnd it to be 18 miles. 1889 
Stevenson Master of B. iii, As we were ears ing the canoe 
upon a rocky portage, she fell, and was entirely bilged. 

III. 6. atirié, and Comd,, as portage beer, «duty, 


-money, -path, -station, strap, track: see also 4b. | 


asga in Strype Zec?, Mews. (1721) UU. u. xii. 345 Whether 
the receiuers of the kings monies and such Jike officers had 
portage-money allowed them 16aa Matynes dnc. Law- 
Merch, 353, Utake the perill vpon mee of the carringe of a 

reat masse of moneys I may lawfnlly take portage mone 
for my paines. 1640 in Entick London (1766) If 182 All 
other goods..shall pay portage dnties. 1720 Stayre Sfow's 
Surv. 11. 204/2 Concerning the transporting of Beer beyond 
Sea, which they called Portage Beer. 1871 Huvsux Red. 
River Exp, vii. 106 Indians and experienced voyageurs use 
a long strap called a ‘portage strap’. 2894 J. Winson 
Carticr to Frontenac 258 The party Mate to carry the 
material. along the portage track for twelve miles, 
+Portage, sb.2 Obs. rare—', [f. Port 5.3 + 
-AGE.] Provision of ports or port-holes. 

31599 Suaxs. /fex. V, ut. i. 10 Lend the Eye a terrible 
aspect: Let it pry through the portage of the Head, Like 
the Brasse Cannon. 

Portage, v. [f Pontace s6.1} ¢rans. To carry 
or “sal (boats, goods, etc.) over land between 
navigable waters; to convey over a PorTAcE (54,1 
5b). Also with the place (rapids, cataract, etc.) as 
obj. ; also aédso/. ence Po'rtaging vd/. 56. 

1864 .\. Gorpon WV, Brunswick ia Vae. Tour. 508 Some 
fulls where we were compelled to portage the canoes, 1871 
Movsne Red River Exp. vii. 105 The labour of ‘portaging ' 
was very severe. 1882 G. Bryce A/aniioba 24 Portaging 
around rapids too fierce to be faced. 1900 A. G. Braouey 
Fight w. France for N. Amer. iv, 109 There were numerous 
tapids too, and shallows to be portaged. 

t Portague,-igue. Oss. Forms: 6 porty- 
gewe, -ingue, -ugue, 6-7 -ague, -egue, -igue. 
[App. a false singular deduced from porta-, porte- 
guise (Pontuotyse B. 3), taken as a plural, as if 
fortagues.} A Portuguese 
“erusado’, current in the 16th century; its value 
tanged, according to time and circumstances, 
between 43. ss. and £4. 105.: = Pontvoat 4. 

Often, kepe as an heirloom or keepsake! see quots, 

31534 n Strype Lecé, Afene. (1721) 1. xviii. 138 By Hasil- 
wood of the receipt iiij portagues 10. 00. on 1535 Busy 
Wilts (Camden) 127 To my nece Harvy my portygewe of 
gold, 1577 Harrison England 1. xxv, (187 ) » 364 The 

igue, a peece verie solemnelie kept of diverse. 1579 

+ Joxes Presery, Bodie & Soule 1. xxviii. 54 Our Coyne, fe 
they as little as Pence, or as great as Portigues. s610 B, 
Joxsson Alch.t, iii, No gold about thee? Dru. Yes, | have 
@ portagne [ ha’ kept this halfe yeere. 1658 Putcrps, Por- 


fegxe, a certain Coyn in Gold, valuing three pound ten 
shillings. 


Portail (poestal), Arch. Also 5 -ayl, 6 -aile. 
{a. F. fortai/ fagade of a church, containing the 
principal door, also + city-gate :—Latin type 
Lae : 

fortaculunt, dim. of L. porta gate, door. See 


old coln, the great | 
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Porta sé., with which this has been confused in 
Fr, and Eng.) = Porrat sé, 1. 


1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vj, She wente vp vnto | 


ahyhe portayl or gate. 1600 HoLLann Livy x. 368 They 
cansed to be niade a brasen portaile in the Capitol, 7a 

Cwamsers tr, Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. V. 129 The Tosa 
or Frontispiece of a Church, Palace, or any other great 
Building, shon'd always bave a Rise of some Steps. 174 

Rus Jour Spain & Port. (1760) 61 It,.has a noble Porta 5 
in which are Three Gates. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build, 590 Portail, the face of a church, on the side in 
which t = ire door is formed. 


Portal (pieu1tal), sd. Also 4 -ale, 5-7 -all, 6 
-alle; (6 porthal, 6-7 port(-)hall). [ME, 2. obs. 
¥. portal gate, ad. med.L, portale city-gate, porch 
(Dn Cange), orig. neut. of fortalis adj., f. L. porta 
gate: see Port 56,3 and -aL. Cf. | 

1. A door, gate, doorway, or gateway, of stately 
or elaborate construction ; the entrance, with the 
immediately surrounding parts, of an cdifice, esp. 
ofa large or magnificent building, when emphasized 
in architcctural treatment. ence often a poetical 
or rhetorical synonym for ‘door’ or ‘gate’. 

13.. E. E. Adlit, P. A. 1035 Pe portalez pyked of rych 


ae ae Caxton Madles of Alfonce i, ‘Vhat man whiche | 
EY 


y dede before the portall or gute of the temple, @ 1533 
Lp, Bernens Gold. Be JL, Aurel, 1. vii. (1536) 119 b, Lbaue 
sene his.. portall and gates ful of knightes, & not muar- 
channtis, 1600 Hottann Litry xxx. xxi. 754 The monie they 
laid downe in the very port-hall or entrie of the Senate house. 
r Micton 2’, £. vit. 575 ‘Through Heav'n, That open'd 
wide ber blazing Portals. “1711 Avoison Specé, No. §9 ? 5 
Erected over two of the Portals of Blenheim House. 1756 tr. 
Neysler's Vrav. 1. xxxvi. 323 The gates of the portal are by 
tradition said to be the same which St. Ambrose shut against 
the emperor Theodosins, till he had done penance, 1813 
Scott #riern. 1. ¥, Not a foot has thy portal cross‘d. 1863 
Rickiuman's Goth. Archit, 424 Vhe portals of Abbeville, ,.are 
some of the finest specimens of this style. 187: R. Ectts 
Catudius \xi. 76 Fling the portal apart. The bride Waits. 

b. ¢ransf. A valve of the heart; a natural en- 
trance, as of a cave, 

1666 J. Smitu Od Age 231 The great vein.. hath at its 
entrance into the heart, certnin portals, from their forn 
called valente tricuspides. Bog-10 Coterince Friend 
(1865) 2, 1 was reposing in the vast cavern, out of which, 
from its northern portal, issues the river that winds through 
our vale. 1863 Baxinc-Gouio /cefand 330 A river wending 
7 a portal of black rock, 

0. fig. 

c1gg9o Greene Fr, Bacon ti. 64 The brazen walls fram'd 
by Semiramis, Carv'd ont like to the portal of the sun. 
1g9a Suans. Ven. & Ad. 451 Once more the ruby-colour'd 
portal open’d, Which to his speech did honey passage 
yicld. 1593 — Asch. F/, ui. iii. 64 As doth the blushing 
discontented Sunne, From ont the fierie Portall ofthe East. 
1797-46 THomson Susuier 640 Issuing from out the portals 
of the morn, 1846 Trencit J/érac. x. (1862) 216 Death, 
which by the portal of disobedience had found entrance 
into natures made for immortality. 

+2. A space within the door of a room, par- 
titioned off, and containing an inner door; also, 
sach a partitlon itself (sometimes made as a 
movable piece of furnitnre). Obs. 

1516 in Willis & Clark Casstbrédge (1886) Il. 244 Wyth 
2 Portalls, wherof one shall be at the parlour doore and the 
other at the ‘syn Chumber doore wythin the said College. 
1569 Bw. Vills (Camden) 155, 1 will that theas imple- 
ments,..the benche in the hall, the portall, and the skryne 
. Shall remayne in and withe the howse. 1598 {sec 4]. 1703 
T.N. City & C. Purchaser 229 Portal. .was us'd to signifie 
a little square corner of a Room, shifted off from the rest of 
the Koon by the Wainscot. 

3. (See quots.) 

1706 Puiciirs, Portal, a lesser Gate, where there are two 
of a different Bigaess. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit, Gloss., 
Portal, the arch over a door or gate; the framework of the 
gate; the lesser gate, when there are two of different dimen- 
sions at one entrance. 1873 Hace /u I/ta Name viii, 70 
A little side portal, which gave eatrance toa vestry. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as portal arch, capital, door, 
gale, post, stat, way. 

isga Greene Cony-Catching tt Wks. (Grosart) X. 183 


| -wis, 5-6 -as, -es, -us, 


Lifting vp the latch of tbe hall portal doore [be] saw nobody | 


neeretotroublehim. 1 
UL. 325 ttem a portall Dore to the vpper studdye. 
Soutusy Joan of Arc vit aga Narrow was the portal way, 
To one alone fit e. 1813 Scorr Trierwt. ut. xvill, 
But full between the Warrior's way And the maia portal- 
arch, there lay An inner moat. 1895 A. Nutrin AY Meyer's 
Vey. Bran }. 205 ‘Ube arched doorway .. with its wide 
valves and portal-capitals of burnished gold, 

Hence Po'rtalage, the construction of portals, 

1903 Archileci 24 Apr. 269/1 Some sketches in connection 
with portalage. 


Portal (pdeutal), @. Anat. [ad. med.L. portalis | 


of or belonging to a gate (see prec.).] 
+1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a door 
or gate: it quot. applied to the valves of the heart. 
161g Caooxe Body of Man 375 Not farre from the be- 
ginning fit} is aie or slitte into three small but strong 
portall membranes or values, 


2. Pertaining to the forfa or transverse fissure of 
the liver. Portal vein: the vena forte, or great 
yein formed by the union of the veins from the 
stomach, intestine, and spleen, conveying blood to 
the liver, where it divides again into branches ; also 
(renal portal or reni-portal vein), a vein similarly 
passing to the kidney and dividing into branches 
there, in many of the lower vertebrates. 


in Willis & Clark Camébridge (1886) | 


| 
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Hence applied to structures, etc. connected with the portal 
yeln, a3 portal canals, the tubular passages in the liver, 
each containing a branch of the portal vein, hepatic artery, 
and biliary duct ; portafcircndation, the circulation of blood 
through the portal system; portal fisexre, the transverse 
fissure of the liver, at which the tal vein enters it, the 
Portas portal eystent, the system of vessels consisting of the 
portal vein with Its tributaries and branches. 

3845 Buon Dis, Liver tr The ducts.. accompany the 
arteries in the portal canals. Each portal vein, however 
small, has an artery and a duct running along it, 1851 
Carrentea Afan, Phys. (ed. 2) 333 This is termed the portal 
system of vessels, 1892 Huxtev Péys. ti. so The flow of 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, through the liver, to 
the hepatic vein, is called the portal cirentation. 3875 
Hoxcry & Maatin £éem, Biol. 227 The renal portal vein: 
running from the hifurcation of the pelvic vein to enter the 
lower-onter border of the kidney. 1881 Mtvart Cat 187 
One set ef canals diverge from the portal fissure, and these 
are called hepatic veins. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 353 A renal-portal circulation or supply of 
venous blood 10 the kidneys exists in all Amphibia, 

Hence Porrtal-venous @., of or pertaining to 
the portal vein. 

3845 Buno Dis. Liver 45 Mr. Kiernan has applied to this 
..the term portal-venons congestion. 

+ Portal, obs. erron. form of Portas. 

1660 R. Coxu Power ROE: 25§ Popish Catechisms, 
Missals, Breviaries, Portals, Legends and Lives of Saints. 
1686 Everyn Diary 1a Mar., The printing Missalls, Offices, 
Lives of Saints, Portals, Primers, & % 

Portalled, pone (pde-stald), a. [f Porta. 
56, + -ED*.] Furnished with or bavne a portal. 

1635 Ilevwoon ééferarch. v. 325 [Nature] hath afforded 
Man but one ‘longue and that portall'd with lips and per- 
cullis‘d with teeth. 190g Woumax Hunt Pre-Raphaciitisn 
i 8 New surprises through narrow lanes and portalled walls. 

|Portame:nto. A/us. [It., lit.a bearing, carry- 
ing.] A gliding or passing continuously from one 
pilch to another, in singing, or in playing a violin 
or similar instrument. Also affrié. 

31774 J. Cottier Mus. Trav. 33 Her shake was good, aud 
her portamento admirably free from the nose, mouth, or 
throat. 1789 Bursey ///st. A/us. 1V. 40 Trills, gtaces, and 
a good portamento, or direction of voice. 1889 Atheneum 
14 Sept. agri Madame Albani .. marred her efforts by ex- 
cessive indulgence in the Jortamento style. 

Portance (péelans). a7ck. Also 6 -aunce, [a. 
obs. IF’. fortance action of carrying, support, favoar, 
importance, etc., vbl. sb. f. forter to carry, Porr 
vl; see -ance.} Carriage, bearing, demcanour 
(= Porr sé.4 1); conduct, behaviour. 

1590 Spenser #. OQ. 1. iii. § In court gay portaunce he 
perceiv'd. /6yc. 21 A goodly Ladie .. That seemd to bea 
woman of great worth, And hy her stately portance borne 
of heavenly birth, 1607 Swaxs. Cor. 11. iii. 232 Vour Loues, 
Thinking vpon his Seruices, tooke from yon Th‘apprehen- 
sion of his present portance. 1881 Durriero Don Quix. U1. 
504 A good knight erraot..with a gentle portance and 
intrepid beart, 

Portant (po-itint), a. Her. fe F. portant, 
pr. pple. of forter to carry, Pont v.): see -ant.} 

1. Carrying. (Const. as a pple. with direct obj.) 

1sja BossewEL. Armorie 1. 51, 1. beareth Azure, an Ele- 
phante d'Argente, portant a turret d'Or. 

72. = Porrate. (? an error.) 

¢ 1828 Berry Encycl Herald. 1. Gloss, Portate, or Por. 
tant, a cross portate is so called, because it..lies sloping,.. 
as if it were carried on a man‘s shoulder. 1889 Exvin Dict. 
ffer., Portante. 

Portary: see Porrery, Oés. 

Portas, -eous, -es, -ess,-hos. Now only 
ffist, Forms: (3-4 portehors), 4-3 porthors, 
shous, -o8, 4-9 -ous, -hos, -008, 5 -oce, -oes, 
-08e, -u68, -eux(?), poortos, Sz. porteus, -owis, 
Sc. -uus, -eouss, 5-9 
-uous, 6 -ais, -eise, -eyse, -ew(a)s, -ia, -ouea, 
-u0s, -uess, -uys, -yes, 6-7 -ass(e, -e8s(e, -cose, 
-uouse, -use, 6-7 -house, 6-8 -uaas, -ula, 6-9 


| Sc.-eous, 7 -ise, -ius, -vise. 8. erro. 5 portor, 


/, -eres. [ME. (fortehors) porthors, a. OF, 
De at c. (= med.L. fortiforium, 13th c 


in Du Cange) a portable breviary, {. forte, im- 
pare of porter to carry (see Port v.!) + hors :— 
foris out of doors, abroad.J ‘ 
1. A portable breviary in the medizeval church. 
[1249-S2 in Canrden Misc. (1895) 1X. 23 Item liber porte. 
hors, qui est Vicarij, ¢1ago Verwneinster Cartul. (1878) 
273 Unum portehors.) 13977 Laxet. &. 24, B. xv. 122 A 
tous pat shulde be his ago Placebo to segge. 1380 
Wacuh Wks. (1880) 1 ewe costy porteg, antifeners, 
graiclis, & alle obere bokis. ¢1386 Cuaucea SAipnran’s T. 
135 By god and by this Porthors [v. 7. portoos, portos] 1 yow 
swere. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 604/19 Portoforiunt, x 
Porthos. 14.. Nont. ihid. 719/33 floc portiferinmt, a portas. 
1436 in £. £. Widls (58825 My masseboke, my portus. 
631440 Promp. Parv. 410/1 Poortos, ke, portiforium, 
breviarium, 1499 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) 11, 227 A Graile, 
a Mannell, a lite Portose, the which the saide Sir Thomas 
toke wt him alway when he rode. 1460 Eow. (IV) as Eaau 
or Maacn in Ellis Orig. Leid. Ser. 1. 1. 10 Beseching your 
good lordeschip to remembre our portenx. ¢ 1475 Pitt. Voc 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/19 Hee fortiforium, a portes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 iHe] bare euer with hym the 
byble & his brenyary or portoes, 1507 Pilton Churchw, 
ec. (Som, Rec. Soc.) 52 A grett portuosof prynte. 1579 in 
sth Rep. dlist. MISS. Comm. g5s/a A lytelle Portewas, 
called our Lady Portewas, 1528 Tinoate Oded. Cér. Man 
71 b, That know no moare scripture then is written in their 
portoues. 1530 Patscr. 2757/1 Portyes,a ae 4 bone bre- 


PORTAS. 
téiayre. 1533 Lane. Wills (1857) 1f.13 My ij portews. 1533 
More ‘Abe ii, Wks. 848/1 In stede of a long portuous, a 


shorte primer shall serue thein. 1534 — Com/. agst. 1rid. 
I. xv. (1573) 31 b, Nosuch praiers are put in the Priestes Por- 
tesse, as far as I can heare. 1549 def 3 5 4 Haw. VI,c. 10 
$1 All Bookes called.. Mannelles Legends Pyes Purtnyses 
Prymars .. shalbe ,. abollished. @ 1550 Pore /Je(pe voz in 
Hazl. £. ?. P. IT. 256 And seks Para sagahe acc 
dyfferyng from your portalses, ey wolde bane day’ 
“aa ose mace Image Both Ch. i. Pref. A viij, Their 
habling praiers their portases, bedes, temples [etc.]. 1570 
‘I, Witson Demosthencs Ded. 3 There was never Olde 
Priest more perfite in his Porteise. 1583 Sruppes Anat. 
Abdus. 1. (1882) 77 As the doting papists did their blas- 
phemous masses out of their portesses. @1604 HANMER 
Chron. fret, (1633) 130 Laurence the Archbishop (whom it 
had beseemed better to have beene at home with his port- 
house) 16x% Binte Zvansd. Pref g Their Seruice bookes, 
Portesses, and Breuiaries. 164: ‘Smectymnuus’ Vind, 
Answ, v. 6 The Liturgie is never the worse, because the 
words of it are taken ont of the Roman Portuise. 1711 
Hearne Coélect. (O. H. S.) If1.175 Breviarie or portuass for 
the Quire. 18:7 Scotr Border Antig. 11, Introd. 82 A monk 
from Melrose, called, from the porteous or breviary which 
he wore in his breast, a dook-a-bosom, 1846 MASKELL 
Afon, Rit. 1. p. lxxxvii, The Portiforium, with its various 
English names of..Portnis, Portuasse, Porthoos, and Port- 
fory. 1890 Sr. Joun Hore in Archeologia LIN. 706 A 
subject derived from the Vork porthos. 

8. 1465 Mann. § Housch. Exp. (Roxb.} ee portor 
(?-os] of Salushury use. 1500 in Geutd, Mag. Dec. (1837) 
571/2, ij porteres, off the gefte off Syr Ryc. Long. 

b. éransf. A manual (of some subject). 

1508 Twelve Virtues of ane Noblemen ad fin. Jam), Heir 
ends the Porteous of Noblenes. 1621 Burton Anaé, Afed. ut. 
fi. 1v. i. (1651) 539 Their whole books are a Synopsis or bre- 
viary of Love, the portuous of Love, Legends of Lovers 
lives and deaths. 

Q. allrtb. 

2458 Yatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 100 For 
byndyng ij portoce bokys. 1549 Cuatoner tr. EZvasit. on 
Folly Piijb, As loug_as they mumble ouer theyr portes 
sernice. 1550 Bate Zug. Votaries u. Liij, The order of 
portasse menu. 

2. Se. Law. (In later use fortcous roll.) *A roll 
of the names of offenders, which, by the old prac- 
tice of the Justiciary Court, was prepared by the 
Justice-Clerk from the informations of crimes fur- 
nished . . by the local authorities’ (W. Bell Died. 
Law Scotl.), 

1436 Se. Acts Fas. f (1814) 1. 23/2 It is..ordanit, pat al 
crownaris sal arrest... all paim pat salbe gevin hym in 
portuis be be Justice clerk, & nane vthir. ¢1470 }Lenryson 
Lake of Dog 128 Quhilk hes ane porteouss of the indyte- 
ment, 1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. HL 49t The porteous 
and rollis of the las¢ justice air., wes deliverit .. to be 
execute. 1708 Koyal Proclam, ae in Lond. Gas. 
No. 4456/ “That Porteous Rolls be orderly and in due time 
taken_up, conform to the Law and Custom in such cases. 
1752 J. Lourman Porm of Process 230 Form of the Por- 
tous Rolls. Names of the Criminals and their Designa- 


tions... Names and Designations of the Wituesses... Indict- | 


ment. it C. Innes Lect. Scott. Legal Anttg. 301 The 
Raven is like a false crowner who has a porteous of the 
indictment. 1883 Omonn La, Advocates Scot. 1. 287, 

lence f Po'rtas, portess, v. (Ods. nonce-wd.), 
trans. 10 include among the saints named in the 
breviary; lo canonize, 

1570 Foxe 4. & Af, (ed. a) 1217/r After an lundreth 
yeares expired, they shal also be shryned aud portessed, 
dying as they did in that quarell of the Church of Rome. 

+ Port-assiet. Obs. rare. [ad. F. forte-asstetle, 
f. PorTE- + asstete plate.] A disk of metal, wood, 
etc., placed under a plate or dish. 

1663 Rutland ASS. (1905) EV. 541 For 8 balls of box, 
with hinges and hesps, for the feet of the 2 sylver portas- 
siets, 25, 

Portate (poe stet), a. “er. [ad. L. portatus 
carried, borne, pa. pple. of gortére to carry.] In 
cross portale, a cross represented in a sloping posi- 
tion (272 ded), as if carried on the shoulder. 

1562 Letcn Armoric 54, Wherefore call you the same 
portate? For on this fashion it laye on Christes showlder, 
who bare the same to the mounte of Calvary. 1572 Bosse- 
WELL Armori¢ 1. 99b, A Crosse portate in his propre 
coloure. 17z5 Coats Dict. Lfer. s.v., A Cross-Portate,.. 
lies athwart the Escutcheon in Bend, as if it were carry’d 
on a Man’s Shoulder. 1x88 [see PoRTANT 2), 

Portatile (poo statil, -tail),a. Now rare. [ad. 
med.L. fortatil-is (obs. F. portatil) that_may be 
carried, f. L. gortére to catry: see -ATILE.] 

+1. Her. = prec. Obs. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed 11. 1355/2, A crosse 
porte gold, to the lower end whereof this distichon is 
fairelie fixed. ; 

2. Adapted for carryiag; = PortTaBLz, Porta- 
TIVE @. 1: esp. (in later use only) of an altar. 

1657 Tomunson Renox’s Disp. 486 Some [furnaces] are 
portatite and rotund. @1660 Contemp. Hist. frei. (Ir. 
Archzol. Soc.) III, 1436 ooo sterling was giuen the Len- 
tenant in readie coiue, all his portatill armes [ete.], 1710 tr. 
penne Eccl. Hist, 16th C. 1. at. xxxii. 198 That, Bishops 
shall not. .consecrate Pencils altars without necessity. 1845 
Lcclestologist 1V.86 We think the Bishop ought..to have 
carried a portatile altar. 

+Porta tion. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. Zortation-em 
carrying, n. of action from fortire to carry.] 
The action of carrying ; carriage. 

1654 Frecknoe Zen Years Trav. 67 Yor the commodity 
of Traffique, and portation of Merchandise, 

Portative (péestativ), 2,andsé. Alsos -if(f, 
4-6 -yf, 5-6 -yue, 6 -yff(e, (portetyve). [ME. 


' ferrers, and 


| 
| 
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portattf, a. ¥, portatif, -ive adj, that may be carried, 
f. L. portatzs, pa. pple. of fortare to carry + -t/,-IVE.] 
A. adj. 

1. Adapted for catrying from place to place; 
portable ; sgec. applied to a kind of small orgaa 
(cf. PosiTIVE a. 14): sec B. 1. Now chiefly 7/52. 

1377 Lanet. 2. Pé. B. 1.155 Portatyf and persant as be 

oynt of a nedle. ¢1391 Cuaucer Astro/. Prol. 3 As fer- 
orth and as narwe as may be shewed in so smal an instru- 
ment portatif. 1432-50 tr. /igden (Rolls) V. 133 Syngenge 
masse in secrete places on awters portative, 1538-19 Wedd 
of Isstey (Somerset Ho.), To the said church my portatyf 
organes, 1568 Grarron Chron. 1. 8 Portatiue tents or 
lodgings, ..vsed by the Shepeheardes, 1656 Mvench Pastry 
Cock 2a Others have portative Ovens, 2849 J. WuiTEsioe 
Ltaly xiii. (1860) 439 The Pope is carried in his portative 
throne to the front window. 1905 CA. Times 30 June 842/3 
‘The portative organ, which could be carried in procession 
and played hy the same person. a 

tb. Of a bishop (repr. L. portaielis : sce Porta- 
TILE): Not having a fixed diocese. Ods. 

isso J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds §196 (1877) 114 The 
bysshop of Rome maketh bysshoppes portatyves. ; 

2. Waving the function of carrying or supporting. 

1882 Fircu Lect. Teaching v. 124 Some study..of the wise 
and practical distinction... between what he calls respectively 
the ‘ portative ', the ‘analytical ', the ‘ assimilative |, and the 
‘index ’ memory would be of great value. 1887 Goumatxe 
Electricity 37 So [to] determine its portative power [Le. of 
a horseshoe magnet]. 1892 4ier. Ann. Deaf Apr. 86 It is 
far from my purpose to lend encouragement..to any practice 
of making the memory a portative faculty. 

B. sé. 1. (usually 2/.) A portative organ: sec 
Av1. Obs. exc. Hist, 

¢1450 HoLtann /fow/at 765 Claryonis lowde knellis, Porta- 
tinis, and bellis. car Kee. St, Mary at Hill 341 Rec’ of 
the Orgon Maker for pe olde pes in pe qnere xxvjs 
viij d. 1533 in Weaver Wedds Wills (890) 94 To my church 
of Norton a payre of portetyves that stand in the channecell 
ther. 1552 /nv. Ch. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 97 One peyre 
of portatyves. 1633 J. Cuaake T.vo-fold Praxts as Harpers, 
luters,.. such as goe with..portatives, bagpipes, recorders. 
1885 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dred. ALus, Wy. 303/2 The 
organ and portative end at ¢” instead of d’”, 

+2. A portable breviary: == Portas 1. Obs. 

31454 Zest. Ebor, (Surtees) 11, 175 My Portatyue which 
I say opon my selfe, and my rede Salter. 

+3. ? A tray or other carryiag utensil. Ods. 

«1483 Liber Niger wi Monsch. Ord. (1790) 75 Ewers, 
lavours, and cupboarde-clothes, cuppe-clothes, hangers, 
rtatives. Jdid. 76 One page ..to helpe to 
wasshe barrelles, portatives, tuhbes, pottes, or cuppes. 

+ Portator. Oés. rave. Forms: 5 -ur, 6 -our, 


| pa. pple., closed, shut, 


7 -or. [a. AF. portatour= obs. F. portateur (1540 | 


in Godef.), ad. L. *portdtdr-em, agent-n. f. porlare 
to carry.] A bearer, carrier, supporter. 

1485 Dighy ALyst. (1882) 11. 306 Also I ant prymatt 
portatur next heueyn, yf be trewth be sowth, & that 1 lugge 
me to skryptur. rgz9 St. Papers fen. PI, IV. s62, I 
haue send this preseut portatour to the Kingis Hienes.., 
amply instructit with my mynd, as he will informe 3ow. 
@ 1660 Contemp. Hist. Iret. (lr. Archaol. Soc.) 1. 158 Some 
of the ininisters, portators of this nioney. /éf2 ITT. 68 
Tellinge. .that he was portator of hoth his parents curse. 


Portature, obs. exron. form of PoRTRAITURE. 

Port-bar, Port-bit: sec Port 54.1 6b, 54.3 6. 

+t Port-canon, -ca’‘nnon. Oés. [f. Porr 
56.4 (?) + canon, Canton.] An omamental roll 
around the legs of breeches: = Canton. 

1663 Butter Hud. 1. iii. ga6 The French .. Now give us 
Laws for Pantaloons..Port-canuons, Perriwigs, and Fea- 
thers. 167: 
83 He ate 
long Grass. 

Portch, -e, obs. forms of Porcu. 

Portclose, -cluse, obs. var. PorTcuLtis. 

Port-crayon (poest,kré1-gn), ||porte-crayon 
(portykreyon). [ad. F. porte-crayon: see Porte- and 
Crayon.] Aa iastrament used to hold-a crayon 
for drawing ; usually a metal tabe split at the end 
and held by a sliding ring so as to grasp the crayon. 

1720 T. Pace Art Paint. 4 Black Lead in the Lunp.. 
used in an Iustrument..called a Porto-Crion. 1769 Sir J. 
Reynotps Dise. ii. (1876) 324 That the port-crayon ought 
to be for ever in your hands. 1859 A¢henzum: 6 Aug. 1832/2 
(They} desire us to say that the testimonial is not a ‘pencil- 
case’, but a ‘port-crayon . 2887 Rusxin Prevterita Il. ix. 
304 He painted a c ing water-colour of me..with a 
magnificent port-crayon in my hand. 


Portcullis (poitkz'lis), 56. (Formerly often 
written as two words or hyphened.) Forms: 4 
portecules, portcoles, port colice, 4-5 porte- 
colys, 5 porte-colis, portecoles, -koles, port- 
colys, -iase,(-culer), porte colisse, porte colyse, 
poortcolys, -colyce, porteulis, Se. -culye, 5-6 
Se. porteulseis, -cules, 5-7 porteulliee, 6 port- 
colyse, -ece, -ice, -ig, porte coullys, -colice, 
portcullesse, -ize, port collice, port-cullies, 
(portculiouse) ; 6- porteullis, (6-8 -cullice, 7 
-eulleis). 8. 4 porcules, (5 -culier), 6 purco- 
loys, -cholis, -ious, percollice, -ois, -cullyze, 
6-7 percullis, -ice, 7 purculleis, -ess, percullas, 
par-cullis, porculace. y. 6-7 portclose, 6-8 
porteluse. [ME. a. OF. forte coleice (¢ 1200 in 
Godef.) lit. sliding door or gate, f. porte door, 
gate + col(e)ice, couletce (mod.F. covtisse), fem. of 
couleis adj. flowing, gliding, sliding:—L. type 


in his Portcannons like one that stalks in 


[see Canton]. @ 1680 ButLea Rem. (1750) i. 


eee 


PORTCULLIS. 


*colatitius, {. L. colat-us, pa. pple. of colére 
to strain, filter, ia Romanic (F. couder), to flow ; 
see CovLisse. The y forms simulate F. cose, fem. 
The forms portculeres, elec. 
(in sense 2) are app. erroncous with ~ for s. (The 
plural was in early use the same as the sing.)] 

1. A strong and heavy frame or grating, formed 
of vertical and horizoatal bars of wood or iron 
(the vertical ones beiag poiated at the lower ead), 
suspended by chains, and made to slide up and down 
in vertical grooves at the sides of the gateway of 
a fortress or fortified town, so as to be capable of 


being quickly let down as a defence against assault. 
€1330 Arth. & Mert, 8320 Alle the gates thai schetten fast. 
And fete falle port colice on hast. a@rgoo Sir Benes 
(E.E.T.S.) 67 ote (MS. S.), With brugges and portecules. 
Lbid. aro Pe portcoles weren draw. ¢ 1400 Vwamne & Gaw. 
674 At aither entre was, i-wys, Straytly wroght, a port- 
culis, Shod wele with yren and stele, ‘¢1440 Prontp, Parv, 
410/1 Poort colyce, antephatarica. ¢1450 Alertin 254 At 
eche entre two porte colyses and stronge yates covered 
with fren nailed. ¢1470 Hesxry WVadlace 1x. 506 A cruell 
ortar gat apon the wall, Powit out a pyn, the portcnlys 
leit fall. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymiont xxiv. 518 He 
sholde pat it vnder the porte colisse that it sholde not be 
shet lightly agen. 1535 Stewart Crow. Scot. (Rolls) IL. 13 
Drew draw briggis, and lite porteniyels fall. axg5z Lecann 
Jtin. 1.107 The which Ward in the Entering 1s exceding 
Stronge with Toures and Portcoleces. 1563 GoLninc Cassar 
(2565) 13ab, Towres were plauncherd, and battlements 
and portcolyses of timber set vp. 1600 Heywooo 1s¢ /t. 
Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 I. 15 And tear in pieces your port- 
cullises. x600 Hottann Livy xxvn. xxviii. 650 The rope 
was let goe, at which the port-cullies hung, and it fell 
downe with a mightie noise. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. tu. 874 
And towards the Gate rouling her bestial train, Forthwith 
the huge Portcullis high up drew. 1808 Scotr Afarw. v1. 
xiv, P drawbridge, grooms—what, Warder, ho! Let the 
portcullis fall. 1843 Lytton Last Bay. u. i, Under the 
portal as he entered, hung the grate of the portcullis. 

B. ate Coer de L. 1949 Porcules and Ro up he won, 
And let come in every man. 1833 Lo. Beaners tion ci. 
335 For hast they cut a sonder the corde that helde vp the 
purcoloys. p60 Wrnitenorne Arte Warre (1573) 96b, Also 
they fortifie the gate with a Percullis. 1599 Haxvuyt Voy. 
{1. 1. 325 A Portall, with a Percollois annexed to it, the 
which Percollois by the cntting of a small cord, was a 
present defence to the gate. 1607 Torset, our. Beasts 
(2658) 160 fu those trees they hang up a great par-cullis 

ate, @1634 Cuarman Alphonsus sheet 1873 TIl. 249 

me speedily let the Purculless down. 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury W. ix. (Roxb.) 399/: The Earle of Worcester .. 
used for his badge a paire of stocks, or close Porculace. 

ve 1585 FHicins Yunivs’ Nomeuct, 395/a Cataracta, a 
port-cluse or percullice, 1598 Stow Surv vil (1603) 29 
‘There hath beene two Portcloses. 1640 Somner Antig. 
Canterb, 14 The Waterlocke, through which in Arches, with 
a Portclose, the Riuer uow passeth. 31773 Gentl. Aflag. 
XLII. 536 The gate-house is still standing which is forti- 
fied with a port-cluse or port-cullis. 


0 Jik. 
€ 3430 Lypo. Afin. Poens (Percy Soc.) 237 For upon Jhesu 
fitnesse is fouodid,.. Our poortcolys, our bolewerk, 
our wal, ¢1510 More Picus Wks. 8/2 A sure port- 
culiouse agaiast wicked spirites. 2609 HoLttann Amun. 
Alarcell, xxv. viit. 277 That the Emperour..would in the 
same state keepe this citie, the strongest port-cluse and ke’ 
ofall the East. 1635 Quartes Zimdi. 11. ix. oF ih, where's 
that pearle Pereullis {ie. teeth}, that adorn’d Those dainty 
two-leav'd Ruby gates [i.e. lips]? 

2. A figure of a portcullis, as an ornament or 
aheraldic charge. In //er. also applied to a design 
formed of a number of vertical and horizontal strips 
crossing each other over the field; also da¢éice. 

The portcullis was the badge of the Beauforts, and hence 
of their descendants the Tudor sovereigns. J 

[e1449 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) If. 221 The castelle is wonne 
where care begowne, The Portecolys [= Edmund Beanfort) 
is leyde adowne.] 1485 in A/at. tlusir. Reign Len. VIL 
(Rolis) ff. 16 To Mathew Hoberd, Goldsmythe, for making 
of cv. porculiers of siluer and gilte. /éfa, 18 Far setting of 
a trappour of purpulle veluet w* cii. portculeres therein. 
1513 In Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 347 All the 
Wyndowes..also with Roser and purcholious. 1563-4 /did. 
571 A greate Rose A flowerdelice and a purcholis .. in the 
weste wyndowe. 1523 4ef 14 6 15 Len. Vill, c& 12 All 
suche farthinges..shal! haue vppon the one side thereof 
the printe of the port collice. 1565 Act 8 £iis.c. 12 § a The 
Queenes Highnes Seale of Leade, having the Portecullies 
crowned, ingraved on the one syde thereof. 1697 EveLyn 
Nuniisat, in. 87 A pensile Caéaracta or Portcluse and 
Coronet between the Chains. agix Hickes 7wo freat. 
Chr. Priesth, (1847) 11. 361 The rose, portcluse, fleur-de-lis, 
and harp, are crowned. 1864 Bouter. Her. Hist. § Pop. 1x. 
50 In Heraldry, a Portcullis is always represented as having 
rings at its uppermost angles. rf 

3. +a. A popular name for the silver halfpenny 
of Queen Elizabeth (the smallest silver coin issued 
by her), which bore on the obverse a portcullis and 
a mint-mark, Ods. b. Porteullis coins, monty; 
a name given by numismatists to the coins (crown, 
half-crown, shilling, and sixpence) struck by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1600-2 for the East India Company, 
having the figure of a porteullis on the reverse. 


(Cf_quot. 1523 in sense 2.) 
fe 97 Bacon £ss. Ded., The late new halfe-pence, 
w a ough the Siluer were good, yet the peeces were 
sma 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. vi, 1 had not 
so much as the least Portcullice of Coyn before. 1600 Row- 
Lanps Lett, Humours Blood xix. 25 Then doth he dine 
into his sloppes profound, Where not a re port-cullice 
can be found. 1784 Pinxexton Z'ss, Afedads 168 The Port- 
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PORTCULLIS. 


cullis cuins of Elizabeth, coined in rivalship of ttie Spanish 
king .. of different sires from the crown downwards. 1898 
G, B. Rawtincs Story Brit, Coinage 196 ‘They [coins for 
use of the E,1,C.} are called the ‘portcutlis-money ' from 
their reverse type. 

4, Title ot one of the Pursulvants of the English 
tol ere of Arms, from his badge. 

1616 Buttoxar Eng, Fxpos., Percullis, the name of an 
office of one of the Pursinants at aries. 163: Weever 
«lnc. Fun, Alon. 682 Segar being Portcullis Pursuivant of 
Armes in the yeare 1586. 1656 BLount Glossogr. sv. 
flarold, There be four others called Marshals or Pursui- 
vants at Arms,. .those are Blew-mantte, Rouge-cross, Rouge: 
dragon, and Percullis. 1733 Lond. Gas, No. 6084/5 Port- 
cults, Pursuivant of Arms. 1905 Whitaker's Ani 1527/1 
Arms, College of, or Heralds' College... Four Pursnivants. .. 
VYorteullis, Thomas Morgan Joseph-Watkin. 

+5. (?) Name of some room in an inn, Ods. 

2631 Heywoon Fair Maid of West 1. Wks. 1874 It. 368 
Hesse, you must fill some wine into the Portcullis, the 
Geatlemen there will drink none Mat your cine fbid, 
Wt. 293 Enter the Kitchin-maid. Maid, 1 pray forsooth, 
what shall 1 reckon for the lolle of Ling in the Port-cullis? 

Portcullis, v. In 7 portoullice, percullis, 
pureullise. [f. prec. sb.] érans. To furnish with 
a portenllis; to close with or as with a portcullis. 

1593 Suaxs, Nich, /7, 1 iii, 167 Within my mouth you 
hae eagaol’d my tongue, Doubly percullist with my teeth 
and cs 3622 Froaio, Xaste/are..to purcullise. “a 1640 
Day Marl, Bees (1881) 25 nole, Portcultice up the gates; 
lees poore and base. , 

Portcullised (poitkv list), 2. Also 6 port- 
colized, -culliz’d; 8. 6. purculleised, 7 per- 
culliz’d, percullist, ?9 perculaced. [f. prec. sb. 
or vb. + -ED. 

1. Furnished with or having a portcullis ; closed 
or barred with or as with a porteullis, 

1573 N. Roscasrock in Rossewell Armorie Pretim. Verses, 
A nuie building olde, Portcolized and bard with bolts. 
1598 Daavton /feroic. Kp. Alortimer to QO. Isabel 125 
And all those Townes..Within their strong port-culliz'd 
Ports shall lie. 1598 Frorio, Catara?to, purcuileised or cata. 
acted. 1621 Hevwoop Gold, Age iw. i, Wks, 1874 LIL 58 
The rest keep watchfull eye On your percullist entrance. 
21763 Suenstone Progr. Taste 1. 118 The stately fort, the 
turrets tall, Portcutlis’d gate, and battled wall. 286x M. 
Pattison Ess. Shee T.45 A lofty massive front with three 
fortified and portcullised gateways. 

2. Her. (See quot.) Cf. Portcunnis sd. 2. 

1828 Beery Aueycl, Herald, 1. Gloss. Porteullised, barred 
Log all and across, after the form of a portcullis, termed 
also fatticed, 1883 Ocitviz, Perculaced, in her. latticed. 

Porte (po-1t). Also 6-8 port. [a. ie fer 
in fall 42 Sublime Porte = Mt. la Porta Sublima, 


transl, Turkish (Arabie} lc fob bab-é-Salty, lit. 


‘the sublime, high, or lofty gate’, the official title 
of the central office of the Ottoman government, 
comprising the office of the Grand Vezir, of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of the Council of 
State (Redhouse, Zurhish Lex. 1890). ‘Gate’ 
is supposed to refer to the ancient place of audience, 
etc., at the gate of the tent, or the king's gate ; the 
aitribute ‘bigh’ or ‘lofty’ is not literal, but 
the honorific attribute of the Turkish government. 
According to Zenker, the Western application of 
‘Sublime Porte’ to the Turkish government or 
Ottoman state answers rather to the Turkish 
daivlet-t-Caliye, ‘the sublime empire or state.’ 

In the 17th and r8thc., often erroneously taken as referring 
to the position of Constantinople as a sea-port.] 

(In full, the Sublime or Otfoman Porte.) The 
Ottoman ‘conrt at Constantinople; hence ¢rans/. 
the Turkish government. 

t600 R. C. Fumdte’s Hist, Hungary 248 (Sultan speaks) 
Send your Ambassadours, as well towards our royall Port. 
asalsotohim, 16:5 G. Sanoys 7raz. 1. 48 Some Vizers o! 
the Port. ¢1645 Howett Le??, (2650) If. 44 He that had 
hin Ambassadour at the Port to the greatest Monark pen 
earth. [1671 Charente's Let. Customs Mauritania 48 ‘the 
King of Morocco usually gives audience at the Gate of tbis 
Palace, and here, as well as at Constantinople, La Porta 
signifies the Court or Kings Palace.] 1676 Lond. Gas. No. 
t145/t Articles of Peace concluded between the King of 
Poland and the Ottoman Port. 1706 Pincus, The Por/, 
the Court of the Grand Seignior..at Constantinople. 1731 
Lond, Gaz, No. 5983/1 Before the Port has had any Account 
Ofit. 1747 Gent?. Slag. Nov. 350/2 Report of which being 
made to the Babliine Porte, the sultan advanced him to the 
postof Cadi, 1972 é/ist. in dan. Reg. 78/2 That houghty 
capital, which had been named the Sone by way of emi- 
hence, from its incomparable naval and commercial situation. 
a Mas. A. Keaa tr. Ranke's Hist, Servia 210 A better 
understanding was in consequence soon established between 
him by con and the Porte, 1886 Queen's Speech in 
ofening Part. Under a convention..concluded with the 

ttoman Porte, Commissioners have been appointed, on 
behalf of England and Turkey, to confer with His Tligh- 
hess the Khedive. 1891 B/ackw. Atag. Oct. 470 The Sublime 
Porte is a timehonoured institution. 

Porte: (port), Fr. imperative of forter to bear, 
carry; used in combination with a sb. as obj. in 
numerous compound words in Fr., several of whieh 
are more or less used in Eng. ; the first clement is 
oceasionally anglicized as port-; and other words 
have been formed after these with the second 
element English (Port-eLecrric, Port-rire, ete.). 

‘tom French : Porte-acide (-ast'd), an instrument 
for the application of an acid to a part of the body. 
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Porte-aiguille Ceewe'y) [F. atguiile needle], 
a fine forceps for holding a surgical needle; 
a needle-holder. Porte-bonheur (-bonor) [F. 
bonheur good luck}, an amulet, or a trinket worn 
like an amulet. Porte-bouquet (-buke), a bougnet- 
holder. Porte-caustique (-kosti*k), also angli- 
cized fort-caustic, an Instrument for applyin 
acanstic. Porte-feu (-f%) (port-fen) [F. feu i] 
= PorT-FIRE. FPorte-lumiére (-lémygr) [F. /u- 
miere light], an apparatus consisting of a mirror 
so arranged as to reflect light in any desired direc- 
tion; used as a substitute for the heliostat. See 
also PoRTEFEUILLE, etc. 

1890 Bitumncs Med. Dict, *Porte-acid, 2 glass tube 
through which a platinum wire passes carrying a tuft 
saturated with the acid to be applied. 1857 Duncuison 
Dict, Med. *Porte-aiguitle, an instrument for accurately 
laying hold of a needle, and giving it greater length. 
1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884 G. Mooar A/ummer's ih 
1887) 206 She had .. a little gold *porte-Sonhenr .. she had 

ughe that morning. 2900 Daily News 6 Nov. 6/t Some 
of them [prizes] were cut chr: themums in artistically. 
carved “porte-bonquets. 1846 Berrran tr. Alalgaigne’s 
Man. Oper. Surg. 274 Preference should always be given to 
a “porte-caustique like that of Dacamp for the urethra. 
3884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose \t. 252 An 
ingenious porte-caustique has been invented by Dr. Fauvel. 
1803 James Afflit, Dict. s.v. Entonnotr, the tin-case or 
post teu which is used to convey the priming powder into 
the touch-hole of acannon, 1656 Buount Glossogr., *forte- 
guidon, an Ensign-bearer toa troop of men at Arms, 1884 
Century Mag. XXUX. 238/2 This apparatus consisted of 
a long photometer-box with a “forte dusfdre at one end. 

ql Porte-cochére (port;kof¢r). Also 7-8 (ang- 
licized) port-cochor. [F., f. porte Port 56.3 + 
cochere, fem. adj. f. coche Coacit sb] A gateway 
for carriages, leading into a conrt-yard ; a carringe- 
entrance, 

1698 W. Kine tr. Sordiére's Fourn. Loud. 3 Divers of the 
Citizens Houses have Port-cochers [wispr. -ezs} to drive in 
a Coach, or a cart either, and Consequently have Courts 
within. 1 M. Lister Journ. Paris 8 All the Wouses of 
Persons of Distinction are_built with Port-cochers, that is, 
wide Gates to drive in a Coach. 1769 De foe's Tour Gt. 
Brit, (ed. 7) WU. 170 Kensington cannot be named without 
mentioning the King's Palace there:..there are two great 
Wings built. and a large Port-cocher at the Entrance, with 
a Postern. 1804 Adin. Kev. Apr. 95 The darkness of their 
court-yards and porfes eocheres, 1848 Tuackexav Van, 


| Faér Ixiv, Their carriage stood in the forte-eochére of the 


hotel. 1882 Century Mag. XX1V. 843/: Vhe porte. 


i cocheres..afford glimpses of. .court-yards, 


Porte-colis, -cules, ctc., obs. . PorrcuLiis. 

Porte-crayon : sce Port-crayon. 

Ported, a. rare. [f. Port 5}.34-zp2,] Maving 
‘ports’ or gates: in comb. 


€2611 CHarMan /iiad 1. 433 We tooke the seuen-fold 


ported Thebes, when yet we had not there So great helpe 
as our fathers had. 

Ported (posted), ff/. a. [f. Pout v.t + ep 1.) 
Of arms: Held in the position of the port: see 
Port sé.4 9 and v,1 2. 

1650 T. Baviy /ferba Parietis 51 His own hair, standing 
stiffe an end, like ported feathers of some porcupine. 1667 
Micton P. L£. 1v. 978 Th’ Angelic Squadron bright... began 
to hemm him ronad With ported Spears. 1844 Regul. § 
Ord, Army 265 The man or men going on the Post, who, with 
ported Arms, approach the Sentinels to be relieved. 

i Portefenille (port foly’). 
feuille leaf, sbeet ; cf. PorTroxio.] 

1. = Portro.io 1, 

1699 M. Lister Yourn. Paris 92 He shewed his Porte- 
Seuilles in Folio, of Red Spanish Leather finely adorned. 
1768 in NV. § Q. roth Ser. V1. Ee Ninety-five capital draw- 
ings..in two Russia portefeuilles, 2825 Me. D'Agetay 
Diary (1846) VU. 227 Neither..were of any avail, till he 
condescended to search his portefeuille for a passport. 

2. = PORTFOLIO 2. — 

1993 Amer. St. Papers, Foreign (1832) 1. 390 (Stanf.) The 

viefeule was given to Monsieur isclensat™ 1836 Laoy 

- Stannore Jfem, (1845) 1. x. 369 It was not Napoleon that 
he was so much attached tos it was to him who had the 
portefenille. 

Portegue, var. Porracve Oés. 

Portekoles, obs. form of PortcuLLis, 

Po:rt-ele-ctric, a, [See Porte-.] Carrying by 
electricity: applied to a proposed system of electric 
traction for transmission of parcels, etc. 

1890 Globe 14 Nov. 3/1 The Portelectric car is an air 
cylinder 10 inches in diameter, 12 feet long, and 3solb. in 
weight, It runs on two wheels, one above, the other below, 
along an elevated railroad whic! ie the. .hollow coils. 

Portemantue, obs. form of PortMANTEAU. 

|| Porte-monnaie (portjmong). Also (in vul- 
gar use) anglicized as port-money. [F., f. Ports- 
+ monnate MONEY.] A flat leathern purse or 
pocket-book. 

18g5 THacKERAY Neweores Ixxix, Mrs. Mackenzie briskt 
shut her porte-monnaie. 1878 B. Haare Afan on Beach 73, 
1 left my portmoney at home. 1885 C. F, Wootson in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 785/t A battered porte-monnaie. 


Portenans, -aunce, varr. PuRTENANCE Ods. 
Portend (poutend), v.1 Also 5 portende, 6 
pourtende. [ME. ad. L. portendére to foretell, 
presage, archaic form of profendére to stretch forth, 
specialized in ritual sense, f. for- = fro- forth + 
| gendére to stretch; see PROTEND.] 


[F., f. Porte- + 


PORTENT. 


1. frans. To presage as an omen; to foreshow, 
foreshadow. 

1433-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) VIL. 33 A btasynge sterre was 
seene in the firmamente, whiche is wonte to portende other 
a pestilence of provinces other the chaungenge of a realme. 
ts60 Daus tr. Slefdane's Comm, 285 [Yhey] judged that 
it did pourtende and signifie some great trouble. 1654 
Bramuare Just Vind. vi. (1661) 146 Like as that single 
meteor Castor appearing without Pollux portends an unfor- 
tunate ee 1668 Faxras Seckers ni, iv. (1875) 225 The 
croak of the raven can portend no harm to such a man. 

b. By extension : To point to or indicate before- 
hand ; to give warning of, by natural means, 

1593 Kyo 5p. Trag. 1. ii, What portends thy cheerful 
countenance? 1685 Evetyn Diary 5 Nov., Bonfires were 
forbidden on this day; what does this portend! 1756 
Franxun in Parl. Trans, LV. 188 Small black clonds 4 
appearing in a clear sky..portend storms, and warn seamen 

and their sails, 1878 Nosw. Smuru Carthage 160 Every- 
thing portended an early renewal of the conflict. 

2. Of a person: To foretell, predict, forecast, 
prognosticate, as by interpreting an omen. rare. 

1611 Hevwoon Gold. Age wt. b Wks. 1874 TIL. 48 What 
portend you in these hostile sounds Of clamorous warre? 
193 Swirt On Ais Death 119 Some great misfortune to 
portend, No enemy can match a friend. 185: Giapstonr 
Glean. VL. iii. a A fact plain enough to those..who in the 
moral hemisphere can portend fonl weather when ‘the sky 
is red and lowering‘. 

+3. To signify, symbolize, mean, indicate. Ods, 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary w (1625) 87 Antanaclasis, 
when we produce a word in a contrary signification to that 
it commonly portendeth. r6or Suaus. ftwel, N. 1 v. 130 
What should that Alphabeticall position portend... ? Softly, 
M.O.A.1. 1926 Pore Odlyss. xix. 645 Thee {n glutton 
race) by thee deplored, Portend the suitors fated to my 
sword. 1782 Han. Moar Se/shazzar 1. 76 What do the 
mystic characters portend ? 

4. intr. To utter or give portents. rare. 

1887 Bowen Virg. Eclogue 1. 18 Olt from the holm-oak's 
hole on the left did a raven portend. 

Hence Portending vé/. sh. and ffl. a.; also 
+Portendance, + Porte‘ndment, the quality or 
fact of portending; presage, omen, signification ; 
Portender, one who or thal which portends. 

1644 J. Gooowin Fighting agst. Gad 22 Mt is a thing of 
the saddest consideration under heaven, and of more 
grievous “portendance unto us. 1657 — friers Tried 5 
(1t} must needs be of a sad abode and portendance unto the 
people. 1635 Swan Spee. Av. § 2 (1643) 125 They have 
appeared as the “portenders of change in states and king- 
domes. 1675 Tronce Diary (1825) 26 An absolute por- 
tendor of a prosperous voyage. 1g§90 Watson Eclogue 
Sir F. Walsingham 419 For they portending stormie 
windes surcease, but by "portending cause the hearts con- 
ten 263a Litucow 7¥ar. x. 459 The portending heaui- 
nesse of my presaging soule. 1626 Br. Haut. Contenpl., 
O. T. xx. ii, Like comets who were never scene without the 
*portendement of a mischeife. 1634 Jackson Creed vu. vii, 
§2 It only argues some deeper insight in ominous forewarn- 


ings or portendments. 
Portend (poitend), v.2 (ME. a. OF. for- 
, cover, 


tend-re lo stretch forth, extend, to dra 
cterL. profendéye to stretch forth, with pop. L. 
por. for pro- forth. See prec. and Prorenp.] 

+1. trans. To put forward, as authority or ex- 
cuse; to pretend. Ods. rare. 

1432-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) VIIT. 93 Willian bischop of 
Hay. -oppressede moche the clergy, portendynge the power 
of the kynge (L. regis pratendens potestatem), 

2. To stretch forth, to extend, hold ont (some- 
thing). Now rare or Oés. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 678 The Atembick some- 
times..portends out of its head..a Pipe. 1783 Micxrr 

. Entma 1, 298 Spear to spear was now portended, And 
the yew-bows half were drawn. 1803 E£dzwin 1. xii. 192 
The fury that marked my brow as I portended my sword 
over the senseless bodies of my wife and child. ; 

Portent (pd-stént). Also 7 portend, and in 
L. form portentum. [ad. L. fortent-um a portent, 
sign, omen, monster, marvellous tale (whence also 
It., Sp. Pg. portento, obs. F. fortenie), f. L. por- 
tendére to PORTEND. Orig. stressed portent, which 
came down to 19th c.; but forréend is found also 
in 1711, Pope has both.) , 

1. That which portends or foretells something 
momentons about to happen, esp. of a calamitous 
nature; an omen, significant sign or token. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § A/. (1596) 762 {R.) A strange portent 
ond prodigious tokea from heauen, in the yeare of our Lord 
1505 a Suaxs. 1 Hen. 1V, 1. iit 65 O what Portents 
are these? ¢1611 CHapman //iad us, 268 And there a rd 
@ huge portent, A Dragon with a bloody skale, hornde to 
sight, and sent To light by great Olympinus. 1672 Mitton 
P. R.1W. 491 As false portents, not sent from God, but thee. 
1697 _Dayorn Virg. Fast. 1.22 My Loss by dire Portents 
the Gods foretold. 2722 Pors Temp. Fame 452 Of prodigies 
and portents seen in air. 1736 S. Westry Ayman, From 
whence these dire Portents around, That Earth and Heaven 
amaze? 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles vu xxx, Portents aad 
miracles impeach Our sloth. 18a: Byron Sandan. tt. i, Let 
ns think Of what is to be done to jastify Thy planets and 
their portents. 1845 Hirst Poems 73 Such portents shook 
the sonl of Rome. 1871 Frouve in Devon. Assoc. Trans. 
IV, 20 The early records of all nations are full of portents 
and marvels, " 

b. The fact or quality of portending; in phr. of 
dire (etc.) portent. 7 

pa, vf Hliad W372 A mighty dragon shot, of dire 
portent; From Jove himself the dreadful sign was scot. 


PORTENTFUL. 


1865 PARRMAN JJuguenots iii. (1875) 28 aA cloud of black 
and deadly portent was thickening over France. 
©. Inweakened sense: A sign of coming weather 


or other natural phenomena. . 
1868 Hawruorne Amer. Note-Bes. (1879) 11. 37 Lowering 
with portents of rain, 1882 *Outoa’ Alarenunta viii, She 
was not so familiar with the portents of the laad, ; 
2. Something considered portentons; a prodigy, 


wonder, marvel. 

1741, Mipoteton Creero 11. x, 422 L, Antony, the portent 
and disgrace of his species. 1842 MAcautay Ess., Fredk. 
Gt. (1877) 671 Frederic was not one of these brilliant 
portents. 1863 Gro. Etiot Romolai, 1f you talk of por- 
tents, what portent can be ee than a pious notary? 
3881 M. G. Wigan in Academy 19 Mar. 202 That portent 
the * general reader’ will find this book entertaining. 

3. Comd., as portent-like adj, and adv. : 

1744 Hanmer Stads, Wks., L. L. LV ii. 67 Portent-like 


[Hanmer’s emendation of pertaunt., perttannt-like of the | 


Quartos and Folios). 1747, Warsuaton in Sha&s, IVs. 11. 


236 Portent-like, i.e. T would be his fate or destiny, and like | 


a portent hang over, and influence his fortunes. 

[lence t Porte’ntfal a. Ods., portentous. 

1633 ‘I. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter iii. 5 There are bred those 
sortentful comets and exhalations, out of which fantastical 
feaas pick fanatical meanings. 

+ Portenti‘fical, a, Obs. rare—°. [f. L. por- 
lentificus (£. portentunt PoRTENT : see -FIC) + -AL.] 

3656 Biount Glossogr., Portentifical, which aworketh 
wonders, or whereby monstrous and strange things are 
slone. 

+ Porte ntiou. Ods. rare. In 7 portension, 
[ad. med.L. portentid-nem a portent, f. portenddve 
to Portenp.] The action of portending ; a portent. 

1658 Sin I. Browne Jserd. Ep. vi. xiv. 417 Why 
although the Red Comets do carry the portensions of Mars, 
the brightly-white should not be of the Influence of Jupiter 
or Venus,..is not absurd to doubt. 

+Portentive, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. portent-, 
ppl. stem of fortendére to PorteNb +-IVE.] Having 
the quality of portending; = PorTENTOUS 1. 


1142 


-eour, -iere, 6 Se. -eir, [ME. and AF. forter 
= OF. fortier (12th c. in Godef.) :—late L. por- 
tarius door-keeper, f. L. porta door: see -ER *.] 


J. One who has charge of a door or gate, esp. at | Vion me, 


the entrance of a fortified town or of a castle or 
other large building, a pnblic institution, etc.; 
a gate-keeper, door-keeper, janitor. 

exago S, Eng. Leg. 1. 382/210 Pat ich moste here porter 
beo, @ 1300 Cursor M. 10033 At 3ates four er four porters 
[vm -eris, eres] Pat nathing mai cum in pat ders. 2382 
Wveur Join x. 3 To this the porter openeth, and the 
scheep heeren his vois, ¢1400 Afoi. Lold. 35 Pei schal be 
in my sanctuari huschers, & portars. 1413 /idgr. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. x. (1859) 7 Peter is porter of henen and lyeute- 
nant of the souerayn lord in erthe. 1433 Kodls of Parit, 
1V. 475/2 By the hondis of his Portour of the sai Castell. 
1g30 Parscr. 257/t Porter, a kepar of a gate, portier. 
1x63: Donne Le??. (1651) 32 Like a porter ina great house, 
ever nearest the door, but seldomest abroad. ¢1720 Prior 
Wandering Pilgrim 46 Let him in thy hall but stand, And 
wear a porter's gown. 1800 Afed. Frud. 111, 178 ‘There 
shall be a resident Apothecary,..a Secretary, a Collector, 
a Porter, and such other Officers as shall be found neces- 
sary, 1885 Mortey Crit. Alisc., Pattison's Afent. WV. 151 
Accomplishments..more fitted for the porter of a workhouse 
than for the head of a college. 

Sit. 1377 Lasct. P, PLB. xx. 296 And made pees porter 
[C. portor, -our] to pynne pe yates. cxqoo tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lords. 97 Pes v. portours byfore-sayd er be v. 
wyttes, pat dwellys yn pe eighen, yn be eryn, yn be nese, yn 
pe tonge, and yn pe hondes. 1423 Jas, 1 Kengis Q. exxv, 
I fand, full redy at the 3ate, The maister portare, callit 
pacience. 1630 1. Cottins AJercy in Farr S. P. Fas. 1 
(1848) 357 Mercy's the porter of heauen's pretious dores. 
3614 Peacuas Pilgrimage 531 Two mightie Colosses or 
statues of Lions, were set as porters at the doore. 1668 Br. 
Horxixs Sera., Vanity (1685) 72 God hath set that grim 


' porter, Death, at the gate. 


1594 Nasue errors Night Wks. (Grosart) II}. 245 


Commonly that [dream] which is portentine in a King is 
but a frivolous fancie in a beggar. 1659 Fortean APJ. /1/. 
innoc. i. §x* ‘The Portentive Idolls of their Country. 1773 
J. Ross Fratricide w. 9 (MS.) The Heavens Portentive 
roll'd their thunders o'er his head. 


Portentous (poste'ntas), @ Also 6 por- 
tentius, 7-9 -uous, 7-eous. [ad. I. portenddsus, 
-zdsus (whence also obs. F. portentesx, It. porten- 
toso), f. portentum PORTENT: see -oUS and -vOUS.] 

1. Of the nature of a portent ; foreboding some 
extraordinary and (usually) calamitous eveat ; omi- 


nous, threatening, warning. 

ersgo tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 140 With 
these portentius thinges albeit he was feared,..yeat, fear- 
inge noe deceite. .went forward on his waye. 1573 L. Liovn 
Marrow of Hist. (1653) 153 Such portentuous miracles then 
seen in Rome, 1603 iraceseo Pintarch's Mor, 1332 Many 
portenteous signes were given by terrible tempests. 622 
B. Jonson Calitine wv. ii, Stop that portentous mouth. 
3643 Minton bh Goble uu, Wks. 1851 ITT. 45 Let the Astrolo- 
ger be dismay'd at the portentous blaze of comets. 1708 
Brit, Apollo No. 14 a/t Actual Bleeding must needs be 
more Portentuous than a meer Dream. + De Foe Syst. 
Alagic 1. iv. (1840) 106 Having foretold the portentous 
events of the late meteor. 1829 Lytton Devereux i. iti, 
There is something portentous in this sudden change. 1878 
Stewaat & Tait Unseen Univ. ii. § 66. 82 The event loses 
from thenceforth much of its portentous significance. 

2. Applied, without anyconnected sense of angury, 
to an object exciting wonder, awe, or amazement ; 
marvellous, monstrons, prodigious ; hence as an 
intensive (sometimes Aemovous) = extraordinary. 

31853 Eoen Jreat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 36 A foure fated 
beast of monstrous shape.. hauinge .. beneath his comon 
belye, an other belye lyke vnto a purse or bagge, in which 
he kepeth his yonge whelpes...This_portentous beast with 
her three whelpes was broughte to Cimle in Spaine. rgs5 
— Decades 159 A towne of such portentous byggenes, 1607 
Be. J. Kinc Sern. 5 Nov. 23 So nefarious, flagitious, porten- 
tuous a wickednesse, as this was, 1639 Futtea Holy War 
ve xix. (3840) 275 By such perenne and extravagant 
numbers. 1695 Wooowaro Nat. Hist. Earth m. ii. (1723) 
175 Such a Deluge. .would require a portentous Quantity of 
Water. 1790 Borxe Fr. Kev. 252 See whether we can 
discover in their schemes the portentous ability, which may 
justify these bold undertakers. 182x Craic Lect, Drawing 
1. 4 Since that portentuous period, the wealth of our happy 
country has... iocreased. 1823 LockuArt Keg. Dalton 
un. i, A portentous apple-dumpling. 1877 Grapstone Glean, 
IV. xvil. 352 Russia will have to make..a portentous effort, 
when she is to leap from Constantinople to Calcutta. 

Porte‘ntously, ed. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
a portentous manner; in a way that portends or 
foreshadows something unusual; hence (loosely) 
prodlgionsly, extraordinarily, astonishingly. 

1656 Trare Cont. 2 Thess. ii. 3 That breathing devil, so 
portentously, so peerlessly vicious, 1755 Waraurton Div. 
Legat, (ed. 4) 1, 1. iv. 24 Creatures, which by a reciprocal 
translation of the le to one another, became all porten- 
tously deformed, 1816 Scott A nZig. vii, The distant sea.. la: 
almost portentously still. 1858 Buckie Creréis. (1869) 11. 
viii. 468 The decline was portentously rapid. 1873 Moatry 
Voltaire i. (1886) 9 Portentonsly significant silence. 1882 
Hawruoane Fort. Fool. xviii, He would be portentonsly 
severe against very trifling shortcomings. F 

Porteous: see Portas. (Common in Sc. legal 
use.) Portepyne, obs. form of PoRCUPINE, 

Porter (p61ta1), sd.1 Forms: 3- porter; 
3-5 -ere, 4 -or, (6 Se.) -ar, 4-5 -are, -our, 5 


| dosen harlotes Of portours and of 


b. Applied toa watch-dog. e. (See quot. 1846.) 
e1q2z0 Lype. Assembly of Gods 37 Cerberus, the porter of 
hell, with hys cheyne. @ 166x Futter Worthies, Somerset 
(1662} 11. 28 [Mastiffs] are not (like Apes} the fooles and 
jesters, but the useful Servants in a Family, viz. the Porters 
thereof. 1846 2. /'ardey’s Ann. V11. 325 Guinekeeners give 
various names to rabbits: with them they are warreners, 
porters, sweethearts, and hedgehogs... The porter’s favourite 
haunt is in gentlemen's pleasure grounds, 
+2, Anat. (tr, Gr. muAapds): The pyloric orifice 
of the stomach, where it opens into the small 


intestine. Oéds. 

1994 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 349 Wt beginneth 
at the porter of the stomach, and is so seated beside the 
liver. 1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 119 It is called wvAwpds 
or the Porter, commonly the neather orifice. 

3. attrib. and Comb. : porter’s lodge (+ porter- 
lodge), a lodge for the porler at the gate of a castle, 
park, etc. (formerly a place of corporal punishment 
for servants and dependants); + porter-vein, the 
vena porte or portal vein (see PoRTAL a. 2). 

1471-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 644 Factura muri 
infra le *Porterloge. xrgoo-20 Donsar Poems xlii. 76 
Strangenes, quhair that he did ly, Wes brint in to the porter 
luge. axsg2 Greene Newes /r. Lleaven & Hell (1593) Bj, 
Wee be nat farre from Heanen gates, and it S. Peter Phoald 
understand of your abuse, I knowe he would commit you 
both to the Porters Lodge. 1623 Massixcea Dk, Afilan 1. 
ii, Fit company only for pages and for footboys That have 
perused the porter's lodge. 1822 W. Irvine Sketch Bh., 
Christnas Eve, Close adjoining was the porter’s lodge. 
1899 Crockert Ai? A’ennedy 106 Gang doon to the porter- 
lodge, and wait till I come till ye. 16ag Haat Anat. Urn 
viii. 105 But what if such creatures were conueyed. .through 
the _mesaraicke veines into the great *porter veine? 1686 
A. Snave Anat, Horse \.ix.17 A small Vein.. called pylorica 
or Porter-vein, 

Hence Po‘rter v1 zxty., to be or act as a porter. 


1605 [see Devic 56. 23a}, 1627 P. Fretcner Locusts iv. 
xxviil, Wee'l bold their heart, wee'l parter at their eare, 

Porter (poesto1), 54.2 Also 4 portour, 5 
-oure, -owre. [ME. forfour, a. OF. porteour 
(12th c. in Godef.) (mod.F. -exr) :—L. portaiér-em, 
agent-noun f. L. fortdre to carry, Port v1 The end- 
ing -our was changed in 16th. to -er: see-ER ® 3.] 

1. A person whose employment is to carry 
burdens; now es. a servant of a railway compaay 
employed to carry Inggage at a station (in fall, raié- 
way porter). , 

+ Porter's ale, beer; see Porter sb.5 Porter's knol: see 
Knor s6,! 5, 

3382 Wycuir 1 Chron. xvi. 42 The sonis forsothe of Yditym 
he made to ben porters. 1393 Laner. P, Pd. C. vit 370 A 

p keporecs and pylede 

tob-drawers, 1469 Cad. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 336 If 
any of the portoures goo owt with cariage into the contry. 
3530 Patscr. 257/1 Porter of burdens, ¢rocketevr. 1650 
Butwer Anthropomet, 114, 1 saw a Porter .. drink up a 
Flagon of Beer. 1683 Moxon Jfech. Fxerc., Printing xxi. 
pa About an hundred Pounds weight, viz. a Porters Burthen, 
1809 R. Lancrorp /rtrod, Trade 134 Porters,.. employed 
to carry goods or parcels, also persons duly authorised, who 
attend wharfs for poployment in various capacities re- 
specting shipping. 1878 F. S. Wicniams Afidi, Ratlw. 6ar 
Porters for the passenger department are not accepted if 
they are less than 5ft. Sin. high. 1890 Datly News 17 Nov. 
5/4, The Fellowship Porters—who must not be confounded 
with their humbler brethren tbe ‘ Ticket Porters 'and the 
Tackle Porters’—are an association with a standing that 
entitles them to a hearing, 1898 [Vestn Gaz. 15 July 4/2 
The porter’s rest, which stood so long on tbe north side of 
St. Paul's, disappeared at Jubilee time last year, 190% 
Census Schedule, Instruct., Porters .. should specify the 
nature of their employinent—as Railway Porter. The term 
Porter should never be used alone. 


PORTER. 


b. gen, and fig. One who or Lhat which carries 
or conveys; a bearer, carrier. 

158: Manngck Be. of Notes yoo There is no need of porter, 
of a mediatour or minister, say onely, Lord haue mercie 

1634 Br. Hatt Contempi., xv Tay. xxxii, Simon 
of Cyrene is forced to be the porter of Thy cross. 3659 
T. Pecxe Parnassi Puerp. 67 The Grecian Tongue, Porter 
of Wit, and Art. 3817 Sforting Mag. L. 231 It enables 
him [the spaniel] to be a good roader, as it is styled in the 
south; in the north it is termed a good porter. 1896 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1. 868 Ships..are not such good 
porters of cholera as caravans, armies, bordes of pilgrims 
and unsanitary travellers. 

@. (See quot.) 

3607 Cowett /nierfr., Porter in the circuit of Lustices, is 
an officer that carieth a verge or white rodde before the 
lustices in Eyre, so called, a ando virgam, an. 33 Ed, 
cap. 24. 1992 Facob's Law Dict. s.v., There is also a porter 
bearing a aes before the justices of either bench. 

2. An appliance for lifting, carrying, or supporling. 

+a. A lever. Ods. 

1538 Etvor Dict., Palange, leauers or porters, wherewith 
they left and beare tymbre, and suche like thynges of greatte 
weight. /’alango..,to beare on Jeyuars or porters. 1566 
Wriuats Dict, 32/t. | i 

+b. A supporting structure of timber or stone. 
(Cf. BEARER 9.) Ods. 

sor Lopce Diogenes (Hunter. Cl.) 19 He. .swore that he 
would ouerthrowe the porters and bearers, which he prac- 
tising to doo, the timber fell sodainly in the midst of his 
sawing. 

c. An iron bar allached to a heavy body lo be 
forged, by which it may, when suspended from 
a crane, be guided beneath the hammer or inlo 
the furnace; a porter-rod. Also, a_bar from 
the end of which something (e. g. a knife-blade) is 
forged. (Knight Dict. Alech.) 

1994 Rigging & Seamanship 1, 78 (Anchor), Porter, a 
straight bar of iron, about 2 inches square, confined at one 
end to the end of the shank, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 44 The 
lower part [of an anchor] is left disunited, but has carrier 
iron bars, or Sorters, as these prolongation rods are com- 
monly called, welded to the extremity of each portion. 
Lbid, 704 The btoom or rough ball, from the puddle furnace, 
is laid and turned about upon it, by means of a rod of iron 
welded to each of them, called a porter, 1875 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech, s.v., A cross lever fixed to the porter is the 
means of rotating the forging beneath the hamuner. 

d. A light carriage with two or three wheels, 
to hold up from the ground the chain or rope of 
a steam plongh. 

1864 Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. XXV.u. 416 The Travelling: 
porters are intended to carry the implement rope, the outer 
rope being best carried by the ordinary three-wheel porters. 
3. Weaving, (Se.) = Bren 563 

Pia Peopie Manuf, Weaver & Warf. Assist. (1818) 
252 What the Scotch weavers term a Porter, the En) lish 
term a beer, 1846 G. Winte 7reat, Weaving 277 The 
hundred splits in all kinds of reeds is nominally divided 
inte five equal portions for the sake of calculation, called 
porters in Scotland and beers in England. 1867 Beack 
Hist. Brechin xii. a71 A thirty porter or 600 reed is divided 
into 600 openings in the breadth of 37 inches: 20 of these 
openings are called a porter. 1894 Dundee Advertiser 
gs July 4 The new duty of 20 per cent. would also apply to 
tarpauling up to 11 or 12 porters. 

4. atirib. and Coni., as porter-becr (see PORTER 
56.3), clerk, -crab (see quot.), -guard, -riot, -rod 
(= sense 2c). 

1906 Daily Chron. 25 Jan. 6/7 A youth of seventeen, 
engaged there as *porter-clerk. 190g /éfd. 11 Jan. 3/3 At 
Patami was obtained the '*porter ‘crab, which lies in the 
mud clasping a sea anemone to its back by means of modi- 
fied legs. 185: Gattenca /faly 181 Student-plots at Pisa, 
*porter-riots at Leghorao, and demonstrations at Florence. 
31839 Une Dict. Arts 44 (Anchor) To one end a *porter rod 
is fastened, by which the palm is carried and turned round 
in the fire during the progress of the fabrication. 

Hence Porter v.2 frans., to carry as a porler 
(sense 1), or by means of a porter or porters (sense 
2d); Porrtering, the work or occupation of a 


porter. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum.u. icin Bullen O. Pé. IV, At 
night he shall be portered to our chamber. 1864 Fral, R. 
Agric, Soc. XXV. tt. 395 1t would have been interesting ++ 
to have tested the draft of this rope dragging on the surface, 
against the wire rope properly ‘ portere , 3904 Daily 

‘hron. 4 July 6/7 Nominally he is a licensed porter,.. but 
he does not do much portering, J 

Porter (pdester), 54.3 [Short for forter’s ale, 
porter’s beer, or porter beer (PortER 56.%), app. 
becanse orig. made for or chiefly drank by porters 
and the lower class of labourers: cf. the ag quots. 

There is no direct contemporary evidence as to the origin 
of the name. Statements going back to ¢ 1750 attribute 
the first brewing of the liquor to Ralph Harwood ‘at the 
place afterwards called Doctor's Brewhouse, oa the east 
side of High Street, Shoreditch"; but these statements con- 
cern the origin not of the appellations forter's ale, porters 
beer, but of the term entire. The probability is that porters 
ale or beer arose as a. popular descriptive appellation.) 

A kind of beer, of a dark brown colour an 
bitterish taste, brewed from malt partly charred or 
browned by drying at a high temperatnre. 

a. 1727 Swirt Further Acc. E. Curil Wks. 1755 Wht 161 
Nursed up on grey peas, bullocks liver, an aa, ale. 
31734 Swirt in Afrs. Delany's Life & Corr. (1861) T. 502, 
l cannot make shifts..by starving in scanty lodgings,. .25 | 
used to do in London, with port-wine, or perhaps Porters 
ale, to save charges ! 1745 Moatimer in Phid, Tras. 
XLIIL. 552 Their Urine..as high-coloured as Porters Beer. 
19770 Massie Keas. agst. Tax on Malt 5 So that every 


PORTERAGE. 


Person.., mitist pay more than Three Halfpence for a Pint 
of Porter-Beer in London. 

8. 1739.'R. Buc’ tr. Dedehindus’ Grobianus 139 The 
Fumes of Porter, Stout, or Home-brew'd Ale. 1943 Lond, 
& Country Brew, w. (ed. 2) 291 Of aan 4 Jutt-Heer, 
called Porter, ¢1zgo J. Gutrexipce (of Shoreditch) in 
Gentil, Mag. May (1819) 394/2 Harwood, my townsman, he 
invented first Porter to rival wine, and quench the thirst. 
Porter,.. Whose reputation rises inore aad more. 12772 
Town § Country Alag.117 Hard working people delight 
in a kind of strong beer called porter, brown, clear, hitter 
and wholesome. 1781 in Hone Lvery-day Bk, (1827) I, 836 
My electors shall have porter at threepence a pot. 1839 
Une Dict. Arts s.v,, At first the essential distinction of 

rter arose from its wort being made with highly-kilned 
ion malt. 

1.757 Breweries... The latter principally produce porter, t 
favourite beverage of the Londoners, 

b. attrib, and Comé., as porter-brewer, -brewery, 
-malt, -pot, -pump, -shop, -yeast; porter-coloured, 
-drinking, -hued adjs.; porter-cup, a mixed 
beverage containing porter (see quot.) See also 
PoRTER-tlOUSE. 

1818 Catvert in Par’, Ded. 1012 It had heea jieved hy 
those “porter hrewers who had been examined before the 
police committee. 1776 Avan Sutra WW. NV. vs ii (1869) I, 
486 In the *porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is 
cominonly brewed into more than two barrels and a half, 
sometimes into three barrels of porter. 1 Kietine in 
Morn, Post 9 Nov. 5/2 Cluiaps of gorse and heather and 


the “porter-coloured pools of bog water. 1880 Barnan's | 


Manual 51 *Porter Cup. Mix, in a tankard, a bottle of 
porter and an equal quantity of table ale; pour ina glass 
of brandy and a dessert-spoonful of syrup of ginger; add 3 
or 4 lumps of su 


Ruvtn Remin, Mission. Life u.rar His ee 
Pensities. ae Royal Exchange Assurance Art. ii, Malt. 
sters (who make no high-dried or “porter malt), 1824 


Soutnev in L1/¢ (1849) 1.137 He used to.. fling the *porter- 
pot or the poker at me. 1838 Dickens O, 7tuist xxvii, A 
porter-pot and a wine-bottle 2804 Larwoon No Gun 
oats 15 The Caffés of Fraace, and the *Porter Shops of 
England, ¢1796 Sta J. Dateymece Odserv. Veastcake 2 
London *porter-yeast..is preferred. .by the distillers. 

Porter v,', 2; see Portex 56.1, 2, 

Porter, variant of Portune v. Obs. 
Porterage ! (po-slarédz). [f. Porter 53.2 + 
-AGE, 

1, The action or work of a porter; carriage or 
transportation of goods, parcels, etc.; also, the 
charge for this. 

1437-8 in 5th Rep, Pist, MSS. Conn, 541/1, 5s. 8d. received 
from the Porters in the Strande, for the porterage of fish 
this year, 1611 Lett, E. Audit Co. (1896) I. 142 Item for 
eed of particulars above to the barque, 03. 13. 1671 

Roaerts Werch. flap Conimerce (ed. 2) 54 Other charges 
Porterage and Ware-house room. 
~ 123/2 The carrier had no right 
to stop the goose for the porterage. 1 R. Laxcrorp 
futrad. Trade 134 Porterage, the hire of porters. 1869 
Tozea /light, furkey 1. 241 Female porterage is th2 
custom of the country. 1880 Post Office Guide 235 When 
the addressee resides payors the free delivery, porterage is 
charged. 1884 G. WW. A. Yiuw Tables July 83 No charge 
for porterage..at Holyhead. 

+ 5 opening to be carried, a burden. Ods. rare. 
1666 J. Saitn Old Age (1676) 179 These Porters do now 
become a porterage themselves, and those parts that were 
wont to bear the greatest burdens, are now so great a 
burden. 

3. attrib. as porterage fee, work. 

19774 Acts Gen. Assenibly Georgia (1881) 418 For any 
Purterage Work from the several parts of the Town..to 
any of the Wharves the like rates. 1895 IWestm. Gas. 
18 Apr. 7/: Even the British Commissioner when he journeys 
toand from Uganda has to employ slave labour for porterage 

purposes. 1906 Daily Chron. 12 Nov. 5/4 A tariff regu- 
ating porterage fees. 

_Porterage®, rare. [f. Porter sd.1 + -ace.] 

The duty or occupation of a porter or door-keeper. 

4763 Cnurcunt. Duellist 1. 161 In rules of Porterage 
untaught. 

Porteress: sce Porrress. 

Porter-house. Chiefly U.S. [f. Porter 54.3 
+Movuse sb, Cf. ale-house.] A house at which 
porter and olher malt Ilquors are retailed ; also, one 
where steaks, chops, etc. are served, a chop-honse. 

1800 Coaarrr in Polwhele Trad, §& Recolt. (1826) I. 531 
They adjourned from the porter-houses and gin-shops to the 
Cheese-mongers and bakers, 1807-8 W. Irvine Saduag. 
(1824) 286 Those temples of politics, popularity, and smoke, 
tbe ward porter-houses. 1858 NV. 1”, 7ridune 16 Mar. 3/3 
This morning, an altercation took place in the porter-house 
of Michael Byrne,..between Joseph Kelly. .and others. 

b. attrié., as porter-house boy; porter-house 
steak (U/.S.), ‘a beefsteak consisting of a choice 
cut of the beef between the sirloia and the tender- 
loia ,.: supposed to derive its name from a well- 
known porter-house In New York? (Cent. Dict.). 

1807 Sournry Espricila’s Lett. (1808) 1.67 Thea came the 
porter-house boy for the pewter-pots, 1864 Sata in Daily 
Tel. 27 Sept., T he ‘tenderloin ‘, the ‘porterhouse’ steak of 

merica, are infinitely superior to our much-vauated rump 
steak. 1902 IWestu. Gaz. 11, Apr. 6/3 Porterhouse steaks 
sold for 15 ¢. and now sell for 24 ¢ 

Porterlike, oc. [f. Porter 542+ Like a.] 
Like a porter: = Pouterty @.2 

1598 Fiorio, Facchinarie, base, filthie, rascally, porter- 
like-tricks. 

t Porterly, a.) Ods. rare—'. [f. Porter 56.1 
+1¥1] Proper to a porter or door-keeper. 

158r J. Bert Haddon's Anse. Osor. 397 b, Wherein he 


are Boat-hire, Wharfage, 
1761 Chron.in Aun. Xz 


1846 MeCuriocn Acc. Brit. Empire (3854) | 
1¢e 


anda bate es {etc., 1851 G. 


| slow port-fire consists of pepe: impregnated with salt 
i 
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promised full remission..in the fullnesse of his Porterly 
power [= power of the keys). 

t+ Porterly, ¢.2 and adv, Ols. [f. Porten 56.2] 

A. adj, Vertaining to, or characteristic of, a 
porter (PorTER 56.2); hence, Kade, vulgar, low. 

1603 FLorio fee Si (1634) 140 Off the stage,., they 
are base rascals, vagabond abjects, and porter: ice 
1673 Kixuman Unlucky Citizen 108 That Porterly Game of 
Nine-pins. 1 Brit, Apollo WW. No. 48 2/2 Silly and 
Porterly Reflcetions on you. 
His language was as..foul, and porterly, as ever was h 
at Billiogsgate, 

B. adv, Ina ‘porterly’ manner; vnigarly. 

3659 ‘Torriano, Facchinésco, basely, or porterly. 1663 
Drvven Wild Gallané vi, 1 was porterly drunk, and that 
J hate of all things in nature. 

Portership! (pdeataifip). [f Porter s3.) + 
“SHIP. ] The office of porter or door-keeper ; also 
with possessive, as a humorous title. 

1450 Kolls of Paril. V. 197/2 Th’ office of the Portership 
of the Castell of Rutland. 1§03 Aci 19 ffen. VIF, c. 10 § 
The office of Porter or Portershipp of the same Castell, 
1592 Nasue P. /'entlesee Wks, (Grosart) II. 95, 1 commend 
them ..to the protection of your Portership. 1610 T. 
Cocks Diary (1901) 98 Vf Short and he got not through 
for the patent of the Eoeeet br 1886 Lowel. Lett. (1894) 
11. 349 Content with a portership in the House of the Lord. 

Po'rtership 2. [f. Porter sé.2 + -sutp.] The 
office of a porter or carrier of burdens. 

1ga1 Maldon, Essex, Liber B. 57 The tyme yew shall 
ied ed in the office of ae of this towne. 

+ Portery, portary. Sc, Os. [a. MFI. porterie, 
-ertje, {, porter citizen, burgher, f. ford town, city: 
see Port 56,2] Cilizenship or burghership in 
a Flemish or Datch city; the body of citizens 
collectively ; the rights or privileges of a citizen 
or burgher (in the Netherlands). 

(In the quotation referring to Scottish merchants or factors 
residing in Flanders.) 

1365 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1.333 All factouris that ar 
Scottismen,.sall answer to the Conservatour, and nocht 
allege fra him to thair portary; and gif thai will abyde at 
thair portary, and nocht obey tu the said Conservatour, 
the Quenis majestie. .charges the said Conservatour that he 
discharge. .hir liegis. 

Portes(s, Porteur, var. Portas, PorTURE 54.1 

Portfire (péestfaie1). [After F. porte-fez, in 
same sense: sce PortE-.] A device used formerly 
for firing artillery, and now for firing rockets and 
other fireworks, and for igniting an explosive in 
inining: etc.; =: Fuse, Marcu sd.2 2. 

1647 Nye Gunnery ix. 77 For the priming thereof, make 
a Potfire [sé], or Fuse. hai Struamy Mariner's Alag. v. xiii. 
go Leaving a small hole for a Port-Fire. 1770 J. Harris 
Lex, Techn. M1, Portfire, is a Composition of Meal, Puw- 
der, Sulphur and Salt-Peter drove into a Case of Paper, 
but not very hard; ‘tis about 9 or 10 Inches long, and is 
used to fire Guns and Mortars instead of Match. 1798 
Carr. Berry in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1845) UE. 52 A 
port fire from L'Orient fell into the main royal of the 
Alexander. 1859 F. A, Gairritus Artil. Wan. (1862) 95 
Portfires are of four different natures—viz., Common port- 
fires, Percussion portfires, Miners’ portfires, and Slow port- 
fires, 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. sv., The common port. 
Jire is sixteen inches long, and is packed with a composition 
which burns at the rate of about one inch per minute, The 
ter 
and rolled into a solid cylinder about sixteen inches long. 
It will burn three or four hours. 

attri}, 1814 Lewts & Crarx Exp. Missouri (1893) IIT. 
ae Taking a port-fire match from his pocket. 1828 J. Al. 

PEARMAN Srtt, Gunner (ed. 2) 331 Portfires...Papers for 
forming portfire cases. 
Sire Clipper, a nippers for cutting off the ends of port-fires. 

+ Port-flask. Obs. rare. [See Porte-.] A 
belt or attachment for carrying a LG 

1598 R. Barret TAcor. Warres ut. i.34 With his flaske at 
his girdle, or hanging by a Port-flask, or Flask-leather 
vpon the right thigh. : 

Portfolio (post,{dvlie), Also 8 porto folio, 
portefolio, port folio, 8-9 port-folio, [Ia 
18th c. porto folio, ad. It. dortafogli, f. porta, imper. 
of fortare to carry + foglt, leaves, sheels of paper, 
pl. of fogiio :—L. folium leaf. First element altered 
after F. portefeuille: see PortE-.] 

1. A receptacle or case for keeping loose sheets 
of paper, prints, drawings, maps, music, or the 
like ; usually in the form of a large book-cover, 
and sometimes having sheets of paper fixed in it, 
between which specimens are placed. Also ES 

1722 J. Ricuarvson Sfatves, ef. Flaly 13 Another Porto 
Folio, all of Raffacle. 1764 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 85/1 A 
porto folio of choice original designs. 1768 Forstea in 
Phil, Trans, LVM, 215 More than 3o0o MSS. maps and 
drawings were kept in their portefolios, 1796 Afod. Gul- 
liver 53 1 tied He my port folio, 1806-7 J. Beresrorp 
Atiseries Hum, Life (1826) xu, vii, Aa huge portfolio of 
Miss’ or Master's early school drawings, 1812 Conese 
Picturesque xi. (1813) 113 The Doctor forward stepp'd to 
shew The wealth of his port-folio, 1838 Lytton Alice tix, 
His servant..placed his portfolios and letter-boxes on the 
table. 1858 C. W. Goonwin in Camér, Ess. 246 The com- 
pilers did not always confine themselves to the stores of 
their own portfolios. . . 

2. spec. Such a receptacle containing the official 
documents of a stale department; hence fig. the 
office of a minister of state. Orig. said in reference 
to France and other foreign countries. 

1835 Alison /ist. Exrvpe (1849-50) V. xxxii. § 8. 405 The 


1765 Westey Jrad. 4 Sept., | 
eard | 


porth, ad. 


1875 Kniaut Dict. Alech., Port. 


i 


PORTICO. 


portfolio of the war office was put into the hands of Carnot. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 2 As the subs of office quit 
their desks when premiers deliver up their portfolios. 1860 
Freeman /fist, Ess. [. it 46 On the other side of the 
Channel, the Minister bears Niel Lop here the Secretary 
bears his seal. 1898 IVestu:. Gas. 10 May 2/2 It seems 
hard that Lord Salisbury may do with impunity .. what 
Went coe Lord Rosebery not merely his windows but his 
portfolio, 

3. attribd. and Comé., as portfolio form, -huuter 
(cf. place-hunter); portfolio-atand, a piece of fur- 
nituse for holding portfolios, drawings, music, ete. 

1goz Daily Chron. x Oct. 3/4 The present monograph 
will be in “portfolio furin, with many illustrations. 1899 
Westm, Gaz. 13 June 1/2 Falls of Cabinets have become a 
custoin and startle only *Portfolio-hunters. 1887 Ruskin 
Preterita U1. 20 In his *portfolio-stands..were the eatire 
series of the illustrations to Scott, to Byron. 

Heace Portfo'lioed 2., furnished with a portfolio. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 185 All portfolioed, all band- 
booked.. without compassion or conscience, 1892 Reniere 
af Rev. Jan. 6/2 Bewailiag the consequences of portfolived 
incapacity, Y : 

+ Port-glaive. Ods. [ad. F. porte-glaive: 
see PorTe- and Guatve.] A sword-bearer; a 
member of the military and religious Order of the 
Knights Sword-bearers founded 1201 in Livonia. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Poriglaive,a Sword-bearer. 1725 
Coats Dict. Her. sv., Knights of the Order of the Por- 
glaive, or Sword. Bearers ia Poland, in Latia called Ensifert. 
1755 Jounson, Portgiave, a sword rer. 

‘ort-grave: see PORT-REEVE. 

Porth (pe up). Cornw. dial, [Coru. and W. 
. porius Poutt.] A small bay or cove. 

1860 Biog. §& Crit. Jr. ' The Times’ 245 Romantie coves 
provincially called Porths, 1880 Cuart. M. Mason Forty 
Shires yor One of the little lovely inlets, or porths, as they 
are called, which break every part of the Cornish coast. 

Port-hole (po-stihoul), = [f. Port 54,3 + 
Hour 56.] 

1. Naut, Aa aperture ia a ship’s side; sfec. 
formerly one of those throagh which cannon were 
pointed ; now, one of the apertures for the adinis- 
sion of light and air; = Port 54.3 2 b. 

1591 Percivact Sp. Diet., Portaiola, a port-hole, porta. 
@x638 Rateicu Royal Navy 26 Wont to plant great red 
Port-holes in their broad sides, where they carried no 
Ordnance at all. 1691 ‘IT, H{ave] Ace. New fovent. p. x, 
So contrived the Port Holes therein, that most of her Guns 
might point to one Center. Lond. Gaz, No. 4329/5 
{They] went through the Port-holes into the Long-boat. 
1759 FaLconer 90-Gun Ship 41 Full ninety brazen guns 
her port-holes fil 1802 Naval Chron, VAM. 481 ‘The con- 
trivance of port-holes..is attributed to Descharges, a French 
ship-builder at Brest, in the reign of Louis the ‘Twelfth. 
1892 Crark Russeie Marriage at Sea iii, A black steain- 
buat,.. her portholes glittering as though the whole length 
of her was studded with brilliants. 

LE 16or Marston Antonio's Kev. 1. ii, The port holes Of 
eathed spirit are nere corb’d up. | ’ 

2. ¢ransf. @. An aperture in a wall for shooting 
throngh, etc.; an embrasure; b. a similar aperture 
in other structures, e.g. in the door of a furnace. 

1644-5 N. Daaxe Steve Ponte/r. Surtees) 37 One of our 
men was looking out of a porthole on the round tower. 
4703 MAUNDKELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) 19 It has the face of 
a Castle, being built with portholes for Artillery, instead of 
Windows. 1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) 1. mt. xxxiv. 157 
This city is inclosed within a wall above a mile in each 
square, with a great number of regular turrets and por- 
holes for arrows. 1870 J. Roskete in Ang, Aleck, 18 Feb. 
5347/2 The ‘ port holes ' are left open. 

BY A steam port (Port s¢.3 4). 

1875 in Knicut Died. Meck. 1888 Hastucn Model Engin. 
Handybk, 27 On turning the fly-wheel the crank draws the 
piston-rod out and inclines the cylinder sideways, bringing 
the port-hole to the left. /d/d. 37 Fig. 29, where the size 
and position of each port-hole may be seen. . 

4. aitrib. and Comdb., as port-hole shutter, window, 

1766 Entick London SV. 88 The roof is .. enlightened by 
four port-hole windows, 18ga E. Reeves /fomeward Sound 
gs We now find the advantage of the port-hole shutters, 

orthors, -hos, early forms of Portas. 

+ Portic. Obs. rare. Also 7 portick. [OE. 
ad. L, porticus: see next; cf. OHG. pyorzth, etc. 
Not in ME., where F. Zorehe Porcit took its place ; 
re-introduced in r7the.] A portico, a porch, 

agoo tr. Bada's Hist. u. iii {x890) 106 For in booe 
foreewedenan portic ma ne meahte beon {L. co grod prae- 
dicta porticus plura capere nequinit), ¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosg. 
John x. 23 And ge-eade se hzlend in temple in portic 
salamones. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Jobn v. Se mere hefd fif 
potticas, A 

1682 Wneea Journ. Greece t, 18 It hath on the outside 
a Portic round it... Each side of the Portick is of Fourteen 
foot long. (did. 76 A fine Mosque; whose Portick is sup- 
ported hy Red Marble Pillars. 4 r 

b. A philosopher of the Porch; « Stoic philo- 
sopher. stonce-se5e. 

«1644 Quastes Funeral Elegies Poems (173) 417 Thou 
dry-brain'd Portick, whose Ahenean brest Transcending 
Passion, never was opprest With grief. M 

Portico (poeatrko). Pl. -oes, -o@ (also 7 -o'a). 
[a. It. (also Sp., Pg.) portico:—L. porticus colon- 
nade, arcade, porch, f. porta door, gate, Port 56.3] 

L. Arch. A covered ambulatory consisting of 
a roof supported by columns placed at regular 
intervals, usnally altached asa porch toa building, 
but sometimes forming a separate structure; a 
colonnade ; +2 pergola in a garden (06s.). 


PORTICOED. 


1603 13. Jonson Volfone un. i, I.. wont to fix ny bank in 
face of the public Piazza, near the shelter of the Portico to 
the Procuratia. 1649 Evetyn Diary 30 May, His Majesty's 
statues thrown down at St. Panle’s Portico and the Inx- 
change. a@ 1662 Hevuin Laud 1. 210 He caused a stately 
Portico to be erected at the West end of the Church. 1686 
Buaxet 7¥az, iv. (1750) 233 The Beanty of their Temples, 
and of the Porticos before them, is amazing. 1706 Lond, Gas. 
No. 4249/3 Making all sorts of Parterres, Porticoes, Arbours, 
1758 Jounson Jd/er No. 33 ? 27 The porticos where Socrates 
sat. 1870 Bryane /iad I. v1. 194 Priam’s noble hall, A 

lace built with graceful porticos. 1886 Ruskin /raterita 
Nig 25 Porticoes should not be carried on the top of arches. 
» spec. The Painted Porch at Athens: see 
Porcu 4; hence jig. the Stoic philosophy. Also 


adlusively. 

1788 Gisson Deel. & F. xliv. 1V. 352 From the portico, the 
Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die, 1825 
Lama fa Ser. u. Barbara S—, Poor men's smoky cabins 
are not always porticoes of moral philosophy. 1837 Mac- 
aunay Fss., Bacon (1877) 403 Suppose that Justinian .. had 
called on the last few sages wlio still haunted the Portico, 

2. trans}. and fig. 

1720 Ozeit Vertot's Rom. Rep. ¥. 1. 228 Two Javelins 
were fixed in the Earth, and a third fastened across upon 
the Poiats of those. All the /Equi..passed under this 
military Portico. 1727-46 Tnomson Susnaer 1393 Now to 
the verdant portico of woods. .they walk, 1831 Caatyce in 
Vroude Lift 882) Il. 226 Now it seems to me as if this 
life were but the inconsiderable portico of man’s existence. 

Icnce Po rticoed a., furnished with a portico. 

1665 J. Wrens Stone-Heng (1725) 103 The Temples ..were 
circumalated, or cither singly or doubly porticoed about. 
1856 Miss Mutock % ¢/alivax i, The High Street, with the 
mayor's house..porticocd and grand. 


| Po-rticus. Oés. [L.; see prec.] = prec. 
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a1340 Hamroir Psalter xv. 5 He is porcioun & mede of 
myn heritage. ¢ 1440 Yacod's iVel/ 21 In defraude of here 
wyves & chylderyn, to lettya hein fro be porcyoun pat 
longyth to an be ry3t. .1§38 Starkey England 1. iv. 
113 Inheritarys to a grete porcyon of intaylyd land. 190 
Seensee F. Q. it. ii, 2 Full lieele weenest thou what sorrows 
are Left thee for porcion of thy livelyhed. <9 Futter 
Lloty & Prof. Si. ¥. xix. 437 On whom the earth as their 
common mother bestowed a grave for a childs portion. 
1818 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) 11.21 Sir Joseph Jekyll decreed, 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to their original portions, as 
well as to the additional portions given by the will, 38 
Macautay His#, Eng, xii. U1. 210 On what security. .coul 
any man invest his money or give a portion to his children, 
ifhe could not rely on positive laws aad on the uninter- 
muptes possession of many years? 

3. Dowry; a marriage portion. Also Jortiou- 
money. (In quot. 1511 = DowER a. 

agit Fasyan IV idl in Chron, (1811) Pref. 7 Also I will 
that my chalice, wt my ij crewetts and pax of siluer,.. 
whiche before daies I gave to my wif, remayn styll to her, in 


| augmentyng of hir porcion. 1602 Warnen Ads, Eng. tx. 


1624 B. Jonson Masque, Neptune's Trinniph Wks. (Reldg.) 


640/2 Till the whole tree become 1 porticus, Or arched 
arbour, a@1661 Hotvpay Yivenal 146 ‘Vheir baths.. were 
of a less extent then their porticus or arch’d walks. 1682 
Sim T. Browne Chr. Mor, in. § 21 Sleep not in the Dogana's 
of the Peripatus, Academy, or Porticus: be a moralist of 
the mount. 1685 H, More Paraiip. Prophet. xxxii, 289 
Porticus’s likewise ran through the whole Ground-plot of 
the ‘Temple. 

| Portiére (portygr). [Ir.:-med.L. fortiria, 
prop. fem, sing. of adj. fortdrius belonging to 
a door or gate; see Porter s6.1) A curtain hing 
over a door or doorway, to prevent dranght, to 
serve as a screen, or for ornament. 

1855 Tuackeray Newcomes Ixiii, What frightful Boucher 
and Lancret shepherds and shepherdesses leered over the 
porti¢res! 1881 Corwh. Mag. July 50 We drew aside the 
portitre that concealed the door. 

_ attrib. 1893 Sarius Aladam Safphira 83 There was a 
Jontle of portiére rings. 1897 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/5 A 
pair of portitre curtains, old appliquée erabroidery on crim- 
son silk velvet ground, 
+Portifolium, portyfolyom. Ods. 
come of med.L, portiforium, a Porras. 

1546 Batu 1st Exam. A, Askew 34h, ‘Their popish porty- 
folyoms and maskynge bokes, 
141 ‘Though wey 


rare, 


1580 — Jinage Both Ch. 1. 
neuer have Beades, Latine Primers, porti- 
folyomes, nor other signes of hipocrisie. 


Porrtify, v. nonce-wd. [f. Port sb.7} To 
convert (clarct) into port; in quot. fg. 

1861 Tnackrray Round, Papers xiv, grant you .. that 
this claret is loaded, as it were: but your desire to fortify 
yourself is amiable, is pardonable, is perhaps honourable. 

Portigue,-ingue, var. PortaGue Oés., gold coin. 

Portinanoe, variant of PurTENANCE Oés. 

Portingale, -gall, etc., obs. ff. Portucat, 

Portion (poe-1fan), sé. Forms: 4 poretun, 
4-6 -ion, -ioun (etc.); 4-5, 7 portioun, 7- ione, 
§- portion. (ME. porciun, portion, a. OF. por 
cio, portion (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
portid-nem share, part, proportion (whence also 
Prov., Sp. porcton, It. poratone, Pg. porzao).] 


I. 1. The part (of anything) allotted or belong- 


ing to one person; a share. Also fig. 

1300 Cursor Af. 4746 (Cott.) He salde ilk man his por- 
Clon [w.r7, -ciun, -cioun). ¢1325 Chron. Eng, 352 (Ritson) 
The kyng of Esex wes riche mon, He le to ys portion 
Wylteschire, Barkschyre. 1382 Wveur /wke xv.12 Fadir, 
3yue to me the porcioun of substaunce, ethir catel, that by- 
fallith to me. ¢1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 3585 Gif the yonger 
damysele The balf, or els sum porciowne, That sho inai 
have to Warisowne. 1535 CovERoaLe 3 Esdras v. 8 Euery 
man pone his porcion agayne in Tewry. 1591 Saks. 
1 ffen. V1,v. iti. 125, 1 vaworthy am To woe so faire a Dame 
to be his wife, And haue no portion in the choice my selfe, 
1696 Paitues (ed. s), Portion, a Lot, or Share of any 
thing that is to be parcell'd out or divided. 1972 Junius 
f.et?. \xviii. (1820) 338 The study of the law requires but a 
moderate portion of abilities. 187 Mes. A. Kerra tr. 
Rauke's Hist. Servia 25 He honourably performed his 
portion of the compact. 

b. A quantity or allowance of food allotted to, 
or enough for, one person, 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge ii, She dyd brynge to hym 
[a poor man] his porcion as she was custommed for to 
doo, 1§25 Lp. BERNERS Froiss. UW. cexxii [ecxviii.} 691 
To close you vp in a castell, and there to be holden vnder 
subiection, and to lyue by porcion, 16x11 Bintr /sther ix, 
22 Daies of feasting and ioy, and of sending portions one to 
another, 1629 Wapswortn Piler. iii 16 Fach man hath.. 
brought him..halfe a pound of beefe which they call tbeir 

rtion, ¢1880 Newspaper, The demand, in London alone, 
for soles [fish] of the size to make one ‘portion ‘ 

2. The part or share of an estate given or passing 
by law to an heir, or to be distributed to him in the 


settlement of the estatc. Also fig. 


xlvii, 2a1 Who lones not for the Person but the Portion 
louesnowhit. 1625 Boswect in Ellis Orig. Lett. Seri. 111. 
195 Her portion money. .is already paying here, 1647 N, 
Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. xii. (1739) 64 This custom..|was] 
from the Latins, who used to give Dower with the man, 
and receive Portion with the woman. 1726 Swiet Gudliver 
ti, I married Mrs. Mary Burton..with whom I received 
four hundred pounds for a portion, 186x M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 35 Edward, on his side, is to give the moderate 
Portion of ro,coo marks with his daughter. . 

4, That which is allotted to a person by provi- 
dence; lot, destiny, fate. + Zo day ove’s portion 
with, to cast in one’s lot with (Lor sd. 1). 

@1335 Prose Psaiter xiix, [1.] 19 pou..laid py porcioun 
wyp spouse-breches. c1g00 Afo/ Lod. 51 If aai presume 
agen pis, know he hia: to haue porcoun wip Giezi. 1535 
CovervaLe Fob xx. 29 This is the porcion that y* wicked 
shal hane of God, and the heretage that he maye toke for 
of the Lorde. — £eefus. xxv.19 Y® porcion of the vngodly 
shal fall vpon her. 1667 Micron 7. ee 70 Eternal Justice 
«here their Prison ordain'd In utter darkness, and their 
portion set. 1709 Srakte Zatler No. 541 When Labour 
was pronounced to be the Portion of Man, 1851 NEALE 
é/yin, Lief life is here our portion, 

IT. 5. A part of any whole: = Part 5d, 1. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse, 8118-20 A day here may bea 
goes Of ane hundreth yhere, als men may se, Alle-if 


pat porcyon fulle lytylle be. 1387 Txevisa J/igdes (Rolls) 
9 Pe norp est portioun of Arabia hatte Saba. 1480 Caxton 


1. 
Chica Eng. cexvii. 204, xxx thousand pounde of syluer | 


to be payed within fii yere, .euery yere x thousand pound 
34 euyn porcyons. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas. f (1817) V. 103/1 
That. .portioun of the lordshipe of Dumhar boundit meithit 
and inerchit as eftir-followes, 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
(1726) I. 416 Such a Portion of the Ecliptic, as the Sun 
describes in the mean while by its Annual Motion towards 
the East. 183: Macautay £ss., ¥. 7/ampden (1887) 205 
Almost every part of this virtuous and blameless life..is a 
pees and splendid portion of our national history. 1860 
TYNDALL Géac. 1. vii. 48 A portion of the pressure was 
transmitted laterally, 2 
6. A part of the whole existing stock (of any- 
thing); a (limited) quantity or amount; some. 
13.. Coer de L.. 5413 The Sarezynes .. cryede, trewes !.. 
To the false Kyng off Fraunse; And he hem grauntyd.. 
For a porcioun off golde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipman's T. 
56 Toward the toun of Brugges for to fare To byen there a 
porcion of ware. 1426 in Surtees Mise. (1888) 6 He boghit 
of Joha Lyllyng a porcion of alom. 1526 Siler. Perf, 
{W. de W. 1531) 12h, But grace, ye the leest porcyon of 
race,..issufficyent. 1817 Jas. Mint Brit, [India lll. vi.i.8 
ajeef Khan, whose taleats had. .given aportion of stability 
tothe imperial throne. 1838 T. ‘Inomson Chem. Org. Bodies 


96s Tt would not be surprising if a portion of water, so far , 


ron being decomposed, were actually formed by the union 
of its constituents previously existing in the grain. 

+7. The action of dividing ; division, partition, 
distribntion. Ods. rare. 

C14 Eee St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4796 And parted in to 
twa knyghts hande, Be euen porcioune. 1 Fasyvan 

Chron. vi. cxlix, 136 Ahter y* which porcion, Ciadnnyne, 
heryage of the dynycion & stryfe among the Almayns..sped 
hym thyther, 1635 Swan Sfec. Af, are) 174 That propor- 
tion is quite taken away which God the Creator hath 
observed in all other things : making them all in number, 
weight aad measure, in an excellent portion and harmony. 

Portion (poeafan),v. [ad. obs. F. portionner, 
porctonner (1339 in Godef.) to apportion, divide 
into shares (= med.L. portiéndre, 1374 in Du 
Cange), f. F. portion Portion ; see APPORTION.] 

1. ¢rans. To divide into portions or shares ; to 
assign or distribute in shares, to share out; = 
APPORTION 2. 2. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunnr Chron, (1810) 51 Pe barons portiond pe 
lond enen bam bituene, 1725 Pore Odyss, vit. 514 Now 
each partakes the feast, 
ogy and cach his portion shares. 2763 SNENSTONE 
A, Vision Wks, 1765 11. 87 The journey seenied to be por- 
tioned into four distinct stages. 1859 Jeruson Brittany 
xvi. 254 The petty chiefs among whom the country was 
portioned out. 1887 Bowen /2neid v, 362 After the races 
are ended, tbe prizes portioned as due. 

b. To allot or assign to any one as his portion 
or share; = APPORTION v. 1. 

,871 Browntne Balanstion 2326 No : it was praise, I por- 
tioned thee, Of being good true husband to thy wile t oo. 
Lo. Burencirae Vizg, Georg. 1. 43 Not that the gods Have 
portioned them some special gift (L. gia sit divinitus iltis 
digeniun), or fate Bestowed a deeper sense of things to be. 

2. Togivea portion ordowryto; to dower, endow. 

1712 M. Henev Commun. w. God (1822) 365 The Psalmist 
having given preference to God's favour,..and portioned 
himself in that, here expresseth his great complacency in 


the wine prepares, Portions the, 


PORTIONER. 


the choice he had made. 1838 Murray's Handbh, 
NV. Germ. 449 Louis of Arnstein, having no son, married and 
porlioned off his seven daughters, dividing among them a 
part of his estates, 1855 M. Arnon Balder Dead 114 That 
one, long portion'd with his doom of death, Should change 
his lot, and fill another's life. 1865 Dickens Alué. Fr. 11. 
iv, When 1 marry with their consent they will portion me 
most handsomely. r 

3. Tomix in due proportion ; = APPORTION z, 3. 

3811 Self Instvuctor 514 Roman oker.. when properly 
portioned with gum-water, 

Hence Po rtioned /f/. a., Portioning vd/, sh. 
1932 Pore Ef, Bathurst 267 Him portion'd maids, apprea- 
ticd orphans blest. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. U1. 
paz Revenues. consecrated to the portioning of noble young 

ladies in marriage. 1850 Bracke 2schylus UH. 22 We all 
must bear our portioned Jot. 


+Po:rtionable, a. Oés. rare. [f. Portion sé, 
+ -ABLE: cf. proportionable.} Yroportional. 

€ 1374 Cnaucer Boetd. 1. met. 1x. 68 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
byndest the elementus by nowmbyres porcionables, pat the 
colde thinges mowen acorden with the hote thinges. 


Portional (pdesfenal), 2. rare. pe late L, 
portionalis partial; see Portion sd, and -au.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a portion or 
part; partial. 

138a Wycur 1 Esdras viii. 31 These ben the prougstis, 
after ther kuntres, and porciounelis [v.7. porciounel, 1388 

rcionel] princehodis [Vég. porcionales principatus] of 
ken that with me oe vp fro llahiloine. 1662 Gun- 
ning Leat Fast 30 Why apply we the 4th, and 6th day 
of the week to stations? (or meetings for prayer, portional- 
fasting, and Sacrament). @1670 Hacker Cent. Serm, 
(1675) 247 The Christians should punctually observe a par- 
tional abstinence, according to the time of forty days. 

2. Of the nature of a portion or dowry. 

1683 Eveiyy Afew. 16 Mar. He [Sir J. Child} lately 
married his daughter to the eldest son of the Duke of Bean- 
fort,..with £50,000 portional present, and various expecta- 
tions. 


Hence Po'rtionally adv., by way of a portion or 


part ; ely, in part. rare. 

1617 Couns Def. BA. Ely 1. i. 2g Peter receiued, and 
receiued for himselfe,.. but nepexds, not dArcws, portionally 
and merical gly not wholly aad entirely. 1865 Exiza 
Metevarp ¥. Wedgwood I. 330 The ‘Brick House and 
Works ‘ stood on what now forms portionally the site of the 
Wedgwood Institute, 

Portionary. Ols. exc. //ist. [ad. med.L. 
porlionarius a canon’s deputy in a cathedral, re- 
ceiving half a prebend (¢ 1200 in Du Cange) (so 
OF. porcionaire 1442 in Godef.) : see Portion sd. 
and -ary1J,] = Portions? 2. 

3548 Act 2 § 3 Edw. Vi, ¢. 2B § aoe all and everie 
person. shall paye their tythes for thincrease of the saide 
cattell so goinge in the saide waste or common, to the 
parson vicar prepeletcns porcyonarie owner or other their 
fermors, 1620 Brent tr, Sees Counc. Tread vin. (1676) 


, 734 That in Cathedral Churches, all the Canons and Por- 


eee 


tionaries shall be Priests, Deacons, or Sub-deacons. 1778 
Fing. Gasetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Wolverhampton, In this parish 
K. Ed ar founded a chapel of 8 portionaries, the chief of 
whom he made patron to them all. 


+ Portionate, ¢. Obs. rave—°. _[ad. med.L. 
portionalus provided with n portion.) = Propor- 


TIONATE, ence + Portionately adv. Obs. 
vare—*, in equal shares, settee Ie 
1548 Upautete. Eras. Par. Fohn 115 b, They so deuided 


the resydue of his garmentes sane his coate..that enery 
manne had hy's parte porcionately. 

Portioner (pée3fanaz). [f. Portion sb. or v. + 
“ER, 2. Cf. med.L. portionarius.] 

I. 1. Scots Law. The proprietor of a small piece 
of land forming a portion of an original forty-inerk 
land, which has been subdivided among co-helrs 
or otherwise broken up; a small laird. 

1ssz Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 130 Quhair happinis to 
be side ponies: of landis whi the Schyir, the 
Scheref sall adjown the samyn togidder, quhill he mak the 
fouretie mark land of auld extent. 2 /bid. 676 Alexan- 
der Chalmer portioner of Petty. 1674 in Wodrow //ist. Su: 
Ch. Scot, (1721) I. 367 Robert Schaw Portioner in Auchmouty 
[fined] in 49 Pounds. 1991 Statist. Ace. Scot. 1, 9 There 
are sixteen greater, and a considerable number (about a 
hundred) of smaller proprietors, called here Portioners, from 
their baving a small portion of Jand belonging to them. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 396 My father belonged to that 
respectable class of landowners termed portioners, 

. Heir- or heiress-portioner: One of two or 
more heirs female who succeed to eqnal portions 
of a heritage in default of heirs male ; or the son or 
other male representative of such a joint-heiress. 

1576 Reg. Privy Council Seot, I. sit Alisoua Dunbar 
ane of the airis portionaris of the lordschip of Loch and 
Kilconquhair, 1655 in Z, Boyd Zion's Frozwers (1855) App- 
29/2 We Marion Boyd aad Zacharias M¢Callum aires por- 
tionairis to umquhill Mr. Zacharias Boyd. 1765 Act § 
Geo. I11,c. 26 Preamble, The eldest heir female always suc- 
ceeding without division and excluding heirs portioners. 1 
Act 49 $ 50 Vict. c. 29 § 19 The eldest of such heirs por- 
tioners shall succeed to the tenancy without division. 

+2. Lccl, = Portionist 2. Obs. / 

3670 Biounr Law Dict. Portioner (.. Portionariush.« 
where a Parsonage is served by two or sometimes, three 
Ministers alternately .. the Ministers are called Portianers, 
because they have but their Portion or Proportion of the 
Tythes or Profits of the Living. 1848 War7oN Law 
Lex., Portioner,a minister, who, together with others, serves 
a benefice, because he has only a portion of the tithes or 
profits of the living. 

3. Zug. Law. One of several persons among 


PORTIONIST 


whom a, settled fund is appointable; a sharer. 
(Cf, PorTION sd. 2.) rare. 

1884 Sia KE. E, Ray in Law Times Ref, L. 261/1 In none 
of the decisions or dicta has the Ee right of the portioners 
to receive their portions out of the estale been questioned, 

4. techn. One of a number of artificers who each 
contribute a ccrtaln part of the complete article. 

1879 Globe 11 Oct. 1/4 Each of the several contributors— 
technically called portioners. , 

II. 5. One who divides (anything) into portions 
or shares. rare~°, 

3775 in Asu; and in later dicts. 

Portionist. [ad. med.L. portidnista (1499 
In Du Cange), f. portron-em Voution : see -18T. 

]. A siudent in a college, receiving or entitled to 
n defined portion or allowance of food (whether as 
boarder or as recipient of a benefaction). 

+a. At St. Andrews, A student who boarded 
with the principal of the college, and was entitled 
to his ‘commons’, Ods. 

1563-7 Bucnanan Reform, St, Andros Wks. (S.T.S.) 7 
The stenart to be payit be the principal off the profet of the 
portionistis. 

b. In reference to Merton College, Oxford: 
A rendering of the Latin term fortionista, applied 
to the class of poor scholars usually called fost- 
masters. 

‘The official terms are, in Latin documents, ortioniséa, in 
English, postinaster; portionist appears to be merely a 
z7th c. literary rendering of the former by Wood, Hearne, 
and others after them. 

ax672 Woon Life t Aug. an, 1635 (0. H.S.) I. 45 ‘Vhe 
old stone-house, wherein his son A. Wood was borne (called 
antiently Portionists or Postmasters hall), /ééd. 52 The 
second brother of A. Wood, named Edward, became one of 
the portionists or postmasters of Merton Coll. [in 1642]. 
1710 Hearne Collect, (O. H.S.) IL, 54 He..was enter'd at 
5 Years of Age, as one of the Portionists or Post-Masters 
of Merton Coll. 18326 Soutuey in Q. Revo. XXXIV. 343 
Parkhurst (afterwards Bishop of Norwich) whose portionist 
and pupil he was at Merton College. 1895 RasHmae 
Universities 1). 488 The body of Portionists (now corrupted 
to Postmasters) was engrafted. .abont the year 132. 

2, Eccl. One of two or more incumbents who 
share the duties and revennes of a benefice. 

1743 Aet 16 Geo. £7, ¢. 28 § 35 All.. Easter offerings, and 
other dues..Uhat have been nsnally paid to the said rector 
or vicar, or portinnists of the parish chnrch of Stepney. 
1794 \V. Comae Boydell's Thames 1. 59 Its parochial tithes 
are divided between three portionists, who are all pre- 
sented by the church of Exeter. 1888 Dict, Nat. Biog. 
XII. 247/2 He was also canon resident and portionist at 
Hereford. 

Portionize,v. rare~'. [f. Portion sb. + -12E.] 


trans. To express or describe only in part. 

1594 Zepheria it. 14 Then though my pencil glance here 
on thine eyess Sweet! think thy Fair it doth but por- 
tionise! a 

Portionless (pé-sfonlés), 2. [f. Portion sé. 
+ -LEss,} Without a portion; dowerless, 

178e Miss Buanev Cecilia vin. ii, Were this excellent 
young creature portionless, I would not hesitate in giving 
my consent. 1859 ‘Tuackeray Virgin. iv, Harry, Harry | 
1 wish | had put by the money for thee, my r portion. 
less child. 1863 Miss Brappow Eleanor's Vict. iii, The 
daughters found themselves left portionless. 


+ Portitor. Oés. rare. [a. med.L. portitor, 


irreg. f. aq door, gate.}_ A door-keeper, a janitor. 
1480 Vardr. Acc. Edw. /V (1830)128 To the portitour at 


itijd. by the day. /éfd. 170 Thomas Stanes Portitonr of 


the saine grete Warderobe. 

Portiture, obs. form of PoRTRAITURE, 

+Portiuncle. Sc. Oss. In § porciunkle. 
fa. ¥. portioncule, +-tncule, ad. L. portinncula, 
dim. of portidn-em Portion: see -uNcLE.] A 
small add (of land) ; a pendicle, 

1470 Burgh Rees, Prestwick 7 May (Maiu. Cl.) 2 Efftir 
pelyntht of be said porcinnkle of lande. /did. 4 A porci- 
unkle of commoun land, paiand 3erli at sanct Nicholas dai 
ij4 to sainct Nicholas lycht in pe said kirk. 

Portland! (poestlénd). A peninsula or ‘island’ 
on the coast of Dorsetshire; a//r#d. in names of 
nalaral and artificial products of Portland Island, 
or of objects connected with it; as Portland 
&rrowroot, Portland beds: see quots.; Portland 
cement, a cement resembling 2. sfove in colour: 
sce CEMENT $6.1 note; also attrié., as P. cement 
maker, mill, etc.; Portland oolite, a limestone 
of the Upper Oolite formation, especially developed 
in the Isle of Portland; Portland powder : sce 
quot. 1858; Portland sago = P. arrowroct; also 
called Portland [sland sago; Portland sand, 
Portland Screw: see quots.; Portland spurge, 
Euphorbia Portlandica; Portland stone, a valn- 
able building stone quarried in the Isle of Portland. 

1834-1 C. A. Hargis Dict. Med. Terminol, Portland 
Saga, ‘ortland arrow-root, a fecula prepared from Arnnt 
macelatim in the Isle of Portland. 1865 Treas. Bot. oft 
>From the tubers of this plant [A run mraculatum|..a starch 
called Portland Arrowroot was formerly..prepared. — 1849 
Craic, "Portland beds, or J'ortland limestone, a series of 
caleareous strata belonging to the upper part of the Oulite 
formation, found chiefly..in the Isle of Portland. 1824 
Shee J. Aspdin's Patent No. 5022 An improvement in 
ye artificial stone... which 1 call *Portland cement. 1858 

Moos Dict. Trade, fortiand-cement Maker, a mann. 


user of cement for builders. 1885 7¥mes, Engineeri 
Vou, V1). ei a 
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Sxppi. 13 Apr. 60/1 * Portland’ cement..was patented in 
1824 by Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer, of Leeds, who fancied 
that it bore some resemblance to the oolitic limestone of 
Portland Island. rgoo HWestur, Gaz. 17 July 6/3 The neigh- 
bourhood of these two rivers [Thames Ad Medway], from 
being the cradle of the Portland Cement industry, has now 
become the chief seat of the manufacture. 1833 J. Puintirs 
Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) V1. 533 Names of Strata 
on Mr. Smith's Map and Sections [1815] ...9 Portland rock. | 
-. Present Names {18331 ..*Portland oolite. 2801 Aled. 
Frnl.V. 417 A Printed paper .. recommending a revival 
of the old remedy for the Gout, known by tbe name of 
the *Portland Powder. From [this] we should be led to 
believe that_this remedy was purchased and dispersed by 
the present Duke of Portland; whereas, it was by his father, 
many years ago. 1858 Mayne £-xfos. Lex, Portland Pow- 
der, aname of a formerly celebrated gont remedy, consist+ 
ing of equal parts of birthwort, gentian, germander tops 
nnd leaves, ground pine and lesser centaury, dried, pow: | 
dered, and sifted. 1849 Craic. *Portland sago. 1859 Pact. 
Handbk, Geol. Terms, Portland Stone and *Portland 
Saad, a well-known group of the upper oolite...1¢ consists | 
of shelly freestones of variable texture nnderlaid by thick 
beds of sand. 1885 Lyene Alem. Geol. (ed. 4) 294 ‘Whe cast 
of a spiral nnivalve called by the quarrymen the ‘*Portland 
Screw'..is common, 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL Vox 
Order Euphorbiacex... Euphorbia Portlandica (*Portland 
Spurge). @1jao Suerrizco (Dk, Buckhm.) Ié&s, (1729) 11. 
258 Each step of one entire *Portland-stone. 1851 Borrow 
Lavengroxciv, Lunatic-looking erections, in what thesimple- 
tons call the modern Gothic taste, of Portland-stone. 
Ilence Portlandian a. Geo/., the specific designa-_ | 
tion of a subdivision of the Upper Oolite, developed | 
in the Isle of Portland. | 
1885 Gene Pert-bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 798 The Upper or | 


Portland Oolites. .are divisihle into three groups : (1) Kim- 
meridgian, at the base: (2) Portlandian... his group, rest- 
ing directly on the Kimmeridge clay, consists of lwo 
divisions, ae Portland Sand and Portland Stone. /éyfd. 
799 Among Portlandian fossils a single species of caral 
(Usastrza oblonga) occurs. 
Portland 4: see next. | 
Port-last. Nani. ?0s. Also 7 portlasse, 
-lesse, 8-9 (erron.) portland. [Original form and 
derivation obscure: cf. Portior.] Of uncertain 
meaning : explained, from 1704, as the gunwale of | 
aship. Chiefly in phrase (down) a fortlast: said 
of a yard, | 
1633 T. James Voy. 11 The Portlesse of the Fore-Castell | 
was in the water. /é/d. 113 The Portlasse. 1699 Damrter 
boy. UL. ut. 64 Our oe ic and Fore-yard were lowered 
down a Port last, as we call it, that is down preity nigh the 
Deck, 1704 J. Hanais Lex, Vechn. 1, Port-last, the same | 
as the Gun-wale of a Ship; therefore they say a Vard is | 
down a Port-last, when it lies down on the Deck. 1726 
Suetvockr Voy. round Work? 3 By 11 of the clock we were 
under bare poles, with our yards a portland. 1769 Fatconer | 
Diet, Marine (1789), d/ utter, to lower the lower yards down | 
a port-last. 1815 Sporting J/ag, XLVI, 164 A ship lying 
to, with her yards a portland. 1867 Smytn Saslor's Word- | 
bk, Portdast, oc Portoise, synonymous with guazale, | 

+Portledge. Nauti. Amer. Ols. Forms: 7 | 
portlige, porledge, 7-8 portledge, -lidge, 8 
-lege, -ledg, -lage. [Corruplion of Porrace s4,1 
in sense 4, perh. through confusion with the some- | 
times synonymous privilege.) = PortTaGE sé! 43 | 
usually affrid., as portledce bill, money. 

1636 Doc. /list, St. Afaine \VI1. 95 J think we shall make 
little lesse tie on share for the last yeares worke, which 
was £6 portledge, and £1 35. 3d. for the fish delinered 
Mr. Winter, and £3 you promised me for ay Charge in | 
Bringinge oner the shippe. 1639 /é/d. 185 Ednard Trebie 
. Creditor for his § share for his portledge monye 2 5 0. 
Lbid. 190 Markes Gande.. Creditor .. for his porledge Mone 
2 Moneths. 1679 Nee. Crt. Assistants, Alass. (1901) 11. 
131 For Refusing to pay. .his wages after the Rate of three 
pounds tenn shillings per moneth as by the Portlidge bill 
may Appeare. 1975 Al/ass. Archives CCV1. 94 To amonnt 
of Mens wages as per Portledg Bill 56. 17. 49 

Portless, a. [f. Port sé.) + -Less.] Without 
a port. 

1807 J. Bartow Cofsntd, x. 199 Her plains, long Pores, 
now no more complain Of nseless rills and fountains nu 
in vain. | 

Portlet (poeutlét). [f. Port s6,0+ -Ler.) A 
small or tiny port; a creek. 

1587 Haratson England 1, xii. in ffolinshed 1. 60/2 Being 
past these portlets [months of the Erme and Vealm]then next 
of all we come to Plimmouth hanen. 1603 Owen Pembroke- 
shire (1892) 99 Where it maketh a portlett for smale shipp- 
inge. 1775 R, Cuannien Pray, Asia MM, (5825) 1. 178 The 
artificial tslands and portlets which he made by the seaside, 
are all now equally invisible, 1888 W. Denton Fug. fn 
15th C. 89 Attacks on the ports and portlets along the sonth 
coast of England. 

+ Portlike, a. Obs. rare. [f. Port sé.4 + -LiKE.) 
= Portty. 

1603 Froato Afontaigne (1632) Pref. Poem, When first this 
portlike Frontispeece was wronght, 1748 Drayton's Vks., 
Poly-olb. v. 26a) Where once the porthke edd. 1612, 1622 
portly} oak and large-limb‘d poplar stood.- 

Porrtlily, adv. rare—°,  [f. as next + -Ly 2.] 
In a portly manner. 

1727 Batrey vol. 1, Portiily, statelily, gracefully. 

Portliness (poitlinés). [f. Portny a. + 
-NEsS.] ‘The quality or condition of being portly. 
a, Statcliness, dignity of hearing, appearance, and 
manner. b. Fullness of body, bnikiness, corpulence. 

1530 Pauscr. 257/1 Portlynesse, reagnificence. 1548 


Upatn Erasm. Par. Luke i. 8b, A tendre young virgin, 


not set furth to the worlde..by famousnesse of name, not 
with portlynesse of life, ne with the other thynges whiche | 


PORTMAN-MOTE. 


this worlde vseth to haue in high regarde. 1580 Biunnevie 
Florsemanship 4b, Wis portlinesse in his gate, 1658 Row- 
Laxo Mou/et's Theat. tns. 892 As he doth excell all the 
rest in portliness and feature of as 

+Portlof. Aaui. Obs. [a. F. porle-lof, {. porte-, 
Poure- +/of Lurr.]  ? = BumKin, 

1397 Foreign Ace. No. 31G (P. R. 0.), In ij tabulis 
grossis de ferre emptis et expensis super le portloves dicte 
navis iij 5, tijd. 

Portly (poestll), 2. (adv.) Also 6 portely. 
[f. Port 5.4 + -ty!, 2.) 

Characterized by stateliness or dignity of bear- 
ing, appearance, and manner; stately, dignified, 
handsome, majestic; imposing. 

a1sz9 Skeiton Sf. /arrot 453 Somyche portlye pride, with 
passe nyles, a1836 Cafisto § Melitaa in \\azl. Dodsley 
- 61 Her resplendent virtue, her ey conrage. @ 1553 
Uoaun Royster D. un iii, (Arb. 47 Ye must hane a portcly 
bragge after your estate. 1986 Martowe rs¢ Pt. Tamburi. 
1. it, 185 To be my qneen and portly emperess. 1608 
Wanner Ald, Bag. x. lix. (1612) 257 So gracions, portly, 
fresh and faire... had Nature her compact. 1687 Daypen 
Hind & Pow. 1141 A portly prince, and goodly to the sight, 
1705 Pincus, Portly, that bears a good Port or Meen, 
stately, comely. 1882 Seajt. Battantine “fer. ib 7 He 
was a man of portly presence, a good scholar, I believe, and 
much respected. 

b. Now usually connoting ‘Large and bulky 
in person; stout, corpulent’. 

(CE 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, 11. iv. 464 A pe portly 
man yfaith, and acorpnient.} 1598 Suaxs. Jerry IV.1. iit. 


| 69 Sometimes the beame of her view guilded my foote: 


sometimes my portly belly, 1727 Baitey vol. 11, /ortly, 
bulky, majestical. 1755 Jounson, /ortly..2. Bulky, swelling. 
1832 Lytron Zngene A. 1. vii, Whatever might have_been 
the maladies entailed upon the portly frame of Mr. Court. 
land..,a want of appetite was nol among thennmber. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xiv. 111. 403 He dwindled in a few 
weeks from a portly and even corpulent man to a skeleton. 
1871 Punch 23 Sept. 127/2 He's got so round and portly. 

ce. Of things: Stately, magnificent, grand, fine; 
in quot. @ 1845 with pun, and allusion to b. 

1548 Upaun Eras, Par, Like xix. 148 Jesus..viewyng and 
beholdyng the same citie [Jerusalem] portely and gorgeous 
of buildynges, 1877 Hanmer Ane. Fect. /fist. (1619) 437 
‘The portly gates of the pallace. 1639 Massincer Unwat. 
Coméat in.1, Portly and curious viands are prepared. 1656 
Hevun Surv. Franee 91 Adorned with portly and antick 
imagery. 1812 1. Huntin Lxaminer 7 Dec. 771/1 Comely 
sentences and portly veracities. @1845 Iloop Y/urtles v1, 
With sherry, brown or peldes; Or port, so olden, Bereft of 
body ‘tis no longer portly. ; 

+ B. asadv. Ina stately or dignificd manner. O¢s. 

1607 Mippirtox Four Fire Gallants ww. viii. 250 One so 
fortunate..Shall bear himself more portly, live regarded, 
Keep honse. 


Portman. Now /oca/. [f. Pont 56.1, 2+ Man 
sh. Cf, MDu. forter townsman, burgher.] 

1. In OE. use, a citizen of a town, a burgess or 
burgher; sfec. (after the Conquest) = capital or 
head portman, one of a select number of citizens, 
chosen to administer the nffnirs of a borough. 

crooo fErraic Saints’ Lives xxxili. 749 Se port-zerefa 
and pa _yldostan port-men. 10.. Vee, tn Wr.-Wiilcker 
3aaft Cruis, ceaslergewara, odSe portman, crime O. £. 

‘Avon, an, 1068 (Laud MS.) Eadgar adeling com ba.. to 
Eofer wic & ba port men [Cotton 32S. burh menn] wip hine 
gridedon. [1200 Charter (Ipswich) in Gross Gild Aderch. 
(1890) 11, 118 Quum cito predicti xii. Capitales Portmenni 
fuerant inrati. ut Charter (Reading) ibid. 202 Quod 
predicti burgenses habeant gildhallain snam..in uilla de 
rading‘..cum prato quod uocatur portmanebroc.] 1346 Litt. 
Red L&. Bristol (igoo) V1. 26 Est ordinee ge nul portman 
del dit mestier soit recen en portmanrie por vendre ne 
achater des estraunges nn! manere nouvel drap. (Afod. 
transl, Ut is ordained that no portman of the said craft be 
received in the portmanry to sell to or buy any kind of new 
cloth from strangers.) 1527 in Fiddes [Wolsey 11. (1726) 103, 
24 gentilmen of the countrey, besides the bayliffs, portemen 
a the towne. 1681 Lond. Gas. No. 1633/3 The Bayliffs, 
Portsnen, and Cominon-Council of Your Town and Burrough 
of Ipswich. 170g /did. No. 4076/3 The Mayor, Recorder, 
Portmen, Chief Burgesses, wad Freemen, of the Corpora. 
tion of Orford in the nty of Snffolk. 1880 Aef. Comumiiss. 
Atunie. Corpor, 1. 88 Vhe Corporation [of Orford} consists, 
as heretofore, of a mayor, eight portmen, and twelve capital 
burgesses. /dfad., One of the portmen is coroner. ” 
Gross Gild Merch. \. v. 62 The twelve porimen (ie. the 
two bailiffs, fonr coroners, and six others) were elected and 
sworn *to take charge of, and to govern’ the town [Ipswich], 
to maintain its franchises, and to administer justice. 

2. A cilizen or inhabitant of the Cinque Potts. 
(In med.L, portensis.) 

1658 en eect & name commonly given to the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports, 1875 Sruass Const. sist. 
11. xv. 288 He [Edw. 1} appointed William Leyburne cxp- 
tain of all the portmen and mariners of the king’s dominions 
(1294 B. pe Corron //ist. Anglic. (Rolls) 234 Capitanens 
omninm partensium et omnium aliorum marinariorum), 

+ Portman-mo te. Ods. exc. Hist, [f. prec. 
+ ME. ‘note, Moot sé. : corresp. to an OE, *fort- 
manna gemét, not found.) /it, The assembly of the 
portmen; the borough-mote ; the conrt or common 
council of the portmen of n borongh or town. 

ar189 Charter in Caér. Charter Rotls (1903) 1, 25 Sciatis 
me concessisse..Sancto Salvatori de Beremundseia .. terras 
Snas..qnietas..a placitis et querelis et hu-tingis et port- 
manmot et tunscipmot. 1198 Chron. Focel. de Brokelonita 
(Camden) 74 Et cnria celerarii veniret nd portmanne-mot. 
1277 Jadent. Edmund Crouchback's Ordiaan es in Bh Rep. 
Hist, ALSS. Contm, App. & 409/1 Les delays de lr curt de 
portemannemot de Leycestre. 1706 PxIttirs, Pertnannt 
mote, (in ancient Deeds) the Portmote or Port-mens Court, 
held in any City, Town, or Community. 1881 ae Rep. 


PORTMANRY. 


Mist, MSS. Comnt, App. 1. 409/1 The long-lost, Charter of 
Edmund (Crouchback) Earl of Leicester: reforming the laws 
and processes of the Leicester portmanemote, and confirming 
all the franchises of the burgh, not affected by the charter, 


+Portmanry. [f. as prec. +-ny: cf. ALDER- 
MANRY]. The position or rank of a portman. 

1346 [see Portman 1}. 

Portmanteau (poitme'nts), sb. Forms: see 
below. [ad. F. portemantean (1547 in Godef. 
Compl.) an officer who carries a prince’s mantle, 
a yalise, a clothes-rack, f. PortE- + manteau (OF. 
mantel) MANTLE; see also ManrEav, Mantua, 
PockMANTEAU.] 

1. A case or bag for carrying clothing and other 
necessaries when travelling; originally of a form 
suitable for carrying on horseback ; now applied 
to an oblong stiff leather case, which opens like 
a book, with hinges in the middle of the back, 

a. 6 portmanteo, -mantieu, -manteaw(e, 
porte-manteau, 7 portmantau, -to, -toe, -tue, 
-tu, -tew; also porte-; 6~ portmanteau, 7/. 


-eaus (9 also -eaux). 

1584 W. Fieetwooo in Wright Q. Eis, §& her Times 
(1838) TZ. 243 One of Mr. Docwraye's sonnes.. was arrained 
for stealing of a portmanteo, with 84/, in the same, taken 
out of an inne in Bardey. 1585 Hicins Faudus' Nomenc. 
171/2 Ascopera, a bag; a wallet; a portmantean. 1586 
J. Hooner Hist. [rel. \1. 163/2_A note found in the port- 
mantien of doctor Allen, 1598 Fiorio, Salsce, a cloke-bag, 
a male, a port-manteawe, 1611 Coter., Ferriere,..a great 
case, or powch of leather (closed, as a Portemantue, with 
chaine, and tocke), 1627 Moavson /tin. 1. 107 A sonldier 
came out,,and demaunded of euery man fine haocci,.. 
thongh it were onely due from then, who had port- 
manteaues with locks. 1624 Heywoon Captives u. i in 
Bullen O. Pé 1V, A budget or portmantau which includes 
All the bawdes wealth, 1635 J. Haywaan tr. Biondi’s 
Banish'd Virg, 124 Taking..from off his saddle-how a 
portmantean, and out of itsome victuals. x16g0 B. Désco/té- 
mintune 25, 1 would wish the world to chaine up its breeches 
to its donblet as they doe Portmantn's. 1652 Season, xf. 
Netherl, 5 Besides what..they carryed home in their Port- 
mantos, 1 D, Granvitce Le/t, (Surtees, No. 37) 76 
They search’d my portmantoe and plundered me of a (late 
of mony. 1751 Smotterr Per. Pre. (1779) UW. xxxv. 8 
Their trunks and portmanteaus must be carried to the 
Custom-honse. 1866 Geo, E.vior #. //o/¢ i, Feeting in his 

ckets for the keys of his portmanteaus, 1879 Miss 

BRAooON Vixen IIL. 265 Violet's portmanteaux were packed, 

B. 6-8 (9 Se. and north, dial.) portmautle, 7-8 
(9 Se. and earch.) portmautel, (9 portmantillo). 

1602 Portmantle [see h]. 1612 North's Pintarch 977 The 
flesh and the portmantle [ea. 1595 -mantew] it was wrapt in. 
1651 Lane. Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 310, 600 Arms and many 
Portmantels and good Booty, 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
i. ii, 181 ‘The spoiles of Cardenio’s Port-Mantle, 1702 
Farquuar Tzix-Rivads ut. ii, What makes you sit upon 
the Peas Teague? 1821 Scorr Kenitw. viii, The 
small portmantle which contained his necessaries. 1883 
E. Pennece-Ermuirst Crean: Leicestersh. 189 ‘The port- 
mantillos that in these days.. fill up the small of each belted 
second horseman‘s back. 1888 7rstes (weekly ed.) 2 Nov. 
21/2 A saddle-horse, which also carried the dudes port. 
mantle. 

y. 7-8 port-mantua, portmantua. 

1601-2 Archpriest Controw. (Camden) Il. 41 They sent 
theyr portmantuas to St, Paules monastery, 1765 H.Timara- 
LaKE Alen. g One of them. actually fell, letting my port- 
mantua into the water. 

5. 7 port-mantick, -manque, portmante, 7-9 
-manty. 

a 1613 Port-manque [see b]. a 1670 Hacker 5A, Williams 
1, (1692) 160 Till the Messenger with the Part-mantick came 
from Rome, 1680 in 12th ep. List. MSS. Comm. App. 
vit. 394 Paid for a new large portmante 16s, 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2100/4 [They] had with them a Leatherna Port- 
manty. 1897 C. M. Campartt Deilie Yock 259 We. .got 
oor portmantys and hooked to Worcester. 

€. 7 portmantuan, -ium, -eam, -en. 

@ 1632 T, Tavtor God's Fudgent. 1. v. (1642) 73 Feeling 
what weight the partmantnan had. 1688 Srovidence Rec. 
(1894) VI. 80 In ye out Celler, i Portmantium,.In ye Part- 
manteam, 3 Cases of leather. 1698 |R. Fercuson] View 
Fecles. Pref., He..is degraded to come behind with the 
Portmaaten. 

b. fig. (See also 4 b.) 

x602 Narcissus (1893) 283 O thou whose hreast..is.. 
pradences portmantle. a 1613 Oveasury A I Ze (1638) 
263 That the soules of Women and Lovers, are wrapt in the 
port-manque of their senses, 1641 R. Baoore Eng. Efise. 
t. iv, 11 As sure to finde the Spirit in a Conge d'esfire, as 
others not Jong since, in the ‘I'ridentine Port-mantile. 1900 

Westin. Gaz, 28 Apr, 3/1 The demand for the franchise was 
+» a kind of portmanteau into which all our grievances 
could be stuffed and dispatched to Pretoria. 


12. An officer of the king of France: ‘The 
Kings Cloake-bag-bearer ’ (Cotgr.) [Fr. J. 

1597, G. Gitvin Let, 12 Feb. in N. § Q. oth Ser. IV. 537/1 
Here is arrived from the King of France a porte-mantean, 
who hrought the ratification under the great seal of the 
agreements aad treaty. 

{| 3. A clothes-rack, an arrangement of pegs to 
hang clothes on. [Fr.] 

1727-41 CuamBens Cycl., Port-manican, a piece of joiners 
work, fastened to the wall, in a wardrobe, armory, &c,, 

roper for the hanging. on of cloaks, hats, &c, 1847 C. 

RONTE ¥, Eyre xxv, N 
wedding raiment;..the vapoury veil pendent from the 


usurped portmanteau. /éfd., It took the light, held it 
aloft, and surveyed the garments pendent from the port- 
manteau. 


4, attrib. and Comd., as portmanteau rebbery, 


portmoote, 6- portmote. 
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thief; portmanteau gelding, horse (a baggage 
horse) ; fortmanteau-maker, + -trank; portman- 
teau saddle: see quot. 1688. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1583/4 A coloured leather Port- 
mantle Saddle, Blew fring in the seat. 1683 Vern/am MSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm, 1906) 210 For a portmantue trunk, 
o 31.0. ,1688 R. Home Armoury i. 5345/1 A Portmantie 
Saddle hath a Cantle hehind the seat to keep the Port- 
mantle. ,off the Riders back. 1694 Lond. Gaz, No. 2996/4 
A bright bay Portmantua-Gelding, about 81. price. “1772 
Nuceur tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1, 438 Mounted on a raw- 
boned,..hollow-eyed, [hoon portmanteau-horse. 1899 
Daily News 19 June6 A portmanteau maker, 1 Weston, 
Gaz, 22 Aug. 5/3 A series of portmantean robberies from 
the roofs of four-wheeled cabs, 

b. In the sense of ‘that into which things are 
packed together’; originally applied by ‘L. 
Carroll’ to a factitious word made up of the 
blended sounds of two distinct words and combining 
the meanings of both; hence used a/¢r7d., and subseq. 
extended to things that are or suggest a combina- 


tion of two different things of the same kind. 

[1872 ‘L. Caaroun’ Through Looking-Gl. vi. 127 Well, 
‘stithy’ means ‘lithe and slimy “..You see it’s like a port- 
manteau—there are two meanings packed up into one word, 
Lbid, 129 ‘ Mimsy’ is ‘flimsy and miserable’ (there's another 
portmantean for you).] 1882 Cornh. Mag. July 25 They 
admirably illustrace the portmanteau word ‘stithy ‘in the 
Jabberwocky poem, 1902 Iestur, Gaz. 10 June 2/2 As 
a fact Lord Rosebery was guilty of what we may call a 
‘portmantean * quotation, in that he combined into one 
what Lord Salisbury said about Ireland and South Africa. 
tgos /éid. 15 Aug. 4/2 It is a wise bird that will not foul its 
own nest, if this portmanteau proverb may be allowed. 

Portment (poeutmént). rare. [a.F. portement 
a carrying, bearing, + behaviour, £ Zorter to carry.] 

+1. Bearing; portement of arms, bearing of arms, 
achievement in arms. Ods. rare", 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 8: It is not redde.,that euer ony 
man ., bare hym so wel and dyd so grete portemente of 
armes. 

2. Deportment. so2ce-use. 


1850 Brackie 2 schyfus V1. 141 But be your portment 
such As breeds no shame to us. 5 
fist, 


+ Portmote. Obs. exe. Forms: 3 
portimote, 4 portemot, (6 portemounte), 7 
f. Port 56.1,2 + ME, 
zmote, Moot sb. = OF. lype *fort-gemdt: of. burh- 


genet] 


1. The court of a borough; a borough-mote, | 


(Esp. used of citics and boroughs in the County 
Palatine of Chester.) 

(1267 Charter Hlen, [11 in Rymer Fadera (1816) \, 471 
Prohibeo et precipio ne ullo modo respondeant, nisi illorum 
proprio portimoto, @ 1377 Adingdon Roils (Camden) 34 De 
portemot’, pede pulverizato, et_assisa fracta] 1574 Acts 
Priny Council (1894) VV11. 228 The same to be openly redde 
at the next Porternounte [at Chester] after the receipt here- 
of. 1601 Act 43 Fiiz. c. 15 $1 Any originall Writ or Writs 
of Covenant,.retornable before the Mayor of the saide Citie 


| for the tyme beinge, in the Portmoote Courte to be holden 


| 


ot to me appertained that suit of | 


within the saide Citie [of Chester]. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyeé. 
s,v., Portmotes are also held in some inland towns, as at 
Kaolst in Cheshire. 1765 Act 5 Geo. L11, c. 26 Preamble, 
cone Baron, Courts of Admiralty, Courts of Portmote, and 

eels, 
the burghal community emanated from the burghmotes or 
assemblies (Court Leet, Burghmote, Portmote, &c.). 
(titfe) Vhe Portmote or Court Lect Records of the Borough 
or Town and Royal Manor of Salford. 

2. The court of a (legal) sea-port town. 

aes orig, an error of the Law Dicts.) 

1598 Maxwooo Lawes Forest xxiii. § 3 (1615) 217/2 Port- 
mote is euer in a Hauen towne, for it is the Court of the 
Port or Hauen. 1607 Cowel. /nterfr., Portemote, .. 
signifieth a Court kept in hauen_townes...It is sometime 
called the Portmoote Court, an. 43 Eliz. cap. 15 [ef. quot. 1601 
in 1]. 1765 Bracksrone Cov. 1. vii. 264 These legal 
ports were undoubtedly xt first assigned by the crown; 
since to each of them 7 -ourt of portmote is incident, the 
jurisdiction of which must flow from the royal authority, 

t+ Portobello (pi 1to,belo). Obs. [The capture 
of Portobello in South America in 1739 prob. 
gave rise to the name of the game.] ?A kind of 
game resembling billiards, 

1777 Howaap Prisons Eng. 26 Gaming in various forms 
is very frequent: cards, dice, skittles, Missisippi and Porto- 
bello tables, hilliards, fives, tennis, &c. /df/d. 198 One can 
scarcely ever enter the walls [of the King’s Bench Prison} 
withont seeing parties at skittles, missisippi, portobello, 


tennis, fives, Ke. 

_t Portoir. Obs. rare. [a. F. fortoir (16th c. 

in Godef.), le portorr des vignes, ‘the braunch that 

beares the grapes’.] A bearing branch (of a vine). 
160ox Hottann /’tiny xvn, xxi, 527 Braunches .. which 

were portoirs and bare grapes the yeare before. /éid, xvi. 

xxxi. 605 The... greene braunches called the Portoirs. 


tPortoise, Nau. Obs. [Origin uncertain.] 
=: Port-LAST. 

1710 J. Hanais Lex. Techn. 11. s.v., For a Ship to ridea 
Portoise, is to ride with her Vards a Portlast, or struck 
down on the Deck, 1794 Rigging & Seamanship V1. 255% 
Portoise, the same as Port-/ast, 1867 [see PoateLasth. 

| Portolano (pdatelaro), portulan (poe 
tidlin). [lt. porfolano, f. porfo Port sb): cf. L. 
hortulanus, It. ortolane gardener, f. hortis garden ; 
thence F. fortulan.} A book of sailing directions, 
describing harbours, sea-coasts, etc., and illustrated 
with charts, 


1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1. 64 The general laws of 


1go2 | 


PORTRAIT. 


1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Portulan (French), a ship. 
master’s guide; a book containing the situation and descrip- 
tion of sea-ports, etc., with instructions for navigation. 1878 
Nature XVM. 151/1 Among these old maps and portulans 
-.are:—1. The Medicean Portulan (1351). 2. ‘Ihe Catalan 
Atlas, 31891 J. Winsor Cofwmébus App. 530 About the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Italy and the western 
Mediterranean islands began to produce those atlases of sea- 
charts, which have come down to us under the nameof ‘ porto- 
Janos’. 1894 — Cartier to Frontenac 7 It seems to be 
evident from a Portugnese portolano of is04..that at this 
time they had not developed the entrances to this gulf north 
and west of Newfoundland, 


Porto-pyemic (pée:1to;poiimik), a. Path. 
[f. forto-, taken as comb. form of L. gorfa in vena 
porte.] Pertaining ta pyemia of the portal vein. 

1897 Adibuti's Syst, Afed. 1V, 127 Porto-pyemic liver 
abscess—Pytephlehitis. 

Portos, portoos, portous, obs. ff. Portas. 

Portour, Portoure, obs, ff. Porrer, PorTURE. 

+ Port-pain. 02s. Also 5-6 -payne, 7 -pane. 
[a. obs. F. *porte-patn, lit. carry-bread: see PoRTE- 
and Pain 54.2] A cloth in which to carry bread 
to the table without touching it with the hands. 

¢31460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 262 To be port-payne 
forthe ye passe, & bere viij. Joues ye leese. 15219 HormMan 
Vule. 164 Put thy lones in a portpayne. 1566 Wiruats 
Dict. 44 A porte payne to beare bread fro the pantree to 
the table with, dintheusn panarium, 1658 Putters, Loré- 


pain (French), a kinde of Towel used at Court, wherein 
they carry their bread to serve for the Table, 

Portpen, obs. form of Porcurine, 

Portrait (p6-11rct), 5d, Forms: a, 6 purtrait, 
-0,-trayt, -e,6-7 purtraict. 8. 6 portrayt, 6-7 
portrate, -traite, -tract, 6-8 portraict, 6- por- 
trait. yy. 6 pourtreict, -tracte, 6-7 -traite, 
-trayt(e, -tract, 6-8 -traict, pourtrait. [a. F. 
portrait, OF. also fortret (13th c. in Halz.-Darm.); 
obs. fourtrait, po(2)rtratd sb., from portratt pa. 
pple. of portratre obs, to portray: cf. med.L. pro- 
tractus pian, image, portrait, f. profractus, pa. pple. 
of L. protrakére; see PortRray.] 

1. A figure drawn, palnted, or carved upon a 
surface lo represent some object. a. A drawing, 
painting, or other delineation of any object; a 
picture, design As general). Now rare or Oés. 

1570 BucuaNnan Chanrarleon Wks. (1892) 43 Mony that hes 
nowther sene y® said beist, nor aa perfyte portraict of it. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Ene. Poesie w, xi. (arb} 110 By this noble 

ourtrayt..Is plaine! estes sounde Pillar. 1606 
Vrouties Sueton, 24 The full pourtraict and proportion of 
which -horse, he dedicated... before the Temple of Venus 
Genitrix. 1610 — Camden's Brit, (1637) 97 The Britans 
Coines, the portracts whereof I have here shewed. ¢ 1620 
Mary Magd, 1271 Y° pourtract of this outward frame. 
1786-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) 11. 279 The portrait of Eve 
is mach admired by all connoisseurs. x821 Caatc Lect. 
Drawing vi. 333 The back-grounds of your portraits. 

b. sfec. (now almost always) A representation 
or delineation of a person, esp. of the face, made 
from life, by drawing, painting, photography, en- 
graving, etc.; a likeness. 

1585 I. Wasuixcron tr. Nicholay’s Voy, ut. xiv. 97 The 
pourtractes and figures of the principallest amongst them. 
1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. 11. ix. 54 What's here, the portrait 
of a blinking idiot. @1649 Daumm. or Hawtu. Poems 12 
Draw thousand Pourtraits of her on your face. 1649 Se. 
Acts Chas, 11 (1819) V1. 363/1 Ordains His Royall Name, 
Portract and Seal to be used in the publick writings. 1710 
Stents Zatler No, 118 »6, I would rather see you work 
upon History-Pieces, than on single Portraicts. 1858 Lytton 
Phat will he dor. vi, The gentleman who wanted to take 
your portrait, 

+. A solid image, statue, effigy. Ods. 

1585 T. Wasimncton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. We xxix. 151 
Prometheus, .inuented the natural pourtractes with the fatte 
earth. 1600 Faiarax asso xi. xciv, Her tombe was.. built of 
polisht stone, and thereon laid The linely shape and pur- 
trait of the maid, 1638 Sia T. Heanert S raz. (ed. 2) 144 
On one side the gate stands a..great Elephant, on the other 
a Rhinoceros;..the portraicts are out of the shining Marhle. 

2. absir, The action or art of making a portrait 


(in quot. 1846 in sfec, sense; see 1b); portraiture. 

1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poestein.i. (Arb.) 150 Th’excellent 
painter bestoweth the rich Orient coulours vpon his table of 
pourtraite, 1846 Ruskin Afed. Parnt. 11. mt xiv. § 34 
That hahit of the old and great painters of introducing 
portrait into all their highest works. ' 

3. fig. Something that represents, typifies, or 
resembles something else; an image, representa- 
tion, type; likeness, similitude. (In quot. 1623 
abso/. A striking or impressive sight, a scene.) 

1577 Nortuaroore Dicing (1843) 39 Poetes terme sleepe 
an image, or pourtraite of death. 1590 Sprnsea /, On. 
xii. 23 Dreadful] pourtraicts of deformitee. ¢ 1614 51R W. 
Mune Dido & Aéneas 1. 158 Then young Ascanius .. His 
parents portrate perfectly presenting. 1623 T. Goad Dolef. 
Enen-Song 16 Wf any man could looke in at those gates,.. 
he would report such a pourtrait as was this spectacle. 
1866 Liopon Bampt. Lect. iv. (1875) 192 Jesus reveals a 
morat portrait. ; 2 

b, A verbal picture or representation; a graphic 


or vivid description. 

1596 Bete Sie. Popery Ded., The lively 
fonre monarchies. 1738 Waravaton Div. Legat. 1.126 An 
exact Ponttrait of natural Religion. 7837 Canta Afise. 
Fss., Mirabeau (1875) V. 242 Her portrait, by the seconding 
Marquis himself, is not very captivating. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as portrait-collector, -g7oup, 


urtraite of the 


PORTRAIT. 


head, -photographer, -photography, -sculpture, 
sketch, -study, -work; portrait-like adj.; portrait- 
bust, a bust giving an cxact (i.¢. not idealized) 
likeness; portrait-gallery, a gallery containing a 
collection of portraits, or the collection itself (also 
Jig); portrait-lathe, a lathe adapted for turn- 
ing copies of busts or medallions; portrait-lens, 
a compound photographic lens adapled for taking 
portraits ; portrait-painter, a painter of portralts; 
so portrait-painting; portrait-ring, a ring wilh 
a miniature portrait set in it; portrait-atatue (cf. 
portrait-bust); portrait-stone, a lasque or flat 
diamond used to cover a miniature portrait. 

3887 Bostou (Mass. Frué 23 Sept. 4/1 Governor Atnes 


ies given the sculptor..an order for a *portrait-hust. 1814 
W. H. Irerano (f42e) Chalcographimania ; or, the * Portrait- 
Collector and Printseller’s Chronicle. 1841 Emerson Lect, 
Times Misc. (1855) arg Why not draw for these times a 
“portrait-gallery? 1gog J. Fitzmaurice-Keity Cervantes in 

ng. 4 To find place in Cervantes’s rich portrait-gallery. 1899 
Mackatt Life Morris 1.277 A *portrait-head of the author, 
1884 Kuicut Dict. Aleck. Suppl, "Portrait Lathe, a lathe 
adapted to copying busts. r90g IWestun Gaz. 27 June 1/3 
He was engaged in the Paris Mint, and while there invented 


f portrait lathe by which medallion dies of any size sieht ‘ 
IG 


he engraved in steel. 1862 Catal, Zuternat. E-xhib. 
xi. g A pair of quick-acting “portrait Lenses, 1789 T, 
Twintne Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) 11. 378 With too 
close and *portrait-like defineation of general nature. 
3797 TweooeL. Nene. xxvii, (1815) 155 Mad. Le Brun is 
most decidedly the best *portrait-painter in Europe. 1856 
Mas, Carivie Lett. IL. 277, IT have a friend, who has con 
stituted herself a portrait-painter. 1791 Boswett Johnson 
18 Apr. an. 1775, He thonght *portrait-painting an improper 
employment for a woman. 1840 Caatyie /feroes iti. (1872) 
96 le isin what I called Portrait-painting,..that Shakspeare 
Is great. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xiv. 150 "Portrait. 
photography makes Bae demands than any other branch 
un the good taste of the photographer. 1898 Daly News 
& Aug. 5/6 ‘The above *portrait-pictures must include some 
5,000 faces, to say nothing of busts, half, quarter lengths, 
and full figures. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 496, 1 have 
mentioned severat “portrait-rings of remarkable interest, 
3877 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile xxii. 709 *Portrait-statues of 
private individuals, 1 Daily Chron. 15 Apr. 3/4 A very 
excellent *portrait-study, a tender and loving reminiscence 
of the high-spirited,..noble-hearted woman, 

+ Portrait,v. Os. Forms: see Portrait sé. 
[Represented first in pa. pple. portraited (found 
earlier than portrait sb.), being app. an extended 
form of the MIE. (orig. French) pa. pple. portrait 
(see Portray v.); this implied a vb. portrait, 
which appears after 1550.] 

1. ¢rans. To make a portrait, picture, or image 
of: = PortTRay v1. (Also with forth, out.) 

@ 1548 Hart CAron., Hen, Vill 84 b, In it was the whole 
spere [= sphere] portrated. 1581 Savite Zacttus’ fist. 1. 
it, (1591) 54 She (Venns} is not elswhere purtraited so. 1596 
Spenser #, Q. wv. v. 12 To pourtraict beauties Queene. 
1596 KR. Liincur) Diella (1877) 73 To.. portraite forth thy 
Angel-hued beautie. 1610 Goan Heraldry Ww xxiv, 243, 
Tam far from their opinion who damne it for superstition 


to portract that Glorious Virgin or her Bahe. 1 tr 
Buchanan's De Fure Regni 32 The perfect Image of the 
true Helena, pourtracted with her lively Colours, 1864 


Dx. Mancuester Court & Soc. 1. xi. 216 To sit to a limner 


to he ‘ portraited ', as the phrase ran. 

2. fg. To represent or describe graphically, to set 
forth: = PortRay v. 3 b, 4. (Also wilh for?h, ort.) 

@ 1581 N. Woops Con/lict of Conse. 1. i. A iij, 1 will there- 
fore in_hreefe purtraict and paint him out. , 1893 litson 
Gout. Christ's Ch. 25 That Christ did portrait out for the 
fegiment of his Church. 1611 Sreeo //tst, Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. 
§6 Our learned Knight Eliot setting his pen to portrait 
a perfect Gouernour. 1655 Fuciea Ch. Hist, 1. ii. $13 The 
Authour..doth pourtraict and describe the Bounty and 
Church-buildings of that King. 

3. fransf. To draw or make (a picture, figure, 
orimage): = Porrray v. 1b, 

1553 Hucoer, Portraytynge of ymages in mettall or stone, 
seudpiura, 15994 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad... 47 No 
image or picture, howe well soener it bee painted and pur- 
trayted, is to be compared with the forme and figure of 
Mans bodie, 1635 J. Havwaro tr. Siondi’s Banish'd Virg, 
107, | caused to be pourtrayted on my shield the Impresa 
of the Swan, 1669 Stuamy Mariner's Alag. vu. v. 9 To 
pouctraict this on a.. Plane, first draw the Horizootal Line. 

b. fig. (cf. 2). 

1576 Newton Lemtnie's Complex, (1633) 52, I wilt pour- 
trait and set before your cyes,a patterne and image thereof, 
first conceived in minde or imagination. 1613 Dauna, oF 

Awtn. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 125 As those images 
Were pourtraicted ia my mind. 

Ilence + Po'rtraiting vol. sd. 

1553 [see 3} 1608 Witter Hexvapla Exod. 455 Such 
delineation and portraiting of Christ. 

Portrait [!. portrait], obs. pa. pple. of Por- 
TRAY v, q. v. 

Povrtraitist. [f. Porrrar sd. + -1sr; so F. 
Portrattiste,) One whose occupation it is to take 
portraits (by painting or photogrsy ys esp. a por- 
trait-painter. (In quot. 1 99 applied to a sculptor.) 

1866 Standard 12 Sept. 2/3 After the sitter has, hy move- 
ment or contortion, baffled the portraitist. 1875 tr. Voged's 
Chem, Light 149 Most persons conceive under the term 

hotographer only a portraitist. 1881 Yves 5 Jan. 4/3 

insborough we have seen as portraitist and ‘as land- 
SCapist. + Daily News 24 July 7/3 Houdon was the 
Sreat portraitist in marble of the eighteenth century. 


tPortraitour. 0ds. rare. [prob. AF, = OF, 


1147 


“portraiteur, f. as next + -our: see -our: cf. OF. 
portratticrre (41200 in Godef.).] = PoRTRAYEB. 
€ 1386, ¢ 1425 [see PortRavza]. 

Portraiture (pé-atrétitiz). Forms: a. 4-5 
purtreyture, -trelture, 5 -treture, -trayture, 
-tretur, -tatur, 5-6 -trat(o)ure, 6-7 -traiture. B. 
4-5portrelture,-treyt(o)ure; Sc.-tratore,-owre, 
4-6 -treture, 5-6 Sc. -tratour(e; 5-7 -trature, 
-trayture, 6-7 -tracture, Sc. -traitour, (6 -tura- 
ture, -terature, -tature, -titure, Sc. protatour), 
6-7 portracture, Sc. -traitour, 7-8 -traioture, 
5- portraiture. y. 5 pourtreture, 5~7 -trature, 
5-8 -traiture, 6-8 -traicture, 7-tracture. [ME. 
a. OF, pur-, pour-, portraiture (12-13th ¢. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), & pourirait pa. pple. and sb., Pon- 
TRAIT + -URE.] 

1. The action or art of portraying ; representation 
of an object by painting, drawing, etc. ; delineation. 
Also in concrete or collective sense ; esp. in phr. 
tn portraiture = portrayed, delineated. 

¢ 1378 Se. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Fudas) 68 A paynteore, 
Pat rycht sle wes in portratore. ¢1384 Chaucer £2, Fae 
. 13r In portreytoure I sawgh anoon ryght hir figure 
Naked fletynge In a see. ¢1386 — Ant.'s 7. 1110 The 
portreiture [v.77 purtreyture, pourtrature, purtratonre, 
etc.) that was vp on the wal. 1390 Gower Conf II. 83 
Zeuris fond ferst the pourtreture. 1461 Lider Pluscardensis 
x1. viii, With plesand_ propirnes of portratoure. 1546 
Lanctey Pol, hf De luvent. 1. xvic 62 Porturature 
Gykes a Lidiun as Plinie thinketh did first inuent & denyse 
it in Egipte. a1568 Ascuam Scholen. (Arb) 137 As in 
Pot sete) and paintyng. 1711 Steere Sect. No. 4 P 7 

he Portraitures of insignificant People hy ordinary Painters, 
1718 Fyee-thinker No. 63. 56 How lovely sacred Pour- 
traiture appears! 1846 Ruskin Jod, Paint. LL. 1. 1 xiv. 
$14 We find the custom of portraiture constant with them. 
1874 Edin. Rev. July 172 Portraiture rose to its highest 
excellence as the nobler characteristics of sculpture faded. 

2. concr. A figure or delineation of a person or 
thing ; a picture, drawing, etc.: = Portrait 1, 1b. 

(In quot. ¢ 1440, A diagram, figure.) 

241366 Cuavcea Rout. Rose 141 With many riche por- 
traitures, ¢1440 Carcrave Life St. Nath. t. 387 In euclidis 
bokys wyth his portraturys. “c1449 Pecock Repr. b xix. 
114 Picturis and purtraturis or graued werk, 18342 Upate 
Erasm. Apoph. 88 Images and porteratures of menne. 
1555 Eoen Decades 105 Portitures of herbes floures and 
knottes. 1563 Man JZusculus' Conrmoupl, 48 To be 
worshipped in images and portatures. 1631 WeeveR Aue. 
fun, Mon. as7 His pourtratture engrauen thereupon, 165a- 
6s Hevirw Cosmogr, t. (1682) 210 There is a Portraicture 
representing Rome. 1677 R. J. Tnoroton Anti. Notting 
harm (title-p.), Beautified with Maps, Prospects, and Pour- 
traictures, 1873 Lonor. Chaucer, The chamber walls 
depicted all around With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, 
andhound, 

+b. A solid image, astalne: = Portrait sdé.1c. 

1548 Uoatt E£rasm, Par. Luke xvi. 137 To embrace in 
his armes the countrefaicte porterature of a man. 1594 
Constasce Diana vu. iii, A Carver.. Hewed ont the por- 
trature of Venus sonne In Marble rocke. 1628 Coxe On 
Litt. Pref., A fair tomb of marble with his statue or por- 
traiture upon it. 1720 Heaane Collect. (O. H.S.) VII. 122 
A large Grave-stone, whereon is the portraicture of a Man, 
seemingly in a warlike habit, 


3. gen.and fig. An image, representation, figure; 
a mental image, idea; +a type, exemplar (0és.). 
(Cf. Portrait sé. 3.) 

€1420 Chron, Vilod. 1785 Pis purtatur he bare euer in 
here clene hert Of goddus Passion..& of his wo. 1548 
Hatt Chrou., fen. Vil 53 The wyse deuises, the prudent 
speches, the costly woorkes, the conninge portratures prac- 
used and set foorth in .vii, goodly beutiful pageauntes. 1625 
dieae Creed v, iit §4 Him.., whose portraiture their 

rst parents had blurred. 1 S. Crarks £ccl, Hist. t 
1654) 30 A plain Image and Portracture of that effectual 

trine which I was thought worthy to hear. 1713 BERKE- 
Ley Guardian No. 62. »7 The more enlarged views and 
Say portraitures of a lively imagination. 1867 Fazeman 
Norm, Cong. 1. v. 288 We can recover a distinct portraiture 
of many of the actors in these scenes. 

4. The action or art of portraying in words; 
verbal ‘ picturing ’, graphic description. 

£1430 Lypc. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 211 Meg leas!) 
carterys,..Dichers, delverys,.. The staatis alle set here in 
portrature. 1855 Batstixy £ss., Tennyson 86 The poet, 
too, should attempt to rise above the portraiture of indi- 
vidual life, 1878 Seerey Stein Il. 358 A tempting subject 
for literary portraiture. 


b, A verbal representation or ‘ picture’; a vivid 
description: = Portrait 34, 3b. 
1610 Noatn Péxtarch, Seneca 1223 In his portraiture 


of this wise man, he imagineth in this life a thing that is 
not to be found. 1648 (##/e) Eikon Basilike. The Povr- 
traictvre of His Sacred Majestic in his solitudes and suffer- 
ings. 1774 Waaton Hist. Eng. Poetry uw. 97 A striking 

rtraiture of antient manners. 1818 Scott “rt. Midl. To 
Rar, The pleasing pourtraictures of Peter Pattieson, now 
given unto thee. 1863 Cownen Crarke Shaks, Char. xv 
374 Shakespeare's portraiture of John of Gaunt. : 

5. Figure, form, likeness, appearance (as an 
attribute of a thing), Now rare or Oés. 

1goo-20 Dunaar Poems txxvii. 33 The Bruce.. Richt 
awlull, strang, and large of portratour, As nobill, dreidfull, 
michtic campionn. 1967 Sater. Poems Reforms. iii. 40 Not 
hir fyrst spous, fur all his greit puissance, In portratour and 
game mycht be his peir, 1638 Litncow Trav. t 30 That 
resplending Image thou seest, was made. .for eternizing the 
memory of my portraiture, as I was aline. 1797 Mas. Rao- 
curer Ztadian xxiii, Every abbess..came to her imagina- 
tion in the portraiture of an inexorahte jailer. 


PORTRAY. 


+ b. concer. A material form, shape, or figure. Ods. 

@ 1578 Lixprsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 233 
Frome the waist wpe was tuo fair persouns witht alt mem- 
beris and protratouris perteinand to tua bodyis. « 1680 
Crarnock Altrié. God (1834) LL. 48 God .. draws... from 
this indisposed chaos many excellent portraitur... 

Portraiture, v. Now sare or Obs. [f. prec. 
sb.] (vans. To make a portrailiue or portrait of, 
to portray (/it, and /ig.). 

1§77-87 Hotinsueo Chron. (1807-8) 1V. 164 Upon the top 
. stood the armes of England, eeiitte pina tier with the 
proper beasts to uphold the same, 1601 Deacon & WaLKEa 
Answ. Darel a2 Intending. .to portraiture in the person of 
Toh, an absolute patterne of perfect patience, 1651 C. 
Cartwaicut Cert. Relig. 1.14 That the child be not pour- 
tractured greater then the Nurse. 1711 Suartess. Charac. 
173 ) 1. 225 We..shalt be contented to sce him portraitur'd 

y the artist who serves to illustrate prodigys in fairs, and 
adorn heroick sign-posts. 1903 G. R. Hatt Harn. Evol. 
vii. 165 Men who were striving to portraiture a Christ who 
had not condemned wealth and the power of riches. 

Po'rtray, sé. rare. Also 7 por-, pourtrai, 7-9 
pourtray. [f. Portrayv.] The act of poriraying; 
portrayal ; a portrail, picture (/it, and fig.). 

1613 Sreep /fist, Gt. Brit, Proeme, Hauing thus farre 
trauelled in the portrai, and description of this famous 
Empire. 16aa Peacnam Compt, Gentd. vii. (1634) 61 Pour- 
traies of their Kings and Queenes, in their severall Coun- 
trey habits, 16: Sane tr. Charron's Wisd, 1, iii. § 6 
(1670) 242 The edicts and ordinances of Princes are no other 
but piety and particular poutraies thereof. 1877 Fraser's 
Alag. XV. 103 We have here..a most striking pourtray..of 
the wondrous living guise of the Unknowable. 

Portray (poitré''),v. Forms: a. 4 purtreie, 
-treye, 4-5 -traye, -traie, 5 -trey, 5-7 -tray. 
8. 4 portreie, -traye, 4-5 -treye, -trai(e, (5 por- 
trewe, Sc. -tra, -tura; 6 -try); 5- portray. 
y- 5-7 pourtraie, 6 -trahe, 7 -trey, Pe pour- 
tray. Pa. pple. portrayed; also, in ME. [from 
OF.] purtrait, -treit, portrait. [ME. a. OF. 
pourtrai-, pourtray-, stem of potrtraire (12th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) to portray, fashion, represent :— 
L. protrahére 10 draw forth, reveal, extend, pro- 
long, in med.L. also to draw, portray, paint, f. 
fro- forth + frahére to draw.) | : 

1, trans. To represent (an object) by a drawing, 
painting, carving, etc. (in carly use also by a solid 
Image or statue); to make a picture or image of; 
to delineate, picture, depict. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 5: At Westmynstere he 
ligges in a toumbe purtrait. — CArom. Wace (Rolls) 15088 
re on purtraied a crucyfix. 13.. A. dis. 1520 (Bodl. MS.) 

oOnne R mone & sterren scuene, Was bereinne purtraied, & 
beucne, 1375 Baraour Bruce x. 743 Scho in hir chapell Gert 
weill be portrait ane castell. 21375 Sc. Leg. Sains xi. (Spuion 


& Judas) 78 To portra it he had na slicht. /difd. xxiii 
(rit Steperis) 473 Bot [pe emperoure] gert portura pare pe 
story. ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poeuts (Percy Soc.) 26 The fyve 


rosis portraid in the shelde. 1490 Caxton Eneydes xxxvi. 
124 ain hys halle, where as were purtrayed fulle rychely 
alle the kynges of his lynage, connyngly inade. 1587 Go.p- 
inc De Mornay ii. (1392) 19 One man portrayeth out the 
whole world ina little peece of Paper, painting ont all the 
Images. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 11 ix. 33 In which was nothing 
pourtrahed nor wrought; Not wrought nor pourtrahed, but 
easie to be thought. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vi xi. 
21 That Knightly Order of Saint Lames, who haue in their 
hatiie purtraied a purple sword, in token of bloud. 1675 
Ocitav Brit. so A Chapel..in the Roof of which was lively 
Portraid His Apostles and Disciples. 21800 W. B, Ruooes 
Bomd, Fur, iii. (18301 18 Painters no other face pourtray. 
1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 204 It was con- 
sidered tittle less than heretical to portray Mary reclining 
on a couch. A 

+b. vo To make (a picture, image, or 

figure) ; to draw, paint, or carve; to trace. Obs. 

13.. ZF. Addit. P. B. 1836 A fust faylaynde be wryst, 
Pared on pe parget, purtrayed lettres. 1450-80 tr, Ss- 
crete Secret, 3b ¢ disciplis of ypocras portreweden the 
liknes of her maystir. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 
b/t They ne shold .. pourtraye nor pycte the forme or 
fygure of the crosse. 3557 in Jotfed’’s Misc. (Arb) 169 
Behold my picture here well portrayed for the nones. 1601 
Hottano Pliny 11. 497 Two other statues or images por- 
traied in clokes or mantles, were his handiwork. @ 1604 
Hanmer Chron, Fred, (1633) 174 One stone, whereupon the 
picture of a Knight is portraied. 4 : 

+0. aésol. To make drawings, pictures, or 

statues ; to draw, paint, monld, or carve. Oés, 

¢1369 Craucer Dethe Blaunche 783 A white walle. hit 
hel? to cachche and take Al pat men wil theryn make 
Whethir so men wil portrey or peynt. ©1386 — Prol. 96 
He koude..weel portreye and write. ¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. 
1158 Wryte he couthe & purtreyalso. @1533 Lo. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, xxiii. (1535) Lijb, Other coude graue 
— and portry in wood or erthe. " 
+2. fransf. To paint or adorn (a surface) with 


a picture or figure. Ods. ‘ 

13.. Guy Warw. {A.) st. aso A targe listed wip gold, Por- 
treyd wip pre kinges corn, Pat present god when he was 
born. 241366 Craucer Nom. Rose 897 His garnement was 
everydel Y-portreyd and y-wrought with flores. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb,) 5682 The champe of the feld was goules.. 
with a broode bourdure Purtraied with sable and with asure. 
¢149§ Partenay 1003 Into a pauilon made she a retrair... 
Portreid it was with briddes freshly. 1667 Mitton # £. vie 
84 Shields., with boastful Argument portraid. 

3. fig. +8. To form a mental image of; to 


picture to oneself; lo imagine, fancy ; in first quot., 
to conceive, devise, invent. Obs. b. To represent 


(e. g. dramatically). tess 


PORTRAYABLE. 


13.. £. E, Adlit. P. B. 700 Pe a ] 
trayed my seluen. ¢13g0 Mild, Palerne 619 Him so 
propirli have i peinted & portreide in herte. 1390 Gower 
Conf, 111. 255 So as him thoghte in his corage, Where he 
pourtreieth hire ymage. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. 1. 143 Tele- 
machus..sad amid them all he sat, Pourtraying in deep 
thought ‘contemplative His noble Sire. 1798 Mrs. Incu- 
aatp Lovers’ Vows Introd. The actor.. forms his notion of 
the passion he is to pourtray..from the following lines. 

4. esp. To represent or depict in words; to 


describe vividly or graphically; to set forth, 

1366 Cuavcer A. B.C. 81 Ladi pi sorwe tang not por- 
treye. .1387 Travisa ‘igden (Rolls) 1. di In fe firste book 
of pis werk..mappa_ mundi is portrayed and i-peynt [L. 
describituy). 1586 Maartown ist Pt. Tamburd. i, Well 
hast thou pourtray’d in thy terms of life The face and per- 
sonage of a wondrous man. a1662 Heviin Laud ut. 237 
He that desires to pourtray England in her full structure of 
external glory. 1796 MorsE Amer. Geog. 1. 315 note, It 
remains for future ages to pourtray the virtues and exploits 
of this truly great man, 1846 Trencn AZirac. Introd. (1862) 
gt We having in the Gospels the lively representation of 
our Lord portrayed for us. 

+5. To form, fashion. Oés. 

1375 Bareovr Bruce x. 281 (Cambr. MS.) He wes of 
mesurabill stature, And portrait weill at all mesure [ef. 
Portunat], 1481 Caxton Alyrr, t. xiv. 48 To deuyse the 
facion of the world how it is by nature made and pour- 
trayed of god. 

lfctce Portrayed f//. a., Portray‘ing vd/. sb. ; 
also Portray-able a., capable of being portrayed. 
1340 LAMPOLE Pr. Conse. 6619 Pe fire pat es brinnand here, 
Is hatter and of mare powere, Pan a purtrayd fire on a 
waghe. 1632 Litracow Trav. t. 17, L espied the portrayed 
image of S, Peter erected of pure Brasse. 1638 Jusius 
Paint. Ancients 62 A speedy pourtraying of the conceit. 
1864 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. xvit. i, He is not portrayable at 
present, 


Portrayal (pottre!al). [f. Porrray vw + -aL 
5.) The action of portraying (or its product) ; 
delineation, picturing; a picture, portrait. a. 274, 
Pictorial representation. 

1847 Weaster, Mortrayad, the act of portraying. 1872 
‘Ovtoa’ Crayon Lead (ed. Tauchn.) 82 It is a bad por- 
trayal of [her] face. 1881 Yims 4 Jan. 3/5 One of the 
most marvellous feats, however, of photography is the por- 
trayal of the motion of trotting, cantering, and galloping 
horses by Mr. Muybridge in America, 

b. jig. Representation in general (e.g. mental, 
dramatic) ; ¢sf. verbal picturing, graphicdescription. 

1859 C. Baaker Assoc, Prine. iii. 62 The reproduction and 
Ppourtrayal of manners and of scenes which pertain to an 
age..passed away, 1875 M¢Crevtan New Test., Warmouy 
374 An essential unity in the several portrayals of his 
Work and Person. 1884 7éutes (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 6/2 
Fecling genuine contempt for the pourtrayal of meanness, 
treachery, &c. 


Portray’er. Also 4-5 -our. [f. Porrray v. 
+ -EB! 2, lorearlier our, So obs, F. po(e)rtrayeur 
(16th c.).] One who portrays; a painter or drawer 
of pictures or portraits; a delineator (4. and_fig.). 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer And.'s 7. roq1 (Harl. MS.) Ne purtreyour 
w.rr, purtreiour, -traiour, -treoure; Li/esmt. portreitour] ne 

eruer of ymages. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xi. (MS. 
Dighy 232) If. 31/2 He sent also For euery ymagour Bothe 
in entaylle & euery portreyour [JéS. Dighy 230 (€1425) 
Portratoure}. 1479 J. Paston in ?. Ledé, TIL. 268 ‘The man 
at Sent Bridis 1s no klenly portrayer. 1621 BratawAtt 
Nat. Enébasste (1877) 89 Portrayers of thy wit and learning 
too, 1828 in WessteR. 1874 Carrenrea Alent, Phys. vi. 
§ 2 (1879) 269 To bear in mind the essential difference... 
between the characters of the ‘subject’ and his pourtrayer. 

Portray'ment. vvre. [f. as prec. + -MENT: 
ef. OF. foiu)rtraiement.] = Portrayar. 

1802 Mrs. Rancurre Gaston de Blondcville Posth. Wks. 
1826 If. 11, L hold it not meet to speak here, with greater 

ourtrayment, of the more solemn ceremonies in the chapel 
itself, 31891 Sectator 18 Apr., From this most graphic 
portrayment of the state of national feeling at the time. 

Portred, pa. pple.: see Porture v. Obs. 
‘Portreeve (pd-st\rZv). Forms: ¥ portzerefa, 
-irefa, 3 -yreue, 3-5 -ereve, 3-8 -reve, 6 -rief, 
porte ryve, port reene, 7 portriefe, -reive, 
-riff, port riffe, 8 portrieve, 7- port-reeve, 9 
portreeve. 8. 5-7 portgreve, 6-8 -grave. 
[OE. sort-gerdfa (whence ON. porl-greifi), f. Port 
5b.2 town + geréfa, geréfa, Renve sb.1; as to the 
forms porlgreve, -grave, sec 1B. 

1. orig. The ruler or chief officer of a town or 
borough (= Borovcit-ReEvE a); after the Norman 
Conquest often identified with the Mayor or holding 
an equivalent position, as still in some horonghs ; 
in later times, sometimes an officer, or one of two 
or more officers, inferior to the Mayor ; a bailiff. 

go1-924 Laws of Edward f, c. i, lc willeSxt..nan man ne 
ceapige butan porte, ac hebbe pees portgerefan gewitnesse 

je opera, manna, de man zelyfan maze. ¢1000 AELFRIC 
Gram, xiv. (Z.) 88 Hie prefectus urbis, 8es_portzerefa od3e 
burhealdor. ¢ 1000 — Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 111/6 Af uni- 
ceps, portzerefa we? burhwita. 1066-75 WiLL. 1 Charter to 
London (Stubbs Select Ch, 79), Willelm kang gret Willeln 
hisceop and Gosfres3 portirefan, and ealle pa burhwarn 
binnan Londone, Frencisce and Englisce, freondlice. 12.. 
transcr. of Charter of Brikimér (1053) in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl W. 133 Hyerto hyed ywidnesse Lyefstan portyreue 
and hiscop, and ylwyne stikehare, and manie odre. 1297 

R. Grove. (Rolls) 1z205 Willam pe spicer & geffray of 
henesei a ie were Portreuen & nicole of kingestone bat 
was mere {of Oxford] Nome of pis clerkes & in prison caste, 
Jbid, 11223 Supe pe portercues house hii sette afure anon. 
@ 1300 St. Gregory 601 in Herrig’s Archiv LVII. 65 He 


of paramorez I por- { toke an In asa kny3t ful nape at be portrenes hous. 
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¢ portren 1449 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 3155/2 The Maire, Baillifs, Porterevys, 
Customers ..and Sarchenurs. xgq41 tn P. H. Hore fist. 
Wexford (1900) 1. 242 [Not to sell] any franke tenement... 
to any forrener, without speciall license of the Soverayne 
and Portriefs. 1599 in Harington Nuge Ant. 35 Mr. Ham- 
mon..who is this year Port Reene of ‘I'rim, as much in 
effect _as Mayor. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire ii. (7892) 22 
And licenced them to chose yeerelye amonge them selues 
two portriefes for theire gonernement. 1660 in J. Simon 
Ess. trish Coins (1749) 127 All mayors, sheriffs, portriffs, 
baylifs, and other chief officers ofcorporations, 31703 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 38o9/ An humble Address of the Portrieves, 
Burgesses, an Recren of the ancient Borough of Tulske, 
in the County of Roscomon. 1824 Hitcmxs & Daew 
Cornwall 1. xvii. § 17. 650 Formerly the government [of 
Tregony] was vested in a portreeve or niayor. 1883 Standard 
28 Sept. 3 The Drake Deel was unveiled yesterday 
at Tavistock by the Portreeve. 1 Norihusmbid. Gloss., 
Reeve, the chief officer in the ancient borongh of Wark. 
worth. He is to this day usually styled the ‘ borough-reeve’ 
or ‘port-reeve’ at that town, 1898 Daily News 19 are 
Hungerford is .. electing to-day, in place of Mayor an 
Corporation, a constable, a portreeve,a keeper of the coffers, 
a hayward, two aletasters and a hellman, 

8. Inthe forms 5-8 portgreue, (6 -gereue), 6-7 
-graue, -grave, partly scribal modifications of the 
OE. form, partly after MDu. forigrave (in Kilian 
poorlgrave) and the synonymous greyve, grave: 
see GRIEVE s6., GRAVE 56.3 

1494 Faavan Chron, vit. 293 At the comynge of Wyllyam 
Conquerour into this londe. .the rulers of the sayd citezens 
[were] named portgreuis, whiche worde is derivat or made 
of .ii, Saxon wordis,..forz is to mean _a towne, and gveue is 
meant for a gardyen or ruler. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.8 
The same hefore tyme was gouerned by persones grane Atl 
wyse, and were named Portgreves, or rather Portgraues, 
the which is deriued of..Greue, or rather Graue, for so are 
the rulers of the townes in Duchelande called at this day. 
1598 Stow Sw7t". (1842) 185/2 Inthe time of King Henry I1., 
Peter Fitzwalter was portgravelof London}. 1631 WEEVER 
Ane, Fun. Mon. 378 Portgraue and principall Magistrate... 
of this Citie, 1772 Yacot's Law Dict. 5, v., Instead of the 
portgreve [of London], Richard the first ordained two bailiffs, 
Bat presently after him King John granted them a mayor for 
their yearly magistrate. 

2. Erroncously referred (by later compilers) to 
Port 56.1 2, as if the reeve of a sea-port town. 

ar Cowenn Juterpr., Porigrene..signifieth with vs the 
chiefe magistrate in certaine coast townes. 1616 BuLuorar 
Eng. Expos. Vorigreuc, a chiefe officer in certaine Port 
tonnes. 1622 CaiLis Stat, Sewers (1647) 34 Vhat Officer 
called Portgreve, which signifieth the Governor of the Port. 
1727-41 Cuanners Cycl., Porigreve, or Portgrave, was 
anciently the princi RG ae in ports and other mari- 
time towns. 1851 Dixon IV. Penn i. (1872) 6 When the 
country wanted flects,..she had oply to send for the port. 
reeves and masters of companies, i 

Hence Po'rtreeveship, the office of portreeve. 

1467-8 Rolls of Part. Y. 503/2 Th' Office of Portreveship 
of Prestende. 1487 /fd. VI. 406/2 The Portreveshipp of 
Llanvayr in Buelld, 

Portress ! (po-strés), porteress (pf stores). 
Forms: a, 5-6 porteresse, 6 Sc. -aress, 6--eress. 
B. 5-7 portresse, 6 -res, 7- portress. [f. PorTER 
56.1 + -xss,] A female porter; a woman who acts 
as porter or door-keeper, esp. in a nunuery, 

e1407 Lyn. Neson & Sens. 2615 Of the gardyn and the 
close She is the chiefe porteresse, Of the entre lady and 
maistresse. 1809 Hawes Past. Pleas.iv. (Percy Soc.) 16,1 
came toryall gate, Where I sawe stondynge the goodly portres, 
1548 Q. Catueaing in Ellis Onig, Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 152 That 
yowr porteresse may wayte at the gate..for yow. 1613-31 
Primer cur Lady 264 The wench..that was portresse sayth 
to Peter, art not thou also of this mans disciples? 1797 
Mrs. Ravcurre /taliax xiii, The porteress appeared imme- 
diately upon the ringing of the bell. 1862 ‘Siietey’ Muge 
Crit, viii. 364 ‘Vhe old porteress, with her rusty keys, will 
ac within the deserted church. 1895 F. M. Caaw- 
rorp Casa Braccio iv, The portress and another nun came 
tolethimin, 

b. jig., or in personification, 

1426 Lyoc. De Guid. sir 4577, | am my-sylff the 

porteresse, (Maad off verray yghtwysnesse,) Off the releff 
that ye sen her. 15ax R. Cortanp in Barclay /atrod. to 
wryte French, In eschewynge of ye ge the portresse of 
vyces. 1607 WaLkincron Of2. Glass 48 The 
eloquence and perswasion was the portresse of his mouth. 
1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. u. 8 Sweet Memory.. Thee, 
in whose hands the keys of Science dwell, The pensive 
portress ofher holy cell. - : 
_t Po-rtress%. 06s. rare". [? corruption of obs. 
F. portice (16th c. in Godef.) :—L. (porta) postica 
a postern. (The ending perh, influenced by for- 
tress.)) The gate of a fortification. 

1638 Six T. Herarrr Trav. (ed. 2. ts8 The wall..has a 
dozen Portresses {ed, 1665 adds or Gates], of which, foure 
are shut ee 

Port-Royal (p5est,roi*il). The name ofa con- 
vent near Versailles (Port-Royad des Champs) which 
in the 17th c. became the home of a lay community 
celebrated for its connexion with Jansenism and its 
educational work, : 

1692 Norris Curs. Ref. Ess. Hum. Und. 65 A sort of 
men whose Talent was never known to lie much towards 
Philosophy, will needs turn a Conventicle intoa Port Royal. 
1714 Avpison Sfect. No. 562 r 3 The Gentlemen of Port- 
Royal,.. were more eminent for their Learning and their 
Humility than any other in France, 1727-41 Cuamaers 
Cycl. 5. ¥., We say..the Greek and Latin metbods of Port- 
royal, which are grammars of that language. 1864 BowEN 
Logie ii, 399 The excellent * Art of Thinking", which com. 
monly passes under the name of the ‘Port-Royal Logic’. 
3883 Chambers’ Excycl. V1. 693/14 The establishment of a 


oddesse of | 


PORTUALL. 


school, for which they prepared the well-known educational 
books known under the name of Port Royal, the Greek and 
Latin Grammars, General Grammar, Geometry, ete. 

Hence Port-Roy‘alist, a member or adherent of 
the community of Port-Royal des Champs. 

1727-41 Cuaserrs Cyed. s.v. ort-royal, Ml that adhered 
to that party, took the name of Port-royalists, 1844 Emer. 
son £5, Ser. 11. viii. (1876) 194 Why so impatient to baptize 
them Essenes, or Port-Royalists, or Shakers, or hy any other 
known and effete name? "1864 Rowex Logic xili. 450 ‘We 
employ reason’, said the Port-Royalist logician, ‘as an 
instrument for acquiring the sciences, whereas we ought to 
use the sciences as a means of perfecting our reason.” 

+ Port-sale. Obs. Also 5-6 porte-, 6-7 
-sail(e. [f. Port s4,2 or 54.3 (cf. sense 1c) + Sanz, ] 

1. Public sale to the highest bidder; sale by 
auction. 

1494 Faavan Chyon. vit. 594 That all marchaunt straungers 
shuld be set toan Englisshe hoost, within .xv. dayes of theyr 
Conte to their porte sale. 1542 Unate £rass, Apoph. 
169 Philippus sate at the portesale his garment or robe 
short tacked vp about hym. 1543-4 det 35 Hen. Vilé, 
c.7§1 That the saide Marchauntis doggers and fishermen 
at theircommynge hame..can [not] have porte sale nor redy 
utterance for their Fishe. 1573-80 Barer Adv. S 206 To 
sell publikely, or by portsaile, as they sell by the crier, when 
ones goods are forfeited for lacke of paiement. 1600 
Hoteano Lizy xu1. 1103 Five thousand stxe hundred and 
two and thirtie persons were sold ont-right in port-sale 
under the guirland [sud corona venicre), «1653 Gover 
Comms. Fed. xiii. 4 Vhey who commit uncleannesse for gain, 
are said to sell their bee or to set it, as we speak, to port- 
sail. a 1670 Hacker AdJ. Williams u, (1692) 168 Like the 
last bidding for a thing at the port-sale. 

“| Krroneously referred to Port! 2: see quots. 

1607 Cowrit fxterpr., Portsate,..sale of fish presently 
vpon returne in the haven. Whence 1616 in Buttokar 
Eng. Exfos., 1706 in Prittips, 1848 in Wuarton Law Lex, 

(Fish are commonly sold on the strand by foré-sale or 
auction : whence the error.} : 

2. Cond. + Portsale-maker, an auctioneer. 

1552 Hu ort, Portsale maker, anctionarius, 


t+Port salu't. Ods. rare. Forms: § port 
salut, -salow, -salue, 6 -salu. [app. a. OF, 
port salut, in mod.F. port de salut = L. *portus 
salétis port or haven of safety.] ‘ Haven of safety’; 
the port or goal one is making for. 

¢1407 Hoccreve Balade to Somer 22 Whethir our taille 
Shal soone make vs with our shippes saille To ee salut, 
1472-5 Nolls ee VI. 1536/1 Such Citees or Tounes.., 
where any such Caryk, Galee or Shipp, shall happen here- 
after to make his Port salow. 1481 Botoner 7udie Old 
Age (Caxton) Gv b, When men be vpon the riuer in to the 
haven warde and to have takyn their porte salue. 1543 
Ske.ron Garl. Laure? 541 When at the port salu Ye fyrste 
aryuyd, 

Portsman (poe1tsmén). [f. Port 56.13 + 
Man 54.1] A citizen or inhabitant of one of the 


Cinque Ports. (Usually in plural.) 

1626 Dk. Buckum, In Rushw. //ést. Coll, (1659) 1. 380 
When the Kings Ships, or others, he in danger on the 
Goodwins, and other places within the view of the Ports- 
men, they have refused to help with their Boats, lest the 
Kings ships should command them on board. 1629 in 
W. Boys Sandwich (1792) 749 The Admiralty Court doth 
impose fines upon portsmen. 1765 Carre //fst. Haug. 1V, 
161 If the king’s ships. .have any need of pilots for the sand 
coasts of Flanders or the like wherein the portsmen are best 
experienced they will not serve without the lord Warden’s.. 
warrant, 1900 Blackw. Mag. Nov, 712/1 His acquaintance 
with the Ports and the Portsmen. .is intimate and varied, 


+ Port-so‘ken. Od Law. Obs. [f. Por 56.2 


. + SoKEN.) The jnrisdiction of a port or town; 


hence, spec, the district outside a city or borough, 
over which its jurisdiction extended. Also attrid. 
la1189 Charter of Hen. H to Canterbury in Somner 
Gavelkind (1660) 135 Infra urbem, & in Portsoka. 1200 
Rot, Chart. (1837) 45/2 Carta Norhamton. Sciatis nos con- 
cessisse burgensibus nostris de Norhamton .. quietantiam 
murdri infra burgum et portsei] 1224 Hen. IL] Charter 
to City of London in Coke fustit. 1v. (1648) 252 Quod infra 
muros civitatis, neque in portesokne nemo capiat hospitium 
per vim, (a 1272 Charter of Hen, [11 in Somver Gavelkind 
(1660) 135 Nullus de civitate vel Portsoka sua.] 1660 SomNER 
Gavelkind 135 Portsoken, being..1 take it, the same, which 
at this day is known there by the name of Portsoken-Ward 
..-but in some ancient Charters of Liberties. -you may find 
it spreading it self to the utmost skirts and liberties of the 
City without the wals. 2701 Mantey Cowell's futerpr., 
Portsokne, the Soke or Liberties of any Port, i. e. City, or 
Town,..Quietantiam murdri infra urbem & in Portsokne, 
i.e. within the.. City, and the Liberties without the Walls. 

Port-town (p6o1t;taun). f 

+1. A market-town or borongh: = Port sé. 

c12g0 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 307/267 He fierde ase doth a port: 
doggue I-norischet in port-toun. 

2. A sea-port town: = Port sd) 2. 

1601 Hottaxo Pliny I, 100 Gaza a port towne and farther 
within, Anthedon, and the mountain Angoris. 1641 EARL 
Mono. tr. Biondi's Cioil Warres tu. 116 Harfleur_ was the 
chiefest Port Town of all Normandy. 1708 Revel eee ae 

»18 Jan. in Lond, Gas. No. 4090/1 The Civil Magistrates at 
..Qur Port-Towns. 1754 Preeonee Voy. Lisbon Wks, 1882 
VII. 88 There are raany of those houses in every port-town. 

+Portuall. Os. rare—'. [cf. med.L, fortu 
dlia passes in mountains (see Port sé} 5), It. 
portuaie ‘having ports or harboroughs for ships 
(Florio 1598), f. L. fortu-s harbour, port.] Open 
to passage; permeable, penetrable. 

1603 Lonce Treat. Plague (Hunter. Cl.) 16 Men of 
vnbrideled dyct, sanguine, and such as have large au 
portuall pores, 


PORTUARY. 


Portuary (poestlz4ri). arch. [A modem for- 
mation on forfwas, or other variant of Portas: 
perb. after dreviary.] = Pontas, Also attrid, 

a 1867 (tit/e) The Portuary of the Laity, containing the 
layman's share of the Public Offices of the Church of 
England. 2880 7#es 2 Jan., The Roman Breviar «la 
England the more common name was Portuary. tin 
*Portiforium . 2884 W. H. Ric Jonxs Reg. S. Ororand 
(Rolls) II. Gloss. 166 Breviarinwt, a breviary. .. Another 
name given to it was ‘ Portiforium ', in English * Portuary'. 

Porturs, etc., variants of Portas. 

Portugal (po-stivgal). Forms: a. 5-6 Port- 
yugale, 6 -gall, -ggale, Portingaill, 7 -galle, 5-9 
-gale, 6-9 -gal(l. 8. 6-7 Portugale, -gall(e, 7 
-gual, 6- Portugal. fa. Pg. (= Sp., F., ete.) 
Portugal, earlier Portucal, ad. med.L. Lortus Cale, 
the port of Gaya, Oporto. Alfonso, Connt of 
Lortucald, became the first king of Portugal. Cf. 
MDnu. Portegaie. The form Portingale is perh. to 
be compared with sightingale from nthtegale; but 
cf. OF, Portingalols Portugnese. ] f 
1. A country in the west of the Iberian peninsula. 
a, ¢ 7386 Cuaucer £pil. Nun's Pr. 7. 13 Him nedeth nat 
his colour for to dyghen With brasile ne with greyn of 
Portyngale. ¢ 17438 (title) Torrent of Porlyngal, Uere 
bygynneth a good tale Of Torrente of Portyngale. ?a 4550 
Sir A. Barton in Surtees Misc, (1888) 72 Full longe against 
Portingaill they weare. @ 2618 Racetcn feel 9 A French 
Shallop which he tooke in the Bay of Portingall. 2824 
Byzon Fetan xvi. xiv, With ‘Tu mi chamas’s’ from Portingale, 
8. 7553 EDEN Y reat. Newe (nd, (Arb.) 13 The Kynge of 
Portugall subdued this cytic. 2588 (#/t/e) A true Discourse 
of the Armie which the King of Spaine caused to be assembled 
in the Hauen of Lisbon, in the Kingdome of Portugall.. 
against England. 3 F 
+2. A native or inhabitant of Portugal; a Portu- 


guese. Ods, 

a. 31497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 393 Item,..in 
Dunbertane, to the Portingales in almous,.. xviijs. 2582 
Hester Seer. Phiorav. u. xxxii. 111 Among a number of 
other, I cured a Portingale. 2600 Aap. Anzot Erp. Yonah 
210 The late discoveries of the Portingales and the 
Spaniards. 

B. 154a Uoann Lrasur, gy ge 285 Y* Portugalles, whose 
countree is called in latine Lusitania. z6aq Cart. SuitH 
Virginia y. 196 A company of poore distressed Portugals 
and Spaniards, 1707 SLoanz Yamaica 1, 253 In Ferdinando 
de Soto's expedition. .written by a Portugal of Elvas, 

+3. ‘The Portuguese language. Ods. 

1588 Paakz tr. Afendosa’s Hist, China 252 A man, who 
was a Chino..and could speake Portugal. 2698 Fxver 
Ace. E. india & P.g Their Speech is broken Portugal, 

+4. = PorracveE, the coin. Oéds. 

1546-7 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V1. 255 M* Palmer to have 
& portyngall of golde for his paynes. 

+5. 2A sweetineat from Portugal. Ods. rare". 
7560 H. Mactivy Diary 10 June (Camden) 237 Fens and 
marmelade, and sukett, comfets, and portynggalles and 
dyvers odur dyssys, : 

G. a. attrtd, or as adj, = PoRTUCUESE A. 

a, 1498 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 388 Giffen to the 
pe rtintgale man of the west see for the brokin schip that the 
King ht. 1545 Rater of Customs Cijb, Portyngale 
skynnes the dossen. z60r W. Parry Trav. Sir A. Sherley 
27 There came news of a Portingall fryer. 1655 (¢it/e) The 
Lusiad..written In the Portingall Language by Luis De 
Camoens..put into Engtish By Richard Fanshawe. 

B. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ui. 178 He learned the 
Portugall-language most exactly. az691 Bovte Hirt. Air 
(1692) 202 A man of letters, that divers times crossed the 
line in great Portugal ships. 2729 De For Crxsoe (1840) I. 
iii. 42, had met with the Portugal captain. .. 

b. innames of products, esp. species and varieties 
of plants, as /ortugal onion; Portugal ecrake- 
berry, Corema alba or lustlanicum: see quot. ; 
Portugal laurel, Cerasus /usttanica; Portugal 
peach, P. quince, local varieties of these frnits, 

1866 Treas. Bot., Corema, *Portugal Crakeberry. An 
¢rect much-branched low shrub of rigid habit, closely allied 
to Lmipetrium, 1754 Catal. Seeds in Fant. Rose Kilravock 
(Spald. Club) 427 *Portugal laurel. 1839 Secay in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Ciub 1. No. 7. 191 The Portugal Laurel. .was 
hot. -injured. ace Eveiyn Kai Hori, Nov. 120 The 
Suckers of the “Portugal Quince. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. 
Gard., Portugal Quince,.. Cydonia vulgaris lusitanica. 

Heace +Po'rtingaler, + Portuga lian, a Porta- 
guese ; Po-rtugalism, adherence to Portugal. 

@ 1452 Fortescur IWé1. (1869) 55a Almaner Lumbardds,.. 
Spaynarrds, nud Portyngalers. 1479-82 Rec. St. Mary at 
ili 95 For the Baye of a portyngaler. z6or-2 Fut.- 
BECKE t3f Pf, Parall, ax The Portugallians make villaines 
of the Mahometistes which they scll by companles, 1676 
in He T. Wheeler AMfadras (186a) IIL. 419/1 (Portuguese 
Padr | who used toentail Portugalism aswell as Christianity 
on all their converts, 

Portugue, variant of Portacus, the coin. Ods. 

Portuguese (pé-titerz), 2. and sb. Also 
(6 porteguse), 7 -guéze, -guez, -guise, -gues(s, 
{? ~guoze. fad. Pg. portugues, Sp. portugues, 

t. portoghese, F. portugats, in OF. fortugalois, 
med.L. fortugalensis: sec PoRTUGAL and -ESE.] 

A, ail). Pertaining to Portagal or its people. 
1662 Howewt, (ti#éc) A New English Grammar.. With som 
special remarks upon the Portugues Dialect,..For the 

service vf Her Majesty. 1 Steeve Tatler No. 75 #5 

¢ was low of Stature, and es very swarthy Complexion, 
not unlike a Portugueze Jew. 2828 C. M¢ivrosn Pract, 

Gard. 1. 67 A Portuguese’settlement on the coast of Africa, 
. Hence in names of various things, as Portu- 


Guese cut, a particular ferm in which brilliants 
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are sometimes cut (Cend. Dict. 1889); Portuguese 
knot: sce quot. ; Portuguese man-of-war: see 
MaN-oFr-waR 4; Portuguese trado-wind, a north- 
east wind felt along the coast of Portngal (Fask’s 
Stand. Dict, 1895). 

187: Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, May agg A similar band 
fs known as the Portuguese Knot used as a lashing for 
sheave legs. 


B. sd. 


| 


PORT-WINE. 


+ Porture, s4.! 04s. rare. Also 4 portoure, 
5 porteure. fa. OF. fort(e)ure bearing, demean- 
onr, that which is borne, offspring :—L. type *portd- 


| ira, f. L, portdre, F, porter to carry : see -URE.J 


1. Anative of Portugal. (The plural Portugueses | 


(-guezes) was used dnring 17th c,: since it became 
obs. Portuguese has been sing. and pl. ; in modern 
times a sing. Portug(z)ee has arisen in vulgar use, 
esp. among sailors. Cf. Cuinxsy, etc.) 

16aa T. Ropinson Anat. Eng. Nunnery 27 Divers Portu- 
geses our neighbours. 2694 W. Wotton Anc. & Mod. 
Learn, (1697) 269 ‘The Portuguezes, who first made daring 
Voyages, by the Help of the Compass, into the Southern 
and South-Eastern Seas. 2 Faver Acc. £. India & P. 
z There being.. of English and Portuguez 700. 1783 
Vatson PAitip £7 £ (1839) 133 The affairs of the Portnguese 
in India were more than ever neglected hy the government 
at home. 7878 Besant & Rice Celia's Ard. xxviii, A 
Portugee, as every sailor knows, is n Portugee by birth. 


2. The Portuguese language. 

rai Mixstteu Ductor (title-p.), In these eleuen Languages 
.-8. Portuguez, 2653 H. Coan tr. Pindo's rav.v.12 A 
Breichman that spake very good Portugueze. 2840 Matcnst 
Trav. 35/1 These are adopted by one from the English 
another from the Arabic, another from the Greek, an 


| another from the Portuguese. 


3. «2 Portacus, the gold coin. Ods. 

3586 J. Hooker Mist, /red. in Holinshed Tae Storing 
him..with seuen score Porteguses. 212631 Doxne Let/. 
(1651) 86 He may cast up a greater summe who hath but 
forty small monies, then he with twenty Portuguesses. 
@ 2668 Davenant News /r. Plymouth Wks, (1673) 2 Each 
with a bag of Porteguez under His left arme. 

+4. ?A kind of snuff. Ods. 

3708 Patoz Arce 84 After some thought, some Portuguese, 
Some wine. 

Hence Portugue'se ~. /rais.,to make Portuguese, 
to assimilate to the Portuguese. 

1698 Faver Acc. £. India & P. 157 The Mass of the 
People are... Portuguezed in Speech and Manners, 

| Portulaca (pociti¢detki). [L. portilaca 
purslain (/. oleracea): taken by Tonrmefort, 1700, 
as a generic name.) A genus of plants, compris- 
ing low sucenlent herbs bearing white, yellow, red, 
or purple terminal flowers, expanding only once 
in direct sunshine; esp. a plant of a cultivated 
species of this genus. 

3548 Turner Names of Herbes (E.D.S.) 65 Portulaca is 
called in english purcellaine. 1706 Pruttips, Portulaca, 
Purslain, acold and noist Herb, which stirs up the A petite. 
1866 flarvard Mem. Biogr., Savage 1. 337 My Heliotrope 
is magnificent and portulacas begin to ale a show, 288a 
Garden 8 Apr. 23 ot all annuals that can be grown out 
of doors I know of none more beautiful than Portulacas. 

Hence Portulaceous (-2!'{as) a. Hot., of or per- 
taining to the natural order Por/udacer, comprising 
succulent shrubs and herbs, chiefly American, but 


' distributed in all parts of the world. 


z8sa Tu. Ross Hunboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 203 Most of the 
rtulaceous plants which grow on the banks of the gulf of 
riaco. z8s8in Mayse Argos. Ler. 

+ Portulace,-lack. Ods. Also 5 portulake. 
(ad. L.. ortudaca PunsuaNe : see prec., and ef. OF. 
portulache, -lagwe.) The common Porslane (/or- 
tulaca oleracea), 

¢ 31400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 240 Pe pacient schal absteine 
him fro fleisch & fisch & vse lactucis, portulacis. /3id. 268 
An enplastre as of solatri, portulace. ¢1420 Pallad. on 
ffusd, xt, 246 YC auntes harme, a craft is ek therfore. Held 
on the tre the Luce of portulake (rime slake] Half aysel 
myxt. ee: R. Forster tr. Kadm's Trav. N. Amer, 
(2772) 11. 93 Portulack (Portulaca oleracea) grows sponta- 
neously here in great abundance. 

Portulan, variant of PorToLano. 

Portunal (pd-slisénal). 
upp. ad, L. ortinali's belonging to Portinus: 
see next.] (See quots.) Also called fortunal-flute. 

1854 Se1oeL Organ zor Portunal is a very agreeable, open 
flute-register in the manual... Its beautiful tone is of a very 

coliar quality, similar to that of the clarionet, 1876 

Hives Catech. Organ ix. (1878) 60. 1898 Strainer & 
Baarett Dict. Atus, Terms, Portunadfinte, an organ stop, 
the pipes of which are of wood, and are open, and arger at 
the top than at the mouth. 

Portunian (postid-niin), a. and 56. Zool. ff 
mod.L, Portin-us (a. L. Fortinus name of the 
god of harbours) + -1aN.] a. ad/. Of or pertaining 
to the Portinide, a family of swimming crabs, or 
to the typical genus Fortiinus. wb. sb. A crab of 


| porture in 16th c, 


1. Bearing, demeanour, behavionr. 

¢ 1305 St, Swithin as in £. £. P. (1862) tf Pat he teizte 
him such portoure pat to n such child bicome. ¢z400 
Laud Troy Bk. 16604 Pirrus is knyght gode & gay, Of 
ffaic porture, of gode aray. cz wnraon 1ar For thoughe 
a man wold all this day Hyr ute discryue, be coude tiot 
“y All hyr worshyp ne hyr porture, 

. Offspring, progeny. 

7480 Caxton Ovtd's Afet. xut. ix, Yet he is not fylled ne 
satisfyed but defowleth my porteure deed or quyke. 

t+ Porture, 56.2 Obs. rare. [f. Porture z.] 
A portrail, image, effigy. 

1542 Upate Erasm, Apoph. 88 The porture of » man in 
brasse or stone. /4fd. 115 b, The people of Athenes.,.made 
& sette vp..their ymages and portures in coppre. 7§70 
Levins Afanip. 192/44 A Porture, pictura, effigies. 

+ Porture, portere,v. O/s. Chiefly in ga. 
pple. 4-6 portred, § purtred, 6 portered (-ido, 
Sc. -it), portured (-id, Se. -yt), po(u)rturde, 
purtured. [A by-form of Portray. Occurs 
first in pa. pple. fortred, app. an anglicized form 
of OF. portrait, portret, pa. pple. of portraire 
to Portpay; from the later variants fortered, 
porterit, portured, was evolved the vb. porter, 
Bat fortrewyige vbi. sb. is 


| fonnd a1goo. Cf, CossrEn from construe. 


fa. Ger. portunal, . 


this family (Cen? Diet. 1890), So Portunid = b; | 


Portu‘nold a., akin in form to the portunians. 

+ Portwnity. Ods. rare. 
Opportunity; so OF, portunité) 

1508 Kalender of Sheph, (1892) 11. App. 180 Cease whyle 
ye haue space and portunyte. 

Portuos, portuous, etc., variants of PorTAS. 

+ Porturat, A/a. Se. Obs. rare—'. [? quasi- 
Latinized form of forturit, -ed; see PORTURE v. 3-] 
Fashioned, moulded, formed, made. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce x, 281 (Edin. MS.) He was off 
mesurabill statur, And weile porturat at mesur. 


{ 


| 


| Port-Wine. 
[Aphetic form of | 


1. trans, To painl, or ornament with pictures, 
c7394 2. PL Crede 192 Pat cloister .. was pilered and 
ynt & portred well clene. ¢1q00 Piowman's Tale 135 

That hye on horse willeth ryde In glitterand golde of grete 
aray, I-paynted and portred all in pryde. 153 TAVERNER 
Gard, Wysed. 1. 10 They haue the walles o ia houses 
Portered with armes, 

2. To portray, depict. Also fig. 

1440 Sir Degrev. 1448 There was purtred in ston.. The 
story of Absolon. agre in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. a. 1. 181 
They shall present theyaself with theyr names portered in 
theyr shyldes, 1513 Doveras 4incis vin. iv. 70 The ancyant 
king Saturne thair mycht thon se..Wyth wthir prencis 

rturyt in that place. z§30 Pascr. 662/2, 1 portyr, 

make the shappe, or the portrature of a thynge, se pour- 
trays.,.1 porter athynge after the quycke. 1563 B. Gooce 
figiogs, etc. (Arb.) 114 There myght 1 se, with wondrous 
Arte, the Picture porturde playne. 1570 Levins Manip. 
199/ 15 To Porture, fingere. 

- Toform, fashion, mould, make: = Portrayv. 5. 

1535 Stewaar Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 11. 189 Aurelius tua 
sisterts fair and gude,..he had of plesand pulchritude, Por- 
terit but peir, full of formositic. 

Hence + Po'rturing vé/. sd. 

3398 Truvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxvii. (Tollem. MS,), 
Liche to golde in crownes amonge portrewynge [2535 por- 
tagneel and peyntoure. 

ortus, -e, portuus, ete., variants of Portas. 

+ Port-vein. Oéds. [f. Port 54.3, after F. vetue 
porte, L. véna porta.) = PoRTAL vein. 

7586 Baicut Afelanck. vii. 30 Drawen..ont of the liver, by 
abraunch of the porte vayne. 1594 T.B. La /'rimaud. Fr. 
Acad, u. 356 The first is called the port-veine, because it is 
as it were the doore of the liuer out of which it proceedcth. 
7655 H. Vaucnan Siler Scint. ui. Daphnis, Like some 
great port-vein With large rich streams ito feed the humble 
plain. 1706 Puiuttrs, Porta...In Anatomy, the Port-vein. 

Port-vent. fcorresp. to a F. *forte-vent 
‘carry-wind’, f. PorTE- + ven? wind.) A pipe 
pen eyneAIe wind in an organ or bagpipe. 

a7aj-4z Crampers Cycl., Portvent, in an organ, is a 
wooden pipe, well closed, which serves to convey the wind 
from the belisis to the sound-board of the organ. 2877 
G. Macoonato Afrg. Lossie xi, Malcolm set his port vent 
to his mouth, rapidly filled his a 

Port-way. Now éoca/. [f. Porrsd.2+ War sd.] 
A road leading from town to town; a pablic high- 
way; a Roman road. 

Used by Holland in translating various L. expressions: 
see quots. In the Godstow Charters c 2285 applied to a 
road near Cassington, Oxon. ‘Ihe name survives in other 
localities, ¢. g. in the Vale of the White Horse, 

¢ 1285 (transl. ¢ 2490) Godstow Keg. 301 Of the whiche lond, 
v. acres (lien to-gedir) strecchen into the portwey [se ¢.2- 
tendunt in to porteweys); And j. half acre, the whiche 
strecchith into porteweye [portweye] beside the lond of 
william Fitz Petir, 2600 Hottano Lioy vit. xxx. 270 The 
whole multitude stand about the gates looking toward the 
high port-way [ra] that leadeth from hence thither, 2620 
— Camden's Brit. 282 The bridges of Abbindon and Dor- 
chester, whereby London portway [regia via] was turned 
from thence {from Wallingford}.  £4/d. 508 The high port- 
way or Romane Street {via mifitarts), bid. 557 The port- 
way or High paved street [via Romana lapidibus con- 
strafa] named Bath-gate {at Buxton). 

Po:rt-wi'ne. = Port 54,71, —— 
[2692 Lurrrete Brief Rel. (1857) IL. 334 An Engli 
Pa -. with O Pome and some passengers on board.) 
a@izoo BE, Dict. Cant. Crew, Ked fustian, Clarret or red 
1759 Mountaine in PA Trans. LI. 292 Six 
doren of bottles of Port wine. 7836 Cyaus Repoine Afed. 
Wines viii, 220 10 1730 good port wine was sold in England 
at two shillings the baeley and white wine of Portugal at 

the same price. . 
b. attrib. and Comd., as port-wine colour, negus, 
stain, tint; port-wine mark = Navus. 

1872 Roxtledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. Apr. 276/72 He has 
what is called a port-wine mark on the back of bis neck. 
2887 Mas. Ewine Peace Ege 9 A port-wine stain on 
best table-cloth. 188g Anthony's Photogr. Bull. Wl. 123 
Of a light port-wine color, 


PORT-WINY. 


Hence Po'rt-wi'ny a., smacking of port-wine. 

188r Miss Baavoon Asff. IL. 10 Those prosy port-winey 
old sermons of his. 

Porrty,a. [f. Portsd.7 +-y.] Like, of the natureof, 
or connected in some way with port-wine: cf. prec. 

1859 G. Meaeoitn A. Feverel Wi, iL 7 The eloquence of 
that Porty reply was lost on his Client. 1892 add Mall G. 
14 Dec. 1/3 an old Academician once said, ‘ They [pic- 
tures) have got pory hy time’, and of course improved. 
1 Maem, Mag, Mar. 387 Gout..was suggestive of fine 
old porty ancestors. 

Portyfoliom, Portyngale: sce PortiroLium, 
PortucaL. Portygewe, var. PortacueE Oés. 


Port-yowl (pgitiyan'l). Sc. Also 9 portule. 
[f. Port sé.8 (?) + Yowr.] A doleful cry, howl: 
in 4o sing port-yow!, to cry out, wail, howl. 

31708 M. Bauce Lect. § Serm. 62 All Folks are singing 
Songs of Jovialty, but the Deas of God, they must sing Port- 
youl. x72z W. Hasiuton Ialéace iii, 161 I'll make them 

now they have no Right to rule, And cause them shortly all 
Sing up Port-yenll, 1892 Ballymena Observer (E.D.D.), 
A‘ilmak' you sing portule wi’ the wrang side o' your lip oot. 

Portyr, variant of Porrure Oés. 

Porule (po-risl). rare. [f. Pore sb.) + -vLE.} 
A minute pore. 

1846 Dana Pal Sn (2848) 513 Porules narrow-oblong. /ééd. 
Gloss., Cediule, Porude, the pores in the internal texture of 
a corallum, ; a 

llence Po'rulose, Po'rulous adjs., abounding in 


minute pores. e 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 705 Both surfaces minutely 
porulose, 1858 Mavne £24. Lex., Porulosus..porulons. 

Porvaye, obs. form of PuRvEY. 

Porwigle, obs. variant of PoLLiwoc. 

+ Pory, z. Ols. Also 6 powrie, 6-7 porie, 
poory, 7poary. [f.Poru sd.) + -y.] Full of or 
containing pores; porous. 

1535 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. 59/2 They [the 
teins] ben fleshely and poory [ed. 1582 powric]. 1578 
Banister /ist. Afan 1. 2 The bones of y® nose, and Ossicles 
of hearyng, are inwardly Porie. 1615 G. Sanovs Srav. 
278 The stones hereof are so light and pory, that they 
will not sinke. 1654 Furecknor feu Vears frav.71 The 
body growing Cane-wise, distinguisht by several knots, 
out of whose poory sides, the branches issue forth in round. 
3656 tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 99. 3 The poary 
Spunge bred on the rocks under water. 1697 Davoen bing. 
Georg. \. 536 Vaulted Roofs of Pory Stone. 1826 Blackw. 
Mag, XIX. 401 They glide with ease through the pory carth. 

Porzy, obs. form of Pursy. 

Pos, variant of Poz, short for positive. 

| Posada (posa'da). Also 8 possada. [Sp., 
a resting place, an inn, ppl. sb. f. osar to lodge : 
see Pose v.!] A (Spanish) inn or place of accom- 
modation for travellers. 

1763 Crt. & City Mag. Apr. 192/2 The inside of a Spanish 
posada (or inn) for the night. 1827 Roprats Voy. Centr. 
Amer, 212 There is no passado for the reception of travel. 
lers. 1828 W. favinc in Live § Lett. (1864) 11. 285 The 
squalid miseries of the Spanish posadas. 1891 B. Harte 
xst Fam, Tasajara VW. 102 There were some Mexicans 
lounging about the posada. 

+Po-sary. Obs. rare—'. Arch. [app. f. med.L. 
posdre (whence It. fosare, F. poser) to rest (see 
Poss v.1) + -ary 1] = Popium: see quot. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart'’s Archit. 124 They served for 
Podia or posaries of a leaning-height for which they had a 
slight Cornice assign'd them. 

|| Posaune (pozau'né). Also posaun. [G.,a 
trumpet, trombone (= Du, dazuin, Da., Sw. dasuz), 
MHG. bustne, -fne, ad. OF. buistne Buysine.] 

+1. Atrombone. Qés. 

1924 Short Explic. For. Wds. in Mus. Bks., Poseune, a 
Sackbnt, an Instrument of Musick made use of as a Bass to 
a Trumpet. 1776 Hawkins //ist, Afus. IV. 1. x. 150 The 
word Buzain is a corruption of Busan, or, as it is now 
spelt Posaune, which signifies a sachut or bass-trumpet. 
1814 tr. Klaproth's Trav, ror A great posaun..of hrass,.. 
in three divisions, which are pushed out in hlowing. 

2. A reed-stop on the organ, of a rich and power- 
ful tone. 

1843 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frnt. ¥\, 108/1 The posaune is 
built on a large scale, and is hy far the most powerful ever 
made, 1879 E. J Horxins in Grove Déct. Mus. 1. 562/2 
There are some. .posaunesin the pedal organ..at Doncaster. 

|| Posea (pp'sk). Obs. exc. Hist, Also 7 pusca. 
[L. (Plant.), an acldulous drink of vinegar and 
water, lit. drink, f. root fo-, Gr. wo- (nor-), to drink : 
cf. ésea food ; so It. posca, in same sense.] A mix- 
ture of vinegar and water; also, weak wine dilnted 
with water or with vinegar-water, 

1s4t Cortano Galyen's Terap. 2Aivb, Yf ye must 
wasshe the sore, take wyne or posca, that is to saye oxycra- 
ton, or the decoction of some sharpe herbe. 1640 Parkin- 
son fheat, Bot, 240 The kernells of the nnts bruised and 
drunke with Posca possett (that is water and vinegar 
mingled together), 1 Puuwirs, Pesca (Lat.), a.. Drink 
made of Vinegar and Water; also Wine diluted or mingled 
with Water in the Press. 1905 D. Smitn Days His Flesh 497 
They had with them a beaker of their posca or vinegar water. 

+ Pose, 56.1 Os. Forms: 1 3epos, 4-7 (8-9 
dial.)-pose, 5-6 poose, 7 pooss, poze. [OE. 
ge-pos a catarrh, cough, f. Brythonic *fas- cough, 
whence W., Corn. fas, Breton Zaz congh, from 
Aryan *swes- to wheeze, whence also Skr. ¢vas-, 


OE. Awesan.] .A cold in the head, catarrh, 
e1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.54 Wip zesnote & zeposum genim 


| 


1150 


oxna lyb. axzoso Herd. Apud. xivi. ibid. 1.148 Wid Zeposu 
ie tussin: gravem). ¢%308 E. E, Poems (1862) 37 To hele 

im of be pose. 61386 CHaucer Manciple’s 7. Prol. 62 He 
speketh in his nose And fneseth faste and eek he hath the 

se. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C iij b, For the Cogh or the poose 

‘ake powdre of Bays [etc.. 1530 Patscr. 582/1, I have the 
pose, jay la catarre or sesuisenrind, 1706 Putters, /'ose, 
..a Rheum in the Head. @182g Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Pose, a catarth, or cold in tbe head. 

b. in the horse. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 277, 1f the Horse 
casteth little or no matter out of his nose,..it is 2 sign that 
he is stopped in the head, which we were wont to call the 
pose. 1610 Maakuam A/asterf. 1. xxxviil. 74 The cold or 

oze in a horses head. 1639 T. pe Gray Compl. Horsem. 59 
They he most enclined to poses, rhumes, paines in the head. 

Pose (péuz), 50.2 Obs. exc. Sc. Also 5 pos, 6 
pois, poiss, (poess). [app., that which has been 
deposited or laid down, f. F. poser to place, lay 
down: see PosE v.21] 

A hoard, treastire, secret store of money, etc. 

¢1440 Proms. Par». 410/2 Pos, or depos, depositunt. 1549 
Compt. Scot. xi, 89 Thir said princis gat, in the spulze. .the 


kyng of Francis pose, quhilk vas al in engel noblis. 1563 


Winger Wks. (S. 1. S.) 1. 56 Quhat wes committit to thee, 
lat that remane in thy poiss. 1637 Rutnerrorp Leff. 1. 
xvii. (1881) 537 If you seek, there 15 a pose, a hidden trea- 
sure, a gold mine in Christ you never yet saw. 1816 Scotr 
Antig. xxiv, This grand pose o’ silver and treasure. 1844 
M. A, Ricuarpson Hist. Tadle-h., Leg. Dio. 1. ox The 
‘pose ' was gone, the coffer had vanished, 


+ Pose, 54.3 Obs. App. a variant of Posy. (Perh. 
first in the plural, postes being taken as foses.) 


1542 Upart Evasmn. Afpoph. 274, What_poses certain , 


pee wrote under the images of Brntus & Caesar. @ 1548 
Aut Chron, Hen. VITL 3, Many subtleties, strannge 
deuises, with senerall poses. 1553 T. Witson Rhet, 100b, 
If we purpose to dilate our cause hereby with poses and 
sentences, 1§.. Somes edad pees Soc.) 65 Suche garded 
huoes, Suche playted shoes, And suche a pose, Say y never. 


+ Pose, sb.4 Obs. [f. Pose v.27] A stale of 
perplexity. 
1616 Sta C. Mountacu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 


Comm.) 1. 249 The Lords they say are at a pose what to do. | 


Pose (péuz), 54.5 
place: see Pose v.1] An act of posing. 

1. An attitude or posture of the body, or of a 
part of the body, esp. one deliberately assumed, 
or in which a figure is placed for effect, or for 
artistic purposes. 

1818 Lapy Moarcan A ntodiog. (1859) 170 Spencer begged 
the cover, and read out the letter, that my Jose might not 
be disturbed. 1848 Mas. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 
213 His idea of the pose was borrowed, as we are told, from 
an antique statue. 1883 B. Harte Carguines Woods i. 11 He 
unconsciously fell into an attitude that in any other mortal 
would have heen a pose. x 

2. fig. An attitude of mind or conduct. 

1884 J. Tarr Aind in Matter (1892) 311. There is diffi. 
ou in the silent pose, and meck opposition, of many of 
the learned in the presence of idealism, creating suspicion 
of partial acceptance. 1898 G. W. E. Russet Coli. & 
Recoll, xiti. 176 This portentous age of reticence and pose. 
104 R. J. Campnete Serm. Individuals vi. 10g ‘I thought.’ 

e had prepared himself in his mental pose for what did 
not take place. 

3. Dominoes. = Down sb.3 33 see quots. 

1865 Compl. Dontino-Player 11 The pose, or turn to com- 
mence the game, is determined in one particular manner in 
all gaines of dominoes. 1870 Harov & Ware Aled. Hoyle, 
Doutinoes 92 On the Continent...the person holding the 
highest double has the ‘ pose’ or ‘down ', and he commences 
by playing that domino. If there should be no doubles, 
then the person holding the higbest domino has the pose. 

+ Pose, 56.8 Obs. [a. OF. pose a land measure 
(1336 in Godef.), Fr. Swiss fose an old superficial 
measure for meadows, fields, and forests, = half 
the fasx, or 32,768 sq. feet (Godef.).] A superficial 
measure of land, = about three-quarters of an acre. 

1759 J. Mutts Duhamels Hush. 1. ii. 265 This field 
contains, according to our measure, six poses. Each pose 
contains 400 square perches, and each perch nine feet. 
1763 — Pract. Husb. 1. 306 Another field of betwixt nine 
and ten poses (equal to about seven acres and three roods). 

Pose (poz), v.! Pa. t. and pple. posed: in ME. 
also post. [a. F. foser (in all the chief senses of 
the Eng. word) :—L. pazesdre to halt, cease, pause, 
in late L. to rest (see Pause v.), which subsequently 
acquired also through confusion with L. pondre 
(posui, positum) the trans. sense to lay to rest, put 
or set down, place, properly belonging to the latter 
(so in Leges Alam. tit. 45, pausant arma sua josum 
they lay their arms down); so It. osare, Pr. pausar, 
Sp. fosar, all trans. and intr., Pg. pousar intr. 

The sense of ponere having been restricted in the Romanic 
of Gaul (asshown by Fr.and Prov.) to ‘lay eggs’, its numere 
ous compounds (cons-, de-, dis-,ex-, Iut-, op-, pro-, supponcre, 
etc.) were replaced in Fr. and Prov. by corresponding new 
compounds of Pausare: see Arpose v.', Compose, etc; It, 
cue and Pg. retain the original compounds of ponere. 
A Com, Romanic compound of the intr. sausare is repre- 
sented by Rerosx.] 

+1. trans. To place in a specified situation or 
condition. Ods. rare. 

€1380 Wyctir Sern. Sel. Wks. 1, 242 Nobing is better 


(a. F. pose, f. poser to put, | 


POSE. 


+2. To are or assume for argument’s sake, 
(Usually with 047. ¢Z.) Oés. 

1374 Cuaucer Troyes ut. 261 (310) Als] pus I pose 
a womman graunte me Here loue and seyth pat ober wole 
she non, 1377 Laneu /. Pi. B. xvi. 293, ] pose I hadde 
one so..my3te I nouste be saued? ¢1420 Pallad. on 

usb. L285 Yet pose y that hit might amendid be. 1528 
Kalender of Sheph. xxxvii. P vijb, Yf it were possyble that 
the erthe were enhabyted all aboute & pose [cartier edd. 
puttand] the case yt! it were so. 

3. a. To lay down, put forth (an assertion, allega- 
tion, claim, instance, ¢tc.). 

1512 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) HII. 92 He 
made iniuriously to pose and put in faite that tbe said 
duchesse bad made to empoysen her husband. 1662 Gran. 
vite Lux Orient. xi, (1682) 85 God himself in his posing the 
great instance of patience, Job, seems to intimate somewhat 
to this purpose, 1882 Owen in Longw. Mag. 1. 64 What 
is posed as the ‘ Neanderthal skull’ is the roof of the brain- 
case. 1888 Science XI. 256/2 M. Janet... poses the new 
psychology as of French origin. ; 

b. To propound, propose (a paetion or problem). 

1862 Sata Accepted Addr. 124, {don’t require any answer 
to my question, now that I have posed it. 1873 Symonps 
Grk. Poets i. 14 Hesiod poses the eternal problems: what 
is the origin and destiny of mankind? ; 

4. a. To place in an attitude (as an artist's 
model or sitter, etc.). Also fig. 

3859 Guttack & Timas Paint. 312 The model is posed or 
in other words ‘set’ in some particular attitude. 1868 
Tuckerman Collector 70 In studied attitude, like one posdd 
for a daguerreotype. 1878 Aaney J/’hotogr. (1881) 240 In 
posing a group, let it be remembered that exch fe is 
animate, and should not be made to look as lifeless 
a statue. . ¥ 

b. 7#tr. To assume a cettain attitude; to place 


oncself in position, esp. for artistic purposes. 

1850 Edin. Rev. July 196 He drapes himself, and poses 
hefore you in every variety of attitude, 1885 /+nth 28 May 
834/2 Tableaux are a great improvement on drawingroom 
amateur theatricals,..it is more easy to pose than to act. 

ce. fig. To present oneself in a particular character 
(often implying that it is assumed); to set up as, 
give oneself out as; to attitudinize. 

1840 Tuackeray Shabby Gentecl Story vi, He..' d* 
before her as a hero of the most sublime kind. 1877 LACK 
Green Past. xv, Was it true that these were the real objects 
which caused this man to pose as a philanthropist? 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comnew. TL \xxxi. 70 Politicians have of 
late years begun to pose as the special friends of the work- 
ing man. 

Hence Posed pf/.a.1 rare, +a. composed, grave, 
sedate (ods.); b. placed or arranged in a pose or 
posture, asa sitter; whence Po'sedneas; Posing 


vbl, sb.1 and ppl. at (sense 4). 

a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais m, xix, An old setled Person, 
of amost *posed, stayed and grave Behaviour. 1891 41- 
thony's Photogr. Bull. WV. 137 Now this is not a ‘posed * 
subject, but taken in an actual game, which makes it so 
much the more interesting. 189x Temple Bar Afag. Mar. 
442 It has the earnestness of Ingres, marred..by his con- 
ventionality, and acertain flat *posedness. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull 11. 88 By *posing we obtain likeness improved 
by beanty of outline and graceful posture. 1890, /ded. TIL. 
4t1 The posing chair should be a low-backed chair fastened 
to a platform ..on castors. This enables the operator to 
move the sitter to any position, without the trouble of 
getting up. 1888 Pexnett Sent. Fourn. 149 Barbizon, with 
its picture galleries and “posing peasants. 


Pose (piz), v.2 Also 7 posse, 7-9 poze. 
[Aphetic form of Arrosx v.! or of Orrosz, which 


as 


_was confused with it.] 


+1. érans. To examine by questioning, question, 
interrogate: = APPOSE v.) 1, Oppose v. 1. Obs. 

1526 Tinvace Luke ii. 46 They founde hym in the temple 
sittinge in the middes of the doctours, both hearynge them 
and posinge them. 1§79 FutKe Aeskius's Parl. 176 Let 
me pose him in his aunswere like a childe. 1612 BRINSLEY 
Lud. Lit. iii, (1627) 16 Let so many..stand together, and 
then poase them without booke, one by one. 1688 Bunyan 
Dying Sayings Wks. 50 Let us therefore be posing our- 
selves which of the two it will be. 1722 Wedrow Corr. 


| (1843) EE. 648 When posed about faith, they answered in 


| ppl. a2; 


post to be likyng of be fend. ¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. | 


495 But xxx footis pose Vche order of from other. 
b. Dominoes. See quot. and cf. Pose 5é.5 3. 
1865 Compl. Domino-Player 40 In placing the first domino 
on the table, or posing, as it is called, you might {etc.]. 


terms of the Confession of Faith and Catechism. 
2. To place in a difficulty with a question or 


problem ; to puzzle, confuse, perplex, nonplus. 

1593 Donne Sat, iv. 20 A thing which would have pos'd 
Adam to name. 160g Veastecan Dee. Lntedl, ii. (:628) 
30 Now hath Occa posed me abont the countrie of India, 
which he expresely saith was in Africa, 1611 Cotsr, 
Fatre guinaut, to pose, or driue to a Nonplus. a 1625 
Fietcner & Mass, Cust. Country in. ii, What precious 
piece of nature To poze the world? 1677 Barrow Seri. 
(1687) I. xxiii. 309 A question wherewith a learned Pharisce 
thought to pose or puss him. 1711 STEELE Spect. No. 
113 ? 4 You must make Love to her, as you would conquer 
the Sphinx, by posing her. 1807 Craaar ar. Ee 1. 679 
Then by what name th’ unwelcome guest to call, Was long 
a question, and it pos’d them all. 1856 Dove Logie Chr.’ 
Faith 1. i. § 2. 61 We have thus posed the mathematician. 
and the historian. . 
~ +b. ¢évansf. To do that which puzzles (another). 

1630 Cowtey Constantia § Philetus xxiv, She took a 
Lute..And tun’d this Song, ing that harmony Which 
Poets attribute to heavenly spheres. 

Hence Posed ff/. 2.2; Posing vd. sb.2 and 
whence Po-singly adv. (Webster 1847); 
the condition of being posed. 

1820 Keats fyfcrion u. 244 Whether throngh *pozed 
conviction, or disdain, They guarded silence. 1850 L. Hust 
Axtobiog. U1, xx. 6 Puzzlement and *posement of various 
Sorts awaited many readers, 1556 B. GarEne in Foxe A. & Jf 
(1583) 1853/1 This greate chere was often powthred with 


Po'sement o7tce-wed., 


‘ 


POSE. 


vnsanery sawees of examinations, exhortacions, “posings, 
and disputacions. 1841 Peacock /did, App. A. p. x1ii. nore, 
The process of examination was culled J eit or posing. 
1666 Srunstowe Spir. Chyu, (1668) 174 Another dark and 
"posing thought vid arise. 

Pose, v3 dial. [f. Pose sé.2] trans. To hoard, 


store #9 (money, etc.). 

1866 Grecor Dial. Banffshire s.v., The aut’ bodie hiz 
a houd 0’ siller poset up, an’s eye posin’ up mair, 

} Posé (poze), a. Her. ([Fr., pa. pple. of poser 
to place, etc, Pose v1} (Sce quots.) - 

17a, Coats Diet. Her., Posd,..a French Term, signifying 
a ren, Horse, or other Beast standing still, with alt four 
Feet on the Ground, to denote thereby that it is not in 
a moving Posture. 188a Cussans /fer. 315 Posé, placed: 
ns, Posé en bande, bendwise. 

Posed, pf/. a.: see Pose v.! and 2, 

Posedness, Posement: sce Pose v,!, 2. 


+ Poselet, pa. pple. Obs. ? Early form of peezzled. 

1380 Milnor Poems fr. Vernou MS. 151 Among be pres 
pauh he were poselet, Hfe spared no 
Among be cristene til he were hoselet; Of such a child me 
tok non hede, ; 

Poser! (pdwz91). Also 8 pozer, [Aphetic 
form of ArPPoseR: see Pose v.2] 

1, One whio sets testing questions; an examiner ; 


= APPOSER I. Now rare. 

1987 Harrison Exgland 11. i. (1877) 1. 35 When I consider 
lhe profit that ariseth at sundrie elections of scholars.,to 
the posers. 21661 Futter Worthies, Norfolk (166a) ti. 258 
The University.. epeonies Doctor Cranmer ..to be the 
Poser-general of all Candidates in Divinity. 1664 Prrys 
Diary 4 Feb., To Paul's School,..and up to hear the upper 
form examined;.. Dr. Wilkins and one Mr. Smallwood, 
Posers. 1665 J. Buck in Peacock Stat. Univ. Camobr. (1841) 
App. 8. p. Ixv, The Posers Feast was anciently kept upon 
the Thursday at Night the Examination or Posing was 
ended. r7oa C. Matnen Magu. Chr. ut i i. (1852) 254 
The Poser trying his Hebrew skill by the third chapter of 
Isaiah, 1g90x Rasunare & Ratt New Coll. iii. 4g The term 
* Posers ' is puvenpies to the two Fellows [of New College] 
who examine at Winchester. 

2. A question that poses or pnzzles; a puzzle. 

1793 Snartwan in Sheridaniana 147 This was a pozer. 
1837 Dickens Pickzv. x, With the air of a man who was in 
the habit of prcpousd ne some regular posers, 1 Law 
Times XCVIL. 387/a Interrupting the arguments by ques- 
lions in the nature of posers. 

Poser’. [f. Posy v.! + -enl: cf. F. posexr.] 
One who poses or attitudinizes: see Pose v,! 4. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 24 Dec., Besides the professional 
posers of the studio there are,.the posers of the Row, the 
posers at afternoon teas, the posers in politics, and the 
circus posers. 

| Poseur (pozér). [F., agent-n. f. poser Pose 
vt: ef. prec.] One who practises an affected mental 
or social attitude; an affected person. ‘Tbe fem. 


|} Poseu:se ls also occasionally used. 

1881 Contensf. Rev. May 683 The same womanish and 
uncontrolled fosenr, 1887 Afthenzunt 1 Jan. 34/1 The 
Irtest attitudes in literature, art, and politics are presented 
ina way to make foseurs of all sorts either laugh or winee. 
1893 Daily News 29 Apr. 5/1 Madame de Krudener may 
best be regarded as the supreme ‘poseuse ' of history. 

Posey, variant of Posy. 


Posh (pe. (dial. posh, pash: cf. PASH $0.2 4.] 

1, dia’, The fragments produced by a smash; 
a soft, decayed, rotten, or pulpy mass; a state of 
slnsh : see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

1790: sce Pasi 56, 4) e 

2. In full posk-ice: Ice broken into small frag- 
ments; brash-ice, porridge-ice. 

1876 Davis Polaris Exp. ui. 95 The vessel was forced 
through biash or posh ice, 1885 Wuavre Mecvitte /a 
Lena Delta ii, Forcing our way through a stream of posh, 

Poshet, -(o)ote, -otte, obs. fi. Posser, 

Poshteen: sce PostEeN. Posie, obs. f. Posy, 

Posied (pézid), a. [f. Posy + -ep 2] 

1, Inscribed with a posy or motto. arch, 

1597 Swans, Lover’s Compl. 45 Many a ring of Posied 
gold and bone, xgzo Gay To Vung. Lady 12 Some by 
a snip of woven hair In posied lockets bribe the fair. 180a 
$ tag Mag. 359 ‘Fhe motto'd garter and the posied ring. 

. Furnished with nosegays; flowery. Now dia/, 

1797 T. Park Sonn. And what one corner would of 
flowerets etl, fn posied wreaths his blooming daughter 
bore. 1865 E. Wavci Lane. Songs so It winds by a rind- 
lin’ wayter side, An" o'er a posied lea. 1 H. Sreteut 
Nidderdatle 393 Pleasant country houses with posied gar- 
dens are everywhere around. 

Posil, obs. form of PecEL.E, maid, girl. 

Posing, Posingly : see Posr v.? and 2, 

Posit (pezit), 7. Also 7 -ite. [f. L. 
ppl. stem of pdndre to place, put, lay down, 
i. trans. To put in position; to set, dispose, or 
sitnate; to place. ae pa. pple, or passive.) 

3647 Litty Chr. Astrol, To Rdr. 3 ‘To vary their shape 
as they are posited in Signe and house. 1664 Powra Exp. 
Philos. wt. 163 Then would those parts.. affect this.. 
Situation, howsoever the Loadstone was posited, ax 
Urgukart's Rabelais wi, xx. 165 He posited his left Han 
wholly open. 1756 Amory Buncle (1770) 1. 87 To see how 
things were posited at home, 1871 Tvxpate Fragen. Sci. 
vi, (1872) 214 The hlocks..were moved and posited by n 
bower external to themselves. 1886 W. Granam Sac, 
Problem 161 Classes .. connected with the production of 
wealth or positing it where it is wanted. 

2. To put down or assume as a fact ; to lay down 
as a basis of argnment, etc. ; to affirm the existence 
of; to postulate. Chietly in Logic and Phzlos. 


Stl-, 


ping for no drede | 


f 
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1697 ir. Burgersdicius Ais Logie i. xii, 2 To Posit, or 
put the Antecedent or Consegnent, is no more than to 
assume it. Jéid. xvii. 78 The Effect being posited, it follows 
that either there is a Canse Efficient, or else, that there has 
been one. 1709-29 (see Posttep]. 1847 Lewea /fist. 
Philos. \V. 167 Either the Ego must posit the Non-Ego 
wilfully and consciously..or [ete], 1877 E. Catan PAitos. 
Kaut t. 157 In so far as anything is a cause, it posits some- 
thing different from itself as an effect. ae J. A. Hosson 
Ruskin 105 The crude dualism which Huxley posits. 

Hence Poraited f/. a.; Porsiting vé/. st. and 
ppl. a 

1665-6 PAtl. Trans, 1. arg An account of two unusually 
posited Rainbows seen. 1709-a9 V. MAnoev Syst. Math, 
Arith. 60 Vf one of the posited False Numbers is deficient 
from the ‘Tree. 1895 Dasly Chron. 6 Nov. a/7 His hatred 
of compromise, his perpetual positing of the moral dilemma 
—‘all or nothing’. 1899 A. E. Gaevie Ritschlian Theol, 
nt. iii. 8a A law, a thing posited, points back tbe under. 
standing to the positing spirit and will. 

Position (pezi:fan), 56. Also 6 poayeyon, 
-cion, -tyon, posicion. f[a. F. position, ad. L. 
postlié-nem a putting, placing, position; affirma- 
tion ; theme, subject, etc., n. of action from pondre 
(postt-temt) to put, place, set.] 

I. 1. The action of positing ; the laying down or 
statement of a proposition or thesis; affirmation, 
affirmative assertion. Chiefly in Logic and Philos, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. pr. iv. 1a5 (Camb. MS.) Ffor by 
grace of possession (L. positionis gratia, ed. 153a posycion] 
-.f pose bat ther be no prescience. 1604 Snaxs. O74. in. 
iii, 234, | do not in position Distinctly speake of her. 1697 
tr, Burgersdicius his Logic ww xit, 54 The Disjunctive 
Syllogism, ..if consisting of two Members immediately 
opposed, may proceed from a Position of one Member to an 
Eversion of the other. 183a Austin Furispr. (1879) 1. v. 
175 It exists by the position or institution of its individual 
or collective author, 1837-8 Sir W. Hamivton Logie xvii, 
(1866) I. 332 A disjunctive syllogism consists..in the ce- 
ciprocal position or sublation of contradictory characters, by 
the subsumption of one or other. 1877 E. Carzo Philos. 
Aant u. xvi. 573 The alternate position and negation leads 
to an infinite series, 

2. A proposition or thesis laid down or stated ; 
something posited ; a statement, assertion, tenet. 

exgoo in Peacock Stat. Canrbr, App. A. p. xxii, “The 
Father hath made on Argument agenst his Posytyon in the 
fyrst mater. 1597 Bacon ss. x. (Arb,) 152 It is a position 
in the Mathematiques that there is no proportion betweene 
somewhat and nets 1684 Contempl. State Man 1, 
iii. (1699) 147 Ie was a Position of the Stoicks, that he was 
not Poor who wanted, but he who was necessitated. 1761 
Heme Hist, Eny. 1. xv. 374 An edict, which contains many 
ary positions and pretensions, 1838-9 Hactam 
Alist. Lit, UL. iv. § 4. 122 Hooker..rests his positions on 
one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural law, 1845 
J. H. Newman Ess. Develop, it. ii, 1a9, 1 have calle 
the doctrine of fnfallibility an hypothesis:. Jet it be con- 
sidered to be a mere position, supported by no direct evi- 
dence, but required by the facts tthe case. 


3. Arith. A method of finding the value of an 
unknown qnantity by positing or assuming one or 
more values for it, finding by how mnch the results 
differ from the actual data of the problem, and then 
adjusting the error. Also called rude of ( false) post- 
tion, rule of supposition, rule of falsehood, ruleof trial 


and error, 

issz Recoape Path, Anowdl. 1, Pref, The rule of false 
position, with dyvers examples not onely vulgar, but some 
appertaynyng to the rule RiAlecber: 3704 J. Haanis Ler. 
Techn, 1, Position, or the Rule of Position, otherwise called 
the Rule of Falshood.,.This Rule of False Position is of 
‘Two kinds, viz. Single and Double, 1806 Hutron Course 
Math. 1. 135 Position is a method of performing certain 
questions, which cannot be resolved by the common direct 
tules. /did, 136 Double Position is the method of resolving 
certain questions by means of two suppositions of false 
numbers, 

+4. The action of positing or placing, esp. ina 
particular order or arrangement; disposition. Ods. 

x6a3, Cockeram, Posifion,..a setting or placing. 1658 
Puitties, Position (lat), a baying. 1664 Power he 
Philos. wt. 158 Vou may change the Polarity of many feeble 
Stones, by a long Position in a contrary posture, a@ 3697 
Hare Prim. Orig. Man, ut. vii, a88 In my Watch, the Law 
and Rule of its Motion is tbe Constitution and Position of 
its Parts by the Hand and Mind of the skilful Artist. 1735 
Beatin Chess iii, The Game of Chess consists of two parts, 
tbe Offensive, and Defensive;..the Defensive [consists] in 
the due position of your own }forces}, by guarding against 
your enemy’s attack, 

5. The manner in which a body as a whole, or 
the several parts of it, are disposed or arranged; 
disposition, posture, attitude, 

Eastward position: the position of the Aa 
at the Eucharist, when he stands in front of the boly 
or altar and faces the east. 

1703 Moxon dfeck, Exerc. 176 They should lift their 
Treading Leg so high, as to tire it..after it is raised to so 
uncommodious a position. 1790 Piitipor Céess If. 90 In 
this position it isa drawn game, 1839 R. S. Roaiwsow Vant, 
Steam Eng. 79 The ition of the beam at half-stroke, 
horizontal. 1847 C, Bronte Jane Eyre xiv, 1 cannot see 
you without disturbing my position in this comfortable 
chair. 1866 H. R. Droop North Side of the Table 9 Canon 
law (which did not enforce an eastward position). 1874 
(t#t/e) Reasons for opposing the (so-called) Eastward Position 
of the Cefebrant, 1888 Pal/ Mall G. 28 Nov. 7/a Dean 
Rurgon never would allow the ‘eastward position’ to be 
adopted in Chichester Cathedral. 1891 Freeaoroucu Checs 
Endings 12 There is always the general principle—the grasp 
of the position. 1893 Br. Stuaas Visit. Charges, Oxford 
(1907) 59, 1 have, ever since my ordination in 1848, used the 


priest 
table 


POSITION. 


eastward position in the Ante-Communion, and since I was 
ordained priest in 1850, at the consecration prayer. 

b. fig. Mental attitude; the way in which one 
looks upon or views a subject or question: often 

assing Into the point of view which one occupies 
in reference to a subject, and so blending with 9. 

xgos J. Oun Problem O, Test, xii. 435 A more moderate 
position is taken by Dr. Driver. 7 

6, A/us. ‘The arrangement of the constituent notes 
of n chord, with respect to their order, or to the 
intervals between them. (+ See also quot. 1753.) 

1953 Cuamagzaa Cyel. Supp., Mosttion..in music, is used 
for the putting down the hand in beating time. 1880 W.S. 
Rockstro in ce Diet. Mus. V4. 17 fn whatever position 
they may be taken, Consonant Intervals remain always 
consonant Dissonant Intervals, dissonant. 

II. 7. The place ocenpied by a thing, or in 
which it is put; sitnation, site, station. /n posi- 
tion, in its (his, etc.) proper or appropriate place ; 
80 oul of position, 

usqt_R. Coptano Galyen's Terap. aHiij, Yf ye knowe 
arfytely the posycyon, & fygure of all the bladder. 1570 

MLLINGSLEY Euclid 1. i, + A poynt is materiall, and re- 
quireth position and place. 1690 ke Hum, Und. xiii, 
§ 10. 77 That our Idea of Place is nothing else, but such a 
relative Position of any thing, ns I have before mentioned. 
1696 Puitrirs (ed. 5) s.v., The Respect of a Planet in 
Astrological Figure, to other Planets and Parts of the 
Figure, is called his Position. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyel. sve, 
A line is said to be given tn fosrtion. when its situation, 
bearing, or direction, with regard to some other tine, is 
given. 1774 M. Mackenzix arsine Surv, 25 Having 
the Distance and Position of two Points A and 2, 1840 
LaupNer Geom, 20 The apparent position of an object ts 
a term used in science to express the position of the object 
so far as it can be determined by the sight. 18g0 MeCosu 
Div, Govt. wu. ii. (2874) 351 The view which we get of an 
object depends on the position which we take. 1874 In 
position [see Position 7 1}. 1876 Tarr Ree. Adv. Phys. Sc. 
1. (ed. 2) 14 Position is a purely space relation or geometrical 


conception. 


b. Phrases. 

Angle of position: (a) The angle between any two points 
subtended at the eye; (4) Astron, Vhe angle between the 
circles of declination and latitude of a celestial body; 
(¢) The angle between the hour circle passing through a 
celestial ly, and the line joining it and a neighbouring 
celestial body; so in Geog., the angle between the meridian 
of a place and the great circle passing through it and some 
other place. Circle of position: any one of six great circles 
of the celestial sphere passing through the north and south 
points of the horizon. Gun of position: a heavy field-gun, 
not designed for executing quick movements. 

1s71 Dicces Panto. 1. xxviii. Hiv, Notyng vppon youre 
slate the angle of position from the dimetient to the lyne 
fiduciall. /d2d. xxxiv. K iijb, Then turne the Diameter of 
your Semicircle, to every ‘Vowne, Village, Hauen, Rode, or 
suche like,..noting therewithall in some Table by it <elfe 
the Degrees cut by the Alhidada in the Circle, which 1! call 
the Angles of Position. 1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. vu. 
xix. 31 Cireles of Position ..do all cross one another in 
the North and South Points of the Meridian. 1727-41 
Cnampers Cye/. sv., Circles of position, are six great circles 

assing through the intersection of the meridian and the 
Foran, and dividing the equator into twelve equal parts. 
81a Wooonouse Astron. vii. 58 Angle of Position. 1868 
Greener Guunery 126 This result once secured, it is obvions 
that a field-piece or gun of position would become a rifle 
on a targe scale. 1900 Daily News 10 Jan, 8/3 The 
12-pounder quick-firing garrison artillery gun of 12 cwt.,. .is 
neither a field gun nor a gun of position. 4 

ec. Mil, A site chosen for occupation by an 


army, usually as having n strategic value. 

178: Gtason Decl. & F. xviii. Hf. 118 To compel his adver- 
sary to relinquish this advantageous position, 1820 ScoTT 
Afonast, ii, A position of considerable strength. 4 1839 
Prato Perens (1864) IL. 11 On, on! take forts and storin 
positions. De Nicoray & Hay Lincoln VEL. ix. aqt 
General Meade..manceuvred to select a position where be 
would have the advantage. . 

8. Phonology. The situation of a vowel in an open 
or closed syllable; sfec. in Gr. and £. Prosody, the 
situation of a short vowel before two consonants 
or their equivalent, i. ¢. before a consonant in the 
same syllable, making the syllable metrically long, 
as in tn-ferret-que, COn-VeX-= = Con-Vee-si. 

In such cases it used to be said that the towe/ was’ long 
by position’; but the evidence of Greek and the history of 
the sounds in Romanic show that the vowel remained short, 
while the sy//aé/e was metrically long. When both con- 
sonants could be taken to the following syllable, tbe pre- 
ceding vowel might be ‘in ition ‘or not, asin fe-me-oras 
or te-neb-rds. In Engith abd the modern langoages 
generally, a tong stressed vowel is often shortened by posi- 
tion, as in weal, wealth; deem, dem-ster; house, Ausband, 
Lyne, Lynton. a 

1580 G. Haavey Let, to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) I. 106 Posi- 
tion neither maketh shorte, nor long in oure Tongue, bot so 
fowre as we can get hir good leaue, 1584 STANYHURST AE ners 
(Arb.) 12 And soothly..yf the coniunction 4 2 were made 
common in English, yt were not amisse, althoogh yt bee 
tong by position, 1775 Asn, fosifion (in grammar) the 
state of a vowel placed before two consonants. 1876 
Kesneov Public School Lat, Gram, 512 tn the words fad, 
mastis both syllables are long by nature: in /actis shbshint 
the four syllables, whose vowels are short by nature, are all 


| lengthened by position, // does not give position any more 


than the aspirate in Greek, F 

9. fig. The situation which one metaphorically 
occupies in relation to others, to facts, or to circum- 
stances ; condition. . 

18a7 Disaarut Ife. Grey v. xii, Do not believe that Tam 
one who would presume an instant on my position. 143 
Prescott Mexico 1. vi. (1864) 65 There is no position whic! 


POSITION. 


affords such scope for ameliorating the condition of man, as 
that occupied by an absolute ruler over a nation im erfectly 
civilised. 1855 Macautay Ast, Eng. xi. IIL 49 na few 
weeks he had changed the relative position of all the states 
in Europe. 1860 Tynoatt Géac. §. ix. 64 The position was 
in some measure an exciting one, 1871 B. Stewaar Heat 
§ 67 We are now in Ape to discuss the air thermometer. 
1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 392 Arms were extemporised 
for an adequate number of citizens, and the city was somehow 
put into a position to stand a siege. : 

b. Place in the social scale; social state or 


standing; stats; rank, estate. ’ 

1865 Trottore Belton Fst. xi, His position in society was 
excellent and secure. 1868 Dighy's “ae Medit. Pref. 34 
A man of considerable position. 1896 //arfer's Mag. Apr. 


joi/2 I've got a good position now, one that I’m not | 


ashamed to ask you to share. 

e. An official situation, place, or employment. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. A position ina bank. 1900 Kirtinc 
in Daily Express 19 June 4/5 With a view to getting him 
a ‘position in the city’, 1906 Weston. Gas, 9 May 2/3 
The old discussion as to the evolution and history of this 
special political position—for up to now it has been that 
rather than an office. 

IIL 10. assets. and Comd., as posttion-relation, 
-value; position angle = augile of position (7b) ; 
position-artillery, heavy field-artillery; cf. grea 
of position in 7b; so positlon-battery ; position 
error, the variation of a watch when laid in certain 
positions; position-finder, an apparatus by means 
of which a gunner is enabled to aim a cannon at 
an object not visible to him; position-light, 
a light carried by a ship which is in company with 
others to indicate its course at night; position 
micrometer : see quot.; + position poet, ?a poct 
who composes short pieces containing definite 
statements (as in commendation of a person). 

1893 Sia R. Batt Story of Suv 170 The angle hetween the 
pole projected on the Sun’s dise and the north point is what 
we call the “position angle. 1898 E. A. Campagey (¢2¢le) 
Lectures on *Position Artillery. 1884 ee Britres Vaich 
6 Clockin, 24 Ouly the finer eae of watches..are asa rule 
tested for *position errors. Position errors..are often con- 
founded with a want of isochronism. 1888 Darly News 
16 July 3/3 The sum of 2§,000/. was paid to Major Watkin 
for an invention of a “position-finder. 1902 Stoant S/and. 
Electr, Dict. 428 The Position Finder is a simplification 
and amplification of the Range Minder. 1897 Daily Nets 
30 Aug. 6/7 When altering the course of his ship, the *posi- 
tion lights were omitted to be hoisted. 1864 Wrastrn, 
* Position-micrometer, a micrometer for measuring angles 
of position, having a single thread or wire which is carried 
round the common focus of the object-glass and eye-glass, 
aad in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the telescope. 
1589 Nasur. Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 14 Epitaphers, 
and “position Poets haue wee more than a good many. 
1881 Broaououse Afus. Acoustics 383 The ‘position-relation 
of any two notes forming a given interval is always exactly 
the same. 1849 Orr tr. //andoldt's Cosmos 11. 597 Nine 
figures or characters, according to their “position-value, 
under the name of the system of the abacus, 

Hence Posi-tionless a., without 1 position. 

1887 W. James in Afind X11. 27 Positionless at first, it 
[a particular kiad of feeling] ao sooner appears in the midst 
of a gang of companions than it is found maintaining the 
strictest position of its own. 

Position (pozi‘fen), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1, ¢rans. To put or set in a particular or appro- 
priate position ; to place, 

1817 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 151 Had I. , positioned 
the birds myself, I could not have had a more glorious oppor- 
ante 1874 J. D, Heatu Croquet Player 15 0 Position.— 
An abbreviation for ‘to place in position ‘,..‘to place a hall 
in a proper position to make its next point in order’. 1893 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 23 Feb. A brace of submarine 

ans in the bows .. positioned so as to discharge their pro- 
Fectites at a depth hee feet below the water line, 

b. To determine the position of; to locate. 

1881 H. W, Nicuotson From Sevord to Share vi. 40 The 
later geological observation,..positioning the earliest vol- 
canic action, in this group, on the island of Kanai, and the 
latest on that of Hawaii. 

+ 2. intr, To lake up one’s position; to Jay 
down a position or principle. Ods. rare. 

3678 O. Hevwoon Diaries, ete. (1881) II. 196 M* Thorp 
position'd on this thesis, 1703 J. Ryvtuer Def Glorious 
Gosp. Pref., He had preached and position’d. 

Hence Positioned p/.a., placed, situated ; having 
or occupying a position (social or other); Posi‘. 
tioning vd/. sb., putting in posilion; in Chess, 
arrangement of the men in anadvantagcons position. 

(1867 F. W. Cosens in Atheneum ees 846/3 A very 
rich maiden more highly positioned than ial 1896 
Cuesta Hastings Chess Tourn. 348 His style of play 
is firm and tenacious, aiming at accurate positioning and 
steady crushing rather than at brilliant attacks or rapid 
finishes. 

Positional (pozi-fendl), a. [f. Posirion sd. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or determined by position. 

1s7t Dicces Panton, 1. xxxiv, Kiv, The concourse or 
meeting of semblable positionall lines. 1646 Str ‘I’. BrowNe 
Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 102 A strange conceit,.. ascribing unto 
eee positionall operations, and after the manner of the 

dstone, 1664 Powrer £xf. Philos. 11. 157 A Magnet., 
acquires a new one [Magnetical vigour], according to the 
ositional Laws in its Refrigeration. 1879 Tnomson & 
art Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 343 A system so constiluted that 
the positional forces are proportional to displacements and 
the motional.to velocities. 1881 R. Exuis in Academy 
pee 2356/1 Why has not Mr. Butler..reproduced the 
reck metre ‘exactly, or at least_with that positional quan- 
tity which seems most nearly tompproach it?’ 1883 D. H. 
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Wuertra By-Ways of Lit. x. 188 ‘The possessive form in ‘s 
stands side hy side..with the positional possessive,.. God's 
love or the love of God, 1895 Fusk's Stand. Dict., Post- 
tional co-ordinates (Mech.), quantities, employed to fix 
a system, occurring explicitly in expressions for kinetic and 
potential energies. 


Positive (ppzitiv), @ and sé. Forms: 4 
positif, -ityue, -etyve, 4-5 -itife, 4-7 -itiue, 5 


_ and the timid.. to stem the 


-ityve, -ytyfe, -atyue, 6 -ytive, -etyfe, 6- | 


positive (4-7 poss-). Ses positif, a. F. posilif 
(13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) characterized by laying 
down or by being laid down, ad. L. fostéfo-ts, in 
grammar, positive, f. fost?-2s, pa. pple. of pondre to 
place, put, lay down : sec -IVE.] 

A. adj. 

I. Connected with the notion of formal, explicit, 
or dogmatic laying down of any statement. 

1, Formally laid down or imposed; _ arbitrarily 
or artificially instituted; proceeding from ennct- 
ment or custom; conventional ; opp. to zatteral. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 9433 Pe first lagh was kald ‘o kind’. “pe 

ie 


tober has ‘positiue “to nam. /6id..9449 Pe laghes bath 
ban for-lete, Bath naturel and posttif. ¢1380 Wvetr Vhs, 


(1880) 392 I-bounden oonly by a posityue lawe. 1467-8 Rolls 
re \ 


of Parit, V. 622/2 All the Lawes of the world ..which 
resteth in thre;..the Lawe of God, Lawe of nature and 
posityve Lawe. a rr 
(title-p.) A Table of the Leuitical, English, and Positive 
Canon Catalogues. 1644 Butwer Chiro?. 3 Habits of the 
Hand are purely naturall, not positive. 1651 Hopars 
Leviath. n. xxvi. (1839) 271 Again, of positive laws some are 
human, some divine; and of human positive laws, some are 
distributive, some penal. ¢ 1760 Warsurton Unpudbl, Papers 
(1841) 273 The question is..whether the observation of the 
Sabbath was a natural or positive duty? 1845 SterHen 
Comm. Laws Eng, (1874) 11.34 In the reignof Queen Anne 
it copyright] became the subject of positive regulation. 1883 

«M. Licutwooo (4/t/e) The Nature of Positive Law. sgo2 

‘arapalan Philos. Reig. 11. t. iv. 5 Positive is public law, 
proclaimed and opbela by some public authority... Founded 
religions are by the very necessities of their origin positive. 


2. Explicitly laid down; expressed without 
qualification; admitting no question; stated, cx- 
plicit, express, definite, precise; emphatic; + ob- 


| jectively certain. 


1g98 Suaks, Jerry IV. 11. ji, 49 It is as possitiue, as the 
earth is firme, that Falstaffe is there. 1599 — Hen. V, Ww. 
ii. 25. 1685 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. vii. § 27 To..give in his 
positive answer to the following Articles. 1670 Cotron 
Espernon Wt, Vit. 311 (‘They] resolv‘d in the end upon a posi- 
tive night, wherein with four Companies of Swisse ta surprize 
him in his own house. ¢ 1709 Laov M. W. Montacu Lei, 
to Mrs. Hewet Nov., Positive orders oblige us to go to- 
morrow. 1799 J. Roseartson Agric. Perth 437 A positive 
rotation of crops need not be prescribed in the lease, eee 
to an ignorant peasantry, 1810 Gotv. Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ, (1832) II. 254 Positive assertion is not always 
polite, 1827 Jarman Powell's Denises (ed. 3) Il. 7 An 
express and positive devise cannot be contralled by the 
reason assigned, nor by inference and argument from the 
other parts of the will. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
I. App. 7o2 A strong presumption, though it does not reach 
positive proof, 

3. Of persons: Confident in opinion or assertion ; 
convinced, assured, very sure; also, being or 
expressing oneself over-sure; opinionated, codék- 
snre, dogmatic, dictatorial. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 He is pretty positive that..no 
rational Account can be given. 170a Pore Yan. §& May 
144 Each wondrous positive, and wondrous wise. 1732 
Berkecev Alciphr. ut. § 14 He is positive as to the being 
of God. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 146 Where men of judg- 
ment creep and feel their way, The positive pronounce 
without dismay. 1844 Lincaap A ngio-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. 
i. g note, Ussher is positive that the visit occurred. 1875 
Jowert Plato (ed. 2) 1. 265 Nor is Socrates positive of any- 
thing but the duty of enquiry. 1879 Miss Braopon C/ou. 
Foot 11. i. 16 Are you sure?. . Pretty positive. 

II. Unqualified, unrelated, absolute. 

4, Gram. Applied to the primary form of an 

adjective or adverb, which expresses simple quality, 
without qualification, comparison, or relation to 
increase or diminution. (Sce also B. 1.) 
1447 Boxsnuam Sorkivs (Rosh) 161 Be twyx them tweyn 
owyth no more to be Than is be twya a Meee and a 
comparatyve degre. 1591 PercivaLt Sf. Dict. Biv, The 
comparatine exceedeth the positiue. 1669 Mitton Granunar 
Wks. (1847) 460/2 There be two degrees above the pettie 
word itself, the comparative, and superlative. 1704 J. Hagats 
Lex. Vechn. 1, Positive Degree of Comparison in Grammar, 
is that which signifies the Thing simply and absolutely, with- 
out comparing it with others; it belongs only to Adjectives. 
1873 Moarts Hist. Ontl. Eng. Accid, § 109 There are three 
degrees of comparison : the positive, Aig’; the comparative, 
higher; the superlative, highest. 

5. Having uo relation to or comparison with 
other things; free from qualifications, conditions, 
or reservations; absolute, unconditional ; opposed 
to relative and comparative. 

s606 Suaks. Jr. & Cr. 1, iii. 70 Patroclus is a foole 

sitine, 3628 T. Srencea Logick 24 A positiue argument, 
is that which is attributed simply, and absolutely considered 
in it selfe: not compared with others. 17173 BERNELEY 
Hylas & Phil. \. Wks. 1871 I. 290 You have no idea at all, 
neither relative nor positive, of Matter. 1721 Baaotey 
Philos. Ace, Wks, Nat, 92 Such as feed upon raw Flesh are 
Rete ja their Ferocity. 1727-41 Cuamrrrs Cycl. $. Vy 

cauty is no positive thin 2 but denenae on the different 
tastes of the people. 1867 Faseman Norm. Cong. 1. v. 428 
Two hills of slight positive elevation, but which seem of con- 


siderable height in the low country. 0 


1994 W. Crrake 7riall of Bastardie | 


Hutton 


POSITIVE. 


b. cotlog. That is absolutely what is expressed 
by the sb. ; nothing less than, downright, ‘ perfect’; 
* out-and-out’. 

1802 Svo. Ssurn sivks. (1867) 1. 15 Nothing short of 
a positive miracle can make him an acute reasoner. 1838 
Granvit.e Spas Gernt, 253 \t is impossible for the less bold 

J Perec mobs by which the 
ae and space before the Mihlbrunn are besieged. 1853 

.wrton Aly Novel x. x, You are a positive enigma. 1889 
Gaetton AMfesmory's Harkb. 47 Whe excitement, the positive 
panic throughout the town, when the news came, 

III. Having relation only to matters of fact. 

6. Dealing only with matters of fact and ex- 
perience; practical, realistic; not speculative or 
theorctical. 

Positive philosophy, the philosophic system of Comte: 
= Positivism 1. 

1594 Caaew Huarte’s Exam, Wits x. (1 140 This 
selfe difference there is between the Schoole-diuine and the 
positive, that the one knoweth the cause of whatsocuer 
importeth his faculty ; and the otber the propositions which 
are verefied, and no more. 1642 Howe. For, Trav. (Arb) 
30 The one addicts himselfe for the most part to the study 
of the Law and Canons, the other to Positive and Schoole 
Divinity. 1856 Bacruor L£4t. Std. (1879) I]. 26 He 
(Gihbon) was what common people call a matter-of-fact 


| reader, and puslostghers now-a-days a positive reader. - 


1864 F. B. Baatonin Soc. Sc. Nev. Mar. 214 The teachers of 
the Positive Religion of Humanity hold thatall theology has 
heen an attempt of man to explain his relationship to the 
forces of nature to which he is subjected. 1875 Vrincrs tr. 
Conte's Sysi. Positive Pol. \. 39 The charge of Materialism 
which is often made against Positive philosophy is of more 
importance. 

. Dealing with facts, apart from any theory; 
cf. OBJECTIVE a. 3b. rare. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Conunw. It. Ixxv. 619 Stating in 
a purely positive, or, as the Germans say, ‘objective’, way, 
what the Americans think about the various features of 
their system, 

ec. Of a conjunction: Introducing a subordinate 
clause which states a matter of fact, not of hypo- 
thesis; e. g. he did as he wastold; he came decanse 


he was invited. 

1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) VIM. 79/2 As to the continu. 
atives, they are cither suppositive, such as ¢/, an; or posi- 
tive, such as because, therefore, as, &c. 

7. Actual, real; sensible, concrete. rare. 

Posttive image = real image: see REaL a. re. 

1831 Brewstea Optics ii. 18 In concave mirrors there is, in 
all cases, a positive image of the object formed in front of 
the mirror, excepting when the object is placed between the 
principal focus and the mirror. 1856 Mrs. Baownxinc Aur. 
Leigh 1, 262 The skies themselves looked low and positive, 
As alnost you could touch them with a hand, 1897 W. P. 
Kre Epic & Romance g Its motives of action are mainly 
positive and sensible—cattle, sheep, piracy, abduction, 
merchandise, recovery of stolen goods, revenge. 4 

IV. Having real existence; opposed to segatize. 

8. Consisting in or characterized ee! the presence 
or possession, and not merely by the absence or 
want, of features or qualities; of an affirmative 


nature. Often opposed to NEGATIVE a. 5. 

1618 E. Exton E.xp. Rom, vit (1622) 456 The corruption 
of nature..is a positive thing, and hath a real being. 1643 
Prvsne Sov. Power Parl, w. App. 130_ Here all the kings 
of the Israelites. .are strictly bound by God himself to nega- 
tive and positive conditions. 1729 Butea Serr. Wks. 
1874 1]. 68 Ease from misery ame IE some time 
the greatest positive enjoyment. 1794 J. Hutron Pétlos. 
Light, etc. 134 Cold is an element as positive as heat; for, 
cold in bodies is the negative of heat, as much as heat is 


the negative of cold. 1838 Ds Morcan Ess. Probab, 122 


The exceptions are furgotten;..it is the character of nega- 
tive events to lay less firmly hold of the mind than positive 
ones. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. viii, There are 
blondes who are such simply by deficiency of coloring 
matter,—<negative or washed blondes, .. "There are others 
that are shot through with golden light, with tawny or 
fulvous tinges in various degree,—fositive or stained blondes, 
dipped in yellow sunbeams. 1867 A. Baary Sir C, Barzy v1. 
185 Relieved by positive colour. 
b. Of a term, etc.: Denoting the presence or 
possession, as opposed to the absence, of a quality. 
172s Watts Logic 1. iv. § 2 Terms are either positive or 
negative. 1855 Hain Senses § fad. 1. i. § 1 (1864) 2 Th is 
desirable to possess, in addition to this negative definition, 
+.@ positive definition, or a specification of the quality or 
qualities that appertain to the phenomena designated mind, 
1877 E.R. Coxoer Bas. Faith ii. 66 Negative forms of 
speech and thought are contianally employed to express 
positive ideas. ‘Discord’, ‘disunion’, ‘anarchy ‘, have a 
very positive meaning. — r 
9. Alg. Of a quantity: Greater than zero; addi- 
tive: the opposite of NEGATIVE 2.6. osttive sign: 
the sign +, used to mark a posilive quantity. ; 
1704 J. Haaas Lex. Techn. 1, Positive Quantities im 
Algebra, are such as are of a Real and Affirmative Nature, 
and either have, or are supposed to have the Affirmative or 
Positive Sign + before them. 1743 EMERson Fitaxtons 74) 
Ais any positive whole Number greater than o. _ 1827 
‘ourse Math, 1. 167 When a quantity Is found 
without a sign, it is understood to be positive, or have the 
sign + prefixed. 1865 T'vior Lardy Hist. Alan. i. 2 Cases 
in which the result of progress has not been positive im 
adding, hut negative in taking away. : 
b, Hence: Reckoned, sitnated, or tending in 
the direction which (naturally or arbitrarily) is 
taken as that of increase, progress, or onward 


motion. The opposite of NEGATIVE a. 8." 

"4893 Maxwaut Electr. § Magn. 1.24 If the actual rotation 
vf the earth from west to east is taken positive. 1875 
Brsnett & Dyea Sachs’ Bot, 677 Its negative heliotropism 


POSITIVE. 


is. only n special case of positive heliotropism. 1893 Sin R. 

Hate Story of.Su 170 The nngle between the pole projected 
on the Sun's disc and the north point..is reckoned AS posie 
tive if it lies towards the left, that is, to the east. 

10. Zlectr. Applicd to that form of electricity 
which is produced by rubbing glass with silk; 
vitreons : opposed to NEGATIVE a. 7. (For the 
reason of this use see quot. 1812.) 

a7ss B. Mantin AMlag. sirés § Scé. 32a What they had 
nbserved of itive and negative Electricity. 1770 
Parestiey in PA, Trans, LX. 197 The result was in- 
variably the same, whether they and the rod were loaded 
with positive or 2 ae electricity. 181z Sia H. Davy 
Chent. Philos. 127 The terms negative and positive electri. 
city have been likewise adopted on the idea that the phic- 
nomena depend upon a pecnliar subtile fluid which becomes 
in excess in the vitreons and deficient in resinows bodies, 
1839 Penny Cycl. XTV. 283/1 Tt will be easy to observe the 
analogy between the mutual relations of the two magnel- 
isms [Anstral and Boreal], and those of positive with nega- 
tive electricities. 1876 Preece & Sivewaicur 7elegraphy 

By an arbitrary convention the electricity excited on glass 
ies been called positive, while that excited on sealing-wax 
has been called negative. All electrified bodies are cither 
positively or negatively electrified. 

Ag. 1831 Cantyte Sart, Res, ut. x, Drndgism the Nega- 
tive, Dandyism the Positive : one attracts hourly towards it 
and pee cpentes all the Positive Electricity of the nation 
(namely, the Money thereof); the other is equally busy with 
the Negative (that is to say the Hunger). : 

b. Of or pertaining to, or characterized by the 
preseuce or production of, positive electricity ; spec. 
noting that member of a voltaic couple which is 
most acted upon by the solution, and from which 
a current of positive electricity proceeds. 

1808 Med, Fri. XIX. 191 Oxygen and acids.,are natu- 
rally negative ; hydrogen and inflammable bodies, in general, 
and alkalies, he 181a Sia V1. Davy Cher, Philos. 321 
Oxygene will separate at the positive surface, and small 
metallic globules will appear at the negative surface. 1815 
Jj. Ssuta Panorama Sc. & Art I. 243 Ifa tourmalin be 
cut into several parts, each piece will have its positive and 
negative a corresponding to the pas and negative 
sides of the original stone, 1836-41 Draxpu Chentz, (ed. 5) 
ass The conductor to which the cushion is attached is called 
the negative conductor; the other collects the electricity of 
the glass, and is called the positive condnctor. 1876 Precce 
& Sivewacut Telegraphy 12 The zincis named the positive 
plate or element, the copper the negative plate or element. 
1885 Watson & Beroury Math, 1h. Blectr. & Magn. ¥. 
243 From 284°to 330° iron is positive to copper and negative 
to lead ; above lead is positive to copper and negative 
to tron. 1904 Westin. Gaz. 14 Dec. 10/2 The bare [rail] 
running down the centre of the track being the return or 
negative, and the protected one at the side the ‘live’ or 
positive rail, zs 

Ll. Alagnetisu. Applied to the north-secking 
pole of a magnet, and the corresponding (south) 
pole of the earth, or the direction in which such a 
pole is Impelled by another or by an electric 
current. 

1849 Mrs. Someavitie Conner. Phys. Se. xxx, (ed. 8) 351 
All the phenomena of magnetism, like those of electricity, 
may be explained on the hypothesis of one ethereal fluid, 
which is condensed or redundant in the positive pole, 1873 
Maxwece Electr. ¢ Alagn. (1881) IL. 19-20 In speaking of a 
line of magnetic force we shall always swppose it to be 
traced from magnetic south to magnetic north, and shall call 
this direction positive. In the same way..tho end of the 
magnet which points north is reckoned the positive end. 
We shall consider Avstral magnetism, that is, the magnetism 
of that end of a magnet which points north, as positive. 

b. fig. (from to and 11. Cf. PoLE 56.2 9.) 

1816 Corenipce Lay Sernt. 33: Of the positive pole, on 
the other hand, language to the following purport is the 
usval exponent, 1844 Esaason £ss., Char. Wks. (Bohn) 
Tf, 333 Everything in nature is bipolar, or has a positive and 


ss pole. 

12. Optics. a. Of a double-refracting crystal: 
Ilaving the index of refraction of the extraordinary 
tay greater than that of the ordinary ray ; opposed 
to NEGATIVE a, m9 a. 

1831 Brrwster Optics xvii. § 90. 147 In some [crystals] 
the extraordinary ray is refracted towards the axis..while 
in others it is refracted from the axis. In the first case the 
axis is called a positive axis of double refraction. /dia. 
xxil, 196 The positive crystals, such as zircon, ice, etc 
1865 J. Wyeprin Cire. Sc}. 39/2 Of some bodies possessing 

itive axes, we may mention quarlz, ice, &c.¢ whilst Ice- 

ind Spar, ..prnssiate of potass, &c., have negative axes. 

b. ositive eyepiece: an eyepicce consisting of 
two plano-convex lenses having their convex sides 
facing each other, in which the object Is viewed 
beyond hoth lenses. Cf. Neaative a. 2 b. 

1842 Branor Diet. Sc., etc.s. v. Telescope, The two lenses 
are usually plano-convex, with the convex faces towards the 
object-glass,.. Uhis eye-piece is usnally called the negative 
aa ece, from its having tho bee seen by the eye behind 
u Id-glass [i ¢. between the field-glass and the eye-glass] ; 
--Anather modification..is called the positive eye-piece, 

cause the image observed is before both lenses fi.e. 
between the field-glass and the object-glass]. 1867 Hoca 
Microsc. t. ii, 5x Vhe positive eye-piece gives the best view 
of the micrometer, 

©, Said of a visual image of the same colour or 

luminosity as the original sense-impression. 
. L. Hite Man. [nn Physiol. xxxv. 439 On waking 
in the morning in a dark room strike a match, and imme. 
ey blow it out ; a positive after-image of the light per- 
sists for a moment and then gradvally dies away. 

13. Photegr. Showing the lights ‘and shades as 
seen in aatare. Opposed to NFGATIVE @. 10. 

1840 Sia J. Herscnec in Proc. Ray. Soc. WV. 206 In order 

Vor. VIL. 
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to avoid circumlocution the author employs the a ee ; Originall Language of the Celts..to be Welsh, 


live and negative to express respectively pictures in which 
the lights and sbades nre the same as in nature..and in 
which they are opposite; that is, light representing shade, 
and shade light. 1841 Fox ‘l'acsor Shee of Patent No. 
$842 The portrait, .is a negative one, and from this a posi- 
tive copy may be obtained. 1859 Guturcx & Timas Faint. 
119 The artist works upon a very {aint positive ‘ impression ‘, 
and entirely covers tt with body colour, or equally opague 
coloured crayons, with the express intention of concealing 
the tone of the photograph. 1881 Luanocx in Nature t Sept, 
4:0/a He.. by obtaining a negative rendered it possible to 
take off any number of positive, or natural, copies from one 
original picture. 

V. Adapted to be placed or set down (literally). 

14. Positive orgau: a small organ, orig. app. 
portable, but placed npon a stand when playcd 
(as distinct from a fortative organ, which could be 
played while being carried in procession); often 
used formerly as an addition to the large organ in 
a church (the same as chair organ or Coit ORGAN 
in its early form), and recently revived in some 
churches. 

1927-41 Cuamarrs Cyc/. s.v. Organ, Church organs con- 
sist of two parts, viz. the main body of the organ, called the 
great organ; and the positive, or little organ, which is 
asmall buffet, usually placed before the great organ. 1879 
Stainea Alusic of Bible 156 The positive organ in our 
churches and halls, and the portative barrel-organ. 1900 
Oxford Times 26 May 7/6 Wytham. All Saints Church, 
Opening of new ‘positive’ organ. 1905 lthenzuur B July 
pen (Church Hist. Exhib, St. Albans) The Positive organ 
here shown has four stops, and is cérca 1600; this was a 
larger instrement, and was placed on a stand during vse, 
but it could be moved about when required. 

B. sé, (absol. or ellipt. use of the adj.) 

1. Gram, The positive degree (see A. 4°; an 
adjective or adverb in the positive degree. 

1g30 Patsor. Introd, 28 We. .forme onr comparalives and 
superlatyves out of our posytives. ¢ 1620 A, Hume Syit. 
Tongue (1865) 30 “he positive is the first_position of the 
noun ; as, soft, hard. 1785 Jounson Diel., Graut., OF adjec- 
tives... The termination in #s4 may be accounted in some 
sort a degree of comparison, by which the signification is 
diminished below the positive, as d/ack, blackish. 1876 
Mason Aug. Graat. (ed, 21) § 103 Some adjectives which 
are comparatives in origin are now used as positives 

2. ‘That which has an actual existence, or is 
capable of being affirmed ; a reality. 

1620 ‘I’. Graxcer Div. Logike 93 Here is not one posi- 
tine, or heing opposed to another contrarie positine, or 
being, .. but the affirmation, position, being thereof, is 
opposed to negation, deposition, annihilation, not being 
thereof. 1641 R. Brooke Lag. Ffise. 1. v.21 White and 
Blacke indeed are Both positives, but so is not Evill. 1878 
C.J. Vaucuan Earnest Words 145 1f these are not mere 
pames and ideas, but realities, and facts, and positives. 

+3. That which arbitrarily or absolutely pre- 
scribes or determines. Ods. 

1685 Baxtea Paraphr, N71. Rom. vii. 8 A great num- 
ber of Legal Positives and Ceremonials had never obliged 
me. 1732 Watertann Script, Vind. wt. 37 Positives.., 
while under Precept, cannot slighted without slighting 
Morals also. | 

4, Elliptically or contextually for fositive quan- 
uty (see A. 9)3 postlive conjunction (see A. 6c); 
positive plate, metal, etc. (see A. 10b); positive organ 
(see A. 14); Positive colour (sec A. 8); etc. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 35 To Connect 
a Negative and a Positive, is to make the one destroy the 
other, [rga9-4x Cuamaens Cyc/., Positive,in music, denotes 
the little organ usually behind, or at the foot of the organist, 
played with the same wind.] 1791 Haaats (eraies u. it. (1765) 
244 The Suppositives denote Connection, but assert not 
acival Existence ; the Positives imply both the one and the 
other. 1881 Spottiswoope in Nature 6 Oct. 549/a The 
carbon which wonld be connected with the copper element 
of a Grove battery,..and which is called the positive, is the 
one more peel consumed, 1885 A. J. Hirxixs in Grove 
Dict. Alnus. WV. 3403/2 The organs are Orgel (with 3 divisions 
of pipes), Positive (a chamber organ), Regale (a reed organ), 
and Portative (pipe regal). 1899 Daily News 7 Feb. 6/3 
The picture is light in key, but thongh devoid of positives, 
save in the faint blue background, it is not really colourless. 

5. Phologr. A picture in which the lights and 
shadows are the same as in nature: opposed to 


NEGATIVE 56, & 
1853 Fam. Herald 3 Dec. 510/2 To obtain from those 
pictures good prints or positives. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. 


Chen. (ed. Taylor) 188 Collodion Positives are sometimes | 


lermed dfreci, becnuse obtained by a single operation. 

llence (vorce-wds.) Po'sitive v., (@) frais. to 
affirm positively, assert ; (4) to produce a positive 
picture of; Positi-val @., see quot.; Po'sitivize 
v. trans., to render positive or real. 

1656 S. EL, Gold. Law 43, 1 may safely positive it, and 
say, that neither his Highness..nor the Parliament. .might 
part with their Powers. 1894 Sata London up to Date ii. 
37 Being focussed, negatived, and positived in that apparel. 
1565 J. Grote. Moral Ideals (x876) 13 For contrast to ideal 
in its adjective sense, I shall sometimes use the word: fost- 
tival, {bid. 93 The notion of the sammnm bonnm was 
very early de-idealized or positivized, and it was considered 
that pothing could. .be considered to answer to this descrip- 
ion except tangible, measnrable, describable pleasure, 

Positively (pp'zitivli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
Ta a positive manner. 

1. Definitely, expressly, explicitly, directly, down- 
right; with assarance or confident assertion. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. 83), 1 positively affirme it [the 
Plague) is for sinne. 1641 Howett Fer. Trav. (Arb) 49 
Some of the approvedst Antiquaries positively hold the 


POSITIVISM. 
1699 


Benttey Pha, go, | do not pretend to pass my own Judg- 
ment, or to determin aie’ on either side. 
Saift's Lett. (1766) 1. rar You would not so positively 
affirm this fact..without knowing the certain troth. 1800 
Med. Frnt. WV. 139 Had he positively contradicted my 
assertion, I could bave answered and confuted him In one 
word. 1849 Macaczav /fist. Lng. il. 3 A large body of 
Protestants. regarded prelacy as positively unlawful. 

2. Not comparatively or relatively; absolutely, 
simply ; in itself. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good § Evild vi. Ess, (Arb) 146 “Lhe 
good or enil..may be esteemed good or enil comparatinely 
and not positinely or simply, 1871 Fareman .Vorm, Cong. 
HV. avili, 220 The original town occitpied the end of a post- 
tively small, but in that flat region, considcrable, ridge of 
higher ground overlooking the river at its fet. . 

. In an affirmative, real, or actual manaer; in 
relatioa to what is, aa distingnished from what is 
not; actually ; opposed to swegatively. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. Prepositions .. signifying 
some respect of Cause, Place, Time, or other cirenmstance 
either Positively or Privatively. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 
516 ‘They are rather not civil than positively incivil. 1776 
Paixe Com, Sense (1791) 5 Society is produced by our 
wants, and government by our wickedness; the former 
promotes our happiness positively, by nniting ovr affections; 
the latter negatively, by restraining ovr vices. 

4, a. Electr. With positive electricity, 

31747 Frankun Le?t., ete. Wks. 1840 V. 186 Hence have 
arisen some new terms among us; we say Ib (and bodies 
like cirenmstanced) is electrized positively; A. negatively. 
Or rather, B is electrized A/is; A, winus. 1770 PRiESTLEV 
in PAil. Trans. LX. 197 Tbe result was invariably the 
same.. whether the jar was charged positively or negatively. 
3832 Val, Philos. UL. Electric. it. $ 49. 13(U. K. Soc.) When- 
ever they [bodies] contain a quantity of fluid greater than 
this, they are said to be positively electrified, or to have 
positive electricity. 1873 Maxwebt Llectr. & Magn. 1. 46 
A positively electrified surface. ig : 

. In the direction taken as posilive or primary. 

1875 Bexnett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 677 \n the ivy.. the 
internodes are positively heliotropic when young, but nega- 
tively hada old before growth ceases, /brd. [see Hevto- 
TROFIC 

5. Absolutely, actually, really; indced, in trath, 
truly. (Qnalifying the statement.) 

17.. Snenipan Sch. Scand. ti, So, Maria, you see your 
lover pursues you; positively you sha‘n't escape. 1823 
Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) TL 51 This edition has under- 
gone positively the last revisal. 1859 Mrs. Cantytr Let?. 
(883) IIL. 2 Positively, it took away my breath. 1886 W. J. 
Tuckea #. Europe 159 His Excellency positively hatcs the 
sight of him. 


Positiveness (przitivnés). [f- as prec. + 
-NEgS.J The quality of being positive. 
+1. Reality of existence; actuality, affirmative 


nature. Ods. 

1668 Witkixs Real Char. u. i. § 3. 2% Positiveness, 
Thesis, 1678 Norris Col/, Alisc. (1699) 302 The Positive- 
ness of Sins of Omission, is in the Habitude of the Will only. 

2. Subjectlve certainty; confidence, assurance; 
exptession of assuredness; dogmatism, obstinacy. 

1679 Davoren Troilus & Cress. Ep. Ded. He was brave 
withont Vanity, and knowing without Positiveness. 1711 
Countrey-Mau's Let, to Cura? 76 Positiveness without 
Proof is Intolerable. 1809 W. Invinc Aaicker$. 1. iv. (1849) 
58 Authors who, from the positiveness of their assertions, 
seem to have been eye-witnesses of the fact. 1885 Ranney 
In Flarper's Mag. Mar. 640/1 The function of these. . fibres 
is not yet determined with positiveness. E 

b. Definiteness, directness, peremptoriness. 

1736 Carte Ormonde U1, 289 If upon the literal positive 
ness of the King’s directions we had immediately trans- 
mitted them to the commissioners. 

Positivism (pe‘zitiviz’m). [ad. F. positivisme 
(Comte), f. fosilif, -tve, Positive: see -1sm; /a 
philosophie positive being Comte’s name for his 
system. d 

La philosophle positive occurs first in St. Simon /ntrod. 
anx Trav. Scientif, Envres 1.198 Comte's Philosophie 
positive vol, L was published in ae 

1. A system of philosophy elaborated by Auguste 
Comte from 1830 onwards, which recognizes only 
positive facts and observable phenomena, with the 
objective relations of these and the laws that de- 
termine them, abandoning all inqulry iato causes 
or ultimate origins, as belonging to the theological 
and metaphysical stages of thought, held to be aow 
superseded ; also a religious system founded npon 
this philosophy, in which the object of worship is 
Humanity considered as a single corporate being. 

1854 Butev Ess., Conte's Positive Philos. #7 We are 
obliged to conelnde, then, that positivism in M. Comte’s 
hands, while pretending to take upon itself the regulation 
of human conduct, fails to furnish a guiding principle for 
either individuals or societies. 1865 (¢1//) A General view 
of Positivism. Translated from the French of Auguste 
Comte, by J. If. Bridges. 1866 J. Maatixeau Zss. 1. 25 
Such deification of mortals. .is the avowed religion of posi- 
tivism., (1868 (Nov. 8) Huxtey PAys, Basis Life Lay 
Serm, (1883) 140 In fact M. Comte’s philosophy in practice 
might be compendioosly described as Catholicism minus 
Christianity. [Often referred to as ‘ Huxley's well-known 
description ‘or ‘definition of Positivism ‘).) 1875 Bripces 
tr. Contte’s Syst. Positive Polity 1. 264 In the conception 
of }iumanity the three essential aspects of Positivism, its 
subjective principle, its objective dogma: ond its practical 
object, are aL 1892 Jonise 11. 261 Positivism ie. the 
representation of facts without any admixture of theory or 
mythology; is an ideal which in its purity perhaps will never 
be realised. 146 


1930 in 


POSITIVIST. 


2. a. Definiteness, peremptoriness. 
tainty, assurance: = POSITIVENESS 2. 

1854 Geo. Exior Fenerbach's Essence Chr, (1881) 32 Israel 
is the most complete presentation of Positivism in religion. 
1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 1. Gers) 150 The meta- 
physicians can never rest till they have taken their watch to 
pieces and have arrived at a happy positivism as to its 
structure, though at the risk of bringing it toano-go. 1874 
P, Smvri Our dher. v. xxi 415 The Doctor .. adopts that 
with positivism. 1894 E. H. Barner Tivo Summers in 
Guyenne 404 The decisioa and positivism of the Roman 


character, et _ Satta 
Positivist (pezitivist). fad. F. positiviste, f. 


as prec,: see -18T.] An adherent or supporter of 
Positivism ; a Comtist. 

1854 Baintey £ss., Comte's Positive Philos, 324 A posi- 
tivist would answer..that conscious ignorance is better than 
chimerical fancies, which not only themselves mislead, bnt 
prevent the growth of true doctrine, 1868 Sat. Rev, 25 Apr. 
541/z Christians and Positivists are agreed in acknowledging 
the higher virtnes of self-sacrifice. 

b. attrib. or as ad). 

1858 Brit. 0. Rev. LV1. 440 The smallest vestry... wonld 
he quite sufficient to hold all the Positivist worshippers in 
the largest connty of England. 1880 Cir. World 8 Jan. 25/1 
The Positivist creed, stated in its best form, is that man‘s 
chief end is to glorify man and to enjoy himself now. 1889 
Hoxtey in 19¢/ Cent. Feb. 191 The incongrnous mixture of 
bad science with eviscerated papistry, out of which Comte 
manufactured the Positivist religion. 1900 W. L. Courtney 
fdea of Trag. 61 Auguste Comte, the Positivist BniloFopt sty 
added to the ist of sciences the most modern of all~sociology. 

Positivistic (pgzitivistik), a. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to positivists; of the nature 
of positivism. 

1875 N. Auer, Rev. CXX. 280 A positivistic, yet anti- 
Comtian spirit, 1898 Contes. Rev. Sept. 421 Roberty is 
professedly a natnralistic, or positivistic, sociologist. 

2. Characterized by positiveness. a7. 

1893 F. Avams Mew “egypt 36 There was abundance of 
pretty red herrings here to draw themselves across the trail 
of a direct and positivistic pursnit of the real game. 

Positivity (pezitivviti). [f Posrrive + -ity, 
ch. F. posttivitd, -e¢é.] The quality, character, or fact 
of being PosiTIvE in various senses; positivencss. 

1659 H. Hickman (¢/t/e) A Justification of the Fathers and 
Schoolmen: Shewing That they are not Selfe-condemned for 
denying the Positivity of Sin, 1678 Gate Crt, Gentiles 111. 
8 We grant .. that sin is nota mere nothing, but has some 
kind of logic positivitie or notional entitie, so far as to render 
it capable of being the terme of a proposition. 174: WATTS 
Improv, Mind (1801) 75 Conrage and positivity are never 
more necessary than on such an occasion, 1842 Fraser's 
Afag. XXVI. 737 The most positive man I ever met with... 
There is positivity in his dark face, large eyebrows, stern 
features. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Positivity, term for 
the state of a body which manifests the phanomena of 
positive electricity. 1871 Moatey Crit. Afisc. Ser.1. Carlyle 
219 That truly free and adequate positivity which accepts 
all things as parts of a natural or historic order. 

+b. A positive or real thing as opposed to 


a mere negation; an actuality. Ods. rare. 

1681 Relig. Clerici 36 That Immaterial, Infinite and the 
like, were negatives indeed in words,..but properly and in 
themselves they were absolute positivities. 

Positor (pezites). [a. L. positor one who 
places, agent-n. from pdrdre, posid-umt to place.] 

+1. ?An examiner: = Poser! 1. Obs. 

1557, Baxter-bks. St. Andrews (1903) 10 James hay.. 
examinyt be dauid tmylis positor, thomas steyne [etc.]. 

+ 2. One who gives security for another. Ods. zare. 

1584 J. Newsery Let. from Goa in Haklnyt Voy. (1589) 
211 Both the money and goods should be delinered into the 
positors hands, ; 6 

+ 3. One who posits, maintains, or affirms, Oés. 

ise Frioaio, Posttore, a positor, an affirmer. 

. Aled. (See quot.) Also called refositor. 

1890 Birtincs Med. Dict., Uterine positor, instrument 
used to correct displacement of the uterus. 1895 in Syd. 
Soe. Lex, P 

| Positum (pp:zit#m). [L., pa. pple. of andre 
to place, put, lay. In med. Logic, that which is 
laid down as a basis for reasoning, the thing sup- 
posed, assumed, or taken for granted.] The thing 
Jaid down. Zit. or fig. 

1730 Firtowwe Temple Bean v. xiv, Young P...Suppose 
the Positum be—The woman is but Naitmaeeas ite it 
follow, Ergo, she is awake? Six Av. The Positum is 
£20,000—ergo—] will swear any thing. 

_tPorsiture, Obs. [a. obs. F. positure (1547 
in Godef.) ad. L. postfiira position, posture, f. 
ponere, posit- to place: cf. also Posture.) 

1. The fact of belng placed; placing, position, 
or situation ; place, locality. 

1600 Hottano Livy xxxv, xxviii. 904 To view and con: 
sider the situation and positure of the place on all sides. 
1610 Hracey St. Aug. Citie of God w. xxiii. (1620) 173 A 
temple that should hane excelled all the rest in height of 
positnure and magnificence of fabricke. 1658 W. Buaton 
ftin, Anton, 177 A_ station of very uncertain positnre, 
1685 H. More Paralip. Prophel. xxxii. 288 Area equal to 
the others, and of the like positure with the others. 

2. = Posture sé. 1. 

1614 Rateicu Hist, World II. v. iii, § 16. 451 Idols,..in 
such habit and pasiture as if they were fighting. 1625 T. 
Goown Moses & Aaron (1655) 63 ‘Ihe positnre of the cheru- 
hims was such that their faces were each towards the other. 
1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 122 Supposing eve’ 
Body to have a Figure or Positure of its own, out of which 
it may be disturbed hy External Force. 19706 Putttirs, 
Postture, Disposition, as The Positure of the Soul. 


b. Cer- 


1154 


b. Astro’. Relative position (of the planets, etc.). 
1610 Hottano Camden's Brit.1. 116 Hee attributeth all 
to the climate, and posilure of the heavens. 1616-61 Hoty- 
pay Pertins 331 The astrologers observe in that point the 
positure of the coelestial constellations, that is the state of 
the planets amongst themselves, as also the fixed stars. 
1800 CoLnRrioce Piccolone. ww. i, Ere The scheme, and most 
auspicious positure Parts o'er my head. 

3. A law, or principle laid down; = Position 
$b, 2. rare. 

1624 J. Mewes Surv, Eng. Tongue Aiv, The Rules and 
Positures of Grammar. /éfd. Bj, The chiefe end of our 
Rules and Positures. cS i 

Posnet (pp'suét). Now arch. and dial, Forms: 
4posti-, possy-, 4-5 poste-, 4-6 posse-, 5 posce- 
net, 4-6 posnette, 5-6 pos(s)enett, postnet, 5-7 
possnet, posnett, 7 posnit, poss-, postnett ; 
4-posnet. [ME. possenet a. OF. poconnet, pocenet, 
dim. of Zocor pot, vase, cup. Hence W. fosnedd.] 

A small metal pot or vessel for boiling, having 


a handle and three feet. ‘ 

1327 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 114, j postinet pro 
hostill. 1330 dee. Bach. K. R. 24/18 Item vn possenet ge 
poise x. 1. merche de mesme la_merche, 1353 Will John 
de Penreth in Test, Karieol. 2 Cum una olla enea_et par- 
vam posnet. 138% Wyetr 2 Céron. xxxv. 13 Forsotbe 
pesible hoostis thei seetheden in posnettis, and cawdrones, 


' and pottis, 2¢1390 Form of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin. 


(1791) 14 Do the flesh therwith in a possynet, and styre it. 
1410 £. #, Wills (1882) 17 Alsoa tnet pat y lent hym. 
e420 Liter Cocoruim (1862) 10 Welle alle togedur in a 
posnet; In service forthe pon schalt bit sett. 144z Motting- 
ham Kee. WW. 178 Unum poscenet, pretii xvjd. 1459-60 
Durham Acc. Kolls Surtees) 89 Item iij possenettez et iij 
Chawfers, ete. 1612 In Antiguary Jan. (1906) 28 In the 
Kytchin..sixe brasse potts, eighte kettles, four postnetts. 
a2 1648 Dicey Closet Ofen. (1669) 136 In a Possnet set it npon 
a clear lighted Char-coal-fire, 1710 Steere Tatler No. 245 
p2 A Silver Posnet to butter Eggs. 1863 Mas. Toocoon 
Yorks. Dial. Set the posnet on to boil the potatoes. 1891 
Scribner's Mag. Sept. 345/2 The great number of pewter 

lates,..teapots, posnets and porringers still found in old 
Fotece in New England. 

Posolo-gio, a. rare—°. = next. 

1864 Wenstee, Posologic, pertaining to posology. 

Posological (ppsdlpdzikal), a. [f. F. poso- 
dogique (in medical sense) (sce PosoLoGy) + -AL.] 
Pertaining to posology (in either sense), 

1. Med. Pertaining to quantities or doses of drugs. 

1803 Mfed. Frnd. X. 278 The Editor has..given a copions 
index, a reference to the cases, Bree loi table, and other 
helps. 1876 BartuoLtow Mat, AJed. (1879) 110 It must be 
given in larger doses than the posological tables authorize. 

2. (In Bentham’s use.) ertaining to the science 


of quantity ; mathematical. 


1816 Bentuam Chrestonr, Wks. 1843 VIII. 85 Division of 


Somatics into Posological (Pososcopic) Somatics, and Poio- 
logical (Poioscopic) Somatics. 1831 — Afemorandum- Bh, 
ibid. XI. 72 Abstraction is—1. Posological: 2. Logical. 

Posologist (posp'lédzist). sonce-wd. [f. next: 
see -IST.] One who compounds doses. 

1831 Syp. Swiru Ws. (1850) 568 Suhtle compounder, fran- 
dulent posologist, did not you order me a drachm of this 
medicine ? rf eb, 

Posology (posplédzi). [ad. F. posologde (in 
medical sense), f. Gr. récos how much + -Locy.] 

1. That department of medicine which relates to 
the quantities or doses in which drugs should be 
administered, 

1823 Crass Technol. Dicl., Posology, that part of the art 
of medicine which teaches the right administration of doses. 
9 Rev. Brit. Pharm. 57 Index and Posology. 

. Used by Bentham for the science of quantity, 
i.e. mathematics, 

1811-31 Bextnam Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII. 287/2 B 
the Greek-sprung word oe , the asGaee of quantity, 
may, it is believed, and if so, now for the first time, not 
dgappasliely be distinguished. 1816 — Chrestomathia, ibid. 
VII. 85 For an equivalent to Posological Somatics, may 
be employed the single-worded appellative Posology. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 22 June 645 We hope that the distinguished 


| editors..will not attempt..to substitute in their respective 


universities this meagre Posology for the somewhat unde- 
fined, bunt less empty abstractions which have hitherto 
passed under the name of Logic. 

| Pospolite (ppspe'lite). (Polish Zospo hive adj. 
neuter, ‘general, universal’, as sb. = Zvsfolite 
ruszenie general levy.) The Polish militia, con- 
sisting of the nobility and gentry summoned to 
serve for a limited time. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No, 3333/2 That the King should call 


together the Posfolrte that is, all the Gentry of the King- 
dom. 1763 fist, Exrope in Aun, Reg. 46/1 Their military 


force consists chiefly, In the Posfolite, that is, the whole 
body of the gentry. 1822 Edin. Rev, XXXVII. 493 They 
continued ,.to regard the Posfolite..as the impenetrable 
bulwark of the Commonwealth. a18g9 De Quincey Posth, 
Wks, go Y. 58 But this unwieldy Aosfodite was far from 
meeting David's seeret anxieties. 

Poss (prs), v Now only dia’, [Origin 
uncertain. 

Possibly identical with "fuss, pat. puste (a. F. pousser to 
Pusu) which appears ¢1300; the later form push appears 
rarely in rth c., but is common after 1525, The form posshen 
in Langland may beeither, (ate or Joss; but the vowel-change 
of 2 toa is not easily explained. The senses also coincide 
only partially with those of Azsh; and, in sense 3, on has 
much of the aspect of an onomatopeeic formation. Perhaps 
it_was an onomatopaic modification of the French vb.] 
1. ¢rans. To drive or thrust with a forcible or 


POSSE. 


violent impact; to dash or toss with a blow or 
stroke; to knock: often expressing the action of 


waves on a boat, etc. Also fig. 

¢1374 Cuavcer Troylus 1. 415 Pus possed to and fro. Al 
sterles with-Inne a botam 1 Middis the see, bytwixe wyndis 
too. 1377 Lancet. ?. PZ B. Prol. 151 A cat..pleyde wib 
hem perilonslych and possed hem aboute. ¢ 1385 Cuaucea 
LG, W. 2420 (PAillis) ‘Vhe sey pean hym now vp now 
donn. ¢1400 Kon. Kose 4479 Thus am I possed up and 
donn With dool, thonght, and confusionn, ¢ 1402 Lypc. 
Compl. Bl. Knt. 236 And thns, betwixe twayne, I possed 
am, and all foreast in payne. ¢ 1430 re Lyf Manhode 
tv. ix. (1869) 181 In my bal day and niht I hane more ioye 
pan in al my fader tauhte me..; 1 e it, j handele it, 
J pleye per with. 1513 Dovetas Zé ners xt. v. 203 Chorinens 
~ syne with bys kne him possit with sic ane plat, That on 
the erd he spaldit him all flat. 1825 Baocketr N. C. Gloss. 
s. Vy ‘Aw poss'd him ower heed’, 

+b. To push, shove, move by pressure. Ods. 

c1440 Pronip. Parv. 410/2 Posson, or schowe forthe (A. 
pocyn, ?, pressyn, or showen), Je/Zo. Posson, presson, or 
schowe togedur, frudo. : 

2. absol, or intr. To thrust, to drive; to thrust 


or push af somethin a weapon. 

a1300 K. /forn 1011 (Camb. MS.) Pe se bigan to posse EG 
in to Westernesse. ¢1400 Langland’s P. Pl. A. vi. 96 Mi 

lonh-pote schal be my pyk and posshen [v. » to posse] atte 
oor 1513 Dovcias £ncis x. xii. 116 Possand at hym 
wyth his stalwart speyr. 

3. trans. To pound, beat down flat, squash ; sfee. 
to beat or stamp (clothes, etc.) in water with a 
heavy pestle-like instrument, or to trample or 
stamp them with the feet, in the process of washing, 

1611 CoTer., Mfetlre a la flac, to..squash, clap, or pene 
downe. 1615 Maakuast Ang. Housew. nu. v. (1668) 138 Take 
it forth, posse it, rinse it, and hang it up. 1677 THoarssy 
Corr. Ca Hunter) 11. 433 Nasty women possing clothes 
with their feet. 1825 Baocxetrt NW. C. Gloss. (1829) sv, 
To ‘poss clothes’ in what is called a Poss-tub, 1828 Craven 
Gioss. (ed. 2), Poss, to dasb, to shake anything violently in 
the water. 


+4. intr. To splash, or tramp with splashing, 


in wet mud or water. Ods. k 

1575 Gam, Gurton 1, iv, To dyg and delne in water, 
myre and claye, Sossing and possing in the durte. 1576 
FLemine Panopl, Epist. 306 This it is to posse in paddles. 

Hence (dfa/.) Poss si.1, an act of ‘ possing’, 
a thrust or knock; cod. poss-kit, poss-tub, a 
large tub in which clothes are ‘possed’ with a 
poss-stick in washing. Possing vd/. sb., also 


attrib. posstng-(ud. 

16rz Cotea., Cuéassé,. that hath receined an ane or 
fallon the arse. 1821 Blackw. Mag, VIII. 432 The good 
old fashion.. When donble-girded ‘ possing tubs’ were made. 
1825 Poss-tub [see 3], 1855 Rostnson Whithy Gloss, Poss- 
Ait, a large tub or barre) in which linen is ‘ possed ' in hot 
water. The operation of possing..is performed by means 
of a staff with a thick knob at the immersed end, and a 
etoss piece for abandle at the top. 1863 Mrs. ‘Toocoon 
Vorksh, Dial, Give the linen a good poss in the peggy 
tub, 1894 Wester, Gaz. 26 Sept. 1/3 That her intelligence 
would have soared far heyond the pounding of dirty linen 
in § poss’ tubs. 

+ Poss, sé.2 Obs. rare—. 

[? = post: ef. Post sd.' 1 quot. 1340; or ? = Posse.) 3 

arsso /mage fpocr. i. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) Ik. 49/1 
With staves and crosses, With pillers and posses, With 
standers and banners, Withont good life or manners. 

Possable, obs. Sc. form of PossiBLE. 


Posse (pest). Also 8 possee. [a. L. passe 
to be able, have power, avail, in med.L. as sb., 


‘power, armed force (1246 in Du Cange); ia 


scholastic terminology, potentiality, capability of 
being. In sense 1 short for Posse comiTatus.] 


I. 1. Law, = Posse coMITATUS. ».. 
[1334-15 Rolls of Parlt, I. 327/1 Mandetur Majori et 
Ballinis [(Oxonie] quod insequantur cum toto posse sno trans- 
ressores.] 1691 ew Discov. Old Intreague vi, Who early 
‘or the Princes Cause began: The Posse rais'd. 1720 Mas, 
Manzey Power of Love (1741) 281 When Mrs. Ursula was 
one down in order to raise the Possee, i€ there should 
ie occasion. 1781 S$. Perers Hist, Counecticu? 108 The 
polite New-Yorkers..sent the posse of Albany to eject the 
possessors, 1901 Westin. Gaz. 5 Dec. 11/1 A pitched battle 
was fonght..at Rockhill, Missouri, between the Sheriff's 
posse and the miners on strike, ; 
b. A force armed with legal authority ; 


(of constables), a anes an 
1697 Dampier oy. (1699) 483 They need not have se 

ae Posse for me. 1783 Scots Afag. June 305/2 A posse 
of constables..appeared, 1800 Cotquuovn Comin. Thames 
iii. 93 A posse o! Warine Police Officers receivin, informa- 
tion...On attempting a search [etc.), 1884 Graphic 11 Oct. 
371/1 An extra posse of policemen. 4 

¢c. transf. A ‘force’, a strong band, company, 


or assemblage (of persons, animals, or things). 

1645 Futtea Good Th.in Bad T. (1841)13 All the posse of 
hell cannot violently eject me. 1678 BuTLes /7/ud. 1. tL 
1166 No longer able To raise your Posse of the Rabble. 
1697 Cotttea Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1703) 85 Then you have 
raised the whole posse of mechanism. 1728 Swirt Let, 
Publisher Dublin Whly, Grrl. 14 Sept. With these we 
single considerations I ontbalanced the whole posse 0) 
articles that weighed just now against me. 1841 Miss Sepa. 
wick Lett, Abr. 11.71 Found her flying from a posse © 
cock-turkeys. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains vit, Tran 
..and beheld a posse of silent people escorting a cart. 

II. From use in scholastic Latin. __ F 

||2. The fact or state of being possible ; possi- 
bility, potentiality (opposed to esse): esp. in phr. 
tn posse opposed to 777 esse. 


a body 


POSSE COMITATUS. 


1583 Grerne Mamillic Wks. (Grosart) 11. 229 She which 
is vicious in her youth may be vertuons in her age; I gravat 
indeede it may be, but it is hard to bring the posse into 
esse. 159% — Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Cressey Xi. 44 
To strippe him of nll that his purse had in Esse, or his 
credyt in Posse. 1659 Baxter Acy Cath. xxxix. 28a If 
the question [of sin] be only of the posse, and not of the nen 
1756 Guay Lett, Wks, 1825 11. 193 You are aot however to 
imagine that my illness is fu esse; no, it is only # fosse. 
1877 Reave Woman IJater v, Vhey existed, as the school- 
men_used to say, fr posse, but not fm esse. | bs 

Posse comitatus (p's! kpmité!-tds, -tius). 
[med. (Anglo) L., force of the county: sce prec. and 
County.] ‘The force of the county’; the body 
of men above the age of fifteen in a county (exelu- 
sive of peers, clergymen, and infirm persons), whom 
the sheriff may summon or ' raise’ fo repress a riot 
or for other purposes; also, a body of men actually 
so raised and commanded by the sheriff. (Also 


abbreviated to posse: see prec. 1). 

[xx85 and Stat. Westminster c. 39 Assumpto secum 
posse coinitatus sui est [vicecomes] in propria persona.] 
@16x6 Bacon tJ.), The posse comitatus, the power of the 
whole county, is legally committed unto him, (1628 in Cré. 
& Limes Chas, 1 (1848) 1. 453 The high sheriff of Dorset- 
shire had order to raise possé comitatus, to attack those 
unfencers of Gillingham forest. 1765 Bracxstoxe Cow. L. 
ix. 343 For keeping the peace and pursuing felons, he may 
command all the people of his county to attend him; whic! 
is catled the fesse comitatus, or power of the county. 1840 
Baruan Jngol. Leg. Ser. 1. Grey Dolphin, Sheriff..of Kent 
.. With his posse comitatus. 

b. transf. = Posse 1c. 

1819 Byron Yuan 1. elxiv, With him retired his osse 
comitatus. 1860 Tristram Gt. Sahara x. 160 On a house: 
top were a bevy of nut-brown maids, who .. had forgotten 
to veil their faces. ‘hey were consequently pelted with 
stones by some of the posse couritatus, and retired in 
confusion. 

+ Possede, v. Ots. Also 5 poosscede, 6 
possed, posseade, 6~7 Sc. posseid. [= F. fos- 
séder to possess; but this form of the Fr. vb. is 
not ciled before the 16th c., the 15th c. form being 

possider, ad.L. Possidéve.] = Possess v. 1, 2, 5. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2841 In pese & in pacience possede 
at he nnzt. 1426 Lyoc. in Pol. Poents (Rolls) 11. 132 
Septure and crowne that he may in dede, As he hath right, 
in peas to possede. ¢ +430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 344 
Tresours of fayrye which she doth poosseede. 1484 Caxton 
Fables pd (1899) 41 The vertues [powers] which he 
posseded in his yong age. 1556 Aurelio § fsad, (1608) Kv, 
He that loves not him selfe dothe posseade no goode, 1571 
Satir, Poems Reform. xxvii, 70 Reid how pai forcitt the 
Britonis folk to flit, And gitt posscidis that peoples proprictic. 
@ 1641 Be. Mouxtacu Acts & Alon. iii. (1642) 203 ‘That, God 
transport him beyond his assise, and wholly possede him. 

Possedie, Sc. Ods.: see Powsowny. 
Possess (pgze's), v. [a. OF. possess-ter, -er 
(1269 in Godef.) {. L. fossess-, ppl. stem of possi- 

dére to possess, peth, through influence of F. 
fossesseur Possessor, etc., the regular OF. repr. 
of possidére being posseer, -eir, -eoir.] 

{. Kadical senses. 

1. ¢ranzs. Of n person or body of persons: To 
hold, occupy (n place or territory); to reside or 
be stationed in; to inhabit (with or without owner- 
ship). Oés. (or merged in 2). 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/z2 How now..we possessen 

sably our royame without ony werre. 1535 CoVERDALE 

‘osh, xxiv. 4,1 gaue.. Esau mount Seir to possesse. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comin. 47, Colledges .. were fyrst 
founded for the pore, but now fur the most part they possesse 
them, which bave enough besides. 1667 Mitton 2. £. 1. 
43% Dominion giv’n Over alt other Creatures that rae 
Earth, Aire, and Sea. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. oa The City 
of Destruction, a populous place, but possessed with a ver 
ill conditioned, hal tale sort of People. 1713 STEELE Guard, 
No. 6 * 3 The whole shire is now possessed by gentlemen, 
who owe Sir Harry a part of Education. 

abrol, or intr, 1611 Suans. Cymd, 1. v. 48 Let instructions 
enter Whee Folly now possesses. 

+b. Of athing: To occupy, take up (a space or 
region); to be situated at, on, or in, Ods. (exc. 
with mixture of other senses). 

1604 FE. G{rtustons] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies m. xiii. 139 
The waves of the South sea, runne jo leagues, and the 
other 70 are possessed with the billowes and waves of the 
North sea. ¢ 1620 A. Wiume Brit. Tongue (1865) 22 The 
nente [accent] .. may possesse the last syllab: ..the penult: 
«the antepenult: ..and the fourth also ion the end. 1713 

- Janes tr, Le Blond's Gardening 205 The Addition of 
flour Foot will be filled up and possessed by the Walls and 
Clay-work. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts & Se. v. 22 The 
Solar System, in which you see the Sun possesses nearly 
the central Point, {18g0 Rosser Blessed Damozel xi, 
When those bells Possessed the mid-day air.) 

+c. Of a disease, ete.: To affeet, infect. Ods. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 90 If the palsie 
Possesse the opposite part. 1678 Pintiirs, Achor, a disease 
possessing the hairy scalp. 3699 Bentury Pad, 266 An 
error.. which has Soliestd the Copies of this Play. 

td. To take up the attention or thoughts of; 


to occupy, engross. Ods. 

1653 Watton Ancler vi. 134 To enjoy the former pleasures 
that there possest him. 1692 Locke Zoleration iv. Wks. 
1727 M11. 464 Affairs of State which wholly er them 
when grown up. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) II. i. 8 The.. 
tanocent amusements ..which before entirely possessed me, 
were nothing to me. 

2. To hold as property; to have belonging to 
one, as wealth or material objects; to own. 


1155 


1 ~— Dunnar Poems xt. 34 Thocht all this wartd thow 

} did posseid, Nocht eftir death thow sall possess. 1526 
Tisvaty Luke xii 15 For no mannes life stondeth in the 
habonnadannce of the thynges which he possesseth. 1685 
Lapv Russete Lef?, (1819) 1. 68, | was too rich in posses- 
sions whilst 1 possessed him. 1785 Parry Alor. PAslos. Mt. 
i.iv. 202 It is ..* consistent with the will of God ‘or ‘right’; 
that 1 should possess that share which these regulations 
assign me. 188: Frouve Short Sind. (1883) 1V. u. ii. 187 
Ile could not give to others what he did not himself possess. 

| b. Law. ‘Yo have possession of, as distinct from 
ownership; see Possession 1 b. 

1888 Pottocy & Wricut Possession in Cont, Law a The 
person entitled to possess is generally (though not always) 
the owner, 

ec. To have as a faculty, adjunct, attribute, 
quality, condition, ete. (Often meaning no more 
than the simple Aave.) 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. ees 115 The residue of my lyfe 
will ] lead in Rhodes, where 1 may possesse e and 
quietnes. 1662 Gerater Princ. 40 The Quarries possess 
more Stone, and the Woods more Timber than a Banquet 
Room. 1744 Harris 7hree Treat. W0. t. (1765) 134 No 
Animal possesses its Faculties in vain, 1838 ‘Timeewart 
Greece xxv. VIL. 367 Notwithstanding the ample means of 
information which they possest, great ignorance and many 
erroneous opinions prevailed. 1840 H. Atsswortu Sewer 
of London (1864) 235 ‘ His folly has destroyed the fairest 
chance that ever man possessed ', observed the bishop, 1860 
Tyspate Gélac. t. vi. 46 The farmer may possess many times 
the intensity of the latter, 1889 7imes a7 Sept. 5/4 An 
elaborate hidated survey, which possesses a peculiar value 
from its reference to the Domesday survey. 


d. fig. in emphatic sense. 

1685-6 Lapy Resseuy Left. (1819) [. 81 My weakness is 
invincible, which makes me, as you phrase it, . .possess past 
calamities. 1852 Rorertson Sern: Ser. ut. xviii. 236 The 
writhings of a heart that bas been made to possess its own 
iniquities. 

6. (after F. possdder.) To have knowledge of or 
acquaintance with; to be master of, or conversant 
| with (a language, ele.). (Cf. quot. 1674s.v. Possrssor c.] 

1852 Tuackuray Lsmond i iii, Harry..possessed the two 
languages of French and English very well. 1865 M. Arnoup 
“ss. Crit. i. 45 Mivery critic should try and possess one 
great literature, at least, besides his own. 

| 3. To take possession of, seize, take; to come 
into possession of, obtain, gain, win. arch. 

1826 Tinpace Luke xxi. 19 With your pacience possesse 
your soules (1611 Biatr féfd., In your patience possesse 
ye your soules. 1382 Werte, 3¢ sehulen welde goure soulis. 
1881 A. i. ye shall win your souls}. 1586 A. Day Zug. 
Secretary . (1625) 45 A company of rats vpon a sudden 
possest his house. 1590 Srenser /*. Q. 11. it. 51 ow to 

| effect so hard an enterprize, And to possesse the purpose 

| they desird. 1610 Suaks. Te. t11, ii. 100 There thou maist 

braine him, Ilauing first seiz'd his Bookes. .. Remember 

| First to possesse his Bookes. 1649 Caomwece in Carlyle 
Lett. & Sp. (1871) IL a27 Upon ‘Thursday the One-and- 
thirtieth, I possessed n Castle called Kilkenny. 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G.1. Wks. 1799 1. 165 Turoing down a narrow 
tane .. in order to possess a pig's stye, that we might take 
the gallows in flank. 1877 L. Morris Epic /lades 118 
The strong brute forces .. leap on him, and seize him and 
possess His life. 


4, To keep, maintain (oneself, one’s mind or 
soul) rz a state or eondition (of patience, quict, 
etc.); often in allusion to Luke xxi. 19 (the proper 
sense being misunderstood : see quot. 1526 in 3). 
| Also (without #7), to maintain control over, 1o keep 


calm or steady (cf. sedf-fossessed, self-possession). 
1643 Evecyn Afent. 2 May, Resolving to possess myselfe 
in some quiet,.. J] built...a stndy,..at Wotton. 1654 
tRAMHALL Yust Mind. it (1661) 27 All Christians .. are 
obliged to passiue obedience, to possess their souls in 
patience. 1711 Sterte Spect, No. 137 p 1 Uneasy Persons, 
who cannot possess their own Minds. 1749 CHESTERF. 
Lett. (1775) LU. 168 A man who does not possess himself 
enough to bear disagreeable things, without visihle marks 
of anger..is at the mercy of every artful kuave. 1890 Mas. 
Lynx Linton in Chand. Frail. 4 Oct. 625/1 Every man 
| worthy of the name of nian should know how to possess his 
| soul—bearing with patience those things which energy 
cannot change. 


6. Of a demon or spirit (usually evil) : To occupy 


and dominate, control, or actuate. 

3596 Br. W. Barrow Three Sernt. i. 23 The Hogges 
without leave [of God the Father]..he conlde not possesse. 
x601 Swans. Tred. N. nt iv. 38 If all the dinels of hell be 
drawne in little, and Legion himselfe possest him, yet He 
speake to him. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 18 

ome are of Opinion that Abel slew the very same Serpent 
the Devil had formerly sed. 1850 Roaratson Serz. 
Ser. iu. ix. 113 The spirit which possessed him must be, 
they thought, ee tgoa W. Axon in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Lit, Ser. XXIII. 99 Belfagor undertook to possess a rich 
lady, and not to be exorcised, save hy Matteo. 

b. fass. (usually const. zwifA, in mod. use also 
by, formerly of). See also PossessED 2. 

1526 Tixpate Matt, iv. 24 Them that were possessed 
with devils. — Lwée viii. 36 He that was possessed of the 
devyll. 2614 Dexner Lf if be not good Wks. 1873 III. 309, 
1 am possest with the divell and cannot sleepe. 165% 
Hoaaes Leviath, 1. viti. 38 Thonght by the Jewes to be 
possessed either with a good, or evill spirit, 1727 De For 
Syst. Magie 1. ii. (1840) 53 A set of people who were not 

essed by, but rather, as it may be called, are essed. 
of the devil. 1829 W. Irvine Cong. Granada 1. iv, One of 
those fanatic infidels possessed of the devil. 1854 Miestan 
Lat. Chr. w vii 1. 155 A woman eats a lettuce without 
making the sign of the cross. She is possessed by a devil. 


6. Of an idea, a mental condition, or the like: 
To take or have hold of (a person); to hold, domi- 


stand 


POSSESS. 


nate, aciuate; to affect or influence strongly and 
persistently. (Formerly also of bodily conditions.) 

1sgx Suaxs. Tivo Gent, 1. Lb 206 My eares are stopt, and 
cannot hear good newes, So much of bad already hath 
possest them. 1610 — Temp. 1. L "9 What a strange 
drowsines poem them? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
L xi. 44 Which Toscan superstition seasing upon Rome 
hath since possessed all Europe. 179” Dx For Plague (1754) 
3 This (suspicion] possess’d the Heads of the People ve 
much. a1614 Gonzanga 1. i. in New Brit. Theatre lik 
10a What can possess this young lord to be out of his bed 
at this hour? 1880 L. Watrace Sex-//ur 31 In & mood 
very different from that which now possesses them. 

For the passive with with: see gd. 

II, Causal uses ; = cause fo possess. 

+7. With zz: To put in possession (esp. legal 
possession) of (lands, estates, etc.); to settle or 
establish in. Rarely without 72. Ods. 

€ 1465 Pot. Ret. & L. Poems (1866) 4 Edwardens Dai gracia 
Sithe god hathe .. posseside pe in thi right Thoue hime 
hononr with al thi myght. 1876 Keg. Prroy Conncil Scot. 
Il. 518 To enter and s the said Nicoll in his saidis 
landis, 1606 G. Wloopcocks] fat. Jostine vin. 2 The de- 
posed Arimba from his kingly seat, and possessed i exander 
therein. 1687 in Aloe? Coll. & Jas. Lf {O. H.5.)178 Hce 
thought the Bishop illegally possest. 1708 in Phenix IT. 241 
Then the Just..shall be possess'd in the fulness of their Glory. 

8. With of (also + wth): To endow with, put in 
possession of; to bestow (something specified) 
npon, give (something) to. Now rare or Obs, exe. 
asin bore. 

149 Compl. Scot. i. 19 He possessis vthir pure pepil.. 
wiht the samy reches. 1606 inna. ant. & et mt chi Zs 
I will possesse you of that ship and Treasure. 1644 Mitton 
Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 By possessing our souls of true 
virtue, 1658 Whole Duty Man vii. $7 By possessing his 
heart with this virtue of contentedness, 178g JLFFERSON 
Axtobiog. Wks. 1859 HL 45, I have thou (fF it better to 
possess him immediately of the paper. 1784 Ste J. Revnotns 
Disc. xii. (1876) 55 It is better to possess the model with the 
attitude you require. 

b. reff. To take possession of, take for oneself, 
take one’s own; = 3. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. Argt. 4 Lucius Tarquinius.. had possessed 
himselfe of the kingdome. 1621 Lavy M. Wroint Urania 
546 Then possest he himselfe with his armes. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 35 211 My Lord Orkney received Orders to 
possess himself of Mortagne. 1885 Sir J. Macon in Law 
Times Rep. LAL 570/17 All that the plaintiffs did was to 

ssess theniselves .. of the securities, 1888 Potrock & 

Vaicut Possession in Con. Law 2 No plain man would 
hesitate to say that a thief possesses himself of the goods 
carried away. 5 

ce. fass. To be in possession of; to be endowed 
with ; to possess (sense 2). Jossessed of or with, 
having possession of, possessing. 

1495 Vrevisa's Barth. De P. Re xv, xiii. (WW. de Wo, 
Creta was somtyme possessyd wyth (Bed. A/S. ibize wip] 
an hundryd noble cytees. 1593 shanks. Rich. (7,1. i. 162 
‘The plate...and moueables, Whereof our Vacle Gaunt did 
sest. €1600 — Sonn. xxix, Featur'd like bim, like 
him with friends possest, 1617 Morvson /é/a. 11. 137 ‘They 
found the Spaniards possessed of the Towne. 1791 Cow rer 
dad w. 108 He..of her And her's possest, shall bear thein 
safe away. 1809-10 CoLeripce /riend (1865) 122 Every 
human being possessed of reason. 1863 Grapstone Gleas, 
(1879) II. 197 The active vigorous English workman, pos- 
sessed of all his limbs. 3888 Potrock & Wricut Possession 
in Com, Lavy 36 ‘The King is not unfrequently spoken of 
as being seised or possessed of the crown. 

9. With with: To cause to be possessed by 
(a feeling, idea, or the like: see 6); to imbue, 
inspire, permeate, affect strongly or permanently 
with: to cause to feel or entertain. 

1597 Mortev Jutrod, Mus. 180 Uf therefore you wilt com- 
pose in this kind, you must possesse yourselfe with an 
amorus humour. 1642 Odserv. his May. Answ. to City 
Lond. fetit. 8 To possesse the people with a fancy against 
that. 1670 G. HL. //ist. Cardinals 1. 1. 25 What Devil 

ssesses them with such wicked designs? 1710 Aar. Kine 
Let. to Swift 16 Sept, To possess my lord Shrewsbury and 
Mr. Harley with the reasonableness of the affair. 1863 
Guapstone Financ, Staten. 14, | wish that I could possess 
the Committee with the impression..of the deep and vital 
sc of the subject. . 

. With clause: To imbue with the notion, to 
persuade, convince. 

1607 Miooreton Michal. Term... i. 50 Easy. You've 
easily possess'd me, 1 am free. 1722 ARauTIINOT Poke Bull 
tt. iii, He had possessed the lady, that be was the only man 
in the world of a sound, pure and untainted Constitution. 
1747 Saran Fieroixe Lett, David Simple |. 278 From the 
time 1 went away,my Mother had constantly possessed ber, 
that 1 did so 1828 Craven Gloss. ted. 2), Possess, to 
persuade, to inform, to convince. a 

tc. Without const.: To influence the opinion 
of; to ptepossess. Ods. 

tsgr Rateicn Last ae NS Rev. (Arb.) 15 pee to 
possesse the ignorant multitude by anticipating and fore- 
running false reports. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, W. xxii. 
§ 6 Here is observed, that in all canses the first tale 

seth mach. 368% Trial S. Colledge aa Colledge. 

Ir. Attorney, 1 should not interrupt you, if I were not 
afraid this was spoken to possess the Jury. k 

d. pass. (coinciding, and in early instances 
often identical, with the passive of sense 6). 
1576 Gascoicxs Steele GZ (Arb.) 56 A_ poets brayne, 
sest with Inyes of love. «1652 Broste Oucen & Concn- 
Sine iL viii, My Lord, I do presome I am un ome, 
Because you are possess'd 1 never lov'd you. 1661 Woop 
Life (0.11.5) 1. 395 Being possest with a deep melan- 
choly,..he fell, as *twere, downe right mad, 17¢ Rosert- 
son Chas. V Hil. vi. 43 Henry, “he an bigh 
273 


POSSESSED. 


idea of his own power and impoztance. 1853 “Maurice 
Proph. & Kings i. 7 He had all his life been possessed with 
one great conviction. , 

+e. With invericd construction : To create a 
possessing idea, etc., in (the mind); to infuse. 
Obs. rare. 

1696 G. Wlooncocn1] fist. Jestine 1x. 42 She..possest 
such a superstitious toy in the heads of the people, that she 
made them yearly sanctifie a day and keep it holy in 
remembrance of him. 4 s ' 

10. To put in possession of, furnish zith (know- 
ledge or information) ; to instruct 2; to inform, 
acquaint, to give to understand ¢hat. Obs. or arch, 

1596 Suaxs. Aferch. 1’ ve ie 35, 7 haue possest your grace 
of what I purpose. 1601 — ved. JV. u. iii. 130 Possesse 
vs, possesse vs, tell vs something of him. u 
Mis. Enfc Marriage 1. Bijh, 1 haue possest you with 
this businesse Maister Doctor. 1634 Sir T. Hessert 
Trav. 123 If hee had aty more to possesse the King, he 
should first acquaint him, and consequently have an answer, 
1666 Woon Life 3 Ech. (O.H.5.) IL 72 He beforehand 
possest the Vicecancellor that I would help him. 1682 
News fr. France 9 They are very careful to possess all 
people in such secret methods as they dare venture on. 
1771-90 FRANKLIN A utobiog. iret) Our debates possessed 
me so fully of the subject, that I wrote and printed an 
anonymous pamphlet on it. 1833 Cownen Crarke Shaks. 
Char, viii. 201 Contriving to possess her fellow-conspirators 
..of all the particulars of his behaviour. 

Possessable: see Possess1BLE. 


Possessed, possest (pézerst), ffl. a. EF. 
Possess v. + -ED1.] P 

1, Occupied ; held as property; taken possession 
of, seized, assumed ; sce PossEss 1-3. vere. 

isos Danter Civ. Wars w. xxxiii, No other crosse,.. But 
this that toucht thy now possessed hold. 1616 J. Lane 
Cont, Sgr.'s T.1%. 23 Wer possessd greatnes, vpstart vsurpa- 
tion. 1691 tr, Houtianne’s Frauds Ro. Monks (ed. 3) 
367, 1 was astonish’d to see the Liberty this young Gentle- 
man took with his Possessed. 

b. Kept under control, kept calm or steady, 
composed. vare-°, (Implied in fossessedness : 
see below. Cf. Possess 4 and SeLF-PoSSESsED.) 

2. Inhabited and controlled by a demon or spirit ; 
demoniac, lanatic, mad, crazy. 

1534 Tisoa.e A7aZ?. viii. 33 What had fortuned vata the 
possessed of the devyls. 1577 Hanmer Ane. Eecl. dist. 
(2619) 141 By Nature possessed and frantike. 1632 Latncow 
Trav. 1.33, | saw an old. .Frier coniuring the Diuell out of 
a possessed woman. 1727 Gay Fadles 1. iii. 7 She saw the 
Nurse, like one possess'd, With wringing hands, and sobhing 
breast. 1861 Tnornevry 7urner (1862) 11. 227 There were 
some strange weird clouds introdoced, which had something 
demoniacal and possessed about them. 

b. ebsol, A demoniac, a madman; mad folk. 

1657 Sparrow BL. Com. Prayer (1661) 249 After this the 
Catechumens, the possessed and the penitents are dismissed. 
185q4 Mirman Lad, Chr. ut. vii. (1864) IL. 155 A poor peasant 
receives the possessed into his house. 

CG, See Possess v. 8c. 

3. (In instrumental combinations.) Dominated, 
controlled, strongly and permanently affected. 

¢ 1610 Convert Soul in Farr S. P. Fas. / (1848) 89 Peace, 
catiffe body, earth possest. 1711 Brit. Apollo WN. No. 135. 
2/2 My..wo-possessed Heart. 

Hence Posse‘ssedness (sce 1 b), self-possession. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 265 Aman 
os met calm temper with great possessedness and stayed ness 
ce rit. 

+Posserssiant, Obs. [a. OF. possessan? sh. prop. 
pres. pple. of Jossessev to Possess.] A possessor. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2627 Ewsebius,.. ad all the crafte & 
couyng in his clere wit, Pat pictagoras the pure god posses- 
siant was of. 

Posse‘ssible, 2. 7ae. Also-able. [f Possrss 
@ + -UBLE.) Capable of being possessed. 

1874 W. Jones New Test. ldustr. 278 Knowledge of 
divine things possessible by man. 1897 Anne Pace A/ver- 
noon Ride g The young beauty seemed to dissolve into more 
possessahle mortality. 

Possessing, v/. sd. [f. Possess v. + -ING1.] 
The action of the verb PossEss; possession. 

1s80 Sioney Ps. xxxvit. xix, The righteous minds Shall 
haue the land in their possessing. 1709 Brit, Afollo 11, 
No. 37. 3/1 We're cheated of the Blessing, When arriv'd at 
full Possessing. 12.. Pore Litit. Swit 1 Parson, these 
things in thy possessing Are hetter than the Bishop's blessing. 

Possessing, // a. [f.as prec. + -1xG2.] 

1. Maving something asa possession ; sfce. having 
material possessions. 

1839 Battey Festus xxviii. (1852) 472 Seraphs and saints, 
and all-possessing souls, Which minister unto the universe. 
1884 M. Arnotn in ad! Mail G.1 Dec, 6/1 There is in the 
West the possessing, the spending, and the enjoying class. 
1897 Daily Aews 6 Sept. pie Only representatives of the 
privileged and possessing classes had been convoked. 

2. Inhabiting and acluating a person,as a demon 
or spicit; dominating as an influence. 

1838-9 Hattam /Zist. Lit, 11.1. iv. § 40. 145 The political 
creed which actuates at present, as a possessing spirit, the 
great mass of the civilised world. 190a W. M. ALEXANDER 
Demonic Possession in N. T. v. 172 Nor did He, .ascribe 
to possessing spirits moral influence over the possessed. 

Hence Posse‘ssingness. 

1882 Gurney J7ertium Quid (1887) I]. 70 We may note 
the degree of possessingness and permanence in the artistic 
impression. 

Possession (pjze'fon), 52. Forms: 4- posses- 
sion; also 4-6 -ioun, -ione, -yon, (4 -ioune, 
5 -yone, 6 -yowne); (4 possescyon, 5 posse- 
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sioon, poscescon, 7 pocessyon, 6-ion). [a. OF. 
possessiun, -on (12th c. in Natz.-Darm.), ad. L. 


possessié-nem seizing, occupation, n. of action f. | 


‘fossidere: see POSSEDE, Possess.] : 

1. The action or fact of possessing, or condition 
of being possessed (see Possxss 1, 2); the holding 
or having something (material or immaterial) as 
one’s own, or in one’s control; actnal holding or 
occupancy, as distinct from ownership. ' 

a1340 Hamroir Psalter xv. 6 Merkis of my possession, 
1390 Gower Conf 1. 276 And yaf therto possessioun Of 
lordschipe and of worldes good. 1473 Rolls of Parl V1. 91/2 
To the Dateaone or Possession of the Chirch of Prescote. 
1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 150 But also hauc sure 
felynge, lastynge, possessyon, and fruicyon of his goodnes. 
1605 Verstecan Dec. Jnéell. iv. (1628) 91 To obtaine posses- 
sions of the whole He. 1690 Locke Treat. Govt, 1. v. § 38 
The same measures governed the Possession of Land too. 
1813 Mar. Enceworts Patron. xviii, 1 am not one of those 
exigcante mothers who expect always to have possession of 
ason'sarm. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 185 Philosophy 
is the possession of knowledge. 

b. Law, ‘The visible possibility of exercising 
over a thing such control as atlaches to lawful 
ownership (but which may also exist apart from 
lawful ownership); the detention or enjoyment of 
athing by a person himself or by another in his 
name; the relation of a person to a thing over 
which he may at his pleasure exercise such control 
as the character of the thing admits, to the exclu- 
sion of other persons; ¢s/. the having of such exclu- 
sive control over land, in early instances sometimes 
used in the technical sense of SE1sin. 

In the Roman Law, ‘possession is usually said to con- 
sist of two elements—physical control and intention to 
possess; but in English faw the latter element does not 
assume the same prominence as, in the shape of the axzneus 
domini, it has been thought to assume in Roman law... 
The general rule of English law is that exclusive physical 
control gives legal possession, unless the apparent possessor 
holds only as servant or bailiff on behalf of another’ (J. M. 
Lightwood in Zneyel. Laws Eng. ee) X. 229). Primarily, 
the term denotes a state of fact, but this fact carries with it 
legal advantages, and so is the source of rights, If the 
state of fact could always be ascertained with certainty, aud 
if it always produced the normal legal effects, the subject of 
possession would present little difficulty ; but it is frequently 
uncertain to whom the actual control of a thing is to be 
attributed, and, when this question is settled, the law may 
credit the advantages of possession to some person other 
than the apparent possessor...Hence arises the distinction 
between actval and legal possession. Actual possession 
denotes the state of fact; hut the person to whom are 
credited the advantages of possession has the legal posses- 
sion, whether he is the actual possessor or no. Legal 

ssession, when not accompanied by possession in_ fact, is 
known as ‘possession in law’, (/ézd. 228-9.) See this 
article; also (/ater alia), Essay on Possession iu the Comuton 
Law by F, Pallock and R. S. Wright, 1888, 7readfse on 
Possession of Land by John M. Lightwood, 1894. 

1535 Act 27 lien. V/7T,¢. 10 Every such person .. shall 
hensforth stond and be seasid demed and adjuged in lawfull 
serson estate and possession of and in the same. 1559 
Rec. Monast. Kinloss (1872) 15: We chairg .. you..to 
ay to the, ,landis.. And ther gif him stait and possessioun 

thak and raip as wee is. 1579 Expos. Vermes Law 158 
Possession is said two wayes, eyther actuall possession, 
or possession in law. Actuall possession is when a man 
entreth in deede into landes or tenements to him diseended 
or otherwise. Possession in lawe, is when landes or tene- 
ments are discended toa man, and he hath not as yet really, 
actually, and in deede entred into them, 1706 Patties, 
Unity of Possession, is when the Possession, or Profit is 
united with the Property. ‘Thus, if the Lord purchase the 
Tenancy held by Heriot-Service, then the Heriot is extinct 
by Unity of Possession, i.e. because the Seignory or Lord- 
ship and the Tenancy are now in one Man's Possession. 
1766 BLacksTone Comm, 11. xxv. 389 First then of property 
in possession absolute; which is where a man hath, solely 
and exclusively, the right, and also the occupation, of any 
moveable chattels. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 330 The 
first degree of title is the bare possession, or actual occupa- 
tion of the estate, without any apparent right, or any pre- 
tence of right, to hold and continue such possession. 1837 
Baron Parke in Meeson & Welsby Aep. II. 331 Ownership 
may be proved hy proof of possession, and that can be shown 
only hy acts of enjoyment of the land itself. 1861 J. Kent 
Comm, Amer, Lav (1873) IL. xxxix. 493 Though the vendee 
acquires a right of property by the contract of sale, he does 
not acquire a right of possession of the goods until he pays 
or tenders the price. 1885 W. A. Hunter Roman Law 209 
Possession is the occupation of anything with the intention 
of exercising the rights of ownership in respect of it. 1887 
Lp. FivzGerato in Law Rep, 12 aes Ca. 556 By posses- 
sion is meant possession of that character of which the thing 
is capable, 1888 Pottock & Wricur Possession in Com, 
Law 1 As the name of Possession is.. one of the most 
important in our books, so it is one of the most ambiguous. 
Its legal senses (for they are many) overlap the popular sense. 
(bid, 26 The following elements are quite distinct in con- 
ception..i. physical control, detention, or defacto possession, 
+-li. legal possession, the state of being a possessor in the eye 
of the law... iii. Right to possess or to have legal possession. 
bid, 27 Right to possess, when separated from possession, is 
often called ‘constructive possession’, /éfd. 58 A servant in 
charge of his master's property, or a person having the use 
of anything by the mere licence of the owner. .generally has 
hot possession. vane M. Licutwoon Possession of Land 
2 Possession which is recognized by the law .. is known 
as civil possession. The actual possession may be held by 
another on behalf of the civil possessor—by his servant or 
tenant, for example—and here the civil possession is still 
hased on actual possession. 1898 — in Encycl, Laws 
#ag. X. 232 A person holding land asa tenant for years is 
denied the special form of legal possession known as seisin. 
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The English law, however, differing herein from the Roman 
law, does not refuse legal possession to bailees. /did. 236 
In the case of souue the mere right to possession is some- 
times described as ‘constructive possession", and is allowed 
| the advantages of actual possession. 
|  @. Phy. Zz Possession : said (@) of a thing, actually 
possessed or held; often with possessive, rv (one’s) 
possession ; (6) of a person, usually zz possession 
of, actually possessing, holding, or occupying 
something, Chose it possession: see CHOSE. 
Man in possession, a duly authorized person who 
is placed in charge of chaltcls (furnilure or the 
! like) upon which there is a warrant for distress. 
To take possession of (+ take in possession): to take 
for one’s own or inlo one’s control, to seize. 

[1308-9 Nolls of Partt. 1. 274/2 Mettre le dit nich’ en cor- 
porele possession del avauntdit provendre.] ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 239 Pe londes pat bei haue now in possessioun, 
1390 Gower Conf, 1. 26 Cirus..tok itin possessioun. 74 1400 
Morte Arth, 2608 Of Alexandere and Aufrike, and en 
owte landes, I_ am in possessione, and plenerly sessede. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Com, 13 He hathe Millan nowe in 
possession. 1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 417 The Queenes 
maiestie, nowe in session of the English empire. 1603 
Owen Membrokeshire (1892) 85 Any lande. .beinge in the 
pocession of the Churche. 1971 Funius Lett. \xvii. (1820) 
333 He loses the very property of which he thought he had 
gotten possession. 1860 ‘I'yxpatt Glac. t. xxiv. 169, | had 
now the thermometers in my possession. 1886 B. L. Farjzon 
Three Times Tried \. i, L..left Captain Bellwood in 
possession of the field. 1888 Pottock & Waicnr Posses- 
sion tn Com, Law 119 When a man is away from home his 
household effects do not cease to be in his possession. 1897 
Daily News 10 Dec. 3/2 (4¢eading) The ‘Man in Posses- 
sion’ /éfd., Defendant's man during the nine days only 
visited the house once a day and did not remain in posses- 
sion. 1898 J. M. Licutwoon in Excyc?, Laws Eng. X. 297 
in possession ; as applied to an estate or interest, these words 
usually mean that the right is immediate, and not in rever- 
sion, remainder, or expectancy. 

d. Prov. Possesston is nine (formerly e/ever) 
points (also parts) of the law: see Point sd. A, 12. 

1650 B. Discolliminiuen 13 Possession may be 11 points 
of the Law. 1712 Arautunot JYokn Bull w. iii Possession 
..would make it much surer. They say ‘it is eleven points 
of the Law!' 1813 Mar. Encewortu Padron, (1833) M11. 
xli, 130 Possession. .being nine parts of the law. - 

eo. Afining (Derbyshire): see quots. 

1653 Manvove Lead Atines (E. DS.) 9 Across and hole a 
good possession is, But for three dayes. 1681 Houcnton 
Rara Avis Gloss. (E. D. S.), Possession, the right to a meer 
of ground, which miners enjoy, hy having stews upon that 
ground; and it is taken generally for the sfozuvs themselves; 
for it is the sfows that give possession. 180z Mawe A7in. 
Dertysh. Gloss. (E. D. S.}, Stowces, pieces of wood of parti- 
cular forms and constructions placed together, by which the 
possession of mines is marked. 

+2. The action of seizing or possessing oneself 
of; capture: see Possess v. 3. Obs. rare. 

1748 Asson's Voy. n. ix. 231 Our future proiects- (ai a 
view to the possession of this celebrated galeon. 

8. concr. ‘Vhat which is possessed or held as 
properly; (with a, etc.) a thing possessed, a piece 
of property, something that belongs to one; f/. 
belongings, property, wealth, 

@1340 Hanpote Psalter ii, 8, sal gif til be genge pin 
heritage: & y possession terms of erth, 1388 Wycxir 
Matt, xix. 22 The 3ong man..wente awei sorewful, for he 
hadde many possessiouns. {1429 Act 8 ffen. Vi, & 9 
Ceux qi gardent par force lour possessions en ascuns terres 
on tenementz.]  1438-g0 tr. Azgden (Rolls) IV. 155 Thei 

.occupiede the londes and possessiones of mony other 
peple. 1838 Starkey England 1. iii. 77 Such an idul sort, 
spendyng theyr possessyonys. 1610 Hotrann Camden's 

Brit. (1637) 729 Masham, which was the possession of the 
Scropes of Masham, 1841 James Srigand ii, Beauty is 
a woman's best possession till she be old. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 434 One of your possessions, an Ox Or at ass, 
for example. 

b. In Scotland, A small farm: see quot. 1805. 

1799 J. Roaertson Agric. Perth 511 The lanes include 
between them the breadth of two possessions only. 1805 
Forsytu Beauties Scott. I. 519 (The farms] run from £30to 
£1200, if helow £30, they are called possessions, 

4. Aterritory subject to a sovereign ruler or stale; 
now chiefly npplied to the foreign dominions of an 
independent country. ee. 

1818 J. Avotenus (¢#//e) The Political State of the British 
Empire; containing a General View of the Domestic and 
Foreign Possessions of the Crown. 1850 H7, Martineau 
fist, Peace \\. \. xii. 377 Canada became a British gee 
sion in 1763. 1888 Pad? Afall G. 13 Sept. 4/1 British New 
Guinea has very rapidly developed from the ition of 
a protectorate into that of a possession. 1905 Whitaker's 
Admanack 51a The British Possessions in North America 
include the whole of the northern part of that continent 
excepting Alaska fetc.). 

5. The fact of a demon possessing a person ; the 
fact of being possessed by a demon or spirit (sce 

. Possess v. 5). Also in Psychics: see quot. 1903. 
“1g90 Saks. Com. Err. ve i. 44 Wow long hath, this 
ession held the man? 1651 Hoases Lezafta, 1. vilt. @ 
either Moses, nor Abraham pretended to Prophecy by 
possession of a Spirit, 168 C. Matuer (iitle) Memor- 
ahle Providences relating to Witchcrafts and Possessions. 
1746 Wesvey Princ. Methodist 51 1f you were to suppose 
ohn Haydon .. was not mad, but under a temporary 
ossession. 1846 Trexcn Alfirac, v. (1862) 158 The same 
malady they did in some cases attribute to an evil spirit, and 
in others not; thus showing that the malady and sion 
were not identical in their eyes. 1903 Myers //s. Fers 
sonality 1. Gloss., Possession, a developed form of motor 


automatism, in which the automatist’s own personality 
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disappears for the time, while there is 2 more or less 
complete substitution of eenky writing or speech being 
given by another spirit through the entranced organism. 

6. ‘The action of an idea or feeling possessing 
a person (sce Vossess v, 6) ; mots an idea or 
impulse that holds or affects one strongly; ta 
dominating conviction, ton (ods.). 

y6ax T. Wittiamson tr. Genlart's Wie Vicillard 76, 1 
come now to speake of anger and choller, which commonl 
keupe eeeicn in old mea. 1748 Vanen.& Cin. Prov, Husd, 
1.4.3, | havea strong Possession, that with this five bundred, 
{shall win five thousand. 1826 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 
so Old ideas still keep possession of old heads. 1867 
Loner. in Z¢¢ (1891) I1Y. 103, F have worked steadily on it, 
for it rook hold of me,—a kind of possession. 

7. The action or conditlon of keeping (oneself, 
one’s mind, etc.) under control (sec Possess v. 4). 
rare exé. in the compotnd SELF-POSSESSION. 


1 


@1703 Burxitr On N. 7, Luke xxi. 19 As faith gives us | 


the possession of Christ, so patience gives us the possession 
of ourselves. 1710 Steere Satler No, 168 P 4 To nequire 
such a Degree of Assurance, as never to lose the Possession 
of themselves in publick or private. 1802 Mar. Epceworta 
Mora? 1, (1816) 1. 237, I have need of that calm possession 
of my understanding,.. necessary to convince yours. 1871 
R. Evtss Catad/us xxxv. 12 She, if only report the truth 
bely not, Doats, as hardly within her owin possession. — 

8. attrib. possession-man = wan in possession + 


sec: Ic. 

1793 Doc. Hist. N. Vor (1851) IV. 803 The Weak pre- 
tence of Hutts hastily Built on small Spotts of Ground 
which they Term sion Houses. 1871 Tytor Prin. 
Cult, xiv. IL. 115 The opinion that the possession-theory is 
«.adelled on the ordinary theory of the soul acting on the 
body. 1891 Daily News 1 Jan. a/6 Ue and ‘a possession 
man’ went with a warrant of execution to levy on the defen- 
dant's goods for a debt and costs of over 7/7. 1897 /drd. 
28 Apr. 6/5 Ile was on drinking terms with cvery process- 
server and possession-man about the place. 

+ Possession, v. Oés. rare—. [f. prec. sb.] 


trans, To fornish with possessions. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 132 b, Sundry more Geatlemea this 
little Hundred possesseth and possessioneth. 

Posse‘ssional, a. rare. [f. as prec.+-aL; cf. 
professtonal.} Pertaining to possession; having 
possessions or property; propertied. [lence Pos- 
se‘ssionalism, the doctriue or principle of indi- 
vidual possession or private properly; Posse’s- 
sionalist, one who holds this doctrine. 

1873 W. R. Gare Enigmas of Life (1873) 48 Union among 
all possessional classes, 1884 Ocitvie, lS isvcsstonad: same 
as possessive, 1903 G.R, Hatt Mumtan Evolution viii. 191 
Sonte actualities of Possessionalism, /éid. ix. 216 In Lower 
Possessionalism chattel-slavery begins to die out, industry 
takes on the form of serfdom...In Higher Possessionalism 
we find the social form of Capitalism. /4/d. xii. 291 Before 
long only two parties will exist, the Possessionalists and the 
Socialists...‘The honestly Possessionalist Cabinet. 

Posse'ssionary, @. and sé. [f£ Possession sé. 
+-aR¥t, So obs. F. possesstonnaire adj. (1539).] 

A. aaj. Constituted by possession ; having, per- 
taining, or relating to possession. 

1638-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IVY. 224, 1 do not sa this, 
to abate any thing of his Highness’s authority... He hath a 
possessionary right, which, I am sure, gives him power 
enough tocall Parliaments. /id. 590 If he is but posses- 
Sionary Protector, he is then hereditary and not subject to 
ai Sait 1739) F. Beomerietp fist. Thetford 5a 
Athelstane, Abbot of Ramsey, had a House in Theford, for 
then he had a Possessionary Writ, directed to the Burghers 
of Theford. 1809 E.S. Barrett Setting Sua UW. 115 The 
horde of possessionary and reversionary moles may depre- 
cate an inquiry. ; 

+ B. 54. One who is in possession; = Possks- 
sioner b, 

1932 Faitn Mirror (1829) 273 It proveth our bishops, 
abbots, and spiritual possessionaries, double thieves and 
murderers, as concerning the body. 

+ Possessionate, «a. Oss. [ad. med.L. 
Possesstonat-us (in Du Cange); see PossEssion sé. 
and-aTz%.] Having possessions or cndowments: 
cf Possrssionek b, 

1433-s0 tr. Migden, Fart, Contin, (Rolls) VIII. 459 We 
wolde have destroyede .. the kynge, ele chanons, 
monkes possessionate, and alle men of churche, the frers 
excepte conly. 1899 Trevetvan Eng. Age Wyeltf iss The 
disendowment of the ‘ possessionate’ clergy. 

Possessioned (-e'fand), a. [f. Possession 
Sh. + -ED%, after F. fossessionné.] Endowed with 


or holding possessions. 

1794 a” Reign Louis NVI 551 That satisfaction 
should be given to the princes possessioned in Alsace. 1837 
Cariyte fr, Rev. \. v. v, This of the Possessioned Princes, 

Princes Porsessionés', is bandied from Court to Court... 
The Kaiser and his Possessioned Princes will too evidently 
come and take compensation. 

Posse‘ssioner. Ots. exc. Hist, [f. Possession 
$.+-ER?.] One who is in possession, or holds 
possession, of something; a holder, occnpier; 
& proprietor, owner ; an owner of possessions. 

38a Wryeuir Acés iv. 34 Flow many euere weren posses 
Cioners [Vulg. possessores] of feeldis or howsis. ¢ 1450 
Godstow Reg. 89 Vhey called before them the lordis and 
Possessioners and tenauntis of the mylles. 1544 tr. Little. 
ton's Tenures (1574) 67b, Possessioners of a warde of the 
mee ofachilde within age. 1563 Boxneain Strype dann, 

- {t709) [. xxxiv. 341 Not being lawful Bishop of Win- 
chester, but an usurper, iatruder, and unlawful possessioner 
thereof. 168: Cuetnam Angler's Vade-nt. xl. § a5 (1689) 
299 The Owners or Possessioners thereof. 1807 Britton 
Beauties Eng. UX. Linc. 571 The sum of 10002. borrowed of 
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the king, lords, aud great possessioners, till it could be levied 
by the cominissioners of sewers. 1884 Q. Aev. Jan. 107 ‘fhe 
grasping spirit of the new lords and ssioners, 

b. spec. A member of a religions order having 
possessions or endowments ; an cndowed clergy:nan 
or ecclesiastic. 

1 7 Lane. P, 72. B. ve. 144 ise vier ate: preche 
and depraue freres, ¢1380 Wveiir Se/. Wks. 1. a1a Popis 
and bishopis and prestis..and bese new religiouse cS 
sioneris and beggeris. 1496 Dives & Pang. (W. de W.) 1. 
vi, 167/a Yf he be a relygyous possessyoner endewed by 
temporal goodes, he may releue them. 15453 LrinKktow 
Compl, xxiv. (1874) 69 But the soa of man hath not where 
to rest his head. Such possessionars were the bysshops of 
the prymatyue church! 1855 Mirman Lat, Chr, VIL xitn 
vi. 125 Yewasthe villeins demanding manuinission from their 
lords, not Wycliffe’s disciples despoiling possessioners. 

Posse‘ssionist. xonce-wid. [f. Possession sé. 
+ -18T.] One who professes {0 be possessed by a 
demon, one who holds a theory of such possession, 

1726 De For ¢/ist, Devil it. xi. (1840) 35a The mock pos- 
sessions and infernal accomplishments, heh most of the 
possessionists of this age pretend to. 

Posse'ssionless, 2. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LE8S,] Destitute of possessions. Hence Posse:s- 
sionlessness. 

3894 Mss. Dyan 4// i a Alan's K’. (1899) 235 How 
thankful you must be now that you are so possessiontess. 
igos ation (N. V.) 27 Apr, 334/3 Those who shared and 
defended his superb possessionlessness. 

Possessival (pgsesai-val), 2. Gram. rare. [. 
as next, after adjeedival, subsianiival.) Of or per- 


taining to the possessive case; possessive. 

1873 Eaatn PArlol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 57a This 
possessival termination ['s] detached itself, and passed into 
Solar s de by a sort of degeneracy, as in ‘John his 


Ik’. 

Possessive (p/ze'siv), a. (st.) [ad. L. posses- 
sives, in grammar (Quintil.): sec Possess v. and 
-IVE. So’, Jossessif, -rve (15th c. in Vatz.-Darm.).] 

L. Gram. Denoting possession; qualifying a thing 
(or person) as belonging to some other. 

Possessive pronoun (possessive adjective), a word derived 
from a personal or other pronoun, and expressing that the 
tbing (or person) denoted by the noun which it qualifies 
belongs to the person (or thing) denoted by the pronoun 
from which it is derived. Possessive case, a name for the 
genitive case in modern English, ending (in nouns) in ‘s, 
and expressing the same relation as that expressed by a 
possessive pronoun. 

(Fhe name fossessive prououn is sometimes restricted to 
the absolute possessives eine, thine, Ais, hers, tts, ours, 
yours, theirs, the adjectival forms wy, thy, &is, her, its, 
our, your, their, being distinguished as possessive adjectives. 
Both classes originate in or are derived from the genitive or 
possessive case of the personal pronouns.) 

1§30 Parson. Introd. 4: Where as we use our pronownes 
possessyves. 1871 Gotpine Cafrin on Ps, xxvi. 1 The 
piththynesse of the Pronoune possessive (my) is to be noted. 
1668 Witxins Real Char. 305 Modifications of Pronouns... 
Possessive, denoting a relation of Propriety or Possession 
unto the persoa or thing spoken of,..as I, Mine; Who, 
Whose. 171a STEELE Spec’. No. 461 P 3 The Poet..lets a 
Possessive Pronona go witbout a Substantive. 1763 Lowi 
Eng. Grant. ag Vhis Case answers to the Genitive Case in 
Latin, and may still be so called; though perhaps niore 
properly the Possessive Case. 1824 L. MuasAy Ang. Grant, 
(ed. 5) I. ae One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive case. 1870 
WeLrenstein Comp. Gram. Teut. Laug. 199 The New Veu- 
tonic pronouns take the inflexions of the strong declension 
of the adjective, where they are used as ssive adjectives, 
as Germ, mein, meine, ittein, gen, uteines, meiner, meines, 
1876 Mason Lng. Grau. (ed. at) § 73 The apostrophe in 
the possessive case singular marks that the vowel of the 
sylitbic suffix has been fost. 2 2 

2. Of or pertaining to possession; indicating 
possession. (In quot. 1578 in sense corresp. to 
POSSESSION 2.) 

1860 Rottano Coz. Ments 1. 764 Greit Aduocat with power 

essiue. 1578 Let. Pat, to Sir H. Gilbert in Hakluyt 

‘oy. (1810) LEE. 175 All such our subjects and others, as 
shall from time to time hereafter aduenture themselues in 
the sayd ionrneys or voyages habitatiue or poetic. 16: 
Quartes Larbl. v. ix. 977 What meane these liv'ries an 

ssessive keyes? 1 (Re octiyn Distracting Guest 

[. vii. 129 [fis manner was kind and considerate..1 perhaps 
a trifle too possessive; ‘but I rejoiced just then in that very 
possessiveness, ” 

b. Having the quality or character of possessing ; 


holding, or being in, possession. 

1838 Lytton Zefa u. i, The life of the heir-apparent to 
the life of the king-possessive is as the distinction between 
enchanting hope and tiresome satiety. 1880 Miss Brovcu- 
ton Sec. Th, iit. x, Her eye, free and possessive, wanders 
widely round. A . 

B. sé. Gram. ellipt. (a) for possessive prououn 
or adjective; (6) for possessive case. 

1ggt Percivaut Sf. Dic?. Biv b, Of pronounes some are 
primitiues...Some are derivatives, called also possessiues. 
17oq J. Harris Lex. Sechn. 1, Possessives ia Grammar, 
are such Adjectives as signifie the Possession of, or Property 
in some Thing. 1755 Jounson Dict., Gram., The posses: 
sive of the first le is sty, wine, onr, ours, 3876 Frases: 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 21) § 68 The noun in the possessive is in 
the attributive relation to the noun which stands for what 
is possessed. /5/d.§ t4a Their retained a substantive force 
after the other possessives had become pronominal adjectives. 


Possessively (pjze'sivli), adv. [f. prec. ndj. 
+ -LY 2] 
1. Gram. In a possessive sense or relation. 


190 Stockwoon Awles Construct. 54 When the genitive 
case is taken actinely, when pacestiiel yy and when posses- 


POSSESSORY. 


aiucly, 1879 Wuttney Sauskrit Gram, 445 Pussessively 
used descriptive compounds. .are extremely numerous. — 

2. Inthe way of possesslon; in a manner indicating 
possession ; as something possessed ; as one’s own. 

1813 Hoanouse Journey (ed. a) tozt A sale by auction of 
the tenths belonging to the Malikiane (or ficfs held posses- 
sively), under the annual value of fiftcen thousand piasters. 
got Westin, Gaz, a a 2/1 He tapped the English lady: 
possessively on the thou der. 

Posse‘ssiveness. [fas prec. +-Nzss.] The 
quality of being possessive. 

1864 Athenzuns 10 Sept. 339/2 Its operation, its possessive- 
ness, becomes more itense. 3883 Lavy V. Grevitz Keith's 
Wife 1, 168 ‘The man is apt to shock..by a too prompt 
assnmption of possessiveness. 

Possessor (p/ze'sa1). Also 5-7 -our, 6-8 -er. 
[ME. and AF. possessour, = ¥. possesseur (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. possessor, -drem, agent-n. f. 
possidére to possess; with later conformation of 
suffix to Latin: see Possess and -ott!.] One who 

ossesses ; one who holds something as property, or 
In actaal control ; one who has something(material 
or immaterial) belonging to him; a holder; an 
owner, proprietor. Const. of, or with poss. pron. 

1388 Wryetir deés iv. 34 low manye euere weren posses- 
souris of feeldis, ether of housis, thei seelden. 1477 Aoé/s 
of Parit. V1. 1879/1 Possessours of the Roiall Estate and 

rone of Englond. 1486 4. St. Albans, Her. Cvjb, The 

ssessor Of theys armys beris in latine thus [etc.]. 1535 
oOvERUALE Gen. xiv. 19 The most hye God, porsessor of 
heauen and earth. 1896 Srensee F. Q. 1v. i 29 She..their 
pens often did dismay. 1 Minton 2, Z. 1 252 
nfernal world, and thou profoundest Hell Receive thy 
new Possessor. 1794 Mrs. Ravciirre Jfyst. Udolpho i, 
This charm was too dangerous to its possesser. 1839 Lv. 
Brovenam Statesut. Geo. 117, \. 36 Unlimited power cor- 
rupts the sessor. 1883 H. Wackerin Leisure Hour soi/a 
The hornbeams.. are the true autochthones and rightful 
prescriptive possessors of Epping Forest. - 

b. spec. (nainly Lew). One who takes, occupies, 
or holds something without ownership, or as dis- 


linguished from the owner. 

1865-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 432 Summond thame 
to compeir befoir the Lordis of Sessioun, to heir thame 
decernit violent essouris. 1747 Hooson Aliner’s Dict. 
N iij, Takers or Possessers have been cast and quite thrown 
out. 1800 Avoison Amer. Law Rep. 129 The possessor 
remains liable to the true owner. 18:8 Cruisr Digest 
(ed. a) Pe Littleton..speaks of disseisins principally as 
between the owner and trespasser or possessor, with an eye 
to the remedy hy assize. ¥ ; 

c. fig. (2) One acgaainted or conversant with, or 
master of, a subject ; (4) One who maintains con- 
trol over (himself). Cf Possess zw. 2¢, 4. 

1674 Puavtosp SérZi A/us. Pref. 9 Whose love of this 
Divine Art appears by his Encouragement of it and the 
Possessors thereof. 1713 M. Hensy Ordination Serut. 
Wks. 1853 11. s05/2 We are most our own possessors, when 
we are least our own masters. 

a. Comm. The holder (of a bill, etc.). 

168a Scastetr Exchanges 63 Wt is the Duty of the Pos- 
sessor, to take care for his Bill, and ¢o see that the same be 
either accepted or protested. oe R. Laxcroro /xtrod. 
Trade 134 Possessor, the person who receives a foreign bill 
and presents it for acceptance. 

Posse‘ssoress, rare. Also 6-7 -eresse. [a. 
obs, F. possesseresse, fem. of OF. fossesseur POSBE8- 


sor: see -ESs!.] A female possessor. 

asia Aelyas ia Thoms Prose Rowt, (1828) WT. 11, T am 
the ladye and possesseresse of this londe. 1611 Corer, 
Posserseresse, & possesseresse, 2 woman that possesses, 
holds, enioyes, 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
1oo7 A possessoress, domiina, oa: 

ossessorial (pesesde'ridl}, a. rare. (fas 
Possessory + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a posses- 
poy tees e Th f the H 

tr Mirr, Policy (1§99) 133 The parts of the House are 
Cotgall or Mavimenall: Paternall or of the Parent, 
Seigniorall or Lordly, and Possessoriall [cf. Possrssory 2, 
quot. 1586}. 1830 Lo. Ostorxe Gleanings 46 My Sriend 
must bave had a very strong ssessorial fit upon hia. 

Posse‘ssorship. ([f. Possrssor + -suir.] 
The condilion of a possessor; the holding of 
something as owner. 

1885 Stevenson Pr. Olio t iii. 31 The joy of Vein 
ship. 1896 Aug. Church, 16 Jan. 35/1 The long out- 
standing dispute touching the possessorship of the Upper 
Mekong Valley. i. 

Possessory (p)ze'sori), a. fad. late L. posses- 
soré-ws adj. relating to possession, so F. fossessoive 
(14the. in Godef.): see Possess v. and-ory.] _ 

1. Zaw. a. Pertalning to a possessor ; relating 


to possession. 

Possessory Action, an action in which the plaintiff's claim 
is founded upon his or his predecessor's possession, and not 
upon his right or title. Passessory telerdict (Rom. Law), 
one of a class of interdicts for the acquisition, retention, or 
recovery of possession. Fossessory sudgement (Sc. Law): 
see quot. 1838. . F 

r4ag Rolls of Pari? 1V. 272/a ¥* matire possessorie, and 
y? petition yTuppon given. 1540 Act 3a Hen. Vill, ca §2 
Assice of mort auncestor .. or any other action Posen 
21577 Sin T. Smitn Comturw. Eng. fisad Sh +» reall, 
be either possessorie, to aske, or 10 keepe the possession: 
or in rem, which wee call a writ of right, 1766 BracksToxE 
Comm. (lL. xiii. 197 If he omits to bring this his possessory 
action within a competent time, bis adversary may imper- 
ceptibly gain an actual right of possession, in consequeace 
of the other's negligence. 1838 W. Beut, Dict, Lavy 
Scot. .v., A possessory judgment is one which entitles a 
person, who bas been in uninterrupted possession for seven 


POSSET. 


years, to continue his possession until the question of right 
shall be decided in due course of law. 5857 Lo. Camppett. 
Chief Justices V1. xliv. Bf In the possessory action of eject- 
ment the legal estate shall always prevail. 1894 Licutwoop 
Possession of Land i. 5 ‘Vhe old possessory actions which 
were for the recovery of possession, were founded upon 
seisin. . 

b. Arising from possession; as possessory interest, 
right, property, tlle. : 

1615 Jackson Creed 1v. 1. i, $1 Our personal election, pre- 
destination, salvation, or possessory right in state of grace. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111, 581 His possessory right. 
which was sufficient title for him to call a parliament, and 
for us to submit to it. 1708 Zermecs de la Ley s.v. Pro- 
perty, There are three manner of rights of Property + that 
1s, Property absolute, Property qualihed, and alae 
sessory. 1766 BiacKsTone Comune, Ib. xxx. 453 The bailees 
.. may..vindicate, in their own right, this their possessory 
interest. 31881 7¥uzes 14 Apr. 10/1 ‘Fhroughout most parts 
of Ireland there has grown a tacit admission..that the 
tenant has a possessory interest in his holding. 

+2. That is possessed ; of the nalure of a posses- 


sion. Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. \. 464 A house. .may 
be divided .. into these foure parts: Into matrimonial, 
parentall, lordly or erly, and possessorie part. 3610 
Guim sleraldry v1 (1611) 260 It were an absurd thing 
..that the possessorie things of the vanquished should be 
more priuiledged then their owners. : i 

3. ‘That is a possessor; holding something in 
possession. 

1633 Sta J. Buaroucus Sov. Brit. Seas (1651) 18 When 
the Romans had made themselves possessorie Lords of the 
Island, 1874 Mottey Sarneveld 1. i. 66 The possessory 
princes. 1886 J. A. Kasson in MW. Amer. Rev. Feb. 125 
‘Their commercial rights are to be the same as those of the 
possessory government. - 

4. Of, belonging to, or characterizing a possessor. 

16sq Staxcey fist. Philos. xi. (1701) 613/1 Domestick 
Prudence being either conjugal and paternal, or dominative 
and possessory. ¢1660 Clarke ele (Camden) FV. 30 
The commaund J had that tyme of the army and strengt 
of the kingdome was but a possessory and noc legall_power. 
1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV, 6 Man's possessory instinct 
essentially connects itself with the future. 1879 J. Becc 
Scot, Public Affairs 6 The possessory spirit is strong enough 
in man. 

b. Used to render Gr. xrjocos in Zebs Krqoros 


Jove the protector of properly. sorce-zse. 

18g0 Buackie Aeschylus V1. 109 A plundered house By 
grace of possessory Jove may freight New ships with bales 
that far outweigh the loss. “ : 

Posset (pe'sét), 56. Now only Z/ist. or local. 
Forms: 5 posho(o)te, poshotte, poshet, possot, 
possyt, possate, 5-6 poset, possett, 7 possit, 
Sc. possat, 5~ posset. [ME. poskote, possol, of 
unascerlained origin. Palsgr. (1530) gives a F. 

possette, but this is not otherwise known to French 
scholars. Ir. (eee possel, is from English, 

Connexion with Posca has been suggested.] 

L.A drink composed of hot milk cardled with 
ale, wine, or other liquor, often with sugar, spices, 
or other ingredients; formerly much used as a deli- 
cacy, and as a remedy for colds or other affections. 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker_ 567/22 Balducta, a erudde, 
ftem dicitur, poshet. 14.. Aletr. Voc. ibid. 625/18 Castus, 
poshoote. 14.. Voc. ibid. 666/9 Hec bedulta, possyt. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 4r0/2 Possot, balducta. c1460 J. 
Russeu BL. Nurture 94 Milke, crayme, and cruddes, and 
eke the foncate, Pey close a mannes stomak and so dothe pe 
possate. 1466 Paston Lett. 1). 269 For bred, ale, and 
possets to the same persons, vid. 1530 Patscr. 257/1 Posset 
of ale and mylke, fossetie. 1546 Puarr Bk. Childr. (1553) 
T vj, Knotgrasse..the iuice therof in a posset dronken. .is 
excedyng eed 1605 Suans. Afacé. u. ii. 6 The surfeted 
Groomes doe mock their charge With Snores. I haue 
drugg'd their Possets. 1648 Ieraicx /fesper., To Phillis, 
Thou shalt have possets, wassails fine; 
hut spiced wine! 1711 Avnison Sfect. No. 57 P 2 [He] can 
make a Caudle or a Sack-Posset better than any Man in 
England. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. xxix. (1790) 277 His 
supper should be light; as small posset, or water-gruel 
sweetened with honey, and a little toasted bread in it. 18 
¥,E. ‘Taourore Charming Fellow 11. xiii. 205, 1 do wish he 
would try a hot posset of a night, just before going to bed. 

b. atirib., as posset-ale, -basin, -bowl, -ctp, 
-curd, -dish, -drink, -pot. 

1528 St. Papers Hen. Vill, 1. 299 A etale, hauing 
certein herbes clarified in it. _4g51-60 in ne Hall Eviz. Soc. 
(1887) 152 A possett Boule of Pewter. 1596 Nasne Saffron 
Walden 125 Hee lou'd lycoras and drunke et curd. 
1606 Sir G. Gooseca, pe ut. i. in Bullen O. PZ. 111. 40 Posset 
Cuppes_ caru’d with libberds faces and Lyons heads with 
spouts in their mouths, to let out the et Ale. 1612 
Woooatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 342 Plain posset drink 
alone, reasonable warm, will do well. 1680 Hon. Cavatier 
11, 1 know some, who Nie oa De Possit-Bason before the 
Hallowed Font. 1747 Westry Prim. Physic (176s) 59 Drink 
a Quarter of a Pint of Allum Posset drink. 1821 Scott 
Kenitw. vi, A gold posset-dish to contain the night-draught. 

2. dial, The curdled milk vomited by a baby. 

(Yorksh. and Lancash. in Zug. Dial, Dict.) 

Hence Po'ssetv. ta. frans. to curdle like a 
posset (obs.); b. évtr. (a) to make a posset; (4) 
of a baby: to throw up curdled milk. 

1602 Suaks. //avz.1. ¥. 68 And with a sodaine vigour it 
doth posset And curd, like Aygre Gropmiies into Milke The 
thin and wholsome blood. 1859 G. Mearmiu 2. Feverel 
xxix, She broke off to go posseting for her dear invalid. 

3903 Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v. Bless its little heart, it’s possetting 
again. [Cited from Westmld. to South Notts.] ae 

Possibilist (pesi*bilist). [ad. F. possibtliste 
or Sp. posibilista, f. L. possibilis; see PossiBLE 


ot made of ale, | 


i judge the perfyt veritie Of theyr sentence. 1594 H 


1158 


and -1st.] A member of a political party whose | 
aims at reform are directed to what is immediately | 
a or practicable; sfec. (a) of a parly of 

Republicans in Spain ; (4) of a party of Socialists 
in France. Also attrib. or as adj. 

1881 Daily News 18 Aug. 5/7 The Opportunist, now called 
the Possibilist doctrine, that everything cannot be done in 
a day. 1882 Contewp. Rev. Sept. 459 Communists. .of the | 
© Possibilist type. 1893 Ties 8 Aug. 2/5 The Possibilists of | 
Yaris made the first notable effort to re-unite the labour 
parties of different countries. 894 Cycl. Rev. Curr. Hist. 
(Buffalo, N.Y.) IV. 898 Sefior Abarzuza has been virtual 
leader of the possibilists or moderate republicans ever since 
Seftor Castelar announced his retirement. 

Possibilitate (pgsibi‘litett), 7. [f. Possimity 
+-ATE3.] ¢rans. To render possible. 

1829 Soutuey in Q. Rev, XXXIX. 134 That this object 
has been posstbilitated, 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 2 Feb. ele 
Theories thus miserably imperfect have nevertheless sufficed 
to ‘possibilitate’ (as a Spaniard would say) all the great 
engineering works of our age. 

Possibility (pesibiliti), Also 4~6 with y for 
Z, and -¢, -ec, -é¢ for -y; (6 posabilete). [a. F. 
possibilidé (13th c. in Matz.-Darm,), ad. L. fossé- | 


bilitds, {. possibilis POSSIBLE: see -ITY.] 

1, The state, condition, or fact of being possthle ; 
capability of being done, happening, or existing | 
(in general, or under particular conditions), 

By any possibility (formerly tby possibility): in any 
possible way, by any existing means, possibly; so dy no 
eels + Of possibility (quot. ¢ 1374): characterized 

y possibility, possible. } 

©3374 Cuaucer Troylus te 399 (448) That kan ft deme of 

ssibilite. ¢ 1386 — /rankl. 7. 615 Ffor wende } nencre 
by possibilitee That swich a Monstre or merueille myghte | 
be. 1387-8 T. Usa est. Love mi. iii, Skeat) 1. 1x2 But | 
now thou seest .. the possibilite of thilke that thou wendest 
had been impossible. 1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xi. (Percy 
Soc.) 39 That the comon wyt, by possibilitie, Maye well a 
OOK EK 
Eccl, Pol. i. iv. § 3 ‘Fhat high perfection of blisse, wherein | 
now the elect Angels are without possibilitie of falling. 
1641 Winnins Afath. Magick 1, xiv. (1648) 94 ‘To understand | 
that assertion of Archimedes concerning the possibility of 
moving the world. 1709 Atreasury Servt., tine 32(1726) 
Vf. 231: Shall we be discouraged from any Attempt of 
doing good, by the Possibility of our failing in it? 1828 
Cavise Digest (ed. 2) VY. 401 These continuances, therefore, 


| take away all presumption and possibility that the judgment 


was given on the first day of the term. 1 » TEMPLE 
Relat, Relig. & Se. vii. (1885) 193 Science and Revelation 
come into..collision on the possibility of miracles. A/od. Vf | 
¥ could hy any possibility manage to do it, 1 would. 

b. Zu possibility : (a) not actually existing, but 
that may come to exist; potential: = 7 Posse ; 
(4) in relation to something possible but not actual ; 
potentially. (See also 3 b.) 

1587 Gopinc De Mornay iv. (1592) 45 As for God, he is 
not a thing in possibilitie (which is an vnperfect being) but 
altogether actuallie and in verie deed, 1711 Appison Sfecé. 
No. 191 Pg We are apt to rely upon future Prospects, and 
become really expensive while..only rich in Possibility. 

c. After possibility (aw): ellipt. for after 
possibility of issue is extinci, i.e. when there is no 
longer any possibility of issue. 

le 1380 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 401/2 Dount possibilite de issue 
entre eux est esteinte, Maud ad fait wast, exil, vente ¢ 
destruction. 1544 tr. Litéledon’s Tenures (1574) 7 b, He..is 
tenaunt in the tayle after possibilitie of issue extinct.] 
1596 Bacon Mar. § Use Com. Laws, xxi, If tenant after 
possibility make a lease for yeares, and the donor confirmes 
to the lessee to hold without impeachment of waste. 

d. The quality or character of representing or 
relating to something that is posstble, 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 63 In the phantasies of 
Painters, nothing is so commendable as that there is both 
possibilitie and truth in them, 1826 Disaagut Viv. Grey 11. 
xvi, To consult on the possibility of certain views,..and the 
expediency of their adoption. 1890 Rayvnea Chess Problems 
5 The chief requisites of a problem are possibility and 
soundness... A possible position can be reached hy a legal 
series of moves as in a game. 

e. Afath. The condition of being a possible or 
real quantity. 

1673 Cottixs in Rigaud Corr, Sei. Afen (1841) IL. 555 
About the constitution of incomplete equations, it is easy to 
observe that many of the roots lose their possibility. 
_2. An instance of the fact or condition described 
in +; a possible thing or circumstance; something 
Uhat may exist or happen. (Usually with @, or in 
pL; in fi sometimes nearly = capabilities: cf. 3.) 

cxqoo Beryn 3544,F can nat wete howe To stop all the 
flressh watir wer possibilite, 1588 SuaKs. 77¢. 4.1. i. 215 
Oh brother speake with possibilities, And do not breake 
into these deepe extreames. 1699 Benttev Péal. 100 Our 
Examiner can give you a view of it in the Region of Possi- 
bilities. 1712 Bupcers, Séeet. No. 539 P 2 There is a Possi- 
bility this Delay may be as painful to her as it is to me. 
1790 Patey Hore Paul. Rom. i. 10 This is spoken of 
rather as a possibility, than as any settled intention. 
1865 Taottope Betion “st. y. 48 Her clearer intellect saw 
possibilities which did not occur to him, 1883 H. Daummonp 
Wat, Law in Spir. W, iti, (1884) 100 Three possibilities of 
life. .are open to all living organisms—Balance, Evolution, 
and Degeneration. 

+3. Regarded or stated as an attribute of the 
agent: The fact of something (expressed or im- 
plied) being possible to one, in virtue either of 
favourable circumstances or of one’s own powers ; 


hence, Capacity, capability, power, ability ; pecu- 
niary ability, means. (In quot. 1591, Possibility | 


POSSIBLE. 


or chance of having something: cf. b.) Obs. (or 
merged in 1). 

3375 Se. Leg. Sainis xxvii. (I/achor) 685 Eftyr my 
possybilyte, Dere sone, I sal helpe be. 1450 tr. De fimita- 
tione wi. xxix. 99 Pou shalt pan fruisshe abundance of pes 
after be possibilite of pi duellyng place. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Décfes 82 Liberalite is to yeue tu nedi peple.. 
aftir the pomsibilite of the yeuer, 1544 Pluupion Corr. 
(Camden) 249 Consider his qualeties, lis living, his posabi- 
lete, and confer al together. @1§s0 //ye Way to Spyltel 
Hous 633 in Hazl. E. 2. P. 1V. 53 Yong brethren of small 
possyhylyte, Not hauyng wherwith to mayntene such degre. 
ssa Keg. Privy Counctt Scot. 1.133 We..offerit us to do 
thairfor..all that lay in our possibilliteis. 15) Nouty 
Plutarch (1676) 75 He that maketh Laws, must have regard 
to the common ibility of men. 1591 Suaks. 1 //ew. V/, 
y. iv. 146 Me rather keepe That which ft baue, then couetia 
for more Be cast from possibility of all. 1597 — 2 Aes. /V, 
1v. iii, 39, T haue speeded hither with the very extremest 
yneh of possihititie. 1648 Gace West find. x. G6s5) 33, We 
could not, although we proved all our possibility by night 
and day. 1790 Pansy //ore Pax/. Rom. i. 11 An instance 
of conformity beyond the possibility..of random writing to 
produce. 3815 Zeluca 11. 78 An object who interfered 
with her wishes, to a degree it was not in: her possibility 
for any other Creature to approach to. 

th. /12 possibility (later, tz @ possibility): in 
such a position that something (cxpressed or im- 
plied) is possible to or for onc; having a prospect, 
expectation, or chance (of or 40 do something). - 

1523 Lp. Branges /roiss. 1. 794 Duke Aubert had nat 
bene in Irewe possession of Heynalt, but in _possibylite 
therof. rg91 Hanrinctos Ord. Fur. Pref. p viij b, Ibe in such 
faire naeebllitie to be thought a foole, or fantasticall for my 
labour. 160g Cuarman Add Fooles Wks, 1873 1. x82 That 
they who nre alreadie in possession of it, may beare their 
heades aloft .. and they that are but in possibilitie, may be 
rauisht with a desire to bein possession. 3605 Play Stuciey 
307 in Simpson Sch. Sha&s. (1878) 1. 170, 1 am in possibitity 
To marry Alderman Cortises daughter, 1682 Dayben 
Relig. Laici Pref., Neathens who never did .. hear of the 
name of Christ, were yet in a possibility of salvation. 

+e. sing. and f/. Pecuniary preps Obs. 

usgz Greenr Upst. Courtier D iij, A yoong entleman of 
faire liuing, in issue of good parents or assvred possibilitie. 
1598 SHAks. ery W. 1 i. 65 Slex. 1 know the young 
Gentlewoman, she has good gifts. Asan. Seuen hundred 
pounds, and possibilities, is goot gifts. 1637 Hrvwoop Rayall 
King us, iti. (1874 VI. 25) You know I am my Fathers heire, 
My possibilities may raise his hopes To their first height. 

Possible (pg'sib’l), @. (sb., adv.) Also 4-6 
possy-; 4 -bel, -bile, 5 -bylle, 5-6 -bil, 6 -bill, 
-bul (-able). [a. F. osstble (in OF, also postbie, 
13th c. in Godet. Compi.), or ad. L. posstbelis that 
can be or may be done, possible, f. posse (for fotes 
esse) to be able.] : 4 

l. That may be (i.e. is capable of being); that 
may or can exist, be done, or happen (in general, 
or in given or assumed conditions or circumstances); 
that is in one’s power, that one can do, exert, use, 
etc. (const. éo the agent). : 

a. Qualifying a noun or pronoun, atlributively 
or (more usually) predicatively. 

13.. EE. Allit, P. A. 452 Vf possyble were her mend 
1382 Weir Luke xviii. 27 Tho thingis that ben vnpossib! 
anemptis men, ben possible anemptis God. ¢1385 Cuaucer 
L. G. W. 1020 (Dido), 1 can nat seyn If that it be possible. 
1400 Maunoav. (1839) xvii. 184 And that was possible 
thinge. ¢x460 Foatescue Ads. § Lim. Afon. vi. (1885) 123 
We woll considre next his extra ordinarie charges, also ferre 
as may be possible to vs, 1526 ‘Tinpave Mark ix. 23 All 
thynges are possyble to hym that belevith. 3541 R. Coptand 
Giuydon's Quest, Chirurg. Aiij b, He ought to proceda to the 
healyng of the pacyent in all that may lye in hym possyhle. 
1564 GoLpinG Justine x1. 54 He apes the mountaine Taurus 
with all spede possible. 1669 Stuamv Alariner's Mag. i. 
42 To make a Triangle .. whose Base shall be equal to any 
(possible) Number given. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) Mee 
When we speak only of things, not persons, we have a right 
to express ourselves with all possible energy. 183 SconesBy 
Frul. Whale Fish, p.xxxv, The manners of the Esquimaux 
.. being the most galiae Pome to the nature of the 
climate. 1856 Rusxtn Mod. Paint. TIL. 1. xvii. § 36 All 
real and wholesome enjoyments possihle to man have been 
just as possible to him, since first he was made of the earth, 
‘as they are now. 1870 JEvons Logic xxii. 387 Thomson 
much extends the list of possible syllogisms. Alod. There 
are three possible courses. 


b. Qualifying an infinitive or other clause, 


usually introdaced by 7¢. e 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 6328 And if possibel 
noght, Pat ilk man als mykel syn had_wroght, Als alle be 
men pat in pe werld ever was. ¢ 386 Cuauces Shipman's 
T. 32 In his hous as famulier was he As it is possible any 
freend to be. 31491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 
11, 209/1 It is not_vnto vs possyble for to see eche other. 
1g00-20 Duxzar Poents Ixxxiv. 29 War it possibill that in 
ony corce War Salamonis witt and hie sapience. 1562 
Tuaxer Herbal 1. 4x It is not possible to discern the one 
from the other. 1s99 Suaxs. Hex. V, v. ji. 180 No, it isnot 
possible you should love the Enemte of France, Kate. 
1705 S. CLanke Being 4 Aitrib, God x. 171 ¥t is possible 
to Infinite Power, to indue a Creature with the Power of, 
Beginning Motion. 1820 Suetcey f/yms to Mercury \xix, 
How was it possible... That you, a little child, born yester- 
day,..Could two prodigious heifers ever flay? 

@. With infinitive or other complement (nearly 
coinciding with 3). Cf. ImPossIBLE a. 1 b. 

1706 ArterBuay Serum. 1 Cor. xv. 19 Que 1}. 10 All the 
Advantages and Satisfactions of this ¥ orld, which are 
possible to be attain'd by him, 1851 H. Spencer Soc, Stat. 
82 A limit almost always possible of exact ascertainmenl. 


d. In elliptical phrases, as ¢f fossible = if il be. 


ware, als ¢3 


POSSIBLE. 


(or were) possible, if it can (or could) be; as much 
as possible = a3 much as may (or might) be, as 


much as one can (or coald). 

31671 Mitton Santson 490 Let me here. .expiate, if pees: 
my crime. 1688 Col. Ree. Pennsylv, 1. 229 Notice be given 
to as many of The Members as possible. 1712 Appison 
Spect. No. 58 ? 2, I shall endeavour as much as possible to 
establish among us a_ Taste of polite Writing. 1719 — 
Wes, (r721) I. Ded. to Craggs 2 ‘That they ee come to you 
with as little disadvantage as possible. 188a Anowledge 
Il. 70 So that she might be cured, if ‘ate 

te. ellipt. for ‘all possible’, ‘the greatest 


possible’. Ods. rare. 

1596 Datavoete tr. Leslie's /Tist, Seol. x. 281 Wk flies ta 
his awne cuntrie with possable haist. 

f. That can or may be or become (what is de- 
noted by the sb.): as a fosstble object of knowledge 
= something that may be an object of knowledge, 
that can or may be known. (See also 2b.) 

1936 Butter Anal. Introd., Wks, 1874 1.3 Nothing which 
is the possible object of knowledge..can be probable to an 
infinite Intelligence. 1856 Exerson Lag. Traits, Ability 
Wks, (Bohn) Il. dugthe labourer is a possible lord. ‘The 
ford is a possible basket-maker. 1862 Stancey Jew. Ch. 
I. xvi, Of the three possible harbours. .they made no use. 

2. That may be (i.e. is not known not to be) ; 
that Is perhaps true or a fact; that perhaps exists. 
(Expressing contingency, or an idea in the speaker's 
mind, not power or capability of existing as in 1; 
hence sometimes nearly = credible, thinkable.) 

1582 N. Licuerirco tr. Castanheda's Cong, E. Ind. t. \xv. 
132 b, That you shoulde understand, wherefore and for what 
cause I remained in the Indias, for that it is possible that 
all yon do not know. 1693 Drvpen Ovig. §& Progr. Sat, 
Ess. (ed. Ker) 11. 25 In such an age, it is possible some 
great genius may arise, to equal any of the ancients. 173 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist.(1827) VIL. xvii. 300 Swept away al 
actual and possible debts, 1827 Wuatety Logic (1837) 379 
This word ..relates sometimes to contingency, sometiines to 
wer, e.g. ‘It is possible this patient may recover’, 1841 
Leninstone fist, fund. 1. 443 The Jats, whose possible 
descent from the Geta has been discussed in another place. 
1869 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xxii. 157 The thought of the possible 
loss of my axe at the summit was bere forcibly revived. 


b. That may be (what is denoted by the sb.) ; 
that perhaps is or will be.. (Cf. 1.) 


1882 B. Harte £726 i, Still less would any passing stranger 
have recognised in this blonde faun the possible outcast and 
murderer. 1884 Afauch. Exant, 10 May 5/6 Assiduous 
efforis..in whipping up every possible supporter of the Bill. 

+3. Having the power /o do something; able, 
capable. Ods. rare. (Cf. Possipitity 3.) 

usr //elyas in Thoms Prose Nour. (1828) U1, 131 VE ye 
be able and possible to reedifie the churches of God. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. tx. 359 Firm we subsist, yet possible to 
swerve. 

4. Math, =REAL a2 1d; opp. to IMPOSSIBLE a, 2. 

1874 Toonuntrr Trig. xix. §a71 (1882) 216 If 2 be even, 

ul 


3 


the last term..is possible, namely (—1)#sin¥@, and the last 
6-1 


term but one is impossible, namely #2 (—1) 2 cos @sin®-10, 

5. With ellipsis of some qualification: Possible 
to deal with, get on with, naderstand, take into 
consideration, etc. (Opp. to ImpossiBLe @. 3.) rare. 

1865 M. Arnoto ss. Cr74, vii. 228 He [Joubert] was more 
possible than Coleridge; his doctrine was more intelligible 
than Coleridge's, more receivable. 

B. abso/. or as sb. 
1, a. abso’, (usually with ¢he); That which is 


possible. 

1646 H. Lawrence Commu. Angells 75 If wee speake of 
the possible, of what may be. 1844 Mrs. Browntnc Cry 
Children 135 God's possible is taught by His world's loving, 
And the children doubt of each, 1879 Gro, Eutor Theo. 
Suck vii. 139 Whe Possible is always the ultimate master of 
our efforts and desires. 

b. as sé. A possible thing: = Possipitity 2. 
(Almost always in £7.) 

1675 Traerne Chr. Ethics 173 Inferior possibles are more 
Temote, and only thought on in the second place. 1754 
Eowarns freed. 1V7i2 ui. iii. 46 Any Thing else of all the 
infinite Namber of Possibles. 
4 ns. 11. xiv. 448, 1 know..who is a higher, and fresher, 
and sweeter possible of me. 

{| ¢. Zo do one's possible (imitation of F. faire 
son possible); to do what is possible to one, to do 
one’s ntmost, ‘to do one’s endeavour ’. 

1997 Murs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 175 He 
did his possible, but old Turgid was neither to be led nor 
riven, 1808 in Sonthey Life A. Bell (1844) IL. 483, T had 
done my possible (in French phrase) to gratify you. 18 
Syo. Sstirn in Lady IMolland Afen. (1835) 11. 403, L would 
however have done my possible. 

2. slang. pl. Necessaries, means, supplies. 

1823 Ber Diet. Turf 96 High-tide, plenty of the possibles ; 
whilst ‘low-water ‘implies empty clies. 1834 Hist, Gaming 
Ho, 61 Dick was sadly put to his trumps to raise the possibles. 
1851 Mayne Rrio Sca/p Hunt. xxiv, The hunters departed, 
each to look after his ‘ traps and possibles *, . 

9. collog. (orig. highest possibie): short for ‘highest 
possible score or number of points’ (ia a competi- 
Mion, esp. in rifle practice). 

1866 Fork Herald 6 Aug. s{1 Two highest possibles were 
recorded, the rst Glo'ster taking first prize on account of 
time; the second going to rst Hants. 1894 Daily News 
20 July 4/6 Despite the somewhat uafavourable conditions, 
three highest possibles were made. 1895 /éid. 37 July 2/1 
* Possihi les" were also made by Private —, 3rd East Surrey, 
and Captain —, 3rd Lanark. 1896 Sf“eséi, Gaz. 14 July 9/1 
Putting on a possihle at 800 yards. 


1876 Mrs. Wirtnry Sights 
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+C. asadr.= Possmty. (As an intensive quali- | 
fication of cai or could.) Obs. | 

3542 Upaut Evasur, Apoph. 30b, Crito had afore docen | 
all that ever he iii poss le doce. 1606 G, Wlooncocke] | 
Hist, dusting v. 25 We furnished a fresh Nauy of Ships, | 
with all the hast he could possible. 1678 Watton Life 
Sanderson 53, 1 wonder how a person could possible 
deceived with it. arzoqg ‘I’, Brown Two Oxf Scholars 
Wks, 1730 1. 9, 1 shall certainly have..as many mischievous 
tricks play'd me as they can possible. 1799 Mas. J. West | 
Tale of Times \1. 223 She became as cold..in her answers 
as the rules of civility could possible admit. 

Hence + Po'ssibleness, = PossiBILITY t. O45, rare. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 313 To assure me of the possible. 
nesse of obeying it. /¢/d. 362 Shewing it an entrance and 
a possiblenesse of escape. 1727 in Baicey vol. 11. 

Possibly (pe'sibli), av. [f. Possipte + -Ly 2] 

1. Ina possible manner; according to what may 
or can be (in the nature of things) ; by any existing 
power or means; wilhin the range of possibility ; 
by any possibility. (Usaally, now always, as an | 
intensive qualification of eax or could.) | 

1391 Citaucer Astro. Prol. 1 Alle the conclusiouns that 
han ben fownde, or elles possibli myhten be fownde. 1583 
Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.. 31 Sent..for as much | 
Artillery as was possiblye to be had. 

Gent, ii, 3 When possibly I can, 1 will returne. 
Butter Xe, (1759) 1.14 Every Man amaz’‘d anew, How 
it could possibly be trne. 1710 ApDison Taller No. 243 
?6 1fe cannot possthly live till Five in the Morning. J/od. 
T cannot possibly be present. How could you possibly 
think so? 

tb. Irregulatly used instead of /ossidle in | 
adverbial phrases, as ¢f possibly, soon as possibly, 
by all means possibly. Obs. 

rg60 Ixcreenn Disod. Child in Hazl. Dedsley U1. 277 
Therefore out of hand with all Wa possibly ‘To have a 
wife, methink, would do well. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres 
Lowe Cot. 117b, That all South Holland, if it were possibly, 
might bee laide vnder the water. 1640 Haatncton Laie, f° 
137 Soone as possibly, he was dismist. 1654-66 arn 
Ornrery Parthen. (1676) jot, | was somewhat moved. .if 
possibly, to make her think she was mistook. 

+e. As is possible to one; according to one’s 
ability ; as much or as well as one can, Ods. rare. | 

2657 Cromwett Speech 8 Apr., Vou have provided for every | 
one of then: as a Free Man, as a man that does possibly, | 
rationally, and conscientiously, | 

2. Qualifying tbe statement, and expressing con- 
tingency or subjective possibility (cf PosstBLe a. 
2): According to what may be (as far as one 
knows); perhaps, perchance, maybe. (Often as 
intensive qualification of may or mighé.) 

1600 FE. Buoent tr. Conestaggio 18 With greater libertie 
then possiblie reason woulde allowe. 1685 Soutn Serit, 
(1697) I. viii, 362 A man by mere peradventure lights into 
company, possibly is driven into an House by a shower of 
Rain for present Shelter. 1911 Appison Spect. No. 98 Pp 2 The 
Women might possibly have carried this Gothick Building 
much higher. 31847 C. Bronte ¥. Ayre iii, Possibly | might 
have some poor low relations, 1877 Batn Comp. Migher | 
Eng. Grant, (ed. 2) 198 We shall possibly come. 1899 “1. 
Nicout Ree Archzxol. & Bible v. 206 A Hittite woman was 
Perley the mother of Solomon [= it is possible that a 

ittite woman was. als A 

Possident (pp'sidént), a. and sd. rare. [ad. 
L. fossidént-em possessing, pres. pple. of Aossiazre 
to possess.] 

+ A. aay. Possessing, holding in possession. Ods. 

1655 W. B. True Sehool War 31 That those Countries 
should, by the renunciation of the possident Princes, be 
deliuered vp vnto him. f 

B. sé. A possessor. | 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey i ii. 49 The fensia 
or inclosing of the Plot appertaines to the Possident. /déd, 
ut. it, 66 The qualities and attributes coincident to the 
Possident and Possession. 1885 Pall Aladl G. a7 Oct. 6/2 
One who wishes to see riches freely and Sickably ciren- 
lating, and looks for some adjustment between possidents 
and pot-possidents to the ultimate advantage of peace and 
public safety. | 

Possody, obs. form of Powsowpy, Se. | 

Possum (pe'stm), sb. Now collog. Also 7 ! 
possown, -e, possam, 8 posom, 9 “possum, 
Aphelic form of Opossuxt. 

1613 A. Wurraner Gd. Newes fr. Virginia 41 The female 
possown which will let forth her young ont_of her bellie. 
1670 D. Denton Descr. New York (1845) 7 ae eat like- 
wise Polecats, Skunks, Racoon, Possum, 1 - THOMAS 
Pensilvania 14 That strange creature, the Possam. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Suffp., Marsupiale, in natural history, a 
name given by Tyson to the creature commonly called, tbe 
am, or opossum, 1813 A. Witson Foresters Poet. 
Wks, (1846) 235 While owls and ‘possums found conceal- 
ment there. 1869 Roulledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 594 He's a 
rare dog for ‘possums. 

b. To play possum (U.S. collog.): to feign, 
dissemble; to preteud illness: in allusion to the | 


1591 SHAKS, 7sve | 
a 1680 


_ opossum’s habit of felgning death when threatened 


or attacked. So éo ac? possum, to come possum over. 
, 1824 W. NN. Bras, B.xcwrsion 134 It is a common saying 
in America. .tbat beis ‘ playing possum’. 1844 Mrs. Hovs- 
ton Vacht Voy. to Texas 11. 216 When a slave is suspected 
by his employers of shamming sickness, to avoid his work, 
he is compared 1o this cunning little beast : ‘ Well, Tues 
he’s coming ‘possum over us, 1855 Hautaurton Vat. § 
Hum, Nat. I. 5, 1 will play possum with these folks. 

c. Applied lo the Phalangers: = Orossu 2. 
1770 Cook Frul, (1893) 294 Here are Wolves, Possums, 
an Animal like a rate, and snakes, 1869 Hoanr PYgrres of | 
Fancy 86 The ‘possum prattles in the trees. } 


| poste, 7 poast. 


» con 


POST. 


d. atértl, and Comb. 

1856 Kane Arce. Ex fl. 1. xxix. 391 The Esquimaux,.say 
that the dogs soon learn this * possum-playing ‘habit. 1869 
KXoxtledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 645 A true ‘possum hunter 
never aims except tn the head, 1880 Fison & Howirr 
Kamilarot 197 Each lad has his head covered up in a 
*possiim rng. 

Po'ssum, 2. U. S. collog. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To ‘play possum": see pree. b. 

1832 T. Fut ap Afississippi Valley (ed. 2) 1. 67 In the 
common parlance of the country, any one, who counterfeits 
sickness. .is said to be * possuming ‘ fed. 1828 oppossuming]. 
1888 Daily Inter-Ocean6 Feb. (Farmer), With three danger- 
ously wounded grizzlies roaming around the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, besides the possibility of possuming among those 
stretched out below. vl 

2. ‘lo huat opossums. Usually in 747. 5d. 

1869 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 607 To go ont with him 
ona ‘possuniing expedition. 1900 H. Lawson Over Ship- 
vails 132, 1 promised to go 'possuming with Johnny Nowlett. 

Post (pé-st), 56.1 Also (4 pos), 5 poost, 5-7 
(OE. fos? a post, pillar, door- 
post, ad. L. fostis a post, door-post (in med.L. 
also a rod, pole, beam), whence also OHG. /fos¢ 
(Ger, ffosten) post, beam, MLG., LG., MDu., Dr. 
fost door-post; also OF. fost (12th c in Godef.) 
(mod. dial. p67) post, pillar, beam, by which prob. 
the OE. word was reinforced in ME. 

(Dialectal plurals are posses, ae postesses: see Pegge 
Anced, Eng. Lang. and Eng. Dial. Dict.)| é 

I. 1. A stout piece of timber, or other solid 
material, of considerable length, and usually of 
cylindrical or square shape, used in a vertical 
position, esp. in building as a support for a super- 


stricture, 

¢1000 “Exeric Saints’ Livrs xxvi. 226 Ie aheng pa fet 
dust on znne heahne post, ¢1000 -Edfric’s Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 164/32 Basis, post. c1205 Lay. 28032 He bigon 
to hewene..and pa postes for-heou alle, pa heolden up pa 
halle. a 1300 Cursor i. 7258 Pe post pat al pat huse 
vpbare Wit bath his handes he tt scok, 1340 Ayend, 180 
Strang and stedevest ase a pos ine his temple. c1ggo 
Promp, Pare. 410f/2 Poost, of an howse, fostis. 1363 
GouninG Cesar vi. (1365) 190 b, Greate postes of streight 
tiinber set ona row equally dystant a two fote space one from 
another. 1602 Sir W. Cornwacus £ss. xxii, Not a Poste, 
nor a painted cloth in the house but eryes out, Feare God. 
17a5 Watts Logic 1. iv. §6 Post is equivocal, it is a piece 
of timber, or a swift messenger. 1815 a: Ssutu /avorama 
Se. & Avt 1. 262 If ie be not convenient to allow the posts 
in partitions to be sqitare, which is the best form. 

1993 Sporting Mag. V. 135 With what difficulty he gets 
through a crowd, or clears the postesses in the fields. 1833 
Maanavat Peter S. iii, | inquired of the coachman which 
was the best inn, He answered ‘that it was the Blue 
Postesses, where the midshipmen leave their chestesses ‘. 

+b. Formerly sometimes applied toa beam. O¢s. 

1567 Gotpixc Ovid x. 129 Shee ryseth, full in mynd To 
hang herself. About a post her girdle she doth hynd. 1589 
River Bib. Schal, 1123 A post called the browe j ost, which 
is iust over the threshold: some call it a transome. 

c. Asa type of lifelessness, stapidity, ignorance, 
deafness, or hardness: cf. Block sé. 1 b. 

Between you and me aud the post (or bed-post) : as some- 
thing that no one else is to hear or know; as a secret, in 
dence. 

ciqia oceteve De Reg. Princ, 4695 But welaway! ns 
harde as is a post..ben hertes now! ¢ 1430 Hysins Virg. 
(1867) 61 Good conscience, goo preche to be post, Pi councel 
sauerid not my tast. 1617 Bratuwait Drinking fo ‘Vill they 
like Posts can neither speake nor goe. 1778 Miss Buanxey 
Evelina xxxiii, They..know no more than the post, 1816 
* Quiz’ Grand Master Pref. 4 The fellow, stupid as a post, 
Believ'd in truth it wasa gbost! 1832 Lytton Exgene A. 
tv. i. 205 Between you and me and the bed-post, young 
master’s quarrelled with old master. 1838 Dickens Vicd, 
Nick. x, And between you and me and the t, sir, it will 
be a very nice portrait too. @184§ loon 7. V'rusmpet iv, 
She was deaf'as a post. 1873 Mrs. ALEXANOE2 ane. ot 
tr. iv. 94 Between you and ine and the post, I don’t think 
they have inuch money. és 4 

2. A stake, stout pole, column, or the like, that is 
set upright in or on the ground, for various 
purposes; c.g. as a boundary mark, landmark, or 
monament, a stand for displaying public notices, 


a sapport for a fence, a point of attachment, etc. 
Poet of the post: Tone who exhibited his writings in public. 
1300 St. Michael 149 in Treat, Sc, etc. (Wright) 13 

If ther were nou a post he3 (Laud. 47S, an hei3 stepel], an 

a man above sete, And me sejze him smyte an bez gode 

duntes and grete. 1427 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees 

Atisc. (4888) 11 A party of the ferrest post of Robert of 

Feriby standys on Seiot Leonard grunde. 1540 Ac? 

32 Men. ViTI, c. 14 [They] shall..affix the same writing 

unto some post or other open place.. in Lumberdstrete, 

1640 R. West in Ferrand £rofomania b vij, And sweare, 

like Poets of the Post, This Play Exceeds all lohnsons Works. 

i adeeb ea Soveraigne Salve 40 Like Posts of direction 

for Travellers, ¢1790 Cetta Fiennes Diary (1888) 157 At 

all cross ert there are posts with hands pointing to each 
road. Afod. The boundary is marked by a line of posts. 

The lane is barred by posts against riding or driving. 

+b. Formerly set up by the door of a :ayor, 
sheriff, or other magistrate. Obs. 

98 Bp. Haut Sat. tv. ii. a1 Whose sonne more iostly of 
his gentry boasts Then who were borne at two pide painted 
posts; And had some trannting Merchant to his syre._ 160% 
Suans, Zwel. N. tv. 157 Lee'l stand at yoor door like a 
Sheriffes post... but_hee'l speake with you. 1618 Ovwles 
Alm., Painters 57 My Lord. Maiors posts must needs be 
trimmed against fe takes his oath. 1632 Rowrey Ve 
Womter 1. 7 Hf e'r [live to see thee Shreitfe of London, 11 
gild thy painted postes. 1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. % Vey 


Post. 


Posts, planted in the ground... were formerly placed at the 
sides of the doors of sheriffs and municipal anthorities, 
probably to fix proclamations and other notices to. 

3. With prefixed word indicating special purpose. 

Drawost, a post used in wire fences, provided with 
winders for tightening the wires; /oof-gost, one of the 
posts at the foot of a four-post bedstead; Aerd-post, a post 
set at the edge of a pavement; Aace-fost, a starting-post or 
winning-post. See also Beo-, Crotnes-, Door-, Gate, 
Goat-, Kinc-, Lamp-, SIGN-POST 5 also divection-post (Dintc- 
TION 11), reaching. post (REACHING bi. 36,1), etce ‘ 

1643 MiLton Soveraicne Salve 40 Like race posts quickly 
to be run over. 1731 W. Harrrenny Perspective 32 From 


B and E, raise the Head-posts to the Frame L and M, also 
draw the Foot-posts and Rails, 1849 Noan dilectrictty 
(ed. 3) 378 One end being attached to the winder at one 


draw-post, the wire is extended to the ndjoining draw-post, 
and fixed to its corresponding winder at that post. 1904 
Westnet, Gaz. 25 May. 3/3 Four of the cannon..now fill the 
lowly if useful réles of kerb-posts and lamp-posts. 

4. Contextually for various specific kinds of posts. 

a. A door-post or gale-post. 

ary00 Cursor Af. 6077 On niper post ber hus to smer, 
A taken o tav [T or t]on pair derner. 1382 Wren Judy. 
xvi. 3 Sampson ..took both leenes of the ate, with her 
postes and lok. — Prov, viii. 34 Blisful the man...that waitith 
at the postis of my dore. 
Sampson. .the gates with the 
1671 Mitton Samson 147 The 
nassie Bar, 

b. A whipping-post (?). 

1624 I[fyvwooo papitees v. tii. in Bullen O;. PZ VV, They 
will spite at us and doom us Unto the post and cart. 

e, Racing. The post which marks the starting 
or finishing point; a starting-post or winning-post. 

1642 Fucrun Holy & Prof. St. ut. xi. 181 A Fool and a 
Wiseman are alike both in the starting-place, their birth, 
and at the post, their death. 1678 Burtrr //xd. i, i. 898 
A Race, In which both do their uttermost ‘Io get before, 
and win the Pust. 1708 Vorkshire-Racers 10 From 
diffrent pasts the varions racers start. 1885 H. Smaat 
(title) From Pust to Finish. 1885 Daily Yel. 19 Vec.2/6 Some 
good horses mustered at the post. 1907 Tribune 23 Mar. 
10/§ The hurdles... The two men were together until almost 
es very last fence, and then Powell shot out and won on 
the post. 

a. Nauti. The upright timber on which the 
rudder is hung; the stern-post; thence éravs/. 
the stern of a ship (0ds.). 

Body post, inner post; see quots. ¢ 1850, 1867. 

x62a R. Hawxins Vey. S. Sea (1847) 22 Our ship calked 
fron post to stem. 1682 Sir J. Berry in Loud. Gaz. No. 
1720/7 A terrible blow struck off the Rother, and, as was 
believed, struck out a blank nigh the Post. ¢1850 Audiu. 

Tavig. (Weale) 126 daner Post, a piece af oak timber 
brought on and fayed to the fore-side of the main stern- 
post, for the purpose of seating the transoms upon it. 1867 
Smyti Sailor's Word-bh., Body-fost, an additional stern+ 
post introduced at the fore-part of an aperture cut in the 
deadwood ina ship fitted with a screw-propeller. 

+5. The door-post on which the reckoning at a 
tavern was kept; hence, the account or score, O/s. 
r 1590 Suaxs. Com Err. 1. ii. 64 Uf P return FT shall be post 
indeede. For she will scoure your fanlt_vpon my pate. 
1600-13 Row.anos Four Anaves (Percy Soc.) 11 Score it 
np, when God sends coyne I will discharge your poast. 
1604 — J.coke to if 39 You that for all your diet with your 
Hoast, Do set your hand in Chalke vnto his Poast. 


II. +6. fg. A support, prop, stay: = PILLaR 3. 
61374 Craucer 7yoy/us 1. 1009 That pow shalt be be best 
post..Ofal his lay. ¢1386 — Prol. 214 Vn to his ordre he 
was a noble post. ¢1430 Lvoc. Af in, Poents (Percy Soc.) 
29 Ful’ofte a wife is a broken te. @1§36 Calisto & 
Atefibza (1905) 70 Now God be their guides ! the posts of 
my life, 1579 W, Witkixson ee 460, ITN. and his 
heyre Vitels, beyng great postes in his new-found Family. 
IIL Transferred uses. 


7. a. A vertical mass or stack of stratified rock 
between two ‘joints’ or fissures. 
x71z Morton Nat. Hist. Northamptonshire 127 The 
continued Lines are the larger Perpendicular Fissures, there 
called Gulfe-Joints, and sometimes Damps. ‘The Spaces 
inclos'd within them are the Posts or Stacks of Stone, that 
are thus severed from each other by means of those Gulfe- 
BES 1772 in Picton L'fool Munic. Rec. (1886) ¥1.227 To 
eigh a post of stone at the said quarry. 
_b. Any thick compact stratum of sandstone or 
limestone. 
_ 1794 W. Hutcuinson /fisl, Cumberid. U1. 443 Each key 
is composed of a number of layers of stone, of a different 
thickness, which the workmen call gosts. 1812 R. Granam 
Agric. Surv. Stirling i § 5. 52 The stratum or post,as It is 
here called, of this quarry, is from 10 to 15 feet thick. 1876 
Pace ddv. ext-bk. Geol, v. 92 The term post is frequently 
applied to express a thick uniform-grained stratum of sand- 
stone. 1887 H. Mitter Geol. Otterburn §& Elsdon ili. 10 
A numher of limestone bands, or ‘posts’, will be found at the 
head of Sills Burn. 
co. Also posi-stone: Sandstone of a fine grain. 
1997 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V. 93/2 Of Post-stone. This is 
a free stone of the hardest kind..of a very fine texture.. 
and when broken appears as if composed of the finest sand. 
.. Red post is generally ofa dull red colour. 1883 Grestey 
Gloss, Coal Alining, Post,..a. Sandstone (fine-grained). 
da. A vertical mass or pillar of coal in a mine, 
left uncut to support the roof of the working. 
Post and stall; = Pillar and stall: sce Pituan sd. 5. 
w81x Fanev Agric. Derbyshire \. 188 The method of posts 
and stalls, or leaving large pillars and excavating chambers 
between them, is resorted to. 1839 Une Dich. Arts, etc. 
979 In the post and stall system, each man has his own 
room, and performs all the labour in it. 1883 Garstey 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Post, 1. & solid block or pillar of coal. 
{In Paper-making: see Post sb.6 1, 


stis with hym bare he away. 
Gates of Azza, Post, and 


ergqso Mirour Saluacionn 3423 


1 
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IV. 8. Phrases. 

a. Post aud paling: see quot. b. Post aud ae 
applied to a building or mode of construction in which the 
walls are formed of a framework of beans with the spaces 
filled in with brickwork, plaster, or the like; also called 
locally post and panel (Eng. Dial, Dict.), petrail, plaster, 
tan. ¢. Post and rails, railing: see quot. 1823 : also, 
materials for post and rail fencing; also «trib. ; post and 
vail tea (Austral.): tea roughly made in which stalks, etc., 
are floating. d. Frou post to pillar: see Pittan sd. 11. 
te. To go to the post: =to go to the wall. f. To hiss 
the post (see Kiss v 6h): to shut out or disappointed. 
g. To make a hack in the posts lo use up or consume 
a considerable part of something, to ‘ make a hole in uk 
To run one’s head against a post: in fig. use. | i. On the 
right or the wrong side of the post, etc. (referring to posts 
marking the right course); hence fig. 

a. 1823 P, Nicnutson Pract. Build, 
a close wooden fence, constructed of posts set into the 
ground and pales nailed to rails between them, b. 1517 
Nottingham Rec. AN. 140 Unam domum de postis and 
pannes. 1788 W. Marsuact Vorksi. 11. Gloss. (B.D. S.), 
Post-and-pan, old hall-timher buildings are said to be 
and-pan. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss. s.v. Pan, 
Calied post and pan, or post and petrail work, in the north 
of England. 1867 Hartann & Wituixson Lane, Folk-Love 
263 A dwelling. .of clay and wood, what is called post and 
petrel. 1890 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 462 Their * post and tan‘ 
Cottages have passed away. 1900 Darly News 26 Jan. Ur 
We may see the gabled post-and-plaster house, of which 
the older part is late fifteenth-century work. c. 1823 P. 
Nicuotson Pract. Build, sgo Fost and Railing, an open 
wooden fence, consisting of posts and rails only. 18s1 
Australasian 298 (Farmer) Hyson-skin and post-and-rail tea 
have been superseded by Mocha, claret, and cognac. 1865 
Dickson Poems 98 He had filty acres cleared, all fenced 
with post and rail. 1898 'R. Botoaewooo' Rom. Canvas 
Town 33 He .. couldn't stand the tations—bad flour—post- 
and-rail tea and..old ewe mutton. —e. @ 1624 Be. M. Satin 
Sernt, (1632) 118 Antichrist had no sooner gotten to high 
strength .. but the faithfull went to the post, and wandered 
vp and downe. £ c1918-1681 (see Kiss 7. 6h]. a@1s29 
Sxenton 2. Sfarowe 710 Troylus also hath lost On her 
moch lone and cost. And now must kys the post. ¢1§50 
R. Bieston Bayle Fortune Biij, The Church they despoyte, 
the poore the poste may kis. 607 Dexxer Axt.'s Coajur. 
(1842) 63 ‘he vsurer looking as hunguilie as if he had kist 
the post. g. 1842 J. Arron Domest, Econ, (1857) 244, £25 
or yee paid all at once for one borse makes a sad hack in 
the post, and cannot well be spared by a minister, unless he 
has a nest-ege inthe bank. h 1805 Suna Winter in Lond. 
(1806) 1. 38 You have run your head against a post, as the 
saying is. i. 1792-5 Arkin & Barsacco £ven. at /fome 
xxiii, At length, .. Young Peer [race-horsel ran on the wrong 
side of the post, was distanced, and the Squire rnined. 1803 
Mary Cuartton Wife & Afistress 1V. 94 On the right side 
of the Post. «x814 Fam, Politics um. iv, in New Brit. 
Theatre V1, 224, 1 find Tam on the wrong side of the post ; 
I must flatter a little. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, Still, 
Tony, you were on the noe side of the sa then, 1858 
Troitore Dr. Thorne (Tauchn.) V1. i. 12 Though they may 
possibly go astray, they have a fair chance given to them of 
running within the posts. 1861 — Framley P. (Tanchn.) 
Il. xxiii. 340 He had holted from his appointed course, 
going terribly on the wrong side of the posts. 


V. 9. attrib. and Comd., as post-betting (4c), 
-foot; applied to implements for drawing, pulling 
up, or making a hole in the ground for, a post, as 
post-auger, -dviver, jack, -puller; also to things 
fixed or mounted on a post, as post-box, -dial, 
-drill, -pump, -windlass ; post-legeed, -like adjs. ; 
+ postband, ?a band in a panelled ceiling: = 
LaQUEAR 13 post-bird, post-butt: see quots.: 
post cedar, the while or incense cedar, Lrbocedrus 
decurrens; post-driver, (a2) an implement for 
driving in posts or piles, a pile-driver; (4) the 
American bittern, the stake-driver; post-line, 
an clevated railway line (Cent, Dict); tpost- 
metal, the metal-work connecting a door with its 
post; post-mill, a windmill pivoted on a post, so 
as to be tnmed round to catch the wind; post- 
painter, a signpost-painter; poat-pocket,- an 
iron socket fixed on the outside of a railway car 


to receive a post; post quintain, a stake or post | 


used as a quintain: = PEL; +} post-writing, 
writing on a door-post : cf. Deut. vi. 9, 24. See 
also Post ALONE, Post-HOLE, PosT-KNIGHT, etc. 
3868 Rep. U.S. Commiss, Agric. (1869) 354 Its practica- 
bility can..be ascertained by digging a well, or by boring 
with a pile or *post auger. c 1425 Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 667/19 
Hoc laquear, *postband,  ¢x475 Pict, Voc. ibid. 778/7 Jloc 
laquiare, postbondde. 1894 iVestn:. Gas. 10 Apr. 7/2 It is 
evident that the City and Suburban will this year be a 
AG race. 1882 Science Gossip XVI. 65/1 Local 
Names.—(Kent), .Spotted Flycatcher..‘*Post bird’; from 
its habit of perching ona post, watching for flies. 1884 Knicut 
Dict. Mech, Suppl., ’Post Box, a shatting box attached to 
a post. 1875— Dict. Mech., *Post-butt, a block inserted in 
the ground and having a socket to hold a post.- 1669 Stuamy 
Mariner's Mag. civ, “Post and Pocket Dials for any 
Latitude. 1546 Vorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 1. 223 
Payd for a *poste fote standyng of the grounde of Robert 
Wodemansey, iiijt, 1608 Aamin West Ninn, (1880) 48 He 
was gouty, bigge, “poste legged, and of yeeres sometbing 
many, 1§8a STANYHURST ncis It. {Arb} §9 Pyrrbus.. 
Downe beats with pealing thee doors, and *post metal 
heaneth, 1825 J. Nictotson Oferat, Mechanic 122 ‘To 
effect this [i.e. bringing the sails to the wind) two methods are 
in general use: the one called the “post-mill; the other the 
smock-mill. 1752 Foote 7asée 1. i, Why, thou *Post-painter, 
thou Dauber, thou execrable White-washer. 1801 Stavtt 
Sports & Past. mw t § 32876) 186 The exercise of the pel, 
or "post quintain, which is spoken of at large by Vegetins. 
1884 Knicnt Dict. Aleck. Suppl., * Post Windlass, a winding 


sg0 Post and Paling, | 


te | 


POST. 


machine which is actuated with hreaks or handspikes, 16zr 

Ainswortit Annot. Pentat, Dent, vi. g Whosoever hath his 

phylacteries on his head and on hisarme,..and “post-writing 

on his doore, he is fortified. 

Post (pdust), 5.4 Also 6-7 poste, poast, 6 Sc. 
poist. [a. F. poste (1477 in Godef.), in the same 
senses as in Eng., ad. It. Zos¢a, orig. the samc word 
as posta, F. poste station, stand, late L. or Rom. 

| posta sb. from posts (Lucretius) = osétzs, pa. pple. 
of ponére to place. Krom It, also Sp., Pg. posta ; 
from Fr. (app.), Du., Ger., Da., Sw. post, See 
Note below. ] 

I. +1. From the beginning of the 16th c., 
applied to men with horses slationed or appointed 
in places at suitable distances along the post-roads 
| Gee Post-STAGE), the duty of each being to ride 

with, or forward with all speed to the next stage, 
| the king’s ‘ packet’, and at length the letters of 
other persons, as well ss to furnish change of horses 
to ‘thorongh-posts’ or express messengers riding 
post. 70 /ay posts, to eslablish a chain of such 
* posts? along a route for the speedy forwarding of 
| dispatches. 

Posts were at first ‘Inid ' temporarily only, when occasion 
demanded direct communication with a distant point; they 
were at length established permanently aloug certain routes, 
These ‘posts’ began in the 17th ¢. to be called ‘post- 
masters ‘(q. v.), and were the precursors of the present local 
postmasters, or persons in charge of the local post offices, 
who receive and dispatch the local mails. In the 16th and 
17th c., these ' posts ' had also nsually the exclusive privilege 
of furnishing post-horses to ordinary travellers, and of con- 
ducting the business of a posting establishment, which has 
since been separated from that of the Post Office. 

1g0o6 (Mar. 19) Exch. 7. R. Aliscedl. Bhs, 214, 46 To 
Gilbert Burgh one post lying at Bagshote, Thomas Anesley 
an other post lying at Basyngstoke [and so on, seven more to 
Exeter). — (Ap. 241 féfd. 56 To we posts lying betwext 
Bagshote and ee .to William Okeley riding to every 
of the said postes to see the ordring of them... I'o John 
Heyther. .riding with letters to the postes lying at Lendon. 
1533 Tune Let. to Cromwell in St. Papers Hen. Vil 
4o4 The Kinges pleasure is, that postes be better appointed, 
aud laide in al places most expedient. /éfd. 405, I never 
used other ordre but to charge the townshippes to lay and 
appoint such a post, as they will answer for. 1536 R. 
| Sampson Lef. fo Cromwell Oct, ‘Io cause Mr. Tuke dili- 

gently to lay his posts betwixt his Grace and iy Lord 
of Suffolk, to my Lord Steward from Huntingdon, also to 
Ampthill, and from the North to the King. 1547 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 73 That the saidis personis. .have 

st horsis ilk ane of thame for thair awin part, at the 
Pailis forsaidis, to await apoun the incuming of our saidis 
inemeis, and the samin postis to depart fra the baile of 
Sanctabbis heid to the Lard of Rastalrig {etc.). a 1548 Haut 
Chron., Hen. VIIT 37; {r513-24] The erle of Surrey. .layed 
Postes enery waye, whiche Postes stretched to the marches 
of Wales to the counsayll there, by reason whereof, be had 
knowlege what was done in enery coste, 1572 in Re. 
Secret Comnt. on P. O. (1844) 34 For the wages of the 
ordinarie postes laide betwene London and Barwicke and 
elles where within hir Majesties Realme of Englande. 1598 
| sid. 37 That..you take order forthwith for the speedie 
appointinge and layinge of the standinge and ordinarie 
postes againe,. .betweene the Courte and Hollyheade. 1603 
fbid. 39 That in all places where Posts are layde for the 
packet, they also, as persons most fit, shall have the benefit 
and preheminence of letting, furnishing, and appointing of 

horses to all riding in poste, 1603 Urders for the losts 

ibid, 40 Every Post, so receiving our packets,..shall, within 

one quarter of an houre at the most alter they come to his 
_ handes, dispatch them away in Post, and shall runne there- 

with in sommer..after seven miles the houre. 1609 Orders 

Jor the Pacguet ibid. 42 All pacquets or letters. shall bee 

carried by the Postes in poste froin stage to stage onely, 

and not otherwise nor further. 1609 Orders for the thorough 

Postes ibid. 42 The horsing of al through-posts and persons 

riding in poste with horne or guide, ,.shall be performed byour 

standing Postes in their several stages ; who..shall. .have 

in a readinesse..a sufficient number of poste-horses. | 1628 

Ibid. 52 The humble petition of all the Posts of England, being 

in nomber g9 poore men. [Cf Postaastea! 1b quot. 1659.) 
| 2. One who travels express with leiters, messages, 
etc., esp. on a fixed route; ovég. a courier, & post- 
rider (now chiefly Z/is¢.); a letter-carrier, a post- 
man (now chiefly da/.). ; 

Applied in early times to special messengers or couriers 
bearing dispatches (thorough posts), as well as to those who 
carried them from stage to stage (standing posts: See 1). 
Still applied locally to a Postman, who carries the mail in 
a vehicle, on horseback, or on foot (/ootposé) between a 
principal post office and the various branch offices ; some- 
times also to a letter-carrier who delivers letters ina town 
or rural district. 

31g07 Acc. La, High Treas. Scot. IV. 78 To the French 
post guhilk com heir xxviiili, did. 8a [see 8 h). 1513 [-€¢ 
8b; Postmasten ra). 1533 Luxe Let. toCronrwell in Sh 
Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 405 As to postes bitwene Londun and 
the Courte, there be nowe but a; wherof the on is a good 
robust felowe. (/did. passim.) 1537 Caomwect in Life $ 
}_ Le#t. (1902) V1. 110 Yt was thought meate that a post ~hulde 

be dyspaccheyd with dylygence. 1548 Flieng postes [see 

Fivinc ffl. a. 4b). 1563 Foxe 4. § Af. 775 The prouerb 
sayth, that postes do bere truth in ther letters, and lyes 
in there mouthes. xg97 Suaks. a //en. [V, Induct. 3 ‘The 
Postes come tyring on, And not a man of them brings 
other newes, 1612 o Moarin Buceleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 128 The post Diston is now scarce 
Gravesend with the King's packet. 16r9 Sir I. Wake Zét. 
in Eng. & Geriz. (Camden) 142 The ordinary posts do come 
so slowly that I cannot expect by them anie answere 
this letter in two months and more, which would be to 
much time. 162g Wapswoatit Pilgr. iii. a7 Who delinered 
it to the Poste which comes weekely from London to s. 


| 


POST. 


Omers. «1639 Wotton Paradie? in Relig. (1651) 14 A Post 
came crossing by, and blew his Horn. 104 Bunyan Prlgr, 
1%, 195 The Post presented her with a Letter. 176g in E. E. 
Atwater ‘fist. New Haven (t887) 216 A special post is 
appointed to carry it [Gazette] out of the common post. 
roads, 1823 Coorer /ioneers xix, The man who carried 
the mail, or ‘the post ',as he was called, 183% Macavutay 
Armada 14 With loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 
many a post. 1899 Wests, Gas.15 Apr. 8/1 In early life 
he became post and driver of the mails, and was able to 
recall many interesting stories. 

b. Applied to similar bearers of messages or 


letters in anclent times or far-off lands. 


1635 Coveroatr 2 Chron. xxx. 6 The postes (Wren | 


curours] wente with the letters from the hande of the kynge 
and of his rulers thorow out all Israell and luda, nt y* 
kynges commaundement. 1600 J, Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
Vit, 320 al were the Soldans foote-postes that carried 
letters from Cai 

score milesa day, 1607 Torsru. Four. Beasts (1658) 353 
That gallant race of swift [lorses among the Vezeti: upon 
these ride the posts, ee the letters of Kings and 
Emperors to the appointed places. 1611 Binte Jo0 ix. 25 
Now my days are swifter than a post. 1734 tr. Koldin's 
Roman Hist, (1827) 11. 369 Posts and couriers. This inven- 
tion is ascribed to Cyrus. 

e. transf. and fig. 

1886 C'tess Pemazone Ps, xcv. iv, Twise twenty times 
my post the sun His yearly race to ead had run. 1648 
Bovin Seraph, Love (1660) 57 His swift Posts the Angels, 
when sent on Errands to us here on Earth. ¢1673 Tranerni 
Poel. Whs. (1906) 123 Thoughts are the priveleged posts 
that soar Unto His throne. 

3. A vehicle or vessel nsed in the conveyance of 
the mails ; a mall-conch or -cart; +a packet-boat. 
+ Also, in early use, a post-horse. ? ds. (or merged 
in 4, to which quots. 1785, 1848 may belong; quot. 
1904 refers to Switzerland). 

1897 Suaxs. 2 Hen. £V, tv. iii 40, I haue fowndred nine 
score and odde Postes, 1635 J. Havwazo tr. Siondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 75 The poasts and vessels of intelligence .. 
going and coming incessantly, 1684-3 Defos. Castle York 
(Surtees) 268 * Neighhour, did yon heare the post of last 
night?‘ ‘Ves, I heard and saw it, but what is the newes, 
neighbour?’ 1707 Cuamngeayvne Pres. St. Eng. ut. (ed, 32) 
443 The Posts in some Foreign Countries make not more 
Miles in a Day. 1985 Caaaax Newspaper 283 That day 
arrives; no welcome post appears. 1848 Dickens Dombcy 
xxii, The post had come in heavy that morning. 1904 
Westm. Gaz. 23 July 4/1 Ivis the yellow ‘ post’, drawn by 
five horses, and bound for the tops, 

4. A single dispatch of letters (and other postal 
matter) from or to a place; also concretely, the 
letters, ete, collectively, as dispatched or conveyed, 
with that which carries them; the mail. Also 
collog. the portion of a mail cleared from a receiv- 
Ing-house or pillar-box, or delivered at one house: 
¢.g. ‘The post had gone from our pillar-box’ ; 
‘TY had a heavy post on Christmas moming’. 

{lo many of the following instances ‘the post" may stilt 
have meant the bearer as in 2, or the conveyance as in 3.) 

a1674 Crarenoon /fist, Reb. xiv. $144 There were 
several Letters prepared, and made up with the dates proper 
for many Posts to come. 1675 Eartor Essex Lett, (1770) 
#1? The post being just going, I can say no more. 1683 

. Prioeaux in Lett. Lit. Ale (Camden) 184 Your letters, 
which came hither by the last nights post. 1711 Apntson 
Speet. No. 127 px It is our Custom.., upon the coming in 

the Post, to sit about a Pot of Coffee, and hear the old 
Kaight read Dyer's Letter. 4 1713 Burnet Ovon Time m. 
(1724) [. 444 The news of this must have been writ from 
London on the Saturday night's post. /é7d, (1766) II. 30 
The state of foreign affairs varied every post. 180: Pitt in 
G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1. 429, 1 have but a moment to save 
the post. 1830 Magavat Arag’s Own xiv, A sharp double 
tap at the street-door announced the post. 1891 Bie scoes 

. Brendon 1.257 The post did not arrive early at Skerndile, 
Afod, How many posts have you in the day here? 

5. The official organization or agency for the col- 
lection, transmission, and distribution of letters and 
other postal matter (= Post oFFice 1) ; the official 
conveyance of letters, books, parcels, ete. Cf. 
GENERAL post, PENNY Post. Hence dovk-fost, 
Parcel-post, the departments of this organization 
which carry books and parcels. 

The phrases dy fost, fer post, etc., may have begun with 
earlier senses: cf. 8b, 

1663 Pervs Diary 4 Mar., So to write hy the post, and 
so home to supper. ar ee Mist. Reb. xu. § 165 
He sent it bythe Post to the States. 1684 Rav Cor7. (1848) 
138, I received [your letter] by post, with the plants enclosed. 
1707 Citamneatayyr Pres. St. Eng. ut. (ed. 22) 444 There is 
establish'd another Post, called the Penny-Post, whereby... 
any Letter or Parcel. .is. conveyed to, and from Parts. .not 
Coaveniently served by the Gezeral-Post. 1768-74 Tucker 
“Lt. Nat, (1834) 1, 62: Nor have [I] sent advice with the 
needful per post. 1781 Graaon Dec. & F. xvii. I. 58 
The perpetual intercourse between the court and fe 
pravinces was facilitated hy the construction of roads nad 
the Institution of posts. 181a Sneuiev Let. to Hookkam 
17 Dec., Vou will receive the ‘Biblical Extracts’..by the 
twopenay post, 1885 Act 48 Vict, c. 15 Sched. iii, Precept 
$11 Ifa letter is addressed to him by post. 1903 Darly 
Chron, 4 Mar. 9/5 A resolution. urging the establishment 
of a * goods post* as a branch of the Post Office. 


b. = Post orrice 2; also, the postal letter-box; 


e g. to go to the post’, ‘to take a letter to the post’. 
1808 R.C, Dairas in Corr. Ld. Byron (1825) I. 2 If T were 
Ree your Lordship is better pleased with its (the letter's} 
Bork put into the post than into the fire. 1848 Croucn 
tate ix, Great at that Ilighland post was wonder too and 
Conjecture, 1886 Fie/d 23 Jan. 91/1 Scarcely had last week's 
letter been dropped into the post. 
Vou. Vite 


To into Syria, and trauelled on foote three. 
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+6. contextually. The charge for the carriage of 
letters; postage. Ods. 

1688 Buanet Lett. conc. Pres. St. Llaly 95 Some give out, 
that the Post of the Letters, that were brought him the day 
in which he was seised on, rose to twenty Crowns. 1701 
E. Harton Slerch. Afag. (title-p.), ‘The Post of Letters to 
and from Foreign Countries, 1703 Lond. Gaz. No, 4103/- 
For the Post of every single Letter from Engiand to the en! 
Islands not exceeding one Sheet of Paper, 15. 317. 

II. 7. One of a series of stalions where past- 
horses are kept for relays; a posting-house; also, 
the distance between two successive posting-houses ; 
astage. (So poste in mod.F.) 


21649 Drumm. or Hawtu. Poems 133 The Sun .. Times 

‘ Dispensator,.. Through Skies twelve Posts as be doth run 

his course. x Strang Sent, Fourit, (1775) 1. 50 (A ations) 

“I'will scarce be ten posts out of my way. 1779 J. Moore 

View Soc. fr. U. tii, 29 The ground is quite covered with 

| Snow, the roads bad, and the posts long. im Mas. Rap- 
iged to 


| cure I/yst, Udolpho vi, They were ob! proceed to 
the next post. 1809 Pinkney Trav, France 39 A post in 
France is six miles, and one shilling and threepence is 


charged for each horse. 
WI. 8. Phrases, and senses arising out of them, 
ta. Al (the) post: = in post (sec d). Obs. 

1go7 Ace. Ld, High Treas. Scot, UWL, 4t2 To Johne Dun- 
lop to pas our the Month to bide at post before the King. 
1533 /bid. VI. 131 To pas with diligence at the poist all the 
nycht with secret writingis fra the lordis. i 

b. By post: torig. by posting; by courier; 
with relays oes (ods); in current nse, ay 
the medium of the public postal service, through 
the post office: see sense 5. 

1813 Str FE. Mowaro in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. J. 148 
For Godds sake sende by post all along the coste that they 
brew bere, and make bisket. 1513 Q. Catnerine iid, 152 
Maister Almoner I receyved your Lettre by the po 
Wherby I understande of the commyng hider of the Duc. 
1527 Garpinen in Pocock Rec. Reh 1, xxxix. 75 Passing 
from hence by post. 
We donbte not Your Lordship will take ordre for his pe 
sage by post, as apperteyneth. 1598 Baackiey Felic. Mas 
1. (1603) 15 When he was far from the sea, then hee would 
eate nothing but fish brought alive by post with an_exces- 
sive charge. 16ga T. Faovseit Gale ell a 20 Letters 
were sent hy post into all the Kings Proyinces, to destroy, 
to kill and to cause to perish all Jewes bothyoung and old. 
1663-188s [see 5]. 

ce. By return of post (F. par retour du courrier) : 
torig. by return of the ‘post’ or courier who 
brought the dispatch (04s.) ; now, by the next mail 
in the opposite direction. 

(1883 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.11.85 The Borrough 
Masters... receiued letters from his Excellencie hy the Poste, 
who was foorthwith sent backe.] 1737 Coé. Ree. Pennsyle. 
TV. 223 Had this Government been pledscd to have answered 
the last letter..by the return of the Post who brought it. 
1809 R. Lancroro /utrod, Trade 95, 1 beg you will freely 
tell me by return of post. F y 

+d. Jt post (=F. en poste (@ 1500 in Littré), 
It. é2 fosta),in the manner or capacity of a courier 
or bearer of dispatches, as a post ; hence, at express 
speed, in haste: (a) originally qualifying ride, go, 
come, send, dispatch, and the like; (4) at length 
with verbs generally, and in fig. uses ; whence post 
becomes = haste, full speed: see Posr adz. Obs. 

1szg Lo, Berners Froiss. IL. clxv. (clxi.] 457 Thus these 
four rode night and day..; they chaunged many horses; 
thus they rode in post. /dfd. ccxh. focxxxvi.] 741 Than the 
bysshoppe of Caunterbury wrote letters. .and sente them by 
a suffycyent man in post, who toke fresshe horses by the 
waye, and came to London the same daye at night. [1536 
St. Pagers Hen. VEIT, V. 52, I shulde abyde the retourne of 
the messanger, whom my Lorde and I sent by exposte.] 1569 


ims St. Papers Hen. VITT, V. 496 | 


Satir. Poems Reform. x. 208 To Dunbar that nycht scho 


raid in haist Behind ane man in poist, as scho war chaist. 
1877 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 385 He was able in 
three days to ride in such post, as was to be wondred. 1$83 
Srockra Cro. Warres Lowe C. w. 1b, Glymes was sent 
with..about sixe bundred Horse in poste to surprize the 
Spanyardes, 15998 Geanawsy Tacitus’ Ann, wv. x. (1622) 
ros A pesant of Temerstine..killed him with one strokes 
then fled in post tothe woods. a 1604 Hanser Chron, [rel 
(1809) 338 Sir Iohn de Courcy..sent letters in post to his 
brother Sir Amorick Saint Laurence. 1670 Mitron /ist. 
Brit. 1. Wks, 1738 U1. tz Horsemen all in post from Quiatus 
Atrius bring word to Cresar, that almost all his Ships in a 
Tempest that Night had suffer'd wreck. 1711 Royal 
Proclam, 13 June in Lond. Gas. No. 4866/2 It the Post- 
master doth not..furnish any Person riding in Post, with 
.-Horses. 1997 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 426/2 He is said 
to travel post, or in post, i.e. in the manner of a post. 

+e. With post: with speed or dispatch ; cf. d. 

1869 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. xiv, 59 The inhabitaunts 
-. with all possible post sent certain of their men upon 
Dromadaries, * 

+f. Zo make the post: to provide for the trans- 
mission of the mail; to supply horses or mounted 
riders to convey the mail over one stage. Ods. 

1847 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.-74 The said Capitane of 
Dunbar to mak the t to the said Priores of North. 
berwik..1 and the said Priores to mak the post to the said 


Patrik Erle Boithuell. —_.. 
&. To ride post = to ride tn post (a): see Post adv. 


th. Zo rus the post (= F. courir fa poste, Vt. 
correre in posta): to run or ride as a ‘post’ or 

courier; to carry the mail. Cf. Posr-RUNNEIt. 
ay Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. WV. 82 To Alexander 
Gordoun yeman of the stable his wage quhilk he wanted 
quhen the King was nt the Month, and ran the post xxviiis. 
1833 /dfd. VI. 134 For ij hors for him and his servand to 

} ryn the post to Crauldstreme. 


eee SS 


POST. 


+1. To take fost: to start on a journey with 
post-horses ; to travel as quickly as possible by 
means of relays of horses. Ods. 

t5ga Suans. Kom. & Ful. v. i. 21,1 saw her laid low in 
her kindreds Vault, And presently tooke Poste to tell it 
you. 1666 Preys Diary 4 June, ‘They..took post sbout 
three this morning. 1714 Lapy M..W. Montacy Let, fo 
Mr W. Moutagu 9 Aug., ‘his morning all the principal 
men of any figure took post for London. 

IV. ‘transferred applications, 

9. A frequent title of newspapers. 

1681 (title) The London Post. 1708 (title) The Flyin, 
Post (Edinburgh). 1778 (title) Te Morning Post (London), 
[See Evening Post, 13 Jan. 1888, 1/4.] 

10. A parlour gamc; short for General Post 
(GENERAL a, 2b (4)). Variclies are known as 
American Post, Glasgow Post, etc. 

1868 Home Lex &. Godfrey xxxvi, Everybody was williog 
-.to engage in ‘Post’ or ‘Slappy‘’. 1887 L Oxirwant 
Episodes (1888) 290 Jt became quite an interesting amuse- 
ment to dodge about, cot unlike the game of ' post . 

11, orig. Post-paper: A size of writing-paper, the 
half-sheet of which when folded forms the ordiaary 
quarto letter-paper; see quot. 1875. Also attrib, 

1648 Hexnas Dutch Dict, Post-pampier, post-paper. 
1678 fbid., Post-papier, post-paper or Venus paper. 1793 
Smraton Edystone £.§ 40 Though the separation was only 
by the thickness of a piece of post-paper. 1875 KuicnT 
Dict. Mech. 1773/2 Post paper is seldons sold in the folio, 
that is, flat, but is cut in halves, folded, and forms quarto 
post, or common letter-paper. 

1711 Act 10 Anne c. 18 § 37 [c. 19 §. 32] For and upon all 
Paper usually called or knowne by the Name of Fine Large 
Post which shall be imported or brought in as aforesaid, the 
Summe of Two Shillings and Six Pence for every Reame. 
18a7 Mackenzie Sfist, Newcastle U1. 727 note, Mr. White 
printed ‘Fhe Life of God in the Soul of Kies ‘on a writiag 
post 18mo, 1838 Dicxexs Nich. Nick. xviii, Another book, 
in three volumes, post octavo. ¢ 1865 J. Wyeper in Circ. Sc, 
153/2 The plain Bath or satin post may be employed. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Aleck, Post... A size of writing-paper, so 
called because its original water-mark was a postman’s horn. 
‘I'welve varieties of post paper are made in England, of three 


| sizes. 223X174 [to] 19X15¢ inches. 


V. attrib. and Cond. 

12, a. Simple attributive: Of or pertaining to 
the post, as fost clerk, dues, route, service; b. 
employed in conveying the mails, or in the public 
conveyance of travellers by stages, as fosé-ass (cf. 
Pos?-toRse), -calash, -caroche, -carriage, -carrier, 
courier, -diligence, -driver, -equipage, -felucca, 
-gig, -hackney, -landaulet, -mule, -nag, -omnibus, 
-van, vehicle; © belonging toa postal station or to 
a posting establishment, as fost-Aut, -shed, -yard ; 
d. of or pertaining toa post-road or posting route, 
as fost-niile; @. indicating the time at which the 
mail leaves or arrives, as post-day, -hour, -niorning, 
-dime; +f. characterized by hasle or speed like 
that of a post, as post-business, -expedition, -pace, 
speed: see also Post-11a8TE; g. conveyed by post, 
as post-parcel, -tidings. 7 

: i é fa © re 
fort Lie Tied a Po ane noone sg 
comb w. vi, What should this fellow be,.. That comes with 
such *post husiness?.. Are you the post, my friend? 1703 
Lutreece Brief Kel, (1857) V. 358 Returning home hy the 


way of Italy [they] were unhappily drowned in a *pose 
16a7 Drayton Afoon Caif296 Being to teaverne 


calash. 
sticks not to lay His peters still upon his way. 
178: Giason Decl. g& #. xix. WH, 135 While the Casar 


himself, with only ten *post-carriages, should hasten to 
the Imperial residence at Milan. 1855 Englishwoman in 
Russia 45 Our yemstchich had been a soldier..; but. .had 
turned *post-driver. 1839 Jeruson Brittany ix. 138 The 
driver. had forgotten oe the *post-dues. 1813 A. Baucr 
Life A, Morris tit. 57 The Eee canis get 1601 
Ciestea Love's Mart., Answ. Howell 10 With all “post 
expedition, You will prepare a voyage vnto Rome, 1666 
Wauuts in Rigaud Cory. Sct. Alen (1841) ee The *post 
hour approaching allawsmenottime. 1753 Haxwav Trav, 
(1762) i mu. xv. 65 ‘The “post huts on the step could not 


always supply us with a sufficient number of horses. 1737 
J, CHAM aeRLayns St. Gt. Brit. 1. wii, (ed. 33) 10 The Shire 
Town is Dorchester..112 *Post Miles from London. 1758 


J. Wake Plan Mar. Syst. 30 At the rate of fifteen Ee 
iniles each day, 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. xxii, Ona 
*post-morning. 1880 C. R. Maxknau Perwv, Bark xiii. 
117 At Pucara I Seft post-houses and *post-mules behind 
me, carey, oe only on the main roads. . 1546 J. Hev- 
woop Prov, (1867)42 In *poste pase we past from potage to 
cheese. 19773 H. Fintay Jraé. (1867) 1 The *post route by 
lake Champlain was tedious. aya Act BL Comeret + Mar. 
in U. S. Stat, (1885) XXISI. 3 All public roads and high- 
ways while kept up and maintained as such are hereby 
declared to be post routes. 1904 W. M. Ramsay Lett. fo 
Seven Ch, xv. 192 No writer gives an account of the Im- 
perial *Post-Service. 181s Sin R. Witson Pr. Diary 1. 
t4r We came to the next *post-shed, and found all flown, 
so that we were obliged to proceed with the same horses. 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. x. 25 Many overhasty 
widows... make *post speed to a second marriage. 1638 
Brittain’s Ida. vi, Fearefull blood From heart and face, 
with these *post-tydings runne. 1845 Macautay in Tre- 
velyan Life i876) If, 164, I was detained till after “post- 
time. 1837 Caruyis Fr. Rev. IU. iv. v, National Conven- 
tion packs them into *post-vehicles and conveyances, 1848 
Dicxexs Dombey lv, Of town and country, *postyards, horses. 


18. Special Combs.: + post-angel, an angel who 
is seat post, a swift angelic messenger; post- 
box, 2 box in which letters are posted or deposited 
fot dispatch, a letter-box ; post-letter, a er sent 


POST. 


through the Post Office; poat-like a., resembling 
a or the post; in qnot., rapid or swift in passing ; 
poat money, expense of travelling by post ; post- 
paid a., having the postage prepaid; poat- 
paper (see sense IT) ; poat-rider, one who rides 
post ;.a mounted Jetter-carrier; post-village, a 
village where there is a post office; poat-warrant, 


a warrant entitling a person travelling by post to 
accommodation, etc.; poat-woman, a female letter- 
carrier; post-worthy @., (2) of a letter: worth 
posting; (4) of a place: worthy to have a post 
office. See also Post-BaG, -BARK, etc. 

1663 Cowrey Hymn to Light vi, Let a “Post-Angel start 
with Thee, And thon the Goal of Earth shalt reach as soon 
as He. 1754 Miss Bootnay in Life Johnson (1805) 58 The 
servant put my letter into the seals himself. 1656 Frn/. 
Ho. Com, 429/2 That the *Post Letters, directed to.. 
Members of this House,.. be free from Postage, as formerly, 
1734-5 (bid. 26 Feh, 1758 in Howell State Trials X1X. 
1369, i ring the bell in Arundel-street in the Strand for post- 
letters. 1837 Act 1 Viet. c. 30 § 25 Every person... who 
shall..open or procure, or suffer to be opened, a Post Letter. 
1593-4 SYLvesTER Profit Imprisonm, 758 Be it neer so long, 
long snre it cannot last To us whose “post-like life is all so 
quickly past. 1553 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. ik 120 
(Payment of £331. 78. 4d. to] Sir gilhert Dethick .. for.. 
dyette and “poste mony. 1828 WeasteEn, *Post-fard, a., 
having the postage paid on; asatetter. 1848 Tuackraay 
in Scribner's Mag. 1. 393/1, 1 shall send them post-paid, 
1959 in Pennsylv. Gas. 3 May 4/3 Ludwick Bierley, Lan- 
caster *post-rider,.. informs his employers that it is now 
upwards of twelve months since he began to ride that stage, 
1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. 1V. 1. 276 Six persons were 
chosen as post-riders, to give due notice to the country 
towns of any attempt to land the tea by force. 1907 Wests. 
Gaz. 18 Jan, 12/1 
Lincoln Connty, Ontario. ¢1645 Howey Leé?.1. 1, xxiii. 
(1650) 127 For better assurance of Lodging wher | pass,..¥ 
have a *Post Warrant as far as Saint Davids. 1834 Jexkyss 
in Bye-Gones tx July (1894) 372 The *Postwoman called with 
four or five American papers. 1896 IWVesto. Gaz. 14 Jan 
8/1 A rural postwoman whose heat is from Longniddry to 
Seton Castle. 1827 Wuewrxt in Todhunter Ace. Writ. 
(1876) 11, 88 It is still uncertain whether I shall produce a 
letter that is “post-worthy. 1875 Ruskin /Jortus Inclusus 
(1887} 30, I shall post this to-morrow as I pass through 
Skipton or any post-worthy place. 


(Note. The ‘posts’ in sense x correspond to the egurtes 
disposit? or ¢ pee horsemen’ of classical] and later times 
(cf, Caesar B.C. ut. ci). The earliest known use of fosta, poste, 
pointing to the modern sense is by Marco Polo, 1298, who 
applies, in the French text, ch. xevii. (ed. 1865, 335), foesve, 
and, in the Italian, ch. Ixxxi. (ed. 1827, 1. 91), Aosta, to the 
stations 25 miles apart on the at roads, at which the 
messengers of the Great Kaan or Emperor of China changed 
horses, and at each of which from 300 to goo horses are said 
to have been kept for their service. The expression ‘nous 


disons poeste de chevaus’, i.e. ‘we say post (or station) of | 


horses ‘, identifies the word originally with It. gosta in the 
sense of Post sé.) The early course of the word in Europe 
is not altogether clear; but Milanese Latin documents of 
1425-8 (L. Osio Doe. Dipl Milanesi, 1872, V1. 163. 357) 
have fortentur die noctugue celeriter per cavaliarium 
postarum, ‘let them be carried day and night swiftly by a 
post-rider (horseman of the posts)’, and mittat cas per 
caballarios postarum, ‘let him send them hy the horsemen 
of the posts’. In the second half of the rsth ¢. F. poste is 
found also as the appellation of the courier, and in this 
sense had hecome masculine hefore 1480. In English, also, 
the application of poste, fost, to the conrier is seen to go 
back practically to the earliest use of the word.] 


Post (pdust), 54.3 Also 6 poate. [a. F. poste 
masc, (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. posto a post, 
station, employment :—L. fostum (whence also Du. 
post, Ger, poster), contracted from fosttim, prop. 
pa. pple. neut. of pdnére to place. In early use 
tt. and Fr. had in this sense Josta, poste, fem. 

1. Mil. The place where a soldier is stationed; 
sometimes, a sentinel’s or seniry’s beat or round. 

1598 Baaaet Theor. Warres w. ii. 107 Not to gine it (the 
word) vnto the Sentinels, vncill the very point of their 
placing at their standes or fostes. 1 Davoen Lucid vi. 
777 You see before the gate what stalking ghost Commands 
the guard, what sentries keep the post. 1713 Appison Calo 
u, As 1 watch'd the gate, g'd in my post, a herald is 
arriv'd From Casar’s camp. 1799 Susalpan Pizarro 11, iv, 
L will not keep one soldier from his post, 1840 MacauLay 


Ess., Clive fall 535 Clive .. was awakened by the alarm, 
and was instantly at his post. 


b. fransf. and fg. The appointed place; the 
place of duty. 

16.. L’EstrancE (J.), Every man has his post assigned to 
him, and in that station he is well, if he can but think 
himself'so. 1712-14 Popr Rage Lock un. 124 Whatever spirit 
.. His 9 neglects. 177 Vacrenzin Afax World 1. ix, 
Though his virtue kept her post, she found herself galled in 
maintaining it. 1829 Lytton Deverenx u. xi, My daily post 
was by the bed of disease and suffering. 1849 C. BaontRr 
rey xvii, Mr. Hall had taken his post beside Caroline. 
1872 T. L, Cuvter Heart Th. 63 The loftiest post of honour 
is the lowliest post of service. 


2. Mil. A position taken; a place at which a 
body of soldiers is stationed, or the force occupy- 
ing this; ¢sf. a strategic position taken by a com- 
mander. Cf. Ourrost. Also ¢ransf. and fig. To 
take post to occupy a position. 


1694 Bentiev Boyle Lect. ii. 65 Driven from all their 
and snbterfuges. 1706 Pureuies s.v, In the Art of 
War, Post signifies any spot of Ground that is capahle of 
lodging Soldiers: .. Advanced Post is a spot of Ground 
before the other Posts to secure those behind. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Ane. Hist, (1827) 11. uw. ii.2 The Gauls. .were very 


neenston, a *post-village and ontport of | 


1162 ; 


much surprised to find their posts in the enemy's hand. 
176: Hume fist. Eng, 1. xxiii, 70 Richard..had taken 
st at Nottiogham, 1813 Wetuincton in Gurw. Dess. 

1. 35 Posts will sometimes be surprised and the troops 
engaged be ronghly handled. 1829 Sin W. Nariza Penins. 
War Il. 268 A body of two thonsand men..were..directed 
to take post at the bridge of Alcantara, 4855 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng, xii. 11. 228 The line of posts which surrounded 
Londonderry by land remained unbroken. 1865 M. AaNoLp 
Ess. Crit. vii. (1875) 273 These processions come and take 

st in the theatres. 1903 Daily Chron. 10 Mar. 7/3 
Vaterholes were located at convenient intervals, and strong 
posts were left in occupation of them, 

b. A place where armed men are permanently 
qnartered for defensive or other purposes; a fort. 
Also (U. S.) ‘the ocenpants, collectively, of a 
military station; a garrison’ (Ces. Dict.) ; hence, 
the name given to a local branch of the organiza- 
tion of veterans called ‘the Grand Army of the 
Republic’. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3914/5 This Post was Garisoned hy 
600 Men. 1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 351 Opposite this 
Island .. is a small Post, with several pieces of cannon. 
ax38s5g Macautay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 2 All the troops of 
Charles 11 would not have heen sufficient to garrison the 
posts which we now occupy in the Mediterranean Sea 
alone. 1890 Gaapinra Stud. Hist, Eng. (1892) 14 Between 
them was the smaller post of Uriconium. . 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Yrul. 6 Sept, Edwin-Humphre 
Post, No. 104, G.A.R., of this town, celebrated its fifteent 
anniversary by a oe Friday evening. 

c. ¢transf. A place occupied for purposes of 
trade, esp. in an uncivilized or unsettled country. 

1837 W. Iavine Cagt. Bonneville 1. as Fort Wallah- 
Wallah, the trading post of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
1884 Witton in Ch~. World 4 Sept. 663/3 The dark Continent 
- inviting. .schools and_ churches as well as trading posts. 

Gd. attrib, and Conib., as post-adjutant, -com- 
mander, -line, -trader, 

1878 B, Hante Alan on Beach 9 Make a requisition on 
the commissary-general, have it certified to by the quarter- 
master, countersigned by the post-adjutant, and submitted 
by you to the War Department. 1887 Padl/ Sfal/ G.10 Aug. 
14/1 Aten gallon demijohn of post trader's whisky. a 
Century Dict., Post-trader, a trader ata military post: the 
official designation of a sutler. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 
85/2 Beside it are the company’s stables and the store and 
house of the post-trader where we bought our provisions. 
1898 Daily News 31 July 5/2 General Toral has sent the 
memhers of his staff ahead to notify the post commanders 
of the terms of surrender, 

3. An office or situation to which any one is 
appointed ; position, place ; employment. 

1695-6 T. Smitn in Lett, Lit. Afen (Camden) 239, 1 am 
very glad of the new post you are preferred to, as you 
write, the ey Library. 1720 Heaane Coélect. (O.H.S.) 
VII. 117 A Person of no Learning, and very unfit for this 
Post. 1760 in Cotton Walton's Angler u. p, xxviii, He 
was call’'d nway by some employment, or post, that was 
conferred upon him. 1849 Macavray Afist. Ang. it 1. 223 
Arlington quitted the post of secretary of state, 1879 M. 
Aano.o Aftred Ess. 148 Whose posts in the public service 
By ere to be posts for gentlemen. 

. Naval. Position as a fnll-grade captain, i.e. 
commission as officer in command of a vessel of 
20 guns or more; hence, position or order of 
seniority in the list of captains. Used in the 
phrases 70 give post, said of a ship of 20 guns or 
more, the officer in command of which had the 
rank of captain; ¢0 take post, said of the officer, 
to receive the commission of captain of such a 
vessel, to date as captain ; also fo be made post, to 
be appointed post captain, to be placed on the list 
of captains. Now arch. or Hist. Also attrib. as 


post commission, post rank; see also below. 

1720 in Chamberlayne S¥. GA. Brit. for 1723, 579-82 A 
General List of the Captains of His Majesty's Fleet, with the 
Dates of their First Commissions as Captains, from which 
they are allowed to take Post. [Dated] Admiralty-Office 
1 March, 1720, (Here fotlow the] Names [in order of] 
Seniority. [Among these] Sir William Sanderson [and 
others},.. Take Post hy a General Order, x Jan. 1712-13, 
rye Order-in-Council 10 Feb. (Rank and Precedence of 

cers) § 8 That Captains of His Majesty's ie or 
Vessels, not taking Post, have rank as Majors. /éid. § 11 
That Post-Captains, commanding ships or vessels that do 
not give post, rank only as Majors during their command. 
ing such vessels. r800 Vaval Chron. 1V. 469 Capt. Miller 
was made post in 1796. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 18 Captain 
Nelson was made post on the rth of June, 1779. 1849 
W. R. O'Bvrnn Naval Biog. Dict. 259/2 He was rewarded 
with a Post commission. 189" Baicuton Str P. Wadlis 
160 He was advanced to post rank on Ang. 12, 1819. 1907 
Sta J. K. Lavcuton Let. to Editor, A captain was said to 
take Cc from the date of his commission to a ship of not 
less than 20 guns: his commission to command such a ship 
ipso facto gave him post. 

db. Fost captain. A captain who ‘takes 
post’: a designation formerly applied, officially 
and otherwlse, to a naval officer holding a commis- 
sion as captaln, to distInguish him from an officer 
of inferior rank, to whom the courtesy title of 
captain was often given, either as being an acting 
captain, or as being master and commander of a 
vessel not rated to be commanded by a full-grade 
captain, and so not said to ‘give post’. Oés. 
exc. /215t, 


So far as the Navat Regulations are concerned the a) pel. 
lation appears to date from about 1731-47, and to lew 
ceased in 1824, when the rnle was laid down that only 
officers appointed to command ‘ ships of sixth rate and ip. 


POST. 


wards shall henceforth be styled Captains’. But, in une 
official language, the courtesy use of ‘Captain’ for the 
‘Master and Commander’ of a smaller vessel, and the dis- 
pe appellation * Post-Captain’, lingered to a much later 
peri 

31747 [see above]. 1757 J. Linn Left. Navy i. 21 Both 
post captains and masters and commanders share alike. 
1790 Beatson Nar. & Altl, Mert, 1, 217 For the above very 
gallant action, Captain Gordon was made a Post-Captain. 
1796 Nexson in Nicolas Dis. (1846) VII. p. txxix, Captain 
Miller or any other Post Captain, pnt into Agamemnon, 
anda Master and Commander acting into the Post Ship, 
which the Admiralty may confirm or not, as they please, 
1849 Coapen Speeches 86 Mr. Hume's proposal is..that 
there shall be only one post-captain promoted to the rank of 
admiral, for every three admirals who may die, until the 
number of admirals is reduced to 100. 

+c. Post ship. Also 8 ship of post. A 
ship of not less than 20 guns, the commission to 
command which ‘ gave post’ to 1 captain. Ods. 

173 Regulations vel. H, AT. Service at Sea, Commanders 
of Fireships, Sloops, Vachts, Bomb-vessels, Hospitals, Store- 
ships, and other vessels, though they may have commanded 
Ships of Post before, shall be commanded by junior Cap- 
tains in Ships of Post, while they keep company together..; 
but without prejudice to their seniority afterwards. 1747 
Order-in-Counctl 10 Feb. (Rank & Precedence of Officers) 
§ 6 That Captains commanding post-ships, after three years 
from the date of their first commission for a post ship, have 
rank as Colonels. § 7 That all other Captains, command. 
ing Post-Ships, have rank as Lieutenant-Colonels. 1757 
J. Linn Lett. Navy i. 21 The other rank of captains is of 
them, who have the command of ships of twenty guns, or 
upwards, which are called post ships. 1790 Beatson Nav, 
& Alil, Mem. 1, 266 The Shirley-galley was..made a post 
ship in the Royal Navy, and her former commander, 
Mr. John Rous, appointed Captain of her. 1796 [see fost 
captain above). 

+ Post (poust), 55.4 Obs. Also 6-7 poate. [app. 
ad. It. posta ‘a stake at any game; also a good 
hand drawen or winning at any game, namely at 
dice’ (Florio); prop. a sum deposited or laid down 
i-L. posta, postta, pa. pple. fem. of ponére to place: 
thus orig. the same word as Post 50.2 Cf. Sp, 
apostar to bet, deposit a stake.] 

A term in card-playing. a. Name of an obso- 
lete card-game, app. the same as fost and pair 
(see below); also, a term in that fime 3 see quots. 

1538 Rov Rede me (Arb) 117 In le lee he is a 
goode greke And can skytl of post and glyeke. 1565 dee 
Repl. Harding (1611) 225 Hee commeth in onely with iolly 
brags, and great vants, as if he were playing at Poste, and 
should winneall hy vying. 1611 Cotar., Couckhe,..the Post, 
or most of a sute,at cards; also, a set, lay, or stake, at any 
game, a1612 Haaincron ye iv. xii, The second game 
was Post, vntill with posting They paid so fast, ‘twas time 
to leaue their bosting. 1680 Corron Compd. Gamester xxii. 
106 Here note, that ‘a who hath the best Pair or the best 
Post is the winner. 1688 R. Hote A rzzouzy m1. xvi. (Roxb.) 
73/1 At Post the best cards are 21 viz.: two tens and an 
Ace, but a paire royalt wins all, both Post, Paire and Sent. 

b. Post and pair. ‘A game on the cards, 
played with three cards each, wherein much 
depended on vying, or betting on the goodness of 
your own hand’ (Nares). 

x6oa and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol. (Arb) 3 You 
that haue beene student at post and paire, saint and 
Loadam. 1620 L. Gennoxs Dise, Jrel, (Stowe MS. 180}, 
When I am playing at poste and payre, my Opposite chal 
lengeth wth two counters; if 1 answer him wth two other, 
and rest, ] have buta faynte game. 1688 R. Home Armoury 
ut. xvi. (Roxb.} 73/1 Post and Paire is a game played thas, 


., first stake at Post, then at Paire, after deale two cards, then 


stake at the seat and then deale the third card about fete.}. 
1808 Scott Afarm. vi Introd. 45 That night might..The 
lord, underogating, share The vulgar game of ‘post and 
pair’, 1874 Jerrraigs 7oilers of Fteld (1893) 41 Whist and 
post and pair are the staple indoor amusements. 1887 AZ 
Year Round 5 Feb, 66 Primero is the ancestor of such 
gambling games as Post and Pair, once a favourite game in 
the West of England. 

Post, 52.5 [app. ad. Ger. fosten parcel, lot, 
a batch of ore, ad. It. posto:—L. positum that 
which is put or placed: cf. Post sd.2 and 4.] _ 

1. Paper-making. A pile of from four to eight 
quires of hand-made paper fresh from the mould, 
laid with alternate sheets of felt ready for pressing. 
White post: see quot. 1875. ? Obs. 

17a7-41 Cuamarns Cycd. s.v. Pager, The coucher, who 
couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays another felt 
on it; and so successively, a sheet and n felt, a sheet anda 
felt, tdl a post, i e. one pressing, contnining six quire, be 
made. r& C. Leapaetter Xoyal Gauger xiv. (ed. 6) 370 
An Heap of seven o1 eight Quires, which is called a Post. 
1838 Lncyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XVV1. 15/1 Four to eight quires, 
according to the size of the paper, form a post. 1875 
Kuicnt Dict. Afeck. s.v., A white post is the pile of paper 
sheets when the felts are removed. A 

2. Metallurgy. A batch of ore for smelting at 
one time. 

1839 Uar Dict, Aris 326 The smelting fos? or charge, to 
be ae at once, consists of 60 cwt. of black copper. 
bid. 328 For exampte, : post or charge may consist of 
zo.ewts. of the ferruginous slate [etc.]. 

Post (pést), 56.8 Law, [From the Lat. word 
post after, occurring in the writ: see quot. 1595: 
In the phrase ‘in the (+ le) post’, lit. ‘in the (time, 
after (the disseisin)’, esp. in the ‘writ of entry 
sur disscisin in the post’: see qnot. 1895. 

[1u93 Vear Bhs. Edw. J (Rolls) 1, 431 Adam porta bref 
de entre en le post ver N., en le queus yl nad entre si noun 
puys la disseysine ke B. fyt a meymes cely Adam.] 1495 


POST. 


Rolls of Parit. V1. 472/a Severall Writtes of Eatre in le 
Post rsat-ra Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Preamble, Wrytte 
of entre uppon disseysen in the post be fore the — 
..of his Comen Benche. 1595 Lxfos. Termes Law 77 
And if land bee conueid ouer to manie, or if the first dis- 
seisor bee disseised, then the writte of Entre shall be in the 
Post, that is to say that the tenaunt hath no entry but after 
the disseisin which the first disseisour made to the demandant 
or his auncestor. /did.77b, And the writte shall say, in 
guod A, non habet ingressum nisi post disscisinam, guam 
B. inde iniuste & sine inditio fecit praef. N. vel M. proano 
N. euins heres tpse est, 3818 Crvise Digest (ed. z) 1. 399 
The disseisor came in in the fost, that is, he did not claim 
by or from the feoffee to uses, but came in of an estate para- 
mount to that of such feoffee. 1895 Pottock & MAITLAND 
Hist, Eng, Law 11. u, iv. 65 The statute of Marlborongh,. 
gave the disseisee ar his heir ‘a writ of entry sur disseisin 
in the fost *, an action, that is, in which he might allege that 
his adversary ‘had no entry into the land save after ( fost) 
the disseisin’ that some one or another (X) roe 
against the demandant or his ancestor. In such an action 
it was nnnecessary for the demandant to trace the pracess 
by which the land passed from the disseisor (KX) to the 
tenant whom the action attacked. 

Post (pdust), 56.7 [f. Posr v1 8.] An aet of 
posting ; an entry (in a ledger, ete.). 

1766 W. Goapon Gen. Counting-ho. 6 Such post or entry 
in the Journal is called a simple post. [1797 Encycl. Brit, 
ed. 3) XV. 423/1 Post, an operation in book-keeping. 

‘esting in book-keeping means simply the transferring of 
an article to the place in which it shonld be put.) 

Post (pdust), 56.8 Aziz. [app. from Post 56.3 
sense 1; short for ‘call to post’, or the like.) A 


bugle-call giving notice of the honr of retiring for _ 


the night. Usually first or ast post. 

Tattoo or Watchsetting is now divided into two ‘posts ' 
sounded normally at 9.30 and 10 p.m., followed by ‘ Lights 
out’ at 10.15 p.m. For many years it has been customary 
to sound ‘ Last post’ hy a soldier's grave after the interment. 

(1864 Standing Orders Roy. Reg. Artill, 134 Watch- 
setting. 1st post. znd post. 3rd post. 4th post. [A separate 
tune given for each.]] 1885 Crty Press 30 Sept., First post 
was sonnded at half-past ten. 1886 Standing Orders, 
Southern District § 12 Weather permitting, the 1st Post at 
Tattoo (in Portsmonth) will be sonnded on the road appo- 
site the Main Guard hy the Drums and Fifes of the Regi- 
ment detailed..for that duty. 1900 Daily Mews 17 May 
3/2 A few honrs after, the Tost post’ sounds aver another 
victim to the pomp and glory of war! /did. 19 May 2/1 
The brave dead were laid to their long rest in the veldt by 
their comrades at eventide, while ‘The Last Past’ wailed 
on the solemn air. rg01 King’s Regud. Army § 252'Tattoo’ 
(‘last post ) at 100 p.m. /bid, § 254 Which is to be sonnded 
a quarter of an hour after ‘last post’ or tattoo. 


Post, 55.9 £. Jndies. [a. Pers. and Urdi 
awy) post skin, rind, poppy-head.] The poppy- 
head; opium. 

1698 Faver dec. E. India & P. 32 Upon an Offence they 
are sent by the King’s Order, and committed to a place 
called the Post (from the Punishment inflicted), where the 
Master of the Posé is acquainted with the heinousness of 
the Crime; which being understood he heightens by a 
Drink,...made of Seay miailed with Dutry (the deadliest 
sort of Solanum, or Nightshade) named Post, [which] after 
a Week's taking, they crave more than ever they nauseated, 
(bid, 104 The inebriating Confection of the Post, [1882 
Edin, Rev. {rly 73 The way in which people there [in the 
Punjaub] talk of ‘ postees ' or opinm-eaters.] 

Post (péust), s6.10 Short for post captain: see 
Posr 56.3 4; ellipt. for Post ENTRY, q. v. 

Post wap vl [f. Post 56.2, or a. obs. F. 
poster (10th c. in Littré) ‘courir les postes’. Cf. 


obs. Du. foséen ‘ cursitare . . discurrere’ (Kilian).] 


I. infty, 1. To travel with relays of horses — 


(originally, as a courier or bearer of letters). 

1533 Ace. Ld, High Treas. Scot. V1. 123 To ane boy that 
ee nycht and day in the northland with lettrez. 1560 

AUS tr. Sleidane’s Comun. 234 b, His servant..had put oa 
the apparell of a messenger, that posteth with letters. rg98 
Waxtvyt Voy. 1. 65 Riding as fast as onr horses could trot 
(for we had fresh horses almost thrise or four times a diy) 
we posed from morning till night. 1683 Brit. Spee. 253 
{He was] transported from Brighthemstead..ta Feecam.. 
whence he posted directly ta Ronen. 1706 Paistirs, To 
Post tt, to ga or ride Post. 1832 W. Iavine in Live & Lett. 
(1864) In 465 We posted in an open carriage. 1873 Hetrs 
anim, § Mast. viii. (1875) 20x Whea you are posting, you 
must have a horse for every adnit passenger. 

2. To ride, run, or travel with speed or haste; 
to make haste, hasten, hurry. 

1567 Daant Horace, Ep. to Macenas Dvj, To Philippes 
house al sodainly hee posteth ina brade. 1582 Stanvavsst 
Eneis 1. (Arb.) 53 To top hastly of tnrret I posted. 895 
Blanchardyn 208 They posted so fast (tané cheuaucherent), 
that within short time they came before the gate. 1642 
Futter Holy & Prof St it xxi, atz Had he seen Peter 
and John posting to Christs grave. 1782 Cowrzr Gilpin 
214 Mistress Gilpin, when she saw Her hushand ting 
down Inte the coantry far away. 185: E. Frrz ERALD 
Lett. (1889) 1. 214 To post about_in Omnibi between Lin- 
coln's Inn and Bayswater, 1885 Stevenson Chit's Gard., 
Lamplighter i, With lantern and with ladder he comes 
Posting up the street. 

+ Sts. 

558 Hottano in Foxe A. & Af. (1 azo) ale The Priestes 
doe so champe them and chaw them [the words of the 
Service], and posteth so fast, that neither they vnderstand 
what they say, nor they that heare them. 1632 Litacow 
Trav. 1X. 403 Gray haires come posting on. 1636 Prynne 
Unbisk, Tim. Ded, (1661) 7 Though they greedily post and 
hunt after Bishopricks, 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 38: He wastes 
away Old age, untimely posting ere his oy 1852 M. 
Arxoto Empedoctes on Etna t. ii, We see, in blank dismay, 
Year posting after yeur, Sense after sense decay. 


| a post-bo 
re. 
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To rise and fall in the saddle, like 
when riding, 1882 in Octvie. 

; trans. ‘To cause to post or hasten; to 
dispatch or send in haste; to hasten, hurry 
(a person). Ods. 

1570 Levins Manif. 176/7 To Poste, $roperare. 1582 
Stanynugst 2 neés 1. (Arb.)27 He foorth posted... Mercurye 
downeward. 1628 Gauie Pract. The. (1629) 68 God posts 
away Gabriel the Harbinger with this Message. 1694 
Westmacotr Seript. Herb. (1695) 184 Whom .. Saftron, by 
the too frequent and lavish Use thereof in the Small-Pox, 
hath posted to their long homes. 1700 Faaqunar Constant 
Cone v. iil, My father..posts me away to travel. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorn Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvu. 101 Posting 
yonr eye down the columns, eager ta see whether the 
alliance between Russia and Prussia is going on. 

+b. Oxford Univ. slang. To summon (a candi- 
date) for examination on the first day of a series. 

172r Amnerst Terre Fil. No. 42 (1754) 224 The first and 
the last calumn in the [collector's] aad i 
the names of those who are to come up the first day and the 
last day, and which is call'd fosting and dogging,) are 
esteem'd very scandalons. Great application is made to 
them..to avoid being posted or doge'd. 

III. To convey or send by post, or post-haste, 

+5. To carry in the manner of a post; to convey 
swiftly. Ods. 

161r Snaks. Cyd. , iv. 27 The swiftest Harts, have 
posted yon by land; And Windes of all the Corners kiss'd 
‘oe Sailes, 41644 Quakes Sol. Recant, Sol. iv. 24 Hath 

Teaven .. glorifi'd thy name With hanar, posted on the 
wings of Fame? 1682 D'Uarey /ayxred Prine, m1. ii, The 
swiftest Racers posted you by Land. 

6. +a. To send by special messenger. Ods. 

1657-61 Hevun f/rst. Ref 1. 32 The Roman Emperors} 
whose Edict for a General Council might speedily be posted 
ever all the Province. @1662 — Land u. 327 The noise 
of these Proceedings.. being quickly posted ta the Scots. 
1716 B. Crvacn //sst. ps War (1867) I. 71 False 
Reports..were ted home by those ill affected Officers. 
1724 in G. Sheldon //tst. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) I. 417 
News from Albany..which news I immediately posted to 
Deerfield and Northfield. 

b. To send through the post office; to pnt 
(a letter, etc.) into a post office or letter-box for 
transmission by the post. 

1837 9fk Rep. Post-Ofice 85 If a letter or packet should 
be posted with a penny stamped cover. 1840 4/n/ready 
Cover (daatietonalt is Requested that all Letters may 
he fully and eae addressed, and posted as early as con- 
venient, 3852 MeCuttocn aration u. vii. 317 The neces: 
sity. .of paying the postage at the moment when letters are 
posted. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. 111. 143 His letter 
was posted two days later. 1886 Law Times LX XX. arr/r 
The bills of costs were duly posted to Bouron in Paris. 

IV. 7. Zo post over, of. +. To hand over or 
transfer (a duty, responsibility, etc.) to another; 
to shift, delegate, assign ; to pass off, turn off. Ods. 

1578 Timme Caduine on Gen. 104 After the example of her 
husband, she poasteth aver the fanle to another. 1578 T. 
Wutte Sernt, 84 Euery get can post it [blame] off, or 
sport it out so prettily. 2593 Nasnz CArfst’s 7. 83 b, Poste 
oner the Plague to what natnrall cause yon will, 1 positiuely 
affirme it is for Sinne. 1618 E. Exton Exp. Rom, vit. 
88 Ie is the fashion of most men to post off the fanlt and 
blame of their sinnes from themselnes. a1656 Hates Gold. 
Rent. (1688) 337 Nothing so well done as that which the 
master of the Hone, -posts not aver to his servants. 

+b. To put off; to postpone, defer, delay. Ods. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. Hist, (1619) 139 He posted aver 
and deferred his opinion from time to time. 1586 A, Dav 
one Secretary tt. (1625) 58 The compasse of your writing. . 
maketh me post off the answere. a Trag. Rich. {11 
(Shaks. Soc.) 69 Bnt they that knew how innocent I was, 
Did post him off with many long delayes, Alleaging reasons 
ta alaie his rage. 1642 C. Veanon Consid. Exch.95 Divers 


3. Mandge. 


| good Rents and Debts hnve for some private ends been 


suffered to hee posted off, de anno in annunt 

‘V. Book-keeping, etc. (app. related to IV.) 

8. To carry or transfer (an entry) from an aux- 
iliary book to one of more formal character, esp. 
from the day-book or journal into the ledger, 
hut also from a waste-book, day-book, or cash- 
book into the journal; to carry (an item or entry) 
to the proper account; also, by extension, to enter 
(an item) in proper form in any of the books. 

16zz Marynes Anc. Law-Merch. 365 These senen parcels 
are now put oner into the Liedger which some call posted 
aner. 1682 [see Postine véZ sd.' 5}. 1706 Puituirs s.v, 
To Post an Account, is to put an Account forward from ane 
Book to another; as to transcribe, or enter what is written 
in « Merchant’s Waste-Book into the Journal, etc. 1790 
Burne Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 158 To see the crimes af new demo- 
cracy posted asin a ledger against the crimes of ald despotism. 
8x7 J. K. Paucpine Lett. fr. South 11. 110 Old H—— was 
obliged ta post the proceeds of the cargo to profit and loss. 
1875 Poste Gaius 11. Comm, (ed. a) 407 At the end of each 
month the contents of the Adversaria were posted into the 
more formal journal, the Tahnlae. 

b. To complete (the ledger or other book) by 
trausferring to it all the items in the auxiliary 
books, and entering them in their proper accounts ; 
to make the proper entries in all the books, so 
that they contain a complete record of transactions ; 
often post up (i.e. up to date, or to completion). 

1707 Providence Ree. (1896) X. 94 So soone as Conveniently 
may be that y* bookes cann be posted. x71z AgauTHNOT 
John Bull t. x, Vou have not powered your ks these ten 

years. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1. xxxi. 319 

¢ has not posted his cash-book for I know not how many 
months; aor posted his day-book and journal at all. /did. 


me, (which contain | 
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LI. xxxiii. 62 A copy of the ledger dul ted up. 189s 
Stevexsos & Ossovane Wrecker |, Tike x pide i 4 
yaur books posted, and never throw good money after bad. 

9. fig. (orig. U. S. collog.) To supply with 
full information or latest news on a subject; to 
inform. Often post «pf. Usually in pass. 

1847 Wat. Encyct. 1, 619 Posted-up is an Americanism for 
well-inforined shoraiely conversant with. 1856 G. D. 
Breweaton War in Kansas 365 As regards the details of 
the defences at Lawrence, we should certainly have been 
‘better posted’ than we are. 1862 Tuackeray Round, 
Papers, De Fintbus, To improve my mind and keep myself 
‘posted up ', as the Americans phrase it, with the literature 
oftheday, 1868 G. Durr Pod Surv. 19, 1 wish our journals 
would keep us better posted up with regard to events in 
Belgium. 1883 C. D. Warner Roundabout Fourney 239 
The lovers of the sport always post themselves as ta the 
character of the bnils who are to perform. 1886 Miss 
Tytvee Buried Diamonds vii, Tell me..what books you 
had to post yourself up in for yaur examinations. 


Post (péust), v2 [f. Post sé.1;: in various 


| unconnected gronps of senses.] 


_ Repr. Pieces, Bill-sticking (1903) 62 The old 


| ar devote his energies to some other walk of life. 


I. +1. évans. To square (timber) before sawing 
it, or in order to form it into posts. Ods. or dial. 
1520 Wem, Ripon (Surtees) HI. 204 Johanni Hogsson 
styng tymber ad Ryso & alias per j diem, ot (bid. 205 
Vill’ma Howy styng tymber for the sayd fertter per ij 
dies, & sawyng, 1h. 1600 Faurrax Tasso xix. xxavi, There 
lay by chance a posted tree therebie. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2) s.v., When a tree is cut into a square form, it is 
termed Joséed. 
II. +2. To furnish or set with posts. Ods. rare. 
1716 Maldon, Essex, Borough Deeds Bundle 147. No. 3 
Wee present the sirvairs [=surveyors] of St Mary's [parish] 
for nat posteing the foot-way. 
IIT. 3. To attach or moor (a vessel) to a post. 
1868 [see Postine vi. 58.¥ 1]. 
‘V. 4. To affix (a paper, etc.) to a post or ina 
prominent position ; to stick zp in a public place. 
1650 R. Staryiton Strada's Low C. Warres wi. 62 
Divers bills posted np that threatned mischief tothe Judges. 


) £654 H. L'Estaance Chas. f (1655) uA Paper was posted 


npon the Old Exchange..Exhorting Prentices to rise and 
sack his Hanse. 1915 Boston Rec. (1884) 11. 220 Posting 
Bu twenty of the said printed by-laws an several publick 
places in the said town. 1806 A. Duncan Medson's Fun. 12 
A written order.. had been... posted up. 185 Dickens 
ill-stickers 
went to Trafalgar Square to attempt to post bills. 1874 
Micxretuwaite Mod. Par. Churches 221 Boards intended 
for posting papers upon, 1884 Mauch. Exam. 19 Feb. 4/7 
The coalmasters .. have posted a notice at the collieries 
intimating a reduction. .in the wages of miners. 

5. To make known, advertise, bring before the 
public (some fact, thing, or person) by or as by 
posting a placard. Also with x. 

1633 Massincea Guardian wu i, If yon take the wench 
now, [ll have it posted first, then chronicled, Thon wert 
beaten to it. 1694 Souti Serm. (1727) 11. vi 249 ‘Those 
Pretences ta infallible Cures, whicb we daily see posted up 
in every Corner of the Streets. 1756 C. Lucas Zs. Waters 
1. Ded., The grateful votaries. .posted ap in his temple the 
histories of their diseases, 1828-32 Weasres s.v., Ta 
advertise on a post ar in a pnblic place; as, to post a stray 
horse. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. x, Seeing him 
posted in the hill of the night, I attended the performance. 

b. spec. To expose to ignominy, obloquy, or 
ridicule, by this means, Now rare. 

1642 Sie E. Deana Sp. on Relig. xvi. 88, 1 _may..be 

ted up..as one that dares aot hazard a whole Nationall 
hnrch at blind man bnffe. 1650 Futter Pisgak 424 Here 
we must have an abominable falshood.. pee and pil- 
fored. 1684 Woon Life 4 Sept. (O. H. $s} IL. 108 Wright 
Croke..was posted up for a shark and coward in Day's 
coffey house. 1710 Pol, Ballads (1860) tl. 3 Their ex- 
plaits were so mean, and their actions so vain That they all 
deserve to be posted. r81z Ann. Reg., Chron, 146/2 A 
criminal information against twa persons for posting a mer- 
chant af London in a coffee-hause for refnsing a lenge. 
1840 Tuacneray Paris Sk.-6k. (1867) 34 Pll post yan for 
a swindler and a coward. 1884 Law Times 7 Jive 93/t 
If he had not paid the bets..he would have been posted 
as a‘ defaulter’ at Tattersalls, » 3 . 
c. In some colleges: To place in a list, which 
is posted up, the names of (students who fail to pass 


in the college examinations). 

In Cambridge colleges, said of those whose names are now 
subjoined to the lists of snccessful examinees as mot classed, 

1852 C. A. Baistep Eng. Univ. 100 [At Trinity Coll., 
Camb.} should a man be posted twice in successian, he is 
generally recommended to try the air af some small age 
I 
Faaraa ¥. Home xix, He had been posted, in company wit 
H. and ord F.; Ze. their names had been written up below 
the eighth class as ‘ uaworthy to be cl d*. 

d. To publish the name of (a ship) as overdue 
or missing. 

3886 Crarx Russett Voy. to C 
pathy with the sailor makes me feel as oftea as 
carga vessel being ‘posted’ as if a very grave wrong were 
done to the memory of the drowned seamen by the uncon- 
cern with which the great mass of the public receive the 
news, 1896 Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 38/3 They [the 
ships] were posted at Lloyd's on Wednesday as missing. 

6. To placard (a wall, ete.) with bills, etc. 

1854 Dickens Hard T. ui. iv, He caused the walls to be 
posted with it [a brondsheet). 1887 Pail A/ali G. 24 Dec. 
2/1 We hud to fall back an posting the nei; hbourhoods as 
well as we could... We put oat a poster and forty-five hand. 
hills to every three men who registered. 

Post (past), v3 [f Posr 53.3; so F. poster 
(16th c.) to post, station (troops, etc.).] 

1. ¢rans. To place, station. a 


1893) 136 My sym- 
ye iitesr € a 


POST. 


1683 Penn Wes, (1782) IV. hee The place of the glass- 
house [is] conveniently posted for water-carriage. a1 
Vinuieas (Dk. Buckhin.) Battle of Sedgmoor Wks. (1775) 
121, I suppose..that your Lordship was posted in a very 
strong place. 1711 Bupce.. Speed, No. 16x #3 A Country 
Girl, who was posted on an Eminence at some Distance 
from me. 1833 Ritcnte Wand, by Loire 166 He..posted 
himself at the door of the banqueting hall. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. v. § 1. 223 A body o! Bagink horsemen, posted 
on a hill to the right, charged suddenly on the French flank. 
b. énér. (for refl.) To station oneself, stop. rare. 
1872 H. CowLes in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 10 
The question posts midway. .the point of application being 
too obvious to need mention. 7 
2. Mil. and Naval, To appoint to a post or 
command; sfec. to appoint to command a ship 
which ‘gave post’ (see Post sé.3 4) ; to commis- 


sion as captain. Chiefly pass. ge 

1800 WettesLeY in Owen Desf. (1897) 555 One additional 
subaltern at least should be posted to every company of 
artillery. 1809 Wet.incton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) V. 313, 
Iam..unwilling to send Mr. Dunlop to any particnlar regi- 
ment lest he should not be posted to it. ¢ 1815 Jane AUSTEN 
Persuas, xxiii, When I returned to England in the year 
eight, with a few thonsand uinds, and was posted into the 
Laconia. 1833 Manayat Bp Simple \ii, 1 am posted, and 
appointed to the Semiramis frigate. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 
1056/1 Surgeon-Major Tuthilt, on arrival from a tour of 
service at Gibraltar has been posted to Dublin. 1907 Sir 
J. K. Lavcuton Let. to Editor, Every ship of 20 guus or 
more was a post-ship, and a man was ordinarily said to be 
posted, that is, appointed to command a ship which gave 
him post as a captain. 

Hence Povsting vb/. 58.3 

(1800 Afisc, Tracts in Asiat. Aun. Reg. oft The posting 
the English troops too far from his own person.) 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 99 The ting of a piquet. 1880 
Gen. Aove in 19¢4 Cent. 701 ‘There are palpable defects 
and anomalies in the Staff Corps arrangements as regards 
the posting of the regimental officers. 

Post, v.4 Sc. dia/. [dial. var. of Poss v.] trans, 
To trample (clothes) in water in the process of 
washing them; also, to knead (clothes) with the 
hands for this purpose. Ilence Povsting vd/. sb.4 

1820 Aamstronc Gael. Dict. s.v. Postadh, The Highland 
women pnt them ina tub,..{and] then, with petticoats tucked 
up..commence the operation of posting. 1893 N. Munro 
Lost Pibrock (1902) 18 The women, posting blankets for the 
coming sheiling, panped their splashing in the little linn, 
Léid. 71 A white blanket that needs no posting. 

Post, v.6 s/ang. [app. f. Posr sd.3 or (?) It. 
posta a stake.] trans. To lay down, stake, deposit, 
pay down. 

1781 C. Jonnston Yoh Funiper V1. 48 Toby having, in 
his own phrase, posted the cole ‘ataked down the money) 
- lost n game or two, according torule. 1781-1870 [see Cote 
362), 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, Post or post the poney, 
to stake, or lay down the money. ile Sie oS Mag. VILL. 
N.S. 233 Many..will recoflect the needful was not posted, 
1891 Lic. Vict. Gaz, 3 Apr. (Farmer), Done! post the money. 

Post (post), adv. Obs. or arch. [Origin- 
ating in the phrase ride in post (F. chevaucher 
en poste), (Post s6.2 8d), abbreviated to vide post, 
aud thence extended to other verbs.] With post- 
horses ; by post; express; with speed or baste. Cf. 
F, courir fa poste, now, to ran very fast. 

a. With ride, v2, and other verbs of motion. 
1549 Coverpate, etc. Lrasm. Par. Yas. 37 You ryde 
este to the deuil. ie Fratnce Lawiers Log. Ded., 
iding poast towards London you channged horse at the 

universitie, 1393 Suaxs, Rich. [/, v. ii. 112 Mount thee 
vpon his horse, Spurre post, and get before him to the King. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, She follow'd, flyes ; she fled 
from, followes post. _ a165t Catoerwoop fist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 230 Madame Raillie. ‘sent t to the comptroller, tbe 
Laird of Pittarrow,..and called for his assistance. a 1653 
Buynine Serm, 64s) 377 Men begin at leisure, but they 
run post before all be done. 1660 Act 12 Chas. Lf, ¢. 3581 
His Majestyes Post. Master Generall .. shall from time to 
time have the receiving, taking up, ordering, dispatching, 
sending post or with speade, and delivering of all Letters 
and Pacquets whatsoever. 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 2485/4 
A Gentteman riding Post with the Mait, was likewise taken 
into the said Wood. 1911 Royal Proclam, 23 June ibid. 
No. 4866/1 The Horsing of any Person.. Riding Post, (that 
is to say) Riding several Stages upon a Post-Road, and 
chagging Horses, 1711 /éid. /2 All Letters .. shall .. be 
.. delivered to the Deputy .., and .. sent Post unto the .. 
General Post-Office. 1716 /éid. No. 5431/3 He set out 
Post for Paris. 31751 Smoutetr Per. Pic, (1779) INI. txxxi, 
166 Sir T— sent his valet de chambre post with a 
letter. 1802 Mas. E. Paasoss Myst. Visit YW. 176 They 
were to travel post. 1838 Afurray’s Handbk. N. Gerut, 83 
Provided..he be not journeying post to the Rhine, 1883 
STEVENSON Treasxre Isl. 1. vii, So now, Livesey, come 
post ; do not tose an hour, if you respect me. 

b. With other verbs: With speed, fast ; hastily, 
1632 Suirtey Changes 1.i. 4 *Twere no good manners to 

speake hastily to a Gentlewoman, to talke post (as they say) 
tohis Mistresse. 1634 J. Tavtoa (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 
4 Some haue the azilitie to ride poast, some the facilitie to 
rupne poast, some the dexteritie to write t, and some 
the abilitie to speake st. @ 1658 CLEVELAND 2nd Elz; 
to B. Fonson 53 Scriblers (that write Post and versifie Wah 
no more Leasure than we cast a Dye). 


| Post (pdust), the Latin preposition meanin 
‘after’, occurring in certain phrases used in Englis 
contexts, as fost meridient, fost mortem; also in 

1. Poat bellum, after the war. 

1883 Standard iy Sept. 5/3 They were swamped by the 
gorgeous people of the fost bellu epoch. 1905 Westin, 
Gaz. 30 Aug. 9/3 What the pa expenses of.. Japan 

e 


and Russia will be during the next five, or even ten, years, 
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2. Post diem, after the day; in Law: see quots, 
1607 Cowett Interfr., Post diem, is a returne of a writ 
after the day assigned for the returne: for the which, the 


i Custos breuiun: hath foure pence..: or it may be the fee 


taken forthe same. 1658 Practick Part of Law8 You are 
to pay 4d. as a fost-diem for each of the aforesaid Processe, 
which you bring not into the Philizer by the day of the 
return, 1848 in WHaaton Law Lex. 


3. Post hoe, afler this. Jost hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, after this, therefore on account of this; ex- 
pressing the fallacy that a thing which follows 


another is therefore cansed by it. 

1704 Norais /deal World u. iii. 221 That maxim,—Post 
hot, ergo propter hoc,—which indeed is good logick with the 
valgar,..methinks should not pass for such with the learned. 
1843 R. J. Geaves Syst. Clin. Med. xi. 119 In the cases in 
which recovery is stated to have followed this practice (of 
mercurialization] the fost Aoc has been mistaken for the 
propter hoc. 1889 Athenzum 13 Apr. 468/1 We have read 
the whole statement without feeling convinced that ' post 
hoc’ necessarity included ‘ propter hoc’ in this case. aes 
Discriminator Prosp. 26 phae | a dangerous post hoc 
explanation of a catastrophe which has surprised him, 


| 4. Post partum, after child-birth. 
1857 Duncuison Med. Dict, Post-partum, after delivery, | 


as, post partum hemorrhage. 1878 A. Hamicton Nerv. 
Dis. 114 The alarming condition that we occasionally meet 
with after post-partum hemorrhage. 


5. Post terminum (Zaw): see Post TERM. 
Post, obs, form of posed, pa. pple. of Pose v.1 
Post, variant of Pousr Oés., power. 

Post- (pdust), prefix, repr. L. fost, adv. and 
prep., after, behind. In L., prefixed adverbially to 
verbs, as fosthabére to hold or esteem after, fost- 
ponére to place after, postpone, fostscribére to 
write after; also to pples., vbl. sbs., and other 
verbal derivatives, as fostgenitus after-born, post- 

| positus placed after, fostseripius written after, 
ee coming alter, fostparitor after-getter, 
| eir. More rarely formed on the prep. and an object 
as, of time, fostauctumudalis coming (fost axc- 
¢umnunt) after autumn, post-autumnal ; of place, 
postliminium (a retum) behind the threshold, 
posisceniunut (the space) behind the scenes. In 

English its use has received great extension, esp. 

in the prepositional relation, in which componnds 


are formed almost at will, not only on words from | 


Latin, but also, in technical terms, from Greek, and 
sometimes even on English or other words, as fost- 
breakfast, post-Easter, post-Elizabethan. These 
are often opposed to formations in anze- or pre-. 

A. Words in which fost- is adverbial or adjec- 
tival, qualifying the verb, verbal derivative, or other 
adj. or sb. forming, or implied in, the second 
element. In compounds derived or formed from L., 
or on L. analogies, as PosT-DATE, -¥XIST, -FIX, 
-PONE, -POSE, -POSIT, -VENE, -GENITURE, -JACENT, 
SCRIPT (q. v.); also in nonce-wds. sometimes 
formed biter and as the opposites te, words in 
ante- or pre- (exceptionally fro-). 

1. Relating to time or order. 

a. In adverbial relation: = After, afterwards, 
subsequently. (@) With verbs or pa. pples., or in 
nonce-wds. formed after verbs or pa. poles: in pre- 
( pro-) : as post-determined (opp. to (sce Cesare}, 


-disapproved. "+ Pouteri‘brate v. [see CRIBRATE], 
to sift aflerwards; Poatmu‘ltiply v., Afach. 
to multiply by (or as) a ostfactor (see b); 
Post-o'ccupied f7/, a. [after preoccupied], ? occu- 
pied with something past; + Postpla‘ce v., to 
place after something else; Po:at-pro’pheay v., 
to ‘prophesy after the event’; + Po-stvi-de v. 
[after provide], to provide for an event after it has 
happened; to take precautions too late. See also 
Posrsupicep, (4) With adjectives, or forming the 
first element of adjectives: as Pontmu'tative [L. 
miutare to change], applied to languages in which 
words are inflected by means of affixes placed after 
the stem or radical part ; + Postpa’rativa (opp. to 
preparative: see quot.). 

b. In guasi-adjectival relation to a sb. (chiefly 
a verbal sb, or noun of action) forming, or implied 
in, the second element: = Occurring or existing 
afterwards, coming after, subsequent, later : as Aost- 
acce’sston, -act, -argumtent, -co'ntract, -division, 
Sruition, -issue, -legitima'tion, operation, 
pardon, penance, -signer, variation, Also in 
nonce-words formed after nouns in pre-, as porst- 
a‘mble, porstdestina‘tion (hence posidestinarian), 
po'stface, Posifiction ; see quots, Also Po:at-ete're 
nity, eternity in the future, everlasting future 
existence; Poatfactor, A/ath., the latter of two 
factors innon-commnutative multiplication; +Po'st- 
law, 7a law made subsequently to, and annulling, 
some obligation, an ex ost facto law ; Po‘at-ma:r- 
riage, marriage subsequent to cohabitation, 


1656 Stantey fist, Philos. vit. (1701) 340/1 His life is not 
happy, for Beatitnde is a *post-accession thereto. 1851 


eee 


POST-. 


Buratte Law Dict. u, */ost-act, an after-act ; an act done 
afterwards, 1864 in Wenster; and in subsequent Dicts. 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. «xxiv, He liked not oner- 
Be Preambles, or *Postambles to short Discourses. 16a 
T. Stoucuton Chr. Sacrif. viii. 94 This being more then an 
adinnet, even a *post argument..for confirmation of the 
maine argument. @1610 Parsons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 
18 It chanced that I made a *post-contract, And did in sort 
the Lady Sheifield wed. «1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 308, 
1 have cribrated,..re-cribrated, and *post-cribrated ‘the 
Sermon. 1700 C. Nesse Antid. Armin, (1827) 70 The 
Arminians .. may be called. .*post-destinarians for placin 

the eternat decree behind the race of man's life. 1656 a 
Pierce (title) Praedestination .. defended against *Post- 
destination. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 160 
The Doctor's Election is a Postdestination; for it then only 
makes men ordained to eternat life, when..they are pos- 
sessed of it. 1700 C. Nesse Antid. Armin, (1827) 51 To 
prefer time before eternity, and to set up a post-destination 
instead of a predestination. 1733 Pore Let. to Swift in 
Courtbope Life 260 It was laboured, corrected, pre-com- 
mended, and *post-disapproved so far as to be disowned by 
themselves, 1628 Donne Sermt, xxix. (1640) 287 The 
Schooles have made so many Divisions, and sub-divisions, 
and re-divisions, and *post-divisions of Ignorance. « 1631 
— Serm, vii. 71 Man hath not that, not eternity, but 
the Image of Eternity, that is Immortality, a *Post- 
eternity there is in the sonle of Man. 1678 Cupwoerru 
Intell. Syst. 44  a1680 Cnrarnocx Attrib. God (1834) 
I, 367 The promise of eternal life is as ancient as God 
himself..as it hath an ante-eternity, so it hath a post- 
eternity. 1982 (¢t/e) Paris in Miniature,..together with a 
Preface and *Postface by the Engtish Limner. 1887 Saé. 
ev. 30 Apr. 624/2 The frank admission in both preface and 
eee that (he] found the Japanese syllal too many 
forhim. 1607 Harincton in Vuge Ant, (1804) If. 139 As for 
the latter predictions or rather *post fictions (since the bishops 
death) I willingly omit, concerning the successors of this 
bishop, 1612 Cuapman Widdowes T, u.i. Plays 1873 III. 
31 Shee matching ..with some yong Prodigall: what must 
ensue, but her *post-issue beggerd. 13663 Short Surv, 
Grand Case Pres. Ministry 38 Oaths are sacred things, and 
*Post-laws are a ready Papacie to absolve them. 1780 M. 
Maoan Vhelyphthora (1781) 1,35 The proposers and framers 
of such schemes of *post-legitimation, had been convinced, 
that the conjugal cohabitation... was a lawful marriage. 
1785 G. A. Bettamy Apology IL. 46 That ridicule and con- 
tempt which custom has annexed to a *post-marriage (if 
I may so term it). 1899 R. C. Temete 7h. Univ. Gram. 7 
Languages are divisible into 1. pre-mutative, or those that 
prefix their affixes; 2. intro-mutative, or those that infix 
them; and 3. *post-mutative, or those that suffix them, 
1876 M. Couins Fy. Afidn. to Midn. U1. iv. 8 They were 
for the most part silent. Lord Arthur was pre-occupied ; 
Vance was *post-occupied. a 1631 Donne Servs. (ed. Alford) 
TV. 451 All my co-operation is but a “post-operation, a 
working by the power of that all-preventing Grace. 1581 
Mutcaster Positions viii. (1887) 53 They that write of 
exercise, make three degrees in it, wherof they call the first 
a preparatiue,..the next simply by the name of exercise,.. 
the third a “postparative. 16a5 Donne Serm. 3 Afr. 37 
Euery Pardon, whether a *Post-pardon, by way of mercy, 
after a Lawe is broken, or a Pra-pardon, by way of Dis- 
penton in wisedome before a Lawe bee broken. 1899 

. Lincne Ane. Fict. Giv, I thought it fittest in this 
treatise to “postplace her. 1859 F. Francis VV. Dogvane 
(1888) 298 Rone *post-prophesied their convictions that 
‘this wonld be the end of it all ', more loudly than Mr. Tom 
Sharp. 1819 Jerrerson Axfodiog. App. Wks. 1859 1. 121 
These were the only *post-signers, 1650 B, Déscotdiainiune 
45, Land my Friends shalt be allowed the fult benefit of all 
the variations, interpretations, reservations, *postvariations, 
tergiversations, excusations,..that 1 and my Mare can de- 
vise or possibly imagine. a 1661 Futter Worthies, Chester 
(1662) 1. 188 When men instead of preventing, *postvide 
bgainst dangers. 

2. Of local position. a. In advb. relation to a 
vbl. adj. forming the second element: = Behind, 
posteriorly: as Posryacent; also Postcommu'- 
nicant, communicating behind; /. artery, the 
posterior communicating artery (Wilder). b. In 
adjectival relation to a sb. forming or implied in the 
second element: = Hinder, situated at the back, 
posterior: chiefly in terms of Anatomy and Zoology, 
as POSTABDOMEN, etc.; Poatcho‘roid, posterior 
choroid (artery) (Wilder) ; Poathippoca:mpal, of 
or belonging to the posterior hippocampus, as in 
posthippocampal fissure; Poatscale‘ne, posterior 
scalene (muscle of the neck) (Cent. Dect. cites 
Coues); also Post-tu'berance sonce-wi. [after 
protuberance], a posterior protuberance. 

3868 Owen Anat. Vert. HE. 135 The most .. important 
of these [fissures] in Man, has .. received the name of 
‘posthippocampal '. 1825 QO. Rev. XX XI. 466 Their beauty 
is proverbial in Africa, particularly for that..quality of 
being singularly gifted with the Hottentot post-tuberance. 


B, Compounds in which fosé- is prepositional, 
the object being the noun forming, or implied in, 
the second element. 

1. Relating to time or order: = After, subsequent 
to, following, succeeding, later than. 

a, With substantives, forming adjectives (or 
attributive phrases), usually more or less nonce- 
wds., and of obvious meaning ; as fos¢-Ascension, 
-breahfast, ~Easter, -ele'ction, -erosion, -dncar 
nation, -~Mutiny, -ordination, -Reformation, 
-Restora'tion, -resurrection, - Revolution, - Union, 
etc.; see also Post-mMoprem, Post-oxiT. 

b. With adjs., or formed from ost +a L. or Gr. 
sb. with an adjectival ending, Many of these are 
self-explaining, esp. those formed from persona 


POST-. 


names, as posl-Ada'mic, -Alexandrine, -Carle'sian 
(see CARTESIAN), -Colertdgian, -Constantinian, 
-Darwi'nian, -Davi-dic, -Elizate than, -Hesiodic, 
-Home-ric, -Kantian, -Mosaic, -Pauline, -Pe'- 
trine, -Socra‘tic, -Solomo'nic, etc. So in geology, 
from the names of formations or periods, as if 
Cambrian, -creta*cean. Also terms of pathology, 
indicating conditions or symptoms following an 
attack of disease, as post-apopleclic, -diphtheri'tic, 


-cpile plic, -herpe'tic, -influe nual, -paraly tic, -pa- | 


roxy smal, -scarlati‘nal, -syphililic, -ly‘phoid (see 
also those defined below); and many others 
of obvious meaning, as post-bapte'smal, -bi'blical, 
canonical, -medix'val, -observa'tional, -pa‘gan, 
~penteco'stal, -priestly, -prophe tic, -rebellionary, 
-resurreclional, -revolivtionary, -lalmudical. 
Also Post-aposto‘lic, -ical, subsequent to the 
apostles, later than the apostolicage. Poat-ce‘nal 
(-ceon-, -coen-) [L. céva, erron, cena,cena, dinner], 
after-dinner. Post-chore‘lo, /’a¢h., following an 
attack of choren or ‘St. Vitus’s dance’. Post- 
comi'tial (see quot.). Post-connw’bial, occurring 
after marringe: = PostNurriaL. Post-con- 
que‘atal, founded after the Norman Conquest. 
Post-co'smio (Gr. «éopos world], subsequent to 
the present world; = postmundane, Post-dia- 
sto'lio, PAysiol., following the diastole or dilatation 
of the heart in beating. Poat-dicro'tio, following 
the dicrotic wave of the pulse. Poat-disru‘ption, 
subsequent to the Disnuption of the Ch. of Scot- 
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talk, 1899 Adibutt's Syst. Aled. VI. 854 *Fost-choreic 
paralysis is sometimes welt-marked, 1864 Pusxy Lect, 
Daniel ix, 542 Literature, .. collected in *post-Christian 
times by the Sassanida. 1833 ALison dist. Europe (1849) 
IIH. xvit, 505 After every session they (the Polish electors} 
held what were called *post-comitial diets, the object of 
which was to bring him to account for the vote he had 
given on every occasion. 1780 Bentaam Princ, Legisl. 
xviit, § 39 note, By the terms connubial and *post-connubial 
all I mean..is the mere physical union. 1895 in Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1880 Sat, Rev. 3 Apr. 439/2 Cities are the seats of 
“post-conquestal bishoprics. rgox Lancrani in Atheneum 
27 July 132/r In other baptisteries of the *post-Constantinian 
age. 1891 Riddles a aes 435 Uhe *post-cosmic condi- 
tion and end of the world-process. 1880 GUntuer Fishes at 
Living and “post-cretacean forms, 1890 J. Maatinzav 
Seat Authority in Relig. . i, 138 The *post-decretat unity 
seems indisputable. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., "Post-diastolic, 
Sbid., *Post-dicrotic wave, a secondary recoil wave some- 


| times present, following on the Dicrotic wave of the pulse. 


land and formation of the Free Ch. in 1843. Post- . 


e‘mbryonal, Post-embryo‘nic, snbsequent to the 
embryonic stage of life or growth, Poat-fe-brile, 
Fath,, occurring after an attack of fever. Post- 
hemiplegic, /a/h., following an attack of hemi- 
plegia or paralysis of one side. Post-hypno‘tio 
(see quot. 1903). ft Postlapsa'rian, 7heol. Obs, 
= INFRALAPSARIAN or SUBLAPSARIAN, Post- 
mortuary, occurring, or relating to what may 
occur, after (some one’s) death; post-mortem. 
Post-mu‘ndane [L. mundus world], sabsequent 
to this present world. Post-neuri‘tio, /ath., 
following an attack of neuritis. Post-Nicene, 
Ch, Hist., subsequent in date to the first Nicene 
Council (A.D. 325); also as sd. a Post-Nicene 
writer, Post-o‘perativa, occurring after a surgical 
operation, Post-partucrient, Pa/h. [cf. Pantu- 
WENT 3], occurring after parturition, Post- 
Pura‘nio, subsequent to or later than the date of the 
Puranas, Post-Ra‘phaelite a., applied to schools 
of painting subsequent to the time of Raphacl (died 
1520): cf, PRE-RAPHAELITE. Post-remo‘te, more 
remote in subsequent time or order: see p7e-remote, 
Pre- B, 1, Post-Roman, subsequent to the 
Roman period. Post-systo‘lio, following the 
systole of the heart, Post-te-mporary vonce-wd. 
[after contemporary], later than the time of the 
actual events; subseqnentin date. Post-to-nio [sce 
Tonto], following the accented syllable. Post- 
trauma‘tio, /aih. [Gr. rpatpa wound], occurring 
after a wound. Post-tride’ntine [see TRIDEN- 
TINE], subsequent to the Council of Trent. Post- 
turssic [irreg. f. L. tussis cough : see -1c], occurring 
after a congh. Posteva'ccinal, occurring aftcr 
vaccination. Post-va‘rioloid, fath., ? occurring 
after a varioloid eruption. Posrt-Vedio (-val'dik), 
subsequent to or later than the Rig-Veda. Sce also 
Post-MiuvIAaL, “EXILIAN, -GLACIAL, -GRADUATE, 
“NATAL, -PRANDIAL, etc. 

c. Rarely with sbs., forming sbs., as }Po'atenoon 
06s., afternoon ; Post-Finr, Pos? TERM, etc. 

3877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 136 The geotogist finds no 
trace of *post-Adamic creation. 190: E. L. Hicxs Afan, 
Grk, flist, fnscript, (ed. 2) Pref., An indifference to *post+ 
Alexandrine studies too common amongst British scholars, 
1882 Faaear Early Chr. 1. 21a note, Showing a *post- 
Apostolic date. 1882-3 Schaff’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I, 
3 Immediately after the “post-apostolical age. 189g 

: Kiop Morality § Relig. viii. 324 The *post-ascension 
activity of Christ. 190g H. D. Rotteston Dis. Liver 226 
The patient. .passes into what may be spoken of as 2 “post- 
ascitic slage. 1840 G.S, Faaua Prim. Doctr. Regen. w. 
ii. 333 With respect to “postbaptismal declarations. 1883 
Farwar Zarly Chr, 1. 335 The ruthless dogma that there 
1s no forgiveness for post-baptismal sin, 1882-3 Schaff's 
Encycl. Relig. Kuowl, WW, 2184 The first "post-biblical 
author to mention Simon is Hegesippus. 1791 Cowrea 
Let. to F Newton a2 July, All my *post-breakfast time 
must be Riven to poetry. 1879 J. Jacons in 19fh Cent, 
Sept. 4901 he anatogous,. Triune. eity of *post-Buddhistic 
Brahmanism. 3875 Caoi. Climate & 1. xx. 345 The longer 
We suppose the pre-Cambrian_ periods to have been, the 
shorter must we aoe the *post-Cambrian tobe. x 
J. SrALKER Christology of Fesus i. 35 The forms in whic 
the words of Jesus appear tn the earliest *postcanonical 
literature, 1874 Mivaat in Contemp. Rev, Oct. 782 Hf *post- 
cartesian Pe eehy has been so wanting in positive results. 
1848 G. F. Ruxton in Blackw, Mag. LXIV. 430 Angustin 
«Was cRjoying a *post-coenal smoke. 1891 M. Cortins 
Mirg. & Merch. U. ii, 48 In the course of their post-ca:nal 


1897 Alloutt's Syst. Ated. IV. 859 *Post-diphtheritic anas- 
thesia tends to disap; ..in the course of five or six weeks, 
oh N. Kena /nebriety viii. (ed, 2) 138 Though the offspring 
of the paternat pre-disease period showed no tendency of the 
kind, the paternal *post-disease child or children could only 
with constant supervision be kept from strong drink as soon 
as they began tocrawl 1906 Daily Chron. 16 Oct. 3/3 The 
men and women this preacher-poet knew in his pews in 
the old “post-disruption years. 1864 Lumtry Resin. Opera 
35 Less relished than the *post-Easter entertaininent, 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. By This most delightful of the 
*post-Elizabethan ts. 1893 Tuckey tr. Jatschek's 
Amphioxus 151 The perforation..falls under the *post- 
embryonat period of development. 1895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. 
V. 154 “Post-emhryonic development, or change of form 
of this kind, is called metamorphosis. 31903 Myers //uman 
Personality ¥. 316 As the popular phrase is, the *"post- 
epileptic patient ‘was not himself. x905 Daily Chron. 
3 June 6/3 ln a post-epileptic state, unconscious of her 
acts—a sleep-walking condition. 1899 4 d/éutt's Syst. Aled. 
VIII. 333 Observed in *post-epileptiform paralysis. 
Geol. Stag. Oct. 449 It appears that there has been a “post- 
erosion subsidence to an amount from 8,000 to 12,000 feet, 
carrying down the Antillean plains to form the present 
sea-basins, 1874 Buexnite & Tuxe Psych. Med. (ed. 3) 
376 A prolongation of the delirium when the fever has 
subsided,..intended by the term ‘*Post-Febrile Insanity’, 
1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. W.149 The diagnosis of scarlet 
fever in the post-febrile stage. 1897 Trans. Amer, Pedi- 
atric Soc. YX. 158 An undoubted example of *post- 
hemiplegic tremor. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Aled. YW. 887 
Sciatica, *post-herpetic and other neuralgias, 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. xviii. UL. 17 The * Post-Homeric legends are adapted 
to 4 population classified quite differently. x890 Q. Rev. 
ey 255 Even “posthypnotic suggestion. .was known, 190: 
tvees Human Personality 1, Gloss., Post-kypnotic. Use 

of a suggestion given during the hypnotic trance, but 
intended to opcrate after that trance has ceased. 1898 
Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. VN. ag4 A result of the *post-influenzal 
exhaustion of the nervous ceatres. rg00 Pilot 3 Nov. 
549/2 The constructive a frfori “post-Kantian philosophy 
of the great German speculative thinkers of eighty years 
ago. 1733 Neat //ist. Purit. UL. 325 The high mysteries 
of..Ante- and *Post-Lapsarian doctrines. 1851 G.S, Faaer 
Many Mansions 6 The principle of intellectuality. .does not 
seen to have at all entered into the theory of our medizval 
or "postmediaval Sidrophels. rg0a Miss E. SPeakman in 
Owens Coll, Hist. Ess. 57 A great t-medizeval move- 
ment, the active monasticism of the Counter-Reformation. 
1893 Chicago Advance 9 Mar., He had given no one canse 
for *post mortuary expectations. 1883-3 Schaff's Encycl. 


| 


1894 


Relig, Knowl UH. 1791 *Post-Mosaic events and customs. | 


x Realm 18 May 5 The speculative gentlemen who in 
we ical times Iransferred their *post-inundane future to 
Mephistopheles in exchange for immediate enjoyment. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. VII, 383 Total loss of vision 
dependent on *post-nenuritic atrophy. 17ao0 WaTERLAND 
Vind, Christ's Div. ii. 26 The *Post-Nicene Fathers Atha- 
nasius, Basil, &c. 1686 Goao Celest. Bodies i xv. o6 At 
other hours of the Ante-Nooa, and *Post-Noon more espe- 
a 21866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit, Philos. xxi. (1870) 
6 The “post-observational simplicity of Copernicus and 
ewton. 4 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 309 \n the first 
flush of that *post-operative quiescence that we all so well 
recognise as a characteristic of nervous ailments, 1900 
Lancet 20 Oct. 1152/2 A typical instance of post-operative 
hacmatemesis. 
The new, real, immense, *post-pagan world. 1879 S¢.George's 
flosp. Red. VX. 464 Cases of *post-parturient anzmia. 1885 
E. Haren in Zxcycl, Brit. XVUN. 427/1 In the later and 
the probably “post-Pauline epistles the apocalyptic elements 
arerare. 1896 J, MacNeiun Spirit Filled Life xiii, We tive 
in *post-peritecostal days. ie A. Nutt Voy. Bran 1, 247 
The *post-Prophetic phase o! Sesion, ¥86a Mus. Sreto 
Last Years ind. 192 Among the *post-Puranic religionists 
of India. Be ot Ruskin 27 The great masters of 
the *post-Raphaelite schools in Italy and in Engtand. 18: 
Athenzum 23 Apr. 543/3 In *post-Reformation times the 
‘prophecies ’.. kept the souls..of men in continual irritation. 
xgo2 B, Kton Mest. Civilis. ix. 315 The various tendencies 
within the post-Reformation development. 1857-8 Sears 
Athan, iv. 27 The *post-resurrection period. 1884 CAr. 
Comnew, 114 res. ee The few weeks of our Lord's post- 
resurrection life. 1814 Jerrerson frit. (1830) IV. 243 Our 
“post-revolutionary youth are born under happier stars than 
wand I were. 1865 Luasock Prehk. Times 51 Referring 
it to *post-Roman times. 1899 R. Munzo Preh. Scot. ix. 
35t Many of them were utilised in post-Roman times. 1 
Alloutt's Syst. Ated. WV. 735 "Post-scarlatinal diphtheria 
usnally occurs at a late period of convalescence. 1882-3 
Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 1160 In the “post- 
Solomonic time, the city grew in the neighbourhood of the 
temple, 1899 Albutt's Syst, Afed. VIL. 145 Drags cannot 
influence a *post-syphiliticcicatrix. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Res. 1X. 159 The first sound forcible, and followed by a 
loud murmur ("post-systolic), which culminated at the apex. 
1659 Br. Watton Consid. Considered 113 Collected by the 
*post-talmudical rabhins out of several ancient Copies. 
1g0g 19¢h Cent, Jan. 63 That revelation through the fallible 
media of dead langnages and *post-temporary chronicles, 
1885 P. Mevex in Encycl, Brit. 


1865 M. Agno.to £ss. Crit. vi. (1875) asa! 


| Brit, Bled. 


POST-. 


first of the two “post-tonic vowels of a Lat. proparoxytone 
always disappears; in Prov, it tends to be preserved. 1 
rit, 15 Oct. 965 The *post-traumatic disorders 


of the cerebro spinal system, 145 J H. Newman £3, 
‘os! 


Developut. 323 Nor am | aware that *Post-tridentine writers 
deny that the whole Catholic faith may be proved from 
Scripture. 1896 Adbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 206 *Post-tussic 
suction is another highly significant sign. 1897 /d/d. 11. 
582 The nature, extent, and variety of *post-vaccinal erup. 
Hons. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. UX. §26 An example 
of *post-varioloid ulceration. 1895 Daily News 10 June 6/2 
The *Post-Vedic or Brahinanic period. 

2. Relating to locality: = Behind, situated at 
the back of, posterior to, In many adjs. (rarely 
sbs.), chiefly Avat. and Zoo/., indicating parts or 
organs situated hehind (more rarely, in the hinder 

art of) other parts or organs: as Postaceta‘bular, 

hind the acetabulum or socket of the hip-bone. 
Postallanto‘io, behind the allantois. Posta-nal, 
behind the anus. Postante'nnal, behind the 
antennx. Poatarytenoid, ‘behind the arytenoid 
cartilage or cartilages’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Post- 
au‘ditory, behind the anditory nerve or chamber. 
Postbrachial (-brékial), situated on the back 
of the drachium or npper arm: applied to a set 
of museles, Postbranchial (-brankiil) [see 
Brancuia], behind the gills, or a gill. Poat- 
owcal (-sikil), behind or beyond the cecum. 

Postcalca‘neal, behind the calcaneum: applicel 
to a lobe of the interfemoral membrane in bats. 
Postcentral, behind the centre: applied to a 
convolution of the brain, also called the posterior 
central convolution, Postcepha‘lic, behind or 
posterior to the head: applied to segments of 
arthropods. Postcerabe'llar, in the hinder part 
of the cerebellum. Postcerebral, (a) behind the 
cerebrum or brain; (4) in the hinder part of the 
cerebrum. Poatcolume‘llar, behind the columella 
(CoLUMELLA 4), Postco-xal, behind the coxa or 
coxe. Poatern‘elate, behind the cruciate fissure 
of the cerebrum, Posteu‘bital [see Cunit], be- 
hind, or on the back of, the forearm. Postdental 
[see Dextat], behind the teeth; in Phonetics 
applied to a consonant pronounced hy placing the 
tongue against the gum or palate just behind the 
teeth. Postdi-gital, behind the digits or toes. 
Poste‘thmoid, behind the ethmoid bone. Post- 
femoral, situated behind the femur or thigh. 
Postgenital, behind the genital pores, Poat- 
glenoid, behind the glenoid cavity: applied to 
a process of the temporal bone (e//if/. as sd.) : also 
Postglenoldal. Posthumeral (-hi#méral), 
behind the humerus or upper arm, or the humeri 
in insects (cf. }lumERAL A. 1, 3). Postischial 
(-itskial), behind the ischium, Postmeatal 
(-mujeltal) [irreg. for *postmeatual: cf. MEATAL, 
and see Mratus], behind a meatus or opening of 
the body. Postme‘dian, behind the median line 
or plane of the body. Postna‘sal, behind the nose 
or nasal cavity. Postesopha‘geal, behind the 
esophagus. Posto‘livary, behind the olivary body. 
Postpa‘latal, behind the palate or palatal bones; 
applied to one of the pterygoid bones in certain 
reptiles (also ¢//#p/, as 5b.): also Postpa‘latine. 
Postpari-etal, applied to certain plates behiad the 
parietal plates in the head of a serpent (also e//f7. 
as 5b.). Postpe'tiole s4., an abdominal segment in 
an insect immediately behind the petiole (PETIOLE 
2). Postphary-ngeal, behind the pharynx. Post- 
pituitary, ‘situated posterior to the pituitary 
body’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Postpo'ntile, behind 
the pons Varolii(Poxs 2). Postrhivnal [Gr. f- 
bold]. behind the nose (= fostnasa’), or behind 
the olfactory lobe of the brain. Postrola‘ndic, 
behind the Rolandic fissure of the cerebrum. 
Postro‘atral, behind the rostrum of a crustacean. 
Postsa‘cral, behind the sacrum or sacral vertebrx. 
Postsca'pular, situated behind or below the 
spine of the scapula or shoulder-blade, as in 
posiscapular fossa. Postste'rnal, behind the 
sternom or breast-bone. Poststigmatal, in an 
insect, behind the stigmata or breathing pores. 
Postsy‘lvian, behind the Sylvian fissure of the 
cerebrum, Post-ti‘bial, behind, or on the hinder 
part of, the tibia. Post-tympa‘nic, behind the 
tympanic bone: applied to a bone, and a process 
of bone, in some Carnivora; also as 56. = post- 
tympanic bone or process. Postu'mbonal, behind 
the umbo of a molluscan shell. Postu‘terine, 
situated behind the uterus. Also PosTLIMinaRry, 
-OCULAR, -ORBITAL, etc. 

1866 Owen Anat. Vert. 11. 34 [The ilium in birds) differs 
in the proportioos of the pre-acetahular and *post-acetabular 
extensions, and in the degree of divergence of the latter 


from the sacrum. 1904 S77t. Med. Frail. 17 Dec, 1632 The 
hiod gut and Its Romtaintisn eine *post-allantoic gut—are 


IX, 869/1 In French the {| now without any communication with the exterior. 


POSTABDOMEN. 


Rotzgston & Jackson Anim. Life 335 There is generally 
said to be a *post-apal section of the archenteron in Vertes 
brata which communicates by a neur-enteric canal with the 
neural tube. 1897 Abut?'s Syst. Afed. 11. 1034 The oum- 
ber and arrangement of the four pairs of pre-anal and 
three pairs of post-anal papillz on the tail of the male. 
t ambr. < 
Soar said hy Sir John Lubbock to be present in 
some of the Lipuridz that have no ocelli, and he there- 
fore prefers to speak of it as the ‘*post-antennal’ organ. 
1870 Rotteston Anin. Life 8 The "pee setters, pro- 
cess of the squamosal. 1875 Huxtey Maatin lent, 
Biol. (3877) 190 ‘The Post-anditory nerves. 1888 J. Beaau 
in Q. ¥rni, ipsa Sc.179 This view..T must now also 
extend to the przbranchial and the sensory part of each 
*“postbranchial nerve. 186x Hucme tr. Moguin- Tandon n. 
t. 44 The intestine is divided into the small intestine or 
anteczcal, and into the large intestine or *postcacal. 1890 
Biuines Afed. Dict., “Post-centrat convolution. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 310 The ascending parietal or 
post-central convolution. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Post- 
cephalic, posterior to the head or cephalic segment. 1900 
Matt & Hamono Marleguin Fly it. 72 In a larva of one 
of the larger species of Chironomus the heart lies in the 
eleventh post-cephalic segment. 1885 Witora in rnd. 
Nervous Dis. XI. 49 Cerebellaris posterior .. English 
aronym. *Postcerebellar, 88a Atheneum 14 Jan, 60/2 
he «from the archicerebrum, hut from the cords connecting 
this with the first *postcerebral ganglion. 1885 Witpra 
(ag above) XII. 349 Cerebralis posterior... English paronym. 
Postcerebral. 1880 Watsonin Frni. Linn, Soc., Zool. XV. 
No. 8&2. 91 Leaving only a central depression and a *post- 
columellar furrow. 1885 Adtenis? & Neurol. VI. 9 That 
part of the cerebral cortex which corresponds to the *post- 
cruciate convolution. 1903 Kjenragvistin Phil. Soc. Trans, 
107 The Pewsey /is also of two kinds; one is divided and 
“post-dental, the other has become a 189r Flower & 
Lypexken Mammalia ii. rz The *post-digital gland of the 
Rhinoceros, 1870 Frowrr Osteol. Mammalia x, 136 The 
Orang agrees with Man in wanting this *postethmoid union 
of the frontals. 1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 
I. Org. Nat. ays The *"postglenoid process in the horse is 
less de doped than in the tapir. 1871 Huxtey daa. Ver- 
tebr. Anim, viii. 361 The squamosal [of the rhinoceros] sends 
down an immense “post-glenoidal process. 1895 Mivaat in 
Proc. Zool, Soc. 373 Vhe postaxial margin of the *postmeatal 


lamella. 1897 Addbutt's Syst, Afed. 1V. 714 *Post-nasal 
adenoid hypertrophy is a disease of early c' ildheed 1896 
rans. 


Nomenct. Dis. 133 *Post-pharyngeal abscess. 1897 i 
Amer, Pediatric Soc. Ny 175 Pending from high up in 
the post-pharyngeal wall downwards four and a half inches 
as far as the fourth rib. 2885 Wicpea (as above} XII. 351 
Owen’s prior name is dasirkinal; the name employed by 
me. .is *postrhinal, 1901 Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 803/2 She 
had a spell of sneezing, and the bullet dropped out into the 
strhinal cavity. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 114 *Post-rostral 
ength about equal to greatest breadth. 1899 4 ddéutt's Syst. 
Med. V1. 72 Ie gh suspected from the intensity and 
superficialness of *post-sternal pain with tenderness. 1896 
Cockaaety in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. 30 \t may 
have the portion below the stigma (substigmatal) longer 
than that beyond (*poststigmatal, but usually they are 
about equal or the latter is longer. 1868 Owen Anat, 
Vertebr. WI. t25 A * *postsylvian fissure ’..is added. r8sq 
— Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 236 
A well-developed *post-tympauic process, 1871 HuxLiy 
Anat. Vertebr, Anim, vii. 368 [In the pig] the post-tym- 
panic is closely appressed to the post-glenoidal process. 

Postabdomen (péustyebdaumén). [Post- 
A, 2.) The posterior part of the abdomen; esf. 
in insects, crustacea, or other invertebrates, the 
portion posterior to the abdominal cavity. Hence 
Postabdominal a., of or pertaining to the post- 
abdomen. 

1842 Branox Dict. Sci., etc. Post-abdomen, the name 
applied hy Latreille to the five posterior segments of the 
abdomen of Hexapod insects; and to the tail of Crusta- 
ceans, which consists of analogous but more numerous seg- 
ments. 1870 RotLeston A tim. Life 108 The post-abdominal 
region. 1871 IT. R. Jonus Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 526 tn all 
the Polyclinian group it [the ovarium] 1s lodged in the post- 
abdomen. 

Po:stable, a. rare-°. 
Capable of being posted. 

[In the quotation from Mountague cited in Todd and later 
Dicts. ‘ postable’ is corrected in the Errata to ‘ portable ‘J 

Post-act: see Post- A.1 b. Postacetabular, 
Post-Adamic: see Post- B. 2, 1b. 

Postage! (pdastédz). [f Post s5.2 + -acr.] 

I. Of letters, etc. 


1, The carriage or conveyance of letters, etc., by 
post. Now rare. 

rs90 Acts Privy Councid XIX. 164 Sir John Norreis, 
knight,.. hath made suit unto us to have certein allow- 
aunces for howsrent, howshold stuff, postage and for trans 
pertieaen booth in his going and coming {to Ireland]. 1609 

FW. Bantow Answ. Nameless Cath. 5 Who weekely 
spends fiue or six Crownes for postage of letters onely. 
3617 in Crt. & Times Fas. J (1849) 1. 465 These little 
pamphlets I send ie for that they be of so easy postage. 
1653 Reg. Council State XVI. 458 In the mannageing of 
the business of the postage of Letters. 1693 Vew Hampsh, 
Prov. Papers (1868) 11. 100 How mucha Letter [you will 
be pleased to allow] for postage of a single Letter from 
Piscataqua to Boston. . 

+2. The postal service generally ; a postal service 
between particular points. Ods. 

1650 Frais. Ho. Comm. ax Mar. 385 By direction and 


[£ Post v.! + -aBLE.] 


authority of the Parliament, I erected postages for the service. 


of the State. “ fbid. 28 May 553/: An Act for the Settling 
the Postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 1707 
CHAMBEALAYNE Pres. St. Eng. 1, (ed. a2) 44a The Post. 
Master-General. .hath annex'd, and appropriated the Market. 
Towns of England so well to the respective Postages, that 
there is no considerable Market-Town, but hath an easie and 
certain Conveyance for the Letters thereof, to and from the 


‘at. ifist, V. 193 This structure [the pro- | 
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said grand Office [in London). 1749 W. Douctas Sumnury 
1 “ee From Piscataqua or Portsmouth, to Philadelphia, is a 
regular postage. 1779 Hervey Naval Hist. 11. 201 In the 
year 1653 the Postage in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
was farmed for ten thousand pounds yearly. 

3. The amount charged for carrying a letter or 
postal packet; originally, that paid to a post 
messenger; hence, the charge made by the post- 
office department for the conveyance of a letter 
or packet, now usually prepaid by means of a 
PosTAGE STAMP or stamps. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes ut. viii. 119 For want of ready 
money, they scor’d upon his back, the postage. 1656 Yrads. 
#lo. Comut, 429/2 That the Post Letters, directed to the 
several Members of this House,..be free from Postage, as 
formerly. 
this Honse that go to the several Parts of England, Scot- 
land, and freland, be also free from Postage. 169a 1’. NEALE 
Patent in Hist. Suffoth, Adass. (1894) 11. 504 State letters, 
which are usually carried postage free here in England. 
1787 M. Cutvea in Lie, etc. (1888) 1.374 ‘To forward the 
packets to Colonel Platt,as carly as may be, free of postage. 
1849 Macauay Hist. is iii. I. 388 The postage increased 
in proportion to the weight of the es 189: Paw Peni 
Post. Fubilee 31 The postage to Aberdeen from Edinburg 
was in 1777 3d...to Linlithgow ra. 

II. Of passengers. 

+4. Travelling by means of post-horses ; posting; 
also ¢ransf. a rapid journey or passage. Ods. 

1603 in 13th Rep. (fist. MSS. Comun, App. tv. a7 The 
continuance thereof hath drawn with it from this poore 
town the postage and recourse of merchants. travelling to 
the sea coast... We pray that it would please you to erect a 
palace here and recommend unto you.. James Apleton, to 

e the postmaster. 1627-77 Fevtiam Xesolves us. Wii. 277 
All the transient..pleasures that we fondly smack after in 
this postage of life in this world. 1808 Codédett's Wkly. 
Pol. Keg. KILL. No. 25.968 The refusal of a licence [by] the 
magistrates, to any innkeeper raising the price of postage. 

tb. The charge for hire of a post-horse. Oés. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. i, c. 35 $5 Three pence.. for vach 
Horses hire or postage for every English mile. 

+65. A station at which horses are changed; 
a posting honse. Oés. 3603 [sce sense 4]. 

TI. 6. attrib. and Comb.: postage-book : sce 
quot.; postage currency, 2 paper currency of dec- 
nominations less than a dollar, bearing a design 
composed of one or more pees stamps, issued 
in the U. S. in 1862, to take the place of actual 
postage stamps, which had for some time been used 
instead of silver coins, when these became scarce 
during the Civil War; also called Postan currency; 
postage envelope: sce quot.; postage label, 
early official name for a PostacEy sTaur; so Zost- 
age label stamp. 

3858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Postage-book, a memoran- 
dum-hook in an office of postal expenditure. 186a /ascrip- 
tion on U.S. § cents bill, * Postage Currency, Furnished only 
by the Assistant Treasurers an 
the U.S. U.S. Postage, Five Cents. Sack. Act approved 
July +7, 1862. 1863, ‘ia S. Stat. c 73 §4 Be it further 
enacted, That in lieu of postage stamps for fractional 
currency, and of fractional notes, commonly called postage 
currency,..the Secretary of the Treasury may issue frac- 
tional notes of like amounts. 1889 Century Dict. s.v. 
Currency, [On July 17, 1862), Congress authorized an issue 
of circulating notes called postage currency, imitating in 
style the stamps that had previously been used at great 
inconvenience, in denominations of 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents. 
These were superseded by the fractional currency authorized 
March 3d, 1863, in denominations of 3, 5, 15, 25,and 50 cents. 
1860 Alurray's London 57 (Hoppe) Others [presses] are 
employed in stamping the embossed medallion of the Qua 
on “postage envelopes, 1853 (¢i¢/e) Report from the Select 
Committee on “Postage Label Stamps;.. Minutes of Evi- 
féid. 1 Are you [H. Archer} the Inventor and 
Patentee of a plan for perforating the sheets of Postage 
Labels, so as to effect their instant separation without the 
aid of any cutting instrument? /é/d. 20 To engrave, priut, 
gum, and perforate the postage label stamps. /éid., For 
engraving, printing, and gumming the postage label sheets. 

Postage? (paustédz’. rare. [f. Post sd.1+ 
-AGE.] The mooring of ships to posts in a harbour ; 
the dues charged for this. : 

1868 Rep. Trial in Exeter §& Plymouth Gaz. 13 Mar., 
Nothing more than postage was paid. There were three 
Posts as shown in the map of 1738, and three or more posts 
along the Parlor, which had now been removed, but to 
which ships were moored. 


Postage stamp. [f. Postace!+Sramp sé.] 
An official stamp, either a stamp embossed on an 
envelope or impressed on a card or wrapper, or 
else (now usually) a small adhesive label having a 
specified face-valne (in Great Britain from 3d. up- 
ward), and bearing a design of a certain pattern 
and colour appropriated to its value, sold by or 
on behalf of the Post Office, to be affixed to any 
letter or packet sent by post, as a means of prepay- 
ment of postage, and as evidence of such payment. 

The design is generally the head of the Sovereign or 
Ruler (whence in Great Britain the early popular appella- 
tion ‘ Queen's head 9, or the national arms or emblems, but 


many countries use various symbolic or fanciful pictorial 
devices, historical portraits, etc. 

The name stamp was originally applied to the marks 
stamped or impressed hy the Pest Piice on letters for 
various purposes, among others that of stating whether 
they were ‘ prepaid’, ‘unpaid’, ‘free’, partly paid, or paid 
by the twopenny or other post. When adhesive labels and 
inipressed envelopes were introduced in 1840, these took the 


| marks any 


That the Letters of the several Members of | 


POSTAL. 


lace of the * paid * or ‘ prepaid‘ stamp, and appear to have 
bean Wd peice called ‘postage stamps’ from the first. The 
official and more accurate name was fostage label; but the 
popular usage prevailed; by 1850 postage label stamp was 
in official use, and finally postage stamp was accepted. The 
actual stamps (Ger. briefstempel) which continued to be 
pl i by the Post Office after 1840, to show the place 
and date of postage and arrival, and to obliterate or.deface 
the tage-label, are now usually distinguished as sost- 
obliteration-stainps or -marks. 

1840 Yimes 5 May 6/4 The Penny Postage Stamps... 
The Lords of the Treasury having ed the 6th of Ma: 
next for the issue of postage stamps. 1847 in Rep. Sel. 
Comme. Postage Label Stamfs (1852) 1 The machine 
[Archer’s} appears to be a very clever and useful inven- 
tion; we are thoroughly convinced that postage stamps 
separated by it, having jagged edges, will adhere to letters 
far hetter than those cut from the sheets by knives or 
scissors, 1854 74id. 2 Mr. Bokenham told me.. he was very 
desirous abont the sticking of the postage stamps to the 
letters, as there were pipers of 400 found daily loose in 
the bags, @ 1862 G. H. Lewes Let. to Parker (in Pear. 
son's 76th Catal, (1894) 39), E have read Fraser, and having 
read it must keep it and enclose postage stamps. 186a 
Bosten Even. Transcr, 20 July 2/1 Postage stamps have 
come extensively into public use during the present scarcity 
of silver coin. They are issued ae Post Office Depart- 
ments of eight values. [1862 S. P, Cuase Xep. Sec. U.S. 
Treas. 4 Dec. 28 It was soon discovered that stamps pre- 
pared for postage uses were not adapted to the purposes of 
currency.}] 1862 M. Bram Acs. Postmaster Gen. U.S. 
1 Dec. 133 The issue of ‘ postage currency’ by the Treasury 
Department will doubtless soon displace postage stamps 
from circulation. 1897 O. Firtn Postage Stamps 3 Every- 
one is..aware of the purpose of a postage stamp, viz. to 
prepay postage, and to serve as an indication that the proper 
amount has been paid. x907 Post Office Guide Jan. 139 
Embossed or impressed postnge stamps cut ont of envelopes, 

t-cards, letter-cards, newspaper wrappers, or telegram 
orms may be used as adhesive stamps in payment of 
postage. 


b. attrib. and Cob., as postage-stamp damper, 


| sise, statistics, systemt; esp. connected with the 


stamp Collector's Album. 


designated Depositaries of 


collecting of postage slamps as the objects of 
philatelic interest, as postage-stamp collecting, col- 
lection, collector, dealer, etc. ; postage-stamp album, 
catalogue; postage-stamp currency (U.S.) = 
postage currency : see PostacE ! 6. 

1852 Rep. Sed. Conan. Postage Label Stamps 2 The effi- 
cient working of the postage-stamp system. 1862 Boston 
Even. Transcr. 1 Avg. 2/3 The Postmaster-General and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue have approved of the 
specimens of the postage stamp currency, which will be for 
five, ten, twenty-five and fifty cents. 1862 (¢//e) Postage- 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bult. 
IT. 36: Postage-stamp damper. 


Postal (postal), a. (sd.) [a. F. postal, -ale 
(1836, ‘la convention postale conclue et signée le 
30 mars entre la France et la Grande Bretagne’), 
{. poste Post 56.2: see -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
the post; relating to the carriage of mails, 

3843 Ae. Sed. Comm. on Postage 7o Postal treaties with 
all the countries in the world. 1 Pres. Tyrea fo, Senate 
U.S. in Afessages of Presid. ean IV. 325, I transmit to 
the Senate. .a postal convention between the United States 
and the Republic of New Granada, signed in the city of 
Bogota on he 6th of March last. 1848 Croucn Bothie wv. 
235 Not for the will of the wisp.. Have even latest extensions 
adjusted a postal arrangement. 3885 det 4 & 49 Vict. c. 58 
§a (2) Within the limit of the town postal delivery of that 


| office. 1903 Y/mes 4 May 11 Great bodies of men, such as 


postal servants or dockyard servants. <a 
b. in spec. applications: postal car, a railway 


. car for the carriage of mails (U. 5.); postal card 


(U.S.) [ck F. carte fostale] = PostcarD; postal 
clerk, a clerk in a travelling railway post office 
(U.S.); postal currency = PosTaGE currency 


| (U.S.); postal guide, a handbook of information 


abont the postal service; a post-office guide; 
postal note, in /.S., an order issued by a post office 
for any required sum of less than five dollars payable 
at any other post office; postal order, a form of 
money order issued by a post office of the United 
Kingdom: it differs from the post-office order, or 
original postal money order, in being for one of 
a number of fixed sums (from 6¢. to 215.), and 
in being payable at any post office; postal union, 
aunion of the governments of various countries for 
the regulation of international postage, entered into 
at Berne on 9 October, 1874; on 1 Feb. 1894; 
all countries of the world, excepting parts of Asia 
and Africa and certain islands, were included. 

= New York Her. a4 Apr. 10/4, The *Postal Car 
Pro! le .» Postal Car and Mail Service on Railroads. 
389a Act of Congress U.S. 8 Fune Stat. XVUL. 304 The 
Postmaster-General is authorized and directed to furnish 
and issue to the public, with postage-stamps impressed upon 
them, ‘*postal cards’, manufactured of good stiff paper. 


* 1873 Chicago Tribune 17 Apr. 4/1 Postal cards, which have 


been used with great favor in England and Canada for a 
long time, will be introduced in this country on the first 0} 
next month. 31872 Act ef Congress Stat. XVUL. 310 Eve 4 
route-agent, “postal clerk, or other carrier of the mail sha 
receive any mail-matter presented to him, if properly pre- 
id by stamps. 186a }Vashington Reputlican a3 Aug. 2[1 
pecimens = the new *Postal Currency were received 10 
this city this morning.., they are now for sale in exchange 
for specie. 1868 S. M. Ciaak in U. S. Documits. No. 1347 
The postal currency was the first government issue repre- 
senting fractional parts of a dollar, and was commenced in 
August 1862, and closed in April 1863. 188: WAitakers 


POST ALONE. 


Abnanack 1882, 367/1 "Postal Money Orders (1880 Postal 
Money Notes]. nlike post office orders, they are issued 
for fixed sums. 1883 Postal Tetegr. § Lelephonic Gas. 
Would it nat be well if the newer issue were styled ‘ "pasta 
notes', as in common parlance ?..' Post-office order’ and 
‘*postat order ‘are too much alike in sound. 1899 Daily 
News 23 June 8/5 Judge Emden said that.. be had no 


difficulty .fn coming to the conclusion that a postal order | 


was nat a negotiable instrument. 1875 (/nscription) Foreign 
Post Card for countries included in the *Postal Union. 
One Penny Farthing. 1876 Brii, Postal Guide 1 Jan., 
List of countries. .comprised in the Postal Union. 

B. as sb. a. U.S. collog. Short for postal card ; 
also for postal note (Cent, Dict. 1890). b. Short 
for postal car, postal (i.e. mail) train. 

1871 W. Davsoate Let, I have already, by postal,..ac- 
knowledged receipt of your late favour. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bult, V1, 193 To furnish the secretary with postals 
to notify the members and the ps of the date of meeting. 
1891 Ann. Rep. Postin.Gen. Washington 583, 2 daily lines 
of 50-foot postals [postal railway carriages] superseding 
alines of 40-foot. 1906 The Misstonary (U.S.) June a4oft 
The circular letter, with return postal, sent ont the middle 
of April. 

Postallantoic: sce Post- B. 2. 

+ Post alone, adv. Obs. [f. Posr sl + 
ALoNng. (app. = standing alone like a post.)] 
Entirely or quite alone. (Very common in 16th c.) 

1s1q Q. Marv o¢ France Let, Hen. VIII in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. 1 1, 116 Now am J left post a lone in effect. 
41833 Faith Answ. More (1548) Fj, 1 dare nat lett him 
stonde post alane, least ye dispise him. 1543 GRAFTON Condy. 
Harding 454K yng Henry taryed poste alone inthe hishoppes 
pateyce besyde Powles, 1567 Gotoinc Ovid's Me?. vin. 
(593) 187 He left her post alone Upon the shore 1619 
Hieron Was. 1, a8 To be in a manner poast alane, like a 
pellican in the wildernesse, or as an owle in the desart. 

Postament (pdustimént). Arch. rare. (Also 
8 poatment.) [ad. It. postamento, f. fostare to 
post, foséa situation, placing, setting ; whence also 
Ger. etc. postament.) <A pedestal, a base; also, a 
framing, mounting, or moulding around a bas- 
telicf, large cameo, or the like. 

1738 [G. Smiru] Curious Relations Hi. 39a All these 
a? were railed in with Bannisters, on the Postments 
of every other were eo Pots with Orange-Trees. 1850 
Lerten tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art § 191 (ed. 9) 174 Insn- 
lated pedestals of columns (stylohates) which arose from 
continuous postaments (stereobates). 

Postanal, -antennal, -arytenoid, -audi- 
tory: see Post- B. 2; Post-angel: Post 54,2 
13; Post-apostolic: Post- B. 1. 

+ Povstate. Obs. Aphetic form of Apostate. 


1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 315 And postataes | 
an 


evel doers he favored strongliche. 1483 Caxton Cato 
Gviij, Euery one sholde say that ye were a postate. 

+ Posta‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. fost after 
+-ATION.] The placing of one thing after another. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 95 The postation of 
the wine doth not preiudice it, therefore the postponing of 
the Crosse doth not preiudice it neither. 

Post-a‘xiad, adv. ( prep.) Anat, [f. as next 
+ -ad: cf. Dextrap.] [En a post-axial direction 
(from). 

1895 Proc. Zool. Soc. 331 These two grooves are separated 
by a, .ridge (narrowing postaxiad). (hid. 73 The quadrate 
continues onwards postaxiad the dorsal imargin of the 
zygoma. 

Post-axial (péasteksiil), a. Anat. [f. L. 
fost after + Axis, Axia.) Of, pertaining to, or 
sitaated on that side of a limb (in vertebrates) 
which is posterior to a line drawn at right angles 
to the body axis through the axis of the limb. 

387a Mivart Elem. Anat. 37 And in beasts posterior, can 
be spoken of as post-axial. 1875 Sin W. Tunxer in Encycl. 
Brit. 1. Bro/a Quite recently the term srz-axial has been 
introduced as equivalent to atlantal, and Jost-arfad to sacral. 

88s Mivart Cafos The Utaa, or post-axial bone of the 
forearm, is longer than the humerus. 

lence Post-a-xially adv., in a post-axial position 
or direction ; also as prep, (cf. Post-axtaD). 

1872 Mivant Elem. Anat. 39 Distinct vertebre are 
develo both poonally and post-axially to this strip. 
3895 Proc. Zool. Soc. 331 These vertebra:..continue on 
postaxially the sacral mass, narrowing as they proceed. 

Post-bag. [f. Posr 55.2 + Baa sd.) A bag 
for carrying letters and other postal matter ; a mail- 
bag; fransf. the number of letters, etc. delivered 
to or sent from any house or person. 

1813 Moore Post-bae 284 The honour and delight of first 
fansacking the Post Bag. 1832 Basaace Econ. Manuf. 
xxviii. (ed. 3) 273 The Post-bag despatched every evening 
to one of our largest cities, Bristol, ustially weighs less than 
a hundred pounds. x8s5 Macavrav Hist, Eng. xvi. UTE. 
657. 1883 J. Martin Renin. Old Haddington aa7 Post-hags 
Were carried on horseback from Edinburgh to London. 1898 


Tit Bits a July 3a2/2 The Prince of Wales has the biggest | 


post-hag of any of the Royalties. e 

+ Post-bark. Oés. [f. Post sb.2+ Bark 56.2] 
= PackEr-Boat. 

1599 (see Pacnet sd, 1}. 1600 Mavntjov in Cal, Dec. rel, 
fret, 423 We find great lack of a t-bark to pass to and 
fra between Lough Foyle and Dublin..we have adventured 


ta erect a passage baat for that purpose, at the rate of ro/,, 


ber menserm, as the ather post-barks have. 1650 Cail, State 
Pa, ri Dorn, (1876) 26 The whole business of the post barks 
teferred hack ta the Irish Committee. a 1655 Ussner Ann. 
¥t. (1658) 161 Sending away neverthelesse a Post-barque to 
Athens, to let them know what had befallen him, 
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~+ Post-bill. Ods. [f. Post 56.2 + Bru 56.3] 


1. See quots. 

1847 Wesstee, Post-dril, a bill of letters mailed by a post- 
master, 1858 Simmonps Dret. Trade, Post-bill, a post-office 
way-hill placed in the mail-bag, or given in charge of the 
guard or driver. 1864 in Weastra; and in later Dicts. 

2. Short for Bank Post Bill; see BANK-BILL. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /nfrod, Trade 6 Post Bills on the 
Bank of England. 

Po'st-boat. [f. Posr s4.2+ Boar sé.] A boat 
or ship engaged in the conveyance of the mails, 
esp. on a regular route at fixed times; a packet- 
boat, mail-boat; also, a boat which conveys tra- 
vellers between certain points; a stage-boat. 

1600 Sir G. Fenton in Cal. Doc. ret. fret. 340, 1 await [at 
Jel ied fee a southerly wind, and a bark to put me over, 
the post t being already in freland. 1753 Hanwav 
Trav. (176a) Fu xvie 73 We found the place inhabited by 
some..tartars, who ply on the river with open post boats, 
1879 Batrs Egystian Bonds V1. vi. 162 Thence by the post- 
boat on the canal to Part Said. 1897 Edind. Rev. Oct. 455 
It is sunset when one arrives by the post-boat. 

+ Post-book!, Oés. [f. Postz.! 8 + Book sé.) 
A book’in which accounts are posted ; a ledger. 

1727-41 Cuamaras Cycl. s.v. Book, Ledger, or Leger-Book, 
sometimes also called the great dock, and the posi-book. 
41734 Noatnu Lives (1826) 11}. 165 Proposed a sort of 
past-book to be kept, in which the merchants should have 
their accounts. 

Po'st-book2, rave. [f. Post sb2 + Boox sd.) 
A book containing the regulations of a post-service. 

1763 Smotrerr Trav. (1766) I. viii. 135, 1 pulled out the 
past-hook, and began to read..the article which orders, that 
the traveller who cames first shall be first served. 

Post-box: see Post sé.) 9, 6.2 13. 

Po'st-boy. [f Post s4.2+ Boy sd.1] 

1. A boy or man who rides post ; a letter-carrier. 

1588 Cal. Border Papers 1. 320 Sum Skotes..mett with 
the post boay of Morpett bychanse..and tooke away his 
horse and pakkett. 1624 Rutland ASS. (1905) 1V. 527 Paid 
to a poet boy fora letter from bah Lord, vj@. 1672 R. Witp 
Declar. Lib, Conse. 4,1 suddenly heard the Post-boy blow 
his Horn near my Window, | 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6137/3 
The Post-Boy who was bringing the Glaucester and Bristal 
Mails to London. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 49 P13 A road 
through which..the post-boy every day and night goes and 
returns. 31881 Besant & Rice ChaJi. of Fleet i. vi, 122 
We heard the summaas of the postboy’s horn, and Cicely 
presently ran in with a letter in her hand. G 

2. The postilion of a stage-coach, post-chaise, or 
hired carriage; = PosTILIon 3. 

1707 Cuamaracayne Pres. St. Eng. uw (ed. aa) 443 If any 
Gentleman desire to ride Post..Post-Horses are always in 
readiness,.only 3d. is demanded for every English Mile; 
and, for every Stage, to the Post-Boy 4d. for conducting. 
1733 Firtoinc Jom Thums uv, Tha' they shauld fly as 
swift as the gods, when they Ride on behind that post- 
boy, Opportunity. 19777 SHERInAN Trip Scard. 1. i, Pay 
the postboy, and take the portmanteau. 1782 WEER 
Gilpin azo Away went Gilpin, and away Went postboy at 
his heels, The postboy's harse right glad to miss The lame 
hering of the wheels. 1853 Lytton J/y Novel xu. xxxiii, 
The post-boys cracked their whips, and the wheels rolled 


away. 
Postbrachial, -branchial, -c@cal, -calca- 
neal: see Post- B. 2; Post-butt: Post sd.1 9; 
Post-canonical, etc.: Posr- B. 1. 
Post captain : see Post 54.3 4b. 
Po'st-car. [f. Posr 5d.2 + Car sb.1] A car 
for the conveyance of mails; also, a car for the 


conveyance of travellers posting. 

1694 Penn Trav, (1714) 203 We immediately took a Post. 
carr, and came next day about two in the afternoon ta 
Cleve. 822 Sir R. Witson Priv. Diary (1861) J, 14a The 
boyard..gave every aid, and a little car into the hargain 
for the soldiers, as being larger than the post cars. 

Postcard (pést;kard). [f Post s6,.2 + Carp 
36.2] A pasteboard card of a regulation size, bear- 
ing a representation of a postage stamp or an 
equivalent design, officially sold to be ase for cor- 
tespondence. Also, since 1 Sept. 1894, a blank, 
private, or anofficial card of the same dimensions 
(blank postcard) to be farnished with an adhesive 
stamp for the proper amount of postage. 

The posteard issued in Great Britain x Oct. 1870 cost §a.; 
cards of higher prices from 14. to 3d. were issued later 
for foreign correspondence (the first being the 14¢. card of 
3875); since 1879 the teard rate for countries within 
the postal union has been ta An equivalent rate for 
foreign correspondence is used in most other countries; 
but for iaternal correspondence their rates differ. Pictorial 
or picture postcards are cards (usually blank) beariog a 
picture on the reverse side, tbe sending and collection of 
which began to become prevatent shortly before rgoo. 

3870 Oct, 1 (/nscription) Post Card, ‘The address only to 
be written on tbis side. Halfpenny. 1870 Dame Europa’s 
School 16 He wrote home to his mother, on the back of a 
halfpenny Vea card, so that all the letter carriers might see 
how pious he was. 1872 Punch 3 Feb. 51/2 He gets a post- 
card infarmiag him that he is proposed to the House. 1890 
fall Mall Gaz. 1 Feb. a/3 The post-card was an Austrian 
invention, bronght out in 1868, with a separate issue the 
following year for Hungary...We adopted the plan in 1870. 
1899 Picture post-card [see Picruze sé. 6d). 190: Daily 
News 26 Mar. 5/1 The idea of the postcard first came to 
Dr. Stephan, late German Postmaster-General, who sub- 
mitted his plan ofa ere, which was rejected at the time, 
toa German Postal Congress in 3865. attrib, 1897 Westm. 
Gaz, a2 Feb, 3/2 Having adopted the custom of book-reten- 
tion by the post-card system. 1899 /éid, 19 Aug. 8/1 They 
have supplied the market with a postcard album, 
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| whatever their origin, were 


POST-COACH. 


Post-caroche, to -carrier: see Post 34.2 12. 


Post-cart (péest)kist), ff. Posr 356.2 + 
Cart sé.) A cart in which local mails are carried. 
Also attrié, 

1826 Miss Mitroro Vitlage Ser. 1. (1863) 243 Here is the 
post-cart coming up the road at its most respectable rumble. 
1884 Aanch. Exam. 29 Nov. 4/6 The trains are all late, 
and the Icarts do not reach their destinations, 1889 
Baralk Window in Thrums qe Jamie was to..came on ta 
Thrums from Tilliedrum in the post-cart. 1906 Westut. 
Gas. 5 Apr. 7/1 An important post-cart service runs via 
Greytown aaa Middle Drift into the native territories, 

Postcava (poust;ké-vi). Anat. [f. Post- A. 2 
+ Cava for vena cava.] The inferior vena cava: 
so called as being behind or posterior in animals 
generally, Hence Postea-val a, 

1866 (see Parcavat]. 31882 Wiper & Gace Anat. Technol, 
331 By Owen the two are designated as the gostcar‘al and 
precaval veins,..We have ventured to omit the vena and 
to designate them as simply pracave and posteava. 

Post-cedar: see Post s.1 9. Postcentral, 
-cephalic, -cerebellar, -cerebral: Post- B, 2. 

Post-chaise (pdu'st){2z), sb. Also coflog. poat- 
chay, -shay, Po'cnaise, pocHaY. (f. Post 5.2 + 
Cuaise.] A travelling carriage, either hired from 
stage to stage, or drawn by horses so hired: nsed 
in the 18th and earlier half of the rgth centary. 

Tn Engng usually having a closed body, seated for from 
two ta four persons, the driver or postilion riding on one of 
the horses. 

31712 Lond. Gaz, No. 5027/5 The Earl of Strafford arrived 
here in a Post-Chaise. “1756-7 tr. Keyséer's Trav. (1760) }. 
gar There is scarce any other way of travelling from Ganev 
to Italy than in post-chaises which will hald two persons, 
with a covering over head, and room for two trunks behind : 
they have but two wheels, 1781 F. Grevitte Afaxines, 
Char. & Ref. 19 He was told af the late invention of post- 
chays, of their great expedition, conveniency and cheapness. 
380 Dickens Old C. Shop xivii, Kit's mother and the 
single gentleman, ..speeding onward in the post-chaise-and- 
four. 1889 G. Finotavy Ang. Rattvay 3 At the commence- 
ment of the present century..communication between the 
smaller towns was by post-chaises..for the wealthy. 

attrib, 1763 Stone in PArl. Trans. LAI. 197 Cases where 
the patient..caught cold, as a post-chaise did. 1794 
W. Fetton Carriages t. 8 A Chariot or Post-Chaise body. 
These bodies differ not in the least... By the addition of a 
coach-box to the carriage-part, they are called Chariots, 

Hence Post-ohaise v., co/log., intr. to travel by 
post-chaise; ‘¢rams. to convey in or carry off in 
a post-chaise. rare. 

1854 Twacxeray Newcomes xv, The Colonel delighted in 

st-chaising—the rapid transit through the country amused 
im, and cheered his spirits, 1871 [see Po'cuaise). 

Post-cha-riot. [f. Post sd.2 + Cuarior.] 
A chariot for travelling post; spec. a light four- 
wheeled carriage of the 18th and early 19th c., 
differing from a post-chaise in having a driver’s 
seat in front. 

1609 Hottano Ainm. Marcell. 375 Messala..mounted her 
inta a swift post-chariot, and with a maine pace rode away. 
1741-70 Extz. Carter Lett. (1808) 423 Miss Deane got into 
a post-chariot at Canterhury. 1762 Got.osm. Vash 49 He 
usually travelled to Tunbridge, in a post chariot and six 

reys, with out-riders, 1828 Prancue Descen? Danube 69 

he sight of a post-chariot whirling along. 

Post-choreic,-choroid : see Post- B.1,A.2b. 

Post-cla‘ssie 2. = next. 1890 in Cent, Diet. 


Post-cla‘ssical, a. [f. Post- B. 1+ Crassi- 
cau.) Occurring or existing subsequent to the 
classical period of any langnage, literature, or art ; 
Spec. of the Greek and Latin. 

1867 Devtsew Rene. (1874) 1 The classical and postclassicat 
materiats that tie erate through it [the Talmud]. 1898 
Datly News 1a Nav. 4/5 All this..saggests that gypsies, 

i 5 loesicl immigrants from 
India into Earope by way of the Levant. 

So Post-ola‘ssicism, a grammatical or ortho- 
graphical form of the post-classical period. 

1906 Acadenty 7 Apr. 331/1 Perhaps the most remarkahle 
post-classicism in the treatise is the appeal to the reader, as 
in ScaryrmO. Saws, ‘ohserve how’, in p. 29. 

Postecla’vicle. zat. and Zool. [f. Post- 
A.2b.J]_ The posterior bone of the scapular arch 
of some fishes. 

1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim, Life 416 The Ganoidet 
and Teleoster have glee | bones known as supra.clavicle, 
clavicle, inter-clavicle, and post-clavicle, all derived ap- 
parently from the skin and liatng membrane of the branchial 
cavity, and present in ‘none of the higher Vertebrata. 

So Postclavicular a., situated behind the 
clavicle; pertaining to the postclavicle. 

1870 Rotieston Anim. Life 44 The clavicle overlaps a 
postclavicutar bar. ane 

Postclitellian (-klsiteliin), a. (s6.) Zool, 
[f. Post- B. 2 + CLIrELt-umM + -1AN.] Belonging 
to that division of earthworms in which the male 
genital apertures are situated behind the clitellam 
or thickened band, b. sé. An earthworm of this 
division. . 4 

[1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 207.) 1888 [see 
IxtRACLITELLIAN} - 

Post-coach (péerst,kéat{). [f. Post 5b.2 + 
CoacH sé.) A stage-coach used for carrying mails, 
a mail-coach ; a stage-coach generally. 


Lauderdale Papers (Cainden) 69 The D, Hamilton 
taathe E. of Tweedale. .goe in coch to Belford, from thence 


POST-COMMON. 


on horsback to York, and from thence hy the post-coch 
to London, -1685 Royal Proclam, 7 Sept. in Lond, Gaz. 
No. 2068/1 That they presume not to set up any Foot-Post, 
Horse-Post, Post or Stage-Coach. 1787 //ist. Europe ui. in 
Ann, Reg. 32/1_ A common fevely post coach or two, 
with a couple of hired chaises. 1849 VV. & Q. 1st Ser. I. 33/t 
A new post-coach had been set up whic performed the 
journey to Bath ina single day. 1861 Dickens Gt Expect, 
xxxiii, We got into our post-coach and drove away. 
Postcolumellar, -comitial: see Post- B. 2,1. 


+ Post-co‘mmon. Oés. [Altcred from med.L, 
postcommiinio: see next, and ef, Common sd. 4, 


2. 8.] = PostT-COMMUNION. 

1380 St. Bernard 1110 in Horstm. Altengi, Leg. (1878) 
59 God.,enspired him of an orisoun, To seyn at his post. 
comonn., Aftur pe post-comonn was i-songe He Ge 
his orisoun. ¢ 1460 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 91 When 
be preste hath don his masse,..A-nobur oryson he moste 
say,..Pe ‘post comen’ men don hit calle. 1493 Festival? 
(W. de W. 1515) 33 The postcomyn is not sayd [on Easter 
eve). 
Communion then followeth the post-common with the 
Collects. 


Postcommunicant: see Post- A. 2a. 

Post-commu'nion, s/. (a.) [ad. med.L. 
postcommiinio, -in-em ; cf. F. postcommunion (OF, 
also pocumenton, 1287 in Godef.); see Posr- B. 1¢ 
and ComauNnIon.] The ora part of the eucharistic 
office which follows the act of communion, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 442 b/1 After the preest sayth the 
postcommunyon whiche is so named .. for thys that it is 
sayd after the preest bath receyued the precyons sacra- 
mente of the anlter. 1548-9 Sé. Con. Prayer, Communion 
(Rabrie), ‘hen shall the Clarkes syng the post Commnnion. 
1657 Srarrow Bk. Com. Prayer 241 The last is the Post- 
Communion, or, Thankeneang, which with us is nothing 
but that holy Hymn [Gloria in Excelsis]. 1853 Dare tr. 
Baldeschis Ceremonial 128 At the Post-Communion the 
Bishop again goes to the faldstool. 1902 Wests. Gaz 
11 Aug. 5/2 The Post-Commnnion was said by the Arch- 
bishop and the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ was sung by the choir 
to mnsic by Sir John Stainer. 

B. adj. Succeeding or following the act of 

communion ; used after communion. 

1890 Cent. Dict. sv., A post-communion collect. Afod. 
The post-communion address in Presbyterian churches, 

Post-connubial to -cosmic: see Post- }3. 1. 

Postcostal (post kp'stal), a. [f. Post- B.2 + 
L. costa, after Costat.] Behind a rib; sfec. in 
Entom, situated next behind the costal vein or 
nervure of the wing. 

1826 Kirey & Spr. Entomol. WN. xxxv. 608 The Inter- 
mediate, Area is that which fies between the postcostal or 
mediastinal nervure and the anal fold of the wing. 18 
Todd's Cych Anat. 11. 927/1_ The second tongitndinal 
nervure is the post-costal. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Post- 
costal, behind a rib. 

Postcoxal, -cruciate, -cubital: sec Post- 
B. 2. Posteribrate: sce Post- A. 1. 

Post-date (pést,dé't), sd. [f. Post- A.rb + 
Date sb.2 So F. postdate, obs, postidate.} A date 
affixed to a document, or assigned to an event, later 
than the actual date. 

161r Cotcr., Postidate, a Post-date. 1701 H. WaStEY in 
Phil. Trans. XXV.1997 The Reason of these Post-Dates 
was, because..a Book was by how much the Newer, by so 
much the more Vatuable. 

Post-date (past,dzit), v. [f. Posr- A. ra+ 
DatEv. So mod.F. fostdater (1752 in Hatz.- 
Darmm.); formerly postidater (1549 in Littré).] 
trans. To affix or assign a later than the actual 
date to (a document, book, event, etc.). 

1624 Donne Devotions Medit. ix. (ed. 2).199 This were to 
antidate, or to postdate their Consultation, not to giue 
Phisicke. 1679 C. Nesse Antichrist 203 Our own apt- 
hess to antedate promises, and to tdate threatnings. 
17or_H. Wantey in PAil. Trans. XXV. 1997 Other Books 
are Post-dated that they might be accounted New. 1809 
R, Lancroao /ntrod. Trade 17 Knowing the same [bill] to 
be post-dated. 1891 C. Lowa in 19¢h Cent. Dec. 861 Many 
of the Berlin pew spare which are (naeleatees in the evening 
are post-dated by a day. [So with the French daily papers.] 

Hence Post-da'ted A//. a, 

_36az Donne Serm., cxii (ed. Alford) IV. 571 Prophecy 
is but antedated Gospel, and Gospel is but post-dated 

Prophecy. 1797 Goowin Enguirer 1, iii. 16 A case more 
frequent than that of post-dated genius, 1866 CaumP 
Banking iv. 89 Post-dated cheques, i.e. cheques bearin 
date suthequete to the actual drawing, are Hlegal [legal 
since 1882]. 

Po'st-day. [f. Posr sJ.2 + Day sb.] The day 
on which the post or mail is due or departs. 

1670 G. HI. Hist. Cardinals n.1. 107 Every Post-day they 
send them whole dozens of Pacquets of Letters. 1679 Har- 
wett in Jenison Popishk Plot 27,1 Have expected to hear 
from you these three or four Pe yS past. 31803 Marv 
Cuartton Wife § Mistress 1V. 215 Me, Anbrey,. .recol- 
lecting that it was foreign post-day, very wisely résolved to 
return home immediately, and write to her husband, 1890 

'R, Bonorewooo ‘ Col. Keformer (1891) 329 This particular 
morning happened to be that of the wert post-day. 

Postdental, -digital: see Post- B. 2. Post- 
destination, -determined: see Post- A. 1. 
Post-diastolic, -dicrotic: see Post- B. 1, 

Post-dilu‘vial, ¢. [f. asnext+-aL.] a. Geol, 
Posterior to the diluvial or drift period. b. ge.= 
POST-DILUVIAN. 

1823 Buckiany Relig. Diluv, 190 The diluvial and 
diluvial formations J] am now speaking of, mel J. Tart 

Atind in Matter (1892) 194 The postdiluvial period presents 


1683 tr. Nomish Mass-bk. 96 After the Canon and , 
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man with a knowledge of the dangerous tendencies of 
hnoman nature, and the retributive conseqnences. 


Post-diluvian (pésstdilivian), @. and sé, 
f. Post. B. 1 + L. diluvi-wm a deluge + -an. 
30 F, postatluvien adj, (Littré).] 
A. adj. Existing or occurring after the Flood or 
Noachian deluge. 
1680 Lawson Arle into Treasury 9 The Ante-diluvian and 


Post-dituvian Patriarchs, that is, the Fathers that lived 
before and after the Flood. 1759 Wrstry iVés. (1872) 11. 


496 Nothing on the postdilnuvian earth could be more 
pleasant than the road from hence. 1 G. CHatmras 
Caledonia 1.1. i. 15 The pristine ages of the post-dituvian 


world, 1877 Dawson Orig. World xiii 285, I have referred 
above only to the question of historic or postdiluvian man, 
B. sé. One who lived, or lives, after the Flood. 

1684 T. Buaxnet 7%. Earth 1. 221 If they altow the post- 
diluvians to have liv’d six hundred. .years, that being clearly 
beyond the standard of our fives. vee Steere Jatler 
No. 264 25 Methusalem might be half an Hour in telling 
what a Clock ie was; but as for us Postdiluvians, we ought 
to do every Thing in Hast. 1830 Jas. Dovctas Truths 
Relig. tii, (1832) 140 The history of the first postdiluvians 
has indeed passed away. 

+ Post-disseisin (péustdisfzin). Old Law. 
[f Post- A. 1b+Du1ssgisix.] A second or sub- 
sequent disseisin; also, a writ that lay for him 
who had a second time been disseised of his lands 
and tenements by one from whom he had recovered 
them by novel disseisin. 

{1308-9 Rolls of Parit. 1, 276/1 Le dit Henry porta bref 
nostre Seignur le Roi ge ore est de postdisseisine vers le dit 
Johan.) 1535 tr. Matura Brevium (1544) 128 Yf he be put 
out of the same tenementes by the same person agaynst 
whom he hath reennered then he shal hauea post disseyson, 
anda reddisseyson. 1607 CowE.t Joterpr., Post disseisin.. 
is a writ given by the statute of West. 2. cap. 26, and lyeth 
for him that bauing recouered lands or tenements by (A7e- 
etpe quod reddaf) vpon default, or reddition, is againe dis- 
seised by the former disseisour. 1848 in Wuarton Law Lex, 

So + Post-dissei-sor, one who a second time 


disseises another of his lands. 


POSTER. 


that the ‘jumping competitions would begin at three o'clock’ 
bronght numbers on to the grassy banks, 1898 /di/d. 10 May 
6/6 ‘The posted certificate at the booking-office [of the Al- 
hambra]. .ordered the dancer complete rest ‘ for her voice’. 

Postee, variant of PovustiE Ods., power. 

|| Posteen, postin. Also ¢rvon. poshteen, 
-tin, [Pers 2 postin leathern, f. rws) 
post skin, hide.] ~“‘An Afghan leathern pelisse, 


generally of sheepskin with the fleece on’ ole. 

1815 Exvrninstonr Acc. Caudui (1842) 11. 59 At that 
season, they also wear brown and grey woollen great coats, 
and posteens. 186a Punjab Trade Kep. 65 (V.) Otter skins 
from the Hills and Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis. 1882 Mas. B. M. Crokra Proper Pride 11. ii. 25 
The head-man of (an Afghan) village, ina richly-embroidered 
poshteen. 1904 Sine bh. Papers relating to Thibet, We 
would recommend that both escort and support should have 
clothing on winter scale with poshtins for sentries. 


+ Postel). 04s. Also 2-4 postle, 7 postil. 
[s. OF. poste? (1160-74 in Godef. Compi.), mod.F, 


| potean post, dim. of OF. post: see Post sd.1 and 


1647 N. Bacon Dise, Govt, Eng. 1. \xix. (1739) 183 Redis- | 


seisors and Postdisseisors found upon verdict before the 
Sheriff, Coroners, and Knights, shal! be imprisoned. 1768 
Buacksrone Comm 111, x. 188 He shalt have a writ of 
post-disseisin against him; which subjects the post-disseisor 
to the same penalties as a re-disseisor. 

| Postdo:rsolum, -ulum, Zzufom. [mod.L.. 
f. Post- B, 2 + *dorsulum, dim. of dorsum back.] 
‘The middle-piece between the mesophragm and 
the postscutellum’ (Kirby and Spence). 

1826 Kiasy & Sp. Entomol, 111. xxxv. 570 The first 
external piece of the metathorax is the postdorsolum. 

Post-drill, -driver: see Post sh,.1 9, 6.2 12. 

Poste, obs. f. Post; var. Povstie Obs. 

| Postea (pousti\i). Lew. [L. posiea after- 
wards, lit. ‘after those things’; being the first word 
of the usual beginning of the record.] That part 
of the record of a civil process which sets forth the 
proceedings at the trial and the verdict given. 

1596 Bacon Max. § Use Com, Lazw u. i. (1635) 21 Against 
the day they should have appeared above, to returne the 
verdict read in the Conrt above, which returne is called a 
Postea, a 1627 Fuetcuer Wife for Month v.ii, Sub-paenas 
and fosteas. ¥ Lond. Gaz. No. 4508/3 A Postea, or 
Record of Nisi Prins, between Morris, Plaintiff, and Jordan, 
Defendant, was..delivered by mistake..to a Person who 
had no Right to receive it. 1768 Ruackstonr Come. 11, 
xxiv. 386 Whatever, in short, is done subsequent to the 
joining of issne and awarding the trial, it is entered_on 
record, and is called a fostea. 1829 Bentuam Justice § Cod. 
Petit. 154 Clerk of the common bails, posteas, and estreats. 

Posted (péustéd), a. [f. Posr sil + -zp 2.) 
Furnished with or having posts. Also in comb., 
as four-posted (see Four C. 2). 

157a Asp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 412 This shop. .is 
made like the terrace, fair railed and posted, fit for men to 


| stand upon in any triumph or shew. 1614 /nv. in Trans. 


post- H 


Cumb. & West, Arch, Soc. U1. 115 One posted bedd with 
teaster and curtaines. 1798 //ni] Advertiser 17 Nov. 2/2 
A good and substantial wind corn posted mill. 1828 Lie 
Planter Jamaica 35 The furniture consisted of a table and 
a chair, with a posted bed. 


Posted, #//. a.) [f. Post v1 + -Ep1J 
+1. Sent or gone away quickly like a post; de- 
parted quickly. Ods. 


1602 Munpay tr. Palmerin of Eng. 1. i, To recount thy 
posted pfeasare and also to thinke on thy present ensuing 


paine, . 
_2. Carried by or sent through the post; placed 
in a post-office letter-box for dispatch. 


1848 MeCuntocn 7aration u. vii. (1852) 318 There has 
been a great increase in the number of Eel letters. 


3. Entered in a ledger or account-book. 
wah Lucxomse //ist, Print. 268 Fullepoints serve..to 


and lo connect the posted Article with its contingent 


valuation. 
_ Posted, f//. 2.2 [f. Post v.2 + -Ep1,j Cut 
into the form of a post; ‘squared’: see Post v.2 1. 

Posted, //.a.3 [f. Post v.3 + -EplJj 

1, Set in position, stationed, arranged. 

1796 Instr. § Reg. Cavatry (1813) 144 ‘The point where 
the head of a column enters an alignement, and which is 
marked by a posted person. 1887 Ruskin Preterita U1. 
190 We drove under some posted fietd-batteries into Basle. 

2. Pasted or fixed up in a prominent place, as 
a public notice. 


1897 Daily News & June 3/3 The pnsted announcement 


| swiftly. Also fig. 


-EL2,] A door-post, gate-post. 

1178 Lamb, Hom. 127 pa postles and pet ouerslaht of 
ure hnse. craogs Lay. 1316 Pa comen heo to pan bunnen 
pa Hercules makede mid muchete his strengde pat weoren 
postles longe of marmon stane stronge. _@ 1300 Cursor A. 
14980 Bunden pat pai soght pis ass Pai fand bi a postet, 
1377 Lanct. P. Pi. 13. xvi. 54 Pe powere of bis postes 
[AFS.C. postles}. a 1631 Donna Serm. evi, (ed. Alford) 
1V. 459 ‘The Blood of that amb is not sprinkled upon the 
Postils of that door. 

+ Postel 2. Ods. rare. [ad. OF. posterle, potelle 
(1355, 1419 in Godef. Comp.) :—late L. posterula 
Postrery.] A postern or small gate. 

c1400 Cursor M. 7675 (Cott.) Bot micof vte bi night him 
fete, Vte at a prine dern postel (Gott. & Trin. posterne}. 

Postem, -e, variants of PostumE O6s. Post- 
embryonal, -embryonic: see Post- B. 1. 

Po'st entry, po’st-entry. [Post- A.1b.] 

1. A subsequent or late entry. 

1888 Pail Alall G. 3x May 10/2 The entries..show..a 
decrease on last year's total of 122, which may possibly be 
made up yet by post entries. 1888 Daily News 9 July 5/8 
Post entries have brought the number of probable competi- 
tors up to something more than the average. 

2. spec. a, An additional or supplemental entry, 
in the manifest of a vessel, of an item or items of 
dutiable merchandise omitted at the time of the 
entry of the vessel at the custom-house. The 


warrant issued on this is a Post-warrant. 

1662 Order Ho. Comun. as to Customs (1663) 14 Poste 
Entries Inward to passe without Fee under five shillings. 
19735 Lond. Gaz. No. 6433/1 They..have_been.. permitted 
to make Post-Entries eat with the Officer of Excise. 
181a J. Smyvru Pract. of Customs (1821) 18 When the Post 
Warrant is received, the date and number of each Post 
Entry must be inserted. 1832-52 MeCutrocn Dict. Comm. 
1047 When goods are weighed or measured, and tbe mer- 
chant has got an account thereof at the Custom-house, and 
finds his entry, already made, too small, he must make a post 
or additionat entry for the surplusage, in the same manner 
as the first was done...A merchant is always in time, prior 
to the clearing of the vessel, to make his post. 

b. A subsequent entry in book-keeping. 

1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) I. 33 No entry was 
made..except a post age some time alterwards. 1847 
Wenstea, Vost-entry..2. In book-keeping, an additional or 
subsequent entry. 

Poster} (péestar). [f. Post v.1 + -ER 1] 

. One who travels ‘post’, expeditiously, or 
Now vare or Obs. 

1605 Suaxs, Afacd. . iii. 33 The weyward Sisters, hand 
in hand, Posters of the Sea and Land, ‘hus doe goe, about, 
about. 12651 Davenant Gondibert 1. vii xxxvili, At this, 
Gottho alights as swiftly post As Posters mount, 1816 
Keatince Zrav. I. Pref. 9 A poster of ronds will write 
rapidly; a sick man querulonsly [ete.]. «1845 Hoop Lament 
Be i, Obeavy day! O day of woe! To misery a poster. 

+2. A messenger, a carrier of news. Ofs. 

1605 J. Metvitt, Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 606 The 
poster of newis athort the world. 

3. A_post-horse. m2 

1817 T. L. Peacock Afelincourt iii, Mr. Hipgy's travet- 
ling chariot was rattled up to the door by four igh-mettled 
posters from the nearest inn, 1849 THACKRRAY Pendennis 
xv, There were no cattle, save the single old pair of posters. 

4. One who posts a letter. 

1884 Manch. Exant. 31 June 5/4 Ut wilt be the duty of 
the officer in attendance to stamp the form with the office 
stamp, and hand it back to the poster. 

Poster 2 (powster).  [f. Post 2.2 + -ERI,] 

1. One who posts or sticks up bills; a bill-poster. 

1864 [see bil/-poster, Buu $6.8 11}. 2 

2. A placard posted or displayed in 2 public 
place as an announcement or advertisement. 

Pictorial or picture poster, a placard consisting mainly 
of a picture or illustration. 

31838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxx, We'll have posters ont 
the first thing in the morning. 1861 //ustr. Lond. News 
6 July 3/3 A most seditions ‘poster’ with which all the 
walls..were placarded. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells vii, 
The poster, scarlet Jetters on a white ground, was effective. 
190a Westm. Gaz. 9 June 2/3 By his cartoon for n poster, 
“'Vhe Woman in ite’, one of his biographers states that 
he [Fred. Walker] may be said to have started the fashion 
of artistic advertising in this country. ; J 

3. atirib. and Comd., as poster artist, cloth, 
-collector, designer, -hoarding, -making, pilfering ; 
poster-like adj.3 poster-mantac, one who has a 
mania for collecting posters. 


noble 


POSTE RESTANTE. 


1895 Chap-Book 11. 471 For the benefit of Poster Col- 
lectors a special edition of fifty copies has been printed on 
Japan paper. 189§ Standard 23 Nov. 5/1 There exist two 
or three catalogues ratsoundés which ure indispensable to 
the termaniac. 1895 Pall Mall G. 16 Dec. 8/1 An 
exquisitely clever and amusing design, that would take the 
blue ribbon, judged ues een of artistic poster-making. 
1896 Daily News 28 Nov. 6/1 Portraits of some of the lead- 
ing poster artists, with selections from their works, 1899 
Wester. Gas. 11 Mar, 2/1 It is said. .that the new custom 
of poster-collecting causes persons to strip these designs 
from the walls when opportunity offers. 1906 Athenwume 
9 June 710/1 Whose work amongst that of our own painters 
seemed somewhat abrupt and posterlike. 

| Poste restante (postjrestivat). [Fr., = re- 
maining (at the) post office.) A direction written 
upon a letter which Is to remain at the post office 
till called for; ia English use, transferred to the 
department In a post office in which letters for 
travellers or visitors are kept Hll applied for. 

1768 Sanau Oszorn Pol. §& Soc. Lett. g Feb, (1890) 181 
Your brother’s letter to you Postrestant at Turin will 
ocquaint you of his success. 1717 ee Geo. Selwyn § 
Contemg. (1844) TIL. 230 You will address your answer to 
this to Paris, Poste Restante, 1816 Byron Let. to Moore 
5 Dec., Direct to me here, Joste restante. 1822 W. Invina 
in Lye & Let?. (1864) 11. 131 Do write to me,and direct your 
letters ‘poste restante, Dresden’, 1844 E. FitzGeratp Lett, 
(1889) I. 139 As you give me no particular direction, I wrote 
to you at the Poste Restante there [Florence]. 1880 877, 
Postal Guide 92 There is a Poste Restante both at the 
General Post Office St. Martin's-le-Grand, and at the 
Charing Cross Post Office, where letters ‘to be called for’ 
can be obtained between the hours of 9 a.m. aod 5 P.M. 

+ Posterga-neous, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. 
postergane-us (Ccelius Antel.) (f. post Cergetm behind 
the back) + -ous.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Posterganeous..belonging to the 
backside or hinder part of the body. 

Posterial (ppstierial), a. rare. ([irreg. f. L. 
poster-us coming after or behind + -2AL.) 

1, Pertaining to the hinder parts or posteriors. 

143a-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 171 His tes posterialle, 
or ie setiene of egestion, /dd, IV. 37%. 1832 Caz. 
tye Sart. Res. wt. x, No license of fashion can allow a man 
of delicate taste to adopt the posterial luxuriance of a 
Hottentot. 

2. Tumed towards the hinder side. 

1866 Tate Brit. Mullusks iv. 205 The apex is posterial 
and sinistral. 


Posterior (pgstie-rios), a. and sd. (adv.) Also 
6-8 -our. [a. L. posterior, compar. of poster-us 
or poster coming after, following, future, f. pos? 
prep., after. Perh. repr. AF. *Zosterfour = F. 
posiérieur («5th c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


A. adj. 

1. Later, subsequent in time ; opposed to prior. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1308/2 The posteriour 
Greekes saye, that Chryste dydde not eate his Paschall 
lambe in the daye ns ee hy the lawe. 1653 Lo. Vaux 
tr. Gedeau's St. Paud Aij, The swelling criticismes, or vaine 
Philosophy of posteriour writers. ie ae J. Warton Ess. 
Pope (ed. 4) 1. iii. 135 The precepts of the art of y were 

terior to practise. 1790 Patey //ore Paxil. Rom. ii. 16 
The Epistle to the Romans is posterior even to the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 1833 Lvec, Princ. Geol, 111. 

Proofs of the posterior origin of the lava, 1884 D, Huntea 
tr. Reuss’s Hist. Canon i. 3 Found only in the literature 
posterior to the exile. 

2. Coming after in a series or order. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 11g So it is manifest, that where the 
nteriour body giveth way, as fast as the posteriour cometh 
on, it maketh no noise, be the motion never so great, or 
swift, 185: Nicnot Archit, ffeav, 286 While Man.. 
helieves. .often that the line is straight—seeing neither its 
anterior nor its posterior convolutions. 

3. Hinder; situated behind, or farther back than 
something else. Opposed to anferior. 

Especially frequent in Anatomy in reference to the hinder 
of two organs or parts. 

163a Litucow /rav. 1. 52 The belly of one ioyned with 
the posterior part of the other. 12741 Mowro Anat, Nerves 
(ed. 31 47 The posterior clinoid Processes of the sphenoid 
Bone. 1794 S. Wituiams Vermont 90 Two bags, situated 
in the posterior parts of the hody. 283: Brewster Optics 
Xxxv. 288 The two parts into which the iris divides the eye 
are called the anterior and the posterior chambers. 1868 
Duncan tr, Figuier’s Insect IV. Introd, 7 The legs are 
called anterior, posterior, and intermediate. 

B. sb, 1. p/, Those who come after; descendants, 
posterity ; rarely sing. a descendant. 

1534 Moan Treat. Passion Wks. 1309/2 When I speake 
of the churche of Grece in this errour: I speake but of the 

steriours, 1§60 Goodli Hist. Lucres & Eurtalus (r567} 
iv, Hys posteriars shal] shewe for theyr noblenes a gylted 
bull, , 1816 Scorr Ofd Mort. xxviii, Neither he, nor his 
Posteriors from generation to generation, shall sit upon it 
Ony mair, 1889 in Spectator g Nov. 634/2 ‘No ways in- 
tani -And lineal postarior to bud Aysculapius’. [Anglo- 


2. p/. The hinder parts of the body; the buttocks. 
[After late L. posteridra.] 
169 Daum. or Hawtn. Conv. B. Yonson Wks. (1711) 
red Poor pedantick schoolmaster, sweeping his living 
rom the posteriors of little children. ¢ 1645 Hower Left. 
41650) 11. 8 You know what answer the Fox gave the Ape 
when he would have borrowed part of his taile to cover his 
eriors. 32706 E. Waap H/ooden World Diss. (1708) 102 
© dro s upon his Knees or Posteriors, 180 Htecey 
Axim, Biog. (1813) 1. 72 The Pigmy Ape. .. The posteriors 
are naked and callons. : 
b. The binder part or back side (of anyihing). 
Vou. VII 
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3646 G. Damiet Poems Wks. (Grosart) 1, 41 He oft could 
take Things from th’ Posteriors of an Almanacke, Very 
behoofull to the Regimen Of health. 

+3. ce The later part. ( facetious.) Obs. rare—'. 

1888 Snacks. £.Z.L. v. £ 94 To congratulate the Prin- 
cesse at her Pauilion, in the posteriors of this day, which 
the rude multitude calt the after-noone, Lbid. 96. 

C, adv. Subsequently ; posteriorly. 

3826 G. S. Faser Dific. Romanism (1853) 43 He wrote 
posterior to both these Councils, 8: Pasir Hist, En- 
guéry \t 153 [He] wrote posterior to alf these authors. 

Posterioric (ppsticriyg'rik), a. rare~'. [f. 
A PosTenrori + -1c.] Of a posterioré origin. Hence 
Posterio‘rically adv., in an a posteriori way, 

ahs Amen oun 7 Dee 796/:, The knowledge acquired 
may be named prioric or posterioric, accordiog as the one 
condition or the other is distinguished. /dd., A conclusion 
may be prioric though drawn from premises obtained 
posteriorically, 

Posteriori‘stic, «. [f. Postrrior + -1sT10.] 
Of or he to Aristotle’s two books of 
Posterior Analytics; as postertori'siic doctrine, a 
doctrine contained in these; fosteriorisite uni- 
versal: see quot. Opposed to Prioristro. Hence 
Poateriori'stically adv. 

€ 1600 Timon tv. iii, (Shaks, Soc.) 67 Thou art moned 
formally, prioristically in the thing considered, not posterior- 
ically in the manner of Somdeick. t90a ‘Baldwin's 
Dict. Philos. WW. 7940/1 Postertoristic dictum de omni and 
Posterioristic universal: universal predication as defined 
by Aristotle in the fourth chapter of the first book of the 
Posterior Analytics, where itis defined as the negative of 
the particular ;. ‘I call that universally predicated (de ommnz) 
which is not in something, in something not, nor now is, 


now is not’. 

Posteriority (pestieririti). [prob. a. AF. 
*postertoriié, ad. med.L. posterioritas (13th e, in 
Bracton), f. L. Zosterior PosteRtor: see -1Ty. Cf. 
F. postériorité (15th c. in Littré).] 

1. The state or quality of being later or subsequent 
in time. Opposed to prtort/y. 

ie T. Usk Test. Love 1. iv, (Skeat)1. 166 All thinges, 
hac been in diuers times, and in divers places temporel, 
without posteriorite or priorite, been closed ther in per- 
petuall nowe. 2 ‘ Gotoina De Mornay (1592) 131 By a 
certeine maner and kinde of posterioritie, 1683 Cave 
Ecclestastic? 319 The Preposition..implies..2 Posteriority 
in Bola oftime 2 Avuirrs Parergon tro This Priority 
or Posteriority of Birth comes no less in enquiry to the 
Ordinary. 1885 Satmon /ntrod. NV. 7. xi. 242 To establish 
the posteriority of two of our Canonical Gospels. 

tb. Law. See quot. 1607. Obs. 

1523 Fitzners, Suv, 23b, Hf the tenaunt holde of two 
lordes by knight seruyce, of one by priorite and of another 
By posteryorite and dye, the lorde that the tenaunt holdeth 
of by priorite shall haue the warde of the body, be it heyre 
male or heyre female. 1607 Cowein /nierpr., Posteriori ty 
isa word of comparison and relation in tenure, the correlatiue 
whereof is priorttie. For a man holding lands or tenements 
of two lords, holdeth of his auncienter Lord by prioritie, 
and of his later Lord by posterioritie, 

2. Inferiority in order, rank, or dignity. Now rare. 

1934 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 123 That 
the..Chaunt and Schollers might be befor them.., and so 
to spite the said May*® and Comminaltie from their prioritie 
to posterioritic. 1644 Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Kings xv. 
146 How can a Society be imagined without order? and 
how order without priority and posteriority? 1678 Cup. 
woatn Jufell, Syst. t. iv, § 36. 598 There must of necessity 
be..a priority and posteriority. .of dignity as well as Order 
amongst them. 1704 Norria /deal World u. xiii. 571, 
T mean that order of priority or nas F according to 
which this application is to be made. 

+3. The back, the back parts of the body. 
Obs. rare". 
c1§3a Dewes /nirod. Fr, 1. CCiij, Moyses hy the graunt 
of god dyd merite to se his posterioritie (F. mrerita ee ucoir 
sa postertorité: cf. Exod. xxxiii. 23 mea porteriora), the 
whiche is to vnderstande his workes. 

Posteriorly (pestierissli), adv. [f. Posterior 
+ -Ly 2.) 

1. In a posterior position; behind; to the rear. 

r A.M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. » ivb, The two 
doe demonstrate all externall es, as well anteriorlye as 
posteriorlye. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
141 Below the Armpit, a little posteriorly. 1843 Hum- 
pureys Brit, Moths 9 These stripes are blue anteriorly, and 
white posteriorly. 1875 Hovcnton Sketches Brit. Ins. 14 
An oesophagus terminating posteriorly in a widened cavity, 

+2. Ata later time, subsequently. Ods. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 163 Rifta posteriorly choaked up. 
1 in B. Gregory Side Lights Confit. Meth. 457 That 
Blears was given.. posteriorly. 

+ Posterio-rums, sd. p/. Obs. [L. posteriérum, 
gen, Vs of posterior later, hinder, with Eng. pl. -s.] 

1, The Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. 

1593 G. Haavev Pierce's Super. Wks, (Grosart) IT, 114 As 
very a crab-fish at an Ergo, as euer crawled-ouer Carters 
Logique, or the Posteriorums of Ichannes de Lapide. 1628 
T. Srencra Logick 29 Aristotle makes them these fou: 
as wee may finde, in the rz. chapter of the second booke o 
his Posteriorums. 

2. The posteriors: see PosteRror B. 2. (/eedicrots.) 

1607 R. Clarew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 262 
Shewing her posteriorums which way soeuer she went, 
3653 Urqunart Rabe/ais 1. xliv, My Lord Posterior you 
shall have it upon your posteriorums, 

+ Posterious, a. Ofs. rare’. [irreg. f. L. 
poster-us coming after, or posterior, -ius comp. : see 
-0u8.] Subsequent, posterior. 


POSTERN. 


1678 Mem. Fraser of Brae in Sel. Biog. (Wodrow Soe.) 11. 
303 Election by the people is posterious to this call of God, 
Posterity (peste'riti), [ME. posterite, a. F. 
postérilé (t4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. posteritas 
the condition of coming after, after time, posterity, 
f. eae: comlng after: see -1TY.] 
. The descendants collectively of any person ; 
all who have proceeded from a common ancestor. 


Also Z/. (obs.: quot. 1676); also fig. (quot. 1847). 

1387 Teevisa Higden Role) YH. arg be monk asked of 
pe posterite of Edward and of be successours of reignynge. 
¢ 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 743 Crist moght neat be borne 
of hire posteritee. 1535 Covarpate od v. ag Thy posterite 
shalbe as the grasse vpon the earth, 153 Even 7reaé. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 34 They ioyne in mariage..for ye encrease 
of posteritie. 1676 ALLEN Address Noncon/, 188 The hazard 
we run of exposing our posterities to lose the substance b 
our contending for circumstance. a1727 Nawton Chronol, 
Amended i, (1728) 118 The Kingdom of Argos became 
divided among the posterity of Temenus. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato 2 No wife, nochildren had he, and the 
thinkers of all civilized nations are his posterity. 

2. +a. A later generation (with g/ural). Obs. 
b, All succeeding generations oss De 

z Coveapare Ps. Ixxili}. 17 His name shal remayne 
vnder the sonne amonge the posterites, which shnl be 
blessed thorow him, me Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 201 
Hys memoryal shal endure to the last pointe. 1981 
Perriz Guazso's Cre. Conv. 1. (1586) A vijb, Why should 
not we doe as much for the posteritie, as we haue received 
of the antiquitie? 1594 17. B. Lia Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 
29 It was necessary that some should write thereof for their 
good, as also for the benefit of posteritie. 1606 G. W[oop- 
cocker) fist, dustine vitt. 9 Their old household Goddes, 
to which many posterities had giuen their deuotion. 1609 
Tournevr Funeral Poem 4 And that shall never dye But 
with it live to all Posteritie. 16g0 S. Crarke Keel. Hist. 1. 
(1654) 38 Yet his learning is admired by all Posterities, 
2788 Jonxson /dler No. 3 P5 The ocean and the sun will 
last our time, and we may leave posterity to shift for them- 
selves. 1800 Cotqunoun Comm. Thames ix. 284 They will 
deserve the Thanks of the Nation, and the Gratitude of 
Posterity. 1899 Daily News 2 May 6/6 ‘ Posterity has done 
nothing for us. Why should we do anything for posterity?‘ 
Such is the simple creed of neo-Conservative finance. 

+3. = Posrertority t. Obs. rare. 

1531 Pilger. Perf. (WW. de W.) 199h, In god is no necci- 
dental] thynge nor priorite or posterite, ne ony order of tyme. 

Postern (pdstom), sd. (2.) Also 4 postorne, 
5-6 postrene, -rem, 6 -ron, -rum, -Trome. 
(ME. a. OF. posterne (Rom. de Rose 1160-76; 
mod.F’. poferne), altered from OF. Zosterle :—late L. 
posterula a back way (Ammianus a 400), a small 
back door or gate (S. Cassian @ 450), in med.L. 
posterla, posterna (Du Cange), dim. of poster-us 
that is bebind.] 

1. A back door; a private door ; any door or gate 
dislinct from the main entrance; a side way. 

c1ag0 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 196/98 Pe Duyk..a-scapede a-wey 
bi one terne stille liche. We iS ahs. 4593 (Bodl. MS.) 
Darrie berwhiles stale nway By a Posterne [v.7. postorne] 
apryue way. ¢1440 Generydes 2559 Ther was A postrene 
yssuyng owt of the Citee. 1513 Bransnaw Sf, Werburge tt. 
1350 Closed at euery ende with a sure postron. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. V1. 524 At ane postrum, quhairof rycht few tuke 
cuir, The kingis cors rycht quyetlie tha buir, 1593 Suaks. 
Rich, /1,¥. v.17 1 is as hard to come, as fora Camell To 
thred the posterne of a Needleseye. 1600 Fatreax Jasso 
uu. xxix, And in that window made a tren wide, 1654 
Secoen Tadle-7. (Arb.) 35 The other Doors were but 
Posterns. 1828 Eimes Afetrop. frtprov. 21 The gate..is 
in 3 divisions, a carriage way and 2 terns for foot- 
passengers divided by stone piers. 1874 Green Short 


. Hist, it, § 7. 98 She escaped in white robes by a postern. 


b. Fortif. (See qnots.) 

1704 J. Harus Lex. Techn. 1, Postern, in Fortification 
is a false Door usually made in the Angle of the Flank, and 
of the Curtain, or near the Orillon for private Sallies. 1879 
Cassetl's Techn, Educ. W. 138/2 When such a tunnel serves 
as the means of access to the ditch and outworks, it is called 
& postero. 

. fig. & A way of escape or of refuge. b. An 
entrance other than the usual and honourable one : 
ef, BACK-DooR 2. ©. An obscure passage. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. eorhr Nowe hee began 
with Iesus Christe, to the ende that he might be a posterne 
for vs all. a 1618 Rateicn Prerog. Part, (1628) 29 For this 
Maximo hath no posterne, Petestas Aumana radicatur 
voluntatibus hominum. 1642 Furtea ffoly § Prof, Stuur 
xxv. 229 Others..not going through the porch of humane 
Arts, but entring ioto Divinity at the postern, have made 
g Preachers. 1672 Siz ‘IT, Baowna Let. Friend $40 So 
closely shut up..as not to find some escape by a postern of 
resipiscency. 1742 Younc WV¢. Th. 1. 224 ‘o' the dark 
Postern of Time long elaps'd, Led softly, by the Stillness of 
the Night. 183: Siz W. Hanmitton Discuss. (18532) 427 
Does dispensation afford a postern of escape? 

+3. The latter or hinder part. Ods. rare. 

1612 B, Joxson in Coryat Crwdifies Title-p., Then in the 
Posterne of them looke, and thou shalt find the Posthume 
Poems of the Authors Father. 1616 — Devil an Ass v. vi, 
Cast care at thy posternes; and firke I’ thy fetters. 

B. a¢érté. or as adj. Placed at the back ; private, 
side, inferior, esp. in postern door or gate; also. fig. 

61350 Will, Palerne 2166 But passeden ont priueli at 

terne gate. ¢c1g00 Gamelyn 590 At a posterna gate 

amelyn out went. 1551 Roatnson tr. Jore's Utopia 1 
(189s) 130 A posternne doore oa the backsyde into the 
gardyne. az6o0o Hooxer eel, Pol. vi. v. $9 By this 
postern-gate cometh in the whole mart of papal iodulgences. 
1683 Cave Ecclestastici 92 The Bowels, and all the Tae 
testina..issued ont of the Postern passage, 1720 STRyrr 
Stow's Surv. (1754) 1. 0. iv. 13/2 Just South, ai 


POSTERO-. 


divers stone Steps, is the excellent Postern Spring, with an 
iron Bowl and Chain fastened to catch the Water. 1813 
Scott Rokeby v. xxix, Wilfrid half ted, and half he bore, 
Matilda to the postern door. 1873 Hare /m His Name ix. 
78 Whom he had met so uaexpectedly by the postern gate 
of the abbey. 1886 Wiis & Crarx Cambridge WN. 283 
A large gateway-arch flanked by a postern-arch. ‘ 
b. fg. = * Back-poor’ attrio. ey ee 

. Biinxannead) Assemdly-Man (1662) 6 Yet these 
meas Mee Teachers have ihtoxiemeed England. 2648 
Herrick Hesfer., To Weare, A Postern-bribe tooke, or a 
Forked Fee. * aan 

Postero- (pp'stére), combining form of Lat. 
poster-us hind, hinder, prefixed to adjectives, 
chiefly forming anatomical terms, in the sense (2) 
‘hinder and —’, as in postero-external, -inferior, 
-interior, -internal, -median, -supertor ; (6) on the 
hack part of that which is —, as postero-doraal, 
on the posterior part of that which is dorsal; 
postero-lateral, placed at the posterior end of a 
lateral margin or part ; postero-temporal, behind 
the post-temporal; poatero-terminal, ending that 
which is terminal; postero-ventral, placed back- 
wardly on the ventral aspect of something. 

1847 Youatr The Horse xvii. 357 It is situated on the 
postero-external side of the haunch and thigh. a5 mera 
Geol, (1850) 687 Valves nearly flat, with a slight bending 
over the postero-dorsal margin. 1852 — Crusé. t. 29 The 
posterior portion of the Carapax consists of a postero-lateral 
region, and a posterior region. 1854 Owen in Orr's Cire. 
Se. 1. Org. Nat. 197 The base of each neurapophysis has 
an antero-internal.., and a postero-internal surface. 188: 
Mtvaat Cat 74 The postero-inferior margin of the malar is 
strongly concave. 1899 Alléutt’s Syst. Med. VU. 10 The 
postero-median columns, or columns of Goll. /éfd 84 The 
postero-parietal or superior parietal lohute [of the brain]. 

+ Postery. Os. rare. [irreg. f. L. poster-rs, 
pl. fosteré: see Posterior.] = PosTERity. 
a1548 Haun Chron, Hen. Vil 248 Perpetuall frendship 
betwene the Lees hoth. a@1s60 Becon Fewel of Foy 
Wks. 11. a2*b, They and their postery were not onely 
depriued of those pleasures and commodities,.. but also 
vtterly damned for their disobedience. 1565 A/S. Cott. Calig. 
B. x. \f, 290 Continuance of their families and posteries to 
enjoy that which otherwise shonld come to them. 
Post-eternity, Postethmoid, ctc.: see Post-. 
Post-exilian (péustjegzi‘liin, -cks-), a. [f. 
Post- B.1 + L, exz/ium EXiLe s6.+-an.J] Of or 
pertaining to the period of Jewish history snbse- 
quent to the Babylonian exile. Also Post- 
exi‘lic a, 

1871 F. Botton tr, Delitzsch's Comut. Ps. cxviii, 11. 223 
It is without doubt a post-exilic song. 2877 MAnTINeAv tr. 
Goldzther's Mythol. Hebr. ix. 308 The postexilian interpre- 
tations occurring in that of the Babylonian Isaiah. 1880 
T. C. Muaray Origin § Growth Psalms ii. 46 The writings 
of the post-exilic period. 1887 E. Jounson Antigua Mater 
Boni ideas ..date from post-exilian times. 
Post-exi'st, v. rave. [f. Post- A. 1 + Exist v.] 
intr. To exist after; to live subsequently. 

1678 Cupwoatn Intell, Syst. 37 Anaxagoras could not 
but acknowledge, that all Souls and Lives did Pra and 
Post-exist by themselves, as well as those Corporeal Forms 
and Qualities, in his Similar Atoms. 

So Post-exi-stence [after PRE-EXISTENCE], exist- 
ence after ; subsequent cxistence. Post-exi'stency, 
post-existent condition. Post-exi-stent a., exist- 
ing afterwards or subsequently. 

1678 Cuowoatn Jntell. Syst. 35 That Conceit of Anaxa- 
goras, of Pra aod Post-existent Atoms, endued with all 
those several Forms and Qualities of Bodies. /éid. 38 These 
two things were alwaies included together in that one 
opinion of the Sont’s Immortality, namely its Preexistence 
as well as its Post-existence. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
II. 422 Not denying a pre-existency to Christ's human Body 
{in the Arian sense..it being suppos’d to be as much a 
Creature as the least post-existency of a Worm). 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Mat. (1834) 1. 465 The spirits,..who know 
nothing of their pre-existence, and scarce anything of their 
post-existence. 1865 Grote Plato I11.27 The post-existence, 
as well as the eos of the Soul is affirmed in the 
concluding books. 

Postey, variant of Pousri Ods., power. 

Postface: see Post- A. 1b. 

tPostfact. Obs. [ad. L. postfactum done 
afterwards.] That which is done after; a subse- 

ment act. Phr. upon the post-fact, rendering late 

ex post facto (in Digest), after the fact or event, 
subscqueatly, afterwards. 

1631 Hevuin St. George gt Tust as upon the post-fact 
Normans fram'd that longhty tale or St. ees 
the Dragon. 1641 Proc. of some Divines 1 Some have 

ublished, that there is a proper Sacrifice in the Lords 

upper, to exhihit Christs death in the Postfact, as there was 

a sacrifice to refigure in the old Law, inthe Antefact, 1657 
Saxverson Sermz. Pref. ii, 4 [To] win over his affections 
to any tolerable liking thereof upon the Post-fact. 1687 
Towerson Baptism: 296 Being likely enough to be thereby 
dispos'd so far to acknowledge that authority and goodness, 
as to own them upon the postfact hy confession, 

Postfaotor, -febrile, -femoral: see Post- 
Ny TU EE tie 

| Post factum. ([L., = after the fact.} After 
the event. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. 1. vii. 28 Reasonings post 
factum, argue rather our experience than our wisdom. 

+ Postierment. sonce-wd. [f. Post- A, after 
breferment.| Removal to an inferior office; the 
opposite of preferment. 
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ax166x Futter Worthies, Durham (1662) t. 294/2 Alex. 
Nevit.. Arch-Bishop of York’.. was translated .. to St. 
Andrews,..‘Uhis his translation was a Post-Ferment, seeing 
the Arch-Bishoprick of St. Andrews was subjected in that 
age unto York. : 

o'st-fine. Zaw. Obs. exc. Hist, [f. Post- B. 
1c+Fting 53.1] A duty formerly paid to the 
Crown for the royal licence (/icentia concordandi) 
to levy a fine: = Kryo’s sé/ver (4). 

Called the post-fine as distinguished from the pre-fine 
which was dne on the writ. a ; 

1607 Cowe.t Interpr., Posi fine, is a duty belong ae to 
the king for a fine formerly acknowledged before him in 
his conrt which is paid by the cognizee, after the fine is 
fully passed, and it things tonching the same wholly ac- 
complished, 1620 Naworth Househ, Bhs, (Surtees) 145 For 
the chargeis of a post-fyne..in Candelmase tearm for 4 tone 
of wyne, 1958 Act 32 Geo. Lf, c. 14 §1 The Officer.. 
whose Duty it is to set and indorse the Pre-fine payable.. 
shall..at the same Time, set the usuat Post Fine. 1887 43th 
Rep. Dep. Kpr. Records 642 Receipts given on hehalf of 
the Farmers of Post Fines lor the several amounts of Post 
Fines received from the Sheriffs of the several counties. 

Postfix (powst,fiks), sd. [f. Post- A.1 b+ Fix 
v., after Prerix sd.] A word, syllable, or letter 
affixed or added to the end of a word; a suffix. 

1805 G. Dven Restor. Anc. Modes bestowing Names 43 
Diminutive postfixes were added to the names of streams, 
&e.—Sruth is Gaelic for stream; Sruthax is little stream. 
877 Sayce in 7'rans, PAtlol, Soc. 128 The Accadian postfix. 
x88: A. H. Keang in Waiure XXIML, 220/2 The structure 
of the language is entirely different, being highly aggtuti- 
natiog, and employing both pre- and post-fixes, 

Hence Postfi‘xal (-fixial) a., of the nature of a 
postfix, or characterized by postfixes, 

1887 Saycein Jrnl. Anthrop. Inst. Nov. 170 The postfixal 
languages of Central Asia. 1893 T. og C Atkins Kelt or 
Gael i. 7 The expressions prefixial, postfixial, and poly- 
synthetic are distributed among the groups. 

Postfix (poust,firks), v. [f. Post- A.1a + F1xz.] 
trans, To affix after, or at the end; to append as 
a postfix (to a word, etc.). Hence Postfi-xed 
ppl. a3 Poatiixing vbi, sd, 

pet G, S. Faara Dispensations (1823) 1. 358 See Bishop 
Sherlock's Dissert. i. postfixed to his Discourses on Prophecy. 
1835 Fraser's Mag. X1. 619 How impossible it is that he 
should prefix a Sir, and postfix at the same time the Bar/, 
to his name. 1874 Savce Compar. Philol, vii. 282 The 
Aryan plural is formed by a postfixed s. 1897 G. B. Gray 
in Expositor Sept. 184 1n post-exilic names the post-fixing 
occurs many times more frequently than the prefixing. 

|| Postfrenum, -frenum (pdust,frindm), Ext. 
[mod.L., f. Post- B. 2+FRaNuM.] (See qnots.) 

1826 Krasy & Sp. Exutourol. 111. xxxiit. 380 Post/rznum 
(the Post/ranum). In Coleoptera the part of the Aleta- 
thorax in which the Postscuted/se lies...1n general it may 
be defined, the that intervenes between the Posiscu- 
telluntand the Aéddomen, Ibid. xxxv. 570 (In the Orthoptera 
Order, ..the postscuteliun: and ofranum are mere 
counterparts of the dorsotum, scutellum, and frenum. 

Post-free, ¢. [f. Posr s.2+ FREE a. 32: cf. 
Ger. post-fret.] Free from charge for postage, 
cither as being officially carried free of charge, or 
as being prepaid. 

188a in Ocitviz (Annandale). 1886 in Cassell’s Dict. 

Postfrontal (péustfrpntil), a. (sb.) Anat, 
and Zool. [f. Post- B, 2 + L. frovs, front- fore- 
head + -AL.] a. Situated behind the forehead, or 
at the back of the frontal bone. b. Situated in 
the hinder part of the frontal lobe of the brain. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 383 ‘The post-frontal sutures. 1854 
Owen Shel, § Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 1. Org. Nail. 189 
The post-frontat..region of the skutl. 1899 4Z/butt's Syst. 
Med. V1\. 273 The frontat lobe..must be divided into a 
prefrontal and a post-frootal area. 

B. sb. (eMipt. for postfrontal process or bone). 
The external angular process of the frontal bone, 
which is situated at the back part of the brim of 
the orbit of the eye; in some animals (not above 
birds) found as a distinct bone. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 
194 The post-frootal..is a moderately loog trihedrat bone, 
articulated by its expanded cranial end to the frontal and 
parietal. /é1d. 206 These cbaracters are retained in the 
post-frontals as well as in the mastoids of the crocodiles, 
187a Mivarr Elem. Anai, 101 A bone exists in the skull of 
osseous Fishes which has often been called the ‘ post-frontal '. 

| Postfurca (poust)f5-1ki). Letom. [mod.L., 
f. Post- A, 2+ fierca fork.) The hindmost of the 
three apodemes, or processes for attachment of 
muscles, in the thoracic somites of insects. 

1826 Kinay & Sp. Entomol. V1. xxxiii. 383 Peslfurca 
(the Post/urca). A process of the Eudosternum, terminat- 
ing in three subhorizontal acute branches, resembling the 
letter Y,..to which the musctes that move the hind-tegs, &c, 
are affixed. 1877 Huxtey Anat, Inv. Anint, vil. 404 Forked 
or donbte apodemes, the antefurca, medifurea, and post. 
furca, project from the sternal wall of each somite of the 
thorax into the cavity, 

Hence Postfu:rcal a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a postfurca. 890 in Cent. Dict. 

Postgenital: see Posr- B. 2. 

+ Post-ge-niture. Od. rare. [f. Post- A.1b 
+ GenituRE.] The fact of being bor after 
onother in the same family, 

1658 Sir T, Browne Gard. C; i, A i 
spirit and honour,..naturally a Kigetnorch eee a 
vented by the harmlesse chance of post-geniture. 


Post-glacial (-glé-fial), a. Geo?, a Post- B. 


POSTHITIS. 


1b+Gtaciat.] Existing or occurring subsequent 
to the glacial ae or ice age. 

1855 Puiiirs Man. Geol, 31 Tertiary or Cainoroic Series 
of Strata... Formations: Postglacial...Glacial...Preglacial. 
1863 Q. Kev. CXIV. 408 The remarkable conformity of 
the pregltacial and postglacial fauna. 1873 J. GEiKie Gé. 
ice Age Pret. 7 The geological history of glacial aad post- 
glacial Scotland. 1877 Dawson Orig. World xiv. 295 Man 
comes in at the close of this cold period, in what is called 
the Post-glacial age. ‘ 

Postglenoid, -glenoidal : see Posr- B. 2. 


Post-graduate, @. (sd.) orig. U.S. [Ff 
Post- B, 1 b+ GrapuaTE.] Pertaining or relating 
to a course of study carried on after graduation. 

1858 V. York Tribune 1a Nov. 5/5 Forming a portion of 
the Post-Graduate Course of Columbia College. 1886 
Loweut. Wes. (1890) V1. 168 Special and advanced courses 
should be pushed on into the post-graduate period, gor 
Daily Chron. 15 Oct. 4/3 Anew building in connection with 
the Post-Graduate College, of the West London Hospital. 
- B. sé. A student who takes a post-graduate 
course, or continues his studies after gradnation. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Posthabit (past habit), v. rare. [f. L. post. 
habére to place after, f. post (cf. Post- A. 1a) +L, 
habére, habit- to hold, have.] ‘rans. To place 
after, make or hold as secondary fo; to esteem of 
less importance. 

1646 J. Hare Hore Vac. 128 So deare onght truth to be 
to us that we ought to post-hahite our lives to the smallest 
po ofit. 1856 F. E. Pacet Owlet Owdlst. 37 Where 

is comfort can be increased, even in the merest trifle, she 
will never posthahit it to her own, 

Post-hackney : sce Post sé.2 12. 

Post-haste (past hést), sd., adv., and adj. 
{app. from the old direction on letters ‘ Haste, 
post, haste’, where the words are Post sé.2 
courier, and imper. of Haste v.; but afterwards 
taken as an attrib. comb. of Post sd.2 and Haste sé. 

1§38 Czomwett in Life § Let? (x902) 11. 139 From Saint 
James 4° Maij 30 R. ¥ bai Privie seat—in_ hast, hast 
post hast. 1558 Q. Mary in R. R. Sharpe Lond. é Kin, 
poset 480 Hast, hast post, hast, for tief, for lief, for hef, 
‘or lief. 

A. sé, Haste or speed like that of one travel- 

ling ‘post’; great expedition in travelling. arch, 

1s4s Ascuam Joxoph. (Arb.) 115 Yf he make Poste haste, 
bothe he that oweth the horse, and he.. that afterwarde 
shat hye the horse, may channce to curse hym. arg48 
Haut Chron, Edw. [V 218d, The Duke of Somerset, with 
Jhon erle of Oxenford, wer in alt poste hast, flying towarde 
Scotlande. 1555 Puitror in Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 1837/1 

Farewel dear brother. written in posthast because of strait 
keeping. 1868 Gaarron Chron. Il. 724 Rode he all that 
poste haste, onely to blinde you? 1586 J. Hooxer /ési. 
Trel. in Holinshed 11, 19/1 With alt the hast and post hast 
he contd, he turneth a faire pe of heeles and runaeth 
awaie, 1681 Fave. Afeth. Grace ix. 199 Messengers are 
sent one after another io post-haste to the Physician, 1709 
Hearne Collect. 13 Mar. (O. H.S.) 11. 176 You did not use 
to write in Post-Hast. 1837 Commodore & Daughter 1. 39 
It was mainly throngh the interest of his uacte that he was 
made post with such post-haste. : 

B, adv. With the speed of a post; with all 
possible haste or expedition. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich, L/, 1. iv. 55 Old John of Gaunt. .hath 
sent post haste To entreat your Maiesty to visit him. 1706 
E. Warp Wooden World Diss, (1708) 2 Such as want to 
ride Post-haste from one World to the other. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 2? 2 Her Coach is order‘d, and Post-haste she 
flies, 1839 James Louis X/V, 1. 8 This she sent post-haste 
to the Duke of Lorraine. 1897 ‘Saran Tytien’ Lady 
Sean's Son 258 The tad who travelled post-haste to bring the 
news. 

+ C. adj. Done with all possible speed; expedi- 
tious, speedy. Ods. rare—'. 

x60 Suaks. Ofh, 1 it z The Duke. .requires your haste, 
Post-haste appearance, Enen on the instant. 

Hence ¢ Post-ha'stev. Oés. a. trans. To cause 
to hasten, to hurry. b. ity, To hastea with all 
speed, 

1607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sth. (Bee 68 He shall 
neither post hast them in gramer, nor dull them with 
exercises of writinge latine. 1628 Fertnam Resolves ui. 
xxxii, 102 The short-lyu’d Flowre, and Portion Of poore, 
sad life, post-hasteth to be gone. 

Post-hemiplegic, etc.: see Post- B. 1. 

Posthetomy (ppspetdmi). Surg. [irreg. f 
Gr. 1é06n prepuce + -vojua cutting.) Circumcision. 
So Posthetomist. 

x853 Duncuison Afed. Lex., Posthetomist, one who per- 
forms the operation of circumcision. /did., Posthetonty, 
circumcision. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Posthioplasty (pp'spioplesti), Surg. Also 
postho-. [f. Gr. 76067 (see prec.) and dim. moa@to-v 
+-PLAsTy.] Plastic surgery of the prepuce. So 
Posthiopla‘stio, postho-, @. 7 

8842 Dunciison Med. Lex. Posthioplastic, an epithet 
applied to the operation for restoring the prepuce. 1874 
Van Buaen Dis. Genit. Org. 9 Absence of the prepuce-+ 
the operation for its restoral, posthioplasty. 890 BILLixes 
Med. Dict. Posthioplastic. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Postho- 
plastic.. Posthioplasty, Posthoplasty. 

Posthippocampal : see Post- A. 2. 

Posthitis (ppspsitis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
1600n prepuce: see -ITIS.] (See quots.) — 

184a Dunczison Dfed. Lex., Posthitis, ingammation of the 
preenee, 1861 Bumstzap Ven. Disa 97 If the disease 

¢ confined,.to the membrane covering the glans, It should, 
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strictly speaking, be called balanitis; if to the internal 
surface of the prepuce, posthitis. 

Postho-: see Posruio-. 

Postholder (péa'st\iguldos). [ad. Du. fosi- 
houder, f. post Post 56.3 + houder Hotver!.] In 
Dutch colonial administration: A civil official in 
charge of a trading settlement or post. 

18:a Anne PLumetree Lichfensicin's Trav. S. Afm. 1b. 
177 The house of the postholder at Mosselbay. .lies directly 
at the upper end. r8g2 H. W. Pierson Aster. Mission. 
Ment, 270 They lodged in the house of the t-holder, 
a Dutch officer. 1 Dispute with Vencauela in Daily 
News 23 a 5/5 The Dutch... had instituted a regular 
system of trading both with the Indian tribes and with their 
Spanish ceighbours up the Orinoco; and their Postholders 
had special functions tn controlling such trade. 

Po'st-hole. [f. Posr s4.1+ Hote sé.] A hole 
made in the ground to reeeive the foot of a post. 
Also aéfrté. in the name of implements serving to 
make such holes, as fost-hole auger, borer, digger. 

1703 T. N. City §& C. Purchaser 134 The Fence inust be 
cross a Field..where it is easie digging the Post-holes, 
1888 A. T. Pizsson Evangelistic Work xxii 236 [They] 
dug post-holes with their own hands. 89x C. Roarars 
Adrift Amer, 87 The joh at which I was put first was 
digging post holes, and..1 found it rather a tough job. 

Post-horn (péwst|hgin).  [f. Post s6.2 + Horn 
$6.) A horn formerly used by a postman or the 
guard of a mail-coach, to announce arrival ; now 
often used on pleasure coaches. 

1675 Hexuam Duich Dict., Post-horen, Post-horn. 1677 
Loi Gas, No. 1229/4 Thomas Moris a young man.. 
with a gray Coat, and a leather pair of Breeches, and 
a Post-horn in his Girdle,..Rid away with a Chesnut 
Coloured Gelding. 1788 Cowrer Zable Talk 33 The wretch 
«-Who, for the sake of filling with one blast ‘The post-horns 
of all Europe, lays her waste. 2840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 
285 in the mean-time, the post-horn kept blowing, 1881 
W. H. Strong in Grove Dict. ATus. itl. 21 Posthorn, a 
small straight hrass or copper instrument, varying ia length 
from two to four feet, of a bore usually resembling the 
conical rs more than the trumpet, played hy means of 
a small and shallow-cupped mouthpiece. 

b, attrib. and Comb., as post-horn band; post- 
horn pond-snail, Planorbis corneus, also called 
vain’s-horn, from the form of its shell. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 16 July, A post-horn band.. 
performing in some unlicensed place. 1901 IVeston. Gaz. 
26 Dec. oe A good purple dye may also be got from the 
posthorn pond snail, 

Post-horse (péwst,hgis). A horse kept at 
a post-honse or inn for the use of post-riders, or 
for hire for the conveyance of travellers, 

1537 Gaapimer in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 76 Now unless 
post-horse serve ns we cannot tell how todo. 1533 Tuxe 
Let. to Cronewellin St. Papers Hen. VITS, 1. 405 Writinges, 
sent for provision of post horses. 1575 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Kee. Oxford (1880) 369 Neither the horses of ye 
Chancellor or Scholters.., nor of their servaunts,. should 
be taken for post horses. 1617 Moryson Jiin, 11. 61 In 
England.., Post-horses are established at every tea miles or 
thereabouts, which they ride a false gallop alter some ten 
miles on hower. ar627 Havwaap Edw. VJ (1630) 100 
That he intended to fly to Iernsey and Wales and laid 

sthorses, and men, and a boat to that purpose. 1814 
cort Wer. Ixiii, From Edinburgh to Perth he took post- 
horses. 1835 Maaryar Of/a Podr. iv, With post-horses and 
postilions we posted post haste to Brussels. 

Post-house (péwst)haus). Oés. exe. dial. [f. 
Post 5d.2 + House 56.2] 

1. A post office. Ods. or dial, 

1635 Proclamation in Rymer Fardere (1732) XUX. 649/2 
Which Letters to be left at the Post-house or some ua 
House, as the said Thomas Witheringsshall think convenient. 
1670 Marvety Corr. Wks, (Grosart) 11. 324, I wrote to you 
two letters, and payd for them from the posthouse here. 
1761 Mas, F. Sucrioan Sidncy Bidulpk WW. 77 When I go 
into the country a general direction to the post house may 
ac 1855 Rozinson Whitby Gloss., Posthouse, the post: 
office. 

+2. An inn or other house where horses are kept 
for the use of travellers; a posting house. Ods. 

1645 Every Diary 28 Jan., We repos'd this night at 
Piperno, in the Post-house without the towne. 12712 Lond. 
Gaz. No. Bs Be alighted at the Post-house to change 
Horses. 1819 Byron Juans. ciii, They are a sort of post- 
house, where the Fates Change horses. 1833 L. Ritome 
Wand, by Loire 16 The main road ruaning past the town.., 
and the post-house heiog at a little distance beyond. 

+Po-sthumary a. Oés. = Postuumovs. So 

+ Po‘athumate a. 

16sa Unquuaar Yewe? Wks. (1834) 255 He left. bebind 
hima posthumary book. 1684 T. Goonarp Plailo's Denton 
47 Charyllus, Posthumate Son to a 

+Posthume, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. posthume 
adj. (1560 In Godef.), ad. L. post(A)semus last, 
latest, posthnmons: sce PostHuMOUS.] 


A. adj. a. = Postnumous a. Also fig. 

1591 Svtvester Dx Sartas 3. v. 953 Two hirths, two 
deaths, here Nature hath assign’d her, Leaving a Posthume 
(dead-live) seed behind her. 1659 H. LEsraance Alance 
Div. Off «57 This posthume Apostle. .came late into Christs 
Livery, @ 1661 eotten Worthies, Cumbld. (1662) 221/1 
Posthume Children born after the death of their Father, 

. = Postnumous b. 

1611 B. Jonson in Coryat Crudities Title-p., In the Posterne 
-.thow shalt find the Posthume Poems of the Authors Father. 
1659 (¢it/e) Posthume Poems of Richard Lovelace. 

¢, = PostuuMous e. 
ee Bp. Hart Sat. wv, Charge 23 Oh if my saule 
see their Post-hume spight. 1690 Bovta Chr. Virtuoso 
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1 31 The posthume State of Man is so dim and uncertain, 

that we find even the greatest Men, among the Heathen, 

Ey 7 sce rile [ofit), 169 Hevaicn Mesc. Poems 35 To 

claim The whole World’s Curses and a Post-hume Fame. 
d. Subsequent, residual. rare. 

1662 J. Cuanorer Van #felmont'e Oriat, 187 That the 
venal bloud..may be made wholly capable to be breathed 
thorow the pores, without a Post-hume or Future remem- 
brance of adreg. Jdid. 292 ‘That post-hume and translated 
gouty ala or impression, doth stick fast hy a here- 

itary right. 

B. sé. a. A posthumous child. Also fig. 
re eret Du Bartas 1. Sonn. 1 


Our dear Parent 
o..to thy guard his Posthumes did bequeath. 1638 
W. Scratea Servm. Experimentall To Rar, ‘They shew 


themselves in publike but as Posthumes, raised as it were 
out of almost eleven yeares of obscurity. 1692 in Mac/ar- 
lane's Gencalog. Collect, (1 II. 42 Sir Thomas Maule... 
Son to Sir Thomas the Posthume. 

b. A posthumous work; cf. Postrumus B. b. 

1631 R. Suene in A. Craige’s Rem. 3 This subsequent 
Poésie, the Posthumes of a worthie Penne, + Beat in 
Phil. Trans. X\. 585 Sir Ken. Dighy's Post-hume hath 
great varietie of Metheglins, 

t+ Posthumed, f2/. a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-EDI,] Rendered posthnmous, remaining after death. 

a166r Futcea Worthies (1662) 1. 74 A Stranger..would 
hardly rally my scattered and posthumed Notes. 

Posthumeral: see Post- B. 2. 

+ Posthu-mial, 2. 04s. rare—'. = PostHumous, 

1605 Syivestra Du Bartas, Corona Ded., Alt the Post- 
humiall race of that rare Spirit.. Though born, alas ! after 
their Father's death. 

+ Posthu-mian, a. Os. rare-°, (See quot.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Posthumian, following or to come, 
that shall be. : 

Posthumous (pp'stiz#meas), a. (s6.) Also 8 
poatumous. [f. L. fostumus last, late-born, 
posthnmons, superl. f. Zos¢ after; in late L. written 
posthumus through erroneous attribution to Arenmus 
the earth, or (as explained by Servius) Azmdre to 
bury: see -ovs.] Used generally of anything which 
appears after the death of its originator. 

a. Of a child: Born after the death of its father. 

3619 Daum. or Hawrit. Conv. B. Jonson Whs. (1711) 
224 He [Ben Jonson)..was posthumous, being born a 
month after his father's death. 
tive 2 North-America this posthumous hirth of time. 1709 
Stzrre & Appison Tatler No. 110 2 6 Some Posthumous 
Children, that hore no Resemblance to their elder Brethren. 
3818 Cauise Digest (ed. 2) Vi. 574 The statute of King 
William, which puts posthumous children on the same foot- 
ing with children born in the lifetime of their ancestor. 

f a book or writing: Published after the 
death of the anthor. 

1668 Hare Rolle’s Abridgment Pref. ajh, It is a Post- 
humous work, which never underwent the last Hand or 
Pensil of the judicious Author. 1796 Burne Xégic. Peace 
Hii Wks, VIIT What plea..can be alledged, after the 
treaty was deaatanal ‘one, in favour of this posthumous 
declaration? 1837-9 Hartam Hist. Lit. (1847) IL. The 
posthumous volumes appeared in considerable intervals. 

e. Of an actlon, reputation, etc.: Occurring, 
arising, or continuing after death. 

1608 Br. J. Kine Serm. 5 Nov. 37 A posthumous, peal- 
teat confession (after the conspirators were most of them 
dead, and almost rotten) of one of the complices themselues. 
1642 Furver Holy & Prof. St. ut. v. 164 For he that was 
buried with the ewes of Elisha, by a Posthumous miracle 
of that Prophet, recovered his life by lodging with such a 
grave-fellow. 1736 Butter Anal. 1. 1. Wks. 1874 I. 30 Our 
posthumous life..may not be entirel Vepinilng anew, hut 
Foing on. 1808 Sourney Lett., to rol W. Withams Wynn 

1. 50 ft was well we should be contented with posthumous 
fame, but impossible to be so with posthumous bread and 
cheese, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1.77 He had begged that 
his body might be burned without posthumous insults. 

B. sd. A posthamous child. Obs. rare. 

21648 Lp. Heragar Life (1886) 23 My brother Thomas 
waa ee -born arte war vii his fater's Seat, 
1718 5. Sewart Diary 19 Mar. (2882, - 177 Marry Sam. 
ade a postman and Martha Healy. 

Po'sthumously, adv. [f. prec.+-t¥%.] In 
a posthumous manner, condition, or state; after 
death; after the death of the father or author. 

1783 Altterdury's Corr. 1. 23 note, The ‘Register’ [of 
bishen Kennet] was porthumotaly published, from his MS. 
Collections, in 1728. 1867 J.B. Davis Thesaurus Crani- 
orum 15 The two latter {ancient Scottish skulls) are post. 
humously distorted. 1884 CAr. Commw,12 June 833/2 He 
seems to be even more mischievous posthumously than 
while corporeally present. 

| Posthumnus (pe'stid#mds), a. and sé. [L. 
post(h)umus Postuusovs. } 

+A. acy, = PostauMous a. Obs. 

159: Lp. Burcuiey in Fortescue Papers (Camden) Pref. 7 
Though he be posthumus by his fathers death, being borne 
after. 1660 R. Coxe Just, Vind. Pref. 5 No man that 
ever was born in the World, which was not a Posthumus 
King, but was bora in subjection, pot onely to his Parents, 
or as a Servant io a Family. 4 

B. sé. ta. (pl. -i.) A posthumous ehild. Ods. 

1638 Six T. Harnert Trav. (ed. 2) 273 He was a post- 
humus, and the crowne set upon his mothers belly. 2 th 
Hare Prin, Orig. Man. 1 iv. 109 It is as evident that the 
Grandfather and Father and Son did as really make up a 
multitude,..thongh the Father and Son were both Post- 
Aumti, as if they all had or did all now exist together. | 

b. next. p/, posthuma, Posthumons writings. 

1655 Owen Vind, Evang. Wks. 1853 X11. 8 The ages 
(atimated are in his posthuma, 1669 Stuamy Afarincr's 
Mag, \.it 35, 1 shall quote some more remarkable Places in 
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Posthume Fosteri. 190s G. Samrson Keats's Poems Pret., 
Most reprints give the order of Keats's own three volumes 
with Lord Houghton’s posthuma appended. 

Post-hypnotic: see Post- B. 1. 

t+Porstic, a. Obs. [ad. L. posticus hinder, 
posterior, f. post behind; cf. anticus ANTIC, AN- 
riquy.] Hinder, posterior, ‘back’, 

@ 1638 Mepe HWés. (1672) 337 The lowest and most postick 
members of all. 1646 51a T. Baowne Prend, Ef. ui. xvii. 
(1686) 116 The postick and backward position of the feminine 

arts in quadrupedes, 1664 Buttes //ud. 11.1. 208 A Saxon 

Duke did grow so fat, That Mice..Eat Grots and Lahy- 
rinths to dwell in His postick parts without his feeling. 

So + Po'stieal a. Oés. 

3657 Tomuinson Renon's rae 421" Two doors} one an 
outward door, the other postical or inward. 

| Postiche (pos'f), a. and sé. (F., adj., ad. 
It. fostrccio counterfeit, feigned :—L. type *fos(z)- 
tictus, f. pos(t)tzs placed, put.] 

A. adj. a, Counterfeit, artificial. b. Applied 
to an ornament superadded to a finished work of 
sculpture or architecture, esp. when inappropriate. 

1854 THackeray Newcomes 1. xxxi, 306 Sometimes the 
Duchess appeared with these postiches roses, sometimes 
of a mortal paleness. ‘ 

B. sé. & An imitation substituted for the real 

thing. b. Counterfeiting, feigning, pretenee. 
, 1876 ‘Ouwa’ IWinter City ii, Fastidiousness at any rate, 
is very good postiche for modesty. 1885 Mra. Lynx Linton 
in Lye xvill. (igor) 253, (I] despised with loathing the 
+. humbug and postiche of the whole matter. 

Posticous (pestai‘kas), a. Bot, [f. L. postic-us 
hinder (see Postic) + -ovs.] Posterior, hinder : 
applied variously to = of a flowerorinflorescence. 

1866 Treas. Bot.g22 Posticous, turned away from the axis 
ofa flower, as some anthers whose dehiscence takes place 
next the petals; also, stationed on that side of a fewer 
which is next the axis. 1870 Hoounr Stud, Flora 271 Stigma 
obtuse,.. posticous lobe very small. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
vi. $6 (ed. 6 253 An anther is Extrorse, i.e. turned outward, 
or Posticous, when it faces toward the perianth. 

| Posticum (ppsteikim). Arch. [L. posticum 
back door, rear of a building (Vitr.), prop. neut. 
of Posticus adj.: see Postic.] 

a. A back door or gate. b. A portico or 
apartment at the back of an ancient Greek or 
Roman temple, behind the ce//a, and corresponding 
to the Zronaos in front: in Greek called opistho- 
domos. ©. ‘Eccl. A reredos’ (Cent. Dict.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Posticum is the Postern- 
Gate, or Back-door of any Fabrick. 1776 R. CHanoter Trav, 
Greece xiv. 72 In the sculpture of the posticum.. Theseus 
is aislingaaned in the same manner. 1820 T.S. Hucnes 
Trav. Sicily t. x, 286 The columns... belonged either to the 
Posticum or pronaos of the temple. 

Poastie, variant of Poustiz Oés., power. 

+Porstify, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Post 54.1, 
after crucify.] trans. To fix or nail to a post. 

3624 Gre Foot out of Snare 29 The naile with which it 
was crucified or rather postified. This my new-coyned 
word fits their new-found Fahle. 

Postil (pg'stil), 56. Now only Afst, Forms: 
5 (9) postille, (6 posthill), 6-7 postell, 6-7 
(9) postill, 7 postel, postle, 5- postil. [ME.a. 
F. postille (1357 in Godef.), = It., Ig. fosti//a, 
Sp. postela, ad. med.L. fosti//a a gloss on the 
gospel. Of uncertain origin; Dn Cange suggests, 
from the words ‘fost illa (verba textus)’ ‘alter 
those (words of the text)’, with which the postil 
may have been introduced. Another suggestion is 
that the word is a dim, of fosta in sense ‘ page’: 
evidence is wanting. See also AposTiL s6.] 

1. A marginal note or comment upon a text of 
Scripture, or upon any passage or wriling. 

61420 Wyclif's Bible 1V. 686b, Prol. 1 Cor. (MS, Em. Coil, 2), 
A postille here.— Pou! wroot this pistil to Corinthis, that ben 
of Acaie (etc). 1587 in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. (1872) 
283/2_ Pointes of the memoriall..with postils to the same. 
1615 Sin R. Cotton in Succlench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 163 The Duke's letter .. answered by way of postle.. 

proposition|s). «1734 Nortn Lives (1826) I. 399 These 
ie lordship had..titled..‘ Impudent Assertions ‘, to which 
1 will annex a postil for explanation. 1891 A. M. Earte 
Sabbath in Puritan N. Eng. xii. 166 Tender little memorial 
postils are frequently written on the margins of the pages. 

2. A series of such comments, a commentary or 
exposition ; sfec. an expository discourse or homily 
upon the Gospel or Epistle for the day, read or 
intended to be read in the church service. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 244/1 Mayster Atysaundre .. 
reherseth in hys postillys opon this worde mercy and trouthe 
haue mette togydre. 1563-87 Foxe A. & Al. (1596) 248/1 
The said Langton also made postils vpon the whole Bible. 
ar66r Futter MWorthies, Northampt. (1662) ti. 290 He 
wrote Postills on the Proverbs, and other Sermons. 1710 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 1. ut 434 He wrote also.. 
some Postils or Homilies on the Gospe! 

pb. A book of such homilies. 

1566 Bzcon (titée) A new Postil Conteinyng most Godly 
and learned sermons vpon all the Sonday Gospelles, 1605 
Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 141 Item a postell, a Comuaion booke, 
a salter. 1888 Bibliotheca Sacra Jan, 136 The old prayer 
books and the old Lutheran postils were still freqnently used. 

3. aiirib. and Bags” a 

oi B . TL 4. t859 IL. 40 Too mu 
iets 3s fodlbeeonee aa postill-like and calleth the mind 


too much from the kernel to the shell 21679 ia ses eat 
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io Spurgeon 7'reas. Daz. Ps. xl. 7 Rejected, as being too 
like 5 etl loss, agar Stayre Zecl. Afen:, Il, id 120 
April 30 ee began the posti] mass at St. Paul's, at five 
a Bleck in the morning every day. a 

t+ Postil, v. Ods. [a. obs. F. postii(er (15th c. 
in Godef.), ad. med. L. postive (1243 Trivet in Da 
Cange), f, posti//a PostiL sé. See also Apostit v.]} 

1. trans. To make or write comments on, or 
marginal notcs in; to comment upon, annotate. 

1460 CarGnave Chron. (Rolls) 154 Hewe a cardinal of the 
order of Prechoures, that postiled al the Bible. 1609 Brace 
(Donay) Exod. xx. Comm., Melancthon postilling the first 
Precept, sayth: Papistes invocate Sainctes, and worship 
Images. 16a Bacon Hex. V7/ 211 Insome places Postilled 
in the Margent with the Kings hand. 187a J. E.B. Mayor | 
in ¥rnl. Phill. 290 Schoolmasters and undergraduates, | 
who..are accustomed to ‘ postil ’ their lexicons. 

2. inir. To write comments. 
al Sxetron Col. Cloute 755 To postell upon a kyry. 
161 Aves Gold. Rem, 1. (1673) 19 That vein of postillin: 
and allegorising on Scripture, which for a long time ha 
prevailed inthe Church, 5 

Postilion, postillion (posti-lyan). Also 
6-7 postillon, 7 postilian. [a. IF. fostzl/on 
(1538 in Godef.), ad. It. postiglione ‘a postilion, 
a postes guide, a forerunner’ (Florio), f. It. posta 
Post 56.2 + -igdione, compound suffix (ef. vermil- 
ton); so Sp. postilion, Pg. postithéo.] 

+1. (See quots.) Oés. 

1sgr Perctvaue Sp. Dict. Postilion, a postillon, a guide 
for a post, dux fraccursoris, 1611 Cotcn., Postilion, a 
Postillon, Guide, Postes boy. 1658 Puiturps, Postilion, 
(French) a Post's guide, or fore-runner. 

tb. fg. A forerunner. Oés. 

1586 Stuney Arcadia m. (1891) 318 But when he strake, 
. his arme seemed still a postillion of death, 1647 Faxsuawe 
tr. Pastor Fido. i.11 Seest thon yon Star of such excelling 
hew, ‘The Suns Postiltion? 

+2. One who rides a post-horse, a post-boy; 
a swift messenger. Oés. 

1616 Butvonxan Lng. Exfos., Postilion, a speedy poste or 
messenger. 1675 Lond. Gas. No. 1281/4 It is now four 
days since any Vessel, Post or Postillion came from Ghent 
to Bruges. 1708 /éfd, No. 4464/6 The Postillion of Ghent 
is just now arrived, with Letters to Mr. de Caris. 
ve ¢ 164§ HowEut Leté, (1650) 1. To Rdr., Those waceld 

‘ostillions that can fly, From the Antartic to the Artic sky. 
/6id, I, viii. 14 Those swift Postillions my thoughts find you 
out daily. 1685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 160 These are 
the Pustillions of life, who to the swift motion of time, add 
the rapidity of their own minds. 

3. One who rides the near horse of the leaders 
(or formerly sometimes, each of the riders of the 
near horses) when four or more are used in a car- 
riage or post-chaise ; esp, one who rides the near 
horse when one pair only is used and there is no 
driver on the box. 

1623-33 Fuercuer & Suiatey Might-Wadker u. tii, Thou 
shalt have horses six, and a postilion. 1632 MassinceR 
City Madan i. ii, Drawn by six Flanders mares, m 
coachman, grooms, Postillion, and footmen. 1771 N. 
Nicnowts Corr. w. Gray (1843) 118 The Yarmouth coach, 
when it has gone at all, has gone with eight horses and four 
pede x811 WeLtincton in Gurw. Dess. VIII. 286 

he account of the rations issned to the post horses and 
mules, and postillions. 1881 Besant & 1a Chapl. of 
Fleet 11. 173 They called alond to the postilions to stop 
the horses. 

ig. 1656 CowLev Pindar, Odes, 3luse i, Let the Postilion 
ature mount, and let The Coachman Art be set. 

4. (transf. from 3.) See quot. 

1888 Gooor Amer, Fishes & The use of supplementary 
floats, or ‘ postillions’,..to keep the line from sinking. 

5. = postilion-basgue: see 6, 

6. attrib. and Comd., as postilion harness, saddle, 
whip; postilion-wise adv.; in recent use applied 
to female costume imitating that of a postilion, as 
postilion-basque, -belt, -tab, etc. 

1676 W. Peawicn Despatches (Camden) 311 They. .tore 
all his cloaths off, and with two postilion whips scurged him 
- severely, 1689 Lond, Gaz. No. 2475/4 A Postilion Saddle 
of black Leather. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) Il. 153 
A postillion..harness is the same expence as either the 
postillion or wheel harness of the other sort. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge lix, One of them..sat postillion-wise upon the 
near horse. 1 Cent. Dict., Postilion-basque, a woman's 
basque having its skirt cut at the back into short square 
tabs or coat-tails, after the fashion of a postilion’s coat. 
Postilion-belt, a leather belt with a large buckle, worn by 
ladies about 1860, 1904 Daily Chron. 2 Jan, 8/4 The 

stilion tabs at the back of the bodice. /4i@. 28 May 8/4 

Lhe corslet belt, with postillion back. 

Hence Posti-lionad, poatill-(-yand) a., provided 
with or ridden by a postilion; Posti‘1(1)ioness, a 
female postilion; Postilionize v. ‘rans., to pro- 
vide with a postilion, or to ride as a postilion. 

1809 in Spirit Pub. Frnis. XM1. 165 Then spank awa: 
drives I,.. with my six greys (postilionized) against alt 
England! 1858 B. Taytoa North. Trav. xxxv. 378 At 
Vik..we parted with the postillioness and with our es of 
Kettho. 1879 Daily News 25 Nov. 5/6 Lord Rosebery,.. 
driving down in an open baronche drawn by four magnificent 
horses, daintily postillioned, 

+ Postillary, c. Obs. rare. [f£ med.L. *fo- 
stillari-us (Du Cange has pos(il/arium as sb.), f. 
postilla Posti + -ous.] Of the nature of a ‘postil’. 

1653 Hammono Paraphr. N. 7. Advt., Purposely abstaining 
froin..all postillary observations, 


Po:stillate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
postillare: see PosTIL vy, and -ATE 3,] = Postit v. | 
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1432-50 tr. Higdenx (Rolls) VIII. 235 Hewe frere of the 


ordre Precheours..whiche postillate alle the bible [gud ¢ofan 
bibliam postillavit), and compilede grete concordances on 
the bible. 1864 C. Kuicur (Webster), ‘Tracts .. which 
betonged to Gemie IIT and in a few instances are postillated 
by his own hand. 1864 D. P. Kinpea /Yoméletics iv. 95 
With the..Reformation both the idea and the practice of 
postillating were superseded by evangelical preaching. ‘ 
+b. ‘Formerly, To preach by expounding 
Scripture, verse by verse, in order’ (Webster 1847). 

Hence Postilla‘tion, the writing of postils, 

1847 Weasten, Poestillation, exposition of Scripture in 
preaching. 1864 /éid., Postillation, the act of postillating. 

Postillator (pg'stilettax), Also 4 -our. [a. 
med.L. posti(/ator, agent-n. f. postiflare: see Postin 
v. and -oR.] = next, 

1382 Wycur Prol, 58 Myche sharpliere and groundliere 
than manie late _postillatonris, eithir expositouris, han don. 
1613 Sreuman De non emer. Eccl. (1846) 38 Great Hugo 
Cardinalis, the first Postillator of the Bible. 187a R. C. 
Jenkins in 4rchrol. Cant. VIN. 64 The Postillator on the 
*Summa' of St. Raymond. 

+ Postiller. Oés. Also 6 postilar, ] 
poatillar, -iler, -sller. [f. Post, uv. + -ERJ. 
Cf. OF. postilleur (1478 in Godef.).] One who 
makes or wriles a ‘ postil’ or ‘ postils’; a com- 
mentator, annotator, expositor. 

1526 a Prof. (W. de W. 1531) 138 Yet, after onr 
postilars, he came agayne at y® passyon of our sayd lord. 
1612 T. Payton Comm. Titus t. 7 Not drawne out of the 
Poynet puddles of Popish Friers, or postillars, x6ar 

3. Wann Life of Faith 99 Subtilties of School-men, sentences 
and conceits of Postilers. 1662 Hiasear Body Div. 1. 216 
Shepherds (as the Roman postellers observe) must have three 
things, 1. scrip. 2. Staffe. 3. whistle. 

"] Error for Sistoler, PISTLER. 

1891 St. J. Tvawnitt in Colleges of Oxford 307 A gospeller 
and a postiller (Bible-clerk), eight singing clerks. 

+ Posti-llian, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. med.L. fo- 
stilia: see Postin and -1an.] That writes postils, 

16a7_ Pernor Jithes 45 They would censure a poore 
Postillian Divine that should goe about to calt into question 
the faithfulnes of Ployden. 

Postillion: see PostiLion. 

+ Porstillism, O¢s. rave—". [f. Postin +-18M.] 
A production of the nature ofa ‘ postil’ or comment. 
So + Po:stillize v. = Postit v. 

16aa Syoennam Sere. Sol, Occ. (1639) UU. v If we can 
fleyle down the transgressions of the times by some few 
stalne Postellismes. 1691 Woon 4th. O-ron. 1.9 Besides his 
postillizing the whole Doctrine of Duns Scotus, 

Postin: see Postzey, 

Posting (pau'stin), 64 50.1 [f. Post v1 + 
-InG1,.] The action of Post v.1 in various senses, 

I. 1. + The dispatching of letters, etc., by a 
messenger riding ‘ post’ (ods.). b. Travelling by 


means of relays of horses. c. The keeping of post- | 


horses, -vehicles, etc., as a business. 


c1gsg R, Haun Life of Fisher Vl. 42b, Then wanted no | 


posting of letters betweene y* kinge and y* ambassadors. 
1611 Sree “fist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxiii. (1623) 1128 Betwixt 
whom were such posting of letters, such speeding to and 
fro. 1653 R. Sanoens /’*hysiogn. 157 They [persons] will be 
prompt, and fit for posting. 1790 ee I. Granam Letl, 
Educ 141 Posting on the continent is now so mnch the 
fashion, as often to oblige a man of fortune to repeat his 
tour, in order to gratify his family. 1840 Pexuy Cyel, XVILI. 
459/2 Posting continues in most countries to be carried on 
by the state, which retains the monopoly of supplying post- 
horses, and..of forwarding mails and diligences. /did. 
460/1 Between Vienna and Pesth there is..an independent 
posting establishment, the speculation of peasants who drive 
their own horses, and called ‘Bauern post’. /éid. 460/2 
The great superiority of English over foreign posting [shows] 
that..open competition in this trade is preferable to a 
Pecan monopoly and control. Afod, Hotel Adot., 

‘osting in all its branches, 

+ 2. Speedy travelling: hastening, haste, hurry. 

1589 Waanen Ab, Eug. vi. xxx. (1612) 149, 1 say, that 
Beautie beggeth if by posting it be got. | 1599 T. M[ovrer) 
Silkwormes 12 Whereat the fearefull maide in posting flung 
+: Intoa secret caue. 1632 Lrrucow Trav. 1x. 500 All the 
Gold of the Kingdome, is daily Transported away with 
superfluous posting for Court. 

. The dispatching or conveying of letters and 
other postal matter through or by the post office; 
the putting of a letter, etc., into the charge of the 
post office, or into a post-office letter-hox. 

1871 M. Cotuns Mrg. & Merch. 1. v. 176 [He] showed 
her the way to the post-office, and gave her, information as 
to the hours of posting. 1884 Act 47 & 48 Viet. c. 76 § 19. (2) 
The due ting of a postal pce, goo Daily News 
13 June 6/7 Lute fee posting at pillar-boxes. .is to be with- 
drawn on the 18th inst. 

II. +4. The transferring (of responsihility, ete.) 
to another. Also with off, over. Obs. 

axsgr H. Surru Sernz, (1866) 11. 236 There will be such 
& posting off of sin, that never a one will be found guilty. 
1616 Sunpt. & Markn, Country Farine 13 Manifested by 
deed of Indenture, or posting ouer of the c arge to another. 
17 Hirron IWés, 11, 320 A shamelesse excusing of euill, 
with a posting it ouer vnto God. 

5. Book-keeping. The carrying of an entry from 
the journal or other auxiliary hook into the 
ledger; the formal entry of an item in a book of 


accounts; the bringing of account books up to date. 
, 1682 ScarLett Exchanges 38 In the posting of the same 
into his great Book, or Leidger, the Forreign Coynes must 
be duely exprest. 1745 De Foe's Eug. Tradesinan (1841) 
{. xxxi- 323 There is no posting the books on a death-bed. 


POSTLE. 


1849 Freese Comme. Class-k. 111 In order to prove the 
correctness of the Postings to the Ledger. 1850 Plan for 
Ch, Hist, Soc. g What they chiefly want is what..com- 
mercial men call‘ posting up‘. ; F 

ITY. 6. atirzé, and Coméd,: in sense 1, as posting 
carriage, establishment, house, inn; in sense 3, as 
posting box, elerk; posting-belt, a broad leather 
or other belt worn by postilions or post-boys. 

1937 Med. Ess. § Observ. 1V.61 Our Patient..was desired 
to wear a posting Belt, with proper Compresses upon the 
Place where the Wound had been, for some time,.. that upon 
any violent Motion a /lernia might be prevented, 1836 
Dickens Sk, Bos, Winglebury Duel, The Winglebury Arms 
, -is the principal Inn of Great Winglebury—the commercial 
inn, at house and excise-office. 1844 — Mart. Chua. 
xx, They had a posting carriage at the porch. 1876 T. 
Hanoy £thelberta oe) 354 1 think the best posting- 
house at this end of the town is Tempett's. 1893 Seott. 
Leader 12 June 2/1 Posting Establishment Complete. 2895 
Daily News 31 May 3/6 The branch and sub-offices at which 
the posting boxes are continuously open. 1899 A. H. 
Sayee Early Israel v. 160 Carriage roads were constructed 
with posting inns at intervals along them. 


Posting, v6/.56.2 [f. Post v.2+-1ne1.] The 
action of Post v,2 in varions senses; spec. 
1. The mooring of a vessel toa post. Also attrib, 


as posiing-dues. 

1868 Excter & Plymouth Gaz. 13 Mar., Paying a sinall 
sum to the owner for ‘posting '—that was for tying up the 
vessels to a post. /éa., He paid posting dues twenty-six 
years ago to Mr. Chapple, but not since. Harbour dues 
were bee to Mr. Chanter, Lord of the Manor of Northam. 

2. The action of fixing a placard, notice, ete. on 
a post, etc., or of making anything public by this 
means; public advertisement by posters. 

1656 Eant Mons. tr. Soccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass, 1. 
xl. (1674) 54 The very night after the posting up of this 
defiance. 1701-3 (title of MIS.) A Book of Postings and Sale 
of the Forfeited and other Estates and Interests in Ireland, 
1860 Hr. Maatixeau /list. Peace 11, 1, ix. 412 The people 
would not permit the posting of notices of arrears, 186a 
Boston Transcr, 22 Aug, 1/2 1s there no way of protection 
against the posting of bills about our city? 4 

b. attrib. and Comb. as fosting-business; 
posting-bill, a placard: = Poster? 2. 

180a Naval Chron. VINI. 436 Posting bills have been put 
up.., offering a bounty. 1884 West. Morn. News 30 Aug. 
1/5 Particulars will appear in posting bills. 1889 Pe 
Mall G. a3 Jan. 3/1 It is now ten years ayo since the 
picture posting business was first reduced no. only to an 
art but almost to a science, 

Posting, vé/. 56,3 and 4+: see Post v.3 and 4, 

Posting (powstin), 2f/. a. [£ Post vl + 
-Inc2,] That posts; swift, speedy, rapid; hasty, 
hurrying, fleeting. 

Posting fever, sweat, the sweating sickness, sudor angle 
canus, of which several epidemics occurred 1481-1552. 

€ 1853 in Strype Zccé, Alem. (2721) IIL. vit 7a The poe 
sweat, that posted from town to town thorow Eugland, ani 
was named ‘stop-gallant’. 1595 R. B. Appius § Virginia 
Dj, With posting speede, to Court 1 do repaire. 1612 Brace 
Tiausl. Pref. 10 Neither did we run ouer the worke with 
that posting haste that the Septuagint did. 1642 GAUDEN 
Three Sernt. 26 A few posting and perfunctory prayers. 
1718 Pasor Solomon 1.827 This only object of my real care, 
-.Io some few posting fatal hours is hurled From wealth. 
1891 Creicuron /fist, Epideniics 1. 276 Like dengue, in- 
fluenza, and others of the ‘ posting ' fevers of former time. 

Hence Po'stingly aav., hastily, hurriedly. 

1636 Eaat ov Coax iu Lismore Papers (1888) Ser. u. IT. 
259, I could neuer sce that [paper]..neither can I remember 
¢ contents of it, it was so postingly read oner vnto me. 
Postique (ppst#k), a. [app. by-form of Pos- 

TICHE.] = Posticue A. b. F 

1gaj-41 Cuamacrs Cycl. s.v., In architecture, &c., an 
ornament of sculpture is said to be gostigue, when it is 
superadded after the work itselfis done. The word is formed 
from the Italian, fosticeio, added. A table of marble, or 
other matter, is also said to be fostigue, when it is incrustated 
in a decoration of architecture, &e. 

Postischial: see Post- B. 2, 

Postjacent (poestdgarstnt), «. [f L. post 
(Post- B. 2)+L. jacént-em lying: ef. adjacent.] 
Lying behind ; posterior. 4 

1878 Bet. Gegenbaur’s Comp, Anat. 455 A defensive 
ergleeiest, which extends over the postjacent branchial 
clefts. 

Po:stjudice. wonce-wd. [f. Post- A. 1b, after 
prejudice.| (See quot.) So Poratjudiced a. 

1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. vi. 174 Hence what people call 
my prejudiced views of things,—which are, in fact, the exact 
contrary, namely, post-judiced. 905 G. K. CuesTertom 
R. Browning v. 115 Prejudice is not so much the great 
intellectual sin as a oe which, we may call, to coin a 
word, ‘postjudice’, not the bias before the fair trinl, but 
the bias that remains after. 


+ Post-knight. Oés. [f. Post s6.1+ KNIGHT 
sb.] = KyiGHT OF THE Post, a notorious perjurer. 

1594 Merry Knack to know Knave Dj, Why, I hane bene 
a post knight in Westminster this xii. year. 1630 J. TAYLOR 
(Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. ui. 73/2 The stxt a post- 
knight, that for fiue groats gaine Would sweare, and for 
foure groats forsweare 't ngai 

Postlapsarian, etc.: see Post- B. 1, A. Ib. 

+ Postle. Oés. Forms: 1 poatol, 3 (Orm.) 
posstell, 3-6 postel, postle, 4 postyll, Sc. -ule, 
4-5 -il, -ill(s, -ele, 6 -alle. [OE. fosto/, aphetic 
form of afosto/, APOSTLE.] = APOSTLE. 

6975 Rushw, Gosp. Luke xxiv. 10 Da odre. .cwedun O35 
to dxm postolum, ¢1200 Ormin 5186 Cristess posstell, 
Sannt Johan. 13.. Cursor Af, 20928 (Edin.) Sipin he com 


POSTLESS. 


to postlis state (Govt. postil]. ©2375 Se. Leg. Saints axvii. 
(Afachor) 1552 Uhesus bis postulis xij ymang. 1377 LancL. 
P. Pi. Ml. xvi. 159 Suffreth my postles in pays & in pees 
gange. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 272 By sayut 
peter the postle. 1533 Moze Afo/. 149b, Y° postle maye 
make some bysshoppes amonge the new brethern. 

Postle, variant of Postin, Os. 

Postless (pastlés), a. nonce-wd. [f. Post sb2 
+ -LESS.] Withont a postal service. 

3885 Mus. Innes in Athengzuim 12 Dec. 764 A return to 
our..doctorless, bookless, milkless, postless, and altogether 
comfortless jungle. 


Poat-like: see Post sd.! and 2, 
Postliminary (past,liminari), a. ff. L, post 
after + Jimen, limin- threshold + -any!; but in 


sense 1 associated with PostLiminium. 

The etymological derivatives of L. fostdiminfum are 
poslliminiar, -tary, -iate, tation, -ious; and those of L, 
post + dimen (opposed to preliminary, etc.), postliminary, 
-liminate, -limination, -limtnous. But in some cases erro- 
neons use confuses the two series, and exchanges the senses.] 

1. error. Pertaining to or involving the right of 
postliminium ; postliminiary. 

3yoz Woonrorre Daniel's 70 Weeks Ep. xi b, I trust, 
‘twill not be long e‘re the Jews themselves shall return to 
their Postliminary Right. 2807 Waancuam Servi. Transé, 
Script. 21 Admitted to the postliminary perception of her 
inalienable rights, 1860 Woorsey /ntrod. Internat. Law 
$145 333, The rights and obligation of a state restored in 
this postliminary way. 

2. Subsequent: opposed to preliminary. 

1826 Scotr Woodst. xvi, note, The rere-supper was a 
postliminary banquet,..which made its appearance at ten 
oreleven. 1827 — ¥rnvd. 23 May 1. 396, J found J had mis- 
laid a number of the said postliminary affair. 

+ Postliminate, v. [f. as prec. + -aTE3.] 
trans. To pines behind, or in a subsequent place. 

1690 [see PosTetMINIATE v. 2, quot. 1659]. 

+ Postlimina‘tion. és. = PoSTLIMINSATION, 

3655 H. L'Esrrance Chas. J 45 An order that nothing 
should be transacted in their House, untill the Earl of 
Arundel] were restored: upon which instantly ensned the 
Earls postlimination and readmittance. 

+ Postliminiage. O65. rare—°. 
-AGE.] = PoSTLIMINY. 

166: Brount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Postliminiage.., a return 
of one who was thought to be dead, and so restored to his 
house, not by going over the threshold, but by making a 
hole in the wall. . 

+ Postlimi-niar, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
postlimini-wm + -AR LJ Of, pertaining to, or in 
accordance with the law of PostTLisixius. 

368: Hattywett Melampr. 70 It may be said, that..the 
Soul may be rapt from this Htereestrial Body, and carried 
to remote and distant places, from whence she may make a 
Postliminiar return. 

Postliminiary, «. rare—°. [f. as pree. + 
-ARY1.] A more etymological form of Post- 
LIMINARY in sense 1, 288a in Ocitvie (Annandale). 


re vw. Obs. [f as prec. + 
-ATE 5, 
1. ¢rans. To allow to return from banishment. 
1655 H. L'Estrance Chas. / 2 The hopes that. .his Brother 
«should be postliminiated and restored to his inheritance 
of the Palatinate. 1659 — Aliiance Div. OFF ae cause 
to wish either those Apocryphals postliminiated again, or 
others of the Canon to succeed them. 
2. erron. for PosTLiMINATE. 


POoSTLMINARY,) 

1659 H. L’Estrance Adtiance Div. Of 303 It may seem 
a wonder why.,this Communion Order 1s postliminiated 
fed. 1690 pestliminated] into that Burial Office. 

Hence + Poatliminia‘tion, restoration to civic 
tights and privileges ; reinstatement. Obs. rare—. 

2659 H. L’Estrance Adiiance Div. Of. 323 His te 
liminiation gave him liberty to approach no nearer the Altar 
then the Cancellum. 

Postliminious (pésstjlimivniss), ¢. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] 

1, Of or pertaining to postliminium. rare. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Postliminious, pertaining to the 
return of one, who was thonght to be dead, or to the receiving 
that again, which had been alienated, or lost. 

2. erron. Done ot contrived subsequently; subse- 
quent; = PosTriminous 2. (See PosTLIMInaRy.) 

1684-5 Soutn Sern. (1697) 1. 337 They are forced..to 
strike in with things as they fall cee post-liminious alter- 
applications of them to their purposes. 2 F, Prownen 
(42/2) A Postliminions Preface to the Historical Review of 
the State of Ireland. 1805 W. Tavior in Aan. Rev. WI. 
268/1 The large work..to which this pamphlet, with Irish 
aptness, is entitled a Postliminious preface. 1826 Blackw. 
Mag. X1X. 396 Every reel has a kiss by way of introduction 
and postliminions preface. 1850 L. Huw: Autobiog, MI. 
xiv, 146 Mr, Holme Sumner,.told the House of Commons 
that my room had a view over the Surrey hills...1 could not 
feel obliged tohimn for this postliminious piece of enjoyment. 

{ Postliminium (pésstjliminidm). [L. posz- 
tininium a retarn ‘behind one’s threshold’, f. fost, 
Post- B. 2 + Jimen, -in- threshold.] In Roman 
Law, The tight to return home and resume one’s 
former privileges: = PosTLIMiny. 

{z6rz J. Cutampertatn in Crt. & Zitmes Yas. £ (1848) 1. 146 
Being .. called in question, Jost-liminio (adi. ='by post- 
liminium ‘), for the powder treason.] 1638 Curtuincw, Kediz. 
Prot, 1. iii. § 28 141 The Church. .afterwards, as it were by 
the taw of Postliminiusm, hath restored their Authority and 
Canonicalnesse untothem. 3669in Evelyn's Corr. (1852) 11]. 
219 At my postliminium, all my hope and ambition was to 
exchange a shilling (or three groats. 1809 Zdin. Rev. XIIL 


{f. as next + 


(See note s.v. 
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440 The amnestied emigrants .. enjoy .. but little of the 
benefits of postiiminium. 1875 Poste Gatus . Comm. 
(ed. 2) 220 Postliminium is the recovery of rights by a 
persoa returned from captivity, or the recovery of rights 
over a person or thing recovered from hostile possession. 
Postliminous (pist)li:minas), a. [f. L. post 
after + /imen, ~¢n- threshold + -ovs.] 

+1. erron. Of or pertaining to postliminium ; 
= Postiiinious 1. Obs, rare. 
PoOsTLIMINARY.) 

2640 Howett Dodona's Gr. 21 
liminons way something shou) 
Church and Crowne. < 
2. Subsequent; of the nature of an appendix; 
= POSTLIMINARY 2: opposed to pre/iminary. 

1714 R. Fipves Pract, Disc, 11. 38 This, if I may so 
speak, is only a postliminous way of sinning. 18s5 Lop. 

AMPBeLL in Lié (1881) 11, 338 That he [Macaulay] should 
thence give a postliminous sketch of subsequent English 
history to correspond with the preliminary sketch, prior to 
the reign of James 11. 


Postliminy (ee Anglicized form 


Fearing that by a post- 
bee re-anaexd both to 


of PostLimintus.] In Row. Law, The right of any 
person who had been banished or taken captive, to 
assume his former civie privileges on his return 
home. Hence, in Jnéernat. Law, The restoration 
to their former state of persons and things taken 
in war, when they come again into the power of 
the nation to which they belonged. 

1658 Puititrs, Postiiminiz, the return of one, who was 
thonghtto be dead. [ed 1678 adds, also a return from Exile 
or Captivity.] 1860 Wootsey /ntrod. Internat, Law § 143. 
331 As to limit of place modern postliminy takes effect only 
within the territory of the captor or his ally. 1861 J. Kent 
Conne. Anter. Law (1873) 1. v. 109 Movables are not 
entitled, by strict rules of the laws of nations, to the full 
benefit of aera unless [etc.]._ 1875 Poste Gasus 1, 
Comm, (ed. 2) 223 If he returned from captivity his will 
reacquired validity hy the operation of postliminy. 

Post-line: see Post sé.! and 3. 

Postlude (pae'stlizd). Afus. [f. Post- A. 1b 
+ L. 4idus play, on analogy of prelude, tnler- 
tude; so mod.L. postlidiunt. A concluding piece 
or movement played at the end of an oratorio or 


the like; a concluding voluntary. 

183: Fraser's Slag. XLII. 460 The prelude and the 
postlude, in which he has enveloped Handel, are his own. 
1866 Encet Nat. Aus. viit. 279 This is sung to the follow- 
ing tune, in which the instruments have after each verse a 
little postlude of three or four bars. 2892 Sat. Kev. 17 Oct. 
+2 The ‘postlude’ of the chorus. 

ostly, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Post sb.2+-Ly¥2.] 
By or in the post. 

1787 Mas. Gairrivu Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) 1V. 244, 

J..am almost tempted to write to yon there, instead of 


suffering mine to pass you hy, as they do, Jost/y,at present. 
Postman 1 (powstmén). [f. Post 56.2 + 
May 56.1] 


1. A bearer or carrier of letters or other postal 
matter: a, ortg. A courier who rode ‘post’. b. 
Now, One who delivers letters, etc., sent through 
the post, or collects them from the letter-boxcs, 


receiving offices, ete. ; a letter-carrier. 

3saq Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V. 383 David Mallra 
usher of the kitchen door, Jona Anderson, postman ese 
1600 Child-Marriages 179 Receiued one packqnet..to be 
conveyed by the poste to Sir Roberte Cecill; which was, 
presentley vppon the receipt thereof, delinered to the post- 
man to conveyed accordingly. 1621 Quarces Esther 
viii, By speedy Post men were the Letters sent. 1758 
in Howell State Trials 1371, 1 received every one of these 
letters from the postman of the walk. 1783 Jonxson 
23 Mar. in Boswed/, 1 may as well make a present to the 
postman who brings me a letter. 1785 Craase Newspaper 
269 We..wait till the post-eman brings the packet down. 
3835 Marayat Pirate v, That's the postman's knock. 
2839 Tuackeray Major Gahagan iii, As every twopenny 
postman knows. 3882 ‘Qutoa’ Maremma vii, The postman 
came over the plains..very irregularly to Santa Tarsilla. 
1goo West. Gaa, 6 Feb. 10/1 In the Franco-German war,.. 
pigeons did excellent service, and on the Continent experi- 
Meats with these postmen of the air are going on continually. 

c. Comd., as postinan-like adj. and adv. ; post- 
man-pigeon, the carrier pigeon. 

3832 Miss Mrtrorp Village Ser. v. (1863) 410 More sins 
than I can remember, of te irregularity, and all 
manner of postman-like faults, 190: Afunsey's Alag. 
XXV. g21/1 In his home life, the postman pigeon is most 
exemplary. He is a faithfut husband and a fond father. 

+2. A newsman, a news-writer. Ods. 

The Postman was the name of a newspaper ¢1700: cf. 
Spectator No. 1 Ps, etc, 

1goo Perys Corr. 12 Apr., You want,.some news: there- 
fore let me be your postman, and tell you that the State 
has beea for some time under no } convulsion in Par- 
liament. 1709 Avoison Yatler No. 18 ? 6, ] mean the 
News Writers of Great Britain, whether Post-Men or Post» 
Boys, or, by what other Name or Title soever dignified or 
distinguished. 

t+ Postman 2. 04s. [Of donhtful composition: 
possibly allied to Post-KNicHT, or KNIGHT OF THE 
vost, and poed of the post: see Post sé.1 2.) app. 
A hireling writer of libels or scurrilous falsehoods, 
_ 1899 Sanovs Enropx Spec. (1632) 91 These men in black- 
ing the lives and actions of the Reformers, have partly 
devised matter of ,,aotorious untruth.. ¢ partly suborned 
other Postmen to compose their Legends, that afterwards 
pry might cite them in proofe to the world as approved 


authors and histories. 
+ Postman, Obs. exc. Hist, [f. Post sb.1+ 


(See note s.v. | 


| 
| 


| and honr of dispate 


POSTMASTER. 


May 56.1] A barrister in the Conrt of Excheqner 
who had precedence in motions except in Crown 
bnsiness, tili the Exchequer was merged in the 
Queen’s Bench Division: the name was derived 
from the post, the measnre of length in excise 
cases, beside which he took hisstand. Cf. Tupmay. 

2768 Brackstone Comm, 111. iii. 28 scargin, In the Court 
of fs ollanee two of the most experienced barristers, called 
the postman and the tubman (from the places in which they 
sit) have also a precedence in motions, 188a Daily News 
15 Dec. 2/1 The last of the tmen was Mr. Charles Hall, 
sc. Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales. 1886 Pa// 

fall G. 9 Aug. 6/1 Sir R. Webster. .was called to the bar 
(Lincoln's Inn) in 1868, held the obsolete posts of‘ tubman ’ 
of the Court of Exchequer 1872-74, and ‘ postman ' 1874-78, 
and took silk in 1878. : 

Postmark, sd. [f. Post 56.2 + Marx 6,1] 
A mark officially impressed upon letters or other 
postal packages for various purposes; fomenly 
esp. one bearing the name of the office at whic 
the letter was posted, with the words ‘paid’ or 
‘unpaid’, and the amount of postage; later also, 
a mark nsed to deface or obliterate the postage 
stamp ; now, Seen a mark giving the place, date, 

, or of the arrival of the mail, 
in the former case serving also to deface the 


| postage stamp, or combined with a special oblitera- 


tion-mark for that purpose. 

Marks for various other purposes (c.g. to indicate defi- 
cient prepayment) are still in occasional use ; see the work 
cited in quot. 1898. 

1678 Trial of Ireland, etc. 47 Mr. Oates..the Post mark 
upon it was but Two-pence, to be paid for it. 3800 Mas. 
Hervey Mfourtray Fant. 11). 94 He received a letter from 
Henry, withont either date or post-mark, 1830 MARRyat 
King’s Own xiv, The post-mark is Plymouth. 1859 Lavy 
MorGan Axfobdiog. p. vii, [Letters] with their old horrible 
postmarks of two-and-sixpence and two-and-tenpence (which 
now would be a penny a head), 18g: Smites ¥. Mfurvay 
I. xiv. 344 Letter. .dated..26th December, 1814, though the 

t«mark shows it was not delivered until the 12th of 
January 1815, 1898 J. H. Danters (¢it/c) A History of 
ritish Postmarks. Mlustrated. /d/d. 5 In_1680 William 
Dockwra started in London the first Penny Post, and he is 
also credited with the introduction of postmarks, [but] I have 
entire letters containing undoubted marks impressed by the 
General Post fifteen years previously. /éid. 35 The intro- 
duction of postage-stamps took place on May 6th, 1840. 
The postmark used to cancel the stamp is known as the 
Saltese Cross. This was used throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland until 1844. /ééd. 2 The collecting of postmarks is 
gradually gaining ground as a pursuit. 

Postmark, v. [f. prec. sb.] évans. To mark 
with the post-office stamp, esp. that showing place 
and date of posting. Almost always ia pass. Hence 
Po-atmarked £9/. a.; Po‘stmarking z/, 56. 

29716 Admiralty Notice in Lond. Gaz. No. 5436/3 A 
Letter without Date, hut Post mark'd, the 2gth of this In- 
stant May. 1813 M. Cutvea in Life, etc. (1888) 11. 37 
Your favor of February 3d (but postmarked the 18th). 3859 
Regul. P.O. Departinent, Washington U.S. $397 The 
use of the office dating or postemarking stamp as a cancel- 
ing instrument is prohibited. 1883 F, M. Crawrorp Dr. 
Clandins i.g The envelope..was post-marked ‘ New York‘. 

Postmaster ! (pdwstmastes). [f Post 54.2 + 
Master sd.1; =15the. L. magister postarunt, obs. 
F. mattre de postes, It. maestro delle poste, Ger. 
postmeister (in 1491 Francis de Taxis, who super- 
intended the Imperial mails, calied himself post- 
meaister).] 

1. ta. orig. A master of the posts; the officer 
who had the charge or direction of the post- 
messengers, whose office gradually developed into 
that of PoSTMASTEK GENERAL, q.v. ‘+b. In the 
17th and 18th c., The post-office servant at cach of 
the stations or stages of a post-road, whose primary 
daly it was to carry the mails to the next stage, 
and subsequently, to receive and deliver or send 
ont the letters for his own town or district ; orig. 
called Post (54.21); in 1668 aad postmaster, @. 
Now, The ae who has official charge of a post 
office, and the superintendence of all postal business 


there transacted. 

a 1933 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1 I. aro Whilst I have 
no postis at my command,..1 do my dwte in wrytynge & 
spende monney to send my lettyrs to th’ Emperours post- 
mastir. i 'RANCIS DE Taxis (the Emperor's Postmaster) 
Let. to Brian Tuke 23 Mar. (Lett. & Pap. Hen. VILL, I. 
1698), {addressed] Magistro Domino meo Brianno Tuke, 
Magistro Postarum, Londini. 1545 Patent Hen. ViiT in 
Rep. Secret Comm. P.O. (1844) 33 Officinam Magistri 
Nunciorum, Cursorum, sive postarum. 1 Patent lia. 
ibid. 34 Officiaam Magistrt Nunciorum et Cursorum, come 
muniter vocatam Postarum. 1572 /éid., Thomas Randolphe 

nier, Maister of the Postes.] 2574-5 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 376 Item, payed for charges 
bestawed uppon Mr. Gasquyaer the Quenes post master. 
(1591 Proclam. in Rep. Secret Comm. on Post Office (844) 

6 Our Master of the Postes, or the Masters of the Postes 
General of those countreys] 1625 in Crt. ¢ Times Chas. 1 
(1848) I. 24 Questor was overthrown this day sevenni, ht in 
a suit about the postmaster's office, wherein the Lord tan- 
hope prevailed against him, 1708 Loxd. Gaz. No. 4458/2 
Count Paar, Post-Master of the Hereditary Countries, goes 
with her... Majesty as far as Holland. NA 

b,Q. 3603 in Rep. Secret Comm. P. O, (1844) 38 Tt ts fit 
and convenient, ia this time so full of busines, that the 
postemasters of every stage beaided and assist ed with fresh 
and ahte horses. 1637 Autland J1SS. 1V. 579 Payd toa 


POSTMASTER. 


messenger that came from the postmaster of Newarke, 25. 
1653 Reg. Council of State in Rep. S.C. P.O. 70 That the 
Postmasters and others employed by Mr. Prideaux, being 
godly und well affected, to be continued in their employ. 
ments, 1689 ¥rnd. Ho. Cow. 10 June, The humble peti- 
tion of the several postmasters of England in behalf of 
themselves, and.. families, was this day read. 1668 Lond. 

Gaz. No. 322/4 Notice is hereby given, That the Post. 
Master-General hath contracted.., with all the respective 
Deputy Post-Masters, to carry from time to time all Letters 
directed to every particular person within Ten miles from 
their Stage-lowns, paying ‘Iwo pence a time besides the 
London Post, and to bring back their Answers to the said 
Stage, Gratis, 1681 Bove Let. to Bd. H. Youes Wks. 
1772 I. p. clxxx, I resolved to dispatch them by land to 
Chester, to the post-master of which place I got them par- 
ticularly recommended hy M?. Dowlin, post-master of 
Dublin. 1707 CuamBeatayne Pres. St. Eng. ut. (ed. 22) 442 
Upon this grand Office depends 182 Deputy-Post-Masters 
in England and Scotland, most of which keep regular 
Offices in their Stages. and Snb-Post-Masters in their 
Branches. 1778 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 98/2 The court gave 
judgment,. .declaring, that by the several acts relating to the 
post-office, all letters must be delivered by the post-master 
of every post-town, to the persons to whom such letters are 
directed. 1849 Macavtay //ist. Eng. viii. II. 350 The 
letter addressed to William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, was, 
in spite of all precautions, detained by a postmaster. 1893 
H. Jover J/ist. Post Office vi. 48 These stages [of the post 
roads, in 17th c.] were presided over by..postmasters, whose 
duty it was to carry the mails each over his own stage. 

Jig. 607 Dexken Kats. Conygur. (1842) 33 The Post- 
maister of Hell plainly told them that if any so seditious a 
fellow as Golde were cast into prison, their fathers wonld 
never give their consent to haue him ransomed. 1647 
‘Trare Cort. Alatt, xxv. 11 Epimetheus’ post-masters, 
semper victuri, in Seneca's sense. 

2. The master of a posting station, who provides 
horses for posting ; onc who keeps a posting estab- 
lishment; = JoBMASTER rf. 

Originally, the same person as in the earlier stage of 
sense 1b; the several postmasters who carried the mails 
being the only persons licensed to let horses to travellers. 

as61 Pettis Guazzo's Civ. Conv. mn. (1586) 85 The 

Postmaister came unto him, and called twice alonde .. 
and forthwith there came out of the Stable a foule greate 
Groome..who had charge ginen him to make readie three 
horses, 1598 Suaks. A/erry W. v. v. 199 It was not Anne, 
but a Post-masters boy. 1603, 1659 [see 1]. 1810 Sporting 
Mag. XXXV, 56 The defendant is a licenced post-master 
in ite city of London, and had let a chaise and pair of horses 
for the day. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVIIN. 461/1 That revenne 
can be raised on posting, withont the government acting as 
a postmaster, we have England for an example. 1860 
Srortiswooovr in Vac. Tour. 86 The postmaster would give 
us no horses, as the road by which we were to proceed was 
not a post-road. 1865 Gtapstonr Fruane. Staten. 84, 1 
believe the largest post-masters in the kingdom are in Lon- 
don, and that their principal traffic is to the railway stations. 

Postmaster? (péwstmasta1), The name 
given at Merton College, Oxford, from the 16thc., 
to the class of poor scholars instituted in 1380 by 
John Wyllyot ; now the equivalent in that college 
of the term ‘scholar’ in general collegiate use. 

For the first hundred years these appear in the College 
Register_only as fuer? (Af. Yohaants) Wylyot, ‘Wylyot's 
boys’. But their essential characteristic was the reception 
of a limited weekly ‘ portion’, eddomadadéis fortionis ; hence 
we find them (from 1483) styled forcloniste or (1546) for- 
tionistz, a term Englisbed in the 17th c., as by Wood, as 
portionists, The abe of the term fostmasteris not certain: 
it occnrs in the Col ege Records in 1593 in the established 
name of Postmasters’ Hail, the acne opposite to the 
college in which the Auer? or portionistz had resided till 
¢1575, when they were moved into the college. It also 
Bppears as the appellation of the sortionistz in English 
letters of 1610 preserved in the Records. But these casual 
occurrences show only that it was then a long-established 
name. As to its origin nothing is known; it has been 
variously conjectured to be a corruption of fortionista, or 
a vendering of *Jost-smagister or “fost-méinister, in allusion 
to the fact that the Jortronistz were at one time servitors to 
the Masters or Fellows, perhaps standing behind their chairs 
at dinner, etc. But fost-minister does not occur in the 
college register, and the occurrence of fost-magister is 
doubtful. 

[1380 Ordinatio M. Fok. Wyltyott (Merton Archives), Sic 
admissus quomodo commune pretium modii frumenti 12d.non 
excedit, percipiat tum 7d. pro ebdomadali portione..ebdo- 
madalem portionem prius limitatum. 1381 A/erton Coll. 
Rolls Acc. Compotus, Magister puerorum Wylyot. 1454 
Jéid., Pro communibus puerorum. 1483 (Dec. 31) Merton 
Coll, Reg, Insuper porcionistarum numerum decretum est 
eae sec. magistrorum numerum, 1546 (May 11) /did., 
Scholaris aula: portionistarum. 1577 (Aug. x) /d%d., Nollus 
portionista admittetur qui non habeat suum magistrum 
tutorem et in fags cubiculo pernoctet.] 

1593 (Mar. x J. Leacu (Chane. Exeter Cathedr.) Let. in 
Coll, Reg., By the ordinacion of my predecessor John 
Wiliett, founder of postm" hall. 16r0 (Aug. 1) Dr. T. Jesora 
iid., 1 have bin much sorie that I have bin so long hin- 
dered from y* performance of my be entended purpose for 
y° relief of the poore postmasters of Merton Colt ig. [So 
eee in letter and 3 times in reply.) 1639 (May 6) Aap. 

Auo idid., That no Postmaster shall hold bis place after 
that he hath gotten his grace to be a Graduate in the 
University. 1647 Wooo Life 26 May (O. H. 8.) 1. 135 
Samuel Jones was made from being a servitour of All Soules 
College, either a postmaster or a pro-postmaster. 1655 
Future Ch, Hist. 1. vi. § 8 Much honoured, in that Bishop 
Jewel was a postmaster before removed hence to be a fellow 
of Corpus Christi Colledg. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
II, 241 Merton-College... This College has a Warden, 24 
Fellows, 14 Portionists or Postmasters, and 2 Clerks. 1853 
'C. Beor’ Verdant Greet 1, vii, At Merton there are four- 
teen postmasters. 

Postmaster general. Pl. postmasters 


general. [f PostwasTeRI+GrnERAL@. Called 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in 16th c. Latin magéster postarum (see Post- 
masTeR! 1 a); in 17th c. magister generalis nunct- 
orum et cursorum, also general postmaster.) The 
administrative head of the postal service of a country 
or state, who is in Great Britain often, and in 
U.S. always, a member of the cabinet. 

1626 in Rep. Secret Comnr, P. O. (1844) 48 The matter in 
controversie betwixt the Lord Staithope and Matthew de 
og tt concerning the office of Postmaster-general. 1629 

eg. Privy Council Scot, Ser. ut. (11, 8 [Sir William Seatoun]} 

enerall postmaister to his Majestie throughout this baill 
fF reuonie 1636 J. Taytor (Water P.) Carriers Cosmogr. 
ad fin., Let them repnire to the Generall Post-Master 
Thomas Withering at his house in Sherburne Lane, neare 
Abchurch. ¢ 1638 (¢/t/e) A discourse shewing the true 
State and Title of the Comptroller or Postmaster general! 
of England, the Lord Stanhope’s right to it. 1057 [See 
Post orricer), 1660 Act 12 Chas. //, c. 35 § 2 Beit further 
enacted .. That such Post Master Generall..shall prepare 
and provide Horses and Furniture to lett to Hire unto all 
Through posts and persons rideing in post by Commission. 
166: Couneien ag Apr. in Rep. Secret Comm, P, 0. (1844) 
85 Officium Magistri nostri Generalis Nunciorum et Curso- 
rum,communiter vocatum The Office of Post Master Generall. 
1707 Cuamnsatayne Pres. St. Eng. ut. (ed. 22) 441 Of the 
Office of Post-Master General. This Office. .is executed by 
Two Post-Masters-General. 1961 Brit, Afag. 11. 51 The 
lords of the Admiralty have been Posed, at the request of 
the Post-master-general, to order his Majesty's sloops the 
Alderney and Hound, to sail to Flushing. 1846 J. Baxrza 
Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. p. xiii, His Grace was one of 
the best Postmaster Generals who ever filled that important 
office. 1872 Act of Congress 8 June in U.S. Stat. XVII. 
309 The postmaster-general shall provide for carrying the 
mail on all post-roads established by law. 

Hence Po‘stmaster-ge‘neralship. 

1885 AManch. Exam, 13 June 6/1 Lord John Manners 
would no douht return to the Postmaster-Generalship, 

Po'stma:stership!. [f Posrmasrer! + 
-sHiP.] ‘The office of postmaster. 

@ 1603 T. Caatwaicnr Coa/nt. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 107 
Howsoeuer the Jesuites take vpon them the postmastership 
of Angels, they are not able to tell how many miles they 
goe inaminnute. 1623 in We. Seeret Comm. P.O. (1844) 
46 The office which the Lord Stanhope holdeth for Post- 
mastership within our dominions. 1804 G. Rose Diaries 
(1860) 1]. 134 Lord Charles Spencer should be allowed to 
remain in the other joint Postmastership. 1894 Yimes 
20 Sept. 4/6 [He] called nt the shop of the man who had 
applied for the postmastership. 

Po'stma:stership’, [f. Posrwaster? + 
-5H1P.] The position of postmaster at Merton 
College, Oxford. 

31814 Soutuey Leéé, (1856) If. 386 A good thing, called by 
the odd name of a tmastership, has heen promised him 
at Merton, which will materially lighten the expense. 1885 
Oxf, Univ. Cat., Merton Coll. 118 The number of post- 
musterships or scholarships is 18, but may be increased, 

Postmeatal, -median: see Post- B. 2. 

Postmedial (postmi-dial), 2. [f. Postr- B. + 
Mepra..] Occupying a position posterior to that 
which is medialin place, order, or time. 

1680 H. Moaz Afocal, Apoc, 327 The Postmedial Visions 
being all of them..to come. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 29, 4M, 
a transverse areolet, just posterior to 3 M, the fost.snedial. 

|| Po st-mediastinum. Anat. [See Post-A.] 
= Posterior MEDIASTINUM (q. v.). So Post-me- 
Giastinal a. = liga mediastinal (arteries, ctc.). 

Postmeridian (péustméridiin), a. [ad. L. 
postmeridianus (contr. pomer-) adj., in the after- 
noon, f. post after + meridiadnis MERIDIAN a.; cf. 
POMERIDIAN.] 

1. Occurring after noon or midday; of or per- 
taining to the afternoon. Also fig. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 57 An over hasty digestion, which is 
the inconvenience of postmeridian sleeps. c 1805 W. Taytor 
in Ann, Rev. The postmeridian degrees of civilization (to 
preserve the unthor's metaphor) are less fuvonrable to the 
porte: of the drama. 1898 4dlbutt's Syst. Med. V. 198 

‘he pyrexia of tuberculosis attains its maximum. in ass 
post-meridiao hours of the day. 5 

2. Geol. Applied by Professor Rogers to the 
ninth of the fifteen subdivisions of the Paleozoic 
strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1858 H. D. Roczrs Geol. Pennsyly, 11. 1. 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Palzozoic day, are 
the Primal.. Pre-Meridian, Meridian, Post-Meridian [etc.}. 
1859 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, Post-Meridian,..the 
‘ Afternoon’ of the North American Palzxozoics, and the 
equivalent, in part, of our Lower Devonians. 

Pr B. Post meridian: erron. for next. 
1795 C. Disoin in Li7e (1803) III, 335 “T'was post meridian, 
half east four, Foto 1 from Nancy pins 1849 James 
Woodman i, About the hour of half past eleven, post 
meridian, the moon was shining. 

l| Post meridiem, 47. [L. fost meridiem 
after midday.] After midday; applied to the 
hours between noon and midnight; usually abbre- 
viated P.M. or p.m. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. iv. 34, 
Heaven the sixt of anuary 1646, one hour thirty mioutes 
afternoon, or P.M, that is, eke Nieridiem, 

Postmeri-dional, a. Aumorous nonce-wd. [f. 
Post- B. 1+ MERIDIONAL.) = PosTMEHIDIAN I. 


3767 A. CamearLt Lexiph. (1774) 8 After our post-meri- 
dional refection. 


Post-metal, -mill: see Post 54.1 9. 
Postmillenarian (péustmilinéeriin). [f. 
Post- B.1b + MILLENARIAN.] = PosTMiLLENNIAL- 


I would erect a Figure of 


POSTNATAL. 


ist. So Po:atmillena‘rianism = PostMiLLEN- 
NIALISM (Cent. Dict. 1890). 
1886 N. F. Ravetin Progr, Th. Gt. Subj, v.63 Those who 


| think that the millennium is to precede His [Christ’s] 


i 


| Antichristian Confederacies, premillennian on 


| Content. 


coming, are called Postmillenarians. 

Postmillennial (péstmileniil), c. [f. Post- 
B. 1b + Mintenxiat.] Of or belonging to the 
period following the millennium. So Postmille’n- 
nialiam, the doctrine that the second Advent will 
follow the millennium ; Postmille‘nnialiat, a be- 
liever in postmillennialism; Postmillennian c., 
postmillennial. 

38st G.S. Fasar Afany Mansions 196 The Day of the 
real Second Advent, which my correspondent fully admits 
to be postmillennial. id. 192 The Judicial Destruction of 
the Man of Sin. .is acknowledged, both by Premillennialists 
and by Postmillennialists, to occur immediately hefore the 
commencement of the Thousand Years. Jéiad. 205 The two 
postmil- 
lennian. 18979 Princeton Rev. Mar. 425 Dr. Seiss.. has 
described postmillennialism as papistic, Dr. Brookes .. 
branded it as the ‘ post-millenoin!, aes 4 6 

\Postminimns (pdestminimds), Comp. Anat. 
[f Post- B. 2 + Mriypius 5d. 2.] An additional 
digit found in some mammals, ontside the little 


toe or finger. See also Grek 1895. 

1889 Proc. Zool. Soc. 260 In Bathyergus maritimus (a 
species of mole-rat] the prapollex and the postminimus are 
both very well developed. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Post: 
minimus. In Anat, syn. for Pisiform bone. 10 Biol, 2 
supernumerary little aiars finger or little (fibular) toe. 


Postmistress (péu'stmi:strés),  [f. Post 56.2 
+ MIsTREsS, after PostwAsTER1.] A woman who 
has charge of a post office. Hence Po'stimi:stress- 


ship, the office of postmistress. 

1697 Lond, Gaz. No. 3299/4 Whoever gives notice of him 
-.to the Post-Mistress of York,..shall be Rewarded to 
1816 Scott Antig. xv,‘ Tell her’, said the faith- 
ful postmistress,..‘to come back the morn at ten o'clock, 
and I’! let her ken; we havena had time to sort the mail 
letters yet. 1884 Mas. 11. Wano Aliss Bretherton 175 At 
last the old postmistress. .ceased to repulse him. 

1867 Contemp. Rev. V. 106 Women were consequently 
excluded from post-mistress-ships in large towns. ' 

Post-money, -morning: see Posr 54.2 13, 12. 

|| Post mortem, post-mortem, adv. pir, 
a., and sb. [L. fost mortene after death.] 


A. advb. phrase ( post mortem). After death. 

1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 132 Evidence by offices 
fost mortem, charters, pedigrees. 1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 
362 Unexpectedly made known by examination, fost mortem, 
1897 A ltbutt's Syst. Med. 1V.222 The fistulas are but rarely 
fonnd post-mortem. : 

B. adj. (post-mortem). Taking place, formed, 
or done after death. 

3835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 806/2 The interval between 
spasmodic and true fost-mortem stiffness. 1837 Penny 
Cyci. VII, 46/1 The coroner is empowered. .to direct the 
performance of a fost mortem examination. 1873 T. H. 
Garten Jatrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 325 Of 2 dark-red colour, and 
soft gelatinous consistence, closely resembling the post- 
mortem clot. 1888 Pal? Afadi G.24 Apr. 11/1 Any man who 
held the theory of post-mortem salvation. = 

C. 56. Short for post-mortem examination. 

(In quot. 1900 = post-mortem production.) | 

3850 Scoresay Cheever's Whalem. Ado. iv. (1859) 53 To 
report a full and accurate, leisurely t-mortem of the 
subjects we have discussed. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Re 
1X. 195 Two ended fatally; but no post-mortem was ob- 
tained: 1900 West. Gaz, 27 ie 1o/t By this time the 
genuine Strads are pretty well known—even those post- 

* mortems made up out of the ¢4ér7s of the great man’s work- 
sbop. 1903 Edin. Rev. July 191 Post-mortems show the 
cause of death. 3 4 

b. attrib. Connected with post-mortem examina- 
tions, as post-mortem book, record, roont, table. 

1873 T. H. Green Jutrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) is pepe 
in the post-mortem room the existence of the more mark 
structural changes. 1880 MacCormac Autisept. Surg. 205 
A third..reach the post-mortem table before the disease 
has contracted adhesions to the surrounding ts. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 861, 60 cases... collected from 
St. George’s Hospital post-mortem books. 

Post-mortuary, -mundane: see Post- B. 1; 
Postmultiply, -mutative: see Post- A. 1 a. 

|Postnares (-née'rzz), s6.9/, Rarely sing. -naris. 

mod.L., f. Post- A. 2 +L. xdrés, pl. of narisnostril.] 

he posterior nostrils or choanze, the openings of 
the nasal chamber into the pharynx. Hence Post. 
na‘rial a., of or belonging to the postnares. — 

1866 OwEN Anat. Verteby. II. 426 The disproportionate 
shortness of the rostral or ‘prenarial’ to the cranial or 
postnarial * part of the skull. 188 Witper & Gace Anat. 
Fecha. 513. 

Postnasal: see Post- B. 2. 

| Postnasns (péustnd''s¥s). Entom. [f Post- 
B. 2 + L. xdsus nose.] A former name for the 
division of the clypeus now called the supraclypeus. 

1826 Ktray & Sp. Entonro?. II. xxxili, 364 Postnasns.. 
that part of the Face immedintely contiguous to the 
Anteing, that lies behind the JVasus, when distinctly 
marked out. dd. xxxiv. 483 A triangular piece, below the 
antenna and above the sasus..: this is the postnasus at 
after-nose. 

Postnatal (paustntal), ¢. [f. Post- B. 1b 
+ NataL.] Subseqnent to or occurring after birth, 

1859 De Quincey Posth. Wks, (1893) 1. 16 Some far 
halcyon time, post-natal or ante-natal he knew not. 1 
Sankey Lect, Alentai Dis. vi. 127 Those whose idiocy 


POSTNATALIST. 


depends on post-natal diseases, and especially rickets. 1869 
Lecny Exrop. Mor, (1877) 1. £122 Ideas which cannot be 
explained by any post-natal experience. 

Hence Postna‘taliat, one who holds that the 
divinity of Christ was of postnatal communication ; 


also attrié. 

1895 Hawes in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 399 The Postnatalists 
admit human parentage on both sides. /éid. 604 The 
Prenatalist and Postnatalist theories. 

+ Po-stnate, 2. (sé.) Obs. [ad. med.L. fost- 
ndl-us a Cange) born after, f. post after + ndtus 
bom. See PursNne, Puny.] Born, produced, made, 
or occnrring after something else; later, of later 
date, subsequent #0. 

1638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. 1 ii. $163. 119 Practises of 
the Church, .. evidently post-nate to the time of the Apostles. 
1674-3 Gurw Anat, Roots 1. ii. §2 Every Root hath succes- 
sively two kinds of Skins... The other, Postnate, succeeding 
in the room of the former, as the Root ageth. 1678 Cup- 
worta fated’, Syst. 585 Which makes..Knowledge and 
Wisdom, to be but a Second or Post Nate Thing. a@ 1734 
Noatn Examen 1. iii. § 91 Postnate to the Narrative of 
Dates, 1770 Sin J. Hite Construct. Timber 66 it is indeed 
Postnate and comes after them in the order of time. 

B. sd. A production of a period later than its 


alleged date. rare. 

@ 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. iii. (1642) 238 These and 
ony such passages..in Sibyls Oracles, .. our Philologers.. 
would perswade us, that they were counterfaits and Post- 
nates, forged by Christians. 

Hence + Postna‘ted a, = PostNaTE a. 

1649 H. L'Estraxce Adtiance Div. Off 293 The Council 
of Laodicea,..to which Popery is post-nated above three 
hundred years. 


| Postna‘tus, pl. -i. [med.L. fostndtus born 
after: see prec.] 

1. One born after a particular event; sfec. in 
Scotland, one born after the Union of the Crowns; 
in U.S., one born after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Chiefly in pl. postuatt. 

4 (titde) The Speech of the Lord Chancellor of England 
touching the Post-nati. 1638 Rawtry tr. Bacon's Life 
Death (1650) 14 This Length of Life, immediately after the 
Floud, was reduced to a Moitie; But in the Post-NVati: 
For Noah, who was borne before, equalled the Age of his 
Ancestours. 1669 Dk. or Lauperpate in Collect, Poems 
231 It was..solemnly adjudged, in the Case of the Post- 
nati, that those, who after the Descent of the Crown of 
England to King James, were born in Scotland, were no 
Aliens in England. 1800 Laine Hist. Scot. (1804) IU. 14 
The fostnati, born since the death of Elizabeth, as their 
allegiance was indiscriminately due to James, were declared 
to be freely naturalized in either kingdom, 

+2. Asecond son. Oés. 

1787-41 Cnamares Cycl, Posi-natus is also used by 
Bracton, Fleta, Glanville, &c. for the second son, as distin- 

wished from the eldest. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Postnatus, 
the second son, or one born afterwards. 1848 in WHARTON 
Law Lex. 

Post-neuritic, -Nicene : see Post- B. 1. 

Po'st-night. [f. Post sd.2+Nicut.] Anight 
on which letters are dispatched; a mail night. 

1657 Bxrton’s Diary (1828) I. 322, I am much troubled 
that a post-night should pass, before you come toa resolu. 
tion in this business. 1686 Lond, Gaz. No, 2121/4 There 

oes 2 Post every Monday Night (besides the General Post. 
I oa from the General Post-Office in London, to Lewis 
in Sussex. 1758 in Howell State Trials (1813) XUX. 1369, 
I have often received from the prisoner at (Heber letters o 
& post-night to carry to the office in Lombard.street. 


t Po'st-note. U.S. Obs, exe. Hist, [f.Post- A. 
1b+Nore.] A note made and issued by a bank or 
banking association, payable not to bearer but to 
order, not on demand but at a future specified date, 
and designed as pret of its circulating medium, 

Ussued by the banks of some of the states of U.S. during 
the pee between 1781 and 1863. 

1791 JEFFEason in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. fa 
Rec* from bank a post note. .for 1163 D. 1807 (Oct.) Statutes 
of Connecticut (1808) I. 98 Be it enacted.. That the several 
incorporated banks in this state be..authorized to issue 
post-notes, pe yable to order and at a time subsequent tothe 
Issuing of the same. 1824 (Dec. 24) Laws of Alabama 25 
margin ,Vheissue of Post-Notes authorized. 1839 C. RAGuET 
Currency & Banking 112 note, The banks of New York 
are prohibited from issuing post-notes. 1848 (June s) Bar- 
tour's Repts. [N.Y. Supreme Court] 222 Post-notes issued 
by banking associntions having been decided to be abso- 
lutely a 1862 Aferchants' Mag. Dec. sog The Trea- 
sury had mea bank of deposit and of circulation for 
irredeemable paper money, and could issue one-year certifi- 
Cates, answering to old United States Bank ‘post notes’, 
without stint or limit. 1895 H. Warr Money & Banking 
368 Some of the States had laws forbidding the issue of post 
notes, but they were evaded by the device of lending notes 
on [certain conditions]. 1896 W. G. Sumsex Hist. Bank- 
ing in U.S. 79, 234, 268, 296. 

Postnuptial (postazpfil), 2. [f. Posr- B. 
tb+Noprtat.] Made, occurring, or existing after 
alia subsequent to marriage. 

1807 Vesey Reports Chanc, XII. 147 That part of the 
Property, which is protected by the post-nuptial Settlement. 
1853 JeRDan Autobiog. UN. 31 On their post-nuptial ex- 
Spesion to Paris. 1877 Buacx Green Past, xxii, The hitter 

isillusionising experience of post-nuptial life. 188% Farcus 
pid be an 57 The large post-nuptial settlement which 

making. 

Fitece Poatnu‘ptially adv., after marriage. 

F > Contemp, Rev. XIV. 441 The doctor .. insisted on 
its being postnuptially settled on his wife. 


‘Po:st-oak. [f. Post sd... + Oax.} A species 


| 


1175 


of oak (Querens obfusiloba) found in sandy soil in 
the eastern U.S., having hard close-grained durable 
wood much used for posts, sleepers, ete.; also 
called tron-oak, rough or box white oak, 

Swamp pfost-oak, another species (Q. lyrata), growing in 
river-swamps in the southern U. S., with similar w 

1817 J, Brapaury 7 rav. Amer. Be timber is generally 
on the prairie, post oak. 1835 W. Iavinc Tour Prairies 
xvii, Our march to-day lay through straggling forests of the 
kind of low scrubbed trees .. called ' post-oaks’ and ‘hlack- 
jacks, 1865 Alichaux’s N. Amer. Sylva 1. 40 Quercus 
Zyrata..is called the Swamp-Post Oak, Overcup Ozk, and 
Water White Oak. : 

Post-obit (pdestpbit, -debit), a. and sd 
[Shortened from L. ost obttum after decease.] 

A. adj. 1, Taking effect after some one’s death : 
esp. in fost-obtt bond (see 33. 1). 

1788 HH. Buacxsrone Reforts 1. 95 This was a post obit 
bond, a security of a questionable nature, which had often 
been disputed with success, 1808 7'¥res 26 Feb. 4/4 A Post 
Obit Bord for 37,000/, payable within three months after 
the death of a Gentleman, aged 67 years. 1816 Snattev in 
Dowden Ls% (1887) IL. 8, Lam to give a post-obit security 
for this sum, 1847 Disraett Tancred 1. ii, By post-obit 
liquidation, 

. Done or made after death; post-mortem ; 


occurring or existing after death. ? Ods. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 357 The real nature 
of the swelling..can only be determined by a post-obit 
examination, /éfd. IL. 12, 99. 

B. sé. L. (Short for post-obrt bond.) A bond 
given by a borrower, securing to the lender a sum 
of money to be paid on the death of a apccified 
person from whom the borrower has expectations. 

1751 H. Watrote Lett. (1845) 11.377 They talk of fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds on post-obits. 1821 Byaon Occas. 
Pieces, Martial, Post-obits rarely reach a poet. 1851 D. 
JeRaoip St, Giles xxvi. 267 [He] had tent ready gold, to be 
paid back, post-ohit fashion, on a father's cofhin-lid. 1899 
Daily News 25 Jan. 5/5 A post obit..is a bond issued by 
an heir to property, conceding to the holder a tien on the 
estates after the death of the present possessor. 

2. A thing which is to pass to some one after the 
owner's death; a legacy or heritage. sorce-use. 

3812 Soutuey in Smiles Afem. %. Murray (1891) 1. xi. 237 
My intention to leave behind me my own Memoirs, as a 
post-obit for my family. 

3. = Post-xoRTEM 5d. ? Obs, 1864 in Weaster. 

Post-obitnary (-obi'tix,iri), a. [f. Post- B, 1b 
+ OBITUARY.] = Post-onIT a., Post-MoRTEM a. 

1816-30 Brntuam Offic. Apt, Maximized, Extract Const, 
Code (1830) 15 Pensions, payable to any..relative of the 
functionary, on his decease. These may be styled post: 
obituary, or post-obit pensions. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. 
(ed, 4) I. 720 Abundantly established by post-obituary ex- 
aminations. 1846 Geore Greece 1. ii. L. 93 A triple gradation 
of post-ohituary existence, proportioned to the character of 
each race whilst alive. 

Postocular (-p'kidlar), a. (sb) Anat, and 
Zool, [f. Post- B. 2 + Ocutar.] Situated behind 
the eye; post-orbital. b. e//ipt. as sb. A postocular 


scale, as in snakes. 

1877 Hatvock Sfortsman's Gaz. 209 Parallel curved white 
superciliary and postocular stripes. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., 
Postocular lobes, anterior projections of the lower sides of 
rect [in insects}, impinging on the eyes when the 
head is retracted. 

Postoesophageal: see Post- B, 2. 

Post office, post-office (péstigfis). [f. 
Post 3,2 + OFFICE] 

1. The public department charged with the con- 
veyance of letters, etc., by post. In early use, 
sometimes meaning the office of the master of the 
posts, or postmaster (general); in other instances It 
is difficult to separate it from the local centre or 
head qnarters of the department, the General Post 
Office in London or other capital. 

[The name appears first under the Commonwealth, the 
earlier name having been /etler-office: e.g. 

1635 (July 31) in Rymer Federa (2732) XIX. 649 A Pro. 
elamation for the settling of the Letter ‘Office of England and 
Scotland. 1641-2 Frxl. Ho. Com.22 Mar., That Mr. Glynn 
do report to-morrow the matter concerning the sequestra- 
tion of the letter-offices. 1646 Jrnl. Ho. Lords 3 , All 
his estate and interest in the Foreign Letter-officel] 1652 
Zral, Lo, Com. 19 Oct., Sir David Watkins, his claim to the 
foreign post-office. 1657 Acts § Ordin. Parl. c. 30 (Scobell) 
s12 From henceforth there be one General Office, to 
called and known by the name of the Post-Office of England; 
and one Officer .. nominated and appointed under tind aera 
and Stile of Postmaster-General of England, and Comptroller 
of the Post-Office. 1666 Lond. Gas, No. 85/4 The general 
Post-office is for the present held at the two Black Pillars in 
Hy 1731 Gav in Swift's Was, (1761) VILL. 130 1f 
you don’t send to me now and then, the post-office will think 
me ofnoconsequence, 1738-9 Kine in Swift's Lett. (1768) 
1V. 223 The ill-treatment I received from the Bost onee's 
for some time I did not receive a letter that had not been 


opened, Br. oF Lixcotn in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 
TI. 94 Lord Charles Spencer will..resign the Post-Office. 
1845 Disaarcr Syété 11. xv, The king granted the duke and 


his heirs for ever, a pension on the post-office. 1893 H. 
ovce Hist. Post Office vi. 46 The headquarters of the Post 
fiice were at this time [1690] in Lombard Street. Here 
the postmasters-general resided. 


2. A house or shop where postal business is 
carried on, where postage stamps are sold, letters 
are registered and posted for transmission to their 
destinations, and from some of which letters received 
from places at home and abroad are delivered. 


POSTORBITAL. 


The name is now commonly applied even to small branch 
offices, sub-offices, or receiving-houses, which sell stamps 
and receive letters for transmission, but from which letters 
are not delivered, this being generally done directly from 
the central or head office of 2 town or district. 

General Post Office, the central or head post office of a 
country or state, as that in St. Martin’s Le Grand, London; 
also popularly mpplied to the head post office in a city or 
town ouich has branch offices subordinate to it. 

[1657 Acts ¥ Ordin. Parl. c. 30 The erecting and setling 
of one general Post-office. 1660: see GENERAL a. 2 b.] 

1675, 1708 [sce Genxenat a. 2b). 1679 Oates Narr. 
Popish Flot 46 Some of which [Letters] were delivered to 
the Post-office in Russel-street; others to the Post-office 
General, be Srertx Tatler No. 19 P2, I have. .looked 
over every Letter in the Post-Office for my better Informa- 
tion. 735 Wodrow Corr. (1843) UL 196 Vou do not 
expect I should write a detail, since I behoved to take 
dinner, and at ent the post-office closes. 1802 Maa. 
Evcewoatn Moraéd 7., Angelina ii. (1857) L. 237 She actually 
discovered that there was a post-office at Cardiffe. 1845 
Amecia Optr illustrations Lying 1.v.125 He had reached a 
general postoffice. 1860 T'vNDALL Glac. 1. xii. go Money was 
waiting for me at the post-office in Geneva. 1867 TroLtore 
Chron. Barse? UL. lix. 168 She well remembered the number 
of ae Pent ate in the Edgeware Road. 1893 HI Jover 
Hist, Post Office v.41 Up to April 1680 the General Post 
Office in Lombard Street was the only receptacle for letters 
in the whole of London. Afod. Collog. In Oxford the General 
Post Office is in St. Aldate'’s Street. 

3. att726. and Comb., as post-office clerk, employee, 
inspector, -keeper, servant, counter, door, window, 
etc.; poat-office address = postal address; post- 
office annuity, inaurance, a system whereby 
annuities can be purchased and lives insured throngh 
the post office; poat-office box, a private box or 
pigeon-hole at a post office, in which all the letters 
and papers for a private person or firm are put and 
kept till called for; poat-office car, U. S., a mail- 
van or coach on a railway; post-office depart- 
ment = Post OFFICE 1; post-office order, a 
money-order for a specified sum, issued upon pay- 
ment of the snm and a small commission at one 
post office, and payable at another therein named, 
to a person whose name is officially communicated 
in a letter of advice; poat-office aavinga-bank, 
a bank having branches at local post offices where 
sums within fixed limits are received on govern- 
ment security, at a rate of interest (at present) of 23 
per cent.; poat-office atamp, a stamp officially 
imprinted on a letter by the post office; also the 
instrument used for stamping the postmark. 

1go1 Tribune (Chicago) 16 Feb., Give *postoffice address 
in full. 1883 Manck. Exant.30 Oct. 8/4 There is..in every 
train..a “post-office car, which contains..a letter box, in 
which letters may be deposited anywhere en route. 1866 
J. Rees Foot-Prints 326 Reed was an old *post-office clerk, 
who..had been in the office for twenty odd years, 1982 
Frnls. of Congress (1823) 1V. 93 Any post-master, post-rider, 
or other person employed in the “post-office department. 
1816 Amer, St. Papers (1834) XV. 50 To investigate the 
conduct of the General Post Office Department. 1837 
Dickens Pickw.ii, Mrs. Tomlinson, the *post-office-keeper, 
seemed ..to have been chosen the leader of the trade party. 
1850 Advt, in ‘Bat’ Cricket. Man. 103 A remittance or 
*Post-office order. 1865 Dickens AZut. Fr. 1. xvii, No Post- 
office order is in the interim received from Nicodemus 
Boffin, Esquire. 1778 Miss Buaney gcd tite IL. xxi 
132 The *post-office people will let us know if they hear of 
him. 1891 'Pait’ Penny Postage Jubilee ix. 156 lt was 
not an uncommon practice of the *post-office servants to 
mark the postage on the envelope with pen and red ink. 
1893 Il. Jover ist. Post Office vi. 44 Out of London, the 
Post Office servants remained [in 1690] much as they had 
been ten years before, at about 239 in number, of whom all 
but twelve were postmasters. 1827 Amer. St. Papers (1834) 
XV. William J. Stone, for *post office stamps, $128-49. 

+ Po'st-officer. Obs. An officer or official 


of the post. } 

1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 406/4 The Post-Officers which were 
sent from hence into France to confer with Monsieur de 
Louvoy the French Postmaster,..are this day returned, 
1738-9 Kine in Swift's Lett, (1768) IV. 223 Whether those 
post-officers really thought me..a man of importance. 1843 
Select Comm, Postage § 2834 lt was supposed that a post- 
officer could not pass a letter containing two coins without 
discovering it. 

Postolivary, -operative, etc.: see Post- B, 

Post-oral (-deral), @. Amat. and Zool. [f. 
Post- B. 2+Orat.] Situated behind the month : 
applied to (theoretical) segments of the head ia 
arthropods, and to certain visceral arches in the 
embryo of vertebrates. Opp. to PRE-ORAL. 

1870 Rotteston A nine. ive 106 Besides the prae-oral or 
so-called _itesoeinpherc: ’ ganglionic mass... there are 
twelve post-oral ganglia in the Crayfish, 1888 RoLLEsToON 
& Jackson Anim. Life 491 [The head ia Arths la] con- 
sists of a prae-oral or pro-cephalic region, to which are fused 
a variable number of post-oral somites. 1895 is Soc. Lex., 
Post-oral arches, the five subcranial plates which lie below 
(on the caudal side of) the mouth in the embryo, going to 
form the lower jaw and throat. 

Postorbital (-grbitil), @._(sd.) Amat, and 
Zool, [f.Post- B.2 + Orgrrat.] Situated behind, 
or on the hinder part of, the orbit of the eye: 
applied esp. to a process (usually) of the frontal 
bone, which forms a separate bone in some reptiles. 
(Cf£ Posrrrontat.) Also e//ip/, as sb, a. The 
postorbital bone or process. b. A scale behind 


the eye in snakes (= PosTocuLaB b). 


POSTPAST. 


1835-6 Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1, 274/2 The post-orhital pro- 
cesses are most developed inthe Parrots. 1866 Owen Anat. 
Vertebr. 1. 103 The bones of the dermoskeleton are—The 
Supratem: Is... ThePostorbitals. . The Superorbitals fetc.}, 
188% W. K. Parkerin Trans. Linn, Soc. (1. 1. 167 Besides 
thisantorbital rudiment, there is a large postorbital cartilage. 

Post-paid, -paper: see Post sd.2 13. Post- 
painter: Posr sé.1 9. Postpalatal, -pala- 
tine, -parietal, etc.: Post- B. 2. Post- 
parative: Post- A.1a. Postpartum: Posr 
Lat, prep. 4. Post-parturient: Posr- B. 1; ete. 

+ Postpast. O/s. [f. Post- A.1 b+L, pastus 
food, £. pasc-dre to feed; cf, ANrePas?, Repasr.] 
A small portion of food takea just after a regular 
meal. (Opp. to ANTEPAST.) Also fig. 

1629 Waoswontn Pider. iii. 16 An apple, or peece of cheese 
for their post past. 1657 J. SeaGEaNt Schism Dispach't 476 
Who. .would needs make it the post-past to his Bull of Fare. 

|| Postpectus (péust,pektds). Zoo’, [mod.L., 
f{, Post- A. 2b + pectus breast.] a. Enion. The 
anderside of the metathorax. b. ‘ The hind- 
breast, or hinder part of the breast’ (Cent. Dict.), 
Hence Postps‘ctoral a., pertaining to or connected 
with the postpectus. 

1826 Kinay & Sp. Entomol, 111. xxxiii. 382 Postpeclus... 
The underside of the second segment of the alitrunk. /dzd, 
xxxv. 543 Analogous to the scapula of the medipectus and 
parapleura of the postpectus. /did. IV. 344 Legs... Post- 
pectoral... The hind-legs, affixed to the Postfectus. 

Postpeduncle (-p/dz-nk’l). Anat. [ad. 
mod.L. post peduncttlus, f. Post- A, 2b + pedunculus 
PEpUNCLE,] The inferior peduncle of the cere- 
bellum. So Pestpedunoular a., pertaining to 
the postpedunele. 

1857 in Duncuison Med, Dict, 1889 Buck's Handbk. 
Med. Se. VII. 128/1 A caudal [pair] (postpeduncles) to the 
metencephal and myel, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Postpetiole, -pharyngeal, -pituitary: see 
Posr- B, 2. Postplace: see Post- A. 14; etc. 

Post-pliocene Kalai 2a) a@,(sb.) Geol, Also 
-plsio-. [f. Post- B, 1b + Puiocene.] Epithet 
applied to the lowest division of tbe Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary formation, immediately overlying 
the Pliocene or Uppee Tertiary; also to the whole 
of the formalions later than the Pliocene (so = 
Post-tertiary or Quaternary). Also applied to 
animals, etc. of this period. Also eé//ipt. as sb. = 
post-pliocene division or formation. 

1841 Lvet. Elent. Geol. (ed. 2) 1. ix, 212, 1 have adopted 
the term Post-Pliocene for those strata which are sometimes 
called inodern, and which are characterized by having all 
the imbedded fossil shells identical with species now living, 
1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann. (1863) 1. ii. 51 Post-pliocene 
flint implements. 1863 Q. Rev. CKIV. aro A cold charac- 
ter of climate appears to have extended through 2 great 
part of the post-pliocene period. 1865 Tytoa Early Hist, 
Man, xi. 306 In the post-pliocene of Brazil, remains have 
been preserved of an extinct ape. 1879 WALLACE Austral. 
asia w. 64 Recent quaternary or Post-pliocene deposits. 

Postponable (poustpaunib'l), a. rare~°. [f. 
PosTPONE +-ABLE.] Capable of being postponed. 

be 3 inCent. Dict. Mod. An engagement not postponable. 

+ Postponator. Oés. rare—'. y false ana- 
logy f. Postpone + -ator.) = PosTPoNer. 

1778 in WV. Eng. Hist. & Gen. Ree. (1876) XXX. 149 
Rawlins ppost bone tae declares the resolution not proper tu 
proceed from the Committee of South Carolina, 

Postpone (poust;pown), v, Also 6 Sc. post- 
po(y)n. [ad. L. fos/ponére to put after, postpone, 
neglect, f. fost after + fdndre to place, put down. 

In 16th c. exclusively Sc. ; rare in Eng. before 1700.) 

1. ¢rans. To put off to a future or later time; to 
defer. (With simpie 067.; in 16th c., also with 7#f) 

1g00-20 Dunaan Poems ix. go Of vertew postponyng, and 
syn aganis nateur. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) UH. 


San een 


151 Becaus it wes so neir that tyme the nycht, Postponit all | 


gon on the morne wes lycht. | /é#d. 283 This Edilfrid and 
rudeus also, Postponit hes to battell for till go. 1574 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot, U1. 389 The said Robert wranguslie 
pesiponis and differis to do the same. 1710 Patmer Pro- 
verbs 186 Every man..wou'd have all husiness post-pon’d 
for the service he expects from a patron or friend. 1726 
Beaxeiry Let, to Prior 15 Mar., Wks. 1871 IV. 124 The 
answer to other points you postponed for a few posts, 1836 
W. levine Astoria 111. 177 The project had to be post- 
poned. 1875 Hetps Soc. Press. iii. 58, 1 propose, therefore, 
that we should postpone any remarks that we have to make. 
absol. 1500-20 Dounaar Poems xxx, 28 My brethir oft hes 
maid the supplicationis,..To tak the abyte, bot thow did 
postpone. 
tb. To * put (a person) off’, i.e. to keep (him) 
waiting for Liner protiges or expected. Od. 

[1533 Gau Richt Vay (S.T.S.) 90 Giff vss grace to haiff 
pacience quae our wil is postponit.] 1s71 Reg. Privy 
Counctl Scot. 11, 90 Thay ar..hinderit and postponit of 
payment of thair stipendis. a1 Dayben (J.), You wou'd 

ostpone me to another reign, ‘Till when you are content to 

unjust. 1705 Heaane Collect, 25 Nov. (O.HLS,) 1. 98 
Dr, Hudson..having many Promises from..the Bishops., 
was yet shamefully postpan’d by them, 
ec. intr, Path, Of ague or the like: To be 
later in comiag on or recurring, 

1843 Sin T. Watson Lect, Princ. & Pract. Physic 1. x\. 709 
When the paroxysm thus postpones, the disease is growing 
milder; wben it anticipates its usual period of attack, the 
disease is increasing in severity. 1898 P. Manson Trop. 
Diseases it. 42 They [i. e. malarial attacks] may occur at a 
later hour, io which case they are said to postpone. - 
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. #2. To:place after in serial order or arrange- 
ment; to. pnt at, or nearer to, the end. Oés. 

c16a0o A, Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 31 We bid our in- 
ferionres, and pray our superioures, be [= by] postponing 
the supposit to the verb; “As, goe ye and teach al nationes. 
1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Pofery Pref. 6 He hath Post- 
poned the most scandalous -part of his Speech..and put it 
towards the end. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 66 Cicero 
-.often postpones to - very last, that Verb or emphatical 
Word on which the whole Sense of the Period depends. 1774 
J. Bavant Mythol. 1. 55 We sometimes find the governing 
word eee as in £éizabeth, or temple of Eliza. 

3. To place after in order of precedence, rank, 
importante, estimalion, or value; to put into an 
inferior position ; to subordinate. 

1658 Puitiips, Postpone, to sct behinde, to esteem lesse 
then another. x G._H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 51 You 
have postpon'd the publick interest to your own. 1741 
T. Roarnson Gavelkind vi. 91 Females claiming in their 
own Right are postponed to Males. 1799 Jerreason Writ, 
(1859) 1V. 272 Postponing motives of delicacy to those of 
duty. 1893 Swett Primer Ital, Lit. 65 On the score of 
productiveness even Machiavelli must be postponed to him, 

Hence Postponed (-pdu'nd) f7/.4., Postponing 
vl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1693 Lutrarit Brief Rel. (1857) VIL. 174 They should 
have their money to a farthing without any postponing. 
1g0og Stanuore Paraphr. 1V. 4 Ascribing the postponing 
of the Jews to their own Obstinacy. 1828 Scott 7, 47, 
Perth xxv, Anxious for the postponed explanation. 1863 
Keave in All Year Round 12 Dec. 367 [In a trial at law} 
the postponing swindler has five to one in his favour. 1904 
Daily Garon. 7 June 6/7 Postponed purchases or post~ 
poned payments are the rule everywhere. 

Postponement (pexstpéunmént), [f. Posr- 
PONE J. +-MENT.] The action or fact of postponing. 

lL. The action of deferring to a later time; 
temporary delay or adjournment. 

1818 in Topp. 1818 Hazuitr Eng, Poets viii. (1870) 192 
Those minds. .which are the most entitled to expect it, can 
best put up with the postponement of their claims to lastin 
fame. 1836 Sin H. Taytor Statesman xii. 83 The repeti- 
tion of acts of postponement on any subject tends more and 
more to the Bubs ition of the active power in relation to 
it. 1882 Miss Brapvon J7t, Reyali, There was no need 
for the postponement of our marriage. F 
2. Placing after or below in esteem or importance; 


subordination. 

1830 H. N. Coreriwce Grk. Poets (1834) 274 That spirit 
of comparative neglect and postponement ath which the 
maternal D ationsti was generally treated amongst the 
Greeks. 
postponement of self to others which constitutes altruism, 

Postponence (poustpde-néns), rare. [f. Posr- 
PONE +-ENCE.} = prec. 2, So + Poatpo‘nency. 
Obs. rare-', 

1755 Jounson Dict. s.v. Of, Noting preference or post. 
ponence. 1845 Cartyie Cromwell (1871) V. 9 It is not 
vain preference or postponence of one ‘name’ to another. 
1668 Witkixs Real Char. 313 Whether of Prelation and 
preference: or Preterition and postponency. 

Postponer (posstpdwnaz). [f. Postrone + 
-ER1,) One who postpones, puts off, or delays. 

1 Bettenpen ZLroy 11, xix. (S.T.S.) 1. 205 Of ane tri- 
bone bal war postponare of be public weill [L. sroratorem 
publici conmedi). a@1805 Parey Serm., On Neglect of 
Warnings (8x0) 448 These postponers never enter upon 
religion 2t all, in earnest or effectually. 1880 G. Merepitu 
Tragic Com. xiv, One of those delicious girls in the New 
Comedy..was called The Postponer, The Deferrer, or, as 
we might say, The To-Morrower. 

Postpontile: see Post- B. 2. 

t+ Postpo'se, v. Oss. [a. F. postposer (1549 in 
Godef.), e post- Post- A.+ poser Pose v1] trans. 
To place after or later than (something); = Posr- 
PONE: @&. in temporal or serial order. 

t Gaenewey Tacitus’ Ann. 1. x. (1622) 19 Doubtfull., 
which first to go to: least the other being postposed should 
take it in disdaine. ¢16a0 A, Huse Brit. Tongue (1865) 31 
We utter our wil be verbes signifying the form of our wil, 
or postposing the supposit. 16§§ Futter Ch. Hist. xi. v. 
§ 24 The defense of the king's person and authority .. in 
this Covenant is postposed to the ‘ privileges of parliament *. 

b. in order of estimation or importance. 

16a2 Donne Serr. (ed. Alford) V. 102 In postposing the 
Apocryphal into an inferior pe [we] have testimony from 
the people of God. 1656 Hoaars Siz Lessons Wks. 1845 
VII. 343 Which reputation] have always postposed to the 
common benefit of the studious, 

Postposit (poustppzit), v. rave. [f. L. post- 
posit-, ppl. stem, of postpondre to PostPoNnE.] frans. 
To place after; to cause to follow; to treat as of 
inferior importance: = PosTPoNE 2, 3. Hence 
Poatporsited ppl. a, 

1661 Fextuam On St. Luke Resolves, etc. 390 Often in 
our Love to her, our Love to God is swallowed and post- 
posited, 1892 W. M. Linosav in Amer, Frail, Philol. X1V. 
161 The post-posited relative, to judge from the dramatists’ 
versification, was fused with the preceding word. F 

Postposition (péustpozi‘fan), [n. of action 
f. L. postpontre, postposit-: so F. postposttion 

(Littré); but in sense 3, after preposition, with 
post- in place of pre-.] 

+1. The action of postponing; postponement ; 
delay. Se. Ods. rare—'. 

1545 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 229 The committer of sic 
recent crimes of bluid wes instantly, but [= without] post- 
«Position, causit ansuir for his offensis. 

2. The action of placing after; the condition or 
fact of being so placed. 


1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics § 96. 251 That | Cea? less 


POSTPYRAMIDAL. 


#1638 Mepr Daniel's Weeks (1642) 36 Nor is the Post- 
position of the Nominative case to the verb against the use 
of the tongue, 1869 Faaran Fam. Speech ii. (1873) 71 Its 
grammar, except in the postposition of the article, closely 
resembles that of the other Romance languages. 

3. A particle or relational word placed after 
another word, usually as an enclitic; esp. a word 
having the function of a preposition, which follows 
instcad of preceding its object, as L. fenus, versts, 
and Eng. -ward(s, as in home-wards. 

1846 Proc. Philol, Soc. 111.9 In some classes of languages 
the whole process of formation is carried on by ineans of 
postpositions, generally of a known and determinate signifi. 
cation, 1863 Bates Vat. Amazon x. (1864) 316 The feature 
..of placing the preposition after the noun—making it, in 
fact, a ‘ post-position'—thus: He is come the village from, 
1881 Academy 16 Apr. 283 The case-forms in Turkish may 
be regarded..as parts of nouns or rather as postpositions. 

4, Music. (See quot.) 

1845 Branpe Dict. Sci. etc., Post position, in Music, 
retardations of the harmony, effected by placing discords 
upon the accented pants of a bar not prepared and resolved 
according to the rules for discords. , 

Hence Postposi‘tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a postposition: = next. 

1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 186 (In Corean] There are .. postpo- 
sitional particles which, like the Japanese ‘teniwoha‘, 
agglutinate themselves to nouns, verbs, and even sentences. 

Postpositive (postppzitiv), a. (sd.)  [f. L. 
postposit-, ppl. stem of postpondcre: see PostPONE, 
Cf. mod.F. postposi/if (Littré).] Characterized by 
postposition ; having the function of being placed 
after or snffixed ; enclitic. 

1786 H. Tooxa Purley ix. 74 Grammarians were not 
ashamed to have a class of Postpositive Prepositives. 
1845 Proc. Phélol. Soc. 11. 171 We..find in the Manchu 
itself a postpositive participle. 1854 Latrnam Native 
Races Russian Emp, 266 In the [Rumanian] word omul 
we have Aomo tlle; 1.e. a substantive with the postpositive 
article. 1877 Sayce in Trans. Philol. Soc. 140 The older 
postpositive conjugation. : 

B. sé. A postpositive particle or word. 

1846 Proc. Philol. Soc. W1.13 This adjective may again 
be declined with all the postpositives usnally employed as 
signs of cases. 

+ Postpo-sure. Ods. rare~°. [f. POSTPOSE + 
“URE; cf. composure.) ‘The action of ‘ postposing ’; 
== PoSTPONEMENT 2. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Postfosure, a setting behind or 

Hence 1658 in Pur.ites. 3 

Postprandial (-prendiil), a. [f. Post- 
B.1b + L. prandi-um luncheon, meal +-aL: ef. 
PranpiaL.] Done, made, taken, happening, ete. 
after dinner; after-dinner. (Chiefly Azenorous.) 

1820 CoLeaipce Lett., fo F. H. Green (1895) 704 The day 
ine eine brane and post-prandial. 1846 Live J. Guthrie 


in Lives Henderson § G. 151 This plan, most likely of post- 
prandial origin, was actually attempted. 1864 Reader 
1890 N. Moore 


ul A capital postprandial speaker. 

PBA Wee og KX, 34/2 Men far advanced in post- 
prandial potations. fod. Post-prandial oratory. 

Heace Postpra‘ndially adv., after dinner. 

18g1 H. D. Wourr Pict, Span. Life (1853) 35 The crowd 
that postprandially collects thither. 
Postpredicament. [ad.med.Schol. L.fost- 
predicamentum, in Abelard a 1142, ete.; {. L. post 
after + prxdicdmentum PREDICAMENT.] p/. The 
five relations considered by Aristotle at the end of 
his work on the ten predicaments or categories: 


_viz, opposites (dvrineipeva), of fonr kinds; and the 


conceptions before or priority (mpbrepov), of five 
kinds ; a¢ once or simultanetty (Gpa), of two kinds; 
motion (xivyos), of six kinds; and Aaving (Exav), 
of eight kinds. f 

[ex280 ALazrtus Macnus De Pracdicamentis Wks. 1651 
1,173-4 Tractatus vii, De Postpraedicamentis..ideoque post 
praedicamenta oportuit sequi tractatum de his quae quidem 
co-ordinanda sunt sed ad upum genus praedicamenti reduci 
non possunt.) 1643 Witner Adxses Stript Bviij, He.. 
Handles in order the ten Predicaments, Then Postpredeca- 
ments, 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycl, Post.predicaments, in 
logic, are certain general affections, or properties. arising 
from a comparison of predicaments with each others or 
modes following the predicaments, and often belonging to 
many. 1890 in Cent. Diet. a 

| Postpubis (-pi#bis). Pl. -es (-7). Zool, 
[mod.L., f. Post- A. 2b + Pugis.] The hinder or 
postacetabular part of the pubis or pubic bone, 
esp. when greatly developed, as in Birds and 
Dinosaurs. (Opp. to PR&PuBIS.) Hence Poste 


pubic a., pertaining to the postpnbis. 4 
1888 Recuaifon & Jackson Anim. Life 65 The main 
portion of the bird's pubis is the homologue of the pest: 
pubis (so called) in the same Brows [Stegosauria and 
Ornithopoda}, 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 862 The * pubis 
of Birds being in reality homologous with the sipubis of 
Dinosaurs and the processuslateralis pubis of other Reptiles, 
Post-puller, -pump, -quintain: see Pos? 
sbl 9, Post-Puranie: see Posr- B. 1b. 
Postpyramid (péstpirimid). Ana? [Post- 
A.2b.J] The posterior pyramld ( funiculus gract- 
#is) of the mednila oblongata, Hence Post- 
pyramidal @.1, of or pertaining to the postpyra- 
mid; posterior to the pyramids. . 
1866-8 Owen Anat. Veriebr, 111. 83 In advance of the 
post-pyramids, stil! gocher columns of the myelon come 
into view. Jéid, 1. 273 The post-pyramidal tracts diverge, 
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expand, and blend anteriorly with the similarly hulging recti- 
form tracts, forming the side-walls of a triangular or rhom. 
boedal cavity, called the ‘fourth ventricle’. ¢sd. 111. 83 
‘They expand as they eater the macromyelon, aad form 
the “post-pyramidal bodies, 1890 Bituixcs Afed, Dict., 
Post-pyrantidad nuelens, clavate naciens, 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Uost-pyranidal nucleus, term for the nuclens of the 
Funiculus gracilis, t i. ; 

Post-pyramidal (-piremidal), 2.2 [f. Posr- 
B. 1b + Pynampar.] Subsequent to the building 
of the Egyptian pyramids. 

1883 ‘Peoctoe Great Pyramid 197 The abomination of 
desolation te which in our own post-pyramidal days bath 
beea assigned the name of the ‘ Fifteen Puzzle’, 

Post-Raphaelite: sce Posr- B. 1b. 

t Postre-me, @. (54.) Obs. nouce-we. [ad. L. 
postrémus last, superl. of posterus coming after, 
following.) Last, hindmost; adso/. one whois last. 

1§53 Batt. Gardiner's De vera Obed. Gjb, They were 
counsailed of som bodye rot to contende to be called 
supremes, as longe as they are still postremes. 

‘ost-remote: see Post- A.1a. Postrhinal: 
see Post- B, 2. Post-rider: sce Post sh.2 13. 

t Postri-duan, a. Obs. rare-9, (ad. L. fost- 
ridudn-us, -didn-us, {. postridie on the next day.] 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Postriduan, done the next day 
after or following. ; - 

Po'st-road. A road on which a series of 
post-honses or stations for post-horses is (or was) 
established ; a road on which mails were carried, 

1657 Acts § Ordin. Pari. c.30 (Scobell) 313 Letters and Pac- 
quets. .to be sent forwards to the City of Londea, or any other 
place in aay of the Post-Roads, from thence towards the said 
City. 1685 Royal Proclam.7 Sept. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2068/2 
That no man bereafter may complaia for want of a setled 
Post in or near particular By-Towas or Places lying on the 
Post-Road, 1711 Royal Proclam. 23 June ibid, No. 4866/1 
The Horsing of any Person. .Riding Post, (that is to say) 
Riding several Stages apon a Post-Road, 1991 PAil. Trans. 
LXXXI, 108 The great post-road from heace inte Italy, 
over Mount Cenis. 1814 Scott IWVaz, xly, The common 
post-road betwixt Edinburgh and Haddiagton, 1860 
Srottiswoone in Vac, Tour, 86 Whea we drove into the 
back yard of the post-station,..the post-master would give 
us no horses, as the road by which we were to proceed was 
Rot a post-road. 1904 (U. 5.) Congress. Directory 162 
{U. S. Senate Committee on] post-offices aad post-roads. 

Postrolandic, -Roman, etc.: sce Post- 
i ae 

Postrorse (ppstrfus), a. 
rorsus, {, Post(m)Ro- + versus turned: 
TRORSE.] ‘Turned or bent backward ; 

1890 in Cen?, Dict., etc. 

Post-ru:nner. +a. A ‘runner’ who acts as 
4 post: see Post 56,% 2, Obs. b. One who bears 
Messages or transports the post or mail along 
A certain ronte on foot; a post-carrier, foot-post. 

1596 Datavmece tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 403 Thir post. 
rinaeris beginis to conteinne the command. 1864 TREVELVAN 
Compet. Wallah (1866) 336 Each village in tara received 
a haadful of chupatties or banaocks, by the hands of the 
post-ranners, with orders to bake others, and pass them on to 
the next village. 1879 Stevenson ‘'rav. Cevennes 39 A 
cavalcade of stride-legged ladies and a pair of post-ranaers, 

Postsacral, -sealone, etc.: see Post-, 

| Postscenium (posst,sPnidm). Class. Antiy. 
[L. fostseeenium, f. post after, behind + Scena, a. 
Gr. oxyvy stage, scene.) The back part of a 
theatre, hehind the scenes: also called parascentum 
(see PARasceNe). Cf, Proscenium, 

3727-41 Cuamares Cycl., Parasceninm, among the 
Romans, was a place behind the theatre, whither the actors 
withdrew to dress, undress, &c. more frequently called Posi. 
Steniuni, 1842-96 Gwitt Archi. Gloss, Postscenium or 
Parasceninnt, ia ancient architecture, the back part of the 
theatre, where the machinery was deposited, and where the 
actors retired to robe themselves, 

Postscribe (péustiskrai-b), v. (ad. L. post- 
Seribére (Tac.), f. post after + scribtve to write. 

1. ‘vans. To write (something) after; to write as 
A posiscript or appendix. 

3614 T. Avams Gallant's Burden Wks, 1861 1. 325 The. 
second is but a consequent of the first, postscribed with 
that word of inference, ‘Now then’. ‘3661 J. Sternens 
Procurations y25 An Appendix to the former Discourse, 
Setting forth the reason of printing that and pees aces 
this, 2687 S, Hw, Catholic Balance 133, I thought it 
fecessary to postscribe that I bear malice to no Men or 
Party under Heaven. 

2. intr. To write afterwards or subsequently; to 
make a written addition ¢o. 

1662 F, Keray in 0. Heywood's Diartes, ete. (2883) INL, 
26, I will not post-scribe but subscribe to Paul. 

Postscript (pdcstyskript), sd. Also 6 in aL, 

orm post seriptum (neut.), pl. «ta. [ad. L. 
fostscript-um, neut. pa, pple. of postscribere (see 
Prec.) nsed as sb. Cf. obs, F. postscrigt(16-18th c.), 
mod.F., Du., Ger., etc., postscriptum, It. poscritto, | 
A paragraph written at the end of a letter, after the 
signature, containing an afterthought or additional 
Matter, Md 

1523 Wotsevia S2. Papers Hen. VIII, Vl.ts Post scripta, 
Ye shal understonde that the Kinges Grace an his Counsail 

-thynke right cea tonse this way, 1535 CROMWELL ia 

Tertiman Life 5 Lett, 438 Ry the post scripta ia myn other 
letteres unto youe.. ye shal perceyve tharryval here of your 
pant Thwaytes. rssx Ac¢s Privy Council WW. 409 A 

ete wae Ogle... witha post script to send the sayd 

on. VI. 


(ad. mod.L. post. 
cf. AN- 
retrorse. 


. 1897 W. F. 
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Irisheman by Mr. Dudley and Mr. mies. 1586. B. Younc 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv, ww. 191 b, And yet _doubtiag, that she 
might .. perceane it, wrought underneath Post seri tum, 
thus, Kisse the letter, 16ag Bacon £ss., Cunszing(Arb.) 93, 
I kaew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he would put that 
which was most Materiall, ia the Post-script, as if it had 
been a By-matter. 1655 Vicholas Papers (Camaen) II. rot 
This burtheaing you with Postscripts is, I confess, a as 
way of writeing. 1711 STRELK Séce?. No. 79 ?5 A Woman 
seldom writes her Stind but in her Postscript. x i 
Beeesrorn Mfiseries Mus, Lyfe x. cxxvi, 1t’s like a Lady's 
Postscript, which, they tell you, contains the essence of the 
letter, 1873 Brack /'r. 7Aude xxii, At the ead of the letter 
there was a brief postscript. 

b. A paragraph written or printed at the end of 
any Composition, containing some appended matter, 
, 1638 Penit. Conf. xii. 
isan eyes or Post-script. 1707 LuvtRecn Bricf Rel. 
(1857) VI. 200 The parliament of frelanct have barat by the 
cemmon haagman the postscript to Mr, Higgins sermon, 
1769 Funins Lett. xx. (1772) be 142 The gentleman, who 


has published an answer to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, | 


having honoured me with a Postscript of six quarto pages, 
1890 Masson De Quincey's Wks. 1V. 321 Postscript [to 
Oliver Goldsmith). Vid. note, What is here printed asa 
‘ postscript’ appeared as a portion of De Quincey’s ‘ Pre. 
face’ to Vol. V. of his Collected Writings. 

c. A thing appended ; an appendage. rare. 

1870 Tuornaury Sour fing, 1.4, 5 Brentford [was] always 
a mere ecclesiastical postscript to Haawell or Ealing. 

t Postscri‘pt, //. a. Obs. rare. 
Séript-us, pa. pple. of postseribdres see PostTscnipe. } 
Written after or subsequently, 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas, J (1655) Aij, That were..to 
extinguish the light of alt IHistories .., the greatest part 
whereof were Postscript aa ageat feast to the thiags recorded. 

Postscript, v. rare. [f. Postscrivr 5b] 
‘rans. To put a postscript to, to furnish with a 
postscript, So Po-stscripted a., ‘ having a post- 
script’ (Worcester 1846 citing J. Q. Adains). 

ot A, Doason 18th Cent. Vignettes Ser. 11. ii. 27 Defoe 
prefaced and postscripted this modest effort. 

Postscriptal (poust,skri-pral), a. {f. L. pose. 
seripl-um (see Postsonvr sé.) + -aL.J Of the 
nature of, or relating to, a postscript. 

1877 Mas. Ouipuant Makers flor. xiv. 335 His life con. 
elude with a postscriptal chapter of misery. 1891 R. 
Bucuanan Coutng Terror 82 Ya the postscriptal letter 
published this morning. 1894 Mrs. Oviriant //és/. Sk, 
Q. Anne iv, 217 His new wife... brought him several children, 
a sort of postscriptal family, in his old age, 

iPostscutellum (-skivtel3m). Exiom. Also 
in anglicized form postseu-tel. [mod.L., f. Post- 
A. 2+Scuretium.] The fourth (hindmost) piece 
or sclerite of cach of the segments of the thorax 
in an insect, situated behind the sceteZ/unt. 

1826 Kizav & Sp. Entomol. WU. xxxiii. 380 Postseutedinm, 
+a narrow chaanel ruaning from the Dorsolnm te the Aédo- 
men in Coleoptera, forming an isosceles triangle reversed. 
Stanv in M. Kiagsley 17. Africa 727 Post. 
scutellam black, witha yellow dot on each side. 1899 G. H. 
Canrenter /asectsi, 21 Fou distinct parts placed one behind 
the other can sometimes be observed: they are known as 
the prescutunt, seutum, scntelénne, and dostsentellunt, 

Hence Postseute‘Mar a., of or pertaining to the 
postscutellam, 1890 in Cené. Diet. 

t Postship. 06s. [f. Vosr s4.2 + -sup.] 

1. The office or position of a post or messenger ; 
in quot. as a mock-title, 

1607 Dekker A'nts. Conjur. vi. Fiv, At the returne of his 
Forse and walking vpon the Exchaage of the Worlde.. 
they will flutter about him, crying, What newes? what 
newes? 

2. The office of post or local postman. 

1845 Aels Privy Conncil(1890) 1. 267 A letter to Mr. Masoa, 
Master of the Postes, for the contynuaunce of Adam 
Gascoyne in the office of the Postship of Scrobye. 1583 
Wills §& fr, N.C. (Sartees) 1. 76 To my wiffe and my 
sonne Robart the postippe of Thirtwalf, towardes the 
maiatenance of the house. 

Post ship: see Post 54.3 4c. 

Postsphenoid (-sfrnoid), a. (st.) Anat. [f. 
Post- A. 2b+ yeaa Postsphenotd bones the 
posterior part of the sphenoid bone of the skull, 
which forms a separate boue in (human) infancy. 
Also e/dipt. as sb. Hence Postsphenoi‘dal ay 
pertaining to the postsphenoid bone, 

1890 Cent, Dici., Posisphenoid, n., Postsphenoidal. 1890 
Bituncs Med, Dict., Postsphenotd bone. 

+ Post-stage. Obs. [f. Posr s4.2+Sracr sé.] 

1. In r7the., A stopping-place, station, or ‘ stage” 
on a post-road, to which the king’s packet or mail 
was carried from the previous ‘stage’ and whence 
it was forwarded to the next; post-horses being 
kept in readiness for thus carrying the mail, and for 
the use of ‘thorough-posts ’ or express messen CTS, 
as also for the service of private persons trave ling 
‘post’, who there took fresh horses. 

som Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. tt. VIL. 327 [Order] for 
establishing post stages betuix Edinburgh an Portpatrik 
and Portpatnik aad “Carli, 1685 Koyal Proclant. 7 Sept. 
ia Lond. Gas, No, 2068/1 Not to Carry any Ship Letters... 
beyond the first Post-stage to which they shall arrive in 
Eagland. 1695 /id, No. 3087/4 An Act for settling Post. 
Stages throaghoat this Kingdom. , 

2. Short for post stage. coach : a mail-coach. 

1771 Boston Gaz. 18 Feb. 3/3 The Post-stage from and to 
Portsmouth ia New-Hampshire, lately put up at the Sign of 


(1657) 317 Towards the end whereof | 


[nd. L. fost- | 


post Terminus, 


POSTULARY, 


the Admiral Vernon in King-street, Boston, is now removed 
to Mrs. Bean's at the Sign of the Ship on Launch, ‘ 

-Po'st-sta:tion. A station on a post-road, 
where post-horses are kept. 

181a Siz R. Witson Pr. vlay I. x41 The third post- 
station was also abandoned, aad our cattle could do no 
more. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. EX The 
first post-station is a solitary abode, called Torre di Mezza 
Via. 1901 Wide World Mag. Vi. 445/1 At every forty or 
fifty versts. .the [Russian] Government has erected what are 
called Poshtova Stancia, or Post-stations, where are kept a 
certain aumber of horses. 

Poststernal to -systolio: sce Post- B, 
Post-te‘mporal, a. (sb.) Anat. (f. Posr- 
Boa+ wee Sitnated behind the temporal 
region of the skull: applied to a bone of the 
scapular arch in some fishes, also called Supra- 
scapula or supraciavicle. Also ellipt. as sh, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Post-temporary: sec Post- B. 1. 

Post term. Zew. A partial rendering of L. 
phrase post terminum after the term, used advb., 
as adj., and as sé, for The retum of a writ nfter 
term, and the fee payable for its being then filed. 

1607 Cowert. Sutcrpr., Post terme, is a returae of a 
writ, aot onely after the day assigned..bat after the terme 
also..: it may be also the fee which the Custos breutum 
taketh, for the returne thereof. 1668 Practich Part of 
Law ee case of not filing your.. Writs, in or of the same 
Term they are returnable, they force you to pay whea you 
file them..., for the Post Verniinnnt of them, which is 20d. 
for every Writ. 167a Cowell's fnterpreter, Post terme, Post 
termiaum., 1 witcips (ed. 5), Pos? Vernt, a Penalty 
taken hy the Custos Brevium of the Commea-pleas, for the 
filing any Writ by aay Attorney after the usual Time. 
171z Arautunot John Bull w. il, Yo Esquire South, for 
1848 Wiarton Law Lex., Post ternids 
nuit, (after the teria), 

Po:st-te-rtiary, a. (s4.) Geol. [f. Post- B. 1b 
+ Tertiany.] Epithet of the formations, or the 
period, subsequent to the Tertiary; also called 
Quaternary; the most recent of the whole geo- 
logical series. Also applied to animals, etc. 
belonging to this period. Also ¢/fp#. as sd. 

1854 Pace [utrod. 1ext-bh, Geol. xiv, 1a1 The generality 
of post-tertiary accumulations heing clays, silts, sands, 
gravels, and peat-niosses. 1865 Luanock Preh. Times 1st 
Species which characterise the post-tertiary epoch in Earope, 
1878 Huxtey //Aysiogr. xvii. 290 By others they are called 
the post-tertiary series. ne 

Post-tibial: see Post- B. 2. Post-tidings, 
-time: Posr 53.212, Post-tonio: Post- B, 1, 

Po'st-town. [f. Post 54.2 + Town,] 

J. A town having a (head) post office, or one 
that is not merely a sub-office of another, 

163§ Proctamation in Rymer Fadera (1732) XVX. 6439/2 
To take with them all such Letters as shall be directed to any 
Post-TYown, or any Place near aay Post-Town in the said 
Road. 1682 Lond, Gaz, No. 1761/4 All persons concerned are 
desired to insert at the bottom of their Letters the Post. 
Town nearest to the place their Letters are directed, for 
their speedy Conveyance. 183g Marrvat Pacha v, We 
were acer five miles from any post-town. 1889 Repentance 
PB. Wentworth VU. 5, 1 walked over to the posl-town for 
the second post. : 

2. A town at which post-horses are kept. ? Ods. 
1794 G. WakeErteno Afenz. (1804) Iii. 54 During the acces 
sary delay at some post-towa, our contemplative parson 
rambled abont after a bookseller’s shop. 1838 Afurray's 
Hand-bk, N. Germ, 252/1 Below Rheinfels fies the post- 
towa of St. Gaar. 

So Post-township (l, 5.): see Townsnip, 

1837 Pop. Encycl. V. 304/1 Onondaga: a post-towaship 
aad capital of Onandaga county, New York, 

Post-trader: sce Post 54.32d. Post-trau- 
matic, -tridentine, -tussic; Post-tuber- 
ance; Post-tympanic: see Post- B. 1, A. 2, 
B, 2 respectively, ; 

Postulancy (pe‘sti#linsi), [f. Posrunanr: 
see -ANcY.] The condition of being a postulant ; 
the period during which this lasts, 

188a-3 Schaf's Eneyel. Relig. Knowl. UW. 1476 Those 
who would enter either class undergo a postataacy of six 
months. 1884 Weekly Reg. 18 Oct. 504/2 ‘I'wo years make 
a long postulaacy, 
Postulant (pp'stislint). r 
L. postulins, -dutem, pr. e. of fostulare to 
demand: see PostuLaTe v.] One who asks or 
petitions for something; a petitioner ; a candidate 
for some appoiatment, honour, or office; esp. a 
candidate for admission into a religious order. 

1759 Cuesterr. Lett, to Son a Feb., That he will have one 
{a garter] is very certain; but when,..is very uncertain; all 
the other postalants wanting to be dobbed at the same 
time, 1766 Char. in Ann, Reg. 28/a Vhere were many postu. 
lants for the abbey of Anchia. 1844 Lixcarp Anglo-Sax, 
Ch, (1858) I. iv. 133 The age at which tbe postulant might be 
admitted [i.¢. iato holy orders), 1859 JEPHSON Brittany 
xv. 245 When a young man applies for admission he is 
taken in for two years as a postulant, 1873 F, Hatt Afod. 
Eng. iv. 98 Words. .often Sree to calls too subtile for 
analy 


fe F. postulant, ad. 
P 


is, are constantly presenting themselves as postulants 

for ees miter. 1876 . MM Davies Onorth, ond. 220 

The public reception of a postulaat into the order of ‘Our 
Lady of Mercy. F 

t Postulary (pe'sti#lari), ¢. Obs. rare. _ [ad. 

late L. fostzdaré-us that demands or claims.) Of 


f a postulate. 
the nature of a p 149 


POSTULATE. 


1637 JACKSON Seri, on Matt. zi, 17-48 § 3, T must beg one 
or two postulary suppositions which. will go for maxians. 


Postulate (pp'stislet), 56.1 [ad. L. posteelalum 
(a thing) demanded or claimed : see PostoLaTuM. 


Cf Fy postiulat (1771 ia Did, Trévoux), ; 

In sense x representing classical L. postuldium; in 2, 3, 
= mod.L, tulitunt for med.L. petitio rendering Gr. 
airnua (Aristotle, Evelid). Postulaéa (pl.) occurs in the L, 
transl. of Ret. ad Alex. by Philelphus (died 1489) printed 
1523, and is always used by Pacius Aristot. Organ. 1584. In 
L. édd. of Euclid, foséudata appears in Commandiaus 1619.] 

I, 1. A demand, a request; spec. a demand of 
the natare of a stipnlation: cf 1d. Now rare. 

1888 in Motley Netherd. (1860) 11. xviii. 397 Our postulates 
do trouble the King’s commissioners very much, and do 
bring them to despair. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Postulate, 
a request, demand or suit. 1660 Jer, Tavtor Worthy 
Commun. 1. iii. 56 This St. Peter calls the stipulation of 
a good conscience; the postulate and bargain which man 
then makes with God. 2826 Scott Diary 4 Feb. in Lock- 
hart 4.4/2, Give me my popularity, (aa awful postulate) and 
all my present difficulties shall be a joke in four years. 
1860 [see PostuLate y 1h]. 

II. 2. Logie and gex. A proposition demanded 
or claimed to he granted; es. something claimed, 
taken for granted, or assumed, as a basis of reason- 
ing, discussion, or belief; hence, 2 fundamental 
condition or principle. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Fp. 1. vii. a5 [pse dixit, or 
oportet discentem credere, ..may be Postulates very ace 
comodable unto Junior indoctrinations; yet are their 
authorities hut temporary. /4¢d. 111. vii. 120 This conceit was 
probably first begot by such as held the contrary opiaion of 
sight by extramission,..and is the postulate of Enclide in 
his Opticks. 1653 Hares Brevis Disquisitio in Phenix 
(1708) I. 332 ‘he Moak’s Postulate in the fifth Proposition 
hike second Chapter: ‘ The Christian Faith excludes all 
doubting, and is certain and infallible’. 1715 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. (1726) 1. 195 Astronomers, (who..make it a Postu- 
late, that any Star may be moved with any motion). 1860 
Westcotr Jatrad, Study Gasp. viii, (ed. 5) goo Christianity 
is essentially miraculons. This is a postulate of Biblical 
criticism, 1884 I, Tempce Aelat. Relig. & Se. i. (1885) 6 
The Supreme Postulate, without which scientific knowledge 
is impossible, is the Uniformity of Nature. 

b. Sometimes with special reference to its un- 
demonstrated or hypothetical quality: An unproved 
cara eee a hypothesis, 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psenvd. Ef. vt. vi. 296 Which wee 
shall labour to induce aot from postulates and entreated 
Maximes, hut undeniable principles declared ia holy Scrip- 
ture, 1751 Jonnson Ramdler No. 155 P2 An opiaion Shien: 
like iaanmerable other postulates, an enquirer finds himself 
iaclined to admit upon very little evidence, 1837 HALLam 
Alist. Lit. 1. i. § 23 (1847) 1.19 And as their reasoniags com- 
monly rest on disputable postulates, the accuracy they affect 
is of ao sort of value. 1841-4 emerson £ss., J/ist. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 15 All the postulates of elfia annals, 

c. Sometimes with special reference to the self- 
evident natare of a proposition of fact: hardly 
distinct from Axton, 

1751 Jouxson Ramdler No, 158 P11 Aay settled principle 
or selé-evideat postulate. 1812 G. Cruanmers Dom. Econ. 
Gt. Brit, 326 (They] had all taken it for granted, as a 
postulate, which could aot he disputed, that a balance of 
trade, either favourable, or disadvantageous, enriched, or 
impoverished, every commercial couatry. 1816 PLAvrair 
Nat. Phil. \\.223 The postulate on which this rule proceeds 
is, that though each of the given equations is incorrect,.. 
there is nothiag that cetermines the amount of the errors to 
he on one side more than another, or ia excess rather than 
defect. : 

d. Something required as the necessary condition 
of some actual or supposed occurrence or state of 
things; a pre-requisite. 

1841 Myres Cath. Th. w. xxiii. 293 A Personal and 
Providential Deity—this is the necessary postulate of all 
Religion properly so called. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xix. § 796 The low barometer, the revolving storm, and the 
ascending columa require for a postulate the approach hy 
spirals of the wiad from circumference to centre. 

3. spec. in Geom. (or derived use), A claim to 
take for granted the possibility of a simple opera- 
tion, e.g. that a straight line can be drawn between 
any two points; a simple problem of self-evident 
nature; distinguished from Axont (a self-evident 
theorem). e 

The earlier Eng. term was Petition (sense 5). 

1660 Barrow Lucid 1, (1714) 6 Postulates or Petitions, 
x. From any point to any point to draw a right line...3. 
Upon Rens and at any distance, to describe a circle. 
1 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Postulates, or Demands 
in Mathematicks, &c. are sucb easie and self-evident Sup- 
positions as need no Ea pllcation or Illustration to reader 
them latelligible. 18:4 D. Stewart Hum, Mind 1. ii, § 3. 
162 (tr. Wallis) According to some, the difference between 
nxioms and postulates is analogous to that het ween theorems 
and problems; the former expressing truths which are self 
evideat, and from which other propositions may he deduced ; 
the latter, operations which may be easily performed, and 
by the help of which more difficult constructions may he 
effected. ‘ 1825 J. Nicttorson Oferat, Mechanic 681 Postu- 
lates are things required to be granted trie, hefore we pro- 
ceed to demonstrate a proposition. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. 1. 3 A Postulate, or Petition, is something required 
to be done, which is so easy and evident that no person will 
hesitate to allow it. 2864 Bowen Logve xi. 374 An inde- 
monstrable judgment, if theoretical, is called an Axiom; if 
practical, it is styled a Postulate. 


Postulate (pp'stict), 5.2 (@.) Sc. Heel. Hist. 
[ad. L. postrlat-us, pa. pple. of postulare to ask, 
request, desire, etc., in med.L. to nominate or 
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designate to a bishopric or abbacy, subject to 
the sanction of the Pope: sce PosTuLATE v. 2.] 
A person nominated by the sovereign to some 
superior ecclesiastical benefice, as a bishopric, etc. 

‘Although the Scottish kings had maintained their pre- 
rogative of appointing persons chosen by themselves to 
vacant Sees med? Abbacies, the consent of the Pope was an 
indispensable form to complete an election’ (Small, Wks. 
Gavia Donglas, I. pref. xii). A person tbus nominated was 
in the mean time entitled ' Postulate 

1814 Sederunt of Council 2 June, Gavia Douglas... Postu- 
Jat of Arbroth. 1514 Acta Dow. Conetl. 21 Sept., The 
Lords ordains that a Jetter be written ander the King’s 
Signet requiring Gavin, Postulat, of Arbroth, to deliver 
the keyis of the Grete Sele fra him. 1515 (July 6) /éid. 
XXVII. If. 26 My Lord Gouernour sbew that he was in- 
formit..that the said Postulat [Gavin Douglas] was pro- 
movit to the Bishopry of Dunkeld be the King of Inglandis 
writings..the quhiik the said Postulat denyit that he knew 
anything off. 1566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 465 ames 
Erle of Mortoun. .George Dowglas callit the Postulat, sone 
natarall to amquhile Archibald Erle of Angus. .with diverse 
utheris..delaittit of the vyle and tressonabill slauchtir of 
umquhile David Riccio ‘Jetc.]. 1729 ia Mfacfarlane's 
Genealog. Collect. (1g00) 11 Alexander Gordon Postulate 
of Galloway. 1755 ia Keith Hest. Catal. Scot. Bps, (1824) 
146 He} Bp. Foremaa] was postulate of Moray ia the year 
zso1. 1828 Scort /. Af, Perth Vatrod., [Aa inaccurate 
explanation: see above]. 1830 R. Cuamners Life Fas. fl, 
1.1. 20 George Douglas of Todholes. .knowa by the epithet 
of the Postulate of Aberbrothwick. 

b. attrib. or as aaj. 

1910 Ruovman Life Douglas in /Encis § note, One is 
said to be Postulate Bishop, who could not be canonicall 
elected, but may through favour, aad a dispensation of his 
superior, be admitted. 

+Po'stulate,a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. postulat-is, 
pa. pple. of postuldre : sce next.] = Postunaten, 

1664 Butter //ud. 11. i. 763 I'll prove that I have one: 
1 mean hy postulate illation. 

Postulate (pe'stizleit), 2. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
postulare to demand, request: see -ATE 3. 

1. trans. To demand; to require ; to claim. 

1893 /1ist. A. Lcir (1605) Dj, A prince perhaps might postu. 
Jate my love. 1651 Diccs New Lisp. § 282 This doth not 
postulate or require the Physitians consent. 1703 I’. N. City 
§& C. Purchaser Ded. 4 These your extraordiaary Favours... 
seem to Postulate from me..a Publick Recogaition. «1820 
W. ‘Tooxe (Webster 1828), The Byzantine emperors appear 
to have exercised, or at least to have postulated a sort of 
paramount supremacy over this nation, 1865 Mint. Avan. 
Hamilton 437 Logic, therefore, postulates to express in 
words what is already ia the thoughts. 

b. intr, To make a request; to stipulate. 

1860 Mottey Vetheri. 11. xviii. 397 The excellent Doctor 
fiad not even yet discovered that the King's commissioners 
were delighted with his postulates [cf 1588 ia Postucatr 
sé! 1]; and that to have kept them postulating thus five 
months in sticcession.. was one of the most decisive triumphs 
ever achieved by Spanish diplomacy. 1893 J. Faney dist. 
Athuacduagh 438 He was. obliged in 1866 to postulate for 
a coadjutor. 

2. trans. Eccl. Law. To ask legitimate eccle- 
siastical authority to admit (a nominee) by dis- 
pensation, when a canonical impediment is sapposed 
to exist (see Du Cange s. v. Postwlarz) ; hence, to 
nominate or elect to an ecclesiastical dignity, 
sabject to the sanction of the superior authority. 
See Postu.atE 54.2, PostuLaTIon 2, (The earliest 
use in Eng.) 

2533-4 Act 25 Hen. Vill, c. 20 § 1 No..person..to be 
named, elected, presented, or postulated toany archebyshop- 
riche or bishopriche within this realme, 1688 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 2389/4 The most.. Reverend Cardiaal..was postulated 
by 13 of the 24 Canons, 1710 Rupotman Life of Douglas 
in A2nets 5 [On the death of the Bp. of Dunkeld, 15 January 
1515] Aadrew Stewart... Brother to the Earl of Athole, had 
got himself postulated Bishop, by such of the Chapter as 
were present. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 619 From 
the year 1561, Princes of the electoral house of Saxony have 
been coastantly postulated by the chapter as administrators 
of the bishopric. 1874 Smate Douglas’ Wks. 1. Pref. 16 
Although Douglas was postulated to 1¢ [ Abbacy of Arbroath], 
and signed letters and papers under this designation [Pos- 
tulat of Arbroth] his nomiaation..was never completed. 
1878 Stuass Const. Hist. 111, xix. 307 The chapter was 
thea allowed to postulate the bisbop of Bath, 

3. To claim (explicitly or tacitly) the existence, 
fact, or trnth of (something) ; to take for granted ; 
esp. to assume as a basis of reasoning, discussion, 
or action. [med.L, fostulére, transl. Gr. direiv.] 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend, Ep. u. iv. 78 Yet do they 
most powerfully magnifie him [God],., who aot from postu- 
lated or precarious inferences, intreat a courteous assent, 
but from experiments aad undeniable effects, enforce the 
wonder of its Maker. 1649 J. H. Motion to Parl. Adv. 
“earn. 7 They seem to be nmong the postulated principles 
of nature. 2858 H. Spencer Prine, Psychol. (1872) 1. 1, i. 
46 That which we must postulate as the substance of 
Mind, 1862 — /rst Princ. 1. iv. § 26 (1875) 88 Every one 
of the arguments by which the relativity of our enon teae 
is demoastrated, distinctly postulates the positive existence 
of something beyond the relative. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 103 1t postulated a skill in seamanship aad a 
wesc noe Wi powers both of attack and defence, 

5 positions xv. 1 
though it caanot prove him. So Kamcon poate ae 


_b. To assume the possibility of (some coastruc- 
tion or operation). Cf. PosrunatE 54.1 3. 

1817 CoLrrioce Biog. Lit. 1, xii. 250 In geometry the 
primary construction is not demonstrated, but postulated. 
1882 Proctor Manz. Sc. Stud. 16 [They] might postulate... 
that such liaes when fiaite may be inde! initaly produced. 


- POSTULATUM. 


“+4. intr. To plead as an advocate. (So med.L. 
postulare.) Obs. rare—', 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1. 168 In Athenes.,a yong man 
.-heing desirous to be an orator, and a pleading aduocate, 
to the inteat he might postulate, according to the accustomed 
manner of Athenes in those daies, accorded [etc.]. 

Hence Po'stulated ff/. a., claimed, required. 

1646-9 [see sense 3]. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 208 Even 
if we grant the postulated length of time, 


Postulation (pestizlerfon). (a. F. postelation, 
+-acion (13th c. in Matz.-Darm,), ad. L. postuld- 
tidn-ent, n. of action from fostzldre to PostuLATE. | 

1. The action of reqnesting or demanding; 
a request, demand, claitn. 

¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 44 Accordyng to your 
petycions that ye make stulacion. ¢1555 HARPSEIELD 
Diverce Hen. Vili (Camden) 147 Postulation was made for 
the continuance of rest. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Ym. ii. r 
That obsecrations, praiers, postulatioas, thankes-gevings be 
made for al men. 1659 Pearson Creed J. vi. 430 Presenting 
his postulations at the throne of God. 1864 Sir F. Pat- 
crave Norm. & Eng. 111. 375 William,..ia coaforming to 
the constitution spon the postulation of the Eaglish acted 
with entire consistency. i 

2. Lecl. Law. The presentation to office of 
some one canonically disqualified, esp. by being 
already vested in a similar office, in which case the 
recommendation took the form of a request or 
Appeal to the supreme authority to sanction the 
e 


ection. (See quot. 1688.) 

31567 Aap. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 306 For his election, 
or rather postulation, is but to he presented to the Queens 
Highaess to have her royal assent. 1688 Lend. Gaz. No. 
2365/3 The Cardinal, as being Bishop of Strasbourg, could 
not, without the Pope's Dispensation, be chosen but by 
Postulation, which required ‘Two Thirds of the Electors to 
be for him. @1715 Burnet Own Fime (1753) 11. iv. 209 
The Cardinals postulation was defective since he had not 
two thirds. 1878 Stunus Const, Ji/ist, INL. xix. 307 20te, 
All postulations, that is, elections of ies disqualified, 
1889 Dudlin Rev. Oct. 335 The word election compreheads 
postulation, nomination, and-preseatation. 

3. Kom. Law. An application to the preetor for 
authority to bring an accusation. 

1851 Sir F. Parcrave Merm. § Eng. 1. 23 The postulate 
was the regal right of the Romaa Commonwealth. 

4. Logit and gen, The taking for granted of the 
truth or existence of something unproved, esp. as 
a basis of reasoning or belief; an assumption. 

1648 Fitmer Anarchy Lint. & Mixed Mon.in Free-holder, 
ete, (1679) 247 Our Author expects it should be admitted as 
a Rnetrerint postulation, without any other proof than 
a naked supposition. 1659 Stantey Vist. Philos. xh 
(1701) 481/1 We kaow how absurd this Postulation is, 1865 
Masson Ree. Brit. Philos. 380 Mr. Mill canaot surely want 
this cumhrous allowance of postulation. 1899 A/lbutts 
Syst. Med. VII. 401 The postulation of a single separate 
‘centre for concepts’. 

5. Math. (See qnots.) 

3869 Cavey Coll, Math, Papers VII. 225 We may say 
that tbe aumber of conditions imposed upon a surface of 
the order # which passes through the common intersection 
is the Postulation of this iatersection. 1870 /did, 140 The 
genera) quadric surface..can.. be determined so as to satisfy 
g conditions; or, as we might express it, the Postulation of 


the surface is = 9. 
Postulative, a. rare—9, [f. L. postulat-, ppl. 


stem of postulire to PosTULATE : see ~IVE.] 
1623 CockEram, Postulative, belonging to a request. 


Postulator (pp'stidleitez). [a. L. postulator 
_a claimant, agent-nonn f. fostilare to Postuate. | 
One who postulates ; one who requests or demands; 
spec. in KR. C. Ch. & pleader for a candidate for 


beatification or canonization. 

1884 Cath, Dict. s.v. Beatification, The process is now 
opened, at the request of the postulators, or supporters of 
the beatification. éid. s.v. Canonisation, The postulator 
of the cause..asks twice that the aaine of the servant of 
God whose cause he pleads may be enrolled in the catalogue 
of the Saiats. 

Postulatory (pp'stivlatori), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. postulatori-us adj.; see PosTULATE v. and 
ory 2; cf. obs. F. postzlatotve (1622 in Godef.).] 

1. Making request; supplicatory. p 

1631 Donne Seri. li 509 The whole prayer_is either 
Deprecatory..or Postulatory. 1647 Crarexpon Contentpl. 
Ps, Tracts (1727) 392 He easily recovers the courage to, 
turn that deprecatory prayer into a postulatory one, 

2. Of the nature of an assumption; hypothetical. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. 11. vi. 93 [He] may easily 
perceive in very maay, the semblance is but postulatory, and 
must have a more assimilating phancy thea mine to make 

ood many thereof. 1853 G. ounston d/ist, Nat. £. Bord. 

. x31 The resemblance between the plant and the picture 
of the artist is somewhat postulatory. 

|| Postulatum (pesti#ztim). Pl. -a; also 7-8 
-ums (-a’s), [L. fostilatum a demand, request, 
sb. use of pa. pple. nent. of Zostzelére to POSTULATE. 
~Now generally in English form, Posruzate s6.!, which 
see for the bistory of the senses.] - 

+1. A demand; a requirement. = PosTULATE I. 

1639 Lavp in Rushw. Hist, ColZ, u. 11, 981 Concerning 
peat Postulata, 1 shall pray you to allow me the like 
reedom. 2663 Flagellum, or O, Cromwell 93 To that pur- 

several irreverend Postulata were Pat to him. 170% 

E For True-born Eng. 359 But then that King must by 
his Oath assent To Pidaletas of the Government. 1703 
— in sth Rep. sist. ALSS. Conn. App. ww. 62 T ‘o make 
aay postulata of future loyalty and my obedient submission. 

. = PostunaTe sé,1 2, Now rare or Obs. 


POSTULE. 


4 1619 Voturrsy Atheom. 1. i. § 4 (1622) 0 Which two 
Postulats, if they be hot.-presumned by the Hearer, ..there 
cannut possibly he any Proceeding. “167a Witains Nad, 
Relig. 12 In the same way and inethod as is used in the 
tlathematicks, consisting ‘of stulata, detinitions, and 
axioms, 1698 Norns 7reat. Sev, Sudj.qa For the Demon: 
stration of this Proposition, I desire but this one Postudaturss. 
1767 Srerne 7. Shandy IX. xxiii, It was built upon 
one of the tost concessible ee in Nature. 18a7 
Scorr Hoffinann's Novels Prose Wks. 1835 XVIII, 29a 
A train of acting and reasonin in itself jast and probable, 
although the postsdatum: on which it is grounded is in the 
highest degree extravagant. 

tb. Afath, = Postunate sb. 3. Obs. 

1743 EMERSON Fluxions 1 Postulatum. That nny Quantity 
inay be supposed to be generated bh: continual Increase, 
(bid. 5 Now Sy the Postulatum, these Moments will increase 
the Quantities x, y, which theretore will become + +02, and 
I+oy. r ¥ 
+ 3. Something required to be done ; a problem ; 
adesideratum. Ods. 

1667 Phil. Trans. U1. §70 More easie wayes of performing 
this foséudatuet, are to be found in. - Tacquet's Arithmetick. 
1819 Pantologia X. sv. Quadrature, The quadrature, 
especially among the ancient mathematicians, was a great 
postulatun:. 

t Postule, v. Sc. Ods. [a. F. postule-r (14th e. 
in Littré), or ad. L, fostulére.] = Postunate v. 2, 

€14ag5 Wyntoun Cron. vit. ix, agia | postulit in til his 
slede og Dunkeldyn pe bischope To} 4 bot til hym be 
pape Be na way grant waulde his gud wil, 

Postumbonal: see Post- B, 2, 
tPostume, 02s. Alsos postem(e, 
“um, -ym(e, Aphctic form of ApostTyn, 

€ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth. i. pr. iv, 72 Catullus clepid a consul 
++bat hy3 nonias postuim, or boch, as who seib..a congre- 
gacioun of uices in his brest as a vee is ful of corrupcioun. 
¢ 1380 Wvctir Seri. Sel. Wks, I. 400 Alle bes newe ordris 
ben rotyn ponies 3q.. Stockh. Med. MS. 1. 36 in 
Axgtia XV 11. 316 Ie. .distroyith Mes Bs And postemys bat 
waxin in man, “1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (2495) 80 There 
engendred a postom in his legge. 1547 Boorny Brev, 
Health xxix. 17 A Postume is no other thynge bat a 
collection or a runaynge together of evyll humours, 


Postural (ppstiiral), 2. [f£ Posrune sb. + 
*AL.] Pertaining or relating to posture or position. 
3857 Marsuact. Haut (ét/e) On Prone and Postural 
Respiratioa in Drowning. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Postural 
respiration, term for the various forms of artificial respira. 
tion in which the patient is put in certain postures or 
sitions... Postural treatment, treatment hy position, as.. 
lor varions fractures, 1898 4 dibutt's Syst. Wed. V. 88 The 
use of dumb-bells or clubs, and a variety of postural exercises, 
b. Path. Postural albuminuria, albuminuria 


caused by the upright posture. 

1897 Alibult's Syst. Med. It. 156 Cases of ‘ postural * or 
‘cyclic’ albuminuria are occasional ly met with. /did, VIII, 
354 If there be albumin it should prove postural (‘ cyclical 


Posture (pp'stitiz), sb. [a. F. posture (16th c. 
in Montaigne Zss, ii.), contr. from earlier F, 
postture, ad. L. positira position, posture (so also 
Et. , Sp., Pg. postiura): sec Positure.] 

1. The relative disposition of the various parts 
of anything ; esp. the position and carriage of the 
limbs and the body as a whole ; attitude, pose. 

3606 Suans. dat. § CL vik 2a1, I shall see Some squeak. 
ing Cleopatra Boy m greatnesse tp ie of a Whore. 
1633 Br. Hacn Hap texts, N. T. 124 The usuall forme of 
their posture at the Table, 16 4 Pravrono Skill Alus. 11. 
to2 In the posture of your left hand observe this Rule, 
expat Ken Serm, Wks. (1838) 179 He draws her in three 
distinct postures, like a ca tive, like a penitent, like a 
conquerur. 17a7 De Fou Sysb. Magiée uy viii. (1840) 383 
By imatterings and conjurings, By ostrss and distortions, 
1804 Apeenetuy Surg. Obs. 231 Restlessness, which caused 
@ constant variation of posture. 1879 Luapock Set, Lect, 
v. 155 In burials of the Stone Age ihe corpse was either 
deposited in a sitting posture or burnt. 

+2. The position of one thing (or person) rela- 
tively to another ; osition, sitnation. Ods, 

31605 Bacon Adv. Learn. n. xx. $5 In describing the 
fourmes of Vertue and Duty, with their situations and 
postures, in distributing them into their kinds, parts, Pro- 
winces. 1650 FutLer Prsgaht. xi. 33 Three Provinces whose 
number and tare we find in the Evangelists. a 166a 
Hevun Za: 1 (1671) 63 He found. .the Communion Table 
Standing almost in the middest of the ave contrary to the 
Posture of it in his Majesties Cha pel. 1695 Wooowarn 
Nat. Hist, Earth vi, (1743) 269 An imaginary .. Earth, 
whose Posture to the Sun he supposes to have been much 
different. Goupsm. é/isé, Eng. in Lett. (1772) 1, 44 

ne was found..to give intelligence of the totcan or 
Pesture of the enemy, 1835 Ure Philos, Manuf, 54 The 

position of the arms..and the connecting rod§..in one 
ine will prevent the frame. .from moving out of the posture 
it was brought into, 

Tb. Afe?, A particular 
drill or warfare. Ods. 

36a Marknam Souddicrs Accid. 
or words of Command, which are 
In the face of the enemie..are these—r, Make readie. 2. 
Present. 3. Giue fire. 1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. I. 26a He 
learned. .how to liandle the pike and musquet, and all 
bostures belonging to then. ae; 

» AA state of being; a condition or situation in 
“ed to circumstaoces. 
Ow chiefly in the posture of a ‘airs, and a posture o, 
defence; formerly bed ae of Ae cone A 
364a J. Mlarsu) Arg, conc. Militia 1x1 To put the 
tingdome into a posture of warre. 164a Lp, Wittoucusy 
in Rashw. fist. Codl. mn. (1692) I, 676, 1 could not but give 
rdship an account in how good a Posture 1 found 
tained Bands of Lincoln, which was far beyond my 


-om(me, 


position of a weapon in 


a4 The three Postures 
vsed for the Musquet 


your 
the ‘i 
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expectation. 1659 Clarke a (Camden) 1V. 293 To 
Acquainte your Honours with the present posture Gf hires 
here, 1 Oke Davies ist, Carséd; ‘sles 192 The poor 
Servants anc Slaves. .reducing it icomoncol to that posture 
wherein it is trausported into Europe, 1705 tr. Bosntan's 
Gutnea 53 Orders came to re ir and put it ia a Posture of 
Defence. 21741 Cnatrey IVks, (1766 a3 At Night we got 
our Ship into a sailing Posture, 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. $475 Everything pat into the best Posture for receiving 
a storm. 1891 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 227 The 
present posture of affairs round Paris, 
« fig. A mental or spiritual attitude or condition. 
1642 ii Tavtor (Water P.) (re) An Apology fur Private 
Preaching... whereanta is annexed ..the Spirituall Postures, 
alluding to that of Musket and Pike, Delf Preys Diary 
iie Therewith we broke up, ell in a 
KE fein, Und. wi. vii $3 (He) mast .. enter into his 


own Thoughts, and observe nicely the several Postures of 


his Mind in discoursing. 1755 B. Maatin Afag. Arts § Sc, 
1. § (Not daring to appear in a Posture of Enquiry) they 
knew little or nothing of the true Nature of Things. 1866 


Linon Banpt. Leeé. i. (1875) § He [Christ} insisted upon 
a certain moeatity and posture of the soul as proper to 
inan‘s reception of this revelation. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as + posture book, applied 
to a drill-book: cf, 2 b; posture-man, one who 
throws his body into artificial allitudes : = Posturx- 
MAKER 3 So fosture-gért, 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1, ii. 38 Get him the posture 
booke, and’s leaden men, To set vpon a table,..that hee 
inay..shew her Finsbury battells, 471x ADDISON Specs, 
eae Pt In one..there was a Rary-Show ; in another, a 
Ladder-dance; and in others a Posture-man, 1815 Sporting 
Alag. XLVI. 267 Two... were dancerinas, or Posture-girls, 

Posture (pp'stiiis), x, [f. prec. sb.] 

tL. trans, To place in position ; to set. Ods. 

©1645 Howetn Lett, (1650) I. v, xxiii. 160 As pointed Dia- 
inonds being set, Cast greater lustre out of Jet, Fires peeces 
We esteem inost rare, Which in night shadows turd are, 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law 4% They, .have nostured hits in the 
place and condition he now stands, 1677 Grew Awad, 
Seeds iv. § 22 The Seed is postured in much a like manner, 
and looks just like a couple of poynted Leavs with a very 
long Stalk, . : 

2. To place ina particular attitude ; lo dispose 
the body or limbs of (a person) in a particular way, 

@ 1628 [see Postuainc below). 1656 S. H. Gold, Law 44 
Both sides are Dilemma‘d, and stand postured like Lots 
Wife. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 85 Aud still these two Were 
postured motionless, Like natural scul ture in cathedral 
cavern. fig. 1837 Caatvie fr. Rev, 11. v. ii, There are 
first biennial Parliaments so postured as to be, in a sense, 

yond wisdom. 1890 Sagan J. Duxcan Soc. Depart, xii. 
t15 Three very gay little maids postured in the middle 
of the floor. 

3. fnir. To assume a Particular posture of body ; 
also, to put the limbs or body in artificial positions. 

1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour lil, to2/x Posturing. some 
people call it contortionists... is reckoned the healthiest life 
there is, because we never get the rheumaticks, 1865 Kincs- 
Ley Herew. xxx, Laughing at the dottrel as they postured 
and anticked on the mole- ills. F 

4. intr. fig. a. To act in an artificial or affected 
manner; to pose for effect. b. To take np an 
artificial mental position. 

3877 Morey Crit. Afise. Ser. 11, 149 He..after having 
postured and played tricks in face of the hursting deluge, 
and given the government the final im ulse into the abyss 
of bankruptcy, was dismissed. 1880 F. G. Lee Ch. under 
Q. Eliz. I. 53 Jewell..sometimes became witty, and occa- 
sionally postured as a buffoon. 1884 Pall Mail 11 Aug. 
4/1 Burning for an opportunity to posture asa supple states. 
man. 1889 Spectator 7 Dec. 803/1 Not inventing ima: inary 
mora] burdens for the conscience, such as the duty of always 
So posturing to our fellow-creatures as to set them what we 
Suppose to be a good example. 

Hence Porstured p//. @., Povsturing vb/, sé. 


and fp/. a. 

1628 Gaevit Sidney (1652) 149 With constant and 
obedient posturing of bis body to their Art. 1650 H. More 
Observ. in Euthus, Trt., etc. (1656) 129 Going on their 
heads, as if they were not inverted but rightly postured 
plants, or walking stiprtes, 1851 (see 3). 186x Dickens Ge, 
Expect. xix, After I. .had gone through an immensity of 
postaring with Mr. Pumblechook's very limited eo 

lass, in the futile endeavour to see my legs. 187a QO. W, 
Feces Poet Breakf-t, i, What a statue gallery of 
posturing friends we all have! 1898 G. Merepitn Odes 
+r, Hist, 2a What postured statutes barred his tread, 

Posture-ma‘ker. a. One who makes pos- 
tures or contortions; a contortionist 3 an acrobat ; 
= POSTURE-MASTER 1. b= PosTuRE-MASTER 2. 

4711 STEELE Sfect. No, 258 P FY T would fain ask.. Why 
should not Rope-dancers, Va ters, Tumblers, Ladder- 
walkers, and Postare-makers appear again on our Stage? 
3863 Hawtnorne Our Olt flonte(1879) 264 Posture-makers 
dislocated every joint of their body. 3874 Srunceon 7'reas, 
Dav, Ps. Ixxxviit. 9 Men need no Posture-maker, or master 
of ceremonies, when they are eagerly pleading for mercy, 

So Po'sture-ma:king, a. 5d., the art or practice 
of making postures or contortions of the body ; b. 
fr, pple., making postures, 

3837 Hr, Martineau Svc. Amer. II. 156 The posture. 
making of the United States is renowned, 1851 THAcKERAY 
Exug, Hun, vi, He is always. posture-making, coaxing, and 
imploring me, 

Po'sture-ma ster. 

1. A master of the art of postoring ; an expert in 
assuming artificial postures or attiludes of the 
body; ¢sf. an acrobat or professional contortionist. 

1691 Satyr agst. French Ep. Aijh, Clark, the Posture. 
Master, never koew half so many Distortions of Body, as 
they do, 1760-72 H. Buoone Fool of Qual, (x809) IIT, 143 


POSY 


tupe-dancer, and To 
234 Tricks, not sic 


1830 


different from 


Posturer (pystiliras). [f. Posture v, + -En iy 
One who practises postures, or poses for effect, 

1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop. Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 244 It seems 
fo treat man too much as the animal or the posturer, 1879 
E. Axnoip Lt. Asia i.6 Merry crowds Gaped on the sword: 
players and posturers, 1895 Biack Srisei's xix. aqq Then 
there are the precious people—the posturers—stratting in 
front of a literary inirror and admiring themselves. 

Posturist. [Sec -is7.] A professed posturer, 

188a in Ocivix (Annandale), 1886 Lak News 19 Oct. 
6/6 epee out to the mass that the performer they had 
received as altogether admirable appears from another point 
of view a mere miouther—an absurd posturist 

Po'sturize, v. rare. [f. Posture sb, + -12z.] 

1. ¢rans. To compose into a particular posture, 
attitude, or expression, 

31706 E, Wann Hud, Rediv. 1. 11. 9 When he ‘ad posturiz‘d 
his Face, And humm'd for some few Minutes Space. : 

2. intr. To assume an artificial posture, either 
bodily or mental; to pose. 

1879 Mas. Lynn Linton Under which Lord ? IM. xi, 254 
Pusturizing as a martyr, and preaching as if the Church 
were on the brink of persecution. 1880 F.G, Lee CA. wader 
0. Eliz. 1. p. xv, Their bired puppets caper and threaten, 
brag and posturize. 

Hence Po'sturizing vd/, sé. 

186a Fairnotr Up Nile (1863) a3g There was..a perform- 
ance of vaulting and posturising, if a group of Bedouins. 
1885 Mrs. Lynx Lixtox C. Kirkland 11. ix, 294 There is 
NO posturizing, no effort. 898 A. H. §. Lanvox Alone w. 
Hairy Ainn 117 Wonderfa Powers of mimicking and 
posturising, in which grace is never lacking. 

Postuterine, -vacoinal, -varioloid, -Ve- 
dic: see Post- B. 2,1. 

tPostvene, v. Obs. rare. [f. Post- Ava + 

ventre, F. venir to come: cf, convene, cie.} 
énfr. To come after, supervere, So Postvenant 
5b. nonce-wd. [f. F. venant coming], that which 
comes after or follows, a consequence; + Post- 
ventional a. [cf. conventional] (sec quot. 1678). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., *Postvene, to come or follow after. 
1876 W.G. Waro Ess. Philos. Pheints GF I, 318 We think 
it will be satisfactory if we use the word ..‘*postvenant ‘ 
to denote what he calls ‘effect '. ie Puaiuirs (ed. 4), *Post- 
ventional Full Afoon, that Full Kloon which comes after 
any grand movable Feast, or Planetary Aspect. 1706 lbid., 
Postventional, coming, or that is come after. ‘ 

Postvide: sec Post- A. 1a. Post-village : 
see Post sé,2 13. 

Post-wa:gon. [f. Post 56.2 + Wacoy, repr. 
Du, and Ger. postwagen.} A mail or slage-coach 
{in the Netherlands, Germany, ctc.). 

1677-94 Penn Trav, {folland 31 We..began our Journey 
in the cominon Post-waggon to Osnaburg. 1756 VUGENT 
Gr. Tour, Netherl. 1. 49 There iy also another carriage 
which goes from most er che (palate towns, and is called 
the Post-waggon: itis. .genera ly drawn only by three horses 
and is as expeditious as our Stage coaches, 3830 W. Tavtor 
Hist. Suro, Germ. Poetry 1, 337 Lessing. .set off in frost 
and snow hy the post-waggon.. for Kamenz, 

Po:stward, adv, Foward a post (im any sense), 

3890 ia Cent. Dict. 

Post-warrant : see Post 56.2, and Post ENTRY. 

Postwise, adv. nonce-wd, [f. Posr 54,2 + 
-WIsE.] ‘Post-haste’, burricdly, 

#1734 Noatn Lives (1826) IIL. 166 Writing postwise at 
the same time as the dispatch was made,..they were so 
confounded with mistakes that they were forced to write all 
over again, : 

Post-woman, -worthy, etc.: see Posr 5A, 2, 

Posty(e, variant of Poustiz Obs., power. 

Postyke, -tykke, obs, fi. Porstick. , 

Postzygapophysis (poest,zigdpprhsis). 
Anat. Pl, -8es (-siz). [f. Post- A, 2b.] A pos- 
terior zygapophysis ; each of the two posterior or 
inferior processes (right and left) on the neural 
arch of a vertebra; also called inferior (or 


posterior) articular process. 

1866 Owen Anat. Vertebr. 1. a32 The poste geen tees 
of the fourth, third, and second cervicals. 1872 IfuxLey 
Anat, Vertebr. Anim. vi, 277 The neural arches have well 


developed pre-and Postzygapophyses. , 

Hence Postzygapophysial (-zigeepofi-zial) a, 
pertaining to or of the nature of a postzygapophysis. 

3890 in Cent, Dict, 1895 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Posy (péazi). Now arch. or dial, Forms: 
6 posye, 6-9 posey, posle, 6- posy. [A synco- 
pated form of Porsy (which, even when written 
tm full, was often pronounced in two syllables).] 

Z. 1. A short motto, originally a ee verse 
-2 


POT. 


of poetry, and usually in patterned language, 
inscribed on a knife, within a ring, as a heraldic 
motto, ete. Obs. or arch. e es 
¢ 1430-1675 : see Poesy 3.] 5 oronal, 0. Aune Av, 
wene Railpebee leaues, aa Freee the wafers were written 
with tetters of gold, this posey. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Cont, 160 Alt the stretes and waies, beyng hanged and 
spired with rich and costly carpets, and posies written in 
cuery place. a1g69 Kincesmycn Godly Advise (1580) 31 
Some hane their fansie so led as though money made men: 
fet uris he your Posie rather,.. Manners makes man, 1634 
Br. Hate Conutempl., N. T. 1. xii, Abrahams posie is ‘in 
monte providebitue’. 3634 Sir ‘T. Ilersert 7rav. 86 The 
rest is dried Bricks covered over with Posies of Arabique and 
like worke. 21704 T. Baown Pieasunt Ep. Wks. 1730 1. 
109 Our posies for rings are either immodest or irreligious, 


1896 Beaumont Joan Seaton 53 Joan was reading the posy | 


lin the ring]—‘ But one for me, but one for thee, but one of 
thee and me‘, ‘ F 

+b. An emblem or emblematic device. Oés. 

[1530 Patscr. 256/1 a devyse, or worde, desise.] 
1544 Butwee CAirol. 139 In all tacit posites of His ascention 
this figure..is most emphatically significant. 

2. A bunch of flowers; a nosegay, a Louquet. 
Now somewhat avch. or rustic. 

[xg65 Gotpinc Ovid's Afet. w. (1567) 47%, A gathering 
flowres ftom place to place she strayes, And (as_it channst) 
the selfe saine time she was a sorting gayes, ‘I'o make a 
Voisie.) 1573 Coorer Thesaurus sv. Admoveo, Fasciculum 
ad nares admouchis, thon shalt pnt the pee to thy nose, 
@ 1893 Martowe fassionate Sheph. to his Love iit, Aud 
I will make thee beds of roses, And a thousand fragrant 
posies. 1742 Sitenstone Schoolmistr, xii, Marj’rum sweet, 
in shepherd's posie found. 1810 Worpsw. Scenery Lakes 
li. (1823) 51 ‘Phe little garden..with its borders an tches 
of flowers for Sunday posies. %8.. in J. Harland Lang, 
Lyrics (1866, 64 1M make me a posy of hyssop,—no other 
1 can tonch, E 

b. A collection or ‘bouquet’ of ‘flowers’ of 
poetry or rhetoric. Cf, AxrHoLocy. azch. 

@1569 Kincrsmyi. Coni/. Afflict. (1585) C vij, 1f it hath 
pleased almightie God any thing to refresh yon with this 
my paore posy, his wilt be done. 1612 Batnstry Lud. Lit, 
x, (1627) 153 That booke is asa most pleasant posie, com- 
posed of all the sweet smelling flowers, picked of purpose 
out of alt his workes. 1638 Bratuwatt Laruadces veut we 
(1818) 177 Bee’t so, Faustalus ! there repose thee, Cheere 
thy conntry with thy posie. 1899 E. W. Gosse in Academy 
11 Jan. 26/1 To collect. .from [these] pages a posy of funny 
stories and gay quips. , 

+ IL 8. Sometiies in the seuse of Porsy 2, 
a poetical production. Oés. 

3578 Florio ist #ruites 52 Gioconde was the Emperor 
Gratian whea he read the Posies of Ausonius, 158: Petrie 
Guazza's Civ. Conv. i (1586) 63 ‘Those, who.. reade 
Comedies, and other posies. 3645 Hanwooo Loyal Subj. 
Retiring-roout 16 Make them into a Posey. 

TIL. 4. atirib. (or as adj.) and Comb., as posy- 
bouquet, -maker ; dial. having a flowery pattern, 
lowered, as fosy gown, waistcoat; posy-ring, 
a finger-ring with a motto inside. 

3626 T. H[awkins) Canssia's Holy Crt. 3 The dinine 
Pronidence is a skilfull Posy-maker, who knoweth arti- 
ficially how to mingle all sortes of flowers, to make the 
Nose-gay af the lect. 18g9 Tuackeaay Virgin. xxx, He 
has bought posey-rings at ‘Tunbridge Fair. 1863 Rosson 
Bards Tyne &g Peg shall hev a posey gown, ‘I'o mense her 
when she comes to town. /éid. 492 A pooy waiscoat aw 
hev got. 1896 Beaumont Joan Seaton 53 A posy-ring set 
with two rows of small pearls. 

Pot (pet), sd.1. Forms: 2-8 pott, 4-7 potte, 
(5 putts), 3- pot. (Also 4-5 noot, 5 Se. poyt, 
mod.Sc, dial. pat, patt.) [Late OE. or early ME. 
Pott, cognate with OF ris. fo/, MDu. fol(?, Du, fot, 
MLG. pot, put, LG. fol(?; whence mod.Ger. pot, 
late ON. folte (¢ 1300), Sw. potla, Da. potte; also 
with I. pot (t2th c. in Littré), obs. It. porto 
(Florio) ; ¢f. Sp., Pg. pofe pot, jar. The Fr. and 
It. point to a late L. *fo/ens (found ia med.L., Du 
Cange) ; this can scarcely be identified with cl. L. 
potus drinking, in late L. (Fortunatus ¢600) 
a drinking-cup, The relation between the German 
and Romanic words is undetermined; Diez and 
Mackel view the latter as adopted from the former; 
but from the absence of the word in OHG, and 
MAHG., and its lateness in English, it cannot well 
be Common Teutoaic, The Celtic forms, Breton 
pod, pot, Corn., Welsh pot, Ir. pola, Gael. poit, are 
according to Thurneysen adopted from Fr. or Eag. 
The original source thus remains unknown. 

1. A vessel of cylindrical or other rouade form, 
and rather deep than broad, commonly made of 
earthenware or metal (less commonly glass), used 
to hold various substances, liqaid or solid, for 
domestic or other purposes, 

Often with defining word, as giue-fot, ink-fol, am-pot, 
water-pot, watering-pol, etc.s see these words {also the 
specific uses below). 

?a1z00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 378 Nim readstalede harhuna & 
rere & stemp & da on anne neowna pott, & flering of 3a 

arhona & oder of ysopo..ford bat se pott heo full. csz00 

Vices & Virtues 73 Al swo is pe patt de is idon on de 
harnende ofne. arzo0o &. E. Psalter xxi. 16 Dried alsa 
pot might be Alle mi might with innen me. ay Cursor 
4. 22937 Bot als potter wit pottes dos Quen he his neu 
wessel fordos. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 512 
Thre gret poyttis .. fillyt of gold to pe hals, 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 23 A greet earthin potte. 1597 Mor.ey 
fatrad, Mus, 4, twas like a potte with a wide mouth, that 
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receiueth quickly aud letteth out as quickly. 1685 Sournt 
Serm. (1697) 1. viii. 349 Agathocles first handling the Clay, 
and making Pots under his Father. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp 
Lug, Housekpr. (1778) 77 Put rich metted butter in small 
cups or pots. 3184 fee Arab, Nts. 1. 79 A quantity of 
broken jars and pots. 1898 A/ldbutt's Syst. Med. V. 441 
Blowing out the contents of each of the pipettes into a smail 
glass pot, in which they are thoroughly stirred. 

b. spec. Such a vessel (now usually of metal) used 
for cooking or boiling. lence ¢vamsf. the vessel 
with the meat or other food Loiling in it; also 
allusively = cooking, food (asia phr. for the pot) ; 
also in figurative allusions. f 

@ 3300 Crrsor Af. 26753 (Cott.) Alle your entrailles ilkon 
in welland pottes sal be don. ¢1380 Wyenir Sed. IVks. 
ILE. 197 Pei hackeden here children as smalt as morselis to 
here poot. ¢1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 16 Put alle in be 
pot with grythe. 153: Etyor Gov. 1. xviii, Kylling of dere 
with howes.. serueth well for the potte (as is the commune 
saynge). 1584 Cocan Maven Health \xili. (1636) 76 An 
hearhe sometime used in Medicine, hut most commonly for 
the Pot. 1600 J. Por tr. Leo's Africa. 14t The common 


sort set on the pot with fresh meat twise enery wecke, 1667 


Eant Twerooace in Lauderdale lagers (1885) VE. 45 This 
was to me lik the spoonfut that spoils the pot. 1783 Buake 
Sp. Lastelndia bill Wks. WV. 129 Venry the Fourth [of 

France) wished that he might live ta see a fowl in the pot 
of every peasant. 1875 Jowkrr /*2afo (ed. 2) Ht. 38 Boiled 
meats which involve an apparatus of pots and pans, 

Ag. ares Aucr. R. 368 pe wombe pot pet walled ener of 
inetes, and more of drunches. 1390 Gowea Couf. INL. 32 
Hote Thoght, which hath evere his pottes hote OF love 
huillende on the fyr. 1649 G. Daniee Vrinarch., Rich. LT 
cix, Gant let Glocester’s pott Boyle only over, thongh his 
were as Hott, 1838 Canuvie fredh Gf. 1X. vi. (1892) HL. 
125 An ever-boiling pot of mutiny. J : 

e. Such a vessel used to contain wine, beer, or 
any other drink; either for drinking out of (as 
a pewter pot for beer, etc.), or for pouring the 
drink into smaller vessels (as a coffee-pot or tea- 
pot). (See also 2.) 

3440 Althabet of Vales 47 Pis ahbot axked hym whither 
he went, and he said he went to giff his brethir a drynk. So 
he axkid hym wharto he bare so many pottis. @ x50 Alyag 
& HJerutit 316 in Hazl. £. 2.7. 1. 25, 1 hane a pott of 

aloas fonre, Standyng ina wro. rg97 ust Pt. Return fr. 

*arnass, Y. ii. 1527 Noe pennie, noe pott of ale. 1617 
Morvson /fia. ut. 379 The Germans drink in penter or 
stone pots, hauing little or no plate. 1837 Dickens Jickw. 
xxiii, Shaking up the ale, by describing small circles with 
the pot, preparatory to drinking. 5 ‘ 

. An earthenware vessel to hold earth in which 
a plant is grown ; 1 l'LowEn-Por. 

[1598-: sce Flower-ror.] 1615 Marknam Fug. flousew. 
(1660) 54 1f yon will set forth yellow flowers, take the pots 
of Primnroses and Cowslips. 1856 Dectamnr /*2. Gard. (1861) 
22 It is safer ta keep the bulbs in pots .. in good, light, rich 
soil, 1887 Ruskin /’retertfta 1}, iv. 141 My another did 
like arranging the rows of pots in the big greenhouse. 

e. Achamber-pot. . 

1705 Ouiver in Pi. Trans. XXV. 2181 He,.did his 
necessary occasions always in the Pot. 1898 P, Maxson 
Trop, Diseases xviii, 299 There was very little in the pot 
except mnens tinged..with blood. 

f£. Applied to various vessels or receptacles used 
in manufactures, etc, : see quots. 

3676 Puil, Trans, Xi. 680 The Air which has been com- 
pressed in the Pot [in a fire-engine], 1729-41 Cuampeas 
Cycl. sv. Glass, Take of this crystal frit..set it in pots in 
the furnace, adding ta it a due quantity of manganese, 
3831 J. Houtann Manuf, Metal VY. 228 These coffers, or 

ts, as they are called [in a steel-converting furnace], 1839 

Jre Dict. Arts 576 The materials of ecerncina of glass are 
vitrified in pots made of a pore refractory clay. 1875 fdid. 
131. sorr Taken from right to left [of the fignre], 1 repre. 
sents the tinman’s pan; 2, the 0 pa » the washing or 
dipping pot; 4, the grease-pot; 5, the ead pot; 6, the list 

ot. 895 Knicut Dict. Afech., Pot. s. A perforated hogs- 

ead in which ernde sngar is placed for drainage of the mo- 
Jasses,..3. A brass-founder’s name for a crucible. Graphite 
pots are most generally in use. 

g. A vessel, generally of silver, given as a prize 
in athletic sports. Cf. Por-HuxTeR 3. Also 
(slang) applied to any prize so given. 

1885 Cyclist 19 Aug. 1083/2 Imagine..a three miles handi- 
cap for which the first ‘pot’ is a 95 guineas piano. 1886 
Jbid. 11 Aug, 1126/2 ‘The two best men were riding for a 
higger stake than the ‘ pot ', for were they not the repre- 
sentatives of rival hicycle makers? 1897 in JVindsor Mag. 
Jan. 266/: A few pots won npon playing-fields. 


2. Such a vessel with its contents; hence, the 
quantity that fills or would fill the vessel, a potful. 
(Cf. Cup sd. 8.) a. Const. of (the contents). 


3450 Mirour Saluacionun 218 In a fulte potte of mans 
blode scho it laide. 1535 CovERDALE Bel & Dr. 3 Sixe greate 
ttes of wine. 3887 in 37rd Rep. Hist, MSS. Conins. “ep 
have sent..a pott of gelly which my servante made. 162: 
Buaton Anat, Afel. 1 iii. 1. (x65) 331 O that 1 contd but 
finde a pot of money now, 1724 Swirr Bill for Clergy Ke- 
siding on Livings ®? 5 No entertainment..heyond 2 pot of 
ale and a piece of cheese. 1273 Life N. Frowde 33 The 
fed Woman had also kept a Pot of ‘Tea warm for me. 1833 
1. Martineau Afauch. Strike i.g A pipe and pot of porter 
[were] called for. 1886 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/2 When a pot 
of coins is found by some Bid Roman way. 

b. ellipt. A pot of liquor; ¢razsf. liquor, drink ; 
drinking, potation (also pl.). Cf. Cup sé. to, 

1583 Baaincton Comszandiu. iv. (1637) 39 He might with 
great right have destroyed us, either amongst onr pots, or in 
ourdances. 1617 Bratuwatt Soaking Age O ij b, Asif no 
Poets Genius conld be ripe Without the infinence of Pot 
and Pipe. 1720 Du For Cafe. Singleton i, He carries her 
into a public-house to Biyeyher a pot and a cake. 1794 
Soutnev Botany Bay Ect, iii. 18, 1 wager a pot I havo 


| vis. viid. 


Pot. 


suffer’d more evils than fell to your fot. 1849 MAcauLay 
Hist, Eng. viit 11. 338 The hedge alehouse, where he had 
been acenstomed to take his pot on the bench before the 
door in summer. 

%. Used as 2 conventional quantity or measure of 
various commodities: cf. barrel, firkin, etc. 

1530 Patsce. 257/1 Potte, a gallon measnre, fof. 1545 
Rates of Customs cjb, Oyle, catled banme oye, the potte, 
i 1662 Act 14 Chas. //, c. 26 § 1 he Pott of 
Butter onght to weigh ‘'wenty pounds viz, Fourteen ponnds 


| of good and Merchantahle Butter Neat and the Pott Six 


| gallon), quarts, pints, gills, and noggins (eighth o} 


ounds. 368: Afanch. Crt. Lee? Rec. (3888) VE. 123 Richard 

arlow for buying twoe potts of Apples by way of forestal- 
linge. 1975 Chron. in Anu. x oA A potof sugar weighs 
abont 70 pounds. 1825 1. M. in Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 
1344 Apples,..fromm twenty to thirty pots, ibeekets con- 
taining five pecks each). x86z Anstep Channel /sl. 1. 
App. A. (ed. 2) 566 The smalter divisions are into paectalt- 

a pint). 

4. A steel cap or small helmet, worn esp. by 
cavalry in the 17th ¢.; sce also quots. 1676, 
21734. Obs. exc. Hest. 

3639 Sie E. Verney in V. Pagers (Camd.) 227 If Thad a 
pott for the hedd that were pistoll proofe, it may be I would 
nse it, if it were light. 1666 Load. Gaz, No. 66/3, 4000 Land- 
men..with their Officers, alt compleatly armed with Back, 
Brest, and Pot. 1676 Hoppes {liad (1677) 143 ‘To defend 
his head A leather cap without crest, call’d a pot. @ 1734 
Noatn £xanz. ut. vii. § 87 (1740) 572 There were abundance 
of those silken Dack, Breast and Potts made and sold, that 
were pretended to be Pistol Proof. a1845 Mas. Bray 
Warleigh xxi, Stecl morions, or pots, as they were very 
commonly called, guarded their skulls, ‘ 

5. a. A basket, tub, or box used in pairs, in the 
manner of panniers with a pack-saddle, to carry 
mauure, sand, etc. dta/. 

[388-9: see Dunc-rot.] 1552 Hucoet, Dunge potte made 
of wickers. 1796 W. Magsuate MWest £ug. 1. 122 Dung, 
sand, materials of buildings, roads, etc., are carried in potts, 
or strong coarse panniers... The bottom of each pot is a 
falling door, on a strong and simple construction, 1886 
Exwortuy JV. Somerset Word-b4., Pots, small D-shaped 
boxes, placed bow side ontwards on cither side of a pack- 
saddle for carrying heavy articles. 

b. A wicker basket used as a trap for fish or 
crustaceans; a fish-pot, lobster-pot, ete. 

la15s5 Fish-pot: see Fisn 5d.17.] 1669 Woriipce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 256 In several great Rivers..many have set 
large Pots made of Osier, with hars in them, that when the 
Fish are in them,..they conld not get outagain. 1745 Cot- 
tinson in PAI. Trans, XLIV. 70 The Crab will live con- 
fined in the Pot or Basket some Months, 1867 F. Faancts 
Angling iii. go Baskets called ‘ pots’.. baited with worms. 

ce. ‘The ‘pound’ or circular inclosed part of 
a pound-net ; also called the dow? or cr7b. TG. S. 

2884 in Knicur Dict. Alech. Suppl. a 

6. Applied to various things: as + a. A projecting 
band on the stem of a key, close to the bow (o6s.) ; 


b. = Cuimney-por; ec. The head of a rocket. 

3688 R. Hotme Armoury mi. 301/1 Pot or Bead, is the 
round under the Bow, at the top of the Shank [of a Key]. 
1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 23, H the Shank, I the Pot, or 
Bread,.. L the Bow. a 1845 Hoop 7own 4 Country iil, He 
sinks behind no purple hill, But down a chimney’s pot! 
31873 E. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 126/2 ‘The rocket 
being thea charged, the head or pot must be fixed. 


+7. a. Lot of the head: the skull, cranium, brain- 


pan. b. The socket of a boae at a joint. Obs. 

1548-77 Vicary .4 nat, iii. (1888) 27 The Bone of the Pot of 
the hae keeping in the Braynes. 1620 Maaknam Masterp. 
u. clvii. 463 As the one end of the marrow-bone [goes] into 
the pot of the spade-bone, and the other ead into the pot of 
the elbow, . 

8 A sausage. Now s.w. dial. / 

3450 Nontinale (Hart. MS. 1002) If. 147 idéa, a white 
pott_or sawsege. 1777 Hore Subsecive (Devonsh.) 337 
dE. D. D.) The pot is a hog’s biack puddiog..stuffd into 
pigs gutts or chitterlings, 1886 Evwoatuy JV. Somerset 
Word-tk., Potsand pen) om sausages made of pig's blood 
and fat. Same as dlach-puddings. 

9. A large sum of money. collog. (Cf. 2.) 

1871 Mrs. H. Woop Dene Holtow xxiv, A grandfather, 
who mnst possess pots of money laid hy. 1876 F. E. 
Trotrore Charming Fellow 1. xvi. 219 He went to India 
..and came back... with a pot of money. 1897 ‘Oviva 
Massarenes v, You'll make a pot hy it, as Barnum did. 

b. slang. A large sum staked or betted. 

3823 ‘J. Bex’ Dict. Turfs.v., ‘I shall put on the pol at 
the July meeting’, signifies that the speaker will bet very 
high {at races), or up to thonsands... Lord Abingdon once 
dectared ‘I will put on the fof to-day’, and he did so with 
a vengeance—his groom, Jack oes re Aine in the pot. 
1840 Sporting Rev. Aug. 119 It needed only to tay agauist 
all, to insnre a prize proportioned to the ‘pot’ put on. 
1889 Lever Davenp. Dun 1. xiv. 124 The [horse] you have 
hacked with a heavy fel 880 J. Pave Conjid. Agent 
- aM He had solaced himself, .by ‘putting the pot’ on at 
cards. 

ec. Racing, ‘A horse backed for a large amount, 
a favourite’ (Farmer Slang). 

1823 ‘J. Ben’ Dict. Tuz/s. v., ‘Pot 8 O's‘, the name of 
a racehorse, meaning 80,oool or guineas. 1873 Slang 
Dict., Pot, a favourite ia the betting for a race. | Probab: 
50 called because it is usual to say that a heavily-back 
horse carries ‘a pot of money’. .When a favourite ts beaten 
the pot is said to be npset, 1883 Graphic 17 Nov. 494/2 
te dicas the great Cambridgeshire ‘ pot", and Thebais, woo 
showed wefl in that race, were among the runners. 

J. Kent Racing Life Ld. G. C. Bentinck ix. 201 Harses 
trained at Goodwood in 1842 heat great pots from Danebuty- 
d, A person of importance, (Usually dig fot.) 

1891 Licensed Victualler's Gaz. 9 Feb., Dick pointed ae 
some of the big pots ofthe day. 1899 WHITEING 5 Jokn St. 
xiv, The father's some tremendous pot in the financial We 


POT. 


e. Cards. ‘In faro, the name given to the six-, 
seven-, and eight-spots in the lay-ont’ (Ceu/. Déct.). 
10. In full, pot-paper: A size of printing or 
writing paper: originally bearing the watermark 
of a pot (cf. foolscap). Also atirzd., as pot-folio, 
-octavo, -quarto. (Sometimes spelt fot.) 

The sheet measures normally 15} x 124 inches. 

1579 Ludlow Churchw, Ace, (Camden) 16s, iiije quiers of 
putt paper. @r6ag Frercurs Nice Valoxr w. i, He prints 
my hlows upon pot-paper too, the rogue! Which had been 

roper for some drunken eres 1712 Loud. Gaz. 
ee 5018/3 For alt Paper called..Superfine Pot 2s. Second 
fine Pot 1s. 6<d...pec Ream, 188a Daily Tel. 17 Jan. 5 Only 
four copies of the first edition, in ‘pot’ folio, are known to 
be in existence. 1894 J.C. Jearrarson Sk. Recollect. 11. 
xxv. 229 Legal drafts on pot-paper. 

Ik. As the name of a substance: Earthenware, 
stoneware ; aéérié. made of ‘pot’, Also, an carthen- 
ware chimney-piece ornament; dia/. a boy’s marble 
of baked pays a fragment of pottery played with 
in hop-scoteh or other games. Cf. Pra $6.2 

18a5 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Alechanie 466 A suitable thia 
tool or atensil of pot, of the profile of the inside, is applied. 
186: Mavurw Lond, Ladosr 1. 333/2 A street-seller who 
accompanied me called them merely ‘ pots’ (the trade term), 
hut they were all pot ornaments. Among them were great 
store of shepherdesses, of greyhounds[ete.). Jdid. 11. 396/2 
The use of cartheaware, clay, or pot pipes for the convey- 
ance of liquids is very ancient. i 
40 Lookin'-glasses, an’ pot dolls. 1884 Daily News 13 Oct. 
s/t Those who kicked against ceramic art, and protested 
vehemently against what they called ‘decoration hy pot’. 

12. ne ots; short for Potashes. 

1849 Saxe Proud Mits Mac Bride xvii, For John had 
worked in his early day, tn ‘ Pots and Pearls’ the legendssay. 

13. Phrases and Proverbs, a. Zhe pot goes so 
long (or often) to the water that it is broken at last 
(with several variations of wording). b. Zhe pot 
calls the kettle black (etc.): said of a person who 


blames another for something of which he himself | 


1864 Bareatey Layrock iti, | 


is also guilty; so ¢o call cach other pot and kettle, | 


etc. te. Zhe pot walks: said of a drinking bout, 
in which the pot of liquor is passed from one 
to another. (See also qnot. 1691.) Obs. da. A 
little pot is soon hot: a little person is easily roused 
toanger. e@. 70 boil the pot, make the pot boil: to 
provide one’s livelihood. (Cf. Por-BoILER, -BoIL- 
INO, PoTWALLER.) So, in same sense, éo keep the pot 
boiling ; also, to keep anything going briskly. f. 
To go to pot (formerly also fo ¢he fol): to be cut 
in pieces like meat for the pet; to be ruined or 
destroyed (now vulgar). So t to bring or send to 
(the) pot (obs.), put in the pot, cte. te. To have 
tad tn the pate: to be the worse for liquor. Ods. 
th. 70 make the pot with the two ears: ‘to set 
the arms akimbo’ (Davies). Obs. i. Zn (one's) 
pots: ina state of intoxication (cf. 2 one’s cups). 
j. Varions other phrases and proverbs. 

a. 1340 Aycnd. 206 Zuo longe geb pet pot to be wetere, 
pet hit comp to-hroke hom. a 1450 Ant. de la Tour 82 lt 
1s a trew prouerbe, that ‘the potte may goo so longe to 
water, that atte the laste it is broken’. ¢ 1643 Howeu Lets. 
{. L vi, ‘That the Pot which goes often to the water, comes 
homme crack'd at last. 

b. @1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v., 'The Pot calls the 
kettle black A——', when one accuses another of what he is 
as Deep in himself. 1833 Maravat P. Simple xxxii, Do 
you know what the pot called the kettle? 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chua. xxiv, \'ve been as good a son as ever you were 
ahrother. [t's the pot and the kettle, if you come to that. 
1900 JVestnt. Gas, 6 Mar. 10/1 There has been a good deal 
Of ‘pot and kettle’ ia the stories from the British and Boer 
camps since the war began. 

C. 1567 [taaman Caveaé (Shaks. Soc.) 32 How the pottes 
walke about! their talking tounges talke at large. x6aa 
R. Hawsins Voy. S. Sea Sip 216 The pott continually 
walking, infused desperate and foolish hardinesse in many. 
2691 Woop Ath. O.xon. Il. 157 Author .. of other little 
trivial matters meerly to get bread, and make the pot walk. 

d. 1546 J. Wievwoop Prov, (1867) 25 And Christ wot It is 
wood at a word, little pot soon whot. 1596 Suaus. Taw, 
Sé&m. ty. i. 6 Now were not I a little pot, and soone hot. 
38og W. faving Anickerd. ix. (1861) 137 It is an old saying, 
that ‘a little pot is soon hot’, which was the case wit 
William the Testy. Being a little man he was soon in 
4 passion, and once in a passion he soon boiled over, 

€. (1589 Haraison England wu. it (1877) 1. 63 One of the 
best paire of hellowes..that blue the fire in bis [the pope's] 
kitchen, wherewith to make his pot secth.] 1657-61 Hevunx 
Mist, Ref. (3674) 100 So poor, that it is hardly able to 
keep the Pot hoiling for a Parsons Dinner, x81ra Compe 
Picturesque xxit 18 No fav'ring patrons have I got, Bat 
just enough to boi) the pot. 1825 Baocnetr N.C. Gloss, 
Keep-the-pot-boiling, 2 common expression among young 
People, when they are anxious to carry on their gambols 
with spirit. 1837, Dickens Pickw. xxx. 1864 Caay.e 
Fredk. Gt. xvi Ai (1872) VI. 1g: A feeling that glory is 
excellent, but will not make the national pet boil. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. 139 To employ them, as a literary 
man is always 2. to keep the domestic pot a-boiling. 
3887 Times (weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 15/1 His lieutenants keep 
Whe rebellion pot boiling in.. Ireland. 
£ 54a Upatt Zvasm. Apoph. 116 The riche & welthie of 
his subjectes went dayly to the potte, & wer chopped up, 
1562 Latimna Sern. in Lincoln i 66 They that pertayne to 

od,..they inust goe to the potte, they must suffer hero 
Accordyng to y* Scripture. 1573 Mew Custoni ni. tii. Ciijb, 
Thon mightest sweare: if I could I would bring them to the 
Pot. 1609 W. M, fan in Aloone (Percy Soc.) 8 All that hee 
an get or borrow gocth to the pot. 1641 J. Jackson True 
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Evang. T. 1. 32 All went to the pot (in the fourth Persecu- 
tion) without respect of Sex, dignity or number. 3657 R, 
Licon Burbadves (1673) 120 ‘The Sea-men..resolv'd, the 
Passengers should be drest and eaten, before any of thein 
should goe to the Pot. 169: Woop Ath. O.xon, Il. 552 
He. had been engaged. .to bring in K. Ch. 2. from Scotland 
(for which he had bke to have gone to the pot), 1823 ‘J. 
Bee’ Dict. Turf s.v., ‘Put in the pot', said of a man who 
is let into a certain loss—of a wager, of his liberty or life. 

3gj30 TiNoALE Answ. More 1, xxix. Wks. (1572) 293/1 Thea 
gocth a part of y* little flocke to pot, and the rest scatter. 
2623 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 828 ‘They had eaten sixe 
of his fellowes, and the next day he must have gone to pot 
too. ¢ 1680 Hicnxesinaitn Hist. Wihiggisn: Wks, 1716 1. 1. 
158 Poor Thorp, Lord Chief Justice, went to Pot, in plain 
English, he was ange. 1699 Bentiey Phad. xvi. 506 
For if the Agrigentines had met with them, they [the letters 
of Phalaris] had certainly gone to pot. 1708 W. Kine 
Cookery 91 Ev'ry thing that ev'ry Soldier pots Fowl, Bacon, 
Cabbage, Mutton, and what not, Was all thrown into Bank, 
and weat to Pot. 1789 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) L.xpost, Odes 
xu vii, Thousands will smile to see him go to pee 1815 
W.H. fretano Scriddleomania 3 Reviewers.. Who..send 
each Author to pot, That cannot proclaim he's by birth 
n true Scot. 3 Palt Mall G. 16 Feb. 4/2 If it were to 
pe the whole empire from going to pot, Paley would stay 
at home. 

&. 1658 Ossoan Adv, Sou (1673) 28 Especially when they 
have got a potin their pate. 1737 Bracnen Farriery lurpr. 
(1757) 11. 77 An Ox or a Cow would serve them to ride well 
enough, if they had oaly a Pot ia the Pate. 

h. 1675 Cotton Surlesgue upon B. 117 See what a goodly 
port she bears, Making the pot with the two Ears ! 

i. 1618 Hoanay Sco, Dron, (1859) 20 There euery vpstart 
base-condition’d slaue,..A gentleman vnto his teeth will 
braue, And in his pots most malapertly bragge. ¢ 1618 
Moavson  /¢/n. w. 1V. i (1903) 340 In theire Potts (they) 
will promise any thinge, and make all bargaynes. 

j. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 81 He that commeth last 
to the pot, is soonest wroth, 3599 Waxcovr Voy, Ie 5 
And I would not gtadly so spend my time and trauell,..an 
after,..to lose both pot and water, as the pronerbe is, 168a 
N.O. Sotlean's Lutrin w. Argt..30 Vet so, the Fancy’s 
richer, To end in Pot, commence in Pitcher! 1687 Mon- 
rvacue & Paior Mind §& P. Transv. ia And understandin 

rown, misunderstood, Burn'd Him to th’ Pot, and Pt 

is curdled Blood. 1880 Miss Baapoon Clow. Foot xxxviii, 
Don't you know that vulgar old proverb that says that 
*a watched pot never boils’? 1893 Stevenson Catriona iii. 
26 While we were all in the pot together, James had showa 
no such particular anxiety whether fur Alats or me. 


14, attrib. and Comd., as pot-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
grown or cultivated in a pot (sense 1d), as fo¢- 
flower, -plant, -rose; made of ‘pot’ or earthen- 
ware (sense 11, q. ¥.); + pot-act, name for an Act 
of Parliament relaling to the sale of liquor; pot- 
ale, the completely fermented wash in distillation ; 
+ pot-ally, a pot-mate, a companion in carousing ; 
pot-arch, an arch in a glass-making furnace, in 
which the pots are annealed; +pot-baked «., 
baked as pottery; ‘t pot-bakor, one who bakes clay 
into pots, etc., a potter; pot-ball, a dumpling ; 
pot-bank dia/., a pottery (Bank 56.2 8b); pot 
barley: sec BARLEY 1b; + pot-birds, a theatrical 
imitation of the notes of birds (? by blowing throngh 
a pipe in a pot or vessel of water); pot-board, 
a board upon which pots are placed or carried ; 
pot-bouls, t-bulia 5S¢.: pot-clips: see Boun 2; 
+ pot-brasa, a metal or alloy of which pots were 
made; pot-builder, 2 workman who constructs 
the large pots used in glass-works; pot-butter, 
dial, butter salted and put up in pots; potted or 
salt butter; +pot-cannon, a pop-gun; cf. Pot- 
QUN 2; pot-celt, a celt with a comparatively large 
opening (see CELT 2); pot-claw = Por-cxip, Pot- 
HOOK; pot-clay, clay used for making earthenware; 


| pot-crook = Pot-HooK, now dia/.; pot cultiva- 


tlon, pot culture, cultivation of plants in pots; 
+ pot-dropay, diabetes (cf. re); pot-dung, dral., 
farm-yard manure, carried to the field in pots : cf. 
sense § a, and dung-fot ; hence pot-dung wv. ¢/ravs., 
to dung with farm-yard manure; pot-fair, a fair 
at which pots and other crockery are sold; pot- 
founder, a maker of earthenware pots, a potter; 
pot-fowler, one who catches birds for the pot, 
i.e. for cooking; in quot. applied to a hawk; 
pot-furnace, 1 furnace containing pots for glass- 
making; + pot-fury, fury or excitement caused 
by drinking (cf. 2b); pot-girl, a girl who serves 
drink at a tavern, etc., a barmaid (cf. Por-noy); 
pot-gutted a. = PoT-BELLIED; + pot-hardy a., 
bold from the effects of drink (= Por-vALIANT); 
+ pot-harness (once-wd.), ‘harness’ or armour 
consisting of drink (see quot.); pot hat (co//oq.), 
a low-crowned stiff felt hat, a ‘bowlcr’; hence 
pot-hatted a.; pot-helmet (cf. sense 4); pot- 
kiln, a small lime-kiln; + pot-knight, a ‘ knight 
of the pot’, a pot-valiant toper; pot-lace, lace 
having the figure of a pot or vase (often containing 
flowers) ia the pattern; pot-ladle, a ladle for 
lifting anything out of a pot; tpot-leech, one who 
‘sucks’, or drinks ont of, a pot; atoper; pot-lug, 
dial, = POT-EAR 1; pot-marjoram, marjoram 
cultivated as a pot-herb; pot-market, a market 
for pottery-ware; + pot-mate = PoT-cOMPANION ; 
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+ pot-meal, a diinking bout; pot-miser, a kind 
of ‘miser’ or boring instrument (MIsEeR 54.3); 
pot-paper (see sense 10) 3; tpot-parliament, 
?an assembly of drinkers; pot-plate, a porce- 
lain plate bearing the figure of a pot, vase, or 
other vessel; +pot-proof-armour (rnoxce-wd.), 
‘proof-armour’ or defeace supplied by the pot, 
i.e. by drinking; + pot-punishmoent (sonce-wd.), 
the punishment of being forced to drink; pot- 
quarrel, a quarrel ‘in one’s pots’ (see 13 1); 
a drunken brawl; pot-quern, a bor quem 
or ancient hand-mill; pot-revel, a drunken revel, 
a drinking bont; pot-setting, the process of 
setting or placing the pots in the furnaces in glass- 
making ; + pot-shaken, + pot-siok a., disordered 
with liquor, tlpsy, intoxicated; pot-sleeper, 
a metal eleeper for railways of dish-like form; 
+pot-smitten a. (nonce-wa.), of a bargain, made 
by striking drinking vessels together; pot-song, 
a drinking song; pot-apoon, a large spoon for 
taking liquor out of a pot, a ladle; pot-steel, 
? = cast or crucible stee/; pot-still, a still to which 
heat is applied directly as to a pot, not by means 
of a steam-jacket; a¢/776. applied to whisky dis- 
tilled in a pot-still; + pot-aure a., bold or confident 
throngh drink (cf. Pot-vattaxt); + pot-tipt a. 
(tz0nce-wd.), of the nose, reddencd at the tip by 
drinking; pot-trap, (a) a pot set in the ground as 
n trap for moles; (6) a kind of trap used in 
drainage (?a D-trap) ; + pot-vertigo (verdugo) 
(nouce-wd,), giddiness induced by drinking; pot- 
ware, earthenware, crockcry; pot-water, water 
for cooking purposes; pot-wheel, a wheel witl: 
pots or buckets for raising water, a noria; + pot- 
wit, one whose wit is displayed while drinking, 
or throngh drink; pot-work, an establishment 
where pottery or earthenware is made; + pot- 
wort = Pot-HERB; pot-wrestler (s/ang), (a) ‘the 
cook on a whale-ship’; (4) ‘a scullion (Pennsyl- 
vania)’ (Bartlett); ‘a kitchen-maid (U.S.)? (Cent. 
Dict.). See also Potasu, Pot-Luck, etc. 

3737 J. Cuampercayne Sé. Gt. Brit, un. (ed. 33) 87 Register 
of the Victuallers..on Account of the *Pot-Act. x81 
Sporting Mag. XL. 86 Indicted for using an unlicensed 
still, and for having in his possessioa vessels cone *pot 
ale. 1825 J. Smit fanorama Se. & Art I. 58 Feints 
from pot-ale (the name given to completely fermented wash). 
1847 Waster, Pot-ale, a name in some places given to the 
refuse from a grain distillery, used to fatten swine. a 1619 
FLetcuer, etc. Knt. Malta u.i, What can all this do? Get 
me some dozen surfeits.. And twenty “pot-allies, 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 586 (Glass-making) Three of these arches 
exclusively appropriated to this purpose {aanealing], are 
called Beocaechen 1548 Jove £24, Dan. ii. 28h, Thou 
didste see the yerne mixt with ‘pot bakt erthe. 16a Ains- 
woatn Aunot. Pentat., Lev, xi. 33 Vessels of *Pot-bakers 
carth, 1688 K. Hotme Armoury it. 293/2 A Dumpling, 
cr *Pot-Ball, is made. .with ordinary floar and suct minced 
small, and_mixed uF with Milk or Water. /éfd. 1. 84/1. 
1903 in Eng. Dial, Dict. from Lanc., Chesh., Shrops., 
Warw. 1888 Sat. Rev. LXVI. 19/1 Countless generations 
worked at the ‘*potbank '. 1894 JVest. Gaz. 28 Mar. 7/1 We 
are in the heart of the Potteries, ‘the potbanks ', as they call 
them up here. 82a Sia J. Sincrarr Syst. f/usd. Scot. 1. 
ae 50 The expence of making “pot barley. is. .as. 6d. per 
boll. x6ax Fretcuer Pilger. v.iv. Stage direct., Music 
afar off, *Pot-birds. 1840-1 S. Waaren Jen Thous. a Fear 
(1884) 89/r ‘1t's a fine thing to Poreuein », said the boy, 
taking up his *pot-board. 188: Younc £v. Afan his own 
Mechanic § 898 A ‘pot-board ’ on which saucepans, kettles, 
ete, are placed when not in use. hens Ree. St. Mary 
at Hill 307 Ress'..of hym for xxix Il of olde *pothras, the 
Hjdob 1890 W. J. Gorvow Foundry 136 Three times has 
the whole mass to pass under his feet before it goes on to 
the *pot-builder. a 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scorny. Lady 1. ii, 
One that..rose hy honey and *pot-hutter. 1785 //ist. & 
Antig. York 11. 109 This Market is only for Firkin or Pot- 
Butter. 1886 Etwoatuy West Somers. Word-bh., Fol- 
dutter..in order to keep it, amend quantities of salt are 
needed. Hence sa// and pot applied to édutter are synony- 
mous terms. 31653 Uaquuaat Xadelais 1. xix, When little 
boyes shoot pellets ont of the *pot-canons ¢ of the 
hollow sticks of..an_aulder_ tree. « Lond. Gas. No. 
wane A quantity of *Pot-Ctay, and Working Tools for 

‘ottles or Flint. 1515 Barciay Egloges it (1570) B ij h/a 
Platters and dishes, morter and “potcrokes. 1816 Wot- 
cotr (P. Piadar) Afiddlesex Election tu xii, E'en tet’o 
suffer vor a rogue, A potcrook fet'n veel. 188a Jaco Cornish 
Gioss., Pot-crooks, the second form in Jearning to write. 
1845 Slorist's Frad. 17 This ies requires *pot cultiva- 
tion. 1625 Haat Anat. Ur. 1 ii. 23 Another..dangerous 
disease..called Diabete or *Potdropsy. 1787 Gaose Provinc. 
Dict., *Pot-dung, farm-yard dung. Berks. 1794 T. Davis 
Agric. Wilts 107 The ‘home arable should be mannred 
with potsdung. 1848 Frai. R. Agric. Soc. IX. UW. 524 
The land..is then *pot-dunged, and sowed with white 
mustard, 1836-48 B. D. Wats Avistoph. 103 note, Cer- 
tain myslerious orgies annually celehrated at Cambridge 
during the *Pot-fair. 1878 T. Haapy Ret. Native vi. i, 
He was looking at the “pot-flowers on the sill. 1633 
Canteré, Marr. Licences (MS.), Joho Tiler of Hawkharst, 
*pot-founder. 1834 Munie Brit. Sirds (en) I. 97 [The 

oshawk] is nowise inferior as a ws if the ground 
for it be judiciously chosen, 1839 User Dict, Arts 577 The 
flame that escapes from the founding or “pot-furnace ts 
thus economically brought to reverberate on the raw mate- 
rials of the bottle glass. 1597-8 Be. Hart Saf. 1 iu, With 
some *pot-furie ravisht from their wit. 1797 Lasta Let. fo 
Coleridge 5 Jan., You cannot surely mean to degrade the 
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Joan of Arc into a *potegirl, 1773 Graves Spr. Quix. tv. 
viii, 1 a vessel of brath! you *put-gutted rascal! 161 
Bratuwait Strafpado (1878) 3 That garland..From th 
Temples sure of some ‘pot hardy Poet. 16a2 5. Warp Woe 
to Drunkards (1627) 36 To whet their wits with wine; or 
arme their courage with “Pot-harnesse. 1798 JANE AusTEN 
Lett. (1884) 1. 168 She looks much as she used to do,..and 
wears what Mrs. Birch would calla *pot ha 1873 Slang 
Dict, Pot-hat, a low-crowned hat, as distinguished from 
the soft wideawake and the stove-pipe. 1898 iVestm. Gaz. 
16 Dec. 3/2 Dressed like an ordinary tourist in a tweed suit, 
a blue overcoat, and a pot-hat. 1899 Daily News 25 Sept. 
7/3 A band of “*pot-hatted young men Jinked arms, and.. 
marched along, followed by an enthusiastic crowd, 16 
Warner £niblemes 223 Some from the “pot-kilne, from the 
sheep cote some Hee raised hath. 1834 rit. Husb. 1. 304 
They appear to pay dearly at present for lime, and the sorr 
pot-kilns by which it is manufactured are so badly managed. 
1587 Hargison £ugland wu. vi. vee 1. 160 The beere.. is 
ete and..yellow as the gold uoble, as our roo 
call it. ¢1g00 Coventry Corp. Christi Plays 30 Here with 
my “pott-ladull With hym woll I fyght, [a 1825 Foray 
Voo. E. Anglia, Pot-ladles, tad-poles; from their shape.] 
1630 J. Tayior WVater-Cornorant Wks. nt. 5/1 This valiant 
*pot-leach, that vpou his knees Has drunke a thousand 
pottles vp se freese. 1797 Imrie in Adin. Phil, Trans. 
(1798) IV. 194 *Pot-like holes..hollowed out of the solid 
reeks 3855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., *l’ot-tug, the handle 
of a jug; the two loops at the sides of the iron porridge- 
pot. 1707 Moanmer Ausd, 464 Of Marjoram, there are 
several sorts..; the vulgar sort and °Pot Marjoram is raised 
by slips. 1580 Hottysano Treas. Fr. Tong, Vine polerie, 
a ‘potte market, the place where pots are made. 1603 
H. Crosse Vertwes Coutuw, (1878) 141 Powriug it into the 
bosome of his *pot-mate. 1624 Forp Sux’s Darling 1. i, 
I will,. Swagger in my *potineals. 1529 More Dyadoge 11. 
Wks. 246/1 Among other such as himselfe to kepe a quot. 
libet and a *pot parlament vpon. 1653 Urquuart Rabelais 
1. xl, 182 It [my nose] is well antidoted with *pot-proof- 
armour. 1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomazzo To Rdr. evb, 
‘These base fellowes I leaue In their Ale-houses, to take *pot- 
punishment of each other. 1899 Porter Augry Worn. 
Aéingd, Biij b, Forsooth they'Icalfit a ‘pot quarrell straight. 
1851 D. Witson Pred, Ann. (1863) [. vit. 213 A very ancient 
form of hand-inill is called the *pot querne. 1894 Notting 
ham. & Derbys. N.& Q. Aug. 109 4 portion of a pot-quern, 
.. found at Breaston. 1586 J. Hooxer //ist. /red. in 
Floliushed VA. 95/1 They kept such *pot-reuels, and tri- 
umphant carousing, as none of them could discerne his beds 
head from the beds feet. 1839 Urx Dict. Arts 577 The *pot- 
setting is a desperate service. 1630 J. Taycoz (Water P.) 
Water-Cormorant Wks. ut 5/1 Hee's *pot-shaken, or out, 
two and thirty. 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 195 All coming 
out of *pot-shaped domes. 1611 Florio, Brianzesco, tipsie, 
drunken, “pot-sicke. ae Kreune Light that Failed (1900) 
273 Wastage of the Suakin-Berber line,.. mounds of chairs 
and *potesleepers. 1900 Aagineering Alag. XIX. 707/2 
Pot Sleepers on the Great Indian Peninsula Ky. 1596 
Be. W. Bartow Zhree Sern. 117 Cup-shotten suertiships, 
aud “potsmitten bargaines, 1850 P, Crook Har of fats 
49 *Pot-songs .. bawl’d in every street and lane. 
Promp. Pare. gui ft *Potspoue, or lady]. 1875 R. F. Maaten 
tr, Mavres' ee Mach. 10 Steel tram wheels..made 
of a mild ‘*pot steel’ and annealed carefully in an oven 
after they are cast. 1890 Daily News 23 July 2/8 Rums 
and *pot-still whiskies would not be so injuriously affected. 
1902 Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 This result Professor Hewitt 
declared he had attained by adding certain chemical sub- 
stances to the ‘ pot-still ’. gel Ibid. 10 Apr. 3/6 This new 
proposal would put Lowland malt whisky aud Campbeltown 
whisky, both made in_pot-stills, on the same level as grain 
spirits, 1648 Leg. Capt. Youes 3 Arm‘d against them 
hke a man “pot-sure, They stint vaine stormes. 1638 
Brarnwait Larnabees Frnt, 1, (1818) 23 With his nose 
*pot-tipt, most bravely. 1669 Worupcr Syst. Agric. (1681) 
217 The *Pot-trap..is a deep Earthen-Vessel set in the 
ground to the brim in a Bank or Hedge-row. 71884 G. E. 
Warine iu Century Mag. Dec. 259/2 An unventilated pot- 
trap eight inches iu diameter. a 1616 Beaum. & Et. Scorn/. 
Lady .i, Haue you got the *pot verdugo? 1766 R. Want- 
wortu Adz. /uland Navig. 42 Two, aud sometimes three 
waggons go every week to Bridgenorth, and usually carry 
about eight tons of *pot-ware, to be conveyed to Bristol by 
water. 1796 W. Maxsuace Hest Eng. 1. Gloss. (E.D. S,), 
* Potwater, water for houschold purposes. 1886 Erwortny 
West Somers. Word-bk., Potavater, water used for drinking 
and cooking, as distinguished from slopf-water. 1898 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 449 Available as pot-water for domestic use. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., *Pot-wheel. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. 
Envaisselé, Vn bel esprit envaisselé, agood *pot wit. 1851 
Smutes Exgtueers 1. v. ii. 322 The brothers Elers..erected a 
*potwork of an im a kind near Burslem. 1894 — 
J. Wedgwood i. 2 There were few potworks anywhere else 
in that county. 1605 Verstecan Dee. /ntell. ili, (1628) 59 
The colewurt, the greatest *pot-wurt in time long past that 
our ancestors vsed. 


Pot (pet), 56.2 Sc. and a@fa/, [perh. in origin the 
same word as prec, (with which it is very generally 
identified). But used only in the north (Scotl. to 
Lincolnsh.) and esp. in districts where Scandinavian 
influence prevails; to be compared with Sw. dial. 
pull, pott, pit, water-hole, abyss, pit of hell] 

A deep hole; a pit dug in the ground; e.g. +the 
shaft or pit of 2 mine (0ds.); a hole out of which 
peat has been dug; a tan-pit. ° 

1375 Barzour Bruce xt. 364 He [Bruce] gert men mony 
pottis ma Of a fut breid round, and all tha Var deip vp till 
ane manis kne. ¢ 1425 Wyntocn Crom. vit. xxiv. 46 And 
Bey fame in a re nll. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
(Rolls) 111. 227 (Bruce} Trynchis gart mak and pottis that 
war deip Into the erd with greit Jaubour and cuir. 1567-8 
Reg. Privy Couancit Scot. 1. 612 To serche out. .the saidis.. 
myndis [= mines], and to brek the ground, mak sinkis and 

pottis thairin. 1601 Charter in Dallas Stiles (1697) 769 

sinks, Syers, Gutters, Eyes, levals, Pots, Airholls. “1653 in 
A. ea Lindores Abtey xx. (1876) 23: He had drawn 
leather furth of ye pott upon ane Sahboth, 1742, 1800 
Peat pot (see Peat'3 dj. 1895 T. Ettwoop Lakeland 45 
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The deep circular holes generally filled with water, from 
which peats have heen dug, are called peat pots. 
+b. fg. An abyss; the pit of hell. Os. 

e1goo Kowlis Cursing 1§1 in Laing Aac. Poet. Scotl., 
‘Thairfoir hy gow tothe pott of hell, 1g00-20 Dunbar oes 
xxvi. 11g Iu the depest pot [4/az¢/, pit] of hell He smorit 
thame with smvke. 1513 Doucas weis ty. v. 128 Deip 
in the sorofull grislie hellis pote. 1563 Wan3ut IV As. (1890) 
LI. 63 ‘The botumles potis of filthines. 1567 Cude § Godlie 
B.S. T.S.) 149 Quhill 1 my self did close the deide, To 
saif thé from the pot. [1865 Kincstey //erew. i, May he be 
thrust down with Korah, Balaam, and Iscariot, to the most 
Stygian pot of the sempiternal ‘I'artarus.] 

ce. A deep hole in the bed of a river or streain. 

(1533 Aderdcen Regr. (1844) 1. 148 Every half uet of the 
pott..xxs.] @1670Spatpine 7 roub, Chas. f (1829) 29 About 
this time, a pot of the water of Brechin called Southesk, 
became suddenly dry, and for a short space continued so, 
but bolts up again. 1762 Br. Forses Jrx/. (1886) 164 You 
walk up the North-side of the Water..till you come to a 


deep Pool or Pot. 41800 Eart Richardxxii.inScott Ainstr. | 
Scot. Bord. (1802) 11. 48 The deepest pot in a’ the leach 
1 


fand Er] Richard in. 1884 Wouconf & Indep. 31 July 746, 
‘The river has cut its way throngh the rock, carving it into 
hollows,..and round holes which the natives call ‘ pots‘. 

qd. A natural deep hole or pit in the ground, 
such as are found in limestone districts. 

1997 IMnie in Edin, Phil. Trans. (1798) 1V. 195 This pot 
is 940 feet above the level of the sea. 1874 Bartnc-Gou.p 
Yorksh. Oddities (1875) 11. 110, 1 had examined several .. 
of those curious pots which are peculiar to the Yorkshire 
limestone moors. These pots..are. hideous circular gaping 
holes opening perpendicularly into the bowels of the moun- 
tain. 1881 Jessir Fotuerciu, Arh & K. xvi, He discovered 
some vast and awful-looking ‘ pots ', crevasses of limestone, 
sinking for unknown depths into the ground. | r 

e. Lot and gallows (Sc.), the same with pit and 
gallows. Aberd. (Jam.) 

f. (See quot.) 

1812 Siz J.Sincrarr Syst. usd. Scot... 48 n fields where 
the strata are not regular, there are often masses or pots of 
sandy soil, which absorb great quantities of water. 

g. Comb. Pot-hole (/oca/) = c, d; in Coal- 
mining, the hole left by the fall of a pot-stone ; 
pot-peat, peat dug out ofa pot or deep excavation ; 
pot-stone, 2 cone-shaped mass of stone forming 
the base of a fossil tree-stem in a coal-mine. 

1903 in Ling. Dial. Dict. from Northumb.,Cumb.,Westmld., 
W.Yorksh. 

+ Pot, 56.3 Obs. Also 6 potte. [Agrees in form 
and sense with Fr. Swiss dial. otte (also dial. pot, 
pout) lip, in the phrase faire la potte = faire la ntoue, 
‘to make a lip’, to pout; see Poutv.] A grimace; 
to make a pot at, to make a month at, to mow at. 
(In qnot. 1566 applied to a popping sound.) 

1532 More Ace Tindale Wks. 638/2 They call it but 
a parable, and almoste make a pot at it. 1533 — Answ. 
Poysoned Bk. ibid. 1130/1 Maister Masker..mocketh and 
moweth in that glasse, and maketh as many straunge faces 
and as maay pretty pottes therein, as it were au olde rieneled 
ape. 1566 Witnats Diet. 64 b/2 A potte made in the miouthe, 
with one finger, as children vse 10 doo, scloppus, vel stlopus. 

b. Comd, Pot-finger (cf. quot. 1566 above). 

1593 Arden of Feversham ww. iil. g Didst thou ever see 
better weather to run away with another man’s wife, or play 
with a weuch at pot-finger? 

Pot, 34.4 Short for Pot-suor, 

1888 ‘R. Botorewoop’ Robbery under Arms xvi, A 
tall man..took a cool pot at him with a revolver. 1900 
Pottox & Tuom Sports Burma vi. 212, 1 got a cool pot at 
one [gaur], and my favourite shot behind the ribs. 

Pot (pet), v1 [f. Por 56,1 in various senses. 
Cf. Da. potten (Kilian) to put in a pot, hoard np.] 

I. To drink from a pot. 

1. intr, To drink beer or other liquor out of 
a pot; to indulge in drinking; to tipple. Also ¢o 
pot it. Obs. or arch, 

1594-1863 [sce Portine vé/. sé.' 1]. 1622 S. Waro ioe lo 
Drunkards (1627) 35 Oh but there are few good Wits... 
now a dayes but will Pot it a little for company. 1628 
Fentuam Resolves 1, 1.) Ixxxiv. 242 It is esse labour to plow, 
then to pot it: and vrged Healths do infinitely adde to the 
trouble. 1638 Bratuwait Baruadees Fred. rv. is If thou 
doest love thy flock, leave off to pot. 1646 W. E.pxeo 
Guuner's Classe To Radr., Gunners, that had rather spend 
their time iu potting and canning. 

II. To put into 2 pot. 

2. traus. To put wp and preserve (flesh, butter, 
or other provisions, usually salted or seasoned), in 
a pot, jar, or other vessel. Also adso/, 

1616 R. Carrenter Past. Charge 50 Manua..being potted 
vp for a common remembrance lasted many yeares, 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 126, I will assist your house- 
keeper,,.to pot and candy, and preserve. 1754 Fiewpinc 
Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1882 VII. 106 Stores of butter, which we 
salted and potted ourselves. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Cows, 
58 Prawns are potted on the South coasts. 

Jig. 1815 Kart.or Dupey Lett. 6 Sept. (1840) 110 Pompeii 
may be cousidered as a town potted..for the use of anti- 
quarians in the present century. 1860 Emerson Cond. Lye, 
fate Wks. (Bohn) 11, 31 It often appears in a family, as if 
all the qualities of the progenitors were potted in several jars. 

b. Sugar Manuf. To transfer (crude sugar) 
from the coolers to perforated ‘ pots ’ or hogsheads, 
for the molasses to draia off. ; 

1740 fist. Yantaica 321 From the Boiler the Liquor is 
emptied into a Cooler, where it remains till it is fit to be 

jotted. 1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 250 About twenty-four 

hours after the sugar is potted, the smal! round hole in the 


bottom of each pot is unstopped. 1839-8 Porise 
vbt. sb. 3d), 55 PP 39-87 ise OTTIN 
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3. ta. Yo put (earth) into a flower-pot (0ds.) ; 
b. To set (a plant) in carth in a flower-pot for 
cultivation; to plant in or transplant into 2 pot. 

1626 Bacon Syéva $529 Pot that earth, and set iu it stock- 

illy-flowers, or wall-flowers, x Everyn Katendartum 
Grolteae April 65 Pot them [Indian tuberoses] in natural 
(not fore’d) earth. 1793 7rans. Soc. Aris (ed. 2) IV. ; iH 
I potted them into second size pots. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 300 The young plants require to be 

otted off singly into the smallest-size pots, 1903 D. 

fcDonxatp Carden Coutp. Ser. i. 113 When in the third 
leaf, pot singly into 48-sized pots. 

4. Billiards, = PocKET w. 4. 

1860-5 Slang Dict. s.v.,*Don't pot me’, term used at 
billiards, when a player holes hisadversary’s ball—generally 
cousidered shabhy play. 1885 Even. Standard 18 Dec. 
(Farmer), After making three he potted his opponent's ball. 
1899 IWestm. Gaz, 14 Mar. 10/1 With a gallery of gentlemen- 
cadets, he was too proud to pot the white. % 

5. To shoot or kill (game) for the pot, i.e. for 
cooking (cf. Por-HUNTER, -SHOT); to ‘bag’; 
| gen. to bring down or kill by n pot-shot (a man 
| or animal). coffog. or slang. 

1860 REAvbe Cloister & #1. viii, Martin had been in a hurry 
to pot her, and lost her by an inch. 1860 Russe.t Diary in 
fudia \, xvii. 266, [heard a good deal of‘ potting pandies ‘, 
and ‘polishing-off niggers’, 1881 J. Grant Cameronians 
1. iv. 60 Sir Piers.,thought it very slow work compared 
with. potting a man-eater from a howdah. 1889 Crark 
Russei. Jfarooned (1890) 235 He'll have to show himself, 
aud if he does I'll pot him. “1899 JWesta1. Gaz. 27 Oct. 6/1 
‘Their evident object was to pot off the gunners aud the staff 
officers, about whom the bullets whistled viciously. 

b. zutr. To take a pot-shiot, to shoot (a¢.) 

1854 filustr. Lond. News 11 Nov. 489/1 The French: have 
been ..sending in their skirmishers close to the walls, to pot 
at the embrasures. 1861 Hucurs Jou Brown ai Oxf xii, 
Turning out to be potted at like a woodcock, 1898 in 
Globe 4 Feb. 4/5 Vf..1 didn’t see him potting away quite 
cheerfully | ‘ i 

c. trans, To seize, win, secure, ‘ bag’. 
| . 1900 H. Nisnet Sheep's Clothing Prol. iil. 26 However, 

he’s in with us now, since he has potted the girl. 1903 

Datty Chron, 12 Feb. 3/1 He has the scissors of a read 
| book-maker, and will ‘pot’ extracts from Mr. Roosevelt's 

writings and messages ‘till the cows come home’. 1904 
| {bid, 21 Nov. 8/5 Six of the eight points have been ‘ potted 4, 
and not 2 defeat sustained. 4 Z 

IIT. 6. To outdo, outwit, deceive. Now slang. 
1s6a J. Heywoop frou. § a tt (2867) 185 Pot him 
lees pot him lacke? nay pot him lugge. ‘To pot the 
druukarde, the lugge is the dugge. 1589 Warxir Add. 

Eng, \t. xxxi. (1612) 156 The Clowne, no doubt, that potted 
Pan [won from him the woman whom Pan courted] lackt 
arte to glose and flatter. 1621 Br. Mountacu Diatriba 154 
It is no hard matter to puzzle and to pot you with authority 
of Josephus in the selfesame story of Geu. 14. 1855 Tayior 
Still Waters ii, (Farmer), A greater flat was never potted. 
1880 Mivuxin in Panch's Adnanack Feb., Crab your ene- 
nies, Ive got a many, You can pot ‘em proper for a penny. 

+7. To cap (verses). Obs. 

1597 G. Harvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) IT. 37 
lle teach thee howe to pot verses an houre together. 1598 
Stow Surv, viii. (1603) 92 The boyes of diuerse Schooles 
did cap or pot verses. 

Iv. 8. ‘To manufacture, as pottery or porce- 
lain; esf. to shape and fire, as a preliminary to the 

decoration’: cf. Pettine vi. 56,1 2. 
| +BPot, v2 Sc Obs. [f. Por s4.2] a. traus. 
| To dig pits in, fill with pits. b. To dig a treach 

nbont; to mark off byatrench. ce. To pnt inapit. 

1375 Barnour Bruce x1, 388 Ou athir syde the way, weill 
braid, It wes pottit, as I haf tald. 1595 Aéerdeen Regr. 

(1848) I, 129 The said..yard dyk ascendis south eist or 
, thairhy,..as the same was presentlie pottit and merkit. 
| 1887 Toiaeon Suppl. to Yansieson, To Pot, Pott, to pit, 

trench, or mark off by furrow, as in boundaries of land... To 
| plant or set in a pit, as in potting march stones; also, to pit 
and cover, as in potting or pitting potatoes [for] winter. 

+ Pot, v.3 Olds. [f. Por 56.8] intr. To make 
n grimace; to mock. Hence + Portting v6/. sb. 

1549 Cuatoner Evasm, on Folly Siv, Thei on the other 
syde did potte at him. 1553 Stort Catech. in Lit. § Doc. 
oe, VI (Parker Soc.) 504 At length was he [Jesus] .. 
mocked with potting, scorning, and spitting in his face. 
1596 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 326 Me they potted at, as 
in ‘such cases is vsuall in Princes courts. 

Pot, obs. form of Pore v., Put v. - . 

Potability (pstabiliti). [f late L. potadel-ss 
(sce next) + -ITY ; 80 F. potabeité (Littré).] The 
quality of being potable or drinkable. __ 

1671 J. WeastEr Metadlogr. xii. 189 That it ma he 
brought into. condition of potability. 1873 Taistram Moab 
xiii, The otability of the water. J 

Potable (pstib’l), a. (s5.) (Also 7 -abile, 
sible.) [a. F. potable (14~15th c. in Hatz-Darm.), 
ad, late L. pordbilzs (Auson.) drinkable, f. potare 
to drink: see -ABLE.] , , 

1. Fit or suitable for drinking; drinkable. J 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u.16 The water there ts 
altogyther potable. ¢1645 Howett Lett, (1650) 1. 369 They 
bore the tree with an awger, and there issueth out sweet 

otable liquor. 1753 Hanway Zaz. (1762) 11. vit. til, 179 
Lhe water .. was so corrupted.., that it was not potahiec. 
1883 F. M. Crawroro Jfr, /saacs ix, Huge packs of provi- 
sions edible and potable, i 7 . 

‘ b. Potable gold: n preparation of nitro-mnriafe 
of gold deoxydized by some volatile oil, foe 
esteemed as a cordial medicine; drinkable gold. 


So potable Mars (iron). 
1576 BAKE (/if/e) The Newe Jewell of Health, 


wherein fs 


POTABLENESS. 


contayned .. the vse and preparation of Antimanie, and 

wtable Gold, 1§97 Suans, 2 fen. fV, wv. ve 163 Other 
feotd} ..is more precious, Preserving life, in Med'cine potable, 
1667 Mittan 2”. £. ttt, 608 What wonder then if fields and 
regions here Breathe forth Elixir pure, and Rivers run Pat- 
able Gald. 1694 Saumon Sate's Mispens. (2713) 1983/1 A 
Tincture of Mars from Maets, which is calf'd potable Mars. 
rqia Swirt Fadle of Midas 7 Ve call'd for Drink; you saw 
him sup Potable Gold in Golden Cup. 1858 Mayne £xfos, 
Lexy Aurum Potabile,..old term,.. Potable gald. 

+2. Appropriate to drinking. Ods. rare—". 

1605 Coarman All Fooles y. i. Plays 1873 1. 182 Came on, 
lets heare his wit in this potable humour, 

B. sé. pi. Yhings potable ; drinkables, liquor. 

1623 Frercurr Rule a Wife 1 i, lo a well-knit body, a 
poor parsnip will play his prize above their strang potabiles, 
1651 Biccs New Disp. § 287 The sick be nourtshed with 
only potables. 1791-1853 [)'Isragta Cur. Lit. (1866) 268/t 
Ve indicates the places for peculiar edibles, and exquisite 
potables, 1884 /’xnchk 18 Oct. 190/1 The pleasant potables 
they would imperiously prohibit, P 

Hencc Po'tableness, polable quality; pepebility, 

1727 in Bary vol. tl. 1755 Jounson, /otahleness, 
drinkableness. 

Potacre, variant of Popacrr Oés., podagra. 

| Potage (pota-z). [F. pofage: sec Porrace 
(which was the same word adopted in ME. and 
anglicized). Now, in this spelling, recognized as 
a French loan-word, found in 16th ¢. Sc., and in 
Eng. from 1660 chiefly in reference to France or 
French cookery.] Soup of any kind. A fofage, 
a meal or mess of this. 


1567 in Chalmers Mary Q. of Scot, (1818) 1. 173 Bakyne 
meit ta my Ladie,..with potages, after thair discretioun. 


--Ane kyde, with potagis refarrit ta the maister hous. | 


hald. 1668 SHaowett Su//en Lovers y. 9x Eate nothing but 
Potages, Fricasces, and Ragusts,.. your Andailles, your 
Langue de parceau, your Bisks and your Olio’s. 1688 R, 
Houmr Armoury m1. aie Potage is strong Broth of Meat, 
with Herbs and Spices boiled. 1691 Sa¢yr agst. French 16 
alo and Fricasies, Ragou's, Pottage, Which like to Spurs, 
do Nature urge ta Rage. 1696 Puictirs (ed. 5), Potage, 
a Jumblement of several sorts af Flesh and Fowl boil‘d 
together with Herls, and served up in the Broth, mix'd 
together after the Wrench Fashion. 1823 Scott Quentin 
DY, Vref., The sotage, with another small dish or twa, was 
equally well arranged. 1842 Barnam /ugol. Leg. Ser. un. 
flack Mousquetaire, le quite gave up. .pofage, or game, 
+ Po'tager. O¢s. Korms: 4, 8 potager, 4-5 
ere, 5 -are, 6 Sc. potiser, pottisear. Sce also 
Porrinoen*, [MIE. folager, a. F. potager, in 
15th ec, a maker of potages (Litlré), now obs, in 
this sense; see Potacr, Pottace.] A maker of 


pottage or potage; one who cooks vegetables. 

1377 Lanct. 2. PA B. ve 157, | haue be cook in hir 
kichyne and pe cauent serned..{ was pe priouresses pota- 
ere, and ather paure ladyes. ¢ 1420 Lider Cocortum: (1862) 1 

lure..most be don in thrinne degre This, hasteler, pasteler, 
and potagere. 1483 Cath. Angi. 288/1 A Potagare, fegumi- 
narius. €1875 Chalmerlane Air in Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 585 ciainr be ony Cuikis ar Pattisearis, quha bakis 
pyis. a1g78 [see Pottincrr?} 1727 S. Switzer Pract. 
Gard, i. xxxiii, 177 It may be truly said, says that 
eoey potager [Mons. de la Quintinye, a celebrated 
gardener} in praise of his great master. 

Potager, early form of Potrincern!. 

+Potagere. Os. rare. [a. F. potager, -ere 
adj. in jardin pofager, a kitcben-garden (also 

potager sb.).]_ A kitchen-garden ; a herb-garden. 

1669 Evetyn Diary 2 Sept., The gardens were well tinder- 
stood, I mean the Potagere. 1699 — Acetarin Pref, avij, 
I content my self with an Humble Cottage, and a Simple 
Potagere, /did. Plan bij, Of the Hort-Yard and Patagere, 

Potagerie (|| pota:gr/, poterdzéri). In 7-8 

also anglicized potagery. ([F. fotagerte, + pot- 
herbs or kitchen-plants collectively (now a fire-place 
for cooking potage).} Growing herbs or vegetables 
collectively ; a kitchen-garden. 
, 7693 Every De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., Potagery, 
is a Term signifying all sorts of Herbs ar Kitchen-plants, 
and all that concerns them, considered in general. 1927 
S. Switzer (¢it/e) Practical Kitchen Gardiner: or, a New 
and Entire ae af Directions for Melonry, Kitchen- 
Garden, and Potagery. 1826 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 
it, (1863) 318 The bigh ivied stone wall of the potagerie, 

Potagre, obs, form of Popacne a, and sé. 

Potamian (peté-miin, -s‘miin), @. and sé, 
Zool, [f. Gr. worap-ds river +-1ANn.] &. adj. Of 
Or pertaining to the Potamites or Trionychide, the 
Soft-shelled river tortoises, b. 56. A tortolsc of 
this group, a river tortoise, mud turtle. 

1850 Brovertr Voteds. Nat. xi, (1852) 265 A good garnish 
of claws ta enable the Potaimians to scramble upon banks 
and logs. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Potamian adj. 

Potamic (poteemik), 2. [f. Gr. morap-ds river 

+ -1¢.] Of or pertaining to rivers ; fluviatile. 

1883 Sertey Expansion Eng. 87 In the school of Cart 
Ritter, mach has been said of three stages of civilisation 
determined by geographical conditions, the potamic which 


clings to rivers, the /Aa/assic which grows up around inland, 


seas, and lastly the oceanic. 1904 Times 9 Mar. 10/1 
These ideas iiclong to the potamic stage of the naval art. 


| Potamogale (petimp-gal:). Zoo/. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. norapd-s river + yar weasel.) A genus of 
msectivorons aquatic mammals, with one species, 
LP. velox of Western equatorial Africa, the otter- 
Shrew; taken as type of a family Potamogalidte. 
Mence Potamo-galid, an animal of this family ; 
Potamo:galoid a., resembling the /o/amogale. 


| year, 


1183 


1880 A, R. Wattacr Ist, Life ili. 43 The potamogale, 
a curious otter-like water-shrew. 1893 Funk's Stand. Dict., 
Potamogalid, Putamogaloid. 

i Potamogeton (prtimodziton, -gi-tyn). Bot. 
[L. fotamogeton (Plio.), adopted by Tournefort 
1700 as a generic name, a. Gr, morapoyeiraw pond- 
weed, f. warayd-s river + yelrow nelghbour.] A 
genus of floating freshwater plants; a pondweed. 

31548 Turner Names of Hlerbes (E. D.S.) 65 Potamagetan 
is called in duche Samkraate, it maye be named in englishe 
Pondplantayne, or swynimynge plantayne, because it 
swymmeth aboue pondes and standyng waters, 1601 
Hotano ¢iny I, 250 This Potamogetan hath an adversa- 
tine nature to Crocodiles also, 1756 J. Hite sist. Plants 
247 (Jod.) The oblang oval-leaved potamageton ; the pota- 
mogeton with cordated leaves surrounding the stalk, 1882 
Fiover Unerpl. Baluchistan 248 \n front of the tent 
I found the English potamageton, which 1 had nat seen 
since I had left Lincolnshire. 1890 Daily News 24 May 5/3 
He could, .lament learnedly that the dropper caught in calli- 
triche and potamogetan,..long names for water weeds. 


Potamo‘graphy. [f. Gr. worapd-s river + 
-GRAPHY.}] ‘The physiography of rivers. 

1864 in WenstTea. 

Potamo'logy. [f. as prec. + -Locy.] The 


scientific study of rivers, 

1829 (¢it/e) Potamology; or, the Science af Rivers: A 
Tabular Description of the principal Rivers throughout the 
World. 1872 M. Cottins Pr. Clarice WN. ix. 129 Nile, 
Ganges, Amazon. .Seine, Marne, and Loire. . when will there 
be an end of geography and potamology? 1899 Atheneuni 
2 Sept. 325/2 It is in America..that the most marked 
advances in the science af potamolagy have..been made. 

Hence Potamological a., of or perlaining to 


potamology ; Potamo-‘logist, onc who studies or 


| is versed in potamology. 


1863 J. Fercusson in Geol. Soc. Frnt, Aug. 322 Canse- 
quences .. strangely overlooked bath by engineers and 
potamolagists. 1890 Cené. Dict., Potamalogical. 

Potamometer. rare. [f. as prec. + -METER.] 
An instrument for measuring the force of a river 
current. 1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Potamophilous (pptamprfilas), a. rare. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. -pA-os (See -PHIL) +-0us.]  River- 
loving. 

1827 Brit. Critic 1. 474 Rawed..in his public State barge, 
on the bosom of the Thames, in all the majesty and magni- 
ficence af a Flaviatile and Potamophilous Lord Mayor. 

Potance, Potanger: see PoTENCE, POTTINGER. 

Potaquaine, etron. f. PoToQuane. 

+ Potargo. Ods. Variant of BoTarco, 

1622 Frercner Sea Voy. wv.i, Here be certain tarts of tar 
about me And parcels of potarga in my jerkin, 1739‘ R. 
Butt.’ tr. Dedchkindus' Grobianus 96 Vf for the licqu’rish 
Appetite there are Mangoes, Patarga, Champignons, Cavi- 
arre. 

+ Potaro, erron. variant of PEDRERO. 

1665 J. Fraser Polichron. (S.H.S.) 374 In the Castle 
were..28 brass drakes or monkeys, 2 potaros, 800 arms. 


Potash (pete), 56. [Early mod.E. fol-ashes 
pl., app. ad. Du. fot-asschen (1599 Kilian, ¢ quod 
in ollis . . . asseruentar, uc liquescentes effluant’), 
mod.Dnu. potasch ; so Ger, pottasche, Swed. foltaska, 
Da, polaske; also F. folasse (1577 potlas, at Liége, 
Godef.), It., Pg., mod. L. fotassa, Sp. potasa.] 

The sense-histary of pofasé and its derivatives is invalved 
in the advance of chemical knowledge. The earliest term 
was pot ashes or pot-ashes = Da. fot-asschen, applied to 
the crude products. ‘he essential substance of these, when 
purified from extraneous matters, was spoken of in the 
singular as dot-ash ar fotask. 1n 1756 this was proved by 
Dr. Joseph Black of Edinburgh to be a compound sub- 
stance, a carbonate, the removal from which of the carbonic 
acid left a ‘caustic alkali’ or * Ive * (really the hydroxide, or 
caustic potash, KHQ), which chemists thereafter generally 
considered to he the true potash {in Fr. potasse). In 1807 
this, in its turn, was shown by Sir H. 2 
simple snbstance, bat ta contain a new metal, of which he 
believed it ta be the oxide. To the metal (K) he gave the 
name fofassinm, to the oxide(on the analogy of magnesiuin 
and sagzesia, sodiunt and soda, etc.)that af potassa, Next 
Dakeel gave reasons for believing that the latter con- 
tained also water, and it was subsequently shown to be the 
hydroxide or bydrate (KHO), the simple oxide being the 
anhydrous form (K20). ‘The salts of potassium, in accard- 
ance with the chemical theory of the time, were viewed as 
compounds of the oxide, and variously named carbonate 
of potassa, of potass, of potash (= potassium carbonate, 

<3CO3), chlorate of eel tass, ar potash (= potas- 
stum chlorate, KCIO), etc. Commercially ‘ potash ‘1s still 
often applied to the carbonate; by chemists usually ta the 
hydroxide or hydrate, caustic potash, KHO, but sometimes 
to the anhydrous oxide, K20, and in names of compounds 
it is still often used instead of ee *, as chlorate of 
potash = potassium or potassic chlorate, me 

1. An alkaline substance obtained originally by 
lixiviating or leaching the ashes of terrestrial 
vegetables and evaporating the solution in large 
iron pans or pots (whence thename). Chemically, 
this is a crude form of potassinm carbonate (more 
or less mixed with sulphate, chloride, and empy- 
renmatic substances), but was long thonght to be 
(when freed from impurities) a simple substance. 

a, orig. plural, fot ashes, pot-ashes; now applied 


to the crude substance. 

When purified by calcination and re-crystallization, known 
as pearl ashes or peart-ash, 

1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Pot-asschen, Pot-ashes. 1657 
AKnaresd, Wills (Surtees) 1. 223, so lbs. af pott ashes. 1669 


avy to be aat a | 


| in the form o! 


POTASH. 


Bovir. Contin. New Exp. 1. (1682) 37 A liquor made of the 
sale of Pot-ashes suffered to run ina sellar per deligussi, 
ssa tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. tor We sell at Paris four 
Sorts of Pot-Ashes, 1734 Manoevitre Fad, Bees (1733) 1. 
413 Another set of [sailors] are freezing in the narth to fetch 
potashes from Russia, 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
(1814) 112 Merbs, in general, furnish four or five times, and 
shrubs two or three times, as much pot ashes as trees. 1885 
W. Ditrmaa in Encyel, Brit. X1X. 588 This calcination used 
ta be effected in iron pots, whence, the name ' potashes ' was 
given to the product; at present it is generally conducted 
in reverberatory furnaces an roles of cast iron, 
8. singular, fot-ash, potash: applied esp. to the 
purified carbonate, as a substance. 
x7gr J. Hiee Afat. Aled, Bor Potash, in general, is an 
impure fixed alkaline Salt, made by burning fram Vegetables, 
We have several Kinds of It in Use. 1807 T. ‘Tomson 
Chem, (ed. 3) VM. 22 In 1756, Dr. Black proved..that the 
potash which the world had considered as a simple sub- 
stance, was really a compound, consisting of potash and 
carbonic acid; that lime deprived it of this acid; and that 
it became more active by becoming more simple. 1811 
A. T. Tuomson Load, Disf, (1818) 320 Impure Potash. ]m- 
ure Sub-Carbonate of Potash. Potashes, Pearl-ashes.. 
This substance consists chiefly of subearbonate of potash, 
mixed with some ather salts. It is known in commerce by 
the name of potash; and is brought ta us principally froin 
the Baltic and America. 1861 Miss Beavrort Fgy/?. 
Seputchres U. xv. 337 The ‘hashish el kali’..covered the 
grauund: this is the plant froin the ashes of which they 
make potash far sozp. . 
+ b. Used also to include the impure carbonate 


of soda, Baritta, Oés. 

1823 J. Bavcock Dom. Amusem. 150 Your potash should 
be of that kind termed barilla. 

2. Chem. The nyaee or hydrate of potassium, 
KHO; a hard white brittle substance, soluble in 
water and deliquescent in air, having powerful 
caustic and alkaline properties ; cazus/ie potash. 

rBootr. Lagrange't Chen, 1. 171 Potash is a body, which 
has not hitherto been decomposed: it is of a white colour, 
and exceedingly caustic...This substance is prepared by 
burning vegetables, which all contain a greater or Jess 

uantity of potash; as we shall explain under the head 
Carbonate et Potash, 1846 G. FE. Day tr. Stiton's Antu, 
Chew. VM. 128 1f..caustic potash be added ta the mass, a 
cansiderable quantity of ammonia is given off... When the 
acid is accurately neutralized with potash, it forms an 
easily-soluble salt. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 692 
Votash..applied sometimes to the hydrate, sometimes to 
the anhydrous oxide af potassium, occasionally also to the 
crude carbonate; it is best hawever to restrict it ta the 
hydrate, either in the solid state or in aqueous solution. 

1869 Roscor Elen. Chet, (1871) 193 Thrown into water, 
one atam of potassiam displaces one of hydrogen from 
the water, farming [eae ts hydroxide, or potash. 1874 
Garroo & Baxter dfat. Aled. (1880) 125 Caustic potash is 
usually moulded for medical porposes into small sticks 
about the size of a pencil, which should be white, but are 
often greenish, bluish, or reddish-brown from impurities, 

b. Now sometimes applied by chemisls to the 
anhydride or monoxlde, K,0,= Potassa; in non- 
chemical works vaguely to any compound of 


potassium. 

1843 J. A Smita Product. Farnting-(ed. 2) 101 The pro- 
perty on which this depends is, that clay invariably contains 
potash and soda. 1846 J. Baxter /.f6r. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 29 Potash ..is an element in mast plants. 1858 
Tuvvicuum Urine 195 There is only a very small quantity 
of potash present in the urine, 1866 [see 2). 

c. In names of compounds = Porassa, and now 


in chemical nse mostly superseded by Potassium. 

Cartonate of potash = potassium carbonate; t muriate of 
potash, obs. name of potassium chloride; toxygenated 
muriate of potash = potassium chlarate ; sudphate of potash 
= potassium sulphate. bs f ‘ 

1791 Hamitton Berthollef's Dyeing 1.1.1. 1.26 Acidulous 
lartrite of pot-ash. 1799 Micd. Frné. 1. 103 Remarks on the 
effects af the nitrons acid, the oxygenated muriate of pot- 
ash, &c. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 9s Sulphdte af soda 
may be decomposed by charcoal, phosphorus, &c, in the 
same manner as sulphate of potash. 1843 J. A. Smita Pro- 
duct. Farming (ed. 2) 149 Silica enters the plant chiefly 

silicate of potash or soda. 1876 Bristow 
The. & Pract. Med, (1878) 864 The carbonate, acetate, and 
citrate of potash are probably the best for the purpose. 

3. Short for pofash-water: see 4. 

3876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxviii, They drank 
a whole potash-and-brandy each. 1895 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 
396 A stiff tumbler of whisky and potash, 

4. atirib. and Comb., as potash-lye, muck, salt, 
soap; potash alum: see ALUM 2; potash-felapar 
= ORTHOCLASE; potash-granite, felspathic gran- 
ite; potash greeneond, a greensand yielding 
potash; potash kettie, a large vessel employed in 
the mannfacture of potash; potash-lime, see quot. ; 
potash-mica, a silicate of aluaminiam and potas- 
sium = MUSCOVITE; potash-water, an aetated 
beverage; water impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas, to which is added potassium bicarbonate. 

1839 Ure Dict, Arts 39 Mf *potash alum is fo be farmed, 
this sulphate of alamina is evaporated ta the specific gravity 
of 1.38, 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. § 55. 55 One [species of 
feldspar] has in addition potash and is @ “potash-feldspar. 
fbid, 56 Ortboclase ar potash-feldspar. 1845 Dagwin Voy. 
Wat. xv. (1873) 320 Grand bare pinnacles of a red “potash-, 
granite, 1868 Aep. U.S. Come, Agric. 402 Calcareous 
Marls and *Patash Greensands. «1817 T. Dwicut 7rav. 
New Eng. (x821) 11. 256 The method of making potash in 
those large vessels,..now known fas] Epo kettles, 1866 
Warts Dict. Chem. WV. 692 *Potash-line, a mixture of 


te of potassittm and quicklime. 1839-47 Todd's Cyc? 
ane ill. $16/2 The oponmiley will now gradaally recede 


POTASH. 


into the large bulb. 1865 Warts Dict. Chem. Wi. 2011 
Chemically, micas may be divided into “potash-micas, con- 
taining little or no magnesia..; and magnesia-micas, 1 
Aluseunt Rust, UL. xevili. 327 The ashes, which are calle 
*pot-ash muck, make excellent maaure for some kinds of 
soil, 1874 Gaaaop & Baxtea Afat, Med. (1880) 123 Experi- 
ments. have showa that the *potash salts, when introduced 
immediately into the blood, are extremely poisonous, 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1\1. 861 To scrape the nail thin, and 
then after softening it with “potash soap, to pee, 
robia. 1802 W. Sausvers in Afed. & Phys. Fral. VITL 492 
(N, Pani} has introduced also the gaseons *pot-ash waters. 
Hence Po‘tash v., ‘vas. to treat or manure with 


potash ; Pota‘shery [cf colliery, pottery], a factory 
where potash is made; 4/. potash-works. 

1850 Emerson Cond, Life, Power Wks, (Bola) TH. 332 
Whether to whitewash or to potash, or to prune. 1846 
G. Wassurton Mochelaga 1. 263 Potasheries, tanneries, 
breweries, iron-works, paper-works, and others. 


Potass (pots, pp'tes). Chem. Now rare. 
[ad. F. pofasse Porasu.] An anglicized form, 
vartonsly used according to the chemical notions 
of the time, for potash, potassa, and (in names of 


componnds) potassium. 

1799 dled, Frul. 1, 243 To reduce the dropsical swellings 
..ten or fifteen grains of potass, two or three times a day, 
in some bitter draught, are directed. 1815 J. Saati Pano- 
rama Se, & Art 11. 388 All the mineral acids dissolve tia, 
and it may be precipitated froin its solutions by potass; bat 
an excess of potass will re-dissolve the metal, /did. 414 
Pure potass is extremely white, and so caustic, that if ap- 
plied to the hand, the skin is instantly destroyed; it is 
therefore in this state called caustic alkali. The potash of 
commerce is always combined with carbonic acid,.. this 
addition. .reduces it to its usual state of what is called mitd 
alkali, or by chemists carbonate of potass, or rather snub. 
carbonate of potass, as it is aot saturated with the carbonic 
acid, 1860 Presse Lad. Chen. Wonders 26 A substance of 
similar composition to nitrate of potass (saltpetre). 

b. Potash-water : sec PoTasn 4. 

1883 F. M.Crawrorp Dr. Clandius vi, | think I will have 
some curagao and potass. : we 

ce. Comb,: potass-albite, albite coatainiag 
potash instead of, or besides, soda, 

1850 Dausrxy Atom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 416 In a few 
instances, as in potass-albite,.. this base would seem to be 
partly soda aad partly potass, 

|| Potassa (potssi). Chem. [mod.L.: sec 
Potasu.] The name appropriated by Davy to 
potassium monoxide, K,O, also called azhydrous 

potash; sometimes also applied to the hydrate or 
hydroxide, KHO (=K,H,O,), also called foéassa 
JSisa and caustic potash. 

Formerly used in names of chemical ss oan in which 
current nomenclature uses fotassinm,as carbonate of potassa 
= potassium carbonate, KzCOsx (regarded as Kz0. COy,). 

Liguor potassx,an aqueous solution of potassium hydrate, 
containing ahout 584 per cent of the hydrate. 

z81z2 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos, 324 This substance is 
ure potash or potassa, which was nnkaown in its uncom- 
ined state till 1 discovered potassium, but which has long 
been familiar to chemists combined with water in the sub- 
stance which has beea called pure potash; but which onght 
to be called the hydrat of potassa. 1813 — Agric. Chem. 
ii. be 52 Potassa or the pure caustic vegetable alkalicon- 
sists of one proportion of poset aad one of oxygene. 
1836-41 Branoe Chem, (ed. 5) 611 The Liguor Potassx of 
the Pharmacopceia is directed to be prepared as follows :— 
‘Take of carbonate of potassa 15 ounces, lime 8 onnces, 
Loiling distilled water a gallon [ete.}.’ 1842 Braxoe Dict. 
Se., ete. s.v. Potassiuur, What is called caustic potash, which 
is a compound of 48 potassa+g water. 1858 Mayne E-xrfos, 
Lex. Potassa Fusa,fused potash; the hydrate of potash; 
also called Lafis infernalis. 1877 Roaeerts Handbé. Med, 
(ed. 3) I. 66 Liquor potassz: seems to be of use in some cases. 

+ Potassamide (potex'simaid). Chem. Also 
potassiamide (Ogilvie 1882). [f. Porass-rox + 
Asipz.] An amide of potassium, formed by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of potassium for 
those of the hydrogen of ammonia (NII;). Two 
of these are known, monopotassamide, KT1,N, and 
tripotassamide, K,N: see quots. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 7 Potassamide is 
amide of potassium. 1866 Ootine A nin. Chen. 16 Caustic 
potash and potassamide may be eratied as the hydrated 
and ammoniated forms of chloride of potassium. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chenu. IV. 695 Amides of Potassium, Afono- 
fe esseipineds KH2N, is formed when potassium is gently 

eated ia ammonia-gas. It is an olive-green substance, 
lbid., Tripotassamide or Nitride of Potassium, KsN,..is 
a greenish-black infusible substance, 

Potaasamine (pote'simoin). Chem. [f. Po- 
TASS-IUM + Axine,] A name, preferred by some, 
for POTASSAMIDE ; see AMIDE, AMINE. 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chenr. (ed. 11) 233 When potassium 
is heated in ammonia-gas, n compound called potassamine 
is formed. 1880 Liér, Unio, Knowl. (N.Y.) X11. 373 The 
univalent radical, amidogen, NHa,..with one molecule of 
potassium forms potassamine, NH;K. 

+Po-tassa:ne. Chem, [f, PoTASS-IUM + -ANE.] 
Davy’s proposed name for potassium chloride. 

1813 Sin H. Davy Chent. Philos. 327 Muriate of potash, 
which may be called potassane, consists of 75 of potassium 
and 67 of chlorine... Potassane is the only kaown combina- 
tion of potassium and chlorine, 

Potassic (pote'sik), a Chem. [f. Porass-a 
or PoTass-1UM +-10; so F. gotasségue.] Of, per- 
tataing to, or containing potassinm or potash; = 
Polassium in comb, Also in compounds, as *070-, 

Wipotassic ; hydropotassic (combined with water). 
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2858 Mayne Zrfos. Lex. s.y., Berzelins termed ..the com- 
binations of the oxide (of potassium] with acids,..and of 
the metal with halogenous bodies, Sales Jotassici: potassic 
salts]. 1876 Haacey Atat, Afed. (ed. 6) 121 Potassic Car- 

onnte cases no precipitate. 1877 Watts Fowznes’ Chem, 
(ed. 12) I. 338 Normal potassiam carbonate, or Dipotassic 
carbonate, K,CO3. 1906 Westar. Gaz. 7 Apr. 2/2 The 
Prussian Government..is a member of another ‘ Kartell "= 
that controlling the supplies of potassic salts. 


Potassiferous (pptesi‘féres), a. [f. Potass-a 
+ -(1)FFRoUs.] Containing or ylelding potash or 
potassic salts. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pota‘ssio-, combining form of Porassivm, in 
the names of double salts of potassium and another 
substance, as pota:ssio-pla-tinum (attrib.), potarssio- 

Se'rric adj., of potassium and iron, pola:ssto-mercet'- 
ric, -plati-nic,-tartaricadjs., pola:ssto-ta‘rtrate, etc. 

1873 Rare Phys, Chew, 108 The _potassio platinum 
chloride removed by filtration, 1876 Harvey Afat. Afed. 
(ed. 6) 308 Potassio-platinie chloride,..insoluble in alcohol 


and ther. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 403 A little tar- 
trate of potash, or potassio-tartrate of soda may be given. 


Potassium (pote'sifm). Chex. [In form, 
mod.L. (Davy 1807), £ Porass or PotasH (see 
Note there), in accordance with the names of 
metals in -1um.] Onc of the elements, an alkaline 
monad metal, the basis of Porasn; it is a highly 
lustrous white metal with a slight tinge of pink, 
soft at ordinary temperatures, of specific gravity 
0-865, being the lightest solid body known except 
lithium; when exposed to the air it at once 
tamishes or oxidizes, and whea thrown upon water 
instantly decomposes it, uniting with the oxygen 
and causing the liberated hydrogen to burn with 
a characteristic violet flame. Symbol K (for 


| Kaliunt); atomic weight 39-1. 


1807 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Traas. XCVIII. 32 Potassium 
and Sodium are the aames by which I have ventured to call 
the two new substances. 1812 — Chem. Phrios, 321 Small 
metallic globules will appear at the negative surface, which 
consist of potassium. I discovered this metal in the begin- 
ning of October 1807. 1839 Uarn Dict, Arts, Potassium. .is 
a metal deeply interesting. from its having been the first 
link in the chain of discovery which conducted Sir H. Davy 
through many of the formerly mysterious and untroddea 
labyrinths of chemistry. 1864 H. Spencer Prine, Biol. lou 
x. § 92. 276 Potassium alone melts at 136°, sodium alone 
melts at 190°, but the alloy of potassium and sodium is 
liquid at the ordinary temperature of the air, 1881 AZed. 
Temp. Frul, XLVI. 176 Bromide of potassium in large 
doses..has a beneficial etfect [in dipsomania]. 

b. attrib. in names of chemical compounds, as 
potassium carbonate (also carbonate of potassium, 
of potassa; or of potash, potassic carbonate), 
K,CO,; so potassium chlorate, chloride, cyanide, 
hydrate, todide, exide, etc.; potassium salt. 

1865 MAnsrieLp Sa/ts 257 Its Potassim compound. 1869 
Roscozr Elem. Chem. (1871) 17 Formed by the action of 
strong sulphuric acid upon a salt called potassium perman.- 
ganate. 1873 Warts Aownes' Chen: (ed. 11) 319 Potassium 
Bromide is a colourless and very soluble salt. 7éid. 320 
Potassium Hydrate, commonly called caustic potash or 
potassa, is a very importaat substance, and one of great 
practical utility. " 76i¢. 324 Potassium-salts are always most 
abundant in the green and tender parts of plants, 


Pota‘ssuretted, -eted, a. [irreg. f. Porassa 
after SULPHURETTED: cf. CARBURETTED,] Com- 


bined with potassium, as in potassuretted hydrogen. 

1815 W. Henay Elem. Cheon. (ed. 7) 1.224 Potassureted 
Hydrogen Gas. This aame I would propose for the solution 
of potassium in hydrogen gas, which,..results from the 
action of potassinm on water. 1819 Cuitnren Chom. Anal. 
46 We reckon at present 23 compound gases, namely, 
pavtcuiret -. of carbon, .. and..of phosphorus, arseauretted, 
sulphnretted, telluretted, potassuretted, and selenuretted 
hydrogen [etc.]. 1858 Mayne /oxfos, Lex., Potassureted 
Hydrogen ..a combination of potassium with hydrogen, 
forming a spontaneously iaflammable gas. 

+ Po:tate, a. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. potdtus, pa. 
pple. of potdre to drink: see -ATE?.] 4, Drunk: 
in quot. perh. = drinkable, liquid, liquefied. 

Some take silver potate to be = quicksilver or mercury. 

1610 Hope eae Aich, 1. ii, Eight, nine, tea dayes hence 
He will silner potate; then, three dayes, Before he 
citronise: some fifteene dayes, The Magisteriam will be 
perfected. | 

Potation (poeté-fon). Also 5 -cioune, 5-6 
-cion. [ME. a. OF. potacion, -ation (obs.), ad. L, 
potation-ent, n. of action from potdre to drink.} 

1. Drinking; a drinking, a drink, a dranght. 

1479-81 Rec. St, Mary at Hittg7 In money revye to the 
poore peple, And for potacions to prestis and clerkes, 348, 


» Cath, Angi. 288/1 A Potacion, potacio. 1604 SHAKS. Of. 1.111. 


56 Rodorigo.. To Desdemona hath to night Carrows'd Pota- 
tions, pottle-deepe. 1650 Butwea Anthropome?.121 The pota- 
tion of thesamealiment, but liquid. a 1687 Corron Efier., 
De Monsieur Cotin (R.), Three or four hours of friendly 
otation, 1814 Scorr Wav. xii, You..did rather abstain 
from potation. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IE. 28 Indulging 
in moderate jotations, 
+ b. A drinking party, compotation, symposium. 
asiz Nottingham Rec. 11. 456 Have, make, or vse any 
potacions, cockfighte or drinking, 2565 S/a?. Hartlebiy 
Sch. Wore. in N. § O. 7th Ser. 1X. 90/2 The said School- 
master shall..take the profits of Bifiauch cock-fights and 
tations, as are commonly used in Schools, 1574 M.StoKys 
in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xiii, They 
have a Potation of Figgs, Reasons and Almons, Bonnes, 
and Beer, at the charge of the sayed Determiners. [1890 


POTATO. 


Gross Gtid Aferch. 1. 33 This gathering was called the 
‘potacion ° or ‘ drinking * {‘ potacio’).] 4 

c, Iadulgence in drinking alcoholic liquor; 
intemperate drinking, 

1800 Weems Washington xi. (1877) 151 The very intem- 
Sep ooe passions and potations of some of their officers. 1835 
Laravat Olla Vodr, viii, In stalked three..men who were 
+ the worse for potation, 1881 Brsaxr & Rice Chagil. of 
Fleet, vi, His face..fiashed and cheeks swollen by reason 

of his midnight potations. 

2. Liquor for drinking; a drink, a beverage. 

1 Lyve. De Guil, Pilgr.24207 Maugre hir potaciouns 
and dyuerse confecciouns.. Maked at the potycaryes. ¢1450 
Cor. Atyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 What man eek of this pota- 
cion,..Pleyn in his face xal shewe it owth. 1772-84 Cook 
Vay. (1790) 1V. 1489 The root. .from whence their favourite 
potation is extracted. 1871 B. Tayroa Faust (1875) I. vi. 
tog He deserves thy kitchens best potation. 

tb. A deleterious drink or liquid ; a potion. Oés. 

1goz ARNoLpE Chron. (1811) 176 ge: [be accursed] that 
drinken potacions or do depresse or withdraw the aurissh- 
ing of the hyrth within the body. 

3. attrib. and Comd,: + potation money, money 
given for drink, drink-moncy; + potation penny, 
a contribution to the expense of a drinking enter- 
tainment; potation-shop, a drinking-shop. 

1489-8 Ree, St. Mary at Hill 141 We aske alownance of 
potacions monye geven to your tenanntes in Resseyuyng of 
the Rentes and charges aforesaide, also in drynkkyng siluer 
on your werkmen. 1525 Foundation Stat, Manch. Gram. 
School 1s Apr., [The Schoolmaster or Usher shall teach the 
children freely] withonte any money..taking therefor, as 
cokke peny, victor peny, potacion peny or any other except 
his said stipend. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII 514 That 
famed potation-shop. : 

Hence Pota‘tionist (vonce-wd.), one given to 
potations, a habitual or professed drinker. 

1888 Brack Adv. ffousehoat 251 He was a powerful 
potationist. . 

Potative (pou-tativ), a. rare. fad. obs. F. 
potatif, -tve adj., f, L. potdl-, ppl. stem of potare to 
drink: see -1vE.] Addicted to drink ; bibnlous. 

3937 Ozru Kadelais M1. 73 note, The potative Bishops of 
his Time. 

Potato (potéto), sb. Forms; a. 6 botata, 
6-7 bat(t)ata: sec Batata. 8. 6- potato, (6 
potaton, 6-7 potade, potatus, 6-8 patata, 6-9 
potatoe, 7 partato, potado, potata, pottato, 
puttato, 8- it. pertater). y, 3. déa/, and vule.; 
see2d. [ad. Sp. pafafa, a variant of BATATA, ortg. 
the native name ia Haitian in sense 1. So, in 
same sense, F. patave, ohs. It. potata, Ger. potate.] 

Sense 1 is the original; the plant to which it is 
applied was to Gerarde, in 1597, ‘the common 
Potatoes’; the plant in sense 2, on account of its 
general likeness to the other as producing esculent 
tubers, he called from its alleged source ‘ Virginia 
Potatoes’, and (in his Catalogue of 1599) ‘ Bastard 
Potatoes’; but when this came to be an important 
object of cultivation as a food plant, it became 
‘the potato” par excellence; the exotic plant aad 
tuber originally so named being distinguished by 
some adjunct. In 17th ¢. instances of the word it 
is often difficult or impossible to determine which 


plant is meant. 

1. A plant, Bafatas edulis, N. O. Convoloutacer, 
having tuberous roots, for which it is cultivated for 
food in most tropical and subtropical regions of 
the world; = Batata. Its native region is un- 
known, bat it appears to have been seen by the 
Spaniards first in the West Indies ¢1500. Now 
distinguished as Szwcef or Spanish potato (see 3 a). 


a. The tuber. » 

In the 16-17th ¢. supposed to have aphrodisiac qualities, 
to which there are frequent references. 

(1555 Eoen Decades 82 (tr. Peter Martyr, 2511-16) In 
Hispaniola. .they dygge also. .certeyne rootes growynge of 
theim selnes, whiche they canle Bofatas [indigena batatas 
appellant). ..Tbey are also eaten rawe, and haue the taste 
of rawe chestnuttes, but aresumwhat sweeter.] 1565 I]AwkINS 
Voy. Florida (Haki. Soc.) 27 These potatoes be the most 
delicate rootes that may be eaten, and doe far exceede our 
passeneps or carets. 1577-1876 [see Batata}. 1587 Harrt- 
son England i, vi. (1877) 1. 249 Of the potato and such 
venerous roots as are brought out of Spaine, Portingale, 
and the Indies, 1596 Gd. Huswiues Fewell Cvb, Pare 
your Potaton. 1598 Snaxs. Aferry IV. y. v, 21 Let the 
skie raine Potatoes, 1599 1. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. uh, 
‘Tis your onely dish, aboue all your potato's or ayster-pies 
in the world. a2642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. 
(1704) 452/1 The Potatoes make a delicate kind_of Drink, 
both pleasant npd wholsome. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanes 
Trav. 183 Throughout the whole Island there growes a root 
they call Zgname, or Patata, from wheace the invention 
was brought to Spain, 1689 H. Prrman Relation Gt. Suff, 
etc. 29 OF eatable Roots {in Providence Island, Bahamas]. 
there is Partatoes, Yams, Edders, &c, 1750G. Hucnes Bar- 
badoes 228 The West Indian Potatoes have all asweetish taste, 

b. The plant. (See Batata, quots. 1613-1866.) 

1597 Gerarve Herdalu. ccexxxiv. 780 Of Potatoes. This 

lant..is generally of vs called Potatus or Potatoes. Ithath 
long rongh flexible branches trailing, “ed the ground, 
like vnto Pompions...Clusius calleth it Battata, Camotes, 
Amotes,and Ignanes: in English Potatoes, Potatus, and Po- 
tades. 1682 Ce auliecacon Let. fr. St. Kitts 10 Nov. in 
Yng. Sguire 17th Cent. (1878) 1. 280 It (hurricane) broke and 
twisted my sugar-canes, rooted up my Cassava, and washed 
the graine and new-planted puttatoes. 1712 E. Cooxe ! ay. 


POTATO. 


S. Sea 203 There are Patata’s of fonr or five several Colours. 
1707, 1775 [sce 34). 1756 P. Browse Yamatca 154 The 
Votatoe and Potatoe-slip. Both these plants are now cuiti- 
vated all over America, and supply the Negroes and poorer 
sort of people with a great part of their food, 

2. The plant Solanum: tderosum, a nalive of the 
Pacific slopes of South America, introduced into 
Europe late in the 16th century, and now widely 
cultivated for its farinaceous tubers: see b, 

Described in 1553, under the name sagas, in the Cronica 
de Peru of Piedro Cieza, cap. xl, P 5. 
Spain, it is said, from Quito, soon after 1580, and thence, 
£1585, into [taly; in 1587 grown at Mons in Tainanlt, 
whence in 1588 two 
botanist Clusius, Keeper of the Botanical Garden to Maxi- 
milian 11; described by him as Pafas Peruanmm. Soon 
grown in other botanic gardens, as at Breslau in 1¢00. The 
plant may have been brought independently to england, 
where Gerarde had it growing in 15961 hut he was in error 
in his statement that he obtained it from Virginia (whence 
the erroneous name Virginia Potatoes, long 
ae writers); for the plant is not a native of Virginia, 
and was not cultivated there in 16th c In 3693 its intro- 
duction into Ireland was attrihuted to Sir Walter Raleigh 
‘after his return from Virginia ‘ (where he never was); hut 
ho contemporary statement associating Raleigh's name with 
the potato has been fonnd. See Brushfield Raleghana i. 
in Trans, Devonsh. Assoc, 1898, XXX. 1 58-197; B. Daydon 
Jackson in Gardeners’ Chron. 1900, XX VII. 161, 178, 

1997 Geragor Herbal it. cocxxxv. 781 Of Potatoes of Vir- 
a +. Virginia Potatoes hath many hollowe flexible 

ranches, trailing vppon the aoe three sqnare, vnenen, 
knotted or kneed in sund ‘P aces... The roote is thicke, fat, 
and tuberous; not much differing either in shape, colonr or 
taste from the common Potatoes, saving that the rootes 
hereof are..some of them round asa ball, some onall or egge 
fashion..: which knobbie rootes are fastened vnto the stalkes 
with an infinite number of threddie strings. /4fd, 782 Because 
it hath not onely the shape and proportion of Potatoes, but 
also the pleasant taste and vertues of the same, we may call 
it in English Potatoes of America, or Virginia [ed. 163 
adds Bauhine hath referred it to the Nightshades, al 
calleth it Sotanui tubcrosum Esculentum). + 99 GERARDE 
Catalogus 15 Papus orbiculatus, Bastard Potatoes, Jes 
Hispanorum, Spanish Potatoes, (Catad. 1596 Ca/r had 
only the Latin names]. 1629 Parxinson Paradisus 516 
Potatoes of Virginia, which some foolishly call the Apples 
of youth..the flowers. somewhat like the flower of Tobacco 
for the forme..small round frnit, as bigge as a Damson or 
Bulleis, greene at the first,..like vnto Nightshade. 1678 
Pincers (ed, 4), Potatoes, a sort of fruit, coming originally 
from the West Indies, but now common in English Gardens, 
whose Root is of great vertne, to comfort and strengthen the 
Body. 1707 Mortimnr Axsd, (1708) 469 Potatoes are planted 
in several parts of our Country,. being easily encreased by 
culling the Roots into several pieces, cach piece growing 
as well as the whole Root. 178§ Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xvi, (1794) 201 Potato is of this genus [Solanum], as you 
will be convinced, if you compare the structure of the flower 
with that of the other species. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 128 
The potato is found wild in several parts of America,. .among 
others in Chili and Peru, 1895 W. McIbwraitn Guide 
Wigtownshire to Wn 1728 Marshal Stair introduced the cul- 
ture of the potatoe into Wigtownshire, i 

b. The tuber or underground stem of this plant, 
of roundish or oblong shape; now a well-known 


nrticle of food in most temperate climates. 

1663 In Fri. Bk. of Royal Soc. (MS) 25 Mar., A Pro- 
position to plant Potatoes through all the parts of England 
--tnd the benefit therof in times of scarcity of Food. .their 
Usefulness for meat and bread. 1664 J. Forster (#72) 
Englands Happiness Increased, or a Sure and Easie Remedy 
against all succeeding Dear Years; by a Plantation of the 
Roots called Potatoes, 1664 Every Aal. Hort. Nov. 78 
Take up your Potatos for winter spending, there will enough 
remain for stock, though never so exactly gather’d. a 1687 
Perry Pol. Arith. ii. (1690) 42 Ireland being under peopled 
«the ground yielding excellent Roots (and rticularly that 
bread-like Root Potatoes). 1693 Fra. BA. of Royal Soc, 
(MS,.) 6 Dec, Dr. Sloan related tbat the Irish Potatoes were 
first bronght from Virginia, and that they were the chief 
subsistence of the Spanish Slaves in the mines in Peru and 
elsewhere, 1693 /did. 3 Dec., The President (Lord Sonth- 
well] related that his pencerter brought Potatoes into 
Ireland, who had them from Sir Walter Rauleigh after his 
return from Virginia. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Monday 84 
OF Irish swains potatoe is the cheer. 2778 G. Waite Nat, 
Hist, Selborne xxxvii, Potatoes have prevailed in this little 
district..within these twenty years only. 178 A. Younc 
Tour iret, 1.18 The apple potatoe is liked best, because they 
last till the new ones come in. 1993 — Trav, France 350 
As to potatoes, it would be idle to consider them in the 
same view as an article of human food, which ninety-nine 
hundredths of the human species will not touch. 1820 
Surtiry Ed, Tyr. 1.24 Ye who grub With filthy snonts 
my red potatoes up. 83a Veg. Subst. Food 1st Potatoes.. 
yield a spirit of a very pure quality... They are .. cheaper 

s.than barley from which to extract alcohol. 1869 Ruskin 

Q. of Air ue In the potato, we have the scarcely innocent 
lnderground stem of one of u tribe set aside for evil. 190 

over Soc. Hist, Anc. fret. V1. 497 To my grandfather's 

Ouse. .a hig dish of laughing potatoes was always laid aside 

for wandering beggars. 

C. Potatoes and point: see Point sb. C. 7. 
1835 J. Nea Bro. Yonathan 1. 73 The potatoes and 

Point of an Irish peasant, 12831, r897 (see Pont 33.1 C. 7). 

d. Dialectal and vulgar nlterations of the name. 
y- ae E. Picken Poems Gloss. Tawtfes, potatoes. 

1805, » M'InDoE AliHion of Potatoes Poems (1805) 145 It’s 

lang ere I the taties need, 1809 ‘I’. Doxatoson Poems 19 

Tatoes travel slawly down The throat. 1815 Sporting Mag. 
XLY. 2 A piece of taters or u few turnips. 1833 Maaavar 
P. Simple xiv, Officers who boil their ‘tators ina cabbage- 
Get hanging in the ship's coppers. 1848 Tuackraar S&, 

ees xiv, Baked ‘taturs. 1884 Gd. Words May 333/2 The 
ner man..plied a vigorous trade in ‘taters and trotters. 
_ oe wil 1s characteristic Anglo-Irish : the Irish name is, 
in eal vie in Meath, préata, pl. prat-, preataidhe.) 
OL. ‘ 


Introduced into | 


tubers were obtained and grown by the | 


kept np by 


| # tropical creeping shore-plant of both hemis 
‘ linga potato, cath te ata campanulatus, N.O, 
n 
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1829 J. Wison Noct. Ambr. (1855) If. 288 English- 
men feeding on roast-beef..or Irishmen on ‘wetuns ' and 
* praes‘, 3832-53 Whi'stle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser, 1 a1 
When evening sets in Paddy puts on the pot, To boil the 
eres serve them up hot. 1833 Magzavat P, Simple 
xu, You must do something to get your own dinner} there's 
Not praties enow for the whole of ye, 1869 M. Azsoro Cxi//. 
& An. (1882) 74 When all the praties were black in Ireland, 
why didn’t the priests say the jocus-pocus over them ? 4 
Cunwoatu Vorksk, Dial, Sketches 121 (E.D.DJ Peeling 
sum porates, 

3. With distinctive words. a, Carolina, Spanish, 
Sweet potato = sense 1. b. Chilian py frish p. 
(now U.S.), White p. (U.S.) =sense 2. .0. Vir- 
§inia (-an) potato, (a) = sense 2; (5) == sense 1, 

A. 1899 [see 2]. r6ag Parkinson Paradisns $17 Battatas 
‘fispanorum, Spanish Potatoes, Jdid. 518 ‘The Spanish 
Potato’s ure roasted vnder the embers. Put into sacke with 
a little sugar, or without, and is delicate to be eaten. 1634 
J. Taytoa (Water P.) Gé. Eater Kent 19 The Spanish po- 
tato he holds as a bable. 1707 SLoanz Yamaiea I. Pref., 
The Spanish Patata, eaten commonly in Jamaica, is a true 
Convolvulus. 1778 Romans Florida 84 They cultivate... 
the esculent Convolvulus, (zulgo) sweet potatoes, 1856 
Emerson Ling, Traits, Voy, Eng, Wks. (Bohn) IL, r2 Shaped 
like a Carolina potato. Century Mag. Jan. 442/1 Vhe 
Sweet potato. is yet known in the market as the ‘Carolina’. 

b. 1664 d: Forstex Eng. Happiness iner,2 The fourth 
sort, .are the Irish Potatoes, being little different from those 
of Virginia, save only in the Colonr of the Flower and 
time of flowering. 1693 (see 2 bh. 31819 Warnen United 
States Il, a13 Of esculent plants there are, in the Eastern 
Parts, the sweet potatoe, red and white; the common, or 
Irish potatoe, which is in general use. 1870 Yeats Nat, 
Hist. Comm, 4 The Chilian potato has provided food for 
many millions of peel ager Boston Morn. Fru. 8/: Irish 
botatoes..are called Irish from the Irish, who came in 1719, 
settled Londonderry, N.H., and were required to pay quit 
rent to the amount of a peck of potatoes. . ‘Phe white potato, 


| called Irish,..did not become general until after 1800. 


G. (a) 1597 Geraane Herbal (see za), 1629 PARKINSON 
Paradisus §17(No.) 3 Papas sen Battatas Wirginianornn, 
Virginia Potatoes. Jérd. 518 ‘The Virginia Potato’s being 
dressed ufter all these waies..maketh almost as delicate 
meate rs the former. 91g J. Petiver in Pai Trans. 
XXIX, Gh Virginia Potatoes... We are obliged to.. Caspar 
Banhine for a most accurate Figure. .of this. Root... 1t was 
first cultivated in Ireland, and now about London, and in 
many Counties of Great Britain. (4) 1731 Caresay Nat, 
Hist, Carotina (1754) U1. 60 The Virginian Potato, Con- 
volvulus radice tnberosa esculenta. 1736 Mortimer in 27422. 
Trans. XXXIX. a58 The Virginian Potato. The Roots 
of these Plants are the principal Subsistance of the greater 
Part of Africa, and the sonthern Parts of Asia, as well as 
most of the People, both hlack and white, in the Colonies in 
America. 

4. Applied, with defining word, to various plants 
having tubers or luberons roots, mostly edible. 

Canada potato, potato of Canada, (ae Arti- 
choke, /éclianthus tuberosus; Cree potato (U.S.), Indian 
or Prairie Turnip, Psoratea escuienta, N.O. Leguininosx; 
Hog's potato, the Death's Quamash of California, Zyga- 
denus venenosus, N.O. Melanthacez (Miller Plant-names); 
Indian potato, (a) the genus Droscorea or yams; (A) 


| the American gronnd-nut, Af/os ¢wherosa ; (c) the American 


genus Calockortxs, NO. Litiacer: Jerusalem potato 
(drai.), the sameas Jerusalem Artichoke; Native potato, 
of N.S, Wales, Aarsdenia wirtdiflora (Miller Plant-names)s 
of Tasmania, an orchid, Gastrodia sesamoides; Seaside 
Potato, /fomza biloba (Pes-caprx), N.O. ee: 

eres; Te- 


dia for its escnlent tubers; Wild 
Aanduratus ; (3) of Jamaica, /po- 


A racez, cultivated in 
potato, (a) Convoloulus 
mnva Jastigiata. 

16ag_ Parkinson Paradisus 517 (No.) 4 Battalas de 
Canada, Potatoes of *Canada, or Artichokes of lernsalem. 
1678 Putttirs (ed. 4), Yerusalern Artichokes, a Plant so 
called, but more truly Battatas (1706 (ed. Kersey), Potatoes) 
of Canada, becanse they came from Canada. 1866 7'reas. 
Bot., Potato, Canada, /elianthns tubcrosus, 1884 Miter 
Plant-n., Potato, “Hog's, Zygadenus venenosus, 1760 J. 
Lee /ntrod. Bot, App. 323 Potatoe, “Indian, Dioseorea. 
1834 Ross Van Diemen's Land Ann. 131 (It] produces bulb- 
tubers growing one ont of another, of the size, and nearly 
the form, of kidney potatoes... These roots are roasted and 
eaten hy the aborigtnes; in taste they resemble beet-root, 
and are sometimes called in the colony “native potatoes, 
1857 F. R. Nixon Cruise of Beacon 27 Gastrodia sesantoides, 
tbe native potato, so called by the colonists. 

5. a. In various colloq. phrases, a type of what 
is insignificant or of little value; esp. in sma/l 
potatoes (orig. U.S.), ‘no great things’, said also of 
persons, Also affr7é, = petty, mean, insignificant. 

1787 SMoLtett Refrisal 1.1i, 1 don’t value Monsieur de 
Champignon a rotten potatoe. 1797 Coenipcr Lett, 1.224 
The London literati appear to me to be very much like little 

tatoes, that is no great things, 1833 Byron Jan vn. iv, 
Who knew this life was not worth a potato. 1846 New 

York Herald 13 Dec. (Bartlett), Small potato politicians 
and pettifogging lawyers. 1855 Hatiavaton Wat. & Hf, um, 
Nat. 1.63 11's small potatoes for a man-of-war to be hunting 

r game like us. 1864 Sata in Darly Tel, 20 July, 
aaanas and oranges are reckoned ‘very small potatoes 
indeed; yon may have them for the asking. 1885 flarper's 
Mag. Mar. 647/t The Fourth Estate..thinks no small pota- 

toes of itself. 4 
b. Humorously applied to a person. 

181g Byron Let, to Moore 8 Mar., How could you be 
sucb a potato? 1845 Punck VIII. pee That fire-eating 
Milesian, that very hot potato, Mr. H. Grattan. 1868 
Barracey Red lV indows Halfii. 16" You are Sam o’ Ducky's* 
..' Th’ same owd porrito’, said 

ce. The potato; the (very, real, or proper) thing, 
what is correct or excellent. s/ang. Cf, CHEESE sé? 

1822 Blackw. Afag. X1. 370 The Bishop's first two volumes 
are not quite the potato. 1837 11. Ainswoatu Kovkwood 
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Pref, H Larry is quite ‘the potato’. 1880 R. M. Jernson 
Pink Wedding xxiv, 1 ani convinced he is a first-rate one 
—quite the clean potato, in fact. 


6. attrib. and Cams, (almost all in sense 2); a. 
simple altrib., as potato-bing (BING 56.1), -bowl, 
-crap, field, -fork, -garden, -graip, -ground, -leaf, 
-merchant, -plant, -riddle, -sack, -shoot, -stem, 
-tuber ; in names of things made of or from potatoes, 
ot of which the principal ingredient is the potato, as 
potato-brandy, flour, -ivory, pasty, pudding, SOUP, 
~Starch, -sugar, -yeast. Wb. objective and obj. gen., 
as fotato-assorier, -cutler, -digger, -digping, 
~gatherer, -grower,-lifter, -masher, -peeler, peeling, 
picker, -picking, -planter, -raiser, -roaster, -Stpa- 
rator, -smasher, -washer (applied to persons and 
to tools). 


1875 Kurcur Dict. Afech., *Potatoassorter, a rollin 
screen with open meshes to rllow small potatoes to be sort 
from the larger merchantable ones. 1786 Buans rigs of 
Ayr 27 “Potatoe-bings are zaugged op free skaith, 1892 
EL. Rowr Chip-carving (1895) 26 Numerous objects.. which 
may thus be decorated at a small cost, .. book-covers, blotters, 
hread-platters, *potato-bowls,. .&c. 1840 Hoap Up Rhine 
197 Mr. Kraus..found their * tato-brandy so poisonous. 
1664 J. Forstex Eng. Hafpiness incr. 9 How to make 
*Potato Cheescakes. 1799 J. Ropeatson Agric. Perth 249 
When the *potatoe-crop is removed. Mote, Potato-crop is 
an absurd expression, but we must use it for want of one 
which is more proper, 184§ Flortst's Frne. 245 The disease 
unfortunately so very general in the potato crop. 187s 
Kxicut Dict. Mech., * Potate-digger,..an implement for 
digging potatoes from the row or hills. @ 1887 Jerrrains 
in’ Besant Eulogy v. (1888) 136 Let him pass to his 
“potato: digeip - 1822 J. Witson Scot. Life, Moss-side 36 
The *potatoe-field beyond the brae. 1830 Encycl, Brit. 
(ed. 7) IL. 355/2 A machine for grinding “Potato-flour. 
1839 tag. Dom. Econ. 1V, 88 The bread made of potato 
flour..is nutritions, wholesome, and delicate. 1778 Prn- 
Nant Tour Wades (1883) 1. 22 Every Cottager has his 
“potatoe garden..m conveniency unknown ay years 
ago. 1844 H, Sternens Bk. Farm WI. 1125 There are 
two modes of lifting potatoes, namely, with the plough, and 
with the *potato-graip. 1753 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. 
Mar, 134/1 The pannel was walking from his * potatoe- 
ground. 1837 /¢emish Husb, 47 in Libr, Use/. Knowl, 
fFush, WV, A practice of sowing ene in a border all round 
a garden or potato-ground. 3883 Cassedi's Fam, May. Aug. 

74/2 *Potato-ivory.. of creamy whiteness .. is now made 
tees good potatoes washed in dilute sulphuric acid, then 
boiled in the same solution until ey become solid and 
dense. 1858 Simmoxos Dict. Prade, *Potato-tifter, a 
prong; also a kind of digging machine, 1664 J. Forster 
Eng. llappiness Fnucr.6 You must take as much Wheat 
or Barley Flower as your half Bushel of *Potato Meal 
weighs. 1858 Simmoxos Dict. Trade, *Potato-pasty, 4 
pasty made of potatoes and flour. 1896 Daily News 
7 Apr. 3/7 Yesterday's exhibition was enlivened by com- 
Petitions in *potato-peeling, boot-blacking, cookery, and 
recitation, 1891 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 6/3 In the Long 
Sutton District. .the *potatopickers have struck work for 
an increase of pay. 1972 Panton in PAi?. Trans, LXUL. 
180 The *potatoe plant has not been cultivated in any great 
quantities here [Anglesey] until of late years. ad RAY 
First Less. Bot, (1866) 43 The subterranean port of a 
Potato-plant. 1766 Museums Rust. V1. Mashed with 
a trencher; as for a “potatoe pudding. 1 H. Steenens 
Bk. Farm W1. 1125 The *potatoriddle is made of wire. 
3838 Simmonns Dict, Trade, *Potato-roaster, a tin machine 
carried abont by an itinerant vender, who selis hot baked 
potatoes. 1875 Keicnt Dict, Mech., akc sed c= i an 
implement nsed for the popes of sorting the tubers to size. 
1844 H. Sternens Bk. Farm 11, 690 The “potato-shoots .. 
are fed by the matter lodged in the tober from which the 
shoots proceed. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, *Potato- 
smasher, a cook's wooden utensil for mashing potatoes for 
the table. 1906 Afacm. Mag. July 67 *Potato-sonp,..pea- 
soup, or even chestont-soup for the fruitarian. 1831 
Encyel. Brit. (od. 7) IV. 7 1 We have been assured, that 
-- Indian arrowroot is nothing else er potiio starch mixed 
with a little gum tragacant 1854 Fereira’s Polarised 
Light (ed. 2) 154 In all the starches which I have yet 
examined, viz. fows fes srois, potato-starch, West Indian 
arrow-root, sago-meal [ete.}. 1 H, Stesuzns BA, Farm 
TH. 3127 The reason why the “potato-stems are thus removed, 
1882 Ocrivre(Annandale), poss jit Je 1844 H.Ste?xens 
Bk. Farm \V1. 780 The Ileart and Dart moth..also attack 
the “potato-tuber. 1800 Naval Chrox. UI. 364 Method of 
making “potatoe yeast. 

7. Special combinations: potato-apple, the small 
fruit or berry of the potato-plant; potato-ball, 
(a) = potato-apple (Fank 1895) ; (4) pl., in Cookery, 
mashed potatoes made into balls with milk and 
bulter, and fried; potato-bean: see quot.; 
potato-beetle 1, a wooden beetle or pestle for mash- 
ing potatoes; potato-beetle 2, (a) the Cororapo 
Beetle, Doryphora decemlineata; (6) the Three- 
lined Leaf Beetle, Lema trilineafa, or its larva 
(Funt’s Stand. Dict. 1895); potato blight = 
potato disease; potato-bogle Sz., 2 scarecrow in 
a potato-field; potato-box, s/ang, the mouth: 
cf. fotato-jaw, -trap; potato-bread, a bread made 
ared flour of potatoes; potato- 
bug =fotato-beetle2 (Webster 1890); potato-cake, 
a small cake made of potatoes and flour ; potato 
curl, a disease of potatoes in which the leaves 
and young stems curl and wither, caused by 
a fungus, Verticillium atroalbum: see Cori Shay 
potato disease, a very destructive disease of 
potatoes, caused by a parasitic fungus, Phylo- 
phthora infestans, which attacks the ates taal 
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and tubers; also called sotato blight, murrain, 
rot; potato-eel, a minute threadworm found in 
potatoes (Cent. Dict. 1890); potato-eye,a bud of 
the potato-tuber: see Eve sé.! 10a; potato fern, 
an Australian fern (Afarattia fraxinea), also called 

HorsEsHor fern, a large part of which is edible; 
+ potato finger, fir., with reference to the supposed 
aphrodisiac quality of the sweet potato; potato- 
fly, one of the various blister beetles of the genns 
Lytta, which are injurious to potato-plants in U.S. 
and Canada (Mayne 1858); potato fungus: see 
potato disease; potato grant: see quot. ; potato- 
headed a., thick-headed, dull, stupid; potato 
hook, an implement with bent tines for digging up 
potatoes (Knight Dict, Afech. 1875); potato-jaw, 
slang, the mouth; potato-loaf, a loaf of potato- 
bread; potato-mill, a mill for grinding potatoes 
to flour; potato mould, potato murrain = fota/o 
disease; potato-nose, a nose like a potato, a bottle- 
nose ; potato oat, a variety of the oat; potato oil, 
au amy] alcohol derived from potato spirit ; potato 
onion; see ONION 2; potato pen, a colupartment 
on a ship's deck for keeping vegetables fresh 
during a voyage (Cen#, Dict. 1890); potato pie, 
(a) a pie made with potatoes, containing meat, 
onions, etc. ; (4) = potato pit; potato pit, a shallow 
pit, usnally covered with a mound of straw and 
earth, in which potatoes are stored in winter; 
potato race, a race or competitive game decided by 
the skill and speed with which potatoes are picked 
up, passed on, etc.; potato rot = potato disease; 
potato scab, a brown pateh on the skin of the 
potato, caused by a fungus, or by some irritant 
substance in the soil (Ogilvie 1882); potato- 
scoop, (2) a tool for cutting pieces of potatoes 
with ‘eyes’, suitable for planting; (4) a shovel for 
lifting potatoes, grated to allow loose earth to fall 
through (Kuight Dict. Afech. 1875); potato-shop, 
a shop where fried or chip potatoes are sold; 
potato-siek @., of land, exhausted by snecessive 
crops of potatoes; potato-spirit, alcohol distilled 
from potatoes; also called potato brandy or 
whisky; potato-spraying, the spraying of potato 
plants with some preventive against disease or 
insects; potato-stalk weevil, potato weevil: 
see quot.; potato-stone: see quot. 1859; notato- 
trap, s/azg, the mouth; potato-tree, a small tree, 
Solanum crispum; potato vine, (2) the haulm 
or straw of the potato; (6) /pomea pandurata 
(Miller P/avt-names); potato-woman, a woman 
employed in gathering potatoes in the field; potato- 
worm (U7. S.), the larva of a sphinx or hawk-moth, 
Macrostla quinguemaculata (\Nebster 1890). 

1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) LU. p. v, We 
are onrselves curions in the fabrication of a salad, .. but have 
never yet screwed up our conrage to plungea green *potato- 
apple into the bowl. 1878 tr. van Zienzssen's Cyc. Med. 

V1. 690 A girl of fourteen died from eating green potato. 
apples. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 628 The 
dark brown-colonred exerescence that grows to the size of 
a large horse-bean on the hanlm or straw of the potatoe... 
termed in some places the “potatoe bean, 1821 Gat Ayrsi. 
Legatees let. xxvi. (1850) 261 A “potatoe-beetle is not to he 
bad within the four walls of London. 1879 H. Georcr 
Progr, & Pov. wii. (1881) 110 When the “potato blight came, 
they died by thonsands. 1818 Scott Roé Roy xxxi, To be 
hung up between heaven and earth, like an anld “potato- 
bogle. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi, As if ye had stolen 
the coat from a potato-bogle. 1 Museum Rust. Vi. 396 
He told me, it was *potatoe bread. 1831 Eucycl. Brit, fed. 7} 
IV. a99/a Potato bread. 1868 Rep. U.S. Conuniss, Agric. 
to The ravages..of the *potato-bng. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
*Potato cake,..a tea cake made of mashed potatoes and 
flont in equal parts, 1893 Coven Delec?, Duchy 26 Drinking 
cider and eating potato-cake. eld Nickolson's Dict. Gard. 
111. z07/z2 The means employed to limit the sprerd of 
Potato Rot ..are equally applicable against *Potato Curt. 
1845 Crovcn Let. in Poems & Pr. Rent. (1869) 1. 104 
*Potato-disease, and abolition of cornlaws. 1870 LOWELL 
Sindy Wind. (1886) 153 He is equally at home with the 
potato-disease. 1766 Compicte Farner sv. Potatoe, The 
*potatoe-eyes cut as before directed, are placed upon this 
dung,..and this trench is filled up with the mould, 1881 

F. M. Baitey “ern World Austr. 24 *Potatoe Fern. 1606 

Suaks. 77. § Cr.v. ii, 56 How the dinell Luxury with 
his fat rumpe and *potato finger, tickles these together, 

1857 Henraey Bo. $637 The common monld of paste,.. 
the green mould of cheese...The *Potato-fungus. 1860 

Bartiett Dict, Amer. (ed. 2: *Potate Grant, a patch of 
land for growing vegetables formerly granted by the owner 

to each of his slaves (West Indies), 1832 G. C. Lewis 

Lett. (1870) 22 The *potato-headed jury. 179 Mur. 

D'Arstayv Diary 4 June, ‘Hold you yonr *potato-jaw, my 

dear’, cried the Duke fof Clarence], patting her [Mrs. 

Schwellenberg]. 1832 Lxcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 1V. 302/2 The 

same price is taken for a *potato foaf. 1814 Sia J. Sinctamn 

Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 2. It resembles a *potatoe-mill. 1866 

Treas, Bot, 1069/2 This *potato-murrain appears. .to be due 

to the presence of a fungus, Botrytis (or Peronospora) 

infestans. 1881 Miss Brappon Ash. 1. 119 You wouldn't 
love a man with a *potato-nose or a pimply complexion, 
if he were morally the most perfect creature in the universe. 

1808 W. Marsnatt Review 1. 78 The ‘ *potatoe oat ',—a trul 
accidental variety,—being of later discovery. 1829 Glover's 

Hist, Derby 1, 198 The American, or potatoe-oat, has been 
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found to produce from seventy to eighty-four bushels per 
acre. 1699 B. Jonson Xv. Afan out of Hum, 1. i, Feeding 
on larks, sparrows, *potatoe-pies, and snch good unctuous 
meats, 1646 J. Haun Poems, To Yung. Anthour, Then hast 
thy finger in Potato pies. 1807 Complete Farmer 11.5. v., 
But the best way of storing the roots is..in what are called 
tatoe-pies, 1828 Craven Glass. (ed. 2), Potatoe-pie,a small 
illock of potatoes covered with straw, sods, and cartb, to 

rotect them from frost during the winter season. 1880 

AninG-Goutp Mehalah xi, She found the parson in his 

rden..making a potatoe pie for the winter. - 1858 Penny 

‘yet. and Suppl. 5 oie The distress occasioned by the 
*potato rot and bad harvests. 1885 Ties (weekly ed.) 
11 Sept. 9/1 The ‘ potato-rot' made a clean sweep of their 
little patches, 1830 Encycé, Brit. (ed. 7) 1. 358/2 “Potato- 
Scoop. 1844 J.T. HEwLett Parsons & W. vi, In London 
ata *potato-shop, 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 164/3 The chances 
are it [the ground] is *Potatoe-sick. 1883 R. HALDANE 
Workshop Kecetfis Ser. 1. 12/2 *Potato-spirit is made 
chiefly in Germany. 1884 St. Fames' Gaz. 19 Dec. g/t 
Drinking Hambnrg sherry, potato-spirit and other sneh 

ison. 90a Datly Chron, 15 Apr. 8/4 The experiments in 
potato-spraying were continued .. with satisfactory results. 
1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. YW. 209/1 Still” another 
American beetle that injures Potato crops is the *Potato- 
stalk Weevil (Baridius trinotatus). 1859 Pace //andbh. 
Geol. Terms 301 *Potate-stones, a quarryman's term for the 
geodes of the mineralogist ; rounded irregular concretions 
of various composition. 1895 J. W. ANprason Prosfector's 
Handbh. (ed. 6) 97 Heliotrope.., firestone and quartz cat's 
eye, potato-stone, &c. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T.s.v. Red 
rag, Shut your “potatoe trap. 1860 Tuackrray Round. 
Pafers iv, And now Tom..delivered a rattling clinker upon 
the Benicia Boy's potato-trap. 1899 Morrow Aokem. Paris 
30 The frnit- and *potato-women came after, and then the 
chair-menders. 

Hence Pota‘to v. ¢vans., to plant or crop with 
potatoes; Potatoey a., sonce-wd., of the nature 
of a potato; Pota‘toless a., without potatoes. 

1844 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 66 The tand is potatoed 
the following year. 1883 //ert/ordsh. Mercury 11 July 
4/2 The plan of perpetnally potatoing the land. 1865 
Reader 29 July 119/a As potatoey as the peach over the 
way. 1807 Svo. Smitn Plyutley's Lett. iv. 30 Do you think 
that satistaction and disaffection do not travel down from 
Lord Fingal to the most potatoeless Catholic in Ireland? 
1845 Daawin Voy. Nat. xv. 324 Eating onr potatoe-less 
breakfast. 

Potator (potétaz). rare. [a.L. potator, agent-n. 
from fotare to drink: see -ox.] A drinker, toper. 

a1660 Contemp, Hist. Irei. (lr. Archxol. Soc.) 1. 173 An 
exceedinge good potator in any liquor you please. 1834 
Soutuevy Doctor xliv. 11. 106 Barnabee, the illnstrions 
potator, saw there the most unhecoming sight. 

Potato-ring. A recent fanciful appellation 
for Irish dish-rings of the 18th ¢., now collected 


as objects of vzr¢z. 

The dish-ring was a hoop of silver, often elaborately 
chased, or adorned with pierced and repoussé work, used as 
a stand for a cirenlar bowl or the like; in use ¢ 1750-1800. 
The appellation ‘ potato-ring' is due to the suggestion or 
unfounded notion that the hoop was used to = together 
a heap of potatoes in the middle of the dinner-table. 

1893 Times 9 June 10/4 A number of old Irish potato-rings 
—one pierced with cage-pattern—45* per oz, 1906 Jfacmt. 
fag. Dec. 121 Two candles, in early Hanoverian candle- 
sticks, lit np the celebrated potato-ring in the centre of 
the table. 

Pota'to-root. [f. Porato sé. + Roor sd.} 

+1. A name formerly given (a) to the tuberous 
roots of the Sweet Potato, and (4) to the tubers of 
the common potato; also to these plants themselves. 

1sga Greenk Disput, 17 The Apothecaries would haue 
surphaling water and Potato rootes lye dead on theyr handes. 
1594 //uswifes flandmaide for Kitchin 42 A Potaton roote- 
well pared. 1597 Pilger. Parnass. v. 549 A well disposed 
minde Shall no potato rootes in poets fade: 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 137 Potato-roots are of 1 temperate quality. 
1624 Cart. Smith Virginia v. 179 In this ship was Mecuent 
[i,e. to Bermnda] the first Potata roots, 1655 Mourrr & 
Benner Health's Linpr. (1746) 324 Pottato-roots are now so 
common and known amongst us, that even the Husband- 
man bnys them to please his Wife. 

2. Potato root, the root of a potato-plant. 

Potatory (potateri), a (sb.) [ad. L. pora- 
t6ri-us: see POTATOR and -or¥ 2,] 

1. Of, pemaining to, or given to drinking. 

1834 Taz?t’s Afag. 1. 586 I'll tame the potatory pride of 
this proud islander, 1839 Blackw. Afag. XLV. 178 His 

tatory prowess pnts him at the head of the poll. 1860 
irs. Byrne Undercurrents 11, 31 Her husband's potatory 
tendencies. Nite 

2. Fit for drinking; potable. rare. 

1827 Lytton Pedham xxxix, 1 helped myself to the pota- 
bathe with n slow dignity. 

. $6. = DRINKABLE $d, 

1836 E. Howaro R. Reefer xiii, All the eatables and 
potatories were carried off. 

Pot-ball: see Por 4.1 14. 

Pot-bellied (pet,betid), 2. [Parasynthetic f. 
next+-ED*,] Maving a Vale oh Also trans. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam tn Eden cl. azg Given to tame 
Rabbets when they are pot-bellyed through costivenesse. - 
1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 262 He would appear in all the 
Deformities that can be imagin'd, as Hunch Back'd, Pot 
Belly'd, Sharp Breasted, 1814 Scott IV¥av. ixvi, A pot- 
bellied Dutch bottle of brandy, 1868 Cartyte Fredb. Gt. 
Iv, ili, (1872) 1, 294 A ginttonous race of Jutes and Angles 
+ Jumbering about in potbellied equanimity. 

Pot-belly (pp't;beli). [f. Por s3.1 + BELry sd.) 

1. A swollen or protuberant belly. 

¢17%4 Popr, ete. Ment. Df. Scriblerus xi, He will find him- 
self a forked stradling Animal, with handy legs, a short 
neck, 2 dun hide, and a pot-belly. 1822-34 Good's Study 
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Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 224 It... gives that projecting rotundity to the 
abdomen which is vul aay distinguished by the name of Pot. 
Belly. 1897 dbutt's Syst. Med. W11. 488 The pot-belly of 
rickety children is cansed. .by dilatation of the bowels with 
undigested food. 


2. transf. A pot-bellied person. 

1871 B. Taytor Fans? (1875) 1. v. 87 The baldpate pot- 
belty 1‘ve noted. fs, ie 

Po't-boiler, .. .. 

1. One who boils a pot; spec. in Eng. Politics = 
POTWALLER. rare. 

1824 JIrrcuins & Daew Cornwall 1. xvii. § 17. 650 The 
right of election is vested at present in all the inhabitants 
[of Tregony] who are pot-boifers. 1826 [see Porwatter}. 

2. collog. Applied depreciatively to a work of 
literature or art executed for the’ purpose of ‘ boil- 
ing the pot’, i.e, of gaining a livelihood: see Pot 
sb.) 13e; a writing, picture, or other work, made 
to sell. 

1864 Sat, Rev. 27 Aug. 275/2 Artists and novelists of 
a certain stamp joke about ‘ pot-boilers ’—the name face- 
tiously given to hasty, worthless pictures and books,..com- 
posed for the simple and sole_pnrpose of being sold under 
cover ofa reputation. 1882 J.C, Monison Mfacazzdlay iv. 12 
Macanlay’s contributions to the Edinburgh at this peri 
have apes the characteristics of what are vulgarly called 
‘ pot-boilers’, though.,they were written to keep, not his 
own bnt anotber man's pot boiling. 1884 H. D. Taaite 
Coleridge iii. 53 Such..was the singular and even prosaic 
origin of the ‘Ancient Mariner ’..surely the most sublime 
of ‘pot-boilers’ to be found in all literature. 1897 W.C. 
Hazuitt Four Gen, Lit. Fant 1. ut. ii. 242 Alf men who 
have to live by their labour have their pot-boilers. 

attrib, 1879 W. L. Linpsay Mind Lower Anim, 20 
Writing what are vulgarly known as ‘ pot-boiler' books. 

b. A writer or artist who produces ‘ pot-boilers’. 

1892 G.S, Lavarp C. Keene ii, 37 He never seemed to 
realize that he was anything more than a hard-working pot- 
1900 Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 1/2 The joys of matri- 
mony have an odd way of turning all but the greatest into 
‘pot-boilers ‘. 

3. Anthropol. (See quot. 1874.) 

1874 Dawnixs Cave Hunt, iii, 91 Among the articles of 
daily use were many rounded pebbles, with marks of fire 
upon them, which had probably heen heated for the pur- 
pose of boiling water. Pot-boilers, as they are called, of 
this kind are used by many savage peoples at the present 
day. 1899 J, Kenwortuy in Assex Nat, XI. 105 The 
large quantity of ashes and charcoal, with calcined pebbles 
mad «pouhaitere ‘,at the bottom of the lake and upon the 
platform upon which the hnts were built. 

So (in senses corresponding to 2) Po't-boil v, 
zntr., to do pot-boiling ; ¢vazs. to produce for sale; 
Po't-boilery a. (stonce-wd.), of the nature of a 
pot-boiler; Po't-boiling sé. and a. in quot. 1775, 
in sense ‘providing for the immediate necessities 
of life’; cf. do7/ che fot: Por sd.1 13. 

1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. exxii. (1783) IV. 130 Send, 
I say, the £1. 1. just for the pot-boiling business, and who 
knows what tomorrow may bring forth. 1870 Darly Ted. 10 
Feb. 5/1 The eccentric, superficial, or ‘ pot-boiling " qualities 
which degrade munch of what is manufactured and sold. 
1880 Howeiis Undisc. Country xx, | write and sell my work. 
It’s what they call pot-boiling. 1881 Saintssuay Dryden 
iii. 60 A ‘pot-boiling’ adaptation of Troilns and Cressida 
was bronght out. 1888 Rrorr Haccaap Afr. Afeeson’s Weil 
iv, He will be paid five hundred or a thousand pounds 
apiece for his most ‘ pot-boilery’ portraits. 1891 Afurray's 
Mag. Oct. 550 [They] saw themselves absolutely obliged to 
* potbeil', Pi may be pardoned the phrase, in order to live. 
1903 Westne, Gas. 19 Mar. 4/3 To prove..that several 
ht masters ’,.are nlso ‘fakes’, und were ‘pot-boiled’ in 
Montmartre. 1905 J. K. Jenome in Datty Chron, Ju 
4/4 Every barrister who accepts a brief is pot-boiling. Every 
clergyman who preaches a sermon is pot-boiling. The pot 


has got to be boiled. 
Po't-bound, a. [f. Por sd.) 1d + Bounp 


fpl.a.] Said of a plant growing in a flower-pol 
when its roots fill the pot and haye no more room 


to expand. Also fig. F 
1850 //ovist Nov. 262 To preserve plants in luxuriant 
health, they should not be allowed to become pot-bonnd. 
1895 S. R. Hove Your Amer. roo As their roots increase 
and before they become ‘ pee “they must have more 
room. Mod. There is no doubt we are becoming pot-bound. 
Po't-boy. [f. Por sb.t1c, 2b+Bor sd.1] A 
boy or yonng man employed at a tavern or public 
house to serve the customers with beer, or to cary 
beer to outside customers; a publican’s assistant. 
1798, Chron, in Ann. Reg. 2 The circumstance that led to 
the Ritter oe that of kidnapping a pot-boy. 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho, xi, The potboy..having to deal with 
drunken men occasionally, 1877 Brack Green Past. xi, He 
rose, and the publican and the pot-boy were astonished to 
find the difference in the appearance of this coster's face. 
Fence (sonce-wds.) Po‘thoydom, the class of 
pot-boys; Po‘tboyship, the position of a pot-boy. 
1841 Fraser's Mag, XXIII. 439 He..bestowed the pat- 
boyship upon the yonthful Ginginbetters, 1850 Kincstey 
Alt, Locke xiii, It is a part of his game to ingratiate bim- 
self with all pot-boy-dom. d 
+Pot-carrier. Obs. A perversion of potscary, 
Potnecary : cf. POTTER-CARRIER, PoTYcARTAR. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 532 Should the learnedst 
Doctor or Pot-carrier of them all tell a Country-man that 
the best way to preserve tbe strength and natural Virtues 
of his Hay, were to dry it in the Shade or House, he coul 
not but Laugh at their simplicity. 
Potch, Potcher, var. Poacu v.2, PoacnER!, esp. 


in paper-making. 


POT-CLIP. 


Pot-clip. worth. dial. [f. Por s6.1 + Cup 58,1 as 
ef. Pot-KiLr.] A contrivance for suspending a pot 
or cauldron having no ‘boul’, consisting of two iron 
rods jointed toyether, with hooks at the free ends 
to catch hold of the ears or brim of the pot. 

1459-60 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 89, ij par del Pot- 
clyppez. 1463 (did. 244 Item j par do peeing 1567 
Wills & Inv. N.C, (Surtees) 1. 206 One broule Iron, vif 
speights, iiij pair of pottclipps. 1691 Rav WV. C. Words 136 
Pot cleps, pot-hooks, from clip or clap, because they clap or 
catch hold of the pot, 18a in Brockett 4. C. Gloss. 

Po't-compa‘nion. [f. Por sd. + Companion 
$6.1] A companion in drinking; a fellow-Loper. 

1549 Latimea 37d Serm, bef. Edw. VI (Arh) 7 Some 
sayed, he was a Samaritane, that he had a Denyll wythin 
him, a gloser,a drincker, a pot-companion. 1636 Hevwooo 
Love's Mistr. t. Wks. 1874 V. 105 A 
to the glasse, That roars in's cupps; indeede a drunken Asse. 
1735 AzautunoT Gulliver Decypher'd Misc. Wks. 1751 
1, 82 The Grand Treasurer made him his pot-companion ; 
and the chief Secretary took him into all his pleasures. 1881 
Besant & Rice Chapil. of Fleet u. xx, He has promised his 
pot-companions to bring home a wife, 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Pot-companioning ; Pot- 
compa‘nionship. 

1549 Coveroats, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Prot., Whan was 
excessyue riotous bankettyng, pottecompan onyng, and 
belychearynge more outragiously vsed? 1601 Dent Paihw, 
ffeaven 167 As for your pot-companionship, I hate it. 

Pote, 54.1 06s. exc. dia/, See also Poor sé, 
[Connected with Pots v.] 

1. A stick or rod for poking, thrusting, or stirring. 

+a. In ME. plowh-pote, perth. the same as 
plough-bat (PLoveu sd. 8) or PLoucit-sTaFF, 

But the various readings, and the frequent variant p/ough- 
foot, leave the meaning doubtful. 

3362 Lanct. P, Pé. A. vit. 96 Mi plouh-pote [v.». plow- 
bat} schal be my pyk, and posshen atte [mr. putte at pe] 
Rootes, And helpe my coltre to kerue, and close pe vorwes 
[377 B. vt ros My plow-fote [2 ASS. plow-pote] shal be 
my pyk-staf, and picche alwo pe rotes]. 

b. A poker. 
, 1703 Tuoressv Lei. to Ray 334 Pott, ‘a fire-poit’, an 
iron to stir up the fire with. 1808-45 Jaminson, Pont, poit, 
apoker. 31828 in Craven Gloss. 1864 Pauston /venrs (W, 

Vorksh.) ro (E.D.D.) An walked as stiff. .As if he'd swollud 
Upoyt, 1888 Shefield Gloss. Add., Pote, a poker for a fire. 

0, ‘A broad piece of wood used by thatchers to 
open the old thatch and thrust in the new straw. 

Oxon. (Halliwell). 

2. A kick or push with the foot. 

1903 in Eng. Dial, Dict. from Cumbertand and Lancash. 
to Somerset, Devon, and Cornw, ; 

3, Comb. + Pote-stiok (in 4 pootstikke), 7a 
stick for stirring. But cf. Porsticx. 

1350 Nominal Gall.-Angl. (E.E.T.S.) 511 Morter pil 
ef mundiloux, Mocter pestelle and tstikke, 

+ Pote, sé.2 Ods. rare—'. fa. MDu. pote, Du. 
foot: see Paw.] A paw, 

‘at Caxton Godefroy 113 The beeste..embraced hym 
with his potes, or feet to fore. 

t Pote, 56.3 nonce-wd. [ad. L. potus.] Drink. 

1694 Mottzux Aadelais v, 252 Our means of Life are 
Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. 

Pote, v. Now dai. Forms: 1 potian, 3-5 
pote(n, 4 pot, 5- pote, (6 poote, poat; 9 aza/. 
Poat, poot, pooat, noit(e, poyt). (OL. potian, 
of uncertain etymology.] 

1, ¢vans. To push, thrust. 

ex000 Htraic ‘om, 1. 522 Fearra zelican..hi, mid leafe 
becre ealdan zx, heora fynd mid horne lichamlicere mihte pote- 
don. a 1023 Wuuestan Hom. 235 Pa deoflu hy potedon and 
boddetton ba earman sawle and heton hy ut faran rade of bam 
lichaman. ¢1330 R. Bauxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8891 
[Pey] left per pottyng many on, ait stirede tae nought 
leste ston. 1340 Ayend, 135 Woneis of be zope milde, opren 
toherie and praysy, and poten him uorp an worbssipij. 1382 
Wveutr Mark vs ro He preide hym myche, that he shulde 
hat put (v7. poten} hym out of the cuntreie. 1435 Mis¥x 
Five of Love Euerlastynge potand behynde, in temporal! 
solas & bodily Infe ba seyke to florysch. ¢ 1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) 11. 606 A ! how pynsynesse potyt me to oppresse, that 
1 haue synnyd on every a + 1530 Parser. 663/1, I poote, 
1775 Asn, Pote (wd. tv.; a local word), to push. 

. sp. (¢rans. and intr.) To push with the foot, 
to kick; also said of a horse pawing. 

@ 1300 Song agst. .K. of Almaigne vii. in Pol, Songs 
(Camden) 71 Al he shulde quite Let twelfmoneth scot, 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot To helpe Wyndesore. 
1674 Ray N.C. Words 37 To Pote the Clothes o 3; tokick 
all off; to push or put out. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pote, Paut, to push or kick with the feet. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh. s.v., ‘Them lads hao poted 
these sheets through a’ready.’ 1883 Huddersf. Gloss. 8.5 
One boy poits another out of bed..." She were liggin on her 
Ng A poitin.’ 1884 Cheshire Gloss. sv. He potes aw th’ 
clooas off him i’ bed. 

2. trans. To poke with a stick or the like; es. 
to poke or stir (ihe fire), 

4 5S. Bowoicu in Plud, Trans. XXVIII. 266 She.. 
beg’d he would not poot her too hard {as she express'd it. 
31838 in Craven Gloss. 1868 AtKinsou Cleveland Gloss. 

Whitby Gloss., Pooat, to poke or probe into a hole. 

+,© Now gans pooating with a stick’, 1887 Holderness 

Oe Pe esto Poke about. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss.8.¥., 
€ the lire. 

+3. To crimp or form folds in (linen) with a 
Poting-stick; = Poke v! 3. Ols. 

1614 Svuvester Bethulia's Rescue v. ars See, how hee 

paints, frizzles, fashions him. 


pot-companion, hrother | 


| 
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4, In other dial. uses: see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Hence Ported ffi. a., crimped ; Po-ting v6/, sb.; 
po'ting-stiok, +(@) a wooden, iron, or bone 
instrument for crimping linen (0ds.); (8) diad, 
a stick for slirring clothes when boiling. 

t600 Kxup Mine Daies Wond. Cijb, A boy arm'd with 
a poating sticke. 1609 Hevwooo Srii. Troy wv, |, He.. 
weares a formall ruffe, A nosegay, set face, and a poted 
cuffe. a1693 Urgukarfs Rabelats ut. xxxvib 314 Having 
..a hucked Ruff, raised, furrowed, and ridged, with Ponting 
[sic] Sticks of the shape and fashion of small Organ Pipes. 
x892 Saran Hewert Peas. Sf. Devon 114 'Avee zeed tha 
poteing-stick, Mary? 

Pote, obs. form of Pur z. 

Pot-ear. [f. Por 56.1 + Ear 50.1] 

1. The ‘ear’ or handle of a pot. 

£1425 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 660/26 Hee anca, potere. 
Cath, Angt, 288/2 A Potte ere, ansa, ansula, 

2. Geol, (pl) See quot. 

3839 Murcuison Sréur. Syst. 1. ii. 18 The quarries. .ex- 
hibited the fotlowing beds of the Marlstone. 1. Lightish 
yellow micaceous sandstone full of Belemnites. 2. *Pot- 
ears’, hluish gray calcareous grit, quarried for troughs. 
3 ‘Pendle’, 

Pot-earth. [Por sd.1] Potter's earth, potter's 
clay; Geod. the Brick-EaRTH of the London basin. 

8644 Dicay Wat. Bodies xiv. § 18. 125 The richest of such 
earth, (as pott earth and marle) will with much fire grow 
more compacted. 1766 Entice London 1V. 201 All the 
hard crust of pot-earth..had been robbed by the potters. 
1906 Daily Chron. 28 Nov. 6/7 ‘To bridge over a weak spot 
frum which the early potters had abstracted all the pot 
earth or brick earth, as we now call it. 

Potecarie, -cary(e, variants of Poruecany., 

Poteen, potheen (petin, pppin). Also 9 
potsheen, potteen, pottheen. [a. Ir. poitin 
(potrin) ‘little pot’, dim. of Jota, puite Por sb): 
short for wisge pottin vere whisky ’.] Whisky 
distilled in Ireland in sinall quantities, privately, 
i.e. the produce of an illicit still. 

181a Maz. Encewortu Adsentce x, Potsheen, plase your 
honour ;—becaase it’s the little whiskey that’s made in the 
private still or pot ; and sheen, becaase it's a fond word for 
whatsoever wed like, and for what we have little of, and 
would make much of. 1820 Slackw, Mag. V1. 478 Whiskey 
too was made, They call’d Potheen, and sold so very cheap. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ Ml. x. 87 ' That is “ poteen ", 
Mr. Massingbred ', said the host. ‘It's the small still that 
never paid the Kinga farthing . 1885 Tennyson Tomorrow 
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| xvi, Yer Honour ‘ill give me a thrifie to dhrink yer health 


ia potheen, f 
. alirib, and Comd., as poteen still, whisky, 

1826 J. Banim O'Hara Tales I. xi. 273 Two (decamters] 
containing cold pottheen punch. ee MM. Donovan Dow. 
Econ, i. 73 The smell of what, in Ireland, is called potteen 
whiskey. 1833 Maravar ?. Stple xxxvi, There's a flaunty 
sort of young woman at the poteen shop there. 1903 W. B. 
Veats Celtic Twitight 148 He supplies the potheen-makers 
with grain from his own fields. 

Poteger, early form of PorTincER. 

+ Poteller, «. (sd.) Oés. Also 4 poteler, 5 
potteler, potler. [app. a. AF. *sotel/er, f. med. L. 
type *potellarts adj., f. potellus Portie.] Holding 
a pottle (qualifying fo¢ or the like); hence some- 


' times as sd. = Porrve-ror. 


1390 Earl Derby's Expedition (Camden) 18 Pro ij ollis 
coreis galoners, et pro vj ollis coreis potellers. 1392-3 féid. 
154, xij pottes galoners, viij pottes elers. 1489 Paston 
Lett. I. 483 Item, iij. pottelers of lether..,{tem, ij pottis 


| argenti potlers, 1465 Mann. 4 Housch. Exp. (Roxh.) 492, 


ij. pottes pottelers parselle gyltt, weyinge Ixv. unnces. 

+ Potelot. Obs. rare. [= G. pottloth, Du, pot- 
food Por-LEAD2.] Sulphuret of molybdenum. 

3828 in Weuster, citing Fourcray. 

Potence ! (pdcténs). [a. OF. potence, ad. L. 
fotentia power, f. potent-ent, pres. pple. of posse to 
be powerful or able: see -eNncE.] 

1. Power, ability, strength; = Porency 1. 

1413 Piller, Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxvi. 72 That he ne 
may it knowen as in potence that is aly power. 1596 
Datayapve wr. Lestie's Hist. Scot. x. 472 Tha quha onie 
did excet in wisdome, or potence. =) Gene: Crt. Gentiles 
t.1. iv, 22 His Potence, Prevalence, and Interest among the 
Canannites. 1767 Mas. S. Puxninctox Lett, WL. 153 That 
there is any other being,. .in the universe, which withstands 
the potence of God, 1850 Murs. Brownine Seraphin 1. 156 
Where the blind matter brings Au awful potence out of 
impoteuce. 1854 Emerson Lett, & Soc. Atms, Resources 
Wks, (Bohn) 11, t96 Men are made up of potences. 

b. = PorEency 1b. 

3871 B, Tavtor Faust (3875) 1. vi 11a And throngh thy 

frame the liquour’s potence fling. 
c. Sexual power, 

1885 Law Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 173 She... ayerred .. that 
he was impotent at the date of the ceremony... The appel- 
lant averred his potence. A : 

2. Degree of power or intensity. 

3817 Corerince Siog. Lit, xii (1882) 135, I shall venture 
to use potence, in order to express a Specific degree of 
a power, in imitation of the Algebraists. 18 ik W. 
Hasutron Afetaph. (1870) 11. xxv. 120 Derivative from the 
priocipte in its lower potence or degree. 1863 Masson in 
Reader 26 Sept. 5/2 This, then, is the first “‘potence ', as 
the Germans would call it, of chat self-culture which con- 
sists in the control of thought by and within itself. 

Potence? (pdwténs). Forms: 8 potans, 
(portance), 8-9 pot(t)jance, 6- potence. [. 
F. potence a crutch (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm. »; 
also applied to various T- or T-shaped objects, as 


POTENCY. 


a gibbet, an armorial charge, a tactical formation, 

the potence of a watch, ad. L. potentia power, 

Porence!, in med.L. a support (?), crutch. In 

sense 3, often written fot(/)ance. See Potent 56,1] 
tl. A cross or gibbet. Ods. 

€1§00 AMelusine 117 There is the potence or cros wheron 
the good thef Dysmas was crucefyed whan our lord was 
nayled to the Cros for our redempcion, isp Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxviii. 215 And, as { past, the Potence I espy, 

uhair the anoyntit Bischop hung todry. 18:6 KxatincE 
7 rav. 1, 80 note, Ooe feature disfigures the lan pe [in 
Catalonia]; the poteace, The gallows appears on every hill, 

b. Engineering. A supporting framework formed 
like a gallows. 

35g3 Sia H. Dovctas Afidit. Bridges (ed. 2? 362 A vertical 
frame, forming a potence, or gallows, was fixed upon each 
of the horizontal frames, with two iron rollers on the sume 
mits, over which the two suspension cables were passed. 

2. Watchmaking. A stud screwed to the top 
plate in which is made the bearing for the lower 
pivot of the verge; hence, any stud or fixtme 
supporting a bearing. Counter-potence, a stud in 
which the ope pivot of the verge plays. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1486/4 The Counter pottance [uispr. 

ttance) bath a tail that goeth a quarter of a circle. 1704 
Y. Hans Lex, Techn, 1, Potans, or Potence,a Part of a 

Watch. 1705 Dexuam in Lett, Lit, Men (Camden) 38 
One of these drilled stones they fix in the cock, the other in 
the bottom of the portance only 10 carry the ballance. 1727- 
41 Cuampers Cycl. sv. Watch-work, The potence, or 
pottance, which is the strong stud in pocket-watches, whereon 
the lower pivot of the verge plays. 1793 Trans. Soc. 
arts X. 219 Supported by two counter pottances upon the 
upper plate. 1835 J. Nictotson Operat. Mechanic 503 
The potence,..and small or counter poteuce.., that hold the 
Pivots of the balance-wheel, are small cocks seen in fig. 502, 
:-and are screwed to the top or upper plate within the 
frame. 1885 Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 329/t Take 
the potence, and. .screw it in its place upon the top plate. 

"13. Erron, for potent (Porent $6.11), Ods. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury wi. 24/1 The Crutch is of some 
termed..a Crich, but more usually a Crutch Staff, which by 
Old Sir Geffrey Chaucer, was called a Potence. . 

4. A military formation, ia which a line is lhiown 
out at right angles to the main body. 

1959 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 40/2 The left of the 
English..was formed to prevent that design in a manner 
which the military men call Potence, that is, in a body 
which presents two faces to the enemy, 1865 CariyLe 
Freak. Gt. xviu. viii. (1872) V1. 243 Friedtich's line ..shoots- 
out in mysterious Prussian ae in echelons, in poteaces, 
obliquely down the Janus-Hill side. 

5. (See quot.) 

1887 Frat. R. Archzol. inst. XLIV. 112 The Circular 
[cnlverhouses] were provided with a revolving machine, 
called a potence, by which all the nests could be conveniently 
got at in turn, 

6. attrib. in sense 2, as potence file, hole. 

1884 YA: Baitten Watch & Clock. 214 The size of the 
potence file most generally used is four inches long. /dfd. 
280 The body or arbor of the verge..viewed through the 
follower pons hole should be seen crossing the balance 
wheel hole of the dovetail. 

Potencé (pétéinse.), a. Her. Also potencie; 
impioperly potence. [a. F. pofencd, f. potence : see 
Porence®, Cf, Patonxce.) = Potent a2 

1572 Bossewett Armmorie w 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, with twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
potences of three peces d'Or. 60a Secaa Hon. Alit. 
§ Civ. u, xxvi. 105 ‘That every man.. should .. vpon 
their vppermost garment weare a hlacke Crosse, voided 
with a Crosse potence. 1611 Co1or., Potencé, de, like, or 
belonging, to a Gibbet, or Crutch; In Blason, potencie. 
1 n} Hacas Lex. Techn. \, Potent, or Potence, the 
Acrn for a Cross in Heraldry, formed into this Figure. 
385a Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 1. xviii. 193 Richard bore 
on his banners the cross potence and four doves of the Saxon 


Saint. 1894 [see Porznr a8}, 

Potency presi): ad. L. potentia power : 
see Potence! and -ENcy.] The quality of being 
potent. 


1, Power, ability to accomplish or effect something; 
inherent powerfulness or ae age authority. 

3539 Hen. VIII fasiruct. Nov.,¥ t's Wks. (1815) App. 517 
Being the end and victory oot in the multitude and tency, 
but io the hand of God. 1603 Saks. Meas. for At. u. it 
67, ] would to heauen I had your potencie, And ‘ou were 
Isabell. 1654 Nickolas Papers (Camden) 11. 14 twilbe a 
very t infamy and uobefittinge the potency of y' crowne. 
3663 Woon Liye Apr. (O.H.S.) 1. 473 Dt..Erbury 
turned out of his fellowship of Magd. Coll. hy the potency 
of Dr... Pierce the president. 1759 W. Mason Caractacas 
Poems (1774) 237 By the dread potency of every star.,We 
do adjure thee, 1850 Menivats Rom. Evep. (1865) Uf. xai, 
45x The renowned name became at once a charm of magic 
potency. 1877 Mrs. Ouirnant Alakers Flor. ii. 47 Inheriting 
the old potency of a great house. 1884 Law 7rmes 1 Mar. 
315/1 the decision. has likewise a tendency to limit the 
potency of garnishee pi lure. . 

b. Power to affect one physically; of liquor, elc.: 
overpowering or intoxicating quality; strength. 

1637 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Drinke § Welcome Titlesp., An 
especiall declaration of the potency, vertue, and operation 
of our English Ale. 1785 Saran Fiecpine Ophelia II. iv, 
The potency of..good October. 1786 tr. Bechford's Vathe 
(1883) 51 Suffocated by the potency of their exhalations, she 
was forced to quit the gallery. 1849 THackeray Peadennis 
xvii, You would tee ca ala . the very horse.. was affected 
by the potency of the drink. ips 

2. trausf. A person or body wielding power or 
influence; a being possessed of power ; a power. 

1645 W. Bar Sphere of Govt.i8 We may en Render 
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too much to Czsar, or Casars, Potentates or Patencies. 
174 Barrow's Wks., Pope's Suprem. v. 1. 669 Before his 
time the Roman Episcopacy had advanced it self heyond 
the priesthood intaa potency. 1887 C. J, Appey Eng. Ch. 
§ Bfs. 1. 119 A firm believer in ghosts, witches, fairies, and 
such other supernatural potencies. 4 

3. Capability of active development; potentiality, 
inherent capability or possibility. : 

1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 35 Books ..doe contain a 
potencie of life in them to be as active as that soule was 
whase progeny they are. 1645 Rutwerrorp 7ryal§ Tri. 
Faith vi. (1845) 72 A plant is a tree in the potency. 1874 
Tvnoaut Bedfast Address 55, 1. .discern in tbat Matter. .the 
pramise and potency of all terrestrial life. 

4. Degree of (latent) force. Cf. Potexce! 2. 
a@1691 Bove Hist. Air (1692) 97 Ta conclude readily, 
what potency the bubble has, by the change of the atmo- 
sphere’s weight, acquired or Jost. 1871 BLackie Four 
Phases 1. 71 The effects produced by this higher potency of 
the same force. 

Potenger, obs. form of PorrincER. 


Potent (palént), 56.1 and 2.2 [app, an altera- 
tion or variant of F. potence PoTence 2.] 
A. sé. +1. A crutch; a staff with a cross piece 


to lean upon; also fransf. a crozier. Obs. 

1362 Lana. P. Pd A. tx. 88 Dobest is a-boue bobe, And 
Bereb a Busschapes cros,..A pyk is in be potent to punge 
a-doun be wikkede. 741366 Cuaucen Rom. Rose 368 So 
old she was that she ne wente A fote, but it were hy potente. 
€ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 28 For be thryd fut 
hym warthis pen Haf a potent hym an to len. érd. xh. 
(Ninian) 495 His patent can [= gan] with hym ta Priuely, 
ore he wald ga [cf. 514 For-pi his stafe sone has he tan}. 
¢ 1420 Lyoa. Zhebes 1.1n Chaucer's Wks, (1561) 359 b/1 He 
taketh a patent, And on three feete, thus he goeth ayen. 
1480 Caxtan Ovid's Met, xiv. xii, He. .wente witha potente 
or stylthe on whyche he lened. 

b. fig. A support, stay. 
Obs. or arch. 

1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 9177 Thow art hys pyler & 
hys potent; And ellys he were Inpotent. ¢1430 — Afix. 
Poms (Percy Soc.) 240 Jhesu he my staff and my potent. 
1891 Stevenson /u South Seas (1900) 249 He was but wait- 
ing to capitulate, and looked ahout for any potent to relieve 
the strain, — 

+2. A gibbet. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1549 Compl. Scoé, xix. 162 [He] gart heyde them, and syne 
he gart hyng ther quartars on potentis at diverse comont 
passagis on the feildis. 

+3. A cross handle like the head of a crutch. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 337/1 Thereisan ather sort 
ah vee Dung Forks..without a Raspe, or Potent, on the 

ead. 

B. adj. Her, Having the limbs terminating iu 
potents or crutch-heads, as cross potent; formed 
by aseries of potents. Lotent (and) counter-potent: 
see COUNTER-POTENT, 

1610 Guittim J/feraldry i. vii. (1660) 82 He bears..a 
Crosse potent. 1725 Coats Dict. Her, Potent,..a Cross 
Patent, by reason af the Resemhlance its Extremities bear 
ta the Head of a Crutch. 1766-87 Poany Heraidry (ed. 4) 
Glass., Potent, a...said of a Cross terminating like a T, at 
its upper extremities, 1882 Cussans /7er. (ed. 3) 54 Potent 
is formed by a number of figures, bearing some resemblance 
to crutch-heads, arranged in horizontal lines,in the same 
manner as Vair. 1894 Parker's Gloss. Her., Potent,..aiso 
gives its name ta one of the heraldic furs, com of any 
metal and colour: this is, hawever, usually blazoned Potent 
counter potent, Lbid., Potentis alsoa nel ta the edge of 
an erdinary ar ta a line af division, though the latter bat 
rarely, 67d. s.v. Cross, Cross potent, written sometimes 
Sotence (fe, potencée) : so called because its arms terminate 
in potents,..ar like crutches. Also called a Jerusalem cross. 

Potent (pawtént), 2.1 and 5d.2  [ad. L. potens, 
-ent-em powerful, pres, part. of posse ( potts esse) to 
be powerful or able.] 

1. Powerful, possessed of great power; having 
great authority or influence; mighty: used of 
persons and things, with many shades of meaning, 
as the power implied is political, military, social, 
supernatural, moral, mental, etc. (Usually a poetic 
or rhetorical word, felt to be stronger than powerful.) 

1800 Priests of Peblis in Pinkerton Scot. Poems Repr, 
(1792) 1. 19 Than come he hame a verie potent man; And 
spousit Oue a michtie wyfe richt than. a1ggo in Dundar's 

‘oemes (S.T.S.} 324 The potent Prince of joy imperial, The 
he surmonting Empriour abone. 198 Sue. Ie: Ww, 
iv. iv. 89 The Doctor is well monied, and his icende erent 
at Court. 1603 Drayton Bar. IVars m. viii, Thus sits 
the great Enchauantresse in her cell,..With Vestal] fire 
her potent liquor warmes, 1630 2. Voknson's Kingd. & 
Comme. 84 The potentest state there, boasting af the 
bravery of 200. gallies, and eight or ten galleases. 1639 

N,N. tr, Du Bosg's Compl. Woman wu. 1 The wisest 
and potentest of men. 1667 Mitton P, Z, xu. 211 Moses 
once more his patent Rod extends Over the Sea. 1696 
Tate & Bravy Ps, viii. 7 They jointly own his potent 
Sway. xgir in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 164 
A smaller garrison held the town..against a potenter 
host. 1783 Cnasae Vilage 1. 282 A potent quack, lang 
vers'd in human ills, Who first insults a victim whom he 
kills. 1813 H. & J. Stn Horace in Lond. 38 Potent once 
at quoits and cricket, Head erect and heart elate. r8&80 

M¢Caatuy Own Times 1V. txii. 375 His influence and his 

name were potent in every corner of the globe. 1 W.L 

Cuowes Royal Navy 1. xi. 380 The danger of making any 
effort of the kind in face of a ‘potent’ fleet. 

b. Of reasons, principles, motives, ideas: Co- 
gent, effective, convincing, 
1606 Snans. Tr. § Cr. uit. iil, 192 But ‘gains? your priuacie 
The reasons are more potent and heroycall, 1679 coor! 
MAN Penit. Pard, 11. vi. (1713) 385 Fear..is neither so last- 


Cf. Crure sh 1c. 


ing a principle, nor so potent and effective a motive as hope. | 
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1782 Miss Bursev Cecilia vu. vi, An objection which, 
however potent, is single. 1875 Hewrs Soc. Press. iii. 51 
Ideas which should shiver into atoms some of our present 
most potent ideas. ‘ 7 : 
2. Having strong physical or chemical pi operties : 


as a potent solvent, drug, etc. 

171s Rowe Lady F, Gray 1. i. ag Is there no help in all 
the healing art, No potent juice ar drug to save a life So 
precious? “1786 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 113 The most 

tent and prohably the proper solvent of iron, is the vitrio- 

ic acid. 1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 242 
With respect to mercury, or any other potent remedy. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VU. 800 Of more potent remedies, 
salicylic ncid is perhaps the most ruliworthy. 

3. Possessing sexual power. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 149 Such a man..impo- 
tent awake, potent only in dreams. 

+ B. sé. Obs. 1. Power; a power. 

1siz ffelyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) U1. 56 To 

raise and honour you as well for the honaure that God 
hath doone ta you as for your noble potentes. 1631 
Celestina vn. 88 Such a peerelesse Potent, a commanding 
Pawer, as thy inperiaus unparaleld beauty ! 

2. One who has power or authority; a potent 
person; a potentale. 

1595 Snaks. Yohn ni. i. 3 Cry hauocke kings, back tothe 
stained field You equall Patents, fierie kindled spirits, 1642 
W. Biro Afag. Honor 8 There be other Potents under the 
King, which are called Barons. 

3. A mililary warrant or order, 

16z2 F. Marnnam Sk. War us. vi, 103 The Victuall- 
Master..may send forth his warrants or potents for the 
bringing in of all manner of victualls at their ardinary 
izes, 1689 G. Wacker Siege of Derry 15 A Fortnight 
ater, we receiv’d a Potent ta Starch taSt. Johnstown. 1690 
J. Mackenzie Siege London-Derry 5/2 The Potent being 
inare narrowly inspected, was found defective. 

Potent, @.2: sce after Potent 56.1 

tPotentacy. Oés. [f. Porentats: see -acy.] 

The state or rule of a potentate ; supreme power, 

1576 Fuemtnc Panopl, Epist. 357 The usurping poten- 
tacie, and outragions rule af thundering ‘I'yraunts. 1681 

Whole Duty Nations 14 Vheir Interests..are preserved and 
kept distinct, as these are often allowed ta be under some 
conquering Potentacy. 1701 Brevertey Glory of Grace 48 
That, in which the Supreme, the Infinite Wisdom, Holi- 
ness, Dominion, Potentacy, hath placed its Glory. 

Potentate (porténteit), sd. (2.) Also 4-6 
potentat, [ad. L. fotentdius (t-stein) power, 
dominion, in late L. a potentate (whence FI, 
potentat), §. potens Potent a.l; see -ate},] 

1, A person endowed with independent power; 


a prince, monarch, ruler. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 30 Til 3¢ alan wil be potentats in pe 
kirk. @ 1548 Haut Chron., Hen, V 81 b, No potentate was 
more piteous nor lorde more bounteous. | 1591 Snaxs, 
1 Aen, V1, m1. ii. 136 But Kings and mightiest Potentates 
must die, Far that’s the end of humane miserie. 1667 
Mitton P. Z, v. 706 All ahey’d The wanted signal, and 
superior voice Of thir great Potentate. 1769 Gray /rstadia- 
zion Ode 37 High potentates and dames of rayal birth. 1867 
Freeman WV. C. 1.11. 399 The mightiest poteatate of the East, 

2. A powerful city, state, or body; = Power 6b. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 94 Carthage grew so great 
a Patentate, that (etc.]. rz19 W. Woon Surv. Trade 325 
The best Security against any future Designs or Attempts 
fram the French, or any other Potentate. 1855 Macautav 
Hist, Eng. xviii (V. 130 Nothing indicated that the East 
India Company wauld ever become a great Asiatic potentate. 

+B. adj. Powerful, ruling. Ods. 

1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. Ixv. 54 This spider hath 
vsurpedlie grawne Te potentate state, 3597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 50/2 Thase mighty and potentat 
Lordes. 1648S. Faircroucn Prisoner's Praises, etc. (1650) 
39 Execute..the spirit of mortification upon your potentate 
and predominate sins. 

Potented, « Jr. [f. Porenr sd.) +-rp2, 
(See quots.) So || Potentée a. 

¢ 1828 Beaav Excycl, Herald. i. Gloss., Potented, ov Poten- 
2ée, ordinaries are sa termed when the outer edges are formed 
into potents, differing from what is called potent counter. 
Sotent, which is the forming of the whole surface of the 
ordinary into potents and couvnterpotents like the fur. 
lbid., Bend poteutée, like the bend patée, is formed hy one 
limb of the cross potent issuing from the sides. 1830 Rosson 
Brit. Herald \1, Potented, or Potentée, 1889 in Ewin 
Heraldry 103/2, x F 

|Potentia, [L., = power.] /# potentia = in 
Posse: see |] In 21. 

601 A. Coptey Answ. Let, Yesuited Gent. 26 No com- 
pleate head in esse hut anly in poteutia. 

Potential (petenfal), a. and sé. Also 4-6 
-encial(l. (ME. potenciall, ad. late L. potentialis 
(Albertus Magnns a 1250, but cf. potentialiter adv. 
sth ¢., Sidon.), f. potentia PoTENCY +-AL3 so OF. 
Potencial (14-15th c. in Godef.), mod.¥. potentiel.] 

A. adj. 1. Possessing potency or power; potent, 
powerful, mighty, strong; commanding. Now rave. 

61488 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 360 The myght of the fadires 
potenciall deite. @%529 SHELTON Prayer to father 2 
Celestial Father, potencial God of myght. 1604 Snaxs. O7h. 
1, ii. 13 The Magnifico is much belou'd, And hath in his 
effect a voice potentiall As double as the Dukes. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 683 The bark, when sufficiently 
masticated, operates as a very potential purge and emetic. 
1860 Mitt Kepr. Govt. (1865) 19/1 The nation as a whale, 
and every individual composing it, are without any potential 
voice in their own destiny, 

2, Possible as opposed to actual; existing 27 
posse or in a latent or undeveloped state, capable of 
coming into being or action ; latent. 


an actuall or a potential fall from the state of grace. 
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1398 Trevisa Burth. De P. RK. xix. viii. (Bodl MS.), 
Potencial }izt bat is in a bodie ned!cd and derke passep not 
to worke in dede but hi comynge of auteward lizt. 1626 
Prysne Perpet. Regen. Man's Est, 262 Vhis..cannot imply 
1657 
S. Purcuas Pod. Flying-{us. v ii. 3 The Worm or Potential 
Bee. 1766 Bracnstone Comm, M1. xvi. 261 When he 
[a sole corporation] dies or resigns, thaugh there is na 
actual owner of the land till a successor be appointed, yet 
there is a legal, potential awnership, subsisting in con- 
templation of law. 4861 Kent Comm. Amer. Law (1873) 
IL, xxxix. 468 The thing sold must have an actual or 
potential existence. 1872 NicHotson Sol. 15 Life may 
remain in a dormant or ‘potential’ condition for an appar= 
ently indefinite length of time. 1897 IWestw:. Gaz. 1a Man 
oe he ships..put out uader steam, running eight or nine 
throughout the night to avoid potential torpedoes. 

3. Aled. Potential cautery, un agent which 
produces the same effects on the skin as an actual 
cautery or red-hot iron. So potential corrosive. 

€ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 305 He knowip not pe difference 
bitwixe a cauterie bat is clepid actuel & potencial. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 37 Be We vse nowe 
in these dayes potentialle corrosiues. 1612 WoooaLy Surg. 
fate Wks. (1653) go In which case..a potential Canstick 
medicament..is convenient. 1696 Puiutirs (ed. 5), Potentiad 
Cautery..is that which is perform’d with Limestone or 
other Camis Droggs. 1758 J. S.tr. Le Dran's Observ, 
Surg. (1771) 174, U prefer the Potential Cautery, such as the 
Lapis Infernalis, ar the Mercurial Water. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Potential cautery, nitrate of silver..or Potassa fusa, 
as distinct from the Aczuad cautery, ar red-hot iron. 

4. Gram. That expresses potentiality or possi- 
bility : Zotentéal mood, a name sometimes given to 
the subjunctive mood, when used to express possi- 
bility ; the subjunctive mood used potentially. 

tn French Grammar, sometimes applied to the Conditional 
(aurais, je serais, etc.). 

(1524 Linacre De Emendata Siructura Latini Serimonis 
(ed. Paris 1550) 30 Potentialem vocamus, quem Graeci per 
av coniunctionent & verbum duplicis modi, alias indicatini, 
alias aptatiui, explicant J 

1§30 Pauscr. {ntrod. 31 Modes: every parfyte verbe hath 
vi, the indicatyve, imperatyve, optatyve or potenciall, the 
subjunctyve, the condicionall, and the infynityve. 612 
BrinsLey Pos. Parts (1669) 31 How know you the Potential 
Mood? It sheweth an ability, will, or duty to da any 
thing. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1 Potentiat Mood in 
Grammar, ts the same in form with the Subjunctive; but 
differs in this, That it hath always Implied in it, either 
Possum, Volo, or Debeo; as Roget Quis, that is, Rogare 
4 festa Man may ask. 1824 L. Murrav Zug. Gran, (ed. 5) 

+ M4. 4117 That the Patential Mood shauld he separated 
fram the subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and 
confusion which are produced by their being blended 
together, and from the distinct nature af the twa moods; . 
the former of which may be expressed without any condi- 
tion, supposition, etc. 1837 G. Prituirs Syriac Gram. 111, 
The tenses, especially the future, either alone or in con- 
nectian with ane or more particles, in many cases express a 
potential, subjunctive, or hypothetical sense, 1876 Masos 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 60 To these moods [Infinitive, Indica- 
tive, Imperative, Subjunctive] maay grammarians add the 
Potential Mood, meaning hy that mood certain combina. 
tions af the so-called auxiliary verbs way, night, can, could, 
must, with the infinitive mood. This is objectionable. 


b. With humorous play on sense 2. 

1680 T. Jorpan London's Glory 2 [Followed by] all Lord 
Mayors in the Potential Mood. 1843 Byron Yuan xt 
xxxv, By those who govern in the mood potential. 

5. Physics. &. Potential function: a mathe- 
matical fanction or quantity by the differentiation 
of which the force at any poiut in space arising 
from any system of bodies, etc. can be expressed. 
In the case in which the system consists of separate 
masses, electrical charges, etc., this quantity is 
equal to the sum of these, each divided by ils 
distance from the point. 

tntroduced in 1828, be Green, with special reference to 
electricity. Now usually called simply focential (see B. 4). 

1848 G. Green Applic. Math. Anal. to Electr. § Magn. n 
Math. Papers (1871) 9 Nearly all the attractive and re- 
pulsive forces .. in mature are such, that if we consider any 
material point J, the effect, in a given direction, of all the 
forces acting upon that point, arising from any system of 
hodies S Gater consideration, will be expressed by a partial 
differential of a certain function of the co-ardinates which 
serve to define the point’s position in space. The considera- 
tion of this functian is of great importance in many in- 

uiries...We shall often have occasion to speak of this 

‘unction, and will therefore, for abridgement, call it the 

atential function arising from the system S. 188z Mixcuin 

nipl. Kinemat. 135 The function ¢ is called the potential- 
function of the strain, and the curves obtained by varying 
the constant in the equation ¢ = C are called curves of equal 
potential. — J 

b. Potential energy. encrgy existing in a post- 
tional form, not as motion: see Enerey 6. 

Introduced by Rankine in 1853, potential heing opposed 
ta actual, as m sense 23 Thomson and Tait substitut 
kinetic for actual, making potential energy the apposite of 
Rinetic energy. The Latin expression vis potentiatis had 
been used hy the two Bernoulfis and Euler a 5759. 

(1744 Evuter Jfethodus inveniend? lineas curvas, etc 246 
Quamobrem cum vir celeherrimus.. Daniel Bernoulli miht 
indicasset se aniversam vim, quae in lamina elastica incur 
a nna uadam formula quam vii potentialem 
appellat complecti 2.) a4 
a WwW Raxwave Pransform, Energy in Sci. Papers (881) 
203 By the occurrence of such changes, actual energy dis- 
appears, and is replaced hy Patential or Latent Energy’ 
which is measured by the product of a change of state into 
the resistance against which that change is made. (The 
vis viva af matter in mation, thermametric leat, radiant 
heat, light, chemical nection, and electric currents, are forms 


POTENTIALITY. 


of actual energy; amongst those of potential energy are 
those of the mechanical powers of gravitation, elasticity, 
chemlcal affinity, statical electricity, aud magnetism. 1866 
Oouno Anim Chem. fhe We may thus render muscular 
force latent in a stretched bowstring, raised cannon-ball, 
or other iastrument, for any length of time. This latent 
force is generally spoken of as potential energy, while the 
active force exertable at any moment by the age arrow 
or falling ball constitutes its actual or dynamicenergy, 1868 
Tuomson & Tait &lem, Dynamics 74 he (potenthel energy 
of a conservative system, in the configuration which it has 
at any instant, is the amonat of work that its mutual forces 
perform during the passage of the system from any one 
chosen configuration to the configuration at the time 
referred to. 1875 Gances tr. Hermann’s Elem. Hum. 
Paysiot. Wotrod. s+ The human body..is an organism in 
which, by the chemical change of its constituent parts, 
potential is converted into Ainctic energy. 18976 Tait Kec. 
Adv. Phys. Se. (1885) 364 Excellent instances of potential 
energy are supplied by..the wound up ‘weights’ of a 
clock.., by gunpowder, the chemical affinities of whose 
constitueats are called into play by a spark [etc.}. 1881 
Maxwett £éectr. & Magn. (ed. 2) I. 16 Lo determine the 
value of the potential energy when the magnet is placed in 
the field of farce expressed by this potential. A 

B. sé. t+ 1. A potential agent, a thing that gives 
power. Ods. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Potentials, things apt to breed or 
give power, streagth or ability. 

2. That which is possible, opposed to what is 
actual ; a possibility. 

1817 Coteaipce Biog. Lit. I. xii. 245 The potential works 
én them, even as the actuad works on them ! 1883 Eorasuet 
Life Fesus (ed. 6) 1. 634 With this belief onr highest thoughts 
of the potential for humanity. .are conan 1889 J. M. 
Rosrerson £ss. Crit. Alethod 92 The faculty..must be 
held to reach its highest potential, on the side uf literature, 
in the case of personal gift cultivated by a literary life. 

3. Gram. Short for Potential mood: see A. 4. 

4. Physics, Short for potential function: see 
A. 5a. Hence, the amount of energy or quantity 
of work denoted by this, considered as a qnality 
or condition of the matter, electricity, etc., in 
question. See quots. 

(‘Potential as the name of a function was undouhtedly 
introduced by Gauss in 1840 ' (G. F. Becker in Armen. Fral, 

Sef. 1893, Feb. 97) (Cf. Gauss Adigem. Lehrsdlce d. 

uadrals a, Buiraine Whs. 1877 V. 203 Zur bequemern 
Mandhabung.. werden wir ans erlauben dieses / mit eiacr 

besonderen Benennung zu belegen, und dic Grésse das 
Potential der Massena, worauf sie sich bezieht, nennen.)) 

1828 G. Green On Applic. Math. Anal, etc. in Math, 
Papers (18971) 32 This eqnation is remarkable on account of 
its simplicity and singularity, seeing that it gives the value 
of the potential for any point 4‘, within the surface, when V7, 
its value at the surface itself, is known, together with [etc.]. 
1853 Sia W. Tomson in Philos. ag. Ser. v.V. 288 note, 
The potential at any point in the neighbourhood of or 
within a charged body is the quantity of work that would 
be required to bring a unit of positive electricity from an 
infinite distance to that point if the given distribution of 
electricity remained unaltered. 1865 R. M. Feacuson 
Electr, (1870) 277 Instead of the word tension, nsed with 
reference to the work that can be effected by a charge 
when openly insulated, or electro-motive force, the word 
potential is now used. 1867 Thomson & Tarr Nat. Philos. 
(1883) 41. 29. § 483 This function [the potential] was intro- 
duced for gravitation by Laplace, but the name was first 
given to it by Green, who nay almost be said to have in 
1828 created the theory, as we now have it. /d/d. § 485 
The Potential at any point, due to any attracting or repel. 
ling body, or distribution of matter, is the mutual potential 
energy between it and a unit of matter placed at that point. 
1876 Parece & Sivewricut Telegraphy § Potential auiplies 
that function of electricity which determines its motion from 
one point to another. And the difference of potential, which 
determines the amount of this motion, is called electro- 
motive force. 18979 G. Pauscorr Sp. Velephone 37 ‘The 
difference .. of magnetic potential existing between the 
diaphragm and the core is increased. 1881 Maxwett 
Electr. & Magn, 4.76 Potential, in electrical science, has 
the same relation to Electricity that pressure, in Hydro- 
statics, has to fluid, or that temperature, in Thermodynamics, 
hasto Heat. 188: Jexkin Electr. 51 The effect of contact 
in producing or maintaining difference of potentials, 1894 
Pall Mall G. 4 Feb. 6/3 (Mr. Tesla’s demonstration.) 
Currents of these extremely high potentials appear to be 
absolutely without effect upon the human organism. 1902 
Stoane Stand, Electr. Dict. (ed. 3), The magnetic potential 
at an pert of a magnetic field expresses the work which 
would be done by the magnetic forces of the field on a 
positive unit of De pcetism as it moves from that point to an 
infinite distance therefrom.,.It is the exact analogue of 
absolate electric potential. 

attrib. 1896 Acadeuty 11 Apr. 399/2 The rate of leak... was 
no greater when the potential ditference was s00 volts than 
when it was 5. 1898 Engineering Mae. XVI 101 ‘High 
potential * electrical heat for irons, broilers, chafing dishes, 
and local applications. /dfd. 104 To run an engine dynamo 

+,t0 furnish high potential heat and light. 

Potentiality (petenfix'liti). [ad. med.L. 
Potentiaiitas (Albertus Magnus, @1250), f. fo- 
tential-ts; see prec. and -1TY. So F. potentialité.] 

1, The quality of being powerful or having power: 
see POTENTIAL @, 1, 

1627 Hanewit. Afol. 1. ii. 70 ‘ Habent aliquid poteatiali- 
fatis admixtum ’, as Lyra speakes, they have some kinde of 
Potentiality (I know not how otherwise to render his word) 
mixed with them. 1656 Hoases Liberty, Necess. § Chance 
266 Nor do I understand what derogation it can be to 
the Divine perfection, to attribute to it Potentiality, that 
is (in English) Power. 18zo Coreaipos Lett, Covers. ete, 

+ 133, | have the power, the potentiality of walking. 1875 
Stusns Const. Hist, 11. xvii. 514 An unlimited and uoim- 
Paired potentiality of sovereignty. rf 

. esp. The state or quality of possessing latent 
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power or capacity capable of development inlo 
activity; possibility of action or active existence: 
opposed to actuality: see VOTENTIAL a, 2. 

16a5 Jacuson Creed v. xiv. § a That potentiality or apti- 
tude which the son) hath to be linked, and made one xnb- 
stance with the body. 1653 H. More comet Cabbnal, (1713) 
tr By Earth you are to understand, the Potentiality or 
Capability of the Existence of the outward Creation. 1781 
Jounson Apr. in Boswell, We are not here to sell a parcel 
of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice, 1855 Bain Senses § /n/. ut. 
i. $37 (1864) 378 The mental conception that we have of 
empty space, 1s scope for movement, the possibility or 
potentiality of moving. 1862 Dana Max. Geol. 599 Charac- 
teristics before only foreshadowed, or existing only in 
potentiality, come out into full expression. ; 

b. With a and pl. Aninstance of this quality ; 
a capacity or possibility, or a condition, thing, or 
being In which it is embodied. 

1668 Howe Aless, Righteous (1825) 44 By the former it 
hath a potentiality, by the latter au habitude in reference 
thereunto. 1690 ne i 
Tn this looser sense, I crave leave to be understood, when 1 
name any of these Potentialities amongst the simple Ideas, 
which we recollect in our Minds, when we think of particular 
Substances. 12855 H. Srencen Princ. Psychol. (1872) V1. 
Vite vi. 586 To the joy of liberty regained there are massed 
together the potentialities and gratifications in general, 1862 
— First Prine. 1 ii. $11. 33 The self-creation of such a po- 
tential universe would involve over agaia the difficulties here 
stated—would imply behind this potential universe a more 
remote potentiality. 1875 Encycl. Brit. 11. 522/1 The seed 
is the potentiality of the plant, 1879 Huxiey //asne iii. 85 
The conversion, by unknown causes, of these innate poten- 
tialities into actual existences. 

3. Lélectr. = PoTeNTIAL sd. 4. rare. 

1898 Alibutt’s Syst Afed. V. 857 The individual, through 
whose body there is passing an electric current of not too 
high potentiality, generally experiences pain. 

Potentialize (pete nfalaiz), v. (f. Porestian 
+-IzE.] ¢rans. To make potential, give potenti- 
ality to; spec. in reference to energy, To convert 
into a potential condition. Hence Pote-ntialized 
ppl. a, Potentializing 74/56; Potentializa’- 
tion, the action of making potential. 

3856 P. Famaaten Prophecy u. iu. iv. 431 note, The six 
highly eutialized—three times repeated (666) is the 
atiost that could be assigned him for a symbolical indica- 
tion of his nature—this is the number of his name. 1865 tr. 
Strauss’ New Life Fesus (1, m. Ixxix. 273 Neander's 
attempt to substitute a mere potentiatization of the water 
for vinous properties. 1886 Amer. Jrni. Sci. Ser. i. 
XXXI. 120 At the extreme configurations of any simple 
vibration, the energy. of the simple movement is entirel 
potentialized. 1889 Vature 3 Oct. 562/1 Witha given metal, 
there is large potentializing in the first stages of strain, and 
large dissipation in the final stages. 


Potentially (pote nfali), adv. 
a. + -LY%,] 

1. Powerfully, mightily; acathoritatively. Now 
rare. 

1549 in Foxe A. & Al. (1583) 1381/2 The wordes of 
holy scripture doe worke theyr effectes potencially and 
thorowly by the mighty operation of the spirite of God. 
1656 Brouxt Glossogr., Potentially, powerfully, mightily, 
substantially, effectually, 1878 B. Haate Afan on Beach 
ii. 53 ‘That settles the whole matter then,’ said Bessie 
potentially. ; A 

2. In a potential or possible manner or state ; in 
potentiality, possibility, or capability: opposed to 
actually, 

61430 Art eet 15 Scithe Boice in Arsemetrike, that 
vnyte potencially is al nonibre, and none in act. 1597. M. 
tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 39b/a The matter applyed 
on the bodye, actnallye combureth or potentiallye, wher- 
fore they are called actuall or potentialle Canteryes. 1614 
Seroen Titles Hon. Pref. Biv, It's thought, that, in the 
Seed are alwaies potentially seuerall indiuidnating Qualities 
derin’d from diuers of the neere ancestors. 1 if UcKEA 
Lt. Nat, (1834) 1. 29a The doctrine of atoms actually, if not 

tentially, indivisible. a 182a Suettey Def Poetry Essays 

Lett. (Camelot Class.) 29 ‘The first acorn..contained all 
oaks potentially. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 61 Every Concept 
must denote some existing object,—existing, that is, either 
really or potentially. | 

3. In the potential mood. rare. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xlv, Imperative mood, present 
tense: Do not thou go home, let him not go home, let us 
not go home.,.Then, potentially: I may not and I cannot 
go home, oe 

So Pote-ntialness, potentiality. 

1668 Witkins Read Char. 28 Potentialness, Reversion, 
may, can, 1747 Battey vol. U1, Pofentiainess, Powerfulness, 
Efficacy. : 

Potentiary. vonce-wd, [After PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY.} One possessing power to act. 

1854 THacteaay Nevwcomes xxx, The last great potentiary 
had arrived who was to take part in the family congress. 

Potentiate (potenfiet), v. [f. L. potentia 
power + -ATE3, In quot. 1817 after Ger. fo- 
se 

1. évans. To endow with power or potency. 

1817 Cotenipce Siog. Lit. xii. (1882) 135, 1 have even 
hazarded the new ver tenziate, with its derivatives, in 
order to express the combination or transfer of powers, 1820 
— in Lit, Rem. (1839) 1V. 137 Of such exertions..1 do not 
believe a human soul capable, unless substantiated and 
snccessively potentiated by an especial divine grace. r6az—48 
Haze Guesses (1859) 430 The true ideal is the individual, 
purified and potentiated, the individual freed from every- 
thing that is not individual in it. 


2. To make possible, 


[f. Porentiau 
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POTERIUM. 


1865 Lnelishn. Slag. Jan. 51 Before a language can 
arrive at that maturity which potentiates a strict art of come 
elie it must pass through every intermediate phase 
rom the formless to the regular. 

Yicnce Potentiated J//. a.; Potentiation, the 
nection of potentiating, endowment with power. 

21834 Cotertoce Noles & Lect. (1849) 1. 94 The energies 
of intellect..in a rich and more potentiated form. 1840 
J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 31 That potentiation of living 
existence, which we name nnitnated. 1847 — Afentad Dyna. 
mics 10 This individuality .. which consists in a higher 
potentiation-and happier combination of the human powers. 
1851 .V. Brit, Rev. No. 70. 377 A highly potentiated feeling 
of human brotherhood, 

Potentil. rere. Anglicized form of ucxt. 

1884 Mitten J¢ant-n., Potentil, Marsh, Putentilla Co- 
warum (Comarum palustre), 1906 Daily Chron. 4 May 
6/7 Tormentil and potentil are opening in the woods. 

| Potentilla (péténtila). Zor. [med.L. fo- 
tentidfa, {, L, potens, -ent-em Votest + dim. -#d/a ; 
applied @ 1500 to the Garden Valerian or Pha; in 
16th c. to Lotentitla anserina, whence adopted by 
Linnaeus as name of the genns.] An extensive 
genus of Xosacex, comprising herbs and under- 
shrubs, of which the Silverweed, Cinquefoil, und 


Tormentil are common British species. 

[e 1300 Simon Januensis, Amantilla, potentilla, fu, valle- 
riana idem. c14so A dpita (Anecd. Oxon) 150 Portentilla, 
amantilla idem. /dfd. 69 Fx, ualeriana, amantilla, ueneria, 
portentilla.] 1548 “f'urser Narnes of ferdes Hiv, Porten- 
tilla or as some write Potentilla, is named also Tanacetum 
syluestre..in englishe wylde Tansey. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. dix. 86 1706 Pautitrs, Potentilia, (Lat.) wild ‘Tansey or 
Silver-weed ; an Iferb so call'd from its admirable Virtues. 
1976 WirneetnG Brit. Plants (1796) 1). 477 Which confirms 
ihe opinion of those who maintain that Potentilla and ‘for- 
inentilla are not distinct genera. 1867 HI, Macmitcan Srdle 
Teach. ii. (1870) 30 Golden genms and potentilas gleamed 
like miniature suns. 1883 & ALLEN In Longm. Alag. 306 
‘The potentillas are a group of very lowly aad primitive roses. 


Potentiometer (potenfigm/ta:). [f 1. po- 
fentia power (with allusion to PoTENTIAL sd. 4) + 
-METER.] An instrument for nicasuring differences 
of clectrical potential. 

1881 W. G. Avams in Mature ot Apr. 582 The electro- 
meter or potentiometer niethod, in which the difference of 
potential between two points in the circnit with a given 
resistance between them is directly measured. 1897 W. C. 
Fisnxn (¢/t/e) The Potentiometer and its adjuncts, 1906 
Athenzum 27 Oct. §17/3 The various methods of measuring 
resistances and a description of the uses of the potentiometer. 

+ Potentional, a. Oés. rare—', Erroneous 
forin for PorenTiAL. 

1651 Farxcu Distil/, v. 162 Then..the carth..did specifi. 
cate that potentionall salt..into a nitrous salt. 

Potentite (porténtait). [f L. fotent-em 
Potent @2.f+-1TE1 4.) Name of an explosive. 

1883 V. 1). Majexpte in Staudard 19 Apr. 5/6 Explosives 
(such as dynamite, blasting gelatine, . tonite, potentite, and 
detonators), 1884 Kyicut Dict, Aleck. Suppl., Potentite, 
an explosive used in the Cumberland and Furness mines. 

Potentize, v. [f. L. potent-em powerful + 
“12k, alter G, folenzi(e ren to potentiate.] rans. To 
make potent; sec. to develop the power of (a medi- 
cine) by trituration or succussion; =DyNaMizE, 

1857 Dunctrson Med. Dict. s.v. Dynamic, By certain 
processes, called, in the aggregate, dynamization and 

tentizing, the dynamic powers of a medicine may be set 
he aad developed—as by shaking the bottle in which the 
article is contained. 1881 J. G. Grovea in Eacyct, Brit. 

XII. 1297/1 The most characteristic feature of Hahnemann’s 
practice—the ‘potentizing ', ‘dynamizing ', uf medicinal sub- 
stances. 1892 E. Havcuron in #cho x Sept. 2/5 Some 
brand-new microbe, alive and kicking, is to be duly dis. 
tiled and potentised, until asingle drop of his juice, squirted 
under the skin of your back, will enable you to dely the foul 
fiend now, henceforth, and for ever. 

Potently (peténtli), adv. [f. Potent a? + 
-LY%.] Ina potent manner ; pore, mightily. 

1558 Kxox Firs? Blast (Arb.) 38 With these women, I say, 
did God worke potentlie, 1613 Suaxs. Hen. Vids, ¥. i 135 
You are Potently o| ‘d, and with a Malice Of as great 
Size. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xvii. rag The 
Air having more room..does less potently press upon the 
subjacent Mercury. 1740 Westev IV&s, (1872) I. 265 Idle 
tales, which they now potently believe. 1884 W. S. Litty 
in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 261 A new conception .. destined 
most potently to infinence the structure of society. 

Po'tentness. rare—°. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being potent; potency; might. 

3727 Baivev vol. 11, Potentness, mightiness, powerfulness. 

Porter. rare. Also 7 -our. [app. fi L. pot-dre 
to drink, or péd?-ws drink +-ER1; but cf. Porrer 
56.2] A drinker, a toper. ; 

1657 Hower. Londinop. 392 They ingpire after Potours, 
Panders, and Bawds. 1900 Daily Mews 13 Jan. 5/7, 3 fear 
I have given myself into the hands of the Philistines, 
whether they be total abstainers or good honest ‘ poters ©. 

Potere, obs. form of Pot-EAn. — 

| Poterium (petieriim). Bot, [L. poterium, 
a, Gr. tornprov drinking-cup, wine-cup; also, name 
of a shrub, (The mod. application is said in 
Treas. Bot. \o refer to the use of the Salad Burnet 
in flavouring Cool tankard.)] A genus of her- 
baceons plants of N.O. Rosacea; Salad Burnet, 

t Grrarpe /erdal mt. xxiii, 1143, 1 haue sowen the 
seede of Poterion in April which 4 receiued.., that grew in 
my garden two yeres togither, and after perished by some 
inischance. 1706 Pinuuirs, Pofertwnr,..a sort of Thistle. 


POTESTAL. 


1753 CuamBens Cycé. aa Poterium,a word used by many 
for the prickly pimpernel 

Poteron, variant of Porroy Qés. 

Pote'stal, a. rare. [irreg. f. next + -ab.] Of 


or pertaining to potestas: see next, 3. ae 

1880 Murra#Eap Gazus tv. $78 Of opinion that my action is 
only suspended while the child or slave is in my Aotestas, 
becanse 1 cannot proceed against myself, but that it revives 
on the potestal relationship coming to an end, 

|| Potestas (pete'stees). Pl. potestates (-2tiz). 
[L. foteséas power, used in certain connexions.] 

+l. Ady. = Powsr 54.1 11. Obs. 

1656 Hosnes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 330 The roots and 
potestates themselves. 1675 Cottins in Rigand Corr. See. 
Aten (1841) 1. 223 They will both ascend to the 18th potestas 
of the unknown symbol. ; > 

+2. Chemical or pharmaceutical power ; active 


principle; = Essence sd. 9. Obs. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 290 That Potestates or Powers 
of things are as if they were the Nature. 1694 — Zate's 
Dispens. (1713) 152/1 After the same Manner..prepare the 
Potestates or Powers of other Vegetable Productions. 

3. Roman Law. The power or authority of the 
head of a family over those depending on him; 
esp. parental authority. 

1870 Asoy & Wacker tr. Gaius 1. § 109. 35 Whereas hoth 
males and females may be in our fofcséas, females alone 
come into manus. 1880 [see Potesrat]. 

(ad. L. 


t Po'testate. Os. Also 5-6 -at. 
potestas, -dlent power, a ruler, supreme magistrate, 
So OF. potestat (learned form = pop. poustee) ; It. 
podestd, The pl. potestates is uniform with the pl. of 
Potestas, and sometimes indistinguishable from it.] 

1. A person possessed of power over others; 
a superior, potentate, ruler, lord. 

¢1380 Wvcuir IVés. (1880) 229 Eche man owip to be snget 
to heizere potestatis, bat is to men of heise power. ¢ 1380 — 
Sed. Wks. TIL. 297 Wilt pon uot drede pe potestate? ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sompn. T. 309 Whilom ther was an Irons 
potestat. c1470 Henrvson Mor. Fad. vi. (Lion & Mouse) 
xxxvii, Ane prince or empriour, Ane potestate, or 3it ane 
king with croun. 1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 33 
Lawfull for the potestates, the nobilitie, the gentrie [etc.]. 
1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. 120 Some Potestats are 
queint men. @ 1678 Wooonean Joly Living (1688) 29g They 
always giving a_relation, or account..to their superior 
potestates, or to God. , . 

2. Rendering fofeséas in the Vulgate (Eph. vi. 
12, 1 Pet. ili. 22), applied to a spiritual (angelic 
or demonic) ‘ power’, 

1382 Wyveur £44, vi. 12 Ajens the princes and potestatis, 
ajens gouernonrs of the world of thes derknessis. 1520 M. 
Niseer 1 eter iii. 22 Angels, potestatis, and virtues, ar 
made suhiectis to him. 1542 Brecon Pathw. Praye? xxv. 
Lij b, It is ao maa nor Aungel, hut God..whome the 
angelike potestates do reuerently feare. 1582 N.T. (Rhent.) 
Lpd, i. 21 Aboue al Principalitie and Potestate and Power, 
and Dominion. c1610 Women Saints 195 They lyuing 
with flesh, like vnto the Potestates who want bodies, are not 
oppressed with the hurden of their bodie. 

. Spec., in medizeval angelology, a member of 


the sixth order of angels: see ORDER sé. 5. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255 b/2 The pryncypates armo- 
nysed, The potestates harped, Chernbyn and Seraphyn 
songen lonynges and preysynges. 1584 R. Scor Discov. 
Wacker, xv. viii. (1836) 337 ‘Thrones, dominions, principats, 
potestats, virtutes, atenges and seraphim. 

3. The chief magistrate in medizval Italian towns 
and republics: =PoprestAb; érams/. a chief magi- 
strate in certain Turkish towns. 

r456 Ste G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 208 A nobte 
marchand of Paris suld pas hefore thatr Potestate of 
Florence. 1470-85 Matory Arthur v. viii. 174 Whan ye 
shal come to Rome to the potestate and all the counce ie 
and Senate. a1548 Hatt Chron, Hen, Vill 187 Then 
folowed the potestates & gouernors of the citie [Bologna] 
all in Crimosyn veluet, & within a myle of the citie there 
met hym (Charles V] fonce and twentie Cardinalles. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. viii. 4x One of the 
saide Mahomies is elected and created potestate, and chiefe 
instice both ciuil and criminal [of Chios]. 1603 Knotres 
list. Turks (1621) 157 The potestate of Pera came hy sea 
also with eight allies more. 

+4. A (collective) authority, a governing body, 
c.g. of a university. Obs. rare. 

I a3 Let. fr. Venice x July (AtS. Cott. Vit. B, xiti. 92), They 
{all the doctors] causyd the Chaunceler of the potestate 
{of the University of Padua] to set his hande and seale for 
the approbation of the authorytye off the notarye. 

+5. Power, authority. Obs. rare, 

1535 Stewaat Cron, Scot, (Rolls) I. 110 Trowand thairof 
that no man dar speik ill, Becaus he is ane prince of 
potestate, 


t+Potesta'tion. Ods. rare. Also 5 -acion. 
[f. L. potestas power+-ation; cf. gravitation.) 
Power, authorization. 

G 1486 Digby Afyst. (1882) 1.177 The prynces hane gouyn 
me full potestacion, 1623 Cockenam, Potestation, the same 
that Potencie is. 


Potestative (pdrtesteitiv), 2. fad. F. po- 
testatif, ad, late L. potestativus adj. (Tert.) denoting 
or containing power, f. L. potestat-em power 
+ -ivus, -1VE; cf. facseltative, qualttative, etc.] 

1. Befitting a ‘potestate’; having power or 
anthority; authoritative. 

1630 Donne Serm. xiii. 134 So I might contemplate him 
in a judiciary posture, in a potestative, a soveraigne posture, 


sitting fete. 1644 [H. Parker] Zus Pop, 56 All commands 
are not alike binding and Potestative. 1670 Baxter Cure 
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Ch. Div. 234 The abuse of the Potestative Primality is 
Tyranny. 1724 R. Woorow Live F. Wodrow (1828) 66 A 
probationer ouly, for order's sake and withont any potesta- 
tive mission. iar ~ ae. 

2. Potestative condition, a condition within the 
power or control of one of the parties concemed. 

1652 Wanren Undelievers (1654) 17 We do not..make it 

otestative uncertain condition, 1671 R. MacWarp True 

onconf. 328 If we did hold faith, as it is our act to be 
required as a proper potestative foregoing condition of our 
acceptance, 31726 AvLirre Parergon 342 Such a Condition 
.-is said to be a Potestative Condition in respect of a third 
Person, but a Casnal Condition in regard to the Person to 
whom such Legacy is given. 1818 Cotesrooxe Odliga- 
tions 12 A potestative or arbitrary condition is that, which 
makes the execution of the agreement depend on the will of 
one of the contracting parties, or upon an event which it is 
in phe power of that party to bring abont or to prevent, 
3853 Wuewatt Grotius II. 43 If the condition under which 
the thing may come into the power of the promiser be also 
potestative (such as he himself can bring ahout or accelerate), 

Pote-stick: see Pore sd.! 3. 

+ Potestolate. Obs. nonce-wd. 


dim, of PoresrateE. 
1s2a SkELton Why not to Court 985 He is suche a grym 
syer, And suche a potestolate, And suche a potestate. 
[Poteuere, potewer, scribal errors for polener, 


PavTENER, pursc. See Skeat Noles Eng, Etym. 227. 

41650 Str Degree 866 in Furniv. Percy Fodio WI. 47 By 
that sword I know thee heere; The poynt is in my potencre 
(Auchinleck MS. aumenere). @ 1650 Boy & Mantle a1 ibid, 
II. 305 He plucked out of his potewer..a pretty mantle.] 

|| Potews. Cookery. Obs. rare. [a. OF. potaus 
(1387-8 in Godef.), *Joleus, pl. of pote a little pot, 
Portte.) A faacy dish moulded in an earthen 
pot, which was broken when the contents had 


become solid. 

Pex Form hel eg § 177 (1780) 80 Potews. Take Pottus 
of Erbe lytell of half a quart and fyll hem full of fars of 
pomme dorryes... Whan pey buth ynow3, hreke p* pottus of 
erbe & do p’ fars on b* spyt & rost hem wel. 

Po't-eye. Spinning. [Por sb.1] (See quot.) 

1864 W.5. B. McLanen Spinning Gloss., Pot-eye, a little 
cup with a slit in it, set in a spinning frame for the thread 
to ran down, and to avoid friction. 1884 /béd. (ed. 2) 177 
On a throstle frame the yara is first passed throngh and 
rubbed against the ‘pot-eye' of the wire-board, and then 
tightly wound ronad a hard bobbin. 

+ Pot-fish. Obs. Also pott-. [ad. Du. 
potvisch, in Ger. poltfisch, Da., Swed. potfisk; the 
first element being perh. the same as in obs. Du. 
potshoofd thick-head (Kilian), Flem. fotshoofd an 
eel-pout, in reference to the huge head of this 


whale.] The cachalot or spermaceti whale. 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 611 In these Seas are Cache- 
lots or Pot-fish, a sort of Whales, their Length 50 to 7o 
Feet. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. U1, 105 The 
Frozen Ocean..teems with the aarhwal, the pott-fish, from 
whose brain spermaceti is prepared. 

Po-t-fi:shsr. a. = next, b. One who fishes 
merely ‘ for the pot’: cf. Por-HUNTER 2. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Po't-fi:sherman. A fisherman who fishes 
while floating on the water supported by a pot, 
into which also he puts the fish when caught: 
a method practised on some Asiatic rivers. 

Potful (prtful). [f. Por 53.1 + -run.] The 
quantity that fills a pot; as much as a pot holds, 

1362 Lanct. P, Fé. A. vit. 176 A potful of peosun pat pers 
hedde I-mad [C. 1x, 182 A potful of potage pat peersses wyf 
made]. c¢1450 Mankind 265 in Macro Plays 10, 1 was 
neuer worth a pottfull a wortes, sythya I was borne. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. u. v. (1686) 65 A potfull of ashes. 
1881 Sevibner's Mag. XXII. 77 A fire is started..to cook 
a potful of meat. 

+ Pot-gallery. Ols. A ‘gallery’ of some 
kind on the banks of the Thames (and perhaps 
other navigable rivers), which often projected over 
the water, and was found to be an encroachment. 

(Its actual nature and purpose have not been ascertained ; 
the suggestion that it was the outside gallery or balcony of 
a pot-honse overhanging the river (see N. &G.33 Aug. 1907, 
P. 172) appears to be set aside by the recorded dimensions 
of some ‘ pot-galleries’: see the quots.) 

1630 Sir R. Ducie's Orders $20 in R. Griffiths Conservacy 
of Thames (1746) 70 Liem, That no Person do make or con+ 
tinue any Wharf, Building, Potgallery, or other Purpresture, 


? Humorons 


or Incroachment into, upon, or over any Part of the Soil of : 


the said River. 1684 Survey of Buildings & Lncroach- 
ments on Thames (Bodl. Lih., Gough Maps 46 If, 42), On 
the South Side..1. At Allen's Dye-house a Pott dhtery, 
at ft. E. to W., rz ft. out into the River, Old. /d¢d. (If. 43), 
On the North Side..3. St Katherines, from Iron Gate 
towards St Katherines Dock are Pot Galleries, 620 ft. E. to 
W., 8 and 20 ft, out into the river, Old. " 
Po't-ga'rden. A garden of pot-herbs,a kitchen- 
gardeu. Also attrib. = 

Ww ATS. Ace. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canter. For dygyng 
off be byen grownd in pe pot gardyne. 1519 Hoanan ug. 
172 The knot-garden serueth for pleasure; the potte garden 
for profitte. 1642 A%S. Acc, St. John's Hosp, Canterb., 
Mending the locke of the potgarden gate. vgs Atlantic 
Monthly Apr. 503/1 The cabbage and the cauliflower and 
most things that grow in a pot-garden are hut little known 
to him who sees them only in the pot or on the plate. 


+ Po't-gun, po'tgun. 0%s. Also 6 -gonne, 
-goon, 6-7 -gunne. ff. Por sb.1 + Gun sé,] 

1. A short piece of ordnance with a large bore, 
& mortar; so called from its shape. 

1549 Cnaroner Lvasmt. on Folly Hiv, Another striken 


POTHECARY. 


through with a potgonne reconered. 1557 A. JENKINSON 
Voy. §& Tray. (Hakl. Soc.) 11. 360 They haue..a great many 
of morter pieces or potguns. x AKLUYT Voy. IT. 1. 81. 
Then the enemics were Dame cy the lewe that wrote 
letters to them.., that the sayd potgunnes did no harme. 

2. = Pop-cun sé. 1. 

1g60 WHITEHORNE Ord, Souldiours (1588) 30b, One of 
those potgunnes of elder, that boyes vse to shoote paper and 
slowes in. 61x Corer, Caloniere, a_pot-gunne made of a 
Quill, or Elder sticke. 1660 M. R, Exact Acc. Recetpis 3, 
1..wish I had been chang’‘d into an Elder-tree, to have been 
cut ont into Pot-guns. xs9a9 Swirt To Dr. Delany on 
Libels 14 When first in Priat, you see him dread Each 
Pot-Gun tevell'd at his Head. 1801 [see Por-cun 1]. 

b. Contemptnously or ludicrously applied to 
a pistol or similar fire-arm ; cf. Pop-cun sé. 2. 

a@1583 Upatt Royster D, 1. vii. (Arb.) 75 Once discharge 
my harquebouse And for my heartes ease, hane once more 
with my potgoon. 4 1619 Fletenea, ete. Ant. Malta w. 
iv, How! fright me with your pot-gun? x6s9 Sirtey 
Heonoria & Mant. 1. i, When all your liveries go a-feasting 
By water, with your gally-foist and pot-guns, 

3. fig. A loud talker, a mere boaster, a braggart ; 
also, an unfounded report. 

3623 Wenster Duchess of Madi. iii, 1saw a Dutchman 
break his pate once For oe Ae pot-gun. ¢ 1626 Dick 
of Devon, i. i. in Bullen O. 22. 1.9, 1 heard such a report, 

3ut had no faith in’t: a mere Potgun! 1693 Concreve 
Old Bach, 1. viii, That sign of a man there, that pot-gun 
charged with wind. 

4. attrib. and Comd. 

1624 Forp Sun's Darling To Rdr., The First Season. 
Presents him in the Twilight of his age, Not pot-gun-proof. 
1651 W. Jank Ecxwy AxAagros 168 These are potgun 
preparations for a Civilt war. x6gx New Discov. Old 
Pee xvi, Their Pot-gun Volleys charge Her Royal 

are 

t+ Po't-ha:nger. Oés. [f. Por sd.1+ Hancer] 
A device for hanging a pot or ketUle over the fire; 
a series of links, a rack, or a bar with a series of 
holes, on which a pot-hook or crook could be hung 
at different heights; =Hancer? 4d. Mostly in Ad. 

1580 Howtveano Treas. Kr. Tong, Cramaililére, the pot 
hanger. 1g91 Percivatt Sp. Dict., Liares o ollares, pot- 
hangers, ollares catene. 1608 Witter Hexapla Exod. 
235 They sate by the pot hangers, whereon they vsed to 
hang their pots. 617 ia W. F. Shaw Afem. Eastry (1870) 
227 Three brass stupens [stewpans], one payer of pott- 
hangers. 1642 in Archives Alaryland (1887) 1V. 94, 1 Pot- 
hanger and potthooks. 1678-84 Littteron Lat. Dict, 
Clinacter, .. pot-hanger or pot-hooks. 

+ Po't-ha:ngings, 50. /. Obs. rare. a. =Por- 
cies, b, = PoT-HANGERS. 

rgax in Bury Wills (Camden) 119 Item a gredyern, and a 
andern, a payr of poott hangyngs, and frynge pan. 1830 
Pausor. 182 Ines ancestes, n payre of potte hangynges. 
lbid, 257/1 Potte hangynges, crewttliere. 

[f Por sd.) + 


+ Po't-hangle. O05. rave. I 
hangle, f£. HANG v. + -LE, suffix of the instrnment. 
(/fangle occurs otherwise only as var. of HINGLE 
a hinge.)] In Z/. (const. as svg.) = prec. b. 

1538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 267 Item, 
a fryeng paane and a peyre of pothangles sold to the se 
Scudamour vj4, /did., Item, sold to the baylyf of Staff. a 

tthangles vij4, 1614 A/S. Stratford-on-Avon (Nares), 
tent one pothangles, price ij.s. Z 

Po-t-head. co//og. [Por sé.1] A stupid person. 
So Po't-hea:ded a., stupid, thick-headed. 

1533 More Afol, x\vil. Wks. 920/2 These heretikes. .some 

theaded postles they haue, that wander about y* realme 
into sondry shytes. 185§ Kinestey Weslw. //o! xv, She 
was too good for a poor pot-head like me, ] 

+ Pothecar(e, -aire. Sc. aud xorth. Eng. dial. 
Obs, Also g potticar. [Aphetic form of afothe- 
car, = F. apothecaire, corresp. to Eng. pothecary : 
see next. Hence by phonetic corruption *fo/(d)egar, 
potingar, PormincaR.}] An apothera = next. 

c1480 Henavson Jest. Cres. 248 Spycis belangand to the 
pothecairis |yie electuairis = electuars], With mony hailsom 
sweit confectioun. 4@1585 Potwart Flyting w. Montgo- 
mevi¢ 231 This present from the potheeares [7zves wares, 
saires] Ree think meet to amend thee. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss., Potticar, Potecary, Pothecary, an apothecary. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Pottiker, an apothecary. 


Po'thecary. Now only dia/. Forms: a. 4-5 
potecarie, 4-7 -cary(e, 5 -kary, 6 -cari; 5-6 
potyoary(e; 6 poticarie, -carye, 6-7 (9 dial.) 
cary ; 7 pottecary, -ioary. 8. 6-7 pothicary, 
7 pothecarie, 7-8 (9 dial.) -oary, 8-9 *pothecary. 
See also prec. Aphetic form of APOTHECARY, 


formerly in common use. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 524 (Camb.) And forth he goth 
no lengere wolde he tarye In-to the toun vn-to a potecarye 
{so Corp., Lansd., Harl.; Ellesm, Mengiv., apothecaries 
Petw, apot-} 1446 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 24210 Sondry 
lettuzryes Maked at the potycaryes. 1530 Patscr. 257/1 
Potycary that selleth medycins, apothecayre, 155% Turser 
Herbal 1, Prol. A iij b, If the potecari..is ignorant in herbes. 
3632 Litucow 7raz. 11. 98 Abundance of Alloes..,S0 much 
esteemed by our Pothecaries. 1668-9 Preys Diary 8 Feb., 
Going to visit Roger Pepys, at the pothecary’s in King’s 
Street. 1720 W. StukeLey in J/cm. (Surtees) I. x12 A league 
between a few doctors, poticarys, and surgeons, who play 
into one anothers hands. 1820 Sourary Devil's Wath vit, 
He saw a Pothecary, on a white horse, Ride by on his voca- 
tion, a1825 Forsy Voc, E. Anglia, Poticary. 1886 ELWoRTHY 
W, Somerset Word-bk., Potecary, apothecary... Not Triste 
of common use..but I have heard it used disparagingly. 

b. attrib. quasi-ady. _ i be 

1840 Act 32 Hen. Vill, c. 40 § 2 Suche icary 
anne and stuffes. 1gg8 Butirys Govt, //ealth t11 Who 


POTHER. 


liueth..so euill as these pothicary men? 1607 CuarMan 
Bussy D' Aubois y. 1. Plays 1873 11. 90 Lf I scape Monsieurs 
Pothecarie Shops. 1614 Markwam Cheap Husb, To Rdr., 
Yet have I seene smiths so unprovided of Pothecary simples, 

Potheen, variant form of PoTEEN. 

Pothel, ME. variant of pode/, Puppies. F 

Pother (pp'des, pv-do1), sb. Forms: a. 7~ 
pother; also (7 powther), 7-9 puther, 7 (9 dia/.) 
poother. 8. 7- pudder. [Origin unknown: 
appears early In17thc, Historically pother rimes 
with other, brother, mother, smother, \he vowel 
app. repr. orig. d; so the dial. prether, pudder. The 
current pp'Sor appears to be a igth c. literary 
innovation, after the spelling, and perh. influenced 
by association with other. The form pudder is 
parallel to the dial. saver, brudder, mudder, fadder, 
etc. in some of which @, in others 8, is original. 

Original identity with Poworr, though suggested by the 
sense ‘dust’, appears to be phonetically untenable.} 

1. A choking smoke or atmosphere of dust. 70 


hick up @ pother, to raise a choking dust. 

a, 1687 Daavton Nymphidia \xxxii, The Poke Which out 
of it sent such a smoke, As ready was them all to choke, So 
greenous was the pother. 1637 G. Danie. Genfus of /sle 
158, I, in this smoaking pother, Had sole the want. 1886 

heshire Gloss. 8. v. Poother, What a poother tha kicks up 
wi’ thi brosh I {i.c. insweepinga room). 1887'T. DartincTon 
S. Chesh, Gloss. 3.V., A pufi of tobacco smoke directed into 
@ person's face would be a poother. 1893 Barinc-Govtp 
Mrs. Curgenven xivi, There be such a potber o’ smoke 
1 douht if chat you can see her. 

B. 1642 Mitton A pol, Smeci. oe lay the dust and 
pudder in antiquity, which he nnd his..are wont to raise. 

2. Disturbance, commotion, tarmoil, bustle; a 
tumult, uproar; a noise, din. Cf. Dust sé.) 5. 

a. rggt SyLyesteR fury 71 As a Torrent..in his furious 
Pother Takes Land from som, and giveth more to other. 
1607 (1623) Suaks. Cor, u. i. 234 Such a poother, As if 
that whatsoever God, who leades him, Were slyly crept into 
his humane powers, And gaue him gracefull posture. 1682 
N,O. Boitean's Lutrin nu. 249 But Oh! these Chanters, 
Chanons make a Pother, A Der can’t rest, whilst one 
worries another. 1709 O. Dykes Lug. Prov. & Rejl. (ed. 2) 

8 What a Noise and Pother do our Hawkers make ina 
furry about the Streets with their News-Books, a 1849 

Ion, Smitn Addr. Adunrury x, Didst thou not hear the 
pother o'er thy head When the great Persian Conqueror, 
° sae Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thondering 
fread? 1898 F. I. Butten Cruise Cachalot 72 Smiting the 
sea with his mighty tail, making an almost a 

and pother. 

B. 1623 Shahs.'s IVks., Lear uu ii go Let the great 
Goddes, That keepe this dreadfall pudder {Qos. 1. 3 thun+ 
drings; Qe. 2 powther] o're our heads, Finde out their 
enemies now. 1657 ‘luorntev tr. Longus’ Daphnis & 
Chloe 189 A busie noise, tumultuous pudder of carriages. 
1671 Crowne Fuliana 1. 4 Here's a pudder, ho! see if none 
of my cups or silver spoons be missing. 1673 in Ilalliwell 
Pal, Anthel, (1850) 109 “Twas uneivilly done Such 2 hideous 
pudder to keep. 1816 Scott Antrg, xv, The pony, hearing 
this pudder over his head, began npparently to think [ete.]}. 

b. fransf. A verbal commotion, stir, or fnss. 

a, 1631 MAssINGER Betas East ww, v, All this pother 
for an apple! 1654 Whittock Zooctomia 481 When 
Weathen Authority hath kept all the Puther it can, with 
their Amphion and Orphens. 1663 Butter Aud. 1. 1. 32 
Some hold the one, and some the other, But, howsoe’er they 
make a Pother, The difference was so small, 1788 7rifer 
No. 13. 175 Your Sister too would make a pother, She'd 
never brook tocall him Brother. 1850 Biackin Aeschylus 
Es ect 57 With high-sounding words he will make such 
4 pother. 

B. 1609 Br, W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 23 Un this 
pide of different opinions, recourse is had to the Great 

racle. 1989 Sterne Tr. Shandy Ut. ii, What a pudder 
and racket in Councils rnbout ovace and dmagracics ! 1858 
Gen. P. Thompson Audt Ald, L. Iii, 223 A mortal pudder 
has been raised against so harmless a proposal, as that the 
community eroela have the relief [etc]. 

3. Mental perturbation or tumult; trouble, 
fuss; display of sorrow or grief. 

164r Mitton Reform, t. Wks, 1851 ITI. 3 Being scarr‘d.. 
hy the pangs, and gripes of a boyling conscience, all ina 
pudder shu les up to himselfe ich Ged, and such a wor- 
ship as is most agreeable to remedy his feare. 1656 S. 
Hortano Zara (1719) 34 Of Sorrow, making a most grievous 
ag (rime Mot or 1738 Gentl Mag. VILL. 43/1 

Well} if all husbands keep so great a pother, ll live un- 
married—till I get another. 1822 Haztrtt 7ad/e-t, Ser. u. 
Vii. (1869) 143 This coil and mighty pndder in the breast. 

Pother (pp'Sa1, prtos), v. Also 7 pudder, 
9 déa/. puther. [app. f. Potnzr sé.; but some- 
times app. associated with BoTHER v.]} 

1. trans. To put into a fuss; to fluster, worry; 
to confuse, perplex, trouble. 

a. 1692 Locke Educ. § 72 If at that Time he forces him- 
self to it, he only pothers and wearies himse!fto no purpose. 

1795 Bincn Adopted Child 1. ii, At his old employment, his 

encils and his compasses, and I don’t know what, potherin, 

iS poor little brains. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealt, 

Wks, (Bohn) 11. 359 But how can Cockayne..be pothered 

with fatting..oxen? 1 M. Hewett Queen's Onair 11, 

x, 324 Sir Benes all pothered to reply; rare for him. 

B. £1698 Locke Coud. Underst. § 13 He..will abound in 
contrary Observations, that can be of no other Use but to 
perplex and pudder him if he compares them. 

. To get oxt by worrying. 

1740 J. Cranre Ede. Vouth (ed. 3) 167 He most pother 
the Meaning. -ont of a Dictionary. 

2. inir. To make n fuss; to fuss, to worry. 

1735 Savace Progr. Dizvine 361 Detach the sense, and 
pontier oer the tert. 1778 Learning at a Loss 1. 32, I 
found the old Gentleman..pothering over the Newspaper. 
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895 R. Burton in Forws: (N.¥.) Apr. 251 Tt is idle to 
pother with secondary causes when here is the native source. 

3. dial. ‘Yo move, pour, or roll in a cloud, as 
smoke or dust. 

Widely used in midland dialects from Yorksh, to Warwick, 
Leicester, Lincoln: see Hug. Dial. Dict. s.v. Puther. 
Hence perh. pothering in 19th c. quots. below. 

Hence Po'thering v6/. sd. and pf/. a.; also 
Pothera'tion (xonce-wd, after botheration), stir, 
turmoil, trouble; Po'therment, dia/. petty trouble. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. ww. iii. § 30 That perplexity, pud- 
dering, and confusion, which has so much hindred Mens 
progress in other parts of Knowledge. 1791-1843 D'Israrii 
Cur, Lit, (1866) 269/1 A multitude confused of pothering 
odours. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 229 The words of 
their {Irish} orators are wont to roll ont just like so many 

tatoes..rumbling, and pothering and incoherent. 18s5 

oBinson Whitly Gloss. Potherments, perplexities, troubles. 
tgox Essex llerald 9 Apr. a/5 All the potheration had 
heen purposely cetecd by the master of the house. 

Pot-herb (pp'tiharb), [f. Por sd.) + Hens.) 
A herb grown for boiling in the pot; any of the 
herbs cultivated in a kitchen-garden. 

Slack pot-herb, White pot-herb, old names for Alexanders 
(Swayrntam Olusatrum) and Corn-salad (Vadlerianella 
olitoria) respectively. (Gerarde 1597, 243-) 

1§38 Exrvor, Caudis...Also..an herbe called colewortes. 
le is somtyme taken for all pot herbes. 1605 7ryad? 
Chev. wi. in Bullen O. Pf HE 290 E're he do my Lord 
any wrong, zounds He be cut smaller then pot-hearbs, 
1644 Evetyn Diary 20 Nov., The Cireus Maximus, .. one 
entire heape of rubbish, part of it converted into a garden 
of pot-her 185s Mlacavtay Mist. Eng. xix. 1V. 369 A 
spot which seemed to be part of Holland, a straight canal, 
a terrace, rows of clipped trees, and rectangular beds of 
flowers and potherbs. 

“Ib. erron. = pot-plant, 

1882 Stevenson New Arad, Nes. (1884) 101 Flowering 
pot-herbs garnished the sills of the. .windows. 

c. altrtt, Pot-herb butterfly, a N. American 
species (Preris oleracea), closely allied to the 
cabbage-butterfly. 

1692 Drvorn Clrouencs ut. i, A people, baser than the 
beasts they worship; Below their pot-herb gods, that grow 
in gardens. 

o'thery, a. [f. Poruer sé. + -y.] 

1. Choking, stifling; close, suliry; also ¢vansf. 

1696 Wuiston The. Earth ww. (1722) 365 That Pothery 
and Sultry.. Weather..we usually now feel. 1846 Lanpor 
fuag. Contr, Southey §& L. Wks, 1853 11. 168/2 They 
{Shakspere’s Sonnets] are hot and pothery; there is muc! 
condensation, little delicacy. c 

2. diaf, Of sheep: Giddy and liable to fall, 
through water on the brain. 

Perh. a different word, related to Potter v. 

1839 Ilottoway Dict. Provine., A sheep which has water 
on the hrain, which causes it to fall down, or move ina very 
weak, tottering, and uncertain manner, is said to be pothery. 

Po't-hole. Geo/. [f Por 54,1 + ToLe 54.) 

1, A deep hole of mote or less cylindrical shape ; 
csp. one formed by the wearing away of rock by 
the rotation of a stonc, or acollection of gravel, in 


an eddy of running water, or in the bed of a glacier. 

1839 Croil Eng. & Arch. Frnd, VW. 373/1, 8 feet of the 
workable stone may be considered free from ‘allum’ or 
‘pot holes’ containing calcareous spar, to which this stone 
is subject. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 641 The ‘ Basin ‘in the 
Franconia Notch (White Mountains) is a pot-hole in granite, 
fifteen feet deep and twenty and twenty five feet in its two 
diameters. 1873 J. Geinie Gt. Jee Age (1894) 43: Large 
pot-holes formed on the bed of a glacier by water plunging 
down through crevasses. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. ix. 134 
The grinding action of pebbles, when sect in motion by water, 
is strikingly shown in tHe formation of potholes. 

2. See quot. 

1898 Archvol. Frvd. Ser. 11. V. 294 That the manufacture of 
rosy was carried on in Hayling in former times is shown 

y the existence of ' pot-holes’, i. ¢. holes from which clay 
has been taken. 


Pot-hook (py‘tihuk), 54. 
Hook sé.]} 

1. a. A book suspended over a fireplace, for 
hanging a pot or kettle on; a crook. b. An iron 
rod (usually curved) with a hook at the end, for 
lifting a heated pot, stove-lid, etc. 

1467 Maldon, Essex, Court Rolls (Bundle 43 No. 14), ii. 
keteles; i. rakke; i par de pottehokes, ¢1475 Piet. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 770/14 Hec cafana,a pothoke. 1530 PAtscr. 
257/t Potte hokes, umes ancestes. 1698 Faver Acc. £. 
India § P, 296 Setting their Earthen or Copper Pots there- 
on, not hanging them on Pothooks as we do, 1869 Mrs. 
Srowr Oldtows vi, (1870) 56 The great black crane. swung 
over it, with bi aia pot-hooks and trammels. 1875 
Kwicnt Dict. Aleck., Pot-hook, an S-shaped hook for 
suspending a culinary vessel from a chimney-crane. ; 

te. p/. Aninstrament of punishment: see quot. 

1707 SLOANE Yantaica 1. p. lit, For ronning away the 
put..pottocks about their necks, which are iron rings wit: 
two long necks riveted tothem, 1740 //ist. Yamaiea vi. 159 
The Chain and Pot-hooks are painted by his own Order tn 
the Picture I spoke of just now. x i MacSearran Diary 
(3899) # He [a runaway sinve in Rhode Island] had wt is 
rg 


[f. Por sil + 


othooks put about his Neck. 
. A curved or hooked stroke made in writing ; 
a crooked stroke or character, a scrawl; now 
usually applied to a hooked stroke, as an clement 
of handwriting, made by children in learning to 
write. (Often with Aanger: cf. HANGER? 4d.) 
1611 Cotcr, Pasté..2 blurre, scraule, pothooke, or ill- 


fauoured whim-wham, in writing. 1625 Fietcner & 
Mass, Elder Bro. 1. ii, Bri. What have we here? Pot- 


POT-HUNTER. 


hooks and Andirons! stad. I much pity you, it is the 
Syrian Character, or the Arabick. 1 RYDEN Don 
Sebastian ut. ii, No peeping here, though I long to be 
spelling her Arahick scrawls and pot-hooks. 17:0 Swirt 

ett. (1767) LEE. 62 You know such a pothook makes a 
letter; and you know what letter, and xo, and so. 1738, 
1Bog [see Hancra™ 4d]. 1799 BK. Tiomrson Kotsehue's 
Stranger in Inchbalds Theatre l. 59 Vil go for his copy- 
book. He makes his pothooks capitally. 1887 G. R. Sims 
Mary Jane's Afeut. 137 She's scrawling pothooks and 
hangers on a dirty sheet of paper. 

+b. attris, in reference to crabbed or illegible 


writing or unintelligible characters. Ods. 
1674 T. Fratman Jo dlr. Austin g No more, than read 
that dung fork, pothook hand That in Queen's Colledge 


Library does stand. @1683 J. OLrowam Charact. Old ?’. 
Rem. (1684) 112 Nonsence and the fittest Character to 
write it in, that Pot-hook-hand the Devil us'd at Oxford. 
{See Wood's Life §& Times (O. H.-S) 1. 498.) 

Hence (#ence-wds,) Po't-hook v, frans., to curve 
into the shape of a pot-hook; Po‘t-hooked a., 
having a pot-hook (sense 2); Po't-hoo‘kery, 
making of pot-hooks or scrawls; Po-t-hooky a., 
full of or consisting of pot-hooks, scrawled. 

1798 T. Twintxcin Pars's ds, (1828) VIEL 273 The Pro- 
fessor’s conscribillatio is a more illegihle.. piece of pot- 
hookery than yours, 1867 Harper's Mag. Nov. 3 Te was 
written in a cramped, pot-hooky hand. 1875 {Truwn in 
Alpine Frni, May (1876) 414 After packing myself away as 
well as I could in the shape of a pot-hook, Martin followed 
and pot-hooked himself alongside me. 1898 Cnr. Murray in 
Daily News 27 Jan. 6/2 The Dreyfus letters very commonly 
have a curious pothooked starting point...'Fhey curl up- 
wards at the start. There is nothing of the sort in the 
borderear. 


| Pothos (pa"p7s). Bot. [mod.L. (Linneus, 
1737), ad. Sinhal. fdtha, pote.) A genus of 
climbing shrubs (N.O. Aracew or Orontiacer), 
natives of Asin, Australia, etc.: some species are 


cultivated ns foliage plants. 

1836 Macaituvrav tr. Humboldt's Trav. xviii. 271 The 
pothoses, arums, and lianas, furnished so thick a covering 
that..they were completely sheltered. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Antazon ‘ (1864) 10 Climbing Pothos plants, with large, 
glossy, heart-shaped leaves. 

Pot-house. [f. Por sé.1 + Mouse sé.1] 

+1. A honse where pottery is made. Ods. rare. 

1697 Lond, Gaz, No. 3300/ A very convenient Brick 
House to be let, having 4 rathodee belonging to it, and 2 
very fine Vard for Washing of Clay. 1761 Chron. in Ann, 
Reg. 93/2 A premium to. ,master of the stone pot-house at 
Fulham for..making crucibles of British materials. ; 

2. A house where pots of beer and other intoxi- 
cants are retailed; an ale-house; a small, unpre- 
tentioas, or low tavern or public-house. 

1724 Lond, Gas. No. 6320/3 A large well huilt accustomed 
Pot-Flouse,..known by the Name uf the Hermitage Pot- 
Honse. 1748 Warton Panegyr. on Oxford Ale 27 To 
pot-house I repair, the sacred haunt, Where, Ale, thy 
votaries in full resort Hald rites nocturnal. 186: HuGues 
Tom Brown at Oxf, xii, The paragon of all pothouses ; 
snug little bar with red curtains fete... 1887 Jessorr Arcady 
iii, g2 ‘hey were extremely capable men, but they could 
not keep from the pot-house. ee 

b. atirié. Belonging to or chnracteristic of 
a pot-house ; low, vulgar. 

1816 Soutury in Q. Kev. XVI. 275 The class of men for 
whom these pot-house epistles are written, read nothing clse. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Kudge xxxvii, Reeking yet with pot- 
house odours. 1895 Houutnosuean Aly Lifetime 1. xiii. 124 
Theie was no pot-house bluster about the two combatants. 

Po't-hu:nter. [f. Por s4.! + Honrer.] 

+1. An opprobrious nppellation: ?.a sycophant, 
a parasite: cf, BARNACLE 54.2 3b. Obs. 

1s9a Nasue Four Lett. Confut, Wks. (Grosart) II. 242 
This indigested Chaos of Doctourship, and greedy pothunter 
after Be | eas is an apparant Publican and sinner. 1592 
Greenr Blacke Bhs. Messenger Wks. (Grosast) X1. 7 The 
verser in conay-catching is called the Retriver And the 
Barnacle, the pot hunter. 1592 Admonition Bk. Exntnt. 
Coll. Cambr.in 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 420{1 Mr. 
Catsby..for saying my Lord [of Rontland] bymself was 
bute a child, ond that he was maintained by pott-hunters.. 
was admonished, 

2, ‘A sportsman who shoots anythiag he comes 


across, having more regard to filling his bag than 
to the rules which regulate the sport’ (Slang Dict. 


1860). 
1781 W. Brane Ess. Hees Mba toz As arrant a Pot- 
hunter as ever England bred, that..bad not scrupled to kill 
a Back or Doe at any season. Bag Sudl-baiting 1. in 
loulston Tracts 1. xxvii. 9 There's nothing a regular Shot 
would be sooner chafed xt than being called a Pot-hunter. 
1895 J.G. Mittais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 10g My hope is 
that some traveller..who is something more than a pot- 
hunter, may..send home to our Museum a series of the 
common white-quilled black Khoorhan. i 
3. One who takes part in any contest or competi- 
tion merely for the sake of winning a prize. (With 


allasion to Pot sé,1 1g.) et eae. 
31873 Slang Dict., Pot-hunter, a man who gives his time 
up to rowing or punting, or any sort of match in order to 
win the *pewters ' which are given as prizes. Unrversify... 
Now much used in, aquatic and athletic circles: and.. 
applied, in a de: tory sense, to men of good quality who 
enter themselves in small races they are almost sure to win. 
1883 Pall Mall G.7 July 6/1 The increase..in the number 
of *pot-hunters’, as they are called—zn epithet which 
originated in the early days of the Wimbledon mecting, 
when prices were given ‘in kind ‘,and notas now in money. 
1886 Cycl, Tonr. Cind Gas, LV, +22 To tempt. .many a pot, 
hunter’ who follows racing for what he can get out of it. 


POT-HUNTING. 


So Po't-hu:nting 56. and a. (in senses correspond- 
ing to 2 and 3 ahove). 

1808 W. Cossrrrin L’Estrange #riendships Mi iss Mitford 
(1882) I. 43 Rush they go, the pot-hunting crew, into that 
manor. 1862 Sa’. Kev. 5 July 7 The sort of pot-hunting 
known at Wimbledon and elsewhere as Pool, where the 
value of a hull's-eye is much more considered than the 
credit of handling with success the Queen of weapons. 
188: ‘Tvtor Anz, eney ix. ato The quest of food 
(now often contemptuously cafled ‘ pot-hunting ') becomes 
subordinate to the excitement of the chase, 188: Gd. 
Words XXII. 46/1 Some men are too fond of starring or 
pothunting at ‘sports’. 1893 Sinccatr & Henry Swing 
(Badm. Libr.) 369 Some swimmers seem able..to stand the 
strain of racing night after night...The rage for pot-hunting 
is apparently unconquerabte. 

Potioary, obs. variant of PoTHEcARY. 

Potichomania (peté:{oménia), Also in Fs. 
form -manie. [ad. F. potichomanie, irreg. f. potiche 
an oriental porcelain vase, also a glass vase coloured 
inimitation + -sanze,-MAN1A.] The craze for imi- 
tating Japanese or other porcelain by covering the 
inner surface of glass vessels, etc., with designs on 
paper or sheet gelatine; the process of doing this. 

1855 Househ. Words X1. 129 (heading) Potichomantia, 
1855 Mechanic's Afag. L.XII. 279 Potichomante is the 
present fashion. 1863 Sata cite Slyboots 7 He..talked 
about chemistry and Mr. Faraday; taught my wife fofi- 
chomante and modelling in wax. 1903 Lemple Bar Afag. 
Feb. 132 Hence she. .cared nothing for wax flowers or poti- 
chomania. ; 

|| Potin (potgh). Also 7 pottain. [F. fotin 
(13th ce in Hatz.-Darm, also fofatz 1582 in 
Godef.), f. fof Pur s6.1 + «2: cf. -1nE +) 

1. Old pot-metal (Por-seran 1, 3). 

1601 Hottann /éfny II. 505 Such pottain or old mettalt 
which is ouerworne, and by ordinary occupying and vsing 
to the hand, bright-shining. 1825 J. Nicnotsan Oserat. 
Mechanic 348 To work all the surface into furrows or 
grooves, in order that it may retain the substance called 
the potin, which is to he welded upon one side of the iron, 
to form the hard matter on which the hofes are to he pierced. 
This potin is nothing but fragments of old cast-iron pots. 
ibid. 349 Tt must be repeatedly heated and worked until 
the potin fixes to the iron. The workman then throws dry 
powdered clay upon it, in order. .to soften the potin. 

2. A name for an alloy of tin, copper, lead, and 
zinc, used in coining by the ancient Ganls. 

1853 Humeureys Corn-Coll. Afan. xi. (1876) 134 Many of 
the coins are of hase metal {potin). 

Poting, poting-stick: see Potr v. 
Potinger, obs. form of PoTrincEr. 

Potion (péfen), sé. Korms: 4-6 pocion, 5 
-oun, (Se. poycion), 5-6 pocyon, 6 potioun, 6- 
potion. [a. OF. poctun, pofior (12-13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), mod.I*. potion, ad. L. potid-wem 
a drinking, dranght, potion, philtre, vbl. sb. f. 
polare, pot-rne to drink.] 

1. A dose of liquid medicine or of poison; a 
draught: sec Dravent sb, 15. 

i220 Gao fe (Bodl. MS.) He dude ae bere to pavy- 
founs, And sauid hym wip pociouns, ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints vi. 
(Thontas) 481 It is lyk to poycion men takis fore purgacione, 
1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) IL]. 411 He hade diede anoon, but 
that he receyvede a pocion of Philippe his phisicion. 1548-77 
Vicaay Anat. i, (1888) 13 If a man may he cured with Dyet 
and Pocion, let there not be ministred any Chirurgerie. 
1592 Suaks. Now, § Ful. v. iii, 244 Then gave I her..A 
steeping Potion, which so tooke effect As I intended. 1610 
Hoitann Camden's Brit. (1637) 370 Bewitched hy sorcerie 
and amorous potions, 1732 Leoraro Sethos IL. vu. 84 To 
discern the innocent..hy trials of fire and potions. 1848 
pas JoNEROS Sacer. § Leg. Art (1850) 435 Neither potions 
nor physicians can do more than postpone the evil hour. 

Fig. 1877 tr. Luther's Conon, Gal, iv. 95 He goeth abont 
to qualify and mitigate his bitter Potion. 1597 Suaks. 
2 Hen, 1V, ii. 145 Your Lordship may minister the Potion 
of imprisonment to me. 1631 Hevwoop Eng. Ettz. (1641) 
308 The hitter potion of indignity. 1790 Buaxk Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 140 ‘To administer the opiate potion of amnesty. 

+2. a, A portion of drink; a drink, a dranght, 
b. A kind of drink ; a beverage. Obs. rare. 

1586 Aberdeen Regr, (1844) 1. 115 Inprimis to the justice 
une potioun of wyne; item to my lord chancetlar, one 
potioua of wyne. 1634 Sia T. Heanert 7rav. 150 They 
oe vse another potion, faire water, juice of Lemmons, 

ugar, and Roses, 

3. Comb., as potton-monger. 

1894 H. A. Jones in Daily News 7 May’6/s The family 
friend, rather than the doser and _potion-monger. 

Potion (pewfon), 7. [f. prec. sb. Cf L. 
pdtionare to give to drink, f. pazin-enz drinking.) 
trans. To treat or dose with potions; to drug. 

r6ur Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xi. § 49 Hauing corrupted 
his Keepers, or .. haning Paat them with a sleepy 

drinke, [be] escaped out of the Tower of London. 1768 
Foote Devil on 2 Sticks ut, Wks. 1799 11. 275 Full power 

+.to pill, bolus, lotion, potion,..and poultice, alt persons. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 25 May 321/1 Puffd and 
potion’d up like any bladder, 

+ Portionate, v. Ols. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. a see prec, and -ATE 3. j 

1623 Cockeram, Potronate, to give a medicine. 

| Portiron, Obs. [F. potiron (dial. potron, 
poteron) a kind of large champignon; also, a 
kind of pampkin: origin unknown.] A kind of 
pumpkin: see quots. 

1719 Lonoon & Wise Compl. Gard. 323 Citrules, or 
Pumpions, Harts Horn Sallet, Potirons, or flat Pumpeons, 
Parsnipe, Leeks, &c. keep their Places nine Months, /érd. 


Se 


24 Citrufs or Pumpions, Potirons or conion Pumpions, 
Garlick and Shatfots. 

+Potisuge. Obs. Aumorous nonce-wd. [f. L. 
potus drink (or ? Pot 56.2) + L. siigéve to suck.] 
A ‘pot-sucker’, toper. 

1620 Vennea Via Kecta ii. 34 How impudently would 
our drunken potisuges vaunt themselnes, 

Po't-kilp. worth. dial. [f. Por sb.1+ Kitr.)= 
Por-cuip. 

1542 Richmond Witls Surtees) 31, ij. pare of pot kylpes, 
and a pare of tanges, xxd@._ r611-12 Knaresborough IVilis 
(Surtees) II. 20 A paire of pou 1828 Craven Dial. 
s.v. Avedps, The loose handle of a kale pot is called pot- 
kelps. 1855 Roatnson IVhitby Gloss., Pot helps, the loose 
how or handle of a porridge-pot. P 

|| Potlatch, po'tlach(e. [Chinook jargon, 
from Nootka Indian Zotlatsh, patlatsh sb. a gift, 
vb. to give.] Among some N. American Indians 
of the Pacitic coast: a. A gift, a present. 

1883 T. Wintuaor Canoe § Saddle iv. 42 They [Klickatat 
Indians]..expressed the friendliest sentiments, perhaps with 
a view to a liberal ‘ potlatch ‘ of trinkets. : 

b. A tribal feast at which presents are given and 


received, given by an aspirant to chiefship, 

1884 San Francisco Chron. Sept., A potlatch is..a sort of 
grand reunion and generat gathering.., an occasion for the 
exchanging of big presents. 1890 Amer. Antiquarian 
Mar. 75 On his return he again calted the people together 
and held a hig potlatch, giving the Indians what appeared 
to them at that time great curiosities. 1895 Wertm. Gaz. 
18 July 8/1 In a far-away corner of British Columbia, on 
the occasion of the last hirthday..the Redskins held a ‘ pot- 
lach' in honour of their Great White Mother. 1907 C. 
Hit-Tovr Brit, N, Amer. 52 Occasions of public festivity 
such as potlatch gatherings. i 

Hence Portlatehing sé., holding a potlatch. 

1896 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 106 After two or three days of 
feasting and pot-latching. a 

Pot-lead 1. Ods. Used to render F. glug, 
‘a word used by Schollers of Paris, in derision of 
an absurd conclusion’ (Cotgr. s.v. G/ze), 

1630 Lennano tr. Charron's Wisd. 1. xiv. § 19. 505 If he 
chance to speake, he entreth into a lang discourse of defini- 
tions, and divisions of Aristotle; ergo potlead forig. F. 
ergo glug). 

Pot-lead 2 (pp'tiled), sd. [ad. Du. potlood 
black-lead, f. fof Por 56.1 + /ood lead.] A name 
for black-lead or graphite, esp. as used for coating 
the hulls of racing-yachts below the water-line so 
as to diminish the friction of the water. Hence 
Po:t-lea'd v. /razs., to coat with pot-lead, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 72/1 The 
racing shell, used onty three times, its bottom pot-leaded, is 
bronght out. 7éfd. 194/1 Using very fine sandpaper and 
pot lead till my boat’s hottom was beautifully burnished. 

Potleg (petileg). (app. f. Por 56.1 + Lea.) 
a. (?) The leg or foot of an iron pot. b. Broken 
scraps of cast-iron, used as shot. 

1895 Chambers! Fral. XU. 738/1 Ball or shot they rarely 
use, hut prefer a handfut of broken cast-iron potfeg, which 
at close quarters makes a ghastly wound, 1896 [estm. 
Gaz. 15 May 4/3 Their [Matabele] shot consisted st pet 
legs, stones, and pieces of iron, 1900 Longm. Mag. Dec. 
143 When the sergeant raised his officer, ragged potleg was 
whirring everywhere, 

Potler, variant of Potriter Oés. 

Pot-lid. [f Porsd.t + Lip sé.] 

1. The lid of a pot. 

(When of iron, sometimes used as a warming-pan.) 

1403 Nottingham Rec. 11. 20, j. potlede de ligno. 1530 
Pausca. 257/1 Potlydde for a potte, covuerlecque. 1990 
Garene Never too late 1. (1616) Niv b, To bed man, to bed, 
and we wilf haue a warme pot-lid [ed. 1590 pot-led}. 1682 


, T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 62 (1713) IV. 134 It 


might be, for ought they knew, a Project for altering the 
Breadth of Pot-lids. 1902 Daily Chron, 28 Aug. 3/2 A new 
hobby ..is the collection of small china pot-lids; the covers 
of those artistic jars which fong ago were used for holding 
shrimp-paste and ineats. 

2. Curling. A stone so played as to rest on the tee. 

853 Wa ter Watson Poems & Songs 63 (E.D.D.). 1885 
‘J. Srratuesk' More Bits Blink’. xiv. 271 His stone 
landed on the Tee. ‘A pat-lid’, said Douce Davie. 1893-4 
Caied. Curt. Cl. Aun, 114 A rare pattid, I fear your play is 
just owre guid. 

3. Geol. Popular appellation of a concretion 


occurring in various sandstones and shales, 

1827 Fitron On Stonesfield-slate in Zool. Frnt. (1828) 111, 
416 Concretions of calcareous grit ..that form a part of 
almost every group...These concretions, from a coarse 
resemblance, are calted ‘ Pot-lids ’; and the rock which they 
consist of,..bears the name of * Pendle’. 


4. atirib, Pot-lid valve, ‘a cap-formed valve 
which shuts down like a cover upon a port or the 
end of a pipe’; also, ‘the cover of the air-pump 
of a steam-engine’ (Knight Dier. Afech. 1875). 

+Po:tling. Obs. Aumorous nonce-wd. i. Por 
sbl + -LINol.] ?A votary of the pot; a tippler 
(but cf. Porrtine). 

1598 B. Joxson Zu. Man in Hunz.1v. i, You must haue 
your Poets and your Potfings, your Soldados and Foolados 
to follow you vp and down the City. 

[f. Por sé. + 


Eojeaaor (pet likax), 
Liquor sé.) The liquor in which meat has been 


boiled; thin broth: see also quot. 1886. 

1773 Gaaves Spir, Quixote 1. ix, Together with her 
broth or pot-fiquor, he contrived to slip something more 
substantial into Dorothy’s pipkin. 1803 Han. More Way 

| fo Plenty 56 The pot liquor made such a supply of brotb 


POTOO. 


for the sick poor. 1852 Dickens Bleak Io, xxvii, Mrs. 
Bagnet..sitting with every dish before her; allotting to 
every portion of pork its own portion of pot-liquor, greens, 
poreee and even mustard! 1886 Erwortuy I. Somerset 

Vord-bhe, Fot-liquor, the water in which vegetables have 
been boiled; sonietimes cailed green-liqnor, when cabbage 
or other green vegetables have been boiled in it. 

Po't-Inu‘ck. [f. Por sé.1 + Luck sé.] One's 
luck or chance as to what may be in the pot, i.e. 
cooked for a meal: used in reference to a person 
accepting another’s i at a meal without 
any special preparation having been made for him ; 
chiefly in phr. 40 ¢ake pot-luck, Also transf. 

1soz Nasuz Hour Lett, Confut. Ded., That that pure 
sanguitte complexion of yours may never be famisht with 
pot-lucke. 1773 Gaaves Spir. Qutxote 1x. xii, The Gentte- 
man said ..he should be very welcome to take pot-luck 
with him. 1973 Mur. D’Aratav Zarly Dia pt., If 
they have any prospect of more sport, they take pot-luck 
atanycottage. 1883 Longue. Afag. July 253 Go home with 
this man, take pot-luck with him..as one of the family. 

attrib, 1775 Mme. D'Ansray Early Diary, Let. Mar., 
[He] took the same kind of pot-luck company in those days 
when he was not so shy of Londoa. 1894 J.C. jr 
Bk, Recoll. 1. xv. 292 A suburban villa, at which he was in 
the hahit of taking pot-luck dinner on Sunday. 

Po't-ma:ker. Now rare. One who makes pots 
or pottery ; a potter. 

3535 CovEeroate 1 Chron. iv, 23 These were potmakers, 
and dwelt amonge piantes and hedges. 1550 — Sfir. Perie 
i. (1560) 3 It is not seeming, that the pot should murmur 
against he potmaker. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 66 
He made a heranfd proclaime that alt potmakers shoul 
stand vp on their feete. : 

+b. sfec, A maker of pots or crucibles for the 
Mint. Oés. 

1548 Prizy Council Acts (:890) 11. 177 For a smyth xx*; 
fora potmaker xx". 1587 Firenine Contn. Hodinshed III, 
1972/2 William Forfeie pot-inaker for the mint of the Tower 
of London. 1647 Hawarp Crown Kev. 23 Pot-maker: Fee, 
10. 6. O. 

Potman (pe‘tmén). [f. Por 56.1 + May s6.1] 

+1. A man addicted to pots of liquor; a toper. 

1589 Nasur Anat. Adsurd. Wks. (Grosart) 1.45 A man., 
if lascivious, good in some English denise of verse, to con- 
clude, a passing potman, a passing Poet> 1685 Woon Liye 
23 Nov. (O. H.S,) III. 171 The pot men and juniors carry 
all before them, 

2. A man employed at a public-house to attend 
to the pots and serve the liquor. (Cf. Pot-noy.) 

1846 Worcester, Poiman,..a servant at a public house, 
185: Mayurw Lond. Labour (1862) Il. 345 He got a 
situation as potman to a public-house. 1860 Dickens 
Unconun. Trav, xiii, The potmen thrust the last brawling 
drunkards into the street. 

3. dal. A dealer in earthenware. 

1889 in V. IW, Linc. Gloss. (ed. 2). 

Pot-metal (pe'time:til).  [f. Por 56.1] 

1, An alloy of lead and copper of which pots 


were formerly made. 

1693 Povey in Phil. Trans. XVI1. 736 Bell-metal being 
Copper and Tin, Pot-metal Copper and Lead. About 
zol, of Lead is usualfy put into 100¢. of Pot-metal. 183 
Caatvie Remin. 1. 38 Tinkers also, making pot metal,.. 
often came upor the scene. . " 

2. Stained glass coloured in the melting-pot, so 
that the colour pervades the whole substance. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gl, 290 Small pieces of 
glass coloured throughout during the process of its original 
Snuectere fected hy artists pot metal. 1898 Daily 
News 6 Jan. 6/1 Stained glass is coloured ‘in the pot’, hy 
means of metallic oxides ; hence ‘ pot metal’, as the techni- 
cal name for this kind of pe 1899 Q. Rev, Jan. 171 In 
these windows pot-metat glass is used as far as possible for 
the larger pieces of ruby or other cotour. . 

3. A kind of cast iron snitable for making pots. 

1864 Wersstea, Pot-metal...The metal from which tron 
pots are made, different from common pig iron. 1875 
in Kuicur Diet. MTech. 

Po't-net. [f. Por sé.1 + Net 7) 

+1. A net in which to boil vegetables in a pot 
with meat; a cabbage-net. Ods. 

1862 in H. Hall Soc. Elis. Age (1886) App. 158 A brass 
pot and a potnet. 1599 dec. Bk. W. Wray in Antt- 
quary XXXII, 243 A potte nette. 

2. 7A fishing-net having the form of a pot 
(Cf. pock-net s.v. POKE sb.1 7.) ? Obs. ‘ 

1584 in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 Purse Nets, Casting Nets, 
..Pot Nets, Barrock Nets at Crooks, Heaving Nets, 1806 
Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 1V.224 A kind of pot-net, fastened 
toa long pole,..is used here. 

Potok, obs. form of Purrocx. 

Potomania. [f. Gr. wordy drink + -afanta.] 
Morbid craving for drink; dipsomania, 

1858 Mayne EZ-xfos. Lex., Potomania,.. drink-madness. 
1890 Bituincs Med, Dici., Potomania, dipsomania. 

otometer (potgm/te:). [f. as prec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the amount 
of water absorbed by a growing plant. r 
~ 1884 F. Darwin in Nature 1 May 7 An ingenions instru: 
ment. .the Potometer. It isamodification of Sachs'apparatus 
for determining the amount of water which a cnt branch 
absorbs in a given time. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Il Potoo (peta). [Echoic; from its cry.) The 
name given in Jamaica to one of the Nightjars 
(Nyctibius jamaicensis), 

1847 Gossi Birds Yamaica 42 The Potoo is not unfre- 
qgently seen in the evening ..soon after sunset on some 
lead tree or fence-post, or floating by on noiseless wing, 
fikean owl. /éid. 47 The Potoo has hecome a proverb 
ugliness, 1894 in Newron Dict. Birds. 


POTOQUANE. 


{| Potoquane. erro, potaquaine. The name 
of the Sable Antelope, //iffotragus niger, among 
the Southern Bechuana. 

850 R, G. Cummine //unter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 140/2 
Potaquaines above me, seeing nothing and smelling nothing, 
stood bewildered until 1 had reloaded, lying on my side. 
tgoo W. L, Scratea Fauna S. Afr. |. 221, 

+ Potorious, a. Ols. rare—°, [f. L. pitori-us 
drinking (f. pdtor drinker) + ga 

1656 Titount Glossogr., Polorious, of or belonging to 
drink, drinking. 

| Potoroo (petdré). Also 8 poto roo. [Native 
name in New South Wales.) = Kanoanoo-rat 1. 

1790 J. Winter Voy. N.S. Wales 286 The Pota Roo, or 
Kangaroo Rat. 1839-47 Todd's Cyel. Anat. WI. 26s/2 ‘Che 
Potoroos..present..the same dentition as does the Koala. 
184 Wateanoust Marsupialia 172 The Hyfsiprimut, or 
Potoroos, and Kangaroo-rats as they are termed, differ 
chiefly from the true Kangaroos, in possessing distinct 
canines. 

Po't-o:ven. [Pot sé] (Sce quot. 1750.) 

1750 R. Pocockr Treo. (1888) 135 Pot-ovens, a round 
piece of iron which is heated, on which the bread is put, and 
then it is cover'd over with a pot, on which they heap the 
embers to keep in the heat, 1899 Somervitne & Rass 
trish R. AL, x89 Her potato-cakes came in hot and hot from 
nN pot-oven, 

+Potpanion. Obs. humorous uouce-wd. Con- 


traction of PoT-coMPANION. 

e180 Jerrearn Bugdcars uti. in Archto Stud. Neu. Spr. 
(1897), "Tis Signor Amades, one of my masters pottpanions, 

Pot-paper: see Pot sé.) 10. 

Pot-pie. Chlefly 7S. [f. Por s4.1+Pir 54,2) 
a. ‘A pie made by spreading the ernst over the 
bottom and sides of a pot, and filling up the inside 
with meat, i.e. beef, veal, mutton, or fowls’ 
(Bartlett Diet. Amer). b. ‘A dish of stewed 
meat with pieces of steamed pastry or dumplings 
served in it; a fricassee of meat with dumplings’ 
(Cent. Dict.). 0, ‘ Beef cut up into cubes, encased 
in dongh and boiled in a pat’ (Ang. Dial. Dict.). 

18a3 F. Cooren Pioneers i, The snaw-birds are fiying 
round your own door, where you may..shoot enough fora 
pot-pie any dny. 18.. Caateton New Purchase I. 181 
(Bartlett) An enormons pot-pie,..piping hot, graced our 
centre, overpowering, with its fragrance and steam, the 
odors and vapors of all other meats; nnd pot-pie was the 
wedding dish of the country, par excellence !.. What pot 
could have contained the pie is inconceivable. 1883 P. EF, 
Gtasons in Harper's Mag. Apr. 658/2, Esa puer it resemhles 
chicken pot-pie. 1895 Newcastle Daily Frni. 18 Feh. 
(E. D. D.), Four hundred pot pies and as many loaves of 
bread were distributed to poor people. 

+ Po't-pieee. Os. Also 6 pottin peice. [f. 
Pot s4.1 + Prece 56. 11.) = Pot-cun 1. 

41975 Dinrn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 330 Thrie houlkis 
of Ingland, ladunit with ane cannone ryell, four singill 
eannounis, ix gross culveringis, four pottin fore “15 
Lixorsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) IT. 308 Of the 
said xxxij thair was mony ge peices. 1637 Monso 
Exped. . 214 Those peeces of Cannon that are farthest 
hard, are called pot-peeces or Mortiers. @1670 SPALDING 
Troub, Chas. f (1850) I. 223 The pronisioun laid in the 
castell..as granadoes, potpeices, nnd vtheris, 

Po't-plant. 

1. A plant grown in a pot. 

1858 Grenny Gard, Every-day Bh. 187/1 Pot-plants that 
have been plunged, and gane hy their prime, must be got 
vp, and be replaced by others in good order. 1869 Daily 

ews 14 July, Prizes..for fuchsias, geraniums, ferns, and 
other pot plants. 

2. = Pot-TREE 2, 

1858 Siumonns Dict. Trade, Pot-plant, a name for the 
Se ollarta. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

i Pot-pourri (poputé, petipurri). 
pot porride. [F. fot forrrt, in same senses, lit. 
“rotten pot’, f. pot Por sb.t + pourri, pa. pple. of 
pourrir:—L, pucrére to be rotten; translating Sp. 
OLLA PODRIDA.] 

+L. A dish of different kinds of meat stewed 


together; a stew, hotch-poteh. Ods. 
16x Corce., Pol pourri, a pot porride; a Spanish dish of 
many seuerall nientes boyled, or stued together. rzag 
Baaotry Fan. Dict., Pot-pourri, a Culinary Term, signify. 
ing an Hotch-Potch. 
4. A mixture of dried petals of different flowers 
tixed with spices, kept in a jar for its perfume. 
1749 Lavy Luxaonoucn Let. fo Shenstone 28 Nov., I 
«might be called a fof-fowrri, which is a potful of all kinds 
of flowers which are severally perfumes, and commonly 
when mixt and rotten, smell very ill. 1863 Lytrox Ca.r/o- 
ntana II. axii.g4 A hlue china jar, filled with fot-pourri. 
1888 Bow Bells Weekly 29 June 408/2 Recipes for ‘ Pot- 
pourri ’...Collect rose feaves and lavender as they bloom, 
and pre them in a jar in layers, with common or 
+-Add to them powdered orris-root, cloves [ete]. 
3. Fg. a. Mus. A series of airs strung to- 
gether into one picee; a medley. b. A literary 
ee or collection of miscellaneous extracts. 
31864 Wenster, (o/-fourri...(c) A piece of music made np 
of different airs strung together...(@) A literary production 
made up of parts hrought together without order, or bon 


Also 7 


y-salt, 


Of connection. 188: in Grove Dict, Afus. Wl. 22 Pot- 
Pourri, a name first given hy J. B. Cramer to a kind of 


drawing-room composition consisting of a string of well- 
knawn airs. 1898 g R. Hox in 1944 Cent. Apr. 647 There 
is no time for further enjayment of this sweet, spicy Pot- 
Pourrt; no space for further extracts from this clever and 
comprehensive book. 
atirié. and Comb., as pot-pourrt bowl, jar. 
Von. VIL. 


| in potro boots tied at the 
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tgoo Maav F.. Witktns Parsen Lord (Tauchn.) 58 Love 
removed the lid from a potpourri-jar. 1903 Black, Mag. 
Oct. 45t/s The pot-pourri-scented drawing-room led into 
@ conservatory. 1 Datty Chron. 17 June &/3 The soft, 
delicate perfume of some old china pot-pourri bowl 

Potrack (petraek), v. rare. [Kchoic.] fuer. 
To cry as a guinea-fowl. 
, 1883 J.C, Harais Nights Uncle Remus 153 The squawk- 
ing and pot-racking went on at such a rate that the geese 
nwoke. 1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly Mar. 640 The dusting of 
chickens, cackling of geese, and‘ pot-racking ‘of Guinea-hens, 

|| Potri:do, Ods. rave", app. a corruption of 
podrida: sce OLLA PODRIDA. 

1651 Ocitay sof vii. 20 Breaches are made in trembling 
Custard large, Here n Potrido the bold sisters shatter, 

|| Potro. [Sp. a colt, foal.] A colt, a pony; 
ellipt. pony hide, as a material. 

1879 Ursanoum /'atagonia iit. 38 His fect were encased 
knees. rg0a IT. H. Parcnaap 
Thro' Heart of Patagonia xxi. ag1 Boots of potro hide. 

+Potron or Potron. Os. Cookery. Also 5 
poteron or -ou. (Origin and form uncertain.) 
A dish consisting of eggs cooked in salt, 

(Cf. F. potron- or patron-jaguet in V.ittré; but no con- 
nexion of sense appears.) 

€1430 Two Cookery-bhs. 53 (Harl. MS. 2979), .xxviij. 
Potrous.—Take a schouyl of yvon, & hete it hrennyng hote; 
& - fille it fulle of Salt; ban make a pitte in be Salt... ; 
& ban caste pin whyte & be golkys of Eyroun in-to pe hole 
of be Salte, & lat sebe ouer pe fyre tyl it be half harde.. pan 
take a dressoure knyf, & put vndernepe the Salt in be panne, 
& hefe it vppe so fayre, bat pe cofyn with be Eyroun breke 
He pan sette it on be dyssche co pe Sale, & pan serue 
it forth. ¢14se /éfd. 93 (Harl. MS, 4016) Poterons. ¢ 1440 
Douce ALS. 55 Vf. 33 Potrons. 


Potrunk (pevtrenk). Autom. [f. L. po- for 
Post- + Truxk; cf. ALITRUNK.] (See anol) 

1826 Kiaay & Sr. Latomol, U1. xxxv. 532 If terms be 
thought necessary to designate the two intire segments into 
which the alitrunk is resolvable, the first may be the medi- 
trunk (meditruncus),and the other the potrunk (fofruncus), 

Potsear, -scarth, -shard, -share, obs. or 
dial. ff. Potsnenp. Pot(-)shaugh, Pot(-) 
shaw, obs. ff. PanisHan. Potsheen, var. PoTEEN. 

Po't-shell. U.S. foca/, = next. 

1889 Harper's Mag. July 248 The pots are made of fire- 


4 i if ‘ 
| elay..mixed in varying proportions of raw and burned clay 


| and pieces of the hroken pots called ‘pot shells ‘, freed from 


glass and ground fine. 
Potsherd (petifsid). Now somewhat avch. 
Forms: 4 pot-achoord (?), potszherd, 6 pot- 


' aharde, -aherde, -shearde, (pottaheard), 6-8 


potaheard, -ahard (also 9 da/.), (7 pottaherd), 
j- potsherd ; 6-7 (9 d@a/.) potshare. 8B. north. 


| dral, 4 pot scarth, 9 potscar, -aker. [f. Por sd.1 


+ Snenp, SHARD, OE. sceard, fragment, ON. 


_ skard, Da. skaar (whence the northern 8-forms).] 


2: 
t 
( 
id 


| A fragment of a broken earthenware pot; a 


broken piece of earthenware. 
cugas Gloss, IV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 171 Vn quere 
breses (goss imbrers) en une teske (g/oss a pot-schoord 
(wr. szherd)]. 1518 Skerton Magnyf. 2124 A laudable 
Largesse, I tell ae for a lorde, To prate for the patehynge 
of a pot sharde! 1535 CovesoaLe Jod ii. 8 Iob..scra: 
of the etter off his sores with a potsberde. 1596 SPENSER 
ee g vi. L_37 They hew’d their helmes, and plates asunder 
brake, As they bad potshares bene. 1611 Brate /sa. alv.9 
Let the potsheard strive with the potsheards of the earth. 
1639 . Dante Zeelus. xxii. 20 He that would teach the 
foole, his labour's lost As he that glews a pottsherd, broke 
todust. 1725 Braaptey Fam, Dict. sv. Orange Tree, Lay 
some Oister-Shells or Pot-shards at the Bottam of bis ‘l'ubs, 
that the Water may the sooner drain away. 1857 Bracn 
Anc, Poitery (1858) 1. 64 Inscriptions were often written 
upon potsherds or trapezoidal fragments of vases. 
B. 21340 Hampote Psalter xxi. 15 My vertu..dried, that 
is, wex vile as a pot scarth, that men settis uogbt by. 1328 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pot-icar, Pot-shard,a potsherd, 1868 
Arktinson Cleveland Gloss., Potsker, a potsherd. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss. Potscar, Pot-share, a potsherd. 

b. aéérid. (in quot., in allusion to Isa. xlv. 9). 
1680 Cuarnoce AZftrid. God (1834) 11. 124 His almighti- 
ness is above..our potsherd strength, as his infiniteness is 


above..onr purhlind understandings. 
Pot-shop. (Por sé.) a. A small public- 
house. b. /oca/. A crockery shop. 


1837 Dickens Pickw. lil, Mr. Ben Allen nnd Mr. Bob 
Sawyer betaking themselves to a Sg t-shop on 
the remotest confines of the Borough. 1889 Pracocne 
N. IW. Linc. Gloss. (ed. 2), Potshop, a shop where eartben- 
ware and glass are sold. od. (Line. dial), You'll get it 
at the pot-shop a few doors off. 

Pot-sho:t, 54.1 [Por sb.1] A shot taken at 
game merely for the purpose of filling the pot for 
a meal, without regard to skill or the rules of sport 
cf. PoT-HUNTER 2), and so from any position or 
point of advantage. Hence ¢ransf. A shot aimed at 
a person or animal that Sg ee to be within easy 
reach, without giving any chance of self-defence; 
e.g. at an enemy from ambush. 

1858 Gen, P. Tuomeson Audi Alf, 1, xxxiii, 128 The 
volunteer corps began ‘to take pot shots at them at nine or 
ten yards’, /éfd., 'Pot sbots’..when a man..shoots at 
partridges in a crowd upon the gronnd, in a way which 
shows a simple desire to kill for the pot. 1860 Russe. 
Diary India 1, xvii. 265 Some dorens of the enemy. .sneak 
along the road..in order to get a pot-shot at him. 1877 M. 
Paton in Daily News 1 Oct.6/3 While..looking through 


my telescope, a Russian sentry took a steady pot shot at us, 
and Uhad the unpleasant satisfaction of heed the bullet 


POTTAGE, 


flatten itself against a stone not far ahead. 1 Tablet 
az Feb, ago, I wns lying by my horse, taking pot-shats when 
I could get the chance. 

+ Po't-shot, -shotten, «. (54.2) Obs. [f. 
Por sd! + Snot pp/, a. (and sd.)] ‘Shot’ or 
overpowered by drink; intoxicated. 

1629 Wanswortn Prler. vi. 59 Edmunds.. being pot- 
shotten and perceiuing the Moone to shine bright through 
ibe windowes, said with a loud voyce, that tha holy Ghost 
was descended. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Land 
Ships Wks, 1 83/1 When any of them are wounded, Pot- 
sbot, Jug-bitten, or Cup-shaken, 4 1632 T. Taytor God's 
Judgern. t1, vii. (1642) 108 A... Drunkard being Pot-shot and 
in his Cups. 

B. as sé. a. A drunken person, a drunkard. 


%. Drunkenness. 

1617 Bratuwarr (/¢/c) A Solemne Ioviall Disputation.. 
Which..Bacchns..hath publikely expounded to his most 
eevee and improved Fellow Pot-shots. 1630 J. Tayioa 
(Water P.) Zaylors Trav. Wks. 11, 78/1 In which kind of 
potshat our English are growne such stout Proficients, tbat 
some of them dares bandy and contead with the Duteh, 


Potstick (pe'tistik). Now only dta/. Forms: 
see Pot sé.1 and Stick sd.; also § pos(a)tyke, 
postyk(ke. [f Pot 54.1 + Stick sé.] A stick 
for stirring porridge or anything cooked in a pot. 

c1qta Master of Game (MS, Dighy 182) aii, Stere it alle 
togyders agayne pe bothome of pe aye witha poistske 
{v.r. posstyke), /did., Stere it wele aboute vpon be fyre 
with a patstyke [v.»7. postykke, pottstikL c1qqo Anc. 
Cookery in Lfouseh, Ord. (1790) 469 When hit is boyled put 
in a potstik and stere hit wel. 15.. Jack Jugeler (Grosart) 
36 By cokes precious potstike, 1 wyll not bome this night. 
1a Proc. Virginia 44 in Capt. Surtth's Whs.(Arb.) 123 
The neat [had] in her hand u sword; another, a club; 
another a pot-stick.. “The rest, every one with their severall 
devises, 1847 Mrs. Castyze in Mew Lett, & Afent, (1903) 
I. 236 A pair of stockings..which seemed ta have been 
kniued for two pot-sticks rather than for well-sbaped.. 
woman's legs. 1869 Hl. Ussuesr in Ang. Afech. 3 Dee. 
71/3 1t beats Sir Roger de Coverley ‘to potsticks’. 

Potstone (pe'tistdn). [f Pot 55.1 + Strong 
$d,3 in sense 1, tr. L. dapis of/éris.] 

L. A granular variety of SreatiTE or SoaPsTONE. 

1771 J. Hite Fossils 26 Potstone, Ollaris, Composed of 
broad, narrow, uneven flakes. 1804 R. Jameson Alin. 1.345 
Pot Stone..{is] soft, and sometimes very soft. 188a Getkir 
Text Bk. Geol. . . 120 A finely felted aggregate of scales 
of tale, with chlarite and serpentine, is called Potstone. 

2. Local name for large flints found in the chalk 
in Norfolk: = PARAMOUDRA. 

3egs Lyert Elem, Geol. xvii. (ed. 5) 244 Huge flints, or 
potstones as tbey are called in Norfolk, occurring singly, 
or arranged in nearly continuous columns at right angles to 
the ordinary and horizontal layers of small flints... The pot- 
stones, many of them pear-shaped, were usually about three 
feet in height, and one foot in..diameter. 

Pott, obs. or var. f. Pat 54.1 esp. in sense 10. 

Pottage (prtédz). Forms: 3-7 potage, 6- 
pottage, (6 -adge). [ME. potage, a. F. polage, 
lit. that which is put in a pot: see Pot 54.1 and 
-AGE, Orig. stressed fofarge, which was admitted 
in verse down to Chaucer and Lydgate, but fofage 
is found in alliterative poems (and prose) in 14the., 
and led to the later spelling. See also Popnisn, 
PorRIDcE, altered forms of this word.] 

1. A dish composed of vegetables alone, or 
along with meat, boiled to softness in water, and 
appropriately seasoned; soup, ¢sf. a thick soup. 
In ancient cookcry, often a highly composite dish, 

Now cbiefly a literary word, historical, archaic, scriptural, 
or used of the soups of savage peoples: no longer a term of 
English cookery. But the French form is in use in names 
of dishes really French or supposed to be : see Potace. 

a, 21225 Ancr. R. 412 Hwoso is ever [chle eted potage 
blideliche. 1 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8339 Wo pat mizte 
weodes abbe & pe roten gnawe Oper sepe & make potage 
was per of wel vawe. a 1300 Cursor AL. 3549 Esan..for his 
fill o pat potage, Als a wreche, has sald his heritage. 13.. 
ELE. Allit. P. B. 638 Sypen potage gee in plater 
honest. 1377 Lanci. P. Pe B. xv. 310 Had 3 potage and 
payn ynough and bo ae to drynke. .3e had rizt ynongh. 
1386 Cnaucen Afonk's T. 443 Whanne wol the Gayler 
bryngen oure potage? ¢1qoo Maunory. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 
en hafe nowper peise ne wortes, ne ober maner of potagez; 

t in for paire potage pai vse broth and sothen flesch, 
c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 15 A potage on fysshday.—Take 
an Make a styf Poshote of Milke au Ale; ban take..whyte 
Swete Wyne..& put Sugre..ber-to, or bony;..kepe it a{s} 
whyte as yt may be, & pan serue florth]. /d:d. 29 A potage 
on a Fysdaye.—Take an sethe an .ij. or .iij. App 4 
Flowre of Rys.. whyte sit .. Sannderys & Safroun .. 
Roysonys of coranns..& Almaundys.. 3 and mynce Datys 
Smale.., and a lytil Hony to make it dowcet, or ellys 


Sugre. 1 Exyor Gov. 1. xiii, A gentil man, er he take a 
cooke.. .-examine hym, howe many sortes of meates, 
potages, and sauces, he can perfectly make. 154a Boorox 


Dyttary xii. (1870) 262 Potage is not 50 moche vsed in al 
Crystendom as it is vsed in Englande. Potage is made of 
the lyquor in the which flesshe is soden in, with puttyng-to 
chopped herbes, and otemel and salt. 1604 E, Ginimstone] 
D' Acosta’s Hist, Indies w. xxi. 270 They .. roast it, and 
make many sorts of potages. 1682 [see PLum-poTTacr). 
B. 1g30 Patser. 257/1 Pottage, potage, sovppe. 1bid.. 
Pottage without herbes, Jofage. 1539 Jest. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 92 A whit sylver goblet chat I nse to ett pottadge. 1573 
Tussen H/us6. (1878) 101. Now leekes are in season, for 
ttage full good, 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa UL 142 
The meat and pottage is put al in one dish; ont of which 
enery oue taketh with his greasie fists what he thinkes good. 
a16s8 CLEvetaxp Xe. Onaker 24 Hadst thon sweetned 
thy Gumbs With Pottage of Plumbs. | 11a E. Cooker Foy. 
S. Sea 203 The Papas are either boil'd, roasted, or made 
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POTTAGY. 


into Pottage. 1747 Westev Prin. Physic (1762) 85 Drink 
largely of Pottage made with Lentils. 1840 BaRHAN Ingol. 
Le aS 1 Bagman's Dog, Now just such a mess of 
delicions hot pottage Was smoking away when they enter’d 
the cottage. 3874 Oxford Bible-Helps 117 The red lentil 
is most icembal and is made into pottage. 1904 Daily 
News 18 Apr. 4/2 He has acquired..of the native [Kaffir] 
a knowledge intimate and strange, such as one can only 
gather by the fireside, over the pottage. 


b. fig.: often with reference to Esau’s ‘mess of 
poltage’ (Mess sd. 2). 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love 1. iv. (Skeat) |. 26 Thon. -haste so 
mikell eaten of the potages of foryetfulnesse. 1845 Mrs. 
Brav Warleigh xxi, Captain Butler..came up to the elbow 
of the temperate divine, and bidding him, very unceremo- 
niously, ‘leave off his pottage’, shoved him aside, and 
stepped into his place. 1868 H. Law Beacons of Bible 228 
Yon are self-slain when you prefer the pottage to Christ. 

+2. Oatmeal porridge. Ods. 

1683 Tryon Way lo Health yo Grels and Pottage made 
of Oatineal, being made thin, and quick boyled, are of an 
excellent Nature. 1924 in Ramsay's Tea-i, Mise. (1733) 1. 
89 There will be lang-kail and pottage And bannocks of 
barley-meal, 1794 Donatoson Agric. Perth 24 The food 
of the reapers. for supper, pottage of oat-meal, salt and 
water, with the allowance of milk made to the plonghman. 
19797 Monthly Mag. 11). 203 Oatmeal is. not unfrequently 
used in making pottage, among the lower classes [in the 
West Riding]. | 

+3. A poultice. Obs. rare". 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 42 Leie perto a potage..maad 
of eerhis & swynes greece & water & wheete flour, 

+4. In proverbial phrases: 4 mess of potlage: 
see Mess sb, 2; to keep one's breath to cool one’s 
poitage; see PorRIDGE sb. 4; fo make pottage of 
a flint, to he economical or parsimonious, Obs. 

16s0 H. Morr Odserv. in Fathus, Tri, etc. (1656) 78 
Keep your breath to your self to cool your pottage. 1655 
Funcer Ch. Ast. at. vic § 37. 85 For their fare, it was 
course in the quality, and yee slender in the quantity 
thereof. Insomuch, that they wonld, in a manner, make 
pottage of a flint. i 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pottage dish, plate, pot; 
pollage-cating adj.; + pottage-ware, matcrials for 
pottage, pot-herbs. 

¢ 1420 Patlad. on Hush. vii. 57 Nowe potage ware in askes 
mynge, and kepe In oil barelles or salt tubbis done. 1519 
Exp. Dinners (Misc. Philobiblon Soc. (1867-8) XIII.) 40 
Pottage flesche viijd. 1526 Piles. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 17 
Beacenryiae- the potage potte with flesshe, the onyons 


and garlyke that they were wont to eate in Egypte, 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn, Dij, f ye mecte him in your pottage- 
dish, yet know him. 1649 G. Dantet 7r7narch. To Rdr. 315 


You may guess Such Pottage-Eating stomackes, 
llence + Po'ttagy a., of the nature of pottage. 
1865 J. Hattn fest. Exfost. Table 76 Snbstances like 
a whyte potagie confection (called Pués). 


Pottager, -anger, -eger, -encher, -enger, 
obs, forms of PoTTINGER. 


+ Pottagur, obs. form of Popacre a., gouty. 

a 1450 Mync Fettial 271 He was pottagur; and wyth bat 

se bay refreschet pe gret hete of his fete, as oft as hit was 
ayde to. 

|| Pottah (p.'ta). Zast Zndies, [ad. Uindi patte 
title-deed.] A lease, a deed certifying tenure. 

F 17° Trial of Nundocomar 101/1 My house is in Calentta, 
in Uuzreymull’s garden...Have yon got the potta? x817 
i Mit Brit. /udia VW. vy. iii, 388 Prescribed forms of 

eases, in India known by the name of pottahs. 1871 
Markey £lenw. Laz § 357 The ryots in India appear to 
have frequently taken pottahs from the zemindars. 

Pottain, obs. form of Potin. 

Pottance, variant of PoTEnce 2 (in a watch). 

Potted (pptéd), /. a. [f. Pot vl + -zph.) 

1. Of meat, fish, cte.: Preserved ia a closed pot 
or other vessel. 

1646 Evetyx Diary 22 Mar., I was invited to excellent 
English potted venison. 1742 Fienpixe Fos. Andrews w.X, 
The potted Partridge is potted Woodcock, if you desire to 
have itso. 1806 A. Hunrer Culina (ed. 3) 106 This kind 
of potted meat may be recommended. 1876 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. V1. 207 Plenty of salted pork,..potted shrimps. 

Aig. 1883 Edin, Rev. Oct. 297 What we may call potted 
learning in the form of popular abridgments. 1901 C. H. 
Wetcn in West. Gaz. 20 May 10/1 Fed and fattened as it 
flows With verses scanned and potted prose. 

2. Of a plant; Planted or grown in a pot. 

1849 Ata. Suitu Pottleton Leg. xx. 176 The potted yew 
trees in the passage. 1883 Harfer's Mag. Sept, 502/2 Every 
window was full of potted plants, 

ig. 1866 Loweit Biglw P, Introd., Poems 1890 IL, 159 

Where language is too strictly limited by convention,. we 
get a potted literature, Chinese dwarfs instead of healthy 

rees. ' 

Potteen, Potteler, var. Poreen, PoTELLER. 

Potter (pp'tes), 55.1 [Late OF. pottere, f. Por 
sol + -ER1,) , 

1. A maker of pots, or of earthenware vessels. 

a@1100 in Birch Cart. Sax. 11. 49 Of stenges heale on 
potteres lege. 1284 Calr, /ng. P. Af. (1906) Il. 322 [The 
manor. .including 36s. 8, rent of assize of the burgesses of 
Midhurst called] potteresgavel. a1z00 Cursor 31, 22937 
(Cott.) Als potter wit pottes dos Quen he his neu wessel 
fordos. @1340 Hampote Psalter ii. g As vessel of be 
pottere pou sall paim breke. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) 1v. xxxvii. 84 More helply is a Carpenter or a potter 
than an Organer, a peynter or an ymager. ¢1440 Prowtp. 
Paro, 411/t Pottare, ollarixs, figulus. 1597 Mippteton 

Wisdone Solomon xv. 7 Thou a potter art, Tempering soft 
earth, making the clay to bow. 1686 Hornecn Crucif/, 
Jesus xxv. 838 A potter, by the motion of his wheel, and 
the activity of bis hand, gives the clay what form and shape 
he pleases. a1z7z0 Sewe fist. Quakers (1795) 1. 1v. 343 
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Thou and all mankind are as clay in the hand of the potter. 
1867 Ssutes //uguenots Eng. ii. (1880) 22 This wandering 
workman was no other than Bernard Palissy..more gene- 
rally known as the great Potter, 

+b. Applied to a maker of metal pots or 


vessels. Obs. rave. 

1443 Durham Acc. Roils (Surtees) 82 Willelmo Browne 
potter pro factura ij patenarum, j brasyn morter, ij parva- 
tum ollarum, cum xvij libr. eris, xijs. vjd. 1549 Cozpl. 
Scot.i. 1g Ane pottar vil mak of ane masse of mettal dinerse 
pottis of defferent fassons, 

2. A vendor or hawker of earthenware. vorth. 


dial, (Cf. south Sc. mugger.) 

c1g00 Robin Hood & Potter xxxiv. in Child Ballads (1888) 
II]. 111 § Pottys, gret chepe t' creyed Robyn,..all that saw 
hem sell, Seyde he had be no potter long. 1795 Worpsw. 
Guilt & Sorrow xvi, Rough potters seemed they, trading 
soberly With panniered asses driven from door to door. 
1798 — Peter Bell. iii, A Potter, Sir, he was by trade, 
1881 Dixon Craven Dales vi. 71 [He] used to boast that ‘he 
conld.. wallop a potter, or preach a sermon with any man in 
the country {° 

3. attrib, and Comb. (also with potter's), as potter 
craft; potter’s asthma, a form of fibroid phthisis 
to which persons exposed to the dust of the poltery 
industry are subject; also called potter's bron- 
chitis, consumption, disease, phthisis (Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1895); potter’s clay, potter's earth, 
any plastic clay free from iron, and thus suitable 
for the making of earlhenware, stoneware, or 
porcelain; potter’s fleld, a name given (after 
Matt. xxvii. 7) to a piece of ground used as a 
burial place for the poor and for strangers ; also 
fig-3 potter's lathe, a frame with a horizontal 
disk revolvable at various speeds, on which the 
prepared clay is moulded into shape; potter's 
lead, potter's ore, lead ore used for glazing 
pottery, galena: cf. PoTTERN; potter wasp, a 
wasp which builds a cell or cells of clay in a cy- 
lindrical cavity, as the American species Odynerus 
flavipes and Lumenes fraterna; potter's wheel, 


the horizontal revolving disk of a potter's lathe. 

1616 Soret, & Marku. Country Farne 598 Sandie, 
stonie, granelly, and flintie gronad, as also such as con- 
sisteth of a *Potters clay in the bottome. 1796 Kiawan 
Elen, Min, (ed. 2) 1. 180 Potters Clay. Colour, generally 
greyish white, and then called pife clay. 1872 ELLacomne 
CA. Bells Devon Pref. 4 Plaster of Paris casts, made from 
“sqneezes' taken..with potter's clay. 1864 H. Bruce in 
Daily Tel. 15 June, The people being liable, amongst other 
diseases, to one peculiar to them, called ‘*potter's con- 
sumption’. ¢1450 Life St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 444 For 1 
can no3t of ‘potter craft. ¢14q0 Proms. Parv. 41i/x 
*Pottarys erthe, argilla, 1670 Pettus Fodine Reg. 
Where Clays are digged (as Fullers earth, Potters earth, 
etc.) we call them Pits. 1999 G. Smit Ladoratory 1. 195 
Make any utensil of fine potters earth, [1526 Mikosce 
Matt, xxvii, 7 They toke connsell, and bought with them 
a “potters felde to bury strangers in.] 1777 J. Apams in 
Fant, Leit. (1876) 259, I took a walk into the Potter's Field, 
a burying gronnd between the new stone prison and the 
hospital. 1906 ‘Mark Twatn’ in West, Gaz, 26 Nov. 
4/2 When 1 wrote a letter..yon did not put it in the respect- 
able part of the magazine, but interred it in that ‘ potter’s 
field ’, the Editor’s Drawer. 1729-41 CuamBers Cyci. s. v. 
Pottery, The *potter's lathe is also a kind of wheel, but 
apa and slighter, 1670 Petrus Foding Reg. v. (1706) 
at From the Metals are produced Letharges,.. White-Lead, 
Read-Lead, *Potters-Lead and many other yarieties. [bid. 
vi. 25 Potters Lead is made by art from common Lead Oar. 
18az Cieaveranp Afin. (ed. 2) 634 Galena is sometimes, 
..called potters’ Lead ore. 1728 Woopwarp Ca/al. (1729) 
213 *Potters-ore with a vein of white spar peeeng throug! 
the middle of it. 1880 New Virginians 1. 99 ‘The little 
*potter-wasp makes a nest of clay, shaped like an ancient 
pot, which it fills with caterpillars, 1727-41 CnamBers 
Cyel. s.v. Pottery, The *potter’s wheel consists principally 
in its nut, which is a beam or axis, whose foot or pivot e 

rpendicularly on a free-stone sole or bottom. 1832 g. : 

oRTER Porcelain & Gl.i. 5 The earliest anthentic records 
allude to the potter's wheel as to an implement of then 
high antiquity, a i 

Potter, 52.2. [f. Por 2.1 (in various uncon- 
nected senses) + -ER 1] 

+ 1. One addicted to potting; a tippler. 

1632, 1663 [see Pirea? 2}, 

2. One who pots or preserves meat, etc. 

1857 J. Davy Angler in Lake District i, 10,1 cannot 
do better than let you have the receipt of an experienced 
potter of charr. 

3. One who pots at game (Por v.'5); a pot-hunter. 

1884 Pall Mall Budgei zz Aug. 29/2 Many a wealthy 
* potter * who has.. blazed away..at the deer. 

4. Applied to some North American turtles: a. A 
fresh-water clemmyoid turtle, Deirochelys serrata; 
b. The red-bellied terrapin, Pseademtys rugosa. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1890 in WEaSTER. ~ 

Potter, 54.3: see under Potrer v. 

Potter (py't:),v. Also (6 poder), 9 dia?. and. 
U.S, putter. [app. freq. (with shortened vowel) 
of PoTE v. to thrust, push, poke.) 

1. zntr. To poke again and again; to make a 
succession of slight thrusts. Now only dad. 

21530 TinpaLe Expos. Matt. v.-vii. v. 3. 16 b, Thou doest 
but with poderinge [se ed. ¢1550; Wks. 1573 pottering] in 
the fyre, make the flame greater. 1646 Yopicks in Laws 
of Eng, Ded., Hee will be brodding at, and pottering upon 
the ground, every way with his Rapier or Dagger. 1681 
Cotton Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 64 Stooping, with our sticks 
tessay, If pottering this and that way, we conld find How 


POTTERING. 


deep it went, 1714 M. Fotuereit. in Mearne's Collect. 
(O. H.S.) 1V. 303 Four small Coyns were..casnally found 
by a Shepherd, pottering upon the ground w'* his Crooke. 
@ 1825 Forny Voc, E. Anglia, Potter, to poke, pry, rummage. 
Tt seems. .to imply repetition nr continnance of poking. 1865 
Strich Deréysh. Gloss. (E.D.D.), Poking or pottering in 
the earth. 5 

b. trans. To poke; to move or stir (anything) 
by thrusting. Now dial. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict, Kivb, With a Stick long 
enongh, one might potter them down ont of the Roof. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Potter, to poke, to push as with the 
end of a stick. 1877 NV, W. Line. Gloss. s.v., Noo then, 
Anne, potter that fire, or it'll be dead oot in a minnit. 

2. trans. To trouble, plague, perplex, worry, 


bother, dia/, Cf. PoTHEt v. 1. 

€19746 J. Cotsier (Tim Bobbin) View Laxc. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 40 Neaw wou'd naw sitch o Moonshine traunce Potter 
any body's Plucks? 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Potter, to 
confuse. *Don‘'t potterme'’ 1855 Mrs. Gasket. North & 
S. xix, By th’ twenty-first, I reckon, he'll be pottered in his 
brains how to get them done intime. /d7d. xlv. 

3. intr. To meddle, interfere, esp. where one has 
no business; to tamper (z#/k). Now dad, 

165g GuRNALL Chr, t11 Arm. verse 11. ili. (1669) 26/2 A Lock 
whose Wards have been tronbled, which makes it harder to 
turn the Key, than if never potter’d with. 1866 Mes. 
Gasket. Wives & Dau. 1. 3 My lord's taking a fancy to go 
‘pottering’.. which meant that... the earl asked his own 
questions of his own tenants, and nsed his own eyes and ears 
in the management of the smaller details of his property. 

4. To occupy oneself in an ineffectual or trifling 
way; to work or act ina feeble or desultory manner; 


to trifle; to dabble (77 something). 

1740 [sce Potterina Ap/. a. 2], 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Potter, to do things ineffectually. ‘How thon potters % 
1832 Mannine in Purcell Z4/ I. 99, I suppose your husband 
is pottering on in his old way. 186: Hucurs Tom Brows 
at Oxf. x\vi, David pottered on at his bees and bis flowers 
till old Simon returned. 1871 J. R. Green Lei? ut. (1901) 
294, | remember. .raving against the people who po 
over Roman roads. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 535/1 Any man 
.. who likes to ‘potter’ in zoology. 

b. To talk in a trifling or desultory way. 

1826 Scotr Fri. 6 Sept., [They] pottered away about 

Persia and India, and J fell asleep. 
ce. frans. wilh advbs. To make ox? or work oz? 


by pottering; to trifle away, to spend, waste, or 


lose in or by pours: 

1853 E. FitzGeratp Leéi. (1889) 1. 225, I bave ordered 
Eastwick’s Gulistan: for I believe 1 shall potter out so 
much Persian, 1883 A. Foraes in Fortn. Rev. 1 Nov. 664 
He pottered away.. his opportnnity to reach Verdun, 1893 
W. A. Suge My Contenp, vii. 188 Uncles and aunts.. were 
content 10 potter away their lives at Torquay. ’ 

5. inir. a. To move or go about poking or prying 
Into things in an unsystematic way, or doing slight 


and desultory work. 

1840 B. Hau Patchwork (1843) U1. vii. 122, 1 tered 
about in the environs of Naples. 1859 Jeruson Brittany 
xiii. 220 He did not go pottering abont, measuring cornices, 
and sticking a portico from the Parthenon here, and a pedi- 
ment from somewhere else there. 1861 Hucues 7om 
Brown at Oxf, v, Pottering about in the Bodleian, and 
fancying 1 shonld like to be a great scholar. 1880 Miss 
Brappon Just as / aut x, To potter about with your garden 
scissors and the watering can in the conservatories. 

b. To go about or walk slowly, idly, or aim- 


lessly; to saunter, dawdle, loiter, 

1829 Lapy Granvitre Lett, 2 Apr, Balls every night. 
After that they all potter off to their Conn 1835 
Fonatanque Lag. under 7 Admintstr, (1837) HL, 213 That 
Jean, hobbling old fellow,. .pottering abont in an incapacity 
for any thing but to fall to and enjoy other men’s meat. 
1888 Century Alag. Dec. 219/2 The slowest of Sunday 
trains, pottering up to London, , 

Hence Po‘tter s4., trifling action or (in Scott) talk. 

1818 Scott Hirt. Midi. xxxvii, That precision and easy 
brevity which is only acquired by habitually conversing 1 
the higher ranks of society, and which is the diametrical 
opposite of that protracted style of disqnisition * Which 
sqnires call potter, and which men call prose‘. 1897 Chicago 
Advance 10 June 769/t These are little things any way, 4 
mere potter abont externals, 

+ Potter-carrier. Valgar or provincial var. of 
PorHecary : cf, Pot-CARRIER, J 

1764 Foote Afayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 161 Master Lint, 
the potter-carrier. 

Potterer (prtera:). [f. Porrer v. + -ER 1] 
One who potters; one who works at things 10 
a feeble, unsystematic, or ineffectual way; one 


who pollers about : see the verb. 

1862 Burton Bz. //unter 105 A mere wayward potterer, 

icking np curiosities by the way for his own private indivi- 
Ral museum, 1867 — fist. Scot, 1. xi, 404 That Robert- 
son did not throw himself into our early history, but left it 
to a body of dreary potterers, is the more to be regretted. 
1883 A. Fornes in Forin. Rev. 1 Nov. 664 He was not free 
from the imputation of being a potterer. 


Pottering (pptarin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb PotTER; feeble, 


unsystematic, or desultory working ; saunlering 


about, etc.: see the verb. 

2130 [see PorTer 7.1]. 1844 E. FrtzGerarp Lett. (1889) 
1, 140 After my ual pone about in the midland counties 
of England, 1860 Emerson Cond. Life iii. (1861) 71 Long 
marches are no hardship to him... But this pottering 1m few 
square yards of garden is dispiriting and drivelling as 
E. Vates Recolt, § Exper. VW. 39 There were lovely walks 
and drives..potterings abont with Fenn in his sketching 
expeditions. 1893 E.G. Durr arly Printed Bks, 195 Mere 
antiquarian pottering or aimless waste of time. 
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POTTERING. 


Po'ttering, f//.<._ [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.) 

1, ‘That potters : see the verb. 

1826 Scorr ¥r#i. 13 June, A hig... trifle-headed, old 
pottering minister,..came to annoy me about a claim prt 
1842 Miatt in Vonconf VM. a A plodding, pottering mind, 
far more expert in tinkering holes, than in forging and con- 
structing new instruments, 1865 Miss Braopon Only 
a Clod xi, When 1am a pottering old fellow of seventy, I 
shall have a great fortune and a handsome wife, 

2. Involving oc characterized a pottering. a. 
Of work, etc.: Done in a feeble, unsystematic, 
or ineffectual way; hence, trifling, slight, paltry. 

1740 J. Cuarne Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 28 What miserable 
pottering Work do the poor Boys make of it, 1837 Wnu- 
Tock, etc, Bk, Prades (1842) 383 Although a small pottering 
business might be commenced with a much less sum. 1861 
Suites Engineers \. 52 Only a few pottering improvements 
were made, 

b. Of movement: 
unsteady, 

s6a1 Claas Vill, Mfinstr. 17. 193 With ling'ring, pott‘ring 
| paced like an old man, bidd'st the world pate 187 

Liss Brovcuton Naacy II. 76 The long pottering ball 
that Roger and I had taken one evening, 

Hence Potteringly adv. 

1893 G. Meregorty in Pal? Mall Atag. 11. 194 Under one 
aspect we appear potteringly European; under another, 
drunk of the East. 

+ Pottern, a. Ods. rare. [f. Porter sé.', app. 
after feathern, etc.) Of or pertaining to potters: 
with quots. cf. fotler’s lead, ore, Porten 56.1 5, 

1661 Bove Unsuccess/uln, Experi. i. Wks. 1772 1. 323 
An ore, which for its aptness to vitrify, and serve the potters 
to glaze their earthen vessels, the miners call pottern-ore. 
a17a8 Wooowarn Nat, fist, Fossils (1739) ¥. t. 188 A 
Spar..that is shattery, and breaks in Squares, exactly like 
the finest Pottern-Lead-Ore. 

Pottery (peteri). [In isth c a. F. poterie 
(13the. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. potier Porrer sb.1; cf. 
med.L, potirius potter, foturia pottery. In later 
use sometimes referred directly to fot: cf. crockery. 

1086 Domesday Bk. \. 56/1 (Bladon, Oxon.), Vbi ii. 
molini de .xiiii. solidis. et .cxxv. anguillis. et de ollaria 
{potaria tnferdined | .x. solidi.] 

1. A potter’s workshop or factory ; a pot-factory. 
gd Caxton Dialogues 7/13 Pottes of erthe, Cannes of 
erthe For to go the watre; Thise things shall ye fynde In 
the potterye (F. en fe fede ide 178 Howaap Prisons 
Eng. 156 A prison which had been a pottery. 1867 Sates 
dluguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 105 ‘Two potters from Antwerp.. 
Started a pottery, though in a very humble way. 

b. In pL, the Potteries, a district in N. Stafford- 
shire, including Hanley and Stoke-upon-Trent, the 
chief seat of the English pottery industry. 

1898 J. Nicuorson Oferat. Mechanic 485 The district called 
‘the Potteries‘, is an extensive tract of country in the 
hundred of North Pyrehill and county of Stafford, com- 
ay area of about eight miles long, and six broad. 
1839 Uar Dict. Arts 1oog A population of 60,000 9} tives 
now derives a comfortable subsistence within a district.. 
which contains 150 kilns, and is significantly called the 
Potteries. é 

2. The potter’s art, ceramics; the manufacture 
of carthen vessels. 

1737-41 CHamsers Cyc?., Pottery, the art of making earthen 

ts and vessels; or, the manufacture of earthen ware. 1872 
feats Techn. Hist. Comme, 135 The Arabs were perfect 
masters of the art of pottery. 1891 Nisser dusanily of 
Genins 236 Pottery, whea he (Wedgwood] took it up, was 
a rude and barbarous manufacture; he raised it to the 
ey of an art. 

. The products of the potter's art collectively ; 
pottery-ware, earthenware. 

1785 J. Patties Treat. fuland Navig, 31 Norwich goods, 
Groceries, pottcries, and other merchandise. 1835 J. Nicnot- 
Som Oferat. Mechanic 484 The drab pottery is useful for 
articles which require sirength to be united to ornament, as 
flower-pots, water-jugs, &c. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. 
(1863) I. 11. vii. 481 Primitive seputchral pottery. 1863 Lyett 
Aatig. Man ii. 10, The pottery found associated with 
weapons of bronze is of a more ornamental and tasteful 
Bie than any which belongs to the age of stone. 1888 
Miss Bravoon #afad Three 1. v, The shallow milk-pans 
were of Doulton pottery, 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pottery kiln, manufacture, 
market, trade, ware; pottery bark, see quot.; 
pottery-bark treo, = pottery tree; pottery coal, 
Staffordshire coal ; so pottery coalfield ; pottery 
Bauge, sec quot.; pottery mould, a ‘brick’ of 
soft stone mlxed with pipeclay, used for whitening 
hearths, etc.; a hearthstone; pottery tiasue, sec 
qnot.; pottery tree, one of various trees of the 
genus Licanta, the bark of which is pottery bar&. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 679/2 Several undetermined species of 
this genus (Zicania] afford the *Pottery hark, the ashes of 
which are used by the natives of the Amazon for mixing 
with the clay employed in the manufacture of pottery-ware, 
in order to enable the vessels to withstand the action of fire. 
Pi: W. Suvi Coal § Coad-mining 58 *Pottery coals 
and tronstone measures ,. with 8 to 13 seams of coal of above 
two feet thick..and 10 to 12 measures of ironstone. 1851 
Ricnaapson Geol. (1855) 435 The Coal-fields of England and 
Wales...3. North Staffordshire sometimes called the * Pottery 
coal-field. 1875 Katcut Dict. Afech., *Pottery-gage, 0 
shaper or templet for the inside of a vessel on the wheel. 
1839 Use Dict. Arts 821 The apparatus then resembles 
Certain *pottery kilns. 1862 H. Srexcer First Prine. n. 
xv. § 111 (1875) 318 Witness..the absorption by Stafford- 
shire ofthe *pottery-manufacture. 1853 Hickte tr. A ristoph. 
(1872) I]. 416 In the “pottery-market and the vegetable- 
market alike. 1876 'Outoa’ Winter City iii, What pleasant 
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lives these "pottery painters of the early days must have 
ted. 1875 Ksicut Bice. Afeck., “Pottery-tissue,a kind of 
tissue-paper used to receive impressions of engravings for 
transference to biscuit, 1866 Treas. Bot. 679/a 3. v. Licania, 
The Indians call these trecs Carnipe, but botanists have 
adopted that name for a genus of Ternstrémiacea, owing 
to the *Pottery tree having at one time been supposed to 
belong to that order. oar IlALLiwett, *Pottery-were, 
earthenware. West. 0 Pottery-ware [see pottery-bark}, 

+ Po-ttical, a. Aumorous nonce-wd. [f. Pot s6.1, 
nfter poetical.) Full of, or inspired by, liquor. 

1586 W. Wense Eng. Poetrie (Acb.) 37 Poets: whose 
potticall poeticall (I should say) honda, 1 would wyshe.. 
might..be gorgiously garnished with fayre greene Barley, 
in token of their good affection 10 our Englishe Malt. 1589 
R. ILarvey Pi, Pere. (1590) 9 An olde sooker, that caries su 
Potticall verses of the car of Flanders, in a linnen bag. 

Potting (pe'tin), vd/. 56.1 [f. Por v.!+-1Nnel.] 

1. Drinking (of ale, beer, or the like); tippling. 
arch. (chiefly with allusion to Shakspere’s use). 

1894 Lyuy A/oth. Bomd. ut. ii, What Risio, how spedst 
thon after thy potting? 1604 Suaks. OfA. ut, iii. 79, I 
learn'd it in England ; where indeed they are most potent 
in Potting. 1719 D'Urrny Pills V. 66 Potting and sotting 
«Will make a good Soldier miscarry. 1864 Herre Eton 
School Days viii. 9§ Bird's-eye’s patrons would..sit in his 
cottage and smoke and drink beer, for they were * potent at 
potting ‘. bs 

2. The making of pottery or earthenware. 

1743 MV. Yersey Archives XV. 158 This is exceedingly 
good for potting or any sort of Cast ware. 1877 R. Binns 
(tite) A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester, being 
the History of the Royal Porcelain Works from 1751 to 
1851. 1894 Westu. Gas. 7 May 3/1 Potting is oae of the 
oldest industries in the world. A 

3. The preserving of butter, meat, fish, etc. in 
pots or other vessels. 

1615 Maxxnam Eng, Aoxsew, W. vi. (1668) 147 Touching 
the powdering up, or potting of Butter. 1755 Faaaincton 
in Pail. Trans. XLYX. a11 The cure and potting of charrs 
well, 1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. V1. 254 Catching and potting 
of salmon on the Columbia River, 1891 Auckland Star 
1 Oct. 4/2 Butter... Already the low price has caused many 
farmers to commence potting down. 

b. Sugar Manuf. (See Vor v.! 2b.) 

1839 Uae Dict. Arts 1203 The act of ey the 
crude concrete sugar from the crystallisers into these hogs- 
heads, is called potting. 1887 N. D. Davis Cavaliers & 
Koundh. Barbados go From the last copper the claritied 
liquor was run off into a cistern to ‘cool’, or become milk- 
warm, when the operation of ‘ potting ' began. 

4. Planting in, or transplanting into, a pot. 

1845 Florist’s Frul. 8 The snecess of cultivation. .is 
invariably connected with a correct arrangement and pro- 
portion of the soil, &e., in potting, : 

5. Crab-fotting, the catching of crabs in pots: 
cf. Por 56.1.5 b, crab-fot (Cras sé.) 11). 

1891 Pall Mall G. 17 Aug. 3/1 We may meet a fisherman 
returning from crab potting. goa Curcuirre Hyxn in 
Windsor Mag. July (title) The Gentle 

6. Shooting; taking of pot-shots: see Por v.! 5. 
collog. ot slang. 

1884 St. James’ Gaz. ; Dec 4/1 The potting of Arabs 
rightly struggling to be free continues merrily at Suakim. 
sgoa Vords Eye-witness 43 1t is commonly well on into the 
morning before the ‘ potting’ swells into the rattle and roll 
which tells that men are hard at it ' with their coats off’, 

7. attrié. and Comd., as (in sense 2) potting 
industry, trade; (in sense 3) potting-dish; (in 
sense 4) potting-house, -shed; potting-cask, in 
Sugar Manuf. (sce Por v.1 2b); potting-pot, a 
pot such as is used for potting meat; potting- 
atick, a flat stick used to press down the soil about 


the root of a plant in a pot. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1204 {Vhe syrup] is then transferred 
..into conical moulds..their capacity..is considerably less 
than that of the smallest *potting-casks. 1569 IVsils & Jor 
N.C. (Surtees) 1. 302 In the Hall..xixt! peace of puder, 
fyue saucers, three “pelted ees xij4, 18425 CromweLe 

ist, Colchester 352 A Sced-shop, “Potting-house,&c. 1908 
Scotsman. Apr. 7/2 The dangerous processes in use in the 
“potting industry. 1747 Mes. Grasse Cookery (1767) 230 
When it is beat to a te, put it into your *potting-pot. 
1897 Garden 2 Jan. 9/3 They place the new compost about 
them, and make it firm by ramming with the “potting stick. 

Potting, vé/. 56.2; see Pot v3 

+Pottingar (-gi1). Sc. Obs. Forms: 5-6 
potingar, -e, pottingar, 6 potingair, pothin- 
gar; crron.7 pottinger, 8 potinger. (Corrupted 
from *foticar, PotuécaR, Sc. form of PoTngcary. 
Cf. the parallel Porrixoany, where the intermediate 
forms are better seen. Jn the later spelling con- 
founded with PortinceR.] = next, 1. 

1474 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 24 Polingare {see 
Porrmicary 2h). 1489 fdid. 129 Item, to Stene pottingar.. 
vij Zi, xv.s. 1533 Zod. V1.88 To Francis Aikman, potingair, 
for sindrie droggis., 1535 STEWAaT Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 11. 
196 He wes ane potingar richt fyne, And had grit prattik of 
all medicyne. @1567 Darcey 'Quhair Luve is kendit 
Coen, * 14 (Bann. MS.) For harmes of body, handis and 
heid, The pottingaris will purge the panis. a 1585 Potwaat 
Flyting w. Montgomerie 254 Passe to the Pees 
againe ; Some recipies does yet remaine. 1715 Pexnecuik 
Truth's Trav.in Descr. Tweeddale, etc. 9 The Candte- 
makers came and Flait, The Potingers were very Crouse. 
1838 Scotr F. Af. Perth vii Pardon me’, said he, 'T am 
but @ poor pottingar. Nevertheless, { have been bred in 
Paris, and learned my humanities and my cursus medendt’. 


+ Pottingary. Sc. Obs. Forms: a. § poti- 
gary, 6 potegarie. 8. 5 potyngary, 5-6 
pot(t)ingary, 6 pottingarie, -gry, potinchary. 
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POTTLE. 


EConee we from foticary, earlier form of Potne- 
cany, through the intermediate potegary, potivary : 
cf. prec., and uthtegale, nightingale.] 

1, = Avornecary t (med.L. apothécdrius). 

15sa Ane. Ilamicton Catech, Tabil (1884) 11 Potegareis 
that sellis corruppit drogaris. /did. 100 Pottingareis quhilk 
takis siluer for euil & rottin stufe and droggaris. /éid. 103. 

2. a. The art or practice of an apothecary; 
pharmacy. 

1480 Henryson Sum Pract, Med. 16 in Bannalyne 
Poems (Hunter. Se My prettik in pottingary ye trow 

ch. Rolls Scotl, X1. 376 note, Oure 
..Servitoure and potingare William Fowlare for his..service 
..in his craft and science of pottingary. 1g00-s0 Dunsan 
Poems xxxiii. 29 In pottingry he wrocht grit pyne, He 
murdreist mony In medecyne. @ 1568 bor Helth of Body 7 
in Bannatyne Poens (Wunter. Cl.) 199 Thair is no Feeerh 
cumnis of pottingary,.. Till all neidrent richest detray the. 

b. The drugs of an apothecary, medicines, 

474 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 23 To a Flemyng 
of Bruges for certane potigariis coft to the King. | /dfd. 24 
ltem gevin to Stephin potingare.. for certane materialis and 

tingaris delinerit be him to the King, v. li. 1g0x fie. 

1, 34 Item, to William Fowlar, for potincbary tane fra bim 
to the King. .xxiij li, jij s. vjd. 

Pottinger ! (pp'tindga1). Now dial. Fors: 
a. 5 poteger, pottyger, 6 potteger, pattocher, 
6 potager, 7 pottager. 8. 5-6 potinger, 6 
potenger, -ynger, pot(t)anger, pottencher, 6-7 
-enger, 7 -inger. (orig. polager, a. ¥. potager, f. 
potage PoTTAGE; altered to pol(tenger, -tnger (cf. 
passager, passenger, harbinger,etc.); thence through 
podenger, PODDINGER, to poreger, PORKINGER, q. ¥.] 
A vessel of metal, earthenware, or wood, for 
holding soup, broth, or other liquid or semi-liquid 
food ; a small basin, porringer. 

a. (1415 Hen. V Alandate in Drake Lboracum (1736) App. 
17, 24 disces d'argent aunciens, només potageers de diverses 
formes.) 1466-7 Adingdon Acc. (Camden) 135, j poteger’. 
c1g§00 in Rifon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 377, ilij pottygers. 153% 
Moar Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 617/1 One sponeful of good 
workes should no more kil y* soule, then a potager of good 
wurts shuld kil & destrot y* bodi. 1565 in Yrans, Cund. 
& West. Arch, Soc. X. 31, iiij pottegers & xij platts. 161g 
E. S. Britain's Buss Bib, Wodden pottagers. | 

B. 1494 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 321, iiij platers 
iiij potingers and iii) saweers. 151s Act 4 fen VEUL, C7 
§7 Untrue.. Workmanship of Tin or Pewter..in.. Dishes, 
Saucers, Pottingers, Trenchers, Basons, Flaggons. 1530 
Pausea. 257/1 Pottanger, escuelle, avrilion. 1563 Wills 4 
fuv. N. C. (Surtees) [, 210, xij pattechers vjt, xij saucers 
ijt vij4, xviij old dublers in the kitchin & v pottenchers. 1570 

vines Manip, Bofi4 A Potanger, pate//a, 2. 1594 Pat 
Yewell-ho, Wt. 34 Ina Glasse or Stone Pottinger. 1657 
Tosusson Renon's Disp, 48; A Pottenger is..a small, but 
patulous vessel. 1 tr. Aunet’s Merc. Compit. wv. 126 
A Physician ordered five Pottingers of Blond to be taken 
from him. 1845 Brockett N.C. Gloss., Pottinger, a coarse 
earthen-ware pot, with a handle; porringer. 1848 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), @ottinger, a small pewter mug or vessel, con- 
taining about three quarters of a pint: a porringer. 

+ Pottinger? (pgtindga:). 04s. exe, Mist. 
(Corrupted trom Poracen: as tothe form cf. pree.] 
A maker of pottage ; a kind of cook. App. some- 
times confounded with Porrincar, apothecary. 

{a1g73 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 263 Whitther it was 
by ane Italiane posset, or by French fegges, or by the potage 
of thare potingar, (he was a French man,) thare departed 
fra this lyef the Erle of Cassilles, the Erle of Rothose. 
1578 T.ANoEsAY (Pitseottie) Chron. Scot, (S.TS.) I. 337 
Cuning baxteris and also excellent cuikis and_potigeris 
(mispr. potiseris: MS. I, potingareis] witht confectiounis and 
drogis flor thair desairtis.} 1814 Scotr Wav. xxiv (quoting 
Pitscottie), Excellent cooks, and pottingars. 1820 — Afonast. 
xvi, ‘he wafers, flams, and pastry-meat will scarce have 
had the just degree of fire which learned pottingers pre- 
scribe as fittest for the body. 1866 /i/usir. Lond. News 
2a Dec. 607/2 It shows that these herbs were used for 
seasoning by the pottingers of the period. 

Pottle! (pet’l). Forms: 4-5 potel, 4-7 -ell, 
5 -elle, 5-7 pottel(!, 6- pottle. (ME. fofe/, 
a, OF. fote/ (1308 in Godef.) a little pot, a measure, 
f. pot Pot sb.) + -e/, -LE 2.) 

. A measure of capacity for liquids (also for 
corn and other dry goods, rarely for butter), equal 
to two quarts or half a gallon: now abolished. 

a@3300 Sat. People Kildare xvii. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Ilaif be 3¢ brewesters wip 3ur galuns Potels and quarters 
ouer at pe tounes. 1389 in Ang. Gilds (1870) 59 Ve Alder- 
man schal haue..ij galons of ale; & ye dene a potel. 14.. 
Tretyce in W. of Henley's Hus, (1890) 54 Pe thirde parte 
off a potell off butter. 146: Cov. Lt. Bk. (E. E. ¥.S,), The 
wardens shall make a stryke, halfe stryke, b & halfe 
hope, gallon & potell & quarte, the mesors to selyd & 
delyacred to the sellers of oton-meele. 1486 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VIl (1896) 16 A pottell oyle for the calkers vj’. 1571 
Diccrs Panton. ut. xii. $j, To lerne howe many pottles or 

allons is conteyned in that great vessell. 1» Prat 
Delightes for Ladies Recipe tii, Take a pottle of damsons. 
1608 Wittet Aexapla Exod. 697 Containing each of them 
tenne pottels or thereabout, foure or fiue ga fons. 163§ in 
Naworth Housch. Bks. (Surtees) 229 Ooe potell of canary 
seck. 1657S. Purcuas Pol. Fiying-fns. 99 Little bony at 
that time 3 the year is ordinarily to bee had; a quart, perhaps 
a pottle, and this is a liberal portion. 1796 Mas. GLasse 
Cookery xxi. 326 Take a quarter of a pound of hartshorn and 

ut to ita pottle of water. 1869 Hazurr Ene. Prov. 473 
Who'd keep a cow, when he may have a pottle of milk for 
a penny? ve 

b. A pot or vessel containing a potile, 
about this capacily. 

Ce 151-2 


or of 


POTTLE. 


1 ‘Tuoresay in Pgh Trans. XX. 311, 1 have..lately 
ee a Roman Pottle from Aldhrough, which is of the 
Red Clay. 17.. cine. Poems, ete. [Percy Soc.) 180 We it] 
drink it out of the pete my boys, Here's a health to the 
barley-mow! 1809 W. Irving Anickeré. bee 34: ‘Thea 
the Van Grolls, of Anthony's Nose, who carried their liquor 
in fair round little pottles. 1888 STevENson Black Arrow 
24 By his elbow stood a pottle of spiced ale. ; 
c. cllift. A pottle of wine or other liquor; 


hence, drink, liquor. ; 

a1jo0 in Roxé, Ball. (1874) 11. 258 Yet, scrambling up, a 
Drunkard feels no pain, But cries ‘Strrah, hoy ! t’other pottle 
againe'. 1850 Syp. Dosert Aoman vii, I do not learn., 
That you shall. drink your pottle weaker at the wake. 

2. A small wicker or ‘chip’ basket, esp. one of 


a conical form used for strawberries. 

1771 Saottetr Afumph. Cl. 2 June Let. i, She sent us 
a pottle of fine strawberries. 1847 C. A. Jouns Forest 
Trees Gt. Brii. 1. 341 The neat-logking, but very incon- 
venient, basket for Belding strawberries, called a pottle, is 
made of Beech. 1880 Disrane Endy. 459 One never sees 
a pottle of strawberries now. 

. Name of a children’s game. 

18a2 Soutuey Lef?. (1856) 111. 334, I have as litte inclina- 
tion to write verses as to play at pottle or whip a top. 

4. aitrib. and Comb., as pottle bottle, draught, 
pitcher; pottle-bellied a., pot-bellied ; pottle- 
bodied a., stout, corpulent; pottle-crowned a. 
(of a hat), having a crown like a small pol; pottle- 
deep a., of the depth of a pottle. See also 


PorrLe-ror. 

1977 Hore Subsecive 337 (E.D.D.) *Pottle-hellied. 1825 
Jennines Dial WW. Eng, 61 Pottle-deltied, pothellied. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterproof xvii, He saw A something- 
*pottle-bodied boy That knnckled at the taw. 1392-3 Zar/ 
Derby's Exp. (Camden) 154, iiij paribus *potel botels. 1459 
Invent. in Paston Lett. \. 488, j. payre of potell botellys of 
ane sorte. @ 1648 Dicsy Closed Open. (1677) 30 Pour this 
clear liquor into pottle-battles of glass. 1604 Suaks. O¢4, 
u. iii. 56 Rodorigo..To Desdemona bath to night Carrows'd 
Potations, spouledeepe: 1784 R. Bac Sarham Downs 1, 
124 The life of a Lord. .consists prinenally of his amounts, 
his pottle deep potations, oe and his—hazards. 1639 
Mayne City Match ut. iii, 1 shall be glad To give thanks 
for you, sir, in *pottle-dranghts, argzg Sketton £7. 
Ramutyng 402 Another. brought a *pottel pycher, A tonnel, 
and a bottell, ; 

Hence Po'ttled a., placed in a poltle ; fsavour- 
ing of the pottle or wine-cup (0ds.). 

1568 T. Howett .47d, Amitie 23 As potled tales they 
prate aloft, so thende will proue hut vaine. 1845 Extza 
Cook Old Cries ii, ‘Old Cries’, ‘old cries'.. From ‘ Hant- 
hoys', pottled in the sun, ‘To the loud wish that cometh 
when The tnne of midnight ‘waits’ is done. 

+ Pottle 4. Obs. (See quot.) 

1689 R. Cox //isi. fref. 1. Expl. Index, Pottle of Land is 
twelve Acres. : 

+ Pottle 3, erron. variant of BurrLe sb.3 

1733 Fietoine Tom Thuind 1. ix, The unhappy sempstress 
ance, they say, Her needle in a pottle, lost, of hay. 1849 
Janes Hoodman xvii, ‘And we are to set to find a nezdle 
in the pottle of hay’, replied his companion. 

Pottle-pot (petlpet). [f. Porrhe + Por 56.1] 
A two-quart pot or tankard. 

1413 in ££, WVills (1882) 22, ¥ be-quethe tho [to] William 
my sone, a new bras pot..an a potel pot of peuwter. 1553 
T. Witson Ret. 87 There came a man out of the towne 
with a pinte of wine ina pottle pot to welcome the provost 
of that house [King's College]. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. (7 
u. ii. 83. 1740 Baynaru fleadth (ed. 6) p. viii, Why should 
Men dread a Cannon Bore Yet boldly ’proach a Pottle-pot ? 
1841 James Srigand viii, Truth and my brains lie together 
at the bottom of the second pottle-pot. 

b. évansf. A heavy drinker, a drunkard. 

1860 Sara in Coruh, Mag. 1. 580 Edward Ward ..although 
a low-lived pottlepot at the best of times, makes some 
honest remarks concerning the barbarous treatment of the 


women in Bridewell, 
Potto (pete). [Alleged to be from a Guinea 


dialect (see quot. 1703) ; cf. Ashanti afé-s(s)o. (See 
J. Platt in V. & Q. 10th ser. IV. 286.)] 

LA West African lemur (Lerodicticus polto), 
commonly called a ‘sloth’. Also fotio Lemur. 
b. Calabar potto,a species of lemur (Arctocebus 
calabarensis), inbabiting the district of Old Calabar. 

1708 tr. Bosman’s Guinea 250 A Creature, by the Negroes 
called Fotto [orig. een beest, ‘tgeen by de negers de naem 
van foféo draegt], but known to us by the Name of Singgard. 
1868 Owen Vertebr. Anim. HI. 405 In the Potto the sub- 
maxillary ducts open in the usual position, upon the free 
margin of the sublingual. 1901 Rev, July 18 That 
most typical West African creature, the potto lemur. 1904 
West: Gaz, 28 May 12/1 Toa weird-looking and nocturnal 
creature with the eyes of a cat and the body of a tailless 
monkey the name of ‘ Bosman's Potto' has been given. 1906 
Siz H. Jouxstox Lideria os The range of the common potto 
extends right across Africa from Sierra Leooe to Ugan 

2. The kinkajon. Also fotio hinkajou. 

1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 446 One of this species 
[Yellow Macauco] was shewn in London some years ago, 
and was said to have heen brought from Jamaica, where it 
is called the Potto, 1834 M¢Murtaie Cuvier's Aneue 
Kingd. 1.84 This is, perhaps, the only proper place for the 
singnlar genus of the Kinkajous or Potto...From the 
warm parts of America, and from some of the great Antilles, 
where it is called Potto. 1895 H. G. Darton Srit. Guiana 
Il. 456 The Potto-kinkajou, size of a pole-cat, a pretty 
looking animal, is occasionally seen. 


+Po-ttock. Obs. rare. [f. Por 56.1 + -ock.] 


A small pot. 
1694 A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 54 They boy! it in 
iron pottoks till all the humidity be evaporated, 


i 
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Pottock, corruption of Por-Hook, 
Pot-tree. 1. A tree grown in a pol. 


1905 Daily Chron. 11 Oct. 6/4 The pot trees of ..apples are 


weighed down with the splendid fruit. : 

2. A name for the S. American tree Lecythis 
Ollaria, from the shape of its fruit; also called 
Monkey-pot tree. 

Pottyger, early variant of fofager, PorrixcEn!, 

+ Po'tulent, 2. (sd.) Obs. [ad. L. poteelentus 
(foc-) drinkable, later also drunken, f. falus a 
drinking ; cf. PocuLext.) 

1, Fit to be drunk; potable, drinkable. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Potuleni, any thing that may be 
drunk. 1657 Tonzinsox Aevou's Disp. 161 Potnlent decoc- 
tions, .are neither safe nor gratefull. 1684 tr. Bonet's Aferc. 
Coupit. v1.179 Although they be troubled with thirst.. yet 
they can bear no sort of potufent matter. 1775 Asu, Potn- 
dent, .fit to drink, 

2. Given to drink; drunken. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Potulent,.. half drunk. 


1 
Brit, Apollo No. 37. La 


3/1 And Leave this potulent Profession. 
1730-6 Baicey (folio), Posudent, pretty much in drink. Hence 
178g, in Jonnson, 1775 in Asn, etc. 

. as $6,in 4, Drinkables. 

1706 BayNarp in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath. 1. 315 
Their way of living in Esculents and Potulents. 

So t Potulesntal ¢., potable, drinkable. 

16a0 Venner Via Recta viii 182 Vnto such, liquid and 
potulentall meats are not profitable. 

Po:t-va‘liant, a. (s6.)  [f. Por 56.1 2b + 
VaLiant.] Valiant or courageous through the 
influence of drink, 

164x Tatnam Distracted State us. i, You are pot-valiant, 
sir, it seems, 19771 SmMotverr //uniph. Cl. 29 May, Like a 
inan who has drunk himself pot-valiant. 1845 Muiatt in 
Nonconf. V. 181 As pot-valiant as our friend Pistol. 

b. as 56. A pot-valiant person. 

1903 Spectator 31 pat 172 The so called Irish Brigade... 

composed. .chiefly of Continental pot-valiants, 


Tlence Pot-va‘liance, Pot-va‘liancy, Pot- 


va‘liantry = Pot-vALour; Pot-va‘liantly adv., | 


with courage induced by drunkenness, 

1844 W.H. Maxwetr ae & Adz, Scott. xxxiii. (1855) 
264 Pot-valiantly, the militin-men determined to take te 
road. 1845S. Juow Margaret i. (1881) 410 The old man is 


still mercnrial ;_but his pot-valiantry is gone. 1876 G. Mere: | 


ou Beauch. Career1.i.8 Wis bursts of pot-valiancy..are 
awful to his friends. 1884 W. E. Norris Thirlby Hail 
xxxii, He had worked himself up into a condition of pot- 
valiance. 

Po:t-va‘lour, [f. as prec. + VaLour.] Valour 
or courage induced .by drink; ‘Dutch courage ’. 

1627 Fectnam Resolves 1, [1.] Ixxxiii. 77 To see how Pot- 
valour thunders ina Tanerne, and appointsa Duell. «1700 
Daven Ovid's Art of Love 1, 664 Pot-valour only serves 
to fright the fair. 1857 Trottore FAéree Clerks ix, Who 
remembered, with all the energy of pot valor, that he was 
not a mere clerk. 

So Pot-va‘lorous a. = PoT-VALIANT. 

1837 Cantyte #y. Rev. 1. vu. ii, Suppose champagne 
flowing ; with pot-valorous speech, 187a “ol Ginwon For the 
King xv, Wodge was already pot-valorous. 


+ Pot-walfish, Ods. [?ad. Ger. poltwallfisch ; | 


cf. obs. Du. fots-wal-visch ‘Cete’ (Kilian); see 
Pot-Fisii, WitALEFISH.] = PoT-FISH. 

1694 Ace. Sew. Late Voy. Introd. 23 The Trnmpa Whale 
or Spouter, may perhaps the Physeter, and the Sperma 
Ceti Whale the Pot-Walfish. 1730 5. Dave J/arwich App. 
413 The Parmacitty-Whale or Pot-Wall-fish. 

Potwaller (ptywo:lo1).  [f. Por 56.14 waller, 
agent-n. from WALL v., OF. weallan to boil.) 

it. = Pot-botler, the boiler of a pot: the term 
applied in some English boroughs, before the 
Reform Act of 1832, to a man qualified for a par- 
liamentary vote as a householder (i. e. tenant of a 
house or distinct part of one) as distinguished from 
one who was merely a member or inmate of a 
householder’s family; the test of which was his 
having a scparate fire-place, on which his own pot 
was boiled or food cooked for himself and his 
family. 

According to 18th c, statements, the test was at times 
abused by persons not householders, who in anticipation of 
an election and of receiving money for their vote, boiled a 
pot in the presence of witnesses on an improvised fireplace 
in the open air within the borough, and thus passed as pot- 
wallers, 

1701 Yrals. Ho. Comm, 28 May XIII. 583 Borough of 
Honyton: .. That the Right of Election was agreed to be 
in ar eae ee not receiving Alms, 1710 /éfd, XVI. 
479/2 [Taunton] At an Election, 4o Years ago, the Potwallers 
were refused, and none but Scot and Lot Men voted then. 
f6id., Copies of Returns..in the Years 1661, 79, 80, 88, and 
1705, were produced; and it was proved..that several of 
the Persons, who signed those Retnrns, were Potwallers. 
171§ /did, 30 Ang., That the Right of Election of Bur- 
esses to serve in Parliament for the Borough of Taunton, 
is in the Inhabitants within the same Borough, being Pot- 
wallers, and not receiving Alms or Charity, 1786 Act 26 
Geo. (11, c. 100 § 1 An inhabitant householder, house- 
keeper, and potwaller legally settled. 1826 J. Savace 
Manual Electors Taunton 17 In the Contest which took 
place in 1774..it was agreed that a Potwaller is a person 
who furnishes his own diet, whether he be a Housekeeper 
or only a Lodger. /did. 18 To be a Potwaller, or Pot- 
boiler, or to boil a Pot, was only another mode of express- 
ing that Thomas Johnson, or any other Voter, was a man 
so far independent of other persons as to be visibly able to 
maintain himself and family by his own labour and industry. 


} 


POT-WALLOPING. 


1835 Roscoe Rep. Miunic. Corfor. Comm. 1. 649 (Tre- 
gony) Settlement in the parish, and residence as a_pot- 
waller constitute a Burgess. 1860 Bacenot Unres. Parl. 
Bee of the said town [Ilchester] paying scot and 
ot, which the town called pot-wallers. 1895 Besant West- 
sinster ix, 256 ‘The voting qualification... was..the tenant 
who paid scot and lot, and the potwaller, 

b. Of this term there have been yarious popular 
alterations, of which Por-wALLOPER (sce next) 
has altained greater notoriety than the original 
official term; also a. pot-wabbler, pot-wobbler ; 
8. pot-wallader (? mispr. for -wad/oper). 

a, 1789 S.Snaw Tour VW, Eng. 337 It mp pom e singular 
--that the Members of Parliament [for Yannton] should be 
chosen by electors of so strange a qualification as the 
following, viz. all pot-wabblers, or those who dress their own 
victuals, are entitled to vote. 1811 Lex. Balatronicum, Pot- 
wabblers, persons entitled to vote for members of parliament 
in certain boroughs, from having boiled their pots therein. 
These boroughs are called pot-wabbhling boronghs. 181 
Bentuam Part. Reform Introd. Tay Boroughs..in whic 
the right has the extent marked by the word houscholders, 
or by the word pot-wohblers. 

B. 1790 M. Dunsrorn fist. Alem, Tiverton vy. 180, Anno 
1603. The potwalladers elected two burgesses to represent 
the borough of Tiverton, in the first parlinment of King 
Jamesl. They were returned by the portreeve. 

So Po't-wa-lling, also 9 pot-wabbling, the 
boiling of a pot, the hcing a potwaller or honse- 
holder: also a¢¢rib. or as aaj. 

1456 Cal. Aanc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 291 A sertificat [of] 
continuall residence and abydyng and pot wallyng wythyn 
any of the cytteys or towyns. 1811 [see b. a above]. 

ot oper (pptywo'leper). Forms: a. 8 
pot-walloner, -iner. §. 8- pot(-)walloper, 
9 -wallopper, -wolloper. [One of fhe popular 
alterations of PorwaLLeER (after WALLop w. to boil 
with agitation), which has in general use largely 
supplanted the original word. 

It Is found first in De Foe’s Sour, ed. 1769, as_an altera- 
tion of fot-walloner, the form in the earlier edd. 1725-53 
whether asa inisprint, or as an intended correction of an 
erroneons form, does not appear. Thence, prob., in Grose 
Dict. Vulgar Fongue, 1783. From these works app. this 
form became generally known, while other forms in local 
use disappeared.] 

1. = PorwaLier. 

a. 1925 De For Tour Gt. Brit. U.u. 21 This Town [Taun- 
ton] chooses ‘Two Menibers of Parliament, and their way of 
choosing is by those whom they call Pot-Walloners [so edd. 
3742, 1753; ed. 2 Pot-Wallopers], that is to say, Every 
Inhahitant, whether Housekeeper or Lodger, that dresses 
their own Victnals. 2@1749 Urton AS. Addit. to Junius 
(Halliw.), ‘anodunii in agro Somersetensi vocantur Pot- 
walliners, 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Taunton, The 
clection of members of parliament here is very singular; 
every pot-walloner, é.¢. that dresses his own victuals, is 
intitled to vote. 1791 W. Cottinson Hist. Somerset VIL 
226 Tannton..has returned members to parliament from the 
year 1294, 23 Edw. I, ‘The right of choosing these members 
is vested in the parishioners af their own pot (hence 
called Pot-Walloners) residing within the limits of the 
borongh, not being stated paupers. : 3 

8. 1769 [see qnot. 1725 ine), 1785 Grose Dict. Vuly. T., 
Pot-wallopers, persons entitled to vote in certain boroughs, 
by having boiled a pot there. 1791, Luckomne Beauties 
Eng. 1.58 Every pot-walloper, that is, he who dresses his 
own victuals, is entitled to vote for members of parliament, 
1831 Blackw, cael XXX. 33 The pot-wallopers of West- 
minster, Southwark, and Preston, are to vote alongside of 
the £10 householders of the ‘ower Hamlets, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. 1850 Caruyte Latter-d. Panph. vi. 
(1872) 206 What eaaty will there be in..ten thonsand 
brawling potwallopers? 1884 A/anch. Exant, 3 Dec. 4/7 
We shall become a nation of potwallopers, with the addi- 
tion that every lodger is supposed to wallop his own kettle 
as well as householders. 

b. applied as a term of reproach. 

1820 Sporting Mag. V11. 80 Do you take me for..a pot- 
walloper—an ass—n fool? 1905 Weston. Gaz. 6 Feb. 1/3 
The term potwalloper was indignantly resented as a most 
improper and scandalous one, which should be withdrawn. 

2. (See quots.) J 

1860 BartLetr Dici. Aimer., Pot-iWalloper, a scullion. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Pot-walloper...(6) A coo aboard ship; 
a pot-wrestler. (Slang.) (€) Ascullion. Sartiedt. 1903 
Farmer Slang, Pot-walloper..2. (common), A scullion ; 
a kitchen-maid; and (nautical) a cook, esp. on board a 
whaler: also fot-urestler. : 3 

*|3. Exroneously applied to something very big 
or clumsy. (Cf. Por-wALLOPING a, 2.) . 

1896 Daily News 14 Dec. 6/1 Others were father's boots 
—you know the sort of thing—reguilar potwallopers—tens 
—in which the tiny foot is almost lost. i 

Pot-wa-lloping, sé. nonce-wd. [f. Por sd.) + 
walloping: see WALLOPv.) The boiling ofa pot; in 
quot. the sound produced by the boiler of an engine. 

1849 De Quixcev Eng. Mail Coach § 1 Wks. 1862 IV. 
303 ‘The trumpet that once announced from afar the laurelled 
imail..has now given way for ever to the pot-wallopings of 
Ye Lopi if } 

ot-wa'lloping, <. [f. as prec. f 

1, Boiling a pot: applied to a voter who boiled 
his pot, or a borough in which the voters were 
potwallopers (see PoTWALLER). 

1791-3 Spirit Pub. Fruls. (2799) 1. 95 Has he any. close 
and pot-wallopping boroughs, where no property is the 

ualification? 1844 Aisi. Gaming 28 A special bargain. 
that his bill for garden stuff..should be paid off as the price 
of his pot-walluping vote. 1840 Attsos /7ést. Europe (1849- 
50) ha Ixiv. 8 55. 609 ‘ England’s pride and Westminster s 
glory ',as he [Sir F. Burdett] wus termed by his potwalloping 
Constitnents in that borough, 1893 Vizereriy Glances 


+ 


POT-WARE. 


Sack 1, i. 7 Wunt managed to get clecled .. fur the pot- 
walloping borough of Preston, : | 
4:2. crron.for walloping = maklag vigorous but 

unwieldy movements. (Cf, WaLLor z.) 

1899 Cuockerr Ad? Acunedy 161 Royal lunbered through 
the shallows like a ot pot-walloping clephant. 

Pot-ware to Pot-wrestlor: sce Por sd.1 14. 

+Po'tyearyar. Obs. rare—'. Extended form of 
potyeary, Potuvcany : cf. mediciner, practitioner, | 
barrister, etc. : see -ER I, (Cf. PorreR-CARRIER.) 

¢ 1933 in Ellis Orég. Letd. Ser. ut. 11. 269, 1 was both 
a groser and a potycaryar. 

otynger, obs. form of Porrinczr. 

Pou, Sc. and north. dial. form of PuLt. 

+Pouant. Obs. rare—'. [app. a. F. pum 
ppl. a. stinking.] A foul smell, stink, stench. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 29 It is one thing to | 
smell of any corruption, and an other to be infected with a 
pouant, or stinke of the same. | 

Pouar, -e, obs. Sc. forms of Power, 

Ponce (pans, pis). fa. F. fowsse (dial. and 
commerc.) lust, in 14th c. pordce, a deriv. of L. 
pulvis, or a by-form *pfulous, whence also Pr. : 
pols dust, F. poussiére.) ' 

1, Flax-dust: so called by workers In flax-mills. | 
Hence Pou‘cey, pou'cy a., affected with disease of | 
the throat or lungs caused by pouce, 

1880 Auris & Down Gloss., Pouce, the floating dust in 
rooms where flax is being dressed. Poucy, asthmatic, from 
the effects of inhaling ‘pounce’, 1884 Qusver Mar. 2099/3 
Hacklers’ disease. .is produced hy a kind of ‘ponce", w Ich | 
being inhaled canses severe tickling in the throat. 1889 
Brit, Med. Frat. 30 Mar. 703/2 The name under which the | 
dust is known among them is ‘ pouce*, and those suffering 
from its effects are said to be *poucey . 

2, dia?. (spelt also pous(e, powce, pows(e, 
peawse). Dust, dirt, rabbish, refuse, in various 
applications. Also as adj. Rubbishy, good-tor- 
nothing. See Eng. Dial. Die. 

Pouce, obs. form of Purse s4,t 

+Pou-cer, pouser. Obs. rare. [ME. (?) or 
AF. pousere, pousir = ¥. poucier thumb-stall, 
f. pouce thamb +-éer, -1ER. Misrcad (with 2 for 
2) by modern editors as fonser(e, pousir, and 
entered in some dicts. as founcer.] Inthe medieval 
church ia England, A small cap or thimble of gold 
or silver worn by a bishop on bis right thumb after 
dipping it in consecrated oil; a bishop’s thumb-stall. 

See Rock Ch. of Fathers (1849) IL. vi. 167, and Latin 
documents there quoted. Perhaps never used in Euglish, 
exc. hy Rock and in mod. Dicts. 

Pouch (pautf), 54. Also 4-6 pouche, powche, 
5 poche, 5-8 powch, 6-7 (8 Sc.) poutch, 7 
pooch, 8- Sc. pootch. (ME. fouchke, a. ONF. 
pouche (13th c. in Littré: ef. mod. Norm. dial. 
pouchet, in Perche pouchon (Godel.)), parallel form 
of OF. poche bag, pouch: see Poke sd,!] 

1. A bag, sack, or receptacle of small or moderate 
size, used for various purposes, esp. for carrying 
small articles; a pocket as a distinct receptacle 
worn outside the dress, | 

€1386 Cuaucea Reeve's T. 1x A ioly poppere baar he in 
his pouche. _c1420 Pallad. on Husb, Ww. 408 The graynes 
ripe,..Putte in a poche [L. fisced/a] of pale, and with the 
wrynge Let presse hem. ¢ 2440 Promp. Parv. Arye Powche, 
marsupiunt, ¢1496 Sern. Episc. Puer, (W. de W,) bij, 

Ther is no yanyte in no partye of the worlde hut we ben 
redy to bye it... Euyll fasshened garmentes & deuyllysshe 
shoon and slyppers of frensmen, powches and paynted 
gyrdels of spaynardes. 1573-80 Barret 4/v. P606 A Pouch: 
a great bag, or satchell, 1653 Butter //ud. 1. ii. 224 B 
his Side a Pouch he wore Replete with strange Hermetic 
Powder. 1733 Neau Mist. Purit. 1. 234 Seven pictures of 
God the Father in form of a little old man in a blue and red 
coat with a pouch by his side. 1861 Eng. Wow. Dor. 
Mag, U1. 119/1 The little Pouches..still continue to be 
worn, suspended from the waistband by a chain and hook, 
and sonietimes by a cord. 

b. spec. A small bag in which money is carried ; 
a purse. Now chiefly arch. or literary. 

1384 Cuaucer H, Fane ut. 259 Of whiche [gold] Lo litel 
al in my pouche is. 1483 Cath. Angi. 289/1 A Powche, 
of A purse. 1515 Baacrav Egloges itt. (1570) Ciij/2 These 
dare I not playnly Louche, For all these crosses and siluer 
in ny pouche. 1598 Suaks. Merry WW. 1. iti. 96 Tester ile 
haue in pouch when thou shalt Incke. 1678 Burtzr Hud. 
tlt, ii, 1134 Could Catechise a Money-Box, And prove all 
Powches Orthodox. 1824 W. lavinc 7, Trav. 1. 240 
Nothing so melancholy as the meditations of a poor devil 
Without penny in pouch. 1832 Ht. Maatineav Ella Xi 
Gar. i. 14 Out comes the pouch, as sure as I show myself 
to gather the rent. 2871 R. Evvis Caénd/ns xiti. 8 Know 
he boasts hut a pouch of empty cohwebs. 

¢. A pocket ina garment. Chiefly Sc. 

¢ 1610 Sia J. Menvie Alen, (1735) 9 He had always a New 
Testament in English in his Pouch. 1686 tr. Chardin's 

Trav, Persia 87 For fear of spoiling their Caps..in the Rain, 
they will put ‘em in their Pouches, and go Bare-Headed. 

1820 Combe Conso?. n. (Chandos ed.) 153 From his pouch 
his sketeh-book drew. 1889 Baagie Window in Thrums 
xix. 180 She saw ‘im twa or three times put his hand in his 
pouch. 3901 Scofsiman 12 Mar. 5/4 Standing about..‘ wi’ 

daething in his pouches but his hauus'. 

d. A leathern bag or casc used by soldiers for 
cartying ammunition. Hence éraysf. a wooden 
cartridge-box. 

16a7 Cart. Sautn Seaman's Grant. xii. 57 You must be 
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carefull to cleare the decks with .. fire-pots, 
pode 1669 Siursy Mariner's Mag. \. it. 1% ‘Their Banda- 

iers fill'd with Powder, and Shot in their Pooches, 171 
De Foe Crasce 1. 23 Ve bronght a 
which held about a Pound and half of Powder, .. and 
another with Shot. 1810 Wet.incton in Gurw. Desf. VI. 
a7 A letter. complaining of certain pouches lately sent out 
from England for the use of the Portuguese troops, 1853 
Srocquerern Ali, Mucycl., Pouch, a case of strong leather, 
lined with tin divisions, for the purpose of carrying a sol- 
dier's ammunition. 

e. A mail-bag (also matd-pouck: see Main 56.8 
4b), esp. a smaller bag enclosed in another; also, 
a letter-carrier’s bag. 

1889 Century Mag. XXXVI. 606/2 At 3 o'clock 
am. the Enropean mails closed, and the pouches put on 
board the Adler carried the usual copies for the foreign 
circulation. ee 

2, Natt. One of a aumber of divisions made 
by small bulkheads or partitions in a shlp’s hold, 
for stowing corn or other loose cargo. 

16a7 Cart. Satu Seaman's Gram, vie 33 The Ballast 
will sometimes shoot, that is run from one side lo another, 
and so will Corne and Salt, if you make not Pouches vr 
Bulk-heads. 1 J. Hassis Lex. Techn. 1, Powches, 30 
the Seainen call small Bulkheads made in the Hold of a 
Ship, to stow Corn, Goods, or the like, that it do not shoot 
from one side to the other. 

3, Applied to a natural receptacle resembling 
a bag or pocket. a. Axnat., Zool., Path, A cavity 
in an animal body, like a bag (asually small, and 
either permanent or temporary) ; a sac, cyst. 
spec. +(a) the stomach of a fish: = Poke 56.1 6 
(obs.); (b) the distensible gular sac beneath the 
bill in certain birds, as the pelican and cormorant; 
(c) a dilatation of the cheeks in certain mammals, 
a cheek-poach; (¢) the receptacle in which mar- 
supial mammals carry their undeveloped young ; 
the marsupinm. 

c14go Siwo Cookery-bks. 101 Pike boyled...Styt the 
ponuche, And kepe the fey or the lyuer, and kutte awey the 
gall. 16az R. Hawkins Vay. S. Sea (1847) 68 [The shark] 
is the most ravenous fish, knowne in the sea...In the puch 
of them hath beene found hatts, cappes, shooes, shirts, leggs 
and armes of men. 1739 S. Saar Surg. xxxvi, 205 ‘The 
Spot of the Vessel..where the Disease begins, generally 
recedes in such a manner from the Surface of the Artery by 
the force of the Blood..pushing it outwards, as to form a 
large Pouch or Cyst. 1774 Gorvsm. Nat. //ist. (1776) Ne 
197 This is a pouch, the entrance of which lies immediately 
under the tongue, and capable of holding near seven quarts 
uf water. 12797 M. Baitiue Morb. Anat. (1807) 302 These 
pouchesare often Jarge enough to admit the end of the finger, 
and contain occasionally small calculi. 180a Binciey 1 sim. 
Blog. oe I. 67 note, The face of this Ape is shaped 
somewhat like that ofa Dog. The cheeks are furnished with 

ouches. 1834 MeMurtatr Crvier's Anin. Kingd. 2 
sopoda, ‘The females carry their ova under the second an 
third segments of the body, in a_ponch formed of approxi- 
mated scales, 1856 Huxtev in Q. Jrud. Microscop. Se. 1V. 


utches of | 


POUCHLESS. 


Ponch (pautf),v. [f Pover sd.; cf. Yoacs v.1] 
1. ¢rans. Fo put iato or enclose in a poach; 


great Deather aan | usually, to put into one’s pocket, to pocket; also 


fig. or in extended sense, to take possession of, to 


| thay’, 


_ Ella of Gar. iii. 38 We twisted their necks..and 


@ 1966 R. Enwaupes Damon & Pithias (4571) Civ, Ch a 
[= [ve] poucht them vp all ready, they are sure in hold. 
1686 F. Svence tr. Varillas' Ho. Mtedicis 12 He had already 
pouched the half ring. 41774 Fexcusson £/ection Poenis 
(1845) 42 They pouch the gowd, nor fash the town For 
weights and scales to weigh them. 1832 EIt. a erisesy 
niche: 


| them in his plaid. 1840 Mas. F. Trotvore Widow Married 


192 The ovum passes..into the ovicell—there as in a mar. | 


supial pouch, to undergo its further development. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim, Life 435 Vhe respiratory 
system consists of gill-pouches or sacs, seven on each side 
in the Lampreys. ; 

b. Sot. A bag-like cavity, sac, or cyst, im 
a plant; sfec. a seed-vessel resembling a bag or 
purse, a short or rounded pod, a silicle. 

15377 B. Gooce lleresbackh's Hus. w. (1586) 19tb, It 
creepeth low by the ground,..with a seede _inclosed in little 
powches, like a shepheardes purse. 1776 Witnerine Brit. 
Plants (1796) 1}. 48 Isatis. Pouch deciduous. 1861 
Miss Peatr Flower. Pl. 1. 9 The silicle or pouch is a 
shorter, broader pod [than the siliqueh 1862 Daawin 
Fertil. Orchids ii. 6g As soon 2s the disc is drawn uut of 
the pouch the movement of depression commences. 

+4. Name of some game. Obs. 

1600 Nasne Summers Last Will 2048 Thon and 1 will 
play at poutch, to morrow morning for a hreakfast. 

5. (f. Poucu z, 4.) A present of money, a‘ tip’. 
slang or collog. 

1880 Disragit £xdyut, U1. iii. a5 Your grandfather.. 

uched me at Harrow, and it was the largest pouch I ever 


d. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as pouch-bell, -lid; formed 
into or having a pouch-like or baggy shape, as pouch 
shirt, waist, etc.; pouch-tike, -shaped adjs. ; pouch- 
bone, a marsupial bone (ia marsupials and mono- 
tremes) ; pouch-gill, (a) the pouch-like gill of the 
Marsipobranchtié or Cyclostomé ; (0) a fish having 
pouch-like gills, as a lamprey; pouch-gilled a., 
having pouch-like gills, marsipobranchiate; pouch- 
hook (U.S.), 2 hook on which a mail-bag is hung ; 
pouch-mouse, a rodent having cheek-pouches, 
a POckET-monse; pouch-toad, a toad of the geaus 
Nototrema, in which the eggs are hatched in 
a pouch or hole in the back of the mother. See 
also PoucH-MAKER, etc. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 167 Cavalry uniform, a 
“pouch belt, and a sabre-tache. 1541 R. Corrann Guydon's 
Gucet Chirurg. Liij, As ye wolde fasten a nedle with 
threde on your bosome or *pouche lid. 1835-6 Todd's Cyel. 
Anat. 1. a Two prolongations..of a uch-like form. 
1895 S, S. Bucksan in Pop. Sei. Monthly. . 374. The 
pouchlike cheeks of a baby. 1861 J. R. Greexe d/an. 
Anim, Kingd, vu. Calent. 117 *Pouch-shaped processes. 
1898 St. Yames' Gaz. 12 Jan. 12/1 The *ponch shirt is the 
last new make. 1897 Daily News 6 July YN The modified 
edition of the *ponch waist as adopted by most of the 
Englishwomen who venture on that style. 


ii, A pretty sum you must have pouched last night. ae 
Sei, simer, 25 an. 55/3 ‘hey [letters] have next to 
‘pouched *... The packages of lelters are thrown dexterously 
into the ar compartments. . 

fg. To ‘pocket’, put up with. 

1819 Scort /vanhoe xxxili, 1 will pouch up no such affront 
before my parishioners. 

2. To take into the stomach, lo swallow: said of 
fishes (cf, prec. 3a (2), and of certain birds; also, 
to take iato a pouch in the mouth or gullet. 

1653 Watton Angler vii. 154 The Pike..will have line 
enough to go to his hold and powch the bait. 1774 Write 
in Phil. Trans. LXV. 267 Swifts when ..shot.. discover 
a little Jump of insects in their mouths, which they pouch 
and hold under their tongue. eT Best Angling (ed. 2) 1 
First allowing the fish, by a little slackening the line asmal 
time to pouch the bait. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 6 Mere 
xxiil. zor He refused to pouch it. 

+3. To swell out or protrude (ihe lips) into 
a pouch-like form ; to purse the lips ; topoul. rare. 

1647 R. Srapyiton Fuvenal xiv. 266 1f this make thee 
frown, And pouch thy lips out. (Cf. 1680 in pouching vil. 
sh. below.) 3754 RicuArnson Gramdison (1810) Y. x. 53 He 
pouched his mouth, and reared himself up and swelled; but 
answered me not. 

4, [f. prec. 1b or ¢.] To supply the purse of 
pocket of; Lo give a present of moncy to; to 
‘tip’, (With the person or the moncy as obj., 
or with donble obj.) s/ang or cofloy. 

1810 in Dowden Shedicy (1886) 1. ii. 53 [To hin [Ed 
Graham] Shelley wrote.. April 1 [1810], requesting him]. .te 
pouch those venal villains, the reviewers. 1842 W. Cory 
Lett. & Fruls. (1897) 5, 1 shall not have to pouch Hawtrey 
or my Tutor. 1845 J. T. Sain Bh. for Rainy Day 66 
Charlies Townley, Esq...pouched me halfa guinea to pur- 
chase paper and chalk. 1864 Hemvxc &toa Schovl Days 
i. 4‘ Did your governor “pouch” you?! asked Purefuy, as 
they were going towards the Station, 1880[see Poucn sd. 5}. 

5. Dressmaking. ‘Yo make or arrange (a part of 
dress) so as to hang loosely in a pouch-like form. 
b. cuir. said of the dress. 

1897 Daily News 6 July 8/4 ‘Vhe muslin is lightly pouched 
over the belt. 1902 Daily fel. 2 Aug. 3/3 ‘The bodice is 
cut..tightly fitting at the back and sides and below the 
waist, yet pouching over in the front. 5 i 

6. intr. To form a pouch or pouch-like cavity. 
(Sce 5b, and foucking vbl. sb.) 

Hence (chiefly in sense 6) Pou'ching vol. sb. 
(also quasi-concr.) and ffl. a. 

1680 Bunvan Badman Whs. (ed. Virtue) 450 He would 
stand gloating, aod hanging down his head in a sullen, 

uching manner, 1698 Tyson in Ail. Trans. XX. 230 

he pouching or bagging out at both Extreanis. 1847-9 
Todd's C cl. Anat, VV. 791/1 Dilations or pouchings can 
nowhere be seen. 1849-52 /did. V. 847/1 The great omentum 
isa pouching out of the meso-gastrium. 1899 Hestut. Gaz. 
16 Feb, 3/a The balloon sleeve and the pouching bodice 


' were all too kind to the careless. 


Pouched (pantft), cz. [f. Povcn +-E.} 

1. Furnished with or having a pouch or pouches. 
a. Zool, (a) Having a gular pouch, as certain 
birds; (2) having chcek-pouches, as certain ro- 
dents, etc.; (¢) having a pouch in which the 
undeveloped young are carried, marsupial. 
Anat, and Path. Having or forming pouches, 
cavities, or dilatations. ¢. Dressmaking. (See 
Povuent z. 5.) 

1834 Cuvicr’s Anin. Kingd. \. 337 The Pouched Storks.. 
which have an nppendage under the middle of the throat, 
resembling a thick sausage. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mam- 
malia IV. 96 The Camas pouched rat is common in N. 
America, on the banks of the Columbia river. 1863 Lyett 
Antig. Man xx. 401 Peopled exclusively with pouched 
quadrupeds, 1889 Lumnottz Cannibals (1890) 252 A pouched 
motes fine yee jo Mak the weet Seer 
valley. 1 IWestm, Gas. 8 July 3/2 Make asimple pouche 
bodice pe and white fonlard. 1899 Allbutt s Sa 
Med. VIL. 825 The vessels are generally thin-walled, 
ponched and varicose. F 

2. [f. Poucu v. 1.] Put or enclosed in a pouch. 

1905 Heston, Gaz. 12 Dec, 3/1 Home-sick Kaffirs..trait 
aloag in Indian file with the pouched wages which are to 
bny wives and cattle. . 

3. Comb., as aati oe adj. (cf. Poucu v, 3). 

Baz Crane Vill, Afinstr. 1. 137 Where the pouch’d-lipp'd 
cuckoo-bud From its song retreat was torn. 

+Pou'cher. 04s. [f. Pouctt s.+-ER1: cf. 
hatler, ctc.] = POUCH-MAKER. 

1401 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 109 So carpenters ne sowlers, 
card-makers ne powchers,.. this sacrament mowe treten. 

Ponchful (pac'tffal). c Povcn sé, + -FUL.] 
As much as a pouch will hold. 

17a Ramsay Gentle Shepk. us. iv, He buys some books.. 
And carries ay a pouchfa' to the hill. 

Pon'chless, z. rare. [f. Poven sé. + -LESs.] 
Not having a pouch ; ia quot., not marsupial. 


POUCH-MAKER. 


1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 687 To be improved off the 
face of the earth by the keen competition of the pouchless 
mammals, 

+Pouch-maker. Oés. [f. Poucu sd. + 
Maxer.] A maker of pouches or bags. 

1362 in Cal. Let. BR. G. Lond. 151 William de Thyndone, 
pouchemakere. 1415 in Vork Avyst. Introd. 22 Pouche- 
inakers, Botellers, Capmakers. 1533 More 4 ol, xxv. Wks. 
890/1 In London here Bayfelde the monke, and Teurberye 
the powchemaker, and Baynam. 

+ Pou‘ch-mouth, a. and sé. Obs. [f. Poves 
sb. + Mout sé. ; ef. Pouct 2, 3.] @. adj. Having 
a mouth like a pouch, i.e. with thick or protrud- 
ing lips; in quot. 1575 said of a word (cf. jaz- 
breaking). b. sb. A person, or a mouth, with 
protruding lips.) So Pouch-mouthed a = a. 

1565 Darzus (1860) 37 Thou pouchmouth knaue! Thou 
shalt strypes haue. ¢1g70 Preston Camédyses in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1V. 179 Nuw, goodman pouchmouth, I am a slave 
with you! ?¢1§70 in Nichols Sofographcr IT. goo A statue 
of a pouchemouthed squier. 1575 G. llarvey Ledter-bh. 
(Camden) 93 When I first heard that sanie_terrible powche- 
muuthe and..owtelandish worde. 1611 Corce., Aforre, a 
powch-mouth ; a mouth garded with great, out-standing, or 
slowching lips. 1863 Kirk Chas. Bold 11, tg2 From his 
Polish mother, Cimburga the ‘ pouch-mouthed', he had 
inherited the large protruding under-jaw which, transmitted 
to his descendants, is still designated as ‘the Austrian lip‘. 

+ Pouch-penny. 0és. rare—'. [f. Povaat z, 
+ Penny sé.] One who pockets every penny; 
an avaricious person. 

1629 GauLe Aoly Madu. 321 Is it you (and be naught) old 
Pouch-penny ? 

+ Pouch-ring. Ods. [f. Poucn sé, + Rina 
56] A ring for elosing a pouch or purse. 

1507 Will of Unde (Somerset V1o.), Vnum_ par de 
poweherynges de Argento. 1584 R. W. Vhrce Ladies Lond. 
1. Div, Haue you any.. Powch-ringes or Buskins, to cope 
for new hroone? @ 1700 Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 
153 Broomes for old shooes, pouch-rings, bootes and busk- 
ings ! Will yee buy any new broome? 

Pouchy (penttfi), @ [f Povcit sé. + -y.] 
Having pouches ; of the nature of a pouch; baggy. 
_ 1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 679 The mutter- 
ings. have died away like so much croaking in the pouchy 
throats of droughtaliricd frogs. 1884 Burroucus Pepacton 
217 Such a flaccid... pouchy carcass, I have never before seen. 

+ Pouck, obs. form of Poke sé.4 2. 

1763 Lixoo in PAIL Trans. LI. 238 A weed called 
Pouck, represented to me as of a poisonous quality [in S, 
Carolina]. 

Pouclesnedele: see Puckir, PucK-NEEDLE. 

Poucy : see Pouce 1. 

Poud, variant of Poon, Russian weight. 

Poudagre, variant of Popacut Oés., gout. 

Pouder, -ir, -re, -ur, cte., obs. ff, PowbEt. 

Poudesoy, obs. f. Papuasor: see also Poutt- 
pE-solz,. Poudre marchant: see PowDER sd. 

i Pondrette (pedret). [Fr. dim. of poudre 
PowneR; see -ETTE.] A manure made from night- 
soil dried and mixed with charcoal, gypsum, ete. 

1840 J. Burr Farmer's Comp. 72 Poudrette is the contents 
of privies, dried, and rendered. .inodorous and inoffensive, 
by chemical processes. 1869 E. A. Parnes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 113 When the poudrette is decomposing .. serious 
conscquences may certainly result. 

+ Poudrey'e. Obs. rare. Also poudré. [A 
derivative of posdre,Pownern: cf. OF. poudroy dust.] 

13.. A. Adis. 2180 (Bodl. MS.) Ne be sonue ne had ben 
yseye For pe dust & pe poudreye [IVeber, poudré]. 

Pouer(e, obs. forms of Poor, PowEr. 

Pouerd, -ert(e, etc., obs. forms of Poverty. 

| Pouf (pf). Also pouff(e. [F. pouf; cf. 
Purr sé.] 


1. a. A kind of elaborate female head-dress | 


fashionable late in the 18th century. b. A high 
voll or pad of hair wom by women. Also aéirid. 

1817 Mar. Epceworta /arrington xiii, [Describing the 
mode of hair-dressing ¢ 1780] At the top of the mount of hair 
and horsehair. ., there was sometimes a fly-cap, or a wing-cap, 
ora fouf, 1893 Georciana Hue “est. Eng. Dress 11. 231 
In 1825 the hair was arranged in high ite drawn to the 
left side, 1902 SVeston. Gaz. 2 Jan. 3/2 It is still the wreath 
of little green leaves that is most popular for wearing in the 
hair, These are worn now just cresting the art the 
hair. 905, ee Mar. 8/2 It must mean_the elevation by 
pouf and cur! and twist and twirl of the coifture. 

2. Dressmaking, A part of a dress gathered up 
in a projection or banch. 

1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 5 The cnormous pouffs from the 
waist behind.. will be abandoned with but little regret. 
1874 Echo 30 Dec., At the back the pouff is replaced by the 
skirt being closely drawn together a little distance below 
the waist. 1884 Bazaar 19 Dec. 658/1 The space being 
filled up by an airy little pouf of tulle. 

3. A very soft stuffed ottoman or couch. 

1884 Girl's Own Paper Feb. 211/3 A very usual seat ina 
drawing-room now is a Moorish or oriental fou 1894 
Witkins & Vivian Green Bay Tree 1. 130 Seating himself 
on a low pouffe at her feet. . 

Ilence Poufed (pxft) a., decorated with a pouf; 
dressed, as hair, in the form of a poul. 

1905 Datly Chron. 17 Apr. 8/4 This collar extends just 
over the ponfed sleeves and the fulness of the square-cut 
corsage. 1906 P. 7, O. 1. 44/1 There is something to be 
said, also, against hair too much ‘ poufed’ out, hats poised 
at too acute an angle. 


“Pouff, pouffe, obs. forms of Purr sd. and v. 


NS. 


| 
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+ Pouffe. Ols. rare—'. ? A mattress ; a bag, or 
bunch. 


1583 Foxe A. § As. 1268/1 Hee lay harde vppon a pouffe 
of straw : course newe canuesse Sheetes. 

+ Pough, s4. Ols. Forns: 1 pohha, poha, 
pohcha, (pocca), 4 pow3e, powhe, (pouge), 
pouh3, 5-7 poghe, 6 powghe, 7 pough. [OE. 
pokha, app. with no exact equivalent in the cognate 
langs., but from the OTeut, ablaut stem puh()-, 
pug g)- to swell up, blow, whence also EF ris. puche 
a boil, MLG, pucker, pugpen, LG. puchen, pughen, 
MDu., MFlem. pochen, poghen, Du. (G.) pocher to 
boast; alsoMDu. packer, Du. pager to endeavour, 
lit. to pant from exertion. Radical connexion with 
Poek, Poke 56,1 is uncertain.] A bag. 

ic K. Eceren Gregory's Past. C.x\v, 342 He leged hie 
on Oyrelne pohhan [v.7. pohchan}, cgso Lindigh Cosp. 
Mark vi. 8 Ne poha (RusAze, pohha) eZ posa ne blaf. 
Luke ix.3 Ne pocca [Rushw. pohha)veé posa. 1362 Lance. 
P. Pl As vin. 178 A powhe [1377 B. vin 1gt poke, v7 
pouh3] ful of pardoun. 1388 Pod. Poents (Rolls) 1. 276, 1 
wolde ful were here pouge [? pouje) fandé dulcedine roris! 
c 1394 2. Pl. Crede 618 Pei may trussen her part in a terre 
ree ! 1398 Trevisa Marth. De P. R. xu. xxix. (Tollem. 

1S.), A fische..when he knoweb pat he is entrid and is 
within be fischeres ponge. ¢xggo0 Douce AMS. 52 If. 27b, 
When me profereth pe Pigge opon pe poghe. 1688 R. 
Houme dxmoury m.336/1 A Sack, or Pough of Corn tyed 
up... It is termed a Sack when it contains about 4, 5, or 6 
Measures of Corn; a Pough when it holds 1, 2, or 3. 

b. A swelling of the skin. 

1601 Hortanp Pliny WH. xxxvu iii. 607 The people..are 
subject to pog hes under their throat... Margin] ‘Vhis disease 
is called Bronchocele or Hernia gutturis, 


+ Pough, v. Oés. rare. Vorms: 1 (pa. pple.) 
pohhed, 4 pow3e, pouhe, pouwe, powe, § 
pow3. [f. prec. sb] ¢ér. Of a garment: To 
hang loose, bag out. 

e1n0a Rule St. Benct (Schrier 1885) 136 (MS. F.) Hy 
.-habbap side earmellan and pohhede hosa. 1297 R. Gove. 
(Rolls) 6394 Pe tailors corue so moni peces uor is robe ne 
ssolde pow3e [v. xr. powe, pouwe, pouhe, pow3, poke]. 

Pough, obs. form of Pow zat. 

Pouk, powk (pk). Now diaf [In mod. 
dial. written also puke, peauh, peawh, pewk, paak, 
pakk, poke, pook, pick, most of which forms 
point toa MI. *Souk(e, OE. *pee-; cf. EFris. 
plche, puche, in same sense; perh. from OTent. 
stem puh(h)-, put g)-, puk()-toswell up (Franck): 
ef. Pock, Pouay.] A small blister or pustule. 

1611 Cotca., Ampoule, a small blister, weale, powke. 1657 
Tomutnson Renon's Disp. 338 Onely small watry powks. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 428/1 Water Bladders, and 
yellow Blisters; are Powksor Tumors. 1828 Craven Gloss. 


(ed. 2), Pout, a pimple. 

Pouk(e, obs. f. Puck. Poukenel, obs. f. 
Puck-NEEDLE. Poul, obs. f. Pav, Poin. 

| Poulaine (pzlz'n). Also 6 pullayne, 8 
poleine, -eyn. [OF. Poulaine Poland, sotdlters 
@ la Poulaine shoes in Polish fashion, crakows ; 
hence the pointed beak of such shoes.] The long 
pointed toe of a shoe, as worn in the r4th and 
15th centuries: = Pike sé.1.4a. (Erron, explained 
by some as the shoe itself; = Crakow.) 

FY ee Act 4 Edw. [V,¢.7 Nulle persone Cordewaner ou 
Cobeler.. face. .ascuns solers (seek! ou busens ovege ascun 
pike ou poleine qe passera ta longuer ou mesure de deux 
poutz, 1530 PatsGa. 259/1 Pullayne,foudlane. 1720 STRVPE 
Stow's Surv. (1754) IL. v. xit. 2909/2 Toes of an extraordinary 
Length, and sharp, called therefore Pykes, or Poleyns. 18: 
Puancné Brit. Costume 202 No one under the estate of a 
lord was permitted to wear pikes or poleines to his shoes.. 
exceeding two inches in length. [evron, 1706 Pxittirs, 
Poleine,a sort of shooe pick’d and turn'd up at the Toe. 
1877 Boute.t in Excycl. Brit. V1. 469/2 The half-boots or 
shoes distinguished as Jou/aines continued to be long and 
very sharply pointed.] 

Poulard (ps#litid). Also 9 poullard, pou- 
larde. [a. F. poularde, f. poule ahen+-arde: see 
-ARD.] A young hen fattened for the table; a 
spayed hen. (Cf. Capron.) 

1732 Fietoinc Miser im. iii, A leash of pheasants, a leash 
of fat poulards. 1783 Smotett Ct, Fathom (1784) 79/1 He 
bespoke a poulardfordinner. 1824 Consett Cottage Economy 
§ 180 They [fowls] are never good for anything after they 
have attained their full growth, unless they be capons or 
poullards. ¢ 1865 in Circ, Se. 1. 343/1 He has made capons 
and poulards of cocks and hens hy mutilation. 

Poulee, obs. f. Putse sé! Pouldar, -er, -re, 
obs. ff. Powber, Pouldavy, obs. f. Popavy. 

Pouldron (példren), pauldron (p9'ldren). 
Obs. exc, Hist. Forms: a. 5 (?)-6 polron, (5 pol- 
rond, 6 pollarone, polrynge). 8. 6 poldron, 
(-drone, -dren, -derne, -drand, pollderon), 6- 
pouldron, (6-7 -dern,7, 9 powldron). y. 6 pa- 
leron, 6,9 pauldron, (9 paldron). [In 15-16the. 
polron, pollerone, for *foleron, in Palsgr. 1530 
paleron, app. aphetic forms of OF, espauderon, 
espalleron, f, espaule, mod.F. é¢faule shoulder; 
subseq. with @ developed betwecn 7 and 7. The 
rare form faxidron, known once in 16th c., is that 
cmmoyed by recent writers on armour. 

Palsgrave has F, espad/evon in this sense, as = falerons but 
the ordinary sense of OF. esfanderon was shoulder-blade, 
shuulder of an animal. Moi.F. paderon shoulder-hlade, 


* 


POULT. 


omoplate, is referred by etymologists to fa/e blade of an 
oar, which does not suit the sense of the Eng. word.] “ 

A piece of armour covering the shoulder; a 
shoulder-plate. 

a. 1465 Marc. Pasron in 7. Let. I. 190 As for the 
harnys Wyks delyveryd it .. to hym .. ij payr polronds 
fete). c1gso Clartodes AIS. (Hall, Some only but a sure 
gepon Over his polrynges reaching to the kne. 1ss5 
W. Watseman Fardle Factons w. ix. 200 Their pollerones 
are garnished with golde. 1579-80 Noatn ?luéarch (1895) 
IV. 139 With both hands strived..to rent their polrons from 
their shoulders. 

B. 1944 in Lett. & Pap. Hen. Vill, XVX.1. 465 Pollderon. 
@1548 Haut Chron, den. Vill 82 The kyng of England 
«brake his Puldron & him disarmed. 1580 Hottypaxo 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Avant bras d'un harnois,the polderne of 
an armour. 1581 Stvwarp Mar. Discipl. 1. 44 The pol- 
drens with the Vambraces. 1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. 
Weapons 3 Without either pouldrons, vambraces, gauntlets 
or tasses. 1654 Karu Monn. tr, Bentivoglio’s Warrs 
Flanders 401 There he raised three new redouhts, which 
were by a popular word of souldiery called Pouldrons. 
1795 Soutngy Yoas of Are vin. 454 Lifting high the deadly 
batdle-axe, Through pouldron and through shoulder deeply 
driven. 1840 Hor. Saute O. Cromwell 1. 283 Heavy 
cuirassiers, with helmets, breast and back pieces, poldrons 
and taslets. 

y- 1530 Pacscr. 251/1 Paleron, a pece of harnesse, espal- 
leron. 1994 R. Asurey te. Loys le Roy 30 Gorgets, paule 
drons, vantbrasses, tasses. 1834 PLancuét Brit, Costume 
"186 Shoulders .. covered with overlapping plates called 
pauldrons. 1869 Boute.t Arms §& Arnt. (1874) 204 When 
the shoulders were covered hy the reinforee-plates, they 
were distinguished as Jauddrors, J 

transf. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 126 His [the 
Jobster’s] compleate Arniour..his tases, vauntbraces, powl- 
drons, Coushes. 

+b. Pouldron to pouldron: shoulder to shoulder. 

1598 Barrer Thcor. Warres m. i. 37 Causing them to 
march vp close pouldron to pouldron. 1672 T. Vexn 
Milit. & Maritime Discipl vii. 1g A Rank is a Row of men 
uncertain in Number; Pouldron to Pouldron. 

c. atlrib. 

1840 Brownine Sordello v. 876 [He] flung away The paul- 
dron-rings to give his sword-arm play. _ 

Hence Pow'ldroned a., armed with a pouldron. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury in. xvii. (Roxb.) 109/2 He 
beareth Azure,a sinister Arme vamhraced, and pouldroned. 

Poule, obs. £ Pau, Pot s4.1, PoLL. 

Pouleine, Pouler, obs. ff, PuLLEN, PoLLEr. 

+ Poules foot = Paul's fool: sce Paut 5. 

1468 in Surtees Misc, (1888) 19 Occupies xviij poules feet 
of ye grounde. 

| Poulet (pele). [Fr., a chicken, PuLuet, also 
a love-letter, sometimes folded in the form of 
awing.] A love-letter, a (neatly-folded) note. 

1848 ‘Tuackeray Van, Fair xxiv, He, sate down to pen 
a poulet..to Mademoiselle Aménaide. 1894 S. J, Wrvman 
Alan in Black ix, Even the Commissioners. found their 
doors beset at dawn with delicate ‘poulets ‘, or urgent, im- 
portunate applications. 

Poulle, -et, -ie, obs. ff, Pott, PuLLET, PULLEY. 

+ Poulme. O04. rare. [app. shortened form 
of next.] = next. 

1g61 Hottysusn Hom. Apoth. 16b, The rotting of the 
poulme or lightes. 

+ Poulmon. 0¢s. rare}, [a. obs. F. fozs/mon, 
mod.F. pounmon :—L. pulmd-ntem ung.) ‘The lung. 

1g61 Houtysusu Fon. Apoth. 16 It is conuenient for al 
partes of the breste and the poulmon. 

Poulp, poulpe (pip). Also 7 pulp, 7-8 
pulpe. [a. F. Aowlpfe in same sense:—L. polypus 

- Potyrus.J An octopus, enttle-fish, or other 


cephalopod: = PoLyp ra. 

1601 Ho.tano Pliny IL. 427 The Pulpe fish or Pourcuttell, 
maketh at the very fishooks which hee searcheth after and 
. .claspeth hard and gripeth round about with hisclees. 1681 
Geew Museum tv. iv. 121 The Preke or Poulps. Polspus. 
1835-6 Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1, 527/1 The short round-bodied 
Octopi or Pou!ps. 1874 Wooo Nad. //ist. 626 The Argonaut. 
—The animal, or ‘ poulp’..is indeed a most lovely creature, 
despite of its unattractive form. 


Poulpy, Poulse, obs. ff. PuLpy, PULSE. 

Poult (poli), 56. Forms: a. 5 pult(e, 7- 
poult, (7 pl. poulse), 9 polt. 8. Sc. and dial, 
6-8 powt(e, (6 powtt), 6- pout (7 poot, pote): 
see also Poot sé.1 [ME. contr. f. folet, poullet, 
Putter, a. F. pouet chicken, dim. of fosle hen.] 
The young of the domestic fowl, a chicken; also 
of the turkey, pheasant, guinea-fowl, and vartous 


game-birds. Also at/rid. 

0, 21423 Langland's P. Pl. A. vit. 267 (MS. U,), T have 
no penyes..pullys to bugge. 1440 Proup. Part. 436/t 
Pulte, yonge hen, gadlinedia. 1634 A lthorp B/S. in Simpkin- 
son iVashingtons App. p. xxii, 3 dozen pheasant poults front 
Oxford. aeer Lovett. Hist, Anim. § din. Introd. 
Pheasants, partridg, heath poulse. 1704 Locke in Campbell 
Chancellors (1846) 1V. exxiii. Her 4 Turkey poults ready 
larded. 18:0 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 291 Or where the 

_polt, in open heath, Moves in an even line from death. 
hae Barinc-Goutu /ce/and 162 Ptarmigan poults, hardly 
edged. 

ete Ace. La. High Treas. Scol. WW. 155 To ane man 
brocht powtis to the King. 1950 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
1.95 Item the blak cok, and the gray hen vi d, Item the 
powttis the doosen xiid. 1575 Turserv. Malconrte Cae 
mend. Hawking, When the Spanels crosse the ronne © 
Fesants in the wood, Or light vpon the little Poutes. 1602 
Carew Cornieall 24», Of wild [birds Cornwall hath] Quaile, 
Raile, Partridge..Powte, &c. 1620 in Naworth Housch. 
Bas. (Surtees) 126, 7 pootes and 2 snipes, 1633 /4id. 309, 
3 moorefoole and 3 potes, 1681 Convin Whigs Supplic. 


POULT. 


(1751) 125 With which they persecute those poor souts, As 
setting dogs do pouts and muir-fowls, 1796, Braptey Fam, 
Dict. 3.¥. Pheasant-taking, Vhe old Cock and {len 
(Pheasant), with all their young ones or Powts. 31784 uans 
Fpist, to J. Rankine xi, As soon'’s the clockin-time is 
by, An’ the wee pouts begun to cry. 1839 Greic Only 
Daughter (1849) 33 She was na comin’ to see the pouts fed. 

b. fransf, A child; a youth, collog. or dial, 

1739 Nicot /eecuts 22 The meikle Trake come o'er their 
Snouts, That laugh at winsome kissing Pouts. 1790 Je 
Witsams Shrove Fuzsday in Cabinet, etc. (1794) 27 Wid 
the unbreech'd Poutts and Pullets gaze. +852 R. S. Suaters 
Sponge's Sp. Tour xliv. 242 ‘Me's a raw poult of a chap’, 
replied Jack. 2897 W. D. Latro in ards Angus & 
Afearans a7o/1 Whan I was but a feeble pout, 

Poult, v. rave. [f. prec. sb. See also Pour v2} 
intr. To catch chickens or poultry. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadocs 4 No feare of losing our hanke, 
by going out at Cheik, or to a village to Poult, 

| Poult-de-soie (pideswi:). [= F. poult-de 
sote (also fout-de-sofe), a recent alteration of pou- 
de-sote (1667 in Littré; in OF. foul de sote, pout 
de soye, 1389-94 in Godef. Comfé.), of unknown 
origin, which was nsed in England in the form 
poudesoy from 1663 to ¢t7g0: see Papuasoy. 
After being disused for a century (exc. as con- 
scionsly Fr.), it was re-introduced ¢ 1850, in the 
current Fr. spelling, for a material identical with 
or similar to the 18thc. padnasoy.] A finc corded 
silk; ‘na plain silk of rich quality in a soft and 
bright grosgrain make’ (see Grocram); now 
most frequently pales to coloured goods, 

11835 Cowrt Afag, VI. p. xviif2 Gold earrings of a new 


form. _Ruse-coloured fou dé sole stippers, Black lace 
gloves.) 1850 ae oe Mag, 1. 287 Robe of white poult 
de soie, 1900 Daily News 21 Apr.6/5 A blouse made of 


ae and white striped sitk has a white poult-de-soie sailor 
collar, 


Poulter (polta1). arch. Forms: 4-6 pulter, 
§ -ur, 6 -ar,-or,powlter,6- poulter (7 pulleter), 
pel. OF. fouletier (¢ 1230 in Godef.) in same sense, 
» potlet Puuurr + -ter, -En 2] 

1. = Povutrerenr, Oés. exc. as naine of one of 


the London City Companies. 

@ 400 in Eng, Gtlds (1870) 353 No ffysshyere ne no pulter 
ne shat bygge ffysche ne pultrye for to ajen selle, er pat 
vadren be y-ronge. ¢1430 Lvoc, A/in, Poems (Percy Soc.) 
166 A pulter that sellithe a fat swan, For a goselyng that 
grasithe on bareyn ctowris, 1548 Act 2 & 3 Edw, V4, 
c.1§ § : Bruers Bakers Poulters Cookes. 1573 Tusser 
dfusb, (1878) 56 To rere vp much pultrie, and want the 
barne doore, Is naught for the pulter and’ woorse for the 
poore, x6aa Pracuam Comp/. Gent, i, (1634) 5 Nicholas 
the fifth was sonne of a Poulter, Sixtus the ee of a Hog- 
heard. 1633 [see Poutterre hb). 1884 Rep. Lond, Livery 
Comp, 111. 688 ‘The Ponlters’ Com any existed by pres 
scription as early as 1345. It was, jowever, incorporated 
hy Royal Charter in’ the t9th year of Henry VII, on 
agrd February 1504. ; 

tb. Loulter's measure, a fanciful name for a 
inctre consisting of lines of 12 and 14 syllablesalter- 
nately (corresponding to the modern ‘short metre De 
See quots. Obs, 

2576 Gascoicne /nstruct, making Verse in Steele Gi, ete. 
{Arb.) 39 The commonest sort of verse which we vse now 
adayes (wiz. the long verse of twelue and fourtene sillahles) 
I know not certainly howe to name it, vnlesse 1 should say 
that it doth consist of Poulters measure, which giueth xii, 
for one dozen and xiiij. for another. 1586 W. Wense Eng. 
Poctrie(Arb.) 6a When one staffe containeth hut two verses, 
or (if they bee deuided) foure: the first or the first couple 
haning twetue sillahtes, the other fourteene, which versifyers 
call Powlters measure, because so they talllile their wares 
by dozens. 1838 Guest Eng. Rhythnis UW, 233. 

+2. An officer of the royal or other honsehold, 
or of a monastery, etc. who attended to the pur- 
chase of ponliry and other provisions. O/s. 

€1450 Bk. Curtasye 581 in Babees Bk. 318 The clerke to 
kater and pulter is, To baker and butler bothe y-wys Gyffys 
Seluer. a 1483 Liber Niger Edw, IV (P.R, O., Exch. T. R., 
Mise. {k. 230), Anothre of these gromys ys callyd..grome 
Surgeon, another grome pulter, rgaa Rutland flapers 
(Caniden) 84 Item, to appouynt iiij pulters to serne for the 
said persons of all maner pultry. x6or F. Tater tr. Housceh, 
Ord, Edw, 17 § 51 A serjant pulleter. shat. take thadvise 
of the asseour of the kinges table [etc.] what he shat bringe 
to court, 

3. Comd., as pouller-man, -pannier. 

1424-5 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 620, 1 par. de Putter. 
panyers. 1534 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. O.cford (1880) 
126 Ye s4 pulter man, 

Hence Poulteress, 2 woman who deals in 
poultry, 2 female poulterer, 

1733 Lond.Gas, No. 6194/10 Etizabeth Smith,..Poutteress, 

Poulterer (pswltarai). Also 6 pulterer, 7 
Polterer, poultrer. [lExtended form of PouLrer, 
perh, formed on Poultery, POULTRY : see -ER} 3.) 

One whose business is the sale of poultry (and 
usually hares and other game); a dealer in ponltry. 

(Quot, 1534 doubtful, x ter man occurs on same page.) 

11534 in W. H. ‘Turner Select, Ree. Oxford (x880) 126 The 
pulterers nor other freemen of the Towne.] 1638 Panxern- 
MAN Artach, ae Let Butchers, Poultrers, ‘ishmongers 
contend, Each his owne Trade in what he can defend. 
1684 Lond. Gaz, No. 1955/4 Apprentice to Mr. Bayly, his 
Royal Iighness's Polterer..in t ¢ Pall-Mall, 178 Mrs. 

10221 Fours. France V1. 27 Poutterers hang up their 
Animals in the feathers. 1853-8 Hawrnoanrn Eng. Note- 
B&s. (1879) M1. 365 An abundance of game at the ponlterers, 
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b. Applied to the livery company of Poulters, 

1755 Stayer Stow's Surv, if. v. xiii, 303/2 The Company 
of Poulterers [ed. 1633, p. 632 Poulters} were incorporated 
in the 19th Vear of Henry the Seventh, 

Poult foot, obs. form of Poit-Foor, 

Poultice (peultis), 56. Forms; a. pl. 6 
pultes, 7 poults; §. sing. 6 pultes, 6-7 -esse, 
6-8 (9 dia/.) pultis, pultas, 7 pultass(e, -ise, -iss, 
-us, 7-8 (9 dia/.) pultess, -ice, 8 pultoss ; y. 
6 poultesse, 7 poultes, -@88, -18, poltis, powl- 
tice, 7-8 poultis, -ise, 8 -iss, poltice, 7~ poul- 
tice. (Ultimately from L. puls, pult-em thick 
pap, pottage, pulse (= Gr. wéAros), whence It. 
folla pap (fF pulta, Florio); ¥, pulte 2 poultice, 
in Cotgr., is unsupported. ‘The earliest form pulles 
was app. the L, pl. pe/fes (in med.L. = pap), soon 
popularly taken as a sing., perh. from its collective 
sense. Other forms simnlate Fr, snffixes -a5sSe, 
-€5S€, +100. 

The form in Ju/t- continued in general use tilt after 1750 
and isstilldinlectat, It is difficult to account for the spelling 
peult., which is found before 1600; the mod. pronunciation 
ts indicated fis 1645 hy poftts.] 

A soft mass of some substance (as bread, meal, 
bran, linseed, varions herbs, etc.), usually made 
with boiling water, and spread upon muslin, linen, 
or other material, applied to the skin to supply 
inoislure or warmth, as an emollient fcr a sore or 
inflamed part, or as a counter-irritant (ig. 4 
mustard-ponltice); a cataplasn. 

a. 1542-3 Act 34 & 35 flen. HIT, c.8 To practyse use 
and mynistre in and to any outwarde sore,..any herbe or 
herbes oyntementes bathes pultes and emplasters, 1639 
T. ne Gray Compé. Horsem. 104 The poults of mailowes, 
&c. must be every night phe 

B. 1544 Puasa Keginn Ly/z (1545) 64h, Ve must taye 
Vppon the payne a ies made of herbes, and flourcs. 1g6a 
Butieyn Bulwark, Bk. Siuples 23h, Good to be put into 

listers..nnd in pultases. 1563 ‘T. Gace Antid, 1, 7A 

vataplasme or Pultis. 1610 MarkHam Masterp. . exit. 408 
Couer the soare place..with this Pultits, 1626 Bacon Sdylva 
§ 60 The Pultass relaxeth the Pores, 1633 JouNnson Gerarde's 
Serbal\. xx. 28 Ney Goat to be put into pultesses. 1657 
W. Cores Adan in Eden cxix, Its used in Pultisses. 1684 
tr, Bonet's Mere. Compit. 1.8 Apply a hot Pultess to the 
Throat. xia Arsutunot John Bull in, x, Some were 
for emollient Pultas’s. 1719 Acomplisht Lady's Delight 
(ed. 10) 46 Pultosses of Pran-meal, 1756 Watson in PAs 
#rans. XLVX. 905 Which adheres to the bottom of the 
vessel like puttice. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. H’aters 11. 65 Salt 
. discusses boils, in form of a pultis with raisins, hog's lard, 
orhoney. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Juftis, a poultice. 

y- 1594 Saks. Row, & 
the poultesse for mine aking boanes? 1611 Corea, Pulte, 
a poultice. r161a Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 365 
The hearh Crowes-foot, made into a Cataplasme or ands 
1643 Stree tr, Exp. Chyrurg. x. 44 With a little Vinegar 
and Honey make a Powltice. 1645 R. Symonps Diary 
Civ. War (Camden) 275 Make a poltis; lay it_on with ied 
Hlocks, 1658 A, Fox Wertz’ Surg. 1, viil. 33 There is no 
need of such a Poultess, 1747 Westev Print. PAysic{t762) 
38 A white bread Poultis. 1875 H.C, Wooo Therag. (1879) 
205 A hop poultice is sometimes made by simply moistening 


with hot water the hops contained ina gauze bag. 


Jig. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gi, (Ath.) 77 ‘That Poctrie pre- 
sume not for to preache, And bite mens faults with Satyres 
corosiues, Vet pamper vp hir owne with pultesses, 1856 
Eerson Eng, Traits, Abilily Wks. (Bohn) If. 35 When 
they have pounded each other to a poultice, they will shake 
hands and be friends for the remainder of their lives, tg02 
St. James’ Gaz. 19 July 8/2 His pace manner is the 
poultice to the hump which his fist has raised, 

b. atirib. and Comb. : poultice-boot, poultice- 
jacket (see quots.); poultice-neckerchief, a 
name for the many-folded neckcloth worn c 1800 ; 
tpoultice-root (see quot.); poultice-shoe = 
poultice-boot; poultice-wise adv., In the way of 
n poultice. 

as Kniant Diet, Meck., *Poultice-5oot, a large boot 
used for applying ultices to horses’ legs. 1896 Alvbutt's 
Syst. Afed. 1. 434‘ *Poultice’ or ‘Pneumonia jackets’ are 
garments made of a strip of thin flannet or flannelette. 
«sThey are lined with a fayer of cotton wool..and can 
easily be placed over the poultice. 1800 Monthly Mag. 
X. 242 The dress of our present beaux, their “poultice neck- 
hanidlereltiees pantaloons, overalls. 1788 M. Cuter in 
Le, Prats. & Corr, (1888) L 409 Several vegetables. .. 
Aspen, Black-poplar, *Poultice-root, etc. 1888 G, FLEMING 
in Encycl. Brit, XXAV. 20/1 For applying poultices to the 
feet lof a horse), a *poultice-shoe ..may be used with 
advantage. 1614 Magkuam Chzap Ausd, . xxxi. (1668) 8 
*Pultis-wise lay it to the offended member. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters 11. 65 It is apptied to strains with meal and 
honey, puttiswise. 

Poultice, 2. [f. prec.sb.] ¢rans. To apply 
2 poultice to; to treat with a ponltice. Hence 
Pouw'lticed ff/, a,, Pou'lticing v4/, sd. 

1730 Buroon Pocket Farrier (1735) 20 The same Medicine 
and Poulticing wilt cure it. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI, 444 
Pultised according to the Direction of our old Rernele 


Practitioners, 1809 Med. ¥rni, XX1. 9 The inflammation 
of the wounded part had me ieee and I ordered it 
to be poulticed. 187s H. C. Wooo Therap. (1879) 586 


Brought about hy continuons Poulticing. 888 Century 
Mag. XXXVI. 904 His poulticed ear and picturesque scars, 
Poultry (péltri), Forms: a. 4-6 pultrie, 
-ye, 5-6 pultre, -erie, 5-7 pulletrie, -ye, 7 
pultry. 8. 6 poultrie, -ye, -ee, 7 poultery, 
powltry, 7-8 poultrey; 6- poultry. yy. Sc 
5-8 powtry, 7 pontry. [ME. pult(eyrie, a. OF, 


Fri. wv. 65 (Qo. 1597) Is this | 


POULTRY. 


fouletrie (1280 in Godel), poulleteric, {. poulDe- 
Her Pouvter: see -ERY 1, and cf. F, boulangerie, 
Lng. bakery, etc.] 

fl. The office of a ‘ponltce’ in the royal (or 
a nobleman’s) honschold (see PouLTER 2); the 
superintendence of the purchase of fowls and other 
provisions; also, the room in which such provisions 
were stored. Oés, 

[1390 Lar! Derby's Exp, (Comdet) 15 Super officio pulle- 
tre per manus eiusdem pen lacte, hutiro et ouis per ipsum 
emptis ibidem. 1393 /éid, 220 Cum conductione j domus 
pro officio pulleterie, j duc. vs. 1393 /dicd. 241 Super officio 
Fess 1485 in Alonseh, Ord. (1790) 22" Th’ office of the 

Pulteric. 54x Act 33 fen. Vill, c.1a $14 The serieant of 
the pultrie. .shalbe..redie with a cocke in his hand. a1 
Hate Chron., den. VIET 74 Officefs] of houshold seruice, 
as Ewery,.. Buttery, § icery, pitcher house, Larder nnd 
Poultrie. 1601 Tate //ouseh. Ord, Edvo. tt § 42 (1876) 2 
A wafrer, sshul take for his office. -egges in the pulletrie an 
fuel of the scuilerye. 

2. ta. A place where fowls arc reared; a poultry- 
yard or poultry-farm. +b. A place where fowls are 
sold for food; a poultry-market, Ofs, 

1429 Mun. Magd. Call. Oxf, (1882) 16 Item, j bakhous.. 
cuin aliis parvis domibus ibidem Fe yetynghous et pultrie, 
€1440 romp, Parv. 416/1 Pu irye, gallinaria, ¢ 148 
Caxton Dialogues 10/30 Goo into the pultrie, Bye poul- 
lettis, One poullet & two chekens. 1530 T’auscr. 259/2 
OnLy den liailloria 1546 Lanctey S'o/. Verge, De lavent. 
1u, iii, 66, Pulteries of all kinde of foules wer instituted. 
aisqB Haut Chron. Hen. VILT 207b, The Poulltrees, 
Larders, Spicereis, and Sellars of Wine were al open. 1552 
liviort s.v. /ultrye, The fowles fedde in a Batton or 
poultry, 1570 Levins Afanip, 105/30 Poultrie, ausarinsr. 

©. Hence, Name of a street at the east end of 
Cheapside in London, where there was formerly 


a poultry-imarket. 

1433-50 in Calr. Proc. Chane. QO. Eliz. \. Pref. 40 Oon 
Richard Crewe and Nicholas Vicarye sergeaunts..toke at 
divers tymes out of the said Saintuary. .and brought theym 
to the Counter in the Poultre of London forsaid, 1598 Stow 
Surv, 63 Powlters of tate remoned out of the Powltry. s7ur 
J. Greenwoon Eng. Gram. Tide-p, Jvhon Lawrence at 
the Angel in the Poultrey, 


3. Domestic fowls collectively; those tame birds 
which are commonly reared for their flesh, eggs, 
or feathers, and kept in a yard or similar inclosure, 
as barndoor fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, guinea- 
fowls (excluding pigeons, pheasants, etc.) ; some- 
times restricted to the barndoor fowl with ils 
varieties ; also applied to the birds as dressed for 


the market or prepared for food, 

Usually construed as collective pl. ; formerly sometimes as 
individual pl. after a numeral. P 

a. € 1386 Cuaucer /ro/, 598 Ilis lordes sheepe, his nect, 
his ener) His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and bis ultrye 
iv.7r. pultrie, pulletrie, pultre}. 1387 ‘TReviss fieden 
(Rolls) ILE. 9 Venisoun, pultrie, and wylde foul. 1508 
Dunnar Flyting 157 Thow plukkis the pultre, and scho 
pullis off the pennis, 1§§0-3 Decaye of Eng. in Four 
Suppl, etc, (1871) 98 Where as pulirye was wont to be 
breade and fedde. 1581 Caér, “Laing Charters (1899) 255 
Fowir pultrie for fowir penneis the pece. ¢3640 J. Suvtic 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1, 161 The vsuall prices of Catle, 
Core, Pultry and other provisions. 

B. 1545 Evvor Dict., Mascales, sheepe or poultrie, whiche 
doa feede at large. 1563 Ivin Art Garden. u. xxii. (1574) 63 
Hennes, Cockes, Chickins, or any other Poultry sytting on 
the rowste. 1624 Carr. Suit Virginia w, 164 Many more 
Powlhtry, what was brought or hred. 1656 Heviin Suz, 
France 202 The servant went over only to sell his Poultery. 
17a7_ A. Hamitton Aew Ace. E. Ind. 1. xix. 237, | have 
seen the Vortugueze Subjects bring twenty or thirty Poultry 
tothe Market. 1807 Craspe ar. Keg. ul. aay Foultry in 
Rroues still follow'd where she went. 1870 EsTRancr. 

fiss Milford I. i, 3x They speak of hardly anything 
except the dogs and the poultry. 

y 1486 Exch. Kalls Scott, UX. 359. Onerat se..de..al 
ca nibus j°xlvj powtry... Summa. .]xiij capones je Ixxxxiiij 
pultre, x in J. Fraser Polichron, (S.ILS.) 153 Aught 

wiry price of the pice xij d. 1730 Ramsay Fad/es xxii. 19 
Beep and powtry, geese and ducks, 

4. atirib.and Comb,, ns poultry-basket, -breeding, 
-cullure, fancier, fancy, -fancying ndj., -~farm, 
farmer, farming, Seather, -house, -heeper, -keep- 
tug, kind, markel, + picking (= stealing), -plant 
(PLANT sh.1 6), -ratsing, -rearing, shop, -show, 
“stall, yard; + Poultry Compter, name of a 
prison in the Ponltry in London (see 2¢ and 
Compter) ; poultry-feeder, a contrivance for 
feeding poultry (see quots.); poultry-flutter, the 
flutter of pee poultry; also fg.; poultry- 
maid, a girl employed to look ‘after poultry ; 
poultry-man, a man who sells poultry; +poultry- 
-stuff, + poultry-ware, poultry as a marketable 
commodity. 

1893 Q. [Coucn] Delectable Duchy (1894) 305 An old 
countryman, with an empty "pouttry-basket on his knees. 
oe tray & Sp. peat at (1818) CO gan 4 
quondam amateur of *poultry-' ing. x7rs M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. 1. 15 (He) became at last Secondary of the 
*Poultry-Compter. 1894 Daily News 1a Dec. 6/7 The 
Committee..urge that “poultry culture asa branch of our 

reat national industry should be no longer neglected, 

Lton Sk. Pigvons t A *poultry-fancier was apt to 
fought shy of, 1891 T. Hanoy Tess (1900) 21/1 In the 
management of her *poultry-farm. 1894 Jrut. KR. Agric. 
Soc, Tene 303, From *poultry-farmers,.the higglers obtain 
the millions of eggs which are sent into this country. /d7¢., 
Nothing has been said as to “poultry-farming. 1844 Zoo/o- 


POULTRYCIDE. 


gist 11. 451 Its nest..was lined witha profusion of *paultry- 
feathers. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Alech., *PoultryJeeder, a 
device to feed grain to fowls in quantity as used, 1884 
/bid. Supp., Poultry Feeder, a revolving cylinder with 
coops in stories and in cirenit, holding fowls which are 
successively presented to the attendant, 1876 G. Merenrn 
Beanch, Carcer 1, i. 11 We were insulted, and all in a 
*poultry flutter, yet no one seemed to feel it but himself ! 

15§2 Hurort, *Pultrye house or barton, gaddinariunt,. vina- 
rium. 1974 Gounsm, Nat, Hist. 11, 83 Birds of the 
* Poultry kind. 1897 Saran Geann Seth &&. xii, He went 
to the paultry-yard, followed by Beth.., the yard-boy, and 
the *paultry-maid. 1573-4 Reg. Prtay Council Scot. M1. 
338 Flescheouris,., comnmioun cnikis, *pultre men, and sic 
utheris as sellis or makis reddy flesche. 1437 Bury Wilts 
(Camden) 8 In vico vocato the *Pultery market. ¢ 1470 
Henavson Afor. Fad. 1x. (Wolf & Fox) xvii, It is sum wyfis 
malisoun .. For *pultrie pyking that lichtit hes on yow. 
1862 J. Hrvwoop Prov, 4 pig. (1867) 181 Thou sellest 
..conies in this “pultry shoppe. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
#, Europe 243 Vhe old Jewess..used some years ago to 
have a “poultry-stall..on the market. 1531-2 in /fouseh, 
Ord. (1790) 220 They shall take noe *Poultry-ware within 
seven myles of London, /érd., He shall take noe * Poulery- 
stuff from noe Nobleman nor Gentleman's Servants. 1837 
W, Tavinc Capi. Bonneville i. (1849) 27 ike a game-cock 
among the common roosters of the *poultry-yard. 1847 
Earrson Poems, Threnody v, Wis daily haunts I well dis- 
cern, —The poultry-yard, the shed, the barn. 

Hence Pouwltrycide (Aumorous  nonce-wd.) 
[-cIpE 2], the killing of poultry; Pou‘ltryless a. 
[-urss], destitate of poultry. 

184r Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 616, 1..meditated all the 
varieties of poultrycide. 1883 ‘Anniz Tuomas’ AZo. 
Housewife 106 Toa degree that drove us poultryless from 
her doors after an unsuccessful and prolanged parley, 

Poultz: see Potse 54,2 Pouly, obs. f. Pure. 

Poum, obs. f. Powe. Poume garnet.te, 
poum garnet, obs. ff. Pomecranxate, Poumil, 
poumle, obs. ff. Pummrn. Poumle, obs. f. 
PomELy a@., dappled. Poumper, var. Posr-Pranr, 
Ots. Poumysshe, obs, f. luntce. 

Poun, obs. f. Pawn sé.! (at Chess), Pounn v1 

Pounce (pauns), 55.1 Also 5-8 pownce, 6 
pounse, Sc. punse, punss, 9 ¢/a/. punce. [Ety- 
mology obscure: no corresponding sb. is known in 
French or other Romanic language. The varions 
groups of senses are parallel to those of Pounce 
v1, the evidence for vb. and sb. beginning carly in 
the rsth c., in one group the sb., in two the vb. 
appearing first. The connexion of the various 
groups of senses is far from clear; there may 
have been more than one origin. But the senses 
correspond to a considerable extent with those of 
Poncu sé.1, aud still more with those of PuxcHEoNn 
56.1, which is found much earlier than either fosazce 
or funch, and corresponds in form and sense to F. 
poincon (also + poncho), \t. tporsione, punzione:— 
L. or Com. Romanic puzcito, -enenr, {. 1. prungere, 
purci-to prick, ae punca point, Pounce and 
Punch scem to have been in some way shortened 


from ponson, ponchon, PUNCHEON, q. v. 

Senses 3, 4,5 ate in Puncneon from rqth ¢.3 senses 4, 5,7 
are also in Puncu from 16th c.; but senses 1, 2, 6, 8 do not 
occur in either of these words.] 

I. +1. A prick, sting. In qnot. fg. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859) 24, 1 hane ben 
with the whan thou knewe it nought, Enserchyng loo! thy 
pounce of conscyence. 


2. The claw or talon of a bird of prey; rarely of 
other animals; in Falconry formerly restricted to 
the innermost of the three anterior toes or claws of 
a hawk, sometimes applied to any of the anterior 


as distinguished from the posterior claw or talon. 

1486 Bk. St. Aléans a viij, Fyrst the grete Clees behynde 
that strenyth the bake of the hande ye shall call hom ‘Talons, 
.-TheClees with in the fote ye shall call of right her Pownces, 
1513 Dovctas 2neis xu. v. 118 Quhar lovis byg fowle, 
the ern, With hir strang tallonys and hir punsys stern 
Lychtyng, had clancht the iytyll hynd calf 3yng. 1575 
Turarav. Falconrie 27 Festus, he is of opinion, that the 
Falcon is so named, bycause of hir pownces and crooked 
Talons, which do bend like vnto a syth, or sickle. 15 
Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 42 And from her griping pounce the 
greedy prey doth rive. 1664 Powen Exg. Philos. 1. 28 She 
lan insect] has two blackish claws, or pounces (at the ends 
of her feet,) which she can open and shut at her pleasure. 
ree Brackmorr Job 175 Her crooked pounces bear The 
bloody banquet swiftly thro’ the air. 1791 Cowrer Jiiad 
vurt.283 In his pounces strong A fawn he hore. 1863 Tuorn- 
nuav True as Steel 1. 189 Had hawk ever a fuller eye, or 
larger pounces, or slenderer tail? 


b. nonce-uese. The paw of a lion. 
a 1670 Hacker Aég. Williams . (1692) 71 A Lion may be 
judg’d by these two Claws of his Pounce. 

ce. fig. iu reference to persons, (Cf. Chutes sd,1) 

1641 Mu.von Refornt, 1, (1851) 13 They must mew their 
feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt-tail'd Bishops 
ofthem. a 1734 Noatu Aram, u. iv. § 84 (1740) 272 The 
King and the Duke (which latter they thought already in 
their Pounces). 1775 Boake S¢. Conc. Amer. Wks. I11. 56 
Winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in 
their pounces. 1782 Exruinston tr. Martial t. vi. 27 Say. 
whether gives thy wonder more to rove, The power of 
Caesar, or the pounce of Jove? 

+3. Se. A dagger; = PuncHEon! 2, Ods. 

1545 Aberdeen Regr. XX, (Jam.), Ane knapiscaw, and 
tua hand suerd, ane punss, ane sellet, ane denss aix {Danish 
ax], ane pair of pantars, ane coip burd. 


? 


| 


1200 
+4. An engraver’s burin. Oés. 


1598 Fronto, Sorvino, a small sharpe pounce that grauers 

vse. 
II. +5. A die, stamp, or punch, for impressing 

marks on metal, etc. Ods, 

15s6 Witnats Dict. (1566) 31/2 A pounse or printing fyorne 
to marke with, rudict/a. We EP A pounce to printe 
the money with, ézdicula, 

+6. A hole pinked, punched, or cut out, for the 
purpose of ornamenting a garment; = Pink 54.3 

1563 Honslies u. Excess of Apparel (1859) 313 While one 
spendeth his parrtnon upon ponnces and cuts, another 
hestoweth more on a dancing shirt than might suffice to 
buy him honest and comely spperet for his whole body. 
aisor HH. Smita Wes, (1867) LI. 61 1f the proud wort 
leave their superfluity in apparel,.. their vanity in cuts, 
guards and pounces, their excess in spangling,..and need- 


less bravery, " . 

III. 7. A forcible poke with hand, elbow, foot, 
or stick ; athrust, push, nndge; = Puncu sé, Now 
dial.; in Se. esp. a poke with the naked foot in bed. 

1955 Amory A/en:. (1766) 11. 91 note, Giving the director 
a pounce, and asking him what he meant by such behavior? 
¢ 82x i W. Masteas Dick § Sal Ixxvi, (E.D.D.), I thoft 
I'd fedge him one more pounce, So heav'd my stick an‘ 
meant it. 1899 Crockett Att Aennedy xii. 87 The com- 
mand was punctuated by sundry admonitory ‘ punces’ in 
the ribs. Afod. Sc. We gave his bed-fellow a punce with 
his foot to waken him, ‘ 

+8. A padded sheath for the spur of a fighting 
cock. Ods. 

1688 R. Home Aroroury i. xi. 252/2 Fotis or Hutts, 
are the Pounces or round Balls of Leather stuffed and 
clapped or tied on the sharp end of the Spurs, to ‘keep 
Cocks that they shall not hurt one another in sparing, or 
breathing themselves. 

IV. +9. ? Pounded meat. Ods, rare, 

1612 tr. Benvenuto’s Passenger i. ii. 165 Of the flesh 
thereof [of the Tortoise] there ts made pounces for gsicke 
mien [ortg. se ne fa pesti alli infermi] tu refresh. .them. 

V. 10. atrid. (from 1): pounce joint, a 
konckle in a hawk’s toe. 

1615 Latnam Falconry (1633) 135 If it fall out that the 
straine do happen on any of the tatlons or pownce ioynts, 
whereby you do perceiue that place onely to swell, 

Pounce (pauns), 53.2 [ad. F. fonce pumice, 
also pounce = Sp. fduez, Pg. pomes, It. pomice:—~ 
L. pamex, -icem, Pumice sd.] 

1. A fine powder, as pulverized sandarac or 
cuttle-shell, used to prevent the ink from spreading 
in wriling over an erasure or on unsized paper, 
and also to prepare the surface of parchment to 
receive writing, 

[1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 19 Pro xviij pellibus 


pergameni. .iiij 5.,et pro pounci, jd.] 1706 Puiturs, Pounce,. 


a sort of Powder strew'd upon Paper to bear Ink, or to soak 
up a Blot. 19714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5216/3 All Persons may 
be supply'd with,.fine Pounce. 1927 W. Matuea Ing. 
Alan's Comp. 52 Use Pounce to Paper, if the Ink go thro’. 


1753 Cuamarrs Cyc. Supt. Pounce, among writing. | 


masters, a powder made of gum-sandarac, which being 
rubbed on the paper, makes it less apt to imbibe the ink; it 
is therefore used in this manner by those who are curious in 
the art of the pen, by which means the writing appears 
more precise, sharp,and determinate. 1839 Cot. HAWKER 
Diary (1893) 11. 162 A cuttlefish, which I never saw before, 
(common as tbe shell is for pounce). 1858 Mavne Z.rfos. 
Lex., Pounce,common name for the powder of the concrete 
resin of the Juniper communis, or of pumice stone, 186r 
Heine tr. Moguin-Tandon 1. mu. ii. 83 The bone of the 
Cuttle-fish ..is used.,as a pounce to prevent ink from 
spreading after erasures. 1866 7reas. Bot, 198/2 Callitris 
guadrivalvis...The resin of this tree is..gum sandarach ; 
while powdered it forms pounce. 188x Btackmore CA7isto- 
wel x\vii, Mr. Latimer... had carefully erased with penknife 
and with paunce..the genuine name. 

2. A fine powder, as powdercd sandarac, pipe- 
clay, or charcoal, dusted over a perforated pattern 
sheet to transfer the design to the object beneath; 
stamping-powder, 

1727-41 Cnamnres Cyel, Pounce, among artificers, a little 


| heap of charcoal-dust, inclosed in some open stuff; to be 


passed over holes pricked in a work, in order to mark the 
lines or designs thereof on a paper placed underneath. 185 
Woonwaann Mollusca 76 It [the cuttle-shell] is now only 
used as ‘pounce’, or in casting counterfeits. 1853 Ure Dic?. 
Aris 11, 454 To obviate the difficulty and expense of drawing 
the pattern on every piece of a service. .a ‘ pounce ' is nsed. 
1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 429/2 This powder 
(paper powder) makes excellent pounce. 

3. alirib, and Comd,, a8 pounce-bag, -box, powder; 
pounce-paper, sce quot. 1858; pounce-tree, 
Calhiris quadrivalvis. 

1799 Hull Advertiser 29 June 2/2 Slates, inkstands, pounce- 
boxes, sealing-wax, 1820 Lama Elia Ser. 1, South-sea Ho., 
The pounce-boxes of our days have gone retrograde. 1839 
Une Dict. Arts os2 Their (the moulds’) surfaces should 
brushed evenly over with pounce powder (sandarach) beaten 
up with white of egg. 1868 Simmonos Dict. Trade, 
Pounce paper, a transparent paper for drawing, or tracing, 
&c, made in Carlsruhe ; it is free from oily, sy or other 
ohjectionahle substance, and will therefore bear sketching 
and painting on. 1884 Micra Plané-t., Pounce-treé, 
Callitris quadrivaivis. 

Pounce, 53.3 [f. Pounce v2] An act of 
pouncing, as of a bird or beast on its prey ; a sudden 
SWoOOp OF spring ; quick or eager movement to an 
object: esp. in the phrase to make a pounce. On 
ihe pounce, ready to ponnce, watching for an 
opportunity to spring upon or take one by surprise. 


POUNCE. 


1841 Lang Arab. Nés. 1. ii. 127 The Cherkh made several 
unsuccessful pounces, 1860 Grn. P. Tuompson Audi Ale, 
111. cxxii. 69 Choosing which of them you would make a 
pounce upon with yonr collected force. 1887 E. HARaincton 
in Ho, Comm. (Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 8/1), You, Mr. Speaker, 
have been on the pounce for me since I rose, and I claim 
my right to speak. 1902 IWestm. Gaz, 12 June 3/1 His 
enemies were on the pounce to belittle his efforts and mis- 
interpret his motives, 


Pounce (panns), v.! Forms: (8 ponso (?), 
pownece), 5-6 pownse, 5-7 pounse, pownce, 
§- pounce (9 dial, punse, punce). [Goes in 
form and sense with Pounce 56.1 Senses 1, 4, 5, 
6, are found also in Puncu v, (sense 4 in Wyclif), 
sense 2 is found in foxwnceon, Pounson v. (two 
examples in one place in Chaucer, where the MSS. 
are divided between foznson and pounce), a. F. 
poingonner, OF, ponchonner, = lt. punzonare. 
On account of the rarity of pounsoz in Eng., 
pounce and punch can hardly have been shortened 
from it; but they may have been thus formed from 
the Fr. vb., or in some senses from Pounce sd.) 
Of the Romanic langs., Spanish and Portuguese 
alone have a corresp. vb., Sp. punzar ‘to punch, 
prick, sting’, Pg. and OSp. puncar ‘to pricke, to 
poance, to foine’ (Minshen 1599); but the deriva- 
tion of a 14th c. word from these langs. seems 
ont of the question. Cf. Pounson v., Puxcn v."] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To emboss (plate or other metal- 
work) as a decoration, by raising the surface with 
blows struck on the under side, as in répoussé work. 
See also Pouncen ff/. a.l1. Obs. exc. Hist, 

{1424 in &. £. Wills (1882) 57 Pe kenered pece of syluer be 
which was mayster Robertis Stoneham, and is pounces 
whith a crane.| 1430 in Rymer Fadera (1710) X. 594 
Bassyns of Gold..Pounsed with grete Boseletts 1465 in 
Heath Grocers’ Coms. (1869) 424 A stondynge Cuppe, cover 
of sylver and alle gilte, pownsed. 1530 PatsGr. 663/2, 1 

ownce a cuppe, or a pece, as goldesmythes do. 41g52 

vLoeT, Pounce. Loke in grane, and Imboce. 1570 Levins 
Alanip. 220/24 To Pounce, tnscudpere. 1577-87 HoLinsHED 
Chron. 111. 934/2 The marchionesse of Dorset gane three 
gilt bolles pounced with a coner. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
IL. vii. 341 As the writing, pounced on the outside of the 
silver-gilt rim, tells. , 

b. éransf. (in ) Passive) Of the surface of an animal 


body. ¢. fig. To adom, decorate. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 167 Rhetoricatl ornamentes, 
which beautifie ay epee the style of an Orator. 1705 
J. Peniver in PA. Trans. XXV. 1952 Its Back is variously 
pounc’t with Sand-like Warts. 

2. To ornament (cloth, etc.) by cutting or punch- 
ing eyclet-holes, figures, elc.; = PINK v.13, Also 
pounce out. Obs. exc. Hist. 

¢ 1386 Cuavucrer Parson's 7. P 344 (Hengwrt) Ther is also 
the costlewe fnrrynge in hire gownes, so muche pownson- 
ynge of chisel to maken holes, so muche daggynge of 
sheris, [Ad/esoe. powsonynge, “arl. 1758 pounsounn-, Petz. 
pownsen-, Zgerton 2726 pounsonyng; ¢c14e5 Hari. 77My 
Selden pounsyng, Lansd. pounseinge.] /érd. ® 34 bc 
they wolde yeue swiche pownsonyd & dagged clothynge 
tothe pouere folk, [édesa. powsoned, //arl, 1758, Petiv. 
pounsonede; ¢1425 Hard. 7334, Seiden, Lansd. pounsed.] 
1531 Ervot Gov. 1. iii, To se a tuge or sergeant at the lawe 
in a short cote, garded and pounced after the galyarde facion. 
ars48 Hatt. Chron, Hen. VIF 556, The sytuer [cloth] 
was pounsed in letters, so that veluet might be sene through. 
1st SvivesterR Du Bartas 1. iii, 1143 With sumptuous silks 
(pinked and poune’d, and puft), 1840 W. H. Ainswoath 
Lower of Lond. i, Over this he wore a mantle uf cloth of 
silver, pounced with his cipher, lined with blue velvet. 

b. To cut the edges of (a garment) into points 
and scallops; tojag. Chiefly said in fassive, of the 
cloth or garment. Ods. exc. /7ist. 

1542 Upatt Zrasm, Apoph. 313 Traillyng after hym the 
skyrtes of his goune ali pounced in cuttes and tagges, 
1548 Exvor Dict., Concido.., to entte in littell ees to 
hacke_smalle, to iagge or pounce, to beate, to kyll or flea. 
1843 Lytton Las! Bar. u. i, A supertunic of crimson 
sarcenet, slashed and pounced with a profusion of fringes. 

+e. passive, Of leaves, etc.: To be laciniated with 
jags, points, and indentations on the edges, Ods. 

1598 Lyre Dodoeus wv. lili. 519 The seconde kinde hath 
broade crompled leaues, al to pounced and iagged,..and set 
rounde about with sharpe prickles. /éfd. v. xlvit. 610 The 
leanes .. more tenderer, and more mangled, pounsed or 
jagged. 1681 Grew Museum: 1.11.3. 18 Every Plate [of the 
shell of an Armadillo] is about 3 Inch broad, curiously com- 
posed of small triangular or wedge-like pieces, indented one 
against another, and pounced or pricked all along their 

ges. 170s J. Petivea in Phil, Trans. XXV. 1960 Its 
edges are rather pounc’t than notch’d. » 

II. +3. To bruise with blows; ¢sf. to bruise, 
stamp, pound, or beat small; to comminute or 
reduce to powder by blows. Ods. : 

1s19 Horman nig. 259 b, He came home with his face all 
to penned [contusa], 1597 Stanvuuast Deser. frei. in 
Holinshed C4ron. (1808) VI.8 It cutteth flegme, it..bealeth 
the strangurie, it pounceth the stone, it ee gravel. 
1630 J. Tavtoa (Water P.) Cast over Water Wks. ut. 1581 I 
squeeze, and crush, and vnto poulder pounce thee. 1662 

. Cuanpien Van Hebuont’s Oriat. 106 Flowers and 
leaves being pounced, a ferment being snatched to them, 
they begin to boyt and be hot, whence ariseth a Gas. 

4, To poke or thrust forcibly, esp. with the foot 


orastick. Now chiefly Se, (punce). 

1577 Hlanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1663) 139 He made for 
himself a lofty seat and high Throne, ..after the manner q 
the Princes of this world, smiting the thigh with the hand, 
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ponticing the footstool with his feet. 1581 J. Benn //addon's 
elasw. Osor. 64 And in this place our glorious Peacocke 
potunceth out his feathers. 1824 Mactaccart Gadlovid. 
tncycl., Punse, to push and strike, as with a stick; to 
purse a brock in his lair, to push, or rather! striking ash, 
a badger In his den. 1863 1, Briarey Bundle a Pents 
(Lancash.) 25 Pepper Wild wantut us t' fasten him (the 
dummy] up theer (i.e. at the door} an’then puuse th’ dur an’ 
see what Owd Johnny ‘ud say when hecoomeawt. Mad. Se. 
1 cannot have the child in bed with me, he punces so. 
+b. (See quot.) Obs. 

1 ~ C. Compl, Collier (1843) 11 The way of Borciug. 
woes two is atatime, at the hand aes bore 
Rod, and they chop, or pounce with their Hands up and 
down to cut the Stone or Mineral, going round, which of 
course grinds either of them small. 

5. ‘Yo beat, thump, thrash (a person). 

18a7 Cart. Haapman Battle of Watertoo 18 The French 
were pouncing us. 1847 Porter Sig Bear, etc. 146 He did 
then and there .. most wantonly and brutishly ‘ pounced' 
[sic] his old wife, 1897 Ruoscomvn IH hite Rose Arno 121 
Thou got punced just the same. 

IIL. +6. To prick, puncture, pierce, stab. Ods. 

€14g0 Promp, Paro. 411f/2 Pownson (A\, P., poyntyn), 
pense. 1g7o Foxe leg J/. 125/2 Cut, pricke, and pounce 

ym, no longer forbeare. 1577 13. 

#lusé, 1. (1586) 131 b, Hut if so be the blood be yet aboue 
the hoofe in the legges, you shall dissolue it with good 
rubbing,..with scarifiyng, or Pouncing the skinne. 1604 
Hotrann Peay 11. 235 ‘Vhere is a juice pressed forth hoth 
of the fruit,..and also of the root, which somtime they do 
pounce and prick for to let out the liquor. 1621 Fretcurr 
Pilgrine vw. ii, Out with your knives,..pounce him lightly 
And, as he roars and rages, let's go deeper. @1640 ay 
Peregr. Schol. (1881) 7o Some of his profession had..so 
prickt and pownct there windie reputacons with there penns. 
+7. ‘To prick the skin in designs as a barbaric 
adornment; to tattoo, Cf. Pink v.l 4. Obs. 

1555 Eorn Decades 359 Theyr princes..vse to pounse and 
tase theyr skynnes with prety knottes, 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 768 The women with an Iron pownce 
and race their bodies, legs, thighes, and armes, in curious 
kuots and portraitures of fowles, fishes, beasts. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva $739 Barbarous leople that go Naked, do not onely 
Paint Themselves, but they Pownce and raze their Skin, 
that the Painting may not be taken forth. 1650 Butwer 
Axthropomet. Pref., Painted with lists, here, naked arms 
behold Branded and pounc'd with colours manifold, 

Hence Pou'neing ff/. a., piercing. 

1998 Lanxpoa Gebir vit. 55 The wave, parted by the 
pouncing beak, Swells up the sides and closes far astern, 


Pounce (pauns), v2 [f. Pounce 54.1 2.) 

1. trans. To seize, as a bird of prey, with the 
Re eauces or talons; to swoop down upon and lay 
old of suddenly. Zo pounce away: to pounce 


upon and carry off, 

1686 F. Srexcr tr. Vartilas’ Ho. Afedicis 201 Whoever 
pouned the state of Terra-firma. 1726 Pore Ordyss. xtx. 
631 Each fav'rite fowl he poune'’d with ceathful sway. 
178 G. Wuitr Sedsorne (1853) 350 They cannot pounce the 

warry on the ground. 1800-24 Camrsert Dead Kagle 76 

tely when he pounced the speckled snake, 182: Creare 
Vril, Minstr. 1121 And like a hawk from covert sprung 
It pounc'd my peace away. 

2. intr. To make a pounce; to swoop down as 
a bird of prey ; to spring suddenly 2:fov or af in the 
way of attack. 

1744 P. Witenean Gymnnasiad i. 76 So, when a Falcon 
skims the airy way, Stoops from the clouds, and pounces on 
his prey. 1774 Goupsm. Nat, //ist, (1776) VI. 74 The 
gannet instantly pounces down from above upon the board, 
and is killed or maimed. @ 1885 Heten H. Jackson 72vo 
Sundays i, The kitten pounced..At stealthy spiders that 
tried to pass. 

3. tutr. To pounce on or upon: transf. to fall 


upon suddenly and seize ; to seize upon suddenly. 

1812 H. & J. Saitu Rey. Addr. i, Some years ago he 

mnced with deadly glee on The Opera House. 1835 W. 
RVING Tour Prairies 103 A silent, watchful, crafty people, 
who. .may bearonnd us... ready to pounce upon all stragglers, 
1876 Sauxoers Lyon in Path x, Might not his bales be 
paunced upon and carried away by thievish wreckers? 1885 
Mfanch, Exam, 13 Jan. 5/2 The Germans have chosen to 
Pounce down all at once upon parts of the S, African coast. 

b. jig. To ‘lay hold ol” eagerly, suddenly, or 
promptly. 

1840 Hoon Up Rhine 43 He eagerly pounced upon me as 
one with whom he could pour nut his bottled-up grievances. 
1844 Stacey Arnold 1. iii, 142 The rapidity with which 
he would pounce on any mistake of grammar or construc- 
ion, 1884 Sa’. Rew. 12 July 40/1 Lord Hartington pounced 
upon Sir W. Barttelot’s uniucky phrase. 

4. intr, To spring or jump unexpectedly; to 
“come down’ (in some understood way). 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. vi. If I _had not, by some 
misfortutie or other, pounced into the old General's room b: 
mistrke for his daughter's. 1840 Dtcxens Old C. Shop |, 
Mind too that 1 don’t pounce in upon you at unseasonable 
hours again. 1890 fal! Mall G. 15 July 3/1 At a quarter 
Past seven Mr. Smith ‘pounced’, and the Closure was 
Carried by 182 to 118. 189 Daily News 12 Nov, 2/2 While 
walking tapidly along Queen’s-gate the defendant suddenly 

patnced ' in front of them. 

Mlence Powneing w4/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1841 Lane Arad. Nés, 1. ii. 126 These fine birds, in pouncing, 
frequently impale themselves on its sharp horns, 1869 Aliss 
Bravnon Lady's Mfiiei, The pouncing proprietor. .has hard 
work tn collect his rents. 1883 H. P. Srorrorn in Harper's 
pag Mar. 583/1 Her face bright with a hovering triumph 
on the point of pouncing. 

Pounce (pains), v3 Also 6 pounse, 7 
Bownee. [ad. F. foncer (¢1277 in Littré) to 
Polish or erase with pumice (:—L. pimicare to 

Vou. VH. 
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polish with pumice, f. piniex, -1cene Pusttce), also 
+to paint or powder (the checks), to pounce 
(a design for embroidery), f. Aonce Pounce 56.2] 

1. trans. To smooth down by rubbing with 
pumice or pounce; sfec. to smooth or finish (the 
surface of a hat) with pumice, sand-paper, emery- 
powder, or the like. 

1580 Houtvgano Treas Fr. Tong, Poucer, to pounce [cf. 
Coter., Poncer, to smooth, polish, rub over, witha Pumeise 
stone}, 165t G. Daniet Letter Poems (Grosart) 11. 206 
Though the ‘able, Brother, (halfe pounc’t to our hands) may 
save some Paines. 1868 J. Tomson //atmaking 48 Pounce 
ing is a term for rubbing down the outside of a hat witha 
piece of pumice stone, sand paper, or emery paper. 1884 
Knicur Dict. Afech. Suppl. 716/1 ‘To sand. aper—or, as it is 
called in the trade, to pounce —hat-bodies ten in the conical 
form, or, when the hat has been blocked, to pounce the brim, 

2. To trace or transfer (a design) on or to 
a surface by dusting a perforated pattern with 
pounce; to dust (the perforations in a pricked 
pattern) with pounce; also, to imprint or copy 
a design upon (a surface) by means of pounce. 

71594 Vuar Jewell-do. ut. 39 Some..prick the pattern full 
of holes & so pounce it vpon another paper. 1683 Carr. 
Wryuor Let. to Pepysin &.’s Life (1841) L. 422 Their patterns 
being drawn on paper, they prick them, and pounce them 
with charcoal, 1 G. Saitn Ladoratory J. 271 Draw or 
pounce what you design to emboss. 18g9 Guiiick & ‘Times 
faint, 147 Pricking through the lines,..and pouncing the 
holes with red or hlack dust. 

+3. To sprinkle with powder; to powder, dust ; 
esp, to powder (the face) with a cosmetic. b. To 
sprinkle with specks, spots, or the like, Ods. 

1593 Nasur Christ's T. 71h, How you [Ladies] torture 
poore olde Time with spunging, pynning and pounsing. 
1610 W, Forxinaitam Art of Survey u. vic 58 It shal not be 
amisse to pounce the ground with a Stainsh-Graine of burnt 
Allome and a double quantity of pounded Rossin both finely 
searced and lightly puminiced, thereby to preserue the Paper 
or Parchment from thorowe piercing with the Colours. 
16ag Darcie Birth of Heresies xii. 51 Decorations, the 
better to pownce and set forth the great Babilonish whore. 
1648 Herrick /lesper., Fuita's Petticoat, Vhy azure robe... 
pounc't with stars, it shew'd to me Like a celestiall canopie. 
1685 Cotton tr. Jontafene 1. 593 ‘They who paint, pounce 
and plaister up the ruins of women, filling up their wrinkles 
and deformities. 

Pounce commerce. ff. Pounce v2 + Cos- 
MEnCE 5d. 6.] A round game of cards similar to 
‘grab’ or ‘snap’. 

1864 Water Meuvittr Brookes of B. xxiii. (heading), 
Pounce commerce. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Wirdridge vii, 
Love is very much like the domestic game of pounce com- 
merce—we must..always keep changing one’s hand, as the 
cards come round. 

Pounced (paunst), a. [f. Pounce 5d.) + -Ep2.] 
Having talons like a bawk: usually in comb. 

1687 Drvoen (Jind 6 P. 11. 1117 Some haggar'd Hawk.. 
Well poune'd to fasten, and well wing‘'d to fly. 1700 — 
Pythagorean Philos. 570 ‘The strong pounc'd Eagle and 
the billing dove. 1787 Generous Attachurent U1. 5 The 
soft doves of Venus will then flit away before the strong 
pounced eagle of ambition. 

Pounced (pounst), f/. a.) [f. Pounce v.1] 

1. Of metal-work: Embossed or chased by way 
of ornament. Oés. exc. /fist. 

(1430, ete. : see Pounce v.'1.] 1g0a Bury Wills (Camden) 
258 My best pownsyd peece. 1§13 Douctas uels ix. v. 
94 Twa siluer coupis..With figuris grave and punsyt 
ymagery. 1552 Hutort, Pounced plate, azaglypha, ana- 
£4 fa. 1582 Lane, I ri/s (2857) 1. 132 A pounse [? pounsed] 

le parcell gylt. a 

2. Of clothing: Perforated, punctured, or lacini- 
ated for omament; pinked. Oés. exc. /fist. 

€ 1386 [see Pounce v.la]. a@igq8 Hain Chron, Het, VT 
trh, All in Crymosyn Satyn, garded with a pounced garde 
of grene Veluet. 1 Puttexnam Eng. Poesie 1, xxiv. 
{Arb.) 290 Who would not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see 
..a Gentleman of the Countrey among the bushes and 
briers, goe in a pounced dublet and a patre of embrodered 
hosen? . @1683 G. Daxter /dyld. ive 116 Wrought 
Pillow's bring Powne'd Law, Stitcbed Common-wealth, and 
purled King. , 

+b. Cut or laciniated at the edges, as a leaf. Ods. 

168: Grew Afuseunr ww. v. ii. 248 The Pounced Sca- 
Wrack, Aga marine. 

+3. Beaten, bruised. 06s. 

1gsx Beware the Cat (1370) 81 The young woman to whom 
she shewed her pounced thies, said 1 was an unnatural 
daughter to deal so with my mother. — 

+4. Pricked, marked by pricking ; tattooed. Ods. 

1ssg Even Decades144 With a sharpe prycke made eytber 
of bone or elles with a thorne, they make holes in their 
faces: and foorthwith sprinkelynge a pounder theron, they 
moiste the pounced place with a certeyne blacke or redde 
iuise. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, % 115 That their 
Nobilitie and Gentry thus spotted, may carrie these starres 
about them, in their painted pownced limmes, as badges, 

Pounced, f//. 2.2 [f. Pounce 7.3 + -ED1,) 

1. Powdered, dusted. 

1619 H. Hutton Follie’s Anat. A viij b, And that he may 
obtaine his lust, compares Her eyes to starres, to Amber 
her pounc’t hayres. 1633 Paynng AMistrio-mr. 1. vi. xv. 546 b, 
Their frizled Periwigs, Love-lockes, and long effeminate 

ouldred pounced haire. 1683 Carr. Wytnr Lev. fo Pepys 
in 2's Life (1841). 1. 422 Cotton yarm..which they dip in the 
liquor, squeezing it gently,..so running along ive poonced 
work, where it turns black in a trice. 1807 Caanse Par. 
Reg. 1.151 Tulips tall-stemm'd and pounc’d anrienlas rise. 

2. Sprinkled with minute specks as if powdered. 

1ga7 Braotry Fant. Dict, s. v. Carnation, The Flowers 
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of the Picketees are always of a white Ground, spotted or 
pounced, as they call it, with Red or Purple, 189a FE. Castir 
Eng. BkoPlates 145 Vhe achievements and scrolls aud 
pounced back round common to the printers’ mark, 
Pouwnced stone, for fowice-stone, F. pierre 


once, pumice-stone. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's Voy. ut. xxi. 58b, With 

unced stone hee rnbbeth. .the plantes of your feete. 

‘ounoeon, var. Pounson Oés.3 obs. i Puscuroy. 

Pouncer (paunsos). [f. Pounce v1 + -ERh] 
One who or that which pounces; +a pouncing tool. 

1552 Hvuroet, Pouncer, anaglypharfus. 1 Frorio, 
Puuzone..a goldsmiths pouncer or pounce. /did., Siggdélo, 
a kinde of pouncer goldsmiths vse. 1611 /did., Buiino, a 
kind of pouncer that grauers vse. 

Pouncer, erron. {. Poucer Oés., thumb-stall. 

Pouncet (paunsét), [A modem appellation, 
app. deduced from PouNcET-Box, and used in the 
same sense.] = next. 

1843 James Horest Days (1847) 263 Thou art just the 
height of the King's confessor, and I shall pass for his 

uncet-bearer, 1899 I est. Gaz. 5 Aug. 1/3 Among the 
miubles on the chains—..the old pouncet, he seal, and 
the pencil-case—there was no knife. 1g0r Dat/y Mers 
9 Feb. 8/2 No. 29..described as a die-shaped pouncet. 

Pouw'ncet-box. quasi-///s?, [Derived in some 
way from Pounce sé.) or v.': perh. orlg. a mis- 
print for pownced-box, i.e. pierced or perforated 
box.] app. A small box with a perforated lid, 
used for holding perfumes. A Shaksperian term 
revived by Scott. In quot. 1863 for founce-box, 
i.c. box of pounce or powder. 

3596 Suaxs, 1 Zen, JE", 1. iii. 38 “Twixt his Finger and 
his Thumhe, he held A Pouncet-box ; which ener and anon 
He gane his Nose, and took’t oat againe. 1820 Scotr 
AMonast, xxvi, Sit Piercie Shafton knelt down, and most 
gracefully presented to the nostrils of Mary Avenel a silver 
paince box . containing a sponge dipt in the essence which 

e recommended so highly. 1842 Barwam /agol. Leg. 
Ser. it, Auto-da-/’, His pouncet hox goes Ta and fro at his 
nose. 1863 Wuyte Merivi.te Gladiators 1, 46 She took 
the pouncet-box from one of the girls, and proceeded to 
sprinkle gold-dust in Valeria’s hair, 1886 Ad/ \'car Nound 
28 Aug. 80 Of far more romantic associations was the po- 
mander, or pouncet box. 

Pouncheon, obs. form of Puncnroy. 

+Pouncil. Obs. rare". [ad. F. poncille ‘the 
Assyrian Citron’ (Cotgr.).] (See quot.) 

1585 T. Waswincton tr, Vicholay’s Voy. 1. i, 31b, A 
great barrell of muscadel,. .and diuers other pouncils, citrons 
and oranges, : 

Pouncing (pamnsin), 74/. 55.1 [f. Pounce v.! 
+ -tNG],] The action of Pousce w.! in various 
senses. Also adtrzb, 

£1386 tsee Pounce pl 2), aggr Precivat SA Dict, 
Exntrepuncasura, pricking, pouncing, faterpunctiro, ibid, 
Pungon, ..a pouncing yron,.. graphiuet, 1598 Frorto, 
Broceagiio, a bodkin or pounecing iron, 1601 Hottaxp 
Pliny Explan, Words, Scarifcation, is a kind of pouncing 
or opening of the skin by way of incision slightly, with the 
fleame or launcet. 1613 Srerp //ist, Gt. Brit. v. vit. & 2. 
38 Their going naked,. .their cutting, pinking, and pouncing 
of their flesh with garnishments..of sundry shapes. 

Powncing, v4/. 54.2 [f. Pounce v.3 + -1na 1] 
The action of Pounce v7.3, q.v. Pouncing- 
machine, a machine used in hat-making to smooth 
tbe nap, the hat-body being caused to rotate 
against a revolving cylinder of sand-paper. 

1598 [see Pouncka.$ 3), 1601 Dent Jathwe. ¢eaven (1831) 
35 They have spent a good part of the day in pranking and 
pouncing. @ 1619 I'Lercner, ete. Ant. Masta u. i, What can 
you do now, With all your paintings and your pouncings, 
fady ? @ 1626 Bacon /nquis. Compound, Aletais Wks, 1879 
1. 241/2 1t may be also tried by aces aA | powder of stee 
or coppel dust by pouncing into the quicksilver, 1627 May 
Lucan 1x. (1631) 923 As in peenens of a picture, forth 
Through every hole the pressed saffron goes, 1868 [sce 
Pounce v." 1). 

Pouncing, v4/. 56.5: see Pounce v.2 

Pouncing, #//. a.) and 2: see Pounce v.! and 2, 

Pound (pannd), 56.1 Forms: 1-4 (Se. and 
n. dial, ~9) pund, (4-8 #. dial. punde); 3~ pound, 
(4-6 pounde, pownd(e; pond(e). [OE. pund 
(pl. pund) :—WGer, stem *fado- pound (weight), 
= OSax., OF ris, ON., Goth. puad (MLG. punt, 
LG. pund, MDu. pout, Du. pond), OHG. phunt 
(MUG, ffuit, G. pfund), a very early adopted 
word, a. L. pomde indecl. a pound (weight), orig. 
instr. abl. of *pondus, -um = ponds, -er- weight, 
in use short for /iéra pondo a pound by weight, 
a pours weight. ] ’ 

. 1. A measure of weight derived from the 
ancient Roman /féra (= 327-25 grams), but very 
variously modified in the course of ages in different 
countries, and as used for different classes of things ; 
in the British Empire now fixed for use in trade by 
a Parliamentarystandard. Denoted by /). (L. Abra). 

Formerly used without change in the pl., a usage still 
sometimes retained after a numeral, esp. dfad. and cod/og., 
also in conrb. as a five pound note, a twenty pound shot. 

This pound consisted originally of 12 ounces, correspond- 
ing more or less to that of Troy sweight, q.v., which con- 
tains 5760 grains = 37326 grams. This is still used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers in stating the weight of gold, silver, 
and precions stones: but as early as the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century a pound of sixteen ounces was in use for 
more bulky commodities. This was made a standard for 
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generat purposes of trade by Edward III, and known as 
the pound aveir de gers, ie. of merchandise of weight, 
now called Avotrovrots, qv. This ponnd of 16 ounces, 
containing 7000 grains = 453°6 grams, has been since 1826 
the only legal pound for buying or selling any commodity 
in Great Britain. In former times the pound varied 
locally from 12 to 27 ounces, according to. the commodity, 
pounds of different weight beim: often used in the same place 
for different articles, as hrend, butter, cheese, meat, inalt, 
hay, wool, etc. See a list in Old Country and Farming 
Words (E. D. S.).1 me The Scotch pound of 16 ounces 
of Troy or Dutch Wee ht consisted of 7608-9496 grains the 
Tron ponnd kept at Edinhurgh = 9622'67 grains. Pound is 
also used to translate foreign names of weights, of cognate 
origin or representatives of L. /iéra. These vary greatly: 
in Italy between 300 and 350 grams, in Spain and Portugal 
the Netherlands, and some German states between 459 and 
469 grams, in other German states, Denmark, etc. between 
477 and s1o22 grams, But the standard German f/und is 
now soo grams, 1. €. half a kilogram. sro 

805-31 Charter of Oswulf (Sweet O. £. T. 444), iii scep & 
tua flicca & v goes, & x hennfuglas & x pund caeses, ¢ 1000 
Ags. foesh. [ohn xii 3 Maria nam an pund deorwyrdre sealfe. 
cr0so Byrhiferth's iandboe in Anglia VAIL. 335 An uncia 
stent on feower and twentiz penezgum. Twelf sidon twelf 

enezas beod on anum punde, a1. Hampote Psalter 
a. g Wip a fals punde pei begile bem pat sees paim. 1340 
Ayend. 190 Uyttene pond of gold. 1362 Lanat. 2. PL A, 
v. 155, I haue peper and piane and a pound of garlek. 1389 
in Eng. Grids (1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax to pe brether- 
hede.  ¢ 420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 19 ‘ake a pownde of 
ryse nnd sethe hom wele. 1532 Acc. Ld. lligh Treas, 
Scot. V1. 156, xxviij li culvering pulder, price of ilk pnnd 
itijs. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 39 Some of 
them weie aboue fiue hnadred ponnd. /éfd, go OF cle- 
phants,..some of their teeth do weigh two hnndred pounds, 
at sixteene onnces the pound. r60z Fursecke Pandectes 

1 An handred fortie two thousand pound of siluer. 1744 
ifeennen Sirts § 2a ‘This excellent balsam may Pe pee 
chased for a penny a pound. 1749 Revnaroson in PAzz. 
Trans. XLVI. 59 At the same Time [1696] and Place, the 
Standard Troy Weights were compared with the Standard 
Avoirdepois,..which fixes the Pound Avoirdepois at 7000 
such Grains, as the ‘Troy Pound weighs 5760. a17 
Buens (¢ftée) The weary Pund o’ Tow. 18a: J. Q. ADAMS 1n 
C. Davies Metr. Syst. wu. (1871) 113 The time and occasion 
of the introduction of the avoirdnpois pound into England 
is no better known than that Bike troy weight. 1855 
Morton Cyc/. Agric. 11. 1125 Pound (Bucks), sometimes 
17.0z.; (Chesh.), 18 0z.; (Corn.), 18 0z.; (Derbys), 17 02. 
(Devons,), 18 oz. ; (Dorset), in some parts 18 oz.; (Durham), 
in many parts 22 02z.; etc.,cte. 1895 JWodel Steaut Engine 
47 A common standard or ‘unit of work’ is obviously 
necessary. That..called the ‘foot pound' is one pound 
raised through a space of one foot in one minnte. 

+b. A pound weight of water, forming a measure 

of capacity equivalent to a pint, and used in the 
OE. period as a standard of liquid and dry measure, 


in full zoater-pound. Obs. 

‘Three Scotch pounds of the Water of Leith was the stan- 
dard of the pint in Scotch liqnid measnre =3 imperial pints. 
crooo Sar. Leechd. 11. oa Pnnd eles gewihd xii penegam 


lzesse pore pand wattres, & pund enlod gewihd vi penegum 
atte noe pund weetres. /did. Gloss. 402 Norma, water 
pnnd, 


ec. fig. Of imponderable things; esp. in pro- 
verbial expressions. 

1516, 1629, 1670 [see Ounce 5d! rc]. 1607 WALKINGTON 
Oft. Glass 114 They..affirme men..to hane n ponnd of 
folly to an ounce of pollicy. a1704 ‘IT’. Brown tr. 2 neas 
Syloius’ Lett, \xxxiii Wks. tzog WIT. 1. 83 An hnndred 
Ponnd of Sorrow pays not an Ounce of our Dehts, 

+d. A pound-weight, a weight. Os. nonce-use. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 324 This ‘Tiger-footed-rage. .will 

(too late) Tye Leaden pounds too’s heeles. 
+e. Jn pound: 2?in pounds, or ?in a balance. 
Obs, nonce-use, 

1596 Srenser F, Q. v. ii, 36 But if thou now shouldst 
weigh them new in pound, We are not snre they wonld so 
ae remaine. 

. Pound of flesh: used proverbially, with refer- 
ence to Shaks. Aferch. V.: see quots. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. i. 99 Shylock. The pound of 
flesh which I demand of him Is deerely bonght, ‘tis mine, 
and I will hane it. /éfd. 308 Portia, ‘Then take thy bond, 
take thon thy pound of flesh, 1860 Kexestey Af/se. 1. 23 
Who wonld not..have given his ponnd of flesh to he cap- 
tain of her gnard? 1887 Fortx. Rev. Jan. 14 All the other 
Great Powers want their pound of flesh from Turkey. 

+2. elfipi. (se. shot) = PounnER 54.4 2. Obs, rare, 

1759 Aum, Hotmes in Naval Chron. XXIV. 119 One 
carrying a 24-pound and the other a g-pound. 

IL. 3. An English money of account (originally, 
a ponnd weight of silver), of the value of 20 shilllngs 
or 240 pence, and now represented by the gold 
sovereign. Denoted by £ before the numeral 
(occas. by /. after it), and distingnished by the 
epithet sterling. 

£978 Rushw. Gosp, Matt, xviii. 24 Wes an brobt, se him 
sceolde tyn bnsend punda. ¢roso Byrhtferth's Handboc 
in Anglia VIII. 306, xx scillingas beod on anum pnnde, 
and twelf sidoo twentiz penega byd an pund. ¢xz05 Lav. 
8907 He saxl..alche 3ere senden preo busend punden. 
a@125§0 Owl & Night, 1101, & yaf for me an bundred pnnde. 
¢1300 Havelok 1633 A gold ring drow he forth anon, An 
hnndred pind was worth pe ston, ¢1380 Wvctir Jiés. 
(1880) 82 A lite] deed leed costib many ponsand pond bi3cre 
to onre pore land. /8id. 100 Many pousand pondis. ¢ 1420 
Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxii, The warst hors is worthe ten 
ean: 1s4z Recoape Gr. Artes (1575) 198 Poundes, 

Tarkes, and shillings, ..though they haue no coynes, yet is 
there no name more in vse than they. 1607 MiopLeTon Five 
Gallants 11, iii, 232, L can lend you three pound, sir... There 
‘tis in six angels, a 1674 Cranennon //ist, Red. xi. § 33 Ten 
brave Spanish Horses, the worst of which cost there three hun- 
dred pounds sterling, 17x2 Aontson Speci, No. 445 P 5 Ifmy 
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Country receives Five or Six Pounds a-day by my Labours, 
I shall be very well pleased. 1795 E. Tatuam Nat. Debi 
14 Pot the National funded Debt at Two Hundred Millions 
of Pounds. But what is a Pound: for that is the denomi- 
nator. 1888 A, Donson Goldsmith 112 ‘Pounds’ and 
‘guineas’ were then [in the tine of Dr. Johnson}, as Croker 
points ont in one of his notes, convertible terms. 

pb. Used as the type of a large sam of money, 
often in contrast with penny, or T associated with 


mark, Now chiefly in proverbial phrases. See 


| PENNY 9. 


@ 1x00 Moral Ode 67 Alse mid his penie alse oder mid his 
pnnde. #é/d. 296 Ne sculle hi neure comen vp for marke 
ne for punde. ¢1400 Rom. Hose 5986 That be shal, in a 
fewe stonndes, Lese alle bis markes and his poundes, —1gs0 
Caowtey Last Trump, 1112 Thou maist for shyllinges 

ather poundes, 1562 Mowntcoswery in Archzologia 
XLVI. ago Reamembringe that well ys spent the pennie 
that salveth the pounde. A 

+e, Throngh gradual debasement of the coin- 
age, the ‘ pound Scots’, originally the same as the 
English, was at the Union of the Crowns equal to 
one twelfth of a pound sterling, being divided into 
20 shillings each of the value of an English penny. 

1375 Barsova Bruce xvitt. §21 Lang eftir syne ransonyt 
wes he For tnenty thousand pund to pny. 1500-20 Dunsaa 
Poems \xxxi. 75 Into this renlme 3ow war worth mony ane 
ponnd. 1545 Keg. Priry Council Scot. 1. 19 Twa hundreith 
pundis usnall money of this realm. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fair w. iv, What 2 Masqne shall I fnrnish out, for 
forty shillings? (twenty pound scotch) and a Banquet ol 
Ginger-bread? 1617 eras itin, 1. 283 The Scots of 
old called 20 English pence a pound, as wee in Ingland 
call 20 silner shillingsn pound. 1790 Buans Tam O'Shanter 
177 That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, Wi! twa_pnnd 
Scots, (twas n' her riches). 1814 Scorr Jaz, xviii, ‘ Donald 
wonld not tower a farthing of a thonsand punds'—‘ The 
devil!" Punds Scottish, ye shall understand’, 

d. Applied to the Turkish and Egyptian gold 
pieces of 100 piastres, the former of 111-36 grains, 


value at present (1907) 18s. ojd., the latter of 


131-18 grains, value £1. os. 33d. 

1883 Whitaker's Almanac 371, Foreign Monies; Gold 
coins; Ottoman Empire, Turkish pound of roo piastres 
Lo. 18 of 1889 Zéid. 657 Egypt, 1co piastre piece 
(Egyptian £) £1. 0. 3}. 

e. Phrases. Ja the pound, + at pound, reckoned 
at so much for each ponnd. //ord and (or for) 
found, one pound for another, at the same rate. 
Pounds, shillings, and pence: = moncy; also atirid, 
monetary; in fig. sense, = viewing things at their 
money value; matter-of-fact, realistic. 

1grq4 Watornestey CAron, (Camden) I. 9 Where was 
grannted to the King of all men’s goodes 6¢. in the pownde. 
1545 Brinktow Commi. Table 2b, Vhat all creditors may 
have pownd and pownd alyke. 1610-11 in North Riding 
Nec. (1884) V. nent John Raynson. .using the trade of usnrie, 
taking fonre shillinges at pound. 1765 BLackstoxe Conn. 
I, vil 325 A new duty from 6d, to 1s. in the ponnd 
..imposed hy statutes 18 Geo. III. c. 26, and 19 Geo. 111. 
c. 59. on every dwelling-house inhabited, together with the 
offices and gardens therewith occupied. 1829 Soutnry Sir 
T. More VW. 123 Let him cateulate whether he and they 
would have been gainers, even in this low, pounds-shillings- 
nnd-pence point of view. 1870 J. ANorRson in Eng. Afech. 
14 Jnn. 426/2 Everything .. narrows itself down into a 
poundssshillings-nnd-pence question. 1900 Datly News 
15 May 3/1 We claim to he a practical people, a ponnds- 
sbillings-and-pence people. 

4, attrib. and Comb, a, simple attrib., in the 
senses (2) of a pound weight, as pound-buiter, 


sold (in quantity) by the pound, as pound deads, 


_ pins, yarn; (6) of the amount or value of a pound 


sterling, as pound matier, prize. b. Special combs.: 
pound brush, a large paint-brnsh; pound-day, 
see qnot. ; pound-nail, see quot. 1727-41 ; pound 
note, a bank-note for one pound (such as are 
issued in Scotland and Ireland); pound party 
(U.S.), 2 party meeting without invitation at a 
friend’s house, each member bringing a pound or 
so of some eatable ready for consumption, which is 
handed to the hostess to entertain the unexpected 
guests; also, a gathering to which each person 
brings a parcel of undeclared contents, which is 
sold by auction or otherwise to those present, the 
proceeds being devoted to charity; + pound-pear, 
an old name for a large variety of cooking pear; 
pound-piece, a piece of money worth a pound; 
pound-pint, a pint equal to the capacity of a 
pound of water: see 1b; pound-rate, + rent, 
a rate of so much in the pound; + pound-right 
obs., ?the right to the amount of moorland which 
went with a Pounp-Laxp; or ?a right to the 
moor valued at a pound; pound rocket, see 
quot.; pound-velo, a unit of momentum; the 
momentum of a body of mass 1 1b. moving with 
a velocity of 1 foot per second; pound-worth, 
pound’s-worth, as much of anything as is worth 
or may be bought for a pound; + sfec. a piece 
Me land) worth a pound a year: ef, Liprate sé. 
ee also PoUND-CAKE, etc. 


1858 Siumonos Dict. Trade,* Pound-beads, a kind of bead, 
white or red, used in West African trade with the natives. 
1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 106/1 The large 
round brush, called the *ponnd brush, and a smaller one 
called the tool, are those mostly used in plain work. 1886 


a 


~ two Sorts, 


POUND. 


E.wortuy IV, Sonterset Word-bk., *Pound-butter, butter 
made up in pats of a pound each, as distinguished from.. 
bntter..in bulk. 1889 Clerks Guernsey News 10 May 5/1 
The *Pound Day at the Victoria Cottage Hospital ..was a 
great sticcess, the appeal fur a pound weight of some kind 
of grocery from each donor being very..widely responded 
to. 21617 Bayng On Eph. i. (1643) 16 We wonld be loath 
to take a slip..in a twelve-“pound matter. 1727-41 Cuan 
aers Cyci, s.¥. Watts, *Pound Nails, are four-square in the 
shank ; much used in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, though 
scarce elsewhere, except for paling. 1845 Disaags: Sydi? 
nu. x, Ab! a queer fellow; lent him a one-"pound note— 
never saw itagain. 188 Loston (Mass.) rnd. 22 Jan. 2/3 
The old-fashioned “pound party has become this winter a 
fashionable city entertainment. 1889 FARMER Aonericanisms, 
Pound party, very similar to Donation party, 158% Hicixs 
Junius’ Nomencl. 99/1 Potre de bon Chrestien, poire de 
fiure,..a *pound-peare. a@1667 Cow.ey Ess. in Verse & 
Prose, Greatness, He would eat nothing but what was 
reat, nor touch any Fruit but Horse-Plums and Pound- 
Pears, 19766 Compl. Farmer sv. Pear, The pound-pear, 
or black-pear of Worcester. 1889 H. Jounston Chron. 
Glenbuckie xxii. 261 There are twenty gonden “pound- 
jeces, 1865 R. Hunr Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. w. 81 
e told her to..get a packet of “pound pins. 1886 Fo/&- 
Lore Frnt. 1V. 126 Pins—not the well-made ones sold 
in papers, but clumsy things with wire heads—‘ pound- 
pins’, rgor KE. Nicnoxson in ¥. § Q. 9th Ser. VIII. 283/1 
Our bushel was originally the measure containing a quantity 
of wheat equal to the weight of a cubic foot of water at 
ordinary temperatnre, 62-3 1b., and therefore, on the *pound- 
pint system, containing the same number of pints of wheat. 
1773 J. Noatucors Let. (in Sotheran's Catal. No, 12 (1899) 
22 he gentleman who woa the Twenty Thousand * Pound 
rize in the last Lottery. 1712 Prineacx Direct. Ch.- 
wardens (ed. 4) 57 A Church-Rate .. to be made.. by an 
equal *Pound Rate. 1766 Enticx London 1V. 404, 125). 
raised by a pound-rate, at 4d. in the pound. 1661 Maave.e 
Cory. xxvi. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 62 ‘That you ascertain in 
expresse words the summe that is to be raised by “pound 
rent. 1682 N. O. Sotleau's Lutrin w. 293 Item, twice fift 
more Per ann. in Pound-Rents! 1586 Mills § Inv. N.C. 
(Surtees) 1]. 128 Two lyttell croftes..called tenter croftes, 
with the churche yearde of Darnton, and one *pownderight 
of Branson moore. 1873 E. Sron Workshop Keceifts Ser. 
1. 124/1 A *pound rocket will admit a leaden bullet that 
weighs n ponnd. 1887 J. B. Lock Dynamics 31 We shall 
choose as our unit mass-velocity that of a particle of 1b. 
moving with 1 velo. We shall call this unit a *pound-velo, 
¢14§0 Godstow Reg. €68 Of the yifte of Robert, Erle of 
leyceter, thre *pounde-worthe of fond in Halso. 1780 
Al Vouna Sour fred 1. 394 The yarn spun is *pound yarn, 
not done in hanks at all. 


Pound (pound), 53.2 Forms: 4-5 poonde, 
5 ponde, 5-6 pounde, 6 pond, 6-7 pownd(e, 
6- pound, [Not found till near the end of the 
ME. period :—OE. *fund, known only in comb. 
pund-fold (in late 12th c. MS.) and early ME. 
pundbreche (Laws of Hen. T) (see PounD-BREACH), 
and supported by the derivatives Gers todam 
up (water) (K. Elfed), forfyndan to exclude, bar 
(Cynewulf): see Psp v. Origin unknown ; the 
stem has not been certainly traced in any continental 
language. Of this, Poxp sd. is an anomalous 
parallel form; many dialects have pound in the 
sense of pond, and the two forms are used indiffer- 
ently in sense 4 b in reference to canals.] 

TI, 1, An enclosure maintained by authority, for 
the detention of stray or trespassing cattle, as well 
as for the keeping of distrained catile or goods 


until redeemed ; a pinfold. 

The right to impound stray cattle still exists, but in Great 
Britain the imponnder cnn put the animals in his owo stable 
or field, so that public poands, being unnecessary, are 
disappearing. q 

1426 in Somerset Aled, Wrtls (1gor) 115 (Latin) [Item to 
mending the way between the church of Merk and the] 
pownde 3s. 4d. 1464 Molls of Parlt. V. 559/2 All such 
distresse:.to pnt in ponnde. ‘1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. th. 
xxvii. (1638) 113 ‘Ihe owner may lawfnlly give the beasts 
meat and drink while they be in ponnd. a 1680 Butter 
Ren, (1759) 1. 168 To shut them up, like Beasts in Pounds, 
For breaking into others Gronnds. 1773 Gorpsm. Stoops 
to Cong. 1v. Wks. (Globe) 668/: I'd sooner Jenve my borse 
ina ponnd. 18ar Craar 174, Minstr. 1.88 While pinders, 
that snch chances Jook, Drive his rambling cows to pound. 
1837 Dickens Pick. xix, ‘Where am 1?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Pickwick. ‘In the Ponnd’, replied the mob, 1846 Loxer. 
Pegasus in Found v, The wise men, in their wisdom, Pat 
him straightway into pound. 

b. “ound close or covert, a pound to which the 
owner of impounded animals may not have access; 
pound open ox overt, a pound which is not roofed, 
and to which the owner may have access to feed 


his beasts. 

1533 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. xxvii, 76 He that..hath the 
hurte may take the beestes as a dystresse, and put theym 
in n pounde ouert. 1554 deft & 2 Phil. & Alary © 1 
§ 1 No Distress of Cattle shall be driven out of the Hundred 
.-except that it be toa Pound overt within the same Shire. 
1567 Lafos. Termes Lawes (1579) 137 by Poundes are in 

the one pounds open, the other ponnds close... 
Ponnd Close is such a place, where the owner of the dis- 
tress¢ may not come to gene them ment and drinke, with 
out offence, as in a close house, or whatsoever els place. 
1768 Brackstone Com. 111, i. 13 If a live distress, of 
animals, be impounded in a common pound-oyert, the owner 
must take notice of it nt his perils bat if in any special 
pound-overt, so constitnted for this particular purpose, the 
distreiner must give notice to the owner, 


¢. An enclosure for sheltering or in any way 
dealing with sheep or cattle in the aggregate ; also, 
an enclosure in which wild animals are entrap 


POUND. 


31780 A. Younc Tour fred. 1. 340 Mr. Irwin spreads it in 
his pound ..for cattle to eal on, 1877 J. A. ALLEN 
Amer. Bison 472 Vhe rushing of a herd over a precipice 
or into a pound prepared especially to entrap them. 1890 
*R. Botorewooo' Col. Reformer (1891) 227 Two gates 
leading from the pound at the far end are now taken charge 
of by the black boys...The gate from the lane is opened 
and the ‘ragers'.. rush fiercely into the pound. 

2. éransf. and fig. A place of confinement ; a pen, 
a peop position; a trap; a prison for debtors or 
offenders; a spiritual ‘ fold’; in /znding, a position 
from which escape is impossible or difheult. (See 
also Los’s rounp.) 

¢1380 Wye IVs, (1880) 421 Pride of men of be world 
pat wolen make hem siche poondis, is an oper rote of con- 
sense ajenus crist lord of bis world. 1557 Tofted/'s ALtse. 
(Arb.) 268, T meane where you and all your flocke, Denise 
to pen men in the pound. 1575 Gascotcne Fruttes of 
Warre xix, Penne vp thy pleasure in Repentance poundes. 
1575 — Mask for Visct. Mountacute Wks. 49 It pleazed 
God to helpe his flocke, which thus in pound was pent. 1598 
B. Jonson Le, Man in Hua u.i, An’ hee thinke to bee 
relien'd by me, when he is got into one o' yonr citie pounds, 
the Counters. 1677 W. Hursarp Narrative 26 The Enemy 
being by this means brought into a Pound. 1 Otway 
Atheist m, Well, since 1am trapt thus,..There is no re- 
Bevin, and TF must to pound, 19727 Swirr /iit. Horace 47, 

harry me in haste away, Not thinking it is levee-day ; And 
find his honour in a pound, Hemm‘d hy a triple circle round. 
1807 Worosw. )VAite Doe vit. 253 The grassy rock-encircled 
Pound In which the Creature first was found. 1886 
Eewortuy W. Somerset Word-bk., Pound, a position from 
which escape seems difficult, particularly in hunting. 188; 
peeries Amaryllis xxiv. 183 He's getting into a pound, 

¢ really is. . 

+3. An aet or right of peondins (Pounn 2.2 1). 

1464 Rolls of Parlt. V .540/2 The Baylewik..with Ponndes, 
Waifes, Strayes, Herbage and Pannage. 3 

tb. A seizure of cattle, ete., in a raid, etc.: cf. 


PoinD vw. 3. Obs. 

e142§ Wyxtoun Crom. tx. ii. 12 A cumpany gat he And 
rade in Ingland, for to ta A pownd, and swne it hapnyd sa 
That he of catale gat a pray. 

IT. 4, a. A body of still water, usually of 
artificial formation, 2 Ponp. Now atial, b. esp. 
A body of water held up or confined by a damn or 
the like, as ina mill-pond (now dfa/.), the. reach 
of a canal above a lock, etc. (in which sense fond 
and found are used indiffcrently). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) TIT, 367 Alisaundre..hadde 
alle maner bestes in kepyng in hyves, in layes, in fisshe 
weres and pondes (A/S. Cott. Tit. D. vii poundes). 1450 
Pol, Poewus (Ralls) 11, 228 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, 
or a well, That drownythe the dowghty. 1535 Covrrnace 
fsa. xix. 10 All the pouules of Egipte, all the policie of their 
Moates & diches shal come to naught. 168 G. Merion 
Yorks. Dialogue 132 (.D.S.) Ourawd Meer is slidden into’th 
Pownd. 1805 Z. Atenutt Navig. Thames 29 So many 
more Pounds and moveable Weirs as were found necessary 
might be erected. 31891 Cores Zo Girls on Barge 46 
First_a pound and then a ee being a canal 
definition of the level reaches that lie between the locks. 
1895 Daily News & Feb. 3/6 Witness said there were no 
indications to show that they were approaching a ‘ pound’ 

lodgment or accumulation of water). a1 E. Ssiru 
MS. Cotleet. Warwieks. Words (E. D.D.), Where there is 
aseparate pool, the water above the dam is calted cither 
the mill-dam or the pound. 

5. An enclosure for fish. a. A compartment for 
stowing fish on board a fishing-vessel. b. See 
guot. 1867. «. A net trap for fish; sce. the last 
compartment of a pound net, in which the fish are 
finally eanght; the bowl or pocket. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 21 There are pounds or en- 
closures made on the deck, for each fisherman to throw in 
what he catches. 1867 Suytu Saflor's Word.dk., Pound, 
a lngoon, or space of water, surrounded by reefs and shoals, 
wherein fish are kept, as at Bermuda. 1873 #icho 11 Mar. 
2/2 Immense quantities are, however, taken in what are 
called 'pounds’. A pound is generally placed on the 
Shallow flats of the bays where fish food is abundant... .The 
fish .,enter the pound, and find it impossible to get out again. 
1833 S. Persore in ie Cent, July 162 The haddocks..are 

slowed away in bulk in ‘ pound’ (the pounds are like the 
Stalls ina stable, in the hold of the ship), 1883 F. Day 
fudian Fish 14 (Fish. Exhib. Pubt.) Wicker-work labyrinths 
-.acting like 1 pound in permitting the fish to enter with 
the flood, but precluding exit with the ebb, 

6. attrib. and Coms., as pound-like adj.; pound- 
boat, a flat-bottomed centre-board boat used on 
Lake Erie for carrying fish from the nets (Cevz. 
Dict. 1890); pound-fee, a fee paid for the release 
of cattle or goods from the pound; + poundlose, 
setting free or release from the pound: cf. Loose 
so. 5; poundman, one employed in weir or pound 
fishing; pound-master, =: PoUND-KEEPER ; pound 
net, an enclosure formed by nets in the sea near the 
shore, consisting of a long straight wall or leader, 
a first enclosure (the ‘ heart’), into which the fish 
are conducted hy the leader, and a seeond enclosure 
(the pound, bowl, or pocket}, from which they 
Cannot escape; pound scoop, a scoop used in 
collecting fish from a pound (Cent. Dic, ee, 

1878 Aviwaro Transvaal of To-Day ii, (1883) 27 English 
Settlers have heen known in a poor neighbourhood to live 
almost entirely from *pound-fees and Bey earned by 
continual ..intermeddling with their neighbours’ herds. 
1898 Iiestm. Gaz, 20 Jan. 5/2 A corner is boarded off in 
A sort of *pound-like manner. x62a in Naworth /fouseh. 
Bks, (Surtees) Pty For *poundlose of viij of the tenants’ 
horses, ij. 1888 Goope Amer. Fishes 222 The *pound- 
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men..sometimes eat them and consider them better than 
as ee. Cent. Dict, *Poundmaster. 1897 Oxting 
(U.S.) XXIX. 537/1 You get my vote the next time you 
run for poundmaster. 1883 Goonr Fish. Indust. U.S. 12 
Introduction of *pound-nets or stake-nets along the sandy 


| coasts of the Atlantic and its estuaries for the capture of 


| altogether. 


the migrating summer shoals. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 
362/1 One of the greatest nuisances. that a seafaring man 
can meet with, and that is pound-nets. They lined the 
American shore far out into the lake. 

Pound (pannd), 54.3 [f. Pounn v.1] 

L +1. A ponnding; £4 that which has been 
pounded. Oés. rare. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 46 The ene of the rootes [of 
Mandrag] must be put into a small firkin of swete wyne, 

2. An apparatus for ponnding or crnshiag apples 
for cider; a cider-mill. 

1832 Trans. Province. Med. & Surg. Assoc. w. V1. 202 
This mischievous part of the pound [i.e. tead basins used in 
cider presses] is now almost universally exploded, and in 
their place wooden ones are substituted. 1886 Ex:wortny 
WW, Somerset Wordbk., Pound,..a mill in which to grind 
the peas for making cider. 

I. 3. A mark caused by a severe blow ; a brnise, 


a contusion. 

1862 Campton A dice 35 [He] would frequently return [from 
a combat at fisticnffs] in a deluge of gore and all over 
pounds and bruises. 

4. A heavy beating blow; a thump; also, the 
sound caused by this, a thud. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1901 Daily Chron, 7. 
breathless shont, the ponnd of hoofs—‘ ‘T' 
Favourite wins ! 

Pound (pennd), vw! Forms: a, 1 pinian, 
-izean, 4-7 pouue, powne, (4-5 pone, 8-g Sc. 
poon). 8. 6-7 punne, 6- pun (see also PuN v.). 
y. 6- pound (9 dia/, pund). [OE, punian (also 
gépinian, ME. Troxx):—WGer. */dndjan, stem 
pan-, whence also Du. t puyn, mod. prin ‘ rubbish, 
trash or cyment of stones’ (Hexham),LG. piiz chips 
of stone, bnilding rubbish (Doorn.-Koolman). For 
the final ¢, cf. Astounn v., Bounn ffi. a1, ete.) 

1. ¢rans. To break down and crush by beating, 
as with a pestle; to reduce to pulp or powder; 
to bray, bruise, pulverize, trilurate. 

a, ¢1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 176 genim pas ylcan wyrte ner- 
bascuin gecnucnde [v. 7. gepunude]. a1ogo Liber Sctutidl. 
xxiv. (1889) 95 Peah pu punize (confuder?s] stuntne on 
pilfan) siivice berenhula punigendum [/eréenze} bufan punere 
na byd_afyrred fram him dysignyss his. ¢ 1380 Wvciir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 89 As Shucenye 3yvep smell whan it is 
powned. 1382 — A/a?/. xxi. 44 Vpon whom it [this stone] 
shal falle, it shal togidre poune at his {1388 to-brise hym]. 
1878 Lyte Dedoens 1. 1. 3 Sothrenwood pounde with 
a rosted Quince, and laide to the eyes. 1616 Surri. & 
Marku. Country Farure 41 Powne and temper them 
1620 Vewner ia Kecta (1650) 126 Grots 
pouned and sifted or strained therein. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's 
féis 138 Anaxarchus. .being condemned..to be pound with 
iron pestels in a morter. ian 

B. 15359 MoawynGc Lvoaym. 132 Then punne it in a 
morter, /éfd. 286 Pun them that be to be pund. 1600 
Heywooo rs¢ Pt. Edw. FV, 1. ii, ‘he honestest lad that 
ever pund spice ina mortar. 1662 H. Stunee /xd. Nectar 
ii. 8 Cacao nut, punned, and dissolved in water. 

y. 1894 Sournwett A/. Afagd. Fun. Teares (1823) 120 
Toa feele more of their sweetnesse, I will pound these spices, 
1697 Drvyoen Virg. Georg. 1.138 The Peasant... who pounds 
with Rakes The crumbling Clods. 1765 A. Dickson reat. 
Agrie. 477 Let him. .dry them, and pound them in a mortar. 
3828 Craven Gloss., Pund, to pound. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ, \. 315 After the apples have been pressed, they 
may be economically pounded a second time. 1865 Lussock 
eae xiii, A flat stone to pound roots with. 

b. fig 

1583 Stusses Anat. Adus. 1, (1882) 78 The word of God 
is not preached ynto them, and as it were braied, punned, 
interpreted, and expounded. 1618 Botton Florus (1636) 
ror He therefore so ground and punned Annibal, by coasting 
him thorow all Samnium. a@1677 Barnow Seri. Wks. 
1716 II. 80 To think a gross y may be ground and 
pounded into rationality, 1884 Noncon/. & Indep. 12 June 
§70/1 The Lord Advocate..pounded it {the Bill] to powder. 

2. To strike severely with the fists or some heavy 
instrument; to strike or beat with repeated heavy 


blows; to thump, to pnmmel. Also fg. 

2,8. 1990 A. Witson Pack Poet. Wks. (1846) 29 John 
swore that he wad poon you [ries aboon you, spoon you). 
1903 in Lag. Dial, Dict. in form pounn in Herefordsh., potwn 
in E, Lane, goon (pun), fin, punt, oan, from Cumbid. to 
Glone. a ne ave ‘Ki 

a rYyoren Ceyx § Akyone 392 With cruel blows 
ake pours her blubber'd checks. 1 enciconr (P. Pindar) 
Pindariaua Wks. 1812 IV. 199 Pounds thy pate. 1839 
Tuackerav Fatal Boots Wks. (1869) 386, I stood ponading 
him with my satire. 1857 Hucues Zor Brown 1. vi, The 
big boys who sit at the tables pound them and cheer. 1858 
Cot. K. Youns Diary § Corr. (1902) App, 328 We pounded 
your regiment the other day. 1874 Symonos S&, /taly 
& Greece (1898) I. ix. 176 Horsed sea deities pounding one 
anather with bunches of fish. 1895 Le Fanu WWrll. Die 
xxviii, I danced every day, and pounded a piano, and sang 
alittle. 1877 Creay Afin. Tact. xiv. (ed. 3) 189 To hang 
closely on their rear, pounding them with light guns. 

b. with advb. extension. To knock (something) 
dt, out, etc., by pounding; to hammer, beat. 

1875 Ruskin Fors Claz. hi. 53 My foolishness is being 

unded out of me. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 The 

fortifications might be pounded to pieces. 1891 Kirttnc 
Light that Failed xi. (1900) 193 The big drum pounded out 
the tune. aoe L. Srevwen Stud. Biog. 11, v. 182 He 
must not simp iy state a reason, hut pound it into a thick 
head by repetition. 


Jone 4/s The 
e Favourite! 


POUND. 


ce. U.S. Stock Exch. To beat down the price of 
(stock); == Hamer v. 2 d (4). 
1got Afunsey's Mag. XXIV. 522/1 The hears let the 
| opportunity to pound securities go by the board. 


+3. With inverted construction: To deliver 


(heavy blows) 072 some one. Obs. rare—'. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. 1. iv. 31 An hundred knights... All 
which at once huge strokes on him did ponnd, In hope to 
take him prisoner, where he stood ov ground. 

4. intr. To beat or knock heavily, deliver heavy 
blows, fire heavy shot (at, on). Sound away, to 
continue delivering blows; to hammer away. 

1815 [see Pounotnc véd/. sd. 2). 1858-9 Russert Diary 
fndia (1860) I. 292, I found all our guns pounding at the 
Martiniére. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bolin) 
11. 340 The chief engineer pounded with a hammer on the 
tronnions of a cannon, until he broke them off. 1885 J/anch. 
Exant. 20 Feb. 5/2 The Opposition are anxious to have their 
great guns inthe Uiper Chamber pounding away at the same 
time, 1885 R. LL. & F. Stevenson Dynamiter ii, Within the 
lodging-house feet pounded on the stairs. 1895 Hare Story 
of Like (1900) VI. xxx. 400 An electric piano ., goes on 

unding away hy itself, 1901 H. Harvann Com. § Err. 60 

Ferdinand upustue heart began to pound. 6 

fg. 1861 J. R. Green Lett. (1901) a. 73, 1 spent the bulk 
of yesterday pounding at Dunstan in the British Museum. 

b. Of a ship or boat: To beat the water, rise 
and fall heavily. 

1903 Daily Alatl 21 Aug. 5/7 The sea had become rough, 
causing the boats to pound considerably. 1906 West. 
Gaz. 21 Ang. 7/2 The wreck of the ‘Manchuria’... The 
vessel is lying far inside the reef, and is pounding heavily. 


5. intr. To walk, run, or dance with heavy steps 
that beat or pnlverize the ground; to ride bard 
and heavily ; /raxs/. of a steamer, to force its way 


through the water, paddle or steam along forcibly. 

1802 Mar. Epcewortu Aforal T. (1806) I. viii. 51 ‘ Look 
at that absurd creature!’ exclaimed Forester, pointing out 
..a girl, who was footing and pounding for fame at a pro- 
digiaus rate. 1848 Kixcstey Hvas¢ i, A fat farmer, sedu- 
lously pounding through the mud. 18sz R. S. Surtees 
Sfonge's Sp. Tour |, He thought he saw [him]. .pounding 
away on the chestnut [horse]. 1865 Dadlia Univ. Mag. 11. 
20 So he pounds along sitting well down in his saddle. 1880 
Miss Braooon Yust as / ant xviii, | am not going to pound 
over half the county in a futile endeavour to come up with 
the hounds. 1898 G. W. E, Russert Collect. & Recotl. 
xxxiv. 458 Cantering up St. James's Street..or pounding 
round liyde Park. 1898 Daily News 23 July 7/1 She 
[a steamer) pounded along splendidly at over 20 knotsan hour. 

6. frans. To consolidate by beating, to beat hard; 
esp. in technical use in form pur, to ram down 
(earth, clay, or rubble) as in making a roadway or 
embankment: see Pun v.? 

1850 Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. X11. u. 706 The cows so 
thoroughly ‘pound * the ground that in summer itis in many 
parts as hard as a brick. 

Pound (pannd), v2 Also 5 pown, 7 poun. 
{& Pounp 56.2 Cf. Paxp v., Porn v.) 

l. ¢rans. To place or shnt #f (trespassing or 
straying cattle) in a pound; to impound. 

¢ 1450 Oseney Regr. 44, That pey [bestes] be not Inparkid 
or pave but bey he i-founde in open harme [ef. dé. 
24 inparked or y-poyned; cia. 86 oped or poyned]. 
1530 Parson. 663/2, | pounde, | put horse, or beestes in 
the pynfolde. 1673 [R. Leicu] Srausp. Red. 124 They 
exercise a petty royalty in..pounding beasts. @3s711 Ken 
Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 503 Your Neighbour Swains 
the Trespassers will pound. 1819 .Wetrepolts 11. 205 Law- 
suits for trespass, for poaching, pounding cattle,..give him 
notoriety in the country. 1 *R. Botortwoon’ Cot. 
Reformer (1891) 87 We must not go more than balfa mile 
away from the road, or we [i.e. our cattle] ‘Il be ‘pounded. 

fg. 3581 Stoney Afot. Poctrie (Arb.) 69 Me thinkes I 

leserue to be pounded, for straying from Poetrie to Oratorie. 

1719 D’Urvey Sills (1872) Y. 179 For the Heart that still 
wanders, is pounded at last. 

2. To shut up or confine in any enclosure or 
within any bounds or limits, material or otherwise. 


Also with #f. Also_/ig. 

1589 Nasue Pref Greene's Afenaphon (Arh.) 12 Enen so 
these men..do pound their capacitie in barren Com- 
pendiums. 1608 Hrvwoon Kage Lucrece ut iv, Sit round: 
the enemy is pounded fast In their own folds. 1632 
Massincer & Fiero Fated Dowry ww.i, Married once, A 
man is staked or poun’d, and cannot graze Beyond his own 
hedge. a x639 Wotton in Relig. (1651) 364 More might be 
said, if I were not pounded within an Epistle. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 48 That gallant man who thought to pound 
up the crows by shutting hig Parkgate. 176: Cotman 
eis Wife uw. i. (1775) 22, I wish Harriot was fairly 
pounded [= married]. It wou'd save us both a great deal 
of Trouble. 1776 poten ence Ty) IV. 272/2 Hopkins, 
and his little navy, are safely pounded in Providence river, 
near Rhode Island, 1839 Baitey Festus xxvii. (1848) 323 
And the ronnd wall of madness pound ns ia. | ‘ 

b. spec. in Fox-hunting ( pass.), said of a rider 
who gets into an enelosed place from which he 
cannot get ont to follow the chase. Zo pound the 


field + see quot. 1886, er 
Baz Sporting Afag. XX. 353 The whole field [Le the 
Preach of riders] was fae ly pounded, 1860 WnyTe 
Metvicte Afkt, Hard, xvi. 135 Whenever one individaal 
succeeds either in what is termed Tile 3 a field, or in 
getting such a start of them that nobody shall have a chance 
of catching him whilst the pace holds. 1875 — Riding 
Reeoll. viii. (1879) 131 A man who never jumps at all can by 
no possihility be ‘pounded ', 1886 Ecwortuy 17. Somerset 
Word-bk. $. ¥.. \n hunting, an impassable barrier is said 
"to pound the field’. So also a bold rider who clears a 
fence which others cannot do is said ' to pound the lot’. 
Jig. 1853 'C. Beve’ Verdant Green ix, ees of 


POUND. 


the same groteama in the middle of the first chorus. 1864 
Daity Fel. 


in the political fie d . 
3, To dam (water); dam “. Now chiefly dial, 
1649 Burne Eng. Lproz. ae (1652) bijh, Watermills, 

wineh destroy abundance of gallant Land, by pounding ¥ 

the water..even to the very top of the ground, 1770 

Bainney Sev. Phames 1 If they be made to pound more 


than five or six Feet, some of the adjacent Lands will belaid | 
1792 7rans, Soc. Arts X. 119 Which occa- | 


under Water. c 
sioned a fall for the water to run off, and prevented its 
being pounded up. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk. 
s. v. Pounded, They'n bin gropin’ fur trout I spect, I see the 
bruck's pounded. es e 

-4, To pound off, to partition off into compart- 
ments: ef. Pounn 33.2 5a. 

1887 Fisheries of U.S. Sect. v. Il. 426 In the hair-seal 
fishery, on the coast of Newfonndland, the vessel's hold is 
“pounded off‘ into bins only a little Jarger than the skins. 

lence Pounded ff/ a.; Pounding vd. sb, 

1621 Quaates Argalus § P. (1678) 44 Here's none that 
can reprieve Such pounded beasts, 1641 Boston Ree. (1877) 
Il. 60 The same hogg or swine..not to he fetched thence 
untill full satisfaction be made. .for pounding and for carege. 
1791 R. Myinr. Ke. Thames § Isis 29 The Pounding of 
ie water by the New Locks. 

Pound, 2.3 [f. Pounp 54.1 1.] 

+1. trans. To weigh. Obs, rare. 

1570 Levins Manip. 220/45 To Pound, ponderare, 

3. Coining. To test the weight of coins (or of 
the blanks to be minted) by weighing the number 
of these which ought to make a pound weight (or 
a certain number of pounds), and ascertaining how 
much they vary from the standard, 

From the earliest times, in the Indenture under which the 


Master of the Royal Mint produced coins for the King, | 


a limit was assigned within which the weight was to be 
maintained ; and as it was impossible to make every coin 
of the exact weight, it was custoimary, before 1870, to fix 
the number of grains variation permissible in each pound 
weight, taken at random from the mass of coins, this 
variation being termed ‘remedy for the Master’, Thus, 
for gold coins, in which zo troy pounds of standard gold 
make 934} sovereigns, the Indenture of 1817 allows a margin 
of ‘twelve grains in the pound weight and no more’. By the 
Coinage Act of 1870, the ‘remedy ' was fixed on the piece, 
as } grain on each sovereign, each of which is now alas 
tested hy an automatic weighing apparatus of great delicacy. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Pounding incoining. 1907 Let. fr. 
Royal Mint, The present law is far more stringent, hut (for 
particular purposes) we still constantly resort to pounding 
in the Mint, and always in the case of anes coins. 

3. To weigh out or divide into pounds. Joca/. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Punded, divided into pounds. 1886 
ELwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Pound,..to make up 
into pats or parcels each of x Ib. weight. 


Pound, z.4 s/axg. [f. Pounp s/,1 3.] To bet 
a pound, or an extravagant amount, on; esp. in 
phr. fo found it, to wager pounds in long odds; 


hence, to state as a certainty or strong conviction. 

1812 J. V1. Vaux Flash Dict, Pound it,to ensure or make 
a certainty of any thing: thus a man will say I'll pound it 
to be so; taken, probably from the custom of. offering ten 
pounds to a crown at a cock-match, in which case, if no 
person takes this extravagant odds, the battle is at an end. 
This is termed pounding a cock. 1828 Bee /iving Pict. 
London ii. 44 You'll soon be bowled out, I'll pound it. 1838 
Dickens O. Swist xxvi, V'll pound it, that Barney's managing 
properly. 1865 — Afut. Friend ww. xv, I'll pound it, Master, 
to be in the way of school. 

Hence Pou‘ndable a.: see quot. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Ponndable, any event which 
is considered certain or inevitable, is declared to be pound- 
able, as the issue of a game, the success of a bet, &c. 

Poundage! (paundédz). Also 5 pundage, 
5-7 pondage, 7 powndage. [f. Pounp sé1 + 
“AGE; henee med. (Anglo-) L. poudagium.] 

1. An impost, duty, or tax of so much per pound 
sterling on merchandise; sfec, a subsidy, usually 
of 12 pence in the pound, formerly granted by 
Parliament to the Crown, on all imports and 
exports except bullion and commodities paying 
tonnage. Now 2/is?. 

1399 ANGL, Rich. Redeles 1. 14 His puruyours toke, 
Withonte preiere at a parlement a ponndage biside, And a 
fifteneth and a dyme cke. 1422 Kof/s of Partt. 1V. 173/2 
A subsidie of Tonage and Poundage. .that is tosey of every 
Tunne itis; and xiid of every Pounde. ¢1460 Foatescux 
Abs. & Lim, Mon, vi. (1885) 122 The kynge hath therfore 
be subsidie of pondage and tonnage. 1 10 Act 1 
tien. VEIT, c 20 § 1 Another Subsidie called Puundage, 
that ys to sey: of all maner merchaundises..caryed out of 
this.. Realme or brought into the same by wey of merchaun- 
dise of the value of every xxs., xijd. 1628 Gane I Speech 
Wks. 1662 I. 370 As for Tonnage and Poundage it is a thing 
J cannot want and was never intended by you toask, 1642 
Forzer //oly & Prof. St. xxiv. go He Latics well that 
cunning is no burthen to carry, as paying neither portage 
by Jand, nor poundage by sea. 1765 Biackstoxe Comm. 1. 
viii. 315 Those {suhsidies] of tonnage and poundage, in 
particular, were at first granted, as the old statutes (and 
particularly 1 Eliz.c. 19.) express it, for the defence of the 
realm, and the keeping and safeguard of the seas. 

2. A payment of so much per pound sterling upon 
the amonnt of any transaction in which money 
passes ; a commission, or fee, of so much a pound. 

1sg99 Nasun Lenten Stufe (1871) 25 There being two- 
hundred in it worth three hundred pounds a piece, with 
poundage and shillings to the lurched. | 1693 SovTHERNE 
Maid's Last Pr. in. iii, 1 shall be paid in erack’t money, 
and pay poundage into the bargain. 1749 Curstear. ett. 


27 Aug., The Marquis, however, in following his | 
leader over the eprcener| plough, got..pounded with him | 


_ charge. 
poundage was agreed to hy the men, who, however, prefer | 


1204 


(1775) 11. 129 Pay that inoney.. yourself, and not through 
the Handa of a servant, who always. . stipulates undage. 
pare Macnis Gd Blas x1. vii. (Rtldg.) 408 What cursed 
fools onr dramatists must be, to care for anything but their 
poundage when their plays happen to be received! 1835 
Crompton, Mecson & Roscoe's Reports VV. 334 The sheriff is 
entitled to ponndage on the whole amount of the goods 
levied. 31849 Macautay /ést. Eng. iit 1. 309 The paymaster 
of the forces had a poundage, amounting to about five thou- 
sand a year, on all the money which passed through his hands. 
1892 E. K, Buytn in Law Temes XCIII. 488/2 Scanda- 
lously high court fees charged by way of poundage. 

b. A percentage of the total earnings of any 
eoneern, paid as wages to those engaged in it, 
sometimes in addition to a fixed wage. 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Poundage, a system in 
vogue in the slate industry to adjust the wages of the work- 
men, Every month when the claims of the slate quarrymen 
are made out an addition of so much in the pound is made 
upon the slate hill, that is, the payinent due according to 
the standard rates. Poundage, the systein under w ich 
the wages of tacklers or overlockers 
based upon the Saray of the looms, being so much in the 
pound on the total earnings of the weavers under their 
1901 West. Gaz. 6 Sept. 8/1 The principle of 


a higher fixed wage and less poundage. 

8. A payment or charge of so much per pound 
weight; payment by weight. 

@ 1g00 in Arnolde Chav, (1811) 100 To poundage perteynen 
that every marchaundise that shalbe sold be weight brought 
into London {etc.} 1891 J. Siuson f/ist, Thanet 148 Under 
the act of 1812 the duties in those days called ‘ lastage’ or 
* poundage’ were adjusted. 1904 Wests. Gaz. 16 Dee. 5/2 

Commonwealth Postal Department has now finally 
decided not to seek to renew the contract, but to rely on 
getting letters forwarded on a poundage basis, as provided by 
the Postal Union rules. 

4, Salt-making. The number of pounds of salt 
contained in one gallon of brine, or (in some 
places) in one cuhie foot of brine. 

1907 Let. to Editor fr. Creshire, The weight of salt con- 
tained in one gallon of brine..is usually abont 2 Ib. 10 o7.$ 
if it is as little as 21h. 8 oz., the brine is not worth working. 
The poundage is measured by a graduated hollow glass 
instrament, similar to that used in ascertaining the specific 
gravity of a fluid. (The gallon is not the imperial, but the 
old wine gallon. The standard poundage is it 
3 lb, to the imperial gallon.) ‘The word is in constant use 
at the Cheshire and Staffordshire Salt Works, but is never 
used at Droitwich. 

5. Betting. Extravagant odds, Cf. Pounp 2.*, 
quot, 1812, 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 234 The Nesta ig was 
here offered, but notakers. 1894 AstLey 50 Hears Life Il. 
83 At Newmarket it would have been poundage on my 
horse. 

6. Weight stated in pounds. sonce-use. 

1903 Blackw. Mag. Jan, 60/1 Our heaviest [fish] at that 
date was 201l., and there seemed to be a want of proportion 
in the business, an almost indelicate exuberance of poundage. 

Hence Powndage 7. /ras., to impose poundage 


upon: whence Pou'ndaging 7é/. sb. In quot. fig. 

1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 64 Nothing writt'n but what 
pace through the custom-honse of certain Publicans that 
Lae the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok’n 
truth. 

Poundage? (panndédy). Also 6 Se. poind- 
age. [f. Pounp 2.2, 56.2 + -AGE.) ‘The action or 
right of pounding stray or trespassing cattle (obs.) ; 
the charge levied upon the owner of impounded 
cattle or of anything poinded. 

1554 Acti & 2 Phil. & Mary, c, 12 $2 No person .. shalt 
take for keping in[ gr. im-] pownde impownding or pondage 
of any,, Distres, above the somme of iiijd. 1$76 Reg. Privy 
Councit Scot. UW. 524 To use the ordour of parcage or 
poindage establissit in the said indenture. 16601n rst Cent. 
Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) I. 274 And for Swine or any 
Cattle that are lyable to Poundage who ever shall Pound 
them, they shall have foure pence a head, for y* Poundage 
of them. “1845 S. Jupp Afargarct 11. v. (1881) 264 Molly I've 
known ever since she was dropt; she has brought in the 
strays, and many is the poundage she has saved Uncle Ket. 

Pou ‘ndal. ff Pounn $4.1; cf. CentTa.) See 
quot. (Also called foof-poundal.) 

1879 Tuonson & Tart Wat, Pail. I. 1. § 225 We .. define 
the British absolute unit force as ‘the force which, acting 
on one pound of matter for nne second, generates a velocity 
of one foot per second’. Prof. James Thomson has sug- 

ested the name ‘ Poundat’ for this unit of force. 1884 A. 

ANIELL Princ. Phys. ii. 19 

Pound-breach (pawndbritf). Law. [f. Pounp 
sb2+ Breach sb, Early ME. pundbreche repre- 
senls an OE, *pundbryce not recorded.) The break- 
ing open of a pound; hence, the illegal removal 
or recovery by the owner of goods lawfully im- 
pounded. 

313g Laws Hen, f, c. 40 (Schmid) Pundbreche fit pluri- 
bus modis: emissione, evocatione, receptione, excussione. 
1292 Barrron 1. xxx. §3 Ceux gi ount fet prisonn en lonr 
miesouns, ou hamsokne, ou pountbreche. 1594 West 2nd 
Pt. Symbol. $215 Privat force.,trespas by entring into 

ronnd,.. poundbreach or otherwise, 1670 Biount Law 

ict, Pundbrech,, .is the illegal taking of Cattle out of the 
Pound, either by breaking the Pound, picking the Lock, or 
otherwise. 1768 Biackstone Conon, IIL ix. 146 The dis- 
treinor has a remedy in damages. .hy writ de parce fracto, 
or pound breach, in case they were actually impounded. 
1891 Carmarthen Frué, 23 Jan. 3/1 At Lampeter County- 
court on Tuesday. .two cases of pound-breach under distress 
for tithes were entered for hearing. 

Pou'nd-cake. [f. Pouxp 52.1 + Cake si.] 
A rich cake so called as originally conlaining 


in cotton mills are | 


us more thau | 


POUNDER. 


a pound (or equal weight) of each of the principal 
ingredients, flour, butter, sugar, fruit, etc. 

r8q1 Tuackeray Afen § Coats Wks. 1900 XIII. 601 It 
will have a great odour of bohea and pound-cake, 1876 
F. E. Taowope Charming Fellow 11, ix. 138 (He] begged 
to recommend the pound.cake, froin his own personal ex- 

erience. ¢1900 Beeton's Every-day Cook. Bk. 396 Pound 

ake.—Ingredients of large cake: 1 Jb of butter, 14 1b. of 
flour, 1 1b. of pounded loaf sugar, x lb. of currants, 9 eggs, 
2 oz. of candied peel (etc). 

Pounded, ///. a1 Forms: see the vb. [f. 
Pounbv,!+-ED!.} Crushed by heavy blows tosmall 
fragments or to powder; beaten small; eomminnted. 

1600 Surrier Country Farm xxviii. 181 He shall give 
them parched wheate, or of pouned barly the donble 
measure. 177% Lucnomae /fist. J’ rind, 33 Paper made.. 
with pounded cotton or reduced to a pr i 1815 Stmonp 
Tour Gt. Brit. ¥. 11 The roads are well gravelled with 

ounded stones. 1699 Allbutt’s ae Aled. VIII. 380 

ounded meat [ete] should form the basis of the feedings. 

Pounded, ff/. a.*: see Pounn v.2 

+ Pounder, 54.1 Oss. Forms: & pounder, 
| pondre, punder. fapp. f. Pounp sd.1; perh. in 
reference to the fact that the auncel had at its end 
| 2 knob of a pound weight as a counterpoise (see 
} quot. 21640 in AuNcEL). But it is also possible 
that the word in the form fordre was immediately 
from L. pondus, ponder- weight.) A name of the 
kind of balanee called AuNcEL. 
€1428 Castell Persev. 2730 in Macro Piays 152 It schal 
bee weyen, as Pe vs in punder [rime vnder]. 1429 Aap. 
Cutcnerey in Wilkins Concitia 111. 516 Dicto pondere le 
Auncell scheft seu eee oe quodam staterx genere, 
| 1499 Rolls of Marit. V. 30% On branche of disceit .. called 
a Schafte, othere wise called a Pondre, othere wise called an 
Hauncere, whiche greved many a trewe man. ¢1440 Promp, 
Pars. 416/2 Punder, libritla. 
Pounder (pau'ndas), 6.2 Also (1 piinere), 
Gpouner. [f. Pounnv.l+-ER1. Cf. OE, punere 
a pestle, f. prada Pounp v.1] One who or that 
which pounds, 
1. An instrument for pounding ; a pestle, a crush- 
| ing beetle; a beater. 
arose Liber Scintilt, xxiv. [see Pouxp v.) 1) Punere (L. 
pilo|. 164 in Noake Worcestersh. Relics (1877) 12 A garlics 
morter,apouner. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gale Lat. Unt. 
$353 ‘They beat in a stone mortar with a rough or Greek 
pounder. 1799 J. Roaertson Agric. Perth 282 ‘There were 
two pounders, and a third was afterwards added, all from 
Carron. 1830 M. Doxovan Dom, Econ. 1. 313 Crush them 
well..with three or four strokes of the pounder. 1899 R. 
Munao Prek, Scot, viii, 304 With the exception of an oblong 
stone or ‘ pounder ' all the stone implements were of flint. 
b. A vessel for pounding in; a mortar. 

1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1V. 56 Indian women pound 
corn and sift the poundings, and make bread of varying 
grades of coarseness. A pounder is constructed of a section 
of a log, and is really a huge mortar, nearly three feet high. 

2. A person who pounds. 

1611 Fronio, Pestatore, a stamper, a punner [1598, a 
stamper or beater in a morter], 1834 Daawin in Life & 
Lett, (1887) 1. 254 A certain hunter of beetles, and ponnder 
of rocks. 1894 B. ‘I'tomson S, Sea Varns 145 The kavae 
pounder paused, with stone uplifted. 

Pounder (paundar), 56.3 Now rare. [f 
Pounn v.24 +-ER1.] One whose office it is to pound 
cattle ; = PounD-KEEPER, PINDER, POINDER. 

1622 Canterb. Marr. Licences (MS.), Xpoferus Iewes of 
St. Mary's in Dover, pownder. 1655 Loston Kec. (1877) 11. 
3123 I'ho. Alcock chosen Cow keeper for this yeare,..as also 
to be pounder. 1848 J. Kirkrataick Xe/ig. Orders, etc. 
Norwich 319 At a conrt of ma yoralty, 26 Nov. 1679, the 
inhabitants of the Castle and Fee have liberty to erect a 
pound..and the pounder to dwell upon the fee, 

Pownder, 5.4 [f. Pounn s/.1+-ER 1) 

I. 1. Something of a pound weight, e.g. a fish. 

1834 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 790 You may 
pick a pounder ont of any black pool. 3898 Vestnt. Gaz. 
29 June 5/3 A half-pound trout on this tiny lake will show 
as ¢ sport as a pounder elsewhere. 

J. In combination with a prefixed numeral. 

2. Somelhing weighing a specified number of 
pounds ; sfec. a gun carrying a shot of a specified 
weight ; rarely, a projectile of a specified weight. 

1695 Lond, Gaz. No. 3112/3 We found in the Castle of 
Namur..69 Pieces of Cannon, viz. 7 tweaty four Pounders, 
3 sixteen Pounders, 2 twelve Pounders, 9 ten Pounders, ” 
3 three Pounders, 1 two Pounder. 17§6-7 tr. Keysler's 
Y'rav. (1760) 1. 317 The French had erected a battery of 
twenty-four sixty pounders directly over one of the mines 
of the citadel. 1861 W. F. Cotter Jfist, Eng. Lit. 403 A 
silver-scaled twenty-pounder, 1901 Wests. Gas. 10 Aug: 
2/t ‘Everyone must bring his own mug and a cake’... 
we have carried a two-pounder at the ‘handie-bar . 

8. A person possessing, having an income of, or 
paying (e. g. as rent) a specified nnmber of pounds 
sterling; a woman having a marriage-portion of so 


many pounds. } 
: ee Farquitaa Recruiting Officer wm. i, 1 must meet a 
lady, a tweuty thousand pounder, presently, upon the wal 
by the river.” 1794 Suxbpeaae A/airimony (1766) 1. 69 The 
eldest Daughter of..one of the richest Merchants in the 
City; a Seventy Thousand Pounder. 840 THACKERAY 
Catherine iii, Rich Miss Dripping, the twenty-thousand- 
pounder from London. i 

b. A bank-note or other article of the value of 
a specified nnmber of pounds sterling. 

1755 Jounson s.v., A note or bill is called a twenty, pounder 
or ten sounder, from the sum, it bears. 1829 _Maaavat / 
Mildmay iv, \ pocketed the little donation—it was a tele 
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pounder. 1895 Wests. Gas, 23 Feb. 2/2 It is. cheering, to 
discuss airily for the nonce, links which are two thousand 
pounders, and single pearl pins worth £1,200 each. 

TIL. 4. atirid. and Comé., as pounder pear -< 
found-pear (POUND 36.1 4); o1e-, /wo-(etc.) pounder 
cartridge, 12- (ete.) pounder gun, ete, 

1697 Dayvun Virg. Georg, 1. 127 Unlike are Bergamotes 
and pounder Pears. 1807 Ilurron Course Math. 11. 261 What 
length ofa 36-pounder gun[etc.]? 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, 
Gunner 362, 2-pounders take about 4 sheets of 12-pounder 
cartridge paper...}-pounders, 1 sheet of 9-pounder paper. 
1863 P, Haray Dockyard Econ. 95 The 1z-pounder Annstrong 
fiel ied are believed by the Committee to be efficient. 

+Pounder, v. Ods. rare—*% [app. freq. of 
Pounp v1] = Pounp v1 1. 

B70 Levins A/anip. 78/8 To pounder, ériiuviare, 

oundfalde, obs. form of 1NFoLD, 

Pou'nd-foo'lish, z. Foolish in dealing with 
large sums: antithetical to PeNNy-WIsE, q.v. So 
Pound-foolishness, Pound-folly: see PEnyy- 
WISDOM. 

Pound garnett, obs. f. PomEGRANATE. 

Pound-house. [f Pounp v1 + House sé] 
A building in which the pounding, pulverizing, or 
crushing of material is done: as a. part of a glass- 


works; b. a cider-mill. 

1702 Loud.Gaz, No, 3821/8 A Round Bottle-Glass-House, 
+ «With all Conveniencies,a Pound House and Smith's Forge. 
1796 W. Marsnate W. Exgland 1. Gloss, 323, etc., Pound- 
house. [/é/d. 228 The apples being thrown into a large 
trough or tub, five or six persons. pounded them with large 
club-sbaped wooden pestils...1lence, no doubt, the epithet 
| wt is applied to the house, etc, in which the whole 

usiness of cider-making is performed.) 1899 Ravmony No 
Sond. vi, 122 Jacob Ufandsford stayed ont in the pound- 
house.. giving another screw to his apple-cheese. 

Pounding (pau'ndin), v4/. 53.1 Forms: see 
the vb. [-Inc1.] The action of Pounn v1 

1. Crushing or bruising into pulp or powder; 
trituration, pulverizing. 
_ i59t Peacivaus Sp. Dict, M/ajadura, hammering, stamp- 
ing, os 1601 Hottaxn /¥éiny xu. xxvii, Verjuice 
may be made..by punning and stamping unripe grapes in 
morters, 1867 Baker Nide 7ribut. i. (1872) 24 Reduced 
by pounding ina heavy mortar. 1886 Pall Mail G. 20 Aug. 
4’x The juice of the apple, after being expressed by an 
operation called * pounding ', ferments. 

b. concer. The proceeds of this process; ponnded 
substance; the quantity pounded at one time. 

1872 Buackie Lays J/igh? p. xviii, The sea bottom, covered 
with the poundings of these rocks. 1893 Daily Mews 28 Apr. 
5/5 A certain London firm had taken his whole year's 
; ee. lof cider), 

. Striking or beating with or as with the fist; 
heating, pummeling, knocking, thumping; heavy 
firing; an instance of this. 

1815 in Scott Panl’s Lett, (1839) 125 [Remark attributed 
ty Wellington at Waterloo] lard pounding this, gentlemen ; 
fet’s see who will pound longest. 1898 Cot. K. Youxc 
Diary & Corr. (1902) App. D. 331 We should have given 
the rascals a regular pounding. 
Mo.xon's Mech, Exerc, Printing 424 Vhe pounding of a 
form..with furious blows from a heavy mallet. 

3. Heavy riding, 

1883 Jessorr Arcady iv. (1887) 116 The dreary pounding 
back at night in the dark, to find the baby sick. : 

4. attrib, and Comd., as pounding house, machine, 
mill; pounding barrel, a barrel in which alothes 
are pounded in water to cleanse them; pounding 


match (s/ang), a fight; also /ransf. 

1869 Murs. Stowe O/d Zown xxvii, The thunder of the 
*pounding-barrel announced that the washing was to be got 
out of the way before daylight. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ 


1896 ‘T. L. De Vixxy | 


Gate Lat. Unt, § 353 Theit work-hous was called pistrinum 


ora “punning-hous. 1839 
mill or *pounding machine. 1815 Wecusncton in Gurw. 
Desp. XL 59 You will have heard of our battle of the 
18%, Never did I see such a “pounding match... Napo- 
leon did not manceuvre at all. 1 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I, 614 A good situation ona creek, for a *pounding-mill. 

Pounding, vé/. 56.2, confining ina pound: sec 
Pounp v.2 

Pounding, v/. 53.3, in coining: sec Pouxn v3 

Pownding, #//. a. [f. Pounn 2.1 + -1xe 2.] 
That aes, in various senses of Pounp 2,1 

2865 Le Fanu Guy Der. 11. xt 105 He..strode up with 
founding steps to his dressing-room. 1894 BK Tomson 
3. Sea Yarns 143 The ringing thud of the pounding kava- 
Stones ceased. 1904 M. Hewcetr Oveer's Ouairt. viii. 113 
Ah, the adventure of it, the rush of air, the pounding horse, 
and the safe, fierce arms! 

Pound-kee'per. [f. Pounp 5.2+ Kreven.] 
One who has charge of a public pound; a pindcr. 

1783 Cowren Reports 478 lf wrongfully taken, it was at 
the peril of the person bringing them; not of the pound- 
Keeper, who has no right or power to judge of the legality 
of the capture; but is the officer of the law, and ministerial 
only, 2 Law Times 15 Mar, 364/1 A pound-keeper 
obtains a penalty before the justices against the owner of 
some sheep for releasing them from pound. 1886 Even, Bell 
(Auckland, N. Z) 29 June 8/4 Borough of Newton. Written 
applications for Poundkeeper and Ranger will be received 
up tu § o'clock on Thursday, July 1. 

+Pownd-land. Se. Oss. Also pund-. [f. 
Pound 56.1 + Laxp sb., repr. med.L. Ubrata terre.) 
A measure of arable land equal to four oxgangs 


or half aero 
1547 in Calr, Laing Charters (1899) 139 Dowbill maitl 
for ewerie pandland, that is to say, twentie punds money of 
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this realin for the said ten pund land. 1575 Reg. Privy 
Councid Scot, W\. 468 Of every pundland Hap extent. 
1585 Deer, Sc. Exch. ln Vi. W. Robertson Fist. Ess. (1872) 
136 Thirteen acres extendis and sall extend to ane oxgait of 
land, and four oxgait extendis and sall extend to ane pund 
Jand of auld extent. 1753 Cuamoess Cyc/, Supp., Pound 
fand,..This is also called Jiérata ferrz, and is used in 
Scotland to denote a certain portion of arable land, cou- 
taining four oxengate, or fifty-two acres, 

Poundlar, var. of PuxpLan], steelyard. 

+ Pou'nd-law. Sc. 04s. Also 6 punlaw. 
[f Pouxp 56.2 4+ Law 36.1] | Amerciament for 


pounded cattle or poinded goods. 

1463 Burgh Crt. Rec. Newburgh in A. Laing Lindorez 
A ddey xvi, (1876) 161 Hka man suld hald on his awyn grys 
a kow or a horss in tedyr, and gyff yai war foundyn loss ye 
powndelau [wzsfr. Jan] sould be itij.d. 1 Records of 
Elgin (New Spald, Ch.) 1. 59 For the quhifI}k ilk auchenpart 
sall pay to himane d., by [ ee puntlaw, x Cg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 150 He mycht on na wyise eschactit 
thaim, nor hald thai thame langar, ..bot quhile thai had payit 
ane grote for the heid off ilk peax for thair poindlaw. 

Poundler, variant of Poispuar Se. Obs. 

Pou'ndless, a. [f. Pounn 3,1 +4 -LEss.] With- 
out a pound (of money). 

1891 G. Mrrevitn One of our Cong. 1. xiii. 255 I'm penni- 
less or poundless.. 

+ Pownd-lien. Sc. Of5. In 3? punlayn, 6 
pundlone. [f. ’ounp s3.2+Lienx1,} Fee for the 
releasc of an animal from the pouad. 

e1a80 fuguis, Miscell. Chaue. File 67. No. 4 (P.R. 0. 
Dominus soe de Brad petiit octo denarios de punlayn 
de hominibus domini Tegis. x Aberdeen Keer. (1844) 1. 
149 The prouest, bailsets, and counsaill.. ordanit Georg 
Annan pvndler of thar kirk yard, and ordanit the pundlene 
of enery best to be four d. 

+ Pound-like, adv. Obs. [f. Pounp 54.1 3 + 
-LIKE 1D] By the pound ; at so much per pound. 

1478-3 Rolls of Parit, Vi. 59/t Deduction to be made 
oute of every mannes apprest pownd like. 

Pound lock. Also 8-9 pond-lock.  [f. 
Pounw 38.2 + Lock s#.2] A lock on a river for 
pounding up the water; = Lock 54,2 7. 

1783 Kutles, Orders, ete. Thames 13 Any of the pound- 
locks, lock tackle, weirs, bricks, winches. 1866 Sat. Rez. 
at Apr. 472/1 A century has witnessed the construction of 
the entire navigation of the Thames by pound-locks. 1879 


fidin. Rev. CL. 447 In these side cuts the pound lock was 


introduced, with side weirs to enable the floods to escape. 

Pou'nd-meal, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Pouxp 
36.1 + -MEAL.] Pound by pound; by the pound. 

1362 Lancu. P. 2d. A. i. 198 Pardoners..senden him on 
sonendayes with seales to churches, And 3af pardun for 
pons, ponndmele ]B. poundmel, C. pound-meel] a-boute. 
1903 lip Dial, Dict, s.v., The market women sell their 
butter by the dozen or pound-meat, 

Poundre, obs. form of PonpER. 

t+Powndrel. 04:. Also 5 poundrelle. [Cf 
Pounven 56.) and L. pouderale the public scales.] 

1. Some kind of weighing apparatus. 

14.. Nom, in Wr-Wilcker 714/35 foc ponde, a fowdrelle 
[?powndrelle]. Res sit vera staterem portate Statera. 
aa Myrc 712 All pat falsen or vse false measures, 
busshelles, galones, & potelles quartes or false wightes, 
poundes or poundrefles, or false ellen yerdes. 

2. (perh. a distinct word.] ? A head. 

1664 Cotton Scarvon. 27 So nimbly flew away these scun- 
drels Glad they had scap'd and sav‘d their poundrels. 

Pomwndstone, [f. Pouxp sé.) 1 + Sroxe.] 

1. A natural stone or pebble of a pound weight, 
formerly often used as a weight. 

1977 Kenoatt Flowers of Efigr., etc. Trifles 24 Then 
doth the ponderous poundstone purse Bring doune their 
feete againe, 1855 Ropinson Wahitdy Gloss., Pundston or 
Pundstone, a natural stone or pebble of the requisite weight, 
oy which farmers formerly portioned their butter inte pounds 
of twenty-two ounces or ‘the lang pund', 1860 Athenwene 
22 Sept. 375 Echini which they called..‘ pound stones’, as 
they were often used by tbe dairywomen for a pound-weight 
in the sale of butter. 

2. Coal-mining (local). See quots. 

1899 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-bh., Poundstone, dirt 
lying next under the coal,—the coal-floor, 1883 Grestey 
Gloss, Coal Mining, Poundstone, o kind of underclay. 

Pon'nd-wei'ght, sd. (a.)  [f, Pounp sb.1+ 
Wergnr 3d,.] A weight of one pound ; sce. a piece 
of metal of the weight of a poond avoirdupois, and 
stamped to that effcct, used in weighing. 

1538 Exvor Drct., As, assis, a pounde weyghte. Jdéd., 
Libtalis, a pounde wei fit. 1617 Moryson /éin.t. 282 The 
pound weight English, being twelve ounces Troy, doth over- 
poix the pound pais: tof Scotland foure penny weight and 
nine graines English. 1706 Piicitrs, A Poxnd-Weight of 
Silver-Bullion is worth 3 Pounds Sterling. 1765 Brack. 
stone Com. 1. vii. 274 No man can, by words only, give 
another an adequate idea of a foot rule, or a pound weight, 

b. as adj. Of equal or exact weight. 

1642 R. Canpenter Experience wv. t 125 Truly if my 
power had been pound-waight with my will, 

{Poune in Ayng Aus. (Weber), mispr. for pore 
= Pan sb] 

Poungarnard, -garnet(te, -karnet, obs. ff. 
PoMEGRANATE. Pounse, obs. form of Pounce. 

+Ponnson, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. poin- 
Sonner, ponsonner, Picard ponchonner (1324 in 
Godef. Cowp?.), mod.F. poingonmer to pounce (in 
goldsmith’s work) = It. punsonare to pounce, f. 
OF. fotnson, ponson, ponchon, ¥F. foingon, It. 
ponsone, punzone, Punxctteon sh.) The Chancer 
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MSS. are divided between Josenson and pounse. 
The precise sensc in the quot. is not recorded for 
OF. or It., and does not occur in Puxcueon 34.1, 
but is found from 16th c. in Pounce v.] and 53,1] 
trans, To stamp holes in (clothing) for the purpose 
of adornmeat; to Pink. Hence Pou‘nsoned ///. 
a., Pou'nsoning wvd/. sd. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. F344, 347 [see Pounce v.! 2). 

Pouoir, obs. form of Powrr. 

Poup, -e, poupps, obs. ff. Poor 54,1, v.1, 2. 

+ Poupe. Obs. rare". [? Shortened from F. 
poupée doll.} A puppet; a doll. 

1530 Parsca. 257/2 Poupe for a chylde, poupce, 

ii Poupée (ppc). Obs. [F. poupde baby, doll, 
puppet, wax figure, plaster cast, etc.] <A figure 
used for making and exhibiting dresses, wigs, etc. 

1786 Lounger No. 76. P 3, 1 will take care to exhibit..a 
set of Patipees, which. .will convey..a perfect idea of tha 
reigning dress and undress of the fashionable world. ip 
Enrop. Mag. XLV. 25/2, 1 do not wish to have my hea 
and face moulded toa poupee for the embellishment of his 
window. 7 ; 

+Pouwpeton. Cookery. Obs. [Origin of this 
and next obscure.] (Sce quot. vot 

1706 Puituirs, Poupetou,.. In Cookery, 2 Mess made ina 

tew-pan, as it were a Pie, with thin slices of acon laid 
underneath; Pigeons, Quails, or other sorts of Fow! dress‘d 
ina Ragoo in the middle; and a perl Farce or Dish of 
stuffd Meat called Gedivoe on the top; the whole to be 
bak'd between two gentle Fires, r7ag Beaviny Fam. Dict. 
s.¥., When.. you have made your Flesh Poupeton after the 
usual Manner, tet two or three Handfuls of strain‘’d Pease 
be thrown into it, before it is cover'd with its Farce, and let 
all be inctosed with the Godivoe. 

IOF, had foupette « kind of pottage (Godef.); It. has 
polpette, *oliues of veale rosted ' (Florio), * balls of mixed 
ineate ‘ (Baretti), and polfpetfone finger-tips; but these do 
not suit the sense.] 

+Pou'plets. Cookery. Obs. 
prec.] (See quot.) 

Mispr. pouficts in J. ; whence various errors in later Dicts. 

3706 Practirs, Poufiets, a Mess made of long and thin 
slices of Ikacon, cover'd with Veal-stakes of the same Dig. 
ness, as also with a good Farce; in order to be roll‘d up and 
roasted on a small fron-Spit, wrapt up in Paper. rzaz 
Hawey, foupiets. zag Braviry Fam. Diet, sails Fs 
Culinary ‘Verm. 1955 Jonnsox, Poupicts, 1818 Touv, 
Poupicks (erroneously citing Bailey), 1828 Weaster, /’ou- 
pics 1846 Worcester, Poupics. 

Pour (p6'1), 7. Forms: see below. [ME. 
four-en, cvideaced early in 14th c.; not in OF,, 
nor in the cognate langs.; source obscurc: sce Note 
below. The prevailing written form from the first 
has been four(e (also spelt powr(e, power), in ME. 
(as still in Se. and n. dial.) = (par), in mod. Eng. till 
igth c. (and still dial.) = (pauses), proved by the 
spelling powre, power, and by rimes in all the poets 
from lope to ‘Tennyson and Swinburne (these 
last have also poor): see illustration of Forms. 
But the spelling fore is found in some 15th c. 
writings, and foor (perl. == pfr) in Palsgrave and 
Shaks. The late 18th and igth c (poder), given 
by Nares 1784, disapproved by Walker 1791-, 
approved by Webster 1828, Smart 1836, is not easy 
to account for: it could hardly be derived from 
(pauss) ; itmay be a dialectal survival of the 15th c. 
pore, thoagh connecting evidence is wanting ; it 
may also repr. 16th c. foor (= pir), altered as ia 
SJloor, door, and vulgar more, pore, shore, yore, for 
moor, poor, sure, your.) 

A. Mlustration of Forms. 

@& 4-7 poure, 5- pour. 8. 5-7 powre, 6-8 
power. y. 5 pore. 4. 6 poore, 6, 9 dial. poor. 

a, 13.. Cursor Jf, 5833 (Gott.) To be water of pe flum bu 
a, And poure [Cofé. put, Fairf putte] it vp ae 
and. ¢ 1330-1549 (see H.1, 3h) Poure, pour. 1570 Levins 
ee 322/30 Tov Poure, /undere, 171z Pore Afessiah 1 
Ye Heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour [rime Show'rh 
17a8 — Dune. u. 3 Where on her Curls the Public pours 
». fragrant Grains and Golden show'rs. 1780 Cowrer /abée 
Talk 210 Winter invades the spring, and often pours A 
chitin flood on summer’s drooping flowers. 178z Morison 
in Se. Paraphr. xxxv. vi, Through latest ages tet it pour, In 
mem'ry of my dying hour, 1817 Snecrey AXev. Jalan v. 
xxix, 1 A mighty crowd, such as the wide land pours.. 
like the rush of showers. [/éid. 11. xliL_6, x. xi. 5, etc. 
vimes with more, gore, befure.] 1830 Tennyson Poet's 
Alind 12 Holy water will 1 pour Into every HN flower. [/x 
later poems pour'd rimes with stored, oar'd.) 4 

B. ¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 19 Be sleye and powre in 
water thenne. 1570 Levins Afanif. 78/10 'T'0 Powre, i 
dere. Sena Woman in Moone u. i. 25 High love 
himselfe..Receiues more influence then he powers on thee. 
y61r Brace Ps. xiii. 4, ] powre out my soule in mee. 1683 
Satmon Doror Afed. 1. 107 Then powring the matter upon 
u cold Table. 1741 Wazaueton Div. Legat. H. 22 The 
Light the Great Maimonides had powered into this enquiry. 
y. €1430 Two Cookery-bhs. 16 As a man may pore it 
out of bolle. ¢xqqa /’romp, Parv. 409/a Poryn in, 
gees ¢x4go fbtd., Poryn owt, efundo. " 

- 1§30 Parson. 662/2, 1 re drinke or lycoure in tua 
cuppe or vessell, ¢ 1600 BnANS, Sonn, xxxviii, Thou.. 
that poor'st into my verse Thine owne sweet argument. 

B. Signification. I. ¢rans. 

1. To emit in a stream; to cause or allow (a 
liqnid or granular substance) to flow out of a 
vessel or receptacle; to discharge or shed copi- 


(app. related to 
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ously ; also, to emit (rays of light). Said either of 
a person, or of a thing which discharges a stream. 
Ohen with advbs., forth, out, in, down, off, ete. 
€1330 Amis § Arti. 2026 The lazar tok forth his coupe 
of gold,. Pane he awe that witnss rich. ¢ 1385 ae 
L.G. W. 648 (Cfeopatra) He pouryth pesyn vp on the hachis 
sledere. a A wiseer Ne fT. in Scots (S. T. S.) M1. 
Prol. to Romanis 332 Ewin as watter js powret into anne 
weschel. 1535 CoveroaLe Prov. ix. 5 Drynke my wyne, 
which I haue poured out for you. 1600 Sitaxs. A. ¥. L. 
vy. i. 46 Drink being powr'd ont of a cup into a glasse, by 
filling the one, doth empty the other, 1604 E. G[risnstoxe] 
D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vy. xxix. 438 Powring foorth many 
teares, with great repentance and sorrow. 1614 MARKHAM 
Cheap Hus6. \. iii. (1668) 34 Powre a spoonful of cold vine- 
gar into herear. 1666 BovLe Orig. Fornies & Qual. Wks. 
1772 Il}. 62 The remaining matter..with the least heat 
may be poured ont like a liquor. 1697 Damrice /ay. 1. xi. 

22 The Sky..being covered with black Clouds, pouring 
down excessive Rains. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 11. 159 
If potash be poured into a solution of this salt, it produces 
aprecipitate. 1818-20 E. Tompson Cudien's Nosot. Method. 
(ed. 3) 206 Vesicles..remain for several days. and then pour 
out athinichor. 1819 Sneccey Prometh. Und.a1v. 227 Liquid 
darkness, which the Deity Within seems pouring, as a storin 
is poured From jagged clouds. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 
11. x4 The sun had poured his last ray through the lofty 
windows. 31835 Kinostey Westw. /7o.! iv, Campian.. 
trying to pour oil on the troubled waters. 1850 TvnpaLt 
Giac. t. xx. 138 A large wide valley into which both moun- 
tains pour their snows. 1893 7imes 26 Apr.g/4 He was 
obliged to pour culd water very plentifully upon the zeal of 
his Trish friends. 

b. nuonce-use. 
stream. 

iggo Seenser /. Q. 0. x. 19 But the sad virgin, innocent 
of all, Adowne the rolling river she did poure [rimes 
succoure, floure = floor}. 

e. absol. 

1539 Brave (Great) 2 Kings iv. 40 So they powred out for 
the men to cate, 1560 (Genev.) /4/d. 41 Powre ont for the 
people, that they may eat. 1631 Donne Pocwis (1650) 
147 Men are spunges, which to powre out, receive, 

3. Said of a river, ctc.: To cause the water to 
flow in a flood; réf. to flow with strong current, 
to fall z/o the sea, etc. 

1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 591 The Rhine 
mixeth and powres it self into Issell. 1790 Burns Taw: 
O'Shanter 97 Before him Doon pours ali his floods. 18 
J. H. Newman Gram. Assent a. ix. 382 As a stream might 

our itself into the sea. 1894 BLackmore Perfycross 269 

Every gateway poured its runnel, and every flinty lane its 
torrent. 

3. fransf. and fig. To send forth as in a stream ; 
to send forth, emit, discharge copiously and 
rapidly. a. With material object; To send forth 
(persons) in a stream (also ref.) ; to discharge in 
rapid succession or simultaneously, as missiles ; 
to cause (money or any commodity) to flow or 


pass in a constant stream ; to bestow profusely. 

1899 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. Prol. 24 How London doth powre 
out her Citizens. 1609 Biste (Douay) 1 Sam. xxiii, 27 Make 
hast, and come, because the Philistiims have powred in 
themselves upon the land. 1617 Moryson /#ix. 11. 83 From 
all partes they powred upon us great vollyes of shot. 1687 
A. Lovenr tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1.74 When the Captain was 
come within distance (he] poured in two Broadsides among 
them. 1715-20 Pore féfad ut. 790 Crete’s hundred cities pour 
forth all her sons. ¢1764 Gray 7yinmphs Owen 6 He nor 
heaps his brooded stores, Nor on all profusely pours. 1810 
Scotr Lady of L. vt. xvili, And refluent through the pass of 
fear The hattle’s tide was poured [vivre sword). 1836 
Maravat Afidshk. Kasy xxx, At the word given, the broad- 
side was poured in. 1849 Macaunay f/ist. Eng. iv. 1. 495 
See a year, litle more than what was poured into 
the English exchequer every fortnight. 

b. With immaterial object: To send forth or 
out as in a stream (words, music); to give free 
tulterance or expression to (a feeling); to shed or 
infuse freely ot continuously (an influence, etc.). 

1826 ‘Tinvace Aeés ii. 17 OF my sprete 1 will poure out 
apon all flesshe. 1545 Jove £.rf. Dan, iv. 6« Daniel 
lykewyse cap. 9. powereth forth his herte before god. 1549 
Coveabate, etc. Evasm. far. Cor. 38 Madde men whiche 
.-poure out wordes, whiche neyther themselues vnderstand 
nor other. — £fh. 1 Jesus Christ..that of hys free fauour, 
hath powred all gentle Eondnere vpon vs, 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) dets x. 45 On the Gentils eat was powred out 
[Wvece sched out, TinvaLe sheed onte) the gyft of the 
holy Gost. 160 Daus tr. Sieidane's Conim, 58 That he 
alone myghte..powre out all his indignation vpon them, 
1579 W. Watkinson Confut. Kamilye of Loue 19 The 
essentiall nature or being of God is poured into ns, 1644 
Directory for Public Worship 11 That God wonld_powre 
outa blessing. 1711 Aouison Spect. No. 57 ? 4 The Charms 
which Nature has poured out upon them [Woman-kind]. 
19733 Poru Ess. Alan i. 33 Is it for thee the linnet pours 
his throat? 1789 BLaxe Songs Jnnoc., Night 23 They pour 
sleep on their head. x182z J. Witson J/sle of Padus i 323 
Such words she o’er her lover pours As give herself relief. 
31849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 452 He frequently poured 
forth on plaintiffs and defendants. .torrents of frantic abuse, 
intermixed with oaths and curses. 1871 R. Extis Catullus 
\xiii. 321 They..Pour’d grave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the future, 4 

+4. fig. ref. To give oneself up or over, yield, 
abandon oneself (¢0). Obs. rare. 

e14go tr. De Jmitatione nu. i. 4x Pe inwarde man. .nevere 
pourip himself holy to outwarde binges, 

5. spfee. in Founding. To make by melting; to 
cast, Fouxp. (= L. fundere, F. fondre.) rare. 

1873 J. Ricnaaps IVood-working Factories 88 Whenever 
it is practicable, both sides of the bearings should be poured 
or moulded at one time. 


To send (something) down a 
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IL, éntr. (for réfl.) 

6. (from 1, 2). Of liquids, etc.: To gush forth 
or flow in a stream; to flow strongly ; of rain: to 
fall heavily, rain hard. 

1538 Exyot Dict, Ruo.., to falle, to poure out. 155% 
in Hutoget. 160g Suaxs. Lear it. iv. 18 No, 1 will weepe 
no more; in such a night, To shut me out? Ponre on, 
I will endure. 1697 Drypen ve Georg. 1. 174 When 
impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks, and pours upon the 
Plain. /éid. 1. 413 ‘The teeming Tide, Which pourin 
down from Ethiopian Lands, Makes green the Soil wit 
Slime. 1737 (S. Berincron] G. df Lucca's Ment. (1738) 
74 The River Nile..running thro’ the hither Ethiopia, 
pours down upon Egypt. 1831 Wits Poem at Brown 
Univ. 172 The light Of the blest sun pours on his book. 
a Tennyson Dream Fair Wom, 182 he torrent brooks 
.-From craggy hollows pouring,..Sonnd all night long, 
1859 W. Couns Blow up w. Brig !, The sweat_poured 
off my face like water. 

Sewer gus was pouring into the lavatories. . 

b. zmpers. Torain heavily or copiously. Often 
in proverb, /é never rains but it pours: events 
(esp. misfortunes) come all together or happen in 


tapid succession. 

1726 Arsutunot (¢/f/e) It cannot rain but it pours: or 
London strow’d with rarities, 1809 Matin Gil Blas 1, ix. 
pr As it never rains but it pours, 1 was in the front of the 
battle, 18g Lavy Granvinie Let?. (1894) I. 79 We were to 
have gone with him if it had been fine, but it is pouring. 
1849 THackerRAay in Sevténer's Mag. 1. 551/1 Is it pouring 
with rain? 1893 [see Ran v. 3). 

7. trausf. and fig. Of persons or things: To ran 
or mish in a siream or crowd; to come or go in 
great numbers, continuously, or in rapid succession ; 
to stream, to swarm. 

1573-80 Barer Af, P 628 To Powre out, to come or 
runne forth in great companies 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearins' Voy. Ambass. 14 The other Muscovites came 
pouring into the Citie, 1754 Gray Poesy 11 Now the rich 
stream of Music winds along .. Headlong, impetuous, see 
it pour. 1781 J. Locan in Se. Paraphr. x. 1, In streets, 
and op’ningsof the gates where pours the busy crowd. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Saver. & Leg. Art (1830) 1 The modern en- 
gravings ie alas upon us daily. 1849 Macaunay //ist. 
ng. ii. 1. 219 From every part of Germany troops poured 
towards the Rhine, 1860 L. V. Harcourt in G. Rose's 
Diaries & Corr. V1. vic 204 After the announcement of 
Mr. Pitt's death, lamentations pour in, r8gt Purch 18 Apr. 
188/1 Business prospered, and money came pouring in. 


IIT. 8. Special uses with adv. or prep. 
For general uses with forts, out, etc., see prec. senses. 
ta. Pour on (in ME. with indircct passive). 
To overspread with something poured, to suffuse 
fully. [= L. suffundére.] Obs. 


¢14§0 tr. De Jmitatione 1. xxiv. 33 Pe lecherovs men. .shul 

be poured on wip brenyng picche & stynky:ng brymston, 
+b. Pour out: to scalter, spread about. In 

pa. pple. foured out = L., effusus, diffusus, spread 
out diffusely. Ods. rare. 

¢1586 C’rrss Pemproxe Ps, xttv. vi, As sheepe..we lie 
alone; Scattringlie hy Thee out powred. 1748 Trtomson 
Cast. Indot, 1. \xxi, Where, from gross mortal care and 
business free, They lay, poured out in ease and tuxury, 

[Note. It has been suggested that ME. four-e'a was an 
irregular representative of F. pur-er:—L. pirdre to purify 
(with religious rites). F. purer, now §to scum ‘, had in OF. 
the senses ‘to purify, clarify, cleanse, rinse *; alsoin Norman 
"to drip’ (Lajoie revint tant monllé, qu'il puroyt de toutes 
parts, ¢ 1560 in Godef,), so still in Guernsey (J‘o l'cidre qui 
pure dans l’auge, ‘I hear the cider dripping or pouring into 
the trough’ Moisy), and in mod. Norman and other dialects 
"to drip, drop, ooze, or flow out’, in Burgundy, etc., ‘ to 
press, wring, or squeeze juice or water out of anything’ 
(Godef.). English shows no trace of an original sense 
‘ purify’, nor even of ‘press or squeeze out’, and the intran- 
sitive sense 6, which comes near that of ‘drip or flow out’, 
is not of early appearance; so that the historical connexion 
of sense is not evident. The phonology also presents diffi- 


culty; it is doubtful whether Eng. has any certain instance 


of o (or even 9, 09) from Fr. # :—L. #2.) 

Pour (p51), sd. [f. Pour v.} 

1. Pouring, a pouring stream. 

1790 D. Monson Rood Fair xxv. Poems 23 O'er her nose 
the sweat in sooms, In pours began to tumble. 18.. ‘Trow- 
sripce She Pewee ii. (Funk), Through rocky clefts the 
brooklet fell With plashy pour. , 

b. fig. A number of people streaming out or in. 

1897 Crockett Lad's Love xvii, A miscellaneous pour of 
lads and lasses. 1 — Standard Bearer xiv, 123 There 
cam’ a pour o’ men-folk frae tween the lintels, 

2. A heavy fall of rain, a downpour. 

3814 Cot. Hawker Déary (1893) 1. go A pour of rain, 
which turned to snow. 183: Miss Feratra Destiny xx. (D), 
He..rode home ten miles in a pour of rain. 1861 Wyte 
Metvitie ALK Hard, xii. 97 Ere long, it hegan to rain— 
first of all, an ominous Gea, hen a decided pour. 

3. Founding. &. The act, process, or operation 
of ponting melted metal. b. The amount of 
melted metal, or other material, poured at a time. 

1884 Century Mag. XXX. 238/2 The ‘ pour’ is preceded 
by ashower of sparks, consisting of little particles of molten 
steel which are projected fully a hundred feet in the direction 
of the open mouth of the converter. 1890 W. J. Gonpow 
Foundry 102 As the pour is ended, we look into the vessel, 
1899 Edin. Rey. Apr, 318 The core materials in each ‘ pipe’ 
represent several * pours’. 

Pour, obs. form of Poor, Power. 

+ Pourallee. O/d Zaw. Obs. In 4 pour-, 
puralee, porale, puraley, 6-7 purallee, poural- 
lee. [Anglo-I'r., f. pur, pour-, as prefix often 
confused with fav, L. fer- through + ale going, 


1883 Alanch, Guard. 22 Oct. 5/2 | 


POURING, 


Autry; a literal rendering of 1. peramdulatio.| 
The PERAMBULATION of a forest. 

a1300 Liber Custumarum (Rolls) 1.197 Disantz qe nous 
ne voloms garder ne tenir la Grant Chartre des franchises 
d’Engleterre, ne la Chartre de la Foreste, ne souffrir ge la 
Pouralce se face. 1305 Act 33 Edzw. /, Si aucuns de ceux, 
4 sount desafforestez par la puralee, voillent mienx estre 

ledenz forest,.il plest bien au Roi quil soient a ceo rezcenx. 
1305 Annales Londonienses (Rolls) 146 Super absolutione 
juramenti domini regis Angliae de foresta, quae vulgariter 
et Anglice dicebatur forale. 13854 Lower Rolf in Man- 
wood Lawes Forest xx. (1598) 134 b, Icy comence le proces 
de la puraley de Winsor, fait en le Countie de Surrey. 

g Erroneously identified with PURLIEU 1; see also 
PURLEYMAN. 

1598 Manwooo Lawes Forest title-p., Also a Treatise of 
the Purallee [ed. 1615 Pourallee), declaring what Purallee 
is, how the same first began, what a Purallee man may doe, 
how he may hunt and vse his owne Purallee. /6fd, xx. § 3. 
151 All such woods and lands, as were afforested hy king 
Henry the second [etc.],.. and were afterwards by the 
perambulations .. severed from the old auncient Forrestes, 
and disafforested again, they were and yet still are called 
Pourallees... For, this woord Pouratiee in French, is Peran- 
bulatio in Latin, /6id. § 8.154 The Pourallee man..must 
alwayes first make his course in his owne woods or lands, 
which he hath within the Pouradiee, and therefore it is 
called Fouriien, that is to say, for the place, or, for his 
owne woods or lands. 

Pourblind, obs. form of PURRLIND. 

|| Pourboire (parbwar). (F., prop. pour boire 
in order to drink, for drinking.] A gratuity to be 
spent on drink, drink-money ; hence gev, a gratuity, 
doneeur, ‘tip’. 

[r8rg Scott Paul's Lett. xiii. (1839) 235 There is always 
some Frenchman near, who, either nterely to do the honours 
to Monsienr l’Estranger, or at most for guefgue chose pour 
torre, walks with you through the collection (etc.].] 1836 R. 
Lows in Life (1893) I. 136 Quarrelled with the man who led 
the horse because he would not go far enough. Sconsed him 
of his fonrdoire, 1882 Sata Amer, Revis. (1885) 55 No 
fourbsire isexpected. 1898 Glasgow Weekly Cit. 26 Nov. 
16/3 The pourboire will figure as a considerable item when 
he sets his foot in the land. 

Pourcelet, variant of PorcELet Oés. 

Pourchace, -chasse, obs. forms of Purcnasz. 


+Powrcuttle, pourcontrel. 00s. Also 
6 pourcouttell, (Origin unaseertained. 

The earliest cited form is forrcouttell, of which pour- 
contref? might easily be amisrending. ‘The second element 
would then be contiet/ = cuttie. But four- remains unex- 
plained; it can hardly stand for an earlier Jowd- from foulge 
or polypus. (Cf. Pourywos, polwygle, porwiggle.)] 

An octopus. 

1585 Hicins Junius’ Nomencl. 69/1 Polypus.., pouipe, 
poupe, a pourcouttell, x1g91 SytvesTER Du Lartas i. v- 87 
Some have their heads groveling betwixt their feet (As 
th’ inky Cuttles, and the Many-feet). (A/argix.] Examples. 
‘The Pour-cuttle. Cuttle. 1601 llotnano Pfiny I. 242 Some 
have a tender and soft skin, ..others none at all, as the Pour- 
cuttle or Pourcontrell. /éd. II. 427 The Pulpe fish or Pour- 
cuttell. 1603 Fronio Mfoutaigne u. xii. (1632) 260 I he fish 
called a Pourcontrell, or Mante-feet, changeth himself into 
what colour he lists. 1611 Corcr., Poudpe,..the Ponrcontrell, 
Preke, or many-footed fish. 1638 Mayne £ucian (1664) 384 
Yon are to eat a raw Pourcontrell, or Cuttle-fish, and so to 
dye. 1758 Baxer in Pie Trans, L, 778 The Polypus, 
particularly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour-contrel. 


Poure, obs. f. Poor, Pore, Pour, Power, PURE. 
Pourehede, Pourete : sce PooRHEAD, PovERTY. 


Pourer (poera1). [f. Pour v. + -zR1.] One 
who or that which pours (¢vans. and intr.); a vessel 
used in pouting anything. d 

1594 Afirr. Policy (3599) 265 Saint Hierom calleth it the 
eres or pourer forth of water. @ 1619 Foruersy A theont, 
ul. viii, §4 (16za) 287 He is not a rash powrer-out of his 
benefits, 1870 Moras Larthiy Par, 1,1. 415 The pourer 
forth of notes. 1881 Miss rappon 45%. Tl. 333 This.- 
teapot .. is not a good pourer. 1894 G. A. Sauvu fist. 
Geog. Holy Land 64 What the English Bible calls the early 
or former rain, literally the Pourer. 

Pourfil, obs. form of ProritE, PURFLE. 

Pourge, obs. form of PuRGE, _ 

Pourie (pé'ri). Se. Also poorie. [f. Pour v. 
+ -1E, denominative, as in cheatie, ete] A vessel 
with a spoot for pouring liquid; a jug, pitcher ; 
esp. a cream-jug. f 

1821 Gat Ayrshire Legatees x. 288 Miss Jenny Mac- 
bride’s side-board,.. where al] the pepper-boxes, poories, and 
tea-pots..of her progenitors are set out. 1821 Black. 
Mag. X. 4 Mrs. M’Lecket had then the pourie in her hand 
tohelpmycnp. 1823 GaLr £atai (1. il. 23 The vera silver 


pourie that I gied her mysel..in a gift at her marriage. 
Pouring (Peerigy wbl. sb, [f. Pour v. + -ING 1] 
The action of the vb. Pout in various senses ; also, 
the produce of this, a quantity poured at one time. 
£3374 Cuaucen Troylus Ut. 1411 (1460) Dispitons day 
thyn be pe pyne of helle.. gl coos In wol no where late 
hem dwelle. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 4o9/2 Porynge yn, 1 
Justo. Ibid. Porynge owte, ¢fusto, 153 CovERDALE 
2 Sam. xxii. 16 The pourynges out of the See were sene. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 129 It may seeme a powr- 
ing of water into the Sea. 1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. (844) 
J.55' Pretty bottle’, says Sganarelle,.." How envied would 
my lot, wert thou to keep always full for all my uri 
1836-48 B.D. Watsn Aristoph.25 note, The word. . literally 
signifies ‘libations’, or ‘pourings out + A 
b. attrib. and Comb., as pouring-bottle, -machine, 


-vessel ; pouring-jack, one of the vessels used in 


varnish-making. 


1635 COVERDALE 2 Jface, i. 22 The table of the shewbred, 


POURING. 


the pourlnge yessel, the chargers. 1 37 Wiiston Josephus, 
fee. v. iid §6 He did nat fallin from those eae 
vessels..sent by Augustus. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1266 The 
assistant pnts three copper tadlefuls of ail into the copper 
Taare jack, 1866 Cuunp Banking x. 227 The aint tis 
eight me ting furnaces,..two pouring machines, 

Powring, f//. ¢. [f. Pour v, + -1No 2.) That 
pours, in various senses ; esp. Taining heavily, 

16or B. Jonson Peetaster y, ji, Powring stormes of sleet, 
and haile. 16ag Bacon fas, Viciss, 
They hane such Pawring Riuers, as the Riners af Asia, and 
Affrick, and Enrape, are but Brookes ta them. 180% 
Soutuey 7halaba it. xviii, When the outing shower 
Streams adown the roof. 1853 Ecclestologist XV. 358 At 
five o'clock on a pouring moruing, 1897 M. Kixostev IV, 
Africa 360 They inarched. .in a pouring rain all night lang, 

b, adverblally (in reference to rain). 

1868 Hawritoane Amer. Note-Bhs. (1879) IT. 234 Tt rained 
pouring, 1900 Daily News 3 July 8/1 The ‘nights had 
often been pouring wet. 

Hence Powringty adv, 

1611 Lany M. Waotu Urania 363 Who..wauld nat snd- 
denly haue knowne whether it ha rayned ar no, so powr- 
ingly high, and swectely it fell like an Aprill shower, 

+Pouriture. Obs. rare—', [a. F. poser (r)itere 
8 rotting, decomposition, f. pour(Niri—L. putrire 
torot.] Rotten or decomposed substance. 

1675 Evetwn Terra { 29) 17 Karth is also sometimes 
improv‘d hy Mixtures o} “ern, ratten Leaves, and the pouri- 
ture of ald Waad, 

Pourmenade, obs. form of PROMENADE, 


i Pourparler (purparle), sé. Also in angli- 
clzed form Purran ey, q. v. [F. porrparler, 


deliberate, plot, f. pour. for, before + parler to 
or conference pre- 


1795 Amer, St. Pagers, Foreign (1832) 1. 716 (Stanf.) The 
Pourparlers an foot between the two 
183: Scotr Jral. 
parlers Mr, 


national Sanitary Cominission in 
So + Pourparrie v. Oés, 
vb,: see above] ¢rans. to 
negotiations abont; 
vw. tntr., to carry 
IL. 564 That He will for his 
Parte kepe the sees and /PES cs with a navie, being the 
fourth pourparted and sett. 1880 
Sept., Count Hatzfeldt is instructed to leave 
the task of pour arleying to the British representative, 
Z +) 11 Oct. 279/2 Meanwhile, the Powers 
re of negotiating and Pourparlering 
with each other. 


Pourpartie, Pourpays, Pourpensed, obs. 
varr. PuRPAnTY, PoRPoIse, PURPENSED. 

Pourpiece (pd-rpis), Typogr. [f. Pour v. + 
Piece s6.] See quot. 

1885 C.G, W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. w, 228/1 The 
Superfluons metal at the head called the “tang ‘or ‘ pour- 
piece’, is removed by a circular saw or sharp-pointed hook, 

Pourpoint (pii-zpoint), purpoint (pis. 
Point), sd. Obs. exc. Hist, “Forms : 4 purpont, 5 
“peynt(e, -poynt, 9 pour-, purpoint. [s. OF 
Pat )rpoind (13th c. in Littré), prop, pa. pple., as 
in gambats porpoint, cuilte purfointe (Godef.), of 
Pourpoindre to perforate, f. Pour- (—L. pro-, 
substituted for Aar:—L., fer through, ns in Pour- 
ALLER) + foindre :—L. pungtye to tick. J 

Something quilted. a. A doub et, stuffed and 
quilted, worn by men in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, both as part of civil costume and of armonr,. 

(Sometimes misused by modern novetists.) 

la1200 ftin. Regis Rich. f (Rolls) I. 99 Unde et vulgo 
Perpnnctum (v7, Parpunctum) nuncupatur, raag Kot, 
ott te (1844) IT. t/t Quos iia in x. eee 
ellis et xiiij. purpuntis et xix. capellis ferreis,) 1426 Lypc, 
De Guilt. Pile. 7232 In thy diffence.. Next thy tod shal 
be set A Purpoynt ar a doublet. ¢1430 — Alin. Poems 
245 Now smathe, now stark, now lyk an hard pu ynt. 

1830 James: Daruley xxxii, His dress was a tich hunting 
Suit, ..consisting of a green urpoint. 1843 — Forest Daye 

HL. xi, A man..muffied ina large loose gabardine above his 
Pourpoint, 1876 Prancné Cyct. Costume 1, 403 The mili- 
tary oo Was of leather or cloth, stuffed and quilted, 
tb. A quilt, as a bed-covering. Also in Comd, 
bourpoint-wise adv. Ods, 

13900 IVI of Filfiolt (Samerset Ha.), j 
bonum, 2418 Bury iVills (Camden) 4 Item Amye Irmonger 
j.magnam archam j. purpeynt etj. par librarum pendentium. 
€ 3440 Pronp, Parr, 4t7/1 Pur-poynt, bed hy! ynge.., cule 
cilra punctata, a Melba Lett. 1. 483 En primis, i 
feddebedde, Trem, }. bolster... .j. purpoynt white hangyd, 

So Pou'rpoint v, frans., to make in the fashion 
of a pourpoint, to qnilt (whence Pou-rpointed 
Ppl.a., Pourpointing 24/, 56.3 also Pou'rpointer, 
a maker of pourpoints); || Pourpointerie (per- 
PWehtarz) (F.], ponrpointing work, quilting, 


avast amount 


eS album 


11834 Penny Cycf WH, 3709/1 Henry EH1's great seals afford 
us the eartiese specimen wh the ouvrages de Pourfointeric, 
which came more inta fashion toward the Intter part af his 


reten, Sis hanberk and chausses are of this padded wark, 
Stitched.) lbid., Pourpointing, or elaborate stitching,.. 

ame at this time [Henry IT's} a trade, nnd there were 
Several ponrpointers in Pacis and Londen. 1860 J. Hewirr 
Ane. Armour Vf, 131 The ‘ Jack of Defence’. .wasa quilted 


Things (Arb.) 570 | 
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Coat 1 nz it was pourpointed of teather and canvas in many 
folds; or it was farmed of mail. 1869 Bouter. Arms & 
Airnt. x. (1874) 194 Third Period, to about 1360.—Splinted 
armour ,, showing studs on the covering, together with 
studded fourpointerie, began to prevail. 1885 Faiauoct 
Costume tn Lng. (ed. 3) 147 Ths heat and heaviness of this 
armour occasioned the invention of gamboised or pour- 
pointed coverings for protection in war, 

Pourpose, Pourpour(e, pourpre, Pour- 
presture, obs. ff. Punvosz, Puree, PURPRESTUKE, 

+ Pourpri‘se, purpri'se, sé. 04s. Also 4 
purpris, -prys(e, 5 pourprys, porprise. [2. Ol, 
porpris and po(u)rprise occupied place, enclosure, 
verge, sb. use of pa. pple. of aga 2, see to 
Occupy, seize, comprehend, f. four for, before + 
prendre to take.) A precinct, enclosure, circuit, 

« 2338 Body & Soutin Mag's Poems (Camden) 346 Thine 
palefrets ant steden ant al thi urpris Thon ne shalt with 
the beren, wrecche, ther thou lis, ¢1 Row, Rose 3987 
He hath not aright wrought, Whan that he sette nought 
his thought To kepe better the purpryse. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr, un. xi. gt Thenne followeth germanye..whiche con- 
teynetha grete pourprys taward thoccident. 1601 Hotrann 
Pliny 1, 139 It carcieth 9 pourprise or precinct of 3 miles 
compasse, 1612 Bacon £ss., Vadieaiae (Arb.) 456 Not 
onely the bench, but the footepace and precincts and purprise 
thereof ought to bee pee without scandalt and car. 
tuption. 1736 Vat. Hist. [rel, iii. 14 Havens which. are 
but very little, and afa small pourprise, 5 

5o { Pourpri‘se v. (cf. comprise, surprise), trans, 
to encompass, enclose, embrace, occupy. 

1481 Caxton Myr. ut. viii. 85 Thise barbaryns pourpryse 
x! Royammes, 1481 — Godefivy cc, 292 There they lodged 
them, and pourprised grete space of ground. 1489 — Faytes 
SAW xxxv, 153 So were the walles pourprysed and sette 
rounde aboute wyth ladders, ; 

+ Powrry, @. 06s. rare. In 5 poury. (a. F. 
pour(r)i rottcu, pa. pple. of pour ryir:—*putrivre 
for L. putrére to rot. Cf. pot-pourrt.| Putrid. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Husd. 1. 39 Not poury [z. 7. moddy], but 
plesannt and good te drinke: 

Pourselane, -alane, obs. ff, PursLanz, Pour- 
seut, Poursiewe, -su, obs. ff. Pursuit, Pursue, 
Poursuivant, Poursuter, var, Pursvivayt, 
Puxsvitor, Oés, Pourte, obs. Sc. f, Poverty. 
Pourtenaunce, Pourtende, obs. ff. Purtey- 
ANcE, Portenp, Pourtract, -trait, etc., -trac- 
ture, -traiture, etc., -traie, -tray, obs. ff. 
Poerrarr, Portaaitene, Porrray. Pourturde, 
var. portured: see PorturEe v, Obs, Pourvey(e, 
Pourveaunce, -veya(u)nee, -wiance, Pour- 
veyo(u)r, -voyer, obs. ff. Pounvey, Purveyayce, 
Purveror, Poury: see Pourry. 

+ Pouryvyncle, obs. form of PERIWINKLE 2, 

1§30 Patsce. 257/2 Pou nele a fysshe, sdiéad, 

‘ous, ME. form of Purse, 

+ Pouse, v. Ods. Derivation and sense obscure. 

r] in Strype Stow's Surv, (720) Hv. xxviii, 382/2, 12. 
fe ky na Peterman shall hereafter, at any time of the 
Year, take the Tides, nor Pouse u 
Thames, 1757 Dicuixson Rules, Orders, ete. 7 (Guildhall 
Libr. Br. 270. 1) That no Persons shall, at any Tine of the 
Vear, take the Tides or Pouse, or use any Pousing-Net, upon 
the River of Thames, under the Penalty of [etc.}. 

Pouse, var. Povze; obs. f. PuLse. Pouse, 
pouss, Sc. and an. dial. ff. Pusit v, Poush, obs. 
f, Pusu sé., a boil. Pousoudie, -sowdie, obs. 
ff. Powsowpy, Pouese, obs. f. Putse, pease, ete, 

| Pousse-café (prs;kate), [F., lit. ‘push 
coffee’,]_ A glass of various liqueurs or cordials, 
in successive layers, taken immediately after coffec, 
(CE. chasse-café s.v. CHasse 2.) 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1893 Kate Sannoan Truthf Wom. 
tn S. California 136 The old Spanish, the imported Chinese, 
the easternelement now thoroughly at home,..each..stratunt 
as distinctly marked as ina pousse café, or jelly cake. 

Poussette (preset), sd. [a. F, poussette, dim. 
of Ponsse a push; see -ETTE.] An act of pousset- 
ting ; see PoussETTE v, 

2814 Mooae Afer, (1853) TI. 32 Seeing the pretty tremble 
of her eyelids in a ponssette. 1830 Mapayat 4; ra Own 
xxxix, ‘The mazes of poussette and tight and left, 1847 
Ata. Saitn Chr. Tadpole xii, ne gave a rapid poussette 
like the top and bottom people in Sir Roger de Coverley, 

Pousse'tte, v. [f. prec. 8b.] ftr. To dance 
round and round with hands joined, as a couple in 
a country dance. 

1812 HH. & J. Sati Ref. Addr., Punch's Apoth., Dance, 
Regan! dance, with Cordelia and Goneril—Down the 
middle, up again, poussette and cross. 1839 T. H. Baviy 
Songs & Ball. U1. 283 The young poussetting, as the old 
survey, 1887 Cretana Yrne to Type VN. 206 The motley 
crowd was happy —poussetted, chassied and perfarmed feats. 

fig. 1873 11. Mostey First Sk. Eng. Lit. (1882) 172 Europe 
was little edified to see the dance..set up _by the two aged 
popes, wha poussetted ta each other about France and Etaly. 

ence Pousae'tting 7é/, s4, 

1863 Caatyie Fredk, Gt, xi, viii. (1872) V. 258 The pains 
he took with her elegant pirouettings and poussettings, 

Poussie, a Sc. spelling of Pussy, 

Poust (paust). S¢. and north. dial, [f next, by 
mutescence of final ¢: cf. Avow s3.] = Poustir. 

In first quat, rob. scribat error for Horte, fouste = next. 

{1440 Fork lyst. ii, 23 Sot wille my post proue.} 1819 
W. TENNANT Papistry Storiu'd (1827) 216 Wi' great poust 
o arm and leg. 3832-53 R, Enctis in Whirtle-binkie (Scot. 
Sangs) Ser. wn, 115 Fhe poust that’s in Scottish kail-brose. 


n the whole River af | 
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POUT. 


Poustie, pousté (pausti). Obs. (or Sc, arch.) 
Forms: 4-5 pouste’ (also 6 St.), -ee', powste’ 
(5 -e8), poeste, poweste, posto (5 -e8), pauste 
5 -1); 5 pooste, postey’, poursty, 5-6 po'stie, -y 
(6 -ye), 5 (7 Sc.) pausty, 7 Sc. powstle, 7, 9 Se. 
poustie. [MI. a. OF. poesté, poustd (a 1000 po- 
destat):—L. potestit-eus power.] Power; strength, 
might; authority. Sce also Lizoe pocstiz. 

fre poustic, poste (quot, c 1450), in one's power, possible, 

a 1300 Curser Af, sagt (Cott.) He pat has giuen me pouste 
(Fairf, pausty] slike Godd forbedd i suld him suike. | /8/d. 
26140 To quain vr laucrd has given poste Bath to hind and 
als Jaus 13.. Guy Warw.(A,) cxly, Sumtime ich was... 
An erl of gret pouste. 1 § Warnova Bruce s. 110 In-to 
swilk thrillage thaim held e, Vhat he ourcome throw his 
bowste. 3418 lork Corpus Christi Play in Hist. & Autiq. 
York (1785) 11. 130 And here } grant in your Postey Whom 
that ye bound, bondan shall be Rylt at your Steyne. 
¢ 1450 Merlin 610 Yel it were in poste, he wolde it nat haue 
do for all the reme af grete Rieteigne. ¢1460 in Pol. Rel. 
& L. Poeurs (1866) 160, I 
31474 Caxton Chesse . v, Whan ¥ subm 
your poeste. a1§89 Skrtion P, Sfarcwe 1330 Uy..all the 
dedly names Of infernall Posty, Where sonles fry and Tosty. 
2570 Levins Manip, nor Postie, fotestas, atis. 1606 
Biase A‘trk. Burial D mean and strength, so dexter- 
ously kythed by a Peereles_pausty in all campestrial 

rowes, 1819 W. TENNANT Papistry Storatit (1827) 147 

Ter weary kniche's ilk limb and lith Gat tenfauld Poustic, 
pow'r, ond pith, 1845 Votson Fug. Law in Encycl, 
Aletrop. 1, 850/'1 Hence the distinction, so well known to 
Scatch lawyers, of death-bed and liege poustic—the technical 
terms indicating twa states af coipetency and incom. 
Pees to burden or dispose of an estate to the prejudice 
of the lawful heir, 


I Pou sto (pan std, prop. pi st6). [a. Gr. won 
or@ ‘where IT may stand’ ; from the saying 
attributed to Archimedes (in Pappus 8. 11., ed. 
Tiultsch 1060), 8és poe rod O78, al xa thy yay 
‘give me (a place) where I may stand, nnd I will 
move the earth’, (Usually written in Greck.)] 
A place to stand on, o standing-place; fig. a basis 
of operation, 

1847 TENNYSON Princ. Un. 246 She..Who learns the one 
Pou sta whence after-hands May move the «nrld, tho‘ 
she herself effect But little. 1859 Lowe. Sig/ow £. Introd. 
58 Accustomed ta move the world with no mod ora but hie 
own two feet, 

Pout (pant), 54.1 Also 1 *puta, 6 poute, § 
bowt. [OE. *prita in #le-pitan pl., Eet-pour 
=MDu. puylle, a2, Puul, puyde a pout, also a frog 
(cf. prytael, aelpuyl), Du. pit, Flem. pul, proud 
a frog, Du. pustaal, EFris, PnK-&l), LG. pall al), 
(dl-) putt, pute, G. (aal-)puite eel-pont; app. from 
a verbal stem *fré- to inflate: see quot. 1836 and 
ef. next.] A name applied to several kinds of fish, 


most commonly to the Bin or whitine-fout: see 
also Eru-rout, Llons-sont. 

Ie 1000 Ftrsic Coflog, in Wr.-Wiilcker 4 IIwilce fixas 
sefehst bu? alas and hacodas mynas and wleputan sceotan 
and lampredan.} 1g91 Nasna Prognost. 17 If there bee few 
or nane [eels] taken, and plentie of poutes to bee had [with 
pun on next], 1706 Puruiies, Pows, a Fish otherwise call'd 
n Sea-Lamprey. 1809 A. Hexav Trav, 252 We took pouts, 
cat-fish, cat-heads, of six pounds weight. 1836 Vaeeeie Brit, 
Fishes U1. 159 From a singular power of inflating a membrane 
which covers the eyes and other pee about the head,. .it is 
called Pont, Bib, Blens, and Blinds. 18 7 Hawrnosne 
Amer, Note-Bks, (1883) 65 The fish caught were. three 
horned pouts. 1880 F. Day Fishes Gt. Bril. \, 287 Bib, 
pout... hrassie in Scottand. 

Pout (paut), 34.2 [f. Pour v1] A protrusion 
of the lips, expressive of pique or annoyance. Ji 
the pouts, in a ponting mood, sulky, 

tsgx Nasue Preenost.17 Plentie of pontes to bee had in 
all places, especiailie in those coastes ond Countries where 
weomen have not their owne willes. 1615 Sir E. Hasy 
Curry-combe i. 4g The fat is in the fire, she is in the powt, 
alla mort. 1631 R. H Arraignin, Whole Creature xv. 
§ 2, 255 A Bessy Babe, that must be dandled, and in every 
thing humetived else she feeds s!l upon Poutes {with pon on 
prec.] 31694 Morreux Rabelais iv, li, Panurge somewhat 
vex'd Fryar Jhon, nnd put him in the Pouts. 1798 Femina 
1. 82, I could not brought out of the pouts, ‘1813 H.& J. 
Suitn Nef. Addr., Baby's Debut, Jack's in the pouts, and 
this it is—He thinks mine came to more than ae 1894 
Guntee Miss Dividends 23'Then you don’t think it wise?" 
mutters the girl, with a pout. " 

b. fransf. Protrusion, rojection. 

1880 Baownrso Dram, fdylls 1. Pan & Luna 45 That 
pure undraped Pont of the sister paps, 

c. Cont., as fout-mouthing, + pout puffing. 

1605 CampEN Renz, (1637) 3135 Baldwin le Pettour ,. held 
his land in Suffolke, Per saliune, suffiuns Hetltass, sive 
bunibuluen, for dancing, pout-pofiing, and doing that before 
the King of England in Christmasse holy dayes, which the 
word gef signifieth in French. 1807 Coceatoce Lef/., to 
4. Coleridge (1895) $14 Your mad passions and frantic 
looks and pout-mouthing. 

Pout, 4.3 dial, (Kent). 

A small round stack of ha 

1686 Plot Stafordsh. 15 Cattle fed in winter time at the 
same pout of hay...Cattle feeding at a hay-pout. 3736 
Peocr Kenticisus, Pout; asan hay-pout, a round stack of 
hay. Plot, a Kentish author, hos it, 887 Kentish Gloss. 
sv. In the field hay is put up into smaller heaps, calied 
cocks, and larger ones, called pouts; when carted it is made 
into a stack. ” 

t+ Pont, 5.4 Ods. [perh. from Pour v.! or 56,2} 
A workman's name for the mount of the lens of a 


put hem vndyr in thy poweste. 
ysed Wane in to 


[Origin obsenre.] 
or straw ; = Poox 56. 


POUT. 


simple microscope, by means of which the lens is 


attached to a Lieberkiihn. 

1832 A. Prircuaap AYicrose. Cabinet 189 All globular 
bodies, having polished surfaces, reflect an image of the 
cups, and the pont, if there is one, appears as a dark spot 
in the centre. 1837 Goring & Puitcnano Microgr.31 A 
great denl may be done with cups having single lenses 
inserted in them which they do not fit, by raising or 
lowering their pouts or settings by means of rings of thin 
metal, till the fee of the lens and of the cup fall on the 
same point, [1907 F. A. Parsons (Sec. Nay. Aficr. Soc.) in 
Let., The term Aout probably went out of use about 1845, wl 
have made enquiry of all the leadiag Microscope makers in 
London, but not one has ever heard of the term.] 


tPout, 5.6 Coal Afining. Obs. A kind of 
punch: see quot. 

1849 Grrenweut Coattrade Terms Northumb. § Durh., 
Pout, Punch, a toot used by the deputies ia drawing timber 
outofa panes al pace It has a shank about 8 feet tong, 
with a spade handle, and a head, pointed nnd slightly 
eurved towards the handle at one side, and tike a hammer 
at the other. It is used as a ram to knock the props down, 
or to draw them out after they have heen knocked down, 

Pout, sd.6 Se. and dial. form of Pour 53. 

Pout (pant), v1 Also 4-6 poute, 5-8 powt, 
6 powte, powlt. [Known only from ¢ 1300; 
previous history obscure. Conjectured to represent 
an OL. *putian, from a verbal stem *fué- to swell, 
be inflated, of which gii/a, Pour 53.1, might be the 
agent-noun. But the evidence for this vb, in the 
cognate langs. is scanty: Sw. has dial. puta to be 
inflated; Sw. and Norw, puta pad, Da. prde 
cushion, pillow, pointing to an ON, *fiita; cf. 
NFris, pit, pute cushion, bolster.) 

1. ftv. To thrust ont or protrude the lips, esp, 
in expression of displeasure or sullenness; hence, 


to show displeasure. 

Per3zg Old Age vii. in FE. E. P. (1862) 149 Now i pirtle, 
i pofte [? poffe], i ponte, I snurpe, i snobbe, isneipe on snovte, 
Pro3 kund i comhle an kelde. ¢ 1460 J. Russet. Bh. Vur- 
ture ag4 Be not gapynge nor ganynge, ne with by mouth to 
powt, 1570 Luvins Manip, 228/36 To Ponte, caperare. 
1575 Cuvrcuyano CAipfpes 1. xiv, Busie brains: ‘That powlts 
and swels at others toils, and take themselues no pains. 
1g8a Stanvuurst 4ineis 1. (Arb) 18 Shee ponts, that Sany- 
med by Jove too skitop is hoysed. rsg2 Suaks, Rov. % 
Ful. uy, iii. 144 (Q? 5, 1637) But like a misbehav'd and 
sullen wench, ‘Vhon pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love 
{Q° 4, powts vpon; QO” 2, 3, puts vp; Folfos, puttest vp; 
Q? 1, ‘Thou frownst vpon thy Fate that smiles on thee). 
see — Cor.v.i, 52 The Veines vniill'd, our blood is cold, 
and then We powt vpon the Morning. 165g Carri. Tenfa- 
tfons 14 Ah, this wretched flesh of mine that ean pont 
and swell at God our best friend. 1706 Puittres, To Powt, 
to look gruff or surly, to tape out the Lip. 1866 G. Mac- 
Donan 4nn. O. Meighd, v, Mere the girl pretended to pone, 

b. Without implication of displeasure: To swell 
out, to protrude, as lips. 

1598, 1624, 1735 (see Poutinc ffl. a.}, 1812 Bynon Childe 
Jdarold 1. vii. 1816 J, Witsox City of Plague \. iv. wax 
Her fips would pont With a perpetual siniper. 1869 Mrs. 
Heaton A. Diver i. i. (1881) 37 The full childish lips pout 
out as if waiting to be kissed. 1895 J. Asuny Sterry Sale 
Thames tagon) 62/2 Sleeves closely furled to exhibit the 
charm Of a biceps that ponts ‘neath a snowy white arm. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 111. 980 He shonld note the 
shape of the anus, and observe whether it is pouting. 

2. ¢rans. To push out, to protrude (esp. the lips). 

(ersga Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Patsgr. 952 To powte, 
poussir.) 1784 tr. Beckford s Vathek (1868) 69 Gulchenrouz 
--pouted ont his vermilion little lips against the offer. 1798 
Moe, D'Arstay Leff. 28 Ang., She received me ., pouting 
out her sweet ruby lips for me to kiss. 1842 Tennyson Day 
Dream, Sleeping Palace tv, Her lips are sever'd as to 
speak: lis own are pouted to a kiss, 1870 Rourston 
Anim, Life 144 In a starfish which has died with ite 
stomach pouted ont. . 

b. To utter or say wilh a pout. 

1877 Mrs, Fonarster Mignon V. 52 ‘ Horrid old wretch '.. 
*T wish he had not come’, pouts Mignon. 1892 Guntea 
Aliss Dividends 131 Then she pouts, * You've had all my 
dances”. 

Pout (paut), v.2 Sc. [Sc. form of Poutr 2, f, 
pout, Poutr sb.] zntr. To shoot at poults. Hence 
Pou'ter, ‘a sportsman who shoots youug partridges 
or moorfowl’ (Jam.); Pow'ting v7, sé., shooting 
at partridge or moorfowl poults; also atirib., as in 
pouting-net, a net for securing poults, 

41679 J. Somervittr Mem. Somervilles (781s) I. ag1 To 
take his pleasure at the poutting in Culder and Carnwath 
Muires. 1789 D. Davrvson Seasons 114 Now Wiily.. W? 
pointers on the hills did stan, The prince ©’ ponters. 1816 
Scorr Antig. xiii, Something that will keep the Captain 
wi’ us amaist as well as the pouting. 1840 Contemporaries 
of Burns 116 The ‘ pouting season’, as tt is galled, was to 
her a period of more than ordinary enjoyment. 1905 Blaekww, 
Mag, Jan, 123/1 ‘Ponting nets’ were purchased for the 
better securing of mnirfowl and partridges, 

Pout, 2.3 dial. (Kent.) [f. Pour 55,3] trans. 
To put up (hay, etc.) into Paes to Poox, 

1617 in Archwol. Caut. (1902) XXV.15 Robert Terry [pre. 
sented] for profaning of the Sabbath Day, by hinding aley, 
and powting of podder, upon the Sabbath, 

|| Poutassou (putarsez), [Provencal of Nice.] 
A Mediterranean species of cod, Gadus (or Aficro- 


mesistius) Poutassou, 

1860 Coucn Brit. Fishes W1. 77. 1862 GUxtuen Cataé. 
Fishes Brit, Mus. W. 338. 
Poutch, obs. form of Poucn. 


Pouter (pauttar), s42 [f. Pour v1 + -rr1,] 
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1. One who pouts (zt. or ¢rans.). 

1809 Makin Gil Blas x1. ix. Ps The pouters and ill- 
wishers were soon revenged. @1861 D. Gray Poet, Wks. 
(1874) 44 Sleep ! Sofe penover of infantine eyes, Pouter of 
rosy little lips! 

2. A breed of the domestic pigeon characterized 
by a great power of inflating the crop: cf. Poutine 


Ppl. a. quot. 1693. 

1738 Brapiey Fan. Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Such Pigeons will 
breed nine or ten Pair of young ones ina Year, for the little 
Huff of Wind thrown in ee the Powter gives them Heat 
and Mirth, 1766 Pesnant Zooé. J. 218 The varieties .. are 
distinguished by names expressive of their several properties, 
such as rambler Carriers, Jacobines, Croppers, Powters, 
+&c. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, The wheeling and 
circling flights of runts, fantails, tumblers, and pouters. 
1859 Daawin Orig. Spec. i. (1878) 16 The pouter has a much 
elongated body..; its enormously developed crop, which it 
glories in inflating, may well excite astonishment. 

3. A fish, the whiting-pout. 

1889 Lancet 16 Nov. 1024/2 Small haddocks and rock 
pouters—cheap, common fish—are often.. sold at a high 
price for whiting. 

4, atérib.: pouter-fish = 3; pouter-pigeon = 2. 

1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. WV. 123/1 Specimens of the 
‘tumbler’ but not one of the comaion 'pouter’ Pigeon. 
1883 i: D. Curtis in Moloney IV, Af. Fisheries 68 (Fish, 
Exhib, Publ.) Barracouta, porpoises, bonito,. .cat-fish, and 

onter-fish are to be found on the Gold Coast. 1886 J. K. 
Fee idle Thoughts ix, (1896) 105 Sticking ont his chest, 
and strutting abont the room like a pouter-pigeon. 

Pouter, 3,2; see under Pour v.2 

Pouter (pauta1), v. Sc. Also 6 powtter, 9 
powter. [Origin and sense-history obscure: cf, 
Porter, Potnrr, (Sense 1 may bea different word.)] 


+1. trans. (?) To span with a stride. Ods. 

@ 1868 Droichis Part of Play 74 (Bann. MS.), The hingand 
brayis on adir syde Scho powtterit with hir lymmis wyde. 

2. a. tutr, To poke, to stir ; ‘to rummage in the 


dark’ Jam.) ; to potter. 

1814 Scorr jay, Ixiv, Powtering wi’ his fiagers amang 
the het peat-ashes and gone eggs. 1832-53 Carrick ia 
Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. tt. 123 She would pouter 
a while, afore the fire could lea’ ony light for me to come 
hame wi’. 1838 A. Rovcer J’eems 281, 1 began to grape 
for ’t syne, Thrang poutrin’ wi‘ my staff, man. 

b. fans. To poke; Lo get by poking or groping. 

1835 Carrick Larrd of Logan 133 (1.D.D,) Just gangawa 
out and ponter a few (potatoes) frae the roots o' the shaws 
wi' your hands, 1892 Lumsorn Sheep-head 208 He poutert 
the ase Were the ashes] wi' his fore finger to see gin he 
couldna fin’ some sma’ unburned remnant. 

Pow'tful, a, [f. Pour 56.2 or v1 +-FoL.] Full 
of pouts, pouting. Hence Pou‘tfulness. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 309 So folded as to display 
the mouth in its most winning poutfatness, 1887 J. Asuny 
Sterry Lazy Minstred (1892) 31 Your pretty poutful, child- 
like charm, All criticism must disarm, Miss Dimplecheek ! 

Pouther, Sc. and obs. form of Powprr, 

Pouting (pauttn), sd. [f. Pour sd.) +-1xe 3,] 
A kind of small fish; a small kind of whiting, 


a whiting-pont (Aforrhua lusca). 
tg9t Lviv Eudyur. im, iti, For fish theses crab, carpe, 
tumpe, and pot lage 1848 C. A. Jouns Week at Lizard 
ch 


247 In which were caught a few poutings, conger, and 
wrasse. 1883 /isheries Exhib, Catal, 13 A favourite Bait 


for Whiting, Ponting, Codfish, &c. 


PR | (pau'tin), 252, sd, 
-Incl.} The action of Pout v2 

1556 J. Canetrs in Foxe 4. & Al. (1583) 1933/2 Beware 
in any wise of swelling, powting, or lowring, for that is a 
token of a cruel and vnlouing heart. @16ag Fretenra Hirw, 
Lieutenant ut ii, Never look coy, lady; These are no gifts 
to be put off with poutings. 1716 Appison Freeholder 
No. 8. 45 To forbear frowning upon Loyalists, and Ponting 
at the ovemimene 1872 Darwin Eimotions ix. 232 With 
young children sulkiness is shown by pouting, or, as it is 
sometimes called, ‘making a snout’, 

b. attrib, as pouting-cloth, -crosseloth, -place. 

1589 Pappe ww, Hatchet Divb, lle make him pult his 
powting crosscloath ouer his beetle browes for melancholie. 
160a Withals' Dict. 275 A Crosse cloath (as they tarme it) 
a Powtingcloth, p/aguda, 1990 PENNANT London (1813) 163 
It was successively the pouting-place of princes. 

Pouting, vi. sb.2, 3: see under Pour z.2, 3, 

Pouting (pau'tiy), gp/.@. [f. Poury.) +-1nG2.J 
That pouts, in various senses of the vb. 

+563, Mirr, Mag. Hastings xiv, Powtyng tookes, 1598 
Br. Haut Sat. w. 1. 68 His pouting cheeks puff vp aboue 
his brow Like a swolne Toad tonch't with the Spiders blow, 
1624 K. Lon tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. ii. 5 He had no great 
powting lips, nor little eyes sunke into his head. 1693 
Lond, Gaz, No, 2859/ There is 113 pair of Pigeons,..as 
Carriers, Cropers,.. Shakers, Ponting Honore arharies, 
».to be sold. 1747 Gay Beer. Of. 1. viii, Yes, that you 
might, you ponting slut. x 35 SOMERVILLE Chase iW. 89 
They seek the pouting Teat i at plenteous streams. 1760 
Chron, in Ann, Reg. 159 At a sale of powting-pigeons..one 
pair was sold for 16 guineas. 1863 Gro. Evior Romola x, 
The corners of the pouting mouth went down Piteously, 

Hence Pou'tingly adv., ina pouting manner. 

1632 SuERwoop, Powtingly, rechienément, 1834 L. Hunt 
Watads Poems 197 Like fondled things Eye poutingly their 
hands. 1863 Gro. Extor Romola xiv, Her lips were pressed 
pontingly together. 

+ Poutish (pantif), @ Obs. rare. [Allied to 
Pourer sb.1 2, Poutina ffi. a.: see -ISH1,] Some- 
what pouting; akin to a pouter-pigeon. 

17ag Baavtry Fam, Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Bastard-bred 
Pigeons, such as Pouting Horsemen, Poutish Dragoons, 
from a Powter or Cropper and a Leghorn, 
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Pout-net (paurtynet). Sc. Also 5-6 polt(e-. 
[Origin obscure,] A small fishing-net of conical 
form, its mouth framed with wood or iron into a 
semicircle, the flat edge of which is pushed or drawn 
along the hottom of a stream by means of a long 
pole or staff, 

1443 Durham Ace, Ralls (Surtees) 82 ltem in jrethe vocat, 
le Polte nett xvjd. 1804 Edin, Even. Courant 16 Apr. (jam), 
Their Association .. have .. for protecting the ry, given 
particular instructions to their Water Bailifts, to prevent, by 
every tawful means their shameful destruction at Mill-dams 
and Mill-leads with Pocks or Pout Nets. 

So Poutstaff, + poltstaff, the detachable pole or 
staff of a pout-net. 

¢ 1470 Henay Wadlace 1. 402 Willsham was wa he had na 
wappynis thar, Bot the pontstaff (ed. rg70 polt staff), the 
quhilk in hand he bar. 

Poutry, obs. Sc. form of Poutrry. 

Pouw, var. Pravuw, the S. African bustard. 

1872 Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. 339/1 The Bustard, 
which of all others the sportsman endeavours to secure ia 
Afrien, is the Pouw. 

Pouwere, obs. form of Power. 

Pouze. “cal. Also8 pouz,g9 pouse. [Derivation 
doubtful: identified by some with Pouce, in dial. 
sense ‘rubbish, refuse’.] ‘The refuse of the crushed 
apples after the cider is pressed out; = PoMACE 1a. 

174g Baaotey Fam, Dict. s.v. Vinegar, The Cyder must 
be drawn off as fine as may be into another vesset anda 
small quantity of the Must or Pouz of Apples must be added 
thereto, 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. Cider, The use of 
Must or Pouze of Apples, 188: Miss Jackson Shropsh. 

Word-bh. Pouse..(3) The refuse of the npple pulp, when all 
the cider has been expressed—the ‘caput mortuum ‘, 

+ Po-verance. Oés. vare—'. [£. ME. pover-en 
to become or make poor (see Poor 2.) + -ANcE.] 
The action of making poor; impoverishment, 

1829 H. Starrorp in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 24 
Greate poverance and vndoing of your saide powr subject. 

Povor(e, obs, form of Poor. 

|| Poveretto. Obs. rare—. 
poor.] A poor little one. 

isga G. Harvey Four Lett. iii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 206 What 
speeiall cause the Pennilesse Gentleman hath, to bragge of 
his birth: which giueth the woefut poneretto good leaue,.. 
to reuiue the pittifull historie of Don Lazarello de Thoemes, 

Poverish (pp'verif), v. Obs. or dial. [ad. OF. 
foluyveriss-, lengthened stem of po(se\zerir to make 
poor, f. fov(e)re Poor. Cf. Invoverisu.] frans. 
To make poor, impoverish. 

1382 Wvycuir Ack, v. 18 Forsothe the puple gretli was 
poueresht. 1430-0 Lync. Bochas vy. vii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 
266/2 Bi whos absence, feeblid is Cartage, The contre 

orisshed fed. 1 pouerished}, brouht to disencres. 1530 

PALSGR. 663/1, 1 pouryshe, or make ponre, yapfouris. 1698 
Svuvester Du Bartas un. i. Eden 136 No violent showr 
Poverisht the land, 1639 Jouxston Diary (1897) 72 The 
countrie is extremelie poverisbed. 1871 W. ALEXANOER 
Johnny Gibb xix, The lave..maun be poverees't wi’ sax 
ouks clockin’. : 

Hence Poverished ///. a., Po'verishing 76/, 
sb.; also + Po'verishment [ad. obs, F, poverisse- 
ment], impoverishment, poverty. 

3484 in Lett. Rich. 1 & Hen. Vil (Rolls) 1. 84 To the 
kinges hurt and poveresshinge of his. .tenantes, 1568 T. 
Howett Ard. eee ts 45 In ponerishment, Shee bydes 
and takes hir part. 1900 F,S. Ex.is Kom. Rose 1. 57 Earth 
forgets her poverished drear estate. 

Povert, -te, obs. forms of Poverty. 

+Po-vertness. Oés.rare—1. [f. povert, obs. var. 
PovERTY + -NESS,] = next. ‘ 

e1450 R. Levor in Nash ///s¢, Wore. (1782) I. 4a1 Privey 
to siche matiers as my povertnesse might doo any muner 
of pleisir to youre ieee ant bounteuonse lordship, 

Poverty (pe’voati)}. Forms: @. 2-5 pouerte 
(poverte), 4-6 pouert, (4 -erd, 5 -ertt(e, powert), 
povert. 8. 3-6 pouerte (= -/4), (3 pouirte, 4 
pouertte, 4~5 poerte, 4-6 poverte, 5 powerte, 
pouer-, povertee, pauuerty, 6 povarte, power- 
tie), 4-7 pouertie, 5-6 poure-, povrete, (6 
povertey), 6-7 povertie, pouerty, 7- poverty. 
y. 4 Sc. purte, 5 pourte, 6 poorety, Sc. purtye, 
[Repr. two OF, forms, (a) fovervte or pouerie:—L, 
pauperias, nominative, and (8) foverté, pouertd, 
poureté, orig. -tet, later F. fauvreté:—L. paupertal- 
em, accusative, f. pauper poor + -tas, -tatent: see 
-ty. The y forms show the early reduction of 
pouerté to pourté, and so to poorty (cf. Poor). 
The same reduction of the first syllable is seen In 
the Sc. form purteth, Poortrrn, from OF. porretet. 

Here, as in the early forms of Poon, the ambiguity of 
w#(v) before the r7th ¢, makes thespromiaciniey of many 
early forms uncertain, Some mod.F. dialects have poureté, 
faureté, and the original v was prob. vocalized or suppressed 
in some forms of OF., as the y forms and the doublet 
Poortitn show that it was from the rqthc. in some ME, 
dialects.) _ 2 x 

The condition or quality of being poor. (In 
senses 4-6 replaced to a great extent by Poorness.) 

I. 1. The condition of having little or no 
wealth or material possessions ; indigence, destitu- 
tion, want (in various degrees: see Poor a. 1). 

a. ¢117§ Lamb. font, 143 Per scal beon worldwunne, 
wid-uten ponerte. @1z2g Ancr. R. 32 Alle sorie, pet wo & 
pouerte polied. @ 1300 Cursor A. 6073 (Cott.) And qua for 
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pouert [so Fairs, Trin.; Gétl. pouerte] es be-hind. bid. 
17117, | thold pouerd [v. 7. ponert}, pine, and scame. ¢ 3325 
Metr. Hout. 3 Forthl wil | of my pouert, Schau som thing 
that I haf in hert. 2362 Lane. /, PZ. A. 1x. 111 Was no 
pride on bis apparail, ne ao bo. nober [B. vin, 116 ne 
pouerte noyther]. 2423 Jas. | Avugis Q, iii, Foriugit was 
to pouert in exile. 1472-3 Aolls of Parlt, vi. 20/1 Whiche 
afore lyved in povert and 2 ae 1550 Bace dinage Both 
Ch, Dvjh, Hongre, thurst, cold, pouert, care, 

A a spe Sarnun xii. in LE. EP. (1862) 5 In wo and 
pine and pouerte..for asi sigge so hit sal be. 13,. Cursor 
4f, 19058 (Gatt.) Bihald on vs and se And vnderstand vr 
pouertte. 1375 VBarnour Bruce ut. 551 And gret anoyis, 
and powerte [ime pite]. 21430 Chaucer's Alelib. P 598 
iHark MS.) Perfore elepeth Cassidore ponertee [v. rr. 
pouerte, pouert] the moder of ruyne, 1477 Eaxt Rivers 
iCaxtoa) Dicées 33 Pouertie ia surete is better than richesse 
in fere, 1g00-a0 Dunaag Peeves Ixvii. 8 With powertie 
J hald him schent. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 14 b, 
The thre vowes, obedyence, chastite, and wylfull pouerty. 
1533 Lo. Beaners //von xcvi. 312 Ther is no warre but 
it causeth pouerte. 1562 J. Heywoon Prov. §& Epigr. (1869) 
165 Pouertée partth felowship, thats not trewe cuer, Pouertie 
in oes artth felowship never. 1615 W. Lawson Couatry 
Housew. Gard. (1626) 9 Let no man haniag a fit plot plead 
pouerty inthis case. 1798 Mactuus Hoe ut. v. (1806) V1. 
156 Almost all poverty is relative. 1903 Wests, Gaz. 23 Nov, 
PE Mr. Rowntree explains that of the 20,009 fond to be 
iving ‘In poverty’ in York, 13,000 are living in what he calls 
‘secondary pe) *, which is defined as meaning that the 
income of the family ‘ would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of ee physical efficiency, were it aot that some portian 
is absorbed hy other expenditure either useful or wasteful’. 

y- 61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Mycholas) 766 Sir, purte 
me in sic assay Has set, pat na man wil for me Borcht aa 
detoure nopir be. ¢1qz0 Sir Antadace (Camden) xxxiii, 
He..was owte of the cuntray for pourte fledde. 1568 in 
Bannatyne Poems (Aunter. Cl.) 224 Thay passit by with 
handis plett; With purtye fra ] wes ourtane. 1589 PuTTEN- 
Ham Lug, Poesie wi. xi. (Ath) 173 Figures of rahbate.. From 
the middle, as tosay Aarauxter lor parauenture, poorely for 
pouertic, souraigne for soucraigne. 

+b. Formerly alsoin p/Z (Cf. hardships.) rare. 
3533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixy, 224 V° paynes, trauelles, 

and pouertyes that I enduryd. did. exxxt. 482 When } 
remembre the paynes, and dolours, and pouerties, that by 
my catise ye suffer, 1574 R. Scot //of Gard. To Rdr, It 
were better..that Straungers shoulde ennie our prosperities, 
than our Friendes shoulde pittie our ponerties. 

e. fig. In allusion to Malt. v. 3. 

13.. 4. £. Addit, P.C. 13 pay ara happen [ = happy] pat han 
in hert ‘pele 1394 P. P?. Crede 778 Ne Helye ne Austen 
swiche lijf neuer vsed, But in fone of spirit spended her 
tyme, 1720 Wetton Suffer, Sou of God 1. xi. 278 Poverty 
of Spirit is an Abstraction of the Mind from the Mean and 
Despicable Trifles of the World. 

. Personified nnd applied to a person, or persons 
generally, in whom it is exemplified. 

2813 Byron Giaour xi, Alike must Wealth and Poverty 
Pass heedless and unheeding by. 1887 Lowett Democr. 28 
Poverty pays with its person the chief expenses of war, 

stileace and famine. 1890 Fag. Juste. Mag. Christmas 

0. 147 Several loaves..to be distriluted..to whatsoever 
of orthodox poverty the. parish may enclose. 

+2. transf. The poverty: the poo collectively 
orasaclass. (Cf. the Jatiy, the quality.) Obs. 

os ee St. Edaruud i. 1487 Pray for knyhthod.. Pray 
for the lawe..Pray for the plowh, pray for the pouerte. 
€1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath, 1. 731 UMS. Rawlinson) ‘To 
lord & to lady, & to pouert [A/S. Arundel povert] lowe, Full 
foyson was pere, to eueri man. 1537 J. Lonpon ia Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser. t. 11. 80 The multytade of the poverty of 
the Town resortyd thedyr. 2599 Marston Sco. Vidlasie 1. 
iv. 183 If to the Parish pouerty, At his wisht death, be 
dol'd a half-penny. 

II. 3. Deficiency, lack, scantiness, dearil, scar- 
city; smallness of nmount. 

3388 Wretie Prov. vi. 32 He that is avouter schal leese 
his sonle, for the pouert of herte. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Frusb. 
xt. 331 Vf vyne abounde tn leef& haue of fruyt but ponerte. 
1838 Prescott Ferd, § 7s. (1846) HI. xix. 180 Attributable 
+.to the poverty of modern literature at that time. 1895 
H. P. Roainson Men Born Equal 66 The poverty and 
crudity of the available supply of domestic help, 

4. Deficiency in the proper or desired quality ; 
inferiority, paltriness, meanness: = POORNESS 3. 
(In quot. ¢ 1600 = poor or inferior matter.) 

1387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 11, I knewe myn owne 
powert, and schamede. .after so noble spekers..to putte forp 
my bareyn speche. 1597 Bacon Ess. Counters Good & 
Evitity. (Arb) 46 By imputing to all excellencie in com- 
Positions a kind of pouertie or..a casualty or jeopardy. 
€1600 Suaks, Sunn. ciii, Alack, what ponerty my Muse 
brings forth, That haniag such a skope to show her pride, 
The argament all bare is of more worth Than when it hath 
my added praise beside. 1742 Watts /wiprov, Mind tv i. 
$3 The poverty of your anderstanding. 1881 Broapnouse 
Aus. Acoustics 161 The liar quality of tone commonly 
called poverty, as opposed to richness, arises from the upper 
Partials being comparatively too strong for the prime tane. 

3 MacrADvEN in Cougregat. Year Bk. 73 The poverty of 
the parsonage is often reflected in the poverty of the pile. 

6. Want of or deficiency in some property, 
quality, or ingredient ; the condilion of being poorly 
supplied with something ; (of soil, etc.) the condi- 
tiou of yielding little, unproductiveness. 
£3420 Pallad. on Husd, xi. 270 And yf pouerte appere 
in their sellis, That robbeth hem, wel worthi go to helle is. 
1871 Koutledge's Fv. Boy's Ann. May 279 Its desolate 
aspect and its poverty,..although..covered with pines and 
scrub. 3880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. v. The extra- 
ordinary poverty of north and north-eastern Africa in river- 

luciag power, 
+ Poor condition of body; leanness or feebleness 

Tesulling from insnfficient nourishment, or the like. 

Vou. VII. . 
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3523 Lp. Brenres Froiss. i. ceclxxil, 613 Sometyme they 
coulde get a pee for money, so that their horses dyed 
for pouertie and colde. 1523 Frrauern. f/usd. § 69 The 
ewes..wyll not take the ramme at the tite of the yere, for 
pouertye, but goo barreyne. 1629 tr, Hacon's Life § Death 
(1651) (Bes strict Emaciatiag Diet..doth first bring Mea to 

reat Poverty and Leannesse by wasting the Juyces and 

jumonrs of the Body. 1731-3 Minter Gard, Dict, 6 D/1 
The Trees are render'd more vigorous and healthy, scarcely 
ever having aay Moss or other Marks of Poverty. 1889 
River Haccaro Allan's Sie, etc, 284 The ox.. will.. from 
mere maliciousness die of ‘ poverty '. 

+7. Alleged name for a company of pipers. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans fvjb, A Pauuerty of pypers. 

III. 8. attrié. and Coms,, as poverty line; 
poverty-haridened, -smitten (=next), adjs.; also in 
names of plants growing in poor soil, or supposed 
to impoverish the soil, as poverty-grass, (a) 
a N. American grass, Aristida dichotoma; (6) = 
poverty-plant, a small North American henth- 
like shrub, //tdsonia tomentosa (N.O. Cistacew); 
poverty-weed, in I. of Wight, purple cow-wheat, 
Melampyrum arvense, = COW-WHEAT 1, 

1847-78 Hattiwert, Povertyzveed, purple cow-wheat. 
A weed growing in corn, having a fine large flower, yellow, 
pale red, and purple; it is very injurions, and betokens a 
poor, light, stony soil. 1864 Tuoreau So Cod 20 A 
mosslike plant, Hudsonia tomentosa .. called ‘ 
grass’, because it grew where nothing else would. 1884 
Mitcer Planten., Aristida dichotoma, Poverty-grass. aoa 
T. Stevens Yhrough Russia xv. 242 This, among the 
peek Be Boa y moujiks was..not to be expected, nor 
desired. 1899 Westin. Gas. 4 Apr. 10/1 The effect of the 
Bill. has been to bring ta the surface all the poverty-smittea 
old age of the elon all the human wrecks. 1 bid. 
22 Dec. 2/2 West Ham.. contains a huge population of 
workers, niany of whoin are, even in normal times, very little 
above the poverty line. | : 

Po'verty-stri:cken, @. Stricken or afilicted 
with poverty; suffering from poverty; reduced to 
grent poverty; extremely poor or destitute. 

1844 Dickens Afart, Chuz. xv, Badged and ticketed as 
an utterly poverty-stricken man. 1867 TaotLore Chron. 
Barset \. iv..2z7 A wretched poverty-stricken room. 

Ag. 185z H. Rocers £cl. Farth (1853) 44 Hf you profess 
.. the possession of the pure truth, do aot appear to be so 
poverty-stricken as to array your thonghts in the tatters of 
the enst-off Bible. 1865 ‘Tvior Early /fist. Alan. v. 101 
A language so poverty-stricken as the Chinese. 

Po-verty-struck, a. Now rare or Obs. = prec. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Pr. Diary M1. 210 This [Fulda] is ra 
old town,.. poverty-struck by the war, pillaged bythe 
passing enemy, and replete with misery, 1856 DeLamen 
Fl. Gard, (1861) 3 The cypress is a magnificent ornament 
to the gardens of the south of Kuropes..is respectable in 
the south of England: shabby-geateel higher vp the island; 
in the north, miserable and poverty-struck. 

+ Povilion, obs. erron. f. Pavition (sense 12). 

1688 KR. Houme Armoury m. xvi. Roxb.) 60/2 The Povi- 
roe the wide ead of the trumpett. /6/d. 62/1 The Povilion 

arr, 

+ Povin, obs. Sc. var. fown, Pawn, peacock. 

1533 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V1. 97 For the fediag 
of ij crannis and the povias in the castell of Striveling. 

Pow (pou, pau). Se. [A phonetic representative 
of earlier Sc. fo//: see Poot sé.1 Cf. Gael. fod/, 
perh. the immediate source ; and, for phonology, 
bow, knowe, pow, from boll, knoll, poll (head).] 
Local name for ‘A slow-moving rivulet, generall 
in curse lands’; also a small creck where suc 
a rivulet falls into a river or estuary, affording 
a landing-place for boxts, esp. on the Forth ; hence 
a wharf or quay on such a creek, as the Pow of 


Alloa, of Clackmannan (Jamieson). 

(Pow in Sir W. Scott's ed. of Sir Tristram is an error for 
potk, Pork) 

[1483 Found in place-n. Pow/oulis, near Airth, Stirlingsh.] 
1992 Statist. Ace. Scot. 1V. 490 The country is intersected 
in different places by small tracts of water, called pows, 
which move slowly from the N. to the S. side of the carse. 
1993 /bid. WILT. 595 The quay..runs withia the land, and 
forms a pow, or small creek, where the rivulet..falls into 
the river [Forth], 1824 Caledon. Mercury 24 Jan. (Jam. 
A cargo of peats from Ferintosh was ag this week 
at Cambus Pow. 1866 NV. B, Daily Mail, Vhe only inter- 
raptions being an occasional ‘pow ', by which name curiously 
enough the streamlets are known. 

Pow, phonetic repr. of Paauw, S. Afr. bustard. 

189a Datly News 8 Mar. 5/3 Shooting in all two quagga, 
two koodoo,..and a pow,.. an enormous bird, standing 
about 4ft. high, chiefly body. 

Pow, Sc. and north. dial. var. Pout sé. head ; 
Se. f. Putt; obs. f. Poon, svt, Powah, obs. f. 
Powwow. Powair, obs. Sc. f. Power. Pow- 
aix, -ax, obs. Sc. ff. PoLe-ax. 

Powan (pé win, pdwin). Also 8 poan. [A 
Scotch form of Potian, the two fishes being for- 
merly identified.} A species of fresh-water fish, 
Coregonus clupeotdes, found in Loch Lomond in 
Scotland (where locally known also as Luss Her~ 
ving), in Windermere and Ulleswater (where known 
as the Sche//y), in Conningham Mere, and in Bala 
Lake (where called Gwynrad). It belongs to the 
same genus as the Vendace and the Pollan, with 
which it was formerly identified, and is still often 
confused, under the name Freshwater Herring: 
see quots. 1774-7. 

1633 Montrennts Adbridgent, Scots. Chron, N iv b, Loch 
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[Lomond], besides abundance of other fishes, hath a kind of 
fish of the owne, named, Powan, very pleasant to cate. 
2773 Suotietr Auinph. Ci28 Aug., Powans [are]a deticate 
kind of fresh-water berring peculiar to this lake [Loniond). 
1794 Pennant Tour Scot. ut £769 (ed. 3) 225 Besides the 
fish common to the Loch [Lomoad] are Guiniads, called 
here Poans. 1977 — in Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1792) 1. 61 
ulnied “Found 'n Loch-Mabon; called in those parts the 
Vendace and Juvangis 3 and in Loch Lomond, where it is 
called the Poan. [Now specifically distinguished from the 
Vendace of Lochmaben.] 1859 Yaaruce Lvit. Fishes 1. 41 
M., Valeaciennes.. thinks that the powan is not a continenta’ 
species. bid, 417 Although agrecing in the number of fin- 
rays with the pollan of Ireland, this h Lomond fish is at 
once distinguished from it by the peculiar form of its mouth. 
1865 Coucn Srit, Fishes WV. 295. 1896 N. B. Daily Mail 
9 June 5A powan which scaled 1lb 90z and measured rft Gin 
in length—a record size for this species. 

Powar(o (Se.), Poware, obs. ff. Power, Poor. 

+Powart, Sc. corr. fowhead, PoLENEAD, tadpole. 

1633 Fife Witch Trial in Statist. Acc. Scot, (1796) XVII. 
é F 655 She hoped to see the powarts higg in (ts hair. 

owawe, obs. f. Powwow. Powee, obs. f. 
Putse sé) (of the blood). Powch(e, obs. f. 
Povucu. 

Powder (pauda:), s/#.1 Forms: 3-6 poudre, 
4 pudre, puder, 4-6 powdre, (4 -dir, 4-5 -dyr, 
4 -dur), 4-8 pouder, (4-5 -ere, -ur, 4-6 -ir, § 
-ire), 4- powder; also 4-6 pouldre, 5-6 pulder (6 
-dro, S¢. -dir, -dyr), 5-7 poulder (6 Sz. -dar), 
6-7 powlder. 8. 5 pouper, 5-6 (9 Sc.) pouther, 
6-7 (8 Se.)powther. [ME. a. F. pondre (13th c.) 
t—earlier OF, poldre, puldre:—polre (11-12th ¢.) s— 
L. Audver-em (in nom. pr/zis, whence Ht. polve, Sp. 
Polvo, Pr. pols) dust. In 15-16th c. F, usually spelt 
pouldre (/ re-inserted afler L.); so, in 15-17th c. 
Eng., poulder, ete. With fouther ef. Sc. shouther 
= shoulder, also father, mother, gather, hither, 
with 3 for d before -er. 

1. Any solid matier in a state of minute sub- 
division ; the mass of dry impalpable particles or 
granules produced by grinding, crushing, or dis- 
integration of any solid snbstance; dust. (Cf. 


Dust 54! 1, 3.2.) 

¢ “— S. Eng. Leg. 1. 477/532 And brenden al-to poudre 
feor fram euerech toune. a 1300 Cursor At. 6616 (Cott | 
pis golden calf he did to brest to pudre [Gé¢s, poudir] 
13.. Jééd. 20731 {Fairf) Bren hit to powdre. 1390 Gowre 
Conf. 1. 109 He sende, and him to pouldre smot. ¢ 1400 
Mavwoev. (Roxb,) vit. zg He brynnes him self all to powder. 
1490 CAXTON Eneydos xii. 44 The pags anaeres into 
ponlder. 1526 Tinpate A/at?. xxi. 44 He shall grynd him 
to powder [1535 Coverpate to poulder), 1533 Envor 
Cast, LHelthe (1539) 77 b, Fryed or layde on a hurniag hote 
stone, & made in powlder. 1542 Uoatt ras. Apoph. 
111b, I will..crushe thy hedde to powther. /d/d. 26yb, 
Sodainly crummed to dust & pouther. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
i.a1 Vas it nocht brynt ia paldir ande asset 1605 B, Joxson 
Volpone ti, To grinde hem into poulder, 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evaug. T.1.8 Dissected into parts, not beaten into 

uder. 166a J. Davies tr. Olcartns' toy. Ambass. 46 

here is fall of water..so violent, that breaking upon the 
Rocks, it is reduc'd as it were to powder. 1799 G. Sanity 
Laboratory 1, 182 Clear your glass..from the youd that 
may lie apon it. 1853 W. Grecorv /norg. Chem. (ed. a 
226 Peroxide of Nickel..1t is a black powder. 1880 G. 
Mereoitn Tragic Cour, (1881) 183 If there are laws against 
my having my own, to powder with the laws ! 

+b. spec. Earth in the state of dry impalpable 
particles; the dust of the ground, Often in phrases 
denoting a condition of humiliation, or of being 
dead and buried. (Cf. Dusr sd.1 1, 3a, 3c.) Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7080 Vol of be poudre of be erpe. 
a1325 Prose Psalter xliii. [xtiv.] 27 Our soule is lowed in 
pondre, 238% Weir Jod vii a1 Lo, nowe in ponder [1388 
dust) I slepe. — /sa. xlvii. 1 Go doun, sit in der [1388 
ia dust], thou maiden do3ter of Babilon, a 1533 Lo. Brrnrrs 
Ztuon xciii. 297 The sonae lost his lyght by reason of the 
poader that rose vp ia to the ayte. 

+e. The material substance of which the animal 
body is regarded as created or composed, and to 
which it returns when decomposed; also, the 
mouldered remains of a dead body, or the nshes of 
one that is burnt. (Cf. Dost 4.1 3a,b.) Obs. 

a. Cursor BM. 929 (Cott.) Pou aces bot a padre [r.r. 
pouder) plain, To puder sal worth a-gain. 138a Wrcuir 
Gen. iii. 19 For powdre thow art, and into powdre thow shalt 
turne [1388 dust. 1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) 11. 83 Of 
kyng Haralde Poudre Pere gitis halde, 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 
un. viii, 82 Oat of thise asshes and pouldre groweth agaya 
another byrde, 1536 BetLeNDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) I. 194 
Scho departit..to Rome, berand with hir the powder of 
thair fader, in ane goldia poke, 1gs2 Lyxoesay Afonarche 
5170 Thy vyle corruptit carioun Sall,.remane, in pulder 
small, Oa to the Iugement Generall. 

d. Applied to the pollen of flowers, or to the 
spores of Lycopodium. (Cf. Dust sé.! 1c.) 

1 Lister in Ray's Corr. (1848) 124, 1.. at them [Lyco- 
podiums] in a box, and found they shed their powder, of 
themselves, 1857 Henrrey Bot. § 215 The Pollen.. consists 


in almost all cases of a fine powder composed of pus 
vesicles. 1872 Ourven Elem. Bot. 1. i. 8 The fine powder 


is the pollen. 

2. A preparation in a feted 
special use or purpose. ee also 3. 

Le In medicine, ele.; formerly (usually) a corro- 
sive, stimulant, etc. for external applicalion ; in 


later nse, a medicine, or a dose of nee a be 


form of powder, for some 
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taken internally, usually in some liquid or semi- 


liquid vebicle, 

ften named after the inventor or introducer, or from the 
purpose, as Dover's powder, James's powder, Jusvit’s 
powder, PortLano powder, wortn powder, etc. 

1340 Ayenud. 148 Verst he ssel perto do be smeringes and 
be plastres of zuete warningges...Pe poudres efterward and 
precuae of harde wypniminge, 1377 Lanct /. Pd, B. xx, 
357 ‘Che plastres of be persoun and pondres biten to sore, 
a1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 143 A good ne 1827 
Anvrew Brunswyke's Distylt. Waters Aj, With waters 
dystyllyd, all maner of confeccyons, syropes, powders, and 
electuaryes be myxced. 1611 B, Jonson Catsline i. i, Gine 
me some wine, and poulder for my teeth. 1615 Caooxe 
Body of Man 55 We are constrayned to inhibite and 
restrayne the increase with corrasine Linimients and pou!- 
ders. a 1641 Be. Mountacu Ac#s § Afon. iv. (1642) 270 Mari- 
amne had dealt with..his Cup-bearer, to give him a powder 
in his wine, which she said was a Love potion. 1695 tr. 
Colbatch's New Li. Chirurg. Put onl 23 Neither Tincture, 
Solution, nor Ponder. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Mat. (1834) 
1]. 235 Such an one has great Faith in Ward's pill, or James’ 
powder, 178 W. Bucnan Dost Afed, Skee 691 The 
lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, 
as tea or water-gruel. 1865 Mrs. Carivir Left, (1883) ITT. 
265 When I had finished the antifebrile powders. 

b. Inalchemy or magic. /ozder of PROJECTION, 
powder of Sxympatuy : sec these words. 

1386 Cuaucer Can. l'eom. Prol. §& T. 580, 1 hane a 
poudre heer pat coste me deere Shal make al good for it is 
cause of al My konnyng. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. i, You 
must he chiefe? as_if you, onely, had ‘he poulder ta pro- 
iect with? 1663 Grerpten Counsel b viijb, That he doth 
really possess its true (and no imaginary) pouder of pro- 
duction, That of Hermes Trismegistos. 1706 Piutitess. v. 
Projection, The pretended casting of the Powder of the 
Philosopher's Stone into a Crucible of melted Metal, in 
order to change it into Gold or Silver, is call’d Projection, 

tc. Powdered salt, spice, or other condiment, 
for seasoning or preserving food. (Cf. Powprr 
v1, 2.) Also fig. Obs. 

13. « Coer de £. 3070 And soden ful hastely, With powdyr 
and with spysory. ¢1460 J. Russi Bk. Nurture 620 pe 
fische in a dische.. With vineger & powdur (sss vppon. @ 1555 
Latimea in Foxe A. § Af. (1583) 1755/1 Haue I bene..so 
muche, as it were seasoned with the powder of so many: 
experiences? 1565-73 Coorra Thesaurus s.v. Asseruo, 
Sale nel in sale assernare carnes, to kepe meate in ponder. 
1640 C. Harvey Synagogue, Return (1647) 25 He that his 
joyes would keep, Must weep, And in the tare of tears 
And fears, Must pickle them. si be will preserve. 

d. A cosmetic in the form of powder npplied to 
the face or skin; also Hair-powner. 

aiszr Jnewrt On 1 Thess. i7 Wks, UE. 825 Such as are 
hathed or panes with precious ointments or poulders, 
@ 1639 T. Carew Poems (1640) 8 Mor, in pure love, Heaven 
did prepare Those powders to enrich your hair! 1663 
Davenant Siege of Rhodes Wks. (1672) 9 Our Powders and 
our Purls Are now out of fashion. 1758 Jounson édler 
No. § > 11 The hair has lost its powder. 1789 Mrs. Pioz2t 
Journ. France 1, 417, 1 had some grains of marechale 
powder in my hair, 1839 Tuackraay Afajor Gahagan i, 

Ve wore powder in thase days. 1883 Mrs. R. Ritcnte 
Bk, Sibyls i. 6 An oval miniature, belonging to the times of 
powder and of puff. 1897 R.S. Hicuens Londoners (1902) 
8 The footman looked pleased beneath his powder. 
e. With of and the name of the substance. 

t Powder of post : the powder of a worm-eaten post ; also 
used as the type of a neutral and worthless medicine. 

1390 GowrR Conf. 111. 96 A corde.,Whan it with poudre 
is 50 besein Of Sulphre. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 30 
Take powder of galingale, and temper with alle; Powder 
of gyngere and salt also. ¢1440 Dounce ALS. 55 If. 31h, 
Kest ther to a litell powdre of pepyr. 1607 TorseLe /our-/, 
Beasts (1658) 286 ‘he powder of Myrrhe or burnt silk, felt, 
or cloth, or any old post. 1710 J. Crarke Rohanit's Nat. 
PAil. (1729) 1. 139, 1 ordered the Third to put his upon the 
Wheel, and grind it plain..with Powder of Emery. 1769 
WRswLey Wks, (1872) X1V. 258 Beware of swallowing onnce 
after ounce of indigestible powder, though it were powder 
of post. 1808 Bentuam Se. Reform 59 One of the powder- 
of-posts which the Pharnracopaia..is fal of. 1823 J. Bap- 
cock Dom. hse foes Tn a tea-spoonful of honey,.mix 
a drachm of powder of tin. 1845 5S. Juop Margaret (1851) 
11. vil. 10: The grubs of the law have gnawed into us, and 
we are all powder-post. 1860 Miner Event. Chem. (ed. 2) 
II. 639 Powder of algaroth. 

+£ Followed by qualifying words, in names of 
drugs, flavouring powders, etc. Obs. 

Powder marchant, a tart kind of flavouring powder. 
Powder of prelinpingin, Powder pimp a lim pimp, pirn- 
perlin-fimp, powder le pimp, a pretended magical powder 
nsed by con, nrers ; hence allusively, [= F. poudve de per- 
“impinpin (in Richelet 1680 foudre de brelinpinpin).} 

€1386 Cuaucea Pro/, 381 And poudre Marchant tart and 

alyngale. ¢1440 Anc, caokery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 425 

Jour hit wyth saffron, and do therto pouder marchant. 
fbid. 426 Put therto ponder donce. 1534 Nottingham 
Ree. U1. 190 Powder Holand. 1688 Vor Cle? bro Rege 
55 By virtue of their Powder pimp a lim pimp, he is changed 
le into a limited Prince. 1694 Morreux # abelais V. 238 
Masters in the Art of Hocus Pocns's, Legerdemain, and 
Powder of Prelinpinpin [ ¥oseurs de Passe-passe), 1704 Swirt 
7. Tub iv. 97 Peter would put in a certain Quantity of his 
Powder Pimperlim-pimp, after which it never failed of 
Success. 1737 [Morcan] Aforal Philos. 1. 96 This clerical 
Religion is anew Thimble and Button, or a Powder le Pimp. 

= GUNPOWDER 1, 

(1339, xxxii libre de pulvere pro dictis Instrumentis: see 

un sé, 1.] €1384 Cuaucra AH. Fame wt. 554 As swifte as 
pelet ont of gonne Whan fire is in the pondreronne. a 1460 
Gregory's Chron. in Colt. Citizen L. (Camden) 118 Schottys, 
powder, gonnys. a 1548 Hawn Chron, Hen. VF 141 b, 
Poulder failed in the fortresse. 1570 in Safir. Poems 
Reform.x, 88 Bothwelt with pnider blew him in the air. 

+ 1627 Carr, Suiti Seaman's Grant, xiv. 68 Fined corned 
Powder for hand Guns, 1795 Netsox in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 


| gunpowder; powder gas, the gas evolved in the -| 
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IL. 19, } have sent Officers and Men to get the powder out | 
of the Censenr. 1818 Scorr &r. Laman. xxvi, And for the 
ponther, l e’en changed it, as occasion served,..for gin and 
brandy. 1818-25 Percussion powder [see Pracussion 5}. 
1got Scotsman 14 Mar. 7/3 The Explosives Committee... 
are now desirous of obtaining all the information..abont 
the new powders that are being bronght ont by inventors. 

b. Powder and shot, the matériel expended in 
warfare; hence, the cost or effort expended for | 
some result ; food for powder: see Foon sb. 1d; the 


smell of powder, actual experience of fighting; etc. 
1579 Gasson Sch. Aduse, Apol. (Arb.) 7g When | spare 
not to greete them with ponlder and shot, answeares mee 
againe with a false fire. 1604 Hienon IWks. 1. 484 [To] 
spend all their powder and shot to the beating downe of 
that, which J hope they shal nener bee able ta onerthrow. 
1620 SANDERSON Serwi, 1. 160 You..imagine that all His 
threatnings are but ‘bruta fulmina’, empty cracks and 
vowder without shot. 1776 Foote Bankrupt u. Wks. 17 
1, 115 Meagre mechanics, fellows not worth powder an 
shot. 1786 Burns Larnest fy aud Prayer Postscr. iii, 
Vheir gun’s a burden on their shonther ; They downa bide 
the stink o' powther. 1809 Matin Gil Blast. x. P2 AN 
novice, not yet accustomed to the smell of powder. 1845 | 
Disraru Syéi/ 1. iv, ‘1 have great faith in your canvass- | 
ing,.. but still, at the same time, the powder and shot——" | 
Are essential’, said Lady Marney, ‘I know it, in these 
corrupt days’. . 2 
+4. Her. (pi.) Spots or minor charges with | 
which the field is ‘ powdered’ (see PownER v.! 4). 
1gs62 Lricu Avenorte 131 The sixth doublyng is called 
Pean, whiche is the field Sable, and the ponders Or. . | 
5. atirib. and Cour. a. General Combs. (chiefly | 
in sense 3), as attrib., fowder-darrel, -canister, 
-dusi, -maker, -measure, -smoke; instrumental, as 
powder-hlack, -charged, -grey, -laden,-like,-marked, | 
-pocked, -scorched, -stained, -tinged adjs. | 
1769 *Powder-barrel [see Powner-aac]. 1863 Dicry | 
Federal St, VW. 12 Children play with lucifersmatches 
amongst powder-barrels, 1857 Tuoansurv Songs Cavaliers 
§& Koundh, 20 *Powder-black, bleeding lads, hungry and 
torn, 1889 Pail Mali G. 16 Jan. 7/3 ‘The cost and weight | 
of guns to fire such “powder-charged shells would be so 
enormous. 1563 Hyt. Ar? Garden. (1593) 71 They will 
spring in any gronnd, and bee nurished in fine earth like to 
“ponder dust. 1got Daily Chron. 7 Sept. 8/3 *Powder- 
grey and thistle-purple sackcloth are two of his present 
lures, 1824 Sia J. Sincratr Syst. Husd. Scot. 1. 178 The 
land in a *powder-like state. 15799 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. II. 205 Quheill makaris, smythis, and *powder 
makaris. 1711 Lond, Gas. No. 4829/4 Henry Bosseville of 
Hounslow,..Powder-maker, 1892 rere Breech-Loader 
176 Adjust the *powder measure, put the powder into a 
basin, take up a fall measnre. 1857 THornevry Sones 
Cavaliers 19 Jenkin was *powder-scorched, black asa Turk. 
1899 Crockrtt Ait Aennedy 321 ‘Vhe befizzled, *powder- 
tinged attendant. 

b. Special Combs.: +powder-beater,a pounder | 
of spices, etc. (sce sense 2¢); powder beof, 
powdered or salted beef; powder-blower (sce | 
quot.); powder-cart, a covered cart for carrying 
gunpowder for artillery; powder-chamber, (a) 
the cavity in a gun which contains the charge of 
powder; (4) an underground chamber in which 
gunpowder and bombs are stored; +powder-corn, | 
a grain of gunpowder; powder division, a divi- 
sion of the crew of a man-of-war detailed to snpply 
ammunition during action; +powder ermine, 
?the white fur of the ermine ‘powdered’ with 
black spots (cf. Erstinx sd, 2, 4,and PowDER z. 5); | 
powder-flag, the red flag carried by a powder-hoy, | 
or hoisted on a ship when taking in or discharging 


explosion of gunpowder; powder-gun, (2) = 
powder-blower, IN8ECT-gun; (6) a gun in which 
gunpowder is used, as distinguished from an air- 
gun; powder-hose, a fuse fer firing a mine, 
consisting of a tube of strong linen filled with | 
a combnstible; powder-house, a building for | 
storing gunpowder; powder-hoy (see quot.); | 
+powder-instrument, a firearm; powder- | 
knife, a blunt knife formerly used to scrape off | 
hair-powder from the skin; powder-lime, lime in 
the state of powder, powdered lime; powder- 

magazine, a place where gunpowder is stored in 

a fort or on board ship: = Macazine sé, 2b; | 
powder-mill, a mill for making gunpowder ; | 
powder-mine, a mine (MINE sé, 3) filled with 
gunpowder; powder-paper, paper ‘impregnated 
with chlorate and other salts of potnssium, 
powdered charcoal, and a little starch, nsed as 
a substitute for gunpowder; powder-plot (now 
rare), the GuNPownER Plot; so powder-plotter, 
powder-plotting a.; + powder-poke = PowDER- 
BAG; powder-post = powder of post (see 2€); 
powder-pot = FIRE-roT a; powder-prover, an 
apparatus for measurifig the explosive force of 
gunpowder, an épronvette ; powder-room, a room 
on board ship in which the gunpowder is stored, 
the powder-magazine in a ship; powder-scuttle, 
a small opening in the deck of a ship for con- 
veying gunpowder from the powder-room; pow- 
der-shoot, ‘a canvas tube for conveying emply 
powder-boxes from the gun-deck of a ship to 
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a lower deck” (Cent. Dict.); +powder-shop, 
a shop for the sale of hair-powder and other 
cosmetics, a perfumer’s shop ; powder-spot, a spot 
on the skin produced hy gunpowder (ef. guspowder 
spot sv. GUNPOWDER 4); powder sugar, sugar 
in the form of powder, powdered or crushed sugar; 
bence +powder-sugar 7 (obs. nonce-wd.), to 
sprinkle with powder sugar (or some similar 
substance); powder-tax, a tax upon hair-powder ; 
+ powder-traitor, one of the conspirators in the 
‘powder-treason’; + powder-treason (= gy- 
powder treason), the Gunpowder Plot; powder- 
trier = powder-prover. Also PowDER-BAG, ete. 
1485 in Flouseh. Ord. (1790) 20% Th’office of the Spicery.. 
Alexandre Rowton, Yoman *Pouderbeter. 1601 /é/d. 295 
‘The Yeoman powder-heater hath for his fees, all the bagges 
and boxes,.. and all the barrells once emptied. 1606 Wily 
Seguiled in Hazl. Dedsley 1X. 291 My *powder-beef-slave, 
Tl have a rump of beef for thee. a1660 Contemp. Hist, 
fret. (Ie. Archaol. Soc.) I. 110 A world of carts and wagonns, 
loaden_ with powder-beefe. 1875 Knicnr Dict. Mech, 
“Pouder-dlower, an instrament for blowing powder on to 
plants or into crevices infested by insects. 1884 /did. Supp., 
Powder Blower, (Surgical) An instrument for blowing a 
perce npona part. 1848 LowRin Siglow 2. Ser. 1. vit. v, 
Aue civiyzation does git forrid Sometimes upon a *powder- 
cart, 1899 T. S. Batpock Cromwell as Soldier 92 A passing 
powder-cart blew np. 1890 W. J. Goapox Foundry 18 The 
*powder-chamber will .. hold a charge of g00lb. © /éfd. 23 « 
In all breechloaders. .the powder-chamber is larger than the 
bore of the gun. 1610 B. Jonson Adch, 1. i, Your com. 
plexion..Stnck full of black, and melancholiqne wormes, 
like “ponlder-cornes, shot, at th‘ artillerie-yard. 1534 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 207 A mantell for our 
lady of cloth of tysseu purfild aboute wt *powther armyn. 
IT WriotnesLey Chron. (Camden) I, 45 A robe of crimson 
velvett furred with pondre ermyns. 1872 Parate Hist, 
Flag (1880) 676 A*Powder Flag—A plain red flag hoisted 
at the fore, denoting tbe vessel 1s taking in or discharging 
powder. 1890 W. 5. Gorpon Foundry 21 To prevent the 
escape of *powder gas an elastic steel cap is fitted on the 
front of the breech-screw, 1890 Cent. Dict., *Powder-gun, 
an instrument for diffusing insect-powder. 1832 SovTHEey 
flist. Penins. War VV. 420 A.communication [was] formed 
to them with *powder hoses placed between tiles. 1834-47 
J. S. Macautay eld Fortif. (1851) 199 Two powder-hoses 
Hs hes placed within 18 inches of one another, if covered 
with earth, and produce separate explosions, 1774 Chron. 
in Aun. Reg. 157/2 A party of troops..took possession of 
the powder in the *powder house. 1867 Smyru Sailor's 
Word-bh., * Pouder-hay,an ordnance vessel expressly fitted 
toconvey powder froin the land magazine toa ship; it invari- 
ably carries a red distingnishing flag. 1613 Witnre Abuses 
Strift wiv. Sivh, The Law, that now prevents, And bars the 
vse of *ponder Instruments. 1806-7 J. BrarsForp Misertes 
flum, Life (ed. 7) 243 Using a *powder-knife which has so 
broad an edge that it grounds the powder into yonr skin. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 185, 1,.tried a quantity of 
“powder-lime that had fallen from a stone imperfectly burnt. 
1769 “Powder magazine [see Powner-sac), 1864 Bowen 
Logic ix. 311 To remove a lighted match from its dangerous 
Proximity to a powder-magazine. 1650 R. SrTapyLTon 
Strada's Low C. Warres vu. 40 These * Powder- Milles nsed 
to be distant from Townes, 1856 Enrason Lng, Traits, 
Yimes Wks. (Bohn) 11, 118 We walked with some circum: 
spection, as if we were entering a powder-mill. ¢16az 
Forn, etc, Witch Edmonton v. i, Like a swift *Powder- 
Mine beneath the world, Up would 1 blow it. 1884 Knicut 
“ict. Mech, Supp., * Powder Paper, a substitute for gun- 
powder, invented in England...It is 5-16 stronger than 
gunpowder. 1616 B. Jonson Efferams xcii, Of the *poulder- 
plot, they will talke yet. 1687-8 in Swayne Sarunt Church 
Ace. (1896) 348, 5% Nov. being Powder Plott. _1837 
Caarxte Fr. Rev. I. v. viii, Levelled Cannon, Guy-Fanx 
powder-plots (for that too was spoken of), 1614 Jackson 
Creed ut. xxxii. § 3 If *powder-plotters, or publique Assasi- 
nates may be dignified with titles of Saints. 1653 Baxrer 
Wore. Petit. Def. 34 *Powder Plotting Papists. 1533 Ace. 
itteed Pa Scor. Wi ise Item, deliverit to thame lguacet 
vj *puider pokis. 1538 /é/a. VII. 112 For polder pokis o' 
violat tolay amang the Kingis claithis. 1638 Sia ‘I. Harerer 
Trav. (ed. 2) 116 The Portugalls..throwing on them such 
and so many Granadoes and burning fire-balls, *powder- 
pots, and scalding Lead. 1875 Kmicut Diet. Mech., *Pow- 
der-prover, Sce Ballistic Pendulum; Eprouvette. 1617 
Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii 13 It is..very dangerous 
lying oner the *Powder-roome. 1855 Macauray é/ 1st. Eng. 
xvitL 1V. 239 Now and then a lond explosion announced 
that the flames had reached a powder room. 1687 T. Brown 
Lib. of Conse. in Dk. Buckhnz’s Wks. (1705) U1. 129 You 
think my Tradea Nuisance, l like it better, than a *Powder- 
Shop. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5957/3 A blue *Powder-Spot 
under his Left Eye. 1624 4dthorp ATS. p. lvi. in Simpkinson 
Washing tons (1860) App., *Powther sngar 2 barrels. 1707 
Curios. in Husé, § Gard, 103 The Juices taken from Sugar- 
Canes are thicken‘d, to make Powder-Sngar. _ 1654 GayTox 
Pleas. Notes m. iii. 84 She *powder-sugar'd it witb a little 
burnt Allum. 1794 J. Mosra (?##/e) The Meal Tub Plot; or, 
Remarks on the *Powder Tax, by a Barber. 1861 THoRrn- 


| avav Turner (1862) 1. 163 The powder-tax that the Tories 


imposed in 179 drove out wigs, 1614 Svivester Pari. 
Vertues Roya ‘i Wks. (Grosart) 1f. 123 An Act against King- 
Killers, *Powder-Traitors, and their Abetters. 1733 T. Cox 
Magna Brit, V1. 228/2 His Zeal in a ing .. the 
Powder Traitors. 1607 Hieron fi’és. 1. 442 An enident 
instant whereof we have had in the *powder-treason; a 
denice, which a man wontd thinke the diuell himselfe should 
he ashamed to father, 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. iv. 57 The 
powder-treason ..struck a panic into James I. which operated 
in different ways. 1667 Sia R. Moaay in PAtt, Trans. IL. 
476 The Strength of the Powder must be examin‘d by a 
*Powder-Tryer. 1781 Tuompson 73d. LX XI. 298 All the 
epronvettes, or powder-triers, in common use are defective. 


Powder, 54.2 Oés.exe. dial, Also 7 pouder, 
9 dial, pooder. [Origin unascertained. Identity 
with Powprr! is, from the sense, improbable ; 
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the phonology separates it from PorueR.J An 
impetus, a rush; force, impetuosity. Chiefly in phr. 
with (dial. at, tt) a powder, impetuously, violently. 
¢ 1600 Club Law (1907) ut. iv. 1295 Ue sett you in with 
npowder. (Stage direction} Ace 7 
Seruion ‘a newest Fashion (1877) 39 If 1 might have my 
will itt should goe downe with a pouder. 
Pisgah v. v. 151 Jordan ..comes down with a pow- 
der, aud at set times overflowes all his bankes. 1663 
Watuatiouse Comm, Fortescue 515 Then in came the 
French, with 2 powder as we say, and everything was done 
and said @ fa tmode de France. 1678 Buttex Hud. ui 
1055 When th' heard a byes) at the Gate, Laid on ia 
hast with such a powder, The blows grew louder still and 
louder. ¢1780 in S. Gilpin 48 (Cumbld.) (1866) 275 
Heameset he ina powder. 1878 Cuaderid. Gloss., Pooder, 
hurry: Off he went in sic a pooder. 1898 B, Kirxay 
Lakeland Words 3.v., He was gaauat a tremendous pouder. 

Powder, v.! Forms: see Powper sd. [a. 
F. poudre-r to cover with powder (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. foudre: see Powver 56.4 In some 
senses, prob. immediately from the Eng. sb.] 

I. To sprinkle or treat with powder, or some- 
thing in the state of powder, 

+1. érans. To sprinkle (food) with a condiment 
of powdery nature; to season, spice. Ods. 
€1305 Land en canal lenerokes .. Lizip adun to 
manis mup.. Pudrid wip gilofre and cancel.  aa1qqo Sir 
Degrev, 1402 Seththe sche brov3t hom in haste, Ploverys 
poudrydin paste. oe 

+b. fg. To mix with some qualifying or modify- 
ing ingredient; to ‘season’; to ‘alloy’. Ods. 
a 1300 Sarmua vii. in E. E. P, (1862) 2 Pi felle wip-oute 
nis bot a sakke ipudrid ful iti drit and ding. ¢1380 
Wyettr Serm, Sel. Wks, 1.58 All pis speche is poudrid with 
gabbinge. 1534 Tinnace Col, iv. 6 Let youre speache be 
all wayes well favoured and be powdred with salt. a a 
Sionzy 4 readic (1622) 270 [ramed to him a very thankefull 
Eeeee oc areE tt wit some hope-giuing phrases. a 166 
Futter Worthies, Berks. (1662) 98 owdering their lives 
with improbable passages, to the great prejudice of truth, 
1790 Burke Fr. Kev, Wks. V. 140 ‘The opiate potion of 
ainnesty, powdered with all the ingredients of scorn. 

2. To sprinkle the flesh of animals with salt or 

powdered spice, esp. for preserving; to salt; to 
‘corn’; to cure, ? Ods. exc. cial. 
..3389 Durham Ace. Kolls (Surtees) 49 (n ij salmon poudrt, 
ijs. xd. a 1483 Lider Niger in Househ. Ord. (1799) 46 In 
beef daily or moton, fresh, or elles all poudred is more 
availe, sd. 1542 Boorpe Dyctary xvi. (1870) 271 Olde 
heefe. .moderatly powderyd, that the groose blode by salte 
may be exhaustyd. 1553 Eurn Freat. Mewe Ind, (Arb.) 37 
Inuoluinge with cereclothe and pouderinge with spyces the 
body. 355 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1, vi. 98 Thei 
pore them [Locustes] with salte, and..liue by aone other 
oode. 1577 B. Goocu éleresbach's Hush ut, (1586) 153 The 
Tubbes that you poulder in, must bee such as haue had 
Oyle in, a1661 Futven Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 194 
Imploying a power of poor people .. in Powderiag, and 
Drying thein (Pilchards). 1715 Prior Doven-Had? 79 She 
Bersted red veal, and she powder'd lean beef. c 138: Irs. 
Suerwooo in ffoudston Tracts \L. No. 81. 4 My good 
girl, ..just powder me that ham, or dish me those turnips. 


+b. fig. To preserve, keep, store #9. Obs, 

1614 R. Taior Hog Hath Lost Pearls. 1. Biij, If you 
haue powdred vp my plot in your sconce, you may home 
sir, 1654 Futter Swe Serm,. a7 All Spirituall Meat is 
not..for our present spending und feeding thereon, but (as 
good Husbands) we are to powder up some for the time to 
come. 1660 Ir. Ampratdus' Treat, conc. Relig. wt. vic 434 
That horrible Leviathan which is powder'd up | know not 
where against the manifestation of the Messias. 

8. To sprinkle powder upon; to besprinkle or 
cover with or as witk some powdery substance. (In 
first quot., to sprinkle with dust.) 

61350 Story of Holy Rood 117 in Leg. Rood (1871) 65 Puu 
sl Pail cand aiid ponte pe, And ry Sod haue mercy 
on me. c1440 Promp. Parv. 411/1 Powderyd wythe 
oc fPulverisatus. 1563 Hvut Art Garden, (1593) 31 

Which lightly couer or poulder with earth in that place 
where they most swarm, 1667 Mitton 2. LZ. vii. 581 The 
Galaxie, that Milkie way Which nightly as a circling Zone 
thou seest Pouderd with Starrs. 1883 Symonus /¢ad, By- 
says i. 1 matt powdered with light snow. 1899 4//bué?'s 
Syst. Med. VIII. 870 It is a g lao after washing the 
feet 1o powder them.. with boric =i 

b, To apply powder to (the hair, etc.) as 
a cosmetic. Also with the person as obj.; also 
absol. or intr. for ref. 

393 [see PowovertxG vd¢. sb. 1]. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. 
hi ont, 2. i, Still to be pou'dred, still perfum’d. © 1633 Foro 
Love's Sacr. it. i, She shall no oftener powder her hair, 
surfell her cheeks, cleanse her teeth. 1711 Stzr.e Spect. 
No. 2?2 He bas his shoes rubb'd and his Perriwig pow- 
der'd atthe Barber's, 31810 Splendid Follies 1. 10 Edward 
and William were scrubbing and powdering to mount behind. 
1870 Dicxexs £. Drood ili,*A red nose..sbe can alwa 
powder it’. ‘She would scora to powder it’, says Edwin, 
1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 5 [One] who was not highly 
touged and powdered. 

¢. To whiten (a fabric) by application of some 
white powdered substance. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Lace which has rp 

wdered by being placed in a packet of white 


ellow is 
ead and 
en, 


it 

4. Iu heraldry and decorative art: To strew with 
@ multitude of (isolated) small objects or figures 
of the same kind ; to ornament with spots or small 
devices scattered over the surface; to sprinkle or 
Spangle (a surface, etc.) with. Also fig. Usually 
in pa. pple. 


Us hint) P1640 New | 


16g0 Futren | 


| 
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ay Test. Christi 2a1 (Vernon MS.) in Werrig’s Archiv 
LXXIEX. 432 A cote-armour I bar wip me... Pondret 
wip fyue rones rede. ¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxh,) 5680 ‘The 
champe of the feld was goules, ‘Thik y-poudred with smale 
foules. 1490 Caxton Lneydes xv. 54 The erthe taketh x 
newe cote..of fyn gras, powdred with floures of a hundred 
thousande maners of colours. 1536 A'egr. Riches in Anti. 
Sarisb, re) re Many copes, powdered with Lyons 
Ostrages ‘Troifoils, Fluwer do Luces and dyvers Armes, in 
nutaber sixteen. xg80 Hottvsann Freas. Fr. Fong, Vx 
Chamarre broché de pourpre, a garment poudred with 
Uurple studdes, 161s Drayton Poly-old. xv. 164 Nature.. 


ho seemes in that her pearle [the daisy] so greatly to | 


delight That cuery Plaine therewith she powdreth to beholde. 
1717 Bexxetey Jour ftaly a1 Muy, Delicious vineyards, 
gardens, &c., powdered with little white houses. 1766 Extick 
Londox 1V. 415 Gold shoes powdered witb Is, 1883 
Hare in Gd. Words Mar. 180 Soon the whole country 
becontes powdered with ruins, . 

b. With the decorative objects as subject. 

1867 ‘Quina’ C. Castlemaine (1879) 17 Daisies powderin 

the turf sodden with human ee ad . 

II. 5. To baad or scatter like powder; to 
strew here and there in a multitude of minute 
particles; to disperse here and there upon a sur- 
face, as a number of small ornamental figures 


repeated. Usually in pa. oe (Correlative to 4.) 

13.. LE, Allit. P. A. 44 Gilofre, gyngure & gromylyoun, 
And pyonys powdered ay betwene. 1493 ct 1 Rich. ff], 
c.8 Preamble, Vhe Sellers of such course Clothes ..usen for 
to powder and cast Flokkys of fynner Cloth upon the same. 
1513 Douctas -£neis xu, ii, 40 Or quhar the schene lilleis 
in ony steid War pulderit wyth the vermel rosis reid. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire iw. (1892) 40 As for the Irishmen they 
are soe powdred among the [nhahitannts.. that in cuerye 
village you shall find the thirde, fourth, or fift housholder an 
Irishman. 1744 J. Paterson Cons, Milton's P. L. 374 
Prodigious clusters of small stars,.. poudered or cast close 
together, as it were dust sprinkled upon a floor. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s v., To powder violets on a silk ground. 

TIL. To reduce or fall down to powder. 

6. To reduce to powder; fo pulverize. 

1§.. in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 223 Lett all these 
be pouldered small, and cersed [sifted] fyaely. 1605 Tima 
Quersit.1. vii_ 33 The which pouldred he prescribeth to he 
taken in areale egy. 1918 Quincy Compl. Disp. 11 In the 
powdering such things as jel {pecucuanha, and the like. 
1862 Stantey Yew. CA. (1877) I. iv. 74 The vast enclosure of 
its brick walls..now almost powdered into dust. 

7. intr. Yo fall to powder, become palverized. 

1846 Worcester, Powder, von. to fall to dust. 1864 
Weaster, Voudcr, v.i.,..to become like powder; as, some 


salts saws easily. Y 
IV. +8. ¢rans. To charge with gunpowder; cf. 
PowDERED 5. Obs. rare. 


1643 Public Confider 8 Nut with..powdering our guns. 

Powder, w.* colloy. and dial. [f. Powprn 
56,2] intr. To rush; to hurry with impetuosity 
and rushing speed: said esp. of a rider. 

1638 Quarters Div. Faucies 1. Ixvii, Zacheus climh'd the 
Tree: But O how fast,..(when Our Saviour called) he 
powder'd down agen! ¢1645 T. Tutty Stege of Carlisle 
(184u) 33 About 800 horse..come powdering towards the 
Cowes so fast. 1684 Orway Afheisé m. i, The Dice 

wd'ring out of the Box. 1694 R. L'Estrance Fadles 3 

own comes a kite powdering upon then in the interim, 
and gobbles up both together. 1 Mar. Epceworts 
Enaui vi, You'll take four {horses)..and you'll see how we'll 
powder along. 1857 Tnornaury Songs Cavaliers & Ronndh, 
115 And powdering fast, the men and horses Thundering 
swept dowa Frampton Hill. 1895 A. Foaues Ment. of War 
& Peace i.13 All Belgrade, feverish for further news, rushed 
out into the street as I powdered along. 

b. éransf. and fig. 

a17y%q Noatn Lives (1826) Wl. 47 Vhe refusal came 
powdering from him by wholesale. 1838 Dickexs Wich. 
Wick, xxxix, ‘1 think I see ‘un now, a powderin’ awa‘ at the 


thin bread an’ hutther '. 
u'darah’l), @. rare. [f. 


Powderable ( 
PowbER 2,1 + -ABLE.} Capable of being powdered: 


i.e. a. of being reduced to powder; friable, 
pulverizable; +b. of being salted or preserved (o4s.). 

1646 Siz T. Browxe Pseud. Ep. wv xxiii. (1686) 132 Nor 
do they become friableor easly powderable by Philosophical 
Calcination. 1766 Extick Loudon (1776) 1.243 Cora, wine, 
powderable wares, fish. ; 

+ Pow'deral, a. Oés. rare—*. [irreg. f. Pow- 
DER 56.1 +-au.] Of the nature of powder; 
powdery, pulverulent. 

166s J. Cuanotes Vax Heluont’s Oriat. 52 No pulverous 
or powderall co-mixture doth tend to generation. 

Pow-der-bag. A bag for holding powder: 
ta. ?for powdered salt or spices. Obs. b. for 


carrying gunpowder. ¢. for hair-powder. : 
1393-3 Ear! Derby's Exp. (Camden) 152 Super officio 
salsarie..pro j pare powder-baggs, iiijd. 1§43 dec. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. V1, 160 To ilj careage hors to cary the 
astanis, pulder baggls, and utbirnecessaris. 1769 FALCONER 
Dice. Marine (789) dj, Cartridges..may be kept ia the 
powder magazine.., in the empty powder-barrels and 
owder-bags, 1807 Souruey Espriella’s Lett, (1808) 1. 7 
the man who cleans boots is running in one direction, the 
barber with his powder-bag in another, 1867 Sotyvtn Sailor's 
Word-bk., Powder-bags, leatbern bags containing from 20 
to go Ibs. of powder; substituted for petards at the instance 
of lord Cochrane, as being more easily placed. 
Pow:der-blue-, sb. anda. (Powprr sé.l 1.] 
1, sé. Powdered smalt, esp. for use in the laundry. 
1 Lond. Gas, No. 4319/3 Out of the Prize, Name 
unknown, Smalt or Powder-Blaoe. 1741 Compd. Fas.-Piece 
1. li, 194 Powder-blue, mix'd with the Saffroa water, makes 
aGreen. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1. 15 Great quantities of 
Smalt imported. .are used under the name of Powder blue, 


| 


POWDERED. 


in washing linen. 1883 J. Bapcock Doms. Aattsem. 151 A 
sinall quantity of fino puwder-blue is sometimes added. 
2. adj. Having the deep blue colour of small. 


b. 56. A name for this colour. 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 3/3 A gown of powder-blue 
serge. 1895 Ciive Hotraxn Jaf. Wife (ed. 11) 121 A 
dressing-gown robe of blue linen, with wide sleeves and an 
o6f of powder-blue inuslin. 1896 IVes¢s. Gas. 18 Sept. 3/2 
That melton cloth boasting a whitish surface that is very 
happy in powder blue, greens, and dark purples. 

Pow'der-box. A box for holding powder. 
ta. A box for powdered spice or salt. Os. b. 
A box for carrying or containing gunpowder. 
o. A box for loilet-powder, usually also containing 
a powder-puff. d. A box with small holes in the 
lid, for sprinkling powder or sand upon writing tu 
prevent blotting ; a pounce-box. 

1403 Nottingham Rec. Ul. 20, j. poudrebox. 142gin £. EZ. 
iVelis (1882) 57 Powderbox and salers of siluere. 1679 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1452/4 Two silver Powder-boxes with a large 
buckle engraved on the lid of them. 1704 Steeve Lying 
Lover in. i. 34 Betty, bring the Powder Box to your 
Lady. 713 Gay Fan 129 There stands the ‘Toilette.. 
‘The patch, the powder-box, pulville, perfumes. 

Pow'der-boy. A boy employed on board ship 
fo carry gunpowder from the powder-room to the 
guns; a ‘ powder-monkey’. 

1805 in Polwhele 7rad. § Recoll. (1826) II. 577, 1 acted 
both in the capacity of a commanding officer, mate, miidship- 
man, small-arm-man, and powder-boy. 18s9 Maxrvat /. 
Afitdmay iii, The powder-boys, each with his box full, 
seated on it. : 

Pow-der-chest. a. A chest for holding gun- 
powder. b. A kind of petard charged with 
gunpowder, scrap iron, old nails, ete., fastened Lo 
the deck of a sbip to be discharged at a boarding 


enemy. 

1669 Stursy dfariner's Alag. v. xiii, 86 How to make 
Powder-Chests. 1753 Hanway Frav. 1. 1. xxvi. 167 Our 
danger was the greater, as the fire was about rhe powder- 
chest. 1875 in Kntcut Dict. Mech. 


Pow-der-downn, [f. Pownen 4.1 + Dows 54.2, 
rendering Ger. fucder-dunen or staub-dunen (pl.), 
lit. powder-downs (i.e. down-plumules, ‘down’), 
introduced 1840 by Nitesch (Plerylographte vit).] 

Name for peculiar down-feathers or plumules, 
found in various birds in definite tracts or patches : 
so called from the blaish-white powdery or seurfy 
substance into which they disintegrate; by Coues 
called pulviplumes, (Sometimes, less correctly, 
applied to the powder or scurf.) Also as/rié., 
as in fouder-dowsn feathers, powder-down patch or 


tract, a patch of powder-duwns. 

1861 A. D. Bartiett in Proc. Zou. Soc. 131 This has led 
me to the discovery of two remarkable powder-down patches. 
1867 P. L. Schater tr. Mitesch's Pterylogr. vii, 38 The 
powder-down-feathers are intruded among the lateral feathers 
of the great saddle of the spinal tract. 1894 Newton Dict. 
Airds 242 The ‘ Downs‘ are almost always concealed by the 
Contour-feathers, and are smaller, more fluffy, and more 
oumerous...A peculiarly modified kind are the Powder- 
downs. /bid. 738 Pewder-downs are so called from the 
powder produced by the continuous disintegration of the 
numerous brush-like barhs and barbules, into which the 
barre) is constantly splitting as it grows without forming 
a principal shaft. 


Powdered (paa-dord), pf/. a. [f. Pownerv.!] 
+1. Of food: Sprinkled or seasoned with salt or 


spice. Also fig. ‘Seasoned’. Ods. ; 

563 B. Goose Fgtogs, etc. (Arb.) 83 Our sighes, and 
nonteed sobs with tears. 1587 R. Baynes in Turberv. 
Frag. F. To Rdr., Poets pens.. Whose powdred saues are 
mixt, with pleasure, and delight. 158 R. Haavey ?/. 
Pere. Reason.. began this motherly, and well powdered 
tale. 

2. Salted, pickled, or spiced for future use; 
preserved ; cured ; corned. ? Ods. exc, dial, 

1409 Durham Acc. Rolls Surtees) 53 1a xvj powdret fish 
empt. xs. c1460 J. Russet, Bh. Nurture 533 Mustard is 
meete for brawne, beef, or powdred motouv. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 52/2 By ecatinge of pouldred 
or saulted meate. 1667 Denuam Direct. Paint, 1. ix, Our 
of the very Beer, they sell the Malt; Powder of Powder, 
from powder'd Beef the Salt. 1736 Carte Ornronde U1. 322 
Powdered beef and pork imported from Ireland. 18:8 
Scorr Br. Lamm. xxvi, Lord Allan, rest his saul, used to 
like a pouthered guse. 

+b. éransf.: cf. PowDERING-TUn 2. Obs. 

1603 SHaxs. Afeas. for Af. iu, ii. 62 Shee hath eaten vp 
all her beefe, and she is ber selfe in the tub...Ever your 
fresh Whore, and your pouder'd Bawd. 

8. Decorated with a multitude of spots or small 


figures scattered over the surface; spangled, 

e1qz0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 266 A mantell..Of blak 
sylke, purfytyd with porta hermyne. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 
ut. ii. a5 On his shield.. He bore a crowned little Ermelin, 
That deckt the azure field with her fayre pouldred skin. 
1864 Boutauy Mer, fist. & Pop. ii, (ed. 3) 13 Powdered ot 
Poudrée is substituted for Semdée. r 

b. Zool. Marked with numerous miaute dots or 
spots closely placed, as if dusted over with powder, 
Said esp. of moths. : 

183s J. Rania Conspect. Butterf. & Moths 57 The os 
dered Quaker (Oréhosta spfarsa). ibid. 62 The Powde e 
Rostic (Ci ‘rina superster) {bid. 89 The Powder 
Wainscot (Srntyra ei lg TT Nel .» first pair hoary, 

rinkled with minute spots. “ 
"4. Of the hair or skin : Dressed wmv ee as 

-2 


POWDERER. 


a cosmetic. Also said of the person. 
parasynthelic combinatton. 

1655 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) ae A dresse, of powdered 
hayre. 1716 Gay Trivia 1. 127 The owder'd footman.. 
Beneath his flapping Hat secures his Hair, 1848 Dickexs 
Donibey vii, The greater part of the furniture was of the 
powdered-head and pig-tail period. did, XXxxvill, The 
powdered-headed ancestor. 1863 ‘Ou1Da ' Held in Bondage 
(1870) 10 The powdered servant who opened the door. — 

+5. [Pf PowdER 56.1 3 +-ED%.] Charged with, 
or fired by, gunpowder. Also ae Obs. rare. 

1575 J.B. in Gascoigne’s Wks. PPP? ij b, In blondie broyles, 
where pouldred shot was rife. @x6x8 Sytvester 7% obacco 
Battered Ded. to W. Loe, You'll need no Warning to avoid 
our Peal; Nor are in Level of our Pondred Pen. 

6. Reduced lo powder or dust ; pulverized. 

gor SPENSER & uines Rome xxvii, Againe on foate to 
reare her pouldred corse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 

Powdered glasse emits no fume or exhalation although 
?r bee laid upon a red hot iron. 1765 Univ. Alag. XXXVI. 
320/2 Ground and powdered refined sugar. 1864 Bowun 
Logic x. 326 Powdered chalk. .will always be insoluble. 

owderer. rare. [f PowDER vl + -ER}.J 
One who powders: see the verh. 

1ggs W. WaTREMAN Fardle Facions Ev b, The seasoners 
and embalmers of the body (whome they calle poulderers). 


for carrying gua- 
(see next), later 
a special device 
used by 


Also in 


powder, 
of leather or metal, usnally with 
for measuring out a 


1753 CHAMBERS Cyel. Supps Powder flasks, in artillery, 
are most commonly made of horn, of any convenient size 
and figure, to carry powder for priming of cannon. 1837 W. 
lavinc Capt. Bonneville (1849) powder-flask, which 
a clerk had 
Syo. Smitn IWVé&s. (1859) II. 236/1 Irish Protestants whose... 
dinner-table is regularly spread with knife, fork, and cocked 
pistol; salt-cellar and powder-fask. 

Pow'der-horn. A powder-fask made of the 
horn of an ox or cow with a wooden or metal 
bottom at the larger end, Sometimes applied to 


a powder-flask of some other material. 

1533 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. V\. 162 Item, ane pulder 
horne. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3100/3 The Musket of one of 
them. .went off, and set his Bandeliers on fire, and they the 
Powder-Horns which hung in the Gun-Room. 1745 
Swist Direct. Servants \ntrod. § 35 You may..stick your 
candle in a bottle, or..in a powder-horn. 1876 BANcRorT 
Hist. U.S. TV. xv. 419 The hardy backswoodsman,..armed 
with a rifle, a powder-horn, and a pouch for shot and 
bullets. 1906 Atheteum 1 Dec. 687/1. Ulustrations of a 
papier miché powder-horn. “decorated with designs by him. 

owderiness. [f. Powbrry +-nEss.] The 
quality or condition of being powdery ; pulverulence. 

1820 L. Hunt Judicator No. 35 (1822) }. 275 The melting 
powderiuess of peppermint. | 

Powdering (pau'derin), vd/. sd. [f PowDER 
vl+-ixcl,] The action of PowDER vl, or the 
result of this. 

1, The action of sprinkling or dusting something 
with powder ; sfec. the application of powder as 
a cosmetic lo the hair or face. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41/1 Hos denne ss wythe powder, 
pulverisacio. % B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. Ded. It is 
not ponld'ring, pertuming, and every day smelling of the 
taylor, that converteth to a beautiful object. 1656 Artif. 
Handsom. 78 They forbid all painting, patching, and 
powdering. 1885 Macaunay /ist. Eng. xxi 1V. 673 {He} 
was very articular on his last day about the powdering and 
curling of his wig. 

b. A deposit of powdery substance sprinkled 
upon a surface ;_a thin sprinkling (of something). 

1834 ArNozo in Stanley Life & Corr. (1844) 1. vil 373 We 
had no snow in the valleys, but frequently a thick powder- 
ing on the higher mountains. 1897 Al hutt's Syst. Med, 
Il. 129 On the face and ears it [1.¢. Scarlatiual peeling] 
usually takes the form of a fine Dawdenne: 1902 HVestin. 
Gaz. 25 Nov. 10/1 On the..19th and aoth a powdering of 
snow showed on the southern side of Monte Bignone. 

2. The seasoning or preserving of food with salt 
or spice. Also fig. ? Obs. 

c14sa Two Cookery-bks. 69 Powdryng of beef, or eny 
other fressh flessh. 1580 Houtysano J'veas. Fr. Tong, 
Salure, pondring, or salting. 1587 Gotoince De Mornay 
xiii. (1392) ae The Deathes of the giltlesse..is but a 
powdering of their vertues, to preserue them to the vse of 
posteritic. 161g [see Portinc vbl. sb.) 3). 1630 J. Tavior 
(Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 16 Hee is profitable in. .sanin: 
the charge of salt; for his appetite will not waite and atten 
the powdring. 

8. Decoration with spots or small figures dis- 
posed as if sprinkled over a surface. b. coner. 
(usually 7.) Such figures themselves collectively ; 
esp. the spots on a heraldic fur, or small charges 
(¢. g. fleurs-de-lys) scattered over the field. 

1405-6 Norwich ‘Sacrist’s Roll (MS.), In serico et in rosis 
de auro emptis pro powderyng. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 1V 
(1830) 116 Powderings made of bogy leggs. 1g05 Ace. La. 
High Treas. Scot. U1. 4t Item, for xxx™ powderingis to the 
samyn; [the Kingis rob riall) ilk hundreth iijs.;, summa 
xiv di, 1602 Secar fon. Mil. & Civ. w. xxii, 238 A 
Duke's eldest sonne is horne in the degree of a Marquesse, 
and weares as many powdrings as a farquesse. 3727-41 
CHAMBERS Cych., Powderings, in building, a term some- 
times used for devices serving to fill up vacant Spaces, in 
carved works: also in escutcheons, writings, &c. 7 
Porxy fleraldry iii. (1777) 26 Ermine is a Field Argent, 
with small ints or spots Sable, in the form of little 
Triangles, which in Heraldry are generally called Powdering. 
1880 Academy 18 Dec. 446/3 The embroiderers..did nat 


| infamy, Fetch 


| to the Powdering-Tub and burnt 
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seek for novelty; diapers and powderings, even angel and 
saint, were reproduced over and over again without much 
change except of arrangement. 


4, attrib. and Comb.: as powdering things; 


| powdering-closet = powdering-room ; powder- 


ing-dress, -gown, a garment worn over the or- 
dinary clothes to protect them while the hair was 
being powdered ; + powdering-house, a building 
in which meat was ‘ powdered > or preserved with 
salt or spices; powdering-mill,a mill for pul veriz- 
ing some substance (as ore, snuff) ; + powdering 
pearls, small pearls used for ‘ powdering ’ (see 3h 
powdering-room, a room appropriated to pow- 
dering the hair; powdering-slipper : se¢ quot. ; 
+ powdering trough, a trough in which meat 
was ‘powdered’. See also POWDERING-TUB, 

1786 Miss I. Cuayton in Alys, Delany's Life & Corr. Set. it. 
11{. 399 A bed-chamber, two dressing-rooms, two *powder- 
aeclesete 1875 Miss THACKERAY Miss Angel xv, Vhere 
was a powdering-closet on the second story of the house. 
19776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, Ld, Malmesbury (1870) I. 
347 In his hurry, he threw his *powderiug dress over his 
shoulders. ¢1770 I. Erskine Barber in Poet. Reg. (x810) 
328 Rob'd ina anne! *powd'ring goun. 1900 Dovre Green 
Flag, Capt. Sharkey i, He wore a loose damask powdering- 
gown secured by a cord round the waist. 1g80 HOLLYBAND 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vne Saliére, a “poudring house, a salte 
3606 in Nichols Progr. Fas. F (1828) 11. 61 note, 
“yet ring pearles. «3774 jJ.&R. 

By means of an intersol over the 
closet and *powdering root, we have introduced a servant's 
tothisapartment. x1g00 BESANT in 
Daily News 3 Sept. 6/2, I wish I could show you one roont 

Tt was the old ‘ powderiug-room . 182. Mar. 
Basket-woman (1856) 469 
‘These slippers are meant-—. ‘ For *powdering-slippers, 
miss’... ]o wear when people are powdering their hair.. 
that they may not 5) ‘ail their other shoes’. 1786 Mme. 
D'Agstav Diary 24 July, We help her [the Queen] off with 
her gown, and on with her *powdering things. 6x2 in 
Antiguary Jan. (1906) 29 In the larder.. “Twoe *powdringe 
Troves with covers, a powdzinge Tubbe, twoe lesser tubbes. 

Pow-dering, ///.a.! [f. PowDEeR v.l+ -1nG 4] 
That powders; that sprinkles with powder. 

1799 J. Rosxatson Agric. Perth 338 The powdering par- 
ticles, which we see on the grass and trees. 1832-53 WwW. 
Minter in Whéstle-binkie (Scotch Songs) Ser. 11, 107 You've 
come, Wi’ your crispiu’ an’ poutherin’ gear, ohn Frost. 
1880 Buackéoae Mary Anerley ML. xviii, 306 Some of the 
powdering willow dusted her bright luxuriant locks with gold. 

Pow dering, f/..* [f Powber v2 + «ING 2] 
Rushing impetuously ; jg. impeluous, violent. 

3619 Batcanquat in Hales’ Gold. Rent. vu. (1673) 73 They 
were called iu and dismist-with such a powdering speech as 
1 doubt not.. your Lordship hath heard with grief enongh. 


Pow'dering-tu:b. [f. prec. vb]. sb. + Tus.) 

1. A tub in which the flesh of animals is 
« powdered’, or salted and pickled, 

1530 Pauscr. 257/2 Poudryng tubbe, sedover. 1534 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 189 Item a powtheringe 
tubb witha coverynge. 
Nocent Gr. Tour, Nether. 1. 44 On Sunday, a piece of salt 
meat is usually taken out of the powdering tub. | 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 77 Its gravest discourse 
has a savour of hams and powdering-tubs. | 

+2. ilumorously applied to a sweating-lub used 


for the cure of venereal disease. Obs. 

rs99 Suaks. f/en. V1. i. 79 From the Pondring tub of 
forth the Lazar Kite of Cressids kinde, Doll 
Teare-sheete. 1678 BUTLER Hud. 11. ii, 980 Wheuce some 
Tub-holders-forth have made Iu Powdring-Tubs, their 
richest Trade. 1709 O. Dynes Eng. Prov. & Refi. (ed. 2) 
83 Pickl’'d up to the very Nose in the Powdering-Tub of 
Sin and Salivation. 1710 Brit. A Ade II. No. go. 2/2 Away 

utton. 

Pow'derless, a. [f. PowDzr sh + 
Destitute of powder; not powdered. 

1887 Atlantic Afonihly Sept. 32 His brown suit, his fur 
cap, his powderless hair..betrayed him [Franklin in Paris] 
nt once. 

Pow'der-man. ta. ?A dealer ia gunpowder. 
Obs. b. A man who supplies the guns with 


powder on board a man-of-war. @. One who attends 


to the powder used in blasting operations, etc. 

1669 STURMY. Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 67 Every Gunner 
may have his Peter ready made refined and in Meal at the 
Powder-mens, or Chandlers. 1859 F, A. Grirritus Aridi, 
Man, (1862) 226 Stationary wdermen are allotted to every 
two guns. 1886 Sez. Amer. 1V. 85/2 In driving the heading, 
each of the three shifts is made up of a boss, 4 drill men, 4 
helpers on drills, x powder man, 1 car man, and 2 laborers. 

Pow-der-mo:nkey. A hamorous term for 
a powder-boy on board ship. Also TE: 

3682 SuaoweLt Jfedai Ep. Aiv, Heaven keep ws from 
Juries such as will give Sool. dammages to a Powder- 
monkey. 1789 Compl. Letter-writer (ed. 6) 225 Her powder» 
monkey was Dick Curamings, ogling and winking. 2815 
Scort Guy Af, Vii, Ellangowan had him Jaced as cabin-boy, 
or powder-monkey on board an armed Eto 18979 Cassels 
Techn. Educ. VV. 62/1 When his son Henry was twelve 
years old, he was employed as a * powder-monkey’ in 
making and filling blank and hall cartridges. 

b. (Sec quot. 1893.) 

3882 Jerreaies Bevis 111. iv. 63 How to take the honey 
was not so easily settled, till they thought of making a 
powder-monkey, and so smoking them out. 1893 1Vzits. 
Gloss., Powder-monkey, damp gunpowder, moulded into a 

devil’ or cake which will smoulder slowly, used by boys 
for stupefying a wasp’s nest. 

+Pow-derous, 2. Obs. rare. [f, POWDER sb} 
+ -0Us.] Apt to crumble to powder, friable. 


-LESS.] 


” after Major J. W. Powell : see -ITE 


POWER. 


x6or Hottann Pliny xvi. xl. 1. 4g0 Cherry-tree wood is 
pliable, but drier and more powderous. 

Pow'der-puff. ; 

La. A soft pad, usually of down, for applying 
powder to the skin. b. An instrument like a small 
bellows formerly used for powdering the hair. 

@x704 T. Brown Pleas. Lett. to Gent. Wks. 1709 lI. un. 
16 A Powder-puff, 31841 Orouason Creol, xix. 229 This.. 
made him..pass the powder-puff. over his hair. 1852 in 
fitustr. Lond, News § Aug. (1854) 1309/3 Occupations of 
People. svowdecae ‘maker. 1882 Miss Braopon Aft. 
Royal 11, x, 206 Topsy and Mopsy were improved by the 
powder puff, ¥ 

9. transf. a. ?Contemptuously applied to a man 
with powdered hair, a fop. b. Applied toa young 
gull with downy feathers. 

1731 Fretoine Lotlery ti, 1s this the fellow for whom Iam 
unknown? this owderpuf. 1891 Daily News 14 Oct. 2/8 
Myriads of gu Is. sitting about, of all sizes, from tiny 
powder-puffs to the stately wide-winged, full grown birds. 

Powdery (pauderi), a. [f. Pawper 56.1 + -¥.] 

1. Of the nalure or consistence of powder; con- 
sisting of fine loose particles ; pulverulent ; cna 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. x0107 Wyth powdry sondys 
out off noumbre, Wych OE poses so encoumhre, 1767 
Prrctva. in Pail. Trans. LN 11.230 A considerable portion 
of it..subsided ina powdery. form to the hottom of the glass. 
1799 Worosw. Lucy Gray vii, Her feet disperse the powdery 
snow, That rises up like smoke, 1884 Bower & Scort De 
Bary's Phaner. 562 The cells..forming, especially when 
dry, a loose, powdery mass, | 

b. Easily disintegrated iato powder ; friable. 

1728 Wooowaro Fossils I. 36 A brown, powdery Spar. 
a say it holds Iron. Found amongst the Iron-Ore. 

+2, Of the nature of gunpowder ; inflammable, 
explosive. Ods. 

r61r SreeD Hist. 
matches of sedition 
correspondence. . 

3, Covered with or full of powder; having a 
deposit of powder ; dusty. 

1708 Ozeut tr. Boilean's Lutrin 48 When from his Powdry 
Tt. takes his Flight. 1784 Woonwaro 
IV. 423 The powdery head is covered 
with a loose campanulated cap. 1872 Gero. Ensot Aliddilenm. 
lix, That pollen which the bees carry off (having no idea 


Gi. Brit, 1x. xx, § 14 The lighted 
found powdry spirits, and won erfall 


1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X, 738 The skinis everywhere 
wonderfully white, in some regions raised into little powdery 
eminences. 

4. Comb., as powdery-looking. 

1875 Huxtey & Martin Elem. Biot. (1877) 38 Note the 
powdery-looking upper surface, white in young specimens. 

Pow'dike, po'dike. /oca/. Forms: 3-5 
pokediche, -dike, -dyke; 6-8 powdyke, -dike, 
7 poedike, 7-8 podike. First element originally 
poke: origin pnascertained; the second is Dike 


sb., sense § OF 7, OF Dirca sd. 4, an earthea 


Sree powbeninc trough]. 1756 | bank.] The name of an ancient dike or embank- 


ment raised to keep the fen watcrs out of Marsh- 
land, in the part of Norfolk west of the Great 
Ouse ; also of a later work, the new fowdike, con- 
structed further to the south for the same purpose. 

‘The old Powdike was raised ¢ ah jt ran from W. to E. 
separating Marshland from ener hb Fen. The new Pow- 
dike was begun in 1423; it ran along the north brink of 
Well Creek, forming the southern boundary of Stow and 
Downham Fen. There was also a Little Powdike, at the 
west end of the old Powdike. See the Map in Dugdale 
Hist. Imbanking & Drayning, 1662, 17725 xlvi. 


1293 Pai, 21 Edw. f m, 10 (P. R. O.) Forsatum quod 


. vocatur Pokediche..ab antiquo levatum.. pro defensiane et 


uarum inundaciones. 
Fossatum vocatum 
1423 (in Dug- 


salvacione partium ipsarum contra a 
31380 Pat. 23 Edw. iif, pt. Em, 296, 
Pokedyk in Mersshelan in com. Norf. 
dale, as above) Pokediche, Pokedyke. 1530~% Act. 22 
How VIE, c. 1x Dyvers evyll dysposed personnes. .mali- 
ciously at dyverse. times hathe.. broken vp eae ar tics 
of the Dyke called the newe Powdyke ia Mars! eland in the 
Countie of Norfolke, and the brokyn Dyke other wys¢ 
called Old feld Dyke by Marsheland, in the Ie of Elye. 
1662 Ducoate fist. Lubanking, ec. xivi. 245/1 Upon this 
occasion, by a commion consent amongst them, was the old 
Podike first raised, about the year mecxx1t (7 Hen. 3) 
ibid. The said Bunk called Podike. Lbid. 264 (Margit, 
The inaking of the new Pow dike, x Hen. 6, 12 April) 
That there should be another Wall or Bank made new on 
the North side of Salterys lode brink, by all the Land- 
holders Deer Marshland. 1762 Gentl Mag. 23 The 
old podike, the defensive bank to the country of Marsh- 
Jand in Norfolk, against foreign waters, was cut through by 
sons unknown. _F a BLACKSTONE Comte. 1V. xvit 248 
By statute 22 Hen, vit . 1% perversely and malice 
to cut down or destroy the pow ike, in the fens of Norfol! 
and Ely, is felony. er. 
+ Powe, ini. Obs, An imitation of a knock. 
exs80 Jereen Bugbears Wh i, in Archiv. Stud, Neu. 
Sr, (1897), 1 will knocke. powe ! ho? who is in the house? 
owe, obs. f, Paw sd); var. Poucn v. Obs. 
Powee, variant of PowESE, the Curassow. 
Powellite (powélsit). 1/7. ie 1891, 
.] Molybdate 


and tungstate of calcium, of yellow colour and 


resinous lustre. . d 
1897 Amer. Fral.Sc. Ser. mm, XLI. 138 Powellite—calcium 
molybdate ; a new mineral species. 


Power (pau:ar, pausa), $6.1 Forms: see below. 
[ME. poér, poetr, power (= pier), a. AF. poers 
poair, pouair = OF. poir, pocir (whence po0ir, 


POWER 


povoir, mod.F, pouvoir), sb. use of vb. inf. poctr, 
oir, povotr, pouvoir :—earlicr *podeir ( podir in 
Strasb, Oaths 842) = Pr., Sp., Pp. poder, It. potere 
to be able :—late Pep. L. potére, which, by the 
8th e. in vulgar speech, supplanted fosse (pr. pple. 
potent-, pert. potut) to be able: see Diez. The 
vin Fr. povotr was developed by hiatus in poor? ; 
the w in Eng. arose from change of 0 in foér to on, 
ow, The spelling power has been the prevailing one 
from 14th c, Phonetic development (po,c'r, pzé'r, 
pé#er, pau'as, pansy, in north. dial. pear, pzr).] 
A. Illustration of Forms, 


a. (3) 4 poer, poeir, (3) 4 pouwer, 4-5 pou- 
were, pouer, powere, 5 pouere, pouoir, poweer, 
-eir, pouar, 6 powar, -are, Sc. pover, (3) 4- 
power. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 4523 Gret *poer of yrlonde Modred 
him wan also. ¢1330 R. Brunne Lng Wace (Rolls) 583 
Poer ynow schal come to me, _ 1297 R. Guouc, (Rolls) 7639 
Hii adde..gret *poeir sone anhonde. ¢1ag0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
127/724 Pe Erchebischop of Euerwyke fondede for-to 
hringe A-cord and loue bi is *pouwer hi-twene thomas 
and pe king. /éfd. 34/30 A-3zein mine godes "pouwere. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 10658 Fore to the fight with a fell *pouer. 
@ 1425 Cursor BM, 39066 (G6tt.) He com egayn him wid gret 
pouer, /did. 9780 (Trin.) For to baue *powere pere. ¢ 1420 
Auinrs of Arth. xiv, Haue petd on the pore, quyl thou 
hase "pouere. 1447-8 Q. Mara. in Willis & Ciark Cambridge 
(1886) T. Introd. 63 To hane licence and *pouoir to ley the 
furst stone. ¢1470 Golagros & Gaw, 412 With all thair strang 
*poweir. 1486 in Awek, Rodls Scotl. X. 100 note, His 
factouris havand “pouar of hym. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) 11. 231 Traistand..he micht na *powar_be..agane 
tha kingis thre. 1538 Starkey L£ugland i. ii 35 Conuenyent 

war and strenghth. 1584-9 in Songs 4 Badl. (1860) 11 
xtort “poware, whiche ys no goodly facioun. ioe ge a 
Cron, Seat. (Rolts) 11. 624 Quhilk efter him .. Come hame 
agane with “pover of the new. ¢ 1290.5. Eng. Leg. 1. 20/49 
pis holi Abbod..badde gret *power With pe king Eadmund. 
£390, Gower Conf. 111. 376 (Bodley MS. go2) And doth what 
tith in bis power. 

B. 4-6 poro, 5-6 poure, 5-7 powre, 6 ? poore, 
poour, 6-7 pour, 7-8 pow’r, 9 Se. and north. dial. 
poor (pir). 

[1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2049 He nom wib him, .gret *pore 

hou.] 146: Marc. Paston io P. Lett. U1. 62 Ye ar myche 

hold to the Meyir and to Gylberd,..for feythfully they 
owe yow good wyll to ther porys. ersrr ist Eng. Bé. 
Auer. (Arb,) Introd. 33/2 They hane nat the pore to come 
out of thatdeserte. c1qqgo Fork Myst. xxi. 157 The dragons 
Bae disroyed haue lL. rss5 Even Deets 36 A poure 
of armed men. ¢ 1440 Generydes 15 A man of grete *powre. 
1591 SHaks. Two Gent, tt. vir 4 That Powre hich gaue me 
first my oath. 1g39 Wotsey in Hour C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 
tr As my “poore shall increase. 1575 Lanenam /.e¢. (1871) 
1 But also haue *poour..to go and too see things sight 
worthy. 1596 Suppl, Comeions in Four Supplic. 1871) 63 
The *pours, whome God hathe ordeyned. 1638 Pourfall 
[see Puwerrut a. 2}. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. ut. 500 The 
Western Winds with vital *"Pow'r Call forth the tender 
Grass, and budding Flower. 

B. Signification. I, As a quality or property. 

1. Abilily to do or effect something or anything, 
or to act upon a person or thing. (Cf. quot. 1690). 

3325 ie . Gy Warw. 215 And 3af to man fre power To 
chese,.. Off god and yuel shed to make. 1382 Wycur 
pate x. 18, T haue power for to putte it, and I haue power 

‘or to take it eftsoone, 1390 Gower Conf Il. = Him is 

benome The pouer bothe of hond and fot. 1470-83 Matory 
Arthur xy, ii 637 It shalle not lye in your power .. to 
Perysshe me as moche as a threde. 1580 Baatncton £.xJ. 
Lord's pee (1596) 200 That he would. .keepe vs from 
apposings aboue our power to satisfie. 1611 Biate Transl. 

ref, 2 By his power and wisdome he built a Temple. 
1690 Locks Hum. Und. u. vii. § 8 Power..is another of 
those simple Ideas which we receive from Sensation and 
Reflection. For observing in our selves, that we do and can 
think, and that we can, at pleasure, move several parts of 
our Bodies which were at rest; the effects also, that natural 
Bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every 
Moinent to our Senses, we both these ways get the Idea 
of Power. /did, xxi. § 2 Power..is twofold, viz. as able to 
make, or able to receive any change: The one may be 
called Active, and the other Passive Power. 1713 BERKELEY 
flylas & Phil. i. Wks. 1891 1. 287 Isit not in your power to 
Open your eyes? 1741-4 Chae Agrippina 40 ‘The power To 
judge of weights and measures, 1783 Rein Let. Wks. 1. 
65/2 Power to produce an effect, supposes power not to 

roduce its otherwise it is not power but necessity. 1853 

NCH Self dniprov, v. 113 Money is power—power for 
bread and power fur tinsel. “1858 Larpnia Hand-bk. Nat. 
Phil, hs rost., etc. 46 Fishes have the power of changing 
their bu by the voluntary distension of an air-vessel. 1861 
W.H. Resseu in Sforning Chron. 3 Aug., Ready to afford 
any information in their power. 


b, With a and g/, A particular faculty of body 
or mind. 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 352/1 In theyr bodye whiche is 
le of four complexions and in theyr Sowle in whiche ben 
thre poures. 1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W.1 §31) 148 Memory, 
Feason, & wyll. And these ben the thre powers of the soule. 
£1540 Boorpz The boke for to Lerne C ij b, Moderate slepe 
«doth anymat and comforte all the naturall, animall, and 
Spyrytuall, powers of man. 1665 GLanvitt. Scepsis Sei. 
xt. 71 When we speak of Powers and Faculties of the 
Soul, we intend not to assert..their real distinction from 
MN, or each other, but only a modal diversity. 1736 BuTier 
Anal 1, £ Wks. 1874 L 28 Several things..affect all our 
living powers, and at fength arene the exercise of them. 
=p. REEMAN Nort, Cong. Vil. xii 81 The laureate of 
William taxes his powers to the uttermost to set forth the 
Greatness of the prince. 


€. Sometimes the plural docs not imply different 


) powere. 
} gate full powere for to bynd and to louse. crag 
a 
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faculties, but power put fotth in various ditections 
or on Various occasions. 

@ 1886 Stoney Ps. xx. v, | know that He heares mee, Yea, 
heares with powers and belps of helpfull hand. 172g Watts 
Logie t vi. § 9 We must consider it in its Powers and 
Capacities either to do or suffer. 1804 Aauenttuy Surg. 
Obs. 55 ‘The patient, whose vital powers had long been 
greatly exhansted, died. 1852 R. Knox Gt. Artists & Gt. 
alnat, 174 His powers of attention, and his educability were 
admirable. 1878 Brownixc La Saisias 199 Powers that 
fain Else would soar, condemned to grovel. 

2. Ability to act or affect something strongly ; 
physical or mental strength; might; vigour, energy; 
force of character ; telling force, effect. 

1440 Promp. Paro, 411/1 Power, or strengthe,.. potestas, 
robur, fortitudo, nisus, vigor, 1486 Bh, St. Albans diij. 
The bellis that yowre hawke shal! wheer, looke .. that thay 
he not to heuy ouer hir power to weyr. 16rz Drayton 
Poly-olb. iii. 209 The ee that natural! power, 
which, hy the vig'rous sweate, Doth lend the lively springs 
their perdurable heate. 1668 Snapwrir, Sudlen Lovers t. i, 
He has great power in Corranto's and Jiggs. 1738 Westry 
Psalis iw. viii, Thou art declar'd che Sou with Power. 
a1z7o Wuiterizco in J. R. Leifchild Cornwall Mines 
(1855) 300, I rode to St. Ives, and preached to many who 
gladly attended to hear the word. A great power seemed to 
accompany it. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kemate Resid. in Georgia 
(1863) 27 Bring them by power of lungs. 1860 Lowett 
Lett. (1894) 1.341 More power to your elbow! God bless 
you! 1893 Cursnev Leséers 11, xxi, Mounted on an obvions 
screw, but in good going condition, and with plenty of power. 

b. Political or national strength. 

1701 Ballance of Power [see Batance sd. 13¢). 171g W. 
Wooo Surv. Trade 315 The excellence of our Constitution, 
.-wonld invite great Numbers over to us, exceedingly add 
to our Power and Strength, and make us more a Balance to 
the Greatness uf any Country in Europe. 1783 Scots Mag. 
Jan. 28/¢ Would there be any longer a balance of power in 
Europe? 1904 [West Gaz. 12 Mny 2/1 It was calenla- 
tion. .based on balance-of-power considerations, which come 
into question now, A . ; 

3. Of ladnimate things: Active property; capacity 
of producing some effect ; the active principle or 
virtue of a herb, elec. (+ also coner.). 

1592 Sars, Rous. & Fud. iii. 24 Within the infant rin'd 
of this weake flower, Poyson hath residence, and medicine 
power. 1690 Locke //ui, Und. 11. xxiii. § 10 Powers there- 
fore, justly make a great part of our complex Ideas of Sub- 
stances. He, that will examine his complex Idea of Gold, 
will find several of its Ideas, that inake it up, to be only 
Powers, as the Power of being melted, but of keeping its 
weight in the Fire, of being dissolved in 4g. Regia. 1716 M. 
Davirs A then. Brit. 11. To Rdr. to Bathing the parts affected 
with the Pawers of Amber, Sage and Rosemary. 1738 Gray 
Propertius i. 79 The Power of Herbs can other Harms 
remove. 1800 Jed. Fraud. IL. 346 We have ascertained the 
power of the absorbents to be so great, as to take up not 
only such animal secretions as hog’s lard, &c., but even 
grosser snbstances. 1829 Nat. Pirlos. |. Optics ti. 4 (U, 
Kn. S.) The number 1,336, which regulates the refraction ol 
water, is called its. .co-effictent of refraction, and sometimes 
its refractive power. 1860 Tvxoaut Glac. 1. ii. 241 The red 
rays of the spectrum possessa very high heating power. 1891 
Jownit Plato (ed. 2) 1. 26 The power of heat to burn. 

b. The sound expressed by a character or 
symbol; the meaning expressed by a word or 
phrase in a particular context; = Forex s4.1 9. 

1727-41 Cuamaers Cyel. s.v. Force, In our language the 
s between two vowels the Force or power of az. 1824 
J. Jounson Tyfogr. 11. xii, 470 There are twenty-six letters 
..the names, powers, and sounds of which are as follow. 
1871 Earce PAilod Eng. Tongue § 242 In the familiar saluta. 
tion, ‘ How d'ye do?’ we have the same verb in two powers, 

e. Mining. Thickness or depth (of a vein), 

1839 Ure Dict. Aris 316 The power of this vein is 8 feet. 

4. Possession of control or command over others ; 
dominion, rule; government, domination, sway, 
command; control, influence, authority. Often 
followed by tof, ton, over. 

1a97 [see A. a]. a 1300 in Leg. Rood (1871) 28 Vorte Seint 
daurd kyng com, bat was of gret power. ¢1306 E-xce, 
Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (Camden) 218 Muche wes the 
poer that him wes byreved in londe. @ 1330 Koland § V. 
178 Lorain & lombardye..Schal be in bi pouwer, ¢ 1400 
Maunnev. (Roxb,) ili, 10 We trowe wele bi powere es grete 
apon pi subgets. 1533 Coverpate 2 Ainge xiv, 5 Now whan 
he had gotten the power of the kyngdome, he smote bis 
seruauntes which had smytten the ares his father. 1585 
T. Wasuincron tr. Mba Voy, Ww. xxxvi. 159 They haue 
fonre patriarches.., which doe command and haue power of 
the orientall churches. 1620 Suaxs, Ter. 1. ii. 55 Thy father 
was the Duke of Millaine and A Prince of power. 1615 W. 
Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 12 Let your plot be 
wholly in your owne power, a 1634 Coxe Just. tv, (1648) 36 
Of the power and jurisdiction of the Parliament, for makin 
of laws in proceeding by Bill, it is so transcendent an 
absolute, as it cannot confined either for causes or 

rsons within any bounds, 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Ram xiii, An Usurper’s Strength may be resisted; but 
Rightfut Power or Authority may not. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm, (1837) L. i. 7 Cut away by Supreme Power, 

b. Authority given or committed ; hence, some- 
times, liberty or permission to act. 

1340 Hamrore Py. Conse. 3844 Crist gave to Peter playn 
¢1qoo Maunpev. (Roxb) iit 9 To wham Godd 
0 Prop, 

zo, 410/1 Powere, of auctoryte, anctoritas, zurisdictio. 
1870 B, Goocr Pop. Kinga, (1880) 6 Graunting powre and 
leaue. 1700 T. Brown Amusent. Ser. & Com, 85, 1 left m 
self fulf power to drop my Indian Traveller as often as +f 
saw convenient. 1856 Froune Hist. Eng. 1. ii. 85 The 
bishops, who had power to arrest laymen on suspicion of 
heresy,..had no power to imprison priests, 4 

te. The limits within which administrative 


power is exercised ; = JuRIspICcTION 3. Ods. rare. 


| 
| 


POWER. 


1350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gils (1870) 355 By- 
ynue be power of be town, did. 356 Pat hit te yaad by- 
Inne be power uf pe towne to selle. 

d. Versonal or social ascendancy, influence. 

1535 CoverDate 1 Saw. xxv. 2 The man was of great 
power, and had thre thousande Shepe, and = thousande 
Goates. 1651 Honars Leviath. & vir 35 Riches, Know- 
ledge and Flonour are but several! sorts of Power. 1759 
Guav_ Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
1Bag Mite ffuan, Alind (1869) 11. xxi. 208 A mans yous: 
means the readiness of other men to obeyhim. 1874 Greex 
Short Hist, vii. § 3. 366 The greatness of the Queen [Eliza- 
beth] rests above all on her power over her people. a 

@. Political ascendancy or influence in the 


government of a country or state. 

1833 Atison //ist. Europe (1847) 1. ii. oie 365 Thus, 
power and influence was confined toaciass. 1849 MACAULAY 
/list. Eng. ii, \. 193 To employ the power which they 
possessed in the state for the purpose of making their king 
mighty and honoured. 1878 Sertbner’s Mag. XV. 613/: The 
governing party has always come into power by means of 
revolution. 1884 L'pool Mercury 18 beh g/i Sinking indi- 
vidual opinion whenever it threatens to interfere with the 
tenure of power. J/od, The party at present in power in 
Franee. — 5 ‘ 

5. Legal ability, capacity, or authority to act ; 
esp. delegated authority; authorization, commis- 
sion, faculty; sfec.legal authority vested in a person 
or persons in a particular capacity. 

1486 [see A. a]. 1563-4 Keg. Pr. Counc. Se. L. 271 In the 
sycht of him, or of thame berand his power. 1568 SRAFTON 
Chron. \1. 370 He was demaunded how he could ake rnye 


| entreatye of peace, haning no power so todo? 1971 Junius 


“Lett. xlviii. (1820) 252 Ile was careful not to assume any of 
those powers which the Constitution had placed in other 
hands, 1818 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) IV. 168 Powers or 
authorities by which one person enabled another to do an 
act for him, were well known to the common law. 1859 
Bricut $f. /udia 1 Aug. (1876) 55 A Bill to extend and 
define the powers of the Governors, 3891 Law Times 
XC11. 94/1 The borrowing powers of the company were 
nearly, if not quite, cubed : 

b. A document, or clause in a document, giving 
legal authority. 

Power of attorncy (= Letter of attorney), a document 
appointing a person or persons to act as the attorney or 
attorneys of the appointer, (See Letter! 4c, ATTORNEY? 2.) 

1483 Cath. Angi. 289/1 A Powere, apodixis, 1706 Lond. 
Gas, No. 4209/3 A Forged Power..for receiving the said 


Money. 1747 Franxiin Left, Wks. 1887 11.92 As he has 
you wer of attorney,..I think to pnt your letter to 
Mr. Hughes into his hands. 1836 Marrvar JVidsh, Easy 


xxxvii, A power uf attorney will be all that is requisite. 1844 
Wicttams Real Prop. u. ii (1845) 232 If the power should 
require a deed only, a will will pot do. 

II. As a person, body, or thing. 

6. One who or that which is possessed of or 
exercises power, influence, or government; an 
influential or governing person, body, or thing; 
in early use, one in authority, 2 ruler, governor. 
CE It. potestd, Popesta, 

1382 Wyctir Xow. xiii.1 Euery soule, or lynynge man, be 
suget to hizger poweris, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvii. 
(Percy Soc.) 127 O power so hye in dignitie! O prynce 
victorious and famous earperour!  1gag in Ellis Orég. Lew. 
Ser. ut. 1. 308 The powares of Italye, withe the helpe off his 
Holynes, shold be able to kepe the Emperor owt off Italye. 
1§26 Tinpatez Ror, xiii.1 The powers that be are ordeyned 
off God. 1678 Butter //ud. mt. it. 713 No power of Heav'n 
or Hell Can pacify Phanatick Zeal. “1738 Westev Psalue 
nt. v, Thou hast quell'd the adverse Power. 1833 Worosw. 
Sonn., At Sea off {sle of Man, But clement and orb on acts 
did wait Of Powers endued with visible form, instinct With 
will 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece xii. 282 This remark- 
able banker, who was evidently something of a power in 
Greece. 1888 Miss Kravnon Fatal Three 1. iii, Belt was 
a power in the house in Upper Parchment Street. 

b. in late use, A state or nalion regarded from 
the point of view of its international authority or 
influence. ° 

1726 (¢/tée} Acta Regia: or, An Account of the Treaties, 
Letters and Instruments Between the Monarchs of England 
and Foreign Powers..translated from the French of M. 
Rapin. 1790 G. Cuacmers (¢itde) A Collection of Treaties 
between Great Britain and other Powers. 1847 Mrs. A. Kean 
tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia 448 \t had been approved of by the 
Commissioners, whom she, as the Power in possession of the 
Sovereignty, had appointed. 1863 KixctaKe Crimea I. ii. 


| 21 Alf States except the five great Powers are exempt from 
| the duty of watching over the general safety, 187a Free. 


MAN Gen. Sketch xiv § 17. 229 Spain .. soon me the 
greatest power in Euro rgor NV. Amer. Rev, Feb. 182 
That the United States had the capacity to be a Sea Power, 
iéid. 183 There was no talk then of being a World Power, 


7. Acelestial or spiritual being having control or 
influence; a deity, a divinity. Chiefly in plural, 
originating in its applicatlon to the pagan diviul- 
ties; often in asseveration or exclamation, as Ly 


(all) the powers! Merciful powers 1 

Tn quot. 1526, perh, in more general sense. 

(1526 Tinpare Rom, viii, 38 Nether deeth, nether lyfe, 
nether angell, nor rule, nether power (180 areas Gr. 
duvdpets, L. vivintes, Wvcr. vertues], nether thyoges present, 
nether thinges tocome...shalbe able todeparte vs from Goddes 
love.] 1596 Suaks. Aferch. V. 1¥. i, 292, 1 would she were in 
heauen, so she could Intreat some bowen change this cor- 
tish lew. 1610 — Tem, m1 iii, 73 For which foule deed, The 
Powres, delaying (not forgetting) haue Inceos‘d the Seas 
..Against your peace. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Past ¥- 123 
Such Honours as we pay to Pow'rs Divine, To ney 
and to Ceres, shall be thine. | , Iv. 783 And then 
adore the Woodland Pow'rs with Pray'r. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
im, 192 There land, and pay due victims to the pow'rs, 
1742 Grav Adversity, Daughter of Jove, relentless Power. 


POWER. 


1786 Buexs To a Louse viii, O wad some Pow'r the giftie 
gte us To see oursels as others see us! 1 Macxin Gid 
Slas u. vii. P19 No, no! by all the powers! 1835 Hoon 
Dead Robbery iii, 1 reckon, by the pow'rs! I've lost tei 
pound by your not being stiffer! 1862 ‘Tackexay Round. 
Papers, Notch in Axe, Rfereiful powers! Lremember, 1891 
T. Harpy Jess (1892) 153 The decline of belief in a benefi- 
cent Power. r 

8. In medieval angelology, The sixth order of 


angels in the celestial hierarchy ; = Porrsrate 2: 


see ORDER 56. 5. , 

(Cf. 5388 Wycuir Col, i. 16 Ether trones, ether domina- 
ciouns, ether princehodes, ethir poweris [1382 potestates, L. 
potestates, Gr. éLovetat).} x Mitton 2, £. Vv. Gor 
I'brones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers. 
axjut Ken Hymnotheo Poets Wks, 1721 ILL. 200 Pow'rs 
for Centurions in God's Hosts renown'd. 1814 Cary Danie, 
Paradise xxvut, 113 [Dominations, first; Virtues, second ;] 
and powers the third. 1846 Kee.r Lyra /unoc, (1873) 10% 
‘The Powers and ‘Thrones above. . 

9. A body of armed men ; a fighting force, a host, 
an army; = Force sé.) 4; in pl. = forces, i.c. 
distinct hosts (quot. 1568), or 
troops composing an army. ower of the county: 
= Posse comitatus. Originally less concrcte, 


without @ or pf. Now rare or arch. 

3297 [see A. 8). ax300 Cursor AM. 3966 He com again wit 
his poer (v.77. poner, powere]. 1390 Gower Conf. 1.14 
He wente.. To makea werre in Orient, And gret pouer with 
him he ladde. cxgoo Bru? 32 Come Julius Cesar. .into pis 
lande, with a power of Romayns, and wolde haue hade pis 
lande prou3 strengp. * ¢ x440 Sir Gowther 513 My lord hath 
sembled a new powere. 1523 Lo. Berxers F'roiss. L. 414 
As moche power of men of warre as they coude make. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 12 b, Delyuered from the denyll 
and all his hoost or power. 1653 Brenor QO. Curtius R viij, 
Satiharzanes..was with a power of horsemen entered agayne 
Gees the Arians. 1568 Grarton Chroz. Il. 652 They 
with both their powers were commyng towarde London. 
x6ox Suans. Jud. Cov. b 42 Brutus and Cassius Are leuy- 
ing Powers; We must straight make head. 1641 Jerates 
de la Ley 262 One of them entreth into the Church with 
great power of Lay men, and holdeth the other out with 
force and armes. 1653 Dorortty Osuorne Lett, xxiii, (1858) 
116 He comes with the power of the county to demand her 
.-being Sheriff. 1726 Leont A lberti’s Archit. 1, 6/2 The 
Albanians, who fonght against Pompey with such 2 Power 
of Horse. x80 Scott Las? Minsty.1Wv. xxiv, Two hundred 
of my master’s powers, 1819 Wornsw. Waggoner 1. 213 
His tsnes and those of all his Power Slain here in a 
disastrous hour ! 


10. a. A large number, a multitude, a ‘host’ of | 


persons (not a military force); b. A large nuinber, 
quantity, or amount of things; an abundance, 
agreatdeal, ‘alot’. Now dta/. or vulgar colloq. 

a. @1661 Futter Worthies (1662) t 194 Iinploying a power 
of poor people, in Polling.., Gutting, Sphtting, Powder- 
ing and Drying them [Pilchards]. 1706-7 Farquuar Beaux 
Strat. ui, What other Company have you in Town? A 
power of fine ladies. 1801 tr. Gadrieldi's Myst. Hush WV. 
18 They had left a power of servants at their master’s. 
1803 Jane Porter 7haddeus xi, They say there is a power 
of them wandering about the world. 

b. x67x H. Mitr. Bras, Collog. 323 What sumptuous 
silken vestments were there... What a power of golden 
candlesticks, 1680 Crowne Misery Civ. War 1. i, They 
have a power o’ money. 1716 Aooison Drumter 1. i, ‘This 
Spirit will bring a power of Custom to the George. 1970 
Gray Corr. w. NV. Nicholes (1843) 313 It will do you a power 
of good one way or other. a1797 Mary WOLLSTONECR. 
Posth. Wks. (1798) LL. vii. 17, 1 shall expect (as the country 
people say in England) that you will makea power of money 
to indeinnify me for your absence. x840 Dicxens Old C, 
Shop \iti, 1t has done a power of work, 1871 Mas. H. 
Wooo Dene Hollow iv, Vve a power of things to do at 
home. 12899 O. Seaman /x Cap § Bells (1900) 40 He was 
an all-round man, a scholar: knew a power of botany. 

IKI. In technical uses. 

Ll. + Geom. The square described on a given line 
(0bs.) (?an error); Afa¢h. (in modern use), the pro- 
duct obtained by multiplying a number or quantity 
into itself a specified number of times, the number 
of times being indicated by an ordinal numeral. 

_ The first power of a number or quantity is the number 
itself; the second power is the square, or product of the 
number multiplied into itself; the third power is the cube, 
or product of the square multiplied hy the original number, 

1570 Birunostey Lucid u. Introd. 60 The power of a 
line, is the pre of the same line. 1674 Jeane Avith. 
(1696) 297 Multiply alternately. .the Numbers given by the 
Powers of these alternate Indices for the reduced Surdes, 
1743 Enerson Fluxions 25 fany Ferm be divided by the 


first Power of the variable Quantity; then the Fluxion of 


that Term must be found by itself thus. 1827 Ilutton 
Course Math, 1. 80, 2 is the root,or xst power of 2, 4 is the 
ad power, or square of 2, 

Sig. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 191 Even in cases where calen- 
lation in the strict sense is impossible we are inclined to 
use the term ‘power’ when the meaning and importance of 
a conception is raised in some peculiar manner, 


th. Lu power (tr. ty duvaze, Euclid): a phrase 
used in relation to the squares of magnitudes that 
are compared, as distinguished from the magnitudes 
themselves; thus magnitudes are commensurable 
(or incommenstrable) in power when thelr squares 
are commensurable (or incommensnrable). So 
equal in power, of equal power; see quots. Obs. 
3873 Dicces Pantom. 1, Def. vi. T jb, Alyne is sayde tobe 
equall in power with two or moe lynes, when his square is 
equall to all their squares. 1655 Stantey Hist. Philos. 
1. (2708) 9/1 Pythagoras, Sacrificed a Hecatomb, having 
found out, that the hypothenuse of a Ake Angled Triangle, 
is of equal power to the two sides including the right angle, 


ifferent kinds of — 


| an inanimate power. 


| dligh 
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1660 Barrow Luctid x. Def. iii, Right lines are commen- 
surable in power, when the same space does measure their 
squares. 1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Alag. 1. ii, 40 Vow to 
finde two Lines, which together shall be equal in Power to 
any Line given, f : 

ce. Lower of a point with regard to a circle: the 
square of the distance from that point to the point 
of contact of the tangent drawn from it; or 
(equivalently) lhe rectangle under the segments of 
any chord drawn from the point. 

183g Lrunesporr Cremona's L’rof. Geom, 58 Vf through a 
poiut O any chord be drawn to cut a circle in P and Q, the 
rectangle OF . OQ is called the power of the point with 
regard to the circle. ; 

12. Mech. An instrument by means of which 
energy may be applicd to mechanical purposes. 
Mechanical (t+ mathematical, t mechanic) powers: 
the simple machines by means of which mechani- 
cal energy may be advantageonsly apr now 
reckoned as six, viz. the lever, wheel and axle, 
pulley, wedge, inclined plane, and screw: cf. 
MACHINE sé, 5. 

169% PAU. Trans. V1. 2286 The Five Mathematical 
Powers (as they are called) or noted Engines for the facili- 
tation of Motion. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Zechn. 1.5. v.,'Vhe 
Six Mechanical Faculties; the Ballance, the Leaver, the 
Wheel, the Pulley, the Wedge, and the Screw: which are 
usually stiled the Six Mechanick Powers. 1710 /6/d. H, 
Lowers Mechanich, of these there are five usually accounted, 
the Lever, the Balance, the Wedge or Inclined Plane, the 
Screw and the Pulley. 1827 N. Arnorr Physics 1. 154 
No inechanical power or machine generates force. 1828 
J. M. Spearman Srit. Gunner (ed, 2) 290 There are seven 
mechanical powers, viz.—The Lever, the Wheel and Axle, 
the Polley, the Inclined Plane, the Wedge, the Screw, and 
the Funicular Machine. 1839 G. Birp Nat, Philos. 91 
Inclined plane. Theaction orks mechanical power depends 
upon the simple principle [ete. }. . 

3. Any form of energy*or force available for 
application to work. sec. a. Mechanical energy 
(as that of gravitation, running water, wind, stcam, 
electricity), as distinguished from hand-labour}; 
often viewed as a commodity saleable in definite 
quantities, In qnot. 1728 = Force sé. tra. b. 
Force applicd to produce motion or pressure ; the 
acting force in a lever or other ‘mechanical power’, 
as opposcd to the weight, ec. The mechanical 


advantage gained by the use of a machine. 
x727-4% Cuambers Cycei. s. v., Power in mechanics denotes 
a ee which being applied to a machine, tends to produce 
notion... If the power be a man, or a brute, it is called an 
animate power; if the air, water, fire, gravity, or elasticity, 
i 1728 Pemperton Newton's Philos. 
55 Caused .. from the influence of the power of gravity 
united with the general laws of motion. 1808 J. Duncan 49¢ 
of Weaving 272 Plans .. for the purpose of working the 
weaving loom by the application of power. 1808 Ref. 
om, on Cartwright’s Petit. 7 The general adop- 
tion of the loom by meenaiell power will operate to the 
prejudice of the present weavers, x85 J. Saturn Panorama 
Se. A221, 294 Three things are always to be considered..: 
a weight to be raised; the power hy which it is to be raised; 
and the Jastrnatent or engine, by which that “es ucts 
upon the weight, 1825 J. Nicnotson Ogerat. Alechanic 65 
The word power, as used in practical mechanics, signifies 
the exertion of strength, gravitation, impulse, or pressure, 
sv as to produce motion. 1830 Alechanic’s AMlag. X1V. 448, 
1 wish to tet out power, but do not knowa good and certain 
way of measuring it. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 89 There 
is great water-power, both as regards the river and the fine 
broad ereck which..falls into the sinall lake below. 1889 
Bham Daily Post 7 Jan. 2/3 Advt., [Yo let) good Shop- 
ree with and without power. A 
14. Capacity for exerting mechanical force, as 
measured by the rate at which it is cxerted, or the 
work done by it (cf. HorsE-PowEr) ; also applied 
to a measurable capacity for producing some other 


physical effeet. 

1806- [see Horse-rower}, 8x5 J. Smith Panorama Se. & 
Aytl.294 In calculating the power ofa machine, it is usually 
considered in a state of equilibrium; that is, in the state 
when the power which has to overcome the resistance, just 
balances it. 1825, J. Nicnotson Oferat. Alechanic 67 The 
product of these two numbers 3970 will express the power of 
the water to produce mechanicaleffects, 1849 Noap £iectri- 
city (ed. 3) 421 With sucha battery power the sparks from the 
primary coil are brilliant in the extreme. 1881 Alefad World 
No. 19, 297 Power is the product of force and velocity ; that is 
tosay, a force multiplied by tlie velocity with whieh itis acting 
is the power in operation. 1882 Mixciin Unip/. Kinemat. 
263 The term ‘power'..signifies time-rate of doing work, 
and it is already in practical use in the expression ‘horse 
power’, which stands for 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, 

15. Oftics. The capacity of a lens (or combina- 


POWER. 


1526 Tinvace 1 Cor. xi. to For this cause ought the woman 
to have power in her heed, for the angels sake |Covero. 
a power vpon hir heade, Great, Geneva, 1611, power on her 
h., Adeims povver vpon her head; Wyctir 1382 a veyle 
[1388 an hilyng] on hir heed; &. 1.1881 a sign of authority 
on [zargéx authority over) her head; Gr. efovetay exe exe 


| 74s xepadjs; Vulg, potestatem hahere supra caput]. ¢ rgso 


Vertuous Schotchous Bivh, As Paule sayth, we go attyred 
and have a power vpon our heades. And therefore must 
I nowe (for iny louynge husband is dead) lette hange my 
power or vayle downewardes from my beade, hauynge no 
power or husbande that hath rule of me. 1625 ‘I. Goowin 
Moses § Aaron (1641) 236 For this cause (namely in signe 
of subjection) ought the woman to have power on her head, 
1 Pe 11.10, where by power, the Apostle understandeth a 
veile. 
V. Phrases and Combinations. 

17. Phrases. ta. After, at one’s power, ai all 
one’s power: according to one’s ability; to the 
utmost of one’s ability, with all one’s might. Oés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1086x Per horses at 
per powerrunnen, 3472 Rental Lk, Cupar-Angus (1879) 

+ 165 ‘he sade John sal kepe his land fra guld efter ee 
powar, 1535 Coveroace Sods? iv. 8 Be mercifull after y* 
power. Yf thou hast moch, gene plenteously, 1627 Rutner- 
Forp Leét. (1862) 1. 35 Your's at all power in the Lord 
Jesus, SR. a1649 Drums. of Hawrn. Kam. Ep. Wks. 
(17111138, I shall fortify and defend the true holy catholick 
and christian religion..at all my power, F 

th. By (one’s) power: according to one’s 
ability. Ods. 

€ xago [sce A. a}. 1340 Ayend. 170 Pe onlosti pet byeb slacke 
to godes seruice, bet ne byep ne wel chald be poer, ne wel 
hot. 12362 Lancr, P. PL A. v. 76, 1 have anuy3ed him 
ofte,,.And peired him bi my pouwer. | 

c. In power: (a) in a position of authority ; 
+ () able, competent (¢o do something). Se. +(c) 
in potentiality, zs posse, as opposed to tm exercise 
or action. t(d) Math: see 11b. (¢) Ln one's 


power, wilhin one’s ability, under one’s control: 


See tends 


tion of lenses) for magnifying the ie size of | 


an object ; also ¢//ip?., the lens itsel: 

1727-41 Cuamaers Cyc/. s.v., The Power of a Glass ix 
used by some for the distance of the convexity from its solar 
focus, 1831 Brewster Optics v.49 The magnifying power, 
or the number of times that the apparent magnitude of the 
object is increased. 1854 Perciva's Polarized Lt. (ed. 2) 53 
The light is polarized by this plate, and being then refracte 
by two plano-convex glasses (termed the power), is after- 
wards received on a semi-transparent calico screen. ¢ x865 
J. Wyior in Cire. Sc. 1. 67/s Another pair of lenses is 
generally placed between the ‘ power ' (that is, the last lens 
tn front of the arrangement) and the condensers. 18975 
Houxiey & Martin £lem. Biol. (1877) 21 Having found 
an Amoeba, examine with a higher power, 


IV. 7 16. In N.T., 1 Cor. xi. ro, a verbal ren- 
dering of Gr. éfougia, L. Zotestas: see quots. 


| 


1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7895 ‘To drawe to him be heyemen; 
bat in poer were po. ¢1495 Rauf Coilzear 886 ‘The tane is 
in power to mak that presoun. 1656 Stancey //ist. Philos, 
y. (:7or) 184/2 That Intellect which is always in act,..is 
better than that Intellect which is in power. 789 Hume 
/fum, Nat. (1874) 1. 1. vii. 328 ‘They are not really and in 
fact present to the mind, but only in power. Afod. See 4¢) 

+d. Of power: able, capable, competent. Ods. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afelid, P 780 We be nat of power to maken 
hise amendes, 1486 /fen. V/é at York in Surtees Misc. 
(3888) 53 Othre thinhabitauntes, which may not.. be of 
power to have rede gownes. 1544 Puarr Regim. Lyfe 
(1553) Ivij, If ye be of power, ye maye drinke a good 
draught of ypocras..after meate. 1634 Mirton Conus 155 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
e. + Zo one’s power (obs.), to the best, uttermost, 
or exten? of one's power: as far as one is able. 

[axzoo in Rolls of Parli, 1. 241 A leur poer e a leur 
esseint.} 1490 Caxton Zueydos xiii. 48 She..cheryssheth 
and enterteyneth hym to her power. 1523 Lo, Berxers 
Froiss, 1.138 The man they wolde hane defended to the 
best of their powers. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 686 King 
Reyner did also help his danghter to hys small power. 
1631 WeEver Anc, Fun, Mon. 137 Three things..0 re- 
member to haue kept to my power. 17%5 De Fou Fam, 
Instruct. 1. Vv. (1841) 1.97 To the best of my power you shall 
do it no more, 

+h Upon one’s power: as well as one can. 


Obs. rare. : 
31380 Wretr Sef. Wks. 111. 479 Doyng soure bisynes 
upon 30ure connynge ande powere. 
te. Within power, within range. Obs. ; 
1548 Patten Lafed. Scotl. Nivb, Within pour of batrie. 
th. Zo do (make) one's power: to do one’s best. 
e314q1z Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 1853 And, for to write it 
wel, do thi poweer [véme clere). 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S. 7.5.) 13 Me did his power to put it doun. 1523 
Lo, Bernnas frofss. 1. clxxxil. ax6 Shame haue he that 
dothe nat his power to distroy all. 1860 Daustr. Slefdane’s 
Conn, 4a Christierne made all his power agaynste them, 


i. Power of life and death, of pit and gallows, 
of the keys, of the sword: see Lire sé. 1c, Pir 
56.17, Key sb] 4, Sworn. 

160 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm. 229, The power of the 
keyes. x Sxexe Reg. Maj. 1. 95 All Barons quha hes 
power of Pitt, and Gallous of thift. 1853 H. Cox /ms¢ié. 
in, viii. 719 xoZe, The power of life and death, which hy 
martial law belonged to the Lord High Admiral. 

18. attrib. and Comd. a. simple attrib., as 
power-distribution, -generalion,-Monsger, -fossessor, 
-production, -stroke, -supply, -transmission, -word. 
b. Operated, driven, or done by mechanical power, 
as power-bellows, -blast, -crane, -engine, forge, 
-hammer, -lathe, -machine, -milker, -mill, -plant, 
-press, -pulley, -vehicle. @, Used in generating, 
distributing, or applying mechanical power, as 
power-dam, ~house, -station, works. A, Objective, 
as power-giving, -holding, -propelling, -secking, 
-usurping adjs. e. Instrumental, as power-driven, 
~-elaied adjs., power-feeding, -riveling, -weaving Svs. 
and adjs.; fower-arm vb. £ Spec. Comb. : power 
eapstan, a capstan in which the powcr is increased 
by means of gearing; power-ender, -ending @.: 
see quot.; power-gas, coal-gas used for supplying 
power, not illnmination ; power-load Eleir., the 
amount of current delivered for use in driving ma- 
chinery, as distinguished from that used for lighting. 


POWER. 


1856 T. Aino Poet. IWks, 199 Let the National Will 
*Power-arm the State, 188: C. A, Epwaxns Organs 65 
The pneumatic action..by which the hulk of the pressure 
is taken from the key, by means of small, “power-bellows, 
1806 Vorsytn Beauties Scott, U1. 97 A *power-blast to 
excite the furnace fires, 2844 Steruens BL. Fart tt.211 A 
*power-crane, 1903 Daily Chron.g Mar.s/6 A great *powere 
dam belonging to the Ifudson River Power Company. 1835 
Une Philos, Manuf. 334 The *power-driven machines of 
a factory. 1743 Savace Peet's Dependance 56 See.. 
Meekness depress‘d, and *power-elated pride. 1893 Cayley 
Coll. Math. Papers X\11. 267 The power-ending terms or 
*“power-enders, dc?, 65, which end in a power. 1826 Scotr 
Sout. 33 Nov., The people..in great discontent on account 
of the *power engines, 1873 J. Ricnarps IVoodaworking 
Factories 143 This distinction. . between a *power-feeding 
and a hand-feeding machine. 1831 J. llontann Manuf, 
Aletal 1. 89 The blocks, are prepared at the *power forges. 
1901 Nature 10 Jan, 257/2 On *power-gas and large gas- 
engines for central stations, 1875 Kuicut Dred. Mech., | 
*Power-hamiter, a hammer in which the weight is raised 
hy power of machinery. 1879 Engineer XLVIII. 4iz It 
Stowe to be a power hammer applicable, not to one class 
of work, but to all purposes. 1890 Cent. Dict., * Power 
honse,..a building especially provided to contain the prime 
motor or motors from which power is conveyed to the driven 
tachinery. 1895 estat. Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 It is intended to 
supply a large proportion of power from a grent power-house 
where electricity is generated, 1895 Kyicat Dict, Mech. 
sv. Lathe, ‘Vhe *power-lathe is driven hy horse-power, 
water, or steam. 190s IVestw, Gaz. 9 Mar. 9/2 It is only by: 
the increase of the * *power-load ‘ which we supply that we 
can hope to reduce the price of electricity for li hting pur- 
poses. 1835 Ure PAtlos. Manuf. 333 Lace ide by *power- 
machines, 2886 AM Vear Kound 14 Aug. 37 Now we've 
got the American Durand's *power-milker. 1895 Oracle 
Aineyel. 1. 583/2 es number of large *power-mills have 
Sprung up. 1654 WnitLock Zoolomia 396 ‘I'bese are sawcy 
‘Vruths to obtrade on the *Power-mongers..of the World. 
1870 W. Granam Lect. Ephetians 98 This word represents 
the rulers of this world as mere *power-possessors, 1845 
Worcester, *Power-prest, a printing-press worked by 
steam, by water, or by other power. 1903 Daily Chran, 
9 Dec. 6/5 That a_revolution in *power-production might 
result. 1845 J. E. Cageenter Poems & Lyrics 65 Its *power- 
propelling properties were vain, ager Daily Express 
18 Mar. 2, € The development of *power-stations all over 
the country. 1906 IM est. Gas. 19 Apr. 7/2 The *power- 
Supply for the printing presses of the newspapers being cut 
on 1891 Times 28 Sept. 13/6 A *power transmission. .from 
the Palmengarten..to the exhibition, n distance of about 
four kilométres. 1790 R. Murry Lanred of Liberty (ed, 2) 
erent none hut “pow'r-usurping slaves are free. 1831 
eR. Porter Silk Manuf. 266 Fabrics which *power- 
weaving has been found adequate to produce. 1862 Govt 
BURN Pers, Kedig, 1.1, vi, 88 As if He had said, ‘My words 
are *power-words indeed, ‘hey take effect‘. 1900 IVeséns, 
Gaz, 27 Apr. 5/2 The..*power works adjacent to the river. 
Power, 56.2 dial, Also 8 poor. [Etymology 
obscure (in reference to quot. 1836 it may be 
noted that pozver is not the pronunciation of poor 
in Cornwall).] The local name in Cornwall of a 
small species of cod, Gadus minutus, also ealled 


power- or poor-cod. 

19713 His in Bee Synopsis 163 Asellus mollis minimus, 
Cornub. Poor vel Power dictns. 1769 Pexxant Zool, 111, 
150 Poor or Power. 1836 Varrew Arid, fishes 11. 161 The | 
Power, or Poor Cod, the smallest of its genus, 80 called, it 
is said, on account of its diminutive size, seldom exceeding 
six or seven inches in length. 1880 £. Cornw. Gloss, 
Power, the fish, Gadue minutus, 

+ Power, v. Obs. rare, [f. Power 56.1] trans. 
To make powerful, empower, strengthen. 

1sqgo Hyror tr. Vives’ Jnstr. Chr. Wor. (1592) Kj, With 
silence both wisedome & chastitie be sweetly powr 39729 
Vounc Merchant v. xx, Trade gilt their titles, power‘d their 
state. 

Power, obs. form of Poor, Poun. 

Pow-erable, a. Now rare. [f. Power 55.14 
“ABLE: ef. comfortable, reasonable, peaceable.) 

+1. = PoweRFuL. Ods, 

1588 Aten Admon.7 Gods mighty arme that deposeth 
the prowde and powrable persons from their seates. 1593 
G, Harvey New Let. Wks. (Grosart) I. 271 Howsoener 
valiant, rich, or powerable. 1605 CAMDEN Rem, Epigr. 14 | 
The only powerable man of England in his time. 12608 | 
Hirgon Pe + I. 724 Divers things..very effectnall and | 
powerable tn corrupt. 1632 Hottanp Cyrupedia 131 In 
case onr Associats..would be willing to stay with us, more 
powerable we shall be to effect any thing. 

+ 2. Extreme, excessive. Obs. rare. 

1588 Attun Admon. 28 An unbridled powrable sinner, | 
2598 Geexewey Tacitus’ Ann, i. x. (1622) 78 The memory 

uitinius was nothing pleasing, by reason. .of the danger 
rought Lepida into, and miserable niggishnes, and | 
powerable old age [sordidamque el prepotentem senectani), 

3. That can be effected by power; possible. 
rare—', 

3860 J. Younc Prov. Reason 172 The Iafinite God..can 
effect all the pawerable. 

Hence + Pow'erableneas, powerfulness, power 


| dial. and vulgar, 


asa quality; + Pow-erably adv., powerfully. 

1582 Savine Tacitus’ Hist, 1. xcii. (1591) 107 Powerable- 
nesse (L. fofentia] is neuer sure where it is too excessiue, 
1593 G. 
armed with that supreme and yncontrowlable authoritie. 
1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 49 Christ ..was both 
dead aod buried .. and yet not corrupted as powerably pre- 
Serued per concomitantiam dininitatis. 1656 Nevin Surv, 
France 123 Had he..in some measure broken the power. 
ableness of the Princes, 

Power-cod ; see Power 56.2 

Powered (pau‘aid, paueid), a. [f. Power 5,1 
+-2D2.] Having power (of a specified kind or | 
degree) ; chiefly in parasynthetic combinations. 


arvey Prerce's Super, Wks. 11. 180 Powerably | 
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1879 IT. F. Ceaces In Daily News 19 Apr. 3/3, T must 
deny..that a smal! powered steainer is as seawort! Y¥ 38 one 
of good power. 189a Mfanch. Eran. 30 Nov. 8/4 Not so 
heavily powered as some more modern vessels. 1903 
Motoring Ann, a18 Vhey are more highly powered in pro- 
portion 10 their weight than other cars, 


Powerful (pau‘ai-, pauoufiil), a. (adv.)  [f. 
Power sé.) + -FuL.] Full of or having power, 

L. Having great power; mighty, potent. 

4 1400-50 A le. rander 3242 My pure powarfull [y. r. power- 


full) gods I prestly pauoure, Pine empire & pine erytage 
enterely be to 3eld. 1593 Suaks Rich. 74, ii. §5 "The Lords 


| of Rosse, Beanmond, and Willoughby With all their powre- 


full friends are fled to him, 16ar Donne Serv. xv. (1640) 
149 [Death] is the powerfullest, the fearefulest enemy. 1727 

A. Haminton Nez Ace. E. Ind. I. xxv, 305 He is reckoned 

the powerfullest King on the Sea-coast‘of Malabar. 

S. Austin Rauhe's Hist, Ref V1. 387 This powerful city 
ad protested against the Recess Bi ooiek 

2. Capable of exerting great foree (physical or 
immaterial) ; strong, potent. (Of persons or things.) 

1586 T. LB. La Prinaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 80 The... 
perfect understanding of the chiefest part and most power. 

ull beginning of himselfe, namelie of his spirit. 1593 Suaks. 

Hen, VL, v. tig Whose top-branch.. kept low Shrubs 
ron’ Winters pow'rfull Winde, 1638 in Zfanilton Pap. 
(Camden) 1. 42 This is not nou to be doune nithout a pour: 
fall force, thich can not be rased heire. 1654-66 Fars Oraery 
Marthen, (1676) 697 Vextorting a confession from ine by the 
powerfullest Rack. a2711 Ken Dir. Looe Wks. 41838) 275 
Let thy all-powerful love abound in my heart. 180a Aled. 
Frnt. V1, 390 By the frequent and liberal use af other 
powerful stimulants, 1808 Scott A/arvr. 1. xiii, He knew 
to prize Lord Marmion’s powerful mind, and wise. 1847 
James Convict ii, By one of the rocks were seated three 
powerful men, 1876 Tait Rec. Ado. Phys, Se. vii. (eda) 183A 
performer with a powerful instrument (such as. a cornopean). 

3. Exerting great foree or prodncing great effect 
(in quot. 1854, indieating the exertion of great 
force). b. Having power to influence greatly ; 
impressive, convincing, Ielling. 

1596 Srenses #. QO, tv, x. 36 Had not the Ladie with her 
powrefull speach Him from his wicked will uneath tefrayned. 
1624 Donne Seri, xvii. (1640) 165 Of all proofes, Demanstra- 
tion is the powerfullest. 2722 De For Redig. Courts. 1, i. 
(1840) 30 There is a powerful force in a father's command. 
1799 (os B. Brown Edgar //untly (1803) I. viii. 219 Features 
which bore at all times a powerful resemblance tn those of 
Mrs, Lorimer. 1854 Munrcnison Silvia iv. (1867) 63 ‘The 
line of a powerful fault. 1860 ‘Tyxpaut Glee. 18. xxvii. 385 
The sudden change of inclination producing powerful longi- 
tudinal compression. 1873 Moriev Rousseau 1. 124 The 
author of the most powerful book by which parental duty 
has been commended. 1899 Ad/Sutt's Syst. Med. VMN. go2 
A powerful fetid odour. . 

+4. Having the power fo do something; able, 


eapable. Obs, rare. 

1620 T. Grancrr Div. Logike 108 By which the Substance 
is able, or powerfull to doe something. 

+5. Math. Involving the square or a higher 


power. Obs. rare. 

1674 Jeann Arith. eee, A powerful Equation, where. 
in is some Figural number or other. 

6. Great, in quantily or number; ef. Micuty a, Re 
dial. and vulgar, 

1852 Mas. Stowe Unele Tom's C. xaxili, Dat ar Tom's 
gwine to make a powerful deal o' trouble. @ 18539 Cartton 
New Purchase Vt. 8 (Bartlett) This piano was sort o’ fiddle 
like—only bigger—and witha werful heap of wire strings, 
1865 Dickens Jud. fr. 1. v, [He] took a powerful sight of 
natice, . 

7. Comb., as powerful-engined, -handed. 

18aa Gait Provost xxxvi, Pulled out of the crowd bya 

werful-handed woman. 1903 Daily Chron. 5 Jan. 5/2 
lhe most powerful-engined liner in the world. 

B. as adv. Ina great degree; very, exceedingly. 
Cf. Micuty adv. 

1835 W. Irvinc Tour Prairies xiii, He was powerful 
tired, 1848 W. 15. Buaton Waeyertes 23 He felt it tickle 
powerful from the top of his head to thee end of hig starn-fin, 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly xviii, Rayner seems 
powerful anxious to get j:au on the paper. 

In 


Pow'erfully, adv. [f. pree. + -ty 2] 
a powerful manner; with power, authority, or 
might; strongly, forcibly, mightily; with moving 
force, ehineatly; impressively ; greatly, exceedingly. 

r60a Dantet, Def Rhyme Viiij, It bath’ stood against al 
the storms of lactions. which so powerfully beat vpon it. 
1699 Bentiev Phad, 149 He is so powerfully back'd. 3766 
Gotpss. Vic. 17, v, This well-timed present pleaded more 
powerfully in his favour. 2873 Biack Pr. TAude i, The 
short, thick-set, powerfully-builtman, 1880 C. R. Marxttaat 
Peruv, Bark 305 From May to November the sun shines 
powerfully, 

Pow'erfulness. ff as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being powerful ; mightiness; strength, 
potency; impressiveness, convincing quality. 

¢ ng C’ress Pemtagore Ps. txxxix. iii, Who can maintaine 
With Thee in powrfullnes a rivall’s quarrell? 1605 DRAYTON 
Leg. Dk. Normandy xxxiv, Asthough her words such foer 
fulnesse did beare. ” 1738-6 Canter Ormonde I. 113 That by 
the pawerfulness of some ministers of State..the Parliament 
had not its natural freedom. 1824 New Afonthly Mag. 
XII. 249 A certain degree of want of powerfulness [of voice] 
In various parts of ber scale. 

Powerless (pou'a:-, pauelés), a. [f. Power 
s6.1+ -LEss,] Wilhout power or ability; devold 
of power; helpless. 

1552 Hutoer, Powerles or lackynge power, évifos, inupo- 
fens. 1896 Spenser F, O. 1. vi, a1 His powrelesse arme, 
benumbd with secret feare. 1726 Pore Odyss. xvi. 87 
Powerless to relieve, 1 must behold it. 1860 Pusey Afin. 


| 


POWSOWDY. 


Prof, 407 Muman sense of right is powerless, when there 
is not the feve of God's law. 
lence Pow'erlessly adv.; Pow'erlessness. 
1823 Hxamtiner 89/1 The doting Scrivener is not power. 
lessly conceived. 1833 Cuatwens Const, Alan 1. vii. El. 20 


| {That} the lane intermediate spaces..are in fact, peopled 


1845 


{ 


| 


with little worlds... Now, in the powerlessness of our existing 
telescopes, we do not know but it may be so. 1875 H.C, 
Wooo Sherap. (1879) 535 ‘The powerlessness of the remedy 
to effect such change. 1894 Westcott Gospel of Life 17 
Man feels his powerlessness in the face of physical forces, 

Pow'erlet. (Sce -tet.] A petty ' power’. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 288/1 Any actual quarrel between 
these Powers or powerlets could only end to the disadvantage 
ofthe Sultan. 

+ Pow'erlike, a, Os. rare. 
"gee = Powerrut. 

1657 Eart Mons. tr. Paruta's Pot. Dise. 120 Rome had 
not..any great contestation with any powerlike Prince in 
her first and weakest beginning. 

Pow'er-loom. A weaving loom worked by 
mechanical power (waler, steam, elc.), as dis 
tinguished from a hand-loom. 

1808 }, Duncan Art of Weaving v2 The chief working 
parts of the different power looms. 1827 Ain. Rev. XLVI. 
16 ‘The power-loom..is one of the most..useful machines 
that has ever been constructed. 1832 Baanacr Ecou, Manuf. 
xxxib, (ed. 3) 339 A hand-weaver must possess bodily strength, 
which is not essential for a person attending a power-loom. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \V. 2359/1 Between 1785 and 
1792 Cartwright matured his power-loom. ¥ 

b. Comé., a3 power-loom cloth, weaver, weaving. 

1833 Hr. Martixeay Afanch. Strike io All present were 
spinners and power-loom weavers. Bis Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 331 Capital..expended in..the mere spinning of 
power-loom yarn, or the weaving of what is purchased. 1844 
G. Dono Yextite Manuf. i. 22 Power-loom weaving is 
combined with spinning. 189a Dasly News 13 Feb. 7/3 There 
is no change in the market for brown power-loom clath. 

Powert, -te, -tie, obs. forms of Poverty. 

i Powese (paw‘is,-iz). Brit. Guiana, Also 9 po- 
wis(e, powee, powle, paul. [a. Dn. (of Surinam) 
pouwies, corrupt. of Sp. pawxi or mod.L, pauxis: 
see Paux1, Mistaking of the final sibilant for a 
plural inflexion (as in pease) has brought a new 
sing. powee, powie into vulgar use.] = Pavuxt. 

1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 175 The Peacock Pheasant of 

Guiana..calied Powese by the Natives, from their cry, 
which is similar to that name. 184g Waterton It and. 5. 
ad mer, (188) 27 Mere are also two species of the Powise, or 
Iloceo. 1880 W, Il. Brett Leg. & Myths Guiana 1g0 The 
Southern Cross ts poppoeed by many clans to represent a 
Paui bird, 1898 H. Kirk 4yit. Guiana Gloss. 352 Powts, 
curassow. 1903 Des Vorux Col. Service |. 73 Other birds 
such as powie (curassow). 4rd. Ve 

Poweste, var. Poustiz O/s., power. Powsghe, 
pow3, pow3e, powhe, var. Poucn sé. and v, 
Powhead, var. PoLEHEAD, tadpole. Powie, -is, 
-ise: see Powesr. Powin, Se. var. Pawn 56.3 
Obs., patel Powk, dial. f. Poxe; var. Pov. 
Powke-needle: see ’'uck-NEEDLE. Pow, obs. 
f. POLE, Pott. Powlder, obs. f. PowDER. 


Powldoody (paul didi). Alsopoul-,-dowdy. 
[From Poutdoody (? pol? Dubhda, O'Dowd’s Hole), 
name of the inner part of a creek near Corcomroe 
Abbey in Co. Clare.] A celebrated variety of Irish 
oyster? see quot. 1890. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 718 We had some scolloped Powl. 
doodies for supper. 1898 /6i¢. XX111. 388 We are willin 
tobet a barrel, and make the first deposit of a dozen powl- 
doodies at Ambrose's. 1890 Standard 26 Dec. 6/ Wonder- 
fully large supplies of exquisitely flavoured ‘ powldoodies ’., 
used tole obtained from ‘the. .shores of the Green Isle‘, 


Powldron, obs. form of Povunproy, 

+ Powle, obs. f. Pott sé,.! and 2. 
nape of the neck; = Pout s4,! 2. 

1603-4 ded Fas. /, c, 22 § 23 Any parte ofany Hide. .called 
the Wombes, Neckes, Shanke, Flanke, Powle, or Cheeke. 

Powle, obs. f. Potr, Poot 56.1 Powles, etc. : 
see Paun. Powlt-foot, obs. var. Pott-roor. 
Powltice, Powltry, obs. ff. Pou.tice, Poutry. 
Powmbe garnette, powmgarnet, pown- 
garnette, obs. ff. PomEGRANATE. Pown(e, 
obs. f. Pose, Pownage, erron. f. PANNAGE. 
Pownoe, pownece, pownse, obs. ff. Pounce. 
Pownch, obs. f. Pauncn. Pownd, Powne, 
obs. ff. Poxp, Pouxp, Powney, -nie, -ny, obs, 
Se. ff. Pony. Pownt, obs. f. Pornt sé.) and v1 

+ Powpe, si. Obs. rare. [perh. connected with 
Poor al A pop-gun. 

crqgo Promp. Parv, 411/2 Powpe, holstykke (S. hole 
styke), capulues, 

‘owpe, obs. form of Poor sé.!, v7.1 and 2. 
+Pow-penny. Sc. Ods. rare. [app. f. pow 
= PoLt head+PENNy.] Some payment or offer- 

ing made at a funeral or on its anniversary. 

1538 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V1. 423 Item, to the 
powpenny deliverit to David Lindesay, Lyoun herald, ane 
croune of wecht..xxs, 2539 /éid. VII. 281 Expensis debursit 

un the suffrage of Quene Magdelane...Item, tothe Erle 


of 
of Murray till offer the pow penny, xxs. 
Powr, -e, obs. ft | Poor, Porr, Pour, Power. 


Powreg, obs. f. Purcs. Pows, -6, obs. ff. Potse 
sb. and 2, Powsh(e, obs. ff. Posn sd. and v, 


Powsowd usan'di), powsoddy (pon- 
spilt) 2 an Mae dial. Forse 6 possodie, 


(f. Power 54.14 


In quot., 


POWWOW. 


-edie, 7 pow’s-sowdy, 7 powsodie, 8 -sowdie, 9 
-soddie, -soddy, pousoudie, -sowdie, -sowdy, 
8- pow(-)sowdy. [Origin obscure: sce Note.] 
A name given now or formerly in Scotland and 
the northern counties of England to various culinary 
preparations, not obvionsly related to each other ; 
among these (in Scotland) sheep's head broth 
(?0ds.); (in Cumbld. and Westmld.) an ale posset ; 
(in north of Eng.) Yorkshire pndding (? 04s.); 
a hotch-potch or heterogeneous mixture. + Also 
‘Sc, used as a term of endearment (oés., the earliest 


instance of the word). Also a¢¢rid. 

rgoo-2z0 Dunpar Poenes Ixxv, 30 Quod he, ‘ My claver, 
and my curldodie, My hwny soppis, my sweit possodie *. 
a1685 F. Semru. Biythsumn Wedding vir, There will be.. 
Powsodie, and drammock, and crowdie. 1787 W. Tayior 
Scots Poems 24 In haf an hour hese get his mess O° 
crowdy-mowdy, An’ fresh powsowdy. 1816 Scorr Antig. 
xxxv, He's hovering there making some pousowdie [rote 
miscellaneous mess] for my lord, for he doesna cat like ther 
folk neither. 1817 Linton Green 1x. 92 Pow's-sowdy, 
king’s-hoods, mony-plies, Sheep's trotters, bot and hot. 
1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., ged snet pudding placed 
under a roast. 1825 Hone Everyday B&. 1. 53 ‘Whey sit 
down to Iobscouse, and pousoudie [z/sfr. ponsondie] 5 .. in 
pousoudie we recognise the wassail..of ale, iled with sugar 
and nutmeg. 1857 J. Suutivan Crusndberid. § Westmorid. 
169 The ale-posset continues to appear at the village tavern 
on what is called the Powsowdy night. 1858 Dre Quixcry 
Antobiog, Sk. 11. 109 The anticipation of excellent ale,. sand 
possibly of still more excellent pow-sowdy (a combination of 
ale, spirits, and spices). 1894 Northumbld. Gloss. Pou- 
sowdy, hotchpetch, disorderment, a heterogeneous dish. 

[Note. Powsoddy has been conjected to be a comh. of fow, 
Pott s3.! head + sodden, boiled; also, to be a corruption of 
Posset : perh. two distinct, words have been confounded, 
as the senses seem to have little in common.) 

Powst(e, -tie, var. Pousttx, power. Powt(e, 
obs. ff. Poutt (yonng bird), Pour. Powter, obs. 
f. Pourer. Powther, obs. or dial. f. Powpet. 
Powtry, obs. f. Poutrry. 

Powwow, pow-wow (pau'wan), pawaw 
(paw9"), s&. Forms: a. 7-9 powah, -aw, 7 pou- 
wau, powawe, -ahe, 8 pouwau, pow-waa, 9 
powwaa, -waw. 8. 7-9 pawaw, pawwaw, 
7 pawawe, pawwau, -wawe, patiwau, -waw, 
8 pawau, paw-waw, 9 pawa. ‘y.7- powow, 
pow-wow, 8 pouwou, S- powwow. [An 
Algonkin (Narragansett) word, fow,waw: or fo- 
wah, the two syllables of which in colonial Eng. 
ase were assimilated, and the stress transferred to 
the first, although in the form fawaw* also retained 
on the second. ] 

1. A priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man of the 
North American Indians. 

a. 1624 FE. Winstow Gd. News fr. New Eng, in Purchas 
Pitgrints (1628) IV. 1868 ‘The office and dutic of the Powah 
is to be exercised principally in calling vpon the Deuill; 
and curing diseases of the sicke or wounded. 1674 JosseLyn 
Voy. New Eng. 131 Their Physicians are the Powaws or 
Indian Priests. 1716 B. Cuurcn Hist. Philip's War (1865) 
1.177 The Indians reported that he was such a great Ponwau, 
that no bullet could enter him. 1766 C. Beatty ive 
Months' Tour (1768) 87 Consulting their Pow-waas (a_kind 
of prophets, who pretend to have converse with spirits). 
1830 Scort Dewronoi. ii, 81 The tricks practised by the 
Powahs, or Cunning men. 1834 Witter Alogg Afegone 
1,169 The Powwaw’'s charm. 1904 G. Smitn Short Hist. 
Chr, Missions u. xii. 138 In 16g0 the first two ‘powaws’ or 
wizards were converted. 

B. 1645 E. Downine in Cold, Alass. Hist. Soe. Ser.w. VI. 
(1863) 65 To maynteyne the worship of the devill which theire 
paw wawes often doe. 1670 D. Denton Descr. Mew Vork 
(1848) 8 The day heing appointed by their chief Priest or 
pawaw, 1809 Kenoatt /raz. 1. ix. 101 Pata, or fawaw, 
spelt also Jowah, is a word which I have not found in so 
general nse among the Indians of New England, as it has 
always been among the colonists, 1832 J. Durrre W/at 
Cheer vit. xliv, And oft he thought, o‘er thickets brown, 
he saw Wave the black fox-tail of the grim Pawaw, 

y. 1634 W. Wooo New Bae Prosp, 11. xii. 82 Their Pow- 
wows betaking themselves to their exorcismes and necroman- 
ticke charmes. 17st EAvincToy Enthus. Meth. & Papists ww. 
(2754) 2x8 ‘he Indian Conjurer, one of those whom they 
call Powwows, 1858 Loner, J/. Standish 1. 52 Let them 
come,..be it sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow. 1873 R. 
Lrown Races Man. 1, 246 ‘The pow-wors visited the sick, 
sang and invoked their gods, and applied their medicines, 

2. A ceremony of the North American Indians, 
especially oue where magic was practised and 
feasting‘and dancing indulged in; also, a council 
of Indians, or conference with them. 

a,8. 1663 J. Corton in Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ, (1840) 
I. 53 Such as join with them in the observance of their 
pawawes and idolatries. 1781 S, Peters Hist. Connecticut 
aig An ancient religions rite, called the Pawwaw, was 
annually ctlebrated by the Indians. @1817 T. Dwicnt 
trav, New Eng. etc. (1821) II. 263 No place conld be a 
fitter spot for an Indian Powaw. 

y- 1788 J. May Yrad. & Lett. (1873) 94 The Indians made 
one of their hellish pow-wows, which fasted till the honr of 
rising. x820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Leg. Sieepy Hollow, 
An old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his powwows there. 1887 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/5 To find 
the thief the Indians held the Pow-wow, 

3. ¢ransf. Applied to any meeting compared to 
an Indian conference; e.g. a political or scientific 
congress, a friendly consaltation, or a merry-mak- 
ing; a‘palaver’ of any kind. (Chiefly % S.) 
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1812 Salen Gaz. (U.S.) 5 June 3/3 The Warriors of the 
Democratic ‘Trihe will holda powow at Agawam on Tuesday 
next. 1840 R.H. Dasa Bef, Mast xx. 59 The Catalina 
had several Kanakas on board..they had a long pow-wow, 
and a smoke. 1863 E. Hitcucock Aemin. Auherst Coil. 
333, The President. vis located so near College that the mid- 
night pow-wow fof the students] can hand fail to disturb 
his stumbers. 1865 Daily 7¢/. 26 May, The Abolitionists 
are having a grent pow-wow here as to whether they shall 
or not maintain their organisation. 1874 Huxtey in Lie 
(1900) I, xxviii. g11, 1 was not at the Cambridge pow-wow, 
1892 Spectator 20 Aug. 253/« Congresses and pow-wows of 
all descriptions are certainly a feature of the age. 

4. transf. The working of cures; ‘ medicine’. 

1856 Kane Arct. Ex fi U1. xii. 126 After my skill in pow- 
wow had given me a sort of correlative rank among them. 

5. adirtb. and Comb., as powwow-doctor, -wicard, 

1843 Wiurtier Agency of Evil Prose Wks. 1889 111. 257 
Withont were ‘dogs and sorcerers ‘,..Powah wizards, and 
“the foul fiend’ 1g0x Serténer's Mag. 111, 525 The pow- 
wow-doctors still repeat over many bedsides the mysterious 
formulas. 

Hence Pow'wowism, the powwow practice. 

1873 R. Brown Races Man, 1, 235 They [se. the old men] 
are the instructors into pozw-wow#si (or oratory), in medicine 
and tradition. 

Powwow (patiwau'), v. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢x¢r, Of North American Indians ; To practise 
medicine or sorcery; to hold 2 powwow. 

1642 Lecnrorp Plain Dealing (1867) 117, They will have 
their tomes of Powaheing, which they will, of late, have 

to the English word. 1646 in 
A. S. Hudson é/ist, Sudbury, Mass, (1889) 20 ‘There shall 
he no more Powwowing amongst the Indians. And if any 
shall hereafter powwow, both he that shall powwow, and he 
that shall procure them to powwow, shall pay twenty 
shillings apiece. 1677 W. Husnaro Warrative (1865) IL. 
196 After the Indians..hnd heen Powawing together. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. U1. xi. 118 He prescribes or powwows in 
sickness and over wonnds. : 
b. “ansf. To confer, discuss, deliberate, talk, 
hold palaver. (Chiefly &% .S.) 

gle J. Cocuran in 4. Eng. Hist. § Gen. Reg. (1864) 
XVIIT 35 He may refer the matter to Congress, they to 
the Medical Committee, who will probably powwow over 
it awhile, and no more be heard of it. | 1857 lace in Life 
(1891) Il. 334 Senator Mason of Virginia was there, pow- 
wowing about the Union. 1893 Natfon (N.Y) 13 July 
32/1 Mr. Stevenson's narrative style appears to have become 
infected with that quality through continued pow-wowin 
with Samoan grandees. 1900 Century Afag. Feb. 600/a 
She did not..sail to powwow about the dangers of the seas. 

2. trans. To doctor, to treat with magic, 

1856 Kane Arcé, Fxcfi. U1. xi. 116, 1 gave him a piece of 
red flannel, and powwowed him, 190g 4 theneus 18 Feb. 
206/2 ‘The artistic forms of the beadwork ..representing the 
symbols of secret societies, the qualification of the worker, 
..the shaman who powwowed the work. 

Ilence Powwow'ing 7//. s4., the practising of 
powwow ; conference, palaver. 

1642|see rabove]. 1650 J. Eviotin Early Rec. Lancaster, 
Jlass. (1884) 27 At my first preaching at Nashaway sundry 
did imbrace the word, and called upon God, and Panwau- 
ing was wholly silenced. 1764 T. Iurcuinson //ist. Afass. 
1. 475 note, Theic swentings in their hot houses was a more 
rational remedy than the powowing. 1830 Scott Demonoi. 
ii, 84 The magic or powahing of the North American 
Indians. 1893 [see 1 b above}. 

Powwow'er. [f. prec. vb. +-En1.] One who 
practises powwow ; = Powwow 56. 1. 

1646 Mass. Cot. Rec. (1854) 111. 98 Such..as shall assist 
or countenance such pawwawing..,|to be fined] ye pro- 
curer five pounds, ye pawwawer five pounds. 1699 WAFER 
Vay. 38 That the pawawers (for so they call their conjurors) 
might be hy themselves. 78x S. Peters /7ist. Connecticut 
217 Theinhabitants.. held a conference to discover the reason 


Forms: see prec. 


why the devils and pawwawers had obeyed the prayers of | 


one minister. : 

Pox (ppks), sd. [An altered spelling of pocks, 
pl. of Pock sé. used collectively as name of 
a discase (cf. meas/es, mumps, rickets, etc.), and 
at length as a singular.] 

1. Name for several different diseases characterized 
by ‘pocks’ or eruptive pustules on the skin: see 
Pock sé. 2a. a. Undefined. (Usually = e (4).) 

lexgas, ete.: see Pock sd, 20.) ggo Bate Jwage Both 
Ch. u. xvii. Siv, Here were muche to be spoken of..saint 
lobe for y* pox, saint Fyacre for ague, 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] 
D'Acosta's Hist, Indies m. xxii. 187 Thére is much of that 
wood which they call Ligaen: sanctum, ..fit to cure the pox. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 356 Treacle is the best 
Alexiterick against the Pox. 19726 Swirr Gulliver w. x, 
Here were no..fops, bullies, drunkards, strolling whores, or 

xes, 1763 CuurcniL, Duelist 11, 380 In tum to give a 

ox, or take it. 1856 Emerson Eng. Yraits, First Visit 
Wks. (Bohn) I], § He [Coleridge] said.,there were only 
three abings which the government had brought into that 
garden of delights (Sicily), namely, itch, pox, and famine. 

+b. = SMALL-Pox, Ods. 

16ax F, Davison Poems Canronet xvi. 143 Vpon his 
Ladies sickenesse of the Poxe [ed. 1602 Sicknesse of the 
Small Pockes), , 1650 in H. Cary Mem. Gt. Civ. War {s832) 
11. 248 My lord's sizer and Mr. Adams's are sick of the pox ; 
it is thonght past the worst. 1685 J. Cooke Marrow 
Chirirg. vi. MW. 1X. (ed. 4) 215 Their drink all the Time until 
the Pox begins to dye, and after..may be Small-Beer, 
warm at pleasure, 1819 Byron Yuan 1. cxxix, The Doctor 
paid off an old pox By borrowing a new one from an ox. 

ce, Some disease of sheep. ? Oés. 

[xsaz: see Pock sh. 3.] 1545 Etyor, Mfentigo, the scabbe 
whiche is amonge shepe called the poxe, 1607 TorskLt 
oe Beasts (1658) 476 The Holy Fire which the Shep- 
heards cal! the Pox, or the Blisters, or Saint Anthonies fire. 


POYDER. 


d. Local name for a rash or eruption to which 
workers in antimony are liable. 

1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. \1. 942 This eruption which is 
called by the (antimony) workmen the ‘pox ', occurs where 
the skin perspires most freely. /déd. 944 For the skin-erup- 
tion or ‘pox’ as it is called. .sponging with a solution of 
bicarbonate or biborate of soda .. 1s generally sufficient to 
give relief. 

e. With qualifying words: (a) See CHIcKEN- 
Pox, Cow-Pox, SMALL-POX, SWINE-POX ; (6) Great, 
French, or Spanish pox, syphilis. 

1503 Frenche pox [see Frencu A. 6]. 1529 in Ld. Herbert 
Hen. VIII (1649) 267 ‘Uhe fonle, and contagious Disease of 
the Great Pox, 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1. it. (1886) 
5 Onr neigbbonrs..douhted that he had the French pox. 
1608 Torsetr Serfents (1658) 616 Ointments that are pre- 
pared against the French or Spanish pox. 193: Swirt 
Cassinus & Peter 48 Say, has the small or greater pox Sunk 
down her nose, or seam‘d her face? 1819 Byron Puan 1. 
exxx, I said the small-pox has gone out di late; Perhaps it 
may be followed by the great. 

+2. In pi. sense = pocks, pastules of small-pox. 

¢1672-1813 [see Smatt-pox} 1719 T. Boston Afew. 
(1899) 344 Jane was taken ill of the small pox...Her pox 
were many, and of a dangerous kind, ia 

+3. In imprecations, or exclamations of irritation 
or impatience. Cf. Puaour sé. 3d. Obs. 

1g88 Suaks. £. 2. L. v. ii 46 A Pox of that jest, and 
lbeshrew all Sbrowes. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet Bijb, A 
pockes of that religion. s60r Suaks. Adi's Vell w. in 
A pox on him, he's a Cat still. 1647 Crarenvon Sfist, Keb. 
iv. § 187 Some said, ‘a Pox take the Honse of Commons, 
let them be Hanged’. 1698 Concreve Love for L. ¥. iv, 
O Pox, how shall f get rid of this foolish Girl? 1710 Mrs. 
Centiivee Bickerstaf’s Burying 7 What a-pox, she wont 
die for the Man she hates. 1749 Firtoinc Yom Yones yu. 
vi, Formatities ! with ainox 1. .pooh, all stuff and nonsense | 
1993 Wotcorrt (P. Pindar) Pindartana Wks. 1812 IV. 163 
A pox on all sorrow! 1820 Mair Lat. Dict. 415 Vel! Vaht 
wo! pox on't. : 

4, Comé.: pox-rotten a., physically corrupted 
by syphilis; pox-stone = pock-s/one: see Pock 56. 4. 

168a New Eng. Ilist. § Gen. Reg. LM. 27 A tall thin 
faced fellow pocks rotten. c1rgoo Kennett Lansd. ATS. 
1033 If. 305 h, Above the conl mines at Chedle in Stafford- 
shire they have a rock of a greyish colonr, called pox-stone 
so very hard, that where they doe not Inckily meet with a 
ae they are forced to put fire to it, to soften it, or make it 

aw. 

Pox, v. Obs. or only in valgar use. [f. pree. sb.] 
trans. To infect with the pox (i.e., usnally, with 
syphilis). Also in imprecations (cf. prec. 3). 
Tlence Poxed (pekst) pA/. a. 

1682 Davoren J/edal 266 And the pox‘d Nation feels Thee 
in their Brains. 1710 Swirt rad. to Stefia 29 Sept., The 
dean friendly ! ‘The dean be pox’t. 1712 ARBUTHNOT John 
Bull m1. iii, eee ..persuaded Peg that all niankind, besides 
himself, were poxed by that scarlet-faced whore, 1766 
Amory Buncle (1770) 1V. xiii. 249 She .. lives .. to ruin the 
fortune, pox the body, and for ever damn the sou! of the 


miserable man, 

Poy, puy (poi), sb.1 Now dad. Also -9 
powey, poocy (péi, pii), puoy. [Etymology 
obscure; it has been suggested to be the same as 
Pox 56.2; but the sense offers difficulty. ] 

1. A pole used to propel a barge or boat; 
a punting-pole; sfec. that with an iron forked 
point used by keelmen on the Tyne, etc. 

1486 Nottingham Rec. 111. 243, vij. long. polles for to make 
hokes and poyes, 1784 Bishofrick Garland (1834) 60 
(E.D.D.). 182g T. Marsuact Col’. Songs 17 Ower the 
powey slap he fell. 1865 Our Coal Coat-fields 72 Having 
walked the whole length of the vessel they pluck up the 
great oars, which they call puys, return hastily to the 
prow, put down the pnys again and thrust as before, 1894 
Northumbid, Gioss., Pooey, Buoy uy, powey, poy, the pole 
used by keelmen to ‘set’ or push the keel along. Standing 
at the bow of the keel, the man rapidly thrusts his pooey 
down to the hottom of the river, where a small fork holds it 
in the sand [etc]. 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1706 Puwwirs, Pay, the Pole us‘d by Rope-dancers to stay 
themselves with. 1755 in JoHNson, 

Poy, 53.2 Now dial. Also 7 poye, puoy. {peth. 
aphetic for *afaye, a. OF. re appuye “an open 
and ontstanding terrace or gallery, set on th’ ontside 
with railes to leane vpon’ (Cotgr.). Sense 2 appears 
to be a distinct application of F. appz support.] 

+1. (See etymology.) Obs. 

1636 Maldon, Essex Documents Bundle ay No. 22 Of 
Henery Adammes for La e at his hous, 2¢. 1656 Afad- 
don, Essex Borough Deeds ‘bundle 87 No.1, iid. due for 
nitt-rent for the poy of the howse late of Mr. Wells. 1677 
Vid. Bundle roo No. 2 Paid to Mr, Finch for windowes and 
puoy and penthowse by him left att the howse of correction 
when he left itt. 

2. A float nsed to buoy up the head of a sheep 
when swimming in the washing-pool. déaé. 

1863 Morton Cyc. Agric. 11. 720-7 sv. (In E. D. D. from 
Linc. and Notts.) 

Poy, v. dial. [f. Pox sb.1] trans. To propel 
(a barge or boat) with a poy; to pole, punt. 

1784 Lishoprick Garland (1834) 60 (E. D.D.) A clever 
blade, I'm told, as ever vd a keel. 1889 Tyneside 
Songster_114 (E.D.D.) Still the twe cheps kept poweyin 
her reet, They powey'd till they powey'd her reet ont 0” seet. 

Poy-bird, obs. form of Po#-BIRD, 

+ Poyder (pil-dor), obs. Sc. f. PEWTER. 

1593 Keg. Privy Council Scot. U1. 269, V dosane of Flan- 
der poyder truncheowirs... Twa lawers of Flanders poyder, 


POYGNE. 


Poyesye, Poyet, ohs. ff. Porsy, Port. 

+ Poygné, poynyé. Oés. lorms: 4-5 poygne, 
poyne, Sc, punje, pwujhe, § Sc. poynyhe, 
poyhne, ponyhe. [a. OF. poignid or poignice:— 
late L. type pugnata, f. pugnare to ight.) A 
fight, combat, skirmish. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xit. 373 For in pac is oft hapnyne. 
tee xvt. 307 Bot gif that ony pwn3he wer That is nocht 
for till spek of her. ¢ 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 5565 He broght 
with him to that poyne Off gode knyghtes thonsandes thre 
[.1/S, tweyne, but cf. Destr, Troy 6880). /bid. 12924 With 
hardy hert & gret_fferte Come he thedur to that poygne. 
¢1425 Wysxtoun Cron. ix. iii 217 Welle thre hundyr and 
fourty Of Inglis at that poyn3he war tane, /dfd. v. 355 
Poyhneis and iuperdeis of were. 

Poyle, poylley, obs. ff. Puttry. 

Poyn, var. Pot v. Obs., to prick, stitch. Poy- 
nado, poynard, obs. ff. Ponranp. Poynant, 
enaunt, obs. ff. Porcnant, Poynd, obs, f. 
Poixp; see also quot. ¢ 1450 s.v. Pound v2 1, 
Poynde, obs. f. Poxp. Poyne, var. Poyené, 
Puyye. Poynette, var. Poicner O/s, Poyn- 
garnette, obs. f. Pomxcnaxate. Poyniard, 
eyard, obs. ff. Poniarp. 

Po'yning’s Law. Sce quol. 

1686 Biount Glossogr., Poynings Law isan Act of Parlia- 
ment made in Ireland, 10 Hen. 7, and was so called, because 
Sir Edw, Poynings was Liewtenant of Ireland, when that 
Law was made; whereby all the Statutes of England were 
made of force in Ireland [etc.]. 

Poynson, obs. f. Puxciizoy. Poynt, etc., obs. 
ff, Paint, Point, etc. Poyny(h)e, var. Povent 
Obs. Poynysse, obs, f. Punisu. 

'Poyou (poi). [Native name in Guarani] 
The six-banded armadillo, Dasypus sexciuctus, 

1834 Penny Cycl. UL. 353/2 The foyox.., or yellow-footed 
armadillo (for thus Azara interprets the name), measures 
about sixteen inches from the nose to the origin of the tail, 
1849 SA. Nat. (Hist., Mammalia 1V. 195. 1896 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. 111. 185. 

Poyr, obs. north. f. Poor, Poyra, var. Poray. 
Poyse, obs. f. Poise. Poyae, -see, etc., obs. ff. 
Porsy. Poysen, -son, -syn, etc., obs. ff. 
Porson, etc. Poyte, obs. form of Porr. 

+ Poz (pez). Obs. colloy. Also 8 pos, pozz. 
[Abbreviation of Positive.] Positive, certain ; 
esp. in phrase ¢ha/’s fos. Also as adv, = positively. 

a7ro Swirt Yailer No. 230 #5, I can't d’t, that’s Pozz, 
71x — Let/. (1767) 11). 231 “Tis very colds but I will not 
have a fire till November, that's pozz. 1716 Avntson 
Drummer wu. i, L will be flattered, that’s pos! 1801 Stee 
Splendid Misery V1. 143 ‘ Fie, fie, Lady Amelia’, said 1. ‘1 
will, poz', replied she. 1839 Tuackraay Catherine ii, 1 
will have a regiment to myself, that's poz. 

‘Poze, Pozed, Pozer, obs. ff. Pose, etc. 


i Pozzolana, pozzuolana (pottso-, pettswo- 
land) Also 8 puzzolane; 8-9 pouzzo-, puzzo- 
lana, 9 poz20-, puzzolano, puozzo-, puzzuolana, 
[It. pose(s#)olana, prop. adj. (sc. terra earth) ‘ be- 
longing to Pozzuoli’ (L. /uéteoli little springs) 
a town near Naples; whence F, fosszolane, hy 
which some of the Eng. spellings are affected.) 
A volcanic ash, containing silica, alumina, lime, 
etc., fonnd near Pozzuoli, and in the neighbourhood 
of various volcanoes, much used in the preparation 
of hydraulic cement. Also, used as the name of 
similar artificial pe ha 

1706 Pwittirs, Po2zolana, a kind of Sand found in the 
Territory of Poztuolo near..Naples, 1777 Hasicton in 

Phil, Trans. LXV U1. 6 They grind down this sort of stone 
«into a powder, which they use asa puzzolane for all their 
buildings under water. t SMEATON Adlystone L. § 185. 
air The two substances of so much consequence in water 
pone: viz. Zarras and Puzzolaaa. 1818 F;. HENDEAaSON 
fedaad xii, (1, 121 A yellowish alluvial formation resem- 
bling the tuffas or puzzuolana of Iceland. 1842 Aleck, Alag, 
XXXVI. 294 The clays used in the fabrication of certain 
pouzzolanas, tgoo 0. Kev. Jan. 33 Rome is built, one may 
say, of pozzolana. 

atirtd, 1794 Suttavan View Nat. UL. 190 The catacombs 
of Rome are hollowed in a sort of puzzolana earth, of a 
brown violet colour. 1799 Kirwan Geol. £ss. 45 Tartar in 
os of wine, and pouzzolana mortar, 

Hence Pozzola‘nio a., of the nature of or con- 
taining a 

1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 85 There is also pozolanic or 
watery limestone. 

Pra, obs. Sc. f. Pray, PREY. Praam, var. Pram, 

Pra‘bble, sé. Ods. exc, dial. rare. (Dial. 
variant (in Shaks., a Welshmau’s pronunciation) 
of BRagsre.) A quarrel, a squabble. 

1998 {see Priasrx]. rg99 Suans. Hen. V, tv. vill. 69 
Fluellen.. 1 pray you to serue God, and keepe you out of 
prawles and prabbles, and quarrels and dissentions. 1883 
Alnondbury § Huddersfield Gloss. s,v.. Au darn't differ 
wi him for fear on a prabble. = 

Se Pra:bble v. /razs., to chatter noisily. 

1881 Bracksoze Christowell xvi, And let the others 
prabble iruculent philosophy. _ 

Prace, cbs, form of PRESS. 

Prachant, yarlant of PRatcitant Obs. 

+ Pract, v. Sc. Obs. ([f. stem of pract-re, -ice.] 
frans, and inir, = PRACTISE v. (in various senses). 

41500 Colkelbie Sow 121 (Bann. MS.) Yit scho callit to 
hir cl 2 “ee — freir, A peruerst perdonair And prac 
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tand palmair. /déd, 163 Bot presumpteouss in pryd, 
Practing no thing expert, In cunnyng cumpass nor kert. 

Practic (pra‘ktik), sd.) arch. Forms: a. 4-6 
practik, 4-7 -ike, 5 -yk, -yke, -yque, 5-9 
-ique, 6-7 -icke, -icque, 6-8 -ick, 6~ practio ; 
5 praktik, -ike; 7 pracktik. 8. Sc.6 pratick, 
-yke, 6-7 prattik, 6-8 -iok, 7-5 -ique, 7 pratique; 
6 prettic, -ick, -ik, -ike, -icque: see also 
Pratique. (ME. practéz(e, a. OF. practthe, -igue, 
variants of prat(A)igue (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
practice, usage, Intrigue, form of pleading, etc. 
(whence the & forms); ad. med.L. practica, a. Gr. 
mpaxtim (also spaxtint) tmornyy, Plato) practical 
(as opposed to theoretical) science, fem. sing. of 
mpaxnixés adj.: see next.} The earlier Eng. and 
esp. Sc. equivalent of Practicg. 

1. The action of practising; practical work or 
application of (something); practice as opposed to 
theory; = PRAcricE 1. 

a. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 3. 43 Wise men and wel 
i-tau3zt in pe practike of gemetrie. ¢1391 Craucer Astrol, 
Prol,, ‘The second partie shal teche the werken the verrey 
practik of the forseide conclusiouns, a1460 Pol. Poenis 
(Rolls) 11. 241 Hatrede and praptyk of fals auctorité Al good 
conscience they putten owte. 1475 B&. Noblesse (Roxb.) 77 
Fo lerne the practique of law or custom of lande, or of civile 
matier. ¢1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 269 Of rhetorik the 
praktik he micht leir. ot Barrer (¢if/e) The Theorike 
and Praktike of Moderne Warres. s600 Aap, Aneot £2/. 
Fonah 5y Thou thoughtest it so in Theorike but beleevedst 
it notin Practike. 163: Massincrr Avperor Fast 1.3, He 
has the theory only, not the practic. roo Waits in Collect, 
(O.HL.S.) 1. 317 As to the practick of it; there are. .consorts 
of music. 1853 /raser’s Mag. XLVIL 294 “Vhey ignored 
the practic and theoric of every sect, (1855 KincsLry 
Wests, Hot v, Amyas..cunving as a fox in all matters of 
tactic and_ practic. i 

B. 1530 Lyxpesay Jest. Pagyngo 30 Boith in pratick & 
speculation. 1§35 Stewaat Cron. Scot, (Rolls) 1, 221 In 
all prattik of weir he wes perqueir. 1552 Lynnrsay Aouarche 
2653 This wes the prettike of sum pylemma e. 1691 T, 
Hiave] Ace. New /nvent. p. vi, [To] obstruct their pratique 
in those Arts of life wherein they were expert. 

+b. Asoneoftheancient divisions of Philosophy. 
1390 Gowea Conf. IIL. 85 The laste science of the thre It is 


PRACTIC. 


x. heading, Heyr Turnus and Camytla gan devys Practikis 
of weir, the ‘Troianis to supprys. 1549 Cowipl. Scot. xi. 94 
He vsit the samen practik contrar irland and valis. 1585 
Leg. Bp. St. Androis 319 Medeas practicques scho had plane, 
"That could mak auld men young agane. 1584 Loncz Afar 
agst. Usurers, etc. (Hunter. 1.) 62 He brought foorth a 
mirrour of notable operation, a practicke in prospectine, 

B. 100-20 Dunaar Poenrs xxii 13 Of quhome the gled 
dois prettikis preif. 1513 Douctas 7inels xt. x. 66 A prattik 
of weir devys will I. 1596 Datryarcetr. Leslie's /list. Scot, 
x. 316 To occupie the toune with sum prattick or policie. 
1693 Scotch Presbyter. Elogueace (1738) 117 Thou art always 
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} 
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Practique. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 389 b/2 Phylosophye | 


is deuyded in thre, in theoryque in practyque and in logyque. 
e. An action, deed, work; /4 works, doings, 
deeds, practices; things practical, practical matters. 
16q4x ‘SmectyMncs " sinsw. § 13 (1653) 56 Our Bishops 
challenge (if not in their Polemicks, yet in their Practicks) 
a Power that ‘Vimothy and Titus..never did. 1653 GavoEN 
Hierasp. 204 The moralls and practiques of men, as well 
as their intellectuals, are much to be considered. 1748 
Ricuaapson Clartssa (1810) VIL. xii. 355 This dear lady is 
prodigiously learned in theories. But as to practics, as to 
experimentals, must be, as you know from her tender years, 
atmere novice, 1889 A. Gissine Soth of this Parish Il. vi. 
135 Accomplished in all the practicks of 1ilth and tillage. 

+ 2. Medc of action or operation ; custom, habit, 
usage; = PRActICR 2c. Oés. 

o. €1386 Craucen I i/e's Prof, 187 Telle forth youre tale.. 
And teche vs yonge men of youre praktike. 1449 PEcock 
Repr. 11. xx. (Rolls) 269 The oolde practik of deuonte Cristen 
man, 1563 Winjet Sour Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 57 ‘The commoun practik of onr adnersaris, ta 
mak of obscuir mirknes a commmentare to the cleir ficht. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Searle! Gowa Ep. Ded., Particularities 
of the practique..in the elections of the said Cardinalls, 

B. ¢ 1560 Rottaxo 7 Sages 34 Of thair prettick to me ane 
point propyne. ‘A 

3. Legal usage; case-law ; particularly in Scots 
Law: see quot. 1708, 

@ 1533 Lo. Beanrrs Gold. Bk. AL. Aurel. (t§46) Li vij, To 
make newe offyces and to ordeyne statutes and practikes, 
1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. \. 353 According to the.. 
Actis of Parliament, lawis, and practik of this realme 
1578 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1S.T.S.) 1. 64 
The lawis and pratick of this realme, ¢ 1588 in Cath. Trac- 
tates (S.T.S.) 253 The use and the prattik of the kirk, 1678 
Str G. Mackenzin Crim. Laws Scot. 1% xv. § 2 (1699) 
82 Albeit the manner of death is not exprest in this act, yet 
practick hath determined the same to be hanging. 1708 J. 
Cuamacrtayne Sé. Gt. rif. 1. ut. y. (1737) 408 Upon the 
Civil Law the solemn Judgments in Law s have been 
collected, which are called Practiques [in Scotland], a Word 
of the same Import with that of Reports in England. a 1765 
Erskine /astit, Laws Scot. ti. § 47 An uniform tract 
of decisions of the court of session, f¢. of their judge. 
ments on particular points, either of right or of form.. 
anciently called Practics, is by Mackenzie..accounted part 
of our customary law. 18:8 Scott Art. Midi. xii, What 
say ye to try young Mackenyie? he has a’ his uncle's 
practiques at the tongue’s end, 

+ 4. Practical acquaintance ; habitual intercourse 
or dealings; experlence; = Practice 3. Obs. 

1sg2 Wotton in Redig. (1685) 663 A certain Florentine, of 
great prattick with Strangers. 1624 Sin T. Roz in Fortescue 

apers (Camden) 206 One that hath experience and prac- 
ticqne with all nations, «1734 Noatn Z-ranr, 1 iv. § 140 
(1740) 306 How could any one, of English Education and 
Prattique, swallow such a low Rabble Suggestion? 

+5. Artfnl dealing, contrivance, cunning, pare 
with @ and f/,, an art or kind of practical skill, 
esp. an artful device or contrivance, a stratagem, 
trick, or deception. O6s. 

a. ¢1470 Haxayson Mor. Fad, v. (Parl, Beasts) xiii, His 
deith be practik may be preuit eith, 1483 in Lett, Rich. 1/1 

Hen. VIT (Rolls) 1. 19 [Edw. LV] willed that my lord 
ynham shuld assaie some practik therin and fele the 
mynde of the said lord Corder. 1513 Dovctas ‘nis xi. 


Practic (prektik), ¢. (66.2) arch. Forms: 
4, 6 practik, 6-7 -ike, -icke, -ique, 7-8 -ick, 7- 
-ic, (7 pratick), [a. obs. IF’. practigne, variant of 
pratique practical, ad. late L. practicus (Fulgentins, 
a550), a. Gr. mpaxtités concerned with action, 
practical, f. mpavrew lo do, act; see prec. and -Ic.] 

1. Pertaining to, consisting or exhibited in practice 
or action; = PRACTICAL 1. 

5st Recorve Pathw. Knowl. 1. heading, The practike 
workinge of sondry conclusions Geomettcn’ 1598 Barrer 
Theor, Warres 1. }. 182 The practike rules whereof 1 hane 
..at large set downe. 1612 Woopaut Surg. Alate Pref., 
Wks. (1653) 8 Performing the art of healing in a practick 
way, namely, by the hand. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. p18 
Our attendance on practick duties. 173a Berkeiry Alciphr, 
v.84 All things af a practic nature, 1813 G. Corman Bn 
Grins, Vagaries Vind. xix, Witlings who in practic waggery 
deal. 1833 H. Cotertpce Moews 1. 121 Spurning the dic- 
tates of a practic creed. @ 1849 — 4s. (1851) TE. 135 Its 
benign and soblimating influences are conveyed to the 
lower orb of practic works and secular relations, 

b. Opposed to sheorelic, speculative, or con- 
tentplative. (So in earliest nse.) arch. or Obs. 

Often applied to that department of a subject, art, or 
science, which relates to practice. 

2380 Wretir Serv. Sel. Wks J. 241 pis cunnyng was 
not speruAtit. But practik, put in dede, how men shulde 
lyve by Goddis lawe, 1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xv. ii. 
(1886) 322 He perfectlie teacheth practike philosophic. 15 
Suans. Ale, 17,101. 51 ‘The Art and Practique part of Life, 
Must be the Mistress to this Theorique, 1606 Brysketr 
Civ, Life 120 Vertues are generally denided into Speculative 
and Practike; or we may say, into Intellectine and Actiue, 
1617 J. Moone Mafpe Maas Mortalitie ut. x. 250 Let our 
skill herein not onely be contemplatine, but practique. 1624 

turTon dutal. Wel. 11. ii. wv. (2651) 280 What more pleasing 
studies can there be than the Mathematicks, Theorick or 
Pratick parts? 1715 Heaaxe Collect. (0. H.S.) V. 103 
Famous for his Knowledge in the Theory of Musick; in 
the practick part of which Faculty he was hkewise very con- 
siderable. 1804 W. Taytor in Crit. Rev. Ser. 1. VIL. 526 
These were daily instructed for some hours both in the 
theoric and practic parts of the Pythagorean philosophy. 

+0. Of persons or their faculties. ? Ods. 

1610 Doxwe Psendo-martyr Pref. Div, As the invention of 
Gun-powder is attributed to a contemplatiue Monke; so 
these practiqne Monkes thought it belonged to them, to 
put it intn vse and execution, to the destruction of a State 
and a Church. 1687 New Aflaatis 1. 375 ‘The Practick 
Minds may in State Matters dive, In hidden Knowledge the 
Contemplative. 1798 W. ‘Faytoa in Monthly Rew, 212 The 
practic Essenes were mostly occupied in keeping sheep. 

+2. = Practical a. 2, 4. Obs. 

1604 R. Caworev Zable Alph., Practigue, practising. 
1620 Donne Seri. Ixxiv. (1640) 756 It shall do him no 
good, to say..that he was no speculative Atheist..if hee 
lived a practique Atheist. 1642 Rocras Naaman 348 
Practicke Atheists, who are led by sense as brute beasts. 

+3. That has had experience in any process or 
course of action; experienced, practised, well- 


versed, skilled. Ods. 

1596 Srensea F. Q. tv. iti, 7 Right practicke was Sir 
Priamond in fight, And througbly skild in use of shield and 
speare, 1611 Sprep (ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1623) 981 This 
Ambassador was a practicke man, of much experience. 
1639 N. N.tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Wortaa t. 14 These Pamph- 
lets, after they have made many women bold, it makes them 
practick in it, they finde out subtilties, with safty in them. 

+4. Artful, crafty, cunning. Ods. 

3585 T. Wasitncton tr. Micholay's Vay, t. viii. 8 (The 
corsairs| with their practick art Tyne dayly too Alger 
a number of pore Christians, which they sell ynto the 
Moores. 1 Srznsea F. Q. tt. iii. go Wylie witted, and 
growne old [n cunning sleightes and practick knavery. 

+B. 5.2 [absolate nse of the adj.) A practical 
man, a man of action, as opposed to a theorist ; 
one who practises something, as opposed to study- 
ing it; spec. a member of the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes, who took part in the active affairs of life. 

3599 Daniet AMusophilus cxxxvii, I grant, that some 
unletter’d Practick may .. with impious Cunning sway 
The Courses fore-hegun with like Effect. t6as T. Goow!n 
Moses & Aaron. xii. 62 Of these Essenes there were two 
sorts, some Theorikes..; others Practicks, laborious and 
painfull in the daily exercise of those handy-crafts in 
which they were most skilfull, 1633 T. Aoams £-x4, 2 Peter 
iii. 3 They are mere sceptics, because they would not be 
practicks, 16s0 Etnrartep 7'ythes 20 Two sorts of them 
there were; the students, and the practiques, : 

+ Pra-ctic, v. Sc. Obs. Also § pratik, 6 prat- 
tik, pretyk, practi(c)k,-ique. [ad.F. pratigue-r, 
obs. practiguer = med.L, practicare to practise (a 
profession, ete.), It. praticare, Prov. praticar, Sp. 
practicar. Subseq. conformed to Gr. and L. steni.} 
trans, = PRactIsE (in various senses), &. To put 
inte action or operation. b. To actnate et inflaence 
craftily. ¢. in fa. Apple. Practised, versed. 

a. a Sta G. Have Law Arens (S.T.S.) 207 [They] 
pratik the granting of mark to ger resoun be done. 2533 
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PRACTICABILITY. 


Gav Richt Vay 62 Peter practik(it] his keyis in the secund 
‘chaiptur of the dedis of the apostlis, be preching of ye law 
he brocht the pepil to knawelege of thair sine. ¢1588 in 
Cath. Tractates (S.'1.S.) 253 ‘Vo receaue the bodie and 
binid of Chryst, as some tyme was prattiked in the kirkis uf 
Scotland. : 

b. 156 Lerutncron Let, fo Ceerl 15 Aug.,St. Pap. Scotl., 
Elia VI. 56 (P. R. O.) Thinking y! the Quenes majesty will 
by some meanes practiqne the subiectes off this Realme she 
[Mary] hath written to divers..to continue thintelligence. 

@. 31549 Compl, Scot. Pro. 15 ‘hem that vas neuyr 

male in the veyris, a@1578 Lixorsavy (Pitscottie) Cizvon, 
Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 160 Quhan ony ciwill insurrectioun wes 
in the cuntrie and specialie lesmaiestie aganis the kingis 
own persone quhairin he was well practicked. 

Practicability (pra:ktikadi-liti). [f. next: 
see -iTy. Cf. mod.F. praticabilité (Littré).] The 
quality or state of being practicable; capability of 
being done or carried oat in practice; feasibility. 


In Z/. practicable conditions or things. 

1767 Sweaton (¢itle) Report .. concerning The Practica- 
bility and Expence of joining the Rivers Forth and Clyde 
by a Navigable Canal.” 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 1V. 1193 
As to the existence, or at least as to the renee of 
a northern passage between the Atlantic and Paeific oceans. 
3816 J. Scorr Pfs. Parts (ed. §) 191 Of all the practica- 
bilities, which at present offer themselves to that country, 
the one that is most (promising) is the stahility of the 
government of the Bourbons. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) V. 
x22 Ve has. .lost faith in the practicability of his scheme. 

Practicable (preektikab’l), 2. fad. I. pra- 
ticable (pratiquatle, 1594 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
pratiquer to practise: see -ABLE. Conformed in 
the stem to practic, practice, and med.L. practicare.] 

1. Capable of beiag put into practice, carried out 
inaction, effected, accomplished, or done ; feasible. 

1670 Mavnwarine (f/¢) Vita Sana & Longa. The Preserva- 
tion of Health,..proved. Inthe due observance of Remark- 
able Prarcantions And daily practicable Rules, Relating to 
Body and Mind. 1688 Penton Guardian's Instr. 63 ‘There 
was so mueh plain, practicable Truth in what he had said. 
1919 De For Crusoe 1. 169, ) knew not how it was practice 
able to get it abont. 1860 Tynoact Giac. 1. iii. 26 Ascended 
the glacier as far as practicahle, 

2. Capable of being actually used or traversed, 


as a road, passage, ford, etc. 

1910 Lond, Gaz. No. 4709/1 The Breach..being already 
practicable, Preparations were making for the general 
Assault. 1784 Berxnar Your White Afts. (1876) 16 The 
only practicable pass through these Mountains to the upper 
settlements on Connecticut River. 1828 W. IRvinG in Lie 
& Lett, (1864) 1f. 309 From Gibraltar the road to Cadiz is 
likewise very practicable for ladies. 1841 MiPHinstong 
Mist. Ind. V0 519 By the time the breach was practicable 
the town was distressed for provisions. : 

b. Zhealr. Said of windows, doors, etc., which 
are capable of actual use ia the play, as distinct from 
things merely simulated. Also (co//og.) e//ipl. as sb. 

1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxii, He put his head out of 
the practicable door in the front grooves O. P. 31842 Penny 
ye XXIV. 296/1 Ahhongh they [narrow passages at the 
back of the stage] are, in stage language, ‘ practicable’, 
hardly could they lave been made use of. 31856 MavHew 
Rhine 92 The heads of all the tinsel busts. .you now find to 
be ‘ practicable‘, as they say in theatrical language. 1859 
Weaaxact tr. 2. Hondin xviii. 267 The machinist had put 
up a plank running from the stage to the end of the pit,and 
-.two other ‘practicables’, much shorter than the centre 
one, ran across to the boxes. 1884 Mrs. Ovipnant Lit. 
ilist. Eng. 1. 362 His (Southey’s] scenery and enchant- 
ments are always ‘practicable’, to use theatrical language. 

3. slang. Easily practised upon or manipulated, 


gallible; open to connivence or collasion; facile. 

1809 Mackin Gif Blas v. i, ? 5 As practicable greenhorns 
as ever fell into the hands ofa man of genius. /d/d. vu. xv, 
p12 You might as well be a little more practicable with the 
elerk of the kitchen. 

Hence Pra‘oticableness, the quality of being 
practicable ; practicability ; Pra‘ctleably adv., in 
a practicable manner; in actual practice or opera- 
tion, practically. 

3643 NetuersoLe Proz. for Peace (1648) 5 Without havin 
respect to the practicablenesse thereof. 1649 Bounds Publ, 
Obed, 11 All our seruples therefore are concerning things to 
us practicably lawfull or unlawfull in themselves. a 1729 J. 
Rockers tJ.', The meanest capacity, when he sees a rnle 
practicably applied before his eyes, can no longer be at 
a loss how 'tis to be performed. rgq42 Ricnarpson Pamela 
1V. 344 Which I mention only to shew the Practicableness 
of a Reformation. 1883 Christian x Nov. 12/1 The question 
uf the practicableness..of the Jordan Valley Canal scheme. 

Practical (prektikal), a. (sd.) [fas Pracrre 
Q@.+-AL.)} 

I. 1. Of, pertaining or relating to practice; 
consisting or exhibited ia practice or action. Opp. 
to speculative, theoretical, ot ideal. 

Often applied to that department of a subject, art, or 
science, which relates to practice as distingnished from 
theory, as in practical agricuiture, arithmetic, chemistry, 
geometry, logic, music, philosophy, etc. Practical joke: 
see Joke sd, 1. “ 

1617 Br, Hate Mo Peace with Rome § 8 Vnlesse it be 
determined (vnder some false semblance) by the verdict of 
our practicall indgement, we will it not. 1620 T. Grancre 
Div, Logike 211 Of Arts some contemplatiue, some practical). 
1657 North's Plutarch . 19 The rest of Aristotles books 
must be referred to his Philosophy, which he divided into 
two parts, namely, speculative and practical, 1682 Fravet. 
Fear 18 Hypocrisie is a lie done, a practical lie. x7x5 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1, 282 We suppose the Maker very 
well versed in Practical Geometry, Mechanics and Optics. 
1796 Burnr Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 78 A Constitution, 
that at the time of the writing had not so much as a practi- 
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cal existence. 1849 Twackeray Led?. 14 Sept., He said 
solemnly, that he did not approve of practical jokes. 1879 
Cassetl's Techn. Educ. m, 202/2 The whole system. .shows 
..the practical application of technical education, 


b. Having, or implying, value or consequence in 
relation to action; available or applicable in 
practice; capable of being turned to account ; 


practically useful. 

1642 Howrit (¢¢/e) Instructions for Forreine Travell. 
Shewing by what cours..one may arrive to the practical! 
knowledge of the Languages. 1673 Evetyn Diary 5 Mar., 
Time and experience may forme him to a more practical 
way..of University lectures and erudition. 1701 J. Jones 
(tite) Practical Phonography: or, the new Art of Rightly 
Spelling..By the Sound. 1771 Luckomae /fist. Print. 32 
Heaicald see the joyner set and fasten it in a steady an 
practical ition. 1858 Greenga Gunnery Pref. 7, Lmake 
no pretension to literary a but have aimed to produce a 
practical work for practical men. 3897 Datly News 24 July 
5/2 Practical politics is to do what yon can, and not what 
you onght. 1898 Laov Matmessury in Cycling 93 A 
woman's cycling dress should be, in the first place, practical 
—that is, composed of materiala which do not suffer from 
rain or dust and will stand a certain amount of hard wear. 

2. Actually engaged in the practice of some 
occnpation ; practising, working. 

1604 R. Caworey Vadble Alph., Practicall, poaisit: 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 23 #ofe, Experience 
has led the practical farmers into the opinion, that these 
things are the food of plants. 1788 Jerrerson IY 77. (1859) 
TH. 546 Of all this, the practical iron men are much better 
judges than wetheorists. 1827 HH esti. Kev. VII. 294 Had 

Tongolfier not been a practical man as well as a philoso- 

her, 31839 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1872) go The highest 

otanical authorities aa practical men can be quoted to 
show that the sessile and pedunculated oaks are either good 
and distinct speeies or mere varieties. 
tb. Actively engaged 7; active, busy. Ods. 

1617 Moryson /tin. L 289 They are most practicall in all 
kinds of businesse. 164: Sin E. Deainc Sf. on Relig. 
13 ee There is..scarce any of them, who is not practi 
call in their owne great cause in hand. 

+o. Practised, experienced. OAs. 

1677 Yarranton Fug. Juiprov. 108 A Traveller..that 
hath given us good Discourse, and he speaks as though he 
were practical in things . 

3. Devoted or inclined to action (as opp. to 
speculation, etc.); whose knowledge is derived from 
practice rather than theory ; also, having capacity 


or ability for action. 

1667 M. Locke in C. Simpson Compendium Avb, We 
poor Practical men, who doe, because we doe (as they are 
pleas’d to censure ns), 3844 Stantey Arnold I. iv. 187 He 
remained eminently practical to the end of his life. 1845 
Disrarts SySi/ 1. iit, The English. .being a practical people, 
it is possible that they migbt have achieved their object and 

yet retained their native princes. 186r Buckie Hist. Croitiz, 
hi . 310 They... whose knowledge is almost confined to what 
they see passing around them, and who, on account of their 
ignorance, are termed practical men. 1875 JowrtT Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 76 The practical man, who relies on his own 

xperience, i 

. That is such in A ia or conduct (as 
distinguished from belief or theory); that is such 
in effect, thongh aot nominally or professedly so; 
virtual. 

1642 Futtee “Joly §& Prof. St. v. vii. 387 Ina word, if he 
was not a practicall Atheist, ] know not who was, a 1688 
W. Cracett 17 Seri. er 126 Every wicked man..may 
indeed be called a practical atbeist. 1836 J. Gitarat Chr. 
Atonement vii. (1852) 194 To suspend a law, is, in that 
instance, to exercise a practical veto against its being law. 
1851 H. Sprncrr Soc. Stat. xxxii. 47 We are not to be 
guilty of that_practical atheism, which, seeing no guidance 
for human affairs but its own limited foresight, endeavours 
itself to play the god. 1882 Freeman Amer. Lect. us. v. 
390 The great advantage of our practical republic over your 
avowed republic. 

II. +5. That practises art or craft; crafty, 
scheming, artful. (Cf. Practic a. 4, Practice 6, 
7.) Obs. (The earliest recorded sense.) 

1570 Foxe A. § Af, (ed. 2) 1906/1 Not onely perceiving 
their practicall proceedings, but also much grened with 
their troublesome vnquietnes. 

TIL. 6. Conid., as practical-minded, 

1881 C. Gisson Heart's Problem iv, He had endured some 
banter from his practical-minded friend as to the folly of 
thinking abont love instead of law. 1906 Daily Chron. 
34 Apr. 4/6 The practical-minded makers of modern Egypt. 

B. sé. (in £2.) < 

+1. Practical matters ; ‘poinls of practice. Ods. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibi, Introd. ii. 31 How in Practi- 
cals, They Direct in wel-doing. 3653 Asnwett Fides 
A fost. 20 Credenda, as op d to the vende. or Practi- 
calls of Christianity. 1737 M. Garrn Spleen 322 That tribe, 
whose practicals decree Small beer the deadliest heresy. 

b. Practical jokes or tricks. co/log. ? Obs. 

1833 M. Scotr Tom Cringe xviii, Give over your practi- 
cals, Lucifer. 

2. Practical men; persons concerned with practice. 

1840 Mitt Diss. §& Disc, (x859) I. 44 The Practicals never 
heard of its or if they had they disdained it as visionary 
theory, 1844 — Ass. Pol. Econ. 142:The practicals would 
endeavour to determine this question by a direct induction. 

Hence Practicalism, devotion to practical 
affairs; Pra-cticalist, one who devotes himself to 
or advocates what is practical. 

31843 Tait's Mag. X. 146 Among the Parliamentary men 
belonging to Hardingston’s set, there prevailed a tendency 
to practicalism, the origin of the sect of Utilitarians, 18 
J. Grotr. in Cambr. Ess. 88 The very practicntism of the 
English has guarded them against innch mistaken and 


PRACTICE. 


superficial practicalism. 1865 Mitt. Comtfe 86 The theorists 
. have successfully retaliated on the practicalists. 

Practicality (preektikeliti). [f. prec. + -1rv.] 

1. The quality of being practical: usnally in 
senses 1 b aad 3 of the adj. 

1840 CaRLyLe /feroesiii. (1858) 265 Ifhe..had not courzge, 
promptitude, practicality, and other snitable vulpine gifts 
and graces, he would catch no geese. 1883 Contemp. Kev. 
June 815 A certain prosaic practicality and hard realism. 

2. A practical matter or affair. (Chiefly in 7.) 

1884 tr. Lamartine's Celebr. Char. U1. Fénelon 384 These 
two dreams of Fénelon have been looked upon as serious 
Bea cieal ice by short-sighted reasoners. 1887 Miss E, 
Monev Dutch Maiden (1888) 303 Miss Wynyard had been 
educated to practicalities, and knew her own requirements, 


Pra‘cticalize, v. rare. [f as prec, +-12E.] 

1. érans. nonce-use. To subject to practical jokes. 
(Practica sé. tb.) Hence Practlealiza'tion. 

1818 Kear in Coleridge Afczr. v. (1869) 74, I only hope I 
shall not be practicatized todeath. 1869 Coteripce /éid. 
75 His fears of death by the slow process of practicalization, 


2. To render practical. 

1844 J. Caiaxs Let, in Lye x. (1805) 225 Walker is 
thoroughly practicalised..more evangelically simple than 
heretofore. 3861 Mutt A wtodyog. i. (1874) 37 He made no 
effort to provide me any sufficient substitute for [the] practi- 
calizing influences [of school life]. 1863 Blackw. Afag, Sept. 
289 The strong sense which practicalises the ideal to the 
common sympathies and comprehension of multitudes, 

Practically (prektikali), adv. [f as prec. 
+eLy 2,] 

1. In a practical manner; in the way of, or in 
relation to, practice; in practice; as a matter of 
fact, actually. Often opposed to ¢heorelically, 
speculatively, or formally. 

1623 T. Powsrts (¢/tle) The Attourneys Academy: or, 
the Manner and Forme of proceeding practically, vpon any 
Suite, Plaint or Action whatsoeuer, in any Court of Record 
whatsocuer, within this Kingdome. 1628 Donne Serv. 
xxiii. (1640) 233 He Joves himself .. Contemplatiuely, by 
knowing as he is known, and Practically, by loving, as he is 
loved. 1646 Juxkyn Remora 12 They said not so verbally, 
but mentally and practically. 1732 Berkeley Alcipfhr. 1. 
§ 6 It being impossihle a thing should be practically wrong 
and speculatively right. 1749 Firtoinc Yom Jones 1x. i, 
Neither physic, nor law, are to be practically known from 
books, 1886 Afanch. Exam. 6 Jan. 3/1 Questions which 
are theoretically interesting to thonghtful people and practic- 
ally interesting to every one. 

2. So far as concerns practice (though not com- 
pletely or formally) ; for practical purposes ; to all 
intents and purposes, as good as ; in effect, virtually. 

31748 Hartiey Odserv, Alan 1. iii. 349 The trne Root, or 
such an Approximation as is practically equivalent. 1834 
Princte A/r. Sk. v. 190 Their own limbs and lives .. were 
practically altogether at their masters’ mercy. 1869 Tozrr 
Hight, Turkey \. 318 Thanks to its padding,..[the saddle} 
was Diol’ unhurt, except for a broken girth. x89 
Law Tints XCIL. 97/2 The application was supported by 
practically all the creditors, 


Pra‘cticalness. [f. as prec.+-ness.] The 
quality or character of being practical (in various 
senses: see the adj.); practicality. 

1710 Norais Chr. Prud. ti. 73 The practicalness of Pru- 
dence as distinct from pure Theory chiefly consists, in that 
it contemplates Truth for the sake of io Mitt 
Diss. & Dise. treo 1.217 From it he doubtless derived the 
practicalness (if the word may be pardoned) in which the 


| more purely speculative Frenchmen of the present day..are 


generally deficient. 3865 M. Aanoto Ess. Crit. x. (1875) 
425 A stringent practicalness worthy of Franklin. 

+Pra‘cticant. 04s. rare. [ad. med.L. prac- 
icans, -ant-em, pr. pple. of practicdre, -dri to 
practise medicine ; after obs. F. pradieqguant (a 1550 
in Godef.); so mod.Ger. prakiikan!.] One who 
practises (medicine) ; a practitioner. 

1637 Batan Mad ide (1679) 66, 1 was then a young 
practicant in Physick. 3639 Gavven Stigh¢ /fealers (1660) 
32 This is the Patient with whose hurts, sores, bruises, 
wounds and sorrows, these practicants have most impudently 
padled. 1827 Lancet 17 Nov. 2586/2 At some [German] 
universities, the clinical students are divided into asscat- 
tants and practicants. 

+ Practicate, f//. a. Se. Obs. Also 6 -at. 
[ad. mned.L. practicat-zs, pa. pple. of practicare.} 

1, Practised, experienced, skilled. 

¢ 1478 Clariodus (Maitl. Cl.) v. 16% For in sik thing Lam 
not prakticate. a 1578 Linvesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, 
(S.T.S.) 1. 160 Quhilk he was also practicat in, 

2. as pa. pple. Legally decided. (Cf. Practic 
sb.) 3.) : 

1661 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 173. As wes practicate 
for Schir jae srenelaw callit civilie befoir the Lordis 0 
Sessionn. id. 174 As wes practicate by the snidis Lordis 
of Sessionn contra ane Spanyeart. 4 

Pra:cticate, v. rare. [Latinized adaptation of 
F. pratiguer, after med.L. practicdre: see -ATE 3.] 
fvans, To construct: = PRACTISE v. 13. 

1862 Builder XX.8 A great centre, from which, too, there 
are now two near exits actually practicated. 

Practice (pr‘ktis). Forms: 5-6 practyse, 
6 -yss, praictes, 6-7 practis, -ize, 6-8 -ise, 6- 
practice. [Formerly practyse, -#ce, app. f. PRac- 
TISE v., substituted for the earlier Practice. The 
later spelling -éce is conformed to that of the suffix 
in justice, service, etc.: see -1ck.] Theaction, or an 
act, of practising : and derived senses. 


PRACTICE, P 


I. Simple senses. 

1. The action of doing something ; performance, 
execution ; working, operation ; method of action 
or working. (In quot. 1553, The bringing about, 
production.) Ods. or merged in 2. (See also 10 a.) 

1553 Korn reat, Newe fnd. (Arh.) g Many.. have 
attayned to the knowledge and practise of such wonderfull 
effectes. 1572 Mascact (¢4/e) A Booke of the Arte and 
maner howe to plant and graffe all sortes of trees... With 
diuers other newe practise, by vine of the Ahbey of Saint 
Vincent in Fraunce, practised with his owne handes. 2599 
Swans. Much Ado vy. i. 255 Prin. But did my Brother set 
thee on to this? Bor. Yea, and paid me richly for the 
practise of it. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. x. note, The practice 
of thisand the precedent Proposition. 172) Peasy Daggenh, 
Breach vat All Vessels. ey by the Practice of raising and 
lowering the Water in the Space between the two Pair of 
Gates, pass in or outof the Bason, 

b. An action, a deed; £/. doings, proceedings. 
Obs. or merged in 2c. 

1965 Satir. Poems Reform, 1.237 No practise 1 cold vse 
that might vnlade my paine. 1618 Woopatt Surg, Afate 
Pref., Wks. (1653) 11 By death all mens thoughts perish, and 
so doth every mans private inventions and practises. 1734 
Col. Ree. Pennsyly. WA. 551 Such Practices used on the 
part of Maryland. 

2. The habitual doing or carrying on of some- 
thing; usual, customary, or constant action; action 
as distinguished from profession, theory, knowledge, 
etc. ; conduct. (See also ga, b, tob, r1a.) 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xi. (Percy Soc.) 43 Therto is 
equypofent Evermore the perfyt practyse. 1826 Pilgr. 
Perk WW. de W. 1531) 31b, In y® sayd practyse of good 
moralite, 1606 Warner 4/6, Eng. xiv. xci. (1612) 369 Times 
were when Practize also preacht, and well-said was well- 
done. 1664 Powen Fas. Philos. m. 170 He .. will find 
the Invention only pleasing in the Theory, but not in the 
Practice. Ae Atteasurv Serm., 1 Pet. ti, 21 (1734) 1. 164 
His Practice of Religious Severities. 1837 Macaucay Exs., 
Bacon (1887) 418 Te was with difficulty that he was induced 
to stoop from speculation to practice. 1897 E. G. Cox. 
STANTINE Marine Engineers xi. 135 Che amount of success 
attending present-day paval practice in tbis direction may 
be ascertained from the current technical press. bs 

b. Law. The method of procedure ttsed in the 


law-courts. (See quot. 1809.) 

1623 T. Powetn Affourn, Acad. 1 The practice heere 
hefore this tine hath bin, That no Sué pena should he sued 
forth of the Court of Chancerie, without a Bill of Complaint 
first exhibited. 1655 T. Foastea Lay-mans Lawyer To 
Rdr. Aiv, This second part of the Practice of the Law, 
containing the formes of all manner of Warrants and Pre- 
cepts sent out from Authority. 1780 G. Crompton (éf¢/e) 
Practice common-placed: or, the Rules and Cases of Prac- 
tice in the courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
2809 Tomuns Law Dict., Practice of the Courts. By this is 
understood the form and manner of conducting and carry- 
ing on suits or prosecutions at Law or in Equity, civil or 
criminal..; according to the principles of Law, ond the 
rules taid down by the several Courts. 1810 BENTHAM 
Packing (1831) 27 The oldest book of practice (such is the 
denomination used, among lawyers, to denote the books, in 
which a statement is given, of the operations and instru- 
ments in use, in the different judicatories, in the course 
of judicial procedure)..is Pozwell’s Attorney's Academy, 
London, fe . ' 

c. A habitual way or mode of acting ; a habit, 
custom; (with /.) something done constantly or 
usually ; a habitual action. 

1568 Gaarton Chrvx. II. 387 By this practice, the rule and 
regiment of the whole realme, consisted onely ia the heades 
and orders of the Duke and the Chauncelor, 1 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. WV. 393 Honnest wemen,..spoted at na 
tyme with ony sic un Sie practizeis. 1704 NELSON Fes/, 
§ Fasts (1739) 5 Gra is es them erroneous and super- 
stitious Practices. 1754 Ricuazoson Grandtson 1. vi. 26 A 
nan of free principles, shewn by practices as free. 1816 
Scorr Old Mort. xxxvi, The privy council of Scotland in 
whom the practice since the union of the crowns vested 
ae powers. ; 

8. The doing of something repeatedly or con- 
tinuously by way of study; exercise in any art, 
handicraft, etc., for the purpose, or with the result, 
of attaining proficiency; hence, tthe practical 
acqualntance with or experience in a subject or 
process, so gained. (See also gc.) 

1sz5 Lp, Berness Froiss. VW. clxxxix. (clxxxv.] 577 The 
lorde of Coucy shewed..the great wysdome and practyse 
of the sayd physycion. 1583 T. Winson Ret. 3 Through 

ractise made perfect. 1596 Suaks. Tan. Shr. uw. i 165 

roceed in practise with my yonger daughter, She's apt to 
leame, and thaukefull for good turnes. 1605 — Jlacd. 
¥. 1 65 This disease is beyond my practise. 1674 Piay- 

Ford SAH? Afws. 1. xi. 53 It was my chance lately to be 
in company with three Gentlemen at a Musical Practice. 
2774 M. Mackenziag Maritime Suro. 34 After a liule 

Tactice, an Angle may be taken more readily this way 
than with [etc.], 1850 R. G. Cummne Hunter's Life S. 
Afr. (1902) 22/1 In the forenoon we had some rifle practice 
at a large granite stone above the town. 1860 ‘TYNDALL 
Glac. 1, xx. 141 The ascent is a pleasant bit of mountain 

ractice, 1899 Adddutt's Syst. Aled, V111. 22, | absolutely 

forbid any public performances which entail many hours of 
ily severe practice, 4 

+4. An exercise; a practical treatise. Ods. 

€nsqt Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. title-p., This lytell Prace 
tyce..in Medycyne is translated out of Laten in to Eng- 
lysshe. 1571 Dicces (¢itle) A Geometrical Practise, named 

antometria, divided into three Bookes. 1593 J. Upatt 

(title) The Key of the Holy Tongve..first The Hehrue Gram- 
mar..; Secondly, A practize upon the first, the twentie fift, 

the syxtie eyght Psalmes, according to the rules of the 
same Grammar, 1724 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gard. 87 The 

Manner uf Tracing, reduced to Twenty Practices. 


| 


medicines 
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5. spec. The carrying on or exercise of a profession 
or occnpation, esp, of law, surgery, or medicine ; 
the professional work or business of a lawyer or 


medical man. 

1576 Fiemixc Panopl. Epist. 281 The mysteries of mingled 
and the practise of Physicke. “1674 R. Goorkey 
éxj. Ab, Physic 161 He liv’d by his Practice, as other 
Physicians did and do. 1706 Puiities (ed, Kersey), Prac- 
tice, actual Exercise, especially that of the Profession of a 
Lawyer, Physician, or Surgeon; the having Clients or 
Patients. 1800 Aled, Fra?. 111.456 So valuable a branch 
of knowledge as the practice of physic. 1884 Law Times 
24 May Gia There is no barrister in practice who is so 
thoroughly familiar with the ins and outs of bankruptcy 
practice. 1898 Rivex Haccarp Doctor Therne i. 5 He 
sold this practice and removed into Dunchester. | 

6. The action of schcming or planning, esp. 
(now only) in an underhand way and for an 
evil purpose; machination, treachery; trickery, 
artifice. (The earliest recorded sense. ) 

1494 Faayvan Chrorz, vtt. 608 The towne of Seynt Denys... 
was goten hy treason or practyse of one named Iohan 
Notice, a Knyght of Orleaunce. 1560 Davs tr. Stefdane's 
Comm, 59 The Practise of the Deuill. 1398 Grenewev 
Tacitus’ Ann, 1. iv. (1622) 7 All sauing Lepidus, through 
Tiberius practise, for sundry pretended criincs were inade 
away. @1642 Siz W. Monson Naval Sracts 1. (1704) 2013/2 
The Ship..should be surrender’d without Any Practice or 
Treason, 1828 Scotr F. Ad. Perth xxiii, 1t looks as if there 
were practice in it to bring a stain on my name. 1834 W. 
Goowrmn Lives Necromancers 445 Keeling. .inclined to the 
belief that it might all be practice, and that there was 
nothing supernatural in the affair. 1877 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (ed. 3) 1. v. 376 He..died a martyr's death, through 
the practice of the Lady Ail fthryth. 

b. Dealings, negotiation, conference, Intercourse ; 
esp. in eyil sense, Conspiracy, intrigue, collusion 
(with a person, defween persons). arch. 

2540, St. Papers Hen. Vid, VU, a She ys very lothe 
to be knowne to have any praictes with mein any the Kinges 
Highnes affaires. 1874 Reg. Privy Conncil Scot. 11.156 Be 
ressoun of the daly traffique, practize and intelligence betuix 
the inhahitantis..and the declarit tratouris. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov, Witcher, v. viii. (1886) 85 There was not any con- 
ference or practise betwixt them in this case. 1632 Mas- 
stncer Mard of son. t. ii, He has been all this morning In 
practice with aperuked gentleman-usher. 1656 Earc Monat. 
tr. Soccalints Aduts. fr. Parnass. UW. xxxvi. (1674) 188 Te 
held secret practice with all the Poets. 1680 Eaat or 
Rocnester Valentinian v. tii, Begone and leave me f have 
some little practice with my soul And then the sharpest 
sword is welcome. 1873 Browninc Ned Cott. Nt-cap. ut. 
945 Somehow, gloves were drawn o'er dirt and all, And 
practice with the Church procured thereby. 

o. (with £4) A scheme, plot, intrigue, con- 
spiracy, stratagem, manceuvre, artifice, trick. 

1539 Cromwete in Merriman Life § Lett, (1902) 11. 299 
A practise which I trust shal shortely come to light. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 1. 435 This realme was.. troubled with 
Ciuile sedition, and the craftie practises of the Frenchmen. 


¢ 1605 Row Ley Sirth Merd. uit. it may be a practice ‘twixt 


| diuision in taking the half, the third, the iouth, 


theniselves To expel the Britons, 1645 Gataker God's 
Eye on fsracl 93 How many plots and practises of the 
popish faction. . have been discovered, defeated, and returned 
on the heads of those, that were either plotters of them, or 
imployed in them? 1728 Morcan Algiers TL. iii, 24: 
Giving them to understand, that he was not unacquainte 
with their Practices. 1740 Jounxson Sir F. Drake Wks. 


1V. 414 Unable to obviate the practices of those whom his | 


inerit had made his enemies. 1872 R. Evtis Catadéss xii, 
2 Left-hand practices o'er the merry wine-cup. 

7. The action, or an act, of practising oz or upon 
Q person, etc. : see PRACTISE 11. rare. 

1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair. ii, This is a confederacy, a 
meere piece of practice vpon her, by these Impostors. 1642 
Bacon éfen. VéF 140 Hee thought..that the cosy 
vpon their affections, was to set ai a Standard in the field. 
1789 Faaxkuin Ess. Wks. 1840 I. 423 This menace. .was 
also another piece of practice on the fears of the assembly. 

8. Arith. A compendious method of performing 
multiplication by means of aliquot parts, in cases 
where one or both quantities are expressed in 
several denominations ; e.g. in finding the value 
of a given number of articles at so many pounds, 
shillings, and pence each, or that of so many 
hundredweight, pounds, and ounces of something 


at so much a handredweight. See quot. 1727-4. 

1574 H. Baxer Well Spring Sciences 87 b, The third 
parte treateth of certayne briefe rules, called rules of prac- 
tise...Some there be, which call these rules of practise 
briefe rules;.. There be others whiche call them the small 
multiplication. 1595 Metis Recoride's Arith. ut. 406 Briefe 
Rules, called Rules of Practise... The workin 
cation in Practise,.. which is accomplished meanes of 
the fift, or 
such other parts of the summe which is to be multiplyed. 
1671 J. Newron Compl. Arith, xxiii. (1691) 119 When the 
Rule of Three direct hath 1, or an Tateger for the first term, 
it is commonly called a Rute of practice, not only for the 
speedy’, but the practical resolution of such questions. 17a7- 
4t Cuamaras Cyel.. Practice, in arithinetic, f'ractica 
ltalica, or /talian usages; certain compendious ways of 
working tbe rule of progeruorts -They were thas called from 
their expediting of practice and business; and because 
first introduced by the merchants and negotiants of Italy. 
1859 Baan, Stu Arith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 156 Practice 1s 
a_compendious mode of finding the value of any number 
of articles hy means of Aliquot Parts, when the value of 
ao unit of any deoomination is given. 

II. Phrases and Combiaations. 

9. Sr ei ie. a. In the realm of action; 

practically, actually, as a fact. b. +In customary 


use, in vogue (ods.); practised, habitually per- 


of Multipli- | 


{ 


PRACTISABLE. 


0. In the condition of being exercised so 


formed. tic 
as to maintain skill or ability. So out of practice. 


3579 Reg. Privy Councit Scod. WWE. 177 It is alreddy 
accordit aad enterit in practize..that upoun the vacance of 
ony prelacie the kirkis thairof salbe disponit to quatifiit 
ininisteris in till, 1603 Suaxs. aot. v. ii 323 Since he 
went into France, I haue beene ia continuall practice. aia 
Massinces Sedieve as Vou List w.i, Your viper wine, 
much in practise with Brey bearded gallants. 1644 Mutton 
Edne. NV (1847) 98/2 Of attainment far nore certain, than 
hath been yet in practice. 1693 Concreve Ofd Back. 1. 
viii, Foreigners to the fashion or anything in sees 
@1700 Davpen (J.), Obsolete words may be laudably re- 
vived, when they are more sounding, or more significant 
than those in practice. 1854 Roxarps & Ricianoson 
Chem, Technol, (ed. 2) 1. 322 Fyfe..belicves that the heat 
actually made available from coal in practice, ts nearly the 
same as ought to be produced, aceording to theory, hy the 
quantity of coke which it yiel 1863 Frovoe f/ist, Eng. 
VILL. vii. 53 He (Shaw] broke loose from time to time to 
keey his hand in practice. 1868 Freeman orm, Cong, 
If, viii, a18 A saint in practice, if not in profession. 1 
Bayce Amer. Comunw. 1\. 1x. 421 In practice it is but fittle 
changed. A/od. He played a very poor game, he was 
plainly out of practice. 

10. Zo put ix (or into) practice... To practise, 
exercise, carry out in action. +b. To begin to 
practise or do, to set about (o4s.). +¢. To scheme, 
plots attempt (/o do something) (ods.). +d. To 

ring Into use (ods.); cf 11 b. 

1559, W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 39 This rule will 
T put in practise whan the tyme of the yeare docth insewe. 
1591 Suaks, Zwo Gent. ut. ti, 89 Thy aduice, this night, ile 
put in practise, 1593 Kyo Afurther f, Brewen Wks. (1901) 
28g She put in practise to poyson him, 1604 E, G{aist- 
stone) D Acosta s list, fndies w. ii. 206 Instruments, which 
the industry of man hath found out and put in practise. 2635 
Biste Trans’. Pref. 6 To haue the Scriptures in the mother- 
tongue. .hath bene thought vpon and put io practise of old. 
1706 Koyal Proclam, 11 Apr. in Lond. Gaz, No. 4218/1 Mt 
is High Treason for any..Persons to put in Practise tu 
Absofve, Perswade or Withdraw any of Our Subjects..from 
their..Obedience to Us. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. vi, 1 
could never observe this maxim to be put in practice by 
any nation, except that of Lilliput. 


ML. + Zo make practice of. a. To practise, carr 
out in action. b. To make use of, use: cf. 10d. 
ce. To make a practice of (something’, to do it 
habitually and of purpose. 


1623 Webster Devil's Law Case u. iii, What practice do 
they make of *t in their lives? 1634 Sir T. Heecear / raz. 
147 Vhe Gun (an instrument they now make practice of). 
Jod, 1 make a practice of walking to the train every morn- 
ing. You may do so on this oceasion, but you must not 
make a practice of it. 

12. attrié. and Coms., chiefly in sense 3, as 
pracicepiring, -ground, -room, -school, etc. ; also 
{in sense 2 b) practice court (see quot. 1883). 

Mis Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. June 447/1 \ts Cricket 
Club and practice-ground. 3883 WWharton's Law Lex. 
Se Ve eer! Bench, Connected with the Cuurt of Queen's 
Bench, and auxiliary thereto, was the Practice Court... The 
Practice Court (called also the Bail Court) heard and deter- 
mined common matters of practice, and ordinary motions 
fur writs of wzandanrus, prohibition, etc. 1887 Fexn Dick 
o the Fens (1889) 93 By one rapid practice-learned drag, 
the net was matched over. 1895 Daily Mews 23 Apr. 6/2 
llerbart founded ‘a practice school in which a few cuiliren 
should be instructed according tothe most scientific methods’. 
1898 Kirtinc in Aforn. Post 10 Nov. 5/3 Between the 
pauses of practice-firing. 

Practician (prekti-fin),sd.(¢.) Also6-icien, 
-isian, Sc. -iciane, 7 -itian, (6 praticlane). (a. 
obs. F. practicien (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), var. 
of praticien, f. L. practica practice + -¥en, -1AN.] 
One who practises any art, profession, or occupa- 
tion; a worker, practitioner ; a practical man (as 
distinguished from a theorist, elc.). 

arse Cotkelbic Sow Prohem. 63 Knawing myne vnssuffi- 
cience To be comprysit praticiane (fv. perticiane) with 
prudence. 1 Dunsar /ocms iv. 41 In medicyne the 
Most practicianis, Lecbis, surrigianis, é phisicianis. 1536 
BELLenoen Cron. Scot. (1831) 1. 196 Origenes..wald dite 
fastar than sevin practicianis might suffice to write. 1558 
Wanoe tr. Alexis’ Seer.t. 118 Wherefore many practiciens, 
when they wyll gylte anye woode, laye the bottome or 
grounde .. of yelow. 1609 Dovutana Oruith. Alicrol. 4 
Twixt Musitians and Practttians, oddesis great. 1678 Sia G. 
Mackenzie Cozi, Laws Scot. 1. i. § 4 (1699) 5 Yet is gene- 
rally concluded hy the practicians of alf Nations, that sév:- 
plex conatus, or endeavour, is not now punishable hy death. 
1828 Mooxe in A/ern, (1853) LI. 245 He..was a most learned 
and troublesome practician, as well as theorist, in dialectics, 
1899 S. Coivin Lett, Stevenson 1. 12 He looked..with the 
eye of the poet and artist, and not those of the practician 
and caleulator. 

B. adj. or attrib, Given to practical work. 

1863 N. Brit. Daily Mat 9 Sept., The eminently adap- 
tive and practician character of the Americans goes far to 
supersede the necessity of tedious drill. 

+ Pra‘cticous, 2. Ods. rare". [f L. practices 


Practio+-ovs.] Practical. 

1683 E, Hooxea Pref. Pordage's Mystic Dro. 18 Not to 
mention speculativ Infidelitie, practicous Atheism, horrid 
Blasphemies, and all manner of Diabolism. 

+ Pra‘ctisable, 2. Oss. Also 7 -isesble, 
-iceable, [f. PRACTISE ¥.+-ABLE.] Capable of 
being practised ; practicable. 

1s7o Dee A/ath. Pref. °j, How often, therfore, these fiue 
.. Operations do. .differre from the fiue operations of like 
..fame, in our Whole oumbers practisable. 1634 W. Tia- 
wit tr. Balsac's Lett. 1. 32 Certaine V ii Practise 

-2 


.PRACTISANT. 


G. Prattes in Hartitt's Legacy 
f plainly appeares to be practiceable. 
Obs. rare—'. fa. obs. F. 


of pra(e}tiser to Practisk.] 

?A plotter, conspirator (cf Practise v. 9); or 
? performer of a stratagem (Scbmidt). F 
ggg Suaks. 1 Ulen. 17, 111. ii. 20 Charles. Saint Dennis 
blesse this happy Stratageme, And once againe wee le sleepe 
secure in Roan. Sastard. Here entre Pucell, and her 
Practisants. r " 

Practise (pre‘ktis), v. Also 5 practis, 5-6 
-e80, -Y8e, 5-7 -ize, 6 -yase, Sc. -isse, -iz, pratize, 
6-9 practice. [Known from rsth c. (or Plate 
14th c.: cf. the deriv. practisour (Practise) used 
by Langland and Chaucer). a OF. prate)tise-r 
(igth c. in Godef.), = 1gth c. L. practizare (Du 
Cange) to practise; f, OF. prate)tiguer, med.L. 
pra(eyiiedre, by substitution of the suffix -z5¢7, 
-s2are (see -1ZE) for the less common signer, -icdre; 
thence also Du. praktizeren, G. prakiisieren, etc. 
The stress, originally, as still dialectally, on -#¢ 
(prakti*z, praklai-z), was subseq. shifted to the first 
syllable, whence also the change of z to s, peth. 
after practice sb.] 

1. érans. To perform, do, act, execute, carry on, 
exercise (any action or process). Now rare, or 
merged in sense 2. 

¢1460 Fortescur Ads. §& Lint. Mon, ix. (1885) 129 This 
imaner off doynge hath be so ofte practised nerehande in 
every reaume, pat thair cronicles be full off it. sg09 Hawes 
Pas?. Pleas. i. (Percy Soc.) 11 Thynges to practyse whiche 
should profyte be. “rgsg J/frr. Alag., De. Clarence xiv, 
Pricke the minde to practise any yll. rggt Suas.s ffen. Vi, 
m. iii, 47 To thinke, that you haue ought hut Talbots 
shadow, Whereon to practise your seneritie, 1600 (fifde) 
Certaine Experiments concerning Fish and Frvte: Prac- 
tised by Iohn Taverner Gentleman. 1653 Marvet. Corr. 
Wks. (Grosart) I]. 3 The only civility which it is proper for 
me to piste with so eminent a person. 1799 WASHINGTON 
Lett, Writ. 1893 XIV. 171 You shall not practise the same 
game with me. 1810 Scott Lady of L.v. xv, He practised 
every pass and ward, To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard, 

+b. In special uses: To work out (a problem 
or result); to perform, act (a play). Obs. 

17t Dicces Pantout, 1. xv. L.jb, Pleasanter to ractize is 
this than the former and moste exact for Altitudes. did. 
xvi. E ij, By a Glesse heighthes may be pleasantly ractized 
and founde on this wise. a@1§72 Knox fist. Kofi Wks. 
3846 I. 6z Frear Kyllour sett furth the Historye of Christis 
Passioun in forme of a play, qubilk he boith preached and 
ae opinlie in Striveling. 1685 Davpen Ald. § Alban, 

ref., Ess. (Ker) 1. 280 He [Charles I1} had been pleased... 
to command that it should be practised before him, especially 
the first and third acts of its 

@. tntr, To act, work, proceed, operate. (In 


quot. 1677, ? to try experiments, to experiment.) 

1553 Respudblica ut, ii. 618 We reste nor daie nor night .. 
[To] practise and travaile for your welth and honoure. 1669 
Stuamy Mariner's Mag. vi. xiv. 23 So practice for an 
other Latitude. 1677 ewes Ess. on Gout Wks. 1731 I. 
135 Being litele inclined to practise upon others, and as 
little that others should practise pon me. , 1822-34 Gord's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 53 Cases that require eather to be 
carefully watched, than vigorously practised upon. 

2, trans. ‘To carry on, perform, or do, habitually 
or constantly; to make a practice of; to put into 
practice, carry out in action (as distinguished from 
believing, professing, etc.). 

rgz6 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8b, And what ye rede, 
se you practise it in lyfe & dede.  rggg Br. Scot in Strype 
Ann. Kef. (1709) 1. App. vii. 17 Sute was made..to have 
three things graunted..to be practyssed..that is to saye, 
that prestes myght have wyves [etc.} 1590 Spenser /. Q. 
Ie Vig Cos that usage ment, Which in her 
cott she daily practized. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. LV, 11. iii, 23 
He had no Legges, that practic'd not his Gate. r6rx Brae 
Transl, Pref, 3 Whatsoeuer is to be beleeued or practised, 
1698 Norris Pract. Dise. 1V. 76 Practice as much of 
Religion as you Talk, and then you have a full Licence to 
Talk as much of it as you Please. 1875 Jowerr [lato 
(ed. 2) 1V, ne The method which Socrates had heard Zeno 
practise in the days of his youth. 

b. 70 practise religion (after F. pratiguer la 
religion]: to perform the religious dutics which 
the Church requires of its members; to bea practis- 
ing and not merely a nominal member (esp. in 
R.C. Ch). Also aédsol. or inir. 

[x6x5 W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 1 By 
religious, I meane..practising prayers.) 1808 Pike Sources 
Alississ. 1, App. 35 The catholic religion is practised in 
this province, after the same manner as in the other pro- 
vinees, 1 Daily News 5 Nov. 7 Th energetic priest of 
a very well-organised poor parish in Paris told me that, out 
fey thousand inbahitants, four thousand ‘practised ° 
religion. 

c. With it, To be wont or accustomed. arch. 

1674-9: Ray Collect. Words 192 He hath practis‘d to burn 
the ends of all the Posts which he sets into the ground to 
a Coal on the outside. 1805 Worosw. Prelude 1x. 488 |She) 
from the tower .. Practi to commune with her royal 
knight By cressets and love-beacons. 

a. intr. To act habitually. 

168r-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 3 If we believe it, we 
cannot be good Christians unless we practise upon it, a1726 
Buacwaty IWés. (172) I, x80 If he practises according to 
this Opinion, he so far renounces his Christianity. fod, 
If he practises as well as he preaches, he must be a paragon. 

3. érans. To work at, exercise, pursue (an occu- 
pation, profession, or art). 

3g60 Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 333, Whan they..prac- 


able by the poor 1 

(2655)296 The thing itse 
+ Pra‘ctisant. 

pra(citisant, pr. pple. 
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tise coniuryng. @ 1578 Lixpesav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. 
(S.T. 50 1. 1s9 [He) wyse weill leirned in devyne syences 
and pratizit ie samin to the glorie of god. 1608 Suaxs. 
Per. Wei. 71 Sec. Fisk, Canst thou catch any Fishes then? 
Per. Y neuer practizde it. 1727 A. Hamitton Mew Acc. 
#. fad. V. xii. 131 They admit of no Trade, but practise 
Piracy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 118 No man can 
practise two trades, or practise one and superintend another. 
1879 in Cassell’s Techn. Edue. WV, 96/1 He endeavoured 
..t0 practise medicine, but could nowhere find patients, 
+b. tnir, ‘Yo work (at some business or 


| occupation). Oés. 


1494 Faayan Chron. vu. sos Some..were holdyn in fora 
tyme, to practis & shewe vnto the newe how they shuld 
ordre & guyde the sayd offyces. 1660 Bioomn Archit. 
Yitle-p., Carvers, In-layers, Antick-Cutters, and all other 
that delight to practise with the Compasse and Square. 

+e. tr. To perform (musically). Os. 

€1430 Lyva. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 11 For to practyse 
withe sugrid melody, He and his scolers ther wittis did 
apply. 2796 Eiza Hamitton Lett. Hindoo Rajak J. 131 
‘Lhe itinerant musicians that practice in the streets. 

d. spec. inir. To exercise the profession of law 
or of medicine. 

538 Starkey £ngland wii, 192 Only such whose. .lernyng 
in the law (was)... prouyd, schold be admyttyd to practyse in 
causys. 1645-82 Boater fre’. Nat. Hist. (1860) 147 Not 


| only dwelling and practising at Dublin, but being Physician 


generall of the English Forces, £768 Bracnstonz Covet. 
IIT. iv. 55 The seal was committed to the earl of Clarendon, 
who bad withdrawn from practice as a lawyer near twenty 
years; and afterwards to the earl of Shaftesbury, who had 
never practised at all. 1867 Trottore Chron. Barset 1. 
viit. 67 A medical man practising in a little village. 1883 
Law Rep. 11 Q. B. Div. 597 A counsel practising at the bar. 

+4. irans. To put into practice, carry out in 


action, execute (a law, command, etc.). Ods. 


1460 Carcraye Chron. (Rolls) 277 This statute [of 1401] | 


was practized in # prest, that sone aftir was brent at Smyth- 
feld. 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane's Conn. 49h, Luther vader- 
stode that the Emperoure, and diuerse Princes woulde 
practise the decree of Wormes, 1662 Stittincri. Orig. 
Sacr. Ded. 11 If the principles be true, why are they not 
practised? 3718 Watts Ps. exix. 1 ii, Blest are the men 
that keep thy word, And practise thy commands. 197% 
Gotoso, Hist. ae 1. 81 Those [laws) which remain... under 
his name seem to be only the laws already practised in the 
country by his Saxon ancestors. 

5. To perform repeatedly or continuously by way 
of study, in order to acqnire skill; to exercise 
oneself in (any att, process, or act) for the purpose 
of attaining proficiency. Also with 047. ix, 

¢ 430 [see Paractisine vAl, sd. 1). 1590 Suans. Com. Err. 
1. i. 29 Ere I learne loue, Ile practise to obey. 1596 — 
Tam. Shr. m. ii. 253 Shall sweet. Bianca practise how to 
bride it? 1623-4 Lavo Diary 24 Mar., Wks. 1853 JIT. 150 
The Earl of Oxford, practising a tilt, fell and brake his 
arm. 1778 Suraiwan Camp 1 iii, To hear a march and 
chorus, which some recruits are practising. 1854 THACKERAY 
Rose & Ring vii, She was very busy practising the piano. 
1863 Mrs, Ovienant Saden Ch. i. 3 The young people 
had their singing-class, at which they practised hymns. 

b. absoz. or intr. To exercise oneself with the 
view of acquiring skill or proficiency ; es, in the 
performance of music, 

196 Suans. Tan, Skr. 1.1.83 My bookes and instruments 
shall be my companie, On them to locke, and practise by 
my selfe. 1724 Avotson Spect. No. 556 P 11 While a Man 
is learning to fence, he practises both on Friend and Foe. 
796 Jane Austen Pride & Pre. \. xxx She will never 
play really well, unless she practises more. a 1817 — Lady 
Susan xvii. in Ment, (1871) 238 Frederica spends great part 
of the day there, practising as it is called (at the piano}. 
1888 Mrs, H. Warp &. Edsmere 1. ix, Catherine and Agnes 
are at school; and Rose, I think, is practising. 

6. trans, To exercise (any one) ## some-action 
in order to make him proficient in it; to train, drill. 

1898 Suars. Afe W. vy, iv. 65 The children must Be 
practis'd well to this, or they'll neu’r doo't. a 1656 Hates 
Gold. Rent. 1. (1673) 93, 1 will leave this to your private 
considerations, to practise your wits in the depths of 
Christianity. 1674 Providence Ree. (1894) V. 292 Said 
william Austin Doth Conenant..and Engage .. To prectice 
and jnstruct the Said moses Lippit in art and trade of 
a weauer. 1855 Trencn in Lect. to Ladies ix. 225 We 
might do much..by practising the young to distinguish 
between words which have a near resemblance to one 
another. 1888 Fortx, Rev. Jan. 24 The captain practises 
his company in all the phases of war. : 

b. pa. pple. Experienced by practice; skilled, 
versed, proficient (7); + accustomed, used (#2). 

542 Upact Lrasin. sae The same officer was well 
pe a and could good skille in that science. | 1579-80 

ortH Plutarck (1676) 7 The Athenians at that time were 
not EY practised to the sea, 1693 f/umours Town 35 
If they..have been well practis’d in writing Bidet deux. 
as71g Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 439 Till men were well 
peed in him, he was apt to impose on them. féid. 

I. 43_A satirical temper..which was imputed to youth 
and wit not enough practised to the world. 1887 Ruskin 
Praterita It. i.17 He was..perfectly practised in all the 
college routine of business. 


+7.°To put to practical use; to use, make use 
of, employ. Oés. ‘ 

338. in Wyclif’s Wks, (1880) 157 Pe olde testament for 
wynnyng of types and offryngis is sumwhat practised. 
fe Lo Pol. Rel. & L. Poenis (1903) 288 Aad porw pe grace 
of hevene kyng, Pei practiseden medicines to helpe man- 
ky[n}d._ 1549 Coverpate Evasin, Par. 1}. Ep. Ded. #ijb, The 
sacred Byble. .set forth hy your Maiesties appoyntment, to 
be dewly practised in all rs exercy'ses within your churches 
1659 Leak Waterwks, 26 This Engin is much practised in 
Germany, 1731 Pore £9. Burlington 36 Proud to catch 
cold at a Venetian door, _ Note, A door or window so called, 
from being much practised at Venice, by Palladio and 


PRACTISE. 


others. «740 WV. Jersey Archives XH. 29 The two most 
convenient Places for a pensdy eeeperation, of any yet 
practised from New-York to Philadelphia. 


+b. To frequent, haunt (after F. pratiguer]. 

1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 73 He had always desired 
to have him live at Rome, because he had known him, and 
practised him, and knew very well how great service he 
was able to have done the Church. 1681 Drypven 4 és. & 
Achit. 1. 825 The court he practised, not the courtier’s art. 
8697 — Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) 1. 76 Several, who saw, and 
practis'd the World for‘a longer space of time. 17¢8 
Freethinker No. 60 They were not in a Capacity to make 
any Figure by Seas an Elements little practised by them, 
and less understood. 

+8. To bring about, compass, effect, accomplish. 

sg0 J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds §68 Eij, You practysed 
a maryage betwene the doughter and heyre of Nauerne, 
and Monster de la bright, countie de foyx. 1577 F. de 
Liisle's Leg. Lij, Seuen moneths before, the said wisians 
had practised an other Jeague in Guyenne, through the 
meanes of the lorde of Candales. 1595 T. WASHINGTON 
tr. Micholay’s Voy. 1. xix, 23 They thought to practise 
some wey for theyr suretie. 1652 Gave Magastrorm. 173 
Suppose he intendeth. .topractise the sickness, death,destruc- 
tion, of man or beast. £736 Cuanorer Hist. Persec. 318, 
I think he can't well be excused from practising the dexth 
of Servetus at Vienne. 

+b. To devise means to bring about (a result); 
to plan, scheme, intend (something to be done). 
With sémpée obj. or 067. clause. Obs. 

1566 Pawntea Pad, Pleas, 1.132 He doth already practise 
a marriage betwene the King of Hungarie and me. 1579-80 
Nortu: Plutarch (1676) 76 Solon..began to practise that 
his Citizens should give themselves unto Crafts and Occu- 
pations. 4667 Mitton P. £, xt 802 [They] henceforth 
shall practice how to live secure. s718 in T. W. Marsh 
Early Friends in Surrey & Sussex i (1886)9 A Preparative 
Meeting. .for ad be Reputation of our proffession 
blameles is Practised at Reigate. 

+0. To exert oneself in order to effect (some- 
thing); to attempt, endeavour, try. (With simple 
obj. or inf.) Obs. 

1573 Tusser AHusd. (1878) 48 This Prouerbe experience 
long ago gaue, that meth ie ee practiseth nothing shall 
hane. 158: J. Bett Maddon's Answ. Osor. &3b, [He] 
practised first to kill him selfe with his owne Dagger. 1600 
Nuns Livy xxxm, Argt. 834 Anniball baving praetised 
in Affrick to raise war. 1679 Buaser iist. Ref. Lu. 201 
The Ministers continued practising, to get further evidence 
for the Tryal. 

Q. intr. To lay schemes or plans, esp. for an 
evil purpose; to use stratagem or artifice; to 
scheme, plot, conspire, intrigue (with or against 
a person, Zo do something). Now rare. 

1537 Latimer Reve, (Parker Soc.) 379 That you may see 
how closely in time past. the foreign prelates did practise 


about their prey. 1572 in Bucclench MISS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 23 Melvill..was executed .. for practesing with 
England. 1600 Suaxs. A. VY. L.1 4. 156 Hes will practise 


against thee by poyson. 1630 RK. Johnson's Kingd. & 
Comunzw., 220 It suffereth not the one to practise against the 
other, npon the perill that may ensue to the offender. 2675 
tr. Camden's Hist, Elis, 1. (1688) 136 He fell to plotting and 
practising with the Rebels, and attempted. .to deliver the 
Queen of Scots out of Custody. 1861 [Practisinc vbl. 26. 2). 

+b. érans. To plot, conspire (some evil to be 
done). Obs, 

560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Commu. 247 b, They haue practised 
thinges against him in Germani, and in forein nations. 
18s J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor, 216b, He practized 
the viter onerthrowe not onely of all Christian societie, hut 


| of the state of the whole world also. +595 Suaxs. John 1v. 


iL 20, F doubt My Vackle 
Gods Warning in Hart. 


ractises more harme to me. 1607 
Mise. (Math.) LI. 64 The late 
papisticall conspiracie of traytors, that, with powder, 
practised the subuersion of this beautifull kingdome. 1634 
Sie T. Heraert 7rav. 234 Normall..practices her owne 
brothers destruction. hs 

+c. To endeavour to gain (favour, etc.) by 
arts; to aim at in an underhand way. Oés. 

2581 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. xxiii. (1591) 14 He bad hy 
al possible meanes practised the fauour and goodwill of the 
souldier, 3640 Haainctox Q. of Arvagon 1. i. in Haz. 
Dedsley XV. 342 What can you answer for the practising 
The queen's affection, when Embassador, You lay here 
from Castile ? m 


10. zutr. To have dealings or intercourse, to 
negotiate or treat with a person; ¢sp. to treat or 
deal wrth so as to influence or gain over to some 


course of action. Now rare. F 
1838 St, Papers Hen, VIiT MI. 559, 1 practysyd soo wit 
the sayd Bryan, and with my servaunt Stepta Apparye, 
that they bunted the sayd Kayr. rgss Even Decades 31 
He sent to his brother Bartholomewe Colon to practise wit! 
the Kynge of Englande. 1585 T. WasuincTox tr. Wicholay's 
Voy, Ww. vi. 317, 1 haue seene and practised with diners 
Persian gentlemen. 1683 Pennsylv. Archives \, 79 Prac: 
tising w't all your R. Highnesses Tenants there, hy fair 
or foul means, to turne tenants to him, 1741 Swier Leé. 
to Pofe 10 Jan, The grand juries of the county and city 
were el a effectually with to represent the said 

pamphlet with all aggravating epithets. 1902 A. Lass . 
Hist, Scot. Vi. tii. 60 He and his party had long been 
practising with Cecil 

“+b. trans. To work upon (a person, etc.), so 
as to persnade to some (esp. evil) course of action ; 
“to draw by artifice’ (J.); to influence by under- 
hand dealings, win over, ‘get at’, corrupt. 

1570 BucnaNnan Ane Admonitioun Wks. (1892) 27. Bot 


St James... hinderit yis pu _sum of ye Kings 
familiar seruandis yat he bad practisit be giftis. r60z 
Warxen Al, Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 He allured out of 


Sauctuarie bis hue Neeces. .whence also, to murther them,.- 


PRACTISED. 


hee had formerly practised the two york, Princes his 
Nephewes. 1640 in Hamilton Papers (Camden) A ip. 
257 The Earle of Traquayre..did practize the jury with a 
good intent to finde the said Lo: guilty as nforesaid, 1678 
Siz G. Mackenair Crim, Laws Scot, u. xxvi. § 18 (1699) 271 
A mean of corrupting Witnesses, and Assizers, who, if 
known, might be practised. 17.. Swirt (J.), To practise 
the city into an address to the queen. 

Ll. ratr. Practise on or tepon To practise tricks 
or artifices upon; to act upon by artifice, so as to 
induce to do or believe something; to play a trick 
upon, impose upon, delnde; to work upon (a person, 


or his feelings, ete.). 

1596 Suars. Tam, Shr. Induct. i. 36 Sirs, | will practise 
on this drunken man. 1599 — Much Ado tr i, 398, 1... wilt 
so practise on Benedicke, that..hee shalt fall in fone with 
Beatrice. 1613 Weastea Devil's Law-Case wv. ii, Y" are 
practised upon most devilishly. @191§ Ihuannt Own Sime 
(1766) 11. 148 The Court practised on her..so far that she 
delivered up her husband's fetters, 1858 Sears Athan. m1. 
ii, 268 Out of this belief papacy shaped its purgatory and 
practised on human credulity and fear. 1464 ENNYSON 
Aylmer's Field you You have practised on her, Perplext 
ter, made her, .Swerve from her duty to herself and us. 

b. ‘To tamper with, to corrupt. rare. 

1872 J. H. Newman Tracts cle 167 note, Photius con- 
siders his (St. Methodius'] works have been practised upon 
by heretics. 

e. See also tc, 5b. 

+12. trans. To make trial of, try practically. Ods. 

1632 Litncow 7raz, v1, 278, I have seene the nature of 
this dust practised. 1796 J. Savtn in J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth (1799) 519 ‘The crops I practised were 1st, oats; 2d, 
turnips, yams, and other potatoes; 3d, barley with grass- 
seeds. 1803 H. Gaeatnnan in Naval Chron, 1X. 293, I 
would..recommend practising the boat. 

+13. To construct. Oss. rare. 

1739 H. Wacrote Let. to KR. West 11 Nov, At the end of 
@ great road, which was practised through an immense solid 
rock by bursting it asunder with gun-powder, 1820 SuenLey 
Philos, View Reforms in Dowden Transcr. & Stud. ee) 

Most fatat of them atl is that mine of unexploded mis- 
chief it has practised beneath the foundations of society, 

Practised (precktist), pp/.a. [f. Practise v. 
+-En 1h] 

1. That has had practice; experienced, expert, 
skilled, proficient. (See also Pracrise v. 6b.) 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 507 A companie of warlike and 
practised sontdiours. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 33a Your 
Art, of which you seem to be so practised a master, r8s5 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xxii 1V. 714 To the practised eyes 
of the Kentish fishermen she fooked much like a French 
privateer. 1871 Tvxoaun Praga. Se. (1879) 1. vi 209 My 
practised men fastened the sait at the ae 

2. Executed or gone through beforchand in order 
to acquire proficiency in performanece. 

3590 Suaxs, Mids. N,v. i. 97, 1 hane seene them shiner 
and looke pale,..Vhrottle their practiz’d accent in their 
feares. 1611 — Went. 7.1. ii, 116 Making practis'd Smiles 
As in a Looking-Glasse. 

+3. Habitnally used or frequented; acenstomed. 

1654-66 Eart Orazay Parthen, (1676) 658 He ted us into 
a less practis’d walk. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1v. 945 To serve 
thir Lord..with songs to hymne his Throne, And practis‘d 
distances to cringe, not fight. 

+4. (app.) Plotted against, made the object of 
conspiracy. Obs. rare—'. 

1602 Waanur Add, Eng, x. |v. (1612) 245 Throckmorton 
yeat, more prinie and more practising than those,.. Did 
mischiefes that imported more our practiz’d State disclose. 

Hence Pra‘etisedneas, the quality or faet of 


being practised or experienced. 

188 5. Puaves in Contemp, Rev. Sept. 35a Honesty he 
ascribes to practisedness in the world’s ways. 

+Practisement. Ods. rare". [f. Practisex, 
+-MENT.] The fact of practising, or that which is 
practised ; a deed or practice. 

1561 Buareicn Let. to Walsingham in Digges Comspl. 
Ambass. (1655) 379 She speaketh of a practisement hy him 
in the Thames mouth, .that you should call it to memory. 

Practiser (pre‘ktisoz). Forms: see PRACTISE} 
4-5 -our (§ -ere, -ir, 6 -ure, Sc. -ar), 6- -er. 
[ME. practisour prob. a. AF. *practisour, agent- 
noun f. OF. pra(e)tiser: see PRacTISE v, and 
OUR b; the snffix heing between 1450 and 1350 
weakened to -En2 3.] One who practises. 

sh. One who exercises a profession or occupation; 
4 ptactitioner: a. of medicine or surgery (often 
Opposed to one trained in the science or art). 

1377 Laxcu. P. PP. B. xvi. 107 And did him assaye his 
Surgerye on hem pat syke were, Tit] he was parfit prac- 
Usonre. ¢1386 Cravcea Prof 422 With vs ther was a 
Doctonr of Phisik..He was a verray parfit praktisour 
(Lansd. APS. practisere). ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xx. 67 (Harl. 
MS), Oon [leche]..sotilt in crafte, and a good practiser. 
i$3e Pauscr. 257/2 Practysure, practicicn. 1579 LYLY 

uphucs (Ath.) 133 They are tike those sicke men which 
Teiect the expert and gpl Bs aa -and admitte the 

elesse ractiser. 1666 W. Bocnuasr Loimagraphia 
(894) 30 Many ignorant practizers took upon them the 
Dame of Doctors. 1767 T., Hutcuwnson Hist, Mass. (1768) 
II. 274 Another practiser,..who had been a surgeon in the 
French army. 
b. of law. 


@ 1400-50 Alevander 1582 Practisirs & prematis |v. r. 
es Men in prevatez] & prestis of lawe. 1558 
vLoET, Practiser of lawe. 1873-80 Baart Aly. P 641 A 
Channcerie man, or Practiser in the lawe, to drawe out 
writtes. 1647 R. Starviton JYuvenal 182 Such barbarous 
cruelty who ever saw Done on a duller practicer at law? 


| of these Geometrical conctusions. 
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1654 Gataxea Disc. Apol. 33 Yhe worthile Societio of the 
Professors, Practisers, and Students of the Common Law of 
this Land tn Lincoln: Inn, Ei Lond, Gaz. No. 4954/1 
Practicers of the Law in North Britain. 1876 Baxcrort 
fist, U, S.1, x. 33a He had been formerly a student and 
practiser in the courts of common law in England. 4 

c. gen. One who practises any art, science, 
manner of life, course of action, etc.; one who 
carries out a theory, principle, ete.. in action. 

wggo-t Evvor /mage Gev. (1556) 135 Phitosophers were 
heuer good practisers in weate ube ec. 18586 Praise x 
Atus, 20 Her professors and practisers were not rewarde 
1607 Nogoen Surv. Diad. 11. 136 Practizers and teachers 
1762-91 H. Warrove 
Vertne's Aneed. Paint. (1786) 1. 218 Too illustrious a lover 
and even practicer of the art to be omitted. 1826C. Butter 
Grotius vii. 113 Councillors and faenes of schemes 
hostile to its welfare. 1842 Miss Mitroap in L’Estrange 
Fife (1870) IML. ix. 156 A believer in, if not_a practiser of, 
animal magnetism, 1854 Cot. Wiseman Fadiola 1. xxxi. 
340 She was..a serious, real practiser of all that she taught. 

+2. A schemer, plotter, conspizator; a man of 
wicked or fraudulent devices. Ods. 

1545 St. Papers ten. VITT, X. 466 He is a great practiser, 
with which honest terme we cover untrew tales tellyng, 
lying, dissimulyng, and flateryng. ¢x610 Sie J. Menvit Aen, 
(1683) 158 A perfect practiser against the quiet of this state. 
16435 ) rs. A. James in Select. fart. Misc. (1793) 313 That 
my lord of Somerset was principat practiser .. in a most 
perfidious manner, to set a train and trap for Overbury to 
get into the Tower. . : 

+ Pra-otisie. Obs. rare~'.  [lirceg. f. practise, 
practice, after words etymologically in -sy, -cy.] 
Practice, action, 

1573 Tussee //«sd. (1878) 17 To get by honest practisie, 
and keepe thy gettings covertlie. 

Practising (pre-ktisin), vd/. 56. [f. PRACTISE 
+-1NG1.] The action of the verb PRACTISE. 

1. Action, performance (esp. habitnal); carrying 
ont, execution ; exercise of a profession ; repeated 
performance for the sake of becoming proficient, 
esp. in masie. 

©1430 Freemasonry 229 That no mason schntde worche 
be ny3th, But 3ef hyt be yn practesynge of wytte, 1582 
Pete Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 21 That litle leasure 
which shalbe left you from practising on your patients. 
1706 EF. Warn Wooden World Diss. (1708) 104 much 
practising in hot Countries [he] getsa Skin not much unlike 
au Red Herring, 1843 Mes. Caauvie Left, (1883) 1. 264 
‘The young lady..took a fit of practising on her..piano- 
furte. ‘fod. She must not neglect her practising, 

Comd. 1903 Westin. Gaz. 8 Sept. to/1 ‘The fields.. were 
the chief practising-grounds for the City archers. : 

2. Scheming, plotting; device, conspiraey, in- 
trigue. Now rare. 

1gso Bain dewage Both Ch. uu. 60h, Abhominable in the 
practisynges of their wicked hartes, 1558 in Strype dan. 
Ref, (1700) 1. App. iv. 5 Rome..from whom nothing is to 
be feared, bot evil will, cursing and practising. 1861 
G. G. Prray /fist. Ch, Eng. 1. iv. 162 The continued ptot- 
tings and practisings of the Jesuits were ever a source of 
political danger. 

Pra‘ctising, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2] 
That practises > in senses of the verb. 

1, Exercising 2 profession, esp. medicine or law; 
engaged in practice. 

1625 Haat Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 16 Most of our practising 
Parsons and Vicars become suddenly Physitians. 1722 De 
For Plague (Rtldg.) 46 Running after..every practising 
old Woman, for Medicines. 1 unins Lett, xviii, (1820) 
334 The quirk and evasion of a practising lawyer. 1900 
Expositor Sept. 236 The practising ieee seem regu- 
larly to have been Jews. 1908 Act 2 £dw. VIS, c. 17 § 10 
Every woman..shall before hofding herself out as a prac- 
tising midwife. .give notice in writing. on . 

b. Making a practice of religious duties or 
observances (esp. in A. C. Ch.). [After F. prati- 
quant: see PRACTISE v. 2b.] 

1906 Daily News 18 Sept. 6 A ‘practising * Catholic 
bitterly disappointed with the attitude of the Pope, 

2. Plotting, scheming, intriguing. Now rare. 

x60z [see Practisen 4) 1617 Moaryson /tim. mm. 206 A 
notorious Rebell. (an inward man, and a great practising 
instrument with Tyrone). 

Practitional (prekti:fonal), @. rare. [f. as 
next +-aL.] ta. Given to ‘ practice’ or plotting ; 
ar crafty. Obs. b. Relating to practice, 
practical. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 201 Chiefe ambitions 
practitionall state lesuits. 4807 Soutnay Lett, (1856) 11. 
1 Itis the best practitional book and the truest philosophy 
in existence. | ; 

Practitioner (preekti‘fanoz). Also 6 prac- 
tiaioner, -itionere, -izioner, -ycioner, 6-7 
-leloner, [Erroneously extended from + practitian, 
PracticlaN, as if from an. of action in -dion, 
Bot ef. the obs. and dial. Jogictaner, (-tioner), 
mustcianer, physicianer (-ctoner); also astrologer, 
asirononur, philosopher, etc. : see -ER1,] 

1. One engaged in the practice of any art, pro- 
fession, or occupation ; a practical or professional 
worker in anything. @ gev. 

1553 Latimea Serm., Lord's Pr. vii. (1562) 56 b, Consider 
how long he hathe bene a practictoner: you muste consider 
what Satan is, what experience he hath, so yt we are not 
able to match with him. 1566 Pasguinein Traunce 106 The 
Schole doctours, that take no payne with their doctrine,.. 


ought to be catled rather Speculatours, than Practicioners. 
1s7t Diccrs Pantom, 1. xvii. Eiv, The ingenious Practi- 


{ 
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sloner.  /8id. xxxv. Leiijh, The diligent 
(tité) English Dictionary.. By Edwar 
famous practitioner in fair Writing and Arithnictic. 1798 W. 
Taycox in Monthly Kev. XXV. 568 to Cimabu, Florence 
boasts the first native practitioner. 1827 Sovtney in Q. Rev, 
XXXVI. 340 The most experienced practitioners in con- 
science were puzzled. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, f’ower 
Wks, (Bohn) IT. 341 Hence..the worthlessness of anateurs 
to cope with practitioners. 
b. in medieine or surgery. 

General practitioner, one who practises both medicine 
and surgery; also opposed to sfeciaéis¢ in either hranch. 

1544 Puaza Regim. Lyfe (1553) Cvij, An other singnler 

experte of al the good practicioners. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg. bivh/2 M. Rabet, 
Chyrurgian at Paris,..the most experteste practitionere of 
his time. 1665 J. Tirtison in Elis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. LV, 
by our practitioners in physic. 1791 
Gentl. Mag. 22/4 The use of the syringe is generally recom- 
mended by medical practitioners indeafnesses. 1848 Dicxexs 
Dorsbeyi, Vhe family practitioner opening the door for that 
distinguished professional. 1860 O. W. Hoimes Pro/. 
Breakf-t. i, The ‘ general practitioners '.. had to recognize 
that peopte could gt well, unpoisoned. 1898 A //butt's 
Sees Med, V. 503 founger practitioners who have been 
alarmed at what they facet edna a@ sign of anenrism, 

c. in law. 

1598 Baackiey Felic, 3/an (1631) 398 Solliciturs..with all 
that rabblement of practitioners who devoure the substance 
of poore men. 1631 Mlevuin St. George 80 A practitioner 
in the Parliamentarie Court in that City. 1725 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6384/8 John Saunders,.. Practitioner of the Law. 1874 
MorLey Barneveld 1. x. 379 A regular practitioner at the 
Supreme Court of the Hague. 

+2. One engaged In practising an art or ocenpa- 
tion for the sake of acquiring or retaining skill in 
it; a leamer, novice, beginner ; 1 probationer. Obs. 

1577 Hanmea Ane. Eccl fist. (1663) a21 Certain others 

were fate practitioners and novices in the Ministry. a 1625 
Fuetcngea Nice Valour iw. i, YN fit. you with my scholars, 
New practitioners, 1669 Sruumy JMariner’s Mag. 1. ii. 6 
The Practitioner in Navigation, is next to learn to know.. 
the certain time of the Flowing and Ebbing of the Seca. 
1766 Entick London 1V. 341, 11 subengineers, and 16 
ractitioners, 1776 Court § City Reg. 166/1 Practitioner 
ingineers and Ensigns at 35. 8d. a day. 1789 Trifier 
No. 33. 420 The discordant sounds of uninstructed practi- 
tioners on the harpsichord. 1801 Steurt Sforts 4 Past. 
ut, i. 105 The practitioner was then to assail the pel, armed 
with sword and shield..as he would an adversary. 

3. One who practises anything; one who carries 
on a praetice or action ; a habitual doer, 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) 
App. 1. 125 Ye private masse suppers is..blasphemouse to 
God and annoyous to the practycioners therof, 1617 J. 
Moore Afappe Afans Alort, 1, vili. 240 Christians must be 
daily practicioners of Faith and Repentance. 1779 Fosarst 
Vay. N. Guinea 176 A self evident virtue, of which the practi- 
uoners only know the luxury, 1888 Fad! Atfad/ G. 10 Nov. 
42 The most conspicuous professor, or at any rate the most 
conspicnons practitioner, of the doctrine that statesmanship 
is superior to the trammets of moral obligation. 

+4. One who acts on behalf of another; an 
agent. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cont. 227 b, Naming also certen 
practicioners and messagers, by whose meanes chiefly the 
thing was wronght. 1561 in Strype Ana. Ae/. (1709) I. 
xxiv. 243 Swadell, late Dr. Boner’s servant: and yet thought 
to be a practitioner for him. ) 

+5. One who uses artifice or trickery ; a schemer, 
plotter, conspirator. Ods. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comin. 44 He {Luther] is wet 
knowen to be sucha practisioner, that there ts no doubt, but 
suche thinges as are welt written be .. wil corrupt and 
depraue. 1601 W. Watson /stport. Consid. (1675) 77 
Parsons and Heywood are found to be Practitioners, 

Hence Practitionery (rare), the practice of 
a (mere) practitioner ; empiricism. 

1818 £din. Rev. XX1X. 267 A character compounded of 
confident pretence on the one hand, and the merest practi- 
tionery on the other. 1842 F. Brack H/omaop.i. 5 For such 
practitionery we know po better advice than that of the 
Judicious Huxham..to peruse the Sixth Commandment. | 

+ Pra‘ctive, a. (s6.) Ods. [f. stem pract- in 
Pracrio+-ive, (After active, etc.)] 

1. Of persons: a. Devoted to practice or 
action; active; practical. 

¢31470 Haavine Chron. cxcin. v, But right practyfe thei 
were in couetyse. 1610 Bors Exp. Dom. Epist. & Gosp. 
Wks. (1622) 299 John doth resemble the contemplative, 
Peter the practive. ; 

b. Apt to practice ; adept, skilful, dexterous, 

a1400-50 Alexander 1582 Practyf men in prevatez, & 
prestez of be lawe, 1536 St, Papers fen. VIIT, Al. 378 
Gentilmen..verey experte and practyve in the countrey 
there. 1593-4 SytvesTer Profit Imprisonment 94 You 
take your Pinar for a practive man of Art. ’ 

2. Belonging or relating to practice or action; 
practical, q & 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (1531) 31 b, As well in maters : tyue 
Bt wk icroou Brazen Age un. ii. Wks, 1874 
Tha 185, ] am Queene of loue, There is no practine art of 
dalliance Of which I am not Mistresse. |! Suncssy 
Diary (1836) 203 Not only..how to belive but for the 
practive part too, what to do, . d 

B. sé. Practice; actual -* or working. 

1396-7 in Eng, Hist. Rev. (1907) X XM. 298 [These] be be 
uerray practy! of nigromancie rathere bance of be holi 
theologie. ©1460 Play Sacram. 591 Cunnyng yea yea & 
wt prattifo [Printed prattise] I haue sacid maoy a manys 
lyfe. 1523 Fivznezs. Ausd. § 4 It is harde to make a man 
to vnderstaade it by wrytynge, without he were at the 
operation therof, to teache the practyue. § 141 It is better 
the practyue or knowlege of ao husbands man well proved. 


ractizioner. 1704 
Cocker, the tate 


PRACTIVELY. 


Hence + Practively adv. Ods., practically, in 
practice, aclively. , 

rsox Warsxezk Ald. Eng. vist. xxnix. (1612) 191 The 
1$02 [éid. 1x. lii, deedes, and workes of Charitie we 
practively professe. - 

Prad (pred). s/ang. [By metathesis from Dn. 
faarda horse:—late L. puraverddus (see PALFREY).] 
A horse. " 

1798 Turts Gloss. Thieves’ Jargon, Prad-kolder, a bridle. 
1799 in Spirit Pub. Frais. 1. 352 Met Beh Blunderbuss 
and Ben Cone going out on their prads 1838 Dickexs 
O. Twist xxxi, He's in the gig, a-minding the prad. 1895 
Marriorr Warsox in New dev. qely 9 Crest. swerved 
.-and ran bis mare full face upon the struggling prads. 

Prado (pra‘de).  [Sp.:—L. pratun meadow.] 
The proper name of the public park of Madrid, 
a fakin ble promenade; heoce sometimes in 
transferred applicalions. 

1645 Howent Let. (1650) 1. 11. xv. 60 [He] went to the 
Prado, a place hard by, of purpose to take the air. [1657 J. 
Davues tr. Voiture's Lett. I. xxx. 58, | have not passed a 
fair evening in the Prade (Fr. fr. Sp.j, but 1 have wished him 
there.] 1709 Mars. Maxvey Secret Mes. 1.163 fa Lady be 
new-married, and longs to shew her Equipage, no Place so 
proper as the Prado. 1807 Sourney Espricla's Lett. 
(1808) 1. 8 St. James's Park, the Prado of London. 1813 
Sporting Wag, XLII. 218 Taking their Sunday promenade 
upon the fashionable prado of White Conduit House. 

Pro-, in med.L. also pre-, a L. prep. and adv., 
meaning ‘before’; a very frequent prefix and 
combining element. In Eng. the L. spelling was 
formerly not ancommoo, bat is now usual only in 
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| Precognitum (prikggnitém). 7/.-a. Also 
8-9 pre-. [L., f. pra before + cogni¢um, neut. pa. 


( 191 The | pple. of cognudsecre to know: see CoGNoseE, PRe- 
Preachers and he reams both then practiuely did thrine. 
Almes 


coGNition.] Something known beforehand; es/. 
something necessary or assumed to be known as 
a basis of reasoning, investigation, or study; a 
principle. Chiefly in f/. 

ees Blate] Afyst. Nag. 53 To set down some few Prz- 
cognifa ot Principles (as 1 may so call them. a 1667 Jer. 
Tavioa Serm. Fokn vit. 17 Wks. 1831 1V. 24 In this inquiry, 
T must take one thing for a precoguitum, that every good 
man..is ‘taught of God. 1743 Emerson FJscions Pref. 16 
It would be but lost Labour for any Person a uainted 
with these Precognita, to eS any Time in reading this 
Book, 1846 T. Cattaway Dislocations & Fract. Clavicle 
& Shoulder-joint (1849) 5 To start with certain pracognita. 

Preoonize to Precoracoid: see Prrco-. 

|| Preecordia (prikpadia). Anat. [L. pl. the 
midriff, diaphragm, the entrails, f. pr& before + cor, 
cord- the heart.} ‘The forepart of the thoracic 
region; the parts or region of the body about the 
heart. 

[1601 Hottano Pliny xxx.v. 11. 380 Now that I am come 
to speake of the precordial! region of the bodie, know this, 
‘hat hy this one word Arzcordia, 1 meane the inwards or 
entrailes in man or woman.) 1681 tr. fVilirs’ Rem. Aled. 
Wks. Vocah., Precordia, the parts about the heart, as 
the diaphragma, or midriff. 1694 Satmon Bate's ap 
(1723) 234,'2 Fainting Fits, Swooning, Sickness at 4 
and other Diseases of the Precordia, 1893 Wed. ¥rr/. X. 
106 An uncommon degree of oppression at the praecordia. 
3863 AITKEN Pract. Wed. (1866) 11. 64 A sense of fluttering 


_ inthe srecordia, with irregular action of the heart. 


words that are still regarded as Latin, as precify, | 


precognitum, precordia, preniunire, or that are 
terms of classical antiquity, as preior. 
words Pre- is now the usual form. 

There are some 17th century words that became obsolete 
before the fre. form became predominant, which are found 
only with the spelling prz-. This spelling has also been 
dsliberately used by some writers in words commonly spelt 
with Pre- and so entered in this dictionary. 

Preacuate to -chordal: see PREACUATE, ele. 

| Preecipe (prisip:). Law. ; Also 5 pricipe, 
presepe, 6-8 precipe. [L. precise, imper. of pre- 
cifere to admonish, enjoin (see PREcErT’. Used as 
a sb. from the opening word or words of the writ, 
frecipe quod reddat, enjoin (him) that he render.] 

l. (More fully pracipe guod reddat.) A writ te- 
quiriny something to be done, or demanding a reason 
lor its non-performance. Pracife in capife: see 
guots. 1535, 1607. 

[ze15 agra Carta c. 34 Breue quod vocatur precipe de 
vetero non fiat alicui de aliquo tenemento unde liber homo 
poseit amtittere curiam suam.] a rseo transl. in Arnolde 
Chron. (1811' 219 A wrytte whiche is called pricipe from 
hensforth shall not be made too any man of ani freeholde 
wherthrugh a free man lese his courte. 14.. US. Lincola 
ai. 1. 17 lf 48 \Halliw.) Standis on bakke, For here es 
comene a presepe, swyche menne to take. £ tr. Vatura 
Breuius (1544) 15 This wrytte of ryghte, Precipe in capite, 
lyeth for the tenaunt whiche holdeth of the kynge in chefe, 
as of his crownc, whiche tenaunte is deforced. 1 Katcuix 
Courts Leet 1675 139 Plaint of a Croft is good, but Precipe 
of a Croft is not good. 1607 Cowett Juterpr., Precipe quat 


In other | 


reddat, isa writt of great diuersitie ..it is called sometime ' 


a writ of Right close, asa precife in capite, when it issueth 
out of the court of common plees for a tenent holding of 
the King in cheife, as of his Crowne, and not of the King, 
as of any honour, castell or maner. 1623 T. Powert Atforn. 
dlcad. 125 First draw the Precife in cheers of Paper, and 
Engrosse the Concord in Parchment. 162 tr. Perkins’ 
Prof. Bk. v. § 381 (1657) 142 [fin a grzcipe brought against 
the Husband, he plead misnosmer. 1658 tr. Coke's Rep. 11. 
6a, Those, against whom the precipe is brought, are lawful 
tenants to the precipe. 1768 Biacksrone Comm. IIL. xviii 
274 The frzcige is in the alternative, commanding the de- 
fendant to do the thing required, or shew the reason where- 
fore he hath not done it. 1895 Potrock & Masiann Eng. 
Law 11. u, iv, § 2. 63 The simple writ of Praccife guod 
reddat, which is the commencement of a proprietory action 
that is to take place from the first in the king's court. 

2. A note containing particulars of a writ which 
must be filed with the officer of the Court from 
which the writ issues, by the party asking for the 
writ, or by his solicitor. 

18y8 in Wuarton Law Dict. attrib. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xx, Mr. Fogg, where is the Arzcipe book? 

Precocial (priko«fial), a. Ornith. [f. L. 
precocts (pl. of precox early mature: see PRECO- 
crots), applied in Ornithology to a division of 
birds: see below.] Ofor pertaining to the Precoces, 
applied to those birds whose young are able to 
leave the nest and to feed themselves as soon as 
they are hatched. Opp. to A/ricial, 

The classification of Birds into Precoc#s and Altricés, as 
two primary divisions, introduced hy Sundevall, was after- 
wateaiakeaioned by him; but the adjectives founded upon 
these terms have been retained as useful in the classification 
of genera and families. See Newton Dict. Birds, s. vv. 

2 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds Index, Preeoces, birds 
that run abvotat birth. Precocra/,abletoran about at birth. 
1883 Century Alag. XXVI. 922 The youn 
Snipe] leave the nest as soon as they are ha and follow 
the mother, or, as the naturalists would say, they are pra- 
cocial. 1885 A thenzum x Aog. 146/2 Therets..no objection 
to the nextn sequence being the jal Anseres. 1902 
Westm, Gas. 29 Apr. 2/1 Praecocal birds appear to have 
much tess receptivity than altricial birds. 


fof Wilson's | 


Hence || Prescordia‘igia [Gr. dAyos pain], pain 
referred to the precordia. * 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Precordiac, Precordial: see PaEcorb-. 

|| Precornu. Anat. [mod.L, f. Pre-+ cornu 
horn.] Wilder's name for the anterior horn of the 
lateral ventricle of the cerebellum. 

1882 Witves & Gace Anat. Techn, 456 Cephalad of the 
fornix iy a marked clevation, the striatum; that part of 
the proccelia into which it projects is the precorna, 

Precuneus, etc.: see PRECUNETS, ete. 

Predal to Prefect: see PREDAL, etc. 

Prefatio: see Preract sé. 1. 

Preefervid (prifs-avid), a. [ad. L. prafervid-us: 
see Ige- A. 5 and Fervip.}) Very fervid: an 
intentional alteration, after the L. original, of the 
usual PERFERVID, q. ¥. 

[1734 Cot, Brackaper Diary Feb. in Life xviii. (1334) 444 
Our national temper, the pracfervidum ingenium imposes 
upon us for zeal} 1885 Patt Mali G. 13 Nov. 3/2 The 
praefervid Scot can tread his vative heath without having 
to blush at the thought that [etc]. 1890 British Weekly 
13 June ro2 ‘The Scot .. flung into the liberal principles of 
the great university on the Seine his own tenacious and (as 
Buchanan spells it) praefervid nature. 

Pre-fine: see PRE-FINE. 

+ Prefiscinal. 0s. rare—'. [£. L.prefisciné, 
also prafascin? in security against magic (f. pre 
before, in front of + fascin-unt bewitching, witch- 
craft, fascination) +-aL.] A charm worm as a 
protection against magic or witchcraft; an amulet. 

3658 Gacite Magasirom. 192 Whether periapts [ispr. 
praeerts), amulets, pracfiscinals, phylacteries,..and spels 
had even been used,..but for magick and astrologie? 

Pregnotary, var. PRENoTARY Oés. 

Prehallux: sze PREHALLUX. 

+Prela‘bour. rare—'. [f. Paz-, PRe- A. 6 
+ Lapovun.] Intense, difficult, or immense labour. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664)¢201 For these pralabours, and 
Toyles, do not destroy the courage, but encrease, and en- 
large it hy provocation. 

Prela-brum, pre-. Exfom. [mod. L., f. 
Pre-, Pre- +L. daérum lip.) = Ciyrevs. 

3895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pralect to Prem-: see PRELECT, etc. 

+ Preme'tial, a. Obs. [f L. premium offer- 
ing of first-fruits (to Ceres), f. pre before + métiri 
to measure.] Measured ont from the first-fruits. 

16ax Br. Hart Var. Treat. Ded. to K. James, [To] offer 
to your Maiestic some prametiall handfnlls of that crop 
whereof you may challenge the whole haruest. 


|| Premunientes (primifni,entiz). Law. [L. 


| Preeminientés (med.L. for prenionentés, pr. pple. 


| 


pl.) ‘admonishing or warning’ (see PREMUNIBE), 
occurring in a clause of the writ of Edw. I, 1295, 
summoning the spiritnal estate to Parliament; 
hence applied allrib, to this clause and to the writ.] 

Premunientes clause: the clause of the writ of 
1295, in which the hishops and abbots summoned 
to parliament are ordered to sammon representa- 
tives of the minor clergy to attend with them. 
So munientes writ. 

The words of the clause are ‘ praemnnientes decanum (vel 
priorem) et capitulum ecclesiae vestrae, idi os, totum- 
que clerum vestrae diocesis, facientes quod..dictam capitn- 
lum per unum, idemqoe clerus per doos procuratores idoneos, 


--wna vobiscum intersint* [etc.]: see Stubbs Const. Hist.- 


xv. IL. 195 noze. 

ryoo Arreszaury Rights Coxvoc. (1701) 226 The Przmu- 
aientes in the Bishops Writ is not an Idle Useless Clause... 
bot a Real, and. . Effectual Summons of the Clergy to Parlia- 
ment. 1710 J. Hanes Lex. Teche. 11, Premunientes, are 


| temporal law, was therfore 


PREMUNIRE. 


writs sent to every Particular Bishop to come to Parliament, 
Premunientes, ot warning him to bring with him the 
Deans and Arch-Deacons within his Diocess, one Proctor 
for each Chapter, and two for the Clergy of his Diocess. 
1888 QO. Kev. July 140 The part of the wnt described as the 
Premanientes Writ was not disused, and the Clergy are still 
summoned to attend Convocation, by what may be termed 
the Parliamentary form. 1899 Dict. Nat. Biog. LVI. 181/2 
The movement led hy Atter' -- for the revival of Convo- 
cation and the execution of the —" clause. 

| Preemunire (primiznaierz), sb. Law. Forms: 
5-8 premunire, 6 -munyre, -menyre, -minire, 
7 -muniri, -ie, (pre-, premonire, priminary), 
G- premunire. [L. premunire vb., pres. inf. (in 
el. L., to fortify or protect in front), in med.L. 
confused with and used for pramonére to forewarn, 
admonish, warn, f. prez, PRE- A. 1 + sonére to warn: 
cf. Prescnitioy. Occurriog in the Lext of the 
wril, and thence taken as a name of the writ itself, 
and in various exlended and transferred uses.] 

1. (More fully premunire facias.) A writ by 
which the sheriff is charged to summon a person 
accused, originally, of proseenting in a foreign court 
a snit cognizable by the law of England, and later, 
of asserting or maintaining papal jurisdiction in 
England, thus denying the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the sovereign ; also, the statute of 16th Richard II, 
on which this writ is based. 

The words in the writ (1392-3) were (Natsxra Srevinm, 
1528, 150 b} ‘ precipimus quod per bonos et legales homines 
de balliua tua premupire facias prefatum propositum [A. B.] 
quod tunc sit coram nobis * (we command that through good 
and loyal men of thy jurisdiction thou do [or cause to] 
warn the aforesaid A. H. that he ap: before us). 

[3383 Rolls of Parit, 111. 1539/2 Ceux gi sant garniz par 
Brief de Premunire facias .. puissent apparer lour 
Attornes.] @bid. V. 149/2 To have suche Processe 
therin, as provided in a premunire facias. a3g2g SKELTON 
Col. Clout 108 Vhat the premenyre Is lyke to be seta fyre In 
theyt jurisdictions. 1529 Moxe Suent Soudys Wks. be 
He layeth that doctour Alein after that he was punished by 
premuayrte for hys contempte committed against y* kinges 

Le bishops highly recom d 
in benefices. a 1548 Hatt CAron., ffen. P'44T 50 Hun.. 
takynge to hym good connsayll, sued the Curate in a 
preminire. 1588 J/arfrel. Episé. (Arb.) 21 A premapire 
will take you by the backe one day, for oppressing and tyran- 
nizing over her Maiesties subiects as yoo doe. 15998 Expos, 

Termes Law, Premunire isa writ, and it lyeth where any 
man sueth any other in the spiritual court, for any thing 
that is determinable in the kings court. 1608 Day Law 
Trickes v. (2881) 75 1f | haue wrongd the Prince I stand 
in compas of a premonire. 1706 Tinpar Rights Chr. Ch. 
388 Bishops. .being under..a Premunire oblig’d to confirm 
and consecrate the Person nam‘d in the Conge @Elire, 
1769 Biackstoxe Comme. 1V. viii. 115 This then is the 
original meaning of the offence, which we call pracntu- 
nire; viz. introducing a foreign power into this land, and 
creating ratperium in rniperio, by Leis that obedience 
to papal process, which Smeg ages tonged to the 
king alone. 1839 Ketcutiey “ist. Exg. 1. 319 In the 
16 year of this Prince [Richard II] was psennte im- 
portant statute of ° unire’... This act received a 
very large interpretation from the judges and proved of 
great service in checking the papal usurpations. 1875 
Srusss Const. Hist. xvi. Il. 410 The first statate of Prac- 
munire, declaring the forfeiture and outlawry of those who 
sned in foreign courts for matters cognisable in the king’s 
courts, was an ordinance of 1353. Jdid. 415 To 1365 was 
passed a new statute of praemunire, definitely aimed against 
the jurisdiction of the papal court. 

+2. transf. &. An offence against the statute of 
preemunire; also, any offence incurring the same 
penalties. Ods. , 

1553 Act 1 Alary c. 1 (Acading), An Act re} ig certayne 
Treasons, Felonies, and Premunire. 16ar inc Debates 
Ho. Lords App. (Camden) 134 That if the office were erected 
without warrant whether it were not a Prem ee 
lete.} 1625 B. Joxsox Staple of N. v. vi, Lest what I ha 
done to them (and against Law) Be a Premuniri. 1678 
Cotemax in Trial ofC. 63 That Bill which would have it 
a Premunire in a Sheriff not to raise the Posse Comttatus. 


+ b. The penalties ineurred by an offender against 
the statute of pramunire, which was subsequently 
applied Lo varions offences not connected with its 


original purpose. Ods. . 

1604 R. Cawprey Tale Alph., Premuniric, forfeiture of 
goods. 1616 Butroxaa Eng. Expos. Premunire, a punish- 
ment wherein the offender th all his goods for ener, and 
libertie during life. 1656 Brounr Glossogr. s. v., When any 
man for an offence committed, shall incur a Prammunire, it 1s 
meant, he shall incur the same punishment, which is inflicted 
on those that transgress the Statute made Anno 16 Ric 2 
ca. 5 (commonly called the Statute of Pramupire). | 1710 
Patuer Proverbs 256 He that did not enter into one side or 
other, shou'd incur somewhat tike a premunire; for ‘twas 
the forfeiture of his goods and estate, as well as the hanish- 
ment of bis person, 1719 W. Woon Stov. Trade 367 Those 


Merchants whose Occasions 2 pet Sums of Money to be 
exported, ...will, to keep themselves safe, rather give these 
Men for foreign Silver, 


ad. sd. nay, 6d. Oonce more 
than for our own coined Fiver of the same Fineness, whi 

they dare not export for fear of the Premunire. 1724 Swirt 
Drapier’s Lett. v. Wks. 1755 V. 1.94 A judge, who upon the 
criminal's appeal to the dreadful day of judgment, told him, 
he had i a premunire for appealing to a foreign 


jelendiction. 
+3. A silnation or condition likened (gravely 
or humorously) to that of one ~~ = ia 

a premunire; a difficulty, scra , predicament. 
aoeg, Medica atin Dow css cits aurea fall 
into this Premonire? 1g99 Masgixcer, etc. Old Law ¥. | 


PRAEMUNIRE. 


489 If the law finds you with two wives at once, There’s a 
shrewd premunire. 1694 Concrzve Dondble-Deader ww. viii, 
I'm in such a fright! the strangest quandary and premu- 
nirel 3753 Smotcert Yer. Pic. (1779) 11. xlv. 81 He would 
not bring himself into such a premunire again for the whole 
kingdom. 3814 Stock Exchange Laid Open az It made 
them all, like every other set..of men in similar premunires, 
squeak out so loudly. 4 

Hence Premunire (-2i1) v. frans., to issue 
a writ of preemunire against; to convict of breach 
of the statute of preemunire. Ods. exc, Hist. 

1681 W. Roceas 6¢4 Pt. Chr. Quaker 23 Whil'st Isaac 
Fr was in Prison, and in eapectation of being pre- 
munire 1708 I’. Warn Eng. Ref (3716) 166 Horn desir’ 
To have good Bonner premnnir'd. 21713 Extwooo 
Axtodiog. (1385) 252 Swear, or lie In prison, premunired, 
until yoo die. 5884 A.C. Hickrev Fox xix. 291 Je cast the 
Friend into prison and praemunired him. 

+ Premuni-real, -ial,pre-,@. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -At.] Involving a breach of the statute 
of preemunire ; liable to a premunire. So + Pree- 
munirized f2/. a., having incurred a praemunire. 

s600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 171 @ seculars 
.-made it a matter of conscience, thereby to refell, infringe, 
and abrogate all such premunireall treachery. /é5id., The 
seculars..clearly exempt, redeeme and keepe out them- 
selues, from acknowledging any obedience to that already 
premunirized Archpriest. 1601 — /niport, Consid, (1831) 
19 To draw you all into the same Predicament Premunirial 
and of Treason with him. 

Premunite, -nition, elc.: see PREMUSITE, etc. 

Preenares: see PRENARES, 

(L, 


\ Prenomen (prinée-men). Also pre-. 
a forename, f. pra before + ndmen name.) 

L In Rom, Antiy., The first name, preceding the 
nomen and cognomen; the personal name; thus 
the prenomen of Marcus Tullius Cicero was 
Marcus. Hence, the first name of persons of 
other nations or times; the Christian name of 


later times, 

1706 Puiturs, Prenomen, among the Romans, that which 
was put before the Vomen, or General Name, and signify'd 
ns much as our Pi x Name. £745 J. Waro in Left. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 370 Whether the C after Imp. in the others 
was designed for Czsar or a praenomen, 1 cannot venture to 
assert. 1838 Aanoup /iist. None 1. 421 note, It need not be 
said, that in old times men were designated by their prano- 
men, rather than by their nomen, or cognomen. 1844 Cioit 
Eng. & Arch. Jrnl. V1. 81/2 With reference to the dates, 
pre-nomens, and royal standards of the monarchs by whom 
the pyramids werr erected, 1886 A thenrum 4 Sept. 313/1 
The names of servants are generally prenomens only, ¢.g. 
*Alicia seruiente predicti Hugonis ‘. e 

+2. The first of two words constituling the name 
of a place, as Chipping Barnet. Obs. rare. 
°a1661 Futtza Worthies, Cambr. (1662) 1. 153 It being 
usuall to leave ont the Prenomen of a Town ae hrevity 
sake, by those of the Vicenage,.. commonly calling West- 
chester, Chester, South-hampton, Flampton. 

3. In the binominal nomenclature of Natural 
History, the first or generic name of a plant or 
animal, which precedes the specific name. rare. 

3843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med, Introd. Lect. 28 Uva 
nrsi 18 now preceded by the prenomen Arctostaphylos. 
£895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prenomen,.. Biol., the first or generic 
portion of a compound name, 

Pre-notion to Prepositor: see PREN-, etc. 

+ Prepositorship. Os. An incorrect render- 
ing (cf. PREPosiTor) of med.L. prepositdtus, Ger. 
propstet, F, prevétd, the district of an ecclesiastical 
preepositus or fropst, the group of parishes under 
one ecclesiastical superintendent ; = rural deanery, 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V1. 221 In the prepositor- 
ship of Bremervorde are thirteen parochial-churches, /d/d, 
230 Its parish-churches form a distinct pracpositorship. 

{Prepositus. Also pre-. (L. prefositus 
prefect, president, bead, chief, in med.L. provost, 
sb. use of pa, pple. of praxpdnére lo place or set 
over, f, pre Pre-+ pfonére to place.] The head, 
chief, a, or provost, in varions institutions 
clerical and civil. Frequent in Anglo-Latin: 
see Provost, the mod.Eng. repr.; also PREpost, 

2 2 Cowen faterpr., Prapositus Villz, ts some 
times used for the Constable of a ‘Town, or Petit Constable, 
--It is used sometime for a Reve, or for a chief Officer of 
the King in a Town, Mannor or Village. 16a7 MI. Waex 
Serm. b¢/. King 6 Feare..'tis Gods Preepositus in the School 
of Graces, it sees that nooe of them be out of Order, or in 
any kinde Faulty. 1894 R.S. Fercuson Hist, Westmorland 
145 By the year 1217 the Prepositus or Reeve at York had 
been superseded by a mayor. 1906 Atheneum 19 May 
6o9/- It seems almost certain that William the ‘ przpositns’ 
his Norman name to a godfather belonging to the 
Amundeville family. 

or, pre- (pripy'stj1). _[Syncopated 
form ot pratfosi/or, PREPOSITOR, q. Vv.) ¢ name 
given at various English Public Schools to those 
Senior pupils to whom authority is delegated for 
the management and control of thecommunity; else- 
where called Przfecis, or Monitors. Cf. PREPOSITOR. 

[At Eton, in the :6the.] ‘Eighteen of the senior boys 
were styled Przpositi; but inasmuch as the same term was 
used to designate the head of the College, the monitors soon 
came ta be called Prapesitores. Under the contracted form 
of Prapostor, the name has survived to onr own time, though 

¢ duties. have entirely changed ‘(Sir H.C. Maxwell-Lyte 


- Eton Coll, (1870) vill. 142) 2 
fa1g:8-1682: see Parrositoa.) 1768 in Maxwell-Lyte 


Tess 


‘a mayor or chief magistrate. 


1223 


Hist, Elon xvi. 320 Prepostors or monitors are chosen..10 
gather exercises, to mark the boys’ names every School time 
and Church time, to write down the names of those who are 
not present at the time of absence... The siath Form hath 
two P; tors, 1813 (June) Kugty School, Printed List 
[Siath Form called] Prapostors. 1854 1. 1. Gazzn Let, fr. 
Rugiy Wks. rg00 III. p. aiv, It is impossible for bullying to 
be stopped except by praepostors. 1857 Hucues Ton: Brown 
1. v, One of tbe prae s of the week stood by him on the 
steps. 188r Hazz in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 359 His rapid 
removal .. into the fifth form at Midsummer .. freeing bim 
from the terrors of prepostors and fagging, 1887 Alkenznm 
aq Oct. 569/3 He [Rev. E. ‘thring] strongly encouraged 
self-government among the boys, and threw great responsi- 
bilities npon the prapastors. 

lence Preepo'storial a., of or pertaining to pre- 
postors; Prespo'atorship, the office of prapostor. 

3886 Padi Mall G.10 Dec. 12/1, 1 should say that Percival's 
new model of the prapostorial system, carried out on 
Dr. Arnold's lines, was his greatest achievement as a head 
master, 18384 (Oct. 2) Eton School Rudes, The Prapostor- 
ship must be taken in School order, nnless specially excused. 

Preputial, Prescapula, etc.: see PREP-, ctc. 

| Preputinm Cpe as): Anat. [L. pre- 
pilttum toreskin.] The foreskin, lhe prepuce. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg, 174 In be heed perof is, .askyn, 
bat goib ouer & is clepid prepucium. 1693 tr. Blancard's 
Phys. Dict. (ed. 3), Deapet ting the fore-Skin, also the 
Prominency of the Clytoris, 1754-64 Swen Witwif f. 
ae Clitoris with its praepotinm is found between the 
bia. 1803 Sled. Frail. X.174 To the end of each plaster, 
near the prepotium, a tape is to be fiaed. 

| Presepe ‘prisip/). Astron. [(L. prasape 
enclosure, stall, manger, hive, f. pra, PRE- + sepire 
to fence.} The name of a loose cluster of stars, 
appearing lo the naked eye as a nebula, in the 
constellation Cancer. 

1658 Pisturs, Presepe, a constellation in 2 degrees 
13 minutes of Leo, 1868 Locxver Elem, Astron. i. § 71. 
29 The Hyades, in the constellation faurus, and the Prasepe 
or ‘ Deehive ', in Cancer. ; 

Presternum to Prestomium : see PREST-. 

Preeter a., sd., past (tense): see PRETER, 

| Preeter- (pritas), a L.adv.and prep. meaning 
‘beyond, past, besides, except’, frequent in com- 
position ; in Eng. entering into many compounds, 
in which it is now generally written Preter-, q. v. 

A few obsolere words occur only with the spelling prafer- 
which is also preferred in some words by individual modern 
writers; for all these see Preter-. 


|| Pretexta ‘prite-ksta’. Rom. Aulig. Also 
pre-. [L., short for foga pretexta gown bordered 
or fringed in front; pa. pple. fem. of fravex-cre 
lo weave before, fringe, border.] A long white 
robe with a purple border, worn originally by the 
Roman magistrates and some of the priests, bat 
afterwards by the children of the higher classes, viz. 
by boys till they were entitled to assume the foga 
wtri/is, and by girls ti!l marriage. 

160s Honcanxo /’éiny xxxnt. i. VT. 455 Whiles he was 
under sixteene yeares of age, and as yet in his Pratexta. 


o Lassecs foy. /taly it. 153 Little boyes in the 
habit of a Preterta. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cye/ s.v., The 


pretexta, at first, was a robe of state, or ceremony...In con 


linnance of time it was permitted to nohlemens children; 
and, at length, even toall Roman children in general. a 3763 
Suenxstonr Progr. Taste w. 85 “Tis the pretexta’s utmost 
bound, With radiant purple edg'd around. 1868 Sarth's 
Smaller Dict. Antiq. 30/2 Girls wore the praeteata till 
their marriage. 

Pretor, pretor (pr7tjs), Forms: 5-7 pre- 
tour, (6 Sc. -oir), 5- pretor, 6- prator, [Early 
mod.E. prefour = F. préeur, ad. L. prator, 
-dr-em (contracted from *prz-itor, lit. one who 
goes before, f gra: before + ive to go).] 

Originally the title designating a Roman 
Consal as leader of the army; after Bc. 366, 
that of an annually elected Curule magistrate who 
performed some of the daties of the Consuls, to 
whom he was subordinate. Of these magistrates 
there were at first one, later two ( prefor uréanus, 
prelor peregrinus), and eventually eighteen. 

1428 Wvystoun Cron. tv. 1527 And of be pretor{s] twenty 


men, And grettast of be consel ben. 1540 Parscr. Acolastus 
Liv, Lyke as the pretours of Rome dyd set those meus 


names in a table hyghest, whose causes shulde first be — 


pleaded or dispatch 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 147 He 
desirit the office of pretoir at the senat. s60x Sraxs. Fx/. 
C.u. iv. 35 The throng that followes Casar at the heeles. 
Of Senators, of Pretors, common Sutors. 1693 Davpen 
Fuvenal iii, 219 The Prator bids his Lictors mend their 
1785 Jounson, Pretor, 1783 Giavoys Decl. & F. xvii. 
@ pretors, annually created as the judges of law 
and eqnity. 1852 Conyseaaz & Howson St. Paul (3862) 
Il. xxvi. 439 The Emperor was praetor or commander-in- 
chief of the troops. 4 a 
b. fransf. One holding high civic office, as 
In 17-18thc., the 
litle (= It. pretore) of the chief magistrate, or 
mayor, and of the podesta, in various parts of Italy. 
1494 Faavan Chron. vit. 375 No man beynge in anctorytie 
of any hygh offyce, 2s proaost, pretour, or any tyke offyce. 
1591 BAaDE A rcheion (1635) 72 At the pleasure of the 
Chancellour oc Pretor onely. 3623 Cocxraam, Prefer, n 
Maior, or chiefe Officer. 1676 Lond. Gas. No. 1106/2 The 
past, the Pretor of Palermo sent to acquaint the Sreur de 
aen, that the French Fleet had been seen. 1734 /bid. 


PRETORIAN. 


sented him with the Book of the Constitutions and Rights 
of the City. s719 D'Uarey Pils 11. s00 And now we're in 
London let's pass this Affair, And praise the good Prztor 
now sits in the Chair, 17567 Prator of Verona [see Paz- 
Pecr sch 1855 Macaucay Aust, Eng. xxi 1V. 705 No two 
of these rural pretors had exactly the same notion of what 
was equitable. 

+ Pretoral, pretoral, 2. Os. rare~'. [f. 
Paetor + -AL.] = PR&TORIAN. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Kyngis .. tuke mair delyit .. to 
manure corne is, nor thai did to remane in pretoral 
palecis or in tryumphand cities. A 

Pretorial, pretorial (pr7id-rial), 2. (sb.) 
(f. L. pretérius belonging to a pretor+-at.] Of 
or pertaining to a Roman prettor; prattorian. 

1g; Noatu Pintarch 917 [Vatinius] came verie arro- 
gantly one day vnto Cicero being in his Pretoriall seate, 
and asked him a thing which Cicero woulde not graunt him 
there. 1757 Burxy léridgm. Eng. Ilist. 2 iii. 37 Thove 
occasional declarations of law called the prietorial edicts 
1850 Meaivare Rom, Emp, (1865) t. iv. s41 Caesar..con- 
tinned to administer his praetorial functions. 

+b. frausf. Judicial; = PReroriax a. 1b. Obs. 

a 1688 W. Ctacert 17 Serm, (1699) 10 Confession to a 
priest, with attrition, being reckoned sufficient to receive 
a pretorial absolution, which shall be valid in heaven. 

te. Pretorial court, in the colony of Maryland, 
a court for the trial of capital crimes, consisting of 
the lor! proprietor or his lie.tenant-general, and 
the council, Also called Pre/orial. Obs. 

1638-9 Laws Maryland in Arch. Afd. (1883) 1. 90 An Act 
For the erecting of a Pretoriall, /dé/. 51 This Court..Shall 
be a Court of Record and Shall be called the pretoriall or 
the pretoriall Court, and the said Pretoriall shall or may.. 
exercise. . Jurisdictions within this Province. 

Pretorian, pretorian pr/td-rian), a. and 
16, [ad. L. prvfériinus: see PRetor and -1AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, belonging, or pertaining to a 
Roman preetor, or to the office or rank of preetor. 

1998 Grenewey Vachius’ Jn. xu. ¥. (1622) 161 Vhe Con- 
sularie ornaments were given to Culu, and the Pretorian to 
Aquila. 3781 Giason Deed. & F. xviii. IL 124 Treves, the 
seat of Pra:torian government, gave the signal of revolt, by 
shutting her gates against Decentius. 186: J.G. Sueprarn 
Fadl Rome i, 23 Two pretorian fleets.. patrolled the Medi- 
terranean, 1875 Poste Gafus 1. §184 Another guardian... 
called a praetorian guardian, because he was appointed hy 
the praetor of the city. 1894 Garexiocre /a/fanita ive 114 
The only object of the practorian infamia was to preserve 
the dignity of the praetor’s court, and to prevent the frequent 
appearance in it of onworthy members of the community. 

b. transf. Applied to a judge, court, or power 
analogous to that of the ancient Roman pretor, 
esp. toa Court of Equity. Now rare or Cds, 

1622 Bacon /feu, 17? 64 In the distribution of Courts of 
Ordinarie Justice... .the Chancery [had] the Pretorian power 
for mitigating the Rigour of Law. 1677 W. Hvusaazo Narra- 
tive (1845) I. rz An Wistorian being no Pretorian Judz, 
his Reports cannot prejudice any peoples Jarisdiction, or 
persons Propriety, 1686 W. Surarocx Papist mot Alss- 
represented 14 Attriboting a Jodicial and Praetorian 
Authority..to the Priest to forgive Sins ast ATKYNS 
Part, & Pol, Tracts (1734) 337_Let not says he) Praetorian 
Courts speaking of Courts a nity) have Power to decree 
against express Statutes, under Pretence of Equity. 

2. Of or belonging to the body-guard of a Roman 
military commander or of the emperor. 

Originally applied to the przteria cohors or select troops 
which attended the person of the prator or general of the 
army, subsequently to the imperial body-guard instituted 
by Aogustus, 

1432-50 tr. /ligden (Rolls) V. 115 The kny3htes pretorian 
of Rome namede Maxentius the son of Maximian emperonr, 
8s T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. tii, 74 The 
Pretorian legions .. began to become rulers ouer their 
maisters, 1606 Hortaxn Seton. 105 Hee ordained a 
standing Campe at Rome, wherein the torian Cohorts... 
might be received. 1651 R. Sacwoers Plenary Possess. 13 
Augustus set up the Prztorian Guard of 10000 men. 1868 
LicntFoot PAriippians (1873) 99 The great camp of the 
practorian soldiers, 1882 Stevenson Virg. Puerisgue, Es 
Triplex (3893) 159 Caligala..tarned loose the Pretorian 
guards among the Company. ‘ . 

b. Of or pertaining to the pratorian soldiers. 

1741-a Grav Agrifpina 117 The eye of Rome, And thr 
Praetorian camp. 81a Gea. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 60/1 To 
raise a military depot in such a city as London, a sort of 
pretorian camp that could not but be grating to the feelings 
of the people. . F E 

ce. fig. Like the prselorian cohort in venality. 

i Spectator 5 Jan. s/a The calling into existence of 
a Pretorian band of pauper labour through doles for the 
encouragement of the unemployed. — 

B. sé. 1. A man of pretorian rank; as an ex- 
preetor, or a legate sent as governor of a province. 

1796 C. Swarr tr. //orace, Saé. ui. ii. (1826) [1. 99 The 

torian Sempronius. 1866 Merivare Room. Eveg. (1865) 
Ty satus 33 The provinces which remained under the con- 
trol of the senate continued to be assigned by lot to con- 
sulars and practorians. 

Jig. v850 Doseie Roman v. Port. Wks. (1875) z Those 
proud pratorians who subverted the commonwealth of God. 

2. A soldier of the pretorian guard. 

s623 K. Lone tr. Barciay's Argenis in. iv. 163 Whom 
you have appointed in time of i= for Garrison souldiers 
or Pretorians. 1776 Grasox 4. & F. Lv. 108 These 
assertions. . became unanswerable,when the fierce Prztorians 
increased their weight, by throwing..their swords into the 
scale. 1898 H. G. Mouts Sind. £9. Coles. vi. 120 It must 
have made the Praetorian wonder to see this extraordinary 
prisoner (St. Paul} at his prayers. . 

b. fig. One of a company whose function and 


No. 192/2 The Prince of Scordia, Pretor of Palermo, pre- ; interest is to defend an established power or system. 


PRETORIANISM, 


1647 Warn Siutp. Cobler go The rule and reason will bee 
found all one, say Schoolemen and Pretorians what they 
will. 1829 Lanpor /wag. Cor. If. vit. 338 Neither would 
christianity have done it..withont her purple and pretorians, 
1844 Disrarut Coningsdy ni. i. 162 ft is in the plunder of the 
Church... That unhallowed booty created a factitious aristo- 
cracy, ever fearful that they might be called upon to re- 

orge the sacrilegious spoil... These became the unconscious 
Bereriaas of their ill-gotten domains. ? 

Hence Preeto'rianism, a system like that of the 


Roman pretorian organization; military despotism, 


esp. when venal. 

1870 Pall MallG. 5 Nov. 5 M. Ernest Legouvé. .had to 
thank Connt Biman for several benefits—for the death of 
Cezsarism and pretorianism, Ultramontanism and dandyism, 
the fnsion of classes on the ramparts, the separation of 
Church and State. go  aeiged 9 Feb. 514/2 Nations 
which believed themselves far beyond the stage of Pre- 
torianisnt. ; 

+ Pretorical, pre-, a. Obs. rare—'. 
f{. Pretor: cf. oratorical] = PRa&ToRIAN. 

1639 Gentitis Servita's Zuguis. (1676) 857 That the Pre- 
torical Deputy, nor any other Person assisting in the Gover- 
nors place shall not be a Consnitor. ‘ . 

ll Praetorium, pretorium (pr/tderidm), [L. 
pretorium a general’s tent; a provincial governor's 
residence, a palace; the preetorian guard ; sb. use 
of neut. of preeforins adj., belonging to a preetor.] 

1. The tent of the commanding general in a 
Roman camp; the space where this was placed. 

1600 Ho.tann Livy vi, xxxvi. 274 When he was come to 
the Pretorium, the Consul!l by sound of trnmpet, called all 
the armie to an andience. 1726 Leon Alberti*s Archit. 
f. 89/2 The Preetorium, or General's Tent. 1816 Scott 
Aniig. iv, ‘From this very pratorium’—A voice from 
behind interrupted his ecstatic description — ‘ Praetorian 
here, pratorian there, I mind the bigging o't.’ 1843 
Arnotp Hist. Rouze HE. 131 When one of their tribes first 
saw the habits of a Roman camp and observed the centu- 
rions walking up and down before the pratoriuin for 
exercise, 

transf, 1636 MassincEa Bashfi Lover iv. iii, As 1 rode 
forth With some choice troops, to make discovery Where 
the enemy lay... The duke’s prattorium opened. 

2. The official residence of the governor of a 
Roman province; a governor's palace or court. 

1611 Biss Wark xv. 16 The souldiers led him away into 
the hal, called Pretorium [wod. edd. Pretorium], and they 
call together the whole hand. 1706 Prtxttrs (ed. 6), Pre- 
torinm, the place where the Prator administer'd Justice ;.. 
also taken for his Palace; and sometimes for his Pleasnre- 
Honse. 3877 C. Grikie Christ Ix. (1879) 735 ‘Whe Romans 
had made Herod's palace the Praetorium, or head-qnarters, 

b. By extension: The court or palace of an 


ancient king; also applicd to a town-hall, etc. 

1611 CoavaT Cruditics 635 The Pratorium or rather 
the Stadthonse [at Nimmigen] .. is a very ancient and 
stately place. @ 166: Horynay Yuvenal 205 [Hannibal] 
hecame a client to Prusias the Bithynian king ; at whose 
pretorium, or court, he was glad to wait for a hearing. 
18z0 T. S. Hucues 7rav, Sicily 1. ii, 61 This palace, or 
pratorium, falling into decay, was replaced by a strong 
Saracenic fortress. : 

3. The quarters of the Pretorian Guard in Rome. 

1670 Lassets Voy, Féaly 11. 96 The rnines of the Preto- 
rium, the Quarters of the Pretorian Bands, which the Empe- 
rours lodged here. s904 G, Smitu Hist. Chr. Afisstons 
un. v. 48 Pant lived in Rome and near the Practorium, 


Pratorship, pre- (pritgifip). [f Prator+ 
-suip.] ‘The office of a Roman pretor; the term 


of this office. 

sg4x T. Pavner Caiiline lii. 75 Changyng his apparel, and 
laying away the ornamentes of pretorship. 1581 Savite 
Tacitus, Agric. (1622) 186 His [Agricola’s) Pretorship also he 

ssed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence. 1641 J. 

acuson Vrue Evang. T.1. 29 Trajan..delivered a sword 
to the Prefect of the Pretorship, bidding him, if he were 
good, to use it for him; if evill, against him. 1788 Gipson 
Decl. & F. xiiv. (1846) 1V.176 The praetorship of Salvius 
Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalised by the com- 
position of the Perpetual Edict. 188 Muiriean Gaus 1. 
$6 note, Vhe peregrin praetorship was created in or about 
the year so7/247; the duty of the new magistrate being to 
administer justice between foreigners resident in Rome, or 
between foreigners and citizens. 

b. inausf Chief magistracy ; mayoralty. 

16a2 Mippteton Hon. & Virtue Wks. (Bullen) VIT. 364 
You [Lord Mayor] go From court to conrt before you be 
confirm'd In this high place, which praetorship is termed. 

@. with foss. pron., as title of a praetor, 

1678 T. Jorpan Triuutphs of London 12 The Governour 
Of this Plantation, doth present his Power, And Profits to 
Your Pretorship. 

+ Pre'tory, pre‘tory, sd. (@.) Obs. [ME. 
pretori, a. OF. pretorie, pretoire (mod. ¥F. préloire), 
ad. L. pretirium Pratorivum ; in I, ad. L. pre- 
doritts one of pretorian rank.) 

I. 1. A pretorinm, hall, or palace. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16302 Pilate him ras, and forth yode 
Vte o pe pretory. | 7éid. 16093. 1382 Weir Acts xxili, 35 
He comaundide bin for to be kept in the pretorie [g/oss or 
moote halle], of Heroude. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.'387 b/a 
He sente secretely..for al the po gramaryens and retho- 
rycyens that they shold come hastelye to hys pretorye to 
alysaunder. 1577 Hanna Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 235 The 
which Law is ingraven in a stony pillar..in the publick 


[irreg. 


pretory, nigh the Emperors martial pes 

2. The preetorian guard, or their quarters. 

¢1374 Cnavcea Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.), 1 took 
stryf ayeins the prouost of the pretorie. 1387 Tarvisa 
Higdex (Rolls) V. 71. Gordianus.,was y-slawe of oon Phelip, 
prefecte of be pretorie, nou3t fer from Rome. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. w. \xv. 44 He was Presydente of the Pretory of 
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Rome. 1606 G. Wlooococke] Lives Emperors in Hist. 
Tostine H hij, For that merit hee was called to he a soul- 
diour, where..be arose to be the Maister of the Praetory. 
3. The preetor’s court. rare. : 
1594 R. Asuey tr. Loys le Roy 82 He ordained that there 


should be foure prefectures of the pretorie, or Courts of | z g 
aoe y P a ? | have obtruded itself into the text. 


soueraigne authority. 
II. 4. A man of prectorian rank. . 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1V, 165 Destroyede..sena- 
toures, consuls, pretories, and edelynes, men of dignyte. 

B. alir’b. or adj. = PRETOKIAN a. In quot. 
transf. Of or pertaining to a judge. rare. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm, bef, Ediv, VI (Arb) 110 Esay.. 
speaking of the indgementes done .. in the commune place 
as it inyghte be Westminster hall, the gylde hall, the [udges 
hall, the pretory honse. 

+ Preturate. Obs. rare". [f. L. preetiira 
pretorship +-aTE11,] Praetorship. 

1724 Warburton Tracts 7 In the Interim comes P. Accius 
Varus.., with the Character of the Practurate of Afric. 

+ Prag, 54.1 06s. [Origin obscure: perh. 
earlier form of Proc.) ?A pin, nail, or spike. 

1354 Ment, Ripon (Surtees) LIL. g2 In mercede fabri faci- 
entis pragges et lokats de ferro suo proprio pro fenestris 
figendis. /éfd. 92, 93 Prages, Pragges. 

+Prag, pragge, 5.2 Obs. slang. [Origin 
uncertain: cf Pric.] ? One who ‘ prigs’; a thief. 

ssge Greene Disput, Wks. (Grosart) X. 206 More full of 
wyles to get crownes, than the cnnningest Foyst, Nip, Lift, 
Pragges, or whatsoener that lives at this day. 

+ Prag, 2. Obs. or ?dial. rare. In 6 prageg. 
{Origin unascertained.] ¢rans. Tosluff, cram, fill. 

1567 Deant f/orace, Fpist. i. Cj, O, neyghbours, nee 
bours, first get coyne, firste hardlye pragge the purse. /did. 
vii. Div, Againe With pragged paunche assayde tn goe. 
1866 J. E. Brocoen Province. Words Lincs, Pragged with 
things, having a great abundance. 

tPrage. Os. rare. [Origin unascertained : cf. 
Prac sé,1, Proc.] 

1. Perh. = Prac 56.! 

rgoz Arnowpr Cron, (1811) 237 Small pragys, at iiij.s. 
1545 Rates of Customs Cij, Prages the groce xs. 1583 
léid, T) viij, Prages the groce xvis. viiid. 

2. A spear or similar weapon. 

1s82 Stanvunurst Euets 1.(Arb.) 23 Theyre blades they 
brandisht, and keene prages goared in entrayls Of stags. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11.133 The Zealanders 


{ 


PRAGMATICAL. 


Tongue vi. § 33 Common estimation puts an ill character 
upon pragmatic medling people. 1777 Rosertson 7/is?. 


} «ter, Il. vi. 238 Cepeda. .a pragmatic and aspiring lawyer, 


seems to have held a secret correspondence with Pizarro. 
1879 Farrar St, Pant Il. 282 nofe, 1f St. Paul said Kupiov, 
the marginal Geo of some pragmatic scribe might easily 


3. Conceited in one’s own opinion, opinionated ; 
dictatorial, dogmatic; = PRAGMATICAL a. 4b. 

1638 Sia T. Heapert 7’raz, (cd, 2) 202 It was in vaine to 
chalenge the pragmatique Pagan in point of hononr. 1653 
R. Savers Physiogn., Afoles 17 It signifies her to be prag- 
matique, prond, and one that will domineer over her hus- 
band. 1771 Foote J/a/d of B.1. Wks. 1799 11. a14 She is 
as pragmatic and prond as the Pope. 187a Minto Eng. 
Prose Lit. 599 A acne contrast to the pragmatic Cobbett 
was the amiable, indolent, speculative Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. 187a Spectator 7 Sept. 1131 To spoil by. irrelevant 
and pragmatic dogmatism a very able and useful paper. 

4. Treating the facts of history systematically, 
in their connexion with each other as cause and 
effect, and with reference to their practical lessons 


rather than to their circumstantial details, [=Ger. 


| pragmatisch, after mpaypatixds, mpaypareia, in 


Polybins.] Cf. PRAGMATISM 3. 

1853 M. Aanotn /rish £ss., etc. (1882) 291 For the more 
serious kinds, for pragmatic poetry, to use an excellent 
pee of Polybins, 1864 Wester, Pragmatic histery, 
a history which exhibits clearly the causes and the conse- 
quences of events, . 

§. Practical; dealing with practice; mattcr-of- 
fact; = PRAGMATICAL @, 2. 

1853 C. L. Brace Home Life Germany 124 A strict and 
pragmatic people, like the mass of the Scotch, 1882-3 
Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Kuowl, 11, 1613 Vhe pragmatic 
school only looked at Christianity as a system of doctrine. 
It failed to look npon it as an historical development, 

6. Belonging or relating to philosophical prag- 
matism; concerned with practical consequences or 


valnes. See PRAGMATISM 4. 

1902 W. James I arieties Relig. Exp. 5:8 This thoroughly 
‘pragmatic’ view of religion has usually been taken as a 
matter of course by common men. 1906 flibber? Frail, 
Jan. 337 Whether it is applied to knowledge or to faith, the 
pragmatic test is a severe one. 1907 W. James Prag- 
matisnt 45 ‘The pragmatic method in such cases is 1o try 
to interpret each notion by tracing its respective practical 


; consequences, 


.. With their long rusty prages, slew enery mothers sonne of | 


them. 

+ Pra‘ggish, a. Obs.rare—'. [? f. Praa(Matic) 
+ -IsHl.] ? = Pracmatic, meddlesome. 

was Amueast Terre Fil. No, 46 (1726) 254 Sir, yon ought 
to be hors’d ont of all good company for an impudent prag- 
gish Jackanapes. 


Pragmatic (pregmetik), a. and 56, [= F. 


| pragmatigue, Ger. pragmatisch, etc. ad. L. prag- 


maticus skilled in business, esp. law (Cic.), in 
late L., relating to civil affairs (also sb.), a. Gr. 
mpayparixds active, business-like, versed in affairs, 
relating to matter of fact, also sb. a man of bnsi- 
ness or action; f. mpa@ypa, mpayyat- a deed, act, 
affair, state-affair, business, etc., f. sparrev to do.] 

A. adj. 1, Relating to the affairs of a state or 
community, Pragmatic Sanclion, rendering late 
juridical L. (Cod. Justin.) pragmatica sanctio (jus- 
Si0,annotalio), also pragmaticum rescriplune: ‘an 
imperial decree referring to the affairs of a com- 
munity’, the technical name given to some imperial 
and royal ordinances issued as fundamental Jaws. 

Applied first to edicts of the Eastern Emperors; snbse- 
quently to certain decrees of Western sovereigns, as the 
Pragmatic Sanction attributed to St. Louis of France, 1268, 
containing articles directed ae the assumptions of the 
Papacy ; those of Charles VII of France in 1438, and of the 
Diet of Mainz in 1439, embodying the most important 
decisions of the Council of Basle, the former being the 
basis of the liberties of the Gallican church. In more 
recent Enropean history, applied particularly to the ordi- 
nance of the emperor Charles VI, in 1724, settling the suc- 
cession to the Austrian throne ; also, to that of Charles If] 
of east in 1759, granting the crown of the Two Sicilies to 
his third son and his descendants. F : 

1643 Pavnne Sov, Power Parl, App. 32 In this Parliament 
the pragmatick sanction was restored, 1688 Answ. Talon's 
Plea 17 Vo abrogate and to annull at the same time, the 
pragmatick Sanction, and the Concordat too. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. xxxvii, (1700) 385 Pragmatick Sanctions were 
made in several Nations to assert their Liberty. 1710 J, 
Harris Lex. Techn, Ui, Praguiatick Sanction, is a Term 
in the Civil Law for a Letter written to a Corporation, or 
any Publick Body, by the Emperour in answer to their 
Reqnest to enqnire or know the Law of him. 1767 His¢. 
Europe in Ann, Reg. 30/1 The King then published bis 
pra: tic sanction, or royal ordinance, for the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. 1848 W.H. Kewy tr. Z, Blane's Hist. Ten V. 
II, 220 The revocation of the pragmatic act which left the 
youthful Isahella heiress of the Spanish crown, 1858 Caa- 
Lyte Fredk. Gt.v. ii. 1. 552 ‘Pragmatic Sanction ’ being, in 
the Imperial Chancery and some others, the received title for 
Ordinances of a very irrevocable nature, which a sovereign 
makes in affairs that belong wholly to himself, or what he 
reckons his own rights. 1885 Ancycl. Brit. KIX. 657/1 
After his (Charles VI’s]death, the pragmatic sanction led to 
the War of the Austrian Succession. 

2. Busy, nective; esp. officiously busy in other 
people’s affairs; interfering, meddling, intrusive; 
= PRAOMATICAL a. 3, 4. 

1616 B. ea Devil an Ass 1. vi, 1 lone to hit These 


' more then all the Pragmatiqnes in Euro) 


pragmaticke young men, at their owne weapons. 1674 Gor. | 


. 


B. sé. 1. A decree or ordinance issued by the 
head of a state; = pragmatic sanction: see A.I, . 
1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed U1. 1364/2 His excessiue 
authoritie hath beene, and still is restreined, checked and 
limited hy lawes and pragmatikes, both ancient and new, 
both in France and Spaine and other dominions. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Pragntatic,..a Proclamation or Edict. 
19766 Char. in Aun. Reg, 11/2 There were even two prag- 
matics: one that ceded the possessions of the house of 
Austria to the Archduchess of Poland, the other that con- 
tended they were the property of Mary Theresa, 1861 
J.G. Suerearp Fall Rome vi. 286 It was a solemn occasion, 
and the emperor deemed it worthy of a solemn document, 
or ‘ Pragmatic’, as it was called. 
+2. One versed in business ; a person deputed to 
represent- another in business or negotiation, an 
agent; cf. ‘man of business’, Business 22d. Oés. 
(Cf. also obs. It. ‘fragmatico, an atturnie or practicioner 
in the lawe, a proctor...Also one wont to stand bya pleader 
or oratour instructing him in lawe points. Also one expert 
in doing of things ’ (Florio 1598).] 
1589 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 150 
Since those busie limmes began to rowse, and besturre them, 
a 1611 SPEEO 
flist. Gt. Brit. 1x, viii. § 48. 559 Pandulphus (the Popes 
Pragmaticke) hauing first desired safe conduct of King John, 
arriues at Douer. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. v, My 
man o’ Law! Hee’s my Attorney and Sollicitonr too! A 
fine pragmaticke ! 3 
3. An officious or meddlesome person; a busy- 


body; a conceited person, 

1645 Mutton Colas?. Wks. 1851 1V. 369 These matters 
are not for pragmatics, and folkmooters to babble in. 2659 
Gaupen Tears Ch. 1v. xvi. 502 Such pragmaticks .. labour 
impertinently. 1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 269 The flippanis 
and pragmatics who infest all the highways of society. 


|| Pragmatica (pregmetika). [Sp. prag- 
matica, a. late L. pragmatica (sc. sanctio, t$st0, 
annotatio, constilutio) a pragmatic sanction. Cf, 
It. prammatica, F. pragmatique.) _A royal 
ordinance having the force of a law; = PRAGMATIC 


B. 1. (Used esp. in reference to Spain.) 
1652 Howrut Girafi's Kev. Naples u. 6 The 1 
caus’d a Pragmatica or Proclamation to he printed and 
ublish'd, 1838 Prescorr Ferd. & Zs, (1846) LIT, xxvi. 418 
The promulgation of sragniaticas, or royal ordinances. 
1845 Korn Handbk, Spain 1. 369/2 Charles V., by a Prag- 
matica in 1525, forbad this usage. 1879 /oncycl. Brit. VX. 
81x As the power of the Spanish crown was gradnally con- 
centrated and consolidated, royal pragmaticas began totake 
the place of constitutional laws. 

Pragmatical (pregmetikl), @. (s.) [fas 
PRAGMATIO + -AL! s€e -ICAL.] - 
-1. = Praematic a. 1. Now rare. 

1543 Forntud. Faith N ijb, Sith that time, the canons 
pragmatical of these two counsailes, be no where used, nor 
yet alleged, as to be of effecte. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 274 Had he ener studied any 
Pragmaticall Discourse ; or perused any Treaties of Con- 
federacy, of peace, of truce, of intercourse. 1598 Foato, 
Pragmatica, a pragmaticall law. 1635 Bacon J:ss., Cae 
ness of Kingd, (Arb.) 48t They are sensible of this want 4 
Natives; as by the Pragmaticall Sanction, now published, 
appeareth. 1656 Raat Monwu. tr. Boccalint’s Adots. fr. 


Viceroy.. 


PRAGMATICAL. 


Parnas, s, \xiy. (1674) 80 Pereniptory or pragmatical Laws 
ought. .to be published to the people when they themselves 
desire them, 1682 Buanet Nights Princes vi. aaa When 
Se. Lewis by Le steal Pragmatical Sanction, restored 
the Liberties of Election. 1882-3 Schaff's Encyet. Kelig. 
Auotvl, 1, 219/2 The so-called pragmatical sanction. 

2. Of, perinining to, or dealing with practice (as 
opposed to theory, ete.); practical; = PraaMatic 
a.5. Obs. exc. as used alter Ger. pragmatisch, 

1597 J. Kinc On Jonas (1618) 157 But this knowledge of 
theirs was not a curious & idle knowledge,.. but a prag- 
maticall knowledge, full of labour and business. a 1619 
Fotnerny A theow. Pref, (1622) 17 No better, then w kinde 
of pragmaticall Atheists. 2704 J. Wagris Zar. Techn. I, 
Pragmaticat. .ia Physicks,or Natural Philosophy, ..issome- 
times used in a good Signification, and signifies the same as 
Practical, Mechanical, or Problematical. Thus Stevinus.. 
calls some Mechanical and Practical Experiments. .by the 
Name of Pragmatical Examples. 1865 tr. Stramss' New 
LYe Fesus 1.1. i. 4 The dogmatic treatment of the Life of 
Jesus inevitably passed into the pragmatical. Jé/d., The 
significance of Christ in relation to modera times could only 
be substantinted.. by treating his life as a pragmatical 
sequence of events on the same footing as that of other 
illustrious men. 1906 J/ibber? Frail. Apr. 647 There is the 
practical or pragmatical form of Christianity usnally 
associated with the name of James. 

b. Matter-of-fact. 

18.. llark (Webster 1864), Low, pragmatical, earthly 
views of the gospel. 1886 Atheneum 14 Avg. 203/3 ‘In 
One Town’, though a little pragmatical and matter of fact, 
is not uninteresting. It., confines itself entirely to the 
commonplace joys and mishaps of every-day men and 
women, / 3 \ 

+3. Engaged in action ; actively engaged; prone 
to action or work; active, busy; business-like, 
methodical ; brisk, energetic. Ods. 

31601 F, Gopwin Bfs, of Eng, 427 A man of a very prag- 
maticall and stirring humour. 1612 T. Tavtor Conve. 
Titus i, 16 (1619) 320 He will cling to good mens com BY § 
be pragmaticall and busie in performing many sightly duties, 
1641 Mivtox Animady, Wks, 1851 TLL 236 Can a man thus 
imployd, find himselfe. .dishonour'd for want of admittance 
ta have a pragmaticall yoyce at Sessions and Jayle de- 
liveries? +1661 Bovte Style of Script, (1675) 212 None of 
these pragmatical persons... will suffer himself to be so 
enslaved to his business, but he will allow himself set times 
+:for eating. — : 

b. Experienced in business or affairs; expert, 
practised; skilled; shrewd. Now rare. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pragmatical, that is expert in 
doing things, practised in the Law, and in many matters. 1665 
Liovo State Worthies 11. (1677) 85 So pragmatical a person 
as this gentleman was necessary among the Custom-house 
men, 1822 Heoer in Jer. Zaylor's {W’és. (1839) 1. p. ecciit, 
Political and pragmatical wisdom. 

4. Unduly or improperly busy or forward; 
‘assuming business without leave or invitation’ 
(J-); officious, meddlesome, interfering, intrusive. 
= Pracmatic a. 2. Now rare. 

1611-12 Br. Hae Jntpresse of God 11, Wks. (1624) 453 The 
absurd pragmaticall impudency of the present (Pope), in that 

rosse prohibition of a fanourable and naterall oath, for 
iis Matesties security. 1656 SranLey Jfist, PAilos. vit. 
(1701) 323/2 A wise man is not peogmalicsl; for he declines 
the doing of any thing tbat is beyond his office. 1794 
Goowin Cal. Williams iv, 29 Coming to-day in this prag- 
matical way, when nobody sent for you. 1829 Scorr Amue 
of G. xiii, How he dealt with the villains of Liege, when 
they would needs be pragmatical. - 
- b. Conceited, self-important; opinionated, dog- 
matic; doctrinaire, crotchety. 

3704 Hearne Dact, Hist. (1714) I. 22 Those..whose 
Merit polly consists in a pragmatical peremptory way of 
delivering their Opinions. 1712 Aonisox Sfect. No. 481 
P 4 Lacqueys were never so saucy and pragmatical as the 
arenow-a-days. 1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett.v. Wks, 1761 UL, 
92 Whieb. . may perhaps give me the title of pragmatical and 
overweening. 1834 Lytron Poutferi 1.ii, ‘The Romans lose 
both by this pragmatical affectation of refinement. 1862 
Buaton Bk. Hunter (1863) 235 The pragmatical priggism 
which is the pedagogue’s characteristic defect. 

5. Of, pertaining, or necording to pragmatism: 
= PracMatic a. 6. 

1903 Hebber! Frail. Mar. 577 The essentially pragmatical 
character of the scientific modes of ascertaining ‘truth "is 
precisely one of the chief props of pragmatism. 

+B. sb. Obs. rare. 1. A busybody; = Praa- 
MATIC 5d. 3. 

1593 G, Nanvev Pierce's Super, 100 It is. .not the busie 
Pragmaticall, but the close Politician, that supplanteth the 
puissant state. 1613 R. Cawprev Tadle Aliph. (ed. 3), 
Pragmaticall, a busie body. 

2. One versed in bnsiness,etc.; = PRAGMATIC 5d. 2, 

1623 Cockrram, Pragmaticall, one that understands the 

Ww. 

3. A pragmatical statement. 

1617 Vacon Let, Fas. f 25 July, That .. your Majesty 
would bestow the thanks not.. upon the eloquent persuasions 
or pragmaticals of Mr. Secretary Winwood. ’ 

Hence Pragmatica‘lity, the quality of being 
pragmatical (in varions senses). 

1846 Mus. Gors Eng. Char, (1852) 3 The moment an 
Englishman feels the pragmaticaliey of fits native land too 
much for his spirits, off he goes, to relieve himself abroad. 

7 Ch. Times 28 Oct. 8690/2 The miserable ‘unsaved’ 
pragniaticality which sends to the Independent sects n class 
of persons in whom there is no great relish of salvation. 

Pragma‘tically, dv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] In 
& pragmatical manner: see the a 

1606 Wianin Avrk-Buriall (1833) 38 For such patrociny 
that Kirk-huriall procutors doe use pragmatically to pleade. 
1653 2 eae 7 Nor ,.am F-pragmatically sug. 

OL, ‘ 
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gesting, what 1 might foolishly imagine fittest to be done 
In State affairs, a1716 Beackat. Wér. (1723) I. 53 Not 
pragmatically prying into their Secrets or meddling with 
their concerns. 3868 £3. Sternens Runic Alon. 1. 94, 1 
have tried to decipher them pragmatically, practically, 1903 
W. James Varieties Relig, Exp. 448 note, Pragmatically, 
the most important attribute of God is his punitive justice. 

Pragma‘ticalness. ff as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of being pragmatical : 
tactivity, assiduity (0ds.); officiousness, meddle- 
someness ; opinionativeness, dogmatism ; practical 
or utilitarian quality ; etc.: see the ndj, 

1643 Let. fr. Grave Gentleman 1 Pragmaticalnesse and 
want of Charity. 1655 Fours CA. fire. vi i. § 35 Monks 
also hated Fryers at their hearts, because their activity and 
pragmaticalnesse made Monks be held as idle and uselesse. 
1664 IL Morr Axd. 7 Epist. v. 73 The Pragmaticalnesse of 
whose Agents will be..ready to discover every one that 
dissembles his Religion, a1677 Barrow Serm, xxii. Wks. 
1741 f. 29 But pragmaticalness disturbeth the world..One 
busybody often (as we find by experience) is able to disturb 
and pester a whole society, 173 Gentl, Mag. |. 526/2 The 
usefulness of these two noble drugs, introduc’d by Priests, 
atone for the pragmaticalness of those who oppos'd ‘em. 
1891 Sat, Kev. 28 Nov. 600/2 The pragmaticalness of the 
‘fussy Bishop’. Reale 

Pragma-ticism, rare. [f. PRacmatic + -18M.] 
RAGMATICALNESS, 

1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Feaus VE. un. Ixxxi. Its decay 
as being observed by the disciples on the next [day] and not 
before, is pedantry and pragmaticism, ; 

2. Philos. (Used to designate a specific variety of 
pragmatism.) 

1905 C.S. Peirce in Monist April 166, r 

ragmatism (presymiliz’m). (f. Gr. apaypa, 
mpaypar- a deed, act (see PRAGMATIC) + -IsM, Cf. 
Ger. pragmatismus.] 


1. Officiousness ; pedantry; an instance of this. 

1863 Cownen Crarke Saks, Char. viii, 211 Our laughing 
at his pragmatisms and solemn coxcombry. 895 E, J. 
Haroine in Critic (N. V.) 9 Feb, 95 How refreshing it is, 
this absence of pragmatism, this genial resolve ta take life 
as it is, for better for worse. 

2. Matter-of-fact treatment of things; attention 


to facts. 

1872 Gro. Extor Middlem, \xxi, Mrs. Dollop. had often 
to resist the shallow pragmatism of customers disposed to 
think that their reports from the outer world were of equal 
force with what had ‘come up’ in her mind. , 

+3. A method of treating history in which the 
phenomena are considered with special reference to 
their cnuses, antecedent conditions, and results, 
and to their practical lessons. Oés. 

(1832 Sik W. Hamirton Discuss, (1853) 111 note, No word 
occurs more frequently in the historical and philosophical 
literature of Germany and Holland, than pragmatisch, or 
pragmaticus, and Pragmatismus,,.the word is peculiarly 
employed to denote that form of history, which, neglecting 
circumstantial details, is occupied in the scientific evolution 
of causes and effects.| 1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Fesus \. 
1, xvi, Lbave drawn attention. .to the prophetic pragmatism 
of Matthew. x D. Houter tr. Reuss's Hist. Canon xv. 
274 According to the pragmatism of history, we should now 
turn our attention to the influence which the reforming 
movement of the sixteenth century exercised on the notion 
of the biblical canon. , f 

4. Philos. The doctrine that the whole ‘meaning’ 
of a conception expresses itself in practical con- 
sequences, either in the shape of conduct to be 
recommended, or of experiences to be expected, 
if the conceptian be true (W. James); or, the 
method of testing the value of any assertion that 
claims to be true, by its consequences, i.e. by its 
practical bearing npon human interests and pur- 
poses (F. C. S. Schiller). 

1898 W. James PAtlos. Concept. & Pract, Results ‘ The 
principle of practicalisin or pragmatism, as he [C. S. Peirce] 
called it, when I first heard him enunciate it at Cambridge 
([Mass.] in the early '7os, is the clue..by following which.. 
we may keep our feet upon the proper trail. did. 6 To 
attain perfect clearness in our thoughts of an object, then, 
we need only consider what effects of a conceivable practi- 
cal kind the object may involve.,.Our conception of these 
effects, then, is for us the whole of our conception of the 
object, so far as that conception has positive significance at 
all. This is the sprineiple of Peirce, the principle of prag- 
matism. 1900 W. Catpwece in Afind Oct. 436 In this so- 
tism or Practicalism of Prof. James. 902 
F.C, S. Scuucra fdrd. Apr. 203 To set forth fully the 
doctrine which he bas named Pragmatism, and which I 
would fain advance against that of Aristotle. 1902 — 
Personal idealisw 63. 1903 Hibbert Frnl. Mar. 577 Pragma- 
tism is a new analysis of ‘truth’ inspired by the recent 

rogress of psychology. 1906 Sciiuter Huemani'snr 8 

ragmatism is the doctrine that ‘truths ‘are ‘values’, and 
that ‘realities’ are arrived nt by processes of valuation. 
1906 Aca. 4 Ang. 106/1 The most recent and (philoso- 

ically speaking) fashionable ‘ism’ that the new century 
tes produced—known, by some as Humanism, and by others 
as Pragmatism, | a 

Pragmatist (pregmitist). [f,as prec. + -18T.] 

1. A pragmatical person, a husybody. 

X . Revnowps Passions xvi. 176 We may [say] of 
Pragmatists, that their eyes looke alwaies save onely inward. 
1863 Cownrn Crarke Shaks. Char. viii, 209 He is a moral 
teetotaller, a formalist, a pragmatist. 

2. An adherent of the doctrine called pragmatism. 

1903 /fiddert Frail, Mar. 578 A contemporaneous review 
of an American pragmatist. 1906 H. Jones sid. Apr. 567 
It is quite true, as the Pragmatists or Personal Idealists aver, 
that our purposes define the meaning of things. 1 CA. 
Times 8 Feb, 178 The pragmatist takes religion as Faadas 
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it, a working life;..he studies the Christian life, and con 
siders that the best way to study it is to live its. .he is content 
to leave many things unexplained. 

b. attrib. orasadd). Oforaccording lo pragmatism. 

1903 flidbert Frni. Mar. 578 The evidence for a prag- 
matist interpretation of the reason. 

Hence Pragmati‘atio a. 

1907 W. James Pragmatism 40 The pragmatistic philo- 
sophy.. preserves as cordial a relation with a dbid. yo. 
What I take the liberty of calling the pragmatistic or 
melioristic type of theism. 

+ Pragmati-tioner. Obs. rare—'. _[f. obs. F. 
pragmaticien (Estienne) a man skilled in law + 
“ERT. Cf. practitioner, etc.) A man skilled in 
affairs ; n practising lawyer; = Pracmatic B. 2. 

1607 R. Clarew] tr. Estienne's N'orld of Wonders 129 
When they [lawyers} were called Pragmaticiens, that ix, 
Pragmatitioners, 

Pragmatize (pre‘giitaiz), 7. [f. Gr. spayua, 
mpaypar- n deed, nct+-122. So obs. F. prag- 
matiser (1660 Oudin).] ¢rans. To represent (what 
is imaginary or subjective) as real or actual; to 
materialize or rationalize (a myth). Hence Prasg- 
matized, Pra-gmatizing ff/, adjs. 

1834 Keicuttey Zales & Pop. Fitt. v. 203 Pragmatising, 
or endeavouring to extract historic treth out of mythic 
legends. 1866 Freeman f/sé. Ess. Ser. t. i, (1871) 3 The 
old pragmatizing or Euhemeristic school of mythological 
interpretation. 1869 Suecey ect, & Ess. v. 136 The 
distinctness with which theological doctrines rre pragma- 
ised. 1872 Tyron Prim. Cult. 1. x. 368 One of the miracu- 
lous passages..is traced. .to such a pragmatized metaphor, 

Pragmatizer (pre‘gmataizss). [f. prec. + 
-ERT,] One who pragmatizes. 

1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 16 Pragmrtisers, astrono- 
mers, and allegorists have worn his labours threadbare. 
1866 Fareman “rst. Fss, Ser. 1.i. (1871) 3 The pragmatizers 
take a mythical Story; they strip it by an arbitrary process 
of whatever scems impossible, they explain or allegorize 
miraculous details [ete.}. 1872 ‘I'vtor Prim, Cult. 1. x. 368 
The pragmatizer is 2 stupid creature, nothing is too beauti- 
ful or too sacred to be made dull and vulgar by his touch. 

Prahm, variant of Puam!, Prahu, Malay 
boat: see Proa. Prai(e, obs. ff. Pray, PREY. 

+ Praiere, Oés. mre. In 4 praer, prayere. 
fe. OF. praere (rath c. in Godef.) meadow 

and:—late L, prafdria (832 in Du Cange) prop. 
fem, sing. (se. serra) of pratdrius adj., of the nature 
of a meadow (f. pratt meadow); so Prov. pra- 
daria, Sp. pradera, Cf. Pranue.) A mendow. 

€1305 “and Cokayne 71 tn be praer_is a tre Swibe likful 
for tose. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 768 Pyched on a prayere, 
a park al aboute. : 
raiere, praire, obs, ff, PRAYER. 

Prairial (préerriil, |{ preryal).  (F. (1793) £ 
prairie meadow.) The name for the ninth manth 
of the French revolutionary calendar, extending 
from May 20 to Jnne 18. 

1806 Naval Chron. XV. 129 On the oe Prairial (they 
went to the Diamond Quarter. 1894 Darly News 7 June 
5/4 The unfortunate Dauphin, who, according to authentic 
records, died in the prison of the Temple on the 2oth Prairial, 
Year II1. of the Republic (June 8th, 1795). 


Prairie oy [s. F. prairie = OF, pracrie 
(ath c. in Hatz-Darm.) a tract of meadow land 


=It. prateri-a, Sp., Pg. praderfa:—Romanic type 
*pritarta, f. L. pratum meadow (F. fr¢): see 
-Ry.] A tract of level or undolating grass-land, 
without trees, and usnally of great extent ; applied 
chiefly to the grassy plalns of North America; 


a savannah, a steppe. 

In salé or soda prairie, extended ta a level barren tract 
covered witb an efflorescence of natron or soda, as in New 
Mexico, etc.; in frenrbting or shaking pratrie, to quaking 
bog-land covered with thin herbage, in Louisiana, 

[21682 Sin T. Brownz 7racts (1684) 201 The Prerie or 
large Sea-meadow upon the Coast of Provence.}] 1773 P. 
Kenyeoy Jrué. in T. Hutebins Deser. Virginia, etc. (1778) 

4 The Prairie, or meadow ground on the eastern side, is at 
east twenty miles wide. df. 55 The lands are much the 
same as before described, only the Prairies (Meadows) ex- 
tend further from the river. 1787 J, Harman in E. Denny 
ALitit, Frail, (1860) 423 The prairies are very extensive, 
natural meadows, covered with long grass,.. like the ocean, 
as far as the eye can see, the view is terminated by the 
horizon. 1805 Pike Sources Afissits. (1810) 7 Four hundred 
yards in the rear, tbere is a small prairie of 8 or ro acres, 
which would be a convenient spot for gardens. A. 
Henry 7rav. 264 The Plains, or, as the French denominate 
them, the Prairies, or Meadows, compose an extensive tract 
pe 3815 Soutnry in Q. Rev. X11. 326 A large Oak 
tree stands alonein a prairic...(Nole. 1f this word be merely 
a French synonime for savannah, which has long been 
naturalized, the Americans gi little taste in preferrin 
it.) 1861 Du Cuantu Lgual, AY xvi. a7 We were trouble: 
-.on the prairie by two very savage flies, called by the 
negroes the deco and the nchouna, 1874 Cours Binds NV. IW. 
307 One of the few species not confined to woos, bat 
occurring in open prairie. 1877 J. A. Aten Amer, Biso! 
473 It was..almost exclusively an animal of the prairies and 
dle woodless plains, Ae 

b. attrib. and Comib., as prairie country, craft, 
Sever, fire, flower, fly, hill, kuoil, land, plateau, 
-ranger, steppe, stream, etc.; prairie like adj. ; 
prairie-aliigator, a walking-stick insect, esp. 
Diapheromera femorata; prairie-apple = fratrie- 
turnip (Cent, Dict. 1890); prairie-bean, Pha- 
Seolus relusus, of Texas; pralrie agen 
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made of buffalo-gall and water ; prairie-brant = 
Har Lequin éran?; prairie-breaker, a plough for 
cutting a wide shallow furrow, and completely 
inverting the furrow-slice ; prairie-burdock, the 
Rosin-weed, Sv/phinm terebinthaceum (N.O. Com- 
positz); prairie clipper, 2 coach traversing the 
prairies: cf. PRAIRIE SCHOONER; prairie-clover, 
a leguminons plant of the genus /%talostemon ; 
prairie cocktail, a raw egg, seasoned , and swal- 
lowed in vinegar or spirits (Cent. Dict.); prairie- 
cup, ?awild flower growing on the prairie; prairie- 
dock, (@) =prairie-burdock ; (6) LParthenium inie- 
grifolium (N.O. Composite) (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895); 
prairie-falcon: see quot.; prairie-formation 
Geol.: see quol.; prairie-fowl = PRAIRIE-CHICKEN; 
prairie-fox = Kit-Fox (Cent, Dict.) ; prairie- 
goose, Bernicla canadensis Hutchinsit, of North 
America ; prairie-grass, (@) any grass growing on 
the prairies; (6) sfec. in Australia, the grass Lro- 
mus (Ceratochloa) unioloides; prairie-grouse = 
PRAIRIE-OHICKEN; prairie-hawk, the American 
Sparrow-hawk, 7tnnunculus or Falco SPArVEITUS } 
prairie itch, one of various skin affections, charac- 
lerized by itching and cruption, caused by the fine 
dust of the prairies (Farmer Amer. 1889); prairie 
loo: see quot.; prairie-marmot = PRAIRIE- 
n0G; prairie-mole, a silvery mole, Scalops argen- 
fatus, found on the western prairies ; prairie oyster 
= prairie cocktail, praizie-pigeon, a name given 
locally in U.S. to (a) the American Golden Plover 
(Charadrius dominicus) ; (6) Bartram’s Sandpiper 
(Bartramia lougicauda); prairie plough = 
praivie-breaker ; prairie-plover =prairic-pigeonb; 
prairie rattler or rattlesnake, one of various 
rattlesnakes of the pralries, as Sistrurus caienatus 
or Crotalus coufinentus; prairie-renovator : see 
quot.; prairie rent: see prairie value; prairie- 
rose, Aosa setigera, the American climbing rose; 
prairie ship = PRAIRIE SCHOONER; prairie-snake, 
a large harmless N. American snake, Afasticaphis 
flavigitlaris (Webster 1890); prairie-snipe = 
pratrte-pigeon b; prairie-squirrel, a N. American 
ground-squirrel of the genus Spermophilus, inhabit- 
ing the prairics (in quot. 1808 applied to the 
PRAIRIE-DOG) ; Prairie State, the State of Illinois, 
U.S.; in pl. in more general sense, including 
Wisconsin, Jowa, Minnesota, and States to the 
south of thesc; prairie-turnip, a hairy herba- 
ceons plant (/soralea esculenta) of N. W. America, 
or its edible farinaceous tuber; prairie value 77. 
Econ., the rental value of prairie land, or of any 
waste land; also fig.; prairie wagon = Prarie 
SCHOONER; prairie-warbler, a small warbler, 
Dendreca discolor, of eastern N, America; prairie- 
wolf=CoroTEe, See also PRAIRIE-CHICKEN, etc, 
1894 Scupper in //arfer’s Mag. Feb. 456 The form.. 
dubbed ‘stick-bogs” and ‘*prairie alligators ', our Diaphe- 
romera femorata, ax86o Scenes Rocky Mls. 133 (Bartlett) 
* Prairie Bitters,a beverage common among thatuntes and 
mountaineers. 1888 TaumauLt Names Birds 12 Anser al. 
bifrons gambeli... Known in .. the West as * Prairie Brant, 
epccnlcs Belly, and Speckled Brant,..or Brant simply. He 
NiGHT Dict. Afech. Suppl. s.v. Breaker, The timber lan 
breaker and “prairie breaker are essentially different, 1866 
Treas. Bot. rosg/t Silphium terebinthaceum is sometimes 
called the *Prairie Burdock, from its rough heart-shaped 
root-leaves, 1870 D. B, R. Ker Sheridan's Troopers 49 
The coaches or ‘*prairie clippers’, as they are called by 
the denizens of the country, pitched and jolted. 1887 
Nicholson's Dict.Gard., Petalostemon,..*Prairie Clover... 
A genus comprising about fourteen species of pretty, hardy 
or balf-hardy herbs, 1851 Mayne Reto Scalp Hunt. iii, An 
insight into many an item of *prairie-craft. 188 J. Hay 
Pike County Ballads 96 * Prairie-Cups are swinging free ‘To 
spill their airy wine. 1874 Coves Birds N. WW. 339 Falco 
fexicanus, American Lanier, or *Prairie Falcon. 1893 
Newton Dict, Birds 238 The Prairie-Falcon of the western 
plains of North America. 1851 Mayne Reto Scalp Hunt, 
ili, | had caught the ‘ *prairie-fever’| 1892 Zoston (Mass.) 
Frnl, ro Oct. 9/3 By back-firing, the people... saved their 
town from being destroyed by the great *prairie-fire. 1899 
Daily News 20 Mar. 8/3 Since ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ there 
has been no such prairie fire in fiction as Mr. Charles 
M. Sheldon's ‘In His Steps’. The book. .has ‘caught on’ 
- like a blaze in dry grass, 1836 W. Iavinc Astoria xliv. IIT. 
30 Their horses were..rendered almost frantic by the stin: 
of the “prairie flies. 1886 A, Wincnat. Walks Geol. Field 
280 The “prairie-formation is a stratified formation of fine 
clay, sand, and alluvial matter, 1807 P. Gass ¥ral, 126 
Our hunters killed 5 “prairie fowls. 1893 Newton Dicé. 
Birds 4 Sometimes they [air-sacs] form large inflatable sacs 
on the throat, as, for instance, in the Prairie-fowls, 1888 
Taumaut, Names Birds 4 Branta canadensis hutchinsii, 
..In..North Carolina, Marsh Goose, and_on the coast of 
Texas, *Prairie Goose. 1812 Connecticut Courant 24 Nov. 
2/3 in consequence of the Indians setting the “prairie grass 
on fire. 1890‘R. Botpzewooo’ Col, Reformer (1891) 267 
The prairie-grass of America. 1861 G. F. Berxe.ey Sfortsm. 
IV, Prairies xi, 185 Of these beautiful hirds of game the 
“prairie grouse is the largest. 1856 Bavant Prairies x 
The *prairie-hawk that, poised on high, Flaps his broa 
wings, yet moves not. 1808 Pike Sources Afississ, 11.(x810) 
App. 4 The..river is bounded here in a narrow bed of 
“prairie hills, 1844G. A. McCauu Left. /r. Frontiers (1868) 
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418 The abrupt “prairie knolls,,.seem in the distance to 
elevate their rocky summits. 1807 P. Gass Mains ‘There 
is handsome “prairie land on the south. 1837 Ht. Mar- 
TINEA Soc. Anter, II, 21 The green, *prairie-like, Canada 
shore. 1835 C. F. Horrman Winter in West 1, 264, 1 was 
contented to wrap myself as closely as possible in my 
huffalo robe, and join him in a game of *prairie loo... The 
game consists merely in betting upon the number of wild 
animals seen by either party, towards the side of the vehicle 
on which be is, 1883 Chambers’ Encycl, VII. 737/21 Prairie 
dog..about the size of a squirrel or large rat...A more 
correct name would be Barking Marmot, or *Prairie Mar- 
mot. 1808 Pixe Sources Mississ. 3t Canght a curions little 
animal on the prairie, which my Frenchman termed a 
“prairie mole. 1886 Cassel('s Encyct, Dict., * Prairie-oyster. 
1907 Daily Chron. 4 Feb. 4/7 A wistful pet name for an 
egg, duly seasoned and to be swallowed whole—the ‘ prairie 
oyster’. 1874 Coves Birds N. IV. 503 In most parts of the 
West, between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
this Tattler, commonly known as the ‘*Prairie Pigeon’, 
is exceedingly abundant. 1875 Knicut Dict, ATech. pea? 
*Prairic-Jlow, a large plow supported in front on wheels, 
and adapted to pare and overturn a very broad but shallow 
furrow-slice. 1888 Taumaur, Names Birds 173 Bartramia 
longicauda...In Southern Wisconsin,..in 1851 this bird .. 
was known as the *Prairie Plover, and also as the Prairie 
Snipe. 1853 Barrp & Giaaan Catal. NV. Amer. Reptiles. 14 
Crotalophorus tergeminus .." Prairie Rattlesnake, Massa- 
sanga. 1884 Knicut Dict, Alech. Suppt.,"Prairie Renovator, 
an implement with tearing harrow teeth, drawn over the 
surface of grass land to loosen the roots and the soil,..and 
break up the matted ‘vegetation, 1895 M. Davitr in 
Westm. Gar. 25 Mar. 3/3 The annual value of such land, 
in its original or pre-reclaimed condition, would be its 
‘*prairie rent’. 1862 Riptey & Daxa Amer. Cycl. XIV. 
x80/r The climbing rose (X. set/gera)..sending up shoots 
xo to 20 feet high in a season; from it have originated 
numerous beautiful double-flowered varieties known in gar- 
dens as “prairie roses. 1888 Century Mag. Mar. 662/2 The 
carpet of prairie roses, wbose short stalks lift the beautiful 
blossoms but a few inches from the ground. 185: Mayne 
Reiw Scadp Hunt. iti, To see the long caravan of waggons, 
the ‘*prairie ships’, deployed over the plain. 1808 Pikz 
Sources Mississ. . (1810) 155 We.. killed some *prairie 
squirrels, or wishtonwishes [cf. quot. 1808 in Paarir-poc]. 
1860 Baatiett Dict. Amer. s.v., Sperniophilus, with great 
propriety called ‘ Prairie-Squirrels ‘', for their true home ison 
the prairie, 1868 Rep. U.S. Comm, Agric. 127 Permittin, 
the unparalleled soil of our “prairie States to grow less an 
less productive. 1814 BrackeNnRipcr Fri. in Views Louie 
siana 249 The “prairie turnip is a root very common in the 
prairies, with something of the taste of turnip, but more 
dry. r8sr Mayne Reto Scalp Hunt, xxxv, A life spent 
beneath the blue heaven of the *prairie-uplands and the 
mountain ‘parks’, 1884 Contem~. Rev. Feh, 185 The... 
doctrine of ‘*prairie value’, which has heen held up to the 
Irish peasantry as the standard by which rent ought to be 
measured. 1893 Ln. Rosrerry in Daily News 2 Mar. 6/2 
We took our Colonies at prairie value, and have made them 
what they are. 1898 Adléutt’s Syst, Aled. V.825 Refusing 
to go beyond the hare etymology—‘the prairie value ‘—of 
the name. 1868 Wooo //ames without H, xiii. 248 Another 
pensile species is the *Prairie Warbler (Sylvia minuta). 
1874 Coves Birds N, il’, 63 Dendraca discolor... Prairie 
Warbler. 1807 P. Gass Fruit, 40 One of our men caughta 
beaver, and killed a “prairie wolf, 1858 E. J. Lewis in 
Youatt Dog i, 18 The Canis Lalrans, or prairie wolf, 
who whines and barks in a manner so similar to the smaller 
varieties of dogs. ee 

Vence Prai‘ried @., containing or characterized 
by prairies; Pradiriedom, the prairie region. 

1848 (¢it/e) Prairiedom: Rambles and Scrambles in Texas 
or New Estrémadura. 1849 Wiittier Our State i, The 
South land boasts its teeming cane, The prairied West its 
heavy grain. 1851 Mayne Rzip Scalé Hunt. vi, Ganta Fe) 
The metropolis of all prairiedom. 4 

Prai‘rie-chi‘cken. The Pinnated Grouse, 
Cupidonia or Tympanuchus cupido, a gallinaceous 
bird of N. America, Also applied (in regions where 
the foregoing does not occur) to the Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Pediacetes phasianellus or P, columbianus, 

18st Mayne Reto Scalp Hunt. ii, A dinner at the 
Planters’, with its venison steaks, its buffalo tongues, its 
‘prairie chicken’, 1863 Dicey Federal St, I. 144 Dun- 
coloured prairie chickens whirring through the heather as 
we drove along. 1893 li’estu. Gaz. 1 Apr. 6/1 The prairie 
chickens (sharp-tailed grouse) meet every morning at grey 
dawn in companies of from six to twenty, 

Prai‘rie-dog. A N. American rodent animal, 


genus Cynomys, of the squirrel family; spec. C. Zu- 


| dovictanus, the Louisiana Marmot, a thickset short- 


tailed animal about a foot in length, and having 
a cry like the bark of a dog; large numbers of 
these animals live together in burrows, forming 
a ‘village’ or ‘town’, 

1807 P. Gass Jrni. 37 On their return [they] killed a 
prairie dog, in size about that of the smallest of domestic 
dogs. 1808 Pixs Sources Afississ. 1, (1810) 156 aote, The 
Wishtonwish of the Indians, prairie dogs of some travellers ; 
or squirrels as I should be inclined to denominate them; 
reside on the prairies of Louisiana in towns or villages. 
3851 Mayne Reto Scalé Hunt. iv, We struck through a 
village of ‘prairie dogs’. 1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 
301 Early in the afternoon we entered a prairie-dog town. 

Prairie-he’n. = PRainig-cHICKEN. 

180s Pixs Sources Mississ. (1810) 44 Killed nothing but 
five prairie hens, which afforded us this day’s subsistence. 
1841 Catuin WV. Amer, Pid. (1844) V1. xxxiii. 16 The Prairie 
Hen is..very much like the English grouse, or heath hen, 
both in size, colour, and in habits, 1888 Tromevit Vames 
Birds 135 note, There is still another pinnated-grouse 
variety, found in the Southwest, and known in the books 
as Tympanuchus pallidicinctus, also as Texas Prairie Hen, 
Lesser Prairie Hen, and Pale Pinnated Grouse. 

Prai‘rie schoo‘ner. U.S. A fanciful name 


for the large covered wagons used by emigrants in 


PRAISE. 


crossing the N. American plains, before the con- 
struction of railways. Cf. prairie ship (Prairie b). 

1858 New York Tribune 7 June 5/6 In our streets 
(Lawrence, Kansas] may be seen large covered wagons, 
alias ‘prairie schoaners’...These wagons are generally 
drawn by oxen, otherwise by mules. 1882 Harper's Mag. 
Dec, 5/1 The prairie schooner, or large lumbering freight 
wagon,.. looms up in the distance. 

Prairillon (preri‘lyen). Now rave. [dim. of 
prairie, prob. of American Freuch origin: cf. F. 
goupillon, vermilion, etc.) A small prairie. 

a1860 Scenes i seay'd Mts, 192 (Bartlett) Interspersed 
among the hills are frequent openings and prairillons of 
rich soil and Inxuriant vegetation. 1872 Scne.x De Vere 
Americanisms ii, 100 The gratrilion, or little prairie, is 
fast disappearing from our idiom. 


Prais, obs. Sc. form of Press sé, 
Praisable (prézib’l), a. Now rare. Also 7~ 
9 praiseable. [f. PRAISE v.+-ABLE.}] Deserving 


of praise; praiseworthy, landable, commendable. 

13.. Minor Poems fv. Vernon MS. xlix. 314 In good tyme 
he was boren, I-wis, Pat preisable is and not preised is. 1382 
Wveuir Lev, xix. 24 The ferthe forsothe jeer al the fruyt of 
hem shal be halowid and preysable [1388 preiseful; Vardg. 
landabilis] tothe Lord. 1388 — 2 Tim. ii. 15 Bisili kepe to 
3yue thi silf a preued preisable werkman to God. @ 1400 
Le Deum in Prymer (1891) 22 The preysable nowmbre of 
prone [Z. prophetarum laudabilis numerus}]. 1509 

isner Fun, Sern on Ctess of Richmond Wks. (876) 
2g She had in maner all that was praysable in a woman, 
eyther in soule or in pods 1602 Seca Hon. Aftl. & Civ. i. 
xviii. 91 ‘To encourage these Gentlemen in so praiseable an 
enterprise. 17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit, Ml. 424 Laudable 
or Praisahle Subsistency or Co-originating Resultancy. 
_ Review of Rev. 14 Nov. 517/2 This simple and praise- 
able quality of work. 

Hence Prai‘sableness; Prai‘sably adv, 

157 Cuexe in T. Wohy tr, Castiglione's Courtyer ad fin., 
Then doth our tung naturallie and praisablie viter her 
meaning. 1648-60 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Lofwaerdigheydt, 
praiseablenesse, or Laudablenesse. 1733 Oxf Lat. Gram, 
To Rdr, Avb, No word..to be so hard..as the Scholar 
shall not be able praisably to enter into the forming thereof. 

Praisant, obs. Sc. f. PRESENT 54.2 

Praise (préiz), sd. Forms: 5 preyse, 6-7 
prayse, 6- praise, (6 prease, prayes, Sc. prais, 
prayis(s,6-7 prase). [f. Praiszz. Not known 
till after 1400, and not common till after 1500. 
Absent from Wright-Wiilcker’s Vocabs., Promp. 
Parv., and Catholicon, See also Pres sé.] 

1, The action or fact of praising; the expression 
in specch of estimation or honour; commendation 
of the worth or excellence of a person or thing ; 
enlogy; laud, laudation. 

©1430 Lyps. Atin, Poems (Percy) 3 This citee with lawde, 
preyse, and glorye, For joy moustered lyke the sone beme. 
1526 TinoaLe YoAn xii. 43 For they loved the prayse that is 
geven off men, more then the prayse, that commeth of god. 
1584-9 Songs & Ball. (1860) 5, I wyll not paynt to purchace 
prayes. 1562 Winget Ceri. Tractatis i. (S.T.S.) lL 4 
Albeit the time be schort, sumthing of jour prais man 
we speik. a1s86 Montcomrate Afise. Poems |, 35 Or had 
this nymphe bene in these dayis.. Venus had not obtenit sic 
prayis, 1892 Kyo Sol, 4 Pers. mi. i. 2g These praises.. 
makes me wish that I had beene at Rhodes. 163 
Donne Poems (1650) 95 He gave no prase, To any but 
my Lord of Essex dayes. 1651 Hoaags Leviath, 1. vi. 30 
The forme of Speech whereby men signifie their opinion 
of the Goodnesse of any thing, is Praise. 1742 YounG 
Night Th. vu. 420 Praise is the salt that seasons right to 
man, And whets his appetite for moral good, 1858 Faoupr 
flist, Feng, WV. xviii. 64 At the end of the conversation the 
king dismissed him with emphatic praise. Zod, Those 
who have seen the work are loud in their praises of it. 

b. Viewed ns a condition or quality of the 


receiver: The fact or condition of being praised. 

1533 St. Pagers Hen. VEIT, VII. 463 Some good meane 
founden..to the noo litle prease and profet of boothe (King 
and Pope}. 1535 Coverpate Ecclus, xliv. 13 For their sakes 
shal their chiltren & sede contynue for euer, & their prayse 
[L. gloria eorumt] shal never be put downe. _16x0 Hotaxo 
Camden's Brit, (1637) 632 For he the praises farre surmounts 
of his Progenitours. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) 11). 
564 Reflecting still the same Honour, and Praise, and Glory 
upon it. 1849 Macavray éfist. Eng. ii. |. 180 The praise 
of politeness and vivacity could now scarcely be obtained 
except by some violation of decorum, 

2. The expression of admiration and ascribing of 
glory, as an act of worship ; Aerce, as this is chiefly 
done in song, the musical part of worship. 

314.. in Tundale’s Vision (1843) 127 Glorye and preyse 
laude and hye honoure O blisfull quene be gevon unto the. 
1593 Saks. 3 dfen. VJ, w. vi. 44, 1 my selfe will lead_a 
prinate Life, And in deuotion spend my latter dayes, To 
sinnes rebuke, and my Creators prayse. 1697 DRYDEN 
Virg. Georg, 1. 543 ‘To Bacchus therefore let us tune our 
Lays, And in our Mother Tongue resound his Praise. 1750 
Gaay Elegy x, The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
1776 Br. Hoaxz Commi. on Ps, xxxiti, 2 Music. .is of eminent 
use in setting forth the praises of God. 184: Lane Arab. 
Nts. VW. 114 King rejoiced at his words, and said, 
Praise be to God, 1866 Newman Ayan, Praise to the 
Holiest in the height, And in the depth be praise. 1866 
Direct. Angl, (ed. 3) 258 Praise of the Office. ‘That portion 
of Matins and Even Song from the G/orfa inclusive to the 
Credo exclusive. 1892 Br. Tarsor Seri. (1896) 76 Praise, 


like every real part of true religion, fits on to human 
nature... y fulfilling, I think, two great human instincts. 
They are the instinct of admiration and the instinct of love, 


3. transf, That for which a person or thing is, oF 
deserves to be, praised; praiseworthiness; merit, 
value, virtue. arch. 


PRAISE. 


1§26 Pilyr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 32 All this processe we 
haue tude to shewe the Prayse & dignite of grace. 1589 
Purtenuam Aug. Posie itt, i. (Arb.) 150 The chief prayse 
and cunning of our Poet is in the discreet vsing of tis 
figures, 1596 Sitaus, Merch, V. ¥.1, 108 How many things 
by season, season'd are To their right praise, and true per- 
fection, 1781 Cowrer Retirement 23, A restless crowd,.. 
Whose highest praise is that they live in vain. 188 R: 
Brioces Aros & &syche June xix, When she should bans 
a boy To be her growing atay and godlike praise, 

+b. An object or subject of praise. (Sometimes, 
esp. Se. collog., put Instead of the divine name.) Oés. 

3538 Coverpaty Deut, x. at Ile is thy prayse, & thy God. 
@ 1724 Gaberlunzienany, She dancid her lane, cry'd, Praise 
be blest! I have ludg'd a leil poor man, 1738 Gaav 
Propertius i, 104 Of all our youth the Ambition and the 
Praise | 178 Cattanper due. Scot. Poems 485 nots, Praiie 
be blest, God be praised. This is a common form still in 
Scotland with such as, from reverence, decline to use the 
sacred namie. 2787 Skinner Poet. Efist, to Burns xii, But 
thanks to Praise, ye're i* your prime. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as praise-folk, -giver, 
~prater, -song, -trap; (in sense 2) praise-book, 
~house, -mecting, -offering, -porlion, -times prat'se- 
begging, -deserving, -giving, -winning, etc., adjs. ; 
praise-way adv., in the wy, or direction of praise. 

1899 West. Gas. 6 May 3/1 Giving to people who may 
use the Church Hymnary a guide..to use that *Praise 
Book with great interest and appreciation. a 1450 Journ, 
Fottenham 2:5 (Ritson) The *“prayse-folk, that hur led 
Wer of the torniment, 1565 Haroinc in Jewel Def. Apol. 
(:6t1) 242 It is *praisgiuing to God, and prayin; 
people, for Kings, for the rest. 1 Tag. ication 
Ariny Life 20 The little ofd church or ‘*praise-house *, 
a1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 1. 255 Soon as * Praise- 
offerings at the Throne I pay. 1610 Hottano Canden's 
Brit, wt. 143 If they bestow not upon one of these "Praise- 
Praters the best garments eee have. 1886 Corsgtr Fall 
of Asgard Ii, 184 He madea little *praise-song about him. 
1537 énjunct. by Bp. of Worester in Abingdon Antiq. 
Worcester (1717) 162 That in *prase tyme no.. body be 
browgth into the Church, but be browgth into the Church. 
yard. 2747 Rictaguson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxi, 219 Such 
ges Bad +» Such contemptible *praise- 
traps! 1658 Guenaue CAr. fs Arm. verse 16. XVill, (1669) 
ae. Tt was faith that tuned his spirit, and set his 
affections *praise-way, 

Praise (pré!z). v. Forms: 3-6 preise, 3-7 
preyse, 4-7 prayae, 4- praiae, (4 preyze, 
praisse, 4-6 prais, 5 preyase, 5-6 prese, prays, 
prasa, 6 prayes, preaae, preese, Sc. preisa, 
8 (In sense 1) praze). [a. OFT. preisier ( preis- 
ant) to price, valne, prize, praise:—late L. precé-dre, 
earlier preti-dre (Cassiodorus ¢ 550) to price, 
value, prize, f. preti-um price. At an early date 
in Parisian F., and afterwards also in Norman, 

Preiser was levelied (ander the yowel of the pres., 
prise from prieise) to prisier, mod. F. priser, which 
was also taken into Eng. in the r4th c, as prese(n, 
mod. Prize, and here took the place of the earlier 
form in the more literal senses associated with 
the sb. pris, price; leaving to praise the most 
tropical sense = Lat, /audare, OE. herian, A little 
later the sb. Araise began to be formed from the vb. 
in this restricted sense = Lat. faus; so that from 
the 15th c. we have grise, prize vb. beside pris, 
Price sb., and praise sb. beside praise vb.J 

1. trans. To set a price or value upon; to 
value, appraise. Os. or deal, (The late retention 
of this sense was probably owing to its being 
treated as an aphetic form of apfraése.) 

[2293 Bartton 1. vi § 2 Ses chateus preyseez et deliverez a 
les villez.) 23.. £.£. Adlit. P, B, 246 Pon praysed me & 
my place ful poner & ful gnede. Le nou P, Pl. A.v. 

4 ie weore chapmen I-chose pe chaffare to preise, 138 
Wyeutr date, xxvii. 9 Thritty platis of syluer, the pris [1388 
Prijs}of aman rey whom thei eyatlen [1388 preiseden} 
of the sonys of Yrael. 14.. in Mast Colt. Citizen London 
(Camden) 167 The whyche chalis. .was praysyd at xxx. Mt 
marke. rgsx Bury Wills (Camden) 22 Praisid at vli 
x mylch kene. 1530 Patsor. 6654/1, I prayse a thynge, t 
esteme of what value it is, sz aprite. 1880-5: in Willis & 
aa, Cambridge (1886) 11.561 MF ied and James Gold- 
smyth for yer paynes in prasyng y@ churches stuffe iij?, 1584 
in tofhA Res, Wise. MSS, Comm. App. v. 415 The ae silver 
Platte. .10 be preasid as abowe wryttin. 1556 /#v. in French 
Shaks. Geneat, (1869) 472, 52 shepe presid att vijli, 1653 

‘ AN tt. Pinto’s 7 rav, xxi. 74 An inventory was taken 
--and alt ie d at an bundred and thirty thousand 
Taels, 1783 Earne Collect, (O.H.S.) IV. 252 His own 
Picture..brought to London to be prazed. 1886 Ecwoarny 
Ww, Somerset Word-bh., Praise, to appraise; to value, 

2. To attach value to; to value, esteem; to 
Puize. Obs. 

13.. Cursor Mf. 246 Ce Selden was for ani chance 
Praised Inglis tong in france. ©1330 Arth. & Merl. 5348 
Wawain was the better ays Therefore y-praised, parmafay, 
1402 Mol, Poems (Rolls) If. 46 akke, thi lewid prophecie I 
Preise not at a ce. € 3430 Piler. Lyf Manhode i). cxxxiii. 
(1869) 228 Ne hire wittes j Preyse not at a budde, 148% 
Caxton Alyrr. s, xiii. 40 T' ey preysed nothing the thinges 
that were erthely. csc Melnstxe 285 Nother thon nor 
thy god I preyse not a totyn dogge. 1567 Safir. Poems 
Reform. iv.19 Sum tyme in mynde sho praisit me sa hycht, 
Leifand all vther. 

Ti. 3. To tell, proclaim, or commend the worth, 
excellence, or merits of; to express warm approba- 
tion of, speak highly of; to land, extol. (The 
leading current sense.) 

@ 1228 Aucr. X. 64 Ne he ne cunne ou nouder blamen ne 


for the | 


| Praise in departing. a 16: 


| Which, if so 


1227 


preisen, ¢ 1290 S. Eny. Leg. 1. 43/331 pea alle men... 
Mest ich preisie be. a 1300 Cursor Jl/. 3577 He praises al 
thing pat es gon O present thing he praisses non. 1 87 
Taevisa Migden (Rolls) 11, atg fle is i-preyned iwZ 
taudatur} for » parfite techere of Philosofie. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of ‘Esop w. vii, Men preysen somtyme that that 
shold be blamed. 113 More Hick. FF? (2641) 219 They 
extolled and praysed him farre above the Starres, 1650 RK. 
Starvitox Strada’s Low C. Warres 1x. 32 The Subjects... 
Praised him to the skies. 2784 Cowrer Jask it, 702 What 
we admire we praise, and when we praise, Advance it into 
notice. 187§ Jowerr ato V. 151 The rewards of wicked 
men are often praised by poets and approved by the world. 
b. In proverbial phrases. 

1598 Marston Pygnaé. 1, Who now so long hath prays'd 
the Choughs white bill That he hath left her ne'er a flyin 
quill. 1599 Porter Angry Wor, A bingd. Livb, She doth 
but praise your lucke at parting, 16:0 Suaxs. Tenp. ur. 
il. 38 4é. A kind Of excellent dumbe discourse. Pro. 


Wks. (1857) 304 Praise day at night, and life at the end. 
fbid. 317 tse a hill, but keep below. Praise the sea, but 
keep on land. 
t ©. ‘To bring praise or commendation to. rare. 
2648 Borie Seraph, Love xiv. (1660) 87 As Shadows judi- 
ciously plac’d, do no less praise the Painter, than do the 
jivelier and brighter Colours. 1649 Br. ReyNotps Serv. 


| 4fosca i. 24 Men shoot bullets against armour of proof, not 


to hurt it, but to praise it, . 
| _ d. The dat. infin. fo praise (also + ¢o praising 
for praisen) used predicatively: To be praised, de- 
serving praise. Cf, BLawE v. 6. Now rare or Ods. 
1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1320 Pe prinse he sede ober king 
nis to preisi no3zt. 13... E &, Allit. P. A. 301, Vhalde pat 
Jueler lyttel to prayse. 1 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rv. 
ii, (Tottem. MS.), Also yf be heed is to gret it is not to 
+ preysynge [ed 1535 it is not to prayse; L. er/ ilaudabile), 
€1460 Ros La Belle Dame 631 Suche as wil say.. That sted- 
fast trouthe is nothing for to prays. 1827 Blackw, A/ay, 
nate 783 Yet we ghoatd have been to blame, if Shakspeare 


¢ to praise, ; 

4. Te extol the glorious attributes of (God, or 
a deity), especially, to sing the praises of; to 
glorify, magnify, laud. 

41300 Cursor M, 18309 *Lauerd,’ he said, 'isal fe prais, 
For bou [has] tan me to pi pais.’ 2398 ‘Trevisa Barth. 
De P. ROW, xviii. (2498) citj/t An angell..cessith neuer to 
worshypand prayse god. 1426 AUnELAY Pots (Percy Soc.) 
18 Mi pepyl praysy me with here lyppus, here hertis hen 
far away (cf. Isa, xxix. 13]. 1535 CoveRUALE 2’, Ixvii. 5 
Let the people prayse the fo God) let all people pe se the, 
1693 Ken Doxology, Praise God from whom all b essings 
flow. 1697 Drypen HMirg. Georg. 1. 481 On Ceres let him 
call, and Ceres praise. “7id. 11. 535 In jolly Hymns they 
praise the God of Wine, 1884 F. M. Crawroro Row. 
Singer 1, i. 8' The saints be praised’, thought I. 

lience Praised f//, a. 

14.. Siege Ferus. 99 Preved for a prophele brow praysed 

ne 85a Hutoet, Praysed or valued, cstimatus, 1650 
Trave Comm, Deut. x.a1 He is thy praise) Thy praised 
oae, Psat. 18, 3. or, thy praise-worthy one. 

Praisefal (pré'-zfiil), 2. [f. Praise v. or sb, + 
FUL. (With sense 1, cf. the earlier worshipful.)) 

t1. Deserving of praise or hononr; praiseworthy, 


laudable. Obs. 

338a Wycuir Dan, iii, 54 Blessid art thou in the trone of 
thi rewme, and aboue preyseful [Vude. glace Seas 1388 
preisable], ¢ 1480 Mirour Saluacionn 4037 Whare fore a 
praisefulle womman oure lady prefigurid. 1586 Ferne 
Blas. Centric 25 Mooued certainlye, by the praisefull deedes 
of their kinsemen. 1 Drayton /feroic. Ep. iv. 12 
raysefull in the meanest Men, In pow'rfull 
Kings how glorious is it then? 1766 G. CANNING Andi. 
Lucretius wt. 161 No narrow preference for their native 
soil Restrains these heroes in their praiseful toil. 8:8 
Lama Poems, Salome, The ruthless deed That did thy 
praiseful dance succeed. Set 4 ae 2 

2. Fall of or abounding in praise ; giving praise; 


eulogistic, landatory. 


1613-36 W. Browne Brit, Past. u. ii, All praisefull tongues 
doe waite u that name. 3642 Witnea (¢it/2) Malelviah 
or, Britans Second Remembrancer. .in praisefull and Poeni- 
tentialt Hymns. 1747 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) I. ix. 56 
He speaks kind an — things of me, 1776 Micxte 
tr. Lusiad 8 Had other wars my Praiseful ues employ‘d. 
1891 Blackw, Mag. CL. 694 Strains of praiseful lore. 

Hence Prai'sefully a/v., Prai-sefulneas, 

1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) V. iv. 37 She must have 
-eheard your uncle speak praisefully of a man he is said to 
be so intimate with. 2867 Baitey Univ. Hynin 5 Holy, and 
with true praisefulness inspired, 1899 Cueyne Chr. Use of 
Psalms i. 29 Except in a general 


spirit of praisefulness, we 
cannot accompany the mass of our congregation in its jubi- 
lant singing. 

Praiseless (pré!-zlés),a. [f. Praisesd. + -LESS.J 
Withont praise or honour; unpraised; undeserving 


of praise. 

558 Puarr cEncid, v. Mivb, His — 2 [sine 
Aonore ratent| Sergestus brought 3597 Bacon £s5., Coulers 
Gd. & Evil ix. (Arb.) 151 Actions of great felicitie may drawe 
wonder, but prayselesse. 2633 Lirncow 'rav. 11. 73 Death 
>smatching the Scepter, with the Spade, and the crowned 
Prince with the praislesse Peasant. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLV. 570 Their life is arbitrary, blameless, and praiseless, 


tPraisement. Oés. [i. Praise v, +-MENT. 
Cf. aptraisement.) Estimation of value, valnation, 


appraisement. 

3497 Naval Acc. Hen. VEE (1896) 141 Amonntyng in value 
Aftyr the praysement of the same tocuxxvijll, aggre Fanvan 
Will in Chrom. (1811) Pref. 7 Before the raysement..of 
my foresaid moveables. 1638 Sanoerson Seo (2657) II. 
vil, 143 It is beyond his. .skilt, to give an exact renee 
of it. x & Cranes in D. King Vale-Royall tv. 26 If 
no man will buy it, the four men are to take it by Praisment. 


G, Herarat Jaculs Pridentun | 


| 


PRAISING. 


Praiser (préiza1). Also 5-6 praysour. [a. 
AF, prei-, praisour = OF. *preiseor, ¥. briseur ; 
f. preisicr, priser, PRAISE U.2 sce -ER 1) 

tl. One who appraises ; a valuer, appraiser. Ods. 

1491 Will of Stokes (Somerset Ho.), The Bisshopes 
| 3529 Act 21 Hen. Vill, c. 5 $2 Their te esters, 
seribes, praisers, sommoners, apparatours. rg4qin Vicary's 
Anat, (1888) App. iii 160 Rychard Ferres. . fur to be one of 
the Comen preysers in this Cytye. 1624 in Picton L’pool 
Munie. Ree, (1883) L219 Oxe money..to be assessed by the 
foure Marchant praysers. 1 o7 E. Cuamaearayne Pres, 
St. Eng. ww (ed. 22) 205 The Chancellor of the Exchequer... 
hath the Gift of the two Praisers of the Court. 

2. One who praises, commends, or extols; a 


ealogtst. 

3382 Wretir Prov. xxvii. 21 So is preued a man in the 
mouth of preiscris 11388 preyseris). 3386 Cnaucea Melis, 
» a1 The sweete wordes of flaterynge preiseres, 14§0-1530 
Afyrr, our Ladye 18 Here cometh ibe Prayser that endyted 
the songe. 1593 G, Harvey Leftcr-h. (rane) 39 T have 

ne a praiser of none save phisicians. r6z0 FE. Birount 
flore Subs. 472 Let your owne canscience be your owne 
prayser. 31742 Ricnaroson Pamela IIT. 245 Lady Davers 
was one of the kind Praisers. 1863 W. W. etear Roba di 
R.A. vii, 175 The Past never wanta for praisers and 
apologists, . 

b. One who offers praise to God or a deity; 
a worshipper, 
_ 1610 Witter Hexraptla Dan. 170 They nre_praisers of 
images. ws J. Brown Chr. Jrnd. (1814) 163 The loudest 


Praiser of 

Hence Prat‘seress, a female praiser. rare—', 

1611 Coren, Louereste, a Praiseresse, commenderesse. 

t Prai-seworth, a. Oés. rare. [f. Praise sé, 
+ Wortu a.) = PRaisewourny, 

tsor R. W. Tancred & Gismunda w. iv. F iij, This is 
praise-worth, not todo what you may. 1610 Hontano Cam- 
den's Brit. 1, 290 Elizabeth... whose praise-worth vertues if 
tn_verse { now should take in hand, 

Prai‘seworthily, adv. [f. Praisewourny 
+-L¥2.) In a praiseworthy manner; laudably, 


commendably. 

1s7o T. Witson Demosthenes Pref. 2» j, To make an 
ee man telle his tale praiseworthily. 1596 SPENSER 
F.Q. v. xii. 31 All That ever she sees doen revs wouhly, 
31887 Browninc Paricyings, D. Bartoli xv, Many a legend 
-.Do you praiseworthily authenticate. 


Praiseworthiness. [[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being praiseworthy; landableness. 

a 1586 Sioney Arcadia (1622) 405 Quite contrary to the 
Others praise-worthinesse. 1649 Roserts Claws Bibl, 276 
The Praise-worthinesse of God. 1747 Ricnaroson Clarissa 
(18:1) If, xi 66 Where, asks she,..ts the praise-worthiness 
of obedience, if it be only paid in instances where we given 
nothing? 1879 G. Mexgoitn “gotst xvi, His logical cool- 
ness of expostulation .. unheroi¢ in Proportion to its praise. 
worthiness, 

+ Prai‘seworthly, adv. Ovs. (f£ Psatse- 
Worth + -Ly2, The examples may belong to 


| Praiseworthily: but cf. dearworthly.| = Praise- 


WORTHILY. 

1555 W. Watagsan Fardle Factions 310 The menne whiche 
raise worthely canne obeie shal also haue knoweledge 
foe praise worthely to rule, 21568 AscHam Seholent, 
129 Some men..haue put to their helping handes, to this 
worke..and P. Victorius most praise-worthelie of all. 


Praiseworthy (pré'zjwiudi), a. [f. Praise 
56.+ WortHy a. Formerly hyphened or treated 
as two words: cf. b] Worthy or deserving of 
praise ; landable, commendable. 

1538 Starkey Zugland 1, ii. 43 (He is) much more Lia ea 
worthy, then he wych for fere and dred kepyth hymselfe in 
the hauen styl. 256: T. Norton Calvin's Fast. 1, ii. (1634) 
119 Shall we thinke anyrhing Praise-worthy or excellent, 
which we do not acknowledge to cone of God? 1610 
Howtann Camden's Brit. (1637) 489 That right good and 
praise-worthy man. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xvii. (1700) 167 
All Men are so far free as to be praise-worthy or blame- 
worthy for the Good or Evil that they do. 1732 Law 
Serious C. ii, (ed. 2) 21 He does not ask what is allow. 
able.., but what is cammendable and praise-worthy. 1865 
Swinavana Afalanta ars Gods, found because of thee 
adorable And for thy sake praiseworthiest from all men, 

tb. Analylically, as great praise worthy, 


worthy of great praise. Ods. ; 

[2556 Aurelio § Frad. (2608) Ciij, The whiche. maketh 
you of so great prayse worthye.] 1570 Foxe 4.4 AL, (ed. 2) 
178/2 Smal prayse worthy was it in them to kepe it. 1586 
J. Hookea Hist. fret. in Hotinshed 1. 52/1 Great Praise- 
worthie was he that gaue the first aduenture. 


Sipatine (prét-zin), vd/. sé. [f. Pratse v. + 
-ixo1,] The action of the verb Praise. +a. 


Valning, valuation, appraising. Oés. 

1399 Laxct. Rick. Redeles 1. 17 Be tallage of youre lownes 
without any werre,..By preysinge of polaxis pat oe 
hadde. 1524 Churchzvu. Acc. St. Giles, tading 23 Paid for 
praysyng of certayn stuff at the court. .viij#. 1590 Swin- 
aurne Yestaments 227 The registring, sealing, writing, 
praising, making of innentaries. ‘ ; 

b. Commending, commendation; the offering 


of praise to God. Also in f/. 

et R. Baunxe Caron. Wace (Rolls) t3401 Grete 
preysynge he [Arthur] made, His inen to bolde, peir hertes 
to glade. ¢ 138 Wyceuir Sern. Sel. Wks.. I. 379 A lit 
storie is told in presing of our Ladi. 1388 — from, x. 7 
The mynde of the riztwise [shall be] with preisingis. 1496 
Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xi. 43/1 Theyr Pater noster, 
& theyr Aue maria, aud other prayers and praysynges. 
186: ‘IT. Norton Calvin's Fust. ty. xvii, (1634) 71x Under 
the other kinde of sacrifice. .are contained all..our prayers, 
praisings, giving of thankes. a@19726 se (2744) 

eae 


PRAISING. 


VIII. i. 13, Hence-the very word, by which we express the 
praising of one, is to extol bim; that is, to lift him up. 


+e. ‘The fact of being held worthy of praise; 
transf. that which is so held. Ods. 


€1330 R. Baunse Chron. (1810) 311 At conseil & at nede 
he [Arthur] was a skilfulle kyng, So curteis of non men 
rede, ne prince of mure praysing Was non in Cristendam. 
1386 Cuaucer Pars. vA ® 875 The thridde manere of 
chastitee is virginitee..she is the preisynge of this world. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Aosop w. iv, Thy..beante is fayrer.. 
and uf gretter preysynge than the songe of the nyghtyngale. 


Praising, #//. a. [f. Praise v, + -1ne 2] 
‘That praises or expresses praise; laudatory. 

1302 Wyciie /sa. xxxv. 2 Buriownynge it shal burionne, 
and fal out iojen, iozeful and preising. a 1586 Stoney Ps. 
v. v, They ever shall send Thee their praysing voyce. 1745 
Scot, Paraphr. xxiv.i, Ye Heavens, send forth your praising 
Song. Sigdes : 

Hence Prai'singly azv., in a praising or laudatory 


manner ; with praise. 

1842 G.S. Fasee Prov. Lett. (1844) 11.117 As that Father 
praisingly reminds them, 1889 G. Gissinc Wether World 
III. xiti, a89 Miss Lanty..did not speak of her too 
praisingly. 

+Praisure. Obs. rare". [f. Praise v. 1+ 
-URE.J] Valuation, appraisement, apretal 

t6zee F. Marxuam &&. War u. iv. 55 The Clerk of the 
Band shall administer vpon his goods,.. making a true 
Inuentorie or praysure thereof. 


Prakrit (pri‘krit). Also 8-9 Préerit, 9 Pra-, 
Pracrita, Pr&-, Pra-, Prékrit. [ad.Skr. prakria 
natural, unrefined, vulgar: opposed to sazskrta 
prepared, refined, polished (Sanskrit).] A general 
name for those popular languages or dialects of 
Northern and Central India which existed along- 


side of or grew out of Sanskrit. 

Applied primarily to the ancient vernacular dialects, the 
earliest traces of which go back to ¢ 500 B.c.3 then to the 
medizval Prakrits which succeeded these; and sometimes 
tothe madern languages Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, etc, Pali 
is a form of primary Prakrit. 

1986 Asiatic Miscellany 1. 502 Four unconnected Stanzas, 
in the Pracrit Language, which was anciently vernacular in 
India. 1789 Sir W. Jones tr. Sacontaéé Pref., Wks. 17 
VI. 206 The men of rank aad learning are represente 
speaking pure Sanscrit, and the women Prdcrit, which is 
little more thaa the language of the Brdhmeas melted down 
hy a delicate articulation to the softness of Italian. 1801 
Coresrookn Sanscrit 4 Pracrit in Asiatie Res. VM. 199 
The Gods, &c. speak Sanscrtta ; benevolent genii, Prdertta; 
wicked demons, Pafsdécht; and mea of low tribes aad the 
rest, Mdgatht. [bid. 200 Précrit, consisting of provincial 
dialects, which are less refined, and have a more imperfect 
grammar, 1837 C. P. Brown Sanserit Pros. 19 The Pra- 
crita metres do not fall within the scope of the present 
essay. 1861 Max Mitrer Sef. Lang. Ser. iv. iv. 138 We 
meet the same local dialects again in what are called the 
Prakrit idioms, used in the later plays, in the sacred litera- 
ture of the Jainas, and in a few poetical compositions. wa 
Wuitney Life Lang. x. 187 One Prakrit dialect, the Pali, 
became in its turn the sacred language of southeastern 
Buddhism. 1883 1. Tavior Alphabet x. I. 296 Theiascrip- 
tions of Asoka are written in three local Pali or Prakrit 
dialects, evidently derived hy long continued detrition from 
the Sanskrit of the Vedas. 1904 Athenzunt 18 Oct. 481/3 
The literatures which were produced..by the earliest 
language of the Vedas, by the later classical Sanskrit, by 
the Pali of the Buddhist books..and hy such of the other 
Prakrits, or popular dialects, as attained to literary form. 

[ence Prakri-tio @., pertaining to Prakrit; 
Pra‘kritize v., ‘ras. to turn into Prakrit. 

31875 Wuitney Life Lang. x. 187 The next stage of Indian 
language .. is called the Prakritic. 188: R. Morais in 
Academy 27 Aug. 161/2 In Marithi muramura=muttering, 
grumbling,..seems to he a prakritised form of the Sanskrit 
murneura, which in Pali would become muvantura or 
UMN a, Bee és Ext 4 E 

Praline (pri‘lén), prawlin (pr9'lin). Chiefly 
U.S. Also 9 prawieen, prawling, praslin, 
praleen. (a. F. Jraline, f. the name of Marshal 
Duplessis-Praslin (1598-1675), by whose cook the 
confection was invented.J] A confection made by 
browning almonds or nuts in boiling sugar; also 
transferred to various olher preparations: see quols. 
1809, 1883, 1893. 

1727 Braoiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Alnond, Almonds fry'd, ur 
Prawlias, a Dish prepar’d by taking a Pound of the best 
Jordan Almonds,,, boil them to a Candy [in a syrup of loaf- 
sugar], constantly stirring till they are dry;..Put the Al- 
monds again into the preserving Pan, and set them on 
a slow Fire, till some of their Oil comes from 'em into the 
Bottom of the Pan. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 265, I left our 
fort on Beaver Lake,..provided with dried meat, frozen fish, 
and a small quantity of praline, made of roasted maize, 
rendered palatable with sugar. 1883 R. Hatnane Work- 
shop Receifts Ser. u. 1539/1 Orange Prawlings.—Take 
4 or 5 China oranges, and cut off the peel in quarters... 
Have ahout a pint of clarified sugar boiling on the fire ;.. 
put in the pieces of peel [etc.]. 1893 Mary A. Owes O/d 
Rabbit, etc. iti, 39 It was the fragrance of prawleens, that 
compound of New Orleans molasses, brown sugar, chocolate, 
and butter. x90x Winston Cnurcniti. Crisis 1. xti, He did 
Miss Engénie the honour to eat one of her praleens. 

Pralle, app. var. prodle, PRowl 2. 

| Pram 1, praam (pram). Also 8-9 prahm, 
prame, 9 prahme, praum, [Du. frag, MDu. 
praem, prame, OF ris. prdm, Fris. prame, MLG., 
LG, prém, prame; so MHG. prdm, G. prahm-e, 
ON. prémr, Da. pram, Norw. praam, Sw. pram, 
also I’. pranie, all from Slav. ; cf. OSlav. pram", 
Pol. pram, cognate with OHG. farm, freight-boat, 


| guns, and the ot 
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ferry: f. root par-, per-, for-: sce Faruv.} A flat- 
botlomed boat or lighter, used especially in the 
Baltic and the Netherlands for shipping cargo, elc. 

[1390-1 Ear? Derby's Exp. (Camden) 42 Et pro portagio 
dictorum piscium ad les prames, v scot [at Danzig].] 1548 
[see d]. 163q Sie T. Herarrt 7rav, 105 Sume long, 
deepe prams, sowed together with hempe and cord (but 
ynpitcht or calkt). In these the Muscouiaa Merchants saile 
downe Volga, oner the Caspian Sea. 1643 Declar. Cominons 
Rebell. [rel. 49 [They] tooke a Scottish Barke and a Dover 
harke, and a Bean or Hute, and aCatch, 19712 Loud, Gaz. 


No. coe Danish Prams, or Flat-bottom'd Boats. 19762 
Gentl, Afag. 251 The bason where the prames and flat- 


hottom boats lie. x807 Sir R. Winson in Live (1862) IL. 
vii, 218 Three English praums had also arrived. 1817 W. 
Secwyn Law Nist Prius (ed. 4) U1. 899 The cargo ..was 
unloaded into prnams or lighters belonging to the [Russian] 
government, 1844 //ul? Dock Act 114 The word ‘ vessel ’ 
shall include ship, lighter, keel, barge, praam, boat, raft. 

b. A large flat-bottomed boat mounted with 
guns and used as a floating DR 

1915 Lond. Gaz. No. 5340, 4 Prames or large Flat-bottomed 
Boats, one of which is to carry 20 Guns. 1761 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg, 126/2 There is a kiad of warlike vessel called 
a prame. .equipping in different French ports. Each..has 
two decks..they are long and broad, but draw very little 
water, and are rigged after the manner of a ketch, 1833 
Maaervat P. Se \viii, One of the praams mounted ten 

er eight. 1845 Grestey Frank's First 
Trif 166 A large sort of gun-boats, called Praams, which 
were flat and wide, with three keels and three masts, 
ce. As name of a ship’s boat. 

1860 Reape 8¢4 Commands, 338 His work runs into the 
port of annihilation quicker than pirate can launch praam 
to attack it. 1894 Tires 15 Nov. VU A small boat, known 
asa ‘pram ’, was seen to be launched. The mate..states that 
. the captain ordered the boat ont to row to the shore. 

da. attrib. and Contb., as praanz how, brig, ship. 

1548 Aberdeen Regr. XX. (Jam.), For the prame [in Jam. 
prane] hyir havand thair gadis to the schip. 1755 Macens 
Insurances 11. 278 (Ordinance of Stockholn) Disburse- 
ments and Charges .. Pilotage, Anchorage, Beaconage, 
Prahm or Lighter-piles [ets.). 1804 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 
558/1 That part of the enemy’s flotilla, consisting of two praam 
ships bearing the flag of chief of division and both uader 
French colours. 1849 W. R. O'Byane Naval Biog. Dict. 
1237/2 An armed cutter, a praam-brig, and a gun vessel. 

Pram? (pram). velgar or collog. (See sense 1.] 

1. A shortened form of PERAMBULATOR 3. 

1884 Graphic 25 Oct. 423/2 Another favourite custom of 
nurses is to vale two or three abreast, chatteriag and 
laughing as they push their ‘prams’. 1888 Pad/ Alad/ G. 
25 Sept. 2/1 The Beat and the Baby. fed. Advt, Some 
Second-hand Prams to be cleared Cheap. y 

2. A milkman’s hand-cart for delivering milk. 

1897 Daily News 20 Jan. 12/6 Milkman seeks Work 
Milking Cows, or with a pram. 1902 MWestut, Gaz, 8 Oct. 


8/2 Dairy Show.. Accessories from churns and separators to 
milk ‘ prams’. 


Pramnian (premniin),a. Gr.and Rom, Antig. 
(f£ L. Pramni-um (vinum), Gr. Updpri-os (ofvos) 
+-AN.]) In Fravinian wine, a wine from the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna. Also allusively. 

1601 Hourann Péiny 1. 412 The Pramnian wine (which 
the same Homer hath so highly commended) continues yet 
in credit and holds the name still: it comes from a vineyard 
in the countrey about Smyrna neere to the temple of ele. 
1830 tr. Avistoph. Knights 57 Off, off with the cup, In the 
name of the Pramnian God! 1863 Ruskin Wes, (1872) II. 
go Praninian wine, cheese, and flour. 

Pran, obs. form of Prawn. 

Prance (prans), sd. [f. Prance wv.) The act 
of prancing ; 2 prancing movement or walk. 

175: Jounson Kadler No. 182 P11 A lady..whom by 
the joltiag prance of her gait,..he guessed to have Jately 
buried some prosperous citizen. 1876 T. Haroy /thelberta 
(1890) 307 Ethelherta..swept along the pavement and 
dowa the street in a turbulent prance. 1904 J. G. Lorimer 
Selfinade Merch. Lett. to Soi243 V'm..as full of prance as 
a spotted cirens horse. 

+b. A trip, a jaunt. Obs. sonce-zuse. 

1803 Diuoin Vongtongfaw 1. xi, John Bull for pastime 
took a prance, Some time ago, to peep at France, « 

Prance (prans), v. Also 4-8 praunce, 5 
prawnce, praunse, 5-9 prause. [Appears ¢1375: 
origin obsenre : see Mole below.] 

1. intr. Of a horse: ‘To spring and bound in 
high mettle’ (J.); to rise by springing from the 
hind legs, either spontaneously in gaiety, excite- 
ment, or impatience, or at the rider’s will; to move 
by a succession of such springs. Rarely, and more 
yaguely, of other animals. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troytus 1.221 Than benketht he bough 
T praunce al by-forn First yn pe trays ful fat and newe 
shorn, Yet am I but an hors. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Re xvut. iv. (1495) 752 A lombe..lad to pasture other to 
deth; he grutchyth not nor prauncyth not but is obedyent 
and meke. ¢1440 Lyns. /ors, Shepe, & GC. 344 The 
may gagle, the hors may prike & praunce. ¢1450 Hottanp 
Howlat ax Hartes in heirdis..Pransand and prnn3ennd, be 
pain aa be pair. ¢ 1614 Str W. Mure Dido & Eneas 1. 783 
Whil Phoebus’ steeds abowt the Poles do praunce. 1639 
Worton Poems in Relig. (1651) 532 Here's no fantastick 
Mask, nor dance, But of our Kids, that frisk and prance. 
1717 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let. to Mrs. Thistlethwayte 
1 Apr., I have a little white favourite [horse]..he prances 
under me with so much fire. 1870 Bavant /Had 1. vt. 208 As 
when some courser. . Prances o'er the plain in joy of heart. 

b. érazs. (with reference to sense 3b). 
. 1858 Morris Eve of Cree: Puems 168 Look you, my horse 
is good to prance A right fair measure in this war-dance. 
¢@. trans. To cause (a horse) to prance. 


. (Vote. The phonology and s: 


PRANCER. 


1530 Pa.scr, 664/1, 1 praunce an horse, | make hym fetche 
amboldes and to flyage, ye forrdondys. 1609 in Hak- 
uyt Voy. (1812) V. 509 He and those that weat with him 
coursed their horses, pransing them toaad fro. 1611 Cotar., 
Pourbondir..to manage, or praunce a horse; to make him 
leape, or hound. 1920 Mrs. Mantev Power of Love (1741) 
t19 He was provoked to see Briancon vault and praunce his 


' Horse about the Field, as if he were certain of his Con- 


quest. 1806 Sure Winter tn Lond. IL. 209 The marquis 
of Hartley and lord Barton..pranced their nags, each with 
two grooms behind them, close up to the landau. 

2. intr, Oa person: To ride (or drive) with the 
horse prancing; ‘to ride gallantly and ostenta- 
tiously’ (J.); to ride gaily, proudly, or insolently. 
Also + fo prance it (obs.). 

z Gower Conf IIL. 41 Wherof this man was wonder 
glad, And goth to prike and prance abonte. 12548 Hate 
Chron, Hen. VIL 33b, Then vp pranced the Burgonyons 
and folowed the chace. 1615 @ See Trav. 259 The 
Gentry delight much in great horses, whereupon they 
praunce continually Gireuet the streetes. 1624 MtoDLETON 
Game at Chess . i. 351 So make him my white jennet 
when I prance it After the Black Knight's litter. 1935 
Somervitte Chase ut. 367 Like Troops of Amazons, the 
Female Baad Prance round their Cars, 1802 CamPRELL 
Lochiels Warning 7 Proud Cumberland prances, insulting 
the slain, And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the 
plain. 1864 Tuackerav ose § Ring xvii, His Majesty 
prancing in person at the head of them all. 

3. tzir. ‘To move ina warlike or showy manner’ 
(J.); to move or walk in a manner suggestive of 
a prancing horse, or (nore generally) in an elated 
or arrogant manner; to swagger. Also fig. 

¢1400 Beryn 3400 They stond in altircacioune & stryff in 
poyut to prannce To depart yeur goodis. 1§13 Douctas 
Aéneis v. v. 8 11k ane of thaim, furth pransand lyke a lard. 
1s7o Levins Afanif. 21/18 To praunce, erudfare. 1593 
Suaks, 3 Hen. VI, 11.1. 24 How well resembles it the prime 
of Youth, Trimm’d like a Yonker, prauncing to his Loue? 
€ 1641 Downfall of Pretended Div, Anthoritie of Hierarchy 
11 How they pierck and pranse it, above all Nobilitie and 
Gentry. 1734 Ricnarpson Grandson (1810) V. x. 60 She hid 
the servant tell Lord G. that she desired hiscompany, Lord 
G. was [= had] pranced out. @1 Jounson in Boswell 
Life (1816) 11. 68 soe, Sir, ifn man has a mind to prance, 
he must study at Christ-Church and All-Sonls. 1848 
‘Thackeray Van, Fair xvi, Rawdon..pranced off to engage 
lodgings with all the impetuosity of love. 

b. intr. To dance, gambol, caper. Now col/og. 

1480 Mankind 91 in Macro Plays 4 ¥€3e wyll, ser, my 
brother wyll make yow to prawnce. 1790 D. Mortson 
Poems 47 He tunes his win’some reed, The wee things loup 
and prance, 1817 Lintoun Green 1x. 93 Whilst they tonzle, 
ramp, and prance, The carles took their gill. 1883 Gitmour 
Alongols xxvi. 315 T'wo or more figures in uncouth masks 
- prance about in the circle to the sound of music, 

4. trans, Yo drive or frighten by prancing. 

812 L, Hunt in Lramtiner 4 May 281/1 Who thinks he 
has nothing to do but to put on a laced jacket and go 
prancing his enemies into a fit. 

Ifence Praneing vé/. sb. and Appl. a. 

t41a-2z0 Lypc. Chron. Troy m. xx. (MS. Dighy 230) 
lf. 106 b/t Furious neizyng of many stede, Praunsynge of 
hors vp on onper side. 15352 Huort, Praunsynge horses, 
exeussores equi. €x560 Heart's-ease 40 in T. Rychardes 
Misogonus 11, Our minds to please and live at ease, And 
sometimes to use praunsinge. 1611 Biatr yude. v. 22. 
— Nahum iii. 2 The aoise of a whip..and of the praunsing 
horses [1885 (#.17.) and pate horses}, 1635 QuarLEs 
Emobi. m. ii. 22 If the fool unstride His prauacing stallian, 
thou may’st up and ride. @19732 Gav Me Now rule thy 
prancing steeds, lac’d charioteer. 1740 C. Pitt Aineid x. 
465 Shook by the pranciags of the thnnd'ring horse. 1853 
Humenerevs Cofn-Coll. Alan, xxii. (1876) 278 The type of 
the reverse is the Dioscuri on prancing horses. 
ling of praunse, pranse, 
praunce, prance, suggest French origin, but no correspond- 
ing or allied word is recorded in French. Danish dialects 
have prandse, pranse(N. Jutland), ‘to go in astately, proud 
fashion ', with an adj. frans, prausk ‘spirited, prond, said 
of a horse’ (Fejlberg), whence a vb, pranske; other dialects 
have fronse, ete. in similar senses. ese resemble the wee 
word; but their age and history are unknown. Less likely 
to be connected are Bavar. dial. prangesen, prangssen to 
make compliments, assume airs, Arangss assumption of airs, 
affected behaviour, and Swiss dial. spranzen to strut, Cf. 
also the later Prank v.3, the identity of sense of which is 
remarkahle, since it is difficult to equate the forms: see the 
Note tbere.] 

Prancer (pransaz).  [f. Prance v, +-zR1,) 
One who or that which prances. 

lL. a. Thieves’ cant and slang. A horse. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 42 A Prigger of Prauncers be 
horse stealers; for to prigge signifieth in their langnage to 
steale, and a Prawncer isa horse. 1622 Fletcner Deggars 
Bush vy. ii, Higgen hath prigg’d the prancers in his days. 
axjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Prancer,a Horse. 1821 
Scotr Kenilw. xxiii, 1 would have thought little to have 
prigged a prancer from the next common. 

b. in general use: A mettled or prancing horse ; 
asteed. Also jig. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 19 
Where stands this prawncer, in what inane or stable? 4 160 
W. M, Alan in Aloone (Percy Soc.) 15 ‘This prauncer ’, sald 
Opinion, ‘hath beene a wilde colt, and leaped thorough 
many honest men’s gates in his dayes’. 1644 Evetyn Diary 
23 Nov., Then the Captaine. .of the Castle of St. Aagelo 
upon a brave praacer. 1815 W. H. Irktann Scrtdbleomanta 
151 Thus corporal's guard I’ve review'd on their prancers. 
1842 Tennyson Sir Launcelot & QO. Guinevere 33 She 
whose elfin prancer springs By night to eery warblings. 

+2. Old slang. A mounted robber; a highway- 
man. (According to Farmer, A horse-thief.) Qés. 

¢1600 Dav Begg. Bednall Gr. 1. iit. (1881) 21 He wo'd be 
your prigger, your prancer, your high-lawyer. 1673 R. 


PRANCOME. 


Weao Caating Acad. 192 The fifteenth a Prancer, whose 
courage is small; If they catch him horse-coursing he's 
noozed for al. 7 
8. a. A rider on a prancing horse; s/ang, a 
cavalry officer. wb. One who capers or dances, 
1860 J. Nicitotson Aifwaddic, etc. (1895) 131 (E.D.D.) 
My fegs, but he’s a prancer..Ye ne'er saw sic x dancer. 


@ 1863 ‘Thackeray Ii’Aite Sguall 120 A Prussian captain | 


of Lancers (Those tight-laced, whiskered prancers), 387 
Slang Dict, Prancer,..in modern slang an officer o| 
cavalry. 

Pranck(e, obs, form of Pnaxx, 

+Prancome. Ods.rare—'. [f. Puank 56.25 see 
Pruycum (-prancus).) ? Prank, freak. 

1575 Gamm. Gurton t. ii. Aiij, Gogs hart, 1 durst have 
layd my cap to a crowne Chwould ferne of some prancome, 
as sone as ich came to town, 

Prandial (prendial), a. affected or jocose. [f. 
L. prandinnt a late breakfast, luncheon + -AL.] 
Pettaining or relating to dinner. 

180 [see Post-paanniat]. 1833-30 Lp. Cocksurn Afem. 
Fs Every glass during dinner reqnired to be dedicated to the 

ealth of some one...‘This prandial nuisance was horrible. 
1851 t Tlarats in Macfarlane fem, 1. Archer vi. (1867) 
147, T should not accept your prandial invitation. coal 
“Harper's Mag. Juty 927/a Expenses legal, medical, funereal 
and prandial. ‘ 

[lence Pra‘ndially adv., in connexion withdinner, 

1837 Fraser's Mag, XV. 575 Any such social outrage..if 
prandially inflicted, is about as justifiable a proceeding. 
3895 A. Stovoaar S/ackie xii, 307 Their comniunion, hodily 
Pe nai, was in one of the Princes Street hotels. 5 

tPrandicle. Ols. rare-°,  [ad. L, prand- 
culum, dim. of ecg dls luncheon.) 

3656 Biounr Glossoyr., Prandicle, a breakfast, a little 
dinner, a small pittance or repast. 1658 in Puu.tirs, 

Prane, Prang, obs. ff, Prawy, Puoxc. 

tPrangle, v. Obs. rare-*,  [Frequentative 
from OTeut. vbl. stein *Srang- to press, squeeze, 
whence Goth. (ana-\praggan to oppress, Du., LG. 
frangen to pinch, etc., Du. pranger a barnacle for a 
horse: see -LE 3.) /rans. To press lightly, pinch. 

¢1300 Hfavelok 639 And for keuel at pe laste, Pat in ani 
mouth was prist faste, ¥Y was pe[r]with so harde prangled, 
Pat I was pe[r]with ney strangled. 

+ Prank, sé.1 Obs. rare. [Goes with Prank v1; 
see also Prank 56.4) A pleat, a fold. 

63440 Promp, Parv. 411/2 Prank, of prankyuge, flica, 
blicatura, ° 

Prank (preyk), 56.2 Also 6 pranque, 6-7 
pranok(e, 6-8 pranke. [Origin unascertained, 
Goes with Prank v.2, both a pearing ¢ 1525. 

Some would connect the vb, and sb. with Prask vf, and 
the cognate words there mentioned, taking a ‘trick "as ‘an 
act done to shuw off"; but this does not appear to be sup. 
ported by the early use. Others would take it as a fig. 
application of Pzank sd." fold, pleat, comparing the fig. 
sense of ‘ wrinkle ‘, hut the evidence is not sufficient tu sub- 
stantiate the suggestion.] 

A trick; a frolic. +a. In early use, a trick 
of malicious or mischievous nature; a trick or 
action deserving of reprobation; a deed of wicked- 
Ness ; sometimes rendering L. sce/tes or facinus. Obs. 

@ 1849 SKELTON lyst. Scotles 150 Vour ryde was peuysh 
tu play such prankys. 1530 Patscn. 658 te wyll playe me 
a pranke, id me joucra dune bricolle.  1§3a Mot cee 

Tindale Wks. 665/a Now hath it bene an old prank of 
heretykes, to vse that fashyon of malycyause corruplynge 
the bookes of the holye scrypture. 1539 CwoMwece in 
Merriman Life & Lett, (1902) 11. 18a‘ hemperour whom 
his grace knowetli.,more to regarde his honour and profitt 
thet to Imagyn and Consent to so an unreasonable shame- 
full & dishonourable pranque. “sie Hist. Jacob & Esau 
iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsiey \1, a30 Mother, by such a prank the 
mutter will he worse 1600 Hottano Livy XXX. xxix, B41 
At length they played these prancks [/acinora fecerunt).. 
af malice unto them. x60a Suaks, Have it. iv. a. 16 
Trapp Comin, Eava iv. 6 Infamous... for many lewd pranks 
(as that he killed his brother, and then his owne sister), x77 
De For Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 89 This was not the firse 
of his pranks which he (the Devil] played npon mankind 
after the flood. 1737 Wiuston Josephus, Fist. w. iil § 5 
They grew the more insolent upon, this bold prank, 
tb. A trick of magic, conjuring, or the like; in 
early times to deceive, later to surprise or amuse. 


3555 J. Warrsrizcy in Bonner Homilies 49 Those prankes 
played y Simon Magus. 163 3 Puactas Pilgrim (1614) 
433 Either iuggling or Magicall prankes practised by the 


Samoed-Coniurours or Priests. 1650 Miron Yenure 
Kings 60 Like those priests of Bel, whose pranks Daniel 
found out. 1786 C. Lucas Ass. Waters 1. 329 He had the 
honor of playing bis pranks before the whole court. 1840 
loon Kidmunsege, Pedigree viii, Golden bees, hy alche- 
-nucal prank, Gather'd gold instead of honey. - 
©. A trick of a frolicsome nature, or one iutended 
to make sport; a mad frolic; a practical joke. 
3576 Fresinc Panopl, Epist. 28a Who in all his purposes 
and practises, pluyeth pranckes of puerilitie and childish- 
fesse. 3t60a Rowtanps 7is Alerric when Gossips wieete 
38 But Lord the prankes that we miad-wenclies playde. 
1643 Burroucurs Ep. Flosea xvi, (1652) 42a ‘Tell tales of 
the pranckes of your younger duyes. 42913 T. Ettwoon 
Axtobiog. (1765) 5 Often playing one waggish Prank or 
other among my fellow scholars. 1844 Emrason JMisc. 
Pufpers, Tantalus Wks. (Bohn) Tf. 319 See the child.. 
with his thousand pretty pranks, commanded by every sight 
and sound. Lavy Veanev in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 550 
he Pranks are not those of healthy school See, 
d. Said of capricious or froliesome actions or 
movements of animals, and fig. of erratic actions 
of machines, 3 
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r69a Bentiry Boyle Lect. 138 We appeal to observation, 

whether..all the varions machins and utensils would now 

and then play odd pranks and capricio‘s quite contrary to 

their proper ‘structures and the designs of the artificers 

8731 Aoptson Spect, No. 157 P § ‘Whe Cat is reported..to 

have played several Pranks above the Capacity of an 

ordinary Cat. “ee Cowrna Task v. 52 [The dog] Then 
| «barks for joy. Heedless of all his mae the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark. 

Prank, 54,3 rare. [f. Praxk v3] Prancing, 
capenng. 

1844 Mas. Brownine To Flesh iv, Full of prank and 
curveting, 


+ Prank, a. Os. [Related to Pranx v.4 and 
MIG. prank sb., pomp, display.] | Smaitly, 
showily, or gaily dressed. 

1575 R. B. Apptus & Ea Bij, Ah pretie_pranck 
parnel, the Coushen and Booke, Whereon he shoulde reade 
ond kneele, are present here looke. 3 
Gold. Mirr.(Chetham Soc.) 58 Their children as 1 sayd, so 
pranck in pride, 3607 Lingua w, vii. Livb, If L doe not 
sceme pranker nowe, then | did in those dayes, Ne be 
hang'd. 1615 Baatuwait Strappads (1878) 209 The 5. so 
pranke, he scarce can stand on ground, Asking who'le sing 
with hin Mal Dixons round? 

+ Prank, 2.1 O+s. [Goes with Prank 54.1, 
bothappearing ¢1440. Origin nnascertained. There 
is nothing similar in form and sense in the Teutonic 
or the Romanic langs.] /rans. To fold, plait, 
pleat, arrange in pleats. 

cago Proms, Parv. 4ri/a Prankynge, plicacto, 29 
| SketTon £2. Rammyng 69 Stytche and pranked with 
| pletes, 3530 Parscn. 664/x, | pranke ones gowne, I set 
| the plyghtes in order, ye wets les plics dune robe «@ poynt. 

1590 es QO. 1. iv. 24 Some prancke their ruffes: 
| and others trimly dight Their gay attyre. i 
|b. fig. Toarrange in proper order, put into order. 

1676 W. Row Cuntn. Blair's Autobioy. ix. (1848) 351 
Matters being in great confusion, and no appearance of 
pranking of them. 

Ilence +Pranked ff/. a., folded, pleated, 
adored with pleats; + Pranking z4/. 56. 

c3440 Promp. Pare 4ti/2 Prankyd, as clothys, pucatus, 
bid, Prankynge, plicacio. 1460 fowneley Alyst. xxx. 
a88 Of prankyd gownes & shulders vp set, mos & flokkys 
sewyd wyth in. 2676 Pranking {sce b above]. 

Prank, v.2 Obs. or divi. (app. f. Prank sé.2; 
the sb. and vb. appear together ¢1523.] tar. To 
| play pranks or tricks, formcrly sometimes wicked 
| or mischievous, now usually in frolic; to sport. 
| 3930 Patscn. 664/2, 1 prank with one, 1 use craftye 

an subty!l Imaner towardes hym, ye me sudtille. 3700 

Patch. Work i 22 Did not Sean and) Melancton ; 

Nay, Luther, thongh the Pope he prank‘d on, Owa him 

Mead of the Church, ne‘erless, And his Supremacy confess? 

1826 Hloce Love's Fubilee 33 ‘The little rays of sin That 
prank with the damask vein of the cheek. 1887 Wittock 

Rosetly Ends xii. 88 Wt formed a halesome lesson to him no’ 

to prank wi'blue or red fire for a while again. 1897 Onting 

(U.S.) XXX. 456/a A little wind, born in the gorge belou, 
| Was pranking with the quaking asp leaves. 
| Prank, 2.3 Os. or dial, [Appears early in 
| 16th c.: origin obscure : sce ole below.] 

fufr,=Pnaxce v, (in various senses, esp. with 
| suggestion of display or arrogance) ; to caper; to 
dance. Also /o prank il, 

3519 fnterl, Four Elements Ee vjh, And 1 can-fote it hy 
and by etc., And [can pranke it properly, @1529 SKELTON 
Caudatos Anglos 57 ‘Vhat dronke asse.. That prates and 
prankes. ¢ 1560 ack ee in Hazl. Dedsley V1. 117 


R. Roatnson 


ay 


| And a maid we have at home, Alison Trip-and.go..She 

| simpereth, she pranketh, and jetteth without fail. 1567 

| Gorpine Ovfa’s fet. vi. (1593) 136 Who .. With haughtiec 
fooke and stately gate went Po vp and downe. 
3570 Levins JJanip. 24/25 To Pranke, erultare, ene 
1587 Firemine Contn. folinshed WN, 1983/1 About a 

| mile from the English campe were the Scots horsemen verie 
busie, pranking vp and downe. 1842 [DaLuiweie Nursery 
Rhymes (Percy Soc.) 76 Wis nag did kick and prank. 
1870 Daily News 1a duly, Placid infants,..who looked any- 
thing but fit for pranking it according to Offenbach, 

Vence Pranking 76/ sd. and Wee a. 

@ 1539 SKELTON Poeuss agst. Garnesche 19 For alle your 
pronde prankyng, Your pride ma: apuyere. 1904 M. Hew. 
LETT Queen's eine 1. xii, 188 So the wilful lass has got 
her master! sind a pranking rider for a bitter jade! ¥ 

(Note. Prank has the appearance of a by-form of the earlier 
vb. Praxce, with which, to a great extent, it coincides in 

| sense. But its form makes the gee ae difficult, prance 
and pranke Peet Xp. possible as parallel forms only in 
in 


words from Frenc! the other hand, it may 


two appear to be quite distinct words in English. ] 

Prank (preyk), vt [Goes with Prank a., 
both being radically cognate with Du. groné show, 
ostentation, finery, omament, Ger. priené pomp, 
parade, ostentation, MLG. prant pomp, display. 
(There is no corresp. sb. in Eng.) e vb. in Dn. 
is Pronken to show off, shine, strut, parade, in 
Ger, prunken to make a show or display, to ‘ show 
off’. Cf. also Prink v.] 

1. trans. To dress, or deck in a gay, bright, or 
showy manner; to decorate; reff. to deck oneself 
oud, dress oneself p. 

3546 Bate Eng. Votaries . (1560) 22 Pranked v; 
Tabernacles and lightes. 3 — Vocacyon Pref. 4b, Not 
pranked vp in pompe and pleasures. 2580 Lytv Euphuer 


| (Arb) 433 As willing. .as you are to prancke your selues in 
( a lookinge Glasse, gga Nastiz P. Penilesse (ed. a} 10 b, 


have the same ultimate origin us Prank o.!, although the 
| with 


agg Ee be 
related to Du. pronken in the sense ‘strut, parade’, andso _ 


PRANKISH. 


She. «spends halfo a day in pranking her selfe if she be in- 
united to any a place. 165a-6a Ilxvuin Cosmogr. 1, 
(368a) 60 She.. will be so pranked up on the Sundays. «that 
one..might casily mistake her for some noble Lady. 1809 
W. Irvino Anickerd, viv ii, All the burghers of New. 


| Amsterdam with their wives and daughters, pranked out in 


their best attire. 188: Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. x, 
Women are fond..of pranking themselves continually in 
some new finery. 1895 Zaxcwitt Master u.x, The little 
village was prankt and rejuvenated. 

b. fig. To dress up. 

1607 Suaks. Cor, tnt. i. a3 They doe pranke them in Au- 
thoritie Against ull Nable sufferance. 1634 Mitton Conrus 
759 Obtruding false rules pranckt in reasons garb. 1744 
Coxtins Orfes at. 15 Science, prank'd in tissu'd vest. 

c. fransf. To deck, adom; to brighten or set 
out with colours; lo spangle. In various con- 
structions, e.g. lo prank (the field) with flowers, 
to prank (the garden or field) as a flower. 

1g9t Svivestea Du Bartas 1 iv. 446 The least Flows 
that pranks Our Garden borders or the Common banks. 
bid. 674 The Gardens prank them with their Flowry buds. 
36s2 Bentowes Theoph. xit. 1, When opal-colours prank 
the orient Tulips head. 1748 THomson Cast. fndot, 1. ii, 
A season atween June and May, Half prankt with spring, 
with summer half imbrowned. 1820 Suntiry Sessit. Plant 
1. 42 The streain whose inconstant bosom Was prankt onder 
boughs of embowering blossom With goklen and green 
light. 1830 — Question iv, Broad five-flowers, purple 
prankt with white. 1880 L. Wattack Sex-4lur 200 The 
ground was pranked with the brightest blooms, 

“Id. pa. pple. 2‘ Set! (like a gem). 

(App. an erroneous use, * prank’ suggesting ideas of 
bespangled, begemmed.) 

3817 Sunitey Rev, flan 1x. i, Poplars..whose shade 
did cover The waning stars, prankt In the waters blue. 
Bas — Fellas 1049 Around mountains and islands ine 
violably Prankt on the sapphire sea, 

2. rnér. (for reff.) To show oneself off, make 
ostentatious show or display. Also fo prank i?. 

3567 Gotoinc Ozid's Met. vit. Piv, Vet would E make 
it (a tree] cre ¥ go To kisse the clowers with her lop that 
pranks with braunches so. isga Greeny Ufst. Courticer 
Gjb, Hee shall not want silkes, saltins, veluets, to pranke 
abroade in his pomp. 1610 1. Jonson Adch. 1. vii, That 
ruffe of pride..is the same With that, which the vncleane 
birds in scuenty-seuen, Were seene to pranke it with, 
on diuers coasts, 31649 tr. Warn. Yac. Beem xvi. 5 
Wherewith I have not hitherto proudly prancked and 
vaunted, 1844 Mas. Browntnc Nomaunt of Page ix, 
Or, speak she fair, or prank she gay, She is no lady of mine. 
1867 M. Axsoty Osermann once more i, White houses 
prank where once were huts, 

Pranked, ///. a.!, folded, plealed: see Pank v.1 

Pranked, prankt, f/. «2 [f. PRayx v.4] 
Decked, dressed up; decorated, bedecked. 

c1gso Pryde & Abuse of Women xvii in Hazl. E. P. P. 
1¥. 237 For there are some prancked gusseps every where, 
Able to spyll a whole countrie, 160a Wagxer 425. Eng. 
tx. xIvii. (1614) a1g Good God, how formall, prankt, and peart 
became Lin atrice. ¢ 1610 Homen Saints g2 Modwenc.. 
farsooke the worlde, and all the gaye shewes and pranked 
profers thereof. 1877 Lanizx Florida Sunday 65 Grays, 
whites and reds of pranked woodpeckers. 

"| See also Prank zt 1d, 

Pranker. [f. Prank v.3 + -ru 1] 

1, =Praycen, $a. Thieves’ cant. A borse (0bs.). 
b. A dancer. 

ast Gurene etrt Conny Catch, 1. (1992) 4 They..dve 
take an especiall view, where prankers or horses be. 16a 
Bouton dnaé. Mel. it. ii. vu ii (1653) 563 Wf she be a nated 
reveller, a gadder, a singer, a pranker or dancer, then take 
heed of her. 1886 G. H. Bovanton in /larper's Mag. 
Dec. 24 One of the most abandoned of the prankers and 
inyself...were tempted by cool shades of the fragrant wood 
to wander off, A 

+2. p/. Vrancing action (as of a horse). Ods. 

3636 Samrson Wow-breakers v. i Liij, Have 1 practic'd 
iny Reines, my Carree'res, my Pranckers, my Ambles, my 
false Trotts, my sinooth Ambles, and Canterbury Paces, and 
shall Master Mujor put me besides the hobhy-Horse? 

Pra‘nkful, a. [f. Praxk 56.2+-run.] Foil 
of pranks; mischievous, tricky; frolicsome. Hence 
Pra’nkfalness. 

3824 Gatt Nothelan 1 u. ix. 228 The prankful ay goad. 
ing it with a stick, the charger reared so suddenly that the 
rider was unseated. 183: Fraser's Mag. IL. 715 Rather 
wounding by an unbounded prankfulness, than by a wish 
to inflict pain. 1839 ew Monthly Mag. LVI. 36 Prank. 
fal squirrels, nibbling at the rind. 

Pranking, v6/. s6.1, folding: see Prank v1 

Pranking, 26/, sb.2, prancing: see PRANK v.3 

Pranking (pre‘nkin), vé/, 56.3 [f. Prank v.4 
+-1nG1.] The action of Prank v4; decking, 
dressing up, ‘ titivating’, ‘making up’. 

1580 Hoctysano Yreas. Fr. Tong, Altiffewrent, pranking. 
1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. tt. 77 In all their 
paintings and prankings they..lift vp theaselues against 
Natore, 363a W. Parkes Curtfaine-Dr. (1876) 56 The 
nightly and nightlong ead and pruning vp of old 
withered faces. 1664 if Moar £2. 7 List. vi. (1669) 78 
Her prankings and adornings in the splendour of their 
Altars, and Churches, and Copes. 

+ Pra‘nkingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. pranking, 
pr. pple. of Prank v.4+-1v2.] In a pranking or 
ostentatious manner, showily. a 

t610 Br. Haut fol. Brovunists xv. 43 He, his wife, and her 
daughter fared daintily, and went prankingly in apparell. 

Pra‘nkish,a. [f. Praxx 56.2+-1sH1.) Of the 
nature of a prank; inclined to pranks. ¥ 

38a7 Hoou Mids. Fairies Ixxxix, My partner dear in 
many a prankish deed. 1868 Hoime Dee 5. Godfrey 
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xxxviii, She .. had qnite dropt_her prankish airs. 1887 
Mrs. Haweis in Pall Mall G. 1 Nov. 1/2 Stories concern: 
ing inischievous and prankish children. A 

Fence Prankishly adv., in a prankish manner, 
by way of a prank; Prankishness, trickiness, 


frolicsomeness ; addiction to pranks. : 

188: W. M. Rosser: in Aré ¥rud. 262/2 The insolent 
prankishness of his age. 1883 Houme Lee Loving & 
Sercving I. ix. 184 She had prankishly avoided him. 1892 
Nation (N.Y.) 15 Dec. 456/1 If parents do not..have to 
trace prankishness and inischievousness to the same 
exemplars. 1899 West. Gaz. 15 May 1/3 If he were a 
very young man..we might be indulgent to this prank- 
ishness. a . 

Prankle (prenk'l), v. Now dial. [dim. or 
freq. of PRANK v.3: see -LE 3.) ddr. To prance 
lightly, to move in a capezing way. : ; 

21917 Parnet Fairy Tale vii, He sees a [fairy] train 

rofusely gay Come prankling o'er the place, 1849 W. 
Waving Cong. Granada 1, xii. 112 The prankling army of 
highmettled warriors issued from the ancient gates. 1903 
Ene. Dial, Dict. (1. of Wight), Prankle..to prance. 

Pranksome (pre"nksim),a@. [f. Prank 5b.2+ 
-soME.) Addicted to pranks; prankish, frolicsome. 

1810 in Spirit Pub. Frnids. XIV. 148 To swell her brazen 
store, With one such pranksome, titt'ring booby more. 
1812 Byaon C&, dar. 1. xiv. (Orig. Draft), And often would 
his pranksome prate engage Childe Harold's ear. ai 
W.H. Mason in Mac, Mag. XXX1V. 452 Some prank- 
some imp..has turned off the hot water. 

Hence Pra‘nkaomsness. 

1899 Datly News 4 Nov. 7/3 The monkey-like prank- 
someness Br ihe merry, mischicvous race. 


Pra‘nky, «. rare. 
to or full of pranks. 

@ 1883 Uoate Royster D. 1. iii. (Arb.) 47 So, that is some- 
what like, but prankie cote, nay whan, That isa Justice brute, 
handes vnder your side man. 1828 Blackw, Mag. XXMI1L. 
10 The strangest and most cnrious pranky little beings that 
ever were born. 1865 Pall Mall G. 16 Sept. 6/1 Merely 
a demonstration of pranky lawlessness. : 

Pranque, obs. form of Prank 54,2 

+ Pransawte. Ods. rare—'. 
deriv. of Prancy v.] (?) Prancing, showing off. 

61460 Towneley, Myst. xxx. 561 Thay were sturdy aud 
hawte.. Voure eee and youre pransawte, What will it 
gawne? Ye tolde ilk inans defawte and forgate youre awne. 

+ Pranso-rious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pran- 
Sért-us pertaining to breakfast (f prandére to 
breakfast) + -ovs.] 

1656 Biount Glossogn, Prausorions, of or belonging, or 
serving for dinner. 

Praoe, variant of Pros, 

Prase (préiz). Alin. fa. F. prase, ad. L. 
prasius (Plin.) (formerly used in Eng.), a. Gr. 
mpaaios leek-green, f, wpacov leek.] A cryptocrys- 
talline or crystalline variety of translucent quartz, 
of a leck-green colour. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), 

Prassins is a grene stone as Jeke. 1601 Hottano P/iny It. 
619 As touching gree stones..we reckon one of a Porret 
colour, which we cal Prasius. 1780 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr, 218 
Prassins, is so called from an Herb of its own Name. 1796 
Kiawan Evlem. Alin, (ed. 2) 1. 249 Prasiuat..seems to con- 
sist of a mixture of quartz, and shoerlaceous actinolite. 
8. 1788 tr. Cronsted?’s Min, (ed. 2) 1. 144 As to the prase, 
its name..shows it to be of a greenish-blue colour. 1797 
Encyet. Brit. (ed. 3) X11. 82 note, False emeralds, or prases. 
1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 194 Quartz..Cryptocrystalline 
Varieties..4. Prase. Translucent and dull leek-green... 
Always regarded as a stone of little value, ‘The name is 
also given to crystalline quartz of the same color. 

Prase, obs. form of PRalsE. 

Praseolite (prél-zidleit). Afin. [ad. Sw. praseo- 
ith (Erdmann 1840), irreg. f, Gr. mpaa-ov or mpaai-os 
(see PkAsE) +-LiTz.] An altered form of iolite. 

eel Warts Dict. Chen: 11. 320 Hydrous Dichroite.. 
Praseolite from Brakke in Norway. 1868 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) 
3or The alteration of iolite takes place so readily..that 
the mineral is most commonly found in an altered state..as 
hydrous iolite, pinite,. -gigantolite, praseolite, aspasiolite. 

Pra‘siform, a. Afix. rare. [f. as Prase+ 
-{t]rorm.] Resembling prase. 


1796 Kirwan Zdem, A/in. (ed. 2) 1. 392 Prasiform Porphyry 
of Karsten. 


Prasilite: see prasotite (s.v. PRAsO-). 

Prasine (préizin), sd. and a. Also 5 prasym, 
6 prasne. (ad. late L. prasina green chalk, fem. 
of L, prasinus adj, (Plin.), a. Gr. wpdowos lcek- 
green, Ai@os mp, leek-green stone, an emerald or other 
green stone: ef. F. prasine, adj. ( pierre prasine 
leek-green stone), and in Jater F, sb. fem. a green 
earth used as a pigment.] 

A. sb. A green-colonred mineral : + (a) an earth, 
green chalk, or verdigris; (4) a precions stone, 
sometimes app. the emerald ; (c) now a synonym of 
pseudo-malachite (Chester Dict. Altre. 1896). 

[¢ 6zg Isipore Orig. x1x. xvii. §.9 Prasina, creta viridis, etsi 
in aliquibus terris promiscue generetur, optima tamen in 
Libya Cyrenensi.] 

{c 1305 Land Cokayne 91 in E. £. P. (1862) 158 Smaragde, 

and prassiune.] 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
xxviil. (Bodl. MS.), Prasyn creta is grene [Prasina creta est 
viridis] & perof is colore made grene as Jeke. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr.1. x\viii. (1495) 92 ye The partye (of the sayde 
chyrche) wythout forthe on the syde of the South was of the 
colour semblable or lyke to a precyous stone namyd Prasyn. 
x 


55s W., Watreman Faradle Facious 1. iv. 43 Precious stones 
ca 


ted the Jacinthe, and the Prasne. 


[f. Prank sd.24-y¥.] Given | 


[?Some kind of | 
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B. adj. Leck-like; leck-green in colour. rere. 
Prasine stone = A.(6.) 
1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regim. bivh, One is called culer 
rassine, lyke the colour of y® herbe called prassion. 1665 
1a T. Herbert 7a, (1677) 351 Alt sorts of Stones and 
Mines of Gold e’re-while Are found there, with the choicest 
Prasine-stone, 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII. 40 The curious 
prasine peduncle is covered with numerous flowers. 
| 


Pra-sinous, a. 
-ous.] = pree. B. 

1826 Kinny & Sp. Endontol. IV. xvi. 281 Prasinous... 
The colour of the leaves of lecks or onions. . 

| Praskeen (praskin). /r. [n. Ir. praiscin 
apron.] An apron, es. a large coarse apron. 

1843 W. Caareton Traits I. 24 A wooden dish, comfort. 
ably covered with a clane praskcen on the well-swept hearth- 
stone, 1881 A/ace. Afag. Sept. 396 Their own servants 
gave the same reason for wearing no caps or praskeens. _ 

Praso-, repr. Gr. mpdago-y leck, an element in 
technical words. Prasochrome (prél-zokrdum) 
(Curoxr], a dull-green incrustation on chromic 
iron, prob. caleite coloured by oxide of chromium 
| (Chester Dict. Alin. 1896). + Prasocoride Obs. 
| [Gr. xpasoxoupis, -3-], a grub which destroys lecks. 
Prasolite (pr2Zfzolait) (Dana) (erron. prasilite) 


[f. L. prasin-us (see prec.) + 


(-r1TE], a leek-green fibrous mineral, probably a 
variant of chlorite (Chester), Praso‘phagous a, 
(Gr. -payos eating], eating leeks; hence Praso- 
phagy. 
¢1420 Padlad, on Husb.1.953 The Grek scith that a beest, 
*prosacoride [v. ». prasocoride] the garth ennoyeth myche. 
1 St Yames' Gaz. 11 Feb., 1 should not have been 
*prasophagousif I had had the chance. /ééd., *Prasophagy 
is..for a time a very cheap form of diet. 
Prasoid (pré-zoid),a. (ad. L. prasoides, a. 
' Gr. mpacoedys Icek-green.} Resembling prase. 
| 1849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1850) 632 We may distinguish it as 
| prasoid rock. 1858 in Mayne Zxfos. Lex, 
Prast, variant of Prest a. Oés. 
Prat (pret), sd..and a. Now only Sc. Forms: 
I preett, 1-3 pret, 3 (9 Sc.) pret, 5 (6 Se.) 
pratte, 6-9 Sc. pratt, 7- Sc. prat. [OK. pratt 


guile, a trick: cf. MDu. parte, Du. par? crafty 


trick, prank ; also MDu., Flem. Jerte, Du., EFris., 
LG, pret, ON. predtr, Norw. pretla a roguish trick, 
etc. Ulterior origin obscure. See also Prerry a, 

It is remarkable that, with the eaception of the instances 
in Layamon {which seem to he attrib, or in comb., but may 
be adj.), the word does not appear between OE. times and 
| 1478] ; , F 

A. sb. A trick; a picee of trickery or fraud ; 
a prank, a frolic. 

¢1000 AELERic Gras, xiii. (Z.) 257 Astu, pret. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gloss, in Haupt’s Zeitschrift UX. 424 (Contra mille 
nocendé artes), ongean pusendfealde derigende prattas, 
@ 1083 Wuestan ¢//our, xlvii. (Napier) 245 Woge domas and 
pratttas, g ise Lay. 81 Elene..pa Paris Alixandre mid 

ret wrenche bi-won. /éfd. 5302 [Hi] Sohten bi-pechen 

Belin mid heore pratt wrenchen. 1478 Sir J. Pasron in P. 
Lett, 111. 234 ff any suche pratte scholde be laboryd, it is 
L hope in bettr case. 1513 eters JE nets vii Prol. 81 
Prattisar reput policy and perellus paukis. 1596 DaLaymeLe 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 338 starg., Puniset for the perte 
and pernicions pratt thay playd to thair Bischop. 1606 
Binnie Atré-Buriall (1833) 18 When first this prat [of 
burying in Kirks] came in practise. 1785 Foanrs Dovrinic 
Defpos'd 33 Vour prats (ed. 1780 pranks], she says, are now 
found ont. 1812 Cuatmeas in Hanna Life (1849) I. xb 293 
Of all the pratts I ever played, none was ever carried on.. 
more Bae aly: 1812 Scotsvien zg (Jam.) The bits 0’ prets, 
by quhilk they inveigle the public to buy their beuks. 

B. adj. Cunning, astute. 

Pa1200 De Gestis Herwardi in Michel Chron. Anglo- 
Nora. UU. Fe Lefwinns Prat [id est] Astutus, ¢1a00 Ormin 
6652 Niss he nohht hinaderrzzp ne pratt To follzhenn ille 
wiless. 
| Prat, sb.2 Rogues’ Cant. (Origin unknown.) 

Usually in p/. The buttocks. 

1567 Haaman Caveat (1869) 82 Prat, a buttocke. 1641 

| Brome Jou. Crew uu. Wks. 1873 U1. 391 First set me down 
here on both my Prats. a@1z00 B. E. Dret. Cant. Crew 
Pratts, Buttocks. 1895 H. Watson in Chap Bk. WN. 484 
To drive myself bells across the way, and despatch the 
horses back upon their prats, setting the coachman and the 


post-boyss yelling in a terrified hubbub. 

+ Prat, v. Sc. Ols. [app. f. Prar 56.1, but cf. 
Pract v.] zutr. To practise tricks. Hence + Prat- 
ting vi. sb. trickery, and pv. a. tricky, juggling. 

1s7o Safir. Poems Reform, xxii. 31 Quhais strenth and 
force consistis in pratting word, With Serpentis sting, under 
siinplicitie. a@1s7z Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 239 The 
Bischoppes heirat offended, said, ‘What pratting is this? 
Lett his accusatioun be redd’, [Perhaps this is prating.] 

tPra'tchant, a. Ods. exc. dial. Also 7 
prachant, 9 d/a/. prajant. [Origin unascertained.] 
Conceited, forward, swaggering. 

tso7 A. ML. tr. Gutllemeau's Fr. Chirurg, *vj, A Doctour 
inight suppose me to be so pratchante and high-minded [as] 
that I sought to acquall my selfe with him. 160g Paasoxs 

vd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 433 Tymes was a Curate or 

cacon : but so pratchant and malepart, as he ouerwent the 
minister in his forwardnes of answering. 1625 Ussner 
elusw. Fesutt 72 Where a pratchant deacon, called Epi- 
bee confidently avoucheth, that [etc.]. 1881 /sle of 

Vight Gloss., Prajant, swaggering, conceited. 

Pratal (préi-tal), a. Bot. rare. [f. L. pratum 
a meadow+-AL.] Growing in meadows. 
1863 J. G. Baker NV. Vorks. Séid. 183 To designate the 

| different kinds of locality we may employ a series of 


PRATER. 
adjectives such as sylvestral, pratal, pascual, ericetal. 1883 
| A. Fryer in Fraud. Bot, Brit. §& For. 375 No hard and 
| fast line can be drawn between Pascual and Pratat plants. 
| Prate (prét), sd. [f Pratre v. Cf, MDn. 
| (¢ 1375), WFris. praet, Du., LG., NFris. praat, 
EFris. pré, Da., Swed. prat talk, tattle, ramour.] 
The act or action of prating; talk; now es. idle, 
profitless, or irrelevant talk; chatter, prattle. 
1s79 W. Witkinson Confut. Famtilye of Loue, Heret. 
Air. bijb, Have not much prate or disputation with 
straungers. 1892 GREENE Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) 
XI. 98 [He] began to hold the fellow in prate, and to 
uestion whose man hee was, 1601 ? Marston Pasgutl & 
rath. 1. 27 The common foode of prate: ‘what newes at 
court?’ 1704 S. Fuace in W.S. Perry fist. Coll. Amer, 

Col, Ch. (1871) 1. ‘a ‘Hold your prate, Sirrah" said he.. 

‘you are an impudent Rogue’. 2728 Swirr Fraud. Alod. 

Lady 142 How should I, alas! relate The sum of all their 

senseless prate? 1860 THackeray Loved the Wed. ii. (1869) 

163 On TF would go with my prate about my passion, my 
wrongs, and despair. 
Prate (pré't), v. Also 6 praite, Se. prat(t. 
[Not found before 15th c.: =MDu. praten (¢1400), 
praeten, Du. praten, WF ris. prvten, praten, proten, 
EFris. proten, MLG., LG. praten, proten; thence 
also MHG. ératen, braden, Icel., Norw., MSwed., 
| Swed. prata, Da. prate, to talk, chatter, prate. Not 
| known in the earlier stage of the langs.; perh. 
a later onomatopoeic formation.] 

1. txir. To talk, to chatter: usually dyslogistic, 
implying speaking much or long to little prrpose ; 
formerly also to speak insolently, boastfully, or 
officionsly ; to tell tales, blab. 

¢1420[implied in Prater]. ¢ 1430 Lyve. Alin, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 155 He may weel grucche and with his tounge prate, 
15so J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 62 (1877) 77, 1 mervayle, 
syr Heralde, how you dare so aan pins agaynst your 
soveraygne lord the kyng of England. 1g70 BucHanan 
Chauzleon Wks. (1892) 53 [He] prattit proudlie, vantyng 
yat his pen sonld be worth ten thowsand men. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon’s Anusw. Osor, 492b, You prate hard, but 
you prove nonght. 160g Swans. Jfacd. 1. 1. 58 Thy very 
stones prate of my where-about. 1616 R. C. / Yes" 
Whistle 1. 992 They will prate Till they tire alt nen with 
their idle chatt. 1713 Bertecey Guardian No. 3% 1 Sober 
wretches, who prate whole evenings over coffee. 1747 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) I. viii. 54 No words! I wilt not 
be prated to. & “— Praepo Poenes (1864) LL. 31 And she is 
prating learnedly Of logic and of chemistry. 1875 Jowetr 
Pilato (ed, 2) 1. 212 You prate, he said, instead of answering. 

b. With a/: To scold; to ‘give a lecture to’. aval. 

1886 5. IV. Liac, Gloss. s.v., He might have prated at 
him and let it go by. : 4 

2. trans. To utter, say, or tell in a prating 


manner ; to tell or repeat to little purpose. 
| ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv, 320 What somever 
ye prate, say, or crake, sayd Charlemagn, ye shall not scape 
me. 18798 Gann. Gurton i. iv. Cjb, Auant..syr knaue, 
what pratest thou of that I fynd? 1630 B. Jonson Mew Jun 
1.1, He prates Latin, An it were a parrot, or a play-boy. 
1697 Davoren Virg, Past. it. 21 What Nonsense woud 
the Fool thy Master prate. 1831 Byron Sardan. v. i. 292 
You are sent to prate your master’s will, and not Reply to 
mine. 1891 N.Gounp Doudle Event 2 Prating mere polite 
nothings to a young lady fresh from school. 

3. intr, Of hounds: To ‘give tongue’, Of 


hens: To cluck. (dial) 
tg9t Waaner 4/6, Eng. vit. xxxvi. 158 Lones Beagles 
be vnconpeld, Beautie praites And drives my Heart from 
out the Thicks. 1873 Spuinc Afolly Miggs 1. 6 If the hen 
doant prate she oant lay. 
Pra‘te-apace. [f. Prarev.+Apace.] One 
| who prates on; a prater, chatterbox. 
1636 Heywoop Loves Afisty. 1. i, Wks. 1874 V. 113 
| Prince of passions, prate-apaces, and pickled lovers. 1781 
Amnerst Terre Fil. No. 46 (1754) 244 Mr. Prate-apace, .. 
nothing is more scandalous..than your charging our unl- 
versity with the want of civility and good manners. 1879 
Brownine Ved Sratts 126 Well, pad on, ny prate-apace t 

Pra‘teful, a. rare. [f. Prate s.4-rut.] Full 
of prate, given to prating or chattering. 

3802 W. Taytor in W. Robberds Afem. (1843) I. 208 The 
French character seems to me much altered ;..the people 
are more circumspect, less prateful. 

Prately, -e, obs. forms of PRETTILY. 

Pra‘tement. rare. f. PRATE v. + -MENT.] 
Prating, talking. Also allusively (quot. 1831). 

1637 J. Warts Vind, Ch. Eng. 268 Pratements of the 

| longest and strongest winded speaker. 1831 Blackzw. 
Mag. XXX. 982 In and out of Pratement—we beg pardon 
for that dapsus dinguz—Parliament. 

+Pravtepye. Oés. [f. Pate sd. or v. + Pir 56.1] 
A chattering magpie ; a prater, chatterer. 

1s8z Stanyuurst Aonels w. (Arb.) 101 This that prat‘pye 
cadesse labored too trumpet in eeche place. 

Prater (pr2tez). [f Pratev.+-ER}, So Du. 
prater a talker.] One who prates; an obnoxious 


| or. idle talker, one who speaks mnch to little 


| purpose, a mere talker, a chatterer. Formerly 


also a boaster, an evil-speaker. 
c1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 674 There were bosters, 
braggars, & brybores, Praters, fasers, strechers, & wrythers, 
1sso Bate Afol. Pref. 13 ‘Though Hierome wer a great 
prater and boaster of virginitie, ret was he no virgine. 
1622 T. Scott Bele. Pismire 10 He is a prater.. that never 
doeth any thing. @1680 Butter Nev. (1759) U1. 2 
Prater..is like a Earwig, when he gets within a Man's Ear 
he is not easily to be got ont again, 1704 Swirt Rait. 
Bhs, Misc. (1711) 258 Miscreant Prater... Etoquent only in 
| thine own Eyes, thou railest without Wit. 2883 F. Letr 


PRATE-ROST. 


cue in Contemp, Reo, XIE. gt Laertes..a prater of 
moral maxims, while he is all for Paris and its pleasures. 

Prater John: see Prester Jou. 

+ Prate-rost. Os. sfang. [f. Prater sd, or v.: 
seeond element obscure.) <A prater. 

1671 Granvite Disc, At. Studde Pref. Aijh, 1 would not 
have it thought, I make dealing with this Prate-rost nay 
part of my Business. ax . E. Dict. Cant, Creur, 
Prateroast, a Talking Boy. 735 New Cant. Dict., Prate- 
Roast. 

+Pra‘tery, Obs. rare. [f. Prate v. or PRATER 
sb.: see -ERY. Cf. Du. praleri/talk.]  Prating. 

3533 Evvot Pasguill (1540) Cyvh, And lette vs leaue Pas- 
quyil with his praterye. 

Pratl, ele, obs. forms of Pretty. Pratic, -ick, 
-ik: see Practic s4.? and v, PRATIQUE. 

Pratie, dial. corruption: see Porato 2d 8, 

Pratincole (pratinkewl). Oraitk. [Named 
by Pennant (1773), ad. mod.L, pratincola (Kramer 
1756), f. L. prdém 2 meadow + txco/a inhabitant.] 
One of several specles of the genus Glarco/a, gralla- 
torial (limicoline) birds widely distributed through- 
out the old world and in Australia, allied to the 
plovers, but regarded by some as a distinet family, 
1esembling the swallows in appearance and habits. 

1973 Pennant Genera Birds 48 Pratincole. Bill, short, 
strong, strait, hooked at the end. Nostrils, near the base, 
linear, oblique fetc.]. 2843 Yaarri. 7list. Birds IIL. 4 
The Pratincole has been arranged by some authors with the 
Swallows, pe others near the Rails: but I believe, with 
Mr, Selby, that it ought to be included ia the family of the 
Plovers. 1866 Biackmonr Cradock N. xivii, A woman's 
perception flies on the wings of the pratincole. 1903 I estnz. 


Gas, 1a Joly 10/1 An unfortunate black-winge ratin- 
cole that strayed from its Russian home across Central 


Europe to Romney Marsh has promptly been made into a 
specimen, : 

Prating (pré'tin), o//. sé. [f Prats ov.+ 
-tnal.] Theaction of the vb. PRAT; idle chatter; 
+ boasting, mischievous talk. 

c1460 G, Asuay Dicta Philos, 684 Ye aught not to hane 
other in hatyng, But hertely cherissh theim withoute prat- 
ing. 1538 Bare Thre Lawes 1783 Here is a pratynge with 
a yery vengeaunce! 2623 Bacon /fen, VJ) 164 After 
that these two, had by ioynt and severall Pratings found 
tokens of consent in the Multitude, 1706-7 Fanquuan 
Beaux Strat.1.i, Hold your prating, Sirrah, do you know 
who you are? 1813 Byxon Corsair t. vii, ‘Peace, peace }' 
—He cuts their prating short. attrib. 1593 Nasir four 
Lett, Confut, Wks, (Grosart) II. 247 Since we are here, on 
our prating bench in a close roome. 

Prating, ff/.a. [fas prec.+-1NG2,) That 
prates, talking idly, chattering. 

1567 Triall Treas, (1850) 11 Looke on this legge, ye 
prating slanes, I remember since it was no greater then a 
tree, #581 Mutcaster Positions xxxviil. (1887) 175 There 
be as prating boyes, as there be pratling wenches. 
Bunvan Strait Gate Wks, (1846) 272 A pratiag tongue will 
not unlock the gates of heaven. 1754 Rictaroson Grandi- 
son 11. xxii. 217 Can there be a greater torment than an 
officious prating Love? 1855 Macautay /list, Hing. xx. IV. 
464 Montague was a brilliant rhetorician, and, therefore,,. 
Tepresented by detractors as a superficial, prating pretender, 

Hence Pra‘tingly adv. 

2755 JouNSON, Pratingly, with tittle tattle; with loquacity. 

|| Pratique (prctik, |/pratz-k), Forms: 7 prat- 
tieke, -fke, -iq, 7-8 -ick, -io, 7- pratique. [a. F. 
praligue practice, intercourse, pratique = It. pratica, 
OSp. prdirea,ad, L. practica (see PRACTIC); orig. spelt 
pratticke (var. of Practic); subseq. conformed to 
F, spelling.] Permission or licence granted toa ship 
to hold intercourse with a port after quarantine, or 
on showing aclean bill of health. Especially used 
in connexion with the South of Europe. 

1609 W. Bropuren in T. Lavender 7rav, (1612) 4 Zante. 
We staied ten daies in the rode of this city, before we could 
get Pratticke, that is: leane to come amongst them, or to 
vse traffique with them. 1615 G. Sanoys /rav. 6 Not to 
suffer any to traffike or come ashore before they hane a 
Prattickefrom the Siganiorsof Health, s656 BrountGlossogr., 
Pratique (from the Span, Pratica),..among Merchants it 
is a Licence to Traffick; asin the Ports of Italy, and the 
Streights, 1663 Pepys Diary s4 Dec., To remove the in- 
conveniences his ships are put to [at Leghorn) hy denial of 
Pratique ;..a thing chat 1s now-a-days made use of only as 
Acheat. 1753 ITANwav 7 raz. (1762) I. tt. xviii. 80 Ships can 
neither leave the port, nor be permitted to prattic but by his 
Permission, 18:7 Byron Beffo xxv, And when he lay in 
quarantine for pratique..His wife would mount, at times, 
herhighestattic, 1897 Daily News 14 Jan. 3/5 The P. and O. 
steamer Nubia arrived in the Thames from Pipmonth yester- 
day afternoon...Dr. Collingridge pave the ship pratique, 
and the yellow flag was thea hauled down amid loud cheers. 

b. aliri, Pratique boat, houaa, the boat, and 
house, of the qaarantine officer. 

$644 Evetyn Diary 16 Oct., We..came on shore by the 
Praitig-honse [at Genoa). 1798 Netson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) L11. 175 The boats..to attend che embarkation at the 
Mole near the Pratique House. 1836 Maanyat Adidsh. 
Easy xi, The pratiqne boat will not come off after sunset, 

Pratted,a. Sc. [f. Prat sd.1+-ep%.] Having 
trieks or evil practices: in Comd, as il/-pratted. 

1812 Ciatmers in Ifanna Li/e (1849) I. xi. 293 You always 
thought me an ill-pratted chiel, 

Prattelie, -ely, -ily, obs. forms of PREtTriLy. 

Prattie, obs. form of Pretry. 

Prattle (pre't’l), s+. [f. Pratrur v.] The 

aet or action of prattling; that which is prattled ; 

idle ineonsequent talk, childish chatter, small talk, 


1676 | 


1231 


ssss W. Watrewan Fardle Facions un. vil. 160 As for 
byeng and sellyng, or any kinde of Lawe prattle, thei [Per- 
sians] vse not. 1§83 Baaincton Commandm. Ded. to Earl 


Pembroke, There men shall be judged according to proofe, ] 


«not according to pratles. s600 HotLano Livy Xulv. xxii, 
1184 Let him hold him there and keep his babble and 
pratde to himselfe. 672 Cave Print. Chr. 1, iii, (1673) 
35 Talkative and full of prattle. s768-74 Tucxra Li 
Nat, (1834) 11. 629 You may soon discover this hy the 
prattle of the children, who love to repeat what they hear. 
3796 Buanev Mem. Afetastasio 11. 374 (Having) since that 
written you a long praltle, which ought to have been for- 
warded to you. 1865 J. Hatton Bitter Sweets xniv, Her 
mother was never tired of her ag prattle, 4 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Applied to the voice of birds, 
the noise of running water, etc. 

1693 Evetyn De fa Gee Compt. Gard. U1. 179. The 
harmony of the pretty Birds, which a sort of extraordinary 
gayety and briskness at this time inspires with amorous 
prattle. 866 Miss Merock ¥. Hadifax xxiii, Listening .. 
to the prattle of the stream, that went singing aloog. 

Prattle (pret'l), v. Also 6 prattel(1, prat- 
tale, prattil, 6-8 pratla. [dim. and freq. of 
PRATE v,: see -LE 3; = MLG. pralelen, protelen 
to chatter, gramble.] 

1. rnér. Yo talk or chatter in a childish or artless 
fashion ; to be loquacious abont trifles; formerly 
equivalent to Prate; now chiefly said, without 
contempt, of the talk of young children. 

1532 Moar Confut, Tindale Wks, §33/2 So he dooeth but 

rattle & prate of feling fayth, without the feling of any 
ayth at all 1557 N. 'T. (Genev.) 3 Yokn 10 1f Lcome, I wylt 
declare his dedes whych he doeth, pratteling against vs with 
malicions wordes. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad, w. 118 
Those that cease not to prattle and babhle about vaine and 
vnprofitable matters. 2692 Locke, Aduc. § 35 He had the 
Mastery of his Parents ever since he could Prattle. 1723 
De For Mol! Flanders (1840) 208, I talked to [the pretty 
lictle child}, and it prattled to me again. 1778 Jotunson 
Let. to Airs. Thrale 15 Oct., 1 never said with Dr. Dodd 
that I love to prattle upon paper, but 1 have prattled now 
till the paper will not hold much more than my Zoe 
wishes. 1885 Croon Mfytis §& Dr. 1, viii. 134 The childhood 
of the race.. when it prattles of the Golden Age. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. To make an inarticulate 
sound resembling or likened to the talk of children : 


said of birds, running water, ete. 

1863 B. Vavioa Port's Fraud. iui. Under Alcon, A fountain 

rattles tothe night. 1887 G. Meanoitu Ballads § f'. §3 
The light leaves prattied to neighbour ears. 

2. trans. To utter in an idle, garmmlous, or (now 
nsually) childish way. 

1560 Brecon New Catech. Wks. 1. 465b, Whatsoever the 
Papistes..pratle in this behalf, I amt sure, reason sayeth, 
that there remaineth bothe bread & wyne. 1583 BaaincTon 
Commandm. ix. (1637) 92 Hf it be a vertue thus to prittle 
aad prattle of ever: ie uncertaine tales, hut most certaine 
discredits. 2598 inenas fleroic. Ep. vt. 160 The little 
birds.. Shall learne to speake and prattle Rosamoad. 
Tate & Brany ?’s, Iii. 3 They pratiled Slander, aad in 
Lies Employ‘d their lisping Tongue. 178 Cowrra Task 
nu. 382 Frequent in Park with lady at his side, Amblin 
and pratding scandal ashe goes, 1887 Jrssorr A rcady it, 
64, am but..a mere chronicler of gossip that will not be 
practled long. : ‘ 

b. To bring or drive by pratiling r/o, etc. 

s6os Suaxs. Als fet? wv. 1. 46 1f you prattle mee into 
these perilles. 

+Pra‘ttle-ba:sket. 0é;. 
Basket sé, Cf, next.) = next. 

x60a Barton Afother's Blessing \xxiv, But if she be 
ilfanour‘d, blind and old, A prattle basket, or an idle slut. 
1690 SnaDwett Amorous Bigot nu. Wks. 1720 1V. 248 Sweet 
prattle-basket, be quiet, 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Prattle- 
Basket, a prattling child, a little young prater. 


+ Pra-ttle-box. Os. [f. PrartLe s+, + Box 
56.2 Cf. CHatterrox.] A humorous name for 


a prattler or chatterer; a chatterbox. 

167x Guanvitt. Disc. AL. Studbe a Gross Ignoramusses, 
Illiterate Fools, Prattle-boxes, Catch.Dotterels, .. Tories, 
Cheats, and poor Devils. 1696 Locke in Fox Boorne Lie 
(1876) IE. xv. 455 A very ill sign in a prattle-box of your 
age. 1751 R. eres P. iVilkins (1884) 1. ii. 21 At last 
the old prattlebox having made a short panse to recover 
breath.., ‘Mr. Peter ‘, says she, ‘you look as if you did not 
know poor Patty’. 


Prattlement (pre‘t'lmént). rave. [f PRATTLE 
v%+-NENT.] Idle talk, prattle, prattling : in quot. 
1879, a play on parliament. 

1579 Fuuke /eskins’ Parl. 33 He will goe immediately 
to his purposed matter, to bee de 
of pratdement. 1604 Hisnow MVés. 1. 574 It were a word 
sufficient To overthrow this prattlement. 1779 Cowrre 
Let to Unwin 3x Oct., The childish prattlement of pastoral 
compositions. sgor J. Davioson Jest, Veeisector 9 The 
prattiement of amorists. 

Prattler (pre‘tles). [f. Pratrie v. +-ER!,} 
One who prattles, a talkative person; a chatterer ; 


now ¢s7. a prattling child. 

3567 Martet Gr. Forest 90 One knaue or pratler will 
alwayes accompanie another. 1583 Baarncton Command m. 
x. (1637) 94 We doe not discountenance the whispering 
carper, we doe not eschew the reports of peevish pratiers. 
1633 G. Harazat Temple, Conscience i, Peace pratler, do 
notlowre. 1680 Otway Orphan tit. vit 1219 Go, you're an 
idle Pratler. 2742 Firwpinc Jos. Andrews sv. viii, My little 

rattler, the darling and comfort of my old age. 1805 
Vonnsw. Pretude iv. 204 Rosy prattlers at the feet Of a 

leased grandame. 1878 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 140 
Thousands of tragedy-making prattlers. 


Prattling (pretlin), 24/. 54. [f Prater a. 
+-1xa1,) The action of the vb. PRATTLR. 


[f. PRaTTLE sd. + 


‘bated in this highe Court | 


PRAWN. 


$ Patscr, as7/2 Pratlynge, the speche of yonge 
gers atoys. “sho Baaincton Exp. Lord's payer 
1596) 233 Their priate pratling to the hurt of their neigh. 

urs. $605 Wittet Herapla Gen. 367 Aged parents are 
delighted with the pratling and sport of young children. 
s790 Buaxe Fr. Reo, Wks, V. 229 This pratdiag of thelrs 
hardly deserves the name of sophistry. 877 Tennyson 
Harold ti. ii 66 Save for the prattling of thy litcle ones. 

Prattling, f//. a. [f. PRatTLe v. + -1NG 2,} 
That prattiles: see the verb. 

1560 Davs tr, Sleidane's Comm. xh, Ne would... put those 
prattelinge pardoners to silence. 1581 N. Buane Dirgut. 
in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 170 The daft Abbottis, gukkit 
Prioris, guseheaddit Personis,.. and the pretland Preben- 
daris, 1632 Lirncow 7rav. 1. 2 Prathng Parrots, and 
sounding Cymbals. 1703 Rowr Fair Penit. v. 1. 1799 
What Joys thou gav'st me in thy prattling lafancy. 28: 
Carran Ball, 4 Somes (3859) 84 Beside that prattling brook. 
3862 SaLa Accepted Addr. 91 The prattling servants from 
the Priory came down town. 

Pratty, praty, -e, obs. and dial. ff. Prerry. 

Prau, var. Proa. Praueine, Praunce, 
Praune, obs. ff. Prevens, Prance, PRAWN. 

+Prave, a. Obs. [ad. L. pravus crooked, 
perverse, vicious, bad.] Vicious, evil, depraved. 

1566 AoLincton Apuleius 2 That_is accounted vatrew hy 
the prane opinion of men. s607 J. Cazrentaa Plaine Alans 
MMough 189 By prave concupiscence subdued tosinae. 1689 
tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regni apud Scotes Ep. Ded., Your 
Age not yet corrupted by prave opinions. 

fence + Pra‘vely adv. Obs. 

S% Froaio, Pranamente, wickedly.. peruersely, prauely. 

+ Pravilege. Os. Also 4 pravelegie, 
-ylegie, 6 -ylege, 7 -iledge. [ad. med.L. pravr- 
legttem (1ath ec. : see quot. 1432-50), a dyslogistie 
alteration of prfurlzginm Priviecr, after pravus 
perverse, bad: see PRAVE a.) An evil, injurious, 
or worthless privilege or law. 

A os Wreuir 4s. (1880) 482 Siche grauntis of be pope 

t ben not groundid ia goddis lawe ben prauylegies, & 
itil worb, 1432-s0 tr. /éigden (Rolls) VIL. 409 poe 
Paschalis the secunde..dampnede the seide privilege in this 
maner. .that privilege grawatede late tothemperoure, whiche 
may be called rather a pravilege thea a privilege (orig. 
itlud Fa el quod potins vocandum est pravilegium). 
xgso Bate Ang. Votaries 1. 68 b, Dysdaynouslye changynge 
his pryvylege to the scoraefull name of a pranylege, or 
writynge that stode for nought. 1613 Purcuas Jilgrimage 
I. Vii, 113 Priviledges and pravileges, whereby every Joln- 
a-Stile shall intercept the Churches due. 

+ Pra‘vitous, a. Olds. rare—*,  [f. Pravity + 
-0u8: ef. calamitous, ete. (In quot. improperly 
pravitious.)] Characterized by pravity; evil, bad. 

3648-9 Owen Joleration iii. 8g Pravitious tendence of the 
doctrine opposed. y 

Pravity (pre'viti). [ad. L. pravstas crooked- 
ness, distortion, perverseness, depravity, f. prdvus 
crooked, distorted, perverse. Cf. Depravity, an 
analogical formation on this word.] 

1, Moral perversion or corruption; wiekedness, 
viciousness, depravity ; original or natural pravily 
= Depravity ce. Now rare or Obs. 

3550 Hooren Serm. Yonas Epist., To goafter the prauitye 
and euylnes of oure owne hartes, 1618 T. Abams Genera- 
tion of Serpents Wks. 1861 1. 71 Original peamaly called 
corruption, 2675 Baxtea Cath. Theol. 1. t. 5 he Pela- 
gians, who deny Original Sin, and acknowledge not the 

ravity of vitiated nature, 1951 Smotiett Per. Pic. (1979) 
fe liii. 13a The spite of their hearts, and pravity of their 
dispositions. 2829 Soutnay Sir 7. Afore 11, 207 The 
punishment .. was proportioned to the apprehended and 
intended consequences of the offence, not to the pravity 
of the offender. 1847 Busunett Chr. Nert, 1, i. (1861) 22 
The natural pravity of man is plainly asserted in Scripture, 

2. gen. Corrupt or evil aeelitys baduess. 

1620 Vennea Vea Recta iii. 64 The flesh is of a fishie 
sauour, which .. is a note of greatest prauity. 179: Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. VI. 99 To show this progression of their 
favourite work, from absolute pravity to finished perfection, 
1822-34 Good's Study Afed. tS 4) LL. 462 Blood innutritions 
from scarcity or pravity of food. /éfd. TV. 410 Pravity of 
the fluids or emunctories that open on the external surface. 

+3. Deformity, crookedness, Ods. rare. 

1656 Stantey Hist. Philor. 1L vint. 75 Defect.. whence 
ariseth pravity, el ae deformity of the limbs. 1658 
Puttisrs, Pravity, crookednesse, deformity. 

+ Pra‘vous, a. Obs. [f. L. pradv-tus (see PRAVE) 
+-0u8.} Corrmpt, evil, depraved ; = PRAVE. 

1663 R. Sanpzus Physiogn., Afoles 26 It denotes a pravous, 
wicked, contentious nature, 16g7 W. Mozicz Coena guast 
Kowy 141 Ignorance... becoming to a pravous disposition, 

Praw(e, Malay boat: see Proa. 

Prawleen, -lin(g, variants of PRALINE. 

Prawn (prgn), 56. Forms: § prayne, 5-7 
prane, 6 pran, praune, prayn, 6-7 prawne, 
7- prawn. [ME. prayne, prane, of unknown 
origin. No similar name found in other langs. 

A suggested connexion with L. perxa, F. perve ham, a 
ham-shaped shellfish, a pinna, founded upon a blundered 
entry in Florio ‘farnocchir, or Prawne fishes‘, 


mer "1 
| (parnocchia (pl. -ic) being a variant of ' pernocchia, a Nakre 


or Nacre (z/spr. Narre}fish ’) is opposed at once to the 
sense and the phonology.) 7 

A small long-tailed decapod marine crustacean 
(Palsemon serratus), larger than a shrimp, common 
off the coasts of Great Britain, and used as food. 
Also extended to allied species of the family. — 

1426 Court Rolls Maldon, Bundle 16 m.2 bk. Item dicuat 
q@ Margareta vxor Rob! Seyken forstallauit in foro praynes 
qu..emit in foro de lohanne Gyrlfader, &c., ideo in miseri- 


PRAWN. 


cordia vjd. ¢ 3440 Promp. Parv, 411 Prane, fysche, stings. 
@ 1529 SKELTON Cod. Cloute Ye pycke no shrympes nor 

vanes. 1552 Hutort, Prane she, carides, tingus. %597 

Swans. 2 fen IV, 1.1, 104 Telling vs, she had a good dish 
of Prawnes, 1620 Verner Via Recta iv. 79 Pranes and 
Shrimps are of one and the same nature. 1788 Lp. Auck- 
tann Corr. (1861) 11. Within an ace of being laid low 
among the prawns, petites! and porpoises. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop v, He..devoured gigantic prawns with the 
heads and tails on. 
b. A figure of a ws as an ornament. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. ¥. India x71 Two collers of redde 
prawnes..and at euery one of them hanged eight shrimpes 
of gold, of excellent workemanship. 

c. altrib. and Combs. 

1611 Fiorto s.v. Parnocchie, Prawne fishes [1598 prannes]. 
19771 Mas. Havwooo New Present for Maid 39 Craw-fish, or 
Prawn Soup. 1836 T. Hooxr G. Gurucy 1.iii. 85 Egg-eating 
and prawn-picking are not_delicate performances, et 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 10 Crab, Lobster, Conger, Fel, an 
Prawn Pots. 1891 Daily News 12 June 3/3 Fine net,..worn 
over prawn-pink satin. 1896 Kirkacoy & Poctarn tr. 
Boas’ Text Bk, Zool, 226.'The young one passes through 
a prawn-stage. 

Hence Prawn v, 77/r., to fish for prawns (orig. 
and chiefly in vbl. sh. or pres. pple. prawning ; 
Praw'ner, a fisher for prawns; Praw ny a., of or 
pertaining to a prawn 5 ee 

1865 Daily Ted. 25 Aug., Our shrimps have most prawny 
proportions, 1886 Globe 16 July (heading), Prawning. 
{bid., The hand that prawns must be quick and steady... 
Every one cannot be a successful prawner. /éid., A favourite 
prawning ground is St. Margaret's Ray. /did., A ‘ fleet’ nf 
nets for prawning consists of from four to twelve of different 
sizes. 190s Daily Caron. 30 Aug. 4/5 At the Place we 
prawn when the tide goes out. 

Prawncee, obs. form of PRANCE v. 

Praxean (prieks/an), sé, and a. Ch, fist. [f. 
personal name Praxeas+-aN.] a. 5b, A follower 
of Praxeas (¢200); b. ad/. Belonging to the heresy 
founded by Praxeas; = MOoNAncHIAN sé, and a, 

{1585-7 ‘IT. Rocrrs 39 Art. (1625) 6 Some doe grant 
and acknowledge the name of three in the God-head, but 
deny their persons; such were the..Praxeneans] 1719 
Watertano Vind. Christ's Div. 83 note, The Praxeans.. 
pleaded for themselves, and againsta real Trinity; wovapytay 
fenemus. Tertullian tells them, that They misunderstood 
povapyia. 1874 J. H. Biunt Dict. Secés s.v., Philaster 
states that the Sabellians, called also Patripassians and 
Praxeans, were cast out of the Church. /éfd., In Praxean 
doctrine,..in its second stage, we have Jesus called the Son 
of God, solely..on account of a miraculons birth. 


Praxinoscope (pre“ksinoskoup). [a. F. praxi- 
noscope \M. Reynand), irreg. f. Gr. mpagis action 
+-scopr.] A scientific toy resembling thezoetrope, 
in which a series of pictures, representing con- 
secutive positions of a moving body, are arranged 
along the inner circumference of a cylindrical or 
polygonal box open at the top, and having in the 
middle a corresponding serles of mirrors in which 
the pictures are reflected ; when the box is rapidly 
revolved, the successive reflexions blend and pro- 
duce the impression of an actually moving object. 

1882 Valure 16 Nov. 60/2 M. Gaston Tissandier describes 
in La Nature an ingenious adaptation of the praxinoscope, 
..by means of which the images are projected on a screen, 
and are visibletoa large assembly. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull, WV. 98 We have all heard of Mr. Eadweard Muy- 
bridge and his studies of galloping horses, etc. Some of 
us have even been fortunate enough to see the real things 
as exhibited by his praxinoscope. 

Praxis (pre‘ksis). [a. Gr. mpafis doing, acting, 
action, practice, n. of action f. mparrey to do; 
whence med.L. praxis (Albertus Magnus A/e/aphys. 


y. v. ii, ¢1255).J 

1. Action, practice; sfec. @. The practice or 
exercise of a technical subject or art, as distinct 
from the theory of it (?04s.);_ b. Habitual action, 


accepted practice, custom. 
_ 1s81 Sionev 4 i Poetrie (Arb.) 39 For as Aristotlesayth, 
it is not Gnosis, but Praxis must be the fruit. 1644 Mitton 
Edue. Wks. 1738 1. 136 If after some preparatory grounds 
of speech. .they were led to the praxis therof in some chosen 
short book, ee Satmon (titée) Pharmacopeeia Londin- 
ensis, Or, the New London Dispensatory .. As also, The 
Praxis of chymistry. 1800 CoLenipce Zalleyrand to Ld. 
Grenville Poems 1877 11. 156 In theory false, and pernicious 
in praxis, 1892 J. Rosertson Early Relig. fsrael xv. 390 
This code is merely the embodiment of praxis or the erystal- 
lisation of custom. 
2. An example or collection of examples to serve 
for practice or exercise in a subject, esp. in grammar. 
1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit, xx. (1627) 235 Perfected and 
adjoyned as a praxis in the end dt the Radices. 1762 
Lowtn Jatrod, Eng, Gram. 178 A Praxis, or Example of 
Grammatical Resolution. 1779 Breattre Ze?.in Forbes Life 
(1806) IT. 42, I..send you inclosed a little book, containin 
about two hundred, with a yas at the end, which will 
Reap amuse you. 1843 W. Battie (title) The First 
welve Psalms in Hebrew, with..Grammatical Praxis. 
b. A means or instrument of practice or exercise 
in a subject; a practical specimen or model. ? Ods. 
1751 Hanns Hermes Wks. (1841) 114 ‘They [mathematies} 
are the noblest praxis of logic, or universal reasoning. 
1786-97 Gu.ins Aristotle V1. oe (Jod.) The pleadings of 
the Ancients were praxises of the art of oratorical per- 
suasion. 1800 Jerrrrson Writ. (ed. Ford) VII. 429 It 
{a Parliamentary Manual] may do good by presenting to 
the different legislative bodies a chaste Praxis, 
[f. - Gr. 


Praxitelean (preksitd]an), a. 


1282 


MpageréAci-os, adj. £ MpatcréAys, Praxiteles + -aN.] 
Belonging to, executed by, or in the style of 
Praxiteles, a famous Greek sculptor of the 4th 


century B.C. 

1819 Suetiey Prometh. Und. 1. iti, Praxitelean shapes, 
whose marble smiles Fill the hushed air with everlasting 
love. 1905 Athenzum 4 Nov. 616/3 Works that have 
recently been claimed as eeatelaae originals. 


Pray (pré'), 7. Forms: 3-5 prele(n, 4-5 
preye, 4-6 prey, praie, praye, 4-7 prai, 4- pray 
(6 Sc. pra, 7 prea). (ME. freien, a. OF. preter 
(Eulalia a goo), = tt, pregare, Pg. pregar:—iate I, 
precare (Priscian), cl. L. precast to entreat, pray. 
(In mod.F, prier the stem-vowel is levelled under 
that of the stem-stressed forms, ¢/ Avie, etc.)) 

I. ¢raazs., with personal object. 
1. To ask earnestly, humbly, or supplicatingly, 
| to beseech; to make devout petition to; to ask 
(a person) for something as a favour or act of 
grace; esp. in religious use, to make devout and 
| humble supplication to (God, or an object of 


worship). azch. @, with personal object only. 
erage S. Lug. Leg. 1. 112/200 And preide is fader wet 
gerne. 1382 Wycetr Yoda xiv. 16, 1 schal preie the fadir, 
and he schal 3yne to 3ou another conmfortonr. 1387 Tae- 
| visa FZfeden (Rolls) V. 73 Affricanns, pe writer of stories, 
was eat se and wente to Alexandria. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie 
B(S.1.5.) 38 And than come furth, his Father kynde, 
And prayit him rycht feruentlie. 1611 Brat John iy. 31 
In the meane while his disciples prayed him, saying, Master, 
eate. /fid. xiv. 16, I will pray the Father, and hee shall 
giue yon another Comforter (so alt r6the. vers. nod Revised 
1881}, 1819 Byron Yau 1. txxvi, That night the Virgin 
was no further pray'd. 
With various extensions : 
b. fo do a thing, or ¢haf a thing may be. 

@x3t0 in Wright Lyric 2. xviii. 58, V preye the thou here 
my bene. 13.. Cursor Mf. 17933 (Gott.) To prai vr lauerd 
drightin dere, To send me wid his messagere be oyle of his 
merciful tre. 1390 Gowrr Conf IL. 172 Preiende Achah, 
..To hiere him speke. 1430 Li/¢ St. Kath. (1884) 41 Pey 
alle prayde be precionse virgyn bat bay myght be baptized. 
¢ 1480 Aterlin 15 She wepte and cryde hem mercy, praynge 
hem to abyde a while. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 


| 2 the foure sones of Aymon. 1g92 Suaks. Men. 4 Ad. 578 
The poore foole praies her that he may depart. 1613-14 
in Crt. §& Ties Yas. J (1848) 1._ag2, 1 pray God your 
friends. stick as well to you. 1637 Documents agst. Prynne 
(Camden) 66 Mr. Atturney Generalt shal bee hereby prayed 
| and required..to proceed in examinacion. .of the Warden of 
the Fleet and hisdeputy. 1722 AnsuTHNoT John Bulli, x, 
Pray God, this Hocus be honest! _1787 Netson in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 1. 263 Praying their Lordships to retieve him 
from the expenses and issue ofa law-suit. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (18 Niece They were sent to pray him not to show 
himself obstinately bent on thwarting her wish. 
| @. Const. for or ont behalf of a person or thing ; 
| for (t of) a thing desired. 
£1330 Assump. Virg. 164 (B.M. MS.) My sone..1 praie 
pee of pi blessing. a1450 Kut. de la Tour 34 Ladies .. y 
praie you of a bone {boon}. 1430 St. Cuthdert (Surtees) 
| 6956 He was besy, night and day, Pe saint for synfull men 
to pray. 1480 rise 2 Chron, Fug. Vii. 36 The bissho 
prayd this kyng Aldroye of help and socour, 1483 — G. de 
a Tour \xxxiv. Gvijb, How..faders and moders ought 
euery day to pray god for theyr children. . 
d. with the thing asked as second object: cf. 
ASK @, §. rare. 
¢1886 C’ress Pemproxe Ps. xv. i, All mens praiers to thee 
raised Returne possest of what they pray thee. 
+2. To beg or entreat (a person) to come to 


a feast, or the like; to invite. Ods. 
| @1300 Cursor Af. 13987 At ete he praid him til his hus, 
| s g! Tarvisa /ligden (Rolls) 11. 155 Pey preyed to a feste 

al fe grete of be Pictes. 1390 Gowrr Conf. 111. 38 Be 
mouthe bothe and be message Hise frendes to the feste he 
preide, c1420 Sir Amtadace (Camden) xix, To pray the 
| marchand and his wife allsoe, To sonpe with him that ny3te. 
1603 Suans. Iteas. for M. u. i. 292, I pray you home to 
dinner with me. 


IL. ‘rans, With the thing asked as object. 

3. To ask (something) earnestly in prayer; to ask 
or beg (a thing) with supplication; to crave. 
| 1387 Trevisa J/feden (Rolls) VI.95 What pou hast iupres ed 

it is [y-graunted to 1s94 T. Bepixerieto tr. Afachia- 
welli's Florentine 1ist.(1595) 39 Now they were inforced to 
Ed his aid. 1619 W. Sccaten Axf. 1 Thess, (1630) 218 
Whether it be lawfuli to pray freedome from all tempta- 
tions, 31818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V1. 359 1f a conveyance 
had been prayed, there must have been a limitation to 
trustees to preserve contingent remainders. 1859 TENNYSON 
Geraint & Enid 403 Fair Host and Earl, 1 pray your 
courtesy, 1872 Mortey Voltaire ii. 74 The next tay Voltaire 
saw his man in prison with irons on and praying an alms 
from the passers by. 1889 Rusuin Preterita Il}. ii, 92 He 
prayed permission to introduce his mother and sisters to us. 

. with inf, or obj. cl. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 7545 Preyenge .. 
pat ie wolde ony night herberwe him ae a ie Car 
Af, 10209 (Trin,) Childe to haue pei preyed long. 1590 Suaks. 
Com. Err... ii. go And praies that you will hie you home, 
1819 Scott thee iv, Let me also pray that you wilt 
excuse my speaking to you in my native language. 1844 
H. H. Witson Sete. fudia WU. yes, [They] page to be 
exempted from the operation of the taw. 1845 STEPHEN 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) UL. 176 Praying that the proper 
general ‘meetings may be convened. 

4, with cognate object: fo pray a prayer, etc. 

e1350 HT. Palerne 163 To 3¢ hei king of heuene preieth 
apater noster. c1490 AlS. Adzocates’ Libr. Edin, 18. 2,8, i. 


That we praye god that he wylt helpe vs to be anenged ~ 


a 


~ nat plede as vyllynage in 


PRAY. 


Colophon, Ane orisoune pat Galfryde Chanceir maid and 

prayit to pis lady. 1526 Pilger. Ferf. (W. de W. 1531) 167 

The prayer of a synner, thongh it deserue not to be herd of 

god, in that he is a synner y! prayeth it, 1603 Saks. Aeas. 

Jor M. 11.1. 146 Me pray a thousand praiers for thy death, No 

word tosaue thee. 1665 Surv. Af, Netherl, 197 That they 

shall pray prayers twicea week. 1854 R.G. Latuam Native 

Races Russian Emp. 57 They pray a prayer, burn a portion . 
of the offering, and spread a portion of it over the altar. 

b.- With the matter of the prayer as object. 

c 1886 C'ress Pemaroxe 2's. LxV1. Vili, Praise to him: who 
what 1 praid, Rejected not. 1681 T. Fuataan Heraclitus 
Ridens No. 39 1739 Ul, 263 They prate, they print, they 
pray, and preach Sedition. 

III. 5. zz/r. To make earnest request or peti- 
tion; to make entreaty or supplication ; esp. to 
present petitions to God, or to an object of worship. 

a. simply. To offer prayer, to engage in prayer. 

@1300 Cursor At, 19042 Arti pa postlis ike dai Wente to 
ye tempil to praie, ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii. (Panius) 227 

esyd it to morne 3e se may Twa men stannand besyd it 
prayand, 1382 Wvettr Lye xi. 1 Lord, teche vs ta preye, 
as and John tau3te his disciplis, 1388 — Aets ix. 11 Lo! 
he preieth. a t4oe-go A de-xauder 1477 Ike freke & enery 
faunt to fast & to pray. 1833 Gau Richt Vay 32 Vhairfor 
we pra al as christ hes lerit vsz in the vi chaiptur of S. 
Mathew. 1896 Dacaymete tr. Leslie's Jdist. Scot. ut. 169 
At Galdies sepuichre he prayes eftir the consuetude, 160: 
Suags. Afeas. for A. v. i. 93 How I perswaded, haw I praid, 
and kneel'd. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect, xi, Nor is it easily 
credible, that he who can preach well, should be unahle to 
is well. 3798 Coceriner Anc. Alar, vu.xxii, He prayeth 
well, who loveth welt Both man and bird and beast. 1828 
Scotr Tales of Grands. Ser. . xix, Claverhouse..said ‘1 
gave you leave to pray, and you are preaching. 1852 Mes. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxviii, ‘Tam dying’, said St. Clare, 
pressing his hand; ‘pray |’ 1882 J. Parnea Apost. Life I. 
83 T’o pray is to redeem any day from common-place. 


b. Const. o a person, fora thing ; also for (= on 


behalf of) a person, etc. 

ax300 Cursor Af. 108 (Cott.) Scho prais ai for sinful 
men. /did. 3449 At pray to godd ai was sco prest. a 1340 
Hamvote Psalter xv. 1 Pe voice of crist in his manhed 
prayand til pe fadere. 1382 Wvcuir /sa, liii, 12 He the 
synne of manye toc, and for trespasseres prezede. 1390 
Gower Conf 111. 15 Thanne Bachus preide To jopuae and 
thus he seide. ¢ 1400 Afol. Loll, 26 se prey for plentey, 
& pees, & swilk ober pings. 1466 aston Lett. lt. 286 
Every day iiijd., to sing and pray for his sowle and myn. 
1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2, 1 beseche alt them 
.-yt shall profyte hy this worke to pray for me wretche. 
1641 Brome Yovial Crew ut. Wks, 1873 111. 398 That will 
duly and truly prea for yee. 1651 Honnes Leviath, W. xxxi. 
19t The People that eee to them {images}. 1737 
Braxecey Aleiphr. v. § 2 Shall we believe a God, and not 
pray to him for future benefits? 1754 Ensxine /’rinc. Se. 
Law (1809) 21 The grounds..upon w! ich a party may pray 
for letters of advocation. 1875 Jowetr /’/ato (ed. 2) V. 7 
A legislator .. will pray for favourable conditions under which 
he may exercise his art. , k 

c. In the formal ending of a petition to the 

Sovereign, to Parliament, a petition ia Chancery, 
ctc. The words after ‘pray’ were at Jength re- 
duced to ¢ etc.’, which is now also usually omitted. 

1429 Petition to Parlt, (8 Wen. V3) in Rolls of Parit. W. 
346 Please it your right Tagh and_ wise discretions to preye 
the Kyng oure soverayn Lorde, be the advis and assent of 
the Lords Espirituelx and Temporels of this present Parle- 
ment..to grannte his Letters Patentz undre his Great Seale 
{ete}. And we shalt preye to God for you. ¢ 1438-43 Pett- 
tion in Chancery in Cal, of Proc. in Chancery (Recd. Comm. 
1829) Introd, 41 (To Ld. Chancellor) And your said pore 
oratonrs shalt ever pray to God for your good Lordship. 
Jbid., And she {Margt. Applegarth, widow] shall pray God 
for you. /éfd. 45 And thei shall truly pray for you. 1439 
Petition io King in Rotls of Parlt. V. 10/1 And they shall 

ray to God for you perpetuelly, and for all your noble 

rogenitors. 1472-3 see Edw. IV) /bid. VI. 20/a And 
youre seid Suppliant shall ever pray to God for the pre- 
servation of your estate Roiall. 1485 (x Hen. Vil) /éid. VI. 
327 And he shal ener pray to God for the preservacion of 

‘our most Noble and Roiall Estate, 1575-1600 (Q. Eliz.) 
in Cal. of Proc, tn Chancery {as above) Introd, 147 And the 
said John Hunt accordinge to bis bounden dutie shall daily 
praie unto God for your majesties long & prosperous raigne 
over us your heighnes subjectis. | 1597 West Systbol, 
i. Chancery § 104, And your said Orator shall daily 
pray vnto God for the long continuance of your Highness] 
in heatth and prosperitie. [Many variant forms are given] 
z 1883 IVharton's Law Lex. 622 To 
ite whole petition [to Parlt.] should be added the words, 
‘And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, 
ete’; and immediately therenpon must follow the signa- 
tures. 1896 W. P. Baitoon Select Cases in Chancery 
(Selden Soc.) Introd. xxv, The familiar expression ‘and 
your petitioner[s} shalt ever pray, &c.", in its various fornis, 
came in abont the middle of the fifteenth century. 


IV. Phrases and idiomatic uses. > 
6. Zo pray in aid: to pray or crave the assis- 


tance of some one. Also fig. See Ain sé, 2. 

For the construction, cf, to call in the aid af, etc. 

31631 Dial. on Laws Eng.t. vii. 16 In like wyse he may nat 
pray in ayde for him onelesse he knowe the pray (ed. 1554 
prayee] have good cause of voucher and lyon, or that he know 
that the prey hake somwhat to plede that the tenaunt maye 
the demaundaunt or suche other, 
1594 Prat Yewell-ho, ut. 40 Todrawe. -by hand ee with- 
ont praying in aide of the same [perspective glass 1606 
Suaxs. Ant. & CZ v. ii. 27 A Conqueror that will pray in 
ayde for kindnesse, Where he for grace is kneel 'd too. 1625, 
Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 173 Vet, without presing in 
Aid of Alchymists, there Is n manifest Image of this, in the 
ordinarie course of Nature. 1642 tr. Perkins’ / sof. Bh ¥. 
$310,137 The other. .prayeth inaid of his coparcener. 1768 
Btacustone Cou, LI. xx. 300 In real actions also the 
tenant may pray in ad, or call for assistance of another, to 


27 [see Onaton 2]. 


PRAY. 


help him to plead. /d#/., An incumbent may pray in ald of 
the patron and ordinary. 

7. traus. and refi, with comp/. To bring, put, or 
get into some state or condition by praying. ray 
down, out: see Down adv, 17 b, Our adv. 7, 8. 

1643 Tuarp Cont, Gen. xxxii. 24 Nehemiah prayed him- 
self pale; Daniel prayed biinself sick; our Saviour also 
pray'd himself into an agony, 1677 I. Marner Prevalency 
ie Prayer (1864) 267 It Enemys arise, fet us pray them 

lownngain, 1686 Lurrrene firief Kel. (1857) I. 371 At the 
queens pe at St. James are papers stuck up..for the 
prayeing of persons out of purgatory, 1725 Pore Let. to 
Stu? 15 Oct., 1 would not pray them ont of purgatory. 1822 
J. Fut Lett. dimer. 233 One of them gifted witha fond and 
clear voice, drowned the other totally, and actually prayed 
him down, r84o ‘I’. F. Buxton in ‘I W. Reid Life IV. E. 
Forster (1888) t. v, 136 All I can say is (and it applies to all 
cases of perplexity), pray it out. 

8. +a. / pray you (thee): vsed parenthetically 
to add instance or deference to a question or 
request. So b. Pray you, pray thee, etc. (Cf. 


Pritier.) oc. J pray. Obs. 

1519 /nfert.4 Elements Biv, Syr,t pray you, be contente, 
It is not ay, ne intente Your company toexyle. 1526 
Milgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) ub, Ascrybe it (I praye fet 
to my insuffycyency and ignoraunce, 1§96 Suaks. Aferch. V. 
(1. ii, 35 Maister yong-man, you C prate yon, which is the 
waie to Maister ewes? 1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. 
nt. 302 Oh, F ain maz’d with ioy, I pree-thee, sweet, Vinfold 
to me, what sad mischance it was, 

b. 1524 Q. Marcarerin Mrs. Wood Lett, [éfustr. Ladics 
(1846) 1, 327 Pray your grace to pardon me that I write so 

lainly to you. 1390 Maarowe Edw. If, u. ii, Pray thee 
let me know it, 21661 Hocvnsw Fuvenal 137 ‘Reward |’ 
Says one, ‘why, pray y’, what do I know?’ 3676 Hoanes 
fliad 9x But, brother, pralye, sit down and rest a while, 

€. 1g9r Snaks, x Hen. 0 4, Vv. v.36 Why what (f pray) is 
Margaret morethen that? 1630 Payne Auti-Armin. 134, 
I pray, what Scripture proues it? r70q Noants fdfca/ 
World wu, xii, 457 Where, I pray, is it that we see it? 

d. Contracted to pray (ef. PLEASE v. 6c). 

1§.. in Bee ayers Test. etc. (Ballad Soc.) 41 Pray 
doe it over again. to SuaKs, Jewmp, ut, i.18 Pray set it 
down, and rest you. 1700 Farquiar Constant Couple mi, 
Pray, sir, are the roads deep between tbis and Paris? 1707 
Freinn Peterborow's Cond, Spain 113 Pray consider the 
consequences of a fost Battle. 1802 Maa. Eocewoatu Aforal 
7. (1816) f. viii. 6 Pray fet me pass. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kenner 
Resid, in Georgia ee) 33 Now Fae take notice. 1875 
Jowrrt Péato (ed. 2) 111. 354 Shafi I tell you why? Pray do. 

+ Pray, sd. Obs. rare. [f. Pravv.] Anact of 
praying; a prayer, 
e1325 Stee. Gy Warw. 68 Tesu Crist..seide: ' His preie i 
wole do’. arte Alphabet of Tates 48 Be i holie pray 
Nicholas pat I had loste hafe I getten agayn. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xx: xii, 859 They. .sange & redde many 
saulters & prayes ouer hym, 1654 Gayton /*/eas, Notes 1. 
v. 54 Father, we are for fighting, not for pray. 

Pray (pré), 54.2 Now dia’. [Deriv, unknown,} 
‘A wooden pin used in thatching’ (E. D. D.). 

1§70 Si eag Churchw. Ace. in Antiguary Apr. (1888) 
170 It, for hame to thatche the churche fiowse, vs. iiijd. 
It. For prays for y* same worke..v4. It. for iiij prays and 
a hundredth lydgers xijd. 1890 Géoucesters. Gloss., Prarys, 
the wooden pins used in thatching. , 

Pray, erron. f. Spray (Douglas nels (ed. 1553) 
Xu. Prol. 90). Pray, -e, obs. forms of PREY, 

+ Pray'‘able, a. Obs. [a. OF. *prei-, pre-, proi-, 
priable, , preter to PRAY: see -ABLE.] That may 
be prayed to or entreated. 

1340 Ifamroce Psalter \xxxix. 1g (xc. 13] Turne ford 
hou lange: and prayabifi be abouen pi seruanits. 1382 
Wvyeur /did., Preyable be thou vp on thi seruauns [1388 
able to be preied, Midég. deprecabilis], 1548 Gest Pr. Alasse 
in H. G. Dugdate Li7e (1840) eep: . 116 He is then there 
+-10 lesse honourable and prayable then in heaven, 

+Pray-ant, a. Oés. [f. Pray v.+-ant 1.] 
Praying. 

1659 GavoEn Tears of Ch. 1. xii. 93 Fanatick Errour and 
Levity would seem an Euchite as well as an Eristick, 
ae as welf as Predicant. 

+ 
says ‘ Pray, (go) away ’, who refuses overtures. 

Gor Custrre& Munpay Death Earl of Huntington v. i. 
livb, The pray awayes, these trip and goes, these tits. 
Prayee’. Law. [f. Pray v.+-Ee.] One whose 
aid is ‘ prayed in’: see Pray v. 6, quot, 1531. 
Prayer! (prée:). Forms: 3-4 preiere, 3-6 
pralere, 4 preire, preyer, -or, praey-, pralyer, 
pray-, praior, 4~5 preyere, preter, preir, 4-6 
Prayere, praire, pracr, prayour, 4-7 praier, 
pralr, 5 prey3er, prayeer, 6 prayar, 7 prayr(e, 
7-8 pray'r, 4- prayer. [ME. preicre, a. OF. 
Pretere (12th c. in Littré), 13th c. and mod.F. 
pritre = Pr. pregaria, Sp. plegaria, lt. preghiera:— 
Romanie and med.L. precdrid fem. sing., orig. 
nent. pl. of L. precérius adj., obtained by entreaty 
or prayer, f. precari to pray. Orig. a disyllable: 
stll'so in G. Herbert.) 

1. A solemn and hnmble request to God, or 
to an object of worship; a supplication, petition, 
or thanksgiving, usually expressed in words. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 13649 (Cott.) Pis es a man pat drightin 
heres, And helpes oper for his praicres. 1380 Wyce1ar 
Wks. (1880) 317 Pei passen obere In Hp iy: 1308 — /’s. 
liv.a God, here thou my preier. 1393 Lanct, P. 27,C, xvni. 
86 May no preionr pees make in no place, hit semep. 2 1400- 
ge Alevander 1483 Putten paim to prayers & pennance 

idurett. ¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. ag1z When be quene hadde 

Vor, VI, 
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made hurre preyzerus pus. ¢ 1425 Hantfole's Psniter Metr. 
Pref., Prayours be the which me wynneth, be grace of 
aif my3tye. 1529 More Dyafoge t. Wks. 165/1 And so 
wonld [..knele me downe and nake my s; eciall prayour to 
God. 1595 Svenser Col. Clout 882 With praiers lowd 
importuning the skie. 1633 G. Heraexr Temp/e, Church- 
ch \xix, Resort to sermons, but to prayers most. a1714 
EN eta gt Poet. Wks. 1721 Tie 249 His Alarum to 
his Midnight Pray'r. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 106 This was 
the first Prayer, if | may call it so, that { had made for 
many Years. 1864 Texnyson Enoch Arden 127 Rejoicing 
at that answer to his prayer. 1904 Mariz Cornutt God's 
Goed Man xxix, Vhe prayers of this congregation..are 
desired for Marylita V... whose life is now in imminent peril. 
b. ‘The action ot practice of praying to the 
Divine Being. Passive prayer : see quot. 1727-41. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af, 3138 (Cott.) Pat child. was sa mnant yere, 
Ar it was send, soght wit praiyer. 1362 Lancr. P.1’/, Alvin. 
104 OF Nieves and of penaunce my plomh schai ben herafter. 
¢ 1380 Wreur Ids, ras Preicre stondip principaly in 
good lif, 1526 Tinpare Luke vii 12 He.. continued all 
nye in prayer to god. 1593 Suaxs. 3 den. V#, 1. i. 156 
Ife is fam'd for Mildnesse, Peace, nnd Prayer. 1649 Jur. 
Tavcoa Gt. LExemp. uu. Disc. xi. 142 Prayer is the ascent 
of the mind to God. 1747-41 Cuamacrs Cycé., Passive 


' prayer, in the fanguage of mystick divines, is a total 


ray’-away-, sd. Obs. nonce-wd. One who | 


suspension, or figature of the intellectual faculties, in virtue 
whereof the soul remains, of itself and as to its own power, 
impotent with regard to the producing of any effects, 1819 
Montcomeay //yenn, Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexprest. 1842 Tennyson JVorte D’Arthur 
247 More things are wrought by prayer Than this world 
dreams of. 1883 Catholic Dict. s.v. Meditation, It is 
important to notice that in passive prayer ‘free will exercises 
itself in the whole of its extent '. 

ce. pi. Petitions to God for his blessing upon 
some one; hence, earnest good wishes. 

1597 Suars. 2 /fen, 1V, 1. i. 14 And concludes in heartie 
Tener That your Attempts may oner-liue the hazard. 
1 — Per, wm. iii. 34 Madam, my thanks and prayers. 
1613 — /fenry Viti, mi. i. 18 He. shall haue my Prayers 
Winle L shaff hane my life, 1632 Massixcrr Crty Madan 
1.4, For it you have my prayers, The beggar's satisfaction, 
1864 Tennyson dytmer's Field 751 Give me your prayers, 
for he is past your prayers. 

2. A formula appointed for or used in praying; 
e.g. the Lord's Prayer (Lorn sb. 6c). 

1389 in Lng. Giles (1870) 23 Vis bede and preyer shal 
bene reherside and seyde at every tyme. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W, de W, 1531) 169 b, This prayer aay be divided in to twa 
partes. 1545 Priner Hen. V1, The Prayer of our Lord. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bh, Cons. Prayer, Coutniunion, The Priest .. 
shall sate the Lordes praier. 1651 Hoanrs Levfath. m. xl. 
254 That excellent prayer, used ia the Consecrations of all 
Churches. 1662 B&. Com. Prayer, A Collect or Prayer for 
all Conditions of men, to be used at such times when the 
Litany is not appointed to be read. 1797 Mrs, Rapcurer 
itatian x, They stopped..to repeat some prayer or sing a 
hymn, 1884 /efore the Altar (1885) 60 Then the Priest 
Kneeling says the Prayer of Humble Access, which you can 
follow. 

3. A religious observance, public or private, of 
which prayer to God forms a principal part; 
a form of divine serviee; as the service of Morning 
or Leening Prayer, famtly prayers; in pl. with 
possessive, one’s private or individual devotions. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 28248 (Cott.) My prayers say was me fal 
lathe, 1382 Wycur Acfs xvi. 13 We wenten out withoute the 
3ate bisydis the flood, wher preier was seyn for to be. 1526 
Trnvace dete fii « Peter and [hon went vp to gedder into 
the temple nt the nynthe houre of prayer (z6r1 at the houre 
of prayer, ein the ninth houre). 1548-9 (Mar.) (¢/1/e) The 
Booke of the Common Prayer and Adininistracion of the 
Sacramentes.,after the vse of the Churche of England. 
f6id. Pref., It may plainly appere by the common prayers 
in the Churche, commonlye called diuine seruice. tssz 
ibid. Pref., When menne say Mornyng and Euenynge 
prays {ts49 Matins and Euensong] priuatly. 1573 G, 

ARVEY Letter-bh, (Camden) a In the morning after praiers 
we looked forit. 1660 Perva Diary 21 July, Atnight.. Lread 
prayers out of the Common Prayer Book, the first time tbat 
ever read prayers in tbis house. 1662 /5fd. 17 Aug., This 
being the last Sunday that the Presbyterians are to preach, 
unless they read the new Common Prayer. 1678 J. Puicures 
Tavernier's Trav. v. iii. 205 The Assassinates found him 
at his prayers. 173a Law Serious C. i (ed. a) 1 Prayers, 
whether private or publick, are lbh aan — or instances 
of Devotion. 821 Care Vif. Mixstr. 1.173 The bell... 
Now chimes in concert, calling all to prayers. Lacs 
Euiz. M. Sewert Laacton Parsonage vi. (1858) 50 Madeline 
said her prayers in haste. 31886 my Carfton 104 The 
servants came in, and they had prayers, @ 1866 Krate Leff, 
Spir. Counsed 1870) 105 You are often hindered from the 

hurch prayers. 

4. An entreaty made to a person; an earnest 
supplication or appeal for some favonr. 

€ 1350 Will, Palerne 996 Ful prestely for bi _praire. .here 
igraunt him grepli, 1391 Craucer Astroé, Prob, As wei 
considere f thy hisi preyere in speciaf to ferne the tretis of 
the astrelabie. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2821 Menelay..purpost 
vnto Pyle by prayer of Nestor, To solas hym a season. 
148 Caxton Chron. Eng. 17 Atte praier on the quene 
Vaspasianus and Aruiragus were accord 1g90 Suaks. 
Com. Err. ¥. i. 115, 1 will fatt prostrate at his feete, And 
neuer rise vntill my teares and prayers Haue won his grace 
to come in person hither, 1 Davnen Virg. Georg. w. 
573 Unconstrain’d he nothing tells for naught; Nor is with 
Pray'rs, or Bri or Flatt'ry bought. 1858 G. Macponacp 
Phantastes ix, I held it in spite of her attempts to take it 
from me; yes, I shame to say, in spite of her prayers, and, 
at last, her tears. 

5. The matter of a petition, the thing prayed for 
or eatreated; sfce. that part of 2 memorial or 
petition to a sovereign or public body that specifies 


the thing desired to be granted or done. 


| 


{ Jequerity, Prayer Beads, Jumble Bea 


PRAYER-BEAD, 


exgoo Row, Rose 3450 Thus hath he graunted my prayere. 
14.. /‘undale's bis. a 1786 The angefle gaf hym 
none answere, For he wold not do his prayere. 1676 Ilonavs 
fiad t. 45 His prayer was granted by the Deity. 1836 
Catuoun IVs. (1874) 11. 47 It is only on the guestion of 
receiving that opposition can be made to the petition itself, 
On all others, the opposition is to its prayer. 

G. atirit. and Comd, a. simple attribulive, as 
prayer-desire, -ground, -hour, -house, -matter, 
-monger, -roont, -test, -time, -ttion, -word; b. 
obj. and obj. gen., 08 prayer-answering, -grinding, 
-hearing, -lisping, -loving, -repeating, saying, elc., 
adjs. or shs.; prayer-inventor, -maker; c. instru- 
mental, etc., as prayer-clenched, -prospering adjs. 
wt Cowrrr Jfyin ‘God of ny life, to Thee f call’ 
iv. A prayer-hearing, eas God. 1894 H. Garpener 
Unogf. Patriot 25 Personal relationship with a “prayer: 
answering and a praise-loving God. 1857 Durremn Lett. 
High Lat, (ed. 3) 396 Hands—*prayer-clenched—that would 
not sever, 1883 Jerreries Story my Leart 188 tt is 
not strong enough to utter my “prayer-desire. a 1732 1, 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 156 The band of a *prayer- 
hea God. 1852 Convezare & Howson St Paul 
(1856) TI, 208 Alf gradations..from the simple proseucha 
at Philippi tu the magnificent "prayer-houses at Alexandria. 
1856 Ocmstry S/are States 450 A small chapel, which the 
negroes call their prayer-house. a 1847 Euza Coo Future 
iv, The “prayer-lisping infant. 1663 Flagedfuu: or O. 
Cromwell 128 He was absolutely the best *prayer-maker 
and preacher in the Army, 1680 ALLEN /’eace & Unity 
Pref. 42 By such a Form *Prayer-matter is prepared 
with more advantage to affect such peoples mane 1801 
Soutney Thalaba v, xxxvi, I have led Some camel-kneed 
“prayer-monger through the cave, 1902 Darly Chron. 2 Oct. 
z/t There are hundreds of these little meeting-places and 
“prayer-rooms scattered about in the side streets and alleys. 
1825 R. Gorpon Serm, 422 Throngh the whole course of a 
“prayer-repeating fife, they had never prayed at ail. ¢ 1440 
Alphabet of Tales cxiii. 81 He went vnto Saynt Barnard 
agayn, and told hym what poght come in his mynde in pis 
“prayer-saying, 1838 Dickens O. /7wis? iii, Every evening 
at Ligne 

- Special combs.: prayer-bill: see quot. ; 
prayer-carpet, -mat, -rug, a small carpet, mat, 
or tng used, esp. by a Moslem, when eugaged in 
prayer; prayer-cloak = frayer-shaw/; prayer- 
eure, a cure wrought by means of ‘ the prayer of 
faith ’ (Jas. v. 15), a faith-cnre; prayer-desk, the 
desk from which prayers are read in a chnreh; 
prayer-oil: see quot.; prayer-searf, -shawl, a 
long searf or shawl worn round the neck or on the 
head by Jews when at prayer; the tallith; prayer- 
atiek, a stick decorated with feathers, used by the 
Zui Indians in lheir religions ceremonies ; prayer- 
thong, a phylactery; prayer-tower, a minaret. 
See also PRAYER-BEAD, -BELL, -ROOK. 

rpoo T. Brown Amimsers. Ser. & Cons. a. 123 A Number 
of *Prayer-Bills, containing the Humble Petitions of divers 
Devoto'’s, 1861-2 R. Nort in Vac. Toxr. 458 The first 
thing that struck me was the sight of a camel, and his master 
kneeling on a “prayer-carpet by him. 1876 Eorrsnems 
Jewish Life Days Christ xiii. 220 During prayer they 


wrap themselves in the great taflith or so-call gee 
clonk, 1843 Fcefesiofogist 11, 22 The *Prayer-desk faces 


east and west. 1892 J. C. Bromrieio Hist. Meyford 46 
Hangings of dark blue cfoth covered the pulpit, prayer- 
desk ed clerk's desk. 1885 Bhan Daily Post 5 Jan. 6/6 
The fabrics include ..*prayer mats (for South America}, 
1867 Union Kev. V. 190 *Prayer-oil is a sacrament in which 
the body of the sick believer is anointed with oif by the 
Priests of the Church. 1898 A t/antic Monthty Apr. 460/2, 
I worshiped it in silence,.,the grass a natural *prayer-rug. 
187 Ch. News 10 July, The stole of the Deacon is called 
dpapiov which is etymologically the same with *prayer- 
scarf. x Datly Chron, 10 Oct. 6/4 At the period of con- 
fession cach man, wearing his four-cornered “prayer shawl, 
smote his hreast as he enumerated his sins, 1865 ‘I'vtor 
Early ifist, Man, v. 88, 1 do not know whether any of 
these curious “prayer-sticks are now to be seen. 1883 
Century Mag. xx I, 29 Symbolic slats and prayer-sticks 
most elaborately plumed. 1885 Lncycl, Brit. XIX. 1/1 
Phylactery..is the name Bae in the New Testament to 
the. tefillin} or ‘ *prayer-tthongs' of the Jews. Every Jew 
wears at prayer two of these thongs. ned 

Prayer? (press). Also (for distinctness) 
pray-er. [f Prarv.+-ER!: cf. OF. *pret-, prot-, 
pri-c(o)ur:~L., precator-em,agent-noun f. preciri to 
pray.}] One who prays. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 412/t Preyare, or he that preyythe, 
orator,. deprecator. 1483 Cath, Ang?. 289/2 A _Prayere, 
orator, rogntor, 1§23 Fitztzaa. Hush. § 165 The trew 
prayers wyll worshyp the father of heuen in spyryt and with 
trouth. 1642 R. Harris Servo. 13 A good Engineere is not 
the worst Souidier; nor a good prayer the worst Parlia- 
ment-man, 1705 Hicxerincit: Priester. 1. vill 78 The 
Women Prayers amongst the Quakers, 1843 E. Jones 
Sens. ‘, ELvent Poems (1877) 36 And still that earnest pray-er. 
1853 Mas. Cartyre Leff. (1883) HL, 162 Anything they 
can say about. .this and the other preacher and prayer. 

Pray-er-bead. [f. Praver}+Bgap sé.) 

1, One of the beads of a rosary. 

1630 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. wt 110 he beades 
hanging at her girdfe. s8ga Rock CA. Vi athers U1, x. 
403 Jewel-studded chains, [and] prayer-beads of precious 
stones, 4 

2. A seed of the plant Aérus precatorius: see 
quot. 1861, and JEqurRity. , 

1861 Bentiry Afan. Bot. 523 Abrus precatorins.—The 
seeds are used as beads, for making rosaries, necklaces, &c., 
hence their common name of prayer-beads. 1856 in 77cas. 
Bot. 1887 Moroney Forestry IV. ee 316 Crabs’ Eyes, 

iS. 
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PRAYER-BELL. 


Pray‘er-bell, A bell rung fo call a house- 
hold, school, or body of worshippers, to prayer. 

axsso Freiris of Berwik 76 in Dunbar's Poents (S.7.S.) 
287 With that thay hard the prayer bell Off thair awin 
abbay. 1683 N.O. Botlean's Lutrint. 3 They could smell 
The Kitchie Steams, though Deaf to th’ Prayer-bell. 1846-8 
Euiz. M. Sewei. Laneton Parsonage xxxii, (1858) 339 ‘The 
prayer bell had only just rung when I came down. 1877 
A. B. Eowaros Uf Nile xii. 327 Echoing to the measured 
chime of the prayer-bell at morn and even. 


Pray‘er-book. 
1. A book of forms of prayer; sec. the Book of 


Common Prayer, contatuing the public liturgy of 


the Church of England. sine 

1 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1896) 302 Prayer 
eee a Salter 4s. Eg Ibid. 312 Common Prayer 
Booke, 7s. 6d. 1660 Pepys Diary 21 July, | read prayers 
out of the Common Prayer Book. 1692 \V. MARSHALL ee 
Alyst. Sancttf, xiii, (1764) a83 You must make the whole 
Scripture your Common-prayer-book, as the primitive Church 
did. 1712 Steere Spect. No. a8q P 6, l was almost the only 
Person that looked in a Prayer-Hook all Church-time, x824 
Dino Libr. Comp, 42 Editions of Prayer Books, he. 
ginning with the first impression in. x549, in folio, 1869 
For. Mecaeoweay Misunderstood ii, Finding the places 
in his prayer-book. en Putiimore L£ecl. Law (ed. 2) 
710 The second Prayer 


‘ook of Edw. VI omitted all refer. 


ence to the manual acts, ordered in the first and last Prayer | 


Book, attending the consecration of the holy elements. 

2. transf. See quot. 

1840 R.H. Dana Bef Mast xxiii, Smaller hand-stones, 
which the sailors call ' prayer-books ', are used to scrub in 
among the crevices and narrow places. 

3. atirib. and Comb. 

3896 Westin, Gaz. 22 Dec. a/: May 1 say that your lord- 
ship is a Prayer-book Churehman—by which I mean that 
you neither helong tothe English Church Union nor the 
Church Association? 1 lbid. 4 Mar. 7/3 It would be 
much to be regretted if the infinence of the Prayer-book 
Party were weakened by individual secessions. 

Prayere, variant of PnatzRE (meadow) Oés. 

Prayerfal (pré-sfiil),@. [f. Praver? + -rut.] 

1, Ofa person: Much given to prayer, devout, 

x626 R. Haanis /ezekiah's Recovery (1630) 2 Tis simply 
necessary in afflictions to be prayer 
mercies to bee thankfull. s70a C. Mature Magn. Chr. m1. 
(1853) I. 592 He was very pious in his childhood, and, 
hecanse pious, therefore prayerful. 18.. Wairtine Pr. 
Ik. (1889) 11. 153 Pions, sober, prayerful people. 

2. Of speech, looks, actions, cfc. : Characterized 
by or expressive of prayer. 

1652 Bentowes 7heoph. Argt. 1 Stere home a pray'rful 
course to Heav‘n at last. 1657 M. Lawrence Use & Pract. 
Faith 86 Faith pnts persons into a mourning, confessing, 
prayerful frame. 1838 Hore-Scort in Ornsby Afem. & Corr. 
(1884) T. 152 A general and prayerful reading of Scripture. 
x87: Patcrave Lyr. Poems 30 With prayerful earnest eyes. 

Prayerfully (préxfilli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥ 4.) In a prayerful manner, with much prayer. 

31826 G. S. Faarr Diffic. Rontanism (1853) 39 They should 
prayerfully examine the momentous question, 1879 Cur. 
Rossetti Seek § F. 160 If we sincerely, persistently, prayer- 
fully, desire this good estate, humitity will not be denied us. 

Prayerfulness. [f. as prec.+-nEss.] The 
quality or state of being prayerful. 

1846 in Woacestee (citing McKean). 186 
Itymn,'O Worship the Lord’, He will.. Conf thy 
sorrows, and answer thy prayerfulness. 1882 ILLIncWoRTH 
Serm. Coll. Chapel 150 ‘Vhe secrets of all the fruitfulness of 
the fragmentary lives of old—humility and prayerfulness. 

Pray-ering, o/. 5b. nonce-wd. (contempttous). 
[f. Praver!: see -ivg1.] Offering or saying of 
prayers. 

1828 Scort F. Al. Perth xii, But what is the use of all 
this pattering and prayering ? 

Pray-erless,¢. [f. Praven1+ -LESS.] With- 
ont prayer ; not having the habit of prayer. 

@1631 Doxne 7o C'tess Bedford Poems (1654) 160 Who 
priyer ieee labours, or, without this prayes, Doth but one 

alf,that’snone. 1653 Baxtea Chr. Concord 26 Those that 
.- live ungodly, with untanght, ungoverned prayerless 
families. 1734 Warts Relig. Fxv. li. (7789) 163 dod forbid 
that any house, among Christians, should be prayerless. 
1866 Gro. Euior &. Holt xxxiv, Helpless and prayerless 
»-not thinking of God's anger or mercy, but of her son's. 

b. transf, (Of times, places, states, ete.) 

1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1. i. 28, I could believe 
That many a Sabbath had pass'd prayerless on Within its 
holy solitude. 1826 Mitman 4. Boleyn (1827) 13 Scarce a 
lamp Burnt on the brayerless shrines. 1855 /raser's Mag. 
LI. 526 The usual connexion between prayerless pride nnd 
abundance of bread. 

Hence Pray-erlessly adv., Pray-erlessness. 

1818 T. H. Skinner (cited in Webster), Prayerlessness. 
2847 Wraster, Prayerlessly, 186% J.St2pnen Utterances 
Ps. extx, iv. 8x A Saviour whose Spirit can lead from 
prayerlessness to godliness. :89x Home Missionary 
(N.Y.) Dec. 378 Such enthusiasts may be said to have 
yacht the rope carelessly and prayerlessly, 1892 Dr. 

tERSON in Dazly News 1 Feb., In this apostate day—this 
day of unbelief and comparative prayerlessness. 

Pray‘er-mee‘ting. A meeting for prayer; a 
religious meeting for devotion, in which several of 
those present offer prayer. 

1831 A. Bonar in Diary § Lett, (1893) 18 In some sort 
a prayer-meeting over our Studies in the Bible. 1838 
McCurvne iéid, 79 This seems a fruit of our prayer-meet- 
ing, begun last Wednesday. 1877 SpurGron Serm:, XXITIL 
446, L invite those who take part in our prayer-meetings to 
lay this matter to heart, 

Pray‘er-mill, = next. 

1870 Gorpon-Cummine in Ga. Words 137/1 Many... walk 


Monseiu 


ull, in the middest of | 


1234 


about always with a small prayer-mill in their hand, turning 
it as they go. 1896 Daly News 16 Nov. 6/2 The pious 
‘Tibetan sets his prayer mill agoing by water-power, 


Pray‘er-wheel. [f. Praven! + Wueen sd.] 


1, A mechanical aid to or substitute for prayer, | 


used especially by the Buddhists of Tibel, consisting 
of a cylindrical box inscribed with or containing 
prayers, revolving on a spindle: see quot. 1868. 

3814 tr. Klaproth's Trav. 102 The inscriptions in such 
prayer-wheels commonly consist of masses for souls, psalms, 
and the six great general litanies, 1868 Montcomrrte in 
Proc. R. Geog. Soc. x5 July 134 The Tibetans..made use 
of the rosary and prayer-wheel. — 155 Each revolution 
represents one repetition of the prayer, which is written on 
a scroll inside the cylinder. 1893 Ear: Dunmore Panrirs 
I, 105 There was a Buddhist prayer-wheel being turned by 
water-power, and recling off prayers at so many per hour. 

2. A wheel set with bells and fastened to the 
ceiling of a chapel, formerly nsed for divination in 
connexion with masses or other devotional services, 

1897 Daily News 26 July 3/1 Even now in Brittany a kind 
of prayer-wheels are kept in churches and set spinning by 
the devout. 

Pray‘erwise, adv. [f. Prayer] + -wise.J 
After the manner or in the way of a prayer. 

15383 H. D. Godlie Treat. 70 The like phrase praierwise.. 
hee vseth in his prater tothe Lord, 1621 Ainswortu A nnot. 
Pentat. (1639) 63 The Greeke translates it, prayer-wise, The 
Lord jndge. 1850 J. B. Jounstone Afem. R. Shirra iv. 4t 
Be frequently sending up a thought to God prayerwise. 

Praying (pré''in), v4/. 95. [f. Pray 2. + -ine1,] 
The action of the vb. Pray; prayer, carnest request. 

1303 R. Brunner Mandl, Synne 476 pou mayst dreme of 
sum eunyl byng Pat may turne to better for by preyyng. 
¢1380 Wyerir Sef. WAs. VIN. 519 God cursep siche mennis 
blissinge and preyingis. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 5(Harl. MS.) 
Prayinge, Almysdede, and fastyng. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit, 22'The Saxons come atte praing of the britons ayenst 
the pictes. 1523 Fitznera. J/nsd. § 165 There be dyuers 
maner of prayenges..some openly & some pryuatly. a 1704 
Doopvin M. Henry Fam, Recig. 1.'s Wks. 1853 1. 260/1 Either 
praying will make a man give nver sinning, or sinning will 
make a man give over praying. 1879 Browntxc Ned 
Bratts 253 Satan‘s..whisper shoots across All singing in 
my heart, all praying in my brain. ‘ 

b. attrib. and Comb. = Used for or in prayer, 
as praying-cushion, -house, -place, -stool,elc.; pray- 
ing-carpet, -mat, -rug = PRAYER-carfel; pray- 
ing-cylinder, -drum, -jenny, -machine, -wheel 
= PRAYER-WHEEL 1; praying-desk = PRrayEr- 
desk; praying-scarf, - shawl = PRAYER-scas; 
prayingwise adv.,in the manner of one praying. 

1844 Alem. Babylonian P'cess V1. 201 The old Emir.. 
throwing his *praying carpet on the ground. 1842 Mrs. 
Cartyte Left, (1883) 1. 173, 1 made myself..a sort of 
Persian couch ont of the *praying-cushions. ae Gu.mour 
Mongols 143 These *praying-cylinders seem to be seldom 
left long at rest. 190 IWestue. Gas. 14 May 2/1 A *praying- 
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Pre- (pri, pri, pr’) prefix, repr. L. pre adv. and 
ptep. (of place, rank, and time) before, in front, in 
advance. ‘This was commonly written rg or pre 
in med.¥.., and has become pve- in the modem 
Romanic langs. In Eng. the oy was sometimes 
written Pre- after the revival of learning, but is 
now regularly fre-. In a few words recognized as 
Latin, and their immediate derivatives, pra:- is 
now usual, though even these are frequently, esp. in 
America, written with pre-. See Pre-. 

In L. fre was prefixed adverbially to a great number of 
verbs, as prx-acuere to sharpen in front, pre-ambuldre to 
walk before, precladére to shut in front, precegndscere to 
foreknow, precurrére to run before, prz-2utindre to stick out 
before ves peominen ty aner ices to judge or pass sentence 

5) premordére to bite off before the point or 
abruptly; also with verbal derivatives, as precentor a 
leader in singing, Jrzcursor a forerunner, pradictio fore- 
telling, Pau fore-speech, preface. s olteo with 
adjs. and shs., as racduus, premiatiirus grey, ripe before 
(the time), srzvins leading the way; fee er a servant 
standing hefore, sr2molestia trouble beforehand, prenamen 
a forename or first name. Also very freqnently prefixed as 
an intensive to adjectives, as prezaltus high before or in 


- comparison with la Vga aap Ls high, precldrius pre- 


desk..and a table for an altar were placed in the middle of | 


the room, and priests carried in the sacred icon from the old 
house of Peter the Great. 1886 Al Vear Round 14 Aug. 
34 Like a Buddhist priest's rotatory *praying-drum. @ 1843 
Sovrney Compl. Bk. Ser. 1. (1849) yee A *praying- 
house, or chapel. 1817 Edin. Rev. XXVVN1. 313 The 
followers of the grand Lama.. have invented “praying- 
jennies. /éfd., The Kurada, or *praying machine, 1894 
Mrs. Dyan AM ina Man's K, (1899) 92 Half-reclining on 
a petavine mal was a young girl, 1844 Mem. Babylonian 
P'cess 11. 107 The splendid marble court, studded with Mus- 
sulman “praying places. 1847 Tuackeray Cane-Bottont'd 
Chasr vi, That *praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp, 
1887 Pall Mall & 3_Mar. 6/2 Charged ., with stealing three 
‘*praying scarfs'..from the Jewish Syna ogue, at Bays- 
water. 1894 ZANGWILL CAildr. Ghetto 1. 3 Their hylacteries 
and “praying shawls, 1887 E. Giitsat Forest Outlaws 247 
The *praying-stool, the whip for flagellation, and the one 
mat. 1871 Ataaaster Wheeloy Lav p. xlvii, The *praying- 
wheel, a box full of texts, the turning of which is supposed 
to be as efficacious as the actual repetition of them. 1889 
Century Mag. Jan. 371/1 The praying-wheel exists in old 
chapels in Brittany as a religious toy, formerly used with 
rites half magical under the sanction of the local clergy. 
1658 Rowtano Afonfet's Theat. Ins. 983 This Italian 
Mantis..hath six feet like the Locust, but the foremost 
thicker and longer than the other, the which because for the 
most part she holds up together (*praying-wise) it is 
commonly called with us Pregue Dien. “1679 C. Nessr 
Antichrist 236 Our *praying-work which comes up as 
incense, | 

Pray ing, fpl.a. {-1NG2,] That prays. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 289/2 Praynge, preeans, precarius, pres 
cabundus. ¢ 1586 C’'tEss Pemaroxe 7s. uxt i, To thee my 
Praying voice doth fly. 1697, M. Henry Lye P. Hen 

Wks, es) Tl. 729/a Christ's last breath was praying breath. 
1765 T. Hurcwinson Hist. Mass. 1. 285 A piece of revenge, 
which Philip caused to be taken upon John Sausaman, a 
praying Indian, 189a Riper Haccarno Nada a26 The white 
praying man, who had come. .to teach us people of the Zulu. 

b. Praying-insect, the Mantis (praying 
mantis, or praying locust), so called: from the 
position in which it holds its fore-legs. 

4706 Praying Locust [see Mantis}. 1816 Kiray & Sp. 
Entomol. xxi. (1818) 11, 221 The genera Afantis and Phasma 
named praying-insects and Spectres, 

Hence Pray‘ingly adv., in a praying manner. 

364a Minton Afol. Steet. xi. 93 To speak prayingly. 

ayn, -@, obs. forms of Prawn, 

+ Pray--pray, @. Obs. nonce-wd. Of or proper 
to one saying ‘Pray! pray!’ 

1754 RicHaanson Grandison (1812) 11. xvi. 183 ‘Pray, sir, 
forgive me’; and she held up her hands pray-pray-fashion, 

Prayse, obs. form of Praise 5b. U. 


| precinct (prt-), precipice (pre'sipis)y 


eminently clear or bright, prepotens exceedingly powerful, 
prepotent, prevalidus very strong. In Latin prw- was 
rarely prefixed with prepositional force, as in pracordia the 
parts in front of the heart, prarif/a places in front of or 
near the bank of a river, premodum adv. surpassing or 
beyond measure, 

In English many Latin verbs and their derivatives in 
Prev. have their representatives in g7¢-, and the use of this 
prefix has been greatly extended, so that it is now a living 
element, prefixable to almost any verb of Latin origin, and 
even sometimes prefixed to words of English or modern 
origin, as eee pre-entbody, pre-plot, pre-sift. ts 
use with adjectives or substantives, otber than verbal, is less 
common, and the L. intensive use in przaltus, etc., though 
retained in a few words taken or imitated from L., is not 
a living use in Eng. But the prepositional construction, in 
which gre- governs the secon element, which was so rare 
in L,, has in English received vast extension, soas to become 
the second great living use, fre- being preferred to ante- as 
the opposite of gost. in new formations, and often substi. 
tuted ai t,as in pre-baptismal, pre-Christian, prehistoric, 
pre-Darwinian, pre-reformation instead of ante-baptismeal, 
ante-Christian, ante-historic, ante-Darwinian, avute-re- 
formation, This preference of fre- may be partly due to 
its superior shortness and neatness, but is prob. largely 
in order to avoid the oral confusion of anfe- with anti-, as 
in ante-Christian, antichristian, ante-Darwinian, anti- 
Darwinian, 

Pronunciation. Vn all English formations in pre-, and 
some of those formed in Latin or French, in which the 
sense of ‘ before ‘is felt, the prefix is pronounced with a clear 
¢, long or short (%, #). In nonce-combinations, the vowel is 
regularly long, and more or less stressed, eg. pre-dotl 
( pr both, pre-Greck (priigrtk), pre-telegraph (priteligrafi, 
Tn words of this class of more permanent standing and more 
independent meaning, the ¢ is long 7} when stressed, and 
usually short (2), but capable of being long (2), when not 
under stress primary or subordinate, e.g. pre:ada‘mie (prt-), 
preadamite (pri- or pri-). In words from Latin in which 
the sense ‘ before’ iso red or lost, Jre-, when unstressed, 
is (pri-}; when stressed, (pri-} or (pre): thus, pre‘cinet (pri-), 

vec fia (prést*= 
pitas), prefer (pri-), prevserence (pre‘f-). , But here also 
(prz-) is lengthened to (pr?-) under rhetorical or factitious 
stress, as in ‘ Did you say ‘‘ repair " or “ repare "?’ ‘not the 
** procession ” but the  Arecession ” of the equinoxes’. 

St A fiyphen, Nonce-words and casual compounds of 
English formation in fre- are usually hyphened, as fre- 
geological, pre-instil, pre-medicate; compounds already 
formed in Latin or French, and their derivatives, are regu- 


| larly wrieten snd/oisins, as precantion, predestination, pre- 


Figure, 


But between these extreme types there are very 
many combinations in which the use varies, the hyphen 
being employed whenever its use appears to add to the clear- 
ness of the writer's meaning, or when it is desired to empha- 
size the function of the prefix, to contrast the compound 
with the simple word or with the analogous compound in 
fost, or the like. In this dictionary, such words are as 
a rule entered in the unhyphened form, thongb the qnota- 
tions will show that both forms are freely used. But in 
words in which Are. is prefixed to a word or element be- 

inning with ¢, the hyphen is conveniently used to separate 
the two e's, asin pre-eminent, pre-engage, preexist. (These 
are sometimes printed Arezminent, etc.) 4 

In this dictionary, all important and established words 


| in pre- are treated as Main words, and will be found in their 


| adj. or sb. 


alphabetical places. But compounds of rare occurrence, 
chiefly obsolete, and those of obvious meaning and regular 
formation, are given below, under their respective classes. 
Nonce-words and casual combinations can be formed at will, 
and are unlimited in number, so that only examples showing 
their formation and use are required. i 
(Arrangement. A, pre- adverbial. 1. Of time or order: 
z, with vb. ; a, with sb.; 3, with adj. II. Of place: 4, with 
Tit. 5, Of order, rank, importance, cna 
degree. IV. 6, Intensive, B. pre- prepositional. 1. Of time: 
1, with adj.3 a, witb sb. or pbr. II. Of place: 3, with adj.] 
A. Combinations in which fre- is adverbial or 
adjectival, qualifying the verb, adjective, or sub- 
stantive, {o which it is prefixed. 


I. Of time or order of succession. 
In casnal combinations better with hyphen; but often 
without. Pre- stressed (pr?). 


1. With verbs, or ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs. derived 
from them, in sense ‘fore-, before, beforehand, 
previously, in advance’, as PRE-ACKNOWLEDGE, 
“ACQUAINT, -ACT, -ADMIT, efc., and in many others 
of obvious meaning, as pre-acguit, -adapt, -adjust, 
-adopt, -affect, -allege, -annex, -apprise, -approvt, 


PRE-. 


ascertain, -baptize, -bargain, -boil, -breathe, 
censure, commend, -contiuett, ne erase Colt 
clude, -confess, -confecture, -consolidate, -constitute, 
“consume, ecoutinue, -convert, -corrupt, -cotnsel, 
-dedicate ( prededicate pa. pple.), -eemand, -de- 
monstrate, -describe, -devtse, -devour, -direct, 
-dissuade, -embody, -employ, -enact, -entertain, 
erect, -exense, expose, extinguish, -fool, furnish, 
-tmbibe, -imbue, -impart,-inkere, -instil,-liquidate, 
-make, -utedicate, -model, -necessitate, -obtain, 
-partake, -pattern, -plot, -practise, -pronounce, 
«prove, -provide, -receive, -resemble, -réspire, -re- 
veal, -secure, -select, -sentence,-st/t,-study, -surmise, 
suspect, -teach, -torture, -understand, -unite, 

1615 ‘I. Apams Spir, Navig. 30 Yea even doth Christ 
Jesus purpose..to suffer for us, and *pre-acquit his apostles 
with it? as71s Ken Afynuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ILE. 23 
All Sins are venial the Elect commit, Which God's Decrees 
Eternal pre-acquit, 1849 Sears Aegeneration t. ii. (1859) 27 
The same nsities in men will.. “preadapt the organs to 
every shade of meaning. 1880 Burton Neigu O. Anne Lv. 
333 The punishment *preadjusted hy the Deity. 1885 

unekiey in Mauch, £xcam, 9 May 6/1 (The] result of a 
carefully preadjusted mechanism. 1788 D. Gitson Sera. 
Pract, Subj. x. (1807) 208 Covetous men, hastening to the 
grave, seem to “pre-adopt one of its qualitics,—and cry out 
with it,--We can never have enough, 1658 Br. Reynotps 
Lord's Supper xix, The Spirit of God doth *preaffect the 
Soul with an evident taste of that glory. 1588 J. Harvey 
Dise, Probl, 1a7 Any proofes, or testimonies *prealledged 
in the former part. 161a ‘I. Tavion Cow. Titns i, 12 
(1619) 243 The inst causes prealledged. 1808 Bentuam Sc. 
Reforn 7o Of whose inahility to give effect to it he is thus 
*pre-n) ne d. 3654 Owen Doctr. Saint's Persev. Wks. 
1853 54 « 153 Whom He foreknows, that is, *preapproves.. 
them he een estinntes /bid, 155 His preapproving of them 
-.must be His eternal acceptation of them in Christ. 180a-12 
Bentuam Ration, Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 469 pee 
heing *pre-ascertained or agreed on. 1665 Sir ‘I. Heasert 
frav. (1677) 53 Hereticks who used to baptize after death 
in case they were not “pre-baptiz'd. r6aa C. Arcter in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 76 Upon..which *pre- 
bargained pece of ground a brick wall is alreadie erected. 
1903 Motor. Ann.ag4 To obviate the trouble of *pre-boiling 
all the water. 1886 Brit, Met. Fral. No. 1327. 1089/1 
*Prehreathed air, 1896 4 (butts Syst. Med. 1. 461 (Children) 
are peculiarly sensitive to pre-breathed air. 16g0 in H. 
Cary Mfew. Gt. Civ. War (1832) HU. 246 The most sabe 
missive papers were “precensured by the committee. 1733 
*Precommended [see postatisapproved, in Post-A. 1]. 1895 
‘HLS. Merriman ' Grey Lady 1.i, Their two lives had been 
*pre-committed to the parental care of their country. 180a-1a 
Bentiuam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) Ik.9 To *pre-com- 
prehend alt these facts,—and on them, when so pre-com- 
prehended, to ground a set of questions. a 1684 Lrtcuron 
Comm, 1 Peter Wks, (1868) 132 Jt was *preconcluded there 
that the Son should sodertabe the business. (3855 Batcey 
Mystic 14 Without pause, *preconfessed his sins. 1588 J. 
Hdaavey Disc. Probf, 81 Might not lius..probably *pre- 
coniecture, that Adrian should be crowned Emperor? 1845 
Jj. Puiturs in Encycl. Metrop. V1. 54a/1 Effects of sub- 
lerranean convulsions upon the *preconsolidated strata, 
1848-32 Wesstrn, *Preconstituted (citing Pacey, 41795- 
1814 Worpsw. Excursion vit. a88 In whom a premature 
necessity Blocks out the forms of nature, *preconsumes ‘he 
reason, 1750 Siudent 1, 43 Mahomet found inost of bis 
laws already prepared to his hands by the long *pre-con- 
tinued observation of them. 1280a-1a Bentuam Ration. 
Judie. Evid. (1827) V. 8 Mendacity..*preconverted into 
perjury. 16as G. Sanpvs Ovid's Net. 1x, (1626) 181 She 
came indeede, but *pre-corrupted hy Vofriendly uno, life 
to ruinate. 1833 Mas. Brownine Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I, 186 Long ago Ie was looked forward to, “pre- 
counselled of. 1889 Stevenson Master of 8. 169 The same 
day, which was certainly “prededicate to joy. 1653 J. Waicur 
tr. Cawmns' Nat. Paradox wu. $f Without preventing their 
commands by a *predemanded leave or any feived distast. 
1664 Power Lx. PAilos, 1. 130 You may, .*predemonstrate 
tbem, by calculation, before the senses give an Experimental 
thereof. 188a Vature X XVI. 550 Referring back to his own 
“pre-described species. 1671 R. MacWarn rue Non-Conf, 
asq As much..as if they were set and “predevised. a 1661 
Voucea Werthies (1840) JI. 571 Where .. the Queen's 
kindred had *pre-devoured his estate. 41678 Woopueap 
Holy Living (1688) 28 * Predirecting us in our affairs. 1626 
Doxne Sern. ixxviii. (1640) 797 May possibly..be *predis- 
swaded and deprecated in all Civil consultations. 1875 T. 
Wi Free Onder Stud. 157 Prefigured and *pre-embodied 
In nature, 2611 Suans, Wind. fou i, 42 That false Villaine, 
Whoin I employ'd, was “pre-employ'd by him. 18a5 Coue- 
Ripce Aids Ket. (1848) 1. a98 That every the least per- 
missible form and ordinance. .are “pre-enacted in the New 
Testament. 1819 W. Morcanin Polwhele Trad. & Kecoll. 
(1826) 11. 698, I *pre-entertain a high opinion of their worth, 
1643 Pavnxe Sov. Power Part, 1. (ed. a)91 Were they..to 
institute their *preerected Principalities and Kings. 1670-98 
Lassets Voy. /ialy Pref. 2, I have done it..to *preexcuse 
some things in my book. 1817 Benrnam Parl Reforni 
Introd. 326 Brought out, “pre-ex to a damping 
atmosphere, and thus rendered unfit for use. 18aa" P. Beav- 
cutame’ (Geo. Grote) Anal. {nft, Nat, Ae (1875) 82 Alt 
practical improvement is thus *pre-extinguished and stified 
in the birth, hy the sweeping epithet of unnatural. 1633 
Sutecey Bird in Cage u. i, A better project, wherein no 
Courticr has “prefooled you. 1673 Owen Sern: Wks. 1851 

X. 433 If Christ hath not pre-instructed and “pre-furnished 
hin with gifts. 1678 — Afind of God v. 147 *Preimhibed 
opinions. 1908, Daily Chron. 8 May 3/4 Constitutions 
rendered weak by pre-imbibing more dangerous stimulants. 
1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 349 Had he not been *pre- 
imbued with natural notions. 1865 Masson Nec. Srit. 
PAilos. 384 Laws or rules of associability “pre-iinparted to 
them. 3830 Cotenipce CA. § Si. ed. a) 235 In both. .the 
sensibility must have pre-existed, (or rather “pre-inhered), 
43711 Ken Urania Poct. Wks. 1721 1V. 433 All Prophecies 
«. Into tbe ancient Prophets *pre-instill'd. 180a-1a Bentam 
Ration. Fudic. Evid. fagay) 1 + 302 Binding themselves... 
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lo pay a sum of money, *preliquidated or aot preliquidated, 
.. in case the plaintiff should lose his cause. 1853 J. Cumming 
Foreshadows viii, (1854) 225 He went with his mind *pre- 
made up to receivea certain treatment. 1846 Grots Greece 
t. xiii, 1, 324 The body of Jasén having been thus “pre- 
medicated, became invulnerable, s691 KE. Tavuon Beh- 
nien's Theos. Philos. \xaiti, (1772) 470 A °premodelling or 
Representation, 1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit, 1. 162 In 
Defence of their *prenecessitated Constitutions.  Afoed. 
Unless a licence has been “pre-obtained. 1861 R. Quin 
feather Lintie (1866) 39 (Ye) *prepartake of Hope's 
deliciousness, 1644 Vicars Gat in Moun? 93 ‘The great 
work intended and ..°pre-patterned os aforesaid. 1643 
Pavnne Xome's Master. Piece (ed, 2) 32 A chiefe actor in 
this *pre-pfotted Treason. s6sg Futree CA. flist, xt. iit. 
§ 14 Making it necessary for others, what voluntarily they 
had ‘prepractised themselves, 1804 Eucexta pe AcToN 
Vale without Title IL. 34 We would *pre-pronounce the 
censure of little critics. fe Noap Léectricity (ed. 3) a8o 
A power, the existence of which is *pre-proved. 1655 FeLLeR 
Ch. Hist. we. ix. § 25 He provisionally “pre-provided In- 
cumbentsforthem, 1605 A. Worron Aasw. Popish Pamph. 
a7 An external signe, or seale, of a *prereceaned grace. 1601 
ip, W. Baatow Defeuce 34 *Preresembted in those three 
kings or sages, which came from farre to do personalt 
homage vnto her head, and King at Bethleem. 1852 Munpy 
Onr Antipodes (857) a3 lt was certainly never *pre- 
revealed to me that I should spend one of the few Christmas 
days..at sea, 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 236, I would 
know the nature of the Starres, of the Moone, and Sun him- 
selfe, being *praesecur'd from their fires, 1864 Wesster 
8. V4 Stars “preselected for simultancous observation. 1643 
Fuccer Serm. 27 Mars. To Rdr., Who have unmercifully 
*pre-sentenced me. a1670 Hacker Aap, Williams (1692) 
28 In weightier petitions..which was not to be “presifted 
hy the other officers, a 1664 Futter )Vorthies, Canmor. (1662) 
1.159 A most excellent preacher, who..preached what he 
had “prestudied some competent time before. 1664 Power 
Exp, Philos. 1. 122 The effect was this (as was “pres 
surinised), 1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 79 If shee bee 
fopge in lambinge, and *presuspeckted. 17a: AMHERST 
lervra Fil, No. 3(1726) 1. 13 He takes the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, which he is *preetaught to evade, or think 
null. 16gg Fuccer CA. f/isé. vu. it § a7 Their cruelty in 
*pre-torturing of many, whom afterwards they put to death. 
3658 list. O. Christina of Swediand 140 Hoilstenius having 
*preunderstood that the Baron Ghirardi had thoughts of 
conferring with her. x:640 Be. Revsoups Passions xx, It 
doth in some sort “preunite our souls and our hlessednesse 
together, é A A eee 
. With a sh., this being usually a derivative from 
a verh to which fre- is in adverbial zelation : 
= Existing or taking place previously, placed 
before (something else), previous, preceding, earlier : 
as pre-accusation, -adaptation, -adjustinent, -ad- 
ministration, -aduertency, -appearance, -approba- 
tion, -approval, -arrestiment, -ascertainment, 
-collection, -comprehenston, -cancessian, -conclusion, 
-connexton, -consent, -coustituent, -contemplation, 
-conviction, -decay, -deciston, -dedication, -desert, 
-detainer, -discipline, -embodiment, -entail, -equip- 
ment, -excogttation, -expectation, -expounder, 
Sfecundation ,-impression, -indisposition, -tnhabtta- 
tion, -tnguisttion,-intelligence,-knowledge,-opinion, 
-reluctaiion, -remorse, -representation, -suecess, 
-surmise, -taster, -tincture, -union. Also with 
other suhstanlives: Pre-anti‘quity, previous anti- 
quity; Pre-a'ptitude, antecedent aptitude; Pre- 
bo-ding, foreboding; Pre-ete’rnity, previous 
elernity, elernal previous existence; Prename, 
a forename, ‘Christian’ name; Pre'-part, pre- 
vious or preceding part; Pre-sce'ne, an anticipa- 


| 467 (She] seems a living *pre-embodiment of thove Sees 


PRE-. 


antecedent facts supplied 10 meet their ‘preconvictions or 
fancies are sound or tainted. 1646 Sir ‘I’, Browne Pseud, 
Ep, 361 For..some *pre-decay is observable. a 1638 Merve 
Wes. (4672) 869 In regard of the *predecision of the Church. 
1840 Dz Quincey Mod. Superstit. Wks, 1862 IT. 294 Bear- 
ing a *prededication to m service. 1678 R. L'Estsance 
Seneca's Mor. (1702) 4 Some good Offices we do to Friends; 
others to Strangers; but, those are the noblest, that we do 
without *Pre-desert. 1624 Lusnixcron Resurr. Sernt, 
(1659) 61 His repossession of it defrauded all the *Pra- 
detainers. 1894 Daily News 4 June 5/6 The General 
warmly commended the marching and “pre-discipline of 
both teams, 1663 Cowpen Crarre Shaks. Char, xviii. 


Spectres. 3 Butter /fud. tu. ut. 70 As Forfeit Lands, 
Deliver'd eaiaes his hands,.. By *Pre-intail of Provi- 
dence, 1865 Masson Ree. Brit, Philos. 377 \n the shape 
of structural *pre-equipment for the mind. 1678 Cupwoer# 
futell. Nyst. 1. iv. §.22. 393 le seemeth, with Ocellus, to 
maintain the world's °Pre-eternity. 1834 Taié's Mag. I. 
658/1 The Past, still reflueat on the deepening night Of 
pre-eternity. a@1g60 Rottann Crt. Venans iw. 29 _Greit 
argumentis, and “preexcogitatioun Of baith the Lawis. 
1828-32 WeasteR, *Pre-expectation [citing Gerarp]. 1816 
Bentuam Chrestoniathia Wks. 1843 VEEL 111 That wordy 
and cloud “pre-expounder of a nebulous original. 1881 
Nature XXV.a4 A curious case of “prefecundation observed 
ina Spionide. 1859 4M Year Round No. 32. 140, M...told 
me..the following *pre-impression of the event, in a dream. 
1744 Fotuencitt ta PA Frans, X LUE, 278 Disorders, 
wherein, without any obvious *Pree-indispositions, Persons 
in a Moment sink down and expire. 1628 Donne Ser. 
xxix. (1640) 293 The pre-possession, the *preinhabitation, 
but not the sole possession nor sole inhabitation of the Holy 
Ghost. 1824 Coteripce in Lit, Rene (1838) UL. 416 What 
they all wanted was a “pre-inquisition into the mind, as part 
Organ, part constituent, of all knowledge. 1780 //is¢. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 207/2 tn no instance was the effect of 
this “pre-inteltigence so ruinous as in the loss..of the British 
settlements on the Mississippi. 1794 G. Apams Nal. § Exp. 
Philos. \L. xviii. 322 Our *pre-knowledge of the several 
WBE objects being oi i-distant, tends still more to 
Prommact the apparent length. 1894 Du Mavrier 7riléy 

II. 31 Their names, *prenames, titles, qualities, age, address, 
1900 Daily News 25 July 6/7 State preenames (Christian 
names) of your parents. 1646 Sin T. Hrowne Psead, £f. 
Il, xxv. (1650) 144 Some..out of a timorous *preopinion 
refraining very many. 1786 J. Putnam in Hist, Putnaue 
Fam, 239 The *prepart of this month. a 1631 Donxz Ses. 
(ed. Alford) LV. 453 In every sin thou hast..some relucta- 
tion before thou io that sin, and that “prereluctation and 
*preremorse was Mercy. 1691 HBevertey hous. Years 

ingd. Christ 19 That Great *Pre-Representation of his 
Kingdom. 1591 Syvivester Du Sartas 1. vi. 1072 This 
Earth with blood and wrongs polluted,..the *Pre-scaene of 
Nell To cursed Creatures that ‘gainst Heav'n rebel. 1851 
Mas. Browntne Casa Guidi Windows it. 560 Some “pre- 


' shadow rising slow Of what his Italy would fancy meet To 


tory scene; Pre-sha‘dow, a shadow of what is 


coming. 

1847 Weester, *Preaccusation, previous accusation. 1886 
J. Warp in Zacyel, Brit, XX. 73/1 The movements are only 
inore definite than those simply expressive of pain because 
of inherited *pre-adaptation. 1884 Sucry Outlines Psychol. 
iv. 90 The preparation or *preadjustment of attention may 
be said to be perfect. 1659 Pearson Crerd x. 735 Baptism 
as it was instituted by Christ after the *preadministration 
of S. John. 1671 Woopuaan S/, Feresat. ! 
and witha priced vertency, of it, 1855 Bawey Spir. Leg. in 
Alystic, etc. (ed. 2) 77 White isles whose *prz-antiquity 
Transcendsalldate, 1681 Whole Duty Nations 28 In Sodom 
and Gomorrah, was aren a “pre-appearance of the final 
podemnens upon the World. a16ga Brome Covent Gard. 

rol, That he besonght *Preapprobation though they lik't 
it not. 2815 Hosuouse Swéstance Lett. (1816) fa *Pre- 
aptitude for such evilcommunication. 1822-56 De Quincey 

confess, (1862) 243 The one counterworking secret for *pre- 
arrestment of this evil, 1816-30 Bentuam Offic. Api. 
Maximized, Extract Const. Code (1830) 36 For *pre- 
Ascertainment of the expense. 1879 H. Srexcen Data of 
Ethics xv. § 104..274 Ascertainment of the actual truth has 
been made possible only by pre-ascertainment of certain 
ideal truths. 1 Tureen Heart x, With a nervous *pre- 
boding Henry took up the ‘ Watchman’, 1664 Br. Kinc in 
Walton Z ives, Donne (1796)17 By which means his and your 
*prescollections for that work fell to the happy manage of 
your pen, a1849 Por Dickens Wks. 1864 111. 47a Let him 
Teperuse ' Barnaby Rudge ‘and with a °pre-comprehension 
of the mystery. 1650 a Hotuscwoatn £.rerc. Usurped 
Powers t rerebaitin -bad Gods *preconcession of a kingdom. 
1602 Warner 4/5, Eng, xu. txix. (1612) 291 By *pre-con- 
clusion Twixt him and Dorcas, 178 R. Bace Barkam 
Downs 11. 219 A narrative of his “pre-connexion with Mrs. 
Delone. 1825 Coveripcy S/afesm. Man. App. E., Wks. 
1858 I. 479 Hoth depend on the first, logical congruity, not 
indeed as their cause or “preconstituent, but as their indis- 
pensable condition. @ 1631 Donne Serwz. (ed. Alford) IV. 
a8o The very “precontemplation and predenuntiation of 
that Judgment..wasa. .distasteful bitterness tothe Propbet. 
1867 Viscr. Staancrorp Select. (1869) 11. 56 Whether the 


ref. a2 Wittingly | 


be called Brutus. s89: Wact Wutrman in Pall Sadl C. 
12 Dec. 3/1 If those *pre-successes were all--if they ended 
atthat—..America..were a failure. 1997 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, 
i. 168 It was your “pre-surmize, That in the dole of blowes, 
your Son might drop. 1898 Zaxcwit Dreamers Chetto |. 
li. § 7. 56 God's Vicegerent..who dare not take the Eucharist 
without a *Pretaster. 1643 ainsw. Ld, Digby's Apol. 22, 
I am therefore a little jealous there might be some *pre- 
tincture in your Lordshipps own eye. 1653 Manion £2/. 
Janis i. 2, Wks. 1871 1V. 25 N\ happy “preunion of their 
souls and their blessedness. 

3. With an adj.: as pre-coexistent, -essential, 
«subsistent, -thought{ul, Premu ‘tative, inflected 
by means of prefixes, as a language. 

¢ 31644 Lusuincron Resurr. Sernz. (1659) 6r By natural 
relation his body was his own, as being the essential and 

foper counterpart of his soul, “pra-coexistent with it 
in one person. 5 Caanvau in f vans. Amer. Pediatric 
Soc. 1X. 1684, That process of involution which is “pre- 
essential to evolution, » R.C. Temrce Univ. Gram, 7 
Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, aggluti- 
native and synthetic languages are each divisible into 
(1) “pre-mutative, or those that prefix their affixes; (a) intro- 
mutative..; and (3) post-mutative, 1683 Cave £cclesiasticé, 
Eusebius 12 [He] was preexistent and *presubsistent to the 
whole Creation. 1851 Lyrron (Herrig’s Archiv VIL 
269), *Prethoughtful of every chance. 


TI. Of local position. (Chiefly Avat.) 

Usually without hyphen. /re- stressed (pri"-). 

4. a. In adverbial relation to an adj.: = Before, 
anteriorly, in front: as Predentate, having 
teeth in the fore part of the upper jaw only, as 
some Cefacea. Also in adjectives, introduced 
by Wilder, ete. = ‘antezior’, as Precerebe-liar 
= anterior cerebellar (artery) ; so Prece'rebral; 
Precho'roid, anterior choroid; Precloa‘cal, 
belonging to the anterior portion of the cloaca; 
Precommu‘nicant, antezior communicating (ar- 
tery, etc.); Prediga'stric, of or pertaining to the 
anterior belly of the digastric mnscle; also sd, this 
anterior belly regarded as a distinct muscle; Pre- 
geminal, Preo-ptic, of or pertaining to the anle- 
tior corpora guadrigemtina or optle lobes of the 
brain, 

b. In quasi-adjectival relation to a sb: = 
‘Situated in front, anterior, fore-’, esp. denotlag 
the anterior of two or more parts of the same kind ; 
with derivative adjs.: as Pre-abdo'men, Latreille’s 
name for the first five segments of the abcomen of 
Crustacea (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Predilata tor, the 
anterior dilatator muscle of the nostril; Pre- 
foreeps, the curved anterior fibres of the conpus 
callosunt, which pass into the frontal lobe of the 


cerebrum ; Pregeni‘culum, the a 
-2 


PRE-. 


body; hence prageniczulate adj.; Pre-omosternum, 
aa anterior-omosteraum; hence fre-omosternal 
adj.; Prepedu'nele, the anterior peduncle of the 
brain; hence Prepeduacular, prepedurnculate 
adjs.; Prepelviste‘rnum, aa anterior pelvister- 
num; henee Jrepelviste'rua/ adj.; Prere‘tina, the 
thin lamina representing the retina in that part of 
the vitreous chamber of the eye immediately 
anterior to the ore serrata (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence 
preretinal adj.; Preri-ma, an extension of the 
rima in advance of the porta in some animals, as 
Dipnoi; hence preri‘mal adj.; Preseute‘lium 
Entom., a sclerite sometimes appreciable between 
the mesoscutum and mesoscutellum ; Prescu‘tum 
Entom., the most anterior sclerite of the tergal 
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cratic,-Solomonic,-Solonian,-Victorian, -Virgilian; 
pre-Aryan, -Assyrian, -British, -Buddhist, -Ca- 
naanitic, -Celtic, -Doric, -Gothic,-Greek, -Llellenic, 
-fslamic, -ite, -Israclitish, -Jewish, -Mycenean, 
- Norman, -Norse, -Roman, -Saxon, -Semitic; cte. 

b. In names of geological formations and of 
prehistoric periods, as pre-Cambrian (earlier than 
the Cambrian) ; so pre-Carboniferous, -Laurentian, 
-Lermian, -Silurian; pre-metallic (before the 
knowledge of metals), pre-palxozore. 

ec. Ia pathological terms, noting stages and 


| symptoms in the progress of disease, as fre- 


portion of each thoracic segment in insects, etc. ; | 


hence fpresctfal adj. 

1885 Witven in Frad, Nervous Dis. X11. 349 Common 
Latin name. Cerehellaris anterior... English paronym. *Pre- 
cerebellar. 1890 Bittines Afed. Dict., Precerebellar artery. 
1885 WitdER (as above), Common Lalin name. Cerebralis 
anterior... English paronym. "Precerebral. 1890 LiLtincs 
Med. Dict., Precerebral artery. 1885 Wicver (as above), 
Common Latin name. Choroidea tector eed aalieh pate 
nym. *Prechoroid. 31890 in Buines. 1890 Cent. Dict, 
*Precloacal. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lety Prectoacal, belonging 
to the anterior portion of the cloaca, 1885 WitveR (as 
above), Common Latin name. Communicans anterior. 
Ienglish paronym. *Precommunicant. 18g0 in Biv 
1834 Dewnurst Wat. fist. Cetacea 130 * Predentate Cetacea; 
or, those with teeth only in the anterior part of the upper 
jaw. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Predigastric, belonging to the 
Predigastricus. Predigastricus, Coues' term for the anterior 
belly of the digastric muscle. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, *L'redt- 
fatator, Coves’ name for the Délataftor narts anterior. Lhid., 
*Preforceps .. *Pregeminal, *Prepedunele, -cular, -culate. 
1894 Gouin Dict. Med. ae *Prepeluisternunt, «an 
anterior pelvisternum. 1887 Witnea in Aer. Nat. June 
545 In Ceratodus alone .. is there a *frerfita,—that is, 
a rima extending cephafad from the margin of the porta. 

e. In advb. relation to a vb.; in compounds 
formed in L., as PRECLUDE, PREFIX, PREMUNITE. 

ITI, Of order, rank, importance, quality, degree. 

5, In sense ‘before in order or importance, above, 
in preference to, superior to, more than, beyond’. 

Common in combinations already in Latin, but rare in 
English use. See Precepn v., Precer v., PREDOMINATE Ey 
Pag-eminence, Pat-exckthence, Prerta v., PRe-GRavie 
TATE v,, PRE-ORDINATE @., PREPONDERATE @., etc, In Main 
words. Also Pre-epic, surpassing the epic; Pre-Luclfe- 
rian, surpassing Lucifer. es 

1630 Donne Ser. xxv. (1640) 250 What a superdiabolicall, 
what a pra-Lueiferian Pride is his that will be superiour to 
God. 1907 Scot. fist. Rew. Jan. 166 Adventures pre-epic in 
their vastness. — . 

IV. With intensive force. 

6. With adjs. and ppl. adjs., in the sense ‘ before 
others, pre-eminently, exceedingly, in the highest 
degree’; as pre-pious, pre-pleasing, pre-regular: 
PRECLARE, PRECORDIAL *, PRENOBLE, etc. Chiefly 
Obs. 

1530 Lynpesay Test. Papyngo 846 The eldest Dochter 
named was ryches; The secunde, Syster Sensnalytie;.. 
Preplesande to the Spiritualytie. 
35, | had rather suppose them to powder, than expose them 
to preregular, much lesse to preter-regular judgements. 
1657 Reeve God's /’fea 147 Single out that preepious person, 
that ye think is able to convert this Age. 

B. Combinations in which gre- is prepositional, 
having as its object the sb. forming, or implied in, 
the second clement. 

I. Relating to time or order of saccession: in 

which fre- = before; anterior, prior, or previous 
to ; preceding, earlier than, 
_ These may be formed for the nonce almost at pleasure: 
indeed, such combinations as pre- Y/redian, pre-Keforma- 
tion, ORG A erties pre Shehsporia® bresree-trade, 
are rather phrases than words: pre-Shaksperian dramatists, 
pre-Reformation ritual, pre-free-trade conditions, Weing 
only a compacter way of saying ‘dramatists before Shak- 
spere’, ‘ritual before the Reformations', ‘conditions (ex- 
isting) before (the era of) free trade ‘, 

All these are properly hyphened, but the special com- 
pounds in rd are often written éadivisin. Pre- is always 
stressed (pr), and ¢ long. 

1. With adjectives (and their derivative adverbs 
and substaatives), or f. gve- + a (Lat.) sb.+ ad- 
jectival ending, as pre-reformation-al; forming 
adjectives, with derivative adverbs and substanlives. 

Compounds of this type were not used in Latin, and they 
are of recent appearance in English. ‘The earliest appears to 
be Par-apaAmitF, formed in Lat. asa sb. 1655, whence in Eng. 
as sh. in 1662, and as adj. in 1786; thence pre-adamitical 
in 1716; predtiuvian occurs 1804, preprandial 1822, pre- 
natal 1826, pre-Christian 1828, pre-millennian 1828, pre- 
Gothic 1831, prehuman 1844, prehistoric 1851, presglacial 
1855, pre-sctentific 1858, pre-Georgian 1861, pre-Koman 1863. 
(Some of these may have been used a little earlier.) "| 

a, Formed on proper nouns (or their adjectives), 
esp, on names of persons, races, nations, dynasties, 
and religions, as pre-Alfredian, -Baconian, -Ca- 
vourtan, ~Chaucerian, -Columbian, -Coperuican, 
-Dantean, -Darwintan, -Evite [ve], -Galilean 
[Galileo], -Georgian [the four Georges], -//terony’- 
mian [llicronymus or Jerome], -A/esséanic, -Afo- 
hammedan, -Mosaic, -Newtonian, -Patrictan [St. 
Patrick], -Pauline, -Pharaonic, -Shakspeviat, -So- 


albuminurie (previous to the appearance of 
albuminuria); so pre-ascitie, -cancerous, -fungoidal, 
paroxysmal, -phthisical, ete. 

d. Formed on other adjectives (or the L. or other 
sbs. to which these belong): as pre-anesthetic (before 
the use of anzesthetics), fre-artistic (before the culli- 
vation of art), pre-coutmercial, -contemporancous, 
carthly, -clemental, fabulous, -federal, -feudalic, 
geological, -imperial, -koranic, -marital, -matrimo- 
tal, -mediaval, -memorial, -monadic,-monarchical, 
-monunental, -moral, -mortal, -mythical, -nuptial, 
-observatioual, -original, -political, -prophetit, -re- 
ligious, -revolutionary, scholastic, -secular, -social, 
-solar, -telegraphic, -traditional, etc. 

Also Pre-gsti‘val, ~est-, occurring before mid- 
summer (Cet, Dict. 1890). Pre-ba‘cillary, 
prior to invasion by bacilli (#47¢.). + Pre-beati~ 
fic, previous to the beatific vision, Pre-bromi-dio, 
previous to the use of bromides in medicine. 
Pre-cartila‘'ginous, preceding the development 
of cartilage in an embryo (Cext, Dict), Pre- 
connn ‘bial, occurring before marriage. Pre-co's- 
mic, previous to the present world. Pre-crea‘tive, 
exisling before the Creation, Pre-diasto‘lic, 
Physiol., preceding the diastole or dilatation of 
the heart in beating, Pre-dicro‘tie, Physiol, 
preceding the dicrotic wave of the pulse. Pre- 
adyna‘stic, existing before the recognized (Egyp- 
tian) dynasties. Pre-econo’mio: sec quot. Pre- 
evolutional, -evolu‘tionary, -evolu‘tionist, 


' previous to the introduction of the theory of 


1647 Wanro Sims. Cobler — 


| very high order. 


| lions were very different to what they are now. 


evolution, Pre-hemiple’gic, /aé4., preceding an 
attack of hemiplegia or paralysis of one side 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. 1893’. Pre-hexa‘meral, occar- 
ring prior to the six days of Creation. Pre- 
Inca‘rial, prior to the time of the Incas of Peru. 
Pre-mani‘acal, preceding mania or madness, 
Pre-mate‘rial, prior to what is material. Pre- 
me‘natrnal, occurring before menstrnation. 
Pre-mortuary, occurring, or pertaining to what 
may occur, before (some one’s) death. Pre- 
myco'sic, Path., preceding mycosis or the develop- 
ment of fungi in or on the body. Pre-nephri'tic, 
Path., preceding disease of the kidneys, Pre- 
o'perative, occurring before a sargical operation, 
Pre-orga‘nic, prior to the existence of organic life. 
Pre-place‘ntal, prior to the development of 
a placeata in gestation. Pre-pu‘bertal, prior to 
the attainment of puberty, Pre-refo‘rmatory, 
prior to the Reformation. Pre-remo-te, more 
remote in previous time or order. Pre-rhotacis- 
tic, Philo/., previous to the tendency to rhotacism. 
Pre-se‘minal, -se-minary, //ys., prior to in- 
semination or fectindation. Pre-splenomega‘lic, 
Path., occurring before enlargement of the spleen. 
Pre-te‘myporal, anterior to existence in time, 
‘before time began’, antemundane. Pre-ter- 
re‘strial, existing before what is terrestrial, Pre- 
volitional, existing before volition, 

1 Allbut?'s Syst. Aled, V1. 338 Before the appearance 
of albumin in the urine ..(*pre-albuminuric stage. 1892 
Pali Mall G, 10 Mar, 3/2 In *pre-anasthetic limes opera- 
1883 Lug. 
Iilustr. Mag, Nov. 89/2 The silversmith’s work of the late 
Georgian or early Victorian age which might be fairl 
designated the "prearlislic..period. 1865 Tytoa Karly 
Hist, Man. viii. 209 Most others found in Greece are 
probably “prz-Aryan. 1905 H. D. Rotteston Dis. Liver 


111 The early or *pre-ascitic stage of cirrhosis, @1g11 Ken 
Hyntnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 11.171 He [Stephen] had of 


| God *pre-beatifick view. 1899 4Wéutt's Syst. Med. VMN. 793 
| Agents of repute in the “pre-bromidic days. 


6 3875 CROLL 
Citmate & T. xx. 343 The length of time embraced by the 
*pre-Cambrian ages of geological history. 2899 J. Hurcuis- 
SON In 4 veh, Surg. X. 182 An early stage of epitbeliomaj— 
a *pre-caneerous stage. 1894 Geol, Afag. Oct. 461 The 
South Welsh *pre-Carhoniferous barrier of Huli, which 
forms the northern boundary of the visible Coal-fields, 
3888 Yrmes 3 Oct. 5/3 Inquirers into the *pre-Columbian 
history, Spool » &e. of the American continent. 1881 
W.R.Saitu Old Test. in Few. Ch, xii. 348 Based on the 
old *precommercial stale of things, 1887 F. R. Stockton 
forrowed Month, etc. 201 *Preconnubial satisfaction of a 
t 1865 Masson ec, Brit. Piles. 170 
Speculative thought, which might be debited to their “pre- 
Copernicanism. 1891 Niddles of Sphinx 234 The *pre- 
cosinic conditions of the world-process. 1859 mipeied Etsy 
fuck, Conversion (1878) 11. 328 The ’praecreative or price 


| down, 
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cternal spiril, 1853 Markuam Skoda's Auscult. & Pereuss. 
213 ole, A *prediastolic murmur is heard. 1878 GLapsToxe 
Prim. four i. 13 A poet of Asia..would probably have 
called the *pre-Dorie Grecks by the race-name of Hellenes. 
1898 Daily News 14 Sept. 6/3 ‘Fhe Libyan stock ..ean 
now safely he assigned to the *pre-Dynastic slock, about 
5000 B.C. and even earlier. 1901 Atheneuimi 24 Aug. 256/1 
A predynastic period of Egyptian history. 1848 Baitey 
festus xix. (ed. 3).213 Cities and fanes of diamond crown 
the hills ,. Of this *preearthly paradise. 1876 Bacruot 
Physics & Pol. 11 A sort of *pre-economic age, when the 
very assumptions of political economy did not exist. 1852 
Battey Festus xxviii. (ed. 5) 475 That peace, Premotional, 
*preelemental, prime. 1885 W. R. Sortey Evhies of 
Naturalism vii.170 A remnant of the false, *pre-evolu- 
tionist individnalism. 1899 A/tiutt's Syst. fed. VIAL. 887 
In this so-called ‘*pre-fungoidal’ stage. 1882 G. H. Dan- 
win in Wature XXV, 213 We must pnt these violent pbe- 
nomena in *pregeological periods. 186r Beresr. Hore 
Eng. Cathedr. aan 1rg The tow morats of a large 
mass of the clergy in the Georgian or just “pra-Georgian 
days. 1831 IVesine. Rev. July 31 The Siegfried’s Chapel, 
in primeval, *Pre-Gothic architecture, not long since ve led 

1876 Graustony Homeric Synchr. 214 All the 


| Passages tend to mark him as non-Hellenic or *pre-Hellenic, 


of meatal brillianey. 


1861 Chr. Remembr, XL. 408 ‘Those passages tell us far 
more about this "pre-hexameral period,..than about the 
hexameron or six days work itself. 1870 J. Orton Andes 
§ Amazons Wt. xxxv. (1876) 454 Massive monolithic monu- 
ments,.. prehistoric, “pre-inearial. 18977 ous Mohammed, 
Buddha & Christ ii. 1878) 71 The *Pre-islamic condition of 
Arabia, 1876 W. R. Coorer Archaic Dict. 30 Av ancient 
title of the Deity among the *pre-koranic Arabs. 1880 
Ramsay in 7émes 26 Aug. 5/4 Rocks more ancient still to 
afford materials for,.these *pre-Laurentian strata. 1883 
Mavostry Body § 1/7 .v. 297 The* premaniacal semblance 
1886 Afanch. Fram. 10 Nov. 3/1 The 
*premarital correspondence of Carlyle and Miss Welsh. 


~ @1881 A, Baraatr Phys. Metempiric 6g What *prematerial 


ages of ether beyond ether it may picture. 1863 Mansex 
Lett., Lect, etc. (1873) 247 The genuine sensation device of 
a *pre-matrimonial secret. 3859 T. Parxea in Weiss Liye 
(1863) Il. 403 The Pope is a fossil ruler, *pre-medizval. 
1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXVI. 475 Still rears its crag and 
heathless edge Your *praememorial wall. 1875 E. Wits 
Life in Christ m. xxii, (1878) 315 By what then were *pre- 
messianic believers of Israel saved? 1899 K. Munro Preé. 
Scot, xii.449 The barrows of the "premetallic period. 1881 
Encyel. Brit. XV. 403/2 *Premonarchical Israel is repre: 
sented as a hierocracy and Samuel as its head. 1863 Drarer 
Iutell, Devel. Europe iii, (1865) 60 Traces of the prehistoric, 
*premonumental life of Egypt. 1858 G. Durr Sf. af Elgin 
11 Aug., Belonging as he lord almerston} does to the 
*premoral, as Lord Derby says he does to the prescientific 
school. 3 Baltey Festus xix. (ed. 3) 201 The *premorlat 
manhood which inhered In the conception of creative mind, 
1880 Farraairn Slud. Life Christ xiv. (1881) 244 A covenant 
inay be a sort of *pre-mortuary testament. 1900 J. Hurctun- 
son in Arch. Surg. X1. 195 ‘Typical lesions in all stages 
and degrees .. from the “pre-mycosic, figured eczema to 
nodosities. 1854 De Quincey, in ‘H. A. Page’ Liye (1877) 
I]. xviii. 84 1 1s not only a prehistoric, hut a *premythical, 
.. even a prefabulous and a pretraditional thesis. 1885 W. 
Rozerts Ur. & Renal Drs. (ed. 4) 1. iv. 472 During this 
*prenephritic stage, high tension is produeed by the con- 
traction of the tuscular walls of the arterioles. 1873 
Mortev Aoussean 1. xii. 191 *Prae-Newtonians knew not 
the wonders of which Newton was to find the key. 1869 
J. Eapie Comm. Galatians 62 This *prenuptial condition 
ceased. a 1866 J. Grove Exam, Utilit. Philos. xxi. (1870) 


346 The *pre-observational simplicity of the philosophers 


operative Treatment in Abdominal Section. 


' Festus xxxiii. ( 


| 


| 


whom 1 have just referred to, 1904 Artt, Med. JFrul. 
io Sept. Hpit, Med. Lit. 35 “Pre-operative and Post: 
1897 Nad. Se. 
Feb, 79 Strictly *preorganic or azoic rocks. 1852 Baitey 
ii. (ed. 5) 545 See, like clouds, the gods disperse, 
Into their *preoriginal nothingness. 1899 AMdutfs Syst. 
Afed, V111. 343 They are more continuously noisy..in this 
stage than in the *pre-paroxysmnal. 1890 J. Hzacey /red. 
Ane. Schools 28 Another *pre-Patrician, if nol pre-Christian 
t..was Torna Eigas. 1899 W. M. Ramsay in Z.xpositor 
an. 40 The *pre-Pauline Church in Rome. 1889 Amer. 
Nat. Oct. 926 The *preplacental absorption of food hy the 
embryos of placentalian mammals. 1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892 Monterionr /ibbert Lect. ii. 100 The nature of the 
*pre-prophetic religion was determined by tbe character of 
its God. 1859 Yoda's Cycl. Auat. V. 644/2 The individual 
may retain..the *pre-pubertal condition. 1882-3 Schaff’s 
Encyet. Relig. Knowl. 1805 10 the “pre-reformatory system 
there were no lessons for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 
1871 Tytor (rine Cult. 1. xi. 378 A *praz-religious condition 
of the human race. 27.. E. Daawin (Webster 1828), In 
some cases, two more links of causation may be introduced} 
one of them may be Lermed the *preremote cause, the other 
the postremote effect. 1796 — Zeon. IL. 451 The pre- 
remote cause or disposition to the gout. | 186r Maixr Anc. 
Lawiv. (1876) 85 The *pra-revolutionary jurists. 1896 E. W. 
Fry in Class. Rev. May 184/1 The so-called contracted 
forms of which azza-sse is typical were “pre-rhotacistic pre- 
sents in -se restrained from normat phonetic development. 
1853 Lye. Antig. Afan ii. 21 Coins,.of bronze and silver 
belonging to the first and *pre-Roman division of the 
age of fron. 2852 Bartey Festus xxxi (ed. 5) 533 As in 
“presecular time emergent tbence. hs E. R. Laxxester 
in Phil. Trans. CLXY. 39 The growth of the ovarian egg 
and its envelopes or *praeseminary development. 1880 
Swinaurne Stud, Shaks. 247 A *pre-Shakespearenn word 
of single occurrence in a single play of Shakespeare's, 1871 
Darwin in Live & Lede. {1887) 111. 146, 1 should rely much 
on *pre-silurian times. 1861 Maine Ame, Lat v. (1876) 114 
The “prae-social state. 1871 Frasra fe Berkeley vill. 293 
-And shows supposed novelties..to be as old as the Neopla- 
tonic, or even the *Pre-Socratic age, 285 Bawey Spin. 
Leg. in Afystic, etc. (ed. 2). 75 For sun and moon *prassolar 
light precedes. sg905 H. QB Rotreston Dis. Liver 307 
+ Bresblencmelfalic form in which the enlargement of the 
liver precedes that of the spleen, 1882 Siemens in Mate 
XXVI. 393 *Pre-telegraphic days, when the jetter-carrier 
was our Swiftest messenger. 1852 Battery Festus xxx. (ed, 5) 
soo To meditative converse miost devote, And strict collation 
of the Spirit-book With the *pretemporal volume, writ of 
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God. 1894 Mitcuece tr, Harnack's Hist. Dogma App. i 
319 The hte existence was a matter of certainty. 
Lbid. 322 The old idea of *preterrestrial existence with God. 
1866 5. 11. Hopcson Princ, Reform Suffrage 103 A part of 
the “prevolitional nature of man, R ; 

2, With sbs. or phrases (adj.+sb.), forming 
quasi-adjs. or attributive phrases, usually nonce- 
words, of obvious meaning; as pre-advertisement, 
pre-adverlising (belonging to the days before adver- 
tising was usual), pre-amalgamation, -betrothal, 
-breakfast, -chloroform, -Christmas, -ctvtlization, 
-convention, -crusading, -disperston, -disrupltion, 
-dynamite, -laster, -entanctpation, -free-trade, 
-independence, -tuscription, -Islam, -log-rolling, 
-marriage, -Mfuliny, -prenmalic-lire, -police, -por- 
traying, -printing, -railroad, -railway, -Reforma- 
fiow, -remiltaice, -~Reiatssance, -setllement, -lele- 
graph, -trealy, -vaccination, -wvar,-wire, etc. The 
use of these appears to have began about 1860. 
b. with personal names, meaning ‘ before the time 
or public work of’: e.g. pre-dugustine, pre- 
Shakspere, pre-Johnson, pre-Neynolds, pre-Jenner, 
pre-Gladstone, pre-Chamberlain, cte, 

“These combinations are formed at pleasure and without 
limit: a few illustrations follow in order of date. 

1860 ‘THackrray Round, Papers, De Juventute, We 
elderly people have lived in that prac-railroad world. 
loid., There will be but ten prae-railroadites left. 185% 
J. G. Sunerarn Fall of Rome xiii. 719 Early British, or 

re-Angustine Christianity, 1864 Keabw az June § ‘lhe 
highwayman of our old-fashioned romances and pre-police 
reports cried, ‘Stand and deliver!" as he met you. 1864 
Lumtey Acwiiz. Opera 37 Whatever success attended the 
pre-Easter season. 1856 Standard 27 Aug. 4/7 Holders 
of pre-amalgamation preferences. 1868 A. K. H. Bovo 
Less. Mid. Age q Only three dwellings in the city date 
from pre-reformation days. 1869 Reutledge's Ev. Bay's 
Ann. 370 \t was not an uncommon event in pre-Davenport 
days for some mountebank to allow hiinself to be tied band 
and foot. 1876 Gro. Exior Dan, Der. xxxvi, Old portraits 
Stretching back..to the pre-portraying period. 1886 F, H. 
Dove Renin, 26 In the happy predynamite days. 1837 
Pall Mall G. 5 Jan. 4/1 The simple souls of the pre-log- 
rolling era. 1889 /éid. 6 Nov. 1/2 In the pre-advertisement 
era a Food newspaper was the exclusive luxury of the rich. 
1890'R. Botnanwoon' Col. Reformer (1891) 381 This is my 
«.pre-remittance stage. 1892 J. MacKinnon Culture tn 
Celtic Scot. tv. 51 Whe Celts carried with them in their 
wanderings from their predisruption home, a theology. 
1894 Westen. Gaz. a2 Jan. 3/3 Merivale .. wrote in the pre- 
ot dad and the pre-Mominsen period. 1896 Crocxrrr 
Cleg Kelly (ed. 2) 92 The men .. nuswering one another in 
pre-breakfast monosyllables, 1897 A/but?'s Syst. fed. 11. 
184 In Great Britain during prevaccination times, small-pox 
showed a periodic intensity of prevalence, every three, four, 
or oa 1897 Daily News 4 Jan. 6/3 The picturesque- 
ness of Cairo in the pre-plaster-of-Paris age. 1898 (did. 
2 Nov. 2/2 A school to whose welfare 1 am sti! as much 
attached as I was when in the golden sixties I enjoyed the 
happiness of the pre-flozging, pre-bullying cra. 1900 #dict. 
26 Nov. 8/3 Mr. Tuckwell remembers Oxford in the pre- 
railway, pre-science, preearnestness days, r1g0a Daily 
Chron. 1 Sept. 3/4 The attitude taken up ae pre-Mutiny 
officers towards their troops. 1905 /é/%. 11 Dec. 3/3 ‘The 
obvious fact about painting in England in pre-Reynolds 
days was the indifference to native practitioners. 

II. Denoting local position: in which fre- 
= before, in front of, anterior to. 

These ppreat to have arisen since 1825: see PreocuLaa 
1826, predorsal 1831, prepigmental 1835. 

These are generally written without the hyphen, which 
may however be used when it makes the composition clearer, 
as before a vowel. Pre- is usually (pr?:-), but may be (pré+) 
when it immediately precedes the main stress, as in 
prevertebral, ‘ > 

3. In adjs. (also soinetimes used as sbs.), chiefly 
Anat, and Zool., denoting parts or orgaas situated 


in front of (or, rarely, in the front part of) other 


parts or organs: as Pre-aceta‘bular, in front of 


the acetabulum or socket of the hip. Pre-a'nal, 
in front of the anus. Pre-ao‘rtio, in front of the 
torta. Pre-api-cial, Couch.: see quot. Pre-an‘- 
ditory, infront of the anditory nerve. Preba‘sal, 
in front of a base or basal part. Preba‘silar, in 
front of a hasilar part. Prebrachial (-bra'kial), 
in front of the brachinm or upper arm; applied to 
a group of muscles; also to a vein in the wing of 
some lasects, Prebranchial (-bre‘nkial), in 
front of the gills or branchial region. Prebron- 
chial (-brg‘nkial), in front of the bronchi or 
bronchia. Prebu‘coal [L. ducca cheek], situated 
in front of the mouth or buccal cavily ; = PREORAL, 
Precardiac, in front of or (in Human Anat.) 
above the heart. Precau‘dal, situated in froat of 
the candal vertebra. Prece’ntral, anterior to 
the ceatre; applied to parts of the brain, Pre- 
ce'rebrold, situated anterior to a cerebroid organ. 
Precoccy'geal, in front of the coccyx. Pre- 
co’ndylar, -oid, in front of the condyles, Pre- 
co‘rutal, situated on the front of the cornea 
(Cent. Dict. 1890). Preco’stal, in front of the 
tibs. Precru:cial, anterior to the crucial sulcus 
ofthe brain. Prede-ntary, in front ofthe dentary 
bone (in some reptiles). Predi‘gital, noting the 
two remiges Hieshed to the secoad phalanx of the 
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or dorsal region. Prege-nital, in front of the 
genital aperture or external genital organs (Ces/. 
Dict). Pregienoid, in front of the glenoid 
fossa: applied to a process of the temporal bone 
(also ed/ipt. as sd.): also Pregtenoi‘dal (1bid.). 
Prela‘bial, in front of the lips, or a labium (in an 
iasect or crustacean), Prelu‘mbar, in front of the 
loins. Premandi‘bular, in front of the mandible: 
applied to a bone of the lower jaw in some fishes, 
reptiles, etc.; also as sé. Prena‘sal, in front of 
the nose or nasal region ; alsoas s/, Preocci‘pital, 
in front of the occipital lobe of the brain. Pre- 
msopha‘geal, in front of the oesophagus, or, in 
invertebrates, of the cesophageal ring. Prepa‘latal, 
in front of the palate; also Prepa‘latine (Cen/. 
Dict.). Preparocetpital, in front of the parocci- 
pital convolution of the brain, Prepate-llar, 
situated above or in front of the patella, Pre- 
peritone’al, in front of the peritoneum. Pre- 
pigme'ntal, in front of the pigmental layer of the 
eye. Prepitwitary, anterior to the pituitary body. 
Prepo‘ntile, in front of the fous Varolii (Poxs 2). 
Preprosta-tic, in front of the prostate gland. Pre- 
pylo‘ric, anterior to the pylorus or small end of the 
stomach. Prere‘ctal, in front of therectum. Pre- 
re‘nal, in front of the kidney. Presa‘cral, in front 
of the sacrum. Presemilu'nar, in front of the 
semilunar lobe of the cercbcllum. Prespi‘nal: 
see quat. Presubte’rminal, before a subterminal. 
Presy‘lvian, in front of the Sylvian fissure of the 
cerebrum. Presymphy'sial, in front of a sym- 
physis or point of union, usually of the jaw. 
Prethora‘oio, in front of the thorax, Preti‘bial, 
in front of, or on the front part of, the tibia. 
Pretra‘cheal, in front of the trachea or windpipe. 
Pretympa:nic, in front of the tympanum of the 
ear; also as sh. = prelywipanie bone or cartilage. 
Preve'rtebral, in front of the vertebral column. 
Preve'sical, in front of the bladder (Cent. Drct.). 
1866 *Pre-acetabular [see postacelatnédar, in Post- B. 2). 
1870 Routeston Aim. Life 29 The presence of praeace- 
tabular spurs. 1890 Cent. Dict.,*Preanal. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. dted. UW. 1034 The four pairs of pre-anal and three 
airs of post-anal papilla on the tail of the male. 1890 
nines Wed. Dicty *Preaortic plexus, aortic plexus. 1858 
Mayne xpos. Lec, Preapicidtis,..applied to the hinge 
of a bivalve shell, when, being on the hack of the valve, it 
is before the summit: *preapicial. 1875 Huxcey & Marin 
Elem, Biol, (1883) 187 The *Praauditory nerves are the 
following. 3. A/otores oculorui {etc.}. 1890 Cent. Dict. sv., 
‘The *prebasal plate of a myriapod, 1858 Mayne Zx/os. 
Lez. *Prebasitar. 1887 Coves & Sueute, “Prebrachial 
[groupof muscles] (C..)._ 1893 1. A. Buter ffouse’, /usects 
179 ‘The chief difference is in the preehrachial nervure (the 
third on the disc of the wing towards the tip). ee Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Edin, 108 The aperture in the “prebranchial zone 
issmall. 1888 Eneyed. Bret. XX). 611/2 the prebranchial 
zone, which separates the branchial sac behind from the 
branchial siphon in front. 1883 A¢henweum 29 Dec. 870/3 
The air-cells of the flamingo, which were shown to .. agree 
witb those of storks in having the *prabronchial air-cell 
much divided. 1858 Mayne £-rfos. Lev, Preduccalis,.. 
applied toa kind of funnel which precedes the mouth .. in 
the Holothuriz, termed the *prebuccal cavity. 1890 Cent. 
Dict. *Precardiac. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. Precardiac, on 
the cephalic side of, or superior..to, the heart, 
Murenison Silurfa x. (1867) 238 A wide expanded *pre- 
caudal joint. 1890 Bietines Afed. Dict. *Pracentral sul- 
cxs,..furrow on convex surface of hemispheres in front of 
anterior central convolution, running parallel to central 
sulcus. 1899 Adibutt's Syst. Afed. VA. 284 The ascending 
frontat or precentral convolution [of the brain]. 1870 
Rotreston Aaim. Life 107 Which has not any separate 
*prae-cerebroid ganglion frontale developed upon it as in 
insects, 1893 Athengunt 25 Mar. 382/a The parts of the 
urostyle and *precoccygeal vertebra. 1866 Owen Anat, 
Vert. I. 78 The position..of the *precondylar groove.. 
helps in the determination of the bird-affinities. /6fd. 532 
The jugular fossa is distinct from the *precondyloid and 
carotid foramina, 1854 — Skel. § Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 
1. Org. Nat. 197 For the insertion of the "precostal liga- 
ment. 1885 Adhenaum 3 Jan. rae A distinct and con- 
spicuous lorenge-shaped patch of brain substance defined 
by the cructal and “precrucial sutci. 1889 Niciotson & 
Lypexkra Palgont. IL, 1155 The mandible [in the Iguano- 
dontida}, again, presents the peculiar feature of having a 
horse-shoe-like *predentary bone at the extreinity of the 


1854 | 


symphysis, 1887 Waav in Proc. Zoot. Soc. 348 The *pre- | 


digitals are the only other remiges of the manus which show 
modifications of any interest. 1831 R. Kyox Clogue?'s 


Anat, 772 They..anastomose with those of the heart and 


| plicated dental covering. 


lungs, and enter the *predorsal ganglia. 1842 Dunctrson 
Aled, Lex., Praedorsa Ege of the vertebral column is 
the anterior surface of the dorsal region. 1852 Dana Crust. 
1.24 The anterior portion of the *pralabial plate pertains 
to the same segment as the second antenna: 1842 Duxcu- 
son Med, Lex. s.v., The “prelumbar surface of the spinal 
column is the anterior surface of tbe lumbar portion. 1854 
Owen Skel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. a71 
‘There are three. laniaries at the anterior end of each *pre- 
mandibular bone. /éfd. 273 The exposed portions of the 
premaxillaries and premandibulars are incased by a com- 
i 1900 Miatt & Hammono Harke- 


| guin Fly vi. 169 The third is the premandibnlar seg- 


ment. 1875 Huxtry & Martin Elem, Biol, (1883) 170 The 
lateral angles of this truncated face are produced out- 
wards and forwards into two flattened *prat-nasal processes. 
1891 Frowra & Lynexkra A/fammals ix. 282 A peculinr 


second digit. Predo-real, anterior to the dorsum | prenasal bone is developed at the anterior extremity of the 
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mesethmoid, which serves to strengthen the cartilaginous 
snout [in the Suidz}. 1889 Buck's Handbh, Med. Se. VSN. 
152/a *Preoccipital fovea. 1854 Own Shed. §& Teeth in Orr's 
Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 208 The Pio yay or naso-palatal 
aperture. 1890 itunes Med. Dict.,"Prepatellar, in front 
of the patella, 1895 In Syd. Soc. Lex. _r1g00 Lancet 
20 Oct. 1142/1 ‘The ‘deep prepatellar bursa’. .issurelya mis- 
nomer, for the bursa is not prepatellar in the least degree. 
1904 Br. Med. Frud. 3 Dec. 83 * Preperitoneal Fatty Tumours. 
1835-6 Yoda's Cycl, Anat. 1. 553/1 We..regard [this layer] 
-.H8 constituting a tre “prae-pigmental retina. 1839-47 
bid, WW. 235/2 Certain accessory glands..called.. *prepro- 
static. 1875 Huxtey & Maxrin Alem. Biol. (1877) 132 4 
short ‘*pre-pyloric’ ossicle which ascends obliquely for- 
wards and 1s articulated with the anterior cdge of the 
pyloric piece. 1877 Huxtey Ana?, Juv. Anive. vic 31g With 
this process is ts SU era ‘, a broad prepyloric 
ossicle, 1890 Wittancs Aled. Dect, *Prerectal, 1878 Brut. 
tr. Gegenbanr’s Comp. Anat. 434 The lumbar region con- 
tains the *pre-sacral group of vertehra. 88g Nicnolsox 
& Lypexxer Palvont. 11. 1056 There are 2g vertebre, 
of which 18 are presacral, 184a Duncrson Med. Lex, 
*Prespinal, that which is situate before the spine. The 
prespinal surface of the vertebral column is the anterior 
surface, 1895 Mrvrick British Lepidoptera 239 Viycal 
dot beyond median *praesubterminal not black-marked. 1868 
Owen Anat. Vert. Wk. 137 Cerebral Folds: Sylvian .. 
*Presylvian .. Postsylvian. "1888 Geol. Soc. Quart. Fru. 
XLIV. 146 The largest *presymphysial bone recorded 
in the annals of vertehrate anatomy. 1870 Rotteston 
Anim. Life 108 The number..is never made up of the 
same “pre-thoracic, thoracic, abdominal, and post-abdominal 
factors. 1842 Dunoutson Aled. Lex., *Pretibial,. situate 
before the tibia; as the sio-pretibial and tschiopretibial 
muscles, 1 Allbutt’s Syst, Med. (1. 457 Diminished 
tactile sensibility of the pretibial skin area. 1898 /éfd. V. 
art The glands most affected are the anterior or *pretracheal. 
1854 Owen Shet. §& Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 1, Org. Nat. 
178 The forcinost of the two middle pieces is the ‘ *pre- 
tympanic’. 1858 Mayne “xpos. Lex, Pretympanic, app ied 

. to the anterior subdivision of the tympanic pedicle which 
supports the inandible in fishes. 1880 GUnineER Jeshes iii, 55 
The next bone of the series is the pretympanic or metapte- 
rygoid, a flat bone forming a bridge towards the pterygoid. 
2840 G. V. tits dat. 570 A gangliated portion situated 
uy the side of the vertebral column, and of *prevertebral 
plexuses. A 

Pre-abdomen, Pre-accusation, Pre-ace- 
tabular: see Pre- A. 4, 2, B. 3. 

Preace, obs. by-form of Press sd.l and 2.1 

Preach, sé. col/og. [f. Preacu v.; in quot. 
1397 after IF. préche mm. a Protestant sermon (16th 
c. in Littré), similarly f. précher to PReacu.] An 
act of preaching ; a preachment; a discourse. 

c1g00 Hyxtonn's Cron. v. 3392 (Wemyss MS.) At Con- 
stantinople, quhare he had His duelling and bis prechis 
lether, MSS. prechynge) maid, 1597 Hooxrr Meet. Pol. 
v. xxviii, § 3 According to this forme of theirs... No Sermon, 
no Seruice. Which..occasioned the French »pitefully to 
terme Religion in that sort exercised, a meere Preach. 1643 
in 7th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 445 Mr. Henderson imme- 
diately after made a thing between a speech and a preach 
tons, 1838 Lett. Jr. Aladras (1843) 138 [1] took the oppor- 
tunity of being alone with him to Rive him a preach, and 
try todo hima little good. 1870 Mus. Wurtsev We Girds 
vi, I preached a little preach. — 

Preach (priif), v. lorms: 3-6 preche, 4 
proyche, preeche, 4-6 (chiefly Sc.) preiche, 5-6 
prech, 6 preache, 6- preach. [ME. prechen, a. 
KF, précher, OF. prechier, syncopated form of 
preechier (tithe. in Godefroy) from *predichier, 
ad. L. predicdre to proclaim publicly, announce, 
in eccl. L. to preach, f. Pru- + dicdre to proclaim. 

The ecel. word przdicare was adopted early in acarly all 
the Romanic and Teutonic langs., as It. predicare, Prov. 
prezicar, Sp., Pg. predicar; OSax. predtkén, OE. predician, 
OHG. predigén, ON, prédika.| sas 

1. intr, * Yo pronounce a public discourse upon 
sacred subjects’ (J.); to deliver a sermon or re- 
ligious address (now ustally from or on a text of 


Scriptare). 

arzas Aucr, R. 70 Je ne schulen..preche to none mon.. 
Seinte Powel uorbead wunimen to prechen. a 1300 Cursor 
Al. 175 lesu crist..openlik bigan to preche [4/S. /*. preyche}. 
1330 R. Brusse CAron. (1810) 226 Pe pape his bulle sent 
hider vnto pe legate, & comanded him to preche et alle 
pe fond. 1387 ‘Taevisa /Figden (Rolls) V. 215 He hadde 
i-preched ajenst womnien pat pleyde aboute be ymage of 

Sudoxia. ¢142§ Cast. Persev. 804 in Alacro Plays 101 
3a | whanne pe fox prechyth, kepe wel yore gees! 1500-20 
Dunsar Poems xiv. 6 Sic pryd with prellattis, so few till 
preiche and pray. ¢153a Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 
952 To preache, prescher. 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.1.S.) 
45 Till all Creature for to preiche. 1644 Mitton A reop. 
(ArbJ 65 Christ urg'd it as where with to justifie bimself, 
that he preacht in publick. 1674 Pripeaux Left. (Camden) 
6 On Sunday morneing | went to hear on Bayly of Maud- 
fins preach. 1697 M. Henrv Life P. Henry Wks. 1853 
11. 674/1 He preached over the former part of the pao alal S 
Catechism, from divers texts; be also preached over Psalm 
116. 1763 JouNnson in Sosterf! 31 July, Sir, a woman 
preaching is like a dog’s walking on bis hind tegs. It is not 
done well; bne you are surprired to find it done at all. 185 
J. H. Newsan /Zist. S&. (1873) UL. 1. iti, 138 The Greek 
clergy preached against tbem as beretics, , 

b. ‘To utter a serious or earnest exhortation, esp. 
moral or religious; to talk seriously in the way of 
rstiasion or moralizing. Now usually dyslogistic: 
‘o give moral or religions advice in an obtrusive 


or tiresome way. * 

1g23 Lo. Beaxers Frofss. 1. Ixxxvil. 110 They were 
bronght to his tent, and there they were so preched to that 
they tourned to sir Charles parte. 1602 Suakxs. /lane, nt. 
iv. 126 His forme and cause conioyn’d, preaching to stones, 


PREACH. 


Would make them capezhle. 1754 Richarpson Grandison 
(3810) V. xxv. 168 Let us.,when we are called upon to acta 
great or manly part, preach by action. 1806 Mercatre in 
Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 807 To meet their ambition... 
with the language of peace, would be to preach to the roaring 
ocean to be still. 1834 CorerincE in Patmore Mrfends 5 
Acquaint. (1854) 1. 8g * Pray, Mr. Lamb, did nS ever hear 
me preach ?* ‘Damme’, said Lamb, ‘1 never heard you do 
anything else’. 1875 W. S. Havwarp Love agst. Werld 45 
Why do you preach to me in that manner? 

2. trans. To proclaim, declare, or set forth by 


public discourse (the gospel, something sacred or 


religious). Also with oy. ¢?. 

¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1.24/10 To preche cristendom. 2 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 1528 Seinte peter. .sende seint Marc 
ewangelist in to ceypt vor to preche Pen gospel pat he adde 
imaked. 1382 Wryctir 1 Cor. i. 23 Forsoth we prechen 
Crist crucified. 1388 — Rom. x. 15 As it is writun Hou 
faire ben the feet of hem that prechen pees, of hem that 
prechen good thingis. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1826 
Cuthbert, sittand at be borde, Prechid to pain goddis 
worde, 1535 CovEeRDALE Jsa. Ixi, 1 Ve Lorde hath anoynted 
me, and sent me, to preach good tydinges vnto the puore. 
ISQOSPENSER #. QO. 11. x. 53 Joseph of Arimathy, Whio brought 
with hin the holy grayle, they say, And preacht the truth, 
1651 Hoanres Leviath. ur. xli. 263 He was to preach unto 
them, that he was the Messiah. 1864 Texnvson Sea Dreanis 
21 Not preaching simple Christ to simpte men. | 

b. ‘Io set forth or teach (anything) in the way 
of exhortation ; to advocate or inculcate by dis- 
course or writing ; to exhort people to (some aet or 
practice). Also with ody, ¢/. 

a@1340 Hameote Psalter cxxi. 8, 1 prechid pes, pat 
ueghburs & brebere be samynd in charite. ¢1rgeo owt. 
Rose 6181 [To] preche us povert and distresse, And fisshen 
hem-self greet richesse. 1523 Ln. Bexxers Froiss. 1. 136 
[He] preched to theym that they stulde disheryte the ene 
Loyes. df. 752 Than the prelates. began to preche this 
voiage in maher of a crosey. 1590 Stans. Com. Err. 
v. i174 My M® preaches patience to him, 1667 MtLton 
P. L. xt. 723 And 10 them preachd Conversion and Repent- 
ance, as to Souls In prison. 1709 Prion J/ans Carvel 
47 At first He therefore Preach'd his Wife The Co:mforts 
of a Pious Life. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 47 He 
elec the lesson..which Hesiod only preached. 1906 

Tarte Coren reas. Heaven i, Are yuu resolved to 
preach copy-book moralities at me? 

e. Preach up: to extol, commend, or support 
by preaching ; to discourse in praise of. So preach 
down: to decry or oppose by preaching ; to dis- 
course against ; to put down or silence by preaching. 

1644 J. Gooowin Danger Fighting agst. Ged 10 [He] 
preacheth error up, and truth downe. 1724 A. Cottins Gr. 
Chr. Relig. Pref.56 Preaching down therecetv'd notions both 
of Jewsand Gentiles. 1796 Burney afew. MVetastasto 11.190 
It is easy to preach up fasting, upon a full stomach. 1855 
Tennyson Afaud 1. x. ili, Last week came one to the 
county town, ‘lo preach our poor little army down. 

3. To utter or speak publicly, deliver (now only 
a sermon, a religious or moral discourse). 

¢ 1400 Beryn 119 Thouze it be no grete holynes to prech 
bis ilk matere, And pat som list not to her it; 3it (etc.} 
1400 Destr. Yrey 2207 When Priam hade his prologe 
preched to ende, Ector hym answarede esely and faire. 
1349 (¢it/e) The fyrste Sermon of Mayster Hughe Latimer, 
whiche he preached before the Kynges Maiest. 1625 Be. 
Haut (ét/e) A Sermon of publike Thancksgining preacht 
before his Mat, 1706 E. Warp MWoeden World Diss. 
(1708) 82 He cooks by the Hour-Glass, asthe Parsons preach 
Sermons. 1715 De For Fam. Lustruct. 1. iti. (1841) 1. 58, 
T had such a lecture preached to me yesterday by..our own 
youngest child. 1798 Coteripce Fears in Solitude 65 
Words that even yet Might stem destruction, were they 
wisely preached. ; 

+4. With personal obj. (orig. indirect): To 
preach to; to address in the way of exhortation 
(public or private); to exhort, instruct. Ods. a. 
on religious subjects; b. in any sense. 

ergo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 89/88 Pis holie man honourede 
hem fe more, And prechede heom ofte of clannesse, ¢ 1290 
Beket 1932 ibid. 162 Seint thomas..Stod and prechede al 
pat folk Pat mania man i-sai. 136a Lanot. 2’, 2’. A, Prol. 
56, I Font pere Freres all pe Foure Ordres, Prechinge fe 
peple for profyt of heore wombes. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jranki. 
YL. 96 They prechen hire, they telle hire nyght and day 
Vhat, causelees she sleeth hir self allas. a1qso Myre 
Festial 82 Pys byschop had preched hym ali pat he coupe, 
and fonde hym ener pe lengur pe wors. ¢1500 JAfelusiue 
xxiv. 196 How, sire knyght,..are ye come hither for to 
preche vs? 1523 Lo. Berners Fvoiss. 1. 576 The foles & 
ueetious people..sayd howe they were preched inough. 
1706 E. Warn Wooden World Diss. (1708) 45 We shall 
preach ye. about giving Caesar his Due, 1709 [see 2 bh). 

5. To bring or put by preaching into or ont of 
some specified state; to affect in some way by 
pteaching. (Cf. preach down in 2c.) 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Wo. tv. iv, We had a Preacher that 
would preach folke asleepe still, @ 1716 Soutn Sera, (1823) 
IV, 427 He may preach his heart out.., and all tono purpose. 
ay Hoop Recife Civiliz. 88 What reverend bishop.. 
Could preach horn’d Apis from his temple? 1852 M. 
ArnoLtb £utpedoctes 1 ii, These hundred doctors try To 
preach thee to their school. 

Hence Preached ff/. a. 

1854 Marion Hartano Alone ix, It did me more good 
than the preached sermons I have listened to since. 189% 
S. Mosryx Curatica 36 Both the preacher—and the 
preached—are too weary to do justice to them. 


Preachable (pr7tfib’l), a In 5 preche-. 
[f. Prescn v.+-ABLE: cf. OF. preéschadle, L. 
predicabil-is.) Capable of being preached, or 
preached about or from; affording material for 
a sermon or religious discourse. 


' othere precheable processis. 
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¢1449 Pecocn Repr.1. xvi. 89 ‘Textis and parabolis and 
4 4 te H.R. Reyxotos Lamps 
Temple vii. 110 It is clearly your duty and function to dis- 
cern the preachahle aspects of theology. 1906 H. Van Dyke 
Manhood, Fatth, Courage xi. 242 Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of a truly preachable and powerful Gospel. 
Preachee (prit{i"). soece-wa. [f. PREACH v. + 
-Ex.] A person preached to; one to whom a 


sermon or exhortation is addressed. 

1806 Sporting Mag. XXVIII 237 The preachee and 
flogee, in the late assault and battery case. 1864 J. R. 
Green Lett, (1got) 141 Preaching implies some common 
understanding between preacher and preachee. 

Preacher (pritfo1). Forms: 3-4 prechur, 
(3 -or, 4 -ore, -ure), 3-6 prechour, (4-5 -oure), 
4 preychour, preichour (also 6 S¢.), 4-5 (6 Se. 
precheour, 4-7 preoher, (5 -owre, 6- ar), 5 
preachour, 6 Sc. preicheour, -eir, -er, 6- 
preacher. [ME. frecho(u)r, a. OF. prech(eor, 
carlier preéch(e)or (13th c. in Godef.), popular ad. 
L. praedicator-em a preacher, whence also It. pre- 
dicatore, Prov. presicaire, Sp., Pg. predicador : see 
Preacu v. and -ER2,] One who preaches. 

1. One who proclaims or sets forth religious 
doctriae by public discourse; one who delivers 
a sermon or sermons ; esp. one whose occupation 
or function it isto preach the gospel ; a minister 
of religion ; sfec. one licensed to preach. 

a122§ Ancr, R. 10 Prelaz & treowe prechures, @ 1300 Crr- 
sor MW, 20934 (Edin ) He firste was werrayure, eftirward bicom 
prechure [z.77. -ur,-onr, preichour]. ¢1305 Hamund Conf. 

14 in E. E. P. (1862) 79 Pe beste prechour he was _iholde 
fal me ow[hJar vnderstode. ¢1325 Metr. Hom. Prol. 3 

‘orthi suld ilke precheour schau ‘The god that Godd hanis 

ert him knan. 1377 Lanai. /. 2°, B. xix. 226 Prechoures 

prestes & prentyce{s] of lawe. 1380 Wyctir Wks. 
(1880) 23 Pat suche prechoris ben licretikis. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. xvi. 88 A famose and a plesaunt precher to peple 
in a pulpit. 1530 Pausor. 34 Asa famous preachour. 1548 
Ubatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Mati. iii. 28 That now was the 
tyme to playe the preacher. 1561-2 Neg, Privy Council 
cot. 1. 202 Sustentatioun of the precheouris and readaris. 
1562 in Strype clan. Ref. (1709) 1. xxvii. 284 By a preacher 
is meant such an one as hath preached before his ordinary, 
and hath his approbation under seal to be a preacher. 
@ 1631 Donne Serr. lvit. (16.40) 574 A word of the forminine 
gender, not Concionator, but Concionatrix, a Shee- Preacher. 
1662 Perys Diary 2 Nov., To church, and there being a 
lazy preacher I slept out the sermon. @ 1774 GoLpsm. tr. 
Scarron's Com, Romance (1775) 289 While he rehearsed 
his heroics, they walked cap in hand before him, respecting 
hin tikea ngbewaypichener. 1859-60 J. H. Newman //7st. 
Sk. (1873) UL. a. i, 232 John of Antioch,.had been the 
great preacher of the day. 1899 A//éutt's Syst. Med. VI. 
887 This [paralysis] gives rise to a peculiar pe iiee of the 
hand which has been named ‘the preacher's hand’. 

b. One who exhorts earnestly; one who advo- 
cates or inculcates something by speech or writing. 
Also fig. 

61386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod. 165 Now dame,.by god and 
by seint Iohn Ye been a noble prechonr in this cas. 1599 
Suaks. Zen. V,1v. i. g They are our outward Consciences, 
And Preachers to vs all. 1706 Swirt 7h. Various Subj. 
Whs. 1841 IL. 304/1 No preacher is listened to but Time. 
1900 SPIELMANN Ruskin 107 The artists welcome him as 
a writer, and he would be taken for an art-preacher. , 

ec. With of: One who preaches (something 
specified). So preacher tf (cf. PREACH v. 2). 

1377 Lanci. P. PZ. B. xut. 428 Prechoures of goddes 
wordes. a3qrg Cursor M, 21179 (Trin.) were pe 
apostlis twelue. .precheres [eardier A1SS. spellers] of troube. 
agsz Aav. Hamition Cafech. (1884) 6 Precheouris of the 
word of God, 1611 Biste #vansl. Pref. 4 The first 
Preachers of the Gospel. 1649 Mitton £ikon, xii, We 
have him still a perpetual preacher of his own virtues. 1860 
‘T'yspatt Glac. 1. xxii. 158 The precipice to my left was a 
continual preacher of caution. 1870 Lowntt Study Wind. 
139 The denouncer of shams, the preacher up of sincerity. 

+2. (In full, friar preacher.) A name for the 
order of Dominican friars. Also preaching friar: 
see Preacuine fA/. a. Cf. Prepicant. O6s. 

1297 _R. Grove. (Rolls) 10105 Ther after the verste a 
ordre bigan of frere prechors. ¢ 1380 Wye1ir Sed. [ks. V1. 
353 Prechouris and Menours seyn pe reverse. ¢ 2394 2. P/. 
Crede 154 Panne pou3t y tofrayne pe first of bis foure ordirs, 
And presede to be prechoures to proven here wille. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 130 To the frere prechours an hondre 
pounde. 1544 tr. Littdeton's Penures (1574) 4b, to the 
order of fryers mytioures or preachers. 

3. sfec. A name for Solomon as supposed speaker 
in the Book of Ecelesiastes ; hence, that book itself. 

1535 Coveroate Lec?. i. 1, 2 These are the wordes of the 
Preacher, the sonne of Dauid, kynge of lerusalem, All is 
but vanite, saieth y* preacher [Vx/g. dixit Ecclesiastes, 
Wveutr seide Ecclesiastes. 1579 Furke Heskins’ Parl. 7 
The book of Psalmes, the Preacher, & the song of Salomon. 

4, aiivib, and Comb., chiefly appositive, as 
preacher-edilor, -musician, -playwright, -saini, 
teacher; also preacher-like adj. and adv.; 
preacher-in-the-pulpit, a local N. American 
name of Orchés speclabilis. 

1884 Minter Plant-n., Orchis ae eitis, Preacher-in- 
the-pulpit, Showy Orchis of N. America. 1895 MYestr. 
Gaz, 24 July 7/1 be described as preacher-teacher 
to the pitmen. 1g00 /did. 13 Dec. 7/3 If he thought he 
could help the preacher-editor he radia: tg0q KR. SMALL 
Hist.U. P.Congregations \1. 488 {He] returned to preacher 
life again. 

Ilence Prea’cherdom, the realm or community 
of preachers, preachers collectively; Prencherless 


ema 


| by the tide of persecution. 
Ce 


‘to pronounce, a funeral oration. 


PREACHING. 


j teacher; Prea‘cherling, a petty or 
nferior preacher; Prea‘cherly a., of or pertain- 
ng to preachers, 

1891 Sat. Rev. 7 Nov. 516/1 The veriest dumb dog in 
“preacherdom. 1893 Boston Mission. dlerald Dec. 526 The 
converts from *preacherless villages are swept off their feet 
1 1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar 
rund W1.27 A certain *preacherling ey or was 

1gog A. Lane in Longs. 

Jlag. Aug. 376 Under any despotism, lay or priestly or 
*preacherly. 

reacheress (pri'tferés). [f. Preacner + 

-Ess. Cf. OF, proicheresse (Godef.).] A female 

preacher. (Used only for distinction or emphasis.) 
2649 Roaerts Clavis Bibl. 365 In the Heh. this word is 

..in the Feminine Gender; and so may be translated 
exactly, The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. 1671 H. M. 
tr. Evasm. Collog. 231 How come we by this preacheress? 
1880 Fowrer Locke vi. ror They listened to the famous 
Quaker preacheress, Rebecca Collier. 


Preachership (prétffip). 
-suir.] The office of a preacher. 

1656 Be. Han Speetalitics in Life Wks. 1208 1. p. xxxil, 
By occasion of the public preachership of St. Edmund's 
Bury then offered me upon good conditions, 1757 War- 
surton Lelt. to Hurd cxvi. (1809) 29 You have seen by 
the papers the disposition of the preachership to Dr. Ross. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xiv. ITT, 459 Jeremy Collier, 
who was turned out of the prenchership of the Rolls, was a 
man of a much higher order. 1900 West. Gas. 7 
12/1 To secure a fitting successor to the Rev. T, W. 
Lupton, who has been Preacher of Gray’s Inn for many 
years...The Preachership has been held by many distin- 
guished men in the past. 1903 M. A. Tucker in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Apr. 283 In 1503. .the Lady Margaret pieone 
ship was founded through the influence of John Fisher, at 
that time vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

b. Witb Ais, your, as a humorons title. 

1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gernund 1. 483 What does 
his breacherhin mean? . 

+ Prea‘chery. sonce-wad. Obs. Preaching. 

2818 W. Tavtor ‘ist. Surv. Gerat. Poetry (1830) 1.107. A 
deistical creed..superscribed Poet2 Kazungalt; that is, 
dhe Poet's Preachery. 4 

Preachify (pri\fifei), v. colog. [f. Preact 
v.+-[1]v¥: cf. speechify.] intr. ‘Yo preach in a 
factitious or atedions way; to make a ‘ preacbment’. 
Often merely contemptnous for preach. Hence 
Prea‘chifying vd/. sb.; also Prea:chifica‘tion. 

1795 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. liv. (1783) 11. 147 He 
wrote obstinately on,.. preachifying, till he piously picked 
my pocket of above a hundred and fifty guineas. 1828 tr 
Manzont’s Betrothed Lovers \.vi. 180 When in his preachi- 
fying, he fixes his eyes on me, I am afraid that he will 
shoot ont before everybody—those twenty five lira! 1843 
Lockuaat in Croker Papers (1884) 6 Dec., Alison deserves 
all anybody can say..of his coxcombical _pomposity and 
preachification. 1848 Tnackeray Van. Fair x, She has 
written to say that she won't stand the preachifying. | 1869 
Miss Mutock Woman's Kingd. 11. 137, 1 am going to 
preachify in earnest; and. .it is about a very serious thing. 

Preachiness (pri‘tfinés). co//og. [f. PREACHY 
+-NESS.] The quality of being preachy. 

1861 Jllustr. Lond. News 13 Apr. 336/1 He made a 
capital. speech..notwithstanding the drawback of a slight 
preachiness—so to speak—of tone. 1892 Lounsavry Stud. 
Chaucer 1. iv. 478 It is pervaded..by a general flavor of 
preachiness, not delicate but obtrusive. 


Preaching (prit{in), vé/. 58. [inch] 

1. The actioa of the verb Preacn; the delivery 
of a sermon or pablic religions discourse; the 
practice or art of delivering sermons. 

¢1375 Passion our Lord 671 in O. &. Mise. 56 We 
iherden heom heryen in heore preching After vre tunge peo 
heoneliche kyng. 13.. Cursor Al. 196 (Gott) For his 
preching [v.r. sermon] fai him thrett, ¢t400 Maunoev. 
(1839) xxit. 239 ‘The prec ives of religiouse cristen men. 
c1440 Vork Alyst. xxi. 6 Men are so dull pat my pane 
Sernes of noght. 1832 Moar Cou/ué. Tindale Wks. 6o1/1 
They could not belene it at the preaching. of a woman, 
without any other miracle. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conmm 
60 The preaching of the Gospell. 1073. True Worsh. God 
45 Preaching is nothing else hut Publishing, Declaring, 
or Pronouncing what is said to be Preached. 1681-6 

- Scort Chr. Life (747) 1. 428 By an immediate niiracu- 
lous Unction of the Holy Ghost, hy which they were in- 
spired with the Gifts of Preaching. 1882 J. PARKER Apost. 


a., without a 


i 
i 


[f. as pree. + 


| Lee 1. 96 Apostolic preaching was religious preaching,.- 


and it kept itself 10 this one theme—the turning away 
men from their iniquities, ~~ 

2, witha and p/. a. The delivering of a sermon; 
that which is preached, a sermon or discourse } b. 
(chiefly Sc.) a publie religions service. 

¢ 4449 Pecock Repr. 99 For without him Grees goon on 
ont of gree aud prechingis rennen arere. 1508 Dunaaa 7a 
Marit? Wemen 71 At playis, and preichingis, and pilgrim- 
ages greit. 523 Fitzuens. Afusd, § 1 55 A preachyng ora 
sermon is where a conuocacyon or a gatherynge of people on 
holy dayes..{is] in chirches or other places & tymes set & 
ordeyned for y* same. 2535 Coverpaue Jer, li. 64 Thus 
farre are y prenchinges of leremy. — Youa iit 2 Preach 
ynto them the preachinge, which 1 bade the. a 1548 
Chrow., Hen. Vill 138 b, This infamie was spoken in 
preachynges and everywhere. ¢1650 Z. Boyo in Zion's 
Flowers (1855) Introd. ri is not a preaching preached 
but some gracious pickle falleth upon some heart. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. U1. 145 In New England 


| a vast deal of time is spent in attending preachings, an 


other religious meetings. 1861 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) I. 
8 We find the Germans.. attending the preachings in 
Uhailows. 4 P 
3. aitrib. and Comb,, as preaching age, business, 


place, time, tour, yard, elc.; preaching-cross, 


HALt . 


PREACHING. 


see quot. 1882; preaching-station, a station or 
fixed place to which a missionary or preacher 
comes from lime to time Jo hold a religious service. 
See also PREACHING-HOUSE. 

1qgo-1 Norwich Sacrist’s Roll (MS.), Pro magnis portis 
de le prechyngyerd joxta Carnarium. 1549 Latimer 5f# 
Serm. bef, Edw. Vi (Arb.) 139 Scala cali, is a preachyage 
matter..and not a massyng matter. 1556 Chron. Gr, Friars 
(Camden) 20 Pecoke..stode at Powlles crosse,..& there he 
abjuryd & revokyd them in the prechenyoge tyme in the 
presens of the bysho of Caentorbery. 1891 Gotpinc 
Calvin on Ps. xxtx.9 ‘To appoint the temple as it were the 
preaching place of God's glory. x64t Arininian ae 
Bythe preaching-place stood theFont. 1686 Piotr Staffor: Bh. 
275 He left... 3083 Sermons. .accounted a prodigious number 
in this preaching age. 1875 W. M¢Iuwraitn Guide Wig 
fowushire 86 A preaching-station in connection with the 
Reforined Presbyterian Church, Stranraer. 
Preaching Cross, a kind of cross formerly erected on a 
highway or in an open place, rt which the monks and 
others were wont to preach, 1894 Hat. Caine Mfanrcaan 
24 Carsar returned bome from a preaching tour. 

Preaching, f/.a. [f. Preacnt v, +-1NG 2.) 
That preaches ; see the verb. 

Preaching friar, (sfec.) a Dominican; = Pakacter 2. 

1583 Stunses Anat. Abus. st. (1882) iu Are those preach- 
ing prelates,..or else reading ministers? 1583 R. Browne 
Ausw. Cartwright 12 The preaching Minister can not 
cause them to bee a Church of God. 16go R, Starviton 
Strada's Low C. Warres 1. 35 So that nothing wasdone to 
oppose the preaching-men. 1700 Tyraete ist. Eng. V1. 
882 The Preaching Friars and Minors exhorted him. 
Macautay fist, Hug. xii. LIL. 140 It was known that a 

reaching friar had been exerting himself to inflame the 
[ae popolation of the neighbourhood against the heretics. 

Hence Prea‘chingly adz., ina preaching manner. 

2667 J » Sexcrant Schism: Dispach't Post-Script, Their old 
met of talking preachingly, quotingly and quibblingly. 

Prea‘ching-honse. [f. Preacnine vd/. sb, + 
Mouser sé] A house or building devoted to or 
adapted for preaching; spec. Wesley’s name for 
n Methodist place of worship, in frequent use 
among Methodists in the 18th and early 19th e. 

1760 Wesiev Jrn/. 16 Sept., | ordered all the windows of the 
preaching-house to be set open. a 1791 — IVs. (1830) VIII. 

21 Warn them, .Against calling. .our Houses, ‘ Meeting~ 

ouses’: Call them plain preaching-houses, or chapels. 1763 
Laoy F. Gaaninea in Coke & Moore MWesley m1. ii. (17921 
414, 1 have never.. been at the preaching-house ina morning 
yet, asthey preach so early. 1817 S. Drew 7. Coke iv. 49 

he building of a preaching-house (in New York] was taken 
into serious consideration, This was..accomplished io the 
year 1768, being the first Methodist preaching-house that 
ever presented itself to view in the western world. 1874 
Micrtetnwatte Mod. far. Churches 1 The old preaching. 
house type of the Georgian period. 

t+ Prea‘chman. Oés. rare. [f. Preacn v. + 
Maw 56.3] A man who preaches, a preacher. 
(Usually contemptuots.) 

164s Howete Le7zt. II. xxxiv, Som of our Preachmen 
are grown dog mad, ther’s a worm got into their toungs, as 
well rs their heads. 1677 W. Huaaarp Narrative (1865) 
Il. 197 Madockawando. .began to demand something for 
Satisfaction,. .not understanding before that his Father was 
a great Preachman, as they use tocallit, 1747-8 in Relig. 
Hearnianz (1857) 11.675 She beareth..in a feild of sedition 
a crop-eared preachman, 

Preachment (prit/mént). (ME. prechenent, 
a. OF. prechement, earlier preé(s\chement (12th c, 
in Godef.), ad. L. praedicamentum, in med.L. a 
public speech; cf. PREDICAMENT, PREACH v.,-MENT.] 

1. The fact or action of preaching; delivery of 
& sermon, or of a discourse or exhortalion. Now 
usually: Ohtrusive or wearisome discourse. 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 222 A legate Ottobon pe 
pape hider sent, To mak pe barons on porgh his prechement. 
13.. Neindren cviii. in Guy Wart, p. 667 Sire, let be pe 
prechement; Hit is pe meche schame. crgoo Me/usine 
xxiv. 196, I take my dysport in your talkyng & prechement. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 226 They rose vp 
Bcenily in armes at Saint lohns-towne (excited by Knox 

is preachment)., 1660 H. More AZyst. God?. vi. xiv. 255 
How vain a thing is it to make this Man that Angel that 
Preached the Everlasting Gospel, whenas that Aagelical 
Preactiment was at least seven or eigbt bundred years before 
he lived. 67a Krarman Eng. Rogue ui. 247, 1.. performed 
td Preachmeat and Disputation to the general satisfaction of 
all, 1889 D. Hannay Cage. Afarryat viii. 125 It [AZaster- 
man Ready) is didactic, and yet there is no preachment. 

2. With 2/7, The delivery of asermon; a sermon, 
discourse, or exhortation. Usually contemptuous. 

¢ 1400 Beryx 1263 Is this a sermon, ora prechement? 1865 
T, Starteton Forir. Faith 5x b, To folow the preachments 
of a few apostat friers and monkes. 160a Warner A/d. 
Eng. tx. liii, (161) 238 Making teadions Preachments, of no 
edif, fing powre. 1660 Muron Arie/ Notes on Serm, Wks. 
3 I. 604 The rest of his Preachment is meer groundless 

hat. 1742 Ricnaroson Pamela WI. 263 There were such 

Preachments against Vanities, and for Self-denials. 1864 
J. H. Newstan 4fo/. App. 9 This Volume of Sermons then 
cannot be criticised at all as preachments ; they are essays. 

Preachy (pritfi), 2. collog. [f. PREacH v. + 
-Y.] Inclined to preach; given to preaching; 
characterized by a preachlng style. 

3819 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life (:870) II. 70 He 
Was a very good man..though abundantly heavy, preachy 
aad prosy. 1859 HoLyoake in Reasoner 27 Feb. 66/1 The 
Rev. Mr, M...was a little preachy and complacent. Ls 
Spectator 15 Mar., It belongs to the class of preachy novels. 

Pre-ac ow'ledge, v. [Pre- A. 1.) frans. 
To acknowledge heforehand or as a preliminary, 
Hence Pre-acknow'ledged //. a. 


1884 Ocitvix, | 


1855 
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nice Ji Senceant Schisin Dispach'l 67 A preacknowledged 
Infallibilicy strengthen’d by a long Possession, /6fd. $55 
Had there not been some preacknowledg'd power to groun 
and countenance such a demand, 

Pre-acquaint (prijikwa'nt), v. [Pre- A. 1.) 
érans, Yo acquaint beforehand, inform previously. 
Const. with. So Pre-acquaintance, previous 
acqnaintance; Pre-acquainted Af/ @., having 
previous acquaintance or knowledge. 

1609 13. Jonson Sid, Wont t. v. You haue beene pre- 
acquainted with her birth, education [etc.}, 1633 Sumcev 
Witty Fair One t.iii, My intention was to preacquaint you, 
a1670 Hacnet Abd, Weiliauts 1, (1693) 75 The Terms of the 


Common Law,.seem Barbarous to the vulgar Ear and had | 


need to be familiariz'd with pre-acquaintance. rzoa STEELY 
Funeral ut. i, Leave the care of Lady Charlotte to me; 
Vl pre-acqoaint her, that she may not be frightened. 1751 
Haars /fermes u. i, (1765) aaz From implying an ordinary 
pre-acquaintance, to presume a kind of general and univer- 
sal Notoriety, + ‘LT. Surriwan Art Reading 169 We are 
pre-acquainted with tbe sounds of the words. 

Pre-act (priekt), v. Also 7 preeact. [Pue- 
A. 1.) trans. and intr. To act beforehand. So 
Pre-a‘cting f//. 2.; Pre-a'ction, previous action. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. ii, 6r Aa iron., being 
already informed by the Loadstone and polarily determined 
by its preaction. 3655 Fucer CA. A/ist. xi. it. § 33 Those 
[recreations], which, though acted after Evening-Service, 
must needs be preacted by the fancy..all the ma before. 
1660 A, SADLER Sudject's Joya She also(to acheer the King) 
doth... prassagingly praact his just Inauguration, 1796 C. 
CatoweLt Farce Phenom, Fever 10 These phenomena can 
oo more occur, than an effect can. take place without the 
pre-existence and pre-action of its cause. 1870 Pancroa 
Other Worlds viii, 179 There is no form of force which is 
not the representative Ue other pre-acting form of force. 


+ Prea‘cuate, v. Obs. rare-°.  [irreg. f. L. 


| pre-acn-dre to sharpen at the end, or to a point 


(f. Paa- hefore + acuére to sharpen) +-aTE3.] (See 
quot.) So + Preacua‘tion. 

16a3 Cockeram, Prvacuate,to make very sharpe. /d/d, 
u, Sharpening or whetting, preacuadion, 

Pread, variant of Prene sd. and v. Obs. 

Pre-adamic (prijidx'mik),a. [f Pre- BL 1+ 
Apamic.] Anterior to Adam: = next, B.t. 

1846 in Worcester citing I. Tayior. 2855 Baitev Mystic 
54 To him came too from Preadamic kings The shield of 

ower, 1875 E, Wuoe Life in Christ i xii, (2878) 133 

By geology we have learned that there was a long pre- 
one history of the globe. 

Pre-adamite (prije-dimait), s4. and @. Also 
withont hyphen, and with eapital A. [ad. mod.L. 
pracadamita (whence also F. prdadamite): see Pre- 
B. 1, ADaM, -1TE 1] 

A. sb. 1, One who lived (or one of a race held 
to have existed) before the time of Adam. 

An appellation given by Isaac de la Peyrére in his Pra- 
adamitz, 1655, to a race of men, the progenitors of the 
Gentile peoples, supposed hy him to have existed long before 
Adam, whom he held to be the first parent of the Jews and 
their kindred only. 

366a Stiucincre Orig. Sacr. ut iv. §2 If the report given 
of things in Scriptare bee true, the hypothesis of Pra: 
Adamites is undoubtedly false. 1975 Adair Amer. fund. 11 
The wild notion which some have espoused of the North 
American Iodians being Prae-Adamites, or a separate race 
of men. 1879 tr. De Quatrefage's Hun. Spec. 31 The 
descendants of these Preadamites were identical with the 
Gentiles, R _ . 

+2. A believer in the existence of men before 


Adam. Oés. 

1710 Stree Tatler No, 256? 4 Mr. Bickerstaff. .finding 
Reasons, by some Expressions which the Welshman let fall! 
in asserting the Antiquity of his family, to suspect that the 
said Welshman was Pra-adamite. 1768-74 Tucner Li. 
Nat. (1834) 11. 468 St. John had nothing of the preadamite 
belonging to him, 

3. Perron, for ADAMITE 56,1 2, 

1709 Stree Tatler No. 69 #7 Dancing without Clothes 
on, after the manner of the Pra-Adamites. 1710 Streets & 
Apptson Fadler No. 157 Pia There were written on the 
Foreheads of these dead Men several hard Words, as Prac 
Adamites, Sabbatarians, Camaronians, M oggletonians. 

B. adj. 

1. That existed before Adam; belonging to the 
time previous to that of Adam; prehuman. 

1786 tr. Beek/fora’s Vathek (1883) 142 Upon two beds of 
incorruptible cedar, ay recumbent the fleshless forms of the 
Preadamite Kings, who had been monarchs of the whole 
earth. 1836 Lane Jod. Egypt. 1. x, 283 The Ginn are said 
to be of pra-adamite origin, an intermediate class of beings 
between angels and men. 18gr RicHaroson Geol. (1855) 
az The bones of the Afastodon and Megatherfun—those 
terrestrial giants of the pre-Adamite earth. 1879 Dawson 
Orig. World xv. 356 Our knowledge of pre-Adamite and 
present natore. . F 

2. Relating to the time, or to a race, previous to 


Adam ; belongiag to the Pre-adamites (sense A. 2). 

1882 Ocwvir, Preadamite, a...2. Pertaining to the Pre- 
adamites: as the preadamite theory. 

Hence Pre-adamitic, -ical adjs. = PRE-ADA- 
MITE B,1; Pre-a°'damitism, the doctrine of the 
existence of pre-adamite man. 

1736 Gentleman instr, . (ed. 6) 4ts Upon what Me- 
morials do you ground the Story of your Pra-adamitical 
Transactions? 1790 Mouthly Rev. IL, 543 The author adds 
a vindication of bimsel! from an accusation of Pre-adamitism : 
.. he insists on it, that, provided he excepts the human 
pees he may believe rational animals to have existed on 
the earth before Adam, withont being guilty of this terrible 
heresy. 1799 Ktawan Geol, Ess. 127 These, however, have 
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been by sonie, ascribed lo some fictitious Preadamitick 
periods. 186g Cor. Wiseman in £ss. Redig. & Lit. Ser. 1. 
a6 How many heman skeletons have been announced as 
found in preadamitic positions ! Yet not one has yet been 
admitted as proved, 


Pre-adapt to Pre-administration: sce 
Pre- A. 1, 2. 
Prejadmi‘ssion. (Pre- A. 2.] Admission 


heforehand : spec. the admission of a certain amount 
of steam into the cylinder of a steam-engine before 
the end of the back stroke. 

2887 J. A. Ewing in Encyel. Brit, XX11, so: /a (Sleant- 
engine) An effect of lead |i.e. the condition of the valve 
being to a certain extent open when the piston-stroke 
begins] is to cause preadarssron, that is to say, admission 
before the end of the back stroke. did. 502/: The position 
of the crank at which preadmission occurs. , 

Prejadmi-t,v. [Pre-A.1.] rans. To admit 
beforehand. Hence Pre,admi‘tted ppl. a. 

1626 Doxne Seru Ixviii. 694 He pre-admitted a fearfoll 
apprehension of Death, @1674 CLanesoon Surv, Leviath, 
(1676) 156 Any preadmitted power of the Pope. 

Preadmonish (p:itdmpnif),v. (Pre-A.1.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Vo admonish beforehand, to forewarn. 

1649 Canne Gold, Rule 17 Of which thiog they were offen 
preadmonished and fore-told by the prophets, 1809-10 
Coveripcr #riend (1866) 324 Bacon hid Siewart. -warn and 
preadmonish the sincere inquirer. 182a T. Tavtor Apuleius 

11 [He should] pre-admonish him of what ought to be fore- 
known oy him. 3 f 

+2. ‘To give previous notice or warning of. Oés. 

1644 Mitton Fudgu:. Bucer xxx. Wks. 1851 LV, 322 These 
things thus preadmonisht, let us enquire what the undoubted 
meaning is of our Saviours words. 1747 Braptry Fan. 
Dict. s.v. Chesnut, However, the Beams pre-admonish the 
Fall of a House by their cracking. ee 

Preadmonition (priedméni-fan). — [Pre- 
A. 2.) The action, or an act, of preadmonishing ; 
forewarning, premonition. ; 

165a Gaute AMfagastrom, 129 Men .. stick not to accept 
them..as the preadmonitions of Divine Providence. 1671 
Framsteeo in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Aden (1841) II. 120 To 
continue my anneal preadmonitions of the luoar appear: 
ances, 1871 M. Contins Afrg. & Merch, I.iv.gt Whether 
dreams are ever preadmonitions is one of the most veaed 
questions of the psychologists, 

t+ Preadvertise, v. Oss. [f. PRe- A. 1+ 
ADVERTISE 4.] ¢évans. To give previous notice to; 
to notify or inform beforehand; to forewarn. 

1653 H. More Conyect. Cadtal, (1713) 7 Wherefore Adam, 
being preadvertised hy the vision, was presently able to 

1onounce, This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 

esh. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendi’s Life Peivese « 1494 
Johaanes ieecrerag: . hadalready pre-advertized his Majesty 
thereof, 1675 Woopnean, ete. faraphy, St Paul Pref, It 
will not be amiss to preadvertise the reader. : 

Prejadvi'se, v. [Pre-A.1.] rans, To advise 
or warn before. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. ut. 121 He certninly believ'd, 
these were the men appoioted to kill him, as he had been 

re-advis'd. 1845 FW. Cort Purtianisu 202 The Puritans 

ad sent Simon Uradstreet and John Norton..to preadvise 
them of coming storms, 

Pre-estival, -albuminuric: Pre- B.1d,c. 

Preak, variant of Preke Obs. 

Preak, Preakar, obs. Sc. ff. Prick, PRICKER. 

Preallable (préje'lab’l), a. rare. Also 9 
pree-. [a. obs. F. preal/able, now préalable going 
before, preliminary, f. OF. preal(/)er to precede 
(f. pre-, Pre- A. 1+aller to go): see -ABLE; ef. 
obs. F. a/(/)abée passable (as aroad).] Preceding, 
previous, preliminary. Hence Prea‘lably adv., 
previously, beforehand. 

3603 Fiorto Afontaigne 1. xxvii. 93 Regular and remisse 
friendship, wherein so many precautions of a long and 
preallable conversation, are required. r6s2 Urqunart 
Jewel Wks, (1834) 280 There are few..that have not pre- 
allably been stung with the tarantula of a irre posterouy 
ambition, 1883 H. Juta tr. Fan der Lindems Instit. 
4lolland 274 Ut very often happens that the defendant... 
before answering makes one or more preliminary or prae- 
allable applications. ; 

Preamble (priemb’l, prie"mb’l), sé, (ad. F. 
préambule (13-14 c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, med.L, 
preambuluma preamble (whence alsolt. preambolo, 
Sp., Pg. preaméulo), prop. neut. sing. of L. pre- 
ambulus adj, (Martial) going before: see next.] 

1. A preliminary statement, in speech or writing ; 
an fatroductory paragraph, section, or clause; 
n preface, prologue, introduction. 

€1386 Cuaucer HWise's Prof, 831 Now dame, quod he, 
so haue 1 ioye or blis, This is a long preamble of a tale. 
c1460 Lydgate's Thebes (MS. Roy. 18 D, ii, Mf. 147 b/1) 
facipit Prologus. \n this preambile shortly is cnmerenae 
A Mery pes ae of Iochn Lydgate, Monke of Bury, de- 
clarynge how he sionyde be sege of Thebes to the pay 
tallys of Caunterburye.  tqa-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. Vi, 
c. 1 New testamentes, with anie suche annotacions or pre- 
ambles. «1626 Br, Anprewes Seros. (1856) 1. 107 Witbout 
aay exordium or preamble here in the beginning of his 
Epistle he hits on the point straight. 3745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman (1843) U1. xxxii. 43 ‘Vhere n no preamble or 
declaration at the head of the leaf what the ene of 
the book is, 1882 Farrar £arly Chr, 11.29 Aman.. whose 
manner it was to say svhat he had to say without formula 
or preamble, in the fewest and simplest words. . 

b. spec. An introductory paragraph or part in 
a statute, deed, or other formal document, selfing 
forth the grounds and iatention of it. 
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1628 Coxe On Litt. 79a, The rehearsall or preamble of 
the statute is..ss it were a key to open the understanding 
thereof. 1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd. §& Comurw. 141 These 
French Lawes are too full of Preainbles, Processes, Interims, 
and Provisoes. 1772 Fuuius Lett. \xviil. (1820) 345 The pre- 
amble to the statutes made by the first parliament of Edward 
the First, 1840 Penny Cycl XVII. 2997/1 If the committee 
allow that the allegations of the preamble have been proved, 
they proceed to consider the Lill clause by clause. ..1 here 
are so many grounds upon which the preaptls may fail to 
be proved. .that [etc]. 1863 H. Cox /ust/t.t, ix. 074 Passe 
ing of Private Bills... At the close of the general case for 
the promoters and opponents, the committee usually decide 
first whether the preamble of the bill has been proved. If 
they decide that it hasnot been proved, the bill is ia general 
lost. 1893 7¥ures 8 May of Under the Standing Orders 
as amended in 1882 the preainble of all public Bills is reserved 
for consideration in Committee until after the clauses have 
been dealt with, 

c. A (musical) prelude. poet. 

1667 Mitton P. £. 1. 367 With Praamble sweet Of 
charming symphonie they iatroduce Thir sacred Song. 
1832 Tennyson Padace of Art 174 No nightingale delightet 
to prolong Her low preamble all alone, More than [etc.}. | 

2. gen. A preceding or introductory fact or cir~ 
enmstance; a preliminary; esf. one betokening 
that which follows; a presage, prognostic. 

1548 UpAtt, etc. Hrasm. Par. Matt, xxiv. 145 Of those 
aduersities which I haue recyted, as of certayne preambles 
and tokens before ye maye gesse, that the tyine is not far of. 
1663 Brain Antodiag. vill. (1848) 107 This was the preamble 
of the great troublesthat after followed. 1686 Burner 7¥az, 
iii, (1750) 146 The first Step, without any Preamble or Pre- 
parative, is downright Beastliness. 1 Bain Senses & 
fant. UL 1. 3 3 (1864) 3 6 In writing, the sight of the part last 
formed is the pream fe to what comes neat. 

Preamble (préye'mb'l), vw [In branch T, ad. 
L.. Arvambulére to walk before: see PRE- A. 1 and 
AMBLE v3 in branch IT, f. prec. sb.] 


I. +1. éxtr. To walk before or in front. rave". 

1402 Pol. Poenss 11. 56 Poerte preamblis to presse aforne 
Anticristis comyng, to sleen the thridde party of men. 

+ 2. trans. ‘Yo perambulate previously. Oés. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 15 To take a through view of 
those who have preambled this by-path. 

II. 3. a. ¢rans. To utter or deliver by way of 
preamble; to state in a preamble. 

1621 [sce Preamuten below). 
Lond, 164 All the execrable issues preambled in the Statute. 

b. zuér, To make a preamble or introductory 
statement. 

1641 [sce Preameiine below}. 1664 Pervs Diary 15 July, 
Which, put together with what he preambled with yester- 
day, makes me think that my Lord do truly esteem me 
sll 2771 T. Hut. Sir W. Harrington (1797) LL. 199 How 
foolishly | preamble! 1861, 1865 [see PREAMBLING below} 

4. trans. To make a preamble to; to preface. 

1628 Fettuam Resolves u. [1.] xciii. 272 Some will pre- 
amble a Tale impertinently. 

Nence Prea‘mbled /f/. a., Prea‘mbling vé/. sb. 
and Api. a. 

x62: Br. Mountacu Dialriéz 67 [These] might haue 
sufficiently manifested the argument, without so long a 
preambled discourse. 1641 Mitton Antmady, Wks. 1851 
HI]. 187 Ere a foot furder we must bee content to hesre 
a preambling boast of your valour, 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 
lil. 273 The upshot of which preambhling is, that 1 heartily 
hate writing. 1865 Cartyie “redk. Gi. xxi. iv. (1873) x. 
it Well, ..your account, without farther preambling, 

Preambular (pr:;e'mbi#la1), a. [f. med. L. 
preambul-um PREAMBLE+-\R; so F. préambu- 
faire.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a preamble; introductory, prefatory, preliminary. 

164s Howett Left. (16s0) Il. 9, 1 must begin with the 
fulfilling of your desire in a preambular way. 1648 Regal? 


1667 WatrRnousk Fire { 


Apology 13 Their four last modest Bils, only praeambalar | 


to a personall Treaty. 1702 Ref. Case W. Penn 3 We 
shall not detain you by any preambular Discourse. 1784 
R. Bace Barkha Downs 1. 351 Ia the first place it was 
preambular. 

Pre.a‘mbulary, 2. [f.as prec. + aRy.] =prec. 

169 Paarson Creed xi. 755 These three Evangelical! re- 
suscitations are so maay preambulary proofs of the last and 
generall Resurrection. 31774 Buake Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 
363 A description of revenue aot as yet known in all the 
comprehensive vocabulary of finance—a preambulary tax. 
1882 Edin, Rev. July 21g Burke. .scoffed at the billi.as a 
‘ preambulary’ Bill. 


Preambulate (préje‘mbidlett), v. rare. [f. 
L. preambulat-, ppl. stem. of preambulire to 
walk before : see -aTE 3,] 

+1. intr. To walk or go before or in front: 
= PREAMBLE z. 1. Obs. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Huntu.iia Bullea O. P2. 1V, Being 
mortally assaild, he did preambulate or walk off. ¢1660 
oe Poents §§ iijb, When fierce destruction followes to 

ell-gate, Pride doth most commonly preambulate. 

2.2utr. To make a preamble := PREAMBLE. 3 b. 

1608 Panxe Fal of Babel 113 Sanders .. preambulateth 
from the matter betore he come to it. 1741 Ricnarpson 
Pamela \. 71 Bat I will no more preambulate. 1903 Sa/, 
Rev. 16 May 614 Ia previous articles I have preambulated 
somewhat to this effect. 

Preambulation (prijembizlé-fon). [Noun 
of action from prec.: see -ATION.] 

1, The making of a preamble; a preamble, preface. 

€1386 Cuaucea Wife's Prod. 837 Now dame qnod he... 
This is a long preamble of a tale.. What spekestow of pre- 
ainbulacioun tiss. fart, 7334, Cantb, peramhulacionn). 
31623 Cockrram 11, The first Speech of any thing, exorditu, 
preambulation, 1768 Mur. D'Aaatay Early Diary 27 Mar., 
Aad now I have done with preambulation. 1805 Emity 
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Cuark Banks of Douro 111. 69 Introduced the subject... 
after a long preambulation, 

2. ‘A walking or going before’. rare-°. 

31828 in WessteER; hence in later Dicts. ? 

Preambulatory (prje'mbiatori), « [f. 
as PREAMBULATE: see -ORY?.] Having the 
character of a preamble;  prehions preliminary. 

1608 T. Morton Preamd. Encounter Pref., A Preambu- 
latory Epistle vnto P, R. 1664 H. More Afyst. fnig., 
Afol, 551 To which, without any Preambulatory Ambages, 
lanswer, 1808 Bentuam Se. Reforut tog Before the Cir- 
cuit Court; i.e. (as explained in the preambulatory part of 
this section) ‘the Circuit Court of Justiciary by aie 5 

+Pre,a‘mbulous, a. 00s. rare—'. [f. med.L. 
pracanbul-unt PREAMBLE + -0US.] =PBEAMBULAR, 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud, Ep. i. x. 38 He .. destroyeth 
the principle preambulous anto all beliefe. 

Pre-anal : see Pre- B, 3. 

Pre-ana‘phoral, ¢. [f. Pre- B. 1d + Gr, dva- 
popa offeting.] Preceding the axaphora or part 
of the eucharistic service containing the oblation. 

1882-3 Schaf’'s Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 11.1336 That pre- 
ceding the consecration of the elements (pre-anaphoral) and 
the anaphora, or sacramental service. 

Preannounce (prijinawns), 7. [PRE- A. 1.] 
trans. To announce beforehand or previously. 
Hence Prejannou‘ncer, one who pre-announces ; 


Prejannou ncement, a previous announcement. 
1846 WorcestER, Pre-annonnce, toannounce before. Cole- 
ridge. 1852 C. Worvsw. Occas. Serm. Ser. tv. 57 The 
Prophet Isaiah .. pre-annonaces the rising of the ees af 
Righteousness, face W. Hanna Aesurrect. Dead 78 The 
preannouncer of a singular alteration, 188 Libr. Unto, 
Kuowl, (N. VV.) 1X. 227 The pre-announcement of the 
betrayal, of Peter’s denial. 
Prejautepenu'lt, 2. 
precedes or stands immediately before the ante- 
penult ; the last but three. Also Prejantepenw Iti- 


mate a. (in same sense). 
z7gt Warker Dict, Preantefenultimate, the fourth sylla- 
ble from the last. 1852 Dana Crast. mn. 1061 ‘The prie- 
antepenult [joint] has the anterior seta as long as the joint. 
Pre, anticipate, v. rare. [Pre-A.1.] érans. 


To anticipate some time beforehand. 

1658 Franck North, Afent, (1821) 214 Warmth .. which 
suddenly dissolves the snow that falls prezaticipating the 
formation of frost. 1813 Sir R. Witson Priv, Diary IL. 
275 Ihe approhation pre-anticipated by Lord Aberdeen on 
this subject, which concerns him so personally. 

Pre-antiquity to -apicial: Pre- A. 2, B. 3. 

Preappoint (priapoint), v. [Prr- A. 1.] 
trans. ‘To appoint beforehand or previously. 

1633 Be. Hate Hard Texts, N. T. 179 Those did he pre- 
appoint and predestinate to be conformable to the image of 
his Son. fe Tucker Lé. Nad. 11834) I. sgt By a long 
series of canses pre-appoiated for that purpose. 1866 Car- 
uvir £. frving 131, 1] remember our..visit preappointed for 
us by Irving. 

Hence Preappointed pp/. a.; Pre,appoint- 
ment, previous appointment, fore-ordination. 

@1618 Syivester Sonn. Afirac. Peace ix, They both attain 
By war-like broyls their pre-appointed Reigne. 1654 H. 
L'Estrancr Chas. / (1655)18z April the 13. the Parliament 
sate according to preappointment. 1827 CartyLe Afise. (1857) 
I. 33 Whom wealth could not tempt..from their preap- 
pointed aims. 18g0 R. I. Witeerrorce Doctr. Holy Bap- 
tisme 147 It is otherwise when we pass from the region of 
foreknowledge to that of pre-appointment. 
ei canal (prjeprfhenjan). [PRr- 

72 

1. Aconception or idea formed beforehand ; a pre- 
conceived notion. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Psend, £. 11. vi. 93 Such as regarding 
the clouds, behold them in shapes conformable to preappre- 
hensions. 1677 Hace Contemp. 1. go The pre-apprehen- 
sions and Image that the mind makes to it self of them, 

2. A preconceived fear of what may bappen; 
fearful anticipation, foreboding. 

1633 T. Avams Exp. 2 Peter tii, 18 The..preapprehension 
of sickness and death, is an antedating of sickness and 
death. 1702 C, MatHEer Afagn. Chr. itt. 1. App. (1852) 343 
Under these pre- percbeasions it was his own endeavor to 
beware of abating his own first love. 1820 J. Brown //is?. 
Brit. Ch. 11. vi. 308 To see the pre-apprehensions of the 
protestors so fearfully verified. 

Pre-apprise to Pre-aptitude: Prr- A. 1, 2. 

Preja‘rm, v. rare. [PRE- A.1.] ¢rans. To 
arm beforehand, to fore-arm. . 

1615 T. Avans Lycanthropy 2 The great Bishop of our 
soules..heere. .pre-armes them to that entertainment which 
the Samaritans of the world are likely to give all those 
whose faces looke towards Jerusalem. 1660tr. Amiyraldus’ 
Treat. conc. Relig, Pref. 7 To pre-arm others against its 
poison. 

Prearrange (prijirzndz), v. (Pre- A. 1.] 
trans. To nrrange beforehand. 

18st J. Marvixneau Stud. Chr. (1858) 281 A theatre 
whose scenery is not all pre-arranged, 1896 Barrie Marg. 
O, ituy x, A sign, prearranged between us. - 

oO Prearranged #//. a., arranged beforehand ; 
Prejarrangement, action of pre-arranging or 
fact of being pre-arranged ; previous arrangement. 

31775 De Lome Eng. Constit. 11. xxi. (1784) 340 By a happy 
pre-arrangement of things. 1875 Poste Gaius iv. Comm. 
(ed. 2) 503 Pre-determined conditions, and pre-arranged, 

re-capitulated stipulations, /é/d. 638 There took place, 

prearrangement, a molestation of one of the litigants, 
reas, prease, obs. forms of Praisr, Press sé.! 
and v1 Preason, obs, Se. form of Prison. 


assurance, 


[Pre- Bo rd.J] That | 


PREBEARING. 


+Preja‘spect. Os. rare. [PRE- A.2.] An 
aspect beforehand, a looking forward. 


31635 Jackson Creed vii. xxxiii. § 8 This law had a special 
+ .-pre-aspect unto our Saviour’s death upon the crosse. 

+ Prejaspe‘ction. Os. rare. [f.Pre-A.2+ 
AspEction.] Previous beholding or knowledge. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. tv. xi. 207 To beleeve 
they [pigmies] should be in the stature of a foot or span, 
requires the preaspection of such a one as Philetas the Poet 
in Athenzetts, who was faine to fasten lead unto his feet lest 
the wind should blow him away. 

Preassume (prijasizm), v. [Pre- A. 1.] 

tl. ¢rans. To take previously or beforehand. 

1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 315 Before the meat pre- 
assumed be well concocted, 1657 ‘fomuinson A’enon's 
Disf. 318 Uf any preassume this, lethal poyson..shall not 
hurt hitn. 

2. To assume or take for granted beforehand. 

1789 T. Taveor Procius’ Comin. 11. 129 It is necessary to 
pre-assume that a b is equal to cd, in order that the circles 
may be also equal. 1816 CoLerince Statesm. Alan. (1807) 
365 All alike pre-assume, with Mr. Locke, that the mind 
contains only the relics of the senses. 

Preassurance (prfAjisins). [PRr- A. 2.] 

1. An assurance given or received beforehand. 

1635 pees Creed vin. xvi. 8 2 That port deliverance 
whereof the first Passover in Egypt was the pledge, or pre. 
1645 Aiing’s Cabinet Open. in Select. fr. Hart. 
Alise. (1793) 342 The treaty shall be renewed upon.. 
a I sparen ta the rebels will submit to reason. 

. A previons assurance or feeling of certainty in 


one’s own mind ; an assured presentiment. 

1671 Woonneap St. Teresa 1. Pref. 33 Who have, many 
times, a pre-assurance, before. .their asking, of their obtain: 
ing it, 182g Cot.erioce Aids Acff..(1848) 1. 287 No pre- 
assurance common to a whole species does in any instance 
prove delusive. 

Preassure (prfjafiies), v. [PRE- A.1.] érans. 
To assure or make certain beforehand. Hence 
Preassured ppl. a, 

1746 W. Horsiev Foot (1748) 1. 264 Being pre-assured of 
his returning Victorious. 1776 Brxtaam Afan. Pol. Econ. 
Wks. 1843 IIL. 37 A preassured stock of the articles of 
subsistence. 1846 Mrs. Gork Eng. Char. (1852) 155 Pre- 
assnring herself by a mysterions missive whoin he will be 
best pleased to meet at her table. 

Preast(e, variant of Prest sd. and a, Obs, 

Pre,atta‘chment. [Pre- A. 2.] A prior 
or previous attachment. 

1790 Norman & Bertha 1. 150 Some ill-fated pre-attach- 
ment... had seduced her from the paths of duty. 1814 
Mrs. J. Wrst Adicia de Lacy |, 318 A pre-attachment was 
all he dreaded. 

Pre attu‘ne, v. [PRE- A.1.] érazs. Toattune 
beforehand. 

1704 Corraipce Lell., lo Southey (1895) 80, 1. .preattuned 
my heartstring to tremalous emotion, 1839 Battey Festus 
xxviii, (1852) 474 The ear which hears is preattuned in 
Heaven. 

Preaty, ete., obs. forms of Pretty, ete. 

Preaudience (prij-digns). [Pre-A.2.] The 
right to be heard before another; precedence or 
relative rank (of lawyers at the Bar). 

1768 Biackstonr. Comur. UL. iii, 28 A custom has of late 
years prevailed of granting letters patent of precedence to 
such barristers, as the crown thinks proper to honour with 
that mark of distinction: whereby they are entitled to such 
rank and pre-audience as are assigned in their respective 
patents. 1815 Edin. Rew. XXV. 539 The remarkable con- 
test for preandience which occurred between Lord North 
and Lord Surry. 1884 Times 27 Nov. 9/4 Gradually their 
(Q.C.'s] right of preandience under their royal patents 
accustomed Judges and litigants to look to them as consti- 
auting a separate class, like the Serjeants. 

Pre-auditory: see Pre- B. 3. 

+Preau‘gurate, v. Obs. [f. Pre- A.1+L. 
augurare to augur.] trans. To prognostiente. 

1635 Preson Vartetics 11. 66 Seeing mets portend 
droath, they cannot likewise preaugurate inundations, 

+Preaver, v. Obs. [Pre- A.1.] vans. To 
aver or assert beforehand, 

rsgt Svivester Du Bartas 1. i. 778 Another, past all 
hope, doth pre-averr The birth of John, Christ's holy 
Harbenger. 

Pre-a-xal, 2. Anat. [f. Pre- B. 3+ Ax-Is+ 
-AL,] Sitnated in front of the body-axis; prechordal; 
pre-axial. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pre-arxiad, adv. Anat. [f. as next+-ad: see 
DextRap.] In a pre-axial direction, forward ; in 


or towards the front. 

1888 W. K. Parker in Proceed. Royal Soc. XLII. 486 
Two well-marked carpals.., one of which—the radiale—lies 
pre-axiad and slightly proximad of the other. 1895 Proc. 
Zoot. Soc. 331 The prezygapophyses..of the other two ex- 
tend preaxiad more and more. d 

Pre-a‘xial, 2. Anat. [f. Pre- B.34L. axis: 
ef. AXIAL.] Silnated in front of the axis of the 
body or of a limb. Hence Pre-a‘xially adv. 
1892 Mivart Event, Anat, 37 All parts which in man are 
relatively superior, and in beasts anterior, caa be termed 
pre-axial ia all cases. /éfd. 52 In the common european 
Terrapin we find the fourth cervical with its centrum convex 
pre-axially, and concave post-axially. 1875 Sia W. TURNER 
in Encycl. Brit. 1, 819/2 Quite recently the term Ar2-axial 
has been introduced as equivalent to atlantal, and fose- 
axial to sacral. 1899 Aléutt's Syst. Med, V111. 169. 

Prebacillary to -basllar; PRE- A. 1, B. 1, 3- 


+ Prebearing. Her. Obs. [f. PRE- A. 1+ 


PREBEND, 


Bearino vé/. sé, 3.) The fact of (a charge or 
device) being hore previously, 

156a Luicn Arsorie 200 Then ‘the Herehanght shal .. 
tricke hym ont a congruent cote of armes, haning alwaics a 
regarde to prebcaring. 

Prebend (pre'bénd), 54, Also 5-6 -endo, 6 
vente, [a. OF. predende (14-15th c. in Litiré), in 
eatlier popular forms provende (1ath c. in Littré), 
prevende, mod.F, prébende, ad. med.L. prebenda 
a pension (Cassiodorus), a daily pittance, an eccle- 
siastical living, prebend, prop. ‘things proper to be 
supplied’, neut. pl. gerundive of L. pradbére to offer, 
grant, farnish, supply, for prkibere (Plaut.), f 
Prev before, forth + Aabzre to hold.) 

1. The portion of the revenues of a cathedral or 
collegiate church granted to a canon or member 
of the chapter as his stipend. Also transf, 

€1g00 Plowinan's Tale 721 They han greet prebendes 
and dere, Some two or three, and some mo. 2480 Caxton 
Deser. Brit. 37 Un pryuelege of clergy and in prebendes 
they knowleche hem selfe clerkis, 50a ATKVNSON tr, De 
Amilatione iW1, iit 197 For a lytell fee or prebende great 
Tourneys & harde labours be take an hande for such worldly 
lordes, 356: T. Norton Calprn's (ust, Iv. ¥. (1634) 536 
Daintie men, that get their living with singing, as Prebeuds, 
Canonships, Parsonages, and ignities, Chaplainships, and 
such other. 607 Cowete fnterpr,, Prebend..is the por- 
tion, which enery member, or Canon of a Cathedrall church 
receiveth in the right of his place, for his maintenance... 
Prebends be either simple, or with dignity. Simple Pre- 
bends be those, that hate no more but the reuenew toward 
their maintenance : Prebends with dignity are such, as haue 
some Tnrisdiction annexed vnto them according to the diuers 
orders in euery senerall church, 3845 STEPHEN Com, 
Laws Lug. (1874) UL. 674 nole, Such canons, however, as are 

rebendaries, differ from such as are not,as haying a pre- 

nid, or fixed portion of the rents and profits of the cathe- 
dral or collegiate church for their maintenance. 85a Hook 
Ch. Dict. (1871) 599 Prebend is the stipend received by a 
prebendary, ,. ence the difference between a prebend and 
a canonry. A canonry was the right which a person had 
4S a member of the chapter. A prebend was the tight to 
receive certain revenues appropriated to the place. 

2. The separate portion of land ot tithe from 
which the stipend is gathered (hence known as the 
sorps of the prebend); the tenure of this as a benefice. 

[3167 Pie Roll 13 Hen. Lf (1889) 20a Episcopatus de 
Bada... Johanni Cumin .xt.s. pro prebenda sua per breve 
Regis. 1290 Rolls of Parl. I, 33/2 Ne quis Possessionem 

redictarum Prebendarum ingrediatur..ant Stall’ in choris 

Ecclesiarnm.,occnpet.] sqaa did. IV. 1094/1 The Kyng.. 
had title to present unto the Prebend of Bykeleswade in 
the Chirche of Lincolne. 3513 Bransnaw S¥. Werburge u, 
3002 Whiche parke from Upton was distaunt a myle Space A 

rebende to a chanon of her mynstre and pee 171% 

Eanne Collect. (O11. S.) LIL. 141 The Rp. of Durham has 
given .. the Golden prebend to Dr. Adams. 3844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. App. i. 362 Where the pat lived 
together, the land of the church was possessed by them in 
common ..where separately, it was divided into prebends. 
3868 Freeman Nori, Cong. I. x. 453 The Canons of Wal- 
tham. ,lived ..each man in his own honse on hisown prebend, 

3. = PREBENDARY 1, 

1856 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) gz The dene with alle 
the residew of the prebentes went bat in their surples and 
lefte of their abbet of the universyte. 3628 Bs. Cosin's 
Corr. (Surtees) I. 15x Mr. Archdeacon and Mr. Robson, 
Prebends of Durham. 1663 Colet's Seri, Conf. §& Ref. 
z0 And to..these Monkes, Prebends, and Religious men, 
let the canons be rehearsed. 3778 SMottett Humph. Cl. 
15 July, The golden prebends keep plentiful tables. £776 
Cartiste Mag. 13 July 4A college of canons, or, as we now 
call them, -Prebends. 1872 Muixto Eng. Prose Lit, We x, 
a] To make bin a prebend of St. Paul's. 

“4, attrib, Prebend house. 
a Man, Ripon Surtees) HL 334 The Parsonage or 
re 


House in Stanwick, 
Hence nonce-wd. Pre-bend v. [= obs. F. pre. 


bender, med.L. prebendire.) trans. to givea daily 
allowance to (a canon). Pre’bendage, name of 
a part of the town of Southwell, formerly under 
the collegiate chapter. 

3868 Watcott Sac. Archeol, s. v., When regular canons 
Only existed, all were maintained from a common stock, 
from which they were prebended or fed. 1759 1, Maxtin 
Nat. Hist, Eng. U1. 224 Sonthwell ..is divided into two 
Paris, viz. the Burgage, which comprebends all that Part 
betwixt the Market and the Greet; and the Prebendage of 
the Church. The Church is both parochial and collegiate,. . 
and has 16 Prebendaries, 3840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 3941/2 The 
burgage, or burridge, the high town or prebendage (which 
two divisions constitute Southwell proper), 

Prebendal (pr/be-ndil), a, [ad. med.L. pre- 
bendalis, f. preebenda PREBEND ; see -AL, So obs. 
F, prebendal (1493 in Godef.).] Of or pertaining 
to a prebend or a prebendary, 

1753 Cnestenr, Lett. x: Mar. Mr. Harte..has taken 
pesesion of his prebendal house at Windsor, 3789 J.G. 

OOFER tr. Gresset's VerVert wv. Poems {x810) §35/a No 
sleek prebendal priest could be More thoroughly devout 
than he. 2862 Mrs. EI, Woon Channings i, Close by, were 
the prebendal houses, ..all venerable wit age. 

b. Prebendal stall, the stall of a prebendary in 
a cathedral ; hence, the benefice of a prebendary, 

P39 Sta J. Stepney £cc?, Biog. (1860) II. 17 The matri- 
cid, hands of the metropolitan of all England, .were inour 
Own days irreverently laid on her prebendal stalls, 1856 

Frovor Jlist, Eng. Il, vi. 9 He granted a prebendal stall 
at Wells to an Italian cardinal, 

+Pre-bendar, Os. Sc. f. of PREBENDARY. 

‘ees we Tr, Scot. WV. 181 For offerand to the 

OL, 6 


| ticular estate for the support of a 


| estate so assigned, e. ge‘ Canon of St. Paul’s and 


1241 


prebendaris first mise of Striveling, v Franch cronnis, 157. 
Ree Afonast, Kinloss (1872) 159 For the Prebendar ad 
Stallaria pensioun within the Kirk cathederall of Abirdene. 


Prebendary (pre‘béndiri), 54, (a.)  [ad. 


| med.L. prebeniarius, {. probenda: see Prepenp 


56, and -any 1, 
1. The holder of a prebend; a canon of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church who holds a prebend, 
Originally, each canon had a prebenda ov share in the 
funds oftbe church to which the clergy-house was attached: 
in later times when the custom Stew up of assigning a par- 


latter received also the designation o 
ut rebendary 
of Finsbury" B: of 2840, the mem. 
bers ofa cathedral chapter (except the 


canons; but in some chapters of the Old Foundation the 


[1130 Pipe Roll 31 Lien. (1833) x Et in Vestitura eorun- 
dem [xiij] Prebendariorum elxv.s.]  sqza Rolls of Parit. 
TV. 194 The said Philippe Morgan yng Prebendarie 


| of the saide Prebend, was consecrate Hisshop of Worcestre. 


3433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 465 Whiche putte monkes 
into that newe monastery callede Hide at Wynchestre, 
and expnisede seculer prebendaries for theire wickede 
life. asgsz Letano /fin. 11. 43. This Robert made the 


Chapelle of S, rote in the Castelle of Oxforde, and | 


founded a College of Prebendaries there. 3675 Ociay 
Brit. lntrod. 3 The Cathedral has Prebendaries, 

Hearse Collect. (O.H.S.) 111, 239 br. Pickering one as 
Golden-Prebendarys of Durham is dead. 1932 Gay in 
Swift's Lett, (1766) V 163 You insist upon ‘your being 
minister of Amesbury, Dawley, Twickenham, Richkings, 
and a prebendary of Westminster.. -You might have a good 
living in every one of them. 3837 Svp. Situ Let, Archd, 


Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 2536/1 Disgusted with the Spectacle | 


of rch Prebendaries enjoying large incomes, and doing 
little or nothing for them, rey Westm, Gaz. 13 Nov. 32 
The greatest sticklers for the title lof Canon] are the 


honorary canons and prebendaries,..who revel in a title . 


conferred upon them solely by episcopal favour. 
+2. The office of a prebendary; a prebend. Ods. 


(The antithesis of Prrnenn 3.) 


ss92 Nasun P. Penitlesse Cj, Byshopricks, Deanries, Pre. , 
bendaries, and other priuate dignities, animate our Diuines 


to such excelence. @ 3639 Spottiswoop J/ist. Ch. Secor. at. 
(2677) rog [He] founded divers Prebendaries and Canonries 
in the Church of Dumblane. 
(1733) 239 A Prebendary was offered me, as they call it; it 
was a good fat Benefice, and I accepted it. 
- atlrib, or adj. = PREBENDAL. 
173t Gentl Mag. 1. 431 Mr. Lavington, Prebendary. 


treasurer of Worcester, appointed one of the Residentiaries a, iding i 4 
| “Precarious ’, that is, upon his reqnest to the owner, and 


of St. Paul's, 3873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xix, ii ur 


Wolsey was not satisfied with two rectories, six prebendary ' 


stalls, 


Hence Pre‘bendaryship, the office or benefice | 


of a prebendary; a prebend. 

3639 Worton in Relig. (1651) 
Canterbury hath this week sent 
nobly a Prebendaryship of Windsor unexpected, undesire 

+ Pre‘bendate, v. 00s. rare—'. [f. prebendit-, 
ppl. stem of med.L, predbendare to endow with 
a prebend.] ¢raos, To present to a prebend. 

3568 Grarron Chron. IL. 102 Declaryng howe learned he 
[Stephen Langton] was in the liberall artes, and in diuinitie, 
insomuch as he was prebendated at Paris, 

+ Pre-bender. Ods. [A parallel form of Pre- 
BENDAR, prebendary: perth. ad. F. prébendier 
(1365 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = PREBENDARY 54, 1. 

556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 91 The kynge and the 
qwene..came in London,..and soo to Powlles ; and there 
was goodly resevyd of the byshopp wytb the prebenders 
and the holi qweer of Powlles. 1583 Stocuer Civ. Warres 
Lowe C.1v.6 The Cloysterers, and suche other Jike Churche 
men..and their Associates, professed, or Prebenders, 

tPre-bendry. 06;. rare—', [See -rv.} = next. 

s6xx CoTcrR, Prebende, a Prebendrie. 4 

tPrebendship. Ols. = Prebeadaryship. 

1570 Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 308/a So that every one of 
them should conferre one prebendshyp to the same funda. 
tion. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 256 (3810) 264 This 
church.,was..a prebendship to the Priory. 1691 Wooo 
Ath, Oxon, 1.8 Hie was admitted to a Prebendship in the 
Charch of Wells. x7x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I, 108 
Collated to the Prebendship of Bedminster and Radel ve. 

tPrebittion. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. Pprebitio- 
nem, n. of action from prebére to furnish, afford.) 

1656 Biounr ces, Prebition, a giving, a shewing, an 
offering, a setting before one. : : 

Preble. Oés. Also 6 prebill. [Origin ob- 
scure : it has been compared with gedd/e.] Gravel. 

3848 Acis Privy Council (1837) V1. 313 To view the 
workes at Dover and ially a certain barre of prebil) 
dryven in..tothe mouth of the herborough. 597 B. E 
fleresbach's Husb, 1. 17, Varro counsels tal To_looke 
whether there be in the land eyther Stone, Marble, Sande, 
Grauell,..Claye, Preble (g/areal, or Carbuocle. 

oding to -buscal: Pre- A, 1, 2, Boer,)3: 

+ Prevcable, a. Sc. Obs. rarvel, fad. L. pre- 
cabilis entreating, praying, f. Pretari to ask, beg, 
request: see -BLE.] That may be asked or demand 
as feudal service, impost, or tax, 

1587 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ (181 ) III. 505 /2 pai ar ane pairt of 
the bodie and memberis sublect to be payment of taxt 
stent watcheing warding and all vper precable charges. 

Precalculate (prikx:Ikivlett),z, [Pre-A.1.J 
trans. ‘To calculate or reckon beforehand 3 to fore- 


cast. Hence Preca‘Iculated A//, a. 


90 My Lords Grace of 


rE | 
ve 


3725 Bawwev Lrasut. Collog. | 


itber to Mr, Hales oy i 


PRECARIOUSLY. 


1841 Blackw. Mag, XLIX. 70 Their consequences., 
cannot be precalculated. 389. Week Wordsw., ete. 134 
On what principles are the sy recalculated? 188: — 
De Quincey iv, 39 A carefully pracalculated oplum-debanch, 
8900 B. Bacon in Expositor July 6 The Sanhedrin. must 
have also relied upon a fixed precalculated calendar. 

So Preca‘lcnlable a., capable of being pre- 
calculated; Precaleula-tion, the actlon of pre- 
calculating or reckoning beforehand. 

3864 Daily ed. 31 Aug., The et) of the unfortunate 
thus doomed is an absolute and precaleulable figure. 184 
Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 469 There was no precalculation 
with reference to the actual events of the moment. 


Precant (pre‘kint). rare, [ad. L, precdnt-em, 
Pres. pple. of precd7? to pray: see -ANT 1) One 
who prays; a pray-er. 

@ 3834 Coteaipce in Lit, Rent, (1839) IV. 38 The efficacy 
of prayer relatively to the pray-er or precant himself, 

Precantation Cees 1a). [ad. late L, 
precantalion-em, a. of action from L. precantdre 
to foretell, later, to enchant] +a. A singlng 
before. Obs. b. A prophesying or foretelling. 

16a3 Cockeram, Precantation, a singing before. 3838 
G. S. Fanen fnguiry 332 These apply themselves to angu- 
res or to signs of the heavens or to vain precantations. 
3841-4 Extrrson Ess, Poet Wks, (Bohn) 1. 164 The sea, 
the mountain-ridge, Niagara, and every flower-bed, pre- 
exist, or super-exist, in pre-cantations, which sail like odours 
inthe air, 

Precardiac: see Pre- B, a5 

| Precaria, Feudal Law: see PRECARY sé. 3. 

Precarious (prfkéerios), 2. [f. L. precdri-us 
obtained by entreaty, depending on the favonr of 
another, hence, uncertain, precarious (f. prec-em 
prayer, enlreaty + -driws, -ary 1!) +-ous,] 

1, Held by the favour and at the pleasure of 
another; hence, uncertain, Precarious denure, a 
tenure held during the pleasure of the superior. 

1646 Sik T, Brownr P send. £/. 26 With more excusable 
reservation may we shrink at their bare testimonies, whose 
argument is but precarious and subsists upon the charity 
of our assentments, 1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Precarious. a 
granted to one by prayer and intreaty, to use so long as it 
pleaseth the party, and no longer. “1673 Terie Odsern, 
United Prov, Wis, 1731 1. tg Out of Indignation to see 
himself but a precarious Governor, without Force or Depen- 
dence. 1711 Apvison Spect. No. 256 P 10 This little Hap- 

iness is so very Precarious, that it wholly opens on the 

Will of others. 1754 H. Warotr Let?. (1846) HI. 73 Though 
the tenure is precarious, I cannot help Ming the situation 
for you. 878 W. E. Heaen Aryan Housch, xviit. § 5. 425 
His holding was, in the language of the Roman lawyers, 


with that owner's leave. 

2. Queslion-begging, assumed, taken for granted; 
unfounded, doubtful, uncertain. 

1659 H. More fstsort. Soul it. x. 216 That the Fabrick 
of the Body is out of the concurse of Atomes,is a meer pre. 
carious Opinion, without any ground or reason. @ 367’ 
Hatr Prim, Orig, Alan. 9 Because it suits with that arti. 
ficial and precarious H ypothesis which was before taken up 
rod made much of. 3979 WeEsLEv JV&s. (2830) IV. 148 
Quite unproved, quite precarious from beginning to end. 
1869 J. Martineau Z£'ss. IL 181 His mode of proof is pre- 
carious and unsatisfactory, 188a FARRAR Early Chr. M1, 
506 Such an inference is most precarious. 

3. Dependent upon circumstances or chance ; 
liable to fail, insecure, nnstable, uncertain. 

1687 in Somers 7racts (1748) 1. 247 When they see us 
owning the Exercise of our established Religion to be =) 
precarious. 1700 Drvpen Cey.r & Alcyone 44 He but sits 
precarious on the throne. 1yoo Astrv tr. Saavedra- 
#axardo 1. 378 His Empire is accounted precarious, and 
short lived, 1734 Swirt Pod, Tracts, Reas, agst. Bilt Jer 
Tythe of Hemp (3738) 274 The Payment of Tythes in 
this Kingdom, is abject to so many Frauds, Brangles, 
and other Difficulties,. .chat they are, of all other Rents, 
the most precarious. s794S. Wituiams Vermont 236 They 
afforded them bnt_ a scanty and precarious support. 3838 
Lytton Calderon i, His health was infirm and his life ree 
carious. 3879 Rocers in Cassell Techn. Educ. VV. 87/3 
There is no article in demand the value of which is so 
precarious as that of a book, d ; 

4, Exposed to danger, perilons, risky. 

3727 A. Hamitton Mew Acc. E. Ind. 11. xiii. x22 There 
are so many Banks and Rocks under Water, that ie 
tion is very precarious. 1827 Scott Hight, Widow v, The 
precarious track through the morass the dizzy path along 
the edge of the precipice. 894 H. Darummonp Ascent of 
Afan 253 The fisherman's life is a precarious life; he be- 
comes hardy, resolute, self-reliant. 

+5. Suppliant, supplicating; importunate. Ods. 

2659 Pies Creed (3899) 3137 ‘He ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.’..Nor must we look upon this as 
a servile or precarious, but rather as an efficacious and 
glorious intercession. 1667 Paevs Diary 6 Nov., He do 
endeavour to gain them again in the’ most ous 
manner in all things that is possible. 670 DaypEn ist Pe, 
Cong. Granada 1. i, What Subjects will precarious Kin 
regard? A Beggar spenks too softly to be beard. 697 in 
W. S. Perry Hee. Cou. Amer. Cot. Ch. 1. 48 Sir Edmond 
Andros knows nothing of this right he has ywre devoluto, 
or else he would not suffer the clergy to be so precarious. 

+6. See Precary 54, 2. Obs. 


Preca‘riously, adv. [f. prec.+-t¥2.]) In 
a precarious manner: + & By way of prayer or sup- 
plication; at the mercy or pleasure of another; 
with uncertain tenure ; insecurely. 


z Sm T. Browne Pseud. £p. 42 Having once ‘ot 
in me mindes an assured dependence, be miles _— 


on powers which he but precariously obeyes. iy 1. 


PRECARIOUSNESS. 


L'Estaance Chas. J (1635) 200 It was the r day pre- 
cariously moved, 1. That he might be bailed. 1683 al 
Hunt Def, Charter Lond. 45 If these Courtiers..thonght 
..that all Authorities and rotor ia the Government 
should be held precariously of the Crown, they ought to 
hold their honors.. by the same tenure. 1690 Norris Beati- 
fiades (1692) 21 He holds his Being as precariously as he 
first received it. 1728 Morcan //ist, Algiers I. it. 27 Cer- 
tain strangers had as much ground precy rsly allotted 
them, as they could cover with an oxe'’s Hide, w ich they, 
frauduleatly, cut into Thongs. . 

b. Asa thing assumed gratuitonsly or taken for 
granted; withont proof; iasecurely, uncertainly. 

3658 Sia T. Baowne Gard, Cyrus iii. 57 The Figures of 
nails and crucifying appurtenances, are but precariously 
made out in the Granadilla or flower of Christs passion. 
1699 Bentley Phal. 427 Precariously suppos'd without any 
manner of Proof. 1708 J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 
X. 8 It is still better to have something certain than a 
greater share precariously. 1836 W. lavinc Astoria ITI. 
xly. 43 ve this river..they kept for two or three dave sup- 
porting themselves precariously upon fish. 1896 Current 
flist, (U. S.) VI. 822 The fregality of the basis on which 
the peace of Europe precariously rests, 

Preca‘riousness. [fas prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality or condition of being precarious: in varlous 
senses of the adj. ; esf. insecurity, liability to fail. 
1687 Gd. Advice 59 The uncertaiaty and precariousness 
of the means of their subsistance. 1693 Tyrretu Law 
Nat, 372 The weakness, or precariousness of which Hypo- 
thesis being discovered. 1705 Biair in W. S. Perry //ist, 
Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 146 Assaulted and accused of 
countenanciag the precariousness of the Clergy. 1748 
Smottett Rod, Rand. viii, By reason of the danger of a 
winter voyzge,.. as well as the precariousness of the wind, 
which might possibly detain me a great while. 1755 Joun- 
son, Precarious ,.i8 used for uncertain in all its senses; but 
it only means uncertain, as dependant on others ; thus there 
are authors who mention the precariousness of an account, 
of the weather, of a die, 1798 W. Bair Sofdier's Friend 
xii. 94 The precariousness and hardships of the military life. 
1817 Suniiey Let. to Godwin 1x Dec., | felt the precarions- 
ness of my life. 1859 Lanc MWand. India 353 The pre- 
cariousness of the land tenure is one of the greatest im- 

diments to the ontlay of capital by the tenant in the 
improvement of the land. 188: Wesrcotr & Hort Gri, 
NV. 7. Introd. §13 The complexity can evidently only 
increase the precariousness of printed texts, 

| Precarium (pr7ké*ridm). Xow. and Sc. 
Law. [L. precdrinm a thing granted or lent upon 
request al the will and pleasnre of the grantor, sb. 
use of neuter.of precarius adj. : see Precantous. } 
A loan granted on request but revocable whenever 


the owner may please. 

1693 Stata /nst.1. xi. § 10 Precarium isa kind of Com- 
modatum, differing in this, that Cowwodatum hath a 
determinat time, either expresly when the use of a thing is 
given to such a day, or such an use, which importeth 
a times..2rvcarium is expresly lent, to be recalled at the 
Lenders pleasure. 1861 W. Beut Dict. Law Scot. s.v., The 
contract of precarium is a gratuitous loan, in which the 
lender gives the use of the subject in express words, revocable 
ar pleasure. — 

e-cartilaginous: see Pne- B. 1. 

Precary (pre‘kari), 5. arch. [See senses.) 

+1. A grant upon request, at the will and during 
the pleasure of the grantor. [ad. L. precdrinm: 
see above.] Ods. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.1.S.) 132 Thare is ane 
othir maner of possessiounis, that ar callit precaris, that 
cummys for request, or lordis gevin for thair tyme, or thair 
will endurand. € 3679 Bal/oure Practicks (1754) 488 Ane 
tenent beand warnit his master at Whitsounday to flit 
and remove, thairefter. .sufferit be tolerance and 
his master to sit still and remane to ane certane day. 

+2. See quot. (Cf. med.L. precaria, precatoria 
(Dn Cange); F. précaire (Littré).] Obs. 

1694 tr. Moreri’s Hist. etc. Dict., Precary [F. précaire) is 
a word well known in the French civil and canaoa Law. 
Paolo saith, That the Contract called the Precary brought 
great Riches to the Churches. ..[It] consisted in a Donation 
that particular persons made of their Goods to the Churches. 
They afterwards obtained of the same Churches, by Letters 
which they called precarious or precatorious Letters, the 
same Estates again, to enjoy them bya kind of Emphyteotick 
Security, i.e. to improve them. 


3. Feudal Law, = med.L. precaria. 


recarie of 


See quots. 

Wb Buount Law Dict., Precarig, Days Works, which 
the ‘Tenants of some Mannors are bound to give the Lord 
in Harvest,..corruptly called Bind days, for Biden days. 
3883 Seeaonm Village Commun. 41 There are precarie, or 
“boon-days ‘, sometimes called bene works—special or extra 
services which the lord has a right to require, sometimes 
the lord providiog food for the day, and sometimes the 
tenant providing for himself.) 1906 N. J. Hone Afanor & 
Manor. Rec. 226 A precary without dinner with three men, 

+ Pre-cary, 2. Obs.rare. [ad. L. precari-us.] 
= PRECARIOUS, 

1631 R. Byrisio Doctr. Sadd. 143 Holiness hath no other 
but a precary time, when we will borrow it of our worke, 

Preca‘st, v. vare. [PRe- A. 1.) évans. To 
cast or calculate beforehand; to forecast. Hence 
Preca:ating véd/. sd. 

1863 BN Rosicrucians \, 287 The conviction 
that their divulgement [of future events], as the precasting 
of God's purposes. .is disallowed. 

+Preca‘tion, Ods. [ad. L. precatio-nem, n. of 
action f. precéri to pray. Cf. F. précation (15-16th 
c. in Godef.).] Praying; entreating, supplication. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V 37, Daily praiers aad con- 
tinnal pacanons to God. @16z6 Br. Axonewes Pattern 
Cath, Doct. (1642) 101 Precation is the desiring of some- 
thing that is good. 1634 Jackson Creed vit. xxxv. $4 Mutual 
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precations of peace aad many happy days. 4 ae Cotton 
and Epist. to ¥. Bradshaw ix, And can you not, from your 
Precation And your as daily Club-Potation, To think of aa 
old Friend find some vacation? 

Precative (pre‘kativ), a. ad. late L. preca- 
tiv-us, £. precavé to entreat, pray: see -ATIVE.] 
Expressing entreaty or desire; supplicatory. 

la Gram, applied to a word, particle, or farm, expressiag 
entreaty, or the like, 

1662 Guanat Chr. in Arms, verse 18. 1. li. (1669) 415/1, 1 
begin with the Petitionary part of prayer, and it is three- 
fold, Precative, Deprecative, Imprecatiye. 1751 Harars 
Hermes tu viti. (1765) 144 The Requisitive. hath its sub- 
ordinate Species: With respect to inferiors, ‘tis aa Tmpera- 
tive Mode: with respect to equals and superiors, ‘tis a Pre- 
cative or Optative. 1872 O. Suiptey Gloss. Eccl. Terms § 
It is a matter of controversy whether the indicative or the 
precative form of absolution was the earliest. 1899 Brown 
Heb, & Eng. Lex. 609 8) attached..to the pf with waz 
consec., in a precative sense. 

b. Precative disposition : cf. PREvATORY b, 

1875 Poste Gaius m1. Comm. (ed. 2) 287 A _precative dis- 
positioa (a disposition in the form of entreaty) is a trust. 

Hence Pre‘catively adv., in a precative manner, 

1869 J. A. Hessey in Contemp. Rev. X1. 180 Sung, pro- 
nounced, or uttered precatively or authoritatively. 

+Precato'rious, a. Obs.vare: see PRECAIY sd, 2. 

Precatory (pre‘kiteri), a. [nd. late L. pre- 
catori-us, {. precatér-em one who prays, agent-n. 
from precdri to pray.) Of, pertaining lo, of the 
nature of, or expressing entrcaty or supplication. 

In Gram. : see PRECATIVE. 
xBae | Aace Creed vim. xix. § 1 Some.. would have this 
word Hosanna, to be merely Beery or optative: The 
Lord send help or salvation. 1657 Sraraow Bk. Com, 
Prayer (1661) 83 That precatory Hymna of Veni Creator. 
7 Sta J. Hawkins Yohuson 270 The most perfect_models 
of precatory eloquence and civil negotiation, 1833 CAaLyie. 
Diderot Misc, Ess, 1872 _V. 17 Epistles areniory and 
amatory..he may have written. 1842 Asp. THomson Laws 
Th. $ 27 (1860) 41 Others are only peers, or exclama- 
tory: as ‘Oh that this too solid flesh would melt!’ 1853 
Woree Hed. Gran go [The Imperative with paragogic 
M11 is frequently followed by the precatory particle Ni / pray. 

b. Precatory words, words in a will praying or 
expressing a desire that a thing be done. When 
these are deemed to have an imperative force and to 
bind the person to whom they are addressed, they 


constitute a precalory trust. 

1782 in W. Brown Reg. Crt. Chanc. 1.143 The answer is that 
the words are arsed at imperative. 1803 Lo. Evponin F, 
Vesey Reports (1804) VIIL. 380 Whether the terms are those 
of recommendation, or precatory, or expressing hope..if the 
objects..are certain..the words are considered imperative ; 
and create a Trust. 1890 IWidlof FE. W. Harcourt (Nune- 
ham), [The testator expresses a hope] which is not to be con- 
strued as a precatory trust, that my successors in the Har- 
court estates will carry out the wishes expressed by our 
common benefactor, the said George Simona Earl Harcourt, 
..and will use the surname of Harcourt only. 1904 Times 
3 Feb. 2/4 The question..was whether the bequest consti- 
tuted a precatory trust. 

Preoaudal: see Pre- B. 3. 

Precausation. rare. [Pre-A.2.] Causation 
beforehand; predetermination. 

1670 Baxtaa Life of Faith w. ix. 163 By his sustentation, 
and universal precausation and concourse. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 658 The ideas of precausation and fatality, 
of certainty and necessity, are so strongly rivetted together 
in men’s minds.., that it is not easy to keep them asuader. 


Precaution (pr/k5fan), sd. [a. F. précaution 
(16th c.), ad. late L. precaution-em, n. of action 
from L. precavere to guard against beforehand, f. 
pre PRE- + cavere to beware of; see Caution sd.] 

1, As a quality or mode of action: Caution 
exercised beforehand to provide against mischief or 


secure good results; prudent foresight. 

1603 Hoiiann Plutarch's Mor. 128 A putting by or pre- 
caution that we should not commit any of those faults. 
1658 Pintuirs, Precaution, a fore-seeing, fore-warning, or 
preveaee. 178a Paiestiry Corrupt. Chr. 1. Pref. 20, 

have used all the care and precaution that I could. 1791 
Burke App. Whigs Wks, VI. 20 Aa object of precaution to 
Pe minds. 1833 F.Cuissoup Ascent Me. Blane 19 

he danger ia this place defies precaution. 

2, An instance or practical application of this; 
a measure taken beforehand to ward off a possible 


evil, or to ensure a good resnlt. (With @ and /.) 
1603 Froato Montaigne 1. xxvii. 93 Regular and remisse 
friendship, whereia so many precautions of a long and pre- 
allable conversation, are required. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. 
xi. 249 The Governor..had taken several precautions to 
oe us from forcing our way into the harbour, 1791 
Irs, Ravciirre Rom, Forest ii, This seemed a necessary 
recaution, 1856 Frovpe //ist, Hug. IL ix. 331 They 
clieved truly that the security of the state Peace nausual 
precautions. 
73. A cantion or caveat given beforehand. rare. 
1706 Pan..irs, Precaution, Caution, Warning, or Heed, 
given or us’d before-hand. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 17 
v1, L should call my present Precaution A Criticism upon 
Fornication. b 
-Precau‘tion,v. [a. F. précautionner (17th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), {. précaution sb.] 
+1. frans. To caution (any one) beforehand 
against something ; to preadmonish, forewarn. 
1654 Frecxnoz Ten Fears Trav. 43 Let the Duke of 
Guise then be precautioned hy the Duke of Alansons ill 
successe at Antwerp. 1968 Woman of Honor 1. 13 She 


| precautioned them against receiving implicitly any opinion. 


PRECEDE. 


2. To put (any one) upon his guard against 
something; esp. ef. to be on one’s guard against. 

1700 J. Weiwoon Mem. Trans, Eng, 252 They had ever 
the Shovel and Pickaxe in their hands, to precaution them- 
selves against this Misfortune. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. MU. 316 Which last [Rivalling) both High and Low 
do Precaution themselves against. 1805 W. Taytorin Aun. 
Rev. 111,63 Precautioned by works of imperishable criticism 
against any real imprudence. 

+8. To mention or say beforehand by way of 
caution. Ods. 

1665 Wituer Lord's Prayer Preamble, Therefore I have 
here, to that ead, precautioned so much as 1 conceive may 
be pertinently extracted from the subject T have now in 
hand. Jdid. &, 1 will precaution a little by the way, con- 
cerning that. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 21§ The 
reason..was not (as is already precantioned) any Ahsolute 
Merit of theirs. i , ’ 

+4. To take precautions against, guard against 
(a danger). Ods. rare. 

1690 Drypen Don Sedast, 1. i. 30 He cannot hurt me; 
That I precaution’d. ‘ 

Hence Preeau ‘tioning 7d/, sd. (in sense 1). 

1710 Col, Rec. Pennsylv, I. 525 The precautioniag of all 
witnesses. , 

Precau'tional, ¢. vere. [f. as next +-aL.] 
Of the nature of precaution; precautionary. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 1. vi. § 3. 61 Where- 
fore this first filiall fear, is but virtuous and_precautionall, 
1887 Scott. Leader 9 Dec. § The precautional measures 
..takea by the Austro-Hungarian War Office, ia view, of 
the concentration of Russian troops on the Galician frontier. 


Precautionary (pr/ko-fanari), a. (sd.) [f. 
PRECAUTION 5d, + -ARY. 

1. Suggesting or advising provident caution. 

1789 Herald No. 6 (1758) 1. 89 Had the planners of the 
scheme no precautionary forecast? 1820 Coaay Zing, 
Afetrop. 103 You are startled at my first precautionary hiat 
1866 Gro. Euiot #. Holt xxv, Jermyn's precautionary 
statement that he was pursuing inqniries, 

2. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a precaution. 

1807 S. Tuanea Anglo-Sa-x. (ed. 2) 1. 1v. v. 278 The pre- 
cautionary measures of Alfred. 1848 R. I. Witarrroace 
Doctr. Incarnation v. (1852) 125 A precautionary guard 
against what was afterwards the Arian heresy, 1880 Fo. 
Maaavat Fair-haired Alda 1.ix. 159 My measures were 
only ras ge we 

+ B. sb. A precautionary measnre, a precaution. 
othe Ricnaapson Clarissa (1811) IV. Thou seest, 
Belford, by the above precautiouaries, that I forget nothing, 

Precautious (pr/k5'fas), a. [f. Precaurion: 
see -ovs and CauTious.] Using precaution; dis- 
playing previous or provident caution or care. 

1733 STEELE Guardian No, 147 #1 This precautious way 
of reasoniag and acting has proved..an uninterrupted 
source of felicity. 1734 Nortu Axa, 1. ii, § 116 (1740) 
93 It was not the Mode of the Court, in those Days, to 
very penetrant, precautious, or watchful. 1871 G, Mrarpity 
H. Richmond 1X. 177 She was precautious to have her giant 
to protect her from violence. . 

ence Precau‘tiously adv. rare, in a pre- 
cautious manner, as a precantion. 

aigiut Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 33 Jesus him- 
self precautiously withdrew, When persecuted by the furious 
Jew. 1947 Rictaavson Clarissa (1811) 11, xii. 77 How 
anxious to choose and to avoid everything, precautiously, 
as I may say, that might make me happy, or unhappy. 

|| Precava, pre- (pr7jka@-vi). Azar. [f. PRE- 
A. 4b+Cava for vena cava: cf, Postcava.] The 
superior or anterior vena cava. Hence Pre-, 
preeca‘val a, (also gee as sb.). 

3866 Owen Anat. Vert.I. 505 The right and left precaay 
enter separately the auricular sinus, the left precaval opening 
near the postcaval vein. 1882 [see Postcava]. 1884 T. J. 
Paaker Zootomy 65 A small chamber, the precaval sinus. . 
situated in the antero-lateral angle of the abdominal cavity. 

Prece, obs. variant of PRESS. 

+ Precedaneous, 2. Ols. Also 7 -nious, 
-nous; 7 precid-, 7-8 precid-, 8 precedaneoua. 
[app. f. Precepe v.+-aneous: cf. antecedaneous, 
succedeneous; but perh, associated in origin with 
L. preccidéne-us ‘that is slanghtered or sacrificed 
before’ (f. crdére to slay), which in med.L. 
(Du Cange), and perh. in late L., had in particular 
connexions the generalized sense ‘preliminary, 
preceding’. Cf the L. spelling saecidaneus beside 
suceédaneus.] Happening or existing before some- 
thing else; preceding, antecedent, previous. 

1647 Hanmonn Power of Keys iii. 19 It was buta preceda: 
neous power, preparatory to that other of ruling. [1656 
Biount Glssogr., Precidancous, that which goes before, 
or is cut or killed before.) 1697 R, Peirce Bath Ment 
1. Vie 322 Precedanious to the Dropsie, are all Cachexies. 
3794 T. Tavior Plotinus Introd. 16 Of goods, some are 
precedaneous and others preparative ; aad the precedaneous 
are such as are desirable for their own sakes, but the pre- 
parative, for the sake of other things. A 

Hence + Precedaneously adv. Ods., previously. 

1657 W. Moaice Coena guasi Kow? xv. 213 There seems 
to result a necessity of examining Heathens precedaneously 
to their admission, 

Precede (prisi-d), v. Also 5 presede, 6-8 
preceed, precede, 7 precead, preeceed. [a. F. 
préeéder (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. pracedtre to go 
before, precede, excel ; see PRE- A and CEDE.] 

+1. trans. To go before or beyond (another) in 
quality or degree; to surpass, excel ; to excced. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 177 Ymang birthis 


PRECEDENCE, 


i wean bare Pane Iohne baptiste vas nane mare; For 
e al vthyre in pat precedis, And ewine is to bame in gud 
dedis, 1631 Weeven Anc, /'un, Mon, 150 Men in the fer- 
uencie of deuotion did not precede the weaker sex. 1760- 

a HH. Broore Fool of Qual. (1809) 1. 84 Through the en- 
foldings of the stranger's inodesty, Mr. Fenton discerned 
many things preceding the vulgar rank of men, 

2. To go before in rank or importance; to ocenpy 
a position before or above; to take precedence of. 

1485 Caxton Parts & V. (1868) 14 The other grete lordes 
that shal be there precedyng your degree. 3598 Barart 
Theor, Warres w. i. 117 The Colonels companie preceedeth 
all others of his regiment. @ 1677 Barrow Popes Supren, 
{1680) 285 Such a reason of precedence 5. Cyprian giveth in 
another case, Necause..Rome for its magnitude ought to 
precede Carthage. 1819 Reus Cycl. s.v. Precedence, All 
the sons of viscounts and barons are allowed to precede 
baronets, 1839 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Zi/e (1870) 
It. vii. 1 have another short engagement, which ought 
to precede yours, a 

3. To go or come before in order or arrangement ; 
to stand or be placed before or in front of. 

1494 [see Precepinc al. 
ftir, V. 56 Rethelan, ..cummith of Rethe,..and Glan..; 
when Glan is set with a Worde preceding G is explodid. 
1673 W. Mountacu in Buccleuch ATSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 320 One for the Duchess of Portsmouth, preceded with a 

atent of indenization. 1756 ey Warton £ss. Pope (1782) 

. v, a67 Those [profogues) of Dryden..may precede any 
play whatsoever, even tragedy or comedy, 1879 Baw 
Higher Eng, Grain, 145 When the adjective ends in y pre- 
ceded by a consonant, the y is changed into i. 

4. ‘To go before, to move In front of; to walk or 
proceed in advance of. 

tg30 Patscr. 664/1, I precede, 1 go byfore another to 
aplaceorin order. r60a Suans. (/aut.t.i. 122 As harbingers 

receding stil] the fates, 1723 Stren Englishin. No. 55. 352 

treamers. preceded a rt, wherein were placed three 
large Figures, 2788 Gipson Deed, § F. x\v. (1869) If. 677 
Terror preceded his march. 1860 Tynpats. Glac. 1, xi. 85, 
I sometimes preceded him in cutting the steps. 


b. Astr. Said of a star, etc. which in the 
oe diurnal rotation of the heavens rises 
betore and moves in front of another, i.e. which is 


situated to the west of it. (See also Precepine ¢.) 

17a7-41 Cuamsers Cycl, s.v. Pisces, Names and situa: 
tion of the stars...rst of those preceding the square under 
the southern fish. [1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) 
vi. § 23 Canopus and Sirius..are high up in their course} 
they look down with great sptendour..as they precede the 
Southern Cross on its western way.] 

5. To come before in time; to happen, occur, or 
exist before; to be earlier than or antcrior to. 

@isgo Barnes Wes. (1573) 274/1 And Duns saith, that 
there is a mollifieng, that precedeth ce, whiche hee 
calteth attrition. 1581 Nowett & Day in Confer. t (1884) 
Eiiij, Workes doe not preceede a man to be iustified, but 
doe follow him being iustified. 1653 Lp. Vaux tr. Godeau's 
$4 Paul 16x He told them of signes which should preceed 
the day of Judgement. 1772 Paiestixy Just. Relig. (1782) 
1. 13 Infinite duration must have preceded the present 
moment. 12861 M. Pattison £ss. (3889) 1, go The century 
preceding the formation of the Hanseatic federation. 

G6. intr. or (now only) adso?. (in senses 2-5) : To 
go or come before (in rank, order, place, or time); 
to have precedence; to be anterior. 

#1540 Barnes Ike. (1573) 278/a Whether. .the wilt of God 
is alonely the cause of election, or els any merite of man pre- 
cedyng afore. 1654 Eant. Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs 
Flanders 123 Who. .precedes now ia the universal Govern- 
ment of Christ's flock by the name of Urban the Eight. 
zr Mitton P. LZ. x. 640 Tilt then the Curse pronounac’t 
on both precedes. aye E. Coampertayne f’res. St. Eng. 
tt. xiv. (ed. 22) 185 ‘The Colonel thereof is always to pre- 
cede as the first Colonel, agag Pore Odyss. 1. 506 To your 
Pretence their title would precede. A/od. A statement 
different from anything that precedes or follows. 

7. trans, in causal sense: To cause to be pre- 
ceded (4y); to preface, introduce (with or dy). 

1718 Lapy M, W. Mostacu Let, fo C'tess Mar to Mar., 

he emperor precedes his visit hy a royal present. 1794 
Mas. A. M. Bennetr Even 1V.51 The ofd man. .never.. 
addressed her, without preceding Winifred with Mrs. or 
Miss. 21834 Courrioce Notes & Lect. (1849) I. 222 No 
modern writer would have dared, like Shakspeare, to have 
Preceded this last visitation by two distinct appearances, 

1893 Pall Mali G. 31 Mar. «ls If it was the intention of 
the Government to postpone the dissolution until Septem- 
ber or fater, they woutd undoubtedly have to precede that 
by a measure of registration. 

18. Erron. used for PRocEED. Ods. rare. 
13.. Cast. Love (Halliw.) 1455 In the Fadur nome and 
the  allso, And in the Holigostys that precedit hem fro 
[Vernon MS. glit of hem bo}. 1387 Seer ffigden (Rolls) 
Vth. 8 Ageynes whom as ofte as be k & precede [pro- 
Sere be erle Edrik counseifle nou3t Yiesuastt to zeve 
le. 

Precedence (prisf-dins), Also 5 precydence, 
5-6 -sidence, 7 pre-. [prob. f. the earlier Pre- 
CEDENT a.: see -ENCE. Cf. F. précédence (16th c. 
in Littré),} 

tl = Precepest sJ. 2, 3. Obs. (In quots. 


1484, 1541, perh. a corruption of precedents: cf. 
AcciDENcs, ) 
1484 in Lett, Rich, £17 4 Hen, ViT (Rolls) 1. 85 The 
kes of accomptes..{are to] be alway in the handes of 
the said auditours for their presidence, x in Picton 
L pool Munic, Rec, (1883) 1. 30 These presidence was cor- 
tected and drawen out of diverse old presidence. 1558 
foid., An old book of Precedences..extracted out of the 
elder Precedences of the town, 1 a. Lanciey Pol. Vergy. 
De Invent. 1. xvi. 2 b, Out of alf such precedences he 
Sathered Preceptes of Phisike. 


1ggzo [see 4], asssz Letanp | 
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+b. The being or serving as a precedent. rare. 

2494 Faevan Chron. tT. 416 oi Pose) ence wherof al! the 
re cyties & good townes of Fraunce were charged ia 
ykemaner, b . 

+2. A thing that precedes; something said or 
done hefore ; an antecedent: = PRECEDENT sb. I. 

Say Suaxs. £, £. £. ut. i. 83 An epilogue or discourse to 
make plaine Some obscure precedence that hath tofore bin 
saine, 1606 — Ant, & CL it. v. 51 Ales. But yet Madam. 
Cleo. 1 do not like hut yet, it does alay ‘The good prece- 
dence. a 1610 Heatuy Epictetus’ Man. (1636) 47 Adven- 
ture upon nothing without due consideration of the prece- 
deaces and consequences thereof. 

3. The fact of preceding another or others in 
time or snccesslon; previous existence or ocenr- 
rence; priority. (Often with mixture of sense 4.) 

1605 Camorn Aer, 181, 1 doe beseech the true King, that 
he would not respect the precedence in time, but devotion 
of my ininde. 1683 ‘Tenrtx Alem, Wks. 1731 E478 When 
it, was ready to sign, the French Ambassadors offer'd to 
field the Precedence in signing it to us as Mediators. 1828 
} Bartantyye Lxam, Ham, Mind iv. 90 According to the 
law of Precedence, one idea acquires the power of suggest- 
ing others hy immediately preceding them, r8g1 D'Isracut 
Amen, Lit, (1867) 158 In the chronology of our poetical 
collectors, Gower takes precedence of Chaucer unjustly, 
1884 Manch, Exam. iy June uf The paytnent of interest. . 
wilt take precedence o} other Egyptian obligations. P 

4. The fact of preceding another or others in 
order, rank, importance, estimation, or dignity; 
higher position, superiority; the foremost place, 
pre-eminence, supremacy. 
, 2658 Pustiies, Precedence, a going before, also a surpass- 
ing, or excelling. 1694 Crowne Regudue i. 8 Let me have 
the precedence in your heart. 21719 Anptson Notes Ovid's 
‘Met. itt, Wks. 1721 3. 242 In which part Ovid's copionsness of 
invention, and tas insight into nature, has given him the 

recedence to nif the Poets that ever came before or after 

im, 178 Cowrer Ziroc. 9 That form..Framed for the 
service of a free-born witl, Asserts precedence, and bespeaks 
control. 1845 Foro Handbk. Spain 1. xiv. 52 The Anda. 
lucian horse takes precedence of all. a1goa A. B. Davinson 
Old Test, Proph. x. (1903) 153 The morat everywhere takes 
precedence of the miraculous. . 

b. spec. The right of preceding others in cere- 
monies and social formalitics; the occupying of 
a higher or more honourable place in an assembly 
or procession, according to one’s rank ; ceremonial 
priority. Hence in generalized sense: The order 
to be ceremonially observed by persons of different 
ranks, according to an acknowledged or legally 


determined system of regulations. 

1598 Fuorto sfaé, Dict. Ep. Ded. 1, 1 am no auctorised 
Herauld to marshall your precedence. ?. 1600 (¢t/e) ‘The 
Copie of a Booke of Precedence of all estates and playcinge 
to therdegrees. 171a Aopison Sfecf. No. 529 » 1 Disputes 
concerning Rank and Precedence. a171g Burnet Own 
Time (1766) f, 288 He moved, tbat a fetter might be writ 

iving him the precedence of the Lord Chancellour. 1864 
Recent Her, Hist, & Pop. xxvii. 4a8 The Order of Prece- 
dence..was first established upo 
Statute of Heary VIII. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V.12 
The president of education is to take precedence of them afi. 
1899 Daily News zt Dec. 6/1 The great precedence question, 
which for a while raged so fiercely in the bosoms of our 
Knights Bachelors, is..now satisfactorily settled, 


Precedency (prisfdénsi). Also 7 -ie, pre- 
ceed-, erron. presi-. [f. as prec. and -ENcY.] 
+1. The furnishing of a precedent or setting an 


example ; the being a precedent: =prec. 1b. Oés. 

1612 T. Tavioz Comm. Titus ii. 4 (0619) 376 Let them be 
encouraged vnto this holy precedencie aad testification of 
Christianity in every word, action, and behauiour. 1615 
T. Apams White Devitl 5 Such..shall nnswere..not only 
for their owne sins, hut for all theirs whom the pattern of 
their precedency has induced to the like. 1657 W. Brots 
Mod, Policies (ed. 7) Eiv, Felix prado, mundo exempluin 
inutile, Happy Piracy is a thing of unhappy presidency ; 
fortunate sins may prove dangerous temptations. 

+2. A thing that precedes; an antecedent: 
= prec, 2. Obs. rare—. 

2657 Firz-Batan Gd. Old Cause in Print, Lustre (1659) 6 
It was an inlet, and a necessary precedency to their great 
mutations that were to follow. ‘ 

3. Priority in time or snecession: = prec. 3. 

62a Peacnam Compl. Gent, xii. (1634) 106 The other two 
may justly claime precedency of Coines, seeing they are the 
ingredient simples that compound them. 2642 Minton 
Reform, Wks. 1851 111, 5 The Precedencie which God 
gave this Iland to be the first Restorer of buried Truth. 
1706 Estcovar Fair Evan, w. i. 47 He has fov'd me 
long, long before you knew me, and claims a Privilege from 
Precedency. 1770 Lancuorss Plutarch (1879) 1. 83/a Numa 
seems to have taken away the precedency from Nivecheet 
show his preference of the ey virtues to the martial. 

4. Superiority in rank or estimation: = prec. 4. 

161x North's Plutarch 750 You looke here, Reader, 
to see to which of the two I shotd give the precedencie. 
1613 Overaury A Wy, etc. (1638) 90 He speakes most of 
the precedency of age. 168% Noaris ierec/es Introd., The 
Pyftenarick Verses deservedly cail’d Golden, may justly 
claim the precedency. 1750 eee Rambler No, 81 Pt 
The preceacny) or superior excellence of one virtue to 
another. 1850 Meatvace Kom. Emp, IL xii. 26 They had 
surrendered their ancient claim to precedency among the 
Gaulish states. ' 7 

b. spec, Ceremonial priority or order: =pree. 4b. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. i, One, in whom the 
humours and elements are peacenbly met, without emulation 
of precedency. 1661 Morcan Sfh. Gentry w. ii. 37 A con- 
troversie of ee between the younger sons of 
Viscounts and Barons, and the Baronets. 1711 Aonison 
Spect. No. 119 Pp 3 There is infinitely more to do about 


ee 


na definite system hya | 


PRECEDENT. 


Place and Precedency in a Meeting of Justices Wives, than 
in an Assembly of Dutchesses. 1863 H. Cox /astit. 1. vi. 43 
Mitts for granting honours or precedency. 

Precedent (pre‘s/dént), 56. Forms: a. 5 
precident, -oydent, 5~ precedent (5-0). B.5-6 
prese-, presy-, 7 preaa-, 5-8 president (5-6 -e). 
fey F. précdédent, subst. nse of the adj.: see next. 

he # forms arose in Eng. through practical 
identity of pronunciation, and consequent confnsion, 
with Prestpent.] 

L A thing or person that precedes or goes hefore 
another, +a. ‘That which bas been mentioned 
Just before. Usnally in p/.: the preceding or fore- 
going facts, statements, etc. Ods. 

1433 Rolls of Parit, \V. 425/1 My Lord of Bedford.. nought 
havyng his rewarde to y* said precedents offerd and rgreed 
a to serve y* Kyng. 1494 Fasvan Chron, vit. 397 Whan 
all these presedentes were sene by y* Scottes, a y was 
assygned of pi tae at Norham. ¢rgss5 Haresmirin 
Divorce Hen, Viti (Camden) 237 A fourth impediment, and 
worse than the precedents. 1607 Torseu. Four.f Beasts 
(1658) 105, 1 should here end the discourse of this benst, 
after the method alrendy observed in the precedents, 

b, That which precedes in time; something 
ocenrring before ; an antecedent. ? Ods. 

In first two quots. applied to a previous document, etc. 
serving as a guide in subsequent cases (teading to sense 2). 

1480 Kotls of Parit.V. 191/1 Any Graunt made by us.. 
of Viewe of Frauncplegge..which we grauated to hym 
upon certeyn precedentez allowed in Ayer to his Aunceterz 
of fonge time paste. a5a3 Firzuers. Serv, 12 But ye 
diversytie of these tenures..can ant be knowen but by the 
lordes euydence, court rolles, retitaytes, and suche other 

resydentes. 1691 Beveenev Alen. A ingd. CArist 10 

"he mention of the Three days, and a Half ax the most 
Immediate Precedent of their Rising, 1788 T. Tayior 
Proclus’ Com. 1.67 Things subsequent are always annexed 
to their precedents. . 

+. One who goes or moves before or in advance 
of another; a forerunner. Oés. 

1603 Owen Peintbrokeshire (1892) 274 Some gaine in running 
vpon his precedentes, some forced to come behinde those 
that were once foremost. 1610 //fstrtfo-mt. vi. 143 Ruine 
and Warre, the precedents of Wrath, .. [fave rid their circuit 


| sk {2 this fertite soyle. 


td. The original from which a copy is made. O¢s. 
1594 Suans. Rich. ///, mt. vi. 7 Here is the Indictment 
of the good Lord Hastings,.. Eleven houres J haue spent to 
write it ouer.. The Precedent was fult as tonza doing. 1595 
— John v. ii. 3 My Lord Melloone, let this be coppied out, 
And_keepe it safe for our remembrance: [Giues Meloone 
the Treaty.) Returne the president to these Lords againe. 
te. A sign, token, earnest, indication. Oés. 
rs8x Ricu Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 183 He had given. .to 
the Kyng himself, as a president of his good will, a riche 
Jewell. 1992 Saans. Ven. & Ad. 26 With this she ceazeth 
on his sweating palme, The president of pith and liuelyhood. 
2. A previous instance or case which is or may 
be taken as an example or rule for subsequent cases, 
or by which some similar act or circumstance may 


be supported or jnstified. (The prevailing sense.) 


a. 1427 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 326/2 My Lordes your Uncles 
letc.]. .serched ba Sa of the governaill of ye land in 
tyme_and cas semblable. 1597 Hooxer Feel. Fol. v. tzv. 


§ a1 That verie precedent it selfe which they propose may 
bee best followed. 16a7-77 Futtnam Resolres 1. xx. 37 
St. Paul is Precedent for it, 2666-7 Perrys Diary 9 Jan., 
The Lords did argue, that it was an ill precedent, and 
that which will ever hereafter be used. 1742 Vounc A'f. 
Th. 1. 392 Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer: Next day 
the fatal precedent will plead. 1787 Jerrerson IV rit, (1859) 
tt. ag: The consider the North American revolution a pre- 
cedent for theirs. 1832 Tnnvson ' l'on ash mre way ', etc. 
12 A land.. Where Freedom broadens slowly down Froin 

recedent to precedent, 1888 F. Hums Afsne. Midas 1. i, 

¢ promptly fottowed the precedent set by Oxford. 

8. c1460 Fortescur Abs. & Lint. Mon. x. (1885) 134 Soche 
was pe sellynge off Chirke and Chirkes landes, weroff neuer 
manne see a president. 1537 Cromwett in Merriman Liye 
& Lett. (1902) 11. 102 The president were to yvel to 
admytted. 1643 Mu.ton Sov, Salre 4 By such a pro- 
vision a dangerous president is introduced. 1663 Cuas. II 
in Jutia Cartwright Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 151 Con- 
sidering all former presadents, who are cleerly on our side. 
3733 Neat Hest. Purit. 11. 445 His Majesty's not iuter- 
posing..was afterwards made use of as a president, 

b. Law. A previons judicial decision, method 
of proceeding, or draft of a document, which serves 
as an anthoritative rule or pattern in similar or 


analogous cases. 

a 1 Tryal Bps. 34 Things done in particatar cases in 
favour are not Peevctens. 1768 Buacnstone Cove, 1, 
Introd. iii. 69 It is an established rule to abide by former 
precedents, when the same points come again in litigation. 
177a Funius Lett, Ded, Eng. Nat. 3 One precedent creates 
another.—They soon accumulate, and constitute law. 1874 
Green Short Hist, viii. § 5. 502 The legal research of Noy 
found precedents among the records in the Tower, 

8B. 1923 Fitzunan. Surv, 20 The lordes court rotles, the 
whiche is a regester to the lorde to kaowe his presydentes, 
customes, bhatorgycan: 3596 Suans. Merch. V. 1. i, 220 
There is no power in Venice Can alter a decree established : 
"Twill be recorded for a President. 1642 Cuas. I Ansa. 
to Printed Bk. 25 Upon pretence of Authority of Book- 
cases, and Presidents. 1778 S. Sewaut. Diary 5 Feb., 
Look'd [out] the presidents which made it good. 4 

ce. In collective or generalized sense (without 
article or /.). Without precedent, unprecedented. 

16aa Donne Serm, (ed. Alford) VI. 154 To become a 
precedent, govern thyself by precedent first. 1671 Saumon 
Syn. Afed, Introd. 4 We will not much praise it, .. for it was 
wrot without President. rzg0 Jonnson Ramhler No. 23 
r 7 Each comforts himself that his faults are not without 
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precedent. 1769 Yaunius Lett. v. (1797) 1. 44 Your condact 
was not justified by precedent, 1858 Froupe fist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 362 The conservative English instinct, which ..ever 
preferred the authority of precedent to any other guide, 


+3. ¢ransf. A written or printed record of some 
past ‘ag or proceedings, serving asa guide 
or rule for subsequent oaeee Obs. a Oe 

5g (titée) A Boke of Presidentes exactly written in 
Fae ofa Register. 16a5 B. Jonson Staple of N.1.v, Of 
all which senerall [news] The Day-bookes, Characters, 
Precedents are kept. 1650 Wetpon Crt. Fas. J (1651) 13 
He cansed a whole cartfoad of Parliament Presidents (that 
spake the Subjects Liberty) to be burat, 

+4. An example that is, or is intended or worthy 


to be, followed or copied; a pattern, model, 


exemplar. Oés. MES asin 2.) 

3549 Cuatoxer Hrasm. on Fotly Pijb, Through the 
abhominable president of theyr life they dooe cftsoones 
crucifie hym. 1565 in Strype Anz. Ref, (1709) 0. xlvi. 472 
(Thus..did the Adinonition to the Parliament charge her 
Chapel, viz.] as the pattern and precedent to the people of 
all superstition, 1 Tourneur Kev. Trag. tiv, Pera 
That vertuous Lady! Z. Anat. Precedent for wives! 1675 
Trauzene Chr. Ethics 199 We produce Eve only for a 
president. , - 4 A 

+b. An example, instance, illustration, specimen. 
crsss Harrsrieip Divorce /len. VIII (Camden) 217 But 
the most notable president of this kind of chastity is the 
virginity of our blessed tady. .married to good Joseph. 1600 
Houtano Lrey xxvin. xliv, oq Can there bee a president 
(L. ezeonpiuit] found more pregnant..to prove and enforce 
this point, than Aanihalt himselfe? 1631 R. Norwoop 
Trigonometrie Ep. to Rde., Some..who, when these tables 
were printing and almost finished, came to the printing 
house and not only tooke a safficient view of them there, 
but carried away a president withont the printer’s leave. 
1668 Rowe Adridgnt. 1 49 1 will make thee an example 
and president for a perjured Rogue. 1695 Wooowaap Nat, 
Hist. Earth u. 103 Phere are so many Presidents on Record 
in Holy Writ of this way of proceeding, that no one can 
be well ignorant of them. 

5. atirtb, and Comd., as precedent book, precedent- 
worshipping adj. 

tsgt Nasne /atrod. Sidney's Astr. §& Stella, Although it 
be..the president bookes of such as cannot see without 
another man’s spectacles. 1853 Kinostey Zeéé. (1878) 1. 374 
lf we can prove this point, we prove everythiag with pre- 
cedent-worshippiag John Balt. 

Precedent (prisi-dén), a. Now rare: largely 
replaced by PREcEDING. Forms: a. 4- precedent, 
(5 pre‘cydent, 6 precee‘dent, 7 precedent). 
8. 5-6 pre‘sedent, 6 president, 7 pre-sedentt. 
[a. F. précdédent (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
precedens, -entent, pres. pple. of precédtre to 
PRECEDE. Originally stressed precedent, precedent 
like the sb.; but in 16th ¢. conformed to precede, 


precedence, preceding. 

(Pegge A necd, 283 remarks on precedent having one sound 
when 2 sb., another sound when an adj.)] 

1. Preceding in time; existing or occurring before 
something expressed or implied; previons, former, 
antecedent: = PRECEDING b. 

€1391 Cuaucea Astro. 11. § 32 Fro the Midday of the day 

recedent. 3440 Promp. Parv. 412/2 Presedent, presidens 
if . precedens). 1472-3 Rotts of Parlt. Vi. s/t he same 
accompt for the first yere precedent. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xxvii, (Percy Soc.) 123 The desteny is a thyng accy- 
dent,.. Tyll it be done it is ay precedent. ¢1585 Maire Em 
1, 123 As if we were in our precedent way. 1598 BARcKLEY 
feltc. Man (1631) 473 There are two sorts of ends, some are 
precedent, some subsequent. 1616 Sire T. Burton in Zs. 
more Papers Ser, 11. (1887) 11.65, I shalbe glad..to be your 
tenant..and give as muche rentt..as the presedentt tenant 
did. 1644 Quantes Sol, Recant, ch. i, There’s nothing 
modern times can own, The which precedent Ages have 
not known. a 1674 CLArenvon Suro. Leviath. (1676) 88 
For there could be no Law precedent to that resignation of 
themselves. 16.. Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 157 Our men 
were in precedent dayes To manly actions bent. 1787 
Minor 20: Mr. Plodder having been_ busied the_precedent 
night. 2817 Jas. Mica Brit. [ndia 111. vi. i, 21 The opera- 
tion of control is subsequent, not precedent. 1850 Brackie 
pina da! 1. 51 A host of jarring rumours... Each fresh 
recital with a markier hue Than its precedent. 

2. Preceding ia order or succession; coming or 
placed before; esp. the precedent, that coming imme- 
diately before, the foregoiag: == PRECEDING a. 

3483 Caxton Cato Eiijb, To flee the false opynyons and 
errours of thauncient beforesayd in the iiii precedent com. 
maundementes, 1484 — Fables of sop v. viii, The Auctor 
of this booke reherceth suche another Fable..as the pre- 
cydent. 1561 Hottvausu f/on. Apoth. 15b, As U have taught 
in the precedent chapter. 1660 Barrow Euclid Pref, (1714)2 
The six precedent and the two subsequent [Books] 1741 
T. Roainson Gavelkind v. 77 The Generality of the Pre- 
cedent Words. 1837 Wairtocs, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 389 
Certain provinciatisms. .chiefly evinced..in the discord of 
precedent, antecedent, and relative pronouns, 

b. Mentioned or spoken of just before; imme- 
diately aforesaid; preceding. 
1530 Patscr. 987 The whiche may be turned lyke the 
verbe precedent. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 111. 63 This secrete 
with the preceedent I had of a Dutch mountbanke. 1597 
Geaanve Herdaé 1. vii. § 1. 8 The great Foxe.taile grasse.. 
is nothing rough in handling like the precedent. 1605 Bacon 
Adu, Learn. ut. Ded. to King § 13 Another defect which I 
note, ascendeth a little higher than the precedent. 1705 tr. 
Bosman's Guinea x69 A Bird not above half so hig as the 
Precedent, . f 

3. Preceding in rank or estimation; having or 


taking precedence. 
, 1613 Purcnas Pitgrimage (1614) 340 The one precedent 
in age and nobilitie, the other a Leader in Warre, and Law. 
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giver in Peace. 1858 Busunet, Nat. & Supernat. x. (1864) 
289 Laying his hand upon all the dearest and most intimate 
Barone of tife and demanding a precedent tove. 

Precedent (pre's/dént), v. [f Precepent s6.] 
trans. To furnish with a precedent; to be a pre- 
cedent for; to support or justify by a precedent. 
Now any in pa. pple. : see also PRECEDENTED. 

1614 W. B, Philosopher's Bangued (ed. 2) 28 The examples 
ofdivers. .kings..do president vs in these carnal 1652-63 
Heyuw Cosmegr. tv. (1682) 18 The Ottoman Turks were 
precedented by those of Egypt. 17236 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. U1. 42 Otherwise the Example might be of dangerous 
consequence, tho’ often precedented by the Popish Monks 
and Jesuits in their Editions. 

+b. ref. To guide or support oneself dy a pre- 
cedent; to follow as a precedent. Ods. 

1636 Asp. Wituams Joly Table (1637) 35 Now we are no 
fonger to president oar selves, in this kind, by the Chappell, 
hat by the Liturgie of Queen Elisabeth. 1641 Burces 
Serm, 5 Nov. 63 This is a memorable Instance; and 1 
would to God you woald president your selves hy it. i 

Hence Pra‘cedenting ///. a., setting or serving 


as a precedent. 
@1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wi. xxxvili. 319 Prototypal 
and precedenting fool. 
Precedent, obs. Sc. form of PRESIDENT. 
Precedentable, a. rare—'.  [f. PRecEDENT 2. 


+-ABLE.] Capable of being precedented; for 


which a precedent can be found. 
2 Observator Defended 4 Which power..can never 
be safe either for King or people, nor is presidentable. 
Precedental (pres/de‘ntal), a. rare. [f. PRe- 


CEDENT sé, +-AL.] Of or pertaining to a precedent ; | 


of the nature of, or constituting a precedent (= Pre- 
CEDENTIAL 1); but in quots. used as = supported by 
precedent, precedented (cf. PRECEDENTIAL 1b). 

3642 Virginia Stat. (1823) 1. 237 By abotlishing con- 
demnations and censures (presidental from the time of the 
corporation) of the inhabitants from colonies service. 1658 
Ibid. 499 ‘The louse humbly presenteth, That the said 
disolation..is not presidentalt. 

Precedentary, a rare—'. [f. as pree.+ 
-ARY1,] Forming a precedent: = PRECEDENTIAL 1, 

1887 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 396 Such 2 precedentary act 
as Lord Palmerston’s despatch of the British fleet to the 
Dardanelles. 

Precedented (pre:s/dentéd), 24/4. [f. Pre- 
CEDENT 2% ot sb. +-ED.) Furnished with or having 
a precedent ; in accordance with or warranted by 
precedent; paralleled or supported by a similar 
previons case or occurrence. Usually in predicate: 
see also PRECEDENT v. (Opp. to UNPRECEDENTED.) 

1653 A. Witson Yas. / 175 We..with more alacrity and 
celerity than ever was precedented in Parliament, did 
address ourselves to the Service commanded anto Us._ 1962 
H. Warroce Vertue's A need. Paint, (1765) 1. Pref. 5 When 
one offers to the public the labours of another person, it is 
allowable and precedented to expatiate in praise of the 
work, 1809 E. gE Barrett Settin, 
is, as we have shewn before, precedented and proper. 1880 
FG. Lee Ch. under Q. Etiz. 1. 275 Notwithstanding their 
extraordiazry bat precedented Oath of Homage. 

Precedential (presidenfal), a. Now rare. 
(f Precepent sé. or PRECEDENCE, after conse- 
quential, differeniial, etc.] 

1. Of the nature of or constituting a precedent ; 
furnishing a guide or mle for subsequent cases. 

1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Jfon, rs) 31 These were 
Precedentiall to their Successors. 1693 Col, Rec. Penusylv. 
I. 404 His Excetl. had made many steps of Condescention 
to them which he had not done in another government, and 
[which] was not presidentiall. 1893 /xdependent (N. Y.) 
19 Oct., If he is appointed, any applicant .. can claim.. 
appointment on the strength of this precedential case. 

_ 4b. ervon. Supported by precedent, precedented : 
in comb. non-precedential, unprecedented. 

1642 R. Watson Sera. Schisme 29 They..can fix on the 
same an unparallel’d, non-presidentiall interpretation. 

2. Having precedence, preceding, preliminary. 

1663 Biounr Glossogr. (ed. 2), Precedential..that goes 
before or surpasseth. 2683 Howe Union among Protestants 
Wks, (1846) 121 Negotiations. .precedential to the concord 
they endeavoured between the Saxon and the Helvetian 
Churches, 1802-12 Bentnan Ration. Fudic, Evid, (1827) 1. 


It becomes necessary to distinguish the several prece- . 


dential or introductory facts..from the ultimate principal fact. 
3. Relating to (Social) precedence. 
1836 Fraser's Mag. X111. 63 Charles the Fifth settled a 
precedential hubhub between two dames of bigh degree. 
Pre:cedentless, a. rare. [f. PRECEDENT sb. + 


= Having no precedents to follow. 

I aily News 26 May, Admitting..that his own tradi- 
tion-beridden country was being slowly but sarely drawn 
into the wake of traditionless, precedentless America. 


Precedently (prisidéntli), adv. [f. Pre- 
CEDENT a, +-LY In the way of precedence ; 


» 
previously, pela ay, beforehand. - 

1624 Fisuer in F. White Repl, F. 31 The mayne and sub- 
stantiall points of faith are beleened, not vpon Scriptare, but 
vpon Tradition precedently vnto Scripture. 1678 Hones 
Deca. ix. 117 For precedently he fad said that [etc.} 
1768 Woran of Honor \V. 5 From what 1 have precedently 
touched to yon of her character. a 1848 R. W. Hamitton 
Rew, & Punishm. i. (1853) 31 Precedently to this inquiry, 
another ¢laims its notice, 

Preceder (pris#doz). rare. [f. PReczDE+ 
-ERL] One who or that which precedes; in 
quot., One who furnishes an example or precedent. 


Sun lil. 65 This prayer | 


PRECELLENTLY. 


1611 Seeep /fist. Gt. Brit. vi. xi. 144 So desirous to be 
a Preceder of moderation and singularity vato others,.. 
that he would not permit his Empresse to weare any 
lewets of high price. 


Preceding (présidin), Ap/. a. [f. PRECEDE + 
-InG2.] That precedes: a. in order or arrange- 
ment: Coming or placed before something else; 
esp. coming immediately before; given, stated, or 
mentioned just before; foregoing. 

3494 Faavan Chron. v. cxix. 95 As before is toachyd in the 
ie cherdices 170a-3 GALE in Pepys’ Diary, etc. 
(1879) VI. 258 Dr, S. gave me the preceding account. 177 
Sunius Lett, txviii. (1797) 11. 267, | have great faith in the 
preceding argument. 1823 H. J. Brooxe /ntrod. Crystatlogr. 
127 The secondary forms belonging to the four sii 
classes of primary forms, are nearly similar to each other. 

b, in time: Existing, occurring, or going on 
before something else; previous, prior, past, 
anterior, former, antecedent; e¢sg. occurring just 
before, immediately anterior, ‘last’. 

t6or Snaxs. Adfs Well v. iii, 196 Of sixe preceding 
Ancestors,.. Hath it beene owed and worne. 1654 Eart 
Monn. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 237 They..sent 
them .. abont the ead of the preceding May last [asite- 
cedenle Maggio passato], a1730 Sewet J//tst. Quakers 
(1795) 1. Pref. 16 ‘Lhe great difference between this last, and 
all the.. preceding persecutions. 1875 JowrTt Plato (ed. 2) 
111. 48 Each generation improves upon the preceding. 

c. in movement: sec. in Astr. said of a 
heavenly body, etc. situated to the west of another, 
and therefore moving in front of it in the apparent 


diurnal rotation of the heavens. 

1729-41 Cuamagrs Cyc/.s.v. Orion, Bright [star] in pre- 
ced[ing ]foot called raged... Preced{ing]in the girdle... Middle 
of three in the girdle... Third and last in the girdle. 1 
Heascurs in PAid. Trans. LXXIV. 265 The preceding 
side of Mars shews the flattening of the pele, while the 
followiag is terminated by an elliptical arch. 1867 SMyTH 
Sailors Word-bk. s.v. Quadrant, In speaking of doable 
stars, or of two objects near each other, the position of one 
component ia reference to the other is indicated by the 
terms, north following, north preceding, south following, or 
south preceding, the word quadrant being understoed. 

Preceid, obs. Sc. form of PRESIDE. 

+ Prece'l,v. Obs. Also 6 Sc. presell. [ad. L. 
precell-cre to (rise above,) surpass, excel, I. pre, 
PrE- A. 5+ *cellére to rise higher, to tower; cf. 
Excen. Cf. obs. F. préceller.] 

1. éntr. To be superior; to excel, surpass. 

1400 Afol. Loll. 59 lf he precelte in sciens & holines. 
1430-40 Lyns. Beckas 1. i. (MS, Bodl. 263) 13/2 As we precelle 
in wisdam and resoun. 1549 CoverDate, etc. Eras. Par. 
Tim. iii g 1t is conueniente, that he whiche precelteth 
in honor, should also precetle in vertues. 1550 J. Coxe 
Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 54 (1877) 73 Malgo..precelled in 
beautye, puyssannce, force, and strengthe, of all men in 
those dayes. 1g§52-1756 [see PrecetLinc]. 

2. irans, To be superior (0; to surpass, excel 
(another or others); = EXxcE z. 2. “4 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 31 Bledgarec kyage pre- 
cellede alle other in musike. 1530 Lynpusav Test. Papyngo 
26 As Phebus dois Synthia preself, 166: Cressy Ref. 
Oathes Suprem, §& Alleg. 91 Be subject to every humane 
creature, to the King as precelling all others, 

llence + Prece‘lling v6/. sé. 

1533 Remedie of Loue Prol. v, Flouring youth, which.. 
a precelling haste aboue age In many a singuler commodite. 


Precelland, -end, obs. Sc. ff. PREcELLING. 


+ Precellence. O/s. [ad. late L. pracellentia 
excellence, f. pracediére: see PRECEL and_-ENCE, 
Cf. obs. F. précelience (16th c. in Littré).] The 
fact or quality of eT eelline pre-eminence. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 159 The dedes schalle 
schewe the precellence of oure wifes. 1541 R. Cortaxp 
Galyens Teraf. 2Giij, Eyther by precellence & nohblenes 
of y* partye, 1669 Gatx Crt. Gentifes 1. 5 Their Divine.. 
Precellence beyond al human books and Records. 1737 
L. Craake Hist. Bible Pref. Gosp. (1740) 9 The precellence 
of the Gospel will yet appear much greater, if we consider 
the imperfection of the Law. 

+Precellency. Oss. [f as prec. + -ENcy.] 
The quality of being ‘ precellent’; pre-eminence ; 
with a and Zé, an instance of this, 

1557 Epcewortn Serm., 1 Pet. viii. 180b, Sainte Peter 
knewe no precelteacye or excellencye oner a whole realme. 
1616 R. Sueivon Aon, Alir. Antichristian 151 Any pre- 
eminence or precellencie given. 1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's 
Adv, Learn. ww. iii. 207 There are many and great Pre: 
celfencies of the soule of man, above the soules of beasts. 
1658 W. Peacy Compt. Swininter v. 9 Fishes may challenge 
to themselves a precellency in Swinuming. 

+Precellent, a. Ods. [ad. L. prvcedient-em, 
pres. pple. of precellére to surpass (see PRECEL). 
So obs. F. précellent (¢ 1170 in Godef.).] That 
excels or surpasses ; surpassing, pre-eminent. 

1382 Wvetie 3 Pet. ii. 13 3e suget to.. the kyng, as 
precellent [géoss or more worthi in stnat]. 1438-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 39 Fulbertus..a man precellente in the 
tuffe of onr blissede lady. 1542 Booape Dyetary (1870) 225 
To the precellent and armypotent prynce, 1660 Burney 
Képs. A&pov (3661) 20 What validity 1s it of when precellent 
vertue is not valued? E 4 

b. Const. as pres. pale. = ‘precellin ene 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 118. 219 The philosophres that 
wae Gaines were preceffente alfe other kyndes off phi- 
losophres. 

Hence + Precellently adv. 

é3ss7 Asr. Panxer Ps. cxix. 357 Proud men lyke drosse 


thou wilt remoue, which iet in earth so stout Precellently. 


- ishes. 1756 Gent. Alag. 


PRECELLING. 


+ Prece‘lling, #//. 4. Obs. Alsop 6 Sc. -and, 
-end, [f. PreceL+-1xe%,] ‘hat ‘ precels’ or ex- 
cels; excelling, excellent ; surpassing, i eit. 

c1430 Lye. Ain, Poems (Percy Soc.) 1a T 
off beanté pete Middes of the troue, rayed 
kyng. fdid. 2x Be clad, O Londone,..Citee of citees, of 
noblesse precellyng. ssa Lvnogsav Moxarche 5980 Than 
sail that most precelland Kyng Tyll those wrachis mak 
EY eee axsé8 W. Stewart in Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl.) 250 Precellend prisice ! havand Pracepime 
As rowy royal in this regioun to ring. 1676 SHADWELL 
Virtuoso u. Wks. 1720 I. 342 Were 1 as precelling In physico- 
mechanical investigations, as you in tropical rhetorica! flour- 

RXV 308 ‘The sacred confidence 
reposed in our representatives confers precelling dignity. 
recely, variant of Pressiy Ods., expressly. 

Precent (prisent), v. [ad. L. precentdre to 
sing before, or back-formation from Precentor.] 
tir, To officiate as precentor ; to lead the singing 
of a choir or congregation. b. ¢rans. To lead 
in singing (a psalm, antiphon, ete.), 

x7gx R. Ersuine Diary in Agnew /heol. Consolation 
(1882) 253 This day 1 precented for my colleague, 1824 
Blackw. Mag, XV. 179 Owing to some misunderstanding 
between the minister of the parish and the session clerk, the 

recenting in church devolved on my father, 1872 Sacristy 
i. 224 Lifted up his voice and precented the ‘ Salve, Sancta 
Parens!' 1893 C. L. Manson Psalms at Work Gh) 1997/1 
lt is..the hymn they sang on their way to the N 
and Onr Lord no doubt precented it by singing the first 
half-verse alone. x904 R. Swain /fist, U. P. Congregat. 


1. 669 The employment of a stndent to keep school and 


precent, 

+Precention, Oés. rare-°, [ad. L. fra- 
cention-em a singing before, a prelude, n. of action 
from pracinére (see next).] 


3656 Brount Glossogr., Precention, n singing before; the 
ouset or flourish of a Song. 1658 in Pututips. 


Precentor (priseit71)._ Also 7-9 precenter. 
[a. late L. praventor o leader in music, precentor, 
fh OL. precinére, -cent- to sing or play before 
(a person; etc.), also to foretell, f. gre, PRre- + 


canérée lo sing. So F. précereteur (16th c.), earlier 


precentre.| One who leads or directs the singing 


of a choir or congregation; sfec. a. in cathedrals | 
of the Old Foundation, a member of the chapter 


(ranklng next to the dean), whose duties as precentor 
are now commonly discharged by the succentor ; 
b, in those of the New Foundation, one of the 
minor canons (among whom he usually takes 
precedence) or a chaplain, who performs the duties 
tn person; c. in churches or chapels in which 
there is no instrumental accompaniment, the officer 
who leads congregational singing. Also érans/. 
1613 Puncuas Pilgrimage (1614) 201 The Pracentor or 
chiefe Chorister ngaine rising vp saith, And we know aot 
what to doe. 1649 Actes §& Ordin. Parl. c. 46 (Scobell) 68 
That all asd every person and persons, who by an Act of 


this Parliament .. are not disabled to hold or use the Place, 
Function, Office, Title or Stile of Precenter, or any other 


Title [etc.] are and be from the Nine and Twentieth day of | 


March..disahled to hold the same. 1659 Hamsono Ox Pe. 
Pref. 2 Wherein also those Angels which shall then be our 
Precentors are here pleased to follow. 1706 A. Beorozo 
Temple Mus. iv. 73 The Business of the Praecentor was to 
Sing the first Verse, or at least the first Part thereof, that the 
rest of his Brethren might know what Tune to Sing, and 
what Pitch totake, 1757 in Calderwood Dying Testimonies 
{180$) 388 From pulpits or presenters seats, 1782 Burxey 
Hist. Mins. (1789) 11. i. 56 1n 680 John, Praecentor of 

i Peter's, waa sent over by Pope Agatho to instruct the 
Monks of Weremouth in the art of singing. x82x Gatr 
Ann. Partsh xii, The schoolmaster..was likewise session- 
clerk and precentor. x840 Act3 § 4 Vict. c. 113 The Pre- 
ceutor of the Cathedral Church of Saint David..shall be.. 
styled Dean. 38532 Hook Ch. Dict. (1871) 600 Formerly 
the Dean. Now he ts usually a minor canon. 1863 Cownen 
Crarne Shake, Char, iv.107 Observe a bevy of them seated 
on a door-step, joining in tiny chorus to the directing 
melody of an elder precentor. 1869 Srurcron /‘reas. Dav. 
Ps. xxii. 2a Jesus himself leads the song, and is both pre- 
centor avid preacher in his church, 1887 Spectator 5 Nov. 
3513 | He] became a ‘ precentor ’ (or leader of the psalmody), 
first in a Perth Presbyterian church, 

Hence Precanto'rial a, of or pertaining to a 
precentor; Prece‘ntory (cf. deanery], the residence 
of the precentor in a cathedral of the Old Founda- 
tion; Prece'ntress = PRECENTRIX, 

x8x5 Cantyte Schiller App. 313, The precentorial spirit 
of his father was more than reconciled, on discovering that 
Daniel could also preach, and play upon the organ. 1906 
EM. Svmrson Hist. & Topogr. Lincoln 310 Beneath the 
Precentory..stillexiststhe Roman hypocaust. 1892 Steven- 
Son Leff, (xg01) 11. xi. 25a Our boys and precentress (‘tis al- 
“Bi a woman that leads) did better than 1 ever heard them. 

rece‘ntorship. ([f. prec. +-sir.] The 
Office, position, or function of a precentor. 

1819 Blackw. Alag. V1. 174 Sa 
exaltation to a neighbouring 
Hanoy Catal, Ld. Chancellors \1. 488 Besides this canonry 
he [Mapes] held the precentorship of Lincoln. 1868 1. Burns 
Alem. WC. Burns (1870) 485 A en was sung by the 
company under his precentorship, 1886 L.O. Pine Yeardés. 
13 § 14 £dw. /// Introd. 61 A former Bishop was seised of 
the advowson of the precentorship as in right of his bishopric. 

Precentral: see Pre- B. 3. 

Precentrix (prise‘ntriks). [a. med.L. pre- 
cenirix fem., corresp. to precentor PRECENTOR : see 
“TRIX.] A femate precentor or leader of a choir, 


recentership. 1865 T. D. 


her satta child | 
lyke a | 


ount.., | 


the ct, in most of the Cathedrals ranked next to 


.-by the well-timed | 


1245 


19706 A. Beproro Tenipie Aus. ii, 19 He. .made his Sister 
Pracentrix to the Women. 1825 Scorr Setrothed xix, The 
abbess..cafled on her Precentrix, and desired her to com: 
mand her niece’s ottendance immediately. x Rosa 
Grauan S. Giféert 68 ‘The Precentrix, like the Precontor, 
was responsible for the church services. 

Precept (prisept), 55. Also 5-6 preoepte, 6 
presept, -ceipt, 6-7 precept; 5-7 precep. 
[ad. L. precepitem a maxim, rule, order, command, 
prop. pa. pple. nent. sing. of pracipdre to take 
heforchand, to give rules to, advise, instruct, order, 
f. pre, Pre- A + capére to take; wheece also OF. 
| precept (rath c. in Littré), mod.F. précepie.] 
| +1. An aanthoritative command lo do some 
particular act ; an order, mandate. O/s. 

1382 Wyetir Acts xvi. 24 Whanne he hadde takyn such a 
| precept [L. Out cum tale praception accepisset), sente hem 
| anto the ysner prisoun. a 1400-S0 Alexander He All be 
| curte kniztis & erles Suld put paim in-to presens, his precep 

tohere. cxg20 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1682 When Adam 
| & Eue_had broke the precept ¢1430 — Afin, Pocwms 
| (Percy Soc.) 18 ‘I’o whom whas yoven a precepte in scrip. 


ture. 1813 Dovctas vere xt. x. 26 Heir | command no 
tary nor delay Be maid of my preceptis, quhat I sal say. 

2. A general command or injunction; an instrac- 
tion, direction, or rule for action or conduct; sf. 
an injunction as to moral conduct; a maxim. 
Most commonly applied to divine commands. 


t+ The ten precepis: the ten commandments (oés.). 

1383 Wyetir £sck. v.6 Thei walkeden not in my preceptis 
Lelose or heestis; 1388 comaundementis]. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
Wye's Prol.63 Whan thapostel speketh of maydenhede He 
seyde that precept Thera iiaaae he noon. Trevisa's 
Barth. De P. Ro xw. vi. (W. de W.) a7t EF is a hyll.., 
theron stode the vj lignages..to curse all tho that helde not 
the x preceptes (Bod/. AIS. hestes). 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W, de W. 1537) 5 The x commaundementes and other 
| preceptes of good moralite. en eek The Ethiques of 
| Aristotle +e preceptes of good havoure and perfighte 
honestie. 1860 Daustr. Sletdane’s Contm. 2b, It is S. Panles 
precept, that suche as be appointed to instruct the people, 
should be furnished ..with holsome and sounde doctrine. 
1564 Brief Exam, Bj, Vpon the .x. preceptes. 1638 Quakes 
ieee es. i. 4 This golden Precept, Anow thy selfe,came 
downe From heav'ns high Court. cx Bunyan Confess. 
Faith Wks. 59 Through thy preceps I get usderstanding. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 33 Vhough Wine 
seems to be Prohibited by the Alcoran, yet the good-fellows 
say, that it is no more hut au advice or council, and not a 
eseINe a1704 T. Brown duit. Mersius’ Sat. i. Wks. 1730 

+ §3 Authority with all thy precepts go, 1708 Prion Turtle 
. Sparrow 190 Example draws where precept fails, BS 

IVINGSTONE Zastbesi v.128 Teaching them, by precept an 
example, the great truths of our Holy Religion. 

b. One of the practical rules ofan art; a direction 
for the performance of some technical operation ; 
a rule. 

1553 T.Witson Aft. 3 In all poyncetes throughly grounded 
and acquainted with the preceptes. 1590 Recoxpe, etc. 
Gr. Artes (1646) 225 Subtraction hath the same precepts 
' that Addition had. xs9z West xst Ft. Syntbod. § 100 D, 
- They which haue learned by heart all the tropes, figures 
and precepts of Rhetoricke. “1669 Sturny Mariner's Mag. 
vi. itt 117, L have been the larger in this precept, that it 
may be a Rule of Direction. 1812 Wooonouse Astron, ix. 

65 In Sie ae t. for fiuding the length of the year.  xgor 
| ‘Knowledge’ Diary 11 The * equation of time’ is indicated 
in the Ephemeris by the precepts before or after clock. 
| +3, A written order or mandate antborizing 

a person to do something; a warrant. Ods. 
| 4818 in Sir W. Fraser Sutherid, B&. (1892) 111. 69 We.. 
| sall gif our preceppis to delyuer the saidis Jonet and 

Elesabeht to the seid Johune in keping. 1583 Leg. Bf. 

St. Androis 863 His precept of pensione furth he tuike, 
| Biddand my Lord subscryve ane letter. 1596 Bacon Afar. 
& Use Com. Law 1. v. (1636) 26 1f a warrapt or precept 
| come from the Nig (2 sell wood upon the ground whereof 


I am tenant. 1700 Tyznece Hist. Eng. 11. 907 The Pope 
sent his Precepts or Breves. 1762-71 H. Watrove Vertue's 
Anecd, Paint, (1786) I. CES king sending a precept to the 
| sheriff of Hampshire to have a chamber in the royal castle 
paint i . 

4. spec. & A written or printed order issned by 
constituted anthority (as the King, a court, ora 
judge), to require the attendance of members of 
a parliament, a court, or a jury, to direct the 
holding of an assize, to procure the appearance, 
| arrest, or imprisonment of a delinquent, or the 
production of a record, or to authorize the levying 
of a distress; 2 writ, warrant. 

[1344 Rodis of Parit. W1.154/2 Et sur cel precept, meisme 
le jour firent un autre precept, Sicut nlias, de prendre son 
corps.) 1444 /éid. V. 110/1 Retourne uppon eny Writtes or 
Precepts to theyme directed. 1803-4 Act 19 Hen. Vi, 
c. 15 $x Every Shereff.. to whom eny writte or precepte is 
-.directe. x Reg. Privy Council Scot. WY. 710 Our 
schiref-officiar being thair present with ane precept. 


1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V,Vei 14 


Tarry sir, thus: those Precepts 
cannot bee seru'd. 1678 Sin G, Mackenrte Crim. Lawes 
Scot, % xxvi $2 (1699) 129 Executing of any Summonds, 
Letters, or Precept direct by his ny tier or other Judges. 
1709 Connecticut Col, Kec, (x890) XV. 566 Ordered, that a 
eet be issued to all or cither of the said officers,..to 

ing their said prisoner..forthwith before the Govertior 
and Council. 1868 E. Eowaros Raélegh 1, xix. 385, 1 have 
| the orighnal precept and panel of the Siry before me. 


‘b. Sc. An instrument granting possession of 
something, or conferring a privilege. ane of 
sasine (setsin), an instrument by which the legal 
ownership of land is transferred. /’recept of clare 

| constat: see CONSTAT 3. 


| 


a ee 


PRECEPTIVE. 


1gag in Sir W. Fraser Sutherdd, Bd, (1892) 11. 59 A pre-e 
cept of seisyne of al and haill the erldome of Sutherland .. 


is direct to wa in dew form be our souerane lordis chapel. 


| 1561 Keg. Privy Council Scot. I. x78 Mt Is desyrit that 


receptis be grantit be hir Grace for proving of saislng to 
ir, 1590 /dsd, 1V. 514 His Hienes..promittis that he sall 
at om tyme heireftir grant cay proeeee or precept of the 
dewitie foirsaid..to na maner of persoun or personis, except 
for [etc.], ax765 Ensuine Janet, Laws Scot. ui, iti. § 33. 
1861 W, Beit Dict. Law Scot. s.v., A precept of sasine 1s 
the order of a superior to his bailic to give infeftment of 
certain lands to his vassal... There is also another precept 
of sasine, called a precept of clare constat, which isa warrant 
granted by & superior authorising his bailies. .to give infeft- 
ment to the heir of his vassal. 1874 Act 37 & 38 Vict. c. 94 
§ 4(1) When lands have been feued..It shall not..be neces- 
sary..that he shall obtain from the superior any charter, 
precept, or other writ ly progress, 1881 Erskine's Princ, 
Law Scotl. (ed. 16) 149 ote, The precept of sasine is no 
longer a necessary part of any conveyance of land... If it 
should now be inserted, a short form 1s provided by 8 & 9 
Vict... 35. 
c. A written order to make arrangements for 
and hold an election; usually, that issued by the 


sheriff to the returning officer. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. ii. 20 Upon the Death of a King, 
he hath the chief Management of Affairs, and issues out 
Precepts for the Election of a new Prince. 1765 Bracke 
stonn Como. I. ii. 177 Within three days after the receipt 
of this writ, the sheriff ts to send his precept, under his seal, 
to the proper returning officers of the cities and boroughs, 
commanding them to elect their members. 185-3 Act 
16 § 17 Vict. c. 68 § 3 After the receipt of the writ or precept. 
3865 Alorn. Slar 3 Nov., The Earl of Powerscourt. .and 
Lord Fermoy..are candidates for the vacant representative 

erage. The precept for the election has arrived. 1878 

Srunes Const. fist. WA. xx. 413 ‘Vhe sheriffs shall send to 
the magistrates..a precept for the election to be made by 
the citizens [etc]. P 

d. An order for collection or demand for pay- 


ment of money under a rate. 

1877 Burxoucns /axation 262 They constitute his pre- 
cept, and so long as this is correct on the face of it he may 
obey its commands, 1888 7 tes 20 Nov. 5/3 Altho’ the 
amount of the precept has been thus reduerds 1894 Daily 
News 16 Oct. 5/3 Under the Equalisation of Rates Act it 
was left to the Local Government Board to prescribe the 
forms of precepts to be used...The ‘equalisation charge’ 
may be either included as an item of the ordinary precept, 
or made the subject of a separate precept. 

+Prece‘pt, v. Ots. [Foand first in pa. pple. 
precept, ad. L. precepi-us, pa. pple. of precipére : 
see prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To seize beforehand, preoccupy, take 
in anticipation. rare—". 

1545 Jove Exp, Dan.v. ivb, In vaine wept Esau after 
Iacob had precept hym hys blessynge. 

2. To lay down as a precept or rule; to teach, 
to prescribe (something) as a duty. 

3534 Wuitinton Txliyes Offices 1. (1540) 2 Most playaly 
those thynges seem to be evydent, whiche of offyce and 
good maner be gyve and precept of them. 1627 W. ScLatea 
Exp. 2 Thess, (1629) 265 Manuall Inbour is zmongst those 
acts or offices which are precepted. 1638 — Serm. Exper. 
133 When the duties are morally prescribed, precepted, 
here the vow increaseth the obligation. ; 

b. To instruct (a person) by precepts; to give 
a precept to, to command, direct. 

x6az7_ W. Sciatea £.xf, 2 Thess. (1629) 206 Hath God.. 
precepted vs in vaine, to aske with assurance of audience? 
1661 Fetnam Xesolves tt. xxvii. (ed. 8) 238, I do not find, 
but it may well become a man to.. precept himself into the 
practice of Virtue. 

Preceptacyon, obs. errou. f. PRECIPITATION. 

Preceptial (prise"pfal), 2. rare. By-form of 
PRECEPTUAL; consisting of precepts; instructive. 

1599 Suaxs. Muck Ado vy. i. 24 Their _counsaile.. Would 
give preceptiall medicine to rage. 1837 D. MeNicote Wee. 
72 1t might be edifying as preceptial and declamatory. 

Preception (prése’pfan). [ad. L. preceptia- 
nema taking beforehand, the right of receiving in 
advance; a preconception; a precept, an imperial 
rescript, n. of action f. pracipére: see PRECEPT 55, 
Cf. F. précepiion (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. A previous conception or notion; a pre- 
conception, presumption, Oés. rare. 

ax619 Foturesy Atheom. 1. iii. § 4 (3622) 19 Which Epi- 
curus calleth a Prasumption, or Preeceptlon. 1640G. Watts 
tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. v. ¥. 255 If he have no Prenotion 
or Preception of that he seeketh, he searcheth..as in a maze 
of infinitie. 

+2. A command, peer: Obs. 

x620 Br. Haut Mon. Afar. Clergy 1. xviii," Let him be the 
husband of one wife’...Leo calis 
Idid not. . 

b. Instruction by a preceptor; tutoring. rare. 

188a Ail Year Ronnd XXX. 448 The statement that he 
had ‘sat at the feet of the Gamebird of Birmingham ', an 
allusion to his preception which was not so_ intelligible 
as the rendering of other journals, ‘the Gamaliel of 
Birmingham *, F 

3. Kom. Law, The right of receiving beforehand, 
as a part of an inheritance before partitton. 

31875 Posts Gains it. § 216 Let Locius Titius take my slave. 
Stichus by preception (before partition). 1880 Mutanzap 
Gains Digest 529 A legacy by preception .. coald in strict- 
ness be bequeathed only to one of several helrs .. who was 
thereby authorised to take and appropriate some particular 
item of the inheritance before it came to be divided. 

Preceptive (priseptiv), 2. ad. late L. prz- 
ceptivus didactic, hortatory, or a. obs. F. préceptif 
(14th ¢, in Godef.): see PREcErT 56. and -IVE, 


these words a Preception, 


PRECEPTIVELY. 


1. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or conveying 
a precept. a. Conveying a command, mandatory. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (8. 1.5.) 106 The Ee 
has power preceptive apon thame. 1644 F. Waite Refi. 
Fisher 484 Our Sauiours words, Doe this in remembrance 
of me, are not Preceptine. 1672 oleration not to be Abused 
15 The Law hath two parts,..the l’receptive and the Puni- 
tive. 1786 A. Gin Sacr, Contempi, 28 The penalty, as well 
as the preceptive tenor of that law, was sufliciently notified 
to him. 184g Jens in Lucyed, Metrop. 11. 687/1 he pre- 
ceptive part is the law properly so called: it inclades the 
whole edie commands and prohibitions of the lawgiver. 
b. Conveying instructions or maxiins; didactic, 


instructive. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca, Episi. iv. (1696) 483 Cleanthes 
allows the Parznetic, or Preceptive Philosophy, to be in 
some sort Profitable, 1712 Suarresn. Charac. (1737) 1... 
ii, 258 The didactive or preceptive Manner. 1834 Fraser's 
Alag. X. 41. Denham's poetry must have been too grave 
and preceptive for the profligate guiety of the habits of the 
mouarch. 1884 #réena Dec. 297/2 The whole treatise is 
preceptive and hortatory. 

+2. According to precept. Ods. rare. 

1684 T. Hocktx God's Decrees ix, 77 The branch.. had ao 
innate and immediate vertue to make the hitter waters 
sweet [at Marah], bat by the preceptive use of it. . 

Hence Prece‘ptively adv., in a preceptive 
manner; in lhe way of precept or command, 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 281 God willeth.. Ceremonies, 
onely pernissively, not praceptively, 16st Kec. Cort 
senuion §7 In any thing that is held forth in the Word of 
God, as praeceptively to worthy receiving necessary. 

Preceptor (prise’ptar). Also 5 -ur, 6 -our, 
6-7 pre-. [a. L. preceptor a teacher, instructor, 
whence also I’. précepieur (15th c. in Littré): see 
Preceet 56, and -on 2.] 

1. One who instructs ; a teacher, iustructor, tutor. 

e14qo Alphabet of Tales 418 One bat was callid Anaxi- 
metes, bat was his Pepeeiot Sc his maister. @1g68 Ascuam 
Scholem. (Arb) 48 The scholemaster is vsed, hoth for Pra- 
ceptor in learnyng, and Pa:dagogus in maners. 1579 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. WI. 200 Maister George Buquhannane, 
pensionar of Corsragwell, his majesteis preceptor, 1646 Six 
LT. Browne Pseud. £6. 277 Clemens Mexaadrinusan ancient 
Father and preceptor anto Origen, 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) 
I, 332 History is a preceptor of prudence, uot of principles, 
1803 Aled. Sruk IX. 410 My justly celebrated preceptor, 
br. Cullen, has been quoted. “1878 G. Sautu ¥ Wuelson 
xvii, (1879) 308 Preceptors of religion unless they purify 
themselves, cannot expect success to attend their labours, 

b. fransf. As title of a book containing instruc- 
tions for some art. (Cf. tutor.) 

1843 Wusicad World XVIII. 431/3 Improved Preceptor 
for the Cornopean. 

2. The head of a preceptory of Knights Templars. 

tyi0 J. Harms Lex. Techn. UW. s.v. Preceptoric, The 
Knights Templars and Hospitalars sent part of their Fra. 
ternity to some Country Cell, which was govern’d by a 
Person whom they called a Pra:ceptor or Commander. 1819 
Scott /vanhoe xxxv, This establishment of the ‘femplars 
was seated amidst fair meadows.., which the devotion of the 
former preceptor had bestowed upon their Osder. 

Hence Prece‘ptoral a. [so F. préceptoral], of 
or pertaining to a preceptor; Prece-ptorate [so 
F. préeptorat], the office of preceplor or giver of 
instruction. 

¢1847 B. Barton Seéect. (1849) 46 Free from all restraint, 
save that of parental or preceptoral authority and affection. 
1896 Daily News a6 Dec. 2/2 A Society for higher female 
education, called the Institute of Ladies of the Christian 
Preceptorate, by the Vicomtesse d‘Adhemar. 

Preceptorial (priseptdridl), a. [f. med.L, 
praceptore-ts (see PRecertony a.) +-AL.] Of or per- 
taining toa preceptor. Hence Preceptorially adv. 

3747-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Prebend, Preceptorial Pre- 
bend, is that prebend whose revenues are destined for the 
Support of a preceptor or master, who is obliged to instract 
the youth of the place gratis. 1830 CarLYLe A/isc. (1857) 11. 
aa Without any other preceptorial nourishment. 1884 

hy. Leader 30 Oct. 663 Where the charch catechism and 
the ten commandments are daly taught preceptorially. 
_Preceptorship. [f Precepron + -snir.] 

lhe office or position of a preceptor; 

1802 W, Tayiox in Robherds Avem. 1. 448 A travelling 
preceptorship would suit him. 1881 R. G. Witperrorce 
Life Bp. eee II. vii. 275 In earlier life the Bishop 
had sought the Preceptorship to the Prince of Wales. 

Preceptory (prise‘ptari), sd. fee: med.L, 
prec plérva domus?) in same sense ; cf. obs. F. pre- 
eeptoirie (1598 in Godef.), mod.F. préceptorerte: see 
next.] A subordinate community of the Knights 
Templars, established on one of the provincial 
estates of the order; hence, the estate or manor 
supporting this, or the buildings in which it was 
housed. Corresponding to the Commanpery of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

3540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. a4 Aduousons, commanderies, 
preceptories, contribucions, responsions, rentes .. which 
appertained..to the priours. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas../ (1817) 

- 3165/2 All templelands perteining to the preceptorie of 
Torphichen. 1661 Wooo Life 29 June (O. H. S.) 1. 403 
Sandford..a house and preceptory sometimes belongin 
to the Knights Templars, 17aa Heaaxe Colizct. (O.H.S. 
VII. 353 It was a Preceptory for the K™ of St. John's of 

erusalem, 1878 R. W. Dixon //ist. Ch. Eug. v. 1. 321 

he establishments of the order [Templars], which bore the 
name of preceptories, to the number of twenty-three, were 
at first seized by the King and other lords, bat after- 
wards, by a bull from the Pope and an Act of Parliament, 
transferred to the rival order of the Hospitallers. 

Prece’ptory, @. rare. fad. med.L, pracept- 


a tutorship. 
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rins adj.: sce Precepron and -oxy2.] Com- 
manding, enjoining; = PRECEPTivE 1. 

1573 A. Anpexson £af. Benedictus 74 The other place 
..Seemeth to sundrye to stande for a law preceptorie, as 
well to vs now, as to the Leuits then, 188% Srurceox 
Y'reas, Dav. Ps. cxix. 142 There is nothing false about the 
law or preceptory part of Scripture, 

Preceptress (priseptrés). [f. PRecerror + 
-rkss1,] A female preceptor. 

1784 Cowrenx Sask ut. 505 Experience, slow preceptress, 
teaching oft The way to glory hy miscarriage foul. 1797 
Cnagvorre Parser (é2#/e) Letters on several subjects front 
a preceptress to her pupils who have left school..designed 
for.. Young Ladies. 1809 Han. More Cardeds (ed. 4) TL. vi. 
72 A directress for his folly, a preceptress for his children, 
and companion for himself. 1889 Ruskin /’rzfertta MM. 
110 The clear insight of the fearlessly frank preceptress. 

Preceptual (prése'ptia,4l), a. rare. [irreg. 
f. L. precept-us (sce PRECEPT v.) or preecept-um 
Precerr sé, on analogy of conceptual, etc.) 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or conveying precepts, 
Hence Prece‘ptnally adv., according to precept. 

1616 J. Lane Cond. Sgr.'s 1.1. 54 Some sonnes, livinge 
vnder fathers eye, may channce demeane them as precep- 
tualie. 1905 P. ‘I, Forsytn in //ibbert Yrnl, Oct. W 
leave the intellectualist and preceptual notion of revelation 
behind us. F 

Precerebellar, -bral, -broid: see Pur- A, 4 
[bey 

| Preces (pri'siz), sb. p2 [L. precés, pl. of 
*prex, prec-em prayer.] tn liturgical worship, The 
short pelitions which are said as yerse and response 
by the minister and the congregation alternately. 

isit Fasyan Ji! in Chron. (1811) Pref. 8, 1 will that he 
whiche is assigned to begyn ‘De profundis’ and saye the 
preces, have .ijd. and to cuery of the other I will be given .id. 
1844 Lincarn AngloSax, Ch. (1858) 1. App, 378 The preces 
in the Breviary. 1882 F. E. Warken in Encycé. Brit. XIV. 
707/1 The chief traces of Oriental affinity lie in,.the occa. 
sional presence of ‘preces ‘, a series of short intercessions 
resembling the Greek ‘ Ektene‘, or deacon’s litany. 

t Prece'ss, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. pracess-, ppl. 
stem of pracédere to PRECEDE.) trans. To precede, 
to take precedence of. 

1sag Fritu £pist. to Chr. Ndr. Wks. (1829) 459 Vet 
chiefly..this warning precessed (in my judgment) all other 
words, where he exhorted us. 

Precess, obs. form of Preses. 

Precession (prise‘fan).  [ad. late L. praces- 
$#0-nent (Boeth.) a going before, n. of action from 
pracédére lo Precepe. So F, precession (1690 in 
Natz.-Darm.).] 

41. A going forward, advance, procession. (app. 
in every case an error for procession.) 

13.. Cursor MM, 7 (Cott.) Gas ban wit fair precessian 
lofher MSS. pro-] To ierusalem right thoru be town. ¢1420 
Pol. Ret. & L. Poents (1866) 208, it] women I met with pre- 
cession, 1§49 Rasten. Pastysite, Brit. (1811) 269 The kynge, 
the quene, and all the lordes, vpon our Lady-day..went a 
precessyon in Poules. 

2. The action or fact of preceding in time, order, 


or rank ; precedence. 

@1628 F. Grevit. Sidney (1652) a To assist her in bound- 
ing out the Imperial Meeres of all Princes by the ancient 
Rieeession of Right and power. 1898 Adibutf's Syst. Med. 

+ to20 Premising that the precession of the two sounds of 
tension is aortic in the earlier and pulmonic in the later 
phases of the disease. 

3. Astron. Precession of the eyuinoxes, often 
ellipt. precession Degerseee Crores precessto (Coper- 
nicus): called by Hipparchus and Ptolemy perd- 
ATMOS Paimtante the earlier occurrence of the 
equinoxes in each successive sidereal year, due to 
the retrograde motion of the equinoctial points 
along the ecliptic, produced by the slow change of 
direction in space of the earth’s axis, which moves 
so that the pole of the equator describes a circle 
eipoieaey: see NUTATION) around the pole 
of the ecliptic once in about 25,800 years. Hence 
commonly used to denote this motion of the 
equinoctial points, of the carth’s axis, or of the 
celestial pole or equator. 

As a result of the precession, the longitudes, right ascen- 
sions, and declinations of all the stars are continua Sloe 
ing, and the signs of the zodiac shift in a retrograde rection 
along the zodiac, so that they no longer coincide with the 
constellations from which they were named (cf. the state- 
ment s.v. Cancer sé, 2b), 

Lunisotar precession: that part of the precession which is 
caused by the combined attractions of the moon nad san 
upon the mass of the earth (the remaining effect being due 
to the attractions of the other planets), 

[a 130 Copzanicus De Revo ifiie Orb. Caclest, (1543) 11. 
(¢##/e) De xquinoctium solstitiorumque anticipatione. 11. ib 
(heading) Historia observationum comprobantiam inzwqua- 
lem eequinoctiorum conversionamque pracessionem. 

3594 Buunoevit Exerc. ur.1. xxvii. (1636). 335 Spica. Vir- 
gints..is found now to be in the eighteenth of Libra, the 
cause whereof is the precession of the Equinoctiall point or 
section, 31621 Burton Anat. Aled. u, ii. 11. (1676) 160/t 
Whether there be such a precession of the uinoxes, as 
Copernicus holds. 1704 J. Harais Lex. Sechn. I. Ss Vey 
The Equinoctial Points, or the common Intersections of the 
Equator and Ecliptick, do retrocede or move backwards 
from East to West, about 50 Seconds each Year; and this 
Motion backwards is by some called the Recession of the 
Equinox, by others the Retrocession; and the advancing 
of the Equinoxes forward by this means is called the 


PRECIDE. 


Precession of them. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace.i. Wks. 
VIII. 208, ] cannot move with this precession of the equi 
noxes, which is preparing for us the return of some ver: 

old, | am afraid no golden, ara. 1816 Prayrair Wad, Phih 
Il. 89 Hipparchus discovered the precession of the equi- 


| noxes, by a comparison of his own with inore ancient obser- 


vations. 1867 kmexson Lett, & Soc. Aims, Progr. Cult. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 228 Six hundred years ago, Roger Bacon 
explained the precession of the equinoxes. 1881 Gernie in 
Nature XXI111. 3590/1 The alternate phases of precession, 
which tend to bring warmer and colder conditions of climate 
every 10,500 years. 

b. Physics, Extended to any motion analogous 
to that of the earth's axis in the precession of the 


equinoxes; e.g. the slow rotalion of the axis of 


' a top spinning rapidly in a sloping position. 


——— eee 


1879 Tuomson & Tarr Nat. PAil 1.1. § 105 The plane 
through the instantaneous axis and the axis of the fixed 
cone passes through the axis of the rolling cone...The 
motion of the plane containing these axes is called the 
precession in any such case, [See also Precessiona.] 


4. Phonetics. Advance in oral position. 

1 Crosay Gram, Gr. Lang. 1. § 29.17 So remarkable 
has been this precession (praccession, going forward) of the 
vowels in the Bese language, that », v,¢, 9, ot,and vt, have 
all lost their distinctive sounds. 1860 Hatpeman Analyt. 
Orthogr. xi. 56 Precession (>) is a vowel change from 
a more open to a closer position of the organs, towards the 
lips or throat. ‘Ihe term is adopted from Crosby's Greek 
Grainmar. 1870 Maxcn Anglo-Saxon Gras. 26. 

Precession, obs. erron. f{. PRESESSION. 


Precessional (pr/se‘Jon3l), @. Astron. and 
Physics, [f. prec.+-au.] Of, pertaining to, or 
connected with precession (see prec. 3, 3b). 

1827 G. Hiccixs Celtic Druids 10 They discovered the 

reat zodiacal or precessional year of 25,920 years. 1866 
Deccroe Handbk, Stars 4 Corrections due to the preces- 
sional motions. 1879 Tomson & Tait Wat. PATO § 345 
The second class..may be called precessional because the 
precession of the equinoxes, and the slow precession of 
a eedly spinning top supported on a very fine point, are 
faniiliar instances of it. 1882 Proctor in Axozledge No. 11, 
218 Writers will often speak of the precessional reeling of 
the earth. ‘I'he reeling itself is, of course, not precessional, 
it is but the cause of precession, 

+ Prece'ssor. Os. Also 5-7-our. [a. OF. 
precesseur (15th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. pravcessdr- 
em, agent-n. f. pracedére to PRECEDE.] One who 
precedes another in some office or position; a 
predecessor. 

1487 Lichfield Gild Ord. (E.E.T.S.) 20 Every master of 
the gild, and the warden of the chapell church for the time 
being, shall alwayes reseyve of ther precessors the kayes, 
with the Indentures, of the seid cofre. 1483 Roéls of Parlt. 
VI. 257/a The seid Master and College, or their Predeces- 
sours or Precessours. 1548-67 Tnomas /fal, Dict., Prede- 
cessore, the precessour or foregoer. 1655 Futter fist. 
Case, iii, § 62. 57 Fordham was herein more Court-like 
».then Thomas Arundel, his Precessour Bishop of Ely. 

Preche, Precher, -our, etc., obs. ff. PREAcit, 
PREACHER, 

Prechordal, pre- (prikgudal), a. [f. Pre- 
3B, 1, 34+ CHoRD +-ab: see CHORDAL.] 

1. Biol. Prior to the development of a notochord 
in animals, or to the evolution of the Chordata. 

1888 Excyci. Brit. XXIV. 187/2 No other Vertebrata pre- 
sent larval forme which indicate the nature of the early 
ancestral history in what we may call pre-chordal times. 

2. Anat. See quot. 

1890 Biuincs Med, Dict., Prachordai, ia front of the an- 
terior end of the notochord, 

Prechoroid: see Pre- A, 4. 

- Pre-Christian (prikrisstyin), a. [Pxe-B.1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to times prior to the birth 
of Christ or the Christian era; before Christ. 

1828 G. S. Faarr Sacy. Calend. Prophecy M1. 11. i. 39 A 
circumstance, itself fixed..to the middle of the seventh pre- 
christian century. 1885 J. M. Luotow in Honttlet. Rev. 
Apr. 281 The ‘Talmud and Targums..preserve for us the 
records of the opinions.. of the pre-Christian age. 

2. Prior to the introduction or local prevalence of 
Christianity. , J 

1861 Witson & Geinie Alene, EL. Forbes i. 23 Ruins still 
more ancient survive from pre-Christian times. 1861 Wricht 
Ess. Archexol. |. vii. 110 Anglo-Saxon antiquities of the 
pre-Christian age. 

So Pre-Christia‘nio a. rare—', = prec. 2. 

1883 J. F. M’Lensnan in Encyed. Brit, XV. 80/2 The doup- 
garon., fell back into his pre-Christianic position of being 
simply a ‘man-wolf-fiend ’. 

Preciation (prifi,ZJon), vere, [After APPRE- 
CIATION, DEPRECIATION.] The determination of 
price; pricing. 

2893 L. Courtney in ro¢h Cent. Apr. 624 The effect upon 
preciation (if I nay use such a wordy in any market, and in 
relation to an ist of a change in the conditions of 
production op old, is a function not merely of these cone 
ditions; hut {etc.).  /béd. 695. 

+ Preci‘de, v. Oss. Also 6 precyde. [a. L. 
precidere to cut off (in front), f. pre, PRE- A. 4¢ 
+cxdére to cut.] ¢rans. To cut off, esp. from 
communion. (In quot. 1657, ¢#2.) 1 

1529 More Dyadoge 1, Wks. 143/2 Y* hole congregacion 
of christen people professing his name & his fayth, & 
abiding in y* body of y* same, not being precided & cut 
of. 31537 Just. Chr. Max Cj, To committe many greuons..- 
offences.., for the whiche they deserue to be precided & ex- 
cluded for a season from the commanion of this holy church. 
1657 Physical Dict., Precided, cat off, 


PRECIEUSE. 


| Précieuse (presyo'z), sd. (a.). [F., fem. of 
préienx Precwous (sense 3), used as sb.; popu- 
larized in this sense by Moliére in Les Précieuses 
ridicules, 1659, 2 comedy in which the ladies fre- 
quenting the literary salons of Paris ¢1650 were 
satirized.] A woman aiming al or affecting a refined 
delicacy of language and taste; usually connoting 
ridiculous over-refinement or over-fastidlousness. 

1727 H. Cromwect in Pope's Lett. (1735) 1. Suppl. 6 My 
former Indiscretion, in putting them into the Handa of this 
Pretieuse, 1768 Stexne Sent. Journ (1775) 1. 5 (Calais) 
Every power..perform‘d it with so little friction that 'twould 
have confounded the most eye preciense in France. 
1830 Scott A/onast, Introd., The affected dialogue of the 
précieuses, as they were styled, who formed the coterie of 
the Hdtel de Rambouillet. 1855 ‘OQuina’ Strathmore 1. 
xii, 194 There wasn't a préciexse in England that wouldn't 
have sold her pure soul to the devil and the Marquis, for his 
settlements, 

B. adj. Affected after the style of /es Precienses; 


cf. PRECIOUS a. 3. 

1785 H. Wacrote Let, fo C'less of Ossory 23 July, Her 
conversation is natural and reasonable, not preciense and 
affected, 1841 Tuacteray AMisc. Ess. (1885) 203 The pré- 
cieuse affectation of deference where you don’t feel it. 

+Precina-tion, Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. pra- 
cin-dve to sing before, utter an incantation + -ATION.] 
Enchantment, sorcery, divination. 

1503 Aalender of Sheph. G iv h, Wustahbylnes, lone [of} the 
world, hlynd thoght, loue of him self, Precynuacyon [ed, 1506 
Precinacyon}, hatrent of god, vnconsyderacion, wantonnes, 
wncontynens, 


Precinct (prisinkt),s¢. Forms: 5-6 -cincte, 
ecynct(e, 6 -cynkte, -sinkt, -sinct, -cinte, 8 
-cint, 6- precinct. [ad. med.L. prectnclum 
(also preetncta) enclosure, precinct, subst. use of 
pa. pple. of L. pracingére to gird (in front), 
encircle, f. pre, Pre- A. 40+ cingere to gird, See 
also the earlier Proctnct, Purcixct.] 

1, The space enclosed by the walls or other 
boundaries of a particular place or building, or by 
an imaginary line drawn arotnd it; spec. the 
ground (sometimes consecrated) immediately sur- 


rounding a religious house or place of worship. 

1547 Boorne Brev, Health 4 Within the precynct of 
S. Peters church ,.standeth a puller of white marble, 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr, Vicholay's Voy. 1. xx. 57 b, Without the 
presinct of the Mosquee, there are. .tenementes for the poore 
of the citie, 1774 Pennant Jour Scot, in 1772, 251 The 
precinct of these tombs was held sacred. 1849 Macautay 
list, Eng, ix. U1. 437 In process of time not only the dwell- 
ing, bot a large precinct round it, was held inviolable, 1882 
Myers Renewal of Vouth, etc. 174 ‘The thronged precinet 
of Park and Serpentine. 

b. cn in A/, often applied more vaguely to the 
region lying immediately around a place, without 
distinct reference to any enclosure; the environs. 

1485 Surtees Afisc. (1888) 44 Ve citie of York, suburbs, or 
precinctes of ye same. 1612 Bacon £ss., Judicature (Arb.) 
456 Not onely the bench, but the..precincts and purprise 
thereof ought to bee preserued without scandall. 1848 
Lytt0n Harold 1. i, Once out of sight of those fearful pre- 
cincts, the psalm was forgotten. 18s5 Brewster Mewlorr 
Hf. xvi. 110 From the precincts of the High Court of Com- 
mission, Newton returned to Trinity College to complete 
the Principia. 

c. éransf. and fig. 

1565 T. Starteton Fortr. Faith 6b, Preaek to the faith 
in the precinct of this tyme. 1750 Grav Edegy xxii, For 
who .. This pleasing anxious being e’er resign'd, Left the 
warm precincts of the chearful day, Nor cast one longing 
lingering look behind ? . 

2. A girding or enclosing line or surface; a 
houndary or limit, n compass. 

1s42 Upatt. Eras. Apoph, 217b, The hruite of. .his 
high praise and commendacion was not to be hidden or 
pended within the limites and precintes of grece, 1580-1 
Act 23 Eliz, c. 5 Wood or Underwood nowe growinge.. 
within the Compasse and precincte of xxij myles from and 
above the Cyttye of London. 1654 tr. Afartin’'s Cong. 
China 86 The enemy had passed the first Wall, and Pre- 


cinct. 3793 MAUNDRELL Journ. Yerus. (1732) 45 Near 
about Sidon begin the precincts of the Mol nd, 2843 
Prescotr Aferico i. ii. (1864) 80 Nor to cooped up 


within the precincts of a petty island. 

Jig. t§50 in Foxe A, & AY. (1563) 773/2, 1 haue euer bene 
agreable to this precinct, | haue oftentimes reasoned in it, 
T haue spoken & also written in it. /bid. 74/1. (aes 
Drums. or Hawtin. Poems 14 The Precinct’s strengthene 
with a Ditch of Feares In which doth swell a Lake of inky 
Teares. 1657 Owen Connnunion t. iii, Wks, 1851 IL. 19, 
intend not..to shut up all Communion with God under these 
precincts, His ways being exceeding broad. 1842 Manninc 
Sern, (1848) 1, 3 He might have girdled the world about 
with the precinct of His awn holiness, so that sin should 
have never entered. 

3. A district defined for purposes of government 
or representation; a district over which a person or 
body has jurisdiction; a province; also, a division 
of a city, town, or parish; sfec. in U. S., a sub- 
division of 2 county or ward for election purposes, 

1431-50 tr. {Zigden (Rolls) IT. (7, Wapentake and hundrede 
be the same as the precincte of an c. townes [1387 ‘Trevisa, 
be contray of an hondred townes], whiche were wonte to 
yelde there weppens in the first commenge of theire lorde. 
1494 Faavan Chron. v1. clxxii. 168 All suche Angles as 
dwelled there, and within y® precynct of them [the Danes}, 
were vnder his ohedyence. 1577-87, Hotinsuep, Chron. 
1, 57/1 Lord lieutenant of some precinct and inrisdiction 
perteining to the Romane empire. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, 
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Govt. Eng. 1, xii, (1739) 23 Dioceses have nlso been suh. 
divided into inferiour Precincts, called Deanaries or Decae 
naries. féid., ‘he smallest Precinct was that of the Parish, 
the oversight whereof was the Presbyters work. 1672 Petty 
Pol. Anat, iit, Tracts (1769) 311 If 100 ministers can serve 
all Ireland, they must have precincts of near 13 or 14 miles 
square, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Dhevenot's Frav. 1, 129 All 
agree, that there are three and twent thousand Precincts in 
Caire,..A Precinct is a Quarter, and in some of them there 
are several Streets, 1713 S, SEWALL Diary 29 Oct., Ipswich 
Hamnlet [U.S.} petitions the Genl Court to give them the 
Powers of a Precinct. 1738 Amherst Ree. (U.S.) (1884) 5/1 
‘The rar of several freholders of the third or East Pre- 
cinct of Hadley for the Calling of a precinct Meeting. 1766 
Extick London WV. 17 This ward is divided into ten pre- 
cincts, 1884 Boston (U.S.) Fru. 15 Sept., The precinct elec- 
tion officers need not necessarily vote in the precinct in which 
they are appointed. 1891 San Francisco Examiner 15 Dec. 
6/4 The place of residence, giving the ward or precinct. 
se. 1586 W. Wesee “ng. Poetrie (Arb.) 71 The myddle 
sillables which are not very many, come for the most part 
vader the precinct of Position, whereof some of them will 
not possily ahide the touch. 
Precinct (prisikt), 264. a. rare. [ad. 1. 
precinct-us, pa. pple. of pracingére to gird, en- 
circle, f. prw, Pre- + cingdre 10 gird.] Girt about; 


_ girdled, encompassed. Also const. as pa. pple. 


1641 J. Jacnson True Evang. T. 1. 38 The sixt Persecu- 
tion ..[was] limited to a short time (for it was precinct with 
a triennial girdle). 
Aristotle, who..affirmeth this sound to be made, the 
allision of an inward spirit upon a pellicle, or little membrane 
about the precinct or pectorall division of their body. 

.B, Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti i. 280 The Jake Arician precinct 
is with groves, P 

So Preci‘nction (ad. L. prwernefio lit. a girding 


_ abont, a girdle] A'ow, Antrg., the broad landing- 


place running round the amphitheatre between 
each tier of seats ; Preci-nctive 2., sec quot.; Pre- 
cinctuary a. sonce-wd., of or pertaining to a 


(cathedral) precinct or close. 

1730 A. Gorpon Maffei's Amphith, 330 The first Bench 
or Precinction. /did. 343 The Space between one Bench or 
Precinction, and the other, 1900 1). Suarrin Fauna Hawai, 
Hatt. gx xofe, I use the word precinctive..in the sense of 
‘confined to the area under discussion ‘...‘ Precinctive forms ' 
means therefore forms that are confined tothe area specified. 
1897 Sat, Rev. 2 Jan. 8/2 ‘he Dean and Chapter... being.. 
artistically ignorant, and socially mundane and precinctuary, 
. know no better, 

Preciosity (prefig'siti), Forms: 4 precious- 
ite, 4-5 -osyte(e, 5 preci-, precyosite, -yte, 
-oustee, -owste, 6 Sc. pretiositio, 7 -ity, 7- pre- 
ciosity. [a. OF. precrosit! (13-14th c. in Tatz.- 
Darm.), precieuseté, moa.F, prictosité, ad. L, pretio- 
sitds, -tilem, f, prelidsus PRECIOUS: see -ITY.) 

1, The quality of being precious or costly; precious- 
ness, great worth, value. Now rare or Obs. 

€ 1380 Wye Seri. Sel. Wks. 1. 376 Crist techip here be 
precionsite of his preching. ¢1449 Prcoce Repr. v. xill, 
(Rolls) 553 Gaynes preciosite or costiosenes. ¢ cle Uarpinc 
Chron. ccvn. Vv, lewelles inchestes, and stones of precioustee, 
1494 Faavan Chron. HH. 439 A relyke ascomptyd of great 
precyosyte, 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (Rolls) HIE. 522 
Vestimentis of greit pretiositie. 168: H, More £.xf. Dav. 
i. 3 The order of dignity or pretiosity in the Metals, 

3. Anything very costly, an article of value, Now 


rare or Obs. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 179 Fyn gold and other pre- 
cyosytees, 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. 185 ‘The Index 
or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit their pre- 
tiosities, 1668 H. More Diz. Dial, us. vi. (1713) 192 The 
curiosity of their application of these Preciosities. 1850 
Carivte Latter-d. Pamph, vii. (1872) 225 Glittering man- 
mountains filled with gold and preciosities. 1864 — Fredk, 
Gt. xv. vii. LV. 107 The Preciosities and household gods. 

3. Affectation of refinement or distinction, esp. 
in the use of language; fastidious refinement in 


literary style. (See I’RECIOUS a. 3.) 

1866 Cartyie Rewtin. 1. 89 ‘ Circle’ he pronounced ‘ circul’” 
with a certain preciosity which was noticeable slightly in 
other parts of his behaviour, 1887 HI, D. Trait in Afacu. 
Mag. July 176 The circles of Oxford preciosity. | 1895 
Forum i. Y.) Oct. 191 The Parisian preciosity ridicule 
hy Molitre. 1897 Sat, Rev. co Nov. 536 ‘bhis..may be 
described as the reductio ad absurduim of the preciosity of 
Pater and Stevenson. 

Precious (pre’fas), 2. (sb., adv.) Forms: 3-6 
preciouse (3-4 preciuse), 4- precious (4 presci-, 
presi-, presh(i)-, 4-5 presy-, precy-, -ous(e, 
-o8e, -us, -ows(e; 6-8 pretious, -os). [ME. n. 
OF. precios (11th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), mod.F. pré- 
cieux, ad. L. pretidsus costly, valuable, precious 
(whence also Prov. precios, It. presioso, Sp., Pg. 
precioso), f. prelinn: price, value: see -0vs.] 

1, Of great pice ; having a high value; costly. 

Precions metals: a name including gold aad silver; also 
sometimes platinum, and rarely mercury, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 1040 Pei igae o paradis be stan, Sua 
preciose [v.r7. -ious(e, -1us) es fundun nan. ¢2 ary 
Andrew 76 in E. E. P. (1862) 100 Hail beo pu swete Rode 
he seide, swettest of alle treo..And of 3ymmes preciouses. 
13.. EE, Allit. P.B. 1496 His iueles.. Pat presyous in his 
presens wer proved sum whyle, 1362 Lanct. P, P/. A. xt 
12 Draf weore hem leuere Pen al be presciouse Peerles pat 
in paradys waxen, ¢1380 Wvenie Ser. Sel. Wks. 11. 114 
Trewe oynement and preshous. ¢ 1449 Pecock Ae¢pr. 11. 
xiv. (Rolls) 231 Better and costioser and precioser garne- 
mentis. 1§77 B. Goocr Herestach's Hus. st. (1586) 108 b, 
The preciousest are the Cypresse, and the Cedar Tables. 
1651 Hoarns Leviati, m. xxxv. 219 The Generalls pretious 


Pa 


1646 Siz T. Browne, /’sexd. Ep. 176 | 


1866 © 


| a place vnlooke for. 


PRECIOUS. 


Hig or his Treasure. 1776 Avam Suit IV. AN. 1 iv. 
1869) I. 25 In the precious metals, even the business of 
weighing, with proper exactness, requires at least very 
accurate weights and scales, 1868 Rocrrs Fol. Econ. iii. 
(1876) 26 Money is generally, but not invariably, one or 
both of those metals which are called precious, 


2. Of great moral, spiritual, or non-material worth; 


held in high esteem. 

Precious blood, the blood of Christ shed for man’s redemp- 
tion hence, in the names of various orders, confraternitics, 
relics, etc.; also, the Feast of the Most Precious Blood, on 
the first Sunday in July. So precious body (of Christ). 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 8321 1 sal he precius and prude, Pe werc 
he sal sna semele scrude. a1340 Hamroce Paalter xx. 
He spend noght his preciouse blode in vayn on vs, 1382 
Wyetir 1 2'ef. i, 19 Not bi corruptible gold, or siluer, 3¢ ben 
bon3t azen.. but bi the precious blood of... Crist Jhesu. ¢ 1450 
Aferlin 11 Oure Jorde Jhesu Criste, that bought vs with nes 
precyouse blode. 1578 Timur Calwine on Gen. 169 The most 
nine grace of God. 1647 CLarenpon Ffist. Reb. 1. § 7 

Vords of pretious esteem. 1703 Maunorrcet Jouru. Ferns. 
(1732) 74 Where the pretious y of our Lord was anojated. 
1875 Jowntr Piato (ed. 2) IL. 205 Justice, which isa treasure 
far more precious than gold. p 

+b. in asseveration, for precions b/ood or body. 


Cf. 6b. Obs. 

1560 InceLenn Disod. Child (Percy Soc.) 41 By Goddes 
piecions, E wyll not unwysely suffre To do as I have done 
any longer. 1601? Marston Pasguil & Kath. tt. 247 Gods 
precious! 1 forgot to bring my Page. 

8. Aiming at or affecting distinction or choiceness 
in conduct, manners, language, elc.; fastidious, 
‘particular’; esp. in mod. nse (alter F. précieux: 
cf, PRECIEUSE), affecting, displaying, or using 
careful and fastidious delicacy or refinement in 
language, workmanship, etc.; often with an im- 
plication of being over-nice or over-refined. 

1386 Cuaverr Wife's Prol. 148 In swich estaat as god 
hath elepet vs I wol persevere, J nam nat rectus. — JMerch, 
7.758 But lest ne precious folk be with me wrooth How 
that he wroghte I dar not to you telle. 1712 STEELE Spect. 
No. 306 P 7 An apparent Desire of Admiration,..a precious 
Behaviour in their general Conduct, are almost inseparable 
Accidents in Beauties. 1887 Satntsaurv //ist, /izad. Lit, 
iv. (1894) 145 Elaborate embroidery of precious language. 
1891 Had! Mall G. 18 Feh. 3,1 With its brown paper cover.., 
its rough edges. ., its twirligigs instead of spaces.., the book 
is everything that the most ‘precious’ could desire. 1894 
Athengum 25 Aug, 252/3 The employment of ‘curious’ in 
a somewhat precious sense at least three times, 

4. collog. &. As an intensive of something bad, 
worthless, or reprobated: Egregious, out-and-out, 
atrant; in some uses, 1 mere emotional intensive, 


(Cf. Fine a. 14b.) 

1430 Lyvc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 52 A precious knave 
that cast nevyr to thryve. 1g.. Jack Juggler in Hazl. 
Dodsley V1. 142 Now walk, precious thief. 1575 Lanewas 
4et. (1871) 46 Heering and seeing so precioous ado heer at 
1605 B. Joxson I olpowe 1. i, Your 
worship is a precious ass. 1610 — Aéch, v. iv, You are a 

recious fiend! 1836 Darwin in Life & Left. (1887) 1. 241, 

find 1 am writing most precious nonsense. 1856 EMERSON 
fing, Praits, Cockayne ks. (Bohn) I. 68 ‘This precious 
knave became, in good time, Saint George of England. 
1857 T. Hucnes Tou Brown u, vii, It's hard enough to see 
one's way, a precious sight harder than I thought tast night. 
ae CHAMeERLAIN in West. Gaz. (1898) 26 Apr. 2/3 Hf the 
Liberals got into power what a precious mess they would 
make of foreign ae : 

b. Lronically, Of little worth, worthless, good- 


for-nothing. (Cf. FINE a. 12.¢.) 

ax619 FLetcner Mad Lover m. iii, Oh, you're a precious 
man ! two days in town, And never see your old friend ! 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. v. ti, Sir O. Well, Sir Peter, 
1 te seen both my nephews...JSfr /’. A precious couple 
they are! 178: Westev IAs. (1872) XIIf. 298 Are not 
these precions instructers of youth? i ; 

+5. ?Carbuncled. Ods. (Cf. prectous-nosed in D.) 

58: Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 3. (1586) 43 A poore old 
man, whose nose by some infirmitie, was become meruailons 
great, deformed, full of pimples, precious, and monstrous, 

6. In special connexions. a. Precious stone, a 
stone which on account of its beauty, hardness, and 
rarity is prized for its use in ormamentalion and 
jewellery, and has a high commercial value; a gem. 

Precious is also prefixed to some pames of stones, to dis- 
tinguish that which is included among gems from an 
inferior, opaque, or unpolishable kind of the same mineral, 
as in prectous GARNET, precious Ort, etc. 

crzg0 St. Brandan 42 in S. Eng. Leg. L. 221 OF suete 

recionse stones pat iWratte schynen and wide. ¢xz400 
Mace. (Roxh.} viii 29 > pu ryuer er oft tymes funden 
many precious stanes. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F viij 
They Guotd gyue her..as many precious stones as she wold 
take of them. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. & Zpigr. (1867) 40 
Folly to cast precious stones before ho; 1655 tr, Coz. 
Hist. Francion 1. 18 Eyes that ont-sparkled his prectousest 
Stones. 1870 Yeats Nat. Ffist. Comin, re Precious stones 
are either carbonaceous, aluminous, or silicious. 1892 E. WwW. 
Streeter Prec. Stones (ed. 5) 286 The Almandine, or Precious 
Garmet. fbid. 339 Any eiisiatee which can be scratched 
y Rock Crynel bela practically of no value asa Precious 

tone, 

+b. Precious coals: an obsolete expletive. Cf. 2b. 

1576 Gascorexe Steele Gi, (Arb,) 80 When roysters ruffle 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crafte, by swearing precious 
coles, 1602 2ad Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Ww. i. (Arb.) 50 (He 

als his Watch out) Precious coales, the time is at hand, 

must meditate on an excuse to be gone. Fbid. ii, 54 Pretious 
coles, thou a man of worship and Tustice too? 

+0. Precious John: corruption of Prester Jouy. 

1634 Sik T. Hersert /rac. 0 The great Christian of 

Ethiopia, vulgarly cald Prester, Precious, or Priest-John. 


PRECIOUSHEAD. 


d. Precious metals: see 1. 
B. sé. Precious one, dear, darling. 

1706 Mrs. Centuvae Sasset-7ableu.25 With all my Heart, 
my Jewel, my Precious. 1985 Afew. Capt. P. Drake 11. iii. 
113 In all that time I never saw my precious but at Mrs, 
Jones's, 1861 Duron Coon P. Foster's D. iii, Well, my 
precious, and how are you? 

C. adv. (qualifying adj. or adv.) &.= PRrEctousty. 

195. Saks. Yokn sv. iii, 40 Or when he doom’d this 
Beautie to a grane, Found it too precious Princely, for a 


rauc. 
‘ b. With intensive force: Extremely, very: 


precious few = few indeed. coflog. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, We've got a pair o° precious large 
wheels op. 1839 Asa Gasy Leé/. (1893) 1. 268 While on 
the Continent T have received precious few letters. 1839 
‘THackeRAy Fatad Boots viii, 1..took precious good care to 
have it. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xx, Kit..was ‘precious 
raw ' or ‘precious deep’. 1886 Cuamnerain Sp, 7/0, Com, 
26 Aug., Precious few of them have declared in favour of 
the bill before their constituents. 


D. Comb. (parasynthetic.) 

1gga Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. 11. iit. 8 With balefull_weedes, 
and precious [uiced flowers. 1607 Lingua i. vi, There 
was anold. -precious-nosed «Slave. [Cf sense 5 above.) 

+ Pre‘cieushead, Oés. rave~'. In 5 -hed. 
[f Precious +-HEAD.] = PRECIOU8NESS TI. 

ergqo Jacob's Well 75 Ry3t so, lownesse excellyth in 

recyoushed alle obere vertuys, & euere drawyth down to 
fe netherest place. c 

Preciously (pre‘fasli), adv. [f.as prec. + -L¥2.] 

+1. Ina costly manner, at great cost or expense. 

€ 1386 Cnaucer IVi/e’s Prod. 500 It nys but wast to burye 
hym preciously. 1547 /omities 1. Good Works 1. (1859) 54 
Unto whose images the people with great devotion invented 
pilgrimages, precionsly decking and censing them, kneeling 
down and offering to them, 1§61 T. Noaton Calvin's /nst. 
ut, xvii. (1634) 250 Paul saith that we are preciously bought, 
1665 Davoen Ann, Alivadb. xxix, Some preciously by 
shattered porcelain fall, And some by aromatic splinters die, 

2. Valuably; as a precious thing, as a thing of 


value. Now rave or Obs. 

c1goo Mavunury, (1839) xxi. a Pei worschipen the Owle. 
And whan pei han ony of here federes bei kepen hem fulle 
precyonsly. ¢1450 A/?rour Saluacioun 4935 In thilk Arche 
and the potte was manna kept preciously. 1610 Suaks, 
Tenrp.\. ik. 24% The time ‘twixt six and now Must by vs 
hoth be spent most precionsly. 1647 RK. Stapy.ton Fuvenal 
250 A coate of armes cut ina pretious sardonix-stone, and 
pretiously kept. ; 

3. Very greatly ; exceedingly, extremely. cof/og. 

1607 Mipoteton Four Five Gallants ww. i.13 You're much 

reciously welcome. 1840 Tnackeaay Cox's Diary Aug., 
Whs. 1893 VIII. 572 Captain T'agrag was my opponent, and 
preciously we Raed each other. 1884 Jfanch. Exant. 
11 June 5/1 To find out how precionsly they had heen 
befooled. | é P 

4. Fastidiously, scrupulously ; with delicate work- 


manship, 

186a Hameaton Painter's Camp 1. xxix. 390 If..you fall 
short of this point, your art of porns from nature is not 
yet_quile perfectly and preciously imitative. 

Pre‘ciousness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 

1. The quality of being precions ; valuableness, 
costliness 3 value. 

€ 1386 Caucea ars. 7. #372 And eek in to greet pre- 
cionsnesse of vessel, and curiositce of Mynstralcie, by whiche 
a man is stired the moore to delices of Iuxurie. ¢1440 
Promp. Paro. 412/1 Preciowsnesse (or preciowste), preci 
osifas. 1537 R. Tnorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 The 
prectonsnesse of these things is measured after the distance 
that is betweene vs, and the things that we have appetite 
vnto. 1644 Evetys heed 19 Oct., The font and eh era 
is of inestimable value for the precionsnesse of the materials. 
1663-70 Soutn Sev. (1727) 1V. vii. 292 The Preciousness of 
Gospel Dispensations. 
454/2 (Costume) In the best period of Greek art, .. the 

ewellery is of value according to its workmanship; hut in 
later times precionsness of material determined the valne. 
1883 Ruskin Fors Clav. xci. 185 Not calculating..any of 
these singular powers or preciousnesses. 

b. Rare beauty or excellence, such as one prizes. 

1870 Ruskin Leet. Aré vii. 276 In some birds..the colour 
nearly reaches a floral preciousness, 

+2. That which is precious. Obs. rare. 

€1485 Digéy Myst. (1882) v. 33 Wysdam is better than all 
wordly preciosnesse. ~ 

3. Over-refinement, fastidionsness, affectation of 
distinction ; = PREctosity 3. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 800/2 At this stage of our 
literature, it is wiser to turn .. away from ‘ preciousness’ of 
every kind. 1888 W. Mozars in Mackail L7/¢ (1899) II. 206 
Perhaps I am not doing the most I can, merely for the sake 
of a piece of ‘ preciousness '. 

Precioustee, -owste, obs. ff. Preciosity. 

+ Pre’cipe. Obs, PL pre- (pree-) cipes, -ees, 
-ies, [ad. L. pracipés, -ctp- (Plant.), variant of 
preceps, -cipit- adj. headlong, precipitous, sb. a pre- 
cipice; f. pre before, in front + caper, -7¢- head. 

hiefly in pl., which may have heen meant for the L. pl. 
pracipes; thence, perh., a sing. (? pre-ci-fe} was formed.] 

An abrupt or steep descent; a precipice. 

16a1 G. Sannvs Ovid's Afed. 11, (1626) 26 Up to the fixed 
Starres their course they take, Now clime: now, by steep 
Praecipies descend. 1639 Wotton in Redig. (1651) 9 On 
the Dukes part, we have no such abrupt strayns and pre. 
cipees as these, but a fair fluent and uniform course under 
both Kings. 1639S. Du Veacer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 
41 The highest ascents make the deepest joa 1643 
Prysxe Sov. Power Parl. Ded. Aijh, Full of dangerous 
Precipes, Rockes,..oneitherhand. 1656S. H. Gold. Laws 
Honours and greatness without safety is to stand on the 
precipe [perh. = L. in Arecife] of a Precipice, 


1877 Bovrece in Eneyel, Brit. Vi, | 


= 


i 
} 
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Precipe, parallel form of Prxcipr. * 

Precipice (pre'sipis), sb. Also 7 pre-, 
(8pri-). [=F. précipice (16th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad, L. preecifitivm a falling headlong, a stcep 
place, precipice, f. Araceps, -cipit- headlong, steep, 
precipitous, or f. precipitdre to throw headlong: 
ch. hospitinm, occipitium, flagitiunt] 

+1. A precipitate or headlong fall or descent, esp. 
toa great depth. Also fig. Ods. 

1598 B. Jonson Zv. Man in Hum. u. iii, Precedents, 
which are strong, And swift, to rape youth to their preci- 
pice. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 880 There it moveth more Swiftly, 
and more in Pracipice; For in the breaking of the Waves 
there is ever a Prazcipice. 1632 Massincer Maid of ffon. 
v. i, His precipice from goodness raising mine, And serving 
asa foil to set my faith off. 1635 Haxewmt, Afol. v. 24, 
I much marvell how you will accord it with her [i e. 
Nature's) wholly inclining and pra:cipice to corruption. 1650 
Futter Pisgah 11, ii. 81 Souldiers in the Precipice of their 
passion being sensible of no other stop but the bottome. 

2. A vertical or very steep face of rock, etc.; 
cliff, crag, or steep mountain side of considerable 
height, 

1632 Sin T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Unhappy Prosperitie 
116 When he shall arrive on the top, he shall finde nothing 
but danger, and round abont him a gaping recipice. 1638 
Sir T. Hraaert Fray. (ed. 2) 146 The nlite side of this 
high hill is a precipice, downe which is no descending, 1681 
Dryoen Spanish Friar ti, A Torrent, rowling down a 
Precipice. 1719 De For Crusoe 1, 95 To remove my Tent 
from the Place where it stood, which was just under the 
hanging Precipice of the Hill. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
IV. v. xvi. §z, 1 mean by a tme precipice, one by which a 
plumbline will swing clear, or withont touching the face of 
it, if suspended from a point a foot or two beyond the brow. 

tb. The edge or brink of a cliff. Obs, 

1644 Evetyn Diary 30 June, The ruines of an old..Castle 
+ built. .on the precipice of a dreadfull cliff. 

Cc. fig. f peous situation; a hazardous position. 

1651 tr. De-das-Coweras' Don Fenise 266 Vou have not seen 
the precipices which environ beauty. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 324 
For my own part, whose years are near the Precipice of 
death, I do not wish one minute longer of Life. 1795 tr. 
Mercter’s Fragm, Pol.& Hist. W134 Thus mankind wishing 
to avoid one precipice, fall into another. 

+3. “ans. (?) Precipitousness, loftiness as of 
a precipice. Ods. 

167a Marvett Heh. Transp. 1. 64 After he was stretch‘d 
to such an height in his own fancy, that he could not look 
down from top to toe but his Eyes dazled at the Precipice 
of his Stature, 

4, Comb., as precipice-edge, -wall; precipice- 
wriling ad}. 

1836-48 B. D. Watsn Aristoph., Clouds v. ii, An inco- 
herent, monthing, lond, Harsh, precipice-writing fellow. 
1898 G. Merevitu Odes J. List, 85 The patience clasped, 
totters hard on the precipice-edge, 

+ Precipice, v. 06s. rare. [f. Precipice sd.] 
trans. To dash down headlong ; to precipitate. 

1654 Z. Coxr Logick Pref., Some of them .. (Klevated on 
the wings of their Ambitions) were most ingloriously dasht 
and precipic’d, ’ 

Pre‘cipiced (-ist), #47 a. [f. PRECIPICE 56. + 
-ED2,] Having, furnished, or formed with pre- 
cipices. 

1873 Masson Drum, of Hawth. xx. 452 Its banks 
terraced and Fae nie by all their wealth of shrub and 
foliage. 1881 Suairp 45. Poetry i. 28 The precipiced crags 
and blue mountain-peaks soar aloof, 

Preci-pient, a. [ad. L. precipient-eut, pr. pple. 
of praxipére to command, instruct : see PRECEPT.] 
Commanding, directing. 

1828-3a in Wenstea, 1849 in Craic, In mod. Dicts. 

+ Precipit, sd. Ods. rave. In 7 precepit. [a. obs, 
F, precipite precipice (Cotgr.), ad. L. pracépit-en 
(nom. preceps) headlong, precipitous, a precipice : 
see next.] = PRECIPICE. 

1613 Suaks, Hen, VI17, v. i. 140 Go too, You take a Precepit 
for no leape of danger, And woe your owne destruction. 


t+ Preci-pit, «. Obs. rare. [ad. L. preeceps, 


-cipit-ent (see prec.), f. pre before, in front + capztd, - 


capit- head.] _ Headlong, steep, precipitons. 

1648 Eartor Westmoa.o, Ofia Sacra (1879) 82 The snares 
of His precipit ways. 2s 

+ Preci‘pit, v. Ods. rave. [ad. L. pracipit-dre 
to cast headlong, or F. précipite-r (15th c. in 
Littré).] ¢vans. = PRECIPITATE v. 1 b. 

1678 R. Rivssert] tr. Geber ut. ii. tr. xx. 275 It will pre- 
cipit you into the miserable State of Poverty. 

Precipitability (prisi:pitibiliti). [f. next 
+-1Ty.] The quality of being precipitable; 
capability of being precipitated or thrown down. 

1790 Wepewooo in Ai. Trans, LXXX. 315 Precipita- 
bility by water, rnd non-precipitation by Prussian lixivium, 
1842 Parnutt Chem. Anal, (1845) 66 The precipitahility of 
oxide of chromium from its solution in canstic potash by 
ebullition, 1881 Mature XXV. 142/2 The authors have 
examined the Pose aetitity and precipitation of manga- 
nous and nickelous sn!phates. 

Precipitable (prisi:pitab'l), 2. [f. L. pre- 
cipitdre to PRECIPITATE + -ABLE.] apable of 
Leing precipitated from solution in a liquid, or 
from a state of vaponr, 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol, Ess. 75 Vitriol contains a greater 
quantity. .of a precipitable ocre. 1782 Kiawan in PAd?. 
Trans. LXXIVI. 78 A very saturate solution of lead is 
difficultly. .precipitable by iron. 1878 Apex Photagr. (1890) 
37 Precipitable silver compounds, 


PRECIPITANT, 


Precipitance (prisi:pitins), [f. as next : see 
-ANCE.]  Precipitant action or quality. 

1. Very swift downward or onward movement ; 
headlong fall or speed. rare. 

1667 Mitton P. £. vit, 291 Thither they [waters] Hasted 
with glad precipitance. 169: E. Taytor Behuren's Theos. 
Philos, 107 It was not a precipitance from a more lofty to a 
more low. 1827 Soutnty Hist. Penins. War 11. § The 
English in the precipitance of their flight had not marched 
upon Ferrol. /éfd. 769 There had been no alarm, no con- 
fusion, no precipitance upon the march. 

2. Headlong action of any kind, or the quality 
of such action; great haste, violent hurry; es. 
excessive or unwise haste, hastiness, rashness. 

1725 Watts Logic u1. iv. § 5 A rashness and precipitance 
of judgment and hastiness to helieve something on one side 
or the other. 1839 Hattam //isé. Lit, [V.1v. iv. § 49 One.. 
misses his mark by circuity, the other by precipitance, 1839 
Auison /list. Europe (1849-50) VILL lit. § 61. 360 His pre- 
cipitance and arrogance. .accelerazted the catastrophe. 1 
R. Exus Leet. Elegiae in Maxcenaten: 11 The approbation 
of Augustus, who never judged with precipitance. 


Precipitancy (prisi‘pitinsi). [f. PReciprraxt 
@.: see -ANOY.] The quality of being precipitant, 
1. The quality of a headlong descent or fall, or 
of a very rapid onward movement ; headlong speed, 
violent hurry ; excessive suddenness or abrnptness 


of action or occurrence. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. Fp. 231 Respecting rather 
the acutenesse of the disease, and precipitancy of occasion, 
then the rising or setting of Stars. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurrr 
Ttalian vii, Whence Vivaldi himself had returaed with such 
unexpected precipitancy and consternation, 1803 Jane 
Poxrer Thaddeus xxxiv, Vhaddeus..with delighted pre- 
cipitancy caught hold of the hand. 1868 E. Eowarps 
Ralegh \, xxv. 614 Several conspicnons men died under his 
treatment, with unusual precipitancy. 1879 Cassed/'s 7 cchn. 
Edne. 1x. 143 He was obliged to fly with the ntinost pre- 
bs aaa ‘ : h 

. Excessive or unwise haste in action; great want 
of deliberation ; hastiness, rashness. 

1619 Fotuesny A éheom, 1. xiii. § 2 (1622) 136 Note the 
strange precipitancie of their tongne. 1685 Gracian's 
Courtiers Orac. 48 Precipitancy is the passion of fools, who 
not being able to discover the danger, act at hap-hazard. 
1761 Hume //7st, Lng. 111. |. 92 Some degree of precipi- 
tancy and indiscretion, 1865 Trottopr Sefton Est, vi, He 
..had gone about his task with inconsiderate precipitancy. 

b, An instance of this; in #/, Hasty or rash acts, 

1665 Granvitt, Seepsis Sci, vii. 34 "Tis not likely, that one 
of a thonsand such precipitancies should be crowned with 
so unexpected an issue. @ 1834 Cotraince Shaks, Notes 
(1849)63 Youth with its follies, its virtues, its precipitancies, 

Precipitant (prési-pilint), ¢. and sé. [ad. 1. 
practpitant-em, pr. pple. of precipilare to Pae- 
ciPITATE:; cf F, préctpifant (15th c. in Godef.).] 

A. adj, (Now rare: usually replaced by PRE 
CIPITATE @.) ‘ ; 

1. Falling headlong; descending vertically or 
steeply; headlong, directed straight downwards; 
falling to the bottom as a precipitate or sediment. 

a@ 1620 [implied in Precierrantzy rt}. 1667 Minton P. Z, 
ut. 563 He..without longer pause Down right into the 
Worlds first Region throws His flight precipitant. 1708 
J. Pruirs Cyder ut. 68 Take care Thy mnddy Bev'rage to 
Serene, and drive Pracipitant the baser, ropy Lees. 1735 
SomervitLe Chase 1. 335 He la horse].. plunging, from his 
Back the Rider hurls Precipitant. 

2. Rushing Liege hastening along at great 
speed; moving hurriedly or very swiftly onwards, 

1671 Gaew Anat. Plants vii. § 25 Lest its Curreat shonld 
pe too copious or precipitant. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1, 213 
‘That troop so blithe and bold,..Precipitant in fear, won'd 
wing their flight. 1830 W. Prius A//. Sinai 11. 268 
Walk‘d he still erect,..qnick-motion'd from the first, But 
not precipitant. ' 

3. Acting or taking place with great hurry, 
rapidity, or suddenness; involving very sapid 
action ; very sudden or unexpected, abrupt. 

1641 Cuas. I in Rushw. /frt. Codd, 11, (1692) I. 408 It 
was hard at first either to discern the Rise, or apply a 
Remedy to that precipitant Rebellion. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Conipit, xrv. 50 If we shall hesitate in a great and 
precipitant Disease, we run great dangers, 1710 LUTTRELL 
Brief Ret. (1857) Vi. Gos The hasty reinforcements they are 
sending to Spain,.. with other precipitant measnres they 
have taken. 1803 tr. P. Le Brun's Afons. Botte Ul. 67 


The precipitant departure of his uncle,. .his last expressions. 
4. Acting, or wonl to act, with undue or unwise 
haste, or withont any deliberation; excessively 
hurried; hasty, rash, headstrong. (Of persons, or 


their acts, etc.) 
1608 T. Moaton Preamd, Encounter 31 Thou hast beene 


rash and precipitant. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab, Pilgr. ix. 
(1668) 4o They were.-hurned by their blind and reel 
Goa 


tant prasion. 1742 Ricuaroson Pamela 1V. 222 
generons—noble—bnt has strong Passions, and is thought- 
less and precipitant. 1896 in Westn. Gaz. 21 Oct. 10/2 He, 
wants elo, but it must be gradual, not precipitant, 

: B. sb. Chem. A substance that canses prectpita- 
tion; a chemical agent which, on being added to 
a solution, precipitates the dissolved substance. 
Sometimes const, of (the snbstance precipitated). 


Correlative to PRECIPITATE 5d. — 
1 Boytr avin. Waters 59 A copious Precipitate, suc’ 
as eed have been expected eee an Alkaline Precipitant. 
1756 é Lucas £ss. Waters 1, 112 The most complete pre- 
cipitant of copper known, is iron. 1815 J. Sautn Janorama 
Se. §& Art IL. 301 The body added to the solution, in order 


PRECIPITANTLY. 


to obtain it, is called the precipitant. 1842 Parnent Chem. 
Anal, (1845) 32 Weep lorie acid and chloride of sodium, 
the ordinary precipitants of silver, also produce m precipi 
tate with solutions of lead. 

b. fig. (Cf. Preetpitate sd, d, vd. 5 c.) 

190g Contemp, Rev, Oct. 503 Such impressions. ,seem to 
be little more than irritants or precipitants of consciousness. 


Preci‘pitantly, av. [f. ptec.+-1¥%.] In 
a precipitant manner ; precipitately. 
1, With headlong fall or descent; headlong, 


Also fig. 
ax6a0 J. Dyke Right Receiving (1640) Ep. Rdr., Precipi 
tantly falling from an higher excellency hel he was an 
yay worthy of, 1642 W. Paice Seri. 14 No man precipi- 
tantly falls to the worst at first. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 
HE 996 (MS.) To support me To the first dreadful precipice, 
from whence To dash myself precipitantly down, 


2. With headlong movement; harryingly, very 


swiftly, at great speed ; snddenly, be 

1660 Mitton Free Commu, Wks. 1851 V. 444 Returnin: 
precipitantly.. back to the Captivity from whence he freed 
us, 1918 Hickss & Netson ¥. Keltlewell ut xliv. 300 
Being forced _precipitantly to quit chat Kingdom. 1753 
A. Morpuy Gray's-/un Frat, No. 23 The Suicide urges 
precipitantly to the Tribunal of his offended God. 

3. With undue haste; hastily, rashly. 

1646 S. Bouton Arvaignm, Err. 98 We..are to receive 
them as men, that is, rationally, not precipitantly, deliber- 
ately, not rashly. 1793 W. Roatats Locker-on No. 37 (1794) 
II. 52 It does that coolly and temperately which aa cihers 
wise be done precipitantly and lavishly. :8ax Z-raminer 
8/a We. somewhat too precipitantly declined nttention to 
the other performance. 


Preoi:pitantness. rare—°. 
-NESS.] = PRECIPITANCY. 

19727 in Batcey vol. II. 1830 in Maunper Diet, 

Precipitate (présitpitét), 56. [ad. mod.L. 
Precipitatum a precipitate, sb, use of nent. pa. pple. 
of L. precipitdre: see PRECIPITATE cal That 
whlch is precipitated ; the product of precipitation, 

8. Chen. A hody precipitated from solution; any 
substance which, by the action of a chemical re- 
agent, or of heat, etc. is separated from the liquid 
in which it was previously dissolved, and deposited 
in the solid state (nsually in a powdery, flocculent, 
or cryptocrystalline form). 

(Distinguished from, sediment, n substance previously 
merely held in a, which subsides when left at rest.) 

1594 Poat Jewell. 
furnesse hee turned al this great matter into a precipi- 
(ate. 1666 Bovte Orig. Kormes § Qual. 353 A vo lesse 
evident Example..we have in the precipitate of Gold and 
Mercury made by heat alone. 1790 Krta in PArl. fvans. 
LXXX. 376 The precipitate was at first black, then it 
assumed the appearance of silver, 1827 Faaapay Chen, 
Manip. ii, 6: Some precipitates will be days and even 
weeks before they will settle. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol, (ed. 6) 89 All kinds of bacteria are indiscriminately 
mixed in the precipitate, 

b. In Off Chem. and Pharm., applied spec. to 
certain preparations of mercury obtained by pre- 
cipitation; in later use, only with defining words ; 

Precipilate per se (= med.L. mercurius prectpitatus per 

se], or ved precipitate (= mereurius precipitatus ruber), 
mercuric oxide or red oxide of mercury, HgO; sweet 
Precipitate, mercurous chloride or calomel paca: 
eee mercurammonium chloride, HeHes Cle 
(fusible w. p.), or dimercurammonium chloride, HggH«N Cla 
Uinfusible white p.) (= mercurinus Padded aibus). 

15963 T. Gata Antidot. u. 68 The Argent Vine that is 
combust (whych the Alchymistes call precipitate). 1599 
A.M, tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physichke 30/1 1t will wexe a 
redde poudre which is called 4 wrx ort, and the aurente 
or goulden precipitate. 1607 Torseit Four Beasts (1658) 
399 Rats-bane, Quick-sitver, Sublimate, and Precipitate, and 
divers other things. 1696 Prices (ed. 5), Precipitate, a 
Dissolution of Mercury made by a Lanip Fire for two 
Months sepether, by which it is reduced to red and shining 
Powder. White precipitate is Mercury reviv'd, and Cinna- 
her dissolv'd in Aqua fortis of Nitre and Alum, Le 
X Hanns Lex, Techn. 1, Precipitate...The Chymists an 

Writers of Pharmacy commonly give this Name by way of 
Eminence to Mercury dissolved in Acid Menstruums, and 
then ufterwards precipitated down to the bottom in fine 
Powders. 1784 Ktawan in PAil. Trans. LXXIV. 158 It 
may further be urged that Pee per se yields only 
dephlogisticated air. 1849 D. Campaxie fnorg, Chem, 23 
Oxide of mercury. .reduced to a fine powder, it is aac 
toa yellow. [t is known in pharmacy as red precipitate. 
1899 Allbuit's Syst, Aled, Vile. 516 In ointments, ammo- 
niated mercury (white precipitate) is chiefly employed. 

0. Physics and Afeteorol. Moisture condensed 
from the state of vapour by cooling, and deposited 
in drops, as rain, dew, etc. 

1832 Cuatwers in Hanna Afem, (1851) IIL. xvit qa1 The 
heat, and the vapour, and the atmospherical Recipes. 
1878 Huxtry Physiogr. 65 There is yet pied form of 
hy precipitate that needs a passing notice. 

+ HE. 

sist Cartyte Sterting t. iii. (1872) 24 The Sterling house- 
hol shifted twice or thrice..before the vapours of Welles- 
ley promotions and suchlike slowly sank as useless precipi- 
late. 1890 Spectator 22 Nov., The proportion of his pre- 
Cipitate of rascaldom which can be cured..in that way, is 2 
verysmallone. x905 G, A. Suitn in Expositor Oct. 309 Con- 
vulsions within e tiicm, the precipitates from which lie 
heavy on the later memory of the Jewish nation, 

©. attr7é, (in sense b). 

1753 Bartier Farriery xxv. 230 Let the dressings be 
changed for the precipitate medicine. 1837 Syp. Ssitu Let, 
to Archd. Singleton, inger and thumb, precipitate powder, 
or anything else you please. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst, 

You. VII. 


{f. as prec. + 


40, 11, 36 In the end, by a reverbatory | 


1249 


Clin, Med. 391, Centered on the use of black wash, with 
weak precipitate ointment. 


Precipitate (prisipitt), a. Also 7 pre-. 


[ad. L. pretprtatus, pa. pple. of pracipitare: sce 


PRECIPITATE v.] 

1. Hurled headlong; falling or descending steeply, 
or directly downwards; having the character of 
such descent; headlong. 

1614 Rateicn /7i'st, World 1 lil, § 7. 44 The foure Rivers 


| chad they not fallen so precipitate) could not have had 


sufficient force to haue thrust themselues vnder the great 
Ocean. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. i. i, Now like a Whirlwind, on 
the Shepherd's Fold He [an Engle] darts precipitate. 18 
Bracke Aschylus Il. 247 And Dadaces, the chitiarch, 
spear-struck fell Precipitate from his ship. 
tb. Ofa place, etc., without reference to move- 

ment: Having a steep or sheer descent; very 
steep, precipitous. Ods. 

161g G. Sanovs Trav. 223 Some part of it of a plaine 
descent, some precipitate, some clothed with trees of seuerall 
kinds, ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 225 (1810) 241 The 
way right down to the quay, they call it Precipitate. 

2. Rushing or driven nlong headlong; moving 
or moved with excessive haste or speed, or having 


the character of such movement ; violently hurried. 

1654 tr. Martinis Cong. China 7o That vast and pre- 
cipitate River which the Chineses call Hoang. 1703 Porr 
thetats 191 Such was the discord of the royal pair, Whom 
fury drove precipitate to war. 19788 Giavon Decl, & F. 
(1869) 11. xIvi. 729 The general escaped by a precipitate 
flight. 849 Grote Greece 1, xxxix. V. 92 This precipitate 
retreat produced consequences highly disastrous. 

3. Performed, taking place, acting, or passing 
with very great rapidity; greatly hastened or 
hurried ; exceedingly sudden or abrapt. 

1658 Rowiann Tofpsedl's Fourf, Beasts Ep. Ded., That 
Artis long, Life short, Experience difficult, occasion preci- 
pitate, Judgement uncertain. 1703 Maunoarttn Journ, 
Jerus, (1732) 27 Their service consisted in precipitate, and 
very irreverent chattering of certain Prayers and Hymns. 
1845 Por #urloined Let. Wks. 1865 1. 280 His downGill: too, 
wilfnot be more precipitate than awkward, 1899 AWbn/?'s 
Syst. Med. VUL 737 Besides the long and difficult labour, 
the quick, or, in technical language the precipitate labour, 

4. a. Of persons, or their dispositions, etc. : 
Actuated by violent or sudden impulse, without 
deliberation; acting with excessive or unwise 
haste; over-hasty, rash, inconsiderate, headstrong. 

1607 Torsrun Fours. Beasts (1658) 237 They likewise fall 
to be so mad and precipitate in Inst, raging both with 
gestures and voice. 1651 Honaes Leviath. wi. xxvii. 153 
Men that are hasty, and precipitate in concluding. .what 
todo, 1709 Ster.e Tatler No. 112 P 5 If I could per- 
swade these precipitate young Gentlemen to conipose this 
Restlessness of Mind. 1793 res Edystone £. $123, 
1 was determined not to be precipitate in purchasing. 1824 
W. Tavinc 7%. Trav. 1. 346 Tt was feared by some that she 
might be precipitate in her choice, 

b. Of acts, etc.: Done in sudden haste or with- 
ont deliberation; hurried, rash, unconsidered. 

@1618 Racewcu Afahomet (1637) 66 lis precipitate 
Councets in defacing Castles and strong palaces, 
Granvine Scepsis Sci. xii. 68 Our senses are not in fault, bur 
our precipitate judgments. 1791 Bosweit YoAnson an. 1775 
(2816) Il. gor Destroyed in a precipitate burning of his 
papers a few days balore his death, 1844 H. H. Wiuson 
Brit. India \, 481 The check opposed to precipitate and 
indiscreet zeal was not detrimental to the ultimate extension 
of Christianity. : 

+5. Thrown down Cfg.), snbjected. Ods. rare~'. 

1627 DaavTon Agincourt, etc, 216, I finde this age of oure 
markt with this fate, That honest men are still precipitate 
Vnder base villaines. 


Precipitate (prisipitett), 7. [f& L. pracipr- 
tare to throw or drive headlong, to fall, be over- 
hasty, f. preceps, -cipitemt adj. headforemost, head- 
long, steep, rapid, violent, etc., f. srw before + 
caput head; see -ate 3.] 

I. 1. ¢vaus. To throw down headlong; to harl 


or fling down. (Often reft.) 
1s7g R. B. Appius & Virg. Djb, From lofty top of 
Turret hie, persupetat [s/c] me downe. 1621 Buaton Anat. 
Afel, wt. iv. ut. i, (1651) 692 Salmoneus, that would in 
derision imitate Jupiters Thunder, he was precipitated for 
his pains. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 11, 42 Water 
gushed out miraculously from the place into which he was 
precipitated, 1774 Pennant Sour Scot. in 1772, 224 The 
garrison had no alternative but to perish by the edge of the 
sword, or to 0 aie themselves into the ocean. 1839 
Keicutrey His/, Eng. U1. 36 On the brink of a precipice 
over which she was to be ere long precipitated. f 
b. fig. To ‘hurl’, ‘fling’, throw violently (into 
some (depressed) condltlon, or sfow an object of 


attack), 

3528 Gaapinea in Pocock Rec. Ref I. 1. ug He shatt pre- 
cipitate himself into his enemies dedilion, 166a STinuncrL. 
Orig. Sacr. ui. iii. § 8 How often they are precipitated from 
the height of prosperity, into the depth of adversity. 178: 
Gianon Decl, & F. xxvi. II, 563 The invasion of the Eluns 
precipitated on the provinces of the West the Gothic nation. 
1880 G. MenaoitH Tragic Com. (1881) 78 A youth who 
could be precipitated into the writhings of dissolution, and 
raised out of it by a smite. 7 

to. jig. To cast down; to overthrow, min, 
destroy; to upset, disorder, derange. Ods. 

1528 in Burnet Hist, Ref. (1679) 1. Records 11. xxii. 58 
Not to suffer the Pope’s Holiness, if he would thus wilfully, 
without reason or discretion to precipitate himself and the 
said See. 1609 Brace (Douay) Ps. liv. 10 Precipitate 6 Lord, 
and divide their tongues, 


1665 | 


i 


PRECIPITATE. 


+2. intr, (for eft. or pass.) To fall headlong ; to 
fall, gravitate (quot. 1740). Oés. 

1605 Snaxs. Lear tv. vi. so (So many fathome downe pre- 
cipitating) Thou ‘dst shiner'd hke an Egge. 1740 Stack in 
PAil, Trans. XLI. 421 The Complication of these Two 
Forces will Com the Mobile to precipitate to the Centre 
-.of the Parallel it happens to be in, ie Joanne Corr. 
Wks. 1859 I. 384 They precipitated from that height to the 
earth, and were crushed to atoms, . 

+ b. To descend stee ly, as a waterfall or river. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 2 Nov., Aquapendente, a town 
aituated on a very ragged rock, down which precipitates an 
intire river. 1793 A. Murruy 7'acitue (1805) VII. 8 The 
Rhine has its aource on the steep and lofty summit of the 
Rheetian Alps, from which it precipitates. 

to. fig. To ‘fall’ or ‘plunge’ z¢o some condition 
or act; to fall or come suddenly to ruin or destruc- 
tion. Obs. (In qnot. 1593, to come down from a 


lofty position or dignity, to condescend extremely.) 

1599 Lo, Essex in Bacon's Was, (1862) VILL. 254 She 
[Q. Fliz.] should precipitate too much from being highly 
displeased with you, to give you near access. 1650 GENTILIS 
Considerations 160 Those who have such a mixture of great 
vices, and great vertues, sometimes precipitate and fall 
almost as soon as they are born. 168a Scartatr Exchanges 
173, Exchanges are as variable as the Wind, and many tines 
as if made, do precipitate without any known Canse or 
Reason. 1798 Heraid No. 23 U1. 116 While a nation is 
pesinene to its ruin. 

II. 3. trans. To canse to move, pass, acl, or 
proceed very rapidly; to hasten, hurry, urge oa. 

1558 Warpe tr. Alexis’ Seer. (1568) 2 Our disordinate 
maner of lyfe maketh vs..to precipitate our youth, and to 
abbreuiate much our lyfe. she) RYDEN Virg. Georg. 
614 The Goddess... Iler self, involv‘d in Clonds, precipitates 
her Flight, 1736 Butter Anad. u. iv. Wks. 1874 1. 204 
Men are impatient, and for precipitating things. 1858 
Buckre Crofffz, (1871) UL viii, 554 Men will not bide their 
time, but will insist on precipitating the march of affairs. 

b. To bring on or cause to happen quickly, 
suddealy, or unexpectedly; to bring to pass hastily 
or abruptly; to hasten the occurrence of. 

1625 Bacon Ess., A nidition (Arb,) a27 If they bee Stour, 
and Daring, it may precipitate their Designes, and proue 
dangerous, 1670 Cotton Espfernon 1 un. 65 The Duke of 
pores having precipitated the Battel of Coutras,..he there 
ost the Battel, with his Life. 1748 Anson's Vay. u. vi. 198 
They could not precipitate his departure. 1837 Diskacut 
Venetia 1. vii, {Hel often precipitated these paroxysms by 
denying bis mother.. duty and affection. 1874 Garren 
Short Hist, vi. $ 3.284 Its ruin was precipitated by religious 
persecution. 

4, intr. To rush headlong ; to make great haste, 
to hurry; to move, act, or proceed very quickly, 

1622 Bacon ffen, V//, Wks. 1879 1. 74/2 Neither. .did 
their forces gather or increase, which might hasten him to 
precipitate and assail them. 1647 Sraicce Anglia Reliv. 
1, v. (1854) 39 It was brought to the King, that our army 
was flying to Northampton, which did occasion them the 
more to precipitate, 1758 Jortin Zrass. 1. 164, | precipi- 
tate rather than compose, and it is far more irksome to me 
to review than to write. ‘i 

+b. To proceed with undue or unwise haste; 
toact hastily or rashly; to be precipitate in action, 

1626 C. Pottea tr. Sarfi's Hist, Quarrels 121 They had 
vsed all reasons and devteritie possible to stay the Pope 
that he might not precipitate, 1670 G. 11. //sst. Cardinals 
ui. t. 244 We are now deliberating about the Election of 
Gods Vice-gerent.., and shalt we precipitate in this manner ? 

TIL. 5. Chem. trans, To deposit, or cause to be 
deposited, in a solid form from solution in a liquid, 
by chemical action: see PRECIPITATE sb. (Some- 
times with the solution as object: To produce 
precipitation iu.) Formerly sometimes in wider 
sense: To deposit from suspension or admixture 
in a liquid, as sediment, etc. 

1644 Dicay Nat, Bodies xxxiv.§ 4. 290 This steame there- 
fore, flying still to the serous bloud which passeth by, must 
of necessity precipitate (as I may say) the serous partes of 
that bloud. Grew Solution Salts in Water i. § 14 
They are both copiously and forthwith precipitated to the 
bottome of the G' 1790 Keita in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 
375mote, Copper and zinc readily precipitate silver from 
these solutions, 41800 tr. Lagrange's Chen. 1. 96 This acid 
liquor precipitates lime water. 1816 Farapav Zax, Res, 
i. 2 The filtered solution was precipitated by carbonate of 
potash, 1857 G. Bird's Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 246 This acid 
readily precipitates lime from all its combinations with acids. 

b. Péysics and Afeteorol, To condense (moisture) 
into drops from a state of vapour, and so deposit 


or cause to fall, as dew, rain, etc. 

1863 Tynpatt /feat ii. § 28 (1870) 31 A very few strokes 
suffice to precipitate the vapour. 1869 — in Fortn. Kev. 1 Feb, 
235 Turning in the beam we have a second cloud, more 
delicate than the ge aaa 1878 Huxiev Physiogr. 
44 The mass of ice cools the surrounding air, and thus pre- 
cipitates its moisture. ‘4 7 

ce. transf. and fig. in various applicatlons; spec. 
in Spiritualism = MATERIALIZE 2, . 
r82g J. Neat Srv, Jonathan IL. 189 The mercory of his 
blood was precipitated. 1841-4 Enurason £ss., Nat, Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 235 The world is mind precipitated. 189: Pals 
Mail G.1 Oct. 2/3 The assertion of a band of Mejnourand 
Zanoni brothers Be possess the secret of dissolving their 
own senile bodies and precipitating them again in the prime 
of physical condition. 


. itr. (for ref.) To be deposited from solution 


(or from suspension) ; to settle as a precipitate. 

@ 1626 Bacon Phys. Ren. Wks. 1879 1. 245/1 By what 
atrong water every metal will precipitate. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 34 Which in a short time will precipitate 
pe sink down to the bottom of the glass. ria Rrio 


PRECIPITATED. 


tr. Afacguer’s Chem. 1. 379 \t_always precipitates in the 
form of a white calx. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ, Se, 
Chent, 403 Carbonate of lime. . precipitates, | 
b. To fall or be deposited as condensed vaponr. | 
1800 Vince Hydrosial. vii, (1806) 78 (The vapours] have 
no inclination to precipitate and fall down in drops. 
Preci‘pitated, #//. 2. .[f. Preciritate v. + 
-ED1,] In senses answering to those of the verb, 


1. Hastened, hurried. Now pe ts ahr a. 
16 . Avams Exp. 2 Peter ii, 16 Therefore was the 
teacher. .r stupid beast to tench him that was too precipi- 
tated. 1678 Zrans. Crt. Spain 51 At the too precipitated 
death of that Gentleman of Arragon. 1688 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2377/2 The Enemies precipitated Retreat to Sendrovia. 
1749 Ricnarpson Clarissa 1V, xlviil. 286 She set even my 
heart into a palpitation,. like a precipitated pendulum ina 
clock case. 1845 Napier Cong. Scinde 1. vit. 428 The pre- 

cipitated movements of the Ameer. 
. Chem, and Physics. Deposited from solution, 


or from a state of vapour. 

1663 Bovtr Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. v. viii. 200 Calces 
of corroded and precipitated things. 1707 Mortinen f/xsd, 
(1723) LI. 329 You must draw it off from its precipitated 
Lees. 18971 leas Fragut. Se. (1879) liv. 114 The cloud 
formed.., when the precipitated particles are snfficiently 
fine,is blue. 1899 Adfbutt's Syst. Afed, VIN. 726 A drachm 
of precipitated sulphur administered in milk. 

Hence FPreot‘pitatedly adv., precipitately, 
hurriedly ; = next, sense 2. 

1770 C. Jenner Placid Aan Iu. v. 101 [He] would have | 
confirmed the suspicion... by leaving the room as precipita- 
tedly as he had entered it. 

Precipitately (prisipitéli), adv. [f. Prr- 
CIPITATE a. +-LY 4} In a precipitate manner. 

1. With headlong fall or descent ; headlong. 

1632 Litucow 7raz. 1x. 392 An outragious Torrent; 
which precipitately devalleth. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. 1, 236 By means of this,.they secure themselves 
from falling precipitately upon the rocks when they dive 
tothe bottom of the sea. 18ga Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tont's 
C. xvii, Marks, heading the retreat down the rocks.., 
while all the party came tumbling precipitately after him, 

th. Steeply, precipitously. Ods. 

1823 F. Cuissoi.o Ascent Aft. Blane 19 From the heights 
of the monntain, which precipitately rise above this Plateau, 
immense avalanches often descend. 

2. With headlong speed ; with a sudden rush; in 
great haste. | 

397a8 Morcan Algiers I. vy. 300 The Emperor himself 
was forced, precipitately, to come down from the Mountain. | 
1778 Miss Burney £velrna (1791) I. xtiii. 219 Rushing pre- | 
cipitately into theroom, 1877 Crery Ain. Tact. xiv. (ed. 3) 
186 If the rearguard he attacked precipitately by the firse | 
troops that arrive, | 

3. With hurried action, hurriedly, hastily; std- 
denly, abruptly; with unwise haste, rashly, in- 
considerately. 

1647 Crarenoon fist, Reb. § 51 A new War was as 
precipitately declared against France. 1676 Towrason 
Decalogue 517 A man may determine his will precipitately 
as well as considerately. 1766 Goupss. Mfc. Ii. xvili, That 
state of mind in which we all are more ready to act precipi- | 
tately than to reason right. 1873 Mrs. H. Woon Mast. 
Greylands ii, The ., governess had lately given waming 
precipitately and left. . 

Precipitateness. ([f as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of being precipltate; 
hastiness ; rashness. 

1669 Br. Hopkins Sera. 1 Pet. ii, 12 (1685) 35 It is but 
precipitateness for any man to oppose himself. .defenceless 
against armed violence. 1884 A/anch. Exam, 8 July 5/2 
Captain Fonrnier..expressed himself in similar terms with 
regard to General Millot’s precipitareness. 

Precipitater: see PRECIPITATOR. 

Precipitating, v4/. sd. [f. Preciprrate v. 
+-1n¢ 1] The action of the verb PRECIPITATE ; 
usnally = PREcIPITATION 5. Also afirib, 

1664 Power Zxp. Philos. 1.62 By attenuating the grosser 
parts... volatilizing some, precipitating of others. 1683 
Pettus Fleta Afin. v (1686) 83 The Philosophers do write 
of precipitating, by which the Silver in common tin may be 
pe down, 1877 Ravaonn Statist, AJines & Mining jane 

ath after it is withdrawn from the precipitating-tanks 
generally contains a little copper. 1887 Daily News 
3x Oct, 2/6 Thirteen precipitating tanks on the land side of 
the existing reservoir will receive the sewage. 
_Preci‘pitating, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2.] 

That precipitates, in various senses, 

+1. Steep, precipitons. Ods. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav, m. 183 This Cane is. .hewne out of 
the precipitating rocke. 1632 Litucow 7’rav, v1. 278 The 
Ponds being bewne out..from the denalling face of a pre- 
cipitating mountaine. 

2. Falling headlong from a height; sinking to the 
bottom, as a deposit from a liqnid. ? Ods. 

1786 Amory Buncle (1825) 11. 122 Some were covered with 
forest and some with precipitating streams. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol, Ess, 40 The progressive motion impressed upon the 
precipitating masses, 

+3, Coming abruptly, abrupt or sudden. Ods. 

1638 Sik T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 35 Vet ere death cald 
for them, they were cald for, by precipitating ends, 

4. Impelling headlong; hurrying violently. 

1815 Snecrey Alastor 321 A whirlwind swept it on, With 
fierce gusts and precipitating force. 

+5. Plunging into action without consideration ; 
acting too hastily or rashly, precipitate. Ods. | 

1681 D'Urrey Progr. Honesty w, So the reverend Sire... 
thus begun To pitty and instrnet his just precipitating Son. 
1754 Ricttaroson Grandison V1. xxx. 195 A man so | 
generous, tho‘ so precipitating. | 
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6. Chen. Causing precipitation from solution. 

1904 Brit. Med. Fral. 10 Sept. 573 The precipitating 
action of egg-albumen precipitin. 

Precipitation (présipitz-jan). [a. F. pré- 


| ciptlation (isthe. Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. prveipiia- 


ttonem, n. of action from precipitare to PReciPi- 
TATE.) The action of precipitating. 

I. 1. The action of casting down or falling 
headlong from a height ; a hurling down; the fact 
of being hurled down; headlong fall or descent. 

1607 Suaxs, Cor, it. fii, ro2 Wee.. banish him onr Citie 
In perill of precipitation From off the Rocke Tarpeian. 
1720 WELTON Super. Son of God V1, xvi. 427 Under this 
Assurance that He might cast Himself denn from the 
Pinnacle, but that He should be supported in His Precipita- 
tion as well as He was in His Ascent thither. 1856 StaNtry 
Sinad & Pal, x. (1858) 367 The summit of a monntain, from 
which summit the intended precipitation was to take place, 

b. Steepness of descent; precipitousness. rare. 

1607 Sus, Cor. ut. ii, 4 Let them..pile ten hilles on the 
Tarpeian Rocke, That the precipitation might downe 
stretch Below the beame of sight. 1890 Tatmace Afanger 
to Throne 53 ‘The hills for width and precipitation are dis- 
plays omnipotent. . 

c. Path, Complete eS ‘falling’. 

1612 tr. Guillemean's Child-birth 210 The precipitation, 
or comming downe of the womhe: the ligaments being 
loosened, and sometimes broken. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Aled. (ed. 4) IV. 110 note, In what Madame Boivin terms 


| precipitation or complete prolapsss. any rational scheme 


of relief is entitled to encouragement. 
+d. Vertical descent (of a root). Obs. rare. 
1669 J. Rose Eng. Vineyard (1675) 18 The deepness, and 
fatness of the earth, contributes more to the luxury of the 
branches. .and precipitation of the roots, than to the just, 
and natural stature of the stem. 


II. 2. Ieadlong rush, violent onward motion. 
1628 Ferruam Nesolves u. [0] x. 26 Wee goe surest, when 
we post not in a precipitation. | 1693 Woonwarp Wat. //ist. 
Earth (J.\, The hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 
the water, returning at the end of the deluge, towards the 
sea, 37. 


| 
(| 


| 
] 


Anson's Voy. 1, viii. 76 The violence of the cur- | 


rent, which had set us with so much precipitation to the | 


eastward, 1822 Lame Jidia Ser. 1. Chimuney-Sweepers, 
Pacing along Cheapside with my acenstomed precipitation 
when I walk westward. 

3. Sndden and hurried action; sudden haste or 
quickness ; hurry. 

1s02 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) 1. vi. S ij, He therin 
ought to procede demeurely dyscretly, without precepta- 
cyon [¥. precipitacion] in chastysynge. 1580 Potreswam 

Rug. Poeste i. xi. (Arb.) 98 Mounting and falling from note 
to note such as be to them peculiar, and with more or lesse 


leasure or precipfit)ation. 1678 7'raxs. Crt. Shain 165 That | 


so he might undo me with greater precipitation. 1782 Miss 
Burney Ceci/fa vu. vi, * None, none !* interrupted she, with 
precipitation, 1838 Dicnens Nich Nick, vii, The lady 
feaue seized it, with great precipitation, they retired, 
b. Undnly harried action; inconsiderate haste ; 

rash rapidity. 

16a9 T. Apams JJedit. Creed Wks. 1862 111. 119 Precipi- 
tation in our works makes us unlike to God: heady fool, 
art thou wiser than thy Maker? 1700 Astay tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardo\, 25x Precipitation is the effect of Madness, nnd 
generally the occasion of great Perils, 1794 S. WintiamMs 
Vermont 397 Some philosophers, with great precipitation 
have pretended to decide it by system. 1870 Disraeui 
Lothair xi, We must not act with precipitation. 


4, The bringing on of something hastily, sud- | 


denly, or before the expected time; hastening, 
hurrying; acceleration. 

1621 in Elsing Debates /70, Lords (Camden) rog Then the 
precipitacion of justice (not hearing the proofes) is byghe 
injustice. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep 174 The com- 
mon cause alleadged .. is, a precipitation or over hasty 
exclusion before the birth be perfect. 1769 Gotpsa. //is?, 
Rome (1786) IL. 488 This, in a great measure, gave precipi- 
tation to his own downfall, 1882 Faaraa early Chr ls 
3557 #ofe, He attributes to his death the precipitation of the 
rain of Jerusalem. 

TIT. 5. Chem. Separation and deposition of a 
substance in a solid (powdery or crystalline) form 
from solution in a liquid, by the action of a chemi- 
cal reagent, or of electricity, heat, etc. 

The date of first quotation is not certain: it may be 17th ec. 

(1477, Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. Fheat, Chet, 
Brit, (1652) 95 Longe Vessells for Precipitation.] 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 273 call is 
when bodies corroded hy Aqua fortis, or Aqua Regia, and 
dissotved into water ..are reverberated into Calx. 1660 
Bovis New Exp, Phys. Mech. xxxvit. 313 The precipitation 
of Benjamin, and some other Resinons Bodies. 1790 Kriz 
in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 374 Upon adding iron, to a solu- 
tion of silver in the nitrons acid no precipitation ensued. 
1800 Henav £fit. Chem, (1808) 12 For precipitations, and 
separating liquids from precipitates, the decanting-jar will 
be fonnd useful. x900 Fru?. Soc. Dyers XV1.6 The pre- 
cipitation of the indigo white. 


b. concr. The product of this process, a precipi- 


4 


tated substance; a precipitate. (In quot. 1867 in | 


extended sense.) 2 

1605 Timme Ouersit. 111. 154 The same coagulating force.. 
doth manifestly nppeare in those preparations which are - 
called precipitations, 1867 H. Macmitvan ible Jack. 
Pref. (1870) 12 Our forests, corn-fields, and coal-beds are 
the solid precipitations of unseen carbonic acid gas in the 
atmosphere. 

Cc. atirib. 

3839 Une Dict. Arts 37 The clear liquor should now be 

run off into the precipitation cistern. 1887 Pail? Afall G. 


i1 Jan, 2/2 The construction of precipitation works at one 
of the London sewage outfatls. 


| 


PRECIPITIOUSNESS. 


6. Physics and Meteorol, Condensation and 
deposition of moisture from the state of vapour, as 
by cooling; esp, in the formation of dew, rain, 
snow, etc. b, concr. That which is so deposited. 

1675 PRil. Trans. X. 468 In some. .precipitations of the 
Air, 1692 Ray Disc. m1. 11. (2732) 99 There was so strange a 
Condensation or rather Precipitation of the Vapours. 1812-16 
Praveatr Vat, Pail, (1819) 1. 32a Dew is a precipitation of 
humidity from the lower strata of theatmosphere. 18g9 R. F. 
Borron Centr, Afr. in Fral. Geog. Soc. XXYX. 105 Thence 
the frequent precipitation of heavy rain, and the banks and 
sheets of morning cloud which veil the tree-clad peaks of the 
highest gradients. 1864 Mansi Jfan & Nat. 436 Marriotte 
found that but one sixth of the precipitation in asin of the 
Seine was delivered into the sea by that river. 1878 Huxtey 
Phystogr. 179 The excess of evaporation over precipitation 
in the northern portion of the land hemisphere. 

7. fig; spe in Spiritualism = MarTeRiaiza- 
TION 2. 

1891 Pall Madi G. 1 Oct. 2/3 A distinguished naturalist... 
assured me that he had, in tis own room, with no other 

rson present save his servant, a young man of ‘ medium. 
istic’? temperament, repeatedly witnessed the process of 
materialization (precipitation) of a human figure slowly 
going on under his own eyes, developing from a nebulons 
shape through which he could see the furniture beyond it, 
toa solid human form, whose hand he conld grasp firmly. 


Precipitative (pr/sipite'tiv), 2. [f. Pre- 
CIPITATE &. (or its 1. source): see -ATIVE.] TTav- 
ing the quality of precipitating (i.e. in quot., of 
necelerating motion), 

(3883 Wincuete MWorld-Life un. iv. (1889) 491 The Ps 

Nose 


cipitative tendencies of tidal action may exceed t 
resulting from resistances encountered in planetary space. 


Precipitator (prési-pitelter). Also 7 -er. 
[a. late iL precipitator n Aestroyer, overthrower : 
see PRECIPITATE v. and -or.] One who, or that 
which precipitates. 

1. One who hrings something to pass quickly or 
suddenly ; a hastener. 

a1660 Hammonn Serw. Luke ix. 55 Wks. 1684 1V. 590 


Zealots..as it prov'd were the hastners and precipitators of 
the destruction of that Kingdom, 

2. Chem. and Physics. Something that causes 
precipitation ; a precipitant. b. An apparatus for 
precipitation ; sec. a tank for purifying hard water 
or sewage, a precipitating-tank. 

1681 tr. Belon's Alyst. Physick Yntrod, 20, I have found 
Antimony, Allum, and Coral, tobe most powerful Dulcif(iJers, 
Precipitaters, and Expulsers of divers sorts of Acides. 1883 
Hacoane lWVorkshop Keceipts Ser.u.350/1 The mother-liquor 
is conducted through the mips for mother-water to the pre- 
cipitators. 1886 Asrerican X1. 166 The slopes of elevations 
towards the sea are great precipitators of rain. 

Precipitin (prisitpitin). Biol Chem. [irreg. 
f. base ot PreciPit-aTE + -IN1,] A substance that 
causes precipitation from a solution : see quot. 1903. 

1900 Lancet 14 July go/t Experiments... with the precipitins 
of egg albumen and sheep's globulin were made, and in this 
case also one or other of the precipitins disappeared. 1903 
Brit. Med. Frnt. 21 Mar. 655 The same explanations hold 
good for the action of the..precipitins, namely those suh- 
stances in immune sernms which cause precipitation when 
added to the fluids or solutions of substances used in 
immunization. 1904 [see Paecipitatinc pf/.a. 6). 

+ Precipi‘tious, z. Obs. [f. L. prwcipiti-m 
PreciPickr s4,4+-0U8, In sense 1 this form is more 
correct etymologically than precipi/ous.] 

I. 1. Of the nature of a precipice: = Precipit- 
ous 4. ’ 

1635 Baatawait Arcad. Pr. 196 But you'r specially to 
shumne,.. To walke.. Neare a precipitions place. 3658 
Ray Renz. (1760) 196 A precipitions solid Rock. 1721 Mavn- 
DRELL Journ. Ferus. Add. 6 Travelling throngh the Moun- 
tains, which were now somewhat more uneven and pre- 
cipitions (printed precipititious). ; 

b. fig. Involving risk of sndden fall or ruin, 

1613 Surarey Trav, Persia 83 Hee cannot bee so ignorant, 
as to vnderstand no way to bee so precipitions for himselfe. 
1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 60 Others have refused these 
royall dignities, as places too precipitions, and too full of 
cares and tronbles. 

2. Descending headlong; = PRECIPITATE a. 1. 

31648 Kikon Basilike v. 35 Monarchy it self, together with 
Me, conld not but be dashed in pieces, by such 4 precipitions 
fallas they intended. [Misquoted as frecipitons by J.} 

II. 3. Sndden, abrupt: = PreciritaTe a. 3, 


PRECIPITOUS 2. 

31676 GLanviLt £ss, vt. 24 Sutable to the Analogy of 
Nature, which useth not to make precipitious leaps from 
one thing to another, but usually proceeds by orderly steps 
and gradations. 

4, Hasty, rash: = PRECIPITATE @. 4, PRECIPIT- 


ous I. 

x613 Daiet Coll, Ifisi, Eng. 141 He..stood so betweene 
the kingdome and the kings rigor as stayed many precipitious 
violencies. 1673 O. Water due, 1. ix,78 Cross, pre= 
cipitious, despiteful, revengeful.  7d/d. 1. xilt. 178 Lust..is 
the mother of negligence, precipitious inconsiderateness, 
inconstancy. : P . 

Hence + Precipi‘tiously adv., hastily, precipit- 
ately ; + Precipi-tionsness, hastiness, rashness. 

1683 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Traz, Ixviii. (1663) 278 In regard 
this execution had been done precipitiously, and without any’ 
proof. es! Deeay Chr. Piety viii. > 10 Precipitionsly it 
will on, where ever strong desire shall drive. 1673 0. 
Watker Lane. \. iv. 261 Precipitiousness, impatience, or 
not staying to take the opportunity...is frequently the ruine 
of many noble designs. 


PRECIPITOUS. 


Precipitous (prési-pitas), a. fad. obs. F. 
preeipiteuc (x6th . in Godef.) = It, Sp., Pg. 
precipitoso, ad. late L. or Com, Rom, *praccipitosus, 
f, intl precipit-en headlong: see -ous. 

I, +1. Acting, or done, with excessive or uaduc 
haste; rash, headstrong: = PreciviratE a. 4. Obs. 

1646 Six 'T. Buowns Pseud. Ef. 1. v.18 The attempts of 
somu have been precipitons, 1689 Suauwet, Bury HV. 
i, J should be censur'd for being too precipitous, @ 3734 
Nowrn £.xaue mt. vii. § 78 (1740) 564 Vhis Discharge. .was 
precipitous.., and done on Purpose to stop that Indictinent, 

+2. Coming on or passing very rapidly; very 
sudden or abrupt: = PRECIPITATE a. 3. Obs. 

1646 Str T. Browne. Pseud, Ep. wt. vi 117, The small 
and slender time of the Beares gestation, ..lasting but few 
dayes,..the exclusion becomes precipitous, and the young 
ones consequently informous. 3666 Evetyn Kal. Hort. 
(ed. 2) 4 How precious the time is, how praccipitous the 
occasion, how many things to be done in their just Season. 

3. Rushing headlong onwards; violently hurticd 
or hurrying: = Precivitate a. 2. rere, 

1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 33 ‘The waters are dis- 
charged with a rapid precipitous current. 3837 Suettry 
Rev, islam 1, viii, A course precipitous, of dizzy speed, 
Suspending thought and breath. 1833 Lams £éfa Ser, 1. 
Barrenness fag. Faculty, Precipitons, with his reeling 
Satyr ront about him, .. Bacchus .. flings himself at the 
Cretan, 1864 Tennyson Ex. cird. 588 The sweep OF some 
precipitous rivulet to the wave. 

II, 4. Of the nature of a precipice; having a 
vertical, overhanging, or very steep face, as a rock 
or cliff; consisting of or characterized by precipices. 
(The usual sense: taking the place of the earlier 
Pnecipiriovs.) 

1805 Gazetteer Scott, (ed. 2) 449 Salishury Craig..is noted 
chiefly for its stcep precipitous front. 1817 Moore Lalla R, 
(1824) 971 Down the precipitous rocks they sprung. 1846 
McCuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 245 In the first part 
the shore is bold, precipitous, and picturesque, 1856 Stantev 
Sinai §& Pad, viil. (1858) 324 Up the precipitous ravines of 
Jericho and Ai. | ki 

b. Falling with extreme rapidity. 

3897 dlbutt's Syst. Med. \1. 360 The descent of the 
temperature is then rapid, even precipitous, falling 3° to 5° F. 
or more in a single night. 

Preci‘pitously, adv. 
a precipitous manner. 

1. With headlong oaward movement; with a 
tushing violence; = PRECIPITATELY 2. rare. 

r6a6 ir. Boccalini's Newfound Pol. wiv. 125 What hindred 
thein from running precipitously to the acquisition of all 
Italie? 1864 Tennyson Soadicea 58 Till the victim hear 
within and yearn to hurry precipitously Like the leaf ina 
roaring whirlwind, like the smoke in a hurricane whirl'd. 

+2. With uadue haste ; over-hastily, rashly: = 
PRECIPITATELY 3. O65. 

3646 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ut. xxi, 161 The long cone 
tinnation..withont any visible food, which some observing 
precipitously conclude they [chameleons] eate not any at 
all, 1673 H. Stusee Further Vind. Dutch War 17 Neither 
is it providential for a weak Prince..to run Precipitously 
into a War. a A Ge 

3. Like or as a precipice; with a precipitous 


slope or face ; vertically or very steeply. 

1816 Byron CA. far. 1. Ixxxvi, Darken'd ‘ae whose capt 
heights appear Precipitonsly steep. 3869 Tozun /ligh/. 
Turkey Wi. 294 A smooth rock, which descends precipitously 
into the sea. 

Preci‘pitousness. [f.as prec. + -NESs.] The 
quality of being precipitous. 

+1. Hastiness, rashness, precipitateness. Ods. 

3660 Hammono Sar. Prov. i. 22 Wks. 1684 IV. 576 
Precipitonsness, as Cag gle defines it, pavias eiéos, a 
species of madness in one place,..a kind of drunkenness in 
another. 184: Blackw. Mag. ee ve Much of this pre- 
Cipitonsness in judging must in candour be put down to 
Niebuhr’s youth. . et E 

2. The quality of being precipitous as a cliff. 

3833 M. Scotr Yom Cringle xii. (189) 286 The left or 
western bank of the narrow entrance to the harbour..ran 
out in all its precipitousness and beanty. 1865 Gente 
Scen. § Geol. Scot. viii. 224 Where a vertical wall of granite 
rises into tho air, it may for a long while retain its pree 
Cipitousness. 

i Précis (préisi), sd. [I]. (presé), sb. use of 
précis adj., cut short, condensed, Prectsz.] Acon- 
cise or abridged statement 5 a summary; anabstract. 

3760 Cuesterr. Let. lo Bp. Chenevix 29 Apt. | hope you 
have seen Voltaire’s preci of it in verse. 3807-8 Syp. Saitw 
Plymley’s Lett. Wks, 1859 I. 165/1 ‘Vake with you, if you 
please, this frécis of its exploits: cleven hundred men, com- 
manded by a soldier raised from the ranks, put to rout a 
Select army of 6000 men, commanded ny General Lake. 
1870 M. A. Lowen /Jist. Sussex 11. go The arguments are 
too lengthened for even a frdcis here. 1893 Nation 
{N.Y.} 22 June 456/a The article is so compact as to read 
in gee almost like a précis. 3 a 

. The action or practice of précis-writing. 
3886 in Cassell's Encyl. Dict. J 4 
0. alirié. and Comb., as précis report, -writer, 
“writing. 

1809 G. Rose Diaries (1860) LI. 406 Précis-writer under 
his Lordship when Secretary of State. 74 3 R, Witson 
Priv. Diary (1. 431 To transmit home an 


[f. prec. +-Ly 2.) In 


g istorical précis 

detail of the uperations. 1880 Print. Trades Frail. xxx. 8 
he references..may be cited as the very perfection of 

précis writing. a 
Hence Préels v. /rans., to make a précis of; 


to abstract, summarize. 
1863 Pinkerton in NV. & Q. ard Ser. 111. 1821/1 The labour 
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of..precising in a caleudrical form such a vast chaos of 
documents may be readily imagined. 3889 Oficial Notes 
Home Dept. {ndia on Aduiteration Food, Vhe replies to 
the circular letter will be found fully précised in the notes 
prefixed lo the municipal proceedings. 

Precis, obs. Sc. f. presses: see PRESS ¥. 

Precise (prisais), a. (adv.) Also: 6 pro- 
cyae, -syse, -siae, -size, prysyae, 6-7 precize, 
7 prweiso, 9 Sc. preceese. [= F. prects, -ise 
(presets, t4-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. pre- 
cisiss cut off, abrupt, shortened, pa. pple. of 
priecidére to cut off (in front), cut short, abridge, 
f. pre, PRe- A. 4 ¢ + c4aére to cut.) 

J. Definitely or strictly expressed; exactly de- 
fined; definite, exact; of a person, definite and 
exact in slatement, 

31sa6 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1§31) 265 There shall be 
streyte examinacion made, & precyse accountes required for 
this matter, 3§s0 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. iii. 16a 
[He] bath. .vntill twysdaye next,to make a precyse Annswer. 
1877 Noatusaooke Diceng (1843) 49, I must needes con- 
fesse, these reasons of theirs are sifted very depe and ve 
harde, and marueylous precise. 1640 Quautes Enchinid. 
xviii, That Peace is too precize, that limits the justnesse of 
a Warre to a Sword drawne or a Blow given, 1728 Moucan 
Algiers 1, ii. lt was at last agreed that each Party 
should, at a precise Time send away two Men on foot. 177§ 
Haaats Philos. Arrangen:, Wks. (1841) 353 Vt is in a sense 
less strict and precise, that we take the word Aadit. 383 
Lewis Use & 16. Pol, Terms \ntrod. 16 To be precise, it 
was necessary to be minute. 1868 E. Epwarns Salegh \. 
xxv. 638 His instructions had been es and imperative. 
31875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 111. 187 He is very precise about 
dates and facts. /ééd. 1V. 80 Let us then put into more 
precise lerms the question which has arisen. 

+b. Of an instrument: Exact, accurate. Os. 

3561 Even Arte Nanig. u. xvil 45, | made experience 

with a precise Astrolabie. ae 
¢c. Of the voice or tone: Distinctly uttered. 

1848 Dickens Domébey i, In the low precise tone of one 
who endeavours to awaken a sleeper. 

2. Strict in the observance of rule, form, or nsage; 
formal, correct; punctilious, scrupulous, particular; 
sometimes, Over-exact, over-nice, fastidious. Also 
of a practice or action : Strictly observed. 

1sgo Parsee. 321/1 Precyse, scrupulously circumspecte, 
frecys. 1863 Hontilies Prayer 1. (1859) 341 As touching 
the precise keeping of the seventh day after the manner of 
the Jews. 1580 Lyiy Zuphues (Arb.) 426 So the presisest 
Virgins are to be won when they be young. 3 JOLUING 
De Mornay i. (1592) 12 Mention is made of certeine presize 
persons, which beleened nothing but that which they sawe. 
arias Nebuchadnezzars Fierie Furnace (Harl. MS. 7578 
If. so), Such fellowes proud who seem to be precise Their 
fantasies are onely set to please. « 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 
1.134 The antient Pagans were precise ‘To use no short- 
tail’d Beast in Sacrifice. 1781 Cowrer Conversat, 610 
Learned without pride, Exact, yetnot precise. 847 Marayat 
Childr. N. Forest xiii, He..was very precise about doing 
his duty. 187a Routleatge’s Ev. Boy's Ans. 65/2 An old 
bachelor, precise and obstinate. . a 

b. esp. Strict or scrupulous in religious obser- 
vance; in 16th and 17th c., puritanical, 

z Aap, Parner Corr. (Parker Soc.) 278 These precise 
folk would offer their goods and bodies to prison, rather than 
they would relent. 1589 Marfre/. Epit. (1843) 7 In assault- 
ing the fort of our precise brethren. 1657 SANOERSON Sern. 
(1674) 17 The hottest precisest and most scrupulous non- 
conformer. 3693 Wooo Life 15 June (O. H. 5.) Ih. 424 
He was too precise and religions. 1694 Atrersusy Serm., 
Prov, xiv. 6 (1726) 1. 195 How did they deride that Grave 
Preacher of Righteousness [Noah], and his Precise Family. 
3837 Hatuam Const, ffist. (1876) 1. iii, 167 Those..who 
favoured the more precise reformers, and looked coldly on 
the established church. 1860 Pusey Alin. Profh. 312 Men 
are now called ‘precise’, who will not connive at sin, or 
allow the levity which plays, mothlike, around it. 

3. Exact; neither more nor less than; perfect, 
complete: opposed lo approximate. 

31571 Dicces Paxtfom. Bij, A Semicircle..doth conteine.. 
the precise halfe of his circumference. 1651 Horses Leviath, 
tiv. rg A man that seeketh precise truth. 1753 Hocaatu 
Anal. Beauty vii. 39 ‘Vhe peers serpentine line, or line of 
grace. 31790 Patey Hora Pau. Rom. ii. 1 % The coincidence 
is Not So precise as some others. 1837-8 Sta W. Hamitton 
Logte xxiv. (1860) I. 14 A definition. should be Precise, 


that is, contain nothing unessential, nothing superfluous. 
1874 L. Sternen Hours in Library (1893) J. u. 2 he pre- 
cise adaptation of the key to every ward of the lock. 


4, Distinguished with precision from all others; 
identified, pointed out, or stated, with precision or 
exactness ; éhe precise, the particular, the identical, 
the very, the exact. 

1628 Dicay Voy. Afedit, (1868) 63 They had taken vp an 
euill grounded rumor, which, being traced from one to an 
other, euery tine with some additions, came att length to 
vanish withont finding any pracise author. 169 Pxarson 
Creed (1839) 367 The precise day upon which he rose. 
1769 Rosartson Chas. V, 111. x. 221 The Protestants.. 
insisted upon the conncil’s copying the precise words of 
that instrument. 183a Baseace Econ, Mann. i. (ed. 3) 10 
The difficulty of finding the precise i at which the 
diamond cuts. 1856 Sia B. Baovie Psychol. fxg. 1. 1v. 361 
The precise character of these chemical changes we have no 
means of ascertaining. 3860 Tyxvaiu Giac. t. vii. 48 The 
precise moment at which a traveller is passing. 


+B. as adv. = PRECISELY. Obs. 

@ 1400-30 Chancer's Astrol. u. § 45 The jere of ovre lord 
1400, l-wryton [v7.1 wold by ai precise, my rote. IS 
Drant Horace, to Maecenas ¥ vij, Sum follow so precyse ¢' 
learned nian, thae oftentymes they imitate his vyce. 31594 
Dantet Compl. Rosasnond li, Thus stood J ballane’d equally 
precize, Till my fradle flesh did weigh me downe to sin. 


PRECISENESS. 


Precise (prisai's), v.  [a. F._ préciser to deter- 
mine exactly, f. préc’s Precise a.) trans. To make 
precise or definite ; to define previsely or exactly; 
to particularize. Hence Preci-sing vd/. sd. 

3866 T. Harrea Peace through Trath Ser. & 252 Direct 
asseverations..which precise the meaning of terms, which 
might otherwlse be ambiguous. 187a Rowt/edge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann, 139/1 Ask him, eneral, to precise his accusation 
against me. 1887 J. C. Morison Service Man ix. 313 Mts 


| solution would seem to require a little more precising of 


what is meant by happiness, than iy customary in ethical 
discussions. , r 

Precisely (prisai'sli), adv. Forms: sce Pre- 
CI8E (§-Gerron, percys-). [f.as PRECISE a, + -LY *. 

Known in nse earlier than precise adj. prob. immediately 
translating F. précisément, which isalso known earlier than 
précis, -¢ adj., and was prob. a rendering of the L. adv. 
practsé, which was much more in use than the adj. prac?sus.] 

41, Definitely ; entirely, absolutely. Ods. 

©1480 in Arnolde's Chron, (1811) 37 From y® office of 
aldyrmanry vtterly and percysly to cessen. | 1§§a Ascram in 
Leit. Lit, Men (Caiwnden) 11 My purpose is preciselie bent 
to mynde all dewtie. 3583 Hucozt, Preciselye, odéter, 
precise. 1968 Gaavton CAron. II. 768 Mf shee percase be 
30 obstinate and so precisely set vpon her awne will and 
opinion, that [etc.}. 1630 A. Johnson's Kingd. & Commurm, 
49, 1 prescribe not these places so precisely, as that he may 
not live in others. | , 

+b. 1a definite or precise terms ; expressly. Obs. 

1494 Faavan Chron. vit. ccxly. 287 Anon he demed y# 
contrary, & sayd, presysely y* other ee must pyae bataytl 
to theyr enemyes, or ellys they must flee w' shame. 1 
A. L. tr. Calvin's Four Serm. Song Ezech. i. (1561) A viljb, 
Ther be also other more impudent, whiche..do plainly & 
precisely deny it to be sinne. 1877 tr. Budlinger's Decades 
(1592) 112 God doth simply offer himselfe to vs, and pre- 
ig set downe what he will be to vs ward. — 

+2. Particularly, specifically, in particular. O6s. 

1532 More Con/ut. Barnes vit. Wks. 782/2 As touching 
saint Paule, he spake not in that place precisely of y* 
scripture. afag TeNY aL, Fides Apost. 124 Cajetan there 
speakes of Symbolum, in generall, not of the Apostles Creed 


precisely. 1654 Warren Undelrevers 189 Vhe matter. .was 
+. pteciscly and abstractisely considered. 3 Humruey 
Righteousn, God w. 55 It may be consider'd Precisely in 


itself, or Complexly with its Antecedents, and Consequents. 

3. With strict observance of tule, forin, or usage ; 
strictly, rigorously ; mintely, punctaally ; punc- 
tiliously, ceremoniously ; properly, with propriety. 

1526 filer. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 Whiche..yet to this 
present daye kepe the lettre of the lawe of Moyses in many 
thynges Beecysely: ig8r J. Bert, fladdon's Answ. Osor. 
sorb, Wherefore if neither this reverend Byshopp..is able 


« to behane himselfe so precisely, but that he must flee dayly 


with vs to the mercy seate and compaysion of God; where 
be then these glorious crakes of integrity? 1706 b., Waro 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 26 Like a wise Philosopher, 
conforms to Time and Place most precisely. 1837 Diswactt 
Venetia 1. xiv, His other features small, though precisely 
moulded, 

4, Exactly; with precise or exact correspondence ; 


with precise identificatioa, with exact or definite 


: knowledge. 


1367 Deant fforace, De Arte Poet. Aiv, Do not imitate 
So inmpingly so precyselie And step for step so strayle. 
3610 Lloutano Camden's Brit. (1637) 819 To point out pre- 
cisely the very place ..passeth my 3! ill,” 1783 Lo, Hates 
Antig. Chr. Ch it. 39 note, The date is not precisely known. 
1794 Sutuvan View Nat. V1. 156 Crystals have probably 
never been produced .. precisely answering to the articu- 
lated basaltic pillars. 1860 Tynvact Glac. Ut. xiv. 303 Their 
reports..did not always agree precisely with each other. 

b. Qualifying a specified relation, time, etc., or 
a statement: Exactly, just; ¢//ipé. just so, quite so; 


= Exactey § b, & 

1652 G. Conmier Vind. Sabbath (1656) Fd The day Christ 
calls his day..is precisely the day of his birth, xrgza 
Aopison Sfect, No. 452 P§ It being my Design to put ont 
my Paper exer Night at Nine-o-Clock precisely. 18z0 
Byaon Morg. Mag. Ixiti, Morgante at a venture shot an 
arrow, Which pierced a pig precisely in the ear. 1866 Geo. 
Etiot F. Holt ii, That is precisely what 1 wanted to say 2 
few words about to you. 1906 Atheneum 10 Mar. a89/1 
Sonte of them might have been withheld without precisely 
damaging the author's reputation. 31906 H. Brack Edin. 
Serum, 115 The apostle holds the preciscly opposite view. 
Afod."Then you would advise me to wait a little and watch 
the course of events?’ * Precisely.’ 

Preciseness (pr/szisnés).  [f. Precise a. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being precise. 

1. Definiteness; exactness; minuteness, precision. 

1569 Gotvinc Heminges Post. Ded. 7 Obedience to bee 
preci! according too the Lo of the word, 3576 

LemMInG Panopé. ae 293 Mainteining onr opinion, with 
the precisenesse wherof the mindes of men are am: 
1688 R. Houme Armonry it. 3432/1 In preciseness of Blazon 
«let it be called a Mill Rinde molined. 3851 Hers Comp. 
Solit. ix. (1874) 1§3, 1 shall not tell with any precisencs» 
where I was. 1875 Wuttney Life Lang. it 29 A precise- 
ness of definition which should exclude misunderstanding. 

2. Strictness In behaviour, manners, morals, or 
religious observance ;_ rigid propricty, primness; 
fastidiousness ; scrupulousness, puritanical quality. 

1561 T. Hoay tr. Castiglione's Conrtyer t Eiiij, | mdge it 
a a0 lesse vyce of curiositye to be in Reckelesness in lettynge 
a mans clothes fal of his backe, then in Preciseness to carte 
a mans head so like a malthorse for feare of ruffling his 
hear. 3598 Barcktey Felic. Man (1631) 644 Wee blame 
Paritanes for their affected singularitic and formal) precise- 
ness, x6ra T. Tavtor Cons. /itus i, 12 (1619) 241 Godli- 
nes ia made but a by-word, and a note of re roach ..vnder 
the title of puritie and precisenesse. 1 ‘ATH. GRAHAM 
Lett. Educ. 94 The discipline of several of the reformed 
churches, is ina stile of preciseness, which oo admit 
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PRECISIAN, 


of any innocent amusement. 1856 Miss VoncE Daisy 
Chain, xviii, Dry experience, and prejudiced preciseness. 
+b. Severity, strictness, rigorousness. Obs. 

81 Savice Yacites' fist. 1. xviii. (1597) 12, His too 
much precisenes did harme. 1600 Hottano Liv xxvir 
xxxviil. 656 The Consuls tooke musters more streightly and 
with greater precisenesse, than any man conld remember in 
former yeeres, 1651 Bices Vew Disp. § 276 By this severity 
and precisenesse of rules. 

Precisian (prisi‘zin). Also 6 pri-, 6-7 pre-; 
6-cisean, -sician, 6-7 -cision, 7 -sisian. [f Pre- 
CISE a, + -IAN, after Christian, etc) 

One who is rigidly precise of punctilious in the 
observance of rules or forms. a@. sfec. One who is 
precise in religious observance: iu the 16th and 
17th c. synonymous with Puritan. 

1st App. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 377 That incon- 
venience that Mr. Mullyns .. should openly tell the pre- 
cisians that her Highness' sword should be compelled to 
cut off this stubhorn multitude. 1872 J. Jones Bathes of 
Bath wt. 24 The Puritanes, but better we may terme them 
piuish precisians. 1§83 Sruaprs Amat, Adus, 11, (1882) 112 
‘These presicians would haue all things remoued out of the 
Church which hane beene abused to Idolatrie. 1598 B. 

onson £v. Aan in Hunt. wi. ii, Me's no precisian, that 

‘m certain of, Nor rigid Roman Catholic:..I hane heard 
him swear. 1612 Drayton Pody-ofd. vi. 94 Like our Pre- 
cisions.. Wha for some Crosse or Saint they in the window 
see Will pluck downe all the Church. 1652 Brome Eng. 
Moor v. iii, Forgiv' me for abe teal and turn Precisian, 
and pray I’ the nose that all my brethren..spend no worse. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. §3 A profane person cails a man of 
piety a precisian, 1821 Scorr Aeniéw. vii, Here is what 
neither Papist nor Puritan, latitudinarian nor precisian, ever 
hogg!es ur makes mouths at. 1893 Fowrer //isét. C. €. C. 
(O. H.S.) 137 Precisian as Cole was, he does nat seem to 
have objected to card-playing. . 

b. Generally; or in some sphere of practice. 

(1g98 Suars. Jerry W. 1. i..5 Though Loue vse Reason 
for his precisian, hee admits him not for his Counsaitour.] 
1955 Jounson, Precisian, 1. One who limits or restrains. 
1834 Soutney Doctor lili. (1862) 120 A man may dwell upon 
words till he becomes at length a mere precisian in speech. 
1862 Merivace Rom. Entg. (1865) VII. Ixii. 388 He went 
over to the Stoics, set up for an austere precisian, and a 
professed opponent of the... government. 1881 Gd. IWords 
XXII. 72 A precisian desires specific rules. 1894 GRAHAME 
Pagan 46 A formal precisian..during business hours. 

GC. atirib. or as adj. 

1676 ‘I. Avams Contempi. Llerbs Wks. 1862 11. 465 A 
wicked politician in a ruff of precisian set. 2651 Biecs Vew 
Disp. § 18 Like the dull pracisian pedagogues to the 
ferula: and pedantick Tyranny of the Stagirite. @ 1882 Sad, 
Rev. (Annandale), A martyr to the political strategy of a 
precisian government. .. 

Hence +Precisianical a. Ods., puritanical ; 
+ Preoi‘sianship Ods., the quality or action of 
being a (religious) precistan. 

1573. App. Paaxer Corr. (Parker Soc.) 436 Their manifest 
ore eae is too intolerable. 1574-5 /did. 476 Saving 
ur the common precisianship in London, ] hear of no sects, 
a 1652 Brome Covent Gard. 1. i. Wks. 1873 1]. 2 And what 
of that in your precisianical wisdom? 

Preci‘sianism. Also 6 errox.-oniam. [f. 
prec. + -IsoM.] The practice or conduct of a pre- 
cisian ; orig. applied to Puritanism. 

1573 G. Harvey Leétter-d&. (Camden) 30 [If] ever I have 
maintainid ani od point of puritanism, or prascisionism mi 
self, 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Mas out of Hum. w.iv,'Tis now 
esteem'd precisianism in wit,.. to love or seek good names. 
1646 Bucw Rick. Jéf Ded., Vhey will challenge the book at 
the very title;..the Captious and Incrednulous, with their 
jealous praccisianismes. 1649 Mitron Eikon, Pref., Wks. 
1851 111. 335 It must needs be ridiculous ., that they.. 
should in this one particular outstripp all precisianism with 
thir scruples and cases. 1651 Biccs New Disp. § 272 Con- 
strain into a precisianisme of conformity. 1884 Yaund in 
Junk 127 To affect the precisianism of a perfect prig, 

Precisianist : see Precisionist. 

Precision (présizan). [a. F. précision (16th c. 
in Godef.) or ad. L. precisié-nemt a cutting off 
abruptly, n. of action f. prweidére: see PRECISE a.] 

1. The fact, condition, or quality of being precise ; 
exactness, definiteness ; distinctness, accuracy. 

Arm of precision; a fire-arm fitted with mechanical aids, 
such as ritling, rade sights, ete., which make it more 
accurate of aim than weapons without these. 

1740 Cueyne Regimen Pref. 12 Precision is incompatible 
with Finitude. 1771 H. Wacrone Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
IV. i. 26 He knew how to omit exactness, when the result 
of the whole demands a less en in parts, 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gran, (ed. 5) 1. 438 Precision is the third 
reqnisite of perspicuity with respect to words and phrases, 
It signifies retrenching superfluities, and pruning the ex- 
pression, so as ta exhibit neither more nor less, than an 
exact copy of the person’s idea who uses it, 1860 Motiey 
Netherl, (1868) I. ii, 36 A right-angled triangle of almost 
mathematical precision. 1877 Huxtey Phystogr. Pref. 6 
The precision of statement, which .. distinguishes science 
fram common information. 1906 Lists Techn, Terms 
Arny Schools 1. Gunnery & Artillery 8 Precision. .[defini- 
tion) Exactness, accuracy. . 

+b. With @ and Z/._ An instance of precision ; 
aaicety; in AZ exact minutia. Ods. rare}. 

1691 Locre Lower. dnterest Wks, 1727 11. 92, 1 bave left 
ont the utmost Precisions of Fractions in these Computa- 
tions, 

+2. The cutting off of one thing from anothcr ; 
esp. the mental separation of a fact or idea; 
abstraction; in quot. 1640, a cutting short; in 
quot. 1683 = RESERVATION 4. Obs. (App. used for 
Prescéssion, as the sb. corresponding to PRESCIND v.) 
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1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adu. Learn. v. v. 255 We call 
Prenotion a Precision of endlesse investigation. 1681 GLAN- 
VILL Sadducismus 1. App. § 8 When, from this mental Pre- 
cision of Cogitation from Extension, he defined a Spirit. 
{bid., From the precision of our thonghts to infer the real 
precision or separation of the things themselves, is a very 
yee and puerile sophism. 1683 A. D. Ari Converse 95 

ou can neither tye them by Promise, nor hy Oath; for if 
they Promise or Swear, 'tis with a mental Precision. 1710 
Berreley, Princ. Hum, Knowl. Introd, §9 As the mind 
frames to itself abstract ideas of qualities or nodes, so does 
it, by the same precision, or mental separation, attain 
abstract ideas of the more compounded beings which include 
several coexistent qualities. 

+b. éransf. A precise definition. Obs. rare. 

4 a Locke /fum. Und. ww x. §15 The taking Matter to 
be the Name of sometbing really existing under that Pre- 
cision,.. has. .produc’d. obscure .. Disconrses. 17597 Mas. 
Gairritn Lett. Henry ty auies (1767) LI. 186 T. defi- 
nition I look upon to more paws and of a more 
dangerons tendency, than any of the three precisions he has 
s0 ingeniously proved the insufficiency of. 

Hence Preci‘sional a., of or pertaining to preci- 


_ sion; Preci‘sioner, = PRECISIONIST; Preoi‘sion- 


; purists, and conventiclers would totally extinguish, 


iam, practice of precision (see also PRECISIANISM); 

Preci‘sionize v. fraus.,\o give precision to, state 
with precision or accuracy. 

1874 Busunet, Forgiveness § Law us. 127 The old *pre- 
cisional drill, that came so hard upon the soldier at first, 
1902 Zimes 35 July 10/2 It is not an air to be breathed 
(freely by pedants, or prndes, or *precisioners, 1868 H. 
Kiyostey Afde. Mathilde L. vi.g4 She had disliked André 
Desilles and his *precisionism ait er life. 1847 Sin G. CG 
Lewis Lett, (1870) 153 What a pity the same man does not 
in the same manner," precisionize other .. questions of politica! 
inorals, 1895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 303 To precisionise the 
snecessive whens and wheres. 

Preci‘sionist. (Also errox. (after precisiar) 
-aniat.) [f Precision + -1st.] One who makes 
a profession or practice of precision or exactness 
in observance or expression ; a purist. 

1827 Examiner 822/1 Enjoyment which .. precisianists, 
1865, 
Busunewt Vicar, Sacr. va, iii, 229 Must He he a pre- 
cisionist in order to be passed as just? 1865 Sat. Kev. 
21 ia 83/2 Well-meaning precisionists who are striving 
to bring back the now mongrel or mixed Romaic of the 
Hellenes to the purer idiom. 1873 Spectator 15 Feb, 203/2 
Both are precisianists in utterance, and skilled in the 
manipulation of the finest shades of language. 

Precisive (présai'siv), a. rare. [EL precis-, 
Ee stem of pracidtre (see PRECISE a.) + -1VE.] 

. That cuts off, scparates, or defines one (person 
or thing) from another or others, as in frecistve 


abstraction : see quot. 1725. (app. for prescésstve.) 

1679 Putter Moder. Ch, Eng. (1843) 232 At other times 
our church moderates her censures,..using a medicinal 
censure, before a precisive. 1725 Warts Logic 1. vii $9 
‘This Act of Abstraction is.. either Precisive or Negative. 
Precisive Abstraction is when we consider those Things 
apart which cannot really exist apart; as when we consider 


a Mode without considering its Substance and Subject. 


2. Characterized by precision or exactitude. 
1807 Gison Serm, Pract. Subs. 110 Daniel .. foretold 


| with the greatest precisive openness the exact time of our 


Saviour's coming. 1897 Daily News 22 May 5/1 [He] has 
made at least one definite, precisive, and particular charge. 

Pre-cited (prisoited), ppl.a. Also 7 pree-. 
[PRz- A.) Previously cited, adduced, or referred 
to; before-mentioned, above-mentioned. 

1666 G. Haavey Morb. Angi. xi. 121 This latter, besides 
the ordinary praccited causes, is sometimes occasioned by 
[etc.} 1694 Wesrmacort, Script, Herd, 93 It is easie to 
apply to each of these precited remedies their proper virtue. 
1865 Viscr. Srrancrorp Select. (1869) I]. 138 note, As we 
read once in the pre-cited journal, 

+ Pre-clamate, v. Oés. rare—% [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pracldmdre to call out beforehand, f. pre, 
Pre- A. 1 + clamare to cry.) 

ig eerie Preclamate, ta ery before, 

+Preclara‘tion. 06s. rare—1, 
declaration or explanation. 

1656 Hevyuin Zxtraueus Vapulans 16 The Arch-bishop 
was not..so ill a keeper of his own counsel, as to make any 
such preclaration of his reason for it. 

+ Preclare, a. Chiefly Sc. Oés. Also 6 pre-, 
clair, [ad. L. precldrus very bright, £. grew, PRE- 
A. 6 + clarus clear.) 

1. #2, Very clear. rare}. 

igor Doveras Pad. fon. Prol. 63 A voice 1 hard preclair 
as Phebus schone. 

2. Distingaished, illustrions. 

a8 Donaar Poems \xxvii. 65 O patent _princes, pleasant 
and preclair. 1535 Stewarr Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 59 Richt 
3oung he wes, bayth plesand and preclair. 1596 DaLaymrce 
tr. Leslie's fist. Seot. 4 92 Famous & preelare exemples of 
men ofrenoume. /did. 117 Quhais myndes deip and pra- 
clair studies hes decored. 1623 Cockeram 11, Excellent.., 
preclare. 1677 Gare Crt. Gentiles V1. 1. 183 Do not there- 
fore the preclare and illustrions Institutes or Laws of Living 
make way to Virtue? 1829 W. Tennant cia Storm'd 
(1827) 15 Lo! on Olympus’ taps preclair The goddess o' 
men-blessing lear. 

+ Precla-red, @. Os. = prec., 2; renowned. 

1530 (¢it/e) Here foloweth the Assemble of fauies..com- 
he hy the preclared and famous Clerke Geffray Chaucer 

mpryoted in london, .by me Wynkyn de Worde. 

+ Preclarent, a. Os. rave—°. [irreg. as prec.] 

1623 Cocreram, Preclarent, excellent. 

Pre-cla‘ssical,a. [Prx-b.1d.] Anterior to 
the classical age (of Greck and Roman literature). 


(?) Previous 


’ 


| Rambler No. 95 0 14 The extinction of 
|, clusion of dehates. 1820 CoLERiocE in 


| p 3x6 Every intellect was 


PRECOCE. 


1872 Lowett Study Wind, 151 He rh og revives the 
age of coucetiz while he fancies himself going back to a pre- 
classical nature. 


Preclitellian (-klsite lian), a. (sé.) Zool. [I. 
Pre- B. 3 + CLITELL-UM + -IAN.] Belonging to 
that division of earthworms which have the male 
genital apertures in front of the clitellum. b. sd. 
An earthworm of this division. 

1888 Excyl. Brit. XX1V. 6832/2 [see IntTRACLITELLIAN], 

Precloacal: see Pre- A. 4. 

Preclo‘se, v. rare. [f. Pre- A.1 + CLoseE v. ; 
cf, PRECLUDE.] ¢rans. = FoRECLOSE 5, 

1535 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 256 After the preclosin 
of the premisses, I had sure worde that O'Connor Baie 
B. Grecory Side 


with bim Obrene and bis power. 1898 
Lights Conft. Meth. 501. Dr. Bunting stontly and success. 


” fully preclosed the question. 


Preclude (prékla-d), v. [ad. L. preclitd-tre 
to close, shut off, impede, f. pra, PRE- A. 4c + 
claudére to shut.] 

1. trans. To close or shut up (a passage, etc.) 
agalnst any attempt to pass; = FORECLOSE 2. 

1629 Maxwet tr. Herodian (1635) 133 Julian's friends 
counselled him to advance. .and preclude the Alpine Straits. 
1652 C. B. Staryviton Herodian 67 His friends advise he 


shall the ee preclude. 1653 Waternouse Afol. Learn. 
| le 


187 Preclude your ears..against all rash, rude, irrational, 
innovating importuners. 17§t JouNson Rambler No. 96 
recluded by Prejudice. 1777 
Rosertson //ést. Amer. V1. v. 34 Having precluded every 
means of escape. 

b. To close beforehaad ; = ForEcLose 5. 


1841-4 Emerson Ess, Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 176 
Shall reclude my future, by taking a high seat, and 
kindly adapting my conversation to the shape of heads? 


2. To ‘ close the door against’, shut out, prevent 
the entrance of; to exclude, prevent, frustrate; 
to render impracticable by anticipatory action. 

1618 T. Avams Cosmopolite Wks, 1862 IT. 143 Thaugb the 
desires of bis mind be granted, yet this precludes aot the 
access of new desires to his mind. 1659 in Burton's Diary 
(1828) 1V. 320 As to precluding all complaints against excise, 
leave it to your Committee to bring in a Bill to remedy the 
inconveniences. 1692 Ray Dise. uit. v. (1732) 383 If you 

reclude the Access of all Air. 1751 Jonnson Ranzdicr 

0. 105 P13 They hesitated till death precluded the decision, 
1813 Byron Corsair in. ix, Since bar and bolt no more his 
steps preclude. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. v. 120 It 
may be as well to preclude misunderstanding by repeating. 

3. To shut out or prevent (a person) from some- 
thing by previous action: = FORECLOSE 3. 

1736 Col, Ree. Pennsyly. WV. 103 That they may not be 
precluded or foreclosed from the benefit of the Governor's 
Grant. 1792 Burne Let. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. V1. 
320, I do not find one word to preclude his majesty from 
consenting to any arrangement which parliament may make. 
x800 WeLtespey in Owen Desf. (1877) 555 Employed in 
staff offices which preclude them from the performance of 
regimental duties. 1884 Lp. Coteaipce in Law Kes. 
12 Q. B. Div. 322 We do not preclude the duke from his 
remedy, .hy way of netion or indictment. 

Preclusion (prikli#zon). Now rave. [ad. 
L. preclision-ent, n. of action f. ae see 
prec. Cf. obs, F. preclusion (16th c. in Godef.).] 
The action of preclading; shutting out, or pre- 
venting the entrance or occurrence of something ; 
preveation by anlicipatory measures. 

1616 T. Anams Politic Hunting Wks, 1861 I. 9 St. 
Augustine's preclusion of all star-predictions ont of this 
place. 16.. Donne Serm, (ed. Alford) 1V. 467 Repentance 
of former, preclusion against future Sins. 1752 Jounson 

rties, nad the pre- 
#2, Rem, (1836) 1V. 
122 The preclusion of disturbance and indecorum in Christian 


_ assemblies 


Preclusive (pr/kl#‘siv), a. [f. L. praclis-, 
ppl. stem of preclidére (see PRECLUDE) + -IVE.] 
hat tends to preclude or has the effect of pre- 
Sy shatting out beforehand, preventive (0/). 

1695 Whether Parlt. be not dissolved by Death Peess of 
Orange 41 \n whom the full and entire Sovereignty.. was.. 
settled preclusive of all others. 2804 Laine fest, Seot. IV. 
x1. 395 Its articles..are too numerons, and on some occa- 
sions preclusive ofimprovement. 1809-10 CoLeripcE Friend 
(1866) 313 Obstacles the continuance of which is preclusive 
of all (ruth, 1882 Stevenson Fam. Stud. Men & Bhs. 347 
If women’s rule is not unnatvral in a sense preclusive of its 
very existence. 

Hence Preclu'sively adv. 

1695 Whether Parlt. be not dissolved 38 Preclusively from 
all legal Capacity and Possibility of borrowing a Duration 
and Continuance..{rom the Life of any other. 1818 Topp, 
Preclusively, with hindrance by some anticipation. 


+Preclusory, «. Obs. rare". [f. L. pre- 
clis-, ppl. stem of preclidére (see PRECLUDE) + 
-ory 2,] = PRECLUSIVE, 


1609 Br. W. Baatow Answ. Nameless Cath. 79 Hee 
takes it..to be a mandate preclusorie of the way to heauen. 


Precoceygeal: see Pre- B. 3. 
Precoce (prikaus), a. (sb.) rare. [a. F. précoce, 


"ad. L. prevcoc-em early ripe, premature, f. preco- 


yuere to hoil beforehand, ripen fully, f. prez, PRE- 
A. 1 + cogudre to cook, Cf PRECOQUE.] 

1. Of plants: Early flowering. 

1664 Exetyn Aval. Flort. (1729) 198 Common, double, and 
single Primroses, Pracoce Tulips. 1707 Mortimea /fusd. 
(1721) 11.359 ‘Che Prascoce Tulip, Winter Aconite, some sorts 
of Anenronies, 


PRECOCENESS. 


2. = PRECOCIOUS 2. 

1689 Evetyn Diary san 1 had read of divers forward 
and precoce youths. 1868 M. Couuixs Sweei Anne Page 1. 
viii, 291 Is he not a trifle tov precoce ? 

B. as sb. An early plant; spec. = precoce tulip. 

1699 Evetyn Acefaria (1729) 157 The Hot Beds for the 
raising of those Pracoces. 1721 Moutimen Hush. 11. 240, 
I shall begin with the Precoces or early blowing Tulips. 

Hence + Preco‘ceness (precose-), precocity, 
earliness in flowering or fruiting. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Sy/va 78 As to this extraordinary Precose- 
ness, the like is reported of a certain Watnut-tree, as well as 
of the famous White-thorn of Glastonbury. 

Precocious (prikéufas), a. [f. L. precox, 
-cocem (PRECOCE) ; see -10US.] 

1. Of a plant: Flowering or fruiting early; sfec. 
bearing blossem before the leaves; also said of the 
blessoms or fruit. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Psend. £f. 11. vi. (ed. 2) 79 Many 
precocious trees, and such as have their spring in the winter, 
may be found in most pacts of Europe. a 1682 —- Tracts 
(1684) 7a That there were precocious and early bearing 
Trees in Juda, may he illustrated from some expressions 
in Scripture concerning precocious Figgs. 1872 O.iver 
fe ‘of. 11. 234 A..tree, with. precocious hermaphrodite 

jowers, 


2. fig. Of persons: Prematurely developed in seme 


ey or proclivity. 

1678 Cuowoatn Jnfe/l, Systt. iv, § a1. 388 However it hath 
been of late so much decried. .by. .precocious and conceited 
wits also, as non-sence and impossibility. 1819 Byron Juan 
t. liv, To be precocious Was in her eyes a thing the most 
atrocious. 1829 Lytton Deveren.c i. v, We were all three.. 

recocious geniuses, 1868 E. Epwarps Ralegh 1. xv. 299 
She was somewhat precocious in fove matters, 

b. Of, pertaining to, or indicative of precocity 
or premature development. 

167a Sia T. Browne Let. Friend § 28 Tis superfluous to 
five unto gray Hairs, when in a precocious Temper we 
anticipate the Virtues of them. 18a7 Macautay Afachia- 
welli Ess, (1887) 36 Untimely decrepitude was the penalty 
of precocious maturity. @ 1863 Tuackerav Christmas Bas. 
(1872) 19 His ‘Love Lays '..were pronounced to be wonder. 
fully precocious for a young gentleman then only thirteen. 

c. Of things: Of early development. 

3838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xx, Youthful misery stalks 
precocious. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VIL. 668 ‘Specific’ 
phenomena are more commonly observed within a com- 
paratively short time from the ‘date of infection, in which 
case they are not rightly regarded as ‘ precocious ' symptoms. 

3. Zool. (See quot.) Contristed with Serotinous, 

1goo Ouekelt Alicrose. Club rai. Ser. u. V11. 260 All the 
sociat or colonial Radiolarians (Polycyttaria) and most of the 
Acantharia are precocious, for in len the nucleus divides 
early in the fife history of the cell. ’ 

Preco-ciously, a/v. [f. pre. +-ty2.] In 
a precocious mauner ; with premature development, 

1842 AkNoLD //ist. Romte (1843) LL. 269 A child in under- 
standing, but with passions precociously vigorous, 1862 
Burton 8h. ffunter (1863) Ba He took precociously to 
thyming ; like Pope he fisped in numbers. A 

reco‘clousness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being precocious; = Precociry. 

168r Mannincuam Disc. 10 Yo prevent a sawcy pre. 
cociousness in Learning, [they] invite others to drudge in 
their methods, 1829 Soutney Sir 7. Afore (1831) 11. 44 And 
as naturat precocity is always to be regarded with fear, so 
the precociousness which art produces cannot be without its 
dangers. 1855 Tnackeray Mewcomes iii, Poverty and 
necessity force this precociousness on the poor fittle brat. 

Precocity (prékg'siti). 
(ythe.), £ L. type *pracocttas, f. precox: see Pre- 
coce.] The quality of being precocious, 

1, Of plants: Early flowering or ripeness. 

1656 Biount Clossagr., Precocity, early ripeness, forward. 
liness in ripening, over hastiness tn ripening. 1875 A. R. 
Wactace in Encye/. Brit. 1. 86/2 The grain was very fine 
and well grown, which gave me the idea to..see if the 
following year it would preserve its precocity. 

2. Early maturity, premature development. 

1640 Howet. Dodona's Gr. 102 Imputing the cause of it 
{his fall] toa precocitie of Spirit and valour in hit. 1682 Sia 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 35 From such foundations thou 
may’st be Happy in n Virtuous precocity, and make an 
early and tong walk in Goodness. 1820 Haziiit Leet. 
Dram, Lit, 140 Their productions, bear the marks of pre- 
cocity and premature decay. 1 Grapstone Glan. 11. 
¥t, 267 In a happy childhood he evinced extreme precocity. 

b. ¢ransf. One in whom this quality is exempli- 
fied ; a precocious child. 

388a A. Marueson in A/acur. Afag. XLVI. 488/a George 
Eliot's children. .. They are not impossible cherubs, ot wing- 
fess fairies, or idealised precocities. 

+ Pre-costa‘nean. Os. rare—'. [f Pre- A. 2 

+ Corrangay.] An older contemporary. 

1661 Furrer (Worthies (1662) 1. 27, I read of Petrarch, 
(the pre-coctanean of our Chaucer) that he was crowned 
with a Laurel, in the Capitol. 

tPrecogitancy. Obs. rare. [f. L. pre- 
cogitant-cm, pr. pple. of precogitdre: see below 
and -ANcy.] Previous eogitation or thought. 

€1635 A. Srarroro 4 fol. in Fem, Glory (1860) p. xxxiv,Wee 
Speake prot to Princes w'tout great study, and precogitancy. 

t Precogitate, pf/.a. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
Precégitatns, pa. pple. of prvcigitdre: see next.] 

= PRECOGITATED, 

1573 Morton in Cal, Scott. Papers 1905) IV. 516 They 
fund the wind favorable to the executioun of thair precogitat 
tmischeif, 1664 Fudiciary Ree. (S. H.S.) 101 Francis 
Crichton without any provocation and forethought felony 


and precogitate malice drew his sword. 


fad. FL précoctté | 
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Precogitate (prikg-dgitett), v. Now rare. 
[f. L. precdgitat-, ppl. stem of prexcdgitire, f. pre, 
Pre- A.1 + cdgitare to think, CogtTatE : see -ATE3.] 
trans, and intr. To cogitate, think, or think over 
beforehand ; to consider beforehand, premeditate. 
Hence Preco'gitated pA/. a. 

1611 Corcr, Precogiter, to precogitate, premeditate, 
thinke of beforehand. 1639 G. Dastet Acc/us. xviii. 62 Pre- 
cogitate thy vowes; and doe not Say From a fantastick 
humor, what will rise. a1653 Brome Afad Couple ui. i, 
Wks, 1873 I. 56, 1 must come on her with a little wit though, 
for which | will precogitate. 1657 Hawken Avding fs Al, 
Introd. It is Murder in any private Person upon pre- 
cogitated malice to kill any private Man, 

Precogitation (prikpdzit@fan). Now rare. 
(ad. late L. pracdgitatz-dnem,n. of action f. precdgi- 
tare: see prec. Cf. obs. F. précogitation (16th c. in 
Godef.).] Previous consideration or meditation ; 
a thinking over beforehand. 

15996 J. Nonoen Progr. Pietie (1847) 8 We may proceed 
on in our progress, with this precogitation following. 1658 
Siz T. Brownr Gard. Cyrus v, 200 To spin out our awakin 
thoughts into the phantasms of sfeep, which often continueth 
pracogitations; making Cables of Cobwebbes and Wilder- 
nesses of handsome Groves, 1809-10 Corrripce Friend 
(1866) 315 This purpose may have been itself excited, and 
this precogitation itself abstracted from the perceived like- 
nesses and differences of the objects to be arranged. fl 

+ Preco-gnit. Os. rare—. [ad. L. pracogui- 
funt, pa. pple. neut. of pracognosecre te PRECOG- 
nosce,] A preliminary discussion. 

1654 Virvain £ pit. Ess. Introd, 18 A Compend of Chrono- 
graphy .. intended for a previous Precognit to the two 
insuing Tomes. 

Precognition (prikggni‘fon). Also 7 pre-. 
[ad. late L. precogniti-dnem, a. of action f. pre- 
cognéscére: see URECOGNOSCE; or perh. a. obs. F. 
précognition foreknowledge (15th ¢. in Godef.).] 

1. Antecedent cognition or knowledge; fore- 


knowlcdee. 

3611 Cotcn., Precoguition, a precognition. @ 1619 Foturrsy 
Atheom. 1. viii. § 2 (1622) 56 This praecognition and antici- 
pation of God. 1651 Biccs New Disf. $230 It acts without 
any precoguition of anend. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles 111. 
67 God.. by his determinate Counsel and precognition 
delivered his Son to them. 1839 Baitey Mestus xi. (1852) 
136 O Thou !,, Whom all the fants and creeds, and rites of 
old..{n precognition of eternal truth Foreshadowed and 
(caper 1903 Myeas //1m. Personality 1.31 Here again 
we find also precognitions which transcend what seems ex- 
plicahle by ike foresight of every mind such as we know. 

2. Scots Law. The preliminary examination of 


witnesses or persons likely to know about the 


facts of a ease, in order to obtain, with a view lo , 


trial, a general knowledge of the available evi- 
dence; esf. in criminal law, an examination by 
a proeurater-fiscal of those who can give evidence 
regarding a erime or offence (in older practice 
conducted by or before a sheriff or other jndge 
ordinary), in order to know whether there is ground 
for trial and to enable a relevant libel to be pre- 
pared ; also the statement itself taken down from 


‘a witness before the trial. 


| 


1661 Se. Acts Chas. 11 (1820) VII. 22/2 That the mater of 
fact cannot be so well cleired at a peremptorie dyet befor the 
Justice without ane precognition and previous tryell of the 
wholl circumstances of the same, 1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 
11. sos Several are taken up [= apprehended], and lawyers 
have taken a precognition. 1753 Stewart's Trial 33 We 
have gone thro’ this libel with the greatest attention, and 


have taken a view of the several facts, which, after a pre- | 


cognition of above a thousand witnesses, are set forth to 
support the charge against the pannel. 1828 Scott /. J/. 
Perth vii, The precognition of Simon Glover and Heury 
Gow would bear out a matter less worthy of belief. 1887 
Law Times UXXXI1. 175/1 Prisoners are not allowed to 
see the precognitions for the prosecution. he 

So Preco'gnitive a., of the nature of, or giving, 


foreknowledge. 

1903 Myers Hui. Personality 1.142, 1 mean precognitive 
dreams ;—pictures or visions in which future events are 
foretold or depicted. 

Precognitum, variant of Prrcocnitum, 

Precognizance, erron. f. PRECONIZANCE. 

Precognizant, -is- (prvkg'gniziot),a. [£ Pne- 
A.3+CoGnizant.} Tlaving previous cognizance. 

1828-40 TytLea List. Scot, (1864) 111. 404, I shall now 
state... the evidence upon which I have affirmed..that he 


{Knox] was precognisant of the intended murder [of Riccio]. | 


1848 Croucn Sothie iv, The wary precognisant Piper. 
Precognization, erron. f. PRECONIZATION. 
Precognize (pritkpgnai-z), v. rare. [f. PRE- 

A. 1+ CoeGnize.) ¢rans. To know beforehand. 
t6ra Sturtevant Afefallica 34 Except that the Art.., 

general to alf Arts & inuentions catled Hessedica be first 

precognized. 186a M. Hopkins Hawaii 189 He could not 

- intuitively precognize the system of Christianity. 
Precognosce (prikpgng's), v. Sc. Law. [f. 

Pre- A. 1+ CoGnosce ; ef. L. pracogndscére (rare) 

to foreknow, foresee.] ¢rans. To make a pre- 

liminary examination of (witnesses), in order to 
enable parties to an action to set up their re- 
spective pleas and defences, and particularly in 
criminal suits to enable the libel to be relevantly 

stated and maintained : ef. PRECOGNITION 2, 

1753 Stewart's rial 93 ‘Uhe panuel’s wife and his children, 


PRE-CONCEPTIONAL. 


who, by law, cannot be calted as witnesses against him, 
have been precognosced, or judicially examined, and .. 
their declarations are pro to be produced in. this trial. 
2888 Daily News 17 July 5/a Pending the trial of the 
accused, the Procurator-Fiscal ‘ precognosces’ witnesses, 
and colfects alt available evidence, which is afterwards 
formulated in a detailed and printed indictment supplied to 
counsel, jury, and Court officials, 1901 Scotsman 2 Mar. 
12/3 He respectfully submitted that the defence had no 
power to precognosce police officers, r 

Pre-collection, -Columbian, -communi- 
cant, etc.: see Pre-A, B. 

Pre-communion. [Pre- 3. 2.] The part of 
the Communion office in the Book of Common 
Prayer which precedes the Communien service 
proper; the ante-communion service. 

1868 Mirman St. Paul's xvii. 431 There was a full service 
with the pre-ccommunion. 

[Pre- A. 2.] 


Precompose (prikjmpde'z), v. 
trans. To compose beforehand, 

2648 Heenick Hesfer.. To Mistr. Amie Potter, Nature 
has pre-compos’d us both to love. 165: H. L'Estrance 
Smectymans-mastix 30 Vvery man is best able to know 
whether his own prayers be precomposed, or of sudden 
conception. 1799 C. Winter in Jay Afem. & Lett. (1843) 
27 It ts very casy to distinguish them [sermons] which were 
precomposed, from others which were preached extempore. 

Hence Precompo‘sed Afi. a. 

1741 Chr. Liturgy Pref, Those who pray extempore,.. 
say, that precomposed Forms stint and restrain the Spirit 
of God in its Operations, 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 632 The 
prctecicnal lecturer commonly has a set of precomposed 
ectures,..any of which he is ready to deliver anywhere on 
the receipt of his fee. 

+ Preconcei't. Oss. [f. Pre- A.2+Conceit 
s6.] A preconceived notion or opinion. 

1594 Hooker £ce/. Pol. Pret. iii. $9 Which..through their 
misfashioned preconceit, appeared unto them no less cer- 
tayne. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. iii. (1739) 7 God 
had an eye on all this beyond all reach of pre-conceit of 
man. 1682 and Plea Nonconf. 79 Clear from all sinister 
Pre-conceits, Passion, and Disaffection to Practical .. Piety. 

t+ Preconcei‘ted, a. Oés. rare. [In 1, f. PRE- 
A.+Concriten ppl. a. In 2, f. pree. + -ED?.] 

1. Conceived beforehand, preconceived. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 330 No man on earth 
can tell what gouernment it is they intend to establish,.. 
when they come 10 their preconceited monarchie. 1604 
Ear. Suattxc Aurora Sang ix, Whose sweet-supposed 
sowers Of preconceited pleasures grieu'd me most. 

2. Having a previons conception or notion. 

1698 tr. Fenclon's Maxims Saints 110 But these two 
things had only their One from Scholastick Philosophy, 
whereof these Mystical Men were preconceited. 

Preconceive (prikgnsiv), v. [Pee- A. 1.} 
trans. To coneeive or imngine beforehand; to 
anticipate in thought. 

1597 Bacon Ess., Corlers aise Evil (Arb.) 144 Ina 
dead playne, the way seemeth the longer, because the eye 
hath preconceyued it shorter then the truth. rzor Norris 
{deal World 1 i. 37 The great Architect of the world pra. 
conceived and foreknew what he would make. 1858 Haw- 


| THORNE #*. & 74 Note-B&s, (1872) 1. 55 The Coliseum was 


very much what I had preconceived it. 

llence Preconceived (prikgnsivd) fp/. a. 

Fe Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ut. 291 Upoun preconsavit 
malice borne aganis hir thir niony yeris begane. @ 1688 
Ceowortu Jmunut, Mor, (1731) 203 Anticipated and pre- 
conceived Ideas of Regular Lines and Figures, 21704 
Locke Posth, Wks. (1706) 68 We must .. not endeavour to 
bring things to any prx-conceived Notions of our own. 
1830 Lyete Prine. Geol. (1875) 1. u. xvi. 367 Contrary to his 
preconceived notions. 1895 Jowett Pilaéo (ed. 2) 1. 124. 

Pre-concept (prikp'nsept). /sychol. [(f. Pre- 
A, 2+Concerr sé} A term applied by Romanes 
to ahigher Recep (q.v.), or rudimentary Concert: 


see quot. 1888. 

1888 Romanes A/ental Evolut. Man ix, 185 Higher Re- 
cepts, then, are what may be conveniently termed Pre- 
concepts: they occupy the interval between the receptual 
life of brute and the earliest dawn of the conceptual life of 
man, A preconeept, therefore, is that kind of higher Te: 
cept which is not to be met with in any brute; but which 
occurs in the human being after surpassing the brute and 
before attaining self-consciousness, 1896 Nat. Science Dec. 
382 From this he argues that there is a logic of recepts in 
animals, and probably also a a of preconcepts. 

Preconception (prikgnse"pfon). _ Of PRe- 
A. 24Conceprion; cf. F. peter The 
action of preconceiving ; usually (with @ and f/.) 
4 conception or opinion formed and entertained 


prior to actual knowledge; a prepossesston, a pre- 


Judice ; an anticipation. 


1625 Dons Serm. Ixvi. (1640) 667 God does nothing, 
Man does nothing well, without these Idea’s, these retro- 


| spects, this recourse to pre-conceptions, pre-deliberations. 


a7it Hickes Two Treat. Chr. Pracsth. (1847) 11. 154 Men 
biassed hy preconceptions. 1744 Haris 7Zhree Treat. 
ut. (1765) 286 note, A Pre-conception is the natural Appre- 
hension of what is general or universal. a 1834 CoLeatpce 
in Lit, Rem. (1836) 1. 372-3 To hear an evolving roll, or 
a succession of leaves, talk continually the language of 
deliberate reason in a form of continaed preconceptioo, \ 
and Z already possessed, when A was being ntt , 1843 
J. Martineau Chr, ya 175 Our Peecee ors of 
wrong and of right. 1867 Chronicle 27 July 424 Mr. Long- 
feltow's poetic reputation..establishes a preconception in 
his favour, 188a Faarax £arly Car. 1. 142 Hutaan perver- 
sity has darkened the very heavens by looking at them 
through the medium of its own preconceptions, 
Pre-conce’ptional, 2. rare~'. [Pnz- B. 1.) 


Previous to conception. 


PRECONCERT. 


1904 Bril, Med. Frul. 17 Dec. 1644 The first, or precon- 
ceptional period of germinal life. 
reconcert, sé. [f. Pre- A.2+ Concert sé,] 


A previous concert, agreement, or arrangement. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) V1. xlv. 175 A book, 
which had there not been a preconcert, would not have 
taken his attention for one moment, 1834 Slackw. Mag, 
XXXY. 395 A medical man being (by preconcert) at hand. 

Preconce'rt, v. [f. Pre- A. 1+ Concert v,] 
trans. To concert or arrange beforehand. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 111. vii. 59 The oppor- 
tunity to effect an escape which ee suppose preconcerted. 
1828 D’Isaaria Chas. /, 1. vi. 188 With this motive we must 
suppose them to have preconcerted their plans. 185g Paince 
Aczerr in Lett. Q. Victoria (1907) 111. 134 How can the 
Foreign Secretary and Ambassador at Paris. .carry on their 
business, if everything has been privately precuncerted 
between the Emperor and the English Prime Minister? 

Preconce'rted, f//. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED 1] 
Concerted or agreed upon beforehand. 

1766 Biacxstone Con. 11. viii. 136 Upon preconcerted 
marriages, and in estates of considerable consequence, 
tenancy in dower happens very seldom. 1774 Gotps. Nat. 
Hist. W. vii, 211 ‘They do not go singly to work, but in 
large companies and with preconcerted deliberation. 840 
Dicnens Barn. Rudge \xvii, As though the setting in of 
night had been their preconcerted signal. J 

Hence Preconce'rtedly adv. (Worcester Dict. 
1846 cites Dr. Allen); Preoonoe'rtedness. 

1819 Coteripce in Lit, Rent, (1836) 11. 168 The rhymes.. 
well express the preconcertedness of Bolingbroke’s scheme. 

Preconce:rtion. [irreg. f. PReconcert z., for 

preconcertalion; see ConceRrtION.] The action of 


preconcerling ; preconcert. 

3846 Worcestex cites Dwicut. 188 Mas. Lynn Linton 
Rebel of Family U1, 270 Bois-Duval had come to London 
without preconcertion as to time. 

Precondemn (prikfnde'm), v. [f. Pre- A. 1 
+ CONDEMN v.] rans. To condemn beforehand. 
Hence Precondemned (-de’md), Precondemn- 
ing (-demin) ffl. adjs.; Precondemnation 
(-demnéi-fan). 

@ 1631 Donne Serm. (ed. Alford) IV. 220 Not things which 
imake him an unmerciful, a cruel, a precondemning God. 
1633 Pavsxe /istrio-Mastix Ep. Ded. siv, They will 
quite reject and precondemne them, ere they have once 
examined them, 31847 Wesster, Precondemnation. 1864 
Nealm 30 Mar. 2 The Judge of the Assize Cuurt of Aix... 
sate as judge, having precondemned the prisoner in his own 
mind. 1890 TALMAGE Manger to Throne 587 There stood 
Jesus. .the pre-condemned victim ofan ecclesiastical. .moh. 

Precondition (prikgadijan). [f. Pre- A. 2 
+ Conpition sé.] A prior condition ; a condition 
required to be fulfilled beforehand ; a preliminary 
or precedent stipulation; a pre-requisite. 

was Corertpce Aids Nef. (1848) 1. 36 The ground-work 
and pre-condition of the spiritual state, in which the 
humianity strives after godliness, 1851 De Quincey Ld. 
Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1859 X11. 19 Absolute truth and 
simplicity are demanded by all of us as preconditions to any 
sympathy with moral expressions of anger or intolerance, 
3877 E. Catan Philos. Kant 1. 165 The idea of God is the 
precondition of all thought and heing. 

Precondylar, -condyloid, -confess: seePRE- 
Bag Acts 

Preconfigure (-fi'giiiz), v. [f. Pre- A.1 + 
CONFIGURE v.) trans. To configure in advance; 
to conform or adapt in figure beforehand. 

1809-10 Cotzrtoce Friend (1818) 1. 293 It was the aweful 
power of Law, acting on natures re-configured ta its 
Influences. 1835 J. Harris Gi. alee (1837) 237 Wher- 
ever the Bible comes, it finds our nature preconfigured to 
many ofits truths. 1882-3 Schaf"s Excycl. Relig. Knowl, 
HI. 1723 The country was preconfigured to its history, 

Hence Preconfigura‘tion rare—!. 

4 1860 in Nonconformist, He sees the preconfiguration of 
human nature to spiritual truth. 

Preconfo'rm, v. [f. Pre- A. 1 + Conrors | 
trans, and intr. To conform beforehand. 

1845 Dz Quincey Coleridge § Opiumeeating Wks. 1859 
XI. 110 There are..two classes o! temperaments as to this 
terrific drug—those which are, and those which are not 
preconformed to its power. 1847 — in Yait's Mag. XIV. 
103 Though the Passions .. are such..as could not have 
existed under Paganism; in some respects they condescend 
and preconform to the stage, 

So Preconfo'rmity, antecedent conformity, 

1825 Coenincs Aids Ref. (1848) T, 186 These holy and 
humanizing spells, in the precon| lormity to which our very 
humanity may be said to consist. 


+ Preconious, a, Obs. raremo,  [f. L. pre- 
coni-us (f. precon-em crier, herald) +-ous.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Preconious, of or belonging to a 
Common-cryer; also to praise or commendation. 

Preco-nizance, rare. In 8 erron. precogni- 
zance. [f. ined. L. precéntzdre to PRECONIZE : sec 
-ANCE.] = PRECONIZATION 1. 

31730 St. Trials 1. 367/2 The Lord Steward, after a 
solemn Precognizance, commanded the Indictments to be 
certified and brought in. 

+ Preco-nizate, A7/. 2. Oés. rare. [ad. med.L, 
preconizal-us, pa. pple. of preconizdre to Preco- 
Ntx.] Summoned by proclamation. (In quots. 
as pa. pple.) 

3s29 Hen. VIII Led. in Burnet /fist. Ref (1679) 1. 
Records wu. xxviii 78 Wherefore she was thrice preconni- 
sate, and called eft-soons to return and appear. ¢1x 55 
Tarrsrtetp Divorce Hen. V 11 181 The legates caused her 
tobe thrice preconisate and called eftsoones to return, 
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Preconization (prikonaizéfon). [ad. med... 
preconizatio-nem, n. of action f. pracdnizdre, see 
next; cf. I’, preconisation ( preconteacion, 1321).] 

1. Public proclamation or announcement. rave. 

1644 Be, Hau Afodest Offer (1660)10 A publick preconiza- 
tion of lawful warning affixed upon the Cathedral Church 
door. 3649 — Cases Consc. Add. iii. (1654) 399 ‘he Minister 
in a solemne preconization, called you.,then to speake, or 
for ever after to hold your peace, . E 

2. spec. in KR, C. Ch. ‘The public confirmation of 
an appointment (as that of a bishop) by the pope. 

3692 Lond, Gaz. No. 2753/1 The Dispute grew very warm 
--when the Pope put a stop to Searles 3 the Preconisa- 
tion of the said four Bishops to go on in the usual Form. 
1882-3 Schaf’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1886 Preconization 
.sthe act by which the Pope, in the assembly of the cardinals, 
proclaims new hishops, and assigns them their respective 
seats, 

Preconize (prékdnoiz), v. Also pre-. [ad. 
med.L. precénizare, f. L. precén-em public crier, 
herald: see -12; cf. F. préconiser (13.21 in Godef.).] 
. 1. ¢rans. To proclaim or announce publicly ; to 
publish ; to commend or extol publicly, to cry up. 

¢1420 Pailad. on Zfush, xm. 86 Yet treste y crie Thy 
laude, and his honour eft preconise, 1803 W. Taycoa in 
Anu. Rev. 1. 31x Louis 14, whose reign he preconizes as 
the happiest period in French history. 1847 Liackw. Mag. 
LX11. 293 [They] had all pracconised pe seep en 
tous. 1902 Contemp. Rev. Dec, 802 Italian ecclesiastics.. 


PRE-CONTRACT., 


sidering scnate consisted of 4oo members. 
A. Bonnie. vi, Playing a part, thoroughly pre-considered. 
1879 Frovoe Cesar ii. 8 ‘The Senate was allowed the privi- 
lege of preconsidering intended acts of legislation. 

+ Preconsi‘derate, <. Oés. rare. [f Par- 
A. 3 + CONSIDERATE @.J That considers or de- 
liberates beforchand ; considerate beforehand. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres wv. i. 98 If he be not very 


1873 IfoLtaxn 


| preconsiderate in the same, and know well the way, he 


undermining the monarchical principle throughout Italy, | 


. -preconising it in Russia, 
b. To call upon publicly, to summon by name, 

1863 Church Instit, Circular V1. 139 The certificates 
having been read, the Registrar preconized the Bishops 
mentioned in the return from the Dean of the Province, 
and the Archbishop then referred to the Vicar-General to 
report upon the certificates transmitted by them and npen 
the letters of proxy. 1877 Sir T. Twiss in Encyel, Brit. Vi. 
329/2 The clergy are praconized or summoned by name to 
yee before the metropolitan or his commissary. 

. Spec. in A.C. Ch. Of the pope: To approve 
publicly the appointment of (a bishop). 

dae Lond. Gaz. No. 2753/1 On Monday last the Pope 
held a Consistory, wherein the four last preconis’d French 
Bishops were confirmed. 1706 Puruirs, Preconise, .. to 
make a Report in the Pope's Consistory, That the Party 
presented ta a Benefice is qualify’d for the same. 1887 
Detroit Free Press 21 May 2/1 After eighteen months‘ 
service in Perugia, Pope Gregory preconized him (Leo XIII] 
archbishop of Damietta. 189a 7#es 23 Mar. 5/5 The Pope 
will preconize Dr. Vaughan at the first consistory held after 
Easter. 

Hence Pre‘conizing vd/. sé. ; Pre‘conizer, onc 
who preconizes. 

1703 Pretended Indep. Lower dlo. Convocation 40 The 
great end of Preconizing, is, to know who have incurr'd the 
Censure due to Contumacy, in not appearing pursuant to 
Archiepiscopal Summons. ‘171x Hickes 7wo 7'reat, Chr. 
Priesth, (1847) 1. 320 The great disperser and preconizer of 
it at home and abroad. 1804 W. ‘Tavtoar in dan, Rev. HH. 
240 He is commonly the panegyrist of event, the preconizer 
of destiny, he rows with the stream. * 

Preconjecture, -connubial, etc.: see PRE- 
PMS Upp debate 

Preco‘nquer, v. rare. [f. Pre- A, 1+Con- 
QUER v.]  ¢rais. To conqner beforehand. 

a3661 Futter Worthies, Cornw. (1662) 1. 196 He (the Duke 
of Medina] resolved it [Mount Edgecombe] for his own pos- 
session in the partage of this Kingdome..which they fad 
preconquered in their hopes and expectation, 

Pre:-conqueror, ¢. [PRe- 13. 2.] Anterior to 
(William) the Conqueror. So Pre:-co'nqnest @.; 
preceding the (Norman) Conquest; Pre:-con- 
que’stal, -conque‘stual a, [Pre- B, 1], existing in, 
or belonging to, times ects the Conquest. 

a1878 Sia G.G. Scorr Lect. Archit, (1879) 11. 59 There 
were pre-conquestal Norman and cones Saxon 
buildings. 1880 Sat. Rev. 3 Apr. 439/2 The fact of the town 


having been a pre-conquestal see ‘no more makes the place 


a city than it_makes the parsonadean., 1889 Athenzum 
10 Aug, 184/1 Dr. Stubbs. .sums up Strongly in favour of the 
antiquity of the Leet and its jury, to which he confidently 
assigns a pre-conquestual origin, 1900 Edin. Rev. July 150 
A unique collection of preconquest stones. rg0r Dail, 

Chron. 15 July 5/1 Royal lineage in our noble and gentle 
families 
Plantagenet, and not from the pre-Conqueror kings. 

Preconscious (prikpnfes), a. [f& Pre- B. 1 
+Conscious a.J Antecedent to consciousness, or 
to consctous action of some specified kind. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 1. 154 A preconscions exercise 
of the critical faculty. 1874 Carrenter Afend. Puys. i. viii. 
(1879) 352 The Physiological doctrine of ‘ Unconscious Cere- 
bration’, or, in the language of German Psychologists, the 
‘ Preconsciaus Activity of the Son! *. 1876 Mauostev Physiol. 
Mind vi. 366 The so-called preconscious soul, of which some 
[ae ee have written, is truly the preconscious mental 

ife of the race. 31891 Antidote 9 June 180 A yearning 
which is at present, except in a few Cases, all preconscious, 
but still none the less hopefut. 

Preconsider (prikgnsi‘daz), v. Also 7 pre-. 
[f. Pre- A. 1+ Consiper v.} ¢rans. To consider 
beforehand or previously. Hence Preconsi‘dered, 
Preconsi‘dering f/. adjs. 

3647 CLARENDON Contempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 393 A stub- 
born, .Pertinacious, preconsidered sin. 1670 & H. Hist. 
Cardinals tw. 5: They pray not for the Publick, whose 
interest is alwayes pra-consider'd by our Saviour. vie 
Woopnean St. Teresa 1. Pref. 18 Not to go to Prayer, with- 
out preconsidering whereon to employ it. 1847 Grote 
Greece u. xi. 111,175 The new pro-bouleutic or pre-con- 


is common enough:..most of them derive from the 


runneth into these inconyeniencies. 

Preconsidera‘tion. [f. Pre- A. 2+Con- 
SIDERATION.] Previous consideration ; considera- 
tion beforehand ; n preliminary consideration, 

1598 Baazet Theor, of Warres 29 Without preuention, 
reconsideration, and forecast of such successes, 1656 H. 
*nitLirs Purch. Patt. (1676) 23 Thus much for these 
pre-considerations: 1 shall now set the Tables before you. 
ryor Bevertev Afoc. wae 25 A Second most necessary 
Preconsideration in the Understanding of the Beast. 1858 
Sia A. Grant in Ox/ord Ess. 94 ital said, that ‘no 
ethical subject conld be rightly npproached except from the 
Uae ag a of entire nature aud the ordering of the 
whole. 

Preconsign (prikgnsairn), v. [f. Pre A.1 + 
Consien v.] ¢rans. + a. To signify or symbolize 
beforchand. Os. b. To consign or make over 
in advance (Bailey 1721). 

1649 Jek. Tavioa Gt, Zxemp. 1. Disc. vi. $17 St. Cyril 
calls baptism. .‘the antitype of the passions of Christ’. ~ It 
does preconsign the death of Christ, and does the infancy of 
the work of grace, but not weakly. 

Preconsolidate, -constitute, etc.: see Pre- 
aia: 

Preconsw‘lt,v. Now rare. [Pre-A.1.] frans. 
and intr, To consult beforehand or previously. 

1620 Worton in Xelig. (1672) 527 Intending in the mean. 
while to preconsult with his friends. 36g2 Howent Venice 
14 These use to preconsult of generall matters tending to 
the administration of the Commonwealth..and make rela. 
tion thereof to the Senat. 1683 Preys Corr, (1841) 1. 336 
Had my mean advice been preconsulted in it. . 

So Preconsulta‘tion [Pxe- A. 2], previous con- 
sultation; + Preconsu ‘Iter (pre-), one who advises 
or holds consultation beforehand. 

¢1620 Wotton Election Dk, Venice in Relig. (1651) 187 
During his Election, all Inferiour Tribunals cease, only the 
Colledge of the Preconsultors (as they term it) is daily open 
for the hearing of Ambassadours, 163r in Crt. & Times 
Chas, f (1848) 11.144 What an honour is it to King Charles, 
that had an ambassador who was a prz-consultor to so lofty 
an action. 1656 Biocnt Géossogr., Preconsultor, a Pre- 
adviser; there is a Colledge of these at Venice. 1684 Norris 
élierocles 85 Add to the other advantages of Preconsulta- 
tion that it cuts off the causes of uncertain opinions. 

Precontain, v. rare. [f. Pre- A. 1 + 
Contain v.] ¢rans. To contain beforehand. 

1656 (? J. Skaceant} tr. 7. White's Peripat. Inst. 283 God 
is a most Simple Entity, precontaining in one most simple 
formality, the eds lenitude of Being. 1784 Kirwan in 
Phil, Trans. UXXIV. 162 Fixed air pre-contained in the 
be doses 

recontemplation, 
see PrE- A. 2, B. 1d. 

+ Preconte'st. Ods. [f. Pre- A. 2+ Contest 
sb1] A former or previous fellow-witness. 

¢1§70 in Durham Depos. (Surtees) 272 One John Lawson 
was burying in the barn with the said Agnes brother, her 

recontest. 3594 Defos. Bk. Wells Dice. Reg. Me. 


-contemporaneous : 


5 Ley 
resente then and ther,..this Jurate, and Thomas Jeanes 
his preconteste. 
Pre-contract (prékpntreekt), 5d. Also 7 pree-. 
[f Pre-A. 2+ Contract 3é.] A pre-existing con- 
tract; a contract or agreement previously entered 


into: a. of marriage. he Onade * 

z Rells Parit, Vi. 241/1 OQone Dame ianor 
Bittle ciieetee the same King Edward had made a 
precontracte of matrimonie. 1540 Act 32 fen, VILT, c. 38 
(¢#tle) An act concernyng precontractes of mariages. 1603 
Suaks. Meas. for AL. w. 1.72 Nor gentle danghter, feare 
you not at all: He is your husband on a pre-contract, 
1657-8 in Burton's Diary (1828) U2 337 The law lies very 
loose as to things that are naturally essential to marriages, 
as tu pre-contracts and dissolving of marriages. 1765 Brack. 
STONE Cont, 1. xv. 434 Of this nature are pre-contract; 
consanguinity, or relation by blood; and affinity, or rela- 
tion by marriage. 1878 Stusss Const. 27ist WT. xviii. 224 
Edward being already hound by a pre-contract of marriage 
to the lady Eleanor Butler. 

b. in general sense. : F 

1610 Donne Pseredo-martyr 125 The King of Spaine had 
very niany subiects in that Order, to whom no other Prince 
pretended any such prece or interest. 1649 G. DanieL 
Trinarch, Hen. IV, ccclxxiti, They are never safe Who 
weare their Titles by a Pra-contract In Treason, | 1821 
Scorr Kenilw. v, Lawyers..to draw his contracts, his pre- 
contracts, and his post-contracts, and to find the way to 
make the most of grants of church lands, and commons, and 
licenses for monopoly. 1855 Macautay fist. Eng. xvi. ELT. 
704 ‘The Preshyterian nonjurors..held that their country 
was under a precontract to the Most High, and could 
never..enter into any engagement inconsistent with that 


precontract. ’ 
Precontra‘ct, Afi. ¢. rare. poct.  [f. Pri- 
‘A. 1+Contract pp/.a.] Pre-contractcd. (Used as 
. pple.) 
a Poems Reform. ix. 205 His mother precon- 
tract Was in most solemn wise Unto the King. 1887 Swis- 
avenge Loerine 1, ii, 137 Albeit their hands were precontract 
By Brute your father avi 
re-contract (prikgnirekt),v. Also 7 pree-. 
[f. Pre- A, 1 + Contract v.] 


PRE-CONTRACTED. 


1. ¢vans. a. To engage (a person) in a previous 
contract of marriage ; to affiance or betroth before- 
hand. b. To establish (an agreement, etc.) by 
contract in advance. 0. To acquire or form (hahits, 
etc.) beforehand. [lence Pre-contra-otod p//. a. 

1579-80 Nort Pludarch (1676) 639 This Lepida had been 

re-contracted unto Metellus Scipio. 2611 MimpiRron & 

YexkeR Aoaring Girie D.'s Wks, 1873 M1. 209 Deere 
husband, pardon me, I did dissemble, Told thee 1 was his 
precnntracted wife, 1631 Vicaas Eng, Halletuyah Ps. cv. 
vii, That Cou‘nant-good, once prae-contracted To Abraham 
and Isaacs Seed. 1768-74 Tuckra /./. Nat, (1834) 1. 613 
If chey would employ their talents sincerely for the public 
good, in preference to any private views or favourite 
schemes or pre-contracted prejudices. 1819 Life 4 Death 
Jas. V of Scot, 122 Notwithstanding she had been pre-con- 
tracted ta Frederic, elector palatine of the Rhine. 1856 
Froune /Zist, Bug. Lit. 167 Nor could a contract with Percy 
have invalidated her marriage with the king. . Percy having 
been pre-contracted to nnother person. 

2. inir, To enter into n contract beforehnnd; to 


agree or arrange in advance, 

1638 Sir T. Heraert 7raz. (ed. 2) 88 Having precon- 
tracted with Beyrambeg and Darab-chawn, to seize him, 

Precontrive (prikpnirairv),o. [f. Pre- A. 1 + 
Contrive 2.) ¢razs. To contrive beforehand. So 
Precontri‘vance [PRE- A. 2]. 

1751 Wanavrton Pope's Wks, Ess, Man wr 205 note, 
when the mind had the will toraise the arm to the head, the 
body was so pre-contrived, as to raise, at that very moment, 
the part required, 1840 CaRLyLE flerves iii, (1858) 265 
Shakspeare’s Art is not Artifice; the noblest worth of it is 
not there by plan or Precontrivance.— 

Preconveyance (prikpnvélins). [f. PRe- A. 2 
+ CONVEYANCE sd.) A previous or prior convey- 
ance (of property). 

31648 Petit. conc, Kecusants in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 

17 This mystery of Iniquity patched up of colourable 

ses, Contracts, and Preconveyances. 16gs FutLen Hist, 
Camb, (1840) 221 Recusant-patrons, before their conviction, 
had such sleights, by pre-conveyances to make over their 
advow'sons to others. 3 

+t Precony. 04s. Also in L. form preconium. 
(ad. L. priveonitm the office of a public crier, 
a proclaiming, Inudation ; sb. use of neut. sing, of 
preconius PRECONIOUS, f. precdn-em n public cricr.] 
Public commendation; landalion, extolment. 

e1410 Love Bonavent, Afirr. viii. (Gibbs MS.), So that 
here is schewed a grete precony and worthy ensaumple of 
Ppouert. 143a-so0 tr. Agden (Rolls) 1. 3 Fhei ar to be 
enhaunsede and exaltede by merite with grete one 
1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist, Winds 208 tt hath been 
abused both by false opinions, nnd false Prasconiums. 


+ Preco-que, @. (sb.) Ols. rare. Also 5 pl. 
preoox, [ad. L. privcogte-s (Columella), occas. 
equivalent of frecox early ripe: see Precocr.] 


Early ripe. b. As sé. Applied to an early fig. 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxazi. (Bodl. MS), 
Some [grapes] ben precoque..for pei ripeb sone. ¢ 1420 
fallad. on Hush. w, 578 In places passyng cold, hit is most 
sure Precox [= precoques, foe to plaunte; her 
fruyt they sone enhaunce, Er shoures come, 

Preco‘racoid, a. and sd. [Pre- B, 3.] 

A. adj. Sitnated anterior to the coracoid. 

187a Humenry Afyology 31 In Menobranch the long pre. 
coracoid cartilage lies upon the omo-hyoid. 

B. as sé. A precoracoid bone or cartilage. 

1870 Rottestox Anim. Life 39 The prolongation of the 
more perfectly develo praecoracoids, 187§ Huxery & 
Martin Event. Biol, (1877) 221 ‘Fhe posterior end articulates 
with the priecoracoids and the clavicles. 

ilence Precoracoi‘dal a. = PREcoRAcoID a. So 
Precovraco- in comb. as precoraco-brachial, (a 
muscle) connecting the prscemeold with the arm. 

187a Humenry Afyology 33 Precoraco-brachial . .arises from 
the whole of the outer surface of the precoracoid cartilage, 
with the exception of the marginal part. 1875 Hux ey in 
Eneyct. Brit, \. 761/2 (in some copies) The pectoral arch in 
the Amphibia is distinguishable into a scapular, a cora- 
coidal, nnd a Praccoracoidal region. 

+ Precordiac, pre-, (a.) sb. Obs. [irreg. f. 
PRECoRDIA, perh. after cardiac.) =PRECORDIAL, 

1675 Biacaave, Astrol. Physic 83 Proceeding from 
obstructions and distempers of the precordiacks and arteries. 

Precordial, pree- (prékpadial), a. (st.) [f. 
PRECORDIA +-aL.) Situated in front of or about 
the heart ; of or pertaining to the PrEcorDIA. 

is6a Buttevn Bulwark, Bk. Simples + Against all the 
nboundance of humours in the breaste ar precordiall parts. 
ror Hottann Miny xxi, viii, 11. 219 For the midriffe and 
Precordial parts, it is very wholsome. 
Coamtal, 834 J. Forres Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 379 
A remitting dyspnoea, attended with dry cough and pre- 
cordial anxiety. 1842 Dunctison Aled. Lex. s.v. Priv- 
cordia, The Pracordial Region is the epigastric region. Also, 
nnd more Basel. the region of the heart [etc.}. 1880 A. 
Put Prine. Afed. 316 It may be limited to a portion of the 
praecordial Space. 1896 Syd. Soc. Lex., Precordial anxiety, 
a feeling of anxiety and oppression, with a sensation of con. 
Striction of the chest over the precordial region, 

B. sb, (absolute use of adj.) p/. ‘The precordial 
parts; the parts in front of or over the heart, Oés. 

3513 Douctas 4 neis vi. vii. 14 Amyde hir hart-pypys or 
precardialis lycbt. 1gs5 Enrx Decades 66 The natural 
reate is not dryuen from the owtewarde partes into the 
Inwarde partes and precordials. a 

Preco'rdial, 2.2 Obs. rare, [f. PRE- A. 6 
+CORDIAL a.]  Exceedingly cordial ; very hearty, 
Warm, or sincere, 
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1§30 Lyxvrsav Test. Papyngo 349 Brether of court, with 
mynd precordial, To the gret god hartlie 1 commend jow. 
154a Becon Neus out of Heaven Prol. A iv b, Christ sayeth 
here playnely, that whosoever hath an herty & precordial 
led. LS ea vafeigned] lone toward hym, kepeth his com- 
maundementes. 1757 Mrs. Gairritu Lett. Henry & Frances 
(1767) T11. 273 Mutual Tenderness, or precordial yiifpachy, 

b. fig. Very comforting orcheering. Se. rare—', 

@ 1600 Montcomerir Afisc. Poems xxxiv. 37 Restore thair- 
fore to glore precordiall My lif from stryf or knyf of 
Atropus, 

llence + Preco‘rdially a/v., most heartlly. 

€1531 Boorpr Let. in Introd, Auow?, (1870) Forewords 
47, Venerable faper, precordyally t commend me vnto yow 
with thanks. 1534 = in Ellis Orig. Let?, Ser. mt. If. 2 
Thumyly and precordyally desyre yor Mastershepp ta 
good master..ta y? faithfall bedmen. 

+ Preco'rdium. 0és, Anerror for PERICARDIUM 


(confused with Prcornia). 

. 1541 R, Corrann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Hj, Wherof 
is the substaunce of the coueryng of the herte ?.. ft is called 
precordium, & is of a skynny substaunce, wher todescendeth 
synewes as vnto other inwarde intrrylles. 

Precorneal to -costal: see Pre- B. 1d, 3. 

t+ Precou'rse, st. Olds. rare. [ad. L. pra 
curs-us > see PRECURSK sd,]  Forernnning, anti- 
cipation, ao oy action. 

1678 Maavett Def 
God do not determine men to such wicked actions by con. 
course, he doth it.. by Precourse. 1786 A. Gis Sacr, 
Contempl, U1. 470 According to the doctrine of Calvinists, 
there is a precourse or predetermination of the divine power 
In respect to every action of the Soul. 

Precourse (pr/kies), v. rare. [f. L. pra 
CUurS-, per stem of precurrére: see PRECURSE v.] 
trans. To rnn before, foreruu, berald, prognosticate. 
In quot. 1847 iztr. To act asa precursor. 

1847 Tait's Alag. X1V.643 The precursors are understood 
to be souleinen in the transition state towards repeal. 
Some of them have, however, denied that they can be said 
to‘ precourse* in this form, 1888 Crark Russet Death 
Ship xt, The weighty swells which had precoursed the 
growth of the storm had run away down the eastern waters, 

Pre-creative, -orucial: see Pre- B. Hn By 

Pre-critical (prijkritikal), 2. [Pur- B. 1] 
Previons to the crilical treatment of a subject; in 
quot. 1881, previons to the development of Kant's 
critical philosophy as shown in his ‘Critique of 
Pure Reason’. 

3881 Eneycl. Brit, X11. 847/2 Belonging to the precritical 
period of Kant’s development. 1892 Monterioar Alithert 
Lect. ii. 83 Jeroboam's revolt can no longer be estimated as 
in the pre-critical age, 

Precunenus, pre. (prikidniis), Anat. ff. 
L. pre Pre- B.3+Cuxevs.) The quadrate lobule 
of the brain, situated immediately in front of the 
cuneate lobule. Hence Precw'neal a., of or per- 
taining to Ibe precunens (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

3890 in Bituincs Aled, Dict, 1893 W. R. Gowers Alan, 
Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) Ul. 437 Very rarely softening is 
limited to the paracentral region or to the precuneus, 1 


Atibutt's Syst. Med. V11, 308 We have found that lesion of 


fbid, [see Pray 


the gyrus fornicatus, at the point where it passes into the 
precuneus, caused loss of sensation. 

Precurrent (prikorént), 2. [ad. L. pre- 
currens, -enlem, pres. pple. of precurrére to run 
before, precede: see Pre- A. 1 and Current a.] 

1, Occurring beforehand ; forerunning, precursory, 

1628 J. Wume Jeowes Deliv. ii, 29 The precurrent signes 
of the day of Iudgement. 1799 M. Unnrawoon Dis, Child. 
(ed. 4) 1. 192 An account of the varions precurrent symptoms. 
1893 Athenwuim 2 Sept. 310/3 Precurrent symptoms of the 
transition to some such society. ; 

2. Anat, Running ot extending forward, i.e. 
towards the front or head. Opposed to RECURRENT. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Precurrer. 06s. rare, [f.*precur, ad. 1. 
precurr-cre (see prec.) +-ER1,] A forerunner. 

1601 Suaks. Phoarx 6 Turtle ii, Vhou shriking harbinger, 
Foule pre-currer of the fiend. 

+ Precurse, s+. Ods. rare". [ad. L. pre- 
curs-us a running before, from pracurrtre: see 


next and PRecURRENT.] Forerunning, heralding, | 


foretokening. So Precu‘rsal a. rare—', of or per- 
taining to n forerunner, precursory. 

1602 Suaks, Hawt, 1, i..121 And even the Eke preci’ of 
fierce events, As harbingers preceding still the fates. 1817 
G. S. Faser Hight Dissert, (1845) 1. 262 When John began 
his precursal ministry. 

Precurse (pr7ko'1s), v. rare. [f, L. preeurs-, 
ppl. stem of precurrére (see PRECURRENT) ; so F. 
precurser (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] évans. To 
run or occur before; hence, to herald, foreloken, 
prognosticate. Hence Precu'rsing f//. a. 

386s S. Wiraerrorce Sf, Missions (1874) 173 This which 
we hear whispered there, and see spreading we know not 
how through the air, is just tbe precursing atmosphere 
which comes before his [Antichrist’s] advent. 1891 Frovor 
Erasmus viii, (1898) 155 You cannot regard heresy and 
schism and precursing antichrist as trifles, 

+ Precursion. Ods. rare—'. [nd. L. pre- 
cursion-emt a running before, previous occurrence, 
n. of action from precurrére: see prec.) = PRE- 
cursEsé, Ilence+Preeu‘rsionary a. Obs. rare—', 


wor Reveatey Apoc. Ouest. 15 That such a State of 
Empire, was at the chanze of that from Pagan to Christian 


F. Howe Wks, (Grosart) IV. 226 If | 


PREDACIOUS. 


landlords not named in the lists of Precursionary proscrip- 
tion were to be regarded popular and unattainted, 

Precursive (prikiusiv), a. [f. L. prvexrs- 
(see PRECURSE v.)+-IVE.] = PRECURSORY. 

a@ 1814 Sorceress 11. iL in New Brit. Theatre Wt. 14 Does 
thy simple mind See the precursive harbingers of woe Like 
brooding guilt? 1845 New Statist, Aec, Scot. X1X. 281 
A groundswell precursive of a storm rolls in. 1868 F. 
Epwaaba Aalegd I. xviil, 362 These rumours were. .the pre- 
cursive shadows which are said to be cast by coming events, 

Precursor (pr7ki1sa1). Also 6-7 pre-; 7 
-cursoure, -ourser. (a. L. precursor foreruuner, 
advanced guard, agent-n. from pracrsrére to run 
before; cf. F. précuerseur (15th c.).J 

1. One who or that which runs or goes before ; 
a forerunner; es. one who precedes nnd heralds 
the approach of another; n harbinger; spec. applied 
lo John the Raplist. Also aztrib, 

1504 Laoy Marcaaet tr. De fnirftatione w. xvii. 281 1 he 
right excellent precursor lohn Baptyste. , 161a Jas. | in 
Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. LIL, 106, Eknowe this wilbe the more 
wellcome that it is my praecursonre. 1792 A. Younc Trav. 
France {. 179 Abbé Raynal, one of the undoubted precursors 
of the present revolution in France. 1852 Mas. JAMFSON 
Leg. Madonna (1857) 9 The Baptist is here in his character 
of Precursor. 1856 Miss Murock ¥. /fasi/ax xaiii, Shaine, 
the precursor of saving penitence. 1869 Dunkin Alii. Sky 
173 fn ancient times Procyon..was called the Precursor 
Dog. 1873 ‘Tynpaty #ragm, Sc. (1879) 1. ii, 55 That dark 
radiation, which is the precursor. .of their luminous rays. 

th. Srish Politics, See quots. Oss. 

1847 Zait's Afag. XTV. pas onesval a 39, Repealers 37, 
Whigs 17, Precursors 12. The precursors are understood 
to be gentlemen in the transition state towards repeal, 1907 
Daily Chron, 4 Sept. 4/7 Precursor was one of the many 
names that O'Connell gave to his popular organisations. 
The ‘ Precursor Society’ meant that it was the precursor 
of O'Connell's last resource—the Repeal of the Union. 

2. One who precedes in some course or office. 

1792 Burke in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ur. 1V. 540 ‘Sufferers 
in one Common Cause, and .. our precursors in misfortune, 
1835 f. Tavioa Spir, Despot. vi. 248 There is now no need 
that we should err as our precursors have done for want of 
experience. 1879 M. Axnoip Mixed Ess., Guide Eng. Lit, 
202 Cowper... by his genuine love of nature was a precursor 
of Wordsworth, ees 

Hence + Precu'rsorism, the principles and prac- 
tice of the Irish ‘precursors’ (see PRECURSOR tb). 

1839 Yohn Hutl2g Apr., Otherwise what need would there 
be for ‘ Precursorism "and ‘ Repeal‘? 1839 7iwes 17 Sept. 
Precursorism has turned out to be utterly hopeless. 

Precwrsorship. [f. prec. +-sutr.] 

1. The office or function of a precursor. 

@ 1603 T, Caatwricut Confut. Khem, N. 1. (1618) 152 
The Eremitship of Elias and lohn Baptist, and likewise of 
the Precurs[or]ship of Elias, 189a G. Sarstsnuay Aésse, 
#iss. Pref. g Without the faintest intention of giving any 
fatuous hint of prophecy or precursorship, 

2. Antecedence ; prior occurrence. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111, wv. xvii. $21 It depends for 
its force on the existence of ruins and traditions,..and the 
precursorship of eventful history. 1 C J. Suir Sys, & 
Antonyms sv. Antecedence, Syn... Priority, Preeursorship, 

Precursory (pr/kd-asari), @. (sb.) [ad. 1. 
precursorius: see PRECURSOR and -oRY 2.) Unving 
the character of a precursor; running before or pre- 
ceding, esp.as the harbinger or presage of something 
to follow; preliminary, introductory. Const. of. 

1599 Sanovs Europa Spec. (1632) 125 After the kindling 
af many precursorie lights of knowledge. 1669 W. Simpson 
Uydror, Chym, 77 Being a precursory provision to that 
end. 1796 //ist. in’ Aun, Reg. 16/1 Reprobated ..as pre. 
cursory Of far greater evils. 1883 D. Kincin Jfens. (1685) 
357, I cannot regard it [Pentecost] as the precursory advent 
here designed. 1899 Aéibutt’s Syst. Aled. V1. 835 Another 
symptom which is sometimes precursory of exophthalmic 
goitre, A 

B. sé. (the adj. used adso/.) A precursory fact, 
condition, or symptom; an antecedent. 

@1660 Hamsonn Sern, Ezek, xvi. 30 Wks. 1684 IV, 563 
Virtue is the way to Truth: Purity of affections a ee 
recursory to depth of knowledge. 18aa Goon Study Afed. 
it. 692 Yet not unfrequently the bfood issues suddenly 
without any of these precursories. 

Precydence, -ent, obs. ff. PRECEDENCE, -ENT. 

Precydent, obs. Sc. variant of PResipent. 

+ Pre‘dable, a. Oés. rare—',  [ad. med.L. 
pradabilis, {. predari (see PREDE v.) +-ARLE.] 
Liable to be preyed on or seized as prey. 

3610 Guiuiim Heraldry ut. xx. (1660) 226 Fowles... which 
are Predable whereof some nre Savage some Domesticall. 
féid, xxi, 2a7 From Predable Fowles that are Savage, we 
come to Fowles Domesticall and home-bred that are de- 
lighted with Mens Society. 

+ Preda‘cean. Obs. rare, [f. predace-ons, erron. 
form of PREDAcTOUS + -aN (after cratsiacean, etc.).] 
A predacious animal; a bird or beast of prey. 

3835 Kirav fad. & fnst. Anim. 11, xxiv. 481 The Preda- 
ceans and several others, when first born are blind. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Predacean, a syn, for Carnivore. 

Predacious (pr/dzt'fas), 2, Also erron, pre- 
daceous. E L. type “predix, -dcem (cf. It. 
predace: f. L. predari to prey upon) +-ouvs: cf. 
audacious, voractous, ferocious : see -Acrous. ] 

1. Of animals: Naturally preying upon other 
animals; subsistiag by the capture of living prey; 

redatory, raplorial. 

Ry 13 Devin Péys.Theol, 1x. i. (1727) 399 Those are 


asa Precursion to it. 1839 Blache, Mag. XLV. 217 The | endow'd with Poison, because they are predaceous, 1774 


PREDACIOUSNESS. 


Gotosm. Wal. Hist. 1V. 22 These snails may he regarded as 
the predacions tribe among their fellows. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt 
Journ. France il. 195 One predaceous creature caught in 
the very act of gorging his prey. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
(1849) 383 They were now in a land of danger, suhject to 
the wide roamings of a predacious tribe, 1877 Coues Fur 
Anint. iii. 60 Strictly carnivorous, predacious, and destructive 
to many kinds of small Mammals and Birds, 

2. Of or pertaining to predatory animals. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed, (ed. 4) 1V. 509 Ife is as tronble- 
some by his sudden and predacious sallies. 1844 STEPHENS 
Bs. Farm 1, 363 A barrier against the predacious attempts 
on the stock. 1877 Cours “ur Anint, v. 128 The instincts 
and predacious alee of the Weasels and Stoats. 

Hence Preda‘oiousness = next. 

1904 Branroan /deals Se. & Faith 118 Characterised by, 
on the one hand, audacity and predaciousness, and on the 
other by timidity and submission, 

Predacity (pride'siti). [f. as prec. + -TY; see 
-acity.] The quality or fact of being predacious. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl, Anat. il. 971/t Indicatory of pre- 
dacity of hahits in the insect. 1853 Zast's Mag. XX. 314 
Predacity is the order of the day. Bargains are battles, 
in which the greatest rogne stands the best chance. 1892 
Q. Rev. Apr. 493 Thanks to his audacity and his predacity. 

+ Predal, a. Oés. rare. [f. L. prada prey 
+-AL,] Of or pertaining to plunder; predatory. 

31737 Bovsr Olive i, Sarmatia, laid by praedal Rapine low. 
inh xix, Allur'd, the priedal raven took his flight. 

Predamn (pridem),v. Now rare. [ad. 1. 
predamnare: sec Pre- A. rand DaMN a.) érans. 
To damn or condemn beforchand. 

3624 F. Wute Refi. Fisher 82 The deedes..for which the 
cities of Sodome and Gomorrha were predamned. 1794 
j. Witiams Shrove Tuesday in A Cabinet, etc. 14 Swear 
we're all predestin’d or predamn‘d, 

Predamnation (pr7deemné-fan). Now rare. 
[ad. late L. predamndtion-em, n. of action from 
predamndre : sec prec.) The action of condemning 
or condition of being damned beforehand. 

1626 J. Yates /bis ad Cxsarem u, 32 As for damnation, 
predamnation, &c., they are acts of iustice, and not to he 
thought vpon withont sinne. axgrr Ken /reparatiues 
Poet. Wks. 1721 [V. a7 ‘Tis Predamnation to despair, "Tis 
Bliss to urnse God's tender Care. 1865 W. G. Parcaave 
Arabia I, viii. 367 An adequate idea of predestination, or, 
to give it a trner name, pre-damnation, held and taught in 
the school of the Coran. 

Predate (pridét),v. [f. Pre-A. 14 Date z,] 

1. ¢rans. To date before the actual time; to 


antedate. 

1864 in Weaster. 1902 Edin, Rev. Apr. 486 The tendency 
—found in all early as well as modern writings—to pre-date 
the origin of empire. 1 IWestut. Gaz. jee 9/3 
Mr. Gorst predates the fall of Lord Randolph Churchill. 

2. To precede in date, to date before (something). 

1889 V. § Q. 7th Ser. VII. 486/1 The Bonnington, or Law- 
day oak, is not a boundary tree, but it predates the times of 
the Tudors, | 

+Preda‘tion., Os. Also 5-6 -acion. [ad. 
L. predatiin-em a taking of booty, n. of action f. 

predéri to plunder: see PREDE v.] The action of 
plundering or pillaging; depredation. 

¢1460 G. Asnav Dicta Philos. 968 On erthe ther is no 
thing so vusemyng As a kynge to be in predacion, Or by 
compulsion to be taking. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Jen, VIE 
143 Thys sodain visitacion or predacion, cleane shaued 
them. [Afargin] Predacion, that isa robbery. 1664 Evecyn 
Sylva (1679) 20 The good Hushands expected . that the Fruit 
shonl!d improve, as freed from the predations of the Hedge. 

+ Predatitious, ¢. Os. (f. L. predatici-us, 
-itius, {. predari, predal-+ sce prec. and -1t10us 1) 
Characterized by plundering or robbing; predatory. 

1659 Gauoen Sermt., etc. (1660) 25 Not predaticious to 
any, but propitions to all true Saints. 1675 Evetyn Terra 
(1729) 3 Provided no rank Weeds, or predatitious Plants 
(consummating their Seeds) be suffered to..exhaust it. 

+ Predato-rial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pre- 
datori-us (see PREDATORY) +-AL.] = PREDATORY. 

¢1781 (tific) Authentic Memoirs. .from the Journal of his 
Predatorial Majesty, the King of the Swindlers. 

+ Predato-rious, ¢. Ods. [f. as next +-ovs.] 
= PRepaTory (esp. in sense 3). 

1640 Gaunen Lave of Truth (1641) at Interpreting that 
zeale, which is but naturall passion and choler, an humane, 
feaverish and predatorions, not that holy, gentle, and pro- 
picious heate of love. 1659 — Slight Die (1660) 56 Tn 
complicated diseases .. to give check to that, which is most 
accute, malignant and predatorious of the spirits. a 1677 

Manton Serme. Ps, exix. 36 xli, Wks. 1872 V1. 379 There is 
a vital heat necessary to onr preservation, and there are 
unnatural predatorious heats which argue a distemper. 

Predatory (pre‘diteri), 2. Also 7-8 pre-. 
{ad. L. predatori-us, {. preddtér-em a plunderer, 
agent-n, f. radar? : see PReDE v. and -ony 2.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or consist- 
ing in plundering, pillaging, or robbery. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poeste 1. xviii, (Arb.) 53 So saith 
Aristotle,. that pasturage was before tillage, or fishing or 
fowling, or any other peetatory art or chevisance. 1673 
Maavett Ket. Transp. U1. 30 It is a predatory course of 
life. 1788 Greson Deed. & &. Ixiv. (1869) IIT. 611 Necessity 
and revenge might jnstify his predatory excursions by sea 
and land. 1803 Wetttincton in Gurw, Desf, (1837) IL. 203 
The Marhattas have long boasted that they would carry on 
a predatory war against us. 1878 Maciear Ce/ts i.g They 
for a time indiilged their predatory instincts unchecked. 

2. Addicted to, or living by, plander; plunder- 
ing, marauding, thieving; in modern use sometimes 
applied to the criminal classes of great cilies. 
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178 Gisnon Decl. § F. xxvi. (1869) 11. 35 He recalted to 
their standard his predatory detachments. 1801 Wetutnc- 
ton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 367 A predatory and formidable 
race, the Mahrattas. 184: Macausay £ss., IV. Hastings 
(1887) 638 The principle .. is fully expressed by the old 
motto of one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale, 
‘Thou shalt want ere 1 want’. 

+38. Destructive, consuming, wasteful, deleterions, 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 299 The Evils that come of Exercise, 
are:,.that it maketh the Spirits more hot and predatory. 
Ibid. §318 The cause is, for that all exclusion of open air 
(which is ever predatory) maintaineth the body in his first 
freshness and moisture. 1686 Pror Séafardsh. 32 Some 
sorts of it [air] being as predatory and wastfn) of the body, 
as others again are comfortable and refreshing. a1731 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HL, 122 If of himself the 
Patient takes no Care, But runs into the Predatory Air. 

4, Ofan animal: That preys upon other animals ; 
that is a beast, bird, or other creatnre of prey; 
carnivorous. Also, of its organs of capture, 

1668 Wikins Real Char. 165, I shall be content to sup- 
Sala that those Animals which are now Predatory were so 
rom the beginning. 186: G, F. Berketey Sportsor. W. 
Prairies xi. 185 They will fly from a dog or a predatory 
animal. x Sepewick Clans’ Te.xt.bk. Zool. \. 562 The 
lower lip [of Lz/ediu/idz] is modified to form a special pre- 
datory apparatus (the mask) Alod, The Cicindela is one 
of the Geadcphaga or predatory land beetles. 

lence Predatorily (pre‘datarili) adv., in a pre- 
datory manner (Webster 1847); Predatoriness, 
the quality of being predatory (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

Predazzite (prida‘tssit). Afin. [ad. G. pre- 
dazcit, named 1843 f. Predazzo, in the Tyrol: see 
-1wET 2b.) ‘A rock composed of calcite and 
brucite, Jong considered a mincral species’ 
(Chester Names of Minerals). 

1867 Braxor & Cox Dict. Sc, etc. WI, Predaszite, a 
variety of Bitter Spar mixed with Brucite, which forms 
mountain masses at Predazzo in the Southern Tyrol. It 
has a granular structure, and is white with a vitreons lustre 
on the planes of cleavage. 

+ Prede, pread, 54. Obs. rare. Also 6 preede, 
[ad. L. freda booty, spoil.) Plunder, spoil, 
booly, prey. 

1538 St. Papers /fen. Vi/1, U1. 41 He was constreyned 
to leave behinde him the spoile and prede he had there 
takyn. 1542 Unace Eras. Apoph. 186 Vhey. .conspired 
together of all the preade & bootie that thei shonld geat not 
to bryng a iote into ye kynges panilion. 18a STaxvuvast 
Aneis (Arb) 35 For we hither sayld not,.. from their region 
with prede too gather an heardflock. /#fd., etc. 139 Not a 
practise honest, nor a preede toe be greatlye recounted. 

+ Prede, pread, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 preid. 
[ad. L. predari to plunder, spoil, f. prada: see 
pree.] a. érans. To plunder, rob. b. adsod. or 
intr, To seize booty, to plunder. Hence + Preding, 
preading, vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1877 Stanyvuurst Descr, [rel. in Holinshed (1587) U1. 23/1 
The inhabitants being dailie and hourelie molested and 
preided hy their prolling mounteine neighbors. 1600 HotLann 
Livy u, vii, ga To..sit still without preading, in a wast and 
desart conntrey, 1609 — Amur. Marcell. xw. vi 12 Crewes 
and troupes of preading brigands. 1632 — Cyrupzdia 66 
Some Chaldees..that live by preading and robbing. 

Prede, MI. dial. form of PRInE. 

Pre-decay: sec PRe- A. 2. 

Predecease (pridisi‘s), sd. [f. Pre- A. 2+ 
Drcrase sd, after next. Cf. F. prédéces (1690 in 
Tatz.-Darm.).] The decease or death of one 
person before another. 

anti Ersxtne /ast, Law Scot. (1773) 1. ix. § 21 Upon 
the dissolution of a marriage by the predecease of the wife 
without issue. 1883 Stvbés’ Merc. Circular 28 Nov. 1046/1 
‘The sameright. . which the wife formerly had inthe husband's 
[estate] on his predecease. 1888 Ly. Watson in Law Rs 
dio, Lords X11. 381 Her consent had no reference to the 
rights arising to her next of kin upon her own pre-decease. 

Predecease (pridéi's), v. Also 6 pre-. ff. 
Pre- A.1+DEcEASEv. Cf. F. prddécdder (16th c. 
in Ifatz.-Darm.).] ¢rans. To die before (some 
person, or, rarely, some event). 

1893 Suaxs. Lucr, 1756 Hf children pradecease pro- 
genitonrs, We are their ofspring and they nove of ours. 
1828 Scott Diary 24 May in Lockhari, Burke was under 
the strange hallucination that his son who predeceased him 
was a man of greater talents than himself, 1858 GuapsTONE 
omer V1. 32 Several of the heroes who predeceased the 
war, 1872 Jacox Aspects Authorsh, xxii, 370 How con- 
tinually do the words predecease (as they say in Scotland) 
the anthor of them t 

b. zur. or absol. To die first or before the other. 

#1765 Erskine Just. Lat Scot. (1773) 1. ix. § 21 Where the 
busband predeceases, neither widow nor children can claim 
aright in any part of the heirship moveables, 

Hence Predecea‘eed ff/. a@., previously or 
formerly deceased ; Predecea‘ser, one who dies 
before another. 

31599 Saks, Hen. V, v. i. 76 Witt ade mocke at an ancient 
Tradition began vppon an honourable respect, and worne as 
a memorable Trophee of predeceased valor? 1880 Murr- 
nEAD Gains Digest 506 The praetors admitted the survivor 
of husband or wife to donorune possessio ab intestata of the 
predeceaser, next after cognates. /é/d.520 He or she might 
peor -the usnfruct..of a third part of the predeceaser's 
estate, 

ct Predecerss,v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Back-forma- 
tion from PREDECESSOR.] /¢razs. To precede, be 
the predecessor of. 


1747 H. Watpore Leff, (1846) I. 192 Lord John Sackville 
predecessed me here. 


PREDECREE. 


Predecession (pridisefon). rare. [n. of action 
f.stem of PREDECESS-oR; cf.med.L. pradécession-em 
(Du Cange).} Theaction or condition of preceding 
in any position ; the being a predecessor. 

1647 Waro Simp, Cobler 51 Progenitors have had them 
for four and sen predecessions. 1855 Ht. Maartixeau 
Antobiog. by fe Ili. 255 How much Judaism owes to 
epee redecession, 

+ Predece'ssive, a. 04s. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-ivE.] That has gone before; preceding. 

1599 Masstincre, etc. O/d Lawt.i, Our noble and wise 
pring has hit the law That all our predecessive students 
ave missed, unto their shame. 

Predecessor (pridise-sai, pred-). Also 6 pree- ; 
5~6 predy-, predi-; 4-ur, 5 -ar, 5-7 -our, -oure, 
7 -er. ([ME. predecessour = F. prédécesseur 
(3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. predecessor 
(Rutil. ¢420), f. prx, PRe- A. +décessor one who 
goes away, departs, or dies, agent-n. from décé- 
dére to go away, depart. Often used as the equiva- 
lent of L. pracessor, antecessor.] 

1. One who has held (and ceased to hold) any 
office or position before the present holder; one 
who has preceded in the position, 

|z292 Britton 1.i. § 6 Si la fraunchise ne soit grannté. .par 
nous ou par nos predecessonrs.] ¢1375 Se. Leg. Satuts x. 
(Mathan) 326 Of pi predecessare. /bid. xxxi. (Augenta) 416 
pe emperoure Oto, pat wes predecessoure Of pe gud 
emperoure henry. 3 Fauvan Chron. vu. 464 The newe 
pope..whiche alee lyke to his predecessour was a Frenshe- 
man. 1860 Daus tr. Sicidane's Cortm. 3076, My pre- 
decessours, Byshoppes of Rome. 1607 Torsett Fon/. 
Beasts (1658) 163 The Elephant, .with his teeth digged op 
the ground and sbewed her the naked body of her pre- 
decessor, intimating thereby .. how unworthily she had 
marryed with a man, murtherer of his former wife. 1768 
Gaay in Corr. w. Nichalls (1843) 83 Next day Hinchliffe 
made his speech, and said not one word (though it is usual) 
of his predecessor. 1861 Caratx /dist, Eng. Lit. 1. 83 
Eadmer's immediate predecessor in the see of St. Andrews 
was Turgot. 

b. A thing to which another has succeeded. 

31743 Youne N?, Th, 1. 319 To-day is Yesterday return'd;. . 
Let it not share its predecessor's fate. 31853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxix. (1856) 248 This is the first clear day..Compared 
with the gloomy haziness of its predecessors, it was cheering. 
1883 Pail Mall G.2 June Suppl., This Supplement ..willt 
be republished together with its predecessor. 

2. An ancestor; a forefather. 

c1400 Three Kings Cologne 56 Pe kyngis citee pe wich 
her predecessours and be Chaldeys of olde ns herd 
byseged and destruyed. 1432-so tr. ‘Vigden (Rolls) 11. 199 
Somme women haue childer like to theyme, somme like to 
the fader, and somme like to their predecessores afore tyme. 
1583 Eorn Treat. Newe India (Arb.) 4 We may perceue 
such magnanimitie to baue hen in onr predicessonrs. 1599 
Suaxs. Hen. V,1.ii. 248 Your Highnesse.. Did claime some 
certaine Dukedomes, in the right Of your great Predecessor, 
King Edward the Third, 1656 Cowtny Verses Sev. Occas., 
Ta Roy, Soc. v, All long Errors of the Way, Iv which our 
wandring Predecessors went. 1848 R. 1. WtLBERroRcE 
Doctr, Incarnation xii. (1852) 323. Considering the vast 
unmber of ancestors which’ each individual had in the 
twenty-seventh generation, there can scarcely have beena 
fees parent in the time of David,.. who was not, according 
to the flesh, a predecessor of our Lord. 

+3. One who takes precedence. Ods. rare. 

a ae Alexander 1723 Predicessour of princes & pere 
to sonn. 

+4. One who goes before as a leader or guide. 

1412-20 Lypo, Chron. Troy iv. xxxiii. (MS. Dighy 230) 
If. 54/1 Pat pou shalt firste be my predecessour And goo 
aforn depe doun in helle. ¢ 1480 tr. De /ntitatione ut Ixi. 
143 He [Jesus] shat be our helpe, bat is onr leder & onre 
predecessour. 1656 tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Uni. § 955 uy 
they [Christians] knew their own priviledges, and composed 
themselves according to the pattern of their Predecessor. 

5. attrib. and Comd, , 

1680 E. F. Life Edw. [f a1 He exactly futlows his Pre- 
decessor-precedent to the Life, 1683 J. Witson in Cloud 
of Witnesses (1810) 216 That which their great doctor had 

ielded and their predecessor council had approven. 1733 
ne Wuarton True Briton No. 57 U1. 498 This Frenc 
Author celebrates his Predecessor Conntrymen, 1858 
Caruyis Fred. Gt. itt. v. (1872) J. 167 ‘The old castle of the 
Schellenbergs ‘ (extinct predecessor Line). 

Hence Predecessoress, + Predece’ssrix, 2 
female predecessor; Predece'ssorship, the office 


of a predecessor. ’ 

1593 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Decession, a predecessorship, 
decessio. 1640 R. Battie Canterb. Selfconvict. 119 After 
the example of his glorious Father and renowned pre- 
decesrix Elizabeth. 1822 Blackw, Afag. XIf. 657 They 
will find uo obstruction from the melodious pages of their 
predecessoresses. 

Predeclare (pridzklée3), v. rare. [f PRE- 
A.14+ DECLARE} cf. obs. F. prédéclarer (16th ¢.).] 
trans. To declare or announce beforchand. 

1633 Massincra Guardian t.i, 1 do notcarry An almanack 
in my bones, to pre-declare What weather we shall have. 
axrzur Ken f/ynins reek Poet. Wks. 1721 77 For God 
Incarnate shalt [thou] the Way prepare, His wonderful Salva- 
tion pre-declare. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chir. X1v. X. (1864) IX. 
355 Itis believed by few that the Priest..has the power of 
irrevocably predeclaring the doom of his fellow men. 

Predecree (pridfkri*), sd. rare. [PRE- A.2.] 
A decree pronounced beforehand. ‘ 

1831 Lytton apie eile xxvii, Of all supernatural belief, 
that of being compelled by a predecree,..seems the most 
fraught at once with abasement and with horror. 1832 — 
Eugene A. un. vi, The invisible and giant hand..at whose 
pre-decree we hold the dark boons of life and death, 


PREDECREE. 


Predecree‘,v. rare. Also 7 prex-, [Prr- A. 1.] | be ae (pridizain), v. 
Pre- ES 


trans. To dectee beforehand : to foreordain, 

a 3619 Fotneray A theom. 1. vi. § t (1622) 39 All things are 

radecreed vnto men by God, a he Ken f/ymns lestiv. 

oat. Wks, 1748 I. 374 The Force he of the promis’d Seed 
Hiad felt, in fesus pre-decreed. 

Pre-dedicate, -dedication: see Pre- A. 1,2. 

Predefine (prid/fPirn), v. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Derine 2%; cf. obs. sae cdifinir (15th c. in 
Godef.).] ¢vans, To define, limit, appoint, or 
setlle secicealy i to predetermine. 

isga Becon Pathw. Prayer xiiii. Qijb, At his tyma pre- 
defined and appoynted from enerlastynge. 1678 Gace Crt, 


Gentiles U1, ag Whatever God absolutely predefines or | 


eee from Eternitie he predetermines in time. 1911 
en Hymus Evang. Poet. Wks, 1721 1. 67 Whom thy 
unbounded Goodness predefin'd To be the Mighty Saviour 
of Mankind. 1809-10 Coeaipcr Friend (1865) 43 Much 
less can a general statnte anticipate and pre-define it. 1836 
G. S. Faser Prim. Doeir. Election 1, viti. 357 The number 
of the predestinated is predefined and certain. 

So Predefinite (préde‘finit) @., predetermined 
(in quot. 1847 = PREDESIGNATE a, b); Predefini- 
tion (prijdefini-fon), predetermination, 

asso Bate fmage Both Cé.1. Livb, Vatill such time as 
the complet number, .shuld be fulfilled and wholy accom- 
plished accordinge to the eternal! prediffinition of God. 
1678 Gax Crt, Gentiles I11, a5 Some distinguish between 
God's _predefinition and his predetermination: his pre- 
definition they restrain to his decrees, and his predetermina- 
tion to his concurse. /dfd, 30 The decree of God. .cannot 
have fits effect] but by efficaciously applying the create wil 
tothe predefinite act. 1847 Hamtton 
ga In the first, common, or Aristotelic meaning, definite, 
or more precisely predefinite (Scopiotds, rpoadsopiaris) is 
equivalent to expressed, overt, or, more proximately, to 
designate and pre-designate. 

Predeli‘berate (pri-), v. rere. [f. Pre- 
A. 1 + DewiperaTe v.; cf. obs. F. predeltberer 
(16th ¢, in Godef.).] ¢vans, To deliberate before- 
hand, to premeditate. Hence Predeli-berated 
ppl. a., prevlously deliberated ; premeditated. So 
Pre:delibera:tion, previous deliberation. 

1625 Pre-deliberations [see Parconcertion]. 1649 Pr. 
Gutuate Afent, (1702) 20 This Tumult was taken to be but 
nrash Emergent, withont any predeliberation, s671 Wooo- 
neao St, Teresa 1. Pref. 2 asions of committing either 
mortal, or any voluntary and predeliberated, venial sin, 

Predelineate (pri-), v. rave. [Pne- A. 1.] 
‘Yo delineate beforehand, Ilence Predeli‘neated 
ppl.a. So Predelinea‘tion, previons delineation ; 
in quot. 1879 in reference to the old theory that 
all the parts of the complete animal body already 
existed in the spermatozoon: cf. PREFORMATION 2. 

168a H. More Annot, Glanvill’s Lux O.119 The same 
spirit of Nature which prepares the matter by some general 

redelineation. Zid. 135 Such a soul ns is most congrnous 
to the predelineated Matter which it has prepared for her. 
1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol, Man 1. 37 The Animalculists, or 
the Believers in Sperm, looked upon the moving seminal 
threadsas the real animal germs... Leeuwenhoek, Hartsocker, 
and Spallanzani were the chief defenders of this theory of 
Pre-delineation, 

Predella (pridela). [a. It. prede//a (prede'lla) 
a stool, footstool, kneeling-stool; prob. f. OHG. 
pret a board +-el/a, dim, suflix.] 

1, The step or platform upon which an altar is 
placed, an altar-step, foot-pace; also, a painting 
or scnlpture upon the vertical face of this. 

1853 Date tr. Baldeschi's Ceremonial 6 All should com- 
municate upon the edge of the predella. 3857 G. J. Wictry 
Borroneo's Inst. Eccl. Build. xi. § 2. 26 note, The highest 
or the only step of an altar is..the Predella..the nanie used 
for this platform in all works on church ceremonies, 3873 
Susan = Hoanea Walks Florence (1884) 1. xxiv. 353 In 
the. .predella of small figures below the altar, a priest holds 
up the chalice. 

2. A raised shelf at the back of an altar; also 
(more usnally) a plece of painting or scnlptnre on 
the front of such a shelf, forming an appendage to 
the altar-piece above it: = GRADINO. 

1848 Mas. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 101 In a small 
and very curious picture which I saw at Rome, forming 
part of 2 Predella, 1859 Gutuck & Timss Paint. 307 The 

atl or gradus was the wooden base on which the 
altar-piece rested, and to which it wns attached, 3873 
Susan & Jo. Honner Walks Florence (1884) 1. i. a This 
picture formed the predella, or lower part of an altar-piece. 

b. Extended to a subsidiary painting forming 
a similar appendage to any picture. 
3882 W. Suaar D. CG. Rossetti aga There is a very fine 
edella, or lawer partition, attached to the picture, which 
bpredti is divided by two crossbars of the frame into three 
visions, 1902 Union Afag, Nov. 502/1 The picture is finished 
with n pre: ella consisting of a kind of Dominican tree. 
C. atlrib., as predella panel, picture. 

ree i Magis me ee ~~ lection = also oi sel 

apnac! ella panel. 3 thenzum 21 June 796 The 

Anns of ae beens of Padua ..sold the fine predella 
Pictures to Christina of Sweden. 

Pre-demand,-demonstrate,etc.:see PRE-A.1. 

Predentary, -dentate, etc.: Pre- A. 4, B. 3. 

tPredepo'se, v. 06s. rare. [Pre- A. 1.) 

trans, To depose, give evidence, or affirm pre- 

viously. Hence + Predepo-aed ei a. 

af OEE ag Depos, (Surtees) 6a As he haith predeposyd 

in this said matter. 1626 in fmprachs, Dk. Buckhni, 

(Camden) 29 Hee. .did lade all the predeposed goods. 

Pre-deseribe, -desert, etc. : see PRE- A. 1, 2, 
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Now rare. [f. 

A.tt+ IGN v.; ef. late L. pradesignatis.] 
trans, To design, appoint, purpose, or contrive 
beforehand: see Drsien v. 7, 8, 10. 

fe Wooonkan St. Teresa 1. Pref. 7 Her often iterated 
apologies..shew neither her Matter nor Method curiously 
pre-designed. 1688 Bovte Final Canses Nat. Things ii, 

7 It seems not conceivable, how they should act con- 
stantly for ends, they are not capable of predesigniag. 
a37st Ken Aymmnotheo Poet. Wks. 1731 INI. 166 This wit 
the spotless Soul was pre-design'd For Sociat Bliss and 
Cement to mankind. 

Hence Predeslgned ff/. a. 

1685 Bove Eng. Notion Nat, 358 With Consciousness of 
what She does, and for pore Ends, 1905 Slackw. 
Afag. June 8a5/a A deliberate and predesigned attempt to 
embroil Europe in Russia's Far Eastern trouble. 

Predesignate (préde'signt, -de-z-), a. [f. 
Pre- A. 1+ DESIGNATE ff/.a.] a. Designated or 
specified beforehand, b. Logie. Of a proposition 
or term: Having a sign of quantity prefixed. 

1837-8 Sia W. Hamitton Logic xiii, (1 1. 244 Pro- 
positions have either,.their quantity .. marked ont by a 
verbal sign, or they have not; such quantity being involved 
in every actual thought. They may be called in the one 
case (a) Predesignate; in the other (b) Preindesignate. 
1847 [see PaEDEFINITE] 

Prede‘signate (-nelt), v. rare. [Pre- A, 1.] 

1. trans, To designate or specify beforehand. 

1823 Bentuam Not Paxd 153 In the calamity of dearth 
may be seen one of those events, of which—especially if the 
time of it be not predesignated with too rigid an exactness 
—a prediction may be hazarded. . 

2. Logic. ‘Vo designate by prefixing a sign of 
quantity. 

1864 Bowen Logie v. 135 nofe, The English Exclusive 
particles are, one, only, alone, exclusively, precisely, just, 
sole, solely, nothing but, &c. These particles annexed to 
the Subject predesignate the Predicate universally, or to its 
whole extent. é 

Predesignation (pridesignéi-fan, -dez-), {n. 
of action from prec, : see -ATION.] 

1. The action of predesigning, or of predesignat- 
ing; previous designation, appointment, or speci- 
fication. 

1641 Br. Mountacu Acts 4 Alon. (1642) 26 For us men, 
..according to Promise, Prediction, Pre-designation, God to 
Man, in the fulnesse of time, came downe from heaven. 
ajos Noans /deal World 1. i. 36 Here is an express. .pra:- 
designation of them, 1883 C. S. Prince The. Prob. Infer. 
in Stud. Logie viii. 162 Sup) we were to draw our 
inferences without the predesignation of the character /’ 
(for which the class had been samplediy then we might in 
every case find some recondite character in which those 
instances would all agree. : 

2. Logie. A sign of quantity prefixed to a term 
or proposition. 

1840 Sta W, Hamitton Logic (1866) If. App. 273 They 
[logicians}]..denominated a proposition universal or par- 
ticular, 25 its subject merely was quantified by the pre- 
designation some or all, 1864 Bowrn Logic v, 122 Having 
no sign or predesignation of Quantity affixed to it. 

Predesignatory (pride‘signétari, -de-z-), a. 
[f. PREDESIGNATE v.+-oRY2.] prof. Having the 
fnnetion of predesignating; in quot. = Prefixed as 
a sign of quantity to a proposition (cf. prec. 2). 

1853 Siz W. Hamitron Discuss, App. ii. Logical (B) 680 
Here the predesignatory words for universally affirmative 
and universally negative quantity are not the same. 

+Prede‘stin. Ods. rave'.  [f. Prr- A. 2+ 
Destin.] = PREDESTINY. 

1558 Piraer Aeneid. vu.1 jb, But we commaunded come, 
and hy predestin seeke this ground By tokens straunge 
from heaven. | 4 : ee 

Predestinarian (pridestinéoritin), sd. and a. 
[f PREDESTINE wv. + -arzan (in Trinttarian, etc.).] 

A. sb, One who believes or maintains the 
theological doctrine of predestinatlon, esp. in an 
extreme form; a fatalist. 

Decay Chr. Piety ix. 20 Why does the predestinarian 


i 
} ign climb into heaven, to ransack the celestial 


archives? 1742 Westev Wés. (1872) I. 302 There are 
several Predestinarians in our societies. 1782 W. F. Maatyn 
Geog. Mag. 1. 43 The Turks being great predestinarians, 
1882 w. ft. Fremantir in Dict. Chr. Brog. il. ae 
(Hieronymus) Jerome is not like Augustine, a thorongh- 
going predestinarian, but a ‘synergist’, maintaining the 
coexistence of free will, 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, concerning, or relat- 
ing to predestination; holding or maintaining the 
doctrine of predestination. 

21638 Maeve IWés. (1672) p. xix, By way of Reply to the 
objected authority of S. Austin as to some part of the 
Predestinarian Controversie. z tr. Le Clerc's Print. 
Fathers (1702) 382 Errors to which the Divines of Marseilles 

ave the name of Predestinarian Heresie. 18a7 Haram 

‘onst, Hist. io 1. vii. gor Those who did not hold the 
predestinarian theory were branded with re hy the 
names of freewillers and Pelagians, 1843 J. Maarinzau 
Chr. Life (1867) 407 Every Fatalist or Predestinarian scheme 
destroys merit. A ; 

Hence Predestina ‘rianism, the belief or doctrise 


of predestinarians. 

ayaa De Foa Plague (Rtldg.) 245 A kind of a Turkish 

edestinarianism. 1831 Brakey Free-tuil? 108 Many 
systems and views, both in morals and religion, pre main- 
tained upon a more slender foundation than that of pre- 
destinarianism, 1683-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1h. 
896/2 The Lutheran Church. attempted to take a middle 
course between predestinarianism..and synergism, 


PREDESTINATE, 


+ Prede‘stinary, ¢. Os. rare. [f. Pne- 
DESTINE +-ARY! A.J = PREDESTINANIAN a. 

1sg99 Sanpvs Exrope Spec. (1629) 172 To professe openl 
they will returne to the Papacie, rather than ever at 
that Sacramentarie and Predestionarie [sic] pestilence. 
ai66a Wyuvun /frst, Presbyter. (1670) a1 The Zwinglian 
Gospellers., began to scatter their predestinary Doctrines in 
the Reign of King Edward. 

Predestinate (pride'atinct), pf/. a. and sé, 
[ad. L. preedestinat-us, pa. pple.: see next.] 

A. ppl. a. (as adj. wi tg Predestined. arch. 

1. Theol, Foreordained by the eternal purpose or 
decree of God: a. to salvation or eternal life. 
es380 Wreur Sel. Wks. $11, 426 If po pope asked me 
wheber I were ordeyned to be saved, or predestynate, ! 
wolde sey pat I hoped so. ¢1535 M. Nisazt New Test. in 
Scots (S. 1. S.) 191. 341 To searse the boddumless secrettis 
of Godis predestinatiounn, quhiddir thai be predestynate or 
nocht. 4 Contempl. St. Man 1. xis (1699) 125 The 
Reprobates being then in the Valley of Jehosaphat, and 
the predestinate in the Air. 1833 J. Waverwoatn tr. 
Veron's Rule Cath. Faith 144 Can the predestinate be 
lost, or the reprobate saved? A 

b. to any specified fale or lot in this life or after 
death; also of things: Foreordained by divine 
decree. Const. fo, or £2. with fo. 

3384 Wyeiie Aor. i. 4 The which is predestynat [g/oss or 
hifore ordeyned bi grace] the sone of God in vertu. 1433 
Lypc, St. Frenund 618 ‘This blissid martir .. Afforn pre- 
destynat to liff that is eterne, 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
130) 180 She that was predestynate to be the mother of 

od, ss82 Stanvuuast ners 1. (Arb) 17 Bi Gods pre- 
destinat order. 1649 A. Ross Aécornn 41 In a time pre- 
scribed and predestinate. 1868 Browninc Aing 4 Ba. wt. 
1044 The precious something at perdition’s edge Me only 
was predestinate to save. 7 

2. In lighter or more general sense: Destined 
beforehand ; fated. 

¢1g00 MeowaL. Mature (Brandl) 869 He ys predestynate 
to be a prynces pere. 1599 Suaks. Afuch Ado 1, i. 136 So 
some Gentleman or other shall scape a predestinate scratcht 
face, 3706 Mautr list, Picts in Misc. Scot, 1. 40 Empires 
and monarchies cannot escape their predestinate ruines and 
fatal subversions, 188a Swinnuane 7rtstram of Lyon. vi. 109 
The great good wizard, well beloved and well Predestinate 
ofheaven, 1896 Sta T. Mantin eneid ww 81 There happy 
days, a realm, and royal bride Predestinate await thee, 

B. sb, Zheol, A person predestinated to eternal 
life; one of the elect. 

1529 Mont Dyaloge 11. Wks. 1821/2 Vet may it be that 
there bee none other in it than predestinates. 1600 W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 92 These Anabaptisticall here- 
tickes, haw boldly they dare censure of all others, and 
auouch themselues predestinates. 1905 G. G. Covtton in 
Contemp. Reo, Aug. 222 He [Newman] would have found 
himself in far closer and more inevitable contact with these 
self-elected Predestinates. 

{f. L. pre- 


Predestinate (pride‘stinet), v. 
destinat-, ppl. stem of pradestindre, in cl, L. ‘to 
appoint or resolve npon beforehand’ ( predestindre 
triumphos, Livy); in Chr. L. from 4th c. (Lucifer 
of Caglilari 2370, Ambrosiaster, Volgate (of the 
Epistles) ¢ 384, Augustine ¢418), rendering Gr. 
mpoopifey ‘to determine beforehand’ (Rom. viii. 
29, 30); f. L. pra, Pre- A. 1 +destindre to make 
fast, establish, determine, appoint: see DesTinE v. 
In English the verb was first PREDESTINE (q. v.); 
predestinat, -ate was at first pa. pple. (= L. pre- 
destindtus) and ppl. adj., later also pa. t., but 
became ¢1550 the form of the finite vb. = Pre- 
DESTINE v. Cf, prec. and -ATE 8,] 

l. Theol, Of God: To foreordain by a divine 
decree or purpose: a. to salvation or eternal life ; 


to elect. ‘ 
¢ 31480 tr. De Imitatione wu, \xiii. 146, 1 prenentyd hem in 
blessinges of swetnes. I predestinate hem before worldes. 
a Pacscr. 664/2 He that is predestynate is written in the 
tole of lyfe. 1983 N. T.(Rhem,) Xow, vill. 30 And whom 
he hath predestinated: them also he hath called, [Wyct. 
bifor ordeyned: Tinpate, Cranmer, Geneva, ordeyned 
before .. nppoyated before: 1613 did predestinate: X. VS 
ieee lene tl ide Becgenie Vey. (Churchill) IIT. 139/1 
canns whom he predestinated by the means of the 
ospe! ; 

b. to any fate or lot in this life or after death 
(including to elect and to reprobate); to foreordain 
everything that comes to pass. Const. fo, or in/. 
with éo, aa ot 

(But many who hold the Augustinian, Thomist, or Calvine 
thie docttine of God’a Toreordiumtion’ off all thinga have 
objected to or shrunk from the use of predestinate and fre- 
destination in reference to final reprobation. Even the 
Westminster Confession does not so use it: see quot. 1647). 

asqso Alexander 2745 (Dublin MS) Yff 1 kyd paim 
ony curtasy, it Come of my-seluen .. Na we pride vs for no 
prowez predestinate [Ashm, MS. predestayned] va here. 
1531 Etvor Gov. 1 xx, Whom ot . had ae 
a t ~ 0F Petition in Strype Ann, Ref (r : 
<a bh 4 os doth fol aed pred ie 

ood and goodness, but doth only foreknow, and n 

lestinate, any evil. 'r600 HW estrinster Confession iii. $8 3-4 
By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, 
some men nnd angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, 
and others foreordained to everlasting death. ese angels 
and men thus predestinated and foreordained fetc.]. 1683 
Otpuam Poet, Wks. (1686) 44 Make, Fate hang on his Lips, 
nor Heaven have Pow'r to Predestinate without his leave. 
1849 Roazatson Sera. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 20 God eas 
predestinate men to fail. 31875 Masnine fission H, Ghost 
i. 10 He predestinated them, first to grace in — 


PREDESTINATED. 


and..to glory in the world to come, 1887 G. Satmon in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. V1. 449/2 These..taught that certain 
were by God's rerclctoiien se so predestinated to death that 
neither Christ's passion nor baptism..could help them. 
1888 Br. Gore 2. C. Claims i. (1905) 3 note, Be logical,.. 
said the Calvinist: God predestinates, and therefore man 
has not free will. 1901 B. J. Kipo 39 Articles 11. 11. xvii. 
155 [Art. xvii] declines to be committed to the doctrine of 
Reprobation, according to whicb all who are not predesti- 
nated to eternal life were held to be predestinated to eternal 
death. 

2. To destine (as by fate); to fix beforehand by 
human(oranimal)determination: = PREDESTINE tb. 

1893 R. Haavev PAilad. 32 Infinite be that time, which is 

redestinated for the name of Brute and his Brutans. 1670 
SAcHARO Cont. Clergy 14 Not a few are predestinated 
thither [to the burch] by ¢ cir friends, from the foresight of 
a good benefice. 1730 Younc Paraphy. Fob 228 And with 
a glance predestinates her prey. @1845 Hoop Desert-Born 
ili, Predestinated (so I felt) for ever to her service. 

Hence Prede‘atinated f//. a., Prede‘atinating 


wbl, sb. os @. 

3593 Zeti-Trothe’s N. ¥. Gift (1876) 19 To shonne his 
preseainared fortune. 1742 De For Plague (1840) 13 Pre- 
suming upon their profraied. predeatingting notions, and of 
every man’s end being predetermined. 1737-69 Craupen 
Concordance (ed. 8) §35/1. Those that are so left [in their 
infidelity or their corruptions] are the Reprobate, and the 
others are the Elect or Predestinated. 1819 CnaLmres 
Congregat, Serm. (1836) 1. 369 Mysteries attach to the 
counsels and determinations of a predestinating God. 1827 
at Course T. v1. 204 The stagnant, dull, predestinated 
‘ool. 


Prede'stinately, adv. [f. PREDESTINATE 
Ppl. a. +-L¥%,] Ina ‘predestinate’ manner; by 


predestination. 

1579 J.Jonrs Preserv. Bodie & Soule \. xxxix. 87 All 
thyngs happen of fatal necessitie, predestinately. 1890 
Eng. [ilustr. Mag. Nov. 128 Mine is essentially, pre- 
destinately, and unchangeably good. 

+ Predestina:tian, a. (sd.) Obs. rare. [f. L. 
predestinadl-us, -a, -tun (see PREDESTINATE 2.) + 
-1AN; so mod.F. prédestinatien (Littré).] = Pre- 
DESTINARIAN sd, and a. 

1630 Ussuer Leff. (1686) 434 Predestinatians, which was 
but a Nickname that the Semi-Pelagians put upon the 
Followers of St. Augustine. 168g Stitcincri.. Orig, Brit. 
iv. 209 Objections..made by the Semipelagians, and not 
by any Predestinatian Hereticks at that time in Gaul. 


Predestination (pridestina-fon). [ad. late 
L, predestination-em (Augustine), n. of action f. 
predestindre to PREDESTINE: see -aTION. So F, 
predestination (1ath ce. in Hatz.-Darm,).] The 
action of predestinating, or faet of being pre- 
destinated; the ordaining or determination of 
events before they come to pass; pre-appointment 
by or in the way of, fate or destiny; foreordination. 

- Theol. ete. The action by which God is held 
to have immutably determined all (ar some par- 
ticular) events by an eterna) decree or purpose. 

' Predestination is 2 theological term, sometimes used 
with greater latitude to denote the decree or purpose of 
God by which He has from eternity immutably determined 
whatever comes to pass; sometimes more strictly to denote 
the decree by which men are destined to everlasting happi- 
ness or misery; and sometimes with excessive strictness 
to denote only predestination to life or election’ (Marens 
Dods in Encyel, Brit. (1885) X1X. 668/1). 

a. The action of God (held by Christians 
generally) in foreordaining or appointing from all 
eternity certain of mankind through grace to salva- 
tion and eternal life. (In this sense =e/ection, and 


opposed to reprobation.) 

a 1340 Hamrote Psalter civ. 10, I gif heuen in heritage 
til anly ba pat ere takyne wip be strenge of predestinacioun 
of god, ¢.1380 Wvcur Sel. Wks IT. 134 Pee two glues, 
of predestinacioun and of prescience ae God, joynen pese 
two bodies, 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 82 But his pre- 
destinacion Ried onlich save soulis, and his prevy presciens 
may dampne whom him list, 156a Articles of Religion xvii, 
Of Predestination and Election. 1577 Noatnaaooxs Dicing 
(1843) 23 It is a most sure signe and token of our predestina- 
tion, glad and willingly to heare the worde of God. 1579 
W. Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue, Brief Descr., The 
most blessed and ‘comfortable doctrine of Predestination. 
1850 Br. Baownz Exp. 39 Art. xvii. (1878) 404 The 
Gallican leray state, that their own belief bad hitherto 
been that God's predestination was founded on prevision of 
faith, 1875 Manninc Afission H. Ghost i. x1 We not mis- 
understand me..as if that predestination of God in an 
way conflicts with the perfect freedom of the human wail 
3887 E.S. Frourkes Predestination in Dict. Chr. Biog. lV. 
466/31 Predestination is but another word for election,.. 
carried ont in instalments on earth, but registered in the 
archives of heaven in advance. sgox B. J. Kipp 39 Articles 
II. un. xvii. 51, The tenet of particular redemption, which 
held that God's predestination had reference not to man- 
kind at large, but to this and that particular individual, 

b. The action of God (insisted upon in some 
systems of doctrine, esp. those associated with the 
names of St, Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Calvin), in foreordaining the future lot and fate of 
all mankind in this life and after death (including 
their salvation or perdition); and, generally, His 
foreordaining of whatsoever comes to pass, In this 
sense also a doctrine of orthodox Islam, 

Sometimes called dugle or duplex predestination. But as 
to the use of the word for foreordaining to reprobation, see 
Note under Preoestimate v.1b. _ 

31374 Cnaucar Boeth. 1. pr. vi. 104 (Camb. MS.) To 
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maken questions of..the ordyr of destine..predestinacion 
diuine and of the lyberte of fre wille. 1387-8 T. Usk Yes?. 
Love m. ix. (Skeat) 1. 8 Though predestinacion be as wel of 
good as of hadde. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxvii. (Percy 
Soc.) 123 For many one..lytell thought that tribulacion ‘To 
them was ordeyned by predestinacion, 1563-87 Foxe A. ¢ 
Af, (1684) 111. 292 Between Predestination and Election, 
this difference there is; Predestination is as welt to the 
reprobate, as to the Elect. Election pertaineth only to 
them that be saved. Predestination, in that it respecteth 
the Reprobate, is called Reprobation: in that it respecteth 
the saved, is called Election. 1645 Ussuea Body Div. 
(1647) 91 What is Predestination? Itis the pice decree 
of Gor, whereby he hath..fore-ordained all reasonable 
ercatures to a certain and everlasting estate of glory i 
heaven, or flame in hell, 2673 Mitton 7rne Relig, Wks. 
1851 V. 409 The Calvinist is taxt with Predestination, and 
to make God the Author of Sin; not with any dishonourable 
thought of God, but it may be overzealously asserting his 
absolute power. 1689-90 Tempie £ss. /fercie Virtue Wks. 
1731 I. 22 The Saracens..were animated by another Spirit, 
which was the Mahometan Persuasion of Predestination. 
19755 Joatin Diss. ii, 29 note, Our King James the first made 
an edict, that no divine, under the dignity of a bishop or 
a dean, shonld presume to preach mpge the profound 
mysteries of Predestination. 188a W. H. Faemantye in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. WN. 46/2 (d/feronymus) He [Jerome] 
reduces predestination to God's foreknowledge of human 
determination, 1885 M. Dons in Aucycl. Brit. XIX. 
668/2 In Islam..the orthodox doctrine is thus stated hy 
Al-Berkevi. ‘It is necessary to confess that good and 
evil take place by the predestination and predetermination 
of God, that all that has been and all that will be was 
decreed in eternity and written on the preserved table. Ibid. 
669/1 The doctrine of predestination was first formulated in 
the church by Augustine. : ; 
c. In reference to a similar doctrine in certain 


destynynge. 
! Hest are yee, From our predestin'd plagues that priuile 


philosophies (not necessarily implying Divine | 


action), 


3858 R. A. Vaucuan Ess. & Rem. 1.33 The gloomy fate | 
of Aeschylus, and the predestination of the Stoics, were 


au to a heart of such a temperament. 


. In lighter or more general sense: Previous 


determination or appointment ; fate, destiny. Cf. 
PREDESTINE 1 b. 

1631 Jorpru Nat. Bathes xii, (1669) 104 A natural 
necessity, or /atumt, or predestination, that frames every 
member and part of the body to the best use for the creature, 
1779-81 Jouxson L, P., Pope Wks. 1V. 73 A kind of moral 
predestination, or over-ruling principle which cannot be 
resisted, agor Siz W. Haacovat in Daily Chron. 11 July 
5/6 It is what you may call political predestination, and it 
appears to me that it indicates a satisfactory condition of 
things, because by the law of Nature we younger sons are 
in the majority. 

Hence Predeatinationiat (rare) = PREDES- 
TINARIAN A. So + Prede‘atinatist (Obs. rare). 

1630 G, Winpowes Schysmatical Puritan Pref., The Pre- 
suming Predestinatist is be, whose potenes is an inspired 
knowledge, that hee shalbe saved by Gods absolute election, 
3894 Masketvne Sharps § Flats iii, 59 There is no such 
thing as chance, says the predestinationist. 

Predestinative (pridestinétiv), @. rare. [f. 
as PREDESTINATE 2. +-1VE.] Having the quality 
of predestinating. 

1833 Cocerice in Lit, Kem. (1838) IE. 413 The pre- 
destinative force of a free agent's own will in certain abso. 
lute acts, determinations, or elections. 

Predestinator (pride'stine!to1), [agent-n. 
in L, form f, PREDESTINATE ¥.+ -oR 2; so F, pré- 
destinateur (Littré), in sense 2 below.) 

1. He who predestinates. 

1700 C. Nesse Antid. Armtin, (1827) 58 The act of pre- 
destination is put in the will. .of the prelacti eted. and not 
in that of the divine predestinator. 4 

t+ 2. One who believes in or maintains the doctrine 
of predestination; a predestinarian. Ods. 

ts79 W. Witxixson Confut. Fawtilye of Loue, Brief 
Deser., Those that are called Frewil men (for so are the 
termed of the Predestinators). 1647 CowLev Afistress, 
fate iii, Let'all Pradestinators me produce, Who struggle 
with eternal bonds in vain. 181a Reétgionisy 29 Preachers, 
predestinators some, and others Arminians. 

Predestine (pride'stin), v. Also 8 -en, 
-ayne, -yne, 7-in. fa. F. prédestiner (12th ce. in 
Watz.-Darm.), or ad. L. predestindre: see PRE- 
DESTINATE 2. ] 

1. érans, To destine beforehand; to appoint, 
ordain, or decree previously. a. /heol., etc. To 
foreordain by an eternal purpose, in the way of 
a Divine decree or of fate ; to appoint beforehand 
by destiny, or to some destiny. (Mostly in passive. 
Also aésol.) 

esd [see Prepestininc below]. a 1400-s0 Alerander 

05 Be-so3t sekirly pis sire..Ppat scho iny3t weterly wete.. 
uatkyn poynt or pie predestend hire were, 1483 Caxton 

ato I, vj, Syth al were ordeyned and predestyned whan 
man shotd deye. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1595) 145 If.. 
some bitter aduersitie and ouerthrowe be predestined ynto 
us. 3 Serre Moe Dryden 12 Heaven predestins 
nothing for any man that should raise him to an excess of 
joy or grief. r7a5 Popz Odyss. 3. 24 The day predestin'd to 
reward his woes. 1838 Lytrow Leila v. tii, The fall of 
Granada is redestined. 1879 Faraaa St. Pani V1. 243 
God predestines ; man is free. How this is we cannot say. 

b. In lighter or more general sense: To deter- 
mine, settle, or fix upon beforehand ; to appoint 
as if by fate or destiny; to fate, doom. (Usually 
in fasstve.) 

3642 Mitton Aol, Syrect. viii, Votuminons papers, whos 
hest folios are predestined to no better end ae to sane 
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winding-sheets in lent for pilchers. 1742 Younc A's. Th. 
v. 194 Here the sou! sits in_ council; ponders past, Pre- 
destines future action. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xix. (2873) 
443 The white man who seems predestined to inherit the 
country. 1868 Lyxcu Rivudet crvi. iii, Within the egg 
how darkly lies Even the bird of parndise, Predestined for 
the sunniest skies ! r 

+ 2. loosely. To betoken infallibly beforehand ; to 
presage irrevocably. Ods. rare. 

1647 Cowtey Afisir., Tree v, Alas, poor Youth, thy Love 
will never thrive{ This blasted Tree Predestines it. 

Hence Predevstined ff/. a., destined or ap- 
pointed beforehand; fated, doomed; Prede‘stin- 
ing wi, sd. 

¢ 13380 Wveur Sernt, Sel. Wks. L1 
of God..bringib wib him a grace je 


‘9 Pe secounde persone 
t 
161a Dravton Poly-olb, 


clerkes clepen pre- 
ii. 26 How bap 
er 
bee. 1624 Massincea Pari, Love w. v, And that Bch 
merchants, advocates, and doctors,.. were Predestined 
cuckolds. 1740 C, Pirr 2neid un. 169 He..Doom'd to the 
slaughter my predestin’d head. a@18ag in Hone Everyday 
BR 1. 338 Predestinings of joy. 1867 Fareman Morn, 
Cong. 1. iii, 158 Marked out in the eyes of all men as the 
predestined heirs of Charles. 

Predestiny (pride‘stini). rare. Also 5 
-destiné. [f. Pre- A. 2+Destiny, after Pre- 
DESTINE, etc. In Chaucer fredestiné, a. obs. F. 
prédestinée (Cotgr.).] Preappointed destiny or 
fate ; predestination, 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus tv. 938 (966) In here merites softy 
for to be, As they shul come by predestine. 1853 JERDAN 
Autoblog. 1V. xiii, 229 Instead of inherent stupidity, or a 
predestiny to be correct. 3875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. § Darw. 
ag Anxious lo rescue design, or at least the ‘ purpose ‘—in 
short predestiny in the evolutionary series of Nature. 

Predeterminable(pridit3:1minab’1), a. rare. 
[f PREDETERMINE +-ABLE; or f. PRE- A. 3+ 
DETERMINABLE.} Capableof heing predetermined; 
determinable beforehand. Hence Predete:rmina- 
bi-lity, the quality of being predeterminable. 

1835 Coteripce in Fraser's Alag, XII. 620 A privilege 
which it owes to the simplicity, the paucity, and the pre. 
determinability of its processes. 1903 Daily Mail 31 
5 The sex of future man will be predeterminable, For 
a time one sex will predominate, then another. 

Predeterminant, 2. (sb.) rare. [a. F. 
prédéterminant adj,, or late L. predetermindnt-em, 
ae pple. of predélerminadre to PREDETERMINE.] 

redetermining, predestinating. 

1677 Gare Crt. Gentiles II. 1. 520, I, 08 yet, cannot. .see 
any cogent reason, why the said previous concurse may not 
be termed predeterminant. 

+B. sb, = PREDETERMINER b.. Ods. 

1660 Peaason Vo Necess. Reform. Docir. Ch. Eng. 16 No 
man thinks a Praedeterminant or a Jansenian to be inclining 
toan Arminian, — Ph ee 

Predeterminate (prid/tsimin&t), @. [ad. 
late L. predétermindt-us, pa. pple. of predéter- 
mindaré to PREDETERMINE.] = PREDETERMINED f, 

1635 J. Havwaao tr. Biondt’s Bantsh'd Virg. 54 Not 
casuall, but predeterminate and certaine. 165 Br. Richaan- 
son On O. Lest. 313 We cannot break through the bounds 
of Gods providence and predeterminate purpose in the 
guidance of them [events]. 1897 Woman's Home Comp, 
Dec., There is no predeterminate set of conditions for holi- 
day-making that need tie adventurons hands. 

Hence Predeterminately adv. 

1883 Gitmova Mongols xviii. 241 A Doctor of Divinity. 
deliberately and predeterminately lied, that he might retain 
possession of a few inches of wood, 

+ Predete'rminate, 2. Os. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. pradéterminare.] = PREDETERMINE 


1,2. Wence + Predeterminating £7/. a. 

1638 Cnitunacw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 162. 118 God pre- 
determinates men to alt their Actions good, bad, and 
indifferent a 1643 Lp, Fatkcann, ete. Jnfallibility one) 
13 They have made differences among them (as whether the 
Pope be infallible; whether God predeterminate every 
action). 1645 Rutnearorn Tryal § Tri. Faith (1845) 93 
The predeterminating grace of Christ. 

Predetermination (pri-dit3:miné'fon). [n. 
of action from PREDETERMINE 2; or (in some 
nses) f. Pre- A. 2+ Determination. So F. pré- 
détermination (1636 in Hiatz.-Darm.).) The 
action of predetermining ; the fact or condition of 
being predetermined ; previous determination, 

1. A previons decision; a decision given before- 
hand, or before due examination or discnssion. 

1646 Bp. Maxweit Burd. Jssack. in Phenix (1708) IT. 287 
They depose the Queen Regent; tbe predetermination 
being given, that it was lawful for them to do so, by Mr. 
Knox, and Mr, Wilcocks. 3794 S. Wituiams Vermont 254 
That there appeared a manifest inequality, not to say pre- 
determination, that Congress should request of their con- 
stituents power to judge and determine in the cause. 

2. A previous determining or fixing of the limits 
or extent of something; = PRELIMITATION. ? Obs. 

1637-50 Row Mist. Ktrk (Wodrow Soc.) 500 a the 
predetermination and perlimitation of the Assemblie, they 
gave six Reasons, eo 

3. The action of settling or ordaining beforehand 
what is to take place; the fact of being so 
settled; previous sppoin ia predestination. 

31647 Jer. Tayioz Lrd, Proph. Ep. Ded. 33 The Calvinists 
are fierce in the matters of absolute Predetermination, 1704 
Aopison Dial. Medals ii. 87 He makes this difference to 
arise from the forecast and praedetermination of the Gods 
theinselves. 1836 H. Rocers ¥. Howe vi. (1863) 160 Those 
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who held extreme opinions on the subject of Divine pre- 
determinatiun. 1 Vestm, Gaa. 13 July a 3 To impress 
us with the wonderful co-ordination and predetermination 
of natural laws. — y 

4. A previous determination, tendency, or direc- 
tion given (40 something). 

41716 Soutn Serms. (1744) VII. v.94 Some..assert that the 
creature never advances into action, but by an irresistible 
pre-determination of the faculty to that action. 

5. A previous mental determination or resolve ; 
an antecedent fixed inlenlion (¢o do something). 

1784 Miss Burney Ceeééia vin. ili, Hear me, then, | beg 
of you, with no pre-determination to disregard me. 1831 
Caatyie dlise. Lss., Nibelungenticd (1872) Ul. 134 In 
spite of her rigorous predeterminations, some kindness for 
him is already gliding in. 1897 Mary Kinestey W, Africa 
369 Mr. Winwood Reade..went down..with a pre-deter- 
mination to prove Du Chaillu was wrong. 

Predete'rminative, @ rare. [f. Pre- 
DETERMINE or PREDETERMINATE v.: S€€ -ATIVE.] 
Ilaving the quality of predetermining. 

41678 Maavett Def ¥. Howe Wks. (Grosart) IV. 170 If 
men shall also assert a predeterminative concourse of God 
to our wil, it seems to have too much of original perverse- 
ness. 1678 Gate Crt, Gentiles UE. a3 This efficacious 
concurse, as it determines and applies the second cause to 
act, is both in sacred Scripture an 
termed determinative and predeterminative. 

Predetermine (pridit3-umin), v. _[ad. Chr. 
L. predttermindre (Augustine), f. pre, PRE- A, 1 


y scholastic Theologues | 


+délermindre to DETERMINE, Cf. F. prédéterminer | 


(1530 in Hatz.-Darm.).] ‘rans. To determine 
beforehand (in various senses: cf. DeTERMENE). 

1. trans. To fix, settle, or decide beforehand ; 
to ordaly or decree beforehand, to predestine. 
Also with 067. ¢/. or inf. 

r6as Donne Serm. )xvi. (1640) 668 That there was a con- 
currence of the whole Trinity,to make mein Adam, according 
to that Image which they were, and according to that 
Idea, which they had pre-determined. 13667 Jer. Tavton 
Serm, 1. ix. (R.), oS — joys infinite and never 
ceasing for man before he had created him; but he did not 
predetermine him to any evil. 17aa De Foe Plague (1840) 
13 Every man's end being predetermined, and unalterably 
beforehand decreed. 1848 Myers Cath. ZA. iv. xv.asg The 
Gospel was no after-thonght, as it were,..but came to pass 
as God had vee, 1884 W. J. Covetuore Addi. 
son ix. 176 It had evidently been predetermined by the 
designers of the Spectator that the Club should consist of 
certain recognised and familiar types. 

2. To give an antecedent direction or tendency 
lo; Lo direct or impel beforehand (¢o something). 

a 1667 Jer. Tavior Serm, Tit. ti. 7 Wks. 1850 VIEL 520 We 
are So prepossessed and predetermined to misconstruction by 
falso apostles without, and prevailing passions within. 
1678 Gace Crt. Gentiles IIE. 16 The wil predetermined to 
one act has an habitual indifference or radical flexibilitie to 
the opposite act. 1858 Buckie Civils, (1873) IL. viii. 576 
‘Those general causes..were predetermining the nation to 
habits of loyalty and of superstition, which grew to a height 
fatal to the spirit of liberty. 

3. inir. To determine or resolve beforehand or 
previously (¢o do something). 

1823 F. Cussoup Ascent Alt, Blane a3, 1 should instantly 
have proceeded to the summit, had I not predetermined _to 
abide by whatever advice the guides might .. give. 1848 
Lytton Harold vu vi, He had almost predetermined to 
assent to his brother's prayer. 

Hence Predetermining f//. a. 

a1678 Manvect Def ¥. Howe Wks. (Grosart) IV. 175 
Another while, ‘tis predetermining influence. a 18sq4 B. # 
Enwaaos in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. exxxix, VIL 231 If, 
anterior to all finite existence, his predetermining decree 
went forth, P P 

Predetermined (pridits1mind), pf4 a [f 
prec. + -ED '.] 

1. Determined beforehand; settled, decided, or 
decreed beforehand. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. conc. Relig. wt ix. 496 Christ 
was born at the predetermio’d time. 1819 G. 5, Faner 
Disfensations (1823) 1. 94 How shall we account,.for his 
having beheld from afar. .the predetermined day of the yet 
future Deliverer? 1873 Hamerton /ntedd. Life x. y. (1875) 
394 A predetermined quantity of little things. 

2. Resolved beforehand (¢o do something). 

1768 Strang Sent, Yourn, (1775) 1.6, 1 was predetermined 
not to give him asingle sous. 19772 Juncus Lett. Pref. (1820) 
a No reasonable man would be so eager to possess himself 
of the invidious power..if he were not pre-determined to 
make use of it. 5872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1 viii. 527 
An audience predetermined oot to be convinced. 

Predeterminer. ([f.as pree.+-ER1] a, 
One who or that which predetermines. rare—°. 
+b. A believer in predetermination (prop. pre- 
delerniinist): = PREDESTINATOR 2 (065.). 

4 1678 Manvett Def 3. Howe Wks. (Grosart) IV. 2a5 Its 
business here is to defend the predeterminers’ opinion. 

Predeterminism, [f Prepeterminr, after 
DETexmintsu.] The theory or doctrine that events 
or acts are predetermined ; determinism. 

1888 J. Martineau Stud. Xelig. If. 1, ii. 3a5 This Pres 
determinism introduces new contradictions. 

Pre-devise, -devour: see PRE- A. 1. 

Predevote (pridivavt), ppl. a. rare. [f. 
Pre- A. 1 +Devore a.] Predevoted, foredoomed. 


1819 Sueitey P. Bel’ 3rd Prol., The next Peter Bell was 
he, Predevote, like you and me, To good or evil as may 


come. 
Predevote (pridivowt), v. [Pre-A.1.] “rans. 
To devote beforehand. So Predevorted Z//. a. 
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1815 Zeduca 1. 377 Sir John was unconsciously pre-devoted 
to one, and by the other Lady for the third set for dances). 
foid, IL, 2 The incertitude [seemed] far more trying 
than conviction of Erdestone's pre-devoted affections. 

Predial (pri-diil), a. (s6.) Also 7- predial. 
[ad. med.L. pradialis, f. L. predi-um a farm, 
estate, manor: see -AL. So F, predial (16th c.).] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to land or farms; 
‘real’, landed; pertaining to the country, rural; 
agrarian. 

a1 Sxetton Col. Clonte 93a For they wyll hane no 
losse Of a peny nor of a crosse Of theyr predyall landes, 
1592 Uxton Corr. (Roxb.) aa, I neglect not prediall matters, 
though I observe most polliticall. 1652 Uaquitart Jewed Wks. 
(1834) 207 A pecunial or pradial recompense will..be very 
answerable to the nature of that service. 1796 W. Maasuact 
WV. England 1, 100 Farm lands..having passed..from the 
state of common pasturage, to tho predial state. 1845 R. W. 
Hamitton Pos, Educ. ii. (ed. a) 4a Against the quick, 
astute, excitable intellect, which is commonly allowed toa 
dense population,..many contrasts are set up in favour of 
the predial race. 

2. Arising from or consequent upon the occupa- 
tion of farms or lands; agrarian. 

1641 Lords Spiritnal 4 Because a Bishop baving place in 
Parliament as a Peere, 1s, in respect of 
a prediall Nobility, and not inherent in his person. a 1667 

ta. Taytor Seri, Gunpowder Treason Wks. 1831 TV. 282 

he delinquent loseth all his right whatsoever, privdial, 
personal, and of pei 1833 Slackw. Afag, XXXII. 
570 To repress the predial or rural disorders of Ireland. 
2188s Disracut in Ladin. Rev, July (1903) 204 [Politicians 
of every school have recognised a disunetion] between 
political and predial sources of discontent in Ireland. 

b. Predtal tithe; tithe arising or derived from 
the produce of the soil. 

1464 Rolls of Parlt, V. 518/a All maner tithes, aswell 
prediall as personall. 3531 Dial. on Laws Eng, u. lv. (1638) 
169 ‘Lhe predial tith of trees is of such trees as bring forth 
fruits, 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Predial Tythes, are those 
we call great T'ythes, as of Cornand Hay, 1707 E. Cuamper- 
tavne Pres. St. Ea 1. (ed. 22) 128 ‘The Priests of every 
particular Parish, who are comnionly called the Rectors, 
unless the Predial ‘ythes are impropriated, and then they 
are stiled Vicars. 1834 Brit. //usd. 1.71 The pradial-tithe.. 
arises from every product of the earth, whether grain, pulse, 
hay, plants, fruit, or wood, and becomes duc whenever the 
crop Is taken, even although there may be more than one 
grown upon the same land within the year. 

3. Attached to farms orto the land; owing service 
as tenanling land, as predial serf, slave, bondage, 
labour, servitude, slavery, villeinage, etc. 

1754 Hume flist, Eng. 1. App.i.g7 There were two kinds 
of slaves. household slaves.,and pradial or rustic. 1757 
Burke Abridgin. Eng. dlist.1.i, And here these writers fix 
the origin of personal and prea) servitude in England. 1818 
Haccan Mid. Ages (1872) 1. iit. 150 Scarcely raised above the 
condition of predial servitude. 1839 Kricutiev //isé. Eng. 
I. 300 The condition of the inferior ranks... had been that of 
villanage or predial bondage. 1864 Kincstev Kom. & Feut, 
20 note, The early romancers.. give pictures of Ronan 
praedial slavery too painful to quote. 1876 Dicuy Neal 
Prop. i. $ 3.5 note, In the Domesday of St. Paul's we find 
that Lge services were duc from three classes of persons, 
calle villani, cotarii, . it, : 

b. Predial servitude (Sc. Law): a servilude 
affecting heritable property ; a servitude constituted 
over one, subject or tenement in favour of the 
proprietor of another subject or tenement; ¢. g. 


a right of way through the property of another. 

a1765 Easnine Just, Laws Scotl. (1773) ix. §5 Real or 
prediai {servitudes are constituted] principally in favour of 
a tenement, and only by consequence to a person, as the 
owner of that tenement. 18.. Bet Diet, Law Scot. 
(186) 754/21 ‘The tenement over which a predial servitude 
is constituted is called the servient tenement,. .that in favour 
of which the servitude is constituted is called the dominant 
tenement. ee E , 

B. sé. (elliptical use of adj.) +A predial tithe 

(obs.); a predial slave, 

1631 Dial, on Laws Eng, u. Ww. (1638) 170 There cannot 
be two predials of one thing. 1844 Emerson Addr. iV. /. 
Emanctp. 11 These conditions were, that the pradials 
should owe three-fourths of the profits of their labour to 
their masters for six years, aod the nonpredials for four 
years, 1873 Garoner Hist, Jamaica 293 ‘Whe term of 
apprenticeship was thnited to six years for field hands or 
predials, as they were termed. 

Hence Pre‘dialist, one of a class or order of 
landholders ; Predia‘lity, the state of being predlal. 

176a tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1.14 The archiepiscopal 
and episcopal gentry, who are stiled praedialists, enjoy the 
same privileges as the Hungarian nobility, /d:d. 2a The 
gentry are termed predialists. 1897 Marttaxn Domesday 
& Beyond 28 There has been in this condition of the ¢heéw 
a certain element of prediality. 

Pre-diastolic: see Pre- B. 1. 


Pre‘diatory, z. [ad. L. predidtori-us, f. 
predidtor a purchaser of mortgaged lands, a dealer 
in landed estates, f. radium: see PReDIAL.] Of 
or relating to the sale of land, 

3927-41 Cuamnenrs Cyci. s.v. Debt, Pradiatory Debt, is 


that arising from an alienation of lands, &c. the whole 
purchase whereof has not heen pas. 

Predicability (predikabiliti). {ad. med.L. 
predicabilitas (a@1280 in Albertus Magnus De 
Predicabilibus), {. predicabifis: see PREDICABLE 
and -1ry.) The quality of being predicable. 

1785 Reip /ntedd. Powers vy. vi. Giep HI, 178 Universals 
have ao real existence. When we ascribe existence to 
them. .their existence is nothing but predicability, or the 
capacity of beiog attributed to a subject. 


his possessions, as 


: gniversal, because they 


| 


PREDICAMENT. 


Predicable (predikab’l), @ and sé. [a. F. 
prédicable adj. aud sb. (1582 in Malz.-Darm.), 
or ad. L. pradicabilis; in med.L. that may be 
affirmed, predicable, neut. predicabile, pl. -dilia, 
as sb. (in Lambert of Auxerre, Petrus Hispanus, 
and Albertus Magnus, 13th c.), whence B.; f. L. 
predicdre to PREDICATE: sce -ABLE.] 

A. adj. ‘That may be predicated or affirmed ; 
capable of being asserted. 

15998 Frorio, Predicabile, predicable. 1667 Warernouse 
Five Lond. 5« Made that predicable of London which Florus 
writes of Samnium. 17aa Wottaston Relig. Nat. v. 73, It 
will always be predicable of him, that he was the doer of it. 
c1z3zo A, Baxter Eng. Nat. Soué vit § 18. =< A thing that 
hath solidity, figure, &e., os properties be! longing, to it, or 
predicable concerning it, must be a solid, figured thing. 1842 
Ane. THouson Laws Th. § 69 (1860) 11 Predicable classes, or 
classes of conceptions which can stand as predicates, 184. 
Caatyte Past & Prin xii, A people of whorn a g 
is predicable. 1884 tr. Lotze's Afetaph. 14 All relations 
which can be discovered between the two are predicable of 
them on exactly the same footing. 

B. sé. In general sense: That which may be 
predicated. 

1785 Ruin Zated/, Powers v. i. (1803) Il. 110 A predicuble 
therefore signifies the same thing as an attribute. 1837 
Hatram fist, Lit. Lv iv. § 79. 32a This method appears tu 

only an artificial disposition ..of subjects and predicables, 
according to certain distinctions. 1906 Josern /ntrod, Logic 
iv. 54 A predicable is merely that which can be predicated : 
viz, that which is universal, not an individual; all kinds, 
qualities, states, relations, etc., are predicable, and they ure 
ae be exemplified in and belong 

to more than one individu: subject. 


b. spec. in Aristotelian Logie (in f/, tr. Gr. 
xatnyopiea): The classes or kinds of predicates 
viewed relatively to their subjects, lo one or other 
of which classes every predicated thing may be 
referred ; second intentions of predicates considered 


in relation to subjects. 

Of these relations Aristotle (Topica t iv, v) recognized four, 
viz. genus (ycvos), definition (pos), property (i8i0v), accident 
(avmBeBnxes) Under genus he made the subdivision of 
difference @uadopa), The list was subsequently modified 
hy Porphyry and by the early Schoolmen, hy the omission 
of definition, and addition of spceres (elds), giving the ‘ Five 
Predicables", genus, species, Eee properly, accident, 

1551 IT. Wirson Logtke 3b, I begin with the predicables 
becanse they shewe how much every word doth comprehend 
in it selfe. Zéd., They be called predicables because some 
one thing is spoken of an other. 1656 Buounr ae A 
s.¥., In Logick there are five Predicables, otherwise called 
Porphyries five terms. 1766 Gotosm. Vie. W. vii, The 
essence of spirituality may be referred to the second pre- 
dicable. 1864 Bown Logie v. 112 In his analysis of Judg- 
ments, Aristotle was led to consider how many kinds of Pre- 
dicates there are, when viewed relatively to their Subjects; 
in other words, to determine the Second Intentions of Pre- 
dicates considered in relation to Subjects. Thus was formed 
his celebrated doctrine of the Predicables .. which was con- 
siderably modified, but not improved, by his followers, Por- 

liyry and the Schoolnien. 1906 Joseru fntrod. Logic Dee 
The Porphyrian list of predicables substitutes Species for 
Definition, But that difference implies a change in the 

int of view, id. 96 It would be well to abandon the 

Porphyrian list of predicables in favour of the Aristotelian. 

o. In the philosophy of Kant: see quot. 

1902 Baldwin's Dict. PAtlos. U1. 325/2 Kant undertook to 
set up his own ‘predicables of the pure understanding ‘, 
which were ta be derivative conceptions under the categories. 

Hence Pre‘dicableness (1727 in Bailey, vol. 11); 
Pre‘dicably adv. i 2 

wgaz-4r Cuampers Cycl., Predicably, pradicabiliter, is 
meee the schools in opposition to bt all ete 
matter is said to be united to form fredicad/y, or per 
accidens: to exclude the notion of a predicamental accident. 

Predicament (pr/dikamént). Also 7 pre-. 
{ad. late L. prvaicdmentum (Augustine) something 
predicated, a predicament, a quality (transl. Gr. 
xarryopia of Aristotle), f. predicdre: see PREDI- 
CATE v. and -MENT. So F. prédicament (13th c, in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] ; 

1. That which is predicated or asserted; sec. in 
Logic, (in er) the ten categories or classes of pre- 
dicatlons formed by Aristotle: see CATEGORY 1. 

ed Wveur Sed, Wks. 1. 195 Pese foolis moten lerne 
predicamentis and ten kyndisof fs and panne bei moun 
se her foli. 1451 Carcrave Life St. Axg. (E. E. T.S.) a1 

¢ book of Aristotle cleped his Cathegories, we clepe hem at 
edayes pe Predicamentis. 1579 Furne Resirt. Rastel 752 
‘¢ remembreth what the Predicament 8/ meaneth. 1628 
Mitton Vac. Exerc, Then Ens is represented as Father 
of the Pradicaments his ten Sons. 1655 Cutrerrer Aiverius 
x. ix. 308 Heat is not the chief agent in breeding of 
Worms, which are in the priedicaments of substance, and 
heat is but an nccident. 1788 Rew Aristotle's Log. vi. 
§ 1. 135 ‘The predicaments and_predicables have a like 
title to our veneration as antiquities, 80x Woooxouss in 
Phil. Trans. XC1. 99 Bringing x /=1 vader the predica- 
ment of quantity, 1864 Bowan Logic v. 116 Having 
detedianied the Second Intentions of Predicates, which are 
the Predicables, Aristotle attempted to carry the analysis of 
jenn one step farther by determining their First 
ntentions, and was thus led to form his cele rated list of 
the ten Categories or Predicaments, [in which] he inquired 
how many aod what particular things may be predicated of 
any Subject. k, 
2. A class about which a particular statement is 


made; = CATEGORY 2. 
a3gg8 Hatt Chron, Edw. § 
reasonable creatures and in that predicament, a 
-2 


FV a48b, We beyng called 
and 


PREDICAMENTAL. 


ioyned with Angelles, 1597 Howson Seri. 24 Dec. 26 
Buying and selling are both in a [= one] predicament (for 
nothing is bought but that which is sold, § contra). 1618 Lo. 
Snerrtenp in Fortesene Papers (Camden) 52 Wherof some 


| 


scandall hath fallne npoa ine as conceived to bee in the | 


same predicamente. 1749 FistoinG Jou Fones 1x. iii, Irish 
ladies of strict virtue, ay many Northern lasses of the samie 
redicament. 1845 Napier Cong. Seinde u. & 227 The 
eloochs holding the forts were part of these bands; they 
belonged to the sane predicament 7 - 
3. State of being; condition, situation, position ; 
esp. an unpleasant, trying, or dangerous situation. 
1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 141 Supposing that.. 
I should still haue found you in the same predicament, 
without alteration. 1598 Barrer Theor. Warres u. i. 27 
‘This squadron standeth in such predicament, that any 
Gentleman... may serue as soldier in the same. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 LV. 221 Sin is not in a predica- 
ment to be measur'd and modify'd, but is alwaies an excesse. 
1771. Funins Lett, \. (1820) 260 There is a proverb con- 
cetning persons ia the predicament of this gentleman, Fa 
Scorr Aight. Widow v, His deep sense of the deceit whic 
had been practised on him, and of the cruel predicament to 
which he was reduced, 1865 Caruyir Fredh. Ge, xx. vii. (1872) 
IX, 152 Werner finds himself suddenly in a most awkward 
predicament. 1882 O'Donovan Aferv Oasis 1. 325 Here was 
a predicament, inasmuch as I was ina desperate hurry. 
+4. Preaching, ‘predication’. Ods. vare—*, 
1765 Afunéo Chuméo 12 To 'stablish you in this, it is the 
Drift Of Solomon's most wise Predicament. 
Hence Predi‘camentist (Lumorous nonce-wid.), 


one who is in a predicament. 
1827 Slackw. Mag. XX. 895 Of the three classes of Pre- 
dicamentists, the fiercest are the Plucked. 
Also 7 


Predicamental (prédikamental), a. 
pre-. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
predicament, or the predicaments. 

r6or Deacon & Waker Spirits 4 Divels 89 They hane 
..uo predicamentall, but ana iatelligible quantity. 1661 
Guasvint, Van. Dogin. xxiv. 240 Mare can be pleaded for 
such a Metaphysical innovation, thea caa for a specifical 
diversity among our Predicamental Opposites. 1681 R. 
Wittte Surv. Weaeenk 38 God is an infinite Essence that 
higbly transcends all Predicainental Notions. 171g M. 
Davies Athen, Brit. 1. Pref. 5 The whole Predicamental 
Climax, or different Gradations of Beings, Persons, Times 
and Places. 1843 Mint Logie to vi §4 From the main 
trnak of the Predicamental ‘Tree, which included nothing 
but what was of the esseace of the species. 

Hence Predicame‘ntally adv. 

¢ 1600 Timon v. iv, (Shaks. Soc.) 88 Wee say thou art an 
asse tranceadentallie, not pradicamentally. 2727-41 [see 
Teeurcasiy). ; 

Predicant (presdikant), z. and sd, Also 6-7 
pre-, [ad. L. predicans, -dnlem, pres. pple. of 
predicére to cry in public, proclaim, in late and 
med.L. to preach, f. pre forth + aicdre to make 
known, proclaim; as sb, (sense B. 1), a. F. ce 
dicant (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or Du. predikant 
a Protestant preacher.] 

A. adj. 1, Given to or characterized by preach- 
ing; spec. applied to those religious orders who 
went about preaching, esp. the Dominicans or 
Black Friars. 

1629 H. Berton Badel no Bethel 62 But may not some 
predicant Frier,..by preaching, bee a meanes to saue a 
soule? 1710 Nanagers’ Pro & Con 76 That Ecclesiastical 
Inceadiary, and predicant Herauld, Doctor Goddard. 1850 
W. D. Coorer //ist. Winchelsea 38 There was afterwards 
added, ia the reign of Edw. II, a house of the Dominicans, 
Black Friars, or Friars Predicant. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. 1. 657 ‘The efficacy of a predicant order. 

2. ‘Uttering as an affirmation’ (Webster 1864). 

B. sb. 1. A preacher; sfec. a member of a 


predicant religious order. Now rare or Obs, 

1590 Greenwooo in L. Bacon Genesis N. Eng. Ch. (1874) 
126 These stipendiary, roving predicants. 1 Harvvyr 
Voy. \. 53 Ascelline being one of the order of the Pradi- 
caats. 1625 T. Goowin Afoses & Aaron 1. vi. 28 The dif 
ference between those three sorts of predicants mentioned 
by Saint Paul, 1651 W. Jane Ecxwy AxAagros 240 The 
shopps .. are turned to pulpitts, and every Cooper growne 
a reverend Predicant. 31749 Lavincton Euthus, Aleth. & 
Papists 1. (754) 14 These strolling Predicants have allured 
some itching Ears, and drawn them aside, by calumniatin 
their proper Pastors. 1810 Soutnev in Q. Nev. IV. 503 
body of Protestant Predicants, not less intolerant in spirit, 
than their predecessors..in ihe Romish Church. 

b. = PREDIKANT, q. v. 

2. ‘ One that affirms any thing’ (J.). 

1755 in Jounson., Thence in Tonp, Waster, etc. 

Hence + Pre‘dicancy, the action or practice of 
preaching; + Pre-dicante:aa, a female predicant. 
, 1627 Hakewitt Afol, tt ix. (1630) 262 That little life of 
it [Khetoric] which remained being reserved only in the 
predicancie of Postillars, 1647 Trarp Como, Rom. xvi. 1 
A Diaconisse to minister to the sick,..not a praedicantisse, 
to preach or have Peters keys at her girdle. 1663 Hisaerr 
Body Div. t. 219 They were deaconisses, to minister to the 
sick..not praedicantisses, to preach, 


Predicate en so. Also 7-9 pre-. 
ne late and med.L. predicatwm (= ‘quod dicitur 

le subjecto’, that which is said of the subject, 
Boeth.), sb. use of neuter pa. pple. of predicare (see 
next), So F. prddicat (Oresme 1391, admitted by 
Acad. 1878),] 

1. Logie. That which is predicated or said of the 
subject ia a proposition ; the second term of a pro- 
position, which is affirmed or denied of the first 
term by means of the copula, as in ‘ thls man is ay 


| 


| 


| 
{ 
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father’, ‘ Peter is a man’, ‘all men are mortal’, ‘the 
sun is résing’, (At firstused in L. form, predicatum.) 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale W1.3. aguft Where the thinges 
that we speake of or the article or v® diuersitie of the word 
whiche is in the verbe ia our enghshe tonge,.. maketh the 
matter opea which of the two termes we take for subiectunt & 
which for predicatum. a15355 Riotev Treat, Error Tran. 
subst. (1556) Giij b, It..leaueth that to be determined and 
tolde by that which foloweth the word (is), that is by predi- 
catum. 1588 Parsons Def Censure 124 Nothing, but maketh 
along idle speake of Jradicatum and subiectum, as per- 
tinent to the mater, as charing crosse to byllingsgate. 16x2 
‘T. Tavvor Comin, Titus ii, 13 (1619) 482 The Apostle. .vseth 
hut one article, to note but one subject, to whom both the 
predicates most truely and pie rly agree, 1651 Hogaes 
Gov, & Soe, xviii § 4. 345 The ge ee is true in which 
the word consequent, which by Logicians is called the 
Praedicate, embraceth the word antecedent. in its arapli- 
tude, which they call the Subject. «1688 Cuowortu 
Jimnint, Afor, (1731) 95 As Aristotle observes in all Affirma- 
tion, and Negation at least, the Predicate is always Uni- 
versal. 1754 Epwarps /reed. Villu ili. 16 When the 
Subject and Predicate of the Proposition, which affirms the 
Existence of any Thing, either Substance, Quality, Act or 
Circumstance, have a full and certain Connection, then the 
Existence or Being of that Thing is said to be necessary in a 
metaphysical Sense. 1809-10 Cotenpce Friend (1818) 111. 
212 Existence is its own predicate [i.e. The word és when it 
means e.tésts is a predicate as well as a copula]. ¢ 1840 [see 
QUSNTIGADORE 1867 Fowner Deductive Logic n. i. 23 

he term affirmed or denied is called the predicate, the 
term of which it is affirmed or denied the sudyect, the con- 
necting verb..the copula. /bid. iv. 34 All negative pro- 
positions distribute their predicate, whereas affirmative 
propositions do not. : 

2. Gram. The statement made about a subject, 
including the logical gepale (which in a verb is 
expressed by the personal suffix). 

The pone predicate is either a simple verb, or a 
verb of incomplete predication with its complement. 

a 3638 Mepe J¥és. (1672) 81 Thus much of the eues 
‘The Righteous’; Now 1 come to the Predicate, ‘shall be 
in everlasting remembrance’. [1668 Wirxins Real Char. 
ut. i. §6. 46 Actions or Passions of things; (..tho it be not 
properly one simple part of speech, but rather a mixture of 
two, namely the Predicate and Copula)..Verbe.] 1852 
Morete Anal, Sentences % § 9,14 The predicate affirms 
respecting the subject either— What it is: or, What it does; 
or, What tt suffers. Man is mortal, The snow sadis. The 
child was neylected. 1858 Mason Eng. Gram, §§ 347-8. 92 
Inasmuch as the personal terminations of a verb have no 
existence apart from the verb itself, it is usual (and con+ 
venieat) in grammar to treat the copnia as a part of the pre- 
dicate. Thus in the sentence ‘Time flies‘, fire is called 
the subject, and ues the predicate...In using the word 
predicate, we mean the predicate and copula combined. 
In grammar, the terms subject and predicate are used in 
a more restricted sense than in Logic. 1874 Sayce Compar, 
Philol. i. g Every predicate must have a subject. 

b. An appellation or title that asserts something. 
1882-3 Schaf's Encyel, Relig. Knowl. 594 Nestorius 
refusedita give Mary the praedicate @eoréxos. 1887 V.§ (0. 
7th Ser. 1V. 64/2 The noble author, head,..uader the ‘ pre- 
dicate ‘ of Aghrim, of the eldest branch of i 
house of Imaney. ; 

e. A quality, an aitribnte. 

1872 tr, Ueberweg's Hist. Philos. 1. § 106. 475 To the 
revealed God belong the divine Predicates aad especially the 
predicate of reason, 1875 Lewes Prodi. Life & Mind 11m. 
ti. § 24. 150 For predicates—qualities—are not mere patteras 
on the web of a subject; they are the threads of that web, 

da. (= Ger. pradikat.) In reference to German 
and other foreign universities, etc. : The jndgement 
pronounced upon a candidate’s work in an examina- 
tion (e. g. ‘cum lande, rite, vix satis’, etc.) ; hence, 
the class or position obtained by a candidate. 

1899 Daily News 30 May 8/5 At the examination he very 
oftea was ata loss for an answer, and received very unsatis- 
factory predicates, i é 

Hence Pre‘dicateless a, of which nothing can 
be predicated. 

1863 Snenp //ést. Chr. Doctr. (1869) 1. 111. i. 241 There is no 
aed dark predicateless ground; Lhere is no such Gnostic 
abyss, 

redicate (predikeit), v Also 7 pre-. [f. 
ppl. stem of L, predicare ‘to cry in public, pro- 
claim’, hence ‘to declare, state, say’, in med.L. 
‘to preach’, and in Logic ‘to assert’, f. pr# forth 
+ dicare to make known, proclaim: sce -ATE3 5.] 

1. ¢vans. To proclaim, declare ; to affirm, assert; 
also, to set forth publicly, to preach; to preach up, 
extol, commend (rare or obs.). 

1552 Hutoet, Predicate, pradico. 1616 Burtoxar Eng, 
Expos., Predicate, to tell abroad, to report. 1624 Aap. 
Aspor Visib, True Ch. 114 They doat much vpon them- 
selues,..who. Seiad shaper and magaifie their Synagogue, 
as the vnspotted wife and mysticall body of our most blesse 
Sauiour, 1635 A. Stavrorp Fem, Glory (1869) 66 The more 
her Vertue is predicated, by her Cousen, the more she 
humbles her selfe. 1706 Pitts, Predicate, to publish, to 
cry, or eo bp. 2783 V. Kyox £ss. (1819) Ik. Ixvi. 4 
Can all this be predicated with any regard to veracity 
3822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 607 Composing discourses, which 
+-might not have been unprofitably predicated from the 
pulpit. 1884 19/4 Cent, Feb. 186 Many truths may be pre- 
dicated about Scripture, 

b. intr, or absol, To assert, affirm; to make a 
statement, 


1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) a1: To predicate, then, 
or affirm certaialy, as to their respective usefulness.., 
is, properly speaking, more fanciful than real. 1866 J. 
Martineau £1s,_ 1. 189 To think is mentally to predicate. 
3879 Sara in Daily Tel, 15 May, It is perilous to predicate 
dogmatically as to the locality, 


he once princely | 


PREDICATION, 


2. spec. (rans. To assert or affirm as a qualily, 
property, or attribute (ef something). (In quot. 
1677 absol,, or Pintr. for pass.) 

2614 Setpen Titles Hon, 126 As it is inherent, and not 
predicated of the Person, its best exprest for its own Essence. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 26 Such arguments as be essentiall 
vnto the thing, of which they are predicated. 1677 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles WN. tv. 248 That nothing can predicate uni- 
vocally of God and the Creature, is most evident, because 
[etc., 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legis/, xi. $1 It has been 
shown. .that goodness or budaess cannot with any propriety 
be predicated of motives, 2839 Hactam fist, Lil. 1V. 1. iv. 
§ 33.170 The schoolmen. .deeming it necessary to predicate 
metaphysical inGaity of all the divine attributes. 1852 
Kinostev Leét. (1878) 1. 315 Of whatsoever you predicate 
Time you must also predicate Space. . 

b. Logic. To state or assert (something) about 
the subject of a proposition; also, to make (a term) 
the predicate in a proposition. 

1579 Foxg A. § Af, (ed, 2).1596/2 Sudbstantia may be 
he icated ee guratiue locution. 1725 
Vatts Logic ut. ii. $3 There isalsoa fourth figure, wherein 
the middle term is predicated in the major proposition, 
and subjected in the minor, 1864 Bowrn Logie v. 138 To 
predicate. .is virtually to classify, or to assiga a Subject to 
its proper place ina class, thereby attributing to it all the 
Marks of that class. /éfd. vii. 187 The famous... Dictumt de 
omni et nulo, that whatever is predicated..universally of 
any Class..may be also predicated of any part of that Class. 
fbrd. viii. 230 We prove thatit is right to predicate mortality 
of Socrates, by showing that Socrates belongs to the class 
tnan, all the members of which are admitted to be mortaé. 
1867 Fowier Deduct. Logic 1 i. 23 The predicate is said to 
be predicated of the subject. /éid., In the first case the 
predicate is predicated affirmatively..; in the two Jast 
negatively. 

c. ¢ransf. To convey a predication or assertion 
of; to connote, imply. 

1718 Entertainer No. 28 190 If Atheism predicates 
Honesty, some of the Whigs,.may pnt in their claim to it. 

3. To affirm (a statement or the like) 07 some given 
grounds; hence, ‘to found a proposition, argument, 
cte. 0% some basis or data’ (Bartleit); and ¢rans/. 
to found or base (anything) 0% or efor stated facts 
or conditions, 0. S. 

1766 T. Car /fist Yale Cod, 21 The Trustees .. pasta 
Yote,.. predicat d_ upon sundry former ones, wherein they 
finally settled the College at New-Haven. 1796 Wasuine- 
ton Writ, (1892) XIII. 227 Was not the first applica to 
you predicated on this information? 1814 M. Carev Olive 
Branch (1819) 220 A set ot measures, all predicated upon 
An approaching war. 1839 C. Sumner Lez. (1878) IL. 105 
This..is predicated upon my confidence in his ability, 1876 
Lowest Among my Bes. Ser. u. 46 His [Daate’s] morose- 
ness, his party spirit and his personal vindictiveness are all 
predicated upon the Inferno, 1888 Pres. Creverann ia 
Daily News 10 Sept. 5/4 The reform we seek to inaugurate 
is predicated upon the utmost care for established industries 
and enterprises. 

"|4. Lrroncously (as if irreg. f. L. predictre+ 
-ATE 3) = PREDICT v. 

1623 Cocreram, Predicate, to foretell. 1679 N. Eng. 
Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1850) IV. 131 The dark Eclipses of our 
lights accord To praedicate a famine of ye word. 1873-4 
Dixon Zwo Queens 11). xiv. vi, 101 That shrewd Venetian 
envoy heard enough to predicate the rising of domestic 
starms. 1897 Glote 3 Dec. 1/4 plighe falls of snow... together 
with the appearance of large flocks of gulls inland, is held 
to predicate a bard winter. . 

Hence Pre‘dicated, Predicating J//. ads. 

1628 T. Spencen Logick 19 In his doctrine of predicated 
argumeats, hee speakes not a word of effects and subiects, 
1805 Evcenia pt Acton Nuns of Desert 1. 74 This predi- 
cating congress consisted of two elderly, and one young 
woman. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 239 Any limitation of the 
predicated class. 

Predication (prediké'-fon). Also 6-7 pre-. 
[ME a. OF. predicactun (12th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), 
mod.F, prédication, ad. L. predication-em, a, of 
action f. pradicdre: see recs) ; 

1. The action of publicly or loudly proclaiming, 
declaring, or setting forth. a. spec. Preaching; an 
instance of this; asermon, discourse, exhortation, 
oration, Obs. or arch, ’ 

¢ 1300 Beket 1969 [He] stod and prechede that folc..In his 
predicatioua he gan to sike sore. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Sie 
Prot.14 For we shul han a predicacion This lollere here 
wol prechen vs somwhat. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 101 The predicacion is not to be Jawded that 
eadureth ouer the power of the herkeners. 1533 J. HEY- 
wooo Pard. & Friar in Hazl. Dodsiey 1. 235 Except that 
the preacher himself live well, His predication will help 
never a dell. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 14 The 
tribute of God is ia Prayers, Sacraments, Predications of 
the pure word of God. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 
116 To bring Predications upon particular Texts of Scrip- 
ture, into a regular Body of Sermons. 1827 G. S. Faaer 
Orig. Expiat. Sacr.258 Doctrines. .taught and held from 
the very first predication of the Gospel. 1884 Q. Xev. Apr. 
312 Daring half a century of uninterrupted predication. 
+b. The action of crying up or extolling. ds. 

1528 Rov Rede me(Arb.) 84 Then with grett commendacion 
In their flatterynge predicacion They will their actes 
magnify, 15; func Bad cata u. xxvi. (S.T.S.) I. 235 Pe 
small pepil, hard barefore be blasonyng & predicatioun als 
plesandlie pan, quhen he was dede. 1628 Gave /'ract, 
The. Paneg. 8 That is our prayse and pale a of God. 
42.1656 Be. Haut Rem, Wes, (1660) 16 This man..fell into a 
Hyperbolical predication of the wonderful miracles done 
newly by our Lady at Zichem. 

te. Proclamation, announcement. Obs. 

1623-18 Dantex Coll, Hist. Eng, (1626) 154 Without delay 
predication should be made throughout the Kingdome. 


PREDICATIVE. 


2. The action of predicating or asserting, or an 
instance of this; asserlion, affirmation. 

1579 Fucks /leskins’ Parl. 325 Is this a proper and 
essentiall praedication to say, Christe is a spirituall rocke ? 
1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, 1. iv. 109 It is as true a 
Predication to say that these were many, as it were in case 
they had all coexisted. 1821 Para Led. to A/altby 27 Mar. 
A college testimonial, wherein the word learning and all 
predications about it, are omitted. 3 

b. spec. in Logec: The assertion of something of 


or ahout a subject. 

@ 1638 Meor Ws. (1672) 253 A predication in case recto 
is a predication of sameness, and therefore is used properly 
in ifings which are in a manner the same,as Genus and 
Species, Momo est animal. 1692 Norris Curs. Ref. 40 
When ..the Predicate is saidof the whole Subject according 
to the full latitude of its Predication. 1829 Jas. Mave A/a. 
én (1869) IL. xiv. 4 Predication. .is a name for the combina- 
tion of three words, ‘subject’, ‘predicate', and ‘copula’. 
Mite Logie tv. § 3 (1856) I. 103 ‘The most generally receive 
notion of predication decidedly is that it consists in referring 
something to a class, #.¢. either placing an individual under 
a class, or placing one class under another class. 1863 Bats 
Higher Eng. Gram. (1879) 63 The Verb is the part of speech 
concerned in predication; that is, in affirming or denying. 
1864 Bowen Logic v. 126 This rule is evidently founded 
upon the doctrine that all predication is classification. 

3. Evrroneously = PREDICTION. 

1862 NV. Brit. Rev. May 290 ‘The foreknowledge and pre- 
dication of events. 

(In Caxton Gold, Leg. 198h/1 predycacyou appears to be 
misprinted for Jerdycyou.) 

Predicative (pridikativ, pre'dike'tiv), a. [ad. 
L. predicdtiv-us: see PREDICATE v. and -IVE; cf. 
F. prédicatif, -ive.] Having the quality of predi- 
cating, affirming, or asserting. 

1846 Proc, Philol, Soc. W1. 10 Thus the formation called 
the casus sudstitutivus, answering to the nuncupativus or 
predicative case of the Finnish and Lappish grammarians, 
may be employed either as an adverh or the stem of a verb, 
1860 Max MU .ier Chips (1880) I. xv. 358 Words which 
always conveyed a predicative meaning. 1885 J. FitzceraLo 
tr. Schultse's Fetéchisnt vi, §7 These things are all predica. 
tive of the blue vault above our heads. 189a WestcorT 
Gospel of Life 103 The Divine names which are proper to 
the Shemitic languages are predicative and moral. 

Hence Predicatively adv., as a predicate. 

1875 Wuitnev Life Lang. xii. 233 One step from nouns 
used predicatively. /éid. 243. 1895 Proc. 14th Conv. 
fustruct. Deaf 81 A noun or pronoun used predicatively 
is in the nominative case. 

Predicator (predike'taz), Now rare. [Early 
mod.E. predycatour, a. OF. predicatour (14th c. in 
Matz.-Darm.), in 16th c. prédicateur, ad. L. pre- 
dicdtor a proclaimer, praiser in public; in late and 
med.L, a preacher; agent-n. f. predicdre to PRE- 
DICATE.] One who or that which predicates, 

a. spec. A preacher; a preaching friar, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/2 The freres predycatours and 
mynours, 1483 — G. de da Tour cxxix, As the clerkes say, 
and the predycatours. 1600 Waxcuyt Voy. WI. 123 A 
Monastery of Friers, of the order of the Predicators, 163a 
Lirncow 7/rvav. x. 470 Two lesuites, one of which was 
Predicator, and Superiour Tiatinean Colledge. 1820 J. 
Crecann Rise § Progr. Glasgow 21 A tenement lying on 
the north side of the eines and convent of the Predicators. 
1839 YeoweL, Anc. Brit. Ch, iv. (2847) 41 The first pre- 
dicators of the gospel may..have unfolded its saving truths 
in the vicinity of Glastonbury. 

b. One who asserts, an assertor. rare. 

1658 R. Franck North, Mews, (1821) 9 Our modern assertors 
and predicators. 

@. (See quot.) 

1899 R.C. Temete Univ. Gram, 36 Functionally a word 
is either.,An integer, or a sentence in itself...An indicator. 
An won A predicator, or indicative of [the] pre- 
dicate [of a sentence]. 

Hence Pre‘dica:tress, *ar¢, a female preacher. 

1669 Mas. Bromer in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) I. v. 254 
The impudence of the female predicatress, 


+Predicato'rial, 2. Ods. [f. late L. pre- 
aicalért-us (see next) +-AL.] = PREDICATORY a. 1. 

177a Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 469 That.. 
surpiising monster of predicatorial excellence. 1792 G. 
Wakertetp Aent. (1804) 1. 47 London..the most con- 
Spicuons and promising theatre for predicatorial exhibitions, 

Predicatory (pre‘diketari, -ke':tori), a. (s6.) 
Also 7 pree-. “et late L. predicatorius adj., { 
Predicator: see PreDicator. Cf. obs. F. prédica- 
toire (Godef.).) 

1, Of or pertaining to a preacher; preaching. 

1611 Corvar Crudities 350 A certayne Dominican Frier.. 
who was the chief reader of the Praedicatory family. 1645 
Sacred Decretal 14 Vhis is our predicatory Prowesse, when 
we advance to the Pulpit. 1804 Mitrorp Jngutry 319 The 
most recent apis «sare of the predicatory or oratorical 
Kind. 1847 J, Witson in G. Smith Lie xiv. (1879) 238, 

have tecommenced my usual Sabbath services both ot 
dicatory and catechetical. 1877 Ruskin Fors Clav. VII. 
Ixxxi 275 Their slightly predicatory character must be 
pardoned, P i 

2. Characterized by being proclaimed or cried up. 

1902 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 353 In his somewhat ostentations 
and predicatory conversion. e " 

+B. sd. (the adj. used abso/.) One engaged in 


preaching; a preacher. Obs. rare—*. ' 

1686 J. S{erceant) Hist, Afonast. Convent. 55 The main 
design of their Institution being to Read, Preach, Write, 
and Expound the Word of God, which gives the occasion of 
Naming them Praedicants or Pradicatories. 


+Predicature. Oés. rarew'. [f. L. pre-e 
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dicat-, ppl. stem of pradicdre to PREDICATE + -URE.] 
Proclamation, public declaration, 

1652 Defes. Cast. York (Surtees) 62 For as much as the 
Barrons of the Exchequer..have in their predicature made 
adonbt whether the Parliament be dissolved or not, it is 
declared that the Parliament is dissolved. 

Pre-dicrotic: see Pre- B. 1, 

+ Predi-ct, sb. Obs. rare~'.  [ad. L. predict 
um that which is foretold, prediction: cf. F. prédit 
(obs. form predict).) A prediction, 

¢1600 Suaks, So#n. xiv, Nor can I fortune to breefe 
inyauits tell; Pointing to each his thunder, raine and winde, 
Or say with Princes if it shal goe wel By oft predict that 1 
in heaven finde. 


Predict (pridikt), pf/. a. rare. [ad L. pre- 
dicl-us, pa. pple. of pradicére (see next).) Pre- 
dicted. (In quot. const. as pa. pple.) 

1839 BatLey Festus xviii. (1852) 213 There is but one great 
sinner, human nature, Predict of every world and predicate. 

Predict (pridiskt), v. Also 6-7 pre-. [f. L. 
predict-, ppl. stem of predicére to say beforehand, 
foretell, give notice of, advise, charge, f. prv, Pre- 
A. 1 + dicére to say, tell. 

Cf. F. prédire ‘to foretell, foresay, presage, dinine, 
prophesie ‘(Cotgr. 1611), It. Aredire, ‘to foretell, to prophesie, 
to tell of a thing before it com to passe’ (Florio 1598), where 
neither has predict as an English word, though both use 
brediction inexplaining the corresponding noun. Predicted 
ppl. adj. was in much earlier use ; but the vb. is notin Shaks., 
nor even in Pope ; it occurs once in Milton. Indictionaries 
it appears in Bailey 1721.) 

+1. ¢vaus. To mention previously in a discourse 
oc document. Obs. rare. 

[1546, 1599: see Pazoicteo 2.) 

2. To foretell, prophesy, announce beforehand (an 
event, etc.). With simple obj. or obj. clause. 

[16a3: see Preoicrep 2.) 1671 Mitton P. AX, 11. 356 Pre- 
dictiun still. supposes means, Without means us’d, what it 

redicts revokes. 1678 Cupwortn /ute/l, Syst. t. iv. 267 

Ve saw all those things done by, and accomplish’d in him, 
which were long before predicted to ns by the prophets. 
1679 C. Nesse Antichrist 210 To prophecy, not so nuich 
by praedicting future things, as by preaching the everlasting 
gospel. 1727 De For Syst. Magic t. iv. (1840) 104 Thus. . 
thou shalt predict what shall certainly come to pass. 1837 
Wuewewe //ist. Judit. Se. (1857) 1. 113 Vhales.. predicted 
an eclipse. 1838 Lytton Adice in. viii, ] predict that the 
beauty of next season will be a certain Caroline Lady 
Doltimore. 1884 F. ‘lempre Aedat. Redig. §& So. iii, (x885) 
82 How often an observer can predict a nian’s actions better 
than the man himself. 


3. intr. To utter prediction ; 10 prophesy. 

1652 Gaute Magastromancer 196 Vhe devil can both 
predict and make predictors. 1805 Evcenta pi Acton 
Nuns of Desert 1.315 The necromantic instruments..pre- 
dicted to the company with such a relation to their circum: 
stances, as filled every one..with the utmost astonishment. 
1853 Mrs. Carivie Ze?t. (1883) LT. 225 No one can predict 
as to the length of her life. 


Predictable (pr/di-ktab’l), a. [f. Prepict z, 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being predicted or foretold. 

1857 Beckte Civilis. 1. 1.6 Every generation demonstrates 
some events to be regular and predictable, which the pre- 
ceding generation had declared (o be irregular and unpre- 
dictable. 1889 Voice (N.Y.) 10 Oct., The limit of predict- 
able weather changes varies from two to four days. 

Ilence Predictability. 

1868 Bain Aleut. § Mor. Sc. w. xi. § 3 (1875) 402 ‘The 
higher the constancy, the predictahility of the agent, the 
higher the excellence attained. 1880 A, H. Hurn Buckle 
1, iv. 229 Buckle. .proves the predictahility of human actions 
by statistics, 

Predi'cted, p//.a. [f. L. predict-zzs, pa. pple. 
of predicére (see PREDICT v.) + -ED 1] 

+1. Before mentioned, aforesaid. Oés. 

1546 Rep. Gild Palmers, Ludlow,in Eng. Gilds (1870) 198 
The Salaries, Stipendes, or ffees of the predicted persons. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Phystche 27/4 We must vse 
this praedictede or fore rehearsed distilled water. 


2. Prophesied, foretold, appointed beforehand. 
1693 CockEaram, Predicted, Foretold. 1700 Drypen Pytha- 
can Philos. 74 Here. he huilt and wall’d The place pre- 
dicted. Afod. At the predicted hour the eclipse took place. 

Prediction (pridi‘kfon), sd. [ad. L. pre- 
diciton-em a saying before, premising, prediction, 
n, of action f, predicére to Previcr. Cf, F, pré- 
diction (16th c.).J 

1. The action of predicting or foretelling fnture 
events ; also, an instance of this, a prophecy. 

1g61 Fucne (¢iti) Antiprognosticon, that is to saye, 
Inuective agaynst the uaine and vnprofitable Predictions 
of the Astrologians, as Nostrodame, etc, translated ont 
of Latin. 1579-80 Noartn Plutarch (1595) 1100 Aratus 
inade no account of their prediction. 1625 Bacon £'ss., 
Prophecies (Arb. 537 Dreames, and Predictions of Astrologie. 
1704 Newson Fest. & Fasts v. (1739) 62 He was born at 
Bethlehem according to the Prediction of the Prophet 
Micah. 1849 Macautav Hist. Eng, v. 1.572 The prince.. 

redicted that Amsterdam would raise some difficulty. 
The prediction proved correct. 1861 Nat. Kev. Oct. 430 An 
author who evidently ideatifies prophecy with prediction, 

+b. Applied to a portent or omen, Oés. rare. 

1601 Suaks, Fré. C. ut, i, 28 Yet Consar shall go forth: for 
these Predictions Are to the world in generall, as to Cxesar. 

+2. A statement made beforehand. Oés. rare. 

1634 W. Tiawnyr tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. 1) 38, 1 hope it 
shall not be said..that you can accuse his predictions, as 
erroneous, who never falsified his word with you, 

Hence + Prediction v. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. 


PREDIKANT. 


= Previct v.; t Predi-ctional a. Obs., of, pet- 
taining to, or of the nature of prediction. 

a 1661 Furrer IVorthies, Oxford. (1662) u. 329, 1 conceive 
it properly to intend the contests betwixt Scholars and 
Schott which were observed predictional, as if their 
animosities were the Index of the Volume of the Land. 
3665 DRatHwalt Comeent Pwo Fales (Chaucer Soc.) a 
What this deep Soothsayer prediction’d before in jest, he 
now cals for in earnest. 

+ Predi-ctious, a. Os. rare—'. [f. PREDICTION : 
see -lous.] Giving predictions; prophetic; por- 
tentous, ominons. 

1644 Quaates Sheph. Orac. ix, There’s great talk alout 
A strange predictious Star, long since found out By learned 
Ticho-brachy [= Tycho Brahe]. 

Predictive (pridiktiv), @ [ad. late L. prw- 
diclivus foretelling, prognosticating, f. pradicdre: 
see Prepicr v. and -1ve.] Having the character 
or quality of predicting ; indicative of the future. 

1659 Pearson Creed ii. 150 There is scarce an action 
which is not clearly predictive of our Saviour. 1791 Cowrer 
Odyss, tt. 243 Birds numerous flutter in the beams of day 
Not all predictive. 1839-40 W. Irvine Volfert’s R. iv. (1855) 
49 That baleful and livid tint predictive of a storm, 1878 
C. Sranrorp Sym. Christ ii. 36 Using the word prophecy 
in its predictive sense. 

b. Applied to the future tense when it simply 
assetts, without any adinixture of will or obligation. 

1811-31 Bentnam Univ. Gram. Wks. 1843 V111. 350 In 
consequence of this modification, it required to be dis- 
tinguished into two species—1. The simply predictive 
future; 2. ‘Uhedominative future. 1841 Latuam Eng. Lang. 
(1850) 463 The predictive future.—/ shall be there .. means 
simply that the speaker will be present... The promissive 
future.—/ wid? be there. means that he intends being so. 

Hence Predi‘ctively adv.,in a predictive manncr 


or form, by way of prediction; Predi-ctiveness. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shap xxxi, ‘It was Miss Edwards 
who did that, I know’, said Miss Monflathers predictively. 
1878 C. Sraxsorp Sywd. Christ vii, Anticipating the day 
in which we live, and predictively speaking of Christians 
alone. a1goz A. B. Davipson Old fest, Proph. xiii. (1903) 
232 Wherein does their predictiveness consist ? 

Predictor (pr/dikta1), Also -er. [a. med.b. 
predictor, agent-n, from pradicére: see PREDICT v. 
and -or.] One who (or that which) predicts or 
foretells. 

1651 Houses Leviath. ut. xxxvi. 224 Predictor,..a fore- 
teller of things to come. 1652 (see Previct 7 3], 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge Wks. 1755 11. 1. 160 Whether he 
hath not been the cause of this poor man’s death, as well as 
the predictor. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frné. 
Geog. Soc. XX1X. 348 The hy pe is also a predictor and 
a soothsayer. 1885 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/1 Official pre- 
dicter of the weather in the United States. r1g05 Contemp. 
Kev, Apr. 545 The barumeter, as a predictor, is deceptive in 
the ordinary way of use, i : 

Predictory (prdirktari), a. [f. Prenticror: 
sec ony °.] Of or pertaining toa predictor; having 
the quality of predicting, predictive. 

1652 GauLe A/agasérom. 48 They are..deceived, as well 
as deceiving, in their presaging or predictory suggestions. 
@1661 Fuucer !Vorthies, London (1662) 11. 217 Nicholas 
(Conquerour of his People) as his Font-name then given him, 
as predictory of those Victories he afterwards got. 1747 
Hervey Aedit, 11. 120, 1 shall scorn to ask. .any predictory 
Infurmation from such senseless Masses. 1849 Fraser's 
Mag. XXX1X. 198 Arguments againse the possibility of 
predictory power, 

Predigastrio: see Pre- A. 4. 

Predigest (prididze'st, -dai-), v. [f. Pre 
A. 14 DicEst v.; cf. late L. predigestus that has 
well digested.) éraus. To digest beforehand (with 
quot. 1663 cf, Dicest wv. 8); spec. to treat (food), 
before its introduction into the body, by a process 
similar to digestion, in order to render it easily 
digestible. Alsofig. Hence Predigested f//. a. 

1663 Bovie Uses Exp. Nat, Philos. 1. App. 334 Litle 
inferiour..to the Salt and Spirit of predigested Blood. 1890 
Cent, Dict., Predigest, to digest more or les» completely by 
artificial means before introduction into the body. 1905 
West. Gaz. 6 May 14/1 Shakespeare..was grappled with 
before our time, and has been predigested for us. 

Predigestion (prididze'styan, -dai-). [f. Pre- 
A. 2+ DiGEstion; so F. prédigestion.} 

+1. Premature or over-hasty digestion. Ods. 

at Bacon £ss., Dispatch (Arb.) 242 Affected dispatch 
..is like, chat which the Phisitians call pre-digestion, or 
hastie digestion, which is sure to fill the body’ full of 
Crudities, and secrett seedes of diseases. 1698 F. MAnsinc 
Poents u. (x701) 21 Seeming-Wits, whose hasty Vein Betray> 
a Pre-digestion in the Brain. an 

2. Digestion (of food) by artificial means before 
Introduction into the stomach. 

18go in Cent, Dict. 1897 Alibutt’s Syst, Med. U1. 135 
After a time the degree of predigestioa should be Me 
gradually lessened. 1900 /did. V. 618 Milk cannot wit! 
safety be submitted for any great length of time to pre- 
digestion. | 

digital, -dilatator: see Pre- K. 3, A, 4b. 
| Predikant (predika'nt). Also predicant. 
(Du.: see Prepicant.} A minister of the Dutch 


Protestant church, esp. in South Africa. . 
[1634 Bazreton Trav. Holland, etc. 45 On the one side,. 
was placed the minister (the predicant).] 7849 R, Morrar 
in Daily News 24 Feb. (1900) 6/1 ney have a measure of 
religious knowledge culled from the Bible and their itinerant 
redikants. 1889 Riozr Haccaro Adan’s Wife 66 Your 
father, the Predicant, always warned me against trekking 
north. 1905 Adhena nit 25 P cb. 234/2 The first of a succes- 


PREDILECT. 


sion of predikants at ‘Tuticorin [Southern India] was the 
noted ex-Roinan Catholic priest, and sibsequ :nt translator 
of..the Bible into Portuguese, Joo Ferreira d’Almeida, 
Predilect (pridile'kt); a, vare, [ad. med. L. 
pradilect-us, pa. pple. of pradiligtve to choose or 
love before others: see Pre- A. 1 and Divect.) 
Chosen or favonred in preference to others, So 


+ Predilected Ods. 

a 1450 Mankind (Brandl) 758 My predylecte sonn, where 
be sw fbid, 859 My predilecte specyall, 13 are worthy to 
hawe my lowe. @1774 W. Haate Charitable Mason Poems 
(1810) 387/2 Heay'n to its predilected children grants The 
middle space ‘twixt opulence and wants. 1860 Mrs. Byrne 
Undercurrents Overlooked 11.102 The felon is the predi- 
lect object of public charity in England. 

Predilection (pridile'kfon). [a. F. predilection 
(16th c.), ad. L. lype *pradidection-em, n. of action 
f. med.L, prediligtre: see prec, and D1Lecrion.] 
A mental preference or partiality; a favourable 
predisposition or prepossession. 

1742 Hume Dissert. iv. (1757) 234 It is almost impossible 
not to fee) a predilection for that which suits our particular 
turn and disposition. 1768 Sterne Sen?. Journ. (1778) 1. 180 
(/'ranstation\, | have a predilection for the whole corps of 
velerans, 1838 Scorr /. Al. Perth ix, Robert had never 
testified much predilection fur violent exertion. 1866 Caump 
Banking ix. 203 Sir Robert Peel avowed his own predilec- 
tion for a central bank of issue. 

Predilective, ¢. rare. [f. L. predilect., Py 
stem of Jradiligére : see PREDILECT and -IVE.] Of, 
pertaining to, or showing predilection. 

1798 Cuartorre Suitn Vag. PAlélos. V1. 172, I see nothing 
impossible in such a personage taking advantage of your 
predilective imprudency, 

Pre-diluvial (pridili# viil), a. Geo? [f. Pre- 
B. 1+ Divuviat.] Of or belonging to an age 
before that of the Diluvium or Northern Drift. 

1837 B. Taycor North. Trav. xxvi. 269 The Kidllefjord, 
Anes in the pre-diluvial times must have been a tremendous 
mountain gorge, . 

Prediluvian (pridilia-viin), @. and sé. rare. 
[f. Pre Bo 1+ Dituvian.] = ANTEDILUVIAN: @. 
adj, Existing or occurring before the Noachian 
deluge. b. sé. One who lived before the Deluge. 

1804 Coutins Scripscrap 169 Prediluvians, uplifted and 
pompous Deem‘d his nautical Scheme a fantastical Dream, 
3355 Wyte in M. Hopkins Hawai? (1862) 320 The original 
language spokea by Adam and the predilavian race of man, 
if not the post-dilavian Hebrew, has disappeared. 

Pre-direct, -discipline, etc.: see Pre- A. 1, 
2, elc. 

Prediscover (pridisky-vas), v. 
trans. ‘Vo discover beforehand. 

1655 Futcea CA. éfisé. ix. i. $52 These holy men did 
prudently prediscoves that differences in judgements would 
unavoidably happen in the Church. 1766 Bracksuaxe 
Confess. (1767) 221 10 his supposing them to have predis- 
covered the eece reigns that would lappeo in the church an 
hundred years after they were dead. . 

So Predisoo‘very [PRe- A. 2], previous discovery. 

1653 T. Wonton I isdome's Yudgutent 19 To shew us 
them, not in the event,.. but afore-hand in the pre-discoveries 
and apprehensions of it. 1787 Sin J. Hawkins YoAuson 
464 A question between us and. .Spain, touching the pre- 
discovery, and, consequently, the right of dominion over 
certain islands ta the South seas. _ 

Predisponent (pridispanént), a. and sé. 
Also 7-8 pre-. [f. Pre- A. 1, 2+ Disponent.] 

A. adj. Predisposing. Now rave. 

1649 Jer. Tavtoa Gt, Exemp. ut. Ad Sect. x. 6 These graces 
+-are given to men irregularly and without any order of 
yeedispeccnt Causes, 181-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 

IL. 127 Somnambulism occurs tn maay persons without any 
manifest predisponent cause. 

B. sé. A predisposing influence or cause. 
4 yn Let. to Dr. Cadogan on Diss. Gout 7 My neighbour 
is free from this Pe eposet and escapes it. 1852 Frat 
R. Agric. Soc. X11). 1. 375 Secondary causes, as pre- 
re pee to the disease. . 
ence Predispo-nency [see -ENcy], the quality 
of being predisponent or causing predispositioa. 

@ 1846 Panay is cited by Worcestea, 

oie (pridispowzal), [PRE- A. 2.] 
Previous disposal. : 

1795 Femina I. x19 If — had not rendered that desirable 
event impossible, by the predisposal of yourself,.. your 
Jemiina should have become your wife. 1830 HrascueL 
Stud. Nat. Phil, § 26 This contemplation of possihle occur- 
reaces, aad predisposal of what shall happen. 

Predispose (prélispouz), v. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Dispose: cf, F. prédisposer (15th c. in Hatz,- 
Darm.), and L. predisposit-us ptedisposed.] 


[Pre- A. 1.] 


1. ¢rans. To dispose (a person, ete.) beforehand ; | 


to render liable or subject fo something; to put 
into a favonrable or suitable frame or condition; to 
incline or adapt previously. Also @dsol. 

ae {see Pagotsroseo). 1684 T. Burner Zhe. Earth 1. iv. 
6 Vegetable productions require the heat of the Sun, to pre- 

ispose and excite the Earth, and the Seeds. «1716 Sourn 
(J.), Unless nature be predisposed to figeesnp y its owa 
propensity. 1800 Med. Frnt. \V. 299 Ax a hot summer 
unmediately excites the cholera, so it predisposes to diarrhea 
anddysentery. 1843 Betuuns Sc. Fireside Stor. 45 The 
relief. only predisposed him for an earlier..relapse into the 
same melancholy mood. 1871 Biackie Four Phases 1. 147 
The majority of his judges..came predisposed to condemn 
him. xg0z Darly Chron. 14 May 7/6 L cteat ed 
mixed with a certain quantity of air, the presence of whic 
could only help to predispoke for an explosion. 
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2. To dispose of, give away, or bequeath before. 

1666 in 10¢h Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 20 Finding 
lhe office designed for him predisposed AS patent. 1807 
Crasue Par. Keg. wt. 531 Assured of wealth, this man of 
simple heart, Fo every friend had predisposed a part. 

Hence Predisposing ff/. a., that predisposes ; 
that renders favourable, inclined, or susceptible. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dudit. 1. iv, His own purposes 
and predisposing thoughts. 1793 Friendly Addr. to Poor 
21 Many things concur .. to form a predisposing cause for 
such disorders, 1848 R. 1. Witsexrorce Docty. éncarna- 
tion xiii. (1852) 362 There is one radical defect—the need of 
some predisposing grace on the part of God. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Frnt. 7 Sept. 640 The end of the hot season in the 
tropics..is very predisposing to malaria. 


Predisposed (-)dwzd), ffl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Disposed or inclined beforehand; pre- 
viously or already liable or subject. 

1646 Sia T. Browne /'send. Ep. 308 Tt concurreth but 
unto predisposed effects. 1828 Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) 
11, vit. 11.218 Tales,. which a predisposed multitude eagerly 
swallowed. 1899 4dfbutt's Syst. Aled. VIVI. 569 A direct 
transmission [of disease] from one member of a piedisposed, 
family to another. 4 ee 

Hence Predispo'sedness, the quality of being 
pledisposed 3 predisposition. 

1645 ‘I’. Coteman Hopes Deferred 21 A praying army is 
a predisposednesse for successe, 1681 H. More £24, Dan. 
y. 141 Whether the difference lie meerly in the predisposed- 
ness of the persons.,is a subtile piece of Philosophy. 

Predisposition (pridispozi‘fan). {t. Pre- 
A. 2+ Disposition ; cf. mod. F. prédispositron.] 

1. The condition of being predisposed or inclined 
beforehand (¢o something or ¢o do something); 
a previous inclination or favourable state of mind. 

1626 Bacon Sydva § 236 ‘That the Spirits of the ‘Teacher 
put in Motion, should worke with the Spirits of the Learner, 
a Pre-disposition to offer to Imitate. 1660 Jue. ‘Taytoa 
Worthy Conunun, ui. it, 132 St. Austin reckoning what pre- 
disposition is necessary hy way of preparation to the holy 
sacrament. 1gog Stannore /’araphr. 1. 259 Constituent 


| 
| 
| 


Parts of Repentance, and necessary Predispositions to | 


Forgiveness. 1840 Macautay £ys., Ranke's fist, (1887) 
sy There had long been a predisposition to heresy. ; 

&. spec. A physical condition which renders its 
possessor liable fo the attack of disease. 

1622 Bacon Hen, Vif, Wks. 1879 1. 734/1 It [the sweating 
sickness] was conceived .. to proceed from a malignity in 
the constitution of the air, gathered by the predispositions 
of seasons, 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat w. ii, 249 
External Accidents are often the occasional cause of the 
Kings-Evil, bat they always suppose a predisposition of the 
Body to it. 1707 Froven Physic. Putse- Watch 311 Table 
of the Pulses according to Diseases, and the Pre-Disposition 
to them. 1801 Afed. Frul, V. 83 Predisposition to Small- 
pox. 1873 I. H. Garen fatrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 101 Here.. 
there may exist some special predispusition of the tissues 
themselves, 

Ilence Predisposi‘tional a., of or pertaining to 
predisposition. 

1847 Busunece Chr, Nurt. 11. i. (1861) 247 Results from 
predispositional state, or initially sanctified property. 

Predistinguish (pri-), v. [Pre A. 1] 
trans. Yo distinguish by way of preference. Hence 
Predistinguished Af/. a., distinguished before or 
above others. 

1778 Love Feast 25 Of saving Grace a predistinguish’d 
Heir, 1817 CorenipGe Lay Sernt. in Brog, Lit. (1882) 391 
How shalt the law predistinguish the ominous screech owl 
- from the auspicious and friendly birds of warning? 

+ Predivina‘tion. Oss. [ad. L. predivind- 
tion-em, n. of action from predivindre: see next. 
Cf. obs. F. prédtvruation (1552 in Godef.).] The 
divining of events beforehand. 

1603 Adv. Don Sebast. in /lart, Afise. (Math.) V1. 401 
Many matters that he had seen take event according to his 
predivination. 1611 Fioato, Predtuinatione, a prediuina- 
tion or guessing. 1623 in CockERam, 

+ Predivine, v. Os. (ad. L. predivindre 
to divine beforehand, have a presentiment of: sec 
Pre- A. 1 and Divine v. Cf obs, F, prédiviner 
(1530 in Godef.).] ¢rans. and utr. To divine 


beforehand, preter prognosticate, 

1607 WaLkincton Oft. Glass 144 Which did..prediviae 
the. .cloquence of Plato. 1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle, etc. 
(1871) 246 Astronomers..Can pre-divine of famines, plagues, 
and warres. x16aa Donne Serm.15 Sept. 42 [One who] be 
the inteation neuer so sincere, will presage, and prognosti- 
cate, and prediuine sinister and mischieuous effects from it. 

Predominance (pr/dg'minins). Also 7 pree-. 
[f£ as PREDOMINANT +-ANCE, Cf. F. prédominance 
(16the.).] The fact or position of being predomi- 
nant; a. Astrod. Ascendancy, superior influence. 

1615 BaaTuwalt Siar eer 112 Both haue influence 
from one ominous star, Which bodes our happinesse or our 
mischance According to the starres predominance. 1622 
FLercure Sea Voy, 1. i, The sullen Saran had predoini- 
naace at your nativity! ¢1650 Don Bedtiants178 [Axword] 
which she forged under the Constellation and Predominance 
a = Planets, that no Enchantment might agaiast it 

reval 

b. generally, Prevailing or superior influence, 
strength, or authority; prevalence, preponderance. 
In early use frequently of the humonrs. 

t60n Marston Antonio's Rev. ww. ii, Ther's not a beauty 
lives Hath that ee a ee Ore my affectes. 
ax627_ H. Suratey Afart, Soldier 1, iv, Now a Scorpion is 
A small compacted crealure ia whom Earth Hath the pre- 
dominance, hut mixt with fire. 1668 Soutn Sern. (1727) V. 
xi, 420 Itis really oo small Argument of the Predominance of 


PREDOMINANTLY. 


Conscience over Interest. 1791 Bosweun Yo/mson an. 1716 
(1816) I. 24 ‘The early predominance of intellectual vigour. 
1853 Kane Grinnell fxp. xxviii, (1856) 235 This predomi- 
nance of breezes from the southward and eastward. 

Predo‘minancy. [f.as next+-ancy.] The 
quality of being predominant; an instance of this; 
the fact of being predominant; = prec. 

1598 Froaio, Predominatione, predomination, predomi- 
nancie, 1607-13 Bacon Ess., Custom §& Educ. (Arb.) 368 
‘The predominancye of Custome is every where visible. 
16rzr SPEED fist. Gt, Brit, 1x. xi. § 10 The young Queene... 
tooke her selfe not to be alittle wronged by this vngracious 
mans predominancy. 31646 Sie T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ww. 
ili. 183 An Inflammation .. Oedematous, Schirrous, E:risi- 
pelatous, according to the predominancy of melancholy, 
flegme, or choler. 1652 Cunrerrer Eng, Physic. (1809) 276 
Mars claims predominancy over all these wholesome herbs. 
1739 MeLmotn Fitzosh, Lett. (1763) 188 To be influenced in 
his censure or applause. .by the predominancy or deficiency 
of his favorite beauty. 1822-34 Good's Sindy Med. (ed. ry) 
III. 410 Affected with a predominancy of rigid over clonic 
action. 

Predominant (prédp:minant), a. and sé, fa. 
F. prédominant (14th c. in Godef. Compl.), ad. 
L. type *pradominant-em, pres. pple. of *predomi- 
udvi, -dre see PREDOMINE.] 

A. adj. Predominating. 

1, Having ascendancy, power, influence, or autho- 
tity over others; superior, ascendant, prevalent. 

Ta early use a term of Astrology, also of Physiology. 

Predominant branch of a tree (Math.); see DontNnant 5. 
Predominant nerve (Bot.): the main or principal nerve, as 
in the leaves of mosses. Predominant partner: a phrase 
applied (after Lord Rosebery) to England among the several 
constituents of the United Kingdom. 

1576 FLeminG Panopl, Epist. 279 You are not ignoraunt, 
y* melancholy being predominant,.. moneth men to mad- 
nesse. x§92 Suaks. Nom. §& Ful. u. ii ag And where the 
worser is predominant, Full soone the Canker death eates 
vp that Plant. x601 — Ads Weil1. i 21x Hed, The warres 
hath so kept you vnder, that you must needes be borne 
vnder Mars. /’ar. When he was predominant. 1672 Petry 
Pot, Anat. (1691) 34 Why do not the predomiaant Party in 
Parliament..make England beyond Trent another King- 
dom? 175 Jounson Aamdier No. 103 P7 The temporary 
effect of a predominant passion, 1817 Jas. Mix Brié, 
fudia V1. ¥.1. 315 After the power of the English became 
predominant. 1863 Gro. Eviot Romola i, A change which 
was Rpt to make the women's voices predominant in the 
chorus. 1894 Lp. Roseveay Sf. é/o. Ads. 12 Mar. (Hansard 
iy. XXII. 32), Fhe noble Marquess {of Salishury] made one 
remark on the subject of Irish Home Rule with which I con. 
fess myself in entire accord. He said that before Irish 
Home Rule isconceded bythe tmperiel Parliament, England, 
as the predominant Member of the partnership of the Three 
Kingdoms, will have to he convinced of its one and 
equity. 1894 ines 19 Mar. 9/3 But if only a simple 
majority was contentplated, why the allusion to England as 
the predominant partner? Mr, Gladstone had a majority, 
and tried by its aid to ped Home Rule against the pre- 
dominant partner. atly Chron, 18 Mar. 6/4 If the 
predominant partner theory was to be carried out in the next 
Governineat. 

b. More vaguely: More sbundant as an element; 
more frequent ; prevailing, prevalent. 

x60: Hotiaxo Pliny IL. 488 A third [Corinthian saree 
of an equall medley aad temperature, whereia a man shal 
not perceiue any one mettall predominaat. 1635 Swan 
Spee. AM, v. § 2 (1643) 196 The Equator where heat is most 
predominant, 1709 Beaxetey Fhe, Visios Ded., Those 
criminal pleasures so fashioaable and predominant ia the 
age we live in, 85x D. Witson Preé, Ann. (1863) II. 1v. i. 
179 The predominant Erse dialect. 1878 Huxtey /’hysiogy. 
47 The wet side being that towards which the predominant 
wiads blow. he . F 

+e. With of: Domineering over, overruling. Os. 


* 64x in Clarendon Hist. Red. vi. § 106 They were so pre- 


sumptuous, and predominant of his Majesties Resolutions, 
that they forbear not those outrages. : 
da. fg. Saperior in position, lowering over. 

1797 Hotcrort tr. Stofberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) IL. xliv. 96 
The Cupola..rises predominant over every object. 1867 
A, Barry Sir C, Barry vii. 251 Made the roofs boldly pre- 
dominant. 

2. Her. (See quots.) 

x Poeny Heraldry Gloss., Predominant, this term 
is sometimes used in Hevaly to signify that the Field is 
but of one Tincture. /dfd, 28 When some Metal, Colour, or 
Fur, is spread all over the Sarface or Field, such a Tincture 
is said Lo be predominant, 


B. sb. That which predominates: a. A pre- 


dominating person, influence, power, or authority; . 


a predominating qnality, fact, or feature. 

1589 Warner 445. Eng. vi. _xxxii. (1612) 163 We are 
Predominants, say we. 1594 Warres Cyrus 907 Reason, 
my Lord, was the predominant. 1599 B. Joxson Ev. Afan 
out of Hum, m1, iit, You must first hane an especial care so 
to weare your hat, that it oppresse_ not confusedly this 
your predominant or fore-top. 21656 UssHer Ar, Vi. (1658) 
219 The Sun..was the Predominant io Greece, aad the 
Moon ia Persia. 1890 C. L. Moacan Anim, Life & Intell, 
349, I venture to call the prominent quality a predominant 
as tear to the isolate. . ‘ . 

- +b. A predominating or besetting sin. Ods. 

1633 W. Stavtuer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvbe 4 
Every man's predominant is a beast of Satan's saddling 
and providing. 1 Exiz, West Afent, (1865) 143, | was 
ill employed, ptrsuiag after my idols aad predomiaants. 

ce. Weisk Phonology. (See quot.) J 

1856 J. Wituiams Gram. Edeyrn § 134 Predominant .. 
which are f, ph, ch, ng, ngh, dd, th, 1}, m, n, r, mh, uh, being 
so called because they prevail over the umbratiles, thrust 
them out of the sentence, and reign by their own power in 


their stead. i 
Predo‘minantly, adv. ([f prec. + -L¥*] 


PREDOMINATE. 


Ina predominant manner or degree ; with superior 


influence; preponderatingly. 

ma: Scorr Chr, Life t. iii, § 2 (1684) 111 Our Wills heing 
alrea 
example by him. 1773 Lie N. Frowde 59 & Longing to view 
distant Climes so predominantly reigned in my Thonghts, 
1884 Manch, Exant, 20 Aug. 5/1 Down to the be inning 
of the reign of George IIT,..the House was predonunantly 


18> . = 

Predominate (pr/dp-minct), 2. Now rare. 
[app. a mistaken form for PREDOMINANT, prob. after 
such adjs.as moderate, teniferate.] = PREDOMINANT, 

1g91 Nasne /roguostication To Rdr., Wks, (Grosart) TJ. 
143 Mereury being Lord and predominate in the house of 
Fortune. 1597 Bzaan Sheatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 509 
When crneltie once begineth to hee redominat, it is so 
vnsatiable that it neuer ceaseth. 260g Cane Quersit, m. 
145 When salt is predominate..it produceth so many kinds 
of diners ulcers, 1754 RicHaaoson Grandison (1810) V1. 
xl, 136 He gave way to his predominate bias. 1800 HELENA 
Wetts Constantia Neville (ed. 2) U1. 273 The commonly 
Possessed .. the predominate bad qualities of both Euro. 
peans and Africans. 1865 E.Buaartr Walk Land's End 
33t The denomination he [Wesley] founded seems to be 
the standing or predominate order here. 


Predominate (pr/dg'mine't), v. Also 6 pre-. 
[f. med.L. “predomtndre (prob, used in 15-16th c. 
L.): see PREDOMINE and -ATE3, It might also be 
f, F. prédominer, like isolate, etc. : see -ATE 3 6.} 

tl. utr. Astrol, To have ascendancy, to exert 


controlling influence. Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, tb/t The 
8stronomicall constellation which ouer vs is prax lominating, 
1598 Suaxs, Alerry W. 11. ii. 294, I shall awe him with my 
cndgell: it shall hang like a Meteor ore the Cuckolds horns: 
+.1 will predominate oner the pezant, #1633 Austin 
Atedit. (1635) 147 For Saturne (principally predominatin 
on Saturday) disposed mens minds and bodies to a dull 
heavinesse. 

2, generally. a. To have or exert controlling 
power, to lord it over; to surpass in authority or 
influence, to be superior. 

1618 Botton Florus (1636) 328 Our fellowes, and allies most 
justly demanded equall ‘priviledge with the Romans,. .to 
the hope whereof Drasus had raized them upon a desire to 
predominate. 2623 Cocxeaam 1, To Gonerne or rule,.. 
Predominate,..domineere. 1638 Sia T. Heaseat Trar. 
(ed. 2) 237 The women in those parts never predominate, 
2 S. ‘Tvanza Anglo-Sax, (ed. 2) 1. 4. viii. 87 In this 
period of the independence of Britain, one tyrant is said 
to have predominated over the rest. 1855 Mitman Lat, 
Chr, xu iv. V. 102 ‘The Frenchman soon began to predomi- 
nate over the Pontiff. : 

b. To be the stronger, main, or leading element ; 


to prevail, preponderate. 

1594 Carew f/uarte’s Exant, Wits (1616) 83 When this 
element predominateth in the mixture. @ 1687 Petry Pod, 
Arith. i. (1691) 15 Those who predominate in Shipping, and 
Fishing, have more occasions than others to frequent all 

rts of the World. 175: Jouxson Rambler No. 141 PQ 
The desires that predominate in our hearts, 2839 Muacut- 
SON Silur, Syst. t. x. 137 The hornblende for the most part 
predominating over the felspar. 188: Owen in Nature 
1 Sept. 421/1 Since the foundation of the Museum in 1753, 
when the collections of printed books and manuscripts pre- 
dominated. p Ae 

0. To occupy a more commanding position; 


to tower over. 

1814 Scorr Wav, viii, A huge bear, carved in stone, pre- 
dominated over a large stone-basin. 1859 Geo. Exiot A, 
Bede v, The tall gables and elms of the rectory predominate 
Over the tiny white-washed church. - 

8. ¢rans, To dominate over, prevail over, control, 


Now rare. 

1607 Suaks, Tron w. iii, 142 Let your close fire pre. 
dominate his smoke, And be no turne-coats. 1631 Celestina 
1.11 You happy powers that predominate humane actions, 
assist. 1810 splendid Follies WW. 95 The frailties of your 
Nature predominated the glare of yonr riches. 1892 A. FE, 
Lee /ist. Colwmbus (Ohio) 1. 573 ‘The ambition for outside 
effect which predominated the original plans seems to have 
been disdainful of interior comfort. 

Ilence Predo'minated ff/. a. = PREDOMINATE a, 

1752 Hume £1s., Parties (1768) 36 According to that 
principle which is predominated and is found to have the 
greatest influence. 

Predo'minately, adv. Now rare. 
DOMINATE @. + -LY 2.] = PREDOMINANTLY. 

1594 Canew Huarte’s Exam, Wits xv. (1596) 271 Nature 
«in & woman cannot be predominatly hot. 1842 MANNING 
Serm, (1848) I. 66 In persons of a peetonmey emly 
tone of mind. 18pz nadia 13 Feb, 212/z Used too 
pe ueeely, to the dwarfing ‘or exclusion of other 

eclings, 

Predo-minating, #//. a. [f. PREDOMINATE 
v + -ING?#,} That predominates ; controlling, 
tuling, prevailing ; rarely, domineering, lording it. 

1595 Dasiet Civ. Wars (1609) v. xctii, The pride of some 

edominating will. 1666 Boytr Orig. Formes & Qual. 357 
of so much the Predominating as the Denominating 

Forme. 1866 Gro. Eutor F, Holt xv, But then... that 
,one must be tender to her, not rude and predominating 
in his manners. 1904 Expositor Mar, 186 Joyousness is the 
Predominating characteristic of Judaism 

Hence Predo'minatingly adv. 

Brownie Ferishtak, Bean-strife 222 Rither..seems 
Predominatingly the colour, 1905 Orr Prodi. O. T. vii. 
196 Portions of chapters in Genesis are marked by the use 
exclusively or ‘Predominatingly of the divine name Elohim. 

edomination (pr/dgminé-fon), Now rare 
or Oés. [u. of action from PREDOMINE, Pre. 

DOMINATE 7: see -aTion.] The action, fact, or 


[f. Pre- 


redominantly inclined to follow God, and take | 


rT 


| 
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condition of Seedonpallae ; redominance ; 
ascendancy, (Often in Aséro/, and in the doctrine 


of the humours.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 105 So great a pre- 
domination hath this name of bdclty fn Ay " 
anumber, 1612 Woopart Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 332 The 
colour uncertaine, according to the predomination of the 
humour infected. 1613 W. Baowne Brit. Past. i i, Have 
thy starres maligne bene such, ‘l'hat their predoniinations 
sway so much Over the rest? ¢ 164g Howe Left, Gea) 
1. 662 The perpetual conflict of the humors within us for 

redomination. 1654 ‘ PALAEMON’ Friendship 3 Mercury... 
follows the predomination of those other Planets with whom 
he is in Conjunction. 1783 Jounson 28 Apr. in Boswell, 
Yon wonld not trust to the predomination of right, which, 
you believe, is in your opinions. 

Predo-minator. rare-'. [agent-n. from Pre- 
DOMINATE v.: see -OR.] A predominating agent. 

3654 Gavton Pleas. Notes wii. 32 The chiefe predominator 
in the businesse was to be two grains of pulvis magnetiens, 


hearts of | 


tPredo'mine, v. Oés. [app.a. F. prédominer . 


(16th c. in Littré), ad. L. type *predomindre (which 
may have been used in med. or 16th c. L.), f. pra’, 
Pre- A, + domitdri, later -dre, to be master, rule, 
f, dominus lord, master. 

Like the other words of the group, in early nse in Astrology, 
also in the doctrine of the humours. | 

1. intr. = PREDOMINATE v. 1, 2, 

rot Sytvestea Du Bartas i. ii, 104 So th’ Element in 


Wine predomining It hot, and cold, and moist, and dry . 


doth bring. 1596 Daavton Leg. iv. 309 To my ascendant 
hasting then to clime, ‘There as the first predomining the 
time, 1640 R. Baitur Canterb, Self-convict. Postscr. 4 
Shall partialitie so farre predomine with you, that we. .mnct 
be reputed Apostates? 1678 J. Baown Live Faith (1824) I. 
¥. 109 ‘The abounding and predomining of carnal fears. 

2. lrats. = PREDOMINATE v. 3. 

31720 W. Gisson Diet. Horses i, (1731) 2 How far these 
predomine or influence them, we are much ata loss to know. 


tPredominee'r, v. Ods. rare-'. [f. Pre- 
A. 5 + Domixeer; prob. influenced by F, frd- 
dominer.} trans, To overrule, domineer over. 

1594 2nd Rep. Dr, Faustus iii. Cij, Being gouerned and 
predomineirde by that quicke and ready spirite. 


t Predomi‘nion, Oés. [f. Pre- A. 5 + Do- 
MINION, after Dredomine, etc.) Superior power; 


predominance, prevalence. 

1607 WaLKinGTON Of¢. Glass vi. 77 Of the predominion of 
any element,..the coniplexion hath his .. denomination. 
1611 Ftoaio, Predominio, a forerule or predominion. 1673 
Garw Anat. Roots 1. § 70 By the predominion of the other 
Principles, made mild, 

+t Predo-minize, v. Obs. rare". Ef. PREDOMINE 
(or its source) + -12E.] “vans, = PREDOMINATE v. 3. 

1648 Eaat or WestmoaEtann Olja Sacra (1879) 29 And so 
allay the Fury, stint the Rage Of madness doth pre- 
dominize this age. 

t+ Predo‘miny. Os. [ad. med.L. type *pra- 
domintum: see Pre- A, 5 and Dominus.) 
Superior power or authority ; predominance. 

(Used in the translation cited, but not in Trevisa.) 

1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 231 ‘The Romanes made 
promise to Marens, a nowble knyghte, that he scholde hane 
predominy of the cite (urdis dominium), and a perpetnalle 
memory if he cowthe delyuer that cite. /ds¢. 263. /did. 
351 Obteynenge the predominy by strenghte and armes, 
1432-50 Harletan Contn. of Higden (Rolls) VIIL soo That 
trowble and discorde scholde not have predominy afterwarde. 

Predone (pridy'n), p4/. a. rare}, [f, PRE- A. 1 
or (?)6 + Done.) Already done; or (?) completely 


done, fordone, exhausted. 

1839 Ktncstey in Life (1879) Il. xviii, 99, I am..as one 
desperate and predone with work of varions kinds at once. 

Predoom (pridim), v, Also 7 pre-. [PRe- 
A. 1.) ¢rans. a. To pronounce the sentence or 
doom of beforchand ; to precondemn. b. To fore- 
ordain (some doom) ¢o. So Predoomed (-dimd), 
Predoo'ming f//. adjs. 

1618 Ozules Almanacke Raven 2, | hane ever been held a 
Preedooming Bird. 1786 //is¢. in Ann. WB 53/2 The Sheich 
Mansour pretended that he was pre loomed by the.. 
decrees of heaven to fill up the measure of divine revela. 
tion, 1796 Coteaince Dest. Nations 182 The indwelling 
angel-gnide, that of¢..shapes ont Man's course To the 
predoom'd adventure. 18§9 Tennyson Lanc. § Elaine 
725 All Had marvel what the maid might be, but most Pre- 
doom'd her as unworthy. 1882 Miss Baapoon Alt, Reyal 
IL. i, 10 He predooms future suffering to the innocent by a 
reckless indulgence of his own inclination in the present. 
3885 R. Buchanan in WV, Amer. Rev. May 452 Shall Man, 
predoom’d, Cling to his sinking straw of consciousness ? 

Predorsal: see Pre- B. 3. 

+ Predour. O¢s. [n. OF, predenr (1 3th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. predator-em plunderer, pillager.] 
A robber, plunderer, marauder. 

1977 Hounsueo Deser, of [re?. 17/2 in Chron. I, The Earle 
with his bande made hoate foote after, & dogging still the 
track of the predonrs, he came to the place where the dart 
was hurld. 

t Pre-dy,@. Nant. Obs. [Deriv. obscure: most 
writers have associated it in some way with ready. 

(The suggestion has been made that the was developed 
out of the word of command ‘Make the ship ready’ (cf, 
quot. 1626). This is not impossible; though it assumes the 
Identity of the vowel sound in ready and predy, which is 
Not proved.)) . 

Prepared for action, ready. 

1625 in J. S. Corbett Fighting Instruci. (1905) 69 That 
the hold in every ship should be ruammaged and made predy 


_ of what war is, 


PRE-ELECTION. 


especially by the ship's sides. ¢1626 Cart. N. Borrira 
Diatogues about Sea Services (1685) 283 When a Ship Js to 
be made ready for a Fight, the Word of Command is, make 
the Ship Predy, or make Predy the Ordnance. And a Predy 
Ship is when all her Decks are cleared, and her Gans and 
all her small Shot, and everything of that Nature, well 
fitted for a Fight: And likewise to make the Hold Predy is 
to bestow everything handsomly there, and to remove any 
thing that may be troublesome, Hence ss in Pututurs, 

So + Pre-dy vw. Oés., to make rea y- 

367 Carr, Smitu Seantan's Gram. ix. 38 Predy, or make 
ready to set saile, awe Haaats Lex. Techn. 1, Predy 
the Ship, or Predy the Ordnance, is as much as to make 
‘Things ready fora Fight. 1867 Suytu Sadlor's Word bk., 
Lredy, or Priddy, a word formerly used in our ships for 
“get ready'; as * Predy the main-deck ’, or get it clear, 

re-dynastic; see Pre- B. 1. 

t+ Pree, sb.! Obs, rare—", [a. F. préz—L. 
prat-un meadow, or a. obs. F. prée fem.:—L. praia, 
pl. of fratun.] A meadow. 

@ 1625 Sta WH, Fixcu Latv (1636) 24 In a Writ the generall 
shall put..before the speciall: as land before prec, 
pasture, wood, iuncary, marish, &c. 

Pree (pri), v. Sc. and north. dial. Also 8- prie. 

A shortened form of preive, preve, by-form of 

ROVE .; cf. Sc. gre, hae, lee, for give, have, Nef.} 
trans, To make proof or trial of; to try what (a 
thing) is like, esp. by tasling, Pree the mow’ of, 
to kiss. 

tarjoo Ballad, ‘ Blow the winds # ho' (in R. Bell's 
Collect. 1857), fle [a horse] shakes his head above the trongh 
But dares not priethe corn, 1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Atisc. (1733) 
1. gt_A mill of good snishing to prie. 1768 Ross Helenore 
103 Nae henny beik, that ever 1 did pree, Did taste so 
sweet. 178§ Beans //alfoween x, Rob, stownlins, prie‘d 
her bonnie mon. 1824 Scotr Redgauntict ch. vii, 1 am in 

.-haste to prie your. .good cheer. 1857 Chambers’ inform, 
1. 709/2 A custom, .of preeing the nets—that is, lifting onta 
portion of a train and examining it. 1 Baaate Sent, 
Tommy xix. 215 He had no thought o preeing lasses’ 
months now, 4 

Hence Pree 56.2, a trial, a taste; Preeing vé/, 
sb., proving, trying, tasting. 

3821 Gat Ana, Parish xvii, The first taste and preeing 
1835 D. Weastra RAymes 182 Sae alter 
some drams I gata pree, I bade gude ay 1879 J. Wute 
Fottings 169 Gie mea pree, but no my (1883 Crecann 
inchbracken ix. 64 ‘The pruifo° the puddin’s the preein'o’ 't. 

Pre-earthly, -economic: see PrE- B. t. 

Preeche, Preede, Preef, variauts of Preact, 
PREDE, Proor, 

Pre-ele-ct, «. Now rare, [ad. L, pravélect-ns, 
pa. pple. of med.L. pruéfigcre to choose before, 
prefer; or f. Pre- A, 1, 5 + ELect a.] Chosen 
beforchand or before others; chosen in preference 


to others, 

€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxiii, 1a3 Ha, noble rose, 
pre-elect & chosen byfore all other flouris that ben about 
the. 1513 Baaosnaw St. Werburge i. 225 This gracious 
virgin and preelect abbasse. 1621 Ftoato, Preeletto, pre- 
elect, fore-chosen. 1858 E. Caswate Poems 34 Then with 
all perfections deck’d As this mother preelect. 1870 Ros- 
SETI Poems (1881) 261 This is that blessed Mary pre-elect 
God's virgin, 

Pre-elect (prij/lekt), v. [Pre-A.t.] érans. 
To elect or choose beforehand. 

1s7o Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 926/1 In the divine prescience 
of God, whiche had chosen and preelected her before the 
worldes to be the mother of the Lord. 1617 Cotea., Préesin, 
preelected, fore-chosen. 1706 Puituirs, Pre-eleeted, elected, 
or chosen before-hand. 1850 Neace Afed. Hyntns (1867) 
1§3 Ere the world was, pre-elected. 1 

b. To elect to an office by anticipation. rare. 

1830 J. H. Monk Life R. Bentley (1833) 11. 45 An appezl 
was also presented to the Vice-Chancellor .. against the 
Master, whe had pre-elected his son, William Bradford, to 
a fellowship in a College Meeting, at which only four of the 
twelve Fellows were present. /d/d. 254 Four persons, 
commonly deemed his inferiors in merit, were successfal ; 
two of them being pre-elected for the following year. 


Pre-election (prij/le'kfon), sé. Also pre-. 
[Pee-A.1,5. Cf. obs. F. préeslection (Godef.).) 
1. Choice of one person or thing in preference 


to others; selection, pee Obs. 

189 Putrennam Lng. Poesie u. xii{i]. (Arb) 132 We must 
needes say, it was in many of their wordes done by pre- 
election in the first Poetes, 16rx A. STAFFORD Niobe 61 
A free prxelection, is not but of good, nor a free shunping 
but of euil, 264g Maxwett tr, Herodian in. 163 Antonine, 
taking small ioy in those Nuptialls, whereto hee was forcibly 

‘ok without any ‘peed of his owne, infinitely 

ated both the young Lady and her Father. F 

2, Previous choice; an anticipatory election. 

1611 FLono, Preelettione, pre-election, freee e, 21639 
Worton in Relig. (1652) 453 We shall satisfie His Injestre 
with a pre-Election, and yours shall have my first nomina- 
tion. 29%5 H. Parweaux in Life (1748) 212 No such pre- 
elections shall be henceforth made in any College. 1830 
J. H. Monk Life R. Bentley (1833) IL. 257 That three 
scholars should be taken from Westminster every year, and 
that they should never be spa ieee by pre-elections. 2860 
Pusev Afin, Proph. 596 He does not speak directly of pre- 
destination, but of pracelection to temporal goods. .P 

Pre-election (prij/lekfan), aaj. par. [f. Pre- 
B. 1 + Execrion.] Oceurring or given before 


a parliamentary (or other) election. 

Bo Chicago gf Ae 16 Mar., The President. .refused 
to compromise himself by any Pe sen ae 1896 
Atlantic Monthly Feb. 207 Some of the preélection tests of 
statesmanship. 1898 Hestm. Gas. 16 May 3/2 Maybe Mr. 
Chamberlain was remembering his pre-election promises. 
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+ Pro-e:lementa-tion. Os. rare—). [f. PRE- 
A. 2+ *elemeniation, {, ELEMENT v. 3, to instruct 
in the rndimeats of learning.} Previous clemeatary 


or rudimentary instruction or teaching, . 

1659 H. L'Esteance Alliance Div. Of: 98 A ls with- 
‘out whose pre-elementation sermons themselves edify very 
little. 

Preem (prim), sd. focal. Also 7-8 preme. 
[perh. a variant of Paren sd.; cf. MDu., Du, 
priem, MLG. préme, MHG, pfrieme, G. pfrien, 
Pfriemen an awl, bodkin, etc.] (See quot. 1850.) 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 111. 289/1 The Preme is made of 
white Wands, this is for the opening of the Yarn..so that 
each thred may pass clearly through the Reed. 1726 Dict. 
Rust. sv. Loot. 1850S. Bamroap Dial. S, Lancs. Gloss. 
185 Preent, a comb used by weavers, to loosen the yarn, 


Preem (prim), v. /ocal. [f. prec.] In textile 
mannfacture, To clean the teasels ? with a preem or 
comb. Heace Pree‘ming v/. 56,; also Preesmer 


(see quot.). 

3835 Une Philos. Manuf. 202 The next employment in the 
cloth manufacture for which boys are fit, ie peehrines that 
is, cleaning the teasel-rods nnd handles. /é/d., Preeming 
is much harder and more disagreeable work than carping. 
fbid, 203 After the preeming period, the lads are put either 
to the gig-machines, or to the lewises in the cutting or 
shearing-room. 1903 Aug. Dial. Dict., Preemer, a boy 
who cleans teazles. W. Vks. 

Preem (Fencing), obs. form of Prime sé. 

Pre-embodiment,-embody: see PRE-A. t, 2. 

Pre-e‘mbryo. io/. [f. Prr- B.1.+ Exsryo.] 
‘The laferior of the two cells opposite to the 
micropyle in the vegetable ovule which, by its 
growth and division, gives rise to the embryo’ 


(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). 

1904 Brit. Med. Frul, 1§ Oct. 968 The amphibolic factor 
by its continued presence and inflnence..on the germ-cells 
and sperm-cells, the pre-embryo, embryo, and its primordial 
germ-cells, &c., renders it impossible for the germ elements 
. to live the charmed life of isolation. 

Also 5-6 


Pre-eminence (préje'minéns). 

prem-, 5-8 prehem-, 7-8 preeem-. fad. late L. 
preeminéeniia (5th c.), f. L. preéminént-em PRu- 
EMINENT: see -ENCE. Cf. F. prédurinence (14th c. 
ia Littré). The 4 ia obs. spelliag was inserted to 
avoid hiatns.] Surpassing or superior eminence. 

1, Higher raak or distinction; priority of place, 
precedence; superiority. 

1427 Rolls of Parit. \V. 326/2 As toward any preeminence 
yat ye might have..as chief of Counseill. ¢1430 Lyoc. 
Min, Poewts (Percy Soc.) 48 How Maria, whiche hadde a 
premynence Above alle women, in Bedlem whan she lay. 
1826 Vinnate 3 Yok g Diotrephes which loneth to haue the 
preeminence amonge them receaueth vs not. r60r R. Joun- 
son Kingd. & Comniw. (1603) 68 As touching preheminence 
and dignity, he is chiefe of the Christian Princes, 1647 N. 
Bacon Dise. Govt. Fug. i. i. (1739) 1 They allowed pre- 
eminence to their Magistrates rather than Supremacy. 1708 
Staxnore Paraghr. 11. 10 Our Saviour is very fitly termed 
our Head, as that implies .. Preheminence over the rest of the 
Body. 187a Yeats, Growth Comm. 97 The Venetians 
asserted their pre-eminence over the Genoese in a. . battle. 

2. Superiority in aay quality; the posscssion or 
existence of a quality or attribute in a pre-eminent 
degree. 

¢1430 Lypc. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 244 Whil they 
stonde in ther fresse premynence. 1486 //ex. VII at York 
in Surtees AMise, (1888) 54 A place to my pleasour of moost 

rehemynence. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 179 b, 
The preemynence of his moost gracyous incarnacyon. 1632 
Sripen Jilustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. x. 161 The East. 
Indian Taprohran, now called Sumatra, had preheminence 
of quantity before this of ours. 1781 Gianox Deel. §& F. 
xxx. 111. 147 The emperor Honorius was distinguished... 
by the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank, 1883 
Symonos Shaks, Predecess. it, (1890) 46 Shakspere's pre- 
eminence consists chiefly in this, that he did supremety well 
what all were doing, 

+b. In lit. sense of the L.: Greater stature. Ods. 

1589 Purrennam Lng. Poesie v xv. (Arb.)49 The actors.. 
for a special! preheminence did walke vpon those high corked 
shoes or pantofles. 

3. With @ and £/ An individual instance or 
case of pre-eminence: a. A distinction, a distin- 
guishing privilege; b. A quality existing in 
a pre-eminent degree. Now rare. 

a@3zag Ancr. R. 160 In onliche stude he bezet feos breo 
bizeaten {2 47.5S, preeminences)—priuilege of prechur, merit 
of martirdom & meidenes mede. 1433 Nols of Parit. 1V. 
4ga/a All the manere of preminences and duytees belangyng 
therto. 1§97 Hooker Lecl. Pol. v. \xii, § 13 God, from 
whom mens seuerall degrees and preeminences doe proceed. 
1641 Eant Mon. tr. Siond's Civil Warres v.93 The City 
of Auxerres, and the precincts thereof, with all the above 
said preheminences. 1794 Buaxe Rep. Lords’ Frnis. Wks. 

1842 11, 632 ‘The office, the powers and preheminences 
annexed to it, differ very widely. 

Hence + Pre-e:minenced f//. a. Obs. nonce-wd.., 
raised to pre-eminence ; distinguished. 

1661 Fraeutnam Resolves 11. xix. (ed. 8) 222 They are pre- 
eminenc'd before the rest of the world. 


Pre-e-minency. Now rare. Also 6 prem-, 
7 preem-, 7-8 prehem-, [ad. late L. pre- 
eminéntia, f. L. praéminént-em: see next and 
-Excy.] The quality of being pre-eminent; = 
PRE-EMINENCE,. 


1560 Becon Yewwel of Foy Wks. 11. 20 b, Thou knowest, O 
lord..my necessytie, that 1 hate the token of prehemy- 
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nencie, and glory or worshyppe, whyche I bear vpon my 
heade. 1672 O. Piunxer (¢/f/e) Jus Primatiales or, the 
Ancient Right and Preheminency of the See of Armagh | 
above all mine Archbishopricks in the Kingdom of Ireland | 
asserted, 1703 Buaxitr On N. 7. Mark iii. 19 The 
foreman of a grand jury, has a precedency, but no pre- 
eminency. 1873 M. Arnotn Lit. § Dogma (1876) 397 The 
pre-eminency of righteonsness, _ 

b. With @ and f/ An instance or species of 
this quality; anything in which it is exhibited; 
a pre-eminent position. 

1ggs_ Even Decades 343 To haue certeyne priuelegies, 
preeminencies, and tributes. 1647-8 Cotterett Dazila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 4 The Royal Honse then wags two Pre- | 
eminencies. 1787 Herald No. 8 (1758) 1. 124 The right of 
precedence, which the others will not yield, notwithstanding 
the preheminencies of the church supersede those of blood. 


Pre-eminent (prije'minént), @ Also 6-7 | 
preh-. fad. L. prezuinént-em, pr. pple. of pre- 


éminzre (contr. prent-) to project forwards, rise 
above, excel, f. frx, PrE- A. 5+ éminére: see 
Exanenr. Cf. F. prééminent (15th c. ia Littré).) 

Emineat before or above others; excelling or 
surpassing others; distinguished beyond others ia 
respect of some quality. 

543a-s0 tr. /Tigden (Rolls) 1. 7 Hauenge in possession 
dowerys preeminent (dotes pee premincntes). 1473 
Procian:. 10 Nov. (Patent Roll 13 Edw. LY, pt. t m. 2), 
Suche persoones as god hath called to the preeminent astate 
of princes. 1698 Barret Theor. Warres.w.i. 118 As superior 
and preheminent in office, he may commannd, ordaine, do, 
and yndo. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. vit. 279 Some great Maker.. 
In goodness and in power pra-eminent. 1812 Sin H. Davy 
Chem, Philos. 6 In all pursuits which required only the 
native powers of the intellect.,the Greeks were pre- 
eminent, oft Luaaock Orig, Ciziliz, (1875) vi. 257 As an 
ohject of worship. .the serpent ts pre-eminent among animals, 

b. in lit. sense of the Latin; Ristag or standing 


out above the rest. rave—', 

38a7 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 128 Accident may cut off 
or shorten either the T'aproot, or the preeminent shoots of 
the top. 

Pre-e‘minently, adv. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] In 
a pre-eminent manner or degree; in the highest 
degree ; very highly, snpremely. 

1747 D. Matcet Amyntor & Theodora u. 190 From another's 
fate, Pre-eminently wretched, learn thy own, 1810 BENTHAM 
Packing (1821) 149 The argument of this pre-eminently 
learned Judge, 1865 Livincstone Zawbes? xxix, 587 The 
region indicated is preeminently a cotton-field. 1884 Par 
Eustace 83 This was pre-eminently a marriage of con- 
venience on both sides. : 

So Pre-e‘minentness (Bailey vol. 1], 1727). 

Pre-employ: see Pre- A. 1. 

Pre-empt, sb, Austral. collog. [f. as next] 
A pre-emptive right. 

1890 ‘R. Botnrewooo' Cod, Reformer xxiv. (1891) 322 My 
friend has the run, and the stock, and the pre-empts all in 
his own hands, . 2 | 

Pre-empt (priiem?t), v. Chiefy U. S. | 
[Back-formation from PRE-EMPTION, PRE-EMPTIVE 
(cf. exentg~i, exemplion).] trans, To obtain by 
pre-emption; hence (W. S.), to occupy (public land) 
so as to establish a pre-emptive title. Also adso/. 

1857 Nat, /ntelligencer (Washington) 1 July (Bartlett), The 
laws of the United States give the right to any citizen who 
does not own three hundred and tweuty acres of land in any 
State of the Union..to preémpt one hundred nnd sixty 
acre Pe fulfilling the detailed requirements of the act. , 
ay aate Luck Roaring Camp (ed. Tauchn.) 1,15 To 
make their seclusion more perfect, the land on either side 
of the mountain wall that surrounded the camp they duly 
preempted. 1885 Sc‘ence V1. 3x8 An unscrupulous ‘colonist ’ 
can often preémpt in several places at the same time, 1 
B. Suaw in Fad, Ess. Socialism 5 That specially fertile | 
region upon which Adam pines is sooner or later all pre- 
empted ; and there is nothing for the new comer to pre- 
Gee save soil of a second quality. 


. fg. To acquire or appropriate beforehand, 


pre-engage. Also infr.: see quot. 1889. 

1888 Literature (N.Y.) 1 Sept. 276 [The Prohihition 
party] had unquestionably pre-empted for itself the proud 
position of the party of the future. 1889 Faamer American- 
tsmts SV. Colloquially, to pre-empt is to take possession, or 
to qualify for. Thus a man may pre-empt for heaven, 
1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 283 The honours are 
pre-empted for other trades, 

Hence Pre-e-mpted f//. a.; Pre-e'mptible c., 


capable of being pre-empted. 
1880 Scribner's Mag. May 102 Rival missionary boards 
over-run pre-empted ground and obliterate the boundaries 


of Christian comity. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 732/% Some 
public and preémpted homestead among the surf-showered 
rocks. 1 N. Amer. Rev. Jan. 54 As pre-emptible land 


recedes farther into the West. 

Pre-emption (prijem%on). [ad. med.L. 
*preemption-em, n. of action f. *preemére to buy 
beforehand: see Pre- A, 2 and Emprion, Cf. F. 
préemption (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Purchase by 
one person or corporation before an opportunity is 
offered to others; also, the right to make such 
purchase ; spec. 

a. formerly in England, the prerogative of the sovereign, 
exercised through his purveyor, of huying household provi- 
sions in preference to other persons, and at special rates; 

b. in U,S., Australia, ete. the purchase, or right of 

urchase, in preference and at a nominal price, of public 

and by an actual occupant, on condition of his improving it; 

c. in International Law, the right of a belligerent, some- 
times recognixed by treaty, 10 seize, with indemnification | 


_ Aunturs of Arth, xxix. (Ireland MS,), 


PREEN. 


of the owners, such goods of nentrals as are doubtfully or 
conditionally contraband. 

a. Clause of pre-emption, in Se. Law: see quot. 1861. 

160a Carew Cornwall 17 Certaine persons .. sought to 
make vse of this preemption. 1610 Noxogn Spec. Brit, 
Corniw, ee 16 Her fate Maiestie intended to have 
retayned the prerogative of pre-emption. 1617 Moayson 
itin. 1. 2 Those of Stode haue hy priviledge the preemption 
and choice of Rhenish Wines passing by them.  x6aa 
Misseuven Free Trade 59 This kinde is the Preemption of 
Tinne here in England granted by His Maiesties gracious 
letters Patents to some few. 1663 I°. Pritutrs (/7¢/e) The 
Antiquity .. and Necessity of Preemption and Pourvey- 
ance, for the King. 1688 Lord, Gaz, No, 2379/4 The 
Farmers of His Majesties Coynage and Preemption of 
Tinn,..have affix'd the Price 10d. the Ponnd, 1720 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5859/9 They have..the Pre-emption of the..Lead 
and Iron Oars. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7. 1. iv, He consented 
to give me the pre-emption of twenty thousand acres. 1859 
Hawtnoane Jr, & ft, Note-Bhs. 11. 299 The Papal govern. 
ment..has the right of pre-emption whenever any relics of 
ancient artare discovered. 1860 Wootsey Introd. internat, 
Law § 182. 403 The harshness of the doctrine of occasional 
contraband brought into favor the rule of prea 
was a sort of compromise between the belligerents (if 
masters of the sea) and the neutrals. 1861 W. Bex Dict. 
Law Scot. 172/2 Clause of Pre-emption is a clanse some- 
times inserted in a feu-right, stipulating, that if the vassal 
shall be inclined to sell the vad he shall give the superior 
the first offer, or thst the superior shall have the Innds at 
a certain price fixed in the clause. 1875 Stuans Const. 
fTist. 14. xvii 537 The prerogative of purveyance included 
. the right of preemption of victuals. 

@. aiirib. and Comb. 

1837 Ht. Maatineau Soc, Amer. 11. 92 In 1830, 2 bill was 
..passed, granting a pre-emption ati to sqnatters who 
had taken such sare of unsold Iands. 1864 T. H. 
Renton Thirty Years’ View (1857) 1. 102 The pre-emption 
system was established, thongh at first the pre-emption 
claimant was stigmatized as a trespasser, and repulsed as a 
criminal. 1901 Daily News 21 Feb. 5/7 The landlord buys 
at the pre-emption price, and sells at the market price. 

Hence Pre-e‘mptioner, ‘one who holds a prior 
right to purchase certain public land’ (Webster 
1890, citing Abbott). 

Pre-emptive (préje'm?tiv), a. (sd.) Ef. med.L. 
*preempl-, ppl. stem of *preemére (see prec.) + 
-IVE.] Relating or belonging to, or of the nature 
of pre-emption. Also fig. 


Preemptive right, the right to pre-emption; also, in 
Australia, land held by such right. i 

1855 Battev Mystic (ed. 2) 19 His, by preémptive right, 
throughont all time. 1857 T. H. Granstone Englishm, in 
Kausas 169 To jump a claim is to take it, notwithstanding 
that it is pre-occnpied hy one who has already given notice 
of his claim to a pre-emptive title. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm, 140 Subject to pre-emptive reservations. 1890 ‘R. 
Botnaewoon' Col. Reformer (1891) 2g0 This oceupation 
gave the selectors a legal right to about six thonsand acres 
of ‘ pre-emptive right 

B. sé. Pre-emptive right; land acquired by this. 

1890 ‘R. Botorewoon' Col. Reformer (1891) 321 They've 
got, what with their selections and pre-emptives, a tidy 
slice..of Rainhar run. /d/d. 322 11's not worth any one 
else's while to come in, because they'd have no pre-emptive 
worth talking of. 

Pre-emptor (préjem?tgr). U.S. ff. as_Pre- 
EMPTION + -OR; cf. med.L. preenptor (Gloss. 
Gr.-L., in L. and Sh.), agent-n. f. *prwemere 2 see 
Pre- A. 2 and Empror.] One who acquires land 
by pre-emption. Hence Pre-e-mptory a. 

1846 WoacestTeR, Dit ee (citing Junce Storey]. 1865 


Kansas ist. Coll (1896) V. 168 A preemptor who complies 
with the requirements of the acts of congress cannot be 


. prevented from obtaining his title. 1877 Buraoucus Saxa- 


tion 129 Land as such, in the occupancy of a pre-emptor. .is 
not subject to taxation. 1895 Funk's Stand, Dict., Pre- 
emptory, relating to pre-emption. i 

Preen (prin), sb. Now Se. and north. dial, 
Forms: 1-3 préon, (1 préan), 3 pren, 3-6 
prene, 5 preyne, 6-9 prein, 8 prine, 8- preen 
(prin), [OE. préon a pin, brooch, fastening 
= MDa. priem(e, Du. prem n_bodkia, dagger, 
MLG. prin, préne, préme, prim, LG. preen, preem 
a pin, spike, awl, MHG. gfrieme, G. piriem, 
pfriemen an awl, WFris. prieme, EF ris. préni-e an 
awl, etc, Icel. pryérer (found in 13th c. as prop. 
name) a (knitting-)pin, peg, plug, Norw. pyyona, 
prjine, Da, preen a bodkin, piercer. Cf. med 
premula, dim, of *rema. For iaterchange of and 
cf, Prum. Gael. {a pin is from Lowl. Sc.] 

1. A pin; a brooch, 4 

@ 1000 in Thorpe Charters 530 Ic geann Godan minre yldran 
dehter. .anes bendes. .and twegea preonas, and anes wifscru- 
des ealles. c1000 Atcratc Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 1. 192/37 
Fibula, preon, wel oferfeng, uel dale. a@ 1aag Ancr. R. 84 
pe vikelare ablent bene mon & put him preon in eien. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 1872 Gol{d] prenes and ringes. ¢1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints xiii. (Cecile) 533 Pi poweste lik a bose of wynd pat 


fillit ware, & with a prene Mocht ont be latine. ¢ 1420 
Hur Kerchefes were 


curiouse, with mony a proud prene [v.7%. pene, pyne]. 
@ 1810 Doucuas A’. Hart t. xvi, Por wes thair nocht.. That 
no man micht the poynting of ane pe Repreve. 1573 
Satir, Poems Reform. xxx. 37 And we, agane, wald by 
ane Fraer of Fegges, Baith prenis and nedillis, and sell to 
landwart Megges. 1717 Ramsav Elegy on Lucky HW ‘ood iN, 
She gae‘d as fait as a new preen. 17ag — Gentle Sheph. Ww 
ii, O" this unsonsy pictures aft she makes O’ ony ane she 
hates..Stuk fou o” prins. 18ag Brockett NV. C. Gloss, 
Prin,a pin. 1837 R. Nicou Poems (1843) 131 My ingle 
she keepit as neat as 2 preen. 


ed ae 


PREEN. 


b. fig. As type of a thing of small value. 

€1470 Henry Wallace vit. 910 Off courtlynes thai cownt 
him noche a preyne. arg60 Rowtano Crt. Venus wie 546 
For sic storyis cuir thaine not ane prene. 1738 Ramsay 
fp. to K, Varde 53 Thonsands r-year's no worth a Prin 
When e’er this fashious Guest gets it. 1871 C. Gmnon Lack 
of Gotd ii, You got to like books, and he didna care a prin 
for them. 

2. (See quots.) 

1864 Atkinson Province. Names Birds, Preen, Prov. name 
s-for Bar-taited Godwit, Linesa rufa. 1885 Swainson 
Provine. Names Birds 198 Bar-tailed Godwit, Prine (Essex), 
From its hahit of probing the mnd for food, 

3. See quot.: ? = PRreem, 

1688 R. Hotmr Armoury W. 290/1 Preene,..an Instrue 
ment used by the Clothworkers...for their Handle Dressing, 
or picking of the Wool Flocks, ...an half round 
Wood, witha handle. .the streight side being set wit 
like teeth. 

4. attrib.and Coms,: preen-cod, preen-cushion, 
a pincushion ; also trangf ; preen-head, pin-head, 
Preen-point, pln-poiat; both used fir. as the type 
of anything very small, or of small value; preens- 
worth, the value of a preen or pin. 

1soo-2o Dunnar Poewurs xxxii. 39 Syne said and swoir., 
That he suld noche twich hir *prenecod. 1598 fn7, R. 
Wardrobes (1815) 239 Ane preincoid of blew and yallow 
velvot. 1822 Gaur /'ronost v, The Nabob. .made them] 
Presents of new gowns and prin-cods. 1888 A. G. Murnocit 
Se. Meadings Ser. 1. 65 A sawdust *preen-cushion, 18a5 
I easly sv., ‘No worth a *prein-head *, 1897 Lp. KE, 

AMILTON Outlaws xviii. 207, I canna mind ne single 
Armstrong... worth a prein-head, 1886 A. 1D. Wittrock 
Rosetly Ends vi. (1887) 42 No'carin’a *preen-point for the 
sorrow they left ahint them, 1887 J. Sravice Dr, Duguid 
t ili. 20 Lord, there's no a “preensworth but ‘hou kens, 


Preen (ptin), v7.1 Now Sc. and north, dial, 
Forms: 3 preonen, 4-6 prene, (7- prin), 8- 
preen, [f. prec. sb.: ef. Du. priemen to stab, 
pierce, MLG. preinez, fruuen, LG. priinen, 
Prienen, EFris. priien (Doornk.-Kooliman) to 
stitch together roughly, G. pfriemen to bore with 
na awl, lcel. pr7dna to knit.J 

t1. trans. ‘To sew ; 10 stitch up. Oés, 

€1390 Death 68 in O. E. Afise. 172 Me nimed be licome 

Preoned in a clut. 1513 DovGas Afnets ut. vii. 26 
Brusit clathis, and riche wedis, Figurit and poner al with 
goldin thredis, 4/7. tv. v, 163 Ane purpour claith of Tyre 
+» Fetisly stekit wich prynnit goldin thredis. 

2. To pierce; to transfix, Obs, 

¢1320 R. Brunne Afedrt. 859 Purgh hys herte he prened 
hym with mode. 13... Min. Poems Jr. Vernon IES. 688 

oke al zor love on him beo leyd, For vs on Rode was 
poet & prenet. 1388 Wycetie 1 Sam. xviii. 11 Forsothe 

auid harpide with his hond,..and Saul helde a Spere, and 
caste it, and gesside that he my3te prene [Vulz. configere] 
Dauid with the wal (efess that is, perse with the spere, so 
that it schulde passe til to the wal), ¢1460 /Vay Sacra- 
ment 467 W' yl\same dagger that ¥8 So sty{& strong In ye 
myddys of thys prynt I thynke for'to prene. Stage direct, 
here shalle ye iiij ewys pryk y*r daggeris in ilij quarters), 

3. ‘To fasten with a pin; to pin. 

1578 Satir, Poems Reform, xxxiii, 22 My Coller, of trew 
Nichtbour lufe it was, Weill prenit on with Kyndnes and 
solas. 1675 in Hunter Biggar § Ho. Flemiug ix. (1862) 96 
For a dosen of great prinies to prin ye mortcloath and 
horscloath. 172g Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ii, Prin up your 
aprons baith, and come away. 1832-53 WWhistle-Binkie 
Ser. 1. 73 He took the dishclout frae the bink, And preen't 
it til her cockernony! 1888 Doyir Capt. Polestar as, 
I canna say I preen my faith in sea-bogles and the like. 

Preen (prin), 7.2 Forms: § proyne, prayne, 
preyne, prene, 6 Sc, prein, 7 prain, 8 prine, 8- 
Prin, 7~ preen. [app. in origin a variant of 
PRUNE v1 (ME, Proyne, etc.), assimilated to 
PREEN v1] (early ME. Preoner), in allusion to the 
boriag or pricking action of a bird's beak when it 
Preens its plnmage.] 

1, trans. Of a bird (or duck-billed platypus): To 
trim (the feathers or fur) with the beak. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans A vj, Youre hawke proynitb and not 
eo and she preayth not bot whan she ynnyth at hir 

RREYS and fetcheth moystour like oyte at hir taill, 
W. Roseatson Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 989 To pick or prain, 
48 a bird doth herself, 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 139 
Vben. .ruffled or discomposed, the Bird..can easil preen 
them. 31974 G. With Selborne 28 Sept., The feathers of 
these birds must be well preened to resist so much wet, 
1860 G, Bennetr Gatherings Nat, Australasia vi. 135 
Besides combing their fur to clean it when wet, I have seen 
them pieen it with their beak (if the term may be allowed) 
as a duck wonld clean its feathers, 1884 Leeds Mercury 
Weekly Supp. 15 Nov. 8/2 A eormorant..sat watching us 
and preening its feathers, 

2. reff. Of a person: To trim or dress oneself 
up; to smooth and adorn oneself, 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T, 768 He kembeth ae he prey. 
neth [v, 77, prayneth, Prosmsth) hym and pyketh. 1 
Dun e's Tua Marit Wemen 374 (Maitland MS.), I wald 
me prein plesandlie in precious wedis. 1790 TD. Morison 
Poens 81 Ne'er price a weardless, wanton elf, That nought 
but pricks and prins herself, 1883 Mas, Arvrace in Forin. 
Rev. 1 Sept. i Egyptian beauties .. sleeked and preened 
themselves before their brightly burnished brazen mirrors, 

b. (?eatachr.) To pride or please oneself. 

Suortsovsr ¥. /nglesant Pref. 8 They and their 
followers preen and plume themselves. .on their aristocratic 


Standpoint, 
(trees). dial, 


h Wyers 


- To trim 
1847-78 Hariiwete, Preen, 
ilenee Preenea ppl. a., 

Vou. VIL 


to prime, or trim up trees 
Preesning vb/, sh, 


iece of | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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z 48. 1 BaotA, Awpop (1603) 111 They should not..b: 
Fe hee preened bccn sere on baites to filtbie 
lechery, fdéd, 112 Eschewe to be effeeminate in your 
cloathes, in perfuming, preening, or such like. 

Pre-engage (prééngéi'dz), v Also 7 pre-, 
7-8 -in-. [Pre- A. 1.) To Enoace beforehand. 

L. vans. To bind in advance by a pledge or 
promise; to put under obligation beforehand. 

1649 C. Warner ffist. Indefend, ti 80 Things may be 
legally carried ., by competent Judges not preingaged, 
#1678 in Hobbes Decam, Wks, 3845 VII. 141 Men have 

re-cngaged themselves to maintain certain principles. 1715 

Ore Leth, to Earl Burlington 1735) I. a37 If Mr. Tonson 
went, he was preingaged to attend him. 1785 G. A. Bretamy 
Apology \. 117 She pressed me to stay dinner, but..I in- 
formed her that I was pre-engaged. 1817 Cotrrincr Biog. 
4.40, (1882) 286 She is compelled by the silent entreaties of 
a father .. to give her band, with a lence thus irrecoverably 
pre-engaged, to Lord Aldobrand, A 

b. spec. To engage previously to marry, to 
betroth beforehand. Usually pass. or refi. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. i. 85 That they were pre-engag'd to 
a better amour, espons'd to the ee bridegroom. 1749 
Frevpine Tour Jones xvu. viii, If she had pre epenned her- 
self to any gentleman, 1823 Lincarn Hist. Eng. V1. 392 
The princess was required to swear that she was not pre- 
engaged to any other person. 

@, intr. for reff. To pledge oneself, guarantee, 
or engage beforehand, ae tnf, or subord, cl.) 

1654 Trapp Cowz., P's. ci. tntrod. (1657) 11. 826 A Psalm 
of David, wherein he promiseth and pre-ingageth, that 
whenever hee came to the Kingdome, he will be a singular 
example. 1683 E. Hooker Pref, Pordage’s Mystic Div, 
84, I wil praengage that the Cloze shal com off sweetly. 
90g Cart, Mauan Sea Sores 1. Pref. 8 Still less may they 
rightfully pre-engage so to do. 

2. trans. &. To win over or perstade beforehand, 
to prepossess, 

1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs, (1650) 58 Had not Pliny 
preengaged ns to the sense of operation. 1751 Fart Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) 44 They had the effect of an artful 

reface, and had pre-engaged all readers in his favour, 1865 
eres Vicar. Sacr. ts, ii, (1868) 153 Something done to 
preengage the feeling, or raise a favoring prejudice in it, 

b. To bespeak or secure for oneself beforehand, 

1683 4 Afatch iii, in Third Collect. Poems (1689) 29/1 Leet 
trusty Monsieur preingscs your dears Votes,” agiz EA 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 134 This being a Breach of Trust to 
preingage his Vote, 

3. To occupy beforehand ; to preocenpy, 

1656 Ostorne Adv. Son vy. § 26 (1896) 124 Do not pre- 
engage Hope or Fear by a tedious expectation. 1659 
Gentil. Calling vi. $12 All their time is so pre-ingaged and 
forestalled, that their most important interest is left forlorn, 
t71a Apnison Sgect. No, 311 75 Will... tells us, that he 
always found her Pre-engaged. 

4, To engage in combat with beforehand. 

1926 Suetvocke Voy. round World 46 If the French 
Captain had not pre-engaged me. 

Hence Pre-enga‘gea pil a.; whence Pre- 


enga'gedness, 

1665 GLANVILLE Scepsis Sct. xiv. 94 [They] owe their credit 
More to customary and pringaged Assent, then to any 
rational inducement. 1903 A. J. Witsox in Speaker 28 Mar. 
597/12. Demands its poverty or pre-engugedness forbids it to 
gratify. 

Pre-engagement 
A. 2; or f. pree. vb. + 

~ 1. The act of pre-engaging, 
or previously engaged. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Good, Fong. 1. Vix. (1739) 110 One that 
came to the Crown witbout pre-engagement by Promise or 
Covenant. 1796 Lo. AUCKLAND Corr, (1862) IIT. 59 Stating 
to me his... preengagement in disposing of & present 
vacancy in pines 1896 ‘A. Horr’ Phroso i, Two chairs 
had been tilted up in token of preéngagement. 

2. An engagement previously given or made. 

1647 Caomwett. in Stainer Speeches es 44 itissucha 
Pre-engagement that there is no need of talk of the thing. 
1751 Female Foundling V1. 35 He has no Pre-engagement, 
and consequently no Promise to recal, 1851 CaRiyie 
Sterling t. tii. (1872) 20 He how..opened a correspondence 
with the Tres Newspaper,. .voluntary Letters, I suppose, 
without payment or preéngagement. : 

b. spec. A previous or prior marriage engage- 
ment or betrothal. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. 
young, and asham'd to own her 
Zeluca 1). 146 As he prefers you, 
engagement with me, 

+3. A previous or already existing tle, or business 
claiming attention; a preocenpation. Oés. 

1646 J. Waitaxen Ussiak 38 That we may..lay down all 
preingagements at the foot of the throne of Jesus Christ. 
1684-5 Bovur Min. Waters 61 My want of health, and my 
preiagagement to some Subjects that lam more concern’d for, 

Preent(e, Prees, Preest, etc, obs. ff. Print, 
Press, Prest @. O6s., PRIEST, etc, 

Pre-erect: sec Pre- A. 1, 

Pre-establish (prijésteblif), v. [f. Pre- A. 
+ EstaBLisH; cf. F. préstadblir (Leibnitz 710 in 
pee i trans. To establish beforehand. 

1643 Pryxne Sov. Power Parl, wv. App. 77 Whereupon 
they elected him for their King..and calling hin unto them, 
shewed him the Lawes they had pre-established, 1975 
W. Craig Sersr. (1808) 1, We have preestahlished 
certain creeds or systems of re igious belief as the truths of 

God. | 1895 Daily News 23 May 6/3 What is very rare, 

bes Bottego did not exceed the snm pre-established, 
Hence Pre-esta'blishea pf/. a.; Pre-esta-b- 

Meher, one who or that which pre-establishes. 


(prééngéi'dgmént). [Pre- 
-MENT.] 
or fact of being already 


iii. 26 The Lady, being then very 
Pre-engagement. 1815 
he has broken a pre. 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 


Pre-established harmony (after F. harmonic brétlablie 
Leibnitz, 7Adodicée, 1710): see Harony s. 

1747-41 Cuamaers Cycé, s.v. flarmony, A pre-established 
harmony between the ingdoms of nature and Brace, 1 4 
Tucker Lt, Vat, (1834) I. 368 All the happiness. .which.. 
the pre-established nature of things willadmit. 1777 Priest. 
Lev Aladt, 4 Spyr. (1782) 1, vii. 83 Leibnicz [formed] a system 
which has obtained the name ofthe pre-established harmony. 
1809-10 Coterince /rfend (1818) ITI. 162 [To] seek the 

ronad of this agreement ina supersensual essence, which 

ing at once the ideal of the reason and the canse of the 
material world, is the pre-establisher of the harmony in and 
between both. 1852 Grote Greece un, hexi. 1X. 222 His pre. 
estahlished reputagion and the habit of obeying his orders. 

Pre-establishment, [Prr- A. 2] Estab- 
lishment or settlement beforehand. 

ss in Jouxson ; whence in later Dicts, 

reester, obs. form of PRESTER (Joun). 

Pre-e'stimate, v. [PRe- A. 1.] érans. To 
estimate beforehnnd. So Pre-e‘stimate si, 

1889 Times 17 Dec. 5/3 The magnitude of which it is not 
possible to pre-estimate. Afod, Your Ppre-estimate hns been 
amply justitied. 

Pre-eternity, 
Pre- A. 2, B 1, 

Preeue, preeve, obs. forms of Proor, Prove. 

Pre-examina‘tion, [Pre-A.2.] The action 
of examining beforehand: n previous examination. 

16.. Wotton in Relig, (1651) 462 Without a pre-examina- 
tion of the foresaid Giovan Battista. 1675 in Ffacket's 
Cent. Sern, Life p- xxxix, To be presented .. with the pre- 
examination of their several ministers, 

Pre-examine (préegzemin), v. rare, [PRE- 
A.1.J trans. ‘To examine beforchand. 

1659 Stantey féist. Philos. xin. (1701) 612/2 Private 
Prudence consisteth..in this, that a man. .deliberately pre- 
examin the state in which he is to spend his whole life. 
1828 in WenstreR ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Pre-exce'l, @. rare, [PRE- A. 5.) tutr. To 
excel exceedingly, to be of surpassing excellence. 
Hence Pre-oxce'lling f//. a, 

1611 Frorto, Precellere, to pre-excell, 1624 Hrywooo 
Gunaik, u. 63 So farre pre-excelling is the one, as the other 
is vile, abject, and contemptible. 

Pre-e'xcellence. rar. [f. Pre- A. 5 + Ex- 
CELLENCE; ch. FL préexcellence (Montesquieu, 
16th ¢.), prob. repr. ‘a med.L, *prvexcellentia, {, 
*preexcellens: see next. (L. had precellentia, 9} | 
V’re-eminent excellenee. So Pre-e’xcellency. 

t4sg Sin G. Have Law Arms 'S.T.S.) 270 Be all lawis, 
the Jaw of nature has prerogatyf, and preexcellence. 160 
Fronio Montaigne 1, 1. (1632) 164 A rare preexcellencie,an 
beyond the common reach. sérd. 11. xii, 255 Without any 
prerogative or exsentiall preexcellencie, 

Pre-excellent, «. xare. [prob. repr. a 
med.L.*prwexceliens; see PRE- A. § and EXcELuent. 
(I. had precellens.) Cf. obs, F. Préexcelient (15- 
16th e, in Godef.).] Excellent above others; of 
surpassing excellence, 

611 Frorio, Precelfente, pre-excellent, fore-excelling. 
1836 G.S. Fanrr Diffc. Romantsur (1853) so Peter shonld 
have something preéxcellent above those who should thrice 
admonish. = ae 

Pre-exilian (prijegzi-liin, -eks-), a. [f. Pre- 
Bor+L. exté-am EXxiur + AN.) — Before exile; 
Spec. of or belonging to the period of Jewish 
history before the Babylonian exile. Also, in same 
sense, Pre-exilic, Pre-e-xile [Fre- }}, 2], aays. 

1863 C. D. Gixsravrc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, Ixxiv, 8 
The only pre-exile instance. 188a- Schaff's Encyct. Retig. 
Knowl, if. 1160 Twenty ARotea ners probably too low an 
estimate for the pre-exilian time. 1884 Encyel, Brit. XVII, 
303/1 The law in question is not pre-exilic. 38g0 Saycr in 
Contenp, Ret. 433 Vf we are ever to learn anything about 
pre-exilic Israel on the soil of Palestine itself, it must be by 
the help of the spade, 1899 Daily News 10 Jan. 3/5 
Psalmody has its origin far back in the Pre-exilian times, 

Pre-exist (prijegzi-st),v. Also 7 pree-. [f. PRE- 
A. t+Exisy; ef. F. préexister (1482 in Hatz.).] 

1. intr. To exist before. 

1899 [see Pak-existinc]. 1642 tr. Aones® Marrow Div, 36 
Creation then produceth..ont of matter that doth not prix. 
exist, 1854 Owen S&e/, & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. \. Org. 
Wat. 165 ‘The inorganic salts, defined,in the tabular view 
of the composition of bone, pre-exist in the blood. 

b. To exist before the present life. 

1647 H. More Prexistency of Soul \xxxv, But that in 
some sort souls do praexist Seems to tight reason nothing 
dissonant, 1699 Buanet 39 Art. ix. (1900) 110 They... fancied 
that all our Sonls pre-existed in a former and purer state. 
3899 J STALKER een of Fesus ii. 62 The *Son of 
Man " pre-exists with the ‘Ancient of Days". . 

¢. To exist ideally or in the mind, before material 
embodiment. 

1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem, Wks, (1841) 281 As there 
are no forms of art which did not pre-exist in the mind of 
man, So are there no forms of nature which did not pre- 
exist in the mind of God. 1839 Loner. Hyperion wm. v, Art 
Preéxists in Natare, aod Natnre is reproduced in Art. 

2. trans. To exist before (something). . 

1778 Nat. Hist.in Ann. Reg. 106/r Inhabited by a nation, 
that pre-existed the formation of the marine hills. a 
Westnr. Rev. Jan. 27 Vt is necess sary that the facts shoul 


re-exist the theory. 
i Also 7 pre-. [f. PRE- A. 2 


Pre-exi-stence. : ‘ 
+Existence; cf, F. préexistence (17-18th c. in 
esp. of the 


Hatz.-Darm.).] Previous existence ; 
sonl before its union with the body, 
a16g0 J. Surry Sed. Dise. iv.g1 Mere matter -— 


-evolutional, -ary, -ist: see 


PRE-EXISTENCIST. 


thus stretch forth its feeble force, and spread itself over all 
its own former pre-existences. 166a GLanvixt (¢7t/e) Lux 
Orientalis, or An Enquiry into the Opinion of the Eastern 
Sages, concerning the Prazexistence of Souts. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 11. 167 The proofs of the antiquity and the pre- 
existence of nations. 1860 Pusev Afin. Proph. 332 It 
expresses przexistence, an eternal Existence, backwards as 
all as forwards, the incommunicable attribute of God. 
Hence Pre-exi'stencist, one who believes in the 


pre-existence of the soul, é 

1883 Chambers’ Encycl. V1. 744/a The followers of this 
opinion were termed Pre-existencists, to distinguish them 
from the 7raducianists, who held that children received 
soul as well as body from their parents. 

+ Pre-existency. Oés. [PRr- A. 2.] =prec. 

1642 H. More /mmort. Sond tu. 1. i, Three apprehensions 
..Coneerning the souls preexistencie before into this out- 
ward world she glide. @ 1696 Scarsurcn Euclid (1705) 51 
This Praeexistency of the knowledge of something in the 
very things unknown, and sought for, is the foundation of 
all our Ratiocinations, 

Pre-existent (prijegzi'stént), 2. Also 7 pree-. 
[f. Pre- A. 3 + Existent; cf. F. pré-exzstant 
(rsth c.).] Existing beforehand, or before some 
person, thing, event, etc. 

1624 Gataker 7ransudst. 149 [That] the whole substance 


..of bread passeth into a praexistent substance, to wit, 
Christ's body. «@ 2653 GouGE Comm. fled. xi. 31 ‘Vhere was 


no preexistent matter, whereof they were made. 1702 
Ecnarp Jeced. @Zist. (1710) 147 According to the Jewish 
notion of souls sinning in some pre-existent state, 1879 
Atheneum: 19 July 83/1 Not incapable of being harmoni- 
ously combined with pre-existent beliefs, 

+ Pre-existentiary. Os. [f IL. type 
*preex(s istentia pre-existence + -aRY}.] One 


who holds the tenet of the pre-existence of souls. 

1682 H. More Annot, Glanwill’s Lux O. 16 A Pre- 
existentiary easily discerns that these Monstrosities plainly 
imply that God does not create souls still for every humane 
coition. 1698 Norats Yreat, Sev. Subj. 152 According to 
the Hypothesis of the Preexistentiaries, . 

So + Pre-existe'rian sorce-iwd. in same sense. 

1837 I’. Siver (7it/e) The Pre-Eternity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ denied and opposed by human pre-existerians. 

+ Pre-existima’tion. 04s. rare—'. [f. PRE- 
A. 24+ Existimation.}] Previous estimation. 

1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Mor. u.§ 4 Value the Judicious, 
and let not mere acquests in minor parts of Learning gain 
thy preexistimation. 

Pre-exi'sting, f//.c. [f. Par- A. 1+ Exist- 
ina ff/.a.} That pre-exists, pre-existent. 

1s9g T'. Mlouret] Sitkwormes 26 Now what are seedes 
and egges of wormes or foule But recrements of preexisting 
things. 1660 Jer. Tavton, Duct, Dudit, un, iii, rule 14 8 9 
(1676) 363 Whether all things were made of prazexisting 
matter. 1717 Paior Advea wt. 371 Our pre-existing station 
Before this vile terrene creation. 1871 Hartwic Sudbterr. 
Wi. a Each of these sedimentary formations owes its ex- 
istence to the disintegration of pre-existing mountain masses. 

Pre-expectation, -expose: Pre- A. 2, 1. 

Pref, obs. form of Proor, PRovE. 

Preface (prc'fs), sb. Also 4-5 prefas, 6-7 
preface, [a. I. préface (14-15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), app. ad. med.L. prefatia ( prephatia in 
Du Cange), substituted for L. prafatio a saying 
beforehand, etc.: see PREFATION.] 

I. 1. In the Liturgies of Christian Churches; 
The introduction or prelude to the central part of 
the Encharistic service (the consecration, etc.), 
comprising an exhortation to thanksgiving and an 
offering of praise and glory to God, ending with 
the Sanctus. [So F. prdface de la messe.] 

Proper Preface, a variation of the Common Preface, to 
he used at certain seasons, including a special part proper 
to and varying with the particular occasion. 

1387 Trevisa Afigden (Rolls) V, 307 Gelasius..made pe 
comyn prefas pat 1s i-songe in chirches, ‘Vere dignum et 
justum est. ¢14so Lay Folks Alass Bk, (NS. F.) 124 The 

rest wil sone, in that plase, Swythe begynne the preface, 

‘hat Eeeyener with fer omnia. 1548-9 (Mar) BA. Cov. 
Prayer, Communion, Were shall folowe the proper preface. 
1563 Foxe A. & Af. 896/1 The preface of the Canon from 
vere dignum & tusi{uln est &c. to ne Christan Dominum 
nostrum, 1727-41 Cnamaers Cycl. s.v. The preface to the 
mass anciently had, and still has, very different naines in 
different churches, In the Gothic, or Gallican rite, it is 
called txmolation; in the Mozarabic, iZation; anciently 
among the French, it was called contestation; in the Roman 
church. .it is called pra/atio, preface. 1877 J. D. CHAMBERS 
Div. Worship 3453 The Ordinary Preface, to be said daily, 
except in Feasts and their Octaves having Proper Prefaces. 
1880 Scupamore in Dict. Chr. Antig. 11. 1696/1 In every 
liturgy the eucharistic preface leads up to the angelic hymn. 

II, 2. The introduction to a literary work, 


usually containing some explanation of its subject, 


purpose, and scope, and of the method of treatment. 
€ 1386 Cuaucea See. Nun's T, 271 And of the myracle of 
thise corones tweye Seint Ambrose in his preface fist to 
seye. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop i, Here begyneth the 
preface or prologue of the fyrste book. 1570 Dre Math. 
Pref, 2,1 finde great occasion.,to vse a certaine fore- 
wamyng and Preface. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. Si. it, 
xxi. 209 One shall use the preface of a mile, to bring in a 
furlong of matter. 1749 Fincpine Jone Jones Ded., [ have 
run into a preface, while I professed to write a dedication. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 63 The legislator.. will add 
prefaces to his laws which will predispose our citizens to 
virtue. 1895 W, A. Copincea in 7vaxs, Bibliogr. Soc. 11. 
1. 113 The first work with a preface is the 4fuderus, and the 
first with marginal notes is the As/us Gedlins, both works 
printed in 1469 at Rome by Sweynheim and Pannartz. 
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8. The introductory part of a speech; a prologue; 
an introduction or preliminary explanation. 

¢1830 L. Cox het, (1899) s2 Demosthenes, in his oracyon 
agaynst Eschines, toke his preface out of a solempne a 
cyon. 1g91 Snaks. 1 Hen. VJ, v.v. 11 Tush my good Lord, 
this superficial tale, Is but a preface of her worthy praise. 
1667 Mutton ?, ZL. xt. 251 Adam, Heav'ns high behest no 
Preface needs: Sufficient that thy Prayers are heard. 1745 
Pore Odyss. x1v. 517 With artful preface to his host he spoke. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 11. 249 Saying, by way of 
preface, that we know nothing of the truth about them. 

+b. A prefixed epithet or title. Ods. ?eonce-tse. 

ae16ag Fretcner Love's Piler.v. v, 1 say he is not worthy 
The name of man, or any honest preface, That dares report 
or credit such a slander. : 

c. A short paraphrase or practical comment 
upon a psalm before it was sung in church, formerly 
practised in Scotland: cf. PREFACE z, 1b. 

1 Lanpreru Life A. Thomson iv. 261A model preface 
would be a far nobler help to congregational praise than 
any choir or organ. 


4. fig. Something preliminary or introductory. 

1594 Greene Selimus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 234 March 
to Natolia, there we will begin And make a preface to our 
massacres. 1656 StanLev //ist. Philos. v. (1701) 183/2 
Mathematick is only a preface to divine things. 1746-7 
Hervev Afedit. (1838) 222 Wasted, they are a sad preface 
to never-ending confusion and anguish. 1903 Daly Chron, 
16 Mar. 3/7, | pray your readers to remember that this 
enhanced price of sugar has had a preface. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as preface-maker, -monger, 
-writer; tpreface voice, the particular tone of 
voice in which the preface (sense 1) is said or sung. 

1485 Rutland Papers (Camden) 16 He shall channge his 
voice, and sing then in preface voice unto his words fer 
Christian Dominum nostri, which words shalbe said 7 
vacua voce. 1672 Marve. Reh. Transp. 1. 4 Our Author 
is already dwindled to a Preface-monger. 1905 Athenxum 
4 Feb. 139/3 Some oceult process, which is the preface- 


writer’s own secret. 
Preface (pre'fs), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 


l. mir. To make introductory or prefatory 
remarks ; to write, speak, elc. a preface. 

1619 W. Scraten Exp.1 Thess. (1630) 326 To win credence 
to this mystery, hee prefaceth with mention of the word of 
God. 1653 WALTON Angier i. 12, I will preface no longer, but 
proceed. 2720-1 Lett. fr. Alist’'s Frail. (1722) IL. 190 Having 
prefaced thus much In the modern Way, I come now to 
apply. 1807 E. S. Barrett Xising Sun 1. 154 He prefaces 
with an nccount of the upright character of the panegyrist. 

b. Se. ‘To give a short practical paraphrase of 
those verses of the l’salms which are to be sung 


before prayer’ (Jamieson 1825). Also érans. 

1927 P. Wacker Remark, Passages 130 He had .. a 
singular Gift of Prefacing, which was always practised in 
that Day. 1824 A. THomson in Landreth £7/ iv. (1869) 227 
This must have appeared strange to a congregation whose 
minister ' prefaces’ the psalm fora full hour, 1869 LANoRETH 
fbid. iv. 161 ‘Those who have a recollection of what pre- 
facing was..will not soon propose its restoration. 1897 
Crockett Laa’s Love xv, Mind to tell me the Psalm upon 
which he prefaces. 

2. ivans. ‘Yo wrile or say (something) as 2 
preface ; to state beforehand. Now rare or Obs. 

1628 Paynxe Brief Survay 65 That which our Author 
Prefaceth concerning Ember weekes..is..transcribed out of 
Kellams Manuall. 1664 H. More Afyst. fig. Pref. 1 It 
had..been requisite to Preface something to excuse the une 
expected publishing of this new Treatise. 1709 StRvrE 
Ann, Ref. I. xiviii. 483 The author thought fit to preface a 
very apt quotation out of S. Augustin’s Epistle 10 Januarius. 


une STEELE Sfect. No. 449 ? 2 It is necessary to Preface, | 
it 


at she is the only Child of a decrepid Father, 

+3. if To introduce, precede, herald. Ods. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sgr.'s T. vii. 36 Found they weare 
mingled sweete, sowr, pleasant, bitter, & praefaced ioie, but 
steepd in sadder licor. 1663 J. Srrncer Prodigi¢s (1665) 
71 ‘That all terrible evils are prefuc'd or attended with some 

rodigious and umazing alterations in the Creation. 169a 
E Wa ker tr. Epictetus’ Mor. ix, If thus you preface what 

you undertake, 1807 ANNA Porter //ungar. Bro. (ed. 

Warne) 4o When the name of Count Leopolstat prefaced 
his entrance, 

4. To fumish (a book, etc.) with a preface; to 
introduce or commence (a writing or speech) with 
a preface or introduction. 

1691 T. Hlace] Ace. New Invent. 56 That Declaration... 
wherewith we Prefaced our very first Paper. 1736 Swirt 
Let. to Lady Betty Germain 1s June, I must preface this 
letter with an honest declaration. 1853 Roaeatson Sers. 
Ser. mt. xxi. 277 Many..who would have prefaced that 
rebuke with a long speech. 

5. jig. To place before or in front of; to front 
or face (with something), 

@ 1658 Crevetann Gen. Poents (1677) 24, 1 love to wear 
Clothes that are flush, Not prefacing old Toe with Plush. 
1762 Foote Oraiors ¢, Wks. 1799 I. 202 A smart house, pre- 
faced with white rails. 1880 Venaprestr. Berthel’s Sergeant's 
Legacy 137 A striped..dress, prefaced by an ample apron, 

6. To precede or come before as an introdaction. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1, iii, That a feat of skill with the 
cloth-yard might not ill preface my letter to the great earl. 
1853 C. Bronte Villetre xxx, A depressing..passage has 
pretaced every new page 1 have turned in life. 

Hence Pre-facing vé/. sd, 

1641 ‘SmrctymNuus* Answ, § 1 (1653) 1 A constitution 
of the Areopagi, that such as plended before them should 
pleade without prefacing and without Passion. 189a M¢Crie 
Public Worship Presbyt. Scotl. 198 note, [He] identifies this 
calling on or exhorting of the congregation with prefacing. 


Prefacer (pre‘ftso1). [f. prec. +-er!.] One 
who makes or writes a preface. 
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1650 (? W. Saxveason] Audicus Coguin, 89 This Prefacer 
stickes in their stomacks. 1678 Cupwoatn fxfedd. Syst. 1. 
iv. § 15. 27a The learned Prefacer to the late edition of 
Hierocles, 1758 Gotpsm. Afem. Protestant (1895) 1. 4 The 
Publie will searce be influenced in their Judgment by an 
obscure Prefacer. 1884 Brit. & for. Evang. Q. Kev. Oct. 
goa The Antinomianism with which Madow charges Fisher 
and his prefacer. 

Prefacial, -tial (priféfiil), a. rare. [ad. 
med.L. prefatia (see PREFACE $4.)+-AL.) Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of a preface; prefatory. 

1888 Mas, Lynn Linton Thro’ Long Night m1. vii, That 
tentative and prefatial way which means potentialities and 
the hereafter rather than actualities now. 2893 SteveENSON 
Vatlima Let. xxix. (1895) 262 Leaving out all the pre- 
facial matter. 

+ Prefa‘cile, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. prevfactlis : 
see Pre- A. 6 and Facite.] 

pi Cockraam, Prefacill, very easie to be done. 

+ Prefacive, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. PREFACE sd, 
or v.+-IvE.] Having the quality of prefacing; 
of the nature of a preface. 

1650 Wevon Crt. Yas. f (1651) 84 Allas prefacive insinua- 
tions to ohtaine offices upon his future rise. 

Prefa'ctor. A/fath. [PRE- A.2.] The first of 
two factors in non-commutalive multiplication. 

1884 J. W. Gisss Elemenis of Vector Analysis § 131 
That is, the vector a x 8 as a pre- or post-factor in skew 
multiplication is equivalent to the dyadic {Ba—ap } taken 
as pre- or post-factor in direct multiplication. 

Prefalie, obs. Sc. f, Privity. 

Prefar(re, obs. or dial. form of PREFER, 

Prefa‘shion, v. [PRE- A. 1.]  ¢rans. To 
fashion beforehand. 

1614 Jackson Creed 1. xx. § 7 Not prefashioned in mind 
to those descriptions the Prophets had made of his first 
comming in bumility. 16a1 Br, Mountacu Déatribz 147 
All your thoughts prefigured, and prefashioned, by 42 the 
Spoyles, and oncly spoyles, 1847 Busunert Chr. Nurt. 
vill. (1861) 197 1t seems to be in some sense, prefashioned 
hy what birth and nurture have communicated. 

+ Prefa‘tion. Oés. Also 4-6 prefacion. [ad. 
L. prefation-em a saying beforehand, introductory 
address, preface, in med.L. also = PREFACE sé. 1; 
n, of action f. prefari, f. pre before, PRE- A. 1+ 
Jari to speak. Cf. obs. F. prefacton (14th c. in 
Godef.).] Speaking before ; prefacing. 

31382 Wyewir 2 Afacc. ii. 33 Be it ynew3 for to haue saide 
so myche of prefacioun [e/oss or byfore spekyng]}. 1549 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 119/2 This protestacion and pre- 

| facion made, he said that..it were well done, to do vnto 
saintes or their yuk dispite or dishonour. ¢ 1581 in Cath. 
Tractates (S.T.5.) aga Ye confes this your selfes in the pre- 
fatione of our new Byble. 1652 GauLe Afagastront. go Shall 
we attend to the prafation of irrutionals and inanimate? 

Prefator. (a. L. type *prefator, agent-n. from 
prafari: see prec.] A prefacer; a preface-writer, 

1865 Dr MorGan Budget of Paradoxes (1872) 378 The 
prefator suspends his opinion as to the cause, though he 
upholds the facts. 1872 /b/d. 84 Fewer words would have 
been lost if the prefator had said at once that the work was 
from the manuscript preserved at Cambridge. 

Prefatorial (prefatéerial), a. [f. as Prera- 
TORY +-AL.) Of or pertaining to a prefacer or 
a preface; prefatory. Hence Prefato‘rially adv., 
in the character of a prefacer, by way of preface. 

1999 W. Gitern Ser. Pref. 6 Much prefatorial matter 
also may arise, before we begin the discourse. 1865 Priory 
of Hexham (Surtees) 11. Pref. 5 Some prefatorial remarks.. 
muy be of use. 1903 Darly Chron.1 July 3/4 Mr. Chambers 
remarks prefatorially of a work which the Oxford University 
* Press will have ready this week. 
| Prefatory (prefatari), a. [f. L. type *pre- 
| fatori-us, {. *prefator PREFATOR: see -ory2,] Of 
the nature ofa preface ; introductory, ria 

1975 Ocitav Brit. Pref. a2 Hitherto of the Undertaking.. 
as Prafatory to the..Business. 1720 Snartess. Charaet, 
(1737) I. 1. iti. 329 The anticipating Manner of prefatory 
Discourse is too well known. 1850 Grote Greece i. Ix, 
VII. 445 Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usual pre- 
fatory harangue. 1856 Miss Mutock %. /fadtfax xxx, 
Prefatory to the customary toast. 1860 TynoaLt Géae, 1L 
xxvil 380, The Prefatory Note which precedes the volume. 

Hence Pre‘fatorily adv., ina prefatory manner ; 
as, or by way of, preface. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) I. Pref. 4 But 1 think, the 
hints you have given me, should also prefatorily be given to 
the public. 1903 C. Mauve Haymarket Theatre 8 This, 
I have already said prefatorily, is not to be regarded as 
a serious history. 

Prefect, prefect (prifekt), sb. Forms: 4 Se. 
prefeo, -fet(e, -feit, 4-5 -fecte, 5- prefect; 7-9 
pre-, [a.OF. prefect (12th c.), mod.F. préfet = 
Pr. prefett, Sp. prefecto, It. prefetto, ad. L. prejsect-us 
an overseer, president, commander, superiniendent 
of a public office, civil or military; in later use the 
govemor of a province or city ; sb. use of pa. pple. 
of prafictre to set over, place in authority over, f 
pre, PRe-A.5 + facére to make, constitute, appoint.] 

1, A person appointed to a position of command; 
a chief officer or magistrate; 2 governor, com- 
mander, superintendent, director, overseer. Applied 
as a title to various officers in ancient or modern 
times. a. Representing L. frvfectzs, In ancient 
Rome and the Roman empire, the title of various 
officers civil and military, e.g. the prefect or chiel 
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magistrate of the city, prefectus zrbi, the civil 
governor of a province, a colony, or provincial city, 
the commander of the pretorian troops, prafectus 
pretorio, and of the fleet, prufectus classes. 

61350 St. Androsius 57 in Horstin. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
9/1 Ambrose of Rome was prefecte. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
i. (Petrus) 308 Fra Agcippe, Pat prefet was of pat Cite, 
Fowre concubynis he drew a-way. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sec 
Nun's T. 368 Oon Maximus that was an Officer Of the 
Prefectes and his Corniculer lem hente. 1447 BokeNHam 
Seyniys (Roxb.) 13 A tyraunt, the prefect of that cuntre. 
3494 Fanvan CAron, v. cxxiv. 103 But Clothayre..sent his 
sone Nleroueus, vnder the gydyng of Laundry, prefect or 
ruler of his paleys, into Neustria. 31621 Sreep 7 heat. Gi. 
&rit, i. (1614) 2/2 Severus .. divided the government therof 
into two Provinces, and placed two Prefects over the same, 
a1jig Appison Chr, Relig. 1. vii, The pra:fects and vice- 
roys of distant provinces, ee Giason Deel. §& F. xvii 11. 51 
The private apartments of the palace were governed by 
a favourite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, was 
styled the przfositus or praefect of the sacred bed-chamber. 
1868 Snuth's Dict. Gr. §& Rom. cntig. sv. Afrarium, In 
B.c. 28, Augustus deprived the quacstors of the charge of 
the treasury and gave it to two praefects, whom he allowed 
the senate to choose from amoag the praetors. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, i. $2. 8 Vork had been the capital of Britain 
and the seat of the Roman prefect. ; 

b, In other countries, in ancient times: in 
similar uses. 

138a Wreur Dus. ii. 48 Thann the kyng. .ordeynyde hym 
vpon alle prouyncis of Babiloyne prince and prefect. 1388 
—1 Kings iv. 7 Forsothe Salomon hadde twelue prefectis 
[gloss ether cheef minystrys] on al Israel. 1659 HammonD 
Aanot, U's. xxii, Wks. 1684 1V. 69 ‘The Psalai thus composed 
by David, was committed to the Praefect of his Musick. 
1850 W. Irving Mahonet, Successors xvi. (1853) 72 The 
prefect of Ammon, with 5000 men, was neat at hand. 

e. In mod. Europe: A president, chief officer, 
chief magistrate, etc. 

1540 Coverpace Let. to C. Hudert Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 
509, I settled this business..in the presence and hearing of 
the prince, in the company of our prefect. 1629 Wapswokrn 
Pilgr. iti. 13 Father Darcy, Prafect of the Sodaértium 
Beatz Mariz,and the refectory. 1670 G. H. Hist. Car- 
dinals i. wt, 86 The office of the Prefect of the Signature of 
Justice, is executed by a Cardinal. 1756-7 tr. Keysder’s 
Trav. (1960) 1V, 64 Aadrea Cornelio,. eae of Verona, 
poet of Bressia, proveditor-general of the army oa the 

enetian terra feria, 

d. esp. (repr. F. prdfet.) The chief administrative 
officer of a department of France. Prefect of 
Folice, the head of the police administration in 
Paris and the department of the Seine. 

1827 Scotr Mafoleon xxxvili, These prefects ..were each 
the supreme governor of a department, answering to the old 
lieutenants and governors of counties. 1848 W. II. Ketty 
w. Z, Blanc’s Mist. Ten Years 1. 390 Vhe minister of the 
interior wrote on the subject to the prefect of police. 1861 
Sat, Rew. 23 Nov. 523 The experiment..seems to have 
satisfied the Emperor that he can rely upon his faithful 
pee to supply him with a Chamber which will relieve 
him of the odium of extravagance without diminishing his 
power to squander. b 

e. Uscd to represent Chinese chih-/2e, head or 
governor of a fz or department (cf, PREFECTURE 2b). 

1890 Cent. Dict. sv. Chih-fu, A prefect, having general 
supervision of all the civil husiness of the hiens comprising 
his prefecture. 1894 (see Pagrecturac}. 

c Fé. = Director, minister, etc. 

16.. B, Jonson /ine §& Cry after Cupid Wks, (Rtldg.) 
563/1 Venus. .is Prefect of Marriage. @ 1633 Austin MJeavt. 
(163s) 251 Angels heing Prefects to particular Men; and 
Archangels to People or Nations. 

2. fransf. In some English Public and Secondary 
Schools, the name given to one of the body of 
senior pupils to whom authority is delegated for 
the maintenance of order and discipline: other- 
wise called praxfostors, prepositors, ete. 

1865 W. L. C. Etoniana it. 24 The senior ipreimsior| was 
called, as he is to this day at Winchester, ‘ Prefect of Hall‘ 
and the two next ‘Prefects ol Chapel’. 1876 R. Lowe in 
Life (1893) 1. 10 In the fourth year of my residence at 
Winchester 1 became a prefect. 1879 Jessopr One Ger. 
Mts Flo. 102 The next two years and a half he [Henry 
Wa pole] spent at Pont A Mousson, during which time he 
was ‘Prefect of the Convictors', 1891 Waencu IWVinchester 
Word-bh., Prafects, the senior members of the School, to 
whom authority is delegated for the management and con- 
trol of the community, The number of Pracfects was 
ei hteen in College, three to each chamber...The ‘ Prazfect 
of Tub’., who eee over meals,.. and the * Prafect of 
Cloisters ’, are obsolete. 


+ Prefe'ct, v. Ods. [f. L. prefect-, ppl. stem of 
prefictre: sec prec.] trans. ‘To appoint to a 
position of command or authority. 

1489 Kodls of Parit. V1. 428/2 Kyng Henry the VIt'.. pre- 
fected and erected John then Lord Talbott..into Erle of 
Shrewesbury. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 $2 Ene 
Suche person... nominated, elected, prefected, presented, 
collated or..appointed to haue any..promocion spiritual. 
@1548 Haut Chron, Hen. VIL s2zb, Rycharde Foxe hishop 

Durham, was prefected to the bishoprike of Winchestre. 
1603 Fucnecke 2nd Pt. Parall.17 The owner of the ship is 
- charged, because he prefected him, and made him Master. 

+ Prefe-ctor. Ods. rare. Erroneous equivalent 
of Parrect (after agent-nouns in -orn: cf. PRE- 
FECTORIAL). Hence +} Prefe:ctorship = Pre- 
FECTURE [. 

1611 Sree /7is/. Gt. Brit. v1. xxx. § 4. 128 Vong Gordianus 
Vnable to endure his Prefectors designes,.. complained his 
wrongs in open assemblies. 1790 Bystander 34 It is said 
that Sophocles was adjudged, upon a certain occasion, the 
brefectorship of Samos. ' 


ls 
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Prefectoral (prifektéril), 2. [a F. pré- 
fectoral, irreg. {. L. prafect-us: cf. next.) =next. 

_ 87a Daily News 13 Aug, The prefectoral appointments 
in this day's Offcied. Lim Speaker 9 Aug. sor/2 ‘The results 
of this circular will to restore prefectoral authority 
exactly as it was in the finest time of the Empire. 

Prefectorial (prifektdoriil), a. [f late L. 
prefectori-us (Ulpian) belonging to a prefect + 
-AL.} Of or pertaining to a prefect or prefecls. 

1883 Century Mag. XXV. 717 To keep up the contemptible 
and anti-democratic prefectorial rule in the departments. 
1895 Atheneum a1 Sept. 3871/2 At Chaot‘ung, a prefectorial 
aes he found the people in the direst distress. 

. esf. in the English Public School system. 
(See Prerecr 54, 2.) 

186a Q. Rev. Apr. 419 Maintaining a sound and well- 
tempered monitorial or prefectorial system,..is involved in 
the true idea of a public school. 1893 Athengunt 22 July 
130/1 It is not easy to secure..wise prefectorial authority, 
except by means of able boys staying out the full period of 
boyhood at the school. ; 

Ilence Prefecto'rially adv., in a prefectorial 
capacily; by the authority of a prefect. 

1895 West. Gaz. 16 Aug. 8/2 Mf ‘rational dress’ be pre- 
fectorially repressed [in Paris], and the young women com- 
pelled to resume their former coquettish costumes. 

Prefecto‘rian,¢. rare—'. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to an ancient Roman prefect. 

1781 Giawon Decl. & F. xxxvi. (1788) VI. 209 A decent 
respect was still observed for the Praefectorian rank. 

refectship (prifektfip). [f Prerecr sd, + 
-g11P.] The olfice of a prefect; the period of 
tenure of that office. (= PREFECTURE 1.) 

1609 Hotraxp Ammen. Marcell. 331 Successors after him 
in the Prefectship of the citie. ?17.. Tucker Law Nat. 
755 Under the prefectship of Pontius Pilate. 

refectual (priferkti,4l), @. [irreg. fr L. 
profeet-us PREFECT sb.) = PREFECTORIAL b. 

1879 Escotr England 1. 499 What is called the monitorial 
or the prefectual systeal. . 

Prefectural (prffektitril), ¢«. [f. Prerxc- 
TURE +-AL.} Of or pertaining to a_ prefecture. 
Prefectural town or ctly, the chief town or city of 
a prefecture, the seat of the prefect. 

1811 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag. XXXII. 62 There is 
a prefectural nursery at Colmar. 1880 E. Orvert Fordid. 
Z., iv. 108 All prefectural officials [ia Japan] are taken from 
the upper two degrees of this class. 188a A/issionary 
Hera (U.S. Sept. 345 The prefectural cities Ta Tung 
and Sho P'ing. 1894 Mester. Gaz. 31 July 2/1 Nearly 
every prefectural town [in Korea] has its archery ground, 
on which in former days very frequently the Prefect would 
exercise his men. F : 

Prefecturate (prifektiiirt). [irreg. {| Pre- 
FECTURE +-ATE 1] =next, senses I and 2. 

176a tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1V. 242 The upper land. 
vogtey contains in it thirteen prefecturates. 1873 E. C. 
Grenvitte-Menray Men of Third Republic 282 The rumors 
that arose as toa prefecturate being offered him [Edmond 
About) proved unfounded. : 

Prefecture (prifektiiir). [ad. L. prafectiira 
the office or administration of a prafectts: see 
Prerect sé.and-urE. SoF. préfectre ((3-14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, The office or position of prefect, ancicnt or 
modern ; administration of a governor; presidency, 
superintendency, directorship; the time or period 
daring which such office is held. 

1608 J. Kine Serm. St. Marys 6 Not by way of Lieu- 
tenantship, deputation, subordinate prefecture whatsoever, 
hut as a King over subjects. 1652 Gaute VJagastrvnut, 2 
All their prefecture and power {are) but derivative, subordi- 
nate, ministeriall. @ 1654 Seroen Tadle-7. (66) 34 You 
would have some other kind of Praefeture, than a Mayoralty. 
19756 Nucent Montesguien's Spir, Laws (1758) 1. 1v. vili. 54 
Plato, says, that the prafectures of music and gymnic 
exercises (etc.]. 1865 Merivate Rov Log, VIII. Ixvi 188 
He..occupied at the moment the most important of all 
charges, the prefecture of Syria, 1865 Marret Brigand 
Lt/e 11.34 The old officials were retained in the prefectures. 

. A district under the government of a prefect. 

1877 Pateaicke tr. Gentillet (1602) 367 He..commaunded 
they should take nothing within their prefecture or juris- 
diction. 1642 Jer. Tavioa £fise. 303 S. Chrysostome had 
Pontus, Asia, and all Thrace in his parish, even as much 
as came to sixteen prefectures. 176a tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. 1.114 The. .island is divided into five Amts or Prefec- 
tures. 1841 W. Spacoine Jtaly & /t. [sé, 1. 108 Constantine 
divided the empire..into four great Prefectures, 

b. = Chinese /z, an administrative district or 
division of a province; also, applied to a corre- 
sponding district in Japan: cf. PREFECT sd. 1e. 

1885 Whitaker's Ain, 3x. Japan, Japan,.has recently 
incorporated Loochoo under the name of ‘ Prefecture of 
Okinawa’. 1890 Hoste IV, CAina og The products of the 
prefecture are not confined to tea. 1897 A. Macprate in 
Outing (WU. S.) X XIX. 325/1, 3 classes [of roads in Japan], 
the national roads, the prefecture roads between these 
[military] stations, and the village roads, 

3. The official residence of a prefect or French 
prifet 

1848 W. H. Kecey tr, 2. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. UL. 51 The 
insurgents... were surrounding on all sides the prefecture of 
police. im ae A line of ramparts, along which were 
ranged the tel-de-Ville, the prefecture, the military 
division and subdivision. 

+ Prefe-ctureship. Oés. 


PREFECTURE or PREFECTSHIP. 
1606 G. Wloopcocrr] Lives Emperors in Hist. Justine 
G gij, In the time of his prefectureship, 1762 tr. Busching’s 


Bad formation for 


PREFER. 


Syst. Geog. V. 69 The lordship of Itter..constitutes a pre- 
fectureship, 1818 Hoauouse A/ist, /d/nstr. (ed. 2) 545 We 
have received from the Roman people the prefectureship. 

+ Prefectury. Ods. rare’. [irreg. f. PRE- 
FEGTURE + -Y.] = PREFECTURE 2; a district; ?a 
shire or connty. 

, 1686 Por Staffordsh. 396 These they find in Scotland 
in much greater plenty, especially in the prefectury of 
Aberdeen. 

Prefer (prifd-1), v. Also (5 prefarr, profer(e), 
5-7 preferre, (6 prefar(re, -phar(re, Se. preefer, 
preffer). [a. F. préférer (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. I.. prefer-ve to bear or put before or forward, 
prefer, advance, f. pra’, Pre- A. 4, 5 + fer-re to bear. ] 

L. 1. ¢rans. To put forward or advance, in status, 
rank, or fortune; to promote (fo a posilion or office 
of dignity). 

1388 Wvetir Prof. xiii. go In this degre..he neither pre- 
ferrith, neither makith euene himself. . with the treuthe [etc.]. 
1390 Gowrr Conf 111. 180 Bot thei that wolden stonde 
upriht For trouthe only to do justice Preferred were in 
thilke office. 1429 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 343/2 In Benefices 
and Offices.. when thai voiden, thoo that hath ben’ Servauntz 
..Shal be preferred therto. 1494 Fasyan Chron, vi. ccii. 212 


| The sayde Gerbres was after this preferred by one of the 
| Othons, Emperour, vnto the Churche of Rauenne. 


1526 
Pulgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531} 62 b, Se how onr lorde preferred 
and promoted the great synner to the hyer dignite. 1564-78 
Botcevn Dad. agst. Pest, (1888) 67 If any man be pre- 
pharred by another man and made riche. 1596 DAcrym¥Le 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. w.259 Soluathie..is to the kingdome 
preferit, elected, and eroaaed. 1 Mippieton Afichaels. 
Lerne u. ii. 13 Being now happily preferred to a gentle- 
man’s service in London. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, 
(1637) 288 Schollers [of Eton] instructed in Grammar, and 
in due time preferred to the Universitie of Cambridge. 
@1661 Foucer Worthies, Cheshire (1662) 1.177 (After some 
intermediate Dignities) he was preferred hich Baron of the 
Exchequer. 1709 Steece Tatler No. 4? 8 Happy..that he 
never preferred a Man who has not proved remarkably 
serviceable to his Country. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1.55 
To the disgust of the soldiers..he was preferred to what 
hitherto had always heen a soldier's post. ; 
+b. ref. To advance oncself or one’s intcrests. 
c1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lis, Mon. x. (1885) 134 Ther 
shall non off his tenantes aliene livelod with owt is licence, 
wheryn he mey bese preferre bym selff. x1g9a Timme Tes 
Eng. Lepers VD iij, The buyer having aa ambicious iatent to 
prefer himnselfe thereby. 1630 X. Yohnson's Kingd. & Commu. 
o 1f hee be..a man of endeavours, and willing to preferre 
hiniselfe by service, 1 wish him to Historie. | eee 
+c. To advance or promote to a position in life; 


| esp. to setile in marriage. Cf, PREFERMENT 2, Ods. 


1ss9 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Glocester ix, And after in eee 
I was prefarde To a daughter of Bohan an earle honorable. 
1565-6 CArid- Marriages 136 To geve and bequethe vntomy 
Children, Leinge not Maried, and not ofier wite Com- 

tentlie preferred. 16053 Campen ert. (1637) 142 After 
being] preferred to a good marriage by his Lord. 

+d. fig. pass. ‘To be exalted or made eminent by 
some quality. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Lype, Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 128 Nor philosophers 
of every regioune, Nor the prophetes preferred by Science. 
dbid. 161 Som man is strong berys for to bynde, Anothir 
feeble preferryd with prudence. ; 

e. fransf. To promote (in various uses). 

@ 1833 in More’s Debell, Salenut Wks. 10¢8/2 It wil be hard 
to find any one spirituall man y'is not infect with the sayd 
desyre & affeccion to haue the worldlye honour of priestes 
exalted & preferred. nie Lyity Luphues (Arb.) 449 
Alexander... pardoned his boldnesse, and preferred his arte. 
16a6 Bacon Syfva § 439 All Grasiers preferre their Cattell 
from meaner Pastures tu better. 1697 Dayprn Virg. Georg. 
m. 59g E’v'n though a snowy Ram thou shalt behold, Prefer 
him not in haste, for Husband to thy Fold. 1732 Bearerey 
Akciphr. v. § 33 Birds, beasts, fishes; which, upon their 
death, are preferred into human bodies. 1827 Cotertoce 
Biog, Lit. (1882) 81 The work was.. preferred from the 
ominous cellar of the publishers to the author’s garret. 

+2. To forward, ndvance, promote (a result); 
to assist in bringing about. Ods. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea xxi. (1577) 58 That effect 
is most preferred, if the Dragons head be in the beginning 
of the figure of Aries. 1590 Luovo Diall Dares 134 To 
prosper the corne and the cattell, and to preferre the fruites 
of the fields. 1600-12 Row.anps Four K aves (Percy Soc.) 
go Thus fingring money to preferre the case, 1627-47 
Fectnam Resolves 11. xlvii. 380 A little shaking prefers the 
growth of the tree. 


IL. +3. ¢rans. To put or set in front or before. 
1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest, Chirurg, Rjb, Do nat 
as a folysshe indge that forthwith gyueth his sentence, but 
fyrste or thou gyue it preferre God before thyne eyes, and 
consydre dylygently [etc.]. 1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) 
107 He wrote speedily to loab..that at the time of the 
assault, Vrias mage be preferted to the perill of his life. 

4. To put, place, or set (something) before any 
one for acceptance ; to hold out, proffer, offer, 
present; to introduce or recommend. 06s. or arch. 

1573 L. Liovp Marrow of Hist. (1653) Aiij, I have here 
preferred to your observance and protection, a work of 

eat Art, and of greater Industry. 1621 Buaton Anat. 

el, (1632) 261 Bessardus Bisantinus preferres the smoake of 
Juniper to melancholy persons. 1648 CrasHaw Delights 
x Muses Wks. (1904) 121 Preferre soft-Anthems to the 
of men. 1677 Evrivn fem, 13 Sept. 1 preferred 
Mr. Philips [nephew of Mitton] to the service of my Lord 
Chamberlaine, who wanted ascholar to read to and entertain 
him sometimes, 1704 Pore, Summer 53 Each am‘rous 
aymph prefers her ahs in vain. 1735 = Odyss. WL “we 
spake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl 1867 B. 
nes in Forts. Rev. Nov. 59: Seeking what words can 
avail ne, What aumbers even, to prefer clear light to thy 
aspect [prapandere duntina menti). eon: 


PREFEHRABILITY. 


5. To lay (a matter) before any one formally for 
consideration, approval, or sanction ; to bring for- 
ward, present, submit (a statement, bill, indictment, 


information, prayer, etc.). Also + prefer tp. . 

1559 Be. Scor in Sele Ann, Ref. (1709) 1. App. vii. 12 
The contents of all the bills preferred and read here, 1560 
Daus tr Steidane’s Conn, 162 ‘The Marques intrateth 
kyng Ferdinando, that he wodld immediatly preferre this 
matter to the Emperoure. r601 Weever Mirr. Alart. 
Dijb, That I preferd up Bills in Parliament, Whereto the 
King and Lords gaue all coe a aaa CLARENDON Surv. 
Leviath, (1676) 103 Suppose that an laformation were pre- 
ferr’d in Goring Renee ainst Mr. Hobbes. 1768 H. 
Watrote /f7st, Doubts 120 ‘Uhe consequence of a suit pre- 
ferred by him to the ecclesiastic Court. 1813 Hoce 
Gis Wake 18 But many a bard preferred his prayer; 

for many a Scottish bard was there. 1850 Tennyson /a 
Mem. cii, These two have striven half the day, And each 
prefers his separate claim, Poor rivals in a losing game. 
1884 Lp, Coreaincein Law Times Rep. L.277/t Preferring 
an indictment against her for stealing his goods, 1885 /did. 
LULL. 51/1 Aa iaformation preferred against the appellant 
.. by the..sanitary inspector. é 

+6. To refer; to attribute, ascribe. Ods. 

1628 Wittue Brit. Rememnd. Concl. 35 The building of a 
‘Towne we doe preferre Unto the Mason and the Carpenter. 
1658 W. Burton [tin. sinton, 26 Jerome Surita.. prefers 
this work to Antoninus the son of Severus. 

IIL. 7. ‘Yo set or hold (one thing) before others 
in favour or esteem; to favour or esleem mere; 
to choose or approve rather; tc like better. With 
simple obj., inf., ot clause; const. f above, + before, 
to. Now the chief sense. 

1390 Gower Conf. L. 268 Kinde [i.¢. Nature].. preferreth 
no degre As in the disposicioun Of bodili complexioun. 
1430 Lypc. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 210 ‘Trewe juges 
and sergeauntis of the lawe,..Mercy preferre alwey tofor 
rigour. 1502 Arxynson tr. De dimttatione wt. lili. 248 
Afore all worldly thynges prefarre thou the honour & medy- 
tacion of god. 1538 Staaxev Fxgland 1.i.6 yt ys not 
to be preferryd therto as a thyng tu be chosen and folowyd. 
iss2 Aspe. Hamitton Cadech, (1884) 24, 1 preferre deidis of 
mercy abone all corporal and outwart sacrifice. 1560 Davs 
tr. Séeidane's Comm. 24 He preferreth his owne decrees. . 
before the Scriptures. 1661 Boyiy Style of Script. (1675) 
165 He should not scruple to prefer the end to the meaas. 
1680 Moroen Geay. Kect. (1685) ‘A We may justly prefer 
it before the other parts of the World. 19778 “77st. Hiiza 
Warwick 1. 25 He would prefer seeing bis daughters dead 
at his feet, than behold them wedded to the worthiest men 
without titles and riches. 1815 J. W. Craxea ia C. Papers 
(1884) 20 July, He preferred living like a Grecian, to dyiag 
like a Roman. 1882 Fravupe in #ortn,. Rev. Dec. 734 
Warlike races..prefer to be under a chief. 1895 Linut. 
Macurre in Uneted Service Mag. 378 Because the Chinese 
preferred the doctrines of Confucius to ordinary military 
common sense. 

absol, 1844 Brownixnc Ladoratory vii, Let her turn it 
and stir, And try it and taste, ere she fix and prefer! xgoa 
Edin. Kev, Apr. §12 He prefers rather than excludes. 

b. Law. To give preference to as a creditor. 


Cf. PREFERENCE 5. 

1433 Rolls of Parit. ¥V. 432/1 Yat in paiement..y pre- 
ferre youre Houshold. /éfa. 439 Who shuld be preferred 
in payement. 1885 Eucyd. Brit. XUX. 764/2 In English 
law the term ‘ preferred ' rather than ‘privileged ’ is generally 
applied to such debts. 

+ 8. To be preferable to; to surpass, excel. [= 
OF. préférer to prevail, have the pre-eminence, 
isth c. in Godef.] Obs. rare. 

1386 Cuaucea Wife's Prof. 96, I graunte it wel, TI haue 
noon envie, Thogh maydenhcde preferre [v.” profere] 
Bigamye. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 43 Sen the varld vas 
creat, scheiphirdis prefferrit al vthir staitis. /é#’, 65-6 Nor 
orpheus. .his playing prefferrit nocht thir foir said scheip- 
hirdis; nor 3it the scheipbyrd pan,. .nor mercurius,..none of 
them culd preffer thir foirsaid _scheiphirdis. 

Preferability (pre:férabi'liti),  [f. next: see 
-1ry.) The quality or fact of being preferable. 

18o2z-1a Bextuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 482 
The preferability of the less injustice to the greater would 
scarcely be contested. 1840 Cartyte Heroes iii, (1872) 
Good and Evil..differ not by preferability of one to tte 
otber, but by incompatibility absolute and infinite. 

Preferable (pre‘férib’l), a. (sb., adv.) [a. 
F, préférable (Cotgr. 1611), f. préférers see 
PREFER and -aBLE. (See alsc PREFERRABLE.)] 

1. Worthy to be preferred ; to be chosen before 
or desired rather than another ; more desirable, 

1648 {implied in Pagrenaatennss]. 1666 S. Parken 
Free & Impart. Censure (1667) 142 If Existence. .be meerly 
upon this score preferable before Non-existence. 1708 J. 
Cuamagatavne St. Gt. Brit, u. am (1737) 67 A select 
Number. .call’d Preferable Men, who are always employ'd 
first after the Establish’d Men. 1751 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 177 P x A condition far preferable to the fatigue, depen- 
dance, and uncertainty of any gainful occupation. 1850 
Hawtnoane Scarlet £. xvii, (1879) 219 Death itself... 
would have been infinitely preferable, 1860 Tyxpatt Glac, 
1, xxii. 161 The cold was preferable to the smoke. 

+2. Displaying preference; preferential. Ods. 

1747 Ricnarvsow Clarissa (1811) 1. ix. 58 What preferable 
favour 1 may have for him to any other person. 1804 
Something Odd Wi. 132 Notwithstanding her preferable 
affection for the brandy bottle. 18z1 Srertoarx in Moore 
Mev, Gacy Il. 4x2, 1 sball as..cordially endeavour to.. 
assist Mr, Benjamin Wyatt ia the improving and perfecting 
his plan, as if it had beea my own preferable selection. 

+B. as sé. in f/. Things to be preferred. Ods. 
1702 S. Parkes tr. Cicero's De Finiéus ut. 192 Unless we 
render both as before, Praportta, or Precipua, Preferables; 
and Rejecta, Things Disagreeable. iro tr. Werenfels’s 

Dise. Logom. 20 The Stoicks..denying Riches to be good 
things, hut calling them Preferables. 
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+ C. as adv. Vreferably, in preference. Ods. 

1683 Temper Jen. Wks. 1731 1. 420 His entering into it 
with me preferable to all others, 1760-72 TI. Brooxy /oof 
of Qual, (1809) ILL. 45 If the reader loves amusement pre- 
erable to instruction. = 

Preferableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being preferable; greater desirabJeness. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout iss. t. x. § 7. 121 My pure 
pose is not to measure or weigh the preferablenesse of 
severall vocations 1731 Suarress. Charac. (1737) UL. 1. 
1, 372 What has been said concerning the Preferableness of 
the mental Pleasvres to the sensnal. 1857 Gen. P. 
Tuomeson Ami Alt, I, xxv. 97 Firmly penetrated with the 
preferableness of honest commerce. 

(-Ly 2] 


Preferably (pre‘férabli), adv. 
1. In a preferable manner ; in preference to others ; 


by preference; rather. 

1729 Butea Serw., Love of Neighbour 508 Obligations, 
which require that we do good to some preferably to others. 
1803 Mary Cuartron Wie § Afistress 1. 67 ‘Vhat 1 may 
be preferably allowed to retain the guardianship of her 

erson. 1896 Frail. A. Mortienltural Soe, Nov, 202 All 
ruit should be carefully placed ia the hasket (which is pre- 
ferably lined or padded). 

+ 2. In the way of preference; preferentially. Ods. 

1782 Miss Bursev Cecilia vi, ix, Even Mrs. Delvile 
evidently desired her absence; since..she preferably 
addressed herself to any one clse who was present. 1818 
Corrarooke /tport Colonial Cora x, 179 A generous policy, 
which has preferably consulted the advantage of the depen- 
dent country. 

Preferee’, rare. In7 preferree. [f. PREFER 
+-EE,] One who is preferred or receives preferinent. 

1676 Neeouam Pacguet Adv. 49 They [the unsuccessful 
candidates] resolve presently, that the Preferree is a Com- 
mon Enemy, and as such to fall upon him. 

Preference (pre‘féréus). Also 7 -ferrence. 
[a. F. préftrence (r4th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. 
prvfereniia (1062 In Du Cange), f. L. preferent-, 
pr. pple. of praferre to PREFER: see -ENCE.] 

1, ‘Vhe action of preferring or the fact of being 
preferred ; liking fer or estimation of one thing 
before or above another; prior favour or choice. 

1656 Biouxt_Glossog?., ci Bikes preferment, advance- 
ment, account before, place above, others, 1689 A. Lovet. 
tr. Zhevenot's Trav. i. 257 Who (if be have a mind ta kee 
his place) must give the same sum that the other hath 
offered, and so has the Preference. 1744 Harnis Three 
treat, Wks. (1841) 33 As to the preference which such 
poetic imitatioa may claim before musical,..the merits on 
each side may appear perhaps equal. 1754 Evwarps 
Freed. Wiél u. viv (1762) 56 [It] can't be that the mind is 
indifferent before it comes to have a choice, or till it has a 
Preference. 1870 Fareman Norm. Cong. \ed,2) 3. App. 626 
To deny that Eadward had any preference over his balf- 
brother. . i 

+2. The quality of being preferable > preferable- 
ness; precedence, supericrity. Ods. 

1603 Hortann Plstarch's Mor. 47 A man is to aime at 
excellencie and preferrence before others in good and 
honest things. 41677 Hate Priv. Orig, Wan. 52 To 
discover the preference that the Humane Nature hath above 
the Animal Life in these niost perfect faculties of Intellect. 
1993 SMraton Ldystone L. $ 227 It. .shewed the preference 
of wedging to cramping, as the cramp had failed. : 

3. That which one prefers; the object of prior 
choice; the favourite. 

1864 in Weaster. 1873 Browntnc Red Cott, Ntwcap 
at, x1x8 And where the stretch Of barren country girdled 
house about, Behold tbe Park, the English preference ! 
Mod. coliog. Of the two, this is my preference, 

4. Preferment ; promotion. Now rare. 

1656 [seer]. 1701 Row Amd, Step-Wother ni, 1s not 
the Elder By Nature pointed out for Preference? 1786 
Franets the Philanthropist |, 86 Jerry, whose utmost wish 
was accomplished ia lis preference to a trust. 1893 
Harper's Mag. Apr, 683/2 A prodigions crowd of people 
had flocked to the city in hope of gain or preference. | 

5. A prior claim to something; sfec. priority of 
payment given to a certain debt or class of debts; 
a prior right to payment. 

Fraudulent preference, such payment made by a bank- 
rupt with the object of preventing the equal distribution of 
his assets among all his creditors, 

1665 Ir. Act 17 §& 18 Chas. LI, c 2 § 38 Wentworth earl 
of Roscommon, and Roger earl of Orrery..shall have pre- 
ference and primer satisfaction of fifty thousand pounds of 
their own personal arrears, 1832 Six J. B. Bosanquer in 
Bingham Acforts (1833) UX. 355 The question here is, 
whether the security. .was given by way of fraudulent pre- 
ference, [1869 Act 32 4 33 Vict.c.71 § 9a Every conveyance 
or transfer of property..in favour of any creditor.., with a 
view of giving such creditor a preference over the other 
creditors, shail, if the person making .. the same become 
bankrupt within three inonths..be deemed fraudulent and 
void.] 1890 Cent, Dict. a. v., The state has a preference for 
taxes. 1891 New York Tribune 26 Nov. 4/4 (Funk) The 
firm..made an assignment yesterday..giving two prefer- 
ences for $600, 

b. Short for preference share: see 8. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 18 Sept. 7/a This they proposed to do 
with 7 per cent, Rares hich at the end’ of three years 
could either fall in as ordinary or continue as preference 
shares, 1906 MWestw. Gaz. 25 Jan, 11/1 This is the first 
time for many years that the bolders of the 1889 Preference 
have received any dividend, but one by one the Preferences 
are being restored to the dividend-paying list. 

6. Pol. Econ. The practical favouring of one 
enstomer before others in business relations; an 
advantage over rivals given to one of those with 
whom one deals; sfec. the favonring of one country 


or set of countries by admitting their preducts at 


PREFERENTIAL. 


a lower import duty than that levied on those of 
other countries or of foreigners generally, or by 
levying a duty on the latter while admitting the 
former free. A term much used about and after 
1900, in reference to trade betwecn Great Britain 
and her colonies, as opposed to trade between 
either of these and foreign countries. 

1887 Sin S. Grivritu in Conference Blue Book (col. 3523) 
230 Whether it should not be recognized as part of the duty 
of the governing bodies of the Empire to see that their own 
subjects have a preference over foreign subjects in matters 
of trade. 1891 Sm J. Macponatu Let, to W. H. Smith 
April, Canada will be quite ready to give British goods a 
preference of 5 or even 10 per cent. in our taarkets, if our 
products receive a corresponding preference in England. 
1895 (June 3) Sin W. Lavaer ta Willison Sir WL. 
Liberal Party 11. 287 To have..a new step taken whic 
will give to the Colonies, in England, a preference for their 
products over the products of other nations. 1903 {May 15) 
J. Cuampeacain Speeches 13 Canada in 1898, freely, volun- 
tarily, of her own accord..gave us a preference on all 
dutiable goods of 25 per cent. In 1900 she increased that 
preference to 334 percent. — (Oct. 6) /did. 20 Still less am 1 
afraid to reac to you preference with our Colonies. /é/d. 
32, | make the same answer as Mr, Rhodes, who suggested 
reciprocal preference. —(Oct. 21) /éid. 111, 1 made two 
speeches... accepting the principle of Preference. 1904 
Edin. Rev. Npr. 289 On every hand the British consnmer 
was mulcted by colonial preference. did. 292 When the 
restrictions on colonial commerce were removed, preference 
went with them. 

7. Cards, a, In the game of Boston: The trump 
suit (called first preference) or the snit of the same 
colour (second preference), b. A game resembling 
whist in which the trump is determined by bidding ; 
Swedish whist. 

1820 /loyle’s Games (1830) 31 The game of Boston... 
During cach deal, the person opposite to the dealer should 
shuffle another pack to be cut by his right-hand neighbour, 
and turn up a card for the First Preference; the suit of the 
same colour, whether red or black, is styled Second Prefer- 
ence, 1884 H. Gursont tr. Vurgenief’s Diary Superfluous 
AJan 72 A great lover of preference. 

8. atirib.and Comé., as preference bond, share, 
stock, i.e. on which dividend or interest is pay- 
able before any is paid on ordinary stock, 

1842 Wetenhall’s Course of Exch. 15 Mar. London & 
Greenwich [Railw.] Preference or Privilege (Shares). [In 
prec, issue 11 Mar. designated Bonds] 31852 Times 1 Nov. 
Suppl. 9/6 ‘The second instalment of £2 per share on each 
sal every 5% per Cent. preference share in this undertaking 
{Sambre and Meuse Railway]. 1859 Aucycl. Brit. (ed. 8) 
XVIIL.790/1 Interest on preference stock and loans, 27 per 
cent, of gross receipts. 1878 F,S. Wituams Middl. Rarlw, 
273 A proprietor complained that by means of certain pre- 
ference shares. .a priority of right would be given to outsiders 
over the ordinary shareholders, 1885 Standard 10 Apr., 
Egyptian Preference Bonds are largely in their hands 

+ Pre-ferency. Oés. [ad. med.L. praferentia: 
see prec. and -ENCY,] = PREFERENCE 2, 4. 

1579-80 Noarn P/utarch (1676) 993 In the great there is 
no preferency. 1677 Gitrin Demonol, (1867) 207 This is 
noted of Arius,..that when Alexander was chosen bishop of 
Alexandria, he envied him the preferency, and from thence 


songht occasions of contention. 
Preferent (pre‘férént), a. [ad. L. praferent- 


ent, pt. pple. of preferre to PREFER. ] } 

1, Having preference or precedence; having 
a right to priority of payment or consideration. 

1883 H. Jura tr. Van der Linden's Inst. Holland 95 Va 
the first rank of preferent debts are funeral expenses, 
/éid., The holders of special mortgages..bave a prefereat 
claim on the proceeds Soo om the sale of the particular 
property mortgaged. 1888 Lp, Watson in Law Rep, Ho, 
Lords XU. 233 Any miner shall bave a preferent right for 
7 days to take possession of the ground forfeited. 

2. Mee preference ; partial, 

1896 Yohannesburg Weekly Times 8 Aug. 3 To heap.. 
shame upon his head for his supposed preferent safeguard- 
ing of the interests of the ‘fighting port’ to the detriment 
of the ‘ Bay’. 

Preferential (prefére‘nfal), a. (sd.) [f med.L. 
preferentia PREFERENCE +-AL.] Of, pertaining 
te, or of the nature of preference; showing cr 
giving, receiving or enjoying, a preference, P 

1849 H. Mavo Pop. Sufperstit. (1852) 76 Their preferentizl 
connection with this or that antecedent condition. a@ 1860 
H. H. Witson ss. & Lect, (1862) 1..a One division of some 
antiquity is the preferential appropriation of the four chief 
divinities to the four original castes, 1878 Strupss Const. 
fist. UL, xviii. 78 The king was allowed a ‘preferential’ 
claim on the public revenue. 1881 J. Simon in Nature 
18 Aug. 373/2 That joint at once becomes a place of prefer- 
ential resort to the micrococcus. 1886 Law Times LAXX. 
148/1 Raising fresh capital by the issue of new shares, the 
dividends on which were to be preferential. 4 

b. Pol. Econ, Of the nature of or characterized 
by import duties favouring particular countries, 
spec. {as used in recent discnssions) in favour of 
trade between Great Britain and her colonies :: 
see PREFERENCE 6, 

“1903 Ecraton Origin & Growth Ge Col. x89 Whea..the 
Canadian Government gave to Kaglish manufacturers a 
preferential treatment eB 12h per cent.,.,the measure was 
received with genuine gratification in Great Britain. 
1903 (Oct. 20) J. CuamBurcain Speeches 90 Now I come to 
the inost_ important of all questions to my mind raised by 
preferential tariffs. 1 advocate them because, in the first 
place, they will stimulate colonial trade. — (Oct. a1) Ldrd. 
1ax This matter of Preferential tariffs was before both 
Conferences. 1904 Lain. Rev. Apr. 279 (title) Preferential 


PREFERENTIALISM. 


Duties and Colonial Trade. /dfa!, 289 We have now dealt 
with the chief articles of commerce affected by preferential 
duties in the past. / ; 

B. sé. a. A preferential tariff rate. b. A pre- 
ferential or privileged creditor or claim. 

1903 Westw. Gas. 18 May 11/1 The creditors will have 
received ..£12 a, including Gey pau to twenty-seven 
‘preferentials . /did. 15 Sept. 4/1 * o can doubt that, but 
for the calamity of Mr. Chambertain’s secession, the Liberal 
Party would have given us “ preferentials " at that time?’ 

Preferentialism. ([f. prec. adj. + -180.] 
The system of giving preference in the fixing of 
a tariff: see PREFERENCE 6, PREFERENTIAL @. b. 

1903 gens Review July 14 The old-fashioned protec- 
tionism, which is now popping up again under the guise of 
Colonial preferentialism, 1905 Daily Chron. 7 Sept. 3/6 
‘This Protectionist section is coquetting with Dreterentiatem 
as a step towards a higher taritf. 

So Prefere‘ntialist, an advocate of preference 
in tariff relations. 

1903 IVestimn. Gaa. 15 Sept. 8/1 If the Inquiry is to be a 
mere device, under cover of which Preferentialists and Free 
Traders are to be enabled to assail cach other to their hearts’ 
content, 1904 Edin. Rev. Apr. 297 ‘The only real strength 
of our new preferentialists. .hes in the attitude of Canada. 

Preferentially, adv. [f{. PRerErENTIAL a. + 
-LY 2.) Ina preferential manner, by preference. 

1873 F. Hact Mod. Eng. 35: The same person..will.. 
elect ‘is in preparation’ preferentially to ‘is being pre- 
pared’, 1876 Fawcetr fod, Econ. 11. 1x. (ed. 5) 954 One- 
fourth of the shares were preferentially offered to the work- 
men engaged in the business. 1903 1, Covatsxy in 
Contenup. Kev. Aug. 269 Vhe dutiable imports..preferen- 
tially favoured had risen 55 per cent. 

Preferentiate (-enfijelt), v. rare. [f. as PRE- 
FERENCE + -ATES 7, after differentiate.| intr. To 
display preference, give preferential treatment; 
frans, to treat with preference. 

1903 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 65/1 We must have a fiscal 
policy and a tariff suited to the occasion hefore we can pre- 
ferentiate, differentiate, or retaliate, 

Preferment (pr/f5-1mént). 
-MENT.] 

I. +1. The action of putting ot bringing for- 
ward; furtherance, promotion. Oés. 

1454 Rolls of Partt. V. 254/2 To..the good spede and 
preferrement of the said Rescows. 1536 ef 98 ffen. VITT, 
€. 7 $3 Forthesettyng forthe or preferrement of the deuorce 
or dissoluciun therof. 
(1591) 107 P. Sabinus and Julius Priscus were constituted 
captaines of the Garde; Priscus by Valens preferment 
[Prisens Valentis gratia) and Sabinus by Caecinaes. 

2. Advancement or promotion in condition, status, 
or position in life; in early nse, also, that which 
is done or given towards the advancement of the 
children of a family or the promotion of the 
marriage of a daughter. 

1478 in Verney Papers (Camden) 26 For asmoch as my 
doughters dame Margarete Raleghe and Beatrice Danvers 
have had their preferrement at their mariages of their 

orcions to theme belongyng of my goodes, and my sonnes 
eon Verney and Rauf Verney have not hadde their suche 
preferrement. 1g2a in Eng. Gidds (1870) 237 Towarde the 
preferment and maryage of the sayd Anne. 1553 Bate 
tr. Gardiner's De vera Obed. ‘Vo Ree A vij, Vpon hope of 
preferment to the diuinitie lecture in Grbac 1558 
Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. 77 Should either dye 
before she come to the preferment of mariage. 166a Woop 
Life (O.H.S.) 1. 465 There is no preferment to be had with- 
out money. 1704 Nutson Fest. & Fasts x. (1739) 602 For 
the obtaining or procuring such Ecclesiastical Preferment. 
1879 Froupe Cesar xxii 385 With their idle luxury, their 
hunger for lands and office and preferment. “ 

3. An appointment or post which gives social or 
pecuniary advancement; chiefly, an ecclesiastical 
appointment. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VITI, c. 42 $1 Benefices and other pre- 
ferrementes, 1613 Snans. Hen. VILL, v. i. 36 Further Sir, 
[Cromwell] Sibads in the gap and Trade of moe Prefer- 
ments, With which the Time will loade him. 16as Bacon 
Ess., Sedition §& Tr. (Arb.) 405 When more are bred Schol- 
lers, then Preferments can take off. 1733 Fiecoine /atrig. 
Chambermaid u. ix, Your interest wilerele him to places 
and preferments in abundance. 1883 Lp. Penzance in Law 
Ref. 8 Probate Div. 197 That the defendant held ao pre- 
ferment within the jurisdiction. 

II. +4. The action or fact of preferring, choos- 
ing, or favouring, as more desirable ; the giving of 
preference ; preference, advantage. Obs. 

1526 Ttnoate Kom. iii. 1 What preferment then hath the 
Jewe? [So 1557 (Genev.)] @ 1618 Raceicu Maxims St. in 
Kem, (1661) 55 To give an equality, or sometimes a prefer- 
ment tothe Common People. «1754 E. Erskine in Spur- 
geon 7'reas. Dav, Ps. txxxtx. 16 The ground of the believer's 
preferment and exaltation. — a 

b. spec, Priority of right, claim, or privilege ; 
ésp. priot right to receive payment, or to purchase 
or offer for of Parle to be sold or let. arch. 


[f. Paerern + 


1451 Rolls of Parlt. V. a14/1 That the Act made..for 
youre [tlen. VI's] preferrement in payment of xx m. Ii... be 
feet 1473 /btd. V1.73/1 Rewardes, Profittes, Commodities, 

referrementes, had, madeor graunted, for or by reason of the 
said Office. 1475 /did. V1. 124/1 That the said Priour and 
Covent, .by the same auctorite, have preferment of and for 
the payment of the said vii. li. yerely. 1495 Act 11 Hen, VU, 
¢. 33.§ 3 Persones which nowe have to ferme any of the 
seid Lordshippes..shall have preferrement in the takyng of 
the same..befor any other. 1587 Sia C, Wrav in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 365 The said Fellowes. .shall 
alwaic have the vse and preferment of two of the midle 
chambers. 1886 H. Harz Soc. i's. Age 93 He sent..to 
Crave preferment of purchase if the place must be sold. 


1581 Savite Zacitus, Lfisé. un. xciis | 
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IIT. &. attrié. and Com. 


1818 Benxtnam CA. Zing. 440 Hope of translation, and 
thence eee called preferment-hunting, scarcely even 
in Scotland can have been altogether without example. 
1845 Lo. Campart, Chancellors (1857) LV. xcvi. 313 
sites and preferment-hunters eahaet the levee. cs 

Hence + Prefermentary (sonce-wa., alter pre- 


Para- 


| éendary), a recipient of preferment, 


1660 Waternovse Arms & Ari. 126 This ade the 
Graduate Divine frum a Chaplin in ordinary, become a pie- 


fermentary extraordinary. 
Pre-fermenta‘tion. rare, [Pre- A. 2.) A 


preliminary fermentation. 


1743 Lond. & Country Brewer iu. (ed. 2) 205 Molosses, or 
other Bodies that have not..undergone a Pre-fermentation. 


+ Prefe'rrable, -ible,«. Ods. [f. Paeren + 
-an.e. Lreferrable follows the ordinary rule of 
English formations in -adles cf. barrable, regrettable, 
Préfe'rrible is partly conformed to the L. analogical 
form *preferibilis, which would give prejertéle : 
see -BLE. Both have yielded to the French form 


| preferable] = PREFERABLE 1. 


1611 CutGr., Preseratle, preferrable. 166a Granviun Ler 
Orient, iii. (168a) a7 Will. Ee preferrible to both the former. 
1665 Bovty Occas. Koff. v1. iv, The question, Whether a 
publick or a private life be preferrable? a 1677 Have Princ. 
Orig. Man. To Rdr. 1 The Mosaical System. .is..highly 
preferrible before the Sentiments of those Philosophers [etc.}. 
ia STEELE Spect. No. 522 » x We that has excellent Talents 
. is preferrable to him who is only rich. 

Preferred (priis-ad), p/.a. [£ PREFER + -ED1.] 

+1. Put forward, advauced, promoted. Oés. 

1483 Cath, Angl. ae 2 Preferryd, prepostius, prefatus. 
1656 Stanceyv f77 hifos. vit. (1702) 328/r We call not 
those things which are in the first place, the preferred or 


| promoted, but those which are in the second. 


2. That has obtained preferment or promotion. 

1yao Swirt Fates Coe men Wks. 1755 II. un. 28 
Censorious upon all his brethren ,, while they continued 
meanly preferred. 1778 Buake SA. Acts of Uniformity 
Wks, 1812 V. 328 They want to be preferred Clergymen in 
the Church of England as by Law established, but their con- 
sciences will not suffer them to conform to the doctrines 
and practices of that Church. 1837 Atison ///st. pret 
(1850) VIET. xlix. § 31. 34 Individual injustice is not to 
always excused hy the merits of the preferred functionary. 

3. Approved, chosen, or desired by preference. 

1871 E. Burr Ad Fidem xiv, 273 Twist, and strain, and 
mutilate facts, into a preferred shape. 1887 Lit. Wordd 
U.S.) 23 Jily 228/1 His preferred plan was to betroth her 
to the English Prince of Wales. 

4. Having a prior claim to payment ; privileged. 
Preferred share, stock; =PUrFERENCE share, stock. 

1864 WEKSTER 5.v. Prefer, Preferred stock, stock which 
takes a dividend before other capital stock ;—called, in 
England, preferential stock. x890 Cent, Dict, Preferred 
creditor. rgo1 V, Amer. Rev. Feb. 201 11 1805. .he[Marshall] 
found. authority for a law making the United States a pre- 
ferred creditor. 1904 Q. Kev. Jan. 194 ‘The preferred stock 
of a combination is an investinent security. 

Hence Prefe'rredness. 

1866 J. Grote Exam, Utitit. Philos, iii. (1870) 51 This 
preferability he makes matter again of simple experience... 
we should rather call it actuat preferredness. 

Preferree, -ence, obs. ff. PREFEREE, -ENCE. 

Preferrer (prfsroz), Also 6 -erer, 6-7 
-errour., [f. PREFER + -ER1,] One who prefers. 

+1. One who promotes or advances to office, ete. ; 


a promoter, ndvancer, patron. Oés. 
ais48 Hatt Chron. Hen. V 356, Your royall person 
beyng my patrone & preferrer. 1575-85 Anup. Sannys Serv. 


(Parker Soc.) 120 The Prclerrets unto livings are no les» | 


faulty: they choose uf the worst. 1577 F. de Lisle’s 
Legendarie Bivb, The Constable was the only preferer of 
the said Lords of Guises sister..who by his meanes was 
preferred before many other both more marriageable and 
meete for such a man then her selfe, 
Spec. (1632) 149 Whosoever sits in the seat, will respect more 
his owne safetie than the service of his preferrour. 1691 


| prefigirdre to DREFIGURE. 


1599 Saxovs Enropz | 


Woop Ath. Oxon. I. 181 He was..a preferrer of many, | 


and Father to his servants. 
2. One who brings a matter forward; one who 


submits or promotes a measure. 

I St. Papers Hen. VHTI, WW. 318 Ye have ben, under 
the Kinges Highnes, a singuler patrone and preferrer of the 
causes of the same [‘ this poure lande’]. 1570 Foxe 4. § Al. 
(ed. a) 2033/2 Doct, Stephens Secretary, and Doct. Foxe 
Almosiner (who were the chief furtherers, preferrers and 
defendours on the kings behalfe of the sayd cause). 1579-80 
Nort Plutarch (1676) 625 Lycurgus and Hyperides were 
common spenkers and preferrers of matters in Councils and 
Senate. 16e7 Cowett /ntenpr. s.v. Enditement, The pre- 
ferrer of the Bill in no way tyed to the proofe thereof vpon 
any penalty. 

Preferring (prifsrin), v6Z 56. [f. PREFER 2. 
+-1nG1l,] The action of the verb PREFER; pre- 
ferment; preference. 

a 1450 Lett. Marg. Anjou & Bp. Beckington (Camden) 
140 We, desiring th’encres, firtherance, and preferring of 
oure welbeloved T. Bate..pray yow [etc]. 1575-85 Aar. 
Sanovs Serm, (Parker Soc.) 232 The preferrmg of true 
religion, the seeking of God's glory. 1642 Cuas. Lin Rushw. 
Hist. Coll, ws, (1692) I. 732 Since to the Power of punishing 
..if the Power of preferring be added, We shall have 
nothing left for Us but to look on, 167§ R, Burtnocce 
Causa Dei 49 A Violation of the Law of God, a Preferring 
of Our Unruly, Profane, Unrighteous, Evit Wills before His. 

+ Preferstinate, v. Oés. rare—°. [f. L. pra- 
festindre to hasten before the time, hasten too 
mnch + -aTE?: see Pre- A, 1,6 and FESTINATE v.] 

16a3 Cockzzan, Prefestinate, to make too much haste. 


PREFIGURE. 


li Prefertto. Obs. rare. [It.; see Prerect sé.] 
1743 Pococre Deser. Hast I. 147 The first uccount | 
had uf it..being from a manuscript journal, writ by the 
resent Prefetto of Egypt. 1753, R. Cravton (¢7t/e) Journal 
rom Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai and back again, translated 
from a Manuscript written by the Prefetto of Egypt. 
Preff\e, Preffer, obs. forms of Prour, PREFER, 


+ Pre-fidence. Oés. [f. L. proficdens ; see next 
and -ENce.] Ovet-confidence ; an instance of this. 

1597 R. Bruce Serm. (Wodrow Soc.) 186 We leave the 
way of prefidence to them that presume of their own 
strength. 16.. T. Tavtor Wés, (1659) 1. 11 Some through 
vain prefidence of God's protection run in times of contagion 
into infected houses, 1677 Owen ge 1853 Vir 
Alltheir prefidences and contrivances do issue in dreadfu 
horror and distress. 

+ Prefident, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. prafidens, 
-entem, trustings too much, over-confident, f. pra, 
Pae- A, 6 +fidére to trust.] Over-confident, rash. 

16,. BAXTER cited hy Woacestur (1846). 


Prefi'gurate, ff/. a. [ad. late L. prajigirat- 
us, pa. pple. of prafigiirare: see next.] = PneE- 
FIGURED (as fa. pple. (obs.), and ppl. a.). 

1530 Pauscr. 664/2 All the mysteryes of the passyon were 
prefygurate in the olde Testament. 1557 N. T. (Genev.} 
Eph. ii. 12 note, tv Christe all things were accomplished, 
which were prefigurate in the Lawe. 188: F.. Mutroro 
Republic of God v. 128 The Christ is not the prefigurate, 
but the real, head of humanity. 

Prefigurate (prifi-gitiret), v. Now rare. 
[f. ppl. stem of late L. prafigitrdre to PREFIGURE : 
see -ATE 5.] = PREFIGURE, 

1g30 Patscr. 664/2, J EEL ganic Je prefigure. 
lust. Chr. Man Ev, Signified..or rather prefigurated & 
prophecied before. 1673 1’. Jonoan London in Splendor 
7 On his Left hand standeth a well-featured Virgin who 
doth prefigurate Labour. 1874 M. Cotuxs Transmigr. IL 
xiii, 203 Poseidon's bull can clearly prefigurate nothing but 
John Bull's fleet. 

Prefignration (prefigitiré!fon).  [ad. late L. 
prafigiratién-em (Jetome ¢ 400), n. of action f. 
So F, préfiguration.] 

1, The action of prefguring; representation 
beforehand by a figure or type. 

138a Wveur Pref. fp. vii. 68 Deutronomy forsothe the 
secounde awe, and the prefiguracoun of the lawe of the 
cuangelie. 1550 VERON Godly Sayings (1846) 111 Melchise- 
deche brought furth bread, and wyne in prefiguratyon of 
him. 1637 Br. Hare Serm. Evxcester 24 Aug. 43 Some 
[ceremonies] were of a typicall prefigaration of things to 
come. 1863 J. G. Muarny Com, Gen. iii, a1 Slain in pre- 
figuration of that subsequent availing sacrifice which was to 
ne away sin. 

2. That in which something is prefigured or fore- 
shadowed ; a prototype. 

ar6oo Hooxur Keel. Pol. vi, vic § 11 Many of the ancient 
Fathers. thought tikewise their sacraments to be but pre- 
figurations of that which ours in present do exhibit. 1654 
G. Cottier Vindic. Sabbath (1656) 7 Before there were any 
types or prefigurations of Christ. 1737 WATERLAND Lucharist 
2 That the Legal Sacrifices were Allusions to, and Pre- 
igurations of the Grand Sacrifice. 185 Sir C. Easteake 
tr. Angler's Schools Paint. [t.1. 9 Vhe personages and 
events of the Old ‘Testament were, for the most part, 
regarded as prefigurations of those of the New, 


Prefigurative (prifigiiiretiv), a. [ad. med.L. 


1837 


prefighrativ-us (a Kempis De /mitat. Chr.): 


see PREFIGCRATE v. and -1VE.) Drefiguring, fore- 
shadowing by a figure or type. 

1goq. Laov Mancaner tr. De futitatione tv. i. 261 The 
sacryfyce of the prefyguratyue lawe that was tocome. 1619 
Sia J. Sempiur Sucrifege Handled App. 32 These holy 
Feasts .. being prefiguratiue of Christ. 1685 H. Morz 
Paratip. Prophet. xxi. 189 A Dramatical show that hath a 
prefigurative signification of the Happiness of the millennial 
ptate of the ral a 1865 in Reader No. 133. 6a/a Pre- 
figurative of the fate of his works. 

tlence Prefi'guratively adv.; Prefi‘gurative- 
ness, the quality of being prefigurative. 

a1600 Hoorer £ced. Pol. vi. xxii. § 4 This kind of honour 
was prefiguratively altogether ceremonial. 1685 H. Moar 
Paralip. Prophet. xxi. 189 It may have a_kind of general 
Prefigurativeness of the Joy and Glory of Christ’s Kingdom 
in the Millennium, 1868 tr. Strauss’ New Life Fesus Il. 
us. Ixxxi. 278 Jesus was Aaa to have done this pre- 
eee ke: during his earthly life to a tree. 


refigure (pr/firgiiz), v. (ad. late L. pre- 


figiir-dre (Cyptian a250): see Pre- A. 1 and 


Ficurr v. So F. préfigurer (13th c. in Godef.).] 


1. ¢érans. To represent beforehand by a figure or 
type. 

€1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1841 Cristis supere was pre- 
figurid als in the lambe hale. 1560 Becon New Catech. 
Wks. I. 478b, As Melchisedech hrought forthe bread and 
wine prefiguring him. 1651 Baxter /nf. Baft. 264 The 
yes aptisme prefigured our spiritual wading @uyir 

En Aynins Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 J. 83 Moses pre- 
figur'd Bliss in Types enclos’d. 1878 B. Tavior Denkation 
Argt. g The end of all things being prefigured in their 
beginnings. i 

2. To figure or picture to oneself beforehand. | 

1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 24 Prefigure ri sae mind, 
that so many men .. are so many Messengers of 1768 
Steaxe Sent. Yourn. (2778) 1. 153 (Paris) My first sensa- 
tions,, were far from being so flaiteriog as 1 had prefigured 
them. 1857 Howeits /fal. Yours. 232 He was not at all 
a fat priest, as I bad prefigured him. 

+3. To shape or fashion in front. Obs. rare. | 

1894 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 52 A wel proportioned knight 
. whose head piece was prefigured lyke flowers growing in 
a narrowe pot. 


PREFIGURED. 


Hence Prefi:gured, Prefi‘guring 7. aajs. 

1579 Fucke /feskins’ Parl, 58 Calling the supper a true 
sacrament of that true and prefigured Passeouer. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Sool of Qual, (1809) 1V. 116 The apt type and 
prefiguring promise of what Christ will he. 3853 De 
Quincey Autodbiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 292 A prefiguring instinet.. 
of some great secret yet to come. 


Prefi'gurement. [f. prec. + -ment.] The 
action or fact of prefiguring ; representation before- 
hand by a figure or type; the embodiment of this. 

1843 Zait’s Mag. X. 250 No faint prefigurement of the 
modern steam-engine. @1859 De Quincey Posth. Wks. 
(1891) I, 16 In_my dreams were often prefigurements of my 
future. 1875 Daawin Jysectiv. Pl. xv. 336 The prefigure- 
ment of the formation of nerves in animals, 

+ Pre-fi:ne, pre-fine, 56. Law. Obs. [f. 
Pre- B. 1 + FINE 56.1] (See quot. 1848.) 

1641 W. Hakewis. Libertic of Subject 14 When the Pre- 
fine is ten shillings, the Post-fine to be fifteen shillings, 
ae J. Warais Lex. Techs. VW. 1788 [see Post-Fine]. 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex., Prafine, the fee paid on suing out 
the ait of covenant, on levying fines, before the fine was 
passed, , 

+ Prefine, v. Obs. [ad. L. prvfinire (Cic.) 
to determine or limit beforehand, to prescribe, f. 
prez, PRE- A.1 +/imire to end, hound, So obs. F. 
prefinir (1392 in Godef. Compi.).) 

1. trans. To limit or bound beforehand or by 
previous conditions ; to define previously. 

1588 Lamaarve Liven, wv. xvi, 582 The meanes by which .. 
penalties and forfeitures also that are certainly prefined by 
words of the Statutes, may be levied and brought into the 
Queens coffers. a 1619 Koturrsy Afhcom. u. i. § 3 (1622) 
173 There is not any Body, in Nature, so infinite, but that 
it 1s prefined within some bound and limit. 

2. ‘Fo determine or fix (a time) beforehand. 

1545 Jove Ex. Dan. v. K iij b, Before the which tyme pre- 
fined by gods infallible and immutable pronidence they 
shall not fal nor dye, 1608 J. Kine Serm. St. Marys 24 Mar. 
19 Hee dieth..in his threescore and tenth yeare, neither 
sooner, nor later, but the verie iniddle and vimbilicke of 
natures prefined time. 1662 Hipzert Body Div. 1. 187 He 
hath also prefined a convenient, .season for every thing. 


t Prefinite, //. a. Obs. [ad. L. prefinit-us, 
pa. pple. of prafinive: see prec.] Determined or 


limited beforehand. (In quot. 1355 as fa. Hee) 

1555 Eoun Decades Pref. (Arb.) 50 Accordynge to the time 
pestinlts by hym, who. -hath saffered. 1601 Hottann Pliny 

E417 This poyson hath no set and prefinit time wherin 
it killeth any body. 1607 WatkincTon Of¢. Glass Ep. Ded. 
4 Ifthe prefinit tearme and limit of my life permit. 

+ Prefini'tion. 04s. [ad. L. prafinition-em, 
n. of action f. prvfinive: see PREFINE v.] A pre- 
vious limitation or determination. 

158a N. T.(Rhem.) £/4. iii. 11 That the manifold wisedom 
of God may be notified.., according to the prefinition of 
worldes, which he made in Christ Jesus. a@ 1619 Foiersy 
Athcom, u. vii. 35 (1622) 270 A cireumscription of their 
bounds; and a prefinition of their periods. 1661 Biount 
Glossogr. (ed. 2), Prc¢finition, a determination before. 

Prefix (prifiks), 56. [ad. mod.L. prafix-um, 
sb. use of neut. of prafix-us, pa. pple. of prefigcre 
to fix in front: see Pre- A. 1,4 ¢, and FIX v7 So 
F. préfixe adj. and sb. (18th c. iu Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Gram. A verbal element placed before and 
joined to a word or stem to add to or qualify its 
meaning, or (in some languages) as an inflexional 
formative : strictly applied only to inseparable 
particles, bnt more loosely including also combin- 
Ing forms, and independent words, esp. prepositions 
and adverbs, used in combination. 

All prefixes were originally distinet words, which have 
been reduced to one or two syllables, and sometimes toa 
single letter, as de- in de-fore, overs in over-ween, a» in 
a-vise, y- in y-clept, etc. 

[1614 Brerewoon Lang. § Relig, ix. 63 Those adherents of 
words, which they call prefixa and suffixa.] 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. wi. xxiv. 170 The Greek word Bons, 
which is a prefixe of augmentation to many words in that 
language. 1764 Haamer Odserv, xan. vi. 257 ‘The prefix 
Lamed should in that case have been joined to the word 
Lips. 1845 Stoppart Gram. in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 
77/1 The prefix a,. .considered by some persons as necessary 
to distinguish Adverbs from their adjectives, as aloud 
from loud, 1851 J. C. Bryant Zude Lang. in Frnl. Amer. 
Orient. Soc. 1. 388 note, What we call the prefix in the 
Zulu is not something extraneous to the word and placed 
before it, but a part of the word itself. 1888 Sweet Hist. 
Eng. Sounds 105 {ln O, E.] Substantives corres) nding to 
verbs with separable prefixes take the stress on the particle, 

2. A title prefixed to a person’s name, as Afr., 
Dr., Sir, Rev., Hon., Lord, etc. 

1836 Tennyson in Devt, (3897) 1. 158 You had promised 
the Marquis 1 would write for him something...To write for 
people with prefixes to their names is to milk he-goats; 
there is neither honour nor profit. 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr. 
tv. xiv, Mr. Wegg Be ! insisted that there should be no 
prefix to the Golden Dustman’s name. 

3. The act of prefixing. rare. 

1793 Bepooes Desonstr. Evid. 7 noie, By a prefix of the 
letter N, of which the primary sense is pot known, it signi- 
fies to have, to possess. 1871 Rosy Latin Gram. |. Pref. 18 
A language..ia which, like English,..the adjective grva¢ 
requires, in order to gain the same meaning as magz1, the 
prefix of the definite article, or the addition of the word men. 

4, atirib. and Comé., as prefix-language, a 
language inflected by means of prefixes, e. g. those 


of the Bantu family. 
1881 Wnitney A/ixt, Lang. 15 If we dispute. .the validity 
of an @ prioré claim that a prefix-language and a suffix- 
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language—as, for example, a South African and a Hamitic 
tongue—might mingle in a manner seen to be impracticable 
in the case of two Indo-European dialects. 

t Prefix, pp/. a. Obs. rave. [a. I. préfix 
(1381 in Matz.-Darm.), ad. L. prajix-us, pa. pple. 
of prafigére: see prec.] Fixed beforehand. 

c1500 Afelusine 336 Yf within a terme prefix none came 
there to be hermyte, he of the nerest Celle gooyng vpward 
muste entre into that other Celle so exempted. 

Prefix (sce below), v. Also7 prm-. [a. OF. 
prefixer (1392 in Godef, Comp/.): see PRE- A. 1, 
4c, and Fix v.] 

I. In reference to time (pré-, préficks), 

1. évans. To fix or appoint beforchand (esp. a 
point or space of time). Now rare. 

¢1420 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 549 The same day Ptnto 
had prefyxyd for a gret mater. 1434-50 tr. /Figden (Rolls) 
Vil. 165 The day of examinacion was prefixede. 1598 
Barckrey Felic. Afan (1631) 459 About the end of the time 
hy him prefixed both the rope and the King dyed. 1607 
Norven Surv. Dial. 1m. 116 You prefixe too short a time 
farre: for Oakes are slow of growth, 1738 fist. Crt. 
Excheg. x. 147 he first Thing is to prefix hia [the sheriff] 
adayto account. 1770 Amherst Records (1884) 50/1 Voted 
That the Select Men be a Com’tee to Lay out and prefix 
sufficient boundaries to the Burying Yard. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Afano 1. i. 3 As the fatal hour prefixed drew near. 

+2. To tix, settle, or determine in one’s mind 
beforehand; to set before oneself, resolve on, 
purpose; to make up (the mind) beforehand. Oés, 

1sa3 Firzners, ust, §157 This texte may gyue the a 
courage to prefyx thy mynd to make there thy purchase, 
1542 Upaut. Evasm. Apoph. 166 When he had prefixed & 
appoynted to take a certain castle & fortresse. 1560 Daus 
tr. Séeidane’s Cons. 194 b, This therfore dyd he pretende 
to bee the cause of a newe trouble and disturbaunce of the 
weale publicke whan he had prefixed it long before. 1610 
Guituim Heraldry . xii, (1660) 158 The order that I pre- 
fix to myself in treating of these Beasts. 1652 Kart Moxn. 
tr. Bentrvoglio’s Hist. Relat. 109 As all Pylots prefix the 
haven for neue end..so all war hath peace for its end. 

+b. pass. To be determined or purposed. Oés. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 201 He was prefixed to 
haue expressed Danid his Psalter in Frenehe metre. /did. 
210 h, The enemies are fully prefixed to retourne to the sege 
of the cassel. 

3. To ‘fix’, make fast or permanent beforehand; 


see Fix v. 5. 

1893 Photogr. ctu. 290 The troublesome and risky pre 
fixing acid dearink bath is not necessary. 

Il. In reference to order and place (pri/fiks). 

4. To place before or at the beginning of a book, 
chapter, account, or writing of any kind, esp. as an 
introduction or title. 

1538 Coverpate WV. 7. Ded., Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11. 32, 
I did. direct an epistle unto the king's most noble grace; 
trusting that the book, whereunto it was prefixed, should 
afterward have been as well correct as other books be. 
1gsx CRANMER Answ. Gardiner 1 Here before the he- 
ginnyng of your boke, you haue prefyxed a goodly title. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Ded. to Dk. Buekhm., I do now publish 
my Essays...1 thought it therefore agreeable to my affee- 
tion and obligation to your Grace to prefix your name 
before them. 1675 Ocicay Brit. Taira We have con- 
cluded it necessary to praefix an Illustration. 1782 Priest- 
try Corrupt. Chr. 1. Pref. 23 These Discourses are prefixed 
to ten. volumes. 1833 Cruse Lusedins vir. xxv. 298 The 
evangelist does not prefix his name. 1875 Jowetr Pilato 
{ed. 2) V. 9 The legislator..will prefix preambles to his 
Principal laws. 

5. In reference to place generally ; To fix, fasten, 
or put in front. rare. 

1604 R. Cawprev Tabi Alph., Prefixed, set in the fore- 

t. 1616 Butroxar Eng. yen Prefixe, to fasten 
bere: 1805 Eucenta ot Acton Nuns vf seri 1.157 He 
produced a pistol, and prefixed the muzzle to his breast. 

6. Gram. To place (a word or particle) before 
a word, esp. in combination with it: cf. PREFIx 


sb. 1, Const. defore (rare), fo. 

1605 Campen Rem. 104 All which in Lative old Evidences 
have had De prefixed. 1719 Watertann Vind, Christ's 
Diz. iti, Wks. 1823 1. 1. 48 You remark, that ‘ the article is 
prefixed before @eds, in an absolute construction, when 
spoken of the Father; but omitted when predicated of the 
Acyos’, 1848 Stoppart Gram in Encycl. Afets op. (1847) 
1. 69/1 In English, we generally prefix the relative Article 
to the names of our rivers, but seldom to those of our moun- 
tains. 1876 Papitton Afanual Compar. Philol. (1877) 162 

nguage seems originally to have employed..the augment 
—in Sanskrit a, in Greek ¢..., eee lo aorist, imperfect, 
and pluperfect tenses in both these languages. 

Hence Prefi:xing v0/. sd. and ppl. a. 

1691 tr, Evrilianne’s Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 327 
They have not the patience themselves to stay out the tine 
of their own prefixing. 1893 [see 3], 1897 [sce Posteix v,). 

Prefi‘xal, a. rave—'. [f. Prerix sd.+-at 1.] 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized 


by prefixes; = PREFIXIONAL. 

1863 (Nov. 6) Govostiicker (Philol. Soc.), On the Prefixat 
Elements of Sanskrit Roots. 

Prefixa‘tion. rave—), [f, PRerix v.+-aTi0N.] 
The employment of prefixes in grammar. 

1890 Amer. Antiquarian X\1. 121 By prefixation and 


suffixation a considerable number of tenses and modes are 
formed in the verb. 


Prefixed, prefixt (pri-, prifickst), pp/ a. 
[f. as prec. +-ED 1] 

1, Fixed, appointed, or settled beforehand. 

1533 Betcennen Livy vy. viii, (S. T. S.) 11. 172 He admo- 
nist his army to be reddy at ane prefixt day. 1652 Ear. 
Mono, tr. Bextivoglio's Hist. Relat. 5 A Council composed 


; 


PREFORM. 


of a certain prefixt number of persons. 1733 Ture //orse- 
Hocing tusb. x. 99 Vhere is no prefix'd ‘Time for planting 
Turneps, 1794 Patuvy Léa. in. iv. § 2 (1817) 31a Upon 
the strength of some prefixed persuasion. 1 Daily News 
1 Dec. 8/7 He proceeds..according to a prefixed plan, 

2. lixed or placed before something else. 

1845 Proc. Philol. Soc. V1. 192 In support of the assumed 
connection between the termination or prefixed sign of the 
genitive case and the relative. 1875 Nini gias Life Lang. 
xii. aq4 Using ..suffixed instead of prefixed particles, 1898 
Daily News 5 Mar. 6/2 Byron’s signature..appears..some- 
times as ‘ Noel Byron’, or ‘N. B,’, the prefixed name being 
assumed by him for reasons here noted. 

lence Prefi-xedly, prefi:xtly adv. (rare), in a 
way fixed or determined beforehand. 

1605 Syivestern Du Bartas u. iii m1. Law 561 Sith the 
holy-man Fore-tels prefixtly What and Where and When, 
@ 1656 Ussuer Ans. (1658) 429 The space of a few dayes, 
and those prefixedly numbred, being granted. 

Prefixion (préfirkfan). [a. F. préfixion (1372 
in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. type *prwfixion-eni, n, 
of action f. prefigére to Prerix.] The action of 
prefixing. 

+1. The action of fixing or appointing before- 
hand; preappoiniment. Oés. 

Day of prefixion, a fixed day on which a sheriff (or other 
officer) had to appear at the court of exchequer to render an 
account of his expenditure. 

1526 Visit. Dic. Norwich (Camden) 256 If my lord of 
Norwiche wold vysytt (accoiding to his prefixcion), 1536 
in Strype Cranmer 11. (1694) 36 ‘There should be as many 
of such as were sufficiently Neacoed,, winkout prefixion of 
any precise nombre. 1942-3 Act 34 § 35 fle. VETF, 6.1681 
Everye..shirief..shall at is daie of prefixcion..be sworne. 
1§63-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 4o4/1 Hauing this daie and 
place assigned you by your own consent and our prefixion. 
21734 Carte in Guteh Col/. Cur, 11. 142 The Sheriffs, 
have their days of prefixion. .for passing their accounts. 

tb. A pre-appointed occasion. Obs. rare-'. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. & Commnrw. 511 He that is 
missing at any of the prefixions, is sure to have many basti- 
nadoes on the soles of his feet. A 

2. Gram. The placing of a word or particle before 
a word, esp. in combination with it; employment 
of a prefix. 

1811-31 Dentuam Lang. Wks. 1843 VIIT. 324/2 The 
anna word..in some instances..precedes the principal 
word... Hence the distiaction,—accessories prefixed, or in 
the way of prefixion. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 6 Sept. 180/3 In 
some categories, as in the attributive relation, prefixion is the 
rule. Thus, the adverb stands before the verb and not after. 

Hence Prefi-xional a., characterized by prefixion ; 


inflected by means of prefixes, rare. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp 377/2 The languages of the 
Kaffirs supply a broad distinction between them and other 
Afriean races, They are prefixional and alliterational. 

+ Prefi-xment. Ods. rare—'. [f. PREFIX v. + 
-MENT.] Fixture beforchand; pre-appointment. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) 3 Wee may 
lengthen out our daies with ioy..to the last periode of their 
prefixment, s i 
_ Prefixture (prefikstiiis). [f. 
Prerix v. after FIxTuRE.] , 

1. The aclion of prefixing, esp. in grammar. 

1824 J. Wintersortom Two French Words g Warton 
speaks of the prefixture of the augment y. 1879 J. A. H. 
Murrav tr. Schiefuer in Address to Philol. Soc. 4: In this 
language [Abchasiaa] the most interesting feature is the 
remarkable prefixture of the personal pronouns. For ex- 
ample. .aé ‘father’ makes sad‘ my father’, wad‘ thy father’ 
(masc.), dad ‘thy father’ (fem,), yaé ‘his father’, dad ‘her 
father’, shad‘ your father’, rab “their father’. a 

2. A word prefixed, esp. as a title or distinction ; 
a. prefix. . J 

‘18ax Mew Monthly Afag. \\. 131 The ancient fiddle, with 
its cognomen, or monosyllabic praefixture, was, we fancy, 
a low instrument. 1833 T. Hamicton fen & Mfann, Amer, 
1. viii. 241 The members of the Federal Senate are addressed 
with the prefixture of Honourable. 

Prefloration (priflorzifen). Bot. [ad. F. 
préforaison (Richard), f. pré-, Pre- B. + L. fds, 

Stor-em flower: see -ATION,| = ASSTIVATION, 

1832 Linotev Jafrod. Bot, 409 The term estivation, or 
preefloration, is applied to the parts of the flower when un- 
expanded. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, iv. § 2 (ed. 6) 132 
Yernation and stivation—Prazfoliation and Pra:floration 
are etymologically better terms substituted by Richard. 

+ Prefoca‘tion, Path, Obs, Also pre-. [ad. 
L. prafocdlion-em,n.of action f. preyocare to choke, 
suffocate, f. pra, PRE-+faux, factcem throat. So 
F. + préfocaiton (15th c.).] Choking, suffocation ; 
constriction. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 40x Cures the dolour 
and preefocation of the uterus. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. 
Compit. vi. 180 She suffers strangling and prefocation, 
because of compression about the Heart. 

Prefoliation (préféoli,z (on). Bot. Also pre-. 
[a. F. préfoliation (Richard): see Pre- B. and 
Foutarion, and cf. PREFLORATION.] = VERNATION. . 

1856 HENsitow Dict. Bot. Terms 144 Prxfoliation,..syno- 
oyme for ‘Vernation’. 1861 Bentiev Afan, Bot. (1870) 
95 The arrangement of the leaves in the bud is called 
vernation or przefoliation. 1880 [see PREFLORATION}. 


Prefool, Preforceps: see PRE- A. 1, 4. 

Preform (pri-, prifg-im),v. [ad. L, praform- 
Gre: see Pre-A.1and Formv. SoF. préformer 
(18th c. Bonnet in Littré).) ¢raus. To form or 


shape beforehand. (Chiefly in fa. pp/e.) ' 
16ox [sec Prerormec). 1793 Houicrorr Lavater’s 


Also pre-. 


iy PREFORMANT. 


Physiogn, xxiv. 142 If the germ exists preformed in the 
mother. 1858 Busunet, Nat. & Supernat. xi. (1864) 337 
God's original scheme, taken as a whole, was so planned, 
or preformed. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, 1V. 117 Bile 
pigments are not preformed in the btood. 

b. To determine the form of beforehand; to 
fumish a mould or model of (a structure to be 


me caeently formed), 

ae Cent. Dict, s.v. Bone preformed in cartilage. Tho 
fetal skeleton preforms that of the adult. 
[f Pre- A. 4+ 


Prefo'rmant, Pill. rare. 
L. formant-em, pr. pple. of formare to Form: sce 
“ANT. ] = PREFORMATIVE B. 


1864 Pusey fect. Daniel Notes 578 The Arabic prafor- 
mant of the 34 fem. fut. 


Preformation (prifpsmZ‘-fon). 
[f. Pre- A. 2+ Formation; cf. Prerors. 
préformation (18th c, Bonnet in Littré).) 

1. The action or process of forming or shaping 
beforehand; previous formation. 

1738 Hist, Litleraria WV. 198 It is easy to think that the 
Soul is a divine Automaton, stil! more wonderful, and that 
by a divine Praeformation it produces these beautiful Ideas, 
3819 Coteatnce Rem, (1836) 11. 103 The inauspicious 
influences on the preformation of Edmund's character. 
1838 Sin W. Hamitton Logie xxx. (1866) 11. 129 The blind 
preformations of opinion. 1905 Brit. Wed. Frné. 25 Feh. 
442 On the other hand, the egg of Nereis..and of Berdc.. 
showed a high degree of ‘preformation’, and the early 
blastomeres of these eggs were not equipotential, 

2. Theory of preformation (Biol.): the theory, 
prevalent in the 18th c., that all the parts of the 
perfect organism exlst previously formed in the 
germ, and are merely ‘ seve pee " or unfolded (not 
produeed by accretion) in the process of repro- 
duction. Formerly also called theory of Evouv- 
TION (6b); opposed to that of EricENEsts. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XX\X. 68 The two styles of conver. 
sation corresponded to the two theories of generation,—one 
ett to the theory of Preformation (or Evolution)— 
the other (Burke's) to the theory of Epigenesis, 1847 (see 
Evicenesis]. 1879 tr. Maeckel’s Evol. Man 1. ii. 40 Caspar 
Friedrich Wolff.,with his new Theory of Epigenesis gave 
the death-hlow to the entire Theory of Preformation. 1899 
Tuomson Sci. Life x. 119 [is [Bonnet's] central idea was the 
‘preformation" or asserted pre-existence of the organism 
and all its parts within the germ. 

Hence Preforma‘tionism, the doctrine or theory 
of preformation (see 2); Preforma‘tionist, one 
who holds or maintains this theory. 

7888 E.R. Lanwestes in Eneyel, Brit, XXIV. 815/1 The 
so-called ‘evolutionists ‘ of the eighteenth century, better 
calted praformationists. 1890 Q. Kev, Apr. 372 Both 
notions have now passed along with ' preformationism ’ into 
the limbo of discarded hypotheses. 

Preformative (préffsmitiv), @. (s5.) Also 
preo-. [f. PRE- A. 3, 4+ Fonmative; cf. PREFORM.] 

1. Having the quality or capacity of forming 
beforehand. (Sometimes with allusion to the bio- 
logieal theory of preformation.) 

r8gr Mvras Cath. Th. w. § 33. 342 The peculiar preforma- 
tive nature of the Jewish institutions and history. 1854 
Frnt. R, Agric. Soc. XV. ut. 305 Under the supposition 
that the membrane gives rise to the first production of the 
Dentine, and is itself obliterated by the process, it has been 
catled the preformative membrane of the dental papilla. 
1883 Scnary ffist, CA. I. un. xxi. 199 [That] the apostolic 
Christianity is preformative and contains the living germs 
of all the following periods, personages, and tendencies, 

2. Philol, Prefixed as a formattve element; said 
of a letter, syllable, ete. (esp. in Semitic languages). 

1821 M. Stuaat Gram. Hedr. Lang. i. (1831) 79 The 
praxformative affixes to the Fut, would nppropriately have 
a Sheva for their vowel-pointing. 183) G, Puictuirs Syriac 
Gram, 61 The praxformative letters are not four as in 
Mebrew. /5/d. 62 The Infinitive of alt the conjugations 
has Mem precformative. 1844 Proc. Phitol. Soc. \. 269 
The Georgian also employs a variety of preformative 
particles in conjugation. 

B. sé. Philol. A preformative particle ; 2 letter, 
syllable, etc., prefixed to a word or root in inflexion 
or derivation ; a prefix (esp. in Semitic languages). 

x8z1 M. Stuart Gram. Hebr. Lang. uv. (1831) 51 Tav, in 
the preeformative 7 (in Hithpael), often assimilates itself 
to the first radical of the verb, /ééd. 11, 96 The Pracforma- 
tives of tense and conjugation. 1837 G. Pmicites Syriac 
Gram, 85 The Olaph characteristic of the Aphel conju- 
gation is sometimes retained with the preformatives, 1 
Proc, Philot, Soc, 1. 246 One of these preformatives .. ts 
deserving of more especial notice. 901 J. E, H. Tuom- 
son Recent Comm, Daniel 12 There are remains of eastern 
forms. .for instance, the use of the lamed as preformative 

for the yod in the Substantive Verb—a Mandaenn i.e. 
eastern usage, 


Preformed (pri fgimd, poet, préff1méd), pp/.a. 
[f. Prerons + -ED!, or f, Pre- A, 1 + FORMED.) 
Formed beforehand, previously formed. 

1601 SHAKs. tag C. 1. iti, 67 The true canse,,. Why all 
these things change from their Ordinance, Their Natures, 
and pre-formed Faculties, To monstrous qualitic. 1866 
Oouinc Anim, Chem. 136 Atloxan, a pre-formed consti- 
tent of urine, 1869 E. A. Paaxes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 
217 During baking a certain amount of preformed sugar 
yields carbonic acid. 1889 Mivagt Origin Hun. Reason 


116 Men do not invent concepts for preformed words, but 
the reverse, 


Prefor-mism. 7io/, 
= PREFORMATIONISM. 
FORMATIONIST. 


Also pre-. 
So F, 


[f. PREFORM 7. + -18.] 
So Prefo:rmist = Pre- 
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1896 Amer. Naiwralist June 449 But this is not Pre- 
formism in the old sense; since the adaptations.. are novel- 
ties of function in whole or part. fdid., The case of reflex 
and instinctive functions as against the old preformist or 


Weismannist view. 
[ad. L. prafract-ns 


+ Prefra'ct, @. 046s. 
nbrupt, stern, Inflexible, pa. pple. of prafringtre 
to break off before the point or abruptly, f. pra, 
Pre- A. 4+ frangére to break.) Abrupt, stubborn, 
obstinate, refractory. 

155s Garoinea in Foxe A. & Af. (t$70) 1784/2 Thou wast 
30 prefracte and stout in religion. 1897 J. KincOn Jonas 
(1618) 642 Which no man could deny, that were not too pre- 
fract and obstinate, 1608 Cuarman Byron's Trag. iv. Plays 
1873 If. 283 Still he stands prefract and insolent, 


Prefrontal (priftpntal), 2. (s4.) Anat, and 
Zool, Also pre-. [f. PRE-A., B.+ L. rons, front- 
forehend + -AL, or f, PRE- + FRONTAL] &. Situated 
in front of the frontal bone of the skull. b. Situated 


in the fore part of the frontal lobe of the brain. 

1854 Owen 10 Orr's Circ, Se., Org. Nat. 1. 194 ‘The. .pre- 
frontal and nasal bones, 1 Akfoutt's Syst. Med. VAL, 
273 The frontat lobe as so defined must be divided into a 
prefrontat and a_postfrontal nrea, /did. 738 That part 
of the brain which is probably most intimately associ- 
ated with psychical processes—the prefrontal area. rg0a 
Daily Chron. 22 May 3/4 The general consensus of opinion 
localises what we term ‘mind’ in the pre-frontal lobes of 
the brain. 

B. sé, (el/tpt. for prefrontal bone.) A portion of 
the ethmoid, which forms a distinct bone in some 
reptiles, batrachians, and fishes. 

1854 Owen in Ory's Circ. Se. Org. Nat. 1. 193 There is 
a distinct, oval, articular surface near the anterior median 
angle of each frontal to which the prefrontal is attached. 
/éid. 194 The prefrontals. are connate with the lacrymals. 
1880 GUNTHER Fishes 57 The prefrontals, also small, occupy 
the anterior margin of the orbit. 


So Prefro:nto-la‘chrymal @., at once prefrontal | 


and lachrymal. (In quot. as sé., se, hone.) 
3875 uxcev in Encycl. Brit. 1.7§9/1 This meets a curved 
flat bone, which bounds the orbit anteriorly and internally, 


and articulates with an ascending process of the maxillary | 


bone. It may..be regarded as a prefronto-lachrymal. 

+ Prefrui‘tion. Ols. [i. Pre- A. 2+ Frur- 
TION.] Previous fruition or enjoyment ; a foretaste. 

21631 Donne Serum. (1649) 11.125 Delighting in the hope 
of a future sin, and sin in a prefruition of his sinne, before 
the act. 1678 J. Jlones) frit, Church 591 To be in the 
Charch of heaven, (while he is on earth,) i prefruition. 

+ Prefulgency. O¢s. rare. [f. as next: see 
-ENCY.] Pre-eminent brightness or splendour. 

1660 Watrruousk Arun & Arm. 31 The Patricians and 
Senators were so jealous of their glory and prefulgency that 
they allowed none participants with them. 
Pope's Suprem, (1687) 57 By the prefulgency of his ex- 
cellent worth and merit, 


+ Prefulgent, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. prv- 


fulgons, -intem, pr. pple. of prepulgere to shine | 


forth or greatly: see PRe- A. 4, 6, and Futcent.] 
Greatly shining ; pre-eminent in brightness. 

1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) xiv. 2 Bemis Off Phebus 
fair prefulgent visage bricht. 1651 Life Father Sarpi 
Gereias As was said of the Images of Brutus and Cassius, 
that in a Funeral pomp they were more conspicnous and 
prefulgent, because..they were not seen among the others, 


+ Prefu-lgurate, v. Obs. rare—°, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prvfulguridre to flash forth : see FULGURATE.) 

1623 Cockeram, Prefulgurate, to glister before. 

+ Prega‘ge,v. Obs. [f. PRE-A.1+GaAcE v,] 
trans. To pledge beforehand, pre-engage. 

16sg Futnea CA, Hist, 1x. i § 42 The members of the 


Councell of Trent..were by oath pregaged to the Pope ‘to 
defend and maintain his authority against alt the world‘. 


Pregeminal, -genioulate, -geniculum, 
-genital: see Pre- A. 4, B. 3. 

+ Prege‘rminate, v. Obs. rare—% — [f. ppl. 
stem of L, pregermindre to bud forth early: see 
Pre- A. 1 and GERMINATE.] 

2643 Cockraam, Pregerninate, to bud before another. 

Pre-glacial (prigltfal), @ Geol. [Pre- 
B. 1b] Existing or occurring previous to the 
glacial period. 

1855, 1863 [sce Post-cLactat]}, 1863 g. Reo. CXIV. 407 
Omitting the first or preglacial period, the estimate is made 
for the glacial and post-glacial period. 188a Dawktss in 
Standard a5 Aug. ah He. felt inclined to view the river- 
drift man as having invaded Europe in pre-glacial times. 

Preglenoid, -glenoidal: see Pre- B. 3. 

Pregnable (pregnib’l), a. Forms: 5-7 
prenable, 6 prenn-, prein-, preign-, preygn-, 
prign-, 7 pregn-, 6- pregnable. [Late ME. 
prenable, a, F, prenodle (rath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
also in OF. pregnadble (1306 in Godef. Courfi.), 
f. prendre (ppl. stem pren-):—L, prendtre, contr. 
from prehendére, sce PREREND and -ABLE. As to 
the ¢ see IMPREONABLE.] Of a fortress: Capable 
of being taken by assault. Also srans/, 


1438 in [Vars ee in France (Rolls) ge If the placis 
were righte prenable. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. L.celv. 379 
They thought well the towne was preignahle, /did. cclxv, 
7 hey sawe well that y* place was prignable. 1923 S/. 

‘capers Hen. VIF1, V1. 165 What places he supposeth there 
most preinable, or facile to be had. c1rsgo tr. Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist, (Camden No, 29) 14 Out of hope that it was 
pat hy assault. 2g91 Unton Corr, (Roxb.) 66 It is 

ardiie otherwise prennable, 1603 fouuano /Pfutarch's 


1677 Barsow | 


PREGNANCY. 
for, 413 margin, A strong hold kept by a coward is 
pre one 2632 — Cyrupzdia 107 Cyrus,.desirous in very 


d to see whether the Castle were any where prenahle. 
18483 Petain Round Towers Irel, 371 The door alone could 
he pregnable, 1880 /farfer's Afag. LX. 615 Its pregnahle 
approaches are the portals of entrance and exit for the tube. 

‘b. Jig. Open to uttack ; assallnble, vulnerable. 

1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVI. 334 There were hut 
few points on which it | Libertino’s cee pregnahte. 
1837 Sia J. Pacer in Mew. v. 100 A hard-headed English 
infidel, pregnable to neither religion nor common-sense. 
sgoz Daily Chron. 26 Apr. 3/1 He attacks Arnold's very 
Brgpenble iden that Christianity is only Stoicism ‘touched 
with emotion *. 

4] Erroneously used for Paranant a. 1, 2, Obs. 

1607 TorseLe Four /. Beasts (1658) 69 In those elder times 
wherein wisdom and invention was most pregnable. /2fd. 
674 Leaving those brief and pregnable Narrations of Nel- 
lonius and Scaliger. 1660 Contemp. Hist. Lrel. (Ir. 
Archzol. Soc.) 11. 41 These solide and regnable reasons. 

Hence Pheens! ity; prggne!) e quality. 

1828 S. Bertamy Betrayal 107 There's not a flaw In 
frailty coapled with defect more near Than this man’s 
strength to pregnahility. 

| Pregnada (pren’i-di). Oss. [Sp. preftada 
big with child.] A varlety of lemon: see quots. 

@ 1691 Bovie ffist. A ir (1692) 178 There are [in Teneriffe] 
oranges and temons, especially the pregnadas, which have 
aveiLonts in their bellies, from whence they are so denomi- 
nated. 1774-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) 1V. 122g Another botanicat 
curiosity, mentioned by him, is what they call Pregnada, or 
impregnated lemon. It is a perfect and distinct lemon, 
inclosed withia another. 

t Pregnance. Ods. [f. Precnayt a.2: see 
-ANCE,] == Precnancy ! 2-43 a pregnant quality. 

1546 Lancrey Pol. Verg. De Invent. t. viii. 156, Poetrie 
..comprehendeth at other sciences, as for that wben other 
faculties be denysed by the pregnaunce of mannes wytte, 
this art only is given of nature by adiuine inspiracion. 1610 
W. Foikincuam Art of Survey ww. ii. 81 Increase compre- 
hends all profits deriued from the Pregnance and_ Pro- 
duction of the Earth, 1633 Maamion Fine Companion i. 
vi, Asonne of,.such pregnance of wit and understanding. 
1645 Mitton Cofast. Wks. 1852 IV. 364 In the passage 
following, 1 cannot but admire the ripenes, and the preg- 
nance oF his native trechery. ¢1645 HoweELt Le/#, (1688) 
IV. 470, 1 doubt it not neete discover'd in your Nature 
so many pregnances and sparkles of innated Honor, 

“| Negative pregnance, an erioneous rendering of 
the mod.L. law term negativa pragnans = negative 


| pregnant: see PREGNANT a.2 4b. 


1641 Termes de la Ley 209 The Defendant saith that it was 
not voyd being the temporalties in the kings hands by the 
death of W. this is a Negative pregnance, for it may be in 
the kings hands otherwise tben by the death of W. 


Pregnancy! (pre‘gnansi), [f. PREGNANT @.2; 
see -ANCY.] 
1. The condition of being pregnant, or with child 


or young; gestation. 

1598 Frorio, Pregnanza, greatnes with child, pregnancie, 
a being great with childe or with yoong. 1691 Ray Creation 
11. (16g2) 62 That extraordinary extension that is requisite 
in the time of their Pregnancy. 1777 Watson PAilip ff 
(1839) 9 Those appearances, which gave rise to the belief of 
Mary's pregnancy, were found to be nothing but the approach 
of a dropsy. 180% Jed. Frvf. V. 132 The phenomena of 
mania and pregnancy will very constantly impede the pro- 
gress of pulmonary consumption, 1898 JW'estw. Gaz. 25 Feb. 
9/3 When Mr. Lawson ‘Fait unravelled for himself the 
whole mystery of the broad ligament, the prevention of 
death in the awful catastrophe of tuhal pregnancy was made 
clear to him. 

attrib. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1, 799 The ‘ pregnancy 
kidney ‘,..the chronic form of renal disease dependent on 
pregnancy. 1906 Athenxum at July 79/1 Mr. H. A. Rose 
. describes in two papers the pregnancy observances in the 
Punjab, of the Hindu and Mohammedan populations. 

b. fig. (or in 7s context). 

@ 1829 SKELTON Nefiyeacion 371 Suche a pregna{njcy Of 
heuenly pneecies In laureate creacyon. 164: Mitton 
CA. Govt, vi. Wks, 1851 111. 122 Heresie begat heresie with 
a certaine monstrous haste of pregnancy in her birth. 1754 
H. Warroce Leff. (1846) 111.84, 1 have often annonne 
to you a pregnancy of events, which have soon after been 
still-born. . wee ‘ 

2. transf. a. Of the soil, ete.: Fertility, fecundity, 


fruitfulness; abnndance. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav. t. 21 (Mt tda] Famous for the 
judgement of Paris, and pregnancie in fountaines. 1789 tr. 
Duhamel's [fush. 1, vi. (1762) 13 [The earth] will acquire 
such a genuine and masculine pregnancy. 1878 Afasgue 
Poets 48 He knows the utmost secret of the earth, ‘The 
pregnancy of every blossom's birth. ; 

tb. A germinating or vitalizing quality. Oés. rare. 

7648 Minton Tetrach. Wks. 185: 1V.157 Like the eggs of 
an Ostrich in the dust; 1 do but lay them in the sun; their 
own pregnancies hatch the truth. ss 

tc. The state or condition of being impregnated 
with some substance. Ods. 

1666 G. [aavey Mord. Angl.iv.31 The blood. through 
its pr cy with volatil aculeous salt. * 

3. fg. In reference to the mind: Fertility, pro- 
ducttveness, Inventiveness, imaginative power; 
quickness or readiness (of wit). . 

asso Bate Eng, Votaries 1. 49b, They yued in 
hym great _copye of learnynge, pregnancy at wytt. 1597 
Suaxs. a Hen, fV,t. ii. 192 Pre: ncie is made a Tapster, 
and hath his quicke wit wasted in gining Recknings. 163 
Werever Anc. Fun. Mon. 593 Henry the eigbt conceiued so 
good an opinion of his discreet comportement, and ingevious 
pregnancie, that he.. made him is prea Secretary. 
1647 Cuanennon ffist, Reb. vit § He [Sir 11. Vane) 
was chosen to cozen, and deceive a whole Nation.. : which 
he did with notable pregnancy and deaterity. 71a Aopt- 


PREGNANCY. 


son Sfect. No, 309 » 12 The Diversions of the fallen Angels 

-.are Aecibed with great Pregnancy of ‘Thought. 1833 
Courrincr 7adle-t, 23 Oct., I scarcely know a more 
striking instance of the strength and pregnancy of the 
Gothic mind. 

+b. esp. in reference to the young. Obs. 

1599 Broughton's Lett, v. 16 Certaine knowledge of the 
Archbichopt great industrie, from his youth, not pregnancie 
alone. 1652-62 Mevirn Cosmagr, 1. (1682) 293 A pregnaney 
of judgment above his years. 1671 CrareNnpon Diat, 
‘Tracts (1727} 290 He ohserves a pregnancy in his apprentice, 
which he cherishes and instructs. 19734 tr. Rod/in’s Auc. 
dist. (1827) TT. vit. iii, 306 Such vs is as are remarkable 
for the pregnancy of their parts and goodness of disposition. 
1852 R. Wittiams Lxainent Welshmen 342 (Thos, Morgan] 
was..a poor lad in a farmer's house, near Bridgewater, 
Somerset. The pregnancy of his genius was conspicuons, 
and the Rev, John Moore. offered im tuition gratis, 

+e. transf. A youth of promise. Obs, 

1655 Fouer CA. /fist. vi. 340 To select yearly ane, or 
moe, of the most promising pregnancies out of both Uni- 
versities, and to Freed them heyond the seas. «1661 
— Worthies, Berks. (1663) 1. 93. 

4. In reference to speech, words, etc.: Latent full- 
ness of meaning, significance, suggestiveness, 

1841 L. Hunt Seer i. (1864) 59 Not that they want the 
same pregnancy in our language, hut because they are 
neither so abundant nor so musical, 21884 M. Pattison 
Alem, (1885) 63 The political pregnancy of certain words 
in these had excited my interest. 

b. In reference to events, actions, etc.: Latent 
capacity to produce results, potentiality, 

1818 Crise Digest (ed. 2) 11. gor Vhe estate that was in 
them, was, by the statute, wholly transferred to serve the 
uses which were /x esse, with a pregnancy and prospect to 
the contingent remainders, if they should arise in due time, 
1883 Sreney Expansion Eng. 144 ‘Vhe true test of the 
historical importance of events..is their pregnancy .. the 
greatness of the consequences likely to follow from them, 

t Pregnancy *. Ods. [f. Preavant a.1; see 
-ANCY.] Cogency, force, weight, of an argument ; 
clearness of evidence ar proof; a weighty reason. 

1649 Mitton Eikov. iii, All those pregnancies and just 
motives came to just nothing. 1650 Mindic. Jdamomond's 
Addr, & 10. 3 On purpose. .to take off froin the clearnesse, 
and the pregnancie of the probation. «1674 CLARENDON 
Sure. Leviath, (1676) 45 Mlustrating his definitions by 
instances, as he often doth with great pregnancy. 1697 
Horsecr Gt. Lazo Cousid.iv. (1704) 106 Whatever pregnancy 
there may be in the motives a judicinus person doth allege. 

Pregnant, 2.! arch. Also 5 preign-, 
?pren-, 3-6 -aunt(e, [n. OF. prefenant (1572 

pregnantle tustance, ts... preignantes raisons Gouef, 
Compl), pr. pple. of preindre, earlicr priembre, 
Premére to press:—I.. premére: cf. ‘preignant, 
Pregnant, pregnant, pithie, ripe, linelie, forcible, 
strong; rassons preonantes, plaine, apparent, im- 
portant, or pressing reasons’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

The word appears in Eng. much earlier than it is actually 
cited in Fr., thongh the vb. had come dawn in Fr. from lL. 
In Eng. this word ran together in form with the later 
PrrGNaxt a.3, and it is prob, that in tater times the two 
were viewed merely as senses of the same word, and that 
this was bence apt to be confused with some of the fig. uses 
ofthe next. See the quots under ?.] 

Of an argument, proof, evidence, reason, ete. : 
Pressing, urgent, weighty; compelling, cogent, 
forcible, convincing; hence, clear, obvious. 

€1374 Cuavcer 7roylus tv. 1151 (1 179) And bis was hym 
a preignant [.WS. Cg. 4.29 ?prenaunt] argument, That she 
was forth out of pis world a-gon. 1834 Act 26 (Jen. 'TtT, 
c. 4 § 2 Good and pregnaunte evidence ministred to them 
by persons sworne before the sayde Justiciar. 1552 Hutort, 
Pregnant token, auspicins liguidum. 1601 F. Goowtn 
Bps. of Eng. 276 Because my proofes are nat pregnant..t 
will passe him ouer in silence. 1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1. i. 33 
1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribe 538 Thus elsewhere, as is 
Pepvare by that other example, formerly alleaged out of 

iodorus, 1664 Butter Mud. 1. ii, 106, 1 doubt not, but 
it will appear With pregnant light. The point is clear. 
1918 Cot, Rec. Pennsylv, U1. 40 That the Proofs were so 
Pregnant and the Crime so black. ie Biackstone Contr, 
11.84 A pregnant proof that these liberties of socage tenure 
were fragments of Saxon liberty. 

P The following appear also ta belong here, in the pre. 
ceding range of sense, though they are in some cases suscep- 
tible of being explained as PREGNANT a.2 

1582 N. 'F. (Rhem,) Pref. aij; For deciding the doubtes of 
these daies, more propre and pregnant then the other part 
not yet printed. xrs92 G. Harvey Four Lett, iv. Whs. 
(Grosart) {. 227 Pregnant rules auail much; but visible 
Examples amount incredibly. 1602 end Pt. Return FES 
Parnass. wW. i. 1546, 1 will shew you a place in Lituleton, 
which is verye pregnant in this point. 1644 Dicrav Na?. 
Bodies xxviii. (1658) 307 The whole composure of his body 
throughont, were pregnant signes of a well tempered mind 
within, c 1680 Baverince Serm. (1729) 1. 47 We have as 
ee instances of it in the New Testament as in the 

id. 1753 SMottrr? Ct. Fathon: (1784) 23/1 This presage 
-.may certainly be justified by manifold oceurrences in 
life: we ourselves have known a very regnant example. 

Pregnant (pre‘gnint), 2.2 (sb,) Also 5 -ante, 
5-6 -aunt, pringnant, 6 preignant, -aunt. 
[ad. L. praguans, -dnt-en: with child, pregnant; 
ef. F. prégnant ( prégnante fem. in Rabelais 1550). 

The OF, word was gretus, preigne = It. Pregno, L. type 
“pregnus; but in Eng. pregnaunt was used in 1413, and 
was spp. common in the Sanh c. in the transf. sense tis 
remarkable that this should appear so much earlier than the 
literal sense. L. Aragndns has generally been explained as 
a ppl. form, from fre before+root gna- of gndscor, gnatus 
to be born, a derivation favoured hy the cognate przendtio 
a making pregnant or being with child, and late L. prag- 
n&re to be pregnant, pragndtus pregnant, and pragndtus 


| 
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(z-stem) pregnancy. On the other hand this does not 
explain the early collateral form Aragnds, «tent (Plautus', 
and the connexion with root gua- is disputed by some: 
see Walde Latein. Etymol. Worterbuch s.¥.] 

I. 1. That has conceived in the womb; with 
child or with young ; gravid. Const. w7th, of (the 
offspring), éy (the male parént), 

1545 Raynotn Byrth Mankynde un. vii. 86 Hypocrates 
sayth: The pregnant [edd. 1552-65 pregnaunt, ed, 1598 
pregnate] Woman whiche hath Yeas for the most 


part aborteth. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pregnant.., great 
with child or young. 


1658-6 Phil. Lrans. 1.388 Pregnant 
Bitches. .at certain times of their gravidation. 1667 Mitton 
7’, £.11.779 My womb Pregnant by thee,and now excessive 
grown Prodigious motion felt. 1 74 Go.osm, Nat. /ist, 
(1776) IV. 176 We are not certainly informed how long the 
females [seats} continue pregnant, a 1827 Ln. Expon in 
Powells Devises (ed. 3) (1. 360 The child with which A. M. 
is now pregnant. 1844 H.H. Witson Ari. /ndia H. 44 
The widow of Ladhuba..was pregnant at the time of her 
husband's assassination, 1899 Ad/butt's Syst, Mded. VIL. 
298 Mental changes are common in pregnant women. 
b. fig. (or in figurative context.) 

¢ 1630 Mittos /’assion 56 And 1.. Might think th’infection 
nf my sorrows lond, Had got a race of mournerson som preg: 
nant cloud, 1641 Hiner 9. Brven xxx.g3 One errour is 
@ pregnant, and faithfull mother of many more, 1764 
Gorosm. Trav, 138 The pregnant qnarry teem‘d with human 
form. 1873 Svmonns Gr&. Poets iii. 87 Cyrous, this city is 
pregnant; 
chastise our evil violence. 

tc. fig. Big, laden, swelling; of a sail, bellying. 

1 eraick /fesfer., Oderon's Feast 23 A pure seed. 
pearle of infant dew, Brought and besweetned in a blew 
And pregnant violet. @ 1687 Cotton JIinter x, With all 
her pregnant sails atrip. 

+2. transf. a. Of a plant or seed: Fertilized, 
capable of germinating ; fruitful. Oés. 

3669 Wortince Syst, Agric. (1681) 329 Pregnant, fall as 
a Rud, or Seed, or Kernel ready tw sprout. 1759 tr. Du- 
Aamel’s /dush.\. xv. (1762) 80 May prevent the grains being 
render'd pregnant. 1762-9 Fatconrr Shipeur, 1. 361 There, 
rich with nectar, melts the pregnant vine. 

tb. Of the soil, etc.: Fertile, fruitful ; prolific, 
teeming. Const. wth. Obs. 

1615 G. Sannys 7'rav. 0. 97 The fat and pregnant slime 
which it (the Nile] leaueth behind it, 1718 tr. Panctrollus' 
Rerum Afem. 1. w. xix. 231 An Isle..calt’d Marmora, very 
pregnant with Metals, 176a-9 Fatconer S/ipzr. i. 161 
The clouds, with ruin ee now impend. 1789 Mrs. 
Prozzt Journ. France 11, 68 This horrible volcano. .seems 
pregnant with wonders. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 614 
Virginia is the most pregnant with minerals and fossils of 
any state in the Union. 

II. In various mental or non-physical uses, 

3. a. Of a person or his mind: Teeming with 
ideas, fertile, imaginative, inventive, resourceful, 
ready. Const. of, 7, or fo with 72f. arch. or Obs. 

1413 Pilger, Sowle (Caxton 1483) in. x. 57 Adam was 
pregnaunt of vnrightwisnesse and sool disbeysaunte. 1432- 
50 tr. /figden (Rolls) 111. 467 Pe mynde of man is pregnante 
ina feire day, and feynte in a clowdy day. 1513 Kransnaw 
St. Werburge uw. 1204 Famous in victorye, preignant in 
wysdome. /4f, 2024 Fyrst to maister Chaucer, and Lud- 
gate sentencious, Also to preignaunt Barkley, nowe beyng 
religious, To inuentiue Skelton and poet laureate. a 1591 
H, Smit Servs. (1637) 509 Very pregnant to devise nevy 
shifts to keep in their almes. 1624 R. Sxvxner in Ussher's 
Lett, (1686) 352 The Jews have always been so ready and 

regnant in the Scriptures, as that they need not cite the 

‘ook, Chapter, or Verse. 1632 Litucow ray. vin. 371 
The exquisit ingeniosity of their best styles, and pregnant 
inuention, 1711 STEELE Sect, No. 136 » 4 A Person of so 
pregnant a Fancy, that he cannot be contented with ordinary 
Occurrences. 1853 M. Arxotp Scholar Gypsy iv. 34 The 
story of that Oxford schotar poor Of pregnant parts and 
quick inventive brain. . f 

b. in pregnant wit, common in 16-17th c. arch, 

1494 Faavan Chron. vu. 652 A marchaunt, of pregnaunt 
wytte, and of good maner and speche. 1519 /aferd. Four 
Elem. in Haz). Dodsiey 1.7 Divers pregnant wits be in this 
land, 1549 Cuatoner Erasmus on Folly M ij, Who is he 
so pregnant witted that might grope out these misteries? 
(1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxx. 71 Pringnant of wit, of 
policie but peir. 1589 Nasnx Pref Greene's Alenaphon 
(Arb.) 17 His pregnant dexteritie of wit.) 1634 HEvwooo 
Matdenkead Lost 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 106 Come, come, 1 know 
you haue a pregnant wit. ¢1660 Sourn Serm., John vit. 
17 (1715) 1. 241 Nor did ever the most pregnant Wit in the 
World bring forth any Thing great,..without some Pain 
and Travail, es 

te. esp. of young persons, or their faculties: Apt 
to conceive or apprehend, quick-wilted, of unusnal 
capacity, full of promise, promising. Obs. 

3557 Order of Hospitalls C viij, Suche of the children as be 
pregnant and very apt to learninge. 1612 Drayton Poly. 
olé, vi, 223 Her a and pregnant Youth sent hither yeere by 
yeere, Instructed in our Rites with most religions feare. 
1635 Bratnwait Arcad. Pru. 180 Whom we no lesse truly 
than properly call the Muses minion, the coneeits preg- 
nantest darling, @1661 Futcer Worthies (1662) 1. 239 She 
was a a pregnant Lady above her age, and died in her 
infancy when not full four years old. 1707 CHAMAERLAYNE 
Pres. St, Eng. mi. 425 Some of the most pregnant Lads are 
so good Proficients. -that they are sent to the University. 

au d. Apt to receive or be influenced ; receptive ; 
disposed, inclined, ready. Obs. (chiefly in Shaks.}. 

3601 Suaks. Twel. Ni. 1. 100 My matter hath no voice, 
Lady, but to your owne Most pregnant and vouchsafed 
care. 1602 — Zant, mm. ii. 66 And crooke the pregnant 
Hindges of the knee. 1608 — Per. rv, Prol. 44 And cursed 
Dioniza hath The pregnant instrument of wrath Prest for 
this blow, 1628 Donne Ser, xxix. (1640) 290 Christ places 
the Comfort of this Comforter, the Holy Ghost, in this, that 
he shall worke upon that pregnant faculty, the Memory, 


ut T fear that it will bring forth a man to 


{ 


PREGNATION. 


+e. Of hearing: Keen, sharp, acute. Ods. rare. 

1607 Torsrit Four/. Beasts (1658) 209 Their hearing is 
most pregnant ; for the Egyptians ee they signifie hearing, 
picture a Hare; and for this cause we have shewed you 
already that their ears are long like horns. t 

4. Of words, symbolic acts, etc.: Full of mean- 
ing, highly significant; containing a hidden sense, 
implying more than is obvious, suggestive ; also, 
F fall of, replete with (something significant). 

¢14§0 Pol, Poents (Rolls) 11. 227 Discusse it with dili ens, 
and telle iff hit be, This pagent is pringnant, sir Pilat, 
pardé, ¢1480 Henrvson 7st. Cres. 270 In breif sermone 
an€ pregnant sentence wryte, «1626 Bacon Confess. Faith 
Wks. 1879 1. 338/2 The continual history of the old world, 
and church of the Jews ..is.. pregnant of a perpetual 
allegory and shadow of the work of the redemption to 
follow. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 104 The best of the 
Latins thought the Greek word so pregnant and compre- 
hensive, that the Latin tongue had no single word able 
to express it. @1661 Futter Worthies (1662) 1, 133 His 
Epithetes were pregnant with Metaphors. 1838-9 Hattam 
Hist, Lit. WV an. vii, § 41.378 The style is what was called 
pregnant, leaving much to be filled up by the reader's reflec- 
tion, 1860 Westcott Zntrod. Study Gasp. vi. (ed. 5) 318 St. 
Mark compresses into this one pregnant sentence the central 
lesson of the trial. 1879 Farrar S¢. Pané 11. 188 It is 
impossible I think in fewer words to give the full interpre- 
tation of this pregnant thesis. 

b, Phrases, 

Pregnant construction, in Gram. or Rhet., a construction 
in which more is implied than the words express. Preg- 
nant negative, in Logic (L. propositio categorica negativa 
pregnans in Paulus Nicolettus Venetus, sth c., Prantl TV, 
129, note 545]: seequot. 1890, Negative pregnant, in Law, 
a negative implying or involving an affirmative. “ 

1607 CoweLt /ulerpr., Negatine [aig irae negatiue 
implying also an affirmatiue. as if aman being impleaded, 
to haue done a thing vpon such a day, or in such a place, 
denyeth that he ae it odo & forma declarata: which 
implyeth neuer the lesse, that in some sort he did it. 1687 
Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 265 Vou put a negative pregnant 
upon a man, to say that sitting at the door is more profane 
than standing. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. ssz This 
general denial amounts only to a denial of personal notice 
to herself, and is a kind of negative pregnant. 1890 Cené, 
Dict. s.v., Pregnant negative, a negative proposition affected 
by a redupticative, exeeptive, or other expression requiring 
bein treatment in logic: thus, ‘no man, gv man, ever 
sleeps’ is a pregnant negative. 

5. Fertile or fruitful in results; big co/th conse- 
quences ; containing important issues ; momentous. 

1591 Fiorio and Fraties Ep. Ded. 1 In this stirring time 
and pregnant prime of inuention when euerie bramble is 
fruitful, a 1674 Cusrenvon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 255 Error 
is naturally pregnant, and the more desperate it is, the more 
fruitful, 1783 Gouv. Morrts in Sparks Life & Writ, (1832) 
1. 252 A critical business,..pregnant with dangerous con- 
sequences. 1820 Comer Consol, (Chandos) 160 They hold 
a pregnant lie well told, 1s worth at least its weight in gold. 

tb. Resultant, produced. Obs. sorce-use. 

1596 Bacon Max. §& Use Com. Law i. viii. (1636) 34 Any 
accessary before the fact is subject to all the contingencies 
pregnant of the fact, if they be pursuances of the same fact. 

B. as sb. A pregnant woman. rare. 

1654 WuitLock Zootontia 284 Humane Policy.. forbeareth 
execution of a condemned Pregnant (or woman witb Child), 
1864 in Wenster [citing Dunglison, who, however, in his 
entry app. intends the adj.]; and in mod. Dicts. 

Hence + Pre‘gnant 2. f7aus., to render pregnant. 

1652 Sparkr Print, Devot, (1660) &?. Pray'r..Sometime 
descending, Pregnanteth the Womb Of Teeming Earth. 

+ Pre‘gnantly, zcv.! Obs. [f. Precnrant al 
+-Ly 2] Of argument, proof, etc.: Cogently, 
forcibly, clearly. 

erqgo Carcrave Life St. Kath, u.1237 And voyd 3onr 
resoun well & pregnantly. 1604 T, Wricut Passions 1. ii. 
§ x. 125 Play pregnantly prooueth passions. 1654-66 Ear 

‘Oragay Parthea, (1676) 24 What more pregnantly confirm'd 
me he was the real Artabazus. 2765 Law tr. Bedhmen's 
Myst. Maguuim xiii. (1772) 254 We here see very fully and 
pregnantly. 

Pre'gnantly, adv.2 [f. PREGNANT 2.2 + -LY 2] 
In a pregnant manner or state. 

1, ‘Frmitfully’ (Johnson 1755). 

b. In a form capable of development. rare. 

1884 Ji Tait Mind in Matter (1892) 58 It is reiterated 
that all forms of life existed pregnantly in the first germs, 

2. In a manner implying more than is expressed ; 
significantly 5 snggestively. ain 

1879 Watney Sanskrit Gram. 359 Often, the ité is used 
More pregnantly. 1897 Mew Eng. Dict. 111. 65/3 A deal 
is ay pregnantly for a good or great deal. 

+ Pre‘gnantness. Os. rare—°, [f, PREGNANT 
a.) and ¥ +-xEs8s.] The quality of being pregnant: 
= Preonancr ! and 2. ¢ ; 

1727 Bastev vol. Hi, Pregnantness, a being great with 
Child; also (spoken of Evidence or Proof) Strength ; also 
(of Invention, Wit, etc.) Ripeness, Quickness. 

+ Pre‘gnate, a. Obs. rare—", [ad. late L. pra- 
grtdtus (sth cent.), pa. pple. of pragzdre to be 
pregnant,] = PRe¢nant 2.2 1. 

1598 [see Precnanrt a. 1, quot. 1545) 

+ Pre‘gnate, v. Ols. rare—*. [f. ppl. stem of 
L, pregnare: see prec.) inir. Of soil: To become 
fertile, lo promote germination or growth. 

z Lonvon & Wisp, Xetir'd Gard ner 1. i. 6 Backward 
soils, which are long a pregnating in the Spring. 5 

+Pregna‘tion. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. pragna- 
6n-ents see PREGNANT a.2) = PrecNancy |}. 

1623 Cockrram, Jregnation, being great with childe. 


PREGNATRESS. 


+ Pregna'tress. Ods. rare. [f. as fem. of 
L, *Areguator (not found) +-Es 1.) A (feminine) 
agent or power that generates or brings to birth. 

1765 Law tr, Behuten's Myst, Magnum vi. (1772) 26 Vor 
the Pregnatress (Ger. Gebdhrerin] of Time is a Model or 
Plat-form of the Eternal Preguatress. 

Pregnotarie, -y, variants of PRENoTARY Oés. 

+Pregrand, pregrand, @. Os. rare—'. 
[ad. L. preegrand-is very large : see Pre- A. 6 and 
Grasp a.) Extraordinarily large. 

1657 ‘Tomtinson Kenou's Disp. 450 Not unlike a she-goat 
with a pragrand body, 

+ Pre'gravate,~. Ols. rave. Also pre-. [f. 
ppl. stem of 1. pragravdre to press henvily upon (f 
pre, Pre- A. 5 +gravdre to weigh down, f. grazis 
heavy).] /ravs. ‘To weigh down, overweight. 

r6ga Vii. Tata, faeds. Wordd iw 81 Che clog which the 
body brings with it cannot but pregravate and trouble the 
soul in all her performances. 1653 SctatEr Fun. Sern. 
23 Sept. (1654) 12 The Soule (which is here clogg‘d,and drossy, 
and much pragravaled by the Body, subject to corruption), 

Hence + Pregrava'tion Oés. rare°: see quot. 

1623 Cockenam, ’regrauation, great griefe. 

+Pregra‘vitate, prae-,v. Obs.rare. [PRe-A, 
5.] str. ‘To gravitate more (than something else). 

1685 Bowie Exg. Notion Nat. vi. 189 Water does gravi- 
tate in Water, as well as out of it, though indeed it does not 
pragravitate, because ‘tis Counter-ballanc’d by an equal 
weight of Collateral Water, which keeps it from descending. 
gaa Quincy Lex, Physico-Med, (ed. 2) 187/1 ‘Those things 
which do not pre-gravitate in the Air, Water, &c. the Vulgar 
take to have no Gravity. 

+Pregre-dience. Os. rave", [ad. L. type 
*pregredientia, {, progredi, f. pre, PRE- Av 1 + 
gradi to step, go.]_ A going before or in front. 

tsgg Cuapman Ovid's Bang. Sence Cij, But as the Vni- 
corns pregredience ‘fo venomd Pooles, doth purdge them 
with his horae, And after him the desarts Residence May 
safely drinke. bi 

t+ Pregre‘ssion. Os. rare. [ad. L. pregres- 
stou-em a going before, n. of action f. pregredi: 
see prec.] Going before, antecedence, precedence. 

1623 Cockrram, Pregression, a going before. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. ? 173 Medicines do not need the pragression of 
our heat. 2656 Biount Glossogr., Pregresston,..a going 
before, an out-going or over-passing, a preventing. 

+ Pregu'st, v. Obs.rare—°, [ad L. pregustire 
to taste before: see Pre- A. r and Gustv.l] To 
taste before. So (stonce-wids.) + Pregu‘stant a., 
tasting beforehand; + Pregustio = PREGUSTATOR, 

16a3 Cockeram, Pregust, to taste before. 1824 Syp. 
Soitn Wes, reso) 11. 37/2 We must tie those pracgustant 
punishers down by one question. 1694 Motreux Radelais 
vy. xx, The Leprous were bronght in hy her Abstractors, 
Spodizators, Musticators, Pregustics [F. Pregustes}..and 
other Officers, for whom I want names. 

+ Pregusta‘tion. Oés. Also pre-. [n. of 
action f. L. pregustdre: see prec. So obs. I. pré- 

gustation (Godef.).] A tasting before, a foretaste. 

1656 Buount Ghssogr., Pregustation.., a tasting or assay 
ing before. @1658 A, Fanincpox Serme. (1674) ILE. 398 
‘Khe Child, when he is hungry, desires milk, becanse he 
hath a kind of pra:gustation of milk in his very nature. 
1667 Watranouse Frre Lond. 93 Over early pregnstation 
of Woe. 1678 A. Warkear Character Lady Warwick 117 
In the actual exercise of prayer, by which she so often 
anticipated Heaven hy pregustation. 

+ Pregusta‘tor. Os. rare. In 7 pre-. [a. L. 
pregusidlor, agent-n. f. pregustdre (see PREGUST) 
= F, prégustatenr,| One whose function is to 
taste meats and drinks before serving them. 

1694 Motreux Radelais v, xxiii, When her Pragustators 
UF. Pregustes} had tasted the meat, her Masticators .. 


chew’d it. 
| Prehallux, pre- (préhe'ldks). Anat, and 
Zool, ([mod.L., f. pra, Pre- B. 3 + Hattux. 


Named 1885 by Bardeleben of Jena.] A rudi- 
mentary structure, osseous or cartilaginous, found 
on the inner side of the tarsus of some Mammalia, 
Reptilia, and Batrachia, and supposed to represent 
an additional digit. 

2888 Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 150 That the pre-hallux takes 
On certain of the essential relationships of a digit is beyoud 
dispute. That it really represents one is another question. 
1885 Athenzum 18 May 635/3 Prof. Bardeleben [sent a 
Paper} on the prepollex and prehallux of the mammalian 
skeleton... He also stated that he had discovered vestiges of 
the prahallux and przpollex in certain Reptilia. 2891 
Frowan & Lyoxxker AMammatia ti. 49 In the posterior limb 
the tibial sesamoid, and a fibulnr ossification corresponding 
to the pisiform, are regarded as representing a prehallux 
and a postminimus, 


| Prehalteres (préjheltériz), 56. pl, Exton. 
[mod. L., f. Pre- B. 3+Hatreres.) A pair of 
small membranous scales in front of the halteres 
of dipterous insects; usually called segudz. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Preheminence, -ent, obs. ff. PRE-EMINENCE, 
‘EMINENT, Pre-hemiplegic: see Pre- B. 1. 

+Prehend, v. Obs. rare. [nd. L. prehend-dre 
to grasp, seize, catch, for earlier prehendére (Plaut.), 
f, pre, PRE-+*handire, cognate with Gr. yav5- 
ay-ev totake in, hold. Sometimes perh. naphetic f. 
APPREHEND,] ¢ras. To seize, catch, apprehend. 

15.. Stow in Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866) Pret. 15 rote, 


They were greatly blamed that prehended hym and 
Vou. VEL 


| 
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comitted hym, 1627 Minoreton Mayor of Ouindorough | 
v. i, Ts not that Rebel Oliver, that Traytor to my year, Pre. | 
hended yet? 2832 I’. Hors: ss, Origin Alan ti. 76 Vege- 
tables and animals. .for pursuing, prehending, and appro- | 
priating to themselves the substances they want for their 
further support,.. want new exlernal organs, 

+ Prehensa:tion. Oés. rare. [ngent-n.f.L. pre- 
hensire ( prensdre) to seize, detain, solicit (Ireq. 
of prehendire): see prec. and cf. PRENSATION.} 
(?) Solicitation, suing. 

1649 C. Warker ‘Vist, adepend. . 145 The Domestick 
use of their Nomenclators, their Prehensations, Invitations, | 
Clientships. 

Prehensible (prvhensib’!), 2. rare. [f. L. 
prehens-, ppl. stem of prehend-cre (see PREHEND) 
+-IRLE, So F, prchensiéle.] Capable of being 
grasped. 

1832 Bextuam fiss. Lang, Wks. 1843 VIEL 315 This 
verbal noun,.which in this its separate state, becomes the 
name of a sort of fictitious entity, nf n sort of fictitious body 
or substance, is, in this state, rendered anore prehensible. | 

Prehensile (pr/he-nsil, -sail), a. Chiefly Zo0/. 
[a. F. prehensile (Buffon), f as prec. +-tle, -1LE.) 
Capable of prehension; having the capacity of 
grasping or Jaying hold of anything. \ 

1781-5 Smecoe tr. Buffon's Nat. é/ist. (1791) VUIL. 185 
By..his prehensile tail, he [the Coaita] is easily distin. 
guished from tbe monkeys, 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth 
(1855) 24 Not_any of the limbs of fishes nre prehensile. 
1871 Daawin Dese, Alan 1. iv. 14a With some savages..the 
foot has not altogether lost its prehensile power. 

b. Consd., as prehensile-lipped, -laited. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) 111.23 M. Cuvier | 
suspects that it [the sense of touch in the tail] has a similar 
existence in all the prehensile-tniled mammals. 1899 F. V. 
Kirav Sport F.C. Africa xii. 133 ‘Whe prehensile-lipped 
rhinoceros. 1905 [Fest Gaz. 18 Sept. 4/1 Prehensile- 
tailed creatures are, as a rule, restricted to the New World. 

Prehensility (przhensi‘liti). [f. prec. + -1ry.] 
The quality of being prehensile, prehensiveness. 

1856 Emeason Fug. fraits vi. 115 Their statesmen. .have 
invented many fine ee to cuver this slowness of per- 
ception and prehensility of tail. 1869 Gteumore Figurer's 
Reptiles ii. 40 In..the Vipers, it [the tail} is short an 
ont any prehensility, 

Prehension (pr/henfon). [ad. L. prehension- 
em seizing, apprehending, n. of action i. prehendore 
(see Prenexn). So F. prgheuzsion (prehencton 
¢ 1400 in Godef.).] 

_1. The action of taking hold (physically) ; grasp- 
ing, seizing. Chiefly Zoo/. 

1828 Weester, Predeasion, a taking hold; a seizing 3 as 
with the hand or other limh, Lawrence. 1833 Sia C. Bene 
Hand (183 » 359 The bill of the bird..is the organ of pre- | 
hension on of touch, 1884 Ll. Seexcea in Contemp. Rev. 
July 39 Food cannot be got without powers of preheasion. 

b. A taking possession, occupation, selzure. rave. 

1880 Str J.B. Puzaa Aryan Vill. in India Untrod. 15 The 
prehension and clearing of a definite tract of ground, and.. 
arrangements for tilling. .it. moe 

+2. Seizure or arrest in the name of justice or 


authority; apprehension. Oés. 

1534 Act 2 dien. Vill, c 6 § 9 The nexte sessions. .to be | 
holden after the prehension or attachement of such offendour, 
1581 Lamaarok Erren, t. xii. (1588) 66 The aucieat Con- 
seruator of the Peace, who had onely Coertion or Pre- 
hension in a few cases. 1802 Bentuam Princ. Judicial | 
Procedure xxii, § 1 Prehensiou, applied to things, will | 
be with reference tom1. A thing immoveable...2. A thing 
moveahle...3. A slock of things moveable, r 

3. Graspiag with the mind; mental apprehension, 

1836 J. Assott [Vay fo do Good ix. 294 There is something 
in man which enables him to seize, as it were, by direct pre- 
hension, what is trne and right when it is distinctly pre. 
sented to him. 1899 Blackw, Mag. Sept.375/2 Mr. Churchill's 
instinctive prehension of her claims to fashionable distinction. 

Prehensive (prvhensiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
prehens-, ppl. stem of prehendére (see PREHEND) + | 
-Ive.] ee of seizing or laying hold; =PRE- | 
NENSILE. Hence Prehe‘nsiveness. | 

1857 I. T'avtoa IVorld of Mind xxiv, § 885 Conscious of 
its want of a prehensive limb, 1897 A. Lane in Daily News 
27 Sept 6/5 At the Raj Knmar College..‘ we had a higher 
ideal of fielding than most English scbools', perhaps a 
greater agility and prehensiveness. 

Prehensor (pr/he'ns/1). ft as prec. + -OR 2.] 
One who or that which days hold of anything. 

1829 Bentuam Justice & Cod. Petit. 179 Distinguished hy 
some such name as frekensors or arrettors, 1830 — Equity 
Disp. Court Prop. m. vii. 4x Three different sorts of func- 
tionaries—Prehensors, Messengers, and Consignees—~for 

ing on the necessary intercourse, between the judge, 
on the one part, and things and persons, on the otber, 


| Prehensorium. Z00/. [mod.L., f. pre- 
hensor: see -ontUM.] An apparatns or arrange- 
ment of parts adapted for prehension; spec. npplied 
to a formation of the legs in some spiders nod 
insects. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Prehensory (prihensori), a. rare. [nd. 
mod.L. prehenséri-us, 1. as prec.: see -oRy 2,] 
ca 2 for seizing or laying hold: = PREHENSIVE, 

1826 Kiaav & Srence Exfomol. U1. xxxi. 240 The pupze 
ie Libellulina] are furnished with a prehensory mask, 1835 


stray flab. & Inst, Anim, 11. xii. 10 The prehensory 
organs or arms, 


Preheterocercal (prijhetéres3-skAl), a. Zchth. 
[Pre- B. 1.] Preceding the heterocercal: a sup- 
posed stage in the development of the tail in fishes. 


with- 


PRE-IMAGINE, 


tgoo Valure 20 Sept. 506/1 The supposition that it repre- 
sents the original ‘ protocercal ' or preheterocerval stage. 

Pre-hexameral: sce Pry- B, 1. 

Prehistorian (préhistderiin). rare. [f. as 
next, after Afs/ortan.] One whi studies the remains, 
customs, and conditions of prehistoric times. 

3893 Amer. Cath. O. Rev. Oct. 728 This has been either 
ignored or poe the new school of prehistorians 
tgoa Nation (N. Y.) 20 Nov. 398/1 Prehistorians had lon; 
known of a gentleman..who had long excavated on his 


Prehistoric (pr7histgtik), a. [f. Pree Bo + 
Hisronic a, So F. préhistorigue.] Of, belonging 
to, or existing in the pcriod antecedent to history, 
or to the first historical accounts of a people. 

1851 DD. Witson ifftle) The Archxology and Preliistoric 
Annals of Scotland. /é/:. ix, The prehistoric races of 
Northern Europe. 1863 /6/d. (ed. 2) 1, Pref. 14 The applica- 
tion of the term /'reArstoric—introduced, if | mistake not, 
for che first time in this work. 1860 W. G. Craax in Mac. 
Jour, 38 This tufa has been deposited .. hy some pre-historic 
volcano, 2878 Grapstone Prim, ‘omer 8 Homer and ‘Troy 
lie far back in the prehistoric period. 2894 IL. B. Swatr 
Afostles' Creed ii. 29 Evidence..to show that about the 
middle of the third century a prehistoric and premundane 
Sonship was ascribed by the majority of believers to Jesus 
Christ. 

So Prehisto’rical a., prehistoric; hence Pre- 
histo'rically adv., in prehistoric times. 

1862 Parthenon 26 Jul 393 From on ‘ prehistorical ‘ period 
down to the Conquest of Tamerlane (a. p. 1398). 1863 LveLe 
antig. Man 11 Another class of memorials..has thrown 
light on the pei tcs age. 1895 Edin. Rev. July 137 
‘The stream of communication set in prehistorically. 

Prehisto-rics, s4. ~/. [p!. of Preutstonic a.; 
alter economics, pueumatics, etc.) Prehistoric 
matters as a branch of stttdy. 

1884 Science 4 July 212 Chinese prehistorics have not ns 
yet been sufficiently studied to decide which metal was the 
first to be wrought in that distant realm. 1891 R. Seweie 
in Athenzum 18 Aug. 226/1 A paper..on.. Dravidian pre- 
historics in this locality, with special reference to Kapgal. 

Prehistory (pr7hi'stéri). [f. Pre-+ History, 
after Prenistoric.] The account of events or 
condilions prior to written or recorded history ; 
hence, such events or facts, or the period when 
they occurred; prehistoric matters or times. 

1872 TyLoa Jt, Cult. 11. 401 The history and pre-history 
of man take their proper places in the general scheme of 
knowledge. 1888 /¥es 3 Oct. 8/1 The existence of the 
Pelasgi as a distinct and identifiable race and element in 
ttalian or Greek history, or rather pre-history. 1902 
Nature 30 Jan. 299/2 The clever etchings on bone and ivory 
of the cave-dwellers of Western Europe..are well known to 
all who interest themselves in the pre-history of man. 

Prehnite (prénoit). Afin. [ad. G. prehnit 
(Wemer 1789), f. the name of Colonel von Prehn, 
who brought it from the Cape of Good Hope: 
see -1TE! 2h.] A hydrons silicate of aluminium 
and calcium, found in more or Jess globnlar masses 
of a pale green colour and vitreous lustre. 

1995 Schineisser’s Syst. Min. 1. 147 Prehnite..is called 
after Captain Preha who brought it first to Europe. 180a 
Bournon in PAI Trans. XCII. 282 ‘That kind of prehnite 
which is composed of a mass ol crystals confusedly aggre- 
gated, a 1882 Sir R. Cueistison Life (1885) 1. 96 Finding 
prehnite on the way under the blastings of a trap cliff. 

Hence Prehnitiform (preni‘tiffim) @., having 
the form of prehnite. 

2843 Portock Geol. 152 Stilbite, both in the ordinary 
shen cep aggregations, and prehnitiform. 

Prehni'tic, 2. Chen. [f prec.: see quot. 
1872.) In Prehuitic actd : see quots. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1, 811 Prehnitic acid, CiokTsOx 
« .crystallises..in large prisms resembling the mineral preh- 
nite. 1875 /di¢. VIL. 1006 Prehnitic acid, .obtained by 
heating hydromellitic acid with strong sulphuric acid. 

Prehuman (prihi#min), a. [Pre- B. BI 
Preceding the human; previous to the existence o 
man upon the earth. 

1844 R. Cuamarars Vest. Crealion, Orig. Anim. Tribes, 
Throughont the whole of the pre-human period. 1900 H. 
Macrneason 1. Spencer 117 Studying mental processes in 
their earlier pre-human manifestations. 

Preiche, -our, etc., obs, ff. PREAcH, PREACHER. 

Preid, var. Preps v. Obs. Preie, preije, 
obs, ff. Pray, Prey. Preier(e, obs. ff. PRavER. 
Preif, -e, preiff, obs. ff. Proor, Prove. Preign- 
able, -ant, obs. ff. PREONABLE, PREGNANT. 
Preignetory, -notarie, -y, var. PRENOTARY 
Obs. Preik, obs. Sc. f. Prick. 

Pre-imagine (press),  [f. PRe-A.1 
+ Daag; cf. med.L. preimdgingre (1132 in Du 
Cange).] ‘vans. To imagine beforehand ; in quot. 
@ 1631, to preconceive, presnppose. _ 

421631 Donne Le?s, (1651) 274 Everie addition imagines 
abeeing. 1818 Moore AMen:, (1856) VIE. ¢33, I have done 
it,... , as usual, not half so well as I had pre-lmagined it. 

So Pre-imagina‘tion, imagination of something 
before the actual existence or experience of it. 

188: Suuty //éwsions 105 The results of definite preimagina- 
tion, including what are generally known as expectations. 

Pre-imbibe, -imbue, -impression, ctc.: 
see Pre- A.1,2. Prein, Sc. i Preey. Prein- 


able, obs, f. PREGNABLE. 
161 


| own responsibility. 


PRE-INANIMATE. 


+ Pre-ina‘nimate, v. Oés. rare. [PRE- A. 1.] 
trans, To ‘inanimate’, vivify, or inspire beforehand. 

1624 Donne Ses. xivi. (1640) 462 When he was to re- 
inanimate him with his spirit; rather, to pre-inanimate him; 
for, indeed, no man hath a soule till he have grace. a 1631 
— Sernt, cvii. (ed. Alford) 1V. 452 That power of that Grace 
that prevents and ee that Action. 

Pre-Incarial: see Pre- B, 1. 

Pre-incarnate, ¢. [f. Pre- B.1 + Ivcar- 
NATE @.] Existing previous to the Incarnation. 

1868 Licutroor Ep. Philippians (1885) 133 Does the 
expression .. refer to the pre-incarnate or the incarnate 
Christ? 1895 Satmono Dectr. (nimortality ww, iii. 459 1s 
it a ministry of the Pears Christ, the disembodied 
Christ, or the risen Cc rist ? 

Pre-incarna‘tion. [Pre- A. 2.] A previous 
incamation or embodiment. 

1903 Myers Hur. Personality U1. 136 One pre-incarna- 
tion as an Indian Princess. 2904 Meste. Gaz, 2 May 3/2 
Can this wide-eyed poet be a preincarnation of Swinburne? 
Alas! itis but Sir homas Overbury. 

Pre-incline (prijinklain), v. [Pre- A. 1.] 
vans, To incline or dispose beforehand, 

1671 Woopneao St. Teresa 1. Pref. 93 These Saints are 
. by the Holy Spirit pre-inclined..to ask. 1862 Lvrron 
Str. Story 11. 59 Nor do I see cause for the fear to which 
your statement had preinclined me. 

+ Pre-increpation. Oss. rare—. [PRE- A, 2.] 
A previous increpation, rebuke, or reproof. 

@ 1631 Donne Serm. txii. (1640) 619 God armes him with 
a pre-increpation upon Descents, Nolte fert, Goe no tesse, 
be not made lower. es ce 

Pre-indesignate (prijinde'signct, -de‘z-), a, 
Logic, [f. Pre- A. 3+ Inpesicxate.] Waving 
no sign of quantity prefixed: = INDEFINITE a. 4, 
INDESIGNATE. Opp. to PREDESIGNATE. 

1837-8 [see PREDESIGNATE), 1846 Hamitton Leé, to De 
Aforgan 2 The preindesignate terms of a_ proposition, 
whether subject or predicate, ure never, on that account, 
thought as indefinite (or indeterminate) in quantity. 

Pre-indicant (priji:ndikant). rave. [f. Pre- 
A, 2 + Innicant.] Something that indicates or 
betokens beforehand ; a prognostic. 

1659 Pete /miprov, Sea 374 Uf circles about the Moon.. 
bee double or treble, they are..preindicants of a. tempest, 

Pre-indicate (préjitndikeit), v, [Pre- A.1.] 
trans. To indicate or point out beforehand. 

1804 A, Pirie in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, Ixxxi. 3 It 
also pre-indicated the blowing of the gospel-trumpet. 1849 
H. Mayo Pop. Superstit. iv. 72 For how many centuries 
were the laws of electricity preindicated by the single fact, 
that a piece of amber when ruhbed would attract fight 
bodies? 1867 Contemp. Rev. V1. Ee The Bishop. .pre- 
indicated the essential importance... of the future production 
of the folio MS, p 

Pre-inform (prijinfp-im), v. [PRE A. a] 
trans. To inform beforehand. 

1791 Town § Country Mag. Suppl. 
informed that it would be a very mixe 
H. M. Staxcey Dark Cont, lL. xvi, 
pre-informed us, . 

Pre-instinct. rare. [Pre- A,2.] A previous 
or pre-existing instinet. 

1643 T. Goopwin Return of Prayers 46 By, an unerring 
providence and preinstinct infused by his Spirit. 

Pre-instruct (prijinstro-kt), 2, [PRE- A. 1: 

cf. OF. preinstruiet (@ 1500 in Godef.).] trans. 
To instruet beforehand. So Pre-instru ‘ction, 
instruction in advance, 
. 1642 Compl. to Ho. Conimt. 12 Sollicitation and pre. 
instruction in Causes. 1646 Mayne Seraz Unity 16 A 
certaine Disciple named Ananias, pre-instructed by Christ 
ig a vision, was sent to him. 1653 H. Morr Conzect, 
Cabbal., Def, 204 As if Plato had been pre-instructed by 
meni of the same Spirit with the Apostle. 

Preinte, obs. form of Prix, 

Pre-intend (prijintend), v. [Pre- A. 1.] 
trans. To intend previously; to purpose beforehand, 

1649 Br. REYNoLps Hosea ii. 78 Such a succession as 
themselves had preintended. a 1652 Brome Damoiselle v. 
Wks. 1873 1. 46: That Charitable use, To which I pre. 
intended it. 

Pre-interpret (préint-zprét), v. [PRE-A. 1.J 
érans, To interpret beforehand. So Pre-inter= 
pretation, interpretation in advance, 

, 1638 Mayne Lucian (1668) 307 Our Oracles, and pre. 

interpretations of these Decrees. 1640 NaBBEs Bride i. "h 

phone -.and preinterpret Thoughts that had never 
eing. s ae 

Pre-intimate (priji-ntimett), v. [f. Pre- A.1 
+ INTIMATE v.] ¢vans. To intimate heforehand or 
inadvance. So Pre-intima-tion, previous intima- 
tion, a suggestion beforehand, 

a18ar T. Scorr Com, Fosh, ix. 27 The transaction .. 
pte Ue their admission into the church. 1828 

Westen cites ‘I. Scotr for Preintimation. 1896 J. E. 
Rankin in Chicago Advance 30 Jan. 165/t Her cheerful. 
ness and evenness of temper..preintimate what she may 
become when thoroughly taught and trained. 

Pre-intone (prijintéun),v. Zecd, [Pre- A. 1] 
trans. To intone the introductory part of (a melody) 
in a low voice for the officiant, who then intones 
it aloud. 

3853 Daxr tr. Baldeschi’s Ceremonial 67 They accom. 
pany the Officiant to his seat, and stand hefore him..untit 
the first Cantor shall have pre-intoned to him the first anti- 
phon.  sérd., The first Cantor pre-intones the Hymn for 
the Officiant. 


s 


93/2 Being pre- 
assembly, 1878 
423 As conriers had 
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Preire, obs. f. Prayer. Preis(e, obs. ff. 
Praisz, Price, Preis, -©, preiss, Preist, obs. 
Sc. ff. Press, Priest. Preive, obs. Sc. f. PRovE, 

Prejacent (préjdgel-sént), a. (s6.) [a.OF. pre- 
Jacent (igth e. in Godef.), ad. L. prxjactnt-em, pr. 
pple. of prejacére to lie in front, f. pra, Pre- A. 4+ 
Jacére to lie.] 

+1. Previously existing; pre-existent. Ods. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Invent, t. i. a Thales..said 
that God was an understandinge that made..all thynges of 
the water as matter prejacent. 1596 Bett Suzv. Popery 
t. i. 1 Without any antecedent or prejacent matter. 1676 
Garenctrars Corals 46 Without ue prejacent or evident 
cause, «1703 Burxirt On N. 7. Heb. xi. 3 The world 
was made, not out of any pre-jacent or pre-existent mutter, 
but out of nothing. i a 

2. Logic. Laid down previously; constituting 
the original proposition from which another is 
inferred, Hence e//ip?. as sb. rare. 

1840 Sir W. Hamicton Logic App. (1860) H. 276 Accord. 
ing to the doctrine of the logicians, conversion a plies only 
to the naked terms themselves :—the subject and predicate 
of the prejacent interchange places, hut the quantity by 
which each was therein aiierceris exctuded from the move- 
ment; remaining to affect its corretative in the subjacent 
proposition, . 

3. Lying or situated in front. rare. 

3762 tr, Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 5 With respect to its 
situation on the side of France, this Circle is reckoned 
umong the four anterior and six prejacent Circles‘of the 
BEE 4 : 

Prejinot, prejink, var, Persinx a., precise. 

iain ed (prédgordz), v. [ad. F. prdjuger 
(16th c.in Littré), after L. prayiidicdre to prejudge, 
PresupicatE: see Pre- A. 1 and Juncg v.J 

1. ¢rans, To pass judgement, or pronounce sen- 
tence on, before trial, or without proper inquiry ; 
hence, to judge, to express or come to a judgement 
or decision upon (a person, cause, opinion, action, 
etc.), prematurely and without due consideration. 

1579 Kee. Privy Council Scot. 1. 170 That, befoir he 
be areiudett thairof, he may have the ordonr of the law 
observit to hin, 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. Prol., (The 


PREJUDICATED. 


date the Scripture to their own Erroneous Sence. . 1799 

Be. W. Knox Serm. 7 Apr. 39 It is not free and im- 

partial inquiry that we deprecate, it is hasty and arrogant 
re-judgement. 1876 Gro. Extot Dax, Der. xi, I listen that 
may know, without prejudgment. 

+ Preju-dicacy. Os. [{. Presupicarz p7/, a.; 
see -AcY.] Preconceived opinion, prepossession, 
prejudice. 

1636 Sia H. Brounr Voy. Levant 4 Mine owne eye, 
not dazled with any affection, prejudicacy, or mist of 
education. 1652 Urqunanr Jewel Wks. (1834) 246 Which, 
I cannot think, if prejudicacy be laid Redon but that..be 


wilt acknowledge. 
+ Preju-dical, a. Ods. are. [npp. f. L. pra- 


| Jidicare (sec PREJUDICATE @.) +-AL, (But perhaps 


rene prayes you'll not preiudge his Play for ill. 31659 | 


Trornxpike IV ks. (1846) I. 595 ‘I'he choice of religion 
cannot be prejudged by common sense. 1763 Cuvaciiie 
Epist. to W. Hogarth Poems 1. 131 When Wilkes, pre- 
judg‘d, is sentenc'd to the Tow'r. 1788 Gisron Decl, ok 
xliil. (1869) I. 613 The emperor had prejudged his guilt. 
1845 S. Austin Kanke's Hist, Ref. U1. 259 ‘This demand 


| Appeared to him an unauthorised attempt to prejudge the 


very question to be inquired into. 1878 Bosw. Seta 
Carthage 340 She knew that the case was prejudged against 
her by the wolf, and that she must meet the famb’s fate. 
+b. To judge unfavourably, condemn, or dis- 
parage in advance; to forma prejudice against. Oés. 

31605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. v. § 2 The expedition. .was 
preindged as a vast and impossible enterprize. 1622 — 
ffen. VIF 4 It was a ‘Title condemned by Parliament, and 
generally preiudged in the common opinion of the Realme. 

e. To judge (a person) prematurely to be (some- 
thing). sovce-use. 

1822 Byron Werner un. ii. 80 Stralenheim Is not what you 
prejudge him. 

+2. To affect prejudicially or injuriously ; to do 
something to the prejudice of ; to prejudice, injure. 
Se. Obs. 

1561 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1. 171 That samekte dewitie 
hes bene payit retute thairfoir, and..suld nocht preiuge 
bir anent hir rycht of the saidis landis, 1600 Burgh Ree. 
Glasgow (Burgh Rec. Soc.) I. 206 ‘The letter..sall nocht 
preiuge or hurte..ony vtheris, 1678 Sin G. Mackenzie 
Crim, Laws Scot.t. xvii. §6 The publick Interest could not 
be prejudged by any connivance or Crime of the Husband, 
1707 Dk. or Atnotin l’ulpone 20 The Barons and Burrows 
are also further prejudg’d in this, That.,one Commissioner 
will hereafter Represent several Shires or Burghs, 

+3. To erie another) in judging. Obs. 

1626 Meaor. in Etlis Orig. Lett, Scr. 1. II. 229 That we 
shoutd by this Act prejudge the Parliament, 1649 JER. 
Tavion Gt, Exemp. Ad Sect. xv. §5 By this time, suppose 
sentence given, Grepki rejudging alt the Sanbedrim. 
1719 in W. S. Perry //is?. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 221 That 
they had madea publick comptaint, .which now lyes before 
the King; that it did not belong to our Province, either to 
prejudge his Majesty, or to decide the Points in difference. 

Hence Preju'dged 2//. a., judged or condemned 
beforehand; + prejudiced; Prejudging 76/. 38.3 
also Preju‘dger, one who prejudges. 

, ©1614 Donne Beadavaros (1644) 20 ‘The malitious pre- 
judged man, and the fazy affectors of ignorance, will use 
the same calumnies and obtrectations toward me. 1666 
Owen Nat, & Power Indwelling Sin Wks. 1851 VI. 273 
nscience ts a man's prejudging of himself with respect 
unto the future judgment of God, 1785 Burke Corr. (1844) 
HI. 39 We kaow that we bring before a bribed Giewngh a 
re-judged cause. ,1838G. S. Farner fnguiry 113 A matignant 

nquisitor, the iniquitous prejudger of his prisoner. 1882 


B. Harte Ff ili, As an atread judged Bont 
obtained a change of venue. ae mee ; 


Prejudgement, -judgment (prijdgo-dz- 
ment). [ad. obs. F. prejueement (Cotgr.): see 
Pre- A, 2 and JupcEMEnt.] The action or fact of 
prejudging ; Judgement beforehand ; a conclusion 
or decision formed before examination of the facts ; 
prejudice. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. ut. xvii. 88 To remoouc stronge 


Preoccupations and Preiudgements, 1680 Relig. Dutch iii. 
25 Their own prejudgments have engag’d them to accommo- 


| 
| 


‘ 


only erroneous for prejudicial.)] 

J. = Presvprcran @.l 1, 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success. 1. viii. Gs He ought to 
enjoy his preheminence, hut yet so, that he be not preiudical 
therby to the whole body. 1745 Le Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
v. (1841) I. 33 To be limited so as not to be prejudical to 
business, 1791 St. Papers in Ann. Reg. 129 Those abuses 
were no less prejudical to the monarch than to the nation. 

2, = PRE-JUDICIAL @.% 

1864 Wesstea s. v., A prejudical enquiry or action at law. 

t Preju‘dicant, 2. Ods. rare. [ad. L. pra- 
jidicans, -int-em, pres. pple. of prazidicare: see 
Preguvicatr v.] Prejudging, ‘ prejudicating ’. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach, Wks, 1851 IV. 163 If we.. bear him 
with not too hasty and prejudicant ears, we shalt finde no 
such terror in him, 

[ad. L. pre- 


t+ Preju'dicate, 2). a. Oés. 
Jitdicat-us, pa. pple. of prajidicare : see next. 
1, Judged, setiled, or decided beforchand, 


(Const. as pa, pple.) rare. 

1g70 Foxe A. § Af, (ed. 2) 1640/1 Neither were ignoraunt 
of the purpose of the aduersaries, and how y® cause was 

reiudicate before. 1676-7 Maavete Corr. Wks. (Grosart) 
tr 507 lhe question..should be prejudicate and decided by 
making this the first or second reading. 

2. Formed (as an opinion) prior to knowledge or 
examination of the case; preconceived, 

1583 Stusses Anat. A dus. u, (1882) 114 A reprobate sence, 
and preiudicate opinion. 1677 Giirin Demonol, (1867) 152 
So many prejudicate preposerians that do secretly taint 
the mind. 1725 Watts Logie t. iv. §1 Casting away all 
our former prejudicate opinions and sentiments. [1883 Q. 
Rez, Jan. 166 His treatment of civit transactions is more 
frequently marred by his (in Baconian phrase) prejudicate 
opinions.] , wl : 

3. Affected by a preconceived opinion; preju- 
diced, prepossessed, binsed. 

1579 J. Firtn tr. Cadvin’s Sernt. Ded. A iij, 1'men wilt come 
with preiudicate minds, 1599 Br. Hart Sat. vi. i. 122, I 
would repent me were it not too late, Were not the angry 
world prejudicate. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 27 
‘Their reasons enforce beliefe even from prejudicate Readers. 
3716 Wodrow Corr, (1843) IL, 131 They are strangely pre- 
judicate against the servants of Christ in this corner. 


+t Prejudicate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
prejidicadre to judge before, give a preliminary 
Judgement, to prejudice, injure, f. rw, PRE- A.1+ 
jiidicére to judge.) 

1. ¢rans. To affect preadicinilys = PREJUDICE 2.1. 

1553 S. Casor Ordinances in Makluyt Voy, (1589) 261 No 
particular person to hinder or preiudicate the common 
stocke of the companie, in sale or preferment of his owne 

roper wares. 894 Parsons Confer. Success. ut. vii, 143 

y this it is cuident, that the fauit of the father may pre- 
indicate the sonnes, ee H. Stusse Plas Ultra qr He 
added, that our senses. .did prejudicate rather then qualifie 
us for these speculations. ae ae 

b. xiv. To act prejudicially, to do prejudice. 

-_ 1565, Harpine Con/ut. w. viii. 190 S. Gregory might call 
Mauritius his lord, either of courtesie, or of custome:.. 
Neither did S. Gregorie by that title of honour preiudicate 
ynto him selfe in any spirituall iurisdiction. 

2. trans. To judge beforehand; to form an 
opinion of (anything) previonsly, zesza//y hastily or 
rashly ; to condemn in advance :* = PREJUDGE I. 

(1570: see prec, 1.]| 1586 Sipney Arcadia wv. (1629) 
421 lo preiudicate his determination, is but a doubt of 
goodnesse in him, who is nothing but goodnesse. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 342 The epistle. [the Jesuits) 
haue rashly preiudicated to smell of an hereticall spirite. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comme, (1878)8 A prudent man, is 
so cautelous and vigillant..in prejudicating peritls to come. 
1660 GauDEN God's Gt, Deimonstr, 39 When the mists of 
any passions arise, either prejudicating the person for the 
cause, or the cause for the person, «1734 Nonrtn Zam. 
ut vil. § 29 (1740) 524 If that Vote had not prejudicated the 
Matter. 

b, dtr, or absol. To form a judgement prema- 


turely. i 

61636 Dick of Devon 1. iii. in Bullen O. PZ. 1H. a I did 
preiudicate Too rashty of the English, 1760-72 H. Brooke 
pes A Qual, (1809) I. 137 You were not placed here to 
prejudicate in any matter, Poem 

3. trans. To presage. rare, (Cf. judicial asiro- 
Jogy, and Prrsupice sd, 2b.) : 

1595 Locrine v. iv, Behold, the circuit of the azure sky.. 
Prejudicating Locrine’s overthrow. 5 eC 

4. To influence or affect (persons or their opinions) 
beforehand; to bias: = PREJUDICE v. 3. . : 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 237 That the outward 
apparance.. may forestall, carrie away and ,Preiudicate 
mens conceits. 1654 Warnen Undelierers 37 You are pre- 
judicated against him. 1698 Frver Acc. &. fndia & P.129 
Seatnge Vertigoes prejudicate Fancy. 2 

Hence + Preju‘dicated 7#//. a., prejudiced, pre- 


PREJUDICATELY. 


possessed; {Preju‘dicating 22/. sb. and ppl. a., 
prejudging, prejudicing. 

1581 Sionev Apol. Poctry (Arb) 47 A minde not preindiced 
with a preiudicating humor. @ 1585 — Arcadia (1622) 461 
Although this were a great preiudicating of Pyrocles case, 

et was he exceedingly ioyous of it, being assured of his 

dies life. 1653 Gaupen, /ierasp. 92 Effects, either of 

secular polity, or prejudicating and preposterous real 1661 
Futian Resolves, etc., Disc. Eccl. ii. 11 (1677) 346 A pre- 
judicated Judg, that sentences Delinquents, wien yet hie 

as.not heard the cause. 1670 H. Scoucat Wks. (1765) 306 
This providence to ny Vie aes fancy can appear 
nothing less than the of an offended deit 

+ Preju‘dicately, ed. Oss. [f. 
pil. a+-L¥2] Ina‘ prejudicate ’ 
manner; with prejudice. 

31588 J. Haavey Disc. Probl. 125 We should consequent! 
helecue..this verie yeere to be that Fatal, yea that Finall 
yeere indeed, which so preindicately it is supposed to be. 
1657 G. Srankey /felmont's Vind. 32, T have no personal 

warrel. with any, nor do I..write prejudicately. 1723 

Intuan Phys.-Lheol, tv, iii, 126 Dr. Schelhammer preja- 
dicately mistaketh Dr. Willis’s meaning. 

+Prejudicateness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The condition of being prejudiced ; 
ptepossession ; previous bias. 

1603 Siz C, Hevpon Sud. Astrol. xix. 398 Mis malicious 
preitidicatenes will so blynd him, that he shall keepe no 
cuen way. 1657 J. Warts Dipper Sprinkied 73 Read with 
impartiality, without prejudicateness. 

Prejudication (priidgidiket-fon), [n.of action 
from L. prajtidicdre: see PREIUDICATE v.] 

1. The action of prejudicating’; a judging before- 
hand ; a previously formed decision or opinion. 

1616 Buttoxar Eng. Expos. Preindication, a iudging 
before hand. 1617 R, Fenton Yreat. Ch. Rome ‘Vo Rdr., 
Come not therefore with prejudication, cither of the matter 
orthe person. 1764 LyrreLton Hen. 77 (2769) 1.209 A solemit 
determination, which assigned the precedence to the nephew 
of the king above his natural son was a prejudication uf 
the right of succession in favor of the former, 1849 J. P. 
Kennepy JV. Hirt (1860) Il. xvi. 273 They have come to 
the examination of this case under a strong prejudication 
of the guilt of the respondent. F ’ 

2. An occasional rendering of L. prevjitdicinne: 
see quot., and cf. Pre-JuptciAL a. 

1854 WEBSTER, Prejudication ..(Roman Law), a pre: 
liminary inquiry and determination about something which 
belongs to a matter in dispute. 

+ Prejudicative, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem prayidical- (sce PREJUDICATE ppl.a.) + -1VE] 
Characterized by prejudgement; prejudging. 

1647 H. More Song Soul 11. App. Pref. 189 A thing as ill 
beseeming Philosophers, as hastie pea sentence 
preston Political! Judges. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 

1. g15 The irresistable Arguments and Prejudicative Pre- 
Law and the Testimony. 


Prejudicator (pridgiedikeitar). rare. 
[Agent-n. on L. type, f. L. prajiidicare \o prejudi- 
cate: cf. L. prejiddex.] One who prejudges. 

18ar Blackw. Mag. X. 679 You could have no public pre- 
lence for volunteering yourse’ves as my opponents, or as 


Parsupicate 
or prejudiced 


rogatives of the 


my prejudicators, 
+Prejudicatory, 2. Obs. rave—',  [f. as 
prec. + -ony 2,] = PREJUDICATIVE @. 


r6s2 H. L'Estrance dimer. to Yewes 6g ‘To acquit my 
selfe from the suspected infirmity of a causelesse preju- 
dicatory jealousy. . 

Prejudice (pre‘dgdis), sb. Also 4-6 -yale, 
(5 pregedya(a)e), 5-7 prejudyce, 6 -ize, 6-7 
pre-. [s. F. préjudice (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
prajidicium a preceding judgement or decision, a 
precedent ; damage, prejudice, f. pra, PRe- A.2+ 
Jidictum judgement, sentence.) 

I. 1. Injury, detriment, or damage, caused toa 
person by judgement or action in which his rights 
are disregarded ; resulting injury ; hence, injury to 
a person or thing likely to be the consequence of 
some action. Now chiefly ia particular phrases, 2s 
in prejudice of, to the (inteaded or consequent) 
detriment or injury of; 4 the prejudice of, to the 
(eating) injury of ; without prejudice, without 

etciment to any existing right or claim ; esp. in 

Law, without damage to one’s own right, without 
detracting from one’s own rights or claims: see 
quoi. 1872. 

c1290 Becke? szor in S. Eng. Leg. 1, 155 Pe king in 
Pie ludice of him, and to bi-nimen him is rizte, Let opur 

ischopes crouni is sone. ¢ 1315 SHORENAM Poems t. 987 3ef 
h alice ne preiudice. 1389 in 
‘o make non ordinannce in prejudice 
ne lettyng of ye comoun lawe. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 
39:8 Al thys 1 wrouhte, orth my mybt, With-oute 

reiudyce of your ryht. ¢ 1485 ee Mysé. (1882) 11. 234 


ne be nau3zt to py prest ) 
Bu » Gilds (1870) 23 Ln 


e-warre ye do no pregedyse a-3en be law. 1630 K. Fohn- 
son's Kingd. & Comnrw. 292 The sheepe.-or t eir fleeces, 
are bought up by the Netherlands, and imployed in the 
making of cloth, to some prejudice of ours in England. 
1660-1 Marvet. Corr. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 43 He promised 
the that nothing should be done of that nature to your 
prejudice. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solymian 10 To 
advance the Younger Son, in prejudice of the Eldest. @2715 
Burner.Own Tine an. 1667 (1823) L 4 It was no small pre- 
judice to him that he was recommended hy so bad a man. 
1715 tr. Gregory's Astron, (1726) 1. 184 The Fixed Stars..may 

placed at different Distances, without Ag to 
this System, 1825 JerreRson Autobiog, Wks, 1859 I. 68 
A’material error, which I have committed in another place, 
to the prejudice of the Empress. 1838 in Manning & 
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Grange Reports C, P. 1X. 918 The above I offer without 
prejudice, in cane it isnot agreed to. 1845 M¢Cuntocn Sara. 
tion 1. i. (1852) 43 It is easy to see that it might be entirely 
swept off by a tax, without prejudice to the interests of an 

class except the landlords. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. hf 
Neighd. xxxii, People will talk to your prejudice—and Mr, 
Walton's too. 187a Wharton's Law-Lex. 7863/2 Without 
Prejudice, is |said in reference] to overtures and communi- 
cations Letween litigants... before trial or verdict. ‘The 
words import an understanding that if the negotiation 
fails, nothing that has passed s all be taken advantage of 


thereafter. J 
+b. gen. Injury, damage, hurt, loss, Ods. 

1539 Cromwett in’ Merriman Life & Let?, (1902) If. 203 
Veray lothe his highne|s] wold be to see ay of them. .to 
take any harme or preiudice at the papistes andes. 1563 
Gooinc Czsar v. (1565) 119b, He sent hys wagoners. .out 
of the woodes vpon our mea of armes ani encountred with 
them to their great preiudice. 1591 GREENE Maiden's Dr. 
Hed. to Lady Hatton, Whose death being the common 

rejudice of a present age, was lamented of most. 1600 
i: ane Tom fel-troth sg: As rauening wolues that live 

y preiudice. 1657 S. Purcnas /’o/. Flying-Fus. 135 This 
prejudice is chiefly caused in narrow and close grounds.. 
and seldome comes on hills. 1678 Six G. Mackenzie Crim. 
Laws Scot. \. xi. § 6 (1699) 61 If the prejudice be done by 


the Horses foremost feet, then the Rider shall be fore'd to | 


satisfy for the Prejudice done. 1790 Beatson Nav. & AdiZ. 
Mem. 1. 314 They were so well covered hy a bank of sand, 
that the cannon of the frigates could not do them the 
smallest prejudice. 

ITI..+2. A previous judgement ; esp. a jadgemeat 
formed before due examination or consideration ; 
a premature or hasty judgement; a prejudgement. 

(Nearly always a literal rendering of L. prajudicium.) 

1388 Weir 1 #7. v.21 Y¥ preie..that thou kepe these 
thingis with oute preiudice [2382 withouten bifore dom; 
Vulg. sine prejudicioy 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) without pre- 
iudice; 1611 Biste without preferring, starg. prejudice + 
188r X. V. without prejudice, wzarg. preference). 1483 Cath. 
Axngl. 290f2 Pretudyse, preiudicinnt, @%877 Sik T. Santi 
Commw, Eng, (1609) 88 For as twelue have given a preiu- 
dice against him, so twelue againe oust acquit or condemne 
him. 1600 HloLiasn Livy xxvi. ii. 583 Least that they 
might seeme to approve the very same t ing by their pre- 
judice and dome atorehand. 1835 WHATELY in Life (1866) 
1, 313, I strongly protested against the charge of ‘ preju- 
dice in the strict sense, viz. as a preyndicium, a judgment 
formed antecedently to knowledge. 

+b. The action of judging of an cyent before- 
hand; prognostication, presaging. Obs. rare. [So 
KF. prejudice in Amyot, 16th ¢.] 

rggo Spenser /, QO. 0. ix. 49 That nought mote hinder his 

uicke prejudize. 1598 GRENEWEY Pacitus, Descr. Gera. 
it. (1622) 261 So ithey) trie their valour: and hy that pre- 
judice conjecture on whose side the victory shall fall. 

3. Preconceived opinion; biasor leaning favourabie 
or unfavourable; prepossession ; when used adso- 
Jutely, usually with unfavourable connotation. 

3643 Sin T. Browse Relig. Med. 1. § 3 Atasolemn Pro- 
cession I have wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind 
with opposition and prejudice, lave fallen into an excess of 
scornand laughter. 1719 D'Urrey /’id/s (1872) 1. 340 Who 
rails at faults through personal prejudice Shows more his 
own, than shames another's vice, 3765 A. Dickson Sreat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 19 If a person divests himself of prejudice, 
and attachment to any particular opinion, 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 130 Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit... 
Through just prejudice, his duty becomes a part of his 
nature. 186: J. Bricut in 7f#es 18 July, Ignorance is the 
mother of prejudice, whether among nations or individuals. 

b. With @ and f/.: An instance of this; a 
feeling, favourable or unfavourable, towards any 
person or thing, prior to or not based on actual 
experience; a prepossession ; a bias or leaning to 
one side ; an unreasoning predilection of objection. 

1654 BramMuae Fast Vind. ii. (1661) 51 God lecks upon 
his creatures with all their prejudices, nnd expects no more 
of them then according to the talents which he hath given 
them. 166a Gernter Princ. 8 Being prepossessed with n pre- 
judice. rjog ATTERbURY Sermt., uke xvi. 31 (1726) 11. 46 
Such,.have had all the early Prejudices of Education on 
the side of Truth. 1784 J. Baray in Lect. Paint. vi. (1848) 
228 The works of Correggio, for which they bad contracted 
anearly prejudice. 1830 D'Israxts Chas. f, UUM. i. 2 He 
cannot. .remove the prejudices which are raised against him. 
1842 De Quixcey Philos. tlerod. Wks. 1858 TX. 204 When 
a prejudice of any class whatever is seen as such, when it is 
recognised for a prejudice, from that moment it ceases to be 
na prejudice. ‘Those are the true baffling prejudices for man, 
which he never suspects for prejudices. 1894 H. DaumMonD 
Ascent Alan 5 A historian dares not have a prejudice, but 
he cannot escape a purpose. 

+e. Something prejudicial. Ods. rare. 

1718 AtteRauay Servi, Acts xxvi. 26 (1734) I. 27 Those 
Articles of the Roman Catholick Faith. .are to be received 
implicitly, without.. Discussion... Now this Is the grealest 


Prejudice imaginable against the Truth of the Doctrines of 
| any Church. 


+4. A prelimiaary or anticipatory judgement ; 
a preconceived idea as to what will happen; an 


anticipation. Ods. 

3748 Anson's Voy. Ie ix. 225 Our former despair by 
degrees gave place to more sanguine prejudices. 3754-8 
Newton Observ. Proph, Dan. xi. 147 Let us Tay aside all 
[traditions] and examine what prejudices can be gathered 
from records of good account. 2772 LucKomBE Hist, Print. 


zo The.. initial letters, &c. give a prejudice at sight of 


their being the first productions of the Art amongst us. 

5. Comb., as prejudice-born, -breeding adjs. 

1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly L, 270 They did not foresee such 
a revival of the prejudice-breeding protectionist system. 
r90a Daily Chron. 28 Oct. 7/x Error stupendous, su lime, 


indefensible, Prejudice-born, I am sadly afraid. 


PREJUDICIAL. 


Prejudice (pre-didis), 2. Also 5 -iae; 6 
vish. — [a. F. préjudic-ier (igth c ia Littré) to 
Prne to be injurious, f. préjudice : see prec.] 

. 1. érans. To affect injuriously or unfavoarably 
by doing some act, or as a consequence of some- 
thing done; to injare or impair the validity of (a 
right, claim, slatement, etc.). 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. V1. 25/1 That your seid Suppliant 
nor bis heires, he in no wyse hurt nor prejudised by the 
same Acte. 1579G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 67 Ye have 
preiudishd my good name for ever in thrustinge me thus on 
the stage to make tryall of my eatemporall Faculty. 1639 
Furtea éfoly War 1 ix. (1840) 14 Yet no prescription of 
time could prejudice the title of the King of Pieasen: 1744 
Pennant Your Scot. in 1772, 110 Bestowing that title shou 
not prejudice his right to the castle and lands. 1885 
Act 48 & 4g Vict.c. 01 $9 Nothing in this Act contained 
shall prejudice or interfere with any rights. vested in..the 
Lord Advocate. 

b. To injure materially ; to damage. Now rave. 

1591 GREENE Farewell to Follie Wks. (Grosart) UX. 247 
Watching either to prenent or preiudice the enemie. 1625 
G. Sannys 7rav. 126 The egges being then most fit for 
that bmpeee neither nre whee -preindiced by thunder. 1653 
Clarke Papers (Camden) II1. 7 This day Casali ee 
charged many cannons against ite towne uf Dover, w ereby 
some howses were prejudiced, but noe persons slaine. nce 
Heawsnz Collect. 9 Jal (0. H.S.) 1. 271 The Binder has 
somewhat prejudic’ reat 1774 Gowpsm, Surv. Exp. 
Philos. 11. 22 A very convincing proof how much mines of 
copper muy prejudice the atmosphere, 1884 Lillywhite's 
Cricket. Aen aT A wicket very’ much prejudiced by the min. 

IL +2. Yo judge beforehand; esp. to prejudge 
unfavourably, Obs. rare. 

1870 Levins ht 115/22 To Preindice, praindicare. 
1597 A. M. tr, Gutllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 33/1 We m2y 
sraiudice the bones to be altered or polluted. a 1627 

avwarp Four }”, Eis. (Camden) 9 The Queene. desiring 
them,..that they would not prejudice her in their opiniones. 
164a Mitton Afol. Smect, Wks. 1851 ILL. 258 To prejudice 
and forecondemne his adversary in the title for slanderous 
and scurrilous. : z 

3. To affect or fill with a prejudice ; to prepossess 
with an opinion ; to give a bias or beat to, influence 
the mind or judgement of beforehand (often, un- 
fairly). Const. against, in favour of, +/o(=againsl). 

1610 Witter exrapla Dan. 360, 1 will not prongics the 
iudgement of any. 1675 G. R. tr. LeGrand's Man without 
Passion 6 Vhose who..are prejudiced by passion. 1941 
Ricttarnson Pamela IL, 318 The Perverseness and Con. 
tradiction I have too often seen.., even among People of 
Sense, as well as Condition, had prejudiced me to the 
marry'd State, 1868 KixcsLey Hermits, St. Simon Styl. 
(1880) 196, I wished ..ta prejudice my readers’ minds in their 
favour rather than against them. 

ence Prejudicing v6/. sb. and ffl. a. 

sheet Hiexos IVés. IL. 222 Without any prejudicing .. of 
the Riches of God's grace. 1635 J. Ilavwaro tr. Biondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 143 It is not knowne that ever he did any 
prejudicing office against any mat. 


1706 HEARNE Collect. 
{O. HS.) 1. 249 Those prejudicing passions which must 
first be removed. 


Prejudiced (predgidist), pp. a. 
-eD1,) Affected or influenced by pre} 
possessed, biased beforehand. 

1579 G. Harvey Leticr-bk. (Camden) 60 Still to maine- 
tayne or againe to recoover that praiudiced opinion of me 
amongste them, that heretofore .. wus conceavid. 1654 
Owen Doctr. Saints’ Perseo. Wks. 1853 XI. 375 Prejudiced 
mea will grant it 1739 CipReK Apel. (1756) 11. 55 Con- 
sidering what numbers..might come to it as rejudic’d 

ctators, 3856 Sia BK. Brovrr Psychol. Ing. \. vt. 234 
Being in some degree a rejudiced witness. 1861 Craik 
Hist. Eng. Lit. U1. 338 Wieresting us even in its most 
prejudiced and objectionable passages | 

llence Pre‘judicedly aav.,ina prejudiced manner. 

1812 Sueucey Proposals Pr. Wks. 1888 1. 27r For the 
reasons above alleged, falsely, prejudicedly, and narrowly, 
will, ..bey persecute those who have the best intentions 
towards them. x ape 

Prejudiceless, a. [-LEss.] Void of rejudice. 

2820 WY. Tavt.oa dist. Germ. Poetry M1. 206 The question 
needs no learning. only an honest, prejudiceless heart. 

+ Prejudi-ciable, 2. Obs. [a. F. préjudici- 
able (4the. in Liltré), {. préjudicter (see PREJUDICE 
z.) +-able, -ABLE.] = PREJUDICIAL al 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 338/2 Whether his deliverance be 
not prejudiciable to y* greet pees. 1600 J. Hamitton in 
Cath, Tract, (S. T. 5.) 243 Thnirfore this beresie..is preiu- 
diciable to the lawful ee noble houses. 1674 Ur. 
Scheffers Lapland xiii, 66 This custom.. being thought 
. «very prejudiciahle to their herds. 


Prejudicial (predgidifal), al {In form 


corresp. to F. préjudicial, -e/ (1321 in Hatz.-Darm.) 


preceding judgement, and late L. prejiedicialis 
belonging or accordlag to a preceding judgement; 
but in sense belonging to PREJUDICE 5d.: see -AL.] 

1. Cansing prejudice; of iajurious tendency; detri- 
mental, damaging (to rights, interests, elc.). 

[1304 Vear-dk. 32 Edw. J (Rolls) ra La quele occupa- 
cioun..ne nous deit estre rejudiciel.] 7 

1433 Rolls of Parit. \V. a7aht The Kg that the 
graunte..be sot prejudiciell nor burt to the seide~ John. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. Vil. 351 Preiudyciall to- the ynyuersall 
weale of the realme, 1560 Davs tt. Steidane’s Comm. 44 b, 
Certein thinges were enacted, which they sawe should be 

reiudiciall to them. 1651 SANDERSON (title) Episcopacy.- 

fot Prejudicial to Regal Power. a1704 T. Brown Praise 
of Wealth Wks. 173° 1. 84 Nothing more prejudicial to great 
power than to own itself in the wrong. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng, xix, TV. 360 The existing system, it was said, 


was prejudicial both to commerce and to ean nae 


[f prec. + 
dice ; pre- 


PREJUDICIAL. 


+b. Of animals: Harmful, noxious. Obs. rare. 
60a Rowtanps Greene's Ghost 3 Vipers,..that for their 
venime and poison are hated and shanne of all men, as 
most preindiciall creatares. __ oe 
+a, Liable to be prejudiced or injured. Ods. rare. 
1683 Lond. Gaz No. 1704/4 There being several great 
Trusts in his Name, which will be unavoidably preju icial 
by his absence. i... — 
+2. Of the nature of prejudice ; full of prejudice, 
prejudiced (+/o = against), unfavourably pre- 


possessed. Ods. : 

1535 Staaxey Led, in a (1878) p. xxx, You schold, 
wythout any preindicial affectyon taken of any man apon 
one parte or other,.gyne your sentence. 1854 Knox Godly 
Let. Cvij b, 1 am not pretndiciall too Gods mercies. 1609 
Be. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 169 The Emperor 
was. .preiudiciall in his opinion, hauing already enacted 
a Law for the Arrian Doctrine. 1623 T. Scot High. God | 
33 Man was a Todge preindiciall an partiall. 1639 Hoxy- | 
pay Sern. Obed. (1661) 23 To look upon the actions of | 
Princes with a prone eye. 1643 Mitton Divoree i. 1x. 
Wks. 1851 1V. 86 It was no time then to contend with their 
slow and prejudicial! belief. aon Ree 

Hence } Prejudicial v. (7//iterate), to prejudice. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub u..ii, Basket ifilts. Take heed ; 
the busines If you deferre, may prejudiciall you More than 
you thinke-for, zay I told you So, 

Pre-judicial (prijdgudifal), 2.2 Row, Law. 
[ad. L. prajidicéalis, {. prejidict-uim a judicial 
examination previous to a trial (f, pre before + 
Jidicium judgement): sec -aL.] Applied toa class 
of actions in Roman Law, whereby questions of 
right or fact, esp. as regards status, were determined, 
usually with a view to further proceedings. 

1651 G. W. tr. Cowel's fust. 223 Preiudiciall Actions also 
are reckoned among reall: now those nre termed preindiciall | 
which arise from incident and emergent questions, 1670 | 
Buouxt Law Dict. s.v. cletions, Action is Pre-judicial | 
(otherwise termed Preparatory) or else Principal. Pre- | 
judicial is that which, grows from some question, or donbt 
in the Principal: As if a Man sne his yonnger Brother for 
Land descended from his Father, and it is objected, he isa | 
Bastard... This point..must be tryed, before the camse can | 
further proceed; and therefore is termed Preyudicialis, 

uia prius jfudicanda, 1880 Murnean Garus 442. Pre- 
judicial [actions] were intended merely to settle a question of 
right or fact, without any immediate practical result. 

Prejudi'cially (predz-), adv. [f. PResupictsL 
al4-Ly%,] Ina prejudicial manner; to the pre- | 
judice of ‘some one; injuriously, detrimentally, | 
hurtfully ; + with prejudice or prepossession (quot. | 
1589). 

1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 598/1 That neither this Acte, 
nor a other Acte..extend prejudicially, wor be_preju- 
judicial or hurtyng unto Richard Langport. 1389 Geeexe | 
Menaphon (Arb.) 39 My natine home 1s my worst nurserie, 
and my friends denie that which strangers preindiciallie 
grant. 16s8 Suincssy Diary (1836) 201 Those Divine con- | 
templations, which my late converse..had so prejudicially 
estranged from me. 1859 Mitt Liberty iv. (1865) 44/1 As 
soon as any part of a person's conduct affects prejudicially 
the interests of others, society has jurisdiction over it. 

Prejudi-cialness. rare. [fas prec. +-NESS.] © 
The quality of being prejudicial ; injurionsness. | 

1655 Owen Vind, Evang. Wks, 1853 X11. 131 These.. | 
deny his determinate decrees and purposes on the same 
pretence.., namely, of their prejudicialness to the free will 
of man, 1676 Towerson Decafogue 503 If we consider.. 
their prejudicialness to our neighbour. 1727 Battev vol. II, 
Prejudicialness, injuriousness. 

+ Prejudi-ciary, ¢.! Oss. rare. [f. 1. preja- 
dicéi-unt PREIUDICE 56, + -ARY LJ] VPrejudiced or | 
biased unfavonrably; = PresupictaL a.! 2. | 

1642 Answ. Odserv. agst. King 13 That hee will not bee 
froward or prejudiciary to them. | 

Pre-ju‘diciary, pre-, @.2 Nom. Law. [f.as | 
PRE-JUDICIAL @.2+-ARY 1] = PRE-JUDICIAL a. 

1880 Muinuzap Gafus i. § 123 The sponsors and fide- 
promissors may..demand a praejudiciary inquiry. 

Prejudicious (predg-), a. Now rare. [f. L. 
prejidici-um Presopice sb. +-ous; so OF, pre- 
Judiciewx (1371 in Godef.) ; see Juptctous.] | 

1. Injurious; = Presepictay @] 1. | 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 225/1 Yet doeth Gods | 
will stande for a law, & what he establisheth amongst vs, | 
neither may nor can be preinditious to him. @ 1638 Mror 
Wes, Loe 48 This was exceedingly prejudicions to the | 
Jews. 1663 Grapinr Counsel 100 The entrance .. is not so 
proper in the middle..; But if there be a constraint, which 
1s most prejudicious to a Building, the entrance must be set 
as much towards the end as possible. 1731 S. Haves Stat. 
Ess. 1, 325 [It] would turn rancid and prejudicions to the 
plant. 1899 [implied in erapnatemerae 

+2. Full of prejudice; = PREJUDICED. Obs. rare. 

1599 Broughion’s Let. xiii. 44 Let him not bee para- | 
doxically preindicious. 1615 A. Starroan Heav. Dogge 
To Rdr., Either his bead, bis body or bis taile will please 
thee, if modest thou art, and not prejudicious. 

Hence Prejudi-ciously adv. rare. 

* 1899 Harper's Mag. Feb. 473 Why does the North seem 
to count for so littleand that ittle prejudiciously? 

+ Prejure, v. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. *prajirare, | 
f. pre, Pre A. 1+/dérare to swear.) éxir. To 
swear or take an oath before some one else. So 
+ Prejuration [ad. L. prajaratiou-en a taking of 
an oath before others.) 

1623 CockeraM, Prejuralion, a swearing before. Prijure, 
to sweare before. 

Prejurie, obs. erron. form of Persury. 


Prek, -e, etc., obs. Sc. and north. ff. Prick, 


ete. | 


| Prelacy. 


1276 


+ Preke, 04s. Also 7 preak. [Of unknown 
origin.) A polyp, an octopus. 

1611 Cotcr., Poise,..the Ponrcontrell, Preke, or many- 
footed fish. 1639 S. Du Vencee tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 
18 Love is like honour,..like unto the Ponrcontrell, or 
Peake [sic] fish, who becomes of the same colour the things 
are, whereon it fastens. 1681 Gaew A/usauuet, v,iv. 121 The 
Preke or Poulps, Polypus. 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais 
il. xdii, You are likewise to abstain from Beans, from the 
Preak (by some called the Polyp) [Aoudge (gu’on nome 
Polype)\. 1758 [see Pourcuttte}. 

Preket, obs. f. Paicker. Pre-knowledge: 
see Pre-A.2. Pre-koranic, -labial: B. 1d, 3. 

Prelacteal (prélektéal), ¢. [f. Pre- B. 1d+ 
LacreaL.] &. adj. Preceding or anticipating the 


milk teeth: applied to certain calcified struclures | 


in the fostus of marsupials. b, sé A prelacteal 
tooth or tooth-like process. 

1897 O. Frnt, Aicrosc. Sc. Jan. 440 Me viewed the calci- 
fied structures as the sole remains of an entire ’ prelacteal ’ 
dentition which had otherwise become suppressed, 74/d. 
441 The conviction that the deciduons premolar .. mast 
belong 10 the same series as the so-called ‘ prelacteals ’. 

Prelacy (pre‘lisi). Also 5-6 -asy, -asie. [a. 
AF, prelacte (Rolls Parlt., 1306), ad. med.L. pra- 
Jitia (a 1109 in Du Cange), f. predates PRELATE.) 

1. The office, position, or dignity of a prelate; 
a prclatic benefice or see. + Also with possess. 
pron. (Ads, your prelacy), asa title (ods.). 

[1305 Rolls of Parit. 1. 219/1 La primer, des, Provisions; 
come seinte Eglise en toutz ces estats de Prelacie soit funde 
par le Roi et par ces ancestres.) ¢332§ .Vefr. Hor. 130 For 


it es sin quarewit man bies Wit wer{i}des catel prelacyes. | 
q P y 


1387 Tarvisa /figden (Rolls) V1. 59 pis Wyn, after two 
sere of his prelacie, was i-putt oute by be kyng. 3523 
Lo, Berners Froiss. 1. ccexlvi. 548 The realme of France 
was repnted to be the chiefe fonntayne of beleve of. the 
christen faythe, bycanse of the Houle churches and pre- 
lasies that be therin. 1579 Reg. frivy Council Scot. 111, 
177 Upoun the vacance of ony prelacie the kirkis thairof 


salbe disponit to qualifiit ministeris in titill, ¢1g8g9 Theses | 


Martinianz 20 Praying your prelacie, if you can send one 


| or any of my brethren any word of him. 1600 Tlottaxo 


Livy x. vis 385. Who wanted no promotions & honors, but 
only Sacerdotall dignities and Prelacies. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 95. 4/1 The Pope had..given General Marsigli (who 
designs to reassume the Cardinal's Cap) a considerable 
1827 Hattam Const. Mist. (1876) 111. xvii. 320 


Fifty-one ministers .. nominated by the king to titular 


bishoprics and other prelacies, 


2. The order or rank of prelates; the body of , 


prelates or of bishops collectively. 

13.. St. Erkenwolde 107 in, Horstm. Afteugl. Leg. (1881) 
268 Pe primate with his prelacie was partyd fro home. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 638: That 1 tede right a oly lyf Thurgh 
simplesse of the prelacye. 1494 FAasyan Chron. vit, coxlii. 
285 The prelasy of the londe assymyled them in counceyll. 


1606 Warner 42. Eng. xv. xcv. (1612) 379 The Prelacie, 


Nobilitie, States-men, and State betraide, 1641 R. Brooke 
Eng. Epise. 43 Our Lordly Civill Episcopacie properly 
called Prelacie. 2829 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. ti. 73 
It was no longer possible for the prelacy to offeran efficacious 
opposition to the reformation they abhorred. 5 
+8. The authority of a prelate; ecclesiastical 
power, as of bisbops, abbots, or priors. Also, the 
authority of any snperior, lay or clerical. Od. 
ead Hampoce Psalter \xxii. 17 Ofte sithis a man hafs 
lardeshipe & prelacy till his aughen dampnacioun. ¢ 1430 
tr. De dinitatione 1. ix. 10 It is muche more sure to stonde 
in subieccioun pan in prelacie. 1534 Mory Treat, Passion 
Whs. (1557) 1320/2 ‘hose .. put in prelacy and auctoritie 
ouer other men. 1577 tr. Bulliuger's Decades (1592) 835 
They cal the power of placing of Ministers. . Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and to consist in a certayne prelacie. 

4, The system of church government by prelates 
or bishops of lordly rank; a term, chiefly hostile, 
for Episcopacy 2. 

_¢.1380 Wyctir IVés, (1880) 455 Pis prelacye is perelons, for 
it is not fully groundid in crist ne in oper of his lawis. @ 1600 
Hooxee Eec?. Pod, vit. xviii. $1 If these three [things] be 
granted, then cannot the public benefit of prelacy be dis- 
sembled. | 1643 Solemn League § Covenant § 2 That we 
shall .. without respect of persons, endeavour the extirpa- 
tion of popery, prelacy, (that is, charch-government by arch- 
bishops, bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, 
deans and chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical 
officers depending on that hierarchy,) superstition, heresy, 
sebismletc.}, 1644 C, Downinc (titi) The Cleere Antithests 
or diametrall opposition betweene Presbytery and Prelacy. 
1849 Macaucay Hist, Eng. it, I. 184 Times had now 
changed: England was zealous for monarchy and prelacy. 
18s0 Marspen Early Purit. (1853) 35 Others. .smarting.. 
from their. severity began to associate prelacy with popery, 
+Pre'lal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. prédatm a press 
+-AL; but the regular L. form would be *prelaris 
‘prelar’: cf. velar, solar, stellar.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the printing-press; typographical. 
_ 1659 Futter ci fnj. innoc.1.ix. 7 That Prelial Mistakes 
in Defiance of all Care will escape in the best Corrected 
Book. ,/éid. 8 Prelial Faults, /did. 58 (Errata) There 
be some Press faults in this my Book, as for Prelial (wber- 
ever occurring) read Prelal, 1670 Biount Glossogr., Prelal 

Prelapsarian (prilepsé=riiu), @. [f. PBE- 
B. rd+L. daps-zs fall, after ‘nfralapsarian, etc.) 
Pertalning to the condition before the Fall. 

1879 M. D. Conway Dewounol, 11. 1v. xix. 225 A prelapsa- 
rian perfection symbolized by nudity. 

Prelate (pre‘lét), sé. Forms: 3-7 prelat, 


(3 p7. -laz, 3-4 fl. -las). 4- prelate, (5-6 prelatte, 
6 Sc, -lot, P/. -leittis, -llattis, -lettis, 7 preclate). 
[a. OF. prévat (pl. prelaz) = Pr. predai, It. prelaio, 


PRELATE. 


Sp. prelado; ad. L. prelat-us, sb. use of pa. pple. 
of preferre to ay or place before, PREFER; in 
med.L. as sb. a civil or ecclesiastical dignitary.] 

1. An ecclestastical dignitary of exalted rank and 
authorily, as a bishop, archbishop, metropolitan, 
or palriarch ; formerly also including the abbot 
or prior of a religious house, or the superior of a 
religious order. 

c1z0g Lay. 24502 Of Rome he wes legat and of pan hirede 
prelat. axzazg Ancr. X. 10 Godereligiuse beod i be worlde, 
summe nomeliche prelaz & treowe prechures. 1297 R. Guouc. 
(Rolls) 3686 Pe bissops & oper prelats pat of pasade were. 
1340 Ayend, 237 Alsuo is be spot of lecherie more uouler and 
more perilons ine clerkes and ine prelas. eae Wyeir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 653 Wolde God bat preelatis wolde 
penke on pis now. ¢1400 Gowre Addr. Hen. IV in Pol. 
Poems (I. 11 The worldes princes and the prelats bothe. 
14.. Afetr. Voe.in Wr-Wilcker 629/19 Prelatie or byschop, 
antistes, 1483 Caxton St. Wenefr. 9 Hys owne moder 
was prelate and chyef aboue the other relygyouse nonnes. 
1562 A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) i. 46 Lat perversit prelettis 
leif perqueir. 1604 E. Glaimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 
itt. 1X. 150 A reverend religious man, of the Order of Saint 
Dominike, and Prelate thereof. 1644 Mitton A reef. (Arb.) 
3§ This project of licencing ..was catcht up by our relates. 
1765 Bracxstoxne Cow. 1. xi, 378 The usual method of 
pemntine these investitnres, which was fer annulum et 

aculum, by the prince's delivering to the prelate a ring, 
and a pastoral staff or crosier, 1776 Hume Life in //is#. 
Eng, (1812) 1. Pref. 11 The primate of England,. .primate 
of Ireland...These dignified prelates separately sent me 
a message not to be discouraged, 1844 Lincaro ‘dA aglo- 
Sax. Ch, (1858) 11. i. 23 ‘The presence of at least three pre- 
lates was reqnired at the consecration of a bishop. 1856 

Emerson Eng, Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 101 The 
curates are ill-paid, and the prelates are overpaid. — 

+b. Applied to a chief priest of the Jewish, or 
other non-Christian religion. Ods. 

a 1400-80 Alexander 1529 Now_passis furth pis prelate 
with prestis of pe temple. 1526 Tinpate AVaéi. XXVib. 41 
Lykwyse also the prelates mockinge hym with the scribes 
and senionrs saydefete.]. /did, xxvii. 11 Thekepers..shewed 
vnto the prelattes all thinges whych had hapened. 1540-1 
Exyot /mage Gow. (1549) 2 Becanse he was prelate in the 
temple of the Son, whom the Phenices doe calle Helioga- 
halus. a@x600 Hooker £'ced, Pol. vit. xviii, § 11 Moses and 
Aaron..the chief prince and chief prelate. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy xxv. vi, 630 C. Servilius the Prelate or Pontifex, was 
invested and installed in stead of T. Octacilius Crassus. 
1601 — ey Il. 193 The Druid or Prelats of France 
aboue named, make great account of another herb..which 
they name Samolus. ; =m f 

+2. A person having superiority or authority; 

a chief, head, principal, superior. Obs. 

1390 GOWER aye III. 234 Bot yit a kinges hihe astat, 
Which of bis ordre as a ane chal ben enoignt and 
seintefied. c14go tr. De Juitatione 1. ix. 10 To stonde 
under obedience & tyne under a prelate, & not be at his 
owne liberte. ¢ 1450-60 LY. Grossetest's Mousch. Stat, in 
Babces Bk. (1868) 328 3e, that be principalle heacde or pre- 
Jate to alle goure seruauntis bothe lesse and more. 103 
Atkynson tr. De Juitatione 1. ii, 181 The humble snb- 
ieccyon of the subiecte to the prelate, a1614 Doxxe 
BeaGavoros (1644) 149 And thus dyed.. These Prelates of 
virginitie, Captaines of Chastitie, and companions in Martyr- 
dome. 1780 Vou Troils Iceland p. xvii, Dr. Von Troil..is 
prelate of all the Swedish orders of knighthood. 

3. attrib. and Coméb., as prelate founder, lord, 
martyr, prince; prelate-like adj.; prelate-Pro- 
testant, hostile term fora Protestant ofan episcopal 
church; prelate-purple, the shade of purple worn 
by bishops (ef. Carpixat a. 8). 

3746 Ace, French Settlements in N, Amer. 24 The *pre- 
late-founder has his apartments in the house. ?@ 1550 
Freiris of Berwik 183 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 291 50 
*prelat lyk sat he in to the chyre. c1646 Mitton New 
Forcers Conse. Because yon bave thrown of your *Prelate 
Lord, And with stiff Vowes renounc'd his Liturgie. 164 
MiLton Re/fornt. Wks. (1847) 18/2 For those *pretate-martyrs 
they glory of, they are to be judged what they were by the 
Gospel. 3899 Cath, Bk.-Notes 15 Apr. 103 To many the 
*prelate-prince is but vaguely known. 1680 S. MATHER 
iren. 9 Not only the Independents and the Presbyterians, 
but the very Papists, and *Prelate-Protestants bave thought 
itlawful. 1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 The.. favour in which 
*prelate-purple is held shows no symptom of decreasing. 

+ Prelate, v1 Oés. [f. prec. sb.] ctr. To 
act the prelate; to perform the office of a prelate. 


Hence + Pre‘lating 7'0/, sb. and ffl. a. 

z $48-9 Latinre Ploughers B iij, Ye that be prelates loke 
well to your offyce, for right prelatynge is buisye labouryng 
and not lordyng. 15§0 Bate Afol. Pref. 8b, They haue 
connterfeted..Indas in kyssinge, Cayphas in prelatyng, & 
Pilate in washinge their handes. “r6qz Sir E, DerixG 
Sp. on Relig. 1a Gods true Religion is violently invaded 
by two..enemies ;..the Papists for one party, and our Pre- 
lating faction for the other. 1656 S. H. Gotd. Law aa 
That the Presbyterie might Prelate it under the Notion of 
Priests, and so crusb oll other Sects. 7 

+ Prela‘te, v.2 Obs.rare. [a. obs. I’. pré/ater to 
prefer, advance, f. L. prvidt-, ppl. stem of praferre 
to PREFER. ] 

1. ‘rans. To utter, pronounce. 7are. 

1547 Booeve Introd. Knowl. xxiii. (1870) 179 
man, without teachyng, can not speake nor 
wordes of an Italyan. 2 

2. To exalt, raise, prefer in rank or power. 

1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 89 To be borne into the 
world a ae prelated abone all the creatures of 
the world. 

3. ref. [trans]. obs. F._ se prelater to act the 
prelate, now se prdlasser.] To affect an air of 
dignity and ostentatious gravity. 


An Englysh- 
prelate the 


PRELATEHOOD. 


1685 Corson tr. A/outaigne IIT. 386, 1 see some, who.. 
prelate themselves even to the heart and liver [orig. qui 
se prelatent jusques au foye et aux intestins] and carry 
their state along with thein, even to the close-stool. | 

Pre‘latehood. rare'.  [f. Pretare sé, + | 
-Hoov.] ‘The state of a prelate; the estate of | 


prelates. 

1804 Captive : Vatence V1. x. 96 Don't deceive your. 
self,..after the Friarhood will come the turn of the Priest- 
hood, and then, my lord, that of the Prelatebood. | 

+Prelateity. Obs. nonce-wd. [f, PRELATE 56. | 
after hicceiiy, paneitly, ctc.] ‘The essential quality 


or essence of a prelate, 

3641 Miton C4. Govt, it. i. 45 Neither sholl J, trifle with 
one that would tell ine of quiddities and formalities, whether 
prelaty or prelateity in abstract notion be this or that, 

Pre lately, « rare. [f. PRELATE sd, + -LY?: 
cf. ingly, lordly.) Prelatical. 

1550 ave simage Both Ch. 1. Bob iv, Theyr copes, per- 
tours, and chysibilles, whan they hee in theyr prelately 
pompous sacrifices. 

Prelateship (pre‘letfip). [f. as prec. + -suiP.] 
The office of a prelate; the tenure of this office; 
also, with poss. pron., as a title (after lordship). 

1570 Foxe A. & MW. (ed. 2) 255/2 He was content that 
Thurstinus should safely reenter hys realme, aud quietly 
enioye hys prelateshyp. 1654 Vitvain “pit, Ess. vi. xevy 
Ostia thee gav A Prelatship. 1671 H. M. tr. Araso. 
Coleg. 406 They who in my Boat lament that they have 
among the living, Kingdoms, Prelateships,..do bring me 
[Charon] but nn A pen. 1760 fdmpostors Detected i. iti. 
1.180 His prelateship very hg et uncovered hinself when 
they entered, 1838 Blackw. Alag, XXX1. 547 Mis prelate- 
ship ordered the business of the Court to be concluded. 

relatess (prelétés). [f. PRELATE 5d, + -E8S.] | 
A female prelate ; an abbess or prioress: in Milton 


satirical ; also, the wife of a prelate Vreeiis | 

7 Mirton Apot Soect, Wks. 1851 UT. 272 At the 
bordeflos..raps up without pitty the sage and rheumatick 
old Prelatesse with all her young Corinthian Laity to 
Inquire for such aone. r76atr. Busching's Syst. Geog. IV. 
368 The abbess is also stil! stiled..a princess and prelatess 
of the holy Roman Empire. 1857 FRottope archester 7. 
xvii, Mr. Slope did not wish to have both the prelate and 
the prelntess agaiust him. 1904 Adventures of Elisabeth 
vi, 181 Will no one rid me of this troublesome prelates ? 

Prelatial (pr/lé!fiil), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
Prelitia PRELAcY + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
proper to prelacy or a prelate. 

#870 Disrart: Lothair xviii, le [a portfolio] was of 
morocco and of prelatial purple. 1903 Badiwark Sept. 203 
The Pope receives the Ring at his election....At the Grego- 
rian Chapel he receives cardinalitial and pretatial homage. | 

Prelatic (prilitik), 2. (f. Precate sé. + -1¢.] 

1. That is a prelate; of, pertaining to, of the 
nature or character of, or like a prelate; prelately. 

3649 Mitton £ikon, Wks, 1738 1. 387 We..are sure that 
the piety of his prelatic model glister'd more upon the Posts 
and Pillars. than in the trie works of spiritual edification. 
1841 Gatt dan, Parish xii, A woman..ofa prelatic dispo- 
sition, seeking all things her own way. 1854 Mtumax Lat. 
Chr. we. iv. (1883) Il. 258 Wilfrid... blended the rigour 
of the monk with something of prelatic magnificence. 1871 
H.S. Cusine in Avchzot. Fru, Sept. 321 Egwin or Ecgwine 
+ whose prelatic rule extended from 693 to 717. 

2. Eptszopal; = PRELATICAL 2. 

(3642 Sta E. Deaine SA. on Relig. 94 Such of the Prela- 
tick partie as are in love with..pomp and power. 1678 
R. Barctay dfol. Quakers xut. vii. 473 Vhe Prelatick 
Calvinists have termed the Presbyterians Schismatical and 
Pertinacious. 1706 De Fon Yure Div. Pref. 27 In the late 
Proclamation far banishing Prelatick Ministers in Scotland. 
5814 Scorr IVav. xiv, The prelatic clergy. 1894 CrocketT 
Mad Sir Ucktred 183 Vhey still held prelatic services, 

Prela‘tical, «. (sé.) [f. as prec. +-aL.J 

1. = Pretatic 1. 

1634 Canxe Necess. Separ. (1849) 235 Their prelatical 
or episcopal office or ministry, is not the prone ministry of 
any of our church assemblies. 1660 Wooo Af Dec. 

O.11. Si 1. Bs ‘The most exact prelaticall garb that might 

ec, 4x66x Kucrer IVorthies (1662) 1 58 Of the Prelatical 
Clergy, we have Francis Godwia a Bishop, the Son of a 
Bishop, and Doctor John King Son to his Reverend Father 
the Bishop of London. 1748 Smoitetr Rod. Kaad. ix, He 
tose and moved, with prelatical dignity, to the door. 1897 
J. Lu. Davies in Dict. Chr. Biog. oe Gibbon. represents | 
the behaviour of Ambrose as marked by a prelatical pom- 
posity. 

2. Governed by or adhering to prelates or prelacy ; 
a hostile term for episcopal, poecole an: 

1641 R. Beananp (¢t/e) A Short View of the Prelaticall 
Church of England. 164: Mirron (¢t/e) Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy. 3651 Baxter Jaf. Baft. 272 That the Papists 
and Prelaticall party do..urge Infant Baptism to be a tra- 
dition, Is no wunder, 733 Nea #fist, Purtt, UT. 415 
ee insisted peremptorily on tbe establishment of the 
Presbyterian church government upon the ruins of the Pre- 
Vatical. 1849 Macavutav J/ist, Eng. it 1. 184 The govern- 
ment resolved to set up a prelatical church in Scotland. 

TB. sé. in £/. Things pertaining to prelates or 
prelacy. Ods. 

1643 W. Garennii, Axe at Root 13 It's feared we stick 
too much to Mosaicalls, Prelaticalls, and Traditionalls. 

Hence Prela‘tioaslly adv., ina prelatic or pre- 
latical way ; asa prelate ; with reference to prelacy ; 
Prela‘ticalness (Bailey vol. 1I, 1727). 

3641 Mitton Cé. Govt. Concl. 53 A sort of formal out. 
side men prelatically addicted. vous T. Coteman Brotherly 

Exam, Reexant 2,1 feare lest the Presbyteriall govern. 
ment..should Prelatically tyrannize. ar6sq9 T. Moxton 
Efises ii. § 2 (1670) 30 This is as much as any Prelatically 
minded man CoA. Bay 
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Prelation (prflérfon). Now rare or Obs. 
at prelactoune, a. OF. prelacion (13th c. in 
Iatz.-Darm.), F. préfaiton, ad. L. prelation-eu 
a preferring, preference, n. of action f. predit-, ppl. 
see: i preferre to hold forth, offer, present, 
prefer. 

I. +1. Utterance, 


¢ 1375 Barsour Sr 


ronunciation. Obs. rare. 
«M304 Tune the mater of hys 
sermioune As he furth mayde prelacioune. 1659 Owen 
fntegr. Heb. & Grk. Text Wks. 1853 XVI. 396 Wath refer- 
ence to the quantity of time required to their prelation, 
whereby the same vowel becomes sometimes long and some- 
times short. E ' ott 

IT. 2. The action of preferring or condition of 
being preferred ; preferment, exaltation, promotion; 
pre-eminence, superiority, ape preference. 
ex420 Chron, Vilod. 4610 Pat he dude fine & twenty sere 
hurre prelacione byfore. x85 Jas. VI Deciar, to Kirk in 
J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 242 Haiffing thairfor sum 
prelation and dignitie aboue his breithren. 163a Sir 1. 

AWKINS tr. Wathien's Unhappy Prosperitie 251 This Pre- 
lation offended the Enmiperour, and began their enmitic. 
1649 Roseats Cluvis (rbd. 369 A Prelation of wisdoimne 
before pleasure. 1885 EnGaa Old Ch. Life tr Scot. iv. 189 
[In] a Presbyterian Church. .there is no prelacy or prelation 
or precedence of one presbyter over another, 

+3. The dignity ofa prelate; = PRELATURE 1. Obs, 
1695 J. Sack Article, etc. Wks. 1844 1. 108 Popish Pre- 
lates night quit their errors, not their Prelations. 

4, The action of placing Belore + prelisis . Obs. 

1701 Norais (dead World \.v. 225 As the first consideration 
proves that the az should be before the gusd, so the other 
does no less strongly plead for the prxlation of the guid 


| before the an. 


+Prelatish, ¢. Ods. rare. 
+-1sitl.)  Prelatical, 

1642 Mitton Apod Smect, viii. Wks. 1851 TNT. 310 Any 
congregation... perverted with Prejatish leven. 

Pre‘latism. [See -1sm.]  Prelacy, lordly 
episcopacy ; adherence to this. (A hostile term.) 

1611 H, Baraowe (¢/tde) Platform, which may serve as a 
Preparative to purge away prelatisme. 1641 Mitton Pred. 
Epise. 23 Five hundred years after Christ, the councils 
themselves were foully corrupted with ungodly prelatism. 
1641 — Animade, Wks. 1851 I. 195 ‘The Prelatism of 
Episcopacy which began then to burgeon, and spread. 

Prelatist (pre‘latist),  [f. PRELATE 5d. + -IsT.] 
A supporter or adherent of prelacy; a hostile term 
for an episcopalian. 

2659 Stuewarb Seri. at Paris Pref. Av, The Preacher, as 
great a Prelatist as any whom unkinde or jealous Brethren 
ave ever blasted under that title. xgax_ MWodrow Corr. 
(1843) IT. 594 Our Begheasts and Jacobites, [ hear, are inuch 
chagrined. 1847 Hlattam Comst, //ist. (1876) 1. vil. qty 
Tolerance. .of that proscribed worship, was equally abhor- 


[f PRELATE sé. 


' rent to the prelatist and the puritan. 


Prelatize (prelitaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -1ze.] 

+1. itr. To be or become prelatical. Ods. rare. 

1641 Mitton Arad. Wks. 1851 TE. 195 He [Cyprian] 
indeed succeeded into an Episcopacy that began then to 
Drelatize. : 

2. trans. To make prelatical; to bring under 
prelatic or episcopal government. 

a 1864 Parraxy (W.), Laud was busy with his more in- 

reant plan of prelatizing the church of Scotland. 1873 

IcDowaLt Hist. Duutfries xxx. 336 Efforts to prelatise 
the Church. 

Hence Pre‘latizing 74/. sd, and ffi, a. 

1641 Mitton Kesorue. i. Wks. 1851 11]. 61 We may rather 
suspect them for some Prelatizing-spirits that admire our 
Hishopricks, not Episcopacy. 188a ‘I’. A. Pore tr. Cafece- 
fatros Life St. P. Neri UW. 373 With all this prelatisiag in 
the Congregation we are drifting into a slavery the worse 
that our chains are all of gold. 

Prelatry (pre‘litri). [f-as prec. + -Ry.] Prelacy. 

364x Micton Keform. 1. Wks. 1851 III. 42 The painted 
Battlements, and gaudy rottennesse of Prelatrie. 1653 — 
Llirelings (1659) a1 The whole gang of prelatry. 3879 M. 
Pattison Alsdion 154 There is not a hint of discontent with 
the prelatry, once intolerable to bim. 

Prelature (pre‘lititix). [a. F. prélalure (14th 
c. in Godef. Conipi.), ad. med.L. prevldtiira (in Du 
Cange): see PRetate sé. and -vRE.] 

1. The dignity, rank, office, condition, or fanction 
ofa prelate: = PRELAcY 1, 

1607 TLarincton in Muga Aut, (ed. Park 1804) 11. 99 One 
of the most eminent of his ranke, and a man that carryes 

relature in bis verie aspect. 1669 //rst. Fope's Nephews 1. 
Koa 7o He heaped Abbies and Prelatures upon them nas 
many as they pleased. x75 tr. Dufin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 
I. v. g9 The Bishops exercised, anciently, as they do at 
present, both the Prelature nnd the Priesthood, 1844 Life 

statesmanship.. filling prelatures 
respectable mediocrity. 1876 Sir G. Bowver in 
Times 8 Nov., [Antonelli] speedily rose to a judicial office, 
and then to the prelature, but still as a layman. 

2. The order of prelates: = PRELacy 2. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 3433 Arimbold, a 
member of the Roman prelature. 3855 NMicman Lat. Chr. 
xiv. #. VI. 388 The dignity, the splendid and wealthy 
palaces of the Prelature, . 

+ Prelaty. 00s. rare. [ad. med.L. prelatia: 
see PRELACY.] 1. = Pretacy 4, 
ws : Beg Se The noes Cr ieee abe Be 

rg'd ngainst Prelaty. 1642 — mec, Se (1847 
77/1 There be of ieee te ion prelaty a figment, 
who yet can pipe if they can dance. — sl reop. (Arb.) 
$x That those evills of Prelaty..will aow light wholly upon 
learning. . 

2. ‘The office or superiority of a prelate. 


with barely 


| 


PRELIBATION. 


t Mitton Ch. Govt, iii. Wks. 1851 III. 107 Laborious 
ing is the most honourable Prelaty that one Minister 
have above another in the Gospell. 1642 Hares 
Schism 12 Yho first 1 mentioned was the Prelaties of 
Bishops in one Sea. 

Prelect, pra- (prilekt),v. [f. L. pralect-, 
ppl. stem of pralegere to read to others, lecture 
upon, f. fra, Pre- A. + /egdre to choose, to read.]} 

I. +1. ¢rans. ‘To choose in preference to others. 

1620 Swetwan: Arraign'd (1880) 22 Thou knowst with 
what a generall consent Of oll Sicilia 1 was prelected By 
my dread Soueraigne. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Prelect, 
either from pratectus, read before; or from prazedectus, one 
chosen before another. ; . 

II. 2. inir. To lecture or discourse (¢o an audi- 


ence, on or upon a subject); to deliver a lecture. 
1785 Reiw fntel, Powers w. tv. 384 With no greater 
emotion than a professor in a college prelects to bis audience. 
1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 430 He then pees upon the con- 
stiuction of the hearers. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
v. 284 ‘The rector of a gytnnasium..sometimes yields to 
the temptation to pralect to his boys..upon some abstruse 
point..which is interesting himaelf, 1876 Grant Buryh 
Sch, Scotl. 1. i. 44 Vf we could ascertain the books on which 
bur teachers prelected in the schools before the Reformation, 


Prelection, praw- (pr/le‘kfan), sd. [ad. L. 
Preleciién-em, n. of action & prelegére ; see prec.) 

1. A public leeture or discourse ; es. a lecture 
by a teacher to students at a college or universily. 

1687 Frewine Conta. flolinshed 111. 1310/1 Fis prelec- 
tions or lectures which he did read in Paules, and his fee 
maus librarie he caused to be imprinted. a 1677 lane 
Prin. Ortg, Atan.\. iv. 107 Let um resort to the Prelec- 
tions of Faber, collected by Monsuerius. 1764 Reto Let, 
Whs. I. 39/2, 1 examine for an hour upon my morning pre- 
lection. “1852 Loxcr. Gold. Leg, School of Salerno, Let us 
goin. .And listen awhile to a learned prelection On Marcus 
Aurelius Cassiodorus, a@x882 Sin R. Cnarstison Lie 
1. 412 The lustre which the university prelections of many 
members of their Church has shed on the Church itself, 

2. A previons reading. (Better pre-dection.) 

ar6ss Vines Lord's Supp. xii.159 Nor could the Disciples 
have sung with him in consort, except we imagine such a 
pralection of ie to them, as istsed by usnow, 1857 Boraow 
Komany Rye (1858) 1. 271 ‘Yo induce sleep, nothing could 
be more efficacious than a slight pre-lection of his poenis. 

Hence +Preleetion v., /raus. lo make the 


subject of preleetion; to lecture on. Obs. rare—'. 

1736 M. Davirs Athen, Brit. 11. 3 The neat Scholastick 
Ascent is call'd Grammar, where are prelection’d Tully's 
Offices, Paradoxes, and ‘Tusculan’s Questions. 


Prelector, pra- (pr/lekta1). [a. L. Arvdector 
one who reads an author to others, and adds ex- 
planations, agent-n. f. pralegere: see VREect.] 
A public reader or lecturer, esp. in a college or 
naiversily. 

Tn Oxford formerly interchangeable with profissor (us 
applied to all except the Regius Professors), as the Prelector 
or Professor of foetry; in Cambridye applied sometimes 
to a college tutor or ‘reader’ in a subject of study; also to 
the college tutor or other officer who attends to the matri- 
culation and graduation of members of his elicke. 

1586 Feane Blas. Gentrie To Genth of Inner empl, My 
reverend Maysters the praelectors and Benchers of the same 
house. | 1654 Wnitnock Zootowia 385 You shall scarce 
meet with a Reprover that taketh not his Friend to ‘laske 
«with the Cathedrated Authority of a Pralector, or pablike 
Reader, to dissect him. 1779-81 Jounson ZL. P., f'ofe Wk> 
TV, 50 Of the English Peed page A aa was published by 
Spence, at that time Prelector of Poetry at Oaford. 1881 
kk. R. Lanwester in Nature 10 Nov. 27/1 ‘The steadily 
working school of biologists which has risen around the 
Trinity Praclector on the banks of the Cam, 1 Masque 
Med, Learn, in Bh. of Words Oxf, Pageant 56 ‘Then as 
Praelector | must needs expound That ye may profit by 
our picturing. 

Hence Prele‘ctorship, the office of a prelector; 
also Prele-ctrese, a female lecturer. rare. 

3873 det 36 § 37 Viet. c. 21 §2 Every..profes-orship.. 
public readership, prelectorship, lectureship. .and exhibition 
«.the income of which is paynble ont of the revenues, 1889 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 640/2 Nise Helen Taylor and her sister: 
hood of itinerant Home Rule praclectresses. 

+ Pre‘lial, ¢ 00s. rare~', [ad. late L. pra- 
lidl-is, £. protium a battle: see -Au.J Of er per- 
taining to battles; warlike, fighting. 

1637 R. Hunenacy tr. St. Ambrose - 97 These may give 
them tast..of tbe preliall vertue, and victories of Gods people. 

+ Prelia‘tion. Obs.rare. Also 7 proe-, (pre-). 
[ad. late L. pravidtién-em 2 latiling, n. of action f. 
preliare to fight.) Fighting, contention; a battle. 

1653 Howert Venice 204 In their preliations and quarrels. 
1660 — Partly of Beasts iii. Fe We have stirred (he humors 
of the foolish Inhabitants of the earth to insurrections, to 
warr and praliation. 1678 Sie J. Srenman A [fred Gt. (1709) 
32 Their war being mostly Inroads, Foraging and Spoil, 
subject to Skirmishes and unexpected Preeliations, 

+ Pre'libate,v. O45. Also pre-. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pralibare ({. pre, Pre- A. 1 + /iddre to taste).] 
trans, To taste beforehand ; to give a foretaste. 

3643 Cockeaam, Prelidate, to taste first. 3645 OvcutreD 
in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Afen (1841) 1. 63, I received informa- 
tion by a letter from Paris, wherein was pralibated only 
a small taste thereof. P 

Prelibation (prflsibé':jan). Also 7 pre-. 
[ad. late L. preiibation-em a tasting beforehand, 
an offering of the first-fruits, n. of action f. pre- 
libére: see pree. So F. prélibation.) 

1. A tasting beforehand or by anticipation; a 
foretaste. Chiefly fig. 
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PRELIBATORY. 


> 3526 Pilgr: Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 296 AS prelibacyons or 
foretastyirges of that endlesse glory. 1633 3 ADAMS £ay, 
2 Peter. 19 The wicked have a prelibation of that. darkness - 
they shall’ go unto hereafter, 1748 Youna Nt. Fh. 1x. 
2370 Rich prelibation of consummate joy! 1841 Blackw, 
Afag. XLIX, 287 That mysterious ante-dawn—that preliba- 
tion of the full daylight, which, under the name of the 
Zodiacal light, perplexes the oriental surveyor of the 
heavens. 1874 # a Reynotos John Bapt. vit. 415 Their 
master had been taken from them, a sad prelibation of the 
deeper agony which His own true disciples would experience. 
2. An offering of first-fruits, or of the first taste, 


of anything. Now rare. ? 

~ 1635-56 CowLey Davideis . Note 22 Why may we not | 
say..that before the men were refresht by bread and wine, | 
there was an offering or prelibation of them to God? 1649 
he Taytor Ge. ce Fy Ad Sect, v. $1 Offerin: them [the 

irst-fruits of his hlood] to God like the prelibation of a 
sacrifice. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude y..245 Like a stalled ox 
«that may not taste A flower till it have yielded up its 
sweets A prelibation to the mower's scytlte. 4 
_So Preli‘batory a., of the nature of or affording 
a forelaste; preliminary. rare—'. 

1826 G. S. Faser Diffic. Romaniswe (1853) 201 Set forth, 
not as a transient preparatory purgatory, but as a dungeon 
of fearful prelibatory punishment to receive its completion 
in pehenna. a 

Preliminarily, adv. [f. next+-Ly2.]_ In 
a preliminary manner; as an introduction, 

1768 Woman of Honer 1. 29 His reason..for not pre- 
liminarily addressing himself to Clara. 1849 H. Mayo /of. 
Superstit. (1851) 188, ] went over preliminarily my school- 
boy recollections. 1891 G, Merentrn One of our Cong. 11. 
viit, 207 So must we.. preliminarily do something, 

Preliminary (préli:minari), sd. and a. (adv.) 
Also 7 pre-. fad. F. préliminatre or mod.L. ; 
prelimindaris (both used in Treaties of Westphalia, 
1648), f. L. pre before + dimen, -in-, threshold; cf. 
L. dimindris of or belonging to a threshold. ‘The 
L. prelimindris was prob. in earlier use.] 

_ A. sé. A subordinate step, measure, statement, 
etc., that precedes another to which it is intro- | 
ductory or preparatory. Chiefly in £/, = preparatory 
measures or arrangements, 

1656 Cromwett. Leff. 6 May in Cartyde, ‘There were sone 
preliminaries to be performed by him before we could enter 
upon the whole body of a treaty. 1661 Graxvitn Van. 
Dognt. Pref. Bjb, Sensible of the tedium of long pra:- 
liminaries, 1693 Lurtarce. Brief Ref, (1857) ID. a4 The 
lords were taken up in adjusting the preliminaries for the 
lord Mohuns tryall. 1762 Syameein Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. 11, 
IV. $49 This is not the Ratification of Preliminaries simply 
as ch, but indeed of the Treaty of Peace. 1793 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV. 3 The petition to the king T hold an 
essential preliminary, 1857 Diexens Ledd. (1882) [1.19 The 
general manager. .will arrange all the preliminaries for me. 
1885 Law Simes LXXIX. 1599/1 The value of systematic 
teaching as a preliminary to professional work. 

b. (edipt. use of adj.) Preliminary examination. 

188: Eona Lyatt Donovan xxiv, He passed his pre- 
liminary successfully, (In student slang, Attend pretiut) | 

B. adj. Preceding and leading up to the main | 
subject or business; introductory; preparatory. | 
+a 1667 Jer. Taytor Seri, Fas. 1. 24 Wks. 1831 IIL. 307, 1 
shall premise some preliminary considerations, to prepare 
the way of holiness. 1709 Aovuison Zafler No. 20 28 The 
Articles Preliminary to a general Peace were settled. 1759 | 
Rosertson /fist. Scotd. 11. Wks. 1813 I. 241 After these 
preliminary steps, Mary ventured to call a meeting of Parlia- 
ment. 1828 D'Isracu Chas. J, 1. iv. 89 Vhe restoration of 
the Palatinate was insisted on as a preliminary artiele of 
the HERE 1 A. R. Wattace Darivinisi 1 It is for; 
want of this preliminary knowledge. | 

C. as adv. = PRELIMINARILY. 

1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) IIT. 329 But that you 
had preliminary bound me under a solemn vow, 1897 | 
Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 438/1 [He] gathered the jeactio’| | 
hounds about him preliminary to a start. 

Hence Preli-minarize v., ¢ravs. to put forward 
as a preliminary. 

1844 Tuprea Crock of Gold xiii, Let us preliminarize a 
thought or two. 

+ Prelimina‘tion. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AT10N.] A preliminary action or performanee. 

1667 Wateanouse Fire Lond. 16 These preliminations 
ushered in Laws of purgation. 

Prelimit (prili-mit), v. Also 7 pre-. [Pre- 
A. 1.] ¢rans, To limit or set bounds to before- 
hand; to confine within limits previonsly fixed. 

a1649 Daum, or Hawtn, Hist. Yas. £7, Wks. (1711) 25 
The commissioners are chosen.., prepared, instructed, pre- 
limited by him. 1 Afpot. Clergy Scot. 81 Who have 

relimited the Assembly, hy their Letter and Act. 1784 J. 

rown fist. Brit. Ch, (1820) II, vi. 288 The free eleetion 
of Commissioners had been prelimited hy the letter and act 

of the Commission. 1880 Masson Afsiton VI. u. ii, 41a A 
royalty duly pretimited and constrained into respeetability. 

Hence Preli-mited f//. a.; Preli:miting vd. sb. 

1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 248 To thir 
Articles the ministers consented..for the tyme, even to be 
silent,..and to have a prelimited Assemblie, feateing, that 
if they had made any opposition, neither should a Generall 
Assemblie have been obtained, @171§ Burnet Own Time 
an. 1687 (1753) IIL. iv..147 The prelimiting and the packin 
of a parliament. 17 . Baown Hist, Brite Ch, (1820) 
II. vi. 293 The prelimiting and corrupting of the General 
Assembly. i, 3 = 

Prelimitate,.v. rare. [f Pree A. 1 + 
Lyutate v.] érans, = PRELIMIT. 

1gor W. Monson Johnston of Warriston viii. 
refusal to approve the Acts of the Glasgow Assem 
limitated the next Assembly. ee 
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‘Prelimita tion. [f Pre-A.2 + Louratioy.] 
‘The,action of prelimiting; an instance of this. 

3637-50 Row ffist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 35 To prepare 
maters for the Assemblic ensucing.., pe ee apeeiudice or 
pralimitation of the Assembliealwayes. 1661 R. L’EstRaANGE 
interest Mistaken 15 The Royal Party press'd for a Free 
Choice and Convention, without Prelinutation. 

Prelingual (prélingwil), a. [f. Pre- Bi + 
LinevaL.] <Antecedent to the development or 
acquirement of language. 

1873 F. Haru Mod. Lng. 334 Theoretical admirers of the 
prelingual period are, possibly, scattered here and there, to 
this day. 1881 J, Owen Even. w. Skeptics U1. x. 364 The 
prelingual state, in which impressions of outward objects 
exist in the mind as inarticulate, voiceless concepts. 


Prelinpinpin, in powder of prelinpinpin: see 
PowDEeER s6.! 2f. 

Preliography, proeeli-. [f. L. pravi-um battle 
+-[o]anapny.] ‘A description of battles,’ 

1846 Worcester cites Haris, : 

+ Prelleds, some obsolete game. 

1448 [see guarter-spetts, QUARTER sd. 30). 

+ Prelocu‘tor. Sc. Os. Also 7 preloquu- 
tour, [a. med.L. prevlocitor (f. L. preelogué to 
speak beforehand or before another), sometimes 
erron. used in med... for prolocntor (see In 
Cange).] = Prosocuron; an advocate, a pleader. 


1573 Keg. Privy Council Scot. UW. 254 Comperand per- | 


sonalie with Maister Alexander Sym prelocutor. 1609 
Swen Reg. Maj. Stat. Kob, / 23 The defender or his pre- 
foquutour sould not answer; before the complainer or his 
preloquutour hes spoken and said all. | 

[Preloke v.in passage cited, evidently some error. 

21547 Suraty 2s. lv, The bloody compackts of those 
That preloked on with yre, to slaughter me and myne. (? tor 
prikked; the editor of 1813 (pp. 84, 397) suggests Aresseedt.)] 

+ Prelu:cent, @ Sc. Ods. rare. Also 6 pro- 
luciand. [ad. L. prefiiceus, -éut-em, pres. pple. of 
prelicére to shine forth: sce Pre- A. 4¢ and 
Luceyt.] Shining, resplendent. 

1560 Rottanp Cré, lexus ue 474 Till he come till ane 
Palice prelucent. ¢1§60 A. Scorr Poems (E.E. T.S.) iv. 3 
Preluciand bemes befoir be day. 


Prelude (pre‘lid, prZ lid), sd. Also 6 pre- 
ludie, 6-7 prelude. [n. F. prelude (Rabelais, 
1532), ad. late or med.L. prwdidium, f. pre- 


ladere: see next. The first pronunciation prevails 


in Great Britain.] 

+1. Preliminary play, before the real performance. 

ICh. Phome Lhes. nov. Lat. in Quicherat Addenda, Pras. 
Judium, parvus ludus, majorem pra:cedens.] 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Cré. It is the sute 
of the strange opponent..to see some light stroke of his 
play, commenced with some other...4so. Is it your sute 
Monsieur, to see some przlude of my scholer ? 

2. A preliminary performance, action, event, or 
condition, coming before and introducing one of 
more importance; an introduction, preface. 

1561 Davus tr. Budtinger on Afoc. \xi. 435 margin, The 
begynninges and preludies of the Einpyre translated. 
Gotoine Calvin on Deut, xxxviii. 227 It is well knowen 
that dancing can be no better but a prelude to whoredome, 
to open an entrie purposely vuto Satan. 1637-s0 Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 220 To bring this Kirk of Scotland 
backward to them [Popish ceremonies), (a prelude whereof 
wes vote in Parliament so eagerlie gone about by the King). 
1682 Dryoren Alec Ft. 37 My warbling lute.. Was but the 
prelude to that glorious th . @1704'l’. Brown Praise of 
Poverty Wks. 1730 ee Their smites are but the preludes 
of their hate. 1844 Dickens Leff, (1880) I. 115 They say 
it is the prelude to clear weather. 1869 Fareman Norv. 
Cong, (1875) 111. xii’ a14 A sort of prelude to the still greater 
work which he had todo. 1899 4 ddbutt's Syst. Aled. VIIL 

22 Funetional changes [in glands)..generally form a pre- 
eae to structural changes. 

3. Alus. A movement or piece forming the ia- 
troduction to a musical work; es, such a move- 
ment precediag a fugue or forming the first piece 
of a suite. 

1658 Puiturrs, Pratude,..in Musick it is taken for a 
voluntary or flourish upon any instrument. _@ 1679 Honees 
Rhet, (1840) g00 In some kinds of orations it resemhles the 
prelude of musicians, who first play what they list, and 
afterwards the tune they intended. 1685 Lond. Gas. 
No. 2081/4 Airs for the Violin: To wit, Preludes, Fuges, 
Allmands, Sarabands. 1880 Tennyson Ballads & P., Sisters 
2 By their clash, And prelude on the keys, I know the 
song. 188: H. F. Frost in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 28 Pre- 
¢ude,..a preliminary movement, ostensibly an introduction 
to tbe main body of a work, but frequently of intrinsic and 
independent value and importance. 

ig. 1749 SMOLLETT Regicide 11, ii, O welcome messenger ! 

ow sweetly sounds Thy prelude! 1845-6 Treen //ués. 
Leet, Ser. 1. iii.179 The world, with all its discords, has had 
also its preludes to the great harmonies of redemption. 1871 
R. Exts Catudlus lxiv. 382 In such prelude old..Sang their 
deep divination. 

attrib: a 1845 Hoop Storm at Hastings x, So the hoarse 
thunder Growl’d long—but low—a prelude note-of death. 
1887 J. W. Exsworte In Roxd, Ball. VI. 254 nofe, Also to 
the same tune is marked, ‘The Sweet Salutation on Prim- 
rose-Hill; or, I know you not’..: It has the prelude 
versicle:—‘I know you not! What, doth the times sa 
change? [ete.}.’ 

Prelude (see below), v. [ad. L. pratid-cre 
to play beforehand, prelude, preface, f. Ara, Pne- 
A, 1 +litdére to play; so F. préluder (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.). All the verse qnots. and the 
dictionaries down to ¢ 1830 have (préli#d) ; Smart 
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PRELUDIOUS.- 


1836 has (pie'lixd), after the sb., and thisis now 
usnal, esp. in the musieal sense 3. Tennyson. has 
both: see quots.] a eS 


1. ¢vans. To precede as a prelude or preliminary 
action; to serve as a prelude to; to prepare the 
way for, introdnee; to foreshadow. wo. 
1655 H. Vauauan Silex Sint. Rules & Lessons, The 
Sun now stoops, and hastes his beams to hide Under the 
dark and mélancholy Earth. All but preludes thy End. 
a1joo Duron Ovid xv. eee = When the gray Of morn 
Preludes the splendour of the day. 17083 Rowe Uéyss. 11. i. 

22 ‘The gath’ring Storm That grumbles in the Air, pre- 
luding Ruin. 1768 Pennant Zoeé. 11. 2§2 ‘Their iminersion 
was preluded by a dirge of a quarter of an hour's length. 
1832 Tenxvson Dream Fair Wont 7 Dan Chaucer, the 
first warbler, whose sweet breath Preluded those melodious 
bursts. 1898 P. Manson 7rof. Diseases xxvi. 392 Being 
+»preluded by an outburst more severe than usual of fever. 

b. Of a personal or other agent: To introduce 
with a prelude or preliminary action. 

1697 Dryvoen Eneid xi. 160 Proudly he bellows, and pre- 
ludes the fight. 184: Cattin MV. Ager. Jud. (1844) 11. Wiii. 
252 He also preludes his work by saying [etc.]. 1860 ADLER 
Fauriels Prov. Poetry v. 10g A priest preluded with some 
prayer or pious ceremony these rounds and these profane 
songs. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Kthics vi. § 38.95 The 
necessit i preluding the study of morat science, by the 
study ah biclesteal science. 

+c. To compose as a prelude. Obs. rare. 

1785 Eng. Ree. V1. 204 ‘May I ask what subject employs 
your thonghts?’ ‘I am preluding a preface 

2. intr. To give a prelude or introductory per- 
formance fo some later action. 

1660 Inceto Bentiv. & Ur. ui. (1682) 16 They prelude to 
them with Tears. 1697 Drvoen Wirg. (1721) I. Ded. 9 He 
found the strength of his Genius betimes, and was even in 
his Vouth preluding to his Georgics, and his neis. @ 1729 
Conareve tr. Ovid's strt of Love mn. Wks. 1773' HI. 279 
So love, preluding, plays at first with hearts, And after 
wounds with deeper piecing darts. 1854 De Quinxecry 
Autobiog. Sk. Wks. UW. 164 He had also preluded to this 
great work, in a little English medical tract. ¢ 

b. To form a prelude, to be introductory (¢0). 

1838-43 Arnon fist, Rome 111. xiiti. 140 The skirmishing 
of the qahtarmea troops preluded as usual to the battle, 
1a Grott Plato I, xvii. 482 Much dramatic incident., 
preluding to the substantive discussion, . 

3. Afusic, a. intr. To play a prelude or intro- 
ductory movement before the mata composition. 

1678 Dryven Limderham ui, As a good musician always 
preludes before atune. 1824 Miss Ferniea /uher. xxxili, 
She. .seated herself atthe harp, and began to prelude. 2825 
Scott 7alisnt, xxvi, So soon as he began to prelnde,..his 
countenance glowed with energy and inspiration. 

b. trans. (a) To play as a prelude; (&) to 
introdnce with a prelude. 

1795 Mason Ch. Afus. 63 If the Organist preludes an 
Anthem of Praise or Thanksgiving, a spirited movement is 
certainly in its place. 18g0 Tennyson / fen. Ixxxviii 
And I-my harp would prelude woe—I cannot all comman: 
the strings, 1856 Kane Arct. £2fé. IL. xii. 128 The accuser 
rises and preludes a few discords..on a tom-tom or drum. 
He then passes to the charge. 

Hence Preluding z'/. sb, and £f/. a.; Preluder, 
one who plays or performs a prelude. 

a1700 Davoren Cinyras § Myrrha 220 At last..she.. 
drew a long preluding sigh, and said, O happy mother in 
thy marriage bed! 1794 Matntas Pers, Ltt, (1798) 175 
Bates sounds the soft prelnding symphony. 1795 Mason 
Ch. Mus. i. 60 Invention, science and execution, which 
Rousseau requires in a good Preluder. 1834 Prixcie Af. 
S&, vi, a14 Which much resembled the preluding quaver of 
the woodlark. 184r H. F. Cnortrv Afusic & Manners 
(1844) IIT. 246 Classical preluders and steady fuguists will 
come in time. 1847 Busunett Chr. Murt, viii. (1861) 212 
To act the preluding of the Christian love. 1858 Cariy.e 
Fredk, Gt. Vv. tiv (1872) TI. 66 The needful Parliamentary 
preludings are gone through, 

Preludial (prfli#-didl), a. [f. late or med.L.. 
prelidi-um PRELUDE 36. +-aL.) Pertaining to, or 
of the nalare of, a prelude; serving to introduce. 

1649 Ambrose l/edéa i.(1652) 2 ‘The second is the fruit of 
the first, and the preludial assurance of the last. 1657 W. 
Morice Cocna guast Kowy xix. 341 Preludial beames of the 
Sun of Righteousness @izir Ken sl odynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 111. 394 Preludiat Scorchings of eternal Fire. 1856 J. 
Gio in Cambr. Ess. 88 To have..no preludial education, 
but to begin a thing in carnest. 


+ Bega adv. Obs. rare. 
+-ATE2+4-LY 2] By way of a prelude, 

1593 Nasue Christ's Tears Ep. Ded., Giue mee leane 
with the Sportiue Sea Porposes, pretudiatelic a little to play 
before the storme of my Teares, 1623 CockEeRam, Pre- 
tudiately-done, done as a Prologue. 

{| Prelu‘dio. Afusic. rare. [It., ad. late or 
med.L. prelidium PRELUDE sb.] = PRELUDE sé. 3. 

1724 Short Expite. For. Words in Mus. Bhs. Preludio, 
a Wieliide: the first Part or Beginning of a Piece of Musick 
.emuch the sameas Overture, 1810 S. Green Reformist 1. 
236 She played a preludio on the fine-toned instrument. 
1823 Byaon Fuan xu. liv, These first twelve books are 


nierely flourishes, Preludios, trying just a string or two 
Upon my lyre.. ee 
-Preludious (priliddias), a. [f. late or med.L. 
prelidi-um Prevupe sb.+-ous.] Of the nature 


of a prelude; introdnetory, preparatory. 

++ 1652 CLEVELAND Senses’ Festival vi, Yet, that’s hut a pre- 
ludions bliss; Two souls piekearing in a kiss. 1681 H. 
Mone Exp, Dan. iii. 78 We see the Angel Gabriel..to have 
a preludious mission, as of an Apostle, to preach to Daniel. 
1812 Notr Dekker’s Gulls Horn-bk. 142 note, Trumpets 
were then the preludious instruments to a play.. 1887 Crarw 


(f. as pree. 


PRELUDIOUSLY. 


Ressext Frosen Pirate VW. viii, 146 Sharp cubbish snarlings 
preludious of the lion's voice. 

Ilence Prelu‘dioualy adv. 

1653 Il. More Conyect. Cabbal, (1713) 150 Afterward did 
he shew himself upon Earth, and conversed with men: Pre- 
ludiously in the Cloud and in the Bush, 

|| Preludium, pree- (pr/lididm). Now rare. 
[Late or med.L. pratidizen: PreLupe sb.) A pre- 
Inde or introduction ; a preliminary. 

1sjo Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 1594/2 So the disputation 
began to be set a worke by rolocutor with a short 
Preiudium, oro Venner Via Recta viii. 178 Kuery 
inéquality of concoction is a ymin of crudity, 1646 
Caasuaw Poet. Wks, (2857) 21 This knife may be the spear’s 
pracludinm. 3678 Norats Coll. Afisc. (1699) 66 The Birds 
in short praludiuins tune their throat. igre M. Heney 
Conn, with God (1822) 360 An earnest of the blessedaess 
of heaven..and a preludium to it. 21734 Nowrn A.vanicn 
it. iv. $91 (1740) 276 Adevillish Invention... which from the 
Preludiums of the Business, may be ascribed to the Lord 
IToward, 1885 Couptano \pirit Goethe's Faust ii, 48 The 
preludium prefixed to the Indian play. 

Preludize (pre‘liudaiz), v.  [f. Preccpe 54, + 


“14E.)  zei/r. To play or write a prelude. 

1845 C. H. J. ANverson Szuedish Brothers 38 Preludising 
for a few moments with the air of one who is accustomed to 
sing, 3878 in Grove Dict, Afus. \. 372 Mozast then began 
to preludise, and played some variations. 1902 Nation 
(N.¥.) 19 June 4aaht he chief fanit of Mr. Young’‘s book is 
a tendency to verbose preludizing. 

Prelumbar: sce Pre- B. 3. 

Prelusion (pr/l!i-zan). [ad. L. preelitston-ent, 
n. of action f. preladére to PReupE.] ‘The per- 
formance of a prelude; a prelude or introduction. 

1597 J. Kina Ox Yonas (2618) 592 Your lines. .should bee 
rauiicts and preparations for a better life tocome. 1660 

T. Moar Myst. God. tv. ii. 102 It was n prelusion to & 

refiguration of the forwardness of the Gentiles..to receive 

hrist as their Soveraign and Redeemer. 1838 Black, 
Mag. XLII. 3 So sudden and so early a prelusion of 
summer, .could not last. 
the nature of a prelusion is the art of logical division. 

Prelusive (pr/l'#siv), a. [f. L. pradis-, ppl. 
stem of prefidére to PRELUDE+-IVE.] Of the 
nature of or serving as a prelude; preliminary or 


introductory to that which is to follow. 

3605 Bacon Adv, Learn, wii. $8 Vhis monarchy before it 
was to settle in your Maiestie and your generations. had 
these prelusine changes and varieties, 1728-46 ‘Tomson 
Spring 174 The clouds. .softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops. 3807 Worosw. White Doe 1. 36 And 
scarcely have they disappeared Ere the prelusive hymn is 
heard. 1895 Satmonn Chr. Doctr. Intmort, iW. ii. 300 
Christ speaks of His return as intimated by certain pre- 
lusive tokens, 2 7 

Ileace Prelu‘sively adv., in a prelusive manner, 


by way of prelude. 

3833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 451 He has but been pre- 
lusively flourishing his tool 

Prelusory (pr/li@sari), a. 
“ORY y = prec. 

3640 Consid. touching Ch. af Eng. 33 A precursorie or 
prelusorie judgement of Christ. 1650 Vind. Dr. Hammond's 
Addr. 37 ‘That Argument..is but pralusory and prepara- 
tive. 1659 Gentil. Calling Pref. § 12 These are but the 
light prelusory skirmishes to a more dismal slaughter. 1876 
Bancerort /fist. U.S. V. Ixix. 315 Without some prelusory 
trials of our strength, we ought not to commit our country, 

Hence Prelu‘aorily adv. 

3847 in Weoster ; and in later Dicts. : 

Premandibular, -maniacal, -material, 
etc.: see Pre- KB. Premate, Premative, obs. 
ff. Primate, PRIMITive, 

+Prematu‘rance. Ods. rare. 
-ANCE.] Early ripening. 

16ro W, Forxtncnas Art of Survey v iii, 6 In Grouth, 
the thriuage, verdure, frnitage, prematurance &c. of parti- 
cular Vegetables are regardable. 

+Prematu ‘rate, a. Obs. rare—', [f. mod.L. 
*premaliir-dre+-ATE2; cf. MATuRATE @.] Done 


before the due time. 
1s70 Foxe A. & Ad. (ed. 2) 479/1 It is thought also by 
some, that the reuoking backe agayne. .was prematurate, or 
done all out of time. ey. Z 
Premature See pri'-, premitiiies), 
@, (adv.) Also 6 pri-, 7 pre-. faa. L. pre- 
matiir-us very early, too early, prematare, f. pre, 
Pre- A.+ mdliirns Mature a. The last proaunci- 
ation is now common in Great Britaia, esp, In con- 
nexions in which there is no mental associatioa with 
mattre’; the first is favoured by American dicts.] 
+1. Ripe before the proper season. Obs, rare. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Premature, ripe before other, or 
7 before due time and season. 1658 in Pxtutirs. 

. Occurring, existing, or done before the usual, 
proper, or appointed time; arriving or adopted 
loo soon ; too early; over-hasty. 

©1529 in Fiddes Io/sey u. (1726) 171 His so rimature 
deathe was imputed only to nimio coitu. 16g4 Hammono 
Fundamentals xiii, "Tis hard to imagine what,.should be 
able to perswade him to repent, till he hath deposited that 
Premature perswasion of his being in Christ. 1758 Jonson 
fdler No, 7» +3 The account of the gupneenent... was re- 
mature. 1813 Sir 1]. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 219 Too 
rapid growth and premature decay seem invariably con. 
nected. 1829 Lytron Devereux 1. v, The constant com- 
pany’, .made us premature adepts in the mannersof the world. 
1838 Tinatwaut. Greece 11, xiv. 228 His birth was prema- 
ture. 1874 Garen Short Hist, vit § 7. 426 Indications 
that he already felt the advance of premature age. 


[f£ as prec. + 


[f. as next + 


31891 Moatry Crit. Afisc. 314 Of 


(1847) 14. 
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B. as adv, = PReMATunELY. (Only foe?) 
~ 3991 Cowrer Jéfad 1. 4 Achilles..who..sent many a soul 


Mlustrions into Ades premature. 
+ Prematwred, a. Obs. rare. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Maturen; cf. prec.] = prec. 


1768 Woman of flonor Vi. 12 Us being a little prematured 
was of no great moment. 

Prematurely, av. [f. Prematuny+-ty 2] 
In a premature manner; before the proper time; 
too soon, too hastily. 

1650 hutwer Anthroponiet, 189 When Nurses prematurely, 
and without regard, commit wenker Infants to their Feet. 
1748 Haatiry Odserv. Alan u. ii. 336 Man’s Wisdom.. 
would have rushed forward upon it prematurely. 184% 
D'Iseaett Amen, Ld/, (1867) 367 Ascham. .died prematurely, 
1873 Brack Pr. TAuée ii, His hair was becoming prema- 
turely grey, 1878 R. W. Date Lect, Preach. ii. 399 Taking 
a not to exhaust the interest of your nudience prema- 
turely, 

Prematureness. [f.as prec.+-ness,] The 
quality of being preniatnre. 

3937 Patrey vol. 11, Prematureness, early La aos or 
Ripeness before the ‘Time. =i Hancaaver ffale's Fu: 
visdict, Ho. Lds, Pref. 181 (One) whose prematureness of 
fate. caused an almost unsuppliable interstice in the science 
of English equity. 1883 A. Fornrsin /ertn. Rev. 1 Nov. 
671 What dealings he held with the enemy did not result 
ita prematureness of surrender. 

Prematurity (pri-, prematiii-riti),  [ad. F. 
prématurifé (16th c. in Littré): see Pre- A, 2 and 
Matunity.] The quality or fact of being premature. 

+1. Of plants: Early ripening or flowering, Ods. 

3631 Cotcr., Prematurité, prematuritie; hastie ripenesse, 

uicke ripening, forward or timelie growth. 1707 Curios. 
in tush, §& Gard, 265 Their Pre-maturity is very desirable. 

2. Early development, esp. of mental or physical 
faculties; = Precoctty 2. 

1778 Waaton Hist, Eng. Poetry (1840) I. xxvi, 339 Ie 
[Chatterton] will appear to have been a singular instance of 
a prematurity of abilities; to have acquired a store of 

eneral information far exceeding his years. 1979 Buanrev 
in Pail, rans. LX1X, 199 Another wonderful part of his 
pre-maturity was the being able at two years and four 


months old to transpose into the most extraneous and diffe | 


cult keys whatever he played. 1823 W. Faux Alou, Days 
ga Anter, iar Unnatural prematurity is here very common, 
Boys look grave, and valk, act, and dress like men. 1 
Q. Rew. Apr. 455 Prematurity of thought and feeling has 
often an early grave. 

b. An example of premature development. 

1812 Corraiocn in Lit, Rew, (1836) J. 381 Of the few, the 
greater part ate pre-maturities. , 

3. Undue earliness or haste (of any action or 
event); hastiness, precipitancy. 

1706 PrHittips, Jrewaturity, the State, or Condition of 
that which is premature. a 1997 11. Wacrocr Alen. Geo. Fo 
81 The only prematurity was in getting the 
Bill ready against it was necessary. 18ag3 WappincTon 
Visit to Greece Introd. 58 The prematurity and consequent 
failure of Ypsilanti’s expedition. 1876 Baistowr he. & 
Pract, Med, (1878) 12 Their early sickliness and prematu- 
rity of death. 1899 Jl estu. Gaz. 2t Aug. 6/1 There is a 


! good deal of prematurity..about most of the rumours, 


Prematyue, obs. form of Primitive, 

||Premaxi‘lla, pre-. Z00/. [mod.L.,f.Pre-B. 
+ MAXILLA, after next.] The premaxillary bone. 

3866 Huxiey Pred, Reut. Caithn.93 The alveolar surface 
of the premaxillae is nearly perpendicular. 187m Mivaar 
Elem, Anat. 113 The second clement of the human maxil- 
lary bone. .is termed in zootomy the pre-maxilla. 


Premaxillary (primeksi-lari), a. and 56. [f, 
Pre- B. 3+ MAXILLABY.] a. adj, Situated in front 
of the maxilla or upper jaw; b. 54. the pre- 
maxillary bone. So Premaxi‘llo-maxilary c., 
connecting or lying between the premaxillary and 


| the maxillary hones. 


3864 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se 1. Org. Nat. 
196 ‘The premaxillary bone is edentulous, Jé6/d. 271 The 
premaxillary teeth fin the wolf-fish] are all conical, and 
arranged in two rows. Jéid. 273 The exposed portions of 
the premaxillaries and premandibulars. 1866 Huxey 
Prek, Rent, Caithu. 10z Only the faintest traces of the 
Premaxillo-maxillary suture are to be seen in any of the 
skulls. 

Preme, obs. form of PREEm 54, 

Preme‘dial, pra-, 2. (4.) [f. Pre- B. 3+ 
Mep1At.] Sitnated in front of the medial line or 
position, So Premedian a, 

r8sz Dana Crust.t. 246 The prxmedial and extramedial 
fareolets] are usually coalescent. /éfd. 334 Proemedian 
margin abrupt. did. 343 Breadth [of carapax] to prax 
medials, about one line. 

+ Preme‘diate, v. Os. rare. [f. obs. F. pré- 
médier, {. L. pre before, in front + mediari to 
MepraTE.] a, itr. To be a mediator or inter- 
mediary. b. trans. To mediate in (a dispute, 
etc.) ; to plead or advocate (a cause). 

1530 Parscr. 664/2, | premedyate for him, | am meane 
for one, ye Premedie. It shal] be no wysedome to pnt thy- 
selfe to moche in presse ty!l thou have some body to pre- 
medyat thy cause. 3847-78 HatuiwetL, Premedinte, to 


advocate one’s cause, 

+ Preme‘ditate, 2. Obs. [ee L. premeditat- 
ws, pa. pple. (with passive sense, Cic.) of Arawmeditari 
to premeditate: see Pre- A. 1 and MEDITATE @.] 

1. = PREMEDITATED f//, a. 1. 
Bran i Ecel. i - 

ie Aro thclone te ai ieeere ig Aa 
myschiffe. 358: Lanparpr Afven. it. vii (1588) 239 Man- 


Oe ee ee OE 


PREMEDITATION. 


slaughter npon premeditate malice. 1642 Fetter éfoly 
Prof, St. , ix. 82 Not making odious comparisons betwixt 
-» Publick prayer and Private, Premeditate prayer and Ex- 
tempore. 1753 J. Loutntan Form of Process (ed. 2) 80 From 
a 5° nse and premeditate Malice. , 

. Using premeditation or previons deliberation ; 
considerate, deliberate. 

159 G. Haavey Four Lett. Wks, (Grosart) 1. 177 A pre- 
meditate, and resolute minde lightly s aketh offittie hediiett 
crosses of malice. 31597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 40 Studiouse 
labourers, as premeditate for doctrine and exhortation, and 
as carefull for good tyfe and conversation. 

Premeditate (primecdite't), v. Also 6 pre- 
mydytatt, pa. pp/e. premiditat. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. premedildri, or {. Pre- A. 1 + Mepitate v.; 
cf, F. prémdditer (14th c.)] To meditate before- 
hand. 

1. ‘rans. To ponder upon or stady with a view 
to subsequent action, to think ont beforehand ; 
now ¢sf. to plan or contrive previously. 

1548 Watt Chron, Adw, fi” 220 That they shoulde 
hefore hande premeditate with themselues maturely and 
deliberatly these thynges by her moued. 1579-8 Norn 
Pintarch (1676) £33 Ceesar..made an oration penned and 
premeditated before. 1653 If. Cocan tr. /'into's Trav. 
xl, (1663) 161 Mendez, who had long before premeditated 
his answer. 1789 De For Crusoe 1. 217, 1 began now to 
premeditate the Destruction of the next that 1] saw there. 
18ga Austin Jurispr. (1879) J. xx. 444 When the act is 
done the party contemplates the consequence, although he 
has not premeditated the consequence or the act. 

+b. To think of or consider in anticipation. Oés. 

1566 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 473 That all troubill 
anced of disordonr be | foirsene and pre- 
miditat. 


2. intr. To think deliberately beforehand or in 


advance (or or of something). 

1586 B. Younc Guazso's Cio. Conv. ww. 204b, While the 
men propowned their conceites, you (faire Ladies) may haue 
time to premeditate and thinke na yours. 1647 in Jiury 
Wills (Camden) 195 It is the dutie therefore of cuerie 
christian soe to premeditate of that day, and soe to dispose 
of his earthly affaires, that he may be allwayes in a readi- 
nesse. 1685 Corton tr. Afontaigne (1711) 1, xix. 98 To 
premeditate is donbtless a very great advantage. 1849 
Janes Woodman xi, 1 never premeditate, dear lady. 

+3. To form a (specified) opinion beforehand ; 
to think (well or ill) of previously. Os. rare—'. 

3s90 in Tolstoy 1s¢ 40 Irs. Jaterc. Eng. & Russ, (1875) 
368 We take hold of your loving consideracion..and will 
premydytatt the best of you. 

Hlence Preme‘ditating //. a.; whence Pre- 
me‘ditatingly adv., with or by premeditation, 

1839 Lapv Lvrtos Cheneley (ed. 2) IV. v. 107 He was 
determined religiously to adhere to his promise to Julia, of 
hot premeditatingly putting himself in her way. 

Preme-ditated, f//..a. [f. prec.+-ED1.] 

1. Considered, contemplated, or composed before- 
hand ; previously contrived or planned, 

zggo SHaks. A/ids. N,v. i. 96 Great Clearkes haue pur- 

ed To greecte me with premeditated welcomes, 1593 
Lell-Troth's N,V. Gift (1876) 18 Their premeditated mis- 
chief. 1638 R. Baxertr. Ba/zac's Lett, (vol, 1V1.)75 You shall 
receive from me no premeditated excuses, | had rather con- 
fess my fault, Steere Tatler No. 36% 3 A premedi- 
tated Quarre] usually begins and works up with the Words, 
Sowe People. 3870 Mas. Rioprut A. Friars iii, er going 
was not the result of a premeditated plan. Pon 

+2. Of a person: Prepared by premeditation ; 
= PREMEDITATE a. 2. Obs. rare. 

1652 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 10 To argue tosome conclu. 
sion, wherein it was npeeble he should be premeditated. 

flence Preme‘ditatedly adv., with premedita- 
tion, advisedly, deliberately; Preme-ditatednesa, 


the quality or fact of being premeditated. 

rzazv_Batcev vol. 1, *Premeditatedly. 1748 Ricttaapson 
Clartssa (1811) LV, xxxv. 230 Resolutions so premeditatedly 
made. 1817 J. W. Ceoxeer in C. Japers 26 Nov., Some 
blunders crept in accidentally, and one or two were pre- 
meditatedly added. 1659 Gaupen Tears CA. 1 xii 89 Its 
order, *premeditatedness, nnd constancy of devotion was 
never forbidden or disallowed by God. 1825 Bextnam Offic, 
Apt. Maximized, Indic. (1830) 58 Premeditatedness—is it 
not in possession of being regarded as operating in extenua- 
tion of mora] guilt? 

+ Preme‘ditately, acv. Ods. [f, PREMEDITATE 
a.+ -LY4,] = PREMEDITATEDLY, 

1648 Hevun Relat. & Observ. 1. 42 This was cunningly 
and premeditately contrived, to encrease the scandall upon 
tbe City. 1678 Sin G, Mackenzte Crim. Laws Scot. u. 
xxviii, § 3 (1699) 274 Remissions should not be granted for 
Slaughter committed premeditatly, 1785 Saran Fietning 
Ophelia 1, xvi, A woman who did one imprudent thing 

remeditately. 1803 Forest of Hohenelde 1. 302 The natural 
ingenuousness of her disposition was wounded, by acting 
tbus premeditately. : ; 

Premeditation (pri-, primedité'fan). Also 
7pre-. [ad. L. prameditatien-em, n. of action f. 
premeditart to PREMEDITATE. So F. prémddétation 
(-cfon t4th ¢.).] The action of premeditating ; 
previons meditation, a. Previous deliberation 
upon or thinking out of something to be done; 
now esp. designing, planning, or contrivaoce to do 
something. ene 

tr. Higden (Rolls 5 i r 
weg Oe arlauere ‘Aone deliberacion tben witb pre- 
meditacion. 3651 Hoases Leriath. it. xxvil, 158 A Crime, 
he that doth it with premeditation, has used circum. 
spection [etc.. 1707 Moatimra Fiusb. (1721) 1. 368 Pre- 
meditation being a very necessary Preliminary to Building. 


13 Moore scbarpe and 


PREMEDITATIVE. 


@ 1832 Mackintosu Nevol. of 1688, Wks. 1846 IT. 40 There 
are roomy few iustances where, with so much premedita- 
tion and effrontery, the spoils of an accused man were 
promised..to the judge, who might have tried him, 1863 
Gro. Exior Romola xxxix, The passionate words were like 
blows—they defied premeditation, 1892 Zanowttt Bow 
Mystery (1895) 124 ‘The prisoner murdered his friend and 
fellow-lodger ..in cold blood, and with the most careful 
premeditation, ae 2 

+b. The action of thinking of or considering 
something beforehand or previously (without impli- 
cation of purpose), Ods. 

1450 Mankind 44in Macro Plays 2,1 he-sech yow hertyly, 
haue pis premedytacyon. 1526 Jiler. Derf. (OW. de W, 1531) 
36 Somtyme dremes may come of same premeditacyon or 
thonght that a persone hath had pe daye before. 1685 
Cotton tr, Montaigne (1877) 1, 82 The premeditation of 
death is the premeditation of liberty; he who has learned 
to_ die has unlearned to serve. | mer: 

Premeditative (pr‘mediteitiv), a rare. [f. 
as PREMEDITATE ¥. + -IVE.] Given lo or charactcr- 
ized by premeditation. 

1858 Busunece Mat. & Sufernat, vii. (2862) 137 Every 
first thing accordingly shows some premeditative token of 
every last. 1904 MWVestin. Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/t A telling meeting 
of extremes—the most premeditative of classic revivalists by 
the most ‘instantaneous ' of the moderns. 

Preme‘ditator. [Agent-n. from PREMEDITATE 
v.: see -OR.] One who premeditates, So Pre- 
medita‘trix, a female premedilator. rare. 

1853 Miss Hanvvy The Confessor xx, 200 The old woman 
at Amboise was a premeditatrix. 

Pre-memorial, -menstrual: see Pre- B. 1. 

+Prement. Obs, rare—. [ad. L. prement-em, 
pres. pple. of fremcve to press.) That which 
presses, 

1700 Phil, Trans. XXII. 369 Any exteriour Body which 
may compress the, Fibres.. As for external Prements (etc.}. 

re-mention, sé. rave. [PRE- A, 2.] Mention 
beforehand, previons notice, 

a1651 Carnrawoon /?ist. Airk (Wodrow Soc) IT. 46 
The admissioun of ministers, elders, and deacons, is 
ordeaned to be made publicklie in the kirk, and pre-men. 
tioun to be made upon the Lord’s day preceding. 

Pre-mention, v. rere. Also 7 pre-. [f. 
Pre- A. 1 + MENTION v3 so obs, F. prément- 
tionner (1588 in Godef.).] ¢vans. To mention 
previously or beforehand, Hence Pre-montioned 
ppl. a., before-mentioned. 

1647 Waan_ Simp, Cobley 21 That the prementioned 
Planters, by Tolerating all Religions, had immazed them- 
selves in the most intolerable confusions and jnextricable 
thraldomes the world ever heard of. 1660 Charac. ltaly 4 
Arguments. ,of greater solidity and weight than the pra- 
mentioned. 1708 HavKsper in Pil. Yrans. XXV. 1866 
A small quantity of the pre-mention’d Ingredients. 1793 
J. Witutams Life Ld, Barrymore 43 To huild a room .. for 
the purpose of debating upon a pre-mentioned subject. 

Premenyre, Promere, obs. ff. PReMUNIRE, 
PRIMER. 

Premeridian (priméri-diin),@. [Pre-B.1a.] 
Occurring before noon; in Geol, applied by H. D. 
Rogers to the seventh of his fifteen subdivisions of 


the Palzeozoie strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1858 (see PostmeRio1AN a.2], 1859 Pace Geol. Terms, 

Premerit (primerit), v. rave. [PRE- A. 1.] 
trans, To merit or deserve beforehand. 

a 1628 Parston Mew Covt. (1634) 107 He that is capable 
of no gift, there can be nothing done to him, to premerit 
any thing, 1648 Z7Lox Bas, viii. 56 Nor is it strange that 
they..shonld not finde mercy enough to forgive him, who 
se much premerited of them. 18s0 Maaspen Early Purit. 
(1853) 382 That eternal life was the free gift of God 
through Christ, and not procured or pre-merited. 

Premetive, obs. Sc. form of Pristtive. 

+ Pre-miable, a. Ods. rare. [ad. L. type 
*premiabil-ts, {. premidri: see PREMIATE and 
*ABLE.] Deserving of reward. Hence + Pre- 
miabi'lity, deservingness of reward. Ods. rare. 

a1450 Mankind (Brandl) 854 Your merytes were not 
premyabyll to pe blys abowe. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 

i. xi, 27x What word can you find? Premiability and 
Rewardableness are long and unhandsome, and I remember 
no other, without using many words. 

Premial, a. Obs. rare~'. [ad late L. 
premidlis (August.) used-as a reward, f, praminum 
reward: sce-at.J Of the nature of a reward. 

@ 1680 J. Cornet Hee Actions ut. xxxi. (1683) 50 If Gods 
Positive Denegation of further Grace be penal, why may 
not bis conferring of further Grace be premial ? 

+ Pre‘miant,¢. Obs. rare. fie.-L. premiant- 
ent, pres. pple. of premidri: sce next.] Rewarding; 
prescribing or conferring a reward. 

1675 Baxter Sudst. Cartwright's Excep, 32 From the 
condition of premiant or penal acts. 1675 — Cath, Theol, 
ut. ii, 4o Of the latter, there is a flat Promise, and premiant 
Law or Covenant made by God. 

Premiate (primiett), v. rare. Also 7 pa. 
pple. premiate. [f. ppl. stem of L. premiari to 
stipulate for a reward, also (?) to reward (f. prv- 
mtum reward). Cf. OF. premier vb. (1410 in 
Godef.).]  ¢aws. To reward ; to award a prize to. 
Hence Pre-miated f//. a. 

1§37 Pote Let. to Cromivell in Strype Feel. Meni, (1921) 
I. App. lxxxiv, 222 If ony man had been premiate to do him 
service none could have don more. @165r CaLpEawoon 
Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) ITI. 254 So sbe premiated and 
rewarded him. 1858 Sat. Rev. 4 Sept. 230/2 Of all the pre- 
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miated competitors Mr. Scott has proved himself to be the 

best man. 1894 st¢Aenxine 3 Sept. 326/3 A model of the 

arch. .was tried over each of the premiated models, 
Premices, var. PRICES Ods., first-fruits. 


+Pre'mie. Oés. Also-ye. [a. obs. F. premie 


(rare, 16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. premium: sce 


Premium.) A reward, prize; a gift. 

e1§so BaLe A. Johan (Camden) 83 The eye of London, 
through his mere graunt and premye, Was first privyleged 
to have both mayer and shryve, 1550 — Zimage Both Ch. 
Pref. A iij b, It manifesteth also what premyes, what crownes, 
and what glory the sayd congregation shall haue. 

Premier (pre‘mis:, primioz), @. and sé. 
Forms: 5, 7-8 primier, 8 premiere, 7- premier. 
[a. FF. premier first:—L. primdri-iws of the first 
rank, Primary, f. prae-as first. 

(The first pronunciation (in Smart 1836) is now the more 
frequent in England, A third pronunciation (prém#e-a), 
formerly in use, is evidenced in various poems.)| 

A. adj, 1. First in position, importance, or 
tank ; chief, leading, foremost. 

¢1470 Asnay Active Policy 2 Maisters Gower, Chanucer 
& Lydgate, Primier poetes of this nacion. 1610 FIoLLanp 
Camden's Brit. t. (1637) 335 The Captain of the primier 
band of the Vetasians. 1614 Camoen Aen. 5 The Spaniard 
. .challengeth the primier place in regard of, .his dominions, 
r6at Br. Aiciaesca Diatrit# 575 That Power which is 
primierepresident amongst them desireth to be accounted 
the supreme God, 
{18x0) 303 One of the premier knights of the order of t 
garter, 176a H. Watrotn Mertue's Anecd, Paint, (1765) 
1. ii. 43 Henry Beauchamp, son of Richard and Isabel, was 
at the age of nineteen created premier earl of England. 
1833 Marryat P. Sinfle xxxi, The premier violin, master 
of the ceremonies and ballet.master. 1889 Pad? Alail G. 
3 Dec. 2/3 The six principal exports of Brazil. .. Cofice 
takes the premier place, 1905 Daily Chron. 6 Dec. 6/3 
The Prime Minister is to be not ily ihe premier Com. 
moner, but to take precedence over all Dukes. 

th. Premier minister, Minister premier [cf 
FE, premier ministre], = B. Obs, 

1686 Evetvn Diary 19 Feb,, Lord Sunderland was now 
Secretary of State, President of the Council, and Premier 
Minister, 1691 Bevertev Aen, Kinga. Chrisd 1 The Angel 
«owas the Primier Minister of Prophecy from Christ, to 
the Apocalyptical Apostle John, 1703 Royal Resolutions 
xii. in Marvell's ies. (Grosart) I. 433 My pimp shall be 
my minister primier, 1931 Swirt 7o Gay Wks. 1755 IV. 
1,172 Thus families like realms with equal fate Are sunk b' 
premier ministers of state, 1734 Nortn Axam, ut. vit 
§ 1§ (1740) 515 The Duke of Back eter was potent, being, 
as | said before, a sort of primier Minister. 

2. First in time; earliest. 

16ga ILEvLIn Cosiogr. To Rdr. Aiv, Vouching the legal 
Interess of the English Nation, in Right of the first Dis- 
covery or Primier Seisin, to Estotiland, 1768 [W. DonaLo- 
son] Life Str B. Sapskuil V1. xx. 161 The venerable dame 
of antiquity, who was recommended..to superintend my 
premiere actions, till I should grow into power to assist 
ny ele 188a J. Asuton Soc. Life Q. Anne VI. xxvi. 28 
The premier advertisement of opera in England. 1889 
Queen Mar., A woman, who, we may imagine, was no 
longer in her premier youth. 1898 IVAitaker's Titled 
Persons 85 Sir Hickman Beckett Bacon.. Premier Baronet. 
1899 Siesta. Gaz. 19 June 6/1 The committee of the Post 
Office Savings Bank refreshment department have just issued 
their premier statement of accounts and balance-sheet. 


B. sé. [Short for premier minister] a. generally. 
The first or chief minister of any ruler; the chief 


officer of an institution. : 
xgiz Hicxes Tivo Treat. Chr. Priesth. (1847) LU. 23, had 
rather be the poor deprived priest..than be premier, or 


’ 


plenipotentiary to the greatest monarch. 1739 Hitpaop 
Contempl of Clergy 6 He. .makes him not only his Premier 
in Temporals, but his Vice-gerent in Spirituals. 1784 D. 


Herp Let. in Songs (1904) 50, lam determined to give up.. 
this name of Prenver (head of the Cape Club, Edinburgh], 


b. The first minister of the Crown, the Prive 


Mrnister of Great Britain or one of its Colonies. 
1726 W. Staatroro Let. 23 June in Rep. MSS. Dk. Port- 
fand (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1901) VII. 439 The Premier and 
his brother of All Souls called on_me last week on their way 
to young Bromley's. 1727 Lapv E. Lecumeae in r5th Rep, 
Hist. MISS. Connn, App. vi. 53 Our Premier..is in as great 
favonr with the King as with the Queen. 1746 Dx. oF 
Cumpertanp in Coxe Alenz. Administr. Pelham (1829) 1. 
486, I should be much hetter pleased. .if the Premier moved 
it... am fully convinced of the Premier's goodwill to me. 
1 Mug. D'Agstav Let. in Diary VI. 193 How can the 
remier [Pitt] be so much his own enemy in politics as 
well as in happiness? 1847 Tennyson Prine. Concl. 102 
Ashout More joyful than the city-roar that hails Premier 
or king! 1888 Hentevy Be, Verses, If I were King, If 
I were King, my pipe should be premier. The skies of 
time and chance areseldom clear, r90a Adin. Rev. Oct. 472 
The colonial premiers of Canada and Australia, have set 
their faceagainst any closer linkage of the Empire asa whole, 
Hence (#once-wds.) Premier v. iuir., to play 
the premier, to govern as prime minister; Pre'- 
mieral a., pertaining to a premier; Pre‘mieress, 
the wife of a WS yo 
1790 Buans Addr, Beelzebub a2 Nae sage North, now, 
nor sager Sackville, To watch and premier o'er the pack 
vile, 1894 Sfectator 24 Mar. 400 fonarchy, now being 
replaced ah more or less, by Premieral Govern- 
ment, 1865 Pall Afal? G. g Nov. 11 A gentleman who 
goes regularly into Society’, ‘attends the Premieress’s 
soirées’, and ‘knows all the batt people’. 


ll Premiére (pramyf*r). [F., short for preneiere 
représentation.) A first representation or per- 
formance of a play, ete. ; a ‘ first night’, 


1895 Punch 26 Jan. 37/1 It wasa pleasant sight, on the 
Premiere of ‘King Arthur * to see’ feterh. 1896" A. W. 


¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon Hae | 
ie 


PREMIOUS. ; 


\ Beckett in Daily News 14 Feb. 6/2 The day before the 
date fixed for our premiere arrived, and I duly reported 
progress. 1897 ‘Outva’ AMassarcnes xxvi, [Ife] never 
misses a season at Bayreuth, or a premiere of Saint-Saéay's. 

Premiershi ee ip, prfm-). [f. Pre- 
MIER sé, + -SHIP. i 

1, The office ol'a premier or prime minister, 

1800 Haztitt Pol. Ess. (1819) 98 An inherency of thé 
office in the person of the Kin , Which made the office itself 
a nullity, and the Premiership, with its accompanying 
majority, the sole and permanent power of the State. 1806 
Mooas AJemt, (1853) I. 187 The King will certainly offer the 
ye to Addington. 1873 Spectator 9 Aug. 1001/1 

Tr, Gladstone. .takes the control of the Exchequer as well 
as the Premiership. 1893 F. Apams Avw Egypt 125 The 
premiership of Faktry Pasha was never gazetted. 

2. ‘The state of being first in position or rank, as 
in a compelition. Also aé/r7é. 

1870 AnpersONn AMisstons Amer. Bd. VW. xvii. 138 Kinau 


was succeeded in the premiership by. her half-sister. 1883 
Standard 26 Feh. 2/6 Lowland Chief maintains the 
Premiership ia the Lincolnshire Handicap betting. 1897 


Daily, News 9 July 6/2 He also took a special prize as a 
‘premiership dog’. ee . 

Premillenarian (primil/néeriin), 56. aud a. 
(f£ Pre- BL 1+ MILLENARIAN: cf. next.) 

a. sb. One who believes that Ihe Second Advent 
of Christ will precede the millennium; = Pre- 
MILLENNIALIST. b. adj7. Of or pertaining to this 
belief or its holders, Hence Premillena:rianism, 
the premillenarian doctrine; = PRESILLENNIALISM. 

1844 G. S. Fanea Light Dissert, (1845) 1. Pref. 10 The 
usual argument of premillennarian expositors, deduced from 
a combination of Dan. vii. 9-14, 25-27..is wholly incon. 
clusive, /éd. Pref. 17 The prediction of St. Peter is the 
millstone suspended from the neck of Premillennarianism, 
which no effort and no ingenuity can shake off. /é7d.8 His 
paraphrase .. expresses my own view, though it stands 
opposed to that of the Premillennarians, 1879 Princeton 
ev. Mar. 419 The rejection of the pre-millenarian advent, 
1883 R. AVabareeeen in Chicago Advance 6 Serta In some 
respects, these Adventists agree with the pre-millenarians. 


Premillennial (pré:mile'nial), a. [f. Pre- 
B.1+MILLENNIAL a.] Occurring before the mil- 
lennium ; particularly said of the Second Advent 
of Christ; also, pertaining to the world as it now 


is before the millenninm. 

1846 G. Ocitvy (4¢4e) Popular Objections to the Pre- 
millennial Advent considered. 1848 G. S. Faara Many 
Alansions Pref, (2851) 21 If we admit the conclusion, we 
shall have..a literal Premillennial Second Advent; a literal 
Reign, upon Earth, of the literally resuscitated Saints and 
Martyrs. 1868 Viscr. Strancroan Select. (1869) Il. 304 
A statesman who objects to our common work-a-day pre- 
millennial logic as an instrument of human education, 

Hence Premille‘nnialism, the doctrine or belief 
that lhe Second Advent will precedethemillenninm; 
Premille*nnialist, one who holds this doctrine; 
Premille-nnialize v. 7zér., to preach premillen- 
nialism; hence premi/le-nnializing ppl. adj.; Pre- 
millennially adz., prior lo the millennium. 

1848 G. S. Faarr Afany Mansions Pref. (18st) 23 The 
Scheme of Mr. Mede and the Premillennialists. /é7a. 178 
A want of attention to it has led our premillennialising 
friends to bring forward a very inconclusive argument 
in support of their speculation. “74rd. 196 This prophecy, 
foetendaat being invincibly demonstrative of Premillen- 
nialism, is absolutely fatal to it, 18532 Evuiott Hore A foc. 
(1862) 1V. 157 The martyrs and saints spoken of just 
before, as raised premillennially to live and reign with 
Christ. 1878 H. & Guinness End of Age (1880) g2_ All 
the primitive expositors and teachers were premillennialists. 
1884-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig, Knowl!, U1, 1888 From the 
death of the apostles till the time of Origen, premillenialism 
was the general faith of, orthodox Christians. 

Premillennian, a. [f. Pre- B. 1+ MILLEs- 
NIAN a.] = PREMILLENNIAL a. 

1828 G. S, Faser Sacr. Calend. Prophecy 1. vu viit 
449 The two theories of the literal premillennian second 
advent and of the universal premillennian conflagration 
stand or fall together. 1848 — Many Mansions Pref. (1851) 
205 When each of the two Anti-christian Confederactes, 
premillennian and postmillennian, is destined to perish. 

Preminire, obs, form of PREMUNIRE, 

{ Premio. Oés. [It., ad. L. premium a reward, 
PREMIUM.] = PREMIUM; sf. the earlier term for 
an insurance Ppretians also, a reward or prize; 
a bonus added to interest or to a pa mey J 

16aa MAtyNes Anc. Law-Merch. 130 Concerning the price 
of Assurances or Premio (as the Spaniards call it) it is 
differing in all places. /4id. 160 Not to assure for vnlawfull 
places of trade..vniesse a a cpg | bee ginen, 1638 
dasurance Policy in R. G. Marsden Se?. Pl. Crt. Admin 
(Selden) IT. 59 All in good faith without fraud or guyle the 
Premio is paid as aforesaid. 1703 De For Villainy Stock- 
jobbers in Alisc. 256 The Money’d Men, who obtain’d the 
Discount as a Premio added to the Interest upon the 
Originals. 1728 Nortn Afem. Alusie (1846) 117 A cons 
tribution..to be given as a premiv to blm that stionid best 
entertain them in a solemne consort, a1734 — £2am. 
itt. vi. § 91 (1740) 490 It is just as if the Ensurers =brought 
in a Catalogue of ensured Ships lost, taking no Notice of 

“Ships arrived and Premios, . 

+ Pre:miour. Obs. rare—'. [a. AF. premiour, 
corresp. to late L. praemiator rewarder, f. L. pre- 
mium a reward, PREMIUM: see -OUR.] A rewarder. 

1493 Festival? (W. de W. 1515) 123, Thesus is and 
perpetually shall be to his louers rewarde and premyour, 

Premious, a. rare—°, [ad. L. preemios-ss rich, 


f, preeminm reward: see -0uS.] Rich in gifts. 
1855 in Cuaaxe. Hence 1864 in Weasten, etc. 


. PREMISAL. 


Premisal (prémol-zil), ? Oss. [f. Presse v. 
+-AL.] ‘The action of premising; the making of 
n prefatory or Introductory slatement ; stating (of 
soinething) as n premiss. 

1652 N. Curverwett Aloud Edad Treat. (1654) go Here 
by way of premisal; 1. It must be in a lawful and warrant- 
able ey: 1701 Neveatev Glory of Grace 22 To this Pre- 
misal of the Efficient Cause from Eternity; and the Final 
Cause to fternity: ..1 would add the Consideration of our 
Ueing placed into Christ. 1701 Norsis /deal World 1. 
Pref. 10 Whether a conclusion may not immediately follow 
upon the premisal of one single proposition. 

remise, premiss (pre‘mls), sd. a. F. 
prémisse (Oresme, 14th c.), also obs. nnd less usual 
premise (‘n forcplacing, a setling before’ Cotgr.), 
ad. med.L. pramissa (propositio, seutentia), in 
Logic, a proposition set in front, a premiss, pa. pple. 
fem. of premittére to put before: see Prewir. 

The op spelling is premtiss, pl. premisses, for- 
merly used in all senses, and still (requent (but by no means 
universal) in sense 13 in other senses premises sing. ne 
wtise), which appears early in 16th ¢., is now in use. ‘This 
may have been iMtucated by promise, -ises, or possibly by 
the 16th c Fr, variant prémise.) | 

I. in Logie, (Often prenitss.) 

1, A previous statement or proposition from 
which another is Inferred or follows as a conclusion; 
spec. in pi. the two propositions from which the 
conclusion is derived in a syllogism. (The sing. 
is late (17th c.) and less common.) 

The two propositions in a syllogism were formerly called, 
collectively, the Aremisses; individually, the smasor propost- 
tion or simply the proposition (wpéracce, Aristotle), and the 
minor proposition ox asexniption (mp. } érépa or } reAcvraia) ; 
the singular terms mayor premiss and minor preniss are 
fot instanced before the rgth ¢. 

The xpsraacs of Aristotle was orig. rendered in Latin by 
Propositio (Boethius, ete.), 
first in rzth ¢. L, translations from the Arabic versions of 
Aristotle. Prantl ({1. 310, n. 48) cites duaw premizsee from 
Psendo-Averroés (a 1200); allera pramissirum occurs in 
Albertus Magnus Prior. Analyt. wv. 3. Due pramisse 


represents the Arabic yiedia mugaddamatdni (quoted, 


in a MS. of 1200, from Avicenna a 1037), dual of saJie 
mugaddamak ‘(that which is) put before ', passive pple. of 
oe gadaina, to go before, put before, etc. ; as sb, it stands 


for sabia td gadiyyah mugaddamah, ' propositio 
premissa’, The Ma/fatih af ‘lint (Keys of the Sciences) 
¢970, in the account of the Analytics, has ‘the sngadida- 
mah (preemissa) is the gagiyyah (propositic): it is put 
before in making the deduction" (Prof. Margoliouth). 

a, 21374 Cuaucea Socth, ut pr. x. 91 (Camb, MS.), 1 se 
wel pat tt folweth by Beery tie a Premaveses (dds: ALS. 
(esas ade 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. Rot. ii. (1495) bj bA 

f he knowe the forsayd two premisses he knoweth the con- 
clusyon by the premysses, for he concludeth that one of that 
other. 1426 Lypc. De Guil, Pilger, 10717 Thy premysses for to 
make Ful flayre exaumples thow kanst take. 1530 PAvscr. 
257/a_Premysses that cometh in an argument, premise. 
1888 Fraunce Lawiers Log. t. iii, 19b, The premisses, as 
they terme them, that is, the proposition and the assumption, 
must bee prooued and confirmed. 1614 Raveion flis?, 
World 11. (1634) 485 They lay hold upon the conclusion, and 
by shaking that into pieces, hope to overthrow all the pre- 
misses upon which it is inferred. 1913 Swirt Cadenus § 
Vanessa 280 Her foe's conclusions were not sound, From pre- 
misses erroneous brought. 1827 [see Minor A. 4]. 1843 
Caatyte Past § Pri. x, Putting consequence on premiss. 
1855 H. Spencea Princ. Psychol. V1. vu ii, 11 What here 
are the premisses and inference? 2884 tr. Lofse’s Logic § 
In expressing a universal truth in the major premiss, an 
bringing a particular instance under it in the minor. 

8. 1628 T. Srencer Logick 147 Vpon these premises, we 
may wel conclude [etc.], 1660 Baaaow Exciid t Defini- 
tions, A Lemma is the demonstration of some premise 
ty the proof of the thing in hand becomes the shorter. 
1725 Warts Logie ut, iii, § 1 In the premise all animals 
signifies every kind of animals, 1796 Burke Negic. Peace 
iii, Wks, VIIL, 270 The premises in that piece conduct 
irresistably to the conclusion. 1827 Wuatety Logic 1. i. $a 
23 Every conclusion is deduced..from two other proposi- 
tions (thence called Premises), 1864 Bowen Logic v. 134 
Here the second premise is materially false. 7 

II. in Law and gen. (Now always premise(s.) 

2. pi, The malters or things stated or mentioned 
previously ; what has just been said; the aforesaid, 
the foregoing. Often In legal phraseology: see 
also 3, 4. Rarely in sing. (quot. 1683 in 8). 
Now rare or Obs. exc. in technical nse. 

a. 1419 Noll: of Parit. WV. 352 Plese itt to youre noble 
discretions to considere the premisses, 1494 Farvan Chron. 
v. exl. 126 As by the redynge of the premysses ye maye 
well perceyue and know, c¢1gso Luovo 7reas. Health 
X vj, Take mouse ears, betony, Sanamund, sage,..make a 
pouder therof & boile the premisses in wine. c 1555 Haars- 
Fiatp Divorce Hen. Viti (Camden) 29 Now after these 
Premisses let us..commence the matter itself. 1631 Werver 
Anc, Fun. Afon, 646, \ found since 1 writ the premisses, 
that Edward the Giritésconr was the prime canse. 1713 
Waapar rue Amazons (ed. 2) 61 But must be fully satis- 
fy'd in the Premisses by ocular Demonstration. 

B. 1539 Worsev in Monr C. Eng. Lett, (1880) 10 Vf yt 
wold please you of your cherytable goodnes to shewe 
the premyses. 1570 /fomélier u. Agst. Disobedience 1, 
Of whiche all nnd ‘singuler the premises, the holy Scri 
tures doo beare recorde in rundrie places. 1683 Pennsylz. 
Archives 1.63 Renouncing all Claims or Demands of any- 
thing in or for ye Premise for ye future from Him. — 
Vestry Béks, (Surtees) 261 For the better inforceing the 
ob ion of the premises, 1794 Sioom/field's Amer, Law 
Ap. 30 The Court having considered the Premises are of 
Sees ce e 1830 in Trevelyan Macaulay (1876) 1. iii. 

oL. VIT. 


Premisse (plural) appears | 


1281 


137 To discuss questions conformably to the premises thus 
agreed on. 1844 Witutams Read Prop. (1877) 15 ‘The word 
premises is frequently used in law in its proper etymological 
sense of that which has been before mentioned. 

3. Law. ( pi.) That part in the beginning of a deed 
or conveyance which sets forth the names of the 


| grantor, grantee, and things granted, together with 


the consideration or reason of the grant. 

3641, 1818 [seo Hanenoum), 2642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, Ba. 
iL § 161. 72 If the ‘ fabendum ‘etc. cannot stand with the 
Premisses but Is repugnant to their premisses. 1749 E. 
Woon Compt. Body Conveyancing {. v. § 2. 236 The pre- 
misses of n Deed is all the Forepart of the Deed, or all that 
is written before the Hadendum. 1837 ‘T. D. Waany of. 
Chart. Pref. 11 The Presises of a Charter comprehend all! 
that precedes the Hnbendum, and contain the name and 
titles of the grantor, the address, the namo and quality of 
the grantee, the description of the thing granted, and the 
reason or consideration of the grant being es 

4. Law. ( pl.) (spec. wse of 2.) The subject of 
f conveyance or bequest, specified in the premiscs 
of the deed; so expressed when referred to collec- 
tively in the later part of the document; = the 
houses, lands, or tenements above-said or before- 
mentioned. 

a. 1480 Bury Wills (Camden) 56 That..my executourrez 
have and resseyve alle the issuez and profytys of alle the 
seyd meese londys and rentys and other premissez. 1508 
in Nichols Noyad Wilts 37g All which maners, londs, and 
tenements, and other the premisses, we late purchased. 
1547 in Newminster Cartu > (Surtees) 311 All grett Trees 
& Woodds prowyng in & uppon the premyssez, all & 
syngler which premyssez aboue expressed & specified, 1609 
Alem, Ripon (Surtees) E11. 334 The said Tythe Corn Hay 
Lamb and Wool {n Allerthwaite Markinton and Ingerthorpe 


~ and other the Premisses..which premisses so sold..is now 


worth p. Ann. 60/4. 1774 in Brasenose Coll. Doc. 1. 48 The 
Purchase money to be paid Mr, B. for Premisses. 

8. 18:8 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) WI. 526 Alice Higgins 
devised the premises, being a term for 999 years, to trustees, 
in trust for herself for life, remainder to H. Higgins her son 
and Mary his wife. 1827 Jaaman Powell's Devises IL, 187 
Where a testator devised a certain messuage and the furni- 
ture in it to A. for life, and after his decease he gave the 
said messnage and premises to 13, the latter devise was held 
to carry the furniture as well as the messnage to B. on the 
adiatls that the word premises included all that went 

fore. 


5. pf. (from 4.) A house or building with its 


grounds or other appurtenances. 

a AE er Gaz.No.6922 /a The Committee for Letting the 
Cities Lands. .give Notice That they intend to Lett by several 
Leases the Premisses hereafter mentioned. 1764 HArMER 
Obsers, vin. v. 217 The Eastern villagers now have olten- 
times little [wood] or none on their premisses. 

B. 1766 Brackstone Coon, UL, xx. 312 An actual seisin, 
or entry into the premises, or part of them. 1782 Miss 
Buaneyv Cecilia x. iii, Till it suits you..to quit the pre- 
mises, 1817 W. Seiwyn Law Nist Prius (ed. 4) 11. 685 The 
wife being served, on the premises, or at the dwelling Rees 
of the husband. 18g: Hawrnoanr f//o. Sev. Gabler xiii, 
Allowed to make it his home for the time being, in con- 
sideration of Sec pine the premises in thorough repair. 
tgoa Act 2 Edw. Vil, ¢, 28 § 21 Nor rhall any coroner's 
inquest be held on such licensed premises. Afod. Licensed 
to retail beer, wine, spirits, and tobacco to be consumed on 
the premises. All repairs done on the premises. 


+6. p/. Previous circumstances or events; things 


hae peaiae before. Obs. 

1613 Suaxs. /len, V/U/, 1, t. 63 The Law I beare no 
mallice for my death, T’has done vpon the premises, but 
lustice. 1 Rocess Naaman 42 As he meant to scatter 
those ten Tribes..so he orders the whole frame of premises 
Wading thereto. 1789 Roazatson Hist. Scotd, vit. Wks. 
1813 II. 86 So after these premises, the murder of the king 
following, we judge, in our consciences [ete.]. 


Premise (pr/mai‘z), v. Also 6 premyae, 
-mysse, 7 premiac, premize. [f. prec. sb,; or f. 
15-16th c. F. premers, -mtise, pa. pple. of premefre, 
prémettre to place or put forth before: cf. PREwtT.] 

1. érans. To stnte, set forth, or mention before 
something else ; to say or write by way of preface 
or introduction to the main subject. (With simple 
obj. or, now Los obj. clause.) 

oe Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 195 Whan ceayeiity 
god for! ol! 


ie the lewes to make..ydolles, be premysed 
ut before these wordes, sayenge: Thou shalt hane no god 
utme. 3s7z Dicces Pantom. t vi, Ciij, I thinke it not 
amisse..to premise certaine Theoremes. 1606 Hottanp 
Suelon. To Rdrs., With some few advertisments premised. 
- W. Simpson Hydroé. ore: 34 What we have already 
said to that point being premiz'’d. 1781 Eart Macmesavay 
Diaries & Corr. 1. #53: 1 can venture to premise that he 
will..be deprived of every ible means of doing harm. 
2804-6 Syo. Surte Afor. PArlos. (090) 357 Having Promeatt 
these observations, I proceed to consider [etc.}. 1852 Miss 
Yonog Carneos (18977) IL. xv. 162 He finally gave way, and 
accepted the commission, premenne, that he would only 
submit to it for twelve months. adsol, or intr, 17.. Swirt 
(J.), | must premise with three circumstances. 
+b. To pnt before, prefix (words, elc.) fo a 
writing, speech, etc. Obs. except as involved in prec. 
1626 R. Hasais ffesekiah's Recovery (1630) 2 Neither is 
there any necessitie of premising petitions to each particular 
thanksgiving. 168: Bovix Let, to Bp. H. Jones 8 Apr., 
Wks. 1772 I. Life 173 The preface that the Jansenists have 
remised to their translation of the new testament. 1 
LOANS Fantaices 1, Pref, An Introduction,.. which seem 
necessary to be premised to the History itself, 1828 Pusey 
fist. mt 9 1, 36 Premising to each article a definition. 
+c. To imply beforehand ; to presuppose. Obs. 
3657-83 Eveiyn Hist, Relig: (1850) 1. 165 The very notion 
of the Soul's regeneration premising a generation. 


PREMIUM. 


a. Logic. To state in the premises. Also adso/. 
1684 Burner She. Earth 1. iv. 48 The Apostle's discourse 
here was an nrgumentation..‘tis an answer upon a ground 
taken, he premiseth and then infers. 1864 Bowen Logic 
vii. 182 For if only some ts premised, we cannot conclude ai/, 
2. To make, do, perform, or nse beforehand ; 
esp. in Surg. and Afed. to perform (an operation) 
or administer (a remedy) as the beginaing of 
a course of treatment. 

543 Unate Erasm. Apoph. 8 When Antonie (the si; 
of the holy crosse premised) had in the name of 
demannd: 1638 Paaitt CAristianogr. 1. tii, (1636) 122 
This solemne prayer being ended,..and the Lordz prayer 
premised, all communlcate, 165: Wittts Primrose's Pop. 


&rr.in.171 They forbid to use them,.. before that purging 
be premised. 2736 Amvano in 2'Ad. Trans. XXXIX. 337 
The Limb was immediately cut off.., having first premised 


a Ligature about the Flesh surrounding the Vessels, 1789 
J. Cotuins in Med. Conimnn. 11. 967 After premising a ee 
drops of the antimonial wine,..1 had recourse to the bark. 
1836 J. M. Guetv Afagendie's Formmd, (ed. 2) 209 In the 
first case, of ulcers, I premised a scton in the arm. 

3. fransf. To preface or Introduce (with, by 
something else). 

3823 Cnatmers Sern. }. 448 Let me premlse this head of 
discourse by admitting that I know nothing more hateful 
than the crouching spirit of servility. 1847 ccini Sheltey 
1.283, I shall premise it [the history] with afew observations. 

. & ‘Lo send before or in advance. b. To 
send or bring before the time. Ods. rare. 

ersgo tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. fist. (Camden No. 29) 104 The 
King premised certaine horsemen to beset all the sea coast. 
1593 [see Premiseo 2]. 

Premised (primoi-zd), Af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1] 

1, Stated or mentioned previonsly; aforesaid. 

Yorks. Chantry Suro, (Surtees) 11. 247 Fre rente 
goinge furth of the premyssed landes. 5 Buttes 
ycts drie Dinner Aivb, All these premised words..inferre 
thus much. 1667 Bovez in PAI Trans. U1. 612, 1 shall 
conclude your trouble with the premised Note. 170% 
Norris (deal World 1, vi. 326 The premised general notion 
of eternal truths, A 

+2. Sent before the time. Oés. rare. 

1593 Suaks. 2 flen. /, v. ii. 4t O let the vile world end, 
Ant the premised Flaines of the Last day, Knit earth and 
heanen sopeihen! : : 

Premisory (pr/mai‘zdri), a, rare—'. [irreg. f. 
PREMISE v. +-oRY 2.) Introductory, antecedent. 

2844 Baainaton tr. slecker's Epidemics Mid. Ages igo 
The Sweating Sickness of 1485 did not make its appearance 
without great nnd general premisory events. 

+ Premi‘ssion. 0s. [a. obs. F. prémission 
(-dcton t5the.), ad. late L. premission-ent (Lompey. 
gr. p. 31, in Quicherat), n. of action from L. pra- 
mittéye: see next.} A sending before or in advance. 

1609 Be. W. Bartow Ass. Nameless Cath, 247 There 
was a premission of him [Joseph] intoEgipt. 1656 Bounr 
Glossogr., Premission,..a sending before, 

+ Premi't,v. Ods. [ad. L. preemiitire to send 
or set before, f. pr, PRe- A. + mttttére to send.] 

lL. “rans. = PREMISE v, I. 

140 in 100A Rep. Hist, ASS. Comm, App. v. 385 That 
the said statute to be allwaye keapte..as it is premitted. 
1608 Wittet /lexapla Axod. 84 Certaine generalf_ques- 
tions are to bee premitted, 1681 R. Fursina Pudfild Script. 
(180t) 1. 263, I would premit here some few things. 1784 
J. Baown Hist, Brit, CA. (1820) EL vi 218 After premitting 
a declaration of their peaceful intentions, the Covenanters 
took possession of Newcastle. 

2. = PREMIRE v, 2, 

1662 [see Pazmitreo below} 1670 Mavnwarina PAéysi- 
cian'e Report. 37 Purgation is necessary to be premitted, 

3. To send forth. rare. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. wv. 50 Seneca would needs 
persuade ns..that Virtne doth premit its light into the 
minds of al. 

Hence + Premi-tted Vise a. Obs. 

1662 Gusninc Leni Fast 100 The Church..directed the 
Catechumeni to prepare themselves by premitted solemn 
fastings for the reception of holy Baptism. 7 

Premities, irreg. var. Primices Ods., first-fruits. 

Premium (prfmiim). Also 7-8 premium. 
Pl. -iums, formerly -ia. [a. L. preneiunt booty, 
profit from booty, profit, advantage, 1eward, f. 

pre, Pre- A, 1+ emdre to buy, orig. to take.] 

1. A reward given for some specific act or as an 
incentive; a prize. 

r6or A, Cortey Amsw, Lei. Yesuiled Geni. r0o7 Their 
martyrdomes being to them as a frzmrtine for the one, and 
..a sufficient Piacutua for the other. 1612 Batxstey Lud. 
Lit, xxviii, (1627) 283 Those [scholars] who doe best, would 
be with some Preniinen from them: as some little 
booke, or money. [Afargin) Some Praemia giuen. 1661 
Buount Glossogr. (ed. oh Pr ns used ip Schools, for 
& reward given to that Schollar that says his Lesson, or p tT: 
forms his Exercise well. 1716 B, Cuuncn /fist, Philip's 
Wer (1865) I. 152 The Captain with his Company..received 
their Praemiam, which was ef Shillings per head, for 
the Enemies which they had killed or taken. 1765 T. 
Hutcninson Hist. Afast. 1. ii, 305 He knew the premium 
set upon his head. 2770 Smait in J. P. Muirhead 27 

fas, Watt xvi. (1858) 223 The French,.offer large preemia 
for time-keepers. 1785 W. Tooxe in Leff. Lit. Alen 
(Camden) 429 The premiums annexed, as incitements to 
Philosophical industry. 


1997 Monthly Alag. WL 436/1 
Tt was resolved, that a preminm of twenty guineas should 
be paid to 


the owner who shall exhibit the best three-year- 
old bull. 1880 Waraen Book-Alates xiv. 168 A premiom of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 1898 Daity News 9 Mar. 4/. 
After all premiums had been awarded, and the winners 
been paraded,..the hunter classes had their chance. 
fir. 1835 Lyrton Riensi x. vi, Misplaced = 


PREMIUM. 


be but a premium to conspiracy. 1860 R. A. VACGHAN 
Alystics 1.208 Such an abandonment..as should be a pre 
mium on his indolence. ' d ' 

2. The amount agreed on, in an insurance policy, 
to be paid at one time or from time to time in 
consideration of a contract of insurance (formerly 


premio): see INSURANCE 4, Policy sb.2 4, 

[16za, 1638: see Premro.] 1661 Birount Glossogr. (ed. 2), 
Premium... Among Merchants it is used for that sum of 
money..which the Ensured gives the Ensurer for ensur- 
ing the safe return of any Ship or Merchandire. 168% 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1663/4 The Insurers will oblige ‘Themselves 
to accept of a Surrender, and repay their Premium, only 
deducting a Proportion for the time Insured. 1766 Enticik 
London VV. 262 The conditions of insurance ate 2s. per 
cent. premium. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. aud Voy, xxxiv. 480 
The premium that might be demanded at Lloyd's. | 1907 
Westm. Gaz, 16 Jan. 8/2 This seemed to him to sufficiently 
define ‘the premiums of the company ',.. the periodical 
sums required to be paid in respect of policies issued by the 
company in order to maintain such policies against the 
company. ve a A 

3. A sum additional to interest, price, wages, or 
other fixed remuneration; a bonus; a bounty on 
the production or exportation of goods. + Formerly 
sometimes applied to interest on a loan. 

1695 C. Monracu in Cohbett Part. Hist. Eng. (1809) V. 
968 The supplies..being so much diminished... by the un. 
equal change, and exorbitant Premiums, before they reached 
the camp. 1698 Turrrrct. Brief Rel, (1857) TV. 340 An 
account..what imprest money has been paid to Mr. Burton 
and Mr. Knight for premiums for advancing money, &c., 
since May 95. are N. Jersey Archives XI. 183, Any 
Person importing Masts into Great Britain, to he intituled 
to the Bounty or Pracmium, must produce a Certificate. 
1731 Swiet Yo Afr. Gay 69 With Int'rest, and a Premium 
paid beside, The Master's pressing Wants must be supply‘d. 
1748 H. Exus A/udson's Bay 103 Lesides the extraordinary 
Wares: -given, Premiums were settled in Case of Success, 
proportionable to the Rank of all the Persons on hoard, 
x BuackstTong Cori. 1}. xxx. 456 If no premium were 
allowed far the hire of money, few persons would care to 
lend it. 1897 Maay Kincstey IV. Africa 649 A captain 
is. sure to get their passage money and a premium for them. 

4. A fee paid for instruction in a profession or 
trade. 

1765 Buackstonk Cows. 1. xiv. 426 Sometimes very large 
sums are given with them [apprentices], as a preminm for 
such their instructiun, 1812 H. & J. Saurn Res. Addr., 
The Theatre 86 We would have bound him to some shop in 
town, Bue with a premium he conld not come down, 1878 
ee Prin. Pol, Econ, vit. 58 To learn a_ profession, 
ike that of an architect or engineer, it is requisite to pay a 
high premium, and become a pupil ina good office, 


5. The charge made for changing one currency 
into another of greater value; agio; hence, the 


excess value of one currency over another. 

1717 Newton in Rigand Corr. Sed. Ven (1841) IL. 495 At 
home they make their payments in gold, hut will not pay 
in silver without a premium. 1757 Jos. Harris Cofns 121 
A country which oweth a hallance to another must pay a 
premium upon all ehe bills, . 

6, At a premium: at more than the nominal or 
usual value; above par; fg. in high esteem. (Opp. 
to at a Discount.) 

1828 Harrovian 191 John Lyon put their charms ata 
premium. 1833 Iv. Maarineau Eanderput & S. iii. 51 It 
answers our purpose hetter to sell our claim for this money 
at 4 premium. 1856 Reaok Never too fate xxv, Suicide 
is ata premium here, fdyd. [see Discount sé. 4]. 1861 (see 
Discount sé. 4]. 1863 Fawcett Pod. Econ. tt. ix, (1876) 
421 When the exchange is unfavonrable, and hills at a pre- 
minum, this premium. . varies from day today, 1882 BiTneLe 
Counting-ho. Dict, (1893) 23 If £100 of Russian Stock is 
issued at the price of £94, then, if the quoted price on the 
Stock Exchange is gs}, it is said to be at 1h premium. 

7. attrib, and Comd.,as premium (= prize) bull, 
tulip, etc. ; premium-hunter, -winner ; premium- 
fed, -paying, adjs.: premium bonus system, 
Premium system, a system by which a bonns is 
paid in addition to wages in proportion to the 
amount or value of work done. 

1844 Dickexs Jart. Chuz. xiii, ‘Lam, sir’, said Mr. Tigg, 
+2'a preminm ial, of a very different growth and cultiva- 
tion, 1855 J. R. Leircnitp Cornwall Mines 249 The mine 
Tose 1p value to the premium amount of £24,000 in a few 
days. 1895 Daily News 4 Feb. 2 What an incuhus the 
pampered and premium-fed merchant navy is upon national 
finances. 1899 West. Gaz. 8 June 8/1 A sign that man 
premium-hunters will be feft out in the cold. rgor 7bid, 
5 Sept. 8/1 Brief descriptions were given of the working and 
general results of the premium system, 1902 Daily Chron, 
17 Oct. 3/3 The premium honus system, as provisionally 
agreed to, seems to Mr, Webb to be an admirable expedient. 
x908 /did, 30 Jan. 3/7 Parents and guardians often paya 
premium to a Canadian farmer, But the best farmers will 
not take a premium hoy. 

Hence Premiumed (primidmd) a., that has 
gained 2 premium or prize; Pre‘miumless a., 
without (the means of paying) a premium. 

1799 J. Rosratson Agric. Perth 305 A hreed of these 
premium'd bulls, 1796Cotertoce Let?t., to 7. Poole (1895) 
189 He was too young and premiumless, and no one would 
take him. 

Premolar (priméulaz), sd. (a.) [f. Pre- B. 3 
+Mozar, Cf. F. pré-molaire.] One of the set of 
molar teeth in front of the true molars, replacing 
the molars or grinders of the milk dentition; 
a false molar, in man called ‘ btenspid'. 

(Sometimes erroneously applied to a molar of the deciduous 
dentition.) 

1842 OWEN in Brande Dic?/. Sez, etc. 326/2 The tecth.. 
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which are analogous to the bieuspids in man are called 
‘premolars’ or spurions molars {in mammalia meee 
1849-58 Todd's Cyct. Anat, LV. 903/1 Those grinders which 
succeed the deciduous ones..are called ‘premolars’. 1861 
Huwme tr, Moguin-Tandon u, it, ii. 114 The Civet..is 
characterized by the possession of three false molars (pre- 
molars of Owen), 1863 Huxtey Afan's Place Nat. ii. 81. 
187a Mivaar Eve. Anat. vii. 253 The bicuspid molars of 
man..are in zootomy termed premolars because they are 
placed in front of the true molars. 1897 [see PartactEAL]. 

B. adj. Situated in front of tbe (trne) molars; 
that is a premolar. 

1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. vi. 283 The last premolar 
tooth has gone over to the molar series, ; 

+ Premollition, Ods. rare—'. [n. of action 
from L. premollire to soften beforehand: see 
-TION.] A previous softening or mitigation. 

1682 Norats /fieroctes Pref. 4 Sometimes without any Pre- 
mollition at all, they are downright sins. 

Premonarchical: see Pre- B. 1d. 

Premonish (prémgnif),v. Now rare. [f. L. 
precmonére to forewarn, toreshow, after Monisi, 
ApMoyIsH.] érans. To forewarn; toadvise, caution, 
notify, or admonish beforehand. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. W. de W. 1531) 201 b, Thau art agayn 
premonysshed, aduysed & warned neuer to..ymagyn in 
thy fantasy ony suche, 1599 Li. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. 
iii, Fye, I premonisht you of that. 1640-1 Arrkcudbr. War- 
Comm, Alin, BR, (1855) 153 The said Committie of Estaites 
of Parliament doe heirby warne, premoneis and requyer all 
Commissares and Collectores..that they prepare thair 
comptes and present thame befoire the anditors, 1742 
J. Witttson Baby of Gilead i. (1800) 60 God doth premonish 
us that a storm is coming. 1896 Lowet, Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 1. 191 Of whose haunting presence the delicacy of his 
senses had already premonished him, 

b. intr. or absol. To give warning beforehand. 

1550 Hoorea Seru:. Fonas i.12b, He is yet so mercyfull that 
he premonysheth & forewarneth of hys scourge to come, 
by hys prophets. 1625 Snirtey Love Tricks un, ii, Were it 
otherwise, I should elect, as you pre-monish, youth And 
prodigal blood, 21703 Burkitt Ou N. Test. Matt, xxiv. 30 
God premonishes before he punishes. 1894 F. P. Bapuam 
in Academy 15 Dec. 513/2 The mention of women in the 
genealogy..premonishes that some peculiar importance will 
attach to Christ’s mother. 

+tPremonishment. Oés. [f. prec. + -MENT.] 
The act of premonishing ; premonition. 

isso Barr /mage Both Ch. i. Bv b, To obserue the rules, 
and take the premonishementes of Godly doctrine. Jdrd. 
Bvij, Without premonishement or warning. 1624 Wotron 
Archit. in Relig. (1672) 40 Now, after these premonishments 
1 will come to the Compartition itself, 1788 Girsox Sera. 
Pract. Subj, vii. (1807) 133 We are not given to know what 
premonishment Elijah had received, 

Premonition (primoni-fon). [ad. obs. F. 
premomcion (15th e. in Godef.), -z¢ion, ad. late L. 
premonitio a forewaring, n. of action f. L. prar- 
moneres sec PREMONISH., In med.L. the word was 
identified in form with pravmznitio (prop. a fortily- 
ing in front), so that the earlier form in Eng. was 
PRENUNITION, q.v.] The action of premonishing 
or forewarning; a previous notification or waming 
of snbsequent events; a forewarning, 

(1456-1693: see ParMUNITION 2.] 1545 JovE Exp. Dan. 
Argt. 8 It is necessarye to note this premonicion teaching 
vs how we shulde knowe the chirche of God. 1577-8 Reg. 
Privy Councit Scot. \1. 666 Upoun sie schort anu Golasci: 
full premonitioun. 1652 Neeonam tr. Sedden's Mare 
CL 465 Wee have thought pood (by way of friendly 
prementcie) to declare unto them all as followeth, 19785 

rtp Jntedl. Powers Ut. iit, 250 In the premonition to the 
reader prefixed to the second edition of his Optics, 1869 
Act 32 § 33 Viet. c. 116 § 7 The lands..should be redeem- 
able hy the grantor..upon premonition of three months. 
1876 Farrag MWardb, Sern. xx. 195 1¢ will be the creeping 
premonition of paralysis to come. 

Premonitive (primgnitiv), a rare. [f. L. 
premonit-,ppl.stemof pramonére (seenext) + -IVE.] 
Of or pertaining to premonition ; premonitory. 

1861 I. Tayvcon Spir. Hebr. Poetry 291 The present trouble 
-.may be interpreted as premonitive of a renewed life. 

Premonitor (premg'nite:). [a. L. prenonttor, 
agent-n. f. premoncre to forewarm: see PRENONISH. } 
One who or that which forewarns ; a premonitory 
sign or token. 

@ 1656 Be. Hate Saleen ies Ixxix, Some such like un- 
couth premonitors; which the great and holy God sends 
purposely to awaken our security. r8aa T. Taytor Apuleins 
311 A premonitor in things dubious. 3844 Sternens BA. 
Farm i. 745 Of these the Clouds are eminent premonitors, 
1866 J. B. OSE tr. Ovid's Afet. 464 Premonitors of crime. 

Premonitory (prémgnitari), a. (s5.) (ad. late 
L. premonitiri-us, £. premonitor: see prec. and 
-ory 2, CEF. prémonitoire.) Giving or couveying 
premonition; serving to warn or notify beforehand, 

3647 Warn Simp. Cobler 43 In premonitory judgements, 
God will take good words, and sincere intents; but in per- 
emptory, nothing hut reall performances. 1686 Goan Celest. 
Bodies 1. iv. 213 A Comet. following an Earthquake, 
thongh it looseth ‘the Praemonitory art, yet it looseth not 
the Nature ofa Sign, 1822 Lama Evia Ser. 1. Diss. Roast 
fig, A premonitory moistening. .overflowed his nether lip, 
1846 J. Baxtea Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 429 We are 
warned of approaching danger, by certain premonitory 
symptoms, 1868 Baownixc Ring 4 Bk, iv. 1356 Signs 
and silences Premonitory of earthquake. 
eh a. as pl. Premonitory symptoms. 

1 ASR Grinnell Exp, xxxiv. (1856) 908, | am down 
myself today with all the prenoniteneee ped : 

Hence Premo‘nitorily adv. 


next.) 


PREMONSTRATENSIS. 


1847 in Wesster. 1880 G. Mearoitn Tragic Com. viii, 


Shaking her own head premonitorily. 
+ Premocnster, a, and sd. is) rare. Shortened 


from PREMONSTRATENSIS. 

e1qag Wyxtoun Cro. vu. 1111 (Cotton MS.) And of pe 
ordyr Premonster lyk Qwhit chanownys coyme pan to 
Alnewyk. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 412/t Premoster, why3te 
chanon (#/., ?. Premonster), Premtonstrensis. 

+ Premo-nstrance. Ods. [a. obs. F. pre- 
monstrance (16th c. in Godef.), f. OF. premonstrer : 
see -ANCE.] A showing beforehand; foreshowing. 

1594 Nasue Terrors of Ni. Fijb, Dreames. .if they have 
anie premonstrance in them, the preparatiue feare of that 
they so premonstrate..is far worse than the mischiefe itselfe 
hy them denounced and premonstrated. 1633 T. Apams 
Exp. 2 Peter i. 14 Our apostle had some special pre- 
monstrance of the nearness of bis end, 

Premonstrant (prémgcnstrint), sd. and a. 
eel. ffist. [In form pres. pple. of OF. fre- 
monstrer to foreshow: used to represent med.1., 
PREMONSTRATENSIS, 


A. sb, = PREMONSTRATENSIAN sd, 

1700 Tyrariy Hist. Eng. Il. 853 The Orders of the 
Cistercians and Premonstrants. 1747 Gentd. Alag. 570/2 
Abbeys of Benedictins, Cistercians, regular Canons, and 
Premonstrants, to which the king nominates, 

B. adj. = PREMONSTRATENSIAN @. 

1895 E. Maac. Tuomrson Hist. Somerset Carthusians 71 
He had been Abbot of the Premonstrant Abbey of Dry- 
burgh, 1896 Lina Eckenstein Ioman under Alonast. 195 
There were also two settlements of Premonstrant nuns in 
England. 

+ Premo-nstrate, sd. Obs. rare. A shortened 
equivalent of PREMONSTRATENSJAN. 

1sso Dare Eng. Votaries u. Hiv, About this time arose 
other sectes of perdicion, as the... Premonstrates. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 283 White Canons premonstrates. 


+t Premonstrate, 79/2. Obs. rare—', [ad. 
L. premonstrat-us, pa. pple. of premonstrare: see 
‘Premonstrated’, foreshown. (Const. as 
pa. pple.) : -_ 

1654 Z. Coker Logick 10 When they are ordinative, 
methodical, and by conclusion, as is premonstrate. 


+ Premo'nstrate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. premonstrare to show beforehand, f. pre, PRE- 
A. 1+ monstrare \o show.) ¢vans. To point ont 


or make known beforehand ; to foreshow, portend. 

1588 J. Harvny Dise. Profi. 104 The same coniunction 
againe infusing, doth out of all doubt premonstrate the 
second coming of the sonne of God and man in the maiestie 
of his glorie. 1594 [see PrawonsTRANcrL 1652 Wuaaton 
tr. Rothman's Chiront, Wks. (1683) 550 They premonstrate 
Happiness to the Man in his Journeys and Messages. re 
C. Nesse Antichrist 132 Wt is not the manner of Ifoly 
Scripture to premonstrate any certain periods. 


Premonstratensian (prémpnstrite'nsian), 
sb, and a, Eecl. Hist, Also 7 pree-. [f. med.L. 
Premonstratensts (see next) +-AN.J 

A. sé, A member of the Roman Catholic order 
of regular canons founded by St. Norbert at 


Prémontré, near Laon, fle de France, in 1119. 
Also called Premonstrants, Norbertians, and, from 
the colour of their dress, White Canons, Also, a 
member of a corresponding order of nuns, 

‘1695 T. Tanner Notitia Afonastica Pref. avjb, Concern. 
ing the introducing of the Benedictine Order into this 
Kingdom,..as also of the eye Canons, Austins, Pree- 
mons:ratensians, Gilbertines, &c. 1839 J’enay Cyel. XV. 
290/2 ‘lhe Premonstratensians procured a constitution, 
which was confirmed by Pope Innocent III, that all the 
abbots of their order should wear them [sc. mitres]. 1885 
Cath. Dict. 6538/2 More recently a community of French 
Premonstratensians has heen established at Storrington, 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this order. 

1695 T. Tanna Wotitia A/onastica 123 Newhouse or 
Newsom. The first Monastery of the Prazemonstratensian 
Order in England, built by Petr. de Gousla A.D, 1146. 
Lbid, Pref. bv, The Austin, Premonstratensian and Gilber- 
tine Nuns,,.were instituted by the same as the Monks of 
those Orders. 1864 Churchwian 3 Nov. 64 Bishop Maxe, 
the general visitor of the Premonstratensian order. 1885, 
Cath, Dict. 685/1 There were at one time, according to 
Hélyot, a thousand Premonstratensian abbeys..and five 
hundred bouses of nuns, 


| Premonstratensis, pre-, @. and si, 
[med.L. ‘ belonging to Prémontré’, med.L. (éoczes) 
Premonstratus ‘the place foreshown’ (see PREMON- 
STRATE v.), so called because the site is said to 
have been prophetically pointed out by St. Norbert.] 
= PREMONSTRATENSIAN a, and sé. Hence + Pre- 
monstrate’nse, con/y, Premonstrense, @.and sé. ; 


+Premonstrate‘nsers).; }Premonstrensian 2. 

1387 Taevisa Afigden (Rolls) VII. 459 Aboute pis tyme 
began pe ordre Premonstratensis [4/S. -censis], pat is pe 
ordre of white chanouns. 1432-se /éid., The ordre Pre- 
monstratense [4/S. -cense] began abowte this tyme. ¢ 1425 
Wywyrtotn Cron. vu. 806 (Wemyss MS.} And in be nist 3ere 
efter pan The ordre Premonstrense [Coft, 4£S, Premon- 
strans; Anchinteck of Premonstratens) he began, That 
is to say of channons quhite. c14go0 Abphate? of Tales 
442 Per was a blak monk pat fell in npostasye, & syne 
he was a Premonstratence (4/5. -cence] & went oute, 
Isso Bate £ng. Votaries u. 78 The Premonstraten- 
sers or white chanons, came in to the realme & buylded 
at Newhowse in Lyncotne dyocese in the yeare of our 
lord a M,a C, and xlv. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 134 
Mera) 146 Canons of the order of Preemonstretenses. 1715 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1, 142 This was answered by 
Father Hugo, a Regular Premonstrensian Prebendary. 1805 


PREMONSTRATION. 


Forsyin Beauties Scotd, MW. 18 Patrick, of the reformed 
urder of Premonstrateuses of Dryburgh. 

+ Premonstration. O¢s. (ad. late L. priv 
monstration-emt, n. of action {, premonstrdre: see 
Presoxstuate v.] The action of premonsirating 
or showing beforehand; a showing forth, making 
kaown, indication, or manifestation beforehand. 

hing Afirour Satnactoun 44 The fife Chapitle vs telles 
pure ladys oblacionne Tu the temple by thre figures of pre- 
monstracionne. 1581 Maxusck Be. of Notes 215 The Chorch 
Ly premonstratiun declareth what ts the word of God. 1610 
Witter /levapla Dan, 59 This dreame beeing a pe 
monstration of things to come, 1623 Cockeram, Pre- 
moustration, a fore-shewing. 

Pre‘monstra:tor. rave. [a.L. premonstrator, 
agenl-n. {, pramonsirdre: see PREMONSTRATE v.) 
One who or that which shows beforehand. 

1846 in Worcesizk, citing Kixsy. Uence in later Dict 

Premorse (primis), a. Bot, and Lxiow. 
Also pree-. (ad. L. premors-us, pa. pple. of pra: 
mordére to bite (olf) in front, f. Arw, Pre- A. 4c 
+ ntordére to bite.) Having the end abruptly 
truneate, as if bitten or broken off. 

1753 Cuamners Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Premorse Leaf. 
a leaf which is truncated and terminated by an acute sinus 
at the summit, 1826 Kirsy & Sp, Leutonol. 1V, xlvi. 295 
Prenorse.., senna in an irregular truncate apex, as if 
bitten off. 1861 Miss Pratrr Flower. PZ VIL. 192 Its root 
is premorse or bitten. 187a Otivea Elem, Bot. 1. 19a Bloe 
Scabious..Herb with a prazinorse (abrupt) rootstock. 1887 
Amer, Naturatist XXI1. 529 The types of the modern 
carrot are the tap-rovted and the premorse-rovted. 

Premortal to -Mosaie: sce Prr- B. 1. 


Pre-mortem,¢. [a. L. pre mortem before 
death.] Taking place or performed before death : 


opposed to fost-ntortent. 

ona Chicago Advance 21 July, Yo see himself as others 
see him through the kindly medium of pre-mortem obituary 
notices. 1893 W. R. Gowers Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) 11. 339 
The pre-mortem rise in temperature is usually attended by 
extreme frequency of pulse. 

Premotion (primée'fon). [ad. med.L. prems- 
tion-em, n. of action f. late L. pramovére to move 
(anything) beforehand: see PREMovE. So I. prd- 
motion (1713 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Motioa or impulse 
given beforehand; ¢5f. applied to divine action 
held to determiae the will of the creature. 

1643 Lo. Farkuann, ete. /ufaldtbidity (1646) 133 They 
contend..whether with this freedume of will..Physicall 

redeterininations or praniotions can consist. a1680 J. 
Eosevr Free Actions ww vii, (1683) 18 It being to a good 
act, it is a Premotion perfective of our Natore, and to its 
well-being. 1747-41 (Chasers Cycl. s.¥., Physical pre- 
motion, according to Alvarez, Lemos, etc., is a complement 
of the active power, whereby it passes from the first act to 
the second; i.e. from a complete, and next power, to action. 
1867 [see Premovement]. 1885 Catholic Dict. 384/a[About 
2580] Bannez, a Dominican professor at Salamanca, ..repre- 
sented efficacious grace as determining the free consent of 
the will by ‘ physical premution ', and this premotion which 
was infallibly followed by the consent of the will came, as 
he alleged, from God's aleohite decree that the person so 
ioved by grace should correspond to it. 1887 Jdfnd Apr. 


266 This thesis is nothing more than the mere denial of | 


« be premotion ‘, 
remo'tional, a. nence-wd. [f. Pre- B. 1d+ 
Morion sé.+-au.] [existing before motion. 

185a Bauny Festus xxviii. (ed. 5) 475 At the first creation, 
inthat peace, Premotional, preelemental, prime. 

Premove (prim#v), v. rare. [ad. late L. prv- 
movere to move (anything) beforehand, f. prw, PRE- 
A. 1 + movére to Move.) trans. To move or 
influence beforehand ; to impel or incite to action. 

igg8 FLoxio, Premtosso, promoted, preferred, premooued, 
1663 Baxrer Divine Life 141 It followeth that we have 
no certainty when God premoveth an Apostle or Prophet to 
speak true, and when to speak falsly. 1675 — Cath. Theol, 
UL. viii. 190 It performeth that Act because it is premoved to 
it. 1867 W.G. Waap Ess. Philos. Theism (1884) 1). 187 
sate, Let it be assumed, then, that God does premove 
earthly phenomena. 

llence Premo‘vement. rave. 

1867 W.G. Waap Ess, Philos. Thetsit (1884) 1). 172 Tt 
does not follow.. because they are fixed that they proceed 
ludependently of God's constant and unremitting ‘pre- 
movement’. [Noe] We do not say ‘ premotion ', because 
this word has a special sense in the Thomistic philosophy, 
totally distinct from ihat here intended. 

Premu‘ltiply, v. Afath. (Pre- A. 40.) frans, 
To multiply by (or as) a PREFACTOR, q. v. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Premunda‘tion. 06s. rare—. In 7 pre-. 
(a. of action f. L. pramundire, repr. by pre- 
mundatus cleansed beforehand, f. pre, PRE- A. 1+ 
mundare to cleanse; see -ATION.] A cleansing or 
purification beforehand. 

@1660 Hamnono 19 Seri, ix. Wks. 1684 1V. 619 A pree- 
mundation or prasanctification of them that sued to be 
admitted higher. " 

+ Premwne, obs. collog. contraction of Prx- 
MUNIRE (in ‘sense 3). 

158 Mas. Lexnox Henrietta ut i, ‘Nay, for that matter, 
--1 may draw myself into another prenmne perhaps: after 
what I have suffered 1 ought to be cautions. 

Premunire, -eal, -ize, etc. : see PREMUNIRE, etc. 

+ Premuni‘te,v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L.pre- 
miinire (see next), Cf. F. prémunir (14th c.).) 
trans. ‘Yo fortify or guard in front or beforehand. 
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@ i619 Fotaresy Atheou, Pref. (1642) 12 For the better 
removing uf the exception..I thought good to premunite 
the succeeding Treatise, with this praceding Podeetd 679 
V. Atsop Melins /ugatrendum 1, i. 53 King James sent 
thither [to Dort] several of his aiost learned and eiminent 
divines, premunited with an instrumeat 

Premunition (pr/iniznifon). Now rare. (ad. 
late L. prevmiiinition-em,n. ot action f. pramiinire 
to fortily or protect in front, f pra, Pue- A.ge+ 
miinire to fortify, defend. In med.L. pre-, pre- 
‘before’ was referred to tlme, and the verb con- 
founded wilh fremonzre \o warn beforehand, so 
that with the forin of prwmunire it had the sense of 
premonére; whence the sb. PrawunigE, and sense 
2 here (the earlier use in English).] 

1, The action of fortifying or ynatding before- 
hand; a previous secaring of immunity against 
attack or danger; a forearming. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.1.iv.177 We premise these 
two prouvisces and Pre Ons for our selues. 16aa 5S. 
Waru Lye of faith in Death (1627) 49 Let mee tell thee 
pruision is the best prevention, and premonition the best 
premunition. 1874 11. N.Mupson Wordsw.i, (1884) 7 (Funk) 
That issue was ty be forestalled by timely premunition. 

2. Used, by confnsion, in the sense of PRewont- 
Tion, (The earlier use.) Ods. exc. as in quot. 
1878, referring to PREMUNIENTES: cf. next. 

[1389 Rolls of Parit. Il, rag th Soit tiel conviction on 
atteindre envers luy par Brief de Premunition.] 1456 Cov. 
Leet BR (EE, T.S.) 296 That all the churche-wardens.. 
be redy tu accompt 3jerely aftur premunicion made vnto 
theym. 1546 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 62 Upoun the 

remanitioun of xx dayis to conipeir befoir thaim. 16a9 

NDE Via Tuta 49 Letters ofaduertisement or premunition 
were written. .and were sent by the Orthodox Bishops and 
Pastors to other ie and sound Members of the Cathulique 
Church. 1693 R. Femina Disc. eC rea 103 An 
experimental Knowledge of the Truth of Divine Premuni- 
tions, when it's too late..will be very sad. 1873 Sripus 
Const. fist. xv. WU. 195 The whole body of beneficed 
clergy..was organised by Edward | as a portion of his 
parliament, by the clause of premunition inserted in the 
writ of summons addressed tu the bishops. 

Premu‘nitory, « [f L. pramiinit-, ppl. 
stein of premiinire, in med.L, used for prvmorncre 
(see prec. and PREMUNIRE) +-onv*.] Used, by 
confusion, for PREMONITORY @. /remunitory clause 
= PREMUNIENTES clause. 

1goo Arrerpury Kights Eng. Convoc. (1701) 227, I..shall 
..endeayour to give some account of the Original of the 
Premunitory Clause. /éfd. ag: The Premunitory Clause. 
1854 Tritatwatt Xe, (1877) 1. at1 The premunitory clause 
though seemingly become a dead letter, was really carried 
into effect in its spirit. 

Premutative, -mycosic, -mythical: sec 
Pre- A. 3, B. 1. Premye: see PREMIE. 

+ Prena‘de. Ods. Name of a dish in old cookery. 
©1480 f%v0 Cookery-bks. gx Prenade [Douce a/S. Brewes].— 
Take wyn,..and clarefied honey, sawndres, pouder of peper, 
Canel, Clowes, Maces, Saffron, pynes, my[n]ced dates, & 
teysons, And cast thereto a litul vinegre, and sette hit vuer 
the fire, and lete hit boyle [etc.]. 

Prename, -nasal: see Pre- A. 2, B. 3. 

{| Prenares, prenares (prinériz), 5d. p/. 
Anat. Also in sing. -naris. [mod.L., f. pre 
before + L. ndrés, pl. of nd@ris aostril.] The 
antertor narcs or openings of the nasal cavity ; the 
nostrils (as opposed to the PosrNAnes). 

1882 Witpex & Gace Anat. Techn. 513 There is a tuler- 
ably direct passage from the prenaris to the Jostnaris 
through the so called means ventralis (inferior). 

Hence Pre-, preenarial a.!, belonging to the 


prenares. 
1890 Cent, Diet, Pranarial. 1895 S. S. Lex., Prenarial. 


Prenarial (priné-riil), 2.2 Anat, [f. Pre- 
B. 3+L. nérés nosiril+-ab.] Situated in front of 


the nostrils, 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Anin. IL. 426 Euphysctes sinins 
shows the opposite extreme to Hadzna and Payseter, in the 
disproportionate shortness of the rostral or ‘prenarial’ to 
the cranial or ‘ postnarial * part of the skull, 


Prenatal (princtal), a. [f. Pre- B. 1d+ 
Narat 2.1] Existing or occurring before birth; 
previous to birth; antenatal. 
au quol. 1895 with reference tu the prenatal divinity of 

rist.) 

1826 Soutusy Vind, Eeel. Angl. 174 For his prenatal 

rformances, and the other miracles of his early life,.. 
Be Farsey is as little entitled to discredit as to honour. 
1874 H. R. Reynotos John Bat. ii. 103 note, The idea of 
John’s pre-natal inspiration s..the sapposed inspiration of 
the unborn John. 1895 Hawels in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 599 
There are what I may call the Prenatal Infusion clergy 
and the Postnatal Transfusion clergy. Alibutt's Syst. 
Med. VIM. 933 The principal causes [of idiocy and im- 
becility] ma gronped as pre-natal and post-natal. 

Jig. 1877 Tysvact in Darly News 2 Oct. 2/4 Pre-natal 
intimations of modern discoveries and results are strewn 
through scientific literatare, é 

Hence Prena‘talist, one who believes in the 
prenatal divinity of Jesus Christ (also aftrié.) ; 
Prena‘tally adv., in the prenatal stage or period. 

rt Touaces Fool's Err, xxxix. 286 That they were pre- 
natally infected with the seeds of fatal disease. 1895 
Hawes in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 599 The Prenatalists admit 
human parentage on one side Esly. tbid. Gog [sce Post- 
NATALIST} 

Prence, obs. form of Prince. 


PRENOSTICATURE. 


+Prend, sé. Ods. [? for *reprend, from 1, re- 
prendre to join broken parts.) 7A repaired crack. 

1479 Pasion Lett. U1. a7a Item, a grete maser with a 
prend in the botom, and the armes of Seiat Jorge...Item, 
a nother miser sownde in the Lotom and a sengilbonde, 

+t Prend, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. prend-re:—L. 
prendére, contracted form of prekendére \o take: 
sec PREHEND.] trans. To inke. 

1447 BOKENHAM sewtine (Roxb.) 149 In bym thou prend- 

Ce 


yddyst thi symylytu 

Prender (pre‘ndai). Zaw. (sb. use of F. 
prendre, inf., to take.] The power or right of 
taking a thing without its being offered. 

1597 West and Pt. Symbol. §1a6 The Lord..shal haue 
such things, as lye in preuder: as the warde of the bodie of 
the heire and of the land, escheates &c. 1607 Cowrce 
luterpr. 3.v. Render, There be certaine things in a maner 
that lie in prender. and certaine that lie in Mevder. a 1625 
Sin H. Fincn Zaz (1636) 138 A reservation of things in 
prender or veer, as to haue commoa for four beeues, or foure 
cart loads of wood, maketh no tenure. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. UL. i115 Heriot custom (which Sir Edmund Coke 
says, lies only in prender, and not in render). 

ene, obs. form of PREEN. 

| Prenegard. Obs. The Fr. phrase prenez garde, 
take care. 

61400 Songs Costume oy Soc.) 50 Preneyard, prene- 


' gard, thus bere 1 myn baselar: 


Pre-nephritic: Pre- B.1. Prengte, Prenk: 
see Painkv. Prennable, obs. f. PrecNaBLe. 

Prenoble (prindub’'l), a. nonce-wd. [f. Pre- 
A.6+Nosira.] Pre-eininently noble. So + Pre- 
noble v. Ots., érans. to cnnoble pre-eminently. 

1657 Reeve God's Pica 40 We shuuld prenoble priority 
with bonoursble actions. 81a Soutuey Owntana LI. 96 
Qhe of these prenoble and reverend Doctors of ‘Theology. 

Prenominal (préngminal), a. [f. L. pre- 
nomin-, stem of Prexomen+-at: cf, Nominac,] 
Yertaining to the prenomen or personal name, as 
distinguished from the surname ; also, to the first 
word in binominal specific names. 

1646 Six T. Browne Lend, Ep. u. vii. 10a So are they 
deceived in the names of Horse-raddish, Horse-mint, Bull- 
rush and many wore; cunceiving therein some prenontinall 
consideration, whereas indeed that .expression is but a 
Grecisme, by the prefix of Aiffos and deus. intending no 
more then great. 1847 Saxe Aape of Lock xxi, The patro- 
nytical name of the maid Was so completely overlaid With 
a long pranominal cover. 1884 Corak, ag. Feb. 219 
ep other prenominal absurdities. ¥ 

+ Preno‘minate, a. Oés. (ad. L. prandui- 
nat-us, pa. pple. of prandmindre: see next.] 
Before-named, above-named ; = PRENOMINATED. 

1513 Bransuaw Sz. Werdurge u. 141 In short tyme after 
the prenominate gans At tamysmoath reentred this 
realme agayne. /dscf. 1486 After the decesse of Lug. Lupe 
prenominate, 1602 Suaxs. é7am. u. i, 43 Hauing ever 
scene, in the prenominate crimes The youth you breath of 
a fs 

+ Preno'minate, v. Oés. [f. late L. pre- 


' nOmindre to name in the first place+-aTE3; sec 


Pre- A. 1 and Nosixate v.] ¢érans. To name 
beforehand, to mention previously. Hence + Pre- 
nominated //. a., previously mentioned, aforc- 
said; aforcnamed, above-named. 

1547 Booxor Brev. Health xxv. 13b, For al such matters 
Joke m ye chapitres of the prenoniinated infirmities. 1597 
A.M. tr. Gaillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 53/1 Those precedent 
or prxnominated occasions. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. iv. ve 
aso Think’st thou to catch iy life so pleasantly, As to 
prenominate in nice coniecture Where thon wilt bit me 
dead? 1670 Conclave wherein Clement Vill was Elected 
Pope 3 Some..did not only refuse all the prenominated 
persons, but would have introduced others, F 

+ Prenomina‘tion. Os. (n. of action from 
prec. vb.] 

1, Prior nomination ; naming first; forenaming. 

1575 in H. Swinden Gt. Varmouth (1772) 22a We have 
inte tollerated youre baylives to have prenominacion to 
oure ciscredyth 1646 Sin T. Browne Psexd, Ep, Ui xxiv. 
170 In strict reason the watery productions should have the 
prenomination: and they of the land rather derive their 
names, then nominate those of the sea. 1658 Puicuirs, 
Prenomination, a forenaming. 

2. The giving of a prenomen; a first name or 


| appellation. 


1599 NasuE Lenten Stuffe 16 All Common wealths assume 
their prenominations of their common divided weale, as 
where one maa bath not too much riches, and another man 
too mach pouertie. 2 

+ Prenostic, 56. Ods. In 4 -ik, -yk, 5 -ike. 
(ad. med.L. prexosticzs, partially Latinized form 
of progndsticus; so prenosticére vb. (Du Cange), 
and OF. prenosticable (Godel.).] = Procnostic, 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 219 He seith, for such a prenostik 
Most of an hound was to him lik, 1398 Cuaucer For~ 
tune 54 Prenostik is thow wolt hir towr asayle. 148r 
Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) ¢ vj, The dayes callid 
Dies cretici and dies of prenostikes of Sed determynacions 
of the passions of a mans sikenesse or the contrarye. 

So +Preno'stic, + Preno'sticate v. 7ais. = 
Procnosricath; + Preno‘eticate 5., + Preno‘- 
sticative = Prexostic sd.; t+ Prenostica'tion, 
+ Preno’sticature = PROGNOSTICATION (in quot. 
1432-50, foreknowledge). 

Be , Eee Ovid's Mfcé. xu. xvii, Ffor that day was hys 
deth *prenostyked, yf he wente to bataylle. 1432-50 tr. 
fligden (Roll) V. 169 Men..stide that a a “pre: 

on 2 


PRENOTARY. 


nosticate and a signe that he sholde reioyce thempyre. 
lbid. V1. 283 If Hey fynde the horne fulle at that tyme thei 
prenosticate grete habuadauace of goodes. 1513 Dovucias 
Aineis wt. vi. 209 Eftir that this ye devyne 
answeris thus prenosticate. ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (1839) av. 167 
‘The Pe noe cours of things er felle ee 
tr. Higden (Rolls) IT. 317 A scribe, hauenge pr i 

of oe to comme i vesctus futurorum) Lbid. Vi. 
217 In whiche yere ij horrible hlasynge sterres apperede ;.. 
as a *prenosticatyve of grete destruccion. 1490 CaxTon 
Eneydos xxii. 80 Dynynacions presagyous & aruspycyous, 
vnto her tolde,.. hy the auguryes & “prenostycatures of her 


harde and aduerse fortunes. 
Forms: 5 prenotarye, 


+Prenotary. 00s. 
6 -arie, preignetory, prignatory, 7 pre(i)gno- 


tarie, -ry, pregnotary, pregnotory, prenotory. 
[ad. med.L. prenolarius, app. a latinized synonym 
of protonotdrius PRoronoTary : cf. AF, prenota‘rie 
(Britton 1292), preignatorie. Prob. at first stressed 
prenota'rie, whence prendtary, -ndtorie, -nétory, 
etc., and pregn- for pren-.] The chief clerk of a 
court of law; a protonolary. Also fg. 

[ce rago Bracton De Leg. Angtiz (Rolls) 111. 188 Tune legat 
prothonotarius virtntem brevis ad instructionem juratorum. 
c1ago FLeTA Iv. ix. (1647) 230 Tunc legat praenotarius 
virtutem Juratorum. 1292 Baitron n. xxi. § 5 Adounc lour 
seit bref Jen par le clerc prenotarie, qi dirra en ceste manere.] 

¢ 1450 LypG. & Burcu Seerees 2399 Prenotaryes to have I 
the Advyse. 1535 Caomwet in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 
1. 398 Joha Joyner the kinges Preignetory of his graces 
comen bench at Westminster. 1543-3 Act 34 35 fen. VIM, 
c. 27 § 43 Vpon euery fine..shalbe paied..twoo shillyages 
.. Wherof..the Prenotarie, entring the same, shall haue two 
pens. 1600 Maldon, Essex, Doc. Bundle 162 If. 8 Vnto 
serjeants, prignatoryes, atturneys, and councelors. 1651 tr. 
De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 20 The Judge of the towne 
assisted hy the Pregnotory and serjeants came into the 
house. 1658 Putuips, Pregnotaries,..in Common law, the 
chief Clerks of the King’s Court, whereof three are of 
the Common pleas, and one of the King's Bench. @ 1693 


Urquhart's Rabelais m. xiii, 345 Sequestrators,..Tabel- | 


lions,. . Pregaatories, Secondaries. 

Prenotation (prinotéfan). In quot. pre-. 
[f. Pre- A, 2+ Notation; sce next. Cf. late L. 
prenotatio a first notion (Ennod. in Quicherat).] 
Noting beforehand; prediction, prognostication. 

1861 I. Tavion Spiz. Hebr. Poetry Pref. 13 Attested hy.. 
the Divine prar-notation of events, 

+Preno'te, v Ods. [ad. L. pranotire to 
mark before, in Inte L. to predict: see Pre- A. 1 
and Note v. So obs. F. prénoter to note before.) 

1. trans. To note or make mention of previously. 

1570 Foxe A, & Ad. (ed. 2) 178/1 This blinde ignorance of 
that age, thus ahoue prenoted. 

2. To denote or betoken beforehand, to progno- 
sticate; to predict, foretell. 

_ 1641 H, L'Estrance God's Sabbath 63 It was not typical 5 
it did not prenote any thing to ensue or he accomplisht. 
I Litty Chr. Astrof. xxvii. 173 In what Honse you 
find Cauda Draconis, it prenotes detriment. @1711 KEN 
Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1741 11.143 How Prophets clearly 
could prenote Events remote. 

Pre-no'tice. rare. 
notice or intimation. 

a 1680 Cutannock Attrib, God (1834) 1. 225 He judged it 
expedient to give some pre-natices of that Divine iacarna- 
tion. 1814 CoreriocEr in J. Cottle Earty Recoll, (1837) II. 
218 With silent wishes, that these explanatory pre-notices 
may be attributed to their trne cause. 

Prenotifica‘'tion, vare. [PRe- A.2.] Pre- 
vious notification. 

(1765 Sterne Ty. Shandy VIII. iv, Bridget's pre-notifica- 
tion of them to Susannah,,made it necessary for my nncle 
Toby to look into the affair. 1884 J. Tait Afind in Afatier 
tee 197 By diviae prenotificatioa, Noah saved himself 
and family. | 

Prenotion (prindwfan), Now rare. fad. L. 
prenétion-em a previous nolion, preconception, 
innate idea (Cic.), transl. Gr. mpéAnyus of the Epi- 
cureans: see Pre- A. 2 and Notion, So F. 
prénotion (16th c.).] 

1. A notion or mental perception of something 
before it exists or happens. Also (withont @ or f/.), 
foreknowledge, prescience; in quot. 1652, progno- 
stication. 

1588 J. Harvay Disc. Pvob?.77 Even in such prenotions 
and premonitions,.they may pronidently and reasonably 
foresee the consequence of Naturall or Morall effects. 1605 
Bacon Ady, Learn, u. xi. § 2 That the mind when it is 
withdrawn and collected into itself. .hath some extent and 
latitude of prenotion. a@1607 Bricutman Predict. (1641) z 
Whosoever..may be amply satisfied, what prevalence his 
prenotions had. 1652 Gautr Afagastvom, 341 Many sooth- 
saying astrologers .. had gathered themselves together, to 
consult about the prnotion of Valens his successor. 1709 
BerkeLey The. Vision § 148 Some glimmering analogons 
pranotion of things, that are placed beyond the certain 
discovery .. of our present state. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan 
Mystics (1860) 1. 218 The belief that the sonl, when hy 
abstinence and observances it has been purified and con- 
centrated, has a certain extent and latieude of prenotion. 

2. Anotion of something before actual experience 
of or acquaintance with it; a previous notion; 
a preconceived idea. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xv. § 3 This art of memory is 
but built npoo two intentions; the one prenotion, the other 
embtem. 1614 Jackson Creed i. xxi § 22 Were we well 
acquainted..with..those praenotions the Apostle supposed 
as known (ete. 1672 Witkins Vad. Ree. 42 What kind of 
men are there any where, who have not of themselves this pre- 


[Pre- A. 2.) Previous 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1284. 


notion of a Deity? 1846S1a W. Hamitton Dissert. in Reid's 
Wes. App. 762 Anticipations—Presuinptions— Prenotioas. 
Hence Preno‘tional a., pertaining to a precon- 


ceived notion. 

1872 De Moacan Budget of Paradoxes 383, They might 
have gone so far, for example, under pre-notional impres- 
sions, as the alliterative allopath, who,..opposing the pro- 
gress of science called vaccination, declared that some of its 
patients coughed like cows, nad betlowed like bulls. 

+ Prensa‘tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. prensatio, 
n. of action f. prensdre, contr. f. prekensdre: see 
PREHENSATION.} Seizing; laying hold. 

1620 J. Kine Serm. 24 Sfar. 22 How would I vrge vato 

yon..the presentest prensation and parsnit of the very 
tirelock: of time? 21677 Barrow Pope's Suprest. (1680) 149 
By ambitious prensations, by Simoniacal corruptions, .. by all 
kinds of sinister ways, men crept into the place. 

So + Prensile a. Ods. rare, perb. error for PRE- 


HENSILE; Prension (rave) = PREHENSION (sense 3). 

1825 Wateaton Wand. S, Amer. w. ii. 322 The large red 
monkey of Demerara..baving along prensile tail, (Vote] 
1 believe prensile is a new-coined word. 1] have seen it, hut 
do not remember where. [Prehensile was a recent word.) 
1836-48 B. D. Watsn A vistoph., Clouds 1. iv, Verhoscness, 
and pnision, and prension. 

Prent, -e, obs. f. Print sé, and v.; obs. pa. 
pple of PRINK 

rentice (pre‘ntis), 56. Now arch. or dial. 
Forms: 4-6 prentis, -ys, -yse, -yce, -iz, Sc. -eis, 
(4 -Yss, -ese, prenttis, printiz, -yce, preyntyce, 
5 prentez, -isse, 5-6 -es, 6 -esse, Sc. -eiss), 4-7 
prentise, Sc. printeis, 6-7 prentize, 5- prentice, 
(8- ’prentioe). [Aphctic form of APPRENTICE. 
The pl. was sometimes preztis, prentes, -€2, etc. ] 

J. = APPRENTICE sé. 1. 

To send or put to prentice, to hiad as apprentice. 

1300 Cursor VM. 12233 Als printiz (v.77. prentiz, prentis] 
wendihim haf oner-cummen. 1362 Lane. &. Pé, A. v. 116, 
I sernede Simme atte noke, And was his plibt prentys his 

rofyt toloke, 1453-4 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) f. 280 

rysh jornaymen, rah prentesys. a1548 Hawt Chron. 
Hen. VUT 61b, Then all the young men resisted the 
Alderman..and cryed prentyses and cluhbes. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 30 Thys yere was yell May day, that 
yong men and prentes of London rose in the nyght. 1593 
SHaks. 2 fen. I4, 11. iii, 71 Be merry Peter, and feare 
not thy Master, Fight for eredit of the Prentices. | 1611 
Glasgow Burgh Ree, (1876) 1. 318 That na printeis heireftir 
salbe admittit burges except his maister compeir with him. 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 107 ? 7 Sie Roger..sent his 

‘oachman’‘s Grandson to Prentice. t7ar Amnerst Terre 
Fit, No. 38 (1754) 202 City ’prentices and lawyers clerks. 
1857 Rusktw Pol. Econ. Art 31 Stupid tailor's ‘prentices who 
are always stitching the sleeves in the wrong way upwards. 

+b. A lenmer generally; a disciple. Ods. 

[1292 Baitron vi. i, § 3 Ep eyde des prentiz (for the 
assistance of learners].)_ ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints it. (Paulus) 
248 A woman..pat..to petir printeis had bene. /d/d. iii 
(Andreas) 479 Pu tak to be Pe forme of prenttis, gyf bat pu 
Wil knaw ie pat pou speris now ! 

+2. Law. =APPRENTICE sd, 2. Obs. 

1377 Lancu. P. @. B. xix. 226 Prechoures & prestes & 
prentyces of lawe. 1399 — Kick. Redeles ut. 350 F for selde 
were pe sergianntis sou3te ffor to plete, Or ony prentise of 
courte preied of his wittis. 1460 Capcaave Céron. (Rolls) 
277 Glendore..was first a prentise at Cort, and than a 
Swyere of the Kingis hous. 1484 in J. S. Davies Hist. 
Southampton (1883) 434 There was ayenst us ij sergeauntez 
and iiij prenter. 1530 Patscr. 258/1 Prentyce in lawea lerned 
man: they (French] use no suche order. 

+3. fig. = APPRENTICE 56. 3. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. xvi 47 He shat not be noo 
preatiz..in puttyng his oost in fayre ordenance. 1549 
CoveadaLe, ete. Zvasnt. Par. Gal. 8 Assone as..1 became 


| prentice to the spiritual lawe of fayth. @ 1586 Sioney Asér. 
| § Stella \xx, Sonets be not bound prentise to annoy, 


4, attrib. and Comb., as prentice-boy, -girl, -lad, 
-years; often implying inexpericnce as of a novice 
or beginner, as Prentice car, hand, stroke, work; 
prentice-like adj. 

1594 Nasne Unfori. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 63 Did neuer 
vnlouing sernant so prentiselike obey his neuer pleased 


| mistres. 1398 Sy-vestEa Du Bartasu.i. iv. Handicrafts 596 


My Prentice ear doth oft reverberate. 1633 P. FiaTcHer 
Pisce. Ect. wm. xi, When Thelgon here had spent his pren- 
tise-yeares, 1666 Pepys Diary 3 Sept., Saying that she 
was nat a ‘prentice girl, to ask leave every time she goes 
abroad. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman v. (1841) 1. 32 
There is nobody to serve but a preatice-boy or two. igh 
Burns Green grow the Rashes v, Her prentice han’ she 
tried on man, An’ thenshe made the lasses,O. 1849 Crotci 
Dipsychus 11. iv. 74 1a the deft trick Of prentice-handling 
to forget great art. 1860 Motiev Nether?, I. 212 There 
was likely to be no prentice-work, 


Pre-ntice,v. Nowarch.ordial. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, = APPRENTICE v. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villaxie uw ix. G viij, But when to 
sernile imitatorship Some spruce Athenian pen is prentized, 
Tis worse then Apish. 1608 Day Law 7rickes t. ii, Thou 
wouldst not prentise thy affections Nor tie thy fortunes to 
a strangers lone. 1716 Haaane Codfect. (O.H.S.) V. 278 His 
Father was a Bookseller in Oxford, prenticed to old Hen. 
Davies. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad x\vii, 
‘Prenticed to my father’s trade. 

+ Prenticeage. Ods. Also7-isage. Aphctic 
. APPRENTICEAGE ; also analysed as prentice-age. 
@ 1886 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 270 Must 1 be the exercise 
of your prentice-age? 1624 Trag. Nero 1. ii. in Bullen 
O. Pé.1. 35 Full blowne Inspire me with Machlean rage 
That I may bellow ont Romes Prentisage. 1657 J. SERGEANT 
Schism Dispach’'t z To make the confutation of that 
Treatise the prentisage of his endeavours in controversie. 


PRE-OBLIGE. 


+Pre‘nticehead. 02s. 
-HEAD.] = next. 

1423 Jas. 1 Avugis Q. clxxxv, On way, In gude tyme and 
sely to begynne Thair prentissehed. 1463 in Bury IWills 
(Camden) 16 He to hane his indentour of his prentished. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 Than we shall be 
delyuered ont of our prentyshed, and be made free men. 

+ Prenticehood. (és. [f. as prec. + -HooD ; 
cf. APPRENTICRHOOD.] = next, 1. 

1397 Lancu. P. Pe. Vi. v. 256, 1.-hane ymade many a 
kny3te bothe mercere & drapere, bat payed uenere for his 
prentishode nou3te a peire ance 1386 Cnaverr Cook's 
T. 36 This ioty preatys with his maister bood Til he were 
ny out of his prentishood. 1467 in Eng. Gitds (1870) 390 
Fulle vij. yere of prentishode. 1554 in Bury Wills 
(Ganden} 145 When he commith out of his yeres of prentis- 
wood. 1568 Furwei, Like will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley 
111. 310 So soon as my prenticehood was once come out. 
1648 nf Beaumont Psyche ut, xliii, 1 serv’d no prentisehood 
to any Rod, . 

Prenticeship (pre‘ntisfip). Now arch. or 
dial. Forms: see Prentice; also contr. 6 
prentyship, prent’ship, Sc. prentischip, 6-7 
dial.), prentiship. [f. as prec. + -suIP.] 

. = APPRENTICESHIP 1, 2. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 3884 He man gang till his prenti- 
schip againe. 1582 MutcastEa Positions xxxvii. (1887) 154 
To abide the paines of some more laborious prenigne: 
1899 Ie. Hace Sad, vi. i. 86 Of late did many a learned man 
Serne thirtie yeares Prenti-ship with Priscian. a 1659 Oszorw 
Misc. 81 Of too noble a nature to he learned under a Prenti- 
ship. 1937 Pore Hor. Epist. 1. i 181 He serv‘d a 'Pren- 
ticeship, who sets np shop. 1843 T. Mitcner. Aristoph. 
Il. 273 In perils and alarms Was his prenticeship of arms. 

2. = APPRENTICESHIP 3, 4; fransf. a space of 
seven years, 

1553 Ascnam in Lett, Lit, Men (Camden) 16, I have 
allready served ont three prenyehie at Cambrige. 1632 
Massincer A/aid of Hon. m, i, 1 served two, prentice- 
ships, just fourteen years, Trailing the pnissant pike. 1704 
C. Matuea Magn, Chr. vi. v. (1852) 5¢5 Men (who] had 
spent whole prenticeships of years in the faithful service 
of the churches. a@1845 Hoon Snifing a Birthday i, Three 


[f PRENTICE 5d. + 


‘prenticeships have past away,. Since I was bound to life ! 
+ Prenticewick. Obs. rare—'.  [f. as prec. + 
-Wick.] = prec. 1. 


1462 Litt. Red Bk. Bristol (1900) U1. 129 At that tyme 
they beyng in theyre prentiswyke. 

+ Prenu'nce, v. Obs.rare—'. [ad. OF. prenon- 
cer (Kroissart), or ad. L. prenuntiare (-nunctare 
to foretell, f. fra PRE- A. 1 + nzetidve to announce. 
trans, = PRENUNCIATE ¥. 

1580 Hay's Demandes in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S) 48 The 
elnne sacrifice quhilk Malachias did prenunce and fore- 
speake, 

+ Prenu'nciate, -nuntiate, v. Oss. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. pranuntidre: see prec.] rans. 


‘To announce beforehand; to forctell ; 10 predict. 

1623 CockERAM, Prenunciate, to foreshew. @ 1636 Fitz- 
Gerrrray Compassion Captives Ded. Ep. (1637) z, L come.. 
not as the sea-porpesses to prenuntiate a storme, but. .to 
procure acalme. 1652 GauLe Afagastront. 94 If the. .con- 
Junctions of the stars be sufficient to prognosticate and pre- 
nuntiate all manner of mutations. 

So + Prenuncia‘tion, announcement beforehand, 
foretelling, prediction, prognostication; + Pre- 
nu‘neiative a. + Prenu‘ncious 2. (rare—°), 
announcing beforehand, presaging; Prenu‘ntiate 
nonce-wa., nsed to render L. prenuntius masc., 


prenuntia fem., foreteller, harbinger. 

1623 CockeraM 11, Fore-shewing.. "prenunciation. a 1626 
W. Scratea Exf. 4th ch. Rone, (1650) 152 Prophetical! pre- 
nuneiations all verified by events. 1652 GauLe Afagasirom, 
67 To cause a falsehood in the pronuntiation, prenuntiation, 
or prediction. 1555 Bonner JVecess. Doetr. Liv, The fyrste 
Sacramentes .. were *Prenuncyatyne of Chryst to come. 
1843 G. S. Faaer Eight Dissert. (1845) 1. 47 Typical and 
prennneiative of the one efficacious piacnlar devotement of 
the Lamb of God. 1656 Biount Glossogr., * Prenuncious, 
that first brings tidings, that goes afore und tells news. 
1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti . 825 But now the bird 
*prenuntiate of day (L. /ucis praenuntius ales) Proclaims 
the morning. /é/d. vi. 244 The herald priest, with javelin 
in hand, Prenuntiate of warfare (L. Jett pracnuntia). 

4+ Prenzie, a. Oss. A doubtful word in the 
following passage ; prob. an error. , 

1603 Suaks, Afeas. for M, 1. i. 94, {% Cla. The prenzie 
Angelo? sa. Oh “tis the cunnin inerie of hell, The 
damoest bodie to inuest, and couer In prenzie gardes. 

+ Pre-objecct, v. Ods. rare~°. [f. Pra-, PRE- 
A. 1 +OB3Ecr v. 3.) trans. To bring forward or 
offer in advance. So + Pre-objercted fa. AAle., 
previously offered. 

1636 Paynne Hum, Remonsér, (1643) 31 For any other 
pretended Presidents (or Records) that may be alleadged to 
prove the lawfulnesse of this Tax, we intend not here..to 
tronble your Majestie with particular answers to them, they 
being afl fully answered in those preohjected. 

Pre-objectal, a. rare. [f. Pre- B. 1d+ 
Ossecr sé.+-AL.] Existing before becoming an 
object of knowledge. F 

1865 J. Grote Explor, Philos. t. 67 Knowledge..is the 
mingling of our own consciousness with a certain (so to call 
it) prae-objecta! avatter of knowledge, of which we are so far 
conscious, as that it is that by distinction from which we 
know ourselves. 


Pre-oblige, v- rare. [Pre-A,t.] trans. To 
oblige beforehand ; to bind by previous obligation. 
1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy it. ue I grant a 
people (not preobliged) fully overcome shou id much sin 


PRE-OBSERVE. 


against Gods providence by obstinacie. 1668 Franco 
Truth Springing 25 Onely the two last were commanded 
to Noah (to the other five he was preobliged). met 
Tritovs0n Serve. Ixxxv. (1742) VI 63 Nor, lastly, was he 
pre-obliged by any kindness or benefit from us. 

Pre-observational: see Pus- B. 1d. 

Pre-obse'rve. rare. [PRe-A.1.] trans. To 
observe beforehand. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 11 As hath been pre-observ‘d 
in other Insects. /é/d. 111. 160 As has been pricobserved by 
all Magnetick Writers. 1675 Han. Woottey Gratfewoman s 
Comp. 193, 1 shall give you an account of what must be pre- 
observed in the keeping of a Dayry. 

Pre-obtain, -occipital: see Pre- A. 1, B. 3. 

Preoccupancy (prép'kidpansi). [f. PRe-A. 2 
+ Occupancy ; cf. Preoccury.] 

1. The fact of occupying previously ; previous or 
catlier occupancy ; = PREOCCUPATION 3. 

175g Jouxson, Preoccupancy, the act of taking pomericn 
before another. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.632 he Indians 


had an undisputed title to the.. territory, either from pre- 
occupancy or conquest, 1832 Lye Princ. Geol. VL, 167 That 


powerful barrier against emigration (of plants]—pre-occn- 


pancy. , 

2. The state of being preoccupicd or engaged. 

1893 Argosy Sept. 202 An endless restless preocenpancy 
vaguely followed by fear of satict 1898 Datly News 
22 Jan. 2/6 He. .declined repeated offers of a seat in Parlia- 
inent..on the ground of his preoccupancy in the administra- 
tion of Owens College. 

[f. 


Preoccupant (priip'kizpant), 2. and sé. 
Pre- A. 3 + Occupant.) 
A. aaj. Previously occupying; preoccupying. 
1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 56 Least a preoccupant fear 
possess their spirits, Z ‘ 
B. sé. One who occupies (a place or region) 
before others ; a previous or cartier occupant. 
¢18a6 T. Aunen in 3 Mass. Lest. Coll. (1837) VI. 152 
Tools, made of iron,..whieh, no donbt, were obtained by 
the tawny pre-occnpants of this region from the French. 
1832 Lye Princ. Geol. IN. 173 Invasions of this kind, 
attended by the expulsion of the pre-occupants, are almost 
Instantaneous. 
+ Preo-ecupate, 2. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. prv- 
oceupat-rs, pa. pple. of praaceupare to Preoccury.] 
= PREOCCUPATED. 


1656 Buount Giossogr., Preocetpate, prevented, over- 
reached, taken aforehand, 


+ Preo'cenpate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. praoceupare to PREOCCUPY : see OCCUPATE 2] 

1. trans. To take possession of or seize upon 
beforehand or before another; to usurp. 

1986 Fearne Blas. Geutrie 311 If..any other Captayne 
shall with hys insigne preoccupate the place of honor. 1592 
Nasu Strange Newes Lj b, My heart 1s precoceupated with 
better spirits, which have left no house roome. 1628 
Hoaaes Thucyd. (1822) 76 The ‘Thebans foreseeing the war, 
desired to preoceupate Platea. ig! Philip Quarll 252 
The late Omen of approaching Evil had preoccupated his 
Thonghts. . 

9. To take at unawares, surprise, overtake. 

18a N, T. (Rhem.) Gad. vi. If a man be preoccupated 
in any fault, ye that are spiritual, instruct such an one in 
the spirit of Jenitie. 1630 Lennaan tr. Charron's Wisd. 
(1658) 59 The Spirit being preocenpated, tainted and over- 
come. 16g0 Traer Comet, Dent, xxxii. 5 They are pre- 
ocenpated, taken at unawares. 1654 /dfd., Ps. Hera 1E 
Davids adultery was a sin of infirmity (he was preoccupated, 
as Gal. 6. 2). i 

3. To take possession of the mind beforchand ; 
to prepossess ; to influence, bias, prejudice. 

za N. T. (Rhem) Pref. bijb, If the prea: of any 
erroneous perstiasion preoccupate the mind. 1624 WorTon 
Archit, in Relig. (1651) 256 Lest the pleasnre of the Eye pre- 
occupate the Judgment. 1647 Trarr Comer. Acts xxv. 11 
A corrupt Judge, notoriously forestalled and preoccupated. 
1681 Hickenincut Vind. Naked Truth 2 To preoccupate 
and prepossess his Readers with no opinion of his Modesty. 

4. To meet in advance; anticipate; forestall. 

1888 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IN. 287 Drawing in of 
strangearis, and, to preoccupat thair arryvall, hes causit his 
speciall kynnismen and houshald servandis surprise and 
eectty his Hienes awne houssis. 1607-1a Bacon £ss., 
Death (Arb) 384 Revenge triumphes over death, love 
esteeines it not..greif flyeth to it, feare preoccupateth it. 
1678 Cuowortn /nfel/, Syst. ass This objection is thus 
preoccupated by Plato. 

To cause to seize spon beforehand. rare—'. 

1603 Fioaio Monlaigne (1634) 503 Why is not some one of 
them possessed with the humor to preoccupate on bis com- 
panions the glory of this chaste love? 

Ilence + Preo‘ocupated ff/. a. ; + Preocoupat- 
ing vd/. sb. and ppl. a. 

, 159 R. Tornavee Exp. Sé. James 128 The mocking and 
ironicall preoccnpating and preuenting of the objection. 
1651 H. L'Estrance Answ, Afrg. Worcester 77 We should 
leave the deciding of the sense..to the pre-occupated under- 
standing of one of the Advocates. 1651 tr. Bergerac’s 
Satyr, Char, xiii. 52 For fear, least the pre-occupated should 
conclude, that ‘tis the devill that a in him. é 

+ Preo-coupately, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. PRE- 
OCCUPATE a. +-LY2.] Ina preoccupied manner; in 
quot., so as to preoccupy. 

a 1628 F, Grevit nm. Learn. xii, Abstracts the imagina- 
tion or distasts With images preoceupately plae’d. 

Preoccupation (préipkiaperfon). ad. L. 
preoccupation-ent, n. of action from preocciepare : 
see prec. So F. tae aa (isth c. in Godef, 
Compi.).) ‘The action of preoccupying. 

+1. The mecting of objections beforehand. In 


1285 


Rhet. A figute of speech in which objections are 
anticlpated and prevented; anticipation, prolepsis. 

(In qnots, 1538 and thence in 1552, erroneously explained 
as = faralipsis, app. by confusing this with prolepsis.) 

[1538 Exvor, Prevceupatio, a {ygure in Khetorike, whan we 
wilf saye that we will not tell a thinge, and yet therb' 
conertly we wil declare the matter, or make it suspected. 
1gsa Hunoet, Preoceupation ..is also a certayne fygure 
in rethorycke, or a darke Sr yghe p as when wo wyll saye, 
1 wyll not tell all (ete,).] 1584 scot Discov. Witcher. i. 
viii, (1886) 23 They prevent ua with a figure..prolepsis or 
i Sia x611 W. Sctater A’ey (1629) 340 The words 

ane in them a preoccupation, of what might be ohiected 
against the former Doctrine. 1683 E. Nitoew Pre. 
Pordage's Mystic Div. 64 By waic..of obviation, prevention, 
preeoccupation and anticipation. 

2. Prepossesston of the mind which gives it a 
certain disposition or tendency ; bias; prejudice. 

1603 Fiorto Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 247 These [Atheists] 
have some preoccupation of judgements that makes their 
taste wallowish and tastlesse. 1613 Surrey Trav. Persia 
135 Let not your desires of promoving this great. - businesse, 
blind you from foreseeing all sorts of preoceupations, which 
. -you..may perchance find greater, 1696 Lockz Let. 
(1708) 156 “Tis your Reece eon in favour of me, that 
makes you say what you do. 1875 E. Waite Life in 
Christ tv. xxiv. (1878) 346 Starting as we believe without 
pre-oocupation. ki 

3. Actual occupation (of a place) beforchand. 

1658 Puitiirs, Preoccupation, a possessing before hand. 
1706 [bid, (ed. Kersey) sv. Vhat Land was in his Pre- 
occupation. 1859 Daawixn Orig. Sec. xiii. (1873) 357 
Preoccnpation has probably played an important part in 
checking the commingling of the species. 

4. Occnpation that takes precedence of all other ; 
‘first business’. 

1873 Svmonvs Grk. Pocts vi. 166 The first preoccupation 
of every Greek who visited Olympia, was to see the statue 
of Zeus. 1883 Mauch. Guard, 13 Oct. 7/2 The fixed pre- 
occupation of our ngents on the spot..1s to maintain the 
peace, 1885 Pall MailG. 27 June 4/+ Marrying and giving 
in marriage is now and always has been the great preoccu- 
pation of man and womankind. i 

5. The condition of being preoccupied ; mental 
absorption or engrossment. 

1854 Mitman Lad. Chr. visi. V1. 264 The preoccupation of 
men’s minds with this absorhing subject. 1866 Gro. Extor 
F. Holt xiv, The stamp of gravity and intellectual pre- 
occnpation in his face and bearing. 

Preo-ccupative, a. rare. [f. as PREOCCUPATE 
v. +-1VE.] Characterized by preoccupying. Hence 
Preo‘ceupatively adv. 

1860 Sata Looking at Life 147 Mercy allows the present 


necessity to overshadow and pre-occnpatively overcome the 
contingent emergency. 


Preoccupied (préigkitpaid), pp/.a. [f PRe- 


| occupy v.+-EDIL] Occupied previously. a. Ab- 


sorbed iuthought, abstracted. b. Zoo/. and Bot, Ofa 
name: already occupied or used for something else. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley viii, The pre-occupied, serious 
face. 1891 T. Harny Tess xviti, Something nebnlous, pre- 
occupied, vague, in his bearing and regard, marked him ns 
one who probably had no very definite aim or concern 
about his material future. 1903 [Vestw. Gaz. 12 Feb. 1/3 
In the further corner..a preoccupied-looking hand is ex- 
ploiting the musical comedies. z A 

Hence Preo‘coupledly adv., in a preoccupied 
manner; with preoccupation of thought. 

1884 J. Hawtnoane Pearl-shell Necklace xi, ‘Ay, surely 
..’, said Poyntz, puffing bis pipe preoccupiedly. 

Preoccupier (prép"kidipaijaz). [f next + -ER!.] 
One who preoccupies. 

1863 Cowoen Crarke Shaks. Char, xvii. 430 Is he not 


| almost the sole preoccupier of the mind whenever it recurs 


to these plays? 

Preoceupy (priigkittpoi), wv. [f. Pee A. t+ 
Occupy, after L. praoccupdre to seize beforehand. 
CE F. préoccuper (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢rans. To occupy or engage beforehand ; to 
engross to the exclusion of other things; + to pre- 
possess, to bias. 


1567 Drant Horace, £; 
haue so preoccupyed t 


ist, To Rdr., Amarouse Pamphlets 
e eyes and eares of men. oat 
Suaks. Cor, 1. iil. 240 Say..that Your minds pre-occupy’ 
with what you rather mnst_do, Then what you should, 
made you against the per To voice him Consull. « 1735 
Arsutunot (J.), L think it more respectful to the reader to 
leave something to reflections, than aera his judg- 
ment, 1856 EMEason a Traits, Vey. Eng. Wks. U1. 13 
The inconveniences. .of the rea are not of any account to 
those whose minds are pre-occupied. 


2. To occupy or take possession of beforehand 


or before another; to appropriate for use in 
advance. 

1632 MAtynes Anc. Law-Merch, 240 The places of these 
Ships which by them shonld hane been preoccupied, may 
be Filed vp yearely with good fish. 1795 SouTHEY. Lett, 
Jr. Spain (1799) 69 We found the posnda preoccupied by 
‘a Marquis and bis retinue. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. (1872) 
IIT. 1. vit. 44 A Mowuntain-wall of forty miles -. which he 
should bave preoccupied. 1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. x. 
(1875) 409 The name of Antoninus being preocenpied by 
Antoninus Pius. 4 

b. To occupy or fill (a thing) with (something) 
beforehand. 

1820-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 307 It has..been 
proposed. .to fight off the poison of lyssa preeccenyigs 
the ground with the poison of a viper. 1 Brownixe 
Ring & Bk. 1x. 1240 If field with corn ye fail Reape, 
Darnel for wheat and thistle-beards for grain.. Will grow 
apace. 


| 


PRE-ORAL. 


+3. To possess by anticipation. Ods. 

1638 Juxius Paint. Anctents 123 That they should In 
their life slme preocenpl a lively {celing of an everlasting 
nanie, 21677 Manton “xp. Lord's Pr. Matt. vi 11 Wks. 
1870 1. 165 We need not anticipate and pre-occupy the 
cares of the next day. 

+4. To anticipate, forestall. Ods. rare. 

@ 3677 (cf. 3]. 1785 Warton Afilton's Peers 306 note, I 
have been preoccupied by Dr. Jortin in noting this Hel. 

+5. To wear beforehand. b. pass. To be dressed 


| gx beforehand. Oés. rare. 


1630 B. Jonson New fn Argt. rv, The tailor’s wile, who 
was wont to be pre-occupied in all his customers’ best clothes, 
a 1637 — Un lerwoods \x, Whose like 1 have known the 
tailor’s wife put on..ere ‘twere gone Home to the customer ; 
his letchery Being the bent clothes still to pre-occupy. 

Preo‘ceupying, ///. 2. [f prec. +-1Ne 2) 
That preoccupies (in various senses of the vb.). 

1642 Mitton Afol. Sutect, Wks. 1851 IIL, 259 So little can 
he suffer a man to measure..what is short or what tedions 
without his preoceupying direction. 1863 Geo. Ettor 
Romola x, A smile .. was soon uenched by some pre- 
ocenpying thonght. 1893, W. G. CoLtrncwooo Ruskin UU. 
151 Hlis patience in the midst of pre-occupying labour and 
severest trial. 

Preocular (préig'kislas), a. (sb.) Also prev-. 
[f. Pur- B. 3 +L. octe/-us an eye + -aR 1.) Situated 


in front of the eye: hile applied Lo certain plates 


| in the head of a reptile. 


1826 Kianv & Sr. Antontol. WV. xivi. 316 Preocular... 
When antennz are inserted hefore the cyes. 1852 Mac: 
cuuiveay fist. Brit. Birds V. $22 The preocular bristly 
feathers blackish. 


B.as 56. One of the preocular plates of a scaled 


| reptile, as a snake or lizard. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pre-cesophageal: sce Pre- B. 3. 

+Preo‘minate, v. 06s. rare. [Pre- A. 1.) 
a. intr, Tohavea foreboding, toangur. b. traus. 
To be an omen of, to portend. 

1994 Nasnz Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) TIE. 255 One may 
aswel.. by paraphrasing on smokie dreames przominate of 
future enents. 1646 Str IT. Browne Psend. Ef. v. xxii. 264 
Because many Ravens were seen when Alexander entered 
Babylon they were thought to pre-ominate his death, 

Hence + Preomina‘tion, augury, foreboding. 

1660 A. SantEa Sudject’s Joy 8 In an holy Preomination 
of the years succeeding. 

Pre-omosternum, -omosternal: I’nx- A. 4. 


Pre-o'perate, v. rare. [Pre- A. 1.) tér. 


_ To operate or work before or in front. 


1658 Br. Reyxotns Van. Creature Wks. (1677) 46 Grace 
must prevent, follow, assist us, pre-operate and co-operate. 

Pre-opera'tion. rare. [Pne- A. 2.) Opera- 
lion or working beforehand. 

16aa Donne Ser. (ed. Alford) V. 109 So there isa good 
sense of co-operation, and post-operalion; hut pre-operation, 
that we should work, before God work upon us, can admit 
no good interpretation. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 
Tl. 248 He reasons that such a determinacion could not be 
grounded on what the former printes spake, and accordingly 
he makes pre-operation. @1779 Warauxton Div. Legat. 
ix. L. Wks. 1788 111. 649 It would be trifling to peak ofa 
pre-ordination, which was not to be understood of a pre- 
operation. 

re-operative: see RE- B, 1. 

Pre-opercle, Also-cule. Anglicized form of 
PRE-OPERCULUM. 

1868 Mavne Expos. Lex. x. v., A bony formation on which 
the ofercufum, or lid of the gills play: the preopercule. 
1886 Cassell’s Encycl, Dict., Preopercle. So Cent, Dict. ete. 


Pre-opercular, pra- (priopsukidlas), 2. 
(s6.) [f Pre-orenovn-uM +-AB 1. Of or per- 
taining to the pre-operculum, Also absol, ot as 
sd, The pre-opercular bone, the pre-operculum. 

1854 Owen Shel. 5 Teeth in Orr's Cire. Sc. 3. Org. Nat. 
178 The appendage. .consists of four bones; the one articu- 
lated to the tympanic pediele is called * preopercular *, 3858 
Marne L.cfos, Lex., Pre-opercular, term ap, lied by Prof. 
Owen..to the first or proximal segment of the radiated 
appendage of the tympano-mandibular arch. 1866 Ownn 
Vertebr, Anim, 1.105 The preopercular, .. runs parallel 
with, strengthens, and connects together the divisions of the 
tympanic pedicle. ak 

Pre-operculum, pre- (priiopsskidlm). 
[f. pre, Pree A. 4+ OPpeRCcULUM. ] 

1: Zchih. The foremost of the four bones forming 
the operculum in fishes. 

1828 Stax Elen, Nat. Hist. 1. 454 Head scaly; oper- 
culum with spines, and tbe preoperculom with dentations. 
1880 GUntHea Fiskes 80 The side of the skull, in front of 
the operculum, is covered by a large irregularly-shaped bone, 
held by some to be the preoperculum. 

2. Bot, = OPERCULUM 2. 

1864 Wesstea, Preoperculum, Bot., the forelid or oper- 
culum in mosses. (Also in later Dicts.) 

Pre-opinion, -optic: see PRE- A. 2, 4. 

Pre-option (pri pfon). [Pre- A. 2.) An 
option before any one else; right of first choice. 

1666 Br. Reyxowos Servs. |Wesis, ped Nov. 19 He 
gave unto Lot the praeoption of what part of the Land he 
would live in. 1732 Stacxnouss //ist. Bible (1759) 1. Vv. iv. 
#3? Agamemnon, as General, the ion of what 

art of the Booty he pleas’d. _ 1830 J. H. Mone Lie &. 


the senior graduates 
tothe preoption of livings. |= 
Pre-oral, pra- (préideTal), 2 [f. Pree B. 3+ 
Orat, f. L. os, 6r- mouth.] Situated in front of 
the month. 


Bentley (1839 V1. 98 note, The right o 


PRE-ORALLY. 


1870 Rotteston Anime Life 106 The prac-oral or so-called 
‘supra-oesophageal’ ganglionic mass, 1875 Iluxury & 
Martin £lem, Biol, (1877) H0 ‘The labrom und the meta- 
sterna are median ae of the sterna of the preoral and 
post-oral somites, 1893 Tuckey tr. Hatschek's Amphioxus 
149 ‘This diverticulum..breaks through on the left side of 
the body with a small opening outwards—the preoral pit. 

Ilenee Pre-o'rally adv. , 

1888 Murky §& Martin's Elem, Biol 184 The three 
anterior pairs having coalesced preorally to form the brain. 

Pre-orbital SoeDue)), a. (sh.) Anat. and 
Zool. Also pre-. [f. Pre- B. 3+ Onpit+-aul.] 
Situaled in front of the orbit or cye-socket. 

85a Dana Crust. 1. 93 Praorbital tooth acute. 188: 
Mivart Ca? 64 Each frontal bifurcates laterally into a sharp 
pointed ‘nasal process’ and a more obtuse ‘pre-orbital 
process’, 1885 Guittemarp Cruise Marchesa 1. 214 ‘The 
slight developement of the pre-orbital fossa. 

B. sé. The pre-orbital bone or process. 

3897 GUxTneR in M. Kingsley JF. slfrica App. ili. 709 
Praorbital about half the area of the orbit. ‘ 

Pre-ordain (prijpidéin), v. Also Se. in 6 pre- 
ordine. ([f. Pre- A, 1+Onpatn v,; = late L. 
preordinare (Vulg.), OF, preordiner (1pth c. in 
Godef.), F. préordonner.] trans. To ordain or 
appoint beforehand ; in 7/eo/. to foreordaia. 

1533 Gav Richt Vay 68 Quhen y' time is cum preordinit 
be God. 1576 Foxr 4. 4 As, (ed. 3) 1902/2 No aduersitie 
vr perturbation happeneth..which his prouident wisedome 


dooth not foresee before and preordaine, 1582 N,T. 
{Rhem.) Acts xxii. 1g [14] The God of our fathers hath pré- 
ordained thee, that thou shouldest know his wil. 1671 


Mitton 7, A. 1. 127 Unweeting he fulfill’d The pureed 
Counsel pre-ordain’d and fixt, Of the most High. 1791 
Cowrer Lifted m1. 372 This day is preordain’d the last. 3 3 
Kinctaxe dnvas. Crimea 1. xiv. 298 He ing wpreoudnet 
the question to be put to the ep le. 1894 Parry Stud. 
Gt. Composers, Schubert 226 In Italian works, the form 
was, as it were, pre-ordained, 

Hence Pre-ordained ///, a.; Pre-ordai'ner ; 
Pre-ordai'ning v)/. sd. aud ff/.a.; Pre-ordain- 
ment, pre-ordination. 

1651 Hosris Leviath. w. xivi. 374 God's Will, and Pra- 
ordaining of things to come, 1842 I. Winuans Baptistery 
i xXx, (1874) 165 Deep plans of preordaining thought. 1855 
Bavex Powett Ess. 479 Imagined interruptions of pre- 
ordained order for the introduction of new forms of life. 
186g G, Merepitn Shav, Shagpal (1856) 377 So was shaved 
Shagpat,..according to preordainment. 1890 J. Martineau 
Seat Authority in Relig. w. ti. 480 ‘The preordainer of 
the whole world-scheme through its series of ages. s, 

Pre-order, v. rare. (Pur-A.1.) éfraus. To 
order, arrange, or appoint beforehand. ITence 
Pre-o'rdered Af/. a.; Pre-o'rdering v/. sb. 

1638-48 G. Dasiet Ecfog v. 264 Scepters, to praordred 
Ends must fall, 1726 Leost Aléerti’s Archtt. 1.1/2 A.. 
graceful pre ordering of the Lines and Angles, 1829 Lytron 
Deverenx 1. viii, Do you believe that Heaven preorders as 
well as foresees our see 1832 — Eugene A. 1. iv, Shall 
we see..each marvel fulfilling its pre-ordered fate? 

+Pre-ordinance. OQls. [f. Pre- A. 2+ 
Orpivance; cf. obs. F. preordonnauce (16th ¢. in 
Godef.).] Previously established ordinance or rule. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love iu. it. (Skeat) |. rgq If it wer 
nat in mannes own liberte of fre wil to do good or bad but 
to the one teied by bonde of goodes preordinannce. 1485 
Surtees Misc. (1883) 56 God so disposith of His ‘pre- 
ordinaunce. 1571 Dicces Panton, Pref. Aij, Th skilful 
in Architecture can applye the Stereometria..in, preordi- 
nance and forecasting both of the charges, quantities and 
proportion of..any kinde of buyldings. 1601 Suaxs. Yu. C. 
nu. 1. 38 These eouchings, and these lowly courtesies Might 
-.turne pre-Ordinance, and first Decree Into the law [ fr. 
lane) of Children. 

Pre-o'rdinate, #//. a.) arch. (ad. late L. 
preordinat-us, pa. pple. of preondindre : see Pre- 
ORDINATE v.] Foreordained, pre-appointed, pre- 
destined. Formerly construed also as fa. pple. 

1436 Lypc. De Guit. Pilgr. 17096 Folk predestynaat, And 
swych as be preordynaat ‘I'o kome vn-to savacioun. ¢ 1470 
Haaoixc Chron, Proem. xxi, Kyag Richarde..whom, for 
his mede Kyng Henry quyt with death preordinate. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 181 This holy name was 
preordynate & gyuen of god. 1570 Foxe «1. § AS. (ed. 2) 
1309/1 According to the preordinate counsayle of God. 158% 
N.'P, (Rhem,) Acés xii. 48 As many as were preordinate 
to life enerlasting. 1643 Sia T. Baowne Relig. Afed.1. $17 
The will of His Providence, that disposeth her favour to 
each Country in their pre-ordinate season. 

Hence Pre-o-rdinately adv., by pre-ordination. 

1894 W. D. Sretman in Voice (N. Y.) 22 Nov. 6/3 The 
Countess..should be summoned to court as soon as [etc.].. 
which time, however, preordinately, should never come. 

Pre-o'rdinate, a.2 [f. Pre- A. 5 + ORDINATE 
a, {. L. ordo, ordinem order, rank. After subordi- 
sate,| Superior in rank, importance, or degree (¢0). 
Opposed to subordinate, and co-ordinate, 

x801 Jerrerson Writ, (1830) Il. 473 In other cases..the 

eneral executive is certainly pre-ordinate, 1863 i G. 
Lureny Come. Gen, i, 1 The stars which are co-ordinate 
with the sun, and pre-ordiaate to the moon. 


+ Pre-o'rdinate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. preordindre to order beforehand, pre-ordain; 
f. pre, PRE- A, 1: see ORDINATE v.] ¢rans. To 
foreordain, predestine, 


1565 StapLeton tr. Bede's Hist, Ch. Eng. 68 They beleaned 
liim..who were preordinated to lyfe enerlasting. 1654 
Owen Saints’ Persev. Wks. 1853 X1. 156 To preordinate, 
I fear, in Mr. Goodwin's sense, is but to predispose men b 
some good dispositions in themselves. «1693 Urgutart's 
Rabelais m1. xxviii. 230 1t was preordinated for thee. 


Pre-ordina‘tion. Now rare. [= late L. 
preordinalio (Hilary ¢350), VF. preordination 
(tGth c.in Godef. Com/.), n. of action from L. pre- 
ordindre to Pre-orvaiy.] The action of pre- 
ordaiaing, or settling beforehand, what is to take 
place; the condition of being pre-ordained ; pre- 
destination. 4 

rsso Bare fiavage Both Ch, nw. xvii Qib, Vt_ys..to be 
mynystred vnto them by the preordynacyon of God. 1582 
N. TT. (Rhem.) Acts xiil. srargin, They belecued specially 
by Gods grace and preordination, 1678 Marvers Def cf 
Howe Wks. (Grosart) IV. 213 Many who grant prescience, 
deny preordination. «1779 [sce Pre-orERATION). 

Pre-organic, -original: see Pre- 3.1, 1d. 

Preost, Preoue, obs. ff. Prizst, Prove, Proor. 

+Preostend, v Ods. rare—". [ad. late L. 
prvostend-ére (Augustine), f. Aree, PRE- A. 1 + 
ostendcre 10 OSTEND.) érans. ‘To show or reveal 
beforchand. 

e14go JMirour Salnacioun 
also godde preostendid When 
of Caldee delyvrid. 

Prep (prep), s. anda, Schoo? and College slang. 

1. 5d. Short for Preranation (sense 1 ¢), 

186z [see Preranation tc]. 1899 16. Pumprorrs Jf, 
Boy 119 Murdoch he let crib off him in ‘prep ‘ three times. 
1901 ‘TAN Mactanen’ Fag. Barbarians xv, ‘The recreations 
which enliven ‘ prep’. 

2. U.S. a. adj, Short for PREPARATORY a. 
(sense 2). b. sd. U.S, A student at a preparatory 
school, or who is preparing for college (Cez/. 
Diet. 1890). 

1905 MeClure's Mag. June 123/2 The commercial class of 
prep school athletes admire their prototypes in the colleges. 
1906 M, Nicnorson //o. 7. 1000 Candles 1. 3, 1 had thrashed 
him soundly at the prep school. 


Prepaid: sce Purray. 
vi (bag tt bi (prépacléolipik), a. Aadhro- 


7338 This delyvraunce of man 
¢ Patriarche abraham fro hurr 


fol. (Pre- B.1b.] Preceding or anterior to the 
Paleolithic or Early Stone Period of human history. 
So Prepa‘leolith, a slone used in this period, as 
a ne or implement. 


I. Sroprs in Atheneum 7 Sept. 3925/3 The stones | 
P' 


1895 
a thronghout this transition or prepalzolithic time are 
frequently very nl os generally left-handed, and nearly 
always rough. /dtd. 325/1 Some of these prepalzoliths.. 
are found in many positions in Swanscombe. 

Pre-palzozoic, -palatal, -ine: Pre- B. 1b, 3. 

Preparable (pre‘pirib'l), a. rare. [a. F. 
préparable (¢ 1300 in Godef.): see Prepare v, and 
-ABLE.] Capable of being prepared. 

1663 Bovie Uses. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. App. 73 More 
costly Spirits, scarce any of which being preparable by so 
safe, and compendions a way. 1669 W. Stmrson /fydiol, 
Chynt. 167 Alt such preparahle remedies. 1685 Bort 
Eng. Notion Nad, vii. § 6 Wks. 1772 V. 240 If there be any 
such medicine preparable by art. 1837 Carnvie £7, Rev, 
IIE. av. i, “Day of the Preparation of Peace?" Alas, how 
were peace possibile or preparable ? i 

+Prepara‘do, Obs. rare—'. [ad. Sp. preparada, 
or a fanciful imitation of Sp., after armada, cte. : 
see -AD0.] Preparation. 

1610 Row.anps Afartin Afark-all 21 Such as shall. .hane 
right and title there rales make a_preparado to haue 
passage when the winde shall sit faire for that place. 

+Preparance. Obs. [a. OF. preparance 
(14th c. in Godef.), f. préparer to PREPARE: see 
-ANCE.] The action of preparing ; preparation. 

1543 Garton Contu. Harding 452 We herde his cnemies 
nade no greate preparannce or haste. 1583 StupBes Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879) 72 Preparaunce was made for her buriall. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 158b, Small troops of ours.. after 
forewarning and preparance, have wonne, possessed,..cap- 
tived and carried away the townes, wealth and inhabitants. 

+ Pre-parate, /.a. Obs. Also 4-6 -at. [ad. 
L. prepardl-is, pa. pple. of praparare to YRE- 
WARE.) Prepared. (Const. as pa. pple.) 

€4386 Cuavcer Can. Veont. Prot. §& T. 257 Sal tartre 
Alkaly and sal prepatat. 1460-70 LA. Quintessence 5 Birie 
it al in hors dounge, preparate as it is seid hereafter. 1513 
Bravsuaw St. Werburge 1. 3073 All thynges were redy pre- 
parate, 1875 Turserv. Venerte 225 Two drams and a halfe 
of scamony preparat in white vineger. 

+ Pre‘parate, v. Obs. [f ppl. stem of L. 
prepardre to PREPARE; see -ATE3.] ¢razs. To 
prepare (esp. a drug or compound); to make 
a preparation of. Hence + Pre‘parated //. a. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 8 Who so coude reparale and 
preparate kyndely pis fier. 1569 R. Anorose tr. Adexis’ 
Secr, wt 1§ Into which is put a little of preperated Tutia 
/bid. u. 54 In like maner preperate Oripigment. 

Preparation (prepirét-fon), sd. [a. F. pré- 
paration (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pre- 
Pardlion-ent, n. of action f. preparare to PREPARE.) 

1, The action of preparing, or condition of being 
prepared ; previous putting or setting in order for 
any action or purpose; making or getting ready ; 
fitting, out, equipmes 

1390 Gowen Conf INT. 133 After the preparacion Of due 
constellacion. 1530 PatscR. 258/1 Preparation, aparcil. 
1531 Exvor Gov. 11. i, Nowe will  traicte of the preparation 


of suche personages, whan they firste receyue any great 
dignitie. 1601 Suaxs. Ted. MV. 11. iv. 245 Be yare in thy 
preparation, for thy assaylant is qe skilfull, and deadly. 
1711 Suarrese, Charac. (1737) Lil. Misc. v. iii. 328 They 
are in nse..as well for Church-Service as Closet: Preparation. 


PREPARATION. 


@ 1880 GLapsrone in Afight of Right (U. S.)206 It is in and 
by freedorn only, that adequate preparation for fuller freedom 
can be made. 

b. An act or proceeding that serves to prepare 
for something ; usually ia a/.: Things done by way 
of making ready for something; preparatory 
actions, proceedings, or measnres. 

1560 Bisce (Genev.) /’reu. xvi. x ‘The preparations of the 
heart are in man: but the answer of the tongne is of the 
Lord. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's Trav. 1, 233 On 
‘Thursday..we went to Boulac, to see the preparations that 
were ma ,! for the cutting of the Khalis, 1725 Dr Fou 
Vay. round World (1840) 38, 1..made mighty preparations 
for the feast. 1856 Froupe J/ist. Eng. (1858) IL. vii. 14 
The layin for the marriage were commenced. Afoed. 
A good life here is the best preparation for a future life. 

G. The action of getting ready a lesson, speech, 
etc., by preliminary study ; spec. the preparing of 
lessons, as a part of the routine of school work 
(in school slang abbreviated prep: see PREP 1), 

1862 [‘Used at Clifton College, from the beginning, the 
boys..calling it /’7ef. (Bp. Percival)] 1875 A. R. Hort 
Aly Schoolboy I'v. 181, 1 had to go downstairs to prepata- 
tign, "1879 Lvauock Addr. Pol. Educ, ii. 52 As regards 
. hours of work per week, I found that, including prepara- 
tion they might be taken_as not less than thirty eight. 
Afod. One of the Assistant Masters who took preparation in 
the Long Class-room. 

2. The action or special process of putting some- 
thing into proper condition for use; preparatory 
treatment ; working or making up; dressing and 
serving up (ef food); composition, manufacture (of 
a chemical, medicinal, or other substance); draw- 
ing up (e/a document). 

1498 Vrevisa's Barth, De P. R. vic xx. nivb/1 In meete 
preparacion [Zod/. ALS. greiping] gooth tofore and thenne 
comyth chewynge. 1615 Craooxe Lady of Man 474 The 
Aniinall spirit is generated of the vitall spirit and the aire 
breathed in} whose preparation is in the labyrinthian webs 
of the small arteries, & in the vpper or forward ventricles. 
1663 Bovie Use. Exp. Nat. Philos. u. App. 363 The Easi- 
nesse of the preparation. .will mnch indear it [a medicine] to 
ine. 3886 Miter “£lewn, Chem. 1. 625 Owing to the 
unstable character of the binoxide of hydrogen (Hp), its 
preparation is attended with great difficulty. 1863 Hi. Cox 
fustit. Wt. v. 657 The preparation..of Bills and Orders in 
Council. 1865 Livincstoxe Zamdbest xxvi. 544 Another part 
of the work of women is in the preparation of beer, 1895 
Sookman Oct. 15/1 A new edition is in active preparation. 

3. concr. Vhat which is prepared for any aclion, 
esp. for warfare; an equipment; a force or fleet 
fitted out for attack or defence; an armament. ? Ods. 

1583-4 Keg. Privy Council Seot. U1. 639 How far his 
Ilienes munitioun houssis, ordinance, cairtis, and utheris 
preparationis of weir, ar_demountid and decayit. 1599 
Suaks. /fen. Vu. iv. 18 Defences, Musters, Preparations 
Should be maintain'd, assembled, and collected. 1604 — 
Oth. 1. iii. 221 The Trke with a most mighty Preparation 
makes for Cyprus. 1781 Gipson Decl, & #. xxxvi. (1869) 
II. 327 The preparations of three years were destroyed ina 
single day. 1781 Jerrerson Corr. Wks, 1859 1, 303 Their 
preparation of boats is considerable. 

b. Spinning, (See quot.) 

185t L. D. B. Gorpon in Art Yral. dlustr. Catal. 
p. iv ¥*/2, 160 pounds [of wool] constitute a preparation, 
which is confined toa given set of cards, drawers, and roving 
frames. One man superintends four such preparations. _ 

+4, A personal capacity gained by previons in- 
struction or Veg an accomplishment. Oés. 

1898 Suaxs. Aferry 1, u. ii, 237 You are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse,.. generally allowd 
for your many war-like, court-like, and learned preparations. 

+5. An introduction, ipreiée (to a book, etc.). 

3526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 1 ‘The two first [books] 
be but as prefaces, preparacyons and declaracyons to the 
thyrde boke. 1646 Suckling’s Poems Pref. 1 While Sucklin’s 
name is in the forehead of this Book, these Poems can want 
no preparation. ‘ 

6. concr. A substance specially prepared, or made 
up for its appropriate use or application, e.g. as 
food or medicine, or in the arts or sciences. 

3646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. vii. 28 The Chymistes 
--overmagnifying their preparations. 1732 ARaUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet in Alinients, ete, 263 Express’d Oils of 
ripe Vegetables, and all Preparations of such, 1828 Scott 
#, AL Perth xxviii, There were also various preparations 
of milk which .. were eaten ont of similar vessels. 1836 
J. M. Guiiy Magendie’s Formut, (ed. 2) 25 The most com- 
monly used preparations of opinm. 1875 H. CG Wooo 
Therap. (1870) 13 A chapter on preparations, with directions 
for their manufacture. ‘ 3 

b. A specimen of a natural object specially 
prepared or treated for some scientific purpose; 
esp, an animal body or part of one prepared for 
dissection, or preserved for examination. J 

1753 Cuamaers Cycl. Sups.s.v. fasects, Those [animals] 
which so elegantly eat away the fleshy Bl he from the 
injected ayatothical preparations. a 186a BuckLe Cress. 
(1860) IIL. v. 433 It contained upwards of 10,000 prepara- 
tions illustrative of the phenomena of nature. 

7..The acts or observances preliminary to the 
celebration of he Jen sabbath or other festival ; 
hence ‘ransf. (=day of preparation) the day before 


the sabbath or other festival. 

1587 N. T. (Genev.) Afat?. xxvii. 62 The next day that 
folowed the day of the Preparation of tHe Sabbath {mera Tm 
Rapacxevyy; 1539 (Great) the aac of preparinge, 1611 
the day of the preparation]. 1611 Bree Yotn xix. 14 And 
it was the preparation of the Passeouer. did. 31. 1615 J. 
Goowtn Afoses §& Aaron (1641) 99 In old time they pro- 
claimed the Preparation with noise of Trumpets, or hornes. 


PREPARATION. 


8. In devotional use: The action of Prephiliig 
for Holy Communion; a sct of prayers use 
before a celebration by the officiant and his 
ministers, or by a person intending to communicate ; 
also, the first part of the Communion Office. 

x6g0 Jer. Tavtor Moly Living iv. § 10 (Aeading) A we 
of Preparation or Address to the Holy Sacrament. 1855 
Procter Hist, BA Com, Prayer wu. iit. 334 [The Office of 
Hoty Communion] consists of three gener: divisions ¢ the 
Preparation, the Office itself, and the service of ‘Thanks. 
giving. ‘The first part of the Preparation incites the whole 
congregation to the exercise of repentance, hy the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Collect for pps and the Ten Commandments. 
1880 Scupamore In Dret, hr. eee 1060/2 ‘This occurs 
in a prayer or preparation said lefore the priest Ee 
himself at the altar in the liturgy of St. James. 1885 Sefore 
the Altar 30 \n using the prayers of preparation. 1890 
Br, W. Warsitam How //oly Comnnunion 1. 21 The follow. 


ing Prayer on the Passion may..be used during the pre- | 


paration on Friday. : ; 
9. Mus. The preparing of a discord: see PRE- 


PARE v. 8n. Opposed to percussion and resolution. 

1727-41 Cuamaras Cye/, 8. v. Discord, These Discords are 
introduced into the harmony with due preparation, and 
must be succeeded by concords; which is commonly called 
the resolution of the Discord. 186g Ousetey Counters. v. 
24 The resolution of one dissonance may serve as the pre- 

ration for the next. 1877 Srainea Afarnony vii. § 91 

he note of preparation is generally heard in the same part 
as the dissonant note. 

10. atirié. and Comd.: Preparation day: see 7. 

15s7 N. T. (Genev.) Yokn xix. 42 There then layd they 
Jesus, becanse of the lews Preparation day [so 1613; 
1539 (Great) the preparing of the Sabbath of the Tewes}. 
1683 J. Mason é/yin, ‘ Aly Lord, 
These are my preparation days. 1693 Davoren Furenaé vi. 
11697) 145 Bur e're she sup, Swallows a swinging Prepara- 
tion-Cup; And then to clear her Stomach, spews it up. 

Hence + Preparation v. (Obs. nonce-wd,) itr, 
to make preparations. 

1770 Mug. D'Agntay Larly Diary 10 Jan. All Monday 
we passed in preparationing for the evening. 

Preparative (pripe'ritiv), a. and sé, [ME. 
preparatif, a, ¥. préparatif, -ive adj. and sb. 
(t4-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L, frx- 
porativus (in Albertus Magnus (a 1255) and 
Aquinas): see PREPARE v. and -ATIVE.] 

A. adj, 1, Waving the function or qualily of 
preparing ; serving as a preparation; pre iminary, 
introductory ; preparatory. 

1530 Patscr. 32t/t Preparatyfe, preparatif, 1607 R. 
Cfarew] tr. Extitune’s World of Wonders Title-p., A Pre- 
parative Treatise to the Apologic for Herodotvs, 1646 Siz 
T. Brownr Pserd, Ep. (1650) 206 After he had washed the 
Disciptes feet, and performed the preparative civilities of 
suppers, 1806 Med. Jrué. XV. 355 A subsequent statute 
is so particular as to prescribe the preparative qualification 
of the physician, 1872 Busunent Serm Living Sudy. 58 
Iaving a certain relationship and preparative concern. 

b. spec. Of medicine, etc.; Serving to prepare 
the system for a course of treatment. Also applied 
to drink taken before a meal. ? Ods. 

1612 Woooart Sure. Wate Wks. (1653) 385 It were also 
fitting that there were prescribed. .some Breparoliee medica: 
ments. 1747 tr. Astruc's Mevers 323 ‘The preparative 
remedies of both are the same. . : 

ce. Preparative meeting (in the Society of 
Friends): a local ‘mecting’ acting in matters of 
bnsiness or discipline, which is preparatory and 
subordinate to the * monthly mecling’. (Cf. MEET- 


tna vdl, sé, 3b.) 
3711 In T. W. Marsh Early Friends in aaa d & Sussex 
i.(1886) 9 A Preparitive Meeting Recommended bya former 
meeting for preserving the Reputation of our proffession 
blameles is Practised at Reigate. 1831 [Vecks's Southern 
Quakers & Slavery 300 Not a school, .that is under the care 
of a committee of either monthly or preparative meeting. 
d. quasi-adv. In preparation, by way of prepara- 
tion: = Preraratory A. 1b. 

1632 Tatuam Love Crowns the End Prol., Our wit's the 
meat, Preparative to which we bid you eat. 16g: Evetyn 
Diary 31 » The Holy Communion, which I received also, 
preparative of my journey. 1771 Gotos. //ist, Eng. UL 
120 Such notes as she had taken preparative to her trink. 

2. Used in or for peaparine, rare. 

1748 in 6th Rep. Dep. Kpr. App. mu. 122 Furnaces and 
Preparative aa for boiling sea-water. 2785 //ist. & Autig. 
Vork 11, 376 [In the Asseinbly Rooms] To the Right and 
Left_Hand are Preparative Rooms. 

+3. Grant, = DESIDERATIVE a. 2. Obs. rare. 

1553 Huroet Aaj, All verbes endynge in Jwerfo, as 
Amaturio..and suche other, be as verbes preparatyues, 
hanynge desyre and entente to do that that theyr ».signi- 
fications meane. 

B. sé. 

1, A preparative act, proceeding, or circumstance; 
something that prepares tbe way for something 
else; a preliminary; a preparation. 

In first two quots., Something that inclines or disposes 
one to a conrse of action, an incentive. 

é ae Alphabet of Tales 440 Hym had lyffer bedeformyd.. 
ban daylie be a Giaparatyte to oper folk luste & syn. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 76 b, These examples or pre- 
Paratyues to vertues, put erences 1853 [see Parrarer 1 b]. 
€ 1589 JerrErte Bugdears 1, ii. in Archio Stud, New. Spr. 
(1897), The grene sicknes, a preparatyve to the dropsie. 
1624 Cart. Suita Pirginia 193 Those are but asdaies of hear- 
ing, and as pre ratiues against their Conrts. 1 Freino 
Peterborow's Cond. Sf. 183 The preparatives aguinst France 
are so terrible in Italy, 1820 W, Lavine Séete Bk., Voyage 
§ 1 ‘To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he 


my Love was crucified, | 
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has to make is an excellent preparative, 1865 Cagtv1ie | 
Fvedh, Gt. XX Xe Gee 1X. 199 Levying the severe contri- 
butions ; speeding all he can the manifold preparatives. 

b. Afed. Something administered before medi- 
cine, or before a course of treatment, lo prepare the | 
system for it. Often in fig. or allasive use. Also, 


a draught of liquor taken before a meal. ? Os. 

agoo Mepwatt Vature (Brandl) u. 1086 Lo, thys be 
peesess: most souerayn Gat hel thy sores. ausgs If. | 
Ssutn Lord's ode ie cere 82 Preparatiues are ministred 
alwaies before physicke. 21656 Br. Hate Kew. Wks. 
(1660) 179 He that takes the preparative but refuses the 
medicine, 1744 Berketey Sirit § 2 Cold Infusion of tar hath 
been used. .as a preservative or preparative against the small. 
pox. 1778 R. James Diss. Fevers (ed. 8) 2, I have advised 
the Powder hy way of alterative, or preparative. 

+2. ? An omen, prognostic; a waming. Ods, 

¢1430 Lvpa. Afin, Foems (Percy Soc.) 168 A preparatit | 
that they shn! never the. 1588 J. Haavay Drse, Probl, 
130 Some apparant significations, or preparntives, of a 
Vragedy insuing. : | 

+3. An act or circumstance serving as an example | 
for subsequent cases: == PRECEDENT 5d, 2. Sc. Ods, 

1565-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1, 432 Gif the King and 
Quenis Majesteis..sall permit this preparative of removing 
af kyndlie tenentis co cum in the Rordonris, it salbe far 
aganis the commounweill, 1571-2 /érd. TI. 115 This salbe 
na preparative ta uther the tyke thingis heiraftir. 1637-50 
Row fist, Ark (Wodrow) 237 Bidding them take heed 
that they made not a preparative of poore Andro Melvill, | 

4. A military or nautical signal sounded on 
a drum, bugle, etc., as an order to make ready. 

1635 Bageirre Mil. Discip. xv. (1643) 376 The Drum 
begins to beat a preparative. 1688 R. Houme Armoury 
ut, xix. (Roxb.) 1533/2 The drumer is to beat all maner of 
beats, as a Call,..a Preparative, a Battalin. 184 eat 
Maat. (1854) 40 At the close of the pre rative, the first file 
will begin. 1875 Beproro Saflors Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) | 
268 When the preparative is made with this signal, the 
bowmen are to lay their oars in. 

Preparatively, adv. [f prec. +-1v2.] In 
a preparative manner; in the way of preparation. 

s619 W. Scrater Fxg. 1 Thess. (1630) 71 Aliens, he thinks, 
may be won; preparatiuely at least, to thinke well of that 
doctrine, 1748 Ricwaroson Clarissa (1811) IV. xVilk 95 
Can I be more preparatively condescending ? 1870 Disrarts 
Lothairxtvii, At noon.. preparatively preceded by Mr. Put- 
ney Giles.., the guardians..waited on Lothair. 

Preparator (pre-pareitaz). rare. [a. late L. | 
prepardlor, agent-n. £. prepardre to PREPARE.) | 
One who makes a preparation; a preparer (of 
medicine, specimens, etc.). 

1762 Gotpsm. Cit. IV, Ixviil, Next..is Doctor Walker, 
preparator of his own medicines. 1864 Weastea, Prepara- 
zor, one who prepares beforehand, as subjects for dissection, 
specimens for preservation in collections, and the like. 
vlgassiz, 1882 Smithsonian inst. Rep, 103 tn connection 
with the work of the preparators, , 

Preparatorily pr/peritorlli), adv. [f next 
+-L¥%,] Ina preparatory manner ; in or by way 
of preparation ; as a preliminary (/o an action). 

1631 Doxne Sernt, Wwiii, (1640) 583 Preparatorily in 
himself, and then deelaratorily towards God. 1685 BaxTER 
Paraphr, N. T. Matt. iii. 11, 1 do bnt baptize you pre- 
paratorily with water to repentance. 1809 //fs¢, in of at. 
Reg. 169/2 To submit certain motions, preparatorily to 
a measure which he had had.,.in contemplation, 1886 
Nature 8 Apr. 540/1 When we get the chromosphere agitated 
preparatorily to one of these tremendous outbursts. 

reparatory (pr/pe'ritori), @ and sé, (ad. | 
med.L. prafardlirius (Digest), f. prepardtor a | 
reparer: see -ony 2, In quot. 1413, prob. ad. | 

', préparatoire (1332 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, 1, That prepares or serves to prepare 


for something following; preliminary, introductory. | 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. viii. 99 This feste was 
butas an assaye and preparatory as av exampler to these 
other feestes. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gs. fae it. Ad Sect. 
xv, Considerations of some preparatory accidents before the | 
| 


‘| 


entrance of Jesus into his Passion, 1686 Goap Celest. 
Bodies tt. i. 152 ‘The Sun and Moon alone..cannot be the 
Causes preparatory or determinant of a Showre. 1745 
J. Mason Sedf Knowl, 1. viii. (3853) 63 The previons steps 
and preparatory Circumstances. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
xv, [He] had ‘indeed swalfowed a preparator giass of 
punch. 1868 Ousetev /armony iv. (1875) 6: The leading 
note would be simply a preparatory note, introducing a 
Scale of the compass of a hexachord. 
b. qnasi-adv. = PREPARATORILY. Const. 0. 

1649 Evetyn Diary x0 June, I receiv'd the Blessed Sacra- 
ment [ee to my journey. B10 Corerince Lett, 
to T. Poole (1895) 557) 1 will, preparatory to writing.., con- 
sider whether it can be treated popnlarly. 1877 Laoy 
Brassey Voy. Sundeanz xiv. (1878) 240 They were weighing 
it preparatory to sending it to town, | 4 . 

3. Applied to a junior school in which pupils are 


prepared for a higher school or college. 

1828 E. Iavinc Las? Days 87 The children of the rich are 
sent to preparatory schools, 1848 Tuacneray B&, Snobs v, 
The Reverend Otto Rose, D.D., Principal of the Prepara- 
tory Academy for young noblemen an gentlemen,. .took 
this little Lord in hand. 1865 Dickens A/at, Fr.u. , The 
streets being for pupils of his degree the great Preparatory 
Establishment in which very much that is never onlearned 
is learned without and before book. Afod. Scholarships 
won by pupils of the Oxford Preparatory School. 

b. U.S. Applied to a scholar at a preparatory 
school, or engaged in a preparatory course of study. 
. sé, 

1. = Preearative B. 1, Now rare or Obs. 

1620 Barst tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent v. 420 He.. would bee 
sure of the necessary preparatories, that the desired fruit 


PREPARE. 


might succeede. 1691 Norns Pract, Dise, 196 The best 
Preparatory for Heaven. 1785 Taustea Mod. Limes 1. 105 
To a villain ic was a good preparatory to his arraignment 
at the Old Bailey. 1824 coornev he. of Ch. (1841) 321 
After these preparatories the fiery process began. 
= PRrePaRATIve B. tb. ? Obs. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111, 164 The simplest and 
best preparatory..is. water. 

2. Short for preparatory school: see A. 2. 

1907 Atheneunt 20 Apt. 472/3 He onght tohave attacked 
. the ‘preparatories ‘ where the fittle dears have Turkey 
carpets for their small feet and port for their smalf stomachs. 

+ Preparature. Os. rare. [a. obs. F. pre 
paralure (16th c. in Godef.), or ad. lat: L. prafara- 
tira, {, prepardre to PREPARE: sce -UKE.] The 


| action or process of preparing ; preparation. 


3563 Foxe, 4. & 2. 1549/2 They..partly detested and 
aoa thextreme eran of the Commissioners .., and 
partlye laughed at theyr folly in making such preparnture. 


+ Pre-pa‘rdon. 0ds. rare. Also 7 pre- i 
Pre- A. 2 + Pannon sé.] Pardon beforehand ; 
pardon for an offence before it is committed. 

1615 Doxne Sern, 3 Apr. 38 A Prie-pardon, by way of 
Dispensation, in wisedom fore a Lawe bee broken, is not 
a WDENLOy Ute of this foundation. 1642 Cuas. 1 Deelar. 
12 lug, 15 With a prepardon for whatsoever they should 
do under cotour of these Offices. 

Prepa‘re, sé. [f. VREPABE 2] 

1. ‘The act of preparing ; preparation. Ods. or dial. 

1536 Stewant Cron. Scof. (Rolls) U. 24 Beseikand -him 
that he wald mak prepair In Albione sen he wes piince and 
air. axgq8 Uarn Chron, Hen. Viil 17, Shortly such 

repare should be made, that he should see and proue, that 
ete]. 1593 SuaKs. 3 f/en. VZ,w.i.131. 1594 ‘T. Bevina- 
HELD tr. Machiavell’s Florentine (ist, (1595) re You 
see the prepare of your adversaries. 1633 ane MANCH, 
Ad Bondo (1636) 112 Delay not thy prepare for death. 
a xB10 TANNAUILE Afeg o' the Glen Poems (1846) 143 Meg 
othe glen set aff to the fair, Wi' ruffles, an’ ribbons, an’ 
meikle prepare. 

2. A substance used to prepare staff for a dye. 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing § Calico-print. m. vil. 542 As 
‘prepares ' for steam.colours, all the antimonial compounds 
hitherto tried have shown themselves inferior to tin. 1893 
Tuorrr Dict. App. Chem. 111. 57/1 It is also used as a 
‘prepare’ for steam colours in calico-printing. 

Prepare (pripée1, 7 Also (chiefly Sc.) 6 
prepare, prepayre, 6-5 prepair. fa. Fa pe- 
parer (14-15th cin |atz.-Darm.),ad. L. prapardre 
to make ready beforehand, prepare, f. pra, PRre- 
A, 1 +pardre to make ready.] 

As In other verbs denoting a process (e.g. bake, build, 
cook, make) the construction fr or was preparing (t In or 
a-freparing,=in preparation) \o form progressive tenses of 
the passive voice = tr or was dcing prepared, was very 
common in the 17th and 18th ¢,, and is still in colloquial use. 
(See Prerarine v:4/, £d., and -1NG *.) : 

1. ‘rans. To put beforehand into a suitable con- 
dition for some action; to set in order previously 
for some purpose ; to get ready, make ready, put 
in readiness ; to fit ont, equip. 

1466 in Archwologia (1887) 1.. t. 49 Many moo small 
thingis as syngyng and Redyng and preparing the bookis 
and Turnyng theroff to the dyvine service afore it begyne. 
1526 Tixpate Luke iii. 4 ‘The voyce off a cryar in wylder- 
nes, prepare the waye off the lorde, make hys pathes straight. 
1605 SHAKS. Lear 1. iv. 280 Prepare my Horses, 1616 
tT. Gatakea in Ussher's Lett, (1686) 97, 1 should be glad to 


hear..that the second part..were preparing, or fully pre- 


pared for the Press. 
(1732) 74 Anointed and 
TON Zidystone L. § 241 


1703 MAUNORELL Journ, Jerus. 
pod for the Burial. 1793 Suna- 
While the center plug of this course 
was preparing to be fixed. 1846 J. Baxtea Libr, Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) U1, 326 In choosing and preparing the bund, 
fix on one seated at abont the middle of a healthy shoot of 
the midsummer growth. aa 

b. To bring into a state of mental or spiritual 
readiness; to incline or dispose beforehand ; to 
make mentally ready or fit for sone ear 

1526 Piler. Ferf. (WW. de W. 1531) 162 b, Prepare our 
hertes to god, makyng inuocacyon for grace. 1861 Dats 
tr, Budlinger or A a (1573) 217 These thynges.. prepare 
also the reader and hearer to the treatise now followyng. 
1667 Mitton P. /.. x1. 555 And now prepare thee for 
another sight. 1703 Burkitt On N. 7. Mark xiv. 72 His 
sinfut equivocation prepared him for a downright denial. 
1898 Eona Lyati Hope the Meritt xxx, You do not under- 
stand... 1 am trying to prepare you... He is dead. 

ce. To get ready by previous study, as a speech 
or sermon for delivery, a piece for recitation, 
a lesson for repetition or inspection; to ‘get up’. 
Also adso/. (Sometimes passing into 7 b.) 

3683 Woon Life 21 May (O.H.S.) HT. 53 Peter Lancaster, 
a student of Civill Law, read a copie of English verses (for 
they had not time enough given to prepare). 1866 G, Mac: 
poxatp Ann. Q. Neighs. xiii, In this maoner 1 repared 
almost all my sermons that summer. !/od. The boys are 
preparing their lessons, The speech wasnot welt inners 

. To fit or get ready (a person) by preliminary 
instruction or training (for college, an examina- 
tion, etc.). 

389% Spectator 5 Dec. 817 Advt., Boys from 8 to 14 years of 
age are pre for the Public Schools. 1900 Academy 
1g Sept. 216/2 For ten years he has * prepared (Anglice, 
crammed) pupils for Army and other examinations. 

e. To be prepared: to be in a state of readiness, 
ready; to be mentally ready, inclined, disposed 
(fer, ttoathing); to be in a condition or position 
fo do something. a 

1579 Poore Knights Palace Ciij b, Who caryed forth the 
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Amner’s hutch unto the Porters gate, And freely gave unto 
the ‘poore which were preparde therat. 1591 SHAKs. 
1 /fen. Vi, t. ii. 98, Lam prepar'd: here is my were Ss 
Sword. 1687 A. Lovet tr. Fhevenot’s Trav. 1. 48 The 
rest who are washed and prepared to ae 1790 Wasuinc- 
ton Sp. to both Ho. Congress 8 Jan., Yo be prepared for war 
is one of the most effectual ways of preserving peace. 1895 
Pail Mali G. 8 Oct. 1/3 He was prepared to deal with 
every. .question on its nierits. " . 

2. intr. for reff. To pnt oneself, or things, in 
readiness; to get ready, make preparation. 

1gog Hawes Past. Pleas. xi. (Percy Soc.) 43 Nothyng 
prepensyng how, they dyd prepare To scourge them selfe 
and hryng them ina snare. 199 Suaks. //eu, V, v, ii. 398 
Prepare we for our Marriage. 1611 Bistk Aor iv. 1a 
Prepare to meete thy God, O Israel. 1634 Sin‘T’. Henaent 
Trav. 8 When they prepare to prayer. 1741 Rictianpson 
Pamela (1824) 1, xlix. 37 A prudent mind will be always 
preparing till prepared. 1791 Mrs. Rapcitrre ont, 
forest iv, And bade her prepare to quit the abbey. 1889 
Spectator 19 Oct., The war against which he..incessantly 

repares, 1906 D. W. Forrest Anthor. Chr. im. ii, saa 
He (God] has prepared from of old for the emergencies of 
every passing hour. 

+3. reff. and znir, To make preparation for 
a journey; to get ready to go (¢0, into, etc. 
a place); hence, to go, repair. Obs. 

1510 Virgitius (1912) 1 He raysed a great armey..and 
prepared hym towarde the towne. 1970 Foxe A. § Af, 
(ed. 2) yA Vales he would prepare hymselfe into Asia. 
¢ 1585 me Sir Clyonton Wks, (Ruldg.) 5906/2 ‘lo Denmark 
will I straight prepare. @166a Hrviin Hist, Preshyt, v. 
(1670) azo With these Instructions he prepares to the Court 
of Scotland, 1784 R. Bace Barham Downs Mf. 230 We are 
actually preparing for Engfand. . 

4, traits, To get or have in readiness beforehand ; 
to provide, furnish. Now arch. or merged in 1. 

1535 CovenoaLe 9s. lxiv. (Ixv.] 9 Thou preparest mau his 
corne (1611 Thou preparest them corne; 1885 A. V. 
‘Thou providest them corn}. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 
a47 The Sled, the ‘Tumbril, Hurdles and the Flail... These 
all must he prepar'd, if Ploughmen hope The promis’d 
Blessing of a Bounteous Crop, 1859 ‘Tennyson Laacelol 
§ Elaine 1118 Let there be prepared a chariot-hier T’o take 
me to the river, and a barge. .clothed in black. 

+b. With inverted construction: To provide 
(oneself) preparatorily zwi# something. Obs. rare. 
16as Puncuas Pilgrims vn, vii.§ 5.1167 To lie? ourselues 
with things necessarie for the Warre, especially of Powder. 

5. To make ready (food, a meal) for eating; to 
cook or dress and serve up. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxiii. 85 She.. prepared to hym his 
mete, alle after his complexion. 1526 ‘Vinnate Luke xxii. 
8 Goo and prepare vs the ester lambe, that we maye eate. 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1). 498 During the time that 
supper was preparyng. 1671 Mitton P. 8.11. 273 He found 
his poppe on the coals prepar'd. 1755 Amory Afenz, (1766) 
I]. 60 Our repast was preparing. 1794 Mas. Raoctirrr. 
Alyst. Udolpho iv, They were preparing their supper. 3860 
TyNpDALL Géac, 1. xi. 72 Breakfast was soon prepared, 

6. To bring into proper state for use by some 
special or technical process; to work up; to dress, 

In quot. 1722, To put in proper order, make tidy. 

17aa DE For, Plague (1756) 53 That every Householder 
do cause the Street to be daily prepared before his Door. 
3753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v. énsects, Skeletons. .have 
been prepared by burying them in an ant-hill. 182g 
J. Nicuotson Ogerat, Alechanic 484 Pure clay..is always 
opaque, and the flint. always transparent; but both are 
prepared previously to being used. 1879 Cassel?'s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. go/1 Sheep-skins are sometimes prepared to 
imitate morocco, 

7, To make, produce, or form for some purpose; 
in mod, use esp. ‘to make by regular process’ (J.), 
to mannfacture, to make or compound (a chemical 
product, a medicinal or other ‘ prepensica *, etc). 

1535 Coverpate Ps. xciv. [xev.] 5 The see is his for he 
made it, and his hondes peered the drie londe. 1567 Gude 
§ Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 51 Prepair ey ereddill in my Spreit. 
73 Biackmore Creation 1. 77 In vain the Author had 
the Eye prepar’d With so much Skill, had not the Light 
appear'd. 1799 G. Suitu Laboratory 1. 34 The stars and 
sparks. .are prepared in the following manner. 1809 Afed. 

‘yn, am aa I suggested to the apothecary..to prepare 
some pills of five grains each. 1856 Minter /Zewr. Chess 
II. 451 The most convenient methods of preparing nitrogen 
are based upon the removal of oxygen from atmospheric air, 
1865-8 Watts Dict. Chen. III. 193 Hydrogen prepared by 
dissolving zinc or iron in sulphuric acid. 1875 Uve's Dict, 
Arts WL. o14 Writing Ink may he..prepared in many 
different ways. 

b. To compose and write out in proper form for 
use; to draw up (a writing or document), 

1797 Mrs. Raveutrre /talian xi, Do you prepare a few 
lines to acquaint Vivaldi with your consent to his proposal, 
3818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 271 The deed of settlement 
having been prepared and engrossed hy the direction of Lord 
Coveatry. 1854 J. S.C. Aazotr Napoleon (1855) 1. xxxvii. 
577 A code is preparing for the regulation of commerce. 
@ 1873 Wiraerrorce Ch. § Empires (1874) 306 The Bulls 
were being prepared as speedily as was possible. 

8. Afes. a. To lead up to (a discord) by sound- 
ing the dissonant note in it as a consonant note in 
the preceding chord. b. To lead up to (a shake 


or other grace) by a preliminary note, turn, etc. 

17a7-41 Campers Cyc/. s.v. Discord, The Discord is pre- 
pared by subsisting first in the harmony in quality of a 
coacord. 1869 OuseLry Counterp. v. 24 Always let the 
dissonant note he heard as a concord in the preceding 
chord. This is called preparing it. 

Prepared (pripéo1d, poet. pripéorréed), Ap? a. 
f. prec. + -ED 1, Made ready, got ready, 
fitted or put in order beforehand for something, 
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For to be prepared in reference to persons see prec. 1 €. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1530) 723 In a prepared or 
disposed soule he maketh y® fyrst me of foue to shyne, 
1574 HeLtowes Greuara’s Fam. Ep.11 To resist a pre- 
pared vice. 1606 Suaks. Ant. § €2 iv. xii. 38 Let Patient 
Octania plough thy visage vp With her ene nailes. 
1783 Burke Sf, Fox's E. Ind. Bill Wks. 1V. 3a Even in 
the prepared soil of a general pacification. 188a J. PARKER 
Apost. Life 1. 74 A prepared pulpit should be balanced by 
a prepared pew. 

b. Treated for some purpose by a special process; 
made or compounded by a special process: see 
PREPARE v. 6, 7. 

1663 Bove Usef. Exp. Nai. Philos. 11. i. 23 Takin 
the more corruptible parts, and stuffing their prepar'd Skins 
with any convenient Matter. 1694 SALmon Bate's Dispens, 
(1713) 437/4 The former ieeperes Pouder of our Author. 
31849 Noao Electricity (ed. 3) 457 The nerve of a prepared 
frog's leg was laid on the bared muscle of the thigh of 
a living rabbit. 

c. Afus. Of a discord, or a shake, etc.: see 
PREPARE w. 8. 

I Macrarnen Harmony (1892) 76 A prepared 7th may 
be elie to the chord of the dissonant sth. 1898 Srainer 
& Banrett Diet. Afus. Terms 403/a A shake which com- 
mences with a tura is called a prepared shake, 


Preparedly (pr/péorédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly 2.) In a prepared manner or condition; in 
a state of readiness. 


out 


1606 Suaxs, Ant. §& Cl. v. i. 55 That she preparedly may | 


frame her selfe To’th’ way shee’s forc’d too. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. x Cor. xi. 28 But can they..at that age..examiue 
themselves, and receive preparedly ? 

Preparedness  (pr/pérd-, _ pr/pée-rédnés). 

f, as prec.+-NESS8.] The state or condition of 
eing pee ; readiness. 
1590 GreENwoop dnsw. Def. Read Prayers a5 Except 
you can make alf assemblies..in the same preparednes to 
aske,..you can make no stinted oe for them, 
H. L'Estraxce Chas. / (2655) 265 ‘Then. .having prayed 
awhile, he gave the Executioner the token of his prepared- 
nesse, whereat the Heads-man..severed his head from his 
body. 1736 Botincaroxe atrial. (1749) 58 Information, 
knowledge, and a certain constant preparedness for all the 
events that may arise. s849 Macautav /fist. Eng. x. 11, 
564 Before two the capital wore a face of stern preparedness 
which might well have daunted a real enemy. 


+Prepa‘rement. 0és. rare. [f. PREPARE v. 
+-MENT, or nd. obs. F. preparement (15-17th c. 
Godef.).} The action of preparing; preparation. 

16a7 Feituam Resolves 1. (1.] xl. 126 The souldier that 
dares not fight affoords the enemy too much advantage ; for 
his preparement, both for directing his souldiers, plotting his 
stratagems [etc.). 

Preparer (pr/pé'ra1)._ [f. as prec. + -ER 1] 

1. One who or that which prepares. 

1548 Upatt Evasm Par. Luke iii, 32b, | am no more but 
a preparer of you toa baptisme of more efficacie and vertue. 
1636 Paynne Aemonstr. agst. Shipmoney 11 The King 
hath not hefore this time given no wages to the said Pre. 
parers, or Counties, nor Souldiers whom they have brought. 
1738 Waraveton Div. Legat, 11. 1. App. 28 The Preparer 
of the Way to pure Pagan Philosophy, a@18g0 J. Brown 
Ser, (1892) 100 For that day of wrath, that day of hope 
there was to come a preparer, 

b. sfec. One who prepares, dresses, or makes 
up (food, medicine, manufactnred articles, etc.) : 
see PREPARE & 5-7. 

1553 Primer in Liturgies Edw. Vi (Parker Soc.) 377 In 
thy faithful prayers remember Thomas Cottesforde the pre- 
parer of this preparative. 21639 Srotriswooo //tst. Ch. 
Scot. vu, (1677) 5ag The preparers of the poison. .confessed 
everything. 1753 Ac? 26 Geo. //,c. 20§ 2 The Growers, Pre- 
parers and Spinners of such Flax. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. V. 441 Cloth and stuff-makers, cloth-shearers and pre- 
parers. 189r Labour Commission Gloss., Preparers, pet 
soe cut Bieyeaet the drawing and roving frames in preparing 
the wool previous to spinning ; term nsed locally at Leicester. 

2. A thing used for preparing; + spec. a medicine 
administered preliminarily to a course of treatment 
(= Preparative B, 1b). 

1610 Markuam Afasterf. s. xciit, 18a Preparatiues or pre- 
parers of the body to entertaine more stronger medicines. 
1632 tr. Bruels Praxis Mfed. 60 Preparers... Wormwood 
and Apples. 1707 Moatimer A/usd, (1741) 1.157 Rape and 


ee .'Tis avery good Preparer of Land for Barley or 
eat. 

Preparing (pripé-rin), w5/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-1no 1. The action of the verb PREPARE; 
preparation. (With qnot. 1335 cf. PREPARATION 3.) 

1497 Waval Ace, Hen. VIL (1896) 141 The preparing and 
reparacion with other necessaries for the Kynges. .shippe. 
1535 Coverpats Judith vii. 2 There were. .two & twentie 
thousande horsmen, besyde the preparynge (Wycuir redi 
cumpanyes] of them yt were wonne. 1586 D, RowLanp 
Lazarilio 1 (1672) 75 Whilst dinner was in preparing, 
they sported with the Gentlewoman. @ 1648 Lo. HuRsert 
Hen. Vidi (1683) ga While these things were in preparing, 
Mary the French Queen was..Crowned in St. Denis. 1748 
Anson's Voy. ut. it, 325 The killing and preparing of pro- 
visions. 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr. u. i, My sister. wants no 


ee 7 
. attrib. and Comd., as preparing-box, -table. 
1884 W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 8x This is .. not 
unlike Clough’s ie which first partially open 
the wool by slow-going fallers, before the quicker fallers. 
¢ 1890 W. H. Casmey Ventilation 10 ‘The fresh air. passes 
over the preparing machinery, carrying any little dust away 
with it over the cards to the fans. 1894 Euiz. L. Banks 
Camp. Curiosity 175, 1 was sent to the “preparing-table’ to 
sprinkle and fold some print dresses. Agues, the head pre- 
parer, taught me. 


1654 | 


j livered in at the window; if not so prepai 


PREPENSE. 


Prepa‘ring, A/. @. [f. as prec. +-1se2.] 
That prepares; preparatory; preliminary. 

t Preparing vessels (Physiol), a rendering of L. fre- 
parantia vasa, applied to the hlood-vessels which supply 
a gland and ‘ prepare’ its secretion, as the spermatic arteries. 

1615 J. Sternens £ss. § Char., Worthy Poet (1857) 145 
That mountebanks preparing oyle which kept his ies 
unscalded. 1667 N. Fairrax in Phil. Trans, I. 549 The 
Preparing Vessels arise on the right side, out of the Cava. 
3675 Cotton Scoffer Seaft 35 After a few preparing rings, 
He makes his stoop. 1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict. a. 2), 
Preparantia vasa, the preparing Vessels, are Veins and 
Arteries which go to the Lesticles and Epididymes. 

Hence Prepa-ringly adv., in the way of prepara- 
tion, preparatorily, 

1816 L. Hunr Kintini w. 244 ‘A noble word ', exclaimed 
the prince, and smote Preparingly on earth his firming foot. 
Preparoccipital, -patellar: see Pre- B. 3. 

Pre-part: see Pre- A. 2. 

Prepay (prépé'), v. [f. Pre- A. 1+Pay v1 
Cf. OF. prepayer, 1305 in Godef.] trans. To'pay 
(a charge) beforehand; ¢sf. to pay (the postage 
of a letter or parcel) before dispatching it (as by 
affixing a postage stamp). Also ¢ransf. with the 


: letter, etc., as object. 


1839 Treasury Minute 12 Nov. (L.), All letters and packets 


and delivered, 
to he charged double postage. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask 
Mamuna \xxviii, Pre-paying a letter..used to be thought 
fittle short ofan insult. “@fod. The school fees must he pre- 
Fee. The subscription for each half-year must be prepaid, 
he parcel was sent by passenger-train, carriage prepaid, 

Hence Prepaid //. a. (also as sd. = prepaid 
letter or parcel); Prepay‘able a., that may or 
must be prepaid; Prepay'ment, the act of pre- 
paying, payment in advance; also attrz6. 

1854 Fonsianque in £772 (1874) vii 508 In a lecture on 
education, Dr. Whewell..cites the word *Srepaid, now in 
common and barbarous use...‘ Prepaid’ was introduced 
with the penny postage. 1885 Act 485 49 Vict. c. 54§1 
Every notice..sent throngh the post ina pte registere 
letter. 1899 Westut. Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/1 tters sent from 
this country to her Majesty's ships in any part of the world 
are now “prepayable at the rate of 1d. per half ounce. 1838 
in Ap. Sel. Comm. Postage 6a The distinctive feature of 
your [R. Hill's} plan..is the compulsory *pre-payment and 
one rate of postage. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot, ni. xiii. 
469 Some parents refused prepayment [of school fees}, 1899 
Westin. Gaz. 28 Sept. oft The pioneer of the Pea 
Resnieter, 1903 Rep. West Han Gas Co, The Prepayment 
‘Meter System of Supply has been put in operation. F 

Pre-pedunole, -cular, -culate, Prepelvi- 
sternal, -num : see Pre- A. 4. 

Prepend (pr/pend), v. rare. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
L. pendére to weigh.]  ¢rans. To weigh mentally, 
ponder, consider; to premeditate. (But app. often 


used by confusion for PERPEND.) 

@1568 Weppversurn in Bannatyne Poesmt (Hunter. Cl.) 
839 And als ye sowld prepend bayth day and houris, To 
grit mischeif, misery and neid, Fra paramouris dois evir 
mairsucceid. 1621 Botton Stat, fred, 128 (Act a8 Hen. VII), 
‘The kings majestie.. Brepending and waying.. how much it 
doth more conferre to the induction of rude and ignorant 
people to the knowledge of Almightie God. 1890 Scots 
Observer 4 Jan. 179 There are still amongst us people who 
prepend the Sphinx-torpedo question. : 

Tlence Prepe-nded f// a., premeditated; = PRE- 
PENSE @, (0NCe-215¢.) 

183: Lams Evia Ser. u. Newspafers 35 Years Ago, To 
get np, moreover, to make jokes with malice prepended. 

+ Prepe‘ndent, 2. (sd.) Ods.  [ad. L. pre- 
pendent-em, pt. pple. of prepende-re to hang down 
in front, f. pre, PRE- A. 4+ pendére to bang: cf. 
PENDENT.] Hanging down in front; overhanging. 
b. sé. The male member. A 

rsga R. D. dfypnerotomachia 20b, Upes the which they 
placed a see with prependent folding. 1593 NasHe 
Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) 1V, 103 Like an ouer-hanging 
Rocke eaten on with the tyde,..so did Ms prem 
breast-bones imminent-ouercanopy theyr bellies. 1610 
Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God as2 Priapus..was expelled 
from Lampsacum..for the hugenesse of his re-pendent, 

|| Prepenna (prépena). Oraith, Pl. -®. 
[mod.L., f. pre, PRre- A, 2 + penna feather.] 
A neossoptile or primitive feather of a bird.” 

agor Zbis Apr. 343 la Apteryx the first definite feathers 
do uct thrust out the prepenna. - 

Prepense (prpe'ns), a. [Substituted for ear- 
lier reperst, PREPENSED (orig. purpensed, OF, pur- 
pense), either by simple phonctic reduction, or after 
F. pa. pple. -pensé, or corresp. L. pple. ~pens-us.] 

Considered and planned beforehand; premeditated, 
purposed ; intentional, deliberate. @. in Malice 
prepense a): malice premeditated or planned 
beforehand ; wrong or injnry purposcly done.. 

1joa Appison Dial, Afedals it. so Our English poets. . 
show a kind of malice prepense in their Satires. 1752 W. 
Muuzer in Scots Afag. May (1753)_432/1 Such prepene 
malice, 1769 Biackstoxe Comm. 1V, xiv. 20a The benefit 
of clergy is taken nway from murder through malice pre: 
pense. 182 Miss Vonce Cameos (1877) IV. xii. 137 Thts.. 
was set dawn to malice prepense on his side. 1862 Gours 
BuRN Pers. Relig. mt ii. (1873) 166 To kill a man in i 
of malice prepense is murder. 1877 Lover. in Life 106 
a77 The article..is certainly written with malice prepense. 

(4) humorously. i 

(1792 Bure Let, Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 1842 1. 

see by the paper I take that I am likely to be long, 


| exceeding the weight of one ounce to be prepaid, and de- 
, 
S. 


543 You 
with 


PREPENSE. 


malice prepense.] #857 Hucnes You Brown u. v, 1 have 

utin this chapter on fighting of malice prepense,..partly 
exist of the cant and twaddle that's talked of boxing and 
fighting with fists now-a-days. 1874 L. Steruzn Hours 
in Library (1892) 1. vit. 255 He .. plunges into slang, not 
irreverently..but of malice prepense. #884 J. Payn Some 
Lit, Recoll. 98, 1 went up to Lakeland..with the avowed 
intention and malice prepense of writing my second volume 
of poems, : 

. In other conaexions. 

8970 Funtus Lett, xxxix. (1797) U1. 23 From that period, 
whatever resolution they took was deliberate and prepense. 
3816 Keatincr 7rav. 1. 268 Travelling is seldom a very 

repense undertaking. 1886 Swinacane Afise. 143 When 
lenst meditative with any prepense or prefixed purpose. 

c, 
liberate, rave. 

1879 G. Macpoxatp Sir Giddie 111, ix. 160 He was an 
caicr wilfut and prepense, choice of long words, fond of 
climaxes, 


Of a person: Acting with intention, de- | 


Ifence Prepense sd., forethought, purpose, In- 


lention, design. rare. 
1847 Gitrittan in Zait's Mag. X1V. 362 Her poetry is 


not, of prepense nnd purpose, the express image of her | 


religious thought. 

+Prepe'nse, v. Os. [Altered from earlier 
Punrense, OF, purpenser, after words in Pre-; 
so in early 16th c. F. prepenser to think of before: 
see Pre- A. 1 and PENSE uv. 

{n later edd, of rsth and enrly 16th c. documents, e. g. the 
Faston Letiersand Acts of Parlt., purpense of the original 
is aften altered to the mod. prepense.] 

1. trans. To plan, devise, or contrive beforehand. 

{¢ 1400-1512: see Purrense v.) 

x Ilawes Past. Picas. xxx. xix, Prepence (so edd. 1517- 
ei icochyngé vato her dyshoneste, 1535 Lo. Bernas 
Frorss. VW. clxxxvi. 2332/2 It was a thing prepensed by false 
traitoures to put the realme to trouble. 1633 ‘I’. Apams 
Exp.2 Peter ii. 15 It is one thing to forsake, another to 
propose and prepense a forsaking. 

2. To weigh or consider beforehand. 

8g09 Hawes Past, Pleas. x1. xxix, For to reuolue vnder- 
stande and Frepency (so edd. 1517-1555) .. The begynnynge 
and the myddle certaynly With the ende or thou put it in 
vre. 1931 Evvot Gov. 1, xxv, All these thinges prepensed and 
pbicied together serionsely. ssg0 Srensea J. Q. ut. xi. 14 
Ever in your noble hart prepense, ‘That all the sorrow in 
the world is lesse Then vertues might and values confidence. 
21656 Br. Hau. Via Afedia Wks, 1808 1X.835 A consequent 
will, .. whereby, all circumstances prepensed, Ged does simply 
will this or that particular eveot, as simply good to be. 

b. intr. or absol. To meditate Hetoratitind, 

153 Exvor Gov. uit. xxiv, Ilis [the soul's] office is, before 
that any thyngo is attempted, to thinke, consydre, and 
prepence. 

+ Prepensed, #//. a. Obs. Also prepenst, 
[& prec. vb.+-Ep!; substituted early in 16th c. 
for the original PURPENSED; subsequently reduced 
to PREPENSE a.] a. esp. in legal phraseology in 
malice prepensed, prepensed malice, malice pre- 
pense : see PREPENSE a, 

(1436-1548: see Purpensep.) 

2 8 Act aa Hen. VISf, c. 14 Manslanghter by chaunce 
medley, and not murder of malyce prepensed. 1§31 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 104 Tatendyng of malyce 
prepenced to putte..Govater to..trohylL 1603 Hottanp 
Plutarch's Afor. 664 We take more to the heart, 2 mocke or 


_ is praepollent. 


scormfull flout, as comming from a prepensed malice. 1607 | 


Cowrn. faterpr. s.v. Afurder, Mutder,.signifieth in our 
common lawe, a wilfull and felonious any of an 
vpon prepensed malice. s659 Tnoanoime Wks. (1846) UH. 
639 What fault soever may have come..it cannot be pre- 
sumed to have come upon prepensed malice. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1.s.v., If there were Malice prepensed formerly 
hetween them, it makes it Murder) as it is called in some 
Statutes Prepensed Murder. 
b. In other connexions: = PREPENSE a. b. 

Gael Sxetton Replyc. cae ple 1 An ineuytably pre- 
pensed answere to all waywarde or frowarde altercacyons, 
3553 T. Witson Rie? 73 If the offence be committed vpon a 
prepensed mynde and wilfully. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvn, 
vii. 948 Having no time to put any prepensed plot in practise, 
8670 Penn Truth Rescued fr. fmpost. 40 With what pre- 
penst Unkindness and disdainful Ketch he was treated. 

Hence + Prepensedly adv, = PREPENSELY. 

1383 Sruanes Anat. Adus. ur. (1882) 14 If it were proved 
that he killed him wittingly, willingly, and prepensedly. 

Prepe'nsely, e¢v. [f. PREPENSE a. + -LY 2] 
In a prepense manner; with deliberation or pre- 
meditation ; deliberately, purposely, desigaedly. 

1837 Lanpor Pentameron, and Day's Interv. Wks, 185, 
I, 320/1, I never could see why we should designedly an 

repensely ive to one writer more than his due, to another 
less, 1880 W, Morats in Mackail LY (x89) II, 13 Sonning, 
O village prepensely picturesque. 1880 Swinavanr Stud. 
Shaks, iii, (ed. 2) 201 Shakespeare .. has set himself as if 
prepensely to brutalise the type of Achilles. 

+ Prepensity. Obs. rare—'. In 8 pre-. [f.PRE- 
PENSE a.+-ITY; cf. immenstly.] Premeditation. 

1757 Mas. Grirrirn Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) 11. 43 
Montaigne observes,..upon the subject of death, ‘that the 
Philosophy of the schools but increases, by prepensity, the 
terrors of it. 

+ Prepe-nsive, a. Obs. raxe—'. Factitious for- 
mation for PREPENSE a. 

. $752 Fietpixo Amelia 1. x, Carrying the nkaife drawn 
into the room with you..seems to imply malice prepensive, 
as we call it in the faw. = 

+ Prepention. Obs. rare—'. [For *prepenston, 
n. of action from L. prefendere to hang down in 
front.] A part hanging down in front. 

1593 R.D, won 86 Where the axeltree was... 

Vou. Vi 


other | 


1289 
ouer the nave of the wheele, there came downe a prepention 
logping to the Plynth. . 
re‘perce’ption. [Pre- A. 2.] Previous 
b Sota a condition preceding perception. 

4871 Faaser Life Berkeley x. 402 note, Kant’s prepercep- 
tion of space differs from Berkeley's, in recognising it as 
necessary @ rior? to all sense experience as such, #88: 
J. Sutty in Nature XXIV. 185/2 A ‘stage of preperception’, 
during which the mind receives the impression of sense, hut 

not yet interpreted the impression into a coherent per- 
cept. 1896 Educ. Rev. Mar. 278 Prof. James has illustrated 
and emphasized the importance of preperception. 

So Preperce:ptive a., characterized by pre- 
perception. 

1907 Hiddert Fral, Jan. 421 The suggested topic defines 
my purpose, gives it its orientation and its preperceptive 
and selective tendencies. 

Preperitoneal: see Pre- B. 3. 

ay Tay oe wee Obs, rare—', [Pre- A. 2.] 
Petition beforehand, previous petition. 

1540 in 1. S, Leadam Sel. Cas, Crt. Reguests (Selden) 50 
Your said oratours vppon prepeticion made vnto Sir Thomas 
Denys knighte (etc.], concernyng the same [etc.}. 

Prepigmental, -pituitary: sce PrE- B. 3. 
Pre-pious: Pre- A.6. Pre-placental: Pre- 
Br. Pre-pleasing, -plot: Pre- A. 6, 1. 

+ Prepo'll, v. Ols.rare—'. [ad. L. prarpoll-ére 
to exceed in power or strength, f. pre, PRE- A. 5 + 
pollére to be strong.] tutr. To excel in power or 
Importance; to be prepollent, to preponderate. 

1657 Tomunson Rexou's Disp. 229 14 thought to prepoll 
in the same faculties. 

Prepo‘llence. Now rare or Obs. (hd. late L.. 
prepolléntia, {. prepollénl-en: see PREPOLLENT 
and -ENcE.] The fact of being prepollent; greater 
prevalence. 

8748 Haatcey Obserz, Alan t. iii. 322 The Prepollence of 
agreeable Tastes upon the Whole. /éfd. 1 i. 28 The 
infinite Prepollence of Happiness above Misery. 

Prepo'llency. Now rare or Ods. [f. as prec. : 
see -ENcY.] The quality or fact of being prepollent. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Aled, Wks. Vocah., Prapoilency, of 
very great force, strength, excellency, or virtue. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Confit, xvi, 576 Such things as destroy the 
prepollency ofan acid Salt in the Blood. 1802 Patey Nat. 
Theol. xxvi. (1819) 410 The prepollency of good over evil. 

Prepollent (priprlént), a. Now rare. Also 
pre-, (nd. 1. prepollént-em, pr. pple. of prefol- 
Zére: see PRePoLt.)] Having superior power, weight, 
or influence ; predominating, prevailing. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 130 Now the basis is.. 
more prepollent in quality. 1685 Bovte Zag. Notron Nat. 
v. 146 The przpollent gravity of some [bodies], sufficing to 
give others a comparative or respective lightness, 1752 
Gentl, Afag. 154 Other evidence. .such as has been always 
deemed pierelcy to aoy other. 1825 R. P. Warp 7're- 
maine YI. xiii, 239 The question. whether the evil or good 


any current or prepollent vogue. 

| Prepo'llex, pre-. dva/. and Zool. [mod. 
L. f. pra, PRe- B. 3+PonLex.] A rudimentary 
structare, sometimes osseons, similar to lhe pre- 
hallux, fonnd in certain animals on the radial 
border of the hand or fore-foot, and sapposed to 
represent an additional digit. 

1889 (see Prenattux), 1891 Frowra & Lypenker J/am- 
mala 49 Occasionally, as in Pedetes caffer, the so-called 

repollex consists of two bones, of which the distal one 

rs a distinct nail-like horny covering. 

Prepo-nd, v. Short for next or preponderate. 

1854 Carouine B, Soutney Birthday ut, Poet. Wks. (1867) 
so Ifa mote, a hair, n dust prepond. von Inclination’s side, 


| down drops the scale. 


Preponder (pripenda:), v.1 Now rare. Ne 
OF. prépondér-er (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or L. 
preponderare to outweigh, be of greater weight : 
see Pre- A. 5 and PONDER v.] F 

+1. trans. To attribute greater weight or impor- 
tance to. Ods. rare. 

xsoa Atxynxson tr. De dmnitatione m, vii. 202 He..pre- 
pondereth the gyuer before all thynges gyuen. 

2. Toontweigh in importance,to preponderate over. 

1624 Wotton Archit. io Relig. (1651) 236 (Channelled 
pillars] ought..not to be the more slender, but the more 
corpulent, unlesse apparances preponder truths. a 1661 
FuL_er Worthies, Suen Gln ae 76 Though the trans- 
porting thereof be ed Law forbidden, yet private profit so 
prepondereth the publick, that Ships ballasted rherewith 
are sent over into Holland, where they have.. Mlagazins of 
this Earth, a “ 

3. inir. To exceed in weight, number, etc.; 
= PREPONDERATE v.! 1. 

1676 Brau in PAil. Trans, X1. 601, I found not so much 
difference, as could clear me from suspecting a perpoodering 
fancy, s820 J. Cie.axo Glasgow 39 The Trades’ Burgesses 
have prepondered, 1893 Scrzéner's Mag. June 749/1 As it 
is, the embellishments preponder over constructive ability. 

+ Pre-ponder, 7.2 Obs. rare. [f. Pre- A. 1 
+PonDER v.] trans, To ponder beforehand. 

16r0 Nornen Spec. Brit., Cornew. (1728) 92 Thowgh the 
continuance..manie thowsande yeares may importe suffi- 
tieot warrant, ie wilt not now fall..; yet, the prepondering 
minde of future daungers may vpon the view be easelye per- 
swaded of perill in standinge nere it. 

Preponderance (pripgndorans). [f. PRE- 
PONDERANT @.: ste -ANCE, and ef. F. préfondérance 


(#8th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


1901 Dublin Rev. Apr. 293 It had aowhere | 


PREPONDERATE. 


1. The fact of exceeding in weight; greater 
heaviness. 

1683 Gazw Muszunz 1, v. ii. 106 Little light Poats..To 
the side whereof, this Fish [remora] fasteoing her self, might 
easily ¢ it swag, as the feast preponderance on either 
side willdo. 2743 Younc Ws. 7A. 1x. 1499 Close with the 
side where one grain turns the scale; What vast pre- 
ponderance ishere! 83s Laapnea Paewmat, iv. 259 The 
preponderance of the iron balt assists the atmospheric pres- 
sore in sustaining the column. . 

b. Gunnery. The excess of weight of that part of 
a gun which is to the rear of the trunnions over 
thatin frontofthem. (So F. prétondérance, Littré.) 

It is measured by the force (expressed in pounds) which 
must be applied under the rear end of the base-ring or neck 
of tho cascabet in order to balance the gun with the axis of 
the bore horizontal, when supported freely on knife-edges 
placed under the trunnions. 

1864 in Wepster, 1871 C,H, Owen Mod. Artillery (1873) 
2 The excess of weight in rear of the trunnions is termed 
the preponderance. 18753 Knicur Dict. Afech. 3783/2 The 
preponderance of a gun is usually gy of its weight. 1887 
Lext Bk. Gunnery 81 The trunnions, .are generally placed 
o very little way in front of the centre of gravity to allow of 
elevating with ease; this causes a statical pressure on the 
elevating gear called preponderance, which 1s necessary for 
steadiness, 

2. Saperlority or excess in moral weight, power, 
influence, or importance. 

r78o Bentuam Princ. Legis/. xiv. $3 The good would 
have an incontestible preponderance over the evil. s808 
Wextixcton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) IV. 55 It would give 
Great Britain the preponderance in the conduct of the war 
in the Peninsula. 1883 Sin T. Martin Ld. Lyndhurst xi 
agg The Ministry had the great preponderance of popular 
opinion at their back. 

3. Superiority in number or amount. 

1845 MeCuttocn Ya-ration 1. i, (1853) 158 A consequence 
..of their immense preponderance in point of numbers. 
1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 516 The collection of animals has 
a strikingly Oriental character, except in the preponderance 
of Ungolates. 1894 H. Daummono Ascent Man 305 The 
more social animals are in overwhelming preponderance 
over the unsocial. 

Prepo‘nderancy. Now rare. [f. as prec. 
+-aney.] The qaality or fact of belng pre- 
ponderant ; an instance of this. 

1. Superiority of physical weight. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1, vii. 196 Whereas men 
affirme they perceave an addition of ponderosity in dead 
bodies, .. this accessionall preponderancy is rather in appear- 
ance then reality. r6ga Ray Disc. u. ii. (1732) 86 By reason 
of the Preponderancy of the Earth, 1772 Hutton Bridges 
§8 The pointed projections..will be a sufficient addition to 
the pier, to ae it the necessary preponderancy. LE: 1802 
Edin. Rew. 1. 200 The permanent restoration of the balance 
of trade to its accustomed preponderancy ia our favonr. 

2. Superiority of power, influence, or importance, 

1692 Locus Toleration iv. Wks. 1727 I}. 468 H..all 
Magistrates saw the Preponderancy of the Grounds of 
Belief, which sre on the Side of the true Religion. 777 
Patestizy Disc. Philos. Necess. iv. 40 The final preponder- 
ancy of desire is called a will, or wish to obtain it. 828 
D'lsraett Chas. [, 1. v. 104 Coalition of interests..were to 
strike at the preponderancy of Imperial Austria. 

3. Greater prevalence; = prec. 3. 

3845 A. Duncan Dise. 159 The evident preponderancy of 
good, however unable they might be to explain the ongin 
of evil, testified against them. 

Preponderant (pripp'aderint), a. [ad, L. 
preponderant-em, pr. pple. of preponderare: see 
PReponpER. Cf. F. prépondérant (1723 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Preponderating. 

1. Surpassing in weight; outwelghlng, heavier. 

31664 Power Erp. Philos. i. 236 The internal Cylinder of 
Quicksilver in the Tube is not held np by the preponderant 
Ayr without. Pd : 

3. Surpassing in influence, power, or importance ; 
predominant. _ 

1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. u. ti, 180 If he 
judge the reasons which disswade the thing..to pre 

nderant, then he will..abstain from doing it. 1799 S. 
Turner A agio-Sax. ni. i. 171° Ella is commemorated as the 
preponderant Saxon chick 1849 Macautay fist, Eng. 
ii, 1. 239 The Roundhead party was now decidedly pre- 
ponderant. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 77 Flexion 
at the metacarpo-phalangeal joints .. from preponderant 
contraction of the interossei. 

Preponderantly, 2. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2] 
In a preponderating degree ; predomi, _ 

1823 Bentnam Not Paul 392 Becoming established, it 
pellgealere noxious,—preponderantly noxious, 1836-7 

an W. Hamitton Afetaphr. xlit. (1870) 11. 443 The powers... 
are either preponderantly strong by nature, or have become 
preponderantly strong by habit. 1886 H. James Bostonians 
L ix, So preponderantly intellectual a natare. [f 


Preponderate (pr/ppndaret), a. rare. 


pa. PP e. of L. preponderare (see PRETONDER) + 
-ATE2 For sense cf. PREDOMINATE a.] = PRE- 
PONDERANT. 


1802 Bantiast Princ. Yudic. Procedwre Wks, 1843 11. 8/2 
What security can, without pee hardship, be pro- 
vided against falsity nttered y an individual alg ia 
the character of a pursuer. 1818 Gen. H/ést. in Ann, Keg. 
366/1 Untess the fate of mankind takes some prepooderate 
determination, it will not be easy: to pronounce whether 

ood or evil will be the final result. Sexton Sf. in 
Baily News 11 Apr, 8/2 A preponderate majorny of elected 
representatives. 2 . 

ence Prepo'nderately adv., predominantly. 

1820 Bentuast Lrderty of Press Wks, 1843 Tegel: 

Nothing will be done but what is bed, ae , oF 


PREPONDERATE. 


at least,..preponderately bad. 1882 Society 11 Noy. 27/2 
Whether the style..is not preponderately heya 
Preponderate (pripgnderet), v. Also 7 
pree-. {f. ppl. stem of L. praponderdre: see PRE- 
PONDER @, and -ATE 3.] : 
I. Intransitive senses. ; 
1. To weigh more; to be heavier; to incline the 


balance; to turn the scale. : 

1623 Coczzaam, Prefonderate, to weigh downe more. 
1660 Bovta New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiv. 259 The Bladder 
appear'd to preponderate. 1672 Wiukins Wat. Relig, 37 
Where neither side doth preponderate, the balance should 
hang evep. * Ka Imtson Sch, Art I.125 The cork will pre- 
onderate, ana ow itself to be heavier than the lead, 1800 

ince Hydrostat. ii. (1806) 26 If two bodies of the same 
weight in air be put into a denser fluid, the smaller body 


‘ill preponderate. 
Ae. To have the greater moral or intellectual 


weight. 

1659 Furtea Aff. [n7. [nnoc. (1840) 288 These last reasons 
did preponderate with me. 1690 Locke Hum. Unduw. xvir 
§ the Arguments..shall to any one appear, upon the 
aiale matter, In a greater or less degree, to preponderate on 
eitherside, 1828 oo Hrt. Mid, iii, The verdict of the 
jary sufficiently shows how the evidence preponderated in 
thelr minds, 1874 Stvsas Const. Hist. 1.1.8 One influence 
preponderates in the language, the other in the polity. 

c. To exceed or be superior in power, force, or 
influence; to exceed in amount, number, etc.; to 


predominate. 

1799 S. Tuaner Anglo.Sax. 1. vii. 298 Oswy is ranked 
by Bede the seventh .. of the kings who preponderated 
in the Anglo-Saxon octarchy. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
vi, The good in this state of existence preponderates over 
the had. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol, nu. i. 481 But the relics of 
Ferns, Conifers and Cycads greatly preponderate, 1867 
Pall Mall G. t9 July 16 In milk,.. the heat-sustaining 
element preponderates largely over the nitrogenous or 
tissue-forming. ee 

2. To descend or incline downwards, as one 


scale or end of a balance, on account of greater 
weight; to weigh or be weighcd down; to show 


a preponderance. Also fig. 

1678 Hoses Decam, viii. 92 In a pair of Scales equally 
charged with Quicksilver, the addition of a little Oy] to 
either Scale, will make it preeponderate. 1725 JEFFERSON 
in Athenzunt 25 June (1892) 825/1 When these have been 
withdrawn from us..the balance of pain preponderates 
unequivocally. a1774 Goins. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
I. 212 Suppose I take..a walking cane,..and attempt to 
balence it across my finger; I shall at last find some one 
particular part in it which being supported, neither of the 
ends will preponderate. 183: Laroner /ydrostatics v.8 
By the weight of this quantity the dish [of a balance] wil 
now preponderate. 1844 Lp. Broucuam rit. Const. iii. 
{1862} 45 It Hppears that the balance of probability pre. 
ponderates in favour of the position, 

b. To gravitate or incline more strongly. rare. 

1692 BeNnTLav Has Lect. vii. 255 They cannot be evenly 
attracted on all sides, but must praponderate some way or 
other. 1757 Eowaans Orig. Si iii. (1837) 24 The question 
.-is not whether he is not inclined to perform as many 
good deeds as bad ones; but which of these two he pres 
ponderates to. 

II. Transitive senses. 

+38. To weigh more than, exceed in weight; to 
turn the scale when weighed against (something 
else); to ontweigh. Obs. 

1651 H. More Second Lash in Enthus. Tri., etc, (1656) 268 
The greater number of the lincks of a chain preponderating 
the lesse number. 166: Gianvitt Van Dogm. 137 An in- 
considerable weight by vertue of its distance from the 
Centre of the Ballance, will preponderate much greater 
magnitudes, Hs B, Martin Mag. Arts & Sc. in. xii. 394 
You see the Cork preponderate the Gold, as far as the 
Beam will admit. 

_ tb. fg. To ontweigh in importance, value, or 
influence. Obs. 

61x Seren /list, Gt. Brit. 1x. vi. 810 All which and some 
other,..must not preponderate the handling of things more 
yare and considerable. a r6sa J. SautH Sed. Disc. vit iii. 
(1821) 324 His merits preponderate his demerits. 1699 
Buanet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 280 ‘The evil does so far pre- 
ponderate the good. 1768-74 Tucken Zé. Nat, (1834) 1. 
6o7 That the good must greatly preponderate the evil. 

+4. To cause to descend, as one scale of 2 
balance, by reason of greater weight; to weigh 
down. Also jig. To cause to incline more strongly. 

3642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. w. xvi. 324 Desiring to 
spare Christian blond, preponderates him for Peace. F658 
Guana Chr, in Arm. 11. 360 They need not, when cast 
into the scale of thy thoughts, preponderate thee either way. 
1660 IncELo Bentiv. & Ur. 1, (1682) 117 Is not onr Will... 
given us to preponderate onr powers to such Actions as 

eason pronounceth good? 1796 Jerraason Writ. (1859) 
IV. x50 ‘I'he addition of my wish may have some effect 
to preponderate the scale. 

+ Pre-po'nderate, v.2 Ods. [f. Pre A. 1+ 
PONDERATEv. 6.) To ponder previously; to weigh 
mentally or consider beforehand; = PRE-PONDER v2, 

@. trans, 

1599 Life Sir J. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) 11. 
106, I have considered and preponderated all my affairs 
and doings, 1632 Litucow Trav. 1. 7 Preponderate seriously 
this consequent. 1711 Snarress. Charact. (1737) IL. 11, iv. 
308 How many things do they preponderate ? ow maoy 
at once comprehend ? 

b. tir. or adsol. 

168: P. Toacner in Mew Eng. Hist. & Gen, Reg. (1868) 
XXIL 260, I have diligently weighed and preponderated, 
seriously consulted with Others. 1742 ee 8 Fos. 
Andrews i. vi, The squire and his company thought 
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proper to preponderate, before they offered to revenge the 
cause of their..allies. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 263 
ie began she to preponderate Whether she’d cut her 
throat. 

Hence + Pre-po*nderated A//, a. 

3653 Nissen 102 The first [step] required well weighed 
determinations and Preponderated execution. 

Prepo'nderating, ///.¢. [f. PREFONDERATE 
v1+-Inc%,} That preponderates, or is superior in 
weight, influence, power, amount, number, etc. 

1674 Bovue Excell, Theol. 11.1. 115 Her excellencies, thongh 
solid and weighty, are less so, than the preponderatin 
ones of Theology. 1797 Buaxe Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIIL. 
325 That very preponderating part of the nation, which had 
always been .. adverse to the French principles. 1886 
Tuckra £, Exvofe 211 Your mastery over a preponderating 
number of alienated races, p 

Hence Prepo'nderatingly adv., in a2 prepon- 
derating or surpassing degree; predominantly. 

1840 Mitt Diss. § Disc., Democr, in Amer, (1859) I. 71 
In each of them some one element..existed exclusively or 
so preponderatingly as to overpower all the others. 189 
Times 6 Oct. 8/2 [Comparative Philology] had been all 
along preponderatingly the science of comparing the Aryan 
languages with one another, Alltutt's Syst. Med. 
VIIL 332 The small pyramidal cells..have been assumed 
to be preponderatingly sensory in feature and function. 

Prepondera'tion. Now rare or Obs. [n. of 
action f. L.. prseponderare to PREPONDER; in late L, 
pre ponderatio (Gloss. Lat. Gr., iv Lewis & Sh.).J 

1. The action or fact of preponderating or exceed- 
ing in weight; preponderance. 

1653 Baxter Peace of Conse. 103 If.,the scales be turned 
het with one grain, .. its Preponderation is with great 
wavering and mobility. 274% Watts /iiproz. Alind 1. xviii. 
§ 21 See on which side the preponderation falls, 182r 
Examiner 77/1 We are scarcely conscious of the defects 
that are involved in the large preponderation of excellence. 

2. The adding of weight to one side; greater 
inclination or bias. 

1653 A. Witson Fas. J 201 Which preponderation of His 
puts them in Equilibrio. 166; Wateruouse Fire Lond. 
25 The only probable ballance to their mutinous prepondera- 
tions. 1754 Enwaaps Freed, Will 1. i. (1762) 4 In every 
Act, or going forth of the Will, there is some Prepondera- 
tion of the Mind or Inclination one way rather than another. 
1799 C. Wisten in W. Jay Aen. & Lett. ete 43 In such 
n state of preponderation as to be uncertain which way the 
balance will turn. 

+Preponderer. Oés. rare—'.  [f. PREPONDER 
v.+-ER1,] That which outweighs; in quot. an 
overbalancing branch. 

1679 Evetyn Sylva xxvii. (ed. 3) 141 Crooked Trees are 
reform’d hy taking off or topping the preponderers, whilst 
charg’d with Leaves or Woody and hanging counterpoises. 

Prepo'nderous, ¢. rare. [f. Pre- A. 5 + 
Ponxperovs, after PREPONDERATE, etc.] Exceed- 
ing in weight, amount, or number; having the 


preponderance. 

1700 S. Parkea Sir Philos. Ess. 53 When once gathered 
to a preponderons Body they [vapours] return, and become 
the material Cause of our extraordinary Showers of Rain. 
1900 Yorks, Post 5 Jan, 7/1 We are in a position to-day of 
being snfficient thronghout and preponderous nowhere. 

Prepontile: see Pre- B. 3. 

+ Preport, obs. erron. f, Purrorr sd, and v. 

1583 Stocker Cre. Warres Lowe C. wv. 16 Accordyng to 
the tenure and preporte of the saied pointes. 1616 WVithals’ 
Dict. 575, Porauste [v.r. pyr] gaudes gaudium, your in- 
constant ioy preports annoy, 

+ Prepo'se,v. Ols. Also 6 prm-. [a. F. pré- 
poser (15the.in Godef. Comf/.) after L. preepondre 
to put before: see PRE- A. and Pose v.1] 

1. ¢rans. To set over; to appoint as chief or 
superior. (Cf. Prapositvus.) 

r49t Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xcii. 127h, 
The holy man. .ordeyned there relygyouses, to the whyche 
he preposed & gaaf for abbot the holy man Snmuell. 3655 
Futtre Waltham Abé, (1840) 258 A dean, in Latin, decanus, 
hath his name from dea, ‘ten’, over which number he is 
properly to be preposed. py 

To place before or in front of something else ; 
to preface, prefix. 

3sq4r R. Corcann Galyen's Terap. 2 Divb, But yf any 
thynge be done presently thon shalt pre two aes 
re curacyon. 1594 W. Peacy Sonn. To Rdy. Aij, 1 did 

eeme it most connenient to praepose mine Epistle, onely to 
beseech you to account of them [poems] as of toyes. 1662 
Hinerar Body Drv. 1. 218 It is either prefixed or preposed 
to a sentence. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. u. iv. 37 To 
words beginning with a vowel, the Holes were wont to pre- 
pose a Digamma. 

b. To put forward. rare. 

1607 Maaknan Caval. u. (2617) 27 So that I conclude, 
and dare..prepose myselfe against anie man of contrarie 
opinion, 

3. To propose, purpose, or intend. 

(Perh. in most cases an error for bropose, purpose.) 

1508 Kennevie /lyting w. Dunbar 458 Foul browin boll 
thow preposit for to pas, 1513 Beansnaw St. Werburge 1. 

202 Tho mankynde prepose his mynde to fulfyll, Vet god 

ysposeth all thynge at his wyll, rg97 Warner Ald, Eng. 
xi. xii, 27x And izes were preposde for such whose 
Champions bore them hest At Tilts and Turnies. 16 
J. Haywano tr. Biond:’s Banish'd Virg. 187, 1 then ead 
+.never have presumed to have preposed you your flight. 

Hence + Prepo'sed A//. a,, placed in front. 

2608 B. Jonson Masgne Ld. Haddington's Marriage 
Wks, (1692) 340/1 With this preposed part of Judgment. 

+ Prepo'sital, a. rare. [f. ES preposit-, ppl. 
stem of preponere (see prec.) + -AL.} Prepositional. 


PREPOSITIONAL, 


1652 Unquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 203 In the contexture 
of nouns, pronouns, and preposital articles, united together. 
Preposition (prepézifon). [ad. L. prexfosi- 
Zidn-ent a. patting before, a preposition, n. of action 
{. preponere to put before: see PRe- and Position, 
So F. préposition (preposicion, 15h c. in Godef.). 
L. pra positio rendered Gr. xpd8eacs, both terms having the 
wider sense, 2 below; thus, such particles as ev- well, and 
in not, were included among he egal 

1. Gram, One of the Parts of Speech: an in- 
declinable word or particle serving to mark the 
relation between two notional words, the latter of 
which is usually a substantive or pronoun ; as, sow 
72 hope, good for food, one for you, Stratford on 
Avon, late 72 time. The following sb. or pron. is 
said to be ‘governed’ by the preposition, and in 
inflected languages stands in an oblique case. 
Originally, as still often, the term was applied also 
to the same words when combined as prefixes with 
verbs or other words, and to certain other particles 
of similar force which are used only in combination 
Gnseparable prepositions). 

Postpositive preposition (= Postrosition 3), a word or 

rticle, having the same function as a preposition, which 
‘oliows its sb. as ‘he goes homewards’; L. ‘domum 
versus", Ger. ‘ meineteegen’. In English, when the object 
is an interrogative or relative pronoun, the verb follows this 
pronoun, and the prepesttan: instead of preceding the pro- 
noun, often follows the verh,as Whom did you go wrth? 
the town that he lives x, the place (that) he came fro, 
With the relative hat no other construction is possible. 

[ero00 /ELrric Gram. xvii. (Z.) 267 Praepositio est pars 
orationis indeclinabilis. Praepositio mez beon zecweden 
on englisc foresetnys, fordan de he stent afre on forewear- 
dan, swa hweer swa he by3, beo he aefeged to odrum worde, 
ne beo he.] 1388 Wyeuir Prof. 60 Manie such aduerbis, 
coniuncciouns, and preposiciouns ben set ofte oon for 
another, and at fre chois of autouris sumtyme, 1530 Patsar. 
Introd. 40 They take awaye the preposytion and say, /a 
vobbe nton maistre. 166% Mitton Accedence Wks. 1738 I. 
620 A Preposition is a part of Speech most commonly, 
either set before Nouns in Apposition, as ad patrem, or 


| join'd with any other words in Composition, as radoctus. 


1672 Davoren Def Epilogue Ess. (Ker) lL. 168 The preposi- 
tion in the end of the sentence ; a common fault with him. 
r704 J. Haaais Lex. Techn. I. s.v., ‘Tis called Preposts 
tion, because ’tis most frequently in the Latin Tongue 
placed before other Words; and then either separately, as 
Ad patrent; or conjunctively, as Admiror. 1843 Proc. 
Philol. Soc. 1. 66 The speaker made the prepositions do the 
work of the lost inflexions. 1845 Stoppaat Gran. in 
Encyel. Metrop, (1847) 1. 124/1 These and other examples 
of a like kind Wnauced some authors to make a class of post- 
positive prepositions ;..there are langunges in which all the 

repositions, if we may so speak, are postpositive, a 1854 
Be ee Leet. Eng. Lit. iti. (1878) 10oz That peculiarly 
characteristic arrangement, which puts a preposition at the 
end of a sentence, is eminently an English idiom, 1874 
I, Tavioa Ztvuscan Kes, vii. 247 Qualifying words, which 
in Aryan languages would appear either as pre-positions or 
-,are in the Ugric languages glued on as post-positions. 
1875 Leann Fusang x. 102 Those Asiatic languages have, 
moreover, no prepositions, but only gostpositions, So like- 
wise, has the Dakota tongue. 

+2. More widely: Any word or particle pre- 
fixed to another word; a prefix. Obs. 

31565 Kyng Daryus (Brandl) 838 That Preposition /# is a 

tilent fallow For it is that which maketh this variance 

twene mee and you: My name is called /aiguitee, And 
thy name is called mayster Equytie. @ 2653 Gouce Como, 
Heb. xi. 5 The preposition (ed), with which the verh (einpe- 
omxévat) is compounded, signifieth ‘well’. 1661 (see x}. 

3. The action of placing before ; the fact of heing 
so.placed ; position before or in front. rare. 

(Sometimes hyphened (fr7-) for distinction.) 

1g86 Weeae Lug. Poetric (Arb.) 71, 1 am constrayned to 
Straine curtesy with the prcpatien of a worde compounded 
or such like, which breaketh no great square. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Preposition, a putting or setting before, 1885 
Amer. Frnt. Philol, Oct. 346 Contrasting the English pre- 
position with the French postposition of the adjective. 
Igor M. Cattoway in Publ, Mod, Lang. Assoc. Amer. 

VI. 153 In Anglo-Saxon the appositive participle regularly 
follows its principal (post-position), though occasionally it 
precedes (pre-position). ~ 

+b. Something placed before. Obs, , 

1635 Wither Zmdlemes (ad init.), A preposition to this 
Frontispiece. 1812 Bossy Dict. Afus. s.v. ae A chare 
neter, the power of which is to raise the note before which 
it is placed half a tone higher than it would be withont such 
8 preposition. - » 

+4. A setting forth; a proposition or exposition. 
Obs. [Due to early confusion of pre- and fr0.] 

1494 Faavan Chron. v. cxxxii. 116 Dagobert ..madea longe 
preposicion & oracion concernynge y* allegiaunce which he 
exortyd his lordes to owe & bere to hym. 1525 Lp. Baanaes 
Froiss. 11. exevi. [excii.] 605 This preposycion that the vny- 
uersite hadde made before the kynge, pleased right well the 
kynge. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 390 The said Sir Iohn 
Bushe in all his prepositions to the king, did not onely 
attribute to him worldly? honours, but dinyne names. 

5. pl. Premises: see PREMISE 5d. ft. ‘ 

2646 Fuuer Wounded Conse. iii. 19 Gods children by 
better logick, from the prepositions of Gods former pre- 
servations, inferre his power. 

Preposi‘tional, c. [f. prec.+-at.] Of, per- 
taining to, or expressed by a preposition. 

@ 383: BentHam Univ, Grant. s. 1843 VIII. 346/1 In 
the singular number, besides the prepositional genitive, 
there is the inflexional formed as above by 's. | 1846 Proc. 
Philol. Soc. Vi. 212 The pronominal and prepositional roots 
constitute a class npart. 


PREPOSITIONALLY. 


Preposi‘tionally, adv. [f. pree.+-Ly 2] 
In a prepositional manner; with the force or 
meaning of 2 preposition, 

1845 Stopoarr Gram, in Encyel, Metrop. (1847) 1, 130/1 
The same must be said of the word along prepositionally 
used by old writers to signify the relation of an effect to its 
cause. 1879 Wintxey Sanskrit Gram. 366 Words are 
used prepositionally along with all the noun-cases excepting 
the dative. Sue 

Prepositive (pr/pgzitiv), a. (sd.) [ad. late 
L. prepositiv-1s (Diomedes) that 1s set before (in 
gtamm.), f. ppl. stem of prapdnére to put before : 
sce-1vE; cf. F. présositif (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Proper to be placed before or prefixed. 

1583 Fotre Defence i. (1843) 139 It is a common thing in 
the Greek tongue, that the article eeeue is taken for 
thesubjunctiue. 1691 Rav Codlect, Words, Acc, Errors 161 
What is the prepositive Letter in this Diphthong is doubtful. 
1758 Jouxson Dict., Gram. cj, The prepositive particles 
és and wis. 1808 T. F. Mipptetos Gré, Article (1855) 3 
Theodore Gaza..gives in his [Greek] Grammar the follow- 
ing account: ‘The Article is a declinable part of speech 
prefixed to Nouns. It 
tive and the subjunctive; but properly speaking the pre- 
positive only is the article. 1845 Proc. Philol. Soc. I. 
169 Many instances where the postfixes of older languages 
have become prefixes or distinct prepositive words in more 
recent ones. 1874 Davies tr. Gesenius’s Hicbr. Grant. 50 
Some [accents].. stand only on the first letter of a word 
(Srepositive), others only on the last letter (postpozitive). 

B. sd, A prepositive word or particle. 

1693 Cuaoncy Eng. Gosp. New Law 38 It were easie to 
shew upon what probable Reasons the Prepositive is added 
or omitted, in other places. 1786 [see Postrositive @.]. 

Hence Prepo:sitlvely ad¢v., by placing in front. 

3873 F, Hart Mod. Eng. 50 As concerns a substantive, 
its suhjective genitive, universally, and its objective geni- 
tive, very often, may be expressed prepositively. 

Prepositor', pree- (pripp'zilf1). Also 6 -er, 
-our, [Alteration of L. Przrositus: see note 
s.v, PRepostTor.] 

1. The name given in some English public schools 
to those senior boys who are entrusted with mach 
of the discipline of the school, esp. out of the class- 
room; now usually PREPostor, q.v. Also fig. 


and in fig. context. 

1518 Skerton Maguyf. 1941, 1 am Goddys Preposytour ; 
I prynt them with a pen; Because of theyr neglygence and 
of theyr wanton vagys. 1519 Hoaman Vedg. 92 b, 1 am pre- 
positer of my boke, duco classem, 1581 J. Bere Haddon's 
Answ. Osor. 159b, And who hath made you usher I pray 
you, or prepositour of Ciceroesschoole? 1606 J. CARPENTER 
Sotomon's Solace i. 2 For this end had King Solomon those 
prudent and meete prepositours. 1649 Hevun Aelat & 
Observ. \t. 30 A meer Free-schoole, where Cromwell is 
Head-school-master,[reton Usher, and. . Fairfaxa Prepositor. 
1681-a Verney Lett. in R.T. Warner Winchester iv. (1900) 

3 He is one of the best, if not the best scholar in the 
Broole of his standing, though Hee Bee not yet a Prae- 
positor. 1706 Purtties, Prepositor, (School-Term) a Scholar 
appointed by the Master, to over see the rest; such a one 
is otherwise call’d Odservater and Monitor. ss Bey 
Hottaxp cari Sauth i. 8 Whilst at Winchester he had 
been one year Prepositor of the College, and another, Pra- 
positor of the Hall. 1894 Astiev 50 Fears Life 1. 16 It 
was eight or ten days before he came under the Prepositor’s 
ken [at Eton]. 

8. in corrupt form propositor. 

1633 E. Verney Let. fr. Winchester in Verney Mem, 
(18g2) I. 156 His schoole master being at London, the pro- 
positors begin to affront mee. 1702 C, Matnea A/agn. 
Chr. ws, 1. iii. (1852) 303 He made such pen that 
while he was the eae y in the school he was made a 
propositor, , 

+2. The master, director, or manager (of a house, 
ete); the president or head (prafosifus) of a 


monastic house. Oés. 

1698 Favea Ace. £, india & P. 343. The Prepositor of 
each {Bathing] House [in Ispahan] gives Notice to all Comers 
by hlowing a Horn, when the Houses are ready. 1882 
Blackw. Mag. Apr. 489 ‘The fame for sanctity of their leader 
—or praepositor as he was called at first~spread through. 
out the land. om 

Hence Preposito'rial a., of or pertaining to pre- 
positors in schools. 

1844 Mozrey £52. (1878) Il. 14 Their prepositorial au- 
thority, as well as the fagging system, having been part of 
the old school plan, which he found going on when he came 
to Rugby. 1859 Hopson 1a Vrs. Soldicr’s Life in India 3 
Though he immediately re-established the shattered pres- 
tige of prepositorial power he contrived to make himself 
very popular with various classes of boys. 

| Prepositor?, pre-. Aoman Law. ([L. 
agent-noun from pragdnéere to appoint over, charge 
with the management of an affair; f. re before, 
in front + patre to place] The principal who 
depntes the management of any business or com- 
mercial undertaking to a factor, consignee, or 
instior, (Formerly used in Scofek Law.) 

1681 Stax /nstit, Law Scot. % x. §47 By the Con- 
tracts of Institors in relation to that wherein they were 
intrusted, their prepositors are oblieged, as Exercitors are 
as to Maritime matters; so Prepositors are correspondent lu 
‘Traffieque at Land, 1754 Easxine Princ, Law Scot. ut. iti, 
§ 14 Tho’ the Peitcis oe pupils, and so cannot bind them- 
selves, the prepositor..stands obliged by their deeds. 18.. 
W. Bert Dict. Law Scot. (1861) 451/a Prepositors are 
we Ae the acts of the institor. 

+Prepositure, pre-. Os. [ad. late L. 
preposittira the office of an overseer, In med.L. in 
ecel, sense, f. propositus: sce PREPOSITUS and -URE.] 


It is indeed divided into the preposi- | 
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The office of a preeposilus or provost of a collegiate 


chorch or priory. 

as4as Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E T.S.) 34 The tyne 
of a ere turnyd abowte, succedid in-to the prepositure and 
the dignyte of the priore of this new plantacioun, 1617 
Moryson /éfn, ut. 280 Which dignitic 1s tied to the Pre- 
positure of Bruges Church, a 3641 Bepery in Fuller's 
Abel Rediv.,, Erasmus (1867) 1. 8a In the interim he sent 
him a collation to the prapositure of Daventry. 1788 
Lown Lie a Wykeham 4, 28 The King cat § 10 
Prepositure of Wells with the Prebend annexed. 


Prepositus, variant of Prepositus, 


Prepossess (prippzes), v. [f. Pax A. 1+ 
Possess. ]} 

1. trans. To take or get possession of before- 
hand, or before another; to have prior possession 
of. Now rare. 

1614 Rateion Hist. World M1... iii. $11. 408 All ges 
out of there Campe, Martius hath prepossessed, so that there 
is no way toescape. 1640 Br. Revnotps Passions xvii. 186 
Honours seldome come to us but by the mortality of those 
that prepossessed them. 1665 Manuey Grofins’ Low C. 
Warres 349 Yhe Enemy had prepossessed all the places 
more inward. 21716 Soutn Sermt. (1744) X. 42 Hope is 
that which antedates and prepossesses a future good. 

+b. reff. with of or with : To possess oneself of 
beforehand; to tuke for oneself or make one’s own 
beforehand ; also in pass. fo be prepossessed. Obs. 

1656 Ussura Ann. (1658) 855 Pilate prepossessing him- 
self with his horse and foot at the top of the hill. ie 
R. L’Estrance Josephus, Antig, xv. vit. (1733) 368 With- 
out more ado they prepossess‘d theniselves of the Temple. 
1738 tr. Guaszo's Art Conversation 79 Some. .eagerly push 
for the chief Place, and are mightily chagrin’d if another is 
prepossessed of that silly Pre-eminence. 

2. To possess (a person) beforehand or cause 
(him) to be preocenpicd or pre-engaged wth or by 
a feeling, notion, etc.; to imbue, inspire, or nffeet 
strongly beforehand. Chiefly in pass. 

1639 Furrer Holy War wu. xx. (1840) 75 Being preposs 
sessed with this intent to dis him of his place. 1643 
Mitton Ae Smect. Prol.,Wks. 1851 IEE. a5@ Seeking thus 
unseasonably to prepossesse men of his niodesty. 1657 
North's Plutarch Add, Lives (1676) 16 They were .. pre- 
possest with an ill opinion of him, 1730 A. Goapon Afa/er's 
almphith, 288 Having been prepossessed in the Opinion, 
that they were allequal. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Conversa. 
tion 53 They prepossess their Auditors of their own Sincerity, 
..and under that Covert say the most spiteful Things. 1836 
Keare Serm. viii. (1848) 201 The Creed..had prepossessed 
them witb these truths, before ever they thought of proving 
them from Holy Writ. 186a S. Lucas Secudaria 375 The 


result of a disposition by which it [the French nobility] was | 


fatally prepossessed. 

+b. with the notion expressed by a clause. Ods. 

1677 Have Prin. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 69 This brief Inven- 
tory ie eve here given..to pre-possess the Reader, 1. That 
[this] is no contemptible or unworthy enquiry. «17 
Gay Fables u. iii. g We're prepossest my Lord inherits, In 
some degree, his grandsire’s merits. 1797-8 Jane Austen 
Sense § Sens. xxxiii, Fanny and Mrs, Ferrars were both 
strongly prepossessed that neither she nor her daughters 
were such kind of women, q 

8. spec. To cause (a person) to have 2 feeling or 
opinion beforehand against or in favour of a 
person or thing ; to bias, prejudice; now chiefly, 
‘To impress favonrably beforehand. Chiefly in pass. 

1647 Trapp Cont. 1 Cor. aa The reason of their rejecting 
the Gospel is, they are er. against it. 1654 FuLLER 
Con. Ruth (1868) 129 Who have taken bribes to prepossess 
the a ec. 1yoo T, Brown Avtusent. Ser. § Com, 141 
An Outside so Frepastessini us in his Favour. 1846 Por 
Anthon Wks, 1864 111. 45 An attempt was made..to pre: 

ssess the pellte against his ‘Classical Dictionary’. 1849 
Eaaace vy Leaves 123, 1 was quite pre-possessed_ by his 


arance. 1866 G. MacponaLo dan. Q. Neighs, xiii, His 


talk prepossessed me still more in his favour. 

Ilence Preposse'ssed #//., possessed by a pre- 
conceived idea; prejudiced, biased. 

1633 Payne Listrio-M. 1. vu xvi. 549 The sight of one 
onely Stage-play, though with a prepossessed opinion against 
it, will draw men on to frequent, applaud, and admire 
others. 1670 Corton £sfernon i. 1. 50 What reasons can 
prevail with a pre- ‘d, and exasperated multitude? 
1774 Furtcner Ess. Truth Wks, 1795 LV. 131 Come then 
m ee brethren, show yourselves the children of 
Abraham. 

Preposse'ssing, f//. a. [f. prec.+-1nc2.] 
That prepossesses. — 

1. Biasing ; causing prejudice. 

64a H. Moag Song of Sou? nt. i. 1, xxii, I'll purge out the 
strong steem Of aa ‘prejndice. 1713 SHAFTESS. 
Charac. (1737) T11. Misc. 1. i. 154 A very prepossessing 
Circumstance agains! our Author. 1754 Eowaaps /reed. 
Wild in. vi. (1762) 18a Every pre-possessing fix'’d Bias on 
the Mind brings a Degree of moral Inability for the con- 
trary. 2773 Goipss. Stoops to Cong. u. i, his awkward 
prepossessing visage of mine. 

2. spee. That predisposes favourably ; causiag an 


agreeable first impression ; sttractive, pleasing. 
180s Suna Iiinter in Lond. (1806) II. 92 Nature had 
bestowed upon him a fair and prepossessing exterior. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. lv, Squeers’s appearance was not pre- 
possessing. 183 Lytton Ay Novel 1x. vi, Its expression 
was eminently gentle and pre: ing. 
Hence Preposse’ssingly adv., Preposse'ssing- 


ness. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V.681 A way prepossessingly earnest. 
Haye Contems Rev. XXVII. 390 hat which has an air of 
consummate truth and likelihood, the prepossessingness of 
that which has this air. 1683 M. Arxow Lit. 4 Dogma 
Pref. 15 His prepossessingness, his grace and truth. 


| souereyne; Vulg. preposito] of his ge 


PREPOSTEROUS. 


Prepossession (pripjze‘Jan’. [n. of action 
f. PREPOSSESS v. ; see Pre- A. 2 and Possesston.] 

1. The having or taking of possession beforehand ; 
prior possesslon or ocenpancy. Now sare. 

1648 Bovie Seraph. Love xxv. (1660) 151 Affording them 
a full Praepossession of all the Objects of Desire. 1654 
llamsonp Fundamentals viii, To give piety the preposses- 
sion, before other competitors. .should be able to pretend to 
him. 1733 W. Crawroao /nfidelity (1836) »_ 1 have 
heavenly qualities and joys already begun in me; T haven 
prepossession of heaven. 3820 Maia Syro's Dict. (ed. 10) 
378 Praczumptio,.. prepossession, pre-occupation. 

b. A previons or former possession. 

3646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 331 In after Ages many 
Colonies dispersed, and some thereof upon the coasts of 
Africa, and the prepossessions of his [Ham's] elder brothers. 

2. The condition of being mentally prepossessed ; 
a preconceived opinion which tends to bias the 
mind; unfavonrable or favourable sntecedent 
opinion ; prsiagiee, predisposition, liking. 

1649 £ er. Laytoa Gt. Zxemp. 1. Ad Sect. v, God. . blesses 
holy Meditations with results of Reason, and prepossessions 
dogmatically decreeing the necessity of Vertue. a 1680 
Butter Rem, (1759) I. 202 It is the noblest Act of human 
Reason To free itself from slavish Prepossession. 1702 
Eng, Theophrast. 173 The prepossessions of the Vulgar 
for men in power and authority are blind. 1786 Mtoe. 
D’Areray Leif. 19 June, The prepossession the Queen 
has taken in my favour is truly extraordinary. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit, . x. 247 The King’s strong personal prepossessions 
oe the ministers of the late Queen, 1871 Morzev 

arlyle in Crit, Misc. Ser. 1.(1878) 163 To chime in most 
harmoniously with prepossessions. . 

Hence + Preposse'ssionary a., baving possession 
beforehand, of the nature of a prepossession. 

1757 Herald No. 7 (1758) 1. 106 Valour commonly carries 
with it a prepossessionary excuse, even for actions of 
temerity. 

Pre-posse'ssor, Olds. or rare. [f. PRe- A. 2 
+ Possessor.] A previous possessor. 

(1684 R. Brapy Introd. O. Eng. Hist. Gloss. 18 They 
signifie only a bare Prapossessor, one that possessed the 
Land before the present Possessor. 

+Prepost. Ods. rare. [ad. L. prapost-us, 
contr, f. preposit-us, sb. use of pa. pple. of pra- 
ponére to place before.} = PRepositvs; an over- 
seer, steward, superintendent, provost. 

13a Wvcur Dan. i. 3 Aphanet, prepost [gloss or 

Idingus. — Actes vii. 
10 He ordeynede him prepost [edoss or souereyn; 7. pro- 
uoozt; Vulg. Wraveaitual oh Egipt, and on al his hous. 

Freposter, erron. form of PR.ePosTor. 


+ Prepo'sterate, v. Ods. [f. L. praposterare 
to reverse, thwart (f. prweposter-us PREPOSTEROUS) 
+-ATE3, Cf. obs. F. prepostérer (Cotgr.).] trans, 
To make ‘ preposterons’; to reverse, invert; to 
overturn; fo pervert. 

3566 Pastea Pal. Pleas, |. 127 Before the warres had 
brepetoered the order of auncient government. 1 
Schol, Dise. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 147 This sinceritie of the 
election, the crosse preposterateth Hes of all, in that it is 
chosen being an vniawfull ceremonie before those that are 
lawfull: being a tradition of mans before Gods precept. 
1628 R. Huweat Zdw. // clxxi, Never did princes more pre- 
posterate Their private lives. 

So + Prepostera‘tion [ad. late L. prafostera- 
¢i6n-em), reversal, perversion. 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 8 The hypocrisie 
and preposteration of the Crosse, in the Will, in respect of 
the meanes for attayning to the right end. /4rd. 147 Is 
there not a preposteration to renewe a Crosse so zealously, 
while we burry so carelessly this auncient custome? raysin: 
yp in the roome thereof newe courses of our owne whic 
doe no good. 

Preposterous (prippstares), a. Also 7 
-postrous. [f. L. sraposter-us reversed, perverted, 
absurd (f. fra before + foster-ns coming after, 
following) +-ous. Cf. obs. F. prépostére (Cotgr.).] 

1, Having or placing last that which should be 
first ; inverted in position or order. Now rare. 

1552 Hozoxr, Preposterouse, out of order, ouerthwarth, 
transnerted, or last done which should haue ben first. 1583 
Stuases Anat. Aébxs. u. (1882) 59 ‘This is preposterous 

eare, when Gods ordinance is turned topsie turnie, vpside 

iowne, 1569 Purtennam Eng. Poesie Wi. xx ae 262 
The preposterous is a pardonable fault...We call it hy a 
common saying to set fhe carte before the horse, 1657 
Hawxe Kidding is 37. 56 Though the Monster lurk in Cacus 
cave, yet notwithstanding his preposterous steps will be 
discovered. s7ag Braptey Fan, Dict. s.v. Talip, Which 
would certainly do them harm, by reason of the pre- 

terous Motion it might give the Sprout when the Season 
Ur peitiieg the Bulbs is come. 1809-10 Coteaince /riend 
(ed. 4) 1. 224 It is, indeed, in the literal sense of the word, 
reposterous, 1 Feariea frst. Metaph. Introd. § 6a 
Fhe fatal effects of this preposterous (in the exact sense of 
that word) procedure. . 5 
+b. Having the eyes set behind. Ods. rare". 

3665 GLANVILL Scepais Sei. xvii, 10a Thus our Eyes like the 
preposterous Animals are behind us. 

2. Contrary to the order of nature, or to reason 
or common sense ; monstrons ; irrational ; perverse, 
foolish, noasensical ; in later use, utterly absurd. 

rgga Uoatt. Erasn, Afoph. (1877) 14 He checked the 
preposterous & ouerthwarte indgemente, that the common 
sort of people hane of thinges. ¥ Scor Disceo. 
Witcher, % Vit. (5886) 148 Dames in 1g a oe 2s pisht 
are commonlie preposterous and monstrous. 

3 Hen. Viv. at Booed Gloster, and good Deuill, were 


alike, And both preposterous. 1644 MILTON ges Bucer 
-2 


PREPOSTEROUSLY. 


xxii, Wks, 1738 I. 28: Austin and some others, who were 
much taken with a preposterous admiration of single life. 
19713 Gay Guaniian No. 149 P12 The muff, and fur are 
preposterous in June. 1789 W. Bucuan Dov, Aled, i. 
(1790) 2 Nothing can be more preposterous than a motber 
wit thinks it below her to take care of her own child. 809 
W, Lavine A'uickerd. (1861) 103 To exclaim at the prepos- 
terous idea of convincing the mind by tormenting the body. 
1863 P. Baaay Dockyard Econ, 126 America has constructed, 
* and is still constructing, ships of war of preposterous ton- 
age, simply because England is constructing ships of war 
of preposterous tonnage. 1879 Frovpe Cesar xxviii. 480 
‘The very notion is preposterous, a 
Preposterously, adv. [f. prec. + -tY¥?.] 
In a preposterous order or manner. 
], In an inverted or reversed order or position; 
with the latter part before the former; hind-side 


before. Now rare. 

1676 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 269 So the sense inferreth 
albeit the wordes be somewhat preposterously placed. 1589 
Nasne Anat. Adsurd. Dij, Vhose that are called Agrippa 
being preposterously borne with their feete forward. 16: 
PAiL Trans. X1. 767 So preposterously are those Books 
ranged in this Catalogue. @1716 Soutn Serm. (1744) XI. 
3 Some indeed premeeteraasly misplace these, and make us 
partake of the benefit of Christ's priestly office.. before we 
are brought under the scepter of his kingly office. 1829 Six 
W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) u Preposterously.. deducing 
the laws of the understanding from a questionable division 
of logical propositions. _ 

2. Unnaturally, irrationally; perversely ; absurdly. 

e1sg0 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) 1. 39 His brother 
Archigallo..didd preposteruslie exalte and honor the moste 
obscure and servile persons. 1899 Suaks. Hew. V7, 1 ii. 112 
Whatsoeuer cunning fiend it was That wrought vpon thee 
20 preposterously, Hath got the voyce in hell for excellence. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 9 ‘They 
doe’ preposterously, that bestow more cost and labours,.. 
vpon a Garden than vpon an Orchard. 1661 Bovie Séyle 
of Script. (673) 141 Our pees cranes: partial Memortes. 
1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1883) 123 She is preposterously 
sighing after a stripling with languishing eyes and soft hair, 
iG loves her, 1868 Faaraa Seekers 1. ill. (1878) 299 Pre- 
posterously regarded as a sure criterion of trath. 1873 
pace Pr. Thule vai, He got up at preposterously early 

jours, 


Prepo'sterousness. [f. as prec. +-Nxss.] 


The quality of being preposterous; inversion of 


the natural or rational order (now rare) ; perversity ; 
unreasonableness ; absurdity, 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. t iii. 137 From this pre- 
posterousnesse of the Crosse setting the sense before the 
spirite, come wee to his Vacuitie for his inwarde Devotion. 
1678 Cuowoatu Jutell. Syst. 176 We shall..choose rather 
to break those laws of method..and subjoyn them imme- 
diately in this place, craving the readers pardon for this 
preposterousness. 1727 Battuy vol. 11, Preposterousness, 
the having the wrong End forward, Absurdness, contrariety 
to Nature or Custom, 1862 F. Haut //indu Philos. Syst. 
1. vi. 106 So they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the preposterousness of their con- 
clusions. i 

Prepostor, variant of PR£PposTor, 

Prepotence (przpéu'téns). [a. F. prépotence, 
ad. L. prepotentia: see next.] The fact of being 
prepotent or of predominating; = next, 1. 

3839 Lanvor /mag. Conv. Ser. u. Il. 305 The con- 
sciousness of having mastered some prepotence of passion. 
31857 Sin F. Parcrave Novi. § ae Il. 8: Henry,, 
enforced his claims with stern prepotence, 1888 J.T. 
Guuick in Linn, Soc, Frul., Zoo), xx. 245 It may at first 
appear that a slight degree of prepotence will prevent 
crossing as effectually as a higher degree. 1896 Edin. Rev. 
Jan, 265 Challenging the prepotence on land of so mighty 
au empire. a . 

Prepotency (pripsténsi). [ad. L. prepotentia 
superior power, £, prefotent-ent: see PREPOTENT 
and -ENCY.] 

1. The quality of being prepotent; superior 
power or influence; predominance, prevalence. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Preud. Ep, wv. v. 187 Uf there were a 
determinate prepotency in the right [hand]. 16s: Howe. 
Venice 178 Prepotency of plundring did facilitat the way to 
cipeueee me of mine own, 181§ Zetuca 1. 135, | shall not 
fall into the sullens at his present prepotency. 1887 
Edin, Rev. CLXV. 307 The destruction of that Russian 
prepotency. 

2. Biol. The prepotent power ofa parent organism 
to transmit special characteristics to offspring. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii. 274 The prepotency runs 
more sttopely in the male ass than in the female. 1868 — 
Anim. & Pl. Il. 7x The subject of prepotency is ex. 
tremely intricate—from its varying so much in strength, 
even in ed to the same character, in different animals, 
1877 — Forms of Fi. vi. 258 The prepotency of pollen 
from another individual over a plant's own pollen. 1893 
Nat. Observ. 8 Apr. §23/2 Attributed to the Anglo-Saxon 
prepotency of transmission in the racial struggle. 


Prepotent (pripdwtént), a. [ad. L. prepotent- 
em, pt. pple. of praposse to be more or very 
powerful, to have the superiority, f. Are, PRE- A. 5, 
6 + posse to be able, have power : see PorEnt.} 

1G Having great power, force, influcnce, or 
authority ; pre-eminent in power. 

a3450 Mankind (Brandl) 759 My prepotent father, when 
je sowpe, sowpe owt gowur messe. 1468 Hen. VII at York 
in Surtees Misc. (2888) 56 Most prepotent prince of power 
imperiall. rs9s R. Turnau, £xf. S?. Fames 166 b, Excel. 
lent for wisdome, prepotent in power, renowmed for vertue. 
1657 PAysical Dicts, Przpotent, stroug, effectual, potent, 
above or before others. 1826 G. $. Faaen Diffie. Romanism 
(2859) 300 To borrow his prepotent bolt from the armoury 
uf lis predecessor. 1885 Mas. Lynn Linton Stabbed in 


1292 


Dark iii, Some vague, intangible, but prepotent barrier had 
risen up between him and them, 
b. Excelling in potency, more powerful than 


others ; predominant. 

1641 R. B. K. Parallel of Liturgy w. Mass-Bk., etc. 
Pref. 6 Overswayed by the prepotent Popish faction. 1880 
P. Gree Errant Il. v. 59 What was the attraction pre- 

tent over all the charms of the ball-room? 188: Patcrave 

isions of Eng. 153 After the ruin of the prepotent influence 
of Spain. i By, 

2. Biol. Having a greater power of transmitting 
hereditary features or qualities; having a stronger 
fertilizing influence. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 99 A plant's own pollen is 
always prepotent over foreign pollen.  /é¢d. viii. 274 When 
two species are crossed, one has sometimes a prepotent 

ower of impressing its likeness on the hybrid. s878 Stewart 
R Tait Unseen Univ. v. § 168. 173 There seems to be in 
many instances are influence about a newly arisen 
variety. 1888 J. T. Guiick in Linn. Soc. Frul., Zool. XX. 
239 If, individuals so varying as to be prepotent with each 
other are very few.. they will fail of being oie 
through failing to receive any of the prepotent pollen, 

3. [PRE- A. 3.] Previously endowed with power 
or potentiality. 

1874 Tynoatt Addr. Brit. Assoc, Belfast 58 1t is by the 
operation of an insoluble mystery that life isevolved, species 
differentiated, and mind unfolded from their prepotent 
elements in the immeasurable past. 

llence Prepo'tently adv., in a prepotent manncr; 
with overwhelming power. 

1899 W. James in Tacks on Psychol. 88 A single exciting 
word may call up its own associates prepotently. 


Prepotential (pripotenfal), a. (s6.)  [f. PRE- 
A. 3+ PoTEenTIaL.] 

1. Having a prior or superior power ; prepotent. 

1888 Academy 24 Nov. 3290/3 What a contrast between 
those days .. and our times of ‘telegraphic ambassadors’ 
and a prepotential ‘clerkery’! 

2. Math. (See quot.) Also as sd. A prepotential 


fanction. 

1875 Cavizy Memoir on Prepotentials in Coil. Math, 
Papers 1X. 318 The present Memoir relates to multiple 
integrals expressed in terms of the (s+1) ultimately dis- 
appearing variables (.c,.., 3,74), and the same number of 

rameters (a,..,¢, ¢..Such an integral, in regard to the 
index 454¢, Is said to be ‘ prepotential *, and in the parti- 
cular case ¢ = -} to be ‘potential’. /éid. 324 The pre- 
potential of the whole surface in regard to the indefinitely 
near point P is thus equal to the prepotential of the disk. 

Pre-practise: see PRe- A. 1. 

Pre-prandial (priprendial), 4. [f. Prx- 
B.14+L, prandium luncheon (see PRANDIAL) + 
-AL.} Done, made, taken, happening, etc. before 
dinner; before-dinner. 

x82z Lama Let. to Coleridge Wks. (1865) 25, 1 have no 
quarrel with you about praeprandial avocations, 1862 
Mas. N. Caostanp Mfrs, Blake 11. 101 The ‘ pre-prandial’ 
hour or two of winter darkness, 1875 Hewps Soc. Press. 
xvili, 269 That charming invention of modern days, the 


pre-prandial tea. 
Pre-preference, a. [Pre- B. 2.] Ranking 


before preference bonds, shares, claims, ete., in 
security, payment of dividend or interest. Cf. 


PREFERENCE 8. 

x88a Bitue re Counting-ho. Dict. 236 The new series of 
Bonds..distinguished from all the others by the name of 
pre-preference bonds. 1896 IVestm. Gas. 3 Mar. 6/1 The 
directors..announce. the issue of 6,000 Five and a-Quarter 
per Cent. Cumulative Pre-preference £10 shares at a 

remium of ros.each. 1900 /did. 5 Mar. 11/x. The share- 

olders ..would not have it (the pew issue) in the form 
of pre-preference shares, and now apparently the directors 
are determined to make it more pre than ever [by an issue 
of debentures). 

So Pre-prefere’ntial a, 

1885 Manch, Exam, 21 Jan. 4/7 We. might..guarantee 
the whole loan..instead of guaranteeing only five and 
raising the other four by pre-preferential bonds. 

Preprint (prfprint). (PRe- A. 2.] Something 
printed in advance; a portion of a work printed and 
issued before the publication of the whole. 

1889 Academy 1 June 38s/2 Dr. Charles Waldstein. has 
made arrangements with the American Journal of Archae- 
ology..to issue these papers independently in a series of 
‘preprints’, 903 Dra? (Chicago) 1 Feb. 93/1 A preprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago. ..Other preprints in this series are as follows. 

tS appro senate, v. Obs.rare—*. [f. ppl.stem 
of late L. prxproperdre to hasten greatly (Gloss. 
Philox.) ; see Pre- A. 6 and PROPERATE.] évrans. 
To hasten unduly or in excess. So }+Pre:propera’- 
tion, the action of hastening unduly. Ods. rare—*. 
, 1647 Wand Simp. Cobler 37 The impartilgiy of some 
impatient..mindes, wil! put both Parliament and Assembly 
upon some preproperations, that will not be safe in Eccle- 
siasticall Coustitutions, 165: J. Rocker Chr. Sxbject viii. 
(1658) 77 To prevent the preproperating our misery, or 
lessen those evils into which..we have cast ourselves. 

+ Prepro‘perous, a. Obs. [f. L. preproper-us 
too quick or hasty (f. pra, Pre- A. 6+ proper-us 
speedy, quick) +-ous.] Over-hasty, precipitate. 

1555 J. Paocroa Hist. Wyat's Rebell. 62 Vuaduised 
hardinesse and preproperous haste in mooste matters haue 
these twoo companions; Errour in the beginning, aud Re- 
pentaunce in the ende. @ 1661 FULLER Worthive, Leices- 
tersh. (1662) 11. 133 By such preproperous Couling of Boyes, 
and vailing of Girtes, Parents were cozened out of their 
children. 1670 Rav Proverbs, Devon. 226 Administring 
preposterous and preproperous justice. 


PRE-RAPHAEL. 


Hence + Prepro‘perously adv., over-hastily. 

1637 R. Wumenney tr. Sé. tmdrese t. 31 Why dost pre- 
properously call fur a crowne before thou overcommest ? 

Preprostatio: sce P’re. L. 3. 

Pre-prove, pre-provide: see Prr- A. 1. 

Pre-pubertal: sce Pre- B. 1. 

Prepubic, pree- (prépi#bik), a. [f. next + 
-Ic; in b, f. PRE- B. 3+ Punic.) a. Pertaining to 
the prepubis. b. Situated in front of the pubis. 

187: Huxiey Anat. Vertebr. Anim. v. 270 A large spatulate 
bone. .seems to be an exaggeration of the pre-pubic process. 
187z Husrury Alyology 13 It extends over the side of the 
abdomen to the middle line and the edge of the prepubic 
shield and cornu. r 

|| Prepubis, prze- (pr7pizbis). Also -es. 
Anat. [Prz- A. 4.] The pre-acctabular portion of 
the pubis, esp. in Dinosaurs. 

1888 Rotveston & Jackson Aninn Life 65 This process 
appears to be the homologue of the prae-pubis (so-called) 
in the Stegosauria aud Ornithopoda among Deinesauria. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prepubes. 1896 Newton Dict. Birds 
862 The. .anterior process of the os Farell often called: the 
pectineal,..is the element which in Dinosaurs is described 
as the ‘prepubis’, while in recent Reptiles it is represented 
by the pubis proper. — i 

Pre uce (pri‘pids). [a. F. prépuce (15th e. in 
Godef. Conepl.) :—L. prepiitium.} The loose fold 
of integument which covers the glans penis (or the 
glans clitoridis) ; the foreskin. 

¢1g00 Maunpev., (Roxb.) xi. 42 In bis temple was Charle- 
mayne, when pe aungell broght him be prepuce of oure 
Lord, when he was circumcised. 14 R. Cortano Guy- 
don's Quest. Chirurg. etc. Kjb, ‘Vhe heade hyght pre. 
puce. ¢1618 Moavson /éin. 1, ve vi. (1903) 495 Then the 
prepuce or foreskinne was taken out, and putt into a box of 
salt to be buryed after in the Churchyearde. 1767 Goocn 
Treat. Wounds 1. 433, [have divided the Prepuce several 
times in Phimoses, without any ill accidents supervening, 
1878 Bei. Gegendaur’s Comp. A nat. 623 The end of the cli- 
toris is eeieeally provided with a gland, and is also covered 
bya La i og 

+b. ¢ransf, (a) The state of the uncircumcised, 
uncircumcision. (6) See quot. 21682. Ods. 
¢1goo .tfoll, Loll, 84 Poul seip, Noiper prepuce nor cir- 
cumcicoun is out, uor out worp, not but keping of pe bid- 
dingis of God. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. ii. 25 If thou be 
a prevaricatour of the Law, thy circumcision is become 
prepuce. @1682 Siz ‘IT. Browne Tracts (1684) 64 As the 
vulgar expresseth it to take away the prepuces from snels 
trees. [Vulgate Lex, xix. 23 Auferetis preputia eorum: 
poma qua: germinant, immunda erunt vobis.] 

+ Pre‘pucy. Oés. [ad. L. prapittinm: sec 
prec. and -cy.] The foreskin. Also ¢ransf, The 
state of the nncircumcised; uncircamcision. 

1382 Wyctir Acés xi. 3 Whientridist thou to men hauynge 
prepucie? [Vulg. ad wiras praputium habentes). — Rom, 
li. 25 If thou be a trespassour of the lawe, thi circumei- 
sioun is maad prepucie [Vulg. circumcisio tua prapulinm 
facta est), 388 — Deut. x, 16 Therfor circumcide 3e the 
prepucie [goss ethir vnclennesse) of joure herte [Vulg. 
praputium cordis}, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 392/x That 1 
may haue the prepucye vndefouled. 

Prepunctual, 2. rare. [f Pru- A. 5, 6+ 
PuncrvaL.] More than punctual; coming earlier 
than the appointed time. So Prepunctua lity, 
anticipative punctuality, the fact of arriving before 
the precise time; Prepu‘nctually adv., more than 


punctnally. 
1870 Hetrs in M/acw. Mag. July 239/2 Our conjoint pre- 
unctualities brought us to the station a_good half-hour 
fore the time. 1882 Socéety 9 Dec. 8/x So far was pre- 
unctuality..carried, that.. Her Majesty was tea niinutes 
fore time. 1 Cent. Dict., Prepunctual. 1894 Story 
of My Two Wives 110 We were at the agent's pre- 
punctually. | ee. . :. 
Preputial (pripi#fial), a. [f. L. prapili-um 
PREPUTIUM +-AL; so mod.F. prépucial.) Of or 


pertaining to the prepuce. . 
x61 Couset in Coryat Crudities, Panegyr. Verses, Thy 
observations.. Have stuft thy massie and vuluminous head 
With Mountaines Abbies Churches Syne Preputiall 
Offals and Dutch Dialogues, @ 1682 Sir'T. Browne Practs 
(1684) 65 Those sprouts and buds which... resembleth the pre- 
putial part, 1846 G. E, Dav tr. Stson's Anim. Cher, 11. 


461 Preputial and urethral calculi. 


Prepyloric: sce Pre- B. 3. 

Prepyramid (pritpirimid). Ava. [PRe- A. 
4.) The anterior pyramid of the medulla ob- 
longata. So Pre:pyra’midal a., pertaining to the 


prepyramids, or sitaated in front of the pyramids. 


1866 Owen Veriebr. Anim, 1. 273 A narrower median 
‘pre-pyramidal ' tract. /éid. 276 The ‘commissura ansu- 
lata’, which crosses the pre-pyramids just, behind the 
‘hypoaria’, 1868 /ééd, 111.83 The prepyramids. .ure long, 
narrow, flat, and contract as they approach the pons. Tora. 
86 The prepyramidal columns. : 

Pre-Raphael (prirefeel), a. (sd.) [PRE- 
B. 2.] Previous to Raphael; a painter (or paint- 
ing) before the time of Raphael. b. Pre- 
Raphaelite. Hence Pre-Ra‘phaelly adv. rare. 

oe, W. M. Rosserts The P.R.B. Frat. July in Prez. 
raphaclite Diaries & Lett. (1900) 275, 1 reverence—-indeed 
almost idolize—what I have seen of the Pre-Raphael 
painters, 2850 Germ May 158 Mediaval, or pre-Raflacle 
art is seen in his youthful timid darings_x8g0 Dickens In 
Housek, Words ¥. 266/: That the Pre-Raphae] Brother is 
indisputably accomplished in the mani ulation of his art. 
Ibid, 265/2 As befits such a subject— pe con- 
sidered, x83 _D.G. Rosseti in D.G. R.'s Family Letters 
(1895) I]. 122 Fattening on ill-got pictures in his sleep. Till 


PRE-RAPHAELISM. 


some Preraphael prove for him too deep. 1878 Grosazt in 
22. More's Poems Mem. Introd. 29/1 Its pre-Raphael-like 
studies of nature. i 

Pre-Ra‘phaelism, prera‘ph-, pre-. [f. 
as prec. +-18M.] ‘The artistic principles of the Pre- 
Kaphaclite Brotherhood (= Pre-RAPiAELITIS) ; 
by Ruskin and others applied, by way of distinc- 
tion, to the art of the painters who preceded 
Raphael; see quot. 1882 s, v. Pre-RAarHAELITISH. 

1858 W. M. Rossetti in Preraph. Diaries § Lett. (1900) 
308 Though both Preraphaelism and Brotherhood are as 
real as ever, 1859 Gutuck & Timas Parat, 231 Pre- 
Raphaelism, though open to the charge of mannerism, was 
a revulsion and protest against the unmanly conventional. 
isms into which a portion of the English school had fallen. 
186a ‘Smracey'’ Vege Crit. viii. 356 Fra Angelica da Ficsole 
+ eds alinost the only one of the prac-Raphaelites, whon1 o man 
who does not believe in pree-Raphaelism can thoroughly 
relish. 1882 [see Par-Rapuatutisn]. 

So Pre-Raphaeli'stio a. = next, B. 


1884 R. Bucnaxan Foxglove Manor V1. xvi. 38 One of | 


your detestable pre-Raphuelistic drawings. __ 

Pre-Raphaelite, preraphaelite, pre- 
(priree‘fe,élait), 5d, and a. Also -Raffael-. (f. Pre- 
B. 1+the proper name Raphael (It. Raffaello, 
Raffaele) + -1TE},] 

A. sb. 1. An artist who aims at producing work 
in the spirit which generally imbued art before 
the time of Raphael (or, more especially, before his 
tater work and that of his successors); sfec. one of 
the group of English artists, including Holman- 
Hunt, Millais, and D. G. Rossetti, who ¢ 1848 
called themselves the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood’ 
(Fe. K. B.). 

1849 W. M. Rossetn The P.R. B. Fournat in Preraph, 
Diaries & Lett. frase) 209. — bid. 19 Nov., ibid, 23: To- 
night was a P, R. B. meeting at Millais’s, at which we were 
all present with the exception of Woolner, 1849 D. G. 
Rossertt Let. to ¥. Collinson 25 Oct., ibid. 13 Dear P. R. B, 
{= Brother], On the road hither last night I (etc. 

_ 1850 Blackw, Afag. July 82/1 The mountebank proceed- 
ings of a small number of artists, who. .are endeavouring to 
set up a school of their own. We allude to the pre 
Raphaelites. 1851 Ruskin eee 27 The Pre. 
Raphacelites imitate no pictures: they paint from nature 
only. 1854 Fatrnort Dict, Terms Art, Pre-Raphaelites, 
a school of modern artists, who profess to follow the mode 
of study and expression adopted by the early painters wha 
flourished before the time of Raphael, and whose principal 
theory of action is a rigid adherence to natural forms and 
effects. 186a ‘Surrtey’ Naga Crit.vi. 271 We are all pra 
raphaelites. Mr, Millais’ gawky girls, and Mr. Dyce’s skinny 
saints, have gained the day. 1875 Hetrs Ess. 107 The 
luxuriance and beauty of the water-weeds and of the bul- 
rushes..would have given work to a pre-Raffaelite for a 
i. 188a W. Hamitton -Hsthetic Alovement (ed. 3} 11 

t pleased Mr. Buchanan, in his attack on the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and /Esthetes, to stigmatise The Germ as an unwhole- 
some publication. 1907 W. M. Rossetti in Let. fo Editor, 
I hae write the words thus, Prrraphaclite and Prz- 
"% aclitisnt. ‘ 

. One of the painters who preceded Raphael. 

3862 [see Pax-RaruarLisu], 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of sb.) 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, or their principles and style. 

1849 [see A. 1]. 185: Art Fred. 1 July al The attenipts 
of a few young men who style themselves the Pre-Raffael-ite 
school, but more pro} hay ye be called the Gothic school. 
1851 Rusxin. Pre- aphaelitisn: 27 The Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures are just as superior to the early Italian in skill of 
manipulation, power of drawing, and knowledge of effect, 
as inferior to them in grace of design, 1853 — Lect. 
Arehit, iv. § 132 Every Pre-Raphaelite landscape hack- 
spond is painted to the last touch, in the open air, from 
the thing itself. 1857 Athenaum 7 Feb. 176/3 [four Crabbe 
he a poet (and a Pre-Raphaelite poet Crabbe was, long ere 
the Pre-Raphnetite style was dreamed of), 1860 Haw- 
THORNE Marb. Faun xxxii, A pre-Raphaelite artist..might 
find an admirable subject in one of these Tuscan girls, 
1873 Hamerton 7h, adoul Art xiii. 184 The Pre-Raphaelite 
movement is understood to have combined two very distinct 
aims ; first, the intellectual elevation of art by the choice of 
noble and original subjects, and, secondly, its technical 
advancement bya new and minute analysis of nature. 1905 
Houmanx-Hust Pre-Raphaelitism 1.10% In our final esti- 
mation this picture [Raphael's ‘Transfiguration] was a signal 
step in the decadence of Italian art. When we had ad- 
vanced tbis opinion to other students, they, as a reductio 
ad absurdurm, bad said, ‘Then you are Pre-Raphaelite ‘. 
Referring to this as we worked side by side, Millais and I 
laughingly agreed that the designation must be accepted. 

2. Existing before Raphael. 

1865 Mortev Corr, (:889) I. vi. 182 In these Rie capiselite 
productions Florence is very rich. 1884 W, Hamitton 
Esthetic Movement 1 Enthusiastic in their admiration of 
early Italian art and the mediaeval Pre-Raphaelite painters. 

Pre-Raphaelitic, preraph-, pre- (-itik), 
a. [f. prec. + -1¢.} Of, pertaining to, or after the man- 
nerof the Pre-Raphaelites; = prec. B. 1. 

1877 T. Sincrata Mont (1878) 5 To note the baldness of 
Casarle heads without special ——— education in this 
pre-Raphaelitic direction. 188: W.G. Patcravein Macr. 
atag. XLV. 23 A lofty tree of pree-Raphaelitic slenderness 
and grace. 

Pre-Ra‘phaelitish, preraph-, pre- 
(-0ilif), @. rare. [f. as prec. + -1sH 1] Re- 
sembling the work of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

1865 Miss Meutock Christian's Afistake ii, (1866) 38 That 


pale, prim, pre-Raphaelitish dame who was tepresented all 
aver the College, 1889 Art Jrné, Aug. 222 A picture, which 
he describes as very pre-Raphaelitish indeed, of a cornfield. 
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Pre-Ra‘phaelitism, preraph-, pre-. [f. 
Pre-RapHak.ity + -18s0.] The principles, methods, 
or style of painting adopted by the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood and their followers; sometimes applied 


to a similar tendency in poetry and other arts. 

1851 Rusktn (¢ét/e) Pre-Raphaelitism. 1893 V. Bret, Rev. 
303 Pre-Raphaelitisin is in painting very much what thie 
reform led by Wordsworth was in poetical literature. 1853 
Ruskin Lect, Archit, iv. § 132 Pre-Raphaelitism has but 
one principle, that of absolute, uncompromising truth in all 
that it does, ohtained by working everythiog, down to the 
most minute detail, from nature, and from nature only. 
1858 Edin. Rev. July 206 Pre-raphselitism, both of the 
pen and brush, is a useful correction of a previous morbld 
tendency. 88a Rusxin Let. to Chesneaw 20 Dec. 
(Ashley Lihr. 1894), Pre-Raphaelism would properly express 
the method or manner of the painters who actually lived 
before Raphael—as ‘ Raphaelism' might generally be ap- 
pis to the style of all his school, at every subsequent date. 

re-Raphaclitisin is, it seems to oie, the proper term to 
express the uliar tenets of the sect you have been 
examining, who called itself ‘ Pre-Raphaelite '; or, with still 
greater exclusiveness, ‘The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren *. 

Prerectal, -reformatory, etc.: Pre- B, 3,1, ete. 

+ Prere‘gnant. Ods. rare. [f. Pre. A. 2 + 
ReGnant.] One who reigns before another; 
a predecessor in the kingdom. 

ig8g Warxer Ald, Eng. wv. xxii. 99 Edward, King 
Haralds Preregnant, of this same Change foretold. 60a 
Zéid, Epitome 376 William and Edward the Confessor 
Harolds Preregnant were, by the father’s side, Cosen Jar- 
maines, 

Pre-remote, -renal, etc.: sce Pre- B. 1, 3, ete. 

+ Prere'pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. prerepi-, py. 
stem of preripére to snatch away in front of 
another, f. pra’, PRe- A. 4 + rapere to seize. Cf. 
Corrert v.] érans. To snatch away in front of 
any one; to anticipate or forestall! in seizing. 

(Known only in pa. pple. prerept, after L. prarepi-us.) 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. 69h, In vayne wept Esau aftir 
lacob had prerept him his blyssinge. 

+Prere‘ption, Os. rare. In 7 pre-._{n. of 
action from L. preripere, prerept-: see prec.] The 
action of seizing or snatching away in front of one. 

1648 Eikon Bas. x. 79,1 have none to defend my selfe, or 
to preserve what is mine own from their pracreption. 

Prerequire (pritkwaios), v Also 7 pree- 
[Pre- A.1.] /rans. To require beforehand. 

16an Br. Haut Hon, Mar, Clergy 1. iii, AU other Churches 
..prerequire nw necessity of Manage in the persons to be or- 
dained. 1654 Waaarn Undtelievers 223 Union. .pre-requireth 
existence. 1696 Lorimer Goodzin's Disc. vil. 62 Repentance 
is pre-required, and always was pre-required as a necessary 
Condition whereby a Sinner is qualified and made meet to 
receive the Pardon of his Sins. 1793 W. Roagats Looker. 
on Na, 69 (794) WW), Z will not able to move till A 
moves,. neither will 2 abletomove..till Z hath: sothat 
the motion of every part will be prerequired to itself 

Hence Prerequi‘red ff/. a., prerequisite. 

1661 GLanvit, Van, Doge, 213 Every single motion.. 
[owes] a dependence on..a Syndrome of prae-required 
motors. 1696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. vii, 62 The pre- 
required Condition. _ = 

rerequisite (prérekwizit), a. and sé. [f. 
Pre- A. 3 + REQUISITE a. and sé.) 
A. adj. Required beforehand; requisite as a 
previons condition. 

1651 Baxten /nf Bapt. 90 A condition prerequisite in the 
subject of sanctification. 1696 Wuiston 7h. Z£arth w. 
(1722) 382 This breaking up of the Fountains of the Deep 
was a prerequisite Condition. 1817 Coreriwce Biog. Lit. 
II. xvi. 39 For the human soul tu prosper in rustic life, a 
certain vantage-ground is pre-requisite. 1884 J. Bursovcus 
Birds & Poets 185 Something..which is prerequisite to any 
deep and lasting success. | . é 

B. sb. That which is required beforehand ; 
a condition previously necessary. 

2633 T. Anams E£.xf. 2 Peter ii. 20 Knowledge is but a 
prerequisite to the main of obedience. 1758 A/onthly Rev, 
378 Prerequisites. expedient at least, if nat wholly indis- 
pensahle. 1830 Mackixtossu Eth, PArlos, Wks. 1846 1. 158 
All the changes in the organs..are nothing more than ante- 
cedents and pre-requisites of perception, bearing not the 
faintest likeness to it. 1881 Wesrcorr & HoatGr&. N. 7. 
Introd. § 226 The essential] prerequisites for striking the 
balance, ae 

+ Prerequisi‘tion. Ofs. rare. [Pre- A. 2.] 
Requisition beforehand, previous requirement. 

1651 Baxtea Jaf ae: 292 That the giving of the Holy 
Ghost ia ordinary for Regeneration, was ove stated end of 
Baptism, ..from the constant prerequisition of repentance 
and faith is evident to be a mistake. 

Pre-reso‘lve, 2. Now rare. Also 7 pre-. 

Pre- A, 1.) &. pa, pple. Previously resolved ; 

aving made up one’s mind beforehand. b. cfr. 
To resolve beforehand. 

1633 Prynne Aistrio-Al. 1. iw. i 950 No man_ goes 
thus pre-resolved to a Play. 1642 Sia E Derixe Sp. on 
Ketig. xvi. 83, 1 am confident you are herein pra-resolved 
asl wish. @1657 W. Buaton /tin. Anton. (1658) 79 They 
came pre-resolved, by study, of what they soon acted io 


the Connsel. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Fuvenile Indiscr. 
Il. 153 He had pre-resolved to send Henry from Ether, 
Preretina to -rhotacistic: see Prr- A. 4, B.1. 


+ Preroganey. Ods. rare—'. 
to ask first or before + -ancr.] 
privilege ; prerogative. 

{Cf xag2 Britton tv. i. § 3 Nut parcener neqedent_ne 
porra presenter sauntz autre nule prerogaunce de einz-” 
escerie.] 143a-so tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 205 The privi- 


f. L. prerogé-re 
the possession of 


PREROGATIVE. 


lege or immunite of whiche place encressede to grete pie- 

rogancy lad maguam przrogativant). 
Prerogatival (-ai-vil), 2. rare. 

-AL.] _ Of or pertaining to prerogative. 
1619 Sia J. Semrint, Sacrilege Handi. 73 So must it not 


[f& next + 


remaine stil! ev avr, but returne é#« xpcorov. All these 
prerogatiuat Prepositions end ever in Christ. "i 
Prerogative (prirp'gitiv), 56. [a. F. pré- 


vogative (14th c. in Littré) a prerogative, ad. L. 
prerogativa a previous cholce or election ; a fore- 


| token, prognostic; preference, privilege, prerogative; 


lege’ (Adam Nom, Antig, (1801) 91) 


ptop. fem. sing. of prerogalivus adj. (sec next) 
agreeing wlth ¢ridus or centuria, applied to the 
tribe or century to which it fell by Jot lo give its 
vote first in the Roman comitia. 

‘The box being shaken, so that the lots might lie equally 
. the century which came out first gave its vote first, and 
hence was called /**zrogativa...\ts vote was held of the 
greatest importance... Hence Jrvrogativa is put for a sign 
or pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing 
future ;..for a precedent or example,..a choice,..or favour, 
-.and among later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privi- 


{As the sense-development took place before the word was 
taken into English, the chronological order here, as will be 
seen, does not correspond with it; the original or etymo- 
logical sense is of late use: see 3.)) ae 

1. A prior,exclusive, or peculiar right or privilege. 

a. esp. in Constitutional Hist. That special pre- 
eminence which the sovereign, by right of rer 
dignity, has over all other persons and out of the 
course of the common law, the royal prerogative, 
a sovereign right (in theory) subject to no restric- 
tion or interference. 

In Great Britaio, the extent of the royal prerogative has 
been a matter of discussion, more especially since the 
xjth century; see the quots. At present it includes the 
right of sending and receiving ambassadors, of making 
treaties, and (theoretically) of making war and concludin 
peace, of conferring honours, nominating to bishoprics, an 
giving all commissions in the army and navy, of choosing 
ministers of state, summoning Parliament, and refusing 
assent to a hill, of doning those wnder legal sentence; 
with many other political, ecclesiastical, and judicial privi- 
leges, ‘The exercise of many of these prerogative rights 
is practically limited by the rights of parliament or of other 
bodies or persons, the constitutional obligation to take the 
advice of ministers, and the need to secure the general 
approval and support of the nation. 

11293 Kolls of Parit, 1. 1197/1 Quod Dominus Rex, Pre- 
sentationem suam ratione Prerogative suc,..ad predictam 
Vicariam habcat. 1308-9 7444 274/1 Pur la Prerogative 
& le droit le Roy.] 1404 @éid. 111. 5490/1 By the lawe of 
his [the King's] lend: or by his prerogatif. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vit. 343 The wood or madde parlyament;..at this 
Counceyll, were made many actis agayn the Kynges preroga- 
tyue and pleasure, for the reformacton of the state of the land. 
1553 T. Witson RAcé. 87 b, The kynges prerogatiue declareth 
his power royall abone all other. 1637 Docninents agst. 
Pryune (Camden) 88, I heare all the Judges. .have con- 
cluded the Bishopps have noe whitt incroacht uppon the 
King's J iti yageee the subject’s liberties. 1678 Marvect 
Growth Popery Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 249 His [the king of 
England's) very Prerogative is no more than what the Law 
has detertnined. a1 Butxea Rem. (1759) 1. 219 Princes 
had Prerogative to give Convicted Malefactors a Reprieve. 
1690 Locke Govt, 11, xiv. § 160 This Power 1o act accord- 
ing to discretion for the Publick Good, without the Pre- 


| scription of the Law, and sometimes even against it, is that 


which is called Prerogative. 1765 Buackstone Comm. 1. vii. 
257 The py eae also the sole [et of making war 
and peace. For it is held by all the writers on the law of 
nature and nations, that the right of making war, which b 
nature subsisted in every individual, is given up by all pri- 
vate persons that enter into society, and is vested ia the 
sovereign power. 1769 Yunus Lett, viii (1797) 1. 2 Every 
ungracious or severe exertion of the prerogative should be 
placed to the acconnt of the minister. 1839 Keicuttev 
Alist. Eng. 1.410 The parliament by perseverance, and by 
taking advantage of foreign wars, disputed successions and 
other circumstances, gradually set limits to prerogative. 
1863 H. Cox éfwsift. 1. ii. g92 Writers on the constitution 
lave frequently used the word ‘ prerogative’ in @ restricted 
sense, confining it to those political powers of the Crown 
which are not conferred by statute; and in this sense the 
word will be here employed. 1887 Spectator 27 Aug. 1143 
‘The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is no easy or plea- 
sant duty. 

b. generally. The peculiar right or privilege of 
any person, class, or body of persons; as the pre- 
rogatives of parliament, of a peer, of a manor, of 
a free man, etc, 

14q.. [see next,2} 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 330 The lores 
consyderynge the great prerogatyues belongynge to that erle- 
dome. +495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 34 § 1 The same Manoris 
-- With all liberties prerogatyves and fraunchises in the same, 
1§38 Starnev Lngland 1.1. 151 Thys thyng schold mach 
intyse mento maryage, specyally yf we gaue vnto them also 
certayn pryuylegys and prerogatyf. 1623 Gouce Serv. 
Extent God's Provid. § 8 The Church, and every member 
of it... cballengeth the speciall care of God, as a preroga- 
tive to itselfe, 1655 M. Cartea Hon. Kediz:. (1660) 6o 
The Crown set on his head by the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, a Prerogative to that See. 1685 Drvoex Jaren. 
Axgust, 301 Freedom, an English es sole preroga- 
tive, 1781 Jounson Rambler No. 18o pa Every one 
must have remarked, what powers and prerogatives the 
vulgar imagine to be conferred by learning. 2757 SMOLLETT- 
Reprisal \. ii, The prisoners to be plundered, which ye 
know is the prerogative of pirates and privateers. 18 
Mertvace Rom, Erp. (1865) I, i. 13 Tt was for their exist. 
ence rather than their prenepatisns that the Romans had to 
contend, 13 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 52 Will he not. 
entrust to us re prerogative of making soup, and putting 
in anything that we like? 


PREROGATIVE. 


2. fig. A faculty or property by which a being 
(or formerly a thing) is specially and advanta- 
geously distinguished above others; a natural or 
divinely-given advantage or privilege. 

31387 Tatvisa Higden (Rolls) IL. 213 In many poyntes of 
manis condicioun, of his prerogatif and his worbynesse 
{orig. in nonnullis conditionis prarogativis ; 1432-50 [//ar- 
detan trina mony prerogatifes ofhis condicion]. ¢ 1400 Land 
Troy Bk. 3778 Lhei are at home Jn here contre And 
that is hem (AZS. tymeJ—so mote I thryue—A wondir gret 

rerogatyue. ¢1407 Lruc. Reson § Sens. 6444 [The panther) 

ath a prerogatyf That alfle) bestys specialy Desire of 
kynde hys companye And to be in his presence, 1485 
Caxron St. Wenefr. 1 This prouynce..was embellisshed 
and decorate with innumerable prerogatyuys. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 123b, The gyfte of prerogatyue 
called discrecyou or discernynge of spirytes is but in fewe 
persones. 1555 Even Decades 1 thet prerogatives 
whiche nature hath plentifully given to this blessed Mand, 
1665 Bovte Occas. Reff. v. iv. (1848) 309 Rare Qualities 
may sometimes he Prerogatives, without being Advantages, 
1773 Monsopoo Lang. (1774) I. Introd. : This distinguish- 
ing prerogativeof our Nature. 1845 Corrie Theol. in Encyel, 
AMetrop. 861 It is man’s high prerogative to be endowed 
with reason and conscience. @ 1862 Buckie Afise. IWhs. 
(1872) 1. 37 It is the peculiar prerogative of certain minds 
ta be able to interpret as well as to originate. 

+ b. Precedence, pre-eminence, superiority. Ods. 
¢€1407 Lvpc. Reson §& Sens. 4422 Hyt hath swych A pre- 
yogatyf And of vertu so grete myght. 1412-20 — Chron, 
Troy (E.E.T.S,) 2600 For trewly 3e..1n bewte han a pre- 
rogatyfe, Passyng echon,..Amongts flauris as doth pe rede 
rose. 15585 Even Decades 340 ‘Lhe moste noble..metals 
haue obteyned the prerogatiue to be estemed aboue uther. 
1588 J. Reap Compend, Method 62 Vhis medicine hath 


a great prerogative in healing the French poe 1605, 
Camven Ret. (1637) 37 The Greck and Latin have always 
borne away the prerogative from all other tongues. 1624 


Carr. Suitu Virginia 22 A country that may haue the 
“prerogatiue over the most pleasant places knowne, for large 
and pleasaut navigable Rivers. 1671 J. Weaster JJefad= 
fogr. iii. 41 What prerogative have Vegetables over Metals. 

8 The right of giving the first vote and thus of 
serving as a guide or precedent to the votes that 
follow. (Only an etymological use in English.) 

x600 Hotianp Lruy xxiv. 513 When it hapued that the 
centurie of the younger sort was drawne out first by lot, and 
had the prerogative. 1897 Daily News 20 May 5/1 To- 
morrow the vote will Le given, and..Cambridge has, in this 
instance, to use an old word in its erates sense, the pre- 
rogative, If Cambridge gives womeu degrees, Oxford can- 
hot continue to withhold them. 1906 Daily Chron. Aas 
6/6 The. . attempt to get the Birminghain pollings fixed for 
an earlier date,..was an effort for ‘prerogative’ in its 
original sense. A 
4. Short for Prerogative court: see 6. 

1603 Constit. & Can. Eccl. xcii, The Probate. .under the 
seal of the Prerogative, 

5. attrib. and Comd., as prerogative-monger, 
notion, parly; prerogative case, a cause within 
the jurisdiction of the prerogative court (see 6); 
prerogative copy, a book of which the copyright 
is a prerogative of the crown; prerogative 
lawyer, a lawyer retained in behalf of the royal 
prerogative; prerogative man, an advocate or 
supporter of prerogative; prerogative office = 
prerogative court: see 6. 

1589 Nasne Alartins Months Minde 51 My will, being a 
*prerogatiue case. .will hardlie passe with such expedition, 
as is Conucnient. 1696 Haaincton Metan. Ajax (1814) 
62, I have small skill in the law especially in prerogative 
cases, 1667 AModern Rep. 1. 257 The almanack that is 
before the common-prayer proceeds from a public constitu- 
tion..and is under the government of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, so that almanacks may be considered “preroga- 
tive copies. 1766 Biackstone Comm, I. xxvii. 410. 
1681 Nevite Plato Kediz. 120 If a Controversie should 
arise. .between the House of Commons aud the *Preroga- 
tive Lawyers, about the choice of their Speaker. a 1797 
H. Watrote Mem. Geo. {/ (1847) Il. iv. 118 Beckford 
finished the Debate with reflections on the notorious duc- 
tility of prerogative lawyers. 1710 M. Henry Com. 
Bible, Fohn iv. 46 He was an Herodian, a royalist, a *pre- 
rogative man. 3747 Richarnson Clarissa (1811) iL. xxiii. 
152 That little piddling part of the marriage-vow which 
some “prerogative-monger foisted into the office, 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. UL. 136 In the *Prerogative Office 
of the Province of Canterbury. a@r8s0 CaLnoun Wes. 
(1874) IT. 399 That most dangerous spectacle in a epuntry 
like ours, a “prerogative party, who take their creed wholly 
from the mandate of their chief, 

6. Prerogative court, The court of an arch- 
bishop for the probate of wills and trial of testa- 
mentary causes in which effects to the valne of five 
pounds had been left in each of two (or more) 
dioceses within his province; its jurisdiction was 
transferred in 1857 to the Court of Probate. b, 
In New Jersey, U.S. A.: A court held by the 
chancellor sitting as ordinary, in whlch probate 
and similar causes are determined. 

_ [1603 Constit. & Can. Ecel, xcii, Apparitors, both of 
inferior courts, and of the courts of the Archbishop's Pre- 
rogative. /did., Yo prove the said will..iu the court of the 
said Prerogative.] /éd., The Apparitor of the Prerogative 
Court. 1610 Hpttanp Camden's Brit, (1637) 181 The Pre. 
rogative Court, in which the Commissarie sitteth upon In- 
heritances fallen either by the Intestate, or by will aud testa- 
ment. 43613 Overavay Charac., Vertuous Widow Wks. 
(1856) 138 She would doe it were there no prerogative court. 
1766 Brackstone Comm. IL, xxxii 509 The court where the 
validity of such wills is tried, and the office where they are 
registered, are called the prerogative court, and the prero- 
gative ‘office, of the provinces of Canterbury and York 
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(Abbrev, P.C.C. and P.C.Y.}. 1846 MceCutrocn 4ec. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 11. 187 The Prerogative Court lias jurisdic- 
tion of all wills and administrations of personal property 
left by persons having dona xo¢abilia, or effects of a cer- 
tain value, in divers jurisdictions within the province. 1857 
Act 20 § 21 Vict. 7, § 7 (treland), The Person who..may 
be the judge of the Prerogative Court, shal! be the First 
Judge uf His Majesty's Court of Probate. 

7. Prerogative writ. A writ issued on extra- 
ordinary occasions in the exercise of the royal pre- 
Togative: see quots. 

1759 Lo. MansrieLp in Burrows Reforts 11. 855 Writs, 
net ministerially directed, (sometimes called prerogative 
writs, because they are supposed to issue on the part of 
the king,) such as writs of mandamus, prohibition, habeas 
corpus, certiorari, are restrained by no clause in the con- 
stitution given to Berwick. 19792 Junins Lett. \xiv. (1797) 
Lf. 225 Prerogative writs,..though liable to the greatest 
ubuses, were never disputed. 1898 G. H. B. Kennicr in 
Encycl, Laws Eng. Prerogative writs .. are issued upon 
cause shown in cases where the ordinary legal remedies are 
inapplicable or inadequate. /bid., The prerogative writs in 
pespent use are the writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, pro- 
hibition, certiorari, procedendo, 


Prerogative (pritp:gitiv), a. [ad. L. pre- 
vogativ-us characterized by being asked first, deriv. 
of prerogit-us, pa. pple. of prerogdre to ask before 
(others), f. rx, PRE- A. 1 + rogdre toask : see prec. 
and -1vE. So F. prérogatif, -ive. The example from 
Wyntoun in sense 2 stands quite alone in date.] 

1. Nom, Hist, Characterized by having the right 
to vote first. Ofavote: Given first and yeu’ as 


a precedent for those that follow. Also érans/. 

Prerogative century + see quot. 1850. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxvi. Gor This fore-dome & choise of 
the prerogative centurie, all the rest followed after, and by 
their suffrages confirmed. 1656 J. Haarinc ton Oceana (1658) 
76 Tbe Lord Ifigh Sheriff, who..is the first Magistrate 
of the Phylarch, or prerogative Troop. 1783 W. Gorvon 
Livy y, xviii. (1823) 425 Licinius Calvus was hy the preroga- 
tive tribes chosen military tribune. 1850 Meatvare Row, 
Emp, (1865) 1. ix. 387 noée, The prerogative century was 
chosen by Jot from ihe hundred and ninety-three which 
constituted the whole number, to give its decision first. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 3 Nov., The municipal elections ..do not 
constitute a ‘ Prerogative ' vote in favour of the Tories. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or arising from prerogative 
or special privilege; held, enjoyed, or exercised 
by exclusive prerogative or privilege ; privileged. 

14.4 Wyntoun Cron. (Wemyss MS.) 1¥. 1809 To ne fre- 
dome pan, And dignite prerogative, Foroutin ganecalling or 
strive The Scottis fra be Pichtis wan (Cof?. J/S. Pis prero- 
gatywe ban Pe Scottis fra be Peythtis wan]. 

1622 T. Stoucuton Chr. Sacrif. ii. 18 He arrogateth the 

rerogatiue title of Christ Iesus, styling himselfe King of 
Kune and Lordof Lords. 1768 Buackstone Comen. U1. xvii. 
ae Much easier aud more effectual remedies are usually 
obtained by such prerogative modes of process, as are pecu- 
liarly confined to the crown. 1854 Mirman Laé. CAn. vi. 
iii. (2864) IIT. 425 It established a kind of prerogative right 
in the Romanelergy to the Pontificate. 1863 11. Cox /astit. 1. 
v. 28 Many of the prerogative Orders in Council have 
a legislative character. 1906 Br. Gore in West. Gas. 
1 Sept. 8/3 This means the establishment in the public schools 
of one kind of religious teaching in the prerogative position, 

3. Having precedence or priority; having the 
right to lead, leading; pre-eminent. rare. 

1646 Sia T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 27 The affirmative hath 
the prerogative illation, and Barbara engrosseth the power- 
full demonstration. 1894 M. W. Maccattum Tennyson's 
Fdylls 87 tt might have been expected that the adapter of 
kaigitly stories like Palamon and Arcite..would above 
all be attracted to the prerogative romances of chivalry. 

Prerogatived (pritggativd), pf2.a. [f Pre- 
ROOATIVE $6. +-ED%.) Endowed with or possessed 
of a prerogative. Sometimes construed as pa. pple. 

@ 1603 T. Caatwaicut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 178 
The most priuitedged and prerogatiued man that is in the 
world, 1604 Suas. Ofh. ut. iti, 274. 1661 Fectiam Lee. 
vii. in Resotves, etc. 71 Prerogativ'd at once to Create both 
aCity and Church, 1838 Tart's Mag. 11. 182 The flattering 
attentions of one so Pelee and so prerogatived as his 
capricious Lordship. 1879 Browninc Zray 38 Somebody, 
prerogatived With reason, reasoned. 

Prero-gatively, adv. rare. [f. PREROGATIVE 2, 
+-Ly2,) As a prerogative or distinctive privilege. 

3641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 32 OF these 
times it was said prerogatively by Esay 54. 13. ‘All shall 
bee then taught by God”. 

+Prero-gativeship. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. PRe- 
ROGATIVE 50, + rape) With possessive pronoun, as 
a salirical title for a holder of a prerogative. 

1645 Sacred Decretal 23 No Petition or Remonstrance.. 
can have a free passage for Redresse unto the Parliament, 
but what pleaseth their Prerogativeship. 


+ Preroga-‘tor. Obs. rare—. (a. med.L. pre- 
rogator ‘ dispensator’ (Gloss. Isid.), agent-n. from 
frerogare to ask first: see PREROGATIVE.} (7) One 
who gives a promnestic. 

1652 GauLe Magaitrom. 237 Such a significator, such a 
Promissor,..such a prerogator, such a dispositor. 

Prerupt (pritopt), a. rare. Also 7 pre- [ad. 
L. prerupt-us broken or torn off, steep, abrupt, rash, 
pa. pple. of prerumptre to break off before (the 
point), f. pre, PRE- A. 40+ rumpére to break] 

1. Broken off before the end, or (in quot.) having 
the beginning broken off or lost, 


1600 Hottaxo Livy xu1 1096 The beginning of this booke, 
and the greater part thereo immediatly ensuing, is lost.. 
thus it sheweth a pracrupt and broken front as ye see. 


PRESAGE. 


2. Abruptly broken 
ABIUPT a. 4. 

3603 Hottann Péttarch's Mor. 1282 Prerupt aad craggy 
rocks. 1819 Blackw. Mag. 1V. 729 Yon craigs prerupt, 
which o'er the murky glare Of crimsoned smoke, their 
gloomy ledges shoot. 1831 J. Witson Unimore vii. 254 
Disjoined with horrid chasins prerupt. 

3. Sudden, unexpected; = Axsrupt a. a 

3831 Scotr C?. Not. Intr., Transferring the said calum- 
nious reports to my ears ina prerupt and unseemly manner. 

+Preruption. Ods. rare—', [n. of action 
from L. prerumpére, prerupl-: see prec.) An 
abrupt breaking off, a cutting off at one stroke. 

a 1653 Gouce Comm. Heb, xi. 32 Self-murther is a violent 
preruption of the place, time and means of ones own 
repentance, 

+ Pres, prese, Obs. rare. [Etymology obscure: 
see Note.) ? Praise. Phr. 70 hold in pris and pres, 


to hold in esteem and (?) praise. (Cf. Price sé.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 6358 Fra pan forth heild sir no pis 
[v.rr. pa, ber] wandes bath in pris and pres. ? 1375 
£, E. Allit. P. A. 419 Hys prese, his prys, and hys parage, 
Is rote and grounde of alle ny blysse. a 

(Usually taken as a form of Paatse sé., which in both pas- 
sages fairly makes sense. But it is difficult to bring prés 
(riming in Cursor AL, with AZoysés) into phonetic relation 
with preyse, praise, which is moreover unknown till after 
1400, The finate in £. £. Adtt. P. is not etymological.) 

Pres, obs, collateral form of Press. 

|| Presa (préza). A/us. [It., =a taking, from 
presa, pa. pple. fem., taken.] {See quot. 1898.) 

wh Short Explic. For. Words in Alus. Bhs. Presa, is 
a Character in Musick called a Repeat. 1898 Sraimra & 
Barrett Diet. Adus. Yerms, Presa,..a character or mark 
used generally in continuous fugues or canons to mark the 
point of entry for the voices or instruments; a lead. 

Presacral: see Pre- B. 3. 

Presage (pre'sédz, pré'-, formerly prisé-dz), 
sb. Also 7 pre-. [a. F. presage (15-16lh c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. presdégium a foreboding, 
prognostic, f. Aresdgire to forebode, f. presdg-us 
foreboding, f. prx, Pru- A. 3+sdg-us predicting, 
divining. (In Gower perh. direct ftom Latin.)} 

1. Something that portends, foreshows, or gives 
waming of that which is about to happen; an 
indication of a future event; an omen, sign, portent. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 219 And seide how that was a presage 
OF that fortune him scholde adverse. 1579-80 Noatu 
Plutarch (1595) 1112_A very euil signe and presage for 
him, to enter into Rome with such bloudshed. 1895 
Suaks. Fokn mt. iv. 158 They will..catt them Meteors, 

rodigies, and signes, Abortiues, presages, and tongues of 
Feaden 1664 Butiea //xd. 11. 11. 686 Do not the Hist'ries 
of all Ages Relate miraculous presages Of strange turns in 
the World’s affairs ? oA Woatipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 313 
The coming of the Swallow is a true presage of the Spring. 
1704 Dennis Faction Display'd xvii, When Healt! and 
Vigour with a kind presage, Promis’d the hoary happiness 
of Age. 1725 Pore Owes tt, 188 [He] drew A sure presage 
from ev'ry wing that flew. 1774 Pensant Tour Seot. in 
1772, 312 The dread of Mariners who draw a certain pre- 
sage of a Storm from their appearauce. 1866 J. H. New- 
MAM Geronttus iit 25 A presage falls upon thee, as a ray 
Straight from the Judge, expressive of thy Jot. ‘ 

b. Without 4/7. Indication of the future ; chiefly 
in phr. of evil (etc.) presage, of (evil) omen, that 
presages (evil). ? 

1671 Mitton Sasson 1387 If there be aught of presage in 
the mind, This day will be remarkable in my life By some 
great act, or of my days the last. 169: Evetwn Leé fo Bp. 
of Lincols 15 Oct., Those furious ravages..I looke on..as 
..ofevil presage. 1698 Concazve Semele 1. i, Thisdreadful 
Conflict is of dire Presage. 1797 Buake Regie. Peace iii. 
Wks. VIIL. 395 These birds of evil poe at all times, 
have grated our ears with their me aucholy song. 1873 
B, Tavioa Faust (1875) 1. i. 32 Filled with mystic presage 
chimed the church bell slowly. ’ 

2. An utterance foretelling something future; 


a prediction, prognosticatlon. Now rave. 

1595 Maakuam Str R. Grinvile cxxxix, Misfortune 
hearing this presage of life. 1605 Verstecan Dee. Intedl. 
iii. (1628) 67 Prettives or fore-tellings of their good or euill 
fortune, 1647 Cranenpon Hist. Keb. 1. § 103 He might 
reasonably have expected as ill a presage for himself from 
those Fortune tellers, 1681 GLANVILL Sadducisnius 1, (1726) 
68 An ingenious Presage, but not true. 1871 Rossetti! 
Dante at Verona vi, Shall not his birth’s baptismal Town 
One last high presage yet fulfil? ‘ 

3. A presentiment, a foreboding; a feeling of what 
is going to happen; an intuition of the future. 

1593 SHaus. Xich, /7, 11, ii. 142 Farewell, if hearts pre- 
sages be not vaiue, We three here rt, that neu'r shall 
meete againe, 1631 Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 9 The pre- 
sage or forefeeling of immortalitie, implanted in all men 
naturally, 1736 Burier Azad. 1. ii. 64 The natural pre- 
sages cE Conscience, 1812 J. Honason in J. Raine Mew. 
(1857) I. 215 He had a strong presage upon hts mind that he 
had only a very short time tolive. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
Iv. 427. 1852 Lo. Cockavan Jeffrey 1. 61, I have very 
often ize presages that the law will not hold me. 

4. Comb, Presage-woman, a fortune-teller. 

@ 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais m, xvi. ce ed customary 
style at m ‘Langue alloweth them the Denomination of 
Presage Women. 


Presage (priszi'dz), v. Also 7 pre-. [a. F. 
présager & thc, in Hatz.-Darm.), f. présage PRE- 
SAGE sé. The form presagicr, ad. L. presagire 
was common in 26th c. French (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To signify beforehand (supernaturally) ; 
to portend, foreshadow. 


away; precipitous; = 


PRESAGEFUL. 


1563 Buttewn Budwark, Sicke Men 54 Thel dooe presage, 
denine, or shewe before, what thynges doe fulowe. ¢1598 
Cart, Wratt_&. Dudley's Voy. WV, Ind. Mak. Soc.) 56 If 
but one fyre is sene, it presageth a most cruel, daingerous 
and tempestuous storme. 1672 Siz ‘1’. Baownn Let, Friend 
$16 Hippocrates wisely considered Dreams as the Presaged 
Alterations in the Body. 1711 Aopison Sfect. No. 1 P 2, 
I am not so vain as to think it [a dream] presaged any 
Digaity that I should arrive at. a1816 Joyce Sci. Diad, 
xv. (1846) 105 Have not eclipses been esteemed as omens 
presaging some direful calamity ? e 

b. ¢ransf. To point to or indicate beforehand ; 
to give waming ot (by natural means). 

rsoxr Suaks. x fen. VJ, ty. i191 This iarring discord of 
Nobilitie,. doth presage some ill euent. 1596 Edw, Slt, 
ii, Whose habit rude, and manners blunt and plaia, Pre. 
sageth nought. 1671 Satmon Syn. Med. w ti. 396 If the 
Feaver continue to the third Crisis, it presages Dleeding at 
the Nose. 1748 Gray Alliance 33 Uh’ Event presages, and 
explores the Cause. 1823 Inson Sc. § Art (ed. Webster) 
I, 150 The fe of the mercury presages, in general, fair 
weather, 31871 B. Tavtor Fanst (1875) 1. 
confusion of Margarct's thoughts, presaging her tater 
insanity, : 

2. Of a person: To angur, predict, forecast. 
+ By Spenser used for To point out, make known. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi, xviii, 746 Uf they finde. .2 Spider, 
they presage pestilence. 1590 Greene Ord, Fur, (1599) 12 
Seest thou not all men presage I shall be King? 1 
Srenser F. Q. 1, x. 61 Then seck this path that I to thee 
presage, Which after all to heaven shall thee send. a 1680 

lutTter Rens, hae 1.174 Like Prophecy, that can presage 
Successes of the latest Age. 1770 Gonos. Des, V'Yi, 209 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 1865 
Mrawace Xom, Eup. VIEL, Ixiv. 98 note, The author pre. 
saged from this vision that be should write no more than the 
emperor had read. , 

. intr. To form or utter a presage or prediction. 

1sgz Doctor Faustus in Thoms £. E. Prose Rom. (1858) 
tT. 199 Which learned him to presage of matters to come, 
1665 J. Srexcer Vile. Propk. 5 Men..are apt to believe as 
they affect, and thea to presage as they: believe. 1697 
Davorn Virg. Georg. 1. 483 By certain Signs we may pre- 
sage Of Heats and Rains, and Wind's impetuous tage, 
3871 R. Extis Cafud/us Ixviii. 87 Which not long should 
abide, so presag’d surely the Parcae, 1876 Moziey Univ, 
Sernt. iv. 73 Prophecy would fain presage auspicionsly. 

3. trans. To have a presentiment or prevision of. 

1594 1st Pt, Contention (1843) 27 My mind Presageth 
I shall live To see the noble Duke of Yorke to be a King. 
1598 Torte Alba Gv, 
meill, 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. w. (1688) 145 William 
Herbert Earl of Pembroke,..presaging some Disaster to 
himself, departed this life in his Climacterical year. 1997 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girt (1813) V. 146 God forgive 
me if I don't presage some mischief to poor Miss Rosy. 
1879 Tourcer Fool's Err. xxv. 154 That Eat experiment, 
from the preliminaries of which he was only able to presage 
danger and disaster. 2 

Db. futr. To have a presentiment. 

1586 Wanner A/d, Eng,t. vi. (1612) 22 Where, like as did 
his minde presage, he found it very so. 1670 G. H. tr. 
Hist. of Cardinads 1, ms, 181 Tt succeeded as they presag’d. 

Presageful (prisé'-dzftl), a. [f. PRESAGE sd. 
+-FUL. (The pronune. retains the earlier stress.)] 


1. Full of presage; portentous, ominous. 

sor Syivestrr fury 182 O Princely Port! Presagefull 
Countenance Of Hap at handt 1605 — De Bartas i, iii, 
ur, Law 179 Presagefull se of somwhat more divine. 
1926-46 Tuomson lVinter 70 The brawling hrook, And cave, 
etal. send a hollow moan, Resounding long tn listening 

Pancy's ear. 3820 L. Hunt /ndicator No. 62 (1822) II. 75 
The presageful aature of the meteor. 1888 Bavce Amer. 
Cenmrw. TL mt. txxi. 584 A better chance of winning the 
preliminary canter, and thereby securing the advantage of 
a et victory. . 

» Full of presentiment or foreboding. 

1799 Savace Wanderer y. 142 No sad, presageful Thought 
preluded Fate. 1796 CoLerince Sonn., to Friend who asked 
how I felt, etc. 10 Dark remembrance and presagefal fear. 
1859 Tennyson Vivien 293 Ev'n such a wave,.. Dark in the 
glass of some presageful mood, Had I for three days seen, 

Hence Presa gefally adv. 

1844 Brownie Colonibe's Birihday wu, 
beats, presagefully, My heart. 

Presa‘gement. Oés. [f. Presace v.+ 

-MENT.] The action or fact of presaging. a. Fore- 
showing, prognostication ; an omen, 2 portent. 

1595 Cart. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind, (Hak). Soe.) 
55 A fyre..called Santelmo or Corposantie; the which 
appeareth before anie tempestuous weather as a presage- 
ment of a most daincgerous storme. «1639 Wotton Dé. 
Buckhm, in Retig. (1651) 118, 1 have spent some enquiry, 
whether he had any ominous presagement before his end. 
3646 Sin T. Browne Preud. Ef. v. xxi. 265 The falling of 
Salt is an authenticke presagement of ill facke: 

b. Presentiment ; foretelling power ; prevision. 

1637 Jackson Seri. on AZate. ik 17, 18, § 8 Her own pre- 
diction or good ominous presagements of Joseph’s name. 
1646 Sin T. Brownz Psend. Ep. 1. x. 40 His reservednesse 
bad contrived answers, whose accomplishments were in his 
power, or not beyond his presagement. 

Presager (pr/sc''dzai), [f. PResacev. +-ER}.] 
One who or that which presages or portends. 

1591 Trond. Raigne K. Fohn xiii. 141 Vavsuall signes, 

gers of strange terrors to the world. ¢1600 SHaxs. 

Sonn. xxiii, O let my books be..domh presagers of m 

Speaking brest, 1698 [R. Fsacuson] View Eccles. Pref, 
Presager and Prophet, of the Fate and Destiny which did 

awaithim. 1743 tr. /eister’s Surg, 188 An able Presager 

in the Events of this kind of Inflammation, 
+Pre-eagie. Obs. rare—}. [ad. L. presdginm 

PRESAGE : lor the form, cf. prodizy.] =PRESAGE sb, 

1s8r Srunats Two Examfiles (N.), Thinke thou this is 

a presagic of God's fearce wrath to thee. 


Presagefutly it 


399 note, The | 


My misgiving minde presaging to | 
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+ Presa‘gient, 2. Os. rare. Also pre-. 
[ad. L. presdgient-ent, Br as of presdgire to 
presage: see Vresace sd, Cf. obs. F. presagiant 
(Cotgr.).] Having presentiment or foreboding. 

1648 W. Scraree Comm. Malachy (1650) Ep. Ded., As it 
were forespeaking, and (after Zanchy's expression) pra- 
Sagient, Conjecturing natures. 1668 H. More Div. Dial, u. 
x1. (1713) 120 ‘There not_being..so comprehensive and pre- 
sagient an Anxiety. .in Brates. 

Presaging (prisédzin), vb/. 3d, [-1x0 1] 
The action of the vb. PRESAGE; prognostleation. 

1598 Froxio, Presayia, the arte of presaging or divination. 
1653 GauLe A/agastrom. 241 When or where their divina. 
tions ond presagings were most received. 1744 Braxntcy 
Sirs § 252 Plotiaus observes..that the art of presaging is 
in some sort the reading of natural letters denoting order, 
1906 Hiddert Frat. Jan. 246 Destined to fulfil in bis person 
the presagings of the nation’s seers. 

Presa‘ging, f//.c. [-1nc2.] That presages, 
&. Foreboding, portending, giving augury. 

1606 HoLtann Snefon, 242 Presaging tokens which [ will 
tiow relate. 1704 é¢dymmn Vict. lix, We had presaging 
Tokens of Success. 1846 Taencn Affrac. xviii. (1862) 299 
The very name of the pool having in his cyes a presaging 
fitness, 3 ; 

b. That has presentiment or prevision. 

1633 Litncow / raz. x. 459 The portending heauinesse 
of my resaging soule. a 1664 Kati. Puitirs fa Alem. 
F. FP. Poems (1667) 40 No, thou art gone, and thy presag- 
ing Mind, 1713 Youxe Force Relig. 1t. 114 [He] wondring 
sees in sad presaging thought. 1893 Standard 14 June. 
So much for the presaging intelligence which first invented 
the fable. 

Hence Presa‘gingly adv., ina presaging manner. 

1612 R. Snecpon Serm, St, Martin's 48 How often. haue 
I heard Robert Parsons..presagingly hope for such con- 
teations vpon vaion of the two kingdomes. 1660 A. Saotia 
Sudject's Lom 2 The Younger is a Masquer; and she also., 
doth .. presagingly praact his just Inauguration. 1846 
Chambers’ Alise. pt I. Alex. Andrayne 5 Vhe jailer opened 
n little door studded with iron, on which my eyes had been 
from the first presagingly fixed. 

+ Presa‘gions, z. Obs. [f. L. presdgi-um 
PRESAGE + -0us; cf. obs. F. presagienx (Cotgr.).] 
a. Of the nature ofa presage; ominous, portentous. 
b. Having a presage or presentiment, 

1586 Stoney Arcadia (1632) 204 Strange visions,..con- 
firmed with presagious chances. 1663 Flageliui, or O. Cront- 
well (1672)9 Nor were there any presagious dreams or fearful 
divinations, 1702 C. Matuer dfagn. Chr, t.iv. vii, (1852) 
603 That holy.. minister of the gospel at length grew very 
presagious that his labours ..drew near unto an end. 

+ Presagi-tian. Ofs. rare—', In 7 pree, 
[app. for *Presagician, f. PRESAGE after magician, 
practician, etc.) A professor of presages; nn 
augur, prognosticator. 

1652 GAULE Mfagastrom., 293 Augustus had..such a con- 
fidence in this fatidical praesagitian, that he divulged his 
natalitial Theme. 

+Presagi'tion. O¢s. [ad. L. presdgition-em, 
n. of action f. presdgire to presage: see PRESAGE 
sh.) A presaging, a presage. 

¢ 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. dist. (Camden) |. 228 A presas 
fess and token, wherchie this Edgina conceaved hope to 

ringe forthe a childe, which in tyme to comme showlde 
reigne. 1652 Gaute Jfagastrom. 52 Have not beasts..a 
more perfect presagition, by their senses, than men, with all 
their reason, can attain unto? 

Presanctify (prise'nktifoi), v. rare. [PRe- 
A. 1] ¢rans, To sanctify previously or before- 
hand. Chiefly in Presanctified f//. a. [after 
med.L. presanctificéta the presanctified (elements), 
missa presanctificdtérum the mass of presancti- 
fied (elements); so F. /a messe des présanctifiés], 
sanctified or consecrated beforehand. Liturgy 
or Mass of the Presanctified, an office said in the 
Roman Catholic Church on Good Friday, and in 
the Greek Church thronghout Lent (except on 
Saturdays and Sundays and the Feast of the 
Annunciation), at which the elements used have 
been consecrated at a previons celebration. 

1853 Rock Ch, of Fathers I. 11, 242 The mass of the 
presanctified was celebrated, 1866 Frtton Ane. & Mod. 
Gr. WL. u. iv, 336 These two, with a third, called the au 
of the Presanctified,..constitute Le liturgy of the 
Greek Church down to the present day. 1872 O. Sutriey 
Gloss. Ect. Terms 128 The custom..of not oe but 
only of receiving the presanctified Host consecrated on 
Maundy Thursday. 

Presa:nctification. Also 7 pre-. [In a, 
f. PRe- A. 2; in b, n, of action from prec.] 

a. A previous sanctification. b. Consecration 
of the eucharistic elements at a previous celebration. 

@ 1660 Hammonp 19 Sermt. ix. Wks. 1684 IV. 619 A pre- 
mundation or preesanctification of them that sued to be 
admitted higher. 1872 O. Suiptey Giors. Eccl. Terme 128 
It is doubtful what the usage of the 1 a Church, in 
the abeyance of presanctification, ought to be. 

Presand, -ant, -aunt, etc., obs. ff, PRESENT. 

Pre-sarto‘rial, z. xonce-zud, [Pre- B.1.] An- 
terior to the rise of the ‘sartorial art’ or tailoring. 

1871 LoweLt Sindy Wind, Thoreau 145 Bran had its 
prophets, and the presartorial simplicity of Ades its martyrs, 
tailored impromptu from the tar-pot of incensed neighbours. 

+ Pre-say, v. Obs. rare, [f. Pre- A, 1+ 
Sav v.] trans. To say before; to preface with 
something said. 

v 


PRESBYTER. 


1732 S. Sewaut Diary 25 Sept., Sung ¢ Staves of the foth 
Psalm, the last of it; only pre-said it with, Froin Egypt, 
&c., four Lines, 

Presbyope (pre'sbijoup, prez-). rare~™. [f. 
as next + Gr, -aios seeing.] A person affected with 
presbyopia. 1857 in Dunetison. 


i Presbyopia (pres-, prezbiéepid), Rarely in 
angliclzed torm pre‘abyopy. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
mpéaBus an old man+-wnia (as in dpBdAvonia 
AMBLYop!Ia), f. dip, @e-eye.] An affection of the 
eyes incident to old or advancing age, In which the 
power of accommodation to near objects is lost 
or impaired, and only distant objects are seen 
distinctly ; a form of long-slghtedness. 

1793 Youn in Pail. Trans, LXXXIUN. 178 Vhe central 
part of the crystalline becomes rigid by age, and this is 
sufficient to account for presbyopin. ek Good's Sindy 
Afed, (ed. 4) WL. 151 ‘The third variety, or that produced hy 
old age, constitutes the preshytia and presbyopia of medical 
writers. 1869 G. Lawson Drs. Eye (1874) 233 Preshyopia 
oc Long Sight is one of the first of the legion of troubles 
which advancing years bring uponall of us, 1881 Le Conte 
Sight 1. iii. 49 ‘The remedy for presbyopy is the use of con- 
vex glasses, fbid. 50 Myopy is a structural defect ; pres- 
byopy is a functional defect. 

Presby,opic (-¢"pik), . (s6.)  [f. as prec, + 
-1¢.] Pertaining to or affected with presbyopia. (In 
the same sense || presbyops has been used). 

18or Home in Aid, Trans. XCM. 6, 1 adapted the 
optometer, .to Largs fe eyes. [1803 tr. Hederden's Comnt, 
tevi. (ed. 2) 330 A violent giddiness has suddenly made a 
person presbyops, or long sighted.] 1881 ANOERSON in 
Nature 27 Oct. 618/2 Suppose a man has become presby- 
opic, f¢. his accommodation has gradually become stiff, 
and its range reduced. 

b. as 56. A person affected with presbyopia. 

1864 tr, Donders’ Accont, & Refract. Eye 308 Often hyper- 
presbyopics and presbyopics are met with in this group. 

Presby)o'tic, a. nonce-wd. ({f. as prec. + Gr. 
ots, &r- ear, -wros -eared +-1¢.] Dull of henring 


in consequence of old age. 
1890 Ilunpiixy Old Age 152 To meet the auditory defects 
which may be attributed to a preshyotic condition. 


Presbyte. (ad. Gr. apeaBdrqs an old man 
(Aristotle, Prob, 31. 25). So F. presbyle, mod... 
presbyta.] = PRESBYOPE, 

(The modern use is not that of Aristotle, who only raises 
the question ze4y an old man (speoBurns) is long-sighted. 
Nor is it recognized even in the 1762 ed. of Castelli Lex, 
Afed. {. Bywater.) 

I1jog J. Hannis Lex. Techn, |, fresditx, are those Men 
who by Old Age, ur other Accidents, have the Globe of the 
eye so flat, that the produced Visual Rays pass the Retina 
before they unite. 1799-41 Cuamsras Cycd. s. va If the 
distance between the retina and the crystalline be too small, 
the person will likewise be a presbyta.] 1846 Woscrstre 
cites Pror. Farraa for Prrséyte, 

+ Preabyteerr. Obs, rare—'. Derisive abbrevia- 
tion of PRESRYTERIAN 54., after Zulpiteer, ete. 
Hence +Preabyteering 74/. sé., acting the 
Presbyterian ; practice of Presbyterianism. 

1708 T. Wann Lng. Ref. (1716) 11a The Wars thal were 
begun In sixteen hundred forty one "Tween Protestants and 
Presbyteers, 1684 Roxd. Ball. (1885) V. 461 Then leave 
your rebellious and damn‘d Preshyteering, Or you may be 
glad of Poor-Jack and Red-Herring. 


Presbyter (pre’s-, pre‘zbitaz). Also 6 pres- 
biter. [a. late he presbyter (Tertullian), ad. Gr. 
rpecBurepos, in N. T. an elder of the Jewish council 
or Sanhedrim, an elder of the apostolic church; 
Prop. adj. ‘older, elder’, compar. of zpécBus an 


old man. So F. presbytre. 

The Vulgate regularly renders Gr. wpeaBirepos, -o« by 
tentor, tentoret, exc. in Acts xx. 17, xzii. 5, where it has 
majores natu, and in Acts xiv. 23, 2¥. 2,1 Tim. v. 17, 19, 
Titus i. 5, Jas. v. 14, where the Gr. is retained as presbyter, 
seri. “Yhesame men who in Acts xv, 2 are called afostolt 
et presbyteri, are denominated in verses 4, 6, 23, 23 apostolt 
et sentores; the Gr. having uniformly axeornAo nai mpeg pu- 
repor. Wyclif faithfully renders these Latin equivalents by 
1) elder man, eldre, eldie\re mien (twice, in Rev., senyoures), 
2) the more therw (or in) birth, and 3) ee The 
16-17th Eng. versions from the Greek, and the Revised, 
have uniformly edder, -s, in every instance. The Rhemish 
N. T. has griest wherever the Vulgate has sbyter sin 
other places regularly ancients; but, from 1 Peter onward 
(18 places) senior, seniors. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of senior in the Vulgate 
presbyter became the official name of the ecclesiastica 
order, whence also the Com. Romanic gréster, OF. and 
Prov. prestre, F. prétre, Sp. and Cat. preste, It. Prete; 
WGer, *fréster, OS. préstar, OF ris. présterz, MDu. and 
Du. priester, GHG. Préstar, prést, priast, ON. presir, 
Prest-, OE. preost, Eng. prics? (as an order in the Latin 
and Aoglican churches): see Parest.} 

1. An elder in the Christian church. @. In the 
early church: One of a number of officers who 
had the oversight and management of the affairs of a 
local church or congregation, some of them having 
also the fanction of teaching. (Cf. BisHor sé. 1 a. 

1597 Hpokrs Zecé. Pol, v. Ixxviil. § 4 The histarie doth 
make no mention by what occasion Presbyters were insti- 
tuted in lerusalem, onely wee reade. how the like were made 
afterwards else where. 1651 C, Cartwaicut Cert. Relig. 
nh, 64 All agree in this, that in the Apostles time there was 
no difference betwixt Bishops and Presbyters. 1781 Gi280n 
Dect. & F. xxxi. WA. 261 After receiving, by the imposition 
of hands, the sacred character of a Christian Preshyter, he 
ventured to open the gates of the city. 1820 Sovniny 


PRESBYTERAL. 


Wesley 11. 437 [Wesley] proposed, in his character of pres- 
byter, which, he said, was the same as bishop, to invest 
luni [Dr. Coke] with the same oe atte: powers, 
1852 ConyBeare & H. St. Pant (1862) I. xii. 406 The office 
of the Presbyters was to watch over the particular church 
in which they ministered, in all that regarded its external 
order and internal purity. a 

~ b, In Episcopal churches: A minister of the 
secoad order, ranking below a bishop and above s 
deacon; a priest or pastor. (In modem use, not 
an official or ordinary term, but used occasionally 
instead of frzest, to connote identity wilh sense a, 
or distincttoa from the sense of ‘a sacrificing priest’ 
( = Gr. iepevs, L. sacerdos): see PRimst). 

1897 Hookea Lccd. Pol. y. \xxviii. § 2 The Cleargie are 
either Presbyters or Deacons, /é/d, § 3 In truth the word 
Presbyter doth seeme more fit, and in proprietie of speech 
more agreeable than Priest with the drift of the whole 
Gospell of Iesus Christ. 1635 Canons Eccles, Ch. Scot. 
xvii. 39 If anie..confesse the same to the Bishop, or Pres- 
byter,..hee shall not make knowne, nor reveale what hath 
heene opened to him in Confession. 1706 Puituirs, Pres. 
éyter,..a Priest; as a Presbyter of the Church of England. 
1820 [see a). 1846 Suarre Hist. Egypt xiv. 443 rigen 
afterwards removed to Palestine, and fell under the displea- 
sure of his own bishop for being there ordained a presbyter. 

e. In Presbyicrian churches: An occasional 
name for an elder (see ELDER 54.5 4, PRESBYTERIAN 


a. 1); esp. one who is a member of a PRESRYTERY. 

1618 Hevwoon Foure Prentises 1. xviii, Wks. 1874 1. 
207 Should Soldan, Sophy, Priest or Presbyter, Or gods, or 
Diuels, or men, gaine-say our will, ¢ 1646 Mittos Nez 
Forcers Consc. 20 When they shall read this clearly in your 
charge: New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large. 
1821 Gait Ann. Parisi xii, She considered the comely 
humility ofa presbyter as the wickedness of hypocrisy. 1858 
Bucxre Crevfiz, (1869) WI. v. 197 The main object ‘was, to 
raise up presbyters, and to destroy bishaps. 


+2. A Presbyterian. Ods. 

1647 in Rushw. /é7st. Codd. tv. (1701) 11. 1033 He..prest 
him to tell him whether he was an Independent or a Pres- 
biter? The Geatieman answered, Neither for he was a 
Protestant. 1655 Evetyn Diary 25 Dec., The mournfullest 
day that in my life I had seene, or the Church of England 
herselfe since the Reformation; to the greate rejoicing of 
both Papist and Presbyter. 1660 J. Clroucn) Return 
Chas. 1/7 10 Monck was not so much Presbyter. 1681 
Wooo Life 5 Nav. (0, H.S.) I. 558 Westminster School 
boyes burn'd Jack Presbyter instead of the pape, 1829 
Po.tok Course 7, vii. gota none, nor preshyter, 

3. attrib, and Comb.: presbyter-abbot, an 
abbot who was a presbyter; presbyter-bishop 
=: sense Ia, identified with BtsHop sé. 1a; 
+ presbyter dissent, app. a dissent on the part of 
presbyters or priests; + Presbyter John: see 
PRESTER JOHN; + presbyter Scot, a Presbyterian 
Scot, or ?a Scottish Presbyterian elder. 

1839-47 Veowrtt Ane. Brit. Ch. ix. 97 The monastery 
nf Iona had for its governor a *Presbyter-Abbot, to whose 
authority ..the whole province, and also the bishops thetu- 
selves, were bound to be subject. 1903 Union Afag. Aug. 
364/2 "Preshyter-bishops were in existence before the single 
bishop was thought of. 1690 Eveivn Diary 9 Mar, He 
observed that the first *Presbyter dissents from our disci- 
pline were introduc‘d by the Jesnites order, about the 20 of 
Queene Eliz. 1649 Minton Zifhon. XNVIL, While the “presby- 
ter Scot that woos and solicits him, is neglected and put off. 
1669 Preys Diary 14 May, A mockery, hy one Cornet 
Bolton,..that..did pray Snd preach like a Presbyter Scot. 

Presbyteral (pres-, prezbittaril), a. Also 7 
-bit-. [a. F. presbyléral (14th c. in Hatz~Darm.), 
ad. med.L. preshyleralis (¢ 984 in Du Cange): sec 
prec. and -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a presbyter or priest; con- 
sisting of presbyters, 

1611 Corcr., Presbiteral, Presbiterall, Priestlie, belonging 
to a priest. 1620 Brent tr, Sarpi's Counc. Trent vit. 652 
According to the Councell of Chalcedon, at which time a 
presbyterall tithe without an Office was not heard of. 1723 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C.1. v. 176 Neither the Unction, 
nor the Delivery of the Consecrated Vessels, are the Matter 
of Presbyteral Ordination, 1776 Giaron Decl. & xv. 
1. 490 These powers, during a short period, were exercised 
according to the advice of the presbyteral college. 1885 
Licutroot Ep. Philippians (ed. 8) 350 [In the Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles) There is no trace of the episcopal 
office as distinct from the presbyteral. 

2. = PRESBYTERIAN a. 1. 

“1651 W. Jane Etxwv AxAagcros 193 The Directo: y, Extem- 
porall devotions, independent, or Preshiteraj} deveance 
1688 Andros Tracts 11. 12 Dissenting Ministers in and 
about London, that go under the Denomination of Presbi- 
teral and Congregational. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 
III. 49 Calvin's Presbyteral Order. 2807 W. Tavtoa in 
Aun, Rev. Y. 577 Zeal for a eoenyiers rather than an 
episcopal organization of Church government. 1902 ‘I. M. 
Lixosav Ch. Early Cent. v. 194 There is no indication 
that he is upholdiag the episcopal against any other form 
of church government, as for instance the presbytera). 


Presbyterate (presbittarét, prez-), sb. [nd. 
med.L. presbyleratus (755 in Du Cange): see PRES 
RYTER and -aTF 1] 


1. The office of preshyter; presb tership, eldership. 

1642 Jer. Tayior Efisc. (1647) 82 Why should a Deacon- 
ship, or a Presbyterate consist with the office of an Evange- 
list, morethen a Bishoprick? 1683 Corart Vouconf Plea 
12 The Ministry that I have received, is the sacred office of 
Presbyterate, 1833-6 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh, Prim, 
Chr. Apollinaris (1872) 392 His father. rose to the preshy- 
terate in the Church of that city [Laodicea]. 1881 STANLEY 
Chr. fnstit. (1884) 36 As the Episcopate became more 
separate from the Preshyterate, 
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2. A body of presbyters ; the order of presbyters. 

1641 R. Brooke Lng. Efise. 11, iii, 74 As appears by that 
of Paul to Timothy, on whom were laid the Hands of the 
bent 2 ‘not of the Presbyterate, or one Presbyter. 
ras tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 17th C.1. v. 165 The distinc- 
tion of the Episcopate and Presbytefate, as of two separate 
Orders. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1. App. 618 The mild and 
natural authority which the Apostle assigns’ to a represen- 
tative preshyterate. . r 

Presby'terate (-ct), a. [Short for presdyte- 
vated: scenext.] Constituted of presbyters or elders, 

1853 D. Kine Def Presbyt. Ch. Govt. vi. iii, (1854) 349 
The sole or chief use of preshyterate gathering is to settle 
disputes, 

esby'terate (-clt),v. Also 9 -trate. [f. 
PRESBYTER + -ATE3 7.) /vans. To constitute or 
organize according to the Presbyterian system. 
Chiefly in Presby‘terated ff/. a. 

1702 C. Matuer Alagn. Chr. v. ii. (1852) 208 A preshy- 
terated society of the faithful. xg00 W. A. Suaw Hist, 
Lug. Ch. 11. 126 All the Parliamentary ordinances for the 
county classes which have survived, only presbytrated or 
united into the classes, the parish churches or chapels, 

ll Presbytére. (I’., ad. late L. PresryreRiuy,] 
A Roman Catholic pricst’s house; = PresryTERy 6. 

1844 Lever 7. Burke 11. 165, 1 took him home with me 
to my presbytére at Sevres, for that was my parish. 1857 
G. Ourver Coll. Hist. Cath. Relig. Cornwall, ete. 27 A 
convenient site was purchased..for a church, school, and 
presbytére. 1860 ‘ale Vear Round No. 63 306 At the 


entrance of the.. village street,..stood the church, and. .the » 


presbytére and its apple garden. 


+ Presbyteress (pre's-, pre‘zhitorés). Obs. 
(ad. med.L.. preshyterissa (Ordo Rom. in Du Cange, 
Duns Scotus Senéent. 4. 25. 2-6); in sense 2 for 
earlier L. presbytera: see PRESBYTER and -ES8.] 

1. The wife of n presbyter or priest. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 71 Marianns sayth, she 
was a presbyteresse or a prestes leman, to saue the honoure 
of that ordre, bycause he was a monke hys selfe. [156 
Foxr. A. & AL, 21/2 Priestes then in those daies [e 1074] ha 
wines openly and Jawfully .. as appeareth by the dedes and 
writyages of their chapter seales..and were called, by their 
name, presbyterisse.] 1672-5 Comaer Comp. Teniple (1702) 
240 So it was in Germany long after, where the Priests 
Wife had the Title of Presbyteress. 

2. A female presbyter ; one of an order of women 
in the early church, having some of the functions 
of presbyters, 

They were either widows, or matrons who had with their 
husbands’ consent left tbe estate of matrimony, to devote 
themselves to divine service. (See Du Cange.) 

16gr Jer. Tayior Clerus Dou. '5 The Presbyteresses who 
were the..governesses of women, in order to manners and 
religion. 1682 I'eekdy Ment ingen. 342 To enquire into 
the quality of these Preshyteresses of the primitive church. 

Presbyterial (pres-, prezbili~riil), a. (sé.) 
Also 6-7 -bit-. [f. late L. preshyterd-ni PRespy- 
TERY + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a presbytery or body of 
presbyters or elders: a. generally. 

ar1600 Wlooxer Eccl. Pol. vi. i. §4 Treatises ..wherehy 
they have laboured to void the rooms of their spiritual 
superiors before authorized, and to advance the new fancied 
sceptre of lay presbyterial power. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. 
Efise. 81 Timothy received his Evangelical! Gift hy the 
Imposition of Preshyteriall hands. 1706 De For Jure 
Div. Pref. 34 The Disputes about the Hrs Divinum, of 
several sorts of Power, whether Regal, Episcopal, or Pres- 
byterial, have had fatal Effects in their several Turns, 
1840 Graostone Ch, Princ. 410 A question of pure fact,.. 
whether the sufficiency of A oan wers has been 
historically transmitted in the Presbyterial as well as in the 
Episcopal! line. 

b. of a local PRespyTeERy (sense 4). 

1717 DE For Alem. Ch. Scot, 16/1 The Assembly of 
Ministers, either General, Synodical, or Preshyterial. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 1.271 The Presbyterian churches are 
governed by congregational presbyterial and synodical 
assemblies. 1832 Cuataers in Hanoa Afer. (1851) 113. 
xvii. 317 Mea will not suspend their secular business on the 
Presbyterial fast-day, 1852 BLackie Stud. Lang, 25 Passing 
the entrance trials..and Presbyterial examinations. 

2. = Prespyrertan @.1. (Common in 17th c.; 
now rare.) 

1592 (¢i¢/e) Conspiracie for Pretended Reformation: viz. 
Presbyteriall Discipline. 1593 Asr. Bancrort (ést/e) 
Davngerovs Positions and Proceedings, published and 

ractised within this Hand of Brytaine, vnder pretence of 

eformation, and for the Presbiteriall Discipline. 1641 
Mitton Ch, Govt, Pret., This government, whether it ought 
to be presbyterial or prelatical. 1642 Sin E. Derine Sf. on 
Relig. xvi. 82 The vext is the Presbyteriall way... can 

oynt out when it began. 1646 Cuas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 

er. 1. IIT. 326 es persuasions and threatnings that 
hath been used to me for making me change Episcopal into 

reshiterial Government. 1681-6 J. Scort Chr. Lo: (1747) 
III. 388 The two main Rival Forms of Church Government 
Pieicudins: to divine Institution, are the Presbyterial and 

piscopal. 1904 Hest. Gaz. 6 June 3/2 The petitioners 
were departing from the constitution of the Presbyterial 
system and were going on the worst lines of a Congrega- 
tionalism no one could defend. 

+b. as sd. = Prespyrertin sb. Obs. 

1647 G. Patmer Sectaries Unmasked 23 Another point in 
pileon > between the Presbyterialls and some of the 

ctaries, 


Hence + Presbyterislist, a Presb yterian ; 


Presbyte‘rially adv., + a. according to the Pres-* 


byterian system of charch 
b. by or on the 
1647 G. Patmer 


government (06s.) ; 
i of a (or the) prea yy tery. 
e. 


ectartes Unmasked 2 Conversations 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


hetween those that stand for the Presbyterialists govern. 
ment (or at least nearest it) and those that dissent from it. 
1655 S. Asue in &. Batllie’s Lett. & Fruls. (Bannatyne 
Club) 111. 307 Many act presbyteriallie in London, and iti 
many counties, both in reference to ordination and admis- 
sion to the sacrament. 1904 R. Smait Hist. U.P. Con. 

egat, |. 281 The congregation was visited presbyterially 
in the end of 1773. . " 

Presbyterian (pres-, prezhitierian), 2. and 
sb, Also 7 -bit-. Now usually with capital P. 
(f L. presbyteri-unt PRESBYTERY +-aN; cf. F. 
presbytérien (ia 15th c. an almoner, Froissart). 
For form ef. episcopalian.] 

A. adj. 1, Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
government by presbyters or presbyteries ; applied 
to_a form or system of church polity (see below) ; 
belonging to or maintaining this system. 

In Preshyterian Churches no higher order than that ol 
presbyter or elder is recognized, the ‘bishop’ and ‘elder’ 
of the N. T. being held to be identical All elders are 
ecclesiastically of equal rank; but, in their function ia the 
church, while some are ‘ruling and teaching elders’ or 
‘ministers ‘, others are only ‘ruling elders" (popularly called 
‘lay elders’, hut erroneously, since all elders are ordained 
or ‘in orders"). Each congregation is governed by its session, 
consisting of the minister and the other elders (see _Kirk- 
SESSION, also ConstsToryY 9); the sessions are subordinate to 
the Prrsayrerv (see also Crassis), the presbyteries to the 
Syxop, and {in most Presbyterian Churches) the synods to 
the General Assembly of the Church (see Assamety 5 b). 

1641 Sia T. Aston Remonstr. Presbitery ee A Short 
Survey of the Presbyterian Discipline. ~ 1647 C1aRENDON 
Hist. Reb.1. § 172 In Scotland. though there were Bishops 
in name,..they themselves were. subject to an Assembly, 
which was purely Presbyterian. 16g Baxter /nf. Bape, 
228, I am confidently perswaded, ‘That the true way of 
Christ's Discipline, is parcelled out between the Episcopal, 
Erastian, Presbyterian, and Independents; and that every 
party hath a piece of the Truth ia peculiar, 1663 BuTLER 
‘Jud, 1. i. 191 For his Religion it was fit To match his 
Learning and his Wit: “Twas Presbyterian true Blew. 
a171§ Burnet Own Time (1823) V. vu. 281 After the 
general vote was carried for the union [of England and 
Scotland], before they entered on the consideration of the 


| particular articles, an act was prepared for securing thé 


preshyterian government. 1750 J. Eowarns iWés, (1834) 
I. xvii, p, clxiti/r The presbyterian way has ever appeared 
to me most agreeahle to the word of God and the reason 
and nature of things. 1817 J. Evans Zxcurs. Windsor, etc. 
10 For this purpose they erected a Preshytery at Wands- 
worth [1§72]... This was the first Presbyterian church in 
England. 1820 Soutney Wesley 11. 365 He died at New- 
bury-Port, in New-England, and..was buried before the 
ulpit, in the Preshyterian church of that town. (1853 
ine Hist. Presbyt. Ch. Fred. ww xxxi. 585 On Friday, 
the roth of July 1840,..the court was regularly constituted 
under the title of ‘The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland’. 1876 Proc. Union Synod in Drysdale 
Mist. Preshyt. Eng. 1. (1889) 626 note, That the name of 
the Church shall be ' The Preshyterian Church of England ’. 
er McCain Church of Scot. Divisions & Reunions ti. 33 
he polity of the Societies was presbyterian. -. 

b. Reformed Presbyterian, of or pertaining to 
those Presbyterians who protested against the 
constitution of Church and State in Scotland at 
the Revolution Settlement in 1689, and claimed to 
be the true representstives of the Covenanters of 
the seventeenth century; also popularly called 


CAMERONIAN, q. v. ' j 

They consisted of members of the ‘United Societies’ 
formed in 1681, and in 1743 organized themselves uader the 
name of The Reformed Presbytery, known at a later date 
asthe Reformed Presbyterian Church’. In 1876 the greater 

rt of this body in Scotland united with the Free Church; 
Et some held ont, and still constitute a separate denomi- 
nation, 

[tgor: see B. 1744 A. Marsnat in Hutchison Ref. Presb. 
Ch. 187 The Rev, Mr. John M’Millan and 1,..with certain 
elders, upon the rst August var did erect ourselves into a 
Presbytery under the name of ‘ The Reformed Presbytery.) 
1806 (2/¢/e} Reformation Principles exhibited by the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 1860 
J. Garoner Faiths of World 11. 745/2 A fully organized 
and independent section of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was formed in the sister isle. 1893 Hutcuison Kef- 
Presbyt. Ch, ii, 2g The persecuted Presbyterians, of which 
the Relarmed Liisehe ne Church has always claimed to 
be the legitimate ecc! esiastical successor. - 

ce. United Presbyterian, of or pertaining to the 
nnited church or denomination formed in Scotland 
in 1847 by the union of the United Secession and 
Relief churches. (Abbreviated U. P.) In 1900 
this body united with the (main body of the) Free 
Church of Scotland, to form the denomination then 


named the United Free Church of Scotland. 

1847 Proc. United Presbyt. Synod 14 May 13 That the 
Name of the Church under the authority and inspection of 
this Synod be The United Presbyterian Church; and that 
the Name of this Synod be 7'4e Synod of the United Presty- 
terian Church, comport of the United Associate S ynod of 
the Secession Church and of the Synod of the Relief Church. 
1900 Ross Tayor in Proc. Assembly United Free Ch. Se. 
64, I declare the Act of Union finally adopted, and that the 
Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church are now one Church in Christ Jesus, under the 
designation of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

2. Characteristic of a Presbyterian. norce-nse. 

1699-1700 Eart or Rettomont Let. to Sir F. Staniey 
s Mar. (Welbeck MSS.), He gave me a terrible bard 
preshyterian gripe in the articles between him and me. 
— Let, to Vernon 7 Mar. (Ibid.), When he had made me 


depend on him for advancing the money..he then gave me 
a Presbyterian gripe and fettered me in the writeings 
between us. © 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 


3. Of or pertaining to presbyters or priests, or 
the priestly order. rare. 

1881 Srantev Chr. /nst, vii. (ed. 2) 147 The texts on which 
the theory of Episcopal or Presbyterian alsolution rests. 

B. s6. One who maintains the Presbyterian 
system of church government; a member or 
adherent of a Presbyterian charch, 

Reformed Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, a member 
% 9 of the religious denominations 0 called: see 

1 bye. 

1641 Sin T. Aston Remonstr. Presbit., Survey Preshyt. 
Discipi. Table, Sectio 7. The Preshyterians must nat be 
prescribed in doctrine. /did. xiii. Liij, The inordinate 
violence of the Presbyterians, ¢1645 Howete Le?s, (1753) 
478 Those unhappy separatists, the Puritans,..who since 
are called ‘Presbyterians’, or ‘ Jews of the New Testament’. 
1655 Fuitra Ch. Hist. 1x, vii. § 21 A Synod of the Presby- 
terians, of the Warwickshire Classis, was call’d at Coventry, 
1673 Fissex Papers (Camden) 1. 77 The Pow'r and Interest 
of y® Non-Conformists here [Ireland], and their greatest 
strength, is certainly that of y* Preshiterians, who are of y* 
Scotch nation. 1701 Sin R. Hamitron in Hutchison Ref 
Preshyt, Ch. v. (1893) 138, J die a true Protestant, and to 
my Knowledge a Reformed Presbyterian. 173a E. Erskine 
Synod Sermon Wks. 1871 1. 504 All sound Presbyterians, 
whe read the history of our forefathers, generally approve 


of the practice of Mr. Samnel Rutherford ..and other | 


ministers of this church. 1824 Byron ¥uan xv. xci, For 
I_was bred a moderate Presbyterian, (1867 
Hist. Litigation resp. Presbyt. Chapels 191 Miltan, what- 
ever he was, was no Presbyterian. 1874 J. H. Buunr Dice, 
Sects (1886) 98/2 Under the name of Reformed Presbyterians 
the society still exists, claiming to be the representative of 
the old Covenanters in maintaining the Solemn League and 
Covenant as one of the standards, and still deploring the 
constitution of Church and State..as established at the 
Revolution of 1688 and at the Union. (df. /2 The 
United Presbyterians carry on missions..in the East and 
West Indies, and in Africa, together with medical missions 
to China. 1885 W. D. Jenenv Presbyt. Fund & Dr, 
Williams's Trust Introd. 8 note, In the eighteenth century, 
wind-gnards fixed on chimney-pots were called by. 
terians, in derisive allusion te the want of fixedness in the 
theolagical opinions of the Denomination of that name. 
.Presbyterianism. [f. prec. +-1sm; cf. F. 
presbylérianisme.} The Presbyterian system of 
chnrch government: see prec. A. 1. 

1c Gitieseie (title) A Recrimination charged upon 
Mr. Goodwin, in defense of Presbyterianism. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charact., Univ, Beadie (1860) 72 The favorites of 
independing presbyterianisme. 1716 Anoison /reeholder 
No. 54 ¥ 3 The Tories tell us, that the Ot Sag ans would 
end in Presbyterianism anda Commonwealth. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France,3 A more pions Christian, but withone 
presbyterianism, did not exist than Captain Eliab. 1871 
Raiwv & Mackenzie Live Cunningham xii. 164 he 
ineradicable Presbyterianism of tha Scottish people. 

Presbyte'rianize, v. [f. as prec. +-12E.] 
a, ¢rans. To make Presbyterian; to organize ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian system. b. zz/r. To 


T. S. James | 


act as a Presbyterian, or in a way tending towards - 


the Presbyterian system or doctrine. Hence Pres- 
byterianized ee. @.; Presbyte'rianizing //.¢. 

@ 1843 Soutuev Compl, Bk. Ser. u, (1849) 192/1 Cromwell's 
neal with the indepetidents, setting them ta prepare a Con- 
ession of faith—which would, ipso facto, have Presby- 
terianized them. ¢ 1878 Pusev in Liddon Life (1897) 1V. 
xiii. 31g Our Bishops seem paralyzed by aur Presbyte- 
rianizing Archbishop of Canterbury. — Ch. QO. Rev. ia 
494 The reaction from the unwise step of Archbishop Land 
led them [Scottish Episcopalians] to all but Presbyterianize 
their worship at the..restoration..in 1660. 1886 Beonaick 
Hist, Univ, Oxford 145 These bodies were equally resolved 
to Presbyterianise the University. 1889 Davsnate /is¢, 
Presbyt, in Eng. 592 The need: of..submitting to some 
more Presbyterianized development. . 

Presbyte‘rianly, adv. -[f. as prec. +-Ly 2.] 
Ta a Presbyterian manaer’ Gr direction. 

3656 Evetyn Diary a Nov., Tho’ the Minister was Presby- 
terianly affected, he yet was..duly ordain'd. 1691 Woon 
Ath. Oxon. VW. a5§ This person [Thos. Vanghan] tho’ 
Me picrienly affected, yet he had the Kings ear. 1894 W. 
WALKER /Vist. Congreg. Ch. U.S. 171 This extension of 
the communion was not pnt in practice .. during the first 
half-century..save at Presbyterianty inclined Newbary. 

Pre‘sbyterism. rare. [f. PRESBYTER + -1SM.] 

$8 = PRESBYTERIANISM. Obs. b. The office or 
rank of a presbyter. 
_ 1659 Gavaoun Tears Ch. 564 Anabaptisme, or Presbyter. 
isme, or Pa sme. @ 1670 Hacker 484, Williams 
It. (1692) 197 It looks not atl like Popery that Presbyterism 
was disdained hy the king ; his father had tanght him that 
tt was a sect so perfidious, that he found more faith among 
the Highlanders. 1826 G. S. Faaza Diffic. Romanism 
{1853) 407 The consecration. .of Archbishop Parker, even if 
we concede the mere Presbyterism of Barlow, will be more 
canonical than that of Pape Pelagius, by the precise amount 
of one Bishop, . 

| Presbytevium, -ion, (Christian L. . 
prian, 2250), ad. Gr. mpeaBurépiov, -repeiov (N. T.) 
a council of elders, Jewish or Christian; ia eccl. 
Gr. the office ofa po ter, also the meeting-place 
of presbyters or elders, . 

. = PRESBYTERY 1. 5 

1565 Jewet Refi. Harding's Answ. 13. xxvi. 196 The 
Quiér was then..called Canceffi, a Chauncel, and commonly 
of the Greekes Preshyterinm, for that it was a place specially 
appointed vnto the Priestes, and Ministers, and shut vp 
from al others, r7o1 Coweld's Interpr., Presbyteriuii, the 
Presbytery i,¢. The Quire or Chancel se called, because it 
was the place appropriated to the Bishop and Priests, and 
other Clergy, 

» = PRESRYTERY 3. 
Van, VII. 
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@ 1886 J. Kee Leet. Hist. Preaching iii. (1888) 46 Next 
was a space gs by the Presbyterlon or body of 
Presbyters. 1896 E. Beck in Dudlin Rev. July 82 The 
college of cardinals repre the anclent preshyteriue, or 
conncil, by which the bishop of Rome, as every other bishop, 
was assisted. 1g90a T. M. Linosay Ch. & Min. in Early 
Cent. v. 196 According to the conception of Ignatius, every 
Christian community ought to have at its head a -bishop, 
4 presbyterium or session of elders, and a body of deacons. 

resby'tero-epi-scopal, a. nonce-wd. Of or 
aaa a presbyter-bishop. 

r8ao [see PrasayTer 1 al. 


Pre‘sbytership. ([Sce -snrr.] The office or 
rank of presbyter; = PRESBYTERATE 1, 

1597 Hooxer £ce/. Pol. v. txxviil. § 3 Let them vse what 
dialect they will, whether we call it a Priesthood, a 
Presbytership, or a Ministerie, it skilleth not. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 84 That no Deaconship or Presbytership is 
iven among them, except first they have contracted a 

irgin. 1656 Taare Comm, x Tim. iii, 13 A fair step to 
a higher order, i. ¢, to.a bishopric or presbyter-ship. 1832-3 
Schaf's Eneycl. Relig. Knowl. 1, 298/1 In chapter 47 he 
{Clement] speaks of the dignity of presbytership. 1885 

i. S. Froutkes Prim. Consecr. ix. 470 Thy servants, whom 


| we dedicate to the honour of the preshytership. 


Presbytery (pre's-, pre‘zbitori). Also 5 
presbetory, -bytory, 6-7 -beterie, -y, -biterie, 
-bytrie, 6-8 -bitery. [a. OF. presditerie (12th c. 
ia Littré) a priest’s house, ad. late L. presbylerium: 
sce PRESBYTERIUM.] 

1. A part of a church, esp. of a cathedral or other 
large church, reserved for the clergy; formerly, 
the three seats or sed#/#a on the sonth side of the 
eastern part of the chancel, the remnant of the 
bench which in earlier times ran all round; hence, 
the whole of the eastern part of the chancel 
beyond the choir, in which the altar is placed ; 


the sanctuary. 

141a in Raine Catlerick Church (830 9 A high awter., 
with three Prismatories [sic] convenal Sly made be mason 
crafte, 1466 (nv. in Archzologia L. 34, j cloth of grene 
bokrame lyned for the presbetary. 1483 Cath. Angl. a91/t 
A Presbytory, presditertum, crgro (xv. in Papers ase & 
Norw, Archzol. Soc. X1V. 194 Itm, iij ald qwishons daily 
lying in the preshitery. @1gg2 Letano //fn, 11.77 A Noble 
Man caullid Philip Fitz Payne was buryed..under an Arch 
on the North side of the Presbyterie. 1845 Parker Goss. 
Archit., Presbytery,. the part of a church in which the high 
Altar is placed; it forms the eastern termination of the 
choir, above which it is raised by several steps, and is 
occupied exclusively by those who minister in the services 
af the Altar. 1848 Arckman’s Archit. (ed. 5) p. xlvii, 
Clerestory of the preshytery, a fine rich example. 1874 
Micxretawarre Afod. PE Pe 8 The nave, or y 
of the church; the choir, and the sanctnary or presbytery. 

+2. The office of a presbyter; cldership or 
priesthood ; = PREsBYTERATE 1. Ops. 

1604 R. Cawonty Table Aiph., Presbytery, eldership. 
16az Cockeram, Preséyterie, Priesthood. 1630 Baarnwait 
Eng. Gentiem. (1641) 196 Those precise schismatics. .cannot 
endure any precedency or priority of place to be in the 
church, bat an equality of Presbyterie. 1634 Sta T. Heaveer 
Trav. 74 He..ransacks the Temples or Houses of Christian 
Denotion, trampling vnder-foot .. all reliqnes and vsefull 
Ornaments, belonging to Presbytery [among the Georgian 
Christians), 1660 R. Coxe Power § Sudy. a The next 
order in the Church of Christ to Apostles and Bishops is 
that of Presbytery or Priesthood. 1704 Netson Fest. §& 
Fasts ui. vii. (1739) 539 If the Word.. Presbytery ..signifies 
not a College of Presbyters, but the Office. 

3. A body of presbyters or elders ‘(in the curly 
charch; also in a general sense, usnally wit 


allusion to 4). 

1611 Brace 3 7s. iv. 14 Negtect not the gift..which was 

iuen thee by prophesie, with laying on of the hands of the 

resbyterie [rod mpeoBurepion, presbyteriz, Wycuie of prestis 
or presthod, Tinaace an elder, CRANMER presthode, Geneva 
the Eldership, RAcies priesthod, Revised the presbytery]. 
1641 Mitton Reform, 1. Wks, 1851 HI. 32 The bosome 
admonition of a Friend is a Presbytery, and a Consistory to 
them. 1650 Baxter Saints’ KR. w. vi $x (1652) 254 Even 
the Bishop with his Presbyterie was in each particular 
Church. 1709 J. Jounson Clergyu. Vade M. u. p. li, 
When Alexander, bishop of Alexaadria, called a Presbytery 
to condemn Arius, he t 
well as Bishops and Priests. 1833 Tracts for Times No.7. 
4 The Bishops have no where committed it to the Presby- 
tery. 1853 b. Kine Def. Presdyt. Ch. Govt. v. vi. (1854) 
269 The early Christian fathers frequently call the delibera- 
tive council of a Meee church its presbytery. 

4. Ia the Presbyterian system: A or 
assembly of presbyters or elders, consisting of all 
the ministers, and one ruling elder (or sometimes 
two) from each parish or congregation within 
a particular local area, constituting the ecclesi- 
astical conrt next above the kirk-session and below 
the synod (see PRESBYTERIAN a. 1). 

1578 ond Bk, Discipl. Ch. Scot, xi. $11 Na man ancht to 
have the office of visitation [i.e. be a Superintendent) bot 
he that is lawfully chosin be the Pres oe therennto, 
18a Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 476 Patrik Gillespie, 
moderatour of the hailt presbitetie of Striveling. 1640-1 
Kirkcudbr, War-Comm., Min, Bk. (1855) 25 Same must be 
appoyntit in everie Presbytrie, by the Committie thairof. 
1961 Hume ézist. Eng. 111. litt. 138 note, A presbytery In 
Scotland is an inferior ecclesiastical court, the same that 
was afterwards called a classis in England. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scoti, (éd. 2) p. xviii, The General Assembly. .consists of 
commissioners, some ef whom are laymen, under the name 
of ruling elders, from presbyteries, royal boronghs, and 
universities, 1828 IS. lavinc Las? Days p. viii, Having 
received ordination from the Presbytery,..] set ont on this 


ad Deacons present with him, as . 


PRESCAPULAR. 


very morning six years ago, on my way to London. 18 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scot 11. i, 83 lo 1706 the Assembly 
recommended presbyteries to visit all public grammar 
schools within their bounds. 

attrib, Wag Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. U1. 22 That 
they... make thair addresse to the several! presbytereis 
uponn the first preshyterie day after the charge. . 

Db. ¢ransf. The district comprising the parishes 


or congregations represented by a hig he 

31581 Keg. Privy Conneit Scot. WN. 383 That thaireftir 
gel or elderschippis may be constitute. 1591 /did. 

V. 628 Maist pairt of the kirkis within the said presbiterie. 
1640-1 Kirkendbr. War-Comm. Alin. Bk. (1855) 48 Thair 
are ten kirkes of the presbytrie of Drumfries, a1817 T. 
Dwicur Trav. New Eng. etc. (1821) 1, x12 He lived 
within the bounds of the Presbytery of Albany (U.S.). 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVI /1 In the Established Church of 
Scotland..there are 69 Presbyteries, each consisting of 
ecie in number not more than 24 nor fewer than 12. ‘The 

rovincial Synods, of which there are Ts,..are composed of 


the Presbyteries within the provinces which give nameto the 


‘Synods. “Mod, The churches in the London Presbytery. 


e. By early writers, sometimes applied to the 
body of elders of an individual parish charch 


(corresponding to the actual kirk-session). 

{1573 Sanavs Let, to Bullinger 15 Aug. in Zurich Lett, 
(Parker Soc.) I. 11. 173, Ecclesia Christi_non admittit aliam 
gubernationem, quam dlam solum, quax fit per presbyterium: 
scilicet per ministrum, seniores et diaconum. /did,, Habeat 
unaquzeque parochia suum proprium preshyterium. ¢vans/. 
ibid. 1. 1. 295-6 The church of Christ admits of no other 
government but that by presbyteries; viz. by the minister, 
elders, and deacon... Each parish should “have its own 
presbytery. 31655 Funter CA. Hist. 1x. iii. § 8 The Non- 
conformists though aver-powred for the present {1578} in 
Parliament .. after the dissolution thereof,.. presumed to 
erect a Presbitery at Wandsworth in Surrey... This was the 
first-born of all Presbyteries in England, and secundum 
usu Wandesworth, as much honoured hy some, as 
secundum xsum Sarum by others, 1889 A. H. Davspace 
Hist, Presbyt, in Eng. vat A Congregational Eldership or 
parochial Presbytery, to which the Elizabethan Puritans 
attached prime importance, /dfd. 146 The Presbytery 
which was set np at Wandsworth was a local or parochial 
eldership. [But some question this view, and hold that the 
Wandsworth Presbytery was at least an approach to what 
is still known in Scotland as a presbytery (sense 4).] 

+d. The ministers and elders collectively form- 
ing the administrative body of the Presbytcrian 
church of a country. Ods. 

1628 Witnen Brit. Remtemd, vit. 1705 In Scotland if I 
liv'd, 1 would deny No due respect to their Presbyterie. 
1651 Hoanes Leviath, xliv. 341 The Presbytery hath 
challenged the power ta Excommunicate their owne Kings, 
and to bee the Supreme Moderators in Religion, in the places 
where they have that form of Church government. 

e. Reformed Presbytery, the presbytery or court 
of the Keformed Presbyterian church : see PRESBY- 
TERIAN a. tb. 

1744 [see PresayTERtaN @. 1b). 1860 Garonen Faiths of 
World V1. 745/2 There being now two ministers, a meeting 
was held at Brachead on the ist of August 1743, when a 
presbytery was the first time formed under the nama of the 
Reformed Presbytery. lbid. 749/2 The formation of the 
Reformed Presbytery in Scotland in 1743 was ppsoanetie 
of much advantage to the Cameronians in Irelan 

5. The Presbyterian polity or system; Presby- 
terianism. (Contrasted with episcopacy or prelacy, 
and with independency.) Common in 17th c.; 
now rare. 

1590 Nasne Pasguils Apol. Wks.(Grosart) 1.239 Thys beeing 
aplace vppon which they hane built theyr Presbiterie, if they: 
pull bat one straw ont of the nest, al their egges are broken. 
1622 Bacon Ast. Gt. Arit. Mor. & Hist. Wks, (Bohn) 499 
The ministers, and those which stood for the presbytery, 
thought their cause had more sympathy with the discipline 
of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. 1641 Mitton 
Reform, 1. Wks. 1851 11. 66 In France..the Protestants 
..carry the name of the best Subjects the King has; and 
yet Presbytery, if it must be so call'd, does there all that it 
desires to do, 1647 Case Aingd. 10 Presbyterie is the 
Rivall of Episcopacie. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. U1. 
Diss. Drama a Vhe Independaats pretend to refine upon 
Presbitery (as that did upon the Church), 1846 M¢Cutocu 
Ace. Brit. co (1854) 1 283 a oO Pik as 
Mary, re-establishing Presbytery, int 1872 O. 
Gracey Gloss. Ecel. Te pms 16 Prelacy was re-cétabbatied 
1610,..but Presbytery became finally triumphant. 

6. A presbyter’s or eet house; a parsonage. 
(Now only in 2. C. Ch.) Also presbytery-house. 

18as Soutney in Q. Reo, XXXII. 136 The presbytery of 
the Moderator differed tittle either in constmetion or size 
from the hovels by which it was surrounded. 1 Wester, 
Gaz, 3 Mar. 8/3 He dated his communication from ‘The 
Presbytery’, us is usual among Roman Catholic clergy. 
1goa N. Munno in Blackw. Mag. Nov. 584/1 They walked 
together to the presbytery-house. 

| Presbytia Ubt tia), mod.L., f. Gr. spea- 
Burns: see Prespyte. Cf. I. presbytie.] = PRES- 
BYOPIA. So Presby'tic c., Pre‘sbytism. 

1706 Pius (ed. 6), Preséytia, a dimness of Sight, when 
the Ball of the Eye is so flat, that the Visual Rays pass the 
Retina, or Net-like Coat before they are united. 1822-34 
Presbytia [see Presayoria}. 1857 Dunctison Dict, Sted, 
Presbytic, presbyopic. 1863 ATKINSON tr. Ganot's Physics 
vit. vi. § 509. 46 ¢ most usual affections of the eye are 
myopy and presbytism, or short sight and far sight. 

} Prescapula (priyskee'pitili). Anat. [PRe- 
A.4b.] That part of the scapula or shonlder-blade 
above (or in quadrupeds, anterior to) its spine or 
median axis. Hence Presca‘pular @., anlerior 
to the spine or long axis of the shoulder-blade; 
gb. the prescapularis or supraspinatus ee 


PRESCIENCH. 


r8g0 Biturnes Aled. Dict., Prescapular fossa, supraspinons 
fossa. F 
Pre-scene, -scholastic: see Pre- A. 2, B. 1d. 


Prescience (pri‘fitns). [a. F. prescience 
(13th ¢.), ad. late L. prescfentia (Tertull.) fore- 
knowledge: see PRESCIENT a. and -ENCE.] Know- 
ledge of events before they happen; foreknowledge. 

a@. esp. as a divine altribute. “ 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1¥. 974 (998) They seyn right pus 

t Bios is not to come For pat pre ene hath seyghen 

1382 WycLir . ah i.2 oy the preecionse Letase 

bifore knowinge; Vulg. secundum prescien. fanz) o 
Goat te fadir, re ox Chast. Goddes Chyld. 17 Thus it 
fareth by hem also that wyll ymagiie of predestynacyon 
and of the prescience or of the foreknowinge of god. 132 
More Confut. Barnes vu, Wks. re Prescyence of God 
putteth no necessitie in thinges of their nature connenient 
vnto free wyll of man. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit er 106 
It is utterly inconsistent with his Prescience and Omni- 
science. 1791 Boswett Yoknsou an. 1769 (1816) 11. 100 
Predestination, or what is eqnivalent to it, cannot be avoided, 
if we hold an nniversal prescience in the Deity. 1835 I. 
Tavion Spir, Despot. vil. 331 If we attribute it to the 
divine prescience. r i 

b, asa human faculty or quality: Foresight. 

3432-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy n. ae Digby 230), Cassandra 
-ein eche arte had experience Of binges future fully pre- 
science To telle aforn Gu dae shal Lier ip 1530 LynDEsay 
Test. Papyngo 962 prudent prelatis, quhare was your 
peeieee Tae tuke on hand tyll obsetue Chaistytie, But 
austeir lyfe, lanbour, and abstenance? 3615 G. Sanpvs 
Trav. oo Nature hauing endned them with that wonderfull 
prescience, to anoide the inconueniences, and yet to enioy 
the benefit of the riner, 1991 Burke Let. fo Mfemd, Nat. 
Assemb, Wks. V1. 54 Statesmen of a more judicious pre- 
science, look for the fortunate moment too. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Explor. 11. iv. 55 Resources..contingent certainly, 
so far as onr prescience goes, , ‘ 

ec. With a and g/. An instance of this. rave), 

@ 1763 Suenstone £ss. (1765) 148 We..deny onrselves.. 
rerwat ratifications, through speculative presciences and 
donbts about the future. 

+ Pre‘sciency. O05. rare, 
-ENCY.] = prec. ; 

1572 R. T. Discourse 16 Partly by the Naturall motions 
of their myndes,..partly by the presciencie and foreknow- 
ledge of the thinges to comme. 

Prescient (prffignt), a. Also 8 pre-. i F. 
prescient (15thc.), ad. L. presefentem, pr. pple. of 
prescire to know before, f. prx, PRe- A. 1 + scire 
to know.] Having foreknowledge or foresight; 
foreseeing. 

@ 1626 Bacon Hist. Gt. Brit. Wks. 1879 1. 796/1 The 
providence of king Henry the seventh was in all men’s 
months; who. .showed himself sensible and almost prescient 
of this event, 1733 Pore £ss. Afan ut. 101 Prascient, the 
tides or tempests to withstand, 1798 Canaine, etc. New 
Morality 123 in Anti-Facobing July, Or, like the anagaliis, 
prescient flower, Shuts her soft petals at the approaching 
shower, 1845 Disraeti Syéz? vi. xi, Gerard prescient that 
some tronble might in consequence ocenr there. 1888 Brvcr 
Amer, Commw, 1. iv. 46 James Harrington, one of the 
most prescient minds of that great age. 

b. Of, pertaining to, or arising from prescience. 

1860 W. Cottins Wom. White 1. x, The prescient sadness 
of'a coming and a long farewell. 

So + Prescie‘ntial, prw-,¢. = prec. 

1699 J. Beaumont Love's Eye ii. Poems (Grosart) 11. 
243/1 Love..into dark Futurity With przesciential Rays doth 
oe ee ee 

Prescientifie (prissiéati-fik), a. [In 1, irreg, 
f. PuESCIENCE after scientific; in 2, f. Pre- B, 1 
+Scimntiric (prob. after prehistoric).] 

i. +1. Of or belonging to prescience; condi- 
tonal prescientific, making (the divine) prescience 
conditional. Oés. rare. 

3836 G.S. Faner Prin. Doctr. Election u. tii. 265 Trenens 
«;has also been claimed as an advocate of the same Con- 
ditional Prescientific System: but, in trnth,.-he really main- 
tained a directly opposite Scheme of cansation. 751. 267 
Ireneus never maintains the Conditional Prescientific 
Scheme. 

II. 2. Of or pertaining to times prior to the rise 
of modern science, or to the application of the 
scientific method. 

1858 G. Durr Sf. af Elgin 11 Aug., Belongin ns he 
[Lord Palmerston] does to the perce, as oe Derby 
says he does to the Prescientific, school, 1868-7o Mitt Ess. 
Relig, (1874) 24 In prescientific times men always supposed 
that any unusnal faculties which came to them they knew 
not how, were an inspiration from God. 18 Times 5 June 
9 Their expeditions shonld not be regarded as either ua- 
scientific or prescientific. 

Presciently (préfigutli), adv, [f. Prescrenr 
+-Ly%.] Ina prescient manner: with prescience. 

791-1823 D'Israzer Cur, Lit. (1858) 111, 454 Ort this 
memorable day a philosaphical Pots might have pre- 
sciently marked the seed-plots of events, 1844 De Quincey 
Greece under Romans ¥ ks, 1858 VIII. 346 He legislated 
well and presciently, they imagine, for the interests of a 
remote posterity. 

Prescind (présind), v. [ad. L. prescindére, 
Presciss- to cnt off in front, f. pre, Pre- A. + 
Sscindére to cut.] 

1, ¢vans. To cut off beforehand, prematurely, or 
abruptly ; to cnt away or remove at once. 

1636 Bratuwait Rom, Eng, 20 The brevity of his reigne 
prescinded many and great hopes of his good government 
of the whole Empire. 1657 Tomttnson Renon's Disp, 284 
Therefore these surcles are prescinded, that a new spring .. 
may follow. 1689 Consid. cone. Snecession § Alleg.17 The 


y-fore. 


[f. as prec.: see 
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Crown may be so entailed..to some Persons, as to bar and 

rescind the Title of others, 1918 Entertainer No. 29. 196 
Kings ought..if they do fall into Mischiefs to prescind the 
Occasions of them, Bs soon as they are discovered. 1850 
O. Brownson Ws. VII. 218 The ingenions writer is not 
at liberty to prescind from divine revelation all that he is 
not snre of by his own instincts, =~ 

2. To cnt off, detach, or separate from; to 
abstract. 

1660 H. More Afyst. Godl, To Rdr. 25 Nothing..but a 
mere Phrase, if yon prescind it from what is comprired in 
Remission of sins. 1710 BeakeLev Princ. Hum. Knowl. 1. 
§ 100 An abstract idea of happiness, prescinded from all 
particular pleasnre. 1744 — Sirts § 225 If force be con- 
sidered as prescinded from gravity and matter, and as 
existing only in points or centers, what can this amount to 
but an abstract spiritual incorporeal force? 1856 Feanter 
inst. Metaph, vu. 475 Nor have universal things pre- 
scinded from the particular any absolute existence. 

3. intr, (for reff.) with from: a. To withdraw 
the attention front; to leave out of consideration. 
+b. To separate itself, withdraw from: (oés.). 


te. Prescinding from, apart from (oés.). 

1650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health Aij, They would not be 
prejudiced by Cnstoni,..but Pennine from that, give 
their understandings. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 The 
Air..must be defin'd, prescinding from all Admistions that 
are extraneons to it. /é/d, 1. xi. 48 The Observer shall 
never find it worth while to observe Lunar Semisextiles or 
Quincunxes, either prescinding from their Principals. 1687 
Noarts Codt, Afise. 362 A bare act of Obliquity does not 
only prescind from, hut also positively deny such a special 
dependence of it upon the will. 1913 Beaketey Alerphr. vin. 
§5 The abstract general idea of man prescinding from, and 


exclusive of all particular shape, size, complexion, passions, | 


facnities, and every individual circumstance. 1890 W. S. 
Linty Kight §& Wrong 98 In-what 1 am abont to write I 
prescind entirely from all theological theorics and religious 
symbols. 4 

Hence Presci-ndent @., prescinding, abstracting. 

171g Cueyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1.101 Which no Body 
who knows the prescindent Faculties of the Sonl..can deny. 

+ Prescions, @. Ofs. [f. L. presci-us fore- 

knowing (f. prescire to foreknow: see PRESCIENT) 
+-OUS.] = PRESCIENT. 
, 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Afed.1. § 11 Predestination. .is 
in respect to God no prescions determination of our Estates 
to come, but B definitive blast of Ifis Will already fulfilled. 
x97 Davoen Enefd xt. 242 Thrice happy thon,. . Prescious 
of ills, and leaving me behind, T’o drink the dregs of life by 
fate assign‘d, 1765 C. Smaat Phadrus i. ix, Cassandra's 
Prescious care Songht, but obtain’d no credence there. 

Prescission (prisi‘fan). rare, [n. of action from 
PresoinD.}] The action of prescinding. 

1§89 Nasu Almond 2 If, in comparing thy knauery, my 
full points seeme as tedious to thy puritane pernsers as the 
Northeren mans mile and a waybitte to the weary passenger 
«till I see what market commission thou hast to assist any 
mans sentences, I will nener subscribe to thy periode pre- 
scission [ printed prescisme]. 1890 Cent. Dict., Prescission. 
{See also Precision 2.] 

+ Prescit, a. Oés. rare~'. [ad. L. preescit-us, 
pa. pple. of prascive to foreknow (see PRESCIENT), 
in med.L. = reprobate (see Dn Cange).] Fore- 
known (to be damned) ; hence, condemned, repro- 
bate. So + Presci-ted ¢. 

(Prascitus 'foreknown ' was evidently employed to avoid 


bredestingtus; but the latter being commonly restricted to 


the sense ‘ predestinated to salvation’, srescf?us came to be 
= ‘foreordained to perdition, condemned, reprobate.) 

€ 1400 ame Lott. 7 Pe pope wat not, ne of himsilf, if he be 
sanid of God, or prescit to be dampnid, pat if he be prescit, 
silk indulgencis rennun not forp agen be ordinaunce of God. 
«a 1660 Contemp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archzol. Soc.) 1. 276 The 
denont penetent and humble publican, whoe by our Saniours 
verditt,..was justified, and the other, your examplare and 
his antigoniste, prescited, by those words gud se Aumiliat 
exaltabitur, et qui se exaltat humiliabitur, 

Prescele, erron. form of PRESLE Oés. 

Prescribe (priskraitb), v. Also 7 pree-. [ad. 
L. prescribére to write before, to appoint or direct 
in writing; in law, to bring an exception against, 
demur to, etc. ; f. pre, PRe- A + scridére to write.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To write first or beforehand ; 
also, to write with foreknowledge; to predict in 
writing; to describe beforehand. Oés. 

1545 LELAno New Year's Gi/t (1549) Diij, There bath heneto 
the nombre of a fnll hundreth or mo, that. .hath.. prescribed 
the actes of your moste noble predecessonrs. 1670 Dee Afath. 
Pref, dij, So to Paint, and prescribe the Sunnes Motion, to 
the breadth of a heare. s6za Batnstey Lud. Lit, (1627) To 
Radr., For the manner of proceeding used in this worke, it is 
prescribed in the preface. 1651 C. Cantwaicnt Cert. Retig.r. 
133 Exes yon rightly nnderstand the words of Berengarins, 
(hee might have said of Pope Nicolas, who did prescribe 
them). 1653 H. Wuistier Upshot inf, Baptism ro2 Esaias 
prescribed it excellently; The wolf shall dwell with the Lamb. 

+b. To inscribe on the front or forepart. Oés. 

1608 CHAPMAN Byron's Conspir. Ded. (Haning heard your 
approbation of these in their presentment) I could not but 
prescribe them with your name, 

2. To write or lay down as a rule or direction to 
be followed ; to appoint, ordain, direct, enjoin, 
Const. ¢o or dative; with simple obj. or obj. cl. 

1538 Goodly Primer (1834) 204 Let ns prescribe him no 
time, but ever submit our wills to his. 1538 CromWELL in 
Merriman Life § Lett. (1902) IT. 153 The workes of charite 
marcy and faithe specislly prescribed and commaunded in 
scripture. 15s5r Rosinson tr. AZore's top. 11. (1895) 249 
What soener is prescribed vnto him that killeth any of tbe 
proclamed persons. 1576 FLeminc Panof/. Epist. 93 Reason 
prescribeth,.that Whatsoeuer we attempt in the course of 
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our life, blame may be anoyded. @1648 Lo. Heraerr 
Hen. V7 41 (1683)227 Your master ought not to prescribe me 
what 1 am to do. 1724 Swirt Drafpier’s Lett, iv. Wks, 1761 
111. 64 Wood prescribes to the news mongers in London what 
they are to write. 1978 Jonnson in Boswell 17 Apr., Verses 
..prescribed as an exercise, 1843 Sir J. T. Coterincr in 
Stanley Arnold (1844) 1, i. 9, f know not whether the 
Statutes prescribe the practice. 1884 tr. Lofze's Aetaph. 

1s Not even Religion should presnme to prescribe to 
Ga the course which the world's development must have 
followed subsequently to its creation, 

b, in tndtrect pass. with the person as subject. 

1609 B, Jonson Sil. Wome, 1, iv, So they were prescrih'd 
to goe to Chnrch. 1879 Baowninc Med Bratts 37 And ten 
were prescribed the whip, and ten a brand on the cheek, 

+c. adbsol. or intr. To lay down a rule; to 
dictate, appoint, direct. Of a law or custom: To 
be of force. Oés. 

1564 P. Martyr's Comm, Fudges 189, These prescribe not, 
when as they are manifestly vicions and euyll But that 
custome prescribeth, which is neither against the woord of 
God, nor the law of natnre, nor the common lawe. ¢ 1586 
C’ress Pespaoxe /’s. cv. vi, He rulers rnles,..prescribes, and 
all obey. 1610 Br. Caateton Yurisd. 278 This Synode pre- 
scribed against the Pope’s jurisdiction. a 1716 Soutn Sera: 
(1727) LV. ix. 387 Nothing. .being so tyrannical as Ignorance, 
where Time and long Possession enables it to prescribe, 

3. Med, trans, To advise or order the use of (a 
medicine, remedy, or treatment), with directions 
for the manner of applying it, Const. as in 2. 

1s8t Petre Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ut. (1586) 54, 1 prescribe 
for his heaith this medicine. 1607 Topseut Kour-/. Beasts 
(1658) 178 Pliny prescribeth a man which twinkleth with his 
eyes, and cannot look stedfastly, to wear in a chain the 
tongne of a Fox. 1676 W. Huspaap aspiness of People 
40 To prescribe to the people poysonons Drugs instead of 
wholsome food or physick. 1958 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 324 He was.. prescribed a.. Ptisan. 1806 
Bosanquet & Putten New Rep. 1. 196 The Defendant as 
apothecary made up the medicines prescribed by the Plain- 
tiff for the patient. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med, 
ix. 97 To leech his head and prescribe tartar emetic, 

b. absol, or intr. Also fig. 

3598 Suaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 249 Methinkes you prescribe 
to your selfe very preposteronsly. 1607 — Timon v. iv. 84, 
I will..make each Prescribe to other, as each others Leach, 
1674 RK. Goprrev /aj. § Ab, Physick 200 This Doctor., 
Prescribes, and..gives order for a Preventive Purge to be 
taken next morning. 1937 West Let, in Gray's Poems 
(1775) 27 1f..‘ Friendship be the physic of the mind’, pre- 
scrihe to me, dear Gray,..I shall be a most obedient patient, 
1899 Daily News 13 Mar. 7/1 His motto was that no states- 
man should prescribe until he was called in. Afod, The 
physician was asked to prescribe for him. _ 

+4. ¢rans. To limit, restrict, restrain; to confine 
within bounds. Oés. 

1596 Dravton Leg. i. 601 Prescrib'd to one poore solitary 
place, Who should have progres’d all a Kingdon space. 
1688 Prion L-xodus f7f. 14 vii, Laws to his Maker the learnd 


wretch can give; Can bound that Nature, and prescribe 


| that Will, Whose pregnant word did either ocean fill, 1726 


De Foe /7ist, Devt? i. iii.(1840) 197 The faculties of man.. 
are prescribed on the other hand, and cannot sally out with- 
out Jeave. 

IL. Law. + 5. trans. a. Tohold by Prescriprion 


(sense 4b). b. Toclaim by prescription. Ods. rare, 

1458 Rolls of Parit. V. 337/1 (Anc. Pet, 1387, P.R.O.) Not 
witbstonding that by the olde liberte an redome of the 
Comyne of this londe had, enjoyed and prescribed, fro the 
tyme that no mynde is, alle suche persones as .. beene 
assembled in eny parlement..ought to hane theire fredome 
to speke and sey in the hous of theire assemble .. he was 
- arrested, and..led to the Tonre of London. 1607 Cowett 
Interpr. 8.v. Prescription, A servant prescribeth liberty 
after a yeare, a 

6. intr, To make a claim by prescription; to 
assert a prescriptive right or claim (¢o or for some- 
thing; also with #/. or classe), 

153: Dial. on Laws Eng. u. |. 104b, Wf a hole countrey 

rescribe to pay no tythes for corne, or hey or suche other, 
shewe me] whether thon thynke that that prescripcion is 
good, xsqgtr. Liftleton's Tenures u. xi. 42 b, Aman may not 
prescrybe in a vyllayne in grosse withont shewynge of wrytt- 
ynge but in hymselfe that claymeth the vyllayne and in his 
auncesters whose heyre he is. /éfd. 47, If B lord of a 
manour wy! prescrybe that it hath ben accustomed within 
his manoure tyme ont of mynde tbat euery tenannt [etc.]. 
1712 Pasogaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 75 The Lord 
of a Manor..may prescribe to a Seat in the Body of the 
Church, which he and his Ancestors have immemorially 
used, 1766 Brackstone Comm. Il. xvii. 264 Formerly a 
man might, by the common iaw, have prescribed for a right 
which had been enjoyed by bis ancestors or predecessors 
at any distance of time. 1817 W. SeLwyn Law Nist Prius 
(ed. 4) Il. rr19 If the party has a Renerat common, and 
prescribes for common for any particniar sort of cattle, this 
will be good. 1844 Wittiams Keal Prop. (1875) 450 A man 
might..prescribe that he and bis ancestors had from time 
immemorial exercised a certain right in gross. 3 
Jig. a1619 Fotneray Athcom. 1. ix. § 2 (1622) 62 Time, 
which prescriheth against all humane inuentions, and which 
chalengeth the honour of Antiquity from them. 1650 Futrer 
Pisgah u1. xii. 260 Presuming on their former victories, that 
in so fortunate a place they might prescribe for conquest. 


+7. intr. Of a person: To plead prescription of 
time (PRESCRIPTION 4) against an action, statute, 
or penalty ; to cease to be liable on account of the 
lapse of the prescribed time. Ods. 


1895 Expos. Terms Law 145 b, But one may not prescribe 
ees mee except he haue an other statute that 
serneth for him. 1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Preseription 
A Judge or Clerk convicted for false entring of Pieas, &c. 
inay be Fined within two years; the two years being past, 
he prescribes against the punishment of the said Statute. 
31672 Cowell's Interpr.s.v. Prescription, Whosoever offendeth 
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against any such Statute, and escapes unquestion'd for two 
years or three .. may justly be said to have prescribed 
against that Action. 

8. Se. Law, intr. OF an action: To suffer pre- 
scription; 1o lapse, to become invalid or void by 
passage of time. Of a crime, debt, etc.: To be 
no longer capable of prosecution. 

1617 Sc. Acts Jas. VF,c. 12 All actions of warrandice.. 
shalt not prascrybe eas 18:6 prescryve], from the date of 
the band..but onty from the date of the distresse. 1678 
Sia G. Mackenzin Crim. Laws Seot. a. xxix. § 1 (1699) 
276 According to the Civit Law, Crimes did prescribe 
in twenty years. 1751 Hume £ss., Fustice (1817) UL. 235 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes, by the taws of most 
conntries, prescribe sooner than bonds, and mortgages. 
1838 W. Bunt Dict, Law Scot. 713 By the act 1579, c. 83, 
actions of removing prescribe within three years from the 
term at which the tenant has been warned to remove. 1874 
Act 37 4 38 Vice. c. 94 § 42 All inhibitions. .shall prescri 
on the tapse of five years from the date. 

i. 1847 De Quincey Sf. Mit, Mus xv. Whs. 1853 If. 27 

he grasp of the church ever relaxed, never ‘ prescribed , 
unless freely and by choice. 

Hence Prescribing v0/. 5d.; ++ Preacri*bement, 
prescription, prescribing. Ods, rare—". 

1563 Foxe 4. § AL 26/2 The matter being decised be- 
twixt them after the popes own prescribement, themperour 
taketh his fourny to Papia. 1618 M. Barer Horsemanship 
1. 65 By practise it may bee better perceined then by pre- 
scribing. a1704 T. Baown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 1. 63 
Whote nations might be killed by thy prescribing. 

Prescribe, formerly frequent for ProscriBe. 

Prescribed (-skrai-bd), fa/. a. [f. PrescniBe v. 
+-ED1,] Laid down, appointed, or fixed before- 
hand; ordained, appointed, set, fixed, defined. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 562 They. .which after 
a prescribed manner of punishment doo penance for their 
sinnes. a1610 Heacev /fpictetus’ Man. (1636) 49 To drink 
no cotde water nor wine, but at prescribed seasons, 1728 
Morcan Algiers If. iv. 276 Two of them seizing each 
prescribed Criminal. 1855 Macautav /Zist. Zug, xxii. IV. 
775 On the prescribed day, the Sheriff's officers ventured to 
cross the boundary. 1863 EK. V. Nearz Anal. Th. § Nat. 
193 Within its prescribed limits, and under its prescribed 
conditions, the operations of instinct are certain. 


Prescriber (priskrai-baz). [f. as prec. + -EB!.] 
One who prescribes. 


1, One who appoints or ordaias. 

3548 Upaty Erasm. Par. Luke Pref., The physycians 
of the pedycs, haue practycioners, and potycaryes that dooe 
ministre theyr arte vnder theym: and themselfes are the 
prescrybers and appoyncters what itis that muste bee geuen 
to the sycke. 1957 Pet. in H. Swinden Mis?. Gt. Farmouth 
(1772) 428 Not as prescribers, hut humbell submitters. 1630 
Loep Baxians 71 The first Prescriber of their rites. 1760- 
7a H. Baooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 63, 1 was impelled to 
..your destruction..by the bloody prescribers of custom. 
I in Westie. Gaz. 2 Oct. 6/3 Prescription is alt very welt 
if you are satisfied as to the infallibility of the prescriber. 

2. One who writes a medical prescription. Also fg. 
{1548: see sense 1.) @1660 Hammonp xtc Serm, xii, 
Wks. 1684 IV. 652 Hence is neither the ph sick to be 
under-prized, nor the Prescriber. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters \. Pref., The best prescriber can hardly confide in 
his own prescriptions. 1851 J. Cummine Foreshadows viil. 
(1854) 233 The cure is not in the prescription, but in the 
prescriber. ¥ ae: 

3. One who bolds or claims by prescription. rare. 
1717 in Keble Life Bp. 7. iVilson x. (1863) 348 Being 
pprosshly convinced of the Divine right of paying tithes 
in kind, and being one of the ancient prescribers in this 
isle, {he] did freely..give up the said prescription into the 
hands of the Bishop, 

Prescript (prfskript, + préskrispt), sd. Also 
(in sense 3) presoript. d. L, prescrépt-une 
something prescribed, a copy, task, precept, rule, 
etc., sb. use of pa. pple. neut. of srascridére to 
PrescxiBe. So F, prescrift.] 

1, That which is prescribed or laid down as a 
rale; an ordinance, rule, law, precept, command; 
a regulation, direction, instruction. 

c1sgo tr. Pot. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 19 Emonge 
artificers and husbandmen it is receaved as a prescripte that 
thei should sweate hie noe meanes. 1543 Brecon Policy of 
War Wks. 1560 1. 128 b, They vorehiaeS and serued him 
gd to the prescripte of hls holy worde. 1683 Tavon 

Way to Health 624 To conduct the rest of their Lives 
according to the Prescripts of Chastity and_ Virtue, 1797 
Burke Regic. Peace iii, Wks. VIII. 359 The legitimate 
contributions which he is to furnish according to the pre- 
script of law. 1898 Westn:. Gaz. 30 Aug. 5/1 Whether 
the French Government was consutted before the issue of 
the Prescript. : 

2. Medicine prescribed; also ¢ransf. a medical 
prescription, Now rare. 

1603 Harswet Pop. /mfpost. 45 Your prescript is com- 
pounded of these delicate simptes, Brimstone, Assa foctida, 
Gatbanum, S. John’s Wort, and Ruc. 1647 Trarp Covet. 
Matt. xxiii. loge unto the foolish patient, which when 
the physician bids him take the prescript, eats up the weer: 

1710 T. Furter Pharm. Extemp, Vitle-p., A Body of Medi- 
cines, containing a thousand sefect prescripts. 1749 SHEN- 
STONE Ode after Sickness 52 The nymphs that heal the 
petsive mind, By prescripts more refin‘'d. 1891 G. Mee 
bitit Oxe of our Cong. (1892) 205 A medical prescript, one 
of the grand specifics. . 

3, nonce-use. That which is written beforehand 
or in the forepart (of a book, etc.); a preface, 
introduction, 

3863 Lp. Staxnope Pité 111. 408 He proposed that the 
paper should be sent unsigned, and with a Preface or Prax 
script as follows. 
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?In the following, app. a misprint of the carly edd, for 
Paescairtion 4b; 

1596 Bacon ies & Use Com. Law i. (1629) 85 In those 
cases prescripts witl not serue, except it bee so ancient, that 
it hath had allowance before the lustices in Eyre. 

Prescript (priskript), a. [In 1, ad. L. pre- 
scrift-us, pa. pple. of prescribere to PRESCRIBE. 
So obs. F. prescript adj. (a 1430 in Godef.), F. 
prescrit, In I, f, PRe- B. 1+ L, scripe-us written.) 

I. 1. Prescribed or laid down beforehand as arule; 
ordained, appointed, fixed, settled. Now rare. 
£1460 Oseney Reg. 161 Of oolde & laudabite and lawfully 
prescripte custome. 1551 Roainson tr. More's Utop. b 
(1895) 108 A prescripte and appointed some of money 1 
Exam, H, Barrowe in flarl, Afisc. (Math.) 11. 19 Whether 
hethinketh that any leitourgies or prescript formes of prayer 
inay imposed vpon the church. @1693 Urguhart's 
Rabelais in. xxxiv. 290 The Prescript Rule i Hippocrates. 
nig Burke Corr. (1844) TV. 23 The prescript form to which 
the Church of Rome binds its clergy. 1877 KincLake 
Crimea V1. viii. 482 Trying to make prescript words per- 
forn the task of a General. 

+2. Circumscribed, limited. Ods. rare—?. 

1645-7 Pacitr fferesiogr. 59 A prescript place like a Tub. 

+3. Acquired by or based on prescription; pre- 
scriptive. Obs. rare—*. 

1653 Neepuam tr. Sedden's Mare Ci 7 Vf any Doctors 
should..say, that the Republick hath a prescript Dominion 
over the Adriatick Sea, with a long possession, notwithstand- 
ing they prove it not. ; 

II. 4. Prior to the age of writing. sonce-rse. 

3883 T. Kerstaxe in NV. § Q. 6th Ser. VII. 283/12 The 
earlier sonthern incursions of the Patrician schoot [i e. that 
of St. Patrick] throngh the estuary of the Severn, were in 
a darker and prescript age. 

Prescriptible, a. rare. [f. L. ppl. stem 
prescripl- (see prec.) +-1BLE; so F. prescriptible 
( prescrittible 16th c. in Littré), It. preserittibile.] 
Liable or subject to prescription; derived from or 


founded on prescription. 

1543, Hexev VIII Declar. Scots Diij b, The hote pre- 
scription of the Scottis, if the matier were prescriptable, is 
thns deduced euidentely to.xiii. yere. 1688 Answ. Salon's 
Plea 31 A Sovereign Power, that neither suffers attaint, nor 
is prescriptibte, 1795 Wvrne Decis. Virginia 9 That the 
demand of the plaintiffs is in its nature prescriptihle. 

Hence Prescriptibility, the quality of being 


prescriptible. 

@ 1843 Juvcr Stoav cited in WoacesTEr. q 

Prescription (priskri-pfan).  [a. F. presertp- 
tion (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. prescrip- 
tién-ent a writing before or in front, a title, 
introduction; a pretext, pretence ; a precept, rule; 
in law, as in sense 4; n. of action f. preescribcre 
(Ppl. stem prascripf-) to PRESCRIBE.) 

. 1. The action of prescribing or appointing 
beforehand ; that which is prescribed or appointed ; 
written or explicit direction or injunction. 

1sqg Latimea isl Seva. oe Edw. VI (Arb.) 37 Suerlye, 
we wyll not exchange oure fathers doynges and tradicions, 
..but cheifely lene vnto them and to theyr prescription. 
1589 Purrennam Lag. Poesie 1. xiv. (Arb.) 132 Your feete 
of three times by prescription of the Latine Grammariens 
are of eight sundry proportions. 1641 ‘Smectymxtus’ 
aAlnsw. § a (1653) 8 Their prayer was not of Regular pre- 
scription, but of a present Conception. @1726 BrackaLt 
Wks. (1733) 1.4 To lead his Life moro aly to those Rules 
and Prescriptions which are here given by our Saviour. 
1874 Sivcwick Meth, Ethics. ix. 95 In the recognition of 
conduct as ‘right ' is involved an authoritative prescription 
todoit. 1888 Pali Afad/ G. 30 Apr. 7/1 Provinces. .where 
the prescriptions of the Berlin Treaty are stilt unfulfilled. 

2. A direction or formula (usually) writtea by 
a physician for the composition and use of a 
medicine; a recipe; ¢vans/. the medicine prescribed. 
In early use, more widely, any course of hygiene 
ordered by a physician, ‘ doctor's orders’. 

1579 Fenton Gurcciard, x. (1599) 413 Eating..raw apples 
and things contrary to the prescription of Physicke. 1601 
Suaks. Ads Weil. iii, 227 You know my Father left me 
some prescriptions Of rare and prou‘d effects. 16g0 Butwer 
Axnthropomel, 188 The best prescription..is to use such 
exercises as gently dilate and extend the Breast. 1679 
Hist. Yetzer 15 This Prescription the Sub-prior faithfully 
made up, Bnd put into Phials for use, 1700 Rvcaur Hist. 
Turks Tin. 131 The Etector of Bavaria..remained at Brin 
to take the Air by the prescription of his Physitians. 1777 
Furtcnea Bible Armin, Wks. 1795 1V. 263 Physicians, who 
write their prescriptions in Latin, 1861 Pio. NiGHTincALE 
Nursing 93 Women who witt write to London to their 
physician,..and ask for some prescription from him, which 
they ‘used to like’ 

+3. Restriction, 


limitation, circumscriptioa. Ods. 

1604 R. Cawpaev Table Alph., Prescription, limitation, 
or appointing a certnine compasse. 1649 Mi.ToN Etkon, 
ix. Wks. 1851 III. 405 To limit and ey preceiption on the 
Laws of God and truth of the Gospel by mans establish- 
ment. 21718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 451 If Men be 
restricted by the Prescriptions of some Individuals, 

II. Law. 4. Limitation or restriction of the time 
within which an action or claim can be raised. 
[L. prescriptio, in law, An exception, objection, 
demurrer; a limitation of the snbject-matter in 
a suit; limitation as to time (Déges¢ 18. 1. 76).] 
Now commonly called segative prescripiion. 

{z292 Barrron t. xix. § 7 En tel cas voloms nous qe..pre- 
scripcionn de tens courge encountre nous cum encountre 
autre del poepte. «1377 Rolls of Parit. Il. 4090/1 La ou 
itne poit assigner ta dite Assise estre par prescription de 
temps.) 3474 Sc. Acts Fas. [£1 (1814) U1. 107/1 Anentis be 


PRESCRIPTION. 


act maide of befor of prescripcione of obligacionis it is ordani¢ 
{etc.} 18942 Henav VIIt Decéar. Scots Diij b, The passing 
oner of tyine not commodious for the purpose, is not alleg- 
zble in prescription for the tosse of any right. 1605 {7yadl 
Chev. 1. i. in Bullen O. P¢. (1884) LI. 268 Yeres limit not a 
Crowne; There's no prescription to inthralta King. 1639 
Fuciur Holy War 1. ix. (1840) ae prescription of time 
contd prejudice the title of the King of Heaven. 19797 tr. 
Vattels Law Nal. u. xi. 187 Prescription is the exclusion 
of all pretensions to a right—an exclusion founded on the 
Jength of time during which that right has been neglected, 
1838 W. Beut Dict. Law Scot, 768 The negative pre= 
scription of obligations, ay the lapse of forty years, was first 


introduced {into Scottand] by the stainte 1469, ¢. 29. Lbid. 
174 By 7 Will. 111, c. 3 § 5, high treason cominitted within 
the Queen'a dominions suffers a triennial rescription, if 


indictment be not found against the offender by a grand 
jury within that time, 

_ b. Uninterrapted use or ssession from time 
immemorial, or for a period fixed by law as giving 
a title or right; heace, title or right acquired by 
virtue of such use or possession ; sometimes called 
positive prescription. 

61380 Wreur Sef, Wks, WIL. 294 3if coveitonse prestis 
han be in possession of obere mennus goodis fourty 3cer or 
pritti, wrongfutly,..pei may not be taken from hem.. 5 
vertn of prescripcion, bi long custom of synne, happe made 
hem lordis. 1483 Act 1 Rick. Hl, c. 6 § 1 Divers Fairs 
have been holden..by Prescription allowed afore Justices 
in Eyre. 1523 Fitzueas. Swrv.6 This is commen apporte- 
naunte by prescripcyon, bycanse of the vse out of tyme of 
mynde, 1590 Swinpurxe Jestaments 221 Where the pro- 
bation and approbation of testamentes of the tenannts there 
dwelling, dooth by prescription appertaine to the principalt 
Lord. 1650 Fuuter Pisgah u. xiii 269 His title to this 
plain. .is made lawfutl by the prescription of three thonsand 
years possession. 1683 ng, lect. Sheriffs 32 Nor were 
these Charters. a Grants, bat only Confirmations of 
what the City had by prescription possess’d and enjoy'd 
long before. 1726 Avurre Parergon 194 “Tis said_in our 
Law Books, that the Publick acquires a Right by Custom, 
bat onty private Persons acquire it by Prescription. 1790 
Buaxe Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 276 If prescription be once shaken, 
no species of property is secnre, when it once becomes an 
object large enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent power. 
1818 Cauise Digest (ed. 3) U1. 467 This mode of acqni- 
sition was well oe in the Roman taw hy the name of 
eeene 1B the English law it is called prescription. 
1838 W. Bet Dict. Law Scot. 766 The positive prescription 
was introduced [into Scotland] hy the act 1617, ¢. 12. 1876 
Dicsv Real Prop, iii, $ 18. 156 note, Prescription is where 
a person possesses a right by reason of the fact of long and 
uninterrupted enjoyment, as of right, either by himself and 
his ancestors, or by himself and his predecessors in title. 
189§ Powrock & Maitianp Hist. Eng. Law Il. ou. iv. 82 
Our taw {in 13th c.] knew no acquisitive prescription for 
land, it merely knew a limitation of actions. /éid.140 Many 
incorporeal things can be acquired by prescription, by long- 
continued user. In particular we may see this in the case 
of rights of common. X 

c. ¢ransf, and fig. (a) Ancient or continued 
custom, esp. when viewed as authoritative. (6) 
Claim founded upon long use. 

(2) 1589 Horsev 7vav. (Hakl. Soc.) App. 301 Yt was not 


. fytte his Majestie should be bound to geve his tetteres of 


protectyon by prescriptyone, but as seemed bis Kyngly 
pleasure beste. 1605 Campen Rem, (1637) 109 Yet Plan- 
tagenet, Steward, Valoys, Borbon, Habsbare, &c. hy pre- 
scription of time have preuailed so farre, as they are now 
acconnted surnames. 1652 Neeonamtr. Selden's Aare Cl. 
170 Almost all the Principat Points of the Intervenient Law 
of Nations. .do depend upon Prescription or antient Custom. 
a1704 T. Brown Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 83 Your 
love to my order is of antient date and very long prescrip- 
tion. 1750 Jounson Rambler No.1 P 1 Some easy method 
..which..might enjoy the security of prescription. 1850 
Merivary Kom. Ep. (1865) I. ii. 68 His temper was 
moutded to the love of precedent and prescription. 1881 
Westcorr & Hoat Gr&. N. 7. Introd. § 19 ‘The.. modified 
texts that reigned by an accidental prescription. 

(8) 1625 Bacon Ess., Negotiating (Arb.) 91 Vse also such, 
as hane..Prenaited before in Things wherein ie haue 
Emploied them; For that breeds Confidence, and they wilt 
striue to maintaine their Prescription. 1682 51x T. Baowne 
Chr. Mor. 1. §17 Narrow self-ended Sonls make pre+ 
scription of good Offices. 1855 Macautay /Yist. Eng. xix. 
IV. 34 The country gentlemen and the country clergymen 
{had been] on the side of authority and prescription. 

+5. The action of ‘ prescribing ’ or claiming by 
prescription (see PRESCRIBE v. 6). Obs. 

153% {see Parscrise v. 6]. 1641 Termes de la Ley 223 
Prescription is when a man claimeth any thing, for that he, 
his ancestors, or predecessors,.. have had, or used any thin 
alt the time, whereof no mind is to the contrary, 181 
Cause Digest (ed. 3) ILL. 65 A prescription de non deci- 
mando is a claim to be entircly discharged from tithes, and 
to pay no compensation for them. 

IIL. 6. attrib. and Comb., as prescription-book, 
-writing ; preacription-glass, (a) a glass vessel 
with measures marked on it (Cent. Dict.) ; (6) a lens 
ground according to an oculist’s prescriptioa. 

1793 Brovors Calculus too The art of pharmacy and the 
science of prescription-writing will become useless. 1687 
J. GC. Hazais Free Foe, etc. (1888) 155 Dr. Buxton, pre- 
Scription-book in hand, gazed at her..over his old-fashioned 
spectactes. 1888 Sci. Amer.28 Apr. 259/1 The lens-grinding 
room. is devoted almost exclusively to making what are 
known as ‘prescription glasses". a 

Hence + Prescriptionary a., ansing from pre- 
scription of time, prescriptive ; Preacriptionist, 
+. one who writes a prescription (04s.) ; ‘b. one 
who makes up medicines in accordance with pre- 
scriptions, a dispenser. 

78 EAmanRY ee St, Dead |. 80 We may safely, 
therefore, explode that old prescriptionary ae 1716 

bi-2 
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M. Davies A then. Brit. Wt. Diss. Physick 12 All compre- 
hended in the honourable Tetrarehy of Physicians or Doctors 
(xaz’ éfoxhv, or Praescriptionists), A tg Apothecaries, 
and Chymists, 18.. Santtarian XVIII. 427 (Cent. D.) 
‘The apparent deterioration was due to the dishonesty of the 
retail druggist or prescriptionist. 

+ Prescription 2, a frequent early form of Pro- 
scription, [Due to confusion of prz- and fred 

é 31400 Afol, Loll. 19 Lawful Sa dede of be kirk; 
for it is a prescripconn fro comyning of feibful men. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 129 Grete treasones, destruccion of 
citesynnes, robbenge and prescriptiones folowede [L. pro- 
seriftiones ;_ 1387 exilynge} 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's 
Comm: 275 The same outlawing or prescription is against 
the lawes, 1639 Drumm. or Hawtin. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 
18r Nothing was heard but Prescriptions, Banishments, 
Assasinations, Treasons. ene 

Prescriptive (préskri‘ptiv), a. [ad. late L. 
prescriptiv-us of or relating to a legal exception 
or demurrer: see Prescnirr sd, and -1vz.J 

1, That prescribes or directs; giving definite, 
precise directions or instructions, 

1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) VII. xviii, 93 A will to 
be execnted by a father for a daughter..carries somewhat 
daring and prescriptive in the very word. 1788 Triffer 
No. 10. 126 Prescriptive rules for the age HE of health. 
1849 Rogertson Seri, Ser. 1. vi g2 Thus the spirit of the 
prescription may be still in force when the prescriptive 
authority is repealed. gr 

+2. Appointed or fixed by prescription. Ods. 

1965 BLACKSTONE Cow, L. xvili. 485 Directions are given 
for appointing a new officer, in case there be no election, or 
a void one, made upon the charter or prescriptive day. 

3. Derived from or founded on prescription or 


lapse of lime, as prescriptive right or title. 

1766 Buacstone Conn. U1, xxxii. 494 Lords of manors 
.» Who have to this day a prescriptive aia to grant adminis- 
tration to their intestate tenants and suitors. 1782 Burke 
Reform Representation Wks, 1842 U1. 487 Our constitution 
is a prescriptive constitution; it is a constitution, whose 
sole authority is, that it has existed time ont of mind. 
1876 Geant Burgh Sch. Scot. u. v.182 The ancient holiday, 
to which the scholars believed they had acquired a pre- 
scriptive title from immemorial usage. é 

4, Arising from or recognized by long-standing 
custom or usage; prescribed by custom. 

1775 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 11 June, Unusual 
compliments, to which there is no stated and prescriptive 
answer, embarrass the feeble,..and disgust the wise. 1805 
Rosco Leo .X, Il. 23 A work, which does not implicitly 
adopt peseuptive errors, 1837 Hawruorne Twice-told 7. 
(1851) IT. i. 9 To have his regular score at the bar..and 
his prescriptive corner at the wiater's fireside, @ 1854 
H. Reep Lect. Brit, Poets (1859) 1. x. 14 ‘To have the sun 
called by his simple almanac name, instead of the loftier 
Prescriptive title of Phoebus. : 

5. Giving or recognizing prescription or prescrip- 
tive right. rave. 

1785 Burke Nabob of Arcot’s Debls Wks. IV. 226 This 
venerable patriarchal job,..hoary with prescriptive years. 
1796 — Let, Noble Ld. ibid. VIII. 48 The duke of Bedford 
will stand as long as prescriptive law endures. d 

Hence Prescri‘ptively adv., by prescription ; 

by recognized custom; Presori-ptiveness, pre- 
scriptive character or quality. 
, 1780 Burne Qcon. Reform Wks. UT. 272 The forest lands, 
in which the crown has (where they are not granted or pre- 
scriptively held) the dominion of the soil, aad the vert and 
venison, 1826-7 De Quincey Lessing Wks. 1859 XIII. 298 
The cards theinselves, by their gay colouring, and the 
antique prescriptiveness of the figures..throw an air of 
brilliancy upon the game. 188 Hawtworne Fe. § Jt. 
WVote-bhs. 1. 178 We continue to admire pictures preserip- 
tively and by tradition. 

+ Prescri-ve, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 pre-, 5 
-sorife. [ad. F, preseriv-, fall stem of prescrire 
(1gthc. in Godefroy Comp/.), ad. L. prescribére to 
PRESCRIBE, after Acrire :—scribére. Cf. DESCRIVE. ] 

1. trans. = Prescnipe v, 2. 

1563 Winjer Four Scoir Thre Quest. \xxxi, Wks. (S.T.S.) 
{. 129 Of prayar at preescrivit tymes in the Kirk. 1596 
Dataynpte tr. Lestie’s Hist, Scot. rx. 236, | prescrine him 
nalaw. 1597 Skene De Verd. Sign. s. v. Annuel, Prescrived 
and appoynted he the law of this realm. 16qo-1 Kirkcudbr. 
War-Comn. Min. Bk. (1855) 97 At the expyering of everie 
ane of the dyets prescryvit be thir instruetiones, 

b. = PRESCRIBE v. 3. 

$861 Davibson Poems 77 (E.D. D.) My granni . 
scrive an herb for me. us gk Sieemgaes 

2. (?)¢ntr. To become valid by prescription. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 80 Thair Posses- 
sigue: , -is of sa lang tyme hygane prescrivit and passit pre- 
scripcioun. 

3. inir, Of a right or clsim: To cease to be 
valid, to Japse by prescription of time ; = PRrescrtBEe 
v. 75 also said of the prescribed period: To 
elapse, run ont. 

1456 Sia G. Have Law Arnis (S.T.S.) 262 Efter xxxtt 
3eris he aw nouthir till ansuer batail! na othir process, for 
the fyme prescryvis of lawe, 1469 Sc. Acts Yas. /// (1824) 
Uae Pe obligatione..sall prescrife & he of nain avail be 
sai pi 


rtj 3eris heand Roauyng & vnpersewit be pe law. 
1474 /d%d, 107/1 In tyme to cum all obligacionis maid or 
to be maide p! beis not folowyt wtin x1 3eris sall prescrive 


and be of naawaill, 1540 in Balfour's Practichs (1754) 147 
Comprysit landis expiris and prescryvis sevin 3eiris bein: 
bypast; bot landis annaljeit under reversioun preseryvis 
nevir, 1678 Sie G. Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot, 1. vie §22 
(1699) 29 If these pursnits should not prescrive with us in 
five hag as ake by the common Law. 

4. frans. o condemn, prohibit, Proscrrse. 
rave". 


1300 


{Due to med.L. confusion of prz- and pro-] - ii 

1562 A. Scorr Poems (S.7.5.) i. 58 Bot wyte the wickit 
pastonris wald not mend Thair vitious leving all p® warltd 
prescryvis. “4 

+ Prescri-ver. Sc. 
= PRESCRIBER 1. 
1639 Batcanquuat Declan. Chas. £ Tummudlts Scot, 347 
Albeit by the meaning of the prescriver of an oath, ihe 
swearer were tacitly bound to maintaine Episcopacie. « 1653 
Binsing Seri, (1845) 408 What is the service of him that 
may be called religion indeed? Should we be the pre- 
serivers of it? 

Prescutal, -scutellum,-scutum: Pre- A. 4. 

Prese, obs. f. Praisz, Press, Prize. 

+Pre‘seance. Ods. [a. F. préscance (presse- 
ance 1595 in Godef. Comzpi.), f. pré-, PRE- A. 2+ 
séance a sitting (see SEaNcE), after OF. prescer to 
preside.} Presidence, presidency. 

1581 Sayite Tacitus, Hist. wv. Ixix. (1591) 22a Yet were 
they at discorde brawling about the preseance. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 7x Who..may for their discrete judgement in 
precedence, und preseance, read a lesson to our civilest 
gentry. [1826 H. Best Four Yrs. France 27 To allow to 
the bishop of that city a préséance above all other bishops.) 

Presede, obs. form of PRECEDE. 

Presedent(e, obs. ff. PReceEDENT, PRESIDENT. 

[Preseeing, misreading of foresce’ng (in MS.) 

In Leycester Corr. (Camden) 170; whence in Motley, 
Cent, Dict., ete.) 

+ Presegme. 06s. rare—°. 
a piece cut off, paring.] 

1623 CockeramM, Presegoe, the paving of ones nailes. 

Pre-select: see PrE- A.1, Presell, Sc. var. 
Precet 06s. Presemilunar, -seminal, -ary: 
see Pre- B, 3, 3. 

Presence (pre‘zéns). Also 4-6 presens, 
-ense, § -snce, 6 -enss, presence, 7 presens. 
[a. OF. presence (12th c. in Littré) (mod. F. 
présence after new formations in fré-):—L. pre- 
sentia presence, f. presses PRESENT a, : 8€€ -ENCE. | 

1. The fact or condition of being present; the 
slate of being before, in front of, or in the same 
place with a person or thing; being there; attend- 
ance, company, society, association. Usnally with 
of or possessive indicating the person or thing that 
is present. 

a@1340 Hamrore Psatter xvii. 47 Pe folke pat i visited 
noght with bodily presens. 1340 Ayend, 161 Of blisse of be 
presense of Iesn crist, and of be uelinge of be holy gost. 


Ols. [f. prec. +-zn1.] 


[ad. L. presegmen 


€ 1400 Destr, Troy 7936 Pou partid onr presens with pi prise | 
9. Pi P' 


wepyn, Pat with faith and affyaité were festiayt togedur. 
21533 Lp. Berxens //uo Ixi, 211 Ye shall se Huon, whose 
presence ye so sore desyre. 1560 Davs tr. Siefdane's 
Comm, 231 Hys presence and persone is to them ryghte 
acceptable, 1651 Hoaaes Leviath. 1. vi. 24 By Aversion, 
we signifie the Absence; and by Hate, the Presence 
of the Object. 1 Mitton Samsor 1321 Our Law 
forbids at thir Religions Rites My presence; for that 
canse I cannot come. 1781 Giapon Deel. & F. xvii. I]. 2 
They were seldom honoured with the presence of their new 
sovereign. 1836 E. Oster Hy+n, O Goa, unseen, yet ever 
near, Tby presence may we feel. 1839 Dg La Becua Rep, 
Geol. Cornwall, etc. it, 31 The junction of the..rocks..is 
marked by the presence of a conglomerate with a calcareo- 
magnesian cement. 1893 Liopon, etc. Live Pusey 1. xii. 288 
Pusey .. delighted in the presence of God manifested in nature. 

+b. With g/. An instance of being present. rare. 

@ 1635 Sispes Emannell ii. (1638) 10 There were divers 
presences of Christ, before Hee came. _ : ~ 

¢e. In reference to the manner in which Christ is 
held to be present in the Eucharist. (See also 
REAL a.2 2b.) 

fer Lyps, Assembly of Gods 1438 When they sy the 
bodyly presence Of that hooly Eukaryst, lowly gan they 
lowte.] 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion ad fin., It is 
not ment thereby [kneeling], that any adoracion is doone.. 
untoanyereall and essencial presencethere beeyng [1662 any 
Corporal Presence] of Christs naturall fleshe and bloude, 
?a@ 1585 (? Latimerjin Foxe 4. ¢ AZ. (569) 979/: This same 
presence may be called moste fitly, a reall presence, that is 
a presence not fained, but a trne and faytbfull presence. 
1559-1882 [see Reat @.2 2b) 3560 Daus tr. Sécidane's 
Cornnz, 369 b, The doctrine of the corporall presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament, ¢ 1683 Burner Orig. Mem. (1902) 52 He 
[Jas. Dk. of York] was bred to helieve a mysterious sort of 
real presence in the sacrament. 1851 S, Witaerrorce in 
R. G. Wilberforce £i/é (1881) 11. iii. 105 This seems to me 
wholly different from speaking of the ‘Presence’ as the 
result of the faith of the receiver. 1866 R. W. Dare Disc. 
Spec. Occas. iv. 93 The presence of Christ is not in con- 
secrated bread but in regenerated souls, 1875 Tennyson 

. Mary 1. ii, You do not own The bodily presence in the 

cucharist, Their wafer and perpetual sacrifice, rgo1 B. J. 
Kino 39 Articles 11, xxviii. §. 3 The presence, as being 
thus a spiritual presence, is at once a rea! presence and not 
a ‘gross or sensible’ one, 1g01 Br. Gore Body of Christ 
iv. § 2 (1907) 234 The doctrine of the objective preseace in, 
under, or with, the consecrated elements. 1903 J P. 
Watney in Camdr. Mod. Hist. U1. x. 332 In spite of 
wecvio views as to the exact nature of the Presence, its 
reality had always been admitted. 

2. In certain connexions, used wilh a vague 
sense of the place or space in front of a person, 
or which immediately surrounds him, With of or 
possessive; usually preceded by a oe (in, before 
farch.}, info, to, from, out of, etc.); also as obj. of 
Certain verbs, as forsake. 

‘n his presence = before or with him, where he is, in his 
company; from his presence = from being with him, from 
where he ts, ont of his company, etc.: also foet. and rhet. 


PRESENCE. 


with detaonstrative and other adjs. which in effect qualify 
the person or persons apace eg. in this (august) pre- 
sence=ia the presence of this (august) personage. 

13.. Senyae = (W.) 329 That emperour het,..that thai 
brinngge hii sket, To Rome toun, to his presens. 1340 
Hampore Pr. Conse. 5441 First sal pair awen conscience, 
Accuse bam pan in Cristes presence. 1390 Gowza Con/. 
ITIL. 288 He..goth to aproche The kinges Court and his 
presence. ¢1420 Lyng. Assembly of Gods 174 That he 
myght come vnto hys presence. 1493 Metronidia g2 This 
proude knight Made him redy to come to hir presence. 
é1500 Melusine 22 Thetne came tofore the presence of 
Raymondyn the barons of the land, 1526 Tixoate Luke 
xv. 10 Toye shalbe in the presence off the angels off God 
over one synner that repenteth. @1533 Lo. Beaners /7uon 
Ixx. 240 The duke caused them to appere before the kynges 
pee ¢1600 J. Leach in Lett, Lit. Aen (Camden) 74 

eregrination from the prasens of your Worship. 1781 
Giaaon Deel. & F. xxviii. IIL. 92 note, A man, who even in 
his presence would swear by Jupiter. 1809 W. Iavinc 
Knickerb. 1. v. (1849) 71 The five. monsters, which we have 
bronght into this august presence. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. 
(188 S1. 22 Being admitted to his presence they saluted him 
in the queen’s name. 1878 Browninc Poets Crotsic xiii, 
René..palely found Way of retreat from that pale presence. 
He ¢ was always very collected in the presence of 

anger. 

b. Without of or possessive; usually preceded 
by prep., as éx (he) presence (+ often = present), ¢o 
(¢he) presence, etc. 3 spec. (now only) in reference 
to ceremonial attendance upon a person of superior, 
esp. royal, rank; formerly also = ‘company’, 
(polite) society. 

1375 Baazour Sruce 1, 20 For auldestorys..Representis.. 
the dedys Of stalwart folk pat lywyt ar, Rycht as pai pan 
in presence war. 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 154 When the 
court was plein, When Julius was in presence. «400-50 
Alexander 3328 Pe maistirs of Persy pan put pam in-to 
presens, as be prose tellis. 1514 BaRcLay Cyt. & Uplondyshm., 
(Percy Soc.) 13 Thns all the chyldren than beynge in 
presence He set in hononr, & rowme of excellence, ¢1560 
A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) iii, 14 And preiss 30w ay in 
presenss to repair. 1§93 Snaks. Rick. //, 1¥. i, 62 "Tis very 
true: You were in presence then, And you can witnesse 
with me, this is true. 1630 X. Fohnson's Kingd, § Commw, 
20 The King of China gives not presence, but rarely at the 
great suit of his people. @ 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 
379 His fathers corpse lying in presence in a coffin or bier. 
1730 Burt Lett. N. Sie (1818) I. 176 They would not 
have done it in the presence at St. James's. 1760-72 H. 
Brooxe Fool of Quad. (1809) II. 134 The master of the 
ceremonies..led Harry up to the presence. 1823 Scotr 
Quentin D, xxii, A flock of sheep which, when a stranger 
dog is in presence imay be..seen to assemble in the rear of 
an old belwether. 1889 Daily News 28 June 5/8 Eight-and- 
twenty gentlemen,..bent low to receive them, and backed 
out of the Presence as best they could with their prizes. 

+c. IIence, A place prepared for ceremonial 
presence or atlendance; a presence-chamber. Ods. 

a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, VI11 86 Shortly after was made 
in Westmynster hall a scaffolde for the lordes and a presence 
for a ludge railed and counter railed abont, and barred with 
degrees. 1613 Suaxs. Hew, VI/I, ut. i, 17 And 't please 
your Grace, the two great Cardinals Wait in the presence. 
1738 Pore Doane Sat. wv. 238 The Presence seems, with 
things so richly odd, The mosque of Mahound, or some 
queer Pagod. 

+d. In same sense, chamber of presence. Obs. 

1565 Kart or Beprorp in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. H. 210 
David [Rizzio] was thruste owte of the Cabinet thorowe the 
bede chamber into the Chamber of Presens. 1587 FLEMING 
Contn. Holinshed M1. 1582/1 Hir Maiesties most gratious 
answer, deliuered by hir selfe. .ia hir chamber of presence at 
Richmond, 1643 Evetyn Diary 5 Dec., He bad andience 
of the French King..in the golden chamber of presence. 


+3. concr. Those who are present; a number of 
persons assembled ; an assembly, a company. Oés. 


(See also note to 2.) 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 4560 When all the pepull were pesit, 
presens full stil, Calcas to the kyages carpes thies 
wordes. 1542 Upat Erasm. Afoph. 216 Suche persones.. 
forgetten tbeimselfes..& maken all the presence to laughe 
at theim. 1588 Snags. ZL. L. L. v. ii. 536 Here is like to 
be a good presence of Worthies. eae Br. Mouxtacu 
immed, Addr. Aijb, 1 preached in Eaglish, vnto an 
English Auditorie, though composed thea of Royall aad 
Noble presence. 1674 Gaew Anat. Trunks 1. nc 
this Honourable and Learned Preseuce, I have formerly had 
occasion to shew the Experiment, 190g Stanuore Paraphr. 
I. 192 Choosing to. .have his first Presence composed, of a 
few humble Shepherds. 1788 JervEason IVrit, (1859) 1. 
462 The presence was so numerous, that little could be 
caught of what they said to the King. 


4. With possessive, denoting the actual person 
(or thing) that is present (47s presence = his present 
self, himself being present) ; hence sometimes nearly 
= embodied self, objective personality. Chiefly 


poet. 
€1430 Lype. Asin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 7 Where that ever 
{she} schewithe her presence, Sche bryngithe gladaes to 
citees and tonnpes. 1595 wAKS. John i i 372 Your 
Royall presences be ru!’d by mee, 167: Mit TON Sassou 
28 As in n fiery column charioting His Godlike presence. 
1728 Pore Dune, 1. 261 Her ample presence fills up all the 
place. 1821 SNELLEV Fare hie Won 325 And trom her 
resence life was radiated Through the grey earth and 
ranches hareand dead. 1844 Mars. Browning Lost Bower 
xviii, And the blue-bell’s purple presence signed it worthily 
across. 
b. Hence, A person who is corporally present ; 
usually with implication of impressive sppearance 
or bearing (see 5); sometimes merely, a person 


of good ‘presence’ or aspect. 
* 1826 Disracu Viv. Grey 1. xii, In an awkward retreat to 


PRESENCE 


make way for the approaching presence. 1847 Worpsw. 
Ode Install, Py, Aiéert ad. fiv., ‘Vhat Presence fair and 
hright,.. The pride of the Islands, Victoria the Queen. 1873 
Rnownine Salaustion 1814 And over him, who stood but 
Herakles? There smiled the mighty presence, all one 
smile. 1896 *M. Fieip' Attila 1. 37 Our envoy owns the 
Hun, When mounted on his wiry steed, a presence To pause 
before, admiring. " 

5. Demeanour, earriage, or aspect of a person, 
esp. when stately or impressive; nobleness, majesty, 
or handsomeness of bearing or appenrance. 

1579 Purtennam Partheniades viii, Affable grace, speeche 
eloquent, and wise; Stately presence, suche as becometh 
one Whoe seemes to rule realmes by her fookes alone. 1590 
Suaxs. Com. Err. wt ii, 166 Her faire sister..Of such 
inchanting presence and discourse. 1660 Parvs Diary 
aa Nov, ‘Fhe Queene a very little plain old woman, and 
nothing more in her presence..than any ordinary woman. 
176a-7t H. Watrore Vertue's Aneca, Paint. (1786) 1, aro 
More was a man of a stately and handsome presence. 
1861 J. Brown /fore Suds. (1863) 120 He must have what 


is called a ‘ presence’. .his outward man must communicate | 


+-at once and withont fail, something of indwelling power, 
1899 J. G. Mittars Life Ser J. E. ditlais Vic Me was a 
man of fine presence and undeniable talent. P 

tb. Carriage (of the body) in dancing. Ods. 

ae): Waavaa Art Dancing 3 ‘The Posture or Presence 
of the neh is to have respect to that part of the Room, tw 
which the Face or Fore-part of the Body is directed. 

6. Something present, a present being (see also 
4b); a divine, spiritual, or incorporeal being or 
influence felt or conceived as present. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. x.144 To whom the sovran Presence 
thus repli'd, Was shee thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice? 1718 Puton Knowledge 58 How can 
good angels be in Heaven confin'd, Or view that Presence 
which no space can bind? 1798 Wornsw. Lines Tintern 
Abbey 44 And I have felt A presence that disturbs me with 
the joy Of elevated thoughts. 1857-8 Sears Athan. vi. 48 
Divine and celestial presences. 1876 J. Panxer Paract. 1. 
ii. 17 He caused Himself to be succeeded by an eternal 
Presence, ‘even the Spirit of Truth, which abideth for 
ever, 

7. Presence a mind (= L. presentia anit): 
the state or quality of having one’s wils about one, 
or of having full control over oneself, esp. in peril 
or emergency; ealmness and self-command in 
trying or dangerous circumstances ; freedom from 
embarrassment, agitation, or panic. Cf. present 
mind, PRESENT a, 4. 

1665 J. Srexcen Vulg. Proph, 38 Great courage and 
presence of mind. 1704 N. N. tr. Boccalin’s Advts. fr. 


Parnass, U1. 96 That Commander. .never wanted Presence | 


of Mind in the most immergent Dangers. 1754 Ricuarbson 
Grandison U1. xix. 168, I had besides been led into a 
Presence of mind, by being made a person of some con- 


sequence, 1837 Disrar.i Venetiaw. i, L lost my presence | 


of mind. 1883 J. G. MtKenorick in Encyel, Brit, XV. 
281/2 What is called ‘presence of mind’ really means that 

wer of self-control which prevents the bodily energies 
bens paralysed by strong sensory impressions. 


8. Catachr. This presence: the present writing | 


or document (corruption of these presents: sce 


PRESENT $0.1 2 b). Ods, 

1464 Rolls of Parit. V. 544/1 Expresse mencyon of the 
verey yerly valure..in this presence is not made, 1617 in 
Bury Wills (Camden) 165 The .. writinge before in this 
presence conteyned, . ; 

9. attrib. and Comb., as presence-afirming adj., 
-lisl, -token ; presence-lobby, the lobby or ante- 
toom of a preseace-chamber; presence-room 
= PRESENCE-CHAMBER. 

1633 Foro Sroken H, u, ti, She sits ith presence-lohby 
fast asleep, sir. 1690 Locxe Hum. Und. i. iii, § 1 To 
convey them..to their Audience in the Brain, the mind’s 
Presence room. 1829 Jas. Mini //um. Atind (1869) 1. xiv. 
104 Presence-affirming terms, 1836 Keare in Lyra Apost. 
(1849) 178 Since pels Gabriel to meek Mary bore The 
presence-token of th’ Incarnate Son. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 
1, yo That morning in the presence room I stood With Cyril 
and with Florian, my two friends. 1904 H. Hecut Herd's 
Sougs 47 The presence-lists show that Fergusson setdom 
inissed the meetings of the Cape. ‘ : 

Hence Presence (-énst) ., (in comb.) having 
(such and such) a‘ presence’, personality, or aspect; 
Pre‘senceless a,, not accompanied by the presence 
of any one; + Pre'sencing vd/. sb. (as if from 
a vb, presence), causing to be present. 

@ 1638 Mor JVs. (1672) 392 Temples.. Places whereunto 
the Gods .. were confined and limited, and for the pre- 
sencing of whom a Statue was necessary. 1877 Iza D. 
Haroy Glencatrn vi. xx, It..chilled him as if a presence- 
less voice had spoken. 1886 Ruskin Praterita 1. xi. 375 
One of the rarest t of nobty-presenced Englishmen. 

Pre‘sence-cha:mber. (Cf. prec. 2c, d.J 
The chamber in which a sovereign or other great 
personage recelves guests, or persons entitled to 
appear before bim; a reception-room in a palace 
or great house. Also fig. 

[1565-1643 Chamber of presence: see prec. 2d.) 1575 
Laxenam Let. (1871) 47 The Parce..at high .midnight, 
ale them gigling..into the prezens Chamber. a 1649 

RUMM. OF HawtH. Consid. Parl’. Wks, (1711) 186 That no 
man stand bare-headed in the presence-chamber or parlia- 
ment-honse of Scotland, or before any chair of state, 1 
Poote Dial, detw. Protest. § —_ (1735) 143 We shew 
Our Reverence to the King in being uncovered in his 
Presence Chamber, though the King be not there. 187 
Hattam Const. sist. (1876) 1. v. a51 The peers..were 
excluded the presence-chamber tilt they made their sub- 
Mission. 1885 W. F. Marvin Afeee, vii. 160 Her closet was 
the presence-chamber uf Deity. bs 
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ner. Obs, rare. [ad. L. prvsentia: 
see -ENCY.] = Presence. 
isqa Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 169 In the prescencie of Sir 

Robert Geil. 

You give us..a promise of a Nationall Synod; 1 doe stilf 

wish the presency thereof. 

Presensation (prisensé!-fan). [f. Pug. A. a 

+ SENSATION.) = next. 

1653 H. Mone Comyect. Cabbal, Def. 219 The presage and 

presensation of it, has in atl aa been a very great Joy and 
| triumph to all holy men and Prophets, agit SHAFrest. 
| Charac, (1737) UL. it. iv. 307 Beasts..have indeed Percep- 
| tions, Sensations, and Pre-sensations (if I may use the 
Expression), 1807 Jas. Hat Tay, Scot. 11, 436 Many 
believe in the prescicnce or presensation of magpies. . 1890 
Q. Rev. July a56 Concerning the faculty of presensation, it 
is worth while to say a little more. 

Presension (prisenfon). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 7-8 -tion. [ad. L. presenstin-em (Cic.) a 
foreboding, presentiment, n. of action f. prasentire, 
ppl. stem prevsens-, to feel beforehand.] Feeling 

or perception of something before it exisls, occurs, 
| or manifests itself; foreknowledge, foresight; 


presage, presentiment, 

1597 J. Kinc Ox Youas (1618) 125 They had many sorts of 
pete presensions, forsceings, 1646 Sta ‘T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 128 In sundry animalls, we deny not a kinde of 
naturalt Astrologie, or innate presention both of wind and 

weather, « 1677 Barnaow Szrm. (1683) IL. ix. 130 A certain 

divination, Which the Greeks call prophecy, that is a pre- 
sension, and knowledge of future things. a1zi1 KEN 

Hymunotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 W111 Ants have presensions 

of the Change in Air, And never work Abroad but when 

‘tis fair. 1836 Dx. Somerset in Lady G. Ramsden Corr, 
Two Brothers (1906) 328 Major Howard. .appeared to have 
a very decided presension of his untimely death, 

Present (pre‘zént), a. (adv.) Also 6 present. 
[a. OF. present (1rth e. in Littré), in mod.¥. 
présent (see Presency):—L. prvsens, preesent-em 
present, immediate, prompt, properly pres. pple. of 
preesse to be before, to be al hand. In verse often 
stressed prese'né down to ¢1500.] An adjective of 
relation; expressing a local or temporal relation to 
a apse or thing which is the point of reference. 

. Senses relating to place, etc. 

1. Being before, beside, with, or in the same 
| place as the person to whom the word has relation ; 
being in the place considered or mentioned; that is 
here (or there). Chiefly in predicate. Opp. to 
, ABSENT @, 1, 
| 1340 Ayend, 10 Nvanne he pet me spekb of ne is nazt 

present. 1382 Wreite Deut, xxix.15 Ne to 30w alone: but 
to alle present & absent. ¢ 1385 
| (Z.uerece) Ryght so thogh that hir forme were absent The 
plesaunce of hir forme was present. 1390 Gowen Conf. UN. 
a88 Whanne hesih the king present, ITe preith he moste his 
| dowhter have, 1425 Cursor Af. 10294 (Frin.) Into wil- 
dernes he went Pere as his fe was present. 1503 Duxaar 
Thistle & Rose 85 All present wer in twynkling of ane e, 
tssa Aur. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 13 ow is it possibil 
that the precious bodie and blude of onr salviour Christ 
| Jesus..may be really and corporally present in the sacra- 
\ ment of the Altar? Jbid, eat Fhat the verai body of our 
Lord is really and substancially present in the sacrament of 
| the Eucharist. 1570 ‘I’. Nouton tr. Mowel's Catech, (1853) 
165 What is presenter, what nearer, what closer joined than 
every man’s soul to himself? 1611 Snaks, W'sud. Fu. ii. 17, 
1 must be present at your Conference. 1697 Davorn 
Alexander's Feast it, A present So Uae | shout around; 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound. 1 Cowrer 
Task vi. 252 Whom. .what he views of beautiful or grand 
In natore..Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 
3839 Keicuitey Hist. Eng. Il. 30 To be nt at his 
burial, 1862 Staniey Yee. C&A, (1877) 1. xiti. 258 We ore 
present at the details of the ancient custom, Afod. Were 
you present, when he made the statement? 
b. Existing in the thing, class, or case mentioned 
or under consideration; not wanting; ‘ found’, 


Opp. to ABSENT a. 2. 

18e9g-1o Coterince Friend (1865) 94 The reason is either 
lost_or not lost, that is, wholly present or wholly absent. 
1838 T. Tuomson Chent. Org. Bodies 1003 If plants only 
emit oxygen by absorbing and decomposing carbonic 
acid gas,..unless carbonic acid gas be present, they can 
emit no oxygen gas. 1877 Huxiey Anad, /nv. Anim. 423 
In the Memiptera..wings may be present or absent. 

©. Present tuder arnts (Mil.): see quot. 

1829 Sin W. Napier Penins. War vin. i, U1. 266 His own 
British and German troops, about twenty-six thousand in 
number; of which the preseot under arms, including 
sergeants, amonnted to twenty-two thousand. [ote] In 
the British army, when speaking of the nomber present 
under arms, the corporals and privates only are understood, 
In the French army, the present under arms inclndes every 
military person. 4 : F 

2. That is actually in hand, being dealt with, 
written, disenssed, or considered : often used in a 
book or writing to denote that book or writing 
itself, or the writer himself. (Formerly this presenti 
(cf. OF, ceste rhea chartre) ; now usually the 
present is emphatic for ‘this '). 

38a Wryctir 2 Pet, i 12 And sotheli I wole gon wityng 
and confermid in present treuthe. 21450 Godstow Reg. 
Fo And fro all maner of right and clayme therfro, they to 

excluded for evermore by this present writyng. 1536 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2, I beseche all the reders so 
to study this present treatyse, that fete]. rs9a West 
rat Pt. Symbol, § 103 A, The said parties to these present 
Indentures. 17a9 Law Serions C. xix. 354 The much greater 
| part uf them, are not bronght up so welt..as in the present 


1641 Sia E, Deane Sf. on Relig. (1642) 97 | 


| 


Haucer L. GW. 1769 


PRESENT. 


instance. 187 Morty Voltaire 295 One bas some hesitation 
in adding Hume to the fist in the present connection. 1895, 
J. Avoison in Law Timer XCUX. 546/1 The entire subject 
. cannot be fully considered in such a paper as the present. 
Mod, Vhe present writer has been unable to verify this. 

3. Being before or in the mind or thongbi; of 
which one is conscious; directly thonght of, 
remembered, or imagined. Usually const. /o. 

tg00-20 Dunpar Poems xc. 12 With all thi synnes into thi 
mynde present. 1634 W. Tiewnve tr. Haleac's Lett. (vol, 1.) 
344 Though the half of France divide us, yel are you as 
present to my spirit, as the objects } see. 27q1 Watts 
fuprov. Mind \. xvi. § 3 The paris niind takes a survey of 
several objects.., keeps then all within sight and present 
tothe soul, 1739 Home 22am. Nat. 1, iii, (1874) L317 When 


} any impression has been present with the mind, it again 
| makes its ap 


rance there as an idea. 1895 Jowett /’‘laéo 
(ed. 2) V. 6 The legends of the place are present to the 
imagination thronghout the discourse, ? 

4. \laving the mind or thought directed to, intent 
upon, or engaged with what one is abont; aitentive 
(opp. to ABsENT a. 4); having presence of mind, 
collected, self-possessed (in ihis sense usually 
present to oneself); prompt to perceive or net, 
ready, quick. Now rare or Obs. 

3451 Carcnave Life St. Gilbert (E.E.T.S.) 96 Now wex 
he absent to seculer bingis and more present to euerlasting 
desires, 1548 Patten Exp, Scot. Gvj, My lord Mar. 
shal & the other, with present mynde & courage, waerely 
and quikly continued their coorse towarde them [=the 
enemy]. 1554 Hoorex Let. in Foxe 4. & AL, (1583) isty/2 
Oure memorie. .be not as present and quicke as theirs be. 


161a T. Tavion Comnt. Titus it 14 Shewing in all bis 
answers a present mind and courage. 16.. L'EsTWANGE 
(J), “Tis a high point of philosophy and virtue for a man to 


0 present to himself, as to be always provided against 
all accidents. 1754 Ricwarpson Grandison Ill. xv. 114 
You mist be present to yourself, and put in a word now- 
and-then, Lowei, McClellan's Rep. Wks. abe Vv. 
tig It is the faculty of being a present man, instead of a 
prospective one; of being ready, instead of getting ready, 

5. Ready at band, immediately accessible or 
available ; esp. ready with assistance, ‘ favourably 
altenlive, not neglectful, propitious’ (J.). arch. 
(See also 9.) 

1539 Brave (Great) Ps. xtvi.1 God is our hope & strength : 
a very present helpe in trouble. 1590 Spenser FQ. 1. 1. 46 
He oft finds present helpe, who does his griefe impart. 1611 
B, Jonsos Catitine u. Chorus, Be present 10 her now, as 
then. 1 Davoren Virg, Past. 1. 59 Nor cou'd I hope in 
any place but there, ‘I'o find a God so present to my Pray'r. 
1817 ee Mire &rit. fudia U1. tw. iv. 133 ‘Fhis sum, could it 
only be extorted from him, was a large and present resource. 

tb. Present money: moncy in hand or paid 
at the time, ready money. Ods. 

t600 E. Broust tr. Conestaggio aqg To whom they 
graunted many things, as titles,..rents for life, offices, and 
lo some present money. byes tr. Palafo.xr's Cong. China 
vii, 138 They. .in exchange thereof, receive present Money. 
17at Beakerry Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit, Wks. 1871 HE. 200 
The temptation of a pistole present money never faileth. 

II. Senses relating to é¢me. 

6. Existing at the time of speaking or writing; 
that is, or that is so, at this time or now; occurring 
or going on now, current, contemporary ; in use or 
vogue at this time, modern. Opp. to fast and future. 

At (this) present writing: at the time of writing this, as 
I now wrile (2 043,). : 

1300 Cursor Af. 3578 (Cott.) He fe old man] praises al 
thing pat es gon O present thing he praisses non. 1382 
Wvcur 1 Cor. ui. 22 Eithir thingis present, either thingis tv 
comynge. 1466 in A rehzologia (1887) L. 1. 50 Any other 
acte or ordynance made or to be made in this present parle- 
ment. 1 Coveroate Baruch i. 19 Sens the daye that 
he brought onre forefathers out of the loode of Egipte vnto 
this present daye. 1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 37 
Impnimis the rood mary ond Jhon with all other Images of 

pistry—brokin and defacid in this pees yere, 166 

lanctey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 764 f a remedy shoul 
be sought for present and future mischiefs, iio Heaane 
Collect. 24 Feb, (O.H.S.) LH. 348 Our present ambidexter Vice- 
Chancellonr. 1751 Haazig Hermes Wks. (1841) 113 [To] 
help us to a juster estimate both of present men, and present 
literature. 1860 Pusey Jfin. Proph, 44 All things, past, 
present, and to come, are present before God. 1889 Guet- 
TON Memory's Harkd, 245 There were three candidates : the 
present Dean of Exeter..; the present Bishop of Winches- 
ter; and William Selwyn, > 

b. Actually existing, actual (as contrasted with 
something that may formerly have existed or in 
other circumstances might exist). 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IL. 316 Ip the present 
state of nature, the means of safety are rather superior to 
those of offence, 1842 A. Comag, pepe’ Digestion (cd. 4) 
- On the present plan, there is ample food and enjoyment 
or all. éd¢d., An immense class of ani which, with 
their present constitution, could not otherwise have existed. 

0. Comm. Present value or worth of 2 sum due 
at a definite future date: that snm which, together 
with the compound interest upon it for the time 
from the present unlil that date, will amount to 


the sum then due. — 

1797 J. Gray Arith, 56 As the nmount of roo/. for the given 
rate sind time : Is to 100 :: So is the debt: To the present 
worth. 1831 Excye/. Brit. ted. 7) U1. 210/a The present 
value of £1 to be received certainly at the cod ofany assigned 
term, is such a sum less as, being improved at com 
interest during the term, will just amount to one pound. 
1868 Mine Eng, & fred. 36 What annual Ss would 
be an eqnivalent..for the present valucof whatever prospect 
there may be of an increase. ’ 

7. Grant. Applied 1o that tense of a verb which 


PRESENT. 


denotes an action now going on or a condition 
now existing (or one considered generally without 
limitation to any particular time). Opp. to fast 

(or preterite) and fittre. 

Present intperfect: see quot. 1866, and Imrearect a. 5. 
Present ae a name for the tense denoting action that 
is completed st the present time (usually called simply 
perfect: see Perrecr 26 hb. i 

1388 Wyetir Prod. 57 A participle of a present tens, either 
preterit, of actif vois,..mai be resoluid into a verbe of the 
same tens, and a coniunccioun copnlatif. 1530 Parser. 
Introd, 31 His preterit participle and his present inf; nityve, 
1581 Fucne in Confer. it. (1584) N iv b, But you did English 
it hefore, the doores being shut, which is the present éeampus, 
1669 Mitton Accedence Wks, 1851 VI. 448 The Present 
‘Tense speaketh of the time that sow is, as daudo I praise. 
1845 StoppaeT in Encyct. Leg (1847) 1. 56/1 As absolute 
existence is naturally contemplated under the form of a 
time perpetually present, it is sufficient for us to consider 
this as one of the uses of the present tense. 1866 Mason 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 7) § 206 The Present Imperfect, showing 
that an action is going on at the present time; as, / ast 
turiting, 1904 C. T. Oxtons Advanced Eng. Syntax § 118 
In the earliest period of Old English..the Past tense forin 
had the meanings of the Past, Past Imperfect, Present Per- 
fect, and Pluperfect of Latin. ; 

8. Existing or in use at, or belonging to, the 
particular time under consideration; that was, or 
that was so, at that time orthen. Now rare. (Cf. 
Future A. 3.) + Near present (quot. ¢ 1450), near 
at hand, imminent (0és.). 

¢14g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6559 He saw his dede day 
nere present. 1563 GouDInG Cz'sar vil. (1565) 220 The whyche 
suffysed to obtein libertie for the present time, but littel or 
nothing auailed, to kepe peace and quietnes in time to come. 
1568 GRAFTON Chron. 11. 343 Other Capteynes of the 
rebelles affirmed at the present houres of their death, the 
same to be true. 1622 Gataker Spir. Watch (ed, 2) e 
Such holy meditations, as the present occasion should 
require. 1788 Priesteey Lect. fist. V.1xii. 497 Vhere was, 
however, a present advantage in the system, when it was 
successful. 1868 Freeman Nori. Cong. I. viii, 196 Roger, 
the present Lord of Montgomery, was, at the time of Duke 
Robert's death, in banishment. 3/od. The present business 
was to attend to present necds; other things could wait. 

+9. Occurring or used at the very time, withont 
delay ; immediate, instant. (In quot. 1616, Needed 
immediately, urgent, pressing.) Ods. (or merged 
in 6). (Cf. also present help in 5.) : 

1563 B. Gooce Cupido 15 Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 107 Care.. 
had me sceke sume present helpe, for to relyue my wo. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. Ixxii. 420 Such as haue eaten therof 
do sceme to laugh, and so they dye laughing, without 
some present remedie, 1597 Bacon £ss., Sacr. Medit. ii. 
(Arb.) 103 Peter stroke Ananias..with present death. 1616 
B. Jonson Devil az Ass us. vi, Alas! the vse of it is so 
Present. a1661 Futtra Worthies, Northanift. (1662) 1. 
285 The Queen. .rigorously demanded the present payment 
of some arrears. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 241 An acci- 
dent..which, without some present resolution, might have 
prevented my seeing the first stone placed. [1836 Penny 
Cycé. V. 403/1 The attenuation .. will depend ©. npon.. 
whether the beer is for present use or keeping.) 

+b. Of a remedy or poison: Tak 
effect, acting speedily ; immediate. (Soin 16the.F.) 

1555 Eoen Decades 123 The sauour of the woodde is 
presente poyson, 1563 Homilies 1. Repentance ni. (1859) 
547 Most present and deadly poison. 1576 Baker Jewedl 
of Health 145 \fa man happen to he burned in any place 
with fyre, that the presentest remedie is, to burne the same 
place againe, 1615 Maakuam Eng. Housew. u. i. (1668) 
13 Wash the eye therewith, and it is a present help. ives 
Saumon Saves Dispens. (1713) 499/2 It is a present Ren 
against the Suffocation of the Womb. 

10. Coméd.: chiefly phrases used attrib., as present- 
day, -time, -tise; also present-minded adj. (cf. sense 
4: opp. to absent-minded ), 

1836 Penny Cyct. V. 405/1 A very good criterion is about 
2-sths of the original saccharometric gravity for present-use 
ale, and r-grd for keeping-ale, 1881 J. H. Ixcram Afew. 
Poe in P.'s Wks. 1, p. xlviii, Cheerful and present-minded 
at his work. 1887 Pall Mad/ G, 23 Aug. 6/1 Replying that 
this was not a present-day practical question. 1g0x Forén, 
Rev. June rozo The mysterious rnd elaborate structure 
which present-time physiology attributes to the ganglions 
and the nerve cells. 

+B. as adv. Obs. 

1. At the present time; immediately, instantly ; 
at present, now: = PRESENTLY adv, 2, 

, € 1381 Cuaucer Pari. Foules 423 Or let me deye present 
in this place. ¢1386 — Ant.'s 7. 880 It am I That loueth 
so hoote Emelye the brighte That { wol dye present in hir 
sighte. 1595 Locriue v. v, That which Locrine's sword 
could not perform, ‘This present stream shall present bring 

to pass (drowns herself). 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. 
iii. 83, I cannot pay you, what I present owe, 

2. In or into the presence of some one; in the 
(or this) very place, there (or here). 

@1425 Cursor M. 2404 (Trin.) As bei piderwarde went 
pe forwarde made bei bere present. /éid. 3532 His hrober 

¢ fonde pat toke rent To diztem noble mete present. ¢r450 

Loveticn Grai? liv. 322 That he ne schal ful sore Repente, 
Ty! that A worthy knyht Come presente. 1554 Lady Jane 
Grey's Lament, in Furniv, Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 427 The 
lorde Gilforde my houshapde, Whiche suffred here presente. 

Present (pre‘zént), s6.1 [Elliptical or absolute 
use of prec. adj.: in most senses already so used 
in OF, In ME. orig. present.] 

I. +1. = Presence 1, 2, 2b. Obs. Chiefly in 
phr. t present (OF. en present), whence to, out of 
(your, etc.) present, 

[The OF, e% preseni represented 7th c. barbarous L. in 


ing immediate | 
| and the parent of the future. 


coy 


: 
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presenti or presente, for L. in ve presenli, in rem prate 
Sentemt, in, into the place itself, on or to the very spot. Cf. 
Lex Bainwariorum (Text 1, 7th c.) xiii. § 2 tune index 
iubeat enm in prasente (v. ~ -ti) venire, et indicet ei ‘then 
sball the judge order him to come before him and shall 
judge him ‘] - 

1303 R. Bausxe Hand. Syune 1080 3e men pat are now 
yn present, Pat have herd me rede bys sacrament. 13.. 
Evang, Nicod. 76 in Herrig’s Archiv LIL. 393 On knese 
here kneled he to Ihesu Right in pine awen present [ries 
tent, went), ¢1400 Vwaine §& Gaw. 1252 Sone unto the 
kirk thai went, And war wedded in thair present, ¢ 1440 
lpomydon 1750 And thynke ye shuld haue he shent, Had 
he be onte of youre present. ¢1470 Golagros § Gaw. 1287 
Heir am I cumyn at this tyme to your present. 

+b. In pl. presents : prob, error for presence. 

@ 1578 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 259 
In presentis of all his lordis, ss92 Kyo Sol. § Pers. it. i 
92 To make thee well assurde How well thy speach and 
presents liketh vs. : 

II, +2. The thing or person that is present; 
that which is before one, or here; affair in hand; 


prescnt occasion ; 7/. things present, circumstances. 

¢1335 Lai le Freine 163 O Lord, he seyd, Jesn Crist,.. 
Vnderfong this present. @1400-s0 Alerander 3162 And 
he..pus ordans a pistill...‘To Porrus vndire my present, 

lesance and ioy', 1588 Suaxs. LZ. ZL. LZ. 1. iii, 189 What 

resent hast thou there ?..Some certaine treason, ..1 beseech 
your Grace let this Letter be read. 1601 — Twel. Vu. 
iv. 380 Ile make diuision of my present with you. 1607 
— Cor, wt. iii. 42 Shall 1 be charg'd no further then this 
present? Must all determine heere? 1764 Rein /ugairy 
1. 29 That immediate knowledge which we have of our 
Presents, 

b. This present, more commonly these presents: 
the present document or writing; these words or 
statements: uscd in a document to denote the 
document itself (cf. Present @. 2). (So obs. F. 
ces presentes (sc, lettres), 1837 in Godef.) Chiefly, 
now only, in legal use. 

1389 in Eng, Gitds (1870) 48 Be it open and knowen. .he 
beis presentes, pt fetc.]. 1405 Rolls of Parit, 111. 605/1 We 
Henry Percy..has constitut and assigned and by this pre- 
sentz constitutes and assignes Sir Henry Boynton..onr 
generalls and specialls Attornes and Deputes. 1497 Cad. 
Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1.. 383 Which is..ordeined and 
establid, hy auctorite of this preseint. 3546 Neg. Priny 
Council Scot. ¥. 51 ‘The saidis parteis hes subscryvit thir 
presentis with thair handis. 1634 W. Tiawnyt tr. Balsac's 
Lett. (vol. 1.) 235 As I was ready to seale these Presents. 
1752 in Cruise Diges¢ 1818) V1.76 Know all men by these 
aren that I John Griffin make the aforementioned my 
ast willand testament. 19778 Ari. Confederation in Bryce 
Amer, Comm. (1888) 1. App. 573 Know ye, that we, the 
undersigned delegates, .. do, by these presents ., fully and 
entirely ratify. 1854 Tuackrrav Rose & Ring xv, [The 
herald]..began to read :—‘O Yes !. .know all men by these 
presents, that we, Giglio, King of Paflagopin’ fetc.). 

ITT. 3. The present time, the time that now is 
(as opposed to the past and the future). 


¢ 1600 Suaks. Son. cxv, When | was certain ore incertaiaty, 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest. 1959 Jounson 
Rassclas xxix, To judge rightly of the present we must 
oppose it to the past. 1850 Beackie schylus V1. 151 

he present..is everywhere at once the child of the past, 
18g5 Browninc Childe 
Roland xviii, Better this present than a t like that. 

Tb. With ellipsis of month (usually this present): 
= Instant a. 2b. Obs. 

1509 in Afent. /Ten. V7 (Rolls) 435 On the tenthe day of 
thys present y spake wyth the kyng. 1585-6 Eart Lev- 
cEestER Cor. (Camden) 444 Your excellences letter dated 
the 19. of this present. 1660-1 Maavet. Corr. Wks. 
(Grosart) If. 42 Your kind letter of the 8th present, 

c. Gram. Short for present tense: see PRESENT 


a7. Present stem, the slem of the present tense. 
1530 Patscr. 101 Of the Potentiall Mode. ‘Ihe present 
tense like the present of the indicative. 189721 Rosy Lad. 
Gram, 1. xx. (heading), Tenses formed from the present 
stem, did. § 605 The ver sé and compounds have 
apparently merely a different form of the present for the 
future. . ae 
4. In phrases with prepositions. 
+a. In present [= OF. en present (10th c.)], 
2) in or at the present time, now ; (4) immediately 
cf. PRESENT @, 9); (c) at that time, then, So 7# 
this present = (a). Obs. 
@1300 Cursor MM. 4956 (Cott.) And pat find yee now in 
Present. ¢1330 Anus & Amtl. 509 He hileft at hom in 
present, To kepe al that ther ware. ¢ 3440 Fork Afyst. xxv. 
345 What wolde pou man..in pis present? 1633 G. Hza- 
BerT Temple, Mans Medley 1, Mans joy and pleasure 
Rather herenfter, then in present, is. 1720 Mrs. MANLEY 
Power af Love (1741) 202 Offering a very large Dowry with 
his Daughter in Present, and the rest of his Estate in 
Reversion. my! Hi. Howarp in 3rd Rep. Hist, MSS. 
Com, 434/1 Y® tather could not wiford to part with any 
thing in present upon the marriage. ; 
b. At present, at the present time, now 
(formerly at this present; so tat that present, 
at that time, then ; tat the present, in both senses). 
1547 J. Harnison Exhort. Scottes Civ, The rnynes..are 
to be seen at this present. 1558 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 388 A parcell of our ground, being at thes 
presents waste withoute proffit, 1377-87 Houinsiep Chron. 
Il. 1197/1 The duke Daumale was there at that present 
with the Reingrane. 1647 Ciarenoon /fist, Red, vit. § 254 
He was not himself without that design at that present. 
165x NEEDHAM tr. Se/den's Mare CL 99 Nations which at 
this present are in high repute and autoritie. 1709 STEELE 
Later No. 26 P3 My Reason for troubling you at this 
present is [etc]. 1837 Wuewetn in Todhunter Ace. Writ. 
(1876) LL. 263, I myself am a busy man at this present. 
3647-8 Correret, Davila’s Hist. Fr, (1678) 40 All men 


PRESENT. 


helieved at the present that he was poisoned. 1672 C, 
Manners in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comms. App. v. 24 At 
the present the King and the Duke have put severall things 
into his hands. 

1662 Stivuincri. Orig. Sucr. ww i. §3 This is all we at 
present desire. 1766 Fornyce Sevmt. ae. Wom, (1967) 1. 
lv. 128 Of miraculous interposition I think not at present. 
31868 Lockyer lent, Astron, V. xxxv. (1879) 206 At present 
we are nearest to the sun about Christmas time, 


+c. Of present [OF. de present, 14-15th c.), 
On the present, at present, now. Ods. 
c3500 Melusine 45 A grete and meruayllous anenture 


whiche is happed as of present [Fr. @ presen?) in the place. 
ae Suaxs. Timon t. 1.141 Three Talents on the present 
in future, all. 


d. For the preaent [= F. pour le présent), 
(f formerly also, for chis present, for that present, 
Jor present), for the time ; + for that time, just then 
(obs.); in mod. use, for this time, just now. 

1548 in Ellis Ordg. Lett, Ser. ut. IIL. 295 [He] wold not be 
spoken withall that night, nor this daye untill nine a clock 
in the morning, so as they departed for that present. 
1565 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 360 Monitionis..necessar 
for this present, 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. , 
1, vii. 5b, To whom, for the present they would giue no eare. 
1608 Great Frost in Arb. Garner 1.91 The wounds that 
this frost gave the commonwealth were for that present 
searce felt. 1643 ‘Taarr Como, Gen, xxxiv. 26 Jacoh gave 
piece, for present, to his sons rage and fury. 1660 F, 

aoone tr. Le Blane's Trav. 2, 1..shall satisfie my self for 
the present to tell you, that..we sailed happily for some 
few dayes. 1709 ATTERBURY Serut., Luke x. 32 (1726) 11, 226 
They eave to be excus‘d from that Dnty for the present. 
1885 pecan ares bet 647/1 For the present it [the husiness) 
will be continued without change of name. 

©. Until the present, up to the preaent [= F, 
des & présent], until now, up ull now. +So for- 
merly 7#//, until ‘hts or that present, up to this 
or that time (04s.). 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rica vit. 304 Inscriptions en- 
granen in marble, and remaining til this present. 1609 
Bisce (Douay) £.rod. vii. 16 Until this present thou wouldest 
not heare. 1652 Neeonam tr. Sedden's Mave Cl. 12 From 
the Peace of Venice 1522 until that present. 1883 Afazch. 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/2 Up to the present the armies of France 
and China have not been hrought into collision. 

Present (pre‘zént), 56.2. Also 3-4 -ant, 3-5 
-aunt, (3 f/. -auns), 3-6 -ente, 4 -end, -aunde, 
4-6 -and(e, 5 -aunte, -awnte, -ond, -ound, 6 
-aunt, S¢. praisant. [a. OF. present (10th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. prezens, It., Sp., Pg. presente 
an offering, a gift. In OF., originating in the 
phrase ¢ present in or into the presence (cf. 
PRESENT 56.1 1): mettre (une chose) en present a 
(quelqu’un), to put a thing into the presence of or 
before any one (i.e. to offer or present it to him), 
in which ez present was in effect = ¢2 don ‘in the 
form of, or as a gift’, making présent at length 
= don ‘gift’. Cf. PRESENT v, 11.] 

+1. In the expression, i (do, until), to present 
= OF, ev present: in or into a person’s presence, 
before a person (as an offcring); as a gift. 

@iazxg Aucr. R. 114 Pet beo ilke pet he bledde uore ne 
brouhten heo him to presente ne win, ne ale, pe water. ¢3 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 178/22 Gold, and mirre, and An-sens, In 

resaunt heo him brou3ten. @1300 Cursor Af. 7588 And 
oie it be king to presand. ¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 825 Heuedes 
of wild bare Ichon to presant hron3t. 1375 Baaaoua Bruce 
xviu. 170 [Thai] send it [the head) syne in-till Ingland, To 
Eduard king in-till presand. 

2. A thing that is offered, presented, or given: 
=. Girt 56. 3. (The ordinary current sense). 

1325 Ancr, R. 152 Poa uormest heo wawrien bet present 
pet heo beren. a1300 Cursor Mf. 160 pe kynges pat him 
soght thre presandes til him broght. 1470-85 MaLoay Arthur 
1. Vili. 44 The kyng made grete ioye and sente the kynges 
and knyghtes grete presentes. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. Dé 
P. R. vi. xiii, (W. de W.) m viij, To wynne the loue of 
her that he wowyth wyth yeftes..and wyth dyuers presents. 
1 i Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xvi. 19h, The 
Ambassadour sent his presents vnto the Bascha, 1631 
Bisce Gen, xlili. 25 They made ready the Present against 
loseph came_at noone. 1687 A. Love.e tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 85 The Mules that carried the Presents were.. 
unloaded. 1703 Maunoaett Yourn. Yerus. (1732) 7 We 
went to visit the Aga with a small Present in our hands, 
1861 ML. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 45 Silver and pewter plate, 
. presents to the Corporation from all parts of the Continent. 

ald 1625 Bacon £ss., Greatn, Kingdoms (Arb.) 483 
Romulus after his death..sent a present to the Romans 
that [L. fed cfvibus suis legavit ut) ahove all things they 
should intend arms. " re. 

b. The act or fact of presenting or giving, pre- 
sentation: = GIFT sé.1, Usually in phr. to make 
@ present (formerly also to make present): to make 
a gift or presentation (¢o a person, or with indirect 
dative obj.); 40 make a present of = to present, 
give, bestow. With indirect passive: fo be made 


a present, 

13.. Coer de £. 1218 Over the see thenne are they went, 
For to make the fayr present. ¢ 1325 Spee Gy Warw. 1018 
Riht to my-selfe,..Pu dost pi present euery dele. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer Z. G, HW,,1135(MS. Gg. 4. 27) How that he schulde 
make The presentis {other g ze.rés presenting]. ¢ 1440 York 
Alys?. xv. 110, Y am ovir poure to make presande. 1513 
Dovcias ncis m, ix, 44 My fader <Anc ises..gaif that 
goung man hys richt hana And assuris his spreit with that 
presand. 1645 Water Afol, having Lov'd ii, To the first 
that’s faire or kind, Make a present of their heart. 1774 J. 
Bayanr Jfythol. IL. 379 Pausanias mentions one, which 
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had been made a present to the Deity at Olympia. 1849 

Macautay /fisi. Eng. v. 1. 667 To purc 

of the ngents .. by presents of hogsheads of wine, and of 

gloves stuffed with guineas. 1884 J. ‘I’. Taowantnce Farnell’s 

Folly xxvi, Marian had made her a present of a new dress. 
te. spec. A bribe: = Girt sd. 5. Obs, 

1362 Lanat.. 7. P7, A. ut. 80 Bote Meede pe Mayden é 
Meir heo bi-sou3te, Of alle suche sullers seluer to takea, Or 
Presentes withouten pons as peces of seluer. Jbid. 208 Pe 
pope and his prelates presentes vnderfongen, 

d. An offering to God or adcity: = Girt sé. 4. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1535 Coveapate Fs. Ixxvji]. 1x Brynge preseates vnto him 
y! ought to be feared. 1606 G. Wloopcocke] /7 ist. Justine 
xu 135 Returning from Delphos (whither they had hene 
sent to carry presents vato Apollo). 1707 Watrs ¢/ynran, 
"When I survey the wondrous cross’ vy, Were the whole 
realm of nature mine, That were a present far too small. 

+3. An offer, proposal. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 75 Of pes bei mad present, 
to tarne ilkon ber pers Ageyn to Danmark go with his 
wille & his feue. 2rd. 30 i 
mad him per present, Scotlond of him to hold. 

4, Comb, as present-giver, -gtving, etc. 


1895 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/5 It is an occasion of present- ' 


giving ad lib.; the confirmee receiving gifts from all her 
relatives and friends. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 28 Dec. 4/2 A 
mission steamer made her usual trips present-laden to the 
lightships of the Thames Estuary. 1go1 Daily Chron, 
zo Aug. 3/1 The procrastinations of a present-giver in- 
definitely prolong and augment his sufferings. 

Present (prize‘nt), 54.3 Afi. [f. PRESENT v. 
ga.] The act of presenting or aiming a weapon, 
esp. a fire-arm; the positlon of the weapon when 
presented, es. the position from which a rifle is fired. 


1833 Regul. instr. Cavalry 1.98 Bring the carbine down | 


tothe ‘Present’, 1846 Marrvat Privateersman xvii,’ Who 
are youf' said she, with the musket We for the present. 
31847 fufintry Afar. (1854) 40c The first file comes to the 
present. 1859 Adnsketry fastr, 42 The most miaute atten- 
tion is to be given to each man's position whea at ‘the 
present’. r90z R. W. Cuamarrs Afaids of Paradise vii, 
Aa Uhlan..stood on guard below the steps, his lance at 
a ‘preseat', 


Present (prizent), v. Also 4-6 presente, 5 
presand, 6-7 present; contr, pa. 4. 4 presende, 
4-7 present, 5 presand; fa. fp/e. 4-6 present. 
[a. OF. presenter (11th c. in Littré, in mod.F, 
présenter) :—L. presentare to place before, exhibit, 
hold out, exhibit a likeness to, in late and med.L. 
to present to a person as a gift, lit. to make present, 
f. present-em PRESENT a.] 

I, To make present ¢o, bring into the presence of. 

1. trans. To bring or place (a person) before, 
into the presence of, or under Lhe notice of, another ; 
to Introduce, esp. formally or ceremoniously ; spec. 
to introduce at court, or before a soverelgn or other 


superior. 
ersago Beket 289 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.115 For be king was in 
Normandie, Ipreseated he was To henri, is sone, in Enge- 
londe. cxq00 Destr. Troy 7837 He..went with po worthy, 
&..Present hom to Priam, pat was prise lord. 1526 Tin- 
DALE Acés xxiii, 33 They delivered the pistle to the dehite 
(=deputy], and presented Paul before him. — Fede 24 
Vato hym that is able..to present you fautlesse before the 
presence off hws glory. as8a N, T. (Rhem.) Acts ix. 41 
Aad when he had called the sainets and the widowes, he 
presented her aline. 1613 Boyne in Lrswore Papers (1886) 
1, 13 Sir Thomas Roper presented W™ my cook and his 
¢ into my service. 1670 Lapy M. Beatie in rath Acp. 
tst, MSS. Comm, App. v. 21 The Dutehesse, . presented 
mee to kisse the Queene’s hand. 1716 Lacy M.W. Monracu 
Let, to Lady X—~ 1 Oct., Whoever pleases may go, with- 
out the formality of being presented. 1 ISRAELI 
Coningsby 1. ii, The Dake and Dachess had returaed from 
London. .with their daughter, who had been presented this 


year. 1853 Lytrox Ay Novel y. viii, ‘They say he iselever‘, 
*Preseat him, my love; I like clever people’, said Mrs, 
M'Catchley. 1903 McNeiu. Lygreeious Linglish 31 Some- 


times even Mr. and Mrs, Man-of-Business manage to get 
presented, 

b. To bring before or into the presence of God; 
to dedicate by so bringing: cf. PRESENTATION 1. 

13.. Cursor AM. 10358 (Gitt.) Scho sal be al godd be-kende} 
To him presentyd eve. offrid: cf. 10581] at thre 3er ende. 
1367 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 269 After [pat] fourty 
dayes of pe nativite, in a Porsday, secounde day of 
Feverer, Criste was presented in be temple. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxh.) xxv, 114 Pe first [feste] es at pat tyme bat be Grete 
Caan was borne; be secund es at pat tyme pat he was pre- 
Sented in to paire tempill,. whare he was circumeised. 1526 
Tixoarg Luke ii. 22 They hrought hym to hierusalem, to 
present hym to the lorde. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, 
Collect Purification, As Py onelye begotten Sonne was 
this day preseated in the Temple.., so unte that we 
maie bee presented unto thee with pure and cleare myndes; 
By Jesus Christ oar Lorde. 1818 Benson Comm. Brdle 
Luke ii, 22-24 Luke himself introduces both the parents as 
Presenting Jesus, 1881 E. A. Garene Saints & Syméols, 
(1888) 135 When she [Mary 13. V.] was three years old she 
was taken hy her parents to be presented in the Temple, 

©. A candidate is said to be presented (or to 
present himself) for examination; one who has 
passed a university examination, or is honoured 
with a degree, is presented for the degree; a 
theatrical manager is said (in recent use) to present 
nn actor, etc. 

1661 Woop Life(O. H. S$.) 1. 414 Severall nohle men (were} 
created Masters of Art,..who were presented in scarlet robes 
belonging to Doctors, 1741 Amuerst Serra Fil. No. 24 
(1726) 131 The next congregation he was presented to his 
degree. 19797 Cambr, Univ. Calendar 143 (The public 


the connivance | 


‘oO mayntea pam ia stoare, pei 
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1 orator] His duty is to present noblemen to their degrees 
fete.). 1859 Lond. Univ, Calendar 51 On receiving each 
instalment he shall declare his intention of preseatiag him- 
self nt the Second Examination withia two years from the 
time of his passing the First Examination. 1880 Pfain 
Hints Needlework 54 10 infant schools, and in others where 
children are not presented [for examination] in needlework 
ander Article r9¢.1, but only under Article 17 f. 1906 }: 
Wes Oxford Degree Ceremony 11 note, Vhe old principle 
is that no one should be presented except by a mem 
of the University who has a degree as high or higher than 
that sought. et ale? Newspaper (Advt.) Charles Froh- 
man presents Ellaline Terriss and Seymour Hickes in ‘The 
Gay Gordons‘. | 

+d. To bring (a person) by proxy or in a 
figure ; to offer the salutation or greetings of (one 
at a distance); to give greetIng from, to ‘remember’ 
(any one) Zo, 

a 1657 R, Lovepay Le#/, (1663) 55 Present me pendtes ls to 
my Sisters F.and J. 19774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 503 Pre- 
sent me cordially to Mrs. Champion. 1792 JEFFERSON 
brit, (1859) ITI, 495 Present me affectionately to Mrs, 

iimer. 

2, reft. To present oneself: to come into the 
presence and sight of another or others, or into a 
particular place, esp. in a formal manner; to 
appear, attend. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints \. (Kaferine) root pane sir purphire 
,- Has present hyme befor be king. 1450 Hottann How. 
at 15a How thai apperit to the Pape and present thaim 
aye Fair farrand and fre. 1585 T. Wasiixcton tr. Wicholay’'s 

oy. lit vi, 79 They are bound to present themselues enery 
morning at his house. 1611 Briere Yod i. 6 Now there was 
a day, when the sons of God came to preseat themselues 
before the Lord, a17ga Br. Howne Disc. Purification 
Wks. 1818 ILE. 157 That he who was thas offered in the 
temple,. still continues to present himself, to appear in the 
presence of God for us. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. ata 85 [He] 
presented himself before the king. 1859 [see 1c]. 1896 Law 
Vinee C. 488/1 He presented himself at the museam, and 
attempted to enter the reading-room. 

+b. zntr. in same sense. Ods. 

©1380 Wveur Sef Wes. HI. 357 3if two men bea of o 
date, whoever Napa 2 first, shal be avaunsid bifore. 1605 
DB. Jonson Volgone i. v, Iias shee presented? 1626 — 
Staple of N.u. ii, U must correct that igacrance and ouer- 
sight, Before I doe present. 

3. trans, & Vo name and recommend (a clergy- 
man) to the bishop for institution so a benefice. 
Often aésol, (Cf. also 12.) Also, to introduce or 
recommend to a presbytery (a candidate) for licence 
as a preacher. 2 

[1278 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 3/2 Quod idem Abbas permitteret 
predietern Ricardam presentare idoneam personam ad 

eclesiam de Shire]. 

1473-5 in Calr, Proc. Chance. Q. Eliz, (1830) 11. Pref. 61 
To.. put youre seid besecher frome hys free nominacion and 
will of oe to the seidcharch. 1§23 Firznzra. Surv, 
29 He yt hath right poh prerent to a charche at one tyme. 
31595 in Calr. Laing Charters (1899) 319 Mr. James..has 
presentit and propoait him to the presbytee of Couper.. 
to be tryit. c16s0 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 437/1 The Incumbeat 
.-thereanto presented by the Chancellor of Ireland. 1673 
P. Henry eed (1882) 259 He was praesented to a liviag 
by y* lord Ward. 1736 Avurre Parergon 415 The Patron 
may present several Persons to the Bishop, thoagh he can 
only give Institution to one. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 
III. 26 A lunatic cannot present to a charch, nor his com- 
mittee. For where a lunatic is seised of an advowson, the 
Lord Chancellor .. presents to the living, 1856 Frovpr 
flist, Eng. (1858) 1. iv. 291 ‘The supposed right of the pope 
to age to English benefices. 2 

. Tonominate to the benefits of any foundation 
or charitable institntion, 

1820 Lama Ela Ser. 1, Christ's Hosp. 35 Vears Ago, L.'s 
goverey (so we called the patron who presented as to the 
loandation) lived in a manner uader his paternal roof. 

4. To put before the eyes of some one; to hold 
forth to view; to offer to sight or observalion; to 
show, exhibit, display; also (in recent nse), To 
offer (some quality or attribute) to view or notice ; 
to exhibit, be characterized by. Also eft. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems Ixxi. 30 And thy bidding we trest 
thay sall ganestand, Without thow cum and preerat thame 
thy face. 1563 Hvit Art Garden, (1593) 65 If any would 
put away the red spots of the face, which do present a kinde 
of leaprie. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. v. i. 85, 1 will discase me, 
and my selfe present As I was sometime Miillaine. 1664 
Power £24, Philos, 1. 17 The Glass [microscope] failed in 
presenting them. 1717 Pore Eloisa to Abelard 327 In 
sacred vestments may’st thou stand,..Present the eas 
before my lifted eye. 1823 F. Curssorp Ascent Aft. Blanc 
a3 The mow peed Apennines presented an appearance of 
low scattered clouds. 1816 Keatince Yrav. (1817) 1. 11 
note, Who would have ig it should have presented the 
interest it does at the hoar, March the 18th, 1814? 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat, 1. 685/x The shells of the Balanids pre- 
sent several striking peculiarities of structure. 1853 J. H. 
Newnan “fist. S&. (1873) H. 1. ii. 63 Lands, as Asia Minor, 
which have presented a very different aspect in different 
ages. 1885 Sin N. Lrnovey in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 
714 The few points which present any difficulty. 

». Present arms (Mil.), to hold a fire-arm or 
other weapon in a position expressing honour nad 
deference, in saluting a person of superior rank. 

1759 [(W. Winnuam) Plan Discipt, Norfolk Militia 10 
note, Presenting the arms, being the same position as the 
rest, needs no further explanation; it is so termed when 
used as acompliment. 1796-7 /usty. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
244 The men present arms, and the officers salute, so as to 
drop their swords with the last motion of presented arms, 
1798 Brit. Milit. Frnl. Oct., Manual Exercise of Pikes 
{2nd word of command), Present Pike. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
iv, There was n general clash of muskets, a3 arms were pre- 
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seated, 1853 Srocquetea Afiiit. Encycl., Present arms} 
is the salutation of a sentry, a gaard, or an entire line when 
a superior officer appears, or the ‘colours’ are saluted. 
The motion is performed by bringing the firelock in a per- 
pendicular position in front of the body, and at the same 
tise Pacing the hollow of the right foot against the heel of 
the left. ci 

5. To make present to mind or thought, exhibit to 
mental perception; to offer to notice or considera- 
tion; to suggest to the mind; to set forth or 
describe ; to represent (as or /o de); to set forth. 

1579 Toason Calvin's Seri, Tit. 1001/1 To cut off all 
the desires which Sathan presenteth vs, to cause vs to loue 
the world. 1604 Suaks. bik. 1. iii. 124 So iustly to your 
Grane cares, He present How I did thrive in this faire 
Ladies loue. 1649 Jer. Tavion Gt. Exemf. Pref. $ 3a Faith 
whieh is presented to be an infused grace. 1667 Mutton 
P. £. 1x. 213 lear what to my miad first thoughts present. 
1774 Gowns. Nat, é/ist. 11.55 The creature is presented 
us very ay 1885 Manch, Exam, a: May 6/1 The argu- 
ments on both sides..were presented with clearness and 
precision. i 

+b. To offer (batile or the like); to offer or 
propose (a toast). Ods. rare. 

1600 DymMox /refand (2843) 40 The lord Lieutenant... pre- 
sented a charge to the rebells grosse of horse and foote. 
@ 1627 Haywanp (J.), He was appoiated admiral, aad pre- 
seated hattle to the Freach navy, which they refused. 1634 
Litucow Sav. x. 431 To pledge or present his Maiesties 


health. 

6. ref. (from 4,5) Of a thing: To offer itself Lo 
view or perception ; to come before one’s sight or 
notice ; to show itself, appear; lo suggest itself, 
come into one’s mind ; Lo occur. 

isgo Srensen /. Q. ut. vii. 19 She went in perill, of each 
noyse affeard, And of each shade that did it selfe present. 
1603 Suans. Afeas. for Al. ut. iL 204 A remedie presents it 
selfe. 1638 Junius /’aint. Anctents 72 Here also pre- 
seateth it selfe in the open fields a great and fearfall 
spectacle, 174) Heavey Medct., Tomés (1818) 73 They 
look forward, ard acthing presents itself bat the righteous 
Jadge; the dreadfal tribunal. 1860 Tynpaut Glac. 1. xxv. 
191 The terrible possibility of his losing his hands presented 
itself to me, 

b. zuir. in same senses: cf. fo offer. Now rare. 

31697 J. Serceant Solfd Philos. 370 Our First Principles.. 
a all our Thoughts as occasion presents. 1759 

xoLvsm. Bee No. 1 Whichever way I turned, nothiag pre- 
sented hut prospects of terror, 1805 Evcesia pi Acton 
Nuns of Desert VW. 148 Vhe idea of ventriloguism aever 
presented to either of the Geatlemea or the Lady. 1868 
Chambers’ Encycl. V. 252/2 When ao other resource 
presents. F 

7. trans. To bring before the mind by means of 
a symbol, to symbolize; to represent, to be the 
represeniative of; to be a sign of, stand for, 
denote; to be a picture of. arch. 

¢1400 Desir. Troy 2189 Thoa shuld..herkon my wille,.. 
present myn astate; To Iede all my legis with fikyng in 
werre. 1578 Wuetstoxe Promos & Cass.1. i, He absent, 
T prerea our Soneraigne styll, 1599 Tuyxne Antmade, 
(1875) 36 Whiche venome they call by all names preseatinge 
or signyfyinge poysone, as a toode, a dragon, a Basiliske, 
a serpente, arsenicke, and suche lyke. 1640 Futter Joseph's 
Coat (1867) 55 ‘This is My body.’ That is, that which 
Signifies, signs, and peeeats My body. 1651 Yonaes 
Leviath. u. xviii. 88 The Right to Present the Person of 
them all, (that is to say, to be their Representative). 1813, 
Scorr Rokedy t.xx. note, A remarkable figure, called Robin 
of Risingham, or Rohia of Reedsdale, It presents a huater, 
with his bow raised ia one hand, aad ia the other what 
seems to be a hare. 

b. To represent (a character) on Ihe stage; to 
act (the character of); to personate, arch. 

1588 Suans. L.Z. Z.y. i. 124 Sir, you shall present before 
her the Nine Worthies. /did. v. ii. 537 He presents Hector 
of Troy. 1598 — Averry W. w. vi. 20 To-night at Hernes- 
Oke. Mluée my Wicet Nan present the Faerie-Queene. 1824 
Scorr St. Ronan's xx. 1826 — HVoods?. vii, Wesaw Mills 
present pele fe the Fortune playhouse. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. 1. 193 Remembering how we three presented Maid 
Or oe or Goddess,..In masque or pageant. 

+e. To act (a play, or scene ina play). Ods, 

(With mixtare of sense 4) 

@ 1610 TTEALEY A pestis Alan, (1636) 50 Now they sound 
the Trumpets, an Pree they present the Tragedies. 
1637 Mutton (¢itée) A Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, 
1634: on Michaelmasse night. 1637 Evetyn Diary (1819) 
1.7 At Christmas the Gentlemen of Exeter College pre- 
sented a Comedy to the University. 

8. Law. To bring or lay before a_conrt, 
magistrate, or person in authority, for consideration 
or trial; to make presentment of. a. To make 
a formal statement of; to submit (a fact, or 
a request, complaint, etc.), Also adso/. , 

[sag0 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 56/2 Presentatum fuit coram, eis 
quod Abbas Sancti Benedicti obstruxit quandam ripariam 
barrera et catena.) 

a woo Pistill of Susan 206 Pus wip canteles qwaynt, 
Preostes presented bis playnt. 1450 Rolls of Parit.V. re 
The seid xii men dar noothing say ne present agayns the 
seid mysdoers. 1546 in Exg. Grids (1870) 202 A house.. 
wh: hath byn always employed, as hit was presented 
before the kynges Maiestyes Commyssioners there, to the 
mayntenaunce of one scolemaster ther. 1724 Swtrt Drapier's 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. tt. 104 A sharp censnre..against dis- 
solving grand-juries.. while matters are voder their con- 
sideration and not presented. /4/d. 105 Scroggs dissolved 
the eee of London for fear they should present; but 
ours in 2a was dissolved, becnuse they would not 

reseot. 1891 Marttanp & Baitpon Court Baron (Selden 

) 100 The ale-tasters present that Agneta the widow 
brewed and sold cootrary to the assize. . 
b. To bring (an offence, or something fanlty) 
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formally under the notice of the proper authority, 


for enquiry or action. 

1429 Koils of Parit. 1V. 359 And he yat..presenteth yat 
offence to ye Tresorer. 1477 Tbid, VI. 1990/1 Then the 
same Serchours present snch defantes before the Justices of 
peas. 15955 WVottingham Rec, (1889) IV. 108 We presente 
the common bulle, that he be put a-way, for he ys nothyng 
worth. 1705 Hearne Coflect. 2 Sept. (O.H.S.) 1. 40 The 
Grand Juries ., presented ‘the Memorial of the Ch. of 
England’, 1881 7rvees 28 July 9/5 There is not a rural 
dean in England who would not present St. Margaret's 
churchyard to his archdeacon at the next Visitation. i 

ec. To bring a formal charge or accusation 
against (a person), to charge formally; to report 


or bring up for trial. 

3526 Tixpatz Jfark xiii, 1: But when they leade you and 
present you take noothonght. 1588 W. Smita Bri¢/ Deser, 
Lond, (Harl. MS. 6363, lf. 13), They present euery man, at 
whose dore the street is not well paved. 1603 Constit. 
§ Canons Ecel. cxxi. £701 Pawraux Direct. Ch.-wardens 
2 The Church-wardens are also to present all such as come 
not to Church. 1748 De Foe's Eng. Tradesonan (1840) 1 
xxxix. 117 A tradesman wrangling in every bargain. .should 
be presented as a public nuisance. i 

9. To place (a thing) in, or give to (it), a 
particular direction or posilion. a. To point 
(a wenpon, esp, a fire-arm) at something; to hold 
(it) out in the position of taking aim, so as to be 
ready to fire immediately. Also adso/. (esp. as 
word of command). (See also 4 b.) 

1579 Reg, Privy Council Scot. U1. 227 The said George 

ume presentand ane pistolet to him. 1678 Sir G. Mac- 
KENZIE Crim, Laws Scot, 1. xxxi. 8 3 (1699) 158 William 
Hamilton pursued for wearing of Pistols, and presenting one 
to the Provost of Edinhurgh. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
L. xvi, 280 He sees me cock and present. 1725 — Vay. 
round World (1840) 155 He presented his piece, and shot 
them both flying. 1801 Strutt Sports § Past. mi. i. § 14 
According to Virgil, the Roman youth presented their 
lances towards their opponents in a menacing position, 
1813 Scorr Peveri? vil, He ordered his own people to 
present their pistols and carabines. TESyS rocoueurs Milit. 
Encyeil., Present, to level; to aim; to bring the firelock to 
an horizontal position, the hutt resting against the right 
shoulder for the purpose of discharging its contents at a 
given object. 2 

b. Obstetrics. Of the foetus: To direct (a par- 
ticular part) towards the os uteri? during labour. 
Usually nér, for reff. said of the part so directed, 
or of the foetus in relation to its position dating 
labour. Also Path, of a tumour or abscess: To 
be directed, to project. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillenean's Fr. Chirurg. 36/1 Followinge 
the naturall Childebirth, the childe allways pracsenteth first 
his heade, 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. 163/1 When 
the Child presents in any other Posture. 1790 R. Beano in 
Med. Commun. U1, 415 The head of the child presented, 
1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. Wl. 377 A perio:sophageal abscess 
frequently presents laterally. 

¢. vans. To point, direct, or turn (a thing) to face 
something, or in a specified direction. Also znér. 

1793 SMEATON ene £.§ 225 The first course, consisting 
of four stones,..which, as they all presented some part of 
their faces to the sea, were all of Moorstone, 1820 SHELLEY 
Gdifus 1, 318 The swine..with bare tusks And wrinkled 
Snouts presented to the foe. 1849 E. B. Easrwick Dry 
Leaves 128 Occasion was now offering us her forelock: we 
strove in vain afterwards to catch the close-shorn backhead 
which she presented to us in her flight. 

td. intr. for ref. Of the wind (Naut.): To 
take a favourable direction; to begin to blow from 
the right quarter. Oés, 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2306/1 The Wind presenting fair, 
they were obliged to sail that Evening. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. india & P.2 A rich and numerous Fleet o Merchants,.. 
designed for their several Places of Traffick, when the Wind 
should present. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 375 In case 
the wind should present sooner. 

10. To bring, introduce, or put (a substance) into 
the presence of or into close contact with another. 

1758 Reip tr. Macguer's Chym. 1. 21 Ifa pure Alkali be 
Presented to a pure Acid, they rush together with violence. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 392 When the vapour of 
alcohol is mixed with oxygen ..,the mixture detonates when 
Presented to a lighted taper. 

II. ‘To make an offering, present, or gift of; to 
offer, deliver, give, 
Al. #vans. To bring or place (a thing) before or 
into the presence of a person, or to pnt (it) into his 
hands, for acceptance; to offer, proffer, deliver, 
hand over, bestow, give (usually in a formal or 
ceremonious manner). 

With various connotations: as (a) to offer or give as a gift 
(cf. Present sé.%); (4) to offer as an act of worship, as a 
sacrifice, etc, ; = Orrea v, 1; (c) to offer or hand somethin 
In ministration, service, or courtesy; $(d) to deliver or tend 
a letter: formerly used in addressing a letter; see quots, ; 
(©) to offer a book or literary work to readers, to put it in 
their power to buy or read it. In the earliest quots. the 
things Rees are gifts, hut it isdouhtfal whether this was 
implied in the verb: there is no implication of a gift in F, 
présenter or iowa 

(a) ¢1325 Chron. Eng. (Ritson) 625 He hrohte a riche 
Present,. ,he presentede him also Other thinges fele mo. 13.. 
X, Alis. 686 (Bodl. MS.) Hisman him brousth by a cheyne A 
grisely beest, a hugged colte.. He presented it to pe kynge, 
4 1400-50 Alexander 5138 3it sall I send 3ow..a sertan of 
pet presand 30w, of panters full of proud mascles, 

“Youre hundreth fellis. ¢1430 Lyne. Min. Poems (Perey 
Soc.) 7 Three gostly giftes.. Unto the kyng anone they did 

resent. £508 Dunaar Goldyn Taree 87 Thare saw I 

ature present hir a gounn Rich to behald..Off ewiry hew. 


to the 


_ on our 
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1585 T. Wasincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy, 1. xv. 15b, [They] 
presented vnto him a mulet. 1665 Boyte Occas. Ref, 
Occas. Medit. w. iv, The best Trees present us their 
Blossoms, hefore they give us their Fruit. 1794 Mas. A. M. 
Bennxetr Elfen 1. 7 To present Miss Meredith in his 
name, a very elegant little watch... 899 Tennyson Lancelot 
& rege 7o With purpose to present them [the diamonds] 
een, 

(4) 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Here 
wee offre and present unto thee (O Lorde) oure selfe, oure 
soules, and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and liuely 
sacrifice unto thee. 1611 Biare owt, xii. 1 1 beseech you 
therefore brethren,..that ye present your bodies a liuing 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable vnto God, which is your reason: 
able seruice. 1901 Be. Gore Body of Christ iii. § 3 (1907) 
198 The earlier practice.. was to present the earthly prayers 
and sacrifices at the heavenly altar. 1907 /éid. 310 nole, 
The Fathers in general teach... that our Lord..is now acting 
as our great high-priest in heaven ;.. presenting His sacrifice 
Tehalt, or presenting our sacrifices for us, 

() @ 1533 Lo. Breaneers //uon xlv. 150, 1 present you this 


' cuppe, that ye shulde drynke therof. 1601 Suaxs. ¥ud. C. 


it. Ii, 103, I thrice presented him a Kingly Crowne, Which 
he did thrice refuse. 1712-14 Pore, Rafe Lock in. 130 So 
Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, Present the spear, 
and arm him for the fight. 1997 W. DatrympLe Trav. Sp. 
§ Port. xliii, Another nobleman..to hand him his wine aud 
water, which he tastes and presents on his knee. 

(2) 1536 in M. A. E, Green Lett. 8. § Hust. Ladies (1846) 
IL. evi, 266 To the right honourable and my singular good 
lord, the Lord Privy Seal, this be presented. 1635 N. 
Bacon in Priv. Corr, Lady $. Cornwallis (1842) 274 To 
my deare and loving mother, the Lady Bacon, presente 
these. 
of the Lady Marie, Princesse of Aurania, these 
17ao in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 354 To the Hontle the 
Lord Harley, present. 

(ce) 1647 CLARENOON //fst. Red. 1. $1 To nt to the 
world. .a full and clear Narration. 1662 in Boyle's Spring 
of Air Publisher to Rdr., These following answers to Fran: 
ciscus Linus and Mr. Hobbs are presented in compensation 
of the delay. 1860 Hoox Lives Adps. (1869) I. i. 2 The 
work now presented to the reader. /bi¢. v. 267 The docu- 
ment by hick it was accomplished shall be presented to 
the reader, r . 

b, With a person as obj.: To deliver up as 
a@ prisoner, 

61360 £, &, Allit. P. B, 1a17 Wise gentyle.. presented 
wern as presoneres to the prynce rychest. 1375 BARaouR 
Bruce xv. 301 Bot weill soyne eftir he wes tane, And pre- 
sentit wes to the kyng. ¢1820 Lincaro Hisé, Eng. (1855) 
IV. ii. 93/1 They [Queen Margaret and ladies] were. .dis- 
corded. and presented as prisoners to the King [Edw. 1V}. 

c. To deliver, convey, give (something non- 
inaterial, esp. 2 message, greeting, or the like); 
to offer (compliments, regards, etc.) ; + to offer or 
render (service or assistance). 

13.. Cocrde L. 2179 The messengers told al the dishonour, 
That them did the emperour ;..And the steward's presentin 
Hlis behest, and his helping. ¢ 1385 Cuaucea ZL. G. W. 
1297 (Dido} And ek mereurye his massage hath presentid. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Be ML xvi. (1495) div/t What he 
(the wit] take of that he felyth, he presentyth to thynwytt. 
1604 E. Gfaimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxix, 422 
This Service presented, the old man returned. 1611 SHAKS, 


1642 in Ellis Or7g. Le/t. Ser. as. 1V. 2 To the hands | 
present, | 


Wint. 7. 1.1. 17 We shall Present our seruices to a fine | 


new Prince One of these dayes. 1638 R. Baker tr. Badsac's 
Lett. (vol. 11) 19 To present you my complements, 1656 B, 
Haars Parivat's fron Age (1659) 43 That.. the Hollanders 
-.bad presented all kind of help to the Venetians. AZod. 
Mr. A. presents his compliments to Mr. B., and regrets to 
say [ete]. e 
ad. To deliver formally to the proper quarter 
(a document, as a written address, petition, order, 
bill, account, etc.) for acceptance, or to be dealt 
with according to its tenor. Also fig. 
1sog Hawes Pasi. Pleas. xxxi (Percy Soc.) 15s In our 
court there isa byll presented By Graund Amour. ¢1 
Mitton Sonn., On his Blindness 5 My Soul more bent To 
serve therewith my Maker, and present My true account, 
1742 Pork Dune. w. 136 Now crowds on crowds around 
the Goddess press, Each eager to presen their first Address. 
1771 Goins. fist. Eng. LV. 181 Both bouses presented 
her warm addresses. 1819 SHattey Cened 11. it. 59 But you, 
Orsino, Have the petition: wherefore not present it? 1863 
H. Cox /nséit, 1, 1x. 165 After a bill is prepared and pre- 
sented, the question is put that it be read a first time. 1900 
Westin. Gaz. 30 Jan. 9/3 ‘ Present again’,..shows that the 
ker has reason to Belice that the cheque will be met. 
e. Of things: To offer, furnish, afford, supply. 
x604 E. G{rinstons} D’Acosta’s Hist, Fndies wt, xxv. 197 
Some [fountains] are quite dried vp, according to the force 
and viet they have, and the matter that is presented, 
@1614 Donne Biadavaros (1644) 191 If a man when an 
urgent occasion is presented, expose himselfe to a certaine 
and assured death, 187 Jas, Mie Brit. Judie V1.1. iv, 
118 An opportunity whi good fortune seemed to present, 
1863 LyveLL Antig, Man il. rg [Their] thatched roofs and 
wooden walls could present but a poor defence. 
+12. To give, make presentation of (a benefice) 
toa clergyman. Ods. (Cf. 3.) 
er York Manual (Surtees) 120 All those tbat mali- 
ciously distourbes or lettis the right presentacion of a chirche, 
the whiche the very patron s olde present. ¢xqag 47S, 
Cott. Claud. A, 2 \f.124 Alle poo Me lettuth be rytheful 
patron to present his chyrche pat he bath ryte to. 1879 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Wt. 177 Lyke as. all benefices 
hes bene presentit and collationat sen the begynning of his 
Hienes regane. 1796 Mrs. M. Roainson ‘Angelina tis ooh 
I had, this morning, the happiness of presenting him a 
living in Herefordshire, (of three hundred pounds annually), 
13. To make a presentation or gift to; to give 
4 present or presents to; to bestow something 
upon ; to endow. 
_ [The resultant sense here is as in 1, hut the person, who 
is the dative object in s1,is here the direct object, the thing 
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presented being either introduced by with, or (in b) un- 
expressed. This construction appears to have heen of Eng. 
development, there being nothing similar in OF. or med.L. 
It is notable that it is represented as early us sense 17.] 
a. To presen a person with a thing =¢o present 
a thing oa person (sense 11). Formerly in the full 
extent of sense 11; now always implying bestowal 
of something as a gift to be kept (11 (@)). Also 
&g. to furnish or supply with something, 
@ 3300 Cursor AM, 12318 lesus..bar it ham als in a ball, 
And present pan his moder wit-all, @13r10 in Wright 


Lyric P. xxxiv. 96 When the kynges come wery, to presente 
ye sone With myrre, gold, ant encenz. 13.. Guy Warw, 
(A.} 1039 This present 3e schullen vnderfong,..And present 
ber-wib..Rohaut, mi kinde lord. ¢1400 MAuNDEv. (Roxb.) 
xxv. 116 Efter baim commer grete barounes and presandez 
him with sum jowell. ¢sg00 Meinsine 304 He was.. 
receyned with grete joye, & presented with gret ryches, 
1596 Suaxs. Zam, Shr. u. i_ 55, 1 do present you with a 
man of mine Cunning in Musicke, and the Mathematickes, 
Yo instruct her fully in those sciences. 1660 BaRzow 
Enclid u, prop. i. Schol., You must take all the Rectangles 
of the parts, and they will present you with the Ree 
of the wholes. 1676 Hate Conterpi, 1. 65 The knowledge 
of Christ Jesus presents me with a continual Object of a 
higher value. 1787 Jerrerson J/rit. (1859) 11. 103 To pre- 
sent tbe public with this acceptahle present. 1803. Morse 
in JZ, Cutler's Life, etc, (1888) If. 130 Vesterday week 
Mrs, Morse presented me with a fine daughter, 1831 
Sourney Leé?. (1856) IV. 247 Mrs. Bray..has desired to 
present you with a copy of Mary Colling’s poem, 
tb. with personal obj. only; rarely adso?. 

¢3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3219 Pou scholdest 
vs presente & gyue, And helpe vs alle in pes to lyue; Bot 
now pou comest to reue vs our socour. ¢1400 MAUNDEV, 
(1839) xxii. 237 Whan_ pat all men han pus presented the 
Emperour. 1594 T. BEoINGFIELD tr. Machiavelli's Floren. 
tine fist. (1595) 209 [He] was by the King so bountifully 
presented, and loningly vsed. @1648 Lp, Herarar 
flen, VEIT (1683) 210. Francis not only richly presented 
him, but conducted him through the Town. 1676 Soutn 
Sermz. (1823) 1. 240 In these days men present just as they 
soil their ground, not that they love the dirt, but that they 
expect a crop. 1691 tr. Hatilianne's Obsere, Journ. 
Naples 105 They bestow them [benefices] upon such Secu. 
lars as Present them bighest. 1912 Arautnnor Yohn Bull 
un. iv, Have 1 not preserited you nobly? Have I not clad 
your whole family 

Presentable (prizentib’l), z. [f. PRESENT v. 
+-ABLE: cf. F. présentable.] 

1. That can or may be presented ; capable of, or 
suitable for, presentation (to a person, to the mind, 
as a gift, etc.). 

a162a6 A, Lake MMedit. (1629) aijb, Faultring words, 
wandring thoughts, are neither of them presentable to thee. 
1756 Burke Swé?. § B.v. vii, Here are again two ideas not 
presentable but by language. 1854 Fasapay Exf. Res. lv. 
468 Under that form it is easily presentable to the mind, 
1868 E. Epwaaos Ralegh 1. xv. 280 These possibilities of 
a presentable claim, 

2. Law, That may or should be presented, or 
formally brought up or charged, as an offence, an 
offender, etc. ; liable to presentment. 

rs40 Act 32 Hen, VTi, c. 43 Thinges enquirable present- 
able or determinable before tusticers of re @x7o1 in 
Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (1701) 11 They will. .pre- 
sent such persons and tbings as are presentable by the 
Ecclesiastical Laws. 1739 WV. Bacon's Dise. Govt. Eng. 
1. Ixvi. 145 uote, This was originally presentable and punish- 
able in the Leet. 1863 Kzace Life Bp. T. Wilson I. x. 
327 It [drunkenness} should be especially enumerated 


among tbe presentable offences, 


3. Lccl. a. Of a benefice: To which a clergyman 
may be presented: = PRESENTATIVE 1. b. Of 
a clergyman: Capable of being presented to a 
benefice (vave—°). 

1636 Prynne Undish. Tim. (1661) 130 Were all Appro- 

riations, and impropriations.. made presentable. 1686 
ice Staffordsh, 297 TS found such a Church or Chappel, 
and to ordain that it shall be a donative and not present- 
able. 1726 Avurre Parergon 90 No more..than Incum- 
bents of Churches Presentable can by their sole Act grant 
the Incumbencies to others. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), 
Presentabie..3. Eccies, (a) Capable of being presented to 
a church living; as,a presentable clerk. [So in later Dicts.) 


4. Suitable, by attire or appearance, to be pre- 
sented or introduced into society or company; in 
proper trim ; of decent appearance, fit to be seen. 
Cal of persons; often extended to things.) 


he usnal current sense. ' ee 

1827 Scorr Fr7/. 29 Aug., 1 am glad. .that his friends are 
so pieseriable ey Wits Peneiliings U1, xlit 34 A wash 
in the clean water made him once Tore a presentable 
person. 4 THackERAv Van, Fair xiv, Is he a present- 
able sort of a person? 1858 Hawtnoane Fr. § 2, Note- 
Bks, 1. 170 The pictures being in a more presentable con- 
dition than usual. 1887 R. N. Caary Uncle Max v, She 
-.Was quite a bps young pote — Mrs. Craw- 
rorn in Daily News 12 Dec., This table looks very fine set 
out for nn official dinner, but only the ends are of mahogany 
and have presentable legs. x —_. 

Hence Presentability, the quality of being 
presentable; (@) capability of presentation; (4) 
state of being fit to be seen; Presentably adv., 
in a presentable manner, so as to have a decent 


appearance, 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Phitos. 297 The phenomenal 
presentability within it. .of other and non-native sentiencies, 
angelic or demonic, 1888 J. Maatinrav Stud. Relig. 1. 1. 
iv. 124 We adopt the test of objective presentability 
(Anschaunng). 1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly Aug. 447 Old boots, 
which had long passed the season of presental 1893 


tity. 


PRESENTAL. 


ALE. Lee /ist. Columbus (Ohio) 1. 252 The Square was 
enclosed, for the first time presentably, with a fence of cedar 
posts and white painted palings, 

Presental (prizental). rare. ([f. as prec. + 
-AL 5, after Jestowal, etc.] = PRESENTATION. 

1869 Chicago Advance ides (Cent.), As iltustrations of 
the author's presental of different sides of a subject, we givo 
two extracts, 

+ Presenta‘neous, 2. Oss. [f. L. presenta- 
neus operating quickly (Plin.) (f pravsent-em 
PRESENT a@.+suffix -de-us)+-ous.) a. Acting 
immediately or specdily: = PRESENT a. gb. b. 
== PRESENT @. 1. 

1656 Buount Glossogr,, Presentaneous, present, ready, 
speedy, forceable, effectual, 1665 G. Hasvev ddvice agst. 

Yague x10 Some [plagues] partaking of such a pernicious 
degree of malignity, that in the manner of a most presenta. 
neous poyson, they enecate in two or three hours. 1668 
Howe Bless. Righteous (1821) 63 But our relation to eternity 
«will render the same invariable appearance of glory 
always presentaneous. 

+Pre‘sentary, 2. 0s. Also 7 pre-. [ad 
L. preesentdri-us that is at hand, ready, quick, 
f. present-em: scc PRESENT @. and -sRy!.) 
= PRESENT a. 6, 8, 

“3374 Cuavcer Boetk. v. pr. vi. 134 (Camb. MS.) For 
this ilke infynyt moeuynge of temporel thinges folweth this 
presentarye estat of lyf vnmoenahble. 16ar ‘I’. Beoroan Six 
unto Death 67 He alloweth a prasentary lapse. 1657 
Hawke Xifting ts Al. 15 These..were the presentary and 
explicite Testiinonies of the peoples Fae approbations, 
and congratulations, . 

Presentation (prezénté!-fan). [ME. a. OF. 
presentacion (13th c. in Littré, mod.F. prdsenfa- 
tion), or ad. late L. prasentation-em, n. of action 
f. presentare to Present.) ‘The action of present- 
ing, in various senses; rarely, something presented. 

IL. 1. The action of presenting or introducing 
a person: see PRESENT v. 1. @. The formal 
bringing or presenting of a person before God, as 
a religions act : see PRESENT v. 1 b. 

Specifically, the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, 
as recorded in Luke ii. 22-39, and Presentation of the 
Virgin Mary as achild, narrated in the A yphal Gospels. 
Also applied to the festivals in which these incidents are 
celebrated by various branches of the Christian Church, the 
former on Feb, z (see CANoteMaS, Puatrication), the latter, 
hy the Greek and Roman Churches, on Nov. 21. Also, in 
Art, a representation of either of these incidents. Order o, 
the Presentation ve the Virgin Mary: « Roman Catholic 
order of nuns, founded in 1777 in Ireland, and mainly devoted 
to the education of poor girls, 

¢2400 MAuNDEV. (1839) xxii. 232 The firste feste is of 
his [the ase Chane’s) byrthe, pat eles is of his presenta- 
cioun in here temple..where bei maken a manere of cir- 
cumcisioun. ¢14g0 Cov. Afyst. ix. (Shaks. Soc.) se Lot 
sofreynes here ye have seyn, In the temple of oure ade 
presentacion. 14.. in Sundade's Vis, (1843) 131 He 
{Simeon} hath the way nom ‘I’o the temple with hye devo- 
cion‘l'o se of Cryst the presentacion. 1662 BA. Com. Prayer, 
The Presentation of Christ in the Temple, commonly called, 
‘The Purification of Saint Mary the Virgin, 1859 Mas. Jame- 
son Early Ital. Painters 250 (Raphael) Vhe subjects.. 
were all from the life of Christ, and were as follows :—..4. 
The Presentation in the Temple, /éfd. 297 (77tian) The 
first of his historical compositions..is the Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple. 1879 Anoyed. Brit. UX. 4/1 
(Farinato) 1n the Berlin gallery [is] a Presentation in the 
Temple. 1880 F. Mevaick in Dict. Chr. Antig. IL. 1140/1 
(Festivals of Mary) The Greek and Latin churches agree 
in celebrating the Assumption and the Presentation. /dfd. 
1144/1 The Festival of the Presentation of St. Mary..did 
not pass into the West till 1375... Its purpose is to com: 
memorate the presentation of ee Mary as narrated in the 
Gnostic legend which is embodied in the Protevangelion 
and the Gospel of the Birth of Mary. 1885 Cath. Dict, 691/ 
The story of Mary's presentation in the temple when three 

ears old and her sojourn there till her series first appears 
in Apocryphal Gospels. /bid, 691/2 Order of the Presenta- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary...In 1874 it possessed 
Reape three houses, with 1,140 nuns and more than 20,000 
pupils. A i 

. The formal or ceremonious introduction of 
a person to another, esp. to a superior; spec. the 


presenting of a person at court. 

(1788 Lo. Accxtanp Corr, (s861) 11. 62 The presenta- 
tions of our countrymen are very troublesome when they 
happen here, 1 Janse Austen Pride §& Prey. v, His 
odd at St. James’s had made him courteons, 186 

aay Howrrr F. Bremer's Greece 1. i. 16, 1 was promis: 
an early presentation to Her Majesty. 1881 Laoy Hea- 
aert Edith 150 After May there would be no drawing: 
Tooms or presentations. 2. 

c. ‘The presenting of a candidate for examination, 
for admission to a degree, etc. 

1683 Wooo Life (0. H.5.) IL 57 The duke, after he was 
presented, took his place on the right of the vicechancellor; 
the rest, after presentation, on the left. 1864 Lond. Univ. 
Cal, 59 A Certificate. shall be delivered at the Public Pre- 
Sentation for Degrees to each Candidate who has passed. 
1883 Camb. Univ. Reporter 22 May 732 The Presentation 
for tor's Degrees..conferred Acnoris causa. .shall take 
precedence of all others. 1906 J. Wetis Oxf Degree Cerem, 
11 The second part of the ceremony is the presentation of 
the candidates to the Vice Chancellor and Proctors. * 

2. Eccl. The action, or the right, of presenting 
a clergyman to a benefice, or to the bishop for 
institution : see PRESENT v. 3. 

{1978 Rolls of Parti, 1. 5/1 Diu ante presentacionem factam 

ulpho per regem fuit institutas.] 

€1380 Wyeuie iWés, (1880) 248 Pouz pore prestis my3tten 
frely geten presentacion of lordis to haue benefices wib cure 
of wae vir Rolls of Part. V. 99/2 The next Presenta- 
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tion, power and auctorite of presentyng of a..persone to 
the Parissh Chirche. 1568 Gaarton Chron. MI. 55 Con- 
cerning the nomination and presentation into benefices, if 


any controversie arise betweene the layetie and Clergie = 
or betweene one spiritual] man with another (etc). 1607 
Cowrtt fnterpfr., Presentation..is vsed properly for the 
act of a patron offering his Clerke to the Bishop, to be 
instituted in a benefice of his gift. 1623 Catuis Sta/, 
Sewers (1647) 107 One who hath the presentation or nomi- 
pation to n Church as Patron. 1766 [see Presentative 
aij. 1818 Cause Digest (ed. 2) LIL. 54 A presentation in 
writing is a kind of letter, not a deed, from the patron to 
the bishop.., requesting him to admit the person presented 
tothe church. 1852 Hoon Cé. Diet. (1871) 607 enta- 
tion .. differs from nomination, inasmuch as nomination 
signifies offering a clerk to the patron in order that he may 
be ogtie to the bishop. 1880 Fowren Locke ii. 2 

Locke..was made Secretary of Presentations—that is, o! 
the Chancellor’s church patronage. 

3. Law. t&, = PRESENTMENT 2. Obs. b. Bond 
of presentation (Sc. Law): see quot. 1861. 

(1278 Rolls of Parit, 1. 13/1 Certificet de presentacione 
facta in Stinere suo. 

in Eng, Gilds (1870) 436 No presentation of blood 
drawing or beareing wepons of a childe, shall be presented 
before hee be twelve years of age. 1610 HoLtano Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 181 The Clerke of Presentations. 1765 
Easxixe /nst, Law Scot, (1773) WW. iii, $ 70 The granter 
of a bond of presentation who has failed to present the 
dehtor’s person in the terms of his obligation, 1862: W. Dect 
Diet. Law Scot., Bond of Presentation is an obligation 
granted for behoof of a person in custody on a legal war- 
rant, in order to obtain his temporary liberation. The 
obligant in such a bond becomes bound to present the per- 
son so liberated, to the officer holding the warrant, at a 
particular day and place. 

II. 4. The action of offering for acceptance, esp. 
formally or ceremoniously; handing over, delivery ; 
bestowal, gift, offering. 

3433 Lypc. St. Frentund 814 To the Bysshop off the 
diocyse Made off his bullis presentacioun. ¢1 Cov. 
Corp. Chr. Plays 26 Here make owre presentacion Vnto 
this kyngis son clensid soo cleyne And to his moder for ovre 
satvacion. 1597 Hooxea ced, #ol, v. xiviii. § 11 Prayers.. 
are..sometime a presentation of mere desires, as a means 
of precuring desired effects at the hands of God. x 
C. Nesse Andid. Armin, (1827) 81 The two parts of his 
priestly office, oblation and presentation, cannot he separated, 
1866 Caumr Banking iv. 93 It would seem sufficient that 
the post of the second day should be the medium of presen- 
tation [of a cheque at a bank]. 1883 Act 46 & 47 ! ict. 
c. §2 § 10 The Court may. .after the presentation of a bank- 
ruptcy petition stay any action..against..the debtor. 

b. Something offered for acceptance; a present, 
gift, donation ; in quot. 1714, an address presented 
(with allusion to sense 3 a). ? Ods. 

1619 Zime's Storehouse 11. iv. 134/2 The height or top of 
anoliue tree.. wherof the Doue broght a presentation to the 
good old man, as a symbol of grace. 1663 Graaiea Counsel 
niij, This is a nade of Attome, in comparison of other 
Presentations, 1914 Steece Lover No. 3 (1715) 16 A Sett 
of Persons whom they call in their Presentation the Lovers 
Vagabond. 

III. 5. The action of presenting to sight or 
view, or that by which something is so presented ; 
theatrical, pictorial, or symbolic representation ; 
a display, show, exhibition. 

1600 Suaxs, 4. ¥. £.¥. iv. 112 He yses his folly like a 
statking-horse, and vnder the presentation of that he shoots 
his wit, Davoen Ess., Heroic Plays (ed. Ker) 1. 150 
These warlike instruments, and even their presentations of 


| fighting on the stage, are no more than necessary to pro- 


duce the effects of an heroic play. 1858 Hawtnoane 7, & 
Tt, Note-Bks. W\. 19 To aim at any other presentation of 
female beauty, 1898 R. F. Horton Commandni. Fesus v. 
98 The plain presentation of it (the Passion] by the peasants 
of Ober-Ammergau has an overwhelming effect even on 
careless Spectators, 

b. An image, likeness, semblance (= PRESENT- 
MENT 5b); a representation, a symbol. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. /1é, 1. iv. 84, L call'd thee then, poore 
Shadow, painted Queen, The presentation of but what 
lwas, t .H. Newman Gerontius iti. 32 Thou livest 
in a world of signs and types, The presentations of most 
holy truths. - F 

6. The action of presenting to notice or mental 
view ; a sctting forth, a statement. 

1597 Hooxra £ceé. Pol. v. \xvii. § 4 This new presenta. 
tion of Christ not before their eyes but within their soules. 
1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1, 283, | have not further to 
trouble yt Excell¢y then wt the presentation of my reall 
desires to serve you. 18a9 1. Tavioz Exthus, x. 302 In 
the Bible, there are no scientific presentations of the body 
of divinity. 1907 iddert Yrni. July 927 His presentations 
of the orthodox case are sometimes the merest travesties of 
what educated opponents really hold, 


b. The action of representing to the mind or 
thought; representation or suggestion to the mind. 
(Cf. PRESENTIVE.) 


1871 Earte PAilol. Eng. Tongue (1873) § 229 The letter A 
was once a picture, and it represented a bull's head.,.It 
began in presentation and has reached a state of symbolism. 


7. Metaph. and Psychol. (tr. Ger. Vorstellung.) 
All the modification of consciousness directly in- 
volved in the knowing or being aware of an object 
in a single moment of thought. By some authors 
restricted to perceptual cognition, in order to mark 
the distinction between it and ideational cognition 
or representation. 

1842 Anp. THomson Latws Th. § 46 (1860) 71 The impres- 
sion which any object makes upon the mind may be called 


a Presentation. 1864 Bowen Logic 1 Such acts are called 
Intuitions or Presentations: the former is the more gene 


PRESENTATIVE. 


rally received appellation. 1872 Fansan Witn. Mist. ii, 
p note, Strauss. ahewed how essential were the differences 

tween dogma and speculation, between the presentation 
and the notion. 1874 Lawes in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 691 
The specific facts of feeling, perception, desire, wilt, &c., in 
so far as they aro Anewn, may on the whole be called Pre. 
sentation (Vorstelleng), 1 Surry Outl, Psychology vi. 
153 The percept involves the immediate assurance of the 
presence of the whole object. Hence psychologists com- 
monly ies of percepts in their totality as presentations, 
1886 J. Waap in Aneyel. Brit, XX. 41/1 All that variety 
of mental facts which we speak of as sensations, perceptions, 
images, intuitions, concepts, notions, bavetwo ¢’ cteristica 
in common ! (1) they admit of being more or less attended 
to, and (z) can be reproduced and associated together. It 
is here proposed to use the term presentation to connote 
such a meatal fact, and as the best English equivalent for 
what Locke meant by idea, and what Kant and Herbart 
called a Vorstellung. b 

8. The action of placing, or condition of being 
placed, in a particular direction or position with 
respect to something else or to an observer; the 
mode in whlch a thing is presented or presents itself. 

1833 HWerascuet Astron. xi. 349 A presentation of the one 
planet to the other in conjunction, ina variety of situations, 
tends to produce compensation. 1866 — Fam. Lect. Se. 205 
Among them occurs every variety. .of oblique presentation 
from a plane passing..edgeways thro’ the eye of the specta- 
tor to one perpendicular to the visual line. 1881 T, W. 
Wena in Nature 10 Nov. 38/2 The Earl! of Rosse. .finds a 
narrow ray on either side, making..u singular resemblance 
to Saturn with a very thin presentation of the ring. 

b. Oéstetr. The presenting of a particular part 
of the foetus towards the os wferi during labour: 
see PRESENT v. gb. Often with defining word 
indicating the part, as arm, breech, face, foot, head, 
shoulder, vertex, etc. 

1754-64 Smetcue Midwif 1.195 The presentation of the 
head was always deemed the most natural. 1842 Steenens 
Bk, Farnt (1849) 1. 512/1 The presentation (of lambs, ete.) 
is sometimes made with the hind-feet foremost. 1851 
Ramssotuam Oéstetr. Afed. (ed. 3) 121 Discriminating 
marks of a Head Presentation. 

4] 9. Used for presence (app. for the sake of rime). 

1485 Dighy Afyst. (1882) 1. 180 Bounde to lerusalem, 
with furyous vyolacion, Be-for cesar caypha, and annas 
presentacion. nee, ; 

IV. 10. atérid. in sense 4, as presentation 
copy, clock, etc.; preseutation day, a day on 
which a ceremonial presentation is made, e.g. 
a degree-day in a university: see quots.; in sense 
tb, as presentation frock, gown; in sense 6 or 7, as 
presentation value, vaiue as a fact presented to 
mental view or knowledge. 

1819 Lapy Morcan Axtodbiog. (1859) 337 The others 
books] were all presentation copies. ce ene Scott 
xii. (1839) VEL. 406 There are few living authors of whose 
works presentation copies are not to be found here. 1843 
EF. P. Bevoen Sk. Pate Coll. 131 A short time previous to 
' Presentation Day ‘—the day when the Senior class leaves 
the Institution. (Mote) At the middle of the third term.. 
certificates are presented by the Faculty to the Corporation 
recommending those who have passed a satisfactory examina. 
tion as worthy of degree. This ave rise to the term 
© Presentation Day ‘. 1866 Mewspr., Presentation Day at the 
University of London. 1868 Strenens Xunic Mon. 1. 296 
Tt must have been a presentation-sword. 1889 L.10poN in 
Pall Mall G.22 Apr. 1/2 The death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus had a mystical aide and aspect over and above 
their presentation value as eventa in the world’s history. 
1895 Westen, Gaz. 19 Feb. 5/2 Presentation gown of white 
duchesse satin. Bin 

Hence Presenta‘tional a., of or pertaining to 
presentation (sense 7); Presenta‘tionaliam: see 
quots.; Presenta tionism, the doctrine that in per- 
ception the mind has nn immediate cognition of the 
object; Preaentationalist, Presenta‘tionist, 
one who holds this doctrine, a believer in the imme- 
diate perception of sensible things (also a//rid.). 

1886 E. J. Hamirton Afental Science xviii. 131 The whole 
doctrine is more comprehensive than that of *presentational 
realism, and..may be designated by the unrestricted term 
'* presentationalism , 1907 Athcaanm 18 May 610/3 The 
subjective self is..an inference from certain presentational 
changes that cannot be ascribed to physical stimali, and 
Ward's view is jostified. 1895 Fwnk's Standard Dict., Pre- 
untationalism, the doctrine that man has an immediate 
perception of all the elemental forms of entity, as space, 
time, substance, and er; natural realism, in an ex- 
tended sense. /éid,, *Presentationalist. 1842 Sia W. 
Hamitton in Reid's Wks, (1846) 820/1 His doctrine of 
perception is..one of immediate cognition, under the form 
of real *presentationism. 1843 Siackw. Mag. LIV. 657 
If the reader wants a name to characterise this system, 
he may call it the system of Absotute or Thorough- 

oing presentationism. a 1842 Str W. Hamicton in Reid's 

Vv, . (1846) 816/1 The *presentationists or Intuitionists 
constitute the object of which we are conscious in Lela 
tion, into a sole, absolute, or total object 5 in other 
reduce perception to an act of immediate or intuitive Cog- 
nition. 187: Fraser Life Berkeley x. 390, He is vir- 
tually a representationist_as well as a presentationist. | t907 
Athenzum 6 Apr. 407/1 Let him consider the whole * Pre- 
sentationist ’ controversy. . 

Presentative (prizentitiv), a. [ad. med.L. 
type *presenidlivus: see PRESENT v, and -ATIVE. 
Cf. REPRESENTATIVE. } 

1. Eccl. Of a benefice: To or for which a patron 
has the right of presentation : see quot. 1 766. Also 
said of the advowson, the tithes, etc. connected 
with snch a benefice. Opp. to APPROPRIATE, 
CoLLATIVE, DoNATIVE, IMPROPRIATE, - 
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PRESENTATIVS. 


1ssg in Strype Ann. Ref (1709) 1. App. viii. 22 Founda- 
tions of free-chappels. .to be donatyve and not presentatyve. 
1612 W. Taavens Supfplic. in Hooker's Wks, (1888) 111. 555 
The place of ministry whereunto I was called was not 
presentative, 1628 Coxe On Litt. 300b, Parson Imper- 
sonee is the Rector that is in possession of the Church 
Parochiall, be it presentatiue, or impropriate. ee eee 
man's De non Temer. Eccl, bj, The same remedy both for 
the presentative and iegprontiaic ‘Tithe, 1648 Hey 
Undecetv. Pee 30 The Churches will no longer be presen- 
tative at the choice of the Patron; but either made £¢ective 
at the will of the People, or else Coslated hy the ‘Trustees 
of the severall Counties (succeeding .. in the power of 
Bishops). 1766 Buacxstone Commun. 1). tii. 22 An advow- 
son presentative is where the patron hath a right of presen. 
tation to the bishop or ordinary, and moreover to demand 
of him to institute his clerk, if he find him canonically 
qualified: and this is the most usual advowson, 1872 O. 
Sutetey Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. Dean, (Vhis} deanery 1s not 
presentative, but donative, 2 

+ 2. Of or pertaining to presentation or bestowal. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) 189 The manlike hand of the 
Poet Claudian that hath so well and eloquently set downe 
the presentatine Epigram of the said gift. 

+3. = REPRESENTATIVE @. 1, 2. Ods, 

¢ 1430 [implied in Paesenrativetv] 1642 Lett. fr 
Gentl, to Friend in Lond. 4 Vf the Parliament without the 
King make the presentative body, the King is the reall head 
to that body of the kingdome. 1653 H. Wuistier Ufshot 
(nf. Baptism 22 Christ being God the Son, spake in the 
glory, the Majesty presentative of Christ. 74d. 86 The 
Angell “sionally presentative Christ our Redeemer. 

4. Having the function or power of presenting an 
idea or notion to the mind. 

1855 Baimury £ss., ts deg 37 That phrase, ‘a great 
water ’,,.is an instance of the intense presentative power of 
Mr. Tennyson's genius. 1885 Srevenson in Contemp. Rev. 
Apr. 550 Those arts..like architecture, music, and the 
dance, which are self-sufficient and merely presentative. 

5. Afetaph, and Psychol. Of, pertaining or relating 
to, or of the nature of presentation (sense 7); by 
some authors (e. g, Hamilton nnd Herbert Spencer) 
distinguished from representative, but now more 
usnally employed as the wider term including this. 

a184z Sia W. Hamitton in Reid's Wks. (1846) 804 
The distinction of Presentative, Intuitive or Immediate, 
and of Representative or Mediate cognition. /é/d. 805/1 
An immediate cognition, in as much as the thing known is 
itself presented to observation, may be called a presentative; 
and in as much as the thing presented, is, as it were, viewed 
hy the mind face to face, may be called an intuitive, cogni- 
lion. A mediate cognition, in as much as the thing known 
is held up or mirrored to the mind in a vicarious representa+ 
tion, may be called a representative cognition,..In a pres 
sentative or immediate cognition there is one sole object. 
7éid, 823/1 If then he declare that his own opinion coin- 
cides with that of the vulgar, he will, consequently, declare 
himself a Presentative Realist. 1835 H. Srencer /rinc. 
Psychol. (1872) 1. 11. iv. 5 Sensations are sometimes called 

resentative feelings, 1891 Faasea Life Berkeley ii. 43 In 

is account of sense perention he anticipates the spirit of 
the presentative psychology of Reid and Hamilton. a 1881 
A. Baraatr Phys. Aleten:piric (1883) 176 This division of 
outer and inner seems to correspond with those hetween 
impressions and ideas, sensations and thoughts, and primary 
or presentative or vivid, and secondary or representative or 
faint states of consciousness. 

Hence Presentatively adv. (in qnot., repre- 
sentatively, by representation). 

¢31430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode 1. \xxxvii, (1869) 49 With inne 
this bred al the sonereyn good is put,. Peta es 
liche, nouht presentatyfliche, nouht vertualliche,.. but .. 
bodiliche and rialliche, presentliche and verreyliche. 

Presented (prizentéd), pf. oc. [f. Pansent 
v.+-ED!,] Brought or placed before one, intro- 
duced ; offered, bestowed, directed, etc.: see the 
verb. In quot. 1631 adso/. = next, 1. 

1sgz Suaxs. Vea. § Ad, 405 Learne of him..To take 
aduastage on presented ioy. 1631 WEEVEA Anc. Fun. 
Mon. 303 Knowing the presented, to bee a very vnlearned 
and ynsufficient man, 1732 Pore Hor. Sat. wii. 52 Avidier 
or his Wife..Sell their presented partridges, and fruits, And 
humbly live on rabbits and on roots. 1820 Chron. in Asiat. 
Ann, Reg. 26/1 His Excellency will enter at the St. George's 
gate, and be received with presented arms by his Majesty's 
Stst regiment. 1855 H. Srencea Princ. Psychol, (1872) 1. 


ut. vi. 245 Presented feelings hinder the representation of 
other feelings, 


Presentee (preztntZ"). [a. AF. presentee 


a preseatee = F. présenté, pa. pple. of présenter 
to PRESENT: see -EE.) 


1. A person presented. 


a. Zccl. A clergyman presented (for institation) 
to a benefice: see PRESENT v. 3, 

(1gs1-2_ Rolls of Parlt. 11. 244/1 Vos Presentees sont a 
yceux Benefices ensi receuz.] 1498-9 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) 332, I have..shewed to him as your mastershi 
presented in after the deith of the last Incumbent, | 
presentee was in by the space of iiii or v dayes at the least. 
1570-6 Lamaarpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 229 King John 
presented a Clarke to the Churche and commaunded by his 
writ that his presentee should be admitted. 1639 Eaa. or 
Corn Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) V. 94 ‘The 
vickaridge of colligan, fallen voide hy the death of Thomas 
Yyning, my laste presentee, 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 86/1 
The people of the parish had no colour of an objection to 
the presentee. 2854 H. Mitter Sch. §& Schm., ii, (1859) 32 
Donald's minister..died in middle life, and an unpopular 

resentee was obtruded on the people. 1884 Sir é 135 

oLtock in Law Times Rep. 19 Apr. 239/1 The bishop 
wrote to the plaintiff that..he was obliged to refuse to 
institute his presentee. 

b. A person nomisated or recommended for any 


office or position. 


| the eyes the present miserie of the 
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1896 Hsin. Gas. 14 May 8/1 In one old case the court 
rejected a nominee as not heing duly qualified,..which led 
to the passing of an Act, which provided that, even if the 
presentee is reported not to be qualified, the Crown may 
nevertheless insist on his admission, Nowadays..the Lord 
Prohationer is invariably found qualified, and is at once 
transformed from an ‘apprentice ’ into a regular Senator of 
the College of Justice. 

¢. A person presented at court ; see PRESENT ¥. I. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 276 In the palace, the presentees 
were crowded into amob. 1897 Daily News 12 May 9/3 
The latest ‘presentees’ had not all returned from the Draw. 
ing Room. , 

2. A person to whom something is presented ; 
the recipient of a present or gift. 

31854 Tait’s Mag. XX1. 385 The frequency of testimonials 
does not lessen their effect to the presentee. 1874-7 Sir H. 
Tavior Axtodiog. (1885) 1. xii. 167 Most presentees would 
rather dispense with the present than have to invent the 
necessary letters of eulogy and thanks. 

+ Presente-ns. Ods. rare. [a. OF. present tens 
(mod. F. tentps présent) present time: see PRESENT 


a., TENSE sb.) @. Present time. b. Present tense. 

£1475 Partenay 1439 What be ye? what is your name 
pis presentens? 1530 Patscr. 43 We shulde confounde the 
persons of this tens with the same persons of their pre- 
sentenses, 

Presenter (prize‘nta1). [f. Present v. +-En J, 
See also PresENtoR.) One who presents, in 
various senses of the verb. 

1, One who presents a person to a benefice, or 
to any position or office, or for a degree; one who 
formally introduces a person, csp. at court; in 


quot. 1597, a sponsor. (See also PRESENTOR 1 b.) 

1544 Supplic. to King (E.E.T.S.) 38 The presenter of the 
clercke to a beneflyce. 1597 Hooker £cel. Pol. y. xiv. §§ 
It is the Church which doth offer them to Baptisme by the 
Ministery of Presenters, 1706 A. Boven Ann. Q, AnuelV, 
254 The prolocutor,.chose for his presenter the Dean of 
Christ Church..who accordingly presented him..with an 
elegant Latin speech. 1830 Goowin Clondestey 1, xiv. 235 
We had been presented to King George the First,..the 
presenter being Robert earl Danvers. 1903 Daily Chron. 
26 June 5/1 Lord Kelvin..The first honorary Doctor of 
Science of London University was described by his pre- 
senter on Wednesday as ‘a greater philosopher than Demo- 
critus, and one in wae are united the qualities of Archi- 
medes and Aristotle‘. 

2. Law, One who makes a presentment (of a fact, 
or an offence, etc.); = PRESENTOR IT a. Now rare. 

1545 Bainxtow Comfi, ii, 11 The thyrd [part] to the pre- 
senter that can iustyfye the matter, 1s61 in Sir J. T. 
Gilbert Calr. Ane. Rec. Dublin (1891) 11. 14 The presenter, 
fynder or spier of thoffence to have thone haulfe. 1656 
in 1st Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass, (1898) 1. 251 John 
Harman was chosen to ye Office of a Presenter to present 
breaches of ye Lawes, 1705 Hearne Coéiect. 2 Sept. (O.H.S.) 
1. 40 If we consider of wt Persons the juries consist, & 
who are the Presenters, 1891 MaitLann & Battoon Court 


Baron (Selden Soc.) 100 The said Benedict complaineth of | 


all the presenters that falsely and maliciously 
indicted him. ‘ 

3. One who makes a present; a donor, giver. 

1548 Gest Pr. Alasse Ded. to Cheke, Not respectynge 
so muche the vylenes therof, as the good mynde of the 

resenter of y* same. 1608 Wittet //ezapla Exod. Ded., 
Dre presented vnto him a booke.. the presenter replied. 
1699 R. L’Estrance A’rasm. Collog. (1711) 37 He tells us 
the Weight, the Price, and the Presenter of every Piece. 
1903 Motor, Ann, 184 Mr. Gordon Bennett, the presenter 
of the Cup, is entitled to a seat on every such Committee. 

4, One who ‘presents’ a part in a play; an 
actor. arch. or Obs, 

@ 1886 Sionev Arcadia (1622) a4 The device did teach 

resenter himselfe. 1606 
Haatncton in Nichols Progr. Fas. J (1828) 11. 73 Strange 
Pageantries..of this sort in our Queen's days I was some- 
time an humble Presenter and Assistant. 16 Foap 
Perkin Warbeck un. ii, Are the presenters ready [Sfaee 
direct.) Enter at one door four Scotch Anticks [etc.], 1824 
Scort St, Ronan's xx, His skill in performing the presenter 
of Pyramus. * 

5, One who presents an address, petition, me- 
morial, an order, bill, cheque, elc. 

we J. Macy Yourn. thro. Eng. (1724) 1. xi. 213 These 
Officers. .are the Presenters to his Rinjesty of all Memorials. 
1766 W. Gorpon Gen, Counting-ho. 364 No presenter [of a 
hill} is obliged to wait longer. 1784 J. Brown //ést. Brit. 
Ch, (1820) Il. iii. 48 To intimidate the presenters of this 
Temonstrance. 1864 Daily #el. 27 Apr., Addresses were 
presented to Garibaldi this afternoon...The presenters and 
a large number of other persons had interviews with the 
General in the library, 1868 Act 31 § 32 Viet. c 101 $ 64 
Any person seeking to obtain a Crown writ shall lodge..in 
the office of the presenter of signatures a draft of the pro- 
posed writ. 188: Philad, Record (US.) No. 3473. 6 The 
rules of the bank required that the presenter of a check 
should be identified. 

6. One who (or that which) presents something 
to the mind or to notice. 

31871 Eanre Philol. Eng. Tongue (1873) § 232 But if we 
ask,.. What idea does this word [thing] prorent we answer, 
None! There is no creature, no subject of speech or of 
thought, which can claim the word fhing as its presenter. 
3897 Doworn Fr. Lit, t. iii, § 3. 53 The Presenter in 
literature of this glittering spectacle is the historian Jean 
Froissart, . 

Presential (prizenfil), 2. Now rare. Also 
pre-. [ad.med.L. presentiaiis present (Du Cange), 
f,L. presenti-a presence: see -aL.] 

_1. Of or pertaining to presence ; having or imply- 
ing actual presence with a person or in a place; 
present. 


ave they 


| 


PRESENTIFICLY. 


1635 Bratuwait Five Senses, Contin. v, 143 To see the pre. 
sentiall countenance of God with the blessed and Elect. 1647 
Jer. Taytor Lid, Proph, xiv. 204 By fiction of Law..the 
paines of Hell are made presentiall to him. 1724 R. WeL- 
ton Chr. Faith §& Pract. 34 He has been pleased to exhibit 
to us a presential communication of Himself, 1833 Lasa 
Elia Ser. u. Barrenn, Imag. Facutty, What associating 
league to the imagination can there be between the seers, 
and the seers not, of a presential miracle? 

2. Mentally present; having presence of mind; 
attentive to the matter in hand: = Preseyt a. 4. 

1649 Amarose Media xi. (1652) 291 One hath quickness of 
parts,..another is solid, but not so ready and presential, 
x8rg Lama Let. to Wordsw.in Final Alem. vi. 244, 1 lose 
all presential memory of what 1 had intended to say, 

3. Pertaining or relating to present time. 

1846 Mozuey Lss., Carlyle's Cromwell (1878) 1. 232 The 
two worlds of futurity have a praesential existence. as of 
imagery within the mind. 

b. Gram. Applied to those tenses of a verb 
formed on the present stem. 

ry W.-M. Ramsay Was Christ born in Bethlchem ? vi. 
124 Here the presential tenses [aroypdgeq@at and émopevovto} 
are necessitated by the sense; all persons, individually and 
severally, repaired to their proper cities for their respective 
enrolment. 

Hence + Prese'ntialist Obs. nonce-wd., 2 be- 
liever in the Real Presence: sce PRESENCE Ic, 
REAL a.2 2b, 

@1655 Vines Lord's Sufp. iii. (1657) 50 As the Romish 
Presentialists and Schoolmen dream, 

Presentiality (priézenfieliti). Now rare. 
(ad. med.L. presentialitas (of time, Aquinas): see 
prec. and-ity. So OF. presencialité (in Godef.).] 
The condition or character of being presential. 

a. Presentness (in time). 

1624 F. Wits Rept. Fisher 424 This vnion is onely acci- 
dentall, and in regard of presentialitie and vbitie. 16s2 T. 
Faovseun Gale a as Ep. Ded. 2 Let Faith give you 
a presentiality of things to come...Faith gives them a 

resent Existence. 1664 Baxtra Divine Life uv. 28 
That terms aoa e presentiality, and posteriority, have 
not that significancy in or about Eternity as they have with 
us. he Soutn Sermt, (1697) 1. 334 Which..makes all fatores 
actually present to him; and it is the Presentiality of the 
Object which founds the unerring certainty of his know- 
ledge. 1848 Hamrven Sanspt. Lect. eid 3) 175 They 
(events) are fixed and immutable in their ‘ presentiality* 
before God, whose eternity admits no change, no succession. 

b. The fact or quality of being present in place; 
presence. 

16sr Biccs New Disp. § 287 It’s the significator of the 
presentiality ofheat. 1852 Br, Forars Nicene Cr. 54 Incom- 
prehensibility iroplies the negation of any limit in substantial 
presentiality or presence, 1894 Faoune Life & Lett. Erasm. 
3125 Circumincession is when a thing subsists really in some- 
thing else which is really distinct, by the mutual assistance 
of presentiality in the same essence. 

Presentially, adv. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
PresentiaL+-Ly 4, Cf. med. schol. L. prasentia- 
liter, OF, presentialment (Bruno Lat., 13th c.).] 
In a presential manner; in the way of actual 
presence; as being present. 

1615 T. Anams Learen Whs. 1862 II. 72 Me reigns in this 
place. .presentially hy his grace. 1651 ie Tavior Clerus 
Dom. 28 Himselfe actually and eles in heaven. 1 
E. Tavioa Bekmen's Theos. Philos. 165 How doth Christ 
himself teach presentially in the Office of Preaching, and 
yet sitteth ac the Right Hand of God? 

Prese‘ntialness. Now rare or Obs. [f. as 
prec.+-NESS.] The quality of being presential; 
= PRESENTIALITY (in quots., presence in a 

1692 Norais Cxrs. ae. Ess, Hum, Und. 20, | acconnt 
for the Mode of human Understanding... by the Presential- 
tiess of the Divine Adyos, or Jdeal World to our Souls. 1713 
A. Cotes Clavis Unit. 1. i. § 2 (1836) 36 1f.. the Pre- 
sentialness of the Object he necessary to the Act of Vision, 
the Object perceived cannot possibly be External to..us. 

Presentiate (prizenfijet), v. Now rare. 
[f. L. presentia PRESENCE + -ATE 3; cf. differentiate, 


| substantiate.) trans, To make or render present 


in place or time; to cause to be perceived or 
realized as present. 

1659 HamMmono Ox Ps. v.7 Paraphr. 32 That place where 
thou art pleased to prasentiate thy self, 1689 W. Taytor 
in Manton's Treat. Self-Denial Ep. Ded., That faith which 
realiseth the unseen glory, presentiateth our future hopes, 
looketh beyond time to eternity. 1758 Amory Aven, (1766) 
Il. 252 A realizing, presentiating faith of the unseen things 
promised by God. 1845-7 P. Fatrparrn 7yfol. Soe 
(1857) 1. 1. iii. 66 To figure and presentiate to the soul the 
future realities of the divine Kingdom. 

Presentient (prisenfiént), 2. fad. L. pre- 
sentient-em, pres. pple. of presentire to feel or 

rceive beforehand : see PRE- A. 3 and Sextiey. J 
eeling or perceiving beforehand; having a pre- 
sentiment ; scenting beforehand. 

1814 Soutury Roderick xvut. 322 The ravenous fowls of 
heaven Flock there presentient of their food obscene. | 1818 
J. H. Hoxr tr. Thsra x1x. 76 Shrinks then thy heart, 
presentient of itsdoom? 1854 Patmore Ange? in Ho. 1. 1. 
xii. (1879) 133 And, ere we reached her father’s gate We 
pansed with one presentient mind. | 1888 Quitrza-Coucn 
Troy Town ix, Mrs, Buzza,..presentient of evil, ran down- 
stairs. i F. 

+ Presenti‘fic, z. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *"Are- 
sentific-us, f. presenti-, stem of prasens present: 
see -Fic.] Making or rendering present. Tence 
+ Presenti-ficala,, }Presenti‘ficly adv. Obs.rare. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul u. iii, u. xliv, J have already 


PRESENTIMENT. 


told, and did descry How presentifick cirealarity Is spread 
through all. (O54 — Conject. Cabbal., Def. 171 Adam... 
notwithstanding that he found no want of any covering to 
hide himself from that presentifick sense of him. /éid. (R.), 
The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlastin 
to everlasting, is collectedly and preseauifickly repremrited 
to God at once. 1668 — Div. Dial, v. xvii. wr ) 466 
Phancy becomes sometimes prescatifical, as in N aden 
and those in high Fevers, whose Phantasms seen real 
external Objects to them, 


Presentiment (prése‘ntiinént). Also 8 preo- 
sentiment. (a. obs. F. presentiment (Colgt.): 
see PRE- A. 2 and eer] 

J. A mental impression or feeling of a future 
event; a yague expectation resting on no deftnite 
reason, but seeming like a direct perception of 
something abont to ie pen; an anticipation, fore- 


beak (most commonly of something evil). 
1714 Mas. Mantey Adv. Rivella 71 Some Presentinent 
told me this agreeable Gentleman would certainly succeed. 
1736 Butter Anal. 1. vi. 114 God..must have given us this 
discernment..as a Pre-sentimeat of what is to be hereafter. 
1761 Mas. F.Sunninan Sidney Bidulpl N\, 340 She seerned 
to have a pre-sentiment of those evils. 1830 ¥ Jorosw. /)re- 
sentiments i, Presentiments! they jadge not right Who 
deem that ye from open light Retire ia fear of shame, 1884 
L. J. Jennincs Croker Papers I. vi. 181 They appear to 
have had a sad presentiment of the truth. 

2. A previously conceived sentiment or opinion ; 


a prepossession. rare. 

1751 Cnesterr. Lett. (1792) I1f. 109 You would not give 
people reason to change iar favourable prae-sentiments 
of you. 1872 Lipaon Elem. Relig. ii. 49 The idea or pre- 
sentiment of God, everywhere rooted in the mind of man. 

Hence Presentime’ntal @., of the nature of, 
expressing, or conveying a presentiment. 

£1819 Coterince in Lit, Nene. (1836) Il, 242 The affectin, 
beauty of the death of Cawdor and the presentimental 
speech uf the King, 1848 TiackeRay Van. Fair xiii, 
Anieliz. thought somehow it was a mysterious and pre- 
sentimental bell. 

Presenting (prize'ntin), vol, sb. [f. Puesent 
v.+-1xGh] The action of the verb PRESENT, in 
its various senses. Also attrt6. 

¢1380 Weir IWks. (1880) 66 Whanne a lord hap Fe 
gold for bis presentynge [to a benefice), gold dwellip 
stille in oure lond, but whanac be pope hab be furste fruytes 
fe gold gop out & comep neucre agen, €1410 Sir Cleges 
401, ] thanke the hartyly, seyd the kynge, Of thy yeft and 

resentynge. 1863 Winger Hds. (5. 7.5.) UL 43 Nocht. a 
enzeit, bot a trew persoun; nocht in prasenting, bot in 
substance. 1639 Funiea Holy War v. xiii. (1840) 266 They 
sas il were scattered their powder in presenting, before they 
came to discharge. 1720 Wits A/onit. Clergy Peterb, w29 
‘They [charchwardens] have a general Prejadice to the sworn 
Duty of Presenting ; for fear o! offending this or that Neigh- 
boar. 3856 Kaxe Arcé. Laxpl. VW. vi. 75 Discovered. .out 
of presenting-disiance. 1901 Be. Gore Body of Christ iv. 
$1 (1907) 226 The presenting before God of the one sacrifice. 

b. Presenting term: in Ireland, the term or 


date for making legal presentments. 

1979-80 Ir, Act 19 § 20 Geo. 111, c 19 §1 Any person.. 
may sue..in the county of Dublin at the next presenting 
term. 1898 Act 61 4 62 Viet. c. 37 §113(1) The grand jury 
of..tbe county of Dublin at the Easter presenting term, 
next after the passing of this Act, may choose fetc.}. 

Presenting, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG 2] 


That presenls iu various senses of the verb; that 


presents or shows Iiself. 

1802 Med. Frnl. VIM. 394 The integuments of the pre- 
senting atm. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xv. (1856) 114, I 
could see that the dark kaoblike protrusions..were the 
presenting faces of hills, 1872 AnxstiE in Practitioner Jan. 
6z The presenting part seemed firm. 

Presentist (pre‘zéntist), sd. (@.) rare. [f. PRE- 
SENTa.+-IsT.] An advocate of the present; in 

not., One who believes that the prophecies of 
Scripture, esp. of the Apocalypse, are at present 
in course of fulfilment: opp. to PRETERIST and 
Furunist, 1n quot. attrib. or as ad). 

188 H. G. Guinness End of Age (1880) 93 Three distinct 
classes ., denominated Preterist, Futurist and Presentist 
schemes of interpretation. ‘ , 

Presentive (prizentiv), @. (sd) [irreg. f. 
PRESENT v.+-IVE; used for distinction from the 
etymologically regular presentative.] Presenting 
an object or conception directly to the mind (opp. 
to symbolic); also sé., 1 presentive word. Hence 
Prese‘ntively adv.; Prese‘ntiveness. 

1871 Eas Phitol, Eng. Tongue (1873) § 227 We will call 
these two classes of words hy the names of Presentive and 
Symbolic. ‘The Presentive are those..which present ad 
an tothe mind. /éid. § 230 The numerals I and 1 
and HI and 1141 ore preseative of the ideas of one and two 
and three and four... The figures x and 2 and 3 and 4 are 
and always were pare symbols. /did. § 232 In Chaucer's 
Prologue it [the word téing ] occurs twice presentively. 
Tbid. $235 The word shall offers a good example of the 
movement from preseativeness to symbolism. When it 
flourished as a presentive word, it signified to owe. fbid. 
§244 A passage with many proper names and titles in it 
may, however, bring the presentives up to, or even cause 
them to surpass, the number of the symbolics. /6id. § set 
The pronoun 7..has also a sort of reflected or borrow: 
presentiven which we will call a subpresentive power. 
1883 Q. Rev. Jan, 187 If, as some philologists maintain, the 
development ‘of n language is to be estimated hy the pro; 
portion it shows of ‘symbolic’ as opposed. to * presentive ° 


words. 
Presently (pre-zéntli), adv. [f. PRESENT a. 
+-Ly 2.) 
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+1. Soas to be, or as being, present; in presence; 
in the very place, on the spot ; in person, personally, 


€1380 Wryetir JVks, (1880) 454 3if a man be resently ny3 
his sheep, & fayle not to fede bem & to defente hem.., his 


| bodily presense is skileful to hym to dwelle vpon pes sheep. 


| the Chappell is the Barse, 


jh 


| urder. 1721 Braotey Philos. Ace. Wks. 


¢ 1430 [see PRESENTATIVELY], 1837 PoLY Let. to {len Vide 
Ecel, Alem. 721) 1. App. Ixxxii. 199 Places tin my 


| ia abs 
| book) that cannot so vively be perceived hy writing as. .by 


conferring. presently with the author. 16s Jewet Def. 
Afol, (1611) 199 When God himselfe in his owne person, and 
presently spake vato Abel. 1579 W. Wirkinson Confut. 
Familye of Loue Bij, Whereto also the Author presently as 
a concordable witnes with the same doth onely point and 
direct us. : . 

2. At the present lime; at this time, at present, 
now. Oés. (since 17th c.) in lit, Eng. (No certain 
instance In Shaks.) But in regular use in most Eng. 
dialects, and common in Sc. writers. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 0 Thou arte not presently in 
helthe of thy body. 1489 — Faytes of A.1, ¥. 11 Charles 
the fyftbe..fader of this that presently i eel @ 1833 
Lo. Buaxrrs Gold. BR. Af. Aurel. (1546) G gijb, Dedes 
done presently in our daies, 1637 R. Humrnary tr. RY 
Ambrose \. 31 A reward to be rendred hereafter, not 
presently. rbon tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 191 It is, 
says he, too fong and melancholy a Mischance to relate 
presently, 1740 Tutt Horse-hoing Hus. Suppl. 257 Enough 
to make the Horse hoing common in Time to come, if not 
presently. 1764 Reto Jaguiry vi § 17 The question presently 
under consideration. 1826 Scott Previnc. Antig. 85 Sir 
William Rae, Baronet,..preseatly Lord Advocate. 1 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. §9. 171 Our presently disput 
claims. 1897 Gemie Anc. Volcanoes Brit. 1. 1. i. 5 The 
presently active volcano must be the basis and starting- 
point of inquiry. 1901 Leeds Mercury «4 July, A young 
man belonging to Rotherham and prescatly staying wit 
his parents at Bridlington. 4 

+b. For the present ; on the present occasion. 

1593 Fate Dialling A iij, The a of the Horologicall 
Cylindre .. we have Pen omitted, 1632 SANDERSON 
Serm. 319 That which hath beene presently elivered. 

te. A the time referred to; for the time being ; 
at that lime, just then. (In quot. 1597, At the 
very time, or immediately before ; ‘just ’.) Obs. 

3877 Moninsnen Chyon, 11. 573/2 (They] fauoured not y° 
race of the Kyngs that ea raigned, 1597 GEaAR0E 
Herbal 1, xxxv. § 4. 48 Neuer cast any colde water vpon 
them presently takea out of a well, 1614 Raveicu 7 ist. 
WopL a (1634) 128 Every one retaining what he presently 
had. 1696 STILLINGEL, 12 Serr. Vil. Although the people 
might uot presently believe what they said. 1740 tr. De 
Mouhy's Fort. Country-Maid (1741) L. 46 My Ilness.. being 
ey aliributed to the indifferent Health J had enjoy'd 
‘or some Days past. | i 

3. AL the very time, without any delay; al once, 
forthwith; immediately, instantly, directly, speedily, 
Gtickt¥; promptly. Obs. or arch. 

1430 Lye, London ake Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
105 Then to Westmyaster-Gate presently went When the 
sonn was at hyghe pone: 1 Caomwett in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) 11, go Without some reparacion to be 

resently dooa upon it, it canne not be enbabited. 159 

HAKS. 7200 Gent, 1v. iv. 76 Go presently, and take this 
Ring with thee. 1615 G. Sanovs 7'rav. 110 The Sacrament 
which they administer in both kinds, and giue it to infants 
presently after Baptisnie. ie Locke Hadue. $83 It should 
not be done presently, lest Passion mingle with it. 1749 
Fre.owwc Tom Jones 1x. iv, The poor woian,..n0 sooner 
looked at the serjeant, than she presently recollected him. 
1834 Sta H. Taytor Artevelde 1. xi, The terms are just and 
merciful indeed! But then they must be offered preseatly 
lec. 1877 promptly proffered). 1 Hr. Maatixneau A nto- 
biog. Pret., Making arrangements for the issue of this Auto- 
biography presently after my decease. 

4. In blnnted sense (gradnally weakened from 3): 
In the space of time that immediately follows, in 
a little while, before long, after a short time, soon, 
shortly. (Cf. ANon §, By AND BY 4, and collogq. 
use of directly, immediately, and nearly all advbs. of 


the same kind). Now the ordinary nse. 

(The growth of this was so imperceptible, that carly 
examples, esp. before ¢ 1650, are doubtful.) | 

a 1866 R. Enwarors Damon & Pithias in Harl. Dodstey 
IV. 90 For Pithias ! bewail, which presently must die. 1598 
Suaxs. Alerry WW, ww. ii. # Nay, bat hee'l be heere pre- 
seatly : let's go dresse him like the witch of Brainford. 1666 
Peevs Diary 5 Oct., The Polyglottes and new Bible which 
he believes call be presently worth 4o/. a-piece. 1699 Locke 
Educ. (ed. 4) resently put out of 
Nat. 10 Others, 
which are softer in the Quarry, grow hard and firm presently 
after they are taken out of it. 1766 Fozoycr Serm. Yug. 
Wont. (1767) U1, xiii. 230, Pride will be preseatly brought 
down. 1829 1. Tavtor Zathus. iv, (1867) 73 Bat the very 
same CoE settee .when caught up by inferior spirits pre- 
gently lose their garb..of beauty. 18 Hr. Maatineau 
Brooke Farm ti. 20 The elder boys might earn their own 
shoe-leather presently. 2857 Bucxtr Croidis. 1. xi 647 The 
struggle, as we shal poets see, lasted two generations. 
Collog. I cannot attend to it at once 5 I will do so presently. 
+5. Immediately (in space or relation) ; so as lo 


be adjacent or con ; directly, closely. Obs. 
1601 Houtanp Péiny I. 119 Neither the hils Ceraunij, nor 
vet the region Adiabene, do presently and immediatly con- 
ie thereupon: for the country of the Sopheni en 
between, a1619 Frercner, etc, Ani. Malta uw. 1, 1 have 
a business Which mach concerns you, presently concerns 
you. 1656 Heviin Surv. France 102 Presently without 
1661 Lovet. Hist. Anim. & 
Min. Introd., The stomach is joyned presently tothe mouth, 
and is little. F 
6. In the Be? of immedinte consequence or in- 
] 


ference; as a direct result or conclusion, directly ; 
consequently, thereupon; necessarily, ipso facto. 


§ 130 Toys.. which are 


[ 


PRESENTMENT. 


1634 W. Trawnvt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1) 292, 1 cannot 
thinke..that it is sufficient onely to slander an honest man, 
to make him presently wicked. 1639 Br. Watton Constd. 
Considered 94 We do vot infer, nor doth it presently follow, 
that the present reading is corrupt and false. 1741 Warts 
Inprov, Mind 1 ix. § 11 Do not peeealy imagine you shall 

ain nothing by his Company. 1849 W. Firrceraco tr. 

Viitaker's Ones. 296 It does not presently follow that all 
have the Holy Spirit who say tbey ave it, 1859 GANDELL 
tr. Léghtfoot's Hore Heb. 11. 45 Nor was he presently to be 
called an Eremite who dwelt in the wilderness. 

+Presently, a. Obs. rare. [fas prec. + -L¥1.] 
= PRESENT a. I. 

€1449 Pecocx Repr. 1. ix. 193 God is lijk esentil every 
where, aad therfore he is lijk redi for to yeue hise gracis and 
giftis euery where. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse Liv, TV ough we 
mought praye vnto y* sayd sainctes as beyng presentlye 
and conversaunt wytb vs. F 

Presentment (prizentmént). Also § (in 
sense 2a) presentamente; 7 presentment. 
fe OF. presentement (121 c. in Godef.): sec 

DRESENT v. and -MENT.) The act of presenting or 
fact of being presented, presenlation; an instance 


or embodiment of this: chiefly in technical or 


ae ses. 

. The act of presenting a person to or for any office, 
esp. a clergyman for institution lo a benefice: see 
Present v. 3, PRESENTATION 2. Ods. exc. L/ist. 

Darvein presentment; see Danacin, 

1zo3 _R. Baunne andl, Syune 10944 order of pe 
bysshopes presentement. ¢ 1450 Godstow Reg. 423 Henry 
the fyrst..Comandit the basshop of liacolne € Ss archy- 
diacon that edwynas the sone of Godgose ahold bate in 
pece & rest hys chyrche of seyat Gylys, and put hys clerke 
whom he wold by [ys presentinent. 1494 Faavan Chron. 
vu. 35% The commons of the cytie of London chase vato 
their maire,. Thomas fiz Thomas..and made no presente- 
ment of hym vpon the morowe folowynge, nouther to the 
kyage aor yet to the barons of the ee excheker, as 
they of right ought to haue dona, 1831 Dial. on Laws 
Eng. 1. xxvi. 98, In the lawes of the realme..tbe right 
of preseatmeat to a charch, is a temporall enheritaunce. 
1579 Expos, Law Terms 1 Presentment is whea a man 
which hath right to geeae a benefice spiritaall nameth the 
person to whome be wil giae it, and maketh a writing to 
the Bishop for him, that isa presentation or preseatment. 
1641 Termes de la Ley »v., \f divers coheires may aot 
agree in presentment, the presentee of the eldest shall be 
sunnited! [1760, 1833 Darrein presentment [see Daraeix} 

4 Stupes Const. fist, 1. xiii, 617 The great charter of 

hn. retains the three recognitions of Novel disseisia, 

Jort d’ancester, and Darrein presentment] : 

2. Law. The act of presenting or lene before 
a court or person In authority a formal stalement 
of some malter lo be legally dealt with (see Pre- 
SENT zv. 8). a. A statement on oath by a jury of 
n fact within their own knowledge. This includes : 

{a) The statement uy a grand jury at assizes or quarter 
sessions of nn indictable offence, or of the existence of a 
nuisance. +(4) The statement by tbe grand jury, or (later) 
of a preseatment sessions (see d) in Ireland, of the amount 
due by a county or barony, and the method of its assess- 
meat (o3s.). (c) The statement by the ja of a court baron 
or court leet of matters from which rights accrae to the 
lord, or in pepe of which his jurisdiction is invoked, 

[1308-9 Rolls of Parit. 1. 279/1 Le Viscunte fet travayler 
les gentz des ditz Hundrez a fere presentemenz devant ly en 
san turn, des articles avantdiz. ¢1340 Modus tenendi Curias 
in Court Baron (Selden Soc. ab) 100 Ore doit le seneschal 
feare lever un douszeyne de fraunk tenauntz ge out oy 
ceaux presentementz ¢ serrent chargeez de touz fes articles. 
(/rans. Then shall the steward cause to be constituted 
adozen of free tenants who have heard the presentments, and 
they shall be charged witb all che articles} 1439 Kodls of 
Parit, V.29/a Presentamentes, Writtes, and a! other maner 
of Recordes. 1447 Shillingford Lett. (Camden) 134 No man 
shuld be putte to answere before the BS or his Counsell 
wtout presentment before Justice. 1988 Fuauncr Lawiers 
Logic . xii. 53, 1 take a presentment to bee a incere 
denantiation of the iurors themselues or of some other 
officer without any other information. 1615 Hlenisy-in- 
Arden Rolls (1890), Presentments by the aletasters for 
Villers: William Kerby shumaker faaltie; Johan Knight 
Couper faultie; fand to others; each fined] xij*. 1630 Coke 
On Copyholds § 57 (1668) 159 Of Acts which amount to 
Forfeiture, some are Forfeits eo instante that they are com. 
mitted, some are not Forfeits till Presentment. 21735 
Buaner Own Tinte ut. (1823) IH. 389 The grand jories 
made [1683] high presentments against all that were 
esteemed whigs and nonconformists. 1755 frish Aet 29 
Geo, Hl, c 14 § 6 The power Mie to grand-juries at 
quarter-sessions, to raise money by presentment for the 
use of houses of correction hath been frequently abused, 
and the money so presented misapplied. | 1769 Biack- 
sTONK Conzur. tv: xxiliy Presentment..is @ very come 
+ including not only presentments properly 
so called, but also inquisitions of office, and indictments 


18) 
r) 


king, is 
jury of any offence from 


rae age oo. 
e like; 


offences 


th to be presented in the tourn. 1 LAND Sé 
has Manors Courts Introd. 24 [In va ©] it is still 
theoretical law that the jury et to make presentment 
concerning all who are not in frank-pledge. wie 

-2 


PRESENTMENT. 


+b. A similar statement (formerly) made by a 


magistrate or justice of peace, or by a constable. 
1523 Fitznens, Surv. 20b, I shall true coustable be. .and 
true presentment make [ete.]. 1535 CromWELL in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) I. 437 (Let. to Mayor & Aldermen, etc, 
of Cambridge), Ye have also refused alonly this yere, to make 
a certain Bitee tor .the presentement to the vicechauncelor 
of vagabundes and others, 1981 Lamparpe £iveu. 1. Vi. 
404 Of like strength also..is the Presentment of the Con- 
stables concerning sundrie poinctes contayoed in the Statute 
of Winchester, 13 E. 1. 1607 Cowetn /nterpr., Present- 
ment, is a meere denuntiation of the Iurours themselues, or 
some other officer, as Justice, Constable, searcher, surueiours 
&c...of an offence inquirable in the court wherevnto it is 
resented, 1827 ea vieen in Barnewall & Cr. Reports 
II. 516 The presentment of a justice on his own know- 
ledge has, by statute, in some cases, the force of a present- 
ment by a grand jury. 1827 Act 7 4 8 Geo. IV, c. 38 No 
petty constables shrill be required at any petty session or 
elsewhere to make, nor shall any high constable he required 
at any gaol delivery, great session, or general or quarter 
session... to deliver any presentment respecting pee 
recusants [etc.}. 1828 Bannewatt & Cr. Keports VII. 514 
R. Hooper, high constable of the hundred of Whitley.. 
signed the following presentment in writing upon paper. 
1875 T. S. Prircuaro Pract. Quarter Sessions 1. iv. § 3.173 
It may fairly be assumed that presentments by constables 
will be discontinued, and that..indictments will he sub- 
stituted in the necessary cases. 
ec. Zccl, A formal complaint or report of some 
offence or fault, made by the churchwardens or 
other parish authorities to the bishop or arch- 


deacon at his visitation. 

1576 Grinoat Articles Canierb. xliv. in Rew. (Parker 
Soc} 170 Sums..forfeited..since the feast of Easter..until 
the day of giving up the presentment. ¢ 1883-4 in Usher 
Presbyt. Movemt. in reign Eliz. (Camden) 86, 89, 1603 
Constit. § Canons Eccl. cxiii, Every parson..may join ia 
every presentment with the said church-wardens. 162 
Carr. Smitn Virginia 195 ‘The Church-wardens shoul 
meet twice a ycere, to have all their presentments made 
perfect against the Assises. @1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) 11. 183 ‘The Clergy of the City refused to make pre- 
sentments. 1720 Waite Aonit. Clergy Peterb. 1. 28 The 
due Presentment of Defaults and Offences by the Church- 
Wardens upon their Oaths. 1901 Blunt's Bh. Ch. Law 
(ed. g) iv. i, Such presentments are now usually made once 
a year, at the archdeacon's or the bishop's visitation. 


+d. Presentment sessions, special sessions 
held in Ireland for the raising of public money for 
certain purposes, in which certain cess-paycrs were 


associated with the Grand Jury. Odés. 

1835 Act 6 7 Will. LV, c. 116 (title) An Act to consolidate 
and amend the Laws relating to the Presentment of Public 
Money by Grand Juries in Ireland, Zdéd. § 4 Such justices 
are hereby required to assemble .. with the cess payers 
associated with them..to hold a special or presentment 
sessions for the purposes of this Act. /ééd. § 5 Grand juries 
are hereby required, at each assizes, to appoint..certain 
places..(one in each barony or half barony) where .. pre- 
sentment sessions shall be..holden previous to the next 
assizes, 1898 Act 61 & 62 Viet. c. 37 $4 (1) The county 
council..shall..have the powers Be duties of the grand 
jury and the said [county at large] presentment sessions. 
/bid. § 27 There shall be transferred. .to the district council 
of every county district, the business of any baronial pre- 
sentment sessions so far as respects that district. 

3. The act of offering for acceptance or considera- 
tion; the dedication of a book; giving, bestowal ; 
handing over, delivery; the presenting of a bill or 
an account for payment: = PRESENTATION 4, 1a. 
Now rare. 

1607 Suaks. Tinton 1.1.27 When comes your Booke forth? 
Poet. Vpon the heeles of my presentment sir, 1608 Hey- 
wooo Sadlust Ded.,1 have aduentured rather to tempt your 
acceptance in this small presentment. a 1627 M100LEToN 
Mayor Quinborough ww. ti, Mark but the fea present- 
ment of occasion, As these times yield enough, and then 
mark me, 1642 Mitton Apol. Smiect. Wks. 1851 IIL. 259 
To trick up the name of some Esquire..to he his hook- 
patron with the epaenuant form of a ceremonious present- 
ment. 1646 Eart Monn. tr. Biondi's Civil Warres vi. 48 
Lord Howard and Lord Stanley..loaded him with the pre- 
sentment of their services ta the King. 1659 H. L’Estrance 
Alliance Div. OF. 244 The presentment of children at the 
Font, is most properly the Act of the Church. 1665 Cotuins 
in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1841) LL. 459 He desires the 
presentment of his most humble service. 1690 W. WaLKeR 
idiomat, Anglo-Lat. Pref.1 To make presentment of a 
new book to you. 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 216 To settle 
tatters about the presentment of the petition, 1776 AoAM 
Saura WH, NV. 11, ii. (1869) 1. 327 They promised payment.. 
six months after such presentment, 1882 Act 45 4 46 Vict. 
c. 61 § 87 (2), Presentment for payment is necessary in order 
to render the indorser ofa note Jiable, 


+4. Ceremonial introduction (of a person): 
= PRESENTATION tb. Ods. rare. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 54 An exceeding joy.. 
that shall attend the presentment of saints there. 1754 
C'ress Snartess. in Lett, Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. 81 It 
was to attend my niece to the ceremony of presentment. 

5. The act of presenting to sight (or hearing), or 
something so presented: = PRESENTATION 5. 
a. A theatrical or dramatic representation; the 
performance of a play or the like. (In quot. 1887 
the performance or ‘ rendering’ of a mnsical work.) 

¢1603 Rowrey Birth Merl. ut. i, Earl .Cador’s marriage, 
and a masque to grace it, So, so, This night shall make me 
famous for presentments. 1668 Davpen £ss. Dram. Poesy 
Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 83 Three hours and a half, which is no 
more than is required for the presentment on the stage. 
1834 Bancrort Hist. U.S. 1. 116 (C.D.) She was an honored 

nest at the presentment of a burlesque masque. _x84x 
xcr. Childr. Lords Supp. 26 he Feast of the Leafy 
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Pavilions Saw we in living presentment. 1881 Adhkenxurn 
to Sept. 348/1 Works of Beethoven aod Wagner present 
the greatest facilities for presentment in this way. | 

b. Representation of an object by a picture, image, 
or graphic description; delineation; usually quasi- 
concr.a picture, portrait, image, likeness. 

160a Suaks. //am, ut. iv. 54 The counterfet presentment 
oftwo Brothers, 1855 Brimtey Ess, Tennyson 45 A poem 
which consists of a series of actions admitting of splendid 
pictorial presentment. 1862 ‘I’. A. Trottore Martetia J. 
iv. 62 Pleasing presentment of advanced old age. 1871 M. 
Couns Afrg. §& Alerch. I. i. 3 He could not recognise in 
his own daughter the feminine presentment of himself. 188 
Stuses Med. & Afod, Hist. xiv. (1900) 368 Oxford dropped 
the canon law degree altogether; Cambridge, by adopting 
a more general form, retained a shadowy presentment of the 
double honour. 1885 E. Garretr lesa Cost xvi, Land- 
seer’s touching presentment of the faithful dog resting its 
head on its dead master's coffin, . 

c. The appearance, aspect, form, or mode in 
which anything is presented ; exhibition, display. 

1634 Mitton Courus 156 ‘Vo cheat the eye with hblear 
illusion, And giveit false presentments. 1853-8 HawTuorNe 
Eng, Note-Bks, (1879) 11.247 We did not see Loch Katrine, 
perhaps, under its hest presentment. 1874 Beackie Sel 
Cult, 65 In his presentment as a member of society he 
should take a sacred care to be more than he seems, not to 
seem more than heis, 1905 Academty 4 Feb. 99/2 The stories 
are naught, for they are a common fund, and, when stripped 
of the presentment, they are not very numerous. 

6. The action of presenting to notice or mental 
perception; statement, setting forth, description ; 
the form or mode of so presenting or stating. 

1611 Heywoop Gold, Age i, The Gods of Greece... Haue 
giuen old Homer leaue to view the world And make his owne 
presentment, 1828 Soutney Zss, (1832) 1). 334 It is in a fair 
way of putting an end to that particular cause of complaint, 
which, in all latter presentments of the grievances of Ireland, 
had been made to hold the most prominent place. 1873 
M. Arnoto Lil, & Dogma (1876) 4 The fecling of the chief 
Peele in the religious world..scems to be just now..in 
‘avour of dogma, of a scientific and exact presentment of 
religious things, instead of a literary presentment of them, 
1875 Wuitney Lie Lang. x. 206 Every point is too doubtful 
to allow of summary presentment. 1881 A thenauu 5 Fel, 
195 Not less vivid are the presentments of character 
afforded us. . 

7. The act of presenting to consciousness, or to 
the imagination ; suggestion ; the conception thus 


given. 

1633 T, Apams Exp. 2 Peder ii. 14 That sin at the first 
presentment would affright a man, which he juggles on by 
degrees. 1817 Corerince Biog. Lit. Lix. 144 The writings 
of these mystics..gave me an indistinct, yet stirring and 
working presentment. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. V1. ww. iv. 
§ 9 The continnal presentment to the mind of this beautiful 
aad fully realized imagery more and more chilled its power 
of apprehending the real truth. 1884 H. D. Traice in 
Macm, Mag. Oct. 443/1 Vividness of presentment to the 
imagination is not all that language has to provide for. 

b. Aletaph, and Psychol. = PRESENTATION 7. 

1842 Sin W. Hamitron Dissert. in Reid’s Wks. App. 
8:19 Which .. supposes that the Idea is an original and 
absolute presentment, and. .constitutes the doctrine of Ideal 
presentative perception, 1856 Ferrier /ast. Metaph. v. 144 
The qualities of matter by themselves are, equally with 
matter itself, an ohjective presentment without a subject. 
1877 E.R. Coxper Bas. (aith iv. 153 Such is our know. 
ledge of our own sensations, emotions, and all direct pre- 
sentments of consciousness apart from memory. /d/d, 162 
All those immediate judgments which the intellect passes 
on the presentments of sense, or_the representments of 
memory and imagination. 188a Farrar Early Chr. 11. 
382 The Nominalist who regards abstract terms as repre- 
senting nothing but the generalisations of the mind out of 
concrete presentments. 

Presentness (pre‘zéntnés). [f. PRESENT @. 
+-NESS,] The qnality or condition of being 
present in place, time, or thought. 

+1. The state of being in the presence of or close 
proximity toa person or thing: = PRESENCE 1, Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 258/1 Presentnesse, Aresence. 1, gt Gotp- 
inc Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 8 It was a presentnesse of his power 
and grace. 1609 Ovenauny Observ. State France (1626) 
28 The presentnesse of danger inflames their courage. 

2. The fact of existing at this time, or at the 
time referred to; present existence or condition. 

1616 Suret, & Markn. Country Farie 131 Not after, but 
euen in the instant and presentnesse of time. 1660 InceLo 
Bentiv, & Ur.1, (1682) 116, 1 can see beyond the presentness of 
this world. 1829 Jas. Mut, Hum. Afind (1869) 11. 119 Time 
is the equivalent of Pastness, Présentness, and Futureness, 
combined. 1885-6 Spurcron yeas, Dav. Ps. cxliy. 1 thas 
also a presentness about it, for Jehovah is now his strength, 
and is still teaching him. 

+3. a. Attentiveness, readiness. b. Preserttitess 


of mind = presence of mind: sce PRESENCE 7. Oés. 

Hou Crargenoon Hist. Red. vin. § 169 Goring had..a 
much keener Courage, and presentness of Mind in danger, 
@ 1653 Binninc Sern. (1845) 310 Do you either listen and 
apply your hearts to a presentness in hearing, 1660 INcELO 
Bentiv. & Ur. i. (1682) 32 He had such an undaunted 
Presentness of a prepared Mind. 


| Presentoir (prezaintwa-r). Ods. [In form French, 
as if:—L. type *presenidrium; but not known in 
French use; apparently of English invention.] 
(See quot.) 

1864 Famuott Dict. Terms Art, Presentoir (Fr.), an orna- 
mental cup, very shallow, and having a tall, enriched stem; 
it was a decorative article of luxury, serving no particular 
use; but was much fabricated in Ae, sixteenth century, at 


which period the one engraved was executed. Hence in 
; Wepster 1864, Cent. Dict, etc. 


| shallseeme reasonable, 


PRESERVATIVE. 


Presentor (prizentg1). [Early mod.E. re- 
sentour, a. Al’. presenlour=¥, présentenr, agent-n. 
f. présenter to PRESENT: see -oR.} 


+1. a. One who makes a presentment: = Pre- 
SENTER 2. Ods. 

[¢ 1340 Alodus tenendi Curias in Court Baron (Selden Soc. 
1891) 97 Ore doit le seneschal fere elire xij. fraunkes 
tenauntz..ge puissent oier le presentement de presentour 
sil facent nul conseylement.) 

1532-3 Act 24 Hex. ViT/,¢. 10 The stewarde with two of 
the presentonrs shall assesse..suche amerciament to them 
1592 in Vicary’s Anat. (1858) App. 
xv. 277 Thone halfe [of the fine] to the comon piel aid 
thother halfe to the presentor. 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 
270 Ouer euery Mundred is written (before the Jurors) 
Alder. Juratorum with a name prefixt, then Electores 
furatoram with two names, and next the Presentors, 

b. One who presents to a benefice: = PRre- 
SENTER 1, rare, 

1865 Nicnots Britton 11.193 If. .the presentor pending the 
presentation dies [orig, 1v. iv. § 13 Si..pendaunt_le pre. 
sentement, moerge le presentour]. 1904 A. F. Pottarp 
Cranmer vii. 195 The sale of benefices was to be pucished 
hy deprivation of the presentee, and by forfeiture of the pre- 
sentor’s patronage. 

2. = Presentoir (?misprint). 

1882 Pall Mall G. 28 June 10/1 A silver-gilt presentor, 
formed as an infant Bacchus on a barrel, 9 in. high, 290 
guineas. 

Presepe, obs. form of PRECIPE. 

Preservable (pr/z31vab'l), a. [f. PRESERVE 
UY. +-ABLE,}] Capable of being preserved. 

1647 Eng. Mountebank Casting Sickly Water of State 5 
Meere Notions, and not vindicable, nor preservable by 
Law. 1832 W. Tavton in Robberds Jfem. 11. 537, 1 have 
often meditated to collect my preservable works under the 
denomination Wilhelm Taylor, 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ, 
Art Add, 232 No work can be wasted.. 
kind of it..be preservable and distributab' 

Hence Preservability. rare. 

1889 Lancet 27 Apr. 35 Advt., Securing safety, palata- 
bility, convenience and preservability of drugs. 

Preserval (prizsaval). rare. [f. PRESERVE v. 
+-AL.] Preservation. 

1640 GiaptuorNe Wallenstein 111. ii, To thanke you For 
this same deare preservall of my life. 1827 Soutney /7isé, 
Penins, War V1. 237 The preserval of the deposit of the 
sovereignty entrusted into their hands. 1882 Med. Temp. 
Frui, L. 86 Conducive to the preserval of order. 

Preservation (prezoivétfon). fa. F. pré- 
servation (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
preservalio (Duns Scotus, Sentent. 4. 22.17), 0. of 
action f. late L. preservare to PRESERVE. J 

1. The action of preserving or kceping from 
injury or destruction ; the fact of being preserved 
(esp. with objective genitive, e.g. your preserva- 
tion = your being preserved). 

1492-3 Rolls of Parit, VI. 17/2 Voure seid Suppliaunt shall 
pray to God for the preservation of youre moost roiall estate. 
1478-3, 1485 [see Pray v. 5c) 1855 Even Decades 103 
Thankes geuynge to almyghty god for his delyuery and pre- 
seruation from so many imminent perels. 1594 T. B. La Pri- 
maud. Fy, Acad. MN. 233 Remedies meete for the maintenance 
and preseruation of his bodie. 1641 Alore's Rich. £17, Ep. 
Ded. 1 The great care. .observed..for the preservation of 
antiquities. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, General Thanksgiving, 
We bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life. 1770 PAil Trans. L. 318 Varnished 
over withthe same sort of varnish that is used for the preserva- 
tion, 1844 Lo. Baovenam Brit. Const, xx. (1862) 387 The 
preservation of the peace always must be the first interest 
of all who have property. 1845 R. Hunter Landlord § 
Tenant (ed. 2) 11. 213, Melioration and preservation, or 
cs often admit of little distinction. | , 

. The state or condition of being (well or ill) 


preserved ; state of kceping. 

1751 J. Stvart in Ledt. Lit, Alen (Camden) 386 The out- 
ward precinct of an Amphitheatre in excellent preservation. 
1816 Cuatmers in Hanna A/eg. (1849) JI. iv. 8a ‘The fox- 
tails are still in great preservation. 1890 Barker Wayfar- 
ing in France 216 The ramparts of Aigues-Mortes..are in 
a much better state of preservation. ’ 

+3. The means of preservation; a preservative, 

1584 Cocan (¢it/e) The Haven of Health... Hereunto is 
added a Presernation from the Pestilence. 1597 Hooker 
Ecel. Pol. v. lv. § 2 Measure is likewise the preseruation of 
all things. 1617 Morvson /¢i,. 11, 166 Hallowed meddals, 
which they woare as preseruations against death. 

+4, A thing preserved from decay. Ods. 

1 Bunney Alem. Metastasio Vil, 188 We should..be 
in the state of those preservations which. .without salting, 
become incorruptible when buried under a deep snow. 

Preservative (priz3-avativ), a. and sé. Also 
5-6 -yve, -if(fe, -yf(e. [ad. F. préservatif adj. 
and sb. (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Damm.), ad. med.L. 
preservations (R. Grosseteste ¢ 1225): see PRE 
SERVE wv. and ~ATIVE.] ; 

A. adj. Having the quality of preserving; 
tending to preserve ; protective. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. 1xix.(Bodl. MS.}, He (the 

hysician) techep to vse certeyne medicines preseruatyues to 

= against] feblenes. ¢ 1430, Lae Min, Poems (Percy Soc) 
9: Demyng theyr odour. Was to his courage most preservas 
tyve. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 334 b/1 The medecyne pre- 
seruatyf is that whiche preserueth fro fallyng. 1578 Lytk 
Dodoens iy. xii. sor Treacles and Mithridates, and suche 
lyke preseruatiue medicines. 1644 Hunton Vind, Treat, 
Monarchy ix. 69 This is the Doctors preservative Doctrine, 
1699 Suarress. /ng. conc. Virtue 1. iii. 78 Virtuous and 
preservative of virtuc. 1827 Sin J. Bannincron Personal 
S&. 1.12 A bad example may sometimes be more preservative 


Peeviced only the 
le. 


PRESERVATIZE. 


against error than a good one. | 1 Alibutt's Syst. Med. | 
VILL. ” A preservative injection for anatomical purposes. 
B. sb. (absolute nse of adj.) 

1, a. A medicine that preserves health, protect- 
ing from or preventing disease ; n safeguard against 
poison or infection ; a prophylactic. 

1465 Manners & Household Expenses (Roxb,) 369 A lyte 
boxe of preserfuJatyfie, and a pote of tryakel a 1548 Hac. 
Chron., Hen. Vili 176b, Whiche place wis paged daily 
with fyers and other prescruatines. 1672 Phil. Trans. 
VII. 5063 To swallow a Vipers head was a most certain 
Yreservative and Remedy ngainst the biting of a Viper. 
1779 Jounson Let, to Mrs, Thrale 17 Juve, Lam lad that 
you have Heberden, and hope his restoratives and his pre- 
servatives et Sateen tr: Je Tribut | 

'. 1834 More Comms agst. Trid. 1. s. 1150/t Tribula- 
ae i deaile medicine, bothe a cure of the syane passed, 
& a preseruatiue fro the syn that is to come. 1612 Bintr, 

Transl. Pref. 3 The Scripture..is..a Physicions-shop..of 
preseruatiues against poisoned heresies, - 

b. ge. A thing that a a (or against) 
any danger or injury; a safeguard, 

1536 Pile. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 113h, Preseruatyues 
agaynst enny & wroth. 1670 Watton Lives iv. 286 Strong 
Tyee os against all disquiet. «1703 Buaxitt Ox N, 7. 

om. xi. 21 The best preservative from falling, is humility 
and holy fear. 1775 Anais Amer, Lied. 175 note, Auinfallible 

»reservative against the legions of evil spirits. 1874 L. 
Gerrans Hours in fe 1. v. 197 A delicate sense 
of humour, which is the best preservative against all ex- 
lravagance. 

2. ‘That which preserves, or tends to preserve or 
protect from decay, loss, or destruction. 

1503 Hawes Lap. Virt. v.17 Lete wysedome than be 
to the comfortyfe That to thy brayn_is best preseruatyfe. 
aszao Writinton Vudg. (1527) 5b, Good dyet, the pre 
seruatyue of helthe, 1575-85 Asp. Sanpvs Ser. v. (Parker 
Soa) BB Two preservatives and defences of unity and love. 
1683 Arit. Spec. 68 The main Preservatives of Peace are the 
Durability and Order of the Government. 1808 Mazs. M. T. 
Kemury Day after Wedding 22 This preservative of happi- 
ness. 1864 Bowen Logte iL 24 But Words are not only signs 
and preservatives, they are also substitutes, for Thoughts. 

3. sfec. A chemical substance or preparation 
used Lo preserve things subject to decomposition, 
as perishable food-stuffs. 

[1756 C. Lucas £1s. Waters It. 36 Salt is not..an 
effectual preservative from putrefaction.] 1875 H. C. Woop 
Theraf. (1879) 440. M. Carville affirms that glucose acts 
well as a ey Ass 1898 West, Gaz. 23 Feb. 3/2 A | 

uestion of great difficulty to the public analyst is the tntro- 

uction of preservatives into articles of food. 1904 Brit, 
Aled. Frul. 10 Sept. 620 The campaign..against the use of 
preservatives in other food-stuffs [than milk). E 

+4. Photogr. Formerly used for fixing soludivit. 

ve Aanev Photogr. (1881) 94 The preservative is usually 
applied by floating it on the surface of the film for about 
a minute. ee bd aehanyis Photogr. Bull. 111, 288 The 
processes at that time known as ‘dry’ were those where 
tbe collodion employed had received an application of so- 
called preservative, i 

Preservatize, v. [f. Preservat-ive sd. + 
“WE, Cf. sensitize.) trans. ‘Vo treat with a 
preservative. 

rgox Rep. Preservalives Com. in Daily Chron. 27 Nov. | 
6/7 The imported goods are preservatised toa much greater | 
extent than the home produce, 1 Brit, Med. Frad. 10 
Sept. 620 Milk has never been much preservatized in Liver. | 
pool 1905 F. L. Dopp dfunicif. Alilh 3 So long as itis | 
profitable to sell dirty milk as clean, or preservatized butter 
as fresh, these efforts will produce but scanty fruit. 

+ Prese‘rvator, -our. 05. Also 6 errou. 
-itour. [ad. obs. F. preservateur (1514 in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. L. *preservator-ent, agent-n, from 
preservdve to PRESERVE.) = PRESERVER, 

140-1 Etvor Jnage Gov. 115 Which shall sugars Wy the 
gods preseruatours of the Citce of Rome. 25) ORTH 
Pixtarch 64 He imagined that his death. .should be as a 
seale of confirmation of bis lawe and the continual! preset- 
uitour of his cittie. . 

Preservatory (prizs'vitori), a. and sb. rare. 
(ad. L. types *Sraservdtori-us, -dri-um, f. pre- 
servdre to Preserve: see -ory! and 2; cf. cov- 
servatory, observatory, etc.] 

A. au, Tending to preserve ; preservative. 

1649 Br. Hate Cases Cousc. u. iil. 128 The intentions, 
and Iadevours must be no other than preservatory. 1701-4 
Narr. Lower Ho. Convocation Vind. 47 Business not so 
much Preparatory, as Preservatory. 

B. sé. (absol. use of adj.) 

1. A means of preserving; 2 preservative. 

31654 WuitLock Zoofomia 410 Such vain Preservatories of 
us, are our Inheritances, even once removed. 1665 G. 
Harvey Adzice agst. Plague 13 Most people that carry 
those perfumed boxes about with them, imagine them 
sufficient preservatories, as if the Infection were only taken 
by inspiration through the Nostrils. x78 Sia J. Frecoine 
(tit?) A Plan for a Preservatory and Reformatory, For the 
Benefit of Deserted Girls, and Penitent Prostitutes, 

2. A place for preserving ; = PRESERVE sd. 4. 

3823 D'Israzii Cur. Lit. Seer. Hist, Blenheim, Atossa.. 
had driven [her hunted prey] to a spot which she flattered 
herself would inclose it with the security of a preservatory. 

3. U.S. An apparatus for preserving substances 
for food, etc. 

1875 in Kuicnt Dict. Meck. 

+Preservatrice. Od. rare. [fem., in F, 
form, of obs. F. preservateur (sce PRESERVATOR) ; 
ad. L. type *preservatrix, -tricem.] = next. 

1589 Bercner Vobylytye Wymen (Roxb.) to3 Lady nature, 
the moste sage preservatrice of hyr werkes. 


’ 
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+ Preserva‘trix. 00s. rare. [a. mod.L. sre- 
Servatrix: see prec.] A female preserver. 

16s0 T. Baviv HHerba Parictis 15 A fond lover and pre- 
servatrix of so ee a worthy. 1684 tr. dgrifpa's Van. 
Arts \xiii. 190 Rbodope..the Preservatrix and Bedfellow 
of Zsop. 

Preserve (priz5'1v), sd. [f. next.] 

+1. A preserving agent; a preservative. Ods. 

1gsa Lyxpesav Afonarche 4926 Off Malideis it generis 
miony mo,—Bot gyf men gett sum Souerane preseruc. 1594 
Garenz & Lovce Looking Glass G.’s Wks. (Rildg.) 124/t 
Fetch balsamo, the kind preserve of life. 1637-77 Frutuas 
Resolves u. xiii, 242 Plainness and freedom are the pre» 
serves of amity. F 

b. Weak spectacles intended to preserve the 
sight (Sc.).  ¢. Sonics used to protect the eyes 
from dust, excess of light, etc. 

1808 Jasieson, Preserves, spectacles, which magnify little 
or nothing. 1883 J. Purves in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 354 
ite will at_a corner throw off his coat..and be at work 
stone-breaking with preserves on his eyes. A. Bauce 
in Encycl. Brit. XXU. 3742/2 Preserves are used to conceal 
deformities or to protect the eyes ia the many conditions 
where they cannot tolerate bright light. 1893 J. Watson 
Conf. Poacher 146 We carried about us stone-breakers' 
hammers, and ‘preserves’ for the eyes. /4fd. 147 The 
preserves cover the face. 

2. A confectionary preparalion of fruit or other 
vegetable products preserved with sugar; jam; 
often in p/. (cf. conserves). 

1600 SURFLET Countrie Farme u. li. 350 There is but very 
seldome any preserues made of the flowers and leaves of 
herbes; I vndersiand by this preserue taken properly, the 
preseruing of things whole pen not stampt and beaten into 
one bodice. 1670 Carr, J. Suita Eng. liiprov. Reviv'd 198 
The Syrops, Conserves, and Preserves of the said Berries are 
of great use ina see 31794 Mas. A.M. Bennett £l/en I. 
8 A great manager, who..made the best pastry, pickles and 
preserves in the Kingdom. 1854 Mrs. Gaskenn North & S. 
xx, Perhaps, | might take her a fittle preserve, made of our 
dear Helstone fruit. 1888 J. C. Haris Free Joe, etc. 87 


My companion had a theory of his own that ginger-pre- | 


serves and fruit-cake were not good for sick ipods ie. 

+3. A thing preserved. Ods. rare—". 

2168z Sia TV. Browne Musuentes Wks. 1835 1Y. 27 
Wonderful indeed are the preserves of time, which opened 
unto us mummies from crypts and pyramids. 

4. A wood or other ground set apart for the pro- 
tection and rearing of game; a pond or piece 
of water for fish; a vivarium. 

3807 Winouam Sf. 22 July (1812) IIL, 32 The secured 
them as country-geatlemen dothe game in those places near 
their houses, which, by an odd misnomer, are sometimes 
called ‘the preserve’, where the game are, indeed. pre- 
served, but only till some circamptance..shall furnish an 


| ocension for falling upon them with redoubled fury. beh 


Cov. Hawker Diary (1893) ¥. 103 The pheasants from Lor 
Portsmouth's preserves. 1849 Macactav d/ist. Eng. ili. 1. 290 


' The moats were turned inlo preserves of carp and pike. 


1867 Trotture Chron. Barset 11. Wii. 135 A husband with 
broad acres, a big house, and game preserves. 
b. transf. and fiz. 

1829 Moore Mew, (1854) V1. 44 Taken to the Ancient 
Music by Lord Essex..and sat in ‘the preserve’, as the 
directors’ box is called. 1862 ‘Stuiruev' Muga Crit. u. 134 
Aman unendowed with this capacily, when turned loose in 
ahistorical preserve, wanders about blindly and aimlessly, 
committing the most flagrant blunders. 1882 Pesopy Zug. 
Journalism xxi. 153 The expresses of the Times and the 
Morning Chronicle ..did a good deal to disturb the quiet 
preserves of the Provincial Press. 1897 Daily News 2 ‘eb, 
8/2 In the Colonies..we have not so much neutral markets, 
as preserves, 

(a. F. 


Preserve (priz51v), v. préserver ‘to 
save from an evil that mlght happen’ (14-15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. preservare (Lilary) 
to preserve, f. px before + servare to keep, protect.] 

1. trans, To keep safe from harm or injury ; to 
keep in safety, save, take care of, guard. Const. frou 


(t+ of, out of). 

1375 Baasour Bruce 1.608 God of mycht Preserwyt him 
till Net hycht, That wald nocht that he swa war dede. 
1390 Gower Conf. 11, 86 Forto kepe and to preserve The 
bodi fro siknesses alle. 12430 Lypc. in Pod. Reh $ L. 
Poems (1866) 26 Daniel_lay.. preseruyd in prison with 
lyouns. 1483 Caxton Cato Cijb, Thus was the cytee 
kept and preserued of the pestylence. 1605 Snaks. Lear 
the dik 6 Whiles I may scape [ will preserue myselfe. 1605 
G. Wloopcocke) Hist. dusting xxxix. 125 To preserue her 
out of captiuity. 16a: T, Witutamson tr, Goulart's Wise 
Vietllard 22 Who braggingly gaue it out, that hee had 
a receipt would preserue a man from growin, old. 1748 
Anson's Voy. Wu ix. 229 Snstructions..to the officers to pre- 
serve themselves from being seen from the shore, 1800 
Appison Amer. Law Rep. 142 Perhaps .. reasons which 
would preserve a presumed innocent man from a second 
trial would not preserve a resumed guilty man. — 

b. In invocations. Now esp. Sc. (with ellipsis). 

1467 Maun. & Househ, Exp, (Roxb.) UP are . preserve 
owe my moste drede soveren ford in his blesed safegard. 
1535 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 84 Jhesu 
preserve yow in helthe with myche honore. 1597 Suaks. 
2 Hen, LV, 1. iv. 315 Oh, the Lord preserue thy good Grace. 
1796 R. Gaut, Tiné Quey Poems (1819) 28 She cried, ‘ Pre- 
serve us! whare's the cow ?? 1885‘ J. Srratnesk * Afore Bits 
iii. (ed. 2) 42 Preserve me, George, that’s liker a ‘risp ’ than 
a razor! 1899 Crocrerr Ai? Kennedy iii. 20 Preserve us 
a'— we mauna raise a finger against the brat. 

2. To keep alive, keep from perishing es ill 
to keep in existence, keep from decay, make last- 
Ing (a material thing, a name, a memory). 

{1390 Gower Conf. WY. a1 If a king the lif preserve Of 
him which oghte forto dye. ¢1430 Lvypc. Alin. Poems 


PRESERVED. 


(Percy Soc.) 62 O welle of swetnes..That_al mankynd pre- 
sel hast fro dethe.] 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Commi. 
130 Peter Wirtemie beyng in daunger amonges the rest, at 
the request of the Lantgrane, was preserued. 1615 G. Sanovs 
Trav. 8a In these Monasteries wg excellent manv-scripts 
haue bene preserued. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late Vay. Introd. 9 
They preserved themselves with Geese, Ducks, vast large 
Musclet. ete. 1738 Gaav Propertius ut. 100 And the sbort 
Marble but preserve a Name. 1839 De a cur Rep. Geol, 
Cornwall, etc, viii. 235 These sands..have not preserved 
many of their exuvix. 1874 Garen Short Hist. ii. § 3. 67 
A Uny litue village preserves the name of the Perey. 1875 
omer Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 238 The bodily frame is preserved 

y exercise and destroyed by Indolence. 1904 W. M. Ramsav 
Lett, Seven Ch. i. 13 Few private letters older than the ini 
perial Lime have beep preserved. + 

b. To keep up, maintain (a state of things). 

1676-7 Maavett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) UL. 529 The Bill from 
the Lords, for preserving a Protesiant clergy..was read. 
1810 Sovtuev in Edind, Aun. Reg. 1. i 92 Other means 
that would be equally effectual in preserving discipline. 
1830 D'Israru Chas. f, ILL. x. 223 Knox .. preserved an 
nninterrupted correspondence with Calvin. 1860 ‘TyxpaLe 
Glac. t. vii. 56 To enable the striz to preserve the same 
general direction. Z 4 

¢. To keep in one’s possession ; to retain (a pos- 
session, acquisilion, woveny, guality, elGs): 

1617 Morvson /tin. ut. 176 The Turkish and Greekish 
women haue most delicate bodyes, and long preserne their 
beauties. 1687 A. Lovetzir. Therenot's Vrav. um. 46 There 
are People in Dehly, vastly rich in Jewels, especially the 
Rajas who preserve their Pretions Stones from Father 10 
Son. 1720 Ozeu, Vertot's Rom. Rep. V1. xw. 330 Caesar 
contented himself with pee the advantage he had 
gain'd. 1828 D'Israru Chas. f, |. vi. 150 In politics they 
often yield the name while they preserve the thing. 18 
Mas, Somervitte Conner. Phys. Se. xxvic (1849) 293 The 
sens preserve a considerable portion of the heat they receive 
in summer, 1886 Wituts & Crank Cambridge IL. 165 The 
whole preserves a venerable air of undisturbed antiquity. 

8. To keep from physical or chemical change. 
a. To prepare (fruit, meat, etc.) by boiling with 
sugar, salting, or pickling, so as to prevent its 
decomposition or fermentation. Also adso/. 

1579 [sce Presuaven 2). 1584 Cocan Haven Health 
cv.92 The Damasin Plummes are woont to be dryed and pre- 
serued as figges, 31612 SHaks. Cyntd. uv. 13 Hast thou 
not learn'd me how To make Perfumes? Distill? Preserue? 
1663 Rovir Usc/. Exp. Nat. Philos. a. ti.107 A Friend of.. 
mine..hath a strange way of preserving Fruits, whereby 
even Goos-berries have been kept for many Moneths, with- 
out the addition of Sugar. 1796 C. Maxsnate Garden. xii. 
(1813) 167 The morella cherry is..not wanted till late iu 
the ‘season to preserve, 1870 Yeats Nat. flist, Comet. 
286 This art of preserving meat is one of modern times. 

b. To kcep (organic bodies) from decomposition, 
by chemical treatment, freezing, elc. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) ee Little Apes..which 
they used to preserve with certaine Spices, having flayed off 
their skinnes,..and sellthem. 1677 W. Husaarn WVarrative 
nn. 72 The body of Captain Lake, preserves entire and 
whole and free from patrefaction by the coldness of the lon 
winter. 1737-41 Cuamaenrs Cycé. s.v. Timber, The Dutc 
pec their gates, portcullices, draw bridges, sluices, etc. 

y coating them over with a mixture of pitch and tar fetc.]. 
1893 Secous Trav. S. E. Africa 44, 
a great many fine specimens of. .antelopes. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med, VILL. 929 Those engaged in dissectin bodies 
preserved with arsenic. fod. Specimens of snakes and 
other reptiles, locusts, etc. preserved in spirits. 

c. intr, (for refl.) To remain without physical 
or chemical change; to remain in wholesome 
condition; to ‘keep’; also, to endure or ‘stand’ 
preserving. 

as8g T. Wasuinaton tr. Wicholay's Voy. m. i. 69 b, The 
snow..preserveth all the whole Sommer in hys accustomed 
nature and coldnesse without melting. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
iv. 45 The water. .is excellent, and preserves at sea as well 
as that of the Thames. ; 

4, To keep (game) undisturbed for personal use in 
hunting, shooting, or fishing; to keep (game runs, 
fishing rivers, ete.) for private nse. Also adso/. 

x6.2 EAat of Exeter in Buccleuch afSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 239 The game was well preserved by his uncle. 
31807 jsee Preserve s6. 4). 1853 Lytron Aly Novel vu, v, 
Squire Thornhill. .had taken the liberty to ask permission 
to shoot over Mr Leslie's land, since Mr Leslie did not pre: 
serve, 1867 TaotLore Chron. Barset i. xxii. 187 A man 
who preserves is always respected by tbe poachers. 1886 
Field 13 Feb. 182/2 ‘There is no better preserved wood 
througbout the length and breadth of the Hertfordshire 
country. Jéid. 27 Feb, 269/2 Mr. A. H. Longman has 
foxes strictly preserved. 


Preserved (priz5-1vd), Ap/. a. [f. prec. + -ED!.] 
1. gen. Kept safe, protected; kept in existence, 


maintained, retained, etc. : sce prec. 1, 2. 

1553 Huvozt, Preserued, praseruaiys. Preserued in health, 
sospes, 1573-80 Baret Adv. P 680 Kept, Preserved, .. a6 
hostiant lations defense, 1861 WHYTE MELVILLE Tht. 
Harts, tik. 22 A strong odour of preserved tobacco-smoke. 
3902 Wesim, Gas. 29 Sept. 3/2 Professor Dixon. .described 
the contents of libraries as the ‘preserved verbosity of 
centuries”. i a 

2. sfec. &. Treated so as to resist putrefaction. 

15 nouam Gard. Health (1633) 136 Preserued Cheries 
ond Ptifnanres. 1982 N. LicHEFIeLo tr. Castanheda s Cong. 
E. ind. vi. 15 A pot w Dates preserued, 1820 W., Tavixe 
Sketch-Bh., Leg. Sleepy Hollow § 40 Delectable dishes i 
preserved plums. 1861 Zémes 27 Septs Jars of preserv 
meats which bad been bronght from England, 1890 SARAH 
J. Duncan Soc. Depart. 414 She had never seen anything 
$o utterly horrid as a preserved Capuchin. 

b. In combinations used attrib. : 
1901 West. Gaz. 1 May 2/a He had the rations of con: 


I shot and preserved 


PRESERVER. 


demned prisoners handed to him in old preserved-meat 
cans, 1904 /éid. 12 May 2/3 The development of the mar- 
malade and preserved-frnit tndnstry. a Daily Chron. 
28 July 5/5 A ‘ preserved provision ‘ merchant. 
ec. Kept undisiurbed, as game or game-runs. 

188: Daily News 1 Sept. 5/3 The Duke of Edinhurgh.. 
fished aed Dalhousie’s preserved water on South Esk, 
having good sport. 

Preserver (prizd-1var). [f. PRESERVE 2, + -ER1.] 

1. A person who preserves. @. One who keeps 


safe from destruction or injury; a saviour. 

1535 CoverpaLe ¥od vii. 20, I_haue offended, what. shal 
1 do vnta y®*, O thou preserver off men? r6r1 Suaxs. Cysed. 
vy. v. 2 You, whom the Gods haue made Preseruers of my 
Throne. 1631 Gouce Go's Arrows ut. § 65. 304 The Church 
..is a faithful keeper and preserver of the Oracles of God. 
3662 BR. Com. Prayer, Pr. all Conditions Men, O God the 
creator and preserver of all mankind. 1749 Iixtninc Yom 
Sones xvii, He hath been the preserver of me and mine. 
1806 Sura Htuter in Lond, (ed. 3) UL. 2 Her open and warm 
expressions of thanks ta the preserver of her life. 

b. One who preserves the bodies or stuffed skins 
of animals, etc. ; a taxidermist. 

1970 Kucnuan Pres. of Dead Birds in Phil, Trans. LX, 
310 One fanit very common with most preservers, 

ce. One who preserves game, fish, ete., for sport. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 4/2 lt would be sad..if the 
efforts of preservers shanld succeed in reducing our already 
painfully small stock of native mammals hy further extir- 
pating the four or five now menaced species, 

2. A thing that preserves or keeps safe from harm. 

1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 110 A present and speciall 
remedie against such inward diseases, and a great preseruer 
of health and lustinesse. 12750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 
84 Coral is a wonderful preserver. 1844 Cios? Engin. & 
Arch, Fred, Vil.sgs/1 Inverted vessels (which the inventor 
denominates ‘ preservers ') fixed at or near the bottom of the 
hoiler or pan. 3899 AMdbute'’s Syst. Med. VU. 580 In the 
form of handages, and .. with large pieces fitting like a ‘chest 
preserver'. ‘ : 

b. pi. Spectacles for preserving the sight ; 
‘preserves’: sce PRESERVE sé, 1b. 

1797 Mus. A. M. Bennett Seggar Gird (1813) 1V. 53 Miss 
put on her preservers, and said she was quite a well-grown 
young waman. . 

llence Prese-rveress, a female preserver. Chiefly 


Sig. and poetic. 


31595 Dasier Civ, Wars (1609) 1. vi, And Memorie, pre- 


seryresse of things done, Came than, vnfald the waundes, 
the wracke, the waste. 1621 Laoy M. Wrotn Urania 228 
The tre preserueresse of pure truths. 1863 Barinc-Goutn 
feeland iti. 62 The ancient Finns made..Antermen, ‘the 
steam of the bath ', the preserveress of vigour. 
Preserving (pr/zdivin), 7. sh. [-1xc1.] 
‘The action of the vb. PRESERVE, in various senses. 
o1470 G. Asusy Active Policy 386 dieing. circumspect, as 
youre progenitours In suche caas hane bene, to the pre- 
serning Of their Royal estate. 1530 Paiscr. 258/1 Preserv- 
yng, kepyng, conservation. ax610 Hearey 7Aeophrastus 
(1636) 1a Whatsoever belongeth ta the wamens Academie, 
as paintings, preservings, needle-workes, and such like. 1691 
T. H[ate) Ace. New Jnvent. 90 Application of Lead ta the 
preserving of Iron-work. 1824 Miss Mirroan I’id/age Ser. 1. 
(1863) 221 Oh! the saltings, the picklings, the preservings 
. over which she presided. 
b. attrib. esp. designating utensils used in 
making and keeping preserves, and fruit fitted for 
heiag preserved, 


1679 Mane. Mason 7vckler ick? 1 Superintendant of ler | 


Limhecks, Preserving-Pans, and Washes. 1719 Lonnon & 
Wise. Compd. Gard. 87 The truly good and fair Cherries, 
commonly call'd preserving Cherries, are those of Mant- 
morancy, 1886 York Herald 11 Aug. 1/2 Preserving Jars 
in any quantity, 


Preserving (prizs-1vin}, £f/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ING2,] That preserves; preservative. 

3581 Permin tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 130 b, The 
onelie preserning remedie against that iealousie. 1594 Pat 
Fewell-ho. 1. 13 Which Niter is a preserning salt. 1597 
A. M, tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg, 1gh/2 The thirde 
stitchinge we call the conseruatiue or the preserninge 
suture, because she preeserueth and keepeth the lippes of 
the wounde. 1849 Macautay /is?. Eng. x. IL. 663 It is 
because we had a preserving revalution in the seventeenth 
century that we have not had a destroying revolution in 
the nineteenth. 

Preservitor, erron. form of PRESERVATOR. 


Il Preses, reses (prisiz). Chiefly Sc. [a. 
Vis preses, -idem, Os Presidés, a president, chief, 
guardian, prop. adj. presiding, f. presidére to PRE- 
SIDE.] The president or chairman of a meeting. 

1637-50 Row ffist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 285 When he was 
broght before the Counsell, Bishap Bancroft, the preses, 
comanded him to kneele. W. Row Conin. Blatr's 
Axtobiog. xii, (1848) 47a Sharp is preses in that court. 1748 
Ramsay Archers diverting themselves 87 'M lord, your 
toast’, the preses cries. 1806 Forsytn Beauties Scotl. 1V. 
461 The Earl of Finlater is hereditary preses or provost. 
1833 Aci 35 4 Will. £V,c. 46 § 11 (Sc) The preses of all meet- 
ings shall ascertain the determination thereof by a show of 
hands. 1876 Bancaorr /is?. U.S. V. xiii. 484 The praeses 
of the Pennsylvania Lutherans. 

Comb. 1797 The College 51 Sir Spleen now mounted to the 

raeses-chair, J6fd. 59 The Prases-knight amus'd you with 

is vision. 

+Presession. Obs. rare—).  [ad. L. pre- 
sesston-em, n. of action from presidére to PRESIDE.) 


The office or fanclion of presiding, presidence. 

23677 Barrow Pope's Suprent. (1680) 292 The Legates of 
Pope Leo..would not sit down in the Synod, because the 
pracsessian was not given to their Holy See {orig. guod non 
data fucrit presessio sanctez Sedi corume), 
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Presewme, obs. form of Presume. F 

Pre-shadow: see Pre- A. 2. 

. Preside (prizoi-d), v. Also 7 pree-, Sc. pre- 
ceid, -seid. [a. F. présider (15th c. in Littré), 
ad. L. presidére to sit before, hence, to preside 
over, to guard, f. pra, PRE-+ sedére to sit.) 

1. intr, To occupy the chair or seat of authority 
in aay assembly, or at the ordinary meetings of 
a society or company; to act as chairman or 
president. 

1611 Cotas, Presider, to preside. 1638 R. Baxee tr. 
Balzac’s Lett. (vol. Vb.) 152 Nor (do 1} suspect_the integ- 
ritie of the Judges that praeside there. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1.398 By his place, he presided in all Publick 
Councils. | 682 in Scott, Antig. (1901) July 7 Possessing 
him selfe in preseiding. /did. 8 His 
ing in the meetingis of the facultte as farmerlie. 1782 
Prirstiev Corrupt. Chr. 1, 1m. 310 Remi himself presided. 
1839 Keicntiey Ast. Eng. W. 104 Norfolk presided as 
lord high Steward. 

b. ‘To sit at the head of the table. 

3893 R. Exuis tr. Cafudlus xxvii. 3 So Postumia, queen of 
healths presiding, Bids. 1900 ‘Saran Graxp’ Bads xxiv, 
Ile led his guests into the dining-room. .* Will you preside, 
dear lady?” he said. 

ec, ¢ransf. To take the foremost place. 

3735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. 236 In the rapid Course Alter- 
ate they preside, and justling push To guide the dubious 

cent. 

2. To exercise superintendence, direction, or 


control. Also 7g. to sit or reign supreme. 

1656 Brovyt Glossogr., Preside, ta have authority or rule, 
to have the protection and tnitian of any thing, place or 

ople. 3675 OctLav Brit, Introd. 3 One Alderman ta each 

Vard, over which he Presides, 1726 Swiet Gudliver tu. 
iii, That part of the earth over which the manarch presides, 
1728 Youne Love of Fante 1. 201 How comes it then to pass 
we see picide On both their braws an equal share of pride? 
1754 J. WooLMAn JVks. (1840) 198 When self-love presides in 
our mind our opinions are biased in aur awn favour. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 279 In none of their meetings have 
they (Quakers]a President ; as they believe Divine Wisdam 
alone ought ta preside. 1823 De Sa a Lett. Educ, ii. 
Wks. 1860 XIV. 3z The same ideal must have presided. 
3849 Macaunay f/isé. Eng, vi. H. 14 Others presided aver 
important departments of the civil administratian. 1869 
Tozer /fight. Turkey V1. 282 Some law must have presided 
over their formation. 

3. trans. To direct, control. rare. 

1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C, Warres 649 Some accusing 
the unskilfulness of those that were to preside the Naval 
Affairs. 1802-12 Bestuam Ration. Judie. Evid. (1827) H. 
119 A trial before a jury, presided by one of the twelve 
judges. 1837 Caruyte #r, Nev. 1. un. iii, He..sits there, 
since he must sit, presiding that Bureau af his. 

4. intr. To preside at the organ, or piano (harpsi- 
chord, etc.). orig. To conduct or be ready to guide 
the band on the instrument in question; now, in 
popular use, To have general control of the instru- 


ment for the time, to be (or act as) organist or | 


pianist during any social, religious, or musical 
assembly. 

‘In former times the chief musician sat at a pianoforte in 
the orchestra with the score before him; but it does not 
appear that he beat time continuously, ar in any way inflnu- 
enced the hand, or did more than put in a few chords now 
and then when the orchestra was going astray ' (Grove in 
Dict. Mus. 1. 390). 

1799 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 451 Preside is the ward now 
app ied—not to the leader of the band, hut ta same distin« 
guished performer—as, ‘ Mr. —— will preside at the harpsi- 
chord’. Dr. Jahnson did not live lang enangh to insert 
this meaning af the word, or to inquire whether it had any. 
1907 Hest Cumberid, Times 4 Dec. 2/6 The hymn ‘ Rock 
of ages was then sung by the congregation, Mr. T. L—— 
presiding at the organ. 

5. catachr. intr. To preponderate. 

3718 J. Fox Wanderer 12 These were no sooner in the 
Scales, but J perceiv’d that [scale] to preside, which held so 
unhappy a Part of the Female World. 

Presidence (prezidéns, pre's-). [a. F. pré- 
Sidence (14th ec. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. med.L. pre- 
sidéntia (see next).] 

1. The action or fact of presidiag ; superiaten- 
denee, direction. 

5 J. Kinc Qucens Day Serin, in Youas (1618) 693 They 
¢ proper and internal! offices,.. and he for outward 
authority and presidence; they as ouer-seers of the flocke 
of Christ, hee an oner-seer of aner-seers, 1603 HoLtaxo 
Plutarch’'s Mor, 3331 The Demons ordained for the presi« 
dence and superintendance of praphesies and Oracles doe 
faile. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. v. § 18. 105 By some 
secret law. .or rather by the presidence and guidance of an 
unseen poveming power. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Aravia 
H. 258 Presidence ia worship was..the privilege merely of 
greater age or of family headship, 

2. The office or function of president; = PRE- 
SIDENCY 1. Now rare. 

1606 Kep, Disc. Supreme Power 32 The Emperours ,.had 
the primacie, aad office of presidence in the eight generall 
Councels. | 127 L, Howen Desiderius 4o When you come 
to be sensible by what Methods 1 obtain'd the Presidence 
of this place. 1889 Hamerton French & Eng. 136 The 
pa fad conservative tendency..may possibly pre- 
serve both the senate and the presidence, ; 
Presidence, obs. form of PRECEDENCE. 
Presidency (prezidénst, pres-), [= med. L. 
bresidéntia (1265 in Bonaventura), lt. presidensa, 
Sp., Pr. presideucia, {. L. presidens, -entem: see 
PRESIDENT and -ENCY ] : 


3 
int 


ssessione of preceid- | 


PRESIDENT. 


1. The office or function of president; president- 
ship, chairmanship; superintendence, direction’; 
also, the term during which a president holds office. 

591 PeacivaL Sf. Dict., Presidencia, presidencie, gouern- 
ment. 1608 Carr. Site Yrue Relat. Wks, (Arb.) 9 With 
one consent he (Capt. Wingfield)-was deposed from his 
presidencie. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 768 All 
which were..seruiceable in Captaine Smiths presidencie, 
to the English, 1633 T. Starrorn Pac, /f ib, 1. i. (1821) 3 
The Presidencie of Mounster being voyd, by the unfortu- 
nate death of Sir Thomas Norris. c1796 T. Twinine 
Trav, Amer, (1894) 136 General Washington .. remained 
there till 1789, when the general voice of his country called 
him from his pastoral pursuits to the Presidency of the 
Gavernment. 1823 Cannixc Sf. Repeal For. Enlistment 
Bill 16 Apr., In the days of the pene of Washington. 
1847 Lewes //ist, Philos. (3867) 1.135 OF the fifty Prytanes 
ten had the presidency every seven days. 1849 MAcautay 
Hist, ding. viii. 11. 293 The presidency [of Magdalen College} 
was not vacant; Haugh had been duly elected; and all the 
members of the callege were bound by oath to support him 
in his office. 1884 Law Zinies 13 Sept. 332/2 The Queen's 
Bench Divisian, nnder the presidency of the late Lord Chief 
Justice, refused to interfere, 

fg. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 91 Without the Presi- 
lency and Guidance of some superiar Agent. 1836 J. Git- 
BERT Chr. Atonem. iv. (1852) 92 Minds .. perceived in these 
parts of his glorions warks the presidency and the wisdom, 
as well as the power and majesty, of ol 
b. First Presidency (among \he Mormons) : the 
board of presiding officers, consisting of the pre- 
sident of the church and two counsellors, 

«1853 Gunnison in Gardner Faiths World 1. 492/2 The 
hierarchy of the Mormon church has many grades of offices 
and gifts. The first is the presidency of three persons. 
1858 Mrs. M.E.V. Satta Fiffeer Vears am. Mormons 353 
The Prophet and his two counsellors..form that fearful 
centre of all ecclesiastical and temporal power in the Church 
known as the First Presidency or simply the ' Presidency ’ 


2. A district under the administration of a presi- 
dent; sfec. in India, Each of the three divisions 
of the East Iadia Company’s territory, which were 
originally governed by the Presidenls of the Com- 
pany’s three factories. Looscly, the seat of govern- 
ment of each of these. Also adt77b. Obs. in official 


use: see quot. 1872. 

[r Fever Acc. £. dndia & P. Contents p. iv, Relation 
of the English Presidency at Surat. s70a in CAarters 
Hast Ind. Comp. 323 (Y.) Under the Presidency of the 
aforesaid Island Bombay.] 1796 May. J. ‘lavtoa (éi#/e) 
Observations on the Mode proposed by the new arrange- 
ment for the distribution of the aff- Tee LOMnE Fund of the 
several Presidencies in India. 1839 Lett fr. Afadras (1843) 
257 Those whose knawledge of India is limited ta the Presi- 
dency, and whose native acquaintance extends only to a 
few writers in Government offices. /éid., It is..a Presi- 
dency prejudice that the natives are averse ta being taught 
fram books of our selecting. 1845 StocgueLEr Handik. 
Brit. India (1854) 63 The enviable possession of a chap- 
laincy at the presidency. 1848 Tnacknray Van. Fair Ix, 
Jos's friends were all fram the three presidencies, and his 
new hause was in the comfortahle Anglo-Indian district of 
which Moira Place is the centre. 1859 Lane Wand. India 
73 The doctar had been appointed a presidency surgeon, 
and had charge of one of the hospitals in Calcutta. 1872 
IWhitaker’s Ablnanack 246 The term * Presidency '. applied 
to the Provinces or Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bomhay, is no longer applicable to the present condition 
of things, and in the ease of Bengal is positively misleading. 
It isa relic of the time when the three settlements of Fort 
William, Fart St. George, and Bombay, each under the 
pathos of a president, may be said to have comprised 
the whole of the British possessions in India. 

+ 3. Superior, foremost, or leading position. Oés. 

1608 Witter Hexapla Exod. 12 Caictan denieth that 
there was any such presidencie or superiority among the 
midwines. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout. Eng. 1. xX. (2739) 36 
The German Priests had a liberty to be present..and to 
have some presidency therein. 


President (pre‘zidéat, pres-), sb. Also 4-5 
preci-, precy-, 4-6 prece-, 5-6 presy-, 5-7 
prese-, 6 presi-. [a. F. président (1296 in Godef. 
Compl), ad. Lo presidéus, -dént-ent a president, 
governor, Sb. use of pres. pple. of presidére lo 
PRESIDE.] 

1. The appointed governor or lieutenant of a 
province, or division of a country, a dependency, 
colony, city, etc. Now, in this sense chiefly Hzs¢. 


(But see also 3b.) . 

¢3375 Se. Leg. Saints xliv. (Lucy) 192 Befor kingis quhen 
3e sal Stand or befor precydentis of pe land. 1382 Wyetir 
Acés xxiii. 24 Make 3e redy inmentis, or hars, that thei 

uttinge Poul vpon, schulden lede him saf to Felix, presi- 

lent. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xi, 102 He was 
bryght before the false precydent Pylate. 14gx CAPGRAVE 
Life St. Gilbert (E. E.T.S.) 89 Pat I schuld take up-on me 
to he president ouyr pis puple. 1480 Caxton Chroz. Eng. 
tv. (1520) 31b/r Vitellus that was Presydent of Fraunce 
chalenged the Empyre. ?.a 1500 Chester Pi. vi. 265 Warne 
hym that there is president, that this is fullie myne intent. 
3604 E. G(rimstose] D'Acosia's Hist, indies Vie XX. 475 
They said Pizarre was afterwards ‘ vanquished, en, 
and executed by the President Guasca, 1607 CoweLt 
friterpr., President .. is vsed in Common, law for the 
kings Lieutenent in any Pronince or function: as Presi- 
dent of Wales, of Yorke, of Barwick. President of the 
Kings Councell. 3683 Brit. Spec. 148 They wrote ag 
tins, then President of Gallia, this short but lamentable 
Epistle. 777 Watson PAi2ip Hf (1839) 183 When the 
States founded the gavernor was equally deaf to the 
remonstrances of the president as he had been to theirs, 
they began to dread the effects of his displeasure. , 1863 
Maav Howirr F. Bremer’s Greece 1. vi. 190 The presidents 


PRESIDENT. 


are changed, and the advocates of order are often compelled 
to fly before the power of the lawless, 


b. fig. A presiding deity, patron, or guardian. 


€3613 Citarman Jéiad v. 23 The God, grent president of 


fire. 1615 Caooxe Body of Man 238 The Nymphes are 
sayed to bee presedents or dicties of the fountaines. ¢ 16 
Don Bellianis 216, 1 do most humbly beseech yon (sole 
president of Divine Excellency..) to let me kiss the wonder 
of your hands, 697 Portes Antig. Greece ii. xx. (1915) 
153 The Tutelar Deities of the Place, and Presidents of 
the Sea, ‘ 

2. The appointed or elected head of a temporary 
or permanent body of persons, who presides over 
their mectings and proceedings. 

a. In various general senses, now sometimes 
expressed by other terms. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylxs ty. 185 (a13) For which was de- 
libered by Parlement...And it pronuncede by be precident 
Al-pey pat Ector nay ful ofte preyede. a@tgoo Pistill of 
Susan 304 Thow hast be president, be peple to stere, Pou 
dotist ay pio olde dayes now in pe dismnle. 1638 Starkey 
England u. ti. 183 Of the wych [council] the kyng schold 
be hede and presydent. 1560 Daus tr. Slerdane's Comm, 
178 b, He would assigne some to be as presidentes of the 
disputation. 1641 in Rushw. é/ist. Codi. tt. (1692) 1. 204 
Becanse all meetings of many must be disorderly. .unless 
there be one to guide and to direct the rest, I shall desire, 
that in every Shire, over every Presbytery, we may esta- 
blish one President. 1663 de, Tavion Funeral Serm, 
Bramhall 44 He receiv'd publick thanks from the Convoca- 
tion, of which he was President. r740-s in Phebe 
Debates 4 Mar. od 1. 244 The president of the Commons, 
who always in a Committee takes his seat as another mem- 
her, rose here, and spoke,. his hononr being pay-master of 
the navy, 1742 J. Gras Lord's Supp, y. vi. 241 The Elder, 
who is distinguished..by the Name President, is he who 
red ordinarily in the Assemblies of the Church and 

ad the chief Direction in their Order and Discipline. 1781 
Guason Decl. & F. xvii 1. 35 After the office of Roman 
consuls had been changed into a vain pagennt,..the priefects 
+ «were soon acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of that 
venerable assembly, fod. The President of the Wesleyan 
Conference. 


tb. The head of a religious house or of a college 
of priests; also of a hospital. Ods. 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 165 Elfworde bisshop 
of Londonn, and somtyme abbot of Eveshant,..wolde have 


bene president at Evesham, but pe breber of pe place | 


denyenge pat..be went to Ramesey. 1480 in Bury Isls 
(Camden) 65 The maister, precedent, or othir reuler of the 
colage of preestes newe bildid within the town of Bury. 
3513 Brapsuaw St. Werdurge 1. 2508 [She] consyderynge 
herselfe n lady and presydent, Ordered her monasteryes. 1519 
Ment, Ripon (Surtees) 1. 315 Master Newman, Precedent 
of the Chapitor of Ripon. 1557 Order ¥. Llospitalls Ciijb, 
These xiij persons or vij of them at the leaste, the President 
being one of the Nioaber fbid. Div, The President of 
every senerall Howse shal be taken as chief Ruler. 

c. The title often borne by the head of a college 
in a university, or in U.S. of a nniversily consisting 
of (or originating in) a single college. 

In Great Britain nsed in four of the Oxford and one of the 
Cambridge Colleges, also in some University Colleges, 
as Bristol, Newcastle, and the three Queen's Colleges in 
Ireland (instead of the more nsual title Princifad); in U.S, 
the most usual title of the head of a college or university. 
In Great Britain, also of the heads of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons of London, Edinburgh, and Ire. 
land, and of a number of colleges for professional education. 

1464 Rolls of Parit. V. 518/1 Felawes and Scolers, Presi- 
dent and Felawes of any College, Halle, Hospitall, Hous 
incorporate, or any other place. 3473 /¢id. V1. 74/2. 15, 
Cromwett in Merriman Liye ett, Gay 1. 329 ife 
-ewas ons ellect presydent of Maudlen ledge. 3577 
Haanison England wu. iii. (1877) 1. 8: There is..in everie 
house a maister who bath vnder him a president, and cer- 
teine censors or deanes, appointed to looke to the behavour 
and maners of the students there. 1642 (Sept. 7) Afass. 
Colony Reeds, (1853) 11, 30 Together with the teaching 
elders of the sixe oext adioyning townes..and the president 
of the colledge (Harvard] for the time being. 1725 BER- 
KEtRY Proposal Wks, 1871 II. 230 Which College is to 
contain a President and vive Fellows. 1889 Bayce Amer, 
Contmonw. 11. ci, g49 A visitor from Europe is struck by 
the prominence of the president in an American university 
or college, and the almost monarchical position which he 
sometimes occupies towards the professors as well as towards 
the students. 1904 Orford Univ. Calendar 298 The cor- 
porate designation of the College is ‘The President and 
Scholars of the College of St. Mary Magdalen in the Uni- 
Yersity of Oxford". 


_ a. The person elected to preside over the meet- 
ings and proceedings of an academy, society, or 
institution, literary, scientific, artistic, or the like. 
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usually styled ‘chairman’; in the Bank of England 
and some olher banks, ‘ governor ’.) 

78x (Dec. 31) rads. Congress U.S.,(To] be a corporation 
.« by the cine and stile of ‘Ihe President, Directors and 
Company of the Bank of North America’. 1790 (Dec, 13) in 
Hist, Bank of U, S.(1832) 31 A general meeting to be called 
by tbe President of the Bank. 5 (Mar. 5) Afass. Statutes, 
The Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Company. eshall 
have power to choose a President .. and fifteen Directors, 
s808 (Dec. 15) S. Carolina Stat. VINE a45 President of the 
Sonth Carolina Homespun eee. 3830 (Mar. 12) A/ass. 
Staz., The said directors [of the Massachusetts Ruail-road 
Comperation) shall elect one of their number to be president 
of the board, who shall also be president of the corporation. 
3883 Fareman Jpress, U. S. xii. 192 In England..we 
never, I think, give it [the title] to the head of a purely 
commercial body. But in America we find the President 
ofa railroad ond itie President of a bank—that is, what we 
should call by the slmpler name of Chairman. rg0= Revised 
Laws of Mass. 964 The directors lof manufacturing corpora- 
tions] shall choose one of their number as president. 

3. The head or chief of an advisory council, or 
administrative board or department of government, 
as, in Great Britain, the (Lord) President of the 
Council, the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
of Edneation, of Trade, etc.; also of certain courts 
of justice, as the Court of Session in Scotland, 
the Court of Probate in England, etc. 

Lord President of the Council: an officer of the English 
crown whose duty is to preside at the meetings of the Privy 
Council, and to report to the King the business transacted 
there, He takes precedence next after the Lord Chancellor 
and the First Lord of the Treasury. /’resident of the Board 
of Control: see Controw sé. 1. 

1630-1 Act aa dlen. VL), 6.8 $4 Provyded alwaye that 
the tables,.shall fyrst be vieued, examyned and approved 
by the Chauncellour and Treasorer of England, the presy- 
dent of the Kynges Counsell, the Lorde privye Seale [etc.}. 
1633 Ace. iP: igh Treas. Scot. V\. 154 To my lord of 
Cambnskennetht, precedent in the sessioune, for his fee. 
1548 Hawt Chron., den, V 33 For which offence [striking 
the Chief Justice] he [Henry] was (@ 1412)..of his father 
put ont of the preuy connsaill.., and his brother Thomas 
duke of Clarence elected president of the kynges connsaill 
1560 Daus tr. Slefdaue's Comun. 86 Fridericke Palatyne, 
presydent of the counsell imperial xg96 Dacrayarne tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. :. 126 Quer the Sennt is set a prasident 
of the Fcclesinstical number, quha obteines the et place 
to giue out his sentence & to speik his opinione. 1607 [see 
sense 1]. 1644-5 Mutton Sons. to Lady M. Ley, Daughter 
to that good Earl, once President Of Englands Counsel, and 
her Treasury, 1662 (Apr. 3) Lett, Pat. Merch. Trading with 
#. ind. (V.), Any Person or Persons, being convicted and 
sentenced by the President and Council..in the said East 
Indies, their Factors or Agents there [etc.]. 1669 J. Davies 
tr. Afandelsio's Trav. 19 ‘The Commanders of the two 
Ships treated the [English] President, who afterwards 
return'd to Suratta. /é/d., 1... found company... at the 
Dutch Presidents, who had his Family there. 1976 J. 
Avams in éam, Lett, (1876) 189 The Congress .. have 
estnblished a board of war and ordnance and made me 
President of it. 1844 H. H. Witson Srit. fudia UL. 11. «. 
203 The President of the Board of Control, Mr. Canning. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I. 28 The Hishop of Bordeaux, 
sere A president of the council, addressed the acensed, 
1863 H. Cox /astit. ees Legally, the highest rank in the 
Council belongs to the President of the Council; but 
according to modern usage, the chief member of the Council 
is the First Lord of the Treasury. /éid. 653 In that year 
(2839]..the Crown appointed the new Board of Education, 
consisting of the Lord President and certain other privy 
councillors, 
Session—Lord President of the whole Court, Right Hon. 
Lord Kinross. 1908 /éid. 17a Locul Government Board. 
President, Rt. Hon. John Burns, M.P. 
+b. Formerly the title of the chief magistrate 
in some of the British North American colonies, 
and in the States to which they gave rise. 

Such a President was always associated with n Conncil, 
by whom he was nsually elected, and in early instances is 
hen denominated President of the Connctl. 1n 1776 the 
title was in_use in Delaware, New Hampshire, Pennsy!- 
vania, and South Carolina. Before s800, it was exchanged 
in every case for ‘Governor ’. 

1608 Cart. Smira True Relat. Wks. (Arb.)8 The President 
and Captaine Gosnold, with the rest of the Counsell, being 
for the moste t discontented with one another. 3654 
in United Col. Reeds. ae ae Te signed] Roger 
Williams of Prouidence Colony Presidt. 1681 (Dec. 7) in 
Publ. Colon. Soc. Alass. (1902) V. 168 By Advice of y* 
Honered President of this Provence [Maine]. s73a Geo. it 
Charter of Georgia in Poore State Constit. (1877) 1. 371 
And our will and pleasure is, that the first president of the 
said corporation is and shall be our trusty and well-beloved, 
the Madd Toond ohn Viscount Percival 1976 Constit. of 


1660 in Birch Mist. Rey, Soc. (1756) 1.6 That the standin Delaware § President or Chief Magistrate shall be 
officers of the society ies three, ie president or director, . osen by joint hallot of both Honses. 1776 Constit. of 
lensnrer, and a register. 1667 Sprat Hist. Rey. Soc. 93 | feansylv. $3 The supreme executive power shall be vested 
Their Chief Officer, 1s the President; to whom it belongs ro | ina president nnd council: (‘Governor ‘adopted r790.] 1787 
call, and dissolve their meetings;..to regulate the Pro- | (Apr.15) Fraxkcinin Writings (1906) 1X. 559 Having served 
Geedings etc]. 1725 Act x1 Geo. J (Guy's Hospita), The | one year as President of Council. s79z Betxnar //ist. New 
President, ‘Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of | //ampsh. MI, 268 The President is annually elected b 
the said hereby erected Corporation. 1780 (Mar. 15) Penn. the people. (‘Governor ’ adopted 5 Sept. 17924.) ¢ 1796 'T. 
Re dets (1782), They {the American PhilosophicalSociety] | TwiNtvo Trav. Amer, (1894)34 Mr. Bingham, the President 
shall have the following officers..one president, three vice- | of the Pennsylvanian State. a 1827 T. Dwicat Trar. New 
presidents, four secretaries fetc.}. 1842 Rules Philol. Soc. | Eng» etc. (1821) IL. 154 His a Se a Bartlett, 
ii, The Council..sball consist of the President, the Vice- | Some years since President of this State [New-Hampshire]. 
Presidents, a Treasurer, or 2 Honorary Secretaries, and 4. The officer in whom the executive power is 
ie “halle Ree: (ang. 8) Charters pos vested in a modern republic, the elected head of 

adem ere shi. a President and a Council o| v i i 
the Petemy. The President and the Conncit shall be the government, having duriig hls term of office 
elected hy the Fellows from amongst their own number, some of the functions of a constitutlonal monarch 
< In U. S. the title of one who presides over eu pie gt ore — 
‘ ‘ ‘ sed first in the Uni es of America, and su 
iateleet perere . is eal sci OF | quently in varions republics of Spanish Reels etc. In 
pany, as a Gank, railway, minin U.S, the name was app. continued from tbat of the presi- 


company, commercial trnst, etc. (In Great Britain 


dent or presiding offices of the congresses of the separate 


1905 WWhitaker’s Almanack 34; Court of 


) 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


states, held, from 1774 onward, during the revolutionary 
struggle (cf. quot. 1783 which belonged rather to sense 2a, 
‘To this also the office of President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tiun (quot, 1840) is more analogous than to that of the Presi- 
deat of the t. S. ander the Constitution of 1789 and its 
amendments, 

{8783 in Hildeburn Ceut. of Printing (1886) 4344 Proclama- 
tion. By his Excellency Elias Bondinot, mire, President 
of the United States in Congress assembled. 

3787 A. Lee in 7. Adams's IVks, (1854) IX. 554 An oli- 
garchy, however, I think, will spring from it [the Constitn- 
tion of the UL gy in the persona of the President and 
Vice-Presideat, who, if they understand one another, will 
easily govern the two Houses to their will. 3789 Constitn- 
tion or . S. i. § x The executive power shal vested in 
a President of the United States of America. He sball hold 
his office during the term of four years. 1789 J. Mav ral. 
Left. (1873) 123 His Excellency the President (Washing- 
ton] is to be sworn into office. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 165/1 
(Mexico) The executive power is vested in a president and 
vice-president, both elected by the state legislatures for n 
term of four years. 1840 /éid. XVINI. 10/1 Towards the 
end of 1896, tbe Bolivian constitution was adopted [in Pern], 
according to which a president was to be placed at the 
head of the government, with the power of naming hls 
successor, [1840 Lacyci, Brit. (ed. 7) XX1. 47/2 The 
[Swiss] diet meets for two successive yeurs by turns, at 
the capital. .of Lucerne, Zdrich, and Berne, the burgomaster 
or avoyer of which acts as president for the turn, with the 
title of Landmann.) 1863 Hawtnoane Our Old Home (1883) 
I. 380 In conseqnence of onr prond prerogative of caring 
no more about our President than for a man of straw, 1889 
Bayer Amer. Commonw. 1. v. 48 Four Presidents (Harrison, 
Taylor, Lincoln, Garfield) have died in office, and been 
succeeded hy Vice-Presidents. ¢éid. I. xxv. ago Only four 

years after the power of the execntive had reached its 

ighest point in the hands of President Lincoln, it was 
falteed to its lowest point in those of President Pra ia 

6. a, Trade-name of a heavy anion fabric, of 
cotton warp and low woollen, mungo, or shoddy 
weft, lhe face resembling that of doeskin or plain 
dress-facecloth. b. A kind of damask ofsilk, or silk 


and wool, used PT Nal AE S.) (Cent. Dict.). 

1886 Daily News 6 Oct. a/4 Some sellers of pilots and 
presidents have also had their stocks considerably reduced. 
‘bid, 18 Oct. 2/4 Large orders are still being placed for 
cheap tweeds, meltons, and low worsteds and presidents at 
the advanced rates lately obtained. 1894 J'fmes 7 May 13/2 
For other kinds of woollens suitable for the fall trade such as 
pilots, presidents, and reversibles, there isa scarcity of orders. 

6. atiribé. and Comb, as president-founder, -king, 
-maker; b. president-general, a president who 
is over ail the minor presidents of a system. 

1895 West, Gaz. 4 July s The annnal convention of 
the Enropean section of the Theosophical Society.., under 
the presidency of Colonel H. S, Olcott, the President. 
Founder. 1899 Darly Vews 30 June 6/4 The President. 
maker, a man who holds in his hands all the strings of the 
most complex orgnoization in modern politics. 1905 Darly 
Chron. 4 Oct. 4/6 Prince George of Denmark was elected to 
the throne of Greece. .and on the whole he has been a popular 
Monarch of a democratic commnnity—a ‘ President-King*. 

b. 1754 in Franklin Hes. (1887) IL. 355 That tbe said 
general government [proposed for the N. Amer. colonies] be 
administered by a President-General, to be appointed and 
supported by the crown, J. Avams IWhs. (1854) 1X. 
620 At the meeting of the Cincinnati at New York, when 
they choose Humilton their President-General, 1876 Ban. 
crort fist, U.S. 1V. xii. 402 Galloway, of Peansylvania,.. 
with the governor of New Jersey and with Colden of New 
York, proposed [in 1774] for the government of the colonies 
a president-general, to be appointed by the king, and a 
grand council to be chosen once in three years by the general 
assemblies. 1897 Erurireo L. Taunton Eng. Bl Monks 
St. Benedict U1, 298 The bigh office of president-general of 
the whole congregation, 


President (prezidént, pre’s-), 2. Now rare. 
[ad. L. prestdéntem, pr. pple. of prestdzre to Pre- 
81DE.} That presides or occupies the chief place; 
presiding, superintending. (Sometlmes hyphened, 


as if attrib. use of prec.) 

ergqo0 Rule St. Benet 136a It ordand es, Pat a president 
subpriores Sal non be chosin for no chanch Bot Py pe 
priores purnyanch. 3588 J. Upare Demonstr. Discipl. (Arb.) 
44 That there shonld be one byshop or pastor (at the 
least) president oner ee congregation, rs99 Haatuyt 
Voy. V1. 294 The state of Venice..keepe there their Agent, 
president oner other Marchants. a 1619 Fotneaey A theom. 
1. xv. § 4 (1622) 159 Not onely present with them, bnt 
also president among them. 1664 H. Morx Afyst. /nig. 
270 Mars the President-Dzmon of the Roman Polity. 1671 
Mitton P. &. 1. 447 Whence hast thou then thy truth, But 
from him or his Angels President In every Province? 1697 
Portea Antig. Greece uit vii, (1715) 66 Mercury the Presi- 
dent God of their Occupation. s808 Pinn Sources a/ississ. 
tt, (1810) 208 The village of St. John’s,..the residence of 
the president priest of the province. 

President(e, obs. form of PRECEDENT. 

Pre‘sidentess. [f. Presipent sd. + -Ess.] 
a. A female president. b. The wife of a president. 

s78a Eng. Chron. 8-10 Jan. 3/3 Beau Monde Intelligence, 
-. Arranged by the Ton Committees .. Lady Ar— Presi 
dentess. 1786 Mur. D'Agstay Diary & Left. IIL 371, t 
became by that means the presidentess of the dinner and 
tea table. 180s H. C. Ronson Diary, etc. (1869) 1. gt, 
I..was introdnced to the well-bred, accomplished all 
dentess, Fraulein Gerstendorf. 1844 Slackw. Alag. LV. 294 
La Gitana became = but bigtime ee Be wig a 
republic. s89: Daily News 23 June 5/4 
in Mediine poten 4 name fos ‘a 'Matinée dansante’.. 
the Presidentess alone issues them. 


Presidential (prezidenfal, presi-), @. [ad. 
med.L. presiaentidl-ts (c 1120 in Du Cange), f. prx- 
sidéntia PRESIDENCY: see -AL. Cf. F. présidentiel.} 

1. Of or pertaining to n president or his office. 


PRESIDENTIALLY. 


1603 Frorio Montaigne m. xii. 629 A President of the 
law... vanted himselfe, to have hudled vp together two 
hundred and od strange places in a presidentiall law-case 
of his, 1656 Heviin Surv. France 334 Presidential Courts, 
1668 in R. Boyle's St. Papers (1742) 1. Ment. App. 52 The 
presidentiaf Court of Munster. @ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
IM. xxvii. 323 With a Presidential Majesty holding his Bable, 
178s R. H. Lee in ¥. Adams's Wks, (1854) 1X. 544 My 
presidential year being ended, I had left New York for this 

lace, [Lee had been President of Congress] 1797 Mery 
Wanzen in Abigail Adams's Fam. Leit, (1848) 374 My con- 
gratulations on Mr. Adams's elevation to the Presidential 
chair. 1846 N. F. Moore Mist. Sk. Columbia Coll. 75 
The professorship which for abont three years ‘had been 
annexed to the presidential office. 1860 Lowrt. Election 
in Nov. Prose Wks. 1890 V. 19 The next Presidential 
Election looms always in advance, 1869 Svmonns in Biog. 
(1895) II. 53 Some of the presidential addresses [Social 
Science Association] were mildly interesting. 1906 D. M. 
Forrest Authority bas vu. v. 411 The mother Church 
a ernsalem where James had held a presidential position. 

. Of the natnre of a president; presiding. 

3680 R. Gert Serxmz. 8 Aug 10 He wonld.. govern them.. 
by a presidentiall Angel. 1659 Gavoen Stight Healers 
(1660) 105 The order and eminency of presidential Episco- 
pacy. 1676 Gianvint. “ss. v1.26 Thus Origen and others 
understand, that to be spoken by the Presidential Angels. 

3. Of or belonging to one of the (former) East 


Indian presidencies. 

31857 S. WILBERFORCE Sf. Afissions 874) 107 The necessity 
of establishing missions in the presidentia rales: principal 
cities [of India). 1877 Owen IVellesley's Desp. p. xvi, The 
Presidential designation of the young civilian shonld be feft 
to the Governor-General. . ‘ : 

Hence Preside*ntially adv., in a presidential 
way, in the character or person of a president. 

1882 J. Parker Aposi, Life I. 30 She was there not 
officially, not presidentially. 3884 Daily News 24 July 5/2 
On each of the six days a new president of the Conference 
will be elected, so that each of the great Powers will be 
represented presidentially. 

+ Preside‘ntiary, ¢. and sb. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -ARY 1] 

A. adj. = PRESIDENTIAL 2; presiding. 

1668 H. More Drv. Dial. v. x. (1713) 439 They (Angels) 
are Presidentiary Powers over such in this ‘Terrestrial 
Region. 1681 — Z.xf, Dan. v. 144 Michaet is the Presi- 
dentiary Angel of the Jewish Nation. 

B. sé. A presidential or presidial officer. 

165g tr. Com. //ist, Francton 1. 2 You are more eloquent 
than all the parlaments, presidentiaries, and seneschals, or 
the subalternate courts of justice in France. 

+ Presidentress, bad form for PREsIDENTESS 
(after words in -TRESS from -/e7, -or). 

3650 Futter Pisgah 340 Iuldah's colledge... Perchance a 
female foundation of women alone, and she the Presidentress 
thereof. 810 Splendid Follies 1. 181 Flonneing on the 
duchess presidentress’s sofa, /6éd. VI. 41. 


Pre‘sidentship. ([Sce -sirp.J The office 
or function of a president; the period over which 


this extends, 

ergas L. Sruens ¢/o Wolsey in Ellis Ortg. Leti. Ser. ut. 
II. 66, I do thank your Grace for my restitucion of the 
possession of my Presedentship of Magdalen College at 
Oxford, 1607 Siz J. Harincton in Vu, Ant. (1804) 
II. 253 He went down with the presidentship of Yorke, in 
the vacancie,..committed to him. 1619 in Crt. & Times 
Jas. [ (1849) LI. 161 They confirmed Sir Thomas Smith in 
his presidentshipof the Bermudas, or Summer Islands, 1687 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2299/2 They ordered him forthwith to 
depart the College, .. declaring the Presidentship to be 
Void. +702 C. Matuer Afagn. Chr. 1h. tt. xxiii. (1852) 475 
In..the seventeenth year of his presidentship over ILarvard- 
Colledge. azix Lond. Gaz. No. 4938/1 The President 
ship of the Council of the Finances. 1979 i/is/. Eur. in 
Ann. Reg. 1331/1 The apennt mere of his brother..to the 
poveciment and presidentship of Madras. 1884 Laoy 

erney in Contentp. Rev. Oct. 552 A leading politician, 
who is looking forward to the Presidentship. 

Presider (pr/zai-daz). [f. Presipr v. + -ER1,] 
One who presides, 

ee Christ Exalted 3x7, 1 might refer the Bishop again 
to the Doctrines of the Church, (whereof he is an Honour- 
able Presider). 1729 IT. Cooke 7 ales, Proposals, etc. 4 
Thou just Presider o’er th’ illustrious Train. 3886 Pa// 
Mail G.1 May 2/1 Melpomene, scroll in hand, as the presider 
over Tragic Poetry. 

Presidial (prisi-didl),a.and sé. [a. F. présidial 
(1gth c. in Godef. Comfi.), as sb. a provincial 
court, as adj, belonging to such a court, ad. late L. 
presidialis = presidalis, {. proses, -idem, the 
governor of a province, esp. (in 14th c.) of one of 
the second rank: see PREsES and -au. In sense 4, 
f. L. presidium, Sp. prestdio garrison, fort.} 

A. adj. I. 1. French Hisi, Of or pertaining to 
a province, provincial, Prestdial court, a court of 
justice having jurisdiction within certain limits, 
formerly established in France in towns or cities 
not having a farlement: see B. So presidial seat 
= FE, siege présidial. 

x61 Corcr. s.v. Presidianx, The Offices of a Presidiall 
Seat, or Court. 31613 in Crt. §& Times Jas f (1849) 1. 267 
To translate, hy way of punishment, the presidial seat of 
justice, which is there [Nismes], to Beancaire. 1661 Crrssy 
Ref. Oathes Suprem. & Alteg. 65 Fossart..was sentenced 
by the presidiaf Conrt of Justice in Caen publickly and 
bare-headed to acknowledge that the said propositions were 
false. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 16th C, 11, wv. xix, 305 
note, Presidial Courts are nsnally held in Cities, in which 
there are no Parliaments which are what in France they 
call Sovereign Courts. wena Chit-Chat Il. 158 Aman 
- whocontinued to tafk of Metz, and of the Presidial Court. 
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+2. Of a Roman province: Under a_preeses 
(but sometimes vaguely or incorrectly nsed), Ods. 
1694 Seven Eng. Epin. ii. (1683) 6 A good part of 
the Isle conquered, and into a presidinf Province reduced. 
1731 Hist. Litteraria ll. 59 The Consulares, Correce 
tores, and Prasides had thé Government of one single 
Province, which from the Quality of its Governour was 
called Consular, Correctorial, or Presidial, 1977: Mac- 
pnerson /ntrod. Hist. Gt. Brit, 264 They were succeeded 
in the presidial provinces by new levies of hardy and 
aes barbarians. ‘ 

3. Of or pertaining to a president or the action 


or function of pee rare, 

[1g98 Florio, Presidrale, of or pertaining to a president, 
or presidencie, presidiall, of a garrison.) 1656 Btousr 
Ghia Presidial, pertaining toa Lieutenant, Vice-Roy, 
chief nier or President. 1685 Cotton tr. Afontaigne 111. 
49% Judgment holds in me a presidial seat, at least it care- 
fully endeavours to make it so. 5 De Foe's Tour Gt. 
Brit. W. 98 The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London 
have a Right Presidial in Southwark, and hold frequent 
Courts at St. Margaret’s-hillin the Borongh. 1891 //arfer's 
Mag. Jan. 215/1 Watching the scene with a suave, presidiaf 
gaze, as if he were the patron of the ball. 

TI. 4. ta. Of, pertaining to, or occupied by a 
garrison ; fortified; =PREsIDIARY a. (0ds.) b. Of 
or pertaining to a presidio. 

[1898 : see sense ‘i e¢31645 Howe it Le/t. 1. xxxix, There 
are three Presidiall Castles in this Citie. 1650 —~ Girafi's 
Rev. Napies t. Ded., Naples, commanded by a Viceroy, 
and three prasidialt Castles. 3652 L6id. 11. 10 They plac’d 
pee all forces of their own there. 1883 Century Mag. 

XVI. 203 A second elnss of pueblos, called, in the legal 
phrase of California's later days, ‘ Presidial Pueblos’, had 
eueialed in the settlement of the presidios. 

. 5b. French Hist. A presidial conrt of 


justice in France: see A. 1. 

1683 Afol. Prot. France ii. 15 He cites them before the 
Presidial of Nismes. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Frauce IV. 
6 Under these supreme courts, there are others for smaller 
matters, established in all the considerable towns of the 
kingdom, and distinguished by the name of presidials. 1820 
A. Ranken //ist. France V1. 111. ii. 339 There shall be..a 
presidial in the town of Rhodes. 

Tlence Presi‘dially adv. rave. 

1611 Cotar., Presidialement, presidially; within presidiall 
lurisdiction, or compasse. 

Presidi (prisi'diari), @. and sd, fad. L, 
prestdiarius that serves for defence, f. presidium 
a presiding over, defence, assistance, a garrison, 
f. preesidére lo PRESIDE: see -ARY 1] 

A. adj, Of, pertaining to, or serving as a garrison, 
garrisoning; having a garrison, garrisoned. 

3599 Haywarp 1s¢ P¢, /fen. [V 57 But the Romane Con- 
querors kept not their presidiarie Souldiers in idle garrison, 
x6or R. Jounson A'rngd. § Conzunz, (1603) 242 The number 
of soldiers in all the presidiarie places of Spaine is 8000, 
16z0 J. Dyke Ee ae Bs 4 A martiall and presidiary 
guarding of a mans selfe. x71: Lo. Moceswortn tr, 
FF. Hotiman's Franco-Gailia (+721) 23 Those Germans 
which were transplanted by the Emperor Frederick the [Id, 
into. . Naples and Sicily, and establish'd there asa presidiary 
Colony, were called Franks. 1757 J. H. Grose Voy. F. 
dudies 6 The presidiary force of the island [Bombay], 1856 
Merrivace Hom, Em. (1865) 1V. xxxv. 217 Presidiary 
cohorts were stationed at every threatened point of attack, 
4875 — Gen. Ifist. Rome \xxvii, Britain had been nominally 
recovered, but the presidiary legions had heen withdrawn. 

B. sé. A guard, a protection; in quot. 1745, 
a relay, a reserve to fall back upon. 

3623 Br. Hatr Contemp, O. J. xix. ix, Not one of those 
heavenly Presidiaries strneke a stroke for the Prophet. 1745 
tr. Columella's i/usb. 11. xvi, Some cuttings must be 
planted as presidiaries for the regular vines. 

+ Presi-diate, pf/. a. Obs. rare—)._ [f.L. pree- 
sidi-um garrison +-ATE 2] Garrisoned. 

1343 St. Papers Hen, VIiIT, VX. 492 It is thowght that 
the Turke wil use his powar ayenst Afbaregal, wich is 
tekenid strong and wel presidiate. 

Presiding (prizai-din), Ap/.a. [f. Presiwe + 
-ING 2.) That presides. 

3667 Phil, Trans, IL 534 The Specifick Form is often 
not so much as the Presiding, but only the most eminent. 
3707 Norals 7reat, Humility vi. 245 Not the condescending, 
but the governing and presiding part. 1839 De Quincey 
Recoll, Lakes Wks. 1862 11.217 Awfut solitude. the natural 
and presiding sentiment—the ‘ ve/ieio /oc?'—that broods for 
ever over the romantic pass. 1878 Bosw. Suitu Carthage 
212 It is difficult..to withdraw the attention even for a 
moment from its presiding genius. 

ll Presidio (presz‘dzo, prési-dio). [Sp., a garri- 
son, a fort:—L. presidiunt: see next.] In Spain 
and in parts of America originally settled by 
Spaniards, e.g. the south-western United States: 
A fort, a fortified settlement, a military station, 
a garrison town, Also, a Spanish penal sctllement 
in a foreign conntry. 

7808 PikE Sources Méssiss. wt. (1810) App. 28 The pre- 
sidio of Rio Grande is situated on that river. 1839 Penny 
Cyel, XV. 3158/1 For the protection of the latter [white 
settlers] the Spaniards erected [in Texas, etc.] presidios; 
a presidio consists of a wooden wall of a qnadrangular 
form, within which the honses are buift, and the gates are 
shut at sunset. 1843 Marrvar Jf. Violet xvi, The popula- 
tion rose...The presidio was occupied hy the insurgents. 
€ 1847 levinc Span. ge (1866) 1. 285 A presidio or strong- 
hold of the Moors. 4853 Cor. Wiseman £ss. Iff. 20 An 
African presidio or prison-fort, where galley-slaves are 
detained, 1885 Eneyel. Brit. X1X. 763/1 The bulk of the 
prison population in Spain is still sent to presidros, or con- 
vict establishments. gos [Whitaker's Almanack 62/2 
Spanish Over-Sea Possessions... In Morecco are several 


PRE-SOLUTION 


‘Presidios *; Lfni near Cape Non, Tetuan and Centa.. 
opposite Gibraltar [etc.]. 31906 Daily Chron. 19 Apr. 5/s 

he presidio or fortified settlement of San Francisco was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1776. 

+ Presidy, -die. Oss. fad. L. prasidium 
a guard, garrison, defence, assistance, aid, etc., 
f, presidére to sitin front of, guard: see PRESIDE.] 

1. A guard or garrison. 

1529 Let. to Wolsey (MS. Cott. Vit. B. xu If. 14), To treate 
upon a presidie to be yeven unto the pope, 1544 St. Papers 
Hen, Vil, VX. 732 Wt semith that the Frenchmen intendith 
to leve a certaine presidye in Piemont, 1570 Foxe 4. ¢ J. 
(ed. 2) 1128/2 The Frenche kyng hath ordeined, that Seignior 
Renzio shal lie in a presidie, hetwene the armye of Naples 
and the Citie of Rome. 1656 Brounr Géossogr., Presidie, 
a Garrison, alf manner of aid and defence, 

2. Succonr, remedy, aid. 

1432-50 tr. Hfigden (Rolls) I. 63 That drye grownde 
thurstethe as with owte presidye. 1657 Tomiinson Renon's 
Disp. 113 [To] cure this symptom with these presidies, 

Presign (pr/sain), v. arch. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Sien v.3 cf. med.L. presignare (presignator 
1088).] ¢razs. To signify or indicate beforehand. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene tn Cone. (1878) 121 The day 

resign'd being come. x608 Armin Vest Ainn. (1842) 26 
By the fourth taile is presigned the presumption of great- 
nesse. 3665 Sin T. HerserT 7rav. Goyy 93 At the place 

resigned [he] calls for Assaph-chan and his Son. 1839-48 

BatLey Festus’ xix, 203 Agents of destruction, like the 
flood, Presign regeneration, 

+ Presigni‘ficant, 2. Oss. rare. [ad. L, 
presignificant-em, pr. pple. of prasignificdre to 
Presieniry.] Signifying or intimating beforehand, 
So + Presigni‘ficance, -ancy, the fact or quality 
of presignifying or foreshowing. 

3576 Fieminc Panopl, Epist. 192 My presignificant speache, 
and forewarning watehwordes, were counted vnworthy 
credite. 1685 H. More /aralif, Prophet. xxi. 191 This 
Introductory Vision..may have some more general Pre- 
significances of the state of things in the times it may thus 
Pees: fbid., This Roaring and Thundering has a pre- 
signil rape in general of the Calamities and Miseries that 
will befal that Party. 

Presignification (prisi:gnifiké-fan). Now 
rare. [ad. L. presignification-em, 1, of action 
from prestgnificdre to PRESIGNIFY.] The action 
of signifying or indicating beforehand; an indica- 
tion or sign (of what is coming). 

1603 Hortano Piutarch's Mor, 1191 Then is not this 
a bare fae a a presignification and denouncing per- 
emptorily of such things as withont faile shall be. a 167 
Barrow [Vks. (1686) II. 130 There having scarce happene 
any considerable revolution... whereof we do not find 
mentioned in history some presignification or prediction. 
x695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script. 11 Vhese ceremonies.. 
were presignifications of ..the evangelical dispensation, 
835 J P. Kenxgoy Horse Shoe R.v, R. directed his eye 
to the presignifications of good cheer that were now before 
him, 1838 — Rob of Bowl xxv, The broad arrow, the 
wi baak presignification of mischief, ‘ 

30 ~Presignificative (-si:gnifikelitiv, -signifi- 
kétiv) @., characterized by presignificalion, giving 
a forccast; +Presignificator, one who or that 
which gives pre-intimation or pre-indication. 

1588 J. Harvey Dise. Probl. 79 Looke into the Semeioticall 
or presignificatiue indgements of phisitions. Hes Wortipcr 
Syst. Agric. (681) 297 The blowing of the Winds from 
severat Coasts. .are the truest Pre-significators of Thunder. 

Presignify (prési-gnifsi), v. [= obs. F. pre- 
stenifier ( presignifié, in Cotgr.), ad. L. preesigut- 
Sfictire, {. pre, PRE- A. 1 + significare to SIGNIFY.] 
trans. To signify or intimate beforehand. 

x58 Fearne Slaz. Gentrie ui. 20 A Vherchy te constancy 
and fortitude of the bearer is and may secretly pre- 
signified. 1598 J. Diexensan Greene sa Conc. (1878) 332 
The hottest sommer presignifies the coldest winter. 1646 
Six T. Browne Pseud. Zp. v. xxi. 264 Owles and Ravens 
are ominous appearers, and presignifying unlucky events, 
4776 R. Cuanocer Trav, Greece (1825) 11. 163 A tong cfond 
resting on Hymettns in winter presignified a violent storm, 
1872 Br. Forars Kalendars Scot. Saints 336 Full of years, 
be presignified the day of his death. 

+ Presle,sé. Obs. rare. Also 8 erron. prescle. 
{a. obs. F. presée ‘small Horse-taile, Tadpipes, 
naked Shaue-grasse’ (Cotgr.), erron. f. pré/e, la 
préle being a corruption of /’asfre/e (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = It. asferella, dim. f. L. asper 
rough.] The rough horsetail, shavegrass, or Dutch 
rushes, Lguisetum hyemale. Hence t Presle v., 
trans, to polish with this plant. 

1661 Neepnam in Birch Hist. Roy. Soe. (1756) 1. 51 Rub 
it smooth with dried presle, i.e, the herb horse-tail. 170 
T.S. Art's Improv. 27 Cleanse it well with Prescle, ..was' 
over the Wood, and hold it to the Fire until it _has done 
smoaking; when dry, Prescle it again. /did, 45 Having.. 
Polish’d it [your Work} with Prescle. 

Presly, variant of Pressny, Oés. 

+Pre-solu'tion. Ols. rare—!, In 7 pre-. 

[f Pru-, Pre- A.2 + SonuTion.J] <A preliminary 
or prior solution (ofa difficnlty). = F 

1683 E, Hooker Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div. 64 A fait 
przesoluticn of som premised objections. 

Presome, Presompcion, obs. ff, PRESUME, 
PRESUMPTION. Presomtweste (-t6), var. PRE- 
suMPTuosiTy, Oés, Preson(e, -oun-e, -own-e, 
Presonar, elc., obs. ff. PRISON, PRISONER, elc, 
Presond, -ound, obs. ff, PRESENT 53.2 


PRESPHENOID. 


Presphenoid (-sffnoid). Auat. [f. Pre- A. 4 
aencro-t The anterior part of the sphenoid 
bone of the skull, which forms a separate bone in 
(human) infancy. Hence Presphenoidal (prf- 
sfinoi‘dal) @., of or pertaining to the presphenoid. 

1854 Owen Stel. & Teeth In Orr's Cire. Se. |. Ore. Nat. 
193 The hasisplenoid and presphenoid form a single bone, 
and the chief keel of the cranial superstructure. Jdfd, 251 
The superior turbinals extend .. below into the presphe- 
noidal sinus, 1338 Woupen J/ws. Osteo, (1878) 85 ‘The 
front part of the body, termed ‘ presphenoid ', has two centres 
of itsown, 1872 Mivant Elen. Anat, 83 The anterior part 
of the body, or pre-sphenoidal part. 288: — Caf 60 The 
occipital, two parietals, two frontals, two temporals, the 
sphenoid, the presphenoid, the ethinoid—which ten bones 
compose the cranium, or skull proper, 


Prespinal, -splenomegalic: sce Pre- B. 3, 3. 

Press (pres), sé. Vorms: a. 3-7 prease, 
(4 presos), 4- press. 8. 3-6 pres (dative 3-4 
prese, pueee, 4-6 prees, preae, prece, 5 preesse, 
S¢. preys, 5-6 preas, preese, Sc, preis, 5-7 
prence, preaase, 6 Sc, preise, preiss, ? prais, 6-7 
prease. [Two distinct forms: a. ME. presse, a. 
I, presse (tith c. in Littré) = Pr. pressa, lt. pressa, 
verbal sb, from stem of KF. presser = It. pressare, 
L. pressdre, freq. of premére, press-umt \o press; 
or ?Romanic fem, sh. from press-ns, -a, -um, pa. 
pple. of premére; B. ME. prés, prees, in 16-17th c. 
prese, preaste, preace, found as a parallel form 
only in early senses. The relation of this to the Fr. 
and the a-forms presents difficully. Cf. the two 
corresponding forms of the verb, press and prese, 
prease, and see Note below. (The spelling pres 
generally means prés, but may be sometimes= press. 
Lress ee is doubtful, and may have been 
= prés.) 

I. In reference to crowding, pressure of persons, 

circumstances, affairs, etc. 

1, The condition of heing crowded or thronged ; 
a crowd, a throng, a multitude. arch. 

a, aiaag Ancr, K. 168 Me is lod presse. azgoo R. 
Brunne's Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11255 (Petyt MS.) Grete 


presse was at the procession. ¢ 1400 8. Gloucesier's Chron. 
(Rolls) App. XX. 190 Pe king forp com & out of be presce 


[v.7. pres] mid strengbe him nom, ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
2157 The pepull was depertid & the presse voidet. 1500-20 
Densaa Poems \xxvii. 50 Great was the press of peopill 


dwelt about. 1557 N. ‘I (Genev.) A/aéé. viil.1 Great presse 
of people ae him. 1581 W. Srarrorp Evan. Compl. 
iil. (1876) 76 As ina presse going in ata straight, the formost 
is driuen by him that is nexte hym. t6or Swans. Yul. C. 
ii, 5 Who is it in the presse, that calles on me? a 1657 Str 
J. Baurour Aun, Scott, (1824-5) 11. 170 ‘The presse so 
augmented, that the Dacke was forced to returne with 
speed to his lodgeing. 1741-3 Westey Extract of Jrnl. 
(7749) 45 It was some time before I could poy get out 
onthe press. 1865 Watttize Our Master xiv, We touch 
him in life's throng and press, And we are whole again. 
1891 C. E. Norton Dante's Purgatory x. 64 Round about 
him there seemed a press and throng of knights. 

B. crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 101/30 [She] cam ant touchede 
be lappe of ore louerdes clopes ene Ase he eode In grete 
prece. ¢3330 R. Bruna Chron. IVace (Rolls) 11242 So bey 
ches, ffor to departe ber mykel pres. 13.. 2. £. Addit. P. 
It, 880 Pay..distresed hym wonder Abayt, with strenkbe in 
ke prece. ¢ 1386 Cuavucer JVife's Prol. 522 Greet prees at 

larket maketh deere ware. ©1390 — 7'ruth 1 Flee (ro be 
prees. ¢1440 Promp, Parv, 412/2 Prees, or thronge, pres- 
sura, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, excviii. 177 Anon doth 
hym oute of prece (ed. 1520 prees}. 100-20 uNan Poens 
xv. 33 Convenient tyme, lasar, and space, But haist or 
preiss of grit menzie. 1526 TinpaLe Alaré v.27 She cam 
into the preace (Great, Khem. preasse, Genev., 1611 prease) 
behynde hym and tewched hys garment. 1558 PHAER 
Eneid wt. Gij b, Vhe preas with crooked paws (the Harpies] 
are Out, 1590 Spenser #. Q. 1. iii, 3 Far from all peoples 
preace. 160x B, Jonson Poetaster v. ii, Those whom custome 
Fapteth in her preasse, 31613 Suaxs. //en. Vi/E, w. i. 77 
Great belly’d women,,.would shake the prease And mate 
‘em reele before ‘em. 1700 Daypen /éiad 1, 338 When 
didst thou thrust amid the mingled preace (rime peace]? 

b, A throng or crush in battle; the thick of 
the fight; an affray or mélée. 

tPhr. proud in pres, said of a knight; see Paoup a, 

a. 1375 Barsoua Bruce i. 430 Thai prikyt then out off 
the press (rinse wes]. ¢1489 CAxTON Sonnes of Ayrton i. 44 
Grete was the presse and the bataylle fyers. c1g0o Lance- 
fot 867 Aud in the press so manfully them seruith, His suerd 
atwo the helmys al to-kerwith. 1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 
264 Vhey..2re seldom drawen to any presse or close fig’ t. 
£1764 Grav Triumphs Owen 24 There the thundering strokes 
begin, There the eres and there the din, rs,4 Macautay 
list, Eng, vii. 1. 168 He..fought, sword in and, in the 
thickest press. 

B, ¢330 R. Baunve Chron. Wace (Rolls) 720 At which 
bataille Troiens lees, & fledde fro bat mykel rees. 
€1350 1121, Palerne 3848 Bliue with his buraes he braide 
Ubto prese, c1g00 Destr, 7J'roy 1201 Mony perysshet in be 
plase er be prese [yispr. prise] endit. ¢x489 Caxton Llan- 
chardyn li. 194 He brake & departed the grete preesses, so 
that his enmyes made waye hyfore his swerde. a 1soo Sir 
Seues 3087 (Pyason) Beuys thoroughe the preas dyd ryde. 

1513 Doucias Encis x. xiv. Aending, Iym to ravenge his 
lyfe lost in the pres (ed, 1555 preis}. 1523 Lo. Bernens Froiss. 

- vil. 129 They, .russhed into y® thyckest of the preace. 
3550 Lynvesay Sor. Meldrnnt 1135, Thaa Mnkferland that 
maid the prais, From time he saw the Squyeris face, Upon 
his kneis he did him yeild. 1596 Srexser #. QO. 1v. iv. 34 

Into the thickest of that knightly preasse He thrust. 
To. Jn press: in a crowd, crowded together, in 
the thick of the fight. Od. 
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B. sg09 Wawes Past. Pleas. xliv. (Percy Soc.) 213, I mar- 
veyle minche of the presumption Of the dame Fame so 
pauyng in ure Thy great prayse, salyng it shall endure 

‘ur to be Infinite evermore in promerit we cease). 18. 
Adam Bel 143 in Hazl. £. P. #1. 144 Among them all he 
ran, Where the people were most in prece, He smot downe 
many a man, 158: Mutcastes Positions xvi. (1887) 74 
Mere will desire throng in _prease, though it praise not in 
panting. 587 Fresinc Coatn. d/olinshed MI. 1986/a 
Lhe Scots.,ran shzrplie forward,., and without anie mercie, 
slue the most part of thea: that abode furthest in prease. 

2. The action or fact of preasiag together in 
a crowd; a crowding or thronging together. 

a 1595 Suaxs. John v. vii 1g With many leglons of 
strange fantasies, Which, In their throng and presse to that 
last hold, Confound themselues. 1617 Morvson fin. 1 
134 ‘There was such a presse to kisse his feet. 1823 Byron 
Juan xi. xviii, Give gently en when there’s too great a 
press. 3833 Hr. Maarineau Yale of Tyne iv, ‘Vhe press 
of vessels near the port is very awful, 1849 MACAULAY 
‘list. Eng, iii. 1. 369 The great press was to get near tha 
chair where John Degen sate. 

B. c1zgo S. Ang. Leg. I. 15/494 Pat folk him siwede with 
gret pres. €1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii, (Pauius) 87 For to 
here hyin wes sik prese, Pat fawt of rowme gret fae wes, 
31489 Caxton Sonnes of Aysmon xxiv, y the grete 
prees & stampyng of their horses, 1560 tive tr, Sleidane's 
Comm: 24b, Where was suche prease of the people, that 
harnessed men had muche a do to kepe them backe. a 1643 
W. Castwaicut Lady Ervant u. iv, Our loves what are 
they But howerly Sacrifices, only wanting The prease and 
tumult of Solemnity ? 

+3. The condition of being hard pressed; a 
position of difficulty, trouble, or danger; a critical 
situation ; sirails, distress, tribulation. Ods. or arch. 

a. 1375 Baszova Bruce iu, 199 The King wes then in full 
gret press. c1qgo0 Vork Alyst. xviii, 289 1n harde presse 
whan | was stedde, Of my paynes 3¢ had Le 1 7 
Frutuam Resolves 1. Ixxv, 115 Such Cordials, as frolick the 
heart, in the press of adversit 

B. 2 t300 Ger AL, 5608 
ee folke was in se pres (7rtn. prees}, 1330 R. 

RUNNE CAron, (1810) 311 In alle grete pres prated be 
kyng of France, Pe Scottis anid haf oe borgh Edward 
sufferance. 1584 Lo. Besxears Froiss. 1. ecclvii. 577 They 
wolde aot medell, nor be in no husynesse nor prease. 1573 
J. Davipson Commend. Vprichtues 153 Bot cheifly anis he 
was put lo ane preace, Quhen that the Quene of tressoun 
did accuse him, 1601 J. Meuvite Diary (Wodrow SocJ 
496 But pruff thy preass can nocht be understude, 

4. Pressure of affairs; urgency, haste, hurry. 

a, 1642 Vind, Smectynmuus xi 113 Poore men cannot 
have their I’resse wayted on, as your greatnesse may. 1836 
Going to Service vi. 69 Roused to the press of an occasion, 
as if she acquired double power of diligence. 1883 Fortn, 
Kev. May 734 The eager press of our modern life. 
Licutnaty Vag, Seigneur g2 What..is your press about 
going to England? 

8. @ 1400-50 Alexander 3382 For no prayer ne preese [v. 7 
pres] ne plesaunce on cal Sane shuld he neuer. 
Destr. Troy 11910 Pan the grekes ..With proses and pres 

uld vp bere ancres. 3 Betcennen Lity it. xxii. (STS) 
‘6 aaa The fray and noyis. .causit be Veanis to rusche with 
maist preiss to harnes. 1547 Surmey neid u. 430 Amid 
the flame and armes ran 1 in preasse. 

+5. Vhr. Zo put oneself in press: (2) to exert 
oneself, use one’s endeavour, set oneself, undertake. 
(Cf. Press v. 17.) Ods. 

a, 1540 Hyape tr, Vives’ Instr. Chr. Vom, (1541) 135, 
Lest she be to hontely, to put her self in presse, in com- 
pany of her seruauntes, namely if she be yonge. 

B. 3387-8 ‘I, Usx Zest. Love ProL, Vhat 1,.wil patten 
me in prees to speke of lone. c1gz0 Lyoc. Assembly 0 
Gods 1755 When the Son of Man put hym in prese, Wytl- 
fully to suffre dethe for mankynde. a 1529 SKELTON Bowge 
of Courte 44 But than 1 thoughte IT wolde not dweil 
hehynde; Amonge all other 1 ie myselfe in prece. xg4a 
Recoape Gr. Artes Pref. aiij, Yet am I bolde to put my 
selfe in preasse with suche ahilitie as God hathe lente me.. 
to helpe my countrey men, 1551 Bis.e (Matthew) Ps. xxii. 
21 note, The common people of the lewes, who cruelly & 
furious! put them selues in prease agaynst Christe, cryinge, 
crucifie ey crucifie him. 1560 Daus tr. Séerdane’e Come, 
208 We see hym put hymselfe in prease, to occupie a place 
in Hes most noble consistorye. 


+ 
practice. (Verh. a Spenserian misuse.) Ods. rare. 
B. 1579 Srensen Sheph. Cal. Oct. 69 The vaunting Poets 
found nought worth a pease, To put in preace emong the 
learned troupe. 
II. In reference to the physical act or process. 
(Rarely in 8-form.) , 

6. The act of pressing (something); pressure. 

1513 Douctas Eneis 1t.1. 73 But eftir that the thrid syon 
of treis,..1 schupe to haue wprevia with mair preise [rime 
peice}. 1699 E. J. Cuarman Drama Two Lives, Dream's 
£ud. 95 Vhe proud lips meet with icy press. can 
McDonatp Garden Comp. Ser. 1. 82 Give it [the bulb] a 
gentle press sufficient to more chan half hary it. 

7. A mark made by pressing; a crease; ig. an 
impression. 

1601 Sia W, Coanwariis £es, 1, xl. (1632) 175 Medita- 
tion goeth with so faint a presse in my hraine, that it is 
soon wiped our 21688 Vituers (Dk. Buckhm.) Restora- 
tion (1775) 95 May their false lights undo ’em. and discover 
presses, holes, strains and oldness ia their stuffs. 

8. The action of pressing (forward), 

1893 Daily News 14 Apr. ae he press forward of the 
horse against the stress of the blast. 1895 /did. 16 May 
6/3 Russia is beginning to feel uncomfortable from the press 
forward of Chinese in her Asiatic States, 

9. Naxt, Press of sail, canvas (formerly press 
satl, prest sail, pressing sail): ©as much sail as the 
stale of the wind, etc., will permit a ship 1o carry’ 


(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). Cf. Crown 56.3 3b. 


horn in pat sith was moyses 


| Sail. 1693 


1883 | 
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Zo put in preace: ?to exercise, put in | 


PRESS. 


The earlier variants press eait, etc., leave the origin obscure, 

1sga Nasuz Kour Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) 11, 240 
I iny self,..make my stile carry nm presse saile. a 16a 
Sin W. Monson Naval Sracts ut, (3704) 331/a Keeping 
the Sea..with a contrary Wind, foul Weather, and a press 
Lond, Gas. No. 2888/a All Night we run 
along the shore with a press Sail, x7zio J. Hanas Ler, 
Techn, Ul. av. Preset Sait, A Ship at ‘Sea is said to 
carry a Prest Sail, when she carries all that She can possibly 
Croud, Phil. Trans. UXNV. 129 We .. carried & 
ict sail, with hopes of reaching Torbay before dark. 

z vetson in Nicolas Désg, (1845) 1. 372 The gale.. 
obliged me to carry a press of sail to Clear the shore 
towards Cape Corse. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 61 He bore 
away with a preas of sail for Malta. 1836 Maravat 
Midsh. Easy xxvi, Foaming in her course, and straining 
under the press of sail. 1884 Hl. Corttncwoon Under 
Meteor flag 92, | carried on under a heavy press of sail. 

HOT. An instrument or machine by which pressure 
ts communicated. (Only in form press.) 

10. An insitument used to compress a substance 
into smaller compass, denser consistency, a flatter 
shape, or a required form: usually distinguished by 
hoane 3 a qualifying word, expressing purpose, as 

aling, coining, copying, packing, rolling, sewing; 
stamping press, \he name of the thing pressed, as 
bounet, cheese, clothes, cotton, hay, napkin ieee 
or the power or mechanical contrivance employed, 
as cam, hydraulic, screw, toggle press; ele. 

3362 Lancu, #, 2'2, A. vy. 127 Penne I drouz me a-mong 
a drapers,.. Among pis Riche Rayes lernde I a Lessun,.. 

utte hem in a pressour [v. 7, presse (50 in B.); C. vit, 219 
pressours] and pinnede hem per-Inue. c xqqo /'rontp. Parv, 
412/2 Presse, or pyle of clothe, pannipiiciusm, pressorinnt, 
1483 Cath. Augt. 290/2 A Vresse for clathe, ucunar, panni- 

ictnon, vestiplictum, 1513 Act § Hen. Vill, c 4 $t 

ivers Strangers..dry calander Worsteds with Gums, Oils, 
and Presses, 1g3a Mork Confut. Barnes vin. Wks 797/ 
Stretched out as it wer in the presse or tenter hokes of a 
strong fullar, 1570 Levins Afanip. 84/31 A Presse for 
hacks, Aradiuom. 1674 in J. Simon Irish Coins (1749) 138 
To import such a quaatitie of copper blocks or chipps as 
taay possible with two presses, lo be coyned hy the spring 
ensueing. 1727-41 Cuamners Cycl. s.v., Xolling Press, is 
a machine used for the taking off prints from copper-plates. 
3776 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 31 Directions for 
drying ..Specimens of Plants... First prepare a press, which 
a workman will make. 2787 M. Cutter in Lik ete. (1888) 
1. 269 Another great curiosity was a rolliag press, for taking 
the copies of letters or any other writing. 31824 J. Jonnsox 
Typogr. 11. xv. 553 Hydraulic Presses..are now deemed a 
valuzble acquisition to the printing profession. 1846 aye 
Baxter Libr, fract, Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 77 The wood ts fit 
for..screws for presses, spokes for wheels, chairs, &c. 1898 
Stmmonps Dict. trade, COPING frees Copying Machine, a 
press for taking duplicate or manifald impressions on dam 
paper from manuscripts by a lever. 1873 EK. Sros Work. 
shop Ree, Ser. 1. eu. The necessary tools for small (book. 
Linding] work are: ..a sewing press; a cutting press (etc.). 

Sig. € 1474 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 559 And so kan leye oure 
Tolyte on presse. And hryng oure lusty folk to holynesse. 

b, The apparatus for inflleting the torture of 
fetne forte et dure: see Press vl 1b. 

1734 Noatn Lives (1826) 1. 287 lle would not plead to 
the country... till the press was icon and then he pleaded, 
and was, at last, hanged. 1839 W. H. Ainsworta J. 
Sheppard i. xv, ‘The ponderous machine, which resembled 
n trough, slowly descended upon the prisoner's breast, 
Marvel, then, took two iron weights, each of a hundred 
pounds, nad placed them in the press. 


11. An appacatus for expressing or extracting the 
juice, or the like, out of anything: usually desig- 
nated by prefixing the name of the substance ex- 


tracted, as wine, oil, cider, sugar press, ele. 

1380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon AtS. Mii. 131 Til grapes 
to be presse beo set, Pee rennep no red wyn in rabe, 
Wretr /sa. Ixiii. 3 The presse 1 trad alone. 2398 Tre. 
visa Barth, De P. R. xvu. exit (Bodl, MS.), Pe faster oite 
reneb oute of pe presse..pe better it is acounted. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 291/1 A Presse for wyne, dachinal, calcato- 
vium [etc.). 32530 Patscr. 258/1 Presse for lycour, press- 
over. 1553 Even Treat. Newe /nd. (Arb) 40, 28. suger 
Presses, to presse ye sugre whiche groweth plentifully in 
certaine canes or redes of the same countrey. 1616 Suarc. 
& Maske. Country Karme 430 Put them jo a haire cloth 
or hempen bagge, for to presse in a presse that hath his 
planke fbellow and bending downeward. 1707 Moarimae 
fxsb, (1721) Il. 328 After your Apples are ground they 
should be..committed to the Press. 18s J. Nicihorson 
Operat, Mechanic 291 Presses used for expressing liquors, 
are of various kinds. R 

tb. Press of Herophilus (Gr. dXqvés (Hero- 
pe in Galen), L. toreudar Herophili]: the en- 
arged reservolr at the union of the four sinuses of 
the dura mater, opposite the tuberosity of the 
occipital bone. Ods, 

1578 Banister Hist, Alan vy. 78 The qoadruplication of 
Dura mater..is called Loe 4 yeh betwene the hrayne 
and Cerebellum, 1594 T. B. La Primand. Kr. Acad, 1. 
so vessel] which both the Greeke & Latine physicions 
call by a name that signifieth a presse, because the blood is 
pressed into it for the nourishing of the braine. 

12. Ia the Jacquard loom, The mechanism 
which disengages the needles or wires which are 
not to act from the lifliag-bar. a 

1875 Uae Dict. Arts (ed. 7) M1, 3 The name press is 
given to the assemblage of all the pieces which compose the 
moveable frame BB. 4 q 

18. A machine for leaving the impression of type 
upon paper, vellum, or other smooth surface; a 
machine Had ta alt . Often quali- 
fied, as Stanhope, Albion, Afiekle press, etc. 
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PRESS. 


{2507 in Blades Caxton Plate vii (from Ascensius Bk.), 
Prelum Ascensianum.] 1535 [seed.] 1536 J. Rasteve Wilt, 
My house in St. Martyns, with my presse, notes and lettres 
comprised in the same. 1565 Cooren Thesaurus, Prelum, 
a presse that eyther Printers or any other occnpation vseth. 

15974 Will of Yohane Wolfe, All the presses, letters, furni- 
ture, etc, belonging to the arte of prynting, 1588 Marprel, 
Epist. (Arb.) 22 Waldegranes printing presse and Letters 
were takkenaway. 1594 R. Asuvev tr. Loys le Roy a2 ‘Then 
the governour of the Presse taketh these last chasies or 
fourmes, and laieth them on the marble of his Presse. 2598 
Stow Suzv. 394 Vherin [the Ambry,] Islip, Abbet of West- 
minster, first practized and erected the first Presse of hooke 
Printing that ever was in England, abont..1471. 1683 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. Printing ii, p1 His Presses have 
a solid and firm Foundation, 1837 Hauram Const. Hist. 
(1876) Hil. xiii. 3 The privilege of keeping presses was 
fimited to the members of the stationers’ company. 1853 
. § Q, wst Ser. VINE. 10/t Charles Earl Stanhope, whose 
versatility of talent succeeded in nbolishing the old wooden 
printing-press, with its double pulls, and substituting .. 
the beautiful iron one, ealled after him the ‘Stanhope 
Press’. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol, (1882) 126 The last 
achievement in automatic printing—the Walter-Press. 1896 
Howetrs Jinpressions §& Lxf. 11 A second-hand Adams 
press of the earliest pattern and patent. 

b, Used as an inclusive name for the place of 
business of which the printing-press is the centre, 
in which all the stages and processes of printing 
are carried on ; 2 printing-house or printing-office. 
Often used in the names of such printing establish- 
ments, e. g. the Clarendon Press, Oxford, the Pitt 
Press, Cambridge, the Aldine Press, Leadenhall 
Press, Chiswick Press, etc. Ifence, contextually, 
for the personnel of such an establishment, the 
compositors or printers, printer’s readers, etc. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse To Rdr. (Arb.) 18 Because you are 
learned amende the faultes freendly, which escape the Presse. 
1589 Pasguil’s Ret. Aiijb, That worke shall come out of 
the Presse like a bryde from her chamber. rg90 Nasne 
Pasquil’s Apol. \. By, When he carried his coppie to the 
Presse, 1641 J. Jackson 77ue Evang. 1. ut. 200 While 
these Sermons were betweene the Pulpit, and the Presse, 
sad Crarenoon fist. Keb. wv. § 104 The Presses swell'd 
with the most virulent Invectives against them. a 1656 Br. 
Hate Hem, Wks. (1660) 82 We should not have such libel- 
lous presses. 1670 G. H. Mist. Cardinals 1. 1. 87 There is 
a Press..for all Foreign Languages, 1797 Alonthly Mag. 
III. 46 An elegant and splendid edition of ‘Archimedes’, 
from the Clarendon Press, 1841 Macautav £ss., L. Hunt 
(1883) 594 ‘I'he Athenian Comedies... have been reprinted 
at the Pitt Press and the Clarendon Press under the direction 
of Syndics and delegates, 1849 — dist. Fug. vii. U1. 263 
The Dutch arms. .were scarcely so formidable to James as 
the Dutch presses. 1900 H. Haart (tte) Notes on A 
Century of Typography at the University Press, Oxford, 
1693-1794- . : 

ce. The printing-press in operation, the work or 
function of the press; the art or practice of printing. 

1579 Fursae Confiet. Sanders 661 ilis report is more to bee 
credited then the Printers presse. 164: More's Rich. I1/, 
Ded., Having for many yeares escaped the presse. 1656 
Eart Mono. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. i. xxxv. 
(1674) 42 Of all Moderu inventions, .the precedency onght 
to be given to the Press..; and that now the Press had.. 
for ever secured the past and present labours of the Vertuosi, 
1663 R. L’Estrance (¢z¢7e) Considerations and Proposals 
in Order tothe Regulation of the Press. 1791-1823 D'IsRaELt 
Cur. Lit. Licensers Press, Under.. William I{T..the press 
had obtained its perfect freedom. ¢ 1880 Tennyson Despair 
xvi, These are the new dark ages, you see, of the popular 
press. f 

d. In phrases belonging to 13, b, or c, as aé, 292, 
t under (the) press, in the process of printing, being 
printed ; off the press, finally printed, issued; + oud 
of press, =prec., also out of print (ods.). 

1665 Boyre Occas. Refl. Introd. Pref. (1848) rr Papers... 
discovered to have been lost when some of the rest were to 
be tat the Press, 1823 J. Bapcoce Dom, Asmuseni. p. viii, 
After the volume has been at press upwards of a year. 1535 
Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb,) 21 One bothe to wryte yt and to 
correcke it *in the presse. 1545 LeLann New- Year's Gift 
(1549) Civ, Part of the exemplaries,..bath bene emprynted 
in Germany, and now be in the presses chefely of Pore 
nius, 1642 Cuas. I in Clarendon fist. Aed. v. § 399 
A Declaration now in the Press. 1670-1 T. Pierce in 
Lett. H, More (1694) 43, I have a Book in the Press. 
1 Buake Let. to ¥. Dodsley 2 Feb, (in Westu, Gaz. 
12 Jan. (1898) 2/1) I suppose that by this our work is in the 
pes 1 Advertisement, In the press, and shortly will 

published, a new work by [ete.}. 1823 J. Baocock Dom. 
Antusem. p. iv, The first intelligence... of the sheets being in 
hand, was the announcement that they were also ‘*off the 
press’. 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 128 His 

eces have been long since worne “ont of press, 1674 

Ewron in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Afeu (1841) 11. 367 Hearin 
that Mr. Kersey's book is out of press, I desire you woul 
send in the fourth part. 16ta Sia R. Naunton in Buccleuch 
ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 113 The great work of his 
Chrysostome then “under press, 17a: Loud. Gaz. No. 5961/2 
A Memorial of the Grocers. .said to be under the Press, 


e, In many other phrases, in which press passes 
from the literal sense 13 into that of c as zo 
bring, put, commit, send, submtt to the press; to 
carry, see through the press; to come to, pass, 
undergo the press; to correct the press, i.e. the 
printing, or the errors in composing the type. 

ts82 T. Watson Centurie of Loue Ep. Ded., The world.. 
called vpon mee, to fe it to the presse. 1597 Moacev 
Introd. Mus. 75 \f 1 had seene it before it came to the 
presse, it should not have passed so. 1605 Gunpowder Plot 
in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) Il. 5 Being about to commit them 
to the press. 1631 Massixcea Emperor Last Ded., Such 
trifles of mine as have passed the press. 1646 Eant Mono. 
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tr. Biondi's Civit Warres tt. To Rdr., I know not whether 
they may ever undergoe the Presse. 1649 W. Ducpate in 
Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 175 Soe may he correct the presse, 
which will be an especiall matter. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. 
II. 696 A stop was made for‘some years of bringing the 
second [vol] to the Press. a 1764 Liovp Author's Afol. 
Poet. Wks. 1774 1. 2 But when it comes to press nnd print 
You'll find, I fear but little in't. 1800 Aled. ¥rxé. UL. 274 
It will be submitted to the Press in the course of the ensuing 
month. 1848 Hatciweie Jugelend's Disobed, Child (Percy 
Soc.) Pref, It was formerly a very common practice to 
correct and alter the press whilst the impression was bein: 
takea. 1867 E. Quincy Life F. Quincy 477 My father too! 
an active interest in this publication, and corrected the 
press himself. 1869 Sia J. T. Cou.eaipce Alem. Keble (ed. 2) 
265 A translation. .is now being carried through the press. 
Afod. Inhis absence, I am tosee the book through the press, 

f Freedom or liberty of the press: free use of 
the printing-press; the right to print and publish 
anything without submitting it to previous official 
censorship; see Liperty 2b, and quots. So in 
Sree press, unfellered press, etc. 

[1644 (¢i¢/e) Areopagitica; a Speech of Mr. qenn Milton 
for the Liberty of Vnlicenc'd Printing To the Parlament of 
England.) 1680 R. L'Estrance (¢étde) A Seasonable Me- 
morial,..upon the Liberties of the Presse and Pulpit. 1681 
W. Dentor Jus Czsaris ad fin. An Apology for the 
Liberty of the Press. 1769 Backstoxe Comm. IV. xi 151 
The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature of 
a free state; but this consists in laying no previous restraints 
upon publications, and not in freedom from censure for 
criminal matter when published, 1771 SMontert Huneph, 
C4. 15 July, He said, he should always consider the liberty 
of the press as a national evil, while it enabled the vilest 
reptile to soil the lustre of the most shining merit. 1789 
Constit, U.S. Amendm. i, Congress shall make no law.. 
abridging the freedom of the press, 1827 Hattam Const. 
Hist. (1876) IIL. xv. 167 The liberty of the press consists, in 
n strict sense, merely in an exemption from the super- 
intendence of a licenser. 1903 in H’estie. Gaz. 11 Aug. 8/2 
It has been pointed ont over and over again,..that the 
Heence of the Press is not the liberty of the Press. 


&. (Also periodical or public press, datly press, 
etc.) The newspapers, journals, and periodical 
liternture generally ; the newspapers and journals 
of a country, district, party, etc., as the French 
Press, the London Press, the Conservative Press, 
the religious press, the secular press, etc. Hence, 
sometimes the title of a newspaper, as The Press, 
The Scottish Press, The Aberdeen Free Press, etc. 


‘This use of the word appears to have originated in phrases 
such as the liberty of the press, a servile or shackled press, 
to write or the press, etc., in which ‘ press’ originally had 
sense ¢ above, but was gradually taken to mean the products 
of the printing-press, paaeoaie before 1820 are mostly 
transitional, leading gradually up to this sense. 

1997 Lhe Press (Dublin) No. 1.1 By some fatality of late, 
the Press of the harassed conntry has been either negligent 
or apostate; it has been a centinel a-sleep on its post... It 
is now proposed to establish a newspaper, to be solely and 
unalterably devoted to the people of Ireland and their 
interests, under the appellation of The Press. 1798 Anti- 
Facobin No. 36. 281 For this purpose, the Press was engaged, 
and almost monopolized in all its branches: Reviews, 
Registers, Monthly was te and Morning and Evening 
Prints sprung forth in nbundance. 1807 Zain, Kev. X. 115 
Unlimited abuse of private characters is another charac- 
teristic of the American press. 1817 Cospett in Weed; 
Polit. Reg. 11 Jan. 53 Silencing the press would not enable 
them to pay the interest of the debt. 1820 Lond. Mag. 1. 
69 The Manager has thought it his ney to suspend the 

e 


‘ree List during the representation, t public press 


excepted. /3#d. 575 The gentlemen-critics of the daily 
ress. 1823 Adin. Rev. XXXVI. 349 (Article) The 
eriodical Press. /did., If he had not had the fear of the 


tiodical press before his eyes. did. 359 The staple 
iterature of the Periodical Press may be divided into 


Newspapers, Magazines, and Reviews. /ééd. 360 This 
paper [the Aforning Post] we have been long used to think 
the best..that issued from the daily press, 1848 Lancet 


19 Jan. 595/1 Sir Astley Cooper, in a silly speech ata public 
dinner, talked of the ‘reptile press’, 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVI. 194/: The two principal persons..at this time con- 
cerned in the newspaper press. /4id. 195/1 Capital to the 
amount of £500,000 at least is invested in the daily press of 
London, of which two-thirds..may be represented by the 
morning pene 1843 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) 1.3, 
I seldom, therefore, read..the ordinary animadversions of 
the press. 186a Taottore Orley F. xiii, There was alsoa 
reporter for the press, 1885 Sin C. P. Butt in Law Times 
Rep. LUI, 62/4 After so much discussion..in the public 
press on this question. fod, The book has been favourably 
Noticed hy the press. 

IV. 14. A large (usually shelved) cupboard, 
esp. one placed in a recess in the wall, for holding 
clothes, books, etc.; in Scotland, also for provisions, 
victnals, plates, dishes, and other table requisites, 
Cf. CLoTHES-PRESs 1. Also attrib. 

61386 Cuaucer Miller's T, 26 His presse ycovered with 
a faldyng reed. 1398 Taevtsa Barth. De P. R. xvin. cv. 
(1495) gg iv/t Whanne the cloth is to longe in presse & thicke 
ayre. at Lo. Berners #/uox exi. 384 -There were 
preergit the whiche presses were gownes and robes of 
fyne golde, and ryche mantelles furryd with sabyls. ssa 
in Bu Wilts (Camden) 142, I gyve her my newe cubbord 
with the oo in yt and too great books the Bybyll and 
the New Testament, with the Booke of the Kings Statuts. 
1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 67 One sepuicre—sold to 
Johnne orson and he haith made a presse therof to Inie 
clothes therein. 1598 Swans. A/erry IW. ut. iii. 226 In the 
house, & in the chambers, and in the coffers, and in the 
Snag 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa. 125 Each chamber 

ath a presse curiously painted and varnished belonging 
thereunto, 1686 Jw. in Essex Kev, (1906) XV. 172 ‘Two 
chayers, one presse cubbord. 1709 Hucues Tatler No. 113 


s 
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?9 A Press for Books [with four shelves]. 1753 SmoLLETT 
Ct. Fathou (1784) 35/2 ile should..conceal himself in a 
large press or wardrobe, that stood in one corner of the 
apartment. 1790 Burns Tam o’ Shanter 125 Coffins stood 
rouad like open presses, That shaw'd the dead in their last 
dresses. 1802 FInDLATER Agric. Peebles iii. 4x The ambry, 
or shelved wooden press, in which the cow’s milk, and other 
-»provision are locked up. 1859 Jeruson Brittany xiii. 221 
Ina press with glass doors, she showed me some beautiful 
reliquaries. 1888 Barrie Auld Licht Idylls it. 50 A 
‘press’ or cupboard containing a fair assortment of cooking 
utensils. 1892 Pall Mall G. 16 Jan. 7/3 The Sliding Book- 
Press at the British Museum, /déa., The principle of a 
sliding or hanging cs is entirely peculiar to the British 
Musenm, and hardly could have originated elsewhere than 
ina building possessing. . floors and ceilings entirely grated. 

V. attrib, and Cond. . 

15. General combinations; a. attributive, (a) of 
a press (senses 10, 11), as press-bar, -bcant, -biock, 
-board, -frame, -plunger, -shop, etc.; (6) of or 

ertaining to the printing-press, to printing, or to 
journalism, as press-censorship, -correspondent, folk 
(cf, PRESSMAN), -girthing, -mohawk, -organ, -people, 
-reader, worker, b. [from the vb. stem.] Used to 
press, pressing, as press-barrel, -box, -harrow. 
ce. objective genitive, as press-builder, -burtiding, 
-haunter, -maker, -mauler, A. instrumental, as 
press-made, -noticed, -ridden adjs. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 158 (Bookbinding) The *pressbar, 
or beam, has two holes npon its under surface, for securing 
it to two pegs standing on the top of the chest. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 55" Press-barrels are old tar-barrels 
filled with clay, and [aid on the sledge or drag to add 
weight when the rope is closing. 1803 Naval Chron. X. 
477 The [old] tar barrels..are applied to the purpose of 
serving as a weight in laying..rope, and are called press 
barrels. 1825 J, Nicnoison Oferat. Mechanie 448 (Otl-ntith), 
16, the first *press-box, (also hollowed out of the block,) in 
which the grain is squeezed, after it bas come for the first 
time from below the mill-stones. . 17, the second press-box, 
at the other end of the block, for squeezing the grain after 
it has passed a second time under the pestles. 1890 W. J. 
Goroon Foundry 194 Associated with Smith, he [Richard 
Hoe’s father] had turned his attention to *press building in 
general. 1896 T. L. De Vinne Moxon's Mech. Exerc, 
Printing 410 Press-building was not a distinct trade in 1683. 
1887 Pall Alall G. 9 Aug. 5/1 An aggressive and oppressive 
*press-censorship. 1900 A/acu Mag. May 36 One of our 
*press-correspondents at the present day. 1729 Swiet 
IV&s, (1841) IL. 98 Mist..bappened to reprint this paper in 
London, for which his *press-folk were prosecuted. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 448, Vig. 460 is the eleva- 
tion of the pestle and “press-frame, their furniture, the 
mortars, and the press-pestles. 1840 J. Bue. Karnier's 
Comp. 146 For pulverizing stiff clays, Concklin's *press- 
harrow is an admirable instrument. 1597 G, Harvey Prim 
ming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) LI. 67 To all ballet-makers, 

mphleters, *presse hanters, boon pot poets, and such 
ike, 1886 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 14/1 The original intro- 
ducer of *press-made pens, 1900 Daily News 11 May 3/2 
The .. theory that this is a capitalist- and Press-made war. 
1jos J. Dunion Life & Err. 244 He has been an indes 
fatigable * Press-mauler, for above these Twenty years. 1844 
Tuackeray Sox af Novels Wks. 1900 XIII. 399 The nation 
..looks npon the *press-Mohawks. .as it did upon the gallant 
young noblemen who used a few years since to break the 
heads of policemen. 1906 in Westmt. Gaz. 24 Sept. 4/2 One 
of the best *Press-noticed books he had ever published. 
1895 Daily Tel. 27 Aug. 4/7 The pernicious example., was 
followed by more thnn one Parisian “press-organ. 1884 
C.G..W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ut. 361/1 The die 
is easily reached by lifting the chamber ¢, which is done by 
attaching the same to the *press-plunger and elevating the 
latter, 1849 Loncr. Kavanagh xiti. (1857) 228 This country 
is not priest-ridden, but *presseridden. 1798 7¥ues 28 June 
1/3 At the back of the said dwelling-house are also a *press- 
shop and other conveniences for carrying on the Business 
ofa Merchant. 


16. Special combs. a. from senses 10,11: press- 
cake, = Min-cake (a); press-copy 36., 4 copy ofa 
writing made by transfer in a copying-press; hence 
press-copy v.; press-drill, (a) = Lanp-presser; 
(6) see quot, 1884; tpress-fat, a vat used for 
collecting the produce in an oil- or wine-press; 
press-forged a., forged by pressure; press-house, 
the house or building containing 2 press; a place 
where pressing is done; press-iron, = PRESSING- 
IRON; press-key, a thumb-screw used to tighten 
and hold the cords of a sewing-press, in bookbind- 
ing; press-pack v., ¢rams. to pack or compress 
(something) into small compass by means of a press 
(Webster 1864); preas-pin, the lever of a screw- 
press: press-plate, (a) in Bramah’s press = Fou- 
LOWER sb. 8; (3) a plate of metal placed between 
the press-boards of a standing press; preas-pole, 
a pole used in pleaching: see quot. ; press-print- 
ing, printing by a press; a method of printing 
porcelain: see quot.; press-ware: see quot 

1839 Uae Dict. Arts 629 It comes out in large thin solid 
cakes, or Strata, distinguished bythe term press-cake. 
“3858 Gresnea Gunnery 43 ‘Two pieces of lignum vita .- 
are placed on the broken press-cakes in each sieve, 1796 
Gouv. Morris Let. to Lady Sutherland 22 Aug., I will 
fold up in this a *press copy of my last, because the original 
may have been drowned, 1834 Penny Cyet. II, 224/2 insuch 
soils an artificial pan may be formed by the land-presser 
or *press-drill, 1884 Kwicnt Dict, Afech. Suppl., Press 
Driil,a drilling machine largely used in gun and sewing 
machine work. 1611 Bistr Haggai ii. 16 When one came 
to the *presse-fatte (1885 X.Y. winefat] for to draw out 
fiftie vessels out of the presse, there were but twentie. 1895 
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Daily News 14 Nov. 6/5 Wis gun, Captain Jaques ex- 
plained, would be made or n few hollow, sprdee-(oige cold- 
drawn, taper cylinders of alloyed steel. 1744 N. Fers: 
Archives X11. 2t1 ‘I'o Be Sold,.. A aew Fulling-Mill, 
*Press-House and Dye-House. 1878 J. Incuis Sport 4 
W, iv. 34 The huge lever is atrained and pulled at b 
the press-house coolies, 1900 IWesin. Gas, 25 Oct. 7/2 
Allowing ape populace to enter the press-house of the vine- 
yard, > 1692 Zancwitt Children of Ghetto 1. 45 He taught 
them how to handle a “press-fron. 1839 Use Dict. Arts 
1031 Upon the top of the ram, the “press-plate or table... 
rests, which Is commonly called the follower, because it 
follows the ram closely in its descent. 1868 Report U.S. 
Commissioner Agric. (1869) 257 Two men use the *press- 

le,..the other uses the pleaching-hook. ‘The pole is 
thrust ep behind each stout vertical sapling, when 
both men pull gently and equally. ‘Thus beat ck a little, 
the third man cuts it two-thirds through, cutting obliquely 
downward with the pleaching-hook. 1875 Use Dict, Arts 
(ed. 7) ILI, 620 There are two distiact methods of printing 
in use for china and earthenware ; ‘one is transfei on the 
bisque, and is the method by which the ordinary printed 
ware is prodaced,..called ‘*press-priating . 16xa Stuare- 
vant Mféfallica 38 *Press-ware or Mould.-ware |s any thing 
that can bee made, wrought, or formed of clay and earth,.. 
hy Presse and Mould, or by pressing and moulding. 

b, (connected with printing and journalism): 
presa agent, a man employed in connexion with 
a theatre or the like to attend to the advertising, 
and the reporting of the performances; press- 
blanket, a piece of flannel or felt used on a 
printing-press to equalize the impression of the 
type; preas-box, a shelter for newspaper reporters 
in the open air, ns at a ericket or football match; 
preaa-boy, a boy employed as messenger in a 
printing-office; in the United States, a machine- 
boy ; press outting,2 paragraph, article, or nolice, 
cut from a newspaper; also alérib. as press-cutting 
agency; preas-gallery, a gallery or part of the 
house at any public meeting, set apart for reporters; 
esp. that In the Honse of Commons or other 
legislalive chamber; press-law, a law as to 
the licensing of printing, esp. of the newspaper 
press; preas-proof, -revise, the last proof ex- 
amined before printed matter goes to press; 
preaa-atone, the bed of a printing-press; presa- 
tradition, banding down in print. 

1905 IWestu:. Gas. 12 Dec. 9/2 A series of scrimmages on 
that side of the field remote from the *press-box. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Machine-bay, in the United States known as 
feeder or "press-boy. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 May 11/1 A 
Visit torn bee icuttinte Agency... For some time an agency 
has been at work for supplying newspaper references—at 50 
much per huadred cuattungs or a yearly subscription, 1699 
West. Gaz. 5 May 2/3 Mr. Chamberlain has recently 
made a feeling protest against government hy Press-cutting 
agency. 1901 Cycl. Tour. Club Gas. Oct. 389 The, press 
cuttings that lie before us. 1884 Yates Kecoll. 11. vii, 286, 
1..was in the *press-gallery of the Chamber .. on the 
agth May. 1 [see Gattuay 54, 3d]. 1897 Alas. E, L. 
Vovnten Gadfly ix, A new “press-law was expected. 1683 
Moxon Afeck. Bxerc, Printing xi. P17 The *Press-Stone 
should be Marble, though sometimes Master Printers make 
shift with Purbeck. 1675 J. Smitu Chr. Xclig. Appeals. 16 
Conveyed down to us ia the same way of pen or *press- 
tradition that other writings are. 

[Wote. The origin of the 8 forms frés, prees, preas, prese, 
prease, preace, is not clear, So far as concerns the length- 
ened vowel, they go with the similar forms of the verb 
présen, preese, prease, beside the ordinary fress-en, Press 
rw! These agree with cease, ease, decease from OF, or ME. 
cesse, fesse, ME. decesse, also with beast, feast, in_ which 
original short ¢ before ss, s¢ is lengthened. (See Note to 
Paess 2.1) The special difficulty in the sb. is that ME. Jrés 
had ao final ¢ (the sags c. -¢ being only graphical), sothat 
it cannot be identified with OF. and ME. presse. Could 
it be an Eng. derivative from the long-vowel stem of 
the vb. Arés-e(n? Asa formation, it appears to be distiact 
from gresse, press, and might have been treated as a 
separate word Jad or greace; but being obsolete, and 
its senses (so far as they went) coinciding with those of 
press, it has for convenience been treated as a parallel form 
of this word.] 

Press (pres), 56.2 Now rare. [An alteration 
of or substitution for PRest sd.1 5, as in Press v.2, 
and Press-songy.)} 

1. The impressing of men for service in the navy 
or (less frequently) the army; pomp alee enlist- 
ment; =Tytpress 54.2, IupressMent*. Now //is?. 

[rsoa Kyo Sol. & Pers. 1, v. 27 A common presse of base, 
superfluous Turkes May soon be lesied, (But this may be 
Press sd.", crowd.)} 

1699 Minstev Sp. Dict, Léva, x presse or taking vp mer for 
the war, 1601 R. Jounsow Kinga. 4 Comme, (1603) 99 He 
gincth his captaines commissions totake vp souldiers throu h 
the whole Realme, (not by presse, as with us) but by strike 
ing vp the drumm. 12615 Trade's Incr. in Harl, Misc. 
(Malh.) 111. 304 The general press that was made of men 
from all the coasts to man the ships. 1667 Lond. Gaza. No. 
154/2 The Press for Seamen is great, an several Captains 
are imployed to raise men both in Denmark aad Lubec. 
1676 1. Matuen A. Philip's War (1862) 339 At Boston 
there is a Press in order to seading forth another Army to 
Nee the enemy. a17tg Buanet Own Pre (1766) II. 9 

t looked liker a press than a levy. 1761-3 Hume Fist. 
Fug, (1806) 113. xlix. 779 An English army of twelve 
thousand foot and two hundred horse was levied by a 
aes press throughout the kingdom. 19771 Junius Lett. 
ix. (1797) 11, 196 With regard to the press for seamen.. boun- 
ties..have a limit. 1793 NeLtson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
J. 299, 1 have only got afew men,., and without 2 press | 
have no idea our Fleet canbe manned. 1803 Naval Chron. 
IX, 328 ‘There was a very hot press last night throughout 
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Plymouth. 1 C. N, Rostwnson Srit, Fleet 413 The 
Press’ doea,.derive its name..from the ‘prest® or *im- 
prest ' money paid to the aan on entry as an earnest of hia 
wages on enlisting in the King’s service. 

+b. A warrant or commission giving authority 


to impress recruits. Ods. exe. ist. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. 71V, Ww. ii, 13, 1 have mis-vs'd the 
es Presse dainnably. 1 hae got, in exchange of a 
hundred and fiftie Souldiers, three hundred and odde 
Pounds, 1667 Dayoan Wild Gallant Epil. 22 They shrink 
like seamen whea a press comes out. 

+c. = Press-sionry. Obs. 


1626 Faithful Friends 1 ii, Atare, Hold thee, here's golds | 


furnish thyself with speed :.. These shall zlong with us too, 
Receive your 
wife, indeed, sir. 
her too. 

2. dransf.and fig. Impressment into service of any 
kind; a requisition. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piely viii. ? 44, 233 Tis this Fear (of singu- 
larity) that engages ob it; and though lt hath too many 
voluntiers, yet aure ‘tis t 
numbers. 1670 Eacnano Cont. Clergy 119 If men of know- 
ledge, prudence, and wealth, have a phansie against a living 
of twenty or thirty pounds a year, there is no way to get 
them into such an undertaking, but by sending ont a 
spiritual press. 1855 W. Saacent Braddock's Kcped. 166 

‘o be reminded that such things as a Press of private 
meats for the benefit of the State still existed. 1894 Daily 
Mews 25 July 5/6 The Central Government [of China] has 
placed an emergency press upon the fleet of the China Mer- 
chants Company to be taken when accessary for transport 
of troops. 

3. altrib. and Comé., as press-boat, -ketch, 
-smiack, -vessel (a vessel) employed in pressing sen- 
men). See also PRESS-GANO, PRESS-MONEY, ele, 

1688 Lutracc. Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 457 Tbe next day the 
presse boats went down the river to presse seamen. 1696 
Lond. Gas. No. 3164/1 On Board any of His Majesty's 
Ships of War, or Hire-Ships, or on any Press-Vessels, or 
Flying Post Apr. 4/7 Some Press-Ketches 

arbour have pressed 4oo Seainen withia 
a few Days, and..a great many are voluntarily come in. 
1748 Prof. coh en ama 6 Those whu are daily dragg'd 
into the Press-Smac! 

+ Press, c. Obs, [ad. L. press-us, of style, com- 
pressed, concise, also close, exact, accurate, precise; 
in origin pa. pple. of Aremére to press.) Concise, 
compendionas; close, precise, exact, ininute chiefly 
of language. 

c16tr Cnapman Sliad xiv. Comm.199 Homers maner of 
writing..is so presse, and puts on with so strong @ current, 
that it farce over-runnes the most laborious pursner. 1615 
Caookr Body of Man 432 There is a double acception of 
the word Cafut among Physitions, one strickt & presse, 
another large and ample. 1661 Rusr Origen & Opin: in 
Pharx (1721) 1. 33 They observe aot those terms an condi- 
tions, being drawn away froma press and careful attendance 
tothem. 1675 R. Buatnocce Cawsa Dei 329 Of which per- 
suasion [that the World should have End Pe Fire]. .were all 
the Stoicks; Seneca is Mes and full, 4/ rlo tempore, 
solutis Legibus, fine mode fertur [etc.). 

Press (pres), v.l Forms: a. 4-5 press-en, 
-yn, 4-7 presae, 6- preas (5 prea). Ja. f. and 
pple. pressed ; also 4- preat (4 yprast). 8. 4-7 
prese, 4-5 prece (4-7 praiae), 5-6 preace, 5-7 
Se. preis, -88, 5-7 (dial. 8-9) prease, 6-7 preasae, 
9 dial. preese, -8e. [Two forms: a, ME. press-czt, 
a. OF, press-er (13th e. in Littré) = It. pressare:— 
L. pressdre, freq. of premédre, press-um to press. 
B. ME. prése(n, préce(at, with lengthened vowel : 
ef. prés, prees, prese, parallel form of Press 54,1, 
and see Note below. The 8 form prevails in branch 
III, where it appears to be the earlier; it is rare 
in I and II.) 

I. Literal and directly connected senses, Pri- 
marily frans. 

1. érans. To act upon (a body) with a continuous 
force directed towards or against it (the body by or 
through which the force is exerted being in contact 
with that acted upon); to exert a steady force against 
(something in contact), e.g. by wei ht (downwards), 
or by other physical agency or voluntary effort (in 
any direction) ; to subject to pressure. 

3.. & #. Allit, P. B. 1249 Prestes & prelates pay 
presed to debe.} ¢ 1385 Cnaucea L. GW, 1987 (Lxcrecs) 
And as she wok hire bed she felte presse. c1qgo Promp. 
Paro. 412/2 Pressyn, premo, comprinio, Presse, C1445 
Lyoe, Nightingale 152 Like hem that pressen quayers of 
entent Inthe pressour. rsga Snaks. Rom, § Fw wt. it 60 
Thou and Romeo presse one heauie beere, 1656 tr. Hobbes 
Elem, Philos, (1839) 313 Of two moved bodies one presses 
the other, when with its endeavour it makes either all or 
part of the other body to go on of its place. 1820 SHettey 
Sensit. Pl. ti. 21 Her step seemed to pity the grass it prest. 
1839 G. Bian Mat. Philos. 89 The Jayer of fluid would be 
aatenitten to unequal pressure, being in a one by the 
long column, and in a pressed only by the shorter column. 
ébid. 341 The plane glass against which It is pressed. 1893 
W. S. Gitarrt Ufopra 1, You oaly eed a button press. 

b. Zo press (to death): to execute the punish- 
ment of fetne forte ef dure wpon (a person arraigned 
for felony who stood mnte and would not plead) : 
see PEInE. Obs, exe. Hist. 

1584 Dial, on Laws Eng. ut. ali. 133 He shalbe pressed 
to death [see Perse} 2604 G. Ducpace Dise. Pract. Elis. 
Caldwell Biij, According to the Law, he was adiudged to 
be prest, receiuing his indgement on the Saturday, to be 
executed on Munday following. /éid., [Ile] was prest. 


Mare. Vf ahe be a striker, 1 will press 


ress, Cadre, Se captain, I have a | 


is press that helps to make up its | 


PRESS. 


1675 3 fnkunmiane Murthers 6 Thesame day hé was pressed, 
being very willing to dye, 1770 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 129/2 
Conoway at first refused to plead, but being taken dowa and 
shewn the apparatus for pressing him to death, if he refused, 
he relented. 1900 Datly News 31 Dec. 6 There can be no 


| doubt that it was in 1736 tbat the barbarous practice of 


"pressing to death * was last resorted to. 
c. As a sign of affection or courtesy (with a 
person, the hand, etc. as object). 

1700 Davoen Jlind v1, 173 She..press'd Th’ Mustrious 
infant to her fragraat breast. 1780 Cowresr Doves 26 ‘Tis 
then I feel myself a wile, And press thy wedded side. 810 
Scott Lady of £.. . xxavii, The Minstrel’s hand he kindly 
pressed. 1832 Tennyson A/i/ler’s Danghter 160 She. .rose, 
and ..press'd yee heart to heart. 

d. fnir, To exert pressure; to bear with weight 


or force on, ttpor, against, 

1815 J. Smit Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 76 The columa 
sustained by the bottom of such a vessel..is therefore no 
more than what would press upon the bottom of a vessel Y. 
fbid. 232 To make the surfaces intended to be In contact, 
press against each cther simultancously and uniformly in 
every part. 1837 W. Iavinc Capt. Bonneville 111. 240 
The heavy buffalo. .ere easily overtaken by the Blackfeet 1 
whose fleet steps press lightly on the surface. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 88 Since sir weight, it necessarily 
presses upon any object exposed to its influence. 

2. trans. To cause to move in some direction or 
Into some position by pressure; to push, drive, 
thrnst. (With various advbs, and preps.) 

c1gie Master of Game (MS, Dighy 182) xxiv, If..be 
foote and pe knees haue .. ypressede pe grasse a doune. 
1415 Cursor Af. 11829 (Trin.) Pe dropesy so to gider him 
prest. c1qg0 from. Pare, 412/1 Precyn in, & o. fhid. 
4t2/a Presse downe, deprimo, reprimo, Lagee, TAROT 
Luke vi. 38 Good measure, pressed doune, shaken to gedder, 
and runnynge over. 1 Dameiza Moy. 1. xviii. 495 ‘Vhe 
Wind being on our broad side, prest her down very much. 
1824 R. Stvaar é/ist. Steane Engine 196 The steam presses 
the pistons or valves forward in that direction. 1832 R & J. 
Laxpen Exfed. Niger 1. xi. 84 The weight of his..orna- 
ments almost pressed him to the ground. 1842 Tenxvson 
Locksley Hall go Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me 
from the mother’s breast. 1899 A/lbutt's Syst. Med, V1. 
250 The hlood pressed up the vena cava can be aspirated 
into the rigbt heart. 

b. fig. (usually with dow). 

1340 Hampote Pralter, Cant. 497 Noght ya down 
in pe luf of pis warld. 1382 Wycur Bible Pref. Ep, i. 61 
Pictagorax..more wilnyng other mennus thingis shamfastli 
to lernen, than his owne vnshamfastli to prece forth [sua 
impudenter ingererc), 1§76 Fremixe Panopl. Epist, &2 
We felt the burthen of necessitie pressing downe our 
shoulders, 1668 R. Strece //usbandman's Calling vii. 
(1672) 188 The husbandman..hath weights to press him 
down, and therefore hath need of wings to lift him up. 

3. To extract by pressure ; to express; to squeeze 


(juice, etc.) ont of or from something. 

1388 Wveur Gen. xl. 11 Therfor Y took the grapis, and 
presside (c 1430-40 MSS. #. & S. presside hem) out in to 
the cuppe which V helde. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorus (1862) 49 
Sethe fon in water..3 Pen take hom wu a ones ® fon pe 
water of hom. 1526 Prder. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2466, 
This..shall presse out teares of our eyes. Daypen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 412 To gather Laurel-berries, and the Spoil 
of tieade fi yrtles, and to press your OyL 1744 Beraxcev 
Siris § 212 Wine is pressed from the grape. 1830 M. Dono- 
van Dom, Econ. 1. 13 It is very probable, that it was much 
the same word as is used..in Gen. ix. a1, viz. ]" from 713° 


to press ont. — 
4, To subject to pressure so as to reduce to a 


particalar shape, coasislence, smoothness, thinness, 
or bulk, or so as to extract juice, ete. from; to 


compress, squeeze. 

€ 1430-40 [sce prec., quot. Kies 1949 Act 3 4 4 Edw. VE, 
c2$8 That no person shall..put to sale here withia the 
Realme. .aoy porn baie pressed to be..worne here within 
the Realme of England. 2 Enen Decades 4 They neuer 
eate fucca excepte it be first sliced & pressed. 1562 J. 
Hevwooo Prov. & Epigr. Ge 137 He hath turnd his 
typpet and prest it so close, That for a turnd typpet it 
hath a fayre glose. 2659 Leak Waterwks. + ¢ Aire 
may be prest, but not the Water. 1738 Desacuriess Fires 
impr, 45 You have always more dense Air in the Room, it 
being more press'd. 1764 Ilaamen Obterv. X. iv. 153 Into 
these they put the curds, and binding them u close, press 
them. 1 Mas. Grasse Cookery xxi, 339 Press them as 
long as there is any milk in the almonds. 1844 G. Dopo 
Textile Manwf, iit. 106 ' Pressing’ it [cloth] between hot 
iron plates and smooth millboard. 

+5, To print: = Impress 7.1 4, Obs. or arch, 

1579 Fuixe Confut. Saxders 69: Howe proue you that 
this picture was pressed when that leafe came to correction ? 
1637 Laup Relat. Confer. Ep. Ded. (1639) Aiijb, The Dis- 
course upon this Conference stayed so long, before it could 
endure to be pressed. 1857 T. H. Wasaen Sy Severn Sea 
32 He who pressed, He who bound. 


TI. Figurative senses, denoting actions com- 
pared to physical pressure, Usually ¢rans, 
6. frans. (fig. of 1.) Of an enemy, an attacking 
force, etc.: ‘To bear heavily on, to assail with 
to reduce to straits; to beset, harass. 


316 [He] presyt the folk that 

urst pas. £1400 
was presset so fast, 
Ted. 560 Daus tr. 


Sleidane's Comm. 353 The horsemen him before, and 


the fotemen gaue t 


Fi f Beasts (1658) 101 All 
ge other wide Beasts, will fly anto a man for succour. 


. Chardix's Coronat. Solyman 94 The Generalissimo 

Ba Oe ia fess the Armenians. 1693 Aen. Cnt. Téchely 

1. 153 The Place was pressed with vigour — till the 
-3 


PRESS. 


arth of September. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V,1v. Wks, 1813 
V. 40s The castle of Milan was pressed more clo than 
ever, 1893 Forses-Mircnene Remin. Gt. Mutiny 23 ANt ough 
hard pressed at first, the force eventually gained a.. victory. 

+b. Of a tyrant, adverse circumstances, etc. : 
To oppress; to crush, reduce to distress or misery ; 
to load or burden with impositions or restrictions ; 


to distress, afflict. Ods. 

e3400 Desir. Troy 5093 Non proffer, apon payne, to prese 
hym no more. ¢142§ Wyntoun Cron. 1, 1663 (Cotton MS.) 
Na man sulde swa hardy be Hym to presse, to tuk or 
sla. 1553 T. Witsox het, (158) 202 Chrisogonus here 
that moste can doe, will presse vs with his power. 1585 
T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy, m. xiii. 95 Yet are they 
pressed wyth a more grieuous tribute, 1609 Biste (Douay) 
Hist. Table Il. 1079 The children of Israel were pressed 
with servitude in A°gypt. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Isl. 
mt. xix, So when a tyrant raves, his subjects pressing, His 
gaining is their losse. 1720 Ozett Vertot's Kom, Rep. U1. 
x. 153 The People, press'd by Hunger, called foudly for 
Bread. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 102, | should not be 
able to. .get out when there pressed with danger. 

ce. To affect with a feeling (physical or mental) 
of pressure, constraint, or distress; to weigh down, 
burden, oppress (the feelings, mind, spirits, etc.). 

1604 Snaxs. Oth, un. iv. 177, | have this while with leaden 
thoughts heene prest. 1656 Rivcrey Pract. Physic 259 
When he ascends a steep place, he is pressed with an 
nnusnal difficulty of breathing. 1695 Prior Ode Queen's 
Death vi, If prest by Grief ont Monarch stoops. 1738 
Wescey /s. txxxvut 1, These horrid Clouds that press my 
frighted Soul, : 

+d. Of a difficulty or the like: = Beser v. 3b. 

1654 Jer. Taytor Real Pres. 35 On the other side no 
inconvenience can presse our interpretation of ‘spiritual 
eating Christ by faith’, 1662 Stinuncr. Orig. Sacr. 11. i. 
§ 8 The Atheist in denying a Deity, must assert something 
else instend of it, which is pressed with the same, if not 
greater difficulties, and proved by far less reason. 

e. To put to straits, as by want of lime, space, 
means, etc.: in passive, usually with for. (Cf£ 8b.) 

1678 Hickes in Ellis Orig. Le¢t. Ser. i. 1V. 47, 1..am 
very sensible how much you press yourself to keep corre- 
spondence with me. 1813 Macavtay in Life § Lett. (1880) 
1. 42 Being pressed for room, I will conclude, 1817 CoaseiT 
Wks. XX X11. 354 In writing the last Number I was pressed 
for time. il 
ness, but I will wait and watch over him till the crisis is 
passed, 1861 Crauc Hist, Eng. Lit. 1. 89 Me had felt con- 
linually pressed by the necessity of economising his paper 
or parchment. 1866 G. A. Lawrence: Sans Merci xiv, You 
can have money sooner, if you are much pressed for it. 

7. tnir. To produce a strong mental or moral 
impression woz; in mod, use usually (jg. from 
1d), to bear heavily, weigh soz (the mind, etc.). 

1561 T. Norton tr. Cafvin's /nst. 1. 5 Least they shoulde 
in al thinges seme to despise him, whoes maiestie still 
presseth vpon them. 1802 Mar. Encewortn Moral 7. 
(1816) I. xvii. 144 The reflection that he had wasted his 
time.,pressed upon his mind. 1838-9 Ir. A. KEMBLE 
Resid, in. Georgia (1863) 131 People in the South, pressed 
upon by northern opinion. 

8. ¢rans. To urge on, impel or try to impel to 
aclion; to constrain, compel, force. 

[The frequency of prese forms in 8, 9, 9b, perh. indicates 
some BsSocialion oy EL ints, sctises in nr 

a. 1390 Gower Conf I. 237 einly the jugge he nom.. 
and hath hin pressed, That he the haiheshis hath con- 
fessed. 1g90 Suans. Afids. MN. iu. i. 184 Why should hee 
stay whom Loue doth presse to go? What loue could presse 
Lysander from my side? 1621 Brate Acés xviii. 5 Paul 
was pressed in spirit, and testified to the Tewes, that Jesns 
was Christ. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
164 The Patient being pressed to go backwards, went 
behind the Tent. 1861 May Const. dist. (1863) L. i. 62 
They [the Commons] could withhold the supplies, and press 
the king with representations against his ministers. 

B, 1365 Reg. Privy Council Scof. 1. 372 Thair Majesteis 
heirtofoir hes na wayis preissit ony personis in the fre use 
of thair conscience. 1580 /éi¢/. LI]. 281 They have nevir 

ersnadit nor preissit his Majestie to this hour. 1586 J. 

ARMICHAEL Let. in Wodrow Soc. Atise. (1844) 444 ‘Torn- 
cotes. .if they were preasit, they wald be readie to cap, and 
‘cope, und surpleis, 1623 Pa. Cuaries Let. (in Atheneum 
24 Feb. ree) 241/2) Ye euer promised that the King [my] 
father should be no farder preaced in matters of religion. 
@ 1627 MipoLeton Mayor of Ouinborough 1. (1661) 8 Great 
Constantine our Noble Father,..therefore prais’d me into 
this profession. 

be Said of danger, business, etc., or of time. 
Now only adsol. or rntr. To compel haste or dis- 
patch; to be urgent ; to be pressing; to demand 
immediate action. (Cf. 6e.) So mod.F. de temps 
presse; le péril presse. 

" 6440 Vork Myst. x). 192 Here may we notte melle of 
more at pis tyde, For prossesse of plaies pat Precis in plight. 
2683 Vempe Alert. Wks, 1731 1. 396 ‘Khe Prince wou'd have 
had me stay, but..I pretended some Letters press‘d me, 
and so went away. 1746 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V.44 Let it be 
done with Mee for the time presses. 1823 Scott 
feverit xxviii, Do you think I will read all thése?. [1 mean, 
is there any thing: which presses ? 
I must go. — 

. ‘To impel to rapid movement ; 
hasten, drive quickly. rare. 

x611 Biare Esther viii. 14 So the posts,.went out, bein: 
hastened, and pressed on by the kings commandement. 185 
Kane A ret. Expl.11. xx. 198, 1... pressed my dogs for the hut. 


d. With the movement as obj.: To urge, hasten, 
execute quickly. 


3742 Cotuns Oriental Eci, wv. 9 Fast as they prest their 
Might. 1821 Scotr Avenilw. xiii, Tressilian and his atten, 
dants pressed their route with all dispatch. 


Afod. Time presses : 


to urge on, 


at 


1845 Disrakti Sydi/ 11. iii, 1 am pressed for busi- 


| Séreke ix, Don't 


1316 


9. To urge by words or arguments; to try hard 
lo persuade; to importune, beg, beseech, entreat 


(a person /o do something or for something). 

a. 1593 Bitson Gout. Christ's Ch. 273 They be leromes 
owne words that I presse you with. 1596 Suaxs. d/erch. V. 
1. i. 425 You press mee farre, and therefore I will yeeld. 
1617 Moryson /fin, 1. 23 Neither they nor any other would 
take the least reward of mec, though I pressed them to 
receiue it. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. [ndia & P. Pref, More 
than Four hundred Queries..to which I was pressed for 
Answers, 1748 Anson's Voy. ui. x. 409 He was much 
pressed to go into a neighbouring apartment. 1800 Dx 
Quincey in ‘H. A. Page’ £7 (1877) L. tii. 53 To avoid 
being pressed..to stay another day. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1.15, I will share the enquiry with you, but 1 will 
not press you if you would rather not. 

B. 1623 Pr. Cuarces Let. (in A thenzunt 24 Feb. (1872) 
241/2) Which the Pape so earnestlie preases to be added, 

b. ixtr. or absol. To use urgent entreaty ; to ask 
orseck importunately. Const./or or Zzf.; formerly 
also ov, wpor (a person). 

B. xgoxr Pod, Poems (Rolls) 11. 33 Freer, what charity is 
this, to prease upon a rich man, and to intice him to be 
buried among you from his parish church? 1529 More 
Dyaloge i. Wks. 214/1 He was in his examinacion sore 
preaced vpon to tell for what intent he made such a sermon 
ready. @1699 Lavy A. Hatnett Autoblog. (1875) 43 As 
much as was fitt to prese for the reason. 

a, @1533 Lo. Braners Huon clvi. 599 Kynge Arthur 
hath sore pressed on me to haue my dignyte &realme. 1648 
in Hamilton pa (Camden) 220 My Lord Newcastle hes 
prest mouch for his dispach, and a comision for the North. 
1jog-xro Anpison Zatler No. 121 P11 There was a Gentle- 
woman below who..pressed very much to see me. 1766 
Gotnss. Vre. W, viii, And spread his vegetable store And 
gaily pressed, and smiled. 1833 Ht. Maatineau Aanch, 
ress for an answer yet. 1895 Lake in 
Law Times XCIX. 468/1, Lapplied for this on the yth May, 
and pressed for it day by day. i 

10. trans. To urge, insist on the doing of (some- 
thing); to solicit, request (a thing) earnestly. 
Const. ov, fon (a person), 

1625 Burces Pers. 7ithes 16 The Apostles peremptory 
commuund more then once pressed in the Gospel. 1673 
fissex Papers (Camden) 1.93 The discontented part of y* 
Citty press, that y® Election last mentiond may he con- 
firm'd. xgto Pringaux Orig. Tithes iit, 143 note, St 
Ambrose very earnestly presseth the payment of ‘Tithes. 
@1716 Brackaty Wés. (1723) 1. 294, 1 suppose, it was not 

ress’d npon such, by ie Apostles, as a Duty. @1770 

ortin Serm. (1771) Liv. 65 Such a person might earnest y 

ress the observance of a duty which himself had so well 
ulfilled. 1834 Yracts for Zinws No. 40. 2 This material 
part of piety..had not been sufficiently pressed on my 
people. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VV. 591 Nothing now 
remained but to press the use of anti-pneumococcic serum. 

ll. To urge, insist on the belief, admission, or 
mental acceptance of (something); to impress (a 
thing) upon the mind, emphasize, inculcateearnestly; 
to presenl earnestly, plead with insistence (a claim, 
ctc.). Const, 0, por (a person, his attenlion, etc.). 

1625 Burcrs /’ers. Tithe: 35 It must be pressed..vpon 
the Magistrate, that he is bound in Conscience to pull down 
all Churches, once superstitiously prostituted to Popish 
Idolatry. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ix. 303 The Apostle 
presseth this advice in the text. 1781 Cowrer Conversation 
104 Remember, if you mean to please, To press your point 
with modesty and ease, 1836 J. Gisert 
(1852) 174 Thus are we brought again to the conclusion 
already pressed upon attention. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 
1. 379 Crito is but pressing upon him the opinions of the 
many. 1878 Stuans Const. Hist. 111. xviii. § 664. 129 Letters 
..in which he.. presses on the potentates of east and west 
the great opportunity for ecclesiastical union. 


12. To urge, thrust (something to be taken or 


accepted) “fon a person. 

1797 Mas. Ravcurre /éaliax i, He pressed the offer so 
repeatedly and ee uy that at length she accepted it, 
31815 W. H. lRevany Scribéleomania 285 note, He..refused 
the first ecclesiastic dignities, which were unsolicitedly 
pressed upon him. 1879 M. Pattison Afilton v. 63 The 
garden-honse in Aldersgate-street had before been found too 
small for the pupils who were being now pressed upon Milton. 

18. To push forward (arguments, views, con- 
siderations, positions, etc.). 

1665 Sia T. Hereeet 7rav. (1677) 355 Nor am 1 willing 
to press these conjectures any further. 1766 Foroyce Sern, 
Vung. Woen,.(1767) 1. i. 17, | press not any farther an argu. 
ment so exceedingly plain. 1856 Froupe //ist. Lng. 1. ii. 
130 CharJes had no desire to press matters to extremities. 
1874 Stusas Const, fist, 1. x. 320 Stephen pressed his 
advantage. 

IIT. Senses connected with the notion of a crowd 
or throng, or of pushing one’s way as in a throng: 
cf. Press $3.11. Primarily éz¢~, Here the 8 forms 
are usually the earlier, and predominate till ¢ 1600, 

As L. premére and fressdre and OF. presser were only 
transitive, the intransitive use appears to have been de- 
veloped in Eng., and perh. in connexion with the notion 
of pressing or crowding upon each other. 

14, zxtr. To come closely to or about a person 
or place; sp. of a number of persons : to come up 
or gather in a crowd; to crowd, throng. Also fg. 
-B. 13,. Gaw. § Gr, Knt.'830 Mony prond mon’ ber 


resed, bat prynce to honour. oo (a AM, ott. 
Pe a A fae ic 13 ursor MM, 2796 (Gott.) 


presid (Trin. pressed] and sesid noght. ¢x 

1082 They presyd abowte syr Sampson all. peer TtwoaLe 
Luke vi, 19 All the people preased to touche hym. 1559 
Alirr, Mag., Worcestcr xvii, 1 could not passe, so sore they 
on me preast. 1569 Stocker tr. Drod. Sic. 1. xxxti. 38 
Commanding them to prease and talke with the Captaynes, 
1593 SHaks. 3 //en. Vf, 11. i. 


Ar. Atonem. vi. | 


Lot] baim [pus] bisoght, Pe mare pai | 
Bone Flor. ; 


39 No humble suters prease | 


PRESS. 


to ‘pee for right. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. (1637) 
175 By reason of the multitude preasing up to him. 

a. €1400 Song Roland 635 Ingler, and arnold, of the 
peres, 1 say, Pressen to the prince in per palle wedis. 
e1400 Desty. Troy at Then the grekes..Oppressit hom 
with pyne, pressit full hard. 1642 H. More Song Soul 1. 
i, ut. Ivii, Whe crosse lines of a Rhomboides That from their 
meeting to all angles presse. 1648 in Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 210 The enemy presseth harde upon us, 19776 
Giseon en xii. (1869) 1. 341 The nations of Germany, 


who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the cinpire, 1833 
lit. Martineav Alaneh, Strike ix, The most thinking men 
| in the crowd pressed towards the waggon. 1876 C. M. 


Davies Unorth. Lond. 106 Consisting..of ‘thoughts that 
had been pressing in upon his own soul’, 188x Hesty 
Cornet of Horse xxvi, All the sailors pressed up, eager to 
| know how the pursuit had been shaken off. 
b. érans, To crowd upon, throng. Obs. or arch. 
1549-62 Srernnoiy & H. Ps. cxlit, 7 When thon art good 
to me, the just shall prease me round about. 1982 N. T. 
| (Rhem.) Leée vii, 45 Maister, the multitudes throng and 
| presse thee |#7#/g. te comprimunt et affligunt ; Wycrir 1382 
thringen and turmentyn thee, 1388 thristen and disesen thee; 
‘Tinpace, etc. thruste the and vexe the; Geseva, thrust thee 
and treade on thee ; 1611 throng thee and preasse thee; 
| Revised, press thee and crush thee} ¢ 1586 C’tEss 
Pemuxoxe Ps. tvi. iv, They presse me neere, my soule 
in snare to take, P F 
ce, Nawt. To press sail = to crowd sail: sce 
Crown v1 9, and cf. press of sail, PRESS 56.1 9. 
1860 Mere. Marine Alag. V11.98 Press on sail, to see if 
yon can come in. : 
| 15. zxtr. To push or strain forward, as through 
a crowd or against obstacles or hindrances; to push 
one’s way, advance with force or eagerness; to 


hasten onward, urge one’s way. 
_ B..€1330 R. Brunne Céron. (1810) 112 After pis fest 
raised Steven with alle his bere, Pe castellis he seised, bat 
, be hat never ere. ¢1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13811 
Among be moste enere he presed, Ilis harde strokes nought 
| nesesed, ¢1385 Cnaccer £.G. WV. 642 (Cleopatra) Inwith 
the polax presith he & sche. ¢xqoo Destr. Troy 5138 So 
' pai t fro pat pales, preset vnto horse, 1526 ‘TinpALe 
Phil. iii. 14, 1 forget that which is hehynde me..and preace 
vnto the marke apoynted. @ 1899 Spenser J. Q. VU vi 13 
The Giantease boldly preacing-on raught forth her hand. 
1603 FLorio A/ontaigne wt. x. (1632) 226 Sometimes they 
.prease out thicke and threefold, 1621 Bratnwait Vat. 
Fmbassie, etc. (1877) 257 Two iollie shepheards, that do 
hither prese. - 
a. c1q00 Destr. Troy 2136 And bus pertid be persons & 
| presset to pere ynnes. ¢1407 Lvoc. Reson & Sens. 5129 
, Ay the more I gan to presse The more my loy[e] gan 
| tencresse. 1q.. in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 158 Efthyr them 
full fast I prest. zg00-20 Dunsar Poems xxxiil. 49 Vinto 
no mess pressit this prelat, For sound of sacring bell nor 
skellat. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commit. 136 So made way 
for their fellowes without, which imniediately pe in 
with a strong power. 1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xvii. 110 Air would... press in at some little Avenue or other. 
1738 Westey Ps. LXxxix, iv, With Reverence and religious 
Dread His Servants to his House should press, 1810 Scort 
Lady of L.m. xiv, Pressing forward like the wind. 1870 
Bryant liad 1, v. 138 Trojans, great in mastery of steeds, 
| Presson! s 
| +h. reff. in same sense. Se. Obs. rare. 
¢1425 Wvxtoun Crom. 1. 1310 Qwha wipe in walde presse 
| hym out, ban hym bebuffit to mak entre. Zéid. yu. 2570 
(Cotton MS.) Wipe al be kynge of Inglandis mycht He 
pressit hym | Wentyss 1/8. He schupe him] to pe cite richt, 


| 16. utr. To push one’s way, thrust oneself, ad- 
vance intoa person's presence, or into a place, boldly, 
presumptuously, or insistently ; to approach ventur- 
ously, to venture ; to push oncself forward, obtrnde 
| 


oneself, intrude. arch, 
B. 1377 Lancu, P. Pi, B. xiv. 212 Pere be pore preseth 
bifor pe riche with a pakke at bis rugge. c1394 ?. PZ 
Crede 749 So of pat beggers brol n hyehop schal worben, 
Among Fe peres of be lond prese to sitten. c1460 Urdani- 
| tatis 23 in Babces Bk, 13 Amonge pe genteles gode & hende, 
Prece bou not vp to hy3 for no byng. 2 CoveRDALE 
Prov. xxv. 6 Prease not in to y® place of greate men. 
— Ecetus, xiii. 10 Preasse not thou vnto bim, that thou be 
| not shottont. rg87 Tuasxay. rag. 7. (1837) 14 ‘The peevishe 

| puttocke may not preace in place where Eagles are. 1606 
J. CarPenter Solomort's Solace viii. 32 Forhidden to prease 
forth to do the priests office. 1615 Carman Odyss. 1v. 663 
Men’s knowledges pave Site limits set, Aad should not 

’ prease into the mind of God, 

1 _ & 1393 Lanct. P. PZ C. xvit. 55 There be poure pressep 
by-fore with a pak at hus rygge. 1599 Saxovs Lurope 
Spee. (1632) 76, 1 will not here presume to presse in with my 
determination upon this great difference and question, 1607 
Derxer & Weaster fist. Sir 7. wee D.’s Wks. 1873 
‘IMI, 88 Pardon me Madam, that so boldly 1 presse mto 
your Chamber. 1714 Swirt Jit. Horace un, vi. 89 You 
ne‘er consider whom you shove, But rudely press before a 
duke. 1885 G. Macponatp Diary Old Soul 16 May, 1 
would go near thee—but I cannot press Into thy presence 
—it helps not to presume. 

+b. ve. To presume, take upon oneself. rare. 

- 1g00-20 Dunaar /oems xxxv. 14 Me thocht Denie Fortoun 

. Said on this maneir..preiss the nocht to stryfe aganis my 

uheill. 1535 Stewart Crovt. Scot. (Rolls) 4 And preis 
the nocbt my purpois till impung. 

|. +17. intr. Tostrive, try hard, endeavour, attempt 

| to do something (usually with eagerness or haste) ; 
to aim at, strive or cndeavour after something. 
Also in weaker sense: To essay, undertake, lake 
inhand. Ods. (Sol. presser in Vroissart (Godef.).) 

|B. cx374 Cuaucer Prapins 1. 446 ‘To seen here goodly 
look be gan to prese [ries encrese, cece], ¢ 1380 Wryeuit 
Wks. (1880) 166 Jonge ehildre presen faste to be prestise 
e1475 Rauf Coilyear 615 ‘Vo cum to this Palice he preissts 
' to preif, xg13 Douctas ues x. xi. 193 Athir way ul 


| 
{ 


PRESS. 


assay thrys preisyt hes he. _ 1578 T. Proctou Gorg. Gallery, 
Lament, Gentilw., With Poets pen, I doo not preace to 
write, 3586 J. Caamicnant Let. in Wodrow Soe. Mise. 
(1844) 442 To.. prease.. to wesh ane Indiane or black-more, 
whom al the watir in the sea can never mak quhite. a 1598 
Peeve David & Bethsabe Prol., Of this sweet poet, Jove's 
musician ,. 1] prease to sing. 1637-50 Row fist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 24 The Kirk in this mean tyme preassing 
to keep their Assemblies, but got little good done. 1642 
Rocers Naaman Ep. Ded. 2 We had now need to prease 
upon more familiar acquaintance with God. 

a. 1375 (MS. 1487) Barsour Bruce xViit. 10 And thai that 

ressit mast to stand War slane doune. 1496 Sie G. ITave 
Law Aruts(S.T.5.)79 Thai movit bataill and weris, pressand 
quha mycht be lord. a 1g00 Ratis Raving \. 337 Bot that 
pow pres to du, my sone, Rycht as bow wald to the war 
done, sgo0-2a0 Duncan foes xi 4 Lang heir to dwell na 
thing thow press. 1632 Lrticow Trav. ttt. 109 They had 
+ sSWOrne, i pressed to escape, before the rest.., they 
would throw me.. into the sea. . 

18. iatr. To strive, contend, make resistance. 
rare. (Now only as fiz. from § d.) 

£1378 Sa Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) $43 Saule, saule,..is it 
nocht hard to pe agane pe brod bu for to prese? | 3§90 
Srensex FQ. 1. xii. 19 Ne I against the same can iustly 
preace [rises peace, re lease}, 1872 Moarev Voltaire i. (1886) 
3 Human nature, happily for us, presses ever against this 
system or that. 

Kor the verb-stem in Comb., see Press 56.1 15 b. 
_ Note. The B forms pres-en, prése, prease, preace, agree 
jn their lengthened vowel with cease, Lease, decease, com- 
spared with I. cesser, lesser, and ME. decesse; but while in 
the latter the long-vowel furm alone survives tin the simple 
word), here press is the surviving form, frease, preace, 
scarcely appearing in literary Eng. after 1650, though still 
used in north. Eng. dialects from the Scottish border to 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, written preese, prease, preese, 

reaze (priz). ‘This English len thening of French short ¢ 

fore ss and st (cf. deast, feast) 
explained ; it is discussed (with other lengthenings) by Mors- 
bach in Festschrift fiir Wendelin Foerster (1992) 327- The 
fact that OF. presse, cesse, beste, feste, were in Picard priesse, 
ciesse, bteste, fieste, has suggested that double ME. forms 
such as presse, prése, might come from two French dialects, 
priesse, clesse, giving prése, cése,as jece gave ME. péce ; hut 
the ¢ of prese, prease, seems to be the open é, not the close é 
as in f2ce.} 

Press (pres), v2 [a.t, and pple. pressed ; 
also 6-8 preat, [Altered from or substituted for 
Prest v.2, by association with Press v1; see 
PRESS-MONEY. 

‘This result may have been facilitated hy the fact that the 
pa.t, and pa. pple gres/ could be the pat. and pple, cither 
of prest v ee cast, cost, thrust), or of press vb. (cl. direst, 
(past, fost), so that ‘he was prest’ could be understood either 
‘as ‘he was prested ’ or ‘he was pressed ’.} 

+1. ¢rans. ‘Yo engage (men) with eamest-money 
for service ; to enlist by part-payment or ‘ bounty’ 
in advance; = Pres? v.41. Oés. 

1600 Houtann Ly xxvi. xxxv. 610 When the Consuls 
could neither raise men enow, nor yet find monie..for to 
presse and hire them, and pay their wages withall. 


2. To foree (x nan) to serve in the army or 
navy; = lyveress 2.2, Prest 2.2 2, with further 
development of the sense of compulsion. 


(Quots, 1543 and 1563, from their early date, may belong 
to Prest v.!, frest being a shortened form of prested, as in 


cast, thrust, etc) 
,_ (143 Bacon Policy of War Pref, Wks. 154 1, 125 b, The 
men, which wer prest to go vito the warres, it is almost 
fncredible.. what alacryte & quickenes of spirite was in 
them, 1568 Grarton Chrou. 11. 25 Euery Souldiour there 
prest shonld pay ten shillynges, and thereupon to be dis: 
charged from that voyage.] 1$78 Court win, Grocers’ 
Comp, 11 Aug., 15 nien which were pressed by this Company 
to serue ia the Gicne? Mati? shipps. 1895 Locrine 11. it. 
Dij, O wife ..if 1 had bene quiet, | had not ga hs 
But come,. .shnt vp, for we must to the warres. 1600 FAIRFAX 
Tasso xx. xvi, Men halfe naked, without strength or skill.., 
‘Late pressed foorth to warre, against their will. 1627-77 
Fetruam Resolves t. xIvii. 74 Like Sons prest from an 
indulgeot Father, they would come for a sad Vale. 1697 
Davoen Virg. Georg. 1. 681 The (ec Peasant to the 
Wars is prest} The Fields lye fallow in inglorious Rest. 
1708 Mrs. Centiavre Busie Body wu. ii, Let me catch you 
no more Puppy-hunting about my doors, lest I have you 
rest into the Service, Sirrah. 1745 Westev JVAs, (1872) 
. §12 Lhe ‘Constables and Churchwardens came to press 
you for a soldier. 1749 Frecoinc Fou Fortes xvi. Vill, 
To contrive some method of having him ones] pressed 
and sent on board a ship. 1833 Maanvat PB, Simple xvi, 
Ile replied that he had Neen pressed out of an American 
ship, that he was an American born, and that he had never 
taken the bounty. 1874 Gueen Short /fist. viii. $ 3. 485 
Poor inen who refused to lend were pressed info the army. 
b, tatr. or adsol. 
ates Frercurr A/uot. Lieut. 1 iv, Come get your men 
together.. And presse where please you as you march. 3678 
Maarvewt Growth Popery 43 The ing is fain to press now. 
1819 Czaase 7. of Hall v. 174 Gangs came ressing tll 
ry swept the shore. rgor Lo. RaGLAN in Weston, Gas. 
22 May 2/3 We pressed for the Nav until a time remem- 
bered by many present we pressed for the Army until a 
much more recent period. 
. © trans. Yo take avthorilalively for royal or 
ee = Impress v.? b. 

33 T. StarrorD Pac. Hib. 11. xxiv. (1821) 450 To presse 
and take up any the Boats, or Vessels that are or shall bee 
within the compasse of your command, 1687 A. Lovett. 
tr. Thevenot's Tyao. 1. 178 Saturday after noon the Cachef 
“of Catie pressed our Camels to fetch wood from the Sea+ 
Side. 1698 Crowne Caéignda 1, Wks. 1874 IV. 369 And all 
the horses, io, or near the town, You press'd, to bring th’ 
impetial treasure home. $813 WELLINGTON in Chee 
(1839) X. 393 He was not authorised to press boats, yet he 


pressed at the British lauding place boats which had been 


has not been satisfactorily 


| 


_ for Prof, (2653) Aiijb, 


Presser (pre’sa1). 


1817 


Lo B. Wincuestes in Let. fo 
to this day every executive officer 
to obtain means for 


in our service two years. 
Editor, \n Vritish Sadia 
when he moves camp ‘presses carts” 
transporting his tents. 

a. fransf, and fig. To seize and force into some 


service; = Impress 2.2 c. 

3598 B. Jonson £v. Man in Hunt. ii, Wonld we were 
eene prest, to make porters of; and serue out the remnant 
of our daies, in Thames-street. 2621 Hurton Anat. Mel. 
tte iit i. (1651) 450 They press and muster u wenches as 
we do souldiers. 1783 Pore Fis. Afan wi. 86 Reason..but 
serves when prest,.. Hut honest Instinct comes a volunteer. 
1824 Lams Adia Ser. 1. Capt, 
sressed into the account of the family importance. 1871 
PReeMan Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. iv, 85 In ‘Thierry’s well-known 
Nistory..he is pressed into the service of that writer's 
peculiar theories. 1883 Grtmour Afongols xxvii. 322 The 
‘shirt ’ aforementioned ..is pressed to do duty as a towel. 

Hence Pre-asing v0/. 6., impressinent; also a¢iri6. 

tggt Percivare Sf. Dict. Mahkerimiento, pressing of 
soldiers, delectus. 1640 Pya in Rushw. Hist. Cott. nr. (1692) 
1. 23 But now there follows Pressing of men against their 
Wills, or to find others, 1748 SMOLLETT Rod. Rand. xxiv, | was 
disarmed, taken pane, and carried on board a pressing- 
tender, 1761 } i 
power of pressing both for sea and land service .. was 
another prerogative. 1809 J. ADAms IWks, (1854) UX. 327 
‘A few words more on the subject of pressing. 

Press (of parchinent): sec Prest sé.2 

Pressable (pre‘sab’l), 2.1 rare. [f. Puess v1 
+-ABLE. Also in form Pressiniz.] That may 
be pressed : in various senses of the verb, 

ax6sa Beaome Eng. sMJoor ii, OF all ages that nre 
pressable, From sixteen unto sixty. 1667 WATERHOUSE 
Fire Lond, 156 Whicb,..1 think..is pressable upon rich 
exempted persons now. 

Pre‘ssable, 2.2 rare. [f. Press 2.2 + «ABLE. | 
Liable to be pressed or taken by a press-gang, 

, 1833 M. Scott #om es tas ii. (1859) 37 Pick up all the 
information you can regarding the haunts of the pressable 
men at Cove. 

Press-bed. Obs. exe. dial. A bed constructed 
to fold ie when not in use, into a press (PRESS 
56.1 14) elosed by 2 door or doors; sometimes less 
correctly applied to n box-bed (which does not 
fold up) shut in by folding doors. Also atirté. 

31660 Pepys Diary 14 May, The Judge and I,.Jay in one 
press bed, there being two more in the same room. 1670 
Repwav in Bedloe Pepish Plot (1679) 20 An inclosed Bed 
(commonly called a Press-Red). 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVA. 
39 She removed a Table Press-Bed from the Place where 
the Hair Trunk stood. 1785 Roswer. Your Pebrides 
ar Aug. an. 19773, [At Aberdeen] !_ was to sleep in a little 
press-bed in Dr. Johnson's room. I had it wheeled out into 
the dining-room. 1843 BALLANTINE Gabertunsie i. 2t The 
press-bed doors, stools, tables, and other furniture. 

So + Preas-bedstead. 

1683 Tayon Way to Health 590 You are to destroy all 
Press-Bedsteads which stand in Corners of Rooms, being 
made up with Boards so close, that the Air cannot penetrate 
or dry up and consume the.. Vapours that are contracted, 

| Presse. Obs. rare. {Kr., ad. Prov. (Gaseon) 
presseci—L., perstc-um > see PEACH 56.1] A eling- 
stone peach, 

1604 E. G[Rimstone} D'Acosta's List, Indies wW. xxxi. 294 
Peaches, presses and apricockes have greatly multiplied, 
ol in New Spaine. ' 

esse (of parchment): see Prest 56.2 

Pressed, + prest (prest), //. al [f. Press 
vl+-ED!,] Subjected to pressure; foreed or 
squeezed into a smaller yolume or denser consist- 
ence than the ordinary. Often qualifying articles 
in the preparation of which pressure is specinlly 
used, as pressed beef, brick, fuel, glass, ele. Also 
with ndv. as hard-pressed, hot-pressed, ete. 


fackson, The anecdote was 


€1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 81 Frooa draghte 
‘of wyn tu pe quantyte of oon pressyd grape. 1894 ‘I. B 


La Primand. Fr. Acad, 1.399 Out o pressed milk and 
cruds as it were. 1594 Lytv S/oth. Bomd, wi. iv, Three 
damaske prunes in veluet caps and prest satten gownes. 
1781 Caasae Library 147 The close-prest leaves, unclosed 
for many an age. 1887 Pad! Mall G. 22 uly 6/2 Extensive 
purchases of pressed hay have been effected in Holland. 
1891 FE. Kixctaxe Avstraiian at ti,95 The hard pressed 
artist is obliged to cut down his price. 1894 Daily News 
5 June 7/5 ‘The best British pressed glass tumblers. .are 
made in the North. 1896 /érd. 50 Jan. A A.. building 
erected in pressed Leicester facing bricks of dark red. 


Pressed, +prest, ///. a. [f. Press v.?+ 
-ED I] 

+1. Hired, engaged (with earnest-money). Obs. 

160 Furter Pisgah u. ii. Gad § 36. 79 Ahimaaz.. being 
a messenger volunteer, would confess..no more news then 
what he knew would be welcome, whilest Cushi a prest Post 
must relate the Cull of his message. 

2. Forced to enlist in, or seized for use in, the 
royal or public service. 

1589 Late Voy. Sp. 5 Port. (1881) 51 Our slovenly prest 
men, whome the Lustices. .have sept us out as the scumme 
and dregges of their Countrey. 162 Cottincrs Caveat 
‘They were all prest men, that ran 
‘away presently. 1705 Lp, Seraoua in Hearne Collect. 31 Oct. 
(O. H. $.) 1. 62, 1co Voluntiers are better than 2o press’d 
men, 1748 Anson's Voy. t. iti. 31, The Spaniards were 
sensible of the disaffection of their prest hands, 1878 
Stuass Const. ffist, V1. xviti, 88 se et part of the naval 
service was still conducted by pressed ships. 

Also 6 -or. [Partly f 


Press v.!+-R1; partly from Psessovr, with 


change of suffix.] 


ume f/iet. Eng. 11. App. iii 510 ‘The : 


PRESS-GANG. 


1. One who presses. Applied to workmen in 
various trades, often with specification, as clach- 
presser, cotton-presser, hat-presser, stocking presser, 
lailor's presser, lrouser-presser, AC. OB. One who 
is employed to press eloth, felt, ete. into shape in 


tailoring, hat-making, ete. 

1849 Acl3 4 4 Edw, Vi, ¢.2 $10 Clothworkers Dyers and 
Pressors howses shoppes and other places. 1724 Swit 
Drapier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V. 11. 95, ] am not richer..with 
the sale of all the severa stuffs | have contrived; for, 1 

ive the whole profit to the dyers and pressers. s892 
ehour Commission Gloss, Pressers, men engaged in 
1908 


pressing the seams of garments with heated irons. 
Blockers, including * pressers" 


Brit, Bled. Frais Feb. 38/1 
[hat-manufacture}. bs 
b. One who works a press of any kind; ta 


printer; a wine-presser (o6s.). 

1545 Etvot Dict., Torcularius, a presser. 3573-80 Barer 
Abs. P 688 A presser, or he that resseth, forcudarins, 1614 
Alonstr. Serp. in Hart. Misc. W lalh.) 131. 228 Pamphleting 
pressers. 1641 T. Heasert Aepe ia Oxford Petition 
4 It is not fit the Presser shoul the Vine Cut downe. 

c. Fottery, A workman who makes plates or 
hollow-ware by pressing the prepared clay into 
plaster-of-Paris moulds. Distinguished into flat 
pressers, who make plates; hollow-ware sea HH 
who make cups, basins, vases, and the like; and 
ornamental pressers, Who make ornamental porce- 
lain, relief work, ete. 

1770 A. Youre Tour N. Eng. (17 1) HI. xx. 25s, I had 
the pleasure of viewing the Sik fardshire tteries at 
Burslem... Modellers, .. Pressers, .. Painters, .. loulders in 
plaister of Paris. 1898 Binns Story of Potter ww. i. 202 
ihe hollow-ware presser uses a whirler, but not a jigger, 
and does all his work by hand.. .'Theclay is beaten out into 
suitable bats, and these are pressed and beaten into the 
tnould until every crevice is properly filled. 

2. One who urges or strongly inenlcates, 

1643 J. Waite ist Cent. Scand. Malignant Priests 35 A 
great practiser and presser of the late illegall tnnovations. 
@ 1658 J. Duanam Lrp. Rev. 1. iii, (1680) 122 That learned 
author is an eminent batterer down of presumption and 
a presser of holinesse. 

3. An instrument, machine, or part of a machine 
which applies pressure. Often with specification, 
as brawn-presser, drill-presser, ee. 

Among other things, applied to a form of ironing-machine ; 
the presser-bar of a knitung-machine, which drives the barh 
of the needle into the groove of the shank; the foot-piece 
or presserfoot in a sewing-machine which rests upon the 
cloth to hold it steady; the presser-roller of a drawing- 
frame; the spring-finger of a bobbin- frame. 

1766 Afuseum Rust. V1, 10 The presser, which Mr. Crock. 
atts chaff-cutter uses. 1799 G. SaitH Latoratory 1.7 To 
these sort of saddles are also made pressers, whereby the 
cases on the roller are pressed down with a heavy and. 
1844 Sturnens BA. Karn: 33. 52 The number of pressers 
should be increased, or a considerable extent of land be 

ressed before it is sown. 3854 Yrans. Soc. Arts LVI. 475, 

have made experiments with the drill and drill-presser in 
the same field. 1853 Uae Dict. Arts V1. 831 ‘The legs of 
the flyers carry an arm called a ‘presser’, 1884 /fealth 
Exchib, Catal. t10/2 Tobacco and Vegetable Slicers. Brawn, 
‘Yongue and Lard Pressers. 

b. A cider-press or wine-press. 

1870 Levins A/anip. 73/12 A presser, vessorium. 1616 
Suern. & Maan. Country Farie 408 The way to breake 
them [apples] in peeces, is to_put them in a presser made 
round. 1845 Ln. Campset. Chancellors (1857) 1. xiii. 197 
From the vat of the purest presser it passed, dregless, into 
the vat of our memory. 


+4, A press, x cupboard. Os. 

1503 in Aipon CA. Acts (Surtees) 296 Unum magnum le 
buke presser. 1592 Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) |. 188 
One presser standinge at my bedd head. 

+b. A press-bed. Obs. 


1g57 in Wills & Ine, N.C. (Surtecs) T. 19 In the Chamber 
ouer the Hall... A presser w a mattres In it yje viij*. 


5. Comb.: presser-bar, (a) the presser in n knit- 
ting-machine: see 3; (6) the vertical bar in 9 sew- 
ing-machine which bears the presser-foot; presser- 
flyer (Spinning), a flyer (see FLYER 3¢) having 
a spring-rm which presses against the bobbin to 
regulate the tension in winding on the yarn; 
presser-foot, the foot-plate of a sewing-mnachine 
which holds the cloth down to the feed-plate ; 
presser-frame, a spinning-frame furnished with 
presser- flyers. 

+Pressorage. Obs. rare. [a. OF. pressorage 
(1296 in Godef.), -oirage, -ouerage, clc. (mod.F. 
pressurage), {. pressoirter (mod.¥. pressurer) to 
press (grapes), f. pressorra wine-press.] ?Pressing, 
pressure. 


 e14go Piter. Lyf Manhode w. xvii. (1869) 184 Wher of 


men haue seyn wel ofte, hi pe condyt bi which it discendeth, 
a gret presserage [F. pressoucraige) of teres. 


Pressfal. [f. Press 56.1 +-rut-] 
or ag many asa press will hold. 


As mach 


req H. Mituer Sch. § Schum. iii. (1858) $2 He possessed 
a whole pressful of tattered, hard-working volumes. 1898 
ing Mag. XVI. 1328/1 ‘The charge for a fall 


fag es 28/1 i 
is disposed between crates 1 thin layers, 16 in number. 


Press-gang, 53. [f. Press s2.° or v.¥+ GANG 
56.}] A body of men employed, under the command 
of an officer, to press men for service in the navy 
or army. 


1693 in C. N. Robinson Brit. 
officers who send men to the press 


Fleet (1894) 424 That all 
shall give them tickets, 


PRESS-GANG. 


No. 1 to 15, expressing in their tickets what press-gang the 
belong to. 1707 luguiry Causes Aliscarriages in Hart. 
Afise. 1. 566 Being ae other day at the water-side, | saw 
a press-gang hauling and dragging a man, in a most 
Baeperous manner, in order to send him on board a press- 
etch, 
the sermon, the press-gang came, and seized on one of the 
hearers. , 
He was entrapped by a press-gang, and carried off to Sea, 
Hence Pre‘as-gang v., /rams. & tir. = PRESS v.2; 


Pre'ss-ganged f//. a., Pre‘ss-ganging wd/. sd. 

31863 Mrs. GaskeLt Sy/vta’s L. vii, There'll be no more 
press-ganging here awhile, 1882 Fraser's Afag. XXV. 756 
The surfeit of learning which so unhesitatingly leads the 
pressganged scholar to accelerate his emancipation from 
the school or university. 1899 IVeston. Gaz. 14 Mar. 1/2 
Mr. George Harwood,.. member for Bolton,.. mentioned 
casually that his grandfather bad been ‘ press-ganged ' into 
the Royal Navy...The grandfather of Mr. Billson, the 
Radical member for Halifax, had similarly been the victim 
of ‘ press-ganging ’. 

Pre‘ssible, a. rare". [f. Press v.1, on ana- 
logy of ComPRESSIBLE, repressible, suppressible.] 
Capable of being pressed: cf. PRESSARLE. 

1865 Pall Afall G. 6 Sept. 11/2 No doubt nny friend the 
Italian inakeeper would be more easily pressihle,—what we 
mencrally call more reasonable,—in his financial arrange- 
ments if you could argue out the question of your bed and 
supper in good ‘Tuscana, 

Pre'ssing, v4/. si.! (f. Press v.l+-1ne 1] 

1. ‘The action of Press v.1, in varions senses. 

c1g00 Kom. Rose 6436 Withoute presing more on thee, 
I wol forth, and to him goon. ¢2440 Promp. Parv. 412/2 
Pressynge, cowtpressio, 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 297 Then 
was there great preassing to take the King. 1626 Surri. & 
Marku. Country Farme 414 Good housholders doe not 
loose the drosse of their pressings, but..cast them into 
vessells, and with..water, make Cider for the houshold. 


1674 “ssex Papers (Camden) I. 265 Without y* extra- | 


ordinary pressing of friends | cannot remaine in it. 1681 
Trial S. Colledge 10 The common Judgment of Pressing 
to Death must act pass upon him, but an Attainder of High. 
‘Treason. 1719 De For Cresee 1,207 Those seeret Hints, or 
Pressings of my Mind, to doing, or not doing aay Thing 
that presented. 1838 James Rodéer vi, The madman re- 
quired no pressing. 1881 /’orcelain Works, Worcester 21 
‘The manufacture of Soup tureens, covered dishes, .. basias, 
&e. is called Hollow Ware Pressing. Jéid., The maau- 
facture of plates and dishes is called Flat Pressing. 

2. That which results from or remains after 
ptessing; the product of the pressing, the jnice; in 
4. also, the solid matter left after expressing juice. 

1607 Torsett Four, Beasts (1658) 59 Where is want of 
such pulse, they may give them pressings of Grapes dryed 
and clereeds 1707 Mortimer /Jusd. (1721) 11. 335 Which 
+-you may put among your pressings for a Water Cyder. 
1898 Rev. Brit. Pharm, 32 The third pressing is evaporated 
to such a volume that when added to the first two the whole 
shall measure 2 piats. 

3. attrib. and Cond. with sense ‘nsed in or for 
pressing’, as pressing-bag, -case, cylinder, -kuife, 
machine, -plank, -plale, -roller, -shed, etc. ; press- 
ing-boards, boards used in bookbinding to com- 
press the sheets or volumes, and by botanists in 
pressing specimens of plants; pressing-fat =press- 
fat: see Press sb.1 16a; pressing-paper (sense 
in quot. uncertain); now, botanical drying-paper. 

fis Knicat Dict. Mech, *lressing-bag, the horsehair 
cloth hag in which flaxseed or stearic acid Is pressed. 1823 
G. Martin Bookbinder's Compl, Insiv.g* Pressing Boards, 
are flat boards made of well seasoned beech. 1875 Urs 
Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 1. 424 (Bookbinding) The volumes are 
carefully laid between pressing-boards with their rounded 
backs put outside the edges of each ponies bod so as to 
escape the coming squeeze. 1894 Fenn J Alpine Valley 
1. 153 Only let me ie my pressing-boards and the alpea- 
stock. 1897 Mrs, E. L. Voynicu Gadfly (1904) 5/2 He 
expeaded half his spare cash on botanical books and *press- 
ing-cases, and started off. .for his first Alpine ramble, 1820 
Patent Specif, No. 3385 Having the “pressing cylinder 
reduced at one side in the well-known form called the 
D roller (chiefly used by calicoe printers). 2561 Davus tr. 
Builinger on A poc. (1573) 214 There shall the right *press- 
ing-fat be set vp and made readic, 1884 ealth Exhib. 
Cataé, 113/1 Two Cloth Cutting Machines. One “Pressing 
Machine. 15945 Rates of Customs cijh, *Pressing papers 
the C, leues xxd. 2601 Houtano Péiny 1, 488 Make thy 
“pressing plank. .of the black Sapine or Horn-beam tree. 

Pressing, v4/. 36.2: see under Press v,2 

Pressing, j//. a. [f£ Press v.1+-1ne 2] 
That presses, in various senses of the verb. 

1. That presses, or weighs heavily; bardensome. 

1891 Troud, Raigne K. Yokn i. 14 The heany yoke Of 
pressing cares, that hang vpon a Crowne. 1657 AusTEN 
Fruit Trees u. 15 The sense of his present misery is there- 
fore the more pressing. , i 

2. That presses physically; exerting or causing 
pressure. Pressing sail: see Press 56.1 9, 

1656 tr. Hodbes' Elem Philos. (1839) 211 Bodies, whose 

arts yield more or less to the endeavour which the pressing 
body makes at the first arrival, 1807 Worosw. Ihite Doe 
v. 65 Nor wanted 'mid the pressing crowd Deep feeling. 

3. Calling for immediate attention; urgent. 

1616 J. Cuaspertatn in Crt. § Times Fas. 7 (2848) 1. 
400 Providing for matters most necessary, and discharging 
the most pressing and crying debts. 2690 Locke Gov. 
t. iv. § 42 Hlis pressing waats call for it, 1781 Gipson 
Deel. & E HII. 175 [He] advanced iato the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and personal danger. 
1807-8 Syn. SmitH Paley Lett. Wks. 1859 UL. 151/2 
Pressing evils are not got rid of, because they are not talked 
of. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 459 ‘The real object..was 
to enable the directors to pay off pressing liabilities. 


1739 Wesiey /V&s. (1872) I. 212 In the middle of | 
rBao W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Widow § Son § 12 
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b. Of a request, invitation, etc.: Expressed with 
an earaest desire for compliance; also of the 
person: persistent in solicitation; importunate. 

1705 Stanaorr Paraphr, 11-201 They received fresh and 
more pressing Invitations, 1710 Steete Tatler No, 200 
| p2 My Mother..is very pressing with me to marry. 17 
Burke /y. Kev. Pref., A new and pressing application for 
the Author's sentiments. 1845 Foro Handbh, Spain 1. 29 
They are very pressing in their invitations whenever an 
eating is going on. 1855 Macautay A/ist. Eng. xxi 1. 
662 He had. .come up to town..in consequence of a press- 

ing summons from Porter. 
| + Pre-ssing-iron. Ols. An iron implement 
(= Iron 54.1 5) used by tailors, dressmakers, laun- 
dresses, etc., which is heated, and used to press 
down seams, smooth cloth, and the like; a smooth- 
ing-iron. Also fg. 

1343 Keading Abbcy Tailor's Compolus (Add, MS. 19657), 
In Reparacione vaius pressynge yryn pro Scissore viij.d. 
1459 Maddon, Essex, Court Rolls Bundle 34. No. rb, A 
pressynge yren, precii ii d. 157]-87 Houtxsuep Chron. I. 
1064/2 Then Moshie having at his girdle a pressing iron of 
fourteene pounds weight, stroke him on the hed with the 
| same. 1607 Torseit Four. Beasts (1658) 313 ‘Vake a 
Taylors pressing Iron made hot and rub it up and down 
; upon the cloth. ¢1637 Wotton Let. to Sir R. Baker in 
| Relig. (3651) 446 Your worldly troubles have been but 

Pressing-Irons to your heavenly cogitations, 
| Pre‘ssingly,aa. [f. Pressing ppl.a. +-LY2.] 
In a pressing manner; urgently: importunately. 

1642 Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 33 The one contracts and 
enchaines his words, and speakes pressingly and short. 
a166:1 Hotvoay Fuvenal 125 First, in respect of the express 
| testimonie of the poet ;..secondly, and more pressingly (as I 

thiak) because of the absurd consequence. 1760 rs Joun- 
STON Chrysal (1822) 11.149 My motive for writing to you so 
pressingly to come to me. 1871 Carty.e ia Mfrs. Cariyle's 
Lett. (1883) I. 392 W. E. Forster..pressingly hospitable, 
took us home with him. 

Pre'ssingness. (ff. as prec.+-NnxE8s.] The 
quality of being pressing; urgency ; importunity. 

@a3:68: ALLESTREE Serm., Alatt. vi, 22, 23 (1684) IT. 258 
This consideration alone might apply it self with pressingaess 
upon us. 1684-5 Bovie Alin. [Vaters Advt., Which pressing- 
ness of theirs he could not deny to be the more excusable, 
on this occasion, 188: P. Brooxs Candle of Lord 127 He 
has been allowing the nearness aad pressingness of his owa 
circumstances to delude him. _ 3 
| Pression (pte‘fan). Now rare. (a. F. pression 

(16th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. presstdn-em, a. of 

action f. premére: see Press v.1 

1. The action of pressing ; pressure. 

1661 Bovis Spring of Air (1682) 110 This is tne difference 
between Pression aad Suction, that suction makes such an 
adhesion and pression doth not. 2674Grew Dise. Alixture 

| iv. § 3 Weight it self is but Pression, 1880 Nature XXI. 
| 422/2 Under ordinary conditions of pression diamond will 

withstand a high temperature. P 
| +2. In the Cartesian physics: Pressare or im- 

pulse communicated to and propagated through 


a fluid medium. Ods. 

1672 Newton in Pail. Trans. VUL. 5089 Other Mechanical 
Hypotheses on which Light is supposed to be caused by any 
Pression or Motion whatsoever, excited ia the aether by the 
agitated parts of Luminous bodies, 1704 — Optics ut. (1721) 
336 If Light consisted only ia Pression propagated without 
actual Motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the 
Bodies which refract and reflect it. 1756 Amoxy Buacle 
(1770) L187 If the moon. . by pression aad attraction, was the 
principal cause of flux and reflux. 

3. Ia massage: ‘A method of pressing or com- 
pressing the muscles, by means of the whole hand, 


| the tips of the fingers, or the roulette’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
| 1887 D. Macuirs Art Massage i. (ed, 4) 15 Ia the sundry 
| 


ressions he should not fatigue the patient. /é/d. ii. 27, 
‘ believe that a soft pereussion..might accomplish the same 
result as massage by pression. , 

Pressiroster (presirg’sta1). Ovnith. [ad. F. 

| pressirostre (Cuvier), ad. mod.L. pressirostris adj., 

| £L. press-us pressed + rostrtem beak, bill.] A bird 

| of the Pressirostres of Cuvier, now included in the 

| Charadriomorphe or plover-snipe group. So 
Pressiro‘stral a., having the characteristics of the 
Pressirostres; Pressiro’strate a., having a com- 
pressed beak (Mayne Axfos. Lex. 1858). 

1842 BranneE Dict, Scé., etc., Pressivosters, a tribe of 
wading birds, including those which have a flattened or 
compressed beak. 1847 Wenster, Pressirostral, having 
a compressed or flattened beak ; applied to certain birds, as 
the lapwing. Partington. 

+ Pressitant, a. Obs. rave!. [ad. L. type 
*pressitant-ent, pt. pple. of *pressitare, iterative of 
pressdre to Press: cf. cursildre.] Continuing to 
press; exerting continuous pressure. 

2668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. ix. 34 Neither the Celestial 
matter.of the Vortices nor the Air nor Water are pressitant 
ia their proper places. a 

Pressive (pre'siv),a. Now rare. [ad. obs, F. 
pressif, -ive, pressing, urgent, violent (16th c. ia 
Godef.}: see Press v.] and -IvE.] 

+1. Pressing, urgent. Ods. 

1619 Times Storehouse 11, 11. iii, 301/1 If the affairs are 

ressine..each canton must aduertise his confederates, to 


e in readinesse for aduising (altogether) on that whieh is 
| to done. r 
+2. Oppressive. Ods. 
,162z3 Be. Hate Confempl.,O. T. xvi. i, How did he make 
siluer to be in Terusalem as stones, if the exactions were so 
pressive? 


PRESS-MONEY. 
+3. Impressive. Ods. 


1623 tr. Favine's Theat. ffon. 11. xiii, 213 These are the 
most pregnant and pressive passages, 

4, Characterized by pressure; pressing. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 133 From the pressive 
violence of the action, it has also Becaibigtly beneficial in 
many cases of obstruction. 1887 D. MaGuire Art Massage 
(ed. 4) Latrod. 6 Give pressive movements to the several joints. 


+Pre‘ssly, adv. Obs. Also6 precely,7 presly. 
[f. Press a.+-n¥2; in sense 1 perh. short for 
expressly.) 1. ? Expressly. 

@ 1618 SKELTON as See 2577 This mater we have movyd, 
you myrthys to make, Precely purposyd vnder pretence 


ree 
. Concisely ; pec, exactly. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov., Dominus Verulamius, No man 
ever spake more neatly, more presly, nore weightily, 1642 
H. More Song Sont wu. ii. u. xxviii, Still more presly this 
point to pursue. a 1675 Licutroot Kem. (1700) 48 Study them 
pressly, for they are of infinite sweetness and satisfaction. 

Pressman!, [f. Press si.1+ Man 56.1] 

1, A man engaged in a wine-press, rare}. 

e161 Cuarman (iad xvin. 516 One only path to all, by 
which the pressmen came In time of vintage. 

2. A man who operates or manages a printing- 
press; esp. a hand-press printer. 

1598 Fiorto, Battitére,..a Printers presse-man. _ 1683 
Moxon Alech, E-xerc., Printing xxiv. » 5 When the Press. 
man Pulls, the Teanaats of the Head shall have an equal 
Horizontal level Check. 1763 W. Lewis Canuu, Phél.- 
Techn. 374 The care and atteation of the pressmen in well 
working the ink on the types with the balls, are very 
material points. 1866 Branoze & Cox Dict. Se. ete. If. 
74/1 Pressmen, who apply ink to the surface of the form of 
types, and take off the impressions upon paper. The presse 
men who work steaai presses are called machine minders. 
1894 Labour Comnt. Gloss, Pressmen, mechanics engaged 
in priating by the old band presses (very few now) taking 
off impressions on paper, whether from type, stone, wood: 
cuts, or metal plates. 

3. One who writes or reports for the daily or 
weekly press; a reporter, a journalist. 

1859 Sata 72, round Clock (1861) 34 This brave old press- 
man, who,..whea there were neither contributors nor com- 

sitors to be found at hand, bravely took off his coat, and 
in his shirt-sleeves first translated, and then. .proceeded to 
set up ia type his own manuscript. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
13 Sept. 4/2 Our Commissioner..was not the first press 
man presented to the Japanese Sovereign. 1898 Datly 
News 31 Aug. 6/3 (lastitute of Journalists) Sir Edward 
Russell delivered his presidential address before a large 
audience of pressmen from various parts of the country. 

4. In shoemaking: A workman who stamps out 


the sole-leather for boots or shoes with a press, 
1895 Daily News 22 Mar. 7/3 The demand for an increase 
of wages to clickers and pressmen. gal Lbid, 17 Mar. 3/2 
A minimum wage of 28s. per week for clickers and 26s. per 
week for press mea. 
+ Pressman”. ds. 
Man sb.l In sense 1 peth. for prest-man.] 
1, Aman ‘ pressed’ iato naval or military service; 


an impressed man. 

1638 Eart or Manchester in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist 
MSS. Comm.) I. 282 The soldiers that are to go must now 
be press mea, 1665 Pervs Diary 10 May, ‘Vo get some 
soldiers. .to go keep pressmen on board our ships. 

2. A member of a press-gang. 

1785 Jounson, Pressman, t. One who forces another into 
service; one who forces away. 1775 in Asn. 1828 in 
Wesster; and in mod. Dicts, 

Pre‘ssmanship. [f. Presswan!+-su1p.] 

1. Occupation as pressmaa in a printing-office. 
1828 Hansaro Tyfographia 912 Those sheet-anchors of 
pressmanship called points. 

2. Occupation as a writer or reporter for the press. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 1 Apr. 409/1 During his sixteen years of 
pressmaaship..the passion for truth has solely possessed him. 

Press-mark. [Press 54.1 14.] In libraries, 
a mark or number written or stamped in or on 
each book (now eae on the inside of the cover), 
and also given ia the library catalogue, specifying 
the room, book-press, book-case, shelf, etc., where 
the book is kept. 

[1684 E, Cuampertayne Pres. Si. Eng. (ed. 12) 1. 228 
margin, The several Marks on the Presses which contain 
the Records] 1802 Pianta Cat MSS. Cott. Libr. Br. 
Atus. p. xii note, The books were deposited in fourteea 
presses, over which were placed the busts of the twelve 
Casars and of Cleopatra and Faustina, whence the press- 
marks given to the volumes in its several catalogues. 1841 
Hattiwetr in Cov. Myst. Introd. 6 A quarto volume,.. 
now preserved in the Cottonian collection of manuscripts.. 
under the press-mark Vespas. D. viii. 1906 Ldin. Rev. Jan. 
130 The press-mark was always omitted. 

+Press-ma:ster. Ods. [f. Press 50.2 + 
Master $6.1] One who was authorized to impress 
recruits; the officer in command of a press-gang. 

1673, A. Watker Lees Lachrymans 12 He that's takea 
by this great Press-master, must serve i person. 1690 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2541/4 These are to desire all Officers, 
Press-Masters and others whom it may concera, to Press 
the foresaid Samuel Courtner wherever they shall find Wer 
1697 View Penal Laws 52 Two men, for every hundre: 
Tun [collier] Vessel..Press free; and if any a 
presume to press such thea he shall forfeit 107. 1705 Lond, 
Gas. No. 4087/4 In case he should have been forced from 
his Duty by.. Press Masters by Land or Sea. E 

Pre‘ss-momey, tprest-money. Now 
only //ist. Also 6 presse-, 7 pressed-. [Orig. 
prest-moncy, f, Prest s6.1+ Money. 


[f. Press 56.2 or v.2 + 


PRESSNESS. 


The change to prest-moncy may have been at first a pho- 
netic simplification, the ¢ between two consonants being 
squeered ont, as in OE. issima, bidsma, blossom, Christmas 
(kri‘smis), Christ-crosr, criss-cross, ces} this would naturally 
encourage association with the notion of pressing and pres- 
sure,as in Parss v.? Cf. the rgth c, spelling pressed-moncy, 
as if money Ee to men when pressed. (Some 17th c. 
etymologists fancifully derived the name from Pagst a., 
and explained it as money paid to men for being ‘ prepared 
or ‘ready’ for service.)} , 

1, Money advanced, a loan ; esp. to the sovereign 
in an emergency; = Prest sé.) 1. 

a, 1s60-1 Newcasile Guilds (Surtees) 89 An act mayd for 
the payment of the prest {vvisf7, press] money. (Cf. quots. 
rg6o-1 in Pugsr :8.!'1 and Paest vt.) 

. Money paid In advance for work undertaken, 
or expenses to be incurred; = Pnest sd.1 3. 

a. 1445 Order Queen's Coronation in Rymer Fadera 
(1710) XI. 83 That ye Deliver nnder oure saide Tresorer.. 
in Prest Moneye the some of Five Hundred Pounds. 1539 
in Househ. Ord. ue) 228 The said Cofferer shall give 
prest money beforehand to every of the said Purveyors. 
1604 Lid. 39 Item, that the Cofferer doe give Prest-Moncy 
before hand to Our Purvayers. 

3. Earaest-money paid to a sailor or soldier on 
his enlistment, the acceptance of which was the 
legal proof of his engagement; ‘the King’s (or 
Queen's) shilling’; = Prest 56.1 4. 

a, 1§23 Lp. Berens Froiss, 1. cccxc. 667 Then it was 
ordayned..to ¢ all maner-of men of warre lycence to go 
thyder [to Spain]; And the kyng delynered them their first 
yee money. 1545 St. Papers Hen, Vitl, 1.792 Master 

lugh Stnycklye..hathe. .laid owt certen sammes of monye 
for the conduyt and prest monye of such maryners as te 
towke up to go to Portesmouthe, 1548 Etvor Dict, 
Authoramentum,..also earnest. money, wages or hyre, 

reast money. 1 Puttpot in Foxe A. & A. (1583) 1833/1 

hey haue taken his prest money a great while, and now 
tet them shew themselues meade to serue hym faythfully. 
‘3600 HotLanp Livy tt. xxiv. 59 Thecomminaltie..encouraged 
one another not to take prest-monie, or to enter their names 
in the muster-masters book, 1619 Datton Country Fust. 
evil. (1630) 380 Souldiers entered of Record and having taken 

rest Money. 1633 D. Rlocexs] /reat. Sacram. 1. 3170 

aptisme is our prestemony to bind us to Christ in all 
estntes to be his souldiers. 1666 Pervs Diary 30 June, He 
had not money Lo pay the pressed-money to the men. 1710 
J. Hannis Zex. Techn. U1, Prest Moncy,..is Money given 
to Soldiers when they are Pres¢: and binds such as receive 
it to be ready at command at all Times appointed. 

B. 1885 Founders’ Comp. (MS.) Acct, Books, Imprimis 

the xvjth day of aprill unto them in presse monye.. 
liij s. Zéid., Lens, payd nato gefferaye voo the xxiiijt of uly 
ffor Presse monye.-xijd. 1595 Locrine u. ii, Zhra. My 
captain and the cobler so hard at it? Sirs, what is your 
quarrel? Café. Nothing sir, bat that he will not take presse- 
mony. 1649 G. Damier 7rinarch., ten, V, ccxcix, The 
Subtle traps Of Pay, or Press-money. @ 1659 Be. Brownnic 
Sern, (1674) I. xxiii. 294 “Tis like Press-money, if once thou 
receivest it, thou art bound to do service. 1689 Noyal 
Proclamt. 29 Apr. in Loud, Gaz. No. 2450/4 Nevertheless 
His Majesty is infurmed, that several Mariners, ..Press'd 
for His Service, and having received Press-Money, do 
neglect to repair to, and desert the said Service. 1714 Gay 
What D'ye Call (2 ii, Here—Peascod, take my pouch— 
‘tis all I ‘own...'Tis my press money—can this silver fail? 
a1720 Sewer Hist, Quakers (1724) M41 The Justices .. 
resolved to press him for a Soldier. and Bennet sent Con- 
stahles to give him Press- Money. 
+Pressness. és. rare—". 
-NES3.] Conciseness. 

17a8 Youn Love Kame Pref. Aivb, An excellent critick 
of our own commends Boileau’s closeness, or, as he calls it, 
pressness, particularly. 

Pressor (pre's31),2. Phys. [Agent-n. in 1. form 
from premézre to press, used at/rid.) That presses ; 
stimulating, exciting. 

3890 Birtancs Med. Dict., Pressor nerves, nerves whose 
stimulation increases activity of vaso-motor centres. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pressorexciting, stimulating. 1899 Adébute’s 
Syst. Med. V11.258 If the basilar artery be embolised by in- 
jections into the vertebral arteries the greatest 1 ae ects 
occur. 1904 Brit, Med. Frnt. 10 Sept. 603 The extract.. 
seems to contain both a pressor and a depressor substance. 

Pressor, obs. f. PRESSER; var. PRESSOUR. 

+Pressovrian, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pressdri-us 

(see next) +-AN.] Of or pertaining to pressing and 
moulding In clay: cf. press-ware in Press 56.1 16a, 

16r8 Sturtevant Metallica xii, 82 Earthen pipes by the 

Pressorian Art, ety well made are as strong to hould and 
conuey water as leaden pipes or potters pots. 

+ Pressour. Ods. Also 4-6-ure, 5 -ur, 6-or, 
(4 presour, 5 prasaur [a. OF. pressor, -our, -etr, 
variants of pressoir (12th ¢. in Littré) :—late L. 
pressdrium a press for wine, oil, etc., sb. use of 
nent, of pressdrius adj., f. press-, pelt stem of pre- 
mére to press: cf. pressor. See also PRESSER. 

1. An apparatas or instrument for cc or 
squeezing, a. A wine- or oil-press: = Press! 11. 

41340 Hamroie Psalter Wv, 1 Haly kirke as a grape in be 
pressure cries god hafe mercy of me, 1382 Wycur Matt. 
Xxi, 33 Ther was an husbondman, that plantide a yee gerd, 

+ and dalue a pressour (z. *. pressure, 3 presour] therynae, 
€1435 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 666/14 f/oc torcular, prassur. 
€1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode tv. xvii. {1869) 184 It is streyned 
in a pressour (F. pressoucr}. 1558 Waxpr tr. Alexis" Sarr. 
(1568) 46, Presse them in a faire white linneo cloth ‘in a 
yisnent, vntyll there issue out a very cleare oyle. 1§70 

Evins Manip, 192/45 A Préssure, pressoriunt, 

b. = Press 54.1 10. 

4362 [see Press s2.' ro}. 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. RK. 
xix. Ixav. ee Uij/a_Chese eten after meete thurstyth 
dounwarde pe ineete as it were a pressour. 


[f. Press «+ 
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0. fig. 

3426 Lyoo, De Guil. Pilgr. 15897 In a pressour olf gret 
peyne They kan ful offte A man dystreyne. ¢ 1445 — 
Nightingale yo4 The strong pressour of onre Redempcionn, 
On whiche the bloode downe be his sides Ranne. 

3. A clothes-press, a cupboard: =Press sd.1 14, 

1471 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 154 Unum pressur in alta 
camera mea. 15gt Anaresborough Wills (Surtees) I. 59 
My sone to have one pressour. 1964 in JVilés & Ja. NOC, 
(Surtees) 1. at8, I geue him my pressor, my gownes my 
surpless, my ij furred amysis. .and all other rayments apper- 
teynyng vnto me. . . , , 

re‘ss-pa:per. fad. I. presse-papier (in Dict. 
Acad. 1878), f. presse; imperative or stem of gresser 
to Press + papier paper.) A plain or ornamental 
weight with a flat base for pressing or securing 
loose papers; a paper-weight. 

1881 Petcatr Alen. Glass Manuf. Expl, Plates 6 A solid 
square block of glass..to serve a3 3 press paper or eee 
ornament. {1877 D, M. Watrace ussia (ed. 2) 1. 383 
library table, with ink-stand, presse-papier, paper-cutters, 
and other articles in keeping.) 

Pre‘ss-room!. [f. Press sé.1+ Roost 56.) 

1, The room in a printing-office in which the 
presses stand, and where the printing is done. 

1683 Moxon Mech. E.xerc., Printing ii.» 1 The Roof and 
Sides of the Press Room. 1824 J. Jouxson Tyfogr. U1. viit. 
gaa The pressroom should, if possible, be separated from 
the composing-room. 188a J. Sovurawanp Pract. Printing 
(1884) 411 ‘The press-room is generally in the basement. 

2. A room in which a press of any kind ts kept. 

1696 Lond. Gaz, No. 3186/4 That_none bat Persons of 
Quality, and those concerned in the Coinage, be permitted 
tn enter the Melting-houses, Mill-rooms, Press-rooms. 1839 
W. H. Ainswortn %, Sheppard im. ix, The Press Room, 
a dark close chamber, near Waterman’s Hall, obtained its 
name from an immense wooden machine kept in it, with 
which such prisoners as refused to plead to their indict- 
ments were pressed to death. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 863 
The press-rooim at the Royal Mint contains eight machines. 

+ Press-room 2, Oés. [f. Press 56,24 Room.] 
The cabin or apartment in which newly impressed 
men were confined. 

181a Chron. in Ann, Reg. t§a/2 The new raised men on 
board the Neptune tender..broke through the pressroom, 
and took possession of the vessel, 

Press sail = press of sail: see Press sb.1 9. 

Pressumyt, obs. Sc. form of Presume. 

Pre'ssurage. rare. fe. F, pressurage the 
action of pressing, ‘also, the fee thats due to th’ 
owner, oc given for th’ vse, of a common wine- 
presse’ (Colgr. 1611), f. pressurer to press: see 
-AGE 3.) (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonns Dict. rade, Pressurage, the juice of the 
grape extracted by the press; a fee paid to the owner 
of a wine-press for its use. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Pressural, a. [f. next +-aL.] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of pressure. 

3890 in Cent, Dict, 1896 N. Brit. Daily Mait 17 Feb. 4 
Arrangement for obtaining pressural disturbance through 
a considerable space of air. 

Pressure (pre‘fiu, pre‘for). [a. obs. F. 
pressure (1ath c, in Godef.), ad. L. pressira, f. 
press-, ppl. stem of premére to press: see -URE.] 

I. 1. The action or fact of pressing ; the fact or 
conditlon of being pressed (in the various senses 
of Press v.1); the exertion of continuous force upon 
or against a body by some other body in contact 
with it (the results being varions according to the 
relative positions of the bodies, and the yielding or 
non-yielding natare of that which is pressed) ; 


| compression, squeezing, crushing, etc. 


1601 7Manston Pasguil & Kath. wi. 98 The pressure of 
my haires, or the puncture of my heart, stands at the seruice 
of your sollide perfections, 1602 — Ant. 6 Mel. v. Wks. 
1856 1, 66 In the soft pressure of a melting kisse, 3656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 333 When two bodies having 
opposite endeavours, press one another, then the endeavour 
4 either of them is that which we call pressure, and is 
matual when their pressures are opposite. 3735 N. Roain- 
son TA. Physick 308 Let every thing be remov'd, that may 
cause the least Pressure npon his Breast. 1744 Bexketry 
Siris § 46 ‘Vhe juice of olives or grapes issuing by the 
lightest pressure is best. 1815 Scotr Ld. of /s/es v. xix, 
Verdure meet For pressure of the fairies’ feet, 1830 Kater 
& Lanpner Mech. v. 55 Uf motion be resisted, the effect is 
converted into pressure. ¢ 1860 Fanapay forces Nat. iv. 
ae) We cana obtain heat..by the pressure of air. 1875 
Wavre Metviire Aidieg Recoll, xii. (+879) 216 The 
{hlood-hounds] are sad cowards uader pressure from a crow 

2. Physics. The force exerted by one body on 
another by its weight, or by the continaed applica- 
tion of power, viewed as a measurable quantity, the 
amount being expressed by the weight upon a nnit 
area. 

Absolute pressure, the total pressure (of steam, ete.), found 
by adding the amount of the atmospheric pressure to that 
indicated by the ordinary steam-gauge (which shows the 
relative pressure, or pressure above that of the atmosphere), 
Pressure of the almosphere: see ATMOSPHERIC pretsire. 
Centre of pressure; see Centre. High pressure, low 

ressure: see 8 . 

1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech, xiii, Wks. 1772 T. 115 
The conjecture. ,that perhaps the pressure of the air might 
have an interest in more phenomena than men have hitherto 
thought. 2739 Lasrtve Short Acc. Piers Westen. Bridge 

5 Buildings of very considerable Weight and Pressure are 
‘ound to stand firm on such Foundations. 1774 Gotps™. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) |. 186 Uf the vessel filled with water be 


| destroying our Trade and 


PRESSURE, 


forly feet high, the botiom of that vesset will sustain such a 
pressure as would raise the same water forty fect high. 
1820 Scouesey Acc. Arctic Reg. |. 191 At great depths, 
the effect of the pressure of the sea is not a littte curious. 
18a7 N. Arnott PAysics 1. 337 In a fluid Sy oes isin 
all directions. 1858 Lazonen /and-bk, Nat. PAIL, etc. 287 
Steam produced under od ori of 35 atmospheres has the 
temperature of 419°. 1878 Huxtey ysiogr. 91 The weight 
or pressure of the atmosphere is about ts Ibs. in every 
square inch, « Pall Mall G. 18 Sept. 7/a A final cest 
ascertains what is called the ‘pressure’ oh the powder— 
that is to say, its explosive Impact upon the breech. 

+b. In the Cartesian theory: = PRESStON 2. Obs. 

eS Hanus Lex. Techn. WU, Pressure, by this word 

some Philosophers, addicted to the Cartexian Hypothesis, 
mean a kind of Motion which is impressed upon and pro- 
pagated through a Fluid Medium. 

oO. In Llectricily: see qaots, 1907. 

1889 Nature 24 Oct. 630/2 Currents of high tension are 
vonverted into pressures suitable for incandescent lamps 
by means of transformers. 1907 Kegulations Use Electrical 

nergy under Factory and Workshop Act 1901 In these 
Regulations .. Prerswre means the difference of electrical 
potential between any two conductors, or between a con- 
ductor and earth, as read bya hot wire or electrostatic volt- 
meter, — A. P. Trorrer in Let., Electrical pressure is used 
officially in Acts of Parliament and in Regulations, in pre- 
ference to electromotive force (which is neither electro- 
motive nor force), Mut the relation between "electrical 
pressure’ and the ordinary pressure of mechanics or dyna- 
mics is nothing more than an analogy; the same en. be 
said of fension which some prefer. Strictly speal ings 
pressure, tension, and force apply only to matter. In 
reference to Electricity, all these terms mean *That which 
causes or tends to cause an electric current’. 

d. Pressure of canvas, sail = press of canvas: 
see Press 55.! 9. 

3823 Scoxessy Pra. Whale Fith, 1 By carrying a pressure 
of canvass, we were enabled to weather the Calf of Man. 

+8. (?) That which is pressed or prepared by 
pressing : see quots, Oés. 

1486 BL. St. Albans _cvijb, Take pressure made of a 
tombe that was borne in vntyme..and put it in a gut of 
a coluer and fede her therwith. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Back-worm, Take a Pressure made of a Lamb that 
was slink'd, and make thereof two or three Pieces, which 

ut into the Gut of a Dove or the like Fowl, and feed your 

Hawk therewith, : 

+4. fig. The mark, form, or character impressed ; 
impression, image, stamp. Ods. 

1602 Suaks. //as. 1. v. 100 Vea, from the Table of my 
Memory, Ile wipe away. CD Hi past, That youth and 
obseruation coppied there, /z2,11t. it, a7 ‘To shew Vertne 
her owne Feature..and the verie Age and Modie of the 
Time, his forme and pressure. 1809 Matern Gil Blas v. i. 
P53 No sooner did f cast my eyes on her face, than [ knew 
S he very form and pressure of Lucinda. 


IL 5. The action of pressing painfully apon 
the sensations ot feelings; the condition of being 
ainfally pressed in body or mind; the weight or 
uden of pain, grief, trouble, poverty, cic. ; 


affliction, oppression. 

(The earliest sense in Eng.; also in 1athe. in OF.) 

1382 Wyciir Zoku xvi.ar Whanne sche hath borun a sone, 
now sche theakith not on the pressure [Lefoss or charge; 
Valg. pressure), for ioye, for aman is borun in to the world. 
3447 Bokenntan Seyntys (Roxb.) 176 Thorgh thi greth grace 
and cheryte In alle the pressurs of my chyldyng. 1526 
Pier. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 576, In all perylles, tempta- 
cyons, pressures, & necessitees, ct Cress Peanroxe 
Ps, cxix. S. ii, In presure and in paine My joyes thy pre- 
ceptes give. 166a R. Matnew Und. Atch. viii, His Fatherly 
chastening of pains, sicknesses, and bodily pressures. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety viii. P 19 Job, whom we ind not so often 
nor so passionately complaining of any of his pressures, 
as of the unkind censures of his friends, 1794 Mas. Rap- 
curre Syst, Udolpho viii, Emity struggled against the 
pressure of grief, 1889 Greiton Memory's Harké, 97 Me 
said..that the mental pressure and excitement was far the 
worst; it rohbed him of his sleep. ; 

+6. The action of political or economic bardens ; 
a heavy charge; the state or condition of being 
weighed down or oppressed by these. Obs. 

1616 Ruttoxaa Eng. ha aa Pressure, an oppression. 
1628 Sir H. Martin in Rushw. //isé. Coll. (1659) 3. 581 The 
pressures and grievances of the people, with the easie 
remedies. 1642 did. ut. (1692) 1. 641 Detaining our Arms, 
Markets, with many more Pres- 
sures npon us than we are willing to repeat. 1647 CLARENOON 
Hist. Reb. & §& A proportion (how contemptible soever in 
r t of the pressures now every day imposed,) never 
before heard of in Parliament. a1715 Burnet Ows Time 
(1823) HI. 42a He [Baillie] thought it was lawfal for subjects, 
being aider such pressures, 10 try how they might be 
relieved from them. 1719 W. Wooo Surv. Trade 113 That 
our Goods were first sent into Holland, Flanders, Italy, 
&c., and afterwards into Fraace, under the pressures of the 


high duties. 
b. A state of tronble or embarrassment; //. 


straits, difficulties. 

3648 Gacz West ‘nd. 68 The Common-wealth bath soon 
fallen into heavy pressures and troubles. 1727 Swirt Wonder 
of Word, Wks. 1785 11. iu. 53 In all urgeot necessities and 
pressures hea (eid imself to these deities. 1817 Jas. Mire. 
Brit. India 1H |. Vie i. 47 The finances of the Company were 
in their usuat state of extreme pressure and embarrassment. 
1868 M. E. G. Durr Pol, Surv. 202 The summer of 1868 ts 
remembered as a period of financial pressure. | 

c. Urgency ; demand of affairs on one’s time or 


energies, 
i Sybil w. sit, Another day: I have a 7 
cessure of affairs at present. 1861 Dickens Lett. 9 Jan. 
{ write ander the pressure of ocedipauen and busioess. 1885 
Austin Dosson Steele Introd. 46 Writing hastily and under 
pressure, bis language is frequently involved careless. 


PRESSURE. 


7. The action of mornl or mental force, or of 
anything that influences the mind or will; con- 


straining influence. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig.(Arb.) 433 Lt was a notable 
Obsernation of a wise Father..That those, which held and 
perswaded pressure of Consciences, were cominonly inter- 
essed therin, 1656 Eart Mons. tr, Boccalini's Advts. fr. 
Parnass. i ii. (1674) 135 Rebelling against their natural 
Lords, at the pressure of Forrein Princes. | 179: Mrs. 
Ravcurre Aom. Jerest i, His virtue, such as it was, could 
not stand the pressure of occasion. 1792 D. Stewart 
Phitos. Hum, Mind 1... viii, 270 In every state of society 
..the multitude has..acted from the immediate impulse of 
passion, or from the pressure of their wants and necessities. 
1860 Warter Sea-board I. 8 The pressure from without 
will be a benefit to outlying clergy. 1897 Miss Broucuton 
Dear Faustina xv, 1 really have some influence with her 
..if I put pressure on, I really have a good deal. 


III. 8. High pressure. orig. A pressure higher 
than that of the atmosphere, said in reference to 
steam-engines, but now ouly a relative term without 
any absolute limits: esp, in reference to compound 
engines in which the steain is used at different 
pressures in the different cylinders; mostly aé¢r7d., 
as in high-pressure cylinder, engine, steam, etc. b. 
transf. of speed, work, business, conditions of life, 
elc,, andin Sachol.,asn high-pressure pulse, @. In 
Afeteorol, said of a dense condition of the atmo- 
sphere over a certain region, indicated by 2 high 
barometer, as in high-pressure area, high-p. system 
(of winds). Solow pressure, of the steam-enginuc, 


and in Lathol. and Afleteorol. 

1824 R. Stuart //ist, Steam Engine 67 To supersede the 
high-pressure engines, 1833 N. Arnott /’Aysics (ed. 5) 11. 
1. 97 In proportion as the fluid is more condensed —high- 
pressure steain is merely condensed steam, just as high- 
pressure air is condensed air; and to obtain a double or 
triple pressure, we must have twice or thrice the quantity 
of steam under the same volume, /ésd. (see Low a. 20}, 
1851 Jllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 212 High-pressure oscillat- 
ing steam-engine. Jé/d, 213 Selfacting..damper, for high 
and low pressure steam. 1 Weuster s.v. Componnid, 
The steam that has been used in a high-pressure cylinder is 
made todo farther service in a larger low-pressure cylinder. 

b. 1838 Mew Monthly Alag. LU. 448 The importation of 
the batta,.. by which the slaughter of game is achieved 
with a high-pressure velocity, is another illustration of the 
same truth. 1839 Stoxenouse Axhofme p. xi, A small 
freeholder, who was working under the high pressure of a 
stiff mortgage. 1852 ‘I. C. Gratran Beaten Paths VW. 
The high-pressure engine of refinement is always farnighedl 
with a safety-valve against the danger of explosion, 1888 
Mrs. H. Waro 2. Elsmere xx, As for Robert, he, of course, 
was living at high pressure all round. 1895 Daily News 
31 Oct. 6/6 There was no high pressure work going on, and 
no high pressure oratory, 1897 Low-pressure pulse [sve 
Low @. 20} 1901 Daily Chron. 25 Dec. 5/1 The strain of 
another bigh-pressure Session like that Gf last year. 

c. 1891 Daily Newsg Feb, 2/7 About the middle of fast 
week a large high-pressure system spread over the United 
Kingdom from the southward. 1900 IVesti. Gas, 27 Aug. 
4/2 A higb-pressure area lies over our northern regions, but 
a depression exists over the west of France, 

IV. 9. attrib. and Contd, a. of pressure, ns pres- 
sure height, stage; b. used to indicate or ascertain 
the amount of pressure exerted, as fressire-anemo- 
meter, -lest; @. worked by means of pressure, as 
pressure fan, pump, valve; A, caused by pressure, 
as pressure-displacement, figure, -forging, -sign, 
-syinptom; @. for pressing, or causing pressure, 
as pressure-ball, -bandage, -bottle, -box, -forceps, 
frame, -screw; £. objective and obj. gen., as 
pressuresixing, -reciprocating, -relieving adjs.; 
pressure-reducer. 

1898 Westin. Gaz, 24 Jan. 7/2 Passing a current of air by 
means of indiarnuber *pressnre-balls through a glass bottle 
full of glass shavings steeped in sulphuric ncid. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. Ul. 232 The application of *pressure 
bandages is very useful. 1899 /é/d, VIL. 239 In its turn it 
is attached hy a T-tnbe, to a "pressure bottle, 1882 Rep. to 
Ho. Repr. Prec, Met. U. S. 626 In order to utilize the 
Pressure due to the elevated position..the water is con- 
ducted from the ditches into a tank called the ‘ *pressure 
box’. 1903 Acnes M, Crerkr Astrophysics 38 *Pressure- 
displacements and motion-displacements are, in fact, respec. 
tively concerned. c 1890 W. fr. Casmey Ventilation 7 The 
*pressure fan..used where a small volume of air at a high 
velocity of pressure is required. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled, 
VIII. 821 Excision associated with the rapid application of 
the *pressure iotce os. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Printing: 
Jrame (Pbotography), also known as a *pressure-frame. 
1899 Adlbutt’s Syst, Aled. V1, 253 At acertain *pressure- 
height the fluid meniscus exhibits maximal pulsations. 188 
Nature 15 Dec. 167 The total work done by a fluid “pres- 
sure-reciprocating engine, 1889 Electrical Rev. XXV. 
583 An accumulator is..merely a chemical converter which 
is unequalled as a “pressure-reducer. 1880 Barwri.. 
Ancurism 41 The *pressure symptoms of innominate 
uneurisms are very variable. 1897 Aééudtt's Syst. Med. 111. 
87 The muscles may be so wasted that no “pressure-test is 
available, 1897 Weekly Sun 19 Sept. 15/2 It is forced 
down by the tremendous *pressure-valves into a small 
chamber within the tank. 


10. Special Combs.; pressure-bar, a device in 
a plaaing-machine for holding down the material 
to be planed; pressure-blower, 2 blower for 
producing a blast in which the air is driven by the 
pressure of pistons; pressure-button, a ‘ button’ 
or stud, by pressing which 2 spring is liberated or 
an electric bell rung; pressure-cyliuder, the 
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cylinder of the pressure-gauge of an engine; 
pressure-engine, a machine driven by the pressure 
of a column of water, esp. one in which the piston 
of a cyliader is driven by watcr-power ; a hydraulic 
engine; pressure-filter, 2 filter in which the 
liquid is forced through filtering material by pressure 
greater than that of its own weight; pressure- 
gauge, -gage, an instrument forshowing the pressure 
of an elastic agent, as steam or gas; also, one for 
showing the pressure in 2 cannon or fire-arm at the 
instant of explosion of the charge; pressura 
heater, an apparatus for heating water, etc., by 
steam under pressure ; pressure-note, A/es. a note 
marked with a crescendo; pressure paralysis, 
paralysis caused by pressure on part of the brain; 
pressure-pipe, the pipe of the pressnre-gauge of 
a stcam-engiue ; pressure-point, one of the points 
on the surface of the body marked by special 
sensibility to pressure ; pressure pouch = PuARYN- 
GOCELE; pressure-register, a recording pressure- 
gauge, particularly one that records the fluctuations 
of pressure of air, steam, or gas; pressure ridge, 
a ridge caused by Tes esp. ridge of ice in 
the polar sens caused by lateral pressure ; pressure- 
spot = fressure-foint. 

1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. s.v., The long suits of 
the Woodworth and the Woodbury Patents were upon 
*pressure bars and pressure rollers. 1893 Star 1g May 1/8 
‘The new electric bells. the substitution of ‘pressure buttons 
for the existing lever pulls. 21898 Nest. Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/3 
Whilst carrying out a speed trial. .the aproges cylinder 
burst, and the engineer. .got badly scalded. 1815 Chron. in 
Ann, Reg. gift A new steam boiler, worked by what is called 
a "pressure engine of about six horse power. 1853 GLYNN 
Power Water 96 By the pessare-ciipie and the turbine, 
the power of waterfalls of any height..may at once be 
made available. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Ftltering-press, 
a “pressure-filter, 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. UW. x1.37 
The Deep-Sea sresctreaice 1879 Cassel?’s Techn. 
Educ. w. 211 Some mode of indicating at any moment the 
exact pressure which the steam exerts, and this we learn 
by means of the ‘pressure-gange'’. 1896 Rep. Aerated 
Bread Co, 11 "The litle boiler which is generally termed 
the *pressure heater, 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. V1. 658 
*Pressure paralysis for the most part is rapidly recovered 
from. 1889 J'ai? Mall G. 29 Nov. 4/3 During her gun 
trials the * pressure pipe, which was 8 feet long, burst. No 
one was hurt. 1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X1. 315 
It is in this forni of spasm that the oe points which 
are capable of inhihiting spasm have been recognised. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. WN. 363 *Pressure pouches, though 
often called oesophageal, in reality arise from the lower part 
of the pharynx. 1897 Nansen's Farthest North 1. vi. 241 
‘The *pressure-ridges. .are apt to run at right angles to the 
course of the pressure which produced them. 1887 G. ‘I, 
Lapp PAysiol. Psychol. 410 The finest point, when it touches 
a‘*pressure-spot', produces a sensation of pressure, and not 
one of being pricked. 


Pre‘ss-wa:rrant. Now //ist. [f. Press sd.2 
+ Warrant sé.) A warrant giving authority to 


" impress men for the service of the navy or army. 


@ 1688 Virisers (Dk. Buckhm.) Sea Officers, And in their 
Pockets carried their Press-Warrants. 1770 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 147/2 Press-warrants were sent to Portsmouth, and next 
morning the press-gangs went on board the merchant ships. 
x Daily Chron. 3 Sept. 3/2 In 1673-4..Colonel Strode, 
the Governor of Dover Castle, had refused point blank to 
execute a press warrant till be knew what Parliament 


would say. 
Pre‘ss-work. [f. Press 53.1 + Work sd.] 


1, The work and management of a printing-press ; 
the printing off on paper, ete. of what has been 
‘composed’ or set np in type; the result of this, 
the work turned ont from a press, esp. from the 
point of view of its quality. 

1771 Lucnomse fist. Print. 47 His excellent method of 
disposition, composition, and press-work. /%fd. 52 His first 
works. .resemble the press-work of Worde and Pinson. 1832 
Bapsace Econ, Manuf. xxi, (ed. 3) 208 The press-work, or 
printing off, is charged at a price agreed vee for each two 
hundred and fifty sheets, 1867 Drannor & Cox Dict. Se, 
etc sv., By fine presswork is meant work printed with the 
best paper and ink, and with the utmost care at a hand 
press. 1896 T. L. De Vinxe Afoxon's Mech. Exerc, Printing 
412 The new method has..cheapened common presswork.., 
but it has not bettered the presswork of books. a 

2. Literary work done for the press; journalistic 
work. 

1888 Baars When a Man's Single v, His first press-work 
had been a series of letters he had written when at school, 
and contributed to a local paper. F 

3. Lottery. The making of ware by pressing the 
clay into monlds. 

1839 Uae Dict. Aris 1012 A great variety of pottery 
wares..are made by two different methods, the one called 

ress-work, and the other casting. The press-work is done 
in moulds made of Paris plaster...All vessels of an oval 
form, and such as have flat sides, are made in this way. 

4. Joinery. (See quot.) 

1875 Knicur Drct. Mlech., Press-work.., cabinet work of 
a number of successive. veneers crossing grain, and tnited 
by glue, heat, and pressure, a 

Pre'ss-yard. Ods. exc. Hist, [f. Press vl 
1b+Yarp.}] Name of a yard or conrt of old 
Newgate Prison, in which the torture of pezve forte 
et dure (PEtxe, Press v.1 1 b) is supposed to have 
originally been carried ont; and from which, at 
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PREST, 


n later period, capitally convicted prisoners started 
for the place of execution, 

3654 Gayton J’%eas, Notes i, v, 
one, as if God had done it with Fd 
Presse-yard had ended the quarrel). 
History of the Press-Yard: or a Brief Account of the 
Customs and Occurrences..to be met with in.. Ifis 
Majesty’s Goal of Newgate in London. /éid. 3 The Press- 
Yard being no part of t é Prison, but taken in as a part of 
the Governor’s Honse..it is in the Keeper's Breast to 
refuse any Prisoner a Reception there withont a Conditional 
Vreminm, 21720 Sewet Hist, Quakers (1722) yin 374 
Bidding the Turnkey bring down the said Prisoners to hin 
in the Press-yard. 1771 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 161/1 Vheir 
wives and children were admitted into the press-yard to take 
their leave of tbem before they set out [for the gallows ai 
Tyburn]. 1780 Newgate Cal. V. 109 Being brought down 
into the press-yard, his irons were knocked off, and be was 
put into the cart. 1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg. Ser.1. Execu. 
fzon, Round the debtors’ door Are gather'd a couple of 
thousand or more; As many await At the press-yard gate. 
1906 Daily Chron. 5 Oct. 4/7 The new Old Bailey... There 
will be no ‘peine forte et dure ', commemorated in the name 
Press Yard. 

+ Presssyly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [perh. after F. 
fressément, with substitution of English suffix.] 
Urgently, pressingly. : ’ 

t4gt Caxton Vitas Paty. WW. de W. 1495) 1. Ixxxti. 122 
Lettres. .By the whyche they wrote wet! pressyly that ber 
sone sholde be delynerde toher agayne, 

+ Prest, 54.1 Obs. Also 5 prestte, 5-7 preste, 
6 preast(e. [a. OF. prest (12th c. in Littré), 
mod.F, gré/, the action of preparing or lending, 
a loan, purveyance for the king’s table, advance 
pay for soldiers; vbl. sh, f. OF. prester, mod.F. 
préter to afford, lend, Prest v7.1 So It. presto 
aloan, (In Eng. hist. documents the L. word is 
usually prestitem, pa. pple. of presidre, PRESTY,1)] 

1. An advance of money; a loan; ¢sf. one made 
to the sovereign in an emergency; a forced loan; 
a grant, gift, bequest, 

1439 Rolls of Parit. V. 8/a Ne hadde leen ye gret loones 
and presttes. 1475 BA. Nodlesse (Roxb) 80 The creditonrs 
have not been duelie paide of here lonys and prestis made 
to highe sovereins, a 1512 Fasyan Chron, vit. 683 In thys 
yere [1486] a prest was made to the kynge of .ii, M.1i. of the 
Shyche the mercers, grocers, & drapers lent ix. C. xxxvii. li, 
and .vi.s. @ 1529 SKELTON Cod, Clonte 352 The people mones 
Yor prestes and for lones Lent and never payd. 1560-1 
Newcastle Guilds (Surtees) 89 A serteyn some of maney 
beyng granted by waye of loon or prest. 177-87 Hotin- 
sued Chron. IYI. 1090/2 The first of September the queene 
demanded a prest of the citie of London of twentie thousand 

uinds, to be repaied againe within fonreteene daies after 

lichaelmasse next folowing. 1643 Pavxne Sov. Power 

Part. App. 29 For lack of money, he was driven of necessitie 
to aske a preste of the citizens of Paris. 


2. A charge, duly, or impost; a deduction madé 
from or in conuexioa with any payment. See also 


quot. 1898. 4 
37328 Kolls of Parlt, V1. 59/2 The said Maire, Feliship 
and Merchauntes [of the Staple of Caleys}, nor their suc 
cessours, shall not sett nor put any ymposition, prest or 
charge, uppon the Wolles or Wollefelles of any persone of 
the said Feliship. 1491 len. VII in Ellis Ovig. Ledé. Ser. 
I. 170 We..charge you that.. ye content and paye unte 
theim [for their wages of the half yere ended at Estre last] 
. the sammes aforsaid, withoute any prest or charge setting 
upon theiin..for the same, /dfd. 172, 173. 3848 Act 2 
dw, Vi, « 4 § 2 [For allowance of sheriffs upon their 
account) That the same tayles soe hereafter there lo be levyed 
and striken, shalbe delyvered unto everye of the samé 
Sheriffes.. without prest or other chardge to be sett npon 
them for the same, [1898 Hncycl. Laws Eng. X. 327 Prest, 


It was as good and all 
e Country, or else the 
1917 (title) The 


“a duty which sheriffs formerly had to pay on receiving their 


tallies for the sums standing due from them in the neconnts 
of the Exchequer.] re J 
3. A payment or wages in advance ; money paid 
on nccount to a person to enable him to proceed 
with an widertaking; cf Imprest sé.1 1, PREss- 
MONEY 2. Auditor of prests: sce IMPREST $0.1 1c, 
3495 Naval Ace. Ien. VIT (1896) 137 Sommes of maney by 
the said Robert..by way of preste at the Receipte of the 
Kinges Eschequier. .hade or receyued. 1915 T. Laake in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 499 One hundreth 
uindes sterling to be delivered unto..the Kinges Glasier 
In way of prest towardes the glaising of tbe great Churche, 
3522 Rutland Papers (Catiden 6 Prestes to diuers per- 
sonnes for pronision of vitailles for themperor. @1§62 G. 
Cavennisn Wolsey (1893) 197 Yt was concludyd that be 
shold have by the beats of prest,a thousand marks owt of 
Wynchester byshopric! ee hand of his pencion. 1657 
Howe. Londinop. 370 The Auditor of the Prests, whose 
Office it is to take the Accounts of the Mint..and of all 
other imprested or moneys advanc'd before hand. 


4, esp, Earnest-money paid to a sailor or soldier 


on enlistment, enlistment-money. c ‘ 
1480 Howard Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 9 [Of this sum) is 
prest for j. M. j.ciiij2* maryners, every of them 1j.s. for 
prest, C. xviij. li, 1491 Act 7 flex. V77,c.1§1 Any Souideour 
which herafter shalbe in Wages and reteyned or take any 
prest to serve the King uppon the Sec. 1562 Royal Letters 
23 July (City of London, Jor. 18 If §7), For their prest, 
coates, and conducte money. 1§83 rec. for 7 reason (1675) 
45 As it were an earnest or prest. 1588 Lerter Ba. §c. City 
Lond. Mf. 200b, Frauncys Tobnson who was appoyated to 
servé as a soldyar..and receyved her Majesties prest. 
“5, An- engagement of a person by payment of 
earnest-money ; an enlistment of soldiers or sailors. 
1542. St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1X. 3139 We wolde you shuld 
provyde us of ten good dromes, and as many fifers. For the 
prest and setting forward of whiche persons you maye 


PREST. 


receyve, what money youwolte desire, of our servaunt 
Guideniingre. s60a Cauew Cornwall! sor ‘Vhis towno 
furnisheth more able Mariners at euery prest for her High- | 
nesse seruice, then many others of farre greater blaze. | 

6. Ju prest: As a ‘prest’ or loan; in advance ; | 
on acconat ; as earnest-money. (Cf. senses I, 3, 5.) | 

1486 Naval Acc. Ien, VII (1896) 9 Receyued..b thandes 
of the said Henry Palmer in prest vpon the said office..clll, 
xggo Fow, VI ak in Froude {fist Eng. xxvii. (1870) TV. 
18 For which I should give him 15,coo/. in prest, and leave | 
to carry . over sea to al the exchange. 1557 Order | 
of tlospitails ¥ iv, You shall not deliver any mony in prest | 
to any Officer,.. without the Thresorer will yow the same to | 
doe. 1579 FENTON Guicciard. x. (1599) 456 They departed 
to their houses, having receined in prest onty one Florin of 
the Rhein for a man. 1603 Knoctes Avrst, Turks (161) 999 
There was taken wp in prest of privat merchants in..Aleppo 
only, the summe of three score thousand Cecchini. 

7. atirib. and Comé.: preat-warrant, see quot. 
and cf. PRESS-WARRANT. 

3894 C. N. Roatnson Brit, Flee? w.iv. 413 In Elizabeth's 
reign there was no great difficulty experienced in obtaining 
mea when wanted by ‘ prest warrants‘, or warrants for paying 
‘prest’ money. 

+ Prest, 53.2 Obs. Also 7-8 preaa(e. [Of un- 
certain origin.] A sheet (of parchment or the like). 

31405 W1ll of Bullok (Somerset Ho.), My wille as it ys 

ron Practick Part of | 
a 
{ 


wryten in a prest of parchemyne, 
Fees..For the transcript 0 


Law 232 Record, being a 
nee . 8d, For every presse more 65. 8. 1798 Lurrrett 
rief Rel. (1857) V. 520 Yesterday the lords read ., the 
commons bill for relief of the poor, containing 60 presses of 
parchment. 

+ Prest, a. and adv. Obs. Also 3-6 preate, 5 
preost, (prast), 6 preast, ? Sc. prieat, (7 error. 
pressed). [a. OF. pres? (1th c. in Littré), in 
mod.F, préf = Pr., Cat. prest, It., Sp., Pg. presio 
selate or pop. L. prest-us ready (Inser. and sth c. 
In Salic Law), f. earlier L. praestd ( Prestii) adv., near 
at hand, in readiness, at one’s service ; supposed to 
be contr. from *prasitd, {. pre before, in front + 
abl. or dat. of situs placed, situated, lying; or from 
*oresitii, {. pre + siti, abl. of situs situation.) 

A. adj. \, Ready for action or nse; at hand; 
prepared, or in proper order. 

13297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7a17 Nou wole vr louerd ssake is 
suerd, is bowe is ibend, & prest imad uor to smite men 
pat bep mis wend, 41300 St, Margarete 302 Nou in mi 
jouerdes name prest ic am perto. 13.. A. Adis. 1187 Ten 
Pood al prest & 3are In to hataile forto fare, 1382 
Vvcur Biéle Pref. Ep. vii. 68 Prest is the book of Leuy 
UVulg. fa promptu est Leviticus liber). E1400 Sowdone 
Bab, 1164 To luste thai made hem preest. 1513 Doucias 
Eanes u. vi. 10 With eris prest stude thair als still as stone, 
1549-62 Steaxnoto & H, /'s. xi. a Behold the wicked bend 
their bowes, and make their arrowes prest. 1566 Daant 
Horace, Sat. ii, Bj, Then cums this foxe, this Fusidie, wyth 
money preste in hande. 1978 Wartstone Promos & Cass. 
it. Hi, Who styll is preast His lawles love to make his lawful 
wife, 1635 Hevwooo fierarch. v. 282 A huge Nauy prest 
at all Essayes. 1697 Daypen Virg. Georg. ut. 733 The 
Victim Ox, that was for Altars prest, Trim'd with white 
Ribbons, and witb Garlands drest. 

b. Often in association with ready, readily. 
£1475 Partenay 1585 Greffon with swerdes fors was redy 
and preste. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xv. 42 To see that 
althyng be redyly prest at hande. 1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) All was prest and redy. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. [V 200», .«v. thousand men euen ready prest 
to set on the citie of Yorke. 1600 Hottano Livy xxxv. 
RRKV. The /Etolians.. were ready and prest_to come 
to Lacedamon. 1632 — Cyrugedia a7, 1 may find them 
{soldiers} prest and ready for any service. Weed Lroous 
Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V.37 He is ready pressed to reak all, 

bid, 396 Christ is ready prest for action | ie 

2. Ready in mind, disposition, or will ; inclined, 
disposed, willing; prompt, alert, eager, keen. 

_ €4290 Becket 2073 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 166 Pat min beorte 
prestore nis pene deb for-to take. 1300 Cursor M. 25 To 
rede and here Ilkon is prest, Pe yee pat pam likes best. 


i Take eke noo 
reste. AUS tr. Sleidane's 
om should .. make them preste and 
willing to doe all bag for your sake. 1600 Farmrax 


ind is prest, and open every Ear 


pet As a sparowe was, 
fore ple, 


be preikit fall 


at 


, non 


1321 


Pr., Sp., Pg. prestar):~L. prestdre to stand before; 
to be superior, excel; to stand for, vouch for, take 
upon oneself; to perform, show, offer, furnish; in 
late and med.L, (sth c, Salvianns and Salic Law) 
to lend; f. pra before + s/dre to stand.) 

1. trans. To lend (money); to advance on loan. 

1843-4 Aci 35 Hen. Vill, c. 12 Money so aduanced, 
prested, or lent to bys hyghnes, a 1548 Hate Chron, 
Rich. HT 41b, Requirynge bym farther to prest to hym 
a conveniente some of money. 1560-1 Newcastle Guilds 
(Surtees) 90 Money whyche ys prested, or lent, to the 
Quens Maiesties [use]. 

b. To get on loan, to borrow, rare. 

axs48 Hatt Chron., Hen, VI 176 Lest the lordes there 
should borow of them any money, as they did prest of the 
marchantes of tbe ataple .xviij. M. L late before. 

2. To advance (mouey) on account of work to 
be done or service to be rendered or not yet 
completed, 

1539 in Vieary's Anat, (1888) App. fi. 106 Item, prested to 
Anthony Chobo, the kingis Surgion, in aduauncement of bis 


half yeres “he beforehande..xx li. 566 Eanc Luicestea 
in Motle ctherl, (1860) I. vill. 523 note, 1 myself have 
prested al among our men here since [ came. 


€ 
+ Prest, v.2 Obs. ([f Prest sb.1; or perh. an 
inverted use of Prest v.!) 
1. érans. To engage or hire the services of 
(a person) or the nse of (a ship, etc.) by giving 


part-payment in advance. 
1513 Lett. & Pag. Hen. VIL, l. No. 978 P.R.O.) 
prested for the King in the West Countrey. 


Shyppys : : L 

x MOMWELL in Merriman Life § Lett. (1902) I. 353 

he kinges messenger. bathe repayryd..to Burrye Saynt 

Edimondes and tbherabowtt For to bane takeo and prestyd 

masons For the Le a pres of the kynges sayd woorkes, 

1545 St. ee Hen, VITT, U1. 542 Suche shippez as were 
b 


rested in Chestre and Bewmarres. /did, 544 our Highnez 
ad Lip at so great chardges, both with the presting, and 
victualing of shippez. 


2. esp. To engage (men) for military service on land 
or sea by giving ola agai or earnest-money in 
advance; to enlist, levy (without reference to 
method); passing at length into the sense of PRESs 
v.22, (Cf. IMpReEst v.*) 

sgqa Hen. VII] Declar. Scots Bij, In this meane tyme 
stated a great pe of our army alredy prested and in our 
wages, to go forwarde. 1545 St, Papers Hen. VITI, WI. 
536 Those that be all redy comme nowe demaunde bere 
their wages, which thei say thei be not paide; and here is 


for howe longe tyme thei were prested, 1560 Daus tr. 
Stridane's Conum. 395 b, They..whan this league was made, 
going into Germany, prested souldioures, and broughte 
them into Fraunce. s600 Hottano Livy xxv. v. §48 So many 
as they thought able men of bodie to beare armes..to prest 
them for soldiours. /éid. xxvi. xxxv. 611 One whiles buying 
them mp tothe warre, for some small peece of money: other- 
whiles levying and presting them to the seas to be gallie- 
slaues, for a thing of nothing. /éid. xitt. i. 1116 Com. 
maunded they were to prest (seridere] fifteene hundred 
footmen and a hundred horse of Romane citizens. 

{lence Pre-ating vé/. sd., hiring, enlisung. 

1545 [see rabove). 1546 5%. Papers Hen. VIII, 1.874 Wee 
have also commoned with theym of the Admyraltye, whoo 
have onely twoo shipps in aredynes,.. wee have geven theym 
charge to procede, and delyvered theym money for the 
presting of men for the purpose. 


+Prest,v.5 Obs.rare. (?f Presta.) ref. 8. To 
make oneself ready. b. To make haste, to hasten. 


34.. Lybeaus Disc. (Ritson) 1738 A morow Lybeaus hym | 


Ee [v.r. was prest] In armes that wer best, And fressch 
¢ wastofygbt. 158x A. Hacttr, Homer. 14 One morning 
Thetis from the sea to heanen hir selfe doth prest. 

Prest, obs. ME. form of PRiEsT. 

Pre'stable, ¢. Sc. Now rare. Also 7 -ible. 

a. obs. F. dette (mod.F. préfable) lendable, 
that may he lent (Cotgr.), also, ready to afford or 
give (16th c. in Godet.), £ prester: see Prest v.) 
and -ABLE.] Capable of being paid or advanced ; 
payable; capable of being performed or discharged. 
1650 Acts Sederunt 29 Jan. (1790) 67 After discussing of the 
first suspensioun for liquid soames or deed t 
able. 1665 t; Feaser Polichron, (S.H.S.) 159 Sir Walter 
. promised Lord Hugh all the kindness and service prestible 
by him, south and north. xg15 in Wodrow Corr. (1843) 
iL 34 Seriously to consider this, and fall upon some more 

restable methods, 1746-7 def 20 Geo. 1, & 43 § 17 

ecovery of multores or services payable or prestable to 
their mills. 1826 Scort Let, to Lockhart 20 Jan., To offer 
my fortune so far as it was prestable.., to make ‘ood all 
claims upon Ballantyne & Co. 1868 Act 31 4 32 Vict. c. sos 
$8 All fen duties or other duties and services or casualties 
payable or prestable to the superior. 

Prestance. rare—'. [f.asnext+-ance. Cf. 
F, prestance (prestaas), ad. It. restanza.| = next. 

1893 Nat. Observ. 21 Jan. 2331/2 They. .put their trust in 
great names and social prestance. 

+Pre'stancy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. prestantia 
pre-eminence, f. prestdre to excel: see PREST vl 
and -ancy.] Priority, superiority, pre-eminence. 

6x5 A. Starroap //tav. Dogge 39 Vt then the prestancy 
of instructing be such; surely Diogenes..may in name, but 
not in deed bee aslaue. 1658 J. Roainson Zndoza iv. 30 
In Adam, yet_intire, there was ” priority and a prestancy, 
but no soveraignty. 

Prestant. Afusic. [a. F. prestant, ad, It. pre- 
stante excellent.) (See quot.) 

31876 Stamze & Banantt Diet. Mus. Terms, Presiant, 
the open diapason of an organ, sometimes of 16 feet, some- 


times of 8 feet in length. 


§ ae! ga | 


that can enforme us, whether thei be paide or not, nor | 


PRESTER JOHN. 


+ Presta ntious, pre-, a. Ofs.rare~}, [6 L. 
presténtia excellence, PRESTANCY + -0US.] Charne- 
terized by excellence ; excellent. 


3638 T. Warranen Blood of Grape 35 This innate |homonr) 
s0 praestantious, so necessary, as without it mixt bodies can- 
not subsist. 


Prestate (pre‘ste!t), v. Kom. Law. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. prestire to stand before, to stand good 
for, vouch for, answer for: see Pnest v1 and 
-ATE3,] rans. To undertake, take upon oneself, 
become responsible for; to furnish, manifest. 

1889 Metangap Gate 11. § arg All that the heir is bound 
to prestate in such a case..is aufferance [damnctur heres 
paticntiam prastare|. — Ulpian ii. § 9 367 Any person 
to whose good faith it can be committed to prestate a thing 
lad rem aliquam prestandam) may also have it committed 
to his good faith to confer freedom. 

Prestation (presié'Jon). [a. F. frestation 
(1272 in Godef. Compi.) action of lending, tender- 
ing, etc., ad. L. prestalion-em, in late L. a payment, 
in med.L, esp. a feadal due, n. of action {. Arastare: 
see Prest v.!, Prestate.] The action of paying, 
in money or service, what is dne by law or custom, 
or In recognition of fendal superiority; a payment 
or the performance of a service so imposed or ex- 
acted; also, the performance of something promised. 

31473 Rolls of Parlt. V\. 66/1 That no prises, exactions 
nor prestations, shal be sette uppon their persones or goodes. 
1607 Cowets /aterpr., Ayde..in the common lawe, it is 
applied ..sometime to a prestation due from _tenents to 
their Lords, as toward the releife due to the Lord Para- 
mount. or for the making of his sonne knigbt, or the 
marying of his daughter. a1670 Hacer Cant. Sern 
(1675), Not..as if the richer and migbtier Church did, or 
could ae smaller to ce peels Fe rei 
23754 Sie J. Srnance Reports il. 87 ishop 
in the spiritual court, suggesting ja 0s Gooche, as arcb- 
deacon of Essex, tenctur sotvere tol, due to the hishop as a 

restation, for the exercise of his exterior jurisdiction, 1788 

1D Active Powers v. vi. 667 It is obvious that the presta- 
tion promised must be understood by both parties. 1818 
Hatram Afid. Ages 1. ii i. 144, The military tenant. .was 
subject to no tribute, no prestation, but service in the field. 
3868 Act 31 4 32 Vict. c. 101 Sched. (y), No a The yearly 
feu duties and the whole other prestations. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merch. 1. 195, The gild merchant witb the right to 
exact money requisitions or prestations from the brethren 
as well as from non-gildsmen trading in the town. 

b. Prestation-money : see quots. 

1536 in Strype £eel. Mem, (x7a1) V. App. lxxix, 187 The 
Archdeacons had their acquittance of the Bp. by the name 
of Prestation-mony. 1607 Cowert Jnterpr. sv, Com- 
missarie, The Bishop taking prestation money of his arch- 
deacons hn ik lbid., Spiritualties of a Bishop .. be those 
profits which he receiueth, as he is a Bishop, and not as be 
is a Baron of the Parlament...le.g.] prestation money, that 
subsidium charitatinnnt, which vppon reasonable cause he 
may require ofhisClergie. 1710 J. Waxsis Lex. Sechn.11,s.v. 

+ Pre‘ster. Obs. [a. L. préstér, a. Gt. xpnorip 
a fiery (or scorching) whirlwind, also a kind of 
venomous serpent, ngent-n. f. myxpd-vas, wpy-ew 
(root fra-) to barn, also to inflate, blow.] 

1, A serpent, the bite of which was fabled to 


canse death by awelling. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvin. x. (Bodl, MS.), Prester 
is an horrible addre alwei wip open moube and castinge 
and schedinge venym as he gobe. 1962 Tuanea Herbal i. 
118 The bramhle..is good for the biting of y* serpent called 

rester, 1608 T'orsett. Serpents (1658) 745 The Dipsas 
cilling by thirst, and the Prester by heat, as their very 
names do signifie. 1627 Mav Lucan 1x, 828 The Prester 
too, whose sting distendeth wide The wounded’s foamy 
mouth, 1706 Pasttirs, /rester, a venomous Serpent, whose 
Sting causesa deadly Thirst. (1847 Exerson Kepr, Aten, 
Steedenborg Wks. (Bobn) 1. 328 Philosophers are, there- 
fore, vipers, trices, asps,.. presters. } 

2. A barning or scorching whirlwind. 

x60s Houtanp Pliny 1. 25 The same [wind], if it be more 
hot and catching a fire as it rageth, is named Prester? 
burning. 1643 Howett Parables on Times 15 As if it had 
been that incendiary Prester wind, or rather an Haraucana 
..had blowne here. 1655 Stantey éfist, Philos, u. (1700) 
61/2 Thunders, bec Presters, and Whirl-winds are 
caused by the wind enclosed in a thick Cloud, which.. 
breaketh forth violently. 17a7-41 Cuamagas Cyc/., Prester, 
a meteor, consisting of an exhalation from the clouds down- 
wards with such violence, as that by the collision it is set on 
fire. 19797 Monthly Mag. III. 5138/2 (tr. Procl. in Crat.) 
From him leap forth the implacable thunders, and the 
prester-capacious bosoms [xpye-rnposoxor «oAwoc] of the all- 
splendid strength of the father-begotten Hecate. 


13. (See quots.) 

1753 Cnamnras Cycl, Sufp., Prester,s word used by some 
to express the external Rs of the neck, which is usually 
jnflated in anger. 1858 Maynn E£-rfos. Lex., Prester, ris, 
formerly ased for the white of the eye when inflamed ; also, 
for the veins, when swollen under excitement 

Pre‘ster John. Forms: a. 4-6 prestre, 
-ere, 6 preter, -our, prater, preat, prieator, 
(6-7 precious), 6-8 presbyter, 7 prieat, 6- 
prester ; 4-6 Jon, Johan, 6 Joan, Jan, (7 Jack), 
8 Jean, s- John. Also 8. 6 Pretian (= Pret 
Jan), 7 Prete Gianni, Janni, Prestegian,-giane. 
(ME. Prestre Johan, a. OF. prestre Jehan (13th c. 
m Littré), mod.F. pritrefean, med.L, esbyter 

Johannes,‘ Priest John’, in It. prete Gianni, whence 
OF. prette-jan and the B forms above.) The name 
given in the Middle Ages to an alleged Christlan 
priest and king, originally sap to od in 


PRESTER JOHN. 


the extreme Orient, beyond Persia and Armenia, 
but from the rsth c. generally identified with the 

King of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. es rr" 

(For the history of the subject, see Col. Vule’s article in 
Encycl. Brit. XIX. 715-718. It is there shown that from 
the first mention of Presbyler Johannes in the twelfth c. 
European belief placed him in some remote region of the 
Fast: but that, after growing knowledge of geography had 
at once cast douht upon his existence there, and revealed 
the existence of a Christian king and kingdom in ‘Ethiopia’ 
or Abyssinia, ‘Prester John’s land’ was located byte 
Portuguese, and after them by other writers, in the latter 
region. Col. Yule is even inclined to think that the original 
germ of the legend may have consisted in vague rumours as 
to the rule of a Christian ie in © Ethiopia ', at atime when 
Ethiopia and India were still vaguely imagined to be con- 
terminous or adjacent regions; although reports of the war- 
like achievements of Mongol or other Asiatic conquerors may 
in process of time have been credited to, or associated with, 
the name of ‘Prester John’. As to the origin of this name 
or title, though numerous conjectures have been offered, 
there is no historical evidence.) 

13.. K. Alts, 2589 (Bodl. MS.) Oute of Inde from prestre 

A Hym com een manyon. argooin Kel. Anz, 1.272 

he fasse Asia and the lond of Histria ; These ben Prestere 
Johanes fondes. c1qoo Three Kings Cologne 117 He 
schutde be cleped preester Iohn..for per is no degre in bis 
world aboue legre of privetiiode: ¢1400 Maunpev. 
(1839) xxii 246 Prestre Iohan [Hoxb. xxix. 132 Prestre 
ohne] that is Emperour of the high Ynde. 1485 Caxton 
Paris & V, 69 The londe of Prester lohan. 1513, Dovctas 
Aineis vin. Prol. 155 To reyd I begane The riotest ane 
ragment..Of all the mowis in this mold... The horne and 
the hand staff, Prater John and Port Jaff. 136z PitktncTon 
Expos. Abdyas Aaiij, The Soutdan, priester Iohn & other 
Heathen princes. a N. Licnerierp tr. Castanheda's 
Cong. E. ind.1. i. 1 That in the East India were Christians, 
which were gonerned hy a King of great spon called 
Preeshiter Ioan. 1620 Mztton Astrolog. 11 As for Prester 
Mia the Great Mogul, the Sophy of Persia, and the Great 

urke, 1 can see them as often as { doe my Boy. 1714 
Appison Sect. No. 495 P § Not to mention whole Nations 
bordering on rece lend s Country. 1788 Gisnon Decl, 
& F. xtvii. IV. 597 The fame of Prester or Presbyter Jotun 
has long amused the credulity of Europe. 

(4) 13a Moar Confut. Tindale85 Bothe the Latyn chyrch 
& the Greke chyrche and pretour fohns Chyrche to. 1554 
W. Paat Africa Eij, The kynge_of Ethiope whiche we 
call pretian or prest Johu. 1385 Eorn Decades To Rdr, 
Arh.) 5: Preciosns [ohannes, otherwyse cunled Preshyter 
lohannes, Emperour of many Chrystian nations in Ethiope. 
Jbid, 374 In the East syde of Afrike beneth the redde sea, 
dwelteth the greate and myghtye Emperour and Chrystian 
kynge Prester Johan, nal knowen to the Portugales in 
theyr vyages to Calicut. 1585 ‘T. Wastincton tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. wi. x. 86b, The Prester Ian ne of Ethyopia. 1598 
W. Partie Linschoten 1. (Hakl. Soc.) I. 34 The countrey of 
Prester John, which is called hy them the countrey of 
Abexines. 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa Introd. at The 
emperour Prete launi hath two speciall princely names, to 
wit, Acegue..and Negur, a king. 16; Sia T. Heapeat 
Trav, 130 The great Christian of AZthiopia, vulgarly cald 
Prester, Precious, or Priest-lohn. 1678 BuTLEa Hud, WW, 
Lady's Ausw, 277 Like the mighty Prester John, Whose 
Person none dares lock upon. A 

b. fransf. and fg. A ruler likened to Prester 
John; one who is supreme (in a particnlar sphere), 

1598 E, Gitein Shial. Se 34 And fooles doe sit, More 
honored then the Prester Iohn of wit. 1 Davoen Sir 
Martin Mar-Ally. i, Vour Prester Johns of the East Indies. 

ce. Heraldry. (In the arms of the sce of 


Chichester.) 

1688 R. Hotme Panesar ¢ tw. iv. (Roxb.) 287/1 (Coates of 
Bishopricks) He beareth Saphire, a Prester one or Pres- 
byter John sitting on a tombstone, haueing in his left hand 
a Mound, and his right extended .. with a sword in his 
mouth.. his is the Sea of Chichester. 1894 Parker's Gloss. 
Heraldry 476 Azure, a Presbyter John hooded sitting on 
a tombstone. 

Hence Praster-Jo‘hnian @. sorce-wd., of or 
pertaining to Prester John. 

#1643 W. Caarwatcur Ordinary 1. iv, On them, a lay Of 
Prester-Johnian whispers. 

|| Pre-stexynum, presternum. [f. Pre- 
A. 4b+Srerxus.] 

1. Entom. = PROSTERNUM. 

3828 Staak Elem, Nat. Hist. 1.279 Pre-sternum dilated 
at its anterior extremity. 1836 tr. Cuvier’s Anim. Kinga, 
1V. 141 The preesternum forms a sort of chin-cloth anteriorly. 

2. Comp. Anat. The front part of the sternum ; 
the part corresponding to the first segment of the 
human sternum. 

1874 Nicuotson Palaont. 39) The presternum is the 
‘mannbrium sterni’ of human anatomy. 1874 Mivaar 
Elem. Anat. 35 The broad upper part to which the first rib 
is annexed is called the manubrium or pre-sternum, 

Hence Pre-ste'rnal a@., of or pertaining to the 
pre-sternum, as fre-sternal bone, region, etc. 

1890 in Weaster. 

Presthold, obs. form of PrrestHoop. 

+Prestial, 2. Ods. rare~'. [f. ME. prest, 
Prizst $d, +-1Au.} Priestly. 

c144g Pecock Refr, iv. v. 450 In the tay parti of Goddis 
pepe, and. .in the prestial parti of Goddis peple. 

Prestidi-gital, a. sonce-wd. [f. after next and 
digital, Light-fingered; practising sleight of hand. 

1856 Reape Never Too Late vi, The two hands he 
parered coin with were Meadows and Crawley. The first 

is honest, hard-working hand—the second his three-fingered 
Jack, his prestidigital hand. 

Prestidigitation (pre:stididgité'-fon). [2. 
F. prestidigitation, fas next: see -arion.| Sleight 
of hand, legerdemain. Also fig. 


EEE a 
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18s9 [see next}. 1864 Leisure Hour No. 542. 319 The real 
fact upon which all prestidigitation or quick finger con- 
juring depends, is the fact that human hands are quicker 
than human eyes. 1887 Stavenson Alem. 4 Portraits xi. 
188 This sort of prestidigitation is a piece of tactics among 
the trne drawing-room queens, 

Prestidigitator (pre:stijdi-dgiteita1). Alsoin 
F. form ||prestidigitatour (prested/zztator). [ad. 
F. prestidigitateur (J. de Rovere, a 1830: see quot. 
1859), f. preste nimble (ad. It. presto, L. prastus: 
see Presto) + L. digit-us a finger + -atenr, L. -ator 
agent-suffix: perh. suggested by F. prestigiateur 
PRESTIOIATOR, or due to a perverted derivation 
of it.] One who practises sleight of hand or 
legerdemain; a jaggler, a conjurer; hence jig. 
a jnggler with words, a trickster. 

@ 1843 in Southey Coum.-pl. Bk. 1V.603/1 De M.G. Ferizer 
the celebrated enchanter .. prestidigitateur, and author of 
several] experiments adapted to public amusement. 1859 
Waaxatt tr. 2. Houdin viii. 166-7 Jules de Rovére, the first 
to employ atitle now generally given to fashionable con- 
jurors...One day the pompous title of Rade i aeslh 
was visible on an enormous poster, which also cou: escended 
to supply the derivation of this breath-stopping word, presto 
digits (activity of the fingers). /did., ‘The learning of the 
conjuror—I beg pardon, prestidigitator.... This word, as well 
as Prestidigitation, due to the same author, were soon seized 
upon hy Jules de Rovére's rivals. 1870 M. D. Conway 
Earthw. Pilgr. xvi. 201 Whether our young men should 
turn themselves into intellectual prestidigitateurs. 1 
Baatnc-Gouto Germany 1.392 A prestidigitator can wor! 
magic with his nimble fingers. 1905 Contemp, Rev. June 
877 The repented successes of the prestidigitator who is at 
the head of its Government. 

Hence Prestidigitato rial, Prostidi‘gitatory 
adjs., of or pertaining to prestidigitation. 

1860 All Year Round No, 63. 312 Prestidigitatory ele- 
ments of entertainment were not wanting. 1861 in Daily 
Tet. 22 Oct., He has managed his cards well if he has sub- 
stituted prestidigitatorial feats for operatic. 


Prestige (|| prestiz, pre'stidz). [a. F. prestige 
(16th c. in Littré) an illusion, esp. in pl. ‘ deceits, 
impostures, delusions, ingling or cousening tricks’ 
(Cotgr.), in mod.F. illasion, magic, glamour, ad. 
L. prestiginm a delusion, illusion, usually in pl. 
prestigie, illusions, juggler’s tricks, for *pre- 
strigiumt {, prestringdre ta bind fast (prastringere 
oculos to blindfold, hence, to dazzle the cyes) : see 
PRESTRINGE.] 

+1. An illusion; a conjuring trick; s deception, 
animposture. Usually f/. O6s. 


, 1656 Blount Glossogr. \from Cotgr.], Prestiges.., deceits, 
impostures, delusions, cousening tricks, 1661 Susticiary 


Ree. (S. H.S.)).12 The Dittay does not condescend upon the | 


Sorcery and prestiges whereby the Pannell did effectuat the 
particulars lybelled. 1783-4 Waasuaton Princ. Nat. & 
Rev, Relig. v. Wks. 1788 V. 92 That faith..we are told, 
was founded on a rock, impregnable..to the sophisms of 
infidelity, and the prestiges of imposture! [1870 M. D. 
Conway Earthw. Pilger. vii. 99 Prestige is simply pra: 
stigium, deceit; and surely that is a dangerous weapon for 
a true cause to use. 1881 Facemanin Life 4 Lett. (1895) 
Il. 228 Prestige, you know, 1 always like to have a pop at; I 
take it it has never lost its first meaning of conjuring tricks.] 

2. ¢ransf. Blinding or dazzling influence; ‘magic’, 
glamour; influence or reputation derived from 
previous character, achievements, or associations, 
or esp. from past saccess. [So in mod.F.] 

[1815 Scotr Paul's Lett. (1839) 58 He [Napoleon] needed 
..the dazzling blaze of decisive victory to renew the charm, 
or prestige, as he himself was wont to call it, once attached 
to his name and fortunes.) 1829 [Vesta Rev. Oct. 397 The 
pleasure of these people does not consist in acting upou 
their maxims of fom among themselves, but in the effect of 
them on the inferior world. Dissipate the srestige, and you 
deprive them of the delight. 1837 Fonstanque Lng. wuder 
Seven Administr.1. Introd. 7 The grestige of the perfection 
of the law was unbroken. 1838 Mitt 4. de Vigay Diss. & 
Dise. (2859) I. 316 The prestige with which he [Napoleon] 
overawed the world is..the effect of stage-trick. 1845 Foao 
Handbk. Spain t. 201 Such is the_ prestige of broad cloth. 
1847 Emeason Resr. Men, Shaks. Wks. ( hn) 1. 354 Had 
the prestige which hedges about a modern tragedy existed, 
nothing could have been done. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl 
1. xviii, 216 The Pecnee of the gun with a savage is in his 
notion of its infal Gels 18g9 Kinostev Afise. 1. 11 She 
[Elizabeth] comes to the throne with such a prestige as 
never sovereign came since the days when Isaiah sang his 
pzan over young Herekiab’s accession. _ 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ, Org. iv. 66 Balliol..can set off a prestige of long 
standing against a deficiencyin thestipend. 1871 L. Srernen 
a Eur. iii, In 1861..the prestige of the mountains was 
rapidly declining. 1878 Graostons Prim. Homer viit 112 
Aidas..means hoponr, but never the base-born thing in these 
fast times called srestige. 1898 Sia W. Haacovat in Daily 
News 9 May 8/6 People talk sometimes of prestige... am 
not very fond of the word. What I understand hy prestige 
is the consideration in which nations or individuals are 
held by their fellows. 


+ Presti-giate, v. ? Obs. rare. Also 8 pre-. 
[f. late L. preestigiare (f. prestigiunt: see prec.) + 
-ATES,] frans. ‘To deceive by jugglery or as by 
magic; to delade. Hence + Preati:giated de- 
lnded, + Preati-giating deluding, Ce adjs. 

1647 Waap Simp. Cobler 17 To take Christ as himselfe 
hath revealed himselfe in his Gospel, and not as the Divell 


presents him to prestigiated phansies, 1716 M. Davis 
Athen, Brit. U1. 229 Preestigiating and ensnaring Arians. 


Prestigiation. Now rare. Also 7 pree-. 
(n. of actton from L. prestigidre: see prec.] 


PRESTISSIMO. 


The practice of juggling, sorcery, or mugic; de- 
ception or delusion by such practice; conjnring. 

e140 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. fist. (Camden) 1. 83 Least thei 
might..bee envegeled with the sorceres and prestigiation of 
devils, ¢1645 Howett Le??. (1650) 111. xxii. 37 Examples 
..of fascinations, incantations, prestigiations, of philtres, 
spells, charmes, sorceries, characters and such like. 1670 
Hacker Cent, Serm. (1675) 338 If such a thing come to pass 
hy the Devil's mists and devices, then it is praestigiation or 
delusion. 1885 St. Fantes' Gaz. 20 June, At Piccadilly Hall 
.. To-day. Séances of Prestigiation, Mesmerism, and 
Thonght Transmission. 

Prestigiator (presti-dzijeita1). Also 8 pre-. 

f L. prestigictor, agent-n, f. prestigiare: see 

PRESTIGIATE. So F. frestigiateer (16th c. in 
Godef. Comfpl.).] One who practises ‘ prestigia- 
tion’; a juggler, a conjurer; +a cheat. 

1614 Raceten Hist, World .vi. § 7 (1634) 270 Prestigiators 
are such as dazell men’s eyes, and make them seeme to see 
what they see not. 1660 H. Moar A/yst. Godl. w. iii. 105 
This cunning Prestigiator took the advantage of so high 
a place to set off his Representations the more lively. 784 
i Wurte Bampton Lect. tiie 141 Augustus ..had_ pub- 

ished very rigorous edicts against the whole race of Pre. 
stigiators. 1861 Miss BrADDON Lady Lisle (1885) 74 The 
coin which the prestigiator shows is not the first shilling at all. 

+ Presti-giatory, «. Obs. [f. L. prestigiator: 
see prec, and -ony2,] Practising ‘ prestigiation’; 
juggling, conjaring; deceptlve, delusive. 

1588 J. Haavev Disc, Probl, 66 Hy riticalt subornations, 
in some like prestigiatory, and sophisticall veine. a 1677 
Baraow Serm. (1683) UU. xx. 283 Wicked spirits deal onely in 
pan low and usetess prestigiatory tricks, 168 Gianvitt 
Sadducismus u. 204 By that «Aefwxia, or Prestigiatory 
art or faculty of these ludicrous Dzemons. 

+ Prestigion. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. late L. pre- 
stigium a delasion, illusion, trick (see PRESTIGE) 
+-ION.] = PRESTIGIATION. 

1635 Hevwoon Hierarch. 1x. Comm. 610 Simon Magus.. 
after all his cheating, jugling and prestigion (if I may so 
call it),..at the prayers of St Peter his lier failed, 1637 
— London's Mirr. Wks. 1871 IV. 314 Pride, Arrogance, 
Sloath, Vanity, Prestigion. 


Prestigious (prestidgas), a. Nowrare. Also 
7 pre-. fad. late L. prestigiosus full of tricks, 
deceitfal, f. preestigi-m PRESTIGE + -0v8. So F, 
prestigienx (16th c. in Uatz.-Darm.) illasive, using 
charms.] Practising juggling or legerdemain; of 
the nature of or characterized by jaggling or magic ; 
cheating, delnding, deceitful ; deceptive, illusory. 

1546 Bata Eng, Votaries 1. (1550) 48 b, Ashamed are not 
these prestygionse Papystes, to vtter it in their storyes and 
reade it in their Sayntes legendes. 1607 Denker IW/hore of 
Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 195 That inchantresse. . by prestigious 
trickes in sorcerie, Has raiz‘d a base impostor. @1gi1 KEN 
Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 11.116 Asin the Mines prestigious 
Spirits lurk, And while the Miners sleep, seem hard at work, 
1884 Swinavane in 19th Cent. May 77: The prestigions in- 
fluence which turned the heads and perverted the hearts of 
the Byrons and the Hazlitts of his day. 1887 T. Cro in 
Contemp. Rev. May 713 The grandiose language, the ring- 
ing rhymes, and the prestigious metaphors. 

Ilence Preati‘giously adv.; Preati‘giousness. 

1593 G. Haavev Pierce's Super. 208 He,.that was pre- 
stigiously besieged, and inuisihly vndermined with that 
weapon of weapons. 1646 Gave Cases Conse. 115 There 
is nothing hut prasstigiousnesse of Forme, End, Effect. 1664 
H. More Afyst. Znig. 437 Their being able to make a cone 
secrated wafer appear to be the very Body and Person of 
Christ is such a piece of prestigiousness as has no parellel. 
1671 SALMON Syn. Aled. 1. xxv. 459 We cannot beso presti- 
giously Impudent, as to pretend to the World..that these 
our Pills wilt Cure all diseases, 

+ Prestigy. Ods.rare—', In 7 prestigie. [ad. 
L, prestig?-umt: see PRESTIGE.] ? = PRESTIGE 1. 

16g2 Gave Afagastrom. 250 They committed it, to nurse, 
to a prodigious hagge that hight praestigie. 

Prestimony (pre‘stimani), Canon Law. Also 
8 pre-. [ad. F. prestimonie(16g0 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med.L. prestimonium (781 in Du Cange), f. 
L. prestare to furnish, etc.: see PRESTATION and 
-MONY.] _ (See qaot.) Y.. 

1727-41 Cuamaens Cycl., Prestimony, Prestimonia, in the 
canon law, a term about which authors are much divided... 
Upon the whole, the surest opinion seems to be this, that 

reestimony is a fund or revenue appropriated by the founder 
For the subsistence of a priest, without being erected into 
auy title or benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory. 1848 in 
Warton Law Lex.; and in mod, Dicts. 

llence Preatimonial (-mdeniil) @., of or per- 
taining to prestimony. 

1706 tr, Dupin'’s Eccl. Hist, 16th C. V1. wv. xx 3 
simple Benefices,..also Donatives, or Prestimonial 
as they are called. 

Prestinate, obs. form of PRISTINATE. 

| Prestissimo (prest?ss/mo), a., adv., 50. Mus. 
ft prestissimo, superl. of presto adj. and ady,: see 

RESTO.}] A musical direction indicating very rapid 
performance: Very quick, very fast; as sd. a very 
quick piece or movement. Hence transf. 

1924 Short Explic, For. J Vords in Ans. Bks., Prestissinzo, 
is Extream Fast or Quick. 1841 MaravaT Poacher \xiv, 
At the report of the pistol, the..choristers struck up prestis- 
simo with their fect. 1882 Miss Baappon 4/2. Royat ii, 
Angus had naturally taken the time of life's march prestis- 
simo. 1904 IVestm. Gaz, 22 Feb. 3/1 Our opponents totals 
of 388 and 351 must_seem big enou: bh in England, but out 
here on these prestissimo wickets they are really nothing 
like so formidable as they look. 


2 Some 
‘ortions, 


PRESTLY. | 


+Prestly, a/v. Obs. Also 4-5 pristly, 
pryatly, 6 preastly. [f. Presta. + -LY 2, 

1, Readily, quickly, promptly, immediately. 

1340 Ayend, 140 Pe onrnemens of bozsamnesse hycp zenen, 

Lys, pet me bouze prestliche, gledliche, simpleliche, klen- 
fiche, generalliche, zuyftliche, and wiluolliche. ¢13g0 H’sli, 
Pailerne aye Bobe pattizes prestly a-paraylde hem. la 1400 
Morte Arth. 276a Ue flenges to syr Florent, and rystly he 
kryes,—' Why fices thow, ge hte? be font hafe pi 
sanle!’ ¢1420 Avow. Arth, xix, He prekut onte <r 
15.. Adam Bel & Clym of Clough 451 They ae prestly 
into the hall. 148 Uoau. Zrasu Par. Luke xxiv. 189b, 
His speciall great strength. .was peony and readily shewed 
foorth at the houre of his death. ¢1gs7 Aap. Parxsr Pi 
ciii, 288 His saving helth comth prestly on To ryd thy life 


from ae all, 

2. Kagerly, urgently, earnestly. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 230 Niff pu puttes be pristly pis point 
for to do. 1582 Workt & Child in Hast! Docs ey hess 


pow pay you prestly on every side To God omnipotent. 
1642 H. Moas Song of Soué u. i. tt. x, The heart, the heart- 
bloud, brains fleet aire, hot fire To be the thing that they 
so prestly sought, Sonte have defin'd. 

Prest-money, calier form of Press-stonzy. 

+Prestness. Ols. rare—'.  [f. Prest a. + 
-NESS.] Readiness, preparedness. 

1582 Lo. Buscuiey in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. MUL. 100, 
1 was glad to perceaue your Prestnes to enter into Scotland. 

| Presto (pre'sta), a.', adv.!, 5.1 Afusie. [It 
ont quick, quickly (/empo presto quick time) :— 

ate L, prast-us, & earlier presto adv., at hand, 
ready, in med.L. prompt, quick : see Prest a.) 

A, adj. or adv, A direction indicating rapid 
performance: In quick time; fast. 

1683 Puncece 
Practilioner..will find a few terms of art, perhaps unusual 
to him, the chief of which are... Presto. 1724 Short Explic. 
For, Words in Mus. Bks., Presto Presto, or Piu Presto, 
very Fast or Quick. Ibid, Men Presto, not too Quick; 
or not quite So Quick. 1758 Avison Mus. Expression 107 
The words Andante, Presto, Allegro, &e., are differentl 
apply‘d in the different kinds of Music. 1876 Stainzr 
Baraetr Dict. Mus. T., Presto, fast. : : 

B. as sb. A movement or piece in quick time. 

1869 A thenzurt 20 Nov., The final freato was a miracle 
of consentaneousness, the rapidity of the movement never 
interfering with the distribution of light and shade, 1888 
Mas. H. Warn RX. Elsmere 394 How the presto flew as 
thongh all the winds were behind it. 

Presto (pre‘ste), adv.2, a2, sb. [a. It. presto 
adj. and adv., quick, quickly: the same word as 
prec., but the two usea are unconnected in Eng.) 

A, adv. (inter}.) Quickly, immediately, at once ; 
used by conjurers and jugglers in varions phrases 
of command, esp. Presto, be gone, Hey presto, pass, 
etc.; henee, = immediately, forthwith, instanter. 


Also interjectionally : see quots. 1821, 1892. 

3898-9 B. Jonsow Case is Altered 1, i, Presto, Go lo, a 
word ta the wise; away, fly, vanish | 1623 Manaa tr. Ade- 
man's Guaman TALS 47 cules out Presto, bee gone,.. 
hee flies away in the ayre. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Presto 
.., a word used by Jnglers, in their Hocus focus tricks. 
1683 Ovonam Poel. Wks. (686) 89 Hey Jingo, Sirs! 
What's this? ‘tis Bread you see; Presto be gone | ‘tis now 
a Deity. 1731 Swivt South Sea Whs. 1755 IIL. mt. 13a Pat 
in your money fairly told; Presto be gone—'Tis here agen. 
1831 Byaon Via. Fuden:. xxviii, The moment that you had 
prononnced him one, Presto | bis face changed, and he was 
another. 
al while we turn in to wash onr hands. 1892 E. Reeves 

Yomeward Bound 7a Vou pressed a bell, the boy appeared 
with his lift, and, presto | you are in the street again. 

B. assé. An exclamation of ‘ presto! 

r6az Fiercnea Beggars Bush it. i. (1647) 83, 1 8. Cloakes? 
looke about ye boys: mine’sgone. 2 3B. juggle ‘em! 
{Pox] o’ their Prestoes: mine's gane too. ARROW 
Serw, (x686) UL. xvi, 
conjured down by a charm, or with a Presto driven away. 

. adj, or altrié. At hand, in readiness ; active, 
ready, rapid, quick, instantaneous ; of the nature 
of a magical transformation; juggling. 

31644 Butwea Chiron. 100 Upon the hearing of which 
watchword they were to be presto and at Hand to execnte 
their dumbe commands. 31767 S. Pateason Another Trav. 
1.8 Instantaneonsly she betook herself to presto-prayer. 
1826 H. N. Coranivce West /ndies (1832) 285 ‘There is nu 
hocus pocus.., no presto movements. 1897 Paperhanger, 
Painter, Grainer, etc. 107 The presio sysiem (of grainingi 
is very usefnl where work is required to 
hand, as it may be varnished almost immediately. 

Hence Presto v. frans., to convey or transfer 
instantaneously, by or as by magic; to conjure. 

1838 Exantiner 92/2 The man of magic must have ' pre- 
stoed' the watch into his own pocket. 1893 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVII. 19 The latter, by a process of etymological con- 
juring.. have sought to presta ¢Ananus out of tannins, 

Prestod, obs. form of PriestHoop. 

+Pre-stolate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. F. pre- 
stoler (Rabelais), ad. L. prastdlari to stand ready 
for, wait for: see -atE3,] ¢rans, Toawait. 

3653 Urqunart Kadelais 1. vi, 31 We prestolate the 
coming of the Tabellaries lorig. prestolans les tabellaires a 
venir] from the Penates and patriotick Lares. 


i Prestomium, pre- (priste mid). [mod.L., 
f. Pre- B. 34 Gr. ordjsoy, dim. of ordpa mouth.] 
‘The anterior segment of the head of an annelid, 
bearing the eyes and tentacles. Hence Presto’mial 
a., of or pertaining to the prestomium. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. (uv. Ait. Vv. 232 The peristomium 


au 


Sonnatas in If Paris Pref., The English 


1858 Lytton IVhat will he do 1. iil, Hey, presto,— | 


185 Neither..a spirit, that will be | 


be done out of 


1 


| tion ; pro 
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under the common term of ‘head’, /5f¢., The praestomial 


| tentacle is similar in structure to an ordinary cirrus, 


+ Prestri‘ction. Ods. rare—'. [ad. late L. 
prestrictiin-em binding fast, n. of action {. pre- 
stringére: see next.) The binding or tying up 
of the eyes; blindfolding, blinding. 

1641 Mitrow Ansmady. iii. Wks, 1851 1UL 233 Boast not 
of your eyes, ‘tis fear'd you have Balaams disease, a pearle 
in your eye, Mammons Prastriction. 

+Prestrimge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pra- 
stringtre to bind fast, also lo touch «pon, 
mention, f. pra’, PRe- A. + stringére to draw tight, 
to | grans. To touch upon, mention, refer to. 

1668 H. Moaz Div. Dial. w. Wii. (1713) 292 The greatest 
Wits of the World have been such Persons as you seem so 
freely to prestringe. 

Prest sail = press of sail: see Press sd.1 9. 

Pre-etudy: see Pre- A. 1. Prestwoode, 
obs. form of PrrestHoop. Presubsistent, Pre- 
subterminal: sce Pre- A. 3, B. 3. 

Presul (pristl). rare. [a. L. presul a dancer 
in public, the leader of the Sa/iz (dancing priests), 
hence in late L. a president, in med.L. a prelate, 
bishop, f, *presilire, pristelt-um, to dance before 
others, f. pre before, in front + salire to leap, 
dance.) A prelate, a bishop. Hence Pre‘sulate, 


the tennre of office of a ' presul ’. 

{1377 Lanct. P. Pd B. xv. 42 For bisshopes Ler pei 
hereth many names, Prean/ and pontifex and smetropolt- 
tannz.) 1877 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1 59a) bate These are 
called both (a chiefe priests, and erest . 31853 J. 
Stevenson fist. ths. Beda 431 vote, Upon which day 
Densdedit..commenced the tenth year of his presulate. 

| Preswltor. Obs. rare—'. In 7 pre-. [Late 
L. prasuitor one who dances before others, agent-n. 
{. “prasilire: see prec.] One who leads the dance. 

3678 Cuowoarn /nteld. Syst. 397 In the world, God, as 
the Coryphzeus, the Pracentor and Presultor, beginning 
the Dance and Musick, the Stars and Heavens move roun 
after him according to those numbers and measures, which 
he prescribes them, all together making yp one most excel- 
Jent_Harmony. 

if Presuitory, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. after Dr- 
SULTORY: see PRE- 
leaping forward, presumptuous. 

1652 Gaur Magastrom. 147 Betwiat the desultory Jevity 
of an indifferent casualty and the presultory temerity of an 
urging and inevitable necessity. 

Presumable (préziamib'l), a. [f. Presuse v. 
+-ABLE; so F. présumadle (16th ¢. in Godef.).] 

1. Capable of being presumed or taken for granted; 
probable, likely. 


1693 Locxe Joleration ut. vill. 
Corruption of Nature, that they may retain « [think is 
very presnmable, 1704 Nonats fdeal World 1. i, 5 Sup- 
posing myself to consist of soul and body, ‘tis fairly pre- 
panne that ‘tis my soul that thinks, 1868 ears, Westin. 
Abb. iii. 145 No other presumable mark of violence was seen. 

2. To be expected or counted on beforehand. 

1825 Lama Let. to Odd Gentleman, Whether a person.. 
of sixty-three..may hope to arrive, within a presumable 
number of years, at..the character..of a learned man. 1860 
Anien Fanriel’s Prov. Poetry xix. 435 The abrupt return 
of Philip Augustus. compromised the presumable results of 
the third crusade. : 

Presumably, adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥?.] 

+1. With presumption or taking of things for 
granted without examination. Obs. ade 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psenud. #f. 34 Authors presumably 
writing by common places, wherein for many yeares pro- 
miscnously nmassing all that makes for their subject. 

2. Qualifying a statement: As one may presume 
or reasonably suppose ; by presumption or supposi- 
bably. 

1846 Por Kirkland Wks. 1864 tl. z A journal excla- 
sively devoted to foreign concerns, and therefore presumably 
{mbued with something of a cosmopolitan spirit. 1869 
Browne Ring & BE, viii. 1357 Where all presumably is 

‘aceand joy. 1880 L. Steruny Pope i. a The little honse- 

old was presumably a very quiet one. 1885 Sir H. Cortoy 
in Law Times XIX. 1295/1 A vendor is presumably 
aware of the mature of his title. i, 

+Presu'mant, 4. Obs. rare. [a. F. présu- 
mani, pres. pple. of préssmer to Presuxe.] Pre- 


suming, presumptuons. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 318 If his Maiestic 
permit it to passe currant without due punishment inflicted 
vpon the presuniant scribe (¥ather Parsons} 1618 T, James 
Jesnit's owns. 66 This great auctority, which this pre- 
Sumant Scribe tooke vpon him, made him no little prowd. 

Hence +Preau'mantly (in MS, presumaélye) 


adv., presumingly, presumptuously. 

¢ 1636 in Furniv. Badlads fr. MSS. (1872) I. gx She ao 
br* wordes presumatlye, & sayd: ‘ye Byrdes, behold sel 
Do nat gruge, for pis wyll hyt be; uche ys my fortune.’ 

+Presu'me, 3. 06s. [f. next.) The act of 
presuming. 

1. Anticipation, expectation. 

¢ 3470 Henayson Afor, Fab. vii.(Pr. Sev.) xxiii, Thir small 
birdis..lichtit doun, Bot of the nettis na presume thay had. 

2. Presumption, audacity; an instance of this. 

iggo T. Watson Lglogue Death Sir F. Walsingham 362 
Ah but my Muse.. begins to lremble at my great presiime. 
1610 W, Fouxincuam Art of Surocy Ep. Ded. 2 Praying 
your gracious Indulgence for my rude Presume, £1611 


Wks. 1737, 11. 380 Which 


, Cuapnan iad x1. 495 When their cur-like presumes More 


and the praestomium together are ordinarily confounded . 


urged the more forborne. 


A.and prec.) Characterized by ° 


i 


PRESUME. 


Presume (prizi#m), v. Also 4 -sewme, 
-sum, Se. preasume, 6 preawme, S¢. presome, 
7 presume, [a. F. présumer (1a-13th c. in 
ITatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. prestim-ére lo take before, 
anticipate, in fate L. to take for granted, assume, 
is per dare; f. pre, Pue- A. 1 + stimére to take.] 

+1. ¢rans. To take possession of without right; 
to usurp, selze. Obs. rare. 

€ 1380 Wretir Sel. As. UT. 363 Pe pope mel not opinlier 
telle bat he is Anticrist.. pan for to putte many mennis lyves 
for pis office pat he presumep. 1432-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
IL. 157 Kinadius. .presomede alle the grownde lorig. ferram 
omnens usurpavit). 

2. To take upon oneself, undertake without ade- 
quate authority or permission; to venture upon. 

a. with slmple object. 

1380 Wyeutr Sern, Sel. Wks. L. 76 pei ben contrarie to 
alle pes newe ordris bat ben presumed ajens Crist. 14.. 
Rule Syon Monast, iii. in Collect. Topogr. (1834) [. 31 [fany 
haue desire to lyghe in her cowle, none scbal presume thys, 
withe oute specia licence of the abbes. 3490 Caxton 2/ow 
to Die 7 Late none presume nothynge of hym selfe, 1g4t 
Act FY den. Vit 1,c. 6 Evill disposed persons, q-Piemye 30 
wilfullye and shee the violacion and breach o ihe 
saide Acte. 1 o. Cuawoet in rath Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Commer. App. Vv. 13, | had not presumed so much but that 
I have heard m rde off Rutland say [etc]. 1780 Jomx- 
son Let. to Mrs. Thrale 10 July, Hopes of excellence 
which I once presumed, and never have attained, 1784 
Cowrer 7ash 111. 459 One..whose powers, Presuming en 
attempt not less sublime, Pant [etc.}. 

b. with if. ‘To be so presumptuona as; to 
take the liberty; to venture, dare (¢o do something). 

31375 Barnour Bruce t 572 [The King] swour that he suld 
wengeance ta Off that brwys, that presumyt swa Aganys 
him to brawle or rys. _¢ 1378 Se. Leg. Saints ili. (Andreas) 
Baa Fore he be-cause of cowatice, pressumyt sik a man tosla. 
1460 Carcrave Chrou, (Rolls) 43 He (Uasiah} presumed 
ta do upon him the prestis stole. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion, We do not presume to come to this 
thy table (omercifull lord) trusting in our owne rightcousnes, 
hut [etc.}. 1634 W. Wooo Mew Eng. Prosp. To Rdr., Yet 
dare ] presume to present thee with the true relation. 1734 
Pore £ss. Man u.1 Know then thyself, presume not Cat 
toscan, 1791 Mas. Ravcurre Row. Forest v, May I pre- 
sume to ack what has interested you thus in her favour? 
1868 E. Epwaros Ralegh I.xaiii. 517 To his mind, it was.. 
intolerable that historians should presume to sit in judgment 
on the actions of kings. 

+a, Also presume oneself, presume upon oneself, 
in same sense. Ods. 

£1440 Gesta Ron, xxiii. e {Narl. MS.) O | rybawde, whi 
hast pou presuniyd thi self for to sey that pou were emperour? 
1444 Holls of Parit. V. 108/a Who so evere presume opon 
Eye or thaime, te accept or occupie the seide Office of 
Sherreff, by vertue of such Grannies. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
ae iv. xv. 275 Noon onght to presume imself to take eny 
thinge of the armes of an other. 

+d. ref. To set oneself up, be presumptuous. 
c1y4o MAMrote frose Tr. ar Presumynge of thi silfe aod 
veynlikynge of thi silfe of eny thynge that God bath sent 
the bodili or gostely. 
43. érans, (with df. or cl.) To profess, pretend, 


make pretension. Also fresumte upon oneself 
(quot. 1470). 

1470-85 Matory Arthwr ni. i 76 1 wille my self assaye.., 
not presumynge vpon my self that I am the best knyghte. 
1557 Nort Guenara’s Diali Pro aw, xiii. (1568) aa The 
prince whiche is vertnous, and presumethe to be a2 christian, 
»oughte to considre what losse or profyte will ensue 
thereof, Jéid. xxavii. 62 If n man did narowly ezamin 3° 
vyces of many, which presume to bee very vertuous. 1581 
Perna Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 51 Those who will not 
presume to bee able to doe anie thing, knowe how to doe 
most thinges, and those who take »pon them to knowe all 
thinges, are those which commonlie knowe nothing at ell. 
eee Magastrom, 279 ad he much presumed 
to be an astrologer or diviner, himselfe. 

+b. intr. Presume of: to lay claim to pre- 


sumptuoasly, pretend lo. Obs. rare—}, 

1599 THyNxe Aufmad. 31, 1 will not presume of muche 
knowledge in these tounges. 

4. trans. To assume or take for granted; to 
presuppose; to re ae count upon, expect (in 
entliest. lostanees with the notion of over-con- 
fidence). spec. in Law: To take as proved until 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. a. with 
inf., obj. clause or obj. and compl. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pe. B. Prol. 108 Pe cardinales atte Courte 
pat .. power presumed in hem 2 Pope to make.  ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Aferch. T. agg A ful greet fool is any conseillour.. 
That dar presume, or elles thenken it That his conseil 
sholde passe his lordes wit. 1496 Sia G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 227 Fra tyme a man ressavit in service he is 
presumyt ay to be servand quhill he be_releschit of his 
service. 1938 Stanxey Angland viv. tat That, by the law 
ys presupposyd and vtturly presumyd to be truth. 1590 
Swinsuane Testaments vi xiii. 223 Some are of opinion, 
that every man is presumed to live till he be an hnodred 
yeares old. 3628 £ Spencer Logich a4 ‘The proposition 
presumes, that one of the three must indured, end no 
more but one of them. 1759 RoseaTson élist, Scokl, M- 
Whs. 1813 1. 236 Elizabeth, we may presume, did not wish 
that the proj 1 should be received in any other manner. 
t8os E. ft Ease Reports V1. 8a At any time beyond the 
first seven years they might fairly presume him dead. 1879 
Lussocx Addr, Pol. § Edac, i. 20 Cicero in one of his letters 
to Atticus.. presumes that he would not care to bave any 
from Britain. | . 

b. with simple ght a 

1 Ree. Privy Council Scot. !. 34 
premalt Siteratfoun of the gnid eat 


Hir Majestic nevir 
quiet estait of the 
167-2 


PRESUMED. 


commoun weill. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Zp. 131 We 
cannot presume the existence of this animal], nor dare we 
affirme there is any Phaenix in Nature. 21703 Burwitr On 
WV. T. Matt.i. 19 Kind and merciful men always presume the 
best, 1818 Crvise Digest (ed. 2) V. 412 Untila writ of seisin 
is awarded, executed, and returned, (all which must appear 
upon record, and cannot be presumed). 1871 Siz W. NM. 

ames in Law Rep. 6 Chance. APP. 357 Death is presumed 
rom the person not being heard o for seven years. — 

5, txtr. To act or proceed on the assumption of 
right or permission; to be presumptuous, take 
liberties. Often preseeme on, spow (of): to act 
presnmptuonsly on the strength of, to rely upon as 
a pretext for presumpiion; also in neutral sense, 


to take advantage of. 

1430 Lypo. vin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 37 To be coupled to so 
hihe astate, lam unable, I am not apt thereto, So to presume. 
1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 246 Presume not too much of the 
curtesies of those. 1600 E, Biounr tr. Conestaggio 16 The 
Catholique King knowing the Portugals to presume beyond 
their strength. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 6 If they presume 
too much upon their nobility. «2708 Beveripcr hes. 
Theol. (1710) 11. 250 To take no care, is to presume upon 
providence. 1797 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Si’rit. 
(1832) 111. 106 Ignorance will presume, and its presumption 
will be chastisen: 1897 Freeman Norns. Cong. (ed. 3) |. 
App. 785 Lest other strangers shonld venture to presume on 
their kindred with Kings, 188g (see Paess 7.! 16). 

6. intr. To press forward presumpluonsly; to 
advance or make one’s way over-confidently into 
an unwarranted position or place; to aspire pre- 
stmptuously ; to presume to go. Now rare or Obs. 

€1430 Freemasonry 717 Presume not to hye for nothynge, 
For thyn hye blod, ny thy comynge. 1g65 StapeTon tr. 
Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 159, 1 ererslichy chardged him not to 
presume to that mynisterte which he could not do aecord- 
ingly. 160 Mitton P. Z. vit. 13 Up led by thee, Into the 
Heaven of Heavens J have presumed, An earthly guest. 
1697 Davoren Mirg. Past. vit. 3t If my Wishes have pre- 
sum‘d too high. 

7. Presume on, upon, (fof): to rely upon, count 
upon, take for granted; to form expectations of, 
look for. Now rare or Obs. 

¢1586 C'trss Pemsaoxe Ps. xct. ii, [Thou shalt] on his 
truth noe lesse presume, Then niost in shield affy. 1597 J. 
Kine On Yonas (1618) 46 Some haue presen: by con- 

iecture, vpon his going to Tarshish, and fleeing from the 
face of the Lord. 1608 Doo & Curaver Expos. Prov, ix-x. 
125 They presuined of peace and safety, and so their 
destruction commeth suddenly without resistance. 1664 
Pepys Diary 27 July, How uncertain our lives are, and how 
little to be presumed of. 1688 Pennsylo. Archives 1. 107 
Upon which accounts I shall presume on you. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 202 These could not be presumed upon for 
columns exceeding four feet in diameter. 1803 Forest of 
Hohenelbe 1.9, 1 was not to presume onany further favonrs. 

Presumed (prizit'md), fpf. a, [f._ prec. + 
-EO1,] Assumed before or without proof; taken 
for granted; anticipated, expected. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \x. § 6 As there is in their 
Christian Parents and in the Church of God a. presumed 
desire that the Sacrament of Baptisme might be given them. 
3646 Str ‘T. Browne (¢i#/e) Pseudodoxin Epidemica: or 
Enquiries into Very many received Tenents, And commonly 
presumed Truths. 387 Jas. Mut, Brit. /udia LL wey. 169 
‘he unpopularity .. Jaffier's administration, and the 
presumed weakness of his government. 

Presumedly (pr/zi#médli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY%.) As is or may be presumed; supposedly. 

1869 Daily News 11 June, The majority..of presumed] 
educated people. 1885 J. Pavn Luck Darrells ti, The cal 
was .. presumedly within a few doors of her destination. 
1895 Satmoxo Chr. Doctr. Jnunort, 1. i. 29 Take the 
synoptical account. .as presumedly the earlier. 

Presumer (prizit-mai). [f. Presume v. + 
-ER!,] One who presumes, 

1, A presumptuous person. 

rg09 Fisrea Seri, Wks. (1876) 270 Of such presumers 
seante one amonges a thousande cometh vnto this grace. 
3645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 345 An illiterat, and 
arrogant presumer in that which hee understands not. 379% 
Paine Rights of Man un. iv. (192) 55 Mr, Burke is such 
a bold presumer. 31845 Mrs. S.C. Haut. Whitedboy viii, 
The broad, vulgar, pompous presumer who dared to tattle of 
*his family’. 

2. One who assumes or takes something for 
granted, without proof. 

31692 Locke Toleration iii. Wks. 1727 Il. 462 He must 
pass for an admirable Presumer, who seriously affirms that 
it is presumable that all those who conform to the National 
Religion where it is true, do so understand, believe and 
practice it, as to be in the way of Salvation. 1708 H, Don- 
weet Wat. Mort. Hum, Souls 152 The Question.. whether 
the Mistakes be such as the Presumer takes them to be. 

Presu'ming, v4/. sb. [f. Presume v. + -1xe1.] 
The action of the verb PResuME; presumption, 

1582 Bentiey Aon, Matrones 11, 172 By the transgression 
of Adam, whose haughtie presuming. .thought to be as Thy 
selfe. @ 1694 Turorson Serm. Eph. tv. 29 Wks. 1717 11. 
396 An affront to modest Company, and a rude presuming 
upon their Nicks 3871 R. Extis tr. Catullus xxiv. 6 
Ere you suffer bis alien arm’s presuming, 

Presu ming, f// a. [f. PRESUME v. + -1NG2,] 
That presumes; presumptnous, arrogant. 

3604 Supplic. wai Zin Southey Comm. Bk Ser. 11. 
(1849) so The Puritan as he increaseth daily above the 
Protestant in number, so is he of a more presuming. .dis- 
position and real. 1676 Davorn Aurengz. Epil. 42 He 
more fears (like a presuming Man) Their votes who cannot 
judge, than theirs who can. 1859 Mitt Liderty iv. 139 If one 

rson could honestly point out to another that he thinks 

im in fault, without being considered unmannerly or 
presuming. 


| 


| 


| 


| and open presumption of Lucifer and antichrist. 


| 


1824 . 


Hence Presu‘mingly adv., presumptuously. 

1608 Hieron Wes. 1. 697 Grant that I may not bee 
presuminglie secure tonching mine owne estate. 1852 
Blackw, Mag. LX XU. 15 And thus may’st thou. .meet the 
Fate thou can’st not see, In hope,. but not presumingly. 

+Presu:mpted, pa. pple. Obs. rare—', [f. L. 
presumpl-ts, pa. pple. of prestimére (see next) + 
-ED 1] Made or done presnmptuously. 

15g0 Bate Afol. 106 b, Neither is it a poynte of infidelyte 
against God, io them whych hath..dampnably vowed, nor 
yet n goynge backe froma godly purpose [to break a vow}, 
the vowe beynge presumted, dyssembled, and fayned. 

Presumption (prizv-m?{en). Forms: 3 pre- 
sumciun, 4 -sumpciun, 4- presumption ; also 
4-5 -som(p)cion, -sumpsion(e, 4-6 -cio(u)n(e, 
-cyon, §-sumoyoun(e, -sumpscione, 6 Sc. -tioun, 
7 -sumtion; 7 pre-. [ME. a. OF. presumpcton 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), presomfcion, mod.F. 
présomption = Sp. presuncion, lt. presunzione, ad. 
L. presumplion-ent a \aking beforehand, anticipa- 
tion, in late L, confidence, audacity, n. of action 
f, prestimcre \o PRESUME.} , 

+1. Seizure and occupation without right ; usurpa- 
tion ; presumptuous assumplion (of an office): cf. 
PRESUME v. 3b. Obs. rare. ; 

(2a 3138 Leges Henrici f,¢. 10 §1 (Schmid 442) Praemedi- 
tatus assultus ; robaria, stretbreche ; praesumptio terrae vel 
pecuniae regis.] 1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) I]. 147 So that 
peple, of robbers made inhabitatores, occupiede the northe 
partes of Briteyne thro presumpcion. /d/d. VII. 181 


PRESUMPTUOSITY. 


4. A ground or reason for presuming or belicv- 


| ing; presumptive evidence. 


Stigandus..entrede the seete of Wynchestre by presump- — 


cion and supportacion (L. HWyntontensem sedem invaserat), 
1565 Harmne Coufut, A fol. vi. xix. 333 In their presump- 
tion of that office they are not duly called vnto. 1809-10 
Cotertoce Friend (1844) 1. 34 An office which cannot be 
procured gratis. The industry, necessary for the due 
exercise of its functions, is its purchase-money: and the 
absence. .of the same..implies a presumption in the litera! 
. sense of the word, 


2. The taking upon oneself of more than is 


warranted by one’s position, right, or (formerly) | 


ability ; forward or over-confident opinion or con- 
duct; arrogance, pride, effrontery, assurance. 
azaag Ancr. R, 208 Nis hit be spece of prude pet ich 
cleopede presumciun. 1340 Ayend. 17 Pe pridde (bo3 of 
rede is] onerweninge pet we clepeb presumcion. 1395 
urvey Remonsér, (1851) 131 To compel alle cristen men to 
beliene ech determination of tbe church of Rome is a blinde 
©1440 
Gesta Rom, xxiii. 78 (Add, MS.) Thou shalt go to my lord, 
and there thou shalt aunswere of thyn presumpscion. 1535 
Coveroate 2 Sam. vi. 7 God smote him there because of 
alls presumpcion, so that he dyed there besyde the Arke of 
od. 
sumption in vs, when The help of heauen we count the act 
of men. 1789 Becsnam £ss. If. sli. 544 It would be great 
presumption in me to attempt a reply. 1875 Maxninc 


r6or Snaks. Adis $el7 1. 1.154 But most itis pre-e 


Wrssion HH. Ghost iv, 107 Presumption is a confidence | 


founded upon ourselves. 


3. The assuming or taking of something for | 


granted; also, that which is presumed or assumed 
to be, or to be true, on probable evidence ; a belief 
deduced from facts or experience; assnmption, 
assumed probability, supposition, expectation. 
33.. Cursor Af, 27800 (Cott.) O pis bicums presumpcion, 
t es hoping of vnreson. 2362 Lanot. / FL A. xt. 42 
ei Bayes forp presumpciun to preue be sobe. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Aleiib, P 440 By certeyne presumpcions and <on- 
iectynges 1 holde and bileene that God..hath suffred this 
bityde by Iuste canse resonable. r 
Wks. 981/1 Aman may sometime be so suspecte of felony 
by reason of sore presumpcions, that though no man saw 
Lhe doe it..yet may he be fonnden giltye of it. 1597 
Mortey /ntrod. Alus. 150 Others haue done the contrary, 
rather vpon a presumption then any reason which they have 


to doe so. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsle's Trav. 230 They 
- never order any to be tortured, but upon very great pre- 
sumptions. 1747 Goutn Lag. Ants §3 It will be proper to 


shewon what Presumptions it is grounded. 1838 Dr Morcan 
Ess. Probab.g1 We do not know the contents of the urn, 
but only the result of a certain number of drawings, from 
which we can draw presumptions .. about the whole con- 
tents. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xxi. II. 160 ‘he presumptions 
areall against it. 188: Wesrcorr ¢ Hort Gré. N. 7. Introd. 
§ 8 Tbe..presumption that a relatively late text is likely to 
be a relatively corrupt text. 

_ by spec. in Law. Presumption of fact: the 
inference of a fact not certainly known, from known 
facts, Presunplion of law: (a) the assumption of 
the truth of anything until the contrary is proved ; 
(6) an inference established by the law as universally 
applicable to certain circumstances. 

1596 Bacon Alax. § Use Com, Law 1. v. (1636) 25 So 
great a perturbation of the judgment and reason as in pre- 
sumption of law mans nature cannot overcome. 1766 BLack- 
stone Cont. 13.ix. 146 Having sown the land, which is for 
the good of, the public, upon a reasonable presumption, the 


law will not suffer him to be a loser by it. 1844 GreeNncear | 


Law Evid. 1. iv. $14.75 Presumptions of Law consist of 
those rules, which, in certain cases, either forbid or dispense 
with any ulterior inquiry. 3877 Wuaaton Law Eord. 11. 
§ 1226. 440 A presumption of fact isa logical argument from 
a fact to a fact; or..it is an argument which infers a fact 
otherwise doubtful, from a fact which is proved. 1895 Pitt- 
Taylor's Law Evid, (ed. 9) i. v. 69 Presumptive evidence 
ig usually divided into two branches, namely, prestumplions 
of law, and presumptions of fact. Presumptions of law 
consist of those rules, which, in certain cases, either forbid 
or dispense with any ulterior inquiry. Presumptions of law 
are sub-divided into two classes, namely, conclusive and 
disputable. 


1586 A. Day Lng, Secretary 11. (1625) 13 If you will now 
aske me what presumption I haue then to charge him more 
then another..I will answere you. 1658 BramHatt Cousecr. 
Bfs, v. 132 If the strongest presumtion in the world may 
have any place. 1971 Junius Lett. xliv. (18-0) 239 The 
presumption is strongly against them. 1838-9 ihn 
Hist. Lit. 1. 1, iv. § 81, 323 There seems strong internal pre- 
sumption against the authenticity of these epistles. 1880 
Carrentea in 19¢4 Cent, Apr. 614 The presumption is 
altogether very strong, that these vast masses have originally 
formed part of a great ice-sheet, formed by the cumulative 
pressure of successive snow-falls. 

+ Presu'mptious, «. Ods. Also 5 -tius, 5-6 
-teous, 6 -tiouse, presumtious. [ME. a. OF. 
presoncieus (14th ce. in Godef.), ad. late L. pre- 
sumpitdsus (5th c.), f preestemption-ent PRESUMP- 
TION: see -10U8; cf, the less regular PResumeTUOUS.] 
= PRESUMPTUOUS a, 1, (In quot, 1596 as adv.) 

¢1g00 Destr. Tray 3847 Machaon the mody kyng was.. 
Proude & presumptius, prouyt of wille. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
i, 19 Princis.. becummis ambitius ande_presumpteous, 
throucht grite superfluite of veltht. 1570 Levins Aanég. 
227/32 Presumptiouse, prasumpluosus. 1596 DALayMPLE 
te. Leslte’s Hist. Scot.1. (S.T. §.) 71, Mair arrogantlie, pre- 
Pg ese and mair proudiie, than was decent. «1607 
Sta E. Dvea Writ, (1872) 39 Presumptious eye, to gaze on 
Phillis face. 31662 R. Matuew Und. Ach. § 81. 108 People 
desperately presumptious both to abuse themselves and me. 
1815 Zeluca 1). 248 The growth of presumptious hopes. 

Hence + Presu'mptiously adv.; +Presu’mp- 
tiousness. 

zsot Douctas Pal, Hou. 1. |x, Vhou..*Presumpteouslie.. 
My Lady heir blasphemit in thy rime. sg1a Act 4 
Hen, Vitl,c.19 Preamble, Presumtiously contrary to the 
lawes of Gode and all holy Churche. @ 1642 Sia W. aromas 
Naval Tracts it. (1704) 337/2 That he carry not himself 
proudly or presumptiously. 1662 R. Matnew Uni, Alch. 
8 87. 122 Some that have used it presumptiously. 3550 
Veron Godly Saytugs (1846) 91 He receiveth. .the sacrament 
..too the condemnatyon of hys "presumptionsnes. 

Presumptive (prizym?tiv), a fa. F. pré- 
somplif, -ive (1gth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), also obs. 
presumplif, ad. late L. presuntptivus (Priscian), 
{. preesumpt-, ppl. stem of presiimére to PRESUME: 
see -IVE.] 

1. = Presumprvovs 1. Now rare or Os. 

1609 Dantec Civ. Wars vit, Ixvii, To keepe his forward- 
nes Backe from presumptiue pressing, 26.. Baown (J.), 
There being two opinions repugnant to each another, it 
may not be presumptive or sceptical to doubt of both. 1748 
Smottett Hod. Rand. (1812) 1. 418 Your presumptive 
emulation in a much more interesting affair, 1816 J. Evans 
in Monthly Mag. XL‘. 124 Having so far proceeded in 
a strain of dictatorship, that some..may deem altogether 
presumptive. 1883 Scuarr ffist. Ch. I. av. xxvi. 254 He 
protested in presumptive modesty, when Christ would wash 

is feet. 

2. Giving reasonable grounds for presumption or 
belief; warranting inferences. 

1861 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 174 Quhilk claus is ad- 
jectit to mak the mair cleir probatioun presumptive. 1685-6 
in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. 11.1V. 87 The evidences against 
him were very many, and the circumstances very numerous 
and presumptive. 1766 Biackstonz Com. IL, xiii. 197 The 

resumptive evidence of that right is strongly in favour of 
his antagonist. 3817 W. Setwrn Law Mist Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 1028 That will be presumptive against him, that he made 
that return, unless he shews the contrary. 1836-9 Dicrens 


| Sk. Bos, First of May, This is strong presumptive evidence, 


Morr Debell, Salem | 


but we have positive proof—the evidence of our own senses. 
1895 (see Parsemrtion 3b]. 
3. Based on presumption or inference; presumed, 


inferred. Heer presumptive: see HErR sb. 1b, 

3628, 1683, 3875 Presumptive heir, etc. [see Hair sd. 1b]. 
1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 89 This estate, wherein I 
have a reall & presumptive, tho’ not a present or a certain 
interest. 2828 Scorr Art, Alid?. v, The case of Effie.. 
Deans. .is one of those cases of murder presumptive. @ 1854 
H. Reep Lect. Eng. Hist, ix. (1855) 289 The Duke of York 
being the beir presumptive. 1858 Seaas Athan. U. xil. 249 
Immortality is not made presumptive, as a conclusion 
hanging on the last link of a syllogism, but its giant glories 
are disclosed, 1874 Garen Short Hist. ix. § 4. 635 As the 
King was childless.. Mary was presumptive heiress of the 
Crown. 

Presumptively, adv. [f, prec. +-L¥7.] By 
presumption or inference; presumably. ‘ 

a 1677 Barrow Unity of Church (1680) 14 Presumptively 
every member of this (society] doth pass for a member of 
the other. 3771 Burke Powers of Furies Wks. 1812 V. 402 
When he who could read and write was presumptively a 
person in Holy Orders, libels could not be general or dan- 
gerons, 1885 Re Secporne in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 
647 The furniture of an hotel is not presumptively the pro- 
perty of the person who is occupying the hotel. : 

+Presumptorily, edz. Obs. rare—'. [f. 
late L. presumptorié adv., from prasumploreus adj. 
(rare), presumptuous: see -ony2and -LY?.] =PRE- 
SUMPTUOUSLY. 

1681in Savile Corr. (Camden) 234, 1 durst not pre- 
sumptorily undertake .. that whatever stock of that kind 
(tin at Marseilles] they should carry over shonld bee safe. 

+Presumptuo:sity. Obs. rare—', In 5 pre- 
somtweste. [a. obs. F. presomptuorseld, -ositd 
(1gth c. in Godefroy) : seenext and -1ry.] Usurpa- 
tion; = PRESUMPTION I. 

c14g0 Loveticu Grail J. 340 Bat now knowe T wel that 


thilke same se, That I Inne sat be presomtweste, It Is that 
same seye tomene Wher as God to his disciples MadehisSene. 


PRESUMPTUOUS. 


Presumptuous (pr/zomrtives), a Also 4 
-aomptuose, 5 -sumptuose, (-suia), 5-6 -tuouse, 
-tuows(e. [a. OF. presuntuex (rath c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), prestenpluoux, mod.F. présomptueu., 
ad. L. presumptudsus, late variant of the regular 
presumpttésus PBESUMPTIOUS, perh. inflaenced by 
sumpludsus, {, seemptus (te-stem).] 

1. Characterized by presumption in opinion or 
conduct; unduly confident or bold; arrogant, 
presuming ; forward, impertinent. 

¢ 1350 Medit, de Passtone Dom. in Hantpole's Wks, (1896) 
I, 92 Neuere to he presumptuous ne proud of pi 3iftis. 
(a 440 Pronp. Parv, 4:a/2 Presumptuowse, or bolde, or 
malapert (f. ouer bolde), presumpiuosus. 1456 Sia G. 
Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 84 Suppose a knycht wald be.. 
sa presumptuous that he wald assailze ane hundreth kaychtis 
him allane. 1535 CoveroALe Dan. vii. 20 A mouth speak. 
ynge Peau eat ae thinges. 1893 Suaxs. 3 Afem. VI,1. i 
157 “Yis not thy Southerne power. Which makes thee thus 
presumptuous and prowd, 1635 Quaxtes Endl, Hrero- 
glyph i, That gtorious, that presumptuous thing, call'’d maa. 
1673 O. Watkin £duc. (1677) 108 Such persons. .if not well 
regulated become scornful and presumtuous. 19777 Roseat- 
son /fist. Amer. U1, v. 82 Narvaez, no tess brave in action 
than presumptuous in conduct, armed himself in haste. 
1810 Scott Lady of L.1,. xi, The tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain. 188x P. Baoors 
Candle of Lord agg It is almost as presumptuous to think 
you can do nothing as to think you can do everything. 

+2. = PRESUMPTIVE 2. Obs. rare. 

@ 1639 Srottiswoon Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 226 A number 
of presumptuous likelihoods and conjectures, to make it 
appear she was privy to the Murther, 16533 A. Witsox 

‘as. f 285 Suspected of heing poisoned; the Symptoms 

ing very presumptuous, conte 

+3. That assumes beforehand ; anticipative. Ods. 
rare—', (But referred by Puttenhain to sense 1.) 

1s89 Purrennam Eng. Poeste ut. xix. (Arb.) 239 This 
figure was called the Aresumptuous. 1 will also call him the 
figure of presupposadl or the preuenter. (Marginal note: 
Procatalefsis, or the presumptuous, otherwise the figure of 
Presupposall.] 

Presu:mptuously, adv. [f. prec. + -u¥ 2] 
In a presumptuous manner; with presumption; 
with overweening self-confidence or forwardness. 

136a Lanci. 7. Pé. A. x11. 8 Pou woldest konne pat I can 
and carpen hit after. Presamptuowsly, parauenture a-pose 
s0 manye, That [etc.]. 1413 “ler. Sowde (Caxton) 1. xtiit. 
(1859) 49 Heretykes, and Scysmatikes presumptuously per- 
ye Shy hooly Scrypture, ¢1536 M. Nisaet Jindale's 
Prol. to Romans in N. 1. in Scots (S.T.S.) IT. 338 They 
sear blynde, and gangis to wyrk presumptwslye. 1542 
Henav VIIL Declar. Scots Biij, All these be ouer pre- 
sumptuously done agaynste vs. 16aa Row anos Ga. Mewes 


§ Sad § Grosse ignorance presumptuously will prate Of | 


serious matters that concerne a State. a 1740 SHEFFIELD 
(Dk. Buckhm.) IVs. (1753) 11. 136. Presumptuously to arro- 
gate a Preheminence above all their Brethren. 

Presumptuousness. [f.as prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being presumptuous; groundless 
self-confidence; over-bold forwardness. 

¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 1810 Ny suche presumpsuisnas vpone 
here take. c¢1490 Promp. Parv. 412/a (MS. K.) Pree 
sumptuowsnes, presumnptuositas. 1535 CoveroaLce 1 Sas. 
xvii. 28, 1 knowe thy presuinptoousnesse well ynough, and 
the wickednesse of thine hert: for thou art come downe 
to se the battaylt. 1688 Bunvan ferns, Siuner Saved 
(1700) 98 This presumptuousness is a very heinons thing in 
the eyes of G 80a Edin, Nev, 1. 201 Ye seems to be the 
business of philosophy..to restrain the presumptuousness 
of the theorist. ja A.W. Waan ia Aflac. Mag. XLVI. 
425 One thing. .may be asserted without presumptaousness, 


+Presuppo'ne, v. Os. Chiefly Sc. [ln 
1400 ad. med.L. prasuppondre (Albertus Magnus, 
a1aso), f. pre, PRE- A. 1 + suppdndre to SUPPOSE; 
in Se. perh. f. Pre- A. 1 + SUpPone (found ¢ 1535).] 
trans, To presuppose; to assume beforehand. 


¢1400 Afol. Lol, 19 Pertor bow a persoun prescit curse hi 
autorite of pe (kirk), neuer pe lesse he presupponip pe kirk. 


axg98 Rottoce Seri. Wks. 1849 1. 480 This presupponeth ~ 


-. that the church is full of sin so long as it is in this world. 
1609 Hume Adimon.in Wodrow Soc. Mise. (1844) 583, 1 pre: 
suppone that theis grave personages wer alyve to behold 
your proceedingis. is 

Presupposal (pris3péwzil). Now rare. [f. 
hext +-AL: cf, SUPPOSAL.] A ‘supposal’ or supposi- 
tion formed beforehand ; a presupposition. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie us. xix. (Arh.) 206 If our 
presupposall be true, that the Poet is of all other the most 
auncient Orator. /did.a39 [see Parsumrtuous 3]. 1687 R. 
LiEstraxcs Answ. Diss. 35 He..Proceeds upon the Pre. 
sapposal of an Imaginary Breach, and Right. 1847-8 De 
Quincey Protestantisu: Wks. 1858 VIII. 131 Scriptural 
trath..is protected by its prodigious iteration, and secret 
presupposal in all varieties of form. 

Presuppose (prisdpdwz), v. Also 6-7 pre-. 
(a. F. présupposer (14th c. in Littré), after med.L. 
presupponére (cf, PRESUPPONE): see Pre- A, 1 and 
SUPPOSE v.] 

1. ¢rans, Of a person: To suppose, lay down, or 
postulate beforchand; hence, to take for granted or 
assume beforehand or to start with; to presume. 

1426 Lypc. De Guilt. Prlgr. 3043 Pree, ther be no 
whyht To whom the offyce sholde of ryht Appertene off 
ducte. 48a Caxton Y'revisa's Higden i. xv, Y¥f hester 
had he in his tyme [it] is to presuppose he wolde somwhat 
hane spoken of hir. 1530 Pacsce. 5a For the deelaryng of 
whiche thyng thre thynges be to be presupposed. 1981 Lam. 
BARDE Liven, 11. vii. (1588) 243 The lawe pe that 
he carieth that malicious Riad with him, 164: Beat Farm, 
Shs, (Surtees) 37 In makinge of a pyke they first frame 


“1825 


theire staddle accordinge to, the loades of hey thal the 
presuppose shall bee layde in them, 1703 Moxon Mec 
&xere, 308 Att tha Authors I have met with seem to pre- 
suppose their Reader to understand Geometry. 1809 Svo. 
Sauru Wés. (1867) 1. 179 Pre-supposing aes a desire to 
please. 3895 JoweIT Plato (ed. 2) II]. 273 You can tell 
that a song or ode has three parts—..that degree of know- 
ledge I may presuppose. g 

+b. To suppose or assume the existence of (some- 
thing) as prior ¢o something else. Ods. rare. 

(Here the fre- does not qualify the supposing, bul in- 
dicates the order of the things supposed.) 

1697 G. K. Dise. Geom, Problems 7 To presuppose the 
knowledge of Conick Sections to the knowledge of some 
necessary Problems in plain Geometry, is greatly incongruous. 

2. To suppose beforehand, or @ priort; to think 
or believe in advance of actual knowledge or 
experience. 

e1szgo L. Cox Ré&ct, (1899) 87 Presupposynge hym nat to 
be (si muche other case. 1555 Even Decades 321 Pre- 
supposynge the thynge to bee impossible they peuer 
attempted it. 1§73 G. tlaavey Letler-d&. (Camden) 25 A 
man wuld have priesupposid that the Masters letters to his 
president miht have dun somewhat with his president, 
160g Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. xxi. §9 Men of corrupted 


minds presuppose that honesty groweth out of simplicity of 


manners. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, Lx, With a pervading 
air upon him of having presupposed the ceremony to be 
a funeral. 

3. Ofa thing: To require as a necessary preced- 
ing condition ; io involve or imply as an antecedent. 
1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2a The holy lyfe of re- 
ligyon presupposeth grace. 1594 J/frr. Policy (1599) 51 
Gouernement presupposeth Order, forasmuch as without 
Order, there can be no due gouernment. 1 CLARENDON 
£ss, Tracts (1727) 123 Princes. .can have few friends, because 
friendship presupposeth some kind of equality. 180a Patey 
Nat. Theol. xaiit, (1819) 369 A taw presupposes an agent, 
for it is oly the mode according to which an agent proceeds. 
1866 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 23: Healthy sleep presupposes a 
healthy state of brain. 1877 E. R. Conner Has. Faith vii. 
296 An effect presupposes a cause. i 3 i 
4. passive (from 1 or 3). To be implied or in- 
volved as something previously or already present 
or in existence. Formerly with éo (cf. 1b), 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 135 [This] is necessaryly 
required to be had, as y* meane direct H presupposed, before 
y' cuery persone can attayne to y® perfeccyon of y* contem- 
platyue lyfe. 1587 Excewoartu Serer. Repert., Faith, hope, 
and charitie, be presupposed to the .vii. giftes of the hol 
gooast. 1897 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. Wwiii. §3 Other princi. 
les. .althongh not specified in defining, are notwithstanding 
in nature implied and presupposed. 1653 AsnweLt Fides 
Afpost. 14a And Christs descent into Hell, 1s presupposed to 
the Article of his Resurrection. «1726 Soutm Serv. (1744) 
IX. xi, 319 Ia all rational ageats, before every action there 
is presupposed a knowledge of the thing that is to be pro- 
duced by that action. 1853 Lyncn SedA/irprov. iv. 84 ln 
all culture, nature is presupposed. ae 

IJence + Presuppo:se sd., a presupposition. Ods, 

isga R. D. flypnerotomachia 84 \laving made thys .. 
swasive praesuppose..1,,determined ..to come backe againe 
to this noble... Nymph, 

Presupposed (~zd), Afi a. [f. prec. + 
-ED!,] Supposed, assttmed, or implied beforehand. 

157 “87 Hounsuen Chron 111. 1935/3 All which presup- 

, q plagues concurring. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1, xvi. 
Wie 185 IV. 103 The efficacie of those [rites] depends 
upon the presupposed fitnesse of either party. 1794 Home 
in PAL Trans. LXXXV.14 It was a particular satisfaction 
to hava an evidence who had no presupposed opinion, there- 
fore impartial. 1840 Tuacxeray Parts Sk.-dk., Case Peytel 
(1872) 194 The dreadful weight of tiis presupposed guilt. 

igi tela ee (prisopozi'fon). Also 8 preo-. 
[ad. med. L. prvsupposttion-em (a 1308 in Dans 
Scolus Ker. Princip, 5. a1), n, ofaction from med.L. 
presuppondre; see PRESUPPONE. So F. fré- 
tl (14th c, in Godef.).] 

. The action or an act of presupposing; a 

supposition antecedent to knowledge; the assump- 
lion of the existence or trath of something, as 


| a preliminary to action, argument, etc. 


@ 1533 Lo. Beanzes Gold, Bk. M, Aurel. xxx. (1535) 50 To 
my iugement, these princis are not chosen, that they 
shulde cate more mete than all other,.. but with presup- 
position, yt they ought to knowe more thaa all other. 
1614 Setpen Titles ‘fon. 4 That cannot..be conceiued.. 
otherwise than with a presupposition of a Democracie, out 


of which, as is related, a Monarchie might haue originall. | 


1701 Norais /dead World 1. v. 238 That which Suaver calls 
a priority of presupposition. — A 5 
Tongue § 387 The verb and adjective alike have their very 
nature based upon the pre-supposition of the substantive, 
2. That which is presupposed, assamed, or taken 
for granted beforehand ; a supposition, notion, or 
idea assumed as a basis of argument, action, etc. ; 
an antecedent supposition, preliminary assumption. 
1879-80 Noatn Pintarch (1676) 383 As in a Mathematicall 
Proposition, there were many great conjectures and pre- 
suppositions, and many long circumstances to bring the 
matter toa conclusion, 1660 Jen. Taytor Duct. Dudit, 1. 
ii. rule vi. § 1, 1 wilt not now examine whether they certainly 


follow from their premises and presuppositions. 1847 Lewes | 


fist. Philos, (1867) 1. iv. 307 The presupposition, absurd as it 
really is, has been ae entertained. 188a \V. Waxtace: 
in Academy x Apr. 231/3 He sought to set before those who 
ignore philosophy,. .the consideration that there are a few 
presuppositions still unanswered and apparently unanswer- 
able by scientific methods. 31895 Athenzur 23 Feb. 242/3 
Pre-suppositions, axioms, i ates, call them what you 
will, are discovered by analysis to be a necessary ingredient 
of knowledge 1 and their acceptance isan uct of faith, which 
is justified by its resutts, 


1871 Eaatr Philol. Eng. | 


| just pretenses arm'd Fell with us from on hich. 
a 


PRETENCE. 


Ilence Presupposi‘tionlese @., without pre- 
sappositlons. 

1871 Davinson tr. Trendelenburg in Yrnt. Spec. Philos, 
V. 358 1885 A. Setu in Encyed. Brit, KVUL 9798/1. 

re-surmise, -suspect: see PRE- A. 1, 2. 

Preeydent, obs. f, PBECEDENT, PRESIDENT. 

Presyes, -syse, obs. forms of Precise a. 

Presylvian, -symphysial: sce Pre- B. 3. 

li Presystole (prisi‘stdl). Physiol. [mod. L., 
{. Pre- B,1+4Systoiy.) The interval immediately 
preceding the systole. Also aftrsd, 

1884 Nature fore 460/t A study of the sphincters of the 
cardiac and other veins, with remarks on their hermetic 
occlusion giringitbe presystole state. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 


Presystole, the latter part of the diastofe, corresponding to 
the time occupied by the dilatation of the ventricles. 

Presystolic (prisistylik), a. Physiol. [f. as 
prec. +-10; so F. présystolique.] Preceding the 
systole; of or Belongiy to the presystole. 

1857 DunGiison Dict, Med. s.v., Presystolic friction sound. 
1876 [sce Pearotastoic]. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Aled. ML. 58 
Ife has..a well-marked presystolic thrilt and a loud pre- 
systolic murmur at the cardiac apex. 

+ Pret, 56. Obs. rare. [short for It, Prete Gianni.] 
= Presrer Joun,applied to the Negus of Abyssinia. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. vii. 40 The Abassins reckon a 
succession of Christian Emperors... The Prets or Emperours 
dwell in a mooveable City of Tents. 

t Pret, a. Sc. Obs. [a. mod.¥. prét ready: see 
Prest.] Ready; = Presta. 

1535 Stawaaet Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 63 Witht laureat lan- 
guage and pret for till prys[=ready for to praise], His orisoun 
begouth he on this wyss. 

t Pretaxate, a. Ods. rare—}. [f. med.L. pre- 
faxdre. seenext and -41E2.] Estimated, or fixed 
as to amount, beforehand. In quot. const. as 
pa. pple. So +Pretaxed fa. pple. Obs. 

¢3§20 Bagcuay Fugurth li. 72 That suche excused of warr 
. Shulde pay a certayne somme of money pretaxed to warde 
the wages of such as laafully were admytted to warre. 1570 
Foxe A.& AV, (ed. a) 464/2 That no man, vpon payne pre- 
taxate, should helpe, reskew, or reliene the sayd rebells. 

Pretaxation (pritxksé-fan). Also pre-. 

ad. med.L. *prataxdlion-ent, n. of action f. med. 

pretaxdre \o count, reckon, or eslimate before- 
hand: see Pre-A.and Taxation. The intermediate 
sense was app. that of giving a preliminary 
opinion.] The action of giving a vote before 
others; prior election :; see quots. 

1769 Rosertson Chas. V (1796) 1. 358 This privilege of 
voting first is called by the German lawyers the right of 
Practaxation. 1864 Bryer f/oly Kom. Emp. xiv, (1866) 251 
At the election of Lothar I]. a.o. 1125 we find a certain 
small number of magnates exercising the so-called right of 
prictaxation; that 1s to say, choosing alone the future 
monarch, and then submitting him to the reste for their 
approval. /éid. 232 The right of prztaxation had ripened 
into an exclusive privilege of election, vested ina etal Boda: 
1878 Stuuss Const, Hest. WI. xx. 417 A pretaxation was 
made by the ruling officers of the community. 

Pre-teach, -telegraph, etc.: see PRE- A. 1, 


B. 2, ete. 
Pretemporal (pri-), 2.1 (sd.) [ad. mod.L. 
ie Ae 1s: sce Pue- 8. 3 and TeMporay (be- 
onging to the temple).] Situated in front of the 
temporal region of the skull: applied to a muscle. 


Also e//rpi. as sd. 

[1866 Owen Vertebr, Anim. 1. 223 The temporal is repre- 
sented hy two muscles, one of which, the es eta re 
has its origin extended forward into the orbit from beneath 
the postfrontal.] /é¢d., Its fibres pass vertically externat to 
those of the pretemporal. . 

Pretemporal, 2.*: see Pre- B. 1. 

Pretence, pretense (pr/tens), sd. [= late 
AF. pretensse (¢ 1471 in Godef.), ad. med.L. *pre- 
tensa vol. sb., {. pratens-us for class.L. practent-us, 
pa. pple. of pretendive: see PRETEND. ‘The spelling 
pretense is now usual in the U.S.; cf. defense.] 

1, An assertion of a right or lille; the putling 


forth ofa claim; aclaim. Now rare. 

1425 W. Paston in P. Lett. 1. 19 His pretense of his title 
to the priourie of Bromholme is adnulled. 1 Act ir 
Hen. Vil, c 47 Preamble, Youre seid Suppliant [hath] 
contynually ben seised..therof..hidirto without any pre- 
tence or clayme made therto by the seid Duke, 15a in Ld. 
Herbert Aen. Viti (x649) 127 To prevent ambiguities and 
quarrels, each Prince before May 1524, shall declare his 
pretences. 1667 Muton /. £. 1, 825 Spirits that in our 

1683 Temrce 
Mem, Wks, 1731 1. 410 His Highness bai jong Pretence 
depending at Madrid, for about Two huodred thousand 
Pounds owing to his Family from that Crown. 1707 Curios. 
tn Husé. & Gard. 186 No Man has. .more Pretence to speak 
of Nitre, than M. Boyle. 31855 Macauray fist. Eng. xvi. 
111. 679 Marlborough catmly and politely showed thal the 
pretence was unreasonahle. . 
b. Her. In pretence, borne on an inescutcheon 
to indicate a pretension or claim, e.g. that of 
a husband to the estates of his wife. £scutcheon 


of pretence, such an inescutcheon. . 

16a Lricn A riorie 43 If the man haue maried an heyte, 
he shall beare her cote, none ather wise, vntill he haue be- 
gotten an heyre of the heyre. Then may he, by the curtesy 
of armes, beare her armes in an Tae) that is to saye, 
a scocheon of pretence. 1611 Guitiim Heraidry w. vii. (1611) 
65 Escocheon of Pretence. pis x8a3 [see EscutTcHron 1c}. 
1869 Cussana Her. (1584) a3t The only difference between 


PRETENCE. 


the Arms of William and those of “er was, that the former 
bore Nassan in pretence. /id, 233 From [1801] notil the 
accession of our present Queen, the Bye! Arms were: 

Quarterly of four: 1 and 4. England: 2. Scotland: 3. Tre. 
land: in Pretence, Hanover, ensigned with an Imperial 
Crown. F ' . aaah 

2. The putting forth of a claim to merit, dignity, 
or personal worth; pretension, profession ; ostenta- 
tion, parade, display. 

1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8x But for shame she 
wll not make suche pretence as to aske them openly. 1567 
Satir. Poems Refori. iv. 39 My Princelie pretence began 
to decay. 1649 Jer. Tavioa Gf. Exenp. Disc. xive § 26 
There are no greater fools in the world then such, whose 
life conformes not to the pretence of their haptisme and insti- 
tution. 1729 Butta Serwt. Wks. 1874 11. 87 Persons. .who 
yet make great pretences to religion. 180a Mar. Eoce- 
wortn Morad T, (1816) I. iv. 20 Fashionable dialect ..desti- 
tute of any pretence to wit. 1885 Mauch. Lram. 20 Mar. 
8/6 His bearing had always a kind of stateliness, utterly 
free from pomp or pretence, " i 

+3. An expressed aim, intention, purpose, or 
design; an intending or purposing; the object 
aimed at, the end purposed. Ods. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 18x In whome he conde 
fynde neyther synne nor pretense of synne. 1547 Booaor 
dntrod. Knowl. xxxii. (1870) 203, 1, knowyng theyr pre- 
tence, aduertysed them to returne home to England. 1622 
KEusinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 102 E. Marshall, 
Wysheth welt to the pretence of the hyll, but not his vote 
thereunto as yt is. 1626 W. Vavcnan Direct. Health v1. 
viii. (ed. 6) 169 Cause your bed to he heated with a warming 
pan: vnlesse your pretence be to harden your meinhers. 1648 
Mitton Tenure Kings (x650) 3 Fainting ere their own 
pretences, thongh never so just, be half attain’d. 1700 
Drevpen Pal & Arcite 306 But thon, false Arcite, never 
shalt obtain Thy bad pretence. 1700 Conereve Way of 
World Prol. 33 To please, this time, has been his sole pre- 
tence. 1783 Burke Rep, Affairs Ladia Wks. 1842 11.17 
It appears, that the subscription, even in idea or pretence, 
is not for the use of the company. ae 

b. esp. A false, feigned, or hypocritical pro- 
fession or pretension. 

1845 Jove Exp, Dan. vii. 103 He shall do althis frandelent 
featis vnder a meruelouse pretence of holynes innocencye and 
mekenes. 1596 Seznser /.Q. Ww. v.23 With boastfull vaine 
pretense Stept Braggadochio forth, and as his thrall Her 
claym'd. @ 1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Afan.145 Manetho,.. with 
very great pretence hath carried np their Government to an 
incredible distance before the Creation of Mankind. «@ 1763 
Snenstone ss. (1765) 57 How often do we see pretence 
cultivated in proportion as virtue is neglected. 1872 Mor- 
Ley Voltaire 1. (1886) 8 A piece of ingeniously reticulated 
pretence. ; 

4. A profession of purpose; esp. a false pro- 
fession, a merely feigned aim or object, a pretext, 
a cloak. 

In earlier nse the falsity is only expressed by the context. 
1538 Staaxey Lagland 1. iii. 85 Ynder the pretense and 
colure therof [the common weal], euery one of them pro- 
curyth the prynate and the syngnlar wele. a 1648 Lp. 
Herpert fen. VI/T (1683) 259 He commanded one Francisco 
Campana. .into England, on pretence to confer with the 
King and Cardinal, but indeed to charge Campejus to 
burn the Decretal. 1665 Maney Grofius' Low C. Warres 
694 That under the pretence of bringing in several prisoners 
to Gertrnydenbergh, he should open the Town to the 
Enemy. 1712 tr. Ponet's Hist. Drugs 1. 195 A good Pre- 
tence to cover their Knavery, 1845 James A. Neil iv, He 
had some other object—this is all a pretence. 

5. An assertion, allegation, or statement as to 
fact; now usually with implication that it is false 
or misleading. 

1608 ‘Tovsetn Serpeats 79 [The Drones] suffer punish- 
ment..for pretence of idlenesse, gluttony, extortion, and 
ranenons greedinesse, 10 which they are too much adicted. 
1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk, vi. § 470. 205 The wife dyeth 
within one day after the descent, so as the hnsband could 
not enter during the coverture for the shortnesse of the time, 
yet hee shall not bee tenant by the curtesie, And yet 
according to common pretence there js no default in the 
husband. ¢1656 Bramnatt Keflic. ii. 111 How many of 
the orthodox Clergy withont pretence of any other de- 
linquency have been beggered? 1754 Suxrtock Dise. (1759) 
1. i. 5 But let us, if you please, examine this Pretence, 
1856 Emaason Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 79 
The pretence is that the noble is of unbroken descent from 
the Norman... But the fact is otherwise. 

b. The action of pretending, as in children’s 
play ; make-believe, fiction. 

, 1863 Kinestey Water-Bad, ii, 80 Don't you know that this 
is a fairy tale and all fun and pretence; and that you are 
not to believe one word of it, even if it is trne? 

6. The assertion or alleging of a ground, cause, 
or reason for any action; an alleged ground or 
reason, a plea; now usually, a trivial, groundless, 
or fallacious plea or reason, a pretext. 

160 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conti. 392 b, Vnder this pretence 
of the law, he might by little and ite tourn both him and 
his children out of alt theyr landes. 1627 Donn Serut. v. 
(x640) 39 Moses having received a commandement from God, 
«,and having excused himselfe by some other modest and 

ious pretences. 1654 Baramnate Just Vind, ii, (2661) 12 

eresie ohtruded upon them under the specious pretences 
of obedience and Charity. 1674 Marve. Corr. Wks. 

(Grosart) TI. 42a This new banke which occasions it, will 
serve for a just pretense to the variance of our judgements. 
1789 Rozeatson f/ist. Scot. vt. Wks, 1813 I. 448 A pretence 
was at hand to justify the most violent proceedings. 18a3 
J. Gitutes tr. Aristotle's Rhet. xii. 228 Villany, according 
to the proverb, wants but a pretence. 1846 Greenen Se. 
Guunery 166 Yor what purpose? Under the pretence that 
the barrels are firmer, and not so linble to become loose. 


1880 Scribner's Mlag, June 284 And ring for the servants on 
the smallest pretense, 


1326: 


+Pretence, pretense, v. Obs. [Back- 
formation from PRETENCED f//. a@.; or f. late L. 
pretens-, ppl. stem of pratendére: see PRETENSE a.J 

L. trans. To offer, proffer. rare. 

1848 Haut Chron., Hen. VIII 82 None ceased tilt they 
all that would entre were delivered of their pretence in 
chalenge royall pretenced. 5 

2. To cloak, to give a feigned appearance to. 

1648 Gest Pr. AZasse Ajb, It is also pretensed & cloked 
wyth the pretence and vsurped name of the Euangelicall 
trnthe, 1648 J. Gooowin Aight + Might 36 Much more 
may the most worthy actions and services of men, bee com- 
pelied to pretence the worst and vilestrdeeds, 

8. To pretend, profess, allege, esp. falsely. 

1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 525 To mak publicatioun 
..that nane pretense ignorance of the same. 1592 WAaNER 
Alb. Eng. vit. xxxv. (1612) 168 A Priests base Puple, he By 
his Complotrors was pretens'te Duke Clarence sonne to be. 
16a7 W. Scratea Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 257 ‘That impossi- 
hility, or difficulty may not be pretensed. 2691 Pol. Ballads 
(1860) 11.27 ‘The Nations salvation From mal-administration 
Was then pretenc’d by the Saints, but now ’tis abdication. 

4. To intend, purpose, design. 

1565 in Calr. Scott, Papers (1900) 11. 119 The overthrow 
of religion ys pretensed. 


Pretenced, pretensed (-e'nst), Af/. a. 
[orig. pretensed, f. L. practens-us (see PRETENSE a.) 
+-ED 1 2.) 

1. Put forward in defence or excuse; alleged, 
asserted, professed, claimed, esp. falsely; feigned, 
counterfeit, spurious; = PRETENDED 1, 2. arch. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. 1V, 273/1 ¥* pretensed ryght of my 
said Lord, 1461 /éid. V. 467/2 Eny Acte_ made in the pre- 
tensed Parlement holden at the Citee of Coventre. 1535 
in Lett, Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 77 Vexede without 
cause or any pretenced occasion motinned_of your saide 
oratonrs partie. 1ggx G. Fuetcnea Russe Comme. (Hakl 
Soc.) 35 Upon some pretensed crime objected agninst them. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 225 Such as then had ob- 
tained pretenced licences and dispensations from the See 
of Rome. 1798 B. WasnincTon ie 1. 39 An act against 
buying pretensed titles. 1883 R. W. Dixon A/auo 1, iv. 11 
Through the pretensed commission which they gave. 

+2. Intended, purposed, designed. Oés. 

1513 Moar Rich. [ff (1641) 2 He set forth openly his 
pretensed enterprise. ¢1540 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) 1. 207 Thei beganne to goe forwarde with their 
pretenced jornie. 1543 GRaFTon Contn, Llarding 469 His 
mischeuons imagened & pretenced enterprise. 1577-87 
Hotnsneo Chron. (1807-8) 1V. 245 That wicked practise 
missed the pretensed effect. 1596 J.Smvru in Lett. Lit, 
Aten (Camden) 92 That I had ‘a pretensed intencion to 
stirre the soldyers to mutynye. 4 

+b. esp. in pretenced or pretensed malice frequent 
in 1g-16th c. for purpensed, prepensed malice 


(from similarity of sound and sense), Oés. 

1483 Parl, Roll: Rich. /1f,m.9 (P.R. 0.) Of thair pres 
tenced malices and traitours entent. 1942 Becon Pathw. 
Prayer vii. Dvijh, It came to passe accordynge to his 
pretensed malyce, that he slewe his brother. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Sermt. Tint. 74/2 He resisted not the Gospell, nor 
fought against the trueth of God of a pretensed malice. 

+3. Serionsly intended (as opposed to feigned). 

1847 Hoorer Ausw. Bp. Winchester's Bk. FE iij, This 
reason and nccompt of fayth yeuen, with a moost ernist, and 
pretensyd nowe to lyue for ever uertensly. ; 

Hence Pretencedly, prete‘nsedly adv., with 
pretence, feignedly, pretendedly. rare. 

1567 Drant Horace, Epist. xvi. E viij, Incase thou walke 
pretensedly and thereby hope to gaine. 1607 Br. ANDRawEs 
Serit, (1843) V.191 Let the word be preached... be it sincerely, 
or be it pretensedly. 1885 R. W. Dixon //ist. Ch. Eng. xv. 
(1893) III. 40 The Parliament saw..their own statute of re- 
peal traversed hy these royal, or pretensedly royal edicts. 

Pretenceful, «. rare. [f. PRETENCE sd. + 
-FUL.] Full of pretence, or of loud pretension. 

1841 Sait's Mag. VIII. 564 Sonnding the trump ccelesi- 
astic with pretenceful blare and fanfare. 

Pretenceless,¢. [fas prec. +-LEss.] With- 
out any pretence of reason; without excuse. 

1641 Mutton Reform. u. Wks. 1851 MI. 41 What Re- 
bellions, and those the basest, and most pretenselesse have 
they not been chiefe in? 1817 Bentuam Parl Reform 
Introd. 26 Oh! pretenceless and inhuman tyranny! 1818 
— Ch, Eng, 352 The number of these pretenceless instances 
of dereliction of duty is more than half as great again as in 
either of the two preceding years. 

Pretend EP end) wv Also7pre-. fad. L. 
pretend-cre to stretch forth, hold before, put 
forward, allege, pretend, f. prw, PRE- A. + fendére 
to stretch, extend, Tenp. So F. prétendre (15th c. 
in Littré).] 

I. +1. trans. To stretch, extend, or hold (some- 
thing) before, in front of, or over a person or thing 
(e.g. as a covering or defence). Ods. 

1596 Srensza F. Q, vi. xi. 19 But Pastorella.. Was hy the 
Captaine all this while defended, Who. . His target alwayes 
over her pretended. 1658 Evetvn Fr. Gard. (1675) 145 
They may pretend them {bells of earth over plants] for the 
night only, and to prevent hail. 1670 H. Stusar Plus 
Ultra 146 There was an opacous, dark red setling, with an 
enaeorema of contexed filaments pretended to the top. 

+2. To bring or put forward, set forth, hold out, 
offer for action, consideration, or acceptance; to 
proffer, present ; tobring (acharge, an action at law). 

6 1450 tr. De Lenitatione iu, xly. 115 Lorde, what may 1.. 
riztwesly pretende ayenst be if bou do not bat I aske? 1563 
peer me om et) 7B pls towardenes,.. Doth 

Pes eater thyngs pretende, 1 Ree. Priv 

Council Scot. U1. 39 Without prejudice of Hema ‘Gilbertis 


PRETEND. 


actioun, .that he may have, pretend, or move, aganis the 
airis, 3894 Carew Auarte’s Exant. Wits xii. (1596) 198 
God..had pretended a remedie in that bebnlfe, which was 
.» Manna. 1616 R. C. Tiss’ Whistle, Cert. Poems 
(E. E. T.S.} 110, § had not thought. .to have pretended thus 
conspicuously in thy sight this rude and indigested chaos of 
conceites, 1621-3 MiopLeton & Rowtey Changeling w. ii, 
91 To that wench I pretend honest love, and she deserves 
it. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius n. 55 Women .. offered their 
breasts; but the child wonld not take womans milk, neither 
would the Goat leave it; but ime eecences toit 
her own. So that the women let it alone, and the Goat 
nursed it, 1690 Levaourn Curs, Math. 345 When there is 
an Aequation pretended like aa+éa+ca = —éc, present 
judgement may be made. 

3. ta. ref, To put oneself forward in some 
character ; to profess or claim (with inf. or compl), 

61380 Wrete Sel. Wks. II. 518 Po pat, pretenden hem 
to ben principal folewers of Cristis steppis. ¢141z Hoc- 
curve De Reg. Princ. 886 He pat pretendib him of most 
nobley. 108 Kennenie Plyting w. Dunbar 26 Pretendand 
the to wryte sic skaldit skrowis. 1660 Futtea Affix? Cou. 
tempi, (1841) 252 Poor, petty, pitiful persons, who pretended 
themselves princes. 1672 in Picton L'pool Muzic. Rec. 
(1883) 1. 246 A paper or libell. pretending itselfe to be a 
remonstrance. 1680 H. Doowett Two Lett. (1691) Ep. 
Ded., None can now pretend themselves unconcerned in the 
Advice of a Laick, or a private Person. 

b. Without reflexive pronoun, in same sense as 
a; gradually passing into one closely akin to 7: 
To put forth an assertion or statement (expressed 
by an if.) about oneself; now usually implying 
mere pretension without foundation: to feign /o be 


or do something. (A leading modern sense.) 
1412-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. x. (1558), She vnto some 
pretendeth to be trewe, 1526 Pilger, Per7. (W. de W. 1531) 
204 Yf he had pretended to snffre payne & had feled no 
smarte. 1530 Pacsar. 665/2 He pretendith to be my frynde, 
but he doyth the worst for me that he can. 1535 CoVERDALE 
¥ob xxxv.8 Of y® sonne of man that is rightnons as thou 
retendest to be. 1638 Cuituncw. Relig. Prot. ti. § 10. 37, 
may, and doe believe them, as firmely as you pretend to 
do. 3662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 227 He will pre- 
tend not fo have seen him. 1749 Frecoine Son: Foues us. 
vi, He was ignorant, or at least pretended to be so. 1794 
Mrs, Rapciirre Alyst. Udolpho xxxi, The pel: retend 
to know nothing about any prisoners. 1847 Hetrs Mriends 
ta C. 1, x0 Pretending to agree with the world when you 
donot. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. Q. Neighd. xxx, I cannot 
pretend to feel any of the interest you consider essential. 
+¢. with ellipsis of refl. pron. or inf. Ods. 
1671 Miron Sauisou 212 Wisest Men Have err'd, and by 
bad Women been deceiv'd; And shall again, pretend they 


ne’re so wise. $ ‘ B 
d. To feign in play; to make belicve. (With 
inf. as in b, or cdause as in 7 a.) 

1865 'L. Carrout ' Alice in Wonderl. i, This curious child 
was very fond of pretending to be two people, 1871 — 
Through Looking-gl. i, ‘Let's pretend we're kings and 
queens.’ ..‘ Nurse! do let's pretend that I’m a hungry 
hyzena, and you're a bone!’ 189r E. Kineraxe Ausiraltan 
at H. 20 The boys used to pretend that they were a court 
of justice, and appoint a judge, jury [ete.]. 

4, trans. To give oneself out as having (some- 
thing); to profess to have, make profession of, 
profess (a quality, etc.) Now always in a bad 


sense: To profess falsely, to feign (some quality). 

140r Pod Poens (Rolls) If. 55 Anticristis menye,. .the 
which pretenden first mekenesse of herte, and aftir rysyng 
to arrogaunce, disdeynyn ee al other. /ézd, 102 Thon seist 
that we pretenden the perfeccioun of apostlis. 1412-20 Lype. 
Chron. Troy tv. (MS. Digby 230) H. 4ob/2 ‘Thon3 pt pei 
feith aforn pretende. 1563-4 Xeg. Priay Council Scot. 1.256 
Nane of his liegis pretend ignorance heirin. 1629 Massincea 
Pietuve wv. ii, That comfort which The damned pretend, 
fellows in misery. 1654 Futten Two Serm. 37 Leastwise 
they seemingly pretended it [real piety]+ and Joshua 
charitably beleeved it. 1654 Writtock Zootomtia 203 Good 
Meanings rather pretended than intended, are ful of Hel, 
and Mischiefe. 1740 GaenvitLe in Fohuson's Debates 
4 Dec. (1787) 1. 79, 1 do not pretend any other skill in 
military affairs, than may be gained wer conversation 
with soldiers. ¢18g0 Arad. Nis. (Rtldg.) 707 The en- 
chantress then related. .how she pretended illness, and thns 
excited Prince Ahmed’s compassion. 

+b. esp. To profess or claim to have (a right, 

title, power, authority, or the like) ; to claim. Obs. 

1427 Rolls of Parl?. \V. 326/2 Any right pat he wolde 

retende or clayme in the governance. 1469, aston Lett. 

I. 344 My Lorde of Norffolk pretendeth title to serteyn 
londys of Se John Pastons. 1523 Fitzuzrs. Surv. 17 b, 
Where a man pretendeth a tytle and after releseth in the 
court, 1658 Bramuatt Consecr. Bps. v. 133, Where the 
Bishop of London never preendeg any Jurisdiction. 1667 
in 1084 Rep. Lisi. ATSS. Comm. App. Ve 44 Notwith- 
standing any priviledge hee may pretend as being our 
servant. 1784 Cowrea Lei. to ¥. Newton 11 Dec., Its right 
bank at least so far a good one, that no word in the language 
could pretend a better. p , 

+5. To put forth or lay a claim to (a thing) ; to 
assert as a right or possession ; to claim. Ods. 

1495 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 489/1 That your said Oratour nay 
Hye % the mi rte aaE -ayenst .. all obey, nine 
their heyres, havyng, claymyng or pretendyng E4 
Henne Sees ha tr. 4 lentan's Guznian LAU, MW. 39 
He hath no reason to pretend the Diamond. 1680 Moaven 
Geog. Reci., Yapan (x68s) 427 At this day the Hollanders 
pretend all Trade at Japan. 1693 EVEtyN De la Quint. 
Compl. Gard. 1. 70 The Peach-tree, might well pretend a 
lace there, for the Excellency of its good Fruit. 1755 
URES insurances V1. 165 Seamen taken and made Slaves 
shall not pretend any thing for their Ransom, either of the 
Master, Gues or Freighters. 

+b. with inf. or clause. Obs. 
¢1g00 in 1. S, Leadam Siar Chaméd. Cases (1903) 95 [Henry] 


PRETEND. 


Erte of Northumberland claymythe nnd B sanected to 
hane the warde and mariage of your saide Oratoure. 1654 
tr. Martini's Cong. China 129 ‘This Prince pretended that 
the K. called x. should yield up his right to him. 1686 F. 
Svence tr. Varillas' Ho. Medicls 36 Yhe deputy of the 
Ruffians pretended to receive the full sum witolt hin accom. 
plices had agreed upon, 1761 Itume /Yist. Eng. I. tx. 204 
As both the archlishops pretended to sit on his right hand, 
ae question of precedency begat a controversy between 
them. 

+6. To pat forward as a reason or exeuse; to 
use as a pretext; to allege as o ground or reason. 

1456 Str G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 191 The resoun 
that thai — is this, 1838 Tinnate L.xfos. Matt, v-vit, 
vi. 67 b, Hyretinges wil pretende their worke and saye: ‘I 
hane deserued it, I haue done so much and so much and my 
Jaboure is worth it’, 1560 Daus tr. Slefdanc's Comm, 739 
Thon canst not hereafter pretend the name of the Turkishe 
warre. 1600 E, Bounr tr. Seley ar 27 At this time the 
Irishmen rebelled. .pretending the libertie of Religion. 1654 
Gataxer Disc. Apol. 54 When I pretended mine unfitnes 
for such 5 ga and imployment. 1658 IWhole Duty Alan 
xiv. § 5 We must,.not pretend conscience for a cloak of 
stubbornness. 21715 Buanet Own Time an. 1684 (1823) 11.423 
The only excuse that was ever pretended for this infamous 
prosecution was fetc.]. 1776 Jerverson Writ. (1892) 1. 47 
Speak in honest language and say the minority will be in 
danger from the majority. And is there an assembly on earth 
where this danger may not be equally pretended 

7. To put forward as an assertion or statement; 
to allege ; now esf. to allege or declare falsely or 
with Intent to deceive. (A lending current sense.) 
a. with clause. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. (1637) 362 Pretending 
that he was sickly, 1629 Pryxne ch ng. 87 If they 
have power to leave their sinnes as they pratend they 
have, we) are their lives so vicious? 1637 Hryun Brief 
Answ. Burton 21 It is pretended that.. you were not 
bound to answer to it. 1693 Davpen Yuvenal 15 Nohle- 
men wou'd cause empty Litters to be carried to the Giver's 
Door, pretending their Wives were within them. 1703 
Moxon Aleck. 
tends. .that.,this charge, or weight, will be stopped, or 
stayed by the Inverse Arches, 176g H. Watrote Vertnue's 
Anecd, Paint. (ed. 2) WL, App, Et is pretended that to 
satisfy their natural impatience, he formed a hasty manner 
that prejudiced his works and reputation. 1804 Afed. Fru. 
XII. 537 [This] induced practitioners to suppose, or to pre- 
tend, that the small-pox sometimes degenerates into the 
Ses aie 1839 Kerontiey fist. Eng. 1b. 26 A monk 
wrote a letter in golden characters which she was to pretend 
had been given her by Mary Magdalen. 

tb. passive with taf. or compl, Obs. 

(The work was pretended io be ready = it was pretended 
that the work was ready; passive of they pretended that 
the work was ready.) 

1639 Lp. Dicay, etc. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 108 The pre- 
cedency..is pretended due upon another ground also. 
1658 Baamnatt Consecr, Bps. 1. 7 He might heare many 
things. .from the persons prattended to have bene then con- 
secrated, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xxviii. § 10 Vertue 
and Vice are Names pretended and suppos'‘d every where 
to stand for Actions in their own nature right and wrone: 
1748 Anson's Voy. u. xii, 260 These rocks..are hy the help 
oO! 


kere, 257 By this construction he pre- , 


a little imagination, pretended to resemble the form of | 


a cross, 1781 S, Peters //ist, Connecticut 32,1 will now 
consider the right they are pretended to have acquired 
after possession. 5 4 

e, with simple obj, To allege the existence or 


presence of. 

1587 Haraison England tt. v. (1877) 1, 128 Monie hanea 
cote and armes bestowed vpon him by heralds (who in the 
charter of the same doo of custome pretend antiquitie and 
seruice, and manie gaie things). 1655 Futtea CA, //ist. tx. 
vii. §2 What ever was pretended to the contrary, England 
at that time flourished with able Ministers more then ever 
before. 1668 Hate Pref Rolle's Abridgm. bjb, Men not 
much acquainted with the study..pretend two great pre- 
1 peels exceptions against the study of the Common- 

w. 1710 Berketry Prec. Lunt Anowl. 1. § 52 Yo pre- 
tend difficulties and inconsistencies. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. 
Bible App. (1875) 433 In ee ‘type’ it is only analogical 
resemblance that is pretend 

d. with iafinitive: see 3b. 

+8. To intend, purpose, design, plan. Ods. 

a. with simfle obj. 

¢1470 Haavine Chron. cixxvu. vii, Flakes.. ouer the mosse 
. che layde with fagottes, There gate away [= going away) 
and passage to pretend. 1503 ATxyNson tr. De Jintfatione 
ut Ixiv. a58 ‘hou alonly pretendest and sekest my profyte 
and helthe eternall. 1551 Roatnson tr. More's Utopia u. 
(1895) 153 This ende is onlye and chiefely pretended and 
mynded, 1579 Lyty EupAues (Arb.) 110 That women 
when they be most pleasaunt, pretend most mischiefe. 1587 
Toranev. Trag. 7. (1857) 75 One that did pretend the 
aed and slaughter of her sonne. 1633 T. Srarroro /’ac, 

i, t. v. (x8a1) 72 They pretend a Journie towards the 
Countie of Limerick. [1840 Bagnam /agol. Leg. Ser. t 
Barney Maguire, And now I’ve ended, what I pretended, 
‘his narration splendid in swate poe-thry,) 

b. with clause, 

¢ 1477 Caxton Yason 30 Pretending that men shold speke 
of his faytes and vailliaunces. 1613 Davies MWhy fre/and, 
etc. (1787) 36 To make a perpetual separation and enmity 
between the English and the Irish, pretending..that the 
English should in the end root out the Irish, 1728 Morcan 
Algiers Il. v._298 We pretend, that this City, already 
famous for the Defeat of two of your Armadas, shall become 
far more so by the Disgrace of this your third. 

G. with inf. 

11a //edyas in Thoms Prose Romr. (1848) 11. 126 Never.. 
shall I departe fro this regyon where as I pretende to save my 
soule, 1604 E. Gfaimstoxr] D'Acosta’s Jiist, indies 1. xvil. 
58 They shall stray wonderfully in their course, and arrive 
in another place then where they pretended to go. 1665-6 
Phil. Trans, 1.99 He pretends tomake a visit iato England 
with some of his Pieces. 1728 Morcan Adgrers 11. iii. 237 
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The Christians,. .out of whose Hands he pretended to wrest 
some Place of Strength, wherein to fortify himself. 

9. To aspire to; to take upon one, to underlake; 
to venture, presume; to alltempt, endeavonr, try. 
Const. with inf. 

1483 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 45 The deuyls..whyche 
pretendyn by mony weys of reson to have her to hem. 1850 
Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1. 84 In caise it sal happin ony 
army to pretend to invaid and persew the said fort. 1604 
FE. Gf{atmstone] D’Acosta's Hist, indies t. xiii 43 Whether 
King Tosaphats fleete, pretending to go, did suffer ship- 
wracke, 1711 Aopison Sfecf, No, 128 p+ Whether. .there 
mny not be a kind of Sex in the wee! Soul, I shall not pre- 
tend to determine. 1723 Dr For Plague (1756) 142 Fhe 
people offered to fire at them, if they pretended to go forward. 
1855 Bain Senses G& Joi. tt. ii, § 10 (1864) 191 How many 
ultimate nerve fibres are contained in each unit nerve, we 
cannot pretend to guess, 1869 Baowninc Aing & Bh, x. 
1781 Dost thou dare pretend to punish me For not descrying 
sunshine at midnight ? 

+10. To portend, presage, foreshow. O65. 

1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S,) 38 All the ele- 
mentys pretendid to the wrecchid shipmenne deith of nature. 
1513 Douctas “Encis x. v. 147 The sing Pretendand tylt all 
mortale folk,..Contagyus infirmyteis and seyknes. 1513 
Baapsnaw Si. Werburge 1.741 1t pretended by all reasone 
Synguler grace and goodnes to her comynge soone. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Contin, 636, The signes and wounders 
that are seene in all places, doe pretende no good. de 
Howzano Ants, Marcell. 218 Which the standers by..sai 
did pretend some such accident unto the elder of the two 
Consuls. 1634 R. H. Salernes Regim. 16 Overmuch 
repleation pretendith strangling or suddaine death. 


+11. To indicate, signify, import, mean. Ods. 

1586 Pilger. Pexf. (W.de W. 1531) 181 That her name pre- 
tendeth, in that she is called Maria, that is, the sterre of y® 
see. 1688 Lamaarpe £rrex. 1. ili. 398 These men be not 
truly Lurors, till they be sworne, as their name pretendeth. 
Hei aco Fours, Beasts 459 Although the curling of 
his haire be a token of sluggish timidity, yet if the haire bee 
fong and curled at the top onely, it pretendeth generons 
animosity, 1639 Cuarman & Smacev Sal/ ut. ui, What 
pretends this, to dance? there’s something in't. 

II. intr, (from prec. senses.) 

+12. To stretch or reach forward; to move or 
go forward ; to extend, tend; to direct one’s course 
to, to make for, Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usx Jest, Loves. i. (Skeat) 1. 110 Te maketh me 
backwarde to meue, whan my steppes by comon course euen 
forthe pretende. 1481 Caxtos Afyrr, 1. xv. 168 Who pre- 
tendeth to god, God attendeth to hym. ¢ 1485 Dighy Alyst. 
(1882) 111.1076, L wyll pretende To stey to my father. /6fd. 2073 
On-to my sell I woll pretend. (Stage direct. Mer xall be 
prest go to his selle.] 1633 1. Apams xf. 2 Peter ii. 20 
Fhough we pretend for heaven, yet still we hear about ns 
n twang of our native country. 1650 W. Braoucn Sacr. 
Prine. (1659) 35 Suffer none... to pull down Thy throne, 
whilst they pretend for Thy scepter. 

tb. fg. To tend ia action, speech, ete. to an 
end or point; to extend in time. Ods. 

1374 Citaucer Zroydus rv. 894 (922) For to what fyn he 
wolde a-non pretende pat wotI wel. ¢1520 Barctay Jugurtés 
(1557) 67 b, The wordes and counsel of the enchantour and 
preest whiche helde his sacrifice pretended to the same 

oynte and conclusion as the desyre of his mynde moued 
ee longe before. 1655 Stancay //ist, Phslos, ut. (1701) 
78/1 None of his arguments pretend beyond Meton's time. 
1°87 ra, Taycoa Collect. Polentical Disc. (674) Ep. Ded., 
I find by experience that we cannot acquire that end which 
is pretended to by such addresses. 

13. Zo pretend to. + a. To aspire to, aim at, make 
pretension to; to be a suitor or candidate for. Ofs. 

1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. xiv. 45 Some pretende to hye 
estates & grete richesses, & other ben content with lytil 
estate. 1900 Lancelot 559 Shir knycht, your lorde wondir 
hie pretendis, When he to me sic salutatioune sendis. 1583 


| Leg. ta St. Androis 132 To heich promotione he pretendit. 


1633 Heeraset Sewpic, Unkindnesse iv, When that my 
friend pretendeth to a place, I quit my interest, and leave 
it free. 1674 Sie C. Lytrecton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 
100 My L¢ Fanshaw was disapointed of his desire to goe to 
Constantinople, having long pretended to it. 


b. spec. [ad. F, pretendre d.] To make snit for, 


try to win in marriage. 

1654 t: Wawent tr. Cantus’ Nat, Paradox w. 82 Io this.. 
the Salvage Podolian had two ends; One, to hioder Liante 
from pretending to his Daughter. 1733 Da For Col, Jack 
(1840) 206 That..step..lays her under the foot of the man 
she pretendsto, 1855 Tnackeaay Newcomes xxiv, He might 
pretend surely to bis kinswoman's hand. 1874 1. Haapy 
Aladding Crowd xxix, 1am not such a fool as to pretend to 
you now I am poor, and you have altogether got above me. 

e. To lay claim to; to assert a right of owaer- 


ship to. 

1647 Crarennon //is2. Reb. t. § 11 The House of Commons 
never then Pretending to the least part of Judicature, 1683 
Burner tr, Afore's Utopia (1753) 127 Vet they pretended to 
no Share of the Spoil, 1769 Juains Lett. xvi (1820) 70 The 
ministry have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over our 
minds, 1834-43 Sourney Docfor cxvili. (1848) 289/1 He was 
as justly entitled to the appellation of a learned man..as he 
was far from pretending to it. 

d. To claim or profess to have; to make pro- 
fession of having ; to affect. 

1659 Hammono On 9%, xviii. 20 What is here meant by the 
cleannesse of Dnvid's hands, to which he here pretends. 
1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath, (1676) 320 Lamented hy 
all men living who pretended to Virtue. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 51? 2 Persons who cannot pretend to that 
Delicacy and Modesty, of which she is Mistress. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) V. 223 Each party prea to 
the victory. ree Sta W. Hamitton AfetapA. viii. (1870) 
147 ‘To determine the shares to which the knowing subject, 
nnd the object known, may pretend in the total act of 
cognition, 1843 Mace in A’onconf 11.1 A bondage which 


puling puritanical expressions of one 


PRETENDED. 


it becomes all who pretend to Intelligence to renounce and 
abjure. 1868 Hetrs Realmah viii. (1876) 203 People who 
pretend to supernatural wisdom. : 

+e. To make prelensions or claims on behalf 


of, to support the clatms of. Ods. 

1650 T, Vaucnan Axuthroposophia ™ I know the Peri- 
pateticks pretend to four, and with the help of their Masters 
Ruinteeees re toa fift Principle. 1659 Br. Watton Consid. 

onsidercd 8 Witness a late Pamphlet, tending to the 
integrity and purity of the Hebrew and Greek Text. 1670 
I, Boatase Lathom Spaw Ep. Ded., | know, Medicinal 
cas were never more pretended to than of late. 

+14, To form designs; to plot (against). Ods. 

1559-66 /list, Estate Seotl.in Wodrow Soc. Afise. (1844) 
63 She said, That i¢ wes against her authoritie that they 
pretended, : 

15. To make pretence; to make believe; to 
counterfcit, feign, 

1536 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 78 Pretendynge and 
shewynge outwardly as though it were of very mekenes, but 
it is of false mekenes. 1560 Daus tr. Sicidans’s Contin. 
7 The byshop nowe pretendeth, as though he would 
calle a counsel, ¢1640 Wititge A la Malade 6 Had the 
tich gifts, conferred on you So amply thence, the common 
end 6 giving lovers—to pretend? 1733 Fierpoinc Quix. in 
Eng. m1, xv, Pretend madness! Give me leave to tell you, 
Mr. Brief, | am not to be pretended with. 1780 Cowrer 
Progr. of Err. 15 Weak to perform, though mighty to 
pretend, 

b. In imagiaation or play: adso/. of 34. 

Let's pretend (as s6.): a child's game of ‘ make-believe’. 

1893 Mas. H. Buanet One / knew best _siv, So she 
wandered about in a dream— pretending . That changed 
it all. The heaps of earth and ae were mounds of 
flowers {etc.]. 1904 Daily Chron, 12 July 8/5 She entered 
into the spirit of the thing as heartily as if we were at games 
of ‘ Let's pretend’, 1907 /éfd.16 May 5/5 It is just a song, 
a jig, and ‘let's pretend’. 

16. = Perratn (perh, nn error), 

1470-85 Macoay Arthur 1, xviii. 64 They fogened hem 
..of good men of armes and vytaille and of alle maner of 
ahylement that pretendith to the werre {ed, 1529 ordynaunce 
that belongeth to warre]. 

+ Pretend, 36. Obs. rare. [f. pree. vb.) The 
act of e etending ; a pretension. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 15 The honour of 
Priesthood doth {hinder} the vsurpate pretend of Lesuiticall 
esteeme, /did.314 This platforme doctrine and pretend of 
the Tesnits. 

Prete‘ndable, a. rare. [f. Pretend v. + 
-ABLE.) ‘That may be pretended or professed. 

1657 J. Serceant Schism Dispach't 592 ‘That dvsndlings 

lock .. &c. equally 
pretendable (if taken alone) by Quakers, as ey them. /éfd. 
628 Motives to Unity..some of them equally pretendable 
nay actually pretended by Turks, Hereticks, etc. 

Pretendant, -ent (pritendant, -Ent), sé. and 
a, fa. F. préendant (16th c. in Littré), pr. pple. 
of prétendre to PRETEND (also as sb. ).] 

A. sh. 

+1. Onewho purposes: =PRETENDERI, Obs. rare. 

1598 Fionio, Prefendente, a pretendent, a pretender, an 
intender, a meaner, 

2, A claimant; esp. to any office or honour, c.g. 
toa throne, Now rare, 

1600 E. Biount tr. Cones‘agegto 59 The pretendants to the 
succession, 1618-49 in Rushw. Hist. Col/. (1659) I. 382 All 
the Pretendants were called in upon these jpeg 
divers of the Ships and Goods were condemned and divers 
were released in a legal course. 1652-62 Heviin Cosimogr. 


| 11, (1682) 78 Whether of the two Pretendents had the juster 


Canse. 1 G.H. Hist. Cardinads it. 1. 315 Almost all 
the pretendants came into the Conclave with an absolute 
intention to advance every one his own proper interest. 1855 
Mirman Lat, Chr. VE. 73 All censures, excommunications, 
interdicts, issued by the two pretendants, were annulled. 

b. A fictitions or fraudulent claimant; a mere 


pretender. 

1836 Sourney Vind. Eccl, Angd. 189 They..are always 
heightened in proportion to the attention which the pre- 
secagat, whether knave or fanatic, obtains. 

3. A snilor: a at law; b, a wooer. 

1652 Wapswortn tr. Sandoval’s Cin, Wars Spain 30 It is 
reported that a certaio Pretendent or Petitioner..had pre- 
sented Xeures with avery handsom Mule. 165 tr. Cov, 
Hist. Francion uw. 45 By this, and other like subtilties, she 
screwed..a@ small summe of Money out of her rious, 
Pretendant. 1883 Howetts Woman's Reason (1884) 1}. 252 
‘The good-natured stight with which husband and wife 
always talk over the sorrows of onlucky pretendants, 

+B. adj. That claims to be (somebody); of 
or pertaining to a cJaimant. Oéds. 

1894 Parsons Confer. Success. 1t iv. 58 Richard Earle of 
Cambridge father to this Richard pretendent duke of Yorke, 
1895 Danixt. Civ. IVars wv. xxxv, How easie had it beene for 
thee All the pretendant race t’ haue laid full low. 1620 
Baent tr. Sarpi's Connc. Treni vin. 681 The Cardinal! of 
Loraine came to the Councell as Ilead of one of the pre- 
tendent parties. 

Prete'nded, f//. a. [f Prerenp v. + -ED 1} 

+1. Pot forward for consideration or acceptance. 

1646 Gataxea Afistake Removed To Rar. x A bush suffi- 
cient of itself to invite to such pretious pretended liquor. | 

2. Alleged, asserted; claimed to besuch. a. Said 
of a litle or designation whieh the speaker does 
not admit or allow: Repated, so-called. — 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 47/3 The preteosed reigne of any 
of the seid late pretended Kynges. 1640-2 Afrkcudbr, War. 
Comm, Min. aa (1855) 4 The woode and bark thairof, 
quhifk pertaines to the pretendit hischope of Edinburgh. 
1683 Agel. Prat. France iv. 52 The Fdict..allowed the 
Protestants the free exercise of their Religion, which. .was 


PRETENDEDLY. 


to be called The Pretended Reformed Religion. 1688 
Burnet Let. a5 Dee. in Eng. Hist. Rev. nly (1886) 53 
That this Assembly is to Judge. .the birth of the Pretende 
Prince. 1709-10 Sreetn Tatler No, 115 Ft One Isaac 
Bickerstaff, a Pretended Esquire. 

b. Applied to things of which the spenker does 


not admit the existence, reality, or validity. 

¢1g00 in I. S. Leadam Siar Chamb, Cases (1903) 96 The 
saide Erle hathe seased the body of your saide Oratoure hy 
reason of his pretended title. 1564 in Scott. Antig. Oct. 
(1901) 80 The makyng and compulsit grantyng of the said 
pretendit infeftment. a 1661 Futter 
(1662) 11. 140 A railing Jesuit wrote a pretended Confuta- 
tion thereoe 1679 Evetyn Diary 23 Nov., Shewing with how 
little reason the Pspists applied those words..to maintaine 
the pretended infallibility they hoast of. 1971 Luckomar 
Hist. Print. 68 Dr. Barnes was prior, who was burnt for 
pretended heresy. 1849 Rusktx, Sev. Lantps Vv. § 17. 153 A 
stranger instance..of the daring variation of pretended 
symmetry. 

o. Pat forward as a pretext, excuse, defence, 
ete.; professed falsely or insincerely. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ix. Wks. 185t IV. 46 The pretended 
reason of it is as frigid as [rigidity 1 self, 1695 Ang. Ane. 
Const. Eng. Prel.7 Sacrificing (under the will-worship of 
a pretended loyalty) the religion, civil Liberties and pro- 
perties of their country to Czsar’s will, 1873 H. Rocrrs 
Orig, Bible i. (1875) 33 They..made the pretended service 
of God a reason for evading the most sacred obligations. 

3. Hence, That professes or is represented to be 
what it is not; fictitious, counterfeit, feigned. 

1727 Gay Fables 1. xvii. 3 An open foe may prove a 
curse, But a pretended friend is worse. 1782 Miss Burxev 
Cecilia m. vii, With a pretended laugh, he hastily left her. 
1884 D. Honrae tr. Reuss’ Hist. Canon xiii. 264 A pretended 
Confession of Faith, dated 1120, which is now known to he 
forged, at least antedated, and to belong at the earliest to 
the year 1532. . 

+4. Intended, designed, purposed, proposed. Oés. 

1573 Mew Custom wi. in Mazl. Dodsley 111. 13 For the 
better accomplishing our subtlety pretended, It were ex- 
pedient that both onr names were amended. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Author's Pref. 2 ‘Therbye to 
attayne vnto his pretended intente. 1600 Hakcuyt J’oy. 
(1810) ILI, 86 Two small barks.. wherein he intended to com- 
plete his pretended voyage. 1691 T. H[atr) Ace, New 
invent. p, Ixxili, The suffering Populace, whose pretended 
Forfeitures were granted before Conviction. 1703 Dr For 
Reas. agst. War w. France Misc. 194 That we should .. be 
Insnited by the French in the Article of the pretended New 
King (of Spain). 

Prete‘ndedly, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2] In 
a pretended manner ; in or by a pretence ; ostensi- 
bly, professedly : usually, and in mod. use always, 
implying feigning or deceit; hence, by false re- 
presentation, feignedly, fictitiously, not really. 

1611 Spreo Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1623) 638 Pretendedly 
founded cee that Charter. 1627 W. Scvater Erg. 2 Thess. 
Krag) 7 Yet lines his Heresie amongst men_pretendedly 
most Orthodox. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. ili, Wks. 1851 
IV. 70 If any one be trnly, and not pretendedly zealons for 
Gods honour, 1683 Afol. Prot, France i. 7 ‘Those of the 
said Religion pretendedly Reformed..may not hereafter be 
overcharged or oppressed with any Imposition ..more than 
the Catholicks. 1716 B. Cuvuren Afist. PAilip’s War (1865) 
I, 98 He and his English Men pretendedly fled, firing on 
their retreat towards the Indians that pursned them. 1788 
Borke Sf. agst. W. Hastings Wks. X11. 223 Every kind 
of act done by Mr. Hastings—pretendedly for the Company, 
but really for himself. 1807 Monthly Mag. XXIII. 362 
Things are pretendedly explained and classed in unmeaning 
words. 185x Ruskin Stones Ven. it. ii. § 22. 47 The pre- 
tendedly well-informed, but really ignorant, artist. 

+ Prete-ndence. 06s. rave. [f. PRETEND v. 
+-ENCE.] A pretension, claim. 

1603 Dawten Punegyric to King xiv, Their projects, 
censures, vain pretendences. 1613 SHERLEY 7 rav. Persia 
100 There is no possihle pretendence from one to the others 
getting, 

Pretendent, variant of PRETENDANT. 

Pretender (prftendaz). [f. PRETEND v. + 
-ER1.] One who pretends. 


+1. One who intends or purposes. Os. rave. 

1g91 Pencivatt Sp. Dict., Pretensor, a pretender, he that 
purposeth. 1998 [see PRetENDANT sé. 1). 

2. One who puts forth a claim, or who aspires to 
or aims at something; a claimant, candidate, or 
aspirant; now, one who makes baseless pretensions. 

1622 Maaaz tr. Aleman's Guzman CALf1, 214 By how 
straight a Rule..must that Pretender carry himselfe, who 
is to saile thorow the sea of this world, hoping for a fortune 
from another mans hand? a@ 1631 Doxne Ser. xxxii 
GSi0) 315 The sinister supplantations of pretenders to places 
in Court, 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 116 Every 
one is a pretender_and a runner; but few carry tbe prize. 
1766 Blackstone Coutm. I. xiv, 218 The issne of the eldest 
son excludes all other pretenders, as the son himself (if 
wie would have done. 1780 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
25 May, A candidate for a school at Brewood in Stafford- 
shire; to which, 1 think, there are seventeen pretenders. 
1845 Disaazi: Sybi2 w. vii, T would sooner gain five thon- 
sand pounds hy restoring yon to your rights, than fifty 
thousand in establishing any of these pretenders in their 
base assumptions. - 

‘tb. One who aspires to the hand of a woman 
in marriage; a sultor,a wooer. Ods. 

161a Tivo Noble K.y.i, He, of the two pretenders, that 
best loves me. @1699 Lapy Hackett A nfobiog.(Camden)17 
An Earles daughter,..whose mother not allowing him to 
come as a pretender shee made apointmentt with him 
and mett him att her cousin's howse. 1728 Eriza Hevwoop 
Ame, de Gomez's Belle A. (1732) 11. 235 It is not my design 
to dispose of Irene to the most noble, but most wealthy of 
the Pretenders to her Love. 


Vorthies, Westentd. | 
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e. Aclaimant toa throne or the office of a ruler ; 
orig. in a neutral sense, but now always applied 
to a claimant who is held {o have no jnst title. 

The Old and the Young Pretender oe Hist.): the 
designation of the son and grandson of James II of 
who snecessively asserted their claim to the British throne 
against the house of Hanover. : 

31697 Daypen Virg. Georg. 1v.93 Mf intestine Broils allarm 
the Hive, (For two Pretenders oft for Empire strive). 1708 

, ANNE SJ. Ho. Parl. 11 Mar. in Chandler Hist. fo, 
Comm, (1742) IV. 92 The French fleet sailed from Dunkirk 
..with the Pretender on board. a 1715 Burnet Ow Time 
(1734) IL. 503 She [Q. Anne] also xed a new Designation 
on the Pretended Prince of Wales, and called him the 
Pretender; he was so called in a new Set of Addresses .. 
upon this oceasion..made to the Queen. 1745 P. C. Weras 
(éitle) Remarks on the Pretender’s Son's Second Declaration. 
1747 (title) Genuine Memoirs of John Murray. . Late Secre- 
tary to the Young Pretender. — 1824 Scorr Redgauntlet 
ch. xvi. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist, (1876) IIL. xvi. 223 The 
pretender..had friends in the tory government more sincere 
probably and zealons than [the earl of] Oxford. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111. 633 Wullenweber, .turmed 
to the nearest protestant pretender, Duke Christian, and 
offered him his assistance to obtain the crown. ,185' 
Macautay J/ist. Eng. xiv. Tl, 442 Every province..ha 
its own Augustus, All these pretenders could not be 
rightful Emperors. K ke 

BY One who pretends or lays claim ¢o something; 
one who makes a profession, show, or assertion, esp. 
without adequate grounds, falsely, or with intent to 
deceive; adissembler, deceiver, charlatan, hypoerite. 

1631 Massincea Emperor East u.i, A pretender To the 
art, 1 truly hononr. .your majesty’s opinion. 1631 — Believe 
as Vou List u.ii, This false pretender To the correction of 
the law. 1651 Hopses Leviath. ti. xviil. 89 So evident a lye, 
even in the pretenders own consciences. 1738 Swirt Pod. 
Conversat. Introd. 45 It is not so easy an Acquirement as 2 
few ignorant Pretenders may imagine. 1784 Cowrer Zask 1. 
492 That honour has been long The boast of mere pretenders 
to the name. 3848 Mrs. Jameson Sacm. & Leg. Art (1850) 
122 Simon, a Samaritan, a pretender to divine authority and 
supernatural powers, 1871 Jee Plato 1. 28 To dis- 
tinanish the pretender in medicine from the true physician, 

Hence Prete‘nderism, Zig. //ist, = JACOBITISMI. 

1710 G. Hiexes Let. in Thoresby's Corr. (ed, Hunter) 1. 
278 To purge themselves from all suspicion of Pretenderism 
(this is a new word) which their adversaries lay to their 
charge. 1859 W. Cuapwick De Foe iv. 239 The Duke.. 
was conquering Toryism, Churchism, and retenderism. 

Prete‘ndership. [See -suir.] The position 
or character of a pretender. 

1912 Swirt Public Spirit of Whigs ? 48, 1 am ata 
loss how to dispose of the danphin, if he happen to be 
king of France before the pretendership to Britain falls to 
his share. 1848 in Life A. Fonblangue (1874) 393 Apart 
from his pretendership, which has atten been in a 
ance, he 1s a thoroughly sensible and well-informed man, 
1858 Busunett Nad. & Supernat. i. (1864) 22 The stolidly 
physical pretendership of Comte. 

retending, 7/, sb. [f. PRETEND v7 + 
-InG!,] Theaction ofthe verb PRETEND; pretence; 
esp. the making of a profession or false show. 

1647 CLARENDON Contemsl, Ps, Tracts (1727) 405 A pre- 
tending ta do that which I do not do, or to he that Iam 
not, being..a lie in action. 1665 Rovte Overs. Ref. wv. ii, 
When the pretending of religion grows to be a thing in 
request, many betake tbemselves to a form of religion, who 
deny the power of it. 1865 Dickens Afné. Fr. 11.1, There's 
no pretending abont my sister. 

Pretending, f//.c. [f. PReteyDz. +-1NG 2] 
That pretends, in various senses of the vb.; es2. 
making mere professions; pretentious. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 20 [The curse] be wilke be inst man he 
cursid as contrari to Godds lawe, bat is but only in name or 
pretendand. 1657 Owen Commun. ww. God Whs, 1851 II. 
258 The pretending spirit of onr day. 1727 D2 For Sys¢. 
Afagie 1, \W. (1840) 105 Things out of the reach of the most 

retending of the rest of his fellow-magicians. ¢1815 Fusett 
in Lect. Paint, vi, (1848) 489 Correggio’s numerous pretend- 
ing imitators. 1842 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) 1. 254 
Remembered when more pretending edifices are forgotten. 

Hence Prete'ndingly adv,; + Prete‘ndingness. 

1648 J. Goonwix Right §& Might a Many pretendingly 
complain of want of conscience, 1697 Cottier £ss. Alor. 
Subj. 1. (1703) 2, I have a particular reason to look a little 
Bresendingly at present. 1701 — AY, Axrel. (1726) 135 No 
man conl arg him with vanity, flourish, and_pretend- 
ingness, 1834 New Monthly Mag. X11. 319 To smile, 
either really or pretendingly. 

+Pretendment. Obs. rave. [f. PRETEND v. 
ee A pretension, claim. 

1640 T. Lecuroap Paix Dealing (1867) 146 If the con- 
gregations be not united under one Diocesan in fit com- 
passe, they are in a confusion, notwithstanding all their 
classicall pretendments, 1657 W. Moztez Coena guast 
Kowy vi. 62 None should presume to do, but such as can 


jn make that pretendment. 
+Pretensary. Obs, rare—', [f. late L. pre- 


tens-, ey stem of prelendére to PRETEND + -ARY 1.] 
One who makes a pretension or claim. 

1594 O. B. Quest. Profit, Concern. 14b, Within this same 
writ. .the vnsatiate Legates are named Catholicks and pre- 


tensaries to reforme religion, through crueltie to be exercised 
vpon tbe annointed of God,’ 3 i 


+ Pretense, az. Obs. Also 5 pretence. [nd. 
late L. pretens-us (In Quicherat Addenda) for cl. 
fice, omen? Si nt pretendere to stretch 

} TEND. retended, alleged, professed; 
feigned ; dissembling, fictitious, — 


1 in Eng, Hist. Rev. (1907) XXII. 302 Manslante 
be batayle or pretense lawe of rahiceneees for temporal 
cause or spirituel, with outen special reuelaciun, is expres 


| 


| 
| 


of England, | 


| 


| 


PRETENSIVE. 


contrarions to be newe testament. erp Lypc. Afin. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 165 A donble hert withe fayre feyned 
conntenaunce, And a pretence face trouble in his daliaunce. 


1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 465/1 In a pretence Parlement.. 


holden at Coventree. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) ii. 
22 Ther is naturell or kyndely lordshyp Ther is also 
cyuyle or seenler Jordshyp. And ther 1s lordshyp pretense. 


Pretense, sé. and v., variant of PRETENCE. 
Pretension (prite*nfan). Also7-9pretention. 
{app. ad. med.L. pralensio (€1150 in Thomas 
Thes. Nov, Lat.), n. of action f. pretendre to 
PRETEND, nlso med.L. pretentio (1100 in Du 
Cange), F. prétention (in 16th c. rarely pretension, 
Godef.).] “The action of pretending. 

1. An allegation or assertion the trnth of which 
is not proved or admitted ; often with an implica- 
tion that it is unfounded or false, or put forth to 


' deceive, or to provide a false exense or ground ; 


v- Fh 


_ and a honse .. of no great 


hence, a pretext, pretence. 

1609 Datei Civ. Wars vin. Ixi, And then, with what 
pretentions he might hide His rage nam: and his 
oft resort. 1624 Bacon Consid. War w. Spain Wks. 1879 
1, 538/1 It was afterwards alleged, that the duke of Parma 
did artificially delay his coming; but this was but nn inven. 
tion and pretension given out by the Spaniards. 1722 
De For Plagne (1754) 11. The same thing... was the strongest 
Repulse to my Pretensions of losing my Trade and my 
Goods. 1993 eee Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept., The 
only things of which we, or travellers yet more delicate, 
conld find any pretensions to complain. 1791 J. Lzaa- 
Mont Poems 113, T winnae gang For nae pretension or 

rayer. @t Srevenson Foreigner at Home (Cent), 
Miss Bird. declares all the viands of Japan to be uneatable 
-~a staggering pretension, P A ‘ 

2. The assertion of a claim as of right; a claim 
put forth, a demand, 

1600 E. Bioonr tr. Conestaggio 6o By reason of his pre- 
tention to the Crowne. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 221 
Nor can there be any question or process about the state or 
pretensions of the King, but in his Courts. 1700 Drypen 
Ajax & Ulysses 550 All these had heen my rivals in the 
shield, And yet all these to my pretensions yield. 1748 
Cwestenr. Leé?. (1774) I. cxxi. 297 ‘The pretensions also of 
France, and the House of Austria, upon Naples. 1856 
STANLEY S2naigh Pad. i. (1858) 39 Jebel Masa is now the 
only one [of the peaks] which puts forward any pretensions 
ta te considered as the place. 1877 Faovune Short Stud. 
(1883) IV. 1. x. 108 Ecclesiastical pretensions were still 
formidable under the Tudors, j . 

b. A rightfnl or juslifiable claim, a fitle. 

xjro Stree Tatler No. 207 ? 3 The Courtier, the Trader, 
ne the Scholar, shonld all have an equal Pretension to the 
Denomination ofa Gentleman. @180g Pacey Serme. x.(1810) 
163 An opinion of merit is discouraged, even in those who 
had the best pretensions to entertain it; if any pretensions 
were good. 182a P. Henry in Priv, Corr, H. Clay {r8ss) 
67 He has pretensions (to the Presidency] in every respect 
—a man of business. .—-an elegant scholar, 7 

8. The assertion or claim that one is or has 


something 3 profession, Also of things. Const. Z. 
1662 Evetys Chalcogr. 23 Some pretensions to the Inven- 
tion of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions, 1718 /ree- 
thinker No. 66 2, I..have little or no Pretensions to 
Beauty. 1784 RicHarpson Grandison (1781) II. xxxiv. 323 
Sir Charles Grandison, without making an ostentatious pre- 
tension to religion, is the very Christian in practice. 1877 
Fareman Worm. Cong. (ed. 3) II. viii. 197 A medizeval castle 
retensions. 1884 Swisavane 
Misc, (1886) 23 It would be but too easy a task to.. prove 
‘hy the avowal of his own pretentions that he can pretend to 
the credit of no such imbecility. . : 
b. The unwarranted assumption of a quality, esp. 
of merit or dignity; pretentionsness, osfentation. 
1727 Por Epitaph R. Digly 4 Good without noise, with. 
out pretension great. 1837 EMERson Addr., Amer, Schol. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 184 The world is his, who can see through 
its pretension. 18536 — Eug. Traits, Manners ibid. sa 
They avoid pretension, and go right to the heart of the 
thing. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace § Truth (1875) 95 This 


| day of self-seeking and pretensions ! 


+4. An intention, a design; aim, aspiration. 

1620 E. Biount ‘ore Subs. 155 In seeking a new for- 
tune, lose their old, and so conuert their substance into pre- 
tensions, their certainty ito nothing. 1714 Lavy M. Ww. 
Mownracu Le??., to W. Montagu (1887) I. 96 They are 
always looked upon, either as neglected, or discontented 
because their pretensions have failed. 1782 Muss Buansy 
Cecilia u. vi, Acquaint me, then, freely, what are the pre- 
tensions of these gentlemen [to Cecilia's hand]? = 

Tience Pretensional, + -tional a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of pretension; Prete'nsionless 


a., withont pretensions, unpretending. ~ 

16s9 Hevin Examen Hist, uw. 98 Hitherto his intents 
were reall, not pretentionall only. 1828 Black. | Mag. 
XXIIL ggr It would..be..unjust to throw the slightest 
slur or stigma on the pretensionless character of a crowd of 
bumble and high individuals. 1831 Crayons. Sr. Commons 
to A steady grave deliberative man, Pretensionless in 
manner, air, and tone, 

Pretensious, obs. variant of PRETENTIOUS 4. 

Pretensive (pritensiv), 2. rare. Also 7 
-cive. [f. late L. pratens-, ppl. stem (see PRE- 
TENSARY) + -IVE.} 

1, Characterized by being asserted or pretended 
to be true; professed; feigned. 

1640 H. Paaker Case of Ship Money 17 Ifdanger.. be far 
distant..thongh it bee certaine, and not pretensive, yet 
Parliamentary Aid may be speedy enough. 1658 SuINGSBY 
Diary (1836) 213 It has been my fortune to make experience 
of a pretensive stay, which proved so unsteady, that [etc.} 
1851 Kitto Bible flustr. (ed. Porter) VIL. xxx. 112 The 
name [Magism] covered all that was true, all that was pre- 


PRETENSIVELY. 


tensive, and all that was false, in the philosophy of the 
ancient Orientals. : 

2. Foll of pretence; pretentious, ostentatious. 

1876 [implied in Partensiveness). 1907 Black. Mag. 
Jan, 120/a Their ornament is hideously heavy and pretensive. 

Prete'nsively, adv. rare, ft prec. + «LY 2,] 
In n pretensiye manner; professedly ; ns a pretext. 

1607 Schol, Dise. agst. Antichr. 1.1.36 A stand against 
them, who pleade fine things, against the sentence of aboli- 
tion, for this grosse Idoll_ pretenciuely chaunged. 1666 
Hevun Surv. France 262 There passed an Act of Parlia. 
ment pretensively against the depopulation of Villages, and 
decay of tillage, but purposedly to inable bis subjects for the 
wars, 1665 MaNtey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 601 He would 
not vonchsafe to inquire what might be pretensively said, 
either from the Antients, or at present for the Austrians 
against them of Cleves, 

retensiveness. rare. [fas prec. + -NEss.] 
+2. Pretension (oés.). b. Pretentiousness. 

1710 C, Suapwert Fair Quaker of Deal 98 What Pre. 
tensiveness have you to it, Sirrah? 1876 W. M. Tavtor 
Ministry of Word 56 Guilty of the same pretensiveness. 

+ Prete‘nsory, 4. 005. rare—'. [f. as PRETEN- 
SIVE+-ORY 2.] ? = PRETENSIVE I. 

1663 depen, or O. Cromwell (1672) 119 With the pre- 
tensory advice of his Council of Officers unanimously and 
readily urged. 

+Pretent, v. Obs. ad. L. pretentare, 
-templare to search out beforehand, hold before 
oneself, make a pretext of, freq. of pratendére to 
PRETEND.] = PRETEND v. (in various senses). 

1494 Faavan Chrow, vit. gor Willyam Waleys, whiche..pre- 
tentyd the rule & goucrnaunce of Scotlande. r582 N. 
Licherterp tr. Caztanheda’s Cong. E. tnd. 1, ix. 24 As 
thongh they were such men inwardlye indeede, as in appear: 
aunce outwardlye they then pretented. 1587 Garenr Pene- 
fope's Web Wks. (Grosart) V. 182 No intent of treacherie 
shall so much as in thought bee pretented to the 
our Sonerayne. 1603 T. Fitzweangzat Afo/, 12 Breach of 
lawes and treason is pretented, but religion condemned. 

+Pretentative, «. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. 


| 


erson of | 


1329 


Art, Foye agb, The pretertens rather declareth n perfection 
in thacte, then the passing oner the time in the acte. 1 


Nasur. Lenten Stuffe 14, 1..paralogized on their condition | 
1676 Dixon 7we 


in the present and in gr gc tense, 
Test. 30 So the Saying of God runs in the Preter-Tense, 
‘Unto thy Seed [have given the Land’ 1723 J. Garen- 
wooo Eng. Gram.1tq4 In Latin..the Preter Time of the 
Perfect Action, is commonly called the Preter-pluperfect, 
that is, the Preter more than Perfect. 1747 Jounson Plan 
Eng. Dict, Wks. 1X, 178 Our verbs aro conjugated by 
auxitiary words, and are only changed in the preter tense. 
b. = Past. 

1578 T. Paoctor Gorg. Gallery, Vew Vayn Glory, Divers 
mo, whose preter pathes may learne Our future steps, our 
vayn unsteady stay. 

B. sd. a. ellipt. for preter tense: see above. b. 
Past time, the past. 

161 Br. Annaewes Serv, (1841) 1. 162 But the other hath 
neither future nor prater, neither mood nor tense; nay, no 
verbatall, 2618 M. Barer Horsemanship 1. 60 Let him 
observe the three (chiefe) parts of time which is, the preter, 
the present, the future. 1675 G. R. tr. Le Grand’s Man 
without Reason 100 i 
point, an instant that separates the praeter from the future. 

Preter-, preter- (pri‘ta1), prefix. The L. 
adv. and prep. Pik a past, by, beyond, above, 
more than; in addition to, besides ; comparative of 

before, = further forward, more in tront. 

1. In Latin preser adv. was prefixed only to verbs 
and their derivative sbs. and ndjs., as pratercurrdre 
to run by or past, pratergred? to step or march 
past, to surpass, freferire to go or pass by, omit, 
pass over, pass away (in time), freferiens passing, 
preteritus past, preterttio a passing by or over, 
preterlali to glide or slip by, preternrittdre to let 
go by, omit, overlook, pretermissio omission, etc. 
Hence the Eng. fretergress, -gression, preterient, 
preterite, -ition, pretermit, -wiisston, ete., and the 


| noalogons prefergeneration, preteroffice. 


pretent-dre to search or try before +-aTIvE; or f. | 


Pre- A. 3+ Tentative.) Tentative beforehand. 
16a0 Worron in Relig. (1672) s07 This is but an exploratory, 

and pretentative purpose between ns.. about the form 

whereof, and the matter, we shall consult to morrow. 
Pretention, obs. form of PRETENSION. 


Pretentious (pritenfas), @ [ad. F. pré- | 


tentieux (17th c. in Littré), ad. L. type *pre- 
tentids-us, £. preetention-em PRETENSION ; see -10U3.] 

1. Characterized by, or fall of, pretension; pro- 
fessing or making claim to great merit or im- 
portance, esp. when unwarranted; making an 
exaggerated ontward show; showy, ostentatious. 

1845 Levea O'Donoghue xxxi, An hotel of more pretensions 
exterior, 31851 J. He Newitast Cath. in Eng. 360 Round 
your pretentious sentences, and discharge your concentrated 
malignity on the defenceless. 1857 Kixcstey Two Y. Ago 
xix, As severa as he dared on all Pharisees and pretentious 

rsons whatsoever. 1868 Baowninc Ring & BA. MW. 515 

retentions poverty At its wits’ end to keep appearance up. 
1907 Athenaeum 25 May 641/3 His two larger pictures..are 
as clever, but a little more pretentious, 

2. Of the nature of a pretension. rare—’. 

1886 W. Cuapreut in WV. & QO. 7th Ser. 13. 4/1 After which 
[Thomson's death] Mallet put in a pretentious claim [to be 
the author of ‘ Rule Britannia '}, against alt evidence, 

Pretentiously, adv. [f. prec.+-1tv2] In 
a pretentions manner. 

1864 in Wesstra. 1880 Mrs. Wintney Odd or Even ? xiv 
White she, really, not_pretentiously, threaded in her mind 
the ihle moves. 188s A. W. Warn Dickens iii. 64 Even 
in his newspaper tetters..his impressions are never given 
pretentiously. — 

Pretentiousness. [f. as prec. + -NEs3.] 
The quality or condition of being pretentions. 

1863 Hottano Leff. Foneses xii. 17a A pretentious man 
is, by token of his preteotiousness, a charlatan always. 
1880 Edin, Rev. Jan. go Whatever may have been the 
faults or the pretentiousness of his classifications, 

Pretenture (priteatittz). Hom. Antig, Also 
pree-, [ad. late L. pretentira(Ammian. Marcell.) 
aguard on the frontier of a province, also a barri- 
cade, f. pretendtre: see PRETEND.] 

1. A Roman frontier wall or rampart, esp. one of 
the two defending Roman Britain from the un- 
subdned tribes in the north. 

1658 W. Buaton /tin, Anton. 102 There remain yet two 
doubts: First, whether this Pretenture, or Wall, was made 
of Stone, or of Turfs. 177x Macrunason /atrod. Hist. Gt. 
Brit. 160 note, A stone dug out of the ruins of the Roman 
pretenture, between the Scottish firths, inscribed to Apollo 
Graonius. 1796 Moase Aner. Geog. UL. 112 The most 
amazing monument of the Roman power in England, is the 
practenture, or wall of Severus. 

2. A Roman garrison guarding a frontier. 

3807 Britton Seanties Eng., Lincolnshire 596 Carrying 
com, and other commodities, from the Iceni, ete., for the 
nse of the northern praetentures. 

+ Preter (pr7'ta1), @. (sb.) Obs. Also 7 preter. 
[The contraction preter for prateritum preterite, 
in preterperfect, etc., prefixed in the same way to 
tense, and at length treated as a separate word.] 

a. Gram, = PRETERITE, past. 
1§30 Patsea. 86 Circumlocutyng of at the pretertenses. 


1534 Mose Treat. Passion Wks, 1347/2 Which wordes wer, 


-«prophesyed by the verbe of the pretertemps or time passed. 
1 jor Afpol. Tindale (Arb.) 9 He englissheth the verbe 
oft ge tence for the fatnre. 1546 Garoinea Declar, 


on, VII. 


2. In Scholastic Latin, adjectives began to be 
formed from L. phrases with preter prep. + sb., 
eg. preterndtiralis, fom preter natiiram (Cic.) 
beyond or outside nature; Du Cange has of 1451 
preternecessdrius, from quod preter necessdrium 
est what is beyond the necessary. Hence French 
préternaturel 15.., Eng. preternatural a 1600, 
followed in the r7th e. by prefernotorious, -native, 
-regular, -royal, -legal, -intentional, -scriptural, 
-seasonable, etc.; preterhuman, -nuptial, -sensual, 
ete. are soth c. formations. From these adjs., 
adverbs and nouns of quality, as prefernaturally, 
preternaturalism, are always possible; preterpiu- 
rality follows this analogy. 

All the derivatives from words already in Latin, 
with the more important adjs., appear in their 

faces as Main words; those of less importance 

many only nonce-words) follow here. 


Preterca’nine @., more than canine. Preter- 


| Chritatian a., beyond what is Christian; lying 


outside Christianity. Preterdete-rmined a., more 
than determined; hence Preterdeterminedly adv. 
Preterdiplomatio a., lying outside of or not 


The present..is but an individual | 


| 


4 


, and “preterscriptural. 


within the bounds of diplomacy; hence Preter- | 


diploma ‘tically adv. Pretere’quinea.,more than 
equine. Pretereroga tion, 2once-wd. [after SUPER- 


EROGATION ], performance beyond or outside of what | 


Preterease‘ntial c., 
Pretergenera ‘tion, 


is demanded or required. 
beyond what is essential, 


preternatural generation, monstrous birth. Preter- | 


intentional a., beyond or additional to what is 
intended. Preterlethal a., taking place after 
death. Preterna'tive a., beyond or additional to 
what Is native. Preternoto rious a., surpassingly 
notorious. Preternu'ptial c., lying outside of the 
nuptial relation, Pretero‘fiice, an action contrary 
to duty: ef. Orrice sd. 22, Preterplurality, 
excessive nomerousness or multitude. Preter- 
political a., lying outside of what is political or 
civil, Preter-regular @., outside the limits of 
what is regular. Preter-roy‘al @., more than 
royal privilege warrants. Preterscri:ptural c., 
beyond what is written. Pretersea‘szonabdle a., 
beyond what is seasonahle. Pretersensual c., 


beyond the domain of the senses. 

1847 C. Baoxre F. Eyre xii, A great dog..passed me.. 
not staying to look up, with strange “pretercanine eyes, in 
my face,as I half expected it would. 1873 Moarey Xousseau 
If. 258 A *practer-christian deism, or the principle of natural 
religion, was inevitably contained in the legal conception of 
anaturallaw. 1892 G. Maagpitu Zrpty Purse Poems 1898 
Ii. 200 Nat as Cybete’s beast will thy head lash tail So "prae- 
ter-determinedly thermonous. 1904 Contemp. Rev. May 615 
*Praeter-diplomatic machinery may be set to work to remove 
them, /did. June 806 In praeter-diplomatic ways .. Mr.Cham- 
berlain received excellent grounds for believing that Germany 
was ripe for analliance with Great Britain. 1900 Dat/y News 
24 Dec. 5/1 The drivers are skilled, and their horses endowed 
witha “preterequine intelligence, 1617 Cortiss Def Bf. Ely 
tr, ix. 346 lc is certaine that Supererogation there can be 
none, though “praetererogation we should graunt you, how- 
heit subtererogation were the fitter word. 1664 H. Morr 
Myst. Inia. Synopsis Proph. 542 Puzzled in some opinions 


PRETERIMPERFECT. 


| and serupulosities that are *preteressential. 1640 G. Watts 


tr. Bacon's Adz, Learn, wit. iv. 145 Concret Physique hath 
the samo division which Naturall History hath; so that ic 
is a knowledge either concerning the Heavens; .. or con- 
cerning the lesser Collegiates, or natures specifique; so 
tikewise concerning *Pretergenerations [L. pretergeuera- 
tiones), and concerning Mechaniques. rk Bovir CAr. 
Virtuoso 1. Wks, 1973 V. 538 Sir Francis Bacon. assigns 
the second of them to what he calls prater-generations, 
such as monsters, prodigies, and other things. 1663 Str G. 
Macxenziz Religious Stoic xi. (1865) 103 Define them to 
be the “preter-intentional works of nature. 1887 W. M. 
Rossetti Shelley's Prometh. Unb. 19 The indefinable 
possibilities of existence prenatal and “preterlethal—the 
world of spirit before birth and after death. 1647 M. 
Hupson Dro, Right Goot. 1. x. 146 Thus much briefly of tha 
Native Fundameotals and Essentials of Politick Govern- 
ment; the next point to be spoken of is the *Preternative. 
nee, Fretcuer, ete. Farr Maid Inn ww, ii, 1 confess 
myself a more "preternotorious rogue than himself, 1833 
Caaryie Afise. Ess., Diderot (1872) V. 21 To whom we 
owe this present "preternuptial Correspondance. 1837 (did, 
Mirabeau 243 Nay, poor woman, she by and by, we find, 
takes up with preternuptial persons, 1656 Stantey Hist, 
Philos, vin. ea 328/23 *Prater-office is an action, which 
reason requireth [ #7. acquireth) that we do not, as, to neglect 
our Parents, ta contemn our Brethren, to disagree with our 
Friends, to despise our Country. 1649 Waap Simp. Cobfer 
28 It is not easily credible, what may be said of the *preter- 
pluratities of Taylors in London. { have heard. .there 
were numbred between Temple-barre and Charingcrosse, 
eight thousand of thnt Trade, 165: Honazs Lemath, wv. 
xivii. 383 The analysis, or resolution,..beginneth with the 
knot that was last tied ; as we may see in the dissolution of 
the *preterpolitical Church Government in England. 1647 
Warn Sim. Cobler (1843) 37, 1 had rather suppose them 
to powder, than expose them to pe See much lesse to 
*preter regular Judgements. fbid. 49 The tongues of Times 
tett us of ten Freier alt Usurpations, to one contra- 
civill Rebellion, 1673 H, Morr nny viii. 240 The 
former part..is so without analogy, and the latter so turgid 
1686 Goao Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 56 
When ‘tis an Ordinary and Durable, though * Preter-season- 
able Constitution, Cold will be sure to be remembred. 
1885 tr. Schultze’s Metichisu vii. § 2 He must needs go 
beyond the domain of sense, and assign causes not appre- 
hensible to the senses, *praetersensual or supersensual. 

| Preterea (pritetra). [L. prefered adv., beyond 
those, besides, f. preter beyond + ca pl., ‘those’, 
Taken in quot. as a sb. (perh. orig. a heading of 
items in an account) with pl. -s; cf. ef ceteras, 
extras.) In pf, Additional items, extras. 

rs1x Northumbld. Housch. Bk. (1770) 181 Item that the 
saide Clarks of Brevements entre in the Counting-hous 
Mounethlie alle the Pretereas in the title of Costs Necessary. 

Pretergre'ss, v. rare. Also preter-. [f. L. 
prelergress-, ppl. stem of prefergredi to walk past, 
go by, surpass, f. prefer, PRETER- + gredf to step.] 

1. frans. To go beyond (bounds) ; to surpass. 

1596 Barnoucu .Veth. Physick v. xxv. 346 It keepeth 
within the precinets of his ltbertie, which if it shall once 
pretergresse..it is no longer to be called melancholie, but 
some other humour. 1851 Nearer sed. pif ae Tree.. 
eer other praetergressing Both in bloom and bud and 

ower. 

+2. To go ontside of. Obs, 

1615 Jackson Creed iv. 11. viii. § 5 If some sins there be, 
as Roman Catholics teach, only besides the law, in doing 
them we do not transgress the law, but rather pretergress 
or go besides it. 

Pretergre'’ssion. rare. [n. of action from 
prec.: see -I0N.] a. The action of passing by 
(witbout notice or performance); failure to follow 
a path, conform to a law, etc. b. The action of 
going beyond or overstepping bounds. : 

1615 Jackson Creed ty. ut. vili, $5 Seeing the Lawgiver's 
will was that we should do the law, not only hear it, mach 
fess go besides it, there is no practergression of it but is 
directly agalnst the Lawgiver'’s will, 180a-12 Bentuas 
Ration. Judie. Evid. (1827) V..ag1 A motion for a writ of 
prohibition to be directed to the ecclesiastical court, on the 
ground olf pratergression of jnrisdiction. 4rd. 617 There 
would be, at least,..no pretergression of the bounds of 
official authority. 

Preterhnman (priteiblmin), a. [f. Pre- 
TER- + HvuMAN.] Beyond or outside of what is 
homan: often = superhuman, bot generally used 


to avoid the specific connotation of that word. 

181: Sweirev Sé /royne ii, He..started..as from the 
emanation of superior and preter-human being. 1854 
Mitman Lat, Cdr. ut. iv. (1864) 1. 276 The introduction of 
praeter-human forms, 1866 Linpox Bamfpt, Lect. vi. (1875) 
298 What is it that gives Christ's human acts and sufferings 
such preterhuman value? 1671 Moatev 7. De Maistre 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (2878) 134 Laborioosly building up with 
preterhuman patience znd preterhuman sagacity. 1878 
Guostone Honter xi, 130 Achilles seems everywhere to 
tread on the bounds of the preterhuman. 

Preterient (priieriént), a. rare. [f L pre- 
teriens, pres. pple. of preterire to go by, pass (of 
which, however, the stem of the oblique cases is 
pretereunt-).] Passing or going by ; transient. So 
Prete‘rience, the fact or condition of being passing 
or transient. r. s ; Migrating 

Cumaeacann Odserver No. 1% 1. a j 
after the death of one body into that of another, with the 
facolty of remembering all the actions of its preterient 
states. ¢18x7 Covenivar in Blackte, Mag. (1882) CXXXIL 
120 There seems to me a confusion of schern with the pra- 


terience or impermanence. 


Preterimpe'rfect, « (s).) Gran. Now rare. 


| [ad L. preteritum imperfectum ‘er? 


PRETERIST. 


past’, with contraction: see PRETER, PRETERITE, 
and ImpeRFEcT.] Expressing a past action which is 
not slated as completed but as going on = applied 
to one of the tenses of the verb in the Indo- 
European languages, as L. currébat, Eng. he was 
vunning; = \mren¥ect 5, Also absol. as sb. 

31530 Pasor. 84 The preter imperfit tens as jé pavieyet 
yd speke. sgt Percivary SP, Dict. Cj, The tences are 
fiue, the present tence, signifying the time that now is:.. 
the preterimperfectence, the time not perfectly past. 1648 
Gacr West ind, 215 There is no preterimperfect tense, nor 

reterpluperfect tense; but the preter erfect tense standeth 
for them. 1799 Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 4x1 The Verb 
must be..in the Preterimperfect Tense, when in English we 


use the Preterpluperfect. 
Preterist le) sb.(@.) Also pre-. [f 


Preter-, short for precerite + -ist.] 

1. One whose chief interest is in the past; one 
who regards the past with most pleasure or favour, 

3864 in Weaster ; and in later Dicts. 

2, Theol. One who holds that the prophecies of 
the Apocalypse have been already (wholly or in 


great part) fulfilled, ns 

1843 GS, Faarn Sacy, Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1, p. xviii, 
To consider certain vituperative prophecies ..as already 
accomplished in the course of the first and second centuries: 
whence, to commentators of this School, we may fitly appl 
the name of Preferists. 1854 Practerists [see Futurist. 
1860 Jowett in Ess. & Rev. 371 The Preterists and lutur- 
ists..may alike claim the authority of the Book of Daziel, 

orthe Revelation, as rs 

b. attrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to preterists. 

1878 H. G. Guinness Lud of Age (1880) 93, Preterist, 
Futurist and Presertist schemes of interpretation. 1904 

G. SmttH Short Hist. Chr. Missions 1. iv. 43 A Praeterist, 
ora Futurist interpretation of its visions. fi 

Preterite, -it (pre‘tarit), 2. (sd.) & ‘orms: 
4-7, 9 preterit, 5 -yte, 8-9 preterit(e, 5- 
preterite. [= F. prétéri (13th c. in Littré), ad. 
L, praterit-us gone by, past, pa. pple. of preierire, 
f. preter, PRETER- + ive to go.] 

1. Of or pertaining to bygone time; occurring 
or existing previously; past, bygone, former; 
= PAST a, 2. 

1340 Ayenb. 59 On is preterit, pet is to zigge, of pinge 
ypased..be ober is of present, bet is to xigge, of nou. 1387-8 
1, Usk Test. Love m. iv. (Skeat) |. 56 In. .heven.. There is 
all ose ae passed, there is nothing future ne com- 
ming ; but al thinges togider in that place ben present ever- 
lasting, without any meving. 1490 Caxton Ancydos vi. 26 
The swete mayntene and semblaunce of the sayd Sychee, 
her preteryte husbonde. ¢ 1300 Kennepy Poems (Schipper) 
ii, ro Proch ignorance and foly youb My preterit tyme 
I wald nevir spair. 1657 Hawke Kidding is A/, 25 Compare 
the store and cheapnesse of our present Commodities, with 
the Scarcenesse and dearnesse of the vee times, @1 
Urguhart's Rabelais wi, xiii. 102 What is preterit, eal 
gone, 3811 L. M. Hawkins C’fess & Gerly. (1812) 1, 266 
‘To return to the preterite gala-days of Lady Luxmore. 
3854 Lowrie Cam eid Thirty Y. Ago Prose Wks, 1890 
1.52 You shall go back with me thirty years, which will 
bring you among things and persons as thoroughly preterite 
as Romulus or Numa, | . 

2. Gram. Expressing past actton or stale; past; 
as preterite tense [L. preteritum tempus (Quint.)], 
preterite participle; = Past a, 4. 

1368 Wveur Prod. 57 A participle of a present tens either 
preterit, of actif vois eithir passtf, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe..und a coniurccioun copulatif. 530 Parser. 86 The 
participle preterit after the tenses of ye ay remayneth for 
the most part unchanged. 1562 Pitxincton L£:xfos, 
Abdyas 42 Al the prophets use to speake by the preterit 
temps. 1728 Pore Dunc. ut. 337 nofe, Wks. 1736 LV. 225 
In the style of other prophets, [he) hath used the future 
tense for the preterit, 1865 Cartyte Fred. Gt. xix. iii. 
{1872) VITI. 132 Friedrich finds that Loudor was there last 
night—preterite tense, alas. 

b. So Preterite perfeet = PRETERPERFECT. 

_ 1530 Patsca. Introd. 42 The preterit parfyte tens of the 
infynityve mode. 
. 56. [ellipt. use of the adj.J 

+1. Past time, the past (= Past sé. 1); also 7. 
past times or events. Obs. rare. 

£3374 Cnaucer Boeth, v. pr. vi. 133 (Camb. MS.) It.. 
procedith fro preteritz in to futuris, pat is to seyn fro tyme 
passed in to tyme comynge. /4id. 134 Thilke thing .. to 
whom ther nis nawht of pe preterite escapyd nor I-passed, 
¢1400 Rom. Rose sorr She wepeth the tyme that she hath 
wasted, Compleyning of the preterit. 

2. Grant. = Preterite tense: see A. 2. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 37 The preterites and supines of 
suche verbes. 166: Mitron Accedence Wks. 1738 1, 613 
The Preterit spenketh of the time past, and is distinguish’d 
hy three degrees: the pg Pees, the Preterperfect, 
and the Preterpluperfect, 1875 WuitNev Life Lang. ii, 13 
It is an era in his education when he first hegins to employ 
preterits and plurals and their like. 

3. Zheo{. One who ts passed over or not elected 
by God; cf. PRETERITION 4. rare—t, 

1864 Fraser's lag. May 533 The reprobates who are 
damned because they were always meant to be damned, 
and the preterites who are damned because they were aever 
meant to be saved. 

Preteriteness. Also prw-, preteritness, 
[f prec.i4 -nEss.] The state or condition of being 
preterite or past; pastness. 

1665 J. Serceanr Sure Footing 205, The preteritness of 
the Thing has so fixt its Existence to its proper time, that 
tis not now obnoxious to variation, 1692 BrNntiey Loyle 
Lect. vi. 2 We cannot conceive a Praeteritness (if I may 
say so) still backwards in infinitum, that never was present. 


1330 


1854 Lowett Fru. Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 140 The 
fecling of preteriteness and extinction. 1866 — essing 
ihid. If. 219 Klopstock. .is rather remembered for what he 
was than what he is—an immortality of preteriteness. 
Preterite-pre’sent, ¢. (sb.) Gram. [ad. 
mod.L. praverilo-presens, neut. pl. -presentia, f. 
preterttus PRETERITE + preesens PRESENT. ] Applied 
to verbs of which the tense now used as the present 


was originally a preterite (or to this tense); esp. to | 


the small group of verbs in the Germanic languages 
(mostly auxiliaries of predication) represented in 
English by can, dare, dow, may, must, shall, tthar, 
will, wit, of whieh the current present tense is in 
form and origin a preterite, from which the current 
past tense is a new weak formation ; also applicable 
to the Latin verbs capi, memint, novi, odi, the 
Greek ofa, etc. Also PRETERITO-PRESENTIAL 
[18790 Henrenstein Comfar. Gram, Tent, Lang. 52% The 
preterite indicative is always ix imitation of the preterito- 
presentia wolta, rarely wééfa, subj. woltt.| 1874 Mason 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 19) 78 note, These preterite-presents may 
be compared with aida, novi, &c.,ia Greek and Latin, [x880 
Earre Philol. Eng. Tongue § 291 These help-verbs are 
a very ancient group of so-called praeterito-praesentia.] 
1888 New Eng. Dict, s.v. Can. 1892 Sweet New Eng. 
Gram. § 1477 Most of the MnE [= mod. Eng.] verbs that 
we class as anomalous are old preterite-present verbs. 1892 
Waicut Primer Gothic Lang. § 272 Preterite-Presents, 
These verbs have strong preterites with a present meaning 
..to which new weak preterites have been formed, 
Preterition (pritarifon). Also pre-. [=F. 
prétérition, ad. late L. preeterition-em a passing 
over, n. of action f. preterive : see PRETERIENT.] 
+1. Passing by, passage (of time). Ods. rare. 
1647 H. Mone Song of Soul Notes 136/1 The praterition 
of life is the przterition of time. 1647 wapp Comin, Luke 
xix. 42 The time of grace is fitly called a day in regard of 
. speedy preterition. 


2. The action of passing over, or fact of being — 


passed by or over, without notice; omisston, disre- 
gard, neglect; with a and £/. an instance of this. 

1609 Be. W. Barrow Answ. Nanieless Cath. 236 His volun- 
tarie but subtile preter-ition, in leaning out all the other 
disasters in the Oath, @163x Donne Seri, xxxvi. (1640) 
354 As long as they are but preteritions, not contradic- 
tions.. they are not worthy of a reproofe. 1654 H. 
LEstaance Chas. f. 208 A preterition.. studiously and 
deliberatively resolved upon. 1709 Lamrutra in Hearne 
Collect. 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) Il. 300 “would be best to pass by 
without going in. For.. Dr, Barlow loves preterition. 
1877 Sparrow Sernz. iit. 40 It is negative in its nature, and 
consists in the mere pen and overlooking of the agency 
of the invisible God. 

3. Rhet. A figure by which summary mention is 
made of a thing, in professing to omit it. 

x6tz T. Tavion Contm. Titus it 9 The Apostle thankfully 
remembreth their diligent love ; and yet..bya wise rhetori- 
call preterition, exhorteth them vnto it, 1619 W. ScLaTER 
Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 386 Such Ironicall preteritions are 
something frequent in Scripture. 1657 J. Smitu Alyst. 
Rhet. 165. 1727-4x Cuamarrs Cyel. s.¥., fhe most artful 
praises are those given by way of preterition. 

4. Theol. The poe over of the non-elect; 
non-election to salvation. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med. wiv. u. iii, Our, indiscreet 
pre so much of election, predestization, repro- 

tion ab xferno, subtraction of grace, practerition, volun- 
tary permission, &c. 1654 Vitvain 7'heod. Jveat. ii, 66 The 
Decree of Reprobation (both in the privativ act of preteri- 
tion, and positiv of punishment) depends on Gods simple 
Prescience. 1740 Wrstev Hi7ks. (1872) VII. 375 Call it.. by 
whatever name you please, Election, preterition, predestina- 
tion, or reprobation, it comes in the end to the same thing. 
1862 Evangelical Christendom Oct. 475 The preterition 
and consequent perdition of the majority of markind does 
no violence to our sense, either of the Divine justice or 
sovereignty. 

5. Kom. Law. The omission by a testator to 
mention in his will one of his children or natural 
heirs: see quot. 1880. 

x722 Wottaston Relig. Nai. v. xviii. (1738) rog If it had 
been foreseen, that L would not so much as ask, and had 
therefore been left out of the will; this preterition would 
have been caused by his carriage, 1848 Wrarton Law 
Lex., Preterition, the entire omission of a child's name in 
the father's will, which rendered it null; exheredation 
being allowed, but not preterition. 1880 Mumneao Ulpian 
xxvill, §2 ofe, Praeterition of a swus invalidated a will. 
18id., Digest 573 Praeterition in testaments, omission to 
mention a person that the law required should be instituted 
ordisinherited. 1887 Tennant's Notary's Alan. (ed. 5) 2 
If a soldier upon a military expedition, in making his will, 

assed over his children in silence, such preterition was 

eld of equal force with a nominal disinherisor, and the will 
could not be set aside as inofficious. 


Preteritive (pr?teritiv), a. 
ppl. stem of preterire: cf, PRETERITE and -IvE.] 
. Theof, Of or pertaining to preterition or non- 
election. rare. 
1836 G. S. Faaer Prin. Docty. Election 1, ix. 139 


Augustine’s logically correlative doctrine of Absolute Pre- 
teritive Reprobation to eternal death. 


2. Gram, Used only in the preterite tenses: said 
ofa verb. (Webster 1847.) 

Mod. The Latin meming is called a preteritive verb, 

b. Preteritive present (adj. and sh.) =PRETERITE- 

PRESENT (verb or tense). 

1885 A. S. Coox tr. Sievers’ O. Eng. Gram. 8417 The 
Germanic preteritive presents [die verha praeteritopre- 
sentia des germanischen) have sprung from strong verbs 


[f. L. preitertt-, 


PRETERMIT. 


whose preterits have assumed a present meaning (like 
Lat. memini, novi, coepi, Gr. etéa), while the original 
presents have disappeared. 3899 W. J. Sepcerletp K. 
Alfred's Boeth. 207 Verbs with preteritive presents..¢.g. 
mag, deak, . a 
rete‘rito-presential, 2. (sb.) Gram. [f. 
mod.L, preterito-presentia (sc. verba) + -AL.] 
= PRETERITE-PRESENT @., as in preterito-presential 
verbs, called in mod.L. pravterito-presentra (pl.). 

[1870, 1880: see PRETERITE-PRESENT.] 1875 Wuitnev Life 
Lang. v. 93 Important little class of Germanic verbs called 
‘ preterito-presential’, because they have won their present 
meaning through a ‘ perfect’ one. 

Preterlabent (pritoilé"bént), 2. rare. Also 
preter-. [ad. L. preterlibent-em, pres. pple. of 
preaterlabi to glide or flow by, £. preter, PRETER- + 
/a0i to glide.] Gliding or flowing past. 

1670 W. Sinrson Hydrol. Ess. 5 Those differ. according 
to..the different impregnation of the preterlabent water. 
1757 Wacker in PAil Trans. L. 143 The_preterlabent 
streams of water. 190g H. A. Evans Ch ao xb 
314 There is the old garden behiad the house, with the 
stonesteps descending thereunto, and the praeterlabent Coln, 

Preterla‘psed, #//. a. rare. [f. L. preter- 
laps-us, pa. pple. of preterlabi (sce prec.) + -ED1.] 
That has glided by; gone by, past, bygone. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 226/1 When as 
now the 12 dayes are praterlapsede, he may as then accom: 
panye..with his wife. 2630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Taylor's 
Trav, Ded, Wks, ut. 76 In the preterlapsed occurrences 
there hath heene an Antagonistical Sle sp betwixt vs. 
1661 Granvitt Van, Dogm, 137 We look with a superstitions 
reverence upon the accounts of praterlapsed ages. 

[f. 


Preterlegal, «. 7are. Also preeter-. 
Preter-+LeGat.] Beyond or outside of what is 
legal ; not according to law. 

1648 Etkon Bas. xi. or, 1 expected. some evill customes 
preterlegall, and abuses personall had been to be removed, 
21661 Funter Worthies, Cheshire (1662) 1. 178 Sir Randal 
. openly manifested his dislike of such Preter-legal Courses. 
1818 CoLerivGE in £74. Rent. (2838) HE. 189 This illegal or 
praeter-legal and desultory toleration by connivance at 
particular cases. 

+ Preterminable, a. Obs. vere—'. [f. PRE- 
A. 3 + TERMINARLE, app. in an active sense. 

The word may represent a Schol. L. *Areterminadilis, f. 
Pda ae erets rendering Gr. mpoopiJeiw to determine be- 
orehand, f. épigew to bound, épet bounds, fines, termini. Cf. 
PrepererRMinE. Mr. C. G. Osgood in his ed. of Pearl 
illustrates the passage, which refers to Ps. Ixit. 12 [Ixi, 13], by 
Albertus Magnus’s comment on the same passage, ‘ Primo, 
divinze voluntatis ordinatio zterna et perfecta’, etc.] 

Predetermining, foreordaining. 

13.. EE, Altit. P. A. 595 In sauter is sayd a poynt 
determynable, Thon quytez uchon as hys desserte, Thou 
hy3e kyng ay pretermynable (A/S. pertermynable(Gollancz)]. 

+ Pretermi‘ssed, a. Obs. rare—". [f. L. pra- 
termiss-us, pa. pple. of pratermittére to pass over, 
omit (see next)+-ED1.J Pretermitted, omitted. 

r640 G. Watts tr, Bacon's Ado. Learn. Vi. ii. 271 The 
cause that many things which referre unto it, and are use- 
full to be knowne, are pretermiss’d [praternussa sunt). 


Pretermission (pr7toimi'fon). Also prester-. 
[ad. L. pretermission-ent, n. of action f. preter- 
mittére: see next. So F. prétermission (16th c. 
in Godef. Compl.).] The action of pretermitting. 

1. The passing over, overlooking, or disregarding 
of anything; omission of anything from a narra- 
tive; omission of, or neglect to do, something. 

1583 Baatncton Commandn. i (1637) 12 The pretermis- 
sion of thankes for any goodnesse.. bestowed hy the Lord, 
..is horrible, 1633 T. Apams Z.2f. 2 Peter ili. 18 Any pre- 
termission of the physician may exalt the disease, 1704 
Swiet 7 7'xé iii, (2709) 52, 1 proceed to refute the ob- 
jections of those who argue from thesilenceand pretermission 
of authors. 1879 Farran St. Pan! II. 211 God's righteous- 
ness, which might otherwise have been called in question 
because of the pretermission of past sins. | : 

2. Ceasing to do something (fora time); leaving 


off the practice of anything ; disuse. 

1677 Cary Chronol, 1.1.1. xil. 45 There was no absolute 
pretermission of that Reckoning. 1831 Tyrier Lives Seott. 
Worthies 1. 113 The detestation and pretermission of vice. 

3. Rhket, = PRETERITION 3. i 

1727-41. Cuamaers Cycl, Preterition, or Preterutission, 
in rhetoric, a figure whereby, in pretending to pass over 
a thing untouched, we make a summary mention thereof, 
3628 in Weaszer, Hence in mod. Dicts. 

4. Rom, Law, = PRETERITION 5. E ; 

1798 Wyrne Decis. Virginia 104 Inserting in her will 
cy for the pretermission of her daughter. 

Pretermit (pritemmi-t), v Also preeter-. 

ad. L. preetermittdre to let pass, omtt, overlook, 

. preter, PRETER- + mittdre to let go, send.] 

. trans. To leave out of a narrative; not to 
notice, mention, insert, or include; to omit. 

g38 Starkey Zngland u1. i. 166 Bycause I see here ys not 
the place now to dyapites sl wyl thys_pretermytt and set 
apart. “198 Stow Suvv, xv. (1603) 123 The recital whereof 
I pretermit for breuitie. 165: Hoanrs Leviath. (1839) 194 
In all kinds of actions by the laws pratermitted, men have 
the liberty, of doing what their own reasons shall suggest, 
for the most profitable to themselves. 3745-6 Firtoinc 
True Patriot No. 13 The lad..had uttered many wicked 
things, which I pretermitted in my narrative. 1870 GLao- 
stone Glean, iV, xiii. 228 Some points of conduct relating 
to the present war..we advisedly pretermit. . 

+b. Theol. To pass over in electing to salvation. 


Cf, PRETERITION 4. Os. 


PRETERMITTED. 


2608 Witiet /fexapla Exod. 812 God doth,.of his owne 
will, as he electeth some so pretermit others, 
ec. Aiom, Law. Vo omit mention of (a descendant 


or natural heir) in a will. Cf Prereartron 


1875 Poste Gains 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 229 Ifa Pre ae of | 


the testator was..pretermitted (practeritus), i.e. not ex- 
pressly either instituted successor or disinherited, possession 
was not granted to the devisees hut to the pretermitted 
descendant, 1887 Tennant's Notary's Man. (ed. 5) 28 A 
father was bound to institute his children as his heirs, and 


| 


could not disinherit them unless for very weighty reasons; | 


for if a father pretermitted or passed them over in silence, 
the testament was void. 2 

2. To allow to pass without notice or regard; to 
overlook intentionally. 

1sq4z Hen. VIII Declar, Scots Aijb, (Such] as we ought 
not with sufferaunce to pretermitte and passe over. 1571-2 
Reg. Privy Counctt Scot. W1.141 Quhilk..oppressioun gif it 
be pretermittit unpuneist. 1630 Donne Sernt. xxv. (1640) 
353 God pretermits many times errours in circumstances. 
18a Lama Etta Ser.1. New Year's Eve, The birth of a New 
Year is of an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king 
or cobbler. — 

3. ‘lo fail or forbear to do, use, or perform; to 
leave undone, neglect, omit. 

2 oe ineis vi. viii. 66 Na thyng, my deir freynd, 
did thow pretermyt; All that thow aucht to Deiphobus. 
1528 Fox in Pocock Aec. Kef I. 142 We.. pretermitted 
nothing which might in Boe Say caaluce to the furtherance 
thereof. 1609 Biste (Douay) Wisd. x. 8 For pretermitting 
wisdom they..did stippe. 3665 Mantev Grofins’ Low C. 
IWarres 197 Prince Maurice.. pretermitted none of those 
things which had been used by Antiquity inthe Art Mititary. 
1797 H. Wateore Mem. Geo. 11 (1822) 1. 394 Was the 
necessary defence of her colonies to be pretermitted? 1836 
Emeason WVature 47 A care..pretermitted in no single case. 

tb. Const. with zz/ix. Obs. 

1570-6 Lamsanve Peramd, Kent (1826) 160 So yet wil 
I not pretermit to declare out of other men such notes as 
1 pane 1665 Hooke AMicrogr. xiii. 85, | must not pretermit 
to hint. 

4. To neglect to avail oneself or make use of; to 
allow (time or opportunity) to pass unased or un- 
improved ; to miss, lose. Now rare. 

1538 Starkey England 1. i. 25, 1 schat aeuer pretermyt 
occasyon nor tyme of hetpyng my cuntrey. 1 Sia E 
Hoay Let. to Mr. T, H. Pref. 3 Throughly to possesse 
themselues of your fauour, they wilt pretermit neither time, 
nor meanes, 1651 Wittig tr. Prinrose’s Pop. Err. iw. ii 
205. 1840 d: P. Kennepy Quodéibet i. (1860) 27, 1 cannot 
pretermit the opportunity now afforded me to glance..at 
some striking events. . < 

5. To leave off for the time or for a time; to 
interrapt; exroncously, to leave off, cease. 

1828 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. ut. (1863) 484, For her 


doth Farmer Brookes’s mastiff..pretermit bis incessant 
bark. 1878 Stuvenson Edinburgh (1889) 36 Some customs 


-. have been fortunately pretermitted. 1882 B. Haate 
Filip ii, The monotonous strokes of an axe were suddenly 
pretermitted. 

{e The alleged sense 'To render ineffectual ’, ‘ to frustrate’, 
in Cent. Dict. and Standard Dict., is an error due to mis- 
reading the passage cited.] 

Hence Pretermi‘tting vé/. 54. Also Preter- 
mi‘tter, one who pretermits; Pretermittently 
adv., erron, for INTERMITTENTLY. 

1566 Deant Horace, Sat. u. iii. Prot. Fv b, A stuggarde, 
‘and preteemitter of duetifull occasions. 1579-80 Reg. Privy 
Councit Scot. Wi. 259 But pretermitting of ony tyme. 1857 
Miss Mutock MWontan's Pi. abt, Wont. x91 One half the 
parish resotutety dectines ‘knowing ‘the other half—some- 
times pretermittently, sometimes permanently. 


Pretermi'tted, f//. a. [f. prec. + -Ep}.] 
That is passed by or overlooked; omitted. 

1651 Wevvon Crt. Chas. { 196 He hath Pensions out of 
the pretermitted Customs. 21662 Furier Worthies (1662) 
1. 184 Cheshire is one of the 12. pretermittect Counties, the 
Names of whose Gentry were not returned into the Tower, 
in the 12. year of K, Henry the Sixth. 1747 in 644 Re. 
Dep. Kr. App. . 118 The Office of Comptrotler of the 
Petty ond o' i x 
London. 1895 Posts Gains 1. Comm, (ed. 2)224 The existence 
ofa pretermitted seus Aeres..was alone pr 

Preternatural (pritaine'titiral, - tfirdl), @. 
(s6.) Also prester-. ad. med.L. preterndtiralis 
(1255 in Albertus Magnus Afefaph. 11. xi) 2 L, 
phr. preter ndtiiram: see Preter-. So obs, F. 
préternaturel (15... in Godel.), It. preternaturale.] 
That is out of the ordinary course of nature; be- 
yond, surpassing, or differing from what is natural; 
non-natural; formerly = abnormal, exceptional, 
tintsual 5; sometimes = UNNATURAL ; see also b.- 

1580 G. Harvey Three Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I. 59 A pre- 
ternaturatl, or supernaturafl ominous worke of God. 1593 
R. Haavey Philadelphus 49 Some make themselues barren 
with preternatural dyet. 165: Wirtts tr. Primrose’s Pop. 
Err. 232 We use them [remedies] that we may reduce the 
body froma preternaturall to its naturall stateagaine. 166: 

.Srancer Prodigics (1665) 5 Prodigies Preternaturat, suc! 

account olf strange Events, which hold of no steady 
causes, but are to us soly casual and uncertain. 2685 Boyie 
Eng. Notion Nat. iv. 82 ‘Yhat which thwarts this Order 
Sd Yature] may be said to be Preternaturat, or contrary to 

Nature. 31978 Braptry Fam, Dict., Whitloe, a preter- 
natural and very trouhtesome Swelling towards the ingers 
ends, 1802 Parey Nat. Theol. iii (1819) 40 Either in the 
Natural or preternatural state of the organ, the use of the 
chain of hones ts to propagate the Impulse. 1866 Geo. 
Enor #. fol? ii, Mrs. ‘Transome .. seemed to hear and 
see what they said and did with preternatural acuteness. 

b. Used as = Supernatural. 

1774 J. Bavanr Mythot, 1. 199 People were determined in 

the choice of their holy places hy those pricternaturat 


the Pretermitted Customs..in the Port of | 


- 0s nonce-wd. 
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phxnomena. 1829 Soutnev Sir 7. More (2831) 1. a1 Preter. 
natural impressions are sometimes communicated to us for 


wise purposes. 1875 E. Wante Life in Christ v. axxi. 
(1878) 533 His anita was heratded by a series of pre- 


ternatura} dispensations. 
+B. sd.(p/.) Preternataral attributes or qnalities. 
Obs, rare. 

1708 If, Dopwett Nat. Mort. Hunt. Souls 138 Uf Mumane 
Souls, since their loss of Praternaturals, are in course, 
subjected to these inferior Dzinons. 

Hlence Pre:ternatura‘lity, zonce-wd., Preter- 
na‘turalness, preternataral quality; Preterna:- 
ture, wouce-wd., that which is oat of the course 


of nature. 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age (1676) 133 There is such an intri- 
cate mixture of naturality and preternaturatity in Age. 
1727 Baier vol. 11, Preter-naturainess, quality out of tne 
naturat Course. 1860 Pusey Min, Propé. 588 The preter. 
naturalness of the deliverance is pictured by the driving the 
locust..into two opposite seas. 1842 Poe Marte Roget 
Wks, 1864 [. 260 In my own heart there dwells no faith in 
praeter-nature, 4 

Preterna‘turalism. [f. prec. +-15%.] 

1, The character or condition of being preter- 
natural; that which is preternataral; with a and f/. 
an instance of this; a preternatural occurrence, 

1834 Fraser's Mag. Dec. 702/2 Byron's drama _partakes 
both of Hamlet and Macbeth. It is the incest of the one 
with the preternaturalism of the other. 1837 Caatyte Kr. 
Rev. M1. mt, viii, Saturated through every fibre with Pre. 
ternaturatism of Suspicion. 1858 — Fredk. Gt, vt. ii, 11. 10 
Among the simple People, arose rumours of omens, preter- 
naturalisms, for and against. 

2. A recognition of the preternataral ; a system 
or doctrine of the preternatural, 

1864 Realm 8 June 7‘ Frankenstein’ and ‘Zanoni’ are 
powerful books, but their reternaturalism seems forced 
and unreal. 2872 A. B. Atcotr Concord Days, Sleep 4 
Dreams 204 A faith, were such possible, destitute of an 
element of preternaturalism, or of mysticism. 1882 M. 
Aanotn in 19¢h Cent. May 695 A religion of preternaturalism 
is doomed. E : 

So Preterna‘turalist, a believer in the preter- 


natural. 
1868 M. Cottins Sweet Anne Page 1. 93 The ladies were 
rather puzzled how to deal with this young prater-naturalist. 
Preterna‘turally, adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly 2.] 
In a preternatnral manner; more than naturally; 


abnormally, extraordinarily, unusually. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 30 Simpte air, being preternaturally 
attenuated by heat, wilt, make itself room, and break, and 
blow up that which resisteth it. 1668 Cucrerren & Coir 
Barthel. Anat, \ntrod., Warts and Swellings, with other 
things which grow upon the tiving Body preternaturally. 
1748 Haattry Odserv. Man 1. iit. 402 The Vibrations in 
the internal Parts of the Brain are peetersetarally increased. 
1848 Lytton ffarofd iu. ii, With a countenance preter. 
naturatly thoughtful for his years. 1881 W. Cotuxs Black 
Kobe vii, The night was almost preternaturally quiet. 

Preterperfect (priterp3-fékt), a. (sb.) [ad. 
late L. pravteritum perfectum ‘complete past’, with 
contraction : see PRETER, PRETERITE, and [’eRFeCT.] 

1. Gram. Past perfect; applied to a tense which 
indicates a past or completed state or action, Also 
ellip~t. as sb. Now rare or Obs, 

1534 Tixnnate WV. 7., Afatt. Prol., The Hebrue phrase, or 
maner of speach... Whose preterperfectence and presentence 
is bothe one, and the futuretence is the optatiue mode also. 
1§30 Patsca, 84 The preterperfit tens as ye ay parié 1 have 
spoken. 1591 Peacivaie Sp. Dict. Cj, The Breterperfecterne, 
the time perfectty past. a@1658 CLevetann 70 7°. C. 26 
How canst thou then delight the Sense In Beanty’s Pre- 
terperfect-tence? 1712 J. Greenwoop Eng. Grant 114 In 
Latin the Present Time of the Perfect action is commonty 
called the Preterperfect Time. 1778 Apata Amer, fred. 38 
‘They ..sometimes use the preterperfect, instead of the present 
tense of tha indicative mood. : 

2, zonce-use. More than perfect, surpassing the 
point of perfection, 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 559 Dumas is one of those 
persons who love.. to furnish the most preterperfect of 
apartments with the most fabutous of furniture. 

+ Pre:terpluparenthetical, a. Os. Aumor- 
{f. after next + PARENTHETICAL.] 
Excessively addicted to parenthesis; cf. Paren- 
TUETICAL @, 2, 

1650 B. Discollintinium 16 Let him understand that 
Ignorance is the Grand-mother of mistaken Necessity ; mis- 
taken Necessity, the Father-in-law of intended iniquity; 
and that a preterptuparentheticall head bath seldomeactear 
and orderty judgement. 

Pre:terpluperfect, a. (sé.) [ad. late L. pre- 
teritune plusquamperfectum (Priscian ¢525), with 
contraction: see PRETER, PRETERITE, and PLUrER- 


FEct.] 
1. Gram, = PLUPERFECT a. t, 


Now rare or Obs. —-_ 

1830 Pauscr. 84 The preterplusperfit tens, as jandye farlf 
I ad spoken. 1§92 Peacivart Sp. Dict. Cj, The preter- 
luperfectence, the time more then perfectly past. 16:2 
Basced foes. Ligeti Fe What time s the Preter. 
luperfect Tense of? A. Of that which is more than per- 
ectly, past, or past a long while since. 1683 H. More 
Paralip. Prophet. ix. 53, ¢yeydver being the Preterptuperfect 
tense, 1799 (see Parteaimrearect}. 2862 Caacyir Fredk. 
Ge, xut. xiv. (1873) V. 137 Friedrich..gave him to know.. 


Also effipt. as sb. 


that codperation was henceforth a thing of the preterplu- 


perfect tense. . 
2. gen. or allusively. More than ‘ pluperfect’; 


snperlatively perfect. (Chiefly in humorous use.) 


* and perfid 


PRETEXTATIAN. 


1 Massinoen, etc. Ofd Law tv. \, Darest thou call my 
wile strumpet, thou preterpluperfect tense of a woman ! 
1652 J. Tavcor (Water P.) (ér¢/e) Newes from Tenebris; or 
preterpluperfect nocturnall or night Worke. ¢ 1817 Hocc 
Tales 4 Sk. Ut. 334 Most sanctimonious ond preterpluperfece 


| maiden! { abhor myself for once anspecting your impene- 


trability. 1892 Lounssuay Stud. Chaucer 1. 348 ‘Where are 
men who, neither in language nor in literature, can be 
satisfied with perfect propriety. They insist upon what 
may be termed preterpluperfect propriety. 

Pre-terrestrial: see Pre- 2B, 1d. 

+ Pretervection. 0¢s. rare. [ad. L. preter- 
vection-em, n. of action from pratervehere to carry 
or convey past, f. Prater, PRETER- + vehécre to carry. } 
The action of carrying past a place or station. 

1697 Portes Antig. Greece w. iv. (1715) 189 The Place he 
Produces out of Eunapius to that Pu ¢ (wapaxouider] 
seems rather to denote the Praetervection of the Body 
some Place, than its Elation from the House wherein it was 
prepar'd for Burial. 

+ Pretex,v. Obs. fad. L. pratexcre to weave 
before or in front, to border; to place before asa 
covering, to cloak, disguise, pretend; f. pra, Pre- 
A. 4+ lexdre to wet |, 

1. ¢rans. To put forward as a pretext; to allege 
as @ reason of excuse; to pretend; = PRETEXT v. 

1545 Jove an Dan. xii. 210 Leste their rasshnes (as 
thei pretex it) shutd confirme the enimies of the gospell. 
1s6ain Nessoning betufx Crosraguell & Knox B iijb, Vhair- 
fore keip your promes, and pretex na ioukrie be my Lorde 
of Cassillis writing. 

2. To cover or shield with a pretext; to cloak. 

1548 Patren Exped. Scott. Ljb, Pretexyng this his great 
vngodlines ..with coofour of religion. %a 1566 Epwaaps 
Sonn. i. (R.), O neuer tet amhition’s pride, (Too oft pretexed 
with our Country's good). .Or thirst of wealth thee from her 


banks divide. 
Pretext (pritekst), 56.1 [ad. L. prevextus 


(z-stem) outward display, show, a pretext, f. ppl. 
stem of preexdre: see prec. (orad. L. pretext-nm 
a pretext, orig. pa. pple. neut. of the same). So 
¥. prétexte (16th c. in Littré). Formerly (until 
¢ 1840-50) stressed pretesxt.] 

That which is put forward to cover the real pur- 
pose or object; the ostensible reason or motive of 


action s an excuse, pretence, are. plea. 

1813 More Nich. (//,Whks. 58/1 The deuise of some con- 
uenient pretext, for which the pepfe should be content, to 
depose the prince. 1591 Svensen Af. f/udbdberd 988 We may 
coulor it with some pretext, 1651 Hoanes Leviath. in. xt. 
255 A pretext. .to discharge themsetves of their obedience. 
1736 BERKELEV Ouerist App. §80 Such cash should not be 
liable to seizure on any pretext. 1990 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks, V.159 Publick benefit would soon become the pretext, 
and murder the end. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
ut. xxviii, The same pretext of sylvan game. 1842 TENNYSON 
Gardener's Danghter 188 Henceforward squall nor storm 
Could keep me from that Eden where she dwelt. Light pre- 
textsdrew me. 1856 Kanz Arct. Exfi. 11. xxiv. 241, 1.. 


| sent them to their viflage under pretext of obtaining birds. 


H, Daummoxp Nat, Law in Spir. W. (1884) 89 To 


188 
sit aust on the outermost edge of the Hoty Ground on tbe 


pretext of taking off their shoes, 
b. A claim or pretension asserted. rare), 

1633 Srarroxp Pac, //id. 1, iit 139 Praying that his life 
might bee spared, in poticie of State ; for whilest hee fived, 
his brother Iohn could not make any pretext to the 
Earledome. 

+ Pretext, a. (sb.2) Obs. rare. Also pre-. 
[ad. L. (‘oga) pratexta a toga bordered or edged 
with purple, pa. pple. fem. of pretexere to edge, 
border: see PRETEX. So F. pretexte. 

1, Woven in front; bordered, edged, fringed (in 
quots., with purple); pretext gown = PRETEXTA. 

1 Betrenpen Livy» iti. (S.T.S.) 1. a5 Be exempill of 
pir Mthruschis pe sadill currilt and pe pretext govne, with 
mony vthir ornamentis..war brocht vp in rome. /érd. nn. 
xxiiL 224 Pe ornamentis consulare, pat is to say, be axis, 
the sadiil curall, the pretext govne. 

2. Ofa person: Wearing the PRTEXTA. 

21659 Lovetace Poents (1864) 251 A senator pretext, that 
knewst to away The fasces. 

B. sb. = PRETEXTA. 

1598 Garnewry Jacitns’ Ann. 1. i. (1622) 2 His earnest 
desire was, they should be called Princes of youth, and 
chosen Consuls elect, before they had cast of their pretext 
or infants garments. /dfd. xit. ix. 167 Britannicus in his 


| pretext, and Nero in triumphing attire. 


lfence + Prete-xted f7/. a. Obs. rare—', bordered. 

1647 R. StTarviton Fuvenad 154 Emilius Lepidus.. hy 
decree of senate had a statce in his pretexted purple and 
golden butla's (or bubbles) set up in the capitol. 

Pretext (pritekst),. [a. F. préexter (17th c. 
in Littré) to take as a pretext, f. préfexte PRETEXT 
56.1} trans. To use or assign as a pretext; to 
allege as an excuse; to pretend. Also aéso/. 

1606 (see ee a}, 21797 H. Watroiz Afen. 
Geo. Ff (1822) 1. 378 A decency was o! » and con- 
science always pretexted. 1849 Miss Panoz Francis /, 
II. xiv. 377 He retraced his steps to the Rue de Fer; where, 
pretexting business be entered tho shop of the armourer, 
1885 C. Brack in Eng. /diustr. Afag. UU. 24x Pretexting a 
sprained wrist as excuse for a strange hai 

+ Pretexta-tian, a. Ojs. In 8 pre-. [f. L. 
tretextét-us clothed with the /oga pretexta (see 
PRETEXT @.), in was pretextata (Gelllas) + -taN.] 
Of or pertalning to those who wore the prevtexta 
(i.e. to children under seventeen years of age). 


1916 M, Davies Athen, Brit, V1. 355 oe the 
-2 


PRETEXTATIZED. 


said Septennian Age; for, from those Years upwards to the 
Pretextatian term of fifteen or upwards, the Doctor pre- 
scribes [etc). 

Pretextatized, 77. a. nonce-wd. [f. L. pre- 
textat-us veiled, disguised, hence (of words) equi- 
yoval, unchaste.} Rendered equivocal or obscene. 
+ 1853 Baonam /Valieut. (1854) 507 Debased and pretexta- 
tired as the Imperial city had become in Juvenat's time, no 
Roman was a match for them, 

Pretexted, f//.a.) [f. Prerext v.+-Ep 1.) 
Put forward or used as a pretext; pretended. 

1606 Foro Honor Tri. (1843) 25 Such these are, who.. 
import the pretexted glosse of beauties name. 1864 Realur 
23 Mar. 2 What the real truth is with regard to the pretexted 

oly Alifances and retrograde policy of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 1880 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 54 He called most of them 
by their Christian names on some pretexted fiction of 
cousinship. 

Pretexted, f/. 2.2: see after PRETEXT a. 

+ Prete:xtuous, a. Obs. rare. Also pre- [f. 
L. pretextucs (w-stem: see PRErEXT 56.1) +-ovs.] 
Of the natare of a pretext; specious, plausible. 

1647 Quares presented to his Majesty's Rememédr. ao 
advance the designe with a pretextuous letter, An Roy. 
1649 in Proc. Comm Gen. Assembly (1896) 249 Envyous 
voderminers in a singular and praetextuous way aiming at 
our ruine. 

+ Pretexture. Ols. rare). [f. L. pretext-, 
ppl. stem of prevtexére (see PRETEX)+-uRE.] A 
disguising or cloaking; a pretext. 

1618 T. Avams Love's Copy Wks. 1862 IT. 416 Now we 
have studied both textures of words and pretextures of 
manners, to shroud dishonesty. 

Prethe, pre-thes, prethy, obs. ff. PRITHEE. 
Prethoracio, -tibial: see Pre- B. 3. Pre- 
thoughtful: see Pre- A. 3. 

+ Pretifollie. Ods. wonce-wd. Alteration of 
trettifollie, VRE-TRIFOLIE, alter PRETTY and Fouy. 

1ggxt Hanincron Orl, Fur. xxix. Notes 239 An herbe.. 
(suppose it to be trettiefolie or pretiefollie) mingled with 
elder berryes and rew, (which may signifie sage counsell and 
repentance). 5 

+ Pretinct, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. pratinct-, 
ppl. stem of pretingdre: see Pre- A.and Tixcr z.] 
trans. To tinge or imbue beforehand. 

1641 Lo. J. Dicsy Sp. én Ho. Comm. 21 Apr. 11 The eye 


| speak till spoken to. 


if it be pretincted with any colour, is vitiated in its discerning. 


Pretiosity, -tious, obs. ff. Preciosity, -ciovs. 

Pretland, obs. Sc. form of PRATTLING Jp/. a. 

+ Pretoi‘r, -oyr(e, 5d. and a. 06s, [a. OF. 
pretoire sb. and adj., ad. L. pretorium, pretorius 
adj.: see PRETORIUM, PR&TORIAN.] a. 5d. = 
Pretorium, b, adj. = PRETORIAL, PRETORIAN, 

1390 Gower Conf III. 181 A Romein, Which Consul was 
of tne Pretoire, Whos name was Carmidotoire. 1430-40 
Lyoo. Bockas vut.i. (MS. Bodl. 263) 367/1 Whilom a prefect 
in Rome the Cite Of the pretoire. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
ut. 1. iv. gq In one of the quarters was a gardyn pretoyre 
meruayllously fayr wherin floures ne fruytes faylled never 
[Fr. avort ung pretoire, i.e. an enclosed yard or space]. 

Pretoir, obs, Sc. form of Prator. 

Pretone (pritén). Phonology. [f. PRE- B. + 
ToxE.} The syllable or vowel preceding the stressed 
ot accented syllable. So Pretonie (pritgnik) a. 
coming immediately before the stressed or tonic 
syllable. 

1864 WesstEr, Pretonic, before a tone; as, a pretonic 
sound or note. 1874 Davioson Hebr, Grani. (1892) 46, 
@ in the pretone, or a in the tone, or a in both places. 1884 
CH. Tov in Amer. Frul. Philol Dec. 499 The pretonic 
vowel is cither heavy or lightest, that is, sh¢wa. .. The number 
of occurrences of shwa in pretone is considerable. 1895 
W. M, Linosay Sort Lat. Gram. 29 The new law of 
accentuation .. brought with it the possibility of a new 
variety, namely, suppression of the syllable preceding the 
accent, Pretonic syncope. 

Pretor, -orian, -ory, ctc.; see PRETOR, ete. 

Pre-torture, -tracheal, ctc.: see PRE- A. 1, 
B. 3, ete. 

+ Pretrude, v. Obs. rave. [f. Pre- A. 441. 
triidére to theust.) ¢rans. To thrust or drive in 
front ot before one. 


1693 Phil, Trans. XVU. 662 ‘Those..which are not small | 


enough to pass those Straits.., being just admitted, stick 
there till other ee Substances give them a farther 
Comminution, and so pretrude them along. 

Prette, obs. rare pa. t. of PRIDE 2, 

Prettify (privtifei), v. collog. [f. Prerry a. + 
-F¥.] ¢rans. To make pretty ; to represent prettily 
‘In a painting or writing. Hence Prettifying 
vbl. sb. 

3850 F. Taotiore in F. E. Trollope Life (1895) 11. xi! 203 
Keep your money ta prettify your house, dear son. 1855 
Hawtuoane Eng, Note-Bés. (1870) 1. 237, 1 rather wonder 
that people of real taste should help nature out, and beantify 
her, or perhaps rather frefti/y her so much as they do. 
1890 Univ. Rev. 15 June 181 He has prettified his market 
town, and thereby lost much of its reality. 1902 Academy 
12 ie 379/2, Keats said it [Leigh Hunt's angelic optimism] 
did him positive injury by its eternal prettyfying of fine 
things, and he might have added its eternal preteyfying of 
‘comman things, 

Prettily (pritili), az. Forms: see Pretry. 
[f, Prerey @.+-L¥?.] Ina pretty manner. 

‘ +1. Ja ®& cunning or clever manner; cleverly, 
ingenionsly, skilfully, neatly. Ods. 

14.. A B.C.6 in Pol. Rel, § L. Poems (1866) 244 A bok 


} 
| 
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hym is browt..Pratylych I-wrout. ¢1489 Caxrow Sonnes 
of Aymon xi. 282 They shoved theym so prately ayenste 
a pyller of marbell stone that their eyen lepte onte of theyr 
Bice c1sge Crt. Love 420 Though thow seest a faut 
tight at thyne y, Excuse it blyve, and glose it pretily. 
1579-80 Norra Plutarch (1676) 881 They were driven to 
give ground; and so prettily retired, defending the Consull 
the best they could. 1589 4/ay any Work Bj, You can 
shift of an haynous accusation very pretily. 1590 Suaks. 
Atids, Nv u. ii. 53 Lysander riddles very prettily. 1394 — 
Rich, é/f, wm. i. 134 To mittigate the scorne he gines his 
Vackle, He prettily and aptly tannts himselfe. 1667 Perys 
Diary 23 Sept., J find how prettily this cunning Lord can 
be partial and dissemble it in this case. 
+b. To the point; expressively, aptly, neatly. 

1584 Cocan Haven Health ii, (1636) 20 When hee [Socrates] 
was ane hed to scorne of Alcibiades, for so doing, he 
answered him very prettily. 1605 Camorn Ren., Epigr. 16 
Which a Poet..expressed thus very briefly, and for thatage 
pretily, 1625 Bacon Exs., Truth (Arb.) 501 Mountaigny 
saith prettily [etc]. 1776 Gssson Decl. & F. i. (1846) I. 12 
It is prettily remarked by an ancient historian who had 
fought against them, that the effusion of blood was the only 
circumstance which distinguished a field of battle from a field 
of exercise, 2 

2. In a way that pleases the eye, ear, or asthetic 


sense; beautifully but not grandly; ‘nicely’. 
In nursery language children are told to eat, ash, dehave 


prettily, 9 P F 

1423 Jas. | Xingis Q. cliii, Lytill fischis..In_a rout can 
swym Pally and dressit tham to sprede Thaire curall 
fynnis. 1463 Pluempton Corr. (Camden) 8 Your daughter & 


myn, speaketh prattely & french, & hath near band learned 
her sawter. a 1g00 Flower & Leaf 89 Therin a goldfinch 
leping pretily Fro bongh to bough. 1573-80 Baaget Adv. P 
661 Pretilie or pleasantly spoken, 4pide aut facete dictum. 
1653 pe Tavion Sera. for Year 1. xx. 263 It looks 

rettily, but rewards the eye, as burning basons do, with 
intolerable circles of reflected fire. 1703 Moxan Jlech. 
Exerc. 246 The Ax stroaks..on the Brick,..if they be 
streight and parallel one to another, look very prettily. 
1954 Ricuaaoson Grandison 1, xv. 92 So prettily loth to 
1800 Mas. Hervey Jlourtray Hani, 
11. 237, I mean to be so prettily behaved, as to become the 
darling of all the old, sober, au folks in the kingdom. 
1852 Mxs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxvi, Eva said, ‘‘Vopsy, 
you arrange flowers very prettily’. 1857 Wooo Com. Ody. 
Sea Shore 27 The body is prettily banded with innltitudes 
of narrow dark markings. 1865 Dickens Alué. fr. 1. xvi, 
Her prettily-insolent eyebrows. 1872 Brack Adz. Phaeton 
xxx, Hl you had only asked me prettily. 1883 ‘Axniz 
Tuomas’ Mod, Housewife 70 A prettily-worked holland 
blouse. 2 . 

b. Gently, softly, quietly. Now dal. 

c1rgoo Mel/usine g The kinge hyed hym, & helped to sette 
her on horsbak moche prately [orig douleement]. 1533 
Moae Afol. 934, Wyth that worde putte the tone pretely 
backe with his hande, and all to buffet the tother about the 
face. 1674 Ray .C. Words 37 Prattily, softly. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prattily, softly, delicately. ‘Gang 
prattily, er thon'lt waeken 't barn’. 1883 Almondd. & 
Huddersf. Gloss. s.¥. A tap runs pratly when it lets out 
only a small stream in proportiun to its size. 

+3. Considerably, fairly, passably, moderately ; 
= Pretry adv. 1 (but also qualifying vbs.). Ods. 

1533 Moan Answ. Poysoned Bh, Wks. 1037/2 Tyndal the 
captain of our Englyshe heretikes..was taken for [ull pretyly 
learned to. 1540 CoverDaLe Confut. Standish (1547) iiv, 
Ve can prately well graunt ta a thing in one place, and 
denie the same in another. 1621 Laov M. Waotit Urania 
201 Hauing now reconerd his strength yey well. 16: 
Sanoerson Seri. Pref. (1689)67 By their Education prettily 
well principled. 18a3 Byron Juan xt Ixxv, 1..had anear 
that served me prettily. 1826 Coaaetr Rur. Rides (1885) 
Il. 7 ‘The English money used to be spent prettily in that 
country. 

Prettiness (pritinés). [f. PRETTY a, + -NEss.] 
The quality of being pretty. 

1. ‘Beanty without dignity ; neat elegance with- 
out elevation’ (J.); beauty of a slight, diminutive, 
dainty, or childish kind, without stateliness. 

1530 Patsor. 257/2 Prattynesse, meignonneric. 1653 H. 
More Aatid. Add, u.ix.(1712)65 There being. .that Majesty 
and Stateliness, as in the Lion, the Horse, the Eagle, and 
Cock; or that grave Awfulness, as in... Mastiffs; or Ele- 
gancy and Prettiness, as in your lesser Dogs, and most sorts 
of Birds; all which are several Modes of Beauty. 1663 Cow- 
vey Ess. in Verse & Prose, Greatness, Uf 1 were ever to fall 
in love again .. it would be, I think, with Prettiness, rather 
than with Majestical Beauty. 1707 Neflex. upon Nidicule 190 
Tis vast Impertinence in an Old Woman, ta think to set up 
for Prettiness. 183a W. Iavinc Adhaméra 11.13 Ancatness, 
a grace, and an all-pervading prettiness, that were perfectly 
fascinating. 1859 Lana Wand. (ndia 2 These houses.. 
nothing can exceed in prettiness their aspect as they shine 
inthe sun. 1874 J. Fercusson in Contemp. Rea, Oct. 755 
The vigour of the crude colonting 04 the staircase at Car- 
diff stands in strange contrast with the feeble prettiness of 
Worcester Chapel. 
+2. Pleasantness, agreeableness. Ods. 

1602 Suaks. Ham. iv. v, 189 Thonght, and Affliction, 
Passiun, Hell it selfe, She turns to Fauour, and to pretti- 
nesse. 1658 Evetyu Diary 27 Jan., He [a child] was all 
life, all prettinesse, far from morose, sullen, or childish in 
any thing be said or did. 

+ b aes: amusingness. Ods. 

1674 oornev /n7, & Ab, Physic 90 But the prettiness 
of He: Knack was that Master Docter who eae stronge 
beer to his two Patients.,was almost angry with his servant 
for pe laa brioging up a Cup of the Best-beer to quench 
is thirs 
3. with a and p/. That whlch is pretty; a pretty 
act, thing, feature, etc.; a pretly ornament, 

_ 1649 Jen. Tavior Gt. Exemfp, Disc. i. § 10 Receiving 
and ministring respectively, perpetual prettinesses of love, 
aud fondnesse, 1686 W. be Betraine Vion. Pred. xiv. 64; 


PRETTY. 


l ever had a Noble Affeetion for that excellent Sex, as great 
Instruments of good. and the prettinesses of Suciety. 1826 
Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. u. Copse 47 All this and a 
thousand amusing prettinesses..does my beautiful grey- 
honnd perfurm. 1832 67d. Ser. v. C. Cleveland 202 ‘The 
nuptial prettinesses of cake, and gloves, and silver favours. 
1855 TaotLope Helton Est. i, The prettinesses of Somerset- 
shire are among those which are the least known, 1888 
Miss Bravoon Fatal Three 1. i, The room was full of 
flowers and prettinesses of every kind. 1893 Mas. C. 
Praev Oxtlaw & Lawm., 1. 62 It wasalways Eisie who did 
the prettinesses., whether it was in our hall dresses or our 
parlour. 

4. Affected, trivial, or conceited beauty of ex- 
pression, style, or execution in literature or att. 
Also, an instance of this, a prettyism. 

1660 H. Mone Afyst. Godl, v. xiv. 172 The learned Hugo 
Grotins. .the ingennities and prettinesses of whose exposi- 
tions had almost imposed upon my self to a belief that there 
might be some such sense also of the Revelation as he drives 
at. 1690 Nores Beatitudes (1692) 118 There is more 
prettiness in the Expression, than truth in the Notion. 
17ia STeeLe Sfect. No. 474 ? 4 Vheir_ distinguishing 
Mark is certain Prettinesses of Foreign Languages, the 
Meaning of which they could have better express'd in their 
own, 31751 SmMontetr Per. Pie. (1779) UI. Ixvii. 233 He.. 
uttered a thousand prettinesses in the way of compliment. 
3794 Matuias Purs. Lit, cs) 56 Before they attempt by 
prettinesses, glittering words, points, conceits, and forced 
thoughts, to sacrifice propriety and just imagery to the rage 
of mere novelty, 1887 Leeds Mercury 8 Jan. 10/1 A scholar 
who delights in the delicacies and prettinesses of scholarship. 

Pretty (pricti), z. (sd.) Forms: a. 1 presttiz; 
peetiz, petiz; 5 prati, 5-6 praty, pratie, 5-7 
(9 da/.) pratty, 6 prayty, pratye, prattie, 8-9 
Se. proty, protty. 8. 5-7 prety, 6-7 pretit)ie, 
6- pretty. y. 6 preatie, -ty, prittie, 7 preety, 
prity, 7-8 (9 dal.) pritty (8 pritey). 5. 9 dial. 
perty, pirty, purty, pooty, putty. (OE. preizg, 
f. prevtt, Prat $4.), trick, wile, craft, akin to Icel. 
preliugr tricky, deceitful, f. pretty trick; also to 
EFris, and obs, Du. precteg sportive, funny, bumor- 
ots, £ pret joke, sport, fun, pleasure (Doornkaat- 
Koolman, Franck) :—~WGer. *ratti- or *pratla; 
also, with metathesis, Flem. Zertig, MDu. ( ghe)- 


| pertich brisk, clever, toguish (‘ertigh Fland. 


| 


| 


argutulus, fallax’, Kilian), f MDu. parte, early 
mud.Du. perte, parte, pratie trick, deceit, cunning 
(Kilian), Du. pavé trick, prank. 

The history has several points of obscurity. The OE. 
prattig appears to be rare and late; it also varies in an 
unusual way (but cf sprac, space speech) with patig, petiz 
ur rather fart, feliz. After the OE, period the word 1s 
nnkaown till the rsthc., when it becomes all at once fre- 
quent in variuus senses, none identical witb the OE., though 
derivable from it. ‘The earlier forms Jratt, pratty, etc., 
also correspond to the OE. prattig; but prety, pretty have 
¢, like the ON, and continental words; while preaty, preety, 
pritty may represent OE. “pretiz, “pretiz (whence paetiz, 

tig). The current spoken word is pritty, but spelt pretty. 
The metathesized sirty, purty, etc., agree with the usual 
treatment of re, ri, in s,w. dial. (cf. urd, durches, Urchet, 
urn, for red, breeches, Richard, run), and with the Flem, 
and Du. forms above. (Celtic and Latin derivations some- 
times conjectured are unfounded.) The sense-development, 
‘deceitful, tricky, cunning, clever, skilful, admirable, pleasing, 
nice, pretty ', has parallels, more or less extensive, in canny, 
clever, cunning (cf, mod. U.S. use), /ine, nice, and other 
adjectives.] 

I. In OE. 

+1, Cuoning, crafty, wily, artful, astute. Obs. - 

¢x00g Aiiraic Collog. in Wright Voc. 12, Vultis esse 
versipelles, aut_milleformes, in mendaciis valri, in loquelis 
astuti? Gloss, Wille ze beon prattize obbe pusenthiwe on 
leasungum lytize on spraccum gleawlice? c1000 — Ve. 
ibid. 47/2 Sagaz, vel gnarus, vel astuéus, vel callidus, 
petiz, ved abered. 

H, From 15th century. 

2. a. Of persons: Clever, skilful; apt. Ods. or arch. 

The sense in some of the quots, is uncertain. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 2622 A praty man of pure wit, prothens 
he hight. ¢1440 York Afyst. xx. 276 He schall (and he 
haue liff) Prone till a praty swayne. 1570 Levins A/anif. 
3112/8 Prétie, scitus, facetus. 1577-87 Howixsueo, Chron. 
IL. 44/1 Andrew White a good humanician, a pretie philo- 
sopher. 1712 Arsotunot Zohn Aull ut. vii, ‘There goes 
the prettiest fellow in the world. .for managing a Jury’. 

b. Of things: Ingeniously or cleverly made or 
done ; ingenious, artful, clever. Ods. or arch. 

© 1440 Gesta Ront. xiv. 46 (Harl. MS.) My son.. woll with 
his praty wordis & pleys make me foryete my anger. ¢1479 
Henry Wallace vit. 133 The prety wand, I trow be myn 
entent, Assignes rewlle and crnell jugement. 1547 54. Mar- 
chauntes Civ, A gallant naminge hym selfe an anlaosiner 
-. played a prety gewgaw. 1565 pla? Def. Apol. i. 
(1609) 151 When the right Key of Knowledge was lost 
and gone, it was time to deuise some other prety pick- 
locks to worke the [eat. 1589 Hay any Work Bj, A very 
yop way to escape, 1671 tr. Palafox's Cong. China vi. 
119 The King. .at last thought of a very pretty ay to sup- 
press him, and this was by a stratagem. 1707 Moatimer 
Husd. (1721) 1. 84 They have in Kent a pretty way of 
saving of Labour in the digging of Chalk. ; 

3. A general epithet of admiratioa or apprecia- 
tion corresponding nearly to ‘fine’ in its vagnest 
sense, or the modern ‘nice’: excellent, admirable, 
commendable; pleasing, satisfactory, agreeable. 
a. Of persons: Having the proper appearance, 
manners, or qualilies of a man, etc. ; conventionally 
applied to soldiers: Brave, gallant, slout, wat- 


PRETTY. 


like (chiefly Sc.). Pretty fellow, a fine fellow, a 
‘swell’, a fop: common in 18h century. Now arch. 
e1go0 Destr. Troy 1815 A prauyes of prise, & praty 
men in. 1483 Cath. dag. ago/1 Praty, prrstans. 1819 
interl, Four Elements (Percy Soc.) 17 Than hold downe 
thy hede lyke a prety man, and take my blyssyng. 
1570-6 Lamaanve Prramd, Kent (1826) 217 The Bishop of 
Rochester stept into the Pulpit, like a pretie man, an 
gave the Anditorie a clerkly collation, and Preachement. 
1649 Br. Gurueie Aveo. (1748) 28 If It had not been that 
the said Francis, with the help of two pretty men that 
attended him, rescued him out of their barbarous hands. 
1660 Preys Diary 11 May, Dr. Clerke, who 1 found to 
be a very pretty man and very knowing. 1709 Vatler 
No. ar P4 Th Imitation of this agreeable Being, ts made 
that Animal we call 2 Pretty Fellow; who being just able 
to find out, that what makes Sophronius acceptable, is a 
Natural Behaviour; in order to the same Reputation, makes 
his own an Artijicial one, 1738 Fircoinc Love tu Sev. 
Masques. v, lam afraid, if this Humour continue, it will 
be as necessary in the Education of a pretty Gentleman 
to learn to read, as to learn to dance. a1732 Gay Dis. 
tress'd Wife ut, A pretty fellow—that is a fine dress‘d 
man with little sense and a great deal of assurance, 1750 
Mas, Detany in Life & Corr. (1861) I]. 563 Whey are 
pretty people to be with, no ceremony. 1754 Richarpson 
Grandson (1781) 1. v. 20 By lis outward appearance he 
may pass for one of your pretty fellows, for he dresses very 
gaily. 1768 Ross felenore 11. 118 Tooming fanlds or 
ca'‘ing of a glen, Was ever deem‘d the deed of protty men, 
1814 Scott /Vav. xvii, He. .ohserved they were pretty men, 
aneaning, not handsome, but stout warlike fellows, 1824 — 
Redgauntiet Let. xi, He gaed out with other pretty men ia 
the ae ae 1844 ‘THackeaay 8 Lyadon xvii, | was a 
pretty fellow of the first class. 1886 Stevenson Aidnapped 
1, A pretty lad like you should get to Cramond..in two 


“3 of walk. A : P 
. Of things: Fine, pleasing, nice ; proper. 

1866 J. Atoay tr. Soaystuaw’s Theat, World Kv, There 
is recited a pretie historie of a nohle Romane, 1677 1, 
Googe Heresbach's Husd. tt (1586) 90 Women haue a 
prettie dish made of Peares, 1599 B. Jonson Cyathia's 
ev, 1. i, To read them asleep in afternoones vpon soine 
petty pamphlet, 1660 R. Cone Power & Sudy. Pref. 1 

Yan‘s thoughts of life and living are odd things; pritty 
antitheses. 1667 Pervs Diary 1 Sept., It is pretty to see 
how strange everybody Idoks. 1777 Suertwpan Sch. Scand, 
1. l, He has a pretty wit. 1815 (pee AUSTEN Evia v, 
Such a pretty height and size. ¢ 1850 Coffog. (said of une who 
had said or done something kind or graceful) It was very 
pretty of hin. 1867 F. Francis Ange (1880) 25 Roach- 
fishing is very pretty sport. 1894 tb T. Fowter Adamnan 
imo 34 There is a very preity legend, possibly founded 
on facts, about his ‘call’. 
ce. Used ironically: ef. Fink a. 12. 

1538 “Lett. Suppress. Alonast. (Camden) 198 Sum beynge 
-plucked from under drahbes beddes;..wythe suche other 
praty besynes, off the whyche | have to moche. 1580 Bate 
Afol, 74 Forsoth it isa praty Ambrose. a 1650 in Furniv. 
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raza Joun Paston in P, Leit. III. 55 Forget not ..to 
et some goodly ryng, pryse of xxs., or som praty flowyr of 
the same pryse,..to geve to Jane Rodon. ans Caxton 
Sonnes of lynton vi, rg0 The place is praty and fayr and 
1 wyl! chat it be called Montalban. 1 Bd Loxpon in 
Lett. & Pap, ten. Vill, XUN. No.134a(P. R.O.), They haue 
oon fayer orchard and sondry praty gardens and lodginges. 
€ 1586 C'tess Pemurowe /'s. cxiveit ti, You pretie starrs in 
robe of night, As spatiGles twinckling. 1687 A. Lovete tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. t. ag They sing several pretty Songs in the 
Turkish and Persian Languages. 1732 Ean. or Oxroro in 
Portland Papers V1. (Hist. MSS.Comm.) 164 We stopped at 
- Narford, the seat of Sir Andrew Fountaine, It is a pretty 
box. s80a-ar Mas. WoeeLes IWVestuild. Diut. iv. (ed. 3) 87 
Ah Lord! its fearful pratty, indeed. 1888 Miss Bsaopon 
Fatal Three, li, She can have a prettier room at the Hook. 

d. Often conjoined with /ité/e; sometimes app. 

merely expletive: see LITTLE a. 3. 

2a 1400 Lyoc. Chorle & Byrde (Roxb.) 4 Ie 
make Within his hows a praty litill cage. 1, 
pecadulisns [see PeccapiLian]. 1533 More Con/ut, Tinda 
Wks, 381/1 A lytle prety sorowe and verye shortely done. 
1852 Hvutoet, Pratye lyttle one, Joh ea 1601 HoLLaxpD 
Pitay V1. 503 In his [eft hand he bare somtime..a little 
pretty coach. 
puny, weakly little one. 1883 Rusxin Art Eng. a5 The 
mother sent me a pretty little note. 


5. Considerable in number, quanlity, or extent, 


as in @ pretty deal, while, way, ete; also a pretly 
many =o good many; = Fair a. 3b; Sc. Gry, 
Gay a7. Cf. Prerry adv.1. Now arch. or dial. 

1485 £. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 88 Caste in your colours 
that schalbe rede afore a prety whyle, and..let hem boyle 
togedyris, 1486 24. St. Aféans Dijb, Uolde vp yowre 
hande 2 praty way of from the Nalarde! a1g3g More 
Mery Fest, etc. 73 in Hazl. £. /. PUN, 12a First faire and 
wele a pretie deale He hyd it_in 2 potte. 1538 Lonpon in 
Lett. Suppress. Monast. 234 Catell, wherof I founde praty 
store. 15qa Upatt Evasm, Apoph, zaq4b, Antigonus .. 


| stood hangyng downe his hedde a preatie space. 15 


Percy Folio 1, 115 Ther was no mete cam her before, Butt | 


she ete itt vp, lesse and’ more, That prety fowlle dameselle. 
1743 A pretty kettle of fish (see Katte 2b). 1754 Ricnarn- 
son Grandison 1V. iv. 31 Expecting us to bear with their 
pretty perversenesses. 1809 MALkin Gil Silas u. iv. t4 We 
drank hard, and returned to our employers in a pretty 
pickle. 1837 Macaulay £ss., Bacon (1865) 1. 404/32 A cay 
nan in a passion calls out, ‘You are a pretty fellow ', with- 
vut suspecting that he is uttering frony. 1843 THackeray 
Afiss Tickletoby's Lect. vi, A pee ee things are come 
to, when hussies like this are to be ..bepitied. 2845 Disraeui 
Sybil vu iii, ‘And the new police’,said Nick. ‘A prett 

go when a fellow in a blue coat fetches you the Devil's 
own con on your head*, 1873 Brack Pr. of Thule xxi, 


‘Well, young lady..and a pretty mess you have got us into! 


. 4. Having beauty without majesty or stateliness ; 
beautiful in a slight, dainty, or diminutive way, 
as opposed to handsome. a.. Of persons (usually 
women or children): Of attractive and pleasing 
countenance or appearance; comely, bonny. 

Pretty is somewhat of a condescending term; we grant it: 
beauty is deayee ores and commands our acknowledgement. 

1440 Alphabet of Tales 440 A fayt yong man..and he 
was so pratie & so defte at yong wommen wex evyn fond 
oa hym. ¢1440 Proms, Parv, 411/a Praty, elegans, for- 
mosut, clegantulus, Jormulosus, 1483 Caxtor G. de la 
Tour Gij, He made her to understonde she was fayr and 
praty. 1530 Patscr. 776/a You shall se me waxe pratye 
lamtignonner) one of this dayes. 1590 Greene Never too 
fate (1600) 61 Her luorie front, her pretie chin, Were stales 
that drew me on to sin, 1616 I]riron IV&s. 1. 588 As the 
saying is, enery thing is pretie when it is young. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xviii. 62 Brought upon the deck, 
together with 2 woman and two pretty children. @ 1717 
Parsett Elegy to Old Beauty 34 And all that's inadly 
wild, or oddly gay, We call it Bply pretty Fanny's way. 
171s Hearne Collect, (O. H.S.) VII. 373 She was a es4 
pity Woman, and is so still, only too fat. 18.. (Ballad) 
Where are you going, my pretty maid? 1870 Mas. H. Woop 
G. Caate ey Ieréi 11. i. g He is not a fine child, for 
he is remarkably small; but he is a very pretty one. 1907 
Daily Chrow, v1 Sept. 4/7 We never call a man‘ beautiful 
With ‘pretty’ nnd ‘luvely’, that adjective has become the 
property of women and children alone. | 

b, Frequently applied in a coaxing or soothing 
way, esp. to children. 

1460 Towiucley Alyst. xii. 477 Bayll, so as I can hrayll, 
praty inytynz! axzg29 Seutton Agst. Garnescis Poems 
2843 J. 127 lias me, buttyng, praty Cys. Suaxs. Cont, 
Err.1.i.73 Pitteous playnings of the prettie babes. 2607 
— Timon wt. i. 15 And what bast thou there vnder thy 
Cloake, uretty Flaminius? 1621 — IV fat, 7. tv. iv.so5 My 

rettiest Perdita. 1684 Buxyvan Pilgr. 11. 66 Then said 

r, Great-heart to the little ones, Come ny prey Boys, 
how do you do? 1847‘Texnysox Princ. nt, While iny little 
une, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

ce. Of things: Pleasing to the eye, the ear, or 
Whe asthetic sense. (Cf. Fatn a. tf, g, 2.) 


| Poly-olb. ii. 34 margin, Wel haired, and *pretty-foot 


Noatu Piutarch con 14 A place of some pretty hewith: 
1g99 Hasuyt Voy. 11. 1. 30 Their bowes be short, and of 
a pretie strength. 1656 Heviin Sere. France 8 Swine 
also they have in prety number. 1703 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc. 199 With a pretty strength press the middle of one 
end of your Work. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Conversation 152 
A Person, who lived a pretty way off. 1852 THackeray 
Esmoud wus. i, The transfer of er commission, which 
brought a pretty suin into his pocket. 1860 Darwin Les. 
to Lyell Sept., Which is a pretty deal_ more than 1 can say 
of some, 1861 Tuttocu Ang. Purit. iv. 415 Inthe light.. 
of this word he went a pretty while. 

b. A pretly penny, a considerable sum, a good 
deal of money: see Pexny ge. 

17ta StTeetr Spect. No. 444 P 4 Charles Ingoltson..has 
made a pretty Penny by that Asseveration. 1768, 1885, 1889 
[sce Penny ge). 1848 Mas. Gaskett Af. Barton v, This 
mourning..will cost a pretty penny. z 

+c. Preity and (with another adj.), was formerly 
used as = Pretty adv. 1. Cf. Gey a. b. Obs. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 153 It was hut pretie and so, 
for a Latine Poet after others. 161g Marnuam Ly. 
Housew. wt. ix. (1668) 184 You shall blink it more by much 
than was the strong Ale, for it must be pretty and sharp. 
1633 T. James Voy. 75 The weather. .was pretty and warme. 
bid. 78 It was pretty and cleere. 


+6. Mean, petty, insignificant. (?Error for petty.) 


113 Douctas -Eacis x. Prol. 90 For, mycht thon com- 
prehend be thine engyne The maist excellent maieste 
devyne, He mycht be reput a pretty God and mene, 

B. sé. (The adj. used absol.) a. A preity man, 
woman, or child; 2 pretly one; in phr. my pretty! 
my pretties! ased in addressiog people, etc. b. 
A pretty thing, an ornament. c¢. The fluted or 
ornamented part of a glass or tambler. 

1773 Goins. Stoops to Cong. 1. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 Back 
to back, my pretties. «1814 Father & Son v. i. in New 
Brit. Theatre U1. 399 UF you would but comprehend nie, 
Iny pretty. 1886 Fens Master of Cerem, xvii, Wo-ho, my 
pretties. b. 1883 Society 28 Oct. 23/a A profusion of.. 
shells. .contpleted this list of ‘pretties. ¢, 1890 Bucx MAN 


Darke's Sojourn ix. 101 He proceeds to pour into the glass | 


whisky nearly up to the ' pretty’. 
C. Used interjectionally. 

1666 Pervs Diary 1 Oct., But in, how I took another 
pretty woman for her, taking her a clap on the breech, 
thinking verily it had been her. 

D. Comé. (of the adj.) a. Parasynthelic deriva- 


tives, as pretly-footed, -humoured, -toned, -witted | 


adjs.; precty-pirlhood (the estate or domain of preity 
b. Pretty-and-Little, Pretty-Betty, 


irls). | 
Protty-Betey, Pretty Nancy, names of flowers 


(see quots.) ; pretty-dancers, the northem lights: 
see DANCER 5; pretty-face, one who has a pretty 
face. 


1882 Frinsp Devon. Plant Names, *Pretty-and-Little, the 


common Virginia Stock. 1887 Aentish Gloss. “Pretty 
Betty, flowering Valeriana ntbra. 1899 Church Times 
24 Nov. 6a2/1 He probably means valerian or Pretty Betsy, 
common on the chalk of North Kent. 1808 Jamieson, 
*Pretiy-Dancers,a name given by the vulgar to the Aurora 
Borealis. 1741 Ricnaroson Pamela (1824) 1. xviti. 29 She 
hugged me to her, and said,..*Prettyface, where gottest 
thou all thy knowledge? 1612 Seipen /iustr. Drayton's 
3 two 
speciall commendations, dispersed in Greeke Poets. 1784 
R. Bace Barkan: Downs 1, 319 The Earl expectant had 
somehow linked together the ideas of pleasure and *pretty- 
girl-hood, 1664 Perys Diary 1 Aug., Mrs, Harman isa very 
*pretty-homoured wretch. 1886 Bairren & H. Plant-n., 
Pretty Nancy, Sasi/raga umtbrvsa (London Pride}. 1581 
J. Been Haddou's Answ. Osor, 36 The man is “prettic 
witted enough. " 


Whe prety 


1864 Texxvson En. Ard. 195 This pretty, : 


PREU. 


| Pretty (priti), adv, 
| adj. in adverbial use.] 

1. Toa considerable extent, considerably; ina fair 
or moderate degree, fairly, moderately, tolerably ; 
rather, Sometimes expressing close approximation 
to yuite, or by meiosis equivaleot to very; at other 
times denoting a much slighter degree. (Qualify- 
ing an adj. or adv.) 

1565 Coorxr Thesaurus, Andaculus, a pretie hardie 
felow: vsed in derision, 1598 Frorio Dict. Ep. Ded. 3 
Boceace is prettie hard, yet understood: Petresehe harder 
but explaned. 1 Massincer, etc. Off Law v. i, The 
Dutch what-you-call 1 swallowed pretty well. 1638 Rouse 
Heav. Univ. (t702) 166 They are of a pretty ancient date. 
1677 W. Huasarp Narrative 44 By the end of November 
the coast was pritty clear of them. 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Ace, E. ind. WM. liv. 288 It is pretty hike a young 
Willow. 1749 Fietoinc Zou Yones xviu. iii, I have dis- 
i covered a pretty considerable treasure. 1775 SuHeRinan 
| St, Pair, Day u. ii, 1'll take pretty Rood care of you. 1779 

— Critic 1. i, My power with the managers is pretty 
notorious. 1806 Grothe Scotl. (ed. 2) 249 On the S. is 
a small chapel, pretty entire, dedicated to St. Oran. 1861 
Hucurs You Brown at Oxf. i, The other men..lived 
pretty much as they did. 1 Bevce Amer. Commu. V1. 
xlvi. 195 Parties. are generally pretty equally balanced, 1896 
Law Q. Kev. July 201 If such be the Jaw, we are pretty 
sure it is not the law Parliament intended to make. 

2. = Prertity. Now rare and i/iterate. 

1667 Pervs Diary 6 Sept., The several states of man's 
age, to roo years old, is shewn very pretty and solemn. 
1861 Gro. Exvtot Siéas Af. xvi, 1 like Aaron to.. behave 
pretty to you. 1876 in Mordaunt & Verney JVarwick. Hunt 
Se 7 Were halloaed on toa fox from Frog Hall Osiers, 
and ran_him very eas by Kineton Village. 

b. Combined with ppl. adjs., as pretty-behaved 
= prettily-behaved; pretty-spoken, spoken or 
speaking prettily. col/og. 

1787 Generous Attachment IV. 167 He thought her..a 
very decent pretty-behaved sort of a young woman. 1809 
Macein Gil Blas au. viti. ps5 The lady ts a very pretty 
behaved young lady. On my part, I am a very pretty be- 
haved young gentleman. 

Prettyish (pritijif), @. coflog. [See -1su!.] 
Somewhat pretty, rather pretty. 

1741 H. Watrote Lett, to Afens (1834) 1. 19 There was 
Churchill's daughter, who is prettyish and dances well. 1798 
Mrs, Drvany in Lifeg Corr. (1861) 111. 486 She is prettyish, 
young, and ignorant. 1852 Ceoven Poems, etc. (1869) I. 
184 Walk with Emerson to a wood with prettyish pool. 
1880 Sat. Rev. 2 Oct. 438/a His work contains some 
prettyish, and even pretty, passages. 

Prettyism (pri‘tijiz’m). [See-1sm.] Studied 
prettiness of style or manner; an instance of this. 

1806 W. Tavior in dan, Rev. WV. 739 We cannot prefer 
the vague prettyisms of the mere gentleman to the sub- 
sacle tuition of the mere pedant. 1813 — in Afonthiy 
Reo, LXVI. 388 As fullof antithesis and prettyism of style, 
as any other part of the book, 186 QO, Rev. Apr. 324 Surely 
the following puerilities and prettyisins are unbearable. 
; 3907 M.G. Pearse in Life § Work Apr. 81/2 The ugliest 
ism in the world is Pretty-ism, when it does not matter so 
much what you say as how you say it. 

Pretty-pre‘tty, a. and sd. [Keduplicated 
from Pretty a. (Imitating childish talk.) 

A. adj. That overdoes the pretty; in which the 
aim at prettiness is overdone. Cf. Goopy-Goopy. 
1897 Bookman Jan. 119/1 Save in the over-rated, pretry- 
pretty ‘ Harbour of Refuge’, he is always interesting. 1907 
) Darly Chron. 1 Apr. 4/4 We can't expect men who have to 
do unpleasant work to be a select gang of pretty-pretty 
sentimentalists, 
| B. sé. (p/.) Preily things; ornaments, knick- 

knacks, (Properly nursery praltle.) 

1875 TRotLore A ufodivg. (1883) I. ii. 35 My mother. .had 
contrived to keep a certain number of pretty-pretties which 
were dear to her heart. 1888 Sow Bells Weekly 15 June 
376/3 This room contains a small! fortune in pretty-pretties, 

Pretympanic: sce PrE- 3. 3. 

+ Prety-pe, v. Oés. [Pre- A. 1.] = next. 

1624 Lusnincton Recant, Seri. (1659) 85 St. Jerome 
might have pretyped it by the age of Man in general 

Pretypify Calpe) vy. [f. Pre- Avr + 
Tyriry v.] trans. To typify beforehand, pre- 
figure, foreshadow. 

1659 Hamstono On Ps. Ixxii. 17 Sosball Christ, pretypified 
hy Solomon. 1659 Pearson Creed iv. 41a Our Feces td 
really undergoe those sufferings, which were pretypified and 
foretold. 1880 W.S. Kent Afan. /nfusoria L 103 Parame- 
cium and itsallies would appear to pre-typify the Turbellaria. 

|| Pretzel (pretsél), bretzel (bre'tsél). U.S. 
(G. pretzel, bretsel,in ONG. briszidia = It. bracciello 
(Florio) a cracknel; usvally taken as ad. med.L. 
bracellus a bracelet; also a kind of cake or biscuit 
(Dn Cange).J_ A crisp biscuit baked in the form 
of a knot and flavoured with salt; used esp. by 
Germans as a relish with beer. 

1879 in Weester Suppl. 1889 Harper's Mag. Apr. 692/1 

pretrel ', are 


The German beer-houses, with their baskets of " 
more frequent as we approach the commercial quarters. 


1897 Outing (U.S) XXX. 134/1 She brought me some pretsels 
Fel a pie A she maa her mother brought from the 


fatherland, oa — 
+ Preu, prew, 2. 02. so 4 preus, 5 pru, 
5-6 prue, | Dilewe. {a. OF. preu, prom, pru, nom. 
preu-z (pros, prous, pres, with c. in Godef.), in 

{ Mnod.F. fren valiant, brave, good:—lale L. proa-is, 
| prod-em  préfe nent. in /fala): sre Prow,] Brave, 


Forms: see prec. [The 


PREUX. 


valiant, donghty, gallant; full of prowess: cf. 
PREUX. 7 — 

1340 Ayend, 83 Ine prouesse byeb bri binges to-deld, 
hardyesse, strengbe, an stedeuestnesse. Non ne is ary3t 
preus, bet pise bri binges ne hep. ¢1386 Cuaucer Monk's 


T. 177 (Marl. MS) This king of kinges preu was aod elate, ‘ 


61400 Laud Troy Bk. 4888 Ector rode forth In gode vertuus 
Strong kny3t, hardy and prus. ¢1477 Caxton Fasou 8b, 
The worthy hercules and the noble preu Jason. ¢ 1489 — 
Sonnes of Aymot iii. 79 We ben so pru & so good men of 


armes, x1gxa //edyasin Thoms Prose Nom, (1828) Will 15 | 


The prue king Oriant. 1§23 Lo. Beanees Froiss. 1. i. 
Wherby the preweand hardy may baue ensampletoincourage 
them in theyr well doyng. 

Preua-, Preue-, Preui-: see Prev-. Pre- 
understand, -union, -unite: see PRE- A. 1, 2. 


| Preux (pr), 2. 2 
the earlier form Prev.] Brave, valiant, gallant ; 
chiefly in presx chevalier, gallant knight. . 

1971 H. Watrote Lett, to G. Selwyn 9 Sept., If he is a 
preux chevalier, he will vindicate her character d'une 
maniere éclatante, 1803 Edin. Rev. Oct. 116 When the 
adventures of a preux chevalier were no longer listened to 
by starts. 1840 Baanam Jngol. Leg. Ser. 1. Cynotaph, All 
Preux Chevaliers, in friendly rivalry Who should best bring 
back the glory of Chi-valry. 

Preva, Prevable, obs. ff. Privy, PROVABLE, 

Preva‘ccinated, fp/. a. [Pre- A. 1.]  Pre- 
vionsly vaccinated. 

1903 Brit. Med. F¥rnil.a1 Mar. 663 Prevaccinated Small-Pox 
{i.e. occurring in a person previously vaccinated]. 

Prevarde, v. rarve—', [app. ad. L. prevadire 
to pass before, to be discharged from, to get rid of 
(perh. here identified with evadére to escape from).] 
?To rid oneself of, to omit; ‘to neglect’ (Jam.). 

1641 R. Bartiie Lett, to Ld. Montgom, 2 June, My man, 
--give my letters with him to the Generall-Major Baillie, to 
Meldrum and Durie; prevade not to ohtaine him his pay. 

+ Pre-vagely, adv. Obs. rare—'. Of obscure 
etymology and meaning; there is no answering word 
in the L. Possibly some error, 

1513 DovGias /2neis vi. v. 14 His smotterit habit, our 
his schulderis lidder, Hang prevagely (Camb. IMS. and ed, 
1553 pevagely] knyt with a knot togiddir. 

+ Prevail, 56. Ods. rare. [f. next.] 

1. The fact of prevailing: = PREVALENCE 1. 

1420 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1.9 Your gracions preuaile 
ayenst thentent & malice of your evilwillers, 1586 1: 

ooxes fist. Irel. in Holinshed WW. 143/2 His preuaile 
was to their reproch. 

2. Advantage, benefit: = Avan sd. 1. 

¢1475 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 285 Yt ys necessary to every 
clothyer, And the most prevayle to theym that may be 
fownde, Yf they wylle take hede therto and yt undyrstonde. 


Prevail (privet'l), v. Forms: 4-7 prevayle, 
5 -vayl(1 -vayle, (Sc. -vele), 5-7 -vaile, 6 
-vaill, 6-8 -vale, 5- prevail. [ME. srevaylle, 
-vaile, ad. L. prevalére to be very able, have 
greater power or worth, prevail (see Pre- and 
Vav.). Cf F. prévaloir (subj. + prévaille, now 
prévale), 15-16th ¢.] B 

+1. cutr. To become very strong; to gain vigour 
or force, to increase in strength. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. w.ix. (Tollem. MS), By 
the benefyte of bloudde all the lymmes of the body prevayle 
and be fedde (ory, 
Sow 654 (Bann. MS.) Into the first orising of it to tell, Or it 
prevelit planeist and popelus, Quhair now Pureiss citie is 
Situat thus. @1540 Barnes Wes. (1573) 332/2 We see that 
nowe hee is Le pled in fnischie®: 1 Daypven Virg, 
Georg. u. 681 Teach me.. Why flowing Tides prevail upon 
the Main, And in what dark Recess they shrink again. 
1755 Younc Centaur i. Wks. 175 
Infidelity as much as Pleasure ? fee for-ever they must 
prevail, or decrease, together. 

2. intr. To be snperior in strength or influence; 
to have or gain the superiority or advantage ; to 
get the better, gain the mastery or ascendancy ; 
to he victorious. Const. against, over, tof, tupor. 

€1450 Cov. Myst. xxiv, (Shaks. Soc.) 237 Whan ajens the 

-ehe may not prevaylle. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxii. 
(Perey Soc.) 162 In tyme of fight.. If you prevayle you 
shall attayne the fame Of hye hononr. 1529 Supplic. to 
King (E.E.T.S.) 43 Hell gates shall not prevayle ageinste 
them. 1553 Baewoe Q. Curtius ut. 36 Hys men prevayled 
of their enemies. 1594 and Rep, Dr. Faustus xxviii. Ki, So 
much the Christian prenailed vpon the Turke in three honres 
aod a be fine UM aad Pill Formality 46 Great 
is truth, and it shall prevaile, M RM, 
e, didnot Machabet: 31671 Mitton P. R. m1. 16 
prevail’ at by strong hand his Family obtain'd, Tb 
Priests, the Crown, 1692 W. Maaswace Gosp. Wisecwen 
(1764) 328 In Christ God's mercy prevails high ahove our 
sins. 171z Aopison Sect. No. 61 P s As Pedantry and 
Ignorance shall prevail upon Wit and Sense. 

oy. round World (1840) 34 Some were for tetorning and 
others for staying longer, till the majority prevailed to come 
back. 1929 Buti Serin, Wks. 1874 1. 16 Cool selflove 
is prevatled over hy passion and appetite. 1818 Cautse 
Digest (ed, 2) VI. sya ke intention of the devisor must pre 
vail. 1895 Law Yimes C. s/2 The title of the assignee 
was. .held to prevail over that of the trustee. 

tb. trans. To prevail over, have superiority 
Over, outstrip. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1535 Stewaat Crou, Scot, (Rolls) 11. 198 Di i 
the nobillis of the Britis, That sic ane mane be oe int 
vatonr, Sonkd thame prevaill into so grit hononr, 

. 2nir. To be effectual or efficacious; to be 
successfal, lo snecced, 


[mod.F, Arex valiant: see | 


. vigent et nutrinntur}, 1500 Colkelbie | 


IV, 105 Prevails not | 


he..o're a mighty King so oft 


17as De For | 


1834 


1432-50 tr. Aéeden (Rolls) IV. 241 Whiche preuaylenge 
net fas was cof fanded tokepenge. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cex\vii. (1482) 314 So he retorned home ageyne with 
his meyny and prevayled nothynge. 1526 TinoaLe John 
xii 19 Ve se that we prevayle no thynge: too all the worlde 
goth after hym. x561 T. Hosy tr. Castigione's Courtyer 
1h. (1577) O viij b, (He] proued many remedies, but all pre- 
nayl Brae: 1697 Daypen Virg. Past. 1x. 16 Songs .. Pre- 
vail as much .. 18 would a plump of trembling Fowl, that 
rise Against an Eagle. 1830 TexnysoNn eee Confess. 
99 But why Prevailed not thy pure prayers . 

+b. Zo prevail to (a thing) or ¢o do (something) : 
to suceced in doing, attaining, etc. Obs. rare. 

3473-5 in Calr. Proc. Chance. Q. Eliz, (1830) I. Pref. 57 
Seeng that the said Richard..coude not _prevaile to his said 
feyned title, 1§61 Noaton & Sacny. Gordbeduc ww. ii, Oh, 
ernell wight, shulde any cause prevaile To make the staine 
thy hands with brothers blod ? 1644 Br. Hats Serna 9 June 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 109 Let no Popish Doctor prevail to the 
abatement of this holy sorrow, 1764 Gotnsm. Fist. Eng. 
in Lett. (1772) LL. 81 Neither he, nor his ministers, could 
prevail to alter the resolutions of his society. | 

c. Zo prevail on, upon (formerly with): to sue- 
ceed in persuading, inducing, or influencing. 

1573-80 Baser Af. P 696 With whom when she conld 
nothing prenaile. 1617 Moayson /#iv. 1. 25, I so preuailed 
with him, as he let me haue it. 1656 Stanuey //ist. Philos. 
Iv, (1701) 133/1 Enquiring what disputes they were where- 
with Socrates prevailed so much npon the young Men. oe 
Swiet Death Partridge Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 158, I prevailed 
with myself togoand scehim, 1711 Bupcetin Spec. No, 67 
»6, I was prevailed upon by her and her Mother to go last 
Night to one of his Balls. 2805 Emiy Ciark Banks of 
Douro 11.118 They could not prevail with her to stay. rot 
H.H.Witson rit. India 11. 220 The Peshwa, ,endeavoure: 
to prevail upon the Resident to grant a longer interval, 
1863 W. C. Batowni 4/7. Hunting ix. 396 As hard as ever 
I could prevail on my nag to go. < 

+d. trans, = prevail upon; to persuade, induce. 

1475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxh.) 3 The anguisshes, troubles, and 
divisions..may not prevaile them to the repairing and 
wynoyng of any poate manere outrageous losses to this 
Reaume. 1586 Lp, Burcniey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1 
IIL. 6 Morgan prevaled hir to renew hir intelligence with 
Babyngton. 1752 Fie.oinc Amelia 1. vii, His partner, who 
was. .afterwards prevailed to dance with him. 1834 7racts 
Sor Times No. 40. 2 Those who were most likely to be pre- 
vailed to act upon the principles of it. 

+4. intr. To be of advantage or use ; to profit: 

= AVAIL v. 2. Obs. 

¢1500 Melusine 209 Syth..bat my presence & long ahydyng 
here with you may nought preuaylle to you. 1534 ‘TINDALE 
N. 1., Prol. Romans (1551) 66b/1 What prenayleth it 
nowe that y® teachest another man not to steale, when 
y" thine own selfe art a thefe in thine hert? 1584 Cocan 
Haven Health (1636) 16 Aristotle..saith that it prevaileth 
greatly both to the health of the body, and to the study of 
Philosophy. 

+b. trans. To be of advantage or use to, to 
benefit: = AvalL v. 3. Obs. 


1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 56/1 Menes how to prevaile the 


stranngers. 1465 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. 1.241 He seyd 
yf it myght prevayle yow, he woulde with ryght good 
wylle that it choulde he doo. 1549 Latimer 2d Sers. bef 
Edw. VI, To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 There thy money: so gleaned 
and gathered of the and thyne. .can not prevayle the. 159 
Tell. Troth's N. Y. Gift (1876) 32 Vulcans Ielosy prenaile 
him nothing. — 

te. To give (any one) the benefit or advantage 
of (something): = AVAIL v. 7. Usually rofl. to 
avail oneself of: = Avain v.85. [F. se prévaloir, 
21600.} Obs. 

16 Moryson /#in. 11. 234, I am saci going..to waste 
the Countrie of Tyrone, and to preuaile the Garrisons there 
of some Corne to keepe their horses in the Winter. @ 156 
Ln. Heasert Lie (1888) 47 No man hath more dexterons ly 
prevailed himself thereof. 1681 Dayvven Ads. & Achit. 5. 
461 Prevail yourself of what occasion gives, 

5. inir. To be or become the stronger, more 
wide-spread, or more frequent usage or feature; to 
predominate. (A later weakening of sense 2.) 

1628 Hoases Thucyd. (1822) 3 These cities.. began. .to be 
called Hellenes: and yet could not that name of a long 
time after prevail upon them all. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. 
i. vi. § 39 If any one will..to such..complex Ideas, give 
Names that shall prevail, they will then be new Species to 
them, 1713 Aopison Hyun ' The Spacious firmament’ ii, 
Soon as the Evening Shades prevail, The Moon takes up 
the wondrous Tale. 1718 Free-thinker No. 35 06 The 
Gilded Signs prevailed over those of any other Colour, 
1879 Haaan Lyesighd ii. 16 Light eyes prevail among 
northern nations and dark eyes among the races who live 
in the ae of a tropical sun, 

b. Hence, To be in general use or praclice ; to 
be commonly aceepted or adopted; to exist, 
obtain, occur, or be present constantly or widely ; 
to be prevalent or current. 

1776 Giason Decl, & F. vii. (1869) 1. 145 A silent con- 
sternation prevailed on the assembly. 1790 Pacey Hore 
Paui.i, 2 Reports and traditions hah prevailed in that 
age. 1840 W. lavinc in Life & Lett. (1866) 11. 155 Now 
& snowstorm is Pieaiing. 1875 Jowert Plato (el a) V. 
228 Their way of thinking is far better than any other which 
now prevails In the world. 

+Prevailable, 2. Obs. rare. [f. prece+ 
“ABLE. Cf. OF, prevalable (21500 in Godef.).] 
a, Able to prevail; efficacious. b. Capable of 
being beneficially used, available. ¢. That may 
be prevailed zefvz or influenced. 

1624 Gre Foot out of Snare 68 The Dinell hath no greater 
cunning, nor preuaileable art. @ 1638 Mrpr IVés. (1672) 3 
So prevailable with Almighty God is the power of Consent 
in Prayer, 1658 M. Casaubon Creduéity (1670) 111 Who 


PREVALENCE. 


maintained, that Christ his miracles, without further con- 
sideration, were not prevailable to that end, to make faith 
or evidence of his Deity. 1679 Marc. Mason Jichler 
Vicki. 3 Upon’ the acconnt of their Religion, or of their 
Sex, very prevailable upon to speak what often is not true. 

Prevailance, obs. form of PREVALENCE, 

Prevailer. Now rave. [f. Prevan v. + 
-ER1,] One who prevails; one who is successful 
or gains the mastery. 

1618 Hist. P, Warbeck in Select. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
7s That so..they might..be..the better welcomed and 
entertained with the prevailer. 1670 in Somers Tracts I. 
14 For want of Discipline, the Prevailers applied themselves 
to plunder the Baggage. 17a1-2 Woorow //ist. Suff. Ch. 
Scotd. (1828) 1. 1. it. 200 He was mighty in prayer and a 
singular prevailer. 1800 A. Swanston Serm,. § Lect. 1. 
437 It signifies a princely prevailer with God. 

Prevailing, v// sb. [f. as prec. +-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb PrevaiL; the having or 
gaining of the mastery or predominance; prevalence. 

1607-18 Bacon £'ss., Nai. in Men (Arb.) 358 A smal pro- 
ceeder thoughe by often prevaylinges. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
No. 195 #2 To hinder the creeping in and prevailing of 

uacks and Pretenders. 1872 Moatev Voltaire (1886) 4 
The prevailing of the gates of hell. 

Prevai‘ling, #//. a. [f. as prec, +-1No 2] 
That prevails, in various senses. 

1, That is or proves to be superior in any con- 
test; victorious; ruling; effective, influential. 

@.1586 Sipwey Ps. xin. ii, Why walk 1 in woes, While pre- 
vayling foes Haue of joyes bereft me? 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
iv. 973 Farr heavier load thy self expeet to feel Front my 

revailing arme. 1706 Estcovat Fair Examp, u i. 20 

Effects of Age, not to be remov'd by Physick, tho' never so 
prevailing. 1848 R. 1. Wiraearoace Doctr. Incarnation 
1x, (1852) 206 Pleading the merits of His death as the pre- 
vailing Intercessor for His brethren, 

2. Predominant in extent or amount; most widely 
occurring or necepled ; generally current: = PRe- 
VALENT @. 3. 

1685 in oe aie Oct. (1876) 408/2 The prevailing re- 
port is that the Lord Gray is pardoned. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) IL 1. 1 i. 123 Led by false Religion or pre- 
vailing Custom. 1815 Evrwinstone Ace. Canbul (1842) 1. 
171 The prevailing wind,..in the region south-west of 
Heinalleh, is from the south-east, 1849 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. ii, L. 230 The evils discontent was compounded 
of many ice 1867 H. Macmitcan Bible Teach, vii. 
(1870) 148 The colours..of leaves are wonderfully diversified, 
thongh green is the prevailing hue, 

Prevailingly, adv. [f. prec.+-ux*.] In 
a prevailing manner or degree. 

1. With prevailing cffect ; effectively, successfully. 
Now rare or Obs. 

@ 1638 Meve I! &s. (1672) 366 We by him do that here on 
earth in a meaner way, which he..doth for us in heaven 
powerfully and prevailingly. 1683 Orrwam Poct. Ws, 15 
Sure were the means, we chose, And wrought prevailingly. 

2. In a preponderating degree; predominantly ; 
chiefly, mainly. ’ 

1797 W. Tayvrox in Monthly Rev. XXII. 248 The litera- 
tnre..and the manners..were prevailingly those of pro- 
testant Germany. 1845 H. Roczas £ss. (1860) I. 97 Lhe 
one is the prevailingly philosophical teiperamment gy the 
other, the prevailingly poetical. 1878 O. W. Hocmes Motley 
201 Of the seyen United Provinces, two..were prevailingly 
Arminian. . a 

So Preyai‘lingness, rare, the qualily or faculty 
of prevailing. a 

1880 G. Mragorrn Tragic Com, viii, His pride in his pre- 
vailingness thrilled her. 

+Prevailment, 0¢s. rare. [f. PREVAIL 2, 
+-MENT.} The aclion or fact of prevailing, in- 
fluencing, or gaining ascendancy. 

1tg90 Suans, Mids. N.1. i. 35 Messengers Of strong pre- 
uailment in vnhardned youth, 1599 R. Lixcne duc. Fit. 
1lij, Tbat..famoused preuailement which Inpiter so victori- 
ously carried ouer his father. 1633 T. Aoass Zxf. 2 Peter 
ii. 10 If we be sensible of the flesh,..repent of her prevail- 
ments;..we shall then sing to his glory. 

Prevalence (pre'viléns). Also 6-7 prevail- 
ance. i. F. prévalence (15-16th c. in Godef.), 
ad. med.L. prevaléntia (Digests) superior force, f. 
prevalére to PREVAIL: see -ENCE.] ¢ 

1. The fact or action of prevailing ; the having or 
obtaining of predominance or mastery. Now zare. 

1sgz Kyp Sp. Trag. ut. xv, Awake, Renenge, if tone.. 
Have yet the power or preuailance in hell. 1633 Br. Hatt 
Hard Texts, N. T. 22 Vhose sins which we commit, .upon 
-.suddaine and forceable prevalence ofa temptation. 1711 1n 
woth Rep Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 140 There was a 
strong probability for their prevalence, considering their 
advantage in the ground, their numbers.., and their resoln- 
tion. 1748 Harter Odserv. Mau u. ii. 178 The Prevalence 
of their own Endeavours..over this age 1833 CHAL- 
meRS Const, Max (1835) 1. iv. 192 The final prevalence of 
the good over the evil, 1866 Swixavene Ywo Dreams 74 
Words and sense Fail through the tune’s imperious pre- 
valence. g . 

tb. Presence or existence of greater power or 


strength. Oés. ’ 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. w. v. 188 Many are right 
handed whose Livers are weakely constituted, and many 
use the left (hand), in whom that part is strongest; and we 
observe in Apes and other animals, whose Liver is in the 
right, no regular prevalence therein. | 
2. Effective force or power; influence, 


efficacy; prevailingness, Now rave. 
1631 T. Date Tom Al Trades (1876) 149 In Colledges, 
the letters of great persons. have beene of great prevailance 


weighl ; 


PREVALENCY. 


lin Bee petfermenss] But it is not so now in these dayes. 
1642 Br. Revnotos /srachs Petit. 6 There is n kinde of 
onnipotencie in prayer, as having an Interest and _preva- 
lence with Gods le or 3938 Entertainer No 15. 
zor Great is the Prevalence of a fashionable Practice. 180% 
Mas. E. Parsons Myst. Vist? 1V. 26a Example has great 
prevalence, whether good or bad, 1879 G. Mzeepitn Egoist 
xvil, A sensitive gentleman, anxious even to prognostic 
apprehension on behalf of his pride, bis comfort and his 
prevalence. 3 
3. The condition of belng prevalent, or of general 
occurrence or existence ; extensive or common 
practice or acceptance. (The ordinary current sense.) 
1713 SteaLe Guardian No. x p1 The notion I have of the 
ease of ambition this way. 1750 Jounson Rausbler 
o 43 P3 This position..perhaps, will never gain much 
revalence by a close examination. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) 
¥.2 We were a little uneasy from the steady prevalence 
of winds in the westerly quarter. 1844 Lp, Buovenam Brit, 
Const. v., (1863) 77 The prevalence of bribery is the most 
difficute subject with which we have to deal. 
Prevalency (pre'valénsi), Now rare. [ad. 
med.L, pravaléntias see prec. and -ENcy.] The 
quality or fact of being prevalent. 
+1. Superiority, predominance : = PREVALENCE I. 
1623 Cocuenam, Prevalencie, excellencie. 1642 Cnas. | 
Declar. 12 Aug. Wks. 1663 IL. 152 Concurrence was 
desperate by reason of the Prevalency of the Bishops nnd 
of the Recusant Lords. 1691 Andros Tracts 11. 241 Where 
the vice of Covetousness has..got the prevalency over the 


rest, 17r0 Priomaux Orig. Tithes v.35 The corruptions of | 


the Church of Rome throngh the prevalency of the Papal 

Power bronght some such [prescriptions] afterwards in. 
+b. The quality of being of greater power or 

strength ; saperiority of power: = PREVALENCE 1b, 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psend. Ep. iv. v. 187 That there is 
also in men a naturall prepotency in the right [hand], we 
cannot with constancy affirme, if we make observation in 
children. .this prevalency is either uncertainly placed in 
the laterality, or custome determines its indifferency. did. 
189 According to the indifferency or original and native 

repotency, there ariseth an equality in both, or prevalency 
in either side. ¥ 2 

2. Prevailing or effective power or influence ; pre- 
vailingness: = PREVALENCE 2. 

1656 Jeanes Ful. Chris? 333 So the value of his suffer- 
ings was an argument of prevalency with his father. 1661 
Fentuam Resolves 11 vii. (ed. 8) 191 Those that are daily 
attendant upon great Persons,..have a greater prevalency 
with them, than those. .that live as strangers tothem. 1794 
Pacey Evid. wu. ix. (1817) 32a For the express purpose of 
showing to the emperor the effect and reer lency of the new 
institution. 1842 J. Sueaman in H. Allon AZenz. (1863) a96 
Prayer has a wonderful prevalency with God. 

3. The quality or condition of being prevalent, 
or of frequent or general occurrence or acceptance : 
== PREVALENCE 3. 

1651 C. Caatwricnt Cert. cae 1.110 Sometimes through 
.-prevalencie of error, the Church may be so obscured as to 
be scarcely visible. 1766 Cote in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
IV. 485 Convinced of the great es ery of Deism in that 
Kingdom, 1794S, Winttams Vermont 63 The prevalency 
and extent of the westerly winds. 1882-3 Schag”s Encyci. 
Relig. Knowl. 11, 885/3 From Cicero down, stress has been 
justly aid on the prevalency among all aations of a belief 
in a superior being. 

b. With a and #/. A prevalent feature. 

1806 R. Cumazatanp Afert, (1807) IL, 26a To.. purify my 
native language from certain false pedantic prevalencics 
which were much in fashion when I first became a writer. 


Prevalent Saal a. (sb.) (Also 7 pre- 
vailent.) [ad. L. 2 


or powerful, pr. pee 
(Not in Fro} That prevails; prevailing. 

1. Having great power or force; effective, power- 
fol; influential, cogent; efficacious, potent. adso/. 
or const. with (a person). Now rare (and chiefly 
in connexlons in which prevail is in use). 

1576 Fiemina Panopl. Epist. 67 Neither these, nor those 
consolations. .onght not to seeme so prevalent and effectuall, 
as the verie state it selfe of our citi, 1624 T. Tavtoa 
2 Serm, wu. 23 Lifting up hands, and praiers, which are 
powerfull and prevalent ngainst Amalek. 1642 Declar. 
Lords & Conint.3 Aug. 15 Ill-affected persons, who are so 
prevalent with His Majestic rzxx W. Kise tr. Maude's 
Ref, Politics iii, 106 Love is more prevalent in obtaining 
what you desire than fear. 1796 Bune Let. to C. ¥. Fox 
Wks, 1842 11. 389 Ile, and those who are much prevalent 
with him. 1805 Hotczorr Aryan Perdue 1. a65 Of all 
other instruction, that of example is the most prevalent. 
1828 A. Jouty Sunday Serv, (1840) 76 pyri in faith.. 
we may humbly hope that our prayers shall be prevalent. 

b. Of medicines, etc.: Efficacious. Ods. 

r615 G. Sanoys Trav. 126 A kind of Rue..much in re- 
quest. .esteeming it prevalent against hurtfull spirits. 1632 
tr. Bruel's Praxis Aled. 7 Pils are more prevalent then 
electuaries in this disease, 1676 Wortince Cyder (1691) 194 
Cider. .is also prevalent against the stone. r7ra tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 163 A most prevalent Thing against the 
Green-Sickness. al 

2. Waving the superiorily or ascendancy; pre- 
dominant, victorious. Now rare. 

1614 Raceicn Hist. World v. iii. § 15 Il. 511 But the 
yong Nephew .. regarded only the things present; tho 
weakenesse of Rome ; the prevalent fortunes of Carthage. 
1640 Lo. Sav in Land's Wes. (1857) VI. 120 A theological 
searecrow, wherewith the potent and prevalent party uses 
to fright and enforce those who are not of their opinions. 
ee uma Mist. Eng. (11. xiv, 12 note, The Puritans, 
though then prevalent, did not think proper to dispute this 
reat constitutional point. 184g Macautav Hist, Eng. ic. 
79 The gross injustice, insolence, and cruelty of the party 
which was prevalent at Dort. 


revalens, -ent-em very strony | 
of prevalire: see PREVAILY, | 
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3. Most cxtensively used or practised ; gencrally 
or widely accepted; of frequent occnrrence; ex- 
tensively existing ; in general use. 

1658 Sta T. Baowne Aydriot. Introd. (5736) Which..from 
that Time spread, and me the prevalent Practice. 4 6 
C. Lucas Ets. Waters 1.15 The false notion, .souniversally, 
so absurdly prevatent. 18:6 Sincea Hist, Cards 144 The 
watermark most prevalent. .is found on the paper of books 
printed by Lucas Brandis de Schass, 2827 Roagars Moy. 
Centr, Amer. 32, | shall write the proper names..according 
to the most prevalent pronunciation. 1834 Mrs. Somre- 
vintz Connex. Phys. Se. xv. (1849) 3 2 The most prevalent 
winds in Europe are the N.E.and 5.W. 1870 ANprason 
AMission: Amer. Bd. 1V. xxxv. 271 The chotera was preva- 
fent in that year, 5 Fs 

B. sd. (absol. use of adj.) That which is pre- 
valent: see quots. Cf. PREVALENcY 3b. rare. 
_ 1867 Latuam Black & White 119 The com faint Toguel 
is familiarly spoken of as the ‘ Prevalent’... When the ‘ Pre- 
valent’ is very prevalent, families have to arrange not to 
have it all at the same time. 2873 Lytrow Parisians ut vi, 
A lively pattern, in which the prevalents were rose-colour 
and white. s f 

Prevalently (pre‘valéntli), ado. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a prevalent manner or degree. 

1. Prevailingly, overpoweringly, victoriously ; 
powerfully, effectlvely. Now rare. 

1636 Jackson Creed vin. xiv. §1 Dir pervaleny tempt 
them to cruelty and hatred towards this Holy One. 1737 
Bovse The Olive xiii, By long succeeding Trials doom’d to 

et Strength from her Falls, and rise more prevalently 

Great! 1858 Caruvie Fredk. Gt. a. vi. (1873) 1. 8a They 
fonght much and prevalently. 4 

2. To a prevailing exlent; in a great proportion 
of cases; very frequently, generally, usually. 

1709 CHANDLER Effort agst. Bigotry 30 Censorious Persons 
(those that are habitually and prevalently so) do really want 
that Charity which is essential to Christianity, 1869 F. W. 
Newman J/isc. 202 Long steppes,..which.. like our sheep- 
downs, were prevalently round and smooth. 1879 Cua. G. 
Rossetti Seek & F. 281 Silence and peace are and ought to 
be more prevalently characteristic of ordinary Christians. 

So Pre'valentness, the quality of being prevalent, 
prevalency. (Bailey, vol. 11, 1727.) 

+ Prevale'scent, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pra- 
valéscent-em, pt. pple. of prevaliscére to become 
very strong, inceptive of prevalére to PREVAIL: sce 
-ESCE.] Becoming prevalent; growing to prevail. 
So + Prevale'scenoe, growing ascendancy. 

1653 J. Hate. Paradoxes 56 In the primitive times. our 
reason was not deprav’d with long traditionall customes, 
nor tinctured by aay prevalescent humour. /4d, 118 Livia 
. had that great prevalescence with him, that he by her 
means disposed the succession of the Empire upon a son of 
her womb by a former husband. 

+ Preva‘lid, a. Ods. rare—". [tees L. pre- 
valid-us very slrong, too strong: see Pre- A, 6 and 
Va) Excessively strong. 

1657 Hawnr Ailing ts AL. a3 Prevalid bodies are secure 
from external hurts, yet are they burdned and laden with 
their own strength, 

Prevaly, obs, form of Priviy. 

+ Preva‘ricable, ¢. Obs. rare—', [f. L. pre- 
viric-dri to PREVARICATE +~ABLE.] Capable of 
being ‘ prevaricated’ or deviated from. 

1644 Dicay Nad. Soud u. Pref. 353 It will follow enidently 
out of them, (if they be of necessity and not preuaricable) 
that some other Principle beyond bodies, is required to be 
the roote and first ground of motion in them. 

+ Preva‘ricant, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. prv- 
varicant-emt, pres. pple. of previricdri to PRr- 
vaRICATE.] Deviating from the proper course or 
method ; irregular, improper. 

eg} Butwee Chiron. 103 To throw downe the Hand from 
the Head, with the Fingers formed into a gripe or scratching 
posture ;..or to throw it upwards with the Palme turned np, 
are actions prevaricant in Rhetorick, and condemned by 
Quintiian. " 

+Preva‘ricate, 2. Obs. rare. Also pre-. 
(ad. L. pravaricdt-us, pa. pple. of preevaricari: 
see next.] Perverted ; perverse. 

1635 Beatnwart Arcad. Pr. u. 58 In this case (see my 

revaricate misery !) would I not either be led or driven 

y any. 16g0 CHARLETON Paradoxes Prol. 7 The Divine.. 
met with a core for the nicety of his Conscience, from a 
prevaricate Adversary. . 

Prevaricate (prive'rikelt), v. Also 7 pree-. 
fe L, prevaric-dri to walk crookedly, hence, to 

eviate from a straight conrse, hence from the path 
of duty ; spec. of an advocate, to practise collaston ; 
in eccl. L. to transgress, f. prw, PRE- A. + vdricdre 
to spread the legs apart, straddle (f. vartcu 
straddling, f. varus bent, knock-kneed + -scvs, 
-I0) : see -ATE 3.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

+1. To go aside from the right course, method, 
or mode of action; to swerve from the proper 
course ; to deviate, go astray, transgress. Ods. 

1s82 N.T, (Rhem.) Acés i. 25 Shew..whom thon hast 
chosen, to take the place of this ministerie and Apostleship, 
from the which Indas hath prevaricated, 16:0 B. Joxson 
Alch. un. iii, 1f you..should now preuaricate, And, to your 
owne particular lusts, employ So great, and catholique a 
blisse. 1657-83 Evenvn Hist. Kedig. (1850) II. 305 How 
widely they differ and prevaricate from the wholesome pre- 
cepts and doctrine delivered. 1681 Wuarton Soud World 
Wks. (1683) 65: Motion .. might easily prevaricate, and 
wander, unless it were Ruled by the Intellect. 


ee 
= Ea 


PREVARICATION, 


2. To deviate from stralghtforwardness; to act 
or speak evasively ; to quibble, shuffle, equivocate. 

@ 3631 Donna io Select. (1840) 257 Follow not these men 
in their severity,..nor in their facility to disguise and pre- 
varicate in things that are. 1645 Pacitr Herestogr. (1662) 

09 Let therefore all men no longer preevaricate with thelr 
Coeactemen (in matters of some inconsiderable scruples). 
1749 Fizioiwe Toot Jones xvut. viii, Do not hesitate nor 
prevaricate; but answer foithfully and truly to every ques- 
tion 1 ask. 184x James Brigand xxxii, Perhaps we may 

wt it in such = way as to prevent his prevaricating. 1865 

. H. Incranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 392 \t is impossible 
efor me either to conceal or to prevaricate, 4 

+3. Law. a. To betray the cause of a client by 
collasion with an opponent. b. To undertake a 
matter falsely and deccitfully In order to defeat the 
object professed to be promoted. Oés. 

1646 in Somers Tracts 1. 33 Nor is it an unusnal thing for 
a Lawyer to be of Couoci! with one Party, and to prevari- 
cate, and be of Confederacy under-hand with the adverse 
Party, 1656 Brounr Glostogr. s.v. Calumuiats, He that 
undertakes ones sute, and either will not urge reasons in the 
behalf of his Clyent, or answer the Objections of his adver- 
sary, when he is able, is said to Prevaricate, i, to play the 
false Proctor. 1672 Cowel’s Interpr., Prevaricate, is 
when a man falsly and deceitfully scems to undertake a 
thing, ca intentioue that he may destroy it. a@1716 Soutn 
Serm, {74a XI. 282 For should a brother prevaricate and 

rove false, nature itself would seem to..upbraid his un- 

uman a, " 

+4. In etymological sense: To walk or go 
crookedly ; in quot., to plough crookedly. Ods. 

1801 Raxken Hist, France 1. 424 They were careful not 
to prevaricate, or make crooked serpentine ridges; but to 

e straight furrows and ridges. 

II. Transitive senses. 

+5. To deviate from, transgress (a ‘law’, etc.). 

1596 Spenser State red, Wks, (Globe) 610/r ‘The lawes.. 
are sithence either disanulled, or quite prevaricated through 
chaunge and alterations of times. 1604 T, Waicut Passions 
vi, 297 When the Soule did not prevaricate the Lawe of 
God, or passe the limittes of Reason. t 

+8. ‘To turn (anything) from the straight course, 
application, or meaning; to pervert. Ods. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler a He wilt therefore bestirre him 
to prevaricate Evangelicall Truths, and Ordinances. 1660 
Jeu. Tavioa Duct. Dubit. 1. ii, rule viii, He may not pre- 
varicate this duty of a judge. 1682 Drypkn Relig. Laict 
Pref., Wks. (Globe) 189. 1705 Segued xiv,O! soy imes— 
when purity our Youth, And P{riests] prevaricate the Sacred 
Truth, Desert the Chlurc]h for meaner ends unknown. 


Preva‘ricating, f7/.a._[f. pe +-INo 2] 

1. That prevaricates; swerving from the proper 
course or from straightforward statement; quibbling. 

1641 Baatuwair Merc. Brit. Bjb, Pious bashfulnesse is 
unusual! to prevaricating transgressors. 1713 Aootson Cf. 
Tariff 1a Vhe Court found him such a False, Shuffling, Pre- 
varicating Rascal, 2833 J. H. Newman Ar7ans iv. iii. (1876) 
308 Creeds, which were., intolerable only because the badges 
of a prevaricating party. f, 

2. Deflecting light so as to show objects 
crookedly. rare. 

1870 Lowett Study Wind. 237 Flowers.,made of French 
cambric spangled with dewdrops of prevaricating glass. 


Prevarication (pr?veriké! pe Also 7 pree-. 
[= F. prévarication («2th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
prevaricition-em, n. of actlon f. prevaricdri to 
PREVABICATE. 

r60r Hottann Pliny xvut. xix. 1. 579 The ploughman, 
unlesse he bend and stoupe forward..must.. leave much 
undone as it ought to be; a fault which in Latine we call 
Prevarication: and this tearme appropriate unto Husban- 
drie, is borrowed from thence by Lawyers.] 

41. Divergence from the right course, method, or 
modeofaction. a. Deviation from rectitude; vio- 
lation of moral law ; transgression, trespass. Ods. 

1383 Weir 1 Zist, ii. 14 Forsoth the womman was dis- 
ceyued In feith, in preuaricacioun [g/ose or brekyng of the 
lawe}. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. eon 4s He was right 
counenabte by cause of the curyng, the whiche by manere 
was semblable to the preuaricacion, by lyk and contrarye. 
1528 Rov Rede me (Atb.) 119 Of all oure detestacions And 
sinfull prevaricacions Thou alone arte the defender. 1665 
Wrnea Lord's Prayer 1aa It was thereby subject to many 
infirmities, and inclinable to att manner of Prevarications, 
agox tr. Le Clerc's Print, Fathers (1702) 337, That all Men 
do not die through the Death and Prevarication of Adam. 

+b. Departure from a rule, principle, or normal 
slate; perversion or violation of a law, etc.; de- 
viation from truth or correctness, error; breach 
of rule, irregularity. Ods. 

3615 Crooxe Body of Max 258 So is her body a necessary 
being, a first and not a second intention of Nature, her 
proper and absolute worke not ber error or preuarication, 
1633 Pavan Histrio-Mastix 1. vi xii. 533 b, On Holi-dayes 
..men every where runne to the Ale-house, to Playes, to 
Enterludes, and dances, to the very derision of Gods Name, 
and the prevarication of the day. 1671 Howe Vanity Mfax 
Wks, 1862 I. 430 It is eqaally m prevarication from true 
manhood to be moved with everything nnd with nothing. 
1674 Own Holy Spirit Wks. 1852 IIT. 146 It is no small 
prevarication in some Christians to give countenance to so 
putid a fiction. = r 

+e. lif. Divergence froma straight line or course. 
[x601: see etymology above.] 1673 Newton In Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 343 How much those errors. .are 
increased or diminished, is to be estimated by the prevari- 
cation of the rays. ° 
+2, Deviation from daty; violation of trast; 
corrupt action, esp. in a court of law. Obs. 

1541 Pavnan Caitlin vii. 11 b, Catiline (the whiche a fewe 


PREVARICATIVE. 


dayes before was by preuarication and falsehod quite of petye 
theft). 1897 Gude § Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 180 Sen our Hey, in 
his office, Is lyke in Preuaricatioun, He sall ressaif sic lyke 
Justice, Mak he nocht reformatioun. 2662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Ambass, 115 The Inhabitants of Pleskon.. 
charg'd Puskin with prevarication in his Employment, and 
perfidionsness towards his Prince. 1727-41 Cuamneas Cyc/., 
Prevarication is also used for a secret abuse committed in 
the exercise of a public office, or of a commission given by 
a private person. [Hence in Webster 1828, etc.] 

+b. Law. See PREVARICATE U. 3. ObS. _ 

gga Hunoer, Prevarication..is a collusion done in lawe, 
.Wherby the one partye suffereth the other to ohtayne in 
suite, to the entent to burte or endomage some other. 1628 
Le Grvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 256 Uf it shall appeare, that 
they haue forfeited their Faith, or wronged their Client by 
preuarication. 3720 J. Harris Lex. Techn, U1, Prevarica- 
tion, in the Civil Law, is where an Informer colludes with 
the Defendant, and so makes only a feigned Prosecution. 

3. Avoidance of plain dealing or straightforward 
statement of the truth; evasion, quibbling, shuffling, 
equivocation, double-dealing, deception. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 413, 1 .. shall clearly 
without any fraud or prevarication declare my opinion. 
3673 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 388 When Doctor Hey- 
lin's Divinity shall go for orthodox, or his Prevarications 
pass for History, you may then... be reputed a Classical 
Author. 1797 Burxe Regic. Peace iii, Wks. VIII. 304 
Fraud and prevarication are servile vices, a 186a BuckLE 
Civiliz. (1871) IL. v. 337 Hume..was a man..utterly 
incapable of falsehood, or of prevarication of any kind. 
186a Burton Bé, // unter (1863) 13a, Mr. Justice Best said 
he had a great mind to commit tbe witness for prevaricntion. 


Preva‘ricative, ¢. rare". [f. L. prevart- 
car to PREVARICATE: see -{VE.} Characterized 
by or tending to prevarication. 


1657 Hawke Killing is MM. 38 The Umpestore penalty,. 
for Bf, prevaricative and invective pamphlet. 
Also 6-7 


Prevaricator (prfverrike'tas). 
-tour, 7-9 pre-. (a. L. pravdricdtor, agent-n. f. 
prevaricdri to PREVARICATE: see -OR.] One who 
prevaricates, 

+1. One who goes astray, diverges, or deviates 
from the right course; a transgressor. Ods. 

1542 Becon Christmas Banguet i. Civ b, The fyrst sinner, 
s fyrst reuaricatour begat synners bonde to death. 18a 

- I. (Rhem.) Gal, ii. 18 For if I build the same things 
againe which I have destroied, I make myself a prevaricatour 
(Wvettr, TinpaLe trespassour, 1611 transgressour]. 1697 
C. Lesuie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 74 Which neither Fox, nor 
any of his Followers have done ; and therefore are accus'd 
by them as Prevaricators from their own Principles. 1755 
Smottert Quix, i. 4. xi, Thou prevaricator of all the 
squirely ordinances of chivalry ! 


tb. One who betrays a cause or violates a trust; 


n renegade; a traitor. Ods. 

¢1gss Haapsrietp Divorce [Ten, VIZT (Camden) 177 The 
King .. licensed Queen Katherine to choose counsellors 
where she wonld.. whereof some played very honest parts 
and stood stiffly and fast to her cause, some played the pre- 
varicators, and fled from her to the King’s side. a 163 
B. Jonson Underwoods, Epist. to Muster Colby, Where.. 
loud Boasters, and perjur‘d, with the infinite more Prevari- 
cators swarm. . ‘ : 

+2. One who diverts something from its proper 
use; a perverter, Obs. 

3694 D'Urrev Qurx. 1.1v. 1.40 A plague on thee, thou con- 
founded Prevaricator of Language. 1907 G. G. Coutron in 
Contemp. Rev. June 797 Knowing that such prevaricators 
of tithes were destined to find their part in hell with Cain. 

3. One who acts or speaks so as to evade the strict 
trnth ; 2 quibbler, shuffler, equivocator. 

1650 Butwer Anthroponte!, 21 Who have forced Art (the 
usual imitator of Nature) to turn pravaricator in humanity. 
3656 Hoazes Six Lessons Wks, 1845 Vii. 334 There was 
never seen worse reasoning than in that philosophical 
essay; which. .proceeded from a prevaricator, 174z WARaUR- 
ton Div. Legat. 11.11. App. 46 What is to be done with this 
Prevaricator? 1760-7a H. Brooke 00/ of Qual. (2792) lf. 
29 The judge cried ont, Clerk, hand me up the examination 
of this prevaricator. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 6 Sept., 
The prevaricators, who ever they were, 
he obtained, 

4. At Cambridge University: An orator who 
made a jocose or satirical speech at Commence- 
ment; valled also varier, (Jn quot. 1885 applied 
to the corresponding ferre filius at Oxford.) Obs. 
exc. /ist. 

(Cf. Cicero De Partit, Orat, ¢.. 36, § 326 Preevaricator 
significat eum qui in contrariis causis quasi varie esse positus 
ea yC eC 

1614}. CHAMA@ERLAIN in Cré, & Times Fas. (1848) 1. 30. 
The Bishop of Ely sent the moderator, the fans ihe 
and one of the repliers, that were all 


Sales of prevaricator, 
of his nouse, twenty angels a-piece. 1636 Lavp in Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. ee Mary’s Church 
(Cambridge] at every Great Commencement is made a 
theatre and the preevaricator's stage, wherein he acts and 
sets forth his profane and scurrilous jests. 1 Putturrs. 
Prevaricator.., also a Master of Arts in the Grigeuns of 
Cambridge, chosen..to make an ingenious Satyrical Speech 
reflecting on the Misdemeanours of the principal Members. 
3851 Coll, Life t. Fas, J 84 The Praevaricator's gibes were 
launched forth at all present, 1885 Hazuitt in Antiguary 
Oct. 1534/1 Randolph the poet appears to have been the 
prevaricator for 1632. 

+5. Law. (See PREVARICATE v. 3.) Obs, 

3638 Cuituinaw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. §21 Do we know 
the Jesuits no better than so? What, are, they turned Pre- 
varicators against their own Faction? Are they likely 
Men to betray and expose their own Agents and Instru- 
ments? 1696 B. Kennett Roma Antig. W. ut. xviii. 136 
The Civilians define a Prevaricator to be one that betrays 


said dogs could not 


——— eS ———— a 


1836 


his Cause to the Adversary, and turns on the Criminal’s side 
whom he ought to prosecute. age Siveray Tacitus (1805) 
11]. 355 All persons concerned either in procuring or con- 
ducting for hire a collusive action, were to be treated as 
public prevaricators, 

Preva‘ricatory,¢. rare. [f. as PREVARICATE 
% + -oRY%,] Characterized by prevarication ; 


prevaricating ; evasive, " r » 

¢ 3656 Bramuate Refiic. iii. 138 lis fellows being examined 
6 ne refused to answer, or gave such ambiguous and 
revaricatory answers, that some ingenuous Catholicks 
gan to suspect that they fostered some treachery, 1824 


W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 415 Exhibiting the | 


disgrace of prevaricatory witnesses, 

+ Preva‘ricatrice. 06s. rare—'. [ad. late 
L. prevaricdirie-em (Augustine) a female trans- 
gressor, fem. agent-n.: see PREVARICATOR; perhaps 
through F. prévaricalrice (1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A female ‘ prevaricator’ or transgressor, 

1480 AMirour Saluacionun 1198 Oure ladie.. wold be 

urified to be of the fawe Executrice V' sho ne shuld noght 

¢ demed of the lawe preuaricatrice. 

+Preva:ry,v. Obs. rare. [prob. a. OF. pré- 
varier (12the. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. prevaricari: 
see PREVARICATE v.] frais. To pervert: = PRE- 
VARICATE 2, 6, 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Bjb, He 
ought to knowe the accydentes that chaunce to come in 
dyseases for often tymes it preuaryeth the same selfe cure 
of the dyseases as Gaylen declareth (orig, totam curam prae- 
tiaricant et peruertunt]. 

Prevaseil, obs. Sc. f. Privy Seat. Prevate, 
obs. f, Privity. Prevay,obs.f. Privy. Preve, 
var. PRIVE v. Obs.; obs. f. Privy, Proor, Prove. 


tPre'veance. 06s. rare—'. [a. obs. F. pre- 


zeance providence, provision (1617 in Godef.):—Jate | 
L. type *previdentia, in sense of frovidentia: | 


see PrevIDE.} Provision: in quot., the Provisions 
of Oxford, drawn up 1258, 

€3325 Chron. Eng. (Ritson) 1003 Bituene the barouns ant 
the yng, Wes gret stryvyng For the preveance of Oxne- 
ford, That sire Simound de Mountfort Meintenede. 

Prevei, obs. f. Privy, Prevelage, -lege, obs. 
ff. PrivitecE. Prevely, obs. f. Prrvity. 

Prevenance (pre‘viniins). [a. F. prévenance 
(prevana‘hs) (also in Eng. use), f. préventr to an- 
ticipate, prepossess: see PREVENE and -ANcE.] 


Courteons anticipation of the desires or needs of | 


others; an obliging manner; complaisance. 

3823 Scotr Quentin D. Introd., A very conversable 
pleasing man, with an air of prévenance and ready civility 
of communication, 1848 Tuackerav Van, Fair tii, The 
same good-humour,frévenances, merriment [etc.]. 1876 Mas. 
Horxins Nose Turg.11. xxvii. 1x2 She did everything he 
asked carefully and well, but the sweet prevenance was gone. 

+Pre-venancy. 06s. rare". [f. as prec: 
sc€ -ANCY.] = prec. 

3768 Srerne Sent, Yourn. (1775) 1.52 La Fleur's preve- 
nancy (for there was a passport in his very looks) soon set 
every servant in the kitchen at ease with him. 

Prevenant (pre-vinant), a. and sé. rare. Also 
as French prévenant. ([F., orig. pres. pple. of 
Prévenir to predispose, prepossess: see PREVENE,] 

A. adj, 

1. In F, form prévenant (prevanan). Courteonsly 

anticipating the needs of others; obliging. 


1770 Moe. D'Aastav Lary Diary (1889) 1. 86 There is | 


something in his manner Arévenant, 

+2. = PREVENIENT 2. O65. rare—. 

2790 Bystander 386 He made me comprehend..a wide 
difference between..grace prevenant and grace co-operant. 

B. sé. Something that precedes; an antecedent. 

1876 W. G. Warp Ess. Philos. Thetsm (1884) 1. 318 On 
reflection, we think it will be satisfactory if we use the 
word ‘prevenant ’ to denote what he calls ‘cause *, 

Prevene (privin), v. Chiefly Sc. Now rare or 
Obs. Also 6 preuine, -veynne, prevene, pra- 
uein(e,7 preveen(e,-w(e)ine. [ad L. prevenire 
to come before, precede, anticipate, hinder, excel, 
{. pre, PRE- A.+venire to come. So F, prévenir 
(t539 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

AL. trans. To take action before or in anticipa- 
tion of (a person or thing). . a. To anticipate, 
take precautions against (a danger, evil, etc.) ; 
hence, to prevent, frustrate, evade. Oés. 

3456 Sin G. Have Law Arnis (S.T.S. azo Na man..suld 
byde his dede, seand it cum till him; bot he suld prevene it, 
and he mycht. And sen a man seis his fa cum to geve him 
mortalt woundis .. he wald..prevene the strakis. 1533 
Bewvennoen Lroy Mw. xvi. (S.1.S.) 11. 13 Be my calamyte 
3e may eschew or ellis jaa siclike displeseris in. tymes 
cummyng. 1578 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot, WN, 12 Gif thair 
treasonabill interprysis be not..spedilie prevenit. 
Eaat Mow. tr. Senault's Man 
doth never throngh Piers nts prevene our sins. a 1657 
Ba.rour Ann, Seott. (1824-5) 11. 54 Mischieffe.. wiche the 
Lordes of priuey counsaill wyssly preweined. 1678 Sir G. 
pre ae te ae xxix. § a (1699) 276 That 

¢ Crime committed, ma: i 
Era 1, May punished, to preveen the 

+b. To act before or more quickly than (a person 
or thing) ; hence, to forestall, supplant; niso 
absol. to intervene. Obs, 

1500-20 Dunaar Poems xlvii, 70, 1 satbe als weill luvit 
agane, ‘I'hair may no jangler me prevene. 1600 Jas. V1 in 
Lett, Fas. & Eliz. (Camden) 132 In this office of kyndnes 


1650 
bec. Guilty 329 His justice 


PREVENIENT. 


touardis me, ye haue farre praueined all other kings my 
confederatis, 3650 Eaat. Monn, tr. Senand's Man bec. 
Guilty 73 When the Pagans were surprized with any danger, 
and that instinct did in them prevene reasoning, they im- 
plor'd the succour of the true God. 1708 J. Pumps Cyder 
1. 43 If thy indulgent Care Had not preven'd, among un- 
body'd Shades I now had wander'd. oie 4 

+c. Theol, = PREVENT ¥. 4,4b. Used esp. in 
reference to prevenient grace: see PREVENIENT 2. 
, 1988 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 220 The beginning of 
tustification in men of perfect aige mon be tain Brite grace 
of God pravening tham through lesus Christ. 1600 Hamit- 
| ton Facile Tratctise in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 223 Saue 
our king, o lord, preuine him in the blissings of your sueit- 
nes, (Cf. Ps, xxi. 3.] 1633 W. Srrurner rae liappines 
47 All these works of the Sonl neither breed in us, neither 
begin at_us, but he preveeneth us in them all, 166a A. 
Perrin Ch. /Zist. 1. ini. § 2. 28 Our good things are both 
God’s and ours, because he preveeneth us hy inspiring that 
we do will, f 

td. Sc. Law. Of a court or judge; To take 
from (another) the preferable right of jurisdiction, 
by Sy a? the first judicial act. Obs. 

1678 Sir G. Mackenzia Crim. Lats Scot. 11. ii. § § (1699) 
18a Where many Judges are competent, they may preveen 
one another, and prevention is defyned to be antreipatio 
sive preoceupatio usus Jurisdictions, 

+2. To take in advance. a. To preoccupy, 
prepossess. Os. rare}, 

1s13 Dovctas 4@ncis 1. xi. 55 Bot he [Cupid].~ Can 
(= gan] her dolf spreit for to prevene and steir, Had bene 
disvsit fra Juif that mony 3eir. 

tb. Of death, etc.; To overtake rene 

1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S. 1.5%.) 165 Thocht pest, or sword 
wald vs preuene, Befoir our hour, to slay.vs clene. 1596 
Daravpre tr. Leslie's 7/ist. Scot. u. 158 Bot this capitane 
is preueined in Camelodune w* deith in few dayes. 

+e. To anticipate (a timc) by earlier action; to 
| provide beforehand for (a coming event). Ods. 
1570 Satir. Poems Refornt, xii. 150 Rest wer, I think, 
| wayeht we preuene 3one day. 1578 Linpesav (Pitscottie) 

Chron. Scot. (8.7.5.1 1. 397 The Scottis prevenit the tyine 
and past fourtht at midnight tothe fieldis, 1596 DatayMPLe 
tr, Leslie's list. Scot. 1x. 261 He oft vset to preueine 
materis of waicht with asad counsell and grane,.. preueining 
the tyme to cum, with Judgement incredible, 

3. In lit. sense of the Latin: To come or go 


before ; to precede. rare. 

1596 Datrvoete tr. Leslre's Hist. Scot. X. 455 Preneineng 
al the rest, (he] landis in Scotland the first of Maii. 1869 
Hotianp Xathrina i, 107 Till our poor race has passed the 
tortuous years That lie prevening the millennium. 

Hence Preve'ning vé/. sé., anticipation; Af/. a., 


prevenient. 

1633 W. Strutner True Happines 28 In Spiritual things 
we must ascend from gifts to grace, and in grace..from a 
preveening to an exciting grace. 166a A. Petrie Ch. Hist, 
| 1. ili. § 2. a8 By preveening grace and good will following, 
| that which is the gift of God, becomes our work. 1678 Sir 
G. Mackenzin Crim. Laws Scot. 1, xxi. § a (1699) u13 If it 


could have been proved that the wrong was done imme- 
diatly without any preveening provocation. 
Preve'nience. rare. [f. as next: see -ENCE.] 


@, = PREVENANCE. b. The fact or condition of 


being pear : 

1859 Mrs. Stowe A/inister's Wootng xxv, Striving by a 
thousand gentle preveniences, to spare her from fatigue and 
care, 1864 WeastER, Prevenience, the act of anticipating, 
or going before; anticipation. 187a O. SuipLev Gloss. Eccl, 
Terms 417 They [Semi-Pelagians] held freewill and pre- 
destination from foreknowledge, denying the prevenience of 


| grace, - 
Prevenient (priviniént), 2. [ad. L. pre- 


venient-ent, pres, pple. of prevenire: see PREVENE, ] 
1. Coming before, preceding, previous, antecedent, 
1656 Brount Glossoger., Prevenient, coming or going 
before, preventing. 1800 Lama Le?. toManning 3 Nov., Wks. 
(1865) 54 Which. .stupidly stood alone, nothing prevenient or 
antevement. 1834 Sir H. Tavion Artevelde v. Lay Elena x, 
The darker, soberer, sadder green Prevenient to decay. 
1859 C. Barxer Assoc. Princ, iii, 64 The various pre- 
disposing or prevenient agencies existing in Europe. 1895 
Satmon CAr. Doctr. Intmort. v. ii. 518 1t could not take 
effect until two prevenient events had occurred. 
b. Hence, Anticipatory, expectant. Const. of. 
| 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 286 She, of the time preve- 
nient, on the spray, That overhangs the couch, with wakeful 
gaze, Expects the sun. 188: J. Simon in Nature XXIV. 
74/1 Uniess they be regulated and inspected undera special 
law in much the same prevent spa as if they were 
prostitutes under the Contagions Diseases Act. 3889 
Macm. Mag. Aug. 300/a Prevenient of all disgraceful sick- 
ness or waste in the unsullied limbs. : u 
2, Antecedent to human action. Prevenient grace, 
in Zheol., the grace of God which precedes repent- 
ance and conversion, predisposing the heart to seek 
God, previously to any desire or motion on the part 
ofthe recipient. See PREVENE v. 1c, PREVENT 2. 4. 
a1607 J. Ravyoips Proph. Haggai ix. (1649) 100 Gods 
grace must be both prevenient to go before, and subsequent 
to follow-_after us in all things. 1667 Mutton /. L. xi. 3 
From the Mercie-seat above Prevenient Grace descending 
had remov'd The stonie from thir hearts, and made new 
flesh. 1747 Matter Amyntor & Theodora Wi. 127 Love 
celestial whose prevenient aid Forhids approaching ill. 
3809-10 Corenincs Friend (1818) IIL_85 ‘The articles of 
prevenient and auxiliary grace. 2849 R, 1. Witaerroacr 
Doctr. Bapt, (1850) 59 Since this action of prevenient grace, 
does not supersede tio og it can only per-~ 
suade, it. cannot coerce. 1904 J. R. Ittincwoatn Chr, 
Charac. ix. 167 This desire. must come from God, by what 
| is technically called His prevenient or antecedent grace. 
} Jbid. 168 There is nothing in this term ‘ prevenient grace , 


PREVENIENTLY. 


to favour the Calvinistic doctrine of irresistible and inde- 
fectible grace. 

Hence Preve'niently adv., antecedently, pre- 
viously. rare, 

1633 T. Apams Exp. a Peter ii. Sau is a course that 
shalt make men either —— ankful, or inexcusably 
desperate. 1880 Mas. 
and perhaps, preveniently, discharged her conscience. 

GP Preveni're, erron. for PREMUNIRE, 

& 1460 IVisdom 859 in Macre Plays 63 A‘ preuenire facias’ 
than haue as tyght, And pou xall hove hym, so pat he xall 
haue I-now. 

+ Prevent, f//.a. Obs. [ad. L. prevent-us, 
pa. pple. of prevenire to PREVENE.] Prevented, 
in various senses: chiefly as pple.; see the verb. 

e1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 248 And tilyng, whenne hit 
tyme is hit to do, Is not to rathe yf dayis thryis fyue Hit be 
prenent. 1432-50 tr. “igden (Rolls) YW. 307 The lecches 
seide the deformite of the childe to be causede in that the 


Wuttnev Odd or Event? xxv, Neatly, | 


| hesse, 


dewe tyme of childenge was prevente [L. dedita tentpora . 


revenisset), cr4go tr. De luitatione wt. viii 49 But if 
uu be preuent and norisshid wip his grace. 1483 A/owé 
of Evesham (Arh.) 46 Ye remembre haw a certen..cytson of 
this place was hastly 
3gzt Bradshaw's St. Werdurge, and Balade to Anctour 33 
With deth preuent he myght nothyng replique. 
Prevent (privent), v. [f. L. prevent-, ppl.stem 
of prevenire: see PREVENE, and cf. prec.] 

I. ¢1. vans. To act before, in anticipation of, 
Or in preparation for (a futare event, ora point of 
time, esp. the time fixed for the act); to act as if 
the event or time had already come. Ods. 

1432-s0 tr. Hfigden (Rolls) VI. 37 The peple prevente that 
feste by the ahstinence of a monethe [L. pejunio praventtur). 
3467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 6233/1 Better it were to prevente 
the tyme, and occupie the seid Adversary at home, than to 
suffre hym to entre this Londe. 1535 CoverpDa.e Ps. cxix. 
148 Myne eyes preuente y* night watches, y! I might be 
occupied in thy wordes. 1601 Suaxs. Ju/. Cy v. i, 195 But 
I do finde it Cowardly, and vile, For feare of what might 
fall, so to preuent The time of life. a@2626 Bacon New Ati. 
(160) 4 He had prevented the Houre, because we might 
have the whole day before us, for our Businesse. 1633 G. 
Ileaseat Temple, Self-condemnation, Thus we prevent the 
last great day, nd judge our selves. 1694 Concagve Doudle- 
Dealer w. xv, Who does not prevent the hour of Love out. 
stays the time, 2752 Homz £ss. & Treat, (1777) 1. 150 
Calia,..preventing the appointed hour,..chides my tardy 
ateps. 3823 Scorr Xokeby 1. iv, Bertram ..from the towers, 
preventing day, With Wilfrid took his early way. 

b. To meet beforehand or anticipate (an objection, 


question, command, desire, want, ete.). arch. 

@ 1533 Farrn Another Bh. agst, Rastedf Wks. (1829) 317 
To these two points I answer, preventing their objection, 
that they should not despise it, because of my youth. 1553 
T. Witson Rhe?. 100 Anticipacion is when we prevent those 
wordes that another wonld saie, and disproue theim as vn- 
true, or at least wise answere vnto them. 1588 Kyp f/ousch. 
Phil, Wks. (1901) 240 So that I prevented his desire, and 
in some sort to satisfie him, said 1 was neuer till nowe in 
this Conntrey. 1633 in Verney Afent. (1892) I. azq My 
hopes are that your religious care hath prevented these 
admonitions. 1667 Davoren Maiden Queen u. i, Your 
goodness still prevents my wishes. 1700 in Cof, Kee. 
Pennsylv. 1. 597, 1 am glad wee have prevented their Com- 
mands in doing it before they came, 1788 Disinterested 
Love 1, 5 Thus he prevented all my wants. 1830 Woapsw. 
Russian Fugitive 1. v, She led the Lady to a seat..Pre- 
vented each desire. 1850 Smrotev /. Fairdegh xliv, It will 
be the study of my life to prevent your every wish——.. 
* Prevent,’ means to foreeall in that sense. 

+. intr. or aésol. To come, appear, or act before 


the time or in anlicipation. Ods. 

1542 St. Papers Hen, VilT, 1X. 190 ThEmperonr. . fearin 
the comming of the Turques power this next yere, entendet 
to prevente, and also to goo Hym self befor into Yealie. 1609 
Braz (Douay) 1 Macc. x. 4 Let us prevent to make peace 
with him, before he make with Alexander against us. 1626 
Bacon Syfva § 403 Strawberries watered now and then.. 
with water wherein bath been steeped Sheeps-dong. .will 
prevent and come early. 

2. frans. To act before or more quickly than 
(another person or agent); to anticipate in action. 
Now rare and arch. 

3523 Sxetton Garl, Laurel 428 So I am preuentid of 
my brethern tweyne In rendrynge to you thankkis meritory. 
Ae Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 106 Our Jorde ayes 

1 poreiites & wordes, preuented his discyples, & made 
answere hym selfe. 1356 Roainson tr. Mfors's Utog, Epist. 
P. Giles (Arb.) a5, I shoulde prevent him, and take frome 
him the flower and grace of the noueltie. 1627 Hana 
wit Apol (1630) 6th Advert., I finde my selfe for the 
maine matter prevented by Stephanus Pannonius in that 
booke of his, 1675 Hoazes Odyssey xv. 146 Whil what to 
answer he was taking care, Ilelen prevented him. 1715-16 
Pors Let. fo E. Blount 20 Mar., I know you have prevented 
me in this thought, as you always will in any thing that's 
good, 3758 Brackstone Cor, 1, Introd. 33 Perhaps..1 
could now .. suggest a few hints in favour of university 
learning :—but in these all who hear me, I know, have 
already prevented me, 1 Grason Deel & F, vi. 1. 354 
The fortunate soil assisted, and even prevented, the hand o 
cultivation. 2808 Hsran St. Vicror Auins of Rigonda 1.6 
Foventi wished..to ask the father’s consent to address his 
daughter, when he was prevented hy the baron’s asking his 
advice in point of providing a husband. 


b. Canon Law. ‘ To transact or undertake nny 
affair before an inferior, by right of position’ 
(Cassell’s Encycl. Dict.) ; =PREVENE v. 1d, Cf. 
PREVENTION 2 a, 

3. To come, arrive, or appear before, to precede ; 
to outrun, outstrip. Now rare and arch. 
1g33 ve Hen. VUI,V1. 193 The Frence men, ,dis- 
OL, 


renent of dethe and sodenly dyed, | 


1337 


S dthy with incredible diligence, preventing thestimation 
off all the Italians. 1 moMWRLL in Merriman Life & 
Lett. (1902) 11. 138, 1 have.. sent it vnto hym after the 
departure of the said Muriell, to thentent he myght pre. 
vente thambassadours poste and you have leasure to con- 
sulte and advise vpon the same. sgs7 N. T. (Genev.) 
1 Thess. iv. 15 We which lyue.. shal not preuent them 
(Wveur schulen not come before hem; Tixpace shall not 
come yerre they) which slepe. 42586 Sinowzv Arcadia 1. 
(1623) 33 The sunne..could pever prevent him with earli- 
@1648 Lo, Hraagat Life (1886) 175, I went from 
Lyons to Genova, where I found also ~ fame had pre- 
vented my coming. 1655 Futrea CA, Hist. 1. i § 15 To 
prove our Old Style before the New (which prevents our 
Computation hy ten dayes..). 12766 Mas. F. Suestpan 
Sidney Bidulph V. 6,1 aman early riser, my lord V-——— 
prevented me the next mornlng, for I found him in the 
parlour when I came down stairs. 

tb. (& To ontdo, surpass, excel. ds. 

1340 Moavsine Vives’ Introd. IVysd. Livb, Be not onely 
euen with them that honour the, but .. preuente them whan 
thou mayste, 148 Upain, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. 26 
Preuenting the Iewes, which were thought to be next vnto 

od. 2634 Sia T. Heeazar Trav. 52 Had Vulcan and 
his Cyclopes beene working there, there noise had beene 
prevent 1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. conc. Relig. a. viii. 
270 To prevent and go beyond all the world in respect. 

4. Theol., etc. To go before with spiritual guid- 
ance and help: said of God, or of his grace anti- 
cipating human action or need. arch. 

1531 Tinpace Exp. 1 Yokn (1537) 34 In_all that we do or 
thynke well, he preuenteth vs with his grace. 1548-9 
(Mar.) B&. Con. Prayer, Collect 17th Sund. Trinity, Uhat 
thy grace maye alwayes preuente and folowe us, Jéid., 
Communion ad fin., Preuent us, O lorde, in all our doinges, 
with thy most gracious fanour, 1597 J. T. Serm. Panles 
Cr.65 Tha benignitie of God did alwaies prevent me, from 
many dangers freed me. 1676 Harz Contemp. i. 45 The 
Spirit of Truth and Wisdom, that doth really and truly but 
secretly prevent and direct them, 213711 Ken Div. Love 
Wks. (1838) 303 O let thy grace..ever prevent, accompany, 
and follow me. 21841 Tagncu f’aradles, Lost Sheep (1860) 
372 It is in fact only the same truth..that grace must pre- 
vent as well as follow us. 2869 GovLavan Purs. Fodiness 
ii. 19 God in it prevents us (in the old sense of the word 
‘prevents "), anticipates us with His Grace. 

b. Said of the action of God’s grace, held to 
be given in order to predispose to repentance, falth, 
and good works. See PREVENIENT 2, arch. 

3548-9 (Mar.) B&. Cot, Prayer, Collect Easter Day, As 
by thy speciall grace, preuentyng us, thou doest putee 
in our myndes good desyres. 1562 Articles of Relig. x, 
We haue no power to do good workes..without the grace of 
God by Christe preuentyng vs, that we may haue 2 good 
wyll, & workyng with vs, when we haue that good wyll. 1563 
Homilies u. Rogation Week mt. (1859) 485 If any will we 
have to rise, it is he that preventeth our will, and disposeth 
us thereto. 1577 St. dug. Manuad (Longman) 79 Who is 
so hard harted that he will not be softened by the love of 
God preventyng man with so harty good will, that he vouch- 
safed to become man for mans sake? ie Devout Conrmun, 
(2683) 135 If thy grace prevented us before repentance, that 
we muene return, shall it not much more prevent repenting 
sinners, that we may not perish? 1842 Manninc Servi. 
(1848) IT. iz. 19 Baptismal regeneration ts the very highest 
and most perfect form of the doctrine of God's free and 
sovereign grace, preventing all motions, and excluding all 
merit on our part. i 

+c. To come in front of, to meet in front: to 
meet with welcome or succour; to meet with 
hostility or opposition, to confront. Ods. 

31535 Coveapae Ps. xviili). 18 They preuented me (4. V/. 
came upon me) in the poe of my trouble, but % Lorde 
was my defence. 1560 Biare (Genev.) Yod iii. 12 Why did 
the knees preuent me? and why did I sucke the breastes? 
1611 —- Amos ix. 10 All the sinners of my people shall die 
by the sword, which say: The euill shall not overtake nor 
preuent vs. 

IL +5. To forestall, balk, or baffle by previous 
or precautionary measnres. Ods. or merged in 7. 

1560 Brace (Genev.) JWVisd. iv. 7 Thogh the righteoua be 
preuented with Se at shal he bein rest. 1568 Hist. Facod 
& Esau v. iv. in Hazl, Dodsley 11. 230 Thy brother Jacob 
came to me by subtlety, And brought me venison, and so 

revented thee. 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's A/rica i. 128 The 

ing was prenented by vntimely and audden death before 
he could bring his purpose to effect. 1697 Porrza ety 
Greece u. xiv. (7ish 31g Unlucky Omens were, . Especial! 
ifthe Beast prevented the Knife, and dy’d suddenly. 1737 
Waiuston Josephus, Antig. 1. x. § 2 Moses prevented the 
peas and..led his army before those enemies were 
appriz 

6. To cut off beforehand, debar, preclude (a 
person or other agent) /vom, deprive of a purpose, 
expectation, ete. Now rave or merged in 7. 

1849 Latimer ist Serm. bef. Edw. VI ona 34 How dyd 
wycked Iesabell preuente kynge Hachabs herte from pod 
and al godlines, and finally vnto destruction. 1586 Maz- 
Lown rsf Pt. Tamburd. v. it 335 As the gods,to end the 
Trojans’ toil Prevented Turnus of Lavinia. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunatk. vi. 173 The Consul] was prevented of his purpose. 
1673 Drvpen Assignation Ep. Ded., 1] have declar'd thus 
much before-hand, to prevent You from Suspicion, that 
1 intend to Interest either en or = Kindness. 
1788 B. Martin Afag. Arts & Sc. xv. 1. 201, 1 should scarce 
regret Denth so much on any ee as prevent- 
ing me of so desirablea Sight. 1813 L. Huntin Examiner 
15 Feb, 97/2 A wall prevents me from thissight. 3882 W. E. 
Folerse Let. a3 Apr. in roth Cent. Oct. (1888) 615 To pre- 
vent men from the fulfilment of their contracts, or in any 
way, by boycotting or otherwise, to intimidate them from 
the ful enjoyment of their rights. 

7. To stop, keep, or hinder (a bee or other 
agent) /ronz doing something, Often with const. 


omitted. (The usual word for this sense.) 


| dower. 


PREVENT. 


1663 Woon Life Pad (O.H.S.) 1. 48 If not prevented 
by raine [they] would have rodo. . before the corps {= corpse] 
up the street. 3665 MAntev Grotius' Low C. Warres 604 
The Fortifications..were ay. weak, and the enemy pre- 
vented them in fecting their design. 1674 Asumote 
Diary 0774) 343 This night Mr. T—— was in danger of 
belng robbed, but most strangely prevented, 2713 Swirt 
Conduct of Allies Wks. 1765 1X, 104 So great a aumber of 
troops..as should be able to.. prevent the enemy from erect- 
ing their magazines. 1 Beacnstone Comm, 1, 14 Tho 
intention is evidently this; by preventing private teachers 
within the walls of the city, to collect all the common lawyers 
into the one public university, which was newly instituted 
in the subur! 1814 Carv Dante, Paradizte xxxi. 23 
Through the universe..cclestial light Glides freely, and no 
obstacle prevents, 1839 Kaicutiey Hist, Eng. 11. 33 Henry 
took due precautions to prevent the bull from getting into 
his dominions. 1875 Jowett Pinto (ed, 3) V. i? There is 
oothing to prevent us from considering ..the subject of law. 


b. Const. obj. and gerund, 
Prevent me going appears to be short for prevent mie 
Srom eving, piste influenced hy preven? my going (8b). 

1689 Col, Kee. Pennsylv, 1, 153 Any Expedient. .for pre- 
venting ffurther heats arriseing vpon such occasions, 1718 
J. Fox Wanderer 147 A free Confession. .easily prevents 
a little Error growing toa great Evil. 1765 Gao. Ilt Les. 
to Gen. nae 2 in Ellis ee Lett. Ser. m1. 1V. 379 The 
only method.. by which the French can be prevented sett- 
ling on the coast of Newfoundland. 1 Sreana Sent. 
Journ, (1778) 1. 134 (Amiens) She had been prevented 
telling me her story. 2807 Soutuey Let. to N. Lightfoot 
aq Apr., Circumstances have prevented me going ta Portn- 
gal. 2835 Wnewett ia Todhunter Ace. IV rit, (1876) If. 
a16 Sedgwick is prevented joining you hy a misfortune in 
his family. 1867 Moarev Surte 92 To prevent this becom. 
ve a serious affair. 1874 Dasent Half a Life Il. 375, 
1 know of no accident that ought to prevent you being in 
the first class. 

8. To provide beforehand against the occurrence 
of (something); to render (an act or event) im- 
practicable or are poaebls by anticipatory action ; 
to preclude, stop, hinder. (A chief current sense.) 

In the earlier quots. the notion of anticipating or acting 
pony is generally prominent; in modern use that of 

zustrating. 

1548 Exrvor, Precidere causam belli, to prevent and 
take awaie cleane the occasion of warre. 2624 Lavo 
Diary 13 Dec., He prevented his punishment by death. 
1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag., Penalties § Forfeit. nijh, 
If all concerned had... knowledge of what they should 
know, they might prevent this loss and damage. 1736 
Buttea Anaéd. u. v. Wks. 1874 1. 209 Persons may do a 
great deal themselves towards preventing the bad conse- 

uences of their follies, 18:8 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 489 

‘o place the nl estato in trustees, on purpose to prevent 

1836 W. Iavixo Astoria II]. 273 Should any thing 
occur..to prevent his return. 1863 Geo. Evior Romola 
xxvili, He..had produced the very impression he had 
songht to prevent. 1872 Ruskin Zag/e’s NV. § 61 We cannot 
prevent the religions education of our children more utterly 
than by beginning it in lies. 

b. Const. gerund (or vbl. sb.) ; rarely clnuse. 

z N.N. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. UW. 17 
All the Monarchies in the World..consult in a Genera 
Diet how to prevent beer Capes hy‘em. 1769 Gotos™. 
dfist, Rone (1786) 1. Pref. 6 It was found no easy matter 
to prevent crowding the facts, 1841 Lane Arad, Nes. 1. 
ii, 112 Thou hast prevented my sleeping from the commence- 
ment of darkness until morning. 21847 Maaavat Childr. N. 
Forest xxi, 1 shall not prevent Pa going. 1878 Bazowninc 
La Saisiaz 135 What, forscoth, prevents That..1 fulfil of 
her intents One she had the most at heart ? 

+9. To keep (something) from befalling oneself; 
to escape, evade, or avoid by timely action, Ods. 

tsoxr Syivastza Dw Bartas 1. vi. 24g Thrhast net onel 
lent Prudence to Man, the Perils to prevent, Wherewit 
these foes threaten his feeble life. 1598 W. Puittur 
Linsehoten 1638/1 The clond came with a most horrible 
storme, and fell vppon them before they coulde prevent it. 
2632 Lirucow 7rav. x. 439 To conclude this Epitome of 
France, three things J] wish the way-faring man to prevent 
there. Ras Hicxgainct., Priest-cr, u. Wks. 1716 III. 87 
Fox,.had the Wit to keep his own Fingers out of the Fire, 
and prevent the Honour of dying a Martyr. 1710 Suarress. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 1, i 290 The surest method to prevent 
good sense, is to set up something in the room of it. 

+10. To frustrate, defeat, bring to nought, render 
void or nugatory (an expectation, plan, etc.). Obs. 

isss Lydgate's Chron. Troy Address to Rdr., To preuent 
the malice of suche, as shal happlye accompte my trauayle 
herein rather rashe Lede 2 2616 Sir C. Mountacy 
in Bucclench MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 248 Tho puttin 
off of the arraignments spent much money and prevent 
most men‘s expectations. 3622 Bacon Hen. Vill peated 
if it had beeno true, had preuented the Title of the Lady 


Elizabeth. ax ome Oucenes Exchange ww. i. Wks. 
3873 I]f. 523 All our art, Aod the Kings policy will be 
prevented, 


+11. rxtr. or absol. To use preventive measures. 


Usually with extension, ‘hat... not, but that. Obs. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 303 Doth it not stand 
her in hand to prevent that the number of catholiks do not 
increase? 1601 Suans. Jui. C. un. i 18 So may! 
Then least he may, preuent. 1656 Ean. Mown. tr. Bocca- 
tini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. xiv. (1674) 17 1t was impossible 
to prevent, but that a pair of shooes . should in process of 
time become torn. 1723 Present St. Russia 11. 122 The 
Design .. was, to prevent that no body might be seat to 
meet me. : 
TIL. +12. causative. To hasten, bring abont or 


put before the time or prematurely; to anticipate. 

1848 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Matt, axvi. 116 As pre- 
nentyng the honour of his burial. 1553 Basnps QO. Curtius 
vin. 54 Whychs counte it the most Tipe thyog to pre- 
uente their awne deathe. 1654 WattLocx Zoofomia 230 
Such as are of this nature, prevent the Worlds Dee and 


PREVENTABILITY. 


not staying for the general Conflagration, but 
pe tg O.oHam te, Th, in Sickness 
Fear is like to prevent and do the work of 


their own, 
beginning it. 
Wis, (1686) 59 
my Distemper. J P 
+18. To take possession of or occupy beforehand ; 
J. to employ before another person. Obs. 
1577-87 HotinsHEeD Chron. 1. 73/1 Preventing euerie con- 
venient place where the barbarous peoele might lie in wait 
to doo mischiefe, /id, 148/12 Thus like a worthie prince 
and politike gonernor, he prenented each way to resist the 
farce of his enimies, and to safegard his subiects. | ' 
+b, To prcoccupy, prejndice (a person’s mind), 
ager Rostnson tr. More's Utog. (1895) 97 Whose myndes 
be ait reddye preuented with cleane_contrarye persnasyons. 
1654 tr. Afartini's Cong. China 56 Rather. .{not to) acense 
the least default in his Sovereign's judgement, though pre- 
vented, by very unjust impressions, 1704 Haarne Duet. 
Hist, (1714) 1. 143 Without labouring to prevent the Minds 
of People by a studious Exense. 1718 J. CuamBertayns 
Relig. Philos. (1730) Ded., Endeavouring to prevent your 
Teelhip in Favour of my Author. 
Hence Prevented Ap/. a. ’ ae 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xvii. § 4 In this same antici- 
pated and prevented knowledge, no man knoweth how he 
came to the knowledge which he hath obtained. 


Preventable (préventib'l), a. [f. Prevent 
UM +-ABLE; cf. acceptable, attributable, creditable. 
Sce also PREVENTIBLE.] That may be prevented, 
capable of prevention. 

3640 Bp. Revnotps Passiont xl, The Ignorance of the Endis 
far more preventahle..than ofthe Meanes. 1828in WessTEr, 
3859 Kinescev Jf ise. (1860) 11. 315 Lord Shaftesbury told 

u just now that there were 100,000 preventable deaths in 

ngland every year. 1872 Napueys Prev, & Cure Dis. 34 
All preventable diseases. 1879 Luspock Adar. Pol. §& Educ. 
viii. 147 This immense loss..due to preventable causes. 

Hence Preventabi‘lity. 

1860 in Worcrstea citing Ze. Rev. _ 1883 Nature 19 Apr. 
574/2 Knowledge of the Causation or Preventahility of some 
important Disease. 1894 W. WaLken Hist. Congregat. Ch. 
U.S. 357 His theories regarding the nature and preventa- 
hility of sin. 

Preventative (priventativ), z. and sé, Also 
8 erron. -itive. [f. PREVENT v.+-ATIVE., See also 
PREVENTIVE, the preferable formation.] 

A. adj, = PREVENTIVE @. 2, 2b, 20. 

1654-66 Eart Orrary Parthen, (1676) 581 All preventative 
Boe of hostility were silenced. 17az De For Plagne 
137 ‘Te send a preventative Medicine to the Father of the 

hild. 1882 A. Ranken /Hist, France 1X. v. 104 This was 
merely a preventative measure. 1860 Warter Sca-doard 
Il, 207 No preventative man hut knew the name of Coaly ! 
1884 Chr, World 10 July 513/3 Its action has been rather 
preventative than corrective, 

B. sé. = PREVENTIVE 5d. 

19775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. exv. (1783) TV. 75 Without 
meeting any new preventative in my way, I at length took 
by the hand my friend Mr. Green. 1776 Aoam Snutn 
W, Nw. v. Cee 116 The most effectual preventative 
of a famine. 1 Syo. Ssitn Serm. 1. 413, The most 
effectual preventative against the perils of idle opulence. 
381a WeLLincton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) EX. 462, I shall.. 
not trouhle Government..with suggestions of remedies or 
Preventatives, 1829 Lytron Devereux i. iv, The only 
Preventative to rebellion is restraint. 1847 Lewes //fisé. 
Philos, \es)) 233 A preventative against ill fortune. 

b. Afed, = Preventive 56. b, 

1774 PENNANT Tour Scot. in 1772, 175 The practice of bleed- 
erase Deven a ainst the pleurisy. 1793 WASHINGTON 

Writ, (1892) X11. 395 Weariog flannel next the skin is the 

est cure for, and preventative of the Rheumatism I ever 
tried. 1822 Souter Omniana V1. 265 A preventative for 
canine madness. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss § Gain 163 
Dr. Baillie’s preven satte of the flatulency which tea pro- 
duces. 1879 rs. A. E. James dud. Housth. Dlanagem.24 
Essence of Jamaica ginger, which is a very good preventa- 
tive of sea-sickness, 

Preventer (priventaz). [f. PREVENT 2. +-ER], 
See also Preventor.] One who prevents. 


+1. One who goes or acts before another, an 
anticipator. Ods. 

1624 Bacon War w, Spain Wks. 1899 1. 540/2 The arch- 
duke was the assailant, and the aces fee had the 
fruit of bis diligence and celerity, 

+b. The rhetorical figure of procatalepsis, hy 
which an opponent’s arguments are anticipated. 

289, Purrennam Eng, Poesie ut, xix. (Arb.) 239 I will also 
call him the figure of presupposall or the preuenter, for by 
aia ee at Pose pee what may be said, or perchaunce 

ou: 
rene’. iste eueeeay or any other, we do prenent 
2A person or thing that hinders, restrains, or 
keeps something from occurring or being done. 

1587 Greene Penelopes Wed Wks. (Grosart) V, 150 Con- 
sideration, the preventer of had I wist, tied him..to the per- 
forming of these forenamed Premisses. @ 1684 Lrtcuton 
Comm, 1 Pet. Wks. (1868) 27 Prayer. .that preventer of 
judgments. 1725 Braorev Fam, Dict. s.v. Wind, The 
fierce hitter B ts in the Spring destroying whole Fields ; 
of which nothing is a preventer but Inclosures. @ 1846 Car. 
Frv Script. Reader's Guide viii, (1863) 118 The preventers, 
a ae ae Saale eg es reign, 1884 

hid. Catal. i 
cea at Prevchies ft @ latest improvements o' 

3. Naut. Orig. preventer-rope, as in quot. 1625; 
later, applied to any rope used as an additional 
security to aid other ropes in supporting Spars, etc., 
during a strong gale, or to prevent the mischief 
caused by their breaking; and at length extended 
to supplementary parts generally: see quot. 1867. 

ar635 Nomenclator Wavatis s.v. Roape (Harl. MS. 2301) 
A preuenter-roape (which is a little Toape seased crosse oner 


’ 


Sane 
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the Ties close at the Ramhead that if one parte of the Ties 
should breake the other should not run through the Ram- 
head to endanger the Yard). So 16a7 Carr. Smitn Seaman's 
Grant Vi. 28 1678-1706 in Puiiuirs. 

1711 W. Sutnertano Shipbuild. Assist. 162 Preventers, 
Ropes that have Wale Knots at each End, chiefly used 
in Sea-fights. For when Rigging is in part shot, such 
Ropes are apply’d to prevent the damaged Ropes being 
quite broke oF 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Afast xxxiii, We.. 
ran out the boom and lashed it fast, and sent down the 
lower halyards as a preventer. 1859 F. A. Grirrirns 
Artill, Man, (1862) 115 wo luff tackles, one preventer rope, 
1867 Branoz & Cox Dict. Sc., etc., Preventer,on Shipboard 
lis]a term applied to any rope, chain, bolt, &c,, which is 
placed..asa a eacty or duplicate for another similar instru. 
ment. 1868 Morn. Star 6 Jan., The main yard was sup- 
ported from the lowermost head hy stay tackles; from the 
topmost head there was a strengthening tackle, and from 
the lowermost head to the yard there were preventers, 

b. atirib. and Comd. (@) with specification of 
the rope, as preventer-backstay, -brace, -gaskel, 
~guy, shroud, -stay, -stopper; (0) denoting various 
other secondary or additional parts serving to 
strengthen or take the place of the main ones, as 
preventer-bolt, -plate, -posl, -stern-post > see quots. 

1832 Marryat WV, Forster xxvi, The boatswain proposed 
a “preventer backstay, 1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The wind 
is playing a tune on the preventer backstay as if it were a 
fiddlestring. 1815 Burnev Aalconer's Dict. Marine, *Pre- 
venter-Bolts, are bolts driven in the lower end of the pre- 
yenter-plates, to assist the strain of the cbain-bolts. 1776 
Farconga Dict. Afarine, s.v. *Preventer-brace,.. Pre- 
venter-shrouds, and Preventer-stays. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef, 
fast xxxiii, Preventer braces were reeved and hauled 
taut. 1888 Cuurenwaan Blackbirding 138 We then closely 
furled the sails, putting *preventer gaskets round them all, 
1888 CLark Russete Death Ship 1. 41 *Preventer guys were 
clapped on the swinging-booms. 1815 Burney /alconer’s 
Dict. Marine, *Preventerplate, a broad plate of iron, fixed 
below the toe-link of the chains to support them against 
the efforts of the masts and shronds, having a chain-bolt 
driven through its upper end, and a preventer-bolt through 
the lower. 1874 ‘[HEARLE Naval Archit. 60 The lower 
bar, which is fitted to give support to the bolt in the lower 
end of the upper bar, is known as a preventer plate. 1841 
R. H, Dana Seaman's Man. 77 Lash the upper part of the 
“preventer post to the u per part of the ship's stern-post. 
1748 Anson's Voy. t. Vv. 56 The other ships. .set upa sufficient 
number of “preventer shrouds to each mast, to secure them 
in the most effectual manner. 19776 *Preventer-stay [see 
Preventer-brace). 1794 Rigging & Stamauship 1. 108 This 
sail..is extended on the main-topmast preventer-stay, 1830 
N.S. Wueaton ¥rn?. 515 To construct one..with a “pre. 
venter stern-post, would fee required the labour of a fort- 
night. 1730 Carr. W. Wricheswoatn ALS, Log-dkh. of the 
‘ Lyell” 24 Mar., Wee..put a “preventer Stoper on the 
Stranded Shrond and set it up again. 

+ Prevential, a. Ods. rare—',_ [irreg. f. Pre- 
VENT.) = PREVENTIONAL b, PREVENTIVE a. 2. 

1657Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 56 A prevential provision is 
as fit in such cases as in physic. 

Preventible (priventib'l), @. [f. L. prevent-, 
ppl. stem of Arevenire (see PREVENE) +-IRLE, on 
analogy of contemptible, permissible, susceplible, etc. 
The earlier Eng. formation is PREVENTABLE.) That 
may be prevented, capable of prevention. 

1850 Dickens Begging Letter Writer Wks, 1858 VILL 179 
Sacred from preventihle diseases, distortions, and pains. 
1871 Tynpat Hragmt. Se. (1879) II. xii. 290 This preventible 
destruction is going on to-day, 1885 Manch. Exam, § May 
4/7 A large loss of life.. which was in a great degree pre- 
ventible and ought to be prevented. 

Hence Preventibi-lity. 

3852 Q. Kev. (Fliigel), The preventihility of disease. 

Preventing, v//. 56. [See -incl.] The 
action of the verb Prevent. +a. Anticipation. 
Obs. b. Hindrance, stopping, keeping from action. 

1530 Patsca. 258/1 Preventyng, prevention. 1573-80 
Banet AX. P 705 Anticipation, preventing, anticipatio. 
1586 in 10th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comnt. App. v. 440 For 
avoydinge and preventinge of any other. .unlawfull custome, 
3636 SANDERSON Serm. If. 56 For the avoiding and pre- 
ar both of sin and danger. 1818 Coaartt Po/, Reg. 
XXXIII. 22a As to the preventing of those colonies from 


becoming free. - 
Preventing, #//. cz. [See -1c 2.) That 


prevents, in various senses of the vb. j 


+1. Going before, preceding, anticipating. Ods 

; ( . 
3643 {Ancter} Lane. Vall, Achor 3 This evening Pe- 
tition found this satisfying Answer. 1688 ees Brit. 
Rediviva 3 Preventing angels met it [the prayer] half the 
way, And sent us back to praise, who came to pray. 217136 
Soutn Serm. (L.), A preventing judgement and goodness,.. 

zble not only to answer but also to anticipate his requests, 
b. Of divine grace: That goes Geter and leads 
or guides; spec. that predisposes to repentance and 

pee = PREVENIENT 2. 
tr YLVESTER Du Bartas u. iii. y Vocation 1431 If thou 
but oe thy face, And take but from us thy cents ace, 
3699 eee x. (1700) 120 There is a preventing Grace, 
y which the Vill is first moved and disposed to turn to God. 
at Ken Div, Love Wks, (1838) 243 Out of what motive 
idst thon suffer, O boundless Benignity, but out of thy own 
preventing love? 1850 E, H, Baowxs: Expos. 39 Articles 
X. 11. (1856) 265 The grace of God acts in two ways. First it 
1S preventing grace, giving a good will, Afterwards it is 
apelin: &race, working in and with us, when we have 
that good will. 1893 Mannine Afission Hi, Ghost ii. 36 
There is what is called Preventing grace; that is, God 
going before us by His operations in every good thing we do. 
+¢. = PREVENANT a. 1. Obs, rare—!, 

1951 Female Foundling U, 78 The polite Manners, the 


preventing Care, and the infinite i 
nee 5 Complaisance, the Court 


| 


PREVENTION. 


2. That provides against anything anticipated; 
that keeps from occurring; precautional, preclud- 
ing, hindering. 

1677 Hate Conienipl. 1. 194 It may be it is Preventing 
Physick against a ter mischief, 1697 Drvpen inciad 
x. 361 He charg’d the Souldiers with preventing Care, Their 
flags to follow, and their arms prepare. a1716 Soutn 
Serm, (1717) V. 16 Minds..seasoned with a strict and 
virtuous, an early and preventing Education. 

b. = PREVENTIVE a. 2¢. 

1800 CoLounoun Comm. Thantes 177 Superior Officers 
{of the Customs}. 4 Inspectors, 16 Tide Surveyors, 3 Pre- 
venting Officers, 1 Tobacco Inspector [ete.]. 

Preventingly, dv. raze. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2] 
In a preventing manner; so as to prevent, antici- 
pate, keep from occurring, etc. 

e1gs7 App. Parker Ps, exix. 361 The dawning day pre- 
uentingly 1 cried most eamest than Trust fast 1 did thy 
words for why my hope therby I wan. 1619 W. Setatra 
Exp.1 Thess. (1630) 206 How necessary comfort and con- 
firmation was for this people, Paul here preuentingly 
sheweth, 1678 Antu. WALKER Lady Warwick 99 Before 
I could suggest the reasons, sbe_ preventingly replied, she 
would never give less than the third part. 


Prevention (privenfan). [ad. late L. pre. 
vention-em, n. of action f. prevenire: see PREVENE. 
So F. prfvention (14th c. in Godef.).] The action 
of the verbs PREVENEand PrevENTin varioussenses, 

+1. The coming, occurrence, or action of one 
person or thing before another, or before the due 
time; previous occurrence, anticipation; in Zheo/. 
the action of prevenient grace. Obs. 

1s44 St. Papers Hen. Vill, X. 179 The prevention of the 
tyme of the French Quenes retourne. 1681 BRATHWAIT 
Nat. Embassie (1877) 18 His gracious prevention that giueth 
to each work a happy period. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 210 The 
greater the distance, the ter is the prevention: as we 
see in thunder which is far off, where the lightning pre- 
cedeth the crack a good space. 1651 C, Cartwricnt Ceré. 
Relig, . 213 Workes, which none can attaine unto without 
the prevention of Gods mercy. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 
Ifl, 577 That those Preventions might furnish an oppor- 
tunity for rendering both his Humility and his Faith exem- 
plary and publick. ae 

2. a. Canow Law. The privilege possessed or 
claimed by an ecclesiastical superior of taking pre- 
cedence of or forestalling an inferior in the execution 


of an official act regularly pertaining to the latler. 

1528 St, Papers Hen. VI11, 1, 311 Hys..desier is, Your 
sayd Grace, hy verten off your Legantine prerogative and 
prevention, conferr to hys chapleyn, Mr. Wilson, the vicarege 
off Thackstedd. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, VIII 184), 
Wolsey was) called on for nn answere. .to the premunire, 
or geuyng benefices hy prevension in disturbance of mennes 
inheritaunce. 1562 JeweL Afol. CA. ie vi, xxi, Wks, 
(1579) 726, Peradventure they will sale That Peter. .solde 
Iuhilees, Graces, Liherties, Aduousons, Prenentions. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 16th C.11. tv. xx. 346 note, Preventions 
are Privileges that a Superior claims over nn Inferior; that 
when he comes first, the Inferior loses his Right for that Time. 

b. Sc. Law. A similar privilege exercised by 


a superior judge or civil magistrate: see quot. 

1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. uw. it. § 5 (1699) 
182 Prevention is, when one Judge interposes his authority, 
or when a tryal is entered upon by one Judge, before another 
Judge do exerceany action of Jurisdiction about that subject. 

+ 8. Action or occurrence before or in anticipation 
of the expected, appointed, or normal time; anti- 
cipation ; in Ret. prolepsis. Obs. 

1s7t Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. Ix. 12 In the way of pre- 
uention he proceedeth further, and sayth that he looked for 
the residew at Gods hand. 1575-85 Aap, Sanoys Sera. 
(Parker Soc.) 284 He answereth that objection by a pre- 
vention (so to term it) calling him Lord of all. 1583 Aeg. 
Privy Council Scot. U1. 619 The effect of the law wes ful- 
fullit be preventioun of the terme, 1658 Br. Rrynoios 
Rich Man's Charge 4 This Duty is pressed by a Be 
gant reason,..as a prolepsis or prevention of what might be 
objected. 1711 Snarress, Charac, (1737) II. vt. ve 376 
How particularly our philosophical Historian affects to 
speak, hy way of precente, of the solitary place where 

ercules was retir'd. 4 - 

4. +a. The action of forestalling, of securing an 
advantage over another person by previous action, 
or of baffling or stopping another person in the 


execution of his designs. Ods. 4 
1582 N. Licnerretp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. F. Ind. 1, vit 
18b, Appointing also there shoulde be great watch, for pre- 
uention of the Moores, least that they should by anye denice 
set on fire the ships, 160r Suaxs. ¥x/. C. mm. i. 19 Caska 
be sodaine, for we feare preuention, 1667 Mitton P. Z. vs. 
129 Half way he met His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens't, ml thus securely him defi'd. | F 
+b. Action intended to obviate or provide 
against an anticipated danger or mischief; pre- 
caution ; a precaution, a defensive measure. Ods. 
1600 E, Biount tr. Conestaggio 93 This prenention was 
done like a valiant and wise Pihee 1614 RALEIGH Hist. 
World u. (1634) 210 ‘Fhe same prevention Herod ie after 
practised. a 1639 T. Canzw Poems Wks. (1824) 105 Where 
our prexenition ends, danger begins. 1774 Foote Cozeners 
ut, Wks. 1799 IL 196, I took the liberty, hy way of pre- 
vention, to get him secured for the money. 4 
e. The action of keeping from happening or 
rendering impossible an anticipated event or an 


intended act. (The chief current use.) ; 
1661 Gianvitt Van, Doge, xii. 110 For the prevention 
of such inconveniences in meditation, we choose recess and 
solitude. ¢1710 Paton Ovwn Afonument 1 Doctors give 
physic hy way of prevention. x7sz N. Corton Vis. Verse, 
Health 31 Prevention is the better Cure, So says the Proverb, 


PREVENTIONAL. 


and ‘tis sure. 1813 Gent/, Mag. LXXXIN. 1 53/2 Lord 

Erskine’s Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty towards Animals, 
1861 Mars. Ovirnant Last Jortimers vi, ‘Ah! but pre- 
vention is better than cure ‘, said the wicked little creature. 

d. A means of preventing; a prevenlive, a 
safeguard ; an obstacle, obstruction. Ods, 

1589 Greene Jfenaphon (Arb.) 28 No preuention [pre- 
vails} to diuert the decree of the Fates. 1597 Hookea 
Eect. Pot. v. Ixv. §8 A kinde of barre or prevention to 
keepe them euen from apostasic. 1641 Mitton Asimady. 
Whs. 1851 III, 203 A better prevention then these Councells 
have left us against heresie. a@1716 Sours Sermt. (1744) X. 
349 Those, who, not being hampered with such early pre 
ventions, break forth into the most open, and flagitious 
practices. 18a1 Craig Lect. Drawing viii. 440 They furnish 
preventions for that lassitude which so often arises.. from 
want of employment. >.< 

+5. A mental anticipation ; a presentiment. Ods. 

@ 1601 7Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1. 32, Tcoulid burst At 
the conjectures, feares, preuentions, And restles tumblin 
of our tossed braines, 1649 Jez. Tavion Gt. Exempt. re 
Sect. iv. ; These (delights) are the antepasts and preventions 
of the full feasts. .of Eternity. 1801 Cnaacotre Smith Leté. 
Sotit. Wand. 1. 247 Which I had a strange prevention 
wonld be fatal to one of us, f.#. 

+ 6. Prepossession, bias, prejndice. Ods. 

1688 Buaner Lett. conc. Pres. St. ftaly 16 A man that 
sees the exteriour of another,,.and is much taken with his 
face,..and mien, and thus has a blind prevention in his 
favour, 1711 Suarress. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. u. iii, 108 
*Tis a known Prevention against the Gentlemen of this 
Character, ‘That they are generally ill-humour'd’. 1755 
J. Sueaszage Lydia (1769) 11. 179 Much assisted by his 
natural prevention iu enue of erly 1829 Laxpor 
Jotag. Conv., Chancer, Boccaccio, ete. Wks. 1853 1. 403/2 
My prevention, in regard to the country about Rome, was 
almost as great, and nlmost as unjust to Nature. 

Preve'ntional, ¢. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
ta. Precedent, antecedent. Oés. b. Preventive. 
Hence Preve'ntionalist. 

1658 Rowtano Afoufet's Theat. fns. 1097 What concerns 
preventional means, Hemp-seed, or winter Cheer laid near 
the bed, or hanged up drive away Wall-lice. 1678 Pritues 
(ed. 4), Preventional Futt Moon, that..which comes before 
any grand moveable Fenst or Planetary Aspect. 1820 
Bentuam Headings Bk. Fallacies Wks. 1843 

reventionalist’s; or, Suffer-first argument. 1831 Grex. P, 
Luomeson Exerc, (1842) 1. 376 The various degrees of pre- 
ventional infliction, from the fivefold retribution of Moses, 
to the gallows or the guillotine. 

Preventive (prive'ntiv), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
“preventiv-us, f. prevent-, ppl. stem of prevenire: 
see PREVENE and -IVE; cf. zuventive. So mod.F. 
préventif.] 

A. adj. +1. That comes or goes before some- 
thing else; antecedent, anticipatory. Ods. 

1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 1. Wks. 1851 EIT. 142 A pre- 
ventive fear least the omitting of this duty should be against 
me when I would store up to my selfe the good provision of 
peacefull hours. 1678 Cuowoatn fntetf. Syst. 73 Atoms.. 
were not then directed by ay previous Counsel or pre- 
ventive Understanding. 1 onzis Pract. Disc. IV. 147 
The First is previous to our Repentance, and indeed wholely 
preventive of any thing we can do. . 

2. That anticipates in order to ward against; 
precautionary; that keeps from coming or taking 
place; that acts as a hiadrance or obstacle. 

1639 Furtea fYoly War 1 ix. (1840) 15 A preventive war, 
Sa on a just fear of an invasion, is lawful. 1769 

LACKSTONE Comm: IV. xviii. 251 ‘This preventive justice 
consists in obliging those persons, whom there is probable 
ground to suspect of future misbehaviour, to.. give full 
assurance to the public, that such offence as is apprehended 
shall not happen. a 1822 C Extus Clergymian’s Assist. 32 
(Chapter heading} Statutes preventive of blasphemy an 
profaneness. 1828 Sournev in O. Rev. XXX VII. 227 Politics, 
if it content itself with devising remedies for immediate 
danger, instead of acting with preventive foresight, ceases 
to he a science. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 116 The pre- 
veutive nature of punishment. F . 

b. Afed. Having the quality of preventing or 
keeping off disease; prophylactic. 

1646 Sia T. Baowne Pend. Ep. rv, xiii. a Physicke is 
either curative or preventive. 1722 De Foe P/agwe 36 Posts 
of Houses..were plaster’d over with Doctor's Bills. .set off 
with such Flourishes a3 these, (viz.) Infallible preventive Pills 
against the Plague, 1881 J. Simon in Mature 18 Aug. 372/2 
Those parts of pathol which make the foundation of 
preventive medicine. 1884 Pali Mall G. 20 May 7/2 The 
celebrated scientist hopes..that the dogs inoculated by him 
with preventive virus will prove the correctoess of his in- 
vestigations, 

c. Belonging to that department of the Customs 
which isconcerned with theprevention of smaggling; 
spec. of or belonging to the Coast Gaard. 

827 Lyrron Pelham vii, After having met..one officer on 
the preventive service. 1833 Ht. Maatixeau Loom & 
Lugger 1. i, The Preventive Service..To prevent prohibited 

oods being brought on shore ; to frevent smugglers’ boats 

rom landing. 1873 Mas. H. Wooo Afast. Greylands 1. 31 
The heights were tolerably flat, and. .the preventive men 
were enabled to pace. 1884 Pan Eustace a22 Preventive 
stations were planted at every harbour or likely landing-place, 

3. = PREVENTER 3 b. 

1831 J. Hottann Afanus, Aletal 1, 110 When the blocks 
were made secure to the chain, two capstans and also two 
preventive capstans commenced wore ¢ 1860 H. Stuarr 
Seaman's Cateck, 19 What is the use of yard tackles? For 
hoisting in and out boats and spars,..and for preventive 
braces, 

B. sd. A preventive agent or measure; a means 
of prevention ; a hindrance, obstacle, obstruction. 

41639 Wotton Let, to Dr.C. in Relig, (1651) 487 Though 


it be a natural preventive to some evils. 1769 BLacxstons 


- §20 Anti. | 
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Comm. IV. i. 10 Whore the evil to be prevented is not ade- 
Saki to the violence of the preventive, a vie 2 that 

inks seriously can never justify such a law to the dictates 
of conscience and humanity, 1850 Mitt Xesr. Govt. (1865) 
126/1 Such a federation is more likely to be a cause than 
a preventive of interna] wars, 1 Altbutt's Syst. Med. 


VIL 747 These (beverages}..are in most people powerful | 


preventives of ee J 
b. Afed. A drug or other medical agent for 
preventing disease; a prophylactic. 

1674 R. Gonrary lay. & Ab. Physic 203 Vet would 1 not 
have you think there are no Preventives, or means to pre- 
serve Health for the future. 1789 W. Bucnan Dom, Afed. 
(1790) 481 When used as o preventive, it will be sufficient to 
rub daily a drachm of the ointment into the parts about the 
wound, 180s Med. Frei, VIIL. a1 If promey. conducted, 
it is a preventive of small-pox, and he has practised it 
himself with success. 1871 Narnuys Prev. & Cure Dis. b 
viii. 237 A more potent preventive has been found. 

Hence Preve'ntiveness. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Preve'ntively, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In 
a preventlve manner; in sach a way as to prevent. 

+1. Previonsly, by anticipation. Ods. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu, xiv.368 ‘T’o engrosse the 
messe, he would preventively deliver his nostrils in the dish. 
1678 CunwoatH Jutctl. Syst. 1 iii, $36. 146 We shall shew 
how the Ancient Atomick Atheists did preventively over- 
throw the foundation of Hyloroism. 


2. By way of prevention, precaution, or hindrance; | 


so as to preclude or hinder. 

1694 Satmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 680/1 It is chiefly to 
be done (if used preventively) three days before and after 
the Full and New Moons, 1796 i 
Wks, VIII, 187 It is preventively, the assertor of its own 
rights, or remedially, their avenger. 1863 T. A. Tzottore 
Seut, Journ, xiv. 216 Many persons of known bad character 
. «were preventively imprisoned. 

+Preve-ntor. Oés. [a. L. preventor, agent-n. 
from preevenire: see PREVENE.] One who goes 
before or precedes ; predecessor ; an anticipator. 

1598 Frorto, Preuentore, a preventor, an ouertaker, an 
anticipator. 1599 Broughton's Let. ii.8 With Simon Magus 
your Preuentor,..you are not contented to be accompted 
+e great Diuine. é. 

Preversion (privssfon). [f. Pre- A. 2 +L. 
vertére to turn, nfter REVERSION.] (See quot.) 

1903 Mvenrs Human Personatity I. p. xx, Preversion, a 
tendency to characteristics assumed to lie at a further point 
of the evolutionary progress of a species than has yet been 
reached; opposed to reversion, 

+ Preve'rt,v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pravertive 
to ontstrip, f. pra, PRE- A. 40+ vertere to turn.] 
trans. To go beyond, outstrip. 

1513 Douctas 4neis vit, xiv. 64 And throu the speid of 
fur in hir rynning The suift windis [to] prevert and bakwart 
ding (orig. cursuque pedum pravertere ventos]. 

Prevertebral, -vesical: see Pre- B. 3. 

Prevetie, Prevey, obs. ff. Privity, Privy. 

+Pre'vial,a. Alsopre-. [f. L. pravi-us (see 
Previous) + -aL.] Going before, previous. 


Burne Xegic. Peace i. 


1613 Jackson Creed 1. § 2 The original causes of their | 
error. .serue as preuiall ispostt ices (sr their Agents to | 
¢ previal sinne of | 


work vpon. 1636 féid. vin v. § 3 
omitting this duty. 166a Hinseat Body Div. 1. 45 There 
are many pracvial and antecedent dispositions. 

+Pre‘viant, a. Ols. rare~?, [ad. late L. 
previint-en, pres. pple. of pravidre to go before, 
f. pre, Pre- A.+vidre to tavel.] = prec. 

1601 Gite Treat. Trinitie Wks. (1635) 215 It is suddenly 
framed without any previant knowledge, to faith and 
obedience. | 

+ Previ-de,v. 0és. Also 8 pree-. [ad. L. pre- 
vidére to foresee, anticipate, {. pre, Pre- A. 1+ 
vidzre to see; in late L, used for providére to pro- 
vide.] a. tutr. To prone b. trans. To foresee. 

e€1430 Lypc. Assem , of Gods 946 Whyle Vertu thus 
preuydyd For hym and hys Pepyll the feld for to wynne. 
1543 S4 Papers Hen. ViTf, V1. 443, U..perceyve howe 
your excellent wysdome prevideth pias princely affaires to 
no small comforte of me. a 1660 Contemp. first. fret. (ir. 
Archxol. Soc.) IIT. 116 Some of the comaunders Se 
nidinge what after hapned). 1784 tr. Swedendorg’s New 
Ferusalen § 275 It is to be noted that there is providence, 
and praevidence; good is what is provided by the Lord, 
but evil is what is praevided. q 4 

So tPre-vidence Obs. [mod.L. pravidentia], 
foresight. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Previdence (pravidentia), fore- 
seeing, or fore-casting. 1784 [see above]. 

Preview (pri‘vid), sb. rare. [f. Pre- A. 2+ 
View sé. 3 in sense 2 after REVIEW 5d.] 

1. Previons ale foresight, prevision. 

1855 Baiwey Afystie 6 The preview clear of prophet-bard. 

. A previous view, inspection, or survey, 

r88a F. Resseut in Chicago Advance 1A r.227 At the 
beginning of each quarter a pre-view of the lessons should 
be given to the Sabbath-schools. 1899 Lawtheran (Philad) 
6 Apr. 321 The consecative lessons.. may furnish both review 
and preview as essential features, 

Preview (privi'), v. rare. [f. PRe- A. 1 + 
View 27.) ¢rans. To view beforehand ; to foresee ; 
to bebold or get a sight of previonsly ; to look at 
or examine antecedently. 

1607 Marston What you will v. i. Hiijb, Preuiew hut 
not preuent No mortalican the miseries of life. 1633 Vicaas 
Enetd t. 24 That none preview, and so prevent our skill, 
1839-53 Baitey Fertus xiv. 164, I cast my spirit sight Intothe 


orient future, PP cal The features of thy lifelot, 1902 
*R. Connor’ S, 4 Pilot xiv, Every act of importance bad 
to be previewed from all possible points. 


PREVIOUS. 


Previlege, obs. Sc. form of PRIVILEGE. 
Previous (pri'vies), a. (adv.) Also 7 pre- 
vious. [f. L. previ-us going before, leading the 
way (f. pre, PRE- A.+ uta way) +-0ve.] 

+1. Going before or in front; leading the way. 
(fg. in quots.) Obs. 


1658 Puiturs, Previous, leading the way, or going before. 
1660 Cowrry Ode on Fis Mayesties Resiauration vii, For 
in the Series General’a previous Ray We saw a new 
created - 1678 H. Vaucuan Thatia Rediv,, Recovery, 
Fair vessell of our daily light, whose proud And previous 
glories gild that blushing cloud. 

2. Coming or going before (in time or order); 
foregoing, preceding, prior, antecedent. 

6x5 W. Pemnre Justification (1629) 44 Disputes touching 
preeulous, or foreecing dispositions. 1743 Youne Vt. Th. 
in, az8 A previous blast foretels the rising storm. 1797 
Goowin Engulrer i. v. 34 The mind seems to have acquired 
a previous obstinacy. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 
His oath of the previous evening. 1860 TynpAtt Géac. 1. 
xii, 88 A previous tnspection of the glacier. induced us to 
fix on a place. 4 

b. With fo: Coming before, preceding, ante- 
cedeat to. Now rare: cf. B. 

1703 STEELE Funeral ww, I ho 
to yours. sdf 1 Pore £p. Burlington 42 Something there 
is more n ul than Expense, And something previous ev'n 
to Taste—'tis Sense. 1808 Pine Sources Alississ. ut. (1810) 
3120 We wish to improve every moment of time previous to 
its (the tiver's} entire fall. | ' 

c. Previous question (iu parliamentary pro- 
cedure): the question whether a vote shall be 
taken on the main question or issue, moved before 
the main question {s put. 

Yo the British Parliameot, the previous question is moved 
for the pur, of avoiding the putting of the main question ; 
its original form being ‘that this question be now put’, and 
its mover and seconder, with those in favour of shelving 
the main question, voting in the negative; but since 1888, 
toavoid frequent misunderstanding, and confusion with the 
closure motion then introduced, its form has been ‘ that that 
question be zof now put’, so that those who wish to shelve 
vote ‘Aye’, In the House of Representatives and many 
State legislatures in the United States, the previous question 
retains the original form, but is used in order to close debate 
and obtain an immediste vote on the main question (its 
supporters voting in the affirmative): see quot. 1888, 

Tratsell Proc. Ho, Cont. (1746) II. 104 says ‘On the 
asth of May, 1604, is the first instance I have found of put- 
ting the previous question’: but the entry in the Journal 
of Ho. Com. on that occasion is ‘ The Bill rruch disputed put 
to Question, and upon Question, dashed without one Vea’. 
In 1673, according to Grey's Debates (1769) II. 113, Sir T. 
Littleton said ‘ Sir Henry Vane was the first that ever pro- 

sed putting a Question, Whether the Question should 
Ee now put” *; and Sir R. Howard, who followed, said ‘ This 
Question is like the image of the inventor, a perpetual dis- 
turbance’. The latter is erroneously quoted hy Hatsell 
as ‘This previous question’; but no example of the phrase 
before 1700 has yet pointed out, r 

1700-15 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 544 The previous 
question being then put whether tho main question should 
be then put or not, (1710 S. Sewatt Diary 3 Nov., After 
reading papers and debates, at last Bey who were against 
the precinct, mov’d that a previous Vote might be put; 
whether they would vote it now, or no; and the Council was 
divided, so nothing was done.) 1775 G. Mason in Sparks 
Corr, Amer, Rev, (1853) 1. 62 We had..no other way of 
preventing improper measures, but by procrastination, 
urging the previous question, and giving men time to 
reflec 1790 Debate Pe. Com. on Repeal of Corp. & Test 
Acts 49 He (Mr. Burke) declared. .he bad formed an idea 
of mouee the previous Question. 1817 Pard. Deb, 332 The 
House then divided on the previous question moved b: 
Lord Castlereagh :—Ayes..208 | Noes..152—Majority 56. 
1844 Mav Z7vat, Proc. Parit. viii. 173 The previous question 
is an ingenious method of avoiding a vote _u any ques- 
tion that has been proposed... The words of this motion are, 
‘That this question be zow put”. 1888 Bavce Amer. Commew. 
1.1, xiii. 177 The great remedy against. obstructive debate is 
the fo-calica previous question, which is moved in the form, 
‘Shall the main question be now put?’ and when ordered 
closes forthwith alt debate, and brings the House to a direct 
vote on that main question. /did, 181 The ‘previous ques- 
tion ' is often applied to expedite appropriation bills. 893 
May's Parl, eae ix. ( 10) In the Commons, the 
words of this motion are, ‘Thnt that question be #of now 

ut’, [Note] The Speaker, with the concurrence of the 

Ouse, first put the previous question in these words, 
2oth March, 1888., because the motion ‘That the question 
be now put ', is akin to the closure motion. 3 r 

transf. 1734 T. Cnosa (¢it/e) The Previous question with 
regard to Religion. 1725 — A Supplement to the Previous 
Question, 

d. Previous Examination (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): the first examination for the B. A. degree; 
colloquially called Zitt/e-go. (Also ellipt. as sd.) 

1828 Gunnine Cerem, Univ. Camb. 97 Previous Examina- 
tion of all Persons, who take the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts [ete.} - 

3. slang or colfog. (orig. U. S.) Done, occarring, 
acting, etc., before the proper time; comlng too 
soon, hasty, prematare. (Usaally with foo.) | 

1885 Daily Tet. 14 Dec. (Farmer Stang), He is a little 
before his time, a trifle previous, as the Americans say. 
1890 Boston (Mass.) Yraé. at June 2/3 The grumbling 10 
this matter has been too previous. 1895 Boston (Mass.) 
Herald 11 May 6/6 Summer is too previous. 1902 Hestmr. 
Gas. 16 i! 9/1 The Stock Exchange has been, in the 
slang of the Street, a little ‘too previous » : 

B. as adv. = PreviousLy; usnally previons fo 


= before, prior to. 

1719 S. Stead Diary : 1..would have them pre- 

vious to it, freely confer about it. 1747 W. — oot 
-2 


my Felicity is previous 


PREVIOUSLY. 


(1748) LI. 190 His being brought to Judgment here, previous 
to his appearing before a most solemn udicatnre. - 1808 
Mar. Epcewoatn Aforad T., Prussian Vase (1816) 217 ‘The 
company, previousto his majesty’sarrival, were all assembled, 
1843 Mitt Logie ut. v. § 3 The event not only exists, but 
begins to exist immediately previous. 1849 ¥. W. NewMAN 
Soul 205 Previous to Ordination, they may be subjected to 
some literary ordeal. a 

Previously (priviasli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
At a previous or preceding time ; before, before- 


hand, antecedently. , a... 

31718 Prior Solomon}. 166 Darting their stings, they pre- 
viously declare Design'd revenge, and fierce intent of war. 
1797-1803 Foster in Life 4 Corr, (1846) 1. 216 Principles 
previously known. 1860 Tysoaut Glac, 1. vi. 45 They were 
different from any I had previously seen. 1879 Casseils 
Techn. Educ. wi. 176/2 About two years previously. 

b. With zo: = before (some action or eveat). 

7806 Sure Winter in Lond, 1. 250 The few weeks which 
were to be passed previously to their entering the metropo- 
lis, 186: 
ing the changes then made. 

¢. Qualifying (and usually hyphened to) a ppl. 
or other adj. in attrib. relation, forming a kind 


of compound adj.: cf. aforesaid, etc. 
3849 D. Campart Jxorg. Chem. 37 Introduced into a pre- 
viously weighed thin small bulb with a long neck. | 1849 
. Gray Earth's satis it, 116 A..previously-existing 


Sarth. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) II]. 285 In accordance 
with our previonsly-declared rule, 
Previonsness. [f. as prec.+-xEss.J] The 


amily or fact of being previous. 
. Existence or occurrence before something else; 
antecedence, priority. vare. 

1677 Owen Fustification i, Wks. 2851 V. 77 As to the 
previonsness of the conviction of sin nnto faith, they are 
found in all who sincerely believe. 731 Battev vol. I, 
Previousness, foregoing or introductory quality. 

2. slang or collog. (See PREVIOUS 3.) 

2884 Boston (Mass.) Fr. 4 Mar.2/1 A Case of Previons- 
ness, 1885 /ézd. 16 Apr. 2/1 The victim of his own over- 
confidence and indiscreet previousness. 1892 V. Y. Law 
Gratin Law Times XCM. 413/1 He gets there sooner 
than the rest. His previousness, however, is not always 
effective. 

Previse (privaiz), v. [f£ L. pravis-, ppl. 
stem of Jrevidére: see PREVIDE.] 

+1. ¢rans. To provide, supply, fnrnish. Const. 
ofathing. Obs. rare. 

€1470 Haroine Chron, ccxx. vii, She was so wel, within her 
selfe auysed Of great sadnesse, and womanhede prenised. 

2, To foresee; to forecast. Also adsol, 
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a spirit of previsional self-defence. 1836 G.S. Faaxa Print. 
Doctr. Election 1, ix. (1842) 405 Certain individuals. .pre- 
destinated either absolutely or *previsionally to eternal life. 
1818 — Hore Mosaice 11. 261 A special *previsionary regard 
..to a very remarkable part of our Saviour’s history. 1851 


~ Many Mansions 373 As respects the previsionary mercy 


| of God. 


. Cox Lnstit. 1 viii. 708 Previously to describ- | 


| xt. 538 An Archer belonging 


1597 J. Kine On Yonas (1618) 287 God bad a pnrpose | 


reuised herein, to worke the glorie of bis name. 1622 
fasar tr, Aleman's Guzman d AY. ui. 290 Neither do they 
revise, and provide for after-claps. 1694 Morrevx Rate- 
‘ais v. xxii, Faculties, that do not previse the facility of the 
operation adequately. 1863 Lyrron Caxtoniana 1. 51 
{They] only througb reason discover what throngh imagina- 
tion ones pee 1890 J. Sxinnea Diss. Afetapi. 98 He 
had intelligence to previse the possible future. 

3. To advise or inform beforehand, rare. 

1834 Lytton Pompeid u. i, Who sent to previse thee of it? 
1849 — Pelham xv, note, ‘Mr. Pelham .. has prevised the 
reader, that Lord Vinceat wassomewhat addict 

Hence Previ'sed £f/. a., foreseen, 

1644 Quaates Barnabas § B, 257 He takes benefit by 
prevised misery that strives to eschew it. 2 J. Skinner 
Diss, Metaph. 98 He had power to accomplish an almost 
infinite amount of good in that prevised fntnre. 

Prevision (privirgan), sé. Also 7-9 pre-. 
[= F. prévision (14th c, in Littré), ad. L. type 
“previston-ent, n. of action f. previdére PREVIDE.} 
‘The action or faculty of foreseeing ; knowledge of or 
insight into the future; foresight, foreknowledge. 

1612 T, Taytor Cownn. Titus uli. 7 The Apostle by 
mentioning of grace againe, seclndeth all that prevision of 
workes formerly mentioned, which might be motines vnto 
God for the bestowing of his Grace. 1647 Trare Comut. 
Matt. xxiv. 25 Prevision is the best means of prevention. 
1741 Waaavrton Div. Legat. vi. v. 11.623 Such a Relation 

-.could not possibly come about but by divine Prevision. 
1899 Mrs. Baownine Prometh. Bound 313, 1 have known 
Allin prevision ! 
b. With @ and Z/, An instance of this; a 
prophetic or anticipatory vision or perception. 

a 1652 J. Smiti Sed. Disc, vi. iii, (1821) 200 $ The mind of 
the universe’, which mingling its influence with onr minds, 
ee these: xpoyrwcers or previsions, 1682 FLAvVEL Fear 
80 We see the benefit of such previsions and provisions for 
anfferings. 1852 Tuacksrav Lng, Hum. i. (1858) 51 Stella 
was quite right io ber previsions. Sbe saw from the very 
first bint what was going to happen, 1866 Mrs. Gaskett 
Wives § Daz,\, She had a prevision of what was coming. 

Heace Previ'sion v, ivans., (a) to endow with pre- 
vision; (8) to have prevision of, to foresee; Previ-~ 

sional a., relating to, depending on, characterized 
by, or exhibiting prevision (whence Previ'sionally 
adv.); Previ'sionary a. = frevisional. 

1891 T. Harpy ess xxxvi, Like all who have been *pre- 
visioned by suffering, she could..hear a penal sentence in 
the fiat, ‘You shall be born’, Pepoularly if addressed to 
potential issue of hers. 2gox Westin. Gas. a3 Mar. 2/1 He 
must have previsioned clearly .. that whatever .. may be 
about to befall Empires. .cooks, at any rate, will always be 
in request. 1836 G.S. Fasea Prim, Doctr. Etection u. viii. 
(1842) 376. /ded. u. ix. (1842) 387 Election, wbether abso- 
lute and unconditional, or *previsional and conditional, is 
equally, both on the Calvinistic Scheme and on tbe Arminian 
Scheme, An Election of certain individuals, directly and 
immediately, to eternal life. 2887 Spectator x5 Oct. 2394 In 


toparadox. 


Previsive (prévai'siv), 2. rare, [f. as Pre- 
VISE+-IvE.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of prevision ; foreseetng. 

3907 C, Fraser in Hibbert Frul. Jan. 244 Past customary 
uniformity isapt..to produce blindly in us a previsive habit. 

Previte, obs. form of PRIvITY. _ 

+Previva‘tion. Obs. rave—). _[irreg. f. PRE- 
A, L +L. viv-ére to live+-ation.} The fact of 
living before another ; seniority. ” 

@ 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 60 The first (who claims pre- 
cedencie by previvation) strove to excuse his absurd writing 
by publishing a worse ful cae . 

evocalized (prévowk&laizd), pA. a. Philol. 

f. Pre- A. 1 + vocalized, f. VocALizE.] Preceded 
as a consonant) by a vowel. 

1876 Douse Grimit's Law App. E. 205 The close re- 
semblance of certain simple frevocalized roots (e.g. ak., 
ag-..) to the simple postvecalized roots, exhibiting the same 
consonant (¢. g. A, &t..)s 

Pre-volitional: see Pre- B. 1 d. 

+ Prevost, |i prévét. [a. OF. reves, mod. 
F. prévét (prevo):—L. prepositus one appointed 
over others, Provost.] “The French equivalent of 
Provost, retained by Caxton in translating from 
Fr., and used in modern times in reference to France 
and the Channel Islands. 

+1. The provost or president of a chapter or 
collegiate church; = Provost 1. Olds. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 35b/1, Whome wilt thou gyne 
me of thise prevostes that entende not more to empte the 
purse of his subgettis than [etc]? 1838 ace Cycel. XI. 
go/1 Gassendi was promoted to a canonry in the cathedral 
of Digne, where he was. appointed prevot of the church. 

|| 2. a. In France: Formerly, an officer of the king 
or a feudal seigneur charged in his name to collect 
imposts and administer Justice; also, a provost- 
marshal ; now, the jndge of a prevotal court. 

+ Prevost de U'hostel, an officer of the French King's honse- 
hold, wbo had cognizance of crimioal cases affecting 
members of the court. © 

1644 Evetyn Diary 20 Apr., The Prevost Martial, with 
his assistants, going In persuite. 1670 Cotron Asfernon ut. 

ing to the Prevost de I‘Hostel, 

that the Partners had substitnted, for the gathering in of 
this Impost. /é7d, x11. 617 He sent a Prevost to take him, 
wherein he was also so successfnl, as to have him fore’ 

away from bis own Country. 1841 Janes Arigand xxv, 
What he has done requires the chastisement of my prévit. 

b. In Guernsey: The name of the officer cor- 


responding to the High Sheriff of an English 


county; also, both in Jersey and Guernsey, an 


estates bailiff or sergeant of a fief, 

(1332. Precepte d’Assize (Billet _d'Etat, Guernsey 9 May 
2906) Ung sergeant appellé le Prevost du Roy. 1580-83 

[pprobation des Lots (1897) 9 Les Seigneurs qui ont prévéts 
on mefiniers les penvent faixe arréter parte Prévét du Roi.} 

1682 Wanaunton //ist. Guernsey (1822) 55 The King's 
Prévét is elected after the same manner as the Jurats are. 
His office is..to bring al! criminals before them [the court] 
..to sce the sentence executed. He executes all arrests. 
fbid, 68 The private men's fiefs, most commonly the rents 
are received vA ed lbid. {see Prévété), 1857 Order 
in Council 21 Feb., That the Prevost is the Executive Officer 
of Justice in the Island of Guernsey, both ia civil and in 
criminal matters. 1862 AnsteD Channel Ist. 1v. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
525 In Jersey there is an officer called Vicomte, or Viscount, 
who represents the High Sheriff of an English Couoty. 
The corresponding officer ian Guernsey is called the Prevot 
1908 A, Hitcaove Turner in Let. to Editor, In ten of the 
twelve parishes of Jersey there are subordiaate officers of 
the Royal Court called ‘The King’s Prév6ts". These are 
furnished in turn by the various propacions on the Crown 
fiefs... There are also what de Geyt calls ‘les petits Prevosts’, 
i.e. Prévdts of § Fiefs subalternes ’ or private fiefs. 

Hence + Pre'vostship, the office, jurisdiction, or 
district of a prevost; Pxe'votal [F. r¢vdéa/] a., of 
or pertaining to a French préyot; prevotal court, 
a rench temporary criminal tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal; |] Prévété [F., = Provosty], 
in Jersey and Guernsey, a fief-held by a prévot. 

4577 1, de Liisle's Legendarie A ve The seconde [danghter} 
+.Was given to lames Marquise of Baden, with the dowrye 
of three prencnhipes ee es a good summe of money. 
1821 New Monthiy Mag. 1. 303 Military police was 
established; the ordinary laws Suspended; a prevotal 
tribunal erected at Mayence. 18 lackw. Mag, XLV. 
435 Nine years of agitations, civil war, regicide, insnrrec- 
tions, prevotal courts, states of siege, and then amnesty, order, 
prosperity, and peace. 2682 Waraurton Hist. Guernsey 
(182a) 68 There are yet other fiefs where the lord’s rent is 
received by prévotés, which are tenements or lands, parcel 
of the fief, o [ae by their tenure to collect the lord's rents. 
--Such as hold by this sort of tennre are, in the old Coutumier, 
called J réodts-recevenrs. 

Prevoyance (privoi-ins). rare. [a. F. pre- 
voyance, f. prévoir:—L. previdére to PREVIDE : see 
-ANCE.] Foresight. So Prevoy‘ant a. [ad. F. 


préveyant, pres. pple. of prévoir], foreseeing. 

1820 C. R. Matuain AZedmoth (1892) IL1, xxvil 93 To 
whom misfortune bad tanght an anxions and jealous pre- 
voyance. bid. xxx. 229 Affectionate ond delicate pre- 
Yoyance, 2862 Mas. Ortenant 2. Jrving 1. vi. 149 But 
Nature, prevoyant, tingled into his heart an inarticulate 


| [of Amherst College] appearing, all 


PREY. 


thrill of prophecy, 1883 Mrs. Lyxw Linton Zone viii, The 
girl is all obedience and prevoyance, all self-sacrifice and 
devotion. 

Prevy, Prevyledge, obs. ff. Privy, PRIVILEGE. 

+Prew. Obs. [var. of fren, pri: cf. Preva.] A 
parallel ME. form of Prow, advantage, profit, good; 
to his prew, advantageously. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12754 Penne had 
Marcel a nenew Pat was horsed vatil his prew. 

Prewa (for preva), obs. Sc. form of Privy. 

Prewarn (priwg'un), v. rare. [Pre- A. 1.] 
trans. &. To give warning of (an event) before- 
hand. b. To wam (a person) beforehand; to 
forewarn. Hence Prewa‘rning vil. sé. 

(3603 H. Caossx Vertues Comme, (1878) 31 Deseruing 
pha aly 3 in the beginning, or reproofe in the ende. 
1613 72v0 Noble K. v. i, (Whose approach] Comets prewarne; 
whose havocke in vaste feild Unearthed skulls proclaime. 
1881 Durrigip Don Quix. 11. xxxvii. 184, I am prewarned 
. of thix my squire that your greatness is overthrown, 


Prewe (w=v), obs. Sc. f. Privy, Proor, 
Prove. Prewely, Prewete (w =v), obs. Sc. 
ff. Privity, Priviry. Prewe, -e, obs. ff. PRuce. 
Prewy, -ledge, obs. Sc. ff. Privy, PRIVILEGE. 

Prex. U.S. college slang for PRESIDENT (of a 


college). 

1858 V. Y. Tribune 16 Oct. 3/a But the face of the ‘Prex’ 
parties ceased con- 
tention, 1862 Men. Haritton Coll, 154 Prex Backus was 
a jovial Prex, The ronghest, kindest of his sex. 

Prey (pré!), 54. Forms: 3 preize, 3-6 praie, 
3-7 preie, preye, 4 pre3ze, 4-5 prai, prei, 4-7 
pray(e, 6 Se. pra, praii; 4-prey. 8. 5-6 proye, 
proie. [ME. preye, a. OF. prete (21140 ia Godef.) 
booty, prey, also a flock, later OF. and mod.F. 
prote, earlier OF. *preide, Pr., It. predas—L. preda 
booty, spoil, ge in med.L., also, a flock. Cf. 
PREDE sé. ‘The B-form was immed. from 1sth c. F. 

Now collective: formerly also with a, and £2.] 7 

J. 1. That which is taken ia war, or by pillage 
or violence; booty, spoil, plunder. Formerly, 
often with gf. + Zn prey, + 0 prey, as a prey. arch. 
rare. 

c1rgo Gen. & Ex. 4028 Dis lenn sal oder fole freten, Lond 
canaan al preize bi-geten. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 6163 pe 
deneis.. wende estward in to keot & robbede bere vaste & 
hor preye at medeweie in to ssipes caste. 2382 WycLir 
1 Aface.i. 33, He toke prayes of the citee [1388 preies; Vulg. 
spolia) gaa brente it with fijr. 1475 B&. Noblesse (Roxb.) 

1 The men of Gaule bad wonne gret praies and good, as 
ioe harneis, vesselle of golde and of silver gret plente. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) MI. 89 ‘To be maid als 
with oure mortall fa, At thair plesonr baith presoner and 
pra. 1563 Govoixc Cesar vit. (1565) 237 Al the rest of the 
prysoners be dystrybuted among hys souldiers every man 
one in oame of a pray. 2580 Reg, Privy Council Scot. 111. 
308 Exponand..the saidis compliners guidis.., in prey to 
tbe enemy. 1 Powet Léoyd's Cambria 77 Returned to 
their ships with their praie. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks 
(3621) 2a7 Great Monarchies destitute of their lawful] heires, 
had.. become rich preyes unto such as could first lay strong 
hand upon them. 1641 Dectar. to Chas. 7 in Rushw. Hist. 
ColZ, m1, (1692) L 529 The Prey, or Booty which they take 
from the English, they mark with the Queen‘s mark. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. uv 6a1 Thy faithfnl Dogs.. hold at 
Bay The Mountain Robbers, rnshing to the Prey. 

B. 1482 Caxton Godefroy ccxiL 310 There gadred he 
many grete proyes, tbat 1s to wete, horses, benfes, Kyen and 
sheep, And ryche prysonners, 3489 — Faytes Sf Aoi xi. 
191 Where as byfore be was a powere knyght he was becom 

che by the proyes that he had goten and taken. 1552 

uLoet, Proye, praye, and spoyle. . b 

b. fig. (Ia Scriptural use.) That which oae brings 
away or saves from any contest, etc. 

1388 Wyreur Yer. xxt. g He that goith ont,..schal lyne, 
ant his lijf schal be as a prey to hym. 1535 CovEROALE 
Tbid., He shal sane his life, and shall wynne his soule fora 
pray. 2611 Biare Jdfd., His life shall be unto him for 
a prey. idid. xxxvili. 2 He shall have his life for a prey, 
and shall live. 264z Rocers Naaman a5 Craving [that] 
our owne lives may be given ns as a prey, if we can oom 
for nomore. 2827 Keate Christian Vear, uth S. aft. Trin, 
vii, Too happy if, that dreadful day, Thy life be given thee 


for a prey. 
9. An animal bunted or killed, esp. (now only) 


by carnivorous animals for food ; quarry. Also 

1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom, 273 pu band ta elle 
dogges, and reftes bam hare prate. @ 7300 Cursor M. 833 
Pe strang be weker for to sia, Ikan to mak of ober pra. 
7bid, 4216 Of him has beistes made pair pral. Ibid, 22901 
An hungre leon mete he son, Vp and dun his prai [Z77. 

rey] sekand. 1399 Gower Conf, ITI. 258 As the Tigre 

is time awaiteth In hope forto cacche his preie. 148 
Caxton Afyrr. 1. xvi. 102 The goshawke and spethawk 
taken their prayes by the ryuers. 1577 B. Goocre Heres- 
bach's Husb. w. (1586) 169 So fall they many times ont, and 
become a pray to Vermine. 1608 Torseri Serpents (1658) 
686 The Gia tails evan up and down to seek preys to 
satisfie their hunger. 16aa R, Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 
go There doth accompany this fish [shark] divers little fishes, 
which are callet pilats fishes, ..and feede of the scraps and 
superfluities of his prayes. 1751 JOHNSON Rambler No. 153 
p12 The hungry family flew like vultures on their prey. 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk (1873) Hf. v he 75 Down they 
came one after another, like wolves after their prey. 

B. 1484 Caxton Fables of ASSOf 1 X1%, The Egle beganne 
to flybe and Sete fall his proye. 

+b. That which is procnred or serves for food. 

138a Wyeuir Prov. xxxi. 15 Fro the ny3t she ros, and jf 
prei [2388 prey; #zazg. liyflodel to hir homli men. [3555-8 
Puacr Lneid 1 A ij b, ‘Than all bestyrd then to the praye 


PREY. 


[orig. Ili se praedae acclngunt] the bankettes gan beginne.] 
1683 Brit. Spee. 4t Pl satisfied thelr Hunger with any 
sort of Prey, as Venison, Natural Fruits, and Milk, aod many 
times with Roots and Barks of Trees, am . 

3. One who or that which falls or is given into 
the power of (a) a hostile or injurious person, or 
(6) an injutions influence; a victim: esp. in const. 
to be or become a prey to. 

(a) cages Aletr. Hom. 55 Satanas was ful redie, Aod tok 
that sawel gredilye, And mad ful gret joi of his praf. ¢1330 
R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 269 Opon pe brid day, at a toun 
hamelet, Thomas was his pray, as he to mete was set. ¢1400 
Rom, Rosé §143 But unto Love I was so thral, Which callith 
over-al his pray. ¢1430 /Tyums Virg. 14 Lete me not be 

feendis pray. 1560 Davs tr. Steidane's Comm. 331 The 
mperour setteth forth against them new proclamations, & 
maketh them a praye vito all men. 168: H. Mone Exh 
Dan. p. Ixxviii, Like to make us a prey to the common 
enemy. 1757 Burne Aéridgm. Eng. Hist. vii. Wks. 1842 IL. 
579 Jerusalem fell aneasy preytohisarms, 1849 MACAULAY 
fist. Eng. vii. LL. 194 A man who had hitherto been the prey 
of gamesters. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1.140 The Cardinal 
sneceeded to the crown, and after a brief reign left it a prey 
to pretenders, 

B. 3413 Pilgr, Sowde (Caxton 1483) tv. xxx. 78 The chyue- 
tayns..yenen weye to their enemyes and made the peple 
proye to them. 

(4) 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 171, tu i. 198, I banish her my bed 
and company And giue her as a prey to law and shame, 
1697 Dayoer Virg. Georg. m. 8. 4 The slow creeping Evil 
eats his way, Consumes the parching Limbs, and makes the 
Lifo his Prey. 742 Watrs Lutprov. Mind, i. $ 15 Given 
up a Prey to a thousand prejudices. 1750 Gray Elegy xxii, 
To dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 1770 GotosM. Des. Vill. 51 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth 
accumulates, and men decay. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. mt. 
iv, An unresisting prey to that inscrutable toothache, 

4. The action of preying ; nie or taking hy 
force or violence, or (of an animal) in order to 
devour; depredation, pillage, capture, seizure. 
Now rare. 

1523 Lo. Beaners Frotss. U. ccoxcili. 675 heading, Of the 
ees and proves (/ab/e of contents proies] done hy 
the Chanone Robirsarde and his company agaynst the 
i of Castyil. 1586 J. Hooner Hist, /rel. in Holinshed 
Il. 11a/1 Ormond..by the dailie inuasions and preies of 
Piers Grace was almost wasted and vnhabited. 165x Hoaaus 
Leviath. 1, xiv.63 To expose bimselfe to Prey..rather than 
to dispose himselfe to Peace. 1675 Tenpne Let. to Sir F. 
Williantson Wks, 1731 1. 350 Both Parties will be out upon 
Prey. 17a Bravvzy Philos. Ace. Whs. Nat. 116 ‘ihe 
Otter..whoso Prey is chiefly upon Fish. 1987 JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) IL. roo ‘The general prey of ihe rich on the 
poor, 1855 Tennyson Mand iv, iv, The whole little wood 
where I sit is a world of plunder and prey. 

b. Beast, bird (+ fowl), fish, etc., of prey: one 
that kills and devours other animals; a predatory 
or rapacious beast, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 142 Uor pe noxeles of praye pet byeb pe 
dyculen. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 107 awe and other 
byrdes of proye. cxrs3a Du Wes Jxtrod. Fr. in Paisgr, 
ge heading, Hankes of pray syxtene kyndes, 1664 
STILLINGPL. Orig, Sacr, ut itt §8 Even beasts of prey are 
not such to those of their own kind. 17a: Braptey PAslos. 
Ace. Wks, Nat, 5: Subject to the voracious Appetites of 
the Fish of Prey. 1854 Birds of prey [see Raptor 4]. 

trangf, a1733 Gay Fables 1. xii. 24 Yet this you do, when- 
ever pe play Among the gentlemen of prey. 

_ IL. +5. ¢ransf. A company of men, a troop, an 
army. Obs. [So OF. prore, troupeau (41300 in 
Godef.), med.L. prada (Du Cange] 

a@1300 A. Horn 1235 Horn tok his preie And dude himin 
beweie. 33.. A. Adis. tggt (Bodl. MS.) Alisaundre pi foo 
-- Liggeb now wib swiche preye Pat he wrizep al pe ponies 
dbid, 2595 Of bis poeple pe grete praye Lasted twenty milen 


waye. 

TIT. 6. attrib, and Comé., chiefly objective, as 
prey-caicher, -devonrer, -getier, -seeker, -taker; 
prey bird, fish, a bird, fish of prey. 

3813 Byaon Ch. Har, 1, Ixxxviii, Unworthy of the “prey. 
hird’s maw. 28s: Swettey elles a55 The prey-birds and 
the wolves are gorged and sleep. 1548 Uoant, ete. Evasnz, 
Par. Yohn x.72 To discerne the true shepeherd from 
thefe or *prayecatcher. 1638 FALKLAND in Fousonus Vir. 
bins, The *prey-devourer had our prey been made. 1899 
O. Pettersson in 19th Cent. Feb, 295 The numbers of 
useful fishes devoured by “prey fishes, &c. gga Hutost, 
*“Praye getter or seker, przdafor. 1 Gaimatoe Cicero's 
Offices (1556) 85 Who witb their riches do raunsome men 
taken by *preyeseekers. 2619 MipoteTon Love & Antig. 
Wks. VIT. 320 The sturdiest *prey-taker that here assembles. 

Prey (pr2"), v. Forms: 3-4 prel-e(n, 4 pral, 
4-7 pray, 5-6 prale, 5~ prey. 8. 6 proie. 
Pat, preyed; 3 preide, 5-6 Sc. prayit, 6 preid, 
prayde, _ a. OF. preer, preter (in earlier 
form, freder, ¢1040 in Godef.) :—late L. dare 
(Vulgate), collateral form of predarT to plunder, 
spotl, rob, f. hae Prey sd. Cf, PrEevE v.] 

+1 ¢rans, To plunder, pillage, spoil; to rob, 
ravage (a place, person, etc.). Ods. 

33.. Cursor Af. 2503 (Cott.) Siben pai spred to prai 
[Fair spoly ; Gott. winne] be land, Al pai tok pai forwit 
fand. 1375 Bazsour Bruce xy. 330 The nethir end of tevy- 
daill He prayit doune till him all haill. x42a tr. Secreta 
Secret. Priv. Priv. 183 The extorcioner rubbyth and Preyeth 

ood men and trew. 1579-80 Noatxu Pluiarch (1676) 925 

© prey and spoil the Countrey. 1594 Srenser A morcttt 

ivi Devouring tyme and changeful chance have prayd, 
Her glories pride that none may it repayre. 1654 R. Cop- 
RINGTON tr, /ustine xxiv. 336 Having plundered the Towns, 
and preyed the Fields. 

B. 2 + Suute Cambint’s Turk, Wars 39 Tho Turckes 
+ went and spoyled and proied all the contre. a 


1341 


+b. To make prey or spoil of; to take posses- 
sion of as booty. Ods. rare. 

1596 Srensza ¥.0.v. iv. 14 Yet my <) lucke he shall not 
likewise pray. /éid. v1. x. 35 His loves deare spoile, in 
which his heart was prayde. 1623 Bincuam A'enophon 7 
The Cilicians, sbundance of whose persons and goods, we 
hane preid and carrie with vs. . 

2. intr. Yo take booty; to pillage, plunder; ¢o 
prey on, upon, t over = sense 3, 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 472 Hii wende aboute & preide, 
bom ne mizte no3t atstonde, 1375 Barsour Bruce xvii. 226 
The king gert men of gret nobillay Ryde in-till ynglande, 
for till pray. ¢14g00 Destr. Troy 2643 1f Parys with a 
pepull past into Grese, In purpas to fey or proict to gete. 
1576 Fiemino Panopl, Epist, 115 Either to aske that which 
was another mans right, or else to hy, veer that which 
was none of their owne. 1634 Siz _T. Hersert Trav. 71 
Ie gane.. treasure there, to the Ianizaries and S: heis tu 
prey ouer, 1840 Macauray £ss., Clive (1887) 530 Ferocious 
invaders had descended through the western passes to prey 
on the defenceless wealth of Hindostan, 1872 Yrata 
Growth Comm, 264 The buccaneers preying upon Spanish 
commerce were masters of the smaller W. India Islands. 

3. intr. To seek for or take prey, as an animal; 
esp. with ort, sport; To seize and kill as prey; lo 
kill and devour, to feed on. Also fig. 

21340 Hampone Psalter xvi. 13 The princes ware like til 
the Jeoun, that is the deuel, redy til pray of mannys saule. 
1875 Turarav. Venerie 185 They pray also vppon all Pullen. 
(bid., After three dayes they [Badgers] haue come out for 


pure hnnger, and gone to praye for meate. 1575 — Fadconrie 


156 As they feede when they pray of themselues at large. 
1580 Stoney Ps. xvut. ii, On me the paines of pamela 
to prey. 1587 Gowoinc De Mornay xxi. (1592) 323 He 
prepareth foode for the Rauens to en vpon. 1600 SHaks. 
A. Y. L.1y. iii, 119 "Tis The royall disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing, that doth seeme as dead. 
LANDS Mlartin Mark-all 14 Brokers 1 meane and Vsnrers, 
that like vultures prey vpon the simple. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, 
Govt. Eng. 1. xxxiv. (1739) 51 Nature taught Beasts to prey 
for themselves. enenOeKe Platarch (1879) 1. 142/2 
Another fox finds the same fields to preyin. 1841 Emerson 
Lect., Man the Reformer Wks, (Bobn) 11, 240 Every species 
of property is preyed on by its own enemies, as iron by rust, 
timber by rot. 1859 Mut. Liderty i, To prevent the weaker 
members of the community from being preyed upon, 

4. tir, To exert a baneful, wasting, or destruc- 


tive influence 07, fom; to destroy gradually, 


PRIAPUS. 


Prial, dial. f, Parr-RovaL. Prian, var. Prray. 

+ Priape, sé. Obs. rare. [a. F. Priafe, ad. L. 
Priips =Puiarus. Hence ¢ Priape v. tfr. 
(nonce-wd.), to act lasclviously. 

1561 T. Noxton Calvin's Inst. t. ag (Hor. Sai. 1. viii), I 
was sometime a fig tree log,.. The workeman douted what 
of me were fittest to be wrought; A fourm to sit vpon, or 
els a Priap God to be. 1586 Waanur Add, Eng. vi. xxzi, 
That cowled, celled, be, or she, whoso, or wheresoeuer, Or 
UVotarie, or Secular, scarce one pryaped neuer. 1998 Marston 
Sco, Vitlanie 1. iii, What Heescel ustfull flesh Hath Luscns 


| left, hin Priape to redresse 


2610 Row- | 


3713 Aootson Caéo 111. ii, Language 1s too faint to show | 


His rage of love; it preys upon his life. 1798 Feraiar 
‘ilustr. Sterne v. 150 Yhe secret which preyed upon his 
mind. 1833 Worvsw. Composed by Sea-Shore 3 How 
haffled projects on the spirit prey. 1885 Laze 7tmes 7 Feb. 
270/2 His health was bad, and this had no donbt preyed 
very much upon his mind. 

Hence Preyed-upon //. a, 

1888 H. WaLter in Times 19 Nov. 23/3 To help the poor, 
wretched, preyed-npon Africans. 1905 [Ves¢u. Gaz. 22 Mar. 
2/1 The preyers and the preyed-npon, 

Prey, preye, obs. forms of Pray. 

Preyche, Preyohour, obs. ff. PREACH, -ER. 

Preyer (prét‘a1). [f. Prey v.+-ErR1.] One 
who or that which preys. 

1586 J. Hooxer “/ist. [rel i. in Holinshed WU. 1/1 She 
became and would needs be n preie vnto the preier. 18 

The heartless preyer will in turn 


Fraser's Mag. X. / 
prey. 1648 /bi2. RXxViIL. 398 Useless preyers upon the 


public revenues. 

Preyer, -ere, -or, obs. forms of PRAYER. 

t+ Prey‘fal, c. O6s. rare. [f. Pany 5d. +-FUL.] 
Killing much prey or quarry; pees to prey. 

1588 Suans. L. L£. L. 1v. ii, 58 The prayfull Princesse 
pearst and prickt a prettie pleasing Pricket. 1624 CilapmMaN 
foe FAlymn to Venus 115 The Preyfull broode of sanage 

feasts. 

Prey‘ing, vé/. sb. [f. Prey v.+-1nc1.] The 
action of the verb Prey; pillaging, plundering. 

1588 Kyo Housek, Phil. Wks. (1901) 276 In the olde time 
prayeng or robberye was not to be blamed. 16sr Hoanes 
Gout. § Soe. xiii, § 14. 203 Preying is nothing else but a 
warre waged with small forces. Maay Kincsiey 
W, Africa App, 1. 664, [hate the preying upon emotional 
sympathy by misrepresentation. 

Prey‘ing, f//.a._ [f. as prec.+-In¢ 2.] That 
preys; predatory, predacious ; fig. wearing, baneful. 
361: Fronio, Alita, a kind of praing hir: s8aa- 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 74 Preying anxiety or lurk 

Ing discontent. 

eyne, obs. f. PReEN. Preynkte, preynte, 
obs. t. of PrinK vl Preynte, Preyntyce, 
obs. ff. Print, PRenTIcE, Preys, obs. Se. f. Prict. 
Preyse(n, preysse, preyze, obs. ff. Prarse, 
Preyst, obs. Sc. f. Priest 56. 

Prezygapophysis (prijzigipgtisis). Avrat. 
Pi. -ses (-siz). [PRE- B. 3.) An anterior zyga- 
pophysis; each of the two anterior or superior 
artlenlar processes of a vertebra, 
ane cue eae IL. 37 ie neural ph lin 

irds} has prezygapophyses, very sma ZY Ra} eS. 
1875 Huxrey in Encycl Brit. 1. 752/1 ke ulernatat pro. 
cess is represented by a mere facet placed below the prezy- 
gapophysis, 

Hence Prezygapophysial (pri,zigepofi‘zial) a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a prezygapophysis. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Priacanthine (proijakenpain), 2. and sd. 
Ichth. [f. Priacanthus, generic name (Cuvier 
1817, f. Gr. mpiaw a saw + dxavéa thorn) + -INE1.] 
&. adj. Related to the genus Priacanthus. b. sh. 


H A fish of this genus or of the family Priacanthide. 


Priapean (praiiprin), z Also-man. (ad. 
F, priagéen, §. L. Prigpéi-us (a. Gr. Wprdme-o adj., 
f, Hpidmos Priapus) +-¢n,-AN.] 1. Priapic. 

21693 Urguhart’s Rabelais mn. xavii. 224 The Priapwan 
Prowess of..Hercules. 1849 Lavaro Mineveh & Rent. s. v. 
I, 128 A broken..vase, on which were represented two 
Priapean buman figures. 3 

2. Ane. Pros. Name of a logacedic metre conslst- 
ing of a catalectic Glyconic and a Pherecratean, 
associated with poems to Priapns. 

It was used by Anacreon, also by Catullus (xvii), and by 
the writer of the poem to Priapus in the Appendix Vergi- 
liana, * Hune ego o invenes locum villulamque palustrem ‘6 
See R. Ellis Comment. on Catulius, pp. xiii, 62, 503 Ram- 
. Prosody 2143 Gildersleeve Lat. Grant. 805. 

viapian, Priapiform: see s. v. PRIAPUS. 

Priapic (proiepik), a. (54.) [f. Priap-us + 
10. So F. priapigne.} Of or relating to Priapus 
or his cult ; phallic. 

1786 R. P. Kuicut Worshif of Priapus (186s) 145 The 
use of priapic figures as amulets..so common among the 
Romans, was certainly continued through the middle ages. 
1818 — Symbolic Lang. (1876) 390 The key which is still 
worn, with the Priapic hand, as an amulet, by the women 
of Traly. 2850 Leiren tr. C.O. Madler’s Anc. Art § 241 
(ed. 2) 247 x0¢2, Baal-Peor in Moab was probably priapic. 
3882 Q. Aev. July 50 Priapic and pornographic literature. 

B. s6. f/. Verses of obscene nature addressed to 
Priapus. [med.L. priapia.] 

1865 Symonos in Li/e (1895) |. 324 Unpardonable panderism 
no less odious than Latin Priapies. 

Priapism (prai‘’piz’m). [= F. priapisme, ad. 
late L, Priapism-us, a. Gr. Hpiomop-ds (Galen), 
n. of action f. Mprani(ev to act Priapus, to be 
lewd: see PRIAPUS and -18M.) 

1. Path, Persistent erection of the penis. 

[1590 Barroucu Afeth. Physick 179 Priapismus.)] @ 16a 
Frerener & Mass. Elder Bro. 1. iv, Retatees and Eringoes, 
and, as I take it, Cantharides—Excellent, a Priapism follows, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 722 Lust causeth a Flagrancy in the 
Eyes; and Priapisme. 3875 H. C. Woon Aerap. (3879) 563 
Neither amatory desire nor true priapism is, however, a con- 
stant symptom in cantharidal poisoning. 1 Lancet 
3 Noy. 103: There was complete retention of urine, but no 
priapism, ; 

2. = Priapvs 3; also, an obscene mental image. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. V 11 (1867) 117 Two Priapisms, 
in brass, being votes or offerings to that absurd heathen 
deity. 1896 C.K, Paur tr. Huysman's En Route i. v. 248 
Fluids passed before his face and peopled the space with 
priapisms, 2 A = 

3. Licentiousness; intentional indecency. 

1758 J. Cuvunae Misc. Tracts, Hist. Wheatfield (2770) I. 
4a The nakedness of the boys and Poe! do not consider 
as a tincture of Priapism, or want of modesty, but real want 
of cloathing. 389 Nation (N.Y.) 7 Apr. 262/ Those 
proclamations of utter nudity which Emerson called ‘ priap- 
ism ', in connection with ‘ Leaves of Grass *. 

4. fig. Prostitution to what is low or base. 

3856 Emeason Eng. Traits xiv. 254 In the absence of the 
highest aims. .there is the A tee of the imagination, 
the priapism of the senses and the understanding. 

So + Priapist, a votary of Priapus; + Pritapize 
v, [ad. Gr. Mpianifew), to act Priapus ; to be lewd. 

1538 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 366/1 Priapistes, 
ydolaters, whoremaisters, and sodomites. a 1693 Urguhart’s 
Rabelais vt, xxvii. 220 If there pass long intervals between 
the Priapising Feats. 1694 Motreux Radedais v. xl 189 
Priapus full of Priapism had a mind to priapise. 

Priapus (preijpds).  [a. L. Pridpus, a. Gr. 
home 

. The Greek and Roman god of procreation; 
hence, also, of gardens, vineyards, ete. (In which 
his statues were placed). 

1508 Dunsar Gold. he ts 
gardingis, Priapus. 1608 SHaxs. Per. rv. vi. 4 Shee's able 
to freze the god Priapus, and vndoe a whole generation, 
16g: Stantey Poems 46 Satyrs Pria usses ip mournin 
weeds. 3870 Rossetn Fenny, Let offerings nicely plac’ 
But hide Pria to the waist, And whoso looks on him 
shall see An eligible deity, 4 

2. Astatue or image of the god Priapus; often 
placed in gardens to protect them from depredators 
Or aS a scarecrow. ns 

1632 Suirtey Sali wv. i, Thou wot stopa breach in a mudde 

, Or serve for a Priapus in the garden to Fright away 
crowes. 1633 Marmion Fine Companion v. i, Lack. How 
doe llooke..? Cre, Very dreadfully: like a Citizen ina fray, 
as fearefull as Priapus in a garden, 1743 Fieepixe Jes. 
Andrews 1.ii. 1746 Faancis tr. Horace, Sat. t. viii. 4 The 
joiner doubting, or to shape us, Into a stool, ora Priapus, At 
lena resolved, for reasons wise, Into a god to bid us rise. 
1756 C. Smart tr. Horace, Sat. 1. vith (1826) 11. 69. 

3. A representation of the male generative organ ; 
a phallus. b. A drinking-vessel of ok shnpe. 

3613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) (2 Two Phaiili, or Priapi 
(huge Images of the priuie part of a man}. 1693 Tate in 
Dryden's SS sestenal 1. 143 Another in a Glass-Priapus swills, 


218 Thare was the god of 


PRIBBLE. 


While twisted Gold bis platted Tresses fills, 1705 App1son 
Italy, Rome 324 Urns, Lamps, Lachrymary Vessels, Pri- 
apus’s. ‘ . 4 

4. transf. a. The generative capacity or function, 
b. Aled, and Path, The male genitals; esp. the 
virile organ in a state of erection. . 

1637 TAlortow NV, Eng. Canaan (1883) 205 This beast 
[Beaver] is of a masculine vertue for the advancement of 
Prispus. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc?., Priapus, a term some- 
times applied to the genital parts of men. 1811 in Hoorer 
Med. Dict, 1857 in Duncuison Dict, Med, ’ 

+5. Akind of holothurian. [F. priape de mer.] 

1765 Univ, Mag. XXXVII. 129/x They have two holes 
as the priapnses, p 

Hence + Pria:pian (also as sb.), ali Pria‘pish 
adjs., of, relating or belonging to Priapus, lewd ; 
obscene; Priapiform a., of phallic shape. 

1998 Marston Pygmad., Sat., Prayse Y. precedent Poent, 
The Salaminian tiullations, Which tickle vp our lend Pri- 
ppians. 3892 T.G. Tuomas Dis. IVomen (ed. ® 37 Called 

riapiform pessaries. 0 Tixoate Answ, More i. ii. 
Whe (1573) 320/1 That filthy priapishe confession which ye 
spew in the eare. 

Pri‘bble. Weakened echo of PRraBBLeE, used 
along with it in the phr. pr7td/ and prabdle, and 
the reduplicated p77b/e-prabble = Petty disputation, 
paltry discussion, vain chatter. 

3598 Suans. Merry W.1 i. 56 It were a goot motion, if 
we lea 


| 


we our pribbles and prabbles, and desire a marriage | 


becweene Master Abraham, and Mistris Anne Page. 1615 
Val, Welshin. (1663) Biij, Cousin Caradoc, well, in all these 
pribble-prabbles, bow doth our Uncle Cadallan? | 1769 
Stratford Fubtiee i. i. 29 Without any balderdash pribble- 
prabble. 1824 Miss Ferrie Zaher. xiv, Miss P.’s pribble 
prahble was, therefore, music to her ear. 1855 THACKERAY 


Newcomes ii, All these squabbles and jokes, and pribbles | 


and prabbles,..may be omitted. 

+Pricasour, Obs. rare—'. [Derivative of 
Prick v., of unusual form; prob. of Anglo-Fr. 
origin.] ?A quick rider, (or perh.) a huntsman; 
cf. PRICKER 2, 3. 

€1386 Cuaucen Prof. 189 A Monk ther was..he was a 
pe eere (v.77. pryk-, prices, prek-] aright Greboundes he 

adde as swift as fowel in flight Of prikyng and of huntyng 
for the hare Was al his lust. 

Priccatte, ohs. Sc. form of PRicKeEt. 

Pricche, obs. form of Prircu 54, and v. 

Price (prais), s4. Main forms: 2-5 pris, 4-7 
priae, 5- price: others see below. [ME. a. OF. 
pris (mod.F. prix) :—earlier *frie’s (= Pr. prefz, 
Sp. prez, It, prezzo) :—late L. precium, orig. pretium 
‘ price, valne, wages, reward’; in OF. also “honour, 
praise, prize’. The long 7 of ME. gris was 
variously represented by #7, i/, 2y, yi, y, te, and 
indicated later by final ¢, rése; but to avoid the z 
sound of s between two vowels (cf. rise, wise), prise 
was changed to price (as in dice, mice, (wice). 
The pl. had, sometimes at least, the z sound (cf. 
house, houses) and was commonly written prises, 
prizes in 16-17th c.3 but though (prai-z2z) is still 
common dialectally and with individuals, the 
standard pronunciation is now (proi‘s?z) after the 
sing., prices being thus distinguished from prizes. 
ME. gris had all the OF, senses ‘price, value, 
honour, prize, praise’; it first threw off the last 
of these, for which in 15th c. the sb, preise, PRAISE, 
was formed from the cognate vb. pretsen, PRAISE. 
During the last 300 years it has also thrown off the 
fourth sense, for which the by-form Prizz has been 
established. The sense ‘honour?’ is obsolete, that 
of worth or value (‘a pearl of great price’) obs, or 
arch., so that pré 
sense of OF. gris and L. pretium. 
Praise sé, and v., Prize 54, and v.] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

a, 2~5 pria (4 priis, priya, 4-5 prijs, prya, preis, 

5 Pryys, priaa, -e, priea, 5-6 pryia, pryas). 


, £1225, ¢ 1280 pris [see B. 6,21]. c1ago Hymn Vircin 6 
in Trin. Colt, Hom. App.2s55 Of sie isinen bu feces 
pet pris. 1303 R. Bruxne Hand?, Synne 6635 A ryche man 
wes sum tyme of prys. 13., Guy Warw. (A) 712 Pe 
mantels weren of michel priis. 13.. Cursor AL, 4613 (Gdtt.) 
py art sua mekil of rijs. éid. 16549 'Lo! here be preis’, 

¢ said, * pat i gun for mi lanerd sell © 13., £. &. Alu? P. 
A. 754 Quat-kyn of priys Berer be perle so maskellez, 1375 
Barsour Bruce 1. 21 ‘Chai suld weill hawe pryss. ¢ 1380 
Wveur Sel. Wks. 111. 328 Sette more priss bia wrongful 
curs. 1382 — Ezek, xxii. 2g Thei denoureden soule, of the nedi 
man, and thei token Priys, 1388 Jérd., Thei token richesses 
and prs lopes et pretium acceperiunt), x: 7 TREVISA Higden 
(Rolls) V. 31 Paide pe prys [u.r. ate € 1400 Yvaine & 
Gaw. 2924 Oft-sithes winnes ful litel pries. c1g00 SZ, 
Alexius (Laud) 92 Sbe was..Lonclich, & of gret prijs. 
@ 1400-80 Alexander 4242 Mare passand of prisse an all bi 
proude rewmes. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 2 In prys of 
armys. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 26/20 At pris of vit 
pens. ¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) vi. 32 Thocbt gold 
gif grittar pryss. 

8. 4-7 prise (5-6 pryae, 6-8 (9 dial) prize), 

€1335 Afetr, Hom, 38 Another an bonderet or the prise 
{rime penis}. 13.. Cursor MM. 6146 (Cott.) Clathes bat was 
© prise Pak 1340 PO end Hep pee 3143 Worldes 
riches of grete pryse, 1483 Cath, Ang?. 29t/1 A Pryse of 
wodde, ducar. 1567 Gude & Godlie B, (Sth) 91 And all 
gude men be haldis in to pryse. rs99 T. M[louret] Sizz. 
wornes 75 Your new found stuffe, chafired at highest prize, 


See also 


} 


price now retains only the primitive | 


| common price of the Bagnio, is two Aspres to the 
| 1734 Pors £ss. Afan w. 151 Is the reward of Virtue bread? 


1842 


1656 EAnt Moasw tr. Bocealini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 333 
Purchased..at the prise of much blood, 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridicule 213 Who..would, at any Prize, have Intimacies 
with tbe Great, 1886 Erwoatuy W, Somerset Word-bk. s.V. 
‘1 baint gwain to gee no jis prize’ [such price}, 1888 
Shefidd Evoss., Prize, sb. the price, as of goods, 

y. (4-7 Pryce) 5- price. 

13.. (MS, @ 1400) Coer de L. 395 To be bolde to wynne the 
pryce. ¢31qa5 Cursor AY. 10415 (Laud) This sy was of 
tmuche price [eardier AZSS. pris, prise]. 1617 Sin W. Mure 
Mise. Poems xxi. 44 Of highest pryce. 4 

5. plural. 4- pricea (4 -is,6-7 pryces; 6 prises, 
6-8 prizes). 

1382 Wycule Acés iv. 34 Thei sellynge brou3zten to the 
prices [v. ». pris; 1388 pricis, ». ». priys] of tho thingis that 
thei solden, 1542 Upate £vrasm. Afoph. 17d, In Athenes 
the prices of all thynges was pred high. 1599 Haktuyr 
Voy. Vi. 1.217 To buy or sell at the prises currant, 1627 
Hanewit, Afol. (1630) 145 The hig! ee of victuals, 
1642 Fuuer Holy & Prof. St. iv. xi. 292 Thus the prices of 
Martyrs ashes rise and fall_in Smithfield market. 1653 


Hoiceort Procopius ut. 93 But Bessas..grew rich, hunger | 


and necessity setting the prises for him. 1697 T. Brown 
Dieey u. Wks. 1709 III. 1m, 81 To settle what ought 
to be the Prizes of our Medicines, 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. ata the same goods should not be sold at two 
prices on t ¢ same day, 
B. Signification. 
I. Money, or the like, paid for something. 
1, The money (or other equivalent) for which 
anything is bonght or sold (or a thing or person 


ransomed or redcemed) ; the rate at which this is | 


done or proposed ; also, less usually, money paid 


| as the equivalent of labour, wages; rate of wages. 


@1300 Cursor AZ. 15967 (Cott.) Moder, i baf mi maister 
sald..And in mi purs fa noe ibere. 1382 [see A. 8], 1388 
Wyeuir /sa, xiv. 13 He schal delynere my prisoneris not in 
prijs. 1433 Rolls of Parit, WV. 477/2 Uch of hem have.. 
yerely xxvis. viud, and a Robe pris of xs. 1461 Cal, Ane, 
&ec. Dublin (1889) 1. 308 To syll the whet iii. undyr the 
comyn prs in every peke, 1481 Caxton Godefroy elxv. 
244 To haue vytaylles at resonable prys, 1489 — Sonnes 
of Aymon xxviii. §77, U wyll not reteyn you for that pryse 
that I do knaves, for J shall paye you in conseyence after 
the werke that ye shall doo. 1535 CoveroaLe Zeck. xi. 13 
A goodly pryce for me to be valued at of them. 1596 Suaks, 
Merch. V. wt. v. 26 This making of Christians will raise the 
price of Hogs. 1 Hakvouvt Voy, Vi. 217 When as the 

farchant thinketh that he cannot sell bis goods at the prise 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Zhevenot's Trav. 1. : The 
aster. 


currant. 


bat, Vice may merit, "tis the price of toil. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. 202 She comes up to his price 
within half-a-crown a yard. 1828 Lo. Grenvitie Sink. 
#und 45 The farmer who has sold his wheat at its market 
price, has obtuined for it neither more nor less than a just 
equivalent. 1885 Janckh, Exam, 10 Sept. 5/3 He is sup- 
plied..at a reduction of 4o per cept, on the trade price, 


b, Pol. Econ. (See quots.) 

1691 Locke Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 11. 49 The Value 
or Price of any thing, mae only the respective Estimate it 
bears to some other, which it comes in Competition with. 
1757 Jos. Harris Coins 94 What measures and pays the 
price of labour will be ultimately the real standard of the 
nation. 1776 Apam Saitu IV, WV. 1. vy. (1869) 1. 31 The real 
price of everything, what everything really costs to the man 
who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring 
it... Labour was the first price, the original purchase-money 
that was paid for all things. /é/d. 34 Labour. .is their real 
price; money is their nominal price only. 1848 Mut Pol. 
Econ, 1. i. § 2 Exchange value requires to be distinguished 
from Price...The most accurate modern writers .. have 
employed Price to express the valne of x thing in relation 
to money ; the quantity of money for which it will exchange. 
1862 Rusuin Unto this Last iv.136 The price of anything 
is the quantity of labour given by the person desiring it, in 
order to ohtain possession of it. “1863 Fawcert Pol, Econ. 
in. i, 307 If the value of a commodity is estimated by com- 
paring ,it with those precions metals which civilised 
countries employ as money, then it is said that the price, 
and not the value of a commodity is ascertained. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Econ. iil. (1876) 21. The price of an article.. 
is Its estimate in some one uniform measure. 1900 Lp. 
AvpennaM Colloguy on Currency ii, 31 Price. .is the ratio... 
between the money-measure and the purchaseable_com- 
modity measured. Price is a Ratio, but it does not follow 
that a Ratio is always Price. 

te. Phr. /m price with: in treaty to buy. Ods. 
16z1 J. Revnowps God's Rev. agst, Murder 1, i. 12 Buyin 
a lewell from her which sbe was in price with, of a Gold- 
Smyth at Dijon. 
d. Payment of money in purchase of something. 
Obs. exe. in phy. withott price = without payment, 


| gratis, for nothing (arck.), 


| flow, and bonght without 


1380 Weir Wks, (1880) 393 For welle niz alle her 
biessyngis ben sett to sale and to prise. 1611 Biate /sa. lv, 
1 Come, buy wine and tmilke without money, and without 
price. 16.. Dayven (J.), Wisely make that kind of food 
thy choice, To which necessity confines thy price. 1745 
Scott. Paraphr, xxv. i, Free to the Poor, Life’s Waters 
H a Price. 1781 Cowren Hoge 496 
cre see the encouragement Grace gives to vice, The dire 
effect of Mercy without price 

8 Reckoning or Statement of the value; estima- 
tion of valne: in such phrases as above, beyond, 
without price = so valnable that no definite price 
can be reckoned or Stated; = PRickiEss 1, 

1s8z N. Licneriecn tr. Castanheda's Cong. E fad, 1. 
xxxii. 79b, His girdell,. made of Golde and Sone that the 
Same was aboue all price. a ee ERNE Junocencey. Poet. 
Wks, (1903) 13, I..had a Sight of Innocence, Which was 
beyond all bound and price. . 1781 Cowrzn Friendship 56 
But will Sincerity suffice? It is Indeed above all rice, And 
must be made the basis, 3859 Tennxysou Merk & Vivien 


PRICE. 


220 A robe Of samite without price..clung about her 
lissome limbs. 

2. A sam of money offered for the capture, 
apprehension, or death of a person. Usually in 
phr. 40 se¢ (or put) a price on (the head of, etc.). 

1766 tr, Beccavia's Ess. Crimes xxv. (1793) 87 The law.. 
sets a fag on the head of the snbject. 1842 Penny Cyd. 
XXIII. 3199/2 On the 6th of August [1745] a reward of 
30,0007, was offered..to any person who shonld secure the 
eldest son of the Pretender...he prince, having heard of 
the price put npon his person, issned a counter proclamation, 
offering goood ie apprehending the elector of Hanover, 

3. Belting, = Onps 5. 

1882 Daily Tel. 30 Jan., Cyrus..made such light work of 
the Aintree Hunt Steeplechase in November that several 
people wanted to know his price, 188a Standard 6 Sept. 
2/6 The starting price of Mr. Perkins’s horse was 5 to 1. 
1895 Zimes 10 Jan. 3/3 The defendants and others made 
prices on the horses and shouted out the odds as upon 2 
racecourse, . 

4. The amount of money, or other consldcration, 
by which a man’s support or interest may be 
purchased. 

[x3.- X. Adis. 1489 (Bodl. MS.) Forto ben of his frenderade. 
Pe Romeynes hym sendeb pis prise, And gretyng, and 
redy to his seruise. 1631 Werver Ane. Fun. Alon 254 To 
procure his fauour for an election, eitber by eee or price.] 
1780 Bentuam Prine. Legisé, xiv. § 8 note, It isa well-known 
adage, though it is to be hoped not a true one, that every 
man has his price. 1860 WanTER Sea-doard IL. 327 Amongst 
the lower orders most have their price. 1907 Daily Chron. 
27 Mar. 6/6 By the time Sir Robert Walpole arrived on the 
political scene it was possible for him to be credited with 
the now familiar saying, ‘Every man has his price’. 

5. fig. What it costs to obtain some advantage ; 
that which is given, surrendered, or undergone, for 
the sake of somethIng else. A¢ any price: what- 
ever it may cost, whatever loss or disadvantage is 
or may be entailed. , 

¢1430 Lyne. Mix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 1690s sleyghti fox 
--Takithe to his larder at what price he wold, Of gretter lam- 
bren, j., ij, or thre. 5588 Suaxs. L. L. L. vy, ii, 223 Rosa. 
We can afford no more at such a price. Ain. Prise your 
selues: What buyes your companie? 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimi- 
age (1614) 775 They vse smokie fires in their rooms, almost 
with the price of their eyes sauing their skins, 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixxv. 308 He determined to bring 
his design to at any price whatsoever. 1755 Youn 
Centaur vii Wks, 1757 Vv. 253 The lowest price of virtue is 
vigilance, and industry ; and if it costs us no more, It comes 
very cheap. 3866 R. W. Dare Disc. Spec. Occas. v. 164 
We know at how great a price our inheritance of truth has 


| been purchased, 


II. Value, worth. Oéds. or arch. . 

G. Preciousness, value, worth; the quality or 
condition of being (much or little) prized, valned, 
or estcemed. Usually with qualifying adj., as 
great, much, dear, high; little; some, no, etc. 


(See also 7a, and cf. 8.) arch, _ : 
aig Ancr. R. 290 Dem perefter pris, & beo on hire be 
deorre. 13.. Cursor Mf. 29040 (Cott, Galba) Fasting es of 
ful grete prise, 1382 Wyciir Luke xii. 7 3e ben of more 
riystban many sparowis. 1413 Pilgy. Sowle (1483) 1v. ix. 62 
he prys of myn Appel is of suche valewe. 1570-6 Lam- 
Bande Peramé. Kent (1826) 159 The place was ut the first 
of little price. 16z1 Brste Afaé?. xiii. 46 One pearle of great 
price [WycuiF 00. preciouse margarite; Tinpate, Great, 
Rheims, one precious pearle}, 1690 Locke f/um. Und. 
Ded., Trial and examination must a it [truth] price. 
1703 T. N. ae Purchaser 58 To them Method and 
‘onfusion are both of a Price. 1872 Bracnie Lays Hight. 
2 Like some old creed Erect, to show what price it had 
before When men believed it had a power indeed. 


+b. Personal or social worth; excellency, 


honourableness. Ods. (See also 7 b.) t 

c1ago Gen, & Ex. 2690 Riche maiden of michel pris. 1297 
R. Glove. (Rolls) 281 An do3ter..of gret pris noble & god 
alsa a@1z00 Cursor AL. 436 Pai all war fair and wis And 
sum of less and sum mare pris, ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 
417 To watche that lady, muche of pryce, And her to kepe 
fro her enemyes. 3523 Lo. Beaners Fyorss. I. ccelxxili. 
616 Two barownes of great prise and hardynesse. 1608 Br. 
Haut Char. Virtues & V.1. 47 Those orphans which paid 
knew the price of their father; they become the heires o 
his affection. ul h 

+7. Of price (adj. phr.): of great value, worth, 
or excellence. (Often passing into sense 8 or 9: 
Highly esteemed or regarded ; famous, renowned.) 


Obs. a. Of things: Precious, valuable, — 
c1rgo Gen. §& Ex. 2700 He carf in two gummes of pris, 
Two likenesses so granen & meten. 1340-70 Adex. § Dee 
16 A fair pocok dtede 1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas Ls 
fren speken of Romances of prys Of Hornchild and 
Ypotys. 1400 Destr. Troy 13712 In aparell of prise, on 
a proud wyse..In his palais of prise prudly he leuyt. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. IV, v. iti 100 Happie Newes of price. 1015 
G. Sanpys Trav. 11 Faire pillars of marble..and sil i 
stones of price. 1775 Burke Sf. Conc. Amer. W Ba 1. 
124 Freedom is..the commodity of price of which you have 


the monopoly. 
:W cellent. Oés. 
th. Of persons: Worthy, ex EAE foxrscore 


3303 [sce A.a]. x Elegy Edw. rt 
kavtnes al of pris. ae Guy Warw, (A) 168 a a4 
hanen & holden of pris, c1g00 Destr. 7 ay oe foes 


ull of prise & proude men of Arinys. ’ 
ee 53 Horible deuelis of helle, t sumtyme poceotel 
of prijs. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 26 Men of price 


j de the 
renomme, ¢1554 /nterlude of. Youth Bj b, 1 can spe 
of a seruaunte of pryce That wildo the good seruice. ae 
+8, Sense or estimate of worth; esteem, estima 


tion, regard. Chiefly in phrases: fo have or hold 
ite Cava etc.) price, to set a (light, little) price, 


PRICE, 


to have or hold (great, ttle) price of, to sel or tell 
much, little, no) price of or by, later ¢o put or set 
high, little, no) price upon ; also (withont defining 
word) ¢o have or hold in price, to hold or tell price 
of, to set price by: lo valuc or estcem highly. x 
much, some, etc.) price: esteemed, valued (mach, 
somewhat, etc.) ; also (without defining word) i 
price: bighly esteemed, thonght much of. Oéds. 
e1ago Gen. §& Ex, aga Ie sa3 Adam and eue in mike(!] 
pris. ¢ 1300 Beket 150 Ech man tolde of him pris that him 
mizte iseo, ¢ 1386 Crraucer Frank/, T. 206 Wel biloued 
and holden in greet prys. Rolls of Parlt, W. 345/23 
Setting no price hy your saide Prive Seal. ¢1440 Generydes 
cu Shuld sette hyr warchippe atte so jitill prise. 1526 
waar Hed. xiii. 4 Let wedlocke be had in pryce in all 
ape 1581 W. Starroan E.ram. Compl, 1, (1876) 25 
hey fall to those sciences that they see in some pryce. 
1594 Wittoaiz Avista (1635) 120 Her vertue shall be had in 
prise. s601 F, Gonwin Bps. of Eng. 444 Perceining the 
monkes onely were now in price, and other cleargy men little 
esteemed, 166a H. Mone PAi/os. IV rit. Pref. Gen. (1713) 
11 Where men have an over-proportion’d Zeal for or against 
such things in Religion as God puts little or no price upon. 
+b. Valuation, Eppa semen. Obs. rare. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Cl. v. ii, 183 Caesars no Merchant, to 
make prize with yon Of things that Merchants sold. 161 
— Cynb, ut. vi. 77 Would .. they Had bin my Fathers 
Sonnes, then had my prize Bin lesse, and so more equall 
ballasting To thee Posthumus. . 

II. Leading up to Praise. Oés, in this form. 
+9. General recognition of excellence; honour, 
glory, renown. Ods. 

a@i2zag Ancr. R. 66 Heo hunted efter pris, & kecched 
lastunge. 41366 Cuaucea None, Nose 1161 Gret loos 
hath Largesse, and gret prys, 1380 Sir Ferumd. 467 Poz 
y slawe be her in fi3t, what prys were pat for me? Men 
ae y were to blame. 1423 Jas. I Aingis QO. 
exxviii, That wil be to the grete worschip and prise, 1523 
Lo. Berneas Froi'ss. 1. cciv. 240 Certayne yonge knyghtes 
and squyers to get prise in armes. .iusted one with another. 
1600 Hottano Livy I. xaxvil. a7 In this conflict the horse- 
men won greatest hi and praise (L. ies , 

+10. The verbal expression of one’s recognition 
of worth or excellence; = Pratse sd, 1. Obs. 
(Survived longer in the north.) 

a114o Loftongin Cott, Hom, 205 Prade & wilnunge of pris. 
©1320 Str Tristr, 1340 Of ysoude ban spekep he, Her prise. 
Hon sche was gent and fre. ¢1374 Cnavcer Troylus tt. 1536 
(1585) To preisin a man & vp with pris hem reise A bousent 
fald ie pear pan pesunne. 1 Gower Conf. Ill. 225 
The king..hem axeth this, What king men tellen that he is 
..tauchende his name, Or be it pris, or be it blame. 142 
Jas. 1 Kixgis Q. claxxviii, Of quhom [the gods], In lan 
and prise, With thankfull hert I say richt In this wise. 1426 
Lyoa. De Gil, Pilgr. 1492a Whan he herde the prys was 
mare Off Davyd than off hym-sylff, allas! 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform. v. 3 Gif ta that leuing Lord all pryse. 

th. A price, aprys: so as to gain praise or 
approval ; laudably. Ods. rare—'. 
e100 Langls F. Pl. C. xv. 19441 (MS. S) Tob was a 
paynym & pleseds god a prys. 

IV. Leading up to PrizE sd.) Ods. in this form. 
+11. The position of excelling others; place of 
honour; first or highest place; pre-eminence. 
Usually in phr. ¢o dear or have the price, to have 
the pre-eminence, to surpass all others. Oéds. 
c1aso Gen. & Ex. 326 A tre..dat ouer alle adre bered pris. 
1390 Gowea Conf. {II. 298 Receive he scholde a certein 
mede And in the cite bere a pris. ¢1430 Syr Tryvam. 1692 
A lorde,,That be the price in prees. ¢14g0 Lovetich 
Graié xiii, 22a Of konnenge hadde fe not be pris, 1470-85 
Matony Arthur tx. xix. 366 Of goodely ynge he bereth 
the pryce in the warld. "1340 Hvane tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. 
Wom. (1592) B vj, All..by one assent gane her the price of 
oodnesse and chastity. 1579 New Crstow: u. ii. ia Hazl. 

odstey 111. a8 All these bear the price. 

+12. The positlon of excellin 
struggle ; superiority, victory. Ods. 

1307 Eve: dw, 7, x1, In much bataille thou hadest pris. 
€1330 R. Baunns Chrox, (1810) 67 Alle be day pei fauht, at 
euen he had pe pris. 1470-85 Maronv Arthur v. x. 178, I 
had leuer to haue ben torn with wylde horses, than ony.. 
page or pryker shold haue had prys on ma. 1494 Faavan 
Chron, vi. clxix. 16a Fynally the Daoys wan the pryce, and 
slewa bothe the faresayde kynges, 1523 Lo. Branens 
Froiss. 1, OSaecad he If y* flemynges had achyued the prise 
ouer them. 1542 Uoatt Lrasm. Afoph, 160 Tethrippo had 
gatten the price & chief maisterio‘at Olympia. 

+13. The symbol, trophy, or reward of victory 
or superiority (Fr. fe prix); = Prize sé.t, which 
see for examples. Oés. 

V. 14. attrib. and Comb., as price-historyp 
~issue, -matntenance, -making (MAKE v.1 13 e), 
-reduction price-deciding,-enhancing, -ruling adjs.; 
price-outting, the action of ‘cutting down’ or 
lowering prices, esp. in or by way of competition ; 
so price-culter; prioe-list, @ a list of the prices 
of commodities offered for sale; (6) a list of the 
‘prices’ or odds in betting ; price-mark, a mark 
upon goods indicating the price; price-tag, n tag 
or ticket attached to something and bearing an 
indication of its price. Also PRICE-CURRENT. 

tgor WV. Y. Pudi. Wkly. in Publ. Cire, 14 Sept 243/1 This 
firm,,have great difficulty in maintaining their reputation 
as *price-cutters on net books, 1899 Pall Mali G. 11 Oct. 
5/3 * Price Cutting in the Cycle Trade. 1784 Cowper Zasé 
vi. 293 Oft as the “price-deciding hammer falls. ¢ 1760 

llocartu in Hilda Gamlin Row:ney (1894) 24 Let the picture 
tust, Perhaps Time's “price-enhancing dust .. may mark its 
worth, 1900 Weston. Gas. 4 Jan. 7/3 The *Price History of 


in a match or 


| 


| the direct modern representative. 


| their *price issue when so olany are in the 


1343 


the Stock. 1902 /d/d. 18 Feb. 11/1 An introduction, a price- 
history of the market. 1885 Pa// A/a// G. 13 May §/a Some 
of the borrowers will..find it necessary to be wi gc 
eld. 1632 
Latacow Trav, x. 439 |Let him beware] the eating of 
Victuals, and drinking of Wine without “price making1 
least (when he hath done). .his charges be redoubled. 1901 
Wide World Mag. V1. 491/ The children left Part Darwin 
with new boots, and when they returned the *price-marks 
were not even rubbed off thesoles. 1890 Spectator.a3 Aug., 
Wheat. .is still gReniendly the “price-ruling grain. 188% 

Chautauguan VULY. 42a Accordingly they attached ‘eti- 
qnettes’, or *price-tags, to their articles. 

+ Price, prise, ¢. Os. Forms: 4-5 pria, 
(4 prils, prija, 4-5 prys, 5 prysa); 4-5 price, 
pryce ; pryse; 4-7 prise. [attrib. use of prec, 
sb., from the phrase of price, OF. de pris; thus 
rot de pris *kyng of pris’ ot ‘ pris king’.) A general 
term of ba essen Worthy, excellent, valiant, 
eminent, prime, cholce, 

13.. Coer ds L. 4300 A mangenel..To the prys tour a ston 

an sende. 

ing sai his pres stinte. 1377 Lanor. P. P/. B. xix, 261 
Iohan..De prys nete of Piers plow. 1387 Taevisa Jigden 
(Ralls) II. 79 pis citee [Chester] hap plente of. . pris salmoun 
lorig. sadmonis optimi). Yar14qoa Mforte Arth. 355 Send 
prekers to pe price toune, and plannte there my segge. 
21400 Destr, Troy 6o10 And Paris the prise with pepull 
ynogh. Jdid. grt There were plenty of pepull, prise men 
k nable, ¢1qs0 Merlin 11. 220 So dide well thoo prise 
knyghtes in her companye, and also the knyghtes of the 
rounde table, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, coxxiv, Tho had 
euery English batayl) 11 winges of pris archiers. 1615 BRATH- 
wait Strappadoa, etc. ey 292 More prise and richer than 
those sisters three, Which kept the apples of faire Hespery, 

b. aésol, The most excellent ; the chlef. 

£1330 Amis § Amil. 137 Ouer al the lond than were thai 
priis, 13.. £. £. Addit. P. B. 1614 A prophete of pat 
prouince & pryce af pe worlde. ¢ 1394 P. P/. Crede 256 pe 
prijs - apes at Rome, And of gretest degre. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. i 
of alle grene precionse stanes. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 8954 
Palamydon for prise be pert kynges toke. 

Price (pris), v. Also 6 pryee. [A later 
variant of the earlier Arise, of which Prize v.! is 
The regular 
forms of sb, and vb. after 1400 were pris (prys, 
pryce), price sb., and prise, prize vb. (cf. device, 
devise; advice, advise), In the verb, price is a new 


, form, assimilated lo the sb., and nsed in the litcral 


sense, while frize has become more or less fig. 
For the fall history see Prize v.; the following 
instances illustrate this special form, which hardly 
appears before the 16th c., and was cited by 
Johuson in 1773 only in the Spenserian instance 
in sense 2, In many parts of England ¢o prize is 


| still said instead. Cf. also APPRISE v.?] 


L. trans. To set the selling price to, to fix the 
price of (a thing for sale); to state the price of, 
ae aes preyse, PRAISE Y. 1; then prise, PRIZE ; 

nally mee 

s362- (see Praise vt). 3 yi3 {see Paize v.}1]). ¢ 14g0 
Promp. Paro. 413/a (MS. 5 ricynge, P. prisinge, /rci- 
tacio, 3570 Levins Afanif. 114/41 To Price, appreciare, 
wstimare, 1620 la Essex Rev. (1907) XVI. 206 Item, for 
peutter, priced v*, 1652 Boston Kec. (1877) 11, 108 Good- 
wife Howen hath chasen Elder Coleborne to price and 
accept of a Cow from the Towne. 1831 Examiner 338/a 
The next jeweller..will price at ete baubles that 
may sell for 3,500/. 1843 J. Saunoers Cad, Pict. Eng. Liye, 
Chaucer 251 In 1504, London ale was priced 5s. 2 barrel 
more than that of Kent. 1865 Sata Amer. tx War l, 136 
The decimal monetary system has been legalised in our 
possessions—thaugh the shopkeepers are given to pricing 
their wares in shillings and ences 

b. To quote a price for: cf. Price sd. 3. 

1865 Morn. Star x June, The layers of the odds com- 
plaining that nothing but the favourites were backed, not- 
withstanding their tempting * pricing ‘ of the outsiders. 

ec. fig. ‘Vo value relatively, to estimate. 

1876 Geo. Euior Dan. Der. xxxix, The girls’ doings are 
always priced low. F 

+2. To pay the price for, pay for. Ods. 

3§00-20 Dusaaa Porms xc. 42 And rype thi mynde how 
every thing befell, The tyme, the place, and haw, and in 
quhat wyis, So that thi confessioun ma thi synnes pryce, 
1ggo Srensen F, Q. i v. 26 The man that made Sansfoy to 
fhe Shall with his awne blood price that he hath spilt. 
Lbid. ix. 37 What pains can but judge against thee be 
With thine awne ood to price his blood, here shed in sight 

3. To inqnire the price of, bargain for; = Citeap 
v. 3, CHEAPEN 2, 1. 

@ 1845 Barnam /ngol. Leg. Ser. ut Ld. Thoulouse xxi, Uf 
you priced such a one in a drawing-room here, And was 
ask'd pase you'd not say it was dear. 1859 Sata 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 94 That glorious avenue of Covent 
Garden Market, where they price cucumbers at Mrs. Solo- 
man's and bouquets at Mrs, Buck's, 187a Hownrts IVedd. 
Journ, (1892) 179 The evening they spent in.. pricing many 


things. 4 " 
+4. To raise the price of, to make dear. Os. rare. 
1533 J. Hevwooo Play Weather (1903) 636 Aad well it is 
knowen, to the most foole here, [low rayno hath pryced 
corne within this vii. yeare, 
+5. To value highly; to value; = Prize v.? 3. 
(Ott. £1575 is a casual instance of the spelling srice for 
ESE. 
WS 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 145 For-pi suld 
mea hym gretly price, And lowe hym in mony wyse.] 1561 
tr. Calvin's Foure Godlye Serm. iti. Giijb, It is..suche a 
special prerogatyue as can not for y* great dignitie therof 


1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 161 As prest_as be pris | 


1 PLR. xv1 Ixxxvii. (Bodl, MS.), Smaragdus is pris | 


. PRICK. 


safficiently be pryced to remaine and lyue in the churche, 
1606 Suaks. Tr. 5 Cr. t. ik 315 (Qo. 1, 1609) Men price 
ae 1 prize) the thing ungained more then it is. 1643 

uraoucnes Erp. Hosea (1652) 420 We have had a peace 
along time and,.have not priced that mercy. 

Price, obs. form of l’risx, Prize 52.1, 2, 3, 

Price-current. [= '. prix courant insame 
sense (1769 in Littré): so also Du. prijs courant, 
Ger. preiskurant.} A list of current prices of com- 
modilies ; a price-list. 

1 J. Hovenron Collect. [mpr. Husb. & Trade No. 180 
4/1. Mr. Procter’s Price Current is published every Friday. 
.. These are the Prices of most Foreign Merchandizes, with 
the Customs payable for each. 1 Pattups, Price Cur- 
rent, a weekly Account publish'd in Loudon, of the current 
Value of most Com ities, 3 Bunortt Bee 1. 181 
Looking in our senseless Pamphlet for the Price Courant. 
3848 Mitt Pol. Econ. i. iv. § 3 (1876) ts0 There is at each 
time and place a market price, which can be quoted in 
aprice-current. 1866 Lowrt. Seward-Johnson Reaction 
Wks. 1890 V. 293 His own countrymen were also unpro- 
vided with a price-cuarrent of the latest quotation Ia phrases. 
1908 Economist 8 Feb. 3089 (Heading) London Stock 
Markets, Price Current. 

Priced. (praist), f/. 2. 
+-ED.] 

1, Having the price fixed or stated; containing 
& statement of prices. 

1552 Hotont, Pryced, deitatws, faratus, 1837 HALtam 
Hist. Lit. \. tii, $147 The priced catalogues of Colinzus 
and Rabert Stephens are extant. 1902 Weste. Gaz. a4 July 
a/1 Seven priced works have been sold in this gallery. 

2. Having a (specified or indicated) price: in 
patasynthetic combinations, as high-priced, low- 
priced: see Hic a, 22 b, Low a, 21, 

+ Pri-ceful,a. Os. rare, In 4 priaful, 5 pryce- 
full. [f. Price sd. H.+-FuL.] Full of ‘ price’ or 
value; precious, worthy, excellent, 

33.. Cursor Af, 18173 (Cott.) Sna prisful [Laxd dS, 

rycefnll] ane es pou o pight (Gets. Sua prisful quat ert 
ee of pith) 

Priceite (proi'ssit). Jf. [See quot. and 
-1te.] ‘ Hydrons borate of calcium, near coleman- 
ite’ (Chester). 

1873 Situiman in Amer. rel. Se. Ser. mi. VI. 130 As it 
[this borate of lime] appears therefore ta be a new species 
{ would propose for it the name priceite, in honanr_of 
Mr. Thomas Price, the well known metallurgist of San 
Francisco. 

Priceless (proislés), z. Also 6 priae-, 7 prize- 
leaso, 8 -leas. [f. PRicE 55.+-LESs.] 

1. ‘Without price’; having a value beyond all 
price or equivalent; invaluable, inestimable. 

1593 Saks. Lwer, 17 What prisclesse wealth the heagens 
had him fent In the ee of his beauteous mate. 1 
Warxincton Off. Glass 13 Crasie bee ade wit 
prizelesse marchandise, ¢1616 Fretcner & Mass, Thierry 
& Theod. . i, His ignorance of the priceless jewel. 1735-6 
Tnomson Liberty 1. 327 Tutor of Athens! he in ev'ry 
street Dealt priceless treasure, 1863 Bricat 54., Amer. 
3 Feb, (1876) 116 That priceless possession which we have 
perhaps more clearly established .. that af personal freedom. 

b. With mixture of literal sense ‘having no 
market price; that cannot be obtained for money’. 

1884 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 34 Those gifts that cannat be pur- 
chased with money, that are priceless, 1888 Lady a5 Oct. 
374/4 eg te a priceless, not to be bought 
in_common shops. 

2, Having no value; valueless, worthless, rare. 

3 Muse in Min, 60 Beauty that prizeless pageant of 
aday. 1847 Weaster, Price/ess...2. Without valne ; worth- 
less or unsalahle. ¥. Barlow, a" 

Hence Pri-celessness, inestimable value. 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 804 The pricelessness of water 
in a land where no rain falls during six months, 

+ Pricely, adv. Obs.rare. In4 prisely. [f. 
Price a.+-Ly 2.] Excellently, choicely. 

1 1 Alisaundtr 733 Hee was ishape as a sheepe 

a full prisely and precious stones 
beholde. 


shinand bright, I-painte 
Wer sticked on pat stock, stoute too 

Pricement, var. PRIzEMENT Obs. 

Pricer (proi’soz). [f. Price v.+-zR1.] One 
who prices, (Cf. Prizer! 1.) 


3878 Mackinrosn fist. Civitis, Scotl. 1. xi 454 There 
were public pricers of flesh in all the burghs. 


Prich : see Pritca. Pricipe, obs. f. PRactrE. 
Prick (prik), sd. Forma: 1 pric(o)a, price, 
(pryce), 2, 5-6 prike (5 pryke) ; 3-7 pricke, 4- 
prick (4-6 prikke, prik, 5 prykke, prikk, 5-7 
pryck, -e, pryk). [OE. prica, pricea m., price f. 
=mod. Da. prié m. (+ prick Kilian) 2 sharp point 
or stick, prickle, etc. ; LG. frik a dot, spot, point, 
prik, prikke a pricking instrument; WFris. priz; 
also Icel. prz# a dot, n little stick (?from Eng.), 
Da. Arik, Norw. prikh, Sw. prick (fr. LG.) a dot, 
mark, From same root as PRICK v, q.v- c 
also Patton sé, (The W. pric stick, broach, and 

Ir. Bate sting, are from Eag.)) Pn 

. An impression or mark made ea 

1. An impression in a surface or body made by 
pricking or piercing ; a puncture: = Potnt sb. 1. 
(This seems to be etymologically the earliest sense, and is 

app. the meaning in A®lfric.) ile 
£1000 ZELFaie Graz, xxviil, y ae “Fat — ict 

i ica (t.% 5 ae 
pal a 58 Ia fot tnd hond berep blodi 


(f Price sé. or v. 


PRICK. 


prikke, ss85 T. WaAsnincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. wu. viii. 
4zb, They haue firste p{rjicked them, out of which prickes 
do..breed certaine,.wormes. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett, (vol. 111) 113 The less credulous tooke the pricke of a 
Ppinne for a Saintes marke. 1878 Baowninc Poets Croisic 
exli, No pin’s prick The tooth leaves. 1897 Alibutt’s Syst. 
Med, V1. 1078 The prick may continue to drip for hours. y 
b. spec. in Farriery, A puncture or wound in 

the quick or sole of the foot ofa horse. 

s607 Torsatt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 322 Of a Prick in the 
sole of the Foot, by treading on a nail, or any other sharp 
thing. 1831 Youatr //orse 303 Prick or wound in the sole 
or crust.,. Che sole is very liable to be wounded by nails, 
pieces of glass, or even sharp flints, but much ee ireuenily 
the fleshy little plates are wounded hy the nail in shoeing. 
1899 Alééutt's Syst, Med. VII1., 788 Loosening and detach- 
ment of the nail following a ‘ prick’ or crush, 


ec. The footprint or track of a hare. 


| 


1598 Fionio, Pedata, a track,..the print of a foote,..the | 
prick o| 


fahare. r7qx Compl. Fant.-Piece w i, zor If it be 

smooth and plain within,..so that you may discern the 

Pricks,..then endeavour to recover the Hare upon the 

. Trail, 2875 ‘Stonsnence' Brit. Sports 1. 1, 1. § 5 8 [The 
hare] leaves her mark or prick in the soil. 

2. A minnte mark made by slightly pricking or 
indenting a surface with a pointed tool; formerly 
also the impression or mark made with the point 
of a pen or pencil or the like, or a mark having 


this appearance; a dot, tick, point. Cf. Pot 
sh.1 2. Now rave or Obs. 
¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 188 Heo hefd on ezhwylcum Jeafe 


twa endebyrdnyssa faegerra pricena & ba scinad swa gold, 
c1391 Cuaucer aeiol 1. § 5 Set ther a prikke of ynke. 
vated § 42, V sette ber a prikke at my foote; ban goo [y] ner 
to be tour,..& pere y sette a-noper prikke. 1 Patsor. 
258/ Pricke a marke, margue. 1607 Norpen Surv. Dial, 
1. 129 Upon this line I make a pricke, which is the ve: 

station where the instrument is su posed to stand. 1676 T. 
Mitrer Compl. Modeltist 1 Set 1 foot of your Compasses at 
B, and with the other mark a prick at G. 1766 Compl. 
Farmer s.v. Surveying, A point is..ordinarily expressed 
with a smalt prick, like a period at the end of a sentence. 


+b. Each of the marks by which the circnm- | 


ference of a dial is divided, or the divisions of any 
scale indicated. Ods. rare. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom, & Ful, u. iv. 119 The bawdy hand of 
the Dyall is now vpon the pricke of Noone. 1593 — 
3 Hen. VJ,1. iv. 34 Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his 
Carre, ‘And made an Evening at the Noone-tide Prick. 


+3. A dot or other small mark used in writing 


or printing; as, a punctuation or metrical mark, 
a diacritical point, the points in Hebrew or other 
langnages, etc.; = Porn sé.1 3. Obs, 

¢1000 AEtraic Gram, 1, (Z.) 291 Se forma prica on bam 
ferse is gehaten media distinctio, pat is on middan todal. 
1530 Patsor. 11 If they..be nat part of a diphthong, they 
shall have ii prickes over theyr heed, thus I; te 1569 
Satesauey Playne Introd. Ej, The sound of 2, in French, 
or #, wyth two prickes ouer the heade in Duch. 160 
Wier Hexasla Gen. 26 This word Iehouah. . borrowet! 
all the prickes from Adonai. 1646 Topicks in Laws of 
£ng. Errata, Some mistakes are in the pricks and commaes, 
1693 J. Eowaans Author. O. & N. Test. 53 One tittle. .is 


meant of those little horas, pricks and dots belonging to the 
Hehrew letters. 


tb. A mark or dot used in musical notation ; | 


= Point sé.1 4. (a) In medixval music, a nole. 
(4) In later musical notation, a dot placed after 
a note or rest for various purposes. Cf. Prick v, 1 Be 
1597 Morty /ntrod, Afus. Annot., A pricke is a kinde of 
Ligature, so that if you would tie a semibrief and a minime 
together you may set a pricke after the semibrief, and so 
ju shall bind them, Ibid, 12 Phi, 1 pray you say what 
Prickes or poynts signifie in singing. @...AS your rests 
signified the whole lengthe of the notes in silence, so dothe 
the pricke the halfe of the note going before to be holden 
out in voyce. .and this pricke is called a pricke of augmentae 
tion, 1659 C. Hooter Comenius’ Vis. World xcix. (1672) 
203/1 Musique setteth Tunes with Pricks. 1674 PLavrorp 
@ Mus. 1. viii. 27 This Prick of Perfection or Addition is 
ever placed on the right side of all Notes, for the prolonging 
the sound of that Note it follows. 1749 Numbers in Poel, 
Com. 3x By a proper Use of the Pricks and Pauses it may 
be so contrived..as to make no alteration in the Time of 
the Tune, or manner of beating it. 
IL. A minnte particle. 


+4. A point of space (or particle of matter) 
viewed in reference to its minnteness, a mere polnt. 
¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth, 1. pr. vii. 44 (Camb, MS.) Al the 
enuyronynge of the erthe abowte ne halt but the resoun of 
apnkkeat regard of the gretnesseof heuene, 601 Ho.tano 
Pliny 1. 33 This little pricke of the world (for surely the 
earth is nothing else in comparison of the whole), 2606 
Suaxs. 7x. § Cr. 2 iii. 343 In such Indexes, although small 
rickes To their subsequent Volumes, there is seene The 
yy, figure of the Gyant-masse Of things to come at large, 
1616 Bors Exfos. Proper Ps. Wii. 102 The earth. .com- 


pared ynto the greatnes of the starrie skies circumferen 
ts but a center or little pricke. Hu 


_t5. A minnte part or qnantity of anything ; a 
jot, whit, particle; = Point 55.1 6, 
Yo the prick, to the smallest jot, with minute exactness or 
eye ae Ee : 
0 the first quot. and in quots, 1579, 1645, orig, fig. from 3. 
c1o00 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 18 An Poste Snares [Royal 
AMS, pryce; ¢ 1160 Hatton G. an prike] ne Sewit fram pare 
.  ataag Ancr. KR. 228, & te deonel ne mei nout gon 
forder a pricke. ¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4970 Alle thire 
thinges, .wille he weghe streytly thare And to the prikke 
thaire value tofore alle men declare. ssor Doveras Pal, 
7fon.n. lii, Of all that rout was neuer a prik disioynt. 1535 
Stxwaat Cron, Scot. (Rolls) 11. 291 Syne all the lawe re. 
matiand wes behind, Rycht eqnalie, .. Be the Jeist prick.. 


a 


1344. 


Distribute hes amang his men of weir. 1579 FoLKr Hes» 
kins's Parl, 84 Not a tote, or a pricke of the law shall passe, 
vntill all be fulfilled. 1645 Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 13 Not 
one jot or prick of the Law shall perish. : 

+ é. The smallest portion of time; an instant, 


moment; = Point sé.1 7. Os. 

1340 Ayend, 71 Paz he leuede a pousond year pet ne 
ane by bote onlepy prikke to pe zyzbe of be opre aye 
pet eure wypoute ende ssel yleste. 1387-8 T. Usk Tes? 
Love 1. viii. (Skeat) t. 128 That dureth but a pricke, in 
: cte of the other. 1877 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 
75 They that shall bee then liuing..shall in a very prick of 
time be changed. 1579 Iwvne PAisicke agst. Fort. xcib 
114 The tyme present is Jesse then a pricke, and euermore 
vnstahle. hi 
tb. In medixval measure of time: The fourth 
or (according to some) the fifth part of an hour; 
= Point sé.l 10, Cf. Atom sé. 7. Ods. 

¢tooo AEtr2zic Hom. (Th) 1. 102 And swa swa se mona 
dzghwonlice feower pricon Jator arist, swa eac seo sz symle 
feower pricum lator fleowd. ¢roso Byrhiferth's Handboc 
in Angiia VIII. 317 Feower Annet tet synt prican, wyrcad 
ane tid on pzere sunnan ryne...Syx and hundnizontig 
prican beod on pam daze. 

te. Astron, = Diort sd. 4, Pont sb.l 41. Obs. 

1561 Eoen Arte Nanig. u. viii. 35 The quantitie of these 
Eclipses, the Astronomers deuide into .xii. equall partes, as 
well the Diameter of the Sunne as of the Moone. And 
these partes they call fyngers, punctes or prickes, 

III. A point in reference to position. 

+7. A point in space; a geometrical point: 
= Point sd.1 18. Obs, 

(1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1, viii. (Skeat) 1. 95 A pricke is 
wonder little, in respecte of all the cercle.] sggx Recorpr. 
Pathw. Knowl... Defin., A Poynt or a Prycke, is named of 
Geometricians that small and vnsensible shape, whiche hath 
in it no partes, that is to say: nother length, breadth, nor 
depth. 3555 Even Decades 247 Zenith (that is the pricke 
ouer the head). 1978 Banister //ist. fan vit. 103 That 
which you see in the centre, or middle pricke of the eye 
is named Pupilla, 1 Ive Fortif. 10 Draw a right line 
.-which must cut the line C.D. in the pricke E. a 1619 
Fotnersy Adheom., 1. ix. § 3 (1622) 296 Hee calleth a Pricke 
the nt of all magnitude. ce 

+8. A point marking a stage in progression ; 
degree, pitch. Zhe prick, the height, highest point, 
apex, acme. Cf. Point sé.1 22. Obs. 


| the pricke of the woman’s beautie. 


| directed their 


€ 1386 Cuaucer Afan of Law's T. 21 Alle dayes of poure | 
| men been wikke Be war therfore er thou come to that 


poke: @ 1400-80 Alexander 45 Per preued neuer nane 
nis prik for passing of witt, Plato nor Piktagaras ne Prektane 
him seluen. c1gro More Piens Wks, 7/1 He was come to 
that pricke of parfit humilitie. 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras, 
Par, Matt. iii, 30 Endenour with all your herte to the 
hygh prycke of vertue. 1§94 Pat 
you have attayned vnto the verie pricke of pro 

OLLAND Sueton. 141 Setting the prices..and enhannsing 
the same to such a prick, that some men enforced to buye 
certaine things at an extreame and exceeding rate. .cut their 
owne veines and so bled to death. 


+9. The precise instant of time at which any- 
thing happens; the critical moment: = Point sd,1 


‘ewell-ho. 1.30 Vntill | 
rtion. 1606 | 


23. Prack of the day (after Fr. le point du jour), | 


daybreak. Obs. 

e100 Land Troy Bk. $630 He was dryuen so ney the 
prikke, That he myght not his lippis likke. ¢142a Hoccteve 
Learn to Die 847 Remembre or pat he come to the prikke, 
erie Towneley Myst. xxx. 370, 1 trowd it drew nere the 
prik, cr u Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 927 At the 
prick of the day, au point du jour, 

IV. In archery. 
$10. The mark aimed at in shooting; the spot 
in the centre of the target; the bull's-eye; hence, 
a target, esp. one at a fixed distance, having such 
a mark in its centre. (Opposed in the latter sense 
to Burr sd.4 2 and Rover.) Obs. 

3382 Wveur 1 Sant, xx. 20 And Y shal sende thre arowis 
hiside it, and shat throwe as hauntynge me to a prik [1388 
exercisynge me at a signe [zv.r, marke]]. c1goo Sowdone 
Bab, 2260 Thou kanste welle hit the prikke. 3464 Mann. 
& Househ. Exp. past) Item, vere -- for my masterys 
lossys att the prykkys, vil » Item,at the huttys, viij.d. 14 
Eaat Riveas (Caxton) Dicies He An archier to faile of the 
butte is no wonder, but to hytte the pryke is a greet maistrie, 
$543 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 9% 4 No man, vnder the age of 
-xxiili. yeres, shall shote at anie standing pricke, excepte it 

at a rover, 1548 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb) 113A bowe of 
Ewe must be hadde for perfecte shootinge at the prickes, 
1577-87 Hounsuro Chron, I11. 1208/1 Diuerse of the court 
--Shot dailie at pricks set vpon the Thames. x61: Mark- 
Ham Country Content. 1. 1 (1668) 46 The Prick is a Mark of 


some compasse, yet most certain in the distance. 
Saunoers Cabinet Pict, Eng. Life, 
village were three kinds of mar! 
‘mark of com 

feathers of m 


th. Pwelve wncrehie Score prick: a ‘prick’ 
‘ o) paces distant, the 
regular distance at which shooting at the prick 


1569 in Camden's Elta, (1 17) Pref. 29 The shotinge with 
the Standerd, the shotinge with the Hi Sieracowe the shotinge 
at the twelve skore prick, the shotin eat the Turke. 602 
Carew Cornwall (1811) 194 Their shaft wasa cloth yard, their 
pricks twenty-four score, 1608 Pennyless Parl, in Hart. 

i h be hit at twelve score 
He ae a aa oe Mivopteton & Row.ev 

ES 
Bc nduct. 67 The bowman’s twelve 


tli. fe. (or in fig. context): That at which one 
aims; an object, end: = Point 5.1 28. Oés, 
cxqua Hoccreve De Reg. Princ, 528 Than myghte siluer 


PRICK. 


walke more thikke Among pe peple pan pat it dob ‘now: 
Ther wolde I fayne that were sette the prikke. @ 1833 
Lp, Beaners Gold. Bk. Al. Aurel. (1546) R jb, They shote at 
ie. 1558 Morwync Bex 
Gorion (1567) « Seyng att the prophetes have hent and 
[aoe .to this pricke, that the kingdome 
of the house of Dauid should be restored. sgga Timme, Zev 
Eng. Lepers Cij, What madnes is it then in those men, 
who use they cannot be in the prick, wil not be in y* 
but neither, 
V. Anything that pricks or pierces; an instra- 
ment or organ having a sharp point. 

12, A small sharp projecting organ or part; a 
thorn or prickle; a spine on the skin of an animal, 
or the like. Now rare or Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 24084 A crun o thorn his hefd on stod, 
Pat alk prick broght vte pe blod, 1 Gowera Conf, 1, 283 
And thus myn hand ayein the pricke 1 hurte and have do 
many day And go so forth as 1 go may. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parzv. 

13/1 Pryke, or pynne, spindrum, vel spinter. 1819 Interl. 

"our Elem, in Hazl. Dodsiey 1. 14 10 comparison, .they be 
so small, No more than the pricks that be on a gall. 1548 
Turner Vames of Herbes (1881) 17 It [Asparagus] maye be 
called in englishe pricky Sperage, because it is all full of 
ees 1579-80 Noatu Plutarch (1676) 998 As pricks be 

idden under Roses. 1633 Br, Hatt Occas. Medit. (1851) 
136 (The hedgehog] knows how to roll up itself round within 
those thorns,..so as the dog, instead of a beast, finds now 
nothing but a ball of pricks to wound his jaws. 688 R. 
Hotme Armoury u. 84/2 The Thorns or pricks, are sharp 
points growing from the branches of some trees. : 

+b. The sting of a bee, scorpion, or the like. 

3383 Wycur Rev. ix. so Thei hadden tayles lijk of scor. 

iouns, and prickes weren in the tayles of hem. ¢1386 

HAUCER Pars. T. 394 Bees, whan they maken hir kyng, 
they chesen oon that hath no prikke wherwith he may 
syne, ¢1412 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 3378 Othir bees, 
prikkes han euerichon. a. 

te. fig. Something that causes mental irritation, 
vexation, or torment; a ‘thorn’, sting. Ods. 

Prick of conscience: see ae . 

c2380 Wreur Sern: Sel. Wks. Il, 264 God gaf him (Paul) 
a prikke of his fleish, an angel of pe fend to tempte him. 
1382 — 1 Cor. xv. 55 th, wher is thi pricke? Forsoth 
the pricke of deeth is synne. 1600 Hottann Livy xxvt. xl, 
61g It was never well taken by Hanno, ie oe” accepted, 
in separa of the person, who was a pricke alwaies in his eie. 
161a T. Tavtor Cont: Titus Ded., That cursed race of the 
Cananites, who were ever pricks in the sides, and thornes 
in the eyes of Gods people. 1645 Ussura Body Div, (1647) 
374 Who will seem to forgive, and yet keep a prick and 


quarrell in their hearts. 
13. A goad for oxen. To hick (+ work, spurn) 


against the pricks: said of oxen; now arch, and 
usnally fig. (after Acts ix. 5): cf. Kick vl 1c. 
61350 Mominale Gall..Angl. (E.E.T.S.) 862 Fuet e¢ 
agiloun, gode and prikke. 138a [see Kicx o.! 1c}. 14.- 
Cane ie. 19626 (Fairf.) Hit ts to be ful harde & wik For 
to wirk a-gaioe pe prik. cxrqqgo Promp. Parv. 413/1 Pryk, 
or prykyl (S. prykkar), séinudus, stiga. 3520 Nispet 4, 
Test. tu Scots, Acts xxii. 7 It is hard to thee to spurn aganis 
the prick. 1530 PatscR. 258/1 Pricke to drive oxen with, 
aguilion. 1679 Brovur Ane, Tenures 17 Pryk signifies 3 
Goad or Spur. 775 Romans Florida App. 56 In that case 
an attempt to beat up under Cuha will be nothing better 
than kicking against the pricks. s904 Marie Corettt God's 
Good Mani, For the past ten ali he has known what it is 
to ‘kick against the pricks’ of legitimate Church authority. 
+b. fg. That which incites or stimulates ; 


a spar, an Incentive. Ods. 


3387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolts) VII. 397 He feng pe prikkes 
of fe love of G. 1480 ALirour Saluacioun 2421 His 
rikke speci 


ly is a womman gloosyng. 1526 Pilg, ree 
W. de W. 1531) 240 b, The moost special] medicyne YS € 
agaynst slouth. 1579 Gossou Sch, Abuse (Arb) 2 ich 
rather effeminate the minde, as pricks vnto vice, then pro- 
cure amendement of manners, @s spurres to vertue, 1638 
Junwws Paint. Ancients 114 The greatest wits are ever by 
the prickes of emulation driven forward to greater matters. 

+t fa: A slender piece of wood or metal tapering 
to a sharp point, nsed to fasten things or parts of 
a thing together; askewer; a ee (or in quot. 1721 
a thorn) for fastening one’s clothes; a thatcher’s 


broach. Ods. See also Pro a 

1377 in Cowell Jnterpr.s. v. Pryk, Per servitium inveniendi 
une uum, unum eA & oe Pryk in Guerra Walliz. 
e1qg0 Proms, Parv. 413/1 Prykke, for, pakkys, droccus. 
e14go Two Coakery Bie . 82 Take a prik, and prik him 
togidur, And fete him roste. 1530 Patsca. 258/1 Pricke to 
pricke meate, droche¢ie. 1951 [see Prick-teek], 578 Lytr 
Dodoens vu li, 726 The wilde Cornell tree.. Butchers vse 
it to make mice of it,, bid, [see Patck-Timage). $621 
Burton Anat, Med. 11 ii. mu iti. (1651) 477 Set out with 
bables, as a Butchers meat is with pricks. ¢x630 A/S. 
Egerton 923 If. 3 Like to a packe without a pricke, Or 
o-per-se in arithmeticke. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. xiv. 
(Roxb.) 19/a Thatchers Termes... Thatch ticks, and bind- 
ing pricks, «yet Ketty Scot, Prov. 184 it’s a bare Maor 
that you'll go o'er, and no get Prick to your Blanket. /did. 
198 If ever you make a (Sie Pudding, I'll eat the Prick. 
That is, 1am much mistaken if ever you do goad. 

15. A pointed weapon or implement. Applied to 
a dagger or pointed sword ; +a fish-spear (0ds.) ; 
a pronged eel-spear (Jocal; cf. Piox sé.l 4d); 0 
small chisel or punch used by stone-workers; etc. 

1ssz Huvort, Prycke, a fyshers instrumente. Loke in 
Trowte speare. ¢1g90 Garene Fr. Bacon xi. 62 I'll set 
a prick against my breast. 1837 Civil et: & Arch. Frul. 
1. 33/2 The backs are to be scappled with a prick. r8s9 
Kansas Hist. Coll, (1896) V. 58t Ordnance stores this da: 
turned over to Samuct Medary,.. roo ¢a pouches an 

ricks, worn. 188a Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 11. 246 The prick 
is constructed of four broad serrated blades or tines sp! 
out like a fan, and the eel becomes wedged between them. 


PRICK. 


+16. An upright tapering spike, spire, or almilar 
object: applied among other things to 

The upright pole of a tent; the spike on which a candle 
was fixed (see Pricneta}; the - @ of a prick-measure 
(see 21); aniron spike set ona building; aspires a pinnacle H 
3 potated top of a rock or mountaia, an ‘aiguille’ or 
the first ‘head’ of a deer. Odz, i" 

1497 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (r 99 Pavilion of xvj and 
a _prik, ¢:530 in Gatch Col, Cur. 11. 339 Twoo Aulter 
Candilstickes parcell gilte with prickes, 1563 Winger JV As. 
(S17, 8S.) 10 Than tbe deui! tuke him..and set him 
aboue the prik of the teiaple. 1587 Sc. Acts Fae, Vi (18:4) 
If. 522/1 )* bair be a prik of Irnc..Ryssing vpricht out of 


needle’; 


be centrle or middis of be bottom of pe firlot and passing 
throw be middis of be said ovir corss bar. c x600in A. Max- 
well (To erect] ane sofficieat 


tst, Old Dundee (1884) 1 ie 
prick of fine ashler wark weill hewn, rising with aucht 
square panes like the old foundation of the wark, in hicht.. 
eleven foots, 1604 E. G(aimstone) D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies 
v. xxv. 400 High and stiep rockes, which have prickes or 
poynts on them, above two hundred fadome high. 1650 
[?Sanozason] A udicre Coguin, 34 His head to be set upon a 
pik of Iron upon the highest part of the Talboth. a1 

Le E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Prick, the first Head of a Fallow 

eer. 

17. The penis, (Now /ow.) 

1598 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 42, The pissing Boye lift 
up his pricke. 598 Fioaio sv. Pisclaruola, 1399 Minsugu 
Sf. Dict. sv. Pica de nije, 1655 Mouret & Bennet 
Health's lpr, (1746) 267 The Frenchmen call this Fish 
the Ass’s Prick, and Dr. Wotton termeth it grosly the Pintle. 
fish, 1683 SNAFE Anat, Horse i. v. (1686) 114 It [edandula 
finealis) is also called the Yard or Prick of the Brain. 

b. As a vulgar term of endearment. Ods. 

1540 [see Paincock]. 671 I. M. Erase. Collog. 547 
One word alone hath troubled some, because the immodest 
maid soothing the youag man, calls him her Prick... He 
who canaot away with this, instead of my Prick’, let him 
write ‘my Sweetheart’, 

18. A small roll (of tobacco). ? Obs, 

1666 J. Davizs fist. Caribby Isles 190 The place design’d 
for making of it [tobacco] up into rolls or pricks. 1704 
Lond, Gas. No, 4054/6 Lots..Cont. 4000 Pricks of Tobacco. 
1888 Crark Russet Death Ship V1. 88, I had the remains 
of what sailors term a prick of tobacco in my pocket. 

VI. 19. The act of pricking, or the fact of 
being pricked; a puncture. (The chief extant 
sense.) Also fig.,esp. in phrase prick of conscience, 
stInging or tormenting reflection or compunction, 
Temorse; in earlier use, that which pricks the 
conscience or causes compunction: see 12 ¢. 

a. Hamfole's Pr. Consc. Yates MS.), Here bigynnepb 
be boke whicho is iclepid pe Prick of Conscience. € 1425 
Castell Persev. 1858 in Macro Plays 129 It puttyth a man 
to pouerte, & pullyth hym to peynys prycke. @1448 Hatt. 
Chron, Rich. [1/, 53 b, This was no Uren bata puaccioa 
aad pricke of hys synfull conscience. 199 SHaxs. Aen. V, it. 
i, 36 Gentlewoinen that liue honestly by the pricke of their 
Needles. 1699 Damrica Voy. IJ, 5 171 Captain Minchin 
+. Was like to lose his hand by a prick with a Catfishes Fin. 
1867 Smives Huguenots Eng. ix. (1880) 51 3 Every prick of 
conscience was succeeded by new resolutions to extirpate 
heresy. | 1884 tr. Lotze's Afetaph. 504 A stimulus, strictly 
limited in its local extent—say the prick of a needle, ; 

tb. The act of ‘ pricking the card’ or marking 
a ship’s position on the chart: see Priok v. 16. 

e1sos Carr. Wvatr 2. Dudley’s Voy. WW. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) a1 Wee shall.., if God prosper our proceedings, see 
land such a daie by the prick of this my carde, 

+20. Alliterative phrase, rick and praise (also 
prise, price, prize); the praise of excellence or 
sticcess ; success and its acknowledgement: perh, 
connected with Prick v. 15, or ?with the usc in 
archery: see sense 10. Ods. 

a1goo Mrowaut Nature (Brandl) tt. 324 Now forsoth 1 
gyue the pryk and pryse, Thou art worth the weyght of 
gold, 1565-73 Cooren Thesaurus, Primas deferre alicut, 
to gine to one the chiefe praise; to attrihute most vnto one} 
fo giue him the pricke and price. 1586 J. Hlooner é/is¢, 
fret, in Holinshed U. 6/2 Ia these serulces, as in all other, 
Robert of Barrie, and Meilerius had the pricke and praise. 
£1589 JVAIp for Ape in Lyly's Whe, (1902) ILL, 419 For 
knaue and foole thou maist beare pricke and price. 1600 
Hottanp Lioy ix. xvi. 324 For in runaiag..he had nat his 
peere, but went away with pricke and prise before all other 
in those daies, 1637 TuHoantev tr, Longus’ Daphnis & 


Chloe 9 The women gave him prick and praise for beauty. 
axjoo B. BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, The Prick and Praise of 


our Town, that bears the Bell. in al! Exercises,as Wrestling, 
Ruaning,..&c. 


VIE. 21. attrib. and Comb., as prick-point, 
-Spol, -thorn; prick-protected adj. ; + priok-arrow 
= PRICK-SHAFT; + prick-candlestick = PRICKET 
2; tprick-east, ? = prickshot; +prick-grass, 
a prickly weed, petty-whin; + prickhead: see 
quot.; prick-hedge, a thorn hedge; prick-line, 
a dotted line; prick-Ingged a., prick-eared ; 
+priok measure, prick-met 5c., n measure for 
grain, having an iron rod of stated length rising 
erect from the centre of the bottom: see aense 16; 
+ prick-pear = PRICKLE-PrEAR, PRicKLY PEAR; 
+ priek-penny, some kind of trick at dice; prick 
punch: see quots.; prickshot, a shot at the ‘prick’ 
or target; hence, the distance at which this was 
usually practised: cf. BowsHoT; prick-apur, a 
spur having a single point ; also used ns a heraldic 
charge; + prick-tackle, ? tackle for catching fish 
with a ‘prick’: see sense 13; priek-tobacco, 
tobacco made up into a small roll: see sense 18; 
tprick-wand: see quot. 1765; prick-wheel, a 

Von. Vil. 


| 
| 
| 
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toothed whcel mounted on a handle, used by 
saddlers for marking placea for stitches at regular 
intervals; alsomPatTERN-whee/, Sce also Prick- 
EARED @., PRICK-SONG, etc. 

1847 in Meyrick Ane. Armour (1824) IIL. 10 Quyver for 
"pricke arrows for crosse-bowes. s610 Boys Expos. Dourin. 
Epist. & Goss. Wks, (1628) 190 Her Ve ge as the 
shafts of Jonathan forwarne David of the great kings dis- 
ema 85H 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 50 

tem ij "pricke candlestickes—broken and sold to George 
nyxe, 1578 in Feuillerat Revels 0. Eliz. (1908) 300 Pricke 

andlestickes vi. 1380 Hottveann Treas, Fr. Tong, Vn 
coup @estoc, a *pricke cast. 161: Cotcr., Conp d'estoc, a 
thrust, foine, stockado, stab; also, a prick-cast, 1636 Suari. 
& Maan. Country Farme w.iv. 498 If the ground have beene 
much subiect to ymall whynnes or “prick-grasse, which is a 
most venlmous weed In anio ground. 1688 R. Horne 
Armoury 1, 76/1 *° Prickhead, is the first head of a Fallow 
Deer. 1601 Hottann Pfiny I 510 This was at first practised 
with foot sets for a *prick-hedge, namely by pitching down 
into the earth Elder, Quince-cuttings and brambles, 1611 
Nottingham Rec. VV. joa We to sett a prick hedge hetwiat 
the chappell and the dwelling howse. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt, Gloes, Prick-hedge..,adry hedge of thorns, set 
ta protect anewly planted fence. 1653 R. Sanners PAysiogn. 
262 The "prick lines poynt to the back part of the body. 
1700 Moxon Meck, Exerc. (1703) 361 The black Lines shew 
a stretching course, and the Prick-Lines an Heading course, 
1847~78 HALLIWwELt, See oe having erect ears. s641 
Se. Acts Chas. { (2817) V. 425/: Thay ar chairgit to ressave be 
“prick measure, conforme to pe act of Parliament. 1647 Rec. 
Bigin (New Spald. Cl. 1903) I. 182 For the lead of the *prick 
mett of Elgin, s6az KR. Hawniws Vey, S, Sea (1847) 87 One 
other fruit we found..compassed about with prickles: our 
people called them “pricke-pears. 1662 J. Witson Cheats 
Iv. 1. (2664) 46 Did not I (..) teach you, your Top, your 
Palm, and your Slur?..And generally, instructed you from 
*Prick-peany, to Long Lawrence? 1 Onting (U.S) 
XXIV, 22/3 Place one polot on the pric 
and prick the board for the plank with the other point... 
Remove the staff, bend a batten to the “prick-points on the 

lank. s905 Lon; 

fae Piao shade. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, No. 2. 
a8 A *Prick-punch, is a piece of temper’d Steel with a 
round poiat at one end, to prick a round mark in Cold 
iron, 1683 /éia., Printing xi. pi Make a small mark with 
afine Prick-Punch, 1548 Patten Erfed. Scot, E iijb, The 
tentes..were devided in to iili, seuerall orders and rewes 
liynge east & westand a “prikshot asunder. 1688 R. Hote 

rmonry Wt. 325/1 "Prick Spur, with a Nail or sharp poiat. 
1824 Mevatck dnc. Armour 1. 12 The..spike of the pryck- 
spur. 1839 Knicut Pict, Shaks.,, Yokhn 10 The spur worn 
[éemp, K. Pohn] was the goad or pryck spur, without a rowel. 
1868 Cussans //er. (1882) ra2 par 
a revolving rowel, or with a sing Gy 
most ancient, and is known as the 
& Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 250 To Robart Clerke for a *prykee 
takylle for my mastyr, and for botehyre, iij.d. 986 ia Birch 
Cart. Sax. VI1, 123 Andlang fura on "pric born. 1688 R. 
Houma Armoury i. axii, (Roxb.) 274/1 *Prick tobacco, 
thick roll all made vp together without any wreathing. 
a1650 Guye of Gisborne 126 in Forniv. Percy Folio 11, 23 
Robin hoode shott it better then hee, for he cloue the g. 
*pricke wande, 1765 Percy Religues 1. Gloss, Pricke- 
wand, a wand set aR or a mark, 1875 Kwicut Dict, Afech., 
*Prick-wheel (Saddlery), a tool used to prick off the work 
for the harness-stitcher. 

Prick (prik), v. Forms: see A. below. [Late 
OE. prician, pa.t. *pricode, ME, prikie(n, prike, 
pa.t. prikede: cognate with OE. prica, Prick sb, 
Cf. Icel. sriéa (1394) to stab slightly, Norw. prika 
( preeka); also MLG., LG., EFris., Du. prikken, 
MDu. prikken, pricken, W¥ris. pryhje, Wang. 
prikje, NFtis. pricken ; also Da. prikke, Sw. pricka, 
Norw. prikka (from LG.), all pointing to WGer. 
doublet forms *friédjan and *prikkéjan. Cf. also 
Pritcu v., representing an OE. *fricec(e)an (found 
in apriccan) :—W Ger, *prikyan, 

Like the sb., the verb appears to belong peculiarly to the 
Low German domain, being evidenced first in OE., and next 
in MLG.; it was prob, in OLG., OF ris., and ODu. From 
LG, it scems to have passed iato Scandinavian. Perh. 
from an onomatoperic root Jrik, expressing the action and 
soond of piercing abruptly stopped. In the later prikke, 
bricke, the &&, ck was perh. merely graphic, to show the short 
vowel, The form fréhe appears to be a northern develop. 
ment of pricitan; but tbe 14-3 5th c. sty ee Rees pee toan 
OE. prician; cf. WFris, prykjemprikye, But cf. also pike, 
dyke as parallel form of prk, pikk, Pick v, and $6.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

o. t prician; 2-4 prikie(n, (4 prykie, -kye) ; 
a-§ prike, 4-5 pryke; (5 pr. pele. pricande). 

¢ 3000 Prician [see B. 1}. ¢1000 Aeurric Grant, xxviii. 
(Z.}174 Pungo, ic pricige.—Priciad [see B. 4]. a 1050 Lrber 
Scintill. Ixi. (1889) 188 Pricigende eaze utgelet tearas & se 
ps pricap heortan. c1z00 Trin. Coll, Hom, 205 

elm..him swibe prikede. 1297 R. Growc. (Rolls) oer Pat 
hor fon toward hom ne come prikie vaste. 13.. Guy IVarw. 
(A.) 899 V9 donke come prikiand on his stede, ¢1386 
Cuaucer Friars 7. So priketh [z.rr. prviyth, prickep] 
itin my side. 1387 Taevisa Ae gu) -a1t He was 
i-priked & i-dryve in idel, /éfa. VII, 35 Panne he gan to 
pryke his hors, /édfd. VI. asx He hadde leve..to prike 
a coursere. 1393 Lancu P. P7.C.v. 24 Thenne conscience 
on hus capel comsed ta prykiec [v.r. prike]. ¢1400 Sozdone 
Bab. 42 Whan kynde corage begynaeth to pryke [rine like). 
(did, 1383 He priked forth, c1400 Lana Troy Bk, 6631 
Theseus. .come thedur ape sone. ¢1440 Jacob's Well 
15s¢ Whanne on pryketh an-oper. ¢2440 Prike [see B. 19]. 
1483 Cath, Angt. 291/2 To Pryke. 

8. 4-5 prik, pryk; 4 prikke, 5 prykkyn; 4-7 
pricke (5-6 prycke(-n)); 6- prick. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2049 H: lyst prile for poynt, 

Bs Poem Tiner Edw. If (Perey Soc) 7 He cee out 

ys contre, ¢1375 Se, Leg. Saints iv. 299 He gert fele 


+. may either be..with 
int. The latter is the 
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Spot on the staff, 


t. Mag. July 272 The birds resort to its - 


ryck-spur. 1464 Mann, | 


PRICK. 


knychtis..prykefterpame. gen Iloccurve Let/. Cupid 106 
Now prikke on fast. ¢ 1470 Ilennyson Mor. Fad. w. Fo2's 
oe xxii, The female? fast vnto the cird. ‘¢ 1470 
Gol. & Gaw. Sey leurs in your presence, to purchese his 
Pray, ¢3490 Promp. Parv, 413/1 (MS. H.) Prykkyn, or 
gt Puncto, 1930 Pausca. agai This fellowe can bothe 

atter and pricke. rgse Hutort, Prycken, agzto,. stiniuso,.. 
Prycke wrytynges wyth a peane,, .dispungo. 1566 J. Hay. 
wooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 164 His prouender prickth him. 
1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse, To Gentlew. (Arb.) 58 Wsnton 
wil begins to prick. 1597 Morury /nérod, Mus. 28 As they 
are commonly prickt now. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
103 He did pricke on the other. 

y- 4-6 prek(e; 5-6 preik, 6 preak; 8-9 (dial) 
preek, 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v. (Jokannes) 430 > {Hel come prekand 
In sic degre. 375 (MS, 1487) Bannoun Bruce xv. 1s Prek 
weaponthame hardely. 1387 Trevisa Aieden (Rolls) VIII. 
i) Slow hym so wip prekynge and wib bunger. ¢ 1400 
Afelayne 999 Prekande one a stede, a 1400-50 Alerander 
3483 A_powere of be Persens..On kyng Porrus to preke. 
€ 1475 Rauf Coilzear g10 Out of Paris proudly be preikit. 
#535 Stewaat Cron, Scot, (Rolls) 1. 362 Thair preikand on 
the plane. a1s7e Kxox é/ist, Ref Wks. 1846 1. 86 To 

rovok gready and imprudent mea to preak at thame. 18e5 

AMIESON, Preek. 1894 [see B. 20]. 

B. Significatlon, 
I. To pierce, or indent with a sharp point. 

1. trans. To pierce slightly, make a minute hole 
in (a surface or body) with a fine or sharp point ; 
to pnnctare; hence, to wound (or hurt) with or a3 
with a pointed instrument or weapon. Said also of 
the instrument. Also fg. 
£1000 AEteaic /fom. (Th.) 11. 313 He..het..8xs papan 
lima gelome prician, odpet he swulte durh swylcum Pinua- 
gum. ¢t1aoo [see A.c} 1382 Wveiir Rev. i. 7 Thei that 
pungeden [gdoss or prickedea] him. 1426 Lync. De Guill. 
Mrlgr, 14165 Lyk a bladdere.. Pryke yt with ape ynt, a-noon, 
And ffarwel, al the wyad ys gon. 1440 Alphabet of Tales 
446 Pai myght not be wakynd with a0 maner of criyng, nor 
pai a daa fele nothyng sore and pai had bene aevur so 
prykkid, 1g30 Parser. 666/1, I pricke with a sba: 
nedell, or pyane, or thorne. 1631 Quanies Esther Div. 
Poems (1717) 45 A bubble full of care, Which (prickt by 
death) straight caters into Air. 1626 Bacow Syloa § 326 
Take an Apple, &c. and pricke it with a Pinne full of 
Holes, not deepe. 1667 Perys Diary 18 Aug., I could 
perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to prick me, 
1688 R. House Armoury ut, iii. 86/1 Prick the Loafe, is 
to make little holes on the top of the Loafe with a Bodkin. 
1789 Brano Hist, Newcastle 11. 679 By the wetness of the 
rods they (the borers) know when any feeder of water is 
Fricked, 1888 Lapv D. Haapv Dang, Exper. IL. v. 66 A 
tall thin church spire pricked the skies, 3 

b. To make (a hole or mark) by pricking. 

fa 1083 Wurerstan Hom. xxx. 146 Ponne man wenne pricaa 
gpricce on anum bradum brede.) 1680 Moxon Sieckh. Exerc. 

0. 12. 214 Prick there an Hole fora mark. fod. Prick a 
hole in it with a pin, i 

ce. Farriery, To pierce the foot of (a horse) to 
the quick in shoeing, causing Jameness, 

1591 Frozio 2d Fruttes 35, 1 will goe hyre a horse, for 
mine was so prickt yesterdaie, that he can not goe. 1592 
GREENE ‘Blacke Booke's Messenger Ws. (Grosart) X1. 1 
His horse..halted right downe:..1 wondred at it, an 
thought he was prickt. 1622 Frercner & Mass. Stan, 
Curate i. ii, You shall have the teath horse I prick, to 
pray for. 17295 Braptey Fam, Diet. sv. Prickt, By the 
negligence or unskilfulness of the farrier they are prick‘d in 
driving the nails. 183: Youatr Horse ant No one who 
considers the thinness of the crust.. will blame him [the 
smith] for sometimes pricking the horse. ‘ 

d. To detect (a witch) by pricking her skin until 
a spot was discovered which did not bleed. //rs#. 
ICE. s6a7 R. Beanaan Guide Grand Jurymen xviii. £19 


| This [witches’ mark] is insensible, and being pricked will aot 


bleede.] 1661 in Pitcaim Crinr. Triads U1. 602 The 
Magistrat and Minister caused Johae Kinkaid, the comon 
ricker, to prik hir, and found tuo marks upon hir, which 

e called the Devill his markis. ICE. quot. 1895 in 4b.) 

©. To affect with a sensation as of pricking. 

1 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xarviii. (Bod! MS.), 
3if it [evil meat or drink) ral aad prickep be stommake, 
it is ypli}chched and ipricked and compellep it to passe oute. 
Mod. collog. | don’t like soda-water ¢ it pricks my mouth, 

f. To convert by puncturing ##fo something. 

1830 Tennyson 7alking Oak 69, 1 swear (and else may 
insects prick Each leaf into a gall}, . 

2. fig. To cause sharp mental pain to; to sting 
with sorrow or remorse; to grieve, pain, torment, 
vex. Also adso/. 

aroso Liber Scintill, xvi. (1889) 79 He nys gepricud 
[stincu/atus]on unrotnysse gyltes, 21340 HaMroty Psalter 
iv. § If pai pryk vs in pe e of oure syne. 2 1400- 
50 Alexander 2628 Pe pite of ersens him prickis in his 
saule, 530 Parser. 666/1 As any displeasure pricketh onc 
atthe herte. 1694 F. Baacce Dise. Parables xn. 445 Let 
those who find themselves pricked by what is now said take 
care that their religion be more pure. 1874 L, Steen 
Hours in Library (1892) 1.i. 15 His conscience pricks him 
so moch that he cannot rest. i 

+3. To sting or bite, as a serpent, an insect, or 
the like. Also adso/. Obs. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 191 Neddre., attred hwat heo 
priked. 1484 Caxton Fadles of 2sop w. iii, The scorpion 
«-prycketh sore with his taylle, 1687 A. Lovett tr. TAere- 
not's Trav. 1,260 There arealways swarms of them ae 
buzzing about People, and coatiaually pricking of th : 

4, intr, To perform the action of pricking or 
piercing; to canse a pricking sensation; also, to 
have the quality of pricking, to be prickly or sharp. 

¢1000 /Exrasc Hom. (Tb) 11. 88 Dornas priciad. ¢1200 
Tria, Cold. Hont. 207 Pe homes swide prikeden, Gag 
Cuavcer Aferch. T. 391 Thanne is..no thyng 0 ise 


PRICK. 
ese Saue o thyng priketh in my conscience. 1546 J. Hev- 
veo Prov. (i8e7)97 It pricketh betymes that will be a good 


thorne. 1625 Bacon £ss., Revenge (Arb.) 502 It is but like 
the Thorn, a Bryar, which prick, and scratch, because 
they can dee no other. 1872 Tennyson Gareth & Ly. 19% 
At times the spires and turrets half-way down Prick'd thro’ 
the mist. fod. Give me something to prick with. The 
leaves are acute, but they do not pric 
b. In various pregnant ad ma hrases, Re 

To prick for, to try, choose, or decide for something by 
pricking (cf. sense 15); also fg. To prick for a soft plank 
(Vaut): see quot. 1867. to prick for witches, to. rick 
suspected persons with a pin, tofiad out, by their sensi uy 
or insensibility to the pain, whether they were witches; cf. 
1d. To prick (in) the belt, garter, loop, to He, at Fast- 
AND-LOOsE; ef, Garter sb. 7, Loop sd.' 1. +70 prick in 
(on, upon) a clout, to do needlework, to sew. See also 
phraseological derivatives below. oe a 

1584 Lytv Camfpasge y. iv, The one pricking in cloutes 
haue nothing els to thinke on. 1594 — A/oth. Bomb, 1. iii, 
My daughter..shall prick on a clout till her fingers ake. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Man 274 Women. line an idle and 
sedentarie life, pricking for the most part vppon a clout. 
3758 GotpsM. em. Protestant (1895) 11. 229 Players at 
Sizhe of Hand; others who iavite the ignorant to prick in 
the Belt. 1828 Zines 23 Aug., [A grave-digger] so well 
acquainted with the ground, crowded as it was, that he 
could prick for room in little or no time. 1836 Disrarti 
Runnymede Lett, (1885) 176 To arrange a whitebait dinner 
at Blackwall, or prick for an excursion to Richmond or+ 
Beulah Spa. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Pricking for 
a soft plank, selecting a place on the deck for sleepieg upon. 
1895 J. Cnamaertain Sf. Ho. Comm, 14 May, There were 
witch-finders in the Middle Ages who pricked for witches, 
5. zetr. To thrust a¢ something as if to pierce 


it, to make a thrust or stab a¢. Also fig. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vi. 473 Sum brak a pott, sum 
pyrlit {v7 paid at his E. 12560 Davs tr. Slefdane's 
Comm. 257 Who car doubt any longer, hut that you pricke 
atrelygion? 1837 Carcyte Jy, Rev. V1. 1. i, Thus Marat 
- is, as the Debate goes on, prickt at aoe by some dex- 
trons Girondin. 1863 Mars. Ovipuant Chron. Carl., Salem 
Ch. xv.255 All his own duties pricked at his heart with 
bitter reminders in that moment. : 

tb. Archery. To shoot at a ' prick’ or target; 
hence jig. to aim at, Obs. 

3545 Ascuam Toxofh. (Arb,) 106 This prayse belongeth to 
stronge shootinge and drawinge of mightye bowes, not to 
prickinge, and nere shootinge. ¢15§5 
Hen.Vii1(Camden)o4 His authors. .roved far fromthe mark 
they should prick at. 1622 Dravton Poly-olb, xxvi. 331 
With Broad-arrow, or But, or Prick, or Roving Shaft, At 
Markes (ull fortie score, they vs’d to Prick, and Roue. 

6. znxtr. or absol. Of a hare: To make a track in 
running. 

©1410, etc, (see Parckinc 54.0.2). 160x2nd Pt, Return fr. 
Parnass, tt. v. 937 By that I knewe that they had the hare, 
and by and hy [ might see him sore and resore, prick and 
reprick. 1632Guiteim /Jeraldry us. xiv (ed, 2) 176 For when 
she [a hare].. Beateth the plaine high-waie where you may yet 
perceiue her footing, it is said she..Pricketh. @ 1700 B. EF. 
Dict, Cant. Crew, Pricketh, the Footing of a Hare on the 
hard Highway, when it ean be perceived, 

b. ¢rans. To look for or find the ‘ pricks’ of (a 
hare); to trace or track (a hare) by its footprints. 
Also adsol, or tuir. 

¢ 1386, etc. [see Patckine vél, sb. 2). 1673 J. Canve in 
Spurgeon reas. Dav, Ps. xvii. 1r Hunters, who go poring 
npon the grourd to prick the hare, ar to find the print of 
the hare’s claw. 1678 Davoren Lintberham w.i, You have 
heen pricking up and down here upon a cold scent. 1756 
Connoisseur No, 105 & 7 We were often delayed by trying 
if we could prick a hare. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Prick, to trace a hare by its footsteps, 1886 Etwoatny 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., To examine the mud in a gate- 
way or road tosee ila hare has passed, isto ‘prick thehare ’. 

7. intr, To have a sensation of being pricked ; 
to tingle. 

1850 Tennvson Jn Afem. 1, When the blood creeps, and 
the nerves prick And tingle. _1868 Brownine Ring §& Bh. 
m1. §5 Her palsied limh ‘gan prick and promise life At touch 
0’ the bedclothes merely, 

8 intr. Of wine, beer, etc. : To become or begin 
to be sour; to be tonched or tainted with acetous 
fermentation ; to be just ‘tnmed’: = F, s¢ piguer. 
Cf. Prioken Afi, a. 2. 

1594 Prat Jervell-ho. 1. 66 If they (wines) pricke a little 
they haue a decoction of honie. 1651 Howe. Venice 30 

By reason of the over delicatnes therof it cannat brook the 

Sea any long time, but it will prick. 1703 Art & Afyst. 

Boe a) al Jeri aa into another Butt; then 
your Lags of all sorts that t pri 

Saves wil acr pice lo not prick, and so much 

II. To urge with a sharp point or spur. 

9. ¢rans. To urge forward (a beast) with a goad 

(0bs.) 3 be pas (a horse) (arch.), 

. 63290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 61/249 An Asse. .is..1-prilzed 

Escourget, 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 229 Po prikede patie 

Gil. @ 1485 Promp. Parv. 413/2(MS. .) Prikkyn, or punchyn, 

as men dop beestis, Sungo. “1530 Parscr. 666/1, 
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1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 59b, Now prycked or 
stered by the consyderacion of his fernent lone. 1568 
Jacob & Esau y. iv. in Wazl. Dodsley Il. 251 Well, nature 
pricketh me some remorse on thee to have. 2609 Hottanp 
Asn. Afarcell. xv. ic 2 The Queene ever at his elbow to 
pricke and proke him forward. 1675 tr. Camden's /list. Eliz. 
1v.(1688) 622 His perverse Obstinacy..did so prick her forward 
to use Severity. 1868 Lowes H/rllows Poet. Wks. (1879) 

75 Pricked on by knightly spur of female eyes. 1872 
ietie Catullus Ixiti. 76 Let a fury, a frenzy prick him to 
return to the wood again. 

+b. Phr. Provender pricks (a horse, etc.) : abund- 
ance of food stimulates and makes high-spirited. 

(Cf. Ger. der hafer sticht ihn in similar use.) 

1846 J. Heywoon /’ror, (1867) 27 When prouarder prickt 
them a little tyne. 1550 Caowtry Vay to Wealth Bijb, 
‘The paisant knaues be to welthy, prouender pricketh them, 
1658 T. Watt God's Revenge agst. Enemies Ch. 58 Profit 

ricks forward zeal, as provender does the Ass. @ 1688 

unyan Exp, Gent Wks. 1861 IL. 494/1 When provender 
pricks us, we are apt to be as the horse or mule, that is with- 
out understanding. ; 

ll. rir. To spur or urge a horse on; to ride 


fast; hence, to ride, advance on horseback. azch. 
(Ge S. Eng. Leg. 1. 415/423 Wel i-Armed be maister 
parece aad ride fast. 1340-90 Alisaunder 382 Pei 
putt pem in perril & prikeden abonte. 136 Lanci. P. £7. 
A. n. 164 Sopnesse..prikede on his palfreyand passede hem 
alle. ¢1400 Maunpey. (1839) xxiii. 249 Als wel on hors bak, 
prikynge, as on fote rennynge, 1470-85 Matory Arthur xiv. 
v. 647 Anone the yoman caine pryckynge after as fast as 
ever he myghte, 1590 Spensea ¥. Q. 1. i. 1 A gentle Knight 
was pricking on the plaine. 1667 Mitton P, Z. n. 536 
Before each Van Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch 
thir spears. 1808 Scott Afari. 1. xix, For here be some 
have pricked as far On Scottish ground as to Dunbar. 1884 
J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic]. 283 Presently, 1 espied a horse- 
man Se after me. . 
+b. intr, Also said of a horse; and in allit. phr. 


to prick and prance, of either rider or horse. Oés. 

1390 Gowrr Conf. IIL. 41 Wherof this man was wonder 
glad, And goth to prike and prance aboute. c1420 Pallad. 
on I1nsb, Ww. 878 So thewed that.. Anoon they [foals] may be 
stered forto prike. c¢14go Lyos. Hors, Shepe, & G. 344 
The Goos wes Bagle, the hors may prike & praunce., ¢1441 
Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11, 208 Now I lyste nother to pryke nor 
prance; My pryde ys put to poverté. 1s90 Nasne 
Pasguil's Afol.\. Ejbv, 1 trust they shall see me pricke it, 
and praunce it, like a Caualiero. 


$12. Zo prick fast upon, to approach closely 


(a time or age); 40 prick near, to approach closely | 


in attainment or quality. Cf. Prick sd. 2b, 9. 

1565 T. Srarteton Sorlr. Faith 1b, Fuer sence the 
faith hath ben knowen and preached. ., which pricketh nowe 
fast vpon a thousand yeares. @ 1566 R, Eowarves Danton 
§ Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley WV. 92 kt pricketh fast upon 
noon, 1§80 Gotoinc in Baret AZ. To Rdr. xii, It would 
pricke neere the learned tungs in strength, 1586 J. Hooxer 
list. drel. in Holinshed WU. 88/1 You may growe to..that 
hoary winter, on which you see me your father fast pricking. 

III. To mark by or with pricks or dots. 

13. trans, To write or set down (music) by means 
of ‘pricks’ or notes (arck.) ; also, to write mnsic 
in (a book) (o4s.), Also adsol. or tutr. 
¢1325 Song Deo Gratias 6 in E. FE. Poenrs (1862) 124, 1 


a plas, Fast he souht what he schulde synge. 1463, a 1509, 
¢ 1520, etc. [see Pricken Jd/.a. 3, Prickine vd. rs 6). 154 

Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 39 For paper to aie 
songes in for the churche..ij@. 1398 Dattuincron Afcth, 
Trav. Vijb, The Italian hath a proverbe:..The French 
neither pronongge as they write, nor sing as they pricke, 
nor thinke as they speake. 1623 Chegue Bh. Chapel Royal 
(Camden) 58 For pricking of a sett, of bookes..ii li. iijs... 
for pricking in the bookes iijli. xijs. 1668 Pepys Diary 
24 Mar., To my chamber, to prick ont my song ‘It is 
Decreed', 1765 Westey HW&s, (1872) XIV. 330 They [tunes] 
are pricked true, exactly as [ desire all our con ations 
may sing them. 1836 Scotr Woodst. iii, A Boot henge 
some airs pricked down in it. 

b. To write ont bell-changes in figures, thus ; 
123, 132, 312, 321, 231, 273, etc. 

1843 Le Fevar Li Trav. Phys. V. 1, viii. 178 Who can 
prick the peal of bells—the bobs and trehle bobs? 


+14. To write down; to note or jot down; to 
record in writing. Ods. 


a 1400 Destr, Troy 418 Als put is in poisé and prikkit be 
UW 


yd. 
15. To mark or indicate by a ‘prick’; esf. to mark 
{a name, or an item) in a list by making a ‘prick’ 
through or against it; hence, ‘to mark off or tick 
off in this way; sgec. (of the sovereign) to select 
(persons) for the office of sheriff from a list by this 
means ; whence of other appointments ; also, to ap- 


point, choose, pick ot. “Also iia down, off, etc. 

1557 Recorper Whelst. K ij, First ¥ set theim downe and 
pricke theim, as here doeth appeare 18766224. 1577 Han- 
Rison England ww. iv, The | 


: 1 pricke'an & 8 b ince .. foorth- 
oxe,or any other beest with a gade. 1600 Holitcn ry x. with ricketh some het me ara . Hho herevpon is 
xxvii.334 lhe Romane horsemen pricked and gallo pedtheir | shirifle of that shire for one whole year. rs99_B. Jon- 
horses to flanke them. 1737 [S. Beancton] G. di Lucca's | 80" Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Why did the ladies pricke out 
‘Mem. (1738) 76 Short Goads to prick on their Dromedaries, | mee? lam sure there were other gallants, 1654 Wut: 
3753 Cuamerrs Cyc, Bh dene Glade Bice Ae the manege, | LOCK Zoofomia 538 Known he is sure, that is pricked 
is to give a horse a gentle touch of the spur, without clap- lown for one of the Judges of the twelve Tribes of Israel. 
ping them hard to him. 189 Barinc-Goutp Chea; 1788 J. Bevertey Cerent. Univ, Camby, 14 Election of the 
Jack Z. \. vii. 102 He pricked his horse on, but she held to Caput,..The Proctors nominate only, unless they prick as 
the bridle nnd arrested it. Representatives of their Masters, Bj. 1s Each Person 

10. fig. To drive or urge as with a spur; to | ''° Frick only one of the three nominated for each Faculty. 
* engl ii . Me, . his xt 7 
impel, instigate, incite, stimulate, provoke. arch. ich Sheriff of the Hc ‘185s Tee ieee By 
Pe Ps Ve, feat ie re 3385 cee Oxf. vii, What do oe think of that fellow offering..the 

ge ee y ¢ jolye wo, junior servitor.. i ae 2 ess 
Leth hem nature in hir oe i pel when Re Toot hese eds to prick him in at 


©2386 — Pro? 1: So pri 


chapel when he isn’t there? 1907 W. Tuckwre. Rein, 


sei3 a clerk a boke forthe brynge, pat prikked was in Mony 


PRICK. 


Oxford viii. 107 J. G. Wood..was a Bible clerk of Merton, 
+.who pricked apel attendance and said grace. 

16, ‘fo mark or trace something on (a surface) 
by pricks or dots; esp. 40 prick the chart (+ card, 
plot) : see quots.; also, to mark or trace (a position, 
direction, design, etc.) on a surface by pricks or dots 
(in quot. 1665~76, with pegs). Also prick off, out. 

1598 Frorto Dict. To Rar. bj, I was but one. .tosit at sterne, 
to pricke my carde, to watch vpon the vpper decke. 1627 
Carr, Smitu Seantan's Gram. xv. 73 To learme to..know 
the tides, your Roomes, pricke your Card, say your Com- 
passe, 1665-76 Rea Flora (ed. 2) 5 Prick down a line eight 
or ten foot long. 1669 Sturmy Afarincr’s Mag. iv. xv. 196 
To find the Latitude, Rhomb, and Longitude, and. .to prick 
the same down in a Blank Chart. 1704 J. Harats Lex. 
Techn. L. 5.¥., To prick the Chart or Plot at Sea, signifies 
to make a Point in their Chart whereabout the Ship is 
now. 1867 Smytn Sarlor’s Word-bk., Pricking her Dr 
marking a ship’s position upon a chart by the help of a 
scale and compasses. 1872 Xoutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 95/2 
The lights of the eyes..must all be pricked out with a tee 
needle, 2875 Sir ‘I’. Seaton Fret Cutting 144 With a very 
fine steel point prick out lightly the whole pattern, 


+17. To insert the points or stops in (a wriling, 
etc.) ; to punctnate, point. Obs. rare—'. 


1637 Heviin Answ, fo Burlon 161 This is the place at 

large, so pricked and commade..in the said old booke. 
IV. To put into some position or condition by 
piercing or transfixing. 

+18. To stick, fix, or impale (anything) on the 
point of an instrument. Oés. 

63420 Anturs ee ix. (Ire. MS.), Opon the chefe of 
hur cholle, A padok Bo keie [v.27 pikes, pykit] on a polle, 
cx R. Hatt Lye Fisher xii. (1655) 211 The head..was 
pricked upon a pole and set on high upon Londor Bridge. 
16.. Childe Maurice xxviii. in Child Ballads ww. (1886) 
266/1 Child Manrice head he did cleene And he pricked 
itt on his swords poynt. 1615 G. Sanpys Tray, 27 The 
cookes, who... slicing it into little gobbets, prick it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a fornace. 1683 Moxon Meck, 
Exere., Printing xi. e 23 They..prick the Oynion fast upon 
the end of a small long Stick, 

+19. To secure or fasten with a pin or skewer, 
or the like; to pin, skewer. Ods. 

©1440 York Alyst. xiti. 303 Gadir. .now all oure gere; Slike 
Ppoure wede as we were, And prike pam in a pak. ¢1450 
wo Cookery-bks. 82 Take a prik, and prik him {stuffed pig] 
togidur, And lete him roste. 1596 Suaks, Tam. SAr, 11. it, 
zo An old hat, and the humor of forty fancies prickt in’t for 
a leather. 1647 J. Lawninn Putney Projects 46 To Sit.. 
like so many levers pricked down for stales. 2780 Forars 
Dominie uw. 14 The clout about me shou'd be pricked At 
the kirk-door, 2819 W. Tennant Pafistry Storni'd ww. 
(1827) 133 The warden’s trunk-hose to his fecket Wi’ gowden 
corken-priens was pricket. 

20. To attire (a person) with clothes and orna- 
ments fastened by pins, bodkins, etc.; to attire 
elaborately, dress 2. Now dial. 

cr pe [see Pricxinc vdl. 6. 7). 1528 World & Child in 
Haal. Dodséey 1. 244, 1 am nat worthily wrapped nor went, 
But poorly pricked in poverty. ¢1sg¢o Hrvwoop Four P. P. 
ibid. 351 But prick them [women] and pin them as nice as 
ye will, And yet will they look for pinning still. 1599 Mas- 
SINGEA, etc. Old Law ui, Pricked up in clothes, Why should 
we fear our rising? 1638 Bratuwait Sarnadces Frul. 1. 
(1818) 27 On earth she only wished To be painted, pricked, 
kissed. 1990 D. Mortson Poems 81 Ne’er price a weardless, 
wanton elf, That nought but pricks an’ prins herself. 1894 
Northumbld, Gloss. Preek, to adorn, ‘She's a’ preeked 
up wi’ ribbons an’ laces.’ a 

+21. To remove, or bring into some position, by 
pricking. Oés. te: 

1573-80 Baret A/p. P 706 Oculis punclu erutis,cies pricked 
out. “bid, 709 To pricke out crowes eies, configere cornicumt 
oculos, 1892 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. iv. 66 A small..Gnat, 
Nothalle sobigge as a round little Worme, Prickt from the 
Lazie-finger ofa man. 1645 Hanwoon Loyal Subj. Retiring. 
rooin 3 Please you to observe the comfortable lessons I shall 
prick out of it. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xvi. 
3 If the Matrice too thin on the right or left side, or 
both; They prick up that side,..and so raise 2 Bur upon 
that side. 

22. To plant (seedlings, etc.) in small holes made 
by piercing the ground at suitable intervals. Const. 
tforth, in, out, of. Also, to prick in (manure): see 
quot. 1847. ? 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 13 A young ale or 
Cions..if it be pricked into the Ground. 1664 EvELyN Aad, 
Hort., Mar. (1729) 194 Prick them forth at disjances. /bid., 
Aug, 215 Prick out your Serdlipes, ag1z J. James tr. Le 
Blond’s Gardening 179 Make a Hole..at every Foot dis- 
tance, and throw a Nut or Acorn into it; after which, you 
fill up the Hole again..; which is called pricking Fruit 
into the Ground. 1847 Mrs. Loupon Amateur Gardener 
85/2 Rotten hotbed dung is..merely ‘ pricked in ‘, as gar- 
deners term it, that is, incorporated only with the top 
stratum of the soil, 2851 Guenny //andbk. Fl, Gard. 22 
The seedlings, when grown enough, may be pricked ont 
into small pots, 2854 LR, Agric. Soe. KV. 1. 408 Cab- 
bage plants are pricked in in March. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 
48/3 The most critical time with seedling ferns is when 
they require pricking off for the first time, 

23. Zo prick up (in plastering on laths): to 
seratch or score the surface of the first coat so as 
to afford a hold for the next ; hence, to lay on the 
first coat which is afterwards so scored. 

1798 [see Parcninc 057, sb. 9}, 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 373 Pricking-up is similar to laying, but is used as 
a preliminary to a more perfect kind of work. /did. 392 
Pricking-up, in plastering, the first coating of three-coat 
work upon laths, 1873 E. Spon Worksho; Kec. Ser. 0. 122ft 
The wall is first pricked up with a coat of lime and hair. 


PRICK. 


24. To propel (a punt) by pushing with a pole 


“ on the ground under the water; to punt. 

1891 Daily News 26 May 4/8 A man or woman who 
cannot run or prick a punt, scull, or handle a Canadian 
canoe, is regarded as an outsider hy his or her friends. 

V. To insert or stick asa point. 

25. To thrust or stick (a pointed object) snéo 
something ; to set, fix, or insert by the point; to 
stick ¢2, 0%. Also ig. ? Obs, 

61430 Two Cookery-bhs, 36 Ley .iij. lechys on a dysshe, & 
on euery leche prycke .iij. Almaundys. 1450 Mankind 30 
in Macro Plays 2 Pryke not yowur felycytes in thyngis 
transytorye! ¢1460 Play Sacrant, 468 Stage divect., Here 
shalle y® iiij bee ry ys, pee ts in iil} quafr]ters bus 
sayng. 1§94 Sta G. Carey in J. 1. Jeayes Catal. Charters 
Berkeley Castle (1892) 335 The findinge of his picteur framed 
in wax, with one of his owne heares prict directely in the 
hart therof. 161r Cotor, s.v. Passage, So tender that a 
pone pricked into it cannot fetch it vp any height. 1669 
Vortivce Syst. Agric. (1681) 245 Observe also, that you 
prick small Sticks, in manner of a Hedge, cross-wise, athwart 
all the other by-passages, ‘ 

26. To stick (something) frei of, or set (it) with 
pointed objects or points; hence, to stud, mark, or 
dot with something. ? Ods. 


1530 Patscr. 666/1, I pricke full of bowes, as we doa | 


oe or a horse whan we go a mayeng, je rawe. 1584 

OGAN Haven Health (1636) 141 If it be pricked with 

cloves it is the better. 1856 Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh \. 

275 Brown hair pricked with gray. 1861 L. L. Noace fce- 

bergs 139 Belle Isle, a rocky, blue mass, with a wavy out. 

line, rising from the purple main pricked with icebergs. 
VIL To stick up as orin a point. 

27. To raise or erect, as the ear of an animal when 
on the alert or listening ; hence, of a person, /o prick 
up one's ears, to become attentive or alert to listen. 

31587 Turnery. 7¥ag. 7. (1837) 200 And prickt his plumes 
to please his Ladies eyes. a@isgr H. Smitu Wks. (1866-7) 
1, 207 To put a _pediar's shop upon their backs, and colour 
their faces, and prick their ruffs, and frizzle their hair. 
21636 Bacon £ss., Fame (Arb.) 579 She pricks up so many 
Ears. 1682 Bunyan Holy War i, At this the town of 
Mansoul began ee up its ears. 1697 Dryoen Vir. 
Georg. 10.132 The fiery Courser, when he hears. .the Shouts 
of War, Pricks up his Ears, 1826 J. W. Croker Diary 
26 Oct., J pricked up the ears of curiosity at this exordium. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mama li, The roused hounds 
prick their ears. , 

28, intr, Prick up, to rise or stand erect with 
the point directed upward ; to point or stick up. 

(1610, 1614; see Prickine JAl. a. 4.) 


corn 
Cuuspe Misc. Tracts, Physiognomy 1770) 1. a2 Their 

were both under water, but that the tips of their cars just 
pricked up above it, 1887 Besant The World went xv, His 
ears. .prick up at the sound of a fiddle. 1905 Blackw. Mag. 
Sept. 321/2 The spires of churches are to be seen pricking 
up through the greenery. 

_VII. 29, Phraseological dertvatives. 
(in-)the-garter, -the-loop, sb. phr., one who plays 
the game of fast-and-loose; see 4b; also, the game 
itself; Prick-the-clout adj. phr., tailoring. Also 
PRICKLOUSE, 

1763 Brit. Mag. VV. 548 *Prick in the Garter,..a knave 
well known By silly rusticks,—when their money's gone; 
Yor near his side, to make the cheat go down, Stands his 
necomplice, like a simple clown, Who pricks, and ev'ry time 
is sure to win; But if another pricks—he's taken in, ‘a 1861 


R. Rau in W. Hunter Siggar & Ho. Fleming iii. (1867) | 


4 To prick-the-garter gaed the law. 1886 Wittock 
osetly Ends xxi, (1887) 154 The money-sellin' dodge, or 
the three-card trick, or prick-the-garter, or the ran". 
thummils. 189: R. Forp Thistledown xvi. 353 *Prick-the- 
loops, wha are sae familiar wi’ the hangman's loop that 


they've turned the idea into business, and set up wr their | 


garter. 1824 Scorr Redgauntled Let. xii, Ye *prick-the- 
clout loon. 4 F 

Prick (prik), a. rare. Also 5-6 prik. [Oaly in 
reference to eats; app. by resolution of the com- 
pound PRICK-EARED.] Pricked up, erect and 
polnted. 

21449 W. Bowen in Fordun's Scotichronicon (17 59) Il. xv, 
XXXL 376 Wyth prik 3oukand eeris, as the awsk gleg. 151 
Douctas Zucis wv, v. 20 Als mony hasscho prik wpstandan 
eris. 1889 Gorvon StaaLes Do, 
v.§ 13. 52 ‘The hard-haired Scotch terrier... Ears very sma 
prick or | alt prick, but never drop, 

+ Pricka'do. 06s. rare-", [f. Prick v.+ 
-Abo.} A piercing or stab (of the sword). 

3592 Kyp Sof. & Pers. it. ii. 21 With that they drew, aud 
there Ferdinando had the prickado, 

+Prickal, Obs. [app. for prick-aul; cf. 
PRITcH-aULE.] See quot. 

1688 R. Home Armoury uw. 273/2 (Upholsterer's tools 
A Prickal..is a kind of Aul with GN box or other ard 
Weoden head. 

+ Pricckant, 2. Obs. rare, [I]umorons f, Prick 
v.+-ANT!, after heraldic terms in -ant.] 

1. Pricking or riding; errant. 

3611 Beaum. & FL. Ant. Burn, Pest. un, ii, What knight is 
that,..ask him if he keep The passage bound by love of 
Lady fair, Or else but prickant. 

2. Pricking up or out. 
anak . ct Psat She a ii, Without his 

oor doth hang A copper n, on a prickant spear, 16: 
Marmion Fine Companion 1, ¥, They are three asses a 
pant, with their ears prickant. 

Prick-bill, Ny Prick v.+Bitt sb.3] At 
Christ Church, ()xford, Que of the junior students 


2657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kounj v. 55 The full ear (of | 
hangs the head, when the empty pricks up. 1763 J. | 
eads 


; as any other Horse whatsoever, 


Prick- | 


Owners’ Kennel cm | 
? 
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PRICKER. 


to whom was given the task of pricking off on a | iti. 7: Malarial blood..does not flow freely from the pricked 


printed list the aames of undergraduates attending 
chapel. 

1845 C, M. Westmacorr Eng. Sfy 1. 174 Another visit 
fram the prick bill. *L. Caarott' Diary 15 Oct. in 
Life & Lett, (1898) 53 Found 1 had got the prickbills two 
hundred lines apiece for not pricking in in the morning. 
1879 Simmons Lay Fotke Mass Bk. 371 note. 

Pri‘ck-ea:r, prick ear. [app. a back- 
formation from PgICK-EARED, q.v.] 

1. ~¢, The erect pointed ears of some beasts, spec. 
of dogs; ears that are pricked up or stand erect; 
hence jig, those of a person on the alert to hear: cf. 
Prick vw, 27. 

1634 T. Jonxson Parey's Chirurg. 1004 Having two 
hornes, pricke eares, and armes, 1652 GauLz Magastrom., 
184 Prick-earcs {presage or note] 5 mediler. 1839 C. Knicut 
Pict. Shaks., Hen. V. 40/2 A portrait of the Esquimaux 


| dog, which strikingly exhibits the prick ear, 1853 KincsLzy 
| fHypatia xxi, The faithful Hagen IS lop-ears and heavy 


jaws, unique in that land of prick-ears and fox-noses, formed 
the nbsorbing subject of conversation. : 

b. The ears of a person when conspicuons by 
naturally standing out, or by having the hair cut 
short, as those of a ‘Roundhead’: cf. sense 2 and 
PRICK-EARED 2, 

1641 Baatuwait Merc. Brid. w, How these. round heads 
with their prick eares doe listen. 1650 Butwer Anthropo- 
set, (1653) 158 Wee of this Nation..affect a small Eare, 
Standing close to the Head... Our Eares are naturally extant 
and looke forward, all which commodities our mickle-wise 
Mothers defraud us of by their nice dislike of Lugs, and as 
they call them in reproach, Prick-eares. 1685 Crowne Sir 
C. Vice 1. 16 lot. Sirrah, if you be a Preshyteriaa, Ile kick 
you down Stairs.., woe be to your prickears, Sirah. 

2, A person having prick-ears; one whose ears 
are conspicuous; ta nickname for a Puritan (see 
PRICK-EARED 2, and cf. RouNDHEAD). 

1642 Grand Plutoes Remonstr. Title-p., How far he differs 
from Rouad-head, Rattle-head or Prick-eare. j 

b. (prick-ears.) One of a breed of pigs charac- 
terized by erect ears. dra/. 

1830 Cusmbld, Farm ae 57 in Lidr. Usef. Knowl, Husd, 
INI, What are provincially called the ' prick ears'‘,a well 
made, short-legged animal of its kind. 

Prick-eared (pritkjiezd), z. [app. f. Prick 
sb. (branch V)+Earep; see Note below.] 

1. Having erect ears: spec. of dogs. 

¢ 1420 2? Lyns, Assembly of Gods 328 And at hys feete lay a 
prykeryd curre. 1543 ‘yranraa. f/usb. §77 ‘Vhe .ix. pro- 
pertyes of a foxe. The Sate is: ta be prycke eared, the 
seconde to be lytell eared. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, 1. 1. 44 
Pish for thee, Island dogge: thou prickeard cur of Island. 
td Torsen, Four-f, Beasts (1658) 285 By this..you may 
make any lave-ear'd Horse, to be as prick-ear'd and comely, 
1637 G. Danien Genius 
fsle 23 Here the ffawnes And prick-ear'd Satires shall your 
Groves frequent. 21873 S. Wiraerroace Zss. (1874) 1. 45 
Any prick-eared tree-inhahiting monkey. 1877 Gorpon 
Staaces Pract. Kennel Guide (ed. 3) vii. $ 3. 81 Dogs both 
prick-eared and drooping are often found in the same litter. 

+ b. Applied opprobrionsly (with pun) to prick- 
song. Odés. 

1519 /nterl, Four Elen. (Percy Soc.) so For me pyairth 
it servyth for no thyng, All suche pevysh prykyeryd song ! 
Pes, man, pryksong may not be dispysyd. ; 

ce. fig. Having the ears pricked or erected in 
attention ; hence, attentive, alert. 

tgso Bary Apol. 141b, These prycke eared prynces 
myghte truste ‘those vowers, as hawkes made to theyr 
handes. 1608 Mipotaton Mad World ut. ii 181 Jealousy 
is prick-eared, and will hear the wagging of a hair. 1682 
H, Mors Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 184 The prick-eared 
Acuteness of that trimand smug saying. 1897 S.S. Spricce 
T, Wakley |. soo A prick-eared public official. 

2. Of a man: Having the hair cnt short and 
close, so that the ears are prominent; a nickname 
applied in the 17th centary to the Puritans or 
‘Roundheads’ ; whence oD priggish. 

1641 iu Rushw, f/ist. Cold, ut. (1692) I. 482 The said 
Captain Hide said,..that they were m company of prick 


| eared and cropt eared Rascals, and that he would believe a 


Papist before a Puritan. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 


| Prickear'd Fellow, x Crop, whose Ears are reer than his 


Hair. 1707 Heaane Collec? 21 Nov. (O. H.S.) IL. 74 ‘These 
Prickear'd, starch, sanctify'd Fellows. 1752 Foote Yaste 
it Wks. 1799 I. 21, I adore the simplicity of the antients | 
How uilihe the present, pri Se ear'd puppets | 1872 
Geo, Extor Middlem, xvi, Fred Vincy had called Lydgate 
a prig, and now Mr, Chicheley was inclined to call him 
prick-eared. 

(Node. Of prick-eared, prick adj., prick-earls, Aricked or 
prickt ear(s,to prick the éars, the first is much the earliest, 
and is app, to be compared with such formations as block. 
headed, leered, club-footed, club-shaped, and the lik 
in which the first element is a sh, the sense being ‘ear 
(i. e. having ears) like pricks ‘, in some early sense of Paicx 
sb, ¢ g. 12, i» or14, Of the other expressions, frick ear(s 
is prob. a back formation from prick-eared, on the analogy 
of club foot, club-footed, and the like, and pricked ears, to 
brick the cars derived from it.) 

Pricked (prikt, prikéd), 997. a. : 

I. [f. Prick v.+-Ep1.] (1. Pierced with pricks 
or witha i 3 punctured ; wounded by pricking; 
spec. of a horse: see Prick v. 1c, 

1467 in Charter of Selby Abécy (Brit. Mus. Addit. Ch, 
45, 861), 1 panem album yocatum Prikkedlof [in ch. of 1324 
brochee, 1433 brochet). 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg. 30/2 The wounde of the pricked synnue. 1855 
MacauLay fist. Zag. xx. WV. 503 The moncy bags shrink 
like pricked bladders. - 1898 B Manson Trop. Diseases 


linger. 
. spec. In plastering, pricked wp: see Prick v.23. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Alechanic 619 Over the pricked- 
up coat of lime and hais, 1834 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) V.679/2 
When the pricked up coat is..dry.., preparations may be 
made for the floating. 

2. Of liquor: Turned or tending 10 tum sonr, 
(Cf Prick. 8.) Also fg. [=F. pigué (vin pigué, 
‘yin Et tend a se translormer ea vinaigre’, Littré).] 

1678 ButLer //xd. 1. i. 696 And turn as eager as prick'd 
Wine. a1 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Prickt, decayed 
Wine, tending to Sower. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew. u. 
(ed. 2) 108 Which will occasion the Whole [ale] to become 
sometimes only pricked, or just tainted. 1834 Hoop 7y/ney 
Hall (1840) 3 echnically speaking her temper was a little 
pricked, 1845 Disrazii Syé¢/ ut. ii, Making the Vicar.. 

raise a bottle of Burgundy that he knew was pricked. 1886 
Lewoktay W. Somerset Word.bh., Pricked, ot Prilled, 
turned sour; said of any liquid turning acid. 

3. Formed of, traced or written in pricks or dots ; 
dotted ; writlea ; spec. in Pollery, ormmmented with 
designs traced in dols. Pricked song: see PRick- 
BONO. ? Obs. 

1463-1606 [see Prick-sonc re], ¢1sa0 Bk. Mayd Emlyn 
33 fa Hest, &. P, PAV, 84 We do nought togyder, But 
prycked balades synge. 1832 Mork Con fat. Tindale Wks. 
405/2 The clergie of the realme haue burned vp their false 

rycked bookes, Hog rca Mariner's Mag. w. xi. 180 

raw the prickt Line NS, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vi. 192 In 
the plan..the road..is marked out hy a prickt line, 

4. Produced or obtained by pricking. 

igor Munsey's Mag. XXV. 6445/1 A pee drop of blood 
from a wild animal injected into a healthy tame aaimal 
would cause it to fall sick of nagana, 

5. Erect; pointed upright; set xf, cocked np. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb, 72 Sa snirke, so smoothe, 
his pricked cares, 1741 Compl. Famel'iece it. i. 304 
Kind of Dog..with pricke rs. 38a J. Witson Chr. 
North 1. 39 A smallish, reddish-brown, sharp-nosed animal, 
with econ, ears. 1898 Bk. of Dogs 62 (Vhe Pomera- 
nian] has sharp features and pricked ears. 

Ii. [f. Prick sd. + -ep2.] +6. Having a prick 
or point; pointed, tapering; prickly, sharp; bear- 
ing prickels; furnished with a sting. Oés. 

c1g400 Maunnoev. (Roxb) ii, 6 Whyte and prikked..as 
thornes, 1553 Huvoet, Prycked or stynged, acudeatus, 
ee Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz, (1908) 368, ui prickt candle- 
stickes, 

+7. Furnished with a prick or pricks ; dotted. 

1665 Peeys Diary 23 Apr., Every barr to end ina pricked 
crochet and quaver. 1 C. Simpson Compend. Pract, 
Alus.24 Here you have a Prickt-Crochet (or Crochet with a 
Prick after it). 1915 PAG. Trans. X XIX. 204 Prickt Letters 
never signify Moments, unless when they are roultipbed hy 
the Moment o either exprest or understood to make them 
infinitely little. 


Pricker (pri‘ks1). Also 4-5 prikiere, -yere, 
prikere, 5-6 proker, Sc. -ar. [f. Prick v. (ME, 


prikie)+-ER1,] One who or that which pricks. 


1. One who pricks or goads; + spec. oae who 
professed to discover If a woman were a witch by 
sticking pins into her: see Prick vu. 1d. Also fg. 
One who incites, provokes, or stimulates, 

1382 Wveur Fer. xlvi. 20 The prickere fro the north 
{Valg. stimulator ab aguilone) shal come to hir. 1552 
Huvoet, Prycker or stynger, stigator. 1565 Coorer The- 
saurus, Stimulator,.a pricker or stirrer forwarde. 1661 
(sce Patck w 1d). 1836 Str W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 
330 For a few holders of the plough, there are many prickers 
3 theoxen. 1865 Gro. Extot Ess., [nft. Rationalism (1884) 
air It was the regular profession of inea called ‘prickers ' 
to thrust long pins into the body of a suspected witch in order 
ta detect the insensible spot which was the infallible sign 
of her guilt. ks 

b. A northern name for the Basking-shark 
(BaskING £97, a. 2), from Its habit of lying at the 
snrface with its back-fin J ge Also (da/.) 
applied to some species of dog-fish, 

1701 Brann Deser, Orkuey i. 4 When before Peterhead we 
saw the fins of a great Fish, about ane above the Water, 
which they call n Pricker. 1 . H. Emgason Wild 
Life on Tidal Waier xxiii. 99 All we got out of a mass of 
weed and mud..[were] two Pickers, and an old mussel. 

2. One who spars or rides a horse ; a rider, 
a horseman; hence, a mounted warrior or soldier; 
esp. a light borseman employed as a skirmisher or 
scout; also, a mounted moss-trooper,a ‘rider’. arch. 


and Arst, 

136a Lanct. P, Pi, A. x. 8 A proud prikere (C, x1 134 

rikyere] of Fraunce, princeps huins mundi, 1377 {bid 
i x. 308 Ac now is religioun a ryder..A priker on a pal- 
fray. Ysa1400 Morte Arth. 355 Sead prekers to be yee 
toune, and plaunte there my segge. 1519 Horman Vale. 
258 The pryckers be gone to spye what oure ennemyes fo 
aboute, a 1574 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 210 The 
Exile of Warwik and the Lord Gray..perceaving the host to 
be molested with the Scotishe preakaris. a 1600 King & 
Sarker 30 in Hart. £. P, P. 1. 5 A preker abowt..yn 
maney a contre. 4a 1639 Srotriswoop /fist. Ch. Scot. vt. 
(x655) 401 lohnston..nfter the Border fashion, sent forth 
some prickers to ride, and make provocation. 1785 Grosz 
in Arckzologia (1787) VIII. 123 This sort of spur (having 
only one very long and very thick point] was worn by a body 
of light horsemen in the reign of lenry VIII. thence called 
prickers, 1808 Scorr Marz. v. xvii, Northumbria prickers 
wild and rude, 1894 Tweepis Aratian Forse ut. L165 
What the cleverest collie is ta the Cheviot shepherd gives 
but a faint idea of what his mare is to the desert pricker. 

3. spec. A mounied alteadant at a hunt, a hunts- 


man, Now chiefly in YEOMAN ores . 
70-2 


PRICKET. 


-1595 Tursxav. Venerie 103 If the hart be accompanyed 
with any other deare, then the pricker on horsebacke must 
ryde full in the face of him, to trie if he can part them or 
not, 1586 T. Ranpoupn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.u. 111, 
123 To lend him..a cowple_of her em Yeomen 

tickers and a cowple of the Groomes of the Leese. 1616 
uLLoKar Eng. Exfos., Pricker, a Huntsman on horse- 

Dacke. 1760 R. Heser Horse Matches ix. 234,50 1, was run 
for, free only for the Huntsmen, Yeomen rickers, and 
Keepers of Windsor Forest. 1837 Caaryte Fr. Kev. 1. 1. 
ii, Who is it that the King..now guides? His own hunts- 
men and prickers. 1891 Daffy News 12 June 3/1 At Ascot 
..the Royal procession..was headed by Lord Coventry, 
‘the Master of the Buckhounds, and the whips and yeomen 
prickers in their picturesque uniform of green and scarlet. 

4, An instrument or tool for pee, or piercing. 
. 4.. Mon in Wr.-Wiileker 682, x Hoe punctorium, a 
prykker, 1806 Hutron Course Afath. I. 80 With the point 
ofa fine pin or pricker, prick through all the corners of the 

lan to Be copii 1875 Sia T. Seavon fret Cutting 145 

ne of the best instruments to use asa pricker is a bit ofa 
knitting needle put into a stout handle, and ground to a 
fine point. ° 

b. in many specific a 

(a) An awl; a brad-awl (cf. 
tool for making holes in sails. 
A priming-iron. — 1 

laced in the drill-hole dnring the packing of the charge, 
a when it is withdrawn a touch-hole for firing. (4) 
A fork or prong nsed in handling sngar; also, a two-pronged 
fork used in handling blubber. (7) A snrgical instrument. 
(g) A toothed tool or wheel used for marking equidistant 
holes for stitching leather, etc, (%) Aclimbing-iron. {¢) 
Asiender iron rod used in sounding bogs, probing for 
sunken timber, or the like. (7) In some Se A small 
upright rod beneath the front end of each of the mannal 
keys, which, when the key is pressed down, transmils the 
motion to other parts of the mechanism so as to open the 
valve and admit air to the pipe. 

1611 Fioato, Agdéechia,. amongst Fas a pricker or 
[priming] iron. 1649 G. Damen Yrinarch. fen. IV, 
cclxxxvili, The Sharpest prickers for his vse, To drive the 
Restive Lords. 1678 Moxon Afech. Exerc. No.6. 111 Pricker 
is vulgarly called an Awl. 1688 R. Hote Artoury ui. 
xxii. (Roxb.) 280/r ils Boylers Instruments... A Lofe 
Pricker or a small Pricker. It much resembles the Shoo- 
makers or Sadlers Aule.., being a long slender Iron sharp 

ointed, set in a wooden round head or baft hooped at the 

ttom. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dici.s.v., It is hest..to put 
a little Clay on the top of the hole, upon the Raming fast 

about the Pricker. 1788 W. Maasnatn Vorksh. Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Pricker,a brad-awl. 1794 Rigging & Seaiman- 
ship 1. 88 Pricker, a small instrnment, like a marline- 
spike..,to make the holes with. 1824 Manper Derbyshire 
Miner's Gloss. 54 The Pricker is then withdrawn, and a 
straw filled with gun-powder, is placed in, the hole in its 
stead, which communicates with the powder in the Chamber. 
1836 Uncle Philip's Convers. Whale Fishery 42 The 
pricker..is used in Lace 2a blnbber in casks. 1842 
5. Lovea Handy Andy iii, Dick poking the touch-hole of 
ihe pistol with a pricker. 1852 Seipe. Organ 64 These 
prickers are small pieces of wood a few inches long and 
one third of an inch thick. 1858 Simsonns Dict. Trade, 
Pricker,..a toothed instrument used hy workmen for stab- 
bing or marking leather, paper, &c. 1869 G. Lawson Dis. 
ye (1874) 150 If an iridectomy bas to be performed, instead 
of tearing through the lens capsule with the ordinary 
pricker, a pair of fine iris forceps ts introduced throngh the 
corneal wound. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. Pricker, 5. 
(Saddlery)...6. A toal nsed to mark stitch-holes so as to 
render them uniform in distance. fbid., Pricker, 4. a long 
slender iron rod used for probing or sonnding the depth of 
a bog or We eee 18.. Ann. Philad. & Pennsylv. I. 
20 (Cent.) He had iron prickers to the hands and feet to 
aid in climbing lofty trees. 

+5. A pricket candlestick: see PrickeT 2. Obs. 
vare—". 

1ssz duv. Ch. Surrey (1869) 89 Item v candilstyckes ij 
pryckers and ij standardes and one witb ij sockes and a 
pryckeit in the myddes., 

Pricket (pri-kéet). Forms: 4-6 prik(k)-, pryk-, 
prek-, prick-; -et, -ett, -ette, 5- pricket; also 
(chiefly Sc.) § pre-, prycate, 6 prekat(te, pric- 
catte, (7 ?proket). [app. ad. med. (Anglo-)L. 

prikettus (13th c.), {. Eng. prike, Prick sb. + Rom. 
suflix -eétus, -etto, -ET.] 

1. A buek in its second year, having straight un- 
branched horns, Pricket’s sister, a female fallow 
deer in its Second year, Cf. BROCKET, 

(1285 Close Roil 14 Edw. f,m. 8 (P.R.O.), Capiendo vnam 
damam et vnum Prikettum de Ceruo,..De quibns quidem 
dama et Priketto iidem Robertns et Johannes indictati 
sunt) ¢ 1440 Proms. Par, 438 1 Pryket, beest, caprio/us. 
1486 Bk, St. Albans Eiv © secunde yere a preket, 
1579 Srensea Sheph. Cal. Dec. 27, I..ioyed oft to chace 
the trembling Pricket. 1657 Verney Mem. (1893) HI. 409 
Non but dows and faunes and prickets and prickets sisters 

«;tuenty shillins a peece for all thees. 1772 R. Gaaves 
Spir. Quix. (1820) 11. 209. 1859 Todd's Cycl. V. 38/1 At 
the second year the..‘ pricket’ pnts forth a simple ‘dag’, 
+b. transf. A boy. Obs. 

_1s8a Stanvuuasr 2neis ww. (Arb.) 

ticket [orig. ¢ugue puerque tuns] pi t loa the victorye 
a ~~ gers ae has Iv. 1. xxvii, 180 

eir industry industrious to deride, The pri i 
bed; but not the side. ‘ BEICHEC Poin a ide 
ec. The straight unbraached horn of a buck or 
young stag; a dag. rare. 

»185g Swainson Quadrupeds 296 The bucks, never bear 

other than prickets, or single dags on the head. 


‘2. A spike on which to stick a candle; hence, 
Pricket candlestick, a candlestick having one or 
more of these. Pte 

“61420 Anturs of Arth. 45: (Thornton MS.) Preketes 
[Douce AS. torches, Fret. AES, troches] and broketes, and 


(eee as 
AICKAL)$} in Sati-making, a 


(6) A goad; a spur. {(¢} 


7 You with your 


(2) In Blasting, A metal rod which is | 


1848 


standertis by-twene. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 413/1 Pryket, 
of candylstykke, or other lyke, séiga. 1534 fnv, Wardr. 
Kath. Arragon 4x in Camden Mise. (1855), Syxe candil- 
styekes .. A HS ij. with prickettes and iiij. withe sockettis. 
1gs2 fav. Ch. Surrey (1869) 24 Item ij small pepecttcandel 
stickes, 1859 Jepuson Sritfany xii. x95 The thicker end 
{of the taper] was hollowed out for the convenience o 
aicning on the pricket. 1884 A. J. Burtea Coptic Ch. 


Egypt 1, 82 The picture is mounted in a frame : before it is 
fixed a little beam set with a row of prickets for candles, 


1886 Morse Yas. Homes v. 220 In England the pricket 
candlestick went ont of use a few centuries ago; in Japan 
it is still retained. 3 

+3. A candle or taper (orig. such as was stuck 
on a pricket candlestick). Ods. 

1331 JES. Colt. Gaiba £. iv. If, 45 Item parui torticii 
minores de tribus filis qui vocantur prikettes coram priore 
in cena...viij. priketti ponderant vnam libram cere. 1398 
Tagvisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xxiv. (Tollem. MS.) Candelis 
and ober priketis beb set on candelstikkis, and chaunde- 
lers. 1432 [see Peacnen?]. ig27 in Visit. Southwett 
(Camden) 129, iij or iiij ponndes of prikketts to_burne 
also 2bowte my herse. 5557-75 Dinrn. Occurr. (Banna- 


tyne Cl) 103 Allthe barronis and gentilmen bure priccattis | 


of waix. @1639 Sporriswoop /ist. Ch. Scot. 1v. (1655) 197 
Walking betwixt two ranks of Barons and Gentlemen .. 
holding every one a proket [? preket] of wax in their hands. 
+4. A small prick or spike; a thorn, a prickle. 
1682 WHELEa Greece 1. 7 Each leaf ended with a Pricket. 
+5. A pinnacle or spire; a pointed finial. Ods. 
¢ 1600 in A. Maxwell Hzst. O/d Dundee (1884) 150 Ane 
steeple and pricket of ashler wark upon the east nenk and 


| cunyie, 1652 Urqunarr Yewed Wks, (x834) 196 Outjetting 


of kernels, erecting of prickets, barbicans, and such like 
various structures. 1717 Records of Etgin (New Spald. Ch) 
I. 397 The Contract with the masons for the four vanlts of 
the tolhooth and the pricket was £ 1000 Sc. 

+6. A chrysalis. Obs. rave). 

1707 Moatimea /usd. (1721) 1. 327 To prevent their 
npmerous increase on Trees gather them off in Winter, 
taking away the Prickets which cleave to the Branches, and 
born them. 

7. An old name of the Stonecrops, Sedum: acre, 


S. album, and S. reflexum;, = PRICK-MADAM. 
[? From the awl-shaped leaves, or the biting taste of S. acre.] 
1611 Cotca. s.v, foubarbe, Petite foubarbe, the male 
Prickmadame, or Sengreene the lesser; also, Mousetaile, 
Pricket, Stonchore, little Stonecrop, Wall-pepper, Conntrey- 
pepper, lacke of the Butterie. 1866 7'’reas. Bot., Pricket, 
or Prick-madam, Sedum acre, album, and reflexurt. 


Pricking (prikin), v4. sé. [f. Prick v. + 
-Incl.] The action of the verb Prick, 

l. Piercing, puncturing, wounding: see the verb. 
With @ and £/, an instance of this. 

1382 Wyeurp Lev. xix. 28 Upon, the deed 3e shulen not 
kitte gonre flesh, ne ene -pryckyngis 3e shulen make to 3ow. 
1607 TopseL. Four. B. (1658) wal By thorns and prickings 
of bushes. 1762 Gorpss. Vash Wks. (Globe) 545/a Conntry 
men are deceived hy gamblers, at a game called Pricking in 
the Belt, or the old Noh. 1899 ‘Ailbutt's Syst. Sled, VU. 
768 The exudation of sebnm after pricking is of importance. 

b. The sensation of, or as of, being pricked or 
wounded ; smarting, tingling. 

1195 Lamd, Hom. 145 Per scal beon..[dunge] wid-uten 


pee 1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xv. elxxxv. 
(W.de W.) 726 A dronklew mann feleth and is greuyd with 


| 
| 


sore pryckynge [Bod?. 4/S. picchinge] and aking in his | 


heed. 1605 Suaxs. Afacd. 1v, i. 44 By the pricking of my 
Thombes, Something wicked this way comes. 1 Maay 
Sey WV, Africa 687 Producing terrible pricking and 
itching. 

ec. jig. The infliction of mental pain; grief, dis- 
tress, sorrow ; remorse, compunction, regret. 

cx000 /Etyaic Hom, (Th) IL. 88 Hi a sawla toterad mid 
pricungnm mislicra zedohta, ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2183 M 
payne with ines inhert. 1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. a Ww, 
1531) 127 Without drede or fear supe or pryckynge of 
conscyence. 1617 Hieron Hs. LI. 328 To the pricking and 
astonishing of thy heart. 18:5 W. H. Jagrano Scribbica- 
mania 205 Those elected to this function Ne’er feel the 
prickings of compnnetion. 

2. The footprint or track of a hare (rarely of 
other beasts). Hence, the tracking of a hare by its 
pticks or footprints; also + pricking forth. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pro, rox Of prikyng and of hnntyng for 
the hare. ¢1410 Me oo (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, 
Till she [a hare] be retrened, or pat.. he fiidetee poyntynge, 
or pryckynge. 1575 Tunaery. Venerie 163 If he can finde 
the footing of the hare (which we call pricking). 16:6 Suarc 
& Maaxu. Country Farme Heo By these traces or footsteps, 
he shall by little and little picke ont which way she is gone 
and this amongst hunts-men is called the pricking forth o} 
the hare. 1630 Bratawatr Lng. Gentlem, (1641) 156 The 
ai and bpcciings of sundry sorts of beasts might easily 

e discerned, 1834 Menwin Angler in Wales |. 26a ‘These 
tracks were sometimes lost..; but by careful pricking, they 
were bit upon again. 

3. The souring of wine or liqnor. 

¢ 1645 Howsty Lett. {1650) I. 971 The length of the voyage 
makes them [wines] snbject to pricking. 1 99 G. Suivi 
Laboratory \, 432 To ears from es. 

_4 The action of spurring or goading onward ; 
oe Tages rovocation. Now rave. 

@ 1825 Ancr. R.234 Seinte Powel hefde.. flesches prikinnge. 
D 1230 Hali Meid. 3 Wis hare pricunges of fleschliche fulden, 
taz.. tr. Charter of Hdelstan in Birch Cart. Sax. 11. 452 

elad by pe pricingge of de Haly Goste. 1340 Ayend. 148 

fe pondres efterward and prekiinde of harde w miminge. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv, Priv, 20s Ofte Prayer 
Chevette the Pryckynges of vices, 1666 Busivan Grace 
Ab. 41, T did..find in my mind a secret pricking forward 
thereto. 1882 Dai? Tel. 12Sept.a/1 In former times there 
was a custom called pricking—a sailor got behind a boy and 


| forced him up by digging into him with asharp marlingspike. 


PRICKLE. 


+5. Spurring; galloping; riding. Ods. 
¢1386 Cuavcen Ané.s 7. 174x The heraudes lefte hir 
prikyng [v.». prykynge, prikking] vp and donn. ¢ 1440 
Pronip. Paro. 413/2 Prykynge, of hors, eursitacio, 1549 
Compt. Scot. xiv. 114 In_prikkyng contrar ther enemes. 
1560 Daus tr, Steidane’s Comut, 119b, When a benefice or 
prebende is fallen..what busie suite, what gadding and 
egg vp and downe. | . 

6. Marking or writing by means of pricks, dots, 
ete.; chiefly of music: see Prick v. 13 (obs.); 
appointing a sheriff: see Prick v. 155 tin quot. 
1532-3, figured ornamentation, embroidery (ods.). 

arsog Proverbs in Grose Antig. Rep. (1809) IV. 405 A 
songe myssonndithe yf the prickynge be not right. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. Vill, ¢. 13 No manne vnder the degree of a 
barons soune.. shall weare any maner embrodery, prick- 
yng or printing with golde, siluer, or other sylke. 1621 
Cheque Bk. Chapet Royal (Camden) 10 For pricking of 
songes and for a new sett of bookes for the Chappell. 1699 
Wantey in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 273 The reducing of 
any Tune in that book to our way of pricking on five lines. 
x755 Carte Hist. Eng. 1V. 464 [t was now the nsual time 
of the year for the Kings pricking of sheriffs. 1811 Se// 
instructor 116 By pricking over the k, is meant an 
examining every article of the Journal against the Ledger. 

7. Fastening with a pin, etc.; dressing up, 
adornment ; = PRINKING, 

1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 21 With in thiherte ylazee, 
hoostynge, and prikkynge and preysynge of thisille. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Willeker 583/3: #ixura, prykkynge or festen- 
ynge. 1550 Latimea Serm., Luke xit. 15 (1562) 116b, 
Women..haue mnche pryckynge when they put on their 
cap. {/did., They would not make so mnche pryckynge vp 
of theym selues as they dooe now a dayes. E 

8. Hort. The planting out or off of seedlings. . 

1796 C. Maasnatt Garden. xiv. (1813) 189 The prickin: 
out the yonng planta..when they are three or four days old, 

9. Pricking up (Plastering): see Prick v. 23. 
Also attrib. 

19778 Lp. Manon in PAiZ, Trans. LXV. 887 Common 
coarse lime and hair (snch as generally serves for the prick- 
pal lana in plastering). 1832 Lycycl. Brit. (ed. 7) Y. 
6783/2 In three-coat plastering on laths..the first [coat] is 
called the facie np. £bid. 679/2 The first, or pricking 
up, is rongbly laid on the laths, the principal object being 
to make the keying complete. ee 

10. attrid. and Comd.: + pricking-hat, a riding 
hat; + pricking-knife, a carpenter's tool; prick- 
ing-note, a note of goods for shipment, on which 
the customs officer pricked each item as it was 
delivered on board, and on which the captain gave 
a receipt for the goods; + pricking-pallet (PALLET 
50.3), a riding head-piece; pricking-pole, a pole 
with an iron point for propelling a boat ; pricking- 
wheel = fprick-wheel (sec Prick sb. 21). 

1438 Durham Chapter Munin., Mise. Charters 5603, 
j “prekynghatt coopertum cum Welwete. .1441 Piumpion 
Corr, (Camden) p. liv, Either a prickinghate or a sallett 
npon their heads. c¢1soo Debate Carpenter's Tools in 

alliwell Vugez Poet. 15 Than bespake the Ee 

‘He duellys to ny3e the ale-wyfe’. 1858 Sinmonps Dic? 
Trade, *Pricking-note, a form of cnstom-house order.. 
delivered by a shipper of goods to the searcher. 141a-20 
Lypc., Chron. Troy m. xxii. (MS. Digby 230) IE 102 b/2 
His vauntbrace may be cured ner A *prikinge palet of plate 
be kever. 1892 P. H. Emerson Son of Fens xv. 153 Carry 
my “pricking-pole up. 

Pricking (prikin), f//. 2. [f. Prick vu + 
-ING 2,] That pricks, in various senses of the verb. 

1. Causing a pac or puncture ; piercing, prickly. 

a@xazs Ancr. R. 134 Nest is herd, of prikinde pornes 
widuten, & widinnen nesche & solte. 1535 Covernate 
Ezeh, xxviii. 24 She shal no more be a prickinge thorne, & 
an hurtinge brere vnto the house of Israel. 1604 E, G{aim- 
stone) D'Acosta’s Hist. fundies yw. xxvi. 282 In a hoske 
somewhat bigger, and more ypicklne than a chesnut. 1608 
Torsert Serpents (1658) 639 With their pricking atings they 
[bees] grievously wound and torment, 4 

b. transf. and fg. Producing the sensation of 
being pricked; having a wonnding or paining 
effect on the feelings or mind; cansing a sharp 
sudden pain; piercing; smarting. - 

1483 Caxton Gofd. Leg. 430/2 Kenya hymself ryeht 
curyonsly from the AG yng sawtes and watche of the 
world the flesshe and the denyll. 1528 Payne. Saverne's 
Regim. Ej, Mylke. .is good agaynst_prickynge humours in 
the entrayles, “1629 T. Baowne in Darcie's Ann. Q. Eliz. 
1. 371 Marshall Byrone, who with pricking words wonnded 
the Maiesty of the King, was now behended. 1656 Rinciey 
Pract. Physick 140 There is nopricking cold. 1834 J. Forars 
Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 473 Attended with pricking 
pains in the right side. 

+2. That presses forward; keen, eager. Ods. 

1575 Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley LV. 1x2 The 
pert and pricking prime of yonth onght chastisement to have. 

+3. Goading, stimulating. Ods. 1 

i A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 46 The Hortatorie 
and Dehortatorie are a little more vehement, stirring and 
pricking then the others. 

4. Pointed or arrect, as an ear. x. 

16x10 B. Jonson Masgue Oe 73 Stick our pricking 
ears With the pearl thet ethys wears. 1614 MaakHan 
Cheap Husb. 1. i. (1668) 2 A small thin ear short and pricking, 


Prickle (pri-k’l), 53.1 Forms: 1 pricels, pricel, 
inflected -ele, -le, 4-5 prykel, -yl, § -elle, 5-6 
prikle, 6 Sc. prickil, 6-7 prickel, -ell, 6- 
prickle. [OE, frice/, later form of pricels, f. 
stem drice of prician to Prick + instramental 
suffix -efs from earlier -2s7 = OHG, -is/i :~WGer. 


‘isha, “Cf, MDu, MLG, prickel, prékel, Du. 


PRICELE, 


brikkel, LG, prickel a prickle, sting, spur, etc. 

In later times the sufitx was app. sometimes nsso- 

ciated wilh the dim. -2/, -/e from Fr., and 2 prickle 

viewed as a small prick. See also Pritcuet.] 
+1. A thing to prick with; a goad. Oés. 

@ 1000 in A ddhelin Gloss, (N apier) 4228 and 4656 Stimulis, 
pricelsam. ¢c1000 Ags. Gos, 1» Luke Pref., Wid prictom eft. 
dragend (L. contra stimufos vecadcitrantem), ¢ 1330 R, 
Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 16228 Penda poyned hym nls 
aprykel, c1goo Land Troy Bk, 6578 Wel ney his fanke 
his strok he tecles, And strikes him with Spere and pricles, 
631440 Proms, Parv. a Prykyl.., stomulus, aculens} 
idem quod pryk. 1570 Levins Afands, r21/41 A Prickle, 
stimulus, 1609 Bratz (Douay) Ecclus. xxviii. 26 That 
holdeth the ploagh, and glorieth in the goade, driveth oxen 
with the prickle, and coaverseth in their workes. 

+2. A pricking or goading sensalion. Oés. 

arogo Liber Scintild xviii, (1889) 87 Penne mid oferf slle 
wamb byd abened pricelas [L. acz/et] eho beod awehte, 
1050 Hyrhtferth's Handboc in Angiia (1 85) VILL. 307 Ac 
seo reeding pingd pane scoliere mid scearpum pricele. 13° 
R. Bronna Hanal. Synne BBs Y fele a ful hard pry! A 
Pat my flesshe temptep me mykyL. A san ‘ 

+3. A small mark or character in writing ; a jot, 
iota; a minute fraction, part, or particle; = Prick 
56, 3, 5. Obs. (Only OE.) 

6950 Lindis/, Goss, Matt. v.18 Lota unum (g¢ess] foruord 
we ele an vel enne, aud unus apex enne pricle ved stacfes 
healod non preeterib:t ne forges.) — Luke xii 59 Done 
hletmesto pricclu [Rushw. latemesty pricla]. 

+4. The sting of an insect. Ods. 

¢€14ta Hocereve De ne fe are (Royal MS.) Sének 
seithe how the kyng and the leder bees prikles hathe he 
tight none, ..Othir bees prikles han euverychone. 

&. A tigid sharp-pointed process developed from 
the bark or any part of the epidermis of a plant, 
cousisting of a compound hair, 

Botanically, a prick?e differs from a thorn or spine in that 
it may be peeled off with the e idermis and does not grow 
from the wood of the plant; but popularly a prickle is a 
smaller or finer kind of prick or thorn, and the prickles of 
the rose are commonly called thorns, 

¢ 1440 [sce 1]. 1580 Lyiv Euphucs (Ach.) 388 Nettles... 
haue no prickells, yet they sting. 2660 R. Coxe Power O7 
5457. 63 No roses without aatles a@ 1673 Streay Fred. 
iVidd (1675) 157 Tt hath prickels to guard those Roses from 
tash and rude hands, 1976 Witnerine Brit. Plants (x796) 
Il. 188 ‘The prickles at the edge of the leaves..readily dis- 
tinguish this from the Glalium) montanum. 3870 Hooxea 
Stud. Flora e Rosa canina.. distinguished from Spinosis- 
sinta by its hooked prickles. . 

6. A hard-poiated spine or outgrowth of the 
epidermis of an animal, as in the hedgehog; for- 
merly applied also to the quills of the porcupine. 

ee Maptet Gr. Forest 89 Almost on euerie prickle or 
brestle he getteth an Apple or Grape. 1577 Nortiarooke 
Dieing (8. 2) 84 Histrix is a little beast with speckled 
prickles on is back, 166: Lovett Mist. Anine. & Min. 74 
(The Urchin] of the Sea, drank with the prickles, expelleth 
the stone. /éid. 102 Porcupine. They have..on the back and 
sides diverse coloured prickles. 1849 Hooo Kidmansege, 
Dream xiv, He lies like a hedgehog roll'd up the wrong 
way, Tormenting himself with his prickles. , 

b. One of the minute pines on 2 prickle-cell, 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 88x The prickle cells in 
the acighbourh of the lacuna, which are found here and 
there over the papilla, have lost their prickles, 

7. fg. Something that pricks the mind or feelings, 
(Chiefly in f/,) 

1638 Baner tr. Balsac’s Lett, (vol. 11.) 128 The wisedome 
of the Cardinal! will strip off all the thorny prickles of 

assion, 1682 Davoren Medal 148 The man who laughed 

ut once. . Might langh again tosece ajury chaw The prickles 
of unpalatable law. 1708 tr. Cowley's Plants Wks, 1711 
MW. 7 The Rose has prickles, so has Love, Though these 
2 little sharper prove. 

+8. =<FILe-risu b. Obs, 

1681 Gaew Jfuseun ty. iii, 113 The Prickle or longest 
File-lish. .on the sides hinderly grows a little short Prickle 
upon the centre of every Scale, 

9. attrib. and Comd., as prickle-edge; prickle- 
armed, -edged, -nosed, -shaped adjs.; + prickle- 
apple, = PRICKLED apple; prickle-cell, Biol, 2 
descriplive term applied to the round cells found 
in the deeper layers of stratified epithelium, bear- 
ing fibrils or minate spines ; + prickle-fish, the 
stickleback ; prickle-layer, the lowest layer of 
epidermis, made up of prickle-cells (Billings Dice. 
Mted. 1890); +prickle-palm = prickly palm 
(PRICKLY a. 3); prickle-tree, the Spindle-tree : 
see Evonymus ; pricklo-yellow, prickly yellow- 
wood : see Prickty 3. 


1681 Grew Musceur: it. 1. ii. 186 Part of a *Prickle-Apple. 
oo The Fruit is 8 


¢€162z0 T. Rosinson Mary Magd. 1. 3r0 No thistle heere 
was seen, no “pricle-armed thorne. 3890 Bittines Med. 
Dict., *Prickle-<cells. 3899 Aldbutt's Syst. Med, VAT, 542 
The prickle layer is thinned or absent, and the prickle cells 
flattened horizontally, 1885-8 Facce & Pve-Sseirin Prine. 
Med. (ed. 2) 1.119 Not infrequently some of the cells {of kera- 
toid carcinoma] have *prickle-edges, exactly as in certain 
layers of the erccenis. 1857 Gossr Creation 1 36 Its great 
“prickle-edged stiff leaves grow in long diagonal rows, 
1668 CuarLeton Onomas!, 144 Atherina ..the *Prickle. 
fish. 168: Grew Afuszuet 1. viii. 162 The *Prickle-Nos'd 
Neetle. hath only a small short Prickle. 1684 tr. Sucanrers 
Amer, 33 Another sort of these Palm.trees is called *Prickle. 
Palm .. by reason it fs infinitely full of prickles. 1976 
Witneaine Brit, Plants (1796) IV, ros Leaves..edged with 
“*prickle-shaped substances t ¢ same as those on the surface, 
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1607 Torsere he Beasts (1658) 190 The “prickle or 
spindle tree (called also Euonymus), 

Hence Pri-cklet, nonce-wid., a minute prickle; 
+ Pri-okliah a., somewhat prickly. 

1878 Octx tr. Kerner's Flowers & Unbidden Guestsiv. 76 
The under side..being studded .. with numerous sharp 

ricklets, 1698 J. Petiver in PAG Trans. XX. 328 The., 

aves stand on a pricklish or rough Footstalk. 

Prickle (prik’l), 58.2. [Derivation obscure.) 
A wicker basket, esp. for fruit or flowers. ? Ods. 

1609 N. F. Fruiterers Secrets 17 When your baskets or 

rickels be ful, 1635 B. Jonson Pan's Anniversary 31 

ain roses still,. and fill Your fragrant prickles for a second 
shower, 2083 Systonne Sknds, Predec. ix, (tgoo) 278 Nymphs, 
carrying prickles, or open wicker baskets. 

attrib. 1693 Evetyn De la Ouint, Compl. Gard, V1. 18 
The prickle Pasicets, and Hand-barrows should at this time 
be aoe with the greatest vigour and diligence. 

. Also used in Specific senses: see quots. 

1674 in Strype Stow's Surv, (2754) TL. v. xxi. 4125/2 For 
each Prickle or Basket, holding ‘not above one ushel, 
one Ilalf-penny ger Day. 38s5 Brocxerr NV. C. Gloss, 
Prickle, a basket or measure of wicker work among 
fruiterers. Formerly made of briers. Hence, perhaps, the 
name. r8ex Mavunw Lond. Labour 1. 27/3 The prickle is a 
brown willow basket, in which walnuts are imported. .from 
the Continent; they are about thirty inches deep, and in 


bulk rather larger than a gallon measure; they are used only | 


hy the vendors of walnuts. 1858 Simmonos Dict, Trade, 
vickie, a sieve of filberts, containing about dacwt. 
Prickle (pri'k'l), ». [Partly £ Plucis sb; 
= MDu, MLG. prékelen, MDu. prickelen, Du. 
prikkelen, LG. prikkeln, prickeln, whence G. 


Prickeln to prickle, sting, prick. Partly dim. of 
PRICK v,] 
1. trans. (or absol.) To prick, as with a goad or 


other sharp instrument ; henee, to goad, instigate. 

1513 Douctas neis xu. Prol. 299 So pryklyng hyr grene 
curage for to crowd In amorus voce and wowar soundis 
lowd. 1570 Levins Manip. 1322/3 Ta Prickle, stimmedare. 
1s85 Lupton Y'hous. Notable Th. (1675) 16 The outward 
part of the Nettle, doth sting, Prickle, or burn, 1693 Cow- 
Greve Old Back. in. x, You have such a beard, and would 
soprickle one. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Prickle, to prick, 
1876 T. S. Ecan Heine's Atta 7'rolt, etc, 222 Vf that point 
1 shall once unpack, "I'will prickle and hackle your faces. 

b. transf, To affect with a prickling scnsation. 

1855 Tennyson Afaud 1. xiv, 6, 1... Felt a horror over me 
creep, Prickle my skin and cat a breath. é 

cr 3 Jig. To affect with a fee ing of pain or com- 
punction. Obs. Cf. Prick v, 2. 

1soo-2o Dunaar Poems xxix. 15 My panefull purss so 
prikillis me. /47a, 20 So pricliss me. 1833 Gau Richt Vay 
62 Thay war priktit in thair hartis and said to hime. -quhat 
sal we dw? 9! : 

3. intr. To tingle as if pricked. 

1634-5 Brereton Zrav, (Chetham Soc.) 42 His finger 
burned and prickled. 1872 Tennyson Gareth & Lyn, 1361 
Sir Gareth’s head prickled beneath his helm. ; : 

4, trans. To sprinkle or cover with minnte 
points; to dot. rare. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 753 Evening shadowed: the 
violet deepened and prickled itself with stars. y 

5. intr. To rise or stand up like prickles. Cf. 
Prick v. 28. 

3905 Blackw, Mag, Sept. 305/2 The roofs of gray shingles 
or red tiles prickling up through the mass of greenery. 

Hence Pri-ckling wd/, sé. and Ppl. a. 

1§90 Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 29 The fragrant Eglantine did 
iyee His rickling Armes, entrayld with roses red. 1656 
W. D. tr. Comentus’ Gate Lat. Unt, § 358 With very little 
pricklings, Itching. 1726 Monro Anad. Nerves (1741) 63 
Lhe Numness an Prickling we..feel point out the Course 
of this Nerve. 1853 Kane Grinsted?! cp. XxxiiL (1856) 289 
The wind was like prickling needles, 

Pri-‘ckle-back. Also 8 -bag, [f£ Prick e 56,1 
+ Back 50.1] Name ofthe eeeeyred stickleback. 

1746 Anveron in Pail. Trans. XLIV. 424 Observations 
made on the Bansticle, or Pricklebag, alias Prickle-back, 
rid Best Angling (ed. 3) 4 The Common Prickle Back, 
Sharpling, or Banstickle. 1843 James Forest Days i, A 
little rivulet, fall of pricklebacks. 

+ Prickled alge a. Obs. [f. Prickie sé,1 
+-ED2.) Furnished or set with prickles 3 prickly. 
Prickled apple: app. the fruit of Anona murs. 
cata, the sour-sop. Prickled pear = next, 

1598 Fiorio, Senco, an herbe. .whereof be two kindes, the 
one prickled, the other not prickled, 3607 Torsew Four-/, 
Beasts (1658) 546 Within which ithe beast draweth up his 
body, as a Hedge-hog doth within his prickled skin. “r610 
Jouroan Discov. Bermudas 15 The Country yeeldeth 
diners fruits, as prickled peares. 1613-16 W. Brower, Brit, 
Past. u. iii, 63 The little Redhrest to the prickled thorne 
Return'd. 1657 R. Licon Sardadves 7o The Prickled 
apple .. is shnp't like the heart of an Oxc,..a faint green on 
the outside, with many prickles on it, the tast very like a 
musty Limon, 1735 Baaotev Fan. Dict. s.v. Spinach, 
Having its Corners very s: pointed and prickled. 

t Pri-ckle-pear. 00s. [f. Prickte 53.1 + 
Pear s6.; cf. prick- ar.| = PRickiy Pear. 

1624 Carr. Suitn Virginia v. 170 The Prickell-peare 
- growes like a shroh by the ground, with broad thick 
leaues, all over-armed with long and sharpe dangerous 
thornes. 1697 Daneten Voy. round World (1699) 232 Here 
are several sorts of Fruits, as Guavo's, Pineapples, Melons 
and Prickle-Pears, /é/d., The Prickle-Pear Bush, or Shrub, 
+-3 or 4 foot high. x79 Mar. Ripoett Voy. Madeira % 
A tribe of the cactus, or | lea species. 

Prickless (priklés), a. [f Prick 56. +-LEss,J 
Having no pricks; withont a sting ; thornless. 

¢ 14ta Hocctave De Reg. Princ. 3376 (Harl. MS.) Senek 
seith how pe kyng and be federe. Of bees is prikkéles, 1602 


PRICKLY HEAT. 


Hottano Péiny 1. 118 Smooth and pricklesse plants, A/od. 
A prickless species of thistle. 

Pri-ckliness, [£ Prickiy + -NEss.] The 
quality of being prickly. 

3661 0 Cuitprey Sit, Baconica 105 The sharp prickli- 
fess of its finnes, 1725 Baaotey Fam, Dict. 11, ay 
Presage, A Thistle .. assuming a new Form, and withuut 
any jf eects 3878 A. Foaurs in Daily News 1s Aug. 
6/2 Closer inspection disclosed the furious and impossible 


prickliness of their surface. 
t Pri-ckling, sd. Oss. [f. Puck sd, +-Lino 1J 


A name of the stickleback. 

1668 CHantyton Onomast, 161 Pisciculss Aculeains,. 
the Banstickle, or Hee bg Phil, Trans. X1X. 348 
A small Fish, called... Stich/e-ac, , elsewhere Prickling, 

Pricklouse (priklons). Now dial, Also 8- 
prick-the(-a)-loure. A derisive name for f tailor. 

1§00-20 Dunaar Poents xxvii. ; Betuix a telgour and ane 
sowtar, A pricklouss and ane hobbell clowttar. 1587 Dar. 
4am Depos. (Surtees) 322 Pricklouse that thou arte. 1668 
R. L’Estrance 15. One (1708) 151 The poor Prick-Lice 
were damn‘dly startled at that, for fear they should not get 
in, 2709 O. Dynes Eng. fron, & Refi, (ed. 2) 117 What an 
ignorant Presumption. .for an impudent Prick-lowse to set 
up fora Lawyer, ora Statesman. a 1796 Burns 4esw, to 
Yatlor ii, Gae mind your seam, ye prick-the-lnuse, An’ jag- 
the-flae. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 3), Prich-a-louse, a 


| contemptuous name for a tailor. 


| The *prickly fern (Polystichum 
| abondant in En, 


| totry,ia his own person, the effect of we 


Prickly (pri-kli), 2. [f. Priceur 53.14 -¥.) 

1. Having armed with, or full of prickles; aculeate. 

578 Lyte Dodoens vi xxxiv. 700 The leaues of Holly are 
. full of sharpe poyntes or andes corners. a 1661 Futter 
Worthies, Middlesex (1662) 1. 182 Mr. Juha Denley.. began 
to sing a Psalm at the Stake, and Dr. Story. .caused a 
prickley nee to be hurled in his face, which so hurt him, 
that he bled therewith. 1774 Gounsm. Vat, Mist. (1776) V1. 
315, | examine its fins, whether they be prickly or soft. 
1784 Cowrer Task 1. 527 The common, overgrown with fern, 
and rough With prickly garse. 1870 Hooknr Stud, Flora 120 
Rose, Erect sarmentose or climbing shrubs, usually prickly. 

b. fg. Full of contentious or irritating points; 
difficult to deal with. 

1891 E. F. Buaa Ad Fidem xi 217 peony Christianity, 
1882-3 Schafs Encyct. Relig, Anowd, 11. 943/32 The 
discussion over this extremely complicated and prickly 
question is not yet closed, 1894 /dler ab 207 Anxious 

ding what one 
may call the Prickly Young Person. i 

2. Having a sensation as of many pricking points ; 
smarting, as if full of prickles; lingling. 

836 J M. Guiiy Magendie's Formul, 4 The patient com. 

lained of a prickly feeling of the limbs. 1902 Buchan 

Vatcher by Threshold 81 The skin grows hot and Prickly. 

3. Special collocations : prickly ash, an aromatic 
N. American shrub, Nanthoxylum americantem ; 
prickly back, (@) = PRICKLE-BACK ; (5) see quot. 
1890; prickly box: sce Box sé,1 3¢; prickly 
broom, the whin or furze, Ulex europaeus; prickly 
bullhead, 4 freshwater fish of the genus Cotius 
(Webster 1864); prickly cedar: see Crpar ; also 
apelied to an evergreen shrub of Tasmania and 

ictoria, Cyalhodes Oxycedrus; priokly fern, 
rigid species of the genus Polystichum; prickly 
Brass, any species of Lchinochloa; prickly 
lettuce, Wild Lettuce, Lactuca Seariola; prickly 
palm, pole, a slender West Indian palm, Bactris 
Plumitrana; prickly rat, any one of the species 
of Cfenomys and allied genera of S. American 
burrowing rodents, the hair of which is usually 
intermingled with sharp spines (Webster 1890) ; 
prickly samphire, the sea-parsnip, Echinophora 
Spinosa: prickly withe, a cactaceous plant of 

amaica and Mexico, Cerens triangularts ; prickly 
yellowwood (also srickleyellow), a West Indian 
tree, papi ae cartbeum, See also PRICKLY 
PEAR. Prickly Comrrry, Guasswort, Porpy, 
Tana, etc. : see the sbs, 

180s Pixe Sources Dfitsiss. (1810) 31 The whole bottom 
covered with the “prickly . 1817 J. Branaury Trav. 
Amer, 30 The underwood consisted ¢ iefly of the ay 


ash, 1883 Fishertes Exhid. Catal. (ed. 4) 174 Tom 
*Prickly Backs “Dog Fish. Bill Fish, rie Cent. Diet, 
Prichiyback, the edible crah, Calfinectes astatus, when 


the new shell is only partially hardened ; a shedder (Long 
Island) 1862 Anstep Channel Isl 1. vill, (ed. 2) 182 
aculeatum).. exceedingly 
land mg aes 1665 J. Davies fist. 
ay Isles Ifthe *Prickly-Palm before described, 
afford Wine. izas Stoane Yamaicall. 121 “Prickly Pals, 
The Stem is very small,..and thick t with large and 
long pele round it. Jéid, 155 “Prickly Withe. This 
several smal] roots sticking to the bark of trees. 

4. Comb. as prickly-cupped, headed, -slemmed, 

1858 Hostans Cycl, Comm. sv. Leather, the acorn a 
Of Quercus Aigilops, or prickly-cupped oak, growing in the 

1871 Kincstry 4/ Last x, The prickly-stemmed 
scarlet-flowered Euphorbia, 1872 Rontledge’s Ev. Bay's 
Anz, June 419/1 The prickly-headed Poppy. a 

Prickly heat. A common name for Lichen 
tropicus, an inflammatory disorder of the sweat 
glands, prevalent in hot conntries, characterized by 
eruption of small papules or vesicles, accompanied 
by a sense of pricking or burning. 

1736 Westey /&s, (1830) I. 36, 1 found she had only the 
peti heat, a sort of rash. “1832 J. Fuxt Lett, Amer, 
10 Called the prickly heat, from the pungent feeling that 
attends it. 2898 P. Manson 7 ref. Pts ase$ XXXVIL pt 
1899 Aldbntt's Syst, Mud, VIL, 586 ' Prickly beat ‘, in w 


PRICKLY PEAR. 


the papules are formed by the blocking of the mouths of the 
sweat-pores. 

Prick] 
species © / 
plants with pear-shaped fleshy edible 
the frnititself. Formerlyalso /rick-fear, 
pear, Prickled pear. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. t é 
1764 GRAINGER Sugar-Cane |. 36 On this lay cuttings of 
ihe prickly pear; They sooo a formidable fence will shoot. 
1825 Geatl. Alag. XCV. 318 ‘The Jack-fruit, sweet sops, 
sour sops, mannees, prickly pears. 1870 DisRacLt Lothatr 
Ixxvi, Gardens enclosed with hedges of prickly pear. 1877 
C. Geinte Christ (1879) 19 He will recognize such frnits as 
the lime, the banana, the almond, and the prickly pee P 

attrié, 1833 J. A. Heraup Voy. & Mem. ATidshipm. ix. 
(1837) 174 An arid plain, with ermepline hedges of Bey 
pear pk kes 1839 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 272 rickly- 
pear hedges, enclosing black-locking Palmyractrees. : 

Pri-ck-madam. J/erd. ? Obs. Also 7 prick- 
my-dame. [Altered from F. frigue-madame (1545 
in Elatz.~Darm.): see Littré.] An old name of the 
Stone-crops, esp. Sedum acre; also S. album and 
S. reflextm, : 

1545 Ervot Dict, Aisoon,.. called +, Singrene or house- 
leeke .. The lesse .. is called in english pricke madaine. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, \xxvii. 114 Prickmadame hath small 
narrow thicke and sharpe poynted leanes. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury n. 73/2 Leaves long and slender, aod thick, like 
Prickemy-dame. /éfd.99/1 Prick Madam, or stone Crop. 
w.It is termed also Trick Madam. 1883 Cassell's Fant. 
dlag. Oct. 672/2 Sweet country flowers..pansy, rose, lady- 


smack, prick-madam, &c. 
[f. Prick s8. 10+ Manx 54.0] 


pear. The name given to various 
fruit; also 
Prickie- 


322 Prickly Pear, Cactus. 


Prick-mark. 

+1, Archery. The mark nimed at; the bull’s-eye ; 
hence fg., an end, aim, object. Os. rare. 

xgg6 Witnars Dict. (1566) 64a/2 The 
dicuntur destinata. 


4 


pryksong may 


ricke markes, ; 
31563 Burgh Rec. Edind. (1875) U1. | 


168 Within the said space..salbe maid dry buttis and prik 


merkis. 1888 A. Kine tr. Cantsius’ Catech, 29 Baith ye 
heginning and prikmark of our wil, and of al our doings. 

2. A mark made by Pacer a prick ona surface. 

1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 206 With the points of your 
Compasses..describe a Circle.., hy placing one Foot in the 
prick-mark, and turning abont the other Foot. 1875 Sie T. 
Seaton Fret Cutting 144 Pick out lightly the whole pattern. 
A single line of prickmarks will suffice for the stems. 

Pri-ck-me-dainty, 54. and a. Now Sc. or 
arch, Also 6 pryckmedenty, prickmydante ; 
9 prig-, prick-my-dainty, prick ma dainty, 
-denty. [f. Prick v. (sense 20) +Mz+ Darsty@.] 

A. 5d. One who dresses in a finical manner, or 
is ridiculously exact in dress or cartiage ’ (Jam.) ; 
one who is affectedly finical ; a dandy. 

@igzg Skerton £4 soompting 30 There was a 
medenty, Sat lyke aseynty, And 
she would faynty. 1 
prety prycheniyuantss shal happen to spy a note in thys 

odly labour. at Unatt Royster D. uw. iL (Arb.) 36 

lary then prickmedaintie come toste me a fig. 1876 
Newton Lemnie's Complex. (2633) 63 As some nice Dames 
and Prickmedainties.. curiously combe and bring their 
haires into a curled fashion and crisped lockes. 1898 Ln. E. 
Hamitron Mawkin vi. 75 She..took it to be one of her 
young prick-me-dainties coming a-jinking after her. 

B. adj. Excessively or affectedly precise in per- 
sonal adornment; over-nice, finical. 

3820 Hoce in Blackw. Mag. V1. 392 One can’t think the 
blacksmith had been jealous Of any of these prig-my-dainty 
fellows. 1824 Scott Sé. Ronan's xii, It’s an ill world since 
sic prick-my-dainty doings came in fashion. 897 L. Keitit 
Bonnie Lady vii. 67 What a high-bendit, prickmadenty lady 
he had in his mind's eye. 

Pricknickety, -nikity, a. Sc. arbitrary var. of 
PERNICKETY a. 

1845-67 A utodiog. Eliz, Grant (1898) 311, I was by nature 
tidy, had all the Raper methodical ricknikity wa 

ick-post. [f Prick sd.+ Posrsd1] (See 
quot. 1842-76.) 

1587 Hasrison England nu, xii, (1877) 1. 233 In the open.. 
countries they are inforced for want of stuffe to vse no studs 
at all, but onlie franke posts, raisins, beames, prickeposts, 
groundsels,..and such principals, 1663 Grnater Counse! 67 
Prick post seven inches one way. 1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 
163 Prick-Posis, Posts that are framed into Bressummers, 
between Principal-Posts, for the strengthning of the Carcass. 
1776 G, Samrre Building in Water 115 The Prick-posts. . 
are designed to shorten the bearing. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss, Prick Post, the same asa Queen Post of aroof, Also 
the posts ina wooden building placed between the principal 
posts at the corners. Also the posts framed into the breast- 
summer, between the principal posts, for strengthening the 


careass of a house, 
[f. Prick sd. or v. + Seam.) 


gan to paynty, Asthoughe 
B. Ocuyne Ai 


Pri-ck-seam. 
A particular stitch used in glove-sewing. Also 
attrib. and comb. as prick-seam sewer, sewing. 

1632 B. Joxson Alagn. Lady wv, i, With your Prick-seam, 
and throngh-stitch. 1635 Roxd. Ballads VII. 142 If that 
a Glover marrys me, part of his Trade 1 know, Whether it 

{ain or prick-seam he, that makes the braver show. | 1839 

rE Dict Arts 599 Adapted for what are called *drawn 
sewing, and prick-seam sewin ’, 1884 Pall MaliG,16 May 
4/a Around Torrington, in Devon, for instance, are the 
best prick-seam sewers in the country. 

Hence Pri’ck-seamed a., sewn with prick-seam. 

1624 in Archezologia XV. 161 Item for a pare prick seamed 
gloves 0, 1. 4. 1635 T. Crantey Amanda xly, 31 White 
prick-seam'd Gloves of Kid, full many a paire. 

+ Prick-shaft. 0s. An arrow or ‘shaft’ for 
shooting at the ¢ prick’ (Prick sd. 10). 
~ 9838 in Priory of Hexham (Surtees) 1. App. p. clxiv, My 


rycke- | 
erm, Aij, If any | 


' is called in English Aller tree, and of divers Butchers 


8 : ‘i ye prickshaft fleight. 
the cactaceons genus Opuntia, prickly | withe anye prickshafte or igh 
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bowe and my qwyver with prike shaftes. xS4x Ac# 33 
Hen. VIEL, c.9 § 2 Noe person above the saide age of xxiilj 
yeres shall shoote at any marke of xj score yardes or under, 
gsr Lurnex /lerdal i. 
Fvb, Flechers make prykke s aftes of byrche because it is 
henier than espe is. 1633 Rowtay Match at Midnight u. 
j. in Hazl, Dodsley XI, 39 Why, to shoot at butts, when 
you should use prick-shafts. 

Prick-song (pritkyssy). Afses. Obs. exc. Mfist. 
(Shortened from the early form pricked song, prickt 
song: cf, Prick v, 13 and sé. 3 b.] 

L. orig. pricked song: Music st 
written or ‘pricked’, as distinguished from that 
sung from memory or by ear; written vocal music. 

a. 1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 17, I wille yt on the day 
of myn intirment be songge a messe of prikked song at 
Seynt Marie anter. 1556 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 70 he 
said Sir Johne sall study contiaualie quhill he be cunnand in 
prikat sang. 3597 Mortey /atrod. Atus. Title-p., The first 
teacheth to sing with all things necessary for the _know- 
ledge of pricktsong. 1606 Howtann Suefon, 187, Beeing 
much delighted with the Alexandrines praises in prict song, 

B. 1519 /ater’. Four Elen (Percy Soc.) 50 Pes, man, 
not be dispysyd. 1s8z Churchw, Ac. St. 
Gites, Reading 16 Paid for a boke of priksong iij, 1607 
CuarMan Stussy 
prickesong, Ladie, at first sight. 1872 Extacomse CA. Belts 
Devon, Bells of Ch. ix. 457 The staf is of five lines, and the 
notes are of the lozenge form, usually seen in prick-song of 
the period. x i 

2. esp. A written descant or accompanying melody 
to a ‘plain-song’ or simple theme; hence, gev. 
descant or ‘counterpoint’ accompanying a simple 


melody (also fig.). 

rsor Doucias Pal, fon. 2 
and sing Faburdoun, pricksang, discant, countering. 1503 
Mem, Ripon Surtees) 1V. 276 Nullus diacunus, .admittatur 
nisi scit distincte cantare cantum planuin, et eciam fractam, 
viz. prykesange. 1513 Priket sang: 1545 Priksong_ [see 
PLAIN-SONG 1]. 1593, . Barnes Parthenophit § P. Elegy 
xiv. in Arh. Garner V. 425 1'll sing my Plain Song with the 
turtle dove ; And Prick Song, with the nightingale rehearse ! 
a@1670 Hacker Ap. Williants 1. (1692) 91 The unsatisfied 
that sung so far out of tune, had another ditty to their 
prick-song. 1776 Sir J. Hawsins Gen, Hist. Tus. Lan x. 
243 From the preference which the old writers give to 
written descant, which they termed Prick-song, in regard 
that the harmony was written or pricked down, 

3. atirib., as prick-song book, lesson, music, etc. 

1gr8 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. x. 232 Item to Doctor 
Fairfax, for a pricksonge boke xx i 1529-30 Kec. St. Mary 
at Hill 351 Paid to Iohn Northfolke for prykkyd song 
bokes, ¢€1547 in Strype Eccl. Afemt. (1721) I. App. A. 1 
Which mass [being]solemnely sung in prick song descant,an 
organ playing. 1598 E. Gitrin Sézad, (1878) 20 Yee that 
hane beauty and withall no pitty, Are like a prick-song- 
lesson without ditty. @ 1668 sELs Voy. ftaly (1670) 1. 34 
They sing .. without pricksong musick, organs, or other 
instruments, using only the ancient eneel 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 1, 572 The... Archb. [Warham] left all... the 
prick-song books belonging to his Chappel, to New coll. 


500 In modulatioun hard 1 play 


Music sung from notes 


D'Amébois 1.i. Wks, 1873 U1. 16, I can sing | 


+b. Pricksongwort, an old name for the herb | 


shonesty’ (Lzaria), bearing flat round pods. Oés. 

597 Geranoe Herbal 1. Seve aa We cal this herb in 
English Pennie flower, or money flower, 
songwoort,. .& umong our women it is called Honestie. 

+ Prick-timber. Oés. [See Prick sd. 14.] 
a, The Spindle-tree: =Pricxwoopa. b. The Dog- 
wood: = Prickwoop b; also prick-timber tree. 

a. 1578 Lyre Dodoeus v1. Ixxix. 760 ‘This plant ..some call 
..in Englishe, Spindeltree, and pack ‘Timber: bycause 
the timber of this tree serneth very well to the making both 
of Prickes and Spindelles. @ 1697 Avarey Net. Hist. Witts. 
847) 56 The butchers doe make skewers of it, because it 
doth not taint the meate as other wood will doe: from 
whence it hath the name of prick-timber. 1753 CHAamMarns 
Cycl. Supp. App., Prick-timber,a name sometimes given to 
the Zuonynis, or spindle-tree. 

b. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. li. 726 The wilde Cornell tree, is 


called..in Englishe.. Dogge berie tree, and the Pricke | 


silner plate, Prick- | T 


timber tree, bycause Butchers vse to make prickes of it. | 


1611 Cotcr., Corniliier femelle, Hounds-tree, Dog-berrie 
tree, Prick-tymber tree. 

+ Pri-ck-tree. OJs. [See Prick 5d. 14.] a 
The Wild Comel; =next, b. b, The Spindle-tree ; 
= next, a. ©, The Alder Buckthorn, Ahamus 
Frangila, 

1g5t Turner Herbal i. Mih Sume because bucheres vse 
to make prykkes of it call it [cornel] pryke tree. 1597 
Geranpe //erbad ut. ch 1286 Alnus nigra, sine fran, se 
icke 
tree, 1671 Skivnen Etymol, Ling. Angi, Bot., Butchers 
Prick tree, Exonymus. 

a. The 


Pricckwood. [See Prick sd. 14. 
Spindle-tree, Ezonymus europeus. ? Obs. D. The 
Wild Comel or Dogwood, Cornus sanguinea. dial, 

a. 1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & Slin. 115 They ISteeep) 
are hurt by aconite, nereon, prickwood, savin, .and scortch+ 
ing fennel. 1760 J. Lez Introd. Bot. App. 323 Prick Wood, 
Exonymus: 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. P1. VW. 64 Exonyoins 
Europzus (Common Spindle-tree).. known to the old 
English herbalists chiefly by the name of Prickwood. 

b. 1869 Hardwicke's Sc. Gost 1 Feb, 30/1 The Dog- 
wood (Commus sanguinea) means dagge-wood, dagge bein 
the old English equivalent for a dagger, and the w 
having been used for skewers...In Buckinghamshire it is 
still called Prickwood and Skewerwood. 1886 Brirren & 
Hott. cite it from WV. Bucks. 4 4 

Pricky (priki), 2. Now dia/. {f Prick sd. + 
-X.] Furnished with pricks or spines; prickly. 

1548 Pricky Siete [see Pricx s4, 12). 1578 Lyre Dodoens 
tv. xxvii 485 The whiche beareth rongh and prickie buttons. 
3601 Houtann Piny xix. iii. 11.9 A prickie stalke it [Madder] 


(2883) 133 The pride of s 


PRIDE. 


hath of the owne. /did. 10 Prickie moreover it [Soap-wort] 
islikeathorne. [1684 Banks’ Alb. Queen Epil., But Nolens- 
Voleus, Pricky must appear.] 1903 Fn. ial. Dict, cites 
it from Scotland to Kent. 

b. Comb. Pricky-back or pricky-back ur- 
chin, pricky urchin, d@a/. the hedgchog. 

1796 W. Mansnact Voréks, (ed. 2) 11. 337 Pricky Urchin; 
,.the hedge hog. 1855 Roaixson I/Aiiby Gloss., Prich-a- 
back urchin, the prickly hedge-hog. 1863 ATKInson Stauton 
Grange (1864) 219 Next 1 kenned ‘twere a prickyback. 

Priddy, var, Prepy (Naut.) Obs., ready. 

Pride (proid), 53.1 Forms: sec A. below. 
[Late OE. prio, pry str. fem., pryve weak fem. ; 
also (prydo), pride; abstract sb. from priit, pila, 
Proup; ef. ON. g7yde gallantry, bravery, ora- 
mentation, f. przdr gallant, brave, stately; both 
generally held to have been adopted ¢ 1000 from 

F. prat, prid, modF. prenx, The period of 
umlaut formations had passed long before 1000; 
and these quasi-umlant derivatives in OE, and ON. 
must app. be explained as analogical, after the 
numerous original umlaut derivatives existing in 
the langs., as in OE, full, fyilo, ON. fullr, fylti.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. (OZ. and Southeru ME.) 1 pr¥to, -u, -0, 3-5 
prute (=7/), pruyte; 1 pryde, 2 priede, prudu, 
2-4 prude( =7/), 3-5 pruyde, pruyd, 4~5 pruide. 

@ 1000 Aldhelm Gloss. in Napier O. £. Gloss. 18 a. Fastus, 
a pote ermo ad Anglos in Hom. 
(Napier) 165 gelice pam dwa:san, be for heora prytan lewe 
Se for his tee gode 
Ye we ne beod iboren 
for to 
6x Pe angles of heouene nolle for heore prude in to helle. 
crz00 Vices & Virt. 


ruyd, prude}. ¢ 2300 
ie ve prnyte} 136a Lance. 2. P2. A. Prot. 2 


LAS. y pruyte) /éid, VII. 263 Pride of herte [AfS. y 
pate ¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 3723 Devoyde of pruyde she was. 


1175 Cott. Hont, 221 Pe ham Pa was fer hare Prk 
i3C. 


¢ 1300 Cursor 51,2375: (Edin.) Pe warlaw, swernes, wrepe, 
Baunne Chron. 


1375 (MS. 1487) Baraour Bruce 1. 


own qualities, attainments, or estate, which gives 
rise to a feeling and attitude of superiority over 


c 1000 Aitrric Aon, 11. 220 Of ydelum gylpe bid acenned 
t, Polityc. 10 note in Thorpe 
Anc. Laws 11. 318 Ne gerisad heom prita ne idele rzenca. 


30 Lo. 
pryde 
alwayes onerthroweth his maister. | 1650 Jes. TAYLOR floly 
Living un. iv. iii. » 8 Spiritual pride as very dangerous,.. 
because it so frequently creeps upon the spirit of holy 
persons. 1667 Mitton P, ZL. 1, 809 Vain hopes, vain aimes, 
tnordinate desires Blown up with high conceits ingendring 
pride, 1783 Biaie Lect. I. x. 197 Pride makes us esteein 
ourselves 5 Vanit makes ng desire the esteem of others. It 
is just to say, us Dean Swift has done, that 2 man Is too proud 
to be vain, 1837 Six W. HamiLTon Aectaph, x\vi. (2870) IT. 
519 Pride, or the overweening sentiment of our own worth. 
1872 Daawin Emotions xi. 204 A ock or a turkey-cock 
strutting about with puffed-up feathers, is sometimes said te 
be an emblem of pride. 


b. in plural. rare. 

1000 in Sax. Leechd. WI. 428 Mid ofermettum afylled 
ne mid woruld-prydum, ne mid nydum. 1609 Brats (Douay) 
2 Esdras xv. 18 Because of their prides the citie shal 
trubled. 1878 Ruskin Lett. to Faunthorpe (1895) I. 13 My 
selfishnesses, prides, insolences, failures. j [ 

ce. with specification of the pea or subject o 
ride... (Often passing into 3 or 4.) |. 
Paye-74 rahe on Wad, (1834) 1. 189 Pride..may he 
called a habit of dwelling upon the thought ey 4 
posed excellences or advantages men believe t en 
possessed of ; as well power, birth, wealth, streagth of body, 
or beanty of person as endowments of the mind.) Tate 
Mrs. Rapeutrre /falian i, His pride of hirth was nal : 
either. 1827 Pottok Course T. 1X. 723 Pride of ran! 3 ni d 
office, thawed into paternal love. 1879 Farrar 5? ae 
ystem, the pride of nature, the 
rank pride of the self-styled theologian, the exclusive 


PRIDE. 


national Pharisaic pride In which he had been trained— 
forbade him to examine seriously whether he might not 
after all be in the wrong. 
d. Personificd, esp. as the first of the seven 

deadly sins. 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 621 Pryde was the furst 
- next hym roode, God woote, On a corn 3606 

ERKER Sev, Sinmes 1. (Arb,) 22 Because Pride is the 

meene of Sinnes, thon hast chosen her to he thy Concubine, 
I Loner. Tales Wayside inn 1. Bell of Atri, Pride 
goeth forth: on horseback grand and gay, But cometh back 
on foot, and begs its way. 

e, In various proverbs. 

se Wyctur Prov, xvi. 18 Pride goth befor contricioun1 
an befor falling the spirit shal ben enhauncid. e14a5 AS, 
Digby 230 Ml. 223 h, Pees makith Plente Plente makith Pride 
Pride makith Plee Plee makith Pouert Ponert makith Pees, 
iS aia ee Well ng ae Lean) & sapere folwyth 
after. 1509 Baretay SAyp of Folys (1874) 11. 1 
hath be sene is sene, and ener shall That frst or last fonle 
pryde wyll haue a fall. 1646 J. Winraker Ussfah 26 That 
pride will have a fall, is from common experience grown 
proverhbiall. 1784 Jounson Let.2 Ang. in Bosvedl, 1 am now 
reduced to think. .of the weather. Pride must have a fall. 

2. The exhibition of this quality in attitnde, 
bearing, conduct, or treatment o! others; arrogance; 
haughtiness. 

€ 4205 Lay. 19409 Bruttes hafden muchel mode & vnimete 
prute. #1300 Cursor M. 6224 He [pharaon] went wit mike] 
prid and bost. ¢1330 R. Brunng Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6222 
pey preied hym [Constantine] he wolde make defens, & 
abate pe pruyde of Maxens, 1483 Cath. Ang, 291/1 A 
Pryde, xrrogancia, 1588 Suaxs. /1t. A. t. i. 33 Since first 
he..chasticed with Armes Our Enemies eats 1601 — 
Twel, N, ut. i, 163, 1 loue thee so, that maugre all thy 
pride, Nor wit, nor reason, can my passlon hide. 1764 
Gotposm. 7rav. 327 Pride in their port, defiance in their 
eye, I see the lords of human kind pass hy. 1859 Tennyson 

evaint & Enid 195 Doubling all his master's vice of pride. 


3. A consciousness or feeling of what is befitting | 


or due to oneself or one’s position, which prevents 
a person from doing what he considers to be 
beneath him or unworthy of him; esp. as n good 


quality, legitimate, ‘honest’, or ‘ proper pride’, self- | 


respect; alsoasa mistaken or misapplied feeling, 
§ false pride’. 


9 For it | 


1197 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 3393 Vor pe brutons nolde uor | 


prute after pe erl do, Vor he nas no3zt king & peruore pe 
worse hom com to, 1570-6 Lamaaror Peramd, Kent (1826) 
251 He, which before writing unto the King, refused in his 
letters for pride to call him his Lord. 1667 Mutton J”. ZL. 
3. 527 But he his wonted pride Soon recollecting, with high 
words..dispel'd their fears, 1736 Gray Statins 1.25 These 
conscious shame withheld, and pride of noble line. 1769 
Junius Lett, ii, (1820) 13 He was trained..to the trnest and 
noblest sort of pride, that of never doing or suffering a mean 
action. 1808 Worosw. Resolution & fadep. vii, 1 thought 
of Chatterton, the marvellous hoy he sleepless Soul that 
perished in his pride, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria IT. 304 
his ludicrous affair excited the mirth of the bolder spirits, 
-.and roused the pride of the wavering. 1855 J. R. Letr- 
cHito Cornwall Mines 296 A man of considerable scientific 
attainments, who, I believe, has no false pride about him, 
and who will rejoice to find that his example may be 
influential to others. 1880 Dixon IViadsor Til. viii 74 His 
pride of virtue was as lofty as his pride of birth. 

4. A feeling of elation, pleasure, or high satisfac- 
tion derived from some action or possession; esp. 
in fo take a pride (in, + to do something, etc.). 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. (V, ii. 7 Men of all sorts take a pride 
to girdat mee, 1603 — Afeas. for AM.u. iv. 10 My Grauitie 
Wherein..{ take pride. 1666 Dryvren Ann, Mirad. exvi, 
To rescue one such friend he took more pride, Than to 
destroy whole thousands of such foes. 1774 GoLosm. Nad, 
Afist, (1776) V.156 Her parental pride seems to overpower 
‘every other appetite, 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Arti.13 Vou 
will sée the housewife taking pride in her pretty table 
cloth, and her biktertng shelves. 1867 Lapy Herserr 
Cradle £. viii, 225 Achill Aga .. produced, with natural 

ride and pleasure, the watch and pistols given him hy the 

Prince of Wales, 

5. That of which any person or body of persons 
is proud; that which causes a feeling of pride in 
those to whom it belongs; hence, the flower, the 
best, of a class, country, etc. 

138a Wyetr £eck. xxiv.z1 Y shal defoule my seyntuarie, 
the pryde of jour empyre, and desyrable thing of jour eyen. 
crqes Eng. Cong. frei. 32 Her pe pryd of wane 
her all hys myght went to noght. 
it 112 O Noble English, that conld entertaine With ha 
their Forces, the full pride of France. 
1s His leviathan‘s] scales are his pride. a17ar Prior 
Garland wate ride of every grove ie a deck my 
charming C! 
the Fair were of his life the Pride. 1770 Goins. Des. Vidi. 
55 A bold peasantry, their country's pride. 1813 
Kokeby wt. xv, See yon palo stripling | when a boy, A 
mother's pride, a father's joy ! 

b. In names of planis: Pride of Barbadoes 
(sec BARBADOES pride); pride of China, pride of 
India, a trec, the AZEDARAC; pride of Columbia, 
an American species of Phlox, 7, sfeciosa; pride 
of London = Lonpon pripe; pride of Ohio, the 
Amcrican cowslip, Dodecatheon Meadia,  ~ 

1629 Parnixson Paradisus at Spotted sweet Williams 
or pride of London. 1683, 1688 [sce Lonoon rrivE]. 17: 
P. Browne, Yamaier 225 Barbadoes Pride...It grows ai 
in many parts of Liguanea, and makes na beautiful show 
when in bloom, 1842 Duncison Med. Jex., Pride of 
China,..p. of India, Melia azedarach, 1849 Lyre 2ad 

Visit U.S. (850) 11. 6o Before the house stood a row of 
Pride-of-India trees. 1856 Otustro Slave States 416 A 
broad avenue, planted with Pride-of-China trees, 


felle; | 
1599 Suans. Hex, AF | 

je | 
1611 Btare Fos xii, | 


loe's hair, 1742 Grav Profertius tt, i.77 Loveand | 


1351 


TI. 6. Magnificence, yl pomp, ostenta- 
vr 


tion, display. focé. and ret. 

¢1a05 Lav. 14292 He heo lette scruden mid vnimete prude. 
3297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9898 Pe sixte day of Iu! he deide 
Petreid gret onour & prute At founte ebraud he was ibured, 
¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 4078 For Theman dyed in that stede 
And beryed ho was with mochel pride. a 1450 Le Aforte 
Arth. 572 They reseyved be with tye ride, A Richo 
soper dave was dight. ¢xrq60 How Gd. Wif thaughi hir 
Doughter 95 in Haz). £. P. P. 1. 186 Ouere done pride 
makythe nakid syde. 1604 Suaxs. OA, 11, tik 354 Oh fare. 
well... all Qualitie, Pride, Pompe, and Circumstance of 

lorions Warre. 1732 Pore Ess. Afan 11, 44 Trace Science 
then, with Modesty thy guide; First strip off all her equip- 
age of Pride. 1876 Morris Sigurd ty. Folk looked on 
his rich adornmant, on King Atli's pride they gazed. 

+b. Love of display or ostentatlon. Ods. 

1460 How Gd. wip thaught hir Doughter 97 in Hazl, 
&. P, PA, 186 Mekille schame ben wymmen worthi,..That 
hryngyn her lordis in mischef for here mekille pride. 1593 
Stans, Lucy. 864 He.. leanes it [gold] to be maistred by his 
yong: Who in their pride do ae abuse it. 1680 
Otway ran 1. ii. 157 Wealth beyond what Woman's 
Pride could waste. ¥ 

c. Pride of tife, pride of the world, worldly 
pride or ostentation, vainglory. arch. 

1340 Hampote Pr, Conse, 1129 Al pat in world men tei 
can, Es onther yhernyng of be flesshe of man, Or yhernyng 
of eghe, pat may Inke, Or pride of als says be buke, 
i Ei Wrceur 1 Joka ii. 16 Coueytise of flesch, and coueytise 


of igen, and pride of lijf{Vulg. superdia vile, Gr. } adagoveia 
tov Biov. 1612; A.V. vainglory of life}, 1799 Law 


Serious C. iv. (1732) 49 It is not left to the rich to gratify 
their passions in the indulgencies and pride of life. /dzd. vi. 
82 In conforming to those passions and pride of the world, 

Qa. Her, In his pride: applied 1o a peacock 
when represented with the tail expanded and the 
wings drooping. See also PEAcocK sé, 1c. 


PRIDE. 


hrase for a morming shower which promises or 


1s expected to usher in a fine day. 

1854 in WV. & Q. st Ser. X. 360 (fr. Cornwall). 1867 b/d, 
grd Ser. XI. g29 (fr. Kent). 1877 (bid. sth Ser. VIII. 129 
(fr. Yorksh.), Tid. a75 (fr. Lancash., Shropsh., Berks.). 

15. Comd.: objective, as pride-insptring adj. ; 
instrumental as pride-lind, -blinded, -bloaled, -in- 


| flamed, -ridden,-sick, -swvollen adjs.; pride-money : 


3530 in Ancestor xt.(1904) 181 Banester beryth to his crest | 


a pecoke in his pryde. 1721 Stayer Eccl, Afew. 11.1. aii. 339 
His standard [was] of yellow and hlue, with a peacock in 
ride gold, and pensils with a peacock. 1766 Porny //rraddry 
Dict, s.V., Peacocks are said to be in their pride when they 
extend their tails into a circle, and drop their wings. 
Boutrut Her, Hist. & Pop. xvii. §$ 2 (ed. 3) 272. 

7. Magnificent, splendid, or ostentatious adorn- 
ment or ornamentation. arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 21050 He wroght O granel bi pe se side 
Stanes precius o pride. 13.. ed Warw. (A.) 6382 He saf 
him armes and riche stede, And di3t him per alle wip prede. 
I Gower Conf. Tl. 45 The Sadles were of such a ride, 
Fee tiche syh sche nevere non. rg90 SFeNser #. QO. 7 
Loftie trees, yelad with sommers pride, ¢ 1600 Suaks, Sonn, 
Ixxvi, Why is my verse so barren of new pride? So far 
from variation or quicke change? 1634 Sin T. Hernert 
Trav, 15 Their _armesare loaden with pride, such make the 
Tron shackles, heades, twigges of trees and brasse Rings. 
1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. m1. 663 A Snake..renew'd in all 
the speckI'd Pride Of pompous Vouth, 1725 Porr Odyss, 
vin. 439 Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s side. 1 Sra W. 
Jones Sev, Fountains Poems a7 3 Deck’d with fresh 
garlands, like a rural bride, And with the crimson streamer’s 
waving pride. an 

+8. a. Exalted or proud position or estate. Ods. 

e400 Laud Troy Bk. 46 For ther were, In that on side, 
Sixti kynges and dukes of pride. rg09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 118 Beholdynge Mars how wonderly he 
stode, Ona whele bye with a lady of pryde Haunced aboute. 
ryag Law Serious C. xi. (1732) 167 The mao of pride bas 
a thousand wants, 
+b. Honour, glory. 06s. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 970 Per-fore, on enerich a side, 
On him was leyd al pride. 1s91 Suaxs.1 Hen, V/, wv. 
vi. 57 If thon wilt ght, fight by thy Fathers side, And 
commendable prou’d, let's dye in pride. we, 

9. The best, highest, most excellent or flourishing 
state or condition ; the prime; the flower. 

e1420 Avow. Arth. \W, Hertis conne thay home bring, 
And buckes of pride. ¢1g390 Mantows Fans?, xiii. 31 Since 
we haye seen the pride of Nature’s works..Let_us depart. 
gor Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, 1v. vii 16 There di’de My Icarus, 
my Blossome, in his pride. 1621 Sin W. Mune Afise. Poems 
1. 54 Lyk to a blooming meadon Quhose pryd doth schort 
remaine, 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard, (1626) 
19 If you remone them in the pride of sap, 1674 PLayroro 
Stile Afnus. 1. 65 When as May was In her pride. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury un. 188/1 Pride of Grease ts full Fat and 
in good liking. 18s: Mayvwew Lond. Labour (1861) I. 
88/2 Sometimes, in the pride of the season, a hird-catcher 
engages a costermonger’s poney or donkey cart. 1904 Daily 


Chron, 24 May 3/1 But deer are already almost in ‘pride of | 


grease’. 

“+b, Exuberance. Oés. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire viii. (1892) 62 One Cropp of 
oates pulleth downe the pride of good grounde verye lowe. 
1613 Maaknam Zng, Husbands. 1.¥. 24 The ground having 
his pride abated in the first croppe. 

10. Mettle or spirit in a horse. 

1592 Suaxs. Ven, & Ad. 420 The colt that's backt and 
barthend being yong, Loseth his pride, and neuer waxeth 


1864 
{ but by Special Licence of the Water- Bailiff, and net above 


strong. 1596—x f/en. £V, ty. iii, 22 Your Vnekle Worcesters | 


Horse came hut to day, And now their 
asleepe. 1864 WV. § Q. ard Ser. VI. 495/2 A little pride is 
good even in a wild horse, 

+11. Sexual desire, ‘heat’; esp.in female animals, 

1486 BR, St. Aléans Ev, The noyes of theyes beestys thus 
ye shall calt For pride of theyre make thay vsen hit all. 
1sge Cowxaine Treat. Hunting Biijb, Your man must be 
oy carefull in the time of the Braches pride, 1604 Suaks. 
Oth, wit, iii. 404 As salt as Wolues in pride. 

+12. A fancifnl name for a ‘ company ’ of lions. 
1486 Bk, St. Aldans F vi, A Pride of Lionys. 
13. Falconry, Pride of place: see PLACE sb. 8c. 


14, Pride of the morning, a widely used rmral 


ide and mettal is | 


| Pilgr. Lyf Mankode w, xx, (1 


mo vil. $4 (1 


see quot. 1632. 

1599 Broughion's Let. sii. 43 A. brainsicke, pride-swoine 
companion. 1632 Bromz Conrt Beggar 1, i, Wks. 1873 I. 
193.1. For every wearer of hls first o' th' fashion To pay 
@ groat to th’ King...Gad And what = this pride money 
ae ang Lo one you gure Te Men a ea 

‘opery a Spir. Tyranny $1853 11. 350/1 Vour glory 
may well be turned into shame if you be pride-ridden, and 
ae Soe and lust-ridden. 1818 Mitman Santor 12 

ike the pride-drunken Babylonian king. 1839 Battry 
Festus xxxi, (1852) so2 Then she elate, and with pride- 
blinded sou} The towering seat..assumed. 1884 J. Tatv 
Mind in Matler (1892) 332 A pride-inspiring style of Chris- 
tianity, leading to x dangerous consciousness of power, 

Pride (prald), 0.2 /oca/. [Etymology obscure. 
Perh. nbbreviated from obs. /amprid (17th c. : see 
Laupret; orig. stressed /amfrt'a) = med.L. /am- 
préda, lamprida, LAMPREY.) The fresh-water or 
river lamprey; also called sand-pride. 

a 1490 Botoner /fin. (1778) 291 Homines possunt piscare 
..de prides ad similitudinem lampreys. 1538 Exyor Dre?. 
Additions, Lumérict, \ytell fyshes taken in small riners 
whyche are lyke to lampurmes,..callyd in Wylteshire prides. 
3661 WALTON Angler xiii. (ed. 3) 192 A very little Lamprey, 
which some call a Pride... may..be found many of them 
in the River Thrmes. 1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 193 We have 
a sort in the River Isis, that we call here a Pride, of the 
long eartilagineons smooth Kind, @ 1705 Rav Syn. Methort. 
Piscium (1713) 35 A Lampern, Pride of the Isis. 1886 
Seetey Fresh-water Fishes Europe xii. 427 Petromyzon 
branchialts (Linnxus),..is locally known as the Pride. 

b. Comb,; pride-net, (See also Pitipe-GAaveEt.) 
aryoo Liber Custunt. (Rolls) 1. 117 Via un autre manere 
de reies, qe len apele ‘pridnet’, 1584 in R. Griffiths £ss. 
Conserv. Frames (1746) 63 A pride Net, not to be occupied 


a Yard in Length. 

+ Pride, 54.3 Obs. rare. 
certain.} ? The spleen of a deer. 
editor of S.T.S. ed.) 

13.. Six Tristr. 475 Tristrem schare be brest, Pe tong sat 
next be pride. 

Pride (proid), v. Forms: 3 south, prude (7); 
4 Aciutish prede (fa./. prette); 4- pride (5 
north, prid, 3-7 pryde, 6 Se. pryd). [eal 
ME. priiden, pride, {. priide Powe 56.1; cf. ON. 
pryoa to adorn, f. pry'de an ornament. The pa. t. 
pretlein Ayenbite perh. points toa form préve beside 
préde: cf. Pripe sh.1} 

+1. ¢ranus. To ornament or adorn magnificently 
or proudly. Ods. 

@ 1235 a Kath, 1460 Se prodeliche ischrud & iprud 
Iv.7. iprudd] ba wid pel & wid purpre. a 1661 Honyoav 
Juvenal (1673) 22 One, with his crisping pinne, his eye- 
brows dies With black: paint too prides-up his lustful eyes. 

+2. tntr. To be or become proud. Also /o pride t/, 

a 1295 Ancr. R.232 note, An is, Pet we ne pruden, a1 
Hampore Psalter ix. 23 Whils be wickid prides, kyndeld is 

re, 3 Wyeur £eclus. x. 9 What pridist thon, erthe 

and asken ? (1388 What art thon proudeY] c1440 hiss 
Parv. 413/1 Prydyn, or wax prowde, superdio, 1656 S, H. 
Gold. Law 103 If then thou..seest more, or beyond me, 
pride it not, nor contemn me. a 1670 Hacker Aép. Williams 
tt (2652) 203 Neither were the vain-glorious content to 
le it upon Success. Boa H, Maatin ffelen of Glenross 

Y. §0, 1 pride to feel [etc.} 

3. ¢vans. To make proud, fill with pride; +to dis- 
play proudly (quot. 1667). Chiefly in fass., to be 
made or become prond. 

1340 Hampour Psalter ii. 11 If 
doe, seruys til god in dred that 3¢ 


[Origin and sense un- 
(So taken by 


doe wele as ye aghe nt 
noght pridid, ¢ 1430 
é ) 186 Pat be seruantes of 
Adonai ben so on ayensus, 1619 Fotneray 4 theom., 
62a) 265, Those, that are prided with prosperous 

Fortune, 1639 Fart or Barrymonr in Lismore wed 
Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 39 Titles and commissions..with which 
they are soe pryded vpp. 1667 Wateanouse Fire Lond, 
159 King Sesostris..forgot himself mach, when he caused 
four captive kings to draw his chariot. wwhen he prided his 
inconstant Fortune, in the desport of their Vassalage. 1785 
Burns //oly Fair xi, Nae wonder that it pride him! 1884 
J. Swaaman {7 7st, Swearing 42 A people who, perhaps uo- 
justly, have been prided for the choiceness of their swearing. 

4. refi. To make or show oneself prond; to take 
pride, take credit to oneself, congratulate oneself ; 
to plume oneself. Const. on, upon, in (+for, of, 
about, with), that. fig A 

1375 Prov, Elfred 686 in O. E. Afisc. 138 Pe iuttele 
mon.. Bute he mote himscluen pruden, he wole maken fule 
loden. 1340 Ayend, 258 Onder pe uayre robes is be zaule 
dyad be renne, and nameliche ine pan bet ham gledyep and 
predeb (F. ergvillissent], Yet pe pokoc him prette [F. 
orguerllist, v.1. orgneiltissait] vor his uayte tayle, and be 
= nor ue Sli By ne is tO. wonder aa nes 
wyfman..he ne ssel him nazt le (Fi ongueiliirl er: 
Cuaucea Pars. 7. P 385 For fo pride hym in his strengthe of 
body it is an heigh folye. /4id. p 387 Eek for to pride hym 
of his gentrie is a ful greet folie, ¢r4rx Hoccteve De Reg. 
Princ. 1063 Prydé be noght for no prosperitee. 1535 Cover- 
OALE Eecins, X.9 What prydest thou the, o thou earth and 
aszshes? 1674 Hovie £xce/l, 7Acot. wii. 138 The variety of 
inventions. . make ws pride ourselves about things, that fetc. }. 
1691 tr. Amilianne's Frands Roms, Monks (ed, 3) 361, I know. 


PRIDED. 


..no Reason, why the Priests should pride themselves with 
this. 5 56-7 tr. Kuysler's mig III. 108 Ac Mantua, 
where they pride themselves not a little on account of their 
city being the birthplace of that great poct. 1806 Med. 
Frul. XV. 437, 1 prided myself that my hands had never 
been guilty ‘of communicating that disease. 1807-8 W. 
Trvinc Sadnag. (1824) 35 We pride ourselves upon giving 
satisfaction in every department of our paper. @ 1849 Hi. 
Cornripce £ss. (2853) If. 146 The impotence of that which 
some women pride themselvesin, 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens 
iv. 91 He prided himself on his punctuality. ; 

b. ifr. ia same sense. Now rave. : 

¢1470 Henny IWallace xi. 327% Quha pridys tharin, that 
lanbonr is ia waist. a1578 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) 1b. 17 [They] prydit everie ane of thame 

uho sonld be maist gallzeart in thair clething. 1648 tr. 

cnault's Paraphr. Fob 326 Hee walkes publikely with 
lost men, and priding in his sinne. 1659 Hoole Comenius 
Vis. World (1672) 43 The boy Peacock prideth in his feathers 
-pennis superbit, 1747 Ricttaroson Clarissa (2740) 1. 
xxx. 193 Distinction or eee may be prided in by those 
ta whom distinction or quality are a_new thing. 1897 
Awna M. Witson Days Mahowmmad 39 My brother, I pride 
in your courage. is A 

ence Pri‘ded f//. a., filled with pride. 

[See «1340 in 3 above.] c1400 Gower Addr, Hen. JV’, 
in Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 1: Whan humble pacience is 
tided. 1883 A. S. Harpy Butyei Woman 12 Many a stouter 
eart, whose prided stoicism is often only a strait-jacket. 
Prideful (proidfiil), a. Chiefly Sc. [f Pipe 
$61 4-FuL.] Full of pride; proud, arrogant. 
¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4017 Some man wille be in- 
pugne be ridefulle bolnyng. 1533 Gav Richt Vay 12 
Thay quhilk ar pridful of thair wisdome or science. a 1572 
Knox fist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 155 ‘The pridefull and scorne- 
full people that stood by, mocked him, 1740 WintTeHEap 
Gymnasiad 1, 38 High ‘disdain sat prideful on his brow, 
3817 Corertoce Alice Dx Clos iii, As if in prideful scorn 
Of flight and fear he stay‘d behind. ¢ 1843 Caruvte //isé. 
Sk. Fas. 7 & Chas. I (1898) 340 Why should not such a 
man be prideful? i 

b. Full of pride in some fact er achievement; 


pleased, elated. 

1841 Tatt's Mag. VUIN. rx0/: The father prideful as the 
scene reveals, And the fond mother smiling as she feels. 
1848 Tarrourn Fizal Alem. Lantb 300, I well remember the 
flush of prideful pleasure which came over his face. 1897 
H. W, Strong in iWestu, Gaz. 14 July 2/1 He may, ina 
pecehul moment, declaim Cowper: 1 am monarch of all 

survey; My right there is none to dispute. 

Hence Pri‘defully adv., in a prideful manner; 
with pride; Pri‘defulness, proudness, pride. 

16.. Lindesay(Pitscottie)'s Chron. Scot. (MS, F. 16b), The 
king, hearing of this prydfullness (S. T.S. I. 82 prndeness]. 
a1670 Srauoinc Trond. Chas. / (1851) 11. 256 The toun 
thocht evill of Haddochis behaveour, to ryde so prydfullie 
abont thair cross. 1820 Scotr Jfonast. viii, A white kirtle the 
wench wears. .and a blue hood, that might weel be spared, 
for pridefulness, 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. iti, The man 
«shad walked .. humbly and valiantly with God .. instead 
of walking sumptuously and pridefully with Mammon. 1865 
Ruskin Sesame 159 Strange that they will complacently 
and pea bind up whatever vice or fally there is in them. 

+ Pride-gavel. Obs. local. Also prid-. [app. 
from PripE 56.2 + GAVEL! tax ; but cf. quot. 1779.] 
(See quets.) 

1663 S. Taytor Hist. Gavelkind ix. 112_A Pridegavel; 
which in the Lordship of Rodely in the County of Glon- 
cester is used and paid ..as a Rent to the Lord of the 
Mannour, by certain Tenants..for their Liberty and Privi- 
lege of Fishing in the River Severn for Lamprayes. 1679 
Biount Anc. Tenures 18. 19779 Ruoner Gloucestersh, 
351 Acknowledgments are paid... for fishing in the river 

evern, some af which were antiently called Prid-gavel, 
from the word Gavel a rent, and Pride, the name of a kind 
of wicker’d putt, or pouchin, which is laid in the water to 
catch the fish. (No authority is given for this alleged sense 
of Pride: it is unknown to all the archaic and dialect glose 
saries and dictionaries.) 

Pri-deless, ¢. [f. Prime sé. +-1ess,] Devoid 
of pride (either in bad or good sense); having, 
feeling, or manifesting no pride. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 874 Ful of pacient benyngnytee 
Discreet and pridelees, 1g08 Dunsar Fyéing 115 Thow 
lay full prydles in, the lag this somer. 1703 Tate //er 
Majesty's Pict. xiii, Behold 'em now, Pacifick and Serene, 
With Prideless Pomp, possess’d by Britain’s Queen ! 
Corerines Biog. Lit. xxii. (1882) 216 This lofty, yet pride- 
less impartiality in posite 1889 Pali Mali G. 26 Aug. 3h 
The prideless, drunken parent feels no humiliation in going 
before the managers pleading poverty. 

[f& Pas 


Prideling (prai-dlin). nonce-wd, 
2 ye A ‘child’ of pride. 

1824 R, ALLAS Corr, Ld. Byron (1825) I. 1 thi 
he (Byron) was inoculated by the young padkcace ‘of ee 
lect, with whom he associated at the University, 

Pridian (pri-dian), a, rare. [ad. L. pridian-us, 
f. bridté adv., on the day before, f. stem pri+ before 
+ di@s a day: see -ax.} Of or pertainiag to the 
previous day. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pridian, of the day before. 
Tuackeray Shabby Genteel Story ii, Thrice a Aree. Eoa 
Gann breakfast in bed—sure sign of pridian intoxication. 

Pridie, var. PREDY Obs. (Vatit.) ready. 

Priding (proidin), vd/. sb. rare. [f Prive v, 

+-1xG1.] The action of showing or taking pride, 

1594 Caarw Tasso (1881) 24 The king of streames on 
ptiding set 5, Beyond his banckes abroad all wrackfull goes, 
1645 Tomars Anthropol, 11 From the Pastours or peoples 
priding in guifts, 

-Priding, 7/. a. rare. [f. Pring v,+-1NG 2] 
Affecting or displayiag pride. Hence Pri-dingly 
ado., with display of pride, 7 


1817 | 


| 


1852 


1g92 GreEse Art Conny Catch.1.7 This fellowe in a kinde | 


of priding scorne would vsuallie saye [ete.}. «1677 Barrow 


's Suprem. (1687) 123 He pridingly doth set himself | 


Po, 

son all others. 1gxs in 10th Nep, Hési. AISS. Comm. 
App. ¥. 153 Lett them keep their prideing cavalry to stop 
bottles with. 


Pridy, a. Obs. exc. dial, Also 5 Se. prydy, , 
9 dial, preedy. [f. Pring s5,1+-y.] Character- | 


ized by pride ; prond. 


1456 Sm G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 113 He suld nocht | 


be callit x gude knycht, bot ane orguillous, hychty, and 
rydy rebelloure unworthy. 186s, ete. in Ang. 
ridy, preedy (cited fr. Cornwall). 

Prie, obs. form of Pry sd. and w 

|| Prie-dieu (pridys). ([F., lit. ‘pray God’.] 
a. A desk made to support a book or books, and 


| having a foat-piece on which to kneel; a praying- 


desk, kneeling-desk, b. A chair with tall sloping 
back, for the same purpose; also, a chair of this 


form for ordinary use. Also prie-dieu chair. 

(1362 Lanct. F. PL A. v. 163 Pe Clerk of be churche, Sire 
Pers of pridye, and pernel of Flaundres.) 1760 H. Watro.r 
Let. to G. Montagu 28 Jan., Before the altrr, was an arm. 
chair for him, with a blue damask cushion, a grée-Dieu, and 
a footstool of black cloth, 1826 [H. Best) Four Y. tu 
France 8 The litanies are..chanted in the middle of the 
choir, from what Ihave since learned to call a prie-Dicu. 
18g2 M. Arnotp Tristram & Jseulé im. 91 She will fall 
musing..then rise And at her prie-dieu kueel. 1882 Miss 
Braopon Jf?, Royal 111. vi. 123 Miss Bridgeman placed a 
prie-diex chair ina commanding position for the reciter to 
lean upon gracefully. 

Prief(e, obs. Sc. form of Proor, Prove. 

Prier (praia). Also 6 priar, 6- pryer. [f. 
Pry ».+-ER1,] One who pries. 

1ss2 Huroet, Pryer or loker after some myschiefe, (fata. 


1575 Lanenam Le?. (1871) 59 A lystenar, or a priar in at the 
' ehi 


inks or at tbe lokhole. 1674 Bove Axcedl. Theol. ui. 
127 Curious priers into nature. 1790 J. Bruce Source Nile 
II. 577 The monks, the constaut pryers iuto futurity. 

Pries, obs. form of PRicg 53.1 

Priest (prist), s+. Forms: 1-4 préost, (1 
priost, preast, 2 preest, 3 prost), 1-6 prést, 
(3-5 prust, pruest, 4-5 prist, 4-6 pryst. preste, 
priste), 4-7 preest, -e, (2) 4— priest, (4-6 preist, 
-e, 3 preyst, 6 preast, pryste). (OE. fréost = 
ONG. prést, priast, ON. prest-r (Norw. prest, Sw. 
prast, Da. prest); app. shortened from the form 
seen in OS. préstar, OHG. préstar, priestar (MDu., 
Du, MHG., Ger. priester), OF vis. préstere; ulti- 
mately from L. presbyler (-diler), a. Gr. mpeaBirepos 
elder: see PRESRYTER ; perh. immediately through 
a Com. Romanic */rester (whence OF. prestre, 
F, prétre, Sp. preste, lt. prefe). The origin of do 
in OF. préost, and the anterior phonetic history of 
this and the ether monosyllabic forms, are obscure ; 
see Pogatscher Lehnworte tm Altengl. § 142. 
The ON. may have been from OLG., or OE] 

A. Ilastration of Forms. 

(805 Charter Cudred of Kent in O. E. Texis 442 Beforan 
wulfre{de] arcebiscope & xdelhune his messeprioste.) a goo 
(MS. cxt20) Lug. Laws /iilfred c. 21 Bif preost oberne man 
ofslea..-hine biscop onhadize. [cgs0 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. 
ii. 4 Principes sacerdoium (gl) da aldormenn biscopa ved 
mesa-preasta. ¢1000 ‘Etrric Colloguy in Wr.-Wiilcker 
100/13 Sacerdos, mzsseprest.) ¢ 1195 fonk Hom, 17 A\ 
swa be proest pe techet. c1z00 Vices & Virtues ag Priest 
oder munec. a1ago Owl 4 Night. 733 An_prostes upe 
londe singeb. 1325 Poem on Consistory Cris. in Pol, 
Songs (Camden) 159 A pruest proud ase a po, Seppe weddeb 
us bo. 13.. Cursor Af. 2145 (Cott.) He was king and prest 
(Got, priest] o salem. /did. 19136 (Edin.) Pai gaderit oute 
babe prince and priste [v.77. prist, prest, preist, preest}, 
Tbid, 28137 (Cott.) Til vacouth pryst. c1380 Weir Wés. 
(1880) 195 Preostes, pat shulden ben ly3t of heuenly lif. 
+387, Trevisa Sfigden vi. xxix. (MS. Cott. Tib.), ‘Nay’ 
quab Harold, ‘hy bep no prustes, bote a beb wel stalwo: 
buy ates « 1426 Aupetay Poens 3 Pristis that bene lewyd 
in here levyng. c1440 Prom, Parv. 412/2 Preeste, sacer- 
dos, presbiter, capellanus, c14go St. CuthSeri (Surtees) 
6942 A preste sange at ane altere. 1504 Lapy MancareT 
tr. De Jmttatione tv. vi. 268 Whan the preyst sayth masse. 
1521 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V1. 4 To a preiste to syng for 
ad saull, 1529 Preest, c1s40 Pryst (see B. 2a). 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer (passim) Priest. 155 Roatnson tr. More's 
Utop.. (2895) 74 If l were a priest. 1587 Preist (see B. zc]. 

2 Signification. ‘ 

(Etymologically gries# represents Gr. mpeaBuzepos, L. pres- 
byter, Evver; ioe by a.p. 375 or earlier, and thus long 
before the L. or Romanic word was taken into Eng., the L. 
word sacerdos, originally, like Gr. tepevs, applied to the 
sacrificing priests of the heathen deities, and also, in the 
translations of the Scriptures, to the Jewish priests, had 
come to be applied to the Christian ministers also, and thus 
to be a synonym of Sresbyfer. In OE., L. presbyter was 
usually represeuted y préost; L. sacerdos, applied to a 
heathen or Jewish priest, was usually peaeredi ise sacerd 
(regularly so in Hexateuch, Psalms, and Gospels); some- 
times, when applied to 1 Jewish or Christian priest, by préost 
or more particularly messe-préost(Mass-Prirst). But, with 
the elose of the OE. period, sacerd became disused, and 
préost, prést, Vike OF. prestre, became the current word alike 
for presbyter and sacerdos, and thus an ambiguous term. 

1583 Furxe Defence i. 15 Whieh distinction [of tepevs and 
mpeaBvrepos) seeing the vulgar Latine texte doth alwaies 
rightly obserue, it 1s in fauour of your hereticall Sacrificin 
Priesthoode, that you corruptly translate Sacerdos an 
Presbyter alwayes, as though they were all one, a Priest. 
18a7 Wuatety Logic 257 The term ‘lepevs does seem to 
have implied the office of offering sacrifice,..the term Priest 
is ambiguous, as corresponding to the terms ‘Tepeds and 


jal, Dict, | 


PRIEST. 


npeaBurepos respectively, notwithstanding that there are 
points in which these two agree. These therefore should be 
reckoned, uot two different kinds of Priests, but Priests in 
two different senses. 1869 Licutroot Philippians (ed. 2) 
184 The word ‘priest ’ has two different’ senses. Inthe one 
jt is x synonyme for presbyter or elder, and designates the 
minister who presides over and instructs a Christian congre- 
gation; in the other it is equivalent to the Latin sacerdos, 
the Greek iepevs, or the Hebrew j719, the offerer of sacrifices, 
who also performs other mediatorial offices between God 
and mau. 1897 R. C, Monerty I/inisterial Priesthood vii. 
§ 4. 291 The Church of England in her refusal to abandon 
the title ‘priests’ (by this time identified verbally with 
sacerdotes and tepeis).) A me 
I. One whose office is to perform public religious 

functions ; an official minister of religious worship. 
(See also Hich PRIEST, PARISH PRIEST.) 

+1. Used for 2 Prespyter or elder of the early 
church, Obs. rare. (Chiefly in early translations of 
Gr. mpeaBurepos, L. presbyler, in N. Test.) 

a Wreur Jiz. i. 5, I lefte thee at Crete, that thou... 
ordeyne by cytees prestis (Vu/g. presbyteros; 1582 (KAcm.) 
shouldest ordaine priestes by cities}. c1400 Afol. Loll, 
(Camden) 30 Bi forn pat presthed was hied,,.ilk prest of 
Crist was callid indifferently prest and bischop. 1563 Man 
Musculus’ Commonpl. 274 Thei do alleage the place of 
pnt (v. 14): ‘Whan any bodie is sicke amongest you, let 

im brynge in the Priestes [¢aducat presbyieres| of the 
Churche and let them praie ouer him’. 

2. In hierarchical Christian churches: A clergy- 
man ia the second of the holy orders (above a dea- 
con and below a bishop), having antherity to ad- 


minister the sacraments and prenounce absolntion, 

Historically repr. L. presbyter, but often including the 

seuse of L. sacerdos (see above), and thus that of 4 b. 
a. before the Reformation. 

1601-4 (MS. ¢1120) Laws of Atheiberhi c. 1 Biscopes feoh 
xigylde. Preostes feoh ix zylde. Diacones feoh vi re 
Cleroces feoh iii gyide. 695-6 (MS. ¢1120) Laws Wiktred 
c. 6 if priost lefe unriht hemed opbe fulwihde untrumes 
forsitte,..sio he stille his pegnungs: op biscopes dom, 
@ goo, c1195, etc, [see A.]. ¢1a0g Lay. 1 An preost wes ou 
leoden Lazamon wes ihoten. ¢1380 Wyetir Se/, Wks. I11. 

67 Pei sey pat iche bischop and prest may lawfully leeve 
hor first dignyte, and after be a frere. 1483 in Somerset 
Medieval Wills (1901) 239, I woll that my executours fynde 
an honest seculer prest to syng for my soule. 1§29 RasTEtt 
Pastyme, élist. Ront, (1811) 29 Preestis Grekes myght haue 
wyfis which to preestis Latens was forboden. c¢1g40 Pilger. 
T. 54 in Thynne's Animadyv, (1865) App. 78 Benet .. was 
a brother & no pryst. 1670 G. H. /Zisé. bariaats 1. 11. 68 
And from hence wis the original of Bishops, Priests, Deacons 
and Cardinals; there being several ‘Titles and Cardina 
Churches in Rome, the Priests that were Rectors over them, 
were call’d Cardinal Priests. 1763 Buackstone Com. I. 
Introd. iv. 111 Every man was at liberty to contribute his 
tithes to whatever priest or church be pleased, provided 
only that he did ic to some, 1844 Lincanbd Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
1858) L. iv. 133 These ministers were at first confined to the 
three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. /did. IJ. i. 1 
‘The seventh order (that of the priesthood) was subdivide 
into two classes,—of bishops, who possessed it in all its 
plenitude, and of priests, 1874 Stuaas Const. Tfist, 1. viit. 
§ 8s, 227 As the kingdom and shire were tbe natural sphere 
of the bishop, so was the township of the single priest. . 

b. in the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion. (The specific name of the order; but in 
common speech usually comprehended under the 
more general term elergyman, except in rural 
parts of the northern counties, where the parish 
clergyman is commonly called ‘ the priest’.) 

1548-9 (Mar.) 8%. Comm. Prayer, The Fourme of Order- 
ing Priestes. Rubric. The Bisshoppe with the priestes present, 
shal lay theyr handes severally upon the head of every one 
that ¢eceiueth orders. 3652 (/’'¢/e) A Priest to the Temple; 
or the Character ofa Country Parson. ByG. Herbert. 1652 
Evetyn Diary 14 Mar., It being now a rare thing to find 
a priest of the Church of England in a parish pulpit, 1706 
A. Beprorn Temple Afus. iv, 78 Our not xdmitting Priests 
until Four and Twenty Years old, is an Argument. 1833 
Tracts for Times No. §. 11 The Priests and Deacons (whom 
we usually class together under the common name of Clergy- 
men). 

1814 Worpsw. Excursion vit. 3x6 You, Sir, know that in 
a neighbouring vale A priest abides before whose life such 
doubts Fall to the ground. 1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss., 
Priesi, a Church-of-England clergyman: not infrequently 
called a Church-priest. 1887 ‘Maar Wetueran’ 770 
NV.-C, Maids xxiv, Mr. Northcote they called the priest, 
and a real good gentleman he was. P : 

c. in &. C. CA. since the Reformation, aad in 


the Eastern Church. (The usual name in commen 


as well as official use. -— = ’ 
1 Reg. Privy Council Scot, W. 233 Jesuitis or semi- 
ame prevstis. 1615 G. Sanoys Yrav. 164 This place 
belongeth to the Georgians: whose Priests are poore, and 
accept of almes. No other uation say Masse on that altar. 
1631 High Commission Cases (Camden) 197 A petition to 
the Court in behalf of a Popish priest, a prisoner. 1885 
Catholic Dict, (ed. 3) 193/4, If 3 coadjutor is wanted for a 
parish priest, it is for the bishop of the diocese to nominate 
one. hia. 564/2 Missionary priests, such as those in Eng- 
land and Scotland, are mere delegates of the bishop without 
cure of souls in the strict sense, 1903 Afacm. Mag. 4314/2 
we every Catholic parish the priest is at the very heart of 
things. 

8. In more general sense: A clergyman, a member 
of the clerical profession, a minister of religion (in 


OE. often transl. c/erzeus). 4 , ‘ 

*[In Anglo-Saxon use] grves? is a generic term including ail 
clergymen, from the lowest ranks sass-priest specifies one 
who has received the order of priesthood. The simpleclerk 
is the mass-priest’s priest—mzesse-preostes preost.—1 horpe 
11. 412, No. 15 ‘(Lingard Anglo-Saxon Ch 1. iv. (1858) 134). 


PRIEST. 


a tr. Bada's His’. v. xvii, [xix.] (1890) 454-6 He 
[Wilfrid] wars to preoste besceoren fram him [orzg. attonsus 
est ab co}...Pa fyligde hine Wilfrid his preost & his hond- 
peng [orzg. secutus est Vilfrid clericus illius)...On ba tid.. 
was Willirid to Lie ip Price | lors » presbyter 
ordinatus est} ¢ 1000 AUiraic in Wr Vileker 155/30 
Sacerdos, sacerd... Clericus, preost. ¢1450 Prov. in 
Deutsch, Neuphil. (190%) 33 Thow shall do as be preste 
says, hut not as be preste does, 1483 Cath. Ang?. ag1/1 
A Preste, capellanus, flamen,.. sacerdos, presbiter. 1860 
Pirxincton E.xfos. Agpeus Dj b, They said it was neuer 
good worlde synce every shoomaker could tel the priests 
od 3653 Hotcaorr /rocopius, Gothic Wars. ii. 6 For 
let Priests or private men speake as they are perswaded, 
1 can say no other thing concerning God, but that he is 
absolutely good. 1807 Craane Par. Reg. 1.777 Each vil- 
lage inn bas heard the ruffian boast That never priest believed 
his doctrines true. 1813 Suritey Q. Mad iv. 168 War is 
the statesman's game, the priest's delight. 1847 Jaatzs 
Convict iv, We are priests of different churches, 

b. fig. One whose office is likened to that of 
a priest, as a priest of nature, of science, ete. 

1697 Davpsn Virg. Georg. 1.675 Ye sacred Muses... Whose 
Priest Iam, whose holy Fillets wear. 1803-6 Worpsw. 
intint. Istmort. v, The Youth, who daily farther from the 
east Must travel, still is Nature's Priest. 1837 Hae 
Guesseg (1859) 32 Eschylus and Aristotle, Shakspeare and 
Bacon, are priests who preach and expound the mysteries 
of man and the universe. 1850 Tennyson / Afeo, xxxvii, 
This faith has many a purer priest, And many an abler 
voice than thou. 

4. A sacrificing priest, a minister of the altar, 

a. Inthe Jewish church, and other pre-Christian 
systems (as used in the Bible, rendering Heb. 37 
hohe, Gr. lepe’s, L. sacerdos). 

[e9go0: see A. crooe Goss. Nicodemus x. (Thwaites) 
Da cwxedon pa ealdras & ba messepreostas to Pilate.. he hyb 
deabes vig ¢ 3200 OrMin 293 Aaron wass pe firrste 
preost Off Issrawle peode, /did. 466 He [Zacaryas] wass, 
alls icc hafe se33d, God prest, & Godd full cweme. ar 
Cursor MM, 5584 (Cott.) Of (indas] com kinges.. And of his 
brober leui bredd, be pristes bat es lagh ledd. 1382 Wvcnuir 
Gen. xiv, 18 Meichisadech, the vs of Salem ..forsothe he 
was the prest of the heizest God. ~= //ed, vit. 1. 1535 
Coverapate Exod. xxxi, 1o The mynistrynge vestimentes 
of Aaron y* prest. 1597 Hooxer L£eel. Pol, v. Ixxviii. 
$ 2 Because the most eminent part both of Heathen- 
ish and Jewish service did consist in sacrifice, when 
learned men declare what the word Prlest doth properly 
signify according to the mind of the first imposer of that 
name, their ordinary scholies do well exponnd it to impl 
sacrifice. 1611 Brate Yohn xix, 21 Then said the chiefe 
Priests [Vulg. pontifices, Wvcur bischops, Tinpare to 
Geneva hye prestis, RAent. cheefe priests] of the lewes to 
Pilate, Write not, The king of the lewes. 1667 _Mutrow 
&. L. xi 353 Factions they [Israelites) grow; But first 
among tbe Priests dissension springs, Men who attend the 
Altar. 1860 Ganonaa Faiths World \1.713 The high-priest 
and the ordinary priests were chosen exclusively from the 
family of Aaron, It was the duty of the priests to serve at 
the altar, preparing the victims for sacrifice, and offering 
them up onthe altar. 1901 Zncyed. Bibtica 11. 2052 Before 
the Exile there were. differences of rank among the priests; 
but the chief priest was only primus inter pares; even 
Ezekiel knows no high priest in the sense of the Priestly Code, 


b. Ia specifie Christian use, The offieiant at the 
Eucharist and other sacerdotal offices, (Denoting 
the same ecclesiastical order as in 2, but with a 


specific connotation.) 

698-6 Laws Wihktred c. 18 Preost hine clensie sylfes 
sope, in his halgum hragle xtforan wiofode. .Swylce diacon 
hine clansie. asaas Juliana 44 Hwen be preost inwid 
messe noted godes licome. 1466 in Archrologia cen 
1. 37 A hole snte of vestments. .for prest dekyn and sudekya, 
1548-9 (Mar.) B&, Com, Prayer, Communion, Rubric, At 
the tyme appoincted for the ministracion of the holy Com. 
munaion, the Priest that shal execute the holy ministery shall 
put upon hym the vestnre appoincted for that ministracion. 
fbid., Here the priest shall turne hym toward those that 
come to the boly Communion, and shall saye. Vou that do 
truly fete]. £62¢., Then shall thys generall Confession bee 
made,.by one of the ministers, or by the prieste himselfe, 
2657, Sparrow Bk. Com. Praycr (2684) 217 [Of Eucharistic 
rite in Eastern Ch.] When this Hymn of praise is finished, 
the Deacons with the Priest, set the holy Bread and Cup of 
Blessing upon the Altar. 7did. 340 In respect of this Sucri. 
fice of the Eucharist, the Ancients have usually call'd those 
that offer it up, Priests. 1858 J. H. Brunt (sitde) The 
Position of the Priest at the Altar, 1870 —~ Dict. Doctr. & 
Hist. Theol. 59: ‘Vhe chief sacerdotal function of the 
Christian priest is to offer up on behaif of the people the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 691 It is 
the office of a priest, according to the Pontifical, ‘to offer, 
bless, rnie, preach, and baptise*. First, he is empowered to 
offer that sacrifice of the Mass which is the centre of all the 
Church's worship... He succeeds the Jewish ‘elder’ as well 
asthe Jewish priest. Hence he is called iepets and sacerdos 


—ie. ‘sacrificing priest ’, but also presbyter—i.e. ‘elder’. 


¢. In a spiritual sense, applied (a) to Christ in 

his sacrificial or mediatorial character. (After 
Heb. v, 6, vii. a) (Cf. Hic priest tb.) 

¢xz00 Orin 361, & ec forrbi patt he [Crist] wass Preost, 
Hefedd off alle preostess. 21340 Hamrots Psalter xix, 5 
rE prophet spekis of crist as of a prest, pat sail offire. 1383 
Vere Ffed, vii. 17 Thou art a prest into withouten ende, 
vp the ordre of Melchisedech. 1667 Mitton /. Z. x1. 25 
See Father, ..these Sighs And Prayers..! thy Priest before 
thee bring. 1681-6 J. Scorr Cr. Lif (1747) 111. 586 That 
individual Humanity, which as our Priest he offered up for 
us on the Cross. xgrg Watts Ps. cx. 17 Jesus our Priest for 
ever lives To plead for us above. rgot Br. Gore Body of 
Christ iii, § 3 (1907) 192 This means that alt our prayers 
and offerings have been united to tbe abiding sacrifice and 
offered by the Heavenly Priest. 

(4) to all believers (after Rev. i. 6), and to the 
Christian Charch. 


Vor, Vil. 


1353 


1388 Wyciir Rev. (.6 The which..made ns a kingdom, 
and prestes to God and to his fadir. (1539 Bistz (Great) 
Exod, xix. 6 Ve shall be vnto me also a kyngdome of 

restes & an holy people.] 1626 Donna Serm, iv. (1640) 33 

Every man should come to that Altar, as holy as the Priest, 
for there be is a Priest. 1810 J. Benson Bidie 1, Exod, 
xix. 6 Thus all believers are, through Christ, made to our 
God kings and priests, 1897 R. C. Mosercy Ministerial 
Priesthood vii. § a. 256 Then the Church is God's priest in 
the world and for the world. /éid, $3. 379 If the Christian 
Church is a ‘ priest‘, offering ‘sacrifice’ in the perpetual 
Eucharist. F 

5. An official minister of a pagan or non- 
Christian religlon; originally implying sacrificial 
functions, bat in later nse often applied to the 
functionaries of any religions system, whether 
sacrificial or not. 

c1aso Gen. & Ex. 3922 Balaac king was for-dred for- 
dan,.. And sente after balaam de prest. arzoo Cursor Af. 
s4ra (Cott.) Pe landes o pat lede, Dat taght was for pe 
preiste to fede, 138a Wycetir 2 Atags al. 13 Matban..the 
prest i preest) of Baal, thei slewen before the auter. 
e1goa Destr. Troy 10784 In lono ioly temple., Therein 
Paria was put with prestis of be laghe. 1601 Gai. Ful. 
u. ii, 5 Go bid the Priests do present Sacrifice. 1615 G. 
Sannys 7rav. 55 The Priest doth sometimes reade vnto 
them some part of the Alcoran. 1732 Pore £ss. Man 1,27 
As Eastern priests in giddy circles rnn, And turn their hends 
to imitate the Sun. bis H. Huntea tr. St.-Prerre’s Stud. 
Nat. (2799) III, 315 He hud me educated by the priests of 
the Temple of Osiris, a18aa E. D. Crarxe Trav. Russia 
(1839) 70/1 A party of the elder Calmucks, beaded by their 
priest. 1835 Tutatwat. Greece I. vi. 201 The term priest 
always related not only to some particular deity, but to 
some particulur seat of his worship. 1866 Tennyson 
Victiin i, The Priest in horror about bis nitar To Thor and 
Odin lifteda hand. 1885 W. R. Smituin Encyed, Brit, XIX. 
730/t Orthodox Islam has never had real priests, doing 
religious acts on behalf of others, 

+b. Applied to a Prigstess. Obs, rare. 

3899 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 262 She was 
a pretty pinckany and Venus priest. 1608 Suaxs. Per. v. 
i. 243 Diana. My Temple stands in Ephesus..Tbere when 
He maiden priests are met ee (etc.. 1624 Cuarman 
Masque Mid. Temple ii. Aiijb, A little more elenate, sate 
Eunomia, the Virgine Priest of the Goddesse Ilonor. 

+6. Allusively, 7 de (a person’s) Artest: to kill 
him. ?. 0s. (In allusion to the function of a priest 
in ppec eras the last offices to the dying.) 

(The sense of quot. ¢ 1430 is doubtful.) 

[c.1430 Sy7 Gener. (Roxb.) aye The Iren with the haw- 
berk met Right ageyn the self brest; Wel nigh it had ben 
his prest.) 1592 Kyp Oe Trag. ut. ili. 37 Who first laies 
hand on me, ile be his Priest. 1593 Suaxs, 2 f/en, V7, 1m, 
i. 272 And to preserne my Soneraigne from his Foe, Sa 
but the word, and { will be his Priest. ?a@1800 in Cock's 
Stuiple Strains (1810) 135 (Jam.) ae claught the fellow by 
the breast, An’ wi’ an awfu’ shak, Swore he wad shortly 
be his priest. 

II. Transferred senses, 

7. A mallet or other weapon nsed to kill a fish 
when Bele (Chiefly In Ireland.) Cf. 6. 

1851 Nawtanp Lane, Leg. & Fly-Fishing 284 note, Priest, 
a short wooden mallet, whose offices are required when the 
salmon is in extremis. sg00 W. Sanioa Mike & Perch xi. 
375 The baton, or short succes nsed to perform the last 
offices for captured fish is still called the ‘ priest’, the name 
lingering, perhnps, more in Ireland than in epland or 
Scotland 3906 AMacm, Mag. Nov. 28 Lydon. .lifted an 
iron thole-pin for a ‘priest ', gave a couple of decisive taps, 
and then laid it on the boards of the boat, 

8. Angling. Name for a kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Faancis Angling x. (1880) 369 The Priest..is a 
good general fly, 

9. A faney breed of pigeons, of various colonrs. 

1904 Zines 6 Jan. 8/5 Priests, birds rarely seen nowadays 
at exhibitions. 

III. atfrié. and Comb. 

10. a. Appositive (= that is a priest), as prvest- 
astronomer, -chaplain, -doctor, -hermit, -king, 
-hnight, -monk (= Hieromonacn), -noble, -philo- 
Sopher, -poet, prince, -statesmtan, -victim. b. Of 
or pertaining to a priest or priests; priestly, sacer- 
dotal, as priest-death, + -flock, -kingdom, +-linen, 
-massacre, -trap. Also PRIESTCRAFT. ©, Objee- 
tive, instrnmental, etc., as Priest-baiting, -catcher, 
-harbouring, -hunter, -taker; priest-catching adj. 
(all in reference to the treatment of R. C. priests 
under the penal laws); frtest-striver (one who 
strives or contends with a priest); priest-educated, 
-guarded, -hating, -led, -prompted adjs. Also 
PRIEST-RIDDEN. . Special combs. (often with 
priest's): + priest's bonnet, name of some plant 
(? = priest's hood); priest-cap, priest's cap, 
(a) “it. a cap worn by a priest; (4) Fortif. an 
outwork with three salient and two re-entrant 
angles; tprieat(’a) crown, an old name for the 
dandelion, from the bald appearance of the recep- 
tacle (like a priest’s shaven crown) when the pappus 
is blown off; priest-fish, the black rock-fish 
(Sebastichthys mystinus), common along the Pacific 
const of N. America; prieat’s hole, a secrct 
chamber or hiding-place for a (Roman Cathelie) 
priest (in times of the penal laws); prieat’a hood, 
aname for the wild Arum (4. maculatum), from 
the form of the ey (cf. MonksHoop); prieat- 


ill, the ague (dia/.) (Halliw. 1847-38); priest-in- 


PRIEST. 


the-pulpit = priest's hood (the spathe representing 
the pulpit, and the spadix the priest); prieat('a) 
pintle, (2) = prec. (from the form of the spadix : 
cf. Cuckoo-Prnt); (6) a name for Orchis mascula 
or other species of Orchis; prieat-viear, in some 
cathedrals, the name of a vicar choral who is a 
priest ; a minor canon. 

1899 0. Rev, Apr. 456 The crowd. .cheerfully Joined the 
Sport of “priest-baiting, 1685 J. CHamarrtayns Coffee, Tea 
4 Choc. 7 The Berries grow on a tree much like our * Priests 
Bonnet. 1704 J. Harzis Ler. Techn. 1, Bonnet a Prestre, 
or the * Priest's Cag, (n Fortification, is an Out-work having 
at the Head three Saliant Angles, and two Inwards. 1887 
R. B, Iewin in Battles & Leaders Civ. War I. 595 Paine 
attacked..at..the strongest point of the whole work, the 
priest-cap near the Jackson road. 1899 Daily News 14 Sept. 
6/4 Rabbi—, attired in white robes, bound by a girdle, and 
surmounted by the scarf and priest-cap of white silk. 1688 Sir 
J. Kuatcnaute Diary in WV. & £; 3rd Ser. (1864) VI. 2/1 We 
should pay that respect to our *Priest-catchers they expected 
att our hands, 1886 J. Gittow Lit. § Biog. Hist. Eng, Cath. 
II. 531 One of those objectionable officials called pursuivants 
or priest-catchers, 1644 Afercurius Civicus 19-25 July 587 
He would have nothing to doe with such “priest-catching 
Knaves. 1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) Il, 1 B Wee found 
him besett close with Walter Montague, his *priest chap- 
laine. 1483 Cath. Angi. 391/1 *Preste crowne, gucdam 
herba vel flos. 530 PatsGa. 258/2 Prestes crowne that 
flyeth about in somer, daréedicn. 1598 FLosio, Ambra. 
sine, .. Also Dandelion, Priests crown, Swines snont, 
Monkshead or Dogs teeth, 1897 Hazurrt Ourselres 67 
The *Priest-Doctor has, like the Barber-Surgeon, re- 
linquished bis double function. ¢1200 Orsin 489, & talde 
lazhess *prestefloce Comm all off pa twa prestess. 1848 
Euza Coox He that is without Sin i, A simple creed, 
Whose saving might has no “priest-gnarded bound. 1894 
Fisnwick Hist, Lancs. 332 + Priest’ arbouring was soon 
amongst the most prolific causes of arrest and imprisonment, 
€1440 geass oO Tales 128 Pe maister of his felowship 
went & shrafe hym vnto a “preste bermett, 1660 Perys 
Diary 13 May, At a Catholique bouse, he was fain to lie in 
the *priest’s hole a good while. 1850 E. Warevaton 2. 
Hastings 11, 185 This was one of the old places of conceal. 
ment called Priests Holes. ¢35§16 Grete Herball coxv, 
Njb/r Some call it *prestes hode, for it hath as it were a 
cape & a tongue in it lyke serpentyne of dragons. 1875 
Forev Ree. Eng. Prov. Soc, Fesus 11 493 Mr. Wiseman., 
got the “priest-hunters to come there at midnight with their 
band. 1907 Daily News 28 May 11/2 It is knownalso.as Wake- 
Robin, Cuckoo Pint, and Lords-and-Ladies, but neither of 
these names describes the plant so well as the quaint * Priest- 
in-the-Pulpit. 1866-7 Barinc-Gourp Cur. Alyths Mid, 
Ages, Prester Fohn (1894) 46 The reports..of the piety and 
the magnificence of the *Priest-King (Prester John). 1877 
J. E. Carpenter tr. Ziele's Hist. Relig. 55 Lower Egypt 
throws off the yoke of the priest-Kings of Thebes, 189 
Saver Patriarchal Palestine iii. 74 [Abram] had Ped 
peace to the conntry of the priest-king (Melchizedek). 1908 
Expositor Mar. 185 The character assumed by the Macca- 
baenn “priest-kingdom. 1826 W. E. Anoarws Exam, 
Fox's Cal. Prot. Saints 47 The cause for which the “priest~ 
knight and the duchess-gentlewoman suffered. 1649 Mitton 
Eitkon, xv. Wks. 1851 hare Those * Priest-led Terodians 
with thir blind gnides are in the Ditch already. 1891 G, 
Macponatp Sonn. conc. Jesus xviii, Despised! rejected 
by the priest-led roar Of multitudes! 1561 Keg. Privy 
council Scot. \, 175 Thre fardellis *prest lynnyng, allegit 
schippit be Anthonie Triciane. 1713 Snartesa. Charae. 
(1737) 1. 86 Much less won'd you..bave carry'd on this 
mragopheny, or “priest-massacre, with such a_ barbarous 
zeal, 1881 'T. E. Briocett Hist. Eucharist in Gt. Brit. (U1. 
167 Regulations regarding the private masses of the "priest- 
monks. 1872 Bacenot PAysics & Pod. (1876) 38 The policy 
of the old “priest-nobles of Egypt and India. 1:71: SHaFtese. 
Charae. (1737) 111. 76 ‘Twas satisfaction enough to the 
“priest-philosopher. 1578 Lyta Dodoens u. Ii. 322 The 
first kinde is called in Greeke dpyis, Orchis..in English 
--*Priest pintell, /déd. 111. vii. 323 This plant fs called..in 
Latine Arum:..ia English also it is commonly called Aron, 
Priestes pyntill, Cockowpintell. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
tr 56/1 Dog-stone flower..is generally known by the 
name of Priest-Pintle, or Goat-Stones. 1895 Pog. Sci. 
Monthly Avg. 440 The “priest-poet, appointed eulogizer of 
the deity he serves, is the first poet. 1877 J. E. Caapenter 
tr. Tiele's Hist. Relig. 56 The conflict of the Ethiopian 
“priest-princes..was in part national, 1839-52 Batcey Festus 
xix. 271 As guiltless,. As is the oracle of an extinct god Of its 
*priest-prompted answer. 1860 Pussy Min. Proph. 27 Ho 
says not, they were “priest-strivers, but were ike priest- 
strivers, persons whose habit it was to strive with those who 
spoke in God's Name. 1679 Brapcey in R. Mansel Narr. 

‘opish Plot (1680) 49 Sbe heard the said Lawton was a 
“Priest-taker, 168: Davpen Spanish Friar ut. iii. 36 
A *Priest-trap at their door to lay, For holy Vermin that in 
houses prey. 1688 F.xfed. Prinee of Orange in Select. /r. 
Harl, Misc. (t793) 471 The prince commanded Dr. Burnet 
to order the “priest-vicars of the cathedral, not to pray for 
the prince of Wales. 18: Act 1 & 2 Vict. c, 106 § 39 
Any spiritual person, being Prebendary, Canon, Priest Vicar, 
Vicar Choral, or Minor Canon in an thedral or Collegiate 
Church, 1901 Crockford's Cler. Direct. p. Wii, Exeter... 
Priest-Vicars, a Corporation. 1895 Grapstons in 19¢h Cent. 
Dec. 1074 The recovery of this race. .is by a *Priest-Victim 
foreshadowed in ancient predictions, 

Priest (prist), v. [f. prec. sh.] . 

1. iutr. To exercise the ministry or functiens of 
a priest. Also fo priest it. ? Obs. ‘ 

cxgo0 Afol, Loli, 34 Prestis pat prestun wel be pei hnde 
worpi dowble honor. rg09 Baactay Shyp of Folys oa 
1. 258 Courters become i. nought knowynge but the 
dyce; They preste not for god, bot for a benefyce. 64a 
1. Goonowin Christ set forth 120 Christ had not been an 
High-Priest, ifhe bad not gone to heaven, and Priested it 
there toa (as I may so speak). " 

2, trans, To make (any one) a priest; to ordain 
to the priesthood, admit to priest’s orders, 

sg0q Sury Wille (Camden) 97 Tyllhe be of no ers to 

i 


PRIESTAL. 


be prystyd. 1g08 Kenneoir Féyting w. Dunbar 309 Thow 
cae Apes and ordanit be Sathan For to be borne to do 
thy kin defame. 1581 J. Bext Haddon's Ausw, Osor. 28 
One Stephen was made Pope, who..doth first unpriest, an 
afterwardes newpriest agayne all such as Const efore him 
had priested. 1647 Trarr Comzz. Phit, i 1 And yet how 
eager were our late factours for Rome to have priested us all. 
1823 Br. J. Jenn in Forster Lf App. 721 Deacons seekin 
to riested, must exhibit their letters of orders. 1896 
J. H. Wytre ‘fist. Eng, Hen. 1V, 11%. 394 John was only 
in deacon's orders, hut he was priested by Cardinal Brogny, 
+3. To bless as a priest: see PRIESTED below. 
Hence Prie‘sted ffi a., (@) ordained to the 
priesthood ; + (2) blessed by a priest (quot. 1603); 
Priesting vi. sd., (a) the function of a priest, 
priestly ministration ; (J) ordination to the pricst- 


hood. 

1550 CROWLEY Inform. & Petit. 2 For lyk causes do our 
ministers. .applye themselves to priestyng, because they lyke 
wel the ydelnes of the lyfe. 1603 Haasnet Pop. Jnipost. 
80 To have a precious payre of priested gloves. .{such] us 
they may use against any Sparrow-blasting or Sprite-hlast- 
ing of the Devil. 1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless 
Cath, 123 Had She not relied too much vpon the Priested 
sort, her End had not beene so sudden nor vnkinde. 1641 
Mitton Pre?. Epise.24 Bearing the image of Ged according 
to his ruling, and of Christ according to his priesting. 1895 
S. Mostyn Curatica ix, lt was the anniversary..of my 
ordination, and the day of my priesting. 

Priestal (pristil), a. rave. [f. Prizst sd. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or having the character of 
a priest or priests ; sacerdotal. 

1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xvii. § 2. 340 Apparent priests 
may be not really priestal. 1848 Curevea JVand. Pilgr. 
xxviii. 184 The matter has ended in the establishment of a 
priestal republican despotism. 

Priesteraft (pr7stkraft). : 

1. The ‘craft’ or husiness of a priest ; the exercise 
of priestly functions. (Now only as an etymological 
nonce-use.) 

1483 Seidl of Caus Edin. 2 May, MS. (Jam,), To the wp- 
holde of devyne service at the said alter onklie and daylie, 
and to the priestcraft at the alter as effeirs. 1900 in C4. 
Times 9 Mar. 267/2 ‘Craft’ means art, dexterity, skill... 
Priestcraft in a good sense simply means the diligent and 
able exercise of priestly functions. 

2, Priestly craft, or policy; the arts used by 
ambitious and worldly priests to impose upoa the 
multitude or further their own interests. 

1681 Davoen Ads. § Achit. 1. 1 In pious times ere priest- 
craft did begin. 1700 Totanp Cito x, Religion’s safe, with 
Priesteraft is the War. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible (ed. 2) 
197 The extreme folly, to which credulity and priestcraft 
can go, 1834 Lytton /’ompeii 1. viii, 1 would preserve the 
delusions of priestcraft, for they are serviceable to the mul- 
titude. 1869 L. Scumitz in Saith’s Diet. Gr. & Row. 
Antig, 838/2 Freethinkers and unbelievers locked upon the 
[Delphic] oracle as a skilful contrivance of priesteraft which 
had then outgrown itself, 

Hence Prie‘stcrafty a., charactcrized by priest- 
craft. 3846 Woacestea cites Ch. O4, 

Priestdom (pristdam). [f Prigst sd. + -pou.] 
ta. The office of priest, priesthood. Oss. +b. 
With possessive, as a mock title (cf. PRIESTSITIP), 
Obs. oc. The rule or dominion of priests. rare. 

1§28 Tixpate Obed. Chr. Alan 135, He was cursed 
and loost the kyngdome and also the prestdome, 1588 
Marpretl. Epist, (Arb.) 26, 1 woulde praye your priestdomes 
to tell me which is the better scholler, 1615 Ste E. Hoay 
Curry-combe iii, 130 Your answer puts the nose of your 
Priestdome clean out of ioynt. 1871 H, B, Forman Living 
Poets 2 The people crucified by king-craft and priest-dom. 
1895 Crockett Bog Myrtle 1. i, 20 It is a mistaken belief 
that priestdom died when they spelled it Presbytery. 

+Priesterly, ¢. Olds. rare—'. [app. ad. G. 
priesterlich, {. priester Priest 5b, + -ich, -L¥1.] 
= PRIESTLY. 

1535 Coveapate Exod. xix. 6 Ye shall be vnto me a 
presterly kingdome, and an holy people. 

+ Prie-stery. Obs, nonce-wad. [f. Prins sd. + 
-ERY.] Priests collectively ; 2 body or company 
of priests. (conlempiuous.) 

1649 Mitton £ikon. i, The King among all his priestery, 
and all those numberless volumes of their theological distil- 
lations, not meeting with one man or book of that coat that 
could befriend him with a prayer in captivity. 

Priestess (pr7stés). [f. PRIEST 5). +-Es31, 
taking the place of the earlier PRIESTRESS.] 

1. A female priest; a woman who holds the 
position and performs the functions of a priest, or. 

(loosely) of a minister of religion, 

3 Caeecn in Dryden's Fuvenal xiii. (1697) 336 Hi $ 
to Delphos, humbly begs Advice; And ee o Paetacs 
by Command replies. 1709 J. Jonnson Clergym, Vade M. 
it. 99 Priestesses or women-presidents are not to he consti- 
tuted in the church. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (x760} II. 
476 In the next room are the heads of Livia Augusta veiled 
and a priestess of Cybele. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nal. (18 4) 
TI. 451 The gifted priestess among the quakers is known is 
her green apron, 1884 Sia S. St. Joun Aayti v. 184 He 
(Salnave]..made considerable presents to the (eon 
priests and priestesses. 

b. fg. and transf. 

1736 Pore £474 Sat, m. 234 Her priestess Muse forbids 
the Good to die, And opes the oe of Eteroity., 18:1 

L. M. Hawxins C'tess & Gertr. 1. 101 If mistresses of 
families will make their own passions their idols, they can 
seldom hope for virtuous priestesses to serve. the altar. 
1817 Lapy Moacan France \. (1818) 1. 48 Pretty doxguets 
are tossed into the carriage windows.. while the little 
priestesses of Flora offer their gratuitous prayer of ‘don 


1854 


vovace’. x8e0 Tennyson J Ment. iii, O Sorrow, éruel 
iellovahie: agheoe in the vaults of Death. 

2. A priest's wife. (col/og.) ; 

1709 Mas. Mantey Secret Meut. I. 158 The Priestess 
flounced out of the House, call’d for her Coachman, and hid 
him put in his Horses, for away would she go. 1778 Chron. 
in Aun. Reg. 207/2 The Jew priest of the Hamburgh Syna- 
gogue, in Fenchurch-Street, was divorced from his priestess. 

Hence Prie'stesshood, the office of a priestess ; 


the system of priestesses. 

1841 C. E. Lestea Glory Eng. I. 139 When one of the 
six.. happens to die, the remaining five fill up the void; and 
thus the priesthood, or, rather, priestesshood, lives on ina 
sort of corporate immortality. 1887 H.R. Hawets Light 
of Ages v. 145 The priesthood and priestesshood were as 
perfectly organised. i 

+ Prie’sthead. Forms: see Prizsr: also 4-6 
prestede, -hed. [f. PRigsT sJ.+-HEAD.] = next. 

ax300 Cursor M.21695 Quen strijf was bute be preisthede 
In baa dais mang be Tuas lede. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
xxxii. (Yustin) 62 Of par prestede he had hade, Bot seruice 
til ydolis he made. Pee Afol, Loll. 30 Biforn pat 
presthed was hied. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 36 S. Paul writis 
.of his [Christ's] halie preistheid and sacrifis. 1535 Covea- 
pate Mal, iii, heading, Off the abrogacion of the olde 
leuiticall prestheade. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 96 
Thomas Creme some tyme archehyshoppe of Cantorbery.. 
was degradyd..of hys archebyshoppecheppe, & presthed. 
1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 110 The onlie Prince of 
ye priestheed of God. 

Priesthood (pristjhud). Forms: see PRIEST 
and -Hoop; also 4 prestod, -hold, 6 -woode. 
(OE. préosthdd, £. préos?, Priest sb. + -kdd, -HOoD.] 

1. The office or function of a priest; the condition 
of heing a priest ; the order of priest. 

agoo tr. Brda's Hist, 1. vii. (1890) 34 Da gelamp pet he 
sumne Godes mann preosthades forzg. clericum quendam].. 
on gestlidnysse onfeng. c¢1000 Adéheln: Gloss. 3692 in 
Napier O. £. Glosses 98 Clericatus, preosthades, ¢ 1380 
Wryette H7&s. (1880) 58 Who euere come to prestod. /d7d, 

8 Nowe, whanne presthold stondep in peny clerkis, 1387 

fanvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 105 Symon... preost of pe temple 
and Biss obs ese Fe preosthood of Appolinus duke of 
Phenicia. /éid. 125 He hadde renewed be principalte and 
be preosthode. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 412/2 Preesthood, 
presbiteratus. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Ordering 
of Priests, Revuerende Father in God, 1 presente unto you, 
these persones presente, to bee admitted to the ordre of 
Priesthode, 1662 Stiuincre. Orig, Sacr. u. vii. § 12 
When an order of Priesthood different from the Aaronicall 
should be set up. 1729 Law Serious C. x. (1732) 142 He 
therefore..is like him that abuses the Priesthood, 1865 
R. W. Dace Yew. Lenip, xiii. (1877) 139 It. was these cir- 
cumstances that made the priesthood of Melchizedek unique. 

b. The priestly office of Christ, of his Church, 
or of believers. 

1382 Wreur //eé. vii. 24 (Christ], for that he dwelle 
into withouten ende, hath euerelastyng presthod. 1681-6 

. Scott Car, nue (1747) 111. 130 To explain the Priest- 

ood, and Priestly Acts of our Saviour. 185: Pusey Let. 
to BS. London 25 \n His abiding Priesthood after the order 
of Melchisedech, He pleads, in Heaven, what He has com- 
manded us to plead on earth. 1868 Lywcn Rivulet cx, ii, 
And the pale Victim, in the strife, Eternal priesthood earns, 
1897 R. C. Moseaty Jintsterial Priesthood iii. 87 The 
true rationale and the true distinction (within the inclusive 
priesthood of the Christian Church Body) at once of the 
priesthood of the Christian layman, and of the priesthood of 
the Christian minister. /d7d. iii, § 2. 251 The Church's 
priesthood being in its inner truth the priesthood of Christ, 
35 a substantial reality. 

c. The priestly office personified. 

1393 LancL. P. Pi. C. xxtt. 334 Grace deuysede A cart, 
hihte cristendome, to carien home ers sheues ;..And 
made preesthood haiwarde. ¢1420 YLypc. Assendly of 
Gods 839 Preesthood theym fotowyd with the Sacramentes, 
And Sadnesse also with the Commaundementes. /did. 1426, 
1452, ete. 

+d. With possessive, as a mock title for a priest. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. V/, W.i.23 What, Cardinall? Is your 
Priest-hood growne peremptorie 

2. The office or order as embodied in or repre- 
sented by the persons holding it; hence, The 
system of priests; the or a body of priests. 

1377 LancL. 7. PZ. B. xv..93 Rizt so out of holicherche 
alle yueles spredeth, There inparfyt presthod is prechoures 
and techeres. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 11778 The glemyng of 
gold, pat glottes bere hertis..puttes the pouer of pristhode 
ahake. 3539 Brave (Great) 1 7s. iv. 14 The layinge on 
of handes by the auctoryte of presthode. 1678 Daypen 
& Ler Gidipus ut. i, Oh, why has priesthood privilege to 
lie, And yet to be believed! 3756-7 tr. Keyster’s Trav. 
(1760) I. 415 This severity is easily accounted for from the 
dignity assumed hy the priesthood. 1820 Byaon Mar. Fal, 
1. i, But the priests—1 douht the priesthood Will not be 
with us. 1883 Gimoua Mongols xxxi. 361 Sacred hooks 
used hy the ppesthoed and laity of Mongolia. 

transf. and fig. 1382 Wycur x Pet. ii, 9 3e ben a kynd 
chosun, kyngly presthod, holy folk [1526 aT inpkige a chosen 

encracion, a royall presthod]. 1805 W. Taytoa in Ann. 
ine III. 257 Schemes of public instruction..may hire the 
literary priesthood of philosophy, to all the servility which it 
imputes to the Christian clergy. 1901 Br. Gong in Dazly 
on 18 Oct. 6/7 There must te a priesthood of medicine. 
r riestianity. nonce.wd. (Humorously f. 

"Rist 5d, after Christianity.] <A hostile appella- 
Non or Spee ae 

i I. IN (fi¢Ze) Priestianity, or a View hi 

Disparity between the Apostles and iis Noten retenne 
Clergy, 1843 Parr Let. to R. Odell Wks. 1828 VIII. 224 
He has a larger share of priestianity th: istiani 

eee y than of christianity. 

ar Prie‘stish, 2. Os. [f£ Prirsr sé. 4 -1si 1] 

+ belonging to, or characteristic of a priest} 


priestly, sacerdotal, (Chiefly contempinous.) 


PRIESTLY. 


+ 1g29 Supple, to King (E.E.T.S.) 45 No neade of longe, 
prystishe prayers. 1§53 Brcon Reliques of Rome (1563) 
26 b, Pope Siricius ordayned y* priestishe orders should not 
be genen altogether at one time, but at sundrye tymes, 
1569 FE. Hake Mewes Powles Churchyarde F vij, Much 
lesse that 1 depraued haue all Preachers so attyrde In 
Priestish weedes, as Popelings were. 

Priestism (pr7stiz’m). [f- Prirsr sé. +-18.] 
The system, spirit, methods, or practices of priests; 
sacerdotalism. (In hostile use.) 

1 Miaut in Nonconf 11. 145 Priestism, the first-born 
child of worldliness and hypocrisy. 1887 J. Paekea in 
Chr. World 4 Aug. 589 All priestism is bad, whether in the 
Establishment or in Nonconformist churches. 

Priestless (pristlés), a. [f. Priest sd.+ 
-LE88.] Without a priest; not having, or not 


attended by, a pricst. 

1397 R. Grouc, (Rolls) rr30t Euere lokede pis burgeis 
wan hii were yorp idriue, Prestles hom was wel wo pat hii 
nere issriue. 1879 Bartnc-GouLp Gevorany II. 145 In these 
priestless parish churches, at the hour of mass the congre- 
gation assembles. 1885 Fareaatan Catholicisn: Rom. & 
Angi. iv. (1899) 169 1t stood among the ancient faiths as a 
strange and extraordinary thing—a priestless religion. 

Priestlet (pristlét). [f. as prec. + -LET.] 
= Priestiina 1, (Contemptnous.) 

1880 Vean. Lee Stud. Jtaly 137 Dapper literary priestlets 


redolent of bergamot and sonnets. 1883 Corns. Mag. 568 
The priestlets in the train of a bishop. ~ 


Priestlike (pristloik), z. (adv.) _[f. as prec. 
+-LIKE.] Like, or like that of, a priest; resem- 
bling, pertaining or proper to, characteristic of, or 
befitting a priest ; priestly, sacerdotal. 

1470 Henav IVallace wv. goa Than Wallace..Arayit him 
weill in till a preistlik goun. 2989 Ayumer /Jarborowe Oivb, 
Let your portion be mpe ent e and not princelike. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 345 A very learned, religious, 
and Deesare aperrey on HAKS, Cor, v. i. 36 We haue 
suppler Soules ‘Then in our Priest-like Fasts. 2181 Keats 
Last Sonn., The moving waters at their priestlike task Of 
pure ablution round earth's human shores. 183: Caatyte 
Alise. (1857) LI. 189 There is something priest-like in that 
Life of his. ; § E 

B. adv, Like a priest; in the character or 
manner of a priest. 

I $55 T. Starteton Foriy. Faith 152 Hazard their lininges 
rather then go priestlike, 1612 Snaxs. Jind. 7. ii. 237, 
1 have trusted thee..With all the neerest things to my 
heart, as well My Chamber-Councels, wherein (Priest-like) 
thou Hast cleans‘d my Bosome. 

Priestliness (pristlinés). [f£ Pruestiy a. + 
-NESS.] Priestly quality or character. 

1681 hole Duty Nations 22 Cloath'd with that Denomina- 
tion of Priestliness, use hath appropriated to it. 1870 
Disrarit Lothair xliv, The Bishop..had now..to restrain 
his exuberant priestliness. 1897 R. C. Moaraty Ministerial 
Priesthood vii. § 3. 263 The true priestliness necessarily 
carries with it the pastoral character; the real pastoral 
character is but an expression, in outward life, of priestliness. 

Priestling (pristlin). [f. Priest sd. + -1ine},] 

1. A little, young, petty, or insignificant priest. 
(Usnally contemptuons. ) 

1629 Maxwett tr, /erodian (1635) 286 This brave young 
priestling as he sacrificed, and caperd about the Altars,.. 
was curiously eyed of all. 1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. Peace 
Wks. 1851 [V. 570 The Rebellion which was even then 
design’d in the close purpose of these unhallow'd Priest- 
lings. 1816 Souruey in Q, Xev. X1V. 352 For the purpose 
of conciliating the good will of the prelates and priestlings. 
1866 J. H. Newman Geroutius iv, 29 Such fudge, As priest. 
lings prate, Is his guerdon. P * 

2. A person weakly or servilely devoted to a priest- 
hood or priestly system. rave. (Cf. worldling.) 

1720 Gorpon & Taexcnaap /ndepend. Whig (1728) 179 
It fs no Wonder that weak People now a-days should believe 
in Priests, and not in Christ; should be Priestlings, and 
not Christians. 1907 19/4 Cent. Mar. 464 The priestlings 
of the Centre exclaimed that the finger of God had done it. 

Priestly (pristli), «. [£ Priest sd.+-1¥1; 
in OE. prdostiic.] ; . 

1. Of or pertaining to a priest or priests ; Sacer~ 
dotal; + in OE., canonical (0ds.). iene. 

¢ 1000 Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. MS. 191, 150 Eac ic mingic 
pat hi gemunon pees preostlican regoles. 1535 CoverpaLe 
1 Esdras viii, 55, 1 weied them the golde & the syluer & all 
the prestly ornamentes of the house of oure G 1561 T. 
Noaton Calvin's Inst. 1. vii. (1634) 156 They are all endued 
both with Priestly and Kingly honour. 1641 Jopeachm, 
Wren in Rushw, Hist. Co?z. ut. (1692) 1. 354 Some of which 
he did against his Priestly Word given to the said Patrons, 
or their Friends, in verbo Sacerdotis, not to do the same. 
1783 Patrstiey Corrupt. Chr. 1.11. 224 Lactantius said little 
..of Christ's priestly office. 2838 Tntaiwat. Greece xi. HG 
6 The tribe which has been taken for a priestly caste. 1891 
Manag, Saursauay in Daily News 22 Jan. 6/1 Priestly rule 
is the great vice of the religious organization..; it 18 ithe 
attempt to use the influence gained by teachers of religion, 
by virtue of their holy mission, in the furtherance of secular 
ends. 1901 Br. Gora Body of Christ iv. § 4 {x907) 255 The 
fathers..clearly see that the priestly action of Christ 1s now 
in heaven. | ae! 

b. Priestly code, in O. T. criticism: A same 
given to one of the constituent elements which 
recent criticism finds in the Hexatench, and holds 
to constitute the framework of the whole in its 
existing form. Also called Priests’ code, Priestly 
writing; so Priestly writer, the writer of this. 

[1891 Datver /nfvod. Lit. O. Test. 9 By Ewald it was 
termed the * Book of Origins’; hy Tuch and Néldeke, from 
the fact that it seemed to form the groundwork of our 
Hexateuch, the ‘Grundschrift'; more recently, by Well. 


PRIESTLY. 


hausen, Kuenen, and Delitzsch, it has been slyted the 
* Priests’ Code’. This last designation is in strictness a) 
plicable only to the ceremonial sections in Ex.—Nu...It 
may be represented conveniently, for the sake of brevity, 
hy the letter P.] 1899 F. H. Woops in Hastings’ Dict. 
téle WU. 33/2 Thus we find three distinct codes—the 
Covenant code (C), the Denteronomic (D), the Levitical or 
Priestly (P). /é/d. 368/a, P. The Priestly Book. The most 
striking general characteristics of P. 1900 CaarentEa & 
Harroao-Bartensav Herateuch 1. ali. 1ar The Priestly 
Code, The large extent and the complicated character of 
this great collection raise many problems. rgot Eucycé. 
Biblica 1. a050 The characteristic feature in the hypothesis 
of Graf is that the Priestly Code is placed later than Den- 
teronomy, so that the order is no longer Priestly Code, 
Yahwist (JE), Deuteronomy, but Jehovist (JE), Dentero- 
nomy, Priestly Code. 1905 Expositor ae The district 
-.is termed hy the Priestly Writer the ‘Steppes of Moab’. 

2. Befitting or characteristic of a priest; like that 
of a priest. 

104-5 in Brand fist. Newcastle (1789) 1. 641, Such .. 
honest conversation,.as..shalbe thought convenient and 
prestly. 1608 Suaks. Per. 1. i 7o Hie thee whiles 1 say 
A priestly farewell to her. 1995 C. Bunson Upton Lett. 
(1906) 25 He [Newman] had littte of the priestly hunger to 
save souls, 

3. llaving the character or aspect of a priest; 
such as a priest is or should be; like a pricst. 

1465 Magra. Paston in P. Letd. 11. ag2 A prysity man and 
vertusly dysposyd. 3832 Cartyte Remix. (1881) 1. 51 John 
Johnston, the priestliest man 1 ever under any ecclesiasticat 
guise was privileged to took upon. — r 

4. Holding the office of a priest ; that is a priest. 

Priestly writer, in O.'T. criticism: see xb. 


1817 Suevvey Rev, /séai xu.ix, Scared by the faith they | 


feigned, each priestly slave Knelt for his mercy whom they 
served with blood. 


Priestly, adv. rare. [f. Prigst 56.4 -Ly 2.J 
In the character of, or in 2 way befitliag, a priest. 


¢xgoa Afol. Loli. 59 Pat pey be polid to minister prestly | 


ober sacraments. 1493 Festival/ (W. de W. 1515) 170, 
How blessyd ben preestes sayth he [S. Bernard] yf they 
etd lyue. 1511 Covet Sera, Conf §& Ref Bivb, 
Pristes, nat fyuynge pristly hut secularly, to the vtter and 
miserable distenction of the churche. 1755 J. Suesazare 
Lydia (1769) 11. 78 (is peruke was priestly smart. 
tPrie‘stress. Ols. rare. [Late ME, prestresse, 
a. OF. prestresse (mod. prétresse), f. OF. prestre 
PRIEST + -ess¢, -ESS1,] = PRIESTESS. 


1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, x1. ii, There serned grete plente 


of prestis and priesteresses, 1490 — Eneydos avii. 66 Thyas 

grete prestresse, 1603 HoLtanp Bhageeehs Alor. 866 
Lhe priestresse of Minerva in Athens, Jéfd, 1301. 
Priest-ridden (pri‘styri:d’n), Af/. a. Also 
-rid (os. or arch.). [f Prizst sd, + RIDDEN 

fpl.a] ‘Ridden’, i.e. managed or controlled by 
a priest or priests; held in subjection by priestly 
authority. 

a, 1653 Wateenouse Afol. Learn. 8a That pusillanimity 
«-which by many in our Age scornfully is called Priest- 
riddenness as 1 may so say, their term being Priest-ridden 
when they express a man addicted to the Clergie. 1681 
Davuen Spanish Friar u. iii, Was ever man thus priest- 
ridden? 1705 Hickeetnoi, Priestcr. 1, viii. 80 Nothing 
but the Redemption of the Priest-ridden Laiety from Priest- 
craft Slavery and Tyranny coutd have perswaded me to 
this ungrateful.. Toil. 1818 Scott Hré, Mudé. xi, 1 have 
been abroad, and know better than to be priest-ridden. 1849 
see press-ridden; Paess 56.415). 31864 Burton Scot Abr. 

+¥. 290 note, The Scots are called a priest-ridden people, 
yet their most esteemed jests are against the clergy. 

B. 1664 H. Mose Myst, fnig.q12 Which. they endeavoured 
to keep as ignorant as they could, that the People might be 
the more patiently Priest-rid. 1714 Manoevitte Fad, Bees 
{x733) I. 260 Men [may] be. .religions tho’ they refus'd to 
be priest-rid. 1860 Reape Cloister & H. (1861) 11. a8 Not 
the first foot that has been priest-rid, and monk-bit. | 

Hence Priest-ri:ddenneas, the condition of 
being priest-ridden. So (ronce-wds.) Prie’st-ri:d- 
ing, the domination or lyranny of priests; Prie'st- 
ride v. ‘rans. (rare), to control as a priest. 

31653 Priest-riddenness [see above]. 170s in W. S. Perry 
Hist. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. 1.156 Common aversion against 
Priest-riding. 1733 Revolution Politicks 1, 59 “Tis welt if 
they <lon't priest-ride you. 

Priestship (prfst,fip). Now rave. [f. as 
prec, + -SHIP.] The office of priest; also as a mock 
tille: = PriestHoop I, 1d. 

164a Sia E. Deana Sp. on Relig. 96 The Kingship and 
Priestship of every particular man. 1648 Mitton Odserv, 
Art, Peace Wks, 1851 1V. 57a We know your classic Priest- 
ship is too gripple, for ye are always begging. 1868 
Baowninc Xing ees VL_ 1442 My salutation to your 

riestship | hag poaro in Mission. Herald Jan. a7/1 
Ihe priestship for this cemple descends from father to son. 
Priest-shire. (isi. rare. [repr. OE. préosiscir, 
f. préost, Priest sb, +sefr, Suire.] A district to 
which a priest ministered: a term equivalent to 
‘parish’, . 

e1000 Eccles, Inst. c.14in Thorpe Ane. Laws Il. 410 Ne 
spane nan mzsse-preost aanne mon of odre cyrcean hyrmysse 
to his cyrcan, ne of odre preost-scyre ere, pet mon hys 
cyrean zesece. 1 Lixcaao Anglo-Sax, CH: (1858) I. iv. 
144 note, These districts allotted to priests were called 
priestshires, . 

+ Priesty-bulous, 2. Ods. rare—*, A pun on 
Prostisuiots, meretricious (also in Bale). 

1550 Bate Image Both Ch. xiii. Hiij, Their more then 
lewish ceremonies, their priestyhulous priesthoode, theyr 
vowing to haue ho wines. 

Prieue, prieve, obs. f. Proor and PROVE. 


.Prife, var, Privev, Os, Priffe, obs. f. Privy a, 


i 


1855 


+ Prig, sd.1 Obs. Also 5-6 prigg, pryg(ge 
(7 prydg). {App. another form of Srric sé. (nail). 
Cf. Praa sé.1] (?) =Sprio, brad (usually collective). 

31410 in Rogers Agric. § Prices (1884) 111. 447 (Wye) Tile- 
prig 6200 @ m/io. 1411 (bid, Wogh prig oails...Tyle prig. 
1418 bid, (Charles & Rowhill) Prignail. 1420 /did. 448 
(Lullington) Prigg. 1460 /ééd. 453 Prigs. 490 Churchw. 

ce. St. Dunstan's, Canterd. (s885) 1a Item payde for 
prygge and lathe iiijd. 1548 Z/awkhurst Ch. Acc.in Anhzel, 
Cant.V.61 Payde..for prygge and nayls iijtiiij4, 1611 ALS. 
Ace. St. Fokn's Hosp., Canterd., For a thuusand of prydgs 
xviijd. Comd, 1540 ALS, Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canterd., 
Payd for a pryg hammer ij d. 

Prig (prig), 53.2. Now dial. Also 6 pryg, pi. 
prygges. [Origin unascertained, Cf. Pic 50.2] 
A small pan of brass or tin; see also quot. 1674. 

isis Pleadings Duchy Lancaster (1895) XXXIL 5} 
v_brasse pottes, i pannes, iij prigges. 1573 Lanc. Wills 
(Chetham Soc.) 11]. 60 Ffyve pannes and twoo prygges or 
lyttel pannes. 1636 Farington Papers (Chetham 15 
Apperteyninge to the Kitchen. 2 Priggs. 1674-91 Ray S. § 

Cc. Words 1to A Prigge, a small Pitcher: this is I sup- 
pose, a general word in the South Country. 1703 THoaessy 
Let. to Ray Gloss. (E.D.S.), Prigge, a little brass skellet. 
1896 Leeds Merc. Suppl.16 May {E. .D.), Put t’prig on t'fire, 

Prig (prig), 56.3 (a.) Also 6 prygg, 7-8 prigg. 
[In branch I originally Rognes’ Cant, of obscure 
origin: cf. the cognate vb, Pio v1 Tt is not clear 
whether the other scnses (which appear more than 
a century later) arose out of I, or represent, as 
is possible, a different word; in either case, the 
history of their sense-development is uncertain; 
they are here arranged chronologically. (If there 
should prove to be two separate words, the deriva- 
tives Priccisi, Priccism, Pricster, will also con- 
sist ench of two distinct words.) 

In the following passage Baxter plays on this word as 
agreeing with the initial letters of PRoud IGnorance, in 
which, and the want of Christian Love, he sees the cause of 
excommunication, persecution, and schism. 

1684 Baxten Twelve Argts. §16. 2g The worldly PR. IGs. 
and the unruly PR. IGs. by Persecution, and hy causeless 
Separation and Alienation, have done the hurt.) 

I. +1. Rogues’ Cant. A tinker. Obs. 

1 Harman Cavent (1869) 59 These dronken Tynckers, 
called also Prygges, be beastly people. e 

2. slang. A thief. Now usually a petty thief. 

1610 Row.anps Afartin Markall (Hunter, Cl.) 42 That did 
the prigg good that bingd in the kisome. 1611 Suaks. Hint. 
T. wv. UL 108 Hee..married a Tinkers wife..and (hauing 
flowne over many knanish professions) he setled onely in 
Rogue: some Asin Antolicus. Clowne, Ont vpon him: 
Prig, for my life Prig: he haunts Wakes, Faires, and Beare- 
baitings, 1651 J. Sutevey (/ét/e) An Excellent Comedy, Called, 
The ae of Priggs Revels, or, The Practices of that 
grand Thief Captain James Hind. 1743 Fiemine ¥. Wild 
1. v, The same endowments have often com the states- 
man and the Prig: for so we call what the vulgar name 
a Thief, 1831 Liacofa Her. 28 Jan., Screnely thieved the 
nightly prigs. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xliii, Why didn't he 
rob some rich old gentleman.., and go out as a gentleman 
and not like a common mis without no honour nor glor i 
184a Mia in NOHO | . 66, |] am a prig, Sir: I lives by 

rigging whatever I can get. 1894 W.S. Gitarrr Charity u, 

’yon sit at quarter-sessions..and sentence poor prigs? 

TI. slang and collog. 

+3. A spruce fellow, a dandy, a iy a coxcomb. 

1676 Etnerepce Man of Mode iu. iii, What spruce prig 
is that? 1688 S#apwent Sgr. Alsatia 1.1, Thou shalt shine 
and be as gay as any Sprnce Prigg that ever walk'd the 
Street. x TEELE Tatler No. 771 A Cane is Part of the 
Dress of a Prig, and always worn pon a Button. 1788 V. 
Knox Winter Even. 1.1. iv. 264 The deaters in silks and 
sattins might adopt some good hints from prigs in pnlpits. 
1835 [see Priccisu a. aj. Pee . 

+4. A vague term of dislike or disrespect. Obs. 

(But perh, closety allied to 6, as a censorious and didactic 
person who made himself disliked.) 

1679 Snapwe.. True Widow Ded. Aij b, A sensless, 
noisie Prig. 1695 Concreve Love for L. v. vi, What does 
the old Prig mean? 1'll banter him, and langh at him, and 
leave him. 1 T. Baown Amusem, Ser. § Comm. 135 
There’s that ta Prig my Father,..as sound as a Roach 
still. xzxa Appison Sect. No. 403 5 Well, Jack, the old 
Prig {Louis XLV of France] is dead at last. ?1730 Royal 
Remarks ar They said.. Doctor Puzzlepate [was] an Old 
Put, and my self an Old Prigg. 1749 Cnestear. Lett, (1792) 
11. a18 What does the old prig threaten then . 

+5. In late 17th and early 18th c.; Applied to a 
puritanical person, a precisian in religion, esp. 
a noaconformlst miaister. Ods. 

In quot. 1693, ‘Young Mr. Prig’ may have been so called 
in sense 3, from his selfadornment. But Jeremy Collier 
treats him as a Dissenting minister: see his Short View 
Immor. Stage iii. (1698) 102 and Defence (1699) 5s. 

{1693 Concazve Old Back. tv, ii, Young Mr. Prig..he is 
a wanton young Levite, and paw himself up with 
Dainties, that he may look lovely in the Eyes of Women;.. 
while her ot Husband is deluded by his godly Appearance.] 
a1704 T. Brown Sat, French King Wks. 1730 1. 59 In thy 
old age to dwindle to a Whig, By heaven, I see, thou'rt_ in 
thy heart a prig. s7z0-1 Lett. fr. Mist's Frnl. (1722) 11. 
21a He may be as suhtile as a young Prig, who held forth 
for two long Hours..against Episcopacy. 1744 Z. Grey 
Notes Butler's Hudibras 1.i.10, Uhave heard of..a Pre- 
cisian.., who after the Restoration, rebuking an orthodox 
clergyman for the length of his hair;..he [the clergyman] 
replied, * Old Prig, alge you to cut my hair up to my 
ears, provided you will cut your ears up to your hair’, 175 
Adventurer No. 1a? 11 A formal prig, of whom he knew 
nothing but that he went every morning and a to 
prayers. 1753 A. Muapny Gray's Inu Frni. No. 8 The Sec- 
taries, who are in Possession of this Place, are entitled Prigs. 


PRIG. 


6. A preclsinn in speech or manners; one who 
cultivatcs or affects a propriety of culture, lentning, 
or morals, which offends or bores others; a con- 
ceiled or self-important and didactic person. (Only 
in Inter use inclading women.) 

19753 Smotvett Cf. Fathoue (1784) 57/1 The templar is, 
generally speaking, a prig; so is the abbé: both are dis- 
tingnished by an air of petolance and seff-conceit, which 
holds x middle rank betwixt the insolence of a first-rate buck, 
and the learned pride of o supercilions pedant. @1771 Gaay 
Lett. Alphabet Wks. 1843 V. 220 Now a pert Priz, rks 
upon your face, Now peers, pores, ponders, with profound 
grimace. 1778 Jounson 7 Apr.in Boswell, Harris, however, is 
a prig, and a bad prig...(Boswell) He says things in a formal 
andabstract way to be sure. 21805 A. CARLYLE Amfobiog. 441 
The clergy. .are in general..divided into bucks and prigs... 
‘The prigs are truly not to be endured, for they are but half 
learned, are ignorant of the world, narrow-minded, pedantic, 
and overbearing. 1824 W. lavinc 7. Trav. 1. 256 The 
schoot was kept py conscientious prig of the ancient 
system. 1828 Sliackw. Mag. XX. 37a The peculiar im- 
pudence 4 ee into the natural disposition of the prig. 
187a Geo. Exvior Afiddlen:. xi, A prig is a fellow who 1s 
nlways making you a present of his opinions, 1877 Mas. 
Foarester Mignon J. 39 The ideal woman is a prig. 18 
Trottorzg Thackeray Vv. 129 The virtues ore all there wit 
Heary Esmond, and the flesh and blood also...But still 
there is left a flavour of the character which Thackeray 
himself tasted when he called his hero a prig. 1897 Academy 
Suppl. 20 Nov. r1:/1 A prig may repent of his or her ways 
end yet not be able to turn from them, and so at last we 
find her confirmed in her priggishness. | Nee 

b. fig. Applied to a thing considered priggish. 

1873 Browninc Ned Cott. Nt..cap 49 Only, I could endure 
a transfer. just Of Joyeux church, exchanged for yonder 
prig, Our brand-new stone cream-coloured masterpiece. 

7. attrib. or Comb, in sense 6. a. = ‘ofa prig 
or prigs’, as prig-manufaciory; b. appositive 
= ‘that is a prig’, as prig-parson, -preacker, 
-puppy, -scoundrel; c. prig-napper (Xogues 
Cant): see quot. 21700. 

a. B. E, Dict. Cant, Crew, Prigenapper, a Horse- 
Stealer; also a Thief-taker. [So 17a5 New Cant. Dict.) 
1728 Swirt Let. Publ. Dublin Wkly. Frail. 14 Sept. Vo 
langh at all the prig puppies that could not speak Spanish, 
31785 Trustee Mod. Times 1. 139 A smart prig preacher of 
twenty-five, 1824-9 Lanoor Jmag. Conv. wiiL Wks. 1846 I. 
80/a Cowper... possessed a rich vein of ridicule, ..opening it 
on prig parsons, and graver and worse impostors, 1889 Saé, 
Rev. 16 Feh. 184/a Bre subtle and fatal influences of the 
Prigemanufactory. 1904 A. Lanc canny ae viii 187 He is 
that venomous thing, the prig-scoundrel. 

B. adj. (from atuib. use in 7) = priggish, precise, 
proper, exact. rare. 

19775 S. J. Paaty. Liberal Opin. Ixxxv. (1783) TIT. 129 
Stockings..and buckles. .of so modest..a pattern, that they 
utterly discarded all the vagaries of the mode; yet were 
they. .prig, prim, prue, and parsonly. 1874 H. W. Beecnee 
in Chr. World Pulpit 11. 341 That..whbich is contained in 
our system of trig and prig theology. 

Hence (from 6) Pri‘gdom, Pri-ghood, the slate 
or condition of a prig or prigs; Priggeas rare, 
a female prig. 

1878 Besant & Rice Afonks Thelema iv, So you really 
think..that my son..will drop the fivery of prigdom, and 
talk. like other people: 1884 J. HAwTHoane NV. Hawthorne 
& Wie 1. 120 He steered eeuly clear of the Scylla of 
prigdom, and the Charybdis of recklessness. Longm. 
Mag. Mar. 532 Unwholesome little eae prigesses. 
1905 Daily (cist Aug.3/2 George Washington's heroism 
heey always hovered uncomfortably near the region of prig- 


hood. 

Prig (prig), v.1_ [In sense 1, goes wilh Prio 
s6.3 2, both being orig. Rogues’ Cant. Branch If 
may be a differeat and even earlier word (in which 
case the derivatives Prrocino, etc. will also consist 
of two words); but nothing has been ascertained 
as to the origina in either sense. 

(Some compare sense 4 with It. sreg-are to pray, beg.)] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To steal. ( Thieves’ Cant.) Now, 
usually said of pelty theft. 

(In early instances often in reference to horse-stealing.) 

1861 [implied in Peiccea' and Pacman]. 1567 HARMAN 
Caveat (1869) 4a A Prigger of Prauncers be horse stealers] 
for to Prigge signifieth in their language to steale, 1992 
Garzne Conny Catching u. Wks, (Grosat) X. 78 He be- 
strides the horse which he priggeth, and saddles and bridles 
him as orderly as if he were his own, 1616 Buttoxaa Eng. 
Exp., Prigge, to filch, to steale. 16.. Tons O' Bedtam's Song 
(L.), The palsie plague these pounces When I prig your 
pigs or pullen, 181a Sorting Mag. XX XIX. aro It was 

illy's boast, that he had not for many years worn a single 
article of dress that had not been prigged. 1840 Barnam 
Ingol, Leg. Ser. t. Fackd, Rheims, And the Abbot declared 
that, ‘when nobody twiga'd it, Some rascal or other had 

p'd in, and prigg’d it!’ 189x E. Rorzx Sy Track $ 
vail xxvi. 387 Anecdotes..’ prigged’ from comic papers. 
Mod. Schetioiy slang, Who has prigged my pencil? 

2. ? To plunder, to cheat. es 
1819 Sorting Mag. 111. 213 The President..s ni 
with me, and trusted I should soon prig the London cocknies, 

If. 3. txir. To chaffer, to higgle or haggle abont 
the price of anything. Se. and north. dial. a, 

1813 [implied in Pric-renny, ¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's 
Flowers (1855) 54, I will not prigge, I will not you deceive, 
163a RuTHEeRForD Bere (aa) 447 As the frank hoyer who 
cometh near to what the seller seeketh, useth at last to 
refer the ia ie, ia Ra Cae and a ang eiamie 

f igging. Ma lo not prigge ¥ - 
teeta aes e681 Couvi. Whigs Snpplic, (1710) 78 The 
love of Pelf..makes them prigg for Milk and Eggs, Put in 
their Broth, Cocks-halfs, and Legs. 1755 Ramsay ZA, 7. 
Clerk 16 In comes a customer, looks big, Wie 

=-2 
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and scorns to prig. 1786 Buans Brigs of Ayr 186 Men 
wha grew wise priggin owre hops an‘ raisins. 128424 Mac- 
taGcarT Gallovtd. aoe 387 Some merchants alter not 
the price‘ of their , let the buyer prigg as he may. 
1825 Baockett WV.C. Gloss., Prig, ina hargain, 


to higgle in Prise, 
. fig 


to plead hai 


'o haggle about terms, to try to drive 


a hard bargain. 

1632 [see prec.]. 
O come and lay 
Him. 1692 Scot. Presbyt. 
Christ will not prigg with me. 1703 D. V 44, 
bef, Gen. Assemb. Edin. 59, I pray that none of Nobility 
or Gentry prigg with God in this matter. 

0. trans. To prig down, to try to beat down 
(the price demanded, or the person who demands it). 

1853 in Eng. Dial. Dict. s. v., (He'l} ettle sair to prig you 
doun. 1903 /bid., He’s be sure to prig doon yor price. 

4, inir, To make entreaty, beg, importnne. 

1714 Wonrow Corr. (1843) I. 553 Many think it was 
very ¢ imprudence .. to ptigg So with the Assembly 
from the throne upon this head. 1755 R. Foraes Ayax 25 
(Poems Buchan) Fat gars you then, mischievous tyke { For 
this propine to prig? 1818 Scorr rt. Afidd. xxiv, To tell 
us that the poor lassie hehoved to die, when Mr John Kirk, 
as civil a gentleman as is within the ports of the town, took 
the pains to prigg [or her himsell. 1G. Dovucias /fo, 2. 
Green Shutters 297 He prigged and prayed [or a dose o' 
the whiskey. : 

+5. inir. (Sense uncertain; quot. not Sc.). Obs. 

1623 Waastea Devil's Law-Case 1. ii, Let none of these 
come at her.. Nor Dence-ace, the wafer woman, that prigs 
abroad With musk-nelons, and malakatoones. 

Hence Pri-ggable a., that may be pilfered. 

1g00 ‘ Maup Maavon’ How Garden grew 103 Lay aside, 
from hedgerows, corners of field or other prigable parts, 
some rolls of turf. 

+ Prig, v.2 Os. or diad, (Origin obscure; perh. 
variant of Prick v. Cf. Se. prig-me-dainty = PRICK- 
ME*DAINTY, prigga ivoud a stickleback.] 

L. intr. slang. To ride; = Prick uv. 11. 

1567 Haaman Caveat (1869) 84 To prygge, to ride. 1609 
Deine Lanthorne & Candle-light (ii r61r L, Baary 
Ram-Alley 1. Biv, Some of our clients will go prig to hell 
Hire ourselues. a 1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Prigging, 

iding. 

2. U.S. To dress «up, adom: cf. PRICK v. 20, 
PRINE v.2 2. 

1845 S. Junp Margaret tiv, He's no more use than yer 
prigged-up creepers [vines], 

Prigger!. slang. Also 6 -ar, [f. Pric z.} 
+-ER'J One who prigs; a thief. 

156: AwneLav Frat. Vacad. (1869) 4 A Stealer of Horses, 
which they terme a Priggar of Paulfreys. 1867 Harman 
Caveat (1869) 43 A Gentleman..espying a Pryggar,.. 
charging this Pay prigginge ceed to walke his horse well, 
- This peltynge Priggar. .walkethe his horse vp and downe 
tyll he sawe the Gentleman out of sighte, and leapes him 
into the saddell, and awaye he goeth a mayne. 189 
Greenz Conny Catch. 1. (1592) 3 The Priggar is he that 
steales the horse. 1673 (sce Cackier]. @1700 B. E. Dieé. 
Cant. Crew, Priggers, Thieves, 1912 J. Suiacey Trt. Wit, 
Black Profess, A Prigger of Cacklers..steals..the Poultry. 

+ Prigger?. Ods. rare. [?f. Pria v2] A rider; 
spec. A mounted highwayman. 

¢ 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. 1. iii. (1881) 2x He wo'd be 
your prigger, your prancer, your high-lawyer. 

Priggery (pritgeri). [f. Prie 53.8 + -rny.] 
The action or conduct of a Po ae 56.3 6), 

1823 J. Wison in Slackw. Mag. X1V. gor This particu. 
Jar piece of priggery. 1886 Sat. Rev. 10 Apr. 518/a The 
Bayard of India did enaugh good work to make all right- 
minded men ready to forget his self-righteousness and (to 
Teaeiain language) his priggery. 1886 D. Hannay Adi. 
Blake i. (1888) 9 There was hypocrisy and spite and acrid 
priggery on the side of the Parliament. 

Pri-gging, vbl, sb. slang. (f. PRIGY1 + -INGI] 
The action of Prig vl; a. (Zhieves’ Cant.) 
Stealing; in mod, slang, petty thieving, pilfering. 
Prigging law or lay, thieves’ trade or way. 

2598 Grezne Conny Catch. 11. (1592) 3 ‘This base villany 
of rigging, or horse-stealing. r6a7 E. F, Hist. Edw. 11. 
(1680) 82 ‘The Scots, that love not rest, delight in prigging. 
1799 in Spirtt Pub. Fronds. WT. 353 Three tos brought in 
for prigging of wipes (pocket handkerchiefs}. 1859 Axéobiog. 
Beggar Bey 99 He had tried the prigging, Sat had been 
tabbed four times, aod had been twice on the mill. 

1591 GRzENnE Conny Catch. 1. Wks. (Grosart) X. 75 The 


@ 1688 J. Renwics Serz., ete. (1887) 431 
all down at his feet and prigg not with 
Eloquence (1738) 106, 1 see 
WILLIAMSON Servet. 


discovery of the Prigging Law or nature of horse steali 
Lbid, ok Prigging Law. The towling place, ‘Alchallowes, 
1829 Llackw, Mag. XXVI. 131 As from ken to ken I was 


going, Doing a bit on 


the pileging lay. 
b. Higgling or haggling abo 


or haggling about price or terms; 


hard bargaining. 
1632 [see Pric v.' 3}, 1654 A. Gray Gt, Sadvati: 
129 we itand have it, and there shall be ee 


ging. 1831 Yoseph the Book-Man 81 The prigeing o'er 

ey. Se aertae: beef is boug' t anion. 1885 
THAW In ves XVI ¥ 

want o’ pride in priggin’ wi! him. BI ce aie 

Pri-gging, A/a. [f.Priavl+-ine2,] That 
ptigs. a. Thieving; b. haggling. 

1367 [see Priccea'), 31599 Saxovs Europe Spec. (1632) 
119 Sundry of their prigping. and loose Friers. ,have robbed 
their Convents of their Chureh-plate aod Repositories. 
€ 1620 Z, Born Zion's Flowers (1855) 55 Wee meee are, 
wee are not prigging men. 1668 Rous Adridgn:. 1. 73 Thou 
arta prigging, pillering Merchant, and hast pilfered away my 
Corn and my Goods. 1886 J, R. Rees Divers, Bk.worst 
iv. 136 The works of the prigging author of Tristram. 

+0. ? Connected with PriccIsH 2. Oés. 

ax625 Fretcnea Nice Valour ww, i, Was ever such a 


1356 


! One might have beat him dumb 
now in this humour, And he'd ha’ grinn’d it out still. 


Priggish (prigif), a. [f. Pric 50.3 + -1sH.] 
Ilaving the character of a prig (in varions senses). 

+1. Dishonest, thievish. Obs, Cant, 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Priggish, Thievish, 

42, ?Dandyish, dandified; coxcombical. Ods. 
1joa Steers Funeral w. (1723) 62 Sega General Trim, 
no, Pox Trim sounds so very short and Priggish—that my 
Name should be a Monaosyllablet 1755 J. Suesarare 
Lydia ( pe 11. 116 The priggish affection of yon thin old 
coxcomhb, the earl, is so insipid and irksome, that it is 
intolerable. 1835 Boots Analyt, Dict, Eng. Lang. 59 \n 
common bal gos a Prig is a young Coxcomb, and has the 
adjective and adverb Priggish and Pri gishly. . 

3. Precise, particular, conceited, pragmatical, 

r7sa Foote 7aste 1, Wks, 1799 I. az, I adore the simpli- 
city of the antients! How unlike the present, priggish, 

rick ear’d puppets! 1816 Scozt Fam, Let. 22 Nov., The 
torched. ches not a narrow, peaked, and priggish look.. 
which strongly marks all the ordinary portraits [of Shak- 
spere]. 1836-9 Dicnens Sé. Boa, Mr. Minns, We was 
always exceedingly clean, precise, and tidy; perhaps some- 
what priggish. 1869 Paid Mali G. 7 Jan. 12 There is..no 
moralizing of that offensively priggish kind which the 
instinet Bh baye teaches them to despise and mistrust. 1898 
Sia E. Monson in 7¥mes 7 Dec. 5/2 At the risk of being 
branded hy that terrible epithet * priggish’, which is, 1 
suppose, held in some quarters to be the antithesis of ‘frank’, 

Hence Pri‘ggishly adv., Pri-ggiahness. 

184 Tait's Mag. \. 56/1 For the ‘compliment extern’ of 
Cockney priggishness and petty intellectual pretension, 
look eon S——. 1835 [see Patccisn a.2), 1847 Mrs. 
Gorr Castles in Airv,* tis with great regret’, said I, as 
priggishly and consequentially as became an Esquire. 1873 
SyMonDS Grk, Poets viii. 262 ‘The_priggishness of upstart 
science had to Aristophanes the air of insolent irreligion. 
1876 Bancaorr Hist. U.S. V. iii. 171 A good secondary 
officer, priggishly exact in the mechanism of a regiment, hut 
unfit to plan a campaign or lead an army. 1898 Spectator 
19 Feb, 268 Priggishness is narrow mindedness, with a 
turned up nose. ae: 

Beigeiem (pri-giz’m), [f. Pric s6.34-1sm.J 

+1. Professional thievery or roguery. Obs. 

1743 Frevowne &. Wild 1. iii, An undeniable testimony of 
the great antiquity of Priggism. /d/d, 1. iii, While one 
hath a roguery (a Priggism they here call it) to commit, and 
another a roguery to defend. 


+2. (Sense obscure.) Ods. 


prigging coxcombe seen 


PRIM. 


arunnel from a spring. [1903 in Zug. Dial. Dict. from 
Wore., Shrop,, 2 oe, L908 Glouc.] 

+ Prill, 53.3 Ods. rare. [Origin doubtful ; perh. 
a generalized use of the proper name /rt//, short 
for Prisctila, which according to Elworthy is very 
common in West Somerset. Cf. Gitu 56.4] A 
girl, a lass, 

1587 M. Gaove Pelops & “ibe SA Ud 78 The change of 
dames within the court: For Countrey prilles. /did. 83 
Though that she be a countrey prill, na weight thereof doth 
stand; Thinke you that some those Courtly dames are not 
ofcountrey land? 

Prill, 54.4 Afining. [A local term in Cornwall.] 

1. In Cormish copper-mining: The rich copper 
ore which remains after cobbing and separating 
the inferior pieces, 

_3778 Payce Min. Cornub, 263 The reduced Copper, or as 
it is more usually called by the Cornish assayers, the Prill, 
will be found beneath the slagg. /dfd., The refining the 
prill is a very nice operation. 1839 Dz 1a Becus Xef. 
Geot. Cornwall, etc. xv. p24 At present the copper-ores.. 
are broken or spalled as before, and divided into pieces of 
food ore, commonly termed prills, 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 

I, 80 Detaching from each piece the inferior portions, and 
Ubus forming pmill or best ae ore, : 

2. Hence, A button or globule of metal obtained 
by assaying a specimen of ore in the cnpel. U. S. 
and Codontes. 

1864 in WeasTER. 1880 }. Peacy Metallurgy, Silver & 
Gold 1. 249 Examination of the Silver ' Prills’ for Gold... 
One or mare of the ‘ prills’ are flattened out by hammering, 
and heated with dilute nitric acid [ete.). 

+ Prill, sd.5, obs. variant of Briux 56,2 

1668 Cuaateton Onomast. 145 Khombus squaumosus 
». Lurbut, Bret-cock, Bret, or Prill. 

+ Prill, v. Obs. rare. [app. a variant of pr7/, 
PuRLv.: see PRILL 56.2] zat. To flow, spirt, parl. 

1603 Stow Srv. xxx. (ed. 2) 269 An Image..of Diana, and 
water conuayd from the Thames prilling [rom her naked 
breast fora time. 3 

» prile, in Rom. Rose 1058, app. a scribal 
error; ?for Jri// or prick.) 

Prillion. A@ning. dial. [? Related to Print 


, 36.4, or to pril/ vb. dial. (Commwall), to mix.] An 


1754 A. Muaruy Gray's-fun Frnt, No. 86 At a Board of 


Priggism held here, it was pretty warmly debated. . whether 


a Gentleman acquires more Honour by whoring than by | 


gaming? 

3. Priggishness. 

a Bog A, Cartyie Autfodiog. 481 The minister,..an ald 
bachelor,..who had such a mixture of odd qualities in his 
composition, such as priggism and pedantry, with the 
affectation of heing a finished gentleman, 2857 Hycues 
Tom Brown \. ii, That, your great Mechanics’ Institutes 
end in intellectual priggism. 1891 Zrmes 14 Oct. 13/6 The 
priggism of intellectual pretension is the one unpardonable 


sin. 

Prighte, pri3te, obs. pa. t. of Prircn v. 

+ Prigman. Oés. In 6 pryg-, pridgeman. 
{f Prigv114+Maw sé.1] Athief; = Pulte 54,3 2, 

1561 Awnetay Frat. Vacad. (1869) 3 A man goeth 
with a styeke in hys hand like an idle person. is prapertye 
is to steale cloathes of the hedge..or els filtch Poultry, 
3567 Drant Horace Epyst. u. ii. Hij, A pridgeman from 
pe es his money did purloyne. 


+Pri-gnet. Obs. vave—'. Lapp. an irreg. dim. of | 
PRG $6.2, pen after Potter | A small prlg or 
brass vessel. 


,.2870 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 228, 17 April..One spittell. 
ij prignetts xijt. 

+ Hane penny. Se. Obs. [f Pria vl 3+ 
Penny.] One who prigs or baggles for pence; 
a hard bargainer. 

1§33 Dovucias Eueis vit. Prot. 98 Sum prig penny, sam 
pyk thank wyth privy promyt. 

+ Prigster. Os. [f. Pric v1 + -ster.] 

1. = Pric 55.8 4 or 6. 

2682 Suanwett Sor. Adsatia m1. 38 Uf you meet either your 
Father, or Brother, or any from those Prigsters, stick up thy 

uintenance. 27324 C. Jounson Country Lasses v. i, Hab t 
Thou art a very prety metaphorical prigster. 

2. A thief, a pilferer; = Priccer!. 

at G.S, Carey Song ‘Every man his Mode’ v, The 
Player's a Prigster of every kind. 

Priis, prijs, obs. rf Prick, -Prys. Priket(e, 
prikkett, Prikle, obs. ff, PRickET, PRICEKLE. 

4 t Prill, sé.1 Obs. app. related to It. gér/a, pirlo 

a childes top, a gig, or twirle’ (Florio) (cf. 
PIRovErtE), and prob. to Pirb w] A whirligig, 
or top that one spins, 

c 31440 Promp. Parv. 413/a Ne, or whyrle: e, as 
chylderys pley (or spylkol Sees ie chy] rys ploy nge, 
aa YTZYB), £iraculum, [a 1g00 Medulla Cram, in Prom. 

ArD. 413 note, Giraculum, a pirlle.} 

Prill (pril), 58.2 Now focal. 
of pire, Pury, asmall rill, Cf 
— of ran water ; a rill, 

1603 J. Davies Microcosm. (G i 
Prill sin on golden Sinai : py eae Be we 
some Nagi that mone the Pibbles plods. 3610 R. Vavonan 
(tét@e) Most Approved And Long experienced Water-Workes,’ 
Penny ¢ manner of Winter and Summer-drowning of 
edb and Pasture, hy the aduantage of the least Riuer, 

pooea Fount or Water-prill adiacent. 1862 Temple Bar 

Afag. V1. 464 Tints of orange-brown..coloured the prill of 


water rusning on the wayside. 1879 Miss JACKSON 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Prill, a sireamlet oF emoater rill 


A phonetic variant 
RILLY,] Asmall 


inferior tin extracted from the slag. 

(1778 Pryce Alin. Cornus. 263 The pillion (for so all Tin 
recovered out of the slags is called), See Pittion 5] 1825 
Hamitron Dict. Terms of Art, Prillion, in Metallurgy, tin 
extracted from the slag of the furnace is thus named in 
Cornwall, 1839 Use Dict. Arts 1249 The scorie..are 
stamped in the mill, and washed, to concentrate the tin 

ains ; and from this rich mixture, called Jrzdéion, smelted 

y itself, a tin is procured of very inferior quality. 1892 
Black's Guide Cornwall 53 The slag is pounded, stamped, 
and washed, and the tin, or Aril/ion, extracted [rom it is 
again smelted. ey 

Prim, s/.) 04s. Also 6 prym(me. [Origin 
obscure; the sense and date are against connexion 
with Pri a.] A pretty girl or young woman; 
a paramonr. 

1509 Barciay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. aso Than must he 
have another prymme or twayne. 1514 — ae & Uplon- 
dyshi. (Percy Soc.) 2 Aboute all London there was no 
propre pant long tyme had ben famylyer with ayn 
e1gz0 Be. ala Ee 42 in Haz £.P.P. 1V. 84 With 
suche wordes douse Thys lytell prety mouse The yonge 
lusty prymme She coude hyte and she ¢3530 Hicks. 
corner in Havl. Dodsiey 1. 181, 1 would that hell were full 
af such prims, As Jane, Kate, Bess, and Sybil. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 192 So preity a pritn of eve! 
limme. Wa Ha urwett, Prt, (a) a neat pretty girl. 
Yorksh, (Obs, Eng. Dial. Dict.)| 

Prim, 53.2. Now éoca/. [app., like Primp, 
short for Prisi-print.] A name of the privet. 

1573, Lusser xsd. (1878) 33 Set priuie or prim, set boxe 
like’ Bim. 2610 G. Frercner Christ's Viel. 1. xliv, How 
her watchman, arm’d with boughie crest, A wall of prim 
hid in his bushes bears. 1629 Paaxinson Paradisus 445 
Ligustrum—Primme or Privet. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Prin, privet, spindle tree, Ligustrun: vulgare. 1845-50 
Mrs, Lincotn Leet. Sot. 137 The prim or peu found 
growing wild in some parts of New England. 

Prim, 54.3 Os. or dia’. (orig. app. a slang or 
cant word. Related to Pra. and PRist v., q. v.] 
A formal, precise, or ‘stuck-np’ person. 

ar B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Prim, a silly emply 
starcht Fellow, 3876 Buackmore Criffs IN]. xi. 192 A 
prade, or a prim, she would never wish to 

Prim, 54.4 rare, [f. Prix v.] The act of 


primming or screwing up the month. 
a38as Mrs. Sueawoon in “oulston Tracts 11. No. z: 
zr When..a peculiar prim of the mouth was observed in the 
good housekeeper, the subject which had excited these 

symptoms was never pursued any farther, 
rim, 36.6 dial, (See quot.) 


a 1835 Foasy Voc. E. Anglia, Print, very small smelts. 
So called at Lynn, where the smelts ave remarkably fine. 

Prim, cz. [Goes with Pris 54.3 and v.: see, 
the latter.] Of persons, thelr manner, speech, ete. : 
Conscionsly or affectedly strict or precise; formal, 
stiff, demnre. 

3799 Sterre & Swirt Jailer No. 66? 4 A spruce Mercer 
is farther off the Air of a Fine Gentleman, than a downright 
Clown...1 indeed proposed to flux him; but Greenhat 
answer'd, That if he recovered, he'd he as prim and [eat as 
ever he was. 1727 Gav Begg. Of. 1. iv, As prim and 
demure as evert 178. SHeripan Sch, Scand., Portrait, 
Tell me, ye prim adepts in Scandal’s school. 1806-7 J: 
Beresroap Miseries ihe. Life (1826) xvin. viii, 148 The 
next figure is that of a prim Miss of 12 or 13. 1833 Ht 


PRIM. 


Maatixeau 7. Tyse i, 10 Setting his lips in a prim form. 
1838 Mrs. Cartyie Lett. (1883) I. of Pretty fairish for a 
prim Quakeress. 1885 Brack White Heather i, His cos- 
tume was somewhat prim and precise. ; 

pb. Of things: Formal, regular, stiff. 

177t H. Watrote Vertue's Auecd. Paint, WV. vil, 137 
The garden in its turn was to be set free from its prim 
regularity, that it might assort with the wilder country 
without, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 399 In many LM 
their forest trees have more the gs of a primhedze, 
than of timber. 1855 ‘T'rotuore Seffon £sé, vil, A square 
prim garden, arranged in parallelograms. " 

ce. Comb., as print-mouthed, -seeming, -sel adjs. 

1735 Promfpter at Jan. a/a Will she give Room to the 
prim-seeming Wife, or the less-cautious Widow? 1899 Vesti. 
Gaz, 1a June 1/3 Then Force scarce hid, with a prim-set 
lip, the length of its eager tooth. 

Prim, v. [Print vb., prin sb.3, and prim adj., 
appear to have come into use in the end of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th c., the vb. being evidenced 
iti 1684, the sb. a 1700, and the adj. in 1709. The 
sb. appears first as a cant word, and ia this capacity 
it may have been used before the vb. But the latter 
is the first of the group to appear in Dictionaries: 
see quots. 1706 and 1721, Johnson knew the vb. 
(in sense 2b), and the adjective. (He thonght the 
vb. derived from the adj., and the adj. a contraction 
of printttive.)] 

1. intr. (also to prim it). To assume a formal, 
precise, or demnre look or air; ‘to set the mouth 
conceitedly’ ; prin 2%, to bridle up, set the face or 
mouth firmly, as if to repel familiarities. 

1684 Orway Afheis? wm, A vain, pert, empty rogue, That 
can oceans lisp, or lie very much. 1703 Andes Civility 
206 A Lady will Prim it, or bridle it up, or pull off her Glove 


to shew a fine Hand. 1706 Prius, Zo Prim, to be full of | 


affected Ways, to be much conceited. 1721 Battey, Prevt, 
to set the Mouth conse eu to be full of affected ways. 
1748 Ricnaapson Clarissa IV. 99, 1 therefore wink'd al 
her. She primm'd; nodded, to shew she took me. 1782 
Mae. D'Aanatay Left. aa Sept., Tell dear Kitty not to prim 
up as if we had never met before. 1893 G. Mareoitn Ld. 
Ormonti, They minceand prim and pout, and are sigh-away 
and dying-ducky. yi 

2. irans. To form (the face or mouth) into an 
expression of affected preciseness or demureness ; 
to close (the lips) primly. 

1706 E, Warn Wooden World Diss, (1708) 44 The Choicest 
Looking-Glass in Christendom for a Country Corridon to 
prim his Phiz by. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1810) 111. 
350 She prims up her horse-mouth. 1809 Manxin Gil Blas 
it. vii. P aa Primming up her mouth into a smile, [she] pro- 
mulgated this comfortable doctrine. 1816 Scotr Old Sort. 
vii, Her arms were folded, her mouth primmed into an 
expression of respect mingled with obstinacy. 1837 CAaLvLe 
Fr. Rev. 1. ww. iv, Mark also the Abbé Maury: his broad 
bold faces mouth accurately primmed; full eyes. 1876 
G. Meareortu Beanch. Career 111. viii, 138 Rosamund 
primmed her lips at the success of her prohing touch. 

pb. ‘To deck up precisely, to form into an 
affected nicety’ (J.); chiefly with 2, o#/, In later 
use, to make prim. 

ajar Ramsay arfana 344 May she..Be ridicul'd while 

rimm'd upin her scarf. 1748 Ricuaapson Clarissa (1810) 

LL. iv. 36 When she was primmed out, down she came to 
him. 1860 Hoime Lez Leg. /r. Fairy Land § So Idle 
primmed herself up..and went out in the finest intentions. 
1863 — Annie Warteigh’s Fort. \11. 229 My Gypsy .. 
trimmed and pruned and primmed in the Witecrox of a wee 
quakeress, the picture of precision and demure obedience. 
875 Ruskin Fors Claz. li. 95 This {church] has been duly 
patched. .and primmed up. 

Hence Pritmming v4/. sé. and p77. a. 

1690 D'Uarey Collin's Walk thro, Lond. 1. 96 Where 
agile 3 Sister, Aunt, or Coz, Tune their warm zeal with 

um and Bus, 1822 NV. Irvine Braceb, Hall (1845) 368 
Mrs. Hannah,..with much primming of the mouth, and 
many maidenly hesitations, requested leave to stay hehind. 

{| Prima! (promi). Zypogr. [a. L. prima 
(? pagina) first (page).] ‘Fhe page of printer’s 
copy on which a new sheet begins and on which 
the first word of the sheet is marked, 

1880 Jacost Printers’ Vocab, 104 In reading {the proofs 
of] a work sheet hy sheet, the first word of the ensuing 
signature is marked hy the reader as ‘ the prima’, 
{Prima ? (prima). It, fem. of primo first, used 
in some phrases, chiefly musical (or relating to 
cards) as PRIMA DONNA; also prima buffa, chief 
comle singer or actress; prima viola, first viola; 
prima volta, first time or turn, denoting that the 
passage so marked is to be played the first time 
the section is played, but omitted when it is re- 
peated, ils place being taken by that marked seconda 
volta. See also PRIMA VISTA. 

{| Prima, in L. phrases: see PRIMA FACIE, 

Primacy (proi‘masi). Also 6 -tie. [a. OF. 
primacte (14th c. in Godel Compi.), in mod.F. 
primatie (pron. -ste), ad. med.L. primatia (1174 
in Hoveden) for earlier privzdius (1-stem): see 
Primate 0.2] 

_L. The state or position of being ‘prime’ or first 
in order, rank, importance, or authority ; the first or 
chief place; pre-eminence, precedence, superiority, 

38a Wycutr Col, 1. 18 The firste bigetun of deede men, 
that he be holdinge primacie | g/oss or the firste dignyte] in 
alls thingis. — 3 YoAn 9 This Diotropis, that loneth for to 
bere primacye [Vulg, prématunz) in hem, receyueth not us. 


| of God, within his dominions. 


| (1653) Post. 87 The Archbishop .. 5: 
| asg1g Burner Own Time cee ML. 


| ing sometimes facog., when, in reality, 


1357 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/a The hblessid lnurence is he 
that after Saynt Stephen ought to holde the prymacye. 
1583 Stunaes Anat. Abdus, u. (1882) 71, 1 grant the prince 
to haue the soueraigntie and primacie over the church 
ini 1614 Raumien /7ist. World 
v1, (1634) 28a In after times ‘Tyre contended with Zidon for 
Primacie. 167 
are several kinds of Primacy,..1. A Primacy of Worth 
or Personal Excellency. 2 A Primacy of bg om and 
Esteem. 3 A Primacy of Order, or bare Dignity and 
Precedence. 4. A Primacy of Power or Jurisdiction. 1796 
Buanev Afen. Mfetastasiol. 341 All this theatrical primacy 
..is your work, 1817 Coveaivce Biog. Lit. 160 The earlier 
appearance and established primacy of the Tuscan poets. 
1885 Manch. Exam, 7 Apr. 4/4 The position of primacy 
which England sustains among the commercial communities 
of the wae a. A 

2. Eccl, The first place or leadership in spiritnal 
matters (sometimes identified with, but properly 
distinguished from, supremacy); the office, dignity, 
or authority of a primate; sgec. the chief dignity 
in an ecclesiastical province: cf. PRimaTE sd. 2, 

[1174 in Roger of Hoveden's Chron. (Rolls) V1. 59 Con- 
secrato pallium..dedit, et .. primatiam addidit.]  ¢1470 
Haapine Chron, cit, v, To depriue Lambert of Caunter- 
bury, Of primacy. 1529 Suppiic. fo Kiug (£.E.T.S.) 36 
Bokes which write agaynste the Popes prymacie. 1534 
More Let. to Cromwell in Strype Ecel, Meme. (1741) 1. 
App. alviii. 134 As touching..the primatie of the Pope, 1 
nothing meddle in the matter. 152 Aar. Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 3 The office of ane Archhischop and general primacie 
of this kirk of Scotland. 2635 Pacitr CAristianogr. 1, ii. 
(1636) 174 They yeild a Primacie to the Pope, & he be 
Orthodox, but no Supremacie. 641 'Smectymnuus* Answ. 


‘ork about Primacic. 

aag They declared 
themselves for abolishing the Papal authority and for re- 
ducing the Pope to the old Primacy again. 1746 BerneLey 
Let. to T. Prior 12 Sept., Wks, 1871 1V. 311 The Primacy 
or Archbishopric of Dublin, if offered, might have tempted 
ine. 1833 Tracts for Times No. 15.5 Rome has ever had 
what is called the primacy of the Christian Churches. 1867 
Fazeman Norm. Cong. 1. v. 304 The primacy fell to the 
lot of Sigeric, Bishop of Ramsbury. 1907 Q. Kev. Oct. 366 
Perhaps about the time j¢ aso 8. ¢.] began the hereditary 
primacy of Taoism in the Chang family. 


dayes in a long contention .. with 


Banzow Pofe's Suprem. (1687) 30 Vhere | 


PRIMALTY. 


loading and care of the cargo; also called 4at- 
money; now merely a percentage addition to the 
freight, paid to the owners or freighters of the vessel. 

[1297 Boston Customs Acc. Customs, K. R. Bd. 5 No. 5 
dorso (P.R.Q.), In frectrgia me -lij. saccia ct .2x. petris 
lane..et in touwagio dictarum lanarum et in loadesmanagio 
-lxxj.s...ltem in primagio .ij.s.] 1g40 Act 3a flen. Vill, 
ce, 14 A piece of flemmishe ety called an te for 
lodemanage and for primage of euery fardell of wollen 
clothe. 1598 W. Pui Lénschoten 1. iti. 4/a And re- 
ceaue before hand, each man twenty foure millreyes,.. 
as also oe e, & certaine tunnes fraught. 1661 Marvzte 
Corr. Wks, (Grosart) 11. 68, T have spoke with Mr. Porter, 
who assures me he hath given order to stop the Primage 
loadage [ete.]. 1755 Macens /asurances 1.73 In Lien of all 


..petty Port charges, it is usual at some Places to pay § per 


| Cent calculated on the Freight, and 5 per Cent more lor 


nds the rest of his | 


b. The ecclesiastical province or see of a primate. 
Apr. Hamitton Catfecd. (1884) 3 Within the boundis 


1552 
of our hail primacie of Scotland. 1 
Caledonia 1. 11. viii, 428 The church of Dunkeld appears 
to have formed the primacy of Dunkeld. | Bs 

|| Prima donna, (prim, proi'ma dg'nd), Fl: 
prime donne, (prima donnas), [It. (prima 
do'nna) ‘first lady’.] The first or principal female 
singer in an opera, 

[2768 [W. Donarpson] Life Sir B. Sapskult 11. viii. 53 
So great is the infatuation of playing, an the secret satis- 
faction of heing the prima of a Company so prevalent, that 
{ete.L] 32813 Sourney Lett, to Altss Barker 3 May, An 
author, like a fviwa donna, has a sort of dignity from appear- 

everybody knows 
him. 2842 Lonor. in Lé/é (1891) 1. 433 The prima donna 
of the Disseldorf theatre. 1880 W.S. Rocxstzo in Grove 
Diet. Afus.V}. 509/t {lo an Opera] the First Woman (Prrwa 
donna) was always a ha Soprano. 1887 J. A. F. Mariano 
in Dict. Nat. Biog. X11. 274/1 In managing recalcitrant 
prime donne and other mutinous persons, 

metiall, obs. erron. form of PaisiTiaL. 

Primeval, etc. : sec PRIMEVAL, etc. 

| Prima facie (proi:mi f2'-fi,7), adv. and adj. 
phr. (L. prima facté at first sight (M. Seneca), 
facié, ablative of facies face. Formerly anglicized, 
after F. de prime face, ‘at’ or ‘of prime face’: 
see PRIME 4. gc] 

A. adv, At first sight; on the face of it; as 
appears at first without investigation. 

£1420 (1) Lvs. Assembly of Gods 157 Here, prima facie, to 
vs he doth apere That he hath offendyd—no man can sey 
nay. 1886 A. Dav Eng. Secretary ut. (1625) 55 A Phisi- 
ognomer hy chance..was demanded what (Prima yizic) 
he thought of Socrates. 1624 Beoete Letd, vii. 215 An 
indeed, Abe Jacte they haue reason. 1766 BLackstTong 
Comm. Kl. xiii. 196 Such actual possession is, prima facie, 
evidence of a legal title in the r. 1883 Law Rep. 

11 Q. B. Div. s97 The plaintiff been defamed, and has 
prima facie a cause of action. 


B. aaj, Arising at first sight; based or foanded 
on the first impression. 

Prima facie case (Law), a case resting on prima facie 
evidence, 

1800 J. Avams Wés. (1854) 1X. 50 This Gazette is said by 
lawyers and judges to be prin fee evidence in courts of 
justice, of matters of State and of public acts of the govern- 
ment. 1864 Sfecfator 16 Apr. 440/2 Doubtless ., there is 
a primd facte reason for his suggestion. 1870 J. H. NEWMAN 

ram, Assent U. vi. 274 A primed facie assent is an assent 
to an antecedent probability of a fact, not to the fact itself. 
1895 L. J. Kav in Law Times Ref. LAX. 6a4/s It lies 
upon the plaintiff to make out a prima ae case, 

So || Prima fronte (proi'ma frpnté) adv, phr. 
fh. (Quintil.) ;_froste, ablative of /rons, frontent, 

orehead, front], at first appearance, on the face 
of it. ‘ 

_ 1790 Burne Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 299 To make a revolution 
is a measure which, prima Sronte, requires an apology. 

Primage ! (praimédz). [Known first in med. 
(Anglo-)L. form primdgium (see -acz) ; of obscure 
origin: cf. Primectut. Hence mod.F. primage 
(1771 in Dict, Trévoux).] 

1, A customary allowance formerly made by the 
shipper to the master and crew of a vessel for the 


G. CuaLmers 


Primage to the Captain, 1809 R. Lancrorp /ntrod. Trade 
134 Printage, on allowance to masters of vessels for the use 
of cables nnd ropes, and to mariners for their assistance in 
loading and unloading cargoes, 188a Bitne.e Conntin, “ho. 
Dict, {1893}, Primage, a small contribution, usually about 
one-tenth the amount of the freight, formerly paid lo the 
captain of a vessel for taking care of the cargo: hut which 
is now regularly charged as an addition to the freight, and 
a to the shipowner's benefit. | 

. A small duty formerly paid to a local soclety 
of pilots, as at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Also attrib. 

1606 Mariners’ Charter in Brand Hist. Meweastle (1789) 
11, 700 An ancient duetie heretofore .. paid to the Companie, 
Misterie, Brotherhood, and Society [the Mnister, Pilotts, 
and Seamen of the Trinitie House of Newcastle upon ‘l'yne}, 
called Primage, that is to say, 2. of everie tunn of wine, 
oile, and other goods. .rated..by the tunn [etc.} 1789 Brann 
ibid, 7x4 Primage is still paid'to this society [of Pilots] at 
two-pence per ton. Jéid. 31 note, The porese beok of 
the ‘T'rinity-House of Newcastle. [Abolished on the Tyne 
in 1865, on formation of the ‘ Pilotage Board *.] 

Primage2, £uginccring. [{. Primz v.! 6.] 
The amount of water carried off suspended in the 
steam from a boiler. 

2881 J. Hit in Afetal World 8 Oct. 342 Experience shows 
that steam always carries a certain percentage of water in 
suspension as it rises from the body of water of which it 
is formed...’Fhe water so suspended in the steam is known 
as water entrained or as primage. 1890 Craz. Dict. s.v. It 
is estimated. .usually as a percentage..as, a primage of 
three per cent. 

Primal (praimil), @. [ad. med.L. primat-is 
(1485 in Du Cange), f. L. primes first: sce -AL.] 

1. Belonging to the first age or earliest slage; 
original, pristine ; primitive, primeval. 

r60a Suaks. Has. i. iii. 37 Oh my offence is ranke, it 
smels to heaven, It hath the primall eldest curse vpon ‘t, A 
Erothers murther. 1606 — Ant. § Cl. 1. iv. 41. 1625 Afarr. 
& Wiving iii. in Hard. Atise. (Malh) WL a58 The primal 
blessing, Increase and multiply. 1784 Cowrrr Task t 364 
See him sweating o'er his bread Bslore he eats it.—Tis the 
primal curse, But soften'd into mercy. 1817 Mook& Lalla 
R. (1824) 15 And bring its primal glories back again. 1879 
Huxrey Awe ii. 63 Fle. falls into the primal and perennial 
error of philosophical speculators. 

2. Of first rank, standing, or importance; chief, 
2 Be ; fundamental, essential. 

181a Byron Ch. Afar. t. alvii, He..left the primal city of 
the land. 2814 Woapsw. Excurs. 1x. 244 The primal duties 
shine aloft—like stars. 1878 Giapstone Glran. (1879) 1. aox 
‘The great questions of policy which appeal to the primal 
truths and laws of our nature. 

+3. = Primatiay yr, Cf. Prinarty. Obs. rare—". 

1543 Harding's Chron, cit. v, Whiche the byshop Adrian, 
anone hastely Graunted him then, by bulles written papal, 
Lambert depriuyng of his sea primal. 

4. Geol. The name given by H. D. Rogers to the 
earliest or lowest member of the palzozoic strata of 
the Appalachian chain, and to the period at which 
this was deposited. 

1858 H. D. Roceas Geol. Pennsylo. 11. th. 749 These 

riods,.are the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant, Surgent 
etc. 1859 in Pace Handbh. Geol. Terms. ‘ 

5. Biol, Pertaining to the Primasia, a third 
kingdom of organized beings, comprising those 
least specialized, not recognized as being distinctly 
either animal or vegetable Pe ees by T. B. Wilson 
and J. Cassin, 1863); cf. PROTISTA. 

(1863 T. B. Witson & J. Cassin in Proc, Acad, Nal. Se. 
Philad, 116, 1. The Reproductive Organs are first specialized 
in the kingdom Primatta.| 1890 Cent, Dict., Primal. 

6. Comb., as primal-born adj. , firstborn. 

1874 T. Hanpga Peace through Truth Ser. wt. 1. 60 The 
physical light of heavea, primal-born of all the things of 
creation. : 

Primality (proimeliti). rare. [ff Priscan + 
«iy: ef. PRIMALTY.] The quality or condition of 
being primal ; with 2/4 that which is primal. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 234 As Campenella saith, The 
abuse of the Potestative Primality is Tyranny, the abuse 
the Intellective Primality is Heresie, and the abuse of the 
Volitive Primality is Hypocrisie. 1846 T. W. JENKYN 
Baxter's Wks, Pref. Ess. 51 The perspicacit aces 
detecting the trinal ‘primalities’ as they develope them- 
selves in the phenomena of the Universe. es: 

Pri-mally, adv. [f. Priwan+-L¥2.] Origin- 
ally, primitively; first ia order. 4 

1875 Rusxin Fors Clav. lili. 296 The carrying out of the 
gag! accepted laws of Obedience and gy 1887 

P. Powzut Heredity fr. God 146 Primally, Adam was 
perfect, morally and physically. 

+ Prim: . Obs, rare. In 4 primalte, 
-aute, [a. OF. primaile, primaute, ad. L. type *fri- 
malital-em : see PRIMAL and -Ty.] «= Prisacy 2. 


PRIMAR, . 


¢13g0 R. Brune Chron, (1810) 138 Pe kirke of Scotland 
to Canterbirie ore se Obliged pam & band, as to per pri- 
malte (Fr. cua al primatté|, Jbid. 283 Forto gyue ansuere 
Roherd of Wynchelse Studied how he mot were alle his 
primante [Fr. primacye). " 

+ Pri-mar, sb. Sc. Obs. (exc. Zist.). Also 7 -er. 
[ad. L. prémdrius, f. primus first.] The principal 


of a college or university. — 
(In the Scottish colleges, as in Germany, Arimarius occurs 
in early Latin documents in the sense of Principal. In 
a document of 7 Feb. 1539, the first herd of St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrews, is designated by Archbp. Beaton P77- 
marius, but in one three days later is styled Princifpalis. 
After the re-foundation of the college in 1554, the titles used 
were Principalis, Prepositus, and Prafectus, esp. the last. 
‘The Principal of this cotlege is now ‘Primarius Professor of 
Divinity’, In St. Leonard's College, Primarius is frequent 
in the r7th ¢.; and at Edinburgh in the 17th c. this appears 
to have been the regular Latin form: see the extracts from 
the Register of 1664 and later, in Append. If and III to 
Alex. Bower's Hist. of the University, 1817.) 

1620 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 370 Be the erection and 
foundation of the said aly ie the primar is appoyntit to 
teache divinitie. 1649 Br. Gururie Alem. (1702) 54 As for 
the College of Edinburgh,.. Mr. John Adamson, primer 
thereof, was furious enongh in their Cause. 1646-62 T. 
Craurorp //ist. Univ. Edin, (1808)91 The Primar's charge, 
who before had been Rector and Professor of Divinity, was 
divided; the Council and Ministers chuseing Mt Andrew 
Ramsay, Minister, to be Rector of the University and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and Mr Patrick Sands, Primar of the 
Philosophy College. 1693 Strzer Theatrun Seotiz 28 In 
it (Aberdeen Univ.] there isa Primar or Principal, a Pro- 
fessor of Theology, a Professor of the Civil Law. [1830 Xe/. 
e Commission St. Andrews, ‘Vhe Principal of St. Mary's 

‘ollege is Primarius Professor of’ Divinity.] 1907 C. G. 
McCrie Confess. Ch. Scot. iii. 83 In one of his lectures when 
Primar of the University of Edinburgh. 

So + Prima‘riat Oés., the afice of principal. 

1646-62 T. Craururn Hist, Univ. Edin, (1808) 97 ‘The 
Citie-Council. .nnanimouslie set their eyes upon Mr. John 
Adamson. .to succeed to Mr. Robert Boyd in the Primariat. 

+Primar, a. Sc. Obs. [f. L. primdri-us, f. 
prim-us first: see-AR2.] First; = Primary @.1, 
PRIMER @. 1, PRIMITIVE @, 1. 

1gax Ramsay 70 Music Club 7 The primar speech with 
notes harmonious clear. 


Primare, obs. esp. Sc. form of PRtER sd.1 

Primarian (proimériin). U.S. rare. [f. 
us PRIMARY @, +-AN.J A pupil ina primary school; 
a member of the primary class. 

1883 Education (U. §.) 111. 637 As important for a pri- 
marian te develop a keen perception. 

Primarily (preimarili), adv, 
+ Ly 2.) 

1. In the first order in time or temporal sequence ; 
at first, in the first instance, firstly ; originally. 

1631 Gouce God's Arrows i, § 2, 182 Amalek, the man.. 
fiom whom the name was primarily taken, 1852 Roaratson 
Serm, Ser, 1, xiv. ie Which originated primarily in the 
oriental schools of philosophy. 1897 Mary Kinostey IW. 
Africa 657 These men, although primarily Africans, had hy 
their deportation from Africa in the course, in some cases, 
of only one generation, lost the power of resistance to the 
deadly malarial climate their forefathers possessed. 

+b. In its primary or original sense or first 

meaning ; as first used, in its first intention. rare. 

1617 Donne Seri, Ps. lv. 19 (1661) 111. 99 Elohim 
--a name primarily rooted in power and strength. 
Jj. Stoveuton Def. 4 Distrib. Divinity i. & SiGe 
primarily habits of the understanding. 1724 A. Coxtins 
Gr. Chr. Relig. 42 Literally, obviously, and primarily under- 
stood. /bid, 265 In interpreting the celehrated prophecy of 
Isaiah [he] refers it primarily to the Prophet’s own Son. 

2. With reference to other than temporal order; 

Tn the first place, first of all, pre-cminently, chiefly, 
principally; essentially. 
_ 1620 T. Grancer Divs, A Sots 66 Because it issueth 
immediately, and primarily from the forme, or essence. 
23638 Mepe iVks, (1672) 880 The Apocalyps is properly 
and primarily the Gentiles Feopbery od oP the Jews but 
hy accident and coincidence only. 1664 PowEr £xf. Philos, 
mt. 162 The World was not made Primarily, nor Solely for 
the use of Man. 1719 Wareatanp Vind, Christ's Div. 183 
The Father is primartly, and the Son secondarily, or imme. 
diately, Author of the World. 1825 Macautay Ess., Miltow 
(1887) 17 Their ie was primarily not to popery but to 
tyranny. 1859 Miu, Liderdy iii. (1865) 33/1 It is desirable, 
in short, that in things which do not primarily concern 
others, individuality should assert itself. 

Primariness (proimirinés). [f, Partary a. 
+-NESS.] The qnality of being primary, 

1687 Norais Coll, AYisc. (1699) 353 That... which is peculiar 
and discriminative must be taken from the Primariness and 
Secondarinessof the Perception. 1854 Rusuin Lect. Archit. 
Add. 12x From a confusion of the idea of essentialness or 
primariness with the idea of nobleness, 

Primarize (prai-maraiz), v. rave—',_ [f. Pri- 
MARY @.+-1ZE.] ¢rans, To make primary; in quot. 
to convert into primary (crystalline) rocks, 

1834-5 J. Puiteips in Encycl. Metrop, V1. 555/1 Have many 
repetitions of igneous action primarized, to use Mr. Cony+ 
beare’s remarkable expression, strata of all ages, secondary 
and tertiary, which happened to be the lowest at the points 
of action? alle 

Primary (proimiri), 2. and sd. [ad. L. gri- 
méri-us of the firstrank, chief, principal, f. przmzs 
first: see Pring @. and -ary!. 

A. adj, I. General senses. 


1. Of the first order in time or temporal sequence ; 


earliest, primitive, pyre. 
247% RirLey Comp, Alchy 1% ve 


[f. Primary a. 


in Ashm. Theat, Chenn 


1640 | 
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Brit, (1652) 174 Fyrst thou them Putrefye Her prymar, 
etre Teateyingsatterly. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pace. 
Ep 357 Besides this originall, and primary foundation, 
divers others have made impressions according unto dif- 
ferent ages and persons, 31651 C. Cartwricut Cert, Relig. 
1. 107 So we grant that primary antiquity is asure note of 
truth. 1840 Cariyie Aeroes i. (1872) 3 Let us look ..at 
the Hero as Divinity, the oldest primary form of Heroism. 
1855 H. Srancer Priuc. Psychol, u. xvi. 273 In the order of 
constructive thought, the sensation of muscular tension is 
primary, and that of pressure secondary. q 

2. Of the first or highest rank or importance; 
that claims the first consideration ; principal, chief. 

1865 Butiincer Let. to Bps. 3 May in Strype Aun Ref 
(1709) I. xlii, 428 We would do nothing. . without the privity 
Hes the primary ministers, a 3631 Donne Seva. xxvil. 
(1640) 270, I meane of a primary necessity, ofa necessity to be 
beleeved De fide. 1769 Ronrrtson Chas. V, vi. Wks, 1813 
VI. 106 The primary object of almost all the monastic orders 
is to separate men from the world, 1850 Rosertson Sernt. 
Ser. ut. ii. (1872) Introd, 16 Every apostle, in his way, assigns 
to faith a primary importance. 1883 H. Spencer in Contemp, 
Rev. XLT. 11 The primary nse of work is that of supplying 
the materials and aids to living completely, 


8. Of the first order in any series, seqnence, or 
process, esp. of derivation or cansation: with 
various shades of meaning. a. Not snbordinate 
to or derived from something else; original; 
independent; often with the connotation Having 
something else derived from, or dependent on, it; 


fundamental, radical. (Cf, PRIMITIVE a. 3.) 
41631 Donne Ser, xi. (1640) 102 Their faith..was not 
the principle and pears cause of his mercy. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (839) 81 That order of speech 
which begins from primary or most universal propositions, 
which are manifest of themselves, and proceeds by a..com- 
position of propositions into syllogisms. 1762 Kames Elem. 
Crit, it. §§ (1833) 43, The emotions produced..may. .be 
termed secondary, being occasioned either hy antecedent 
emotions or antecedent passions, which in that respect may be 
termed primary. 1766 BLackstoxeComzur, 11, xx. 309 Original, 
or primary conveyances..are those by means whereof the 
benefit or estate is created or first arises, 1789 W. Bucuan 
Dom, Med. xxv. (1799) 249 Sometimes it is a primary disease, 
and at other times only a symptom of some other malady. 
1826 Syp. Smitu fi7és. (1859) Il. 95/1 Words, in their origin, 
have a natural or primary sense. The accidental associa- 
tions.. afterwards give to that word a great number of 
secondary meanings. 1868 Lockyer Event, Astron. Vv. xxxiii. 
(1879) 190 The Sun..gives us the primary division of time 
into day and night. 1874 Davipson /edr. Grant. (1892) 3 
The first line exhibits the three primary vowel sounds @ f x. 
b. Not involving intermediate agency; direct, 


immediate, first-hand. 

y6zr T. Witttamson tr. Goularé’s Wise Vicillard 193 We 
call them immortall..: first by reason of their essence, 
which is spirituall and originarie, or primarie from God the 
giuer of it. az6ss Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 279 The 
schoolmen distinguish between the primary and fer se 
effects ..and these that are per accidens. 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic ix. (1833) 222 The direct or primary echoes from 
each reflecting surface reach the car im succession. 1849 
Noan Electricity (ed. 3)211 When a substance iclds uncom- 
bined and unaltered at the electrodes, those ies which 
have been separated by the electric current, then the results 
may be considered as primary. 1901 Daily Chron. g Dec. 
3/3 Poverty, due to absolute deficiency of money income, 
is called ‘primary’, and comprises nearly ten per cent. of 
the population. : ‘ 

c, Belonging to the first in a series of successive 
divisions or branchings; constituting the main 
undivided body, or its first divisions or branches. 

1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs, 207 The large primary 
branches of the carotid artery. 1835 HENstow /’rinc. Bot. 
1, 1, iii, 63 The primary nerves branch off from it on either 
side, throughout_its whole length. 1868 Owen Vertcbr. 
Anim. UL 119 The primary cerebral convolutions in the 
hoofed Mammals have a general disposition. 1877 F. 
Heat Fer IV.21 In compound fronds..the mid-rib of the 
frond, is called the primary rachis. 

d. Belonging to the first stage in a process of 
compounding or combination; constituting the 
ultimate or simpler constituents of which a more 
complex whole is made np; elementary. 

1807 T. Tuomson_Chenz. (ed. 3) 11, 2 Compound bodies 
are of two kinds. Some of them are formed by the comhi- 
nation of two or more simple substances with each other. 
«Others are formed by the combination of two or more 
compound hodies with each other... The first of these kinds 
of compounds J call Primary Compounds; to the second 1 
give the name of Secondary Compounds. 1813 Sir H. 

Avy Agric. Chet, (1814) 123 To ascertain the primary 
elements of the different vegetahle 
portions in which they are combine: 
Chen, 2 When two atoms of different kinds unite to form a 
third or compound atom,..they may be called elementary 
or primary atoms. 1869 J. Maatineau £ss. IL, 100 He 
descends into the primary elements of human knowledge. 
- IT. Special and technical senses. 

4, Connected with sense 1. 

a. Geof, Of the first or earliest formation ; for- 
merly applied to crystalline rocks, as having been 
formed before the appearance of life on the earth 
(= PRIMITIVE 4. 7); now, Of or pertaining to the 
lowest series of strata, including all the sedimentary 
formations upto the Permian (= Pau zozo1c). 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 192 Rocks are 

enerally divided hy geologists into two grand divisions, 
istioguished by the names of primary and secondary... 


The primary rocks are composed of pure crystalline matter; 
and contain no fragments of other rocks. 


binaries and the pro- 
. 1855 Orr's Cire. Se. 


lower rocks were formed prior to the creation of animals, 


e 9 1829 BAKEWELL | 
in Glover's Hist, Derby 1. 44 [Lehman] inferred that the | 


PRIMARY. 


and he gave them the name of primitive or primary, and 
distinguished the upper by the name of secondary, 1845 
J. Puitusrs in Lncyel. Aletrop. Vi. 560/2 In England.. 
gneiss and mica schist, and primary limestone, and quartz 
rocks, are almost unknown. 1854 Brewster Afore Worlds 
iti. 44 The via formations consist of granite rocks, trap, 
syenite, and porphyry. | 1871 Lyetn Student's Elen. Geol. 
viii, (1884) r05 ‘V'abular view of the Fossiliferous Strata. . Post- 
Tertiary..'Tertiary or Cainozoic. .Secondary or Mesozoic.. 
Fame Palzozoic[contaiming the formations] 19 Permian 
[to] zo Lower Laurentian. /&id. xxiii. 344 It has at length 

en made clear that the..Permian rocks are more con- 
nected with the Primary or Paleozoic than with the 
Secondary or Mesozoic strata. 2 , 

b. Biol, Belonging to oz directly derived from 
the first stage of devclopment or growth, and (often) 
forming the foundation of the subsequent structure 


(cf. 3a). Cf. Priwitive a. 8 a. 

1 Carpenter A nin. Phys. it This membrane is termed 
the ment or primary membrane. 1854 Owen Skel. & 
Teeth in Orr's Cire. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 165 In no system of 
the skeleton are bones a primary formation of the animal: 
they are the result of transmutations of pre-existing tissues, 
1873 Dawson Dawn of Lie iv. (1875) 63 The original 
skeleton or primary. cell-wall. 1678 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 78 Originally the whole mass consists of..a 
uniform tissue, out of which hy diverse development of its 
belies these tissue-systems have their origin ; this tissne.. 
which is not yet differentiated may be_termed..Primary 
Tissue. bid. 117 This tissue is termed Primary Meristem 
» because it presents the pone condition of the tissue, 
out of which the different forms of the permanent tissue are 
successively formed. 1885 GoooaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 119 
The primary cortex consists essentially of parenchyma in 
wich eolnted cellsofa peculiar character may often befound. 

@. Primary amputation (Surg.), amputation 
performed before inflammalion supervenes. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. YX. 289 Primary amputa- 
tion 2 inches below elbow. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Primary 
amputation, amputation performed within the first twenty- 
four hours after an accident, before inflammation has had 
time to supervene, é . ; 

a. Primary education or instruetion, that which 
begins with the rudiments or elements of know- 
ledge: used as an inclusive designation of that 
provided for the children liable to compniso 
attendance. Primary school, one at which suc 
instrnction is given ; so primary scholar. 

1802 Times 27 Apr., The Paris journals. .are full of a plan, 
brought forward ‘ Fourcroy, for the establishment. of 
primary schools, which is not interesting to an English 
reader. 1828 WeasteR, Primary...3. Elemental ; intended 
to teach youth the first rudiments; as, Arimazy schools. 
1861 M. Arnoto Pop. Educ. France 2 M. Magin, now 
Inspector-General of primary instruction, and formerly 
Reetor of the Academy of Nancy. 1868 Rocers /'o/, Econ. 
xx. (1876) 264 The German emigrants .., most of whom are 
fairly possessed of primary education, are much more handy 
than those who come from states where equal care is not 
taken. 1877 Huxtey Physiogr. Pref. 6 The boys and girls 
who pass through an ordinary primary school, . 

e. Primary assembly or meeting, a gathering at 
which a preliminary ‘selection of candidates for 
election, or of delegates, is effected; spec. in U.S., 
n general meeting of the voters belonging to a party 
in anelectiondistrict, for these purposes; So przmary 
election, an election at a primary meeting. See B. 6. 

1833 ALison //tst. eee (1847) V. xviii. 117 The privilege 
of electing members for the legislature was taken away from 
the great of the people, and confined to the colleges of 
delegates. Their meetings were called the Pritaary Assem- 
blies. 31905 West. Gaz, 8 Nov. bh 
in a district assemble at a‘ primary’ meeting to vote for 
delegates to attend a ‘nominating convention. The busi- 
ness of this nominating convention is to decide on the party 
candidates. i ‘ 

5. Connected with sense 2. Primary feather, 
one of the large flight-feathers of a bird's wing, 

owing from the manus. + Primary humours 
eo the ‘ cardinal humonrs’; see Humour sd. 2b. 


Primary wings (of an insect) : see quot. 1826. 

1621 Burton Anaé. Mel... i, u. i. 21 To maintaiae those 
foure first primary Humors. 1803 Afed. Frul. IX. 556 We 
cannot admit. .that the hypothesis of four primary humours 
_.was already established in the writings of Hippocrates. 
31826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. 111. 374 External anatomy of 
insects....4 dz superiores vel primariz (the upper or pnmary 
wings), 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 1. vile (1852) 137 When these 
birds [Scissor-beaks] are fishing, the advantage of the long 
primary feathers. .in keeping them dry, is very evident. 

6. Connected with sense 3. a. Primary colours: 


see COLOUR 5d. 2. 4 
1612 PEAcHAM Gentl. Exerc. 1. xxii. 79 Blacke, white, and 
yealow according to Aristotle are the foure primary or 
rincipall colours. 1672 Newron in Pézd, Trans. VII. 5095 
‘hat Colour is Primary or Original, which cannot by any 
Art be changed, and whose Rays are alikerefrangible. 1822 
Imison Se. § Aré (ed. Webster) 1 248 The separation of the 
pri colours of light. 1848 Woanum in Lect, Paint. 211 
note, Although there are but three primitive colours, painters 
have nive. ese are—yellow, red, blue, which are primary; 
orange, purple, green, which are secondary, being compounds 
of the primaries [etc]. 1876 Bernstein Five Senses 1% 
These three colours, red, green, and violet, are now recet 
as primary colours, because they are the only three pure 
colours in the spectrum which, when combined, produce 
a nearly perfect white. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. it. 178 
The primary or simple, and the secondary or mixed colotits. 
b. Primary qualities (in Philos.): see quots. 
1656 Staniey Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 3181/1 In Sensibles, 
some are Primary, as qualities, colour, whiteness, others by 
accident, as white coloured, and that which is concrete, _ 
fire. 1690 Locke Haunt, Und, th viite $ 9 These 1 ca 


1/3 All the party voters 


PRIMARY. 


original or primary Qualities of Body, which I think we 
may observe to produce simple Ideas in us, viz. Solidity, 
Extension, Figure, Motion, or Rest, and Number, 1810 
D, Stewaat Philos. Ess. tot. ii, 95 The line which I would 
draw between primary and secondary qualities is this; that 
the former necessarily involve the notion of extension, and 
Se urnly of externality or outness; whereas the latter 
are only conceived as the unknown causes of known sensa- 
tions. “1856 Ferniza /nst, Mfetaph. v. v. (ed. 2) 148 It is 
through our perceptions, and not through our sensations, 
that we are made acquainted with the primary qualities of 
matter ~that is with the extension, the figure, and the 
solidity of ‘external objects, 

0. Primary planets, those planets which revolve 
directly around the sun as centre, as distinguished 
from the secondary planets or satellites, which 
revolve around primary ones, +See also quot. 1 704. 

8664 [see Praner 5d! 2], 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 
I, Primary Planets (according to some) are the Three 
Superior Planets, ofz. Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; but 
more properly a Primary Planet is one that moves round 
the Sun, as its Centre; whereas a Secondary Planet moves 
round some other Planet. 18:6 Prayraia’ Vat. PAi/, V1. 
339 The elliptical motions of the planets, both primary and 
secondary. . 

a, Primary rainbow, the rainbow 


produced by 
the simplest 


series of refractions and teflexions ; 
the inner and usually brighter when two are seen. 
1793 Svuaces in Phil, Trans. LXXXIII. x In this 
shower two primary rainbows appeared, 1815 J. Sarru 
Panorama Sc, 444 In the true or Primary bow, 


refractions and one reflection. 
xxxii 265 The primary or inner rainbow, which is commonly 
seen alone, is part of a circle whose 

8. Cryst. = Primitive 


molecules would consist of certain numbers of primary ones 
arranged in the same order as they would he in the produc- 
tion of the entire secondary crystals, 


of the crystal, extract from it a nucleus which has constantly 
the same form in the same mineral species,..Such a nucleus 


£. Chem. Primary ALCOHOL, AMIDE, AMINE, etc. : 
see the sbs, 
&. Electr. Primary battery, a battery in which 
a current is produced, Primary cotl, wire, that 
which conveys the current from the battery, and 
induces a current in the seconda coil or wire. 
¢ 1865 J. Wyioe in Cire. Se. 1253/2 When we employ the 
term primary to a wire, we mean that which conveys the 
current of electricity from the batter i and the secondary 
wire, is that in which a current is gu, ced by its proximity 
to the primary one. ve SLOANE Electr. Dict. (ed. 3); 
Battery, primary... The term distinguishes it froma 
secondary or storage battery. Bid. s.v. Cott, An induction 
coil comprises three principal parts, the core, the primary 
coil and the secondary coil, 
Mostly in 7] 


B. sé, [elliptical use of adj. 

1. That which (or one who) is first in order, rank, 
or importance; anything from which something 
else arises or is derived, Usually f/, = Primary 
things or ones; first principles, 

1760-7a H. Brooxr Fool of Qual. (1809) INT. 52 Where 
any secondary agents attempt to defeat the power of their 
G. S. Faaer Lett, Tractar, 
be occasional disagreement 
nates, there is a very singular and a ve: 
§ 5. 13 
Every science. «begins with primaries or with ultimates, 

2. Short for primary Planet: see PLANET 56,1 2, 

@ixgaxs Kei jie aribe Diss, (1734) 33 We see that the 

¢ Cause why they move 

round him, as the attraction of the Primaries confines their 
KYER Elent, Astron. m0. x. (1879) 53 
The only satellite which takes a longer time to revolve 
round its primary than our Moon, is Iapetus, the eighth 
satellite of Saturn. 


3. A primary feather: see A, §. Usually in f/. 


Dissect. 11. 99 The primaries are ten in number and are 
inserted upon the manus. 
4, Short for primary colour: sec A. 6. 


1848 [see A. 6}. x A. F. Oakey in Harper's Mag, 
Mar, ar The eye = ee the absent aimee blue. aa 
5. Electr, Short for Primary coil or wire: see 
A. 6g. 
7849 Noan Electricity (ed. 2 490 The coil of thick wire 


is called the primary, 1869 Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 335/2 The 
core and primary are enclosed in an ebonite cylinder, 


6. Short for primary meeting or assembly, a 
caucus: see A, 4e. U.S, 

1880 E. Kirke Garfield 3: The cler 
the leading business men ., never attend the 
or the county convention, 


its meeting is 
called a leet i 
at 


other duty is to elect delegates to the nominating meetings 
of larger areas. 1896 
knew the primaries and the value of pulls and colonizatioos. 
7. Short for primary scholar: see A. 4d. 
‘Serves her right * said 
Primarys, Academics and Collegiates all with one voice, 
rare. [f. L. Prisates 
pertaining to the order Primates. 
Also as 58., An animal of this order, 
8870 Conzotp in Avhenenim § Oct. 468/2 It was,.held 
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that either of these Broups, as we now know them, might 

ave been separatelyevolved from more generalized primatal 
types...The assumedly missing tertiary primatals consti- 
tuted a great and natural bar to the popular acceptance of 
the theory of descent by natural selection. 

Primate (prai-mé), 54,1 (@.) Forms: 3-7 
primat, 4-5 prymat(e, 5 premate, 4- primate. 
[=F primat (:athe. in Littré), ad. late L. prinds, 
diem adj. (Apal.), of the first tank, chief, ex- 
cellent, in med.L. sb, a primate; f, primus first.J 

1. One who is first in rank or importance; a chief, 
head, superior, leader. Now rare, 

13.. 4. E. Altit. P. B. 1570 He schal be rymate & prynce 
of pureclergye, 1382 Wvctir Aficahk v5 We shuln reyse on 
hym seuen sheperdis, and vip Primatis (g/oss or first men 
in dignyte]. 1387 Tazvisa igen (Rolls) 11. 325 Pis preost 
Was primat {L. sacerdos iste grimas fuit] in pat lond of 
Madyan, 1§13 Baapsnaw Sf. Werburge 1.21 Byrdes besely 
syngynge .. Praysynge theyr prymate all that they may. 
1548 Unatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark v, 3a Although he 
were a ruler of the Synagoge, that is, a primate among stately 
felowes. x68: Mutcastea Positions xxxix. (2887) 197 The 
prince which is the primate and pearle of nohilitie. 1683 
Brit. Spec. yo They [ ruids} were subject to two Primates; 
one of whic wind bis Residence in the Isle of Man; the 
other..in Anglesey. 1866 Reader 28 July 676 Man isa 
primate in his particular locality—that of intelligence and 
thought; but fish and birds are equally primates in their 
peculiar stations, 

2. Eccl. An archbishop, or formerly sometimes 
a bishop, holding the first place among the bishops 
of a province ; also applied to a patriatch or exarch 
of the Eastern Charch. 

In Engine both the archhishops are primates, the arch. 
bishop of Canterbury being entitled ‘primate of all England‘, 
and the archbishop of York ‘primate of England ‘; so, the 
archhishop of Armagh is ‘ primate of all Treland ‘, the arch. 
bishop of Dublin ‘ primate of Treland’; before the Reforma- 
tion, the Nace of St. Andrews was (from 1487) pri- 
mate of Scotland ; but on the continent, there are primates 
having archbishops under them; in France there were 
formerly three primates, the archbishops of Lyons, Bourges, 
and Rouen, 

€ 1205 Lay. 29736 He jAustin] was icleopped legat, of pissen 
londe he wes primat, ¢1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 73 
Pe archbisshop Stigand, of Inglond primate, Pat tyme was 
suspended, be pape reft him be state. 1387 
(Rolls) I. 125 But now beeb but tweie 
Engelond, of Caunterbury, and of 3ork, 
Parit. WW, ue The Archebisshopp of Canterbury and 
Primat of al this land. 1451 Capcaave Life St, Ang. 43 
This bischop of Cartage was Premate borw all Affrik, pan 
was bere anopir bischop Premate of al Numidie, ¢1460 
Oseney Reg. 98 Walter, By be grace of god Archiehisshop 
of 3orke, a primat of Ingelonde. gga Apr. Hamitton 
Catech. (1884) Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scot- 
land. 1601 R. Jounson A'rvev, & Comnrzw. (1603) 23 It hath 
one primate, and two Archhishopricks, Armach and Cassels, 
1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Vade M. th. 160 (African Code, 
A.D, 418) Let not any number of Bishops presume to ordain 
another without the leave of the Primate, 1726 AYLirre 
Parergon Tho’ an Archbishop be superiour to all the 
Bishops athis Province; yet, according to the Canon Law 
he is inferiour toa Primate, 1956 Nucent Gr. Tour, France 
IV, 158 The archbishop [of Lyons] is primate of Gaul, and 
has 48,000 livres n year. 1756-7 tr. Keysler'’s Trav. (1760) 
IV. 6a He [Archbp. of Venice] is primate of Dalmatia, 
metropolitan of the archbishops of Canal and Corfu, as 
also of the bishops of Chiozza and Tercello. 1833 Tracts 
for Times No. 15.6 These Patriarchs..were the Primates 
or Head Bishops of their respective Patriarchates, td 
Whitaker's Alsi. 239 Colonial Bishop: -» Sydney. Alf, 
Barry, D.D. Primate of Australia and awe litan New 
South Wales. 1896 Dict. Vad. Brog. LV, 2813/2 
1354..the pope..directed that Vork should be 
mate of England, and Canterbury primate of All 

3, Name of a variety of pear. ? Oés, 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort, uly 70 Pears. The Primat, 
i oe Summer-pears [etc]. 1707 Moatimer Ausé, 
(tzar) IT, 375. _ ; 

4. Zool. Anglicized singular of PRIMATES, q. v. 

- +B. adj. First, earliest. Obs, rare, 

1584-9 Songs § Ball. (1860) 5 The gates infernall, Wheryn 
ower primat parent had closyd us, ts8o Hottyeann Treas. 
Fr, Tome, Premier, first or primate. 

+ Primate, sd.2 Obs. [= OF. primat (15th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L. primdtus (xt-stem) the first place, 
preference, pre-eminence, primacy. 

1. Chief place, primacy, 

a@31340 Hamrota Psalter xiii, 6 Pat i ait paim pe 
primate in blisse. 1432-s0 tr. Aigden (Rolls) 11. 273 After 
that..Cesares, “pe and men callede Augusti holdede 
the primate and chiefe place [L. brimatuin tenuerunt), 

2. A first ot chief point or article. Fares", 

tsga Warner Ads, Eng, tx. lit. (1612) 2 5 Gods Cou'nant 
with the Patriarchs, is a Primate of our reede, 

| Primates (praimétiz), 5d, f! Zool. Sing. 
primas (prai-mzxs), also anglicized primate. 
(L. primates, pl. of primas Primate $6.1, in mod.L. 
(Linn.) name of an order.} The highest order 
of the Mammalia, including man, monkeys, and 
lemars, and, in the Linnean order, bats. 

1774 Gotposm. Vat. Hist, IV. y, 138 This was a suffi. 
cient motive for Linnzeus to give it the title of a Primas, 
to rank it in the same order with mankind. 1826 Goop 
Bk, Nat, (1834) Il. 47 The rst order, Primates or Chief. 
tains, is distinguish oy the possession of four cuttin 
teeth in each Jaw. 1863 Lyew. Antiz, Ban Xxiv. 474 All 
modern naturalists, who retain the erdcr Primates, agree to 
eaclude from it the bats or cheiroptera. 1871 Darwin Dese. 
Man}. i 24 Man differs conspicuously from all the other 
Primates in being almost naked. 1899 i. Fiske Through 
Nat. to God ww v. 83 Forthwith +. She (natural selection} 
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PRIME. 


invested all her capital in the psychical variations of this 


favoured primate, 
attrib, 1898 Westin. Gaz, 26 Ang. 8/2 It was a fized fact 
of the primate order. 


that man isa member 
Primateship. [f. Primate 54.1 + 
of primate, 


The office or position 

1631 Weever Anc, Fun. Alon, 253 Thence removed to 
this Primatship of Canterbury. 1999 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 
67/1 The primateship will remain vacant for two years. — 

atial (proimé'fal), a. [a. F. primatial 
(16th c, tn Littré), f. L. primdeia Primacy: see -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, ot having ecclesiastical 
primacy ; pertaining to a primate. 

3623 tr. Favine's Theat, Hon. it xiii 249 Toledo, which 
he made Primatiall of all Spaine. 1725 tr. Dugin's Eccl, 
fist. 17th Co My. 119 People were commonly rswaded, 
that the Church of Lyons was Primatial. 1750 Carte Hist. 
Eng. Ws. 613 The consequences of his being advanced to 
the primatial see of Senebaly, 1876 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. V. xxiii. 317 Henry of Winchester pleaded hard.. 
that the ancient capital should be raised to primatial rank, 
as the metropolitan see of Wessex. 1904 Pottazn Cranmer 
iv. 95 Another attempt. against his primatial dignity, 

b. gen. Of pre-eminence or easly: 

3892 Graostone in Darly Mews 5 Dec. 3/5 The claims 
of Bristol to what I may call the primatial position in British 
commerce. - 

2. Zool, Of or pertaining to the mammalian 
order Primates: more properly PRimaTaL, 

1864 Spectator 4 June 6 /2 The lemurine—and conse- 
uadrumane (Professor Iluxley would call them 
brimatial)—afiinities of the C, Atromys. 

Primatie (praimztik), a. (f Primate 56,1 + 
“le: ef. OF. prematic (1491 in Godef.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to ecclesiastical primacy ; 
= PRIMATIAL a. 1. ? Os. 

1687 S. Hitt Cath. Balance 76 The Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem, the Metropolis of all the Jews of the World, and 
therefore the primiatic See of all the Jewish Christians. /éd., 
The three great primatic Bishoprics of the Gentiles, Antioch, 
Rome, and Alexandria. 1826 G. S. Faner Diffie. Romanisu 
(1853) 218 They submitted, not to Peter's primatic mandate, 
but to the very ample reason which he give for his conduct. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Primates; = PRIMATAL. 

@ 1890 Huxrey cited in Cent. Dict, 

So, in sense 1, Primastical a. 

@ 1677 Baarow tii ee a (1687) 171 The original and 
growth of Metropolitical, Primatical, and Patriarchal Juris- 
diction. 1947 Cante ffisé, Eng. 1. 356 Stigand, the canoni- 
calness of Shae Pprimatical dignity was not as yet called 
in question, 1872 O. Snirtev Gloss. fecl, Terms 5.¥. 
Exarch, A bishop of primatical rank, having under him 
metropolitans. a 

Primatife, -ive, ete., obs. forms of Prisitive, 

| Primavera (primivé-ri). [Sp. primavera, 
lit. spring ; so ealled from its early flowering, the 
flowers appearing at the lop like a bright yellow 
clond, nsnally before the leaves.] A tall tree, 

Tabebuta Donnell-Smithit, a native of Mexico and 
Central America, the wood of which, also known 
as White Mahogany, has been since c 1885 mich 
used in cabinet-making in U.S. A. 

3893 in Coulter's Botanical Gaz, XVAL. 418. 

Primaveral (prai:mavieral), a. rare. {f. 
Prov. or It. (= Sp., Pg.) frimavera springtime 
G-L. prima véra, pl. of primum vir “first or 
earliest spring’, used as a fem. sing.) +-aL.] Of 
or pertaining to the earliest springtime. Also fig. 

1824 T. Forster Perennial Cal, 106 T' ¢ Primaveral Flora 
:,comprehends the Snowdrop, the Crocus fete. 1, 1887 Daily 
Teé, 30 Apr. 3/a An aspect of morning brightness and 
primaveral gaiety. 

|| Prima vista 
sight’: see Prisma 2, 

t1. (Also corruptly 6 primo visto, 7 primuiste, 
primivist(e, -ta, -efisto, -ofistula). An old game 
at cards (by some identified with Primero). Obs. 

1sg1 Gazene Disc. Coosnage Wks. (Grosart) X. 25 What 
wil you play at, at Primero, Primo visto, Sant, one and 
thirtie, new cut, or what shall be the game? 1598 FLoxio, 
Prima,..a game at cardes called Prime, Primero, or 
Primauista, 1617 Minsnev Ductor, Primero, and Prima- 
vista, two games at cardes. .printum, Le visnen, 
that is first and first seene, because hee that can shew such 
an order of cardes, first winnes the Game, 3621 J. Tavtog 
(Water P.) Motto Wks. (1630) Ee iv b/2 At Prime to, Post 
and payre, Primero, Maw, Whip-her-ginoy, he's a lib'rall 
Hero. ‘x Ris Microcosm, Reserved Man (Arb.) 35 
His words are like the cards at Primuiste, where 6. is 18. 
and 7. 21, for py neuer signifie what they sound. 1632 
Hausren Rival Friends Pref. Aijb, A set at Maw or 
Primivista. a16s2 Baoma Acw Acad, uw, i, Gleek and 
Primero, Gresco, sant, Primofistula, I know all hy hear-say. 

2. Music. At first sight; as, to play or sing 
prima vista, 

Primeock, obs. form of Prixcocx. 

Prime (proim), 54.1 [OE. grim, ad. L. prima, 
ftom prima hora the first hour (in Roman reckon- 
ing): see PRIME a. Reiafor after the 11th c. 
by F. prime (:—L. prima), from whieh the non- 
ecclesiastical senses were prob, mainly taken.} 

I. In the eccleslastical and connected senses. 

1. One of the Day Hours of the Western Church : 
a Canonical Hoar of the Divine Office, appointed 
for the first hour of the day (beginning originally 
at 6 4. af, bnt sometimes at sunrise) ; = prime-song 
(see 11); also, the honr or time of this office. 
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wee wrsta).  [It., lit. “first 


PRIME. 


Prime is one of the Aore parva or ‘Little 1 
tierce, sext, none, and contpline) as distinguished from the 
‘Greater Hours ' (/amds and vesfers), and ts said to be of 
later origin than the others, having been, according to 
Cassian (born ¢ 350), added in his boyhood at the monastery 
of Bethlehem. - . . " , 

Etymologically and historically in Latin, the sense first 
hour of the day is earlier than the ecclesiastical use; hut, 
in English, as in French, prinie was app, introduced as the 
name of the office, and came only secondarily to be applied 
to its time. Re 

eg6t AEtneiwowon Rule St. Benet xvi. (Schrder) 40 On 
pisnm tidum we herian urne scyppend..on dxgred,on prim, 
on undern, on middzg, on non, on zefen, on nihtsange (pat 
is compli]. ¢x000 /ELFaic Coltog. in Wr.-Willcker 101 We 
sungon. .zefter pysom prim and seofon seolmas mid letanian 
and capitol meessan. _¢ 1200 Vices & Virt. 19 Dar hwile de 
h(ie singed godes tofsang at prime. ¢ 1ag0 St Brendan 
224 in S. Aug. Leg. 1. 225, & of be santer, seide Ig uers, 
& sibbe atso prime, & vnderne si dig & middai, & after. 
wardes non. ¢1386 Cnavcea Parad. T. 334 Thise Riotours 
thre.. Longe erst er prime rong of any belle Were set hem 
ina Tauerne to drynke, 1450-1530 A/yr7. our Ladye 138 
As mattyns longe to the nyghte, & Landes to the morow 
tyde, so Pryme longeth to the fyrste houre of the day after 
sonne rysyoge. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531} 164 h, 
In .. the ., houres canonicall,.. that is to saye, in matyns, 
pryme, tierce, sext, none, enensonge, & complyn. 1547 in 
Cardwell Doc. Ann. (1839) 1. 20 Item when any sermon or 
homily shall be had, the prime and hours shall be omitted. 
1647 Caasuaw Poems, Hour of Prime 7 The early pine 
binshes to say She conld not rise so soon as they Call'd 
Pilate up. 1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 254 So 
omit they not to sing the Prime, the third, the sixt, and 
other Canonicat houres. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1674 C. 
If. v. 43 Cassander is much perplexed about the Office of 
Prime, how to reconcile it with the ancient Lands, which 
he wonld not have been had he known that the Office had 
not been so ancient. 3843 (see Laun sé.§ 2], 1854 Mian 
Lat. Chr. 10, vi. (1864) 11. 89 From prime to noon. .was 
devoted to labour, 1877 J.D. Cuampeas Div, Worship 129 
Prime succeeded Lauds at an interval. 

2. Hence, in gencra] use, The first hour of the 
day, beginning cither at six o'clock throughout the 
yeat, or at the varying time of sunrise; also soine- 
times used for the period between the first hour and 
tierce, the end of which period (about nine o’clock) 
is believed to have been Aigh prime, or printe large. 

(See Skeat's notes to P, Pl. p, 162, also Astrolabe p. lai. 
Cf. the expressions ad éertiam plenam, etc. in Benedictine 
Rule xtviiL) 

erage St. Michael 461 in S, Eng. Leg. 1. 313 And for be 
sonne is feor a-boue ri3t at-fore be prime, bi-neopen hire 
be Mone is enene. 1362 Lance ?. PZ. A. vit. 105 At hei3 
prime perkyn fette be plou3stonde, ¢1374 Cuavcer Sroylus 
1. 943( 2) Al so syker as pow lyst here by me, And god 
toforn I wole he pere at pryme. ¢1400 Nini (1839) 
xxx. jor From pryme of the day in to noon. ¢1400 Soag 
Roland 776 Be that it was prym, the prese wex ille. 1412- 
20 Lyps. Chrou. Troy (E.¥.T.S,) 2968 My tady it is tyme 
Pat we arise, for sone it wil be pryme: 3e may se mel pe 
day begynneth springs. ¢3430 — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 105 Then to Westmynster-Gate I presently went, 
When the sonn was at hyghe pryme. 1493 Jestivald 
{W. de W. 1525) 7 An hushonde man wente in to his gardyn 
or vyneyerde at pryme. 1513 Braosnaw Sf. Werburge i. 
1054 Vnto huntynge..was his resorte Euery day in the 
morowe longe afore pryme. 1656 BLoust Glossogr., Prime 
«the first hour of the day, in Summer at four aclock, in 
Winter at eight. 1746-7 Heavey ye Fl..Gard. Wks. 
1167 I, 114 How charming to rove abroad, at this sweet 
Hour of Prime! 1824 Scotr Ld. of Isles vu i, Early and 
late, at evening and at prime, 18:4 Cary Dante's [nf.1.35 
The Hue ace poe ad on his way Aloft the sun 
ascended. 1870 Bryant fii » & 30 At early prim 
sat before thee and embraced thy aces eee 


+3. The general meeting of a guild; also, the 
hour of its assembling. Ods, 

1389 in Lug, Gilds (1870) 79 (St. Yoku Bapt., Bos. Lynti 
Also, qwat bropere or ee pat aie pees cee ie 
smeten, he shat pay j.d. to be tye 3 and prime shal be smet[en]} 
ij. howres aftere noon. /did. 94 (S¢. Edmund) And if he 
come after prime be thtiis smeten, he schat paie j.d. 143% 
Ibid, 275 (St. Clentent, Camb.) Who-so comyth aftir prime 
be smette, he schal payen ij. denar. And y¢ oure prime is 
clepyd the seconnde oure Hae noone, 181u tr. Aules & 
Ordin, Gild of Holy Trin. Kings Lyun in Richards Hist. 
Lyan tl, 456-7, 1x. If any one is called and cited at a prime 
(or genera! 
the first consult, he is to pay 1d, by order of the dean...14. If 
any servant of the brethren comes at the drinking, or the 
prime, he is to lay down the cap and cloak [ete.). 

II. The beginning of a period or cycle, 

4. The Golden Number: see GoLDEN 6. arch 

1338 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 341 pe day is for to wien, 
Idus pat is of May teft 1 to write pis ryme, D, letter & 
Friday bi ix pat 3ere 3ede prime, 1387 Tanvisa Higden 
(Rolls) 11]. 135 Whanne prime goob by oon, panne fallep 
the prime be pre and twenty day of Ianyuer, and be next 
gere after it schal falte..enlenene dayes raper. ¢ 1430 Lvpa, 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 24 The aureat noumhre in kalen- 
ders set for prime. 1546 LanGiey Pol. Verg. De Invent, 1. 
iv. 42 The Prime, wherehy we fynde the coniunction of the 
mone and at moneable feastes as Lent, Easter. .was innented 
hy the greate Clarcke S. Barnarde. 1574 Bourne Regiment 
(or Seaii. (1577) 9 b, The cause. .it is called the Prime, was for 
that it was the first order that the Moones course was known 
hy. 1604 Bk. Com. Prayer, To find Easter for ever, When 
ye bane found the Sunday letter..guide your eye downe- 
ward from the same, tilt ye come right oner against the 
Prime. 1753 /did., Table to find Easter-Day, Yo find the 
Golden Number, or Prime, add one to the Vear of our Lord, 
and then divide by 195 the remainder, if any, is the Golden 
Number. 

“[b. Confusedly explained as the lunar cycle of 
1g years. Obs. 


1574 Bouane Regiment for Sea ii. (1577) 10 The Prime or 


‘Little Hours "(prtme, 


meeting) and does not come before the issue of | 


1360 


Golden Number, is the tyme of rg yeares, in the which 
tyme the Moone maketh all her chaunges or coninnctions 
with the Suone, 1894 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. (1607) 6 
The Prime is the space of x9 yeres, in which time the 
Moone performeth af the varieties of her motion with the 
Sunne. 1669 Stuemy Afariners Mag. 1 il, 9. 

+e. transf, in reference to a cycle of weather. 


Obs. rare. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Vieissitude of Things (Arb,) 57% They 
say, it is obserued, in the Low Countries. .that Every Fine 
and Thirtie years, The same Kinde and Sute of Years and 
Weathers, comes about againe: As Great Frosts, Great 
Wet, Great Droughts, Warme Winters, Summers with little 
Heat, and the tike: And they call it the Prime. 

45, The beginning or first appearance of the new 


moon. Obs. : p oe 

1387 Taevisa Higdes (Rolls) 111. 133 Pe 3ere of pe mone 
is . prime in a monbe of be 3ere to pe firste rime in be 
same monbe anoper 3ere. /é/d.135 [see 4]. ¢1450S¢. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6569 pat day was of be mone pryme. 156% Leicn 
Aruiorie 102 Y* moone in her prime, which is y* thyrd day 
after the coniunction, or, as we commonty cal it, the newe 
moone. 1587 Mascau. Govt. Cattle, Oren (1627) 49 ‘Take no 
calfe that is calued within the prime, which is counted the 
fine dayes after the change. 1 Torset. Fourf, Beasts 
(1658) 162 When the Moon is changed untill her prime and 
appearance, these beasts. .take boughs,. .and then look upon 
the Moon. 1635 Quares Zyi60. 1, i (1718) 129 Fatls have 
their risings, wainings have their primes. 1704 J. Hagais 
Lex. Techn. 1, Prime of the Moon signifies the New 
Moon, at her first Appearing, or about Three Days after the 
Change, at which time she is said to be primed. ; 

6. jig. The beginning or first age of anything. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bockas 1. i. (MS, Bod], 263) tf. 11/2 It was 
off chaunge to hem a newe pryme For to beholde a thing 
disnaturalle. ¢1qqgo Carcaave $2, Kath. 1v. 1698 The maister 
princypal. .Of hir doctryne was ful loyefuland gladde; For 
god had poyntedinhym anewe pryme. 1594 Hooxea Zcc!?. 
Pol. 1. iv. § 6 Let them cast backe their eies..and marke 
what was done in the prime of the World. 163: CHAPMAN 
Casar & Pompey w. Plays 1873 U1. 176 Betwixt the ends 
of those things and their primes, 1657 Tuorntey tr. Loagus’ 
Daphnis & Chloe 124 The Daffodil, the Primrose, with the 
other primes and dawnings of the Spring. 1865 Moztev 
Mirae, viii. 303 uote, In the first conversion of the Franks, 
or in the prime of that church. 

b. Fhe beginning or first age of the world. 

1616 J. Tavior (Water P.) Seiges Ferus. i, Who in the Prime, 
when all things first began, Made all for Man, and for him- 
selfe made Man, 1814 Woansw. Hh, Doe yu. 360 Thou 
thou art not a Chitd of Time, But Danghter of the Eternal 
Prime. 18g0 T'enxyson Ja Mem. (vi, Dragons of the 
prime, That tare each other in their stime. 

7. The first season of the year (when this began 
at the vernal equinox); spring. (So OF. prime.) 

sax St. Papers Hen. VIIZ, VI. 641 This prime the 
French King entendith to work great mnisteries against 


th Empereur in sundry places. 1591 Syivester Du Bartas | 


1. v. 615 A thousand Winters, and a thonsand Primes. 
¢ 1600 SuAKs. Sonn. xevii, The teeming Autumne big with 
ritch increase, Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime. 
1725 Pork Odyss, 1v.770 The fields are florid with unfading 
prime, 1885 Buaton Arad, Ves, (1887) ELL. 82 Winter had 

‘one..and Prime had come to it with his roses and orange 

lossoms. E 

8. The ‘springtime’ of human life; the time of 
early manhood or womanhood, from abont 21 to 
28 years of age. (Sometimes distinguished from 
sense BBs the prime of youth.) Now rare. 

1592 Kyo Sp. rag. 1.1.8 My discent. .inferiour far To 
gratious fortunes of my tender youth: For there in prime 
and pride of all my yeeres..In secret I possest_a worthy 
dame. 1594 Suaxs Rich. /I/,1. ii. 248 And wilt she yet 
abase her eyes on me, That cropt the Golden prime of this 
sweet Prince? 1603 Kxoutes Hist. Turks (1638) 158 But 
when he was out of his childhood, and grown to be a tusty 
youth,..and in the prime of his youth. 1632 Litucow 
Trav, 1, 166 Whereof in the prime of my adolescency..I 
had the fult proofe. 1645 Mitton Sonn. ix, Lady that in 
the prime of earliest youth, Wisely hath shun’d the broad 
way and the green, 1718 StEKLE Sfect. No. 282 h3 They 
had by this time passed their Prime, and got on the wrong 
side of Thirty. 1726 Swirt Gu/diver 1. ii, He was then 
past his prime, being twenty-eight years and three quarters 
old. 1770 Junius Lett. xxxvi, (1820) 171 The vices operate 
like age..and in the prime of youth teave the character 
broken and exbausted, 1838 Prescott Ferd. § Js. (1846) 
AI]. xvi. 160 She followed to the grave..her onty son, the 
heir and hope of the Monarchy, just entering on is prime. 


1877 Brack Green Past. xxii, ‘There was he, in the prime of 
youthful manhood. 


III. That which is first in eel or character. 
9. Of human life: The period or state of greatest 
perfection or vigour, before strength begins to 
decay. (Sometimes distinguished from sense 8 as 
prime of age, or of middle age.) 
, 1615 Crookes Body of Man 385 In yea er men it is faster, 
in the prime of our age more rare and hollow. 1697 CoLuira 
Ess. Mor, Subj. 11, (1703) 180 When he is past his prime, his 
vigour is perpetually wearing off. ¢1718 Paior Ladle 8 
The honest farmer and his wife, To years declin’d from 
prime of life. 1728 Youne Love Fame v. 498 Nonght treads 
a silent as the foot of time; Hence we mistake onr autumn 
‘or Our prime. 1802 Woansw. Sailor's Mother, A Woman 
on the road I met, Not old, though something past her 
meme 1838 Lyrton Calderon i, The king was yet in 
the prime of middle age. ps Geo. Ettor Romola xxxix, 
HG was still in the prime of life, not more than four-and- 
ory . 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) ILI. 342 Those years are 
the prime of physical as well as of intellectual vigour. 1887 
Jessore Arcady ii, 30 When a man has arrived at the prime 
of life. «he is apt to become sensitive on the subject of his age, 
b. Of things, material or immaterial : The best 


or most flourishing stage or state; the state of full 
perfection, 


PRIME. 
Prime ofgrease: cf. pride ofgrease, Par sb.'9, quot. 1688, 
o1g36 in Furniv, Ballads fr. M1SS. (1872) 1. 410 Plesantly 


lam plyghte in the es of my fortune! ¢1s90 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon vi. 34 As Greece affoorded in her cbiefest prime. 
1601 R. Jounson Kinga, § Commu, (1603) 105 They are 
onely for the owners pastime in the prime eeaainer. 1625 
T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 11 It may be 
said, that the world was then in his prime and best dayes. 
1664 Even Kad, Hort. (1729) 202 April... Flowers in Prime 
or yet lasting, Anemonies,.. Cyclamen, Belt-flower, Dens 
Caninus. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury un. 188/1 Prime of bis 
Grease [is] a term used toa Boar when he is full Fat. 1794 
Brag Songs Exper. Little Girl Lost iii, Where thesummer's 
prime Never fades away, 1800 Maa. Epcewoatu W/i/i. 
(1832) 91 ‘The second week in November is the time when 
the rabbits are usualty killed, as the skins are then in fult 
prime. 1823 P, Nicnorson Pract. Build. 259 Those trees 
which have been cut before they had reached their prime, 
1830 Tennyson Recoll. Arad, Nts. ii, A goodly time, For it 
was in the golden prime Of good Haroun Alraschid. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lavtps vi. § 16. 178 A building cannot be con- 
sidered as in its prime until four or five centuries have 
passed over it. wae . 

10. The choicest, principal, or chief member or 
members of a company or number of persons or 
things. (The later examples may be absolute uses 
of Prime a.) 

1579 Twwnn Phisicke agst. Fort, ut. iv, 166 The father of 
Phisitions, and the primes of Keruers and painters, namely, 
Hippocrates, and Phidias and Apelles. 1599 B. R. in 
Wordsw. Eccl, Biog. (1818) Hl. 57 The red rose..of alt 
hearbes and flowers the prime and soveraigne. 1608 
Mioo.eton Mad World my Masters 1.1.96 A fellow whose 
only glory is to be prime of the ecmpeny- 1671 Mitton 
PLR. 1. 413 Among the Prime in Sp endour. 27a5 PorE 
Odyss, tv, 432 Prime of the flock, and choicest of the stall. 
1804 Wornsw. Affict. Alargaret iii, He was among the 
prime in worth. 1844 Keate Lyva Innoc. (1873) 19 Hard 
it is, ‘mid gifts so sweet Choosing ont the prime. > 

b. The best, choicest, most attractive or desirable 
part of anything. 

1635 R. Botton Conf. Agi. Conse. (ed. 2) ae He now 

ives up the flower and prime of alt his abilities to the 
Biches’ Majesty. 1782 Miss Buangy Cecilia vi. 1, (Hej 
always chused to have the prime of everything. 1873 IDs 
Situ Foods 63 The ‘prime’ of three shontders and other 
joints. 

IV. LL. atfrié. and Comé.: + prime day: see 
quots.; prime-song /7ésé. [repr. OE, primsang), 
the office or service of prime (= sense 1). 

1574 W. Bovana Regiment for Sea iii. (2577) 12 b, The 
Sea men do imagin a *prime day, which is the halfe quarter 
of the Moone. 1594 Buunpeyit £rerc. vit. 1, (1636) 739 
When the Moone is three daies and 28 houres, which: 1s 
the halfe quarter of the Moone, the Sea-men doe call that 
time the Prime day, becanse the Moone is then 4 points 
to the Eastward of the Sunne. ¢g61 /EtHELWOLD Rule 
St. Benet xvi. (Schroer) 40 Dect seofonfealde getal..dagred- 
sang, *primsang, undernsang, middagsang (ete.}. 1844 
Lincaap Anglo-Sax. Ch. Gn I. vii. 272, 1853 Rock CA. 
of Fathers \il. 1. 126, At the end of prime-song, all the 
clergy went in procession from the choir to the chapter- 

jouse. 

Prime (proim), s4.2 [Absolute use of PRIME a., 
or of its Lat., Fr., or other equivalent. (Senses 7 
and 8 may be different words. )] 

L. 1. Arith, A prime number: see PRIME a. 7. 

1594 Buunosvit Zrere, 1. vii. (1636) 25 But such (nnmbers] 
as cannot bee divided but that there wilt remaine some 
odde unite, those are called Primes. 1 V. Maxpey 
Syst. Math., Arith. 2a Numbers are Primes between them- 
selves, all which Unity only measures, as 5, 7, 9: atso 3, 11, 
13. 1806 Hutton Course Math, 1. 54 Ifa number cannot 


| he divided bysome quantity less than the square root of the 


same, that number is a prime, 1 
number whatever. 1875 Tonuunrea Algebra (ed. 7) tit 
§ 705 Thus #’ is divisible by 4, and is therefore not a prime. 


3. A subdivision of any standard measure or 
dimension, which is itself subdivided in the same 
ratio into seconds, and so on; €. . gy of a degree, 
a minute (gy of which is in its turn a second); the 
twelfth part of a foot, an inch; or, with some, 
ys of an inch; in Scottish Troy weight for gold 
and silver, py of n grain, itself consisting of 24 


seconds, etc. [So obs. F. prime.] ; 
Primes, seconds, etc., were formerly use: instead of decimals. 
1604 in Moryson /tinerary 1. (1617) a82 (Table of Scottish 
Weights of Coins) [1 denier} 24 Graines; {x grain} 24 
Primes; (1 prime] a4 Seconds [ete.]. Sbid., xx. s. (sterling]= 
06 pennyweights, 10 graines, 16 mites, 18 droits, 10 periots, 
English Weight; 07 deniers, 21 graines, 07 primes, or seconds, 
og thirds, 19 fourths, Scottis Weight. 1642 in R. WwW. 
Cochran-Patrick Rec. Coinage Scott. (1876) 1, Introd. 32 
The pund Troy English consisting of 12 02..is equall to 
3202 § drs 9 gr 18 pr Scots or 169,002 primes Scots. 1695 
W. Lownpes tovendm. Silv. Coin 66 And one other Piece 
which may be called the Prime, which shall be equal to.. 
a present standard peny. 170; TN, City § C, Pure 7 123 
Inches by Inches, produce Primes, or (12th) Parts (of an 
Inch); Inches by (12th) Parts, produce Seconds, or 12th 
Parts of the rath Part of an Inch, 1787-42 Cwamaras 
Cyel. s.v. Degree, Thus, a Degree, as being the integer or 
unite, is denoted hy ®, a first minute or prime by, a second 
by 2 or”, a third hy 3 or, ete. Accordingly 3 Degrees, 
23 minutes, 16 thirds, are written 3% 25/07 16° 18.. B. 
Greex.ear (Webster 1890), 12 seconds (%) make 1 inch or 
prime. _ 12 inches or primes () make on¢€ foot. . 
b. In decimal fractions ; see quots. Now Oés. 


or rare. 

1608 R. Noaron tr. Séevin's Disme Cij, Each tenth pet 
of the vnity of the Cone oo i call eae Me oe 
signe is thus (*).. 3¢) 7(4 5@ = 03759. at 

Primes, 7 Ae PSs 9 Fourths C vot valeu. 1610 
. Forxiscuam Art of Survey th 1. 52 Denide each foote 


or cannot be divided by any 


PRIME. 


of the Rule. .into decimals or Tenths, nnd each Tenth or 

Prime of the Rule into Seconds. 1695 E. Hatton Aferch. 
Slag. . That place in n Decimal Fraction next the prick is 
called Primes, being so many Tenth parts. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. 1. 66 Vhe rst place of decimals, counted 
from the left-hand towards the right, is called the place of 
primes, or roths, the ad is the place of seconds, or rooths, 

o. Surveying. A linear measure of yy or -1 of 
n pole or perch. 

1658 Prritips, Prime, ts in Surveying, an exact part con- 
taining 19 inches and four fift parts of an Inch. 

d. Printing, The symbol / or, written above and 
to the right of a letter or figure, to denote primes, 
or merely to distinguish it from another not so 
marked. [So F. prime in Algebra.] 

1875 Kutour Dict. Mech., Prime, (Printing) a mark over 
n reference letter (a’, 6”, etc.) to distinguish it from letters 
(a, 4, ete.) not so marked. [Usually read ‘a dash’, etc.} 

3. Chem, A single utom as a unit in combina- 
tion; a combining equivalent. 

1839 Une Dict. Arts 627 The nitre contains five primes of 
oxygen, of which three, combining with the three of char- 
coal, wilt furnish three of carbonic oxide gas, while the 
remaining two will convert the one prime of sulphur into 
sulphurous acid gas. The single prime of nitrogen is, there- 
fore, in this view, disengaged alone. 

4. Music. a. Short for prime fone (PRIME a. 9): 
The fundamental note or generator, as distinguished 
from the harmonies or partinl tones, b. The 
‘interval’ of a unison; superfluous prime, a chro- 
matic semitone. c. ‘The lowest note of any two 
notes forming nn interval’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

1788 Cavatto in PAil. Trans. LXXVILI. 239 Ifa string 
stretched between two fixed points..be struck, it will pro- 
duce a sound called the prime, first or key-note, 1866 
Encet Nat. Aux. ti. 25 It must..be remembered that a 
semitone is called smal! when it consists of n superfluous 
prime, ns C—C%, AR—AQ; and that it is ag large when 
it consists of a minor second, as C—DD, Fi-G 1885 
Broanuouse Afnx. Acousiics 135 The fundamental or prime 
partial tone,or simply the frtme. 1884 Sin G. A. MACFARREN 


in Encyet. Brit, XVM. 93/2 Thus, EB, the fourth and fifth 


harmonic, produce C, the prime or generator, at the interval 
of two octaves under the lower of those two notes. 


5. Fencing. +a. The lower half of a sword. Ods. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury ut. xix. (Roxb.) 1539/2 The sword 
is dinided into two parts, namely into the Prime and the 
Secunde, The Prime is measured from the hilt to the Midle 
ofthe Rapier. 1693 Sin W. Horr Fencing-Master (ed. 2) 
‘Ihe Strong, Fort, or Prime of the Blade ts from the Shell 
to the middle of the Blade. , , 

b. (Also freem.) A position in fencing: the 
first of the eight parries or guards in sword- 
play, nsed to protect the head ; also, a thrust in such 
a position. [F. printe.) 

1710 Pamer Proverds 203 Which me wou’'d find of more 
satisfaction and usa in the conduct of life, than tierce and 
cart, prime and second, dancing and dress. 1730 Genti, 
Tutor for Small Sword 8 Some teach upon a Preem with 
the Edge upwards. /éfd. 13 The Third (Parry is, turning 
your Hand in Preem, Vou may parry and thrust him at the 
same time. 188 Badminton Libr, Fencing it. 44 Prime, 
the hand in pronation opposite the left shoulder; the arm 
bent, the elbow lowered somewhat, the point low and a little 
outside the lower line. 

II. Related to Prisa vista, Primero. 

+6. Cards. A hand ia primero consisting of a card 
from each of the four sults. Also, an old game 
of cards, by some identified with primero. Ods. 

1898 Frorio, Prima,..nlso a game at cardes called Prime, 
Primero, or Primauista. 1599 Minsneu Span, Dial, 26 
Af, U was a small prime. Z. J] am flush...0. I made fiue 
and fiftic, with which T win his prime [azato su primera). 
1606 Choree, Chance, etc. (1881) 45 He that wil net Plecls n 
t can 


card, is not worthy of a prime, but..he that flush, 


may better carrie the rest, a 1612 Hanincton Efigr. 1. 
xeix, Marcus at Primero, For either Faustus prime is with 
three knaves, Or Marcus never can encounter right. 1616 
B. Jonson Epigy. cxii. 22 There's no vexation, that can make 
thee prime. 1798 Sporting Mag. X11. 14a The prime is four 
cards of different suits, 1816 Sincen /fist. Cards 245 He 
who holds the prime (primero), that is, a seqnence of the 
best cards, and a oe trump, is sure to be successful over 
his adversary, and hence the game has its denomination. 
Ibid. 246 The varieties which daily occur at Primero, as tho 
greater and lesser flush, the great and little Prime. 
IM. Of ancertain origin and position. 

1, Basket-making. A kind of stout conical bodkln. 

1894 Parker's Gloss. Her. 46 The four implements, viz. 
prime, iron, cutting-knife, and out-sticker, used in basket- 
aig are represented on the insignia of the Basket-makers" 

mpany. 

8. The footstep of a deer; ef. Prick sd. 1c. 

1847-78 in Haciiwew., 

Prime, 54.8 [f. Pri 0.1] 

+1. The priming of a gun. In quot, 1635, 
perhaps the pan for the priming. Ods. 

65s | irq. Worcesten Cent. Inv. § 44 A perfect Pistol .. 
with Prime, Powder and Fire-lock. 1706 Pinus, Prime 
of a Gun, the Pawder that is put in the Pan, or Touch-hole. 
4738 Westey Wer. (1830) I. 164 He went and got fresh 
prime, beat the flint with his key and..shot himself through 
the head. 1769 Facconrn Dict. Afarine (1789), The.. 
priming-iron..serves to clear the inside of the touch hole, 
and render it fit to receive the prime. 1823 W. Faux Afar, 
Days in Amer. 48 The colonel..then attempted to shoot 
himself, but had no prime. 

attrib. 1753 Cuamarns Cycl, Supp. s. v. Priming, That so 
they may put in the prime-powder, or touch-powder, to fire 
off the piece. 

ox, VII. 
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+2. A first cont eopeiet priming. Ods. 

2658 W. Sannerson ere s8 Lay your ground or 
Prime therein of Flesh-Colour. 1 turmy Mariner's 
Mag. vn. xxxiv. 49 The Prime is made thus. 1735 Died. 
Polygraph. »v. Face, You ought to cover rather too much 
than too little of your ground with this prime. 

Prime (praim), 4. (@dv.) [= F. prime adj. 
(now only in certain pew), ad. L. prim-es first.] 

1. First in order of time or occurrence; early, 
young, youthfal ; pais primary, 

1399 Laxci. Rich. Redelex mi. 44 And mywte nat passe be 
‘ean of her prime age. c1qso Mirour Saluactoun 4587 

n the houre of pryme dayes thyne hoege luf shewed thow 
me. ¢1489 Caxton Sones of Aymon viii. 191 Yonge men 
of pryme berde. 1553 Baenne Q. Curtine Rvj, He was in 
the prime floure of his youth, 1587 Gotpmo Dr Mornay 
xxvi. (1617) 441 Jt befell in the prime time of the world. 
1639 Lavo Wes. (1849) 11.93 If the 5 h be of the prime 
Christian Church, 1 ortimea // usd, veut 1, 273 IC 
the prime Swarm be broken, the second will both cast and 
swarm the sooner. 18g0 S, Doneit Romaz vii, The men of 
wham I speak Lived by the prime tradition, 

2. Of persons: First in rank, dignity, influence, 
authority, or importance; highest in degree; prin- 
cipal, chief, foremost. 

x610 Suaxs. Tem. 1. ii. 7a Prospero, the prime Duke, 
being so reputed In dignity. 1613 — Hen. VITT, Ww. ii, 162 
Haue I not made you The prime man of the State? 1630 
R. Foknson's Kingd. & Commw. 206 These are chosen.. 
out of the Nobilitie and primest Magistrates, both of the 
Provinces and Citizens, 1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. 1. 301 
Rich. Smith..bad been prime Mourner at his Brother's 
Funeral. 1 E. Cuamagriayne Pres. Sh Eng. mi. xi. 

ed. 22) 357 (The Lord Mayor) upon the Death of the King, 
s said to be prime Person of England. 1761 Huuz 2/ist. 
Eng, V1. litt 155 The nobility and prime gentry of the 
natian. 1862 Goutaurn Pers. Relig. 1, ix. uit a3z He 
was God's prime agent in the spread of the Gospel. 

3. First in importance, excellence, or value ; 
Pane chief, main ; of primary importance, 

1610 Suaxs. Tenrp. 1. ii. 425 My ieee request (Which I 
do last pronounce) is..1f you be Mayd, or no? 1613 — 
Hen. VITI, u. iv. 229 To come, with her, (Katherine our 
Oren) before the primest Creature That's Parragon’d o' 
th’ Warld. 1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 8 It might..be 
numbred among the fishes of primest note. 1717 Priog 
Alma u. 364 That prime ill, a talking wife. ee . SEMPLE 
Building in Water 119 Waterford and Wexford .. have 
constantly enjoyed a prime Placein my Mind. 1814 Worasw. 
Sonn, ‘From the dark chambers of desection freed’, A 
soaring spirit is their prime delight. 1874 H. R. Rrvnotns 
ce Bafi. vt. i. 359 The prime intention of each Evange- 

ist is to estahlish the same auhlime position. < 

4, ‘ First-class’, ‘first-rate’; of the best quality ; 
now used esp. of eattle and provisions. 

Prime fish, the more valuable kinds of fish caught for 
food : spp to OFFAL sense 3, q-v- 

1628 Dicav Voy, Aledit. fOomden) 37, Shee was a shippe 
of a 100 tonnes, 2 prime sayler. 1634 Kelat. Ld. Baltimore's 
Plantation (1865) 1a As good, (if nat much better) than the 
primest parcell of English ground. 1663 Cownry Disc, 
Govt, Cromwell Verses & Ess. (1669) 75 This Son of fortune, 
Cromwell (who was himself ane of the primest of her Jests). 
1748 Butxerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 1 The Ships were 
all in prime Order, all lately rebuilt. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract Agric. 11. 1932 Removing the lambs from the ewes. . 
in order to complete them on young clover or other sorts of 
‘prime keep’. 1833 Ilr. Magrineau 7. Zyne ii. 28 Coal 
enongh—and no little of a prime quality,—was destroyed at 
the pit-emouth. 1884 Brit, Alm. & Comp. ag Soles, turbots, 
and brills, which are technically termed ‘ prime‘ fish. 1892 
E, Reaves Homeward Bound 285 The butcher won't cut 
prime joints off a bullock. 

xually excited, ruttish. 

1604 Suaxs, OFA, 111 iii, 403 Were they as prime as Goates, 
as hot as Monkeyes, As salt as Wolues in pride. 

6. First in order of existence or development ; 
primary, original, fundamental ; from which others 
are derived, or on which they depend. 

Prime feathers, primary feathers; see Parmany a, 5. 

2639 Laun Ws. (1849) II. 152 Excommunication on their 
jart was not the prime cause of this division. 1657 W. 

‘ores Adam: in Eden \ix, The prime root shooteth down- 
wards like a Cinquefoile. 1742 Lond. & aug 7 Brew. i. 

ed. 4) 17 The prime Cause of our British Malady the 

curvy. 1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 156 The prime middle 
feathers on the tail are red. 1877 Buacxix Four Phaser i. 
51 According to the prime postulate not of the philosophy 
of Socrates only, but of Plato and Aristotle also, 1878 Aanry 
Photogr. (s881) 8 What the prime form of these nadulations 
may be we cannot tell. 

7, Arith, Of a number: Haviag no integral 
factors exeept itself and unity. So prime divisor, 
factor, quotient, ete, b. Of two or more uumbers 
in relation to ench other: Having no common 


measure except unity. 

1570 Brusnestev Euclid vir. def. xii. 186 A prime (or first) 
number is that, which onely vnitie doth measure. 1660 
Barnow £uciid yu. xxiii. (1714) 156 Numbers prime the one 
to the other,..are the least of all numbers that have the 
same proportion with them. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1606) 
Six..thongh it may be made by Addition of Five an 
One, yet shall it mot be Prime. 1722 Horszzv in PAiL 
Trans, LXI1, 327 Two or more numbers, which have n0 
common integral devisor, besides nity, are said to be Prime 
with respect to one another. 1795 Hutton Math, Dict. Il. 
276 Prime Numbers are. .otherwise called Simple, or Incom- 

site numbers. /bid. 279 The whole number, whether it be 

ime or composite. 1829 Wat. Philos. 1. Mechanics ui. vii. 
3a (Usef. Knowl, Soc.) Making the number of teeth and the 
number of leaves prime to each other, that is, such that no 
integer divides both exactly. peed onrancen Algebra (ed.2) 
Ui, § 703 If a and 4 be each of them prime to ¢, then ad ts 
prime to¢. Jia. § 708 Anumber can be resolved into prime 


| (Fermat's Theorem.) 


PRIME. 


factors In only one way. Jéid. $713 If # bea prime nom- 
ber, and WV prime to a, then V*-!—1 is a multiple of #, 

c Ibid, 577 If # be a prime number, 
1+ [amt is divisihte by #. (Wilson's Theorem.) 

8. First in numerical order, asin prime meridian, 
the first meridian (of any system of reckoning). 

1876 Huxiey Physiogr. xix. 39° The meridian from which 
the reckoning begins is called the prime meridian. 

9. Special collocations and phrases: a. prime 
dun, an artificial fly in angling: cf. Don sé.1 3; 
prime entry, an entry of two-thirds of 1 ship's 
cargo liable to duty, mnde before discharge (on 
which an estimate of the duty is paid): cf. Post 
ENTRY 2a (Bithell Counting-ho. Dict, 1882); prime 
figure: sce quot.; prime function (Zcc/.): see 
quot.; +prime number, the Golden Number 
= Prime sd.14; see also 7; prime tint: see quot.; 
prime tono (Afusic), the fundamental note of na 
compoand tone. Also frime Coxpucror, Cost, 
Mover, SERJEANT, Viz1ER, WARDEN: see the sbs. 

I G. Surtn Laboratory M1. 309 *Prime-dun. Wings, of 
the teainer ‘ot from the quill of a starling’s wing. 1695 
Parturs (ed. 5), "Prime Figure. 1704 J. Haars Lex. 
Techn. 1, Prime Figure, is that which cannot be divided 
into any ather Figures more simple than it self; as a Tri- 
angle in Planes, the Pyramid in Solids: For all Planes are 
made of the First, all Bodies or Sotids compounded of the 
Second, 1866 Dereci. Angl, (ed. 3) 258 "Prime Function. 
From the Credo inclusive to the end of the Office. 1 


| Sturemy Mariner's Mag. ii.g In what year you woul 


|} the Division.. is the 


know what is the *Prime Number, add 1 1o the date thereof, 
and then divide it by Ae and that which remaineth upon 
umber required. 1753 Hocaatr 
Anal. Beauty rit. 96 The first we shall eal" erimne tints, 
hy which is meant any colour or colours on the surfaces of 
objects. 1881 Broannousa Mus, Acoustics vii. 130 The 
*prime tone is always the sound which is called by the name 
which the note bears, as C, B, A, or any ather note. This 
tone is called the prime tone because..it is always much 
londer than any of the constituent parts of the sound, 

b. Prime vertical: (@) in full prime vertical 
circle, a great circle of the heavens passing through 
the east and west points of the horizon, and 
through the zenith, where it cuts the meridian at 
right angles; (4) short for prime vertical dial, 
a dinl the plane of which lies in thnt of the prime 
vertical circle, a north and south dial. 

Prime vertical transit instrument, a transit instrument 
the telescope of which revolves in the plane of the prime 
vertical, for observing the transit of stars aver this circle. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vu. xiv. 21 Ifa Plane shall 
decline from the Prime Vertical, and incline ta the Horiron. 
3704 J. Hargis Lex. Techn. 1, Prime Verticals, or Direct 
Breck North or South Dyais, are those whose Planes lie 
parallel to the Prime Veriical Circle. 176s Dunn in PAél. 
Trans, LU. 185 In taking altitudes, I always observe, when 
the son, or other celestial body, is as near the prime vertical, 
or east and west azimuth, as possible. 1868 Locxven Elem, 
Astron, 1. xxvi. (1879) 147. ¥ 

+e. At, of prime Jace [F. de prime face), nt first 
sight, Prista Facte. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus i. 870 (919) This accident so 
petous was to here And ek so lyk a soth at pryme face. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lovet. vi. (Skeat) 1. 57 At the prime 
face, me semed them noble and glorious to all the people. 
1426 Lvoc. De Guil, Pilger. 10173 But thow make resistence 
Be tymes & at prime face. 1 Caxton Eneydos xv. 56 
It appiered of prymeface, that the henens were broken 
and parted a sondre. 

d. Prime ratio: the initial limiting ratio between 
two variable quantities which simultaneously recede 
from definite fixed values or limits. (Correl. to 
seltimate ratio.) 

The method of prime and ultimale ratios is essentially 
the same as the method of limits in the differential and 
fategral calculus (see Liurr sd, 2b). 

B. as adv. In prime order, excellently. col/og. 

1648 Gace J¥est Ind. 148 If the Indians bring that which 
is nat prime good, they shall surely be lashed. 1785 Buans 
To James Smith iv, My barmie noddle’s working prime. 
1886 C. Scorr Sheep-farming 96 The hoggets will be prime 
fat by Christmas, 

Prime (preim), 7.1 [Origin uncertain. 

Tf sense x was the source of Patmace, Primecitt, it must 
be older than the quotations show. The fact that, in most of 
the senses, 'primiog’ is a first operation preliminary to 
something else, suggests connexion with L. prinmes.] 

L trans. To fill, charge, load. Now chiefly dia/. 

1613 Dovetas 2xcis i. vi. 213 Our kervalis howis ladis 
and prymys he With huge charge of silair in quantite. 1606 
G. Wrooncoce] Hist. lostine » To read as hirds ski 
from to bough, more to prime their hils, then benefit 
their bodies. 1791 Li 


Her bottle prim’d 
came last night frae the town, eInpor Poemr 149 
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1805 


John calmly prim’d his nose. 1883 G. M&Mrcnaer Jay thr. 
Ayrshire 126 The iojector for priming the steam boiler. 


. To mel (a fire-arm of old-fashioned type, 
or more strictly its pan) with gunpowder for com- 
muuicating fire to a charge; also, to lay n train of 
powder to (any charge, 2 mine, etc.); cf. PRIaNe 
vol. sb.11,2. Also intr. or ine 
‘heor . T 

i toe eee : pee gy Bid. i. 35 Then 
to primo his pan with touch powder. | 1660 Bovis New 
Exp. Phys. Meck. xiv, 88 We took a Pistol.., and. .prim’d 
it with well dry’d Gun-powder. 1748 Swotterr Kod. 
Ahn. tx Before us Mad tine to Pees eine leer oxders 
bc Seenten 1 eke load. 1873 E. Sron ae 


He onght ta hane 


PRIME. 


vipts Ser. 1. 127/2 Rockets are primed with mealed 
mace and spirits ue wine. ate G. Mereortn Amasing 
Marriage \. viii, Midway on the lake he perceived his 
boatman abont to prime a pistol. 

+b. To pnt (powder) in the tonch-pan. Obs. 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch, v. v, Ao old Hargu urier..Conld 
prime his ponlder, and giue fire, and hit, All in a twinckling. 

3. fig.andiransf. a. To charge, fill, or fully furnish 
(a person) beforehand with information which he 
may subsequently give forth or otherwise use. 

179: CumaagLano Observer No. 130. V. 1 primed my 
lips with such a ready charge of flattery, that [ete.}. 1800 
Wetuncron in Gurw. Desf. (1837) I. asq All that T can sa: 
is that 1 am ready primed, and that, if all matters suit, 
shall go off with a dreadful explosioa, 1876 T. Haapy 
Etheiberta (1890) 234 Primed with their morning's know- 
ledge as they appeared tobe. | 1884 Afanch, Exam. 20 Sept. 
5/3 Every man present. .is primed with a speech which he 
is nat satisfied till he has delivered. 

b. To fill with liquor. ; 

1823 Hints for Oxford 73 A determination when the 
sit dawn to table to have a row as soon as they are primed, 
and often before they rise they commence the work of de- 
struction on glasses and plates and decanters. 1854 WHYTE 
Mazvitte Gen, Bounce vili, A fat little man, primed with port. 

4. To prime a pump: see qnots., and cf, Fane 


v.22, FETCH vy. 2c. (= F. charger la eee local, 

a1840- [In common use in south of Scotland). 188 
Oaitvis (Annandale), Yo printe a pum, to pour water down 
the tnbe with the view of saturating the sucker, so causing it 
to swell, and act effectually in bringing up water. 1894 
Northumbld, Gloss. Prime, to pour water into a pump 
bucket to make it lift. Wheo n pump bucket hecomes dry 
and leaky and fails to indnce suction, it is said to have lost 
its foimin, [Known in South Vorksh.} 

5. To cover (a surface of wood, canvas, etc.) 
with a ground or first colour or coat of paint, or 
with size, oil, etc. to prevent the paint from being 
absorbed : cf. Primune vd/, sb.) 3, 4. 

160g MS. Ace. St. Fohn's Hosp. Canterb., Rec. for 
primyng wood ijs. 1669 Sruamv Mariner's Mag. vu. 
xxxiv. 49 To Paint them, yon must first Prime them. 1762- 
gx H. AWatsote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 18a His 
works are chiefly..on a fine linen cloth, smoothly primed 
with a proper tone to help the harmony of his shadows. 
r8ox Fusets in Lect. Paint. i, (1848) 3° A plune or tablet 
primed with white. 1859 Gutuick & Timas Paint. a20 The 
intention of priming the ground with size or oil is to prevent 
the very rapid absorption of the calours. foe 

+b. transf. To ‘make up’ (the face, etc.) with 
cosmetics. Obs. 

1609 [see priming colour, Parminc vb, sd.) 8). a 1683 
Oupnam Sat. Poetry Poet. Wks. (1686) 17a Commend her 
Beauty, and bely her Glass, By which she every morning 

rimes her face. 

t.i, Her face was primed and patched from the chin up 
to the eyes. 178a J. Taumaune MfcFKingal 56 Vour gay 
sparks.. With wampom'd blankets hid their laces, And like 
their sweethearts, primed their faces. 

6. intr. Engineering. Of an engine boiler: To 
let water pee to the cylinder in the form of spray 
along with the steam. 

183a Edin, Rev, LVI. 139 The steam..is charged with 
water suspended in it in minute subdivision—an effect 
called by engineers sriming. 1839 Civil Eng. § Arch, 
Frni. Il. 456/2 The carrying over nf water with the steam, 
--There are moments when this effect is so violent, that it 
manifests itself externally in the form of an abundant fall 
of rain from the top of the funnel. The engine is then 
said to prime; and this takes place especially when the 
boiler is too full. 1849 Proc. Just. Civ. Eng. V1. 18a When 
a steani-vessel came from sea and entered the Thames, she 
began to prime at the moment of passing from salt to fresh 
water, 188x Tuwaite Factories & Workshofs, etc. (1882) 
138 If a boiler foams or primes, it is becnnse it has insuffi- 
cient steam room or because the feed water is dirty. 

Hence Primed £#/. a., prepared to receive paint. 

1725 Baaotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Painting, The Primed 
Cloth, which is usnally good Canvas made smooth, sized 
over with a little Honey, and when dry'd, whited over with 
Size and Whiting..upon which you paint. 1 G, Suita 
Laboratory 11, 64 Having first made a Scieh chiectl upon 
your primed cloth with white chalk. 


Prime (proim), v2 [f. Prise a. or 56.1 With 
sense 2 cf. F. primer to take the first place, lead, 
anticipate, outstrip, f. prime PRIME a.] 

+1. intr. Of the moon: To enter on the first 


phase; to become new, appear first after the change. 

1549-68 Sreannoip & H. Ps. uxxn. vii, Vntill the Moone 
ed het to Pume, penne ies a to encrease. 
1 . Hevpon Diseou. z 6 
shall shiae, or the Moon oo as laine, ts. hi 

2. To be first; to domineer; to lord it. So é% 
prime it. ? Obs. 

1756 ¥. Geevitte Maxims, Charac. & Ref. 
mea like hest to prime over others, or x ip PP od sais 
over them, 180g W. Tavior Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry 
(1830) I. 332 Lessing loved to prime, and was adapted for it. 
1821 Jerraason JVrit. (1830) 1V. 340 Harv: will still 
prime it over us with her twenty Professors, 

3. Of a tide: To come at a shorter interval: 
usually in Prewina v0. sb.2 (So F. primer, 

1890 C, A. Younc Elew:, Astron. vii. $267 At the timeof the 
spring tides, the interval between the corresponding tides of 
successive days is less than the average, being only about 
aq hours 38 minutes (instead of 24 hours 51 minutes), and 
then the tides are said to prime. At the neap tides, the 
interval is greater than the mean—about as hours 6 miautes, 
and the tide lags. 


Prime (proim), v3 Now only dial, [Origin 
obscure. ? Related to proyne, PRUNE.) ¢rans. To 
prune or trim (trees), Also fig, 
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3s6g T. SrarLeton Forér. Faith 86b, The vine being.. 
primed multiplieth the more. 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. 5 
Comm. (1603) 114 They.-prime and draw snch woods as 
grow too thick and obscure. 1613 Beaum. & Fr. Coxcomb 
iv. ii, Two-edged winds that prime The maiden blossoms. 
1631 MS. Ace. St. John's Hosp.s Canterb., To Newton for 

riming our trees tiijs. 1790 Cutuum Mist. Hatwsted iti. 
oie 17a Priming a tree, is pruning it, 1823 E. Mooa 
Suffolk Words, Printing, pruning the lower, or wash- 
bonghs of a tree. 21825 Foaay Voc. E, Anglia, Prime, 
to trim up the stems of trees ; to give them the first dressing 
or training, 3884 American VII. 350 All he needs is to 
prime down extravagances and modify excesses in voice and 
expression. . We 7. 

rime (proim), v.4 (Origin unascertained.] 
intr. Of a fish: To leap or ‘rise’. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. a) 41 In fine sunshiny days, ca: 
will often grivze about noon and swim ahont the edges of a 
pond to catch such flies as fall upon the surface of the 
water. Jbid. 168 Prime, fish are said to prime when they 
leap ont of the water. 1867 F. Francis Angiing iii. (1880) ze 
When the angler nates a buhble or two..left after the 
priming of large fish, 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xi, (5884) 93 The bream are ‘priming ' in shoals on the top 
of the water. 

Primecocks, obs. form of Prrxcox. 

+Pri-meful, ¢. Obs. nonce-wd. {[f. PRIME sb) 
+-FUL.] Characterized by being in the prime. 


1606 Waanea Ald, Eng. xiv. Ixxxix, (1652) 361 A paire of 
Loues, fresh in their primefull dayes. 


+Primegilt. 5c. 04s. In 6-7 pryme-, 
prym-. [?lrom Prime vl 1+g7/¢ = gelt, GELD, 
payment.] = PRIMAGE t. 

1518-19 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1869) 1. 187 To be furit to 
the port of Deip in France for the francht of xxvjs. and xvjs. 
the most chairge frie of all vther chairges except pryme gilt. 
1576 /éid, (1884) 1V. 54 The prymesgi tt, quhilk was gevin 
be the liheraltie of merchantis, hes bene in all tymes past 
vplifted and spent be the marinaris in vane and wicked vses. 
162x Sc. Acts Yas. VI. (1816) 1V. 668/2 Pe prymgilt To be 
vplifted for sustentatioun Of the pure and decayit Marineris 
win The said tonn of leith. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas. J. (1817) 
V..93/a Grantit..the indraucht thairof and prymegilt of all 
shipes coming to the said port. 

Primely (proi'mli), adv. [f. Proe a, +-Ly 2] 

1, In the first place, in the highest degree; firstly, 
primarily, originally. Now rave or Obs. 

1613 W. Baowne Skeph. Pipe u. (1614) Dj, The Nightin- 
pe records againe What thon dost primely sing. 3649 JER. 

‘ayvtoa Gt, Exemp. Pref. § 13 Some parts of it [natural 
law] are primely necessary, others by supposition and acci- 
dent. 1698 Noants Pract. Dist. (707), 1V. Pref., The 
mpelica ben: nie to men’s Reason and Understanding (as 
the part primely affected). 

2. Exceedingly well; excellently. cod/og. 

©1746 Cottiza (Tim Bobbin) View Lance, Diad. Wks. (1862) 

o Theaw looks primely. 1755-73 Jonnson, Primely .. 2. 

xcellently, supremely well. A Jow sense. 1873 A. G. 
Muanocn Doric Lyre 26 He who this night dares the road, 
Shonld have his good steed primely shod. 1900 A. Lane in 
Blackw, Mag, Mar. 367/s lt was primely witty to half-poison 
somebody with a surreptitious dose of medicine. 


Pri-‘me Minister. [Prue a. 2, Minister 
S002, 35] 

tl. generally. Used in the ordinary sense of the 
two words: A principal or chief minister, servant, 
oragent. Often in p/. Obs. 

1646 Br. Maxwett Burd. Issach, 11 To effectuate his 
ee Designes, he made much of some few prime leading 

inisters, 1647 Craaznpon /7tst. Reb. vit. § 337 He 
[Charles 1] received advice and information from some of his 
prime ministers of that kingdom [Irelund} 1694 Lutraciy 
Brief Rel. (1857) 111.355 ‘The emperor of China and several 
of his prime ministers are turnd Christians. 1713 M. Henay 
Meekness & Quietn. Spirit (1822) 143 The apostles, those 
prime ministers of state in Christ’s kingdom. 1906 Westm. 
Gaz. 9 May ws Those who were jealons of too much personal 
power being placed in the hands of a single statesman were 
necustomed to describe nll the leading members of the 
Administration as ‘ the Prime Ministers of State’ in order to 
prevent the title being arrogated hy one among them. 

2. The first or principal minister or servant of 
any sovereign, ruler, or state, or more vaguely of 
any person of rank or positlon ; ==premier minister, 
PREMIER @. Ib, sb, a. 

Applied descriptively to the chief minister of some foreign 
rulers, before it became nsual in sense 3; but in the roth, 
largely extended from the English use. 

1655 Lp. Noawicn in Nicholas Papers (Camden) Il. 144 
He bein in close treaty with the Pr. of Condés prime 
minister, 21678 Maavety in Casguel of Lil. (1873) I. 310/1 
Time, the prime minister of death, There’s nought can 
brihe his honest will, 1678 Evrtyn Diazy 8 Feb., I had 
a long discourse with the Conte de Castel Mellor, lately 
Prime Minister in Portugal. 1730 T. Boston View Covt. 
Grace(1773)a12 The prime Minister of the Kingdom of Egypt. 
3790 Bratson Nav. & Mil. Alem. 1. 168 Cardinal Tencin, 
ve the death of Cardinal Fleury, assumed the lead in 
the French councils, was now regarded as Prime Minister. 
1815 Expixstone Ace. Caubul (1842) I. 248 The Moollah 

+.had charge of the prime minister's son (a boy of sixteen 
when I saw him), 1882 Whitaker's Alm. 333 Japan..Prime 
Minister, Sanjé Saneyoshi. 1889 fbid. 516 Sweden’ - Prime 
Minister, Baron Bildt. 3884 Jessorr in 19th Cent. Jan, 110 
The prior was the abbot’s prime minister. 

3. In Great Britain (in carly use, prime minister 
of state): A descriptive designation, which bas 
gradually grown to be the official title of the First 

Minister of State or leader of the administration. 

Originally merely descriptive and unofficial; in the early 
r8th c. (perh. from its prior spplication in sense 2 to the 
sole minister of a despotic ruler) odions (see qnot. 1733) 
applied opprobriously to Walpole, and disowne: hy him, as 
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latet by Lord North. Little used in later part of 18th c., 
premier being often substituted, also first minister; became 
nsual by the middle of the rgth ¢., and began to creep into 
official nse from 1878. In 1905 fully recognized, and the 

recedence of the Prime Minister defined hy King 

dward VII, For fuller history, see A. F, Robbins in WY. ¢ 
§ 8ths. XI. 69, and onward to roths. 1X. 425; also Morley 

Valpole vii, : 

1694 Giason in Let? Lit. Men (Camden) a3r My Lord 
Keeper, who is..(what my Lord. Burleigh .. was) Prime- 
Minister of State. 12698 Evetvn in Thoresby’s Corr. (ed. 
Hunter) I. 345 The Earl of Leicester, prime minister of 
State to Queen Elizabeth. 1704 Sr. Wesr Let. to Harley 
29 Aug, in Portland Pagers 1. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 119, 
T have heard of apne talk, that..if the Conrt had 
appointed my Lord Rochester, or any other person to be 
the Prime Minister, it would have been the same thing to 
yon, and that your aim is in time to be the Prime Minister 
ourself, 3733 Fog’s Frail, 28 Apr., In Countries where 

oyal Prerogative is limited by Laws, the Name of prime 
Minister has been always odions. 17345 C. D'Anvers 
Craftsman No. 44603 The late Earl of Oxford stands charged, 
in the Impeachment against Him, with being the Prime, if 
not the sole Minister, and engrossing to Himself the absolute 
Management and Direction of all Affairs. 1743 Lo. Haap- 
wick in Gent, Mag. X1. 405 It has not been yet pretended 
that he [Walpole] assumes the Title of Prime Minister, or 
indeed, that it is aplied to him by any hut his Enemies, 
19741 Watrote Sp. Ho. Conton.in Doran Lond. in Facob. T. 
(1877) 11. 89 Having invested me with a kind of mock 
dignity, and styled me a Prime Minister, ghey, impute to 
me an unpardonable abuse of that chimerical anthority, 
which only they created and conferred. 1747 Biog. Brit. 1.379 
Yet he [Bacon] behaved .. towards the Earl of Salisbury, ane 
was now become Lord Treasurer and Prime-Minister, with 
snbmission and respect. 1849 Macautay fist. Eng. ii. I. 
as4 When there was a lord treasnrer, that great officer was 
Gheally prime minister: bnt..it was not ¢ill the time of 

Walpole that the first lord of the Treasury was considered 
as the head of the execntive government. 1878 (July 13) 
Treaty of Berlin, The Earl of Beaconsfield, First Lord of 
the Treasuryand Prime Minister of Her Britannic Majesty. 
1894 tres 5 Mar. 10/4 The Queen has summoned the Earl 
of Rosebery, K.G...and offered him the a of Prime 
Minister vacated by the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
r Lo. Roseseay in Anglo-Saxon Rev. June 105 The 
Prime Minister, as he is now called, is technically and 
prnciioaly. the Chairman of an Executive Committee of the 

rivy Council, or rather, perhaps, of Privy Councillors, 
the inflnential foreman of an executive jury. 1905 Xtng’s 
Warrant xz Dec., Whereas We taking it into Our Royal con- 
siderntion that the precedence of Our Prime Minister has 
not been declared or defined by due authority... We do 
hereby declare Our Reval Willand Pleasure that. .the Prime 
Minister of Us, Our Heirs and Snecessors shall have place 
and precedence next after the Archbishop of York. 

b. Also the official designation of the leader of 
the adminlstration in some of the self-governing 
British colonies and ‘dominions beyond the sea’. 

The usual title of the chief of the ministry in the colonies 
is Premisas in Canada and in Australia this is retained in 
most cases for the chief minister of each constituent colony, 
while prinze vtinister is used for the first minister of the 
whole Dominion and of the Commonwealth; it is also the 
title in the Dominion of New Zealand, and in the colonies of 
Transvaal and Natal. " one 

3903 Whitaker's Alm, 520 New Zealand. .Prime Minister, 
Colonial Treasurer, ete. Rt. Hon. Richd. J. Seddon. rg0a 
Ibid, 29 The Commonwealth of Australia. .Prime Minister 
and Minister of State for External Affairs, Rt. Hon. 
Edmund Barton. 1906 /bid. 514 Dominion of Canada... 
Prime Minister and President of Privy Council, Re. Hon. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. : 

Hence Prime-minister v., nonce-wd., intr. to 
act as a prime minister; Pri-me-ministe’rial c., 
of or pertaining to a prime minister; Pri‘me- 
mi‘nistership, ‘| Pritme ministry, the office or 


position of a prime minister, : 

1742 Frecpmie ¥. Andrews n. i, There are certain Myste- 
ries or Secrets in all Trades.., from that of *Prime Minis- 
tring to this of Authoring, 189 Westin. Gaz, 9 Dec. 10/r 
What may be regarded as Mr. Gladstone’s *Prime Ministe- 
rial yonth was very vigorous. 390g Saf. Rev. 8 Apr. 4 
Sir Mexander—chief reporter on the Priministerial staft. 
3867 Atheneum 23 Nov. 679/2 He won.. the *Prime 
Ministership. 2887 Sfectator 6 Aug., If..Lord Salisbury 
shonld find the combined burden of the Foreign Office and 
the Prime Minister-ship too mnch for his health, 1730 T. 
Boston View Cout. Grace (1773) 14% God..exalted him to 
the “prime ministry of heaven. 

Primeness (pri'mnés). [f. Prise a, + -NESS.] 
The quality of being prime; + primitiveness, earli- 
ness (0ds.); first quality, excellence. e 

31611 Corca., Primeur, .. primenesse, perfection, excelleacie. 
1624 R. B, in F. White Repl, Fisher App. ra Enerie thing 
Fundamentall is not of a like neerenesse to the Foundation, 
nor of equall Primenesse in the Faith. 1628 GauLe Pract. 
The. Panegyr. 25 As they of their Emperour, for prime- 
nesse and eminence. 1837 Dicxans Pickw. xi, ‘All fun, 
ain’t it?? ‘Prime!’ said the young gentleman... The young 
gentleman, notwithstanding his cee and his spirit,.. 
reclined his head npon the table, and howled dismally. 
184ga Tuackeaay Fitz-Boodle Prof, ii. Wks. 1898 IV. 360 He 
..iS able nt a glance to recognise the nge of mutton, the 
primeness of beef. 1892 Darly News 13 Dec. 6/s Sheep 
that for neatness of form and primeness of quality have 
never been surpassed. 

Primer (pri-mai, proi-ma:), 56.1 Forms: a. 
4- primer ; also 4-6 prymer, § prymar, -mere, 
premere, 6 primare, 7 primere, -mier. \8. 5-6 
prymmer, 6-8 primmer. [In 15th c. = med.L. 
primarius, -Grinm,{. L. prim-us fitsl, or (?) prima 
Prime sb]; see -aktum and cf. PRIMER a. 

(The actnal reason for the name does not appenr ; thesense 
‘first or primary book’, which suits sense 2, 1s less snitable 

é 


PRIMER. 


to sense r, which some would connect, as a book of Hours, 
with Pain sé.2)] 


Z, A name for prayer-books or devotional manuals 
for the use of the laity, used in England before, 
and for some time after, the Reformation. 


The medixval Primariusn or Primer was mainly a copy, 
or (in English) a translation, of different parts of the 
Breviary and Manual. For its origin and structure, see 
the Introduction to ‘ the Prymer or Lay Folks' Prayer Book * 
edited by H. Littlehales, E.E.1.S. 1895-7. In the 14th an 
15th centuries, in its simplest form, it contsined the Hours 
of the Blessed Virgin, the 7 Penitential and 15 Gradual 
Psalms, the Litany, the Office for the Dead (Placebo and 
Dirige), and the Commendations; to which however various 
additions were often made, In the early 16th c,, the printed 
editions of this in English (examples known from 1527) are 
often called on the title-page Prymer, and in the colophon, 
Hore Beatz Mariz, or the like. The name was also given 
in 16th c. to books similar in character and purpose, partly 
based upon the Sarum Horg, whether put ont by private 
persons (e.g. Marshall's Primer, 1534), or with some sort of 
authority (e.g. ae Hilsey's Primer, 1539), or by royal 
authority, as the King’s Primer of 1545 and the successive 
recensions issned in the reigns of Hen, VIII, Edw. V1, and 
Elizabeth ; also to ‘the Uniform and Catholyke Prymer in 
Latin and English’, appointed for general use by Queen 
Mary‘s Letters Patent in 1555. ‘The title was also used for 
several English or Latio and English editions of Horz 
according to the Roman use, published in 1599 and later. 
, After the Reformation, Primer was also applied to books 
in which the offices for daily prayers were based upon 
the orders contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
These are described in the Privilege to William Seres, the 
printer of the first of them in 1553 (see quot.) as * books of 

rivate prayers, called and usually taken and reported for 

timers..set forth agreeable and according to the Book of 
common prayers’. Later forms of this, under the title 
‘The Primer or Catechism set forth agreeable to the Book 
of Common Prayer’, were issued under Chas. II, Jas. II, 
Geo. I], and Geo. III, the latest app. in 1783. 

(1323 Wilt Elis. Bacon (cf. eae in A. eye Early 
Lincoln Wills 4) Domino Johanni la Ware fratri meo unum 
Primarium quod fuit Margr’ sororis mee..Item Margarete 
sorori mee..unum tressour cum Sigg i meo.] 

1393 Lancr. P. Pl. C. vt. 46 The lomes pat ich laboure 
with and lyflode deserua Vs pater-noster and my prymer 
placebo and dirige. 1434 £. E. Wills (1882) 102 Also a 
peer for to serve ged with. %1460 Paston Lett. 1. 539 

ly Maister Fastolf.. pine othe made on his primer ther, 
grauntted and promitted to me to have the maner of Gunton. 
€1475 Pict. Voe.in Wr.-Wiilcker 735/13 floc primarium, a 
Premere, asiz Faayan W1dl in Chron. (1811) Pref. 7 W3 
my great masse booke, and also the great prymar, whiche 
before daies I gave to my wif. 1530 Patsce. 183 Vines hevres, 
a primer or a mattyns boke. 1534 (¢i¢de) A Prymer in 
Englyshe, with certeyn prayers and godly meditations, very 
necessary for all people that vnderstonde not the Latyne 
Tongue. (Marshall's.) 1539 J. Hutsev The Manual of 
Prayers, or the Prymer in Englyshe Prol., Called the 
prymer, because (I suppose) that it is the fyrste boke that 
the tender youth was instructed in. 1545 (2itde) The Primer, 
set foorth ie the Kynges maiestie and his Clergie, to be 
taught, lerned, and read ; and none other to be vs: through- 
ont all his dominions. 1553 Brecon Redigues of Rome (1563) 
159b, Reade we not these wordes in their Popish primare. 
1553 (¢it/e) A Prymmer or boke of priuate prayer nedeful to 
be vsed of al faythfoll Christianes, (Seres.) 160g Gunpowder 
Plot in Hari. Misc, (Malh.) 11). 25 Having, upon a primer, 
given each other the oath of secrecy. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. ut. xxx. (1739) 139 This was the Clergy’s Primmer, 
wherein ey imployed their study. 1669 (ite) The Primer, 
or Three Offices of the B. Virgin Mary, in Latin and 
English (by Thomas Fitz Siman]. (Rouen.) 1686 Evecvn 
Diary 12 Mar., One Hall, who styl’d himselfe his Majesty's 

rinter..for the printing Missalls, Offices, Lives of aints, 

ortals, Primers, &c., ics expressly forbidden to be 
roe or sold, by divers Acts of Parliament. 1716 M. 

avies A then. Brit, Wi, 116 All Prayers to Saints were to 
be struck out of the Primmers, publish’d by the late King, 
1846 Maskext Alon. Rid. I. p. xxxii, xliii. 

2. An elementary school-book for tenching chil- 
dren to read; formerly, ‘a little book, which 
children are first taught to read and to pray by’ 
(Phillips 1706); ‘a small prayer-book in which 
children are taught to read’ (Johnson 1755-73). 

This sense gradually disengaged itself from the peeas 
from which in early use it cannot be separated. The books 
included under sense 1 appear to have been also used in 
teaching to read and as first peacinges books and there may 
have been from early times forms of them specially intended 
for this pe se such was perhaps the primer of quot. 
1386, In the 16th c., printed books of this kind became 
common ; that mentioned in quot. ¢ 1537 has a sectioa con- 
taining the A. B.C., followed by the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, Creed, Decalogue, forms of Grace hefore and after 
meat, and certain prayers. Recensions of Marshall's and 
Hilsey’s Primers (quot. 1530) also began with the A. B. C. 
Smaller works containing the part for children only, began 
to be officially published in 1545, under the title of ‘The 
ABC’. Primers for children, issued under Edward VI aad 
Elimbeth, contained also the Church Catechism; and after 
1600 the main purpose of the Primer appears to have been 
educational ; as knowa to Dr. Johnson, it contained, besides 
the alphabetic matter, ‘godly prayers and graces, very mect 
and necessary for the instruction of youth’. In Scotland, 
‘the A BC with the Shorter Catechism’, containing also 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, Graces before and after meat 
etc, was nsed as the first reading-book down to c 1800, and 
is still published as the official form of the Shorter Cate- 

chism. The use of the Primer, thus various) transformed, 
as a book in which children learned to read, at length so 

overshadowed its original purpose that, when all the devo- 
tional parts were eliminated, oper = still continued 

2 apply the ancient name to the Abecedarium pure and 

simpie. 

€1385 Cuaucer Prioress' T. 65 This litel child his litel 
book lernynge As he sat in‘ the scole at his prymer He 

Alma redemptoris herde synge As ‘children . lerned - hire 
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€1so0 Regr. Moone \f. 2qb (Somerset Ho.), 
The prymmer that she lernyth vppon. ¢ 12837 (de) Tha 
Primer io English for children, after the vse of Sarum. 1539 
(ttée) The Primer in English most necessary for the educa- 
tion of children, @1617 Bayne Ov Coloss, (1634) 82 It is a 
good primmer for us to spell in. 1639 in Bury Wills 
(Camden) 176 For the buyeing and provideing of horne 
bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children of the 
said ish of St Maries, 1727 Por, etc. Art Sinking 89 
But for which. .the substance of many a fair volume, might 
be reduced to the size of a primmer. 810 Cranbe Borough 
xxiv, Where humming students gilded primers read. @ 1839 
Prarp Poems (1864) 11. 105 The treasured primer's lettered 
rows, 

b. By extension, a small introductory book on 
any subject. 

1807 T. Buacess (tle) A Hebrew Primer. 1846 (¢itZe) 
Primer of the Irish Language. 1875 (4it/e of Series) Science 
Primers, edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour 
Stewart, (titZe) Primer of the History of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. 1895 E. Cuonp (tite) Primer of Evolution. 

c. fig. That which serves as a first means of 
instrnction. 

1640 Quaaces Enchirid, w.xcix, Keepe him from vaine.. 
and amorous Pamphlets as the Primmers of all Vice. 1658 
J. Romson Endoxa i, 4 Thus did Adam, Noah,. teach 
their Families, by the primmer of divine Traditions. 1871 
B. Taytoa Faust (1875) II. nt. aor Spell in lovers’ primers 
sweetly, x Munsey's Mag. XXV. 672/1 1a China,.. 
learning is the first primer of power. a 

3. Zypogr. a. Great Primer, a size of be- 
tween Paragon and English, of 51 ems to a foot. 


Great Primer type. 


b. Loug Primer, a size betwen Small Pica and 
Bourgeois, of 89 ems to a foot. Tiwo-line long 
primer = Paracon (type). 

Long Primer type. 
1598 Ord, Stationers'Co.inT.B. Reed Hist, Lett. Foundries 


(1887) 129 Those ia brevier and long primer letters at a penny 
for one sheet and a half. 1612 Sturtevant Afetadiica xiii, 


Antiphoner, 


The Long-primer, the Pica, the Italica. 16z9 C. But.ea | 


ratoria Aivb, Genera literarum ..corporum proceritate 
distinguuntur: Primier, Pique, apne: & supra hee, 
Great Primier, Double Pique, Donble English. 1683 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc, Printing ii. e 2 Most Printing-Houses have... 
Pearl, Nomparel, Brevier, Long-Primmer, Pica, English, 
Great-Primmer, Double-Pica, Two-Lin'd-English. 397% 
Luckossa “ist. Print. 135 Two Lines Great Primer. 19771 
FRankuin A utodiog, Wks. 1887 1. 144 It was a folio, je 
patria size in pica, with long pe notes. 1882 Clar. 
Press List New Bhs. 44 The Book of Common Prayer, 
rae Primer, 24mo. 

t4. The first one. Ods, 

1597 Warner Ald, Eng. 1x. Ded. 210 Such as that 
Henrie (Primer of yon Hunsdon Barons) bee Your Lord- 
shippe, to your Conntrie. 1625 F. Maaxnam B&, Hon. t. x. 
ii When I looke..intothe great Antiquitie of your Noble 

ouse (being in descent the Primere of our Nation). 

+5. A student of the first grade at the university 
of St. Andrews. Oéds. 

1684 A. Sxeine Let, in Scottish Antig, X1. 19 If bis sone 
bea Primer his expence will be as foloueth. 

6. attrib. and Comb. as primer-school, an 
elementary school; primer-state, elementary stale. 

1545 Primer Hen. VII! Jajunction, For the SHoyd ye of 
the dyuersytie af primer bookes that are nowe abroade.. 
whiche minister occasion of contentions, a1680 Cuaanock 
Attrib, God (1834) 1. 257 The law. .could no more spiritualize 
the heart, than the teachings in a primer-school can enable 
the mind, and make it fit for affairs of state. 1903 Critic 
XLII. 368/1, 1 have passed this primer-state of religions 
emotion. 

Primer (pral‘mas), 53,2 [f. Prive v.1+-en1,] 

1. A priming-wire: see Primtno vé/, 56.1 8, 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 100 Wire for prymers. 
1627 Carr. Suite Seaman's Gram, xiv. 68 His Primer is 
a small long peece of iron, sharpe at the small ead to pierce 
the Cartrage thorow the toutch hole. 1836 Scotr Woodst. 
viii, Poise your musket—Rest your musket—Cock 
musket—Handle your primers—and many other forgotten 
words of discipline. . ae 

2. A cap, wafer, cylinder, etc., containing ful- 
minating powder or other componnd, in com- 
munication with the powder of a cartridge, blasting 
charge, etc., which it ignites when exploded by 
percussion or otherwise. 

18:9 Sporting Mag. 1V. 185 The flash of fire from the end 
of the primer communicates fire, by the touch-hole, to the 

unpowder coatained in the barrel. 1838 Cot, Hawkea 

jary (1893) 11. 138 Had not my primer missed fire, (1] 
should have had about 30 geese at another shot, 1869 Pall 
Mail G. 8 Oct. 3 Unless purposely arranged to explode, or 
purposely ignited with a detonating primer, it [gun-cotton] 
is not aa explosive at all. 1890 W. J. Goapon Foundry ax 
In the large turret-guns the primer is fired by electricity, 
entirely under command of tha officer on duty. 

-¢3. = Priwine v6/. 56.1 4a. Obs, 

( 1688 R. Hotme Armoury mm. 369/2 By this Instrument 

[the Priming Knife] are all sorts of Cloths laid over with 

their first colour, which is called Primer, 1703 T. N. Crty 

& C. Purchaser 215 Spanish-brown, Spanish-white, and 

ao lg, ground with Linseed-oyl, will make excellent 
rimer. 

4. A person who primes, 
charges detonators. 

1890 Pall Afall G, 18 Sept. 7/2 When compounded, it has 
still to be packed into the detonator cases by the primer, 
The primers work is done upon a copper-plate, perforated 
like a cullender, 2 

b. One who prepares canvas, 
° 1896 Daily News 


a@. One who loads or 


etc. for a painter. 
15 Feb, 10/4 Canvas Primer Wanted. 


PRIMEROLE. 


Must be thoroughly experienced in preparing all kinds of 
Artist's Canvas. 

Primer (proimas), 6.3 rare. [f. Paine v3 + 
-ER1.] One who prunes trees, etc. 

1611 Corcr., Arboratexr, a planter, primer, 
breeder of trees. ms 4 

Primer (pritmas, proimas), a. (Now only in 
phrases in sense 3.) [a. AF. primer =OF, primer 
(a1000 in Godef. Comp/.), also paren mod.F, 
premier, Pr. primer, Sp. primero, Vg. primetro, It. 
brimiero:—L, primari-us PRIMARY: see PREMIER.] 

+1. First in time; early; primitive. Ods, 

(1343 Kodls of Parit, VL. 144/1 Aussi bien des Beneficz 
cone Le aoe 1448 Hen. ae ae & Clark 

ambridge (18 + 353 The prymer ootable werk purposed 
by me. r5a5 Lo Babtees Pros. TL xx. 40 They to esioye 
them as in their primer state. ¢1sg Aar. Parkes 7s. 
Ixaviii. 225 He stroyd theyr fruites.. Their prymer fruts. 
igo i: Beww ff n'¢ Answ. Ozor. ass All thynges may 
be referred to this, as to the primer cause efficient. r6aa 
Daavton Poly-ofb, xxiv, 123 S! Lucius (call'd of us) the 
primer christen'd King. J 2 

+2. First in position, rank, or importance; chief, 
leading, foremost, premier. Oés. 

1589 Waanzr Alb, Eng. vi. xxix. (1614) 14 
Vorkests. 1602 /éid, xi, Ixavi. 316 Th 
violence. 1610 Gui.tim Heraldry ww. vii, (1660) 29 The.. 
Mercers being the primer Company of the City o ndon. 
1637 W. Caownr Tre Relation, ete abe et Lord Howard, 
Earle of Arundell and Surrey, Primer Earle, and Earle 
Marshall of England. 1747 Afens. Nutrebian Crt. VW. 212 
The contemptible pity of the primer sort. 

3. a. Primer fine, in Feudal Law flit. * first 
fine*: see Fivz sd.) 7a], the sum, usnally abont 
one-tenth of the annual value of the land sued for, 
paid fo the crown by a plaintiff who sned for the 
recovery of lands by a writ of covenant; = PRe- 
Fine. Now only //ist. 

41634 CoKE and Pt. [nst, (1642) 511 A Writ of covenant 
is brought to levy a fine of land, of the yearly value of 
v. marks, there is vi.s. viij.d. due presently [Le. at once] for 
the primer fine, or fine in the Hamper. (1766 Biackstone 
Comm. 11. xxi. 350 On this writ there is due to the king, by 
antient prerogative, a primer fine, or a noble for every five 
pees of land sued for; that is, one tenth of the anaual 
valine. 

b. Primer aeisin, in Feudal Law [lit. < first 
seisin’), a feudal right of the English Crown to 
receive from the heir of a tenant in capite who 
died seised of a knight's fee, such heir being of age, 
the profits of his estate for the first year; abolished 
in 1660. Now only //1s¢. 

1488 Rodis of Parlt. V1. 415/a Savyng to the King and 

his Heires, the avantage of his primer cession of thos 
Landes. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 39 is Thissues and 
rofites for the Premer season of the same Honours Manoris 
liondes. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Viéil, c. x Saving alway and 
reserving to the King..all his right title and interest of 
prymer season and reliefis, and ,.all other rightes and dneties, 
a x625 Sin H. Fincw Law (1636) 148 Teoure by Socage in 
chiefe gineth the King primer seisin, or the valne of that 
land by a yeere, if the heire be of the age of 14, at his 
ancestors death, 1648 Articles Peace vii. in Afilton's Wks, 
(2851) I], Profit by Wardship, Liveries, Primer-seisins, 
Measne Rates, Ousterlemains or Fines of Alienations with. 
ont Licence. 1660 Act 1a Chas. [f, 34 $1 It is hereby 
Enacted That. .all Wardships Liveries Primer-Seirins and 
Ouster-le-mains..be taken away. 1672 Cowell's ae 
s.v., All the charges arising by Primer seisins are taken 
away by the Stat. made 12 + Be CR. 24. A 

| eras (priméras). ([Sp., pl. of primera: 
see perl A term in Ombre: see quot. 

1878 H. H. Giaas Ombre 35 Primeras. If the Ombre win 
the first five tricks before either of the adversaries has 
won one. ee 

{Primero (préméro). Also 6 -row, prie- 
meero, 7 primera. [Altered from Sp. primera 
(= It. primtera), fem. of primero first:—L. pri- 
mari-us: see PRIMER a.) A gambling card-game, 
very fashionable from abont 1430 to about 1640, 
in which four cards were dealt to each player, 
each card having thrice its ordinary value. 

(See a long description in Sir ps ae aba Epigram, 
* The Story of Mareus's Life at Primero’. a, 

[1526 (/¢alian titls) Capitolo del Gioco della Primiera col 
commento di Messer Pietropanlo da San Chirico] 

1533 Evvor Knowledge Pret. Avj b, It is sooae lerned, in ‘ood 
faythe sooner thanne Primero or Gleeke. 1545 Acts rity 
Council (1890) I. 289 A fraye..whiche grewe Rpon certaine 
wourdes .. for a questyon of playeng at Primero at Do- 
myngo's howse. ¢ 1§§0 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 12 Some kept 
the goodman company at the hazard, some matched them- 
selves at a new ¢ called primero, 1589 Papfe w. 
Hatchet (1844) 27 If you had the foddring of the sheep, you 
would make the Church like Primero, fonre religions in it, 
and neere one like another. 1589 Hay any Work Aiijb, 
Our brother Westchester had as fine playe twentie nobles 
in a night, at Priemeero on the cards. 1648 Gace West /nd. 
36 They challenged o$,.to a Primera. 5 Paiturs, Pri- 
mero, and Primavista, two games at ds formerly much 
in use. 1762 Steane Zr. Shandy V. xvi, How the holy 
man managed the affair, unless he spent the greatest part of 
his time in combing his whiskers, or playiag at primero, 
1816 Sincaa Hist. Cagle 27, 248. 1887 Ad? Year Round 

Feb. 66 Primero..was probably introduced to the Eoglish 

‘ourt in the suite of Catherine of Arragon. E 

Jig. 1641 Maton Animado, Postscr. 73 At that primero 
of piety, the pope aod cardioals are the better gamesters, 
sad, will cog a die into heaven before you. 

+ Pri-merole. Hers. Obs. Forms: 4-5 pri- 
merole, 5 -erolle, prymrol, 5-6 = [ME 

~2 


dresser, 


These primer 
imer Mouers 


PRIME-SIGN. 


a. OF. primerole (13-15th c. in Godef.), dim. of 
OF. prime first (cf. flverole, pommerole, etv.), and 
thus rendering or corresponding to med.L, primula, 
dim, of prima first.) A name given to one or 
more early spring flowers, esp- to the cowslip 
(?inclnding the primrose) and the field daisy. b. 


fe. A pretty young woman. p 
F§, ane tere uses in OF, and ME. are not snfficient 
to identify the plant meant. The Great Herbal, Fr. ed. of 
1475, Eng. of 1516, identifies it with the Cowslip, Sta 
Peter's wort, or Palsywort, Primuda veris 5 in mod. Norman 
dialect primerole (plumerole, pomerole)is a popular name 
of the Primrose, and this may have been the case in England 
also: see Patmaose, Paimuta, But 4 phita, ¢ 1450, distinctly 
jdentifies it with the field daisy, Bedis perennis. 

a 3310 in Wright Lyric P. v.26 The primerole he [= she} 

asseth, the parvenke of pris. «1350 Song in Anglia (1907) 
Rx. 175 Wat was hire mete The primerole ant the violet, 
¢ 1386 ees Miller's T. = Hir shoes were laced a hir 
legges hye She was a prymerole, a piggesnye. 1 OWER 
Cos? Til. 125 ‘The frosti colde Janever,..of thie dole He 

ifth the ferste Primerole. /é/d. 130 Canis minor.. His 

ton and herbe, as seith the Scole, Ben Achates and Prime- 
role. cxqa0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 42 Po prymrol, violet, 
pou take perto Town cresses, and cresses bat growene ta 
flode,.. Alle bese erbs pou no3t forsake, But lest of prymrol 
hou shalle take. 1430 Lvoc. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 
242 The honysoucle, the freisshe prymerollys, Ther levys 
splaye at Phebus wp-rysyng. 14.. ‘oble Bh. Cookry (1882) 
7 Strawe ther on flour of prymerolle. ¢14S0 ME, Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 224 Drynke ofte be jus of calamynte, or drynke 
pouder of primerole. ¢1450 Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 146 
Primula nevis, prin rosa, gallice et anglice primerole. 
Respice in consolida minor. (Coxsolida minor, primula 
nerts idem, ossa fracta consolidat, gallice, le petite consoude, 
angl. dayseghe [475. waysegle} uel bonwort, nel brosewort. 
Respice in neati minor. Verte »zénor, consolida minor idem, 
an. Bonwrt, a. dayésegh.] ¢1516 Grete Herbal cccl. I'v, 
Primula veris is called merolles, Some call it saynt 
peterworte, Other paralisie. It is called prymerolle or 
rimula of pryme tyme, hecause it beareth the fyrst floure 
in pryme tyme. [/7. Est appellee primerole ou primule de 
ver ou de printemps pour ce qu'elle pourte la premiere fleur 
en printemps.) | : * 
ime-sign, primsign, v Now only 
Hist. Also 3 (Orm.) primmse33nenn, 4 prim- 
sene, fa.pple. yprimisined, 5 primsein(e. [ME. 
primseznen, ad. ON, prim-signa, f. eccl. L. *pri- 
munt signare, implied in prima signdatio ‘the first 
signing’, the signing of a person with the cross 
as a preliminary to baptism: see Prise @. and 
Sienv. The ME. form premse(é)n(e was perh. ad. 
OF. prim-, prinseign(2)er (¢1170 in Godef.), which 
was perh. from ON. OF. freseign (der C—L, pree- 
signadre to mark before or in front) was also used 
in the same sense.] ¢rans. To mark (a person) 
with the sign of the cross before baptism; to make 
a catechumen. 

¢1200 Oamtn 16560 Patt tu ne mahht nohht husledd ben.. 
Pobh patt tu be Prmuseied rihht, 3iff patt tu naert 
nohht fullhtnedd. ¢ 1315 Suonenam Poems i, 331 Pe chil- 
dren atte cherche dore So bep yprimisined. 1340 Ayend, 
188 Martin yet nou y-primsened me heb yssred fide bise 
clobe. c14a5 Eng. Cong. Jret. 64 That the chyldren, at pe 
chyrche dorre shullen ben I-primseined [catechizentur) of the 
prestes hond, & yn pe holy fantstones yn har moder chyrches 
to be I-fulled. [1874 Vicrusson /celandic-Eng. Dict, 479/1 
Primsigndra messa, the mass for the ‘ prime-signed’... 
‘These ‘prime-signed ’ men, returning to their native land, 
brought with them the first notions of Christianity into the 
heathen Northern countries, 1893 S. O. Aopy Hail of 
Waltheof 218 ‘They were also admitted to a special part of 
the mass, known as the mass of the prime-signed.] 

(Primet, erroneously stated by Prior to occur in 
the Grete {erball as a name of the primrose, and 
used by him and others to suggest an etymology 
for privet. No such word is there found. 

+ Pri‘me-temps, 0s. Also 5 prime-tens, 
pryme temps, prymtemps (prymsauns, ? for 
-tauns). fad. OF. prin(s) fans, mod.F. prin- 
temps spring, lit, ‘first time’; with Prix a@. for 
OF. prin, print: see TENSE sd.) Springtime, spring. 

61400 Rom, Rosé 3373 How he 1s feers of his chere, At 
prime temps, Love to manace. /éfd. 4747 Pryme temps, ful 
of dtostcs whyte. eos See Bab. 965 In the prym- 

auns of grene vere, win floures spryngyn and b: Ine. 
¢1430 Prigr. Lyf Manhode t xli. (1869) 24 ‘The eae is 

of my robes and in prime temps alwey j clothe it. 61445 
Lype. Nightingale 11 Fresschly encoragyt, as galantes in 
pecans [rime presence], 1484 Caxton sof wv. vii, The 

yrdes.. foyeful and gladde as the prymtemps came. 

t Primetide, pri-me-tide, O¢s. [f, Pug 
a. or sd, + TIDE; in sense 2 prob. after prec.] 

1, The time of prime ; early moming, 

a 1300 K. Horn 849 Ri3zt at prime tide Hi gunnen vt ride. 

2. Springtime, spring ; also jig. the ‘ springtime’ 

of life, or of any movement. 
- 1549 CHaLoxeR Zrasm. on Folly Aj, Whan, after a 
sharpe stormie wynter, the new primetyde flonrisheth, 1§53 
‘T. Witson Ret. 8b, Beyng in their primetide and spryng 
of their age. 1593 Bitsox Govt. Christ's Ch. 306 At the 
Prime tide of the Gospell. 

+ Prime-time. Oés. [f Paine a. + Tite, prob, 

after F. printemps : cf. prec.] 

. 1, Springtime, spring. 

. 1903 Kalender of Sheph. aiij, itii.sayssons the qwych 
ar:..Prymtym,sommer, autom, & wynter, 7éid.aiijb, The 
saysons..of the qwych ewyrych oon has iii. moneth, 
Prymtym as fewryer, mars, awryl, 1516 [see pe 
#1533 Lo, Berxens Gold. Bk, Af, Aurel, xiv. (1534) G vij 
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Ifa tree beareth not in Primetime bis flowers, we hope not 
to haue the fruite in harwest ripe. 1548 Hart Chrovtey 


Hen. Vit 4b, In y* pryme tyme of the yere he toke his 
jorney towardes Yorke. mer? Biate (Douay) Yer. xxiv. 2 
Good figges: as the figges of the prime time are wont to be. 

2. The early age (of the world, etc.). 

1587 Gotomnc De Mornay xxvi. (1592) 402 It befel in the 
primetime of the worlde._ : 

{| Primeur (primor). [Fr., the qnality or con- 
dition of being quite new; anything that is quite 
new; £, prime PRIME @.+-eur, -oUR.] Anything 
new or early; es. frait before its ordinary season ; 
an early piece of news; first-fruits, firstlings. 
(A word affected by Baws per writers.) 

1885 W. L. Maccaecor in Pall Mall G. 15 June 2 if 1 
desire to send some flowers or primenrs in the shape of uly 
asparagus or fruits to friends in Germany. ae! Daily 
News 26 May 3/2 She had the srimexr both of the Rand 
and of the ‘women and children’ Jetter—and both plums 
she allowed Mr. Chamberlain to share with ‘The Times’. 
1907 Daily Chron. 21 Avg. 4/7 Joy..over anything that is 
out of season, provided that it be before its time, a true 
primeur. ; ME eh 

Primeval, primeval (praimi*val), @. (d.) 
[f. L. primev-us (see PRIMEVE)+-aL.] Of or per- 
taining to the first age of the world or of anything 
ancient ; primitive. 

a. (1633 Unqunart Radelais 11. vi 33 The primeval origin 
of my aves and ataves, was indigenarie of the Lemonick 
regions, where requiesceth the corpor of the hagiotat St. 
Martial.) 1775 De Loume Eng. Const, 1. i. (1784) 25 ‘The 
principle of primeval equality. 1830 Lyet. Princ. Geol. 
(1875) I. 1. viii, 140 A primeval state of the globe, 1847 
Loner. Zo, Prel. 1, This is the forest primeval. 

B. 1662 H. Monk PAtlos. Writ, Pref. Gen. 24 It is very 
plain that the primeval Ages of the Church had no ill con- 
ceit of the opinion of the Soul's Preexistence. 1728 Pore 
Dune. mi. 338 With Night primaval, and with Chaos old. 
Zoid. WV. 630. 1868 Freeman Wort. Cong. IL, vii, 145 note, 
‘These two remarkable monuments of primaval times. 

b. as sé. in ~/, Primeval men. 
_@ 1845 Hoop Recipe for Civiliz, 115 But, the naked truth 
is, stark primevals, ‘hat said their prayers to timber devils. 

Hence Prime'valism,Prime‘valness,the quality 
of being primeval; primitiveness; Prime'vally 
adv., in the first age of the world; also, in a pri- 
meval manner or degree. 

aigir Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1722 LV. 475 Sweet Poetr: 
..From God primevally it streams. 1727 Baiey vol. II, 
Primevalness. 1839 Lavy Lyrron Cheveley iti, How glori- 
ously, how primevally beautiful, is just this one favoured 
spot! 1899 F. R. Stockton Associate Hermits 22,1 had 
visions of forests and wilds ..anda general air of primevalism, 

+ Primerve, prime've, @ Ods. [ad. L. 
primev-us in the first period of life, f. prive-cs first 


(see PRIME @.) + xv-tent age.] = PRIMEVAL @. 

16a6 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) 77 A power of 
beleefe was included in their primzve innocency, as minus 
in majgori. 1693 J. Enwarvs Author. 0. & N. Test. 204 
Footsteps of the old and primeve state of man, 

+ Prime’vity, prime'vity. 04s. rare. E 
as prec. +-ITy; cf, L. primevitds youth.) The 
quality of being primeval ; primitiveness. 

1756 Amory Buncle (1770) 1. 38 My father. .says we must 
ascrihe primeevity nad sacred prerogatives to this language 
(Hebrew). 1772 L. D, Netme Ess. Lang. Pref. g Without 
considering that simplicity as a proof of its primavity. 
1786 Grass in Archzologta (1787) VILI. 84 Argument in 
favour of the primevity of the Hebrew language. 

+ Prime’vous, prime‘vous, 2. Obs. [f. as 
PriMevE+-ous.] Primeval, primitive. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Primevous, the elder, or of the 
first age. 1658 Puituirs, Primavous, of a former age, 
elder, 1738 Moacan Algiers I. i, 11 Those_primevous 
Phoenicians, or Canaanites. 1876 H. Mittea Tesi. Rocks 
ix, 358 Swfferings to which they had been subjected in a 
primevous state. 

Hence +Prime-vousness. 177 in Batey vol. II. 

Ritter ing Derbysh. Lead-mining. _[app. 
comb. of GAP sé,; first element uncertain.] See 
quot. 1851. 

1653 Mantove Lead Afines 60 (F.D.S.) Perchance the 
Farmers may a yam kop get. /bid. 264 Starting of oar, 
Smilting, and driving drifts, Pamee » Roof-works, Flat- 
works, Pipe-works, Shifts. 1747 Hooson Jiéner’s Dict, 
lijb, Allodd Yards of Ground under half a Mear inter- 
vening hetween them is the Lords, and we call ita Primgap. 
1851 Tarrinc Gloss. to Manlove, Primgap.., a portion of 
metalliferons rock less than half a meer, lying between 
different titles nr different jurisdictions, By custom such 
portion belonged to the lord or farmer. 

+ Primicere. Obs. rare. [ME. prynzycere, 
a. obs. F. premicere, mod.F. prinicier, princter), 
ad. late L. primicéri-us the first among those 
holding a similar office (lit. the first of those whose 
names are inscribed on the wax-coated tablets, f. 
primuits first + céra wax), in med.L. a precentor; 
also explained as ‘the first candle-bearer before 
a bishop’ (Du Cangc).] Applied fg. to Lucifer, 
Me morning star. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. ixi. (1495) 898 The 
that serue in chyrches of wexe candyls oa Pair od 
rarit; as he that sernyth in halles of kynges and of bysshops 
ben callyd Primecerti.) 2a3412 Lyvc. Two Merch. obs 
Eek Lucifer, at morowhil prymycere, By nyht hym hidith 
yndir our empeere. 

+ Pri'mices, sé. 2t. Obs. Also 4 prymysies, 
primyassis, primycies, 6 premities, 7 premices, 
{a. OF. prt-, premices (1ath c. in Littré, mod, F. 
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prémices):—L, primitix, -tcia first-frnits, {, primus 
first.]  First-fruits. 

e3ngo Gen. §& Ex, g2t Abel primices first bi-gan. 1382 
Wvyetir Ezek. xx. 40 There I shal seche 3our prymysies 
i or first frnytis}], 1382 — Rev. xiv. 4 Primycies {¢/. or 

rste fruytis] to God, and to the Iomb. 1595 Goopwine 

Blanchardine u. Ded., And as these (my Premities, patro- 
nized by you) shall seeme pleasing; so wil I alwaies be 
most readie..to offer it vp in all dutie at your shrine. 1603 

Howwano Plutarch's Aor. 683 The primices and first 
gatherings of those herbs and roots, 1693 Dayorn Dése. Orig. 
& Prog. Satire ¥ss, (ed. Ker) IL. 54 Fruits offered to the gods 
at their festivals, as the premtices, or first gatherings, 

Primier, obs. form of PREMIER. 

+Primifeste. Ods. sonce-wd. [ad. mod.L. 
primifest-us adj. (More), f. L. priv-us first + 
Jest-um a feast.) (See quot.) 

1ggx Rosinson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. (2895) 289 The whyche 
woordes maye be interpreted primifeste and finifests or 
els, in our speache, first feast and last feast. 

+Primi-fluous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. type 

*primifiu-us (f eee first + flu-dve to flow) 

+ -0u8,] That flows first (after incision). 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 377% Primifluons Rosine 
by negligent collection, contracts, and retains sand [etc.]. 

+ Primigenal (proimi‘dginal), a. Wal. //ist. 
Obs. [f. L. primcigen-us (= primigenius: see PRI- 
MIQENIAL)+-AL.] — Belonging to or constituting 
the regnum primigenun, 2 kingdom of nature 
proposed to include the lowest or most primitive 
forms of animals and plants (corresponding to 
Wilson’s Primalia or Haeckel’s Protista). 

1860 J. Hoce in Zdind, New Phil, Frul. Xi. 223, Lhere 
snggest a fourth or an additional kingdom, under the title 
of the Primigenal kingdom. /éid., The Primigenal king- 
dom might be placed either the fourth and last, or between 
the vegetable and the animal kingdoms, 

Primigene (proimi,dgmn), a. rare. [ad. L. 
primigen-us, primigenius: see next.] = next. 

3623 CockERAM, Primigene, that commeth naturally of 
itself, with-out father or mother. 1661 Eveiyn Fusifugiune 
Misc. Writ. (r809) 215 The benefit which we derive from it 
[the air]. .for she use of the spirits and primigene humours. 
1884 Adhenzum 13 Sept. 343/2 Bones of the primigene ox, 
arrow-heads, and, other flint implements. 

Primigenial (praimidgz‘nial), 2. Now rare. 
f. L. primigeni-us, also primigen-us first of its 
sind, original (f. primi-, comb. form of prints 
first + genus kind, or gen-, stem of gignére to beget, 
produce) +-aL, Often erroneously spelt primo- 
genial (-geneal), by confusion with derivatives 
of L. primo-genitus.] 
+1. First generated or produced; earliest formed ; 
belonging to the earliest stage of existence of any- 

thing; original, primitive, primary. Os. 

1602 Funpecke end P?. Parall. 1, Y am verie desirous 
.-to know the first and Fingal existence of Tythes. 
31662 J. Cuanotea Van Helmont's Oriai, 48, 1 call these 
two Elements Primigeniall, or first-born, in respect of the 
Earth, 1707 Froyea en? Pulse-Watek 343 The two 
Causes of the Pulse, the Spirits from the primigenial Heat, 
or the Spirits of the radical Moisture. | i 

B. 1627 Haxewut Afol.1.i. 5 The radicalf moisture, and 
rimogeniall heat naturally ingrafted in us wastes alwayes 

by degrees. 1680 Bovie Scepi. Chem. 11, 162 It will follow 
that Salt and Sulphur are not Primogeneal Bodies. 1753 
are Adventurer No. 95 ? 13 It has been discovered hy 
ir Isaac Newton, that the distinct and primogenial colours 
are only seven. 1822 T. Tayioa Apuleius 264 The primo- 
genial Phrygians call me {Cybelc] Pessinuntica. on 

2. Zool. Applied to species belonging Io a primi- 
tive type (rendering the specific name primigenius, 
as in Bos primigenius, Elephas primigenius). 

1868 Owsn Vertebr. Aint M1. xxxv, 618 This is seen ia 
the Musk-bubale, and was the case with the primigenial 
Elephant and Rhinoceros. F : 

B. 1851 D. Witson Prehk. Ann, (1863) Il. 1. vie 153 The 
Primogenial or slender-legged horses. 1867 W. ‘LT. Tuornton 
in Forin. Rev. Nov. 593 Neither could Cain do the like with 
respect toa piieomeial zebra which his father fancied as 
much as himself, 

Hence + Primige‘nialness. 4 
173% Bairev vol. Li, Primigenialness, Primigeniousness. 

rimige nian, a. rare. Also 7 ¢rron. primo-. 


[f as prec. +-aN.] = prec. 
16s0 AsuMots Chym, Collect. 55 Even as. the heat of 
Animals [is hidden) in the Primogenian moisture. 1847 
Wuewets Aist, Induct. Sc. (ed. a) 111. 694 ‘The primigenian 
elephant or mammoth, - 
+Primigenie, a. Ods. rare. [ad. L. primi 
geni-us (see above); or error for primigene.| = prec. 
1615 CaooKe Sody of Aan 199 The exhaustion or expence 
of the Primigenie moysture hy the Elementary heat, 
+Primigenious (proimijdzznies), @ Obs. 
[f. L. princigeni-us (see PRIMIGENIAL) + -OUS. 
Often érroneonsly primogenious (-eous): see 
above.}] = PRIMIGENIAL, ae 
1620 Br. Hatt. Hon, Mar. Clergy \. xxv..134 The Primi- 
genious [Wéks, 1628 primogenions) Antiquitie (which pro- 
ceeded from the ancient of Dayes). 3646 J. Grecony 
Assyrian Mon, Posthuma (160) 211 The greatest Alchimist 
in Historie can scarce extract one dram of the pure and 
primigenions metal. 1693 J. BraUMOHT On Burnet's Th. 
aed 1. 68 In the primigenious Mass the Earth must have 
held the lower place. 5 
B. 1628 (see 1620 above]. 1634 T. JOHNSON tr. Parey's 
Chirurg. (1678) 1x. ix, 221 The inbred and primogenious 
humidity of Abe Nerves is wasted. 1712 /1. More's Antid, 
Ath ws. ix. § 10 Schoh 157 This he determines primogenious 
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moisture. 1765 Afusenm Rus?. VV. tt. 7 In poor lands it 
opposes the most active primogencous agents, 1799 Trans. 
Soc. Aris XVII. 268 Allow me to call the first tree primo- 
geneous or stock. 

Hence Primige'‘niouaness. 

1727 Baiwey vol. U1, Primigentousness, originalness, the 
being the first of the kind. 

+ Primi‘genous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. primi- 
gett-us, PRIMIGENAL + -0US: ef, Indigenous.) = prec. 

1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles LL. 1v. 166 This Discourse retein- 
ing the vestigia of the primigenous Truth. 

| Primigravida (proimigre-vidk). Pl. -@, 
[inod.L., prop. fem. adj., f. prim-us first + gravidus 
Guavin; after Primmpara.} (See quot. 1890.) 

1890 Bituines Med. Dict. Primigravida, one pregnant 
for the first time. 31899 Alloutt's Syst. Med, VII. 818 The 
disease affects chiefly primigravidx. 

Priminary, obs. and dial. form of PREMONIRE. 

‘Primine (praitmia). Bot, [= F. primine 

Mirbel 1828), f. L. privt-us first+-1NE2.] The 

tst of the two coats or integuments of an ovule ; 
i.e, & (originally), the outer one; but subsequently 
b. applied to the inner, as being formed first. 
Opp. to secundine, 

fi. 1832 Encyel. Brit, (ed. 7) V. 5a note, The extensible side 
of the secundine, and even of the tercine or nucleus, soon 
ceases to increase with the parrecpending side of the pri- 
mine. 1835 Linptey /atrod. Bot, (1848) I. 395 The outer- 
most of the sacs is called the primine. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Primina, Bot., name given by Mirbel to the 
more exterior of the two membranes which envelope the 
nucleus of the ovule when the fatter has assumed a certain 
degree of increase : the primine. 

b. 1675 Bennett & Dvea Sachs' Sot. sox When there are 
two or three integuments, the innermost (the Primine..) is 
always formed first, then the outer one (the Secusdine), and 
finally..the Aril, 1875 Huxcev & Maatin £lem, Biol 
(1883) 83 Its two coats, an inner (fvineéne) and outer (secun- 
dine). 1885 GoopaLe PAysiol. Bot, (1892) 178 The intega- 
ments of the seed answer morphologically to the primine 
and secundine of the ovule. 

Priming (preirmin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Pro v.1+ 
-Inc!,] The action of Prime z,1 

{In the following quot., the sense is, from the date, un- 
certain (?3): 

1427-8 Kec. St. Mary al Hill 67 Also for primyng of be 
haly water stop, viij4.] 

1. The putting of gunpowder in the pan of an 
old-fashioned fire-arm. 

1598, ete. [see printing-iron, etc. in 8]. 1635 Mag. Wor- 
cester Cent, Inv. § 58 To make a Pistol discharge a dozen 
times with one loading, and without so much as once new 
Priming requisite. 1816 Sforting Afag. XLV141. 174 Any 
of the compounds or matters to be used in Ae 1855 
Lavaan Pop, Ace, Discov. Nineveh ix. 238 This. .led to the 
drawing of sabres and priming of matchlocks. . 

2. concr. The gunpowder which was placed in 
the pan of a fire-arm and to which the match or 
spark was applied ; also, the train of powder con- 
necting a fuse with a charge in blasting, etc. 

165, ete. (see ede Tt in 8), 1781 THomrson 
in Phil. Trans. LXX1. 260 The sailors bruise the priming 
after they have put !t to their guns, as they find it very 
difficult, without this precaution, to fire them off with a 
match, + G. Smitu Laboratory I. 19 Make a little 
A the priming. 1870 Lower. Study Wind. 143 
The man who pronounced the Nibelungen Lied not worth 
a pinch of priming. " 

b. fg. (in qaot. applied to jane). 

1833 Maravat P. Simple xxxv, ‘Well, Mr. Simple, so I 
will; but I require a little priming, or I shall never f° off,’ 
‘Will you have your glass of grog before or after?’ ‘ Before, 
by all means,’ , r 

. The preparing of (a surface) for painting, by 
coating it with a body colour, etc. Also ¢rans/. 

i (see priming colour in 8). 1676 C. Hatton in 
#1, Corr. (Camden) 139 y* vues of y* cloath is very good. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1, 410 Ruddie, or a red earth.. 
used as a ground colour for priming, instead of Spanish 
hrown, 1845 J. Nicnotson Oserat. Mechanic 641 There 
can be no better mode adopted for priming, or bg onthe 
first coat on stucco, 1847 Smeaton Builder's Man, 97 
Priming has also the advantage of preventing the knots 
from being seen through the paint. 4 

4. concr. a. The substance or mixtnre used by 
a for the preparatory coat. b. A coat or 

ayer of the substance. Also /iz. 

1625 Vomenclator Navalis s.v. Pryming (Hart. MS, 2301) 
The first grounde or cullor w* is laid on for others to rome 
over it in Painting the Shippe is called Priming. 166 
Fectuam Resolves ui. lix. (ed. 8} 310 Prayer..t'is the priming 
of the Soul, that laying us in the Oyl of Grace preserves us 
from the Wormand Wether. 174: Compl. Fart.-Prece tit. 524 
Grind your Red-Lead with Linseed Oil, and use it very 
thin for the first Colouring or Priming. 1825 J. Nicnorson 
Oferat, Mechanic 72a When the priming ts quite dry, a 
thin coat of gold-size must be laidon. 1873 E.Sron Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1. 76/1 The priming or undercoat makes 
a saving in the quantity of varnish used, 

5. (See quot. 1896.) 

1896 |Vestmt. Gas. 16 Mar. 3/a The use of ‘priming '— 
which is a preparation of sugar, added after brewing, to 
oe the beer ‘ y'and make it more palatable, {did., 

n addition to permitting ‘priming’ we have specially 
allowed the use of adjuncts for the preparation of water for 
brewing purposes, and for fining and colouring the beer. 

6. ea he hasty and imperfect imparting of 
knowledge ; cramming. 

1859 G. Merroitn X. Fevered xxvii, Tom also received 
his priming. 1894 E. C. Seewvn in IVestot. Gaz. 23 July 2/3 
He was pritned for the occasion, and such priming deserves 
the name of pot-hunting. 
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7. Engineering. (See Prise v.1 6.) 

1841 Croil Eng. § Arch. Jral. WV. 15/a The total loss 
both by the safety-valve and by priming. 1869 E. A. 
Paaxes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 24 Salt water is sometimes 
mixed with it [distilled water) from the priming of the 
boilers, 1901 Fei/den's Mag. VV. 413/1 The first point to 
aim at is to have the steam and any water of priming or 
condensation flowing in the same direction. ~— 

8. altrib.and Comb., as priming colour, position ; 
priming-box, a box carried at the waist contain- 
iug priming for cannon, etc.; priming-hole, the 
touch-hole of a gun or the vent in blasting ; 
priming-horn, (2) a hom coutileia priming- 
powder formerly carried by gunaers, (6) the pow- 
der-horn carried by miners and quarry-men ; prim- 
ing-iron = priming-wire ; priming-machine, 
a machine for putting the priming in cartridge- 
shells or percussion-caps; priming-pan, a small 
plate ina match-lock or flint-lock gun, for holding 
the priming; = Pan 33.1 4b; priming-powder, 
= sense 2; detonating or falminating powder; 
priming-tube, a tube containing falminating 
powder or some inflammable composition for firing 
the charge of a cannon; priming-valve, a valve 
connected with a steam cylinder, to allow water 
carried over by pris tocscape; priming-wire, 
a sharp pointed wire used in gunnery and blasting 
to ascertain whether the touch-hole or vent is free 
and to pierce the cartridge. 

1829 Maaavat F. Afildmay iii, The captains of guns, with 
their *priming-boxes buckled round their waists. 1609 B, 
Jonson Silent Wont, 1, vi, One o' their faces has not the 
*priming color laid on yet, nor the other her smocke sleek‘d. 
Es al Trans. 1.84 The round side, where the *Prim- 
ing-hole is, being uppermost. 1838 Civid Eng. & Arch, 

irnl. 1, 292/ If the firing did not succeed, a fresh priming- 

ole was bored in the tamping. 1625 Nomenclalor Navadis 
s.v. Pryming (Harl. MS. 2301) The Gunner hath it [powder] 
in a greate borne al his girdle in fighte we* horne he calls 
his “priming borne. 1759 [W. Winouam] Plan Discipl, 
Norfolk Militia Introd.g beyhad..a priming horn hanging 
hy their side. 1598 Baaget Theor, Warres ut i. 34 To be 
prouided of a *priming iron or wyer. 1622 F. Magxnam 
Bk. War 1. ix. 34 His priming-yron, being a small artificial! 
wiar, with which he shall clense and keepe open the touch- 
hole of his ¢. 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), Dégor- 
geotr, the bit or priming-iron of acannon. 1650 R. Stapyt- 
ton Strada's Low C. Warres 1x. 56 With the flash firing 
the *priming pans of the muskets that lay on heaps. 18 
Regul. Instr, Cavatry 1. 103 Place the carbine in the 
*priming position. 1613 Fiercuer, etc. Captain wv. it, 

ow could I grind him into ‘priming powder. 1869 
Bourett Arus & Arm. (1874) 246 By this contrivance 
fire is conveyed to the priming- powder by a gun-cock, which 
holds inits grasp the flint. 1598 *Priming wyer [see priming 
fron), 31709 Conn. Col. Rec. (1890) XV. pos With agood fire 
lock, a cartouch box, priming-wire and horn, worm, 3 flints. 
¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 4 What is the use of a 
priming wire? To ascertain if the vent is clear, and the 
cartridge home, 

Priming (prei‘min), v3/. 56.2 [f. Prinz v.2 3+ 
-ING1.) Priming of the tides: the acceleration of 
the tides, or shortening of the interval between 
corresponding states of the tide, taking place from 
the neap to the spring tides; opposed to /agring. 

$833 Henscnet Astron. xi. 337 Another effect of the com- 
bination of the solar and lunar tides is what is called the 
priming and lagging of the tides. 1867 Denison Astron. 
without Math. 122 The tide of any place is not regularly 
49 minutes later every day, as if it obeyed tbe moon solely, 
but sometimes. .an hour later and sometimes only 38 minates, 
This is called the priming and lagging of the tides. 

|| Primipara (proimi-pard). [L., {. prie-us first 
+-parus, trom pfarére to bring forth.) A female 
that brings forth for the first time. 

184a Dunartson Afed. Lex. Printifara..a pame given 
to females who bring forth for the first time, 1880 Jfed, 
Temp. Frat. July 152, 1 was called..by a midwife to Mrs. 
T. aged 28, primipara. — 

Hence Primiparous (proimi*piras) ¢., beariag 
a child (or young) for the first time; Primiparity 
(proimipeerriti), the conditlon of being primiparons. 

1857 Buttocx Caseanx' Midwif, 128 This line may 
generally be regarded, especially io a primiparous female, 
as a certain sign of pregnancy, 1860 Tannea Pregnancy 
ix. 320 Multipara..are probably more liable to attacks of 
insanity during pregnancy, than primiparons young females, 
1890 Cent. Dict., Primiparity. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Primipilar (proimipsi‘lix), a. Kom. Antig. 
(ad. L. primipilar-is adj. and sb., {. primipil-us + 
see PrimiriLe.}] Belonging to, or that is, a printi- 
pilus or primipile. 

1600 Hottano Livy vit. xiii, 257 This Tullius now had 
been seuen times alreadie a primipilar or principall Centu- 
rion, 21677 Barzow Pope's Supren: 1 mt. v. Wks. 1832 
VII. 150 A primacy of order; such a one. .as the primipilar 
centurion had in the legion, 178 Exputnston tr. Martial 
i. xxxi. 39 Soon as the brave centurion shall ottain The 
primipilar honours, 189: Faasaa Darkness & Dawn xi. 
(1893) 339 He had risen to the rank of a primipilar centurion. 

So + Primipfilary a. Obs. rare—, ‘ first-class’, 

a 1693 Ureguhart's Rabelais 1, xxxviit. 316 Primipilary 
[Fr. primipite] fool. 

Primupile (proi:mipsil). Also in L. form 
pilus. [=o F. prinipile, ad. L, primipilus the 
chief centurion of the /rzarii or third rank in a 
legion, for primi pili ceniurio centurion of the 
primus pilus (primus first, pilus a body of pike- 
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men, f. pilum a pike, javelin).] In Rom. Antig., 
The first centurion of the first maniple of the ¢riarti 
in a lopigne Also fig. 

(1600 Hottano Liny vist. viii, 287 Two Primipili or chiefe 
Centurions there were amongst the ‘Triarij in the one armie 
& the other.| 1856 Meutvare Rom, Emp. (1865) V. xiii. 161 
All its officers, from the imperator to the centurion and 
primipile. 1898 Daily News 14 Feb. 6/5 Mr. William 
O'Brien, a primipilus in the Parnell movement. 

Primi-potent, a. rare. [ad. L. primipotens, 
~potentent, §. primins first + potens powerful.} ‘Of 
chlef power’ (Blount Glossogr. aes)? 

Primite (proimoit). Zoo/, [f. L. prim-us 
first (see PRIME a.) +-ITE13.] The first member 
of a catenated series of gregarines. 

mn Sevewicn Text Bk. Zool. 1.57 The anterior indivi- 
dual of an association is called the primte, the rest the 
satellites. tgo1 G. N. Cavxins Protozoa v. 156 Catenoid 
colonies, where the protomerite of one (individual] (safe//ite) 
becomes attached to the deutomerite of another (riimite}. 

i Primitive (proimi‘fij7), 5d. gl. (L. primitia, 
~ciz the first things of their kind, firstlings, first- 
froits, £. primt-us first: cf. Prisices.] 

1, First frnits or produce; spec. = ANNATES I. 

1891 Spenser Af. Hudberd 518 The Courtier needes must 
recompenced bee With a Benevolence, or bave in gage The 
Primitias of your Parsonage. 1657 Tuoancey tr. Lougns’ 
Daphnis & Chloe 92 They offerd too the Primitiz, or the 
first carvings of the fiesh. 1672 Cowell's [nterpr., Primitiz, 
First-Fruits,.in our Law, sre the profits after avoidance of 
every spiritual Living for one year. 

2. Obstetrics. (See quot.) 

1858 Mavne Z-xcfos. Lex, Primitia. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lexy 
Prinutiz...term applied to the amniotic fluid, whose 
discharge precedes the expulsion of the fetus. 

imitial (praimrfal), @. Now rare. Also 
7 erron, -etlall. [= obs. F. primticial (Colgr.), 
ad. med. L. frimitia/-is (Du Cange): see prec. 
and -At.] k 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, first-fruits. 

1645 Haswooo Loyal Subj. Retiring-room Ep. Ded., So 
doe they now most gratefully present their Primitiall 
culate 1658 J. Roainson Zndoxa Pref. 1 He that hath 
not had a primitiall tast and prelibation of them here below. 

2. loosely. First, primitive, original. 

1736 Atxswoatn, Primitial, priwitius. 1814 Sourney 
Roderick xvitt 446 Thon Covadonga with the tainted stream 
Of Deva, and itis now rejoicing vale, Soon its primitial 
triumphs wilt behold! 1839 Baitey Fesins xix. (1852) 290 
But ah! from that primitial world to this, From Eden to 
Chaldeea, what a change. E 

+ Pri-mitist. nonce-wd. Obs. (contr. for *pri- 
mitioist, £, next +-18T.] An advocate or adherent 
of primilive practices or beliefs. 

1818 R. P. Knicut Symbol. Lang. § 92. 69 The Persians 
«were the primitists, or puritans o} Heathenism. 

Primitive (pritmiliv), @. and sé, Forms: a. 
5 primitif, prymytiff,6 primityve, (premetive), 
6- primitive. 8. (5 premative, 6 -yve), 6 
primatife, -yve, prymatyfe,-ive, 5-7 primative. 
(ME. primitif, a. F. primitif (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. primitiv-us first or earliest of its 
kind, f. primus first, Primx a.: cf, Prinrtrz, The 
B-forms were app. influenced by Primate sé.] 

. adj, . General senses. 

1. Of or belonging to the first age, period, or stage; 
pertaining to early times; earliest, original; early, 
ancient. Primitive Church, the Christian Church 
in its earliest and (by eal) purest times. 

a, 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 No religyon is 
founded hytherto, y* so nere representeth y® primityue 
chirche of oe exsgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Cam- 
dep) Liv. 178 Which good primitive successe purchased him 
muche quictnes. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Conte 
mination, In the prymitive churche there was a godlye dis- 
ciplyne, that at the begynnyng of lente suche persones as 
were notorious synners were put to gan penaunce. 1581 
J. Hamuron Cath. Traictise m Cath. Tractates (S.T.5.) 
76 According to the ancient estait of the premetiue kirk. 
1603 Howtano Plutarch's Mor. 671 The primitive generation 
came first and immediatly from the earth, but afterwards.. 
they breed their yoong. 1669 Framstgep in Rigaud Corr. 
Sci. Men (1841) I. 77 That illustrious bedy [the Royal 
Society), of which you have stood a primitive member. 1795 
Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 285, 1 wish very much to see..an 
image of a primitive Christian Church, 1858 Loner. Af. 
Standish 1x. 89 Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, 
pastoral ages, Fresh with the youth of the world, and 
recalling Rebecca and Isaac. a@ 1878 Siz G. G. Scott Lect. 
Archit, (1879) I. 5 The great valleys of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia..were the cradles of primitive art. 

B, 1486 Hen. VIL at ‘ork in Surtees Afise. (1888) 54 
This ai Whos primative patrone I peyre to your pre- 
sence, Ebraunk of Britane. 1534 More Treat. Passion 
Wks, 1346/2 It was knowen..unto the primatiue churche or 
congregacion of chrysten people. 1589 Coorea Admon. 
217 The practise of the primatiue Church. 1630 Prynxe 
Anti-Armin. gc Adam in his primatiue estate. end 

2. Having the quality or style of that which is 
early or ancient. In first quot. = Conformed to the 
pattern of the early church bow 1). Also, Simple, 
rude, or rough likethatof early times; old-fashioned. 
(With implication of either commendation or the 
reverse.) 

1685 Evetvn Drary a Oct., The Church of England. .is 
certainely, of sll the Christian professions on the earth, 
the most primitive, apostolical and excellent. {did. 26 Oct., 
Amaiden of primitive fife,..who..has for many years refus‘d 
marringe, or lo receive any assistance from the parish. 1752 


PRIMITIVE. 


H. Watrore Ledd. (1846) Il. 459 A poor, good primitive 
creature, 18a2 W. Irving Sraced, Hail iii, Her manners 
are simple and primitive, 1838 Lytron Alice un. ii, At her 
very primitive wardrobe. 1889 G. Fixptay Eng. Railway 9 
The engines employed [in 1830] were of an extremely primi- 
tive character. 

Cond. 1847 Hoox Ecel. Biog. 111. 546 (Chad) Struck hy 
the worth of this primitive-mannered christian. 1865 Cormit. 
Mag. July 40 To... hear such primitive-sounding words as.. 
‘overtune for the burden ofasong. 

8. Original as opposed to derivative; primary as 
opposed to secondary ; esp. said of that from which 


something else is derived; radical. (Cf. PRIMARY 
a. 3a.) 

ae Lakifrave’s Cirurg. 65 (Add. MS.) pere beb obere 
causes pat bep clepyd causes prymytiff. 1543 TRanegon 
Vigo's Chirurg. 26/2 It commeth of the cause primitive 
thoroughe brusynge or breakyng. 1581 Muncaster (¢i¢¢e) 
Positions wherin those Primitive Circumstances be Ex- 
amined, which are Necessarie for the Training vp of Children. 
a16a8 Preston Vew Covt. (1634) 27 God is the primitive, 
he is the originall, he is the first, the universal cause. 1678 
Cuowortn Jnted?. Syst. 854 Life and Understanding, Soul 
and Mind are to them, no Simple and Primitive Natures, 
but Secondary and Derivative. 1812 Brackenainca Views 
Louisiana (1814) 38 This valley is confined by what may 
be termed, as Aitepaicied from the alluvions, primitive 
ground, 1846 Grote Greece 1. xv. (1862) I. 238 The primi- 
tive ancestor of the Trojan line of kings is Dardanus, 

II. Special and technical senses. 

4. Gram. and Philol. Of a word or language: 
Original, radical: opposed, or correlative to desi 
vative. 

1530 Parser, Introd. 29 Of pronownes there be thre chefe 
sortes, primityves, derivatyves, and demonstratyves, /b/d., 
Pronownes primityves be fyve, ze, ¢1, se, mous, vous. 1618 
Banstev Lud. Lit. viii. (627) 123 The primitive word 
whereof they come, or some words necre_vnto_ them. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 36 The Turkish 
Langnage is. a primitive and original Language, that’s to 
say, not derived from any of the Oriental or Occidental 
Tongues that we have any knowledge of. ee Puiuiies 
s. v4 Primitive Word {in Grammar) an original Word, from 
which others of the kind are derived. 1824 L. Murray Zug. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. iii 55 A primitive word is that which 
cannot be reduced to any simpler word in the language: as, 
man, good, content. 1856 R. A. VaucHan Jfystrcs (1860) 
I. 18 To have a distinction in the primitive and not in the 
derivative word is always confusing. 

5. Math, etc. Applied to a line or figure from 
which some construclion or reckoning begins; or 
to a curve, surface, magnitude, equation, operation, 
ctc., from which another is in some way derived, or 
which is not itself derived from another. 

Primitive circte or plane, the circle or plane upon which 
Pesccten is made. Printitive radii, in geared wheels, = 

ROPORTIONAL radit. 

1690 Levaouan Curs, Math. 668 b, The Meridian passing 
throngh L is the Primitive Circle. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. s.v. Number, Printtive or prime Number, is that 
which is only divisible hy unity, 1831 Brewster Oftics 
xxi. 185 The plane X ys, or the plane in which the light is 
polried, is called the plane of primitive polarisation. 1864 

WEBSTER 3.V., Primitive axes of co-ordinates, that system 
of axes to which the points of a magnitude are first referred 
with reference to a second set or system, to which they are 
afterward referred, 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 34 The great 
circle is called the primitive. 1895 Story-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. ii. 25 The eee projection thus bounded by 
a great circle of the sphere is oe by the plane of 
the paper on which the circle is drawn, which latter will be 
termed the circle of projection or primitive circle. 

b. Cryst. Applied to a fnndamental crystalline 
form from which all the other forms may be derived 
by geometrical processes; the form obtained by 
cleaving the crystal, inferred to be that of the 
nucleus from which the crystal grew. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Min. (ed. 3) 136 This new 
regular form is by Hauy named the Primitive nucleus; and 
the crystal whose form is the same the Primitive form. 
1807 1, Tuomson Chem, (ed. 3) Il. 536 The primitive form 
of muriate of barytes is, according to Hany, a four-sided 
prism, whose bases are squares. 1831 Bazwster Ofsics 
xxv. 214 This mineral,..called cubizite, has been regarded 
by mineralogists as having the cube for its primitive form. 

6. Of colours: = Primary a, 6a. 

1759 Symmar in Phil. Trans. LI. 368 He ranged 2 num- 
ber of ribbands, of all the pamiiive colours. ee Tattson 
Se. § Art |. 247 As a ray of the sun may be separated inlo 
these seven primitive colours. 1867 J. Hose Microsc. 1. ii, 
27 The primitive rays—red, yellow, and blue—of which a 
colourless ray of light is composed. 

7. Geol. Belonging (or supposed to belong) to 
the earliest geological period; applied to those 
rocks or formations held to be oles than any 
fossiliferous strala, or of which the contalned 
fossils have been obliterated by metamorphism ; 

= PrIMAry a. 4a (in its obs. sense). 

319777 Hamanron in Phil, Trans. LXVII1. 106 Most of the 
mountains which are catled Foe et of this texture. 
1813 Baxewett Jntrod. Geol. (1815) 446 Those rocks which 
are called primitive, in reality the original coat of the 
nucleus of our planet. 31844 Branoe Dict. Se, etc. s.v. 
Geology, The cone Te massive, and unstratified rocks, 
which seem to form the hases or foundations upon which 
the others have been deposited..have therefore been called 
primary or primitive rocks. 2863 A, C. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog, iv. (1878) 45 The term Primitive, as applied to gneiss, 
is no longer tenable. 

8. Biol, Anat., etc. a. Applied to a part or 


structure in the first or a very early stage of forma- 


tion or growth (whether temporary and snbse- 


>streak an even, dark line, the so-called 
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qnently disappearing, or developing into the fully 
formed stmetnre) ; rudimentary, primordial. /2- 
mitive streak ov trace, the faint streak which 
conslitntes the earliest trace of the embryo in the 
fertilized ovum ; primitive groove, (a) = p. streak; 
(6) a groove or furrow which appears (in verte- 
brates) in the upper snrface of the primitive streak, 
and marks the beginning of the vertebral column. 
b, Applied to the minnte or ultimate elements 
of a structure, or to some part connected with 
these: as the primitive fibrille of a nerve; the 
primitive sheath investing each of these (also called 
neurilemma). ¢. Rarely applied to a structure 
from which secondary structures atise by branching, 


as the Cee carotid artery: see quot. 1895. 

1857 Duneutson Dict. Aled. i435/2 Primitive Groove, 
Primitive streak or trace..,a bright streak in the long axis 
of the pellucid part of the area germinativa, after it presents 
a central pellucid and a peripheral opake part. 1879 tr. 
Haeckel’s Evol. Man 1. 299 In the centre of the primitive 
rimitive groove, 
becomes defined. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 
345 These are called by Dippet bast-fibres, and by Russow 
protophloem, because they appear as the primitive elements 
of the phloem. 3888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 
Introd. 29 The cells [of the mesoblast] arise .. from the 
primitive streak behind the blastopore in Perifalus. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Primitive carotid artery..the commoa 
carotid artery.../°. iliac artery, .the comman iliac artery. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VVNN. 547 It li. ¢. pityriasis rosea) 
usualty begins as a solitary patch situated in the neck, 
trunk, abdamen, or arms,—the ‘ rimitive patch ' of Brocq. 

9. Afus. Applied to a chord in its original or 
direct form, not inverted. 

1811 Busay Dict. Alus. s.v.. Primitive Chord, that chord 
the lowest note of which is of the same literal denomination 
as the fundamental bass of the harmony. The chord taken 
in any other way, as when its lowest note is the third, or the 
fifth of the fundamental bass, is called a derivative. 

10. Primitive Methodist Connexion: a society 
of Methodists founded by Hugh Bourne in 1810 
by secession from the main body; so called as 
adhering to the original methods of preaching, 
etc., practised by the Wesleys and Whitefield. 
Primitive Methodist; 2 member or adherent of 
this society. Primitive Methodism: the principles 
of this society, or adherence to it. 

181a H. Bourne Fred. in J. Gardner Faiths World 11. 
426 Thursday, February 13, 1812, we called a meeting, 
made plans for the next quarter, and made some other 
regulations; in particular, we took the name of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Connexion. 1860 J. Garoner Jd/d, 428/1 
Open-air worship is frequently practised by the Primitive 
Methodists. 

B. 5d. I. Senses related to A. 1. 

1. An original or early member of a society or 
body. +a. A primitive Christian; a member of 
the early Chutch, Oés. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) Pref. Aiijb, Did not 
then the primitiues of the East Church amongst the Chris- 
tians carry away the auriflambe of all religious Zeale? 
1651-3 Jer. Tavior Sevm. for Year 1, xiii. 173 ‘The fervors 
of the Apostles, and other holy primitives. 1686 Evetyn 
Diary7 Mar., The severall afflictions of the Church of Christ 
from the primitives to this day. 

b. An original inhabitant, an aboriginal ; 2 man 
of primilive ae ptehistoric) times. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 273 The Haraforas, who 
seem to be the primitives of the island. 1895 Daily News 
13 May 6/3 The effects sought here relate to the ‘ primi- 
tives’ of the Irish heroic age. 

+2. / The primitive or earliest stage; the 
‘ beginnings’. Obs. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 52 Probably..in the 
primitiues of their institutions they better, lowlier, and 
more religious spirits then now they haue, 1609 Brara 
(Douay) £-rod. xxix. 28 They are the primitives and begin- 
ninges of their pacifique victimes which they offer to the 


Lord. 

3. Short for Primitive Methodist: see A. 10. 

x8g5 J. R. Leirciitp Cornwall Mines 303 Those worthy 
thongh ee people, the Primitives of Redruth. 1906 
Essex Rev. XV. 135 The * Primitives’ in their little thatched 
and clay-lump chapel. 

4. In art criticism: @. A painter of the early 
period, i.e. before the Renascence; niso ¢ransf. 
a modern painter who imitates the style of these. 
b. A picture painted by any of these. 

1894 Spectator 30 Jan. 168/1 O impressionist, do I find 
a among the primitives? 1892 Athenzeunt 13 Feb, 220/: 

Qn Lt artists we call ‘ primitives ', such as Crivelli.. stil 


adhered to the early manner while ‘Titian was in his glory. 
1895 Westin. Gas, ee 3/3 On the left as you enter the 
room are some notable examples of what may be considered 


‘primitives’, 1907 Edin. Rev. July 237 Among the work 
of the Italian ‘ primitives’ towns are pretty common in the 
background. 


II. Senses related to A. 3. ; 


5. An original ancestor or progeni 
pice enitor (of men or 
animals). ? Obs. ‘ag ‘ 

1486 Her, VII at York in Surtecs Mise. (1888 1 
(Ebrauk] am premative of your 9 Aled £ ae 
par Test. Papyngo 771 3e bene, all, Degenerit frome jour 

oly prematyuis. @ 1677 Hate Print, Orig. Man. 1 vii. 
zor ‘The various kinds of Dogs, might in their Primitives 
be of one Species. 

6. Gram. A word from which another or others 


are derived; n root-word, Opp. to derivative. 


PRIMITY 


1s6g Cooper Thesaurus xiv, Whether the worde be a 
Primitine, or Deriuatine deduced of some other. 1657-8 
Evetyn Diary 27 Jan., He..got by heart almost the entire 
vocabularie of Latine and French primitives. 1755 Jounson 
Diet. Pref. Bj b, Of thieflike or coachdriver no notice was 
needed, because the primitives contain the meaning of the 
compounds, 3759 Apam Smitu Orig. Lang. (1790) 451 All 
the words in the Greek Language are derived rae about 
300 primitives. 1820 Q. Rev. Jan. 314 The absence of att 
distinction between primitives and derivatives, | n 

7. Anything from which something else is derived ; 
in quot. 5784, a pumve or primary colour. 

1628 T. Srencer Legick 139 These arguments haue the 
same force to argue, that the primitiues haue, from which 
they are derived. 1784 J. Baary in Lec. Paint. vi. (1848) 
arr Yellow, red, and blue... These three uncompounded 
primitives, 5 . 4 

8. Afath. Any algebraical or geometrical form in 
relation to another derived from it; as, the original 


expression. or funclion of which another is the 


| derivative; the original equation from which 2 


differential equation, etc. is obtained; the original 
curve of which another is the polar, inverse, evolute, 
ete, (Short for primitive expression, equation, 
curve, ete.: see A. 5.) 

Complete primitive: a primitive equation containing the 
requisite number of constants to furnish the solution of the 
derived equation. a. ; 

Primitively (primitivii), adv. [f. prec. adj. 
+ -LY a In the primitive way, manner, or order. 

1. In the earliest age or time; at the beginning ; 
anciently ; originally in time, at first. 

1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 580 That rare concord 
and agreement which was primitively ordained by God to 
be betwixt man and beast. @ rect Hare Prim. Orig. Matt, 
1. Vil, 201 So ibly might the Sheep of Peru,..be primi- 
tively Sheep, but differenced by their long abode..in Peru. 
1904 in Collier Dissuasive fr. Play Ho. 30 Whether this 
Primitive Church of his was primitively pure, or originally 
Profane. 1893 Sia R. Bate Story of Sun 126 A beam of 
st which was primitively white, .becomes sensibly red. 

. Originally, as opposed to derivatively, or as 
giving origin to something else ; radically, funda- 
mentally; primarily. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ef. 59 This direction pro- 
ceeds not primitively from themselves, but is derivative and 
contracted from the magneticalt effluxions of the earth. 
18a7 CartyLe Afise. (1857) I. 61 This is the Absolute the 
Primitively True. | ee 

b. Originally ; in origin or derivation. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie 1. xi (Arb.) 121 One other 
pretie conceit..also borrowed primitinely of the Poet, or 
courtly maker. 1659 ‘T. Pastirotr Vill. Cant. 227 The 
Medway, from whence it [Maidstone] primitively borrowed 
its Name. 1869 Huxrev Pays. xii. (ed. 3) 314 That inverted 
portion of the integument, from which the whole anterior 
character of the eye and the lens are primitively formed. 

3. Ina primilive style; wilh the purity, simplicity, 
or rudeness of early times. 

167a-5 Comaer Comp. raeee (1702) 106 Ordinances, 
which are purely and primitively administred there. a 1716 
Soutn Serve. (1717) Vi. 129 The purest, and most primi- 
tively ordered Church. in the world. 1902 Words Eye- 
witness 72 The most primitively manly race on earth, Bod. 
The concern was very primitively put together. 

Primitiveness (pritmitivnés). {f as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality, character, or condition of 
being primitive (in any sense of the adj.). 

1668 Witxins Real Char. 11. i § 4. 35 Transcendental Re- 
lations of Quality at large...1. Primitiveness, Root, original, 
simple, underived. 1684 Def Reso, Case 9 Conse, conc, 
Synibolising w. Ch. Rome 30 Replying to those few tines 

at follow against the Primitiveness of our Episcopacy. 
1856 Miss Movoex §. Halifax pete fol oe 
valley, out of their vei rimitiveness, had more faith in 
the acs. 1881 “alles & Hoar Grk. N. 7. Il. 28 
These gradations of primitiveness in corruption. 
imitivism (pri‘mitiviz’m). [See -19a.] _ 

1. Adherence to or practice of that which is 
primitive. : 

1861 Neate Wotes on Dalmatia, Croalia, ete 137 Had 
he not provocation enough,..to confirm him in his primi- 
tivism. 1 Westm, Gas. 14 May 3/1 This country, in 
which primitivism—if I may be permitted the expression— 
and progressivism are sometimes so oddly mixed. 

2, Short for Prinutive Methodisue: see PRIMITIVE 
A. Yo, and cf, B. 3. a —— 

1907 Daily News 28 May 8 Closin: ay imitive 
Methodist Centenary...The Rev. Jabez Bell described 
*Primitivism’ as neither painfully poor nor rascally rich. 

Primitivity (primitiviti), [f Prmarive ¢ 
+-Ity. Cf. F. primiitivité.] = PRIMTIVENESS. 

1759 H. Watrore Lett. to Mann 8 Aug., The age of 
George the Second is likely to be celebrated for more primi- 
tivity than the disinterestedness of Mr. Deard. 1890 Cent. 
Dicé. s.v., 10 mathematics we speak of the primitivity of 
aform. 189% L. Rivincton io Dublin Reo. Apr. 372 They 
have added to the notes of the Church that aa.) s 

+Primity. Od. [f L. primus (PRIME a.) + 
-ITy;. = obs. F. prinuté (16th ¢. in Godef.) and 
med.L. frimitas firstness in time (@ 1308 Duns 
Scotus, De primo principio 2. 2).J 1 

1. The fact or position of being first in tank or 
order ; first or chief place, pes supremacy. | 

1659 Pearson Creed i. 40 This_primity God requires 
to be attributed to himself. 1660 R. SHmRINGHAM, ieee 
Suprem, Asserted viii. (1682) 79 He grants hima primity ol 
share in the supreme power. did. 94 Where a transcendent 
interest, or primity of state, is in one man, It 1s sufficient to 
constitute a Monarchy. - 


PRIMLY. 


2. The first part, the beginning. rare". 

1684 II, Monx Assiver xiv, 103 Which being not a final or 
total Ruine of Babylon, hut, as it were, the Primity thereof. 

Primly, adv. [f. Prin a.+-txy2.) Ina prim 
or precise manner, with primness. 

3837 Mrs, Canryix Leéi, (1883) 1. 66 She primly promul- 
awe her opinion that influenza is masculine. 1853-8 

Tawrnoanns Lag. Note-Bks, (1879) II. 207 The grounds.. 
had not the appearance of being very primly kept. 1897 
Bookman Jan. 1232/2 She was not quite so primly decorous 
as the young persons of her epoch. 

mer, obs. spelling of Primer 56,1 

Pri-mness. [f. Praota.+-ness.] The quality 
of beiog prim; formal or affected preciseness. 

3713 STestx Guard, No. 29 P11 Her lips are composed 
with a primness peculiar to her character, 1758 Grav Let. 
Poems (1775) 265 Primness and affectation of style... has 
turned to hoydening and rude familiarity. 1858 HawtioaNe 
Fr, & lt. Note-Bks. 11. 98 A primness of eternal virginity 
about the mouth. 3894 Dovie Alem. S. Holmes 99 He 
affected a certain a primness of dress, 

Primogenia], -genian, -genious (-geneous), 
erroneous forms of PRIMIGENIAL,-GENIAN, -GENIOUS$ 
app. in imitation of primogenit, -geniture, etc., in 
which the first element is L. primd. 

+ Primogenit, a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. gri- 
méogentt-us, properly two words, primd gentlus, 
first bora, f. prind adv., first + gesttt-us, pa. pple. 
of gignére to bring forth, bear. (Hence, not acom- 
pound of primus, like primigene, etc.) So OF. 
primogent! (13th e. in Godef.).] _ First-born. 

[1160-80 Laws Henry I, c. 70 § 21 Primo patris feodum 
primogenitus filius habeat; emptiones vers, vcl deinceps 
aequisitiones suas, det cui magis velit. az1g0 GLAnviL 
Tract, de Leg. vit. iti, ‘unc secundum ius regni Anglie 
primogenitus filius patri succedit in totum. a 1635 NAvNTON 
Fragm, Reg.(1641) 11 Our Common Law, .did ever of old pro- 
vide aydes for the Artnro-genitus, and the eldest Dascion | 

21450 Mirour Saluacioun 3435 Crist the Primogenit o 
the dede rose tofore. 1609 A. Craic Poet. Reereat, To Rdr., 
They are my children, you have them as they were borne: 
And sothe Primo-genit must haue the prioritie at the Presse. 
r61g Sin J. Sempit Sacrilege Handled App. 39 Sem could 
beget (and did) diuers Primogenit Priests. 

Primogenital (praimodzenital),@. [ad. late 
L. primdgenital-ts (Tertull.), £. primdgentt-us 
(taken as sb.): see prec. and -AL.} Of or pertain- 
ing to the first-born or to are: 

1657-83 Evetvn ‘fist, Relig. (1850) II, a1 Those garments 
Rebecca put on Jacob, his sacerdotal vestment; but it was 


still the primogenital Hb, till a family separated. r18s9 
G. Merevitu &. Fevere/ iv, The primogenital cellars were 
not niggard of their stores. 1 Science 14 Sept. 124/1 


Genesis..considered under some of its subordinate phases, 
as heredity, physiological selection, sexual selection, primo- 
genital selection, sexual differentiation,.. hybridity, &c. 

Primogenitary (preimodgenitari), a. [ff 
L. primégentt-us (see above) + -ARY 4 = prec. 

1827 Hattam Const. ist. (1876) 1. vi. 294 The conscious. 
ness of this defect in his parliamentary title put Janes on 
magnifyiog. .the inherent rights of primogenitary succession, 
1838-9 — Hist, Lit. 11. ut iv. § 47. 160 Derived by some 
one.. through eae descent. 1867 W. L. Newman 
in Quest. Keformed Part, 83 \t is sufficient to say of this 
law, that it adheres more strictly to Primogeniture than the 
practise of the Primogenitary class. 2 

Primogenitive (proimo,dze‘nitlv), a, and 54, 
rare. [f. as prec, +-IVE.] a. adj. = prec. tb. 
$6. = PRIMOGENITURE 2, Obs. 

1606 Suaxs, Zr. & Cx. & iii, 105 How could Communities, 
Degrees in Schooles, and Brother-hoods in Cities,..The 
primogenitiue, and due of Byrth, Prerogative of Age,.. 
(But by Degree) stand in Authentique place? 1842 Mas, 
F. Trozrors is. ¢o Jtaly 11. iv. 87 She had a sort of primo- 
genitive right to. .a red cap and tricoloured ner. 

Primogenitor (praimo,dgenitg1). [a. med.L. 
primégenttor (1361 in Du Cange), f. L. primdadv., 
at first, first+ genttor begetter, GentTon, after L, 
primogenitus; so OF. printogenttenr (1340 in 
Godef.).] First parent, earliest ancestor ; /oosely, 
ancestor, forefather, progenitor. 

1654 Garton Pleas. Notes w. 181 Hf your primogenitors 
be not belied, the general! smutch you have, was once ofa 
deeper black, when they came from Mauritania into Spain. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 11. a11 The supposition of 
our being punished for the offence of our primogenitor. 
3824 Mirror I11. 402/a The male descendants of our great 
primogenitor, 1888 Hastuck Mode! Engin, Handybk, (2900) 
2 A model of this, the primogenitor of the modern steam- 
"he can be bought..for one penny. 

ence Primoge’nitrix, a first female ancestor. 

3875 M. Cottins Fr. Midnight to Alidu. INI. xii. 202 
Fluent, as that ‘affable archangel’ who delighted our pri- 
mogenitrix, 5 _ 

Primogeniture (proimodzecnitits). fad. 
med.L. primogenttira, {. L. primd adv., first + 
gentitiva GENITURE; after primdgenttus. So F. 
primogéniture (13-14th ce. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The fact or condition of being the first-bori 


of the children of the same parents. 

[e1225 Witttam Bairro PAilifis wv. 2 Lege patrum veterl 
Richardum, patre sepulto, Efficit Anglorum primogenitura 
monarcham. 1594 Pansons Confer. Success. 1. vi. 128 That 
geal or eldership of birth..was greatly respected 

y .] 3605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. v. §7 These were 
the Arts which had a kinde of Printo geniture with them 
seucrally. 3626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 1a1 Al those, 
say with Esau :..To what vse, will this goodly prerogatine 
of primogeniture serue me? a1715 Bornat Own Time 
(1766) 11, 238 If primogeniture from Noah was the ground 
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settled by God for monarchy, then all the Princes now in 
the world were Usurpers, 1867 Freeman Morin. Cong. 
1, v. 291 Though primogeniture gave no positive right. 

b. esp. in right of primogentture (also + primo- 
gentture-right), the right (of succession, etc.) of 
the first-born: see 2. 

x6oa Furagcrr Pandectes 16 The right of Primogeniture, 
or elder-hrothership is fenced, supported, and efanded 
against this last decree of the Millanasses, and that first of 
the Persians. x61a Setpen /Mustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. 
xvii, 269 Claiming his Primogeniture-right, & therby the 
kingdom, 1683 Brit. Spec. s6a That his present Majesty 
of Great Britain ia by Right of Primogeniture tha next 
and undoubted Heir to Cadwalladar, will manifestly appear. 
1766 Brackstonr Comm, 11.1. 13 In the division of personal 
estates, the females of equal degree are admitted opeer 
he males, and no right of primogeniture is allowed. 
1865 Kincstev Herew, ix, The rights of primogeniture.. 
were not respected, y 4 
2. The right of succession or inheritance belong- 
ing to the first-bom ; the principle, enstom, or law 
hy which the property or title descends to the eldest 
son (or eldest child); sfce. the feudal rule of 
inheritance by which the whole of the real estate 
of an intestate passes to the eldest son. (Intro- 
duced into England at the Norman Conquest, and 
still prevailing in most places in a modified form : 
but ef. Borouct-ENoLisH, GAVELKIND.) Also fig. 
@ 1631 Donne Serm. xxxiv. (1640) 340 Heires of heaven, 
which is not a Gavel-kinde, every coe every man alike: 
but it is an universall primogeniture, every man full, so 
full, as that every man hath all. 1726 De For Hist. 
Devil s. ix. (1840) 108 Abel had broken the laws of primo- 
geniture, 1788 Grason Decl. & F. (1869) II. aliv. 654 The 
insolent prerogative of primogeniture was unknown, 1875 
Mate //tst, Znst. vil. 199 When the Teutonic races spread 
over Western Europe they did not bring with them Primo- 
eniture as their ordinary rule of succession. 1876 FREEMAN 
‘orm, Cong. V. xxiv. 49x Under the working of the new 
feudal doctrines, the custom of primogeniture fete ie 
planted the Old-English custom of ee partition of lands. 
Primoge'nitureship. Now rare. [[f. prec. 
+ -8HIP.] A 
1622 Maaaz tr. Ademan’s Gueman d'Alf. u. 59 1t is 
likely to proue..an immortall kinde of businesse, like vnto 
that of your Mayorasgos or Primno-genitureship, which your 
fathers settle vpon their eldest sonnes. 1762 tr. Busching’s 
Syst. Geog. YV.156 The Emperor Frederick J..introduced 
into the house of Austria the right of primogenitureship, 
1842 J. Fusnt Lett. Amer. 177 Local attachments are much 
weakened by the open prospects of an extensive country, hy 
the abolition of primnogenitureship, aad by the introduction 
of laws that promote family justice. 1830 Z-raminer a59/ 
A younger brother, corrupted at heart with envy by the 
injustice of primogenitureship. 
+Primo-prime, a. Obs. [f. L. primd adv., 
first+ Prime a.) First of all; the very first; 


absolutely een So +Primo-pri‘mitive a., | 
t 


earliest of the primitive. 

3673 O. Watker Educ. v. 46 As if not taken at the first 
moment, as it were, the primo-prime acts. 1679 ALsor 
Melius Inguirend. Ut 48 It would be a severe charge upon 
all the Primo-primitive Fathers that they were Arians. 
1693 Bevertey True St. Gosp. Truth 9 This is the Primo- 
prime, as may be said, Foundation of Holiness, and Happi- 
ness; To Know and Eucy the only True God. 1715 M. 
Davies Athen, Brit. 1. Pref. 87 The Secular Ignorance and 
Candid Simplicity of the Primo-Primitive Christians, 

Primo-ra‘tional. Afath. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+ Rational, as derivative of prime ratio: see -0 
suff. band cf, polttico-economic.) A quantity ex- 
pressing a prime ratio: see PRIME a. gd. 

186a De Moacan in Graves Life Str W. Hanrilton (1889) 
III. 76, I would rather use primo-rationals than differentials, 

Primordial (proimf'sdiil), a. (sd.) | Also 5, 
8 erron, pre-. (ad. late L. primordial-¢s that is 
first of all, original, f. PrimorDIum: see -AL. 
So F. primordial (1480 in  acilonn mye 

1. Of, pertaining to, or existing at (or from) the 
very beginning; first in time, earlicst, original, 
primitive, primeval. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. i. (Tollem. MS.), The 
virtn of God made primordial mater, in pe whiche as it 
were in massy binge pe foure elementis were vertually, 
and nou3t distinguid. 1486 Reception Hen. VII at York 
in Surtees Misc. (1888) 55 Theiz premordiall princes of this 
principalitie, a1626 Br. Anorewes Serm, (1856) 1. 385 
Abstinence is a virtue..Sure I am the ‘ primordiale pecca- 
tum’, the primordial sin was not abstaining. 1687 T. K. 
Veritas Evang. 98 There would have remained illustrious 
Memory thereof, at least in some of the primordial Churches, 
1844 Disxarys Coningsby w i, To recur to the primordial 
tenets of the Tory party. 187§ Poste Gaius, lotrod. (ed. 2) 
6 The portion of primary rights that..we shall call Pri- 
mordial rights (ight to life, health, liberty, reputation, etc.) 
are never so much as mentioned by Gaius. a 

2. Constituting the beginning or starting-point; 
from which something else is derived or developed, 
or on which something else depends ; original (as 
opposed or correlated to derivative) ; fundamental, 
radical ; elementary. 

@3529SKELTOn A gst. Garnesche w. 104 It gga that noble 
prince roialle Me as hys master for to calle In hys Jen yng 
primordialle. 1666 Bovis Orig. Formes § Quai. 388 Pri- 
mordial Textures (if I may so call them), 1678 Cvoworru 
Intelt. Syst. 837 Being no Simple Primitive and Primordial 
thing, but Secondary, Compoonded and Derivative. 1 
Kiawan Geol. Ess. 327 The primordia! chaotic fluid, in 
whose bosom most stones were formed. 1856 Dove | 
Chr. Faith v. ii. 323 Space and time are the primordial 
necessaries of thought. 1893 Tram Soc. Eng. I. Introd. 53 


PRIMORDIAN. 


A primordial instinct of human nature insures this con- 
currence and maintains it. 

3. Anat, and Zool. Applied to parts or structures 
in their earliest or rudimentary stage, or to those 
formed at first, and afterwards replaced by otherst 
= Primitive a. 8a. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. se New ones are formed 
above, under, or at the aides of the primordial or tempo 
teeth, but in different sockets. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 
p. xxxv, In all Vertebrata above the Amphibia, 2 primordial 
as well as a secondary kidney is developed. dia. 38 Two 
fused primordia] vertebrae. 1905 Brit. Afed. Fral. x July 
18 Final or dictyate condition of the primordial ovum, 

4, Bot. a. First or earliest formed in the course 
of growth : said of leaves, fruit, or other parts. 

31785 Mantyw Ronsseau's Bot. xxviii (1794) 443 The Scotch 
Pine. has two leaves in a sheath; and ths primordial ones, 
solitary and smooth, 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 247 
When fascicled, the primordial leaf to which they are then 
axillary is membranous, and enwraps them like a sheath. 
1870 Hooxea Stud. Flora 220 Leaves broadly obovate 
obtuse toothed, primordial orbicular. 

b. Applied to tissues, ete., in their simplest or 
rudimentary stage or condition: as primordial 
cortex, epidermis. 

Primordiat ceil, a cell in its simplest form, consisting 
merely of a mass of peorients without cell-wall, cell-sap, 
etc. Primordial utricie, name for the layer of denser 


| protoplasm lining the wall of a vacuolate cell, and forming 
| # sac inclosing the thinner protoplasm and cell-sap, 


1849 E. Lanxesten Schletden's Princ. Bot. 569 Mohl 
asserts that the primordial utricle is the forerunner of the 
formation of the cellulose cell-wall. 1875 Bennett & Dvex 
tr. Sacks’ Bot. 5 It has hence become usual even to con- 
sider a protoplasmic body of this kind as a cell, and to 
designate it as a naked membraneless cell or Primordial 
Cell. /bid, 126 The outermost layer of the primary meri- 
stem which covers the punctum vegelationis together with 
its apex is the immediate continuation of the epidermis of 
the older part which lies further backwards; it may there- 
fore be termed the Primordial Epidermis. 

Jig. 1893 Banaows Pari. Relig. 11, 1481, The primordial 
cell of organic Methodism is the class-mecting. 

5. Geol. and Palwont. + &. = Prisntivea. 7. Obs. 
b. Applied by Barrande (1846) to a series or ‘ zone’ 
of strata in Bohemia, containing the earliest fossil 
remains there found; hence extended to the cor- 
responding strata in other parts of the world, 
forming part of the Cambrian system; also applied 
to fossils fonnd in these strata. 

1996 Kirwan Elem. AJin. (ed. 2) 1. 285 In the primordial 
stones of Vesuvius. 12802 Pravrain Sélustr. /lutton. The. 
161 De Luc .. applies the term primordial to the rocks 
in question and considers them as neither stratified nor 
formed by water. 1885 Lyert Elent. Geol. xxviii, (ed, 4) 
454 M. Barrande found in Etage C, in Bohemia, Trilobites 
of the genera Parado.xides, Conocoryphz [etc.]... These pri- 
mortal Trilohites have a peculiar facies of their own, oye 
Geol, Mag. Oct. 448 M. Barrande.. then recognised the 
* Lingula Flag‘ of Sedgwick as the exact equivalent of his 
primordia! stratum (Etage C). 

—]6. App. misused (as if f. L. ordo, ordin- order) 


| for: Of the first order or rank. 


1849 Fraser's Mag. XX XIX. 383 From the time of Bossuet 

..ho primordial champion of Catholicism arose in France. 

B. sé. 1. Something primordlal, original, or 
fundamental ; beginning, origin; a first prineiple, 
an element. rare. 

rgan Sxeton IVhy not to Court 48 The primordyall Of 
his wretched originall. 1610 MarcELLini 7yinwephs Fas. f 
85 It consisteth of 3. Letters. .as the primordials and Radicall 
Letters of the Hatbrewes. 1668 H. Monn Drv. Dial. 1. 37 
The Primordialls of the World nre not Mechanicall, but 
Spermaticall or Vital. 3813 T. Busay Lucretius I. Dyssert. 
p. iv, Like his own primordials, they are not only indes 
structible, but unassailable. 

+2. Name for an early Mina of plum. Os. 

1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort., July 70 Plums, etc. Primordial, 
Myrobalan, the red, blew,and amber Violet. 1707 Mortinga 
Husb, (1721) IL 376. 

Hence Primocrdialism, primordial nature or 
condition; Primordia-Hty, the rexi of being 
primordial; somethiog characterized by this quality. 

1879 H. Srencen Princ. Sociol. 1v. § 343 Yet another 
indication of primordialism may be named... Even between 
intimates greetings signifying continuance of respect, begin 
each renewal of intercourse. 1889 H. F. Woop Engiishar. 
of Rue Catn xiv. 206 There be those that have construed 
simple grandeurs, grand simplicities, from idyllic gold-fields, 
to mean primordialities which, elsewhere, receive much 
precious time and space from the assize court and the gaol. 

Primordially, edv. [f. prec.+-1x2.] In 
a primordial way. a. At or from the very begin- 
ning; in the earliest stage; at first, originally, 
primitively. b. In relation to the begianing or 
starting-point ; radically, fandamentally. ; 

1856 Penner /ns?, Sfeiaph. wt. xviii. 120 Everything which 
I, or any intelligence, can apprehend, is steeped primordially 
in me. 1871 Daan Desc. Aan viii. (1874) 228 We have 
no grounds for supposing that male bees primordially col- 
lected pollen, 1875 Lyatt Princ. Geol. (ed. 3a) HM. mn. 
xxxvViL 324 His dogma of the immutability of primordially 
created species, 

+Primo-rdian. Ods. [f. L. primordi-us (see 
PrimorpiuM) +-aN.] = PRIMORDIAL 50, 2. 

3731-3 Minter Gard, Dict. s.v. Prunus, The Jean-Native, 
or hite Primordian. Thisiza smail white Plom, of a clear 
yellow Colour, ..and for its coming very early, deserves 
a Place in every good Garden of Fruit. 1795 in Jounson, 
whence In many mod. Dicts. oe 


PRIMORDIATE. 


+Primordiate, 2. Os. rave. [f. L. pri- 
mordi-us (see next)+-ATE2.] = PRIMORDIAL a. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffz 15 Farewel the Baylies of the 
Cynqne ports whose primordiat Gethneliaca was_ also 
dropping out of my inckhorne. 1680 Boye Sce4t. Chen. 
vi 356 ‘Tis not every Thing Chymists will call Salt, 
Sulphur, or Spirit, that needs alwaies be a Primordiate an 
Ingenerable body. _ oh 

| Primordium (proimpdidm). Pl. -ia. (L. 
primordium sb., orig, neut. of primordius adj., 
original, f. primus first-+ordiré to begin.] The 
very beginning, the earliest stage; openiag part, 
introduction ; primitive source, origin. 

1671 Howe Wes. (1834) 199/1 (Stanf.) The mere preludes 
of this glory, the Jrimordia, the beginnings of it. 1677 — 
Work Holy Spirit vi. Wks. 1832 I. 66 They..want the 
radical, fundantental preparation; the primordia, or first 
principles hy which theyare to be adopted to that kingdom. 
1 wirt 7. 7d viii. $3 Those Beings must be of chief 

acellence wherein that Primordinm appears most promi- 
nently to abound. 1846 R. Garnett in Proc. Phitot, Sec. 
Il. a12 Yt wonld seem more probable that those roots are in 
many cases the real primordia of the ostensible @‘hatoos 
or verbal roots. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 1. i, This is the 
primordium,—now comes the confession. 

b. tof. The first rudiment or germ of an organ 
or structure. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1898 Wittev in Vature 25 Aug. 390/1. 

+Primovre. Obs. rare). [ad. It. primore 
(prima're), L. primédr-és first, foremost, chief, L. pl. 
primorés, as sb. the front rank in battle, deriv. of 
prim-us first.] A chief man, 

1625 T. Goowin Moses §& Aaron (1641) 18 The Patriarke 
of Constantinople and his Primore termed Protosyncellns, 
and amongst the Romans, the Centurion and his Optio. 
[1856 J. Brown in Cairns Afen:, x. (1860) 325 My earlier 
friends among the frimores of the Synod..have most of 
them long ago departed.] ’ 

Hence +Primo-rity, foremost place or importance. 

1917 Phili# Quarll 142 Sally,..seeing the Primority of 
Marriage so much pleaded for, thonght it may be worth her 
while to claim it, 

+ Primosrtive, a. Obs. rare", [f.L. print-us 
first+ Ortive.] Arising from that which is prime, 
primary, or primitive ; derivative. 

1620 T. Gaancer Div. Logike 12 Artificial Shyu: is 
either prime, or primortiue [margin, Primum, vel a primo 
orturt). q , by 

+Primosity (primp'siti), Ods. humorous nonce- 
wd. [f. Prim a.+-osiTy.] Primness, 

a 1839 Lanv H. Stannopr Afem, xi. (1845) 1. 27, I should 
really like to know what excuse Lord A. could offer for his 
rimosity to us, when he was riding with such a Jezebel as 


dy ——. 

+Primorvable, Obs. rare-3, [f Pants a+ 
MovaBie, after primum mobile.) = Prius Mo- 
BILE, Also + Primo‘vant [cf. F. prime, mouvant 
moving]. 

1570 Dez Math. Pref hiij, As the Heauen, is, by the 
Primouant, caried abont in 24. equall Houres, Jé¢d. dijb, 
A..way..of hauing the motion of the Primouant (or frst 
eequinoctiall motion) by Natnre and Arte, Imitated. 1625 
Listz Du Bartas, Noe 16a This power hath the Moone by 
motion of the Primouable; which maketh her rise and set, 
as the Sunae and other Starres doe, in the space of a day. 

Primp (primp), sb. Now only dia/. Also 7 
prympe, bee: like Prins sé.2, short for Priu- 
PRINT.} The es = Prin sb,2 

1616 Suret, & Markn. Country Farae 156 The Garden 
of Pleasure is to be set abont with Arbors, couered with 
lesamin,.. Bay trees, Woodbind, Vines, .. Prympe, sweet 
Bryer, and other rare things. 1658 R. Franck North. 
Mem. (1841) 49 A beautifn] arbour adorned with primp 
hedges. 1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Primp, privet. 1886 
SI V. Linc, Gloss., Primp, the shrub Privet. 

Primp (primp), v. dia/, [Related to Pant v.] 

1. rans. To make prim; to dress (1%) or deck 
neatly or showily; to dispose or arrange primly. 

80x W. Beattie Parings (1873) 14 (E.D.D.) Just i* the 
newest fashion primped. 4 1860 in Spartlett Dict. Amer, 
s.v., Arter marm and Aunt Jane had primped up an’ fixed 
m haran' creevat, I was red ye 1880 JE, Warr et. SK.73 
(E.D.D.) Ye lassies, .. A’ primpit up an’ dressed like leddies. 

ber (for ref.) To make oneself smart; to 
priak. 

1903 Review of Rev. Apr. p. xix. (Cartoons) Th Idi 
beginning to primp for the Be show at St. 1am % poe a 

. intr, To behave primly ; to put on affected airs. 

1804 [see below]. 1875 W. Wetsit Poet, & Prose Ws, 33 
Pridefn’ like she primpit Wi puckered neck and glancin 
cheek And rnffles neatly crimpit. 

Hence Primped, Sc. primpit, Al. a. dial., 

affected, prudish; of the mouth, closed primly, 

mrsed up (S¢.); Privmping vb). sd., preparing, 
ressin; ny ; ppl. a., demare, prudish Say) 

€1739 J.Sktnnza Christmas Ba'ing iv, The tanner was 

a primpit [G/oss. ‘delicate, nice '] bit, As flimsy as a feather, 

1804 Tannas Poems 72 Young primpin Jean, wi’ cuttie 
speen, Sings dum’ to bake the bannocks. 1853 CapENHEAO 

‘on-Accord 199 (E..D.D.) Lady Ladles—primpit dame. 
ibid. 169 Some wi’ primpit mou’, And upturn'd e’en, 

1888 Amer, Ann, Deaf Apr. 100 Helen has a great notion 
of ‘primping . Nothing pleases her better than to be 

dressed in her best clothes. 1894 Extz. L. Banks Casupaigns 

Curiosity 40 Annie insisted that 1 wasted too much time in 

‘primping'. 1899 Winston Cnurcutt, A. Carve! x, You 

are content to see Richard without primping. 

+ Prim-print. Os. Also 6 prymprynt, 

6-8 primo(-)print. {Derivation unknown, 


1368 


Appears too early to be connected with Part a, The first 
element has been conjectnred to be F. prime, L. prin-us 
first, and the second short for F. Arintemps spring; bat 
for this there is no confirmatory evidence, nor is the sense 
probable, (The statement in Prior’s Pop, Names of Plants 
that Ariu-print was orig. the primrose, and that the name 
was transferred from the herb to the shrub, is erroneous, and 
arises from the fact that digustrum, in Plioy the privet, 
has been supposed by some to be in Virgil and Ovid the 
name of some white-flowered herb.)] 

An carly name of the Privet. 

148 Turner Names of Herbes Ejb, Ligustrum is called 
in greke Cypros, in englishe Prim print or prinet, though 
Eliote more polcele then lernedly, defended the contrary 
[cf. quot. 1542.s,v. Priver!s}. 1563 — Herbal tt. 36b, The 
herbe which is lied --pogeesn or pryuet, 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens vi xxv. bop this plant is called in.. English, Priuet, 
or Primprint, in Frenche, 7roeswe. 1598 Frorio, Ligustro, 
the priuet or prime print tree vsed in gardens for eS. 
Also n kind of white flonre. 1674-5 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 11. 642 Two thousand two hundred of 
Quicksetts and Prim-print, 7749 Martyn tr. Virg. Bucol, 
UL. 18 note, If the Ligustrum of Pliny was that..by us called 
privet or primprint. 

Primrose (pritmrduz), sd. (a.) Forms: 5 
prymrose, prima rose, 5-6 prymerose, prime 
rose, 5-7 primerose, 6 pryme rose, (prymer 
rose, primorose,) S¢. prymross, 7 prim rose, 
prim-rose, prime-rose, 6- primrose. [Late 
ME, primerose (1413: see (c) below; not used by 
Chancer or Gower; occurring ia several glossaries 
and vocabnlaries a 1450, bat not in Stz0n. Barthol. 
or Alphita); corresp. in form to early OF, primerose 
(12-13th ¢.), and to med.L. prima rosa, lit, ‘ first’ 
or ‘earliest rose’, in Eng.-Lat. vocabularies of 
15th c.: the latter in Alphifa 2 synonym of 
primula veris (see Primuna), and F. and Eng. 
primerole; by Palsgr. primerolle is given as Fr. 
for primorose, and is still so used dialectally in parts 
of Normandy. In It., Florio 1598 has ‘ Prima rosa 
the flowre called the primrose or cowslip’. Prtvt- 
rose is not in the Great Herbal 1516-29, but is in 
Tumer’s Libellus 1538, and Names of Herbs 1548, 
also in Lyte and later Herbals. See Note below.] 

1, A well-known plant (Priausla veris var, acau- 
iis Linn., P. vulgaris Wuds., 2. acanlis Jacq., P. 
grandiflora Lam.), bearing pale yellowish flowers 
in early spring, growing wild in woods and hedges 
and on banks, esp. on clayey soil, and cultivated in 
many varieties as a garden plant. Also, the flower 
of this plant. Sometimcs extended to include other 
species of the genns Primuta. 

(a) in glossaries and vocabularies. 

14.. Voe.in Wr-Wiilcker 592/41 Ligustrum, a primerose. 
14...dVominale ibid. 712/18 Soc ligustruim, a primerose, 
[¢bid. 713A1 Hoe ligustrunt, a cowslowpe.| ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 413/a Prymerose, prinula, calendula, ligustrum, 
@ 1450 Siocih. Med. MS. 196 Prymrose, ligusirum, ¢1495 
Pict. Voc. in Wr Wiilcker 786/24 Hoe ligustrum,a prym- 
rose. Hoc ligustruit,a cowyslepe. 1483 Cath, Angl.agt/a 
A Prymerose, primarosa, primula vcris. 1530 Pacscr. 
g6b/2 Primorose a flour, primerolle. 1538 Ecvot, Verbas- 
cum, an herbe wherof be ii. kindes: of which one is sup- 
posed to be Molin or long wort, the other is snpposed ta be 
that whiche is callyd primerose. 1573-80 Banet A/o. P 715 
A Primerose, or cowslip, verbaseui, vel verbasculum ntinus. 
Primula veris, Dodon. 


(2) ia herbals, botanical works, etc. 

138 Turner Libel/us Aijb, Arthritica officinis est pri- 
mula veris que ab anglis dicitur a prymerose. 1548 — 
Names of Herbes G vij, There are .iij, Verbascula... The 
fyrste is called in barbarus latin Arthritica, and in englishe 
a Primerose. 1598 Lytz Dodoens v. \xaaiii. 122 Of Petie 
Malleyn or the kindes of Primeroses... The smaller sorte.. we 
call Primerose, is of diners kindes, as Pl and greene, 
single and dnbble, J5id. 123 [Figure of] Verbasculnm minus, 
Prymerose. 1897 Geraave Herbaln. cclx. 637 The common 
white fielde Primrose needeth no description. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 512 There is a Greenish Prime-Rose, but it is Pale, 
and scarce a Greene. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 24a, I know, 
that the name of Primula veris or Primrose, is indifferently 
conferred "en those that I distingnish for Paralyses or 
Cowslips. 1 doe therefore..call those onely Primroses that 
carry but one flower vpon a stalke...And those Cowslips, 
that beare many flowers vpon a stalke together constant eB 
1688 R. Hotmz Armoury 1. 70/1 Primroses are also double 
of variable colours, 1856 Detamer Fl. Gard. (2861) rox 
Donble Primroses delight in the same soil and situation as 
Polyanthuses, hut are somewhat less robust, 

(c) in literature. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) v. ii, (1859) 75 One [world] is 
corowned ae ioe rede sosye. ite th rel de Inst: 
prymerosys and lylyes entermellyd, an ctously arrayed. 
1485 BE, St, Albuns Bvij, Take alisawndre and the Roote 
of prima rose. 1g08 Dunaar Flyting 192 Powderit with 
prymross, sawrand all with clowiss. ¢ 1530 Crd, of Love 
1437 Eke eche at other threw the floares bright, The pryme- 
rose, the violet, the gold. 1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist, 352 
What man..euer sawe the Spring tide without Marche Vio- 
lettes, Primerose and other pleasant flonres?_x6x2 Drayrou 
Poly-olb. xv, 150 The Primrose placing first, becanse that in 
the Spring It is the first appeares, then ooely florishing. 
36x Quastes Esther (1638) 117 Now plucks a Vi'let from 
her pe bed And then a Prim rose (the yeares Maiden- 
head). 1637 Mitton Lycidas 142 The rathe Primrose that 
forsaken dies, 1772 Foor: Nabob 1. Wks, 1799 11. 303 The 
oor fellow's face is as pale as a primrose. 1798 Worpsw. 
P. Belli. xii, A primrose by a river's brim A yellow prim- 
rose was to him, And it was nothing more. 1899 Daily 
News 19 Apr. 6/4 Blue primroses, that came into vogue a 
few years ago, were of course not wanting. 


PRIMROSE. 


b. Formerly applied to the Daisy, Bellis fe- 
vennis; and now ia U.S, toa kind of wild rose 
(? Rosa setigera). 

1585 Lurtox Thous. Notable Th. v. § 94 (675) 133 The 
Primroses (which some take to be Dasies). 1864 Lower. 
Fireside Trav. 108 A kind of wild rose (called by the conntry 
folk the primrose), 

2. With qualifying words, applied to a. Other 
species of the genus Primula: as Bird’s-eye 
Primrose, P. fartzosa, 1 mountain plant, benring 
compact umbels of light purple flowers with yellow 
centres; Chinese Primrose, /. si#ezsis, 2 Chinese 
species beariag white or lilac flowers in umbels, 
familiar as a greenhouse and room plant in winter 
and early spring; Fairy Primrose, 2, minima, 
a small plant of Southern Europe, bearing large 
white or rose flowers (Nicholson 1887); Hima- 
Jayan Primrose, /. sikkimensts; Scotch Prim- 
rose, P, scotica, a native of the north of Scotland, 
bearing umbels of purple yellow-cyed flowers; 
sometimes applied to P. farinosa, 

1796 Wirnerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) Il. 235 Prinula 
Jarinosa .,*Birds-eye Primrose. Marshes and bogs on 
mountains in the north. 1867 Banixcton Maun. Brit. Bot. 
(ed. 6) Pee Th Jarinosa..,North of England and 
South of Scotland... Bird’s-eye Primrose. 1858 Hoce Veg. 
Kingd. 595 The *Chinese Primrose, 1889 Wichotsos's Dict. 
Gard,.s.v. Primuta, Perhaps the best-known Primula is that 
which is very generally cultivated for greenhonse and room 
decoration.., namely, the Chinese Primrose (P, sfnensts). 

b. Some other plants having flowers resembling 
those of the common primrose ; as Cape Primrose, 
a plant of the genus Strepfocarpus, of S. Africa, 
etc., bearing showy pale purple, blue, or red 
flowers; Evening (Night, +Nightly) Primrose, 
the genus Genothera: see Eventne sb.15b; Peer- 
less Primrose = PRIMROSE PEERLESS 2; Treo 
Primrose = Evening primrose. 

1884 Mitten Plant-n. 253/a iby ce *Cape Prim. 
rose. x902 Weste. Gas. 28 May 6/3 On entering the first 
tent, the visitor is face to face with..a wonderful bed of 
Cape primroses, creamy-white, mauve, and in many shades. 
I Treas. Bot. 927 "Evening or Night Primrose, Zao- 
thera, 1960 J. Les Introd. Bot. App. 323 *Night Primrose. 
1849 [see Nicut sd. 13]. 2884 Mitter Plant-n., Narcissus 
bifforus, *Peerless Primrose or Primrose Peerless, ‘Iwo- 
flowered Daffodil. 1629 Paaxinson Paradisus 264 The 
*tree Primrose of Virginia, 1785 Maatyn Koussean's Bot. 
xia. (1794) 256 Tree Primrose, a Virginian plant... The corolla 
is a fine vellow shut during the day, but expanding in the 
evening ; whence some call it Nightly Primrose. 

+8. fig. a. The first or best; the finest, or a fine, 
example; the ‘flower’, ‘pearl’ (cf. pink of per- 
fection); also, a person in the flower of youlh. Ods. 

c1415 in Leg. Rood 212 My swete sone. bon art be flonr, 
My primerose, my paramour. ¢1425 Cast. Persev. 2024 in 
Macro Plays 134 At Meknesse, Charyte & Pacyens,.. 

rymrose pleyeth parlasent. e1450 Cov. ALyst. xvi. (Shaks, 
Soc.) 158 Heyle, perle peerles, prime rose of prise! 1533 
Sxevton Garland of Laurel 912 Ye be, as 1 deuyne, ‘The 
praty primrose, The goodly Colnmbyne. a1 68 Ascram 
Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 66 Two noble Primeroses of obilitic, the 
yong Duke of Suffolke, and Lord H. Matreuers, 1579 
Srensen Sheph. Cal, Feb. 166 Was not I planted of thine 
owne hand, To be the primrose of all thy land? 1664 
Cotton Scarron. 1. 86 O Bido Primrose of Perfection, Who 
only grantest kind Protection To wandring Trojans. 

+b. Prime; first bloom; first-fruits. Obs. 

x6xx Bratuwatr Golden Fleece 1. Sonn. w. iii, For she 
[Rosamond] poore wench did flourish fora while Cropt in the 
primrose of her wantonnesse. 1647 Trave Comm. Rowt. 
xvi. 5 Gods soul hath desired such first ripe fruits, Affe. 7. 35 
such primroses. 1650 — Comin. Lev. ii. 14 God shonld bee 
served with the first-fruits of our age, the primrose of our 
childe-hood. | oun ‘ 

+4, In ancient cookery, A ‘pottage ” in which 
the flowers of this plant were a principal ingredient. 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks. 25 Prymerose. Take oper half- 
pound of Flowre of Rys, .iij. pound of Almaundys, half an 
vnee of hony & Safronne, & take pe flowre of ryme- 
rose, & grynd hem, and temper hem vppe with Mylke of be 
Almanndy’s [etc.]. 4 , ‘ 

5. Her. A conventionalized figure of this flower 
asacharge; in quot. 1562 said to have fonr petals. 

1562 Leics Armorie 64 Quater foyles, otherwise called, 
prime Roses, 1894 Parker's Gloss. Her. 477 Primrose, 
this flower occurs in some few instances, Though thecolour 
varies, the shape of the natural flower should be retained, 
6. Elliptical for primrose colour: A pale greenish 
yellow or lemon coloar. . 

1882 Garden a1 Oct. 355/3 Take, for instance. . Nareisse, 
primrose, tipped with white, . - 
7, attrib. and Comé., as, in sense ‘ of primroses , 
‘of the primrose’, primrose bank, bed, breath, 
bud, chaplet, colour, drop (DRor sb. 10 2), peep, 
-picker, season, star, -tide, yellow; instrumental 
and parasynthetic, as printrose-coloured, -deched, 

-haunted, -scented, -spangled,-starred, -swect, -tinted 
adjs.; primrose cowslip, Parkinson's name for 
the hybrid Oxiie; primrose path, way, a path 
abonnding in primroses; fig. the path of pleasure ; 
primrose-time, jig. the time ofearly youth ; prim- 
rose tree = ¢ree primrose: see 2b. 

x92 Suaxs, Ven, § Ad. 151 This *Primrose banke whereon 
I fic. 1834 Mas, Hemaxs Sonw., Happy Ltour 8 The 
wandering *primrose-breath of May. 1777 Warton Oe 
Friend leaving Hampsh. 56 His *primrose-chaplet rudely 


PRIMROSE. 


torn, 1629 Paruinson Paradisus 244 Of the very same 
*Primrose colour that the former is of. 1796 WitHERING 
Brit, Planis (ed. 3 TY, 238 Gills primrose-colour. 18 
Withering's Brit. Plants(ed. 7) 1V.216 Agaricus Primula 
(*Primrose-coloured Agaric), 1888 7rmes 2 Jan. 7/4 The 
young. .Lady Mansfield in her primrose-coloured dress, 1689 
ARKINSON Paradisus 244 Paralysit aitera odorata fiore 
pallid polyanthos. The *Primrose Cowslip. i635 I. Jon. 
son fan's Anniv., The *primrose drop, the Spring's own 
spouse! 1835 Mrs, Llemans Remembr, Nat. heeding my 
iecghs in *primrose-haunted nooks. 1567 GoLpinc Ovid 
xt. 929 More whyght thou art then “primrose leaf (/alfo 
niver igustri), 1608 Suans, Mam, 1. iit so Doe not as 
some vngracious Pastors doe, Shew me the steepe and thorny 
way to Heauen; Whilst like a puft and recklesse Libertine, 
Himselfe the *Primrose path of dalliance treads, 1820 
Haruitr Lect. Dram. Lit. 80 To tread the primrose path 
of pleasure, 1882 Froune Carlyle 1. xix. 355 Never to sell 
his soul by travelling the primrose path to wealth and 


distinction, 1832 E. FirsGerarp Lede. (1889) 1.8 So winter | 


passeth Like a long sleep From falling autumn To “prim. 
tose-peep. 1796 WitnERinc Brit. Planie (ed. 3) 1, 398 
Hypopithys,."Primrose scented Birds-nest, 1634 Mitton 
Comus 671 Brisk as the April buds in *Primrose-season, 
1648 Heaaicx Hester, Epitaph upon a Child, Virgins 
ts when I dy d, That they wo'd each * rimrose-tide, 

Duely morne and ev’ning, come, And with flowers dresse 
my tomb. 1606 Wily Reguiled in Vaz). Dodstey UX. 231 
Til prank myself with flowers of the prime; And thas I'll 
spend away my “primrose-time, 1741 Compe. Fan.-Piece u. 
iti, 357 Towards the End of this Month, sow Pinks,. Sweet 
Wilhams, *Primrose-trees, 1760 J. Len fetrod. Bob. App. 

24 Primrose-tree, Oenothera. 1 Suans. Afacé. tt iii. ot 
Some of all Professions, that goe the *Primrose way to th’ 
cuerlasting Bonfire. 18x97 Scott //arold vy, xiv, Chief they 
lay Their snares beside the primrose way. 1882 Garden 
2 be 481/1 A large. -flower of a soft “primrose-yellow. 

8. From the association of the flower with the 
memory of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
who died 19th April, 1881: Primrose Day, the 
anniversary of that event; Primrose League, 
n political association formed in 1883, in memory 
of Lord Beaconsfield and in support of the rinciples 
of Conservatism as represented by him. fence, in 
sense ‘of the Primrose League’, Primrose dame, 
habitation, knight: see the shs.; so Primrose 
associate, banner, circle, lady, literature, etc. 

5883 (//¢/e) Primrose League. “1886 Sia A. Bortrawick in 
19th Ceat, Jey. 39 The badges are..an absolute introduc. 
tion into all Primrose Circles. 1890 (/7#/e) A Little Prim- 
rose Knight, a story of the autumn of 188s, by a Primrose 
Dame. 1891 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 6/2 In the accompany. 
ing cartoon a Primrose dame is depicted fastening a prim- 
rose posy into Mr. Chamberlain's hutton-hole. 1898 WVestor 
Gas. 9 Dec, 8/1 Although Sir George Birdwood has never 

ublicly claimed ony credit in that direction, we are, we 

lieve, not very wide of the mark in Suggesting that he 
was the originator of ' Primrose Day '. 

B. as adj, Of primrose colonr. 

1844 Wits Lady Fane 11, 366 Serene in faultless boots 
and primrose glove. 1851 G. Merepitn Love te Valley 
xxv, Soft new beech-leaves, up to beamy April Spreading 
bough on bongh a primrose mountain. 

[Nete. The history of this word and its original applica. 
tion are obscure. The designation ‘first ’ or ‘earliest Tose ' 
is not very applicable to the flower, which in no respect 
resembles a rose in colour, form, or habit of growth. And 
i{ ‘rose’ be taken as vaguely PPR ore with ‘flower ', 
the primrose is not mani esly the ‘first flower’ of spring. 
The same holds good of the F. primrevére or cowslip, whic 
flowers still tater than the primrose. The L. prima rosa is 
not known before ¢1450 (in AlPaila: see Primvuta), which 
is later than the Eng. word. The It. frima rosa, in Florio, 
is of uncertain age. In OF., primerose is cited oaly from 
some MSS, of the Geste des Loktrains and from Percezval, 
both of roth c. The meaningis uncertain ; though, as other 
MSS. of the Lohéraing have the variant primevotre (mod.F, 
peeve cowslip), the flower meant may possibly have 

en the cowslip or the primrose. According to Bouillet 
Dict. dee Sciences 1862-3, and Littré 1863-72, frimerose is 
& synonym of faste-vose, popularly or locally applied to the 
Hollyhock, and to the Rose Campion (Lychnie Coronaria); 
hut primerose is not recoguized as au existing name of any 
flower in La Flore des Yardins et du Chamf of Le Maoulet 
& Decaisse, 1855. Historical connexion between the OF. 
and the 35th ¢. Eng, word is thus ancertain. The original 
Application in Eng. is obscure; the 15th c. vocabularies and 
glossaries use it to gloss digus¢rumt, a plant noted in Roman 

ts for its white flowers (now identified as the Parvet, bul 

y carly glossists taken to be a herb); but as ligustrisie 
is also glossed by cowslepe, cowslope, and one explanation 
of frymrose in Promp, Parv. is prime/a (and in Cath. Angl. 
Primula veris), it is fairly certain that by the middle of 
the r5th ¢. srimrose was applied to one or both species of 
Primula. Palsgrave it 15, like Sima rosa in A lphita, 
identified with Primerote, which in parts of Normandy is 
now a name of the primrose. In Turner's Zrdedius nud 
Names of Herbes, primrose is certainly n Primneda and 
prob, the primrose; in Lyte 1578, it is figured and is there 
clearly the primrose tthough the ‘cowslippe, oxelippe, and 
prymerose’ are all included ns ‘kindes of Primeroses’), See 
also Vote to Primuta.] 

Primrose, v. [f. prec.: cf. BuAcKBERRYING 
vil, sb. and Nour v1.) tntr, To look for, or 
gather, primroses; esp. in pht. 70 go (a) prim- 
rosing, b. husorously (see prec. 8), To speak at 
or take part in Primrose League gatherings. 

1830 Miss Mitrorp in I.’Estrange Ze (1870) T1. Bor, ].. 
BN 3 toa copse primrosing. 1887 Pal/ Mal/G. g Sept. 
4/2 Co-operative farming is a g deal better than ‘ prim- 
rosing ’. 1888 Manchester Courter 19 Apr. i? One section 
of the Unionist party went primrosing with Mr, Smith. 


mrosed (prismrdozd), a. [f. Primrose sd, 
+-ED#.] Abounding in primroses; covered or 
adored with primroses, 
Vow. VII. 


| 66 The meeting was distinctly 
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3658 H. Vavenay Silex Scint, 1 Regeneration, Tk was 
high-spring, and all the way Primrosed, and hung with 
shade. 1777 Warton ¢amilet 35 Or through the runros ‘d 
coppice stray, 1835 Black. Mag. XXXVIL 714 On prim. 
rosed bank and brae. 

Primrose pee'rless. [Sec the two words.] 

Tl. ome used in the senses of the two 

ess or unrivalled primrose; usnally 
Jig: See PRIMROSE 5d. 3, Obs. rare, 

1523 Sxerton Garl. Laurel 1447 This ieloffer fentyll, 
this rose, this lylly flowre, This primgrose pereles. x54 
Bare fyst. Fnig. He 545) Div, Holye Thomas Becket wold 
sumtyme for his pleasure make a loarnaye of yigrymage to 
the prymerose peerlesse of Staffarde, le ‘mio }ureteie es 
bears. ii, 31 in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVM1. 
307 Old Brancatio bath a passing pereles primrose to his 
daughter} 4 : 

2. A name formerly given to the species of 
Narcissus, including the wild daffodil; now Spec. 
to Narcissus biflorus, the two-flowered narcissus. 

1578 Vavre, Dodoens 1. 1. 211 These Blown flowers are 
called..in Latine, Narcisexs..in Englishe, Narcissus, white 
Daffodill, nnd Primerose pierelesse, 1897 Genanon Herbal 
L Ixxv. § 15. 114 Generally all the kindes are com rehended 
yader this name Narcissus, called..in English Daffodiity, 
Daffodowndilly, and Primerose peerelesse, 1599 — Catal, 

5 Narcissus Pisanus, Italian Daffodil, or Primerose 

Peeerlesse: 1639 Parkinson Paradicus 74 Bearing .. 

lowers..of a pale whitish Creame colour,.. (which hath 
caused our Countrey Gentlewomen, I thinke, to entitle it 

Primrose Peerlesse 1861 Miss Pratr Flower, PZ. V, 237 
This beautiful species, the Primrose-peerless of old writers, 
1866 Treas. Bot., Primrose peerless, Narcissus biflorus. 

Primroser (pri:mrduza1). [f. Primrose sé, + 
-ER},] a. One who seeks or gathers primroses, b. 
Folitical slang, An adherent of the Primrose League, 
So Primrosery, Pri-mrosism, the principles and 
practice of the Primrose Lengue. 

1885 Pad! Mall G.6 May 22 What in Dawson's day was 
figurative only has by the Primrosers been made literally 
true. 1886 Sat, Rev. 20 Nov. 683/2 The ' Liberal League for 
the Association of Men and Women’ in fighting Primrosism. 
1897 IVesto, Gas, 20 Apr. 2/2 Primrosery is not so much a 
reasoned faith as a social cult. 

Enter ony. (pritmrduzi), a, 

-¥.] Abonndi 
resembling a primrose, primzose-coloured. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 47 (Copse) Primrosy is 
the epithet which this year will retain in my recollection, 
3880 J. Hatton Three Recruits in. vi, April surely used to 
be a gayer, brighter, and more primrosy month..than it is 
now. 1882 Maro. Vevey Damocies 11 
Almost primrosy, isn't it? a ‘ 

b, Anmorous. Of, perlaining to, or having the 
character of the Primrose League. 

1890 Daily News 9 Sept. 6/5 Salvation will no more 
come to him by class legislation than it has reached him by 
doles ecclesiastical or Primrosy. 1904 Sat. Rev. 16 July 


[& Primrose sé. + 


- 39 A trifle pale... 


and adornments. rik 

Primsie (pri-mzi), a Sc. rare. [f Prim @.J 

1785 Buans ffadlowcen ix, Poor Willie, wi his bow-kail 
runt, Was brunt wi? primsie Mallie. 

+Primstaff. Oss. Also 9 primestaff; pl. 9- 
primstaves. [Sw. primstaf, Norw, and Da. prim- 
stav, Ieel. primstafr (in text of ¢ 1200), f. prim 
Prime 56.1 + sfaf-r stave, Ietter.] The Icelandic and 
Seandinavian name of a clog almanack, (Partly 
in Eng. form in Evelyn and Plot, and in mod. 
Dicts., but never in Eng. use.) 

1663 EvetynChalcopr. (1769) 38 Rumic writings, orengraven 
letters, as in their rimstoc orprimstag, 1686 Piotr Staffordsh, 

19 By the Norwegians +. (wooden Almanacks] are call’d 
Brniaves othe Principall. -thing inscribed on them, being 
the Prime ot goldeo number, /éid. 420 The Primstafof the 
Norwegians. 

Primula (pri-mis&). Bot, [n. med.L. primula, 
fem. of primzel-us, dim. of prim-us first ; originally 
in the name prinuda véris “little firstling of spring’, 
applied by 1101 app. to the Cowslip, but at an 
early date also to the Field Daisy, perh. as an 
earlter spring flower, or because both plants were 
from theiz supposed virtnes known as herba para- 
lysis. Matthioli in 1565 confined Primula veris 
to the Cowslip; Linnzeus adopted Priviula as a 

eneric name, and made Pyimula veris u species, 
including three subspecies, P. vert’s officinalis the 
Cowslip, 7. v. edatior the (true) Oxlip, P. 2. acanlis 
the Primrose; but theseare now generally considered 
as three species. See Note below.] 

A genns of herbaceous, mostly hardy, perennial 
plants, of low growing habit, having radical leaves, 
and yellow, white, pink, or purple flowers mostly 
bome in umbels; chiefly natives of Europe and Asia, 
and cultivated in many varieties. 

1753 CHamaers Cyc/. ae S.v., The species of primula 
enumerated by Mr. ‘Tournefort, are these fetc.]. 1834 Mas. 
SomerviLte onnex. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 303 On the 
lofty range of the Tithinleya the primula, the convallaria, 
and the veronica blossom. 1842 Penny Cyc, XIX. 3/t The 
Primula, Anagallis, [ete.},..are the gayest of the genera, 
some of whose species are found in almost all gardens, r88z 
Garden 18 Feb. 121/3 Qne of the finest varieties of the 
Chinese Primula yet produced. ,was shown. 

(Note. Printsla veris occurs ¢ 1101 in Regimen Sanitatie 
Saverni, app. in a list of plants supposed to cure paralysis: 


| Demure, formal, precise, 


| Samet! Petri 


ng in or characterized by primroses; 


rimrosey in its enthusiasm , 


| almukarvtk alawwal, the 
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‘Salvia, Castoriumque, Lavendula, Primula veris, Nasture 
tium, Armoracia, bec sanant pant aaap membra ', in which 
Primula veris appears to mean the Cowslip, often called 
Herba Paralysis, But both names a r also to bave 
been applied to Pet tg Thus the Sinonoma Bartho. 
lometl a 1387 (Amecd. Oxon, 1882) Pp: 23, | ferda 
Paralieis, i couslop, alia est a primula veris 3 also, ‘ Merba 
¢¢rt, primula veris idem’; and, P.35,' Primulaveris, 
herba Sti. Petri idem, solsequium idem, alia est ab herba 
Paralisi ’, Alphita 21450 (Anecd. O-con. 1887) identifies 
Primula veris with the common Field Daisy ; thus (p, 146) 
' Priaula “eri, prim. rosa idem, gall. et angl. primerole, 
Respice in consolida miner. (p, 5) Consolida miner, 
Primula ceris idem, ossa fracta eonenlidats gallice, le petite 
consoude, angl. dayseghe [47S. waysegle) uel bonwort uel 
brosewort, Respice in sentd minor. (p. 190) Vewdé miner, 


consolida minor idem, an, Bonwrt, a, dayesegh.’ The 
difference of opinion is also hinted by Simon Januensis, 
Clavie Sanationis (a 1400, ed, Venice 1486) ' assereila, 


primula veris, meet mie idem, ut volunt quidam ', 
Primula veris was identified with the daisy in the Oréns 
Sanitatis (Augsb, 1486), and by the 16thc. botanists 
Brunsfels, Lonicerus, ragus, and Fuchs, several of whom 
figure the plant. Parkinson Theat. Bot, 31 gives the 
name to both the daisy and the primrose. Hinde, ee of 
Brunschwygk, rs3t, says that there were three plants called 
Herba paralysis, of which 1. ralysit mtinor was the 
Daisy, and “H. Paralysis major was Primula verir. 
Matthioti 1565 has Eas vulgaris notitize plantas, quae qui- 
busdam Sractea cuculi (cf. F. concou cowslip], officinis 
Primula veris, Germanis Claver Sancti Petri, nonnullis 
herba paralysit a pellantur’, and figures the Cowslip as 
Primuda veris. he names Claves Sti. Petri, Herba Sti. 
Petri, St. Peter's wort, and Ger. Schiisseldlume, are due to 
the resemblance of a cowslip bead to a bunch of keys] 

Hence Primula‘ceous a., belonging to the natural 
order Prinnedacest, of which Primula is the typical 
genus ; Pritmulin Chem. [-1n !] (see quots.). 

(1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 3/1 The *Primulaceous order con- 
sists of herbaceous plants inhabiting the temperate parts of 
the world, in moist situations. 1851 GLennv Handbh. FI. 
Gard. 46 Pretty little vee of the primulaceous order, 
1837 R. D. Tomson in Brit, Ana. 352 *Primulin.— When 
the roots of the i veri¢ or cowslip are digested in 
water or spirit a bitter tincture is obtained—the spirituous 
solution deposits after a considerable time by spontaneous 
evaporation inany small prismatic crystals—these are primu- 
lin mixed with some vegetable matter, 1897 Naturalist 45 
An acrid principle called primulin, ; 

| Primum frigidum (prai‘mim friedziddm), 
Oés. [L.,first cold.] Absolute or pure cold, which 
Parmenides (¢ 450 B.0.) accounted nn elementary 
substance; the origin or source of cold. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 69 The Earth being (as hath beene 
noted hy some) Prénrum Frigidum. 1665 Bovie Erp. /is?. 
Cold xvii, § 2,1 think, that, before men had so hotly dis- 
puted, which is the Pedra # rigidum, they would havedone 
well to inquire, whether there be any such thing or no. 

| Primum mobile (prai-mim méobilr), [med. 
L., lit. ‘ first moving thing’, L. primus first, adbzlis 
movable: see PRimE a, and MosILe sé] and a. 

Primum mobile (also prions motus, Primus motor) was 


an tre1zth ¢. rendering of the Arabic J! yall 


first mover or moving (thing), 
cited from Avicenna (a 1037) by Shahrastint (a 1153). The 
L. occurs in Thomas Aquinas Con:ment. in Artstot. De 
Calo ti. ix. § 1, xv. § 73 also in John of Iolywood (de 
Sacrobosco) 1256] 

1, The ee outermost sphere (at first reckoned 
the ninth, later the tenth), added in the Middle 
Ages to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and 
supposed to revolve round the earth from east to west 
in twenty-four hours, carrying with it the eight or 
nine) contalned spheres. Cf. MozILe 5d. 1, and 
MovaBLe sé, 1. 

(1256 Jou. pe Sacaonosco Sphora Afundt (Paris ¢ 1500) 
Aij, Sphera diuiditur..secundum substantiam in spheras 
novem, sc. Spheram nonam que primus motus siue primum 
mobiledicitur, et inspheram stellarum fixarum que firmamen- 
tum nuncupatur, et in septem spheras septem planetarum, 
e191 CHavcer Astrolabe 1. $17 This equinoxial is cleped 
the gyrdelle of the firste Moeuyng, or elles of the angulss 
primt motus vel prin mobilis.) 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 
vs Gee Bows vodirewritten; _ pe 

tten be lenpe spere, where is heuyn empire,..in be whiche 
B cbtocand also Serr: a writs t ec Ni 
criste, first spere o is clepid ‘ primum mobile ', 
first mevabil thyng. 1 W. Cunsincnam Cosmoagr. Glasse 
10 The .x. heaven or tim mobile, compe geet the 
six, beauen callid also Cristalline, /fd. 1a And that, which 
es call the eight heauen, they name primum mobile, 1669 

TURMY Mariner's Mag. 1, ii, 13 The Motion of the Moon 
is..caused by the diurnal swiftness of the Primum Mobile. 
1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 18 He is always 
looking apwards; yet dares believe nothing above Primum 
Mobile, for ‘tis out of the reach of his Jacob's Staff. 1690 
Leveourn Cars, Math. 451 Others are of Opinion that they 
comets] are fiery Meteors, generated of copious exhalations 
tom the Earth and Sea,..elevated to the Su reme Region 
of the Air, and burried about by the swift Motion of the 
Primum Mobile, x P, Saw tr. Bacon's Nov. Org. i |x, 
Of the former kind [i e. Names of Things that have no 
Existence] are such as Fortune, the Primun Mobile, the 
Orbs of the Planets, the Element of Fire, and the like Fig- 
ments; which arise from inieainargs Theories, x847 Lo. 
Linosay Sk, Chr, Art 1. p. xxxii, Beyond the region of hre.. 
succeeded the spheres of the seven planets s..the firmamen 
or eighth beaven :..the crystalline, or ninth heaven ;..an 
the srimem modi é, a void ;—the whole continually re- 
volving round the earth, and eocompassed ia their turn by 
the empyrean, , 

2. fransf. and fig. A prime source of motion or 


action; an original cause or spring of activity; 
a prime mover, mainspring. Cf. Mover " 2 3. 


PRIMUS, 


1612 G, Cavvert in Crt. & Times Fas. 7 (1848) 1. x91 You 
know the Jréucun: snodile of our court, by whose motion all 
the other spheres must move, or else stan still. 1655 Mre. 
Worcester Cent. Ziv. § 98 An Engine so contrived that 
working the Prinius mobile forward or backward, upward 
or downward, circularly or corner-wise, to and fro, streight, 
upright or downright, yet the pretended Operation con- 
tinueth, and advanceth. 1673, IRKMAN Untucky Citizen 
207 My Son, keep thon ready Money in thy Pocket: this is 
the prin Mobile of all their Science of thriving. 175 
Hasway raz. (1762) IL. 1x. it, 216 Their religion, whic! 
the Mahommedans consider as the basis and primum mobile 
of political government. 1768-74 Tucker L/. Wat. (1834) 
I]. 670 Each man’s own satisfaction, interest, or happiness, 
is the primum mohile or the first spring of all his schemes 
and all his actions. 1802-24 Bentnam Ration. Fudic. 
Evid. (1827) 111. 285 Modified by the other known primum 
mobiles, or causes of motion and rest, 1864 Bryer Holy 
Rom, Eutp. xv. (1889) 255 There must, in every system of 
forces, be 2 ‘primum mobile” 

|| Primus (preitmds), a. and sb, [L. primus 
first: see PRIME @.] ; 

A. adj, First (in time, age, order, or importance); 
original, earliest; chief, principal. 

1, In Latin phrases, as primus inter pares, first 
among equals; frémts wtotor, prime mover, the 
original source of motion or action; + prémues 


secundus (lit. ‘ first second’), some game. 

1813 J. Avams Lei. to Yefferson 12 Nov., Mr. Dickinson 
was *srintus inter pares, the bellwether, the leader of the 
aristocratical flock. 1887 Athenawunt 16 Apr. 507/1 The 
sovereign, relatively, was but prinws inter pares, closely 
connected by origin and intermarriage with a turbulent 
fendal nobility. ¢1s9z Marvown Jew of Malta i, ii. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 150/1 The plasoes of Egypt, and the curse of 
heaven..Inflict upon them, thou great *Primus Motor! 
1617 J. Cuameertain in Crt. & Times Fas. J (1848) U1. 9 
Now the Arinrus aotor of this feasting, Mr. Comptroller, is 
taking his leave of this town. « 1670 Hacket Ads, Williams 
1. (1693) 11 You have said somewhat. .concerning the last 
Parliament, somewhat of the Prins motor, and Divine 
Intelligence which enliv’d the same, 1584 R. Scor Discov, 
Witcher. xi. x. (1886) 159 It [lottery] is a childish and 
ridicntons toie, and like unto childrens plaie at *Prfuets 
secundus, or the game called The philosophers table. 

2. In some boys’ schools, appended to the snr- 
name to distinguish Lhe eldest (or the one who has 
been longest in the school) of those having the 
same surname. Cf. Mason a. 7c. 

1796 T. Roasins Diary (1886) 1.6 My classmate Romeyn 
prints, was, 1 hear, quite unwell. 1826 Disraeu Viv 
Grey . iii, ‘ Mammy-sick ', growled Barlow primus. 

B. sé. In the Scottish Episcopal Church: The 
presiding bishop, who is chosen by the other 
bishops, and has certain ceremonial privileges, but 
no metropolitan authority. Hence Pri:mus-ship, 
the position or dignity of the primus. 

ante | Garoner Faiths World 11.830/2 Scottish Episcopal 
Church., .One of the bishops is elected primus or chief hishop 
during pleasure, there having been no archbishops in Scot- 
Jand since the Revolution. 1899 J. Worpswortr Lfiscopate 
C. Wordsw. v. 178, | wrote to the Primns, Bisho; eig. 
Tbid. 156 ‘The second [year] was the beginning of the reign 
of King George I1f, und of the Primns-ship of Bishop 
William Falconar. 5 

Primwort. Bot. [f. prin-rose or prin-ulat 
Wort.) In #2. Lindley’s name for the Natural 
Order, Primulacee. 

1846 Linotey Veg. Kinga. 644 The Order of Primworts, 
Tdid, 645 Primworts are uncommon within the tropics, 1866 
in Treas. Bot. 927/2. 

P Incorrectly stated by some to he an old name of the 
Privet or Primprint. 

Primy (pral'mi), a. rare. [f. Prime sd, +-y.] 
That is in its prime. 

1602 Suaks. 77am, 1. iti. 7 A Violet in the youth of Primy 
Nature; Forward, not permanent ; sweet not lasting. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. XX1\1. 536 Sent forth..by those of power- 
ful and primy manhood. [1842 Fraser's Mag. XXV1. 142 
The youth of primy nature is gone by.] 

+ Prin, Se. Obs. rave—'. (Origin unknown.] 
Some appliance for catching fish, 

1469 Se, Acts Fas. 177 (1814) 11. 96/2 Fisch. .ar distroyit 
be cowpis narow massis nettis prinnis set in to Reneris that 
has course to pe sey or set within be flude merk of be Seye. 
[2892 Cocuran-Patrick Medieval Scot, vi. 70 The act of 
1469 prohibiting the use of ‘coups’, narrow mesh nets, and 
prins in rivers running into the sea. 

Prin, obs. or dial. var. PREEN sd., v.) and 2, 


+Prina‘do, Obs. slang. [Origin obscure, 

In form it might be a corruption of Sp. grefiada‘ pregnant 
woman "; but the sense does not favour this.) 

?Some kind of female sharper or impostor. 

16r0 Dexxer Dreame (1860) 38 Base heapes tumbled 
together, who all yell’d Like bandogs tyed in kennels: 
high-way-standers, Foists, nips, and tylts, prinadoes, bawdes, 
pimpes, panders. 1631 Brarnwait WAimefes 12 You shall 
see him guarded with a Tanirarie of Costermongers, and 
Conntrey Gooselings: while his Nipps, Ints, Bungs and 
Prinado's, of whom he holds in fee, ofttimes prevent the 
Lawyer by diving too deepe into his Clients pocket. 1658 — 
Fionest Ghost, Chym. Ape 231 Flankt were my troups with 
bolts, bands, punks, and panders, Pimps, nips and ints, 
Prinado’s. 

Prince (prins), sb, Also 3-6 prynee, 4 princes, 
pryns, prines, preins, 4-6 prins(e, 6 prynse, 
Se prence, a, F. prince (12th c, in Linré) 
= Pr. prince, ad. L. princeps, -cip-em adj., first; a3 
sb. the first or principal person, a chief, leader, 
sovereign, prince; f. prim-us first, PRIME a. + -cip-, 
from capdere, -cipere io take. 


1370 


As applied in sense 1, it prob. came down from Roman 
usage under the principate and empire: see Princers, and 
cf. Hor. C. 1. 2. 50, Ovid P.1. 2. 23, Tac. A. 1. 1.] 


I. In primary general sense. 
1, A sovereign ruler; a monarch, king. Now 


arch. or rhetorical, 

azsag Si, Marher. 2 Of bat _hedene folc patriarke ant 
prince. a1225 Leg. Kath. 578 Da onswerede ji an swide 
prudeliche, bus, to be prude prince. ¢ 1290 Ss. “oe Leg. 
20/32 He dude him sone bringue To be prince of Engelond 
Apelston be kyngue. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind, 811 God 
by-secheb to sane pe soueraine prinse. ¢ 1380 Wveuir Wks. 
(2880) 375 Seculer lordis, pryncis of pe worlde. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 7371 Then partid the prinsis, and the prise 
dukes. ¢ 1440 Pork Ayst. xv. 7 Prened pat a prins with- 
outen pere. 1836 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin {1889) 1. 498 We 
most umbly desyre youre grase to be oure solester to oure 
prynse. 1gs2 Sk. Com, Prayer, Communion, Prayer Ch. 
Ail, We beseche thee also to sane and defende all Christian 
Kynges, Princes, and Gonernonres. a1 Lynogsav 
Tragedy 344 Impmdent Prencis but discretioun, Hanyng 
in erth power Imperiall, 1607-12 Bacon £ss., “spire 
(Arb.} Bee Bunce are like the heavenly bodyes which cause 
good, or evill tymes, and which have much veneration, but 
noe rest. 1774 Goins. Nat. List. (1776) 11. 398 These 
animals are often sent as presents to the princes of the east. 
1861 THackeray Four Georges 1. (1904) 29 In the good old 
times. noblemen passed from Court to Court, seeking service 
with one prince or another. 1885 Eucyel, Brit. XIX. 38/z 
The emperor of Russia, the queen of England, and the 
king of the Belgians are equally princes or monarchs, and 
the coasorts of emperors or kings are princesses. 


+b. Applied to a female sovereign. Ods. 

1560 Gestr Seri. in H. G. Dugdale Lye (1840) App. 1. 191 
Let us low our prince [Q. Eliz.),. nothing thinking sayeng or 
doyng that may turne to hyr dyshonor, prayeng all way 
for hyr long and prosperns reigne, 1368 Act § Eliz. 1 
Preamble, The Reigns of the late Princes King Philip an 
ore Mary. 1581 W. Starrorp Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 29 

‘ea, the Prince,..as she hath most of yearely Reuenewes,.. 
so shonld shee hate most losse hy this dearth. 1594 WinLorte 
Avisa (1880) 29 Cleopatra, prince of Nile. 1610 Hoti.ano 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 511 Another most_mighty Prince 
Mary Queene of Scots. 16g0 Starviton Strada's Low C. 
Warres 1. 37 They had now been governed by female 
Princes for forty years together. 

@. In phrases and proverbs ; see quots. 

1e89 Greens Spanish Masquerade Wks. (Grosart) V. 266 
The tolly fellowes that once in England lined like Princes 
in their Ahbeies and Frieries. 1660 Perys Diary 1 Nov., 
We came to Sir W. Batten’s, where he lives like a prince, 
1804 Exrop. Mag. Jan. 33/2 1f 1..wonld send..a pound of 
good tobacco, I should make her husband as happy as a 
Prince. 1868 Yatrs Rock Ahead 1. iii, ‘Princes and women 
must not be contradicted’, says the proverb. 

+2. One who has the chief authority; a ruler, 
commander, governor, president; also, the head 
man, chief, or leader of a tribe: cf. DUKE Ic. Ods, 

Prince of griests, chief priest, high priest, 

a@32zg Aner, R. 54 Hire neader & hire hredren, se noble 
princes alse heo weren, vilawes imakede. a 1300 Cursor A, 
16903 Pe prince © preistes o pair lagh went to bat monn- 
ment. 1377 Lanoi. P. Pe. B, xix. 218 And pryde shal be 

ope, prynce ofholycherche. 1384 Wycuie AlaZé. ii. 6 Thou, 

ethlem,, thou art nat the leste in the princis of Juda. 138a 
— Acts iv. 23 The princes [1388 the princis of preestis] and 
eldere men seiden to hem. 74d, xviii. 8 Crispe..prince of 
the synagoge, bilenyde to the Lord. a1q4so Kut. de fa 
Tour (1906) 106 Whiche Iacob hadde .xij. sones that were 
the princes of .xij. lynnges. 1535 CovERDALE Gen. xxxvi 
40 Thus are the princes of Esau called in their kynreds, 
pisces & names, 16.. in Longfellow's M, Standish App., 

t is incredihle how many wounds these two prinses, Peck. 
suot and Wattawamat, received before they died. 

+b. A literal rendering of rinceps in the Vulgate 
(Gr. &px7) where the English Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions have ‘principality’. Ods. 

1382 Wyeur Zgher. vi. 12 For stryuynge is not to vs ajens 
fleisch and blood, but ajens the princes [L. princiges, Gr. 
dpxai) and potestatis, azens gonernours of the world of thes 
derknessis, [Tinnate, Ceanxmer, etc. rule; Gereva rulers; 
Rheims Princes, 1611 principalities.) 


3. One who or that which is first or pre-eminent 
ina specified class or sphere; the chief, the greatest, 
Cf. Kino sd. 6. 


c1275 Serving Chrisi 39 in O. E. Mise. gt Seynte peter 
wes prynce and pyned is on rode. ¢1315 SHorEnAm Poents 
iv. 306 Pat oper feend of onde[envy] Wee pryns and chenetayn, 
13.. Cursor AT. a8071 (Cott.), 1 will first at pride be-gin, Pat 
prince es of all oper sin. 1484 Caxton Fables of Poge v, 
One named Hugh prynce of the medycyns sawe a catte 
whiche had two hedes, 1583 Funke Defence x. Wks, (Parker 
Soc.) 381 As though yon were prince of the Critic? or 
Arcopagitae, a1658 Creverano Elegy B. Youson 1 Poet 
of Princes, Prince of Poets (we, If to Apollo, well may pray 
to thee), 1 Frrer Ace. £, /ndia & P. 373 Des Cartes, 
the Prince of Philosophy in this Age. 17 toe ‘Anal, 
Beauty viti. es i Wren,..the prince of archi- 
tects. 1799 C. Winter Let. in W. Jay Afemr, (1843) 28 
Mr. Toplady called him [Whitefield] the prince of preachers, 
1891 Ppa 2 May 527/2 Gray is a prince of letter-writers. 
1896 HWestm. Gaz. 31 = 2/1 The prince of Australian 
reptiles is the black soake. 


4. a. pd to Christ, esp. in the phrase prince 
of peace. b. Applied to an angel or celestial being 
of high rank; sometimes (in #7.) = PRINCIPALITY 5. 
(Cf. 2b, above.) ¢ Applied to Satan ia the 
phrases prisce of the air, darkness, evil, fiends, 
the world, etc. 


@ 1300 Cursor Af, 9317 ‘ Princes o pees’ sal man him call, 
1340 Hanpote Pr. Conse. 1084 Parfor God him [the devil] 
prince of pe world calles, 1382 Wycup /sa. ix. 6 Fadir of 
the world to come, Prince of Pes, — Dan. x. 13 Mychael, 
oon of the first princis, came in to myn help, /éid. 21 No 


PRINCE. 


man is myn helper in alle these thingis, no bot Mi3zhel, your 
prince. — Yoh xii. 31 Now is dom of the world, now the 
prince of this world schal be cast out. ¢1440 Adphabet of 
Tales 295 So his sawle was broght vnto be prince of Ileil 
syttand opon pe pytt bra. 1573 L. Luoyo Marrow of Hist. 
(1653) 3 That... Princes should be so misguided by the Prince 
ofthe ayr. 1899 Suans. Aer. V, 111. iil, 16 Impious Warre, 
Arrayed in flames like to the Prince of Fiends. 1601 — Ad/'s 
Well w. v. 44 The blacke prince sir, alias the prince of 
darkenesse, alias the diuell. ¢1800 CoLeripce Christmas 
Carol, Peace, Peace on Earth! the Prince of Peace is born. 
1854 Faner Oratory Hynins, St. Michael, Hail, bright 
Archangel ! Prince of Heaven { 1861 R. M. Benson 77 fy nin, 
"Praise to God Who reiens above’, Thrones, Dominions, 
Princes, Powers, Marshalli’d Might that never cowers. 


II. Specific uses, 
5. spec. The ruler of a principality or small 
state actually, nominally, or originally, a feudatory 


of a king or emperor. 

In origin, app. a use of sense 2, describing a ruler who had 
no recognized title such as duke count, etc. First used of 
Ttalian and Welsh, subseq. of German and other rulers of 
petty states. ‘Ihe rulers of Wales, or its divisions, down 
to the x1th c., bore the title of ‘king ' (Grenhin, vex); then 
the title sank to ‘prince’ (¢yzuysog, princeps). 

1297 R. Guovc. (Rolls) 11484 Lewelin prince of walis 
robbede mid is route. 1387 TRevisa Higdes (Rolls) V1TE. 
187 Kyng John mariede his haast dou3ter to Toran prinee 
of Wales. 1432 tr. Higden, Harl. Contin. (Rolls) V111. 
438 A soore batelle was hade. .betwene Edward prince of 
Aqnitanny and Henricus Bastarde occupyenge the crowne 
of atl 1560 Daus tr. Sleédane's Comm, Pref. How he 
(Luther].. pleaded his own cause, before themperour and 
connsell of princes. /éid. 54b, The Princes that were of 
the confederacie and league of Sweland..were these, Cesar 
as Prince of Austriche (etc.]. 1617 Moryson Zffn, I. 193 
Not onely the Emperour, but also many Princes of 
Germany..baue Kingly power in their owne Dominions, 
and these absolute Princes are so many in number, as 
a passenger in each dayes journey, shall obserne one or two 
changes of Prince, Money and Religion. 1727-41 CnAMBERS 
Cyel., Prince is also used for a person who is sovereign in 
his own territory; yet holds from some other, as his superior 
or Jord, and pays homage or tribute to him, Thus all the 
pings of Germany are fendatories of the Emperor. 1845 

. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 1.371 The hostility of the 
most able and prudent of all the princes of the empire was 
provoked. 1885 Zncycl, Brit. XTX. 738/2 Princes regarded 
as the political chiefs of states are inferior to emperors and 
kings, and not necessarily superior to reigning grand-dukes 
or dukes, 1885 Whitaker's Adm. 314/2 Bulgaria. Prince 
Alexander (of the House of Hesse)...The Principality of 
Bulgaria is under the suzerainty of Turkey. 1890 /d/d. 
g11/1 Waldeck. Prince, George Victor, Prince of Waldeck. 
Pyrmont. 1900 /éid. 456/1 Native States of India... The 
States are governed by their native Princes, Ministers, or 
Councils, with the help and under the advice of a political 
officer of the Supreme Government. 190s /é/d. s9s/1 Lippe, 
Principality of. Reigning Prince, Charles Alexander. 

6. A male member of a royal family; esp. in 
Great Britain, a son or grandson of a king or 

neen. Also called prince of the blood (royal) 

Bioop sé. 9). Prince Consort, the husband of a 
reigning female sovereign being himself a prince. 

Inthis sense originating in the title Prince of Wales, which, 
in the first instance, was simply a continuation of sense § as 
tile of the deposed native Welsh princes; bnt being, from 
the reign of Edward IIT, customarily conferred upon the 
eldest surviving son of the King or Queen of England, came 
to be associated with this relationship. The Prince of 
Wales was at first the only ‘prince in England (see quot. 
1577); but in the reign of James I ‘prince ‘was extended 
to nil the sons of the sovereign, aud under Victoria (with 
‘princess ') to all the grandchildren, being children of sons 
(quot, 1885). After the example of England, the equivalent 
ae ' prince‘ has been given, with some addition, to the 
heir-apparent to the throne in various countries, as ¢rvown- 
prince in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Japan, prince 
imperial in the French Empire of 1852-70, Prince of 
Asturias in Spain, Prince of Piedmont in italy, etc. In 
most of these conntries the title of prince is also given to 
mule members of the reigning family. (This sense may have 
been partl influenced by Roman usage under the empire, 
in which the title princeps guventutis ‘chief or * prince of 
the youth ', which was bestowed by the Equites upon the 
two grandsons of Angustus, was afterwards customarily 
conferred npon the probable successor to the throne on 
his first entry into public life.) 

61308 Flent. Insurr.in Pol. Songs (Camden) 194 3e[f} the 
Prince of Walis his lyf habbe mote, 1455 E. Cuere in Four 
C. Eng. Lett. (1880) § The Queen.. brought my Lord Prynce 

of Wales] with her. ¢147§ Hari. Contin. Higden (Rolls) 

ILI, 433 Edwarde sonne of pe Edwarde, prince of 
Wales, saylede to Caleys, 1548 Hawt Chrou., Hen. 7 (4 
32b, The prince his sonne. .entered into the chamber and 
toke away the crowne. /éfd., Lenyng hehind him by the 
lady Marie .. Henry prince of Wales, Thomas duke of 
Clarence fete). Téfd., Hen. ViIT g On Newyeres Sh 
the first day of January, the Quene was delinered of a 
Prince. 1863, etc. [see Brack Prince). 1877 HARRISON 
England ui. v. (1877) 1. 105 The title of prince dooth pecn- 
liarlie belong to the kings eldest sonne... The kings 
yoonger sonnes be but gentlemen by birth (till they haue 
receiued creation of higher estate, to be either visconts, 
earles, or dukes) and called after their names, as lord 
Henrie, or lord Edward. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. ZV, w. iv. 83 
Health to my Soneraigne,.. Prince Iohn, your Sonne, dothe 
kisse your Graces Hand. 1610 — Temi. 11. 1. 60, 1 am, 
in my condition A Prince (Miranda), I do thinke a King. 
1611 ~ iVint, T.1W. iti. 13, 1 hnne sern’d Prince Florizell,. . 
but now Lam ont of seruice. 1614 SELOEN Y7¢/es Hon. 178 
After the Conquest, no speciall title more then Primogenitus 
Filius Regis was for the Prince, vntill the name of Prince of 
Wales came to him. 1624 Massincer Parl, Love 1. ivy 
Next unto the princes of the blood, The eyes of all are fixed 
on you. 1707 CramareLayNne Pres. St. Eng. wt vii, 102 
Prince George, Hereditary Prince of Denmark and Norway. 
Jbid, 103 Vey the Articles of Marriage, he is declared to be 


PRINCE. 


received as one of the Princes of the Blood-Royal of 
England. 17a5 Watra Logic 1. iv. § 4 When we speak of 
the Prince, we intend bis oyal Tecoma George Prince 
of Wales, 3839 Aacycl. Brit, (ed. 7). XIX. 523/a The 
husband of a queen regnant, as Prince George of Denmark 
was to Queen Anne, is her subject, 1885 Encycl. Brit. 
XIX. 738/a In England..it was considered necessary only 
nbout a quarter of a century nee to make express provision 
by royal authority that the titles of ‘prince’ and ‘princess’ 
should be onl by the children of the sons as well as hy 
aa 


the sons ani ogg of any sovereign of the United 
Kingdom. 1gox Daily Chron. 9 Nov. 3/1 Dukes of Corn= 
wall, like ts, are born; but the King alone can make a 


Prince of Wales, : ik . 

7. ‘The English rendering of a title of nobility 
in some foreign countries, which, in Germany 
(when representing Fiérs/), France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, now ranks next below duke: see quot. 1885, 

37a7-4s Cuampens Cycé, s.v., The moment a pe is 
elected, all his relations become princes. s819 SuELley 
Cencé t. iii. a Welcome, ye Princes and Cardinals, pillars of 
the church. 2832 Sir eee Corr. I, 295 Prince 
Gabriel de Gagarin. This Prince held a high office at 
Moscow,—that of * Procureur de Senat’. 1885 Whitaker's 
Adm. 322/1 The German Empire... Chancellor, Otto, Prince 
Bismarck. 1885 Encycl. Brit. X1X. 739/1-a In Germany 
and Austria the title of ‘prince * is represented by ' Prinz’ 
when it appertains to the members ct fiperil and royal 
families..and hy ‘First’ when it appertains to the imem- 
bers of .. noble families,.. According to its identification 
with ' Prinz’ or ‘ Fiirst ‘it is a higher or lower dignity than 
‘Herzog’ (duke). /é/d., In Spain and Portugal we are not 
aware that the title of ‘prince’ has ever been conferred on 
a subject outside of the royal family except in the well- 
known case of Godoy, Prince of the Peace, 4 

b. Applied as a title of rat la certain 
coanexions to a duke, marquis, or earl, 

1707 CuamaraLayne Pres, St. Eng. ut, iti. 273 Duke... His 
Title is Grace; and perm ores unto may be Stiled, 
Most High, Potent and Noble Prince... Marguis.. His 
Title is Most Noble, Most Honourable, and Potent Prince. 
1851 Burke's Peerage Introd. 12 He fan earl or mar vis] bears 
also, upon some occasions, the title of ‘Most Noble and 
Puissant Prince’, 1898 Whitaker's Titled Persons Introd. 
10 A Duke is styled ‘Most Noble’, or more commonly 
*Vour Grace’: bot in very formal language he can be 
spoken of as‘ The Most High, Potent, and Noble Prince | 
(bid. 11 The style of a Marquess is *Most Honourable’ 
not ‘Most Noble’, though it is stated that in some forma 
descriptions both be and an Earl may be termed * Most 
Noble and Puissant Prince’, 4 

c. Prince of the (Holy Roman) Church, a title 
applied to a Cardinal. 

(1782 Pairsttey Corrupt. Chr, 11. x. ae Cardinals. .have 
the rank of princes in the Chorch.] :901 Warkea & Buraow 
Cal, Newman x.145 His body was laid in state with the 
insignia of a Prince of the Holy Roman Church. 

III. Transferred applications. 

+ 8. apes to a queen-bee. Ods. rare—', 

1609 C. Buttea Fem, Alon, v. (2623) N ii 1 obserued once, 
that the Prince heing scarce ready, fell downe from the 
stoole vnable to recover hir wings, whereupon the swarme 
returned. She being put into the Hiue, the next day the 
Swarme rose againe and setled. 

+9. Chess, = Bisuop 5d. 5. Obs. rare. 

x56a Rownotnum Play Chcasts Aiv, The Bishoppes some 
name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them Princes, 
lbid, Avj, Of the Bishop or Archer... - The Spaniardes named 
him prince..for he is nerer vnto the King and the Quene 
then any other of the Cheastmen. 

IV. attrib. and Com. 

10. a. nppositive, ‘that is a prince’: as prince: 
abbot, -angel, -duke, -god, -tnfanta, -foct, -pope, 
-priest, primate, -teacher, See also PRINCE-BISHOP, 
+ELECTOR, REGENT. 

1650 R. Starvton Strada's Low C. Warres x. 19 Whether 
the King would allow him place, as a Prince-Infanta within 
the Cloth of State. 1656 Eart Mona. tr. Soccatini's Advts, 
fr. Parnass. |. lix. (1674) 76 Apollo..created him Prince- 
“be co -gave ea heioyal primes to e given to 

Oets-Laureat. 1679 ESSE Antid. agst. Pa 93 
That Prince-fowl of the nir, the Devil. 186g T. CR 
tr, Lye /4. Suso a8 As if he were a prince-angel. 1866-7 
Baaine-Goutp Cnr. Alyths Alid, Ages, Prester Fohn (1894) 
47 The papal epistle. .assures the Eastern Prince-Pope that 
his Christian professions are worthless, unless he submits to 
the successor of Peter, 1897 Prince-abbot [see Paincr 
utsnor], 2908 H. A. L. Fisnea Sonapartiso iii. 54‘ Monsieur 
L’Ahbé’, said Napoleon to Dalberg, the subservient prince. 
Primate, n : A 

b. simple attribntive, ‘of a prince, princely’, as 
prince-dish, -humour ; objective and obj. genitive, 
etc., as prince-killer, «pleaser, -queller, +-ireacher, 
~worship; prince-killing adj. ; instrumental, etc., 
as princesit, -graced, -loyal, -protected, <provd, 

-ridden, -trodden adjs. 

#2618 SyLvesteR [Vood-man's Bear xxxvii, In the Crofte 
so faire and piece Harbour of the *Prince-dish Pheasant. 

1614 — Bethulia's Rescue wv, 


é 197 From Powdred Tresses, 
from forc't Apish Graces, 


C From *Prince-fit Pompe. 359% 
— Du Bartas 1. vi. 655 Through Newbery, and *Prince- 
grac’t Aldermaston. ,Y60a Fitzners, Agol, For man- 
uellars and *princekillers, traytours, an homicides, _rg95 
Potimantera (2881) 57 A Queene..more valiant then *prince- 
killing Judith. a 1628 Syivestsa Mfrracts of Peace xxxiv, 
Th'yerst most *Prince-loyal people..Are how *Prince- 
treachers, xs89 Putrennam ag, Poeste 1. viii. (Arb.) 32 
Poesie was a delicate arte, and the Poets them selues 
cunning *Princepleasers. @ 1548 Wat. Chron, Hen. VI 
135 b, ‘he people. found out the *princequellers, and theim 
brought to straight prisone. /é¢d. [see Recieipel 2), 1652 
pe to Corapliance 16 His poor *prince-trodden 
peo 
F va Combinations with prisce’s; prince’s cord, 


1371 


? a fabric resembling corduroy; prince's mixture, 
a kind of snuff: see qnot. 1858; prince’s pine, 
(a) the Grey Pine, Pinus Banksiana; (6) = Pir- 
SISSEWA ; prinoe’s atuff, a corded textile material, 
P= prince's cord. Also PRINCE’s FEATHER, METAL, 

8810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 240 White *Prince's-cord 
breeches. 1836 Sackzvoods of Canada 124 A little rappee or 
*prince’s mixture added by way of Sauce. 1858 Simstonva 

ict. Trade, Prince's-mixture,a dark kind of snvft. socalled, 
which is scented with otto of roses, 2892 Lancet 3 Oct. 9723/1 
Liquor kava kava... composition, kava kava.., “prince's 

ine.., golden seal.., wm nian and ova ursi. 1824 //ist. 
niv. Oxford V1, 261 The gown of Bachelor of Arts is 
e of *prince’s stuff, with a full sleeve, x8ag in Hone's 
Every-day Bh. 1. 1334 The lord mayor of London .. the 
house nllt now all wear black gowns,.. made of priace's 
stoff faced with velvet, — 

2. Phraseological combinations: Prince Rupert's 
drop: see Drop 56. 10h; nlso fig.3 Prince Rupert's 
(erron, Robert's) metal = Prince's METAL, 

3695 Lond. Gas. No. 3121/4 The Drops known by the 
name of *Prince Rupen's Drops. 1849 Dana Geol, iii. 
{t850) 180 Nearly as brittle as a Prince Rupert's tae 1878 
Emerson Afisc. Papers, Fort. Rep. Wks, (Bohn) IIT. 395 
In Mr. Webster's imagination the American Union was a 
buge Prince Rupert's drop. .which will snap into atoms if 
so mach as the smallest end be shivered off. 1698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 270 The Buttons we wear..said to be made of 
*Prince Robert's Mettal. 1789 Chambers’ Cyel. s.v. Zinc, 
Compositions or alloys called tombac, similor, pinchbeck, 
and Prince's metal...The English. called their invention 
Prince's metal, or Prince Rupert's metal. 3875 Kyicut 
Dict. Mech, Prince Rupert's Metal, an alley for cheap 
jewelry, ..composed of copper, 753 zinc 2S. 

Prince (prins), v. ? Oés. [f. prec. sb.] cnr. 
with #: To play the prince, carry oneself as a 
prince. Also reff, 

1590 Gagene Fr, Bacon i. 103 I'll to the court, and T'll 
prince itout. 2622 Suaks, Cyd, mn. iii. 85 Nature prompts 
them In sale and lowe things, to Prince it, much Beyond 
the tricke of others. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 100 Whose 
Principles are to Prince themselves, and recipitate al sorts, 
2658 J. Haaaincton Pos, Govt. nu. v, A Metropolitan... with 
whom nothing will agree but Princeing of it in the Senat. 

Geage (prinsédz). rare. [f. PRINCE 5d, + 
AGE.) Princes collectively. 

1846 Woacester cites Afonth. Rev, 

Pri-nce-bi:shop. A bishop who is also a 
prince (sense 5); also one who (as in certaia cases 
in Germany) enjoyed the temporal possessions 
and authority of a bishopric, with rincely rank 
(= Ger. Féirst-bischof: see Prince sb. 7). 

3867 Fareman Norn, Cong. 1. v. § 3. ‘bn Durham. .with 
its highest point crowned not only by the minster, hut by 
the vast castle of tbe Pieee e. 1879 Whitaker's 
Alm. 63 Family of Geo. III...a. Frederick, born 16th Aug., 
1763, was at the age of six months declared Prince-bishop 
of snaburgh. 1879 Excycl. Brit. X. 469/2 Breslau (where 
the archbishop has the title of prince-bishop), 1885 H. A. 
Weuster ibid. XVI. 81/2 (Afontenegro) The people chose 
their bishop as their chief. Prince-bishops or viadykas, 
elected by the people, continved to lead them..till 4 7s 
3886 C. FE. Pascon London of To-day v. (ed. 3) 69 The 
Prince-Bishops and other small German potentates. 3097 
Fiticer, etc. Eng. §& Gernt, Dict, Farst-abt, -bischof.. 
prince-abbot, prince-bishop, eae hishop (of princely 

prince 


rank, and bearing the title of 
Pri-nce-craft. rave. [f. Prince 56, + CRAFT, 
prince or 


after priesteraft.] The skill or art of a 
ruler. Chiefly dyslogistic. 

1941 Wanaurton Div. Leeni, 11. 
craft, s86a M¢Dure Sunsets Hed. Mount. t0o5 By con- 
summate art, or rather by unprincipled princecraft, he bad 
undermined his father’s throne, 

Princedom (pri‘nsdam). 

1. The state or country rule: 
a principality. 

1560 Witenoane Aric Warre 39 He that shall consider 
the partes of Europe, shall finde it to have been full of 
common weales, and of princedomes,..constrained to kepe 
lively the warlike orders. 2599 Sanoys a Spec. (1632) 
49 (They) are likely also to draw in the incedome of 
Transilvania, 1621 Corvat Cruditics 573 Those frontier 

ts of their Princedomes. 1800 Cotenipce Precolom. 11. 
1, To me he portions forth tbe princedoms, Glatz And 
3876 L. Tottemacus in Forte. Rev. Jan. 
populous as tbe princedom of Monaco, ‘ i 

2. The position, rank, or dignity of a prince ; 
ptincehood ; princely power or sovereignty. 

1g60 WHITENORNE Arte Warre 108b, He then that 
despiseth these studies, if he be a Prince, seat his 
Princedome. 1590 Spensea F. Q. 11. x. 44 Next Archi ald, 
who for his proud disdayne De; was from princedome 
soverayne. 16:0 Br. CARLETON $urt'sd.12 The princedome 
and double portion are generally acknowledged to belene 
tothe birthright. 2854 Mitsan Lat, Chr. vi vi. (1864) 1V. 
197 Some of all ranks up to princedoms. 1871 Echo 
13 Dec., The abeyance of the Princedom of Wales. 

b. The personality of a prince. rare. 

1828 Scotr F, AY, Perth xvi, So please your princedom, 
T have yet far to go. 83a Fraser's Mag. V. 542 A gigantic 
carter. .challenged his princedom to box. 

3. = PRINCIPALITY 5, 

3667 Mitton P, £. mm. 320 Under thee as Head Supream 

nes, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions 1 reduce. 3814 
Cary Dante (Chandos) 239 In one orb we roll, One motion, 
one impulse, with those who rule Princedoms in heaven. 
3844 Mas. Browsinc Drama oY Exile Poems x80 I. 18 
The angelic hosts, the aoagetc pomps, Thrones, domina- 
tions, princedoms, rank on rank. 1899 C. KE, Crement Angels 
in Art 26 The Princedoms and Powers of Heaven are repre. 
sented by rows and groups of angels. 


Princecraft or Priest- 


fF aS prec, + -DOM.] 
over by a prince ; 


Sagan. 
x19 About as 


PRINCELIEE. 


= Ger. Aurfilrst.) One of 
the princes who elected the Holy Roman (German) 
Emperor; = Evector 3. Hence Pri'nce-ele‘ctor- 
ship, the office or dignity of a prince-elector. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane s Comme, Pref., To the most excel- 
tent Prince Augustus, Prince Electour, Duke of Saxon 
fete}, 3606 G. Wioopcocne] Liver Emperors in Hist, 
Justine Lv, Ferdinandus brother of Charles, was conse- 
Crate Emper, in the towne of Francfort, hy the Princes 
clectors. 1624 Aphorisms of State in Hard, Afise, {1810) 
Y. 511 Maximilian, the Duke of Bavaria, for the esiablish- 
ing the state of his prince-electorship, hath sought unto the 
nothority of the mpostolical seat, 1694 WASHINGTON tr. 
Alilton's Def. Pop. M.'s Wks. (1847) 352/a The emperour of 
Germany never was summoned to appear before one of the 
prince ectors, 1845 S. Austin Ranke's f1ést, Re. 1. 57 
hen the Prince-electors proceeded to the vote, they swore 
that ‘according to the best of their understanding, they 
would choose the temporal head of all Christian people, 
é.¢, a Roman king and future emperor’. 

t+ Princehead. Ods. [f. Prince sd, +-HEAD.] 
&. = Princenoop 1. b. = Psincepost 2b. 

4384 Wreur Prog, xxix. a Whan vnpitous men han taken 
Princehed {7388 prinshod] the puple sha! weilen. 1382 — 
1 Cor. xv. a4 He schal avoyde at princehede, and power, 
and vertu. 1456 SiaG. Have Law Arms (S,T. S.)4 The 
prophecyes. «menist worthy be verifyit in 30ur maist noble 
and worthy princehede. 1483 Cat#. 4 ag. 291/2 A Prynse- 
hede, archia, principatus. 1 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
(Rolls) I. s Ane nohill buke pokeaeres for to plels, 

Princehood (prinshud). (i as prec. + -1100D.] 

1. The conditlon, dignity, or dominion of a prince 
orrulcr. Now rare, 

138a Wycur 1 Macc. xi. 27 The kyng. .ordeynide to hyin 
princehod (1388 prinsehod] of presthod. t4aa tr. Secreta 
Secret, Priv, Priv. 132 But Sum Pryncis ther beae, that... 
by coloure of bar Pryncebode and coloured defense of the 
commyn Pepill, takyn atte har talent trew men goodis. 
3548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V7 ofh, Promisyng and be- 
hightyng, by the faith of bis body and worde of hia prince- 
hode. 1617 Cottins De/. 54. Ely iii. 14a Their chiefdom 
Be ougbt to stand in the loue of such as are 
ynder them, 07 Daily Chron, 23 Sept. a6 The feeling 
used to prevail that the Princehood should be limited to 
the great historical families, 

tb. = Princepos 1. Ofs. rare, 

1565 JeweL Def. Afol. 1. (1567) 40 Pipinus. .gave the 
Pope the Exarchate, or Princehoode of Rauenna, 

2. a. Aa order of angels or other spiritual 
beings: = Prixcrpatity 5. b. Each of the three 
celestial hierarchies: = Higrarcuy 1. Obs. rare. 

1388 Wyetir Coé. i. 16 Ether trones, ether dominacionns, 
ether princehodes, ethir poweris. 3450-3530 Ayrr. our 
Ladye 119 So are the pyne orders of aungels departed in 
thre pryncehoodes, as in thre boostes, 

Princeite (prinsait). Name of a small re- 
ligious sect: see quots, 

1874 in J. H. Buunt Dict. Sects. rg0a Daily Chron. 9 Sept. 

‘a The Princeites, in whose Ark of the Covenant at ipton 
on Sunday evening the Second Coming of Christ was claimed 
to be realised, are the disciples of the late Rev. Henry James 
Prince. /6id., The... tenets of the Princeites and the rumoured 
life of the Agapemone were severely criticised by Hepworth 
Dixon in his ‘ Spiritual Wives’, in 2868 

Princekin (pri-nskin). [f. Prince s5. + +K1y.] 
A little, young, or diminutive prince. (Usually 
jocose or belittling.) 

x8s5 TuHackeray Newcomer liii, Every one of us..can 
point to the Princekins of private life who are flattered and 
worshipped, 2858 Caatyte Fredh, Ge. 1. ii. 1. as There 
have alread been two little Princekins, who are both dead. 
1894 Du Mauaiea 7rilby 11. 14 This genial, dainty, be- 


nevolent little princekin, 
Pri-nceless, a. rare. [f, Prince 55, + -LESS.] 


Without a prince; having no prince. 

@ 1661 Furter Worthics, Rutland (1662) 1. 347, This 
County is Princeless, J mean affords no Royal Nativities. 

Princelet (pri‘nslét). [f. Prince sé. +-ter, 

A little or petty prince; the raler of a smal 


principality. 


Pri-nce-ele‘ctor. 


1682 T, Fuatuan //eraclitus Ridens No. 73 (1723) 11. 196 
ee Princelet..employ'd his Emissaries to enjoyn all his 


odents to make their whole iy 3 against the Lovers 
of the King and Government. Incstay Alt, Locke 
xxxii, German princelets gp their ae esti 
to French or Russian! 1870 Lowets, Among my ks, Ser. 
(2873) 3a5 Lessing..was librarian of one of those petty 
princelets who sold their subjects to be shot at in America. 
588a Athenaeum 9 Dec. 767/a en with single 
Ttalian princelets fixe Sigismondo Malatesta. 

+Pri-ncelihood. Ods. rare, [f. PRINCELY a. + 
-HOOD.] Princely condition or state. 

1597 J. Kixc Ox Yonas (1618) 479 Whatsoener he had, 
making for honour and princelihood, that hee forsooke. 

Princelike (prinsjlaik), a. (adv.) [f. Prince 
56. +-LIkE.] Like or resembling a priace; charac- 
teristic of or suituble to a prince; princely, royal. 

isga Heavet Xenophon's Howseh. (1768) 56 He that can 
mee them maisters, can make them princelyke, nnd able to 
be kinges. x Even 7rrat. Newe tnd. (Arb) 33 They 
Interteined their gestes after a barbaros and beastly maner, 
which..semed to them princelike. s§60 Davs tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 434, Crafts and policies, neither commendable nor 
princelike. 1625 Bacon Char. Yas. J in Rushw. Hist. Colt. 
(1659) I. 58 Your Majestie’s manner of Speech is indeed 
Prince-like. 2726 Porn Odyss, xvm. 498 Thou dost not seem 
the worst Of all the Greeks, but Prince-like and the first, 
3826 Scott l¥oodst. fi, | have outlived the kindest and most 
princelike of masters. 4 . . 

+ B. adv, Ina princely manner; like a prince. 

1567 Deaxt Horace Epist. xix. F vij, I ever set my fote- 

stepps fre princelike where nove hac gone. ci 1 Pervs 
-2 


PRINCELINESS. 


Diary 12 Jan., 1 went hotne with Mr. Davis, storekeeper. . 
and ase ee most prinee-like lodged. 1859 ‘TEnnyson 

Geraint & Enid 545 Thro’ these Princelike his beariag shove, 

Princeliness (prituslinés). [f Parxceny a. 

+-NESS.] The quality of being princely. 

x71 GoLoing Calvin on Ps. xlv. 17 The prineeleynesse. . 
consisteth not in the persons of men, but is referred to the 

head. 1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 5 By his priaclynesse and 

royall munificence they haue such power, | 183 L. Hunr 
in Examiner 1 Feb. 65/2 You have a certain indescribable 

air of Princeliness. 1872 Howet.s Wedd. Fourn. (1892) 
66 The ridiculous princeliness of their state-room. 

Princeling (priusiin). [fPaivcesé. + -Lanc!] 

1, A little or young prince. awe . 

21618 SvivestER Panaretus 4 To see our Princeling with 
a name indewed. 1745 Youna. Ag Public Situation 
Kinga. 161 Shall a pope-bred priaceling crawl ashore, Re- 
plete with venom? 1862 H. Maxavar Fear in Sweden \, 

67 No new born princeling ever came tato the world at so 
ifl-omened a period for royalty. Reeeanh 

2. A petly prince; the ruler of an insignificant 
principality. ’ 

1794 Corertoce Relig. Alusings 179 Leagued with these 
Each petty German princeling, nursed in gore ! 1874 FARRAR 
Christ tx. UL. 372 Herod ll .. this petty princelin 
drowned in debauchery and blood. 1876 Green Stray Stud, 
64 His army reminds one of the famous war establishment 
of the ofder German princelings. 

Princely (prinsli), a. [f. Prince sd. + -L¥ 1] 

1. Of, pertaining, or belonging to a priace or 
princes (in various senses); held or exercised by 
a prince; royal, regal, kingly. fj 

1803 Dunaar Thistle § Rose 118 He did thame ressaif 
with prineely laitis, 1323 Mone Rich. 1/1, Wks. 59/3 She 
said also y! it was aot murieely to mary hys owne subiect. 
1611 Snaks. iF énd. T. W. ii. 37 The Prince ..is lesse frequent 
to his Princely exercises then formerly he hath appeared. 
1774]. Bryant Mythol U. 439 The Bull's head was esteemed 
aprincely hieroglyphic. 1845 S. Austin Rauke's Hist. Ref. 
iL. ut. iv. 119 To destroy the Couneil of Regeacy, which 
Huttea looked upan as the representative of the princely 
power, 1869 Freeman Norat. Coug. IIL. xii. 177 Among the 
priacely houses of Western Europe. 

2, ‘That is a prince; of princely descent or royal 
rank ; royal, kingly. 

re8a Sranvaurst ues 1. (Arb.) 19 Too this princelye 
regent [Zolus] her suit ladie Tuno thus opned. 1594 15¢ 2. 
Contention (1843) 5 We thank you all for this great favour 
done In entertainment to my Princely Queen. 1769 Grav 
Installation Ode 42 Princely Clare, And Anjou’s heroine. 
1828 Scorr #. Al, Perth xxiii, The Constable's lodgings 
teceived the owner and his princely guest. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. v. § 3. 321 The sovereign powers eajoyed 
by the priacely churchmen of the Empire. 

3. Like a prince, princelike ; having the appear- 
ance, manner, or qualities of a prince; dignified, 
stately, noble. 

1500-20 Dunaar Pocus Ixxxviii. 49 Thy famous Maire, by 
pryncely governaunice, .. the Rule prudently, 1562 ‘I. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. u. iii. (1634) 128 God .. furnisheth 
those with a Princely nature whom he appointeth to beare 
governement. 1888 Cofy of Letter, ete. in Hard. Alise. 
(Malh,) 11. 75 Praising her for her stately person and princely 
behaviour. 1793 Burke New. Policy nue Wks. VII. 149 
His conversation is open,. . his manners gracious and princely, 
1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xxxii, I see ie yet, the princely 
boy! 1871 M. Cotuns Arg. § Aferek. U1. i. 3 A merchant 
might be princelier than he. 

transf, 1850 R. G. Cunmine /funter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 
1. 188 He was a princely old stag, carrying splendid horns 
and a beautiful coat of new hair. 

4. Like that of a prince; befitting or fit for 
a prince; sumptuous, magnificent, munificent. - 

1539 Act 3: /ien. VI11,c. 5 A goodly sumptuous heanti- 
full and princely manour, decent & coavenient for a king. 
1855 Eoen Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Vet gaue he a greate 
parte of his glory to that ted buyldynge, 161q Latnam 
(¢étZe) Falconry or The Faulcons Lure and Cure: in two 
bookes,. .published for the detight of noble mindes, and 
instruction of young Faulconers in things pertaining to this 
Princely Art. 1677 Evetyn Diary 10 Sept., My Lord..is 
given to no expensive vice hut building, and to have all 
things rich, polite, and princely. 1688 KR. Hotme Armoury 
tt. 372/1 ‘Lhe Jacobs Staff..is a Princely Instrument being 
set forth ia its Perfection, 1838 James Rodder ii, The 
estates are princely, 1866 Neate Sequences & Hymns 183 
Princeliest fo Be bedropped the main, bound outward or 
inward. 1889 Pall Mali G. 21 Nov. 6/1, 1 am told in the 
newspapers that Sir E— G—'s gift of £ 250,000 is ‘princely *. 

5. Comb., as princely-loyal, ~proud, 

1605 Syivrster Dx Sartas u. iii, 1v. Caplains 1268 
O Peers, Princely-loyall Paladines, 1872 Texnvson Gareth 
§, Lyn, 158 Her own true Gareth was too priacely-proud 
To pass thereby. 

Princely, adv. Now rare. [fas prec. + -uy %.] 
In the manner of or befitting a prince; royally. 

@ 1548 Hair Chron., Edw. IV 234 The kyng. answered 
to hys wordes so soberly, so granelye, and so prineely, that 
the Frenchmen their at not a littell mused, 1573 L. Luoyp 
Marrow of Hist, (4653) 25 Thou shalt live rincely, thou 
shaltinjoy pleasures. 1668 H. More Div. Diaé. 11. xxi. (1713) 
154 Some Vertuous and Beautiful Virgia, Royally descended 
and Princely attired, 1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun I. 
x04 Georgy did go it till he got (according to the vulgar 
idiom) priacely drunk. 1885 Howes Silas Laphant 
I. 169 She would have gone to Rome..and lived princely 
there for less than it took to live respectably in Boston. 

| Princeps (prinseps), ¢. aad sd. Pl. prin- 
cipes (-sip?z). [L. princeps adj., first, chief; as 
sb. first man, first person, head man, chief, prince; 
f. prim-us first + -cep-s, -cip- {, capere to take.] 

A. adj. First, original ; spec. of a book, from L. 
parase cdttie prénceps original edition. 


1372 


809 Frariar Biblionmania 6 The Frinceps-copy, clad in 
Ween old. 1815 Chron. in Anz. Keg. 86/2 No editio 
princeps of any classic. 1889 Jacons Acsop 20 Eight coin- 
plete editions appeared within a year of the Arizceps. 


pb. Also frequent in L. phr. facile princeps 
(Cicero), indisputably the first or chief. 
. 5D. 

1, The title under which Augustus Caesar and 
his successors exercised supreme authority in the 
Roman Empire: now generally used by historians 
instead of Zaperor (which, in its L. form Zwperator, 
originally denoted military command) to describe 


| the constitutional position of the head of the state. 


Formerly supposed to be for Arinceps senatus first man of 
the senate; now gencrally held to be for priuceps civitatis 
first person of the city or state, ‘ 

1837 Penny Cycl, 1X. 382/2 The term Princeps was adopted 
by Augustus as the feast invidious title of dignity, and was 
applied to his successors. 1893 Bury //ist. Roman Loup. 
ii, 15 A word was wanted, which without emphasizing any 
special side of the Emperor's power, should indicate his 
supreme authority in the republic, Augustus chose the 
name frinceps to do this informal duty. | /éid. 17 The posi- 
tion of the aew Princeps was fully established whea he was 
acknowledged by both the senate and the army. J bid. 26. 

2. The name applied by Tacitus and by some 
medizeval Latin chroniclers and writers, and, after 
these, by some modern historians, to the head man 
or chief of a pagzs, tribe, or small community in 
early Teutonic times. He corresponded pee 
to the Old English ea/dor or eadlormai (by whic 
words the L. prizceps was often rendered). 

See Tacitus Germ. xiii, xiv; Huchald Vita S. Lebuini in 
Stubbs Const. Flist. 1. iii. § 22, 44 note, etc. 

(e825 Vesp. Ps, ixvii. 28 (O.E.T.) Princifes (gé, aldermen) 
luda... princtpes (aldermen) Zabulon. [bid \xxxii. 12 Ones 
ee rs corum (gi. alle aldermen heora). @ 1000 Psaduis 
xvii, 25 (Thorpe) Principes Iuda..principes Zabnion (tr. 
ealdormenn cac of Indan,,and ealdras eac of Zabuione). 
c1000 AElfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 155/18 Princeps, ued 
comes, ealdorman. @ 1200 /bid. 33 fig Princeps, aldermon.] 

1874 Sruses Const. JZist, (1875) 1.41. § 14. 24 Outside of his 
official authority, the chief or only privilege of the princeps 
was the right of entertaining a comitatus...The princeps 
provided for them horses, arms, and such rough equipment 
as they wanted, /éid. § 16. 29. Jéid, iii. § 22. 44 Over 
each of their (the heathen Saxons'] local divisions or Jagi.. 
a single princeps or chieftain presides, 

3. ellipt. for edilio princeps: sec A, 

Prince Regent. [Princz 1oa,and REGENT.] 
A prince who is regent of a country, during a 
minority, or in the absence or disability of the 
sovereign, Particularly, in Eng. Hist., the title 
commonly given to George Prince of Wales (aftcr- 
wards Geo, IV) during the mental incapacity of 
George IH, 1811-20. 

His official title in the Act of 1821 (51 Geo. 11], ¢. 1) was 
‘Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land“, but as he was ‘the Prince’ (of Wales), the word 
‘Prince’ was, ia non-official language, commonly prefixed 
to ‘Regent’, even hy speakers in Parliament: he was also 
ies by the Act to sign documents George P. R. or 
G. DP. Rey jastead of his initials G. P. as Prince of Wales. 
‘Prince Regent’ had also been casually applied to him ia 
January 1789, in course of the Regency resolutions oa the 
occasion of the King's first illaess, which came to nothing 
because of his recovery, 

1789 Lo, Tuurtow Sf. tx Ho. Lords 22 Jan, (Cobbett 
Parl. Hist, XXVIL. 1092), That the patronage of the royal 
household was not likely to be exercised by the exalted 
peer eee in whose hands the resolutions went to place it, 
to the disadvantage of the Prince Regent, her son. 1811 
Wuutarean Sp. in Ho, Com. 1 Jan. (Hansard XVIII. 594), 
Is it fit that the Prince Regent should have only aa ¢ ee 
mera! evanescent establishment? 1811 Sueripan 18 Jan, 
(Ibid. 906), The recommendatioa which that .ight hoa. gent. 
gave himself, in order to fill the Prince Regent with the 
idea that he was the best minister he coufd have. 1812 
Scott Let. Ld. Byron 3 July, | dare say our worthy biblio- 
polist overcoloured his report of your Lordship's conversa- 
ticn with the Prince Regent. 

F. 


Prince royal. Also prince-royal. i 
prince royal ‘roya\ prince’: see PRincE sé. and 
RoraL.] The eldest son of a reigning monarch ; 
spec. of the kiag of Prussia, 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3879/2 The Priace Royal of Prussia 


intends to accompany the Queen his Mother to Hanover. 


1710 Jbid. No. 4 Th ince-Roy: A ; 
eiccwene of 1 The Priace-Royal sent his Majesty 


Jig. 1845 G. Murray [slaford ince- 
aes eee slaford 143 That scape-grace, Prince 
b. a variety of cherry. ? Ods. 
2664 Evetys Kal. Hort. (1729) Cherries. ti 
Hart ih. . Morocco, Priace evel a2 Sone cee 
Prince's feather. A popular name of sevcral 


lants. @, London Pride (Saxifraga umbro. 
¢ SA). 
ow dial, oe ) 
1629 Parkixson Paradisus 234 Some ol our English 
Gentlewomen have called it, The Princes Feather. 1688 R. 
Howe Armoury u. 91/2 Princes Feather hath the leaves 
invecked, the Flowers growin branches. 1899 Daily Vews 
30 Oct. 8/3 The.. London girl is looked upon with suspicion 
and dislike bythe rustics, She is nick-named ‘ Princess [stc] 
Behe » the focal name for the flower known as ‘London 
J b, A tall handsome garden plant, Amaranthus 
ypochondriacus, bearing feathery spikes of small 

ted flowers; also 4. spectosus, a larger species. 
1721 Mortimer HHysé, (ed. 5) Il. 208 Amaranth Flowers 


| tinentat panecsiips 
ly 


PRINCESS. 


principal are, x. The great purple Flower with a thick tall 
Stalk, and many Branches, large green Leaves [etc.], 1857 
Henrrey Sot. § 533 ‘The species of Amaranthus, such as 
A. caudatus, Love-lies-bleeding, and A. Aypochondriacus, 
Prinee’s-feathers, . 

e. Locally applied to other plants: see qnots. 

1853 G. Jounston Wal. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 164 Prunella 
vulgaris. ..\n the Merse called Heart-o-the-Yearth and 
Priace’s-Feathers, 1866 yeas. Bot., Prince's feather,.. 
also an American name for Polygonum orientale, 1886 
Britten & Hotrann £xg. Plant-n., Priace’s Feather..(4) 
Syringa vulgaris .. Dexfon], Rutl{and] .., pronounced 
Princy Feather. 

Princeship (prinsjfip). [f. Prince sd, + -suir.] 
The position, dignity, or rank of a prince; the 
period of his being prince. 

is7o Levins Alanipf, 140/49 A Panes ee pal tes. 
1599 Nasue Lenten Stage Wks. (Grosart) V. 275 In the 
Princeship or nonage of Cerdicke Sandes. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norw. Cong. U1. vii 16 Within the cirele of ordinary coa- 
1896 A. Donson in Longm. Mag. Sept. 
453 Some, especi: in the popes tip of the second George 
. were also accomplished and sensible. 

pb. With poss., as humorous title for a prince. 

1664 Kiuicrew Pandora t.5, 1 wish your Princeship had 
all the Ladies you desire. 

Prince’s metal. [From Prince Rupert of the 
Rhine, who invented it.] An alloy of about three 
parts of copper and one of zinc, in colour resembling 
gold; now chicfly used for cheap jewellery. Also 
(Prince) Rupert's metal (PRixce sb, 12). 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1779/4 A Tall Maa,. having a Cane 
with a Crooked Head, of the Princes Mettal. 1691 did. 
No. 2650/3 A dark coloured Cloth Coat with Princes-Metal 
Buttons, 1758 Retp tr. cae Chynt 1.94 The com- 
position will prove but a Tombac or Prince's Metal having 
very little malleability. 1842 Francis Dict, Artss.v. Alley, 
The chief alloys are brass, tombac, piachbeck, prince’s metal, 
bell inetal, type metal, gun metal. .etc. 

Princess (pri‘nses), s2. Also 5 prinses, Sv. 
prynsace, 5-7 princes. [ME prénce'sse, a. F. 


| princesse (veth c. in Littré), fem. of prénce: see 
| -Ess], So med.L. préucipissa (1338 in Du Cange), 


| nesse of Eoalan, An aged Princesse. 


lt. principessa. 

Lhe ¢ in the second syllable is usually pronounced clear, 
and by some with secondary or even primary stress, to avoid 
confusion with prince's, rinces.] 

1. A female sovereign or ruler; a queen. arch. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xv. 7o He wedded be princesse, 
whilk was called Cadrige. c1470 Henry }/addace vii. 1381 
Inglaad sen syn has boucht it der enewch, Thocht scho had 
heyn a queyn or a prynsace. 1483 Cath. Ange. 2091/2 A 
Pryneesse, principissa, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 
262 b, I wolde..moue them to folowe the example of y* 
noble prineesse sayat Edithe. 162 A. Scorr Poems, To 
Q. Mary 7 Wetcum ! oure plesand princes, maist of pryce. 
1613, Suaxs. Hen, VIII, v. v.58 She shall be to the happi- 
ujog Swirt Adv. 
Relig. P14 excelleat a princess, as the present queen. 
1842 Macautay Zss., Hred&. Gl. (1865) U1. 2714/1 The Empress 


acer took a very different course. Though the haughtiest 
! of 


princesses, .. she 
dignity of her race. 

2. The wife of a prince. 
Dowacer. 

ex400 Destr. Troy 8473 Therat Ector wasangry,.. Repreuct 
the prinses with a pale face: With his worshipful wife 
wrathit hyn pen. 1447 Boxennam Seyztys (Roxb.) 8 Whan 
Olibrius hyr profryd his wyf to be And that she shuld be 
clepyd a pryncesse. _ 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 319 The 
Prince and princes his wife, with their yong soane Richard 
. entered into their Shippes, 1613 Snaxs. Hen. VJ, 1. 
ii. 70 Katherine no more Shall be cafl’d Queene, but 
Princesse Dowager, And Widdow to Priace Arthur. 2834 
James %. Af, Hall xxi, The princess dowager..is every day 
presenting some new petition. 1885 (see Panes 1). 

8. The daughter or grand-daughter of a sovercign; 
a female member of a royal or princely family: 
see Prince 6. Princess of the blood: see BLoop 
sb. 9. Princess royal, the eldest daughter of the 
sovereign in Great Britain ; also formerly in Prussia. 

1g08 Fisner Seven Penit. £5. title-p., Compyled..at the 
exhortacion..of the moost excellent Princesse Margarete 
Couatesse of Rychemount and Derby. 1586 Chrox. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 32 Che second of Lent [1525], the kynge, 
qwene, and priaces [Mary], with all other stattes both 
spiritual andl temporall, came to Powlles. 1594 SHAKS. 

ich. 111, 1. iv. 211 Wrong not her Byrth, she is a Royall 
Princesse. 1626 Massincen Row. Actor 1. i, She..esteems 
herself Neglected when the princesses of the blood On every 
coarse employment are not ready To stoop to her commands. 
1646-7 Cal. ve Papers, Dont. $25, The Princess Royat has 
been ‘very well received, the Kiag {of France] says he 
never saw a more handsome princess, 1630 Cnas. IT in 
Nicholas Pafers (Camden) 1. 211 If you fiade our deere 
brother att the Hague, you shall eatreat our sister the 
Princesse Royall to use her best eadeavours to perswade his 
returne into Fraunce. 1708 Loud.Gaz. No. 4494/2 (At Berlin) 
Their Majesties, the Prince and PrincessRoyal . performed 
the usual Ceremony. 1786-7 ur. Meysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 
267 Soon after the hirth of the prince of Piedmont, the 
princess of Carigaan being at court, a celebrated female 
singer.. began Son finite le Speranze. 1765 BLACKSTONE 
Con. 1. iii. 216 The princess Sophia dying before queen 
Anne, the inheritance thus limited descended on her soa 
and heir king George the first. 1819 Zines 25 Bey Her 
aoe) Hiehes the Duchess of Kent was ay de vem 
yesterday moraing, at Kensiagton-palace, of a Princess, a! 
a caantes past ii o'clock, . 1879 Whitaker's Abt. 67 
Prineess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). | 1905 Lond. Gaz. 
9 Nov. 7495 The King has been graciously pleased to 
declare that His Majesty’s eldest Daughter, Her Royal 


forgot in her thirst for revenge. .the 


Princess dowager: see 


Sentle, or Princes Feathers, are of great Variety; but the | Highness Princess Louise Victoria Alexandra Daginar 


PRINCESS. 


(Duchess of Vile) shall henceforth beat the style aud title 
of Princess Royal. 

4, Princess Regont. a. A princess who is regent 
during the minority or the absence of the nominal 
soverelgn (in quot. 1714 applied to the Princess 
Ulrike Elecnore, sister of Charles XIT of Sweden, 
who was Kegent during his absence), b. The wife 
of the Prince Kegent. 

1714 Lond. Gaz. No, 52%0/1 It has been proposed in the 
Asseaibly of the States to enter intoa Treaty with the Allies 
of the North during the King’s Absence... But the Princess- 
Regent has declared that she cannot consent to any Negotia- 
tions of Peace without Instructions from his Majesty. 1812 
Chron. in Exantiner 4 May 282/2 The Princess Regent.. 
should go before the Prince Regent. 

II. 5. Applicd to a female, or anything per- 
sonified as ferninine, that is likened te a princess in 
pre-eminence or authority; formerly often to the 
Virgin Mary, also to female deities, etc. 

1380 Miner Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxviii. 45 Heil 
poe princesse of paramonr, Heil Blosme of Brere, 
Brihtest of ble. ¢ 32407 Lypc, Nesou & Sens. 2234 With the 
cheff princesse of kynde, Which that called ys nature. 142 
Jas. 1 Hingis Q. xcix, Pitonse princes, and planet merciable! 
1609 Brace (Donay) 1 Avngs xv. 13 He [Asa] removed also 
Maaca his mother, that she Shoutd not he princess in the 
sacrifices of Priapus. 1645-52 Boate Jred. Vat. fist. 64 
The Liffie is the princess of the lrish-Rivers, 1678 Vay. 
Man's Calt.73 This is the day of his Saviours resurrection, 
the flower of time, a princess amongst all other daies. 1898 
West. Gas. 23 F eb. 4/3 The princess of milliners and dress- 
maker to the Princess of Wales. 

6. A size of roofing slate, 24 inches by 14. 

1878 D. C. Davies Slate & Slate Quarry. 136 Princesses... 
Duchesses. . Marchionesses ., Countesses. a 

7. attrib. and Comb. (chiefly appositive), as 
princess-nun, ~president, -priest, -gucen, -worshtp, 

1594 Maatowe & Nasne Dido 1, Till that a Princesse 
hee conceau'd by Mars, Shall yeeld to dignitie a dubble 

irth. 2809 Maukin Gr? Blas ty. iv. 4 Your subjects.. may 
ask of you a princess-queen, descended froin a long line of 
kings. 1865 Rusxin Sesame ii. § 61 (1907) 69 [The] simple 

rincess-life of happy Nausicaa. 1880 Archzologia Cant, 
XILL 89 Mary, daughter of Edward I, and princess-nun of 
Amesbury. 

8. Princess (or princesse) dress, a lady’s robe of 
which the lengths of the bodice and skirt are cut in 
one piece; also applied to modifications of this 
shape; so princess-shape, frock, polonaise, robe, 
skirt, cle.; also princess-shaped adj., and princess 
adj, or ellipt. = princess-shaped. 

1879 Wesstea Suppl., Princesse, a.,..a term applied to a 
ladies’ costume, made with a train flowing from the 
shoulders, 1879 Mas. A. E. James Jad, Househ, Managem, 
14 Half a dozen white morning wrappers made Princesse 
shape. 1883 Pad? Mall G. 31 Dec. 6/1 A princesse dress of 
severe simplicity. 1887 Darly News 14 Oct. 6/1 The dress 
is princess-shaped at the back, 1898 /d/d. 15 Oct. 6/4 Sone 
gowns are plain, others princess, others donhle-skirted. 
1899 did. 15 July 7/4 The princess dress is rarely seen, but 
the long princess tunic, or polonaise, has come to stay. 1900 
Bladud 17 Oct. 6/2 A Princess skirt sounds an nnomaly, 
hut it. .is nothing more or less than an abbreviated robe; it 
comes np inore or less deeply towards the hust and is met 
hy the ubiquitous bolero. 

Hence + Princess v. Cookery, tras. to dress 
(neat) in a cettain way: sce quot. Ods. 

1969 J. Skeat Art Cookery 8 Sweetbreads Princessd. .. 
ines then with the lean of ham, and carrot cut thin, three 
rows in each sweethread. These must be done in an oven, 
and a good meat sance in the dish, with parsley chopt 
fine. A Leg of Lamb Princes'd. Take a fine white leg, 
and inlay it with ham, carrot, and chopt parsley [etc.]. 

Princessdom, [f. prec. sb. +-pom.] 
position, dignity, or territory of a princess. 

1883 M. BetHam-Epwaaps Ecchanuge no Rob: I 3 It 
had seemed probable at one time that she would lose her 

rincessdom altogether. 1900 Crockett Slack Donglas 469, 
Enve many castles there, and, they tell me, a princessdom 
of mine own. F 2 

Princessly (pritnsesli),a. [f-Princess + -1y}.] 
That is a princess or like a princess; befitting or 
appropriate to a princess. 

1747 Rictarpson Clarissa (1810) I. xxxi. 216 To engage het 
(for example-sake to her princessly danghter) to join in their 
cause, 1813 Lo. Brzon in Ld. é. Gower’s Rec. & Retin. 
(1903) 33 She is handsome. .and her manners are princessely 
[ste]. 1899 Juncr Parry Golt. Fusude ii. in Scarlet Herring, 
etc, 88 Imprinting a kingly kiss upoa her princessly cheek, 
[the king) rushed from the roont, 

Princess-ship (pricnsesjfip). [f Paixcxss + 
-sHtp.) The condition or fact of being a princess; 
with possessive as title for a princess. 

1733 Frecoine Quixote 1, vi, If your princess-ship could 
hot prevail on my master. 1884 Lucy B. Warrorp Van, 
ete, (1885) I. 13 Her days of princess-ship are over. 

+ Prince’tta, -ette. Trade name of a fabric. 

1844 G. Doon Textile Manuf, iv. 114 The trade-list of a 
large worsted-factory..contains the following enumeration, 
-. Merino, Say Plainback,..Says,.. Princettes. ¢ 1850 in 
Rachel J. Lowe Farm § nhad, (1883) 84 [On ordinary days 
She wore a thick camlet, which was called) ‘ Princetta stuff’. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Princeltas, n worsted fahric, 
which is sometimes made with a cotton warp. 

Prince-wood. Alse prince’s wood. A dark- 
colouted and light-veined timber produced by two 
W.Indian trees, Cordia gerascanthoidesand Hamelia 


ventricosa; also called Sparish elm. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2183/4 Stolen.., a strong Box of 
Princes Wood Varnished. 1707 Stoane Famaica 1. p. lv, 
The guods..exported from the island are Sugars, Indico, 


The 


1373 


Cotton-wool,..Prince-wood. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 170 | 


Bre Elm or Prince-wood..1s generally esteemed as one 
of the best timber woods in the island. 1858 Simatoxps 
Dict. Trade, Prince's-wood, a light-veined brown wood, the 
produce of Coridia Gerascanthus, obtained in Jamaica, and 
principally used forturning. 1866 Yreas. Bot., Princewood. 

+ Prince-worthy, «. Obs. [f. Prince sd. + 
Wonrtny a.) Worthy of or hefitting a prince. 

1574, Life Alp, Parker To Rr. Civh, His commendable 
and Princeworthy thyrste off knowledge had excused his 
ignorance. 1593-5 Norden's Spec. Brit, M'sex i. Pref., 
Prince-worthy tonch. 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Siondi's Ero. 
mena 58 To this her sound judgenient shee hath conjoyned 
a Prince-worthy erudition. 

+ Prinche, v. Ods. App. a by-form of Pixcu v. 

1390 Gower Conf 11. 290 Ther was with him non other 
fare, But forto prinche and forto spare, Of worldes muk 
to gete encress, 

Princify (pri-nsifoi), v. rare, [f. Prince sb. + 
-[t)ry.] trans, To make into a prince; to make 
princely, Hence Pritncified //. a., princelike, 
slately, majestic. So Princiflcation. (sorce-wa's.) 

1847 Thackeray Lords 4& Liv. i, Napoleon princified 
him. | 1859 — Virgin, v, The English girls..laughed at 
the princified airs which she gave herself. 1865 Daily Ted. 
8 Nov. 5/2 ‘The Emperor.. has been persuaded to do injudi- 
cious things— witness the princification of the Iturbides. 

Principal (pri-nsipil), . and sb. (adv.) Also 
3-6 prinoy-, prynci-, pryncy-; 3-6 -pale, 4-7 
-pall(e,s Sc.-paill; 5 prinsipall, -sepall, prynsi- 
pall, prencipall, -ale. [= F. principal (uth c. 
in Hatz,-Darm.), ad. L. principal-is fiest, chief, 
original, ptimitive; princely, imperial; as sb. in 
late L.an overscer, achiel; f. princeps, princip-em : 
see Prince sé, and -aL, In early use the adj. was 
often in plural privcifal(e)s (after F.) esp. when 
following the sb.] 

A. adj. I, General senses. 

1. First or highest in rank or importance ; that is 

at the head of all the rest; of the grealest account 


or value; foremost : = CHIEF a. 3. &. of persons. 

1297 R, Grouc. (Rolls) 9154, & pe bissop roger of salesbury 
after him snor anon. .& bo was be principal pe sacringe vor 
to do & vor ensample of hom opere encentede per to 
1390 Gowen Conf. LET. 144 As a king in special Above all 
othre is principal Of his poner. ¢1400 Maunorv. (1839) 
xxiii 248 Of his iij wyfes, the firste and the princypalle bat 
was Prestre lohnes donghter. 1 Coverpace £sther 
(Apocr.) xvi. 11 He was.. had in hye focaare ofeuery man, as 
the next and pryncipall vnto the kynge. 1578 in 1. H. Jeayes 


Catal. Charters Berkeley Castle (1892) 324 Robert Com- 


' mendatar of Dunfermelenge ene piccivell Secretar and 


| 


Ambassador. 166a J, Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. Ambats. 

The principal Minister, who among the Lutherans is 
ook'd ppon asa Bishup. 1795 Gentd, Aday. July 344/2 He was 
the principal projector of the fund for decayed musicians. 
1900 ronnie Leét. 26 Jan. 133/1 In the part of principal girl 
{ina pantomime] Miss L. L... dances and sings delightfully, 
. Miss F, L.as principal boy has no equal. 

b. of things. 

1386 Cuavces Pars. 7. P 4gt The remedie agayns the 
fonle synne of Enuye First is the lonynge of god principal 
and lonyng of his neighebor as hym self. ¢ 1400 Mauspev. 
(Roxb.) v. 14 Pe principale citee of Cypre es Famagost. 
1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (3859) 71 This hows is 
chyef and pryncipalle of alle other howses. 1546 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 The princypall purpose of our 
entent. 16zx Bante Prov. iv. 7 Wisedome is the principall 
thing, therefore get wisedome. | 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his 
Logic 1. xvii. 62 Cause Efficient is divided into Principal and 
Jess Principal. 1799 G. Suitn Ladoratory |. rat Your first 
or principal matter for enamel! colours, 1860 TyNpALt Glac, 
1. xv. 100 The glacier which had filled the principal valley. 
1875 ae ee do (ed. 2) LI, 27 Their principal food is flour 
and meal. 


2. Less definitely: Belonging to the first or 
highest group in rank or importance; of the first 
order; main, prominent, leading: = CHIEF a. 4. 
In this sense formerly sometimes with comparative 
principaller (or more principal), often with super- 
lative principallest (or most principal) ; otherwise 
referring usually to a number of individuals, 


a. of things. pial 

erage S. Eng, Leg. 1. 1 te waleres princi- 
paleaet alle ne beoth ef ton ne ae pat opur 
seuerne, and temes be pridde iss 12340 Hameote Pr. 
Conse. 7299 Yhit es over base a payne generaile, Pat of alle 
other es mast principalle. ¢2391 Cuaucer Asérol. 1. § 5 
The 4 quarters of thin astrelahie, deuyded after_the 4 
principals plages or quarters of the firmament. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Bjh, The scoler which wy! lerne ought to hane thre 

ryncipalle condycions. °1§33 est. Edor. (Surtees) VI. 36 
The fyve pryncypall woundes of our Lord, 1577 B. Gooce 
HHeresbach's Flush. (1586) 10 Water is one of the —. 
palest things to be cared for. 1665 Bovte Occas. Kef. v. 
1, A further and more Re Consideration. 1690 in 
Locke Govt. 1. vi. § 62 He..has the ey, over the 
Woman, as being the nobler nnd principaller Agent in 
Generation. 1723 Presen? St. Russia 1. 305 Among the 
Drugs which Russia produces, Rhubarb is one of the most 

rincipal. 1874 J. Sucty Sensation & Fninition xi, 298 
Chavgtre, is hut one, though a principal, source of interest 
among several that are employed by the drama, 


b. of persons. 

¢2400 MAunDvEv. (1839) xxii, 242 It hath xii princypalle 
kynges in xii prouynces, ¢1430 Lypc. Ain. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 4 Alle clad in white, and the most principalle Afforne 
in reed, with thaire mayre ee: 15a3. Lo. Berneas 
Froiss. 1. clxi, 196 The frenche kynge wolde nat agree with- 
out he myght haue foure of the princypallest of the englyssh- 
men at his pleasure. 1598 Gaxnewey Ziacitus’ Aun. 1. Vil 


PRINCIPAL. 


(1622) 11 Certaine of the Principallest Gentlemen of the citic. 
1648 Gace West Jud. 133 A principal! family of Indians, who 
nre said to descend from theancient Kings. 1772 FaaxKtin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 73, ] made acquaintance with many 
principal people of the province, 1808 Etyanor Steati 
Bristol Heiress U1, 263 Attended by some of the principal 
of the nobility. 4 ‘ 

3. Spectally great (in comparison with things of 
the kind generally) ; of high degree or importance ; 
speclal, eminent. Now rare or Obs. 

1417 Let. to Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1.55 The 
same beinge soe gracious and joyous Newes as any can 
imagine or thinke to the principal! comforte and especiall 
consolation of us and all your faythfull subjectes. 1424 
in Catr. Pat. Rolls, 8 I7en. Vi 30 The xxiii) aldermen.. 
xal..supporten the mair..wnlkyng with hym on principal 
dayes and in procession. 1576 Frening Panopl. Epist. 353 
Some beastes..as they are vnto man principal benefites, so 
to themselues and to their kind, they are most louing and 
tender, 161 Biste Zranvst Pref 3 The Pen-men [of the 
Scripture being such as were] endewed with a _principall 
portion of Gods spirit. 1748 Haatitey Observ. Man 10 iii, 
213 That which is prior in the Order of Nature is always 
less perfect and principal, than that which is posterior. 1868 
Busunece Sera. Living Subj. 252 Which is understood to 
be the manner to a principal degree of a certain immense 
trading house. 

+4. Of special quality; excellent, goodly, choice; 
first-class, first-rate. Oés. 

€ 1430 Lynins Virg. + in palijs so principal 1 pleyde 
prey i wipoute mys. 1535 CoveapALe Some Sol.v.t is 

ippes droppe as the flonres of the most principall Myrre. 
21552 Letaxo ftin, 1V. 44 From Kiddey Mouth..to the 
Mouthe of Thawin ae ats by very principal good Corn 
Ground. + Nasne Pasgnil y HAs ae iij b, A great 
Nosegay in his hande, of the principalest flowers 1 could 
gather, 1609 Biste (Douay) Lack, xxvii. 17 Juda and the 
land of Israel they were thy merchants in the principal corne 
oe in frumento prinio}. , 

+5. Of, belonging to, or befitting a prince; 
princely, royal. Obs. 

13.. £.£, Addit, P. B. 1581 Vyrst knew hit pe kyng & 
alle be cort after In pe palays pryncipale. Bs ne Wyeour 
Esther ii, 18 He 3af reste to alle prouyncis, and grauntide 
large 3iftis aftir principal gret doing [1388 the worschipful 
doyng of a prynce; Vadg. magnificentiam principalem). 
— Ps.\. 14 (li. 12] With the spirit principal conferme thou 
me [Vides spiritn principali confirma me, LXX wvedmare 
Nyenovixg otiptov we; Covernace, etc. with thy free spirit}. 
1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (Parker Soc.) 499 Give 
me the comfort of thy saving help again, and strengthen me 
witha pancin Spirit. 158a Bentrey Mou, Matrones Ep. 
Ded., Hauing the principal and heroicall spirit of your hole 
father ee ing Dauid. x59 Srexser A/niopotutas 380 
But walke at will, and wandred to and fro, In the pride of 
his freedome principall. 

TI. Special and technical senses. 

6. Of money: Constitnting the primary or original 

sum; that is the main or capital sum invested or 


lent, and yielding interest or income; capital, 


' capitalized. (Cf. B. 9.) 


t Principal cost, mouey, original or prime cost. 

1340 Ayeud, 35 Hi..makep olte of be gauel principale 
dette. 1494 Fanyan Chroa. vit. 496 11 was ordeyned y* the 
sayd,.dettunrs to the sayd vsurers shuld paye the pryn- 
cipall dette vnto the kynge at theyr dayes of payment. 
1540-1 Exvot Jiage Gow. 121 He desired theym .. to take 
for that time their principal! summie that was borowed, and 
clerely to remette the residue. ¢ 1677 in Marvell Growth 
Popery 62 The parties..swore the Principal Costs of their 
Goods was to the Value of 3092, a 1687 Petty Pol. A rith, 
Pref, (2690) aiij, Actions [shares] in the East-India Com- 
pany are near double the principal atone 1731 Gay Let. 
to Swift 20 Mar., At the same time tell me what I shall 
do with the principal sum. 1852 Baicut Let. to Dr. Gray 
25 Oct. in Speeches (1876) 549/2, 500,po0d. anonm..or a 
i a suin, at twenty years’ purchase, of 10,000,000/, 1864 

Vill in Law Rep. (1871) 11 Eq. 232, 1 declare ian af 
id [etc.). 


income arising from my principal money shall be 
[Mauins /6fd, 234 In using the words ‘ principal money 
think he intended to signify all his capital.] 

7. Law. a, That is the chief person concerned 
in some action or proceeding ; esf. that ts the actual 
perpetrator of, or directly responsible for, a crime: 
cf. B. 2b. 200s. b. Principal challenge: a chal- 
lenge against a jury, or against a particular jurer, 
alleging a fact such as, if proved, would disqualify 
such jury or juror as a matter of law. 

Paston Lett. 1.74 Before the coroner of Coveatre, 2 
on the sygth of the ey ther ben endited, as prynsipall 
for the deth of Richnrd Stafford, Syr Robert Harcourt and 
the ij. men that ben dede. And for the ij. men of Harcourts 
that ben dede, ther ben endited ij. men of Syr Umfrey as 
er 1486 Act 3 Hea. Vii, ce 2 Snch Mis-doe: 

‘akers,..and Receitors..[shall] be.. judged as principa 
Felons. 1553 Brenoe Q. Curtins vi. 112b, The residue of 
the counsail were of opinion that Philotas woulde nener 
hane conseiled this conspiracie, excepte he bad bene either 

rincipall or priuye therunto. 1607-72 Challenge principal 

see CHALLENGE 56.3) 1768 Brackstoxs Com. IL]. xxii. 
363 A principal challenge is such, where the cause assigned 
Carries with it printa facie evident marks of eis 
of malice or favour. “1863 H. Cox /vstit. tt, iit. 354 Where 
there are manifest reasons of suspecting partiality. .1n which 
case the challenge is called a princi lenge. 

+8. Of a document: Original (as opposed to 


acopy): cf. B. 5. Obs. x 
cePp 6th Repo Hiet MSS. Comm, 642/1 This is the 


autentik and iust copy of the principal lettir aboue men- 
tionat,..And the same original! in midaipall extant to 
schaw will testifie, 

. Grant, Said of a sentence or clanse, or of 
a word (esp. a verb), in relation to another which 
is auxiliary 1o or dependent upon tt: opp, to 


PRINCIPAL. 


subordinate or dependent, Principal paris of a 


verb: see Parr sé. 19 Bs ere ti ae, 

1890 Stockwoop Awdes Construct. 2 After the nominati 
etn the principal verbe... First of all, the prin- 
cipall verbe inust ( sought ont. 3824 L. Murray Lng 
Gram, (ed. 5) I. 272 This rule refers to principal, not to 
auxiliary verbs..the principal and its auxiliary form but 
one verb. 3871 Rosy Lat, Gram. w. iii. § 1024 A compound 
sentence contains two or more single sentences. Ber Uy a 
not independent of each other, one will be principal an 
others subordinate. 
may itself be principal to a third sentence. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gras, (ed. 21) Ri 00 A. Complex Sentence is one which, 
besides a principal subject and predicate, contains one or 
more subordinate clauses, which have subjects and predi- 
cates of theirown. /éfd, § 403 A Substantive Clause..may 
be either the subject or the chject of the verb in the principal 
clause, 


10. Buidding. Applied to the main rafters, posts, 
or braces in the wooden framework of a building, 


which support the chief strain. Cf. B. 7. 

1594 Prat Fewell-to. 1 10 The Beers Bowes, the 
Rafters, and the beames of any house, 1663 GERDIER 
Counsel 45 Beams of the Roof for the principal Rafters to 
stand on 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 163 Principal-Posts, 
the corner Posts ofa Carcass. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 
H, Principal Posts, inany wooden Building, are the Corner 
Posts. 1860 Weate Dict. Terms Archit. Principal brace, 
a brace immediately under the principal rafters or parallel 
to them, in a state of compression, assisting with the princi- 
pals to support the timbers of a roof. 


ll. Afath., etc. 

Principal axis: (a) of a conic, that axis which passes 
through the foci, the transverse axis (opp. to confugate axis); 
(4) each of three lines in a body or system used as the chief 
lines of reference in relation to forces operating upon it; as 
Principal axes of inertia, of stress (sec quots.). Principal 
Jecus of a lens or concave mirror, the focus of rays that impinge 
upon it parallel to its axis, Principal plane: (a) of a 
symmetrical body, an imaginary plane of symmetry, as, in 
an oblate or prolate spheroid, the plane passing through the 
centre at right angles to the axis of revolution; in an 
ellipsvid there are three principal planes at right angles to 
each other, two of which pass through the longest axis, and 
the third through the centre of both the others ; (8) of stress: 
see quot. 1883. Principal point, in Perspective, the point 
where the principal ray meets the plane of delineation, 
Principal points of a lens or combination of lenses (tr, Ger. 
Haupipunkte, Gauss), two points on the opticalaxis such that 
the straight line between ibe 
the object is parallel to that between the second and the 
corresponding point of the image. Principal ray, in 
Perspective, the straight line from the point of sight per- 
pendicular to the plane of delineation. — Préncipal section 
of a crystal, any section passing through the optical axis. 
Principat value, the one real value of a function which has 
also several imaginary values, 

170q J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Principal Ray, in Per. 
spective. /éfd., Principal Point, which some Writers call 
the Centre of the Picture, and the Point of Concurrence. 
1831 Brewster Oftics i. 9 When the rays which the mirror 
collects are parallel, as in the present case, the point F is 
called its. upd ss Jocus, or its focus for parallel rays. 
Zid. xvii. 151 Every plane passing through the axis is 
called a principal section a the crystal, 1852 Satmon 
Analytic Geom. Three Dimens, iv. 45 A diametral plane is 
said to be principal if it be perpendicular to the chords to 
which it is conjugate... Hence a quadric has in general three 
principal diametral planes, the three diameters perpendicular 
to which are called the axes of the surface. 1879 ‘Tomson 
& Tait Nat. Philos, I, 1. 262 Any axis is called a principal 
axis of a body's inertia, or simply a principal axis of the 
body, if when the body rotates round it the centrifugal 
forces either balance or are reducible to a single force, 1882 
Rourn Dyramics Rigid Bodies (ed. 4) 99 The existence of 
principal axes was first established by Segner in the work 
Specimen Theoriz Turbinum. 1883 Tuomsox & Tart Nat. 
Philos. 1. 11, 207 For any stress. .there are three determinate 
planes at right angles to one another such that the force 
acting in the solid across each of them is precisely per- 
pendicular to it, These planes are called the principal or 
normal planes of the stress 3 the forces upon them, per unit 
area,—its principal or normal tractions; and the lines per- 
cee to them,—its principal or normal axes. 

. SO, 


I. 1. A chief or head man or woman; a chicf, 
head, Tuler, commander, superior; a governor, 
a presiding officer, as the head of a religious or 
educational institution, the manager of a house of 


business, an employer, etc. ; +the master or mistress 
ofa ieee (obs.). 

1390 Gower Con/, IT. 345 Criseide,.. Which was. .Of thilke 
temple principal, Wher Phebus hadde his sacrifice. ¢ 1400 
Rule St. Benet 2211 pe Priores als principall Es ‘lady’ & 
leder of bam all. ¢1gg0 Alphabet of Tales 2rg Sho..went 
vnto ane abbay..And when per principall was dead, sho 
was made principall. 3489 Caxton Faytes of A. mi. ii. 170 
The Emperoure of Rome.,is the pryncypall of the worlde. 
1608 Suaxs. Per, iy. vi. 89 Why, hath your principall made 
knowne vnte you who lam? 2754 Ricnarnson Grandison 
(1781) ITI. vii. 48 The Servants throughout the house adore 
you: And I am sure their principals do. 1805 Sura IVinter 
t# Lond, (1806) I, 43 [He] attended the banking-hause in the 
capacity of a pupil, who was hereafter to becomea principal 
in the concern. 1836 Sin H. TAvion Statesman xxiii. 167 
A minister's private secretary has the care and manage: 
ment, under his principal's direction, of all affairs relating 
to the disposal of offices and employments. 

b. jig, or transf. Of a thing. 

1390 Gowen Conf, I. 322 Thi will is thi principal, And 
hath the lordschipe of thi witt. /éid. IIT. 101 So is the 
herte principal, To whom reson in special Is yove as for the 
Governance, Giszo 26 Pol. Poems xv. 14 Pe brayn is 
pryncypal Chef of counseil ymagen yng. 

Hiss Ya Great Britain, outside Oxford and Cam- 

ridge, the most usnal designation of the head of 


are 
the 


lbid. § 1032 A subordinate sentence | 


| 


first of these and aay point of | 


1374 


a COLLEGE In senses 4c, d, €; sometimes also ia 
seases 4a, b, and often in 4f; also of the head of 


a llAuy (sense 4b). (Cf. PRESIDENT 2.) 

Not used in the colleges of the university of Cambridge, and 
only in three of those of Oxford (but, in both, the halls, and 
the denominational and women's colleges have Principals). 

1563 Act 27 fen. VITI, c. 42 § : The Deanes, Wardeynes, 
Pravostes, Muisters, Presidentes, Rectours, Principalles,.. 
Scolers and Studentes..within the said Universities, 1569 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.675 Maister Alexander Andir- 
son principall, Maister Andro Galloway sub-principall,.. 
of the College of Auld Abirdene. 158a Neg. Privy Council 
Scot. HT. 490 Maister Thomas Smetoun, principall of the 
College of Glasgow. 1691 [see Paincipatity 6]. 1706 Puittirs 
8.v., The chief person in some of the Inns of Chancery is also 
called oe of the House. 1899 Oxford Unty. Cal, 511 
The King’s Hall and College of Brasenose... The foundation 
was for a Principal and_twelve fellows. 1900 Oxford 


Directory 104, Mansfield College, founded here in October 


‘ongregationalists as a Faculty of Theology. 
Principal, Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D.  Zdid. 106 
Lady Margaret Ilall, founded in ee for the higher educa- 
tion of women, Lady Principal, Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
r Camb. Univ. Galena’ 795 A student of.. Newnham 

‘ollege may present..a certificate signed by the Principal 
ofher College. 7 . 

+d. f/. Priacipal or chief men; leading or 
prominent persons; nobles, notables. Ods. 

1388 Wyeiir Fer. xxv. 34 5elle, 3¢ scheepherdis, and crye, 
and 3e princypals of the floc. 1460 Carcrave Caron. (Rolls) 
160 Ther the yng tok the principalis of London, and sette 
bem in prison at Wyndsore. 1576 Fresine Panopl. Epist. 
Ajj, The principals of ech Prouince, stayed themselues vpon 
his determination, 1588 Parxe tr. Afendoza's Hist. China 
20 ‘The garments which the nobles and principals do vse, 
bee of silke. 
Parliament the Heads and Principals of his Enemies. 

2. A chief actor or doer; the chief person en- 
gaged in some transaction or function, esp. in 
relation to one employed by or acting for him 
(deputy, agent, etc.); the person for whom and by 
whose authority another acts. 

_ 1625 Bacon &ss., Faction (Arb.) 81 Those that are Seconds 
in Factions, doe many times.. prove Principals. ¢ 1645 
Howett Lett. (1650) 1. 58 Their factors live in better 
equi 
besides, than their masters and principals in London. 1654 
Pru. Let. to Secr. Thurloe 29 July in Vaughan Protectorate 
O. Crourwell (1838) I, 35 He will say, ‘I shall report this 
your answer to my principals *, 


1886 by the 


that is to those that sent me, 
elt is a form of speaking not yet in fashion in England. 
Ja) Lond, Gaz. No. 4368/2 The Deputy was dismissed 
with no other Reply than, ‘Vhat they would send an Answer 
to his Principals in due Time. 1732 Pore Zss. Afan 1. 57 
So man, who here seems principa) alone Perhaps acts 
second to some sphere unknown, 17.. Swirt (J.), We were 
uot principals, but auxiliaries in the war, 1788 Jerrerson 
Wret, (1859) 1). 496 The functions of the vice-consul would 
become dormant during the presence of his principal. 1848 
Wuanton Law Lex. s.v., He who being competent and 
sui Juris to do any act for his owa benefit or un his own 
account, employs another person to do it, is called the 
principal, constituent, or employer, and he who is thus 
employed is called the agent, attorney, proxy, or delegate. 

b. A person directly responsible for a crime, 
either as the actual perpetrator (prisetpal in the 
first degree), or as present, aiding and abetting, at 
the commission of it (principal in the second degree). 
Opp. to Accgessary. (Cf. A. 7a.) 

3594 Nasuz Unjort, Trav. 40 To prison was I sent as 
principal, and my master as accessarie. 15996 Srensra State 
fret. Wks, (Globe) 620/1 By the Common Lawe, the acces- 
soryes cannot be proceeded agaynst, till the principall 
receave his tryall, 1769 Bracustone Contm, TV. iii, 34 A 
man may be principal in an offence in two degrees. “1771 
Funius Lett, xlix. (1820) 257 In murder you are both princi- 
pals. 1849 Macautay “Hist. Eng. v. (1891) 1. 312 In cases 
of felony, a distinction..is made between the principal and 
the accessory after the fact. 

c. A person for whom another is surety; one 
who is primarily liable for a debt. 

1576 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WW. 545 We Alexander 
Arbuthnot merchand, and Thomas Bassinden imprentair.. 
bindis and oblissis us, conjunctlie and severalie as princi- 
pallis; David Guthrie [etc.] as souirteis conjunctlie ond 
severalie. 165a Z, Bovp in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 
The foirsaids persones principallis and catiounaris. 1789 W. 
Brown Cases Chancery 11. 8: ‘The defendant .. insisted 
upoo the benefit of the said plaintiff ‘s bond, and that he was 
to be deemed a (Fae and not a surety, 180a La, Epon 
in Vesey's Rep. V1. 734 But the surety is a guarantee; and 
it is his business to see, whether the principal pays, and not 
that of thecreditor. 1848 Warton Law Lex.s.v.Guaranty, 
A surety or guarantor who has paid the debt of his principal, 
Is entitled to a reimbursement ihereran - Story on Contracts, 


ot ve 

,_ a. Each of the actual or inteadiag combatants 
in a duel, as distinguished from their seconds, 

. 1824 Scott S¢, Roman's xxix, Your principal, 1 presume, 
is Sir Biogo Binks?..I have not forgotten that there is an 
unfortunate affair between us. 1837 Dickens Pick, ii, 

We may place our men, then, I think ", observed the officer, 
with as much indifference as if the ocipals were chess-men, 
and the Seconds players, 1848 W. H. Ket tr. ZL. Blanc's 
Hist. Ten Y. U..232 The principals were placed at forty 
paces from each other, and were to fire as they advanced. 

e. Each of the solo or leading performers at 
a concert, as distinguished from the members of 
the band or chorus. 

388: W. H. Stone in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 
Cipals, in modern musical language, 
players in a concert, 

II. 3. The chief, maia, or most importaat thing, 
part, point, or elemeat. ? Ods, 


32/1 Prine 
are the solo singers or 


1612 Bacon Hex, VIZ 11 To attaint by | 


ge, and in a more splendid manner than in all Italy | 


PRINCIPAL. 


| Inearly quots. perh. the adj. 

1396-7 in Eng. /7ist, Rev. (1907) XXII. 298 Fals beleue, 
be whiche is be principal of pe deuelis craft. ¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 85 Ppys ys be brydde medicyne, 
his properte ys to efforce pe pryue, and namly be pryucy- 

| pales. 1523 Lo. Bernxers /roiss. 1, eccexxvi. 748 ‘They 
shulde take downe the leaues of the gates of the foure 
rincypals of the cytie. 2596 Srenser J. QO. v. x.2 That 
| Vertue.. Which. .to preserve inviolated right Olt spilles the 
| principall to save the part. 1611 W. Scrarzr A’cy (1629) 35, 
I meane not to prosecute every pees at large, but 
to enll out the principals. 1726 Avurre Parergou 21 A 
Quality is said tobe an Accessory unto a Fact or Crime, 
which is the Principal. 1845 Stoopaat Gram. in Eucyel. 
Afetrop. (1847) L. 16/1 The words which are necessary for 
communicating the thought..may well be called principals, 
and those which only help to make out the thought more 
fully and distinctly may be called accessories. 

+b. Jn principal: principally, chiefly. Ods. 

i Gower Conf. I11. 85 As of thre pointz in principal. 

| Wherof the ferste in special Is Theorique. 1470-85 Matorv 

Arthur vi. xi. 198 That wylle 1 refuse in pryncypal for 

| drede of god. 181g Souruzy Left. (1856) Il. 410 Thanks to 
my friends, and to you in principal, 

te. A primary or fandameatal point of a subject, 

| upon which the rest depend; a PrincieLy (in most 

or all cases app. idenlified with that word, or 


perhaps an erroneous spelliag of it). Ods. 


| _ 4845 Jove Exp. Dan, Argt. 5b, Let euery diligent reder 
knowe hymselfe miche to haue profited, if he but the cheif 


principalls vnderstand, although it he but meanly. 1578 
Cad. in Maitl. Cl Afisc. (1840) I. 11 The principallis of 
astronomie. 1663 Flagellum or O. C: roltiteer? (ed. 2) 4 His 
Father..sent him to School to learn the Elements of Lan- 
guage and principals of Religion. 1784 J. Baray in Lecé. 
Paint. iv. (1848) 158 A centre and a great uniting principal 
| which associates all parts of the composition. 1816 Accum 
Chem, Tests (1818) 51 The test combines with some principal 
of the body. 

+4. The head, top. Ods. rare—). 

@1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. DL, Aurel. xiviii. (1535) 93 
In the principal of the sayd table was pictured a Bulle, 

+5. The original document, drawing, painting, 
etc., from which a copy is made; an original. Ods. 
(Cf. A. 8.) 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Cont. 78 He shewed him the 
copie of the confederacie, promysing hym also the principall. 
1646 Crasnaw Delights Muses, Upon Dk. York's Birth 48 
Thou art of all This well-ewrought copy the fair principal. 
1660 Pepys Diary 19 May, Another pretty piece of painting 
T saw, on which there was a great wager laid by young 
Pinkney and me whether it was a principal or a copy. 

+b. Origin, sonrce. Cf. Principte sd. 2. Ods. 
1sss W. Watreman Fardle Factions 1, i.27 To Jupiter 
also thei Sacrificed, and did honour as to y* principal of 
| life. 1616 R. C, Veswes' Whistle 1.18 For heresie, Scisme, 
| Puritanisme, Brownisme, papistrie,.. Proceed from thee, 
thou art the principall. > 
+6. The best beast or other chattel of any kind 


bequeathed, or passing by custom. Ods. exc. “zst. 

3367 Gonny term) Coram Rege Roll 4: Edw. 111. ro, 21 
Consuetudo hundredi de Stretford in com. Oxon,, talis est 
quod heredes terrarum et tenementorum .. post mortem 
antecessoruin suorum habebunt .. principalia, videlicet de 
quecemgue genere catallorum, utensilium et necessariorum 
lomorum et culturarum melius catallum illius generis, vide- 
licet optimum plaustrum optima caruca et optimum ciphum, 
et sic de aliis instrumentis [etc]. 1420 £, £. IV ills (1882) 47, 
I bequeth my body to be beryed yn the chapele..and my 
beste best in the name off principale. 1424 77d. 57 After my 
principal is taken, I wul my wy! haf my best ambeler. 151 
in 10th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App, Vv. 325 Forasmuch as 
taking of such principales is not by commene lawe, butt 
only ie custume and usage. 1era in Southwell Visit. 
(Camden) x15 Item I bequeth m: t horse for ny princi- 
all. 1534 did. 138, I gyffe and bequethe unto the vicar 
lor my principall accordynge to the acte of parliament, 
1670 Brount Law Dict. Principal,..an Heir-lome. 1895 
Potzock & Marreana Eng, Law II, n. vi. § 4. 361 There are 
many traces of local customs which under the ‘name of 
‘principals ' or ‘heirlooms’, will give him [the heir-at-law] 
various chattels, not merely his ancestor's sword and hau- 
berk, but the best chattel of every different kind, the best 
horse (if the church does not take it) and the best ox, the 

best chair and the best table, the best pan and the best pot. 
7. Building. A principal rafter (sce A. 10) ; any 
onc of the rafters npon which rest the purlins 
which support the commoa rafters. Also applied 


to a main iron girder. 

1448-9 In Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 10 The 
tincipalles shalbe..x incb thik with a purlyn in the Middes 
| from one principall to a nother, 2979 /d/d, I. 310 Braces to 
| the principals eche of them xij foote longe. 1624 A. Wotton 
Runne fr. Rome 4 Vo trie how every tenant and mortuis is 
fitted each to other, what principals are too weake, which 
peeces are too long. £778 Phil. Surv. S. Jred, 146 The 
remainder they lay parallel to the principals, 1860 [see 
A. 10]. 1898 Westin. Gas. 25 Mar. 7/2 Four massive iron 
rincipals (or girders) of a buildiag in course of erection.. 
el} yesterday afternoon. J 

+8. Aa upright pillar or stem having branches 
to bear tapers ; formerly used on a ‘ hearse OmObs: 
ais48 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vili 1h, A curious herse 
made of .ix. principales, full of lightes. 1594 in Coll. Top. 
§ Gen.-(1837) LV. 286 This .. Bishope of Norwiche was 
buried with a hearse of foure pryncypales or vprightes. 
£849 Rock Ch. of Fathers vii. 11. 496 These uprights ofa 
hearse of lights], technically called ‘principals’. | 

®. The original sam of money dealt with in any 
transaction, as distinguished from any later accre- 
tions; the sum lent or invested upon which interest 
is paid ; the capital sum as distinguished from the 
interest ; also, capital as distinguished from iacome. 


| (CE A, 6). 


PRINCIPALITY. 


€1390 Fart or Marcu Led. in Ree. Priory Coldingham 
(Surtees) 65 We re garve rayse till us alle the fermes and 
the profittes of Coldynghame, quylle we be assethit als wele 
for owr scathes and of our costages as of our principale. 
sox Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1, xxi. T viijb, 
And the other it receyue oner the pryncypall for to kepehym, 
& to recompense hym the domage. 1571 4ct 13 Edis. c. 8 
§ 4 So muche as shal be reserved by way of Usurie above the 
Principall for any Money so to be lent. 1572 T. Witson 
Disc. Venrye Bs. 1695 Drvoen Persins vi. 159 Put out thy 
Principal..: Live of the Use, 1728 T.Snxaipan ersites vi. 
(1739) 3 But you have broke in upon the Principal. That 
I did for ny own Use, 3827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 129 
The sum of the principal and its interest added together, is 
called the Amount. 1866 Settdement in Law fap. (1908) 
1 Ch. 523 To hold as well the capital or principal of the said 
trust funds as the dividends, interest and annual Income 
thereof upon the usual trusts for the children of the marriage. 
1868 M. E.G. Dure Pol, Surv, 14 lt will facilitate the re- 
duction of the principal of the National Debt. 

Aig. 1818 Byaon Funan 1. cexiii, 1 Have spent my life, both 
interest and principal. 1874 T. Harpy Far /». Madding Cr. 
xli, ‘You'll never see Fanny Robin no more—ise nor 

rincipal—ma‘am . ‘Why?’ ‘Because she's dead in the 

nion *. 

10, Falconry. Each of the two principal feathers 
in each wing (the two oulermost primaries). 

1575 Tuaarav. Falconrie 120 Then cutte off some part of 
hir peo principellag in each wing. 1579 E. K. in Spenser's 
Skeph. Cat. Ep. Ded., So finally flyeth this our new Poete, 
as a bird, whose pencipels be scarce growen ont. 1677 N. 
Cox Gentl, Recreat. (ed. 2) 186. 

lL. Afus. ta. The subject of a fugue or other 
contrapuntal piece, as distinguished from the answer 
or ‘reply *. Ods. 

1597 Moatey Jutrod. Jus. 105 The first [sort of double 
descant] is, when the principall (that is the thing as it is 
firste made) and the replie..are sung changing the e5. 
1 Statner & Baarett Diet. Mus. Terms, Principal 
(Old Eng.), the subject of a fugue, the answer being termed 
the Reply, e 

b. An organ-stop of the same quality as the 
Open Diapason, but nn octave higher in pitch. 
+ Small principal (obs.), 2 similar stop two octaves 
higher than the open diapason; now called fi/eenth. 
Also, with qualification, applied to other stops an 
octave higher than the ordinary pitch, as Dadetana 
Principal (also called DuLcET). 

In German, Prinzipal is aypied to the Open Diapason, 
and (with qualifications) to ail stops of the same quality, of 
any pitch higher or lower, 

1613 Organ Specif. Worcester Cathedral, The particulars 
of the great organ, 2 principals of mettal, 1 twelfth of mettal. 
Tid. In the chaire organ, 1 principal of mettal, x flute of 
wood, r sma] perce or fiftenth of mettal. 1776 Hawkixs 
Hist, Mus, \V. i. § 10. 46 The simple stops are the.. 
Principal. .and some others. 1789 Organ Speci. Greenwich 
Hosp. in Grove Diet. Afxs. V1. $9°(2 Swell Organ. Open 
Diapason. Stopped Diapason. Dulciana. Principal. Dul- 
ciana Principal. 1881 Broapnouse Afus. Acoustics 219 The 
principal is a stop of four feet in length. : 

+c. A kind of trumpet used in the orchestra in 


the time of Handel: see quots. Ods. 

1881 W, H. Stone in Grove Dict, Mus. II. 32/1 Principal 
or Prinzigale, a term employed in many of Handel's scores 
for the third trumpet part... It is obvious that whereas the 
tromba..represented the old small-bored instrament now 
obsolete,..the Principal, .more nearly resembled the modern 
large-bored military trumpet. 1898 Sratnea & Barrett 
Dict. Ains. Terms, Principal, the name given by Handel 
to the third trampet in the Dettingen ‘Te Deum‘. 

+ C, adv. Principally, chietly ; in the chief place. 

1400 Destr, Troy 2895 And prinsipall of Parys the pepull 
dessiret, Of pat comly to Ken. 1456 in eagerly Leet BR. 
(EK. E.'T.S.) 288 Prince Edwarde, my gostly chylde, whom I 
love principall, 1480 Newcastle Aferch. Vent. (Surtees) I. 5 
Maires, shereffs, and aldermen.,shall go princypall in the 
sayd solem procession, F e 

Principality (prinsipe'liti). Forms: a, 4-5 
principalte, (4 pry-, § -tee). 8. 4-6 princi- 
palite, etc. (with y for 7; also § -ete), §-7 -allitie, 
6-7 -alitie, (6 -ye), 6- principality. [ME. 
principalite, principalle, a. OF. principalite (€ 1170 
in Godef.) dominion, power (in mod.F. principalilé 
headship of a college); also principaltee (1362 in 
Godef. Compl. and in AF.), in mod.F. princepanté 
territory of a prince; both ad. late L. principa- 
“itdt-em the first place, pony, in med.L, also 
the authority or territory of a prince, f, priicipal-is 
PRINCIPAL @.: see -ITy.] ; 

1, The quality, condition, or fact of being princi- 
pal; chief place orrank; pre-eminence. Now rare. 

a, 138 T. Usx Jest, Love ut. iii. (Skeat) |. 12 For right as 
man halte the principalte of al thing vnder his beinge, in 
the masculyne gender. ¢xq00 Lanjfranc's Cirurg. 85 Po 
lymes pat ban ree in mannes ba a... 

B. c1380 Were Ws. (1880) 327 As wille hap principalite 
to-fore witt of mannes soule, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
202/2 He was sayd chief by reson of the pryncipalyte in 
prelacyon, 1576 Baxea Fewel? % iealth 160b, For the 
recovering of memory, defnesse, and the crampe, thisobtaineth 
principalitie, 1631 Gouce God's Arrows i. § 5. 191 The 
word .,signifieth to obtaioe principality, or to prevaile. 
a@ 1677 Manton Christ's Eternal Exist. vi. Wks. 1870 1. 468 
Christ hath the primacy of order and the babi aol of 
influence. 1884 Ue aed St. Mark's Rest x. § 196 The 
heavenly look on the face of St. Stephen is not set off with 
raised light, or opposed shade, or principality of place. 

+b. That which is principal; the chief point or 
part. Ods. : 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 29 b, But now let vs heare in eche 
Plant his principalitie. «1619 Fotnraay Atheon, t xi. § § 


1375 


(1622) 121 The Atheist, giuing 
and seruice, onely to himselfe. : 

2. The position, dignily, or dominion of a prince 
or chief ruler ; sovereignty; supreme authority. 

a, 13. £, 8. Alii, P. B 1672 Now is alle by Yaseen 

t at ones. 1387 Trevisa fligder (Rolls) 1V. 225 He 
rou3zte al be worlde into oon principalte and lordschip 

B. 1400-0 Alexander 2311 In a wrath pe wale kyn 
swyth Him of his principalete priued. Ya 100 Chester Pi, 
xii. 2 Now hy my soverayntie I sweare and principalitie 
that I beare. 1860 Brace (Genev.) 7%¢. iii, 1 Pvt them in 
remembrance that they be subiect to the Principalities [x88 
R. V, rulers] & powers. 1589 Coorna Adinon, 157 At the 
beginning.., all men were alike, there was no Bape Hite. 
1643 Payxne Sov. Power Parl. 1 (ed. 2) 92 If a Royall 
Principality be thus instituted, as it is in the proper pleasure 
and power of the people to ordaine. 7 VASHINGTON tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. iit. M.'s Wks. 1851 VIM. 65 Josephus... 
calls the Commonwealth of the Hebrews a Theocracy, 
because the principality was in God only. 1797 Winston 
Josephus, Antig, xm. viii. § 2 The first year of the princi- 
palityof Hyrcanus. 1878-83 Viccant Life & Times Machia- 
vedi? (1892) I]. 11. iv. Bo He then goes on to trent of the 
civil principality. 

b. With possessive, as a title. sozce-tse. 

1BxB Scott #. Mf. Perth xvi, May it please your honour— 
I mean your principality. 

e. Princely action or behaviour. sovce-use. 

1B19 Byaon Let, to Murray Wks. (1846) 572/1 It was a 
very noble piece of principality, 

3. The sovereignty, rule, or government of the 
prince of a small or dependent state. 

14859 Rolls of Parli, V. 363/1 Offices, perteynyng to the 
said Principaltee and a fof Cornwall}, 1485 Jd;d. 
VI. 3580/1 Auditour of the Principalite of Northwales. 1584 
Powet Liloya’s Cantbria Cj, The beginning of the Princi- 
palitie..of Wales. a rt, Ewton Chronol. Amended i. 
(1728) 119 Caranus and Perdiccas .. erected small princi- 

lities in Macedonia. 7853 J. H. Newman ist. Sk. (1873) 

1. 1. iv. 176 China was for many centuries the seat of a 
number of petty principalities. 1897 Dafly Nezus 25 Mar. 3/4 
The proposed Principality of Crete under Prince George. 

4. A region or state ruled by a prince. Zhe 
Principality, a familiar tlesignation of Wales. 

1400-50 Alexander 1737 Pe pronynce & principalte [z.7. 
principalite] of Persye la graunt. 1592 Wvretev 4 rmorie, 
Chandos 60 He safely went his way The principalitie through 
I him conuay. 1617 Moavson /éin. 1. 275 Vpon the con- 
fines of Italy, and the seuerall principalities thereof. 1705 
Apoison /tady 8 On the Promontory .. was formerly the 
Temple of Hercules Moneccus, which sages the Name to 
this small Principality [Monaco]. 1838 Afurray's Handbh, 
N.Gernt.331 Paderborn. . formerly capital ofan ecclesiastical 
principality, and seat of o University. 1889 Gretton 
Memory's tlarké. 189 Of yonr fashionable sea-bathing 
resorts, the Principality boasts a pair—‘Tenhby and Aberyst- 
with. 1905 HH’Atlaker'’s Aén. 617 Samos...A principality 
of the Ottoman Empire, more or less independent. 

6. A spiritual being (good or evil) of a high order; 
spec. in pl, in medizeval angelology, one of the nine 
orders of angels (see OrnneR $4. 5), which has been 
variously reckoned as the seventh, fifth, or fourth. 
(Representing L. princtpatis, Gr. dpxai. In the 
Dionyslan hierarchy, dpxoé were the seventh order.) 

This use is founded mainly on passages in the Panline 
epistles, in which dpxq¥ ‘rule, ruler , has been taken to refer 
to a spiritnal power. (In the Bible of 1611, essinac pag 
renders apxy seven times; in five of these the Vulgate has 

rincipatus, in two (Eph. vi. 12, Tit. ili, 1) principes 

rinces ', The Revised version has in Eph. i. 21, ewe; in 

it. iii. 1, rulers: cf. 1560 in sense 2.) 

(1560 Brace (Genev.) Zp. vi. 12 For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against Peineipa its {1557 Rulers], 
against powers, and against the worldlie gonernours. 

‘ol. i, 16 By him were all things created, which are in 
heauen, and which are in earth..whetber they be Thrones, 
or Dontinions, or Principalities, or Powers [1 p34 Tinvatz to 
3557 Geneva, maieste or lordshippe, ether rule or power}] 

1621 Burton Anat, Aled. 1. iis 1 ih 2659) 45 Plate. .made 
nine kindes of {spirits}, first God, secondly Idea, 3 Intelli- 
gences, 4 Arch-Angels, 5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes, 8 Princi- 
palities, 9 Princes. ec Mitton P. £. vi. 447 In th’ 
assembly next upstood Nisroc, of Principalities the peal 
1756 A. Butter Lives Saints 8 May Il. 317 The tathers 
from the sacred oracles distinguish nine Orders of these boly 
Spirits, namely the Seraphims, Cherubims and Thrones; 
Dominations, Principalities nnd Powers; Virtues, Arch- 
angels, and Angels. 1839 Craatotre Exuiorr //ysn, 
g Tristian, seek not yet repose’ ii, Principalities and Powers, 
Mustering their unseen array, Wait for thine unguarded 


hours 

6. The office of principal of a college, university, 
etc.; ptincipalship. Now rare. (In quot. 1641 
applied to the lordship or presidency of a colony.) 

1423 Act 2 Hen. VI, c.8 $1 ils ne preignent sur enx Ja 
principalte dascun Sale ou Hostell.J 1641 in E. Hazard 
Hist. Coll. (1792) 1. 474 Sir Ferdinando Gorges Knight 
Lord of the Province of ‘Waine. -in the second yeare of my 
Principallity in Newe England, 1660 Woop Life Dec. 
(O.H. S.) I. 363 First, the principality of Jesus; then, the 
presidentship of Trinity College. 1691 — Ath. Oxon, I. 
148 In 1546 he was made Principal of St. Maries Hall,..in 
1550 he resign’d his Principality. 172 Hearxe Collect. 
(OILS) II]. 460 No body to have two Principalities at the 
G. Hite (titde) The Right of Appointment 
to the Principality of St, Edmund's Hall. a1 Sia R. 
Cureistrson £t/ (1885) 1. 428 The principality of a small 
University like that of St. Andrews, 


Principally (prinsipali), adv. [f. Priscrpau 
a. +-Ly 2, 

1. In the chief place; as the chief thing concerned; 
chiefly, mainly, above all. 


1340 Ayend, 26 byep fole ypocrites, pet..dop manie 
icweds. jee tht uor be los [= fame] of be wordle. 


same time, r 


PRINCIPATE. 


the principalitie of his lone | ae Taewisa Barth, De 2. Rv it. xxi. (1495) dvij/2 lis wytre 


sc. of gropyng]..is pryncypally in fe palme of be hondes 
and in soles of pe fete. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. li. 229 (Add. MS.) 
Pryncipally and before all thyng he oweth to take a way 
ben Mek met ee gues ae 4 
Tong, Principalement, chiefly, especially, principally. 1624 
De. Bucen». in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. iit. 180 For manie 
waightie considerations, but principally thi< 16: 
Agel. Herote Poetry. & Ess. (Ket) 1.179 Tbey wholly mis- 
take the nature of criticism, who think 1s business is princi- 
pally to find fault. 1743 Swirt (J.), What I principally 
insist on, is due execution. 1873 Rusum Lagle's N. iii. § 41 
My steady habit of always looking for the subject principally, 
and for the art only as the means of expressing it. 
+b. In the way of main division ; primarily. Obs. 
1340 Ayend, so Peruore him to-delp pe ilke zenne in tuo 
deles principalliche. + Iamrote Pr. Conse. 433 Alle 
mans lyfe casten ma: Principaly, in bis partes thre... 
Bygynnyng, midward, and endyng. A 
te. In the first place; in the first instance ; 


originally, ptimarily, fundamentally; at first. Ods. 

1380 Wrecre Sel, Wes. 1. 9t His lore is not his, for it is 
not principali his, but it is Goddis pat sent him. c 1425 
Cursor M2. 880 (Trin.) Of pis gult here Is she to wite bat is 
my fere..For principaly she hit me, aigse Lecaxn 
Itin, 1.8 Ruines of a very large Hermitage and principally 
well buildid bnt a late discoverid and suppressid. 

+2. In a special or marked degree; above or 
beyond the rest, above all; especially. Oéds. 

1377 Lanct. &. PL B. sav. 194 Ot pompe and of pruyde 
parchemyn decorreth, And principaliche of alle peple but 

i be pore of herte, ¢1400 Lan/ranc's Ctrurg. 184 If bou 
wolt worche more stronglich.., and principaly if he be 
a riche man, ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonues of Aymon iv. 121 Whan 
she sawe tbeym so blacke and soo hidous, and pryncypally 
Reynawde. 1560 tr. Fisher's Godlye Treat, Prayer Dvjb, 
‘There be three sortes of fruites principallye growyng vnto 
man by prayer, 1647 Satrmarsn Sparkles Glory (1847) 89 
To administer Peace and Judgment to the world. .and more 
principally to his people in the flesh. 7 

3. For the most part; in most cases; in the 
main; mostly. 

1B3z De 1a Becuk Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 331 Camerated 
shells..have been principally discovered in these rocks of 
central Italy. 1845 M¢Cutrocu /a.ration nu. xii. (1852) 388 
Those who subsist wholly or principally on incomes derived 
from the state or from taxes, 1868 Lockyne ‘lem. Astron, 
vii. (1870) 268 ‘he astronomer, to make observations on his 
sphere of observation merely, makes use principally either 
of a sextant or an altazimuth. 

Principalness. rare. [f. Prixcrpan a.+ 
aes) ‘Vhe quality of being principal. 

1sgo Patscr. 2538/2 Principalnesse, principalité, 1668 
Witniss Real Char. 35 Degrees of Being or Causality, 
whether superior and before all others, or inferior, and after 
some others. Principalness. 1856 Ruskin Alad. Paint. 
ITI. wv. xiv. § 15 Principalness of delight in hnman beanty. 

Principalship (prinsipalfip). [f Prixcrrat 
sb. +-31P.] The office of principal, the headship 
(of a college, etc.). 

1 Nasue CArtst’s 7. (1613) 161 A great office is not so 
gainful, as the principalship of a Colledge of Curtizans. 
1 Heaanr Collect, 12 pay (O.H.S.} 1E. 25 Dr. Hudson's 
chances of the Principalship are small. 1865 Pal? Mail G. 
No. 208, 6/1 The principalship of the Theological College. 

Principate (prinsipét), sb. Also 4-6 with 9 
for #; B. 4-7 -at. [ad. L. princtpat-us the first 
place, pre-eminence, esp. in the army or statc, the 
post of commander-in-chief, rule, sovereignty ; in 
eccl. L. the hosts of angels, good or bad, f. 


Darypen 


princeps, princif-: see Prince sh, and -ATE?. 


With the obs. form frincipat, cf. F. principal 
(13th c. In Godef. Comp/.).J 

l. The office or dignity of, or as of, a prince or 
ruler; supreme position or power; supremacy, pri- 
macy, headship, pre-eminence; = PRINCIPALITY 1, 


2. ow rare. 
a1340 Hamrotr Psalter xlvi. ry Tle made folke suget 
til vs..Pis principate has nane bot haly men. 1382 Wryetir 
Eph. i. 21 Aboue ech principat [g/ess or power of princes}, 
and potestate, and vertu and Laer sa : Trs- 
visa Higden (Rolls) 11. 317 Oon schulde be i-bore of pe 
Hebrewes pat schulde bere adonn eae of Egypt, 
and arere pe kynde of Israel. Jéfd, VIII. 291 Kyn 
Edward 3af his sone Edward pe principate of Wales anc 
pe erldom of Chestre. 1398 — Barth, De P. R. v. ii. 
{Tollem. MS.), Amonge all pe uttir membris of pe body 
heed hab be beste principate [orig. obtinens principa- 
fur). 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/2 The cyte the whiche 
helde the pryncipate of the other citees in Italye. 1555 
Evgn Decades 286 They proudely denye that the Romane 
chnrche obteyneth the principate and preeminent autoritie 
of all other. 1606 Waanen 4/5, Eng. xvt. ci. (1612) 399 And 
Rees thns slaine the Principate of South.Wales so was done. 
a@ 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Men, iv. Coe) 255 Thns ended 
..the Dukedome, or Principate of the Macca a31677 
Baanow Pope's Suprens. i. (1687) 59 That under two meta- 
hors the principate of the whole Church was promised. 1 
Wy: M. Ramsav in Een Apr. 246 As yet Ephesus ha 
no principate in the Church except what it derived from its 
own character and condoct. 
b. Rom. Hist. The rule of the Prrxcers; the 


imperial power of Augustus and his successors, while 
some of the republican forms were still retained ; 
the period of rale of a prince 


s Pliny to the reign of 


ce L, Princifatus is applied i - 
Tiberius and of Nero; aod is also used by Tacitus and 


Suetonius) Quot. 1862 shows the earlier opinion that the 
title stood for princeps senatus: see Note to Prixcers. 
1862 Meatvace Lae a4 (1865) es LM 6 un me 
"s principate or first place in the senate they ful 
See gen Gen. Hist, Rome Wil. (1877) 464 The 


_ PRINCIPATE. 


principate of Claudius had been, on the whole, a period of 
eneral prosperity. 1893 Burv //ist. Kom. Emp. i. 15 The 

Smpire as constituted by Augustus is often called the Princi- 
pate, as opposed to the absolute monarchy into which it 
developed at a later stage...§ 3 According to constitutional 
theory, the state was still governed under the Prineipate by 
the senate and people. 1900 T. Hopckin In Pilot 7 July 
9/1 The ‘Principate ' as it 1s now usual to style the supreme 
power held by Augustus and Tiberius. 

42. = Principatity 5. Obs. 4 

(1382 Wverr Aon, viii. 38 Nether angels, nether prynci- 
patis, nether virtutes, nether potestatts, ..may departe vs fro 
the charite of God.] 1483 Caxton Gold. cade 255 b/2z The 
Angels were glad, tharchangels enioyed, The Thrones songen, 
‘The domynacyons maden melodye, The pryncypates armo- 
nysed, ‘The potestates harped, Cherubyn and Seraphyn 
songen louynges and preysynges. 1566 Pasgiine in a 
Traunce 73 linen as a man woulde saye Angels, Arch- 
angels, Thrones, Dominations, Principates. 1635 Heywoop 
Hserarch. Ww. 194 'n the third order Principates are plac’t; 
Next them, Arch-Angels. : e. 

+3. A person having the chief pasilion or pre- 
eminence ; a chief, a prince. Ods. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. iii. 93 Seynt Powle 
claymed hy the deth that he suffred the Aureole of martirs, 
. he must also as one chyef and peyneipate were also the 
anreole of prechours. 1596 Fitz-Grreray Sir 7 Drake 
(1881) 28 Fettring with golden chaines their principales, And 
leading captive Spaines chief potentates. 1651 Buccs New 
Disp, § 31 His ambition to be Principate in Physick. 

4. A state, territory, or commuaity ruled by a 
prince or petty king: = PRINCIPALITY 4, 

1494 Fasvan Chron. v. xci. 67 This Hengiste and all the 
other Saxons whiche ruled the Sa ae oe of Brytayne 
ware called of moste wryters Reguli. 1529 RasTRLL 
Pastyme, ifist, Brit. (1811) 112 [They] rulyd ioyntly the 
princypat of West Saxons. ¢1§70 Sir H. Gitpert Q. Eliz. 
Achad. (E.E.T.S.) 3 All monarchies and best knowen 
Common weales or principates that both haue bene and are. 
1652-62 Heyuin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 9 ‘There is reckoned one 
Principate, 10 Earldoms, 12 Peerdoms or Pairries. 1884 
J. J. Rein Yapan i. 7 The Riukiu.,constituted until lately 
a separate principate or Han, 

+ Principate, v. Ofs. rare. Erroneous variant 


of PRINCIPIATE @. 
61650 Don Bellianis 47 1s it possible..that Don Bellianis 


Chivalry? 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. vi. 344 The 
Things or Effects principated or effected by this intelligent 
active Principle. ee 

+ Principatie. Oés. rare. [f. L. préncipat-us 
PRINCIPATE Sb. + -¥; perh. error for princzpacy: 
see -ACY 3.] = PRINCIPALITY, PRINCIPATE. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles U1. w. 187 Arche, a Prince, Princi- 
patie or Governement... Rom. 8. 38. épxat is taken for Princi- 
paties. . ee . 

+ Principe. Oés. [a. F. principe (14th c. in 

Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. principi-um a heginning.] 
= PRINCIPLE 5d. 7, 3. 
_ 1649 Jer. Tavior Afpol. Liturgy $99 Such as must be one 
in the principe, and diffused in the execution. 1669 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles \. 1. i. 2 God... being the first principe, and last 
end of al things. /ééd. 4 The effective, productive principe 
of al that wisdome, and truth. 

|| Prinoipia, L. pl. of Princirium, 

+ Principial, «. Oss. rare. [f. L. principi-um 
a beginning+-au: cf. L. principial-is existing 
from the beginning, original.] Standing at the 
beginning; initial. 

1625 Bacon Ers,, Prophecies (Arb.) 537 The Princes. .which 
had the Prineipiail Letters, of that Wnrd Hempe (which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, Elizabeth). 1626 — Sydva 
§ 251 There are Letters, that an Eccho will hardly expresse ; 
as S, for one; Especially being Principiall in a Word. 

Principiant (prinsipiant), a. and sé. [a. 
obs. F, principiant, pr. pple. (also ased as sb.) of 

principier (1464 in Godef.), ad. late L. principiare: 
see PRINCIPIATE v. and -ANT.] 
+A. adj. Constitating the beginning or source 
of something; originating; primary. Ods, 

@1615 Downe £sx, (1651) 109 It_consists not of the chief 
and principiant parts. 1660 Jen, Tavior Duct. Dubit, (.}, 
There are some principiant and mother sins pregnant with 
mischief of a progressive nature. 1675 R. Buatnocce 
Causa Dei 244 A Paternal is a Generative or Principiant 
Monad, and so is this, for he begetteth or Principleth the 
Number next in Nature, and that is Two. 

B. sé. +1. A begianer, a novice. Obs. ([Cf. It. 
principiante.| 

ced a Grateful S, 1. iv, Do you think that I have 
not wit to distinguish a principiant in vice froma graduate? 

2. Math. (See quot.) 

1887 Sytvester in Anvr, Fral, Math, UX. 20 Instead of 
the cumbrous terms Projective Reciprocants or Differential 
Invariants, it is better to use the single word Principiants to 
denominate that crowning class or order of Reciprocants 
which remain to a factor frés, unaltered forany homographic 
substitutions impressed on the variables. 

+ Princi-piate, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
late L. principiaius, pa. pple. of principidre: sce 
next.) @. adj. Properly, Originated, initiated ; but 
in quot. 1661 nsed as = Constitnting the beginning, 
origin, or source; original. b. sé. See quot, 1694. 

166: Granyitt Van. Dogm. iv. 27 Our eyes, that see 
other things, see not themselves: And those principiate 
foundations of knowledge are themselvs unknown. 1694 
passes Reason ror Of Substances some are Prin- 
ciples, some Principiates...By Principiates (give me leave 
to make an English word of one not very good Latin) f 


mean substances that are caused or composed of Principles, 
Principtes make, Principiates are made to be. : 


; and fyrst sedes o! 


1876 


+ Princi‘piate, v. Obs. [f. late L. principi- 
Gre to begin (f. principi-um a beginning) +-ATE 3.] 
trans. To cause to begin ; to originate, initiate. 

161% SuERLEV Trav. Persia 4 Some parts might have bene 


found fit for the Indian Nauigation, then principiated in 
Holland, and muttered of in England. J. SeRGeant 
Solid Philos. 218 The Soul, by reason of her Potential 


State here, cannot principiate any Bodily Action. 

Principiation (prinsipiztfon). rare. (ad. 
med.L. principiatio (a@1250 Albertns Magnus De 
Pradic, 4.1),n. of action f. principiare + see prec.] 

+1. Rednction to ‘ principles’ or clements ; de- 
composition or analysis of a substance. Obs, 

1626 Bacon Phys. Rem. Wks. 1879 1. 244/1 The third 
is, the separating of any metal into its original or materia 
prima, or element,..which work we will call principiation. 


2. Logic. The process of deriving a general 
principle, as by induction. 

1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict. 

+ Princi‘piative, 2. Ods. rare. [f. late L. 
principiat-, ppl. stem of principiare (see Prixct- 
PIATE v,) +-1VE.] 
piating’; originative, initiative. 


r6gr Hicces Wer Disp. § x60 Its grand principiative funda. | 


mina. 1662 STANLRY f/ist, Philos., Chaldaic(1701) 18/2 They 
..assert a Principiative Son from the Solar Fountain, and 
Archangelical, and tbe Fountain of Sense, 1662 J. Cuanptea 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 40 To know by a Syllogisme, cannot 
be an intellectual essentiall, as neither a principiative thing, 
or from a former cause. at een ak 

|| Principium (prinsipivm). Pi. prinoi-pia. 
[L. préncipium beginning, origin, source, first 
place; in pl. front (of an army), staff, general’s 
quarters, nlso foundations, elements; f. princeps, 
princip-em first in time or order ; see PRINCE.J 

1. Beginning, commencement; origin, source ; 
first principle, element; fundamental truth, ele. : 
= PRINCIPLE sd, in various senses. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 138 The doctrine of 
the Catholike Church, consists of three speciall principia 
orcauses, 316a8 ‘fr. Spencer Logick 43 The matter is the 


should with such glory principate his haughty deeds of | frincipinm of individuation, saith, ‘Thomas, [See tNnt- 


vipuation 1.) /6/d, 281 The principium of a demonstration 
is an immediate proposition, vv. that hath none before it. 
@ 1638 Nauntox Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 34, 1 have noted the 
causes or princifia of the Warres following. 1679 ‘T. 
Gooowtn Christ Alediator 1. vi, God is the nes 
of subsistence to all. 1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), 
Flementa, or Principia, are the Simplest Bodies that can 
be, ..'There are Five Elements, Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water 
and Earth, 1796 Z. Macautay in L7/¢ & Lett. vi. (1900) 173 
Useful productions, containing the principia of religious 


knowledge, @ 1871 Grote “th. Frag. v. (1876), 130 Not | 


able to imbibe even the principia of ethical reasoning. 

b. pl. Principia; The eommon abbreviation of 
the title of a famous work of Sir Isaac Newton, 
setting forth the principles of natural philosophy 
or physics. 

(1687 Newton (¢ité) Philosophie Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica.) 1727 Cuamprrs Cycl sv. Projectile, Sir 
Isaac Newton, shews, in his princifra, that deel. 3878 Harr 
Walks in Lond. (1, ii. 76 The ‘Principia’, which oceupies the 
same position to philosophy as the Bible does to religion, 


2. In the medicval University, @. A public | 


lecture or disputation by which a Bachelor in any 
faculty, who had received the Chancellor’s licence, 
entered apon his functions, and beeame an actual 
Master or Doctor, with certain ceremonies. b. 


Also applied at Paris and clsewhere, in the Theo- | 


logical Faculty, to the dispatation by which a 
student became a Bachelor of Divinity, nnd to the 
discourse upon some theological problem which 
tbe B.D. at a later stage, as a Sententiarias, was 
reqaired to deliver before beginning his course of 
lectures on each of the four books of the Seztentiv 
of Peter the Lombard. 

In sense a, also called /ncepéion: the day on which this 
took place is still called at Cambridge and in some American 
universities ‘ the Commencement’ (at Oxford ‘the Act’). 

1895 Rasuvatt Univers. Europe Middie Ages ¥. 150, 
229, 465, 466. z 

. Rom, Antig. ( pl.) The general’s quarters in 
a camp. 

581 SAVILE Tacitus, Hist. 1. xiit. (1591) 321 They only 
of the conspiracie might assemble themselues in the Prin- 
cipia, 1600 Hottano Lfyy vir. 257 In the verie Principia, 
yea and within the quarter of the fs Generall his pavilion, 
were heard confused speeches. 


Principle (prinsip’l), 56. Also 4-6 with » 
forz; 6 pryneypull. [ad. I. principe (Oresme 
¢ 1380), or f.L. Arincipium (see above); formed on 
the analogy of manciple, participle, L.. mancipiunt, 
participium, there being app. in this case no OF. 
form in -f/e.] In varions senses often emphasized 
by prefixing first. 
ss Origin, ‘source; source of action, 

+1, Beginning, rise, commencement ; fountain- 
head ; original or initial state. (Also in Z/. 

1430 Lyne. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 209 Knyghthood in 
Grece and Troye the Cité Took — principlys, and next in 
Rome toun. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 105 The begyn- 
nenges of that water callede Tiberiades, and of the water 
off Jordan, whiche haue their originatle principle at the 
foote of the mownte callede Libanns. 1553 Innex Treat, 
Newe fnd.(Arb.) 9 Reason vsing sense, taketh his principles 

thinges sensyhle, 1596 Sprnsre J. 0. v. 


Having the quality of ‘ princi- | 


PRINCIPLE. 


| xi. 2 Doubting sad end of principle unsound. 1674 Evriys 
Navig. & Commerce § 20. 46 From how small a principle 
she had spread. /éfd. § 21. 47 Richlieu..by..tmproving 
their Ports and Magazines, has..given Principle to no in- 
considerable Navy. 


+2. That from which something takes its rise, 
originates, or is derived; a source ; the root (of a 


word). Oés. (exc. as in 3). 

1382 Wveur Yoo xxviii. 1 Siluer hath the principlis {1383 
higynnyngis; Valg. principia)of his veynes. 1628 Coxe On 
Litt, 2940, En Attaint. Altincta, isa Writ that lyeth where 
a false Verdict in Court of Record vpon an Issue ioyned by 
the parties is ginen.. . And is deriued of the principle Z7xetus, 

| or Aéfincius, for that if the petty Iury be attainted of a 
| false Oath, they are stained with perinry. 1649 Jea. Taytor 
Gt. Exemp. 1. Disc. vi. 14 Jesus..is the principle, and he 
is the promoter, he begins our faith in revelations, and 
perfects it in commandments. 1697 Drvoen Ming. Georg. 
11,17 With Osiers thus the Banks of Brooks abound, Sprung 
from the watry Genius of the Ground: From the same 
Principles grey Willows come. 


| 3. In generalized sense: A fundamental source 
from which something proceeds; primary element, 
force, or law which produces or determines par- 
ticular results; the nitimate basis apon which the 
existence of something depends; cause, in the 


widest sense, 
31413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxviii. 74 Nothyng 

cometh of nou3t, that is to seye, withoute a begynner, but 

a cause and pryncyple ther must nedes be. 1526 Pilgr. 
| Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 12 Certeynly grace is in man y* chefe 
| principle of meryte, @1620 J. Dyke Worthy Commun. To 
| Rdr., Man in his first estate had in himselfe a principle of 
life. 1701 Grew Cosu. Sacra ut i, 35 For the performance 
of this Work, a Vital or Directive Principle seemeth..to be 
assistant to the Corporeal. 1704 Swiet Aleck. Operat. Spivit 
ii P 1 Those Idolaters adore two Principles; the Principle 
of Good, and that of Evil. 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legtsi. 
i. § 2 note, The word principle. .is applied to any thing which 
is conceived to serve as a foundation or beginning to any 
series of operations, 1849 Noan Llectricity (ed. 2) 134 
Electricity. for a time, reigned as the vital principle, by 
which ‘the decrees of the understanding, and the dictates 
of the will were conveyed from the organs of the brain to 
the obedient member of the body" 1871 Biacktr #onr 
Phaser i. 20 Thales said that the first principle of all things 
was water. ‘ 

4, An original or native tendency or faculty; 
a natural or innate disposition; a fundamental 
quality which constitutes the source of action. 

¢1386 Cuavcea Sgr.'s 7. 479 Of verray wommanly be- 
nignytee That nature in youre principles hath yset. ree 
Rocers Maaman 136 Aman..who hath no inward princip! 
of skill to ennble him, in comparison of a skilfull workeman. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag., Penalties § Forfeit. ij, 
Out of a Principle of good will I have to you. 1711 Bun- 
cet Speci. No. 116 Pt Every Man has such an active 
Principle in him, that he will find ont something to employ 
himself upon. 1732 Porg_Zss. Afan 1. 53 Two Principles 
| in human nature reign; Self-love, to urge, and Reason, to 

restrain. 1796 Morse Aver. Gene. I. 201 They, from a 
| principle of instinct, affix themselves to her teats, 182: 

Eeaeecat Frnl. Whale Fish. 75 Several of them followe' 
the ship, and seemed to be attracted by a principle of 
curiosity. 1875 Jowett Plaio (ed. 2) FV. 229 The com- 
parison of sensations with one another implies a principle 
which is above sensation, 

II. Fundamental truth, law, or motive force. 


| 6. A fundamental truth or proposition, on which 


many others depend ; a primary truth comprehend- 
ing, or formiag the basis of, varioas subordinate 
tmnths; a general statement or tenet forming the 
| (or a) ground of, or held to he essential to, a system 
| of thonght or belief; a fundamental assamption 
forming the basis of a chain of reasoning. 
t Craving of the principle (quot. 1 587): begging of the 
question, peiitio principit. fs 
c1380 Wreur Jiks. (1880) 290 The pridde manere of 
errour pat fallip in mannes ingement is fatceheed of here 
prynciple bat bei grounden hem on. 1367 TREvtsa Higden 
| (Rolls) HE. 251 Plato afterward made pat art [of logic] 
more, and fonde berynne meny principles and rules. 1538 
Staakev England 1.1.16 Thys law ys the ground and end 
of the other, to the wych hyt must ever be referryd, non 
other wyse then the conclusyonys of artys mathematical are 
euer referryd to theyr_pryncypullys. 


1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay ix, (1617) 132 Is not this a setting downe of that 
thing for a ground, which..resteth to be prooued, and (to 
speake after his owne maner) a crauing of the principle? 
1664 Power x. Philos. Pref. cj, Hence wil unavoidable 
follow some other Principles of the ever-to-be-admired Des- 
Cartes. 1732 Berxetav Alciphr. im. § 1 Pega at other 
times are supposed to be certain fundamental Theorems in 
Arts and Sciences, in Religion and Politics. 1825 M¢Cwitocnt 
Pol. Ficon. 61 (heading) Principles of political economy. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 488 First principles, even if 
they appear certain, should be carefully considered. 

b. Physics, etc. A highly general or inclusive 
theorem or ‘law’, admitting of very namerousspecial 
applications, or exemplified in a multitude of eases. 

ften named after the discoverer, as the Archimedvax 

. (in mechanics), Carnot's p. 
‘elinholts's p. (in_acoustics and 
Pascal's p. (in 


principle and D'Alembert's 
(in heat), Doppler's p. and fi 5 
optics), A/uyghens's J. Gin wave-motion), 
hydrostatics), Cf. Law sé.1 17 ¢, 

3710 J. Cranne Rohanit's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 85 From 
this Principle (that of the parallelogram of forces), the 
Method of explaining the Forces of the Mechanick Powers 
..may excellently well be deduced. 1838 De Morcan ss. 
Probab, 49 Principle It. The probability of any number of 
independent events all happening together, is the product 
of their several probabilities. 


G. A fnndamental qnality or altribute which 


PRINCIPLE. 


delermines the nature of something; essential 
charaeteristic or character; essence. 

1662 Garpire Princ. 1 The three chief Principles of Magni- 
ficent_ Building, viz. Solidity, Conveniency, and Ornament. 
1706 Pnituirs s.v., The Epicurean Principles, are Magni- 
tude, Figure, and Weight. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. India IL. 
v. iil. 988 This was the principle and essence of his plan. 
1868 Mavaice Mor. & Aled. Philos. 1V. v. § 45. 163 [This] 
indeed must involve the very principle and meaning of the 
subject with which he is occupied. 

7. A general law or rule adopted or professed as 
a guide to action; a settled ground or basis of 
conduct or practice; 2 {nndamental moitlve or 
reason of action, esp. one consciously recognized and 
followed. oe partly coinciding with sense 5.) 

1535 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 895 To teche and 
instruct by the principles and reules made SS, divera well 
expertr auctours. 1 Greene Never too late (1600) 61 
You keepe the prouerbe for a yinciple, to hed with the Bee 
and vp with the Lark. 1656 Evetyn Diary 8 July, Some 
Quakers..; 2 new phanatic sect, of dangerous principles, 
who shew no respect to any man, magistrate or other, 
yee H, Watrore Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) U1. 68 

e painted the great staircase, and as ill, as if feted spoiled 
it out of principle. ‘1763 Jounson x July in Boswed/, This 
shews that he has good principles, 1785 Rrto /néell, Powers 
v1. vi, There are also first principles !n morals, 1844 Disraeur 
Coningsby vin. iti, Before 1 support Conservative principles, 
eel merely wish to be informed what those pennies aim 
toconserve. 1853 Q; H. Newnan Misi. Sé, (1873) UL.1, iv. 
183 The barbarian fives without principle and without aim. 


b. Used adso?. for good, right, or moral principle: 


V An inwacd or personal law of right actlon; personal 


devotion to right; rectitude, uprightness, hononr- 
able character. (Also in J/.) 

1653 Cromwe. Speech f July in af Tf 1 were to 
choose any servant..I would choose a godly man that hath 
principles... Because I know where to Aave 2 man that hath 
principles. 1697 Cotuier Jwvnor. Stage (1698) 287 The 
management of the Stage..strikes ut the Root of Principte 
draws off the Inclinations from Virtue, and spoils good 
Education. 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 1. 3. v., We say, 
a Person isa Alan of Principles, when he always acts 
according to the Eternal Rules of Morality, Virtue and 
17ax De Fox Afoll Flanders (Bohn) 45 Thus my 
1874 BANCROFT 
wers, but little principle. 


Religion. 
pride, not my principle. iy me honest. 
footpr. Time t.87 He had brilliant 

1894 F. Watson Genesis a true 
the prophets. .the religion of principle rather than of law, 
and of morality rather than of ritual. Afod. A manof high 
principle, ie, " 

G. Phr. Ov principle (usnally in sense b): asa 
matter of (moral) principle; on the ground of fixed 
rule or obligation; from a settled (conscientions) 
motive, 

(Cf quot. 1762-71 in 7.] 1824 Lanpnos Jag. Conv. xxxii. 
IL. 267 Pinca de not much influence the unprincipled, 
nor mainly the principled. We talk on principle, but we act 
on interest. 1835 J. fi: Newnan Par, Ser, (1837) 1. i. 10 
Outward acts, done on principle create inward habits. 1871 
Lowest Pope Prose Wks. 1890 1V. 26 There was atime when 
1 could not read Pope, but disliked him on principle. 1894 
Westrt, Gaz. 3 May 5/3 He was acting as counsel for an 
insurance company, nnd they told him that they were 
defending on principle. i 

8. A general fact or law of nature by virtue of 
which a machine or instrument operates; a natural 
Jaw which furnlshes the basis of the construction, 
or is exemplified in the working, of an artificial 
contrivance; hence, the general mode of construc- 
tion or operation of a machine, etc. (Cf. 5b.) 

wBoa Parry Nat. Theol, iii. § 2 (1819) 24 Constructed 
a strict optical principles; the self-same principles upon 
which we oursefves_ construct optical instruments. 1829 
Nat. Philos. 1. ti. 8 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The principle of the 
Archimedian Screw is occasionally adopted in the wheet. 
form. 1838 W. Bett Dict, Law Scot. a.v. Patents, The 
subject of a patent must be something vendible. A mere 
principle or method would pot be sufficient; but if the 
patent were actually for a process or thing produced, it 
would not be a valid objection that the specification de- 
scribed it asa method. 184 in Meeson & Welsby Reports 
VIII. 806 xofe, In this specification the plaintiff did not 
claim a patent for a mere principle, but for a mode of 
applying a well-known principle, viz. the heating of air, by 
means of a mechanical apparatus, to fires and furnaces, 1858 
Laroner Handbk. Nat. Phil, 255 This thermometer is 
sometimes varied in its form and arrangement, but the 
principle remains the same. — F 

b. A general fact which forms the basis of any 
artificial device (ec, g. of a system of measnrement). 

18a: J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Afedr. Syst. mt. (1871) 121 
The rea! original conoection between the cubic foot and the 
English bushel was not formed by avoirdupois weights and 
water, but by the easterling pound of twelve and fifteen 
ounces and Gascoign wine. It was the principle of the 
quadrantal and congius of the Romans, applied to the foot 
aad the nummulary pound of the Greeks. /d/d, 179 Thus 
the gallon of wheat and the gallon of wine, though of 
different dimensions, balance each other as weights... This 
observation applies, however only to the original principle 
of the English system. 

+9. A motive force or appliance, ns in a machine. 

1631 Muton Univ. Carrier u, 10 And like an Engin 
movd with wheel and waight, His principles being ceast, 
heendedstrait. 1830 Chron.in Ann, eebait Muchattention 
was excited in the neighbourhood of Portland-place, by the 
appearance of a steam-carriage, which made its way tbrough 
aA crowded passage, without any perceptible impulse.. ¢ one 
gentleman directed the moving principle, and another 
appeared to sit unconcerned behind. 


III. Rudiment, elemént. 
+10. a. p/. The earliest or elemeutary parts of 
Vot. VII. 


fst. v. 103 The religion of | 


1377 


a subject of study; elements, rndiments. Ods. or 
merged In 5. 

3534 Exvot Doctr, Princes 7 These be the principles and 
chiefe introduction to the right..gouernance of a publike 
weale, 1638 Juntcs Paint. Ancients 10 The first lee 4s 
..of these Arts of imitation. 1706 Pxitura s.v., Principles 
are the first Grounds and Rules.., otherwise call‘d Elements 
and Rudiments; as the Principles of Geometry, Algebra, 
Astronomy, &c, 

+b. concr. A rodiment of a natural structure; 
a germ, embryo, bud. Ods. 

17a1 Braotey PAlios. Acc. Wks. Nal. 109 All the Trunk 
of a Tree,.ts fill'd with Principles or little Embrio’s of 
Branches. 2731 Baaurtav Alciphr. tu. § x Sometimea by 
Principle we mean 2 «mall particular seed, the growth or 
gradual unfolding of which doth produce an Organized Body, 
animal or vegetable, Z 

+11. A component part, ingredient, constituent, 
element. Oés. (exc. as in c). 

Proximate principle, Ucvimate principle: see these words, 

1615 Caooxz Body of Man 33 There are two materiall 
oe the Crassament or substance of the seede..rnd 

loud. 1644 Bury IVills (Camden) 187 My body I committ 
to the earth whereof it was framed, knowing it must returne 
to its first principles, 1655 Futrea Hist, Caméd, tr840) 104 
Within few years hither came a confluence of buyers, sellers, 
and lookera-on, which are the three principles of a fair. 173 
Beaneray Alcifhr. nu. § 1 Sometimes by Principles we 
mean the parts of which a whole is composed, and into 
which it may be resolved. Thus the Elements are said to 
be (aebtSg of compound bodies. And thus words, syllables, 
and letters are the principles of Speech. 

tb. Old Chem. Chiefly in £/.: The five sapposed 
slmple substances or elements of which all bodies 
were believed to be composed; classed into three 
active (or HyPostattoaL) principles, by which the 
sensible properties of the body were supposed to 
be determined, called respectively sfzri¢ (or mer- 
cury), ott (or sulphur), and salt; and two passive 
principles, called water (or phlegm), and earth (or 
caput mortuunt). Obs. 

1650 T. Vaucuan Anthroposophia 22, 1 speak not of 
Kitchin-stuffe, tbose three Pot-Principles Water, Oyle and 
Earth, or as some Colliers call them Mercury Sulphur and 
Salt. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. iii. 44 When the heavy 
Principle of Salt is fired out, and the Earth almost only 
remaineth [in burnt bones}. 1661-1706 Hypostatical Prin- 
ciples [see Hyrostaticat 2). 1729-41 Cries Cyel, 
s.v. 1799 G. Smiter Ladoratory 1. 334 In tbis manner are 
extracted from roses the three principles, spirit, oil, and salt. 

e. In later chemical use: One of the constl- 
tnents of a substance as obtained by chemical 
analysis; nsually restricted to a constitaent which 
gives rise to some characteristic quality, or to 
which some special action or effcct is due, as in 
active, biller, colouring, neutral principle. 

Of these, Sitter principle, is almost the only one com- 
monly used 5 for the rest constituent or matter ia preferred. 

1735 ArauTHNOT Rwlesof Diet in A liments,etc. (1736) 265 By 
which Principles they [spices] are heating, and act Strongly. 
1769 E. Bancerort Guiana 299 It is but seldom that either 
Animal or Vegetable Poisons derive their deleterious 
properties from either of these principles. 1799 [sce Nar- 
coric a1), 1813 Ste H. Davy Agric. Chet, iii, (1814) 94 The 
narcotic principle is found abundantly in opium. /6/d., The 
bitter principle is very extensively diffused in the vegetable 
kingdom. /éfd. 123 When any vegetable principle is acted 


onbya en red heat, its elements become newly arranged." 


1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem, xxviii. 28a Those dis- 
tinct compounds which exist ready formed in a plant, are 
called its Jroximate, or immediate principles, .sugar, starch, 
and gum are proximate principles, and these we obtain by 
proximate analysis, 1842 Parnett. Chem. Anal, (1845) 
284 To coagulate various animal pinci pica which aye 

resent. 1874 Gaarop & Baxtea Mal. Jed. (1880) 98 The 
increase of the culouring matter and other principfes of the- 
bile in the evacuations from the bowels. ts Il, C. Woon 


Therap. (1879) 26 The active principle of the vegetable , 


astringents is tannic acid,. .it is almost their sole therapeutic 
rinciple. 1879 Chemical Society, Insir. to Abstractor: P16 


asic substances should invariably be indicated by names, 


ending in -iae, as aniline ..the termination -i# being re- 
stricted to certain neutral compounds, viz. glycerides, glu- 
cosides, hitter principtes, and proteids, such as palmitin, 
amygdalin, albumin, 

+ Principle, v. Oss. [f. prec. sb.J 

1. trans. To ground (any one) in the principles or 
elements of a subject ; to impress with principles of 
action; to lastruct, teach, train, Indoctrinate; to 
influence by instruction. (See also PRINCIPLED Ia.) 

1608 D. Tluvin] Ess. Pol. 4 Afor. 124, Simplicitie hath 
principled her selfe with stronger Axiomes then heeretofore. 
1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Regins (1867) 1, 152 Urbanus 
Regius was bom..of honest parents, who principled him in 
the rudiments of learning. 21661 Fuiree Worthies, Durkam 
(1662) 1, 300 Pious and orthodox Professors to have Principled 
and Elemented the Members therein with Learning and 
Religion. 1690 Locke Hw, Und. 1. iii, § 22 Such, who 
are careful (as they call it) to principle Children well. 1760 
Sreanc Sern. vi. (1773) 73 He had been so principled and 
instructed as to observe a scrupulous nicety..in the lesser 
matters of his religion, | 4 

b. To act upon or inflaence (one) as a principle ; 

to dispose to some’ conrse of action. 

171s M. Hesay Serm. Death R. Siretion Wks. 1853 If. 
392/2 O that grace might. .principle you with a concern for 
their spiritual lives, a1716 Sout Seve, (1744) XI. 305 It 
is not the mere interest of his own salvation, but of God's 
honour, thut principles and moves him in the whole course 
of his actions. ae j 

2. To be tbe principle, source, or basis of; to 
give rise to, originate. 


PRINCOCKE. 


2650 T. Vavcuan Asima Magica a They would ground 
Nature on Reasons fram‘d and principt'd by theie own Con- 
ceptions, 1668 Owen Nat. & Power Indzvell, Sin xv. 159 
All neglect of private duties is principled by a weariness of 
God. mys R. Buarnoccr Cawsa Dei 24a Not conceiving 
how any lower Being shonid be able to inspire and principle 
it (world). 

Hence Principling zé/. 5d. 

1649 in Perfect Diurnall 26 Mar., Public Schoola for the 
better education und penceteg of youth in virtue und 
ne 169a Locker Educ. § yo If the foundation of it be not 

id in the Education and Principling of the Youth, all 
other Endeavours will be in vain. 

Principled (prinsip'ld), 497. 2. Now rare 
(exe. in comb.). ft prec. +-ED 1, but in later use 
as if f. PRINCIPLE sd, + -ED 2, 

1, Imbued with or established in principles; 
trained or instructed In certain ciple of action ; 
holding or habitually actnated by particular prin- 
ciples; that Is so or such on ee Often in 
parasynthetle combs. as Atgh-, howest-, right. 
principled, &. Yn predicate, or fullowing its noun. 

164u Mivron Ago. Smect. Wha. 1851 PEL. 277 He shall be 
to me soas | finde him principle 1657 Titus Killing no 

Murder v2 What sre the ple {n General] but Knrues 
Fooles, and Cowards; principled for Ease, vice, and Slavery’ 
1700 1. Brown Amuseat. Ser. & Cont. 126 Poets ure better 
Principled than to hoard up Trash. 1715 Beexecey Passive 
Obedience To Kdr., Take care they go into the world 
well proee 1799 WasutncTon Left, Writ. 1893 XIV. 
196, | am principled rgainst this kind of traffic in the human 
species. 1886 Rusxin Preterifa 1. 423 She was firm, and 
fiery, and high principled. 

b. In attributive relation, preceding its noun. 

1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) {1. 279, f think him..a 
very honest, right principled man in the mayne. a 19744 
Pore (J.), He seems a settled and rincipled philosopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her aversion, 
1774 tr. Helvetius' Child of Nature tf. 224 A Knave, Fanny, 
is a principled impostor, who, guided by self-interest,..acts 
in defiance to the Law. 1846 Urwicx 7. Howe 29 Though 
n principled Nonconformist, he was on intimate terms with 
Tillotson. . hs 

2. Having good or right principles; actnated by 
moral considerations; devoted to rectitude; upright, 
hononrable. (The opposite of uszprincipled.) 

1697 C. Lestin Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 224 Now fet any 
honest-Hearted People judge, whether these be found 
Principled Men, that can Turn, Conform, rnd Transform to 
every Change according to the Times. 1785 G, A. Bettamy 
Apology, etc. 1V.63 He was the most principled man Lever 
was acquainted with, 1856 Bacenor Biog. Stud, 36 To 
expect..a principled statesman from such a position, would 
be expecting German from a Parisian or plainness from a 
diplomatist. . ; Lae J 

. Founded on or involving a principle; instilled 
into or settled in the mind as a principle. 

19784 J. Bazavin Lect, Paint, (18481 1. 74 A loose mechanical 
abridgment..of the other more entire, principled, and more 
perfect art, 1824 Soutuey Bk. of CA. (1841) 526 A steady 
and principled resistance. 1863 Busunete Vicar, Sacr. 1 
iii. 127 That the love is a principled love, grounded in 
immovable convictions of right. 

Princke, obs. form of PRINK. 

+ Princock, -cox. Oés. exc. dia’. Forms: 
a, 6 pryn-, 6-7 (9) prinecox; also 6 -coxe, 
-oockes, -cocka, -kox, -kockea (7 primecocka). 
8. 6-7 princock, (prime-cocke, primcock), 9 
(dial.) princy-cock. [Etymol. and original form 
obscure; the form -cocks, -cox appears earlier than 
cock. See Note below.] : 

A pert, forward, saucy boy or yonth; a conceited 
young fellow; a coxcomb, Azmorous ot con- 


templuous. 

a. 1540 Parscr, Acolastus Rijb, Aco. Wylt thou gold 
a. any pieces of golde? Lays. This chayne my lyttell 
prycke .f. 1 wolde fyne haue this chayne (of golde) my 
pretye pryncockes, or my ballocke stones. a 1663 TIncEL: 
enD WVice Wanton (1560) Aiv b, What ye pryncockes, begin 
ye to raue? 1968 fist. Yacob § Esax v. x. in Hazl. 
Dedsley Vi. 260 It is your dainty darting, your prinkox, 
your golpol. 59a Nasne /. Penilesse (ed. 2) a3 A Cavalier 
of the first feather, a princockes that was but » Page tho 
other day in the Court. 1593 Suans. Kom. § Jud. tu. v. 88. 
1602 and Pi, Return fr. Parnass. ut. ii. 1197 Your proud 
uninersity princox thinkes he is a man of such merit tbe 
world cannot sufficiently endow him with preferment, 1606 
Waanar Alb. Eng. xvi. cv. (1612) 480 And dares the Prime- 
cocks interrupt me in my love, quoth she? 1636 Heywoon 
Loves Mistr. 1. i. Wks. 1874 V. 113 Who doe you thinke 
maintaines this princox in his Postificalions? 1841 Scorr 
Kenilw, vii, Well-a-day—God save os from alf such mis- 
proud princoxes! 1825 Brocrett JV. C. Gloss., Princox, 
a pert or forward fellow, . 

B. 1968 Puan Ancid ix. D di], Euryalus,.. Fyne prin- 
cock fresh of face furst vttring youth by buds vnshorne. 
3870 Levins Manip. 1599/1 A Princocke, precox, ascinns. 
1289 Mar Startine Aiij, Siker, thous bot a pruid princock 
thus reking of thy swinke. 1598 FLomto, Pinchino, a pilli- 
cock, a primcock, a prick, a prettie lad, a gull, 2 noddie. 
1611 fdid., Pinckino, a prime-cocke, a pillicocke, a darlin, a 
beloved fad. 1617 Minsweu Dyxctor, A Princocke, a ripe 
headed yong boy. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 37 A Princock, 
a pert, forward 3 ellow, 1719, Gloss. Angl. Nova, Princock, 
a forward Youth, a brisk Spark, | 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed, 2), Princy-cock, a term used here in addressiog a yong 
person. 1869 Lonsdale’ Gloss., Princy-cock, a dandified, 
conceited young fellow. 

b. aftrié. or as a =P. 4 Me kara is 
Locrine uu. iv, Naught rec ot thy threats, thou 
ghee boy. 31998 Frorio, ferba da buot..vsed for a 
princock boy {1613 1 prime-cock-boy], a fresh ~ ea 
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sop, a nouice, or fresh water souldier, r6rx Coryat 
Crndities 4x4 Proud princocke scholars that are puffed 

vp with the opinion of their learning. 1621 Br. Mountacu 
Diatribe 367 Such vpstart princox Youths as you. 1634 

Canne, Wecess. Separ. (2849) 25 They shall be called asses, 
geese, fools, dolts, princock boys, beardless boys,. .new come 

out of the shell, &e. @1668 Davexant Play-house to let 

v. i, Proud Princock-Caesar hardly seems to mind him. — 

{Note. One suggestion is that the first element is Jrzvze, 

but thongh Arémecock is used by Florio, this looks rather 

like an etymological manipulation; other early writers held 
it for an alteration of L. pravcoxr ‘early, precocious * ala 
parently the word was OL eam of slang or low use, perh. 
somewhat obscene or equi s cf, quot. 1540, and the 

synonyms in Florio.) s 

‘Princod, a pincushion ; see PREEN 56. 4. 

+Princum. Obs. collog. [? Mock-latin f, PRINK 
v.2| Nicety of dress, behaviour, etc. 

x6go D'Unrey Collin's Walk thro. Lond. w 41 An auk- 
ward fear..'That my behaviour may not yoke With the nice 
Princums of that Folk. 

Princum-prancum: see PRINKUM-PRANKUM. 

+Prine. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. pri-us (Vulg.), 
a. Gr. npiv-osholm oak, ilex. CfOF. prin (Godet.).] 
Also prine tree: The holm or evergreen oak; ilex. 

ax400 Pistill of Susan 342 (Vern. MS.) Pat roply cherl.. 
seide hifore be prophet: pei pleied hi a prine (32S, PAil. 
pryne; MSS. Ing., Cott. pyne; Vulg, (Dan. xiii, 8) sub 
prino} 1609 Biace (Douay) Susanna i, 58 Tel me, under 
what tree thou tookest them speaking one to an other. 
Who said : Under a prine tree [1611 a holme tree]. 

Prine, obs. form of PREEN, pin, brooch. 

+ Pringle, 5. Obs.dial. Alsoprindle. [Ori- 
gin unascertained: perh. from the surname Pringle.) 
A silver coin: see quots. 

1683 G. Meniton Yorks. Dial, 183 Here's good Tobacco, 
Wife, it cost_n Pringle [v.7. prindle}, [2697 (ed. 3) Géoss., 
Pringle, a little silver Scotch Coin abont the bigness of 
a penny, with two xx. on it.] 

Pringle, v. [Alteration of PRINKLE @. (app. 
influenced by ¢izgle).] intr. To have a prickly 
and tingling sensation. 

1889 Dovte Micah Clarke xxi, You must be still pringling 
from the first (hand-grip} /dfd. xxxii, My eyes ached and 
my lips pringled with the smack of the powder. 1894 — 
Round Red Lamp xii. 230 There was something in this 
sudden, uncontrollable shrick of horror which chilled his 
hlood and pringled in his skin. 

+ Prink, v.! Ods. exc. déail. Pa.t. in 4 (? 5) 
preynte, preynkte, prengte, prent, prentede, 
prynkid; 9g «al prenk'd, prinked.  [app. 
connected with OL. prince (or prince) a blink, 
a wink, a twinkle cf the eye (Defensor £7). Sedu, 
ix, (1889) 43.) 

L. inir. To wink, to give a wink. 

1377 Lane. P. Pd, B. xu. 11a Pann conscience curteisliche 
a contenaunce he made, And preynte (v.77. prentede, 
prynkid; 1393 C. xvi. 121 preynte, prengte] vpon Pacience 
to preie me to be stille, Zdrd. xvut. ar ‘Is Piers in pis 
place?’ quod I, and he preynte [v.»7. twynclid, prent; 
eee xxi. 19 preynkte] on me. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruimd, 1238, 
& pan sche preynte with hure e3e oppon hur chamberere 
par sche stod. ?ar800 in W. Walker Bards Bon-Accord 
e887) G34 The dtr, the lovely blinkin‘o’t (an eye). .plagues 
me wi' the prinkin’ o't. 1873 S#. Paul's Mag. Mar. as9 
Professedly prudish. .they. ,nod, osculate, prink, quiz, 

2. trans. To prink the eye: to wink. 

€1380 Sir Ferums. 4507 With pat Richard preynte ys e3e, 
Oppon ys feleschip pat was him neje._ a 1900 in Fug. Dial, 
Dict, s.v. He never prinked his eyes for the night. "Evvent 
prenk‘d an eye far tha neight. 

The following are perh. incorrect uses, which may have 
arisen from confusing this with Pring v.27 2b. 

1776 Anstey Eiection Ball t. 241 How she simpers and 
prinks while the glass is before her. 1841 C. H. HartsHoaye 
Salopia ae Sloss. §36 Prink, to look at, gaze upon, as 
a girl does at herself in a glass. 

Prink (prink), v.24 Also 6 princke. [Known 
from ¢1570; evidently related to Pranxx v.4, in 
similar senses (occnrring 1546): sce Note below.] 

+1. frans, with up: (?) To set up, exalt; to dis- 
play ostentationsly, show off, Ods. 

1573 Twyxe neid x1, Hhivh, Fortune whom she did 
disgrace Oft times agayne doth rayse and prinkes him up 
in prouder place. rs8r J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 407 
He so chaufeth and moyleth in sturryng the coales in 
princkyng upp the glory of this whotthonse. 

tb. itr. (?)To make ostentatious display ; 
also to prink it, Obs. 

1573 New Custom 1. i. in Hazl. Dodstey M11, 
these new-fangled prattling elves Prink nak ble on 
Hirtie nee ty or 1576 Gascoraxe Philomene xxi, To get 

crummes of cost And princke it out hi te, 
1600 J. Lane Ton Tel-troth asa athe eae and phiinek it 
2. rans, To make spruce or smart; te deck or 


dress # with many petty adornments; esp. refi. 
to deck oneself out, dress oneself #f. coflog. 

1576 Gascoiane Stvele Gi. Eo Ded., Now I “ani, prinking 
me in the glasse. 1579-80 Nortu Pludarch (1$95) toro 
When he [Demetrius] was to make any preparation for 
warre, he had not then..his helmet perfumed, nor came 
not out of the Ladies closets, picked and prinet to go to 
battell, 1600 Breton Pasgurli's Mad-Cappe (1626) B j 
Who hath not seenea logger headed Asse .. inkone him- 
selfe before a Looking-glasse? 1705 tr. Bosman's Guinca 
142 The Women prink up themselves in a particular manner, 
1775 in F. Moore Sougs § Ball. Anter, Rev. (1856) 100 All 
pp isc up in full hag-wig. 1784 Cowrer Task vi. 303 To 
Bas king-cups in the yellow mead, And prink their hair 
he Rie: 1808 Souinav Chron, Cid 246 Since midnight 

ey had done nothing but prink and prank themselves, 


a 
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1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2\, Prenk, Prink, Pronk, to decorate, 
to dress in ashowy, affected manner, 1871 B. Taytor Faust? 
(1875) II. 1. ii, 8 Adorned and prinked with wondrous art, 
Yet so grotesque that all men start. i 
trans/. 1876 Bracnie Songs Relig. & Life 95 Nor, where 
flowers prink the mead with diverse hue, 1877 — Wise Sfen 
63 My Ctesibias, who not with gold And silver only prinks 
his princely hall. 1899 Caockete Xié Kennedy 1, The 
flowers which have slept,..prink themselves again, and give 
forth a good smell. 
b. intr. ‘a ae To dress or deck oneself np, 


make oneself look smart. co//og. 

1709 D’Unrey Pills (1719) 1, aes hate a Fo: 
Glass Stands prinking half the Day. 1753 Miss Cottier 
Art Torment. iii. 59 ‘She was every day longer prinking in 
the glass than you was. 1858 O. W. Homes Aud, Break/ot. 
ii. (1865) x Ironing out crumpled paragraphs, starching limp 
ones, and crimping and plaiting a little; it ts as natural as 

rinking at the looking-glass. 1898 Daily News 8 Aug. 5/4 
The young man, after an appropriate time spent in his room, 
prinking, appears in all the glory of starch and perfumery. 

3. érans. Of a bird: To trim (the feathers); to 


preen. Also b. sar. 

3876 Gascoicne Weeds, Farew, Mischief vi, But marke 
his plumes, The whiche to princke he dayes and nights con. 
sumes. 1820 Scott AZenast. xxiv, Meantime he went on 
with his dalliance with his feathered favourite,..‘ Ay, prune 
thy feathers, and es thyself gay—much thon wilt make 
of itnow’. 1878 B. TayLoa Devkalion 1. i, ax Yonder bird 
Prinks with deliberate bill his ruffled plumes. 

b. 1877 Lanier Mocking Bird 11 This bird .. perched, 
prinked, and to his art again. ; 

4. intr, To be pert or forward. dal, 

1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Prenk, Prink, Pronk, to be 
forward or pert. /bid., Prenkin, pert, forward. 1863 Mas. 
Toocooo Yorks. Diad., She's a prenkin, forward, lass. 

Hence Prinked (prinkt) ff/ 4., Prinking 
vbl, sb.; also Prink 54., the act of prinking or 
making spruce; Primker, one who dresses up with 
minute care, (AI! co//oq.) 

1579-80 Norti Piularch (1676) 579 To apparel himself 
so sumptnously, and to be more fine and prinked then 
became a private man. 1699 Farguitar Constant Couple 
v. ii, [ knew, sir, what your powdering, your prinking, Your 
dancing, and your frisking, wonld come to. «1700 B. E. 
Dict, Cant, Crew, Prinkt uf, set up on the Cupboards. 
head in their Best Cloaths, or in State. Stiff-starched. 1983 
tr, Rollin's Belles Lettres (ed, 10) I. u. 49 He compares this 
florid prinked lg to young people curled out and 
powdered. 1864 Wenster, Prinker, one who prinks; one 
who dresses with much care, 1883 HloweLts Register ii, 
That just gives me time to do the necessary prinking. 1895 
Westm,. Gaz. 6 Ang. 3/1 Most..of the present Bench. .have 
had a full-dress ‘prink ‘in front of the large looking-glass 
. before venturing to make their first appearance in court. 

LVote. The late appearance of Paank v4 and Prank v2 
makes it difficult to refer them to an ablant stem pring, 
prank, prunk, or to suppose frin& to represent an earlier 
prea, an umlaut deriv. of prav&. It seems more likely 
that privé was formed from frank, with the thinner 
vowel sound, to express a more slight or petty action, or 
perhaps in the reduplicated formation prink-prank, prink 
and prank, as in clink-clank, crinkle-crankle, jingle jangle 
etc. It may have also been associated with or influen 
by Prick v 20: cf. Painkre. There is no decisive evidence.] 

Prink, v3 dial. [app. related to Prank v.3] 
?To walk jauntily or affectedly. Hence Prinking 
ub, sb 

1 C. Lestie Snake in Grass (ed. a) 41 Thou, and thy 
Godfather Fox can know a Saint from a Devil, without 
speaking, hut not without a little Mincing and Prinking. 
3803 Mary Cuartton Wife § Mistress WI. 28 ‘Oh’, says 
she, mincing and prinking, ‘I find, Mrs, Maunder, that you 
have been so unlucky as to affront Boden’, 1880 IV. Corn 
wall Gloss., Prink, to walk jauntily. 

Prinkle (pripk’l), v. Se. [Origin obscure ; in 
sense 1, perh. a modification of PricKLe uv; in 
sense 2, perh. dim. er frequent. of Prink v.l See 
PRINGLE v.] 

1. dir. To have a thrilling sensation, such as the 
feeling of ‘pins and needles’; to tingle, prickle. 
Hence Prinkling v6/. sd. 

agar Ketry Sc. Prov. 396 I'll your Daup {ote Back. 
side) oie tones smart]. they Hleee ees ‘Sing on, 
sing on' i, My blude ran prinklin’ through my veins, My 
hair begond to steer, O, 1818 — Brownie of B. 1. xii. 270 
Are ye an angel o’ light. .that ye gar my heart prinkle sae 
wi’ a joy that it never thought again to taste? 1819 W. 
Tennant Papist Storni'd ch 5 The dulefu' dart, That sent 
a prinklin to his heart Mair fierce than burr or nettle. 

2. intr, To twinkle, scintillate, sparkle. 

1724 Ramsay Vision xvii, Starrie gleims..prinkled, and 
twinkled. 1851 Mayne Reino Rife Rangers xi, His rays, 
prinkling over the waves, caused them to dance and sparkle 
with a metallic brightness, 4d. xii, The humming-birds.. 
prinkled over the parterre like straying sunbeams. 

+ Prinkum-pra‘nkum. 0s. Also prin- 
cum-prancum. [In sense 1, rednplication of 
prankum, PRancomug, related to Prank sé.l; in 
sense 3 related to Prank a, and v4: cf, also Dn. 
pronckeprincken, pronckepinken to glitter in a fine 
dress (Ondemans).] 

1. A prank, freak, frolic, trick. 

1596 ase Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111, 191, 1 
wil not present into the Arches, or Commissaries Court, 


what prinkum prankums Gentlemen hi ighb 
haue whispred to me of his Sister, this pete 


2. = CUSHION-DANCE. 

@ 1635 Ranpotru Afuses' Looking-Gl. v.i, Ni i 
J hope: no dance is lawful But eeokinchome eaters 
Davenant Playhouse fo Let v. i, Call in the Fidlers.. Yet 
let ‘em play us but princum and prancum, And we'll pay 


that at his 
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at Jast, or els we'll thank ‘um, 1698 Dancing Master 
Then he lays down the Cushion before a Woman, on whic 
she kneels and he kisses her, singing, ‘ Welcom, Joan San- 
derson, welcom, welcom’. Then she rises, takes up the 
Cushion, and both dance, singing, ‘ Prinkum-prank'um is a 
fine Dance, and shall we go dance it once again.., and shall 
we go dance it once again ?” 

3. Fine altire, fine clothes and adornments: cf. 
Princus, See also qnot. 1725. 

1715 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Wks. 408 Yonder she hides her 
self, because she was not dressd up in her Princum 
Prancums. 1925 Wew Cant. Dict., Mistress Princunt 
Prancunt, such a stiff, over-nice, precise Madam, 

Prinky, «. [f. Privk v.2; cf. Prayxy.] 
Prinked up, decked ont; spruce-looking ; precise. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 44a Nothing can be more 
at variance than the aristocratic-looking houses half buried 
in gloom..in May Fair, and those prinky green and white 
dwellings, where city folks enjoy themselves. 1895 Chicago 
Advance 18 Apr. 1025/3 The idea may suggest itself that 


| prinky, medieval, despised China has been making a re- 


sistance which amounts to something. 

Print (piint), sé. Forms: 4 prient(e, pryente, 
preynte, 4-5 preent(e, 4-6 prente, printe, 
prynte, 4-7 preinte, 5 preynt, (prend), 4-6 
(7- Se.) prent, 5- print. [ME. (= obs, Dn. 
printe (Kilian), Du., Da. pren?, MLG., LG, prente 
priat, impression), a. OF. prtente (1317 in Godef.), 
preinte impression of a seal, etc., f. préent, preint, 

a. pple. of predud-re, priemb-re to press, stamp i— 

. prem-édré PRESS v.1] 

A. Ilnstratioa of Forms. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 557 (Cott.) Als prient (Gd/¢, preinte, F. 
prent] of seel in wax es thrist. 13.. Sir Bewes (A.) 1244 To 
schewe be prente of mesele! a1340 Hamro.e Psadter iv. 
7 Pe prynt we bere of pb! light. 1340 dyend. 81 His ry3te 
pryente, bet is be ymage of his sseppere. ¢ 1380 Wyctir 
Sern. Sel. Wks. I. t Sum..fordiden soone Cristis prente. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 60 My lady therupon Hath such a 

riente of love grave. 1393 Lana. 2. Pi. C. xvi. 73 A 

adde peny with a g ps nte {v.7. preente, prente]. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3162 ‘l'o Porrus vnder my print. ¢1400 
Three Kings Cologne 101 Pe same preent is made, bope in 
gold and in copyr. c1qgo Promp. Parv. 4t2/1 Preente 
{K. prend, S. preynt), effigies, zmpressio. gia Act 4 
Wen. VITT, c. 19 $14 Pennys. .havynge the prente of the 
Coigne of this renlme. 1555 Even Decades arg The printe 
of his feete. 1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 583 Libellis 
bayth in write and prent. a 1660 Contemp. Hist. fret, (lr. 
Archzxol. Soc.) I. 203 They issued a declaration in preinte. 
1785 Burns To ¥. Smith vii, To try my fate in guid black 
prent. , 

B. Signification. 
I. General non-typographical senses. 
*An impression or impress. 

1. The impress made in a plastic material by 
a stamp, seal, die, or the like; a distinctive stamped 
or printed mark or design, as on a coin, 

@ 1300 [see A... ¢ 3315 Suoaruam Poents i. 1205 Caracter, 
pet is prente clined: Nys non of eliinge. 1384 Wyctir 
1 Aface, xv. 6 Y suffre the for to make smytyng [g/oss or 
printe ; x368 prynte] of thin own money in_ thi regyoun. 
ie r450 Godstow Reg. 295 He strengthed hit with the prynte 
of his seale. 1463-4 Rolls of Parlt, V. sox/a Sealed with 
a Sonble pent of Leede at the ende therof. 1523 Act 14 ¢ 
15 Hen. VIL, c. 12 All suche farthinges..shall haue vppou 
the one side thereof the printe of the port collice. 1548-9 
(Mar.) B&. Cont. Prayer, Communion Rubrie,That the breade 
..for the Communion bee made.. without all maner ofprinte, 
and somethyng moce larger and thicker than it was. | 15 
Davies Jimmort. Soul x. ti, As the Wax retains the Print in 
it. 1660 F. Baooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 69 That famous 
Idok made of the tooth of a Monkey... The King of Pegu 
..sent yearely Amhassadours thither, to take the print of it 
upon Amber. i 

+b. A symbolic mark, a character; a badge. 

1382 Wyeuir 1 Sat, Pro}., Samarytans also the fyue bokis 
of Moyses wryten in as feele lettris, oonli in figuris and 
printis dyuersynge, 1387 Tarvisa //igden (Rolls) HI. 11 
{Solomon] fond vp figures and prentis to be grave in precious 
stones. I Lanet. Rick, Redeles wu, 108 Pat comounes of 
contre..Sholde knowe be hir quentise pat pe kyng loued 
hem Ffor her priuy prynté passinge anoper. 1546 LANGLEY 
Pol. Verg. De Invent, v vi. 13 b, Afore that time fof Esdras] 
the Hebrues and Samarites vsed all one carecters and print 
of their letters. 

ec. See quot, (A doubtful sense.) 

“3840 Paaker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 3) 169 Prind, Prynt, a 
plaister cast of an ornament, or an ornament formed of 

laister froma mould, The term is used in the record of 
Be Stephen's chapel. {Founded npon instances of prynts, 
preynis, in accounts cited in J. T. Smith Antig. of Wesé- 
minster (1807) Pp. 203, 217, 219-21, Of uncertain meaning 
but prob. belonging to sense tr. Hence, with modifications, 
in recent Dicts.)  _ 

2, fig. a, An image or character stamped npen 
the mind or soul, esf, the Divine likeness (in allusion 
to Gen, i. 27); a mental impression. Now rare. 
.¢1315 Suorenam Poenrs i. 450 For wanne me Pg? pis 
sacrement, His soule prente takep. | 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. xiii. (859) 10 Deformynge in hym self the prent 
and the figure, that god hath set in hym, 1583 BasincTon 
Commandnt, Vii. (1622) 58 Which needeth no proofe besides 
--that print which in tis conscience euerie one carrieth 
about. 31642 R. Canrenrer Experience i. vill. ae To lay 
him low, and make him supple to take the print of Humility, 
1855 Tennyson Jfand 1, 1. 8 Sooner or later I too may 
passively take the print Of the golden age. 

b. An image or likeness of anything, 

3388 Wrette Lek, xxviii. 1a Thou a preente of licnesse, 
ful of wisdom, perfit in fairnesse, were in delicis of paradijs 
of God. ¢1470 Henryson Mor. Fad. vu. (Lion & Afouse) 
xix, It bair he prent of my persoun. 1513 More Rich. 147 
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Wks. 61/1 This is quod he, y* fathers owne figure, this is his 
own countenance, y* very prent of his visage, 
+c. Form, appearance. Sc. Ods. rare. 

¢24go Houtann How/a! 854 ‘Vhe pure Howlatis appele 
completly was planyt,..He besocht. That thai wald pray 
Nator his prent_ to renewe. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) ULl. 415 Hir plesand prent, hir perfit portrature, 
Exceidit far all vther creatuir, , 

3. gex. Any indeatalion in a surface, preserving 
the form left by the pressure of some body, as 
the print of a foot in the ground ; also, by extension, 
a mark, spol, or stain produced on any surface 
by another substance. 

c¢r1400 Maunoev. (Roxb) xi. 47 act inay men see in be 
roche be prynte of oure Lorde hepd. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
116 The prypte of the hors shoo and nayles abode ever in 
his vysage. 1546 Puaua Bk. Childr. (1553) Q viij, The 
swellyng or puflyng ae eee a the finger, there 
remaincth a print. x60r Wortann Pliny VI. 141 A faire 
inedicine to cure... the egw dae) remaining after strokes. 
7 Arautnnor Yokn Bull wu. i, He would pinch the 
children. .so hard that he left the print of his forefingers 
and thumb in black and blue. 1853 Kanz Grinnell Exp. 
xxix. (1856) 239 Returning..we saw the recent prints of 
a bear and two cubs. 1867 Muaciison Siluria ii. (ed. 4) 29 
Smaller ripples .. together with apparent rain-prints [in 
stratified rocks]. xg0a Mesto. Gaz. 25 Sept. 5/1 Informed 
that the Finger-print Ovfice had stated that the finger-prints 
-»were identical with those of a convicted person, 

tb. A vestige, trace, indication. Oés. 

a1gq8 Haw Chron, Edw. £V 223b, That no print or 
Shadowe should remain of the adverse faccion, in his realme. 
1615 G. Sanovs 7'rav. 228 ‘The inbabitants..yet retaine 
some print of the Punicke language. a 1668 Lassets Voy. 
étady (1670) 11. 160 Hard by it appeare some prints of the 
Temple of Venus and Cupid. @3715 Buanet Own Time 
(1766) 1. 247 Scarce any prints of what he had been remained. 

**4n instrument for impressing. 

4. An instrument or apparatus which produces 
a mark or figure by pressing; a stamp or die; 
amonld. Also fg. 

¢1470 Henav IWallace v. 606 The pen off tuff him 
pungeit at the fast So asprely. 1586 in Wills & Inv. N.C. 
(Surtees) 11. 139, v printes for gingbreade 124. 1594 Jdi¢d. 
245, vj printes for printinge jens-breade, 3/41. 1660 STan- 
Ley Hist. PAtlos. 1x. (1701) atala Matter is the print, 
mother, norse, and prodnctrix of the third essence. 1789 
O'Baten Calico Printing FE viij, Some treacle and lamp- 
black may be mixed and diffused with a pad..over the face 
of the print li.e. the * block ' used in block-printing of cali- 
coes), 1847-78 Hacuiwett, Pr7né, a mould for coin, &c. 

b. Cutlery. (See quot.) 

1839 Uau Dict. Airts 379 In order to make the holster ot 
a given size, and to give it. shape and neatness, it is intro- 
duced into a die, and a swage placed npon it; the swage 
has a few smart blows given it by the striker. This die and 
swage are, hy the workman, called prints. A 

ec, Founding, A support for the core of a casting. 

1864 Weuster s.v., Core print, a projection on a pattern, 
forming a mortise in the mold made from it, to receive a 
portion of the core that does not appear in the casting, for 
the purpese of holding the core in place. 1884 Son's 
Mechanic's Own Bk. (1893) 37 Prints are extensions of the 
cores, which project through the casting and into the sides 
of the mould, to be beld by the sand or flask. 

*¥*%*4 thing impressed. 

5. A pat of butter, moulded toa shape. 

1768 Strane Sent. Yourn. (1778) V1. 128 He had brought 
the little print of botter upon a currant leaf. 1777 in J. 
Hancock His Bk, (1898) 216 Mrs, Smith sent up..a print of 
Batter. 1897 Coruh. Afag. Feb. 175 Sancers uf cream and 
prints of butter were to be foond upon the dresser. 

6. A printed cotlon fabric; a piece of printed 
cotton cloth. Often atirid. 

1837 Maaavat Dog-fiend x\, Shronding berself..in her 
cotton print cloak. 1852 Hawrtnorne Bithedale Rom. iii. 
1. 31 She was dressed as simply as possible, in an American 
print. 31858 Lytron What will ke dos. xiv, In 5 coloured 
print, of a pattern familiar to his observant eye in the wine 
dows of many waheg 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 133 He 
chose the print stuff for his wife's dresses, 189 £ Hage 
Yess xvii, Mrs, Crick ..wore a bot stuff gowo in warm 
weather becanse the dairymaids wore prints. 1893 J. Asnuy 
Siserry Naughty Gird vi, Their print frocks..were gone. 
1899 “me * atico Printers’ Assoc., Certain markets are 
closed to English prints owing to hostile tariffs. 

II. Typographical uses, 

7. The stale of beiag printed, printed form: in 
phrases. a. du print. (a) In a printed state, in 
printed form. Cf, also sense 14. So Jnto (+ 2zto) 
print. 

1483 J. Paston in P. Lett, 111. 300 A Boke in preente off 
the Pleye off the Chess. ¢1493 in Christ Church Canter- 
bury Lett. (Camden) 59, 1 can nat thynke yt lykely that 
ther shall come ony moo of them yn prentys, as be that 
T her off them that selle such bokys. 1 Moaz Dyaloge 
ut. Wks. 245/2 The worke..by theyr authorities so pnt vnto 

rent, asall the copies should come whole vnto the bysshoppes 

hande. 3 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V1. 38 A antiphonar in 
prynt. 1563 Winzer Four Scoir Thre Ouest. Yo Rdr., Wks. 

1888 I. 60 ‘l'o pot furth our mynd in prent at hame, 1606 
Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 4 My Mistris was saluted by a 
Spruse companion that lookt likea letter in print. |Cf. sense 
14.) 1627 Moryson /é7n. 11, 91 A certaine dangerous seditious 
Pamphlet was of late put forth into print. 19723 STEELE 
Spect. No ex My present Correspondent, I Dalteve, was 
never in Print before, 1816 Byron Eng, Bards §& Sc. Rev. 51 

"Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; A book’sa 
book, although there's nothing in’. «12839 Praep Poems 

(1864) 11, 6 Rush like a hero into print. 

(2) Of book or edition: Ou sale at the publisher's, 
not yet sold out. 

1889 (¢i#/c) The American Catalogue... Author and Title 
Entries of Books in Print and for Sale... July 1, 1876 
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b. Out of print (ofa book or edition): no ionger 
to be bonght at the publisher's, sold out. 

1674 Bovir L.xcell, Theol. \. ¥. 194 Divers excellent little 
Tracts, which..are alrendy out of print. 1895 Prospectus 
of EE.T.S.6 Walf the Publications for 2866..are out of 
print, but will be gradually reprinted. 

8. concr. Language embodied in a printed form; 
printed lettering ; typography; esp. with reference 
to size, form, or sie as sual ae clear print. 

1623 Massincer Dé. Milan 1. i, And if you. meet An 
Officer preaching of sobriety, Unless he read it in Geneva 
print Lay him by the heels, 1657 T. Arn in Fuller Worthres 
(166a) 1. 3og Forty years since he could not read the biggest 
Print withont Spectacles, and now there is no Print so 
small,..but he can read it without them. 1773 Jounson Let. 
to Boswell § July in Lye, | can now write without trouble, 
and can read large prints, 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Voy. 
Zing. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 12 The sea-fire shines in her wake... 
Near the eqnator, {2 can read smal} print by it. 

b {§- (Cf. also 1623 ia a.) 

1623 Witnea in C. Butler's Fem. Mon. Ad Author. 23 Ap 
Abstract of that Wisdome, Power, and Lone, Which is iin- 
printed on the Heav'ns aboue In larger volumes, for their 
cies to see That in such little prints behold not thee. 1637 
Suckunc Aglaura ti, Well, Ile away first, for the print’s 
too big 1f we be scene togetlier. att nckeNns Mart, Chuz. 
xxvi, All the wickedness of the world is Print to him. | 

+9. A printing-press (with its accessories). 
Hence, the work of the press, the process of print- 
ing. Obs. Cf. Press 50,1 13, 

2507 Jas. IV in Dict Nat, Biog. (1887) X. 187/1 To furnis 
and bring home ane prent, with all stuff belangand tharto, 
and expert men to use the samyne for imprenting..of the 
bukis of our lawis. 1538 Coveauace Prot. N. 2. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 11. 36 The turning of a fetter is a fault soon 
committed inthe print. 1549 Coveapate, etc. Zrasm. Par, 
Eph. Prol., Neither translated ready to the eS Ne nor yet 
appointed certaynle to be translated. 69x Wooo ALA. 

on. 1. 134 Mt, Doctor Stevens .. espyed certain false 
ollegations in his Masters book, whilst it was under the 
print in London. 5 : 

10. An impression of a work priated at one time ; 
an editioa. 

1§35 Jove eH eat Tindale (Arb.) 20 When these two pryntes 
(tbere were of them bothe aboute v thousand bokis printed) 
were al sonlde..the dewch mea prynted it agen..in a small 
volome lyke their firste prynt. 1623 ‘I, James in Ussher's 
Lett, (1686) 304 To compare old Prints with the new. 1634 
Raynold's Bysth Mankynde Pref. 1 In the uther prints, 
there lacked matter necessary to the opening and declara- 
tion of the Figures. 1887 Dardy News 11 July 3 Notwith- 
standing an immense ‘print ‘, the papers rapidly reached a 
prentinm of, in some cases, 300 per cent, z 

1]. A printed publication ; ¢sf. a printed sheet, 
news sheet, newspaper; ¢he prints = the press. 
Now chiefly U.S. 

1570 Dze Math. Pref. Aij, Wilt they pronoke bim, by worde 
and Print. 1652 CLevetann Aing’s Disguise 44 A Psalm of 
mercy in a miscreant print. 1654 Nickolas Papers (Camden) 
II. 108 The English letters came not till last evning and soe 
late as I conld not see the prints, bunt heare they conteyne 
little. 1696 H. Sameson in Thorcsby's Corr. (ed. Huuter) 
1. 246 Manuscripts, if lost, can never be made good, as prints 
may. 1727 Swit faut, Horace u. vic 115 Anforim us, 
will the emp‘ror treat? Or, do the prints and papers tye? 
1777 J. ApaMs in Fav. Lett, (1876) 234 The particulars you 
will have..in the public prints. 1779 SuuRipan Crific 1. ii, 
I believe, Mr. Puff, 1 have often admired your talents in 
the daily prints. 1871 Mortey Crit. JM/isc. Ser. 1. Con- 
dorcet (1878) 52 The frecdom of tho press, the multitude of 
the public prints, were all so many insurmountable barriers 
against a French Cromwell. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 22 Dec. 
470/3 Of course, the Government prints take in each case 
the opposite view. ig 

b. A priated copy (of a bill in parliament). 

3828 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 329 That the 
intended Bill..be read.., and Prints of the Bill circulated. 
183 (did. 331 Laid before the Council a Print of the Bill. 


12. A picture or design printed from a block or 
plate; an impression from an engraved or other- 
wise prepared plate. Hence # print, quot. 1662. 


In a general sense, including impressions from a raised 
surface as in wood-engravings, and from sunken lives as in 
copperplate and steel engravings; also from a flat surface 
as in lithographs; but sometimes et lithographs and 
etchings, and otherwise veriowals restricted. 4 i 

SOGE RELY Chalcogr. iii. 38 With eight more Prints [i. e 
woodcuts by Diirer] of hes Jbid.iv. 45 After Raphaels 
death, did Julio Romano publish some of his own designes in 
print. did. 48 Diogenes..a very rare print [i.¢. a chiaro- 
scuro]. /éid. v. 139 Copies are in Prints much more easily 
detected, then in paintings. /é/d. 142 An Universal, and 
choice Collection of prints and cuts, 1703 Maunozee Journ. 

‘erus. (1732) 7 Were fastned to the Wall two or three old 

rints, 1710 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 1.5. v., Prints or Cutts, 
as we sometimes callthem, 22745 Jon. Ricnaapson £ss. 
Prints Wks. (1792) 262 Hehathetched several valuable prints, 
1755-73 JOHNSON 5. v,, It is usual to say wooden prints and 
copper plates, 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) if. 206 There is a print of him, painted by John Ly- 
vyns, and engraved by Vosterman. 2774 Gotosm. Nat, Hist, 
(1976) 11. 307 In anch a case..there is no other substitute 
buta coknaat of the animal to give an idea of its figure. 
1815 J. Surrn Panorama Sc. & Art \\. 752 This combina- 
tion of the two modes of colouring prints has a good effect. 
18a1 Caaic Lect. Drawing vii. 384 The earliest specimen 
that we have of it is in aprint, by Albert Durer. 1898 
Penne, Lithography 54 From 1817 onwards the great 
lithographic houses issned their prints hy ‘hundreds and 
thonsands . 1901 Blackw. Mag, Noy. 663/1 Garish coloured 
prints and execrable oleographs. 

13. Photogr. A picture produced from a negative : 
see PRINT v. 14, 

3853 R. Hunt A/an. Photogr. a2 Attempts are being made, 
at this time, to fix the images produced by the Daguerreo- 
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type~-perfecl prints, it is true, but which are as tight as the 
vapour from which they are produced. 1855 Haauwicir 
Man. Photogr. Chem. 293 Some advise that on removal 
front the colouring Bath the print should be soaked in new 
Ilypo for ten minutes, 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. \1. 
207 A good print may be obtained by a peison who is 
unskilled in making a negative. 1893 Photogr. Ann. so 
Rough paper for prints in silver is now on the market, and 
certainly gives most pleasing results. 

ITI. Transferred uses, of uncertain origin. 

By Nares and others derived from the typographical sense, 
‘from the exact saree and truth of the art of printing, 
which was at first deemed almost miraculous’, But printing 
was not new in 1576 and in varions respects this explana- 
tion seems donbtful, though Shakspere plays on the two 
senses of ‘in print‘ in Zwo Gent. 17s, A. ¥. ZL. v. iv. 94; 
and the picks may sometimes have been so taken: ef. quot. 
1833, and 1606 in sense 7. The use in reference to the ruff, 
14h, may yet prove to e the earlier, though not evidenced 
in the qnots. 

14. In phrase in print: In a precise and perfect 
way or manner; in exact order, with exactness or 
previseness ; to a nicely. Now dial. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Efist. 357 Considering that what 
socner is vitered in such mennes hearing, inust bee done in 
printe, as wee say ip oure common Pronerbe, 1580 Lytv 
Luphnes (Arb) 407 Concerning the body, as there is no 
Gentlewoman so curious to hane him in print, so is there 
no one so careles to hane him a wretch, onlye his right 
shape to shew him a man. 1583 Garene Mamillia u. Whs. 
(Ruldg.) 316/1 Dames now-a.days..Pac'd in print, brave 
lofty looks, not us'd with the vestals, 1588 Snans. L.L.L. 
un... 173, 1 wdl doe it sir in print. 1591 — 7 wo Gent. Verona 
at. b 275 All this I speak in print, for tn print I found it. 16zx 
Bueron Anat, Afeh i. ii. wv. i. (1676) 328/21 A young lover 
+. must ..spenk in Print, walk in Print, eat and drink in 
Print, and that which is all in all, he most be mad in 
Print. 1658 Guenatt Chr. tn Arm. verse 14. xi § 1 (1669) 

7/2 \f his heart be on bis Garden, O how neatly it is kept! 
it shall lie, as we say, in print. 1692 Locke Aduc. § 22 Not 
design‘de to lie always in my young Master’s Bed at home, 
and to have his Maid lay all Things in print, and tnck him 
in warm, a1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., To sed in 
Print, with Month skrew'd up and Neck Stretcht ont. 
1854 Miss Baxea Northants. Gloss. s. v., She's always in 

rit, and so is ber house. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v.,'The 
house is as neat as print'...‘Shay kips all ‘er plazes in 
print’, is high praise for a servant who keeps her pwn part 
of the bonse neat and clean. 

tb. With a sb.: A san, fool (ele.), in print,a 
perfect or thorough inan, fool, etc. Ods. 

1604 Dekker /fonesé Whore t. Wks. 1873 11. 10, 1 am sure 
my husband is a man in priut, for all things else, save only 
in this, 1611 Cotes. s.v. Bosse, Sot en dosse et platts 
peinture, a foole in print, asse in graine, compleat coxcombe, 
absolnte hoydon. 1633 Masstncer Guardian u. i, Is he 
not, madam A monsieur in print? What a garb was there ! 

+c. Applied, 21600 to ¢1630, to the exact 
crimping, goffering, or set of the plails or pleats of 
the ruffs then worn, Nearly always in the phrases 
to set the ruff in print, or the ruff stands in print. 
See also Print @a.1, PrinteD 1b. Said also of 
clothes. Obs. 

Qnot. 1628 appears to mean a ruff of the size or pattern 
worn by Puritans: cf. 1614 in Paintep 1b. There ma 
also be a reference to the small print of Geneva Bibles; cf. 
1623 in sense 8. 

1598 E. Gites Shad. (:878) 58 Neat as a Merchants roffe, 
that's sect in print. 160a Miop.eton Blurt, Master Constable 
au. iil, 105 i eu uae sand in pat fore pur- 
pose, get pol ing-sticks, 1615 Sand, Ruff, § C.(Halliw.) 
The resse Ruffe Cuffe and Band (what reason’s in't) An 
yet desire they still shonld stand in print. 1616 J. Lane 
Contn, Sor.'s L. xt. 363 Yet these mote sett their ruffes and 
clothes io print, Vea, keepe them so: elles dames will looke 
A squint. 1635 H. Joxson Staple of N. 1. i, Pot on my 
air le, rascal: fits my ruff well? Lin. In print. 1628 Ease 
Microcosm., Shee Precise Hypocr. <Arb.) 63 Shee isa Non- 
conformist in a close Stomacher and Ruffle of Geneua Print, 
and her puritie consists much inher Linen, a 1641 Suckiinc 
To Ld. pera Poems (1648) 13 It is so rare.,to see 
Ought that belongs to young Nobility In print (bat their 
own clothes) that we must praise. 

d. Said of the beard or hair. So also out of 
print, out of proper order, in disorder. Ods. or dial. 

1605 Cuarman Af? Fools v. i. Hivh, Tis sach a picked 
fellow, not a haire About his whole Bulke, but it stands in 

rint. 2629 GauLe Holy Afadn. 9: His |a proper squire’s] 

ener cocks, Feather waggs, Locks houer,and Beard stands 
in print. 2851 NV. & Q. ast Ser. [V. 12/1 An old Somerset- 
shire servant. used to say..‘ Take care, Sir, you'll put your 
hair out of print’. 

IV. 15. attrib. and Comd., in sense 1, a3 print- 
mark; in sense 6, as print-broker; in sense 7, as 
print-blurred adj.; in sense 12, as print-collector, 
-pedlar; print-cutter, (a) a person occupied in 
cutting prints; (2) a knife for cutting photographic 
prints; print hand, handwriling imilatiag or re- 
sembling print; so print letters; print-holder, 
(@) a small frame for holding a photograph or 
engraving ; (4) a device for holding a photographic 
print flat or in a desired position (Cent. Drct.); 
print-room, a room in a museum or the like, 
containing a collection of prints; print-atate, 
state or condition of an engraving, resalting from 
the number of impressions that have been pone 
printed; print-trimmer = fprint-cuiter (0); print- 
washer, an_apparatas for washing photographic 
prints after fixing. See also oe Png 2 

2 Academy Dec, 1362/1 They have done duty so 
hen that they asctcw like battered woot and only 
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318sx Mavuew Lond. Labour 3. 374/1 The 
who sell *gown-pieces ‘to the hawkers or 
Wannen Book-plates xii.126 A *print- 
collector, an ex-librist, and a herald. 1851 in Thtustr. 1 ond. 

News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 (Occupations of People) Print 
colourer, “print entter, print mounter. 1773 Gotosa. Stoops 
ta Cong. v. Wks. (Globe) 668/2, I can read your “print 
band very well. 1826 Miss Mirroao Village Ser. 1. 250 
(Aly Godfathers The letter in_print-hand, Feoeet to the 
damsel of six years old. 1837 Dickens Pickw. Mii, It ain't 
my father's writin’, ‘cept this here signatur 1a *print letters. 
1yer Lond. Gaz. No. 694/74 A bright-bay elding near 
16 hands,..a *Print-Mark pretty high on the near Buttock. 
1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 360/1 An open saloon, where are 

tty book-stalls and *print-pedlars. 1902 Blackw. Mag. 

‘ov. 616/2 Had ‘*print-states ’ been numbered consecutively 
by the old publishers, we should now have graduated prices, 
1892 Photogr. Ann. Hi. $7 Ifa circular *print-trimmer is 
used, the print, if albumen, can be cut while damp, 1889 
E. J. Watt Dict. Photogr. 261 [Advt.] ‘ ae rocking 
*print-washer. 189a Photogr. Aun. 480 ombined ‘Tan! 
and Print Washer. .will accommodate any plate rack up to 
half-plate size. ; 

Print, ¢. Now only dia’. Also Sc. prent. 
[In sense 1 perh. pa. pple. of Print v.; cf. quot. 
1513 in sense 2b, also MDa. geprext; but possibly 
sometimes attrib. or adj. use of Print 54.] 


1. Printed. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 84 Late us..bring forthe..the 
golde and silver of coyne and print money that every of us 
senatours and statis haven. 1542 in Archzologia (1887) L. 
1. 46 Itema te masse boke. 1816 Scotr Antig. xxvi, 
She can s ike a prent buke. 1864 Mrs. Liova Ladies 
Pole, 103, 1 can't spake like print books—never could, 1865 
J. Youn Pictures 64 (E. D.D.) Thou com’st wi’ some prent 
scrap in han’. 

b. Of a ruff: cf, Print sd. 14, Printep 1b. 
New print, 2newly printed, pressed, or goffered. 

1600 Rowtanos Lett, Humours Blood (Uunter. Cl.) 52 
[They] are foorth comming sir, and safe enough Sayes good- 
man Braker, in his new print ruffe. 

2. dial, Clear, bright (of moonlight, etc.). 

1736 Peccr Kenticisms s.v. (E, D. S.), The moon shines 
print. 1987 Grose Province. Gloss. s.v., Print star, or 
moonlight. 1875 Sussex Gloss. Print-moonlight,..vary 
clear moonlight. 1887 Kent Gloss. s.v. The aight is 
print ;.. The moonlight is very print. 

Print (print), v. Forms: 4 prente, 4-5 (6- 5c.) 
prent, 4-6 prynt(e, § preent(e, 5-6 printe, 6- 
print. fa. pple. printed : Sc. 6 prent, 6- prentit. 
[ME. prente-n, printe, known from ¢1350, app. 


*print-hlurred, 
* *print-brokers ', 
street-traders. 1880 


f. the earlier prente, printe, Print sd., like OF. | 


empritnter, empreinter, {. empriente, empreinte, In- 
print $6. The vb. corresponds toM Du., Du. prenéen, 
WFris, grintjen ; MLG., LG, prenten (whence Da, 
prente, Sw. prenta), also app. £ the corresp. sb., 
MDu. prente, printe, Du. prent, MLG. prente, a,OF. 
priente, preinte. Cf. also obs. F. printer to coin 
or slamp money (1544, Li¢ge, in Godef.).] 
I. General senses. 

1. trans. To impress or stamp (a surface) with 
a seal, die, or the like; to mark with any figure or 
pattern, impressed or coloured; to brand. Said 
also of footsteps upon soft or yielding ground. 
40-70 Alex. § Dind. 256 Whan we sihen pi sonde wip 
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pi sel prented, We keaden pi couaitise. ¢1goo Maunnev. 

(Roxb) wv 117 Pis monee es prynted on bathe be sydes. 

¢ 1466 Sia J. Paston in P, Lett, 11. 294 The other ij. pottys 

be prentyd with that merchauntys marke, 1637 G. Danie. 

Genius this Isle 26 The Naiades..the willing Sand shall 
tint. 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 111, 308 He..treads so 


ight, he scarcely prints the Plains, 1708 Lond. Gaz. 


co. 4421/8 Stoln.., a black Mare.., printed in the near | 


Hip. 1750 Gray Elegy 116 +4 Little footsteps lightly print 
the ground. x28ac W. lavinc Sketch Bh. if 19. 
that has been printed by the footsteps of aesared beauty. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 246/2 The butter is then 
salted. and then moulded and printed. 

+b. fig. To stamp, brand, stain, Obs. 

c1380 Weir Wés. (1880) 473 Crist..forfendide hem to 
prynte ber soulis to myche wip erbly godis. ¢ 1440 Fork 
Afysé. xxxvi. 111 Sette bat he saide.., As he bat was prente 
full of pride, ae kyng am 1’, comely to knawe, Full 
pets 1598 Eh. Ginpin S#iad, (1878) 21 1¢ is Coraelius that 

raue gallant youth, Who is new printed to this fangled age, 

+o. To coin (money). Ods. 

1393 Lanct, P. Pé. C. xvii. 80 God coueiteb nat be coygne 
be ist hym-self prentede. 1432-g0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 

ITI. 265 He caused halpenys and ferthynges to be printed 
and made rownde. 1533 Bettenoen Livy ty. xxiii. (S.T.S.) 
II. 3 oe na gine ‘2 as 3it prentit in rome, thay 
eunjeit grete sovmes of hrasin money. 1567 Sc. Acis 
Fas. VI (1814) IIL, 29/1 ‘That our Soherane A ardney 
cause prent, and cunje gold and siluer of sic fynes as 
vtheris cuntreis dois. 

2. To impress or stamp (a form, figure, mark, 
elc.) in or on a yielding sabstance ; also, by exten- 
sion, to set or trace (a mark, figure, etc.) on any 
surface, by carving, writing, or otherwise. 

¢ 1400 Maunoey. (1839) v. 62 And ia that roche is prented 
the forme of his hody. 1494 in Somerset Afed. Wilk (1901) 
318 A basyn and lavor of siluer, myna armes priated thereon, 
1494 Faayan Chron. 3 Lyke the Prentyse that hewyth the 
rowgth stone, And bryngeth it to square,.. That the mayster 
after may..prynte therin his veue and his story. 1536 
Bettenosn Cron, Scot. (1821) I, 195 On the ta side of this 
money was prentit ane croce, and his face on the tothir. 
1611 Bratz Lev, xix. 28 Ye shall not make any cuttings in 
your flesh for the dead, nor print any markes nm you. 
1658 A, Fox Wertz’ Surg. 1. xxv. 158 The plaisters.. 
growing hard there, would print a hole into the flesh. 1789 
E, Darwin Sot, Gard. \1. 90 Thrice round the grave 


A spot | 
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Cireaea_prints her tread. 1822 J. Winsos /slz of Palins 
1m. 834 The child prints many a playful kiss Upon their 
hands. 1890'R. Botprewoon ' Col. gee op) 256 If 
you'd only had those patterns printed out slowly and in- 
delibly.., you'd have known it was aa joke {to be tattooed]. 
b. fig. To impress (an image, thonght, saying, 
etc.) upon the heart, mind, or memory; to fix in 
the mind. re 

1374 Cnaucen Troylus 11. 851 (g00) Every wor t sche 
of ne herde Sche gan to prentin in hfijre herte faste. 
c1gao 2LyoG. Assembly x ‘Gods 1784 Rememhre hit well and 

rynte hit in thy mynde. 1513 Douctas A£neis ww. i. 8 
pea in hir breist so wes his figur prent. 1563 AYorilies 1. 
Matrimony (1859) 505 This sentence is very meet for 
women to print in their remenibrance. 1678 Cupwoatu 
Intell. Syst. 681 Contrived by a Perfect Understanding 
Being or Mind..which hath every where Printed the Sig- 
natures of its own Wisdom upon the Matter. 1704 J. 
Baown Inrit, 1s¢ Sat, Persius Wks. 1730 I. 53 Then will 
grey hairs oa all thon say’st print awe. 1830 Tennyson /#t 
Alem, \xxix, And hill and wood and field did print The 
same sweet forms in either mind. 

8. To press (anything hard) into or upon a yield- 
ing substance, so as to leave an indentation or 
imprint. Also with 77. 

1382 Wvettr Yer. xxxii. 44 Prented in shal be the sel. 
1830 Patsca. 666/2 Let me printe your seale in a pece af 
waxe, me thynketh it is antique. a@zgqz H. S. in Wyatt's 
Penit. Ps, Prelim. Sonn. 15 1n princes’ hearts God's scourge 
y-printed deep, Ought them awake out of their sinful sleep. 
1599 Suas, Hen. 1’, Prol. 27 Horses.. Printing their prowd 
Hoofes i‘ th’ receiuing Earth. 1697 Davoen ie Ceres: Ts 
ror If the Soil be barren, only scar The Surface, and bute 
lightly priot the Share. 1884 T'ennvsou Becket u. ii, Only 
the golden Leopard printed in it Such hold-fast claws. 

. ig. Yo fix in or on (something). Ods. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xiv. (Tollem. MS.), Pe 
sonne entrynge in to pat parti of pe signe prentep in his 
bemis more scharpely [orig. acriter radios rmiprimit] pan 
he doop in pe ende. 3513 OUGLAS Anefs vil. v. 132 His 
sycht ynmovyt to the erd dyd he prent. . a 

ce. Founding. To make an impression of in 
a mould wilh a core-print or with a pattern. 

1898 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

+4, To commit (anything) to writing ; to express 
in written words; to insertbe. Ods. 

1400 Destr. Troy 11773 This poynt is not 

roces pat are now. ¢ 1430 en Virg. 114 
lessoun pat man may lere.. ¥f pou haue 
heere, Is playnli printid in poulis booke. c¢1440 Mork 
Alysé. xxvi. 76 Loo! sir, pis is a_periurye To prente vndir 
penne, 1588 Snaxs. 774, 4. 1y. i, 75 Heauea guide thy pen 
to print thy sorrowes plaine. 

+5. To form ina mould ; tocast, shape. Obs. rare. 

1830 Patsca. 157 A moulde, to moulde or print a thyng 
in. 15g8 Warne tr. Adexis' Secr.(1568) 110b, Thinges that 
remain in the fire without melting, wherein men print very 
well all maner of metall, 7d. 114 b, Untill that. turninge 
downwarde the mouldes, they come out. And if in case 
they be aot wel printed,.. you may put them in agayne, 

II. Senses relating to typography. 

6. To make or produce (a book, picture, etc.) by 
the application to paper, vellum, or any similar 
substance, in a press or machine, of inked types, 
blocks, or plates, bearing characters or designs. 
(In printing for the blind, embossed characters, 
without ink, are produced.) 

In this sense enfrynte,emprynte, is found earlier, and was 
app. at first more in nse: sec IMPRINT &. 

{rare Caxton Chesse Pref., By eause thys sayd book is ful 
af hatsom wysedom..I haue purposed toenprynteit.) 1521 
Pilion Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 62 Item for a new 
processionary printed..xvj4. 1533 Gau's Richt Vay 109 
(Colo; hon) Prentit io Malmw Be me lhone Hochstraten the 
xvi day of October Anno moxxxiii. 1860 Daus tr. Séei- 
dane's Comm, 160 Englishe Bibles were priated at Paris. 
1603 Jas. I in Ellis Org. Lett. Ser. 1. WL. 78, I sende you 
herewith my booke latelie prentid: studdie and profite in 
it. 1633 Payune //istriomastix To Rdt., They are now 
new-printed in farre better paper than most Octavo or 
Quarto Bibles, 1639 Gentitis Servita's Inguis. (1676) 882 
Things of importance ought equally to be handled, as wel 
in those that are Printed, as in those that are to Print. 1660 
F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 22 He procured me the 
Mappe of Bahylon, or Bagdet, printed upon a Cotton. 
1711 Aar. Kine in Szift's Lett. (1767) LI. 239 The Specta- 
éors are likewise printing in @ larger and a smaller volume. 
171a Hearne Collect. ©. H.S) IUl. 426 "Tis about half 

tinted off. 1720 Lond. Gas. No, 5850/3 His Majesty s 

icture, printed in natural Colours. 1775 Jotxson in Bos- 
well Life 10 Oct., Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 
1839 Une Dict. Arts 217 The copper-plate printing of calico 
is almost exactly the sameas that used for printing engravings 
on paper from flat plates. 1887 Chicago Advance 19 May 
78 x She..prints it herself with the cyclostyle. 1906 L. 
Gites Alusings Chinese Mystic 31 The p' cee), works, 
in Kuo Hsiang’s standard edition, were print 
time in the year 1005 A. D. 

7. Said of an anthor or editor, not of the actnal 

rinter: &. To canse (a manuscript, book, etc.) to 

printed ; to give to the press. 


1530 Parser. 666/1 Whan wyll you printe your booke, 
eae voulez vous 7 


’ faire imprimer vostre liure®? x 
Tuamy Mariner's ff a Me Ass, ijb, Being AM id 
some Friends. .to Print it,..I have so done. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. Author's Apol., Some said, John, print it; others 
said, Not so;..Atlast I thought, Since you are thus divided, 
I print it will; and so the case decided. 
Grose's Peregrin. i, A chield's amang you taking notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it. 1897 J. W. Cranx Barnwell 
Introd. 9 My first idea was ta print the Latin text alone, 
b, To express or publish in print (ideas, etc.). - 
1638 Baxea tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11) 23 Vhey thinke it 
not enough to do me wrongs unlesse they print them too. 


peiores in 
"he hizest 


for the first 


1789 Buans Caft. 


grace toholde& | 


PRINT. 


167a Vittiens (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. (Arb.) 133 I'l be 
reveng’d on them too: 1 will both Lampoon and print ‘em 
too, I gad. ei Lagetye MWVestm, Br. 107 My Intention, 
in Printing and distributing this Plan. .is..to ease the Minds 
of many Persons. 1874 Bracnie SeifCxit. 17 Young men 
of course may..have apinions on many subjects, but there 
is no reason why they should print them. 

+¢. To designate in a printed statement, de- 
scribe in print as. Ods. rare. 

n6rn Beaum, & Fr. King & no King m1. ii, My safest way 
were to print myself a coward, ¢ 1646 Mitton New Forcers 
Conse. 11 Men whose Life, Learning, Foith and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, Must now 
be nam'd and printed Hereticks. 

8. intr. or absol. a. Of a peege (in senses 6, 7): 
To exercise the vocation of a printer; to employ 
the press in printing. + Print upon, to print an 
edition of a book immediately after that published 
by (the author or edilor), in order to appropriate 
some of the profits (0ds.). 

1699 Bentiey Phal. Pref, 5 Before they ventur'd to Print, 
which isa Sword in the Hand of a Child. 1716 Hearne 
Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 324 There may be danger they may 
print upon you, unless you print more Copies. 733 Pore 
Hfor. Sat. 11.4. 100 In durance, exile, Bedlam or the Min 
Like Lee or Tugel en rhyme and print. 1771 Luckosar 
Hist. Print, 25 [Caxton] printed likewise for.. Henry VIJth. 
180a Syp. Smitn Wés. (2859) 1. 13/2 Every man who prints, 
imagines he gives to the world something which they had 
not before, either in matter or style. ‘ 

b. Oftype, a block,a plate: To yield an impres- 
sion on paper, etc. ¢. Of a manuscript or of 
literary matter; Torun 1 or amount in type (to so 
much), rare. 

1886 Turrer My Life as Author 282, 1 wish there was 
space here to say more about all this; but the great book 
before me would print up into several volumes. 1904 19¢/ 
Cent. Apr. 672 Here scarcely a line has been added: but 
the plate ‘prints’, and the plate began by sof priating. 

9. trans. To mark (paper, elc.) with printed 
characters or designs. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyci, s. v. Printing, The wetting of the 
paper ought to be done twa or three days before printing it. 

10. To take an impression from (a forme of type, 
a plate, block, etc.) ; to use in printing. 

17az-41 Cuamazans Cycl. s.v. Printing, Engraving several 
plates of Sandro Boticello's design, and printing them off 
this new way. 1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIII. 572/t 
These machines, however, are better adapted to printing 
siren yrs plates, to which a curved form could given. 
1875 Kwicnt Dict, Afech. 1335/2 ‘Uhe stone is then etched, 
washed out, and printed. 

11. To write in imitation of typography ; to form 


(letters) in the hy of printed letters ; also adso/. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvii, 'Mr. Weller. here's a letter 
for you’,,,"1t can't be from the gov'ner’, said Sam, looking 
at the direction..‘ He always prints, I know, ‘cos he learnt 
writin’ from the large bills in the bookin' offices’. Afod. A 
little boy, who cannot write yet, has grinded me a letter. 
III. Technical senses analogous to II. ; 
12. trans. To stamp or mark (a textile fabric, 
as cotton or oilcloth), by hand or machinery, with 
apattern or decorative design in one or more colours. 


Also adsol. 

1588 Hicxock tr. Frederick's, ce 7b, Goods and mar- 
chandize that come out of the kin mot Canubaia, as cloth 
of Bumbast white, painted, printe a quantitie of Ladico 
[etc.]. 1600 in Nichols Progr. 0. Sis, (1823) TIL. 525 One 
coveringe fora Frenche gowne o! lawne, embrodered all over 
with fountaines, snaikes, ..and other devises, upon silver 
chamblet prented. 1700 Acé 12 § 12 Wilt, [11,€, 10 All Cali- 
coes, painted, dyed, printed or stamped there {in E. Indies] 
shall not be worn or otherwise used within the Kingdom of 
England. 171a Act 10 Anne c. 19 There shall be. -Paid for 
wndlipen. .all Callicoes 10 be so Printed, Stained, Painted 
or Dyed..the Sumof Three Pence for every yard in length. 
1758 Frankuin Leté. Wks, 1887 IIL 7 There are also fifty~ 
six yards of cotton, printed alain from copper plates. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 214 The manufacturer. .can print at 
whatever hour he may receive an order... Under the patron- 
age of parliameat, it was easy..to bu printed calicoes. 

b. Print on (in Calico-printing): to apply (the 
colouring matter of the design) upon the surface by 
printing. P 

1839 Une Dict, Arts ats Four different methods are in 
use for imprinting figures upon calicoes. .the fourth is bya 
system of copper cylinders..by which two, three, four, or 
even five colours may be printed on in rapid succession. 
Ibid. 222 Some mordants..liquefy in the course of a few 
days; and being apt to run in the priating-on make hlotted 
work, /éid. 241 Print-on the resist to preserve the white. 

18. Pottery. To transfer to the unglazed surface 
a decorative design in colour from paper, or in oil 
from a gelatine sheet or bat, the colour in the latler 
case being dusted on afterwards, With the pottery, 
or the design, as obj. P 

1839 Une Dict. Arts 1017 The old plan of passing the 
hiscuit into the muffle after it had been printed... The [glue] 
cake..is..transferred to the surface of the glared ware 
which it is intended to print, did. 1029 M. Saint Amans 
.-says the English surpass all other nations in manu- 
facturing a peculiar stoneware .. as also in printing blue 
figures upon it. ae Z 

14. Photogr. To produce (a positive picture) by 
the transmission of light through a negative placed 
immediately upon the sensitized surface, or, in an 
enlarging camera, before it. Also with off, out. 

38s: Hunt Photogr. 80 The Printing Process...1t is..2 
negative picture,..a matrix which 1s capable of yielding 
a vast oumber of beautiful impressions. 1 have had as 
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many as fifty printed from one, and I have no donbt that 
as many more might be obtained from it. 185: Taveor in 
Athenzum 6 Dec. 1286/2, s8ga Chemist (11, 2az/1 The 
positive pictures are..printed off, and fixed. 1855 Haapwicit 
Man, Photogr. Chem. 173 It is always necessary to print 
the picture some shades darker than it is intended to remain, 
1893 Photogr. Ann. 49 ‘These papers are somewhat quicker 
in printing, but the surface wsll not bear the rongh treat- 
ment which coagulated albumen would stand. 

b. extr. Of a negative (with a qualifying adv.) : 
To produce a photograph (weil, badly, etc.). 

1851 Chentist Vil. 221/2 [A negative) which will, as the 
phrase goes, print well. 1855 Ilaanwicu Alan. Photogr. Chen. 
ago As a general rule, the best Negatives print slowly. 

15. See NATURE-PRINTING. 

16. Comés., in which print- is used attrib. in the 
sense of Printine vé/ sd., as print-cloth, colton 
cloth of the kind suitable for printing; print- 
ground = Print-FIELD. Also print-out paper 
Photogr. = printing-out paper: see PRINTING 
vbl. sb. d. See also PRtNT-FIELD, -HOUSE, etc. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arte 213 Calico-printing..was unknown 
asan English art till 1696, whea a small print-ground was 
formed upon the banks of the Thames, near Richniond. 
1885 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 48 A yard of cotton cloth of 
the kind called print-cloth, 1893 PAotogr. Aun. 444 Anew 
toning agent..said to be superior to any yet introduced fur 
the toning of albumen or gelatine print-out papers. 

Printable (printab’l),¢. [f. Printz. +-aBLy.] 
Capable of being printed ; fit to be printed. 

1837 Cariyie Fr, Kev. IL. 1v. iv, Such ground-scheme,.. 
still legible and printable, we shall now.. present to the 
veader. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. V. a93 Lemaire..called 
him names not printable in these prim days. we: j. D. 
Casteasxt in Vlakouwant 31 Oct. §83/3 Talfourd had printed 
..allin the letters that was printable in 1837 and 1848 

b. Capable of being printed from. rare. 

1885 Manch. Exant 22 jane s/7 Of all the modern 
methods of producing printable plates, heliogravure stands 
undoubtedly pre-eimineot. 

Printed (printéd), Ad/.¢. [f. Print v. +-ED1,] 

1. Impressed, stamped, marked, + moulded. 
ik} Caxton Dialogues 12 Of mylke soden with the 
flour Men make ae cakes. 1616 Surre. & Marku. 
Country Farme eee dung is printed, grosse, long, 
and knottie. 1742 Cotuins Oriental £eé. u. 52 Oft in the 
dust I view his printed feet. . 

b. Said of n ruff: In print (Print sé. 14¢); 
?with the pleats properly pressed or goffered; cf. 
PRINT a. 1b. 

1611 B. Jonson in Coryat's Crudities aiijb, He [Coryat 
will shortly be reputed a ere, BSEcri and well travel 
scholer, as by his starchd beard, and printed ruffe may be as 

ropetly. insinuated. 1614 — Barth, Fair wu. ii, Sfooncalf. 
fo a party of Puritans.] A body may read that i’ their 
small printed ruffes {i e. ruffs in small or Geneva print). 

2. Produced or prepared by typography ; bearing 
printed characters; expressed or published in print. 

1gsog Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. (Percy Soc.) 53 Whose 

odly name In printed bokes doth remayne in fame. 1553 

‘oan Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 5 A shieto of printed paper. 
1665 Orders of Ld. Mayor Lond.in De Foe Plague (Ruldg.) 
6a With these usual printed Words,..* Lord have Mercy 
upon us’, 1709 Laoy M. W. Montacu Leé, to Miss A. 
Wortley 21 Aug. 1 don't see any violent necessity of 
printed rules. 1841 D'Iseaeut Amen. Lit, (1867) arg The 
first printed book in the English language was not printed 
in England. nae 

3. Coloured or figured by a process of printing, 


as cotton goods, carpets, pottery, etc, 
1888 [see Paint v.14]. 1633 Wotton Lei. fo Sir E. Bacon 
une in Xeliz. (1672) 464, 1 send you herewith two printed 
Gaps. The Caps is a pretty fresh invention of a very easie 
rate;..which may come to some pretty perfection in the 
ornament of Curtains and Valances of Beds, or in some fine 
historified Table-cloth for a Bangnet. 1738 Faanktin Leff. 
Wks. 1887 III. 7 Seven yards of printed cloth. 1791 Hamitton 
Berthollet's Dyeing \. Introd. a A mode. .we use for colour- 
ing printed finens. 1839 Une Dict. Arte 1028 The blue 
printed ware of England has been hitherto a hopeless object 
of emnlationin France. 1888 Buack /s Far Lochader viii, 
I've bought each o’ thema printed cotton gown. 1900 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 6/5 Printed in the medley of colours and the 
designs so long associated with cashmere shawls. 

4. Reproduced by nature-printing, photographic 
printing, etc. 

+ 1856 T. Mooas (titée) Nature-Printed British Ferns. 1859 
[see NaTURE-PRINTED]. 1907 Heston. Gas. 9 Nov. 18/4 The 
development of 8 partially printed-out image. 

Printeis, obs. Sc. form of PRENTICE. 

Printex (printer). Also 6 prent-; 6 -or, 
-our, 5¢.-ar. [f. Print v.+-ER1, So MDu. and 
early mod.Du. prenter, printer.) 

1, A person who prints, in any sense of the word ; 
one engaged in Impressing or stamping marks or 
designs upon a surface, as a calico-printer, and 
(formerly) a coiner. 

1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 556 All Meltaris, Forgearis 
and Prentaris within thesaid conyehons. 170-1 ord. X1V.B9 
The general! maister cunzeonr, warrandis, ..sinkar, meltaris, 
-.and prentaris of the cnnze hons. x Collect. Vay. 
(Churchiti) I11. 803/2, 100 Printers of Callicoes. 1839 Urs 
Dict. Arts 214 The great disadvantage under which the 
French printers labonr is the higher price they pay for 
cotton fabrics, above that paid by the English printers. 
1853 Dickens Led. in Daily News 12 Jan. (1899) /2, | hope 
we shall never terminate our business engagements until 
that printer in stone, who will have to be pc at last, 
shall set * Finis‘ over our last binding in boards - 

b. spee, One whose business Is the printing of 
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books, ete.; the owner of a printing business | 
(formerly usually identical with a publisher); a | 
workman employed in a printing-office. 
xs04 Statuta in Partiamento (Colophon), Emprented at | 
London..by me Repede Pynson, Squyer and_ Prenter 
le grace. 15909 Hawes’ Conv. Suearers 
go (Colophon) Enprynted at London. . by Wynkyn de Worde, 
rynter vnto the moost excellent pryncesse my lady the 
ynges graundame. asszo Dunpas Poems Ixiii, 220 


Pryntouris, payntouris, and potingaris, 1534 More Con/ut. 


Tindale Wks. 499/t Of that wriung that remayneth, some | 
corrupted hi writers, some by prenters 1570 Levins 
Manip. Vocabut. 77/1 A Printer, chaleographus. 1596 Dat- | 
aymrce tr, Leslie's Hist, Scot, x. (S. TS) 468 Thay consult | 
to hinder his labour, to tak Mr. Ninian, to punise the | 
prenter. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 14 Wee can no | 
more ascribe these things to chance, than a Printers Case of 
letters could by chance fall into the right composition of 
the Bible which he printeth, or of Homers iads. 1770 
Suninus Lett. i. 1 To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 


| 1857 Branne & Cox Dict. Sc., ete, 111.69/a Caxton's types, as 


well as those of most of the early printers, were the Gothic, 
or black fetter characters, —— 

2. An instrument or appliance used for printing. 

a. A telegraphic printing instrument; b. a photographic 

negative in its printing capacity; 0. mechanical printer, 
a name for a typewriter. (U.S) : 
_ 1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 432/1 Edison's various devices 
in his ofd stock printer have formed the basis of all later 
variations on that sort of instrument. 1890 Cen/. Dict. sv. 
Moter, Motor printer, a printing telegraph in which the 
mechanism is moved by electric, steam, or other motive 
power. 1905 Hivestu. Gas. 11 Mar. 14/2 It is not always 
the negative which looks best which is the best printer. 

3. 7rade. A cotton cloth made to be printed 
on; printing-cloth. 

1864 J. S. Buckie ASanu/. Compend, p. ix, 36 inches wide 
Cambric Printer, 50 yards long. 1883 Daily News as June 
a/7 Cotton Goods... Mexicans, T-cloths, and printers are 
generally dull, with occasional sales at a slight decline, 

4. attrib, and Comb. chiefly appositive, ‘that is 
a printer’ (sense 1 b), as prénter-azthor, journalist, 

1663 Gerater Counsed 10g Printer setters will commit 
faules, as a by the Errataes at the end of books. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 5/a Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde 
command large sums,..and so..of many other printer. 
authors who combined both professions in those primitive 
times when labour was undivided. 1906 4 thenxum 25 Ang, 
209/3, In 1618 the Community of Printer-Booksellers was 
sanctioned by the king [of France]. 

b. With printer's: as printer's devil = Drvit 
5 4; printer's flower = FLowER 56.5 ¢; printer's | 
imprint = Imprint sé. 3; printer’a mark, a | 
monogram or other device used by a printer as | 
atrade-mark. ©. With printers’, as printers fat | 
(= Far sb.2 5 b), ink (see InK 56,11), pie (see Piz 
5b.4), ream (see Ream 56,3), roller, varnish; | 
printers’ bible (see quot.); printers’ gauge = 


| GAUGE sd, 12. 


1898 Home Mag, 31 Dec. 378/a The so-called ‘*Printers’’ 
Bible, which contains .. the .. misreading ..‘ Printers have 
pecs ine without a cause '(Psalm cxix. 161), ‘printers’ 

ing substituted for ‘princes’. 1 H. Rose in Fam. 
Rose Kilravock (Spald. Club) 438 Harassed every morning 
by the “printer's devil. 1788 Mmx. D'Aaatay Let. to 
Mrs. Thrale a4 Apr., 1 think I could submit to be printer's 
devil, to geta sight of the next volume. 1873 H. Srencer 
Stud. Sociol. (1882) 127 The hand implements used b: 
* printer's-devils’ fifty years ago. 1898 NV. & Q. oth Ser. IL. 
33/1 Type..occupying exactly three-sevenths of the open 
page, the remaining fonr-sevenths being *pcinter’s-fat’. 
s8a0 Ure Dice. Chem. (1823) 506/a G *printers’ ink is 
a black paint, smooth and nniform in its composition. 1838 
Penny Cyc. X11. 478/1, Printers’ ink may be considered 
as a black paint, writing ink..asa black dye. _ 

Hence Printerdom, the ‘world’ of printers. 

1903 Brit. 4 Cot. Printer 19 Nov. 4/1 The list of present | 
entrants is being spread abroad through printerdom. 1904 
Jbid. 10 Mar. 15/3 There are enough titled men in printer- | 
dom to give a little point to a story {ete.]. 

Printery (printer). Chiefly U.S. [f. prec.: 
see -ERY. Cf. euprimery.] . 

1, A printing-office. 

3638 H, Peters in,4 Mfass. Hist. Colt. V1. 99 Wee have 
aprintery here. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendt'e Life Peirese 
ut. a8 He wonld cause the Vatican Printery to be set on 
work again. 1864 Wenste2, Prinfery,..also, sometimes, a 
printing-office. 1894 NV. Brit, Daily Mait 7 Sept. 2 The 
American Government,..and some of our colonies, had 
established Government printeries, 

2. A cotton-printing factory; = PRINT-WORK 1, 

1846 in Worcester cise Pitkin. 1903 Fabian News 
XIIE£. 34/2 [He] was head of a big calico printery. 

+ Print-field. Ods. [£ Paint v.+ Frevp sé.) 
An establishment for printing and bleaching 
calicoes; = PRINT-WORK I. 

1799 J. Rosentson Agric. Perth 380 Printfields for staining 
cotton cloth hsve been established at Cromwel-haugh, 
Huntingtower, Stormont-field and Tulloch. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scott, (ed. a) 138/1 The banks of the Leven..are covered 
with numerous bleachfields, printfields, and cotton-works. 
1839 Urs Dict. Arts 14 One of his foremen..worked for 
a year in a print-field in cashire. 

+Print-house, Oés. [f. Printz. + House sé.] 

1, = PRINTING-HOUSE. 

1629 WanswortH Pilgr. iii 13 Father Wilson, ouerseer of 
the Print-honse. 1666-9 Wooo Live (0. H.S.) IV. 8 
Mr. Delgardno, who lived in the honse now the little print- 
house, x711 Heaane Collect, (O.H.S.) Il. 2ax They are 
about pulling down our Print-Honse. a 

2. Print house. +a. A cotton-printing factory 
b. A house of business selling prints (Paint sé. 6). 


| printing is not by composin 
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31839 Une Dict. Arts 242 Filters for the colour shop of 
a print house are best made of wool. 

Printing (printin), vd/, sb. [f Print v.+ 
«inc 1.) The action of the verb Privz, in various 
senses; an instnnce of this. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth, De P. R.v. iii. (Tolle. MS.), In 
comparison to pe formest party [of the brain] he be menely 
harde, pat pe prentynge of es forig. enn hinpressio| 
and of liknesse be eens longer holde. | fds, xtv. it. 
(Bodl MS.), Pe printings of pe sonne bemes is strenger in 
lowe places ne in hize. ¢ 1450 Godstow Reg. 54a She 
atrengthed hit with the pryntyng of her seale. a-3 Act 
aq Fen. VIT/, c. 13 No manne vnder the degree of 2 barons 
sonne.. shall weare any maner emhrodery, prickyng or 
printing with golde, silner, or sylke. 1728 De Foe Pian 
Eng, Commerce 296 It is but a few Years ago since no auch 
thing as alia | or nee of Linen or Callicoe was known 
in England. 1835 E, Baines //isé. Cotton Alanuf. ag7 in 
some parts {of the East] block printing is wholly unknown. 
1839 Uae Dict, Arts 1029 Unsized paper fit for printing 
npon stoneware. 1904 Daily Chron. aa Oct. 4/4 Fiager- 
ypnine. first suggested and practically applied by Sir 
Villiam Herschel, of the Indiao Civil Service. 

b. In 7ypography. (See Print v. 6.) 

1530 Patsca. Fly Printyng of bokes, dfression, a 1548 

Hate Chron., . WZ 170, In which season [c 1457] the 


. craft of Printyng was first inuented in the citie of Mena io 


Germanie. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 438 Their 
i the letters as with vs; but.. 
they make for euery leafe a Tahle or boord, with characters 
on both sides, 1771 Luckomey /fist. Print. 30 Caxton 
distinguished the ks of his printing by the following 
particular device. 1837 Hautam Hist, Lit. (1843) I. iit. 
$19. 148 The invention of printing.. from moveable letters, 
has been referred hy most to Gutenberg, a native of Mentz. 
a. In Photography. (See Print 2. 14.) 

1853 Family Herald 4 Dec. 510/a The printing of posi- 
tives will take from three or four minutes to one hour and 
ahalf,according tothesun. 1855 Haxowicu Wan. Photogr. 
Chent. 289 Photographic Suet ee ‘The exposure to 
light, or printing, properly so called.—B. The fixing and 
colouring [etc.]. 1893 PAéotogr. Ana, 49 These papers are 
somewhat quicker in printing. 

da. attrib, and Comé, as printing-hamier, 
-material, -pad, ~process, -roller, -works; in 
Typogr., as printing-letter, -plate, -room, -tvol, 
-type; in cotton-printing, as priuting-shop; in 
pete peau as printing-colour ; in Photogr., 
as printing light, negative; printing-body: sec 
uot. ; printing-cloth, cotton cloth made specially 
or printing ; printing-oylinder, in some printing~ 
machines, the cylinder by which the paper is 
pressed on the fint forme of type, the impression 
cylinder; printing-drum, a revolving drum in 
a printing-machine serving to guide the paper; 
printing-frame (Fhofogr.): see quot. 1875; 
+ printing-irons, implements for coining; print- 
ing-machine, a printing-press of the kind used 
for ea rapidly and on a large scale, generally 
one in which mechanical power is employed; 
+ printing-mould, ?a set of matrices for type: 
see Moutp 53.3 2, Matrix 4; printing-paper, 
(a) paper used for printing on; (4) in Phologr. 
sensitized paper on which pictures are printed (also 
printing-out paper, abbrey. P.O. P.); printing- 
wheel : sce quot. 

1839 Use Dict, Arts w1s Three kinds of glazes are used 
in Staffordshire ; one..for the finer pipe-clay ware to receive 
impressions, called *printing body. 1883 Darly News 22 Oct. 
3/1 Cotton goods,..*Printing cloth quiet, and rather nn- 
steady. 1839 Uar Dict. Arts 1015 As to the stoneware.. 
it is covered with a glaze composed of 13 parts of the 
aE eg frit. 1790 Patent? Specif, No, 1748, A is 
the "printing cylinder covered with woollen cloth. 18 
Ure Drct. Arte 1036 The paper is thus conducted from the 
first printing cylinder F, to the second cylinder G. /di¢. 
1037. Then encompassing the left-hand sido and under 
ponion of the “printing drum..it passes in contact with 
the..roflers, 18g Harpwicn Afan, Photogr. Chem. 159 
With sensitive paper..the picture will lock well on its first 
removal from the *printing-frame. 1875 Kuicut Dect. Mech., 
Printing frame, .. quadrangular shallow box in which 
sensitized paper is placed beneath a negative and exposed 
to the direct rays of the sky or of the suo. {6id. 1801/1 
The type-wheel is continously rotated by an independent 
motor, the circuit of the *printing-hammer being closed 
when the letter is opposed to the printing-pad. 1§31 Acc. 
Ld. High Treas. Scott. V1. 49 For bering of the kist with 
the rpreating irnis tothe abbay. 1538 Exvor Dict., Tudi. 
cuda,o ladell, a pryntynge yron, wherwith vessel is marked. 
1771 Luckomss Hist, Print. 127 The Sizes of *Printing 
Letter would not perliags have been carried lower than Bre- 
vier, 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bult. 11. 267 Good "printing 
light. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade 302/a Hand-presses are 
now for the most part superseded in large establishments 
by steam-presses, generally called “printing-machines. 
x64 Atxyxs Orig. Printing = Thomas —Bourchier, 
Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, mo’ the then king (Hen. 
the 6th) to tse all possible means for procuring a “Printing. 
Mold ..to be brought into this hie tee 1856 Pract. 
Chent. in Orr's Cire. Sct. 206 For the production of a 
“printing negative. 1904 Daily Chrow. 28 Apr, 8/4 The 
sensitive paper—ordinary gelatino-chloride “printing-out 
paper answers well. 3875 *Printing-pad [see bd agisas & al 
mer), 138 Wensten, "Printing paper, paper to be used 
in the printing of books, pamphlets, &c. 189a Bothasmley'e fi. 
ford Man. Phategr. App. 164 The printing paper ofthe futnre. 
1903 Hesfm. Gaz, rx Mar. 14/a Close contact between 
negative onl perce 1774 Patent Specif, No. 1007 
The top ‘printing roller and iron fevers must then be raised. 
1890 Ww. J. Gorvox Fonndry 168 Printing a Cotton Gown... 
The innér roller revolves in the colonr, and distributes it 


PRINTING. 


over the priuting roller, which in its on ee against the 
gliding cloth. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 215 ‘The “printing shop 
is an oblong apartment. 1683 *Printing Tools {see PatstTixc- 
House, 1875 Kxicut Dick. Alech., *Printing-wheel, one 


used in paging or oumberiog machines or in ticket-printing 
niachines. ee 

Printing, //.2. [f Print zv. + -1NG 2.) ‘That 
prints, in various senses of the yb. Pe... 

1856 Mas, Browsine Aur. Leigh v. bos Ah’, Said i, 
"iny dear Lord Howe, you shall not speak To a printing 
woman who has lost her place. compliments, As if she were 
awoman', 1875 Ksicnt Dict. Aleck, Printing-telegrapl, 
an electro-magnetic wate raph which automatically records 
transmitted niessages. The term 15, however, generally 
applied only to those which record in the cominon alphabet, 

brinting-house. Now only Hist. A build- 
ing in which printing is carried on, a printing-office. 

Printing House Square, a small square in London, the 
site of the office of the # 1s nee eben hence érans/. 

1576-7 Reg, Privy Council Scot. 11. 583 ‘The prenting hous 
and necessarisappertening thairto. 15947, B. La Primaud, 
Fr, Acad, i. 337 Euery one abideth in his owne office ..as 
is to bee seene in the printing honse. 1683 Moxon A/ech, 
Exere., Printing ii. p 1 They say, Sach a One has set np 
a Yrinting-Honse,.. thereby they mean he has furnish’d a 
House with Ecos Tools. 1721 Amtenst Verve Fil. 
No. 11 (2754) 51 Of all the sumptuous edifices which of late 
years have shot up in Oxford, and adora‘d the habitation of 
the muses, the new printing-house..strikes me with par- 
ticular pleasure and veneration. 1856 Estzrson Eng. 7'raits, 
Times Wks. (Bohn; HL 217 The perfect organization in its 
printing-honse. R . Apes 

Pri‘nting-ink, ‘he ink uscd in printing, 
printers’ ink ; fig. printed matter, print. 

1676 Marvett Mr, Smirke 9 Such [books] as are writ to 
take out the Blots of Printing-Inke. 1765 Dict. Arts § Se. 
s.v. nk, Black printing Ink for engraving on Copper. 1875 
Une Dict. Aris 11. 916 Printing Ink..is essentially a com- 
bination of lamp-black..with oil. 12904 Aéhenaunt 21 May 
657/3 Amid all this flood of printing-ink En lish students 
have had to wait till now for any connected and detailed 
account of this new branch of physics. 

Cond, 1843 J. Bavcock Dowt, Am. 27 Printing-ink-makers. 

Pri-nting-office. An establishment in which 
the printing of books, newspapers, etc. is carried on. 

1827 Oxford Guide 79 The Clarendon Printing Office. 1864 
A. McKay éfist. Xtinarnock 159 His. printing-office, in 
which the poems of Boras were first put into type. ‘ 

Printing-press. An instrument or machine 
for prialing on paper, ete. from types, blocks, or 
plates: = Press sd.! 13; sometimes reslricted to 
a hand-press, as distinguished from a prinding- 
wrachine, worked by machinery, with eylinders. 

1588 [see Press 24.' 13). 1655 Currerrer Kiverius Advt, 
At his Shop at the sign of the Printing-Press in Cornhil, 
neer the Exchange. 1714 Manoevitte Jad, Bees (1725) I. 
258 Would you..break down the Printing-Presses, melt the 
Founds, and burn all the Books in the Is and? 1862 Mus- 
Grave By-roads 127 It is only because chroniclers were 
searee, and printing-presses unknown, in those times. 

atirié. 1683 Moxos Aleck. Exere, Printing xi. ? 1 The 
Worms for Printing-Press Spindles, 

Printiz, obs. form of PRENTICE. 

Printless (printlés), a. (adv.) [See -Lxss.] 

1, Making or leaving no print or trace. 

1610 Snaks. Temp. v. L 34 Ye, that on the sands with 
rintlesse foote Doe chase the ebbing-Neptune, and doe fie 

im When he comes backe. 1634 Mitton Comus 897 Whilst 
from off the waters fleet ‘Thus I set m: printless Met Ore 
the Cowslips Velvet head. 1855 O. W. Houmes Poems 70, 
1 Hage the spirits’ printless tread, And voices not of cathy 
sound. 

2. That has received, or that retains, no print. 

a1797 Many Wottsronecr. Post. Wks. (1798) IV. 160 
vee over the printless grass. 1809 Syp. SuitH Sere. Ih. 
333 We leave bis infant body tothe winds, and engrave 
upon his printless heart, in the first morning of life the 
feeling of pain. 1874 B. Tayion Prophet u. iv, Wandering 
birds. Strike their way across the printless air. 

B, as adv, Without leaving, or without receiving, 
a print. 

1798 Woucort (P. Pindar) Odes to Kieu Long ui. vii, Let 
the widow's and the orphan’s tear Fall printless on thy 
heart as on astone. 1818 Miman Samor 198 The moss 
springs printless up beneath her feet. 

Pri-nt-se:ller. A person who sells prints 
(Paint sé. 12) or engravings. 

1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4685/4 Sold by C. Browoe, Print and 
Map-Seller, 18:8 Consett Poi. Reg. XX XI111. 688 He con- 
nived at a print-seller’s earrying away a great many valuable 
prints, 1857 Ruskin Zvem, Drawing ii 139 Any printsellers 
who have folios. .of old drawings, or facsimiles of them. 

Print-shop. A print-seller’s shop. 

1697 Auprev Lives (1898) 1. 407 To take viewes, land- 
skapes, buildings, etc...which wee see now at the print 
shopps. 1780 ‘I. Davies Garrick I, xlii. 186 An engraving 
of her..is still to be seen in the print-shops. 1859 Jrru- 
son Brittany xix. 310 Circular frames, which revolved 
after the manner of those in the print-shops, 

Pri-nt-work. [f. Prinz sé. + Work sd.] 

1 (Now usually printworks, often const. as szng.) 
A factory in which cotton fabrics are printed. 

1835 Une Philos, Manuf. 400 Employed in the drying- 
room of a calico print-work. 1844 G. Doop Textite Manuf. 
ii. sq A large print-work, .coosists of several distinct depart. 
ments, such as the mechanical department, the chemical 
department, the artistic or designing department, the printing 
department, &c. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/1 Manager 
of the calico printworks. 7 

2. Lettering imitating printed characters. rare. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 68 (Lucy) But never 
was MS. so illegible. .as the print-work of that sampler. 

‘Printyce, obs. form of PRENTICE. 


1882 


Priodont (preiddgut), a. Zool [f. inod.L. 
Priodin, -ont-em (Cuvier), generie name, f, Gr. 
mpi-ey to saw + 60s, dbovT- a tooth, later altercd 


to Prionodon, {. mpiay, mpiov- a saw, whence | 


Prioxopont.] Saw-toothed. a. Belonging to the 
renus Lriodon (Priodontes, Prionodon), or the sub- 
family Prionodoutine, of armadillos (the kaba- 
Jassous), characterized by very numerous teeth set 
elosely like the leeth of a saw. b, Applied to 
a form of the mandibles in stag-beelles, having 
the projections or teeth small and closely set. 

1854 Owen Shel. §& Feeth in Ort's Cire. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 
278 The priodont armadillo. .has ninety-eight teeth. 1883 
Athenzum 29 Dec. 870/3 Four very distinct phases of 
development io their mandibles, which the author proposed 
to term ‘priodont ', ‘amphiodont ‘, ‘mesodont *, and ‘telo- 
dont’, 1899 Cambr. Nat. list. Vi. 193 In each species 
of Lucanide (stag-beetles)] these variations lof the man- 
dibles) fall., into distinct states, so thatentomologists describe 
them as‘ forms’, the largest developments being called teleo- 
dont, the smallest priodont. 

+Priol, obs. form of PAIR-ROYAL. 

1775 Mrs. Harris in Priz. Lett. Ld, Malmesbury (1870) 
I. 341 Ef the highest has a priol of aces all the company 
give five guineas each, ; 

|| Prion (proifn). Orzith. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
npiov a saw.] ‘A genus of l’etrels established by 
Lacéptde, on account of the denticalated or 
serrated edges of their mandibles, and used as an 
English word by many writers’ (Newton Dict. 
Birds) ; a saw-billed petrel. 

Prionodont (proijp'nodent), a. (sb.) Zool, [f 
mod.L. /rionodon, or f. Gr. mpiwy, mprov- a saw + 
gdovs a tooth: see PRiovont.} Jlaving teeth 
serrated or resembling the teeth of a saw. 

a. Of an armadillo: = Priovont a; as sé, a prionodont 
armadillo, a kabalassou. b. Of a civet-cat: Belonging 
to the genus Priouodon or subfamily Prionodonting (the 
linsangs), having only one tubercular molar on each side in 
each jaw; as sd. a prionodont, civet-cat, a linsang. ce 
Transversely plicated, as the hinge of the bivalve shells of 
the group Prionodesmacea, 2890 in Cent. Dict. 

Prior (preio1), 54. Forms: 1-3 prior, 4-6 
priour, -e, pryour, (§ priowr, pryo(u)r, 
pryowre, prier), 6- prior. [Late OF. frior, 
a. L. prior, -dr-em former, superior (see next), in 
med.L. as sb. the superior or chief officer of a 
society, spec. a prior; in ME, reinforced by OF. 
priur (12th ¢, in Hatz.-Darm.), prior (nod.F. 
Prieur), whence the ME. form priour, etc, In 
sense 2b ad. It. griore.] 

1, A superior officer of a religious house or order. 
a. In an abbey, the officer next under the abbot, appointed 
by him to exercise certain authority, maintain discipline, 
and preside over the monastery 10 his absence (frror 
elaustra/); ina smaller or daughter monastery the resident 
superior (prior conventual). In monastic cathedrals, in 
which the Bishop took the place of Abbot, the Prior was 
the actual working head of the abbey. In some large foreign 
abbeys, e.g. Cluny and Fécamp, there were several priors, 
the chief of whom was called Grand Prior. b. The 
superior or head ofa house of Canons Regular (Augustinians, 
Arroasians, and originally Premonstratensians). Also 
the superior of a house of Friars. 

Grand Prior, the commander of a priory of the Knights of 
St. John of Jernsalem, or of Malta. 

1093 Charter of Wauifstan in Thorpe Dipi. Angi. Aer 
Sax. (1865) 445 Hine God zeuferade pat he weard prior & 
fader pes bufan cwedenan mynstres. @ 1123 0. £. Chron. 
an, 1107 Ernulf be wr wees prior on Cantwarbyrig. 4 1132 
iid, an. 1129 Pa priores, muneces and canonias te weron 
on ealle ba cellas on Engla land, ¢12go S. Eng. Leg. [5 
219/642 And pe prior with procession to be 3ate comez. 
¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace 7065 He asked leue atte 
Ne To speke wyb Constant, ¢2 Wryeutr Sed, Wes. 

EI. 350 Per [friars] ordre lettip pes, but 3if bei han per 
riours leeve. 1455 Cal, Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 287 
the Priowrys of the fowre Orderys of Freyerys. ¢1475 
Pics, Voe. in Wr-Wiilcker 780/20 Hie prior, -ris, @ prier. 
1533 More Confut. Tindale 11. 532 In the same house 
whereof ¥ was master and pryour. 570-6 LAMBARDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 270 Laurence his successor, brought 
Monks into the house, the head whereof was called a Prior, 
which woorde..was in deede but the name of a seconde 
officer, bicause the Bishop himselfe was accompted the very 
Abbat. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3918/1 The Grand Prior is at 
poset with the Duke of Vendosme, his Brother. 1706 

nitLirs, Priors A liens, were certain Priors born in France, 
that had the Government of Monasteries founded for out- 
landish Men in England, 1706 tr. Dupin's Kecl. Hist. 
16th C, UL.1v. xxi. 379 The general Chapters, or the Visitors 
of the same Orders, shall appoint Priors-claustral, or Sub- 

Priors, in the Priories in which there is a Convent, to 
exereise Corrections and Spiritual Government. 1727-42 
Cnamseas Cyel, s. v., In the monastery of St. Denys, there 
were anciently five priors; the first whereof was called the 
grand priot...There are also grand priors in the military 
ita rgor }; T. Fowzer in Durham Ace. Roils Surtees) 

[, Introd. 3 In Durham, as in Winchester, Ely, and other 
monastic Cathedrals, the Bishop was the honorary and titular 
head, while the true head of the house was the Prior. 

2. a. Ie foreige countries, the title of the elected 
head of a guild of merchants or craftsmen. b. 
The title of a chief magistrate in some of the 
former Italian republics, e.g. Florence: cf. PRion- 
_— 1b. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1604 Merch. New-Royall Exchange Bij b, T! 

{at Rouen) .. shall chuse out of ‘the wait Wile citee 
officers, viz. A Prior and two Consulls, to remaine iu their 

authoritie for one yeare. ¢ 3618 Morysox /fi7, tv, VL (1903) 


| of office of a prior: a. 


PRIORESS. 


3 Still the cittizens had theire wonted Magistrate called 
de oaraionieres and theire Priour of Justice. 1748 Larth- 
quake of Peru i. 60 The Court of Commerce is the Consul- 
ship, where a Prior and two Consuls preside. [1832 tr. 
Sismondi's ftal. Rep. x. 224 His son Cosmo, born in 1389, 
was priore in 1416.) bis. Vittant Life & Times Machia- 
vedlé (1898) 11. xiv. 398 ‘The working-classes placed the Priors 
of the Guilds at the head of the Government. 

+8. A superior. (After L. prior inVuly. John i. 15.) 

63380 Wreur Serm, Sel. Wks. 1.75 He is to come after 

con, al if he be Joonis pryour. Ffor he was not niade 

ifore Foon in tyme. .for Joon spekib of forberhede of man- 
hede of Crist bifore loon in grace, and also in worpynes. 
bid. 77 After me is to comen a man, be whiehe is made 
bifore me, for he was anoon my priour (cé, Vadg. John i 15 
quia prior me erat). 

+4, The first or greatest ; the chief. Ods. 

1644 Bunwer Chiron. 127 Plato, the Prior of all ancient 


| Philosophers. 


5. Commerce. The head of a firm. Now rare. 

1853 Mittsovse Dfzion, fn Jeltal, Prior (com.), socio 
principale, direttore. 186s (Jan. 2) Circular of Messrs. 
‘A. Gibbs & Sons, We beg teave to inform you that we have 
this day admitted as partner in our House Mr. George Louis 
Monck Gibbs, nephew of our prior. 1908 Moraing Post 
x Jan., Messrs. Antony Gibbs and Sons announce that they 
have ndmitted into partnership the Hon. Gerald Gibbs, sou 
of their prior, Lord Aldeoham. 

Hence Privoracy, the office of prior: = Pxion- 
ATE 1; Prioral a., of or pertaining to a prior. 

1895 E. Maac. Tuomrson /7ést. Somerset Carthusians 71 
St. Hugh’s immediate successor in the nueey was Bovo. 
188a Athenzum 30 Sept. 427/3 Lhe Abbot of Bath, who 
thereto had at once erected a prioral cell. 

Prior (proitez), a. (adv.) _ [a. L. prior former, 
earlier, elder, anterior, superior, more important, 
f. OL. prep. pré before.] Preceding (in time or 
order); earlier, former, anterior, antecedent. 

x14 Fe Fioves Pract, Disc. ii. 38 Whether we become 
partakers of it by a prior or an after-consent. 2754 Eowaros 
Freed, Wild w. ii. (1762) 39 That is what is meant by a 
Thing’s being prior in the Order of Nature, that it is some 
Way the Cause or Reason of the Thing, with Respect to 
which it is said to be prior. 1765 Buackstoxe Comm. ¥. 
xv. 436 ‘The first of these tegal disabilities is a prior 
marriage. 1791 Wasnixcrox Le/. Writ, 1892 XIE 17 ‘The 
necessity of a prior attention to those duties, 1856 Miss 
Mvurock F. Halifax xi, E was fully poonaiaed with al! 
the prior history of her inmates. 1865 H. Purttirs Amer. 
Paper Curr. V1.2 The meeting in the prior year was under 
different circumstances. 

b. Const. fo. 

1714 R. Froves Pract. Dise. it. 37 The sin is prior to and 
..didependent of the action. 1739, Hume fam, Nat. 1. ib 
(1874) I. 326 Our simple impressions are prior to_their 
correspondent ideas, 2774 J. Bavant AMythol. 11. 263 These 
rites are said to have been..far prior to the foundation of 
Rome, 907 H. Jones in fibbert Frul. July 747 They 
come in obedience to a necessity prior to their own will, 

B. as adv. with 40: Previously to, before. 

1736 Butter Anal. Introd, Wks. 1874 1. 6 There is no 

resumption against this prior to the proofof it. 1766 Mas. 
e Pennincton Leéé 1. 127 It existed prior to the formation 
of these bodies. 1826G. S. Faner Difie. Romanism (855) 
116 Prior to the year 1235, a man.. might be perfectly 
orthodox, who denied Transubstantiation, if he held Con- 
substantiation, 1875 Seatvener Lect. Text N. Test. 6 [It] 
seems, prior to experience, very improbable, 

Priorate (preiérét). [ad. late L. pridrat-us 
(Tertull.) priority, preference, in med.L, the office 
of prior, a priory, f. prfor PRIOR a, : see -ATE 1) 

1, The office and dignity of a prior; also, the term 
of an ecelesiastical prior. 
c1400 Afol. Loi, 51 Wat ener clerk takib priorate, religioun, 
hischophed, or dignite of pe kirk. _ 1737 M. Jounson in 
Bibl. Popagr. Brit. (1790) VEL. 68 Sir John Weston, in whose 
priorate this exchange was made or confirmed. 1775 WARTON 
Hist. Eng. Poetry xxiv. Vi. 112 Benoit's successonr tn the 
priorate of saint Genevieve was not ge attentive to the 
discipline and piety of his monks. 1854 Mirman Lad. Cir. 
IIT. 363 That ascending ladder of eeclesiastical honours, the 
priorate, the abbacy, the bishopric, the metropolitanate. 


b. The dignity of prior in the Florentine re- 


public: see Prior sb, 2b. : 
1818 Coventnce in Lit. Reve, (1836) J. 86 Members of this 
family [the Pulci] were five times elected to the Priorate, 
one of the highest honours of the ced 1872 LowELL 
Dante Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 130 Just before his assumption 
of the priorate, however, a new complication had arisen. 
1874 A Creicuton Hist. Ess. i (1902) 16 This priorate 
Dante calls the source of alt his woes. . 
2. A priory; also, the inmates as a community. 
1749 Hist, Windsor viii. 107 ‘The Manour, or Priorate of 
Munelane, in the County of Hereford. .with all and sin ular 
its appurtenances: 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geag. 1V. 264 
Bethicem, a priorate, or college of regular canons o} the order 
of St. Augustine. 1829 Soutuey in Q. Kev. XLIL 212 An 
address from the priorate of the order of Malta to the 
prince of Brazil, spoken by one of their Commendadores. 
1844S. R. MaitLano Dark Ages 323 On his retarn he found 
that his uncle was dead, and that the see of Frisingen, as 
well as his own priorate, was filled by a successor. 
Priore, obs. variant of Priory. 7 
Prioress (praiSrés).. [ME. a. OF. prioresse, 
prieuresse (13th c, in Godef.) = med.L, pridrissa 
(¢1135 in Abelard): see Paton sd. and -Ess}.] 
A nun holding a position under an abbess similar 
to a elaustral prior; also, one governing her own 
house like a conventual prior: see PRIOR Sd.1. 
c12g0 St. Edmund 161 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 436 Bope his 
sustren.. Nounnes hemade pere.. Pe eldore was seth be prior- 
esse of pe lauedies ech-on. | 1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synne 
7808 Pyr com to hym, for hys godenesse, A nunne, y wene 


PRIORESSY. 


apryores. ¢ 1386 Cuaucra Prof, 118 Ther was.. a Nonne 
n Prioresse That of hir an aes was ful symple and coy. 
£1440 Prontp, Parv, 4313/2 ryowresse, priorissa. 1535 in 
Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 91 The two prioresses 
wolde not confesse this,..nor none of the nunnes. 1603 
Swans. Meas. for Af.1 iv. 11 When you haue vowd, you 
must not speake with men, But in the presence of the 
Prioresse. 1789 Jounson Rasselas xlix, (She] wished only 
to fill ic with pious maidens, and to be made prioress of the 
order, 1808 See Marinion 1, xix, Tynemouth’s haughty 
Prioress, 1861 Cain é/ist, Eng. Lit, 1.301 With how genuine 
a& courtesy..he first addresses himself to the modest Clerk, 
and the Fentle Lady Prioress, and the Knight. 

+ Prioressy. Sc. Os. [f prec. + -y.] A 
nunnery or convent presided over by a prioress. 

1s7s in M&Crie Life A. Metville (1819) 1. 150 norr, His 
hienes chalmerlan and factor to the said priorissie of the 
Senis, 1633 Se. Acts Chas, / (1817) V. 1364/1 It is fund.. 
‘That the richt of superioritie Off all lands. .perteining to 


quhatsumever abbacies pryories pryoressis (etc.] pertenis to | 


his Majestic. 

+ Pritorhede. 06s. rare—'. [f. Prion 54. + 
-hede, -HEAD.] _Priorship; priorate. 

o142§ Found, Si. Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.) 14 Rayer 
omenynge cure and office of the priorhede, 

ori, a.: see high priori (ticn a. 17 g), 

1762 Gentil, Mag. 546 Most of you take the priori high- 
road. 1823 J. Gitttes Aristotle's Rict. 1. 79 The school. 
men audaciously followed the priori road. 

Prioric (proip'rik), a. rare. [f. A PRIORI +-1¢.] 


Of a priori character. 

1895 Athenrum 7 Dec. 796/1 If we consider that the 
Posterins of one inference hecomes the privs of the next, so 
that a conclusion may be prioric though drawn from 
premises obtained posteriorically, the prioric and posterioric 
seem to have no connexion with Kant’s 2 griort, & poste» 
vtori. Ibid. [see Postzaioatch 

Priorily, erron. var. of PRIonLY adv. 

Priori‘stic, ¢. [f. Prior a.+-1st1c.] Of or 
belonging to Aristotle's Prior Analytics: opposed 
to Postgnioristic. Hence Priori‘stioally adv. 

€ 1600 Timon ty. iii, (Shaks. Soc.) 67 Thou art moved 
formally, prioristically in the thing considered, not - 
terioristically in the manner of considering. wi ent, 
Dict., Prioristic. 1903 Baddwin's Dict. Philos. & sych. UU, 
740/1 Prioristic dicture de omni and Prioristic universal $ 
universal predication as defined by Aristotle at the end of the 
first chapter of the first book of the Prior Analytics:..We 
say that anything, P, is predicated universally (dictum de 
ont) when nothing can be subsumed under the subject of 
which P is not intended to be predicated. 

Priority (pralig'rili). Also § priorte. [ME. 
a. F. priortéé (14th ¢., Ifatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
pridrilas, {. 1. prior, -drem + see PRIoR a. and -ITy.] 

1. The condition or quality of being earlier or 
previons in lime, or of precedin something else, 

1387-8 T, Us 7est. Love ut. iv. (Skeat) 1.166 In divers 
times, and in diners places temporel, without posteriorite or 

riorite. 1432-s0 tr. /figden (Kolls) VII. 273 The seetes of 

‘awnterbery and of York: not to be subiecte in eny wise to 
other after the constitucion of Gregory, excepte that the oon 
is moore then that other for the priorite of tyme. 1597 
Hooxen eel, Pol, v. ixxxi. § 16 The preeminence of prioriie 
in birth, 1662 Stituincrt, Orig, Sacr. ut. ii. § 7 Though 
there might bee some priority in order of causes between 
them, yet there was none in order of timeor duration. 1879 
H. Gzorce Progr. 
Pe ition can give a right which will bar these equal 
rights of others, f 

. Precedence in order, rank, or dignity. 

£1400 Cursor MM, hes (Cott, Gatba) Pride .. riueliest.. 
For werldes hap,.. Erthly honowre, or priorte, Welth, or 
lordschip, or pouste, ¢1440 Ahatet of Tales 248 Per it 
is semand pat be fatbur suffer be son to hafe a prioritie. 
1534-1704 [sce Postartority a]. 1606 Srans. Tr. & Crt. 
iit 86 The Heauens themselues, the Planets, and this 
Center, Obserue degree, priority, and place. 1803 Stvaar 
in Gurw. Wellington's Desp. (1837) U1. 190 ote, The priority 
of his rank tothat of Major General Wellesley would render 
his presence to the northward of the Kistna incompatible 
with a due exercise of the powers. .delegated io the latter 
officer, 1861 Sat, Rev. 14 Dee. 608 The courtesy of the 
American dockyard officers would probably grant toa British 
man-of-war priority over several merchantmen which were 
in need of similar accommodation. 

83. Law. +a. See quot. 1607. Obs. b. A pre- 
cedence among claims, or a preference in order of 


payment, 

15x3 Fitzneas. Surv. 23b, The lorde that the lenaunt 
holdeth of hy priorite shall haue the warde of the body, be 
it heyre male or heyre female. 1607 Cowazut /nterpr. sv. 
Posteriority, A man holding lands or tenements of two 
lords, holdeth of his auncienter Lord hy prioritie, and of his 
later Lord by posterioritie, 1766 BLackstoxe Comrm, UL. xxii. 
sir In payment of debts he must observe the rules of 
priority; otberwise, on deficiency of assets, if he pays 
those of a lower degree first, he must answer those of a 
higher out of his own estate. 1869 Act 32 § 33 Vict. c. 46 
§ 1 In the administration of tho estate of every person who 
shall die. .after [1 Jan. 1870] no deht or liability..shall be 
entitled to any priority or preference hy reason merely that 
the same is secured by or arises under a bond, deed, or 
other instrument under seal, or is otherwise made or consti- 
tuted a specialty debt. 1884 Sia J. Pearson in Law Rep. 
28 Ch, Div. 178 At thal time the law of Ireland gave judg- 
ment creditors priority over simple contract creditors, 

4. =‘ Apriorily’ (Cent. Dici.). 

5. atirib.: priority-bond = preference bond 


(PREFERENCE 8). 

1849 Darwin in Life § Left. (1887) U. 368 If t, a priority 
man called a speciesC. D, 1884 Pall Mall G.7 Apr. 5/1 New 
issues of Turkish Tobacco and Priority bonds, of Spanish, 
and even of Russian bonds. 1897 Vest. Go. 29 Nov. 
2/x (He} insisted on the importance and significance of 


Pou, vite i (1881) 309 No priority of | 
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the ’ priority pledge’, which he asserts is always given by 
Liberal candidates. 

Priorly, a. nonce-wd, [f. Prion s6.+-ty1,] 
Proper lo or cls 3 a we 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVU. 62 Blandly he patteth his 
priorly paunch. 

Pri‘orly, adv. rare. [f, Paton a.+-Ly2.] As 
a prior step; previously, antecedenlly. 

1792 Geooes Srans/, Bridle l, Pref, 2 Whether, priorly 
to that zra, it had ever been inhabited .. is a question 
which it would be rash to decide. 1839 J. as 
Antipopopr. xvi, iii. 332 Thus people may neither marry 
nor unmarry without priorly obtaining permission from the 
priesthood, 

Priorship. [f Prior sé.+-snrr.) The office 
or dignity of a prior. 

1553 Brecon Aediques of Rome (1563) 22b, Those hyshops 


| which sell. -priorships, or any other ecclesiastical dignityes 


,should be adiudged Simoniakes, 1626 A/S. Ace. St. 
John's Hosp., Canter, Rec, for my whole wages dureing 
my Pryorshipp the some of vjs viijd. 1671 Wooonzan 
Sl. Teresa ww xviii. 120 Father Antonio quitted his Prior- 
ship with great willingness. 76a tr. Busching’s Syst. 


| Geog. IV. 66 The order of St. John has likewise a priorship 


or grand priorship in Bohemia. 1840 Caacyie é/eroes 

iii, (1872) 82 In Dante's Priorship, the Guelf-Ghibelline, 

Bianchi-Neri, or some other confused disturbances rose to 

such a height, that Dante..was with his friends cast un- 

expectedly forth into banishment 1900 Gasquer Ere of 

Reformation ii. 24 Election to the Priorship at Canterbury. 
orte, obs. form of PRionity. 

+ Prio-rrums, sé. p/. Obs. [L. priori, as in the 
nsnal Latin title in 1sth e., dnalylicorunt priorunt 
‘bri duo, the two books of the Prlor Analytics 
(of Aristotle): with Eng. pl. snffix -s.]  Aristotle’s 
Prior Analytics, or questions taken from them. 

1596 Haaincton Metam, Ajax (1814) 4 ‘That he had 
before in his priorums, 1665 J, Bucx in Peacock Stat, 
Cambridge (1841) App. B. p. laviii, All the 
between the time of their Admission and Ash Wednesday 


| are to enter their Priorums. 


Priory (praiéri). Also 3-6 priorie; 8. 5-6 
pryoure, priore. (ME. priorze,a. Anglo-F. priovie 
(a1240), med.L. Zr tdria: see PRIOR 54, and -y. 
The form might also arise from OF. prioré, 
mod.F. prieurd:—L. prioratus; butin Eng. priourd, 
priord is of late oceurrence.] 

1. A monastery or nunnery governed by a prior 
or prioress ; generally an offshoot of an abbey on 
which it was more or less dependent; also, a house 


of Canons Regular. Alien priory: see ALIEN a. 2, 

Sometimes the name of a dwelling-house on the site of 
BEES wap, Len In be priorie of wiri 

cr Eng. Leg lt. 731/10 In priorie of wiricestre, 
129 Re Grove. (Ralls 5599, & poru [(blis conseil chirchen 
wide he let rere & abbeys & prioryes aboute her & bere. 
1432-S0 tr. Higeen (Rolls) vib. 475 The priory of Norton 
in the province of Chestre was founded this oe hy William 
sonne of Nigellus. @1gsga Letaxo /fin. IN. 50 Here was 
a_ Priorie of Nunnes lately suppressed. 1726 Avurrr 
Parergon 6 The Churches which are given to them [priors] 
in Titudunt, or by way of Title, are called Priories. 1806 
Gazetteer Scott. (ed. 2) 96/1 Coldstream ..was anciently the 
seat of a priory or abbacy of the Cistertian order, 1845 
Euz, M. Sewer Gertrude i, The modern Priory..had no 
connection with the old religious house except that of bear- 
ing the same designation. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars 
iii, 136 A priory was a monastery which in theory or in fact 
was subject to an abbey. 

B. ¢1g0co Afelusine 210 Ye muste doo founde a Pryoure of 
twelue monkes, & the pryour, in suche place there as my 
lady shal ordeyne, 1530 Patscr. 258 Priore, prioré, 

attrib, 1470-85 Matoay Arthur xiv. i. 642, | wel ought 
to knowe you.., al though I be in a pryory place, 

b. Grand priory, a province, next below a 
‘language’, of the order of the Knights of St. Jobn 
or of Malta, ander the rule of a Grand Prior. 

Cf. Patorate 2, quot, 1829, and Patorsitp, quot. 1762, 

1885 Cath, Dict, 413/2 Vhe Hospitallers, After the order 
had attained its full development, it was divided into eight 
languages... Each language was divided into grand priories 
and bailiwicks, which again were subdivided into com- 
manderies, 

2. = PRIORATE I, PRIORSIIP. re 

! Tarvisa ‘/feden (Rolls) VU. 443 After fifteenbe 
ele his wee Herlewyn abbot of Becco deide, and 
AnseJme was i-made abbot in his stede. 1 tr. Bont. 
alembert's Monks of West VU. 161 note, During the 
fifteen years of bis priory. 

73. = Priority. Obs. rare. 

1600 Sc. Acts Jas. VI(1816) LV. 246/2 Aneot be priorie in 
places and voting ffor removeing of all sic occasionis of 
controverseis, 

ris, obs, form of Paice 56.1, Prize v.1 

Priaable (praizib’l), 2, Alsoprizable. [a. AF. 
prisable, f. prose Prise sb.) : see -ABLg; cf. dutiable.] 
Liable to the custom of prisage. 

(1392-3 Rolls of Parit, U1. 307/1 Paiant 
tonell de Vyns prisables Vynt deners.} 1882 Hus. Hatz in 
Antiguary V1, 231/1 The primary meaning of the term 
prizage—viz. that the Crown took prizable wines at its own 

rice. 1885 — Hist, Customs WU. 106 An equivalent of the 

stom of 2s. paid hy aliens, namely, god. for every prisable 
pipe, and rod. for every other pipe, 

Prisage ! (proizéd3z). Now Hist, Also 7 pry-, 
prisadge, 7-9 prizage. ie as prec. +-AGE, 

Spelman mentions a med. ngio) L. prisigium ‘jus 
prisas capiendi vel ipse actus’, which may have been the 
immediate source.} 

. 1, An ancient enstom levied upon imported wine; 


ur chescun 


nzestionists | 


| estate ne soit par fait enden 


| lease I now hold, which prysadge lease t did ee m 


PRISCIAN, - 


in later times correlated to and often Identified with 
Butrersor y. (Abolished 1809 by 49 Geo. III. 
c. 98 § 35.) 


For the nature of the impost, its changes, and its relation 
to Butuerace, see Hubert Hall 2st. Custom (1885) 
IT. 90 et seq. ‘The “ Butlerage “ was..the commutation of 
the prizage into a petty custom, and was paid by aliens 
alone, who co! uently paid no prizage, Prizage was the 
ancient toll in kind retained for choice by natives, who 
therefore paid no butlerage, as it was afterwards called‘ 
(H. Hall in Antignary (1882) VI. 230/2), 

isos in Farsiimifes Nat. ASS. 1. (186s) 71 Rec. of 
William Spencer for buttlerage & prisage of the porte of 
Ec Caijs.vjd. 1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 5 § 4 Any 

ence.. committed ., for the concealinge or defraudinge the 
Quenes Majestic .. of any Custome Tonnage Pondage 
Subsidie Ymposte or Prisage. 1655 Cai. State Papers, 
Domestic (1882) 46 Your late Declaration reviving the Act 
for Prizage of Varies will ruin us unless suspended, 1682 
Lutraece Bricf Rel. (1857) 1. 230 They have a right by 
rescription to appoint and alter markets in the said citty 
[omdany and to ascertain tolls and pricages therein. 1736 
Carte Ormonde WN, arg The Marquis (of Ormond] did not 
esteem any part of his revenue so much as he did that 
which arose from the prisage of wines, "57 Brake 
Abridgm, Eng. Hist. m. it, Wks. X. 400 The last general 
head of his (the king‘s} revenue were the custome rises, 
and other impositions upon trade. 1812 J. Suvtn acl. of 
Customs (1821) 278 Wine entered for prisage 1 of the Cape 
of Good Mopes in a British-built Ship, the tun 12 Ig 07 in 
a Foreign Ship, the tun 1400. 1832 dct 2 4 3 Will IV, 
c. 84 § 40 For,.Surrender of the Estate, Right, Title, and 
Interest..in the..Duties of Prisage and Butlerage within 
the said County Palatine (Lancashire). 1882 (see prec. } 
tb. Short for prisage wine: see c. Obs. 

Pe 1gas in roth Rep. ‘List. MSS, Comnt. App. v. 292 The 
commene wyne callid prisage. 

C. alirtb, and Comb., as prisage fund, lease, wine, 

1586 J. Hooxen frist. /red. in HMolinshed UL. 1359/1 Also 
that they haue the prisage wines and the iurisdiction of 
the admeraltie, within the limits of the said riuer. 1601 
F. Tare fouwsch. Ord. Edi, 11, § 66 (1876) 47 Let 
him presently cause the pees wines & the wines he 
hath Toieae presentli to caried & lodged. 1619 in 
NY Eng. Hist. & Gen Reg. XLVUL. 128, 1 give unto my 
daughter..one sixteenth part of the ‘ prysadge’ lease nnd 
unto my son..the other sixteenth part of the same prysadge 

us- 
hand..to buy for me. 1902 Daily Chron. 25 Oct. 7/5 The 
Prisage Fund is, I believe, now represented by real estate 
sabout 3,020 acres, producing a present gross rental of 
£2,597 per annum, the net rental being £2,126. 


"1 2. (See quots.) 

1607 Cowett Juterpr., Prisage, seemeth to be that cus- 
tome or share, that belongeth to the King out of such 
merchandize, as are taken at sea, by way of lawfull prize, 
anno 31 Eliz. cap. 5 1670 Biount Law Dict., Prisage, is 
that Custom ae. that belongs to the King, or Lord 
Admiral, out of such Merchandises as are taken at Sea, by 
way of lawfull Prire, which is usually a Tenth part. 1848~- 
83 in Wraaton Law Lex. 

(But this seems to be merely a conjecture of Cowell, 
accepted as fact by his successors and handed down in the 
law dictionaries. Act 33 Eliz. c. 5, referred to hy Cowell, 
contains nothing about prizes taken at sen, hut mentions 
prisage, app. in sense 1: See quot. 1588-9 tbere.) 

+ Prisage 2. Obs. rare—°,  [a. obs. F. prisage, 
f. priser \o prise, reckon, value: see Prize v. and 
-AGE.] Valuation, appraisement. (Perh. only 
n misuse of the word by Cotgr.) 
ae Cotcr., Prisagr,a prisage, prising, praising, rating, 

luing. 

+Prisal, prizal. 04s. Also 7 priael. [a. 
AF. frisel, {. F. prise seizure, taking, PRISE 56.1, 
Prize sd.5: see -at, and cf. REPRISAL.] 

1. The taking or seiznre of a thing as by legal right 


or custom. 
(2 1481 Litrteton Tenures § ieee 1s8 Si sa de 
tJ 1628 Coxe On Litt. 311 
Hee shall auow the prise] to bee good and rightfull, as in 
lands or Tenements so charged with his distresse, &c. 1647 
N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixiv, (t739) 135 Mut the 
Statute in his (Edw, 1's] 28th year had a sting in the tail that 
was as ill as his saving of ancient aids and prisals, - 
2. The taking of anything (a ship, ete.) asa prize 
of war, With a and //. an act of snch capture; 


also coner, an article so acquired. 

1gg0 Sra R, Sipxey in Motley Netheri. (1867) WL, 3974 
note, They complain of two ships taken on the coast of 
Portugal... They of Zeland did send unto Hallé to let them 


know of these prisals. 1 Danter Cleopatra m. ii, The 
realest Trophy that my 


ravels gain, Is ta bring Home a 
rizal of such Worth. @ 1643 Siz J. Srecman Ad/red Gf, 
(1709) 62 Of what Credit soever the Omination of the 
[Haven] Standard was in itself, the Prisal of it (from the 
anes] by the Christians was af no little Consequence. 1651 
Ilowex. Venice 67 But the Yenetians freed the Town from 
the siege. .with great slaughter of the enemy, and prizall of 
many rich booties. 
Prisar, obs. form of Prizer }, 
Priseal, a. vare—'. [fas next +-ab.] = next. 
183: Examiner \81/1 Priscal manners, undebased by 
corruption, ' 
Priscan (prisskin), a rare. [f. L. prvse-us 
old+-ay.] Ancient, primitive, of early times. 
1877 Rotteston Brit. Barrows 742 A pack of wild dogs 
€0-0) ting with priscan men in driving a herd of wild 
cattle ,.along a track in which a pitfall been dug. 1880 
Dawatns Zarly Man vi. 173 The wide area occupied by 
this priscan population. 1881 Smithsonian Rep. 506 We 
seem to hear..the echoes of our own priscan history. 
Priscian (pri‘fian). [ad. L. Prisctdn-us.] 
Name of a celebrated Roman grammarian, ¢ 500- 


PRISCIANIST. 


phrase ¢o break (knock) 


sao: used esp. in the 
73 Y to violate the rules of 


Priscian's head (pate), to viola 
grammar (L. diminucre Prisciant ca, 2). 

exszg SKELTON Sp. Parrot 176 Prisians ed broken now 
handy dandy, And /nater didascolos is rekened for a fote. 
¢1533 R. List in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. mm. I. 252 Many a 
tyme when be {Father Forest] hath preched..J have harde 
hym soo oftea breke Master Precyens hede. 3588 Saks, 
ZL. L. L.v. i. 31. 3605 Sir G. Goosecappe 1, wv. 10 Bulten 
0. PL 111. 26 Wilt speake false Latine, and breake Pris- 
cians head. 36: eraro Descr. Somerset (1900) 224 
Knocking poore Priscian's pate soe familiarly as in most 
ancient evidence they doe. 1664 BuTLer Hud, wt. ti. 224 
(They] hold ao sin 50 deeply red, As that of breaking 
Priscian’s Head. 1738 Porz Dune, mt. 162 Some free from 
rhyme or reason, rule or check, Break Priscian's head, and 
Pegasus's neck, a 3849 H. Covermce £ss. (1851) 11. 124 
Ifhe has not broken Priscian’s head, he has nt least boxed 
his ears. 

+b. ¢ransf. A grammariaa. So Pritacianist. 

2598 Marston Py, mal, wy. 64 But thus it is when pitty 
Priscians Wilt needs step vp to be Censorians. 3613 
Coavat Crudtties 64 He had a little beggarly and course 
tatin, so much as a Priscianist may have. * al 

Priscillianist (prisilidnist), sb. anda. [=F. 
Prisciitianiste, ad. med.L. Prisctilianista, {. Prts- 
ailiidn-us Priscillian: see -I8T.] ’ 

A. sb. 1. A disciple of Priscillian, bishop of 
Avila, in Spain, in the 4th c., who taught doctrines 
alleged to be Gnostic or Manichzean. 

3394 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. M. 506 Manie.. 
amongst the Christians haue imagined that the soules of 
men are the substance of God. I omit to speake of the 
heretikes, as the Priscilianists, & some others that haue 
been of this opinion. 
95 Our Quakers are much like the Priscillianists. 1834 
Penny Cycl, V1. 528/2 The doctrine of astrology was among 
the errors imputed to the Priscillianists. 

2. A name sometimes given to the MonTANIsTS, 
from Priscilla, the name of one of the two women 
associated with Montaaus. 

1874 in J, H. Buunt Died. Sects. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Priscilliaaists 
or their doctrines. 

1887 Dict, Chr. Biog WV. oe Aspecimen of the Priscillian- 
ist allegorical treatment of the Christian Ponte 3900 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 354 The smaller Priscillianist move- 
ment in Spat: sgoz /éid. Apr. 504 He has succeeded 
in tracing the interpolation to a Priscilfianist and therefore 
heretica) source. 

SoPriscl‘luan, Priacillianite = A.1; Priaci‘l- 
Maniam, the doctrines or principles of Priscillian. 

3680 Baxter Answ. Stilling/i. \xxiv. 95 Those Bishops 
-.Suspecting men that Fasted and Prayed much, to 
*Priscillians, 3620 Be. Hatt //on, Mar, Clergy 1. ix, He, 
heing suspected of *Priscillianisme, wrote affectly against 
thatheresie, 1882 Dict. Chr. Biog. 31. 841/2 Priscillianism 
is usually..considered as a phase of Gnosticism. s585- 
T. Rocras 39 Art. xxxix. (Parker Soc.) 35 The..*Priscil- 
tianites,..who for ease, and to avoid trou ie and persecu- 
tion, dread not to swear and forswear themselves. 1676 | 
W, Huaaarn Happiness of People 40 ‘The success of capital 
punishment inflicted on the Priscillianites. 

Prise (praiz, || priz), sb.l Obs. or Hist, Also 
5 pryse, 6 press, 6-7 prize. [a. F. Zrise a taking, 
seizure, capture, sb. fem. from pa. pple. Aris, prise 
of prendre to take; ia med.L. prisa (Du Cange). 
The original form of the word now spelt prize 
(Prize 56,5), which has been retained in some 
early uses (senses 1, 2) now historical or archaic, 
and is the only spelling found in other senses now 
obsolete. For the specific sense in bunting, see 
Prrse.] 

i. The taking or seizing of anything bya lord for 
his own use from his feadal tenants or dependants ; 
a requisition; a thing seized or requisitioned for 
the king’s use by his officers or purveyors, or for 
the use of the garrisons in his castles; the right of 
such seizare. Ods. exc. Hist. 

_{nrzo Geavase (in Du Cange), Et de omnibus_prisis 

inquirant causam et testimonium. 3274-5 Act 3 Edw. J, 
c. 7 (Stat. Westm.) Purven est que nul Conestable ne 
Chasteleyne desoremes nule manere de prise (dvausé. 
3543 pryse] ne face dautre houme..qui de la Vile ou son 

haste] est assis, Jdid., Si ceo ne seit aunciene prise due 

au Rey ou al Chastel on al Seygnur del Chastel.] 3397 

R. Grove. (Rolls) ae Sir hubere de boru..Acused was 
to be King of mani Juper ao e€3400 Brut cexviii. 257 
pe Quene Isabel and be Mortymer had a grete manie of 

er retenne, pat folwede euermore be Kyngus courte, and 
went and tok be Kyngus prises for her penyworthes at gode 
chepe. s50a AaNnoLvE Chron. 31 Y* the Constable of the 
tour of London make no preses by londe ne by water of 
vytayle or any other thinges what so ever thei ben of men of 
y* forsaid cite. 3633 Botton Stae, fret. 1 (Act 3 Edw, 11) For- 
asmuch as merchants and the common people of this land are 
much rae and oppressed by the prises of great 
Lords. Jdid., That no such 7 neta Bee Hemert made without 
ready payment, 1750 Caats /fist. Eng, 11.319 That the king 
might live of bis own without taking unusual prises. 177: 
Antig. Sarisb. 53 The former used to make captures upon 
the latter of bay, corn, beer, and other things under divers 
denominations, to wit, Pryse, Tyne of Castle, forrage, &c, 
Thus the Covstahle of Dover Castle and the Soldiers, were 
accustomed to take from the Kentish-men, straw, hay, 
vetches, peas, beans, corn, and other things. 1866 Rocras 
Agric. & Prices 1, ix. 155 All tallages, fifteenths, and prises 
levied. .in the county, 


2. pl. (rarely sing.) The king’s customs; that is, 
portions taken by him from goods brought into the 


1680 Baxter Ausw. Stilling/i. \xxiv. | 
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‘realm, or dutics levied in lien thereof. Cf. Prisace!, 


Obs. (or only H7st.) 

[s290 Rolls of Part. 1, 27/1 Cum Dominus Rex capiat 
.. per Vicecomitem .. Prisas suas et Custumas debitas 
ad Portum, .videlicet, de qualibet nave vini duo dolia ante 
et retro electa, quodlibet dolium pro viginti solidis.] 2455 
Rolls of Parit. V. 293/2 Detyvered to the said Prynce 
the said Duchie of Cornewayll, and alt.. Wayfes, Strayes, 
Forfaitures, wrekkes of the See, prises of Wyne, Custumes 
Havepiys Toltes, Cunage of Tynne, Stannaries [etc.]. 
1467-8 Ibid. 585/1 A Tonne of Wyne, to be takyn of oure 
Pryse within our Port of Bristowe. 1877-87 Hotinsueo 
Chron, 111, 1240/2 Peter de Oriail,.. gardian of all the 
forrest of England, of all the escheats, of all the ports of 
the sea, aud of all the prises of England and Ireland. 3607 
Cowett, Prise,..signifieth also a custome due to the King. 

443, Her. Anything assumed ; a bearing. Oés. 

1572 BossEweLL Ariiori¢ 1. 216 b, Thus those prises in 
coates armoures, which are of many called Fusils, that is to 
saye Spyndtes, may aptly be taken for pillers, | 

+4, A small piece of gold or silver coin taken 
for the assay at the Mint. (= F. prise essai, 
‘morceau de monnaie ponr essayer ’ Littré.) Ods. 

1469 in Archrologia XV. 170 Whenn the seid prises of 
gold and syluer be made and putte in a box to make the 
assaies. A ‘ 

+5. The quantity of medicine to be taken at once ; 
a dose, a pinch. (Cf. F. ene prise de tabac.) Obs. 

3683 SALMON Doron Med. Pref., They are to be found, 
together with their certain prizes by the Ounce. 

6. atirié.; (sense 1) prise ale (see quot. @ 1600) ; 
(sense 2) priae wine, wine taken as prisage. 

(1300 Wardrobe Ace. Edw. I (2787) gs inis de prisa.] 
3530 Moar Let. ¢o Wolsey 10 July in P. H. Hore /isé. 
Wexford (1900) 234 Disturbing the citie of Waterford in the 
nse of a certayn graunt of prize wynys, made and confermed 
unto theym, ns they allegge, hy the Kyngs progenitors, 
sso Fiat 18 Nov. in 844 Rep. Dep. Apr. Irel. or The 
prise wines of Waterford, Rosse, Lymerick, Dublin, Dro- 
gheda and Dundalk. ?4 1600 G. Owen Baronia (1861) 45 
Prise ale is certen monye payed by custome used within 
the said baronye (of Kemeys], of all those that sell ale within 
the said baronye, burghe or manors aforesaid, vz, vd. 
for every hrewinge, which is due to the lorde there by cus- 
tome used time out of mynde. 


+ Prise, 54.2 Ods. [Origin obscure. 

Known oily, in the work cited (in which the number of 
alliterations in f- and fr- is extraordinary), The only con- 
jecture offered is that prise was a shortening of F. reprise, 
ppl. sh. of reprendre ' to reprehend, hlame, check, reprove, 
rebuke, find fault with, carp at ’; but examplesof the sb. in 
the appropriate sense are app. unknown even in ae 

? Reprehension, reproof, rebuke, angry ¢ eck ; 
utterance of augry cpeppror or rejection. 

¢3400 Desir. Troy 2032-4 The proude wordis & be prise of 
Pelleus the kyng; ‘The tene and the torfor of Telamon after ; 
The Reprofe and prise of Pollux & Castor; The noy and pe 
new gremof Nestor the Duke. /éfd. 2042 That his message 
was manast o bo men all, And reproued with prise in bere 
proude yre. Jdid. st14 With presumpcoun & prise of his 
proude hert. 

Prise, sé.3 and v.: see Paize 55.4 and 7.3 

Prise, obs. f. Prick, Prize, PRYSE. 

[Prise, a frequent misreading of prese, preese, 
Press 56.1, senses 2-5, Press v.116, 17, in E.E.T.S. 


ed. (1869-74) of Destruction of Troy (¢ 1400). 
€3400 Destr. Troy 1201 Mony Lag? halve in pe plase er 
prise [ATS. prese] endit. Jia. 133: reules.. Pricket furthe 
into prise (AS. prese] and full playne made...Bere the 
batell a-bake, mony buerne qwellid (cf. 8317 Past furth into 
Bee) paynet bym ther-for]. /did. 12048 Eneas egerly.. Put 
m in prise & profferit to say] 
risel, variant of Prisan. Os. 
Priser, obs. form of Prizer} and 2 
+Pri-shede. Ods. rave—'. [f. Prick, PRISE a. 


+-hede, -HEAD.] Worthiness, excellence, valour. 
¢3400 Destr. Troy 2907 The prishede of parys was praisit 
so mekyll. 

+ Prisk, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. L. prise-us old, 
primitive, old-fashioned.] Ancient, primitive. 

3533 BELLeNven Livy 1. xiti. (S.T.S.) 1. 75 Pe fader patrat 
of prisk latynis, did. 76 Or ellis pe prisk Jatyne men, has 
falegit or done Ininris aganis pe quirites & romane pepil. 

Prism (priz'm), Also 8 erron. pryam. fad. 
late L. prisma (Martianus Capella), a. Gr. mpicpa 
a thing sawn, a prism (Euclid), f mpifey to saw. 
So F. présme (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Geom. A solid figure of which the two ends 
are similar, equal, and parallel rectilineal figures, 
and the sides parallelograms. 

1570 Bituuncstey Eueliad x1. x). 355 Eve rallelipipe- 
don may be resolued into two like, and equal Mitees, Tres 
PHiLurs &. v., be Eade Pritm,a kind of Prism whose two 
opposite Bases are Triangles alike, parallel and equal. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. 1.331 A Prism takes particular names 
en eas the figure a its base et, ends, whether tri- 

i + Square, rectangular, pentagonal, hexagonal, &e, A 
Right or Upright Prism. .has He pines of the sides per- 
pendicular to the planes of the ends or base. 1847 SMEATON 
Builder's Man, 177 To find the Solidity of a Prism. 

2, Any body or object of this form. 

3663 J. Cuitprey Brit. Baconica 8: In little Columnes, 
‘or Prismes an inch long or more, 3758 Rein tr. Mfacguer's 
Chem. 1. 391 An iron grate, the bars of which are quadran- 
gular Lia of balf an inch square. | s800 tr. Lagrange’s 
Chem, Il, 105 The salt deposits itself in compressed prisms 
of great length. 31836 Maccituverav tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
‘XV. 232 A granitic prism, terminated by a flat surface 
covered with a tuft of trees, rises to the height of 2x3 feet. 
386a Rawtinson dnc. Jion. 1. v. 329 Hexagonal or octa- 
gonal prisms made in extremely fine and thin Terra Cotta. 


PRISMATIC. 


8. Optics. A transparent body of this form, usually 
a triangular geometrical prism, of which the re- 
fracting sarfaces are at an acute angle with each 
other. Vicol(’s). prism = Nicon 2. 

s6rz Peacuam Gentl. Exere. 1. 150 A most plea- 
sant and delightfull experiment..in a three square cristal 
prisme, wherin you shal perceiue the blew to be outmost 
next to that the red. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. 
Unt. § 480. 139 Prismes (called fools paradises) which trans- 
form the colours of things into a thousand sha 3928-46 
THOMSON oles 208 Here, awfu) Newton, the dissolving 
clouds Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism. 
43943 Lo, Heavey Monimia to Philoctes Poet. Wks. (1808) 
48 So in a prism to tbe deluded eye Each pictur'd trifle 
takes a rainbow dye. 1847 De Morcan Formal Logie ii. 
35 Wollaston and Fraunhofer have discovered black lines 
which always exist in the spectrum of solar colours given 
by a glass prism, in the same relative places. 3873 J. P. 

KE Mew Chent. 57, 1 have a prism..made of iceland- 
spar, and called a Nicol prism. 

tS 
1820 W. Tavinc Sketch Bk. V1. 207, I had surveyed the 
landscape through the prism of poetry, which tinged every 
object with the hues of the rainbow. 1847 L. Hunt Men, 
Women, & B. 1. viii. 140 A bit of heatth a5 a fine prism to 
see fancies by. 3874 Saycr Compar. Philol, i. 35 Thought 
and its expression are but the two sides of the same prism. 

ce. Loosely ased for a spectram produced by 

refraction through a prism ; 2/7. jie colours. 

¢3840 Mas. Ort in Miss Brightwell Afenz, xxii. (1854) 334 
Oh! the exquisite beauty of the prisms on my ceiling just 
now, 84z Texnyson Day-Dream, Sleeping Pal. v, The 
beams, that tbro’ the Oriel sbine, Make prisms in every 
carven glass, And beaker brimm’d with noble wine. 1866 
Cornh, Mag. Sept. gst A glass drop chandelier, quaint 
and old-fasbioned, reflected it (tbe light] in bright prisms. 

4. Cryst, A ‘form’ consisting of three or more 


planes ‘parallel to the vertical axis of the crystal. 


(Cf. Done sé. 5 b.) 

3878 Guanry Crystallogr. 51 A group of tautozonal faces 
is in some cases called a prism. 2895 Storv-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. v. § 108 The prismatic forms..are constituted 
each of four planes, the first form being technically termed 


a prism. 

‘ Engineering. A leagth of cutting or embank- 
meat, treated ronghly as a prismoid or a parallele- 
piped, of which the content is calculated by the 
prismoidal formula, 

196 Rep. Board Consulting En, 
2s Very accurate cross sections of the Cana) Prism included 
between Obispo and Paraiso, seven miles and a half, were 
obtained. /é:d. 49 There is much rock to be removed from 
the Canal prism at Obispo. 

+6. Sawdust. Obs. rare. 

3656 Buounr Glossogr., Prismu,,.the powder or dust of 
those things that are cut with a Saw. a1goo B. E, Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Prisme,.Saw-dust. 5 

7, attrib, and Comb, as prism-form, -glass, 
«maker; prism-hued, -like, -shaped adjs.; prism- 
battery, an electric hattery in which the materials 
forming the positive pole are compressed into a 
prism or block (Knight Dict. Afech. Sappl. 1884); 
priam-train, a combined series of prisms used 
with the spectroscope to give increased dispersion. 

1666 Bovie Oric. Formes & Qual. Wks. 1772 111. 56 These 
crystals.. would shoot into prism-like figures, as roched petre. 
3688 R. Hotme Armoury im. 375/1 Prismes Glasses.. 
represent things of diverse colours, as red, green, yellow, 
likea Rain-Bow. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot, 11. xxii, (1765) 
239 The Pericarpium is..prismatic, Prism-shaped. 1839 
BaiLtey Festur vi. (1852) 68 Joyous feelings, prism-hned. 
3859 R, F. Buaton Centr. Afr. in Frnt. Geog. Soe. XX1X. 
134 The prism-shaped ceiling is composed of thin poles 
extending from tbe long walls to the centre. 2895 Stoay- 
Masketyne Crystallogr. vii. § 328 One of these varieties 
fof prismatids} includes the vertical or ortho-prism. . usually 
distinguisbed as the prism-form, the faces of which fie in 
the zone. , 

Prismal (prizmil), 2. [f. Prisw+-av.] Of, 
pertaining to, or produced by a rism ; prismatic. 

18s0 Atuincnam Poents, Bubble vii, Prismat life outgoing, 
Welliog without sound. 385s B. Tavtor Poems of Orient, 
L’Envoi 23 Gathering from every land the prismal beams. 
3862 Lytton Str. Séory ixxxvii, Coruscations of all prismal 
bues. 

Prismated (prizme'téd), a. rave. [f. L. ppl. 
type *frismdt-us +-ED1; after F, prismé (Haiiy).] 
Formed as a prism; sec quot. So Pritsmate a. 


in same sense. 

3805-17 R. Jameson Char, Ain, (ed. 3) 197 A crystal is 
named..Prismated.., when the primitive form is composed 
of two pyramids, joined base to base, and the pyramids 
separated by a prism. 1858 Mayne £xgor. Lex, Prisma- 
dus...presenting @ prism between two pyramids. .as pris- 
mate felspar. | a F 
: Prismatic (prizme'tik), a. [f. Gr. apropar-, 
stem of apicpa Prisa+-ic. 60 F. prismalique 
(1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] . 

1. Of or pertaining to a prism; having the form 
ofa prism or prisms; prism-like. __ 4 
_ Prismatic powder; » gunpowder the grains of which are 
hexagonal prisms, . 2 

3709 Pore ss. Crit, 311 False Eloquence, like the pris- 
matic glass, Its gaudy colours 5 reads on ev'ry lace. 1812 
Sia H. Davy Chem. Patios. 73 Certain saline solutions like- 
wise that shoot into prismatic crystals, 1843 PortLock Geol, 
346 The truly prismatic basalt is confined to narrow limits. 
1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/2 Prismatic powder was exclusively 
used during the gunnery trials on hoard. 

b. adsol, Short for prismatic powder. a 

3894 Sia A. Nonte in Nature 26 July 30/2 The erosive 


neers Panama Canal 


PRISMATICAL. 


effect of cordite..is very cmt greater than that of brown 
prismatic, but very much igher effects can, if it be so 
desired, he obtained with cordite, 4 

2. Of or pertaining to the optical prism ; formed, 
effected, separated, or distribated by or as by 
a transparent prism; hence, of varied colonzs, 
bright-coloured, brillant. Also fig. 

Prismatic colours, the seven colours into which a ray of 
white light is separnted hy a prism. Prismatic compass, 
a surveying compass so arranged that by means of a prism 
the angle of position of the ohject sighted can be read at the 
same time as the object itself is seen. 

1728 Pemaraton Newton's Philos. 332 The result.. of 
mixing together all the prismatic colours, 1788 V, Knox 
Winter Even, \. iii. 27 All the hues of the prismatic spec- 
trum. 1820 Hazuitr Lect. Dram. Lit, 308 (Jeremy 
Taylor's} style is prismatic. It unfolds the colours of the 
rainbow, 1839 F. A. Grirritus Artil. Man. (1862) 371 
The traversing may be performed... with the Prismatic 


compa: 1868 Lockver Guillemin's Heavens (ed, 3) 42 
The light of this Nehula, unlike any other ex-terrestria 
tight w rismatic analysis, 


ich had a been suhjected to 
was not composed of light of different refrangibilities, 

. Cryst. = ORTHORHOMBIC a. 

1858 Mavxe Expos. Lex, Prismatic System... that 
derived from the great number and variety of the prisms it 
contains, 1868 Dana Afin, Introd. (ed. 5) 25 Orthorhombic 
system. (Also called BeSteng tin, Prismatic, Trimetric.) 
1878 Guanry Crys/allogr. 37 There may he three planes of 
symmetry at right angles. Such crystals..belong to the 
Prismatic.. System. 

4. Comb, prismatic-cellular, of prismatic cells, 

1854 Woopwaro Mollusca 1, 292 The shell-structure is 
ee club, as first pointed ont hy Sowerhy... In 

rdium the outer layer is only corrugated or obscurely 
prismatic-cellular, 

risma‘tical, z. Now rare. 
-AL.] = PRISMATIO a, 1. 

1654 T. Waste Daille's Arts Discov, in Afpol, etc. 18x 
Prismatical glasses, in which we are pleased to know our 
selvs delightfully cosen'd. 1672 PAil. Trans. VII. 4096 The 
exquisite uniformity of shape, so admired in Gems {especially 
the Prismatical one in Crystal). 1794 Sin W. Hamictow 
i6id. LXXXYV, 88 The prismatical form of basalt columns. 
1845 Linotey Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 13 Prismatical, when, 
being tubular, it [the calyx] is also regularly angular. 1 
Treas, Bot. Prismenchyma, prismaticat cellular tissne, 

Prisma‘tically, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2] In 
a prismatic manner; like a prism; with, or as if 
with, prismatic colours. 

1680 Boyce Scept, Chent, vs Wks. 1772 1. £55, I might.. 
demand, what addition or decrement.. befalls the body of 
the glass hy being prismatically figured. 1824 Mzowin 
Convers. Byron 1. 212 His colour changed almost prismati- 
cally. 1897 Howetzrs Lanadl. Lion's Head 11 The colossal 
forms of the Lion’s Head were prismatically outlined 
against the speckless sky. c 

risma:tico-, combining form of PRISMATIC, as 
in Priama‘tico-cla-vatea., Nat. Hist., club-shaped 
with ogee! section like a prism. 

1856-8 W. Crank Van der Hoeven's Zoot. 1, 404 Crepus- 
cularia.—Antennz prismatico-clavate or Cusiform. 

Prismatid (prizmitid), a. (s3.) Cryst. rare. 
[f. Gr. apiopar-, stem of apicpa Pris +-1p 2] 
Applied to 2 crystalline form conslsting of faces 
parallel to an axis and thus constituting the sides 
of a geometrical prism. b. 55. A prismatid form. 

1895 Stony-MaskELyNE Crystallogr. vii. § 302 The desig- 
nations of..the horizontal prismatid forms as domes, the 
vertical one as a prism, have olready been given in article 109, 
fbid. § 328 Among the varieties of prismatids, of which the 
poles always lie in a zone perpendicular to the rone-circle of 
symmetry, two are especially noticeable. 

Prismatize (prizmitsiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-12¥,] ¢rans. To make or render prismatic; to cause 
to coasist of prismatic crystals. Hence Prismati- 
zation, the process of readering prismatic. 

1834-5 Putures Man. Geol, ( 1855) 189 Dikes of greenstone. 
producing upon the coat the effect of charring and partial 
prismatization. 25rd. 260 The prismatizing o shale by the 
action of basalt. 1869 — Verwz. iii, 63 The lava is rather 
earthy In textore, except at the end, where it is compact 
and prismatized. a. 

Pri-smato-, repr. Gr. sproparo-, combining form 
of mpicpa PRisx, as in Pri:smato-rhomboi‘dal a., 
having the form of 2 rhomboidal — 

iar RK, JAMESON Afan. Mineral, <9 meratd.. Cleavage 
prismato-thomboidal, or prismatoid 

Prismatoid (pri‘zmitoid), a. andsd, [ad. Gr. 
xpicparoadys prism-shaped, f. mpcparo-: see prec. 
and -om. So mod.F. prismatoide.] ; 

A. adj. Cryst. Applied to any plane, in a 
crystallographic system, parallel to one of the 
three axes of co-ordinates and intersecting the other 
two; so called because a gronp of eight sach 
planes would form a prism. Opposed to oclahedrid 
and pinakoid, 

1658 Maynx Expos. Lex., Prismatoides.., Mineral, re- 
sembling a prism; applied toa single cleavage face that is 
parallel to the axis: prismatoid) also erroneousl translated 
prismntoidal. 1895 Srory-MAskELYNe Crystal ogr. ii, § 18, 

. $b. Geom. A solid figure having parallel 
polygonal ends connected by triangular sides, 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Prismatoi‘dal, ¢. [f. us prec. + -ab.] a. 
Resembling 2 prism. tb. ‘In the form of or con- 
nected with a prismatoid’ (Cent. Dict.). c. 
= PRISMomAL. . A 

18a1 Ure Dict, Chem, s.v. Zeolite, Prismatoidal zeolite, or 

Vor. VII. 


[f as prec. + 
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stilbite, r@zrfsee Prissaro-] 1858 [see prec.) 1876 Catal. 
Sef. ra S. Kens. Mus. § 10 Estimator. A sliding rule, 
by which the volume of prismatoidat bodies (embankments, 
ditches, cuttings, &e., occurring in the construction of rait. 
roads, canals, fortifications, &c.)} is calculated mechanically, 

Prismatory, erron. form of PRESBYTERY. 

Prismed (priz'md), a. [f. Prisst 54, +-2 2] 
Produced by refraction in a prism; having pris- 
matic colours, bright-colonred. 

r82z0 C. Pricurres Queen's Case Slated 13 Too soon life's 
wintry whirlwind must come to sweep the prismed vapour 
into nothing. 1876 Mas, Horxiss Kose Turg. I, iv. 71a Tho 
sunbeams came and made prismed glories in her hair, 

Prismonchyma, (prizmenkimi). Fot, [f. as 
Prism + Gr. éyyupa infusion, after PARENCHYMA.] 
Vegetable tissue consisting of prismatic cells. 

1866 (see Paismaticat} 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pri-smic, a. rare. [f. Prisw+-10.] Of or 
pertaining to a prism; Patsmario a. 2. 

1884 W. C. Surrn Aldrosian 1. i. 41 Broken prismic 


lights, 
[f. Prism, after sfas- 


rismo'dic, a. rare—, 
modic.| Like that of a (transparent) prism. 

1854 W. Waterwoatn ng. § Rome 126 Prejudice, which 
distorts and multiplies with prismodic power every object 
subjected to its action. ; 

Prismoid (prizmoid), 3. (a) [= F, pris- 
mode, {. prisnte PRISM: see -O1D.] 

1. A body approaching ia form to a prism, with 
similar but unequal parallel polygonal bases. 

704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Prisnroid, isa solid F: igure, 
contained under several Planes whose Bases are rectangular 
Parallelograms, paraltel and alike situate. 1743 Emerson 
Fluxions 208 Let BF ben Prismoid, whose Bases are right 
angted Parallelograms, though not similar, 1837 W. Irvinc 
Capt. Bonnevilte (1849) 347 In this neighborhood, he saw 
+. several prismoids of basaltes, rising to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet. 1870 Tuacy in Eng, Mech. 28 Jan. 4809/1 
The greater end of a prismoid measures 12 in. by & 

2. (See quot.) 

189g Syd, Soc. Lex., Liguid prismoid, J. Thompson's 
namo for the refracting watery fluid found in the corneal 
reflexion of the conjunctiva of the eye. [Also called] watery 
érisnioid. p 

B. adj. rare, = next, 

3840 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. (1842) 1 The shaft is 
cylindrical or prismoid in form. /é/a. 64 The shaft of the 
bone is prismoid at its upper part, and flattened from before 
backwards below, . : 

Prismoidal (prizmoi-dil), a. [f. prec. +-a.] 
Of the form of, or pertaining to, a prismoid. 

Prismoidal formula, a formula for the measurement of 
railway cuttings or the like, based on the consideration of 
a solid body as being composed of prismoids. Prismotdad 
railway, » railway in which the wheels run on a single 
central prism-shaped rail mounted on posts; a mono-railway. 

1826 eve F. Entomol, IV. xlvi. 266 Prismotdal.., 
having more than four sides and whose horizontal section is 
Q polygon. 1872 E, Morris (/tée) Easy Rules for the 
Measurement of Earthworks hy means of Prismoidal For- 
mule. 1874 P. Smytu Oxr lakes ii 16 After chipping off 
the prism anglesandedges. 1884 Kmcur Dict. Mech., 
Suppl, Prismotdal Railway, a wooden or iron beam is 
Supported on posts, the cars are mounted saddle-fashion ; 
the engine grips the rail. Used in South Africa. 

Prismy (prizmi), a. [f Prism+-y.] Like 
those of a tt prismatic; refracted; refracting. 

1799 H. Gurney tr. Apuleius’ Cue § ie viii, 14 
Round lustres wreaths of diamonds fix'd, Their prismy 
rays profusely pour, 1811 W. R, Spencer Poems 149 As 
still those sunbeams brightest shine Which light the dia- 
mond's pay fires! 1824 Blackw. Mag, XVI. 230 Light 
wings of prismy gossamer, 

Prison (pri-z’n), sb. Forms: 2-5 prisun 
(dat. 2-4 -une), 4-5 -une; 3- prison (dat. 
3-4 -one), 4-6 prisone; 3-6 -oun (5 -oune), 
4-5 -own; 4-6 pryson, -one, -oun, -own ‘s 
-yn); 6 prissoun. 8. 4-5 presun (4 presaono), 
4-7 preson(e, -oun(e, 5 -own, 6 preassoun, 

Early ME, prisun, -on, a, OF. présun (11th c, in 

ittre), Prison, the action of taking, imprisonment, 
captivity, a prison; a prisoner; altered (prob. by 
assimllation to the pple. pris taken) from 
eazlier OF. preson od prension-em, contr. from 
prehension-em a seizing; apprehending, n. of Action 
f. prekendere, b ogpee to seize. So Pr. preiso-s, 
It. prigione, Sp. prision, Pg. prisdo, Sse 2, 
which existed also in OF., It., Sp., and med.L., 
appears to have arisen from a person taken (in 
war) and held as a captive, being considered as a 
capture, prise, or PRIZE] wl 

1. orig. The condition of being kept in captivity 
or confinement; forcible deprivation of personal 
liberty; imprisonment; hence, a place in which 
such confinement is ensured; sec. such a place 
properly arranged and equipped for the reception 
of persons who by legal process are committed to 
it for safe custody while awaiting trial or for 
punishment; a jail. J 
a. withont article. Here the primary sense is that 

of the condition, thongh the notion of a definite 

lace of confinement is now more or less present. 

ften with certain verbs, as ¢o break prison (BREAK 
v.19); ¢ocast (CAST v. 32), to, put, set in prison; 
to keep, lay, lie tn prison, 


PRISON. 


@1133 0. £, Chron. an, 1112 Rothert de Baelesme he tet 
niman and on prisune don. 1154 (bid. an, 11 7 Pa namen 
hi ba men,.& diden heom in prisun, 3195 Lamé, Hiom, 
13 je beod iseald cower feonde to prisune, cra Gen. & 

¥. 2070 Dre daies ben 3et for to cumen, Dur salt ben ut of 
prisan numen, 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 875 Pe quene hor 
gunte in bataile hii nome & in stronge prison broxe [o. rr. 
dude, putte]._@ 1300 Cursor M. 9556 Til his aun fa felun Was 
he be-taght for to prisun (v. rr. resoun, preson, prisoun|]. 
c1400 Maunory. (Roxb) x. 40 A whare oure Lord was 
donein prisoun. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 183 
Songe and prison have noon accordaunce, Trowest thon 
I wolle syng in prisoun? 1448 Paston Lett. 1. 74 Sum be 
in pi in the jaytl at Coventre. a rgoo in Arnolde Chron, 
(:811) 264 YF ony thing in this lettre be vntrue, I am con- 
tente that your Grace giue vnto me therfore rpetuell 
Prison, 1535 Coverpate Fs. cxiv(il. 7 The ioe lowseth 
men out of preson. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dh. of Suffolk x2, 
And cai mo in prison to bethralled. rss Marsece 5S, 
oe 665 The King caused him to be clapt in prison, 

uthe brake prison. :6ar Ereeution at Prague in Hari, 
Mise. (Malh.) WI. 41x Remain in pares al Prison, 1700 
Daypen Pal. § Arc. 1, 461 While 1 Must languish in despair, 
in prison die. 1897 Datly News 30 Aug. s/1 Prison gener 
should be the last, and not the first, resort. 
b. with a, the, or a possessive, or in plural, 
referring more distinctly to a material stractare. 

State prison: (a) a prison for the confinement of political 
offenders; (6) U.S. a prison under the controt of the 
authorities of a State. 

¢117§ Lamb, Horm. 33 pe mon pe leie xii moned in ane 
prisune, ¢1200 Trin, Coll, Hom. 131 Seint_iohan baptiste 
was bihaueded in herodes prisone. @ 1300 Cursor AT, 13068 
John..pbou sal in mi presun li, 13.. £. £. Adit. P. C. 7% 
Icom wyth pose tybynges, pay tame hylyue, Pynez me in 
Q prysoun, put me in stokkes. 1382 Wycur 4eés v.23 We 
founden the prisoun schit with al diligence, and the keperis 
stondinge at the gatis, ¢1g0o Destr, Troy 3518 The kyng 
lee comaund to..fetur hir fast in a fre prisoune,—A stithe 

jouse of stone. 1490 Caxton Lneydos xxii, 120 Thus 
eschaped dedalus oute of the pryson of Mynos kynge of 
Crete, 1530 Patsor, 258/a Prison a don yon, chartre, 
@157a Kuox Hist. Ref. Wks 1846 I. 383 The uthir [was] 
in vyle preassoun cassin. 1600 J. Pory tr, Leo's Afrita 33 

here are no prisons in at his empire; for. justice is exe- 
cuted out of hand. 1637 Documents agst. Prynns (Cam- 
den) 91 The order to send Doctor Bastwicke, Mr. Burton, 
and Mr. Prin to their severall remote prisons. 1649 Loye- 
Lace To Althea from Prison iv, Stone Walls doe not a 
Prison make, Nor lron bars a Cage. 177%, Howaap (¢it/e) 
The State of the Prisons in England and Wales, with Pre- 
liminary Observations, and an ecconnt of some foreign 
Prisons. 1795 Yemima WW. 77 Gave the air of a state 

rison to Ate apartment. 1823 Act 4 Geo. 2V, c S § 76 

Vothing in this Act contained shall extend to the.. Prison 
of Bridewell, nor to the Fleet Prison, or to the Prison of 
the Marsbalsea, 1883 Mayon Guirritus in E£ncyc/. Brit, 
XIX. 747/2 The atrocities perpetrated [¢1730] by the 
keepers SI the chief debtors’ prisons in London. /érd., 755/2 
Where the sentence passes beyond two years. .the prisoner 
becomes a convict, and undergoes his penalty in one or more 
of the convict prisons, 189. Siz G. Kexewicn in Westnt, 
Gas, 20 Mar. (1900), to/1 Every time 1 hear of a new 
school being opened, I say to myself ‘There goes another 
prison °. 

c. fransf, and fig. (from a and b.) 

azaag Aner, R. 54 Ene..leop..vrom pes corde to helle, 

pen heo lei ine prisune uour pusend 3er & moare. 1377 

not, £, PL B. xt.128 Resoun shal..casten hym in 
arrerage, And putten hym alter in a prisone in purgatorie 
to brenne, aba Wveurr x Pet, iii. 19 To hem that weren 
closid to gydere in prisoun he comynge in, spirit prechide 
(:6xr He went and preached vnio the spirits in prison], 
1387 Trevisa Higder {Rolls} VI. 377 Aluredus .. ladde 
uncerteyn and unesy lyf in wode contrayes of Somer- 
sete .. Aluredus com out o prison, 1509 Hawes /ast, 
Pleas, xxxii, (Percy Soc.) 157 This False Reporte hath 
broken pryson, With his subtyl crafte and evyl treason. 
1526 Piker, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 75 b, The Cite is to mea 
pryson, and the wyldernes a paradyse. 1602 Suans. Ham. 
114i, 246-9. 1606 Be. Hare Medit. & Vows 1. § 5. 132, | may 
not breake prison, till I bee loosed by death. 1729 Dz For 
Crusoe 3.153 Tho Island was certainly a Prison tome. 1835 
Sir UP ie! Narr. and Voy. xxxiii. 473 Our winter prison 
was before us. 1880 E. H. Puumerre in Dict. Chr. Biog. 
Il. mae So Cyril of Jerusalem .. speaks of Christ as 
descending to Hades...The souls that had been long in 
prison were set free. 

+2. A person held in prison; a Prisoner. Obs, 

(1195 Charter Rich. 1 in Rymer Federa 1. 92/2 Hiis 
omnibus per actis Comes Leicestrie, et omnes Prisones, et 
hostagii Erect -liberabuntur.] @t2ag Ancr. R. 2 pe 
pine bet prisuns bolied; pet heo ligged mid iren heuie 
Ieotered, [raga Brrrron & xii. §2 Et ai le ena si 
averaeschapé.] 1300 Cursor M. 4436 (Cott) All be prisuns 
[v.7r. presunes, prisouns] bat bar was, pat ober in sun 
war or band. 13.. Zvang, Nicod. x Herrig’s Archio 
LIII. 40x A pryson pea had hight bas. 1377 Lanct. 
P. PL B. xvitt, 58 Pitousliche and i asa pence pat 
deyeth, 1438 Bh. Alexander Grt. (Bann) 4 Thay tuik na 
tent to tak presounis. 1494 Fasyan CAvon. vit. 530 They.. 
toke with them all seyntwary men, & the prysons of New- 
gate, Ludgate, & of bothe Counters. 


3. attrié. and Comb. a. attributive : (a) of or 
pertaining to a prison or prisons, as fr¥son-accom- 
modation, -boat, -buildings, -cell, Commission (CoM- 
MIBSION 6), -discipline, -dream, dress, garment, 
-ground, -hour, -industry, -labour, -library,-ofictal, 
piely, -rime, -roof, -sister, -thrall, -forture, -wall; 
(8) confined in a prison, as prison-anthor, -slave, 
woman; (c) serving as a prison or place of con- 
finement, as prison camp, chamber, fort, fortress, 
hold, island, isle, pit, place, room, ship, lower. 
b, objective and object. gen., as prison-cleaner, 
-heeper, -making; prison-bursting, hace sl 

7 


PRISON, 


ing adjs. ©. instrumental, locative, etc., 28 prison- 
born, -bound, -caused, flavoured, «made, -taught ; 
also prison-free, -like adjs. . Special comb. ¢ 
prison-bird, one who has been often or long 
in prison for felonies: cf, JAIL-BIRD; prison- 
breaoh, -bresking, 2 breaking out of a law- 
fully confined person from prison: cf. 40 break 
vison: see 1n and BREAK v. 195 a0 LA 
breaker ; prison-crop, hait cnt very short, ‘county- 
crop’: cf CRor sb. 133 80 prison-cropped aah. ; 
prigon editor, an editor (of a newspaper) who 
takes the legal responsibility for what appears in 
the paper, and serves the terms of imprisonment 
that conviction may entail ; prison-fever = JAIL- 
FEVER; prison-van, a close carriage for the con- 
veyance of prisoners. Also PRIg0N-BAR, -DOOR, etc. 
1907 Westm, Gaz. 23 Oct. 16/2 Mrs. Price..had many 
distinguisbed predecessors as, “prison-authors, Tt_was in 
Newgate that Defoe wrote his ‘ Jure Divino’ [ete.]. 163 
MassincEr City Madant 1. i, T sent the *prison-bird this 
moraing for them. 1898 Besant Orange Girl Prol., ‘I 
venture to ask who yon are.’ ‘A prison bird, madam. 
Nothiag more.’ ¢1820 S. Rocers Italy, St. Mark's Place 
114 Most nights arrived The *prisoo-boat. 1660 Futter 
Mixt Contemp (1841) 173, I lack .. many things which 
thon, being “prison-born, neither art nor can be sensible of. 
3853 Kana Grinnell Exp. xxix (1856) 24a Us, poor *prison- 
bound vagrants. 1903 Lo. W. Nlevitre) Penad Servitude vi. 
63 A most irregular proceeding,..calculated to lead to con- 
spiracy, *prison-breach. 1735 (title) The *Prison-Breaker 
or, the Adveatures of Joho Sheppard. «1849 J.C. MANGAN 
Poenrs (1859) 455 *Prison-bursting Death | Welcome be th 
blow | 1902, Major Grtrritxs 10 Encycl, Brit, XXXU. 
7ft The *prison cell, which in effect typifies the modern 
system. 1797 Mrs. RADCLIFFE Italian xii, The passage .. 
probably led ta the *prison-chamber which Olivia had 
described. 1898 HWestm. Gaz. 18 May ofa Dowo till after 
1801 ‘a *prison crop” was nnkaown in the services—officers 
and men wore their hair ia queue. 1894 A. Rozeat- 
son WMugeets 13 You'll fiad he's “prison cropped. 1857 
Ruskin Pol, Econ, Art i. § 2. 56, Without... pushing our 
calculations quite to this *prison-discipline extreme. 188: 
Mayor Gawritus in Eacyct. Brit. X1X. yg Stimulate 
. hy the suecess achieved by Mrs. Fry, the Prison Discipliae 
Society continued its useful labours. 1869 W. P. Mackay 
Grace & Truth (1875) 26 The *prison-dress that you have 
on, 1896 Daily News 14 Nov. 6/7 A writer in tbe * Pretoria 
Press’ says, ia eoanection with the Coercion Act recently 
passed: ‘Should the Press Law come into force, it will be 
necessary for same of our papers to become ants of 
a ‘"Prison Editor’. 1905 Daily Chron. 28 Sept. 4/6 In 
France...most of the important political articles are signed; 
and the name of an editor is generally printed on the main 
page. But it is sometimes merely that o! the ‘ prison editor’, 
1853 Con. Wiseman Zss, 111. 20 An African ..*prison-fort, 
where galley-slaves are detained. 18.. Lang Johnny Moir 
xlix. in Child Badtads vin. (1892) 400/1 They've taen tbe 
lady by the band Aad set ber *prison-free. 2560 Bare 
(Genev.) Fer. lit. 33 Enilemerodach .. hroght him_out of 
prison, .. And changed his *prison garments (Cover. 
clothes of his preson}. 14.. Siy Bewes 1312 (MS. M) Whan 
he was down in *preson gronnd Benes handis they on-bound. 
a ete ect. Rom. I. iv. 68 They chain it, as it were, 
in the *prison-hold of their own corruptions. 1727-46 THom~ 
SON Suter 1507 Bellen ..With his *prison-hours enrich’d 
the world. 188: W. W. Newron Serm, Boys & Girls 2 
Order the * rison-keepers to let me go. 1847 SMEATON 
Builder's Man, 198 Far snperior to tbe bald and *prison- 
like structures which hannt the metropolis, 1895 HWestne. 
Gas, 21 Feb. 3/3 Legislation .. effectual in keeping out of 
this country *prison-made goods. 1905 Daily Chron,.20 May 
3/1 ‘The prison-made workman is liable to be spotted ia an 
ontside factory. 1891 Daily News 22 Jan. 7/2 (Aa) officer 
of the Mendicity Society produced a “prison photograph of 
prisoner. ae (¢itée) *Prison-Pietie: or, Meditations Divine 
and Moral. Digested iato Poetical Heads.. By Samuel Speed, 
Prisoner in Lndgate. 1646 P. Burketey Gospel Covt. 1, 21 
To see the children of our father in the dungeon, and 
*prison-pit, 1810 Scott Lady of L. vt. xii, "Twas a "prison- 
room Of stern securit and gloom. 1795 Netson in Nicolas 
Disp. ae 1 ae ay not Captain of the Ca Ira, At 
resent sbe is a *Prison-ship. 1553 Bazxor QO. Curtius y. 8: 
Shall our chyldren, sball our brethren aes VS, Bee 
prison slanes? 1866 J. H. Newman Gerontins 1.12 Rescue 
«.the two Apostles from their *prison-tbrall. | 1835 L. E. 
Lanvon Mise. Poents 23 When she left her *prisoo-tower.. 
It was to seek the sea-beat strand, 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade,* Prison-van,n police carriage for conveying prisoners 
to aod from acourt of justice. 1880 G. R. Sims Three Brass 
Batts xvii, The time when ‘ Black Maria’, the prison van, 
stands waiting at the door, 1593 Snaxs. Rich. 1, v. v. oo 
The Fiinty ribbes Of this yard world, my ragged “prison 


walles, x Watts Hore Lyr. 1. Ha: Fraii ii 
Devotion breaks the el And i Bae 
move, 1655 (¢i#/c) The Oppressed Close Prisoner In 


Wiadsor-Castle, his Defiance to The Father of L: 

Chr. Feake, in his a oeeereWarcihtower) aoe Daly Neus 
pe o/3 ja Aa: Bee a we of these poor nerveless 
‘omen to do what one ordi i 
woman wonld accomplish. go ih 
Prison (priz’n), v. Forms: see the sb. [f. 
PRISON sb.] trans. To put in prison, make a 
prisoner of; to incarcerate; to keep in a prison 
or other place of confinement; to detain in custody. 
Now poet. or rhet., and north. dial, (the usual 

word for the literal sense being Inprison). 

(raga Barron 1, xii §6 Mes les prisounez pur felounie en 
nule manere voloms sufirer de nu! homme enpleder.) 21300 
Cursor MM. 4484 (Gott.) First men stal me [Joseph] fra mi 
thede And presuned [v. 77. prisnnd, prisoned] me, sacles of 
dede. ¢xg30 R. Brunne Chron. (1810). 101 Sir William 
Crispyn with pe dnke was led, Togider prisoned. ¢ 1380 
Wveuir Si7ks, (1880) 2 So trewe prestis schullen be cursed 
& prisoned. 1387 Tnevisa //igden (Rolls) IV, 18x His 


1886 


felawes were .. i-prisoned to her lyves ende. 143%-§0 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 111.39 Cordeilla the do3ter of kyage Leir,.. 
wham Morganus and Cuoedagius prisonede at the laste. 
31526 TINDALE Acés xxi. 19, I presoned and bett in ene 

sinagoge them that belened onthe. 1542 BrinkLow Compl, 
xii. 29 ‘any tymes thei preson men for their fryndes pleasure. 
1608 Syuvestan Du Bartas u. iv. 1%, Decay 1104 Even asa 
Lion pris’aed in his grate,..Roars hideously. 1813 Byron 
Corsair 1. xi, A chief on land—an outlaw on the deep 
— Destroying—savia -prison'd—nnd asleep! [x 3 in Eng. 
Dial. Dict, instanced from Shetland Is. to Mid Yorksh.] 


b. ¢ransf. and fig. ‘To restrain from liberty of 


movement; to confine; = IMPRISON 1 b and 2. 

31413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1v. xxxviii. (1859) 67 Here 
myght thou see the meschyef of vntrewe connceylle, that 
made this gentil Lyberalite prisond. 1450-1530 Ayr”. our 
Ladye 11 wie our soulles ar_prysoned in these dedly 
bodyes. _ 1593 SuAKS, Lucr. 647 His true res; will prison 
false desire. 1633 Br. Haun Hard Texts, N. T. 358 Whose 
spirits are now fast risoned in Hell. 1742 Youre 44. Th. 
m1, 524 From winds and wayes, and central night, Tho’ 
prison'd there, my dust too I reclaim. 1847 C, Bronte 7, 
Eyre xxxvii, { arrested bis wandering band, and prisoned 
it in both mine. 1878 Brownie Poets Croisic xxv, Why 
prison bis career while Christendom Lay open to reward 
acknowledged worth? : 

Hence Prisoned ff/. a., confined in or ns in 
a prison; imprisoned. 

@1327 in Pot. Poems (Camden) 202 The lafful man _ssal 
be i-buad,..And i-holdin fast prisund. _¢1375 Lay Foiks 
Mast Bk. (MS. B.) 378, | pray pe, lord..To hom pat are.. 
seke or prisonde, or o-pon po see..til alle hom, pou sende 
socoure, 1598 SvLVESTER Du Bartas i. i. im Furies 462 
‘W' prisoned winds tbe wringling Colick pains them. 1790 
Cowren Stanzas 2 Where the prison‘d lark is hung. | 1811 
Scott Don Roderick xxxii, The groans of prisoned vietims 
mar tbe lays. @ 1881 Rossert ffouse of Life iii, Thine 
eyes Draw up my prisoned spirit to thy Soul, 

Pri-son-ba'y. 2. f/. The iron bars hy which 
a prison, its door, windows, etc., are made fast; 
bars which imprison, b. Prison-bars, a game: 
see PRISONERS’ BARS. 

1644 Weiav Poems Geen) 86 Yet from my prison-bars A 
narrow strip of sky isall I see. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, 


Worship Wks. (Bohn) 11. 3 He to captivity was sold, But 
him no prison-bars would hold. 


Pri‘son-doo'r. The door ofa prison, #7. or fig. 
@ 1300 Cursor AI. 19305 Pe Boge Ue prisnn dors lefte als 
he fand, @14g0 Myrc Festial 81 He openyd be pryson- 
dyrre, and bade hym go, 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth u. 6 
The particles of fire, that are shut up in several bodies, will 
easily flie abroad, when by a further degree of relaxation 
ee shake off their chains, and open the prison-doors. 1869 
P. Mackay Grace & Truth (1875) 26 The man that was 
condemned walks ont free through the opened prisoo-doors. 


Prissoner!. Obs. exc. dia’. [f. Prison 54, or 
v. + -ERI; cf. jailer; also med.L. prasonerius 
(1285 in Const. K. James of Sicily, Du Cange), 
and Anglo-L, grisondtor (¢1290 in Fleda 1, xx. 
§ 9).] The keeper of 2 prison ; a jailer. 

erago Gen. & Ex. 2047 So gan him Hse lesen Se 
prisuner, And him de chartre baned bi-tazt, Wi prisnnes 


to linen in ha3t. [Still sometimes so used dialectally. It 
was familiar to me in childhood. J. A. H. M.] 


Prisoner 2 (priznaz). Forms: see PRISON 50; 
also 6 priesoner. [ME. a. F. prisonnier ( prisonier, 
12~13the,in Hatz.-Darm.) =med.L, pris(r)ondrt-us 
(14th c. in Du Cange): see PRISON 56. and -ER 2 2.] 

1. One who is kept in prison or in custody; 
spec. one who is in custody as the result of a legal 
process, either as having been condemned to im- 
prisonment ns a punishment, or as awaiting trial 
for some offence. 


Prisoner at the bar: a person in custody upon a criminal 
charge, and on trial in a court of jnstice, Prisoner of state, 
state prisoner, one confined for political or state reasons, 

13.. Coer de L754 To the jnyler thanne sayd he: ‘Thy 

resoners let me see!’ 1377 Lancer. P, PA B. m1. 136 She 

leteth passe prisoneres and payeth for bem ofte. ¢1425 

Cursor M. 9598 (Land) She was algate abowte For to haue 
this presonar [cartier ATSS. prisun, ete.] owt. 1552 LLynpe- 
say Monarcht cor The rest in Egypt thay did sende, 
Presonaris to thare lynis ende. 1637 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 68 A letter..for the removing of William 
Prinne from the Goale or Castle of Carnarvon,..to one of 
the two Castles of the Isle of Jersey,. .t0 be there kept close 

risoner, 1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb,) 60 A prisner to the 
nguisition. 1660 Trial Regic. 32 The Court being Assem- 
bled, the Keeper was commanded to set the Prisoners to 
the Bar, 1670 Ac? 22 & 23 Chas. I], c. 20 § 13 That it 
shall not be lawful hereafter.., to put, keep or lodge Priso- 
ners for Debt and Felons togetber in one Room, 1769 
Brackstone Comm IV. xxil. 296 The justice, before whom 
such prisoner is bronght, is bound immediately to examine 
the cireumstances of the crime alleged. 1807 (¢it/e) Case 
of St. John Mason, who was confined as a state-prisoner, 
in Kilmainham, 1824 Act H Geo. IV, c. 85 § 26 If there be 
nln poo such Pass..the Words ‘ Pass of a discharged 

risoner’. 1834 Tait's Mag, 1. 416/2 When a conviet or 
prisoner (for that is the colonial phrase) becomes free, 
either by serving out the period of his sentence of trans- 
portation or by obtaining a pardon, 1848 W. H. Kerty 
tr. L. Blane's Hist. Ten Y. 11. 75 Standing in a firm and 
graceful attitude, at the end of the prisooer’s bench, he 
gazed deliberately upon the nndience, xg00 Vestn. Gaz. 
24 Nov. 10/1 Lieutenant ——.,was assigned as advocate 
es a ae, “ F “pelos oul *,as the term stands in 

e m of jurisprudence. c1 What of t. 
Oey oe emmy, sree gethe Chien saat rein 
es 

pay RPP Soceae? he Home Office a ‘Discharged 

2. One who has been captured in war; one who 


has fallen into the hands of or surrendered to an 


PRISONERS’ BASE. 


opponent; a captive. Now often more fully 
prisoner of war. To take {a person) prisoner, to 
seize and hold as n prisoner, esp. in war. 

¢1380 W7i2l, Palerne 1267 Pan william..Profered him Be 
pomears prestely at his wille To do ban wip be dok what 

im dere pou3t. 13.. £. Z. Alt. P. B, 1297 Presented 
him pe prisoneres in pray pat pay token. ¢1420 Avow. 
Arth, xxxiii, He toke him there to presunnere., ¢1450 
Merlin 412 Whan thei hadde chaced hem to the nyght, thei 
returned with grete plente of prisoners. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 
= For prisoner i mot me yeld, As overcome yn feld. ¢ 1460 

‘ORTESCUE Abs. & Lint. Mon. ix. (1885) 130 The Erlis of 
Lecestir and Glocestre. .rose ayenest thair kynge Herre the 
iijte, and toke hym and his sonoe prisoners in the ffelde. 
1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 13 The gonernour. .so 
by crafte cirenmnented him, that be toke him priesoner 
and commaunded him to be — on the sayle yarde o 
the shyp. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, Vv. iii. 10 This Sword 
hath ended him, so shall it thee, Vnlesse thou yeeld thee as 
n Prisoner, x601 — ud. C. v. iii. 37 In Parthia did I take 
thee Prisoner, And then I swore thee, sauing of tby life, 
That whatsoeuer T did bid thee do, Thou should’st attempt 
it, 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 305 To make 
Exchange of Prisoners. 1678 BuTLER Hud. iil, 113 Ralph 
himself, your trusty Squire b[o]..thongh a Prisonerof War, 
Have brought yon safe, where now you are. ibid, 120 The 
Infernal Conjurer Pursu’d and took me Prisoner. 1864 
Burton Scot Aér, 1.L 20 Baliol, being then a prisoner of 
war. 1g0z Barerav in Encyct. Brit. XXXL. 753/2 
Prisoners of war are in the power of the hostile government 
ue not in that of the individuals or corps who captured 
them. 

b. A captive at the game of prisoners’ bars. 

1801 Stautr Sports & Past. u. ii. § 12 If the person sent 
to relieve his confederate be tonched by nn antagonist before 
he reaches him, be also becomes a prisoner, and stands in 
equal need of deliverance. 


3. transf. and jig. One who or that which is 


confined to a place or position, 

¢1380 Wyerr Wks. (1880) 323 Siche bildyngis makyn 
pride, and not comfort of goddis prisounneris. 1525 Pilgr. 
Perf, OW. de W. 1531) 100 This worlde is the prysoa, & we 
be the prysoners. ¢ 1586 C’ress Pempnoxe Ps. x11x. iii, 
Death bis prisoner never will fargoe. 1613 Suaks. Hea. VITL, 
1.4. 5 An vntimely Ague Staid mea Prisoner in my Chamber. 
1717 Pore Elegy Unfort, Lady 18 Most souls, 'tis true, but 
peep ont once an age Dull snilen pris’ners in the body's 
cage, 1867 Latnam Black & White 115 Here we remain, 
still prisoners at Fortress Monro. .the steamboat never came 
to take passengers to Norfolk, 1878 Ruskin Hortus 
Inclusus (1887) 53, | came to see Prince Leopold, who has 
been a prisoner to his sofa lately. Dfod. He made her band 
a prisoner. — . 7 

, attrib, OF or pertaining to s prisoner; that ts 
n prisoner. 

1846 C, G, Prowerr Prometh. Bound & Thou com'st to 
find A prisoner-God. 1855 Loner. Hiaw, xut, 153 With 
his prisoner-string he bonad him. 1878 W. Pater Wes. 
(igor) VIIT. 196 one of those two prisoner days when 
Lewis was sick. 1895 Daily News 21 Nov. 8/2 His medical 
attendant..remained with the prisoner-patieat throughout 
a considerable part of the night, 1904 A. GRIFFITHS Fifty 
Years Public Service xix. 277 He cut off remorselessly the 
prisoner gardeners and the prisoner stable-man. J 

Hence Pri-sonership, the condition of a prisoner. 

1906 tr. Fogazearo's Saint Introd. 14 That other fiction, 
the Pope's prisonership in the Vatican. 

Prisoners’ ba’rs, base. Forms: a. 7- 
prison-bars (8 bar); 8. prison-base (7 prison 
pace, 8 bass); 7. 9 prisoner's, -ers’ bars; 3. 9 
prisoner's, -ers’ base. [See Prisoner? and 
Bar 56.1 17, Basz sb.2 The earlicr forms were 
prison-bars and prison-base, the former app. the 
original : cf. the Fr. name of the game és darres; 
also the Fr, und carlier Eng. pronunciation of dase 
(bas, baz). 

1331-2 Rollsof Parlt. 11. 65/1 Qenul enfrunt ne antres jue 
en nl lien du Paleysde Westmonstre, durant le Parlement.. 
a bares ne a antres jues. 1530 PALSGR. 196/1 Bace playe, 
jev aux barres.) $ : r 
A game played in a variety of ways, chiefly by 
boys; the players are divided into two parties, who 


occupy distinct demarcations, ‘ bases’, ‘homes’, or 
‘dens’, the aim of each side being to make prisoner 
by touching any player of the opposite side who 
runs out from his enclosure. 

a, 1611 Corer., Barres, the pla 
1706 Farqunar Recruiting Oficer MW. i, Our Army did 
nothing but play at Prison Bars, and hide and seek with the 
Enemy. 1758-73 Jounson, Prisondase,a kind of rural play, 
commonly called frisondars. 4 Tucxen Lt. Nat. 
(1834) IT. 624 Whether cricket or prison-bar, shuttle-cock 
or trap-ball be the better amusement? 1795 [see Bar 
gh117), 1883 Burne Shropsh, Folk-tore 524 len-servants, 
in the last centnry, were wont toask a day's boliday to joia 
or witness a game of prison-bars, arranged beforehand as 4 
cricket-match might be. . 
8. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ef. xxi. 200 Where light-foot 
Fayries sport at Prison-Base. 1630 — AZuses Elizium t. 27 
Whilst the Nimphes .. Disposed were to play At Barly- 
breake and Prison-base. 1707 E. Cuamarntayne Pres. St. 
Eng.» v. (ed. 22) 5: They will zo in the Eveniag to Foot- 
ball,.. Cricket, Prison-base, Wrestling, 1796 MorsE Amer. 
Geog. I. 342 Jumping, hopping, foot races, and prison bass, , 
y. 1801 StruTT Sports § Pasi. u. ii. § 12 There is a rustic 
ame called Base or Bars..and in some places Prisoners’ 
mrs. 1864 Carern Devon Provinc, Prisoner's-Bars or 
bonds, a very ancient game, 1872 Punch 6 Apr. 1431/2 
Prisoner's-bars, 1901 Pal? Mall Mag. Sept. 38 He was 
never too busy to.. be umpire at ‘ tig’ or prisoners’ bars, 

8 185s Trackeray Vewcomes 11, Playing at cricket, 
hockey, prisoner's base,and football, according to the season. 
1861 Fin 12 Oct. 42 An unextinguishable affection for 
§ prisoners’ base’, 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scott, Ww Vv. 180 


at Bace? or, Prison Bars. 


PRISON-FELLOW. 


A game less known, though a most admirable one, is.. 
* prisoner's base’, 1880 Prisoners’ base [see Base sd.7) 

+ Prison-fellow. 0s. A companion in 
prison ; a fellow-prisoner. 

1g26 Tinpata Cod, iv. to Aristarclus my preson felowe 
[us82(Rhem.) fellow-prisoner] aainiete ee 1577-87 Ilotin- 
suxo Chron. IIL. 1110/2 ‘The lord Thomas Greie being 
iny prisan-felow, 1722 Stryr2 Eccl Mem. LIL. xxxili. 259 
Mishap Barlow, who was prison-fellow with him. 

Pri‘son-ga‘te. The gate or entrance of a 
prison, Also a/érib., esp. in reference to the rescue 
and reclamation work for discharged prisoners on 
eying the prison. 

1g9a Suaxs. Mids. V1. ii. 36 Shivering shocks shall break 
the locks of prison gates. 19794 Het. M. Wittiams Lett. on 
France (1795) L. 44 He used through the lonely day ta count 
the hours til the prisan-gates were clo igoo Westie. 
Gas. 8 Jan, s/3 As a leading member of the Army's ‘Prison 
Gate’ branch, Archie was in his element, and many an old 
gaal-bird was bronght ton better frame of mind.. by Archie's 
judicions ministrations, 1901 /d/d. 28 Ang. 8/2 The Salva- 
tion Army never turns a deaf ear ta any appeal of the kind, 
and the applicant is now in the prison-gate home. 

Pri‘son-house. A house of imprisonment ; 
a building that is or serves a3 a prison. Often jig. 

61475 Pict. Voc, in WreWiilcker 804/6 fic carcer, a pre- 
sunhowse. 1§79-80 Nort Plutarch (1595) 850 So the} put 
them both into the prisan-house, and made the dores be 
shot after them. 1602 Suaxs. Ham. 1. v.15, 1 am forbid 
Yo tell the secrets of my Prison-Honse. 1784 Cowera Jask 
1, 661 So fare we in this prison-house, the world. 1803-6 
Wonrusw, /ntitn. Latmort. 68 Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy | Shades of the prison-house begin ta close Upon 
the prowine boy. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 39 
In the old prison-house of the town, 1908 Daily Chron. 
as Apr. 6/5 To escape from the prison-house of London 
streets and factories inta the ‘ great spaces of nature’. 

Prisoning (pri:z'nin), vd/. sb, Now rare. 
[f. Prison v.+-1NG 1] “The action of the verb 
T'nisox; imprisonment, confinement. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 21259 Sea efter prisuning, His saul he 

veld to heuen king. ¢2380 Wvcuir Serm:. Sel. Whs. IL. 376 
Habe bes two prisounyagis.,in Moises tyme and Jeremyes, 
1g6t T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 4 xvii. 65b, 1 speake not 
of prysonninges, treasons, robberies, open violence. 1907 
Dublin Rev. Jan. 30 Feet..Too wayward for the straight 
path’s prisoning. 

Pri‘soning, #//. 4. [f. Prison v. + -1NG 2] 
That ee or imprisons ; imprisoning, confining. 
Usually fig. 

1652 BenLowss Theopk. i, Souls, .Enfranchis’é from their 
prisning clay. 1868 Netiesmip Browning 243 Spring, 
which has freed the mountain from its prisoning breastplate 
ofsnaw. @ 1892 J. Hvsuorin Pall Mall G. 26 Apr. (1892) 6/1 
My soul.. When that has passed beyand life's prisoning bars. 

Prisonment. Now rare. [f. Prison v. + 
-MENT; cf. IMPRISONMENT and obs. F. prisonue- 
ment (216th c. in Godef.).] The action of im- 
prisoning, or fact or condition of being im- 
prisoned ; detention in a prison or lace of con- 
finement ; = IMPRISONMENT. Ve 

3387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love 11. xi. (Skeat) L 54 For prison- 
ment or any ather disese, {if] he take it paciently, dis- 
comfiteth he nat, the tiraunte ouer his soule no power maic 
hane. 1468 Afaldon, Essex, Liber B.\f. 12 b, Nat..wythont 
licence of the Baillies, vpon xi. dayes prisonement and a 
grete fyn, 1526 TinDALe 2 Cor. vi. ‘es apguysshe, in 
strypes, in presanment, in stryfe, in labour, 1607 J. Caa- 
PENTER Plaine Mans Plough 188 Mockings, scourgings, 
bands, prisonments, stonings, 1642 J. Taarre Theol, J ‘heol, 
vii, 286 The taking away pin ‘ood. Ministers by exile 
prisoninent, and death. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
17 Aog., The transfarmation from prisonment to thrilling 
liberty is so inexpressibly complete. ‘ 

b. An imprisoning or confining condition. 

agoo Crockett Black Douglas 6 Ifhe may nat sometimes 
. lay aside his heavy prisonment of armour and don such a 
suit as this. 

Pri-sonous, a. #once-wa. [f. Prison sd. + -0vs, 
afler Aoisonous, etc.] Characteristic of a prison. 

r8s5 Dickens Dorrit 1. vi, His son began..to be of the 

risan prisonous and of the street streety, 2888 J. Asuay 

Sseery in Exg. Llustr. Mag. 109 Horsemonger Lane Ganl 
..has an impressive fagade..distinctly prisonous in every 
line and ornamentation. 

Prisonry. nonce-wd. [f. Prison sd. + -RY.] 
State or place of imprisonment. 

1830 W. Tavior Hist. Surv. Germ. Poelry M1. 389 For 
worse than death awaited me In this sepulchral prisonry. 

Prisoptometer (preizppty' miter). [Arbitrarily 
f. Gr. mpia-is sawing (allied to Prismt) + drr-ds seen 

+-(0)METER.] An oy teal instrument: see quots. 

1894 A, L. ADAMS in 27/h Sican, Rep. Lilinois Instit. Dea, 
§ Dumb 62, 1 found Culbertson’s Prisoptometer invalaable 
as a means of diagnosing the amount and varions kinds of 
astigmatism. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Prisoptometer.., an 
instrument designed for the estimation of varying degrees 
af ametropia of the eye, by means of two prisms fixed to- 
gether at their bases. 

Prisor, obs. f. Prizen’., Priss(e, obs. f. Price 
sb.1, Prizev.! Prist, -e, obs. pa. pple. of Prize v. 

| Pristaf. Also 7 -affo, 9 -av Caw); 7 pre- 
stave. [Russ. upicrapb fristav™ an inspector, 
commissioner, cll, lit. one appointed or com- 
missioned, a prefect; f. ri- before + stavit* to set 
up, place, post.] .A commissioner, police officer, 
overseer, 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olcarius’ Voy. Ambass. 178 To his 
knowledge, the Pristaf was a person of honour, 1671 Crowne 

Juliana t. Dram. Wks. 1873 1. 37 A Russian, sit | a pristaffe’s 
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son of Archangelo. a1674 Mivton /Zist. Mose. v. Wks. 1851. 
VIII. 526 The Prestaves or Gentlemen assign'd to have the 
care of his entertainment. 8H De Quincey Revolt of 
TLarlars Wks. 1 VII. 386 He was styled the Grand 
Pristaw, or Great Commissioner, and was universally known 
amongst the Tartar tribes hye title. s889 G. Kennan 
in Century Mag. Apr. 893/1 The original report of a Russian 
police pristav, written upon a printed form, at 

+ Pristinary, a. Obs. vare—). [f. L. pristin-us 
PRISTINE + -ARY!.] = PRISTINE. 

s6sa Unquuart Yewel Wks. (1834) 199 If there hath been 
nonew Ching onde the sup, according to the..sense of those 
pristinary lobcocks. 

+ Pristinate, a. (s5.) Obs. [f. L. pristin-ss 
PRISTINE + -ATE2,] = PRISTINE. 

1531 Exvot Gov. uli, The ie eiiare authorite and maiestie 
ofakyng. /did., Kynge Edgar. seduced the monarch to 
his pristinate astate and figure. 160a Futnecke rst Pt. 
Parall, 5 The pristinate wildenes and sanagenesse of nature. 
1630 A’. Yokuson's Kingd, & Comncw. 355 To this day they 
could never recover their pristinat fortunes. 

B. sd. The first or original state. rave—". 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case is Alrered t li, Slid, | am no change- 
ling, Lam Juniper still, 1 keep the pristinate. 

Pristine (pristin), a. Also 6-7 priatin, [ad. 
L. pristin-us former, previons, early, original, 

rimitive (f. stem prés-, as in Prisc-us, pri(s)mi-us: 

or suffix cf. cras-¢inus,dit-tin-us), So OF. pristin.J 

Of or pertaining to the earliest period or stale; 
original, former ; primitive, ancient, (Now usnally 
commendatery.) 

1534 g Anxe Boteyn in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. 1. Il. 46 
Restored to his pristine fredome. 1569 Reg. Privy Councit 
Scot. 11. 10 To reduce the saidis partiis ta thair pristine 
amytie, 2625 Purcuas Pilgrims 1 1213 An expedition.. 
far recoverie of their pristine possession. 1696 Prior To 
King, Disc. Conspir. 75 Hence then, clase Ambnsh and per- 
fidiaus War, Down to your pristin Seats of Night repair. 
1760-72 H. Brooxz Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 31 You speak 
and prophesy like a sage af some pristine wera. 1782 
Paiestiev Corrupt. Chr. I. 151 To restore it to its pristine 

rity. 2843 D'Israeur Amen. Lit. (1867) 126 The trans- 

atars.+have happily preserved for us the pristine simplicity 

of our Saxan-Einglish. 1849 Murecnison Siluria xx, 500 

The extent of pristine shores. 1873 Svmonns Grk, Pocts ii. 

53 Empedocles believed in a pristine state of happiness. 
stly, variant of Prestiy adv. Obs. 

Pritch (pritf), 54. Obs. exc. dial, Also 3 
pricche, 5 prytch, 7-9 prich. [app. a by-form 
of Prick 56., with palatalized ¢; perh. a sonthem 
repr. of OE. price from prick (ct. miche, much, 
from mice(l, guéich {com cwice), or possibly assimi- 
lated to PuitcH v.] 

I. +1. A prick, goad, or spor; an incentive. 
Obs. Cf, Prick sb. 13. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 60 Hien beod pe earewen & te ereste 
armes of lecheries pricches. A 

2. In local dialects, the name of various sharp- 
pointed tools or implements. Cf. Prick sd. 15. 

_ 1800-25 Foray Voc, E. Angti Pritch,..1. A fold-pritch 
is that with which holes are ee in the ground to receive 
fold-stakes,..2. Aneel-pritch is aspear for taking eels, 1823 
E. Moor Suffalk Words. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Pritch.., a heavy poiated iron for making 
holes for stakes. In Wore. a stick, iron shod, hanging at 
the tail of a cart, and acting as a prop when resting on a 
steep road. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Prilch, 
a long pole furnished with ap iron fork at one end, used hy 
Severn boatmen for propelling their boats,—a river term. 
1886 ELwortny W, Somerset Word-bk., Perch,..the iron- 
pointed stave often fixed by a joint to the axletree of carts 
and wagons, to prevent their running back when the horse 
stops enanascent, The word no douht is pritch or point. 

I. +3. A grudge, spite, offence taken (agains? 
any one). Obs, 

1571 GotoinG Calvin on Ps. xii. 1 All of them with ono 
consent taking pritch against a good cace. id, XXxix. § 
Hee taketh prytch, that hee is not delte with more meeldly, 
1601 Dext Pathw. Heaven # lf a Nohlemans Secretario 
be cast ont of fanour with his Lord, so that he taketh a 

ritch against him, it is a matter of great sorrow. 1648 
Reocens ‘Naaman 270 Ohl..the Jeast conceit taken, or 
pritch,. .is enongh ta make sutes. Ibid, 274 The finer Selfe 
is spunne, the more she will take pritch it she be defeated, 

. 4. Small or poor beer; perh. originally 
soured beer: cf, Prick v. 8, PRICKED i /, 2.2. dial, 

1688 R. Houme Armoury un. 1094/2 Wort af the last drawing 
..is..of some called put up driak, shower-trough, or penny 
prich. Zid, 105/1 Pritch Drink,..drinks sweet and sower 
through a taint that it hath taken through the foulness o! 
the Vessels. 369: Ray WV. C. Words (E.D.S.), Prick, thin 
drink, 1828 Craven Gloss., Prich, small beer, thin drink, 

Pritch,z. Obs.exc. dial. Alsogpricche. [A 
by-form of Prick z. with palatallzed ¢, partly at least 
representing OE. *priccan, *priccean (in apriccar), 
from WGer. *frifjan: see Prick v. Pa. t. in 3-4 
prizte, prighte:—OE. *prikte| 

1. trans, To prick; to affect with a pricking 
sensation. Obs. exc. dial. 

crzga Hyntn Virg. 53 in Trin. Coll Hom. App. 257 Pe ne 
stizte,ne pe ne prizte, in side, in lende,ae elles where, ¢1386 
Cuaucea Sgv.'s 7. 410 And with hir beek hir seluen so she 
prighte. 2450-80 tr. Secrefa Secret. 3: If seeknes come 
therin thus shalle than knowe, bi tunge shalle be pricchid, 
pi mouth shalle behittir, 1562 J. Heywoon Prov. § Epigr. 
(1867) 103 His nostrils so pritcht. 1823 E. Moon Suffolk 
Words s.v. Bullock, 1 ha gat sitch a lamentaahle push,..an 
at pire itch an ta pritch, an ta gaa-alva. 1903 Lng. 
Dial. Dict. s.v., (Worcester) I've got sharp pritching pains. 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. 


PRITTLE-PRATTLE. 


1688 R. HoLwe Armoury 1. 2359/1 (Goldsmith's Work) 
Pritching, is to find the center of the Plate to be worked. 

3. To prick or punch holes in. dial, * 

2745 (see 5}. 1798 Exmoor Scolding Gloss. (Z.D.S.), Zo 
Pritch, to prick Holes ln, to maka Holes for the Wires in 
the Leathers of Wool-Cards. 1886 Ecwortuy IV, Somerset 
Word-bk., Perch v.t., to punch or prick hales in anything, 
chiefly in horses’ shoes, with a pritchil or purchil, 

4. To catch (eels) with an eel-priich or PRICK 
(sb. 15); also tuner. to use a pritch. dial. 

1894 E. Croop Fitegerald's Grave 8 Ditches whence 
delicious eels are pritched, 

6. Pritch thee! an imprecation. dial. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding 193 Whan tha young Zaunder 
Vursdon and thee stey‘d up oll tha Neert a roasting 9° 
Tatics, pritch tha vor mel /did, 244 Tha art a Beagle, 
Chun, pritch tha! vor anether Trick. ie Gloss. in 
Gentle flag. XVI. 407/2 To Pritch, to check, or withstand. 
Note. A term for making holes in the leathers of cards to 
admit the wire.) 

+ Pritch-aule, 06s. rzre—'. ?Comb. of Pritcu 
v, and AWL, or false spelling of PEiTcHEL. 

31594 Nasuz Unfort. Trav. 87, 1. -solde pritch-anle, spunge, 
blacking tub, and punching yron. 

Pritchel (pritfl), 55. dia Also prichell, 
pritchil, purchil. [A southern parallel form of 
PrIckxeE sé.1, repr. the uncontracted forms of OE, 
pricel.)_ A sharp-pointed instrument or tool of vari- 
ous kinds for prodding, cutting, making holes, etc. ; 
b. esp. for punching the nall-holes in horse-shoes. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 605/20 Promotorinm, a prychel. 
1833 J. Hottano Manuf. Afetal Il. 337 The orifice [in wire- 
drawing plate] a bene to the proper size by the intro- 
duction of what the workman calls a prifchel, or long taper 
needle. moat Hatutwet, Pritchel,an iron share fixed on 
a thick staff for making holes in the ground. Kent. 1 
E, Anglian Gloss., Pritchel,a kind A hard chisel for mill- 
stones. ¢1900 Price List of Millstone Tools, Pritchels and 
Chisels for cutting Burrs, letting in driving irons, etc. 

b. 1820 Bracy Ciarkx Deser. New Horse Shoe 14 Nor was 
there so much trouble in Ug TS {the pritchel Lamps 
on the outside of the shoc]..with the pritchel remaining in 
the hole ta prevent its closing. 1875 Kuicur Dict. Afech., 
Pritchel (Forging), the punch emplayed by harse-shoers for 
punching out or enlarging the nail-hales in a harse-shoe. 
1886 Ewortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk,,Purchil, or Pritchil, 
the square point used..toa punch the nail-holes in a horse- 
shoe. {Soin fartland Gloss.| 1896 Farrters’ Price List, 
A Smith can easily, with his stamp and pritchel, make a hole. 

Hence Pri‘tchel v, dia/., lo goad (a beast). 

1875- Gloucestersh. etc. in Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Prithee (prita, int. phr. arch. Forms: 6 
preythe, pree-the(e, prethe, 6-7 pre-thee, 6-9 
prythee, 7 pree thee, prethes, prethy, 8 
pr’ythee, prithy, pri’thee, 8- prithee. Archaic 
colloqnialism for ‘ (I) pray thee’, (Cf. Pray v. 8b.) 

(Vergaa /nscription in Almondbury §& Huddersf. Gloss. 

xxv, Quarfor pray the thy Sweryng lay by.] 1577 G. 

anvey Letter-b&. (Camden) 57 Hat preythe see where 
Withipolls cum. a sggr H. Situ JWés, (1867) IT. 48 Ob 
deign, I prythee, then, with speed, To help thy servant now 
at need. 160a Marston Ant. & Aled. ut Wks. 1856 I. 30 
Pree the observe the custome of the world. 6x0 Saks. 
Temp. ui. 171 Pre-thee no more; thou dost talke aathing 
tome. 3689 Trial Pritchard v. Papillon 6 Nov. 4 L. Ch. 

‘ust. Ay, prethy tellus. 173r Apptson Sfect, No. 131? 

r’ythee don’t send us up any more Stories of a Cock an 
a Bull. 19728 T. Snertwan Persius i. (1739) 15 Prithy tell 
me the Truth. 1807 Cranse Parish Keg. w. iho, T hunger, 
fellaw; prithee give me food! 1831 Miss Mitrorp in 
LEstrange Life (1870) II. xiv. 319 Came, 1 eS come 
again! 1873 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) 111. 214 Prithee, friend, 
be obliging and exhibit your wisdom, 

Prittlo, v.: see PRITTLE-PRATTLE v. 

Prittle-prattle (prit'lpret'l), 53. Now 
rare. {Reduplicated extenslon of PratTLe s6.] 
Trivial, worthless, or idle talk; also, light, easy, 
fomiliar conversation, small talk; chatter, tiltle- 
tattle; childish prattle. Also a/érid. 

1556 Otoz Antichrist 9b, 1 could easily contemne their 
prittle prattle talking. /4id. 30 To make much prittle prattle 
of Salemons temple, 1579-60 Noatu Pintarch (1676) 546 
Every man's mouth was full of prittle prattle and seditious 
words. 1698 Vanaauci Prov. Wife wu. i, Our prittle- 
prattle will cure your spleen. 1714 Manonvitte Fab, Bees 
(2725) 1. a87 We took delight In the.,Prittle-Prattle of tha 
innoceat Babe. 1758 Gentl, Sfag. XXV. 419 Nor bear a 
c in prittle-prattle OF rumour-loving tittle-tattle. 1774 

Vestn. stag. Il. 483 He is suro to be a prittle-prattle fellaw. 
1838 Miss Mivrorp in L’Estrange fag (1870) TIL vi. 85 
French, being the very language of ¢ it-chat and prittle- 
prattle, is one reason why I like so much the ‘mémoires’ 
and letters of that gossiping nation. 

b. A silly chatterer, a gossip. 

[1602 F. Heninc Anat, 12 Being in high Credit.. with my 
Gossip Prittle Prattle.) 1785 Baney Lrasm. Collog. 35 
Don't be a prittle prattle, nor prate apace. 

+ Prittle-pra ttle, v. Obs. [Reduplicated 
from PRATTLE v.] éxir. To chatter, prate, talk idly. 
Hence + Prittle-pra‘ttling Af/. a. 

tgg3 Latimer Serve, Foks ti. 1 (2584) 3o6b, As our 
Papistes doe, which prittle prattle a whole day vppon theyr 
Beades, saying our Ladies Psalter. {2583 Prittle and prattle 
(see Prattie vo. 2].) 160a F. Henna Anat. 4 lnglers, 
Pedlers, prittle-pratling Barbers. 1623 J. Davis in Coryat 
Cruditizes Panezyr. Verses, For, be as t'were his mother's 
twittle-twattle CEhat's Mother-tangue) the Greeke can prittle- 

rattle, [1634 Hxvwooo Ray. Ning 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 9 

Velchman. Awe man, you prittle ie) oeage nothing bat 
leasings and uatruths. @ Outlandish Knight xv. in 
Child Baslads 1. (1882) 59/2 Don’t prittle nor prattle, my 
pretty parrot, Nor tellno tales of me.] 178 
iu-2 


PRIUS. 


Priueable, bad form of prevadle, PROVABLE. 
[L., 


{Prius (pris). nent. of Zrior former, 
earlier, also adv. before. See also Nis1 PRIUS.] a. 
That which takes precedence; the superior, first, 
chief, b, That which is prior, es. that which is 
a necessary prior condition. ’ j 

1891 H. i Browning 220 That final perfection which 
_is first in order of poteacy,—the pris of all things. 1892 
E. Caiap Ess. Lit. & Philos. 11. 404 Thonght is not set up 
as an absolute prius, hut as the prius of experience. 

Privacy (proi'visi). [£ PRIvaTE a.: see -cy.] 
The state or quality of being private. . 

1. The state or condition of being withdrawn 
from the society of others, or from public iaterest 5 
seclusion, oe: 

¢.1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 611 To kere nim in prinace. 
1606 Swans. Ty. & Cr. ut. iii, 190 Achit. Of this my priuacic, 
I haue strong reasons, ¢is. But’gainst ‘ne prinacie ‘I'he 
reasons are more potent and heroyeall. 1652 HEVLIN 
Cosmogr. To Rdr. Aiij, Some time to spare; some privacies 
and retreats from business; some breathing fits from the 


affairs of our Vocations. 1659 T. Pecuu Parnasst Puerp. | 


his Privacie, Led such a Life, as was 
Exemplary. 1759 Jounson /dler No. 51 Px Those that 
surround them in their domestic privacies. 1832, Lytron 
Engene A. ui. iv, Your privacy will never be disturbed. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohan) Il. 48 


168 Vespasian 9 


The motive and end..is to guard the independence and | 


privacy of their homes. r 

2. pl. Private or retired places; private apart- 
ments ; pie of retreat. Now rave. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca's Mor. (1776) 343 It soars aloft, 
and enters iato the privacies of Nature. 1749 Fievoinc 
Tom Fones xv. vii, Do you think yourself at Liberty to 
invade the Privacies of Women of Condition, without the 
least Decency or Notice? 
Beautiful glooms.. Wildwood privacies, closetsof lone desire. 

+b. A secret place, a place of concealment. Oés. 

1686 PLot Staffordsh. 307 Having rested nt Boscobel two 
days, one ia the Oak; the Night in a privacy behind the 
Chimney ia one of the Chambers, ‘ 

8. Absence or avoidance of publicity or display ; 


a condition approaching to secrecy or concealment. 

1598 Snaks. Jferry $7. wv. v. 24 Let her descend: my 
Chambers are honourable: Fie, prinacy? Fie. 
wins (¢7#2e) Mereury; or the Secret and Swift Messenger. 
Shewing how a Maa may with Privacy and Speed communai- 
cate his Thoughts to a Friend at any Distance, 1647 
Crarenoon fftst. Red. 1. § 82 The Duke..took a resolution 
once more to make a Visit to that great Lady, which he 
believed he might do with great privacy. 
Archives 1, 129, I caused this Towa to be searched but 
with some Privacy. 1809 WELLINGTON in Garw. Desf. (1838) 
V. 167, I have also to observe that privacy is inconsistent 
with every just notion of punishment. 185s MacauLav 
Hist, Eng. xiv. 111, 403 The emaciated corpse was laid, with 
all privacy, next to the corpse of Monmouth in the chapel 
of the Tower. 1876 J. Saunpers Lion in Path i, A 
marriage. .was solemnised with strict privacy in the chapel 
of Leigh Court, Yorkshire, 1879 R. K. Dovuctas Con- 

Sucianisn iii. 77 No darkness conceals from its view, and 

no privacy hides from its knowledge. 

+b. Keeping of a secret, reticence. Ods. 

1736 Ainswoatn Exg,-Lat, Dict., Privacy, or keeping of 
counsel, taciturnitas, 3. silentiunt, 2. 

4. A private matter, a secret; f/. private or 
persona] matters or relations. Now rare. 

1591 Hoasev Trav. (Hak\. Soc.) 236 Som other privacies 
comitted to my charge had ben so whispered owt, 1649 
Mitton £rkou. vil. Wks. (184 ) 293/1 What concerns it us 
to hear a husband divulge his household privacies, extolling 
to others the virtues of his wife? 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 
46 A blab, and one that shall make a privacy as public as 
a proclamation, 2759 ounson Rassedas xi, If he descead 
to the privacies of fife, their habitations are more com- 
modious, and their posscssions are more secure, 

tb. p/. The private parts. Ods. 

1656 Haat Mono. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Poi. xxxv, 
Plackiag up her cloaths, and shewing them her privacies, 

+5. Intimacy, confidential relations. Ods. 

1638 Baxer tr. Balsac’s Lett, (vol. If.) zo At that time.. 
you gave me leave to hoast of your friendship, I dare not 
now use the privacie of suchtearmes. 36: Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) 11, 17 He... observed that there was great in- 
timacy and peasy between that Col, and St John Hender- 
son, 1683 A. D. Art Converse 42 Those that are our equals 
or have made us such by their privacy or intimate friendship. 
6. The slate of being privy to some act; =PRrt- 
VITY. rare, 

1719 Youn Revenge 11.1, Aad now I come a m i 
to both, Without tis privacy, to let you Reais riggs 
Patt Malt G. 23 July 1/2 The amendment leaves the whole 
question as to the privacy to crime alleged against Mr, Par+ 


nell and his fellow members before the Commission. 


|| Privado (priva-do). Obs. [Sp., private, par- 
ticular, familiar, a favourite.] An intimate private 
pes a ee the favourite of a ruler. 

a5) icester’s Commi, (1641) The 

~ answered his Servant and deare Biv os a4 

Hevun Antid. Lincoln. i, 20 The papers were not sent 
uato the Vicar, but to some one or other of your Privados 
about those parts. 1679 /ist. Fetzer 3 The Friers, who 
were their Confideats, and Privadoes in the Plott, 3704 
Stee.e Lying Lover un, Lat. May ) desire one Favour? 
¥. Book. What can I deny thee, my Privado? 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1810) VIL. Ixxxtil 347 He nearer a 
very profligate character..and_ is Mr. Lovelace’s more 
especial rivado. 1828 Scott F, AL, Perth xii, A courtly 
knight..and privado, as they say, to the young prince, 

P An alleged sense ‘a private soldier or inferior (non-com- 
missioned) officer' in some recent Dicts. is founded on a 


misreading of ‘lantz prisadoes’ [in Harl. MS. 4031 If. 244). | 


see LANCE-PRISADO. 


1641 Wit- | 


3700 Pennsyle. | 


1878 Lanina Poems (1884) 14 | 
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+Pri-vancy. Obs. rare". [f. obs. F. privance 
familiarity: see -ancy.] Intimacy: = Privacy 5. 

16ez Mawar tr. Aveman's Guzman d'Alf.t. 8 A kinde 
of friendship was begun betweene them (if any such thing 
may bee found betweene master and maa:)..it Is commonly 
called by the name of Privancie or Inwardnesse, 

Privant (praitvint), 5. and a. rare. fad. L. 
privantem, pres. pple. of privdreto deprive.| ta. 
36. A privative (quality). Os. b. aay. Indicating 
a privative opposite. 

3686 Baicut Jfelanch. xii. 57 An absence of one quality 
fs not..an inferring of the other: butonly in privants wherof 
the one is a_meere absence, 1890 Cent. Diet., Privant, 
noting privative opposites, ; 

ii Privat-docent, -dozent (pr/va't,dotse'nt). 
[Gerz., a private teacher or lecturer: see PRIVATE @. 
and Docent B.J) In German and some other 
universities: A private teacher or lecturer recog- 
nized by the university but not on the salaried staff. 

1881 J. Rae in Contemp. Rev. jane 928 He meant to 
habilitate as a privat docent when he returned, 1892 Palt 
Dtalt G. 20 June 6/1 The Queen found the then privatdozeat 
«busy at achemical experiment. 1899 J. Starker Christot. 
¥esus ii. 72 One of those tours de force by which the German 
Privatdocent seeks to attract public attention. 


Private (proi-vét), a. (sb.) Also 4-6 pryvat, 
-0, 4-7 privat, 6 privit, -att, pryvatte, Sc. pre- 
vat, 6-7 privet. [ad. L. privdt-us withdrawn from 
public life, deprived of office, peculiar to oneself, 
private; as sb. a man ia private life ; prop. pa. pple. 
of priv-dre to bereave, deprive: see PRIVE v.] 
In genera], the opposite of public. 

ah ? Withdrawn or separated from the public 
body: by Wyclif applied to the orders of the 


friars. Obs. 

¢ 1380 Wycutr Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 67 Pis asse and hir fole 
bea comen to pes pryvat ordris, but not to alle Cristene mea. 
1380 — De Ecclesia v. ibid. 11. 350 Comunly bes pryvat 
prionres letten ber felowes here to goout. 

2. Of a person: Not holding public office or 
official position. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 63 A crye was made..that 
priuate persones [orig. (eas personz| scholde brynge 
theire goodes to the place of treasure. J3id. 1. 91 [see 
Privy a. 4]. ¢1460 Foatescue Abs, & Lim, Mon. vit (1885) 
12s He lyved..ia more subgeccion than doth a prinnte 
person, 1848-9 (Mar.) Bs. Com. Prayer, Ceremonies, The 
appoyntmente..pertayneth not to pryunte menne. 1579 
J. Stunags Gaping Guif B vij, Whereas mariage is the moste 
importaat matter enen to the privatest person that hee can 
doe all his life long. 1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 49 No 
Poct should so much as read to aay privat man, what he 
had writt’n, 2712 Steere Sect. No. 429 P8 A Woman of 
Quality; married to a private Gentleman. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs, Windsor, etc. 72 1t was a most uncommon thing 
for a private man, and 1 commoner, to be honoured with so 
Jong an audience. 1898 Hest, Gaz. 16 Mar. 2/3 As for 
the usurer who advertises himself as 2 private gentleman, 
Mr, Justice Hawkins grimly said that he would make him 
al eee gentleman’ for some time. 

. Private soldier: an ordinary soldier without 
rank or distinction of any kind; also ¢ private man. 
Cf. common soldier (Comstox a, 12 b). 

1579 Dicces Stratiot, 152 They can doe no more than 
Privat Souldiors. 1597 Saks. 2 Hes. JV, 1. ii. 177, I can- 
not put him to a prinate souldier, that is the Leader of so 
many thousands. x69x Lond. Gaz. No. 2629/2 We lost 
6 private Mea, and had 15 wounded, 1698 Luptow Afem. 
I. 192 Pretending..to keep the private soldiers, for they 
would no longer be called common soldiers, from runniag 
into greater extravagancies and disorders. 1796 Pecce 
Anonynt. (1809) 164 Application..op behalf of a private man 
that had deserted from an independent company just as 
they were embarking for North America. 1 eee: & 
Ord, Army 76 All the Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
Drummers, and Private Men, who may be at Home, are to 
he neconnted for. 1898 E. J. Harov in United Service 
Jfag. Mar. 646 Another expression, which is far more 
objectionable (than the name * Tommy Atkins’), is to speak 
of @ ‘common soldier ’ instend of a private soldier. 

c. Private member, a member of the House of 
Commons who is not a member of the Ministry. 

1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. ix. 138 The portion of each sessioa 
allotted to measures promoted by private members is.. 
limited, 1883 S%udbds’ Merc. Circular 26 Sept. 862/1 It is 
almost hopeless for a private member to get ap opportunity 
of bringing on a Bill before half-past Ae ae 

Qa. Private trader, one who trades on his own 


account, as distinguished from an agent of a public 
company, 
, 2616 in W. Foster Lett, Ev Ind, Co. (1901) V.119 With the 
intelligence concerning the private traders of Captain 
Downton's merchants. 

+o. Of a city or town: That is not a seat of 
Dok Ieee Obs. rare, 

1634 Litucow Trav, vu. 334 This Citty..was once the 

Capital seat of the Kiagdom, though now..it is onely 
me a private place. 

nA Kept or Temoved from public view or know- 

ledge; not within the cognizance of people gener- 

ally; concealed, secret. 

1473-3 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 29/2 After that dyvers of the 
Lordes and Knyghtes of the Shires were a rted, by 
Re Pryvat labour, a Bille signed by thencuie was 

TOUR t to the seid Commens..conteignyng an Ordynaunce 
to be made. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen, VE, u. ii, 60 In this 

riunte Plot be we the first, That shall salute our rightful 
coca. 2615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 120 Which 
| he ete lay in private wait, To catch the knaue. 
| 1669 Mouxtacu in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS, 


private 


PRIVATE. 


Comm.) 1. 443 She desired..to send it over in my name, 
because that way it would be privater. 21677 Laoy Exiz, 
Bernecey in Hatton Corr, (Camden) 143 They have 
Not acquainted you wth Lady Alethen's privet wedding. 
3700 TyureL Hist. Eng. MM. 842 He lay private, till his 
Peace was made with the King. 1726 Leon Adbertis 
Archit. 1. 52/1 If the sound comes to yon dead, and flat, it 
is a sign of some private [It. interna] infirmity. 1890 
Lippincotl’s Mag. Jan. 13, It should be kept private for a 
time. 

b. Private parts, the external organs of sex, the 
pudenda, 

(2634 Ste T. Herazet Trav. 41 A cloth which shotld 
coner those parts, made to be priuate.) 1885-8 Facce & 
Pye-Saitu Princ. Med, (ed. 2) 1. 188 She mentioned. ,that 
she had severe pain in micturition, and that her private 
parts were swollen, 

4, Ofa thing: Not open to the public; restricted 
or intended only for the use or enjoyment of par- 
ticular and privileged persons. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xtx cxxix, (Add, MSS.) Pe 
priuate wey longip to ny3¢ towne aad is schort and ny3 and 
ofte y growe wip gras. 1477 Rolls of Parit. V1. 185/2 In 
pryvat and pryvileged places, 1535 Stewaat Cron, Scot. 
(Rolls) 11. 63 Quhair he wes bureit in ane prevat place. 
2613 Snaxs, Hen. VIII, 1, i, 28 May it please you Noble 
Madam, to withdraw Into your private Chamber. 1638 
Bratuwait Bartiabees Frnt. (1818) 287 This place it ts 
private. 1817 W. Se.wyn Law Misi Prius (ed. » I]. 3242 
A person having a private way over the Jand of another, 
cannot, when the way is become impassable by the over- 
flowing of a river, justify going on the adjoiing Jand. 
1838 Lytton 4 ice ui. ii, A private staircase conducted into 
the gardens. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vi. 11.142 News 
which reached him through private channels, 

+b. Private (play) house: see Bs 1891. Obs. 

a@1625 Fretcner Nice Valour w.i, 1 hope To save my 
hundred gentlemen a-moath by it; Which will be very good 
for the private house. 2637 miaLev (é¢ée) The Gamester. 
Asit was Riese hy her Majesties Servants At the private 
House in Drnry-Lane. 1891 R. W. Lowe 1. Betterion iii. 
60 The Cockpit in Drury Lane..a small theatre, one of 
those which, before the Civil War, were called ‘Private 
Houses’. In these the performances took place by candle- 
light, whereas the larger, or public playhouses, being partly 
open to the weather, were used only in daylight. “ 

ec, Ia many conncxions private is used to dis- 
tingnish something that is not open to the public, 
or not publicly done or performed, from a thing 
of the same kind that is ‘ public’, esp. when the 
normal or usual condition is that of publicity, or 
when both conditions are common. In this dis- 
tinctive use, the sense may also be §, 6, or 7, oF 
may include some notion of 3. Such are private 
assembly, function, meeting, etc.; private baptism, 
communion, education, funeral, marriage, mass; 
boarding-house, brougham, carriage, 
chapel, hotel, theatre, theatricals, ctc.; see the sbs. 
Private view (e.g. of an exhibition of pictures or 
the like), whence private viewer, viewing. 

1860 Private mass (see Mass sd.! 3). 1581 MuLcasTEe 
Posttions xxxix. heading) Of priuate and publike educa- 
tion, with their generall goods and idles. 1662 Bk. Cont. 
Prayer, The Ministration of Private Baptism of Children 
in houses. 1699 Locne Educ. (ed. 4) § 70 The Faults of a 
Privater Edneation, 1794 Matone Wks. Sir 3. Reynolds 
in Life (2797) p. lv, When not engaged..ia some publick or 
private assembly, or at the theatre. 1816 Gait Seny. West 
51 A private meeting of the Friends [i ¢. Quakers} was 
appointed to be holden at his father's house, 1831 D. E. 
Ritinres Sir T. Lawrence 1. 50 Nor_did he ever take 
part in any private theatricals. 3836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos, 
Scenes xiii, Private Theatres. 1852 Tienes 1 May, 8/2 
(heading) Exhibition of the Royal Academy (Private View). 
1862 W. Sanpay Hist. Roy. Academy V1. 239 Ithad .-been 
the custom toregard the anniversary dinner as one ofa private 
nature—a gathering of the members of the Royal Academy 
and of the friends and patrons of art, /éid. 240 The art- 
critics for the newspapers, etc., were admitted to the private 
view of the exhibition. 1884 World 3 Dec. 13/1 There were 
no fewer than five ‘ private views’ on Saturday last. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 565/2 In all private Masses the priest must 
have at least a server to represent the body of the faithful. 
3887 Ruskin Preterita 11. i.27 The private view day of 
the Old Water Colour came. 1897 Daily News 28 Apr. 6/6 
The galleries. soon to be refilled by the critics, the private 
viewers, and the outside crowd. 1898 Hest, Gaz. 28 Apr. 
5/3 On the whole the private viewing ladies have had the 
excellent taste of coming in the morning in morning dress, 

5. That belongs to, or is the property of a parti- 
cular individual ; belonging to oneself, one’s own. 

sgoz ATKYNSON tr. De Jntitatione m. 221 The XXxL 
chapiter, the loue of pryuate thynges & of mannys selfe 
letteth the perfyte goodnes of mannys soule, 10 PaLsca. 
321/1 Private, belongyng to a persons owne selfe, przuat. 
1s60 Daus tr, Séeidane's Contm. 127 They teache howe it 
is not lawful for the christians ,,to haue any thynge prinate, 
yal things ought to be common. 1601 Suaxs. Be WC. We 
ii. 253 He hath Jeft you all his Walkes, His priuate Arbors, 
--On this side Tyber, 1638 Junius Paint. Anctents 147 
As for private Libraries, Martial teacheth us, That in them 
the Images of such Writers as were as a surviving, might 
bee admitted. 1845 R. Jena in Encycl, Metrop. (1847) 1. 
703/1 The divine purpose of the institution of private pro- 

erty is, in general, very inadequately represented. 1899 

este. Gaz, 21 Sept. 4/1 He hoped it would not go forth 
from the Conference that they wanted to stamp out all 
rivate venture schools, 1904 rf T. FowLea Durham 

iv. 5 His private goods were all seized by his creditors. 

b. Private house, the dwelling-honse of a privale 
person, or of a person in his private capacily; 
with implied or expressed distinction from a public: 


house or inn, a shop or office, which are open to 


PRIVATE. 


the public on business, and, in modern use, from 
a public building or official residence. /rivate 
family, the family occupying a private house. 
Private man of war: sec PRIVATEER sb, Private 
school, a school owned and carried on by a person or 
persons for their own profit, as opposed to a public 
school, founded and carried on primarily in the 
public interest; often with mixture of other senses, 
So private schoolmaster. 

1542 in 10¢h Rep. éfist. MSS. Commu. App. v. 410 U [they] 
«scarry anny such wares to pryvat housses shoppis or sellers 
and not to the costome housse. 1548-9 (Mar.) B& Com. 
Prayer, Communion, When the holy Communion is cele- 
hrate..in priuate howses. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicho- 
fay's Voy. ut. xiii, 48 Buildings..aswel publike as privat. 
1657 Evetyn Diary 3 Aug., Dr. peed peeache in a private 
housein Fleete Streete. 1781 Graaon Decl. & F. xix. I. 131 
The private houses of Antioch, and the places of public resort. 
3848 Dickens Dowdey vii, There was another private house 
hesides Miss Tox’s in Princess's Place. 1 eae 
fist. Eng. iit (1871) I. 144 By the Petition of Right, it had 
been declared unlawful to quarter soldiers on private families, 
1857 Hucnes Zom Brown t. tii, A private school, where he 
went when he was nine years old. fdrd., Were ia private 
schoolmaster, 

Cc. Private judgement; see JUDGEMENT 7 ¢, 

565 T. Starteton Fortr, Faith 6 He interpreteth it 
after his owne liking and priuat iudgement. 

G. Of or pertaining to a person in a non-official 
capacity, 

1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 286 In 2 private habit 
he visited the Markets, and hanged vp the hoorders of 
coine. 1713 BerKetey Guardian No. €9 pa The private 
letters of great men are the best pictures of their souls. 
1797 Goowin Anguirer 1. vii. 59 A private pupil is too 
much of a man. 1801 Med. Frnl. V.7 Those to whom I 
have communicated the infection out of the Hospital, or 
among my private patients, 1830 Chron, in Aun. Reg. 
259/t The eldest of three sons of the grand-duke Charles. 
Frederick, by his suorganigue, or private-marriage, with 
Louisa-Caroline, countess of Hochberg. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Afed. ix. 99 In private practice the physician is 
called at an early period of the disease, 1859 Kincstev 
Lett, (1878) 1], 83 Private correspondence, private conver- 
sation, private example may do what no legislation can do, 
1859 Sata Tw. round Clock 108 While the brass bandsmen 
at once subside into private life. 1864 (on a Presentation), 
A tribute to private worth and public usefulness. 

7. Of, pertaining or relating to, or affecting 
a person, or a small intimate body or group of 
persons apart from the general community ; indi- 
vidual, personal, 

1526 Pidgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 33 Onely for theyr 
yee profyte, 1560 Davs tr. Séeidane's Com. 34, 

‘erten priuate dyspleasures did growe betwixte hym & the 
Frenche kynge. 1601 Swans, Ful. C, tt. ii, 73 ‘or your 
priuate satisfaction..1 will let you know. 165: Hoases 
Leviath, u, xxii, 122 He, whose private interest is to be 
debated. 1838 Tsacwaut Greece II. xv. 260 In reality they 
had only consulted their own private ambition. 1858 Lo. St 
Lreonaaps Handy-Bk. Prop. Law iv. 22 1f you employ an 
agent to sell an estate by public auction, a sale by private 
contract is not within his et UE 1883 Law Ref. 
1x Q. B. Div. 597 That the censure had been made inju- 
riously and from motives of private malice. 

b. Private bill, act: a parliamentary bill or act 
affecting the interests of a particular individual or 
corporation only: see Binh 58.3 3. Hence Private 
Bill Office. 

1678 Butuer ffud. nt. ii. gor Who..Can..Lay Publick 
Bills aside, for Private, And make ‘em one another drive out. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 527 An estate tail, granted by 
Richard IIL, to the Derby family..which by a private act 
of 4 Jac. 1. was limited to the heirs male of the family in a 
different manner from that in which it had been limited by 
the letters patent. 1844 May 7reaé, Law, etc. Part. 302 The 
functions of Parliament in passing private hills, have always 
retained the mixed judicial and legislative character of 
ancient times, 1850 in Jos. Irving Aan. Our Tinte 30 Nov. 
(2872) 315/1 Plans for about 104 new schemes were deposited 
to-day in the Private Bill Office. 1863 H. Cox fnstzt. 1. ix. 
173 In order to the first reading of a private bill in tho 

ouse of Commons, a petition for leave to bring it in is first 
presented, hy being deposited at the Private Bill Office. A 
certain interval of time is required to elapse between the 
fiest and second readings, during which the bill remains in 
the custody of the Private Bill Otiice, 

+8. Peculiar to a particular person or body of 
persons, a people, etc.; particular, special. Ods, 

1526 Tinpate 2 Pet. i. 20 So that ye fyrst knowe this, 
that 00 pceney in the scripture hath eny private interpre- 
tacion (Wyctir ech prophecie..is not maad bi propre inter- 
pretacioun ; Covzrn. no prophecie..is done of eny priuate 
Interpretacion ; Geneva is of any priuate motion; Kem. is 
made by priuate interpretation; 1611 is of any priuate 
interpretation.) 15595 Epen Decades 296 [They] haue a pri- 
uate language ditteryng from the Moscouites. 1959 in 
Strype Ans. Ref (1709) 1. App. viii. 20 The realm of 
Englande hath been alwaies governyd by seed lawes and 
customes. 1593 Bitson Gout. Christ's Ch, vii. 86 Neither 
was this priuate to Timothie, but..it was vsuall in the 

Apostles times, 1651 C, Cartwricut Cert, Relig. 1. 120 
How can any manassumeto himselfe a freedome from Erring 
hy the assistance of a private Spirit? ; 

9. By one’s self, alone; without the presence of 
any one else, 

1goz Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. 1. 1.144 Away from light steales 
home my heany Sonne, And private in his Chamber pennes 
himselfe, 1613 — Hen. V/s, 1. ii 15, 1 left him private, 
Full of sad thoughts and troubies. 1753 Foots Sasée 1, 
Wks. % 1.8 Let us be private. 2 

+10. intimate, confidential (with a person). Os. 

1574 Hetrowss Guenara's Fart, Epist, (184) 275 The 
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Court is not but for men that be 14 ivate and [n favor, that 
can gather the fruit thereof, 1641 W. Mountacu in Bucclench 
MESS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 286 The King is often ve 
private with Digby and Bristow. 1648 Gace Vest Ind. 
20s A great Politician, and very familiar, private, and secret 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. ie 

b. Of a conversatlon, communication, etc, : 
Intended only foror confined to the person or persons 
directly concerned ; confidential. 

1560 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Contu. 113b, The byshoppes 
hauynge private talke with the Quene. 1650 W. Baoucit 
Sacr. Prine. (1659) 334 Private Confession is retained in the 
reformed churches, 1734 Br. Steane Let, ¢o Swift 25 June 
1 shall put off my defence till 1 have the pleasure o half 
an hour's private conversation with you, 1857 Trottore 
Barchester T, xivii, He received a letter, in an official cover, 
marked ‘private’, Afod. May 1 have some private con- 
versation with you? 

+11. =Privya. 4; havingsecret, unacknowledged, 
or confidential cognizance. Const. fo, with. Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. ti, Had Eccho beene but 
private with thy faults, xr6zr Quantes Argalus & P. (1678) 
69 Not making any private to her flight, She quits the house, 
and steals away by oight. 194 Cervantes’ Novels, Lady 
C.. Bentivogtio g2 That Maid-servant of mine, who was 
private [ed. 1640 privie] to my Actions, 

12. Of a place: Retired, unfrequented, secluded. 

1494 Fanvan Chron, vi. clix. 149 Y® sayd bysshoppes were 
depryued of theyr dignyties, and put into pryuate houses of 
relygyon. 1662 Ray Z&rce ftin. tt. 162 We went to Shap, 
where we saw the ruins of the abbey, very pleasantly 
situate in a private valley. 1817 J. Evans £.xcurs. Windsor, 
etc. 192, 1 scarce go out of my own house, and then only to 
two or three yery private places, where I see nobody that 
really knows anything. : 

13, Of persons, etc.: Retiring ; retired ; secluded. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. 1 i, 191 S. Antony..a little 
before had professed a priuate and a solitarie life in Egypt. 
1594 Drayton /dea 142 O God from You, that 1 could 
private be. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. & Comm. 8 Vheir 
women are very private, fearefull to offend. 1759 FRANKLIN 
Es, Wks. 1840 fi I. p Gentlemen, it is true, but so very 
private, that in the herd of gentry they are hardly to be 
found, 180 L. Hunt Axtobiog. xvii. 267 The privatest of 
all peplic men found himself complimented. 

+14. Of a person: Secretive, reticent. Ods. 

ni6zz7 Fretcurr Wife for Afonth wt i, You know 1 am 
private as your secret wishes, Ready to fling my soul upon 

our service, 1660 Marvett Corr, Wks. (Grosart) II. 3 
We hope you will be private in these things, communicate 
to you out of faithfulness to your interest. 

15. Private seal = Privy SEAL. Obs. 

1531 in Set. Cases Crt. Regnests (1898) 33 To graunte vnto 
your seid Orator your most dredd wrytte of pryuatte seale 
to be dyrected vato the seid abbot. 

+16. quasi-adv. Privately, secretly. Ods. 

1590 Greene Ord, Fur, Wks, (Grosart) XIII. 195 Ne're 
had my Lord falne into these extreames, Which we will 
oles pain ate to ourselves. 1659-60 Perys Diary 6 Mar., 

very y now drink the King’s health. whereas before, 
it was very private that a man dare doit. 1704 J. Trare 
Abra-MMulé i. & 117, 1 came private, and unattended. 

17. Comb., 18 private-humoured, -spirited. 

1602 Futaecke Pandectes 58 Secreat meetinges of male- 
contents, phaptasticall, and prinate humored persons. | 1655 
J. Seaceanr Schist Disarm'd 19 The Doctors private- 
Spirited opinion. 1895 Sfectafor 21 Sept. 368 Unpatriotic 
and. .private-spirited reason, 

B, sé. I. Of a person, 

+1. A private person; one who does not hold 
any public office or position. Ods. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 291/2 A Private, privatus. 1899 SHAKS. 
Hen. Vw. i. 255 And what haue Kings, that Privates have 
not too, Saue Ceremonie, saue generall Ceremonie? 1671 
Mitton Samson rar1, 1 was no private hut a person rais‘d 
With. .command from Heav'a To free my Countrey. 

tb. The private; private people, opposed to 
the public. Obs. 

31716 Pore Let. to Fervas 29 Nov., You have already done 
enough for the private; do something for the public. a 1734 
Noatn Lives (1826) IIL. 274 Who hath neither inclination 
nor temptation to court the poblic, or flatter the private, 

+2. An intimate, a favourite. Ods. 

1603 Snaxs. Hao, tt. Hi, 238 In the middle of her fauour 
-.her priuates, we. [With play on sense 7.) 

3. A private soldier : sce 2b above. 

1781 Justamonn Priv. Life Lewis XV,1 Il. 375 This party 
«consisted of a Colonel, four Captains,..and 360 private. 
3810 Wetuincton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VI. 45 One officer, 
four serjeants and fifty privates of tha 23rd light dragoons. 
1849 Macausay Hist, Eng. iii, 1.294 Even the privates were 
designated as gentlemen of the guard. 1868 Kegué. 4 Ord. 
Army § 845 The Wives and Children of Non-Commissioned 
Officers and privates are entitled to medical attendance. 

II. Of things or affairs. . 

+4. A private or personal matter, business, or 
interest ; /. private affairs. Obs. 

1549 Rivtey Let, to Somerset in Liber Cantab, (1855) 245 
[Letters] to signifye. the privits of ue hart and consciance, 
31592 Unton Corr, tioxb.) 289, 1 will no longer hold your 
Lordship with this my privatt. 1606 Wasner Als. Eng. 
xv. xcvi, 383 Phocas for his Priuats Rome the Supreme Sea 
promoted, 1611 B. Jonson Cavitine 1. ii, Nor must I be 
unmindful of my private. 1642 J. M[ansu) Argt. conc. 
Militia 7 When it concerns any mans private, 

+b. Private opinion, one’s own mind or thought. 

1§86 A. Day Eng. Secretary t (1625) 145 Yet may you 
youchsafe in your owne priuate to reckon mee with ‘the 
greatest in willingnesse, F 

+5. A private or confidential communication. 

159s SHAKS. Johr iw, iii 16 The Count Meloone,.. Whose 
Private with me of the Dolphines louc, Is much more 
generall, then these tines import. 

+6. Retirement, privacy. Qés. 


PRIVATEER. 


r6or Snaxs. Twel. WV, 111. iv. 100 Go off, 1 discard you: 
let me enjoy my private. «1639 Wesstex Ags, & Virg. 1. 
i, L see there's nothing In such private done, But you must 
inquire after. @ 1653 G. Dantes fdyd/i. 58 Perhaps I hava 
To my owne Private, had reflects, as grave On my dition, 

b. /n (ton) private: privately, not publicly; in 
private company ; in private life. 

158: Mutcastes Posttions xxxix. (1887) 187 Doth not that 
deserue to be liked on in private, which is thoronghly tryed 
being showed forth ln common? rg@z Sranvaursr ners 
1 (Arb.) 28 Hee walcks on prinat with noane but faythful 
Achates, 1615 G. Sanovs rav, 171 Confesse they do, but 
not greatly in priuate, ods ne aera (1878) 108 
Laugh and spare not So't be in private, burst thy sides with 
laughter. 1832 Hr. Marrineay Li in Wilds vi, Let each 
family eat in private, 1859 G. Merenitn &. Fevere? i, Her 
opinion, founded on observation of him in public and private, 
was, that. .his ordinary course of life would be resumed. 

7. pl. The privy or private parts. (See 2.) 

+8. = Privy sé. 3. Obs. 

1600 Hamitton Fac. Traictise in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 
235 ae ae ee thair new borne babes in filthie 
priuets, ythers in colpots, and in vther secret places. 

t+ Pri-vate, pf. a. Obs. [nd. L. area” 
deprived, pa. pple. of privdre: see next.) Deprived, 
bereft, dispossessed. Commonly used as pa. pple. 
of PRIVE v. Obs. = PRIVATED. 

Ryman Poems xx. 2 in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. 
LXXXLX, 188 Of her crowne priuat she is. 1g09 BARCLAY 
SAyp ee (1874) 1. 1 Thou shewest by euydence Thy 
selfe of Rethoryke payee and barayne. «1541 Wyatt 
Absent Lover v, All worldly felicity now am I private, 
And left in desart most solitarily. 1952 Aur. HaMitton 
Catech. (1884) 16 Quha ar private the communioun of sanctis. 
1573 J. Tvain Refut. in Cath. Tractates (S,T.S.) 22 It is 
easier the sone to be priuat and destitute of licht, nor the 
kirk to be ony wais obscurit. 

Private, v. [Originally and chiefly in pa. pple. 
privated (prob. prévarted), £.L. privat-us, pa. pple. 
of privare to deprive (PRIVE v.) + -ED1: cf. prec. 
The finite parts of the vb. are later and rare. In 
II (? pré‘vate) opp. f. PRIVATE @.; in II (prai-vet) 
f. PRivatE sd, fai 

L tl. evans. ‘To deprive or dispossess (a person) 
of, to cut off front something. Ods. 

¢1435 Found. St, Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 45 Both the 
shippe of her marchauntyse And they of ther lyif are 
priuatid. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 


xi vii, We shall be pease fro her gracyous syghte 
corporall a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. AF. Aurel, (1546) 
li ij b, They wolde be pryuated fro the company of so noble 


barons. a1548 Hatt Chron., Kick. Jéf 41 b, Promisynge 
faythefully,.that they would..be privated of their lyues 
and worldely felicitee, rather then to suffre Kynge Richarde 
. to rule and reigne ouer them. 

II. +2. To keep private; to seclade. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiii. 85 The soules pryuated & 
lowe, that be descended in-to helle. 1g81 Mutcaster Post- 
trons xxxix. (1887) 187 Content to be pent vp within private 
dores, though it mislike the cloistering, in priuating the 
person. 16212 W. Parnes CrrtaineDr. (1876) 20 Their 
ynlawfull and lustfull recreations must be privated and 
couered with the Curtaine of Secresie. ; 

III. 3. To furnish (an army) with privates; cf. 
to officer, to man. Nonce-use, 

1884 Sat. Rev. 15 Nov. 626/1 Between a league of this 
sort and an army privated hy persons like the Three 
Witnesses, chaplained by Mr. Rogers, and officered b 
Mr. Wren, there oaeht to be a very pretty battle, whic! 
also may in its time figure in the Chamberlainiad. 

Hence + Privated #9/. a., deprived, robbed, 

1656 S. H. Gold, Law 58 They hang not,.. but reserve their 
pelea for useful service, private or publike, yet to 
give the privated satisfaction, which done, they return to 
themselves, and are their own men again. 

Privateer (praivitivs), 56. [f. Privare a. + 
-EER, prob, after volunteer ; in sense 1, app. orig. 
colloq, for private man of war, the name in earlicr 
use. (Privateer, used in the Calendars of Stale 
Papers from 1651, does not occur in the original 
papers before ¢ 1664.) 

1646 (Oct. 29) ALS. Orders & instruct. (Adm. Libr.) 22 
Ipstruccions and a fiat in the usuall form were this day 
signed for Capt. Wm. Davies employing of the ship the 3 
kings of dover being of 250 tons and 17 guns as a private 
man of warre In her way of merchandize. 1651-2 State 
Papers Dom. |, 32 p..29 That Warrant be issued to the 
Judges of the Admiraltie to grant letters fora Private Man 
of Warr to John Mole. /6fd. 1. 131 p. 64 Commissions for 
Private Men of Warre or letters of reprezall. 1665 Ca/. St. 
P. Dom. (865) 182 Obligation. .entered into by private men- 
of-war furnished with letters of reprisal against the Dutch.) 

I. An armed vessel owned and officered by private 
persons, and holding a commission from the govern- 
ment, called ‘letters of marque’, authorizing the 
owners to use it against a hostile nation, and 
especially in the capture of merchant shipping. 
(See MARQUE 2.) 

(The first —s may belong to sense 2.) 

1664 Cot, ‘I’, Lyxcn in Cal, State Pag., Colon. (1880) 211 
The calliog in of the eta wil! be but a remote and 
hazardous expedient... Wbat compliance can be expected 
from men..that have no other element but the sea, or trade 
but privateering. 1665 Perys Diary 17 Apt., How three 
Dutch privateers are taken, in one whereof Everson’s son ts 
captaine. 1667 /did. 20 Feb. 1687 B. Ranoowrn Archi 
‘anes 46 There are severnl other ports and creeks, which 
are often hauated by the privateers. 170a Koyat Decéar, June 
in Lond. Gaz: No. 3815/3 Iler_ Majesty having Impowered 
the eal of England to grant Letters of 
Marque, or Co ions for Privateers. 1748 Anson'é Vay. 


PRIVATEER, 


n, xiv. 279 Men of war are much better provided with all 
conveniences than privateers. 1813 WELLINGTON In Gurw. 
Desf. (1839) XI. 143 The capture of a Mediterranean packet 
by an American privateer, ~ 

2. The commander, or 7/. the crew, of such a 


vesscl. 

1674 CLARENDON Lie (2842) 1127/2 It_ was resolved 
[1665] that all possible encouragement should be given to 

rivateers, 1687 Royal Proclam, 18 Sept. in Lond. Gas, 

‘o. 2279/3 His Majesty will..grant unto snch Pirat or 
Pirats, bridatecr or Privateers, a full Pardon for all Piracies 
or Robberies. 3748 Anson's Voy. 1. i, 120 The usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. 1850 Gaote Greece 
11, Ixv. VIIL. 297 Lysander sent off the Milesian privateer 
‘!heopompus to proclaim it [the victory] at Sparta. 3883 
S. C. Hate Retrospect 1, 86 Privateers were little scrupu- 
lous as to what kind of victim they pounced upon. 

fig, x693 Wicked Contriv. S. Blackhead in Select. wn 
Harl, Mise. (1793) 530 To give notice of him, that there 
was such a privateer abrond, and to obviate.. the evil 
practices of so vile a man. 1698 Faaquuaa /ove & Bottle 
2. Wks, 1892 I. 13 We masks are the purest privateers 1 
+3. A volunteer soldier, a free-lance, a guerilla, 

1676 I, Matura A. PAili~’s War (186a) 58 Hearing many 
rofane oaths among some of our Souldiers (namely those 

rivateers, who were alsa Volunteers). 3677 W. Husparo 
Narrative 18 Our Horsemen with the whole body of the 
Privateers under Captain Moseley .. ran violently down 
upon them. : 5 ‘ 

4. atirib., as privateer brig, captain, schooner, ete, 

1678 Cal, State Paf., Colon. (1893) 263 What is due to the 
Lord Admiral from the privateer captains and their com- 
panies that sail under his commission. 3695 Luttrent 
pees aah ENE ‘sa Their King, the nohility and gentry 
lof France], have subscribed to a new bank (which they 
call the privateer bank), designing to fit ont yearly a certain 
number of privateers to disturb the trade of the allies. 1743 
Bouckerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 3 The Commodore sent 
out a Privateer Sloop. 1798 /Zes 28 June 2/2 A French 
privateer brig of 14 guns. P 

Privateer (praivaties),v. rare. [f. prec. Chiefly 
used in the vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. prrvateertng (sce 
next): cf. mountaineer, parliamenteer, etc.] intr. 
To play the privateer, to practise privateering. 

1691 Comsuission of Fas. 11,29 June(Admiralty Prize Pap, 
bundle go, P.R.O.), We..give Jeave permit and suffer you 
..o privateer and seaze the ships of all persons whatsoever 
onal excepted lete.), 1696 Lurrrete Brief Rel, (1857) 1V. 

8 ‘T'o perswade the [French] King..to fitt oust all the frigats 
¢ has, and to privateer this summer. 

Privatee'ring, v/. sd. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+-InG1.] The occupation or practice of a priva- 
teer. Often attrt6., as privateering trade, practices, 

1664 [see Paivateea sé. 1). 1698 C. Davenant Dite. Il. 
rg ‘the Profits and Advantages they have gain’d.. by 
Privateering. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5317/1 Commissions 
for Privatecring are much demanded. 1850 Grote Greece 
u. Wi VII. 140 To grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce, 
1863 H. Cox Jaséit. ut. ii. 598 At the conference at Paris, 
in 1856,..it was declared that, as to those Powers...‘ pri- 
vateering is and remains abolished *. 

b. esp. in phr. a-privateering: see A prep. 

azo Lutrazie Brief Rel. (1857) V. 82 Several vessells are 
fitting ont..to goe wpe sleeice with his imperial majes- 
ties commission. 1 N. Fersey Archiver XX. 505 They 
have both been a Privateering. 1851 Cantyce Sterling 
1, x. (1872) 61 That they should. .sail a-privateering ‘to 
the Eastern Archipelago‘. 

oO. a 
3668 Daypen Evening’s Love w. iii, When our loves are 
veering, We'll make no words, bnt fall to privateering. 167 
Maavett Reh. Transp. 11. 30 It is a predatory course A 
life, and indeed but a privateering upon repntation. 1890 
‘R. Botprewooo' Miner's Right x. 1.250 1n all privateering 
on gold-fields,.the initiated are aware that the alliance of 
capital with labour is indispensable. 1891 T. Hanoy ess 
xxii, Mr. Clare..stepped ont of line,and began privateering 
abont for the weed. 

Privatee'ring, ff. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2,] 
Following the occupation of a privateer, 

1703 C’rEss Wixcnetsaa Pindar, Poent Hurricane 262 
The Wealth..of diffrent Shores..destroy'’d hy generous 
Fight, Or Privateering Foes. 1868 Dighy's Voy. Medit, Pref. 
Ce ee 31 The design was that of a general privateering 
_Privateerism, [f Privateer sd. + Bae 

Disorderly conduct, or anything out of man-of- 
war rules’ (Smyth Saé/or's Word-bk. 1867). 

Privateersman. U.S. [f. genitive of Patva- 
TEER sb, + Man sb. Cf. landsman, etc.) An 
officer or seaman of a privateer. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Zrav, 1]. a41 There is but a slight 
step from the privateersman to the pirate ; both fight for the 
Jove of plunder. 1876 Bancrorr “ist. U.S. V. xviii. 546 
An act which described i ; Hig nicnen 

h described American privateersmen as pirates. 

1883 American V1. 361 He tells. .of the life of a merchant 

captain and privateersman between 1775 and 1783. 
rivately (proi-vétli), adv. “[f. PRIVATE a. + 

-LY 2,} Ina private manner, way, or capacity. 

1. In a private capacity ; unofficially. 

1550 CaowLey Efigr. 1141 (heading) pam that vse 
theyr Tithes prinatly, xg90 J. Smvrne in Leet, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 64, I, beste: pry aely many yeares beeyond the 
Seas. 1613 Puncnas Prigrimage (1614) 424 Hee went pri- 
pel to Constantinople, and had sight of the Citie, with all 
kindnesse from the Emperour. 1877 Frovupe Short Stud. 
(1883) 1V. 1. iii. 34 Several..prelates wrote privately to the 
Pope to entreat him to interfere, 

. Without publicity; without the participation, 
presence, or cognizance of the public, in private; 
in a retired or quiet manner, quietly ; secretly. 

. 1548 Upart Erasn, Par. Luke iti, 35 He had priuatelye 


1390 


had testimonic geuen him of Aungels, of Elizabeth, of Simcon 
of Anna, of velabians 15g2 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref, All 
Priestes and Deacons shalbe bounde to say mew) the Morn- 
ynge and Enenyng prayer, either priuatly or open ly. 2580 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. V1. 281, Gi he depairtit privatlie from 
this..place, 3612 Suaxs. Went. 7. yeti. 114 Shee hath pri- 
uately, twice or thrice a day, ever since the death of Her- 
mione, visited that remoned House. 16xx Liste Afate, 
xxiv. 3. 1617 Moavson J7/#, L 210 All falling on our knees, 
« ptaying every man igo and silently to himselfe. 
1648 Lury 1Wills (Camden) 201 To be buried in the ni ht 
privately. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. ut. xiii. 277 1f thy Brother 
offend thee, tell it him privately. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. 475 ? 3 She had been privately married to him above a 
Fortnight. 1804 Med, Fret. X11. 463 Having been nested, 
hoth publicly and privately, to give my opinion of the pre- 
paration of the Lichen Islandicus. 1853 Mrs. Caatyte 
Lett, (1883) 1]. a3z Leaving [Scotland] that morning, 

rivately minded never to return, 1875 JowETT Plato l. 5a 
Tiysis..whispered privately in my ear, so that Menexenns 
shonld not hear. 4 in aaties 

3. Ina manner affecting an individual ; individu- 


ally, personally. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 18 If the head do ake, it 
greneth the rest of the membres, taking the same to apper- 
teine prinatly to euery of them. 1568 Grarron Chron. il 
so He..so lonyngly spake vnto them both generally and 

riuately, that euery man conceyued thereby great ho of 
nis goed government to come. 2828 WenstEa s.v., He is 
not privately benefited, 

4, Comb., as privately-minded, -owned, 

1899 Daily Neivs 26 Oct. 7/1 The mischiefs of the pri- 
vately-owned railways, 3905 Daily Chron. 8 Aug. 2/7 
The one person who is a drag upon, progress towards a 
. happier social life, is the Privately-minded person. 

Privvateness. Now rare. [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being private, 
in various senses ; privacy, the opposite of publicity; 
withdrawal from society, seclusion; secrecy ; 
+ the pursuit of private ends; + the quality of being 
a private person or of living privately; ‘t+ con- 
fidential intercourse, intimacy. 

3585-7 [see Owrpness] 1586 Sipnev Arcadia (1622) 
389 All churlish words, shrewd answers, crabbed lookes, All 

riuatenesse, sel(e-seeking, inward spite. 3604 Bacon Afol. 

Wks. ae I, 435 This difference in two points so main and 
material, bred in process of time a discontinnance of private- 
ness. 1607-12 — £ss., Great Place (Ath) 280 Nay, retire 
men cannott when they would,.. but are impatient of 
privatenes, even in age and sicknes, 1642 RocEas Naaman 
245 ‘I’o attempt the defacing of them in an open manner, 
where our privatenesse cannot extend. 1667 Anse Wyno- 
nam King’s Concealnt, (1681) 76 Into the highest chambers, 
where Privateness recompensed the meanness of the Accom- 
modation. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 441 Differenc'd. .by 
the publickness or privateness of the things. 

Privation (proivé-fon). [= F. privation 
(4th c. in Littré), ad. L. privation-em a taking 
away, deprivation, n. of action from priv-dre to 
bereave, deprive : see Prive.] 

1, The action of depriving or taking away ; the 
fact or condition of being deprived Bs or tcut off 
from something; deprivation. Now rare. 

1340 Hamrotr Pr. Conse. 1806 Pis may be calde..n pri- 
vacion of be life, When it partes fra be body in strife, 1483 
Caxton Cato liv, A man onght to suffer for a vertuons 
friend prinacion of all worldly goodes, axgq8 Hatt 
Chron. Rich. [11 39 King Richard had bene in greate 
ieopardie either of prinacion of his realme or losse of his 
life or both. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 1 
Necessity. constrained them to prefer..the younger, had 
to fix him in the Throne, tho to the Privation of his elder 
Brother. 5756 Buake Sud? § B.u. vi, All general priva- 
tions are great because they are all teribles Vacnity, 
Darkness, Solitude, and Silence. | 1803 Afan in Afoon (1804) 
47, His mind is ina state of privation from the greatest solace 
of religious hope. 1858 Lytton What will he do? vit. x 
Condemned to the painfnl choice between his society and 
that of nobody else, or that of anybody else with the rigid 
privation of his. 1897 Addbutt’s Syst. Afed. M1. 130 Rickets 
may be produced artificially in animals hy absolute priva- 
tion of lime. 

b. Law. The action of depriving of office or 
position; = DrprivaTion 2; in &. C. Ck. = Sus- 
PENSION. Now rare or Oés. 

¢1g2g Wrntoun Cron. vin. x70r Pis Kynge Edwarde gaf 
sentens And dome of his Pee For his hie rebetlionn. 
21539 in Archeologia VII. 59, 1 chardge and com- 
maunde you undre payne of priuncion that ye fete). 1544 
tr. Lritieton's Tenures (1574) 116b, This warrantise is 
expired hy his [the Abbot's] Siew or by his death. 
1628 Coxe On Litt. 329, 1670 Buount Law Dict. Priva- 
tfon,..most commonly applied to a Bishop, or Rector of a 
Chaorch; when hy Denth, or other act, they are deprived of 
their Bishoprick or Benefice. 1885 Cath. Dict., Privation. 
See S: uspension, 

2. Logic. The condition of being deprived of or 
being without some attribute formerly or properly 
| co sas ; the loss, or (loosely) the mere absence 
of a quality, a negative quality. 
eee called the negative or negation of the eighth 

ristotelian cate; ory, éxew, Aabjtus, the fact of having. 

2398 Tavisa ‘arth, De P. R. x.1. (Tollem. MS), ae 

ne of matter and forme is gust ellis but destruccion of all 
inge. 3555 Even Decades 87 To gyue substance to prina- 
tion, (that is) beinge to noo beinge. 1588 Faaunce Latwiers 
2 1. xL 49h, The affirmatiue is called the habite, {i.e. 
Ge éus, Execv) the negatiue the prination thereof, 2620 T. 

RANGER Div. Logike 107 Mabite signifieth disposition, 
pore, and net, to which priuation is opposite, 32654 Z. 
Rave Logick 9s Privative Opposition, is the fighting betwixt 

nt And privation. 1685 Lovia Eng. Motion Nat.22 This 
robe which is said to de so many and such wonderful 
things, is neither a Substance, nor a Positive Entity, hut 


| proper? 1838 [see Paivation 2}. 


PRIVATIVELY. 


amecr Privation, 1838 Emrason Address, Catl., Alass. 
Wks. (Bohn) I], 192 Evil is merely privative, not ubsolnte : 
it is like cold, which is the privation of heat. 

3. Want of the usual comforts, or especially ot 
some of the necessaries of life. 

1790 Catu. Granam Lett, Edne. 67 When you reflect on 
the many privations which people who cannot help them- 
selves suffer when any of their attendants are out of the 
way. 1838 Lyrron Adice ut vii, ‘It can bea previa only 
to me',..said Maltravers. 3845 S. Austin Aanke’s Hist. 
Ref iv. i 11. 351 A needy band of mercenaries, urged by 
honger and pene: 1853 J. II. Newman Hist. Sé. (1873) 
11.1. iv. arg Prepared by pepury and hard fare for the priva- 
tions of a military Jife. 

Privative (pri-vativ), a. (sb.) [ad. L. priva- 
tiv-us denoting privation, in Gram. privative, nega- 
tive, f. ppl. stem of privare (see Prive v. and -1VE). 
So F. privatif, -ive (16h c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Having the quality of depriving; tending to 
take away; ‘t having power to prevent (ods. rare). 

a1600 Hooker Ered. Pol, v. App. £ § 26 We may add 
that negative or privative will also, whereby he withholdeth 
his graces from some, and so is said to cast them asleep 
whom he maketh not vigilant. @ 1639 Wotton Elect. Dk. 

Venice in Relig. (1651) 186 No one of them had voices 
enough to exclude the other three from making a Duke: 
for to this Privative Power are required seventeen Buals at 
least. 1646 S. Bouton Avraignm. Err. 283 The power of 
a Synod as I told you, is not privative, but cumulative. 
16g0 R. Hottincwoatn £-ere, surped Powers 45 lf the 
thing sworn should become rivative of, or opposite to, the 
pnblick good. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. Introd. (ed. 2) 3 Title... 
is any fact Collative or Privative of a Right and Impositive 
or Exonerative of an Obligation. , v 

2. Consisting in or characterized by the taking 
away or removal of something, or by the loss or 
want of some quality or atiribute normally or 
presumably present; also, in looser sense, by the 
simple absence of some quality, negative. 

(In quot. 1398, privative is the Latin adv., after the pre- 
ceding L. postive in the L. and Eng. texts, thongh both 
words were mistaken for English in the printed ed. of At 5.) 

{1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xix, xxxvili, (Bodl. N iB, 
Fumosite..pat declarep not be complection of stone posi- 
tine [1495 -yf] & bi presens of odoure, but prinatiue I-yf] 
& biabsens of odoure (non positine,sed per priuationem et 
absentiam).) 

3598 Bacon Sacr. Medit. xi Ess. (Arb.) 127 They.. 
bring in against God a principle negutine and_prinatine, 
that is a cause of not being and snbsisting. 1644 Vicars 
God in Afount 185 Remarkable mercies both by Sea and 
Land, both privative and positive. 1653 Jer Tavioa Serm. 
Jor Year, xii. 151 The very privative blessings, the blessings 
of immunity, safeguard, and integrity, which we all enjoy. 
1651 Baxtek Jaf. Haft. 48 Their unbelief which was but 
negative, was now privative. @16s9 Z. Bocan in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxiii. 1 Only privative defects disconmend 
a thing, and not those that are negative. 1805 Monthly Alag. 
XX. 137 As we deprive a body of part or all of its natural 
shnre a flnid to produce what is called segative electricity, 
whether the words privatize electricity would not be more 
1866 T, Hanrer Peace 
thro’ Truth 309 note, We mean by it [aversion]. something 
which is not positive, but privative,—not an act, but a state. 

8. Of terms: Denoting or predicating privation, 
or (loosely) absence of a quality or attribute. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. 152 Although ey had 
neither eyes nor sight, yet could they not be termed blinde; 
for blindenesse being a privative terme unto mets this 
appellation is not udmittible in propriety of speech. 1656 
tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 18 ‘The first distinction of 
names is, that some are positive, or affirmative, others nega- 
tive, which are also called privative and indefinite, 1690 
Locxs Hum, Und, nui § 4 All which negative or privative 
Words cannot be said..to..signify no Ideas..but..relate to 
positive Ideas, and signify their Absence. 1829 Jas. Mitt 
Hum. Mind (1869) M1. xiv. 105 Privative terms are marks 
for objects, as not present or not existent. [Note by J. 8. 
Mill: ‘It is usnal to reserve the term Privative for names 
which signify not simple absence, but the absence of some- 
thing usually present, or_of which the presence might have 
been expected’) 31871 Mortey Crit, Afise. Ser. 1. Carlyte 
(1878) 162 The addition of a crowd of privative or negative 
epithets at discretion. -_ P 

4. Gram. Expressing privation or negation ; esp. 
applied to a particle or affix. 

1590 Hutcuinson in Greenwood Collect. Selaund. Art. 
Divb, Know you what @ is here, it is a priuatine 1706 
Prituies s.v.,A Privative Particle in Grammar. 1837 G. 
Purturs Syriac Grant 116 The icle.. placed before 
adjectives assigns a privative signification to them. 1846 
Proc. Philol, Soc. \1. 184 Bopp’s theory of the Greek past 
tenses. .being formed by the addition of the particle called 
a privative, E 4 , 

_ B. sé. A privative attribute, quality, proposi- 
tion, word, or particle. 

1588 Faaunce Lawiers Log. 1. xi. 490, Prinatiues they 
call these whereof one denieth onely in that subiect where- 
ynto the affirmative agreeth by nature. 1627 Donne Sermt, 
y. (1640) 46 Man hath more privatlves, then positives in him. 
1683 OLtvuam Poet, Wes, (1686) 209 In them sin Is but a 
meer privative of good, The frailty, and defect of flesh and 
blood. 2697 tr. Burzersdicius his Logic 1, xviii. 83 Of Pri- 
vatlyes, The one must of Necessity be in the Capacious 
Subject, the other not. As, He is blind; and therefore does 
not see. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 152 One is merely the 
Contradictory or the privative of the other. 

Pri-vatively, edv. [f. prec. +-1¥7.] 

1. Ina privative manner; by the taking away or 
absence of something ; negatively. , : 

165g H. Moax Zimort. Soul i. xi. § 7, 81 This Indifferency 
of the Matter to Motion or Rest may be understood two 
i : Either privatively, that is to say, That it hasnotany 
reall or active propension to Rest, more then to Motion, or 


PRIVATIVENESS. 


vice vers. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vin. 312 In this 
Disease. .the Stomach is affected privatively, not positively, 
1687 Norats Cold. Misc. (1699) 301 To be in pain, is not 
Privatively, hut ee to being happy. s707 — 
Treat, Humility iii. 82 Yhe man who is a sinner is not only 
negatively, but privatively imperfect. 1710 Wuitay Dése, 
tv. i. § § (1735) 312 The Devits.. heing determined to do Evil 
in the Oey and that only privatively for want of Motive 
or Inducement to do otherwise. 

+2. To the deprivalion or exclusion of others ; 
exclusively. Ods, 

1611 Sreeo Theat. Gt. Brit. xxix. 


(1614) 57/2 The power 
of coynage then. i 


i snot being so privatively in the King, but 
borowes, hishops and earles enjoyed it. 2634 W. Trawuvr 
tr. Badsac's Lett. (vol. 1) 267 Assuring yourself there is no 
one man in the world worthy to enjey you privatively, 

So Pri-vativenesa rare, the quality or condition 
of being privative. 

3668 Witkins Real Char. 1. i $3.98 Privativeness. 1684 
H. Monz Annot, Glanvills Lux 0. a1 Indiscerpibility. . 
of an Atom..from imperfection and Privativeness, 1787 


Battery vol, II, Privativeness, depriving Quality, or Faculty 
of taking away, 

t Privastor. Obs. rare—), [a.L. type *privdtor, 
agent-n, f. privdre: see Prive v.] One who oz 
that which deprives or takes away. 

1630 J. Lang Cont. Sore T. (Chaucer Soc.) 33 note, Atl 
thinges demolish, as hates dire Privator, In spite off (yet 
suffred by) their creator. 


+ Prive, v. Ods. Also 4 prevo, Sc. priwo, 
4-Opryve. [a. F. priv-er (1307 in Godef. Comz), 
ad. L. priv-are to bezeave, deprive, rob, deliver, 
perh. orig. to isolate, make solitary, f. priv-us single, 
individual, private, peculiar, deprived.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To deprive, strip, bereave. Const. of, 

40 in Herrig’s Archiv LIL. 418 


also with double obj. 

13.. Evang. Nicod. 1 
Pou has vs schamely schent And Pryned vs of our pray. 
1340 HaAmPoLs Pr, Conse. 110 When he had done mys, And 
thargh syn was prived of blys. ¢ 1400 A pol, Loll. 67 pat he 
prine himsilf power of Eyadiig and lowsing. ¢ 1450 tr. De 
duittatione mi. xxxi, 100 Pat may. .pryve in inward 
liberte, @ +548 HAtt Chron, Edw, f 195 By this marizge 
were kyng Edwardes .ji, sonnes decla bastardes, & in 
conclusion prived of their lifes. 1654-66 Eart Orrery 
Parthen, (1676) 183 He prives me of my hope, 

b. spec, To strip or divest of office or dignity; 
to depose, 

¢ 1330 R. Baunng Chron, (1810) 73 Abbot & prioure, men 
of Religion, .. Wer priued of bar ccs. 1390 Cowen Conf. 
TTL, 202 meius Was to thempire of Rome arrived, Fro 
which he hath with AT agi prived The pietous Justinian. 
31399 Xolis of Parlt, IN. 424/1 Adjugged yows for to be 
deposed and pryved, and in dede ened jowe and pryved 
jewe of the astate of Kyng, 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) 111. L so Vpon that condicion that 1 myght priuen hym 

nS power, 1426 Paston Lett. 1. a5 By this acceptacion of 
this hysshopriche, he hath pryved hym self of the title that 
he claymed in Bromholm. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Northumbild. 
xi, To jo the king, and part the realme in thre. 1634 
S. R. Noble Soldier 1. ii, in Butten O. PZ. 1, 272 To prive 
thy sonne,..Spaines heire Apparant. 

2. To take away, withdraw, cut off from, 

©1378 Se. Leg. Saints \. (Katerine) 932, I dont pat sum 
cristine bas now fra oure goddis priwit be. 1382 Wycur 
Prot. i. 3 Pride and conetise of clerkis.. priueth bem fro 
verrey vndirstondyng of holy writ. 1387 Tatvisa Aigden 
(Rolls) VII. 335 Pe pope. .restored his felowes bisshoppes.. 
Crosses and rynges pat were to forehonde epee lv». 
yprined, L. privates ¢1400 Afol. Loli, 14 Nor pe kirk 
tnay not iustli prine be comyning of cristun men, nor taking 
of pe sacraments, ae N. Caaventer Achitophed 11, (1640) 
95 Sone inchanted Relicke to prive him safe tom danger. 

Hence + Pri-ving vé/. sb., depriving, privation, 

¢ 1380 Wveuir Ws. (1880) 267 Assentynge to hem..summe 
for dredo of curs, prinynge of heneficis & sclaundre & 
prisonynge & brennynge, ¢ rqza Hoccieve Learn to Die 
5° What mny profyte the lore of dyynge, Syn deeth noon 

auynge is but a pryuynge? ¢1440 Promp, Parvo. 414}2 
Privynge, privacio, “ ¢1460 G. Asuny Dicta Philos, 586 
Ner in a man errynge, peine deseruing, Ner in bym that 
hathe be of goode [ea 

Prive, obs. dial. form of (preve, PROVE, 

Privet! (pri-vét), Also 6-7 -ett(e, 7 -ate; 
8. 6 privy, -ie. [Instanced from 16the,: origin 
unknown; cf, the synonyms prim-print, primp, and 
prim. See Note below.] 

J. A bushy evergreen shrub, Ligustrunt vulgare 
(N.O. Ofeacez), a native of Enrope, pokes elliptic- 
Yanceolate smooth dark-green leaves, and clusters 
of small white flowers, succeeded by small shining 
black berries; much used for garden hedges. 

1543 Exvot, Ligustrum, this tree dothe growe in watry 
pes as wyllowes and salowes do, and bearith a blacke 

ruite lyke to an elder tree; they whiche doo take it for the 
bushe callyd Prinet, be moche deceyued. 1948 Tuanen 
Names “ Herbes Kjh, Ligustrum is called In..englishe 
Prim print or hough Eliote more boldely than 
Yernedly, defended the contrary. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 
xxv. 689 Privet isa hase plante, very seldome growin “geet. 

Bites: Yaeh crox Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 45 Cornowlee makes 
an hedge like privett. 3779 Mason Eng. Gard. m1, 114 
The hardy Thorn, Holly, or Box, Privet, or Pyracanth 1842 
Tennxvson Walking to Afail 48 A skin As clean and white 
4s privet when it flowers, 1859 W. S. CoLeman JVoodlands 
(1863) 333 The clustered white flowers of the Privet appear 
about midsummer, and are very ornamental, 

ti 1573 Lussen //156, (1878) 33 Set privie or rim, Set boxe 
like him. 192 in Lyly's Wks. aI. 433 The 3. and fast 
was 2 Snayl mount (spiral ascent , rising to foure circles of 
§reene prinie hedges, . 3 Barton Daffodils & Primroses 
3/a The borders round Rex, are set with prinic sweets, . 


riuet, t 


1891 
2. In southern U.S, = Swamp privet: see 3. 

1890 in Cent, Dici, 

3. With distinctive prefix, pried to other 
species of Ligustrum ; nlso, to other shrubs, chlefly 
evergreens, in some respect resembling the true 
Privet; ns Barren privet, RAammnus Alaternus, an 
evergreen shrub of S. Europe ; California, Japan, 
or Japanese privet, Ligustrum faponicum ; 
Egyptian privet, the Henna of the East, bearing 
panicles of small whlte sweet-scented flowers ; 
Evergreen privet, any evergreen species of the 
genus Ahamnus; Mook privet, the evergreen 
genus Pututyrea, N. O. Ofcacen: Jasmine Box; 
Swamp privet, Adcia ( Foresticra) acuminata, 
N.O. Oseacex, a small evergreen tree of the southem 
United States, of the same order as the Common 
Privet, and closely resembling it in general 
appearance. 

1597 Gerazoz Herbal un. liv. 1209 Of mocke Priuet, 
1 Phillyrea angustifolia. 1611 Corer., A laterne, fruitlesse, 
or barren Prinet. 1629 Paaxison Paradisus 603 Alaternus. 
The euer greene Priuet. 1678 Pururps (ed, 4) 3. v., There 
is also a sort called Mock-privet,in Latin Philyrea. 1760 
J. Lee /nérod, Bot. App. 24 i gl Sl Privet, Rhamnus, 
3866 Treas. Bot. pith Paw arren, RAaninus Ala- 
Lawsonia alba. [bid, 66s/2 Henna is 
the Persian name..in England it is often called Egyptian 
Privet, 3868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 197 
For. .easy propagation, and ample foliage of shining deep- 
§reen color, there is no plant superior to the Japan privet 
(Ligustrum Yaponicum), ral Nicholson's Diet, rand, 
Phillyrea,.. Jasmine Box; Mock Privet. 1901 Mowa Plant 
Life Alabama (Contrib, fr. U.S. National Herbarium VV) 
667 Swamp Prive. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as privet berry, blossont, 
bush, flower, hedge, leaf; privet-like, -scented adjs.; 
+ privet-fly, an old name of a Plume-moth, Prero- 


fernus. —, Egyptian, 


awk-moth whieh deposits its eggs on the privet ; 
80 privel-hawk eaterpillar. 

1688 R. Hotme A snoury 1. 81/2 *Privet Berries grow in 
bunches, and are nll black. 1870 Moaris £arthly Par, 1, 
t. 356 And there she stood ale ale as *privet hlossom is 
in 1a 1650 T. Baviy Merba Parietis 135 If all yonder 
regiments were hut so many “private bushes. 1572 in 
Fevillerat Revels QO. Edis. (1908) 165 Pinkes and "privett 
flowers, 1749 J. Martyn tr. Virg., Buc, n.18 The white 
Privet flowers drop on the ground [orig. alsa higustra 
cadunt), 1753 Cuamaers Cyc, Supp, "Privet/ly, in natural 
histery, tha name ef a species of fly very common on the 
shrub from whence it lies its name. “It is called the 
erinopterns, 1836 Kinny & Sp. Entomol, 11. xxx 266 
*Privet-hawkmoth (Sphinx i.igustri). 1859 W.S. Coreman 
Woodlands (1862) 133, The Privet. .being the chief food of 
the caterpillar of that very beautiful insect the Privet Hawk 
Moth. rs9x *Priuie hedges {see 1A}. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur, Leigh 1, 568 As green as any Privet-hedge a bird Might 
choose to build in. 383 Lanoor Afise. Wks. 1846 IT. 633 
Thro’ the pale-glimmering *privet-scented lane, 

(Note. rivet has been suggested to be n corrpption of 
“Srimet, x word erroneously said in Prior's Names of Plants 
to occur in the Grete Heréal as a name of the primrose; no 
such word occurs there. Another suggestion is that privet tle, 
Privie, are the same as othe ahr. and apelin to this 
shrub from its use in m ing hedges to cut offa private part 
of a garden, to conceal dung-heaps, etc.; but of this there 
is no evidence. Privet or Privett occurs more than once 
asa place-name in Hampshire, and the name ee floda, 
npp. in that county, is found in the O.E. Chron. ; but no con- 
nexion of this with the shruh is known. Prevet also occurs 
ina 13th c. deed, where it is doubtfat whether it is a proper 
name: s456 June 8 Ancient Deed P.R.O.A. 8635, In omnibus 
mariscis qui pertinent ad villam de Farlingetone [Farlington, 
Havant, HantsJexce to. .parcoet exceptocooperto de preuet 
et Crofta que fuit Rogen te Lun > que €st contra portam 
curie, If we had other evidence of the name of the bin 
ME., it would be tempting to render this ‘covert of privet’ 
(as is done in Catal. Anc. Deeds 902, IV. 339).) 

+ Privet 2, Oss. Also 6 provet. [Corruption 
of provel, from F. éprouvette, In 16th c. esprouvelle, 
f. ¢, esprouver to try, search out.] A surgical 
instrument for searching a wound; a probe. 

3397 A. M. tr. Guitlemean's Fr. Chirurg. bijh/a The 
Provet, or soundinge irone..we sounde the Sele of the 
fistle with this sounding irone. Zérd. biv b/a The Privet, 
or Needle to religate the fistles, 16id. 6/2 The bullet may 
be felt with the privet or searchinge iron, 

Privet, obs. form of Private, 


+ Privign. [ad. L. privign-us.) A stepson. 
(1605-6 B. Joxson Masque fyinen Wis, ora nole, 
riuigni, 


A Step-mother insulting op the a of her two 
Bacchus and Hercules.) 1654 Copaineton tr. Justine 
xxxvi 426 To be constituted by the people to be the guardian 
of Antiochus, the privign of Demetrius. 

Privilege (pri-viledz), sd. Forms: a, 2-4 
privi-, 4 privy-, pryve-, prevylegie. B. 3- 
privilege ; also 4-5 pryve-, 4-6 Preve-, previ-, 
prevy-, privy-, pryvi-, pryvy-, 4-8 Prive-, 5 
preva-, priva-, pryva-; 4 -liche, -lag, -leg, 
-legeo, 4-5 -lage, 5-8 -ledge, 6 -lidge, 7 -ledg. 
[In form privilegie (only ME.), ad. L. Privilégi-um 
a. bill or law in favour of or against nn individual ; 
later, a privilege, prerogative, f. pritv-us private, 
peculiar + lex, légem law; in form privilege, a, F, 
privilege, -lége(tathe. in Littzé),ad. L. brivilégium.] 

A. Forms: a, privilegie, etc. . 

a, [zor in Birch Cart, Sax. I. 156 Ic Ealdhelm brohte to 

Ine Mrecrert kynege nnd to Apelrede Myrcena kypege 


horus; privet hawk (-moth), a large species of 


PRIVILEGE. 


ag Brivilegia.) asigg O. E. Chron. an, 2137 {Land MS.) 
Jartin abbot ..for to Rome..and begat thare privilegics, 
1327 Sat. Consist. Courts in Pol. Songs (Camden) 157 Ant 
suggen he hath privilegie proud of the pe. ¢1380 Wecuie 
Set, Wks. 1. 13a Crist apperide to pes holy wommen, fer to 
Cons a privylegic to wommans kynde. fbid. 1. 281 

ignities and pryvelegies bat ben now grauntid bi be pope. 

B. privilege, etc.: see B. 

B. Signification. 

1. Rom. Antig, A special ordinance having refer- 
ence to an Individual. 

(Late in English: in Reman Law or Hist., or etymological.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 22/1 A Pryvalege, priuilegium, gMast 
Prinatus legen, 1548 Evyot Dict, Privileginnt. 2 lawe 
concernyng private persons, also n priuate or Spectall lawe, 
a prinilege. 1741 MiopLeron Cicero I. v. 339 It was not 
Properly n law, but what they called a privileges; or an 
act, to inflict penalties on a particular Citizen hy name, with- 
out any previous triaL 1799 Macktntosu Stud. Law Nat. 
50 Hole, Privilege, in Roman jurisprudence, means the 
exemption of one individual from the operation of a law. 

2. A right, advantage, o7 immunity granted to 
or enjoyed by a person, or a body or class of 
persons, beyond the common advantages of others B 
an exemption in a particular case from certain 
burdens or Habilities. 

@ 1154, etc. [see ALL 14.. Customs of Mation in Surtees 
Affse. (1888) 60 And as ae Prevalege of be Burgage. 
1 vNnEAa Sua Martit Wemen 207 Tied Tithat plesand 
prevelege to part quhen me Jikit. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (1531) 
42 To suche other as he hath graunted suche specyall 
preuylege. 25g ese A reop. (Ath.) 56 The priviledge 
and dignity o arming. 1776 Gianon Dec/. § FF. aive d. 
407 The privileges which had exalted Italy above the rank 
of the provinces, were no longer regarded. 1844 Wuittise 
Bridal of Pennae. Prel, 167 Pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, 
with the privileges .. and appurtenances, 1 Fuovpe 
Cesar iii. 26.A monopoly of privileges is always invidious. 

b. In extended sense: A apecial advantage or 
benefit; with reference to divine dispensations, 
natural advantages, gifts of fortune, ete. 

€1230 Sali Meid. 23 Pus feole privileges schenwed ful 
sutelliche hwucche beon be meidnes & sunadred ham fram 
be odre. 1340 Ayend. 15 In erpbe ne ys ruo holi man pet 
mo3e parfitliche be-nly alle pe mancres of renne. -wyb-ente 
special priuilege of grace. ¢ 1380 [see A.). 1754 Snertocn 
Disc, 1. viii. 227 To be the Children of God is the greatest 
freee under the Gospel. 1781 Grason Dec? § FF. xxvii. 

Il. 31 The privileges of Christianity, temporal as well as 
spiritual, were confined to the true believers. 1849 Macautay 

ist. Eng, vi. 11. 69 To sit near him at the theatre, and to 
hear his criticisms on a new play, was regarded as a privi- 
lege, 186a Staxey Yew, Ch. (1877) 1. xix. 370 All the Rreater 
Prophets claimed, and most of then enjoyed, the privilege 
of married life, 4 ; i 

tea A apeoe distinction ; a speciality. Ods, 

63375 Se. Leg, Saints xxii. (Laurentius) 790 Vmang al 
others als had he specialis Dron plece thre. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. 1%. xxxi, (Bodl. MS.), The prenyleges of 
le daie [Good Friday] were offringe of criste, spoillinge of 

elle, and eke ouercomynge of debe. /3rd. xitt, ix, Pis ryner 
Uordan} hap manye rinyleges for it departep pe contrey 
of rizt belened man fro be contrey of myshilened men, for 
he departeb Jewry and Arabia. an 

td. An advantage yielded, superiority, pre- 
eminence. Oés, 

191 Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, mi. 1st, | would sen his heart 
out, ere the Priest Should ener get that priuiledge of me. 

e. WATER PRIVILEGE, 

3. A privileged position; the possession of an 
advantage over others or another, 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 152 Largesse it is, whos privi- 
legge Ther mai non Avarice abregge. ¢31400 Desir. Troy 
140 Lest he put bym from priuelage & his place toke, 
€ 3450 Pistil? of Susan 33 (ingilby MS.) Prestes hye 
of priuylage were praysed saune pere. 1661 T. Norton 
Caboin®. inst. 1v. 28b, Abbaties and prieries are genen to 
very boyes, by privilege, that is to say, v4 common and 
vsuall custome. ¢ 1586 Cress Pemaroxz /s, cxxxtx, xv, 
From this necessity {death}... No priviledge exemptes. 1647 
Cowrey Mistr. Bathing in River v, As in the 
No priviledge dest know Above th' impurest streams that 
thither flow. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison IV. xx. 150 A... 
man, who wants to assume airs of ivilege, and thinks be 
has a right to be impertinent, 1861 Mi Utitit. iii, 48 
Inequalities of tegal privilege between individuals or classes, 

4. The special right or immunity attaching to 
some office, rank, or station ; prerogative, 


The privilege, the royal Prerogative. Privilege of clergy 
= benefit of clergy; see CLeacy 6. Privilege of Parliament, 


the Immunities enjoyed hy either house o: liament, or by, 
individual members, as such) as freedom o! speech, freedom 
from arrest in civil matters, the power of committing persons 
to prison ; similarly of other lagislativeassemblies; so Prive 
lege of peerage, of peers. 

21238 Ancr, X. 160 In onliche stude he biget peos preo 
bigeaten, privilege of Prechur, merit of martirdom, & 
meidenes mede, @ t340 Hamrore Psalter xix, 6 Pat ae 
Ppryuclege of criste — snne. . 3390 Gower Conf. I. 7 The 
privilege of regalie Was sauf. €1450 Godstow Reg. 29 All 
these y: kynge Stephyn by the Priuilege of hys regal 

wer habe strenghyd & confermid. 1513 Mors Rick. /72, 

Vks. 49/1 Muche of this mischiefe..myghte bee amended, 
with greate thank of god and no hreache of the priueledge. 
1588 Lamsarpe Liven, iv. xiv. 561 In all other cases..the 
prisoner may enjoy the Priviledge of Clergie. 1641 Pro- 
Sestation of Parlt, 3 & 4 May (Long Parliament, J A. B, 
do.. promise, vow, and protest, to maintain and defend... 
the power and privileges of Parliament. 1643 in Whitelocke 
Afem, (1732) 53/1 The House [of Commons] was ip a@ great 
disorder, crying aloud many of them together, Privilere, 
Privtle 1642 in Clarendon //ist, Red. 1v. $157 In his 
{the King's] ¢ through the city, the rude Nee. 
crying out, Drvile e of parliament, privilege of parline 
ment’, 1642 Laup Viazy4 Jan., His Majesty went into the 


PRIVILEGE, 


House of Commons, snd demanded the persons of (five 
members]..great stir was made about this breach of the 
privileges of Parliament. 1663 Flagellum or O. Cronvwell 
(1672) 29 Secured from an pee ata by his preaige 
as a Member. 1 Tryal Bps, x4 t is the riviledge 
af the Peersof England. 1765 Bracxstonr Cov, 1, x63 
Ap observation, that the principal privilege of parliament 
consisted in this, that its privileges were not certainly 
known ta any but the parliament itself, 1827 Hannan 
Const, Hist, (1876) ILL xiti. 23 The commons voted Skinner 
into custody for a breach of privilege. 1840 RIcHARoson 
Dic?, Suppl. s. Ver Privilege is in common speech applied 
in contradistinctian to Prerogative. As the Privileges of 
the Commons, the Prerogative of the Crown. 1863 H. Cox 
Inslit, ix, 204 A peeris, by the privilege of peerage, always 
exempt from such arrest. 1883 Chambers’ Encycl. 8.¥. 
Peer, The House of Lords, on the report of a Committee 
af Privileges, held that he (Baron Vy 
entitled to sit and vote in parliament. Jig. 1840 Loncr. 
Sp. Stud... i, Lara...1 think the girl extremely beautiful. 
Don C. Almost beyond the privilege af woman ! 

b. Bill of privilege, a petition of a peer demand- 
ing to be tried by his peers. Writ of privilege, 
a writ to deliver a privileged person from custody 
when arrested in a civil suit. 

1483 Cal, Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 277 Gyff any men 
within the seid cittie will sywe eay wryttis of privelage. 
1607 CoweLt 1aterpr. 8. Ve rit, A writ of priviledge is that 
which a priuiledged person Mae to the court, for his 
exemption, by reason af some priviledge. 1727-41 CRAMAERS 
Cyel. s.v., A person belonging to the court af chancery 
cannot he sued in uy ather court, certain cases excepted; 
and if he be, he may remave it hy writ of privilege. 1763 
Cuvrcnity Author 149 Who would a bill of privilege prefer, 
And treat a Poet, like a Creditor. 

5. R. C. CA. A speeial ordinance issued hy the 
pope, granting exemption in the case of all such 
acts as are necessary for the purpose for which it 
is obtained ; cf. DispENsATion 8. 

01394 P. PL Crede 467 (The frinrs) purchasep hem pryuy- 
lege of popes at Rome. ¢ 1400 4 Laren 12 Pei pat per- 
suen for indulgencs, exempcouns, & prineylegs, sey how bei 
geyt nowt wib aut bying. ¢14qa5 Eng. Cong. (rel. go The 

‘arme of wey preuyleges, as thay wer endyted yn the Court 

of Rome a lJatyne, ne myght [nat _comly setten yn Eng- 
lyshe. 188s Cath, Dict, s. v.. A private enactment, grant. 
ing some special benefit or favour, against or autside the 
law...A privilege may be granted by word of mouth as 
wellas bydeed. i 

b. transf. A licence, permission. 

1715 Pore iad 1. 385 Has foul reproach a privilege from 
Heaven? 2 z 

6. A grant to an individual, corporation, com- 
mnnity, or place, of special Ane or immunities, 
sometimes to the prejudice of the general right ; 
a franchise, monopoly, patent; ‘+ sfec. the sole 
right of printing or publishing a book or the like 
(formerly often signified by the Latin phr. Cz 
privilegio imprimendt solum). 

1387 Taevisa Higder (Rolls) 11. 45 (MS. «) Belinus be 
kyng .. made foure hige kyng weies i-priueleged wip al 


Paes 1530 Royai Priv. in Palsgr. 10 The Kynges 
races Pryvilege. Here foloweth the copy of the Kynges 
Graces pryvilege, graunted unto the authour for the space 


of sevyn yeres...Our favorable letters af privilege. 1540 
Coveaoate Confit. Standish To Rdr.{1547) aij b, The shame 
is It of all Englande, that vnder his (the king's) priuilege 
anye erroneous, contentious, ar slaunderaus bale or papyre 
shalde be prynted. 1579 Expos. Terms Law 161/1 Priui- 
ledges are lyberties and fraunchises graunted to an Office, 
apie towne, or mannour, by the Ginsre great charter, 
letters patentes, or ucte af Parliament. 1593 Nasne 2. Peni- 
desse 19 b, The Printer..wer best to geta priniledge hetimes, 
Adimprimendum solunt. 1598 in D'Isracli Cur. Lit, (1866, 
331/1 Of the antiquitie, etimologie, and priviledges of parishes 
in Englande. 1607 Cowetn duterpr. s.v., A personall 
Priuiledge is that, which is graunted ta any person, either 
against, or heside the course of the cammon law:..A priui- 
ledge reall is that, which is graunted ta a place, as ta the Vni- 
uersities, that none of either may he called ta Westm. hall, 
any contract made within their owne precincts. 1685 
Petty Las? Will in Tracts (1769) p. vii, The copper-plates 
for the maps of Ireland with the king's privilege, which 1 
rate at rool. ann. x753 N. Toratano Ganer. Sore 
Throat 116 The French Book was also published by Privi- 
lege of the King of France. 1890 Fiske Civ. Govt, U.S. 
vi. 150 The charter of Maryland conferred upon Lord Balti- 
more the mast extensive privileges ever bestowed by the 
British crown upon any fables, 

13 eS a ppent oi deed by which this is granted. 

18 Haram Mz. es Tov. 1n the famous privi 

of Austria granted by Frederic iZ 1156, er 

+7, The right of affording security from arrest, 


attached to certain places; the right of asylum or 
sanctuary, Ods. 

1387 Taevisa /igden (Rolls) 111. 2 is i 
priueliche and fredom (orig, A ie Bld rh ea 
temples, 1485 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 291/2 He was faine..to 
take tuition and priviledge of the Seinctuarie of Glouc’. 
1513 More Rick. 111, Wks. 46/1 It would bee..to the.. 
hyghe dyspleasure of Godde, yf the priueledge of that holye 
place should nowe bee hroken, 1504 SHans, Rick. /7/, 111. 
1. 41 God forbid We should infringe the hol Priuiledge Of 
blessed Sanctuarie. 1648 Gace West Jnd. Table, The privi- 
ledge of a great river, called Lempa, dividing the Countrey 
of St. Salvador, and Nicaragua. (Cf. Parvireceo ff. c.) 
1683 Brit. Spec.24 That the Wayes leading to the Temples; 
and the Roads of Great Cities, should have like Privile ges. 

8. attrib. and Comd., as privilege debate (sense 
4 above), /eave (LEAVE sé. 1 €), pafer (PAPER 56, 
7.4); -fass (Pass sb.2 8d), system, ticket; + privi- 
lege book, a book issued with the royal privilege ; 
privilege cab, 2 cab admitted to sland for hire in 


ensleydale) was not | 


37 
| ore places for adulteries. 
| Saved (1886) 18 He [Christ] had a miad..to privilege the 


1892 


; some private place (esp. a railway station) from 
which other cabs are exeluded. 

1607 in Plomer Aésir. Wills ef Printers (1903) 42 The 
“priviledge books guiers and bindings at the price paid 
for them. 1906 ee Gaz. 3 Aug. 4/3 All are agreed.. 
that the *privilege-cab system el to be abolished. 1896 
Daily News 22 ‘ioe 7/3 Many of the “privilege cabdrivers 
. €had preferred to throw up their privilege and cast in their 
lot with the Union of their trade. 1899 Westni. Gaz. 
2 Sept. 4/3 It was decided in a “privilege debate in the 
Hause of Commons in 1830 that a solicitor in Fema 
practice cannot occupy a seat in the House. 190 lbid 

12 July 2/1 She was marrying an officer home an *privi- 
lege leave, and they had_to be back in India by a given 
date. 1825 Gentil, Mag. XCV.1.6 A free person of colour 
is now entitled to give evidence against a white, in any 
Court of Justice, upon producing his *privilege papers. 
1897 Vestn. Gat. 15 Feb. 5/3 The *privilege ticket system, 
by which the employés of every railway campany were 
enabled ta travel over all parts of the Kingdom, or at an 
rnte over all the leading lines, at..ane-half of a single third- 
class fare for the double journey. 


Privilege (pri-vilédz), v. [nd. F. privildgier 
(13th c, in Littré), ad. med.L, privilégi-dre (1190-3 
in Hoveden), f. priviléginm : see prec.] 

1. trans. To invest with a privilege or privileges; 
to grant a particnlar at or immunity to; to 
benefit or favour specially; to invest (a thing) 


| with special honourable distinctions. 


[ax193 in Roger of Hoveden's Chron. (Ralls) 11]. 74 
Summus pontifex privilegiavit Hugonem Dunelmensem 
episcopum.) 13.. [see Paivitecine below]. ¢ 1386 Craucee 
Pars. T.? 965 Certes it [the pater noster] is priuyleged of 
thre thynges in his dignytee, for which it is moore digne 
than any oother preyere, 1387 (see Patvitece 56,6], 1483 


| Cath. Angl.292/1 To Privalege (A. Pryuelege), prixilegiare, 


| 1547 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 78 Oure Saverane Lady 
privelegis and grantis to thaim that thai may enter within 
thre termes. 1597 Braro YAeatre God's Fudgem, (1612) 
How infamous a thing it is..to priviledge and allow 
1688 Bunvan Jerus. Sinner 


worst of sinners with the first offer of mercy. 1769 Biack- 
stane Comm, IV. ii. 22 The law of England does in some 
cases privilege nn infant, under the age of twenty-one, as to 
common misdemesnars. 1795 SouTHEY Foan of Are vt. 240 
Let this woman who believes her name Muay privilege her 


herald, see the fire Consume him. 1885 Pall Mali G. 


16 May 2/1 They are certainly privileged institutions, and 
if the country wants universities at all it must ‘privilege’ 
them. 1896 Daily News 24 Sept. 7/5 (keading) Privileged 
cabs. /éid,, We do not privilege any vehicle unless it is 
a good one and the driver a stendy and respectable man. | 

+b. ref. To avail oneself of a privilege (in 
quot., to take sanctuary). Ods, rare. 

r60z Waanza 4/5, Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 He allured out 
of Sanctuarie his fiue Neeces.. who with the Queene- 
Mother. .bad of long time priuiledged themselues there, 

2. To authorize, license (what is otherwise for- 
bidden or wrong); to justify, excuse. 

1592 Damier Compl. Rosamond ci, Kings cannat privilege 
what God forbade. 1605 Load, Prodigal1.i, His youth may 
priviledge his wantonnesse. a 1668 Davenant ews J*, Pli- 
mouth w. i, This Priviledges cowardize, to wrong true valour, 
I Beackstone Conn 1V. ii, 26 The law of England.. 
wilf not suffer any man thus to privilege ane crime hy another 
[i e. hy pleading drunkenness, 

_3. To give (a person, ete.) special freedom or 
immunity fro some liability or burden to which 
others are subject; to exempt. 

1542 Upart Eras. Apoph. 255b, He was exempted. .or 
pauilesed from Bentyre maner offices af charge. ire 

ACON Ess. eee th.) 16 Some thinges are priuiledged 
from iest. a1614 P, Linie Pwo Sern, (1619) 34 Though 
women be priviledged from bearing of armes. 1718 Lapv 
M. W. Montacu Let. to C’tess Mar 10 Mar., She repre- 
sented to him.. that she was privileged from this misfortune. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 431 Representatives are privi- 
leged from arrests or mesne process, 1848 WHaaton Law 
Lex, s.v., Barristers are privileged from arrest exndo, 
sorando ei redeundo, going to, coming from, and abiding 
in court..: so clergymen as to divine service. 

llence Pri*vileging v4/. sé.; also Pri‘vileger, 
one who grants a privilege or privileges. 

13.. Cursor M, 25044 (Cott.) Cros it beres 0 mani thing, O 
cristen men be priveleging. 1587 Haazison England 1. xii. 
G5fe in Holinshed, King Athelstane is taken here for the 
¢ iefe priuileger of the tawae, 

Privileged (pri-vilédgzd), A7. a. [f. prec. vd. 
or sb. +-ED.] Invested with or enjoying certain 
privileges or immunities. a. Of things. 

Privileged altar, in R.C. Ch. see quot. 1885. Privi- 
leged communication, in Law, (a) a communication 
which a witaess cannot be legally compelled to divulge ; (4) a 
communicatian made between such persons and in such 
Circumstances that it is not actionable, unless made with 
malice. Privileged cab: see Parvitece sé, 8 Privi- 
leged debt, a debt having a prior claim to satisfaction. 
Privileged deed, in Sc. Law,a deed which is valid without 
witnesses" signatures, a5 a holograph deed. Privileged 
share, stock, preference stock: cf, quot. 1842 s.v. Pars 
FRAENCE 8 Privileged summons: see quot. 1838. 
Privileged villeinage, a form of villeinnge in which the 
Service was defined, as distinguished from pure villeinage. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De Propr. Rerum xv. \xxxvii. 
(Tollem. MS.}, These herbes were preuelegid, bat pe liknesse 
of hem were worpi to be set in tokenynge and figure in be 
crowne and mytoure of be chef preste, 1477 Rolls of Parit. 
VI. 1825/2 In pryvat and pryvile ae. 1588 Marpreé. 
Efist, (Arb.) 41 In other priuiledged English translations it 
is, And they {etc.). 1590 Swinauana Testaments 24h, 

Priuileged testamentes are those, which are enriched with 
some special freedome or henefit, contrarie to the common 
course of law. /did. 25 Of priuiledged testamentes there 


PRIVIMENT. 


are three sortes,..a testament made by a Souldier, a testa- 
meut made by a father amangest his children, and a testa. 
ment made for good and ly vses, 17a7-41 CHAmMaras 
Cych. s.v. Debt, Privileged Debt, is that which must be 
satisfied before all others; as, the king's tax, &c. 1838 W. 
Bet Dict. Law Scot., Privileged Debts are those which 
humanity has rendered preferable on the funds af a deceased 
person, aod which an executor may pay without decree; as, 
1. Sickbed and funeral expenses... 2. Mournings for the 
widow [etc.]. 3. A year’s rent of the house, and servants’ 
wages since the last term, /did., Privileged Deeds. A 
legal deed requires certain statutory solemnities; but, 
from this rule, exceptions have been made in favour of 
certain deeds and writings an grounds of necessity or 
expediency. Jbid., Privileged Summonses,-.a class of 
summonses in which, from the nature of the cause of action, 
the ordinary tnduciz..are shortened, 1843 R. J. Gaaves 
Syst. Clin. Med. \utrod. Lect. 2 note, The Meath Hospital 
became for several years a privileged hospital. 1884 S¢. 
Fames Gaz. 22 Aug. 7/2 Guaranteed, privileged, and de- 
benture stocks were less strong than of late, 1885 Cath. Dict, 
Privileged aliar, (1) An altar..by visiting which certain 
indulgences may be gained. (2) An altar at which Votive 
Masses may be said even an certain feasts which are doubles, 
.-(3) Altars with a plenary indulgence for one soul in purga- 
tory attached to all Masses said at them for the dead. 1896 
Privileged cab [see Parvitece v. 1). 
b. Of persons. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xxiii. 50, 1 of men priuvelegid 
speek, for lay of godis lufe in to gostly songis ar heuenly 
sound hehaldandly for to be takyn. a 1548 Haru Chron., 
Edw. V to He nether is nor can bee a sanctuarye or 
privileged man. 1768 Biacxstone Comat. 111. 33 Where 
a scholar or privileged person is ane of the parties. 1833 
Auson Hist, Europe (1849) 1. i. § 16. 62 The descendants of 
the freemen in one age become the privileged arder in the 
next. 1888 Buacon Lives 12 Gd, Men 1. v 78 He was 
scarcely ever seen except hy a privileged few. 

c. Having the privilege of sanctnary attached to 
it. ? Obs. 

r60x Houtano Pliny 1. 108 ae Ag lace for all 
fugitives. 1648 Gace West [nd. xxi 184 This River is 
privileged in this manner, that if a man commit any hainous 
crime or murther an [either] side. if hee can flie to get over 
this River, he is free as iong as hee liveth on the other side. 

+ Pri-vilegement. Ods. rare. [f. Privibece v. 
+-MENT.] The granting of (ecclesiaslical) privilege. 

¢1470 Haanine Chron. cxtu. x, Thus stode this lande.. 
Hole enterdite from all holy sacramentes, That none was 
done, without priuelegementes. 

+ Privilegiate, 7f/. a. and sb. Ods. rare. 
Also 7 -at. [ad. med.L. privilégiat-us, pa. pple. 
of privilégidre: see PRiviece v.] a. Ppl. a. 
Privileged. b. sd. A privileged person. So 
+ Privile'giate v., to privilege. 

¢rsss Haarsrieto Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 229 The 
see apostolic of Rame .. is ever in such matters excepted 
and privilegiated, 1640 Bastwick Lord Sfs. vii. Fivb, As 
if they had the Spirit of Infallibility, and were..the anely 
Privi egiats nottaerre. 1658 Manton ExA. Fude 3 Wks. 1871 
V. 95 None have a special and privilegiate call fram heaven. 

+ Privile-gious, a. Oés. rare—*, [f. L. privi- 
Jégi-um PRIVILEGE +-0U3.] Having privilege (iu 
quot., of sanctuary); privileged. 

1599 R. Lincne Anc, Fic?. Biv, Whatsoeuer..had fled ta 
hes priuelegious places, had ben freed from any pursuing 

anger. | oh pees g 

Privily (privili), adv. Now arch. or literary. 
Forms as in Privy (also 4-6 priva-, preva-, 5 
pryva-, 6 Sc. preeve-, Sc. prefa-); with 3-4 
cliche, 4-8 -lich ; 4-5 worth. -lik, -like; 4--ly 
Ge -le, 4-6 -lie). [f. Privya.+-ty?,] 

. In a privy manner; not openly or publicly ; 
secretly, Da ; stealthily; craftily. 

cxzg0 Beket 25 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 2 Priueliche hea dude 
for Gilebert Avantages manie and fele. «1300 Cursor Jf. 
11152 (Cott.) He..tak his redd al for to fle riuelik [2 77. 

reuili, previly)] and latt hir be. 13.. Aude St. Benct,20 
Privelike man sal amoneste pam, pat tay amende paim. 
¢1386 Cnaucer Frankl. 7, 388 His brother weepe and 
wayled pryuely [z. 77. pryuyly, priuyly, prively, oes 
1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 737 Wold ye thus preualy marder 
aman? 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ti. 5 Preuvelich he went 
hym from the kynges court. 1826 Tinpavz Yokn vii. 10 
‘Then went he also vppe vnto the feast, nott apenly: but as 
it were preuely [Wvcttr in pryuei, r61z in secret]. 1535 
Srewaat Cron. Sco?. (Ralls) I. 179 3it,prefalie on 3aw tha 
wan the feild. 1339 Brats (Gr) fait. t 19 He was mynded 
preuely to departe from her [Tinpare to put her awaye 
secretly, r6rz priuily]. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 45 
That nothing of Wecihensebe taught priuely ar openly, 
1s82 Stanvuuast 2neis ut (Arb.) 72 This Polydor... Pree- 
uelye by Priamus.. Too king Treicius was sent. 1688 
Evetyn Mem, 2 Dec., The Prince of Wales and greate 
treasure sent privily to Portsmouth. 1869 Freeman Worm. 
Cong. MI. xiii. 57 He took him aside, and told him the 
news privily and briefly. 3884 Tennyson Fascon 1. 1. 41, 1 
left it privy At Florence, in her palace. 

+b. Closely, so as to conceal. Obs. rare". 

1440 Alphabet of Tales 150 He ,. putt aim in small 
boystis, & selid paim privalie & gaff baim; and pai tuke paim. 

+2. In a private station or rank, Os. rare. 

31387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) 111, 139 Pan Ayng. .zaf 
his douster to a symple kny3t pat was priucleche i-bore. 

+ Priviment, adv. Os. Also 3 privee-, 4 
Prive-, privie-,6 pryvy-. [ME. priveement, a. 
OF. prive?ment (Rom. type *privatamente), mod.F. 
privément, adv. f. privé Privy @.] = PRIVILY ade. 
3. Priviment enseint; see ENCEINTE a. , 

azaxs Ancr. R. 146 Pi gode werc pet tu hefdest idon 
priueement. /did. 154 Peo bet beod priuiment ham one. 
€1380 St, Augustine 590 in Horstm. Altengt. Leg. (1878) 7" 
He. .him isent Toa place, to bihud priuement, 1546 Test. 


PRIVISANT. 


Ebor, (Surtees) V1. 247 Also yf dame Marie, my wif, be 
revimentincent. rsg9 IVit/lo/G. Taylard (Somerset Ho.), 
Vim wife be pryvyment insentid w'a man childe. a x65 
Sia H, Fincn Law (1636) 34 Aman hath issue a daughter, 
and leaueth his wife priuiment inseint. 
+ Privisant, a. Ods. rare—'". Also 5 pryui- 
sant. (Form and meaniag obscure: perh, erron,) 
e1qzs Eng. Cong. Iret, 80 Pe crye arose, & Reymond (as 
man that euer was formost redy) went naftyr, with ono 
inisant (Raw, fi Se pega man an hors wyth hym 
[Girsidus tatellite guodam comitatus eguesiri}, 

Privit, obs. form of Private, 

+ Privitate. Sc, Obs. rare. [app. ad. L. type 
“privitatent + sec next.] = next, 1b. 

1549 Compl. Scol. xiii, rr1 Cause that the counsel of 
ingland gettis sa haisty aduertessing of the priuitate that is 
amang the lordis of scotland. 

Privity (pri-viti). Now chiefly éeckn. (in 
Law, etc.). Forms: 3-5 privete, -vite (also 
4-6 pre-; 3-5 -V¥-, 4-5 -vo-, -va-; -tee); 5-7 
privitio, 6- privity. [ME. privete, -ife, a. OF. 
privelé, aid @ 1200 in Godef.) privacy, a secret, 
etc., ad. Lt ‘privitds, -Gtent, abstr. n. f. priv-us 
private, peculiar: see -rry.] 

+1. A thing that is kept hidden or sccret. a, 
A divine or heavenly mystery; a secret of nature. 
The book of privity ( privities),the A ele Obs. 

airs Ancr. R.154, | bode me ivint bet God his derne 
runes, & his heouenliche prinitez scheawede his leoue freond. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af. 23193 Als sais be bok in priuete [v. x. of 
private], Pat to sant Iohn was scaud to se ¢1380 Wycuir 
Wks, (1880) 309 Jon ecuaungelist spak..in his book of 
on 1382 — Mat? xiii. 11 To 30u it is jonen for to 

nowe the mysterie, or priuyte, of the kyngdam of 
henenes, ¢1x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 6: In spirit he 
was rauischt intill heuen, whare he sawe heuenly prineter. 
1470 Bk, Quintess. § pis is a passyng souereyn priuytee. 
b. A secret matter, design, purpose, or plan; 
a secret. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, = (Cott.) Pe wijf.. For noiber for 
lune, dredes, ne au, Dos man his priuetes to scan. 1375 
Bareour Bruce x, 161 [He] schew till sum his preuate. 
1382 Wveutr Prov, xx. 19 To hym that openeth priuetes, 
and_ goth gilendeli, and 5s) feet abrod his lippis. rg58 
in Feuillerat Revels QO. Eliz. (1908) 8 marg., A Privitie lo 
be amongest the officers. 1567 GoLoinc Ovid's Met. vit. 
157 © trustie time of night Most faithfull unto privities, 
x625 K, Lonotr.Barclay's Argenis 268,1..did willingly scorn 
the danger which that hope and privity might afford. E 

+c. One’s private thought or counsel; private 
business; personal affairs. Ods. 

é1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1, 22/116 Whon he him schewede 
here so muche of his priuyte. 1300 Cursor AL. 2748 (Cott.) 
Fra Ps wil i noght helle mi priueté. 1375 Baasoua Bruce v. 
s72 The king..richt towart thair cowert gais .. For till do 
thar his prenate. c1430 Lvpc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
166 He is a fuole,'whiche to every wight Tellithe his coun- 
sail and his privité. 1 Spensea F, Q. tv. ix. 1g Yet 
neither shewed to other their hearts privity. : 

2. The condition of being private; privacy, 
seclusion, rclirement ; concealment, secrecy ; chiefly 
in phr. 2 privity, in privacy, in private. Ods. 

azag Ancr. R. 146 Riht hond is god were & bosum is 
priuite. /dfd. 152 Niht,ich cleopie priuite. c1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 65/409 Ase Moyses opon synay was bi olde dawe 
Fourti daizes in priuete. a@1300 Cursor Af, 16271 (Cott.) 
Noght als in priueti (v.77. priuite, prinete, previte] i sai, 
Bot in yur aller sight. ¢zg00 Maunbev. (Roxb.) xv. 69 He 
wald speke with me in priuetee betwene vs twa, 1528 Rov 
Rede me wu. (Arb.) 101 Happely they do it in prevete. 
a1661 Furie Worthies, Oxford. (1662) 1. 338 Being 
ambitious of Privity and Concealment. ns ‘pied 

+3. Private or secret fellowship; intimacy, 


familiarity. Ods. 

a1240 Ureisun in Coit. Hons. 185 Ich nabbe no mong, 
ne felawscipe, ne priuete, wip be world. Gowea Conf. 
III, 289 The question. .toucheth al the privete Betwen thin 
oghne child and thee. axzggo Kxt, de la Tour (1906) 119 
And bare hem more favour and priuete thanne vnto her 
owne frendes, 1485 Caxton Paris §& V. 37 The prynete 
and promesse that he had wyth enne. 

4, The private parts. Chiefly in 2 Now rare. 

€1375 Se. Leg, Saints ii, (Paul) 71a Ay as men war hyr 
scherand Pai prewetes. ¢ 1386 CuaucEr Afonk's T. cat 
His Mantel ouer hise hypes caste he For no man sholde 
seen his priuctee. cxggo Cov. Afyst. ii. (Shaks. Soc.) 27 
QOure pore prevytés ffor to hede, Summe yege levys fayn 
wolde I fynde. rggg W. Watruman Fardle Facions 1. i. 
4% The moste part of them..go naked? conering their 
ie with shiepestayles. 1713 Heaanz Collect, (O.11.S.) 

V.a17 One Hand she holds up, peels y® right one, the left 
upon her Privities. 1824-34 Good's tudy Afed. (ed. 4) 11. 
405 The inflammations that are stated to have fallen upon 
the privities. frans/. 1604'l'. M. Black Bh in Middleton's 
Ws, (Bullen) VIII, 24 The bare privities of the stone-walls 
were hid with two pieces of painted clath, 3 

5. The fact of being privy to something ; partici- 
pation in the knowledge of something private or 
secret, usnally implying concnrrence or consent; 
private knowledge or cognizance. 

1360 Daus tr. Sletdans's Comut. 103 And by the Empe- 
rours priuitie, moue a reconciliation & to treate with hym of 
fyue th ynges. 1§87 Freminc Contin, Holtnshed W1. 1374/1 

€ vnderstood matters were determined in France without 
his priuitie. 21693 Lp. Detamer Wés, (1694) 75 That 
which makes a Man guilty of Treason or any other Crime 
is his Privity or Consent to it. 1790 Patev Hore Paxd. i2 
Without any direct privity or communication with each 
other. r8g0 Meaivatr Rom, Lg. (1865) 1. iii 113 Antonius 
was suspected of privity to their designs. 1877 T. D. 
Wootsey Pol. Science § 114. 1. 358 Mere Privity..without 
active concurrence in some offences is a crime. 

Vow. VII. 
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6. Law, Any relatlon between two parties re- 
cognized by law, e.g. that of blood, covenant, 
tenure, lease, service, etc.; matual interest in any 
transaction or thing. 

1§33 Fitznera, Surv. 25 Bytwene the lorde and hym that 
dyed there was no mance of priuyte of bargayn or couy- 
naunt. a Dial, on Laws Eng. wu. xiix. (1638) 154 
Thongh the Law for the privity of blood that is between 
them suffer him to have a disadvantage. 944 tr. Litfle- 
ton's Tenures (1574) 106 The release shalbe vaide, for this 
that there na priutty was betwene me & the tenant for terme 
he 1670 Biount Law Dict.s. v., If there be a Lord 
and Tenant, and the Tenant holds of the Lord by certain 
services, there is a privity between them in respect of the 
lennre. 1766 Brackstone Comm. IL, xx. 325 In both these 
cases there must be a privity of estate between the relesso: 
and relessee, 1818 Ceutse Digesi (ed. 2) V. 185 The privity 
must be both in blood and estate, for privity in blood onl 
will not be sufficlent [to make a fine bar an estate tail}. 
1844 Wittams Xeal Prop, (1877) 407 Between him (the 
lessor) and the anderlessee, no privity is said to ezist. 

7. Comdé,, as + privity-walk, a private walk. 

1600 Look About You xxviii. in Hazl Dodsiey VII. 471 
My lady gentlewoman is even here in her privity-walk, 

Privy (pri'vi), 4., sb. (adv.) arch. or techn. (in 
Law, etc.). Forms: 3~ pri-, 4-6 pry-, pre-; 
3-6 (7) -ve (4 Sc. -we); 4 -vel, -vele, 4-5 -veo, 
-vay (5 Sc. -way), 4-6 -voy, -veye (5 -vey3e, 
Se. -wey), 5-7 -vie; 4- privy (4 previ, 4-6 
pry-, prevy; 5 Sc. prewy, 5-6 preva 36 pri-, 
pre-, pryvye ; 7 privi). oes prive, privy, ete., 
a. I. privé (tath c. in Littré) private, tame; as sb. 
in OF. a familiar friend, a private place:—L. 
privatus : sce PRIVATE, a later donblet of the same 
word, directly from L.; but in sense-development 
the two words do not mun parallel.] 

A. adj. 

I. +1. That is of one’s own private circle or 
companionship ; intimate, familiar; = Private a. 
Io, In later quots. with admixture of sense 4. Ods, 

@1a25 Ancr, R. 168 Hwui 3¢ habbed bene world ivlowen 
- pet is, norte beon priue mid ure Louerde. ¢ rzgo S. Eng. 


Leg. J. 97/180 Sire porfirie, bat was hire prine kny3t. 
1303 R. Beaunne Haadh Synne 497 Pey pat beyn with god 
pryue. 13.. A. £. Alitt, P. B. 1748 As to be prynce 


Pryuyest prened pe prydde. 1375 Baanour Bruce 1x. 22 
Sum of his preue men. 1450 Teen Dk. Suffolk Fie 
(Rolls of Parle. V. 179/1), ‘Uhe seid Duke..seid..that he 
-coude remeve fro fe seid Frenssh Kyng the pryvyest 
man of his Counseill, yfhe wold. 1485 Caxton Paris § V. 4 
Hyr damoysel and ae felowe. 2535 Cranmee in Ellis 
Orig, Lett, Ser. u. U1. 6b Servant unta the Cardinall..& 
more privy with him of all Secrets than any other about him, 
1644 ace ‘dem. Bucer zxxvii. Wks. 1851 [V. 327 If 
she be privie with those that plot against the State. a 1645 
Featey in Fuller Ade! Rediv., Fewed (1867) 1. 358 Zuinglius 
Peter Martyr,..Lavater, Gesner, and other privy pastors o 
the Reformed churches beyond the seas, 

+b. Of aa animal: Familiar with maa; domes- 


ticated, tame, Ods. rare. 

1340 Ayend. 230 Pe priue cat bezengb ofte his scin, ¢1410 
Master of Game (MS, Digby 182) vi, Nor neuer shall he be 
so pryue.. but he shall loke hider and peder forto looke if 
he may doo any harme, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv, axa Pryue and tame as a culnere. 

+c. Sexually intimate. Os. rare, 

e400 Rom. Rose 5964 So dyvers and so many ther be 
That with my modir (Venus) have be privee. J 

+2. Of or pertaining exclusively to a particular 
person or persons; one’s own; = PRIVATE @. 5; of 
an attendant, ete., personal. Ods. exc. in Privy 
CHAMBER, COUNCIL, COUNSELLOR, SEAL. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 10432 Sco had a maiden hight vtaine, 
Pat was hir priue [v.>. preue] chambur-laine. ¢x305 Sé. 
Dunstan 6o in £. E. P. (1862) 36 Seint Dunstan..nolde bi 
his wille no tyme idel beo A prinei smybpe bi his celle he 

an him biseo, 13.. K. Adis. 4497 (Bodl. MS.) Weleaway 

allas For Archelaus, and Salome, And for his a pryue 


meignee. cx Mavunovev. (1839) xxvii. 274 Whan he 
[Prester John} hath no werre, but rideth witha pryny meynce. 
1358-9 Act 1 Elis. c. a (Act of Uniformity) Either in Com- 
moo Churches or pryvye Chappelles or Oratories. 1 ut 


Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. ut. x. 90 Ordained for the 
privy kitchin of the it Lord, & the other for the common 
sort. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. cxv. 561 Neither very much 
augmenting his prive fortune,or..diminishing hisPatrimony. 
1670 L. Stuctry Gospfel-Glass x. 86 Wo would count it a 
favour, if a Prince would give us a privy Key, to come to 
him when we please. 1694 Morreux Aadelais tw. Ixiii 
(1737) 360 The King..took him into his Privy-garden, 
b. Peculiar to or characteristic of an individual 
orarace, Of language: idiomatic. Ods. rare. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol. (Skent) 1. 32 The vnder- 
standyng of Englishmen woll not stretche to the priuye 
termes In Frenche, what so euer wee bosten of straunge 
langage. Jéfd. 1. ix. |. 33, 1 canne it not otherwise nempne, 
for wanting of privie wordes. 1650 Futter Prigah ww, vii. 
128 What art their Priests did nse, to keep ap the breed, 
and preserve succession of Cattell with such yvwpicpara 
or privy marks, I list not to enquire, - o 

+3. Of or pertainiag to a person in his private 
or personal capacity; not public or official; = 
Private a. 6. Oés, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1.91 Pey goob be lead 
0 private] offis [or7g. officia 1 adeunt} and to comyn 
jeestes, but bey techip besiliche here children to ride and to 

schete. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye a Before the pres 
face, the preste sayeth preuy prayers y, hynmalic ¢1§32 
Du Wes Jntrod, Fr. in is id 1044 Her Grace beynge 
with a privy family in the parke of A teclikentesa 1567 In 
Churchyard's Chifpes (1817) 174 Her previe letters written 
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halelie with her awn hand, and sent by her to James, earl 
Bothwell. F ; 

4. Participating in the knowledge of something 
secret or private; in the secret Ds: cognizant 
or aware; intimately acquainted with or accessory 
to some secret transaction; = PRIVATE @. 11. 
Const. ¢o, ‘tof, or + with clanse, 

1390 Gowza Con/. 1]. 382 Which art prive to tho doinges. 
¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 1862 And also Sar preueyze of his 
conselle bo was, 1484 Surtees Afésc, (1888) 42 Ne noon of 
theim wer nevere prevey to ye sealing of ye forsaid forged 
and uatrue testimonyall. 537 Starkey in Strype £ccd. 
Mem, (1721) 1. App. lxxxi, 398 Few among al your lovers 
and friends, which are privy of your judgment. 1548 Uvatt, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Pref, 18 Being ferther priuie to myne 
owne vnwurthynes. 1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Come. 115 
Tho Maior makynge his frendes priuie what he would doc. 
1573 Stow Ann. (1602) 776 Tt is necessarie to consider what 
persons we shall first make priny of this politike conclusion. 
1596 J.Smyru in Left, Lid. Aten (Camden) 94, 1 did. make 
her Majestic privy to the whole state of Spayne. 1787 
Jerrerson Irit, (1859) 11. 154 ‘Those who may have sup- 
posed me privy tothis proposition. a186a Buckie Ciriiss, 
(869) ITI. iv, 222 The clergy believed that they alone were 
privy to the counsels of the epy mee 

tb. Possessing esoteric knowledge of; versed 
or skilled (in some subject). Ods. rare. 

1390 Gower Conf. HI, 88 To this science [eben 
ben prive The clerkes of divinite. 1433 Rolls of Partt, TV. 
449/2 Brocours aliens, yat been nowe so prive and expert 
of merchandises. a 
II. 5. Withdrawn from public sight, know- 
ledge, or use; kept secret or concealed; hidden; 
secluded. arch. a. Of material things. 

, £1990 St. Brendan 23 in S. Eng, Leg. 1. 220 To wende 
in-to a prine stude and suille, Pare he mizte beo al one to 
a-serui godes wille. 1300 Cursor Af, 16920 Pai..grofe 
baim thre [crosses} for cristen men, wit-in a prive sted. 
1382 Wyeuir /sa, xiv. 3, I shal 3yuen to thee..the priue 
thingus of priuytees, that thou wite. ¢ 1440 /portydon 
2855 In at a prevy posterne gute, By night she stale. 1470- 
85 MaLoay Arthurs, xiv. 53,1 wold that kynge Ban and 
ynge Bors..were put in a wood here besyde in an embusshe- 
ment and kepe them preuy. 1525 Lp. Beanzrs Frosss. U1. 
cxxaiii, 373 Go thou the moost preuyest wayes thou canste 
(thou knowest all the preuy wayes of the countrey). 2526 
Tinoace Luke xi. 33 Noo man lighteth a candell and 
putteth it ina preve place. 31598 Baraet Theor. Warresv. 
t 128 Round about the ditch there should be another like 
vault or priuie way. 1613 Purcuas Pilgriniage (1614) 194 
He goeth to stoole in some priuie place. 1719 D'Uarey 
Pills WV. t40 The Place did begin to grow privy. 1855 
Tuackzeay Newcomer xxxix, A poet niust retire io privy 
places and meditate his rhymes in secret. 

Comd, a 1593 Maztows Ovid's Eleg. w. xiv, And their own 
privy-weapon'd hands destroy them, 

b, Of immaterial things. (Oftea opposed to 
apert, pert: see APERT a.1, PERT a. 1.) 

€ 1300 Beket 290 And to al his privei consail Seint Thomas 
he nom, 1340 Hamrove Pr, Conse. 2410 Ne swa prive es 
nathyng pat touches man, Pat sal noght be knawen pan. 
a HAaucER Hf, Fame u. 209 What so euer..Is spoken 
either prevy or aperte. c1goo Apol. Loll. 33 Hauing be 
priuey witt of be feip in a pure consciens. ¢1480 Merlin 
47, 1 knowe alle the prevy wordes that haue ben be-twene 
hem two. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 Preamble, John 
Tayler... having pryve knowlege of the commyng ee 
seid Beseecher, 1581 J. Bein Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
269 b, Nor ever obliged themselves hy any promise privy 
or aperte, that they would accomplishe the same. 1660 in 
J. Simon £ss. [rish Coins (1749) 125 Tokens.. with a priv 
marke..in order to discover the counterfeiting of any snc 
like tokens. : 

6. Acting or done in secret or by stealth; secret, 
clandestine, furtive, surreptitious, sly. (Often op- 
posed lo apert, pert: arch. 

@1300 Cursor AT, 7234 Als traitur dern and priue theif, 
féid, 11852 To be barnage tit he sent, To mak a priue parle- 
ment. £1374 Cnavcer Boeth. tv. pr. iit. 94 (Camb. MS.) Vit 
he bea prevey awaytor I-hidd aod reioyseth hym to Rauysse 
by whiles pou shalt seyn hym. 1433 Xolls ef Parit. 1V. 
447/1 By murdererya, and prive roberyes, 1 CoverDALe 
Ecclns. v.14 He that is a preuy accuser of other men, shalbe 
hated envyed and confounded. 1548-9 (Mar.) BR Com, 
Prayer, Litany, From all sedicion and priuye conspiracie.. 
Good lorde deliver us. rs60 Daus tr. Sieidane’s Comm, 
169 The Turke.. by privie espiall, knewe the determination 
of the Senate longe before. 1863-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1684) 
JI. 4/1 A certain Image of the Virgin so artificially wrought, 
that the Friars by privy gins made it to stir, and to make 
gestures. 1989 Puttennam Eng. Poesie wi. xviii. (Arb.) 
zox When ye gine a mocke vnder smooth and lowly wordes 
athe Gr call it (chartent isons) we may call it the priuy 
nippe, or a _myld aod appeasing mockery, 1637 Mitton 
Lycidas 128 Besides what the grim Woolf with poy ay 
Daily devours apace. 1864 Swinavena A fadanta 1636 Fallen 
by war Or by the nets and knives of privy death, 

7. Of which the presence or existence is not 
known or not recognized ; that is not outwardly 
evident ; of whlch no indication is visible: hidden. 

argq8 Hatt Chron, Edw, 1V 192b, Whether it wer for 
& priuie sickeves, or an open impediment,... this mocion 
vanished, pte Gooce Fgiogs, etc. (Arb) 83 To shun 
The priuy lurkyng hookes. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb) 
38 The Marriner is more iodaungered hy priaie sheloes, 
then knowen Rockes. 1654 Trare Comm. Pr. zi. 2 The 

rivie armour of proof, that the Saints have about their 
reasts, - 

III. In specific collocations with sbs. 

8. Privy evil (Falconry), a disease of the hawk : 
see quot. Privy tithe, the ‘small * oF vicarial 
tithe. Privy verdict, a verdict given to the 


jadge out of court. ss 
“ss R. Houme Armoury 1. 238/x (Diseases ae 
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The *Privy, or hidden Evil, is a glottonous Stomack, a 
greediness in eating, and devouring. | 1530 Proper Dya- 
doge in Roy Rede me, etc. (Arh,) 138 Payenge of tythes 
open and “preuy. 1765 BLACKSTONE Comm, 1. xi. 388 A 
particular share of the tithes. called *privy, small, or 
vicarial, tithes. 1628 Coke On Litt. 227 b, After they be 
agreed they may,..if the Court he risen, gine & *prinie 
verdict hefore any of the Judges. ¢ 

+b. Privy coat, a coat of mail worn under the 


ordinary dress. Obs. 

1532 Will of F. Baynham (Somerset Ho.), A p e coat. 
1838 J Beaumont in Lett, Suppress. Deniiteries (Coraden) 
252, { have secret warnyng by one off hys counsel to weyre 

a prevy cote. 1g99 Bacon Leé. in Spalding Life & Lett. 
(aden) [1. 161, I have the privy coat of a good conscience. 
a1649 Weaster Cure for Cuci vold wt. 1, I wear a privy coat. 

+0, Privy house (also 5 privchouse) = B. 3. 
So + privy stool, a close-stool. Obs. : 

1460 J. Russent. Bk. Nurture 931 Se pe privehouse for 
esement be fayre, soote, & clene. 1528 Fest. bor, (Surtees) 
V. 254 In hig owne chambre..A prevey stole, iiijd. 1660 
Wooo Li (O. H.S.) L 358 A common privy house belong- 
ing to Peckwater Quadrangle. 1679 /éid. 30 Jan. 1. 435 
He throw’d it in the privy house. 

a. Privy members, privy parts, the external 
organs of sex; the private parts. Obs. or arch. 

So formerly privy chose (of a female), dinrds, etc. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 11731 Hii ne bilenede nou3t pis, 
Pat tbls priue membres hii ne corue of iwis. 1387 Tarvisa 
Higden (Rolls) VU. 475 Here body..al i-roted..out-take pe 
thomhe and here wombe wib be prive chose byneps. 1398 
— Barth. De P. R. 1. xxiii. (1495) € j/t ‘Vo assaye the puls 
..it were vnsemely & cent to vnhele pe preuy lymmes. 
Léid. ¥. xiii. (Bodl. MS.), ‘The preuey stones of foules bene 
smale after pe tyme pat is yordeyned to ham to gendre, 
Ibid, xvu. xevi, Pe female ape is like toa womman in be 
priny chose. 1482 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 221/2 That no maner 
of persone ..were. any Gowne or Cloke, but if it he of such 
lengh, as hit..shall cover his prevey membres and buttokks 
1556 \V. Towason in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 101 They goe all 
naked except some thing hefore their prinie partes, which 
is like a clout. 1565-87 ‘oxe A. & AT. (1596) 89/2 Then in 
his privie yard had a sharpe reed thrust in with horrible 
paine, 1607 Torseut Four, Beasts (1658) 500 Of a Dog.. 
the gut of the privy place sodden in Oyl, 1s a very ‘ood 
and soveraign remedy. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 140 L. é i 
..Your Privy-members shall be ent off, and your Bowels 
taken out and burnt before your face. 

9. Privy purse. a. The allowance from the 
public revenne for the private expenses of the 
monarch. b. Short for Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
an officer of the royal household charged with the 
payment of the private expenses of the sovereign. 

1664 Perys Diary 15 Dec., When the King would have 
him to be Privy Purse. 1765 Biackstone Conrm. eeviit: 
332 The king’s private expences, or privy purse: and 
other very numerons outgoings, as secret service money, 
pensions, and other bounties. 1837 Penny Cycd. VIN. 2z4/t 
The civil list. amounted, during the reign of William HT, 
..to the annual sum of about 680,000/, Out of this sum 
were paid the expenses of the royal household, of the privy 
ee [ete., 1848 W. H. Kecry tr. £. Blane’s Hist, Te't 

. I. 2g2 He {Louis Philippe] placed at Lafayette’s disposal 
a hundred thousand francs ont of the privy purse to aid the 
ents pes of the Spanish revolutionists. 1852 Dickexs 
Bleak Ho. i, Maces, or petty-bags, nr privy-purses..all 
we 1908 Whitaker's Almanack 85 His Majesty's 

ousehold... Keeper of His Majesty's Privy Purse. 

10. Privy signet: see SIGNET. 

See also Privy chamber, Privy councit, Privy 
COUNSELLOR, PRIVY SEAL. 

B. sé. [Absolute or elliptical uses of the adj. 
Cf. OF. privé, privée, in various subst. uses.] 

I. Of persons. 
+1. An intimate, confidential, or trusted friend 
or counsellor; a confidant, an intimate. Cf, A. 1. 

1297 R. Gioue. (Rolls) 8647 He nom on of is prines bat 
het water tirel. a1300 Cursor Df, 8342 For-pi ie enterd 
Dereape pe quen, his spuse, and his priue. 1377 Lanet. 
P. Pl. B. 1.177 Paulynes prynes for pleyntes in pe con- 
sistorie, Shul serne my-self. ¢1380 Sir Herumd. 2480 Pe 
kyng of Comble, Sir Sortybraunt & othre of his pryuecz, 
¢1480 Merlin 377 That he wolde.. be oon of his privees. 

2. Law, One who is a partaker or has any part 
or interest In any action, malter, or thing: including 
the parties entering into a contract, and also any 
one that is bonnd or has an interest onder a con- 
tract or conveyance to which he himself is not a 
party. Cf. A.6. Opposed to Straycen. 

[1e9z Barrron 11. vi. § 18 Pur ceo ge ceste assise ne tient 
poynt lu par entre privez del sanne. (¢7. Whereas this assize 
does not lie between privies of hlood.) x321-2 Rolls of 
Parlt, 1. 411/2 Lesquexs demorunt & sount aloynes par les 
prives a la talye.) 1483 Acts Rick. /17, c. 7 83 The seid 
fyne to be fynall ende, and conclude aswell prives as 
estraunges to the same. 1579 Expos. Terms Law 159 b/2 
Priuie..wher a lease is made to holde at will, for yeres, for 
life, or a feffement in fee. ,because of thys that hath passed 
betweene these parties, they are called privies, in respect of 
straungers betwene whom no such dealings, or conuciances 
hath ben. /6id. 160/1 Prinies are in divers sorts, as namely 
prinies in estate, prinies in deede, Pruies in law, prinies in 
right, and prinies in bloode. 1607 Cowart Jnterpr., Priuie 
. signifieth ., him tbat is partaker, or hath an interest in 
any action, or thing: as, printes of bloud..he those that 
he linked in consanguinitie, Euery heire in tayle is 
priny to reconer the land intayled. 1766 Brackstoxr 
Contm. V1. xxi. 355 Privies to a fine are such as are any 
way related to the parties who levy the fine, and claim 
under them by any right of blood or other right of repre- 
sentation, 1818 Cotesaooxr Odligations 229 His repre- 
sentatives and nniversal successors, or privies in blood, as 
heirs, and privies in representation, as executors and ad- 
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ministrators, may at the death of a person of non-sane 
memory avoid his deeds, 1818 Ceavise Digest (ed. 2) Iv. 
o8 Privies in blood, as the beir; privies in estate, as the 
foffee, lessee, &c.; privies in law, as lord by escheat, tenaat 
hy the curtesy, tenants in dower, and others that come in 
by act of law, or in the fost; shall be bound, and take 
nerantnae of estoppels. 3188z Sweet Law Dici.s.v., In the 
law of fines, the heirs and successors of the parties to a fine 
were snid to be privies to it,and were bound hy it as if they 
had been parties, as opposed to strangers, that is, persons 
who were neither parties nor privies. 


+b. One who participates in the knowledge of 
something private or secret; aconfidant; one privy 


to a plot or crime; see A. 4. Obs. 
a1g48 Haw Chron., Hen. Vi 164 b, The citezens glad of 
his commynge, made not the French capitayns, which had 
the gouernaunce of the towne, either parties or prinies of 
their entent, 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. lili. (1739) 
94 Mainperners are not to be nnished as Principals, unless 
they be parties or privies to the failing of the Principal. 
+0, One who belongs to a country or place; a 
native or denizen, as opposed to a stranger or 


foreigner. Ods. 

1865 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 312 
Right ye shall doe to every person as well to ye stranger 
as to ye pryvye. 3164r W. Hakewit Libertie of Subyect 
ror (tr. Aet 2 Edw. Il, & 9) All Merchants, Strangers and 
Privies [fouz marchantz aliens & priveer|, may goe and 
come with their merchandizes into England after the tenure 
of the Great Charter. 

II. Of things. 
3. A private place of ease, a latrinc, a necessary : 


see A, 8c. 

1378 Barsour Bruce v. 556 The king had in custum ay 
For to riss airly enirilk day, And pas weill fer fra his men3e, 
Quhen he vald pas to the prene. ¢ 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 
273 Whanne he sittip at priuy he schal not streyae him-silf 
toharde. 1423 Coventry Leet Bk. 59 Allso pai orden pat.. 
all fe pryves & swynesties peron be done away. 1530 
Nottingham Rec. V1. 364 A prevye comyng out of the 
Kynges Jayle in to the ewig? ynto the grett noysance of 
alle the inhabytantes. 16530 Howett Girafi's Kev. Na, les 
1. (1664) 104 ‘They pried into the very privies and jakes. 
2708 Swirr Aleck. Operat, Spirit § 2 Misc. (1711) 303 As 
if a Traveller should g0 about to describe a Palace, when 
he had seen nothing but the Privy. 1869 E, A. Parkes 
Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 107 ‘The clearing out of a privy pro- 
duced in twenty-three children violent vomiting. 

attrib, avis Ancr. R. 276 Ne berest tu two purles, ase 
pauh hit weren two prine purles? 1483 Cath. Angi. 2902/1 
A Pryvay scowrare. .cloacarius. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 
Il. 413 ‘Ihe bad privy accommodation. 1898 P. Maxsox 
Trop. Diseases xi. 194 A peculiar mawkish, privy odour. 


+4. Short for privy member (see A. 8 d). rare. 

1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 85 Pys ys pe prydde 
medicyne, his properte ys to efforce be pryue, and namly be 
pryncypales, . F 

+5. That which is secret, secrecy; in phr. 7 
privy, in secret, in private, covertly. J privy 
or apert, in privy or in plain, covertly or openly. 

1388 Wveutr Afait. vi. 18 pi fadir pat seep in ae shal 
elde to pee. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 182 Alle tho that hadden 

e Or in apert or in prive Of conseil to the mariage, Sche 
slowh hem. 1460 Kolls of Parit. V. 378/2 Directely or 
indirectely, in prive or appert. 1535 Stawaat Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) 11. 173 To grant him self in Britane to remane, 
Quhnir plesis jow in previe or in plane, 1567 Satir. Poents 
Reform. vii. 3 Twa leirnit men in privie T hard talk. | 1569 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 652 Yor yit sall we tryist or 
haif intelligence with thame in previe or apart. 

+C. adv, = Privity adv; privately, seerctly, 
in secret, Ods. 

Frequent in Jrivy or (a\pert (contracted from in privy or 

apert: see B. 5), secretly or openly, privately or publicly. 
. ie Cursor M, 2718 Preist sal..knau..pe pligth. .Quepber 
it priue don, or hid. ¢1 R. Baunna Chron. Wace 
{Rolls} 3393 Brenne bad panies ham [al] pryue, Wip-oute 
noyse. 1485 in 10th Rep. Hist. ALSS. Coren. App. v. 321 
That..will goo among them prevy or peart for his propre 
besynes. 1908 Dunaaa Tua Mariit Wemen 273, 1 hatit 
him like a hund, thought I it hid preue. 

Privy (priuie), obs. var. Privet!, 

Pri:vy cha-mber. Now Hist. [Privy a. 2.] 

1. In a general sense: A room reserved for the 
private or exclusive use of a particular person or 
persons; a private room, in which one is not liable 
to ioterruption or disturbance. Obs. or arch. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 2972 Thou dissyret full depely, dame 
Elan, pi seluon, To pas fro pi palis & pi priuey chamber. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 414/1 Pryvy chawmyt (S. chambyr),con- 
clave. ¢1480 Merlin 19 Brynge thy moder in to a prevy 
chamber, 1581 Partie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. t. (1586) 13 
Those which conet to get learning, seeke it not in publike 
places. .but in their studies and prinie chambers. 

Jig. 161g Caooxr Body of DMfan 432 All these indiniduall 
formes receiued by the senses, are..resigned vp in token of 
fcealty to the Common sense or priuy-chamber of the soule. 
Hae «Daxter Odes xlvi. Wks. (Grosart) II. 96 Nor can Man 
in this Motley, meerlie man, Stand in the privie Chamber of 
his heart. 

2. spec. A private apartment ia a royal residence, 

Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber: see quots. 1681, 1727-41 

1ggo Cromwettin Merriman Lie & Let?. (1902) 11.270 Your 
Magestye avauncyd toward the galerye owt of your pryvey 
Chambre. 1681 Buaner é/ist. Ref. 11. 10 Those who attended 
on him [Edw. VT] in his bedehamber during his sickness, 
though they were called gentlemen of the privy-chamber; for 
the service of the gentlemen of the bed chamber was not then 
setup. 1727-41 Cuamaras Cycl, sv. Chamber, Gentlemen 
of the Privy-Chamber are servants of the king, who are to 
wait and attend on him and the queen at court, in their 
diversions, progresses, &c... Their number is forty-eight. 
‘Their institution is owing to king Henry VII. 1828 Tyrtre 
dlist, Scot, (1864) 1. 39 The King of England summoned 


PRIVY COUNSELLOR. 


Baliol. into his privy chamber at Newcastle. 1849 Janes 
Woodman ii, You seem to be of his privy-chamber, good- 
man Boyd. 

Hence Privy-cha*mberer, 


Privy Chamber. 

1640 Haaixcton Queen of Arragont, Who hath art To 
judge of my confession; must have had At least a Privie 
Chamberer to his Father. 


Pri:vy cow ncil. [ME. prize counsetl (PRIVY 
a. 2 and CounsEt sb.) = OF, privé conseil (1276 in 
Dn Cange), mod.F. conset/ privé, med.L. const linn 
privatum, For the change (17th c.) of CouNsEL to 
CounciL, see these words.] 

+1. In general sense: A private consultation or 


assembly tor consultation. Ods. 

In later use nsually transferred from sense 2. 

¢1300 [see Paryy a. sb]. ©1450 Alerlin 251 Dodynell. .tolde 
to his prevy connseile that he wolde goto court. ¢1530 Hick- 
scorner in Hazl, Dodsley 1.157 Into lords’ favours I can get 
me soon, And be of their privy council. [1634 Foro Perkin 
Warbeck un. iii, How the counsel-privy Of this young 
Phaeton do screw their faces Into a gravity.) 1749 Frevpine 
Tom Fones xv. ix, Jones, by the advice of his privy-couneil 
[ie, Nightingale], replied. 1773 Gotvs. Stoops to Cong. 
1. i, Then T beg they'll admit me as one of their priv 
council. 1825 Fosaroxe Lncyel. Antig. (1843) Il. aie 
Our nobles had also their privy councils, composed of gentle- 
men of family and fortune. 

2. The private counsellors of the sovereign; 
spec.in Great Britain a body of advisers selected by 
the sovereign, together with certain persons who 
are members by usage, as the princes of the blood, 
the archbishops, and the chief officers of the 
present and past ministries of state. 

Its original function of advising the crown in matters of 
state nnd administration is now discharged by the Cabinet 
(Casinat sd, 7b), a select body of ministers drawn from the 
Privy Council and_mneh of its business is carried on by 
committees, as the Board of ‘I'rade (originally the Com- 
mittee of Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations), the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, ete. Hence, to be 

sworn of His Majesty's Privy Council’ is now mainly a 
personal dignity, conferred chiefly in recognition of eminent 
publie services. 

{1375 Baaaova Bruce 1 603 And forouth hys consaile 
prine, The lord the bruce thar callyt he [Edward 1] 1450 
Rolls of Parit. V.178/1 Beyng oon of your grete and pryve 
Connseill, and with you best trusted. 1547-8 Ordre of 
Communion 3 And other of onr privey Counsaill. 1555 
Braororo in Strype £ecl. Afent (1721) VIE. App. xlv. 130, 
1 was chambarlayn to one of the privie counsayll. 1613 
Suaks. Hen. VII, Wi, 112 The King ha's made him [Thomas 
Cromwell] Master o'th'lewell House, And one already of 
the Priny Councell. 1667 Ducuess or Newcastie Life 
Dk. N. (1886) 9 King Charles the First..made him withal 
a member of the Lords of his Majesty’s most hononrable 
Privy Council. 1765 Bracksrone Comm. 1, y. 229 The 
principal council belonging to the king is his privy council. 
1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) IT. xv. 18 During the 
reign of William [11}] this distinction of the cal inet from the 

rivy council..became more fully established. 1844 RUSH. 

Vitson Brit. India IVI. 287 The petition of Sir John Grant 
to the Privy Conncil. 1863 H. Cox Zmstit. mt. v. 647 The 
highest administrative department under the Crown 1s the 
Privy Council. 

b. Applied (by English writers) to a council of 
state in a foreign country, or to the conncil of an 


ancient king or ruler. 
cx4go Loveticn Merlin 4713 Thanne answerid his [K. 
Uter’s] prevy cownseyl ageyn: ‘what wil 3¢ pat we do, 
telle vs now pleyn’. ‘c14so Merlin 372 Than spake the 
kynge Arthur, and seide..1 will that..ye be. .of py Eve 
counseile and lordes of my court. ¢1460 Totuneley Alyst. 
xvi 196, I haue maters to mell with my Pea counsel, 
@ 1933 Lo. Beanras Huon Ixxxviii. 278 Thus dnke Raoull 
retournyd to the cyte of Vyen..and sent for his preney 
connsell. Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1, 184 These 
foure are noble men and all of his [Russian] Mave Privy 
Conncell. 1769 Roararsox Chas. V (1783) 1.265 Ferdinand 
empowered a committee of his privy- uneil..to hear the 
deputies sent from Hispaniola, 1808 Edin. Rev. X11. 389 
Ly these, and by other means, the College of Savi, or Privy 
Council, as it may be termed, had ae nired so much power. 
1845 S, AUSTIN Ranke's Hist, Ref. Wi. 243 The affair had 
often been discussed in his [the emperor’s] privy-conncil. 
c. A similar body formed to assist the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the governors of some 
British colonies or dominions.  Svottish Privy 


Council; see COUNCIL 35. 7. 

1765 BracxsToxe Comm. 1. 102 In that shape they [bills] 
are offered to the consideration of the lord lientenant and 

rivy council [of Ireland). 1889 Whitaker's Almanack 436/2 

jominion of Canada.. The Exeentive Government and 
anthority is vested in the Queen, and exercised in her name 
by qi overnor-General, aided by a Privy Council. 

d. jig. 

@ 1657 Lovetacr Poems (1864) 226 Thon art of privy council 
tothe gods{ a1708 Beverioce Thes, Yheol. (1711) TE. 329 
Who are His [Christ's] Privy-Council? God the Father, the 
godly His children. ; 

Pri:vy counsellor, cou‘ncillor. [ME. 
prive counseiller: see PRIVY a, 2 and COUNSELLOR ; 
from 17th c. occasionally, and in 19th c. often spelt 
counctilor after prec.; but counsellor is the official 
as well as historical form.] ’ 

1. A private or confidential adviser. 

(Often with allusion to sense 2.) | 2 

[13.. Cursor Af. 3005 (Kairf) Pe kinge [Abimelech] made 
him [Abraham] his counsalour oe leartrer texts made him 
his prive]. ¢1380 Sir Ferusd. 2052 Charlis consailer am y 

ryue y-sent on his message.] 1390 Gowrr Con/. IIT. 292 

@ hadde a felonn bacheler, Which was his prive consailer. 


a frequenter of the 


PRIV Y-COUNSELLORSHIP, 


gaz tr, Secreta Secret. Priv, Priv, 167 The kynge Of the 
Cite. .sende fur the Philosofre, and makyd hym his prywey 
consailiouren, 2719 De Foe Crusue 1. xx. (1840) 363 My 
principal guide and privy counsellor, was my good ancient 
widow, 1837 W. Iavinc Capt. Bonneville UI. xxxii. 356 The 
old chief and his privy counsellor, the guide, had another 
rn colloquy. ™ 

. spec, in Great Britain: One of the private 
counsellors of the sovereign; a member of the 


Privy Council. 

Indicated hy the addition to his name of P.C., and styled 
Right Honourable. Seo note to prec, sense 2. 

1647 Cuarenoon /fist, Keb, 1. § 42 Having..married a 
near ally of the Dukes, with wonderfull expedition was made 
a Privy-Councellour. 16g9 Rusuw. /ist. Co/Z. I. 165 The 
Privy-Counsellors to the late King, with all the Lords 
Spiritual aud Temporal then about London, were in the 
Council Chainber at Whitehall by Eight of the Clock in the 
morning. 1765 Buacksrone Com. I. v, 232 The privileges 
of privy counsellors, as such,consist principally in thesecurity 
which the law has given them against attempts and con- 
spiracies to destroy their lives. 1814 [J. Hunter) Who 
wrote Cavendish’s Wolsey? 3a le \elt it,at about the age of 
fifty, a knight, a privy counsellor, and the owner of estates, 
1818 Cruise Digest fed. 2} IV. 277 A deed executed in the 
presence of four privy councillurs. 189: J. Cuamarrcain in 
Zémes 28 Nov, 13/3 here are those who sit upon the front 
bench who, by reason of vot being Privy Councillors, have 
no right to sitthere. 1907 IVAitaker's Peerage 4) In the 
official list the members are termed Privy Counsellors, 
which is correct, in view of the counsel they are supposed 
to give; but they are equally Councillors as bein members 
of a Council. 

fg. 1657 North's Plutarch, Add, Lives (1676) 10 Some... 
rashly do fancy to themselves, that they are the Ahnightics 
Privy-Counsellours. 1711 Aopison Sect. No. 5B p 4 Avarice 
-shad likewise a Privy-Counsellor who was always at his 
Elbow, and whispering something or other in his Ear; The 
Name of this Privy-Counsellor was Poverty. 

Hence Pri:vy-Coun‘sellorship, -Cou‘ncillor- 
ship [see -sHIP]. 

1880 Disragii Endyor. iii, He retired with the solace of 
a sinecure, a pension, and a privy-councillorship, 

Privy sea‘l, Forms; see Privy and SEAL, 
(Privy a. 2: lit. private seal.) 

1, The seal affixed to documents that are after- 
wards to pass the Great Seal; also to documents 
of less importance which do not require the Great 
Seal. Ia Scotland, A seal which authenticates 
a royal grant of personal or assignable rights. 

t Clerk of the privy seal (o61.), the keeper of the privy seal ; 
also, one of the four clerks formerly employed in the office 
of the privy seal. Aceper of the privy seal: see Kemrer ic. 

lzz30 in E. Déprez Etudes de" Diplom. anglaise (1908) 10 
Teste me ipso apnd Hamsted 11 die decembris Jas litteras 

rivato sigillo nostro fecimus sigillari. 1295 Kolls of Parle, 

‘ 133/t Done desuz nustre prive seal, a Rughemor. 1347-8 
1bid. M1. 206/2 Notre Seignour le Road mande ces Lettres 
desouth son Privie Seal a son Chanceller.] x 

1423 Rolls of Parlt. VV. agrhh Keper of ye Kyngs Prive 
Seal. a 1434 in Exch. Rolls Scotl 1V. 573 note, Gevin 
under oure prive sele at Edynhurch. 1497 in Lett. 4 Papers 
Rich, [Uf & Hen. VIT (Rolls) 1. 104 The Bisshop of 
Duresme, keper of our pryveseall. 1543 tr. Actia Arch. 11, 
c. 11 To saye or tell any false newes..of the chauncelar, 
tresorer, clerke of the pryuye scale [orig. Clerc du Prive 
Seal]. 1607 Cowr.s /aterpr., Prinie seale..is a seale that 
the King vseth some time for a warrant, whereby things 
passed the priuy signet and brought to it, are sent farder 
to be confirmed by the great seale of England. @ 1660 
Hamnonp Seruz. it, Wks. 1684 IV. 72 ‘That Privy Seal 
of his annexed to the Patent. 1837 Hantam Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. vii. 381 He (Chas. I] had issued letters of privy seal 
«.to those in every county whose nanies had been returned 
by the lord lieutenant as most capable, mentioning the suin 
they were required to lend, = 

2. A document to which the privy seal is affixed ; 


spec. a warrant, under the privy seal, demanding 
a loan ; hence ¢ransf- n forced loan, n benevoleuce, 


Now only Hise. 

1419 in Proc. Privy Council (1834) U1. 247 We have.. 
comynd togidder, .for be exploit of the pryve seals pat wero 
ysent to us by..be lordys of pe Conseil. 1449 wi 
Parlt. V. 167/x That your seid besecher may have..als 
mony Writts and Prive Sealsyas shall be behovefull. s§30 
P.usor. 3258/1 Prevy seale, sandement du roy. 1585 Acé 
a7 Elis. c. 3 $6 A Priuy Seale, commanding the same heire 


to make onall appearance in the Court. 1657 J. Watts 
Vind. Ch. Eng. 78 Bay they send out ae eel Seals, or 
Troops, to fetch in money or cattle. 1827 Hattam Const, 


Hist, (1876) 1. v. 244 Sho (Q. Eliz.) did not abstain from the 
ancient practice of sending privy-seals to borrow moncy 
ofthe wealthy. jig. 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon 7reaz. 
Dav. Ps, ixxxiv. to In the sacrament God..gives chem a 
smile of his face, and a privy-seal of his love. 

3. a. ‘The keeper of the privy seal; now called 


Lord Privy Seal, 
ex4q20 Brué (E.E,T.S.) 539 Maistre Symond_ Islepe, 
Privey Seal, with xvij men of Armes, and xij Archers on 
horsebakke. 1485 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 297/2 Decreed..by 
on Archehysshop, Ducs, Bisshops, Erle, Prive Seel, and 
rd Cromwell. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 6 The 
lorde Rossella that was then lorde privisele. 1682 Lond, 
Gas. No, 1768/3 His Majesty has been pleased to confer the 
Office of Lord Privy-Seal upon the Right Honourable the 
Marquiss of Hallifax. 1794 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 193 
Lord Spencer is to be the Privy Seal. 1874 Chasmbers's 
Eneyel. Vit. 75/1 The Lord Privy-Seal is now the filth 
great officer of state, and has generally a_seat in the cabi- 
net. His office is conferred under the Great Seal during 
pleasure, 
+b. The office in which documents were pre- 
pared and the privy seal affixed to them. Ods. 
¢1qis Hocctuva De Reg. Princ. 1464 So lunge as fou, 
sone, ia be priué sel Dwelt hast. 


1395 


c. ellipt. The office of keeper of the privy seal. 
. 1978 Junius Lett, xiix, (280) 257 The privy-seal was 
intended for him. 

Priys, obs. form of Price sé., Prize 56,1 

Prizable, aes oe (praizib'l), 2.1 Now 
chiefly diaé, so 7 priseable. [f. Prize v.l+ 
-ABLE.] Capable of being, or worthy to be, prized ; 
valuable. 

1603 Froaio Moslai m1 xiii, (1639) 628, I..finde it 
[life] to be both priseable and commodious. 1634 W. Tin- 
wavet tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 203 The very ravings of my 
fever are suinetimes more prizeable than Philosophical 
Meditations. 1686 Goaw Celest. Bodies To Rdr. 2, I hope 
this our Principle is so much the more prizable, that it [etc.}. 
1816 Keatince Trav, I. 108 Clothed with that delicate.. 
short grass so prizable for the flock and the dairy, 186s 
Sia H, Tavioa $2. Clement's Ever. i, A prizeable possession, 

+b. Comparable in value (with). Obs. rare—'. 

1644 Quarces Barnabas & B. Be a poor clod of earth 
(we call inheritance) prizeable with his greatness? 

Pri-zable, 2.4 Chess. [f. Prize sb3 =F. prise 
capture + -ABLE.) That can be taken or made a 


prize; exposed to capture. 


i 
1 
| 


1808 Stud. Chess U1, 202 In case you touch a piece not | 


prizable, you. .must play your king if you can, : 

+ Pri-zal!, Ods. [f. Prizev.i+-a.] Estimate 
of worth; appraisement; valuation. 

1610 W, Fotxincuam Art of Survey i. x. 29 With us 
Pidgens dung..carries chief preheminence for due prizall of 
worth. /éid. w.i. 79 The Valuation of Possessions consists 
in the due Estimate and Prizall of all Parts and Particulars 
Essentially and Accidentally thereunto belonging. 

Prizal 2, late form of Prisat sé., taking. 

Prize (praiz), 56.1 For earlier forms (pris, prya, 
priae, price, etc.) see Prick sd. [A differentiated 
variant of ME. pris, prise, now Price sd. The 
latter was formerly, and in some dialects is still, 
prise, prize (proiz), and its plural in 16-18th c. was 
very commonly prises, prizes. The corresp. vaab 


se, Prize v.t Cf. also the forms of 


is also We 
Prizz 56.3, v.2] 


1. A reward, trophy, or symbol of viclory or 
superionty in any contest or competition, 

Consolation prize, a prize won in a consolation match: 
see ConsoLation 3 b. 

@. 21300 Cursor M, 25364 (Cott.) For oft pe men pat er 
rightwis Thoru faanding win pai to pair pris [so Gétt, 3 2. 

rise], 1382 Wvcuir 1 Cor, ix. 24 Thei that rennen in a 
urlong, alle forsoth rennen, but oon takith the priys. 
1390 Coase Conf. \N1, 15 So that the heiere hond he 
(Bacchus) hadde And victoire of his enemys, And torneth 
homward with his pris, ¢1460 Laus/al 487 So the prys of 
that turnay Was delyvered to Lanfaul that day. 1617 
Moryvson /éin. 1. 196 Shooting fur wagers..and for like 
rewards and prises. 

8. 1523 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. L. cixviii. 205 All. .ar playnly 
acorded..to gyue you the price and chapelette. 1627 
Hakewirt Afpol, (1630) 23 the onely man to whom the 
price was of right tu be Fatal ed. 1675 fil. Prans. X. 
§49 Certain dradéénems or prices for such as shall do best. 

y. 1595 Suaxs. Aferch. V.u. ix. 60 (Qo. 1600) Did I deserue 
no nore then a fyoles head, Is that my prize, are my deserts no 
better? 1600 — 4. 3°, 2.1.1. 168 1f euer hee goe alone againe, 
le never wrastle for prize more, 1668 Drvoren £ss. Dram, 


* Poesy Ess, (ed. Ker) 1. 37 They had judges ordained to 


decide their merit, aud Bese toreward it, 1752 Hume £us, 
§ Treat, 1777) 1.193 We overvalue the prize for which wo 
contend. 18a Mar. Evcewortu Moral 7. (1816) I. aso 
A week before the prize was decided by the king. 1899 
Scribner's Mag. XXV. 7/1, I should have missed the 
Santiago campaign, and might not even have had the con- 
solation prize of going to Porto Rico. 

b. In colleges, schools, etc.: A reward in the 
form of money, books, or the like, given to the 
pupil who excels in attainments, usually as tested by 
a competitive examination. Formerly PRemiust. 

17g3 Cambr. Univ. Notice 11 Dec., Mr. Finch and..Mr. 
Townsend having pro; ..to give Two Prizes of Fifteen 
Guineas each to two Senior Batchelors uf Arts..who shall 
compose the best Exercises io Latin Prose. 1768 M. Howaru 
Congt. Qued:c, Honoured with che Prize given By the.. 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, for the best English 
Verses on this Subject. 1 Six J. Revnowps (¢t/e) A Dis- 
course, delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the distribution of the prizes, 1784 Cowrer 7irve. 473 The 
prize of beauty in a woman's eyes Not Piece than in 
theirs the scholar’s prize. 1791 (Circudar) Clarke's. .School 
Liverpool. Prana, Names of tho Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen to whom the Annual Prizes were pula. ad- 
judged. 1800 Cambr. Univ. Cal. 9 University es, Two 

oid meen value 15 guineas each, aro given annually by 
the Chancellor of this University. ce Tennyson Princ. 
11%, 283 You love The metaphysics | read and earn our prize, 
A golden broach. a 

c. A premium offered to the person who exhibits 
the best specimens of natural productions, works 
of art, or manufactures, at a competition designed 
to promote the study, caltivation, or production 
of such objects, or at an exhibition or ‘ show’ ar- 
ranged for the instruction or amusement of visitors. 

1778 Orig, ipswich Fral. 6 May lin N. $ 0.29 Feb. 1908) 
rhe wie a shew of Tulips. seve person's flower shall 
be his own actual property and of his own blowing, or they 
will not be entitled to either of the prizes. 93 | une 4) 
Musical Entertainme, at Sadler's Wells Th., The Prize of 
Industry. Taken from a Fete given in Oxfordshire for the 
encouragement of industry amongst the Villagers ; and intro- 
ducing the Spinning for the Prize Medal. 1824 [sec 4a). 
1845 Florist's Frul, 209 The first prize for 1z Ranunculuses 
(amateurs' class) was awarded [ete.}. Alod. The infant to 
whom the first prize was awarded at the baby show. 


| sister, or convenient wife, Are prizes in the lotte: 


PRIZE. 


2. A sun of money or a thing of value, uffered for 
competition by chance or hazard, as by trying who 
shall throw the highest or other spectfied number 
at dice, or draw no particular ticket from among 
a large number to which no advantage attaches, 


called d/anks. Often jig. 

1967 Lottery Chart Aug. A very rich Lotterie general, 
without any Blanckes, contayning a great number of good 
Prices, 1711 Stzece Spect. No. 243 p23 A Ticket in the 
Lottery, and..’tis come up this Morning a Five hundied 
Pound Prize. 1728 Younc Love Fame ut 264 A beauteous 
of life. 
1842 Miss Mirroro in L’Estrange Life (1870) U1. ix. 153 
A twenty thousand prize in the lottery. 1883 W. C. Smita 
in Encyel Brit, XV. 11/1 The word lottery..may be applied 
to any process of determining prizes by jot. 

3. fig. Anything striven for or worth striving for; 
a thing cf value won by or inspiring cffort. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. 111. ili. 83 (Qo. 1609) Place, ritches, 
and fauour, Prizes of accident as oft as merit. 1610 — 
Zemp.. ii. 452 Bat this swift busines 1 must vueasie make, 
least too light winning Make the prize light. 1712-14 Porz 
Rape Lock vy. 11x The Lock, .In ev'ry place is sought, but 
sought in vain: With such a prize no mortal must be blest. 
1838 Lytton Adice x, What a prize to any younger sons in 
the Merton family. 1849 Macautay fist. Lng. iii. I. 326 
There were still indeed prizes in the Church: but they were 
few. 1856 Grinvon Life xxii. (1875) 373 Life has a prize 
for every one who will open his heart to receive it. 

b. An advantage, privilege; something prized 
or highly valued. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. V/, Liv. §9 (Qo. 1595) Tis warres prive 
to le ali aduantages. Tbid. wa. i. 20 (Fal 1623) Me ie 
a {1s95 pride] enough to be his Sonne. 1638 Watton 
in L. Roberts Sferch, Mapp Commend. Verses ot If thou 
would'st be a Merchant, 
worth gold. 

4, attrib. and Comb. a. attrid. (a) That gaiasa 
prize; for which a prize is awarded in a competi- 
tion or exhibitioa ; also fg. such as would or might 
gain a prize ; supremely excellent of its kind, first- 
class. (6) That is offered or gained as a prize. 


(Often hyphened.) 

1803 D. Witson (/f¢/e) Common Sense: A Prize Essay, 
recited in the Theatre, Oxford, June 15, 1803 1 (tiéde} 
Oxford Prize Poems: being a Collection of such English 
Poems as have at various times ohtained Prizes in the 
University of Oxford, 18132 Sporting Mag. XL. 270 Jemmy 
Hill claiined his prize-pig, but his competitors disputed his 
right, 1824 Byron Juan xvi. Ix, ‘There was a prize ox, a 
prize pig, and ploughman, For Henry was a sort of Sabine 
showman, 1881 Jowett Thucyd. I. 15 My history is an 
everlasting possession, not a prize composition which is heard 
and forgotten, 1897 Daily News 28 Jan, yw Look at the 
prize gussets, the prize a the prize buttouholes, the 
prize darnings, the prize stitchings..suspended by innu- 
meiahle tin tacks to the wall. 

b. Comb., as prize-giver, -giving, -holder, -loser, 
«seeker, -laker, -winner; priz-laking, -winning, 
-worthy adjs.; prize-book, a bouk gained as a 
prize; prize-fellowsbip, a fellowship ina college 
given as a reward for eminence in an examination, 
as distinct from an officlal fellowship; hence prize- 
fellow, one who holds such a fellowship; prize- 
list, a list of the winners of pe in any compclt- 
tion; prize-medal, a medal offered or gained as 
a prize; prize-question, a question or subject for 
the answer to or discussion of which a prize is 


oficred, 

2858 Lytton Whad will he dovit.ix, The poor relics of her 
innocent happy girlhood,..—the *prize-books, the lute, the 
costly work-box. 1897 IWestmt. Gaz.27 Apr. ay A *prize- 
fellow in his seventh year is one of the most dolorous sights 
inthe world. These *prize-fellowships ought to be abolished, 
and the money devoted. .to relieving the intolerable strain 
on the University chest. 1g00 G. C. Bropaick Alewr 
Linpress. 170 ' Prize fellows’ as they are ungracefully called, 
elected for seven years only. 1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec 7/1 
Zealous and more determined *prize-giversand prize-seckers 
overruled Mr. Wright and his supporters. 1864 Burton Scot 
Aér, Li 54 They were naturally the *prizcholders. 1890 Cent, 
Dict, *Brise-tist, 1. A detailed list of the winners in any 
competition for prizes, as a school examination or a flawer- 
show. 3793 *Prize Medal [see 1c], 186a Cata!. Internat, 
Exhib,, Brit. Ui. No. 3524 Patent and prize-medal artificial 
eyes,.. ce 1808 Edin. Rev. XI. 368 The subject of the 
tides was proposed as the *prize-question by the Academ 
of Sciences in the year 1740. 1893 Onting (U.S.) XXII. 
146/1 The cockpit in the *prize winners is only large enough 
to contain the feet of the skipper. 1635 J. Havwaap tr. 
Biondis Banish'd Virg. 5 Endowments but handmaides 
to others farre more “prize-worthy, 

+ Prize, 56.2 Ods. Forms: a. 6pryse, 6-7 prize, 
price; 8. 6-8 prize. [Of unceitain origin: possibly 
the same word as the prec. in a transferred ase: cf. 
Gr. d0dov, ‘the prize of contest, a prize’, also ‘a 
contest, hence coafliet, struggle’, The forms are the 
same as the contemporary ones of Prize 56.1; but, 
not being fonnd belore the last third of the 16th 
century, this has not the earlier pr#s, Pry. . 

In Amyot’s Fr, transl. 1559, of Plutarch's Lives, Pericles 
c.x., the Gr. povoixys Gywva, robs povgixovs aywvas, hit. 
‘contest of music‘, * the musical contests ', are rendered jeune 
de prix de (la) murigne, lit.* e-plays of music’; for 
this North, 1579, has not ‘prizes © but “games for musicke'} 

A contest, a match ; a public athletic contest ; p/. 
the public games of the Greeks and Romans; in 


late use, a prize-fight. Also /ig. - 
176-2 


uy this Booke: For 'tis a prize 


PRIZE 


a. 1877 Nortunrooxe Dicing (1843) 106, 1 meane not to 
condenine such publicke games or prices, as are, ‘appointed 
by the magistrate. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vill. 25 His 
leg, through his late luckelesse prise, Was crackt in twaine, 

B. 1696 Suaks, Aferch. V.ut wi. 142 (Qo. 1600) Like one of 
two contending in a prize That thinks he hath done well in 
peoples eyes. 1597 pie Theatre God's Fudgent. (1612) 

49 The people being athered together to behold the 
ices prizes were fiftie thousand of them hurt and maimed 

. hy the Amphitheatre that fell vpon them. 1651 N. Bacou 
Dise. Govt. Eng. ui. vie (1739) 34 Lhe Prize was now well 
begun concerning the Pope's power in England. 1663 Perrys 
Diary x June, Here I saw the first prize I ever saw in my 
life: and it was between one Mathews, who did beat at all 
weapons, and one Westwicke. 1669 /éid. 12 Apr., Here we 
saw a prize fought between a soldier and a country fellow. 

b. esp. in phrase fo play a prize, to engage in 
a contest or match, esp. a fencing-match ; also fig. 
to play one’s prize, to play one’s ‘game’, play 
one’s part. 4 

a. 31592 Greene Ufpsi. Courtier Biijb, leatting vp and 
downe like the Usher of a Fense-schoole about to playe 
his Pryse. 1597 Torte Laura}. iii, Like to the blacksome 
night I may compare My Mistres gowne, when darknes 
playes his prise. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone v. ii, Thou ‘hast 
playd thy prise, my precious Mosca. bs 

B. 1588 Suaxs. Zit. A. 1.3. 399 (Qo. 1600) So Bascianus, you 
haue plaid your prize, God giue yee joy sir of your gallant 
Bride. 1620 Swetnam Arraign'd (1880) 55 Cupid, the little 
Fencer playd his Prize At seuerall wenpons in Atlanta's 
eyes. Pha Brome Antipodes wv. iii, A Woman Fencer, 
that has plaid a Prize, Itseemes, with Losse of blood. @ 1670 
Hacker Adp. Williams u. (2692) 147 Attributed to the Chair- 
man's dexterity, who could play his prize in all weapons, 

c. in p/. To play prizes (= b); to fight prises, 
to fight as gladiators; to engage in a prize-fight, 
or practise prize-fighting; ¢o run frézes,to run races. 
Also jig. 

a. 1565 Catruit, Answ. Treat. Crosse Fijb, When + 
masters of defence came to play their prises, he [Nero] would 
beholde them in his ring. 1600 Hottano Lrey vill. xx. 295 
That yeare were erected in the grent race called Circus, the 
Barriers, from whence the horses and their chariots are 
Jet forth, when they run their prices. 1642 Roceas Naaman 
197 This base carnality plaies her prises one way or other, 
and dares act her part upon Gods stage. 

B. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
ILL. 6 Dick of the Cow..who plaied his prizes with the lord 
Iockey so brauely. 1599 — Lenten Stuf thid. V.235 Another 
pinves his prizes in print. 1607 Torseiu Four-/, Beasts 206 

Vhen the Prizes of Germanicus Czesar were played; there 
were many Elephantes which acted strange feates or partes. 
1663 Pepys Diary 1 June, The New Theatre, which..is this 
day begun to be employed by the fencers to play prizes at. 
a ILLOTSON Ser. ix. (1743) 1. 222 He does not, like 
some of the crue) Roman emperors, take pleasure. .to see 
them play bloody prizes before him. 17az W. J. Bruyn's 
Voy. Levant vii, 8 A Circus or Amphitheatre, wherein 
Prizes were anciently Fought. nie Arautunot Fohn Bulls, 
iv, He.. went about through all the country fairs, challenging 
people to fight prizes, wrestling, and cudgel-play. 1715 

HONt Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 77 The whole People 
came there together, to see the Athletes (or Fencers and 
Wrestlers) play their prizes. 

d. Comé, prize-playing, the playing of a prize 
or prizes; acting as an athlete or gladiator; in quot. 
aitrié, = won ia athletic contests. See also PRizE- 
FIGHT, -PIGHTER. 

1647 R. Staryiton Fuvenal 36 Our nointed clowne prize- 
playing ornaments Or 2 poore basket-scrambling gown con- 
tents [Z. Rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine, Et 
aromatico fert niceteria collo.] 


Prize (proiz), 53.3 Forms: a. 4-7 prise, 5-7 
price, 6-7 pryse. 8. 6-7 pryze, 6- prize, [a 
F. prise the action of taking, capture, esp. the 
capture of a ship, the booty taken, a captured ship 
or cargo = Pr., Sp., It. presa:—early Rom. présa :— 
prensa, L. prehensa, fem. sb. from pa. pple. of L. 
prehendére to seize: see PREHEND. (Ia origin, a 
special sense of Prisxsé.1, which late in 16th. 
began to be phonetically spelt prize, and thus to be 
identified with Prizx 56.1)} 


+1. The action of taking; capture, seizure. Ods. 

[1414 Act 2 fen, V, Stat. 1. ¢. 6 Quils .. facent plein 
enformacion..a le conservatour de le port..de la dite prise 
et de la quantite dicelle.] 

61478 Harl. Contin. Higden (Rolls) VII1. 576 The cyte of 
Constantynople. .was taken by the Turke..by whiche pryse 
Cristen feyth perysshed in Grece. 1481 Caxton Godeffroy 
Ixxxii, 130 By the prise of this cyte, did. clxxxv. 271 
heading, Of the pryse and a of Iherusazlem. 1611 
Cuarman liad w. 332 Age, that all men overcomes, hath 
made his prise on thee. 1648 J. Rayvmonp Voy, /taly 31 
ore re this is the Arch of Titus Vespasian, erected tohim 
for his prise of Jerusalem. a@1649 Winturor Vew Eng. (1853) 
IL. 74 He said he got them by trade, but it was suspected i 
‘ot them by prize. 1721 De For Mol? Flanders (1854) 167 

his [stealing of a bundle of plate, jewellery, &e.] was the 
greatest and the worst prize that ever I was concerned in. 

+2. Anything seized or captured by force, espe- 
clally in war; booty, plunder, prey; a captive of 
war. Obs. exc, as in b. 

a, €1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 281, 1 wol departe my prise or 
my praye by deliberacion. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 246 Gret 
pris upon the werre he hadde. ¢1430 1302s Virg. (1867) 
$3, 1 haue brou3t hidir manye a greet price Hidir into helle 
otalkindeof man. ¢14§0 AMerdin 11. 240 Thei hadden gete 
the richest prise thut ever was sein in her comynge. a 1578 
Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 11, 72 Returnit 
hame againe witht great pryce of men and goodis. ¢ 1611 
Carman Wiad 3. 135 Woulst thou muintaine in sure nbode 
Thine owne prise, and sleight me of mine? 1693 AZeu:. Cut. 
Teckely t. 40 To shelter the Prises which the Croats had 


1896 


tnken from the Turks. 2 1734 Noatn F.vam. 1. iii. § 154 
(1740) 222 His Neighbour’s Pigs and Hens used to be his 
Prise, when he could catch them, ; . 

B. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 8 His owne prize, Whom 
formerly he had in battell wonne. 1608 D. T[uvit] /ss. 
Pol. & Aor. 69 Many have had the victory snatcht..and 
themselves become the dishonourable pryze of whome they 
had earst most honourably ga 41735 ARaUuTHNOT 
Most Wonderful Wonder Misc. Wks. 1751 1. 195 He took 
Shipping afterwards with his Prize, and safely landed at 
Tower-Wharf, 1865 Eart or Derny /liad 1. 220 Ev’n from 
thy tent, myself, to bear thy prize, The fair Briseis. P 

b. esd. A ship or property captured at sea in 
virtne of the rights of war; a legal capture at sea. 

a. 1g12 in Rymer Foedera XIII, 328/2 One Shippe Royall 
.. with the Ordinance and Apparell of every such Prise 
that shall fortune to be taken hy theym. 1588 Garene 
Perimedes 9 Carrying away, both vessell and marriners as 
apryse. 1634 Sia T, Herseat 7rav. 188 Calicut, a great 
Citie ten leagues whence we tooke our price [(1638) 302 prize]. 
1672 C. Manneas in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm, App. Vv. 
24 Wee take every diy some considerable pryses, which may 
Be forthe warr. fig. 1893 Suas. Lucr. 279 Desire my 

ilot is, Beautie my prise. 

8. 1608 Suaks. Per. iv. i. 93 Pira. 2. A prize, a prize. 
1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 549 They took a prize 
of nine hundred tunnes. 1615 G. Sanoys Zrav. 5: The 
gallies. towing at their sternes three or foure little vessels 
no bigger then fisher bonts. A ridiculous glory, and a 
prize to be ashamed of. 1697 Dampter Voy. round World 
(1699) 174. We were now 6 Sail, 2 Men of War, 2 Tenders, 
a Fireship and the Prize. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iv. 164 
The Commodore ordered .. his first Lieutenant, to take 
possession of the prize. 1879 Luanock Addr, Pol. & Educ. 
vii. 137 Steamers.. would be the real prizes—if prizes are to 
be made at all, ; 

c. without a or Z/. Property seized as in war; 
esp. in the phr. fo make prise. Also fig. 

[In this and the following, Js7ze seems to hover between 
sense 3 ‘capture, seizure’, and the concrete sense 2.) 

1594 Suaks, Ach. J1/], wi. vii, 187 (Qo. 1597) A beauty: 
waining and distressed widow.. Made prise and purchase of 
his lustfull eye. 1602 J. WnEeLer 7reat. Conz2,68 Diverse 
ships..had beene taken at sea, and the goods therein made 
eae and confiscate. 1725 De For Voy.round World(1840)9 

We resolved to make prize of it, as in atime of war. 1755 
Maceus /asurvances 1. 496 Prize or not Prize, must be 
determined by Courts of Admiralty, belonging to the Power 
whose Subjects make the Capture. 1798 Ferriar (dusty. 
Sterne vi. 182 He made prize of all the good thoughts that 
came in his way. 1845 STeruen Cont. Laws Eng. (1874) 
If. 28 It is..necessary that the vessel should have been 
condemned as prize, by legal sentence. 1885 Ricry in Law 
Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 286 On matters of prize the judgment 
could be looked to. | F 

d. In good, fair, free, just, lawful prize, with 
reference to the legality of the seizure. Also fig. 

1580 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 102 The samin schip and 
gudis..in caise scho wer nocht fund just prise. 3561 /d/d. 
162 Decernyng the schippis and gudis..to be lauchfull 
pryse. 1610 B, Jonson Adch, mn. ili, How now? Good 
prise? 31634 Sir T. Heagert Zrav. 185 [The junk] wasa 
good prize and worth the keeping. a 1680 Buttea Rev. 
(1759) L. 168 Plagiary Privateers, That all Mens Sense and 
Faney seize, And make free Prize of what they please? 
1747 Grav Cat 41 Not all that tempts..your heedless 
hearts is lawful prize. 1836 Arison //fs?. Europe xiii. § 52 
aap UX. 362 The English Admiralty courts..declared 
good prize neutral vessels carrying colonial produce from the 
enemy's colonies to the mother state. 1854 J. S. C. Anaorr 
Napoleon (1855) 1. xxii. p58 If the command was unheeded, 
a brondside followed, and the peaceful merchantman became 
lawful prize. 

3. attrib, and Contb., as prize brandy, cause, goods, 
properly, ship; prize agent, an agent appointed 
for the sale of prizes taken in maritime war; so prize 


agency ; prize court,a department of the admiralty | 


court, which adjudicates concerning prizes; prize 
crew, a crew of seamen placed on hoard a prize 
ship to bring her into port ; prize-list, a list of per- 
sonsentitled to receive prize-money onthe capture of 
aship; prize-master, an officer appointed to com- 
mand a prize ship; prize-office (see quot. 1706). 
See also PxIZE-MONEY. 

1806 A. Duncan Nelson 215 The abuses of *prize agency. 
180a Netson Parl. Sf. 21 Dec. ibid. 213 Transactions..with 
any of the boards or “prize agents. 3867 Suytu Sailor's 
Word-bk, s.v. Agent, Prize agent, one nppointed for the 
sale of prizes, and nominated in equal numbers by the com- 
mander, the officers, and the ship's company. 1905 !VAita- 
her's Almanack 211 Navy and Prize Agents. 1667 Drypen 
& Davenant Tempest un. i, This is “prize brandy. | 1747 
(¢it/e) Ohservations on the Course of Proceeding in Admiralty 
Courtsin “Prize Causes. 1810 J. F. Port (¢it/e) Observations 
gn Matters of Prize, and the Practice of the Admiralty 

Prize Courts. 1830 Maarvat King’s Own xxxiv, The *prize 
crew of the Aspasia, 162g /supeachin, Dk, Buckhm. (Camden) 
32 To hasten the raising of monies by sales of *prise goods 
here. 1711 Act 10 Anne c. 22 Preamble, Several consider- 
able Quantities of Prize-Cocon, Sugars, Indigo, and other 
Prize-Goods. 1826 Kent Coss. (1873) I. xvil. 357, 1 know 
of no other definition of prize goods..than that they are 
goods taken on high seas jure deMi, out of the hands of 
the enemy. 1794 Ewson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 417 
You want a *Prize-List for one vessel taken by Tartar and 
myself. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., Prisedist, a return 
of all the persons on board ..at the time a capture is made; 
those who may be absent on duty are included. 1800 Supf/. 
to Chron, in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 144/1 The *prize-master 
informed the unfortunate people who were sent on board 
the Arab, that there was abundance of provisions and water. 
1893 Dict. Nat. Biog. XXXIV. 52/1 Monte was appointed 

rize-master of the Phoenix. 1748 Anson's Voy, ni. i. 299 

t was..with..difficulty that the “prize money, which the 
Gloucester had tnken.., was secured, and. .the prize goods 


thes were entirely lost. 1664 Pepys Diary 22 Nov., To speak 


PRIZE. 


with my lord about our *Prise Office business. 1706 Puitups, 
Prize-Ofice, an Office appointed for the Sale of Ships taken 
from an Enemy as lawful Prize. @1722 FountanHact 
Decisions (2759) 1. 333 The oft debated cause of the Capers 
of the two *prize Danish ships. 1863 Dicey Mederal St. 1. 
87 The officer in command of the ‘ erie’ when sent asa prize- 
ship to New York. 1799 NELson in Nieolas ae (1845) IV. 

2,1 send you a cas of sugar, such as I think you mean 

y saying *prize-sugar. 

Prize, prise (proiz), 53.4 Also6 pryse. [ME. 
prise, a. F. prise a taking hold, grasp: see prec.] 

1, An instrument used for prizing (see PRE v.3) ; 
alever. Now dial. 

13.. St. Evkenwolde in Horstm. Allengl. Leg. (1882) 267 
Wy3t werkemen.. Putten prises per to, pinchid one vnder, 
Kaghtene by be corners wt crowes of yrne. 1541 Aberdeen 
Regr. (1844) 1. 176 Item, ane pryse, with ane turning staf. 
a 1825 Foray Voc. £. Angha, Prise, a lever used for the 
purpose of forcing. This instrument is sometimes called a 
pry. 1825 Jamieson, Prise, Prize, a lever. 1895 T. Pin- 
nock Black Co. Ann. (E.D.D.), Run, fetch a prise, quick 
to lift on. 

2. The act of prizing ; leverage, purchase. 

31835 Kiasy Had. & {xst. Anim. lI. xvii. 150 Those plumes 
which so ornament the wings of birds, and give them as it 
were more prise upoo the air. 1842 J. Arron Doznest. 
Econ. (1857) 166 This spade is..rounded considerably in the 
back, to afford the better prize. 3893 F. Avams WVew 
Egypt 88 1s it fanciful to ascribe this curious upward move- 
ment of a river-course to the prise given by it, in its enor- 
mous stretch in a straight line from north to south, to the 
diurnal whirl of the earth from west to east? 

3. Coméd., as prize-bolt: see guot. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. Prise.bolts, the projecting 
bolts at the rear of a mortar-bed or garrison gun-carriage 
under which the handspikes are inserted for training and 
maneuvering the piece, 


Prize (preiz), v1 Forms: a. 4-7 prise, 4-6 
(Se. -8) pryse (also Sc. 4 priss, pryss, 4-5 pris, 
prys, 6 pryis(s), prysse. 8. 6- prize. y. See 
Price v. [ME. a. OF. prister, F. priser, levelled 
form of OF, pretsier, PRAISE v. (under which see 
the origin and form-history). In Sc., from the 
14th century, Jr7se was preferred to frase in all its 
senses (see sense 4 below); but English at length 
differentiated praise and prise, rctaining Zraise in 
the sense of F. louer, L. daudare, and appropriating 
prise to senses connected with the shs. pris, prise, 
price, and prize. In these senses it has received 
further differentiation, becoming Price in the com- 
mercial sense of ‘set a price lo’, and remaining 
as prize only in sense 3 below. (But this last 
differentiation has hardly yet becn completed, for 
in dialect, local, and individual use, fo prise or 
prize is often said instead of fo price, even when 
the latter is written: cf. the distinction of sb. and 
vb. in advice, to advise, house, to house, ust, to use.)] 

I. +1. rans. To value, to estimate the (relative) 
value of; to estimate, esteem, account as worth 


(so much); to account, reckon. Ods. (or arch.) 

a, 1375 (MS. 1487) Baanova Bruce vi. 505 He wald nocht 
priss his liff a stra, With-thi he vengeans on hym mycht ta. 
1sco-20 Dunpar Poems xix. 44 A prodigall man I am so 
prysit. a1s74 Eaat Giencarn 2p. >. Hermit of Alareit 
ar Our stait oan they prysse.. Sayand, That we are 
heretikes. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 146, 1 prise 
your worthinesse at farre greater value. 1599 SHAKS. A/uch 
Ado 1. i, 90 Hauing so swift and excellent a wit As she is 
pe to hate. ‘¢1611 Crapmas /éiad vit, 38, I am thy 

rother, nnd thy life, with mine is ed prisde. 1724 Rane 
say Vision vii, fevsce. and prysing, Freidom at ony rate. 

B. 1596 Edw. (//, 11.1, If on my, beauty, take it if thou 
canst; Though little, { do prize it ten times less. 1633 
P, Fretcner Purple Isl. 1x. xiv, He in himself priz'd things 
as mean and base, Which yet in others great and glorious 
seem'd. 1642 Futtne Holy §& Prof. St wt. xxv. 230 Oh 
that their profession were but as highly prized, as their 
estate is valued, 

+2. To estimate or fix the money value of; to 
value, appraise ; to fix the price of (a thing for sale). 
Oés. in literary use: see APPRAISE v., PRICE v. 

a. €1440 Pronp. Parv. 414/1 Prysyn, or settyn a pryce, 
taxo,. licitor. 1445 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 14 They sal 
sell na_flesche qubill it be prisit he the sworne prisaris. 
631475 Rauf Coilzear 254 ‘Uhnir may thow sell..als deir as 
thow will prys. 1590 Patsor. 666/2, 1 prise ware, I sette 
a price of a flac what it is worthe, 7e a@prise. 1535 CovER- 
DALE Zech, xi. 12 So they wayed downe xxx. syluer pens, 
y*value that I was prysed at. 161 Brae ibid. 13 A goodly 
price, that I was prised at. 1625 Puacnas Pilgrinis 11. x. 
IY. 1709 #argi: Phere Pearles are prised according to the 
Caracts which they weigh. 1713 S. SewaLt Diary 2 June, 
Owen took a Cow of Veisy pris'd nt £4. 0 o& 

B. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Miv, The Romanes 
prized this fish at a wonderfull high rate. 16a3 WuITBOURNE 
Newfoundland s9 [They] were there prized to be worth 
two shillings sixepence apiece, 1698 Parl Trans. XX. 442, 
T will procure you one of the Catalogues of Manuscripts, 
which is prized by the Delegates of our Press, at One 
Pound Two Shillings 17 ucnes Zatler No. 113 P26 
The Whole {goods} are toate set up and prized by Charles 
Bubbleboy, who is to open the Auction with a Speech. 1755 
Jounson, Prize, to rate; to value at a certain price. 

+b. To be the price of; to equal in value. 


Obs. rare. 

1596 Srenser Hyun Heav. Love 175 How can we thee 
requite for nll this good? Or what can prize that thy most 
precious blood ? : 

+e. To offer as the price, to stake. d. To offer 


a price for, hid for. Ods. rare. 


PRIZE. 


¢1g90 Garene Fr. Bacon xiii. 41 Thou'rt worthy of the 
title of a squire, That durst, for proof, of thy affection And 
for thy mistress’ favour, prize thy hlood. 1590 Cress 
Prenpaoxe Antonie 264 But terror here and horror, naught 
is seene: And present death prizing our life cach hower 
lorig. Ee la presente mort nous marchande & tous coups). 

3. To value or esteem highly, to think much of. 
(The current sense. ) 

a. 1375 Bancour Bruce 1.239 And suld think fredome mar 
to pryss Than all the gold in warld that Is, ¢1470 Gol. § 
Gav, 1207, | aught as prynce him to prise for his pronese, 
€ 1615 Siz WV. Mure Sonn. ix, In bewty, (love's sueit object), 
ravischt sight Doth some peculiar perfectioun pryse [rine 
lyes], 1665 Bovix Occas. Ref. vi. ili, That we. shore many 
[customs] of our own onely becansewe never consider’d them. 

8. ¢1586 C'ress Pemanoxe Ps. cxxxix. x, My God, how 
I these studies prize, That doe thy hidden workings show 1 
16:8 E. Evton Exp, Rort. vii. (1632) 136 A blessing that 
cannot be sufficiently prized. 1681 Fraven Afeth. Grace 
xxxv. 583 When we would express the value of a thing, we 
say, We prize it as our ie 1735 Pore ftiad 1.237, 1..prize 
at equal rate Thy short-liv'd friendship, and thy groundless 
hate. @1720 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 53 Prize your 
time now, while you have 1. 1891 Speaker 11 July 36/2 
The Swiss seem more and more to prize..the Referendum 
and the pee A # 1 

yy. 1375-1643 [see Paice v, 5 

b. With negative: Not to value at all, to think 
now of, care nothing for. Oés. 

¢1600 Suaxs, Sou. cxliii, Not prizing her poore infants 
discontent. 1611 — Wut, 7. wv. iv. 386 Had [I] force and 
knowledge More then was ever mans, I would not prize 
them Without her Loue. 

II. +4. To commend or extol the worth, ex- 


cellence, or merit of ; = PratsEv. 3. Obs. northern, 

a. ¥37§ Barnova Sruce x.776 Of this deid,..The Erll wes 
ag gretumly. 3456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 11 

Ike man did sum thing, that was mekle to lowe and to 
ris, 1500-20 Dunsaa Poems xliit. 45 Sic ladyis wyiss, 
Thay ar to pryis. 1567 Satir. Poems Reforms. v. 16 Gif 
him all thankis..And pryse his name with all jour micht. 

Prize, prise, v.2 Forms: a. 6 pryse, 6-7 
prise; 8. 7- prize. [f. Prize 5b.8] trans. To 
seize, take, capture; to seize as forfeited, to con- 
fiscate. Obs. exc. as in b. 

a, 1535 CoveroaLe Dani. iii. 29 All people..which speake 
eny blasphemy agaynst the of Sydrac, Misac and 
Abdenago, shal dye, and their houses shalbe prysed. 158 
Lamaanoz Ki'ren. tt. iv. (1588) 177 If any bee afterward 
found offending,. .their armour andl Gena shall be prised, 
- to the use of the Queenes Maiestie. ¢ 1622 Carman fifad 
xt. 385 To kill the five Hippasides And prise their arms, 
B. 1608 Waanza 4/b, Eng. x. lv. (1612) 245 ‘he Queene of 
Scots from Ours almost her Crowne and life had prizde. 

b. spec. To make a prize or scizure of; to seize 
(a ship or her cargo) as a prize of war. 

a, 1568 C, Watson Polyd. 60b, The Romans being both 
more in number and valianter bed lea her [the Rhodians’ 
ship} without labour and toke the Rhodian. 1600 HAKx uyt 
Voy. (1810) ILI. 236 The one (ship].. being prised near 
Silley hy a ship of which Lam part owner. 1623 MALvNes 
Anc. Law-Merch, 145 \f it happen a Ship to be prised for 
debt or otherwise to bee forfeited, yet the Mariners hire is 
to be payed. B. 1886 American X11. 67 It was explained 
that the David ¥. Adams was prized for concealing her 
namie and her sailing-port, 

Prize, prise (preiz), v7.3 [f. Prize 50.4] 

1. trans. To raise or move by force of leverage ; 
to force up; esp. to force open in this way. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 344 They easily prize up bushes, 
furses, or broom by the very roots. 1688 R. Hoimz 
Armoury wt. xx. (Roxb.) 246/1 The Forked end is strucken 
deep in the ground each side the root and so drawn or 
prised vp. 1808 Jamirson, So prize uf, to force open, to 
press up a lock or door. 1818 Scotr //rt, Mid/, vi, The 
door was..assailed with sledge-hammers, iron crows [etc.].. 
with which they prized, heaved and battered for some time 
with little effec 1828 — Pirate vii, There stands yonder 
a chest, from which the lid has been just prized off. 1840 
Dickens Bara. hie Ixiv, Many men... were seen. striving 
to prize it (the jail door] down with crowbars. 1897 Pall 
Mali Mag. June 254 The lock was broken, and the lid 
bore signs of Be ieiicon prised Jig. 1824 Paton Burke 
(1854) 232 Thus this famous measure... became the lever by 
which to prize its authors out of office. 

2. Yo compress (cured tobacco) in a hogshead 
or box. Southern U.S. 

1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk, Prising,..also, the act of 
pressing Oc squeezing an article into its package, so that its 
size may be reduced in stowage. 1889 ieuce Plant, Negro 
183 To the moment that the leaf is prized in the hogshead. 

Hence Prizing, prising vd/. s4.; also atir7d, 

1867 [see 2}. 1890 Daily News 14 July 2/8 This pad pre- 
vented the splintering of wood, although the prising power 
would be the same. 1891 ATKINSON Last of Giant-Killers 
166 More hammering and more prising with the gavelocks 
and crowbars. 

Prizeable: sce PRIZABLE. 

Prized (proizd), pp/. a. [f. Prize vl +-zp1,) 

1. Greatly valued; highly esteemed. 

1538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 209 The 

rysed memoryes and perpetuall renowned factes of the 

famouse princes of Israel, 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 11. 
xvii. 180 Two of our most prized comrades. 1873 Emzason 

Let. 3 May in Weston. Gas. 7 Aug. (1 am glad 
you have seen my prized friend, your Uacle George, 

+2. =Pricep. In quot. 1642, High-priced, 
expensive. Ods. or dial. 

1642 Harcovar in Afacu. Afag. XLV. 289/2 Some prittee 
small laces, but not prized ones; for I will spare your pursse 
as much as may be. 1682 Foave. Fear 44 “Tis a low 
priz'd commodity in my eyes. 1710 Hearne Collect. 
19 Mar. (0.H.S.) 11. 362 ‘The priz'd Catalogue we! I have 
seer, (Priced is still so pronounced by some.) 
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Prize-fight (proi-zfait). [app. a late back- 
formation from next.] A public contest between 
eee: a boxing-match for money, 

18%q W. N. Brane Excursion 508 There had just been a 
‘prize fight’ well attended by noblemen and gentlemen, 
2857 Heucurs Som Brown u. v, The stories he had heard 
of men being killed in prize-fights rose up horribly before 
him. 1898 Daily News 18 Nov. 4/5 Sir Ton Bridge said 
this contest was not, in his opinion, a sparring match, but a 
prize-fight. He held that fighting for money was a prize- 
fight, and that was illegal. 

Prize-fighter (prai-zfoite:). _[orig. f. Prize 
56.2 + FicuteR, from the phr. ‘to fight a prize’ or 
‘prizes’; in later ase associated with Prize sb.!] 

ta. orig. One who ‘fought a prize’ (see Prize 
56.2); one who engaged in opie fighting-match 
or contest. Obs. b. In mod. use, A professional 
pugilist or boxer, who fights publicly for a prize or 
stake; ‘one that cee peeiely for a reward’ (J.). 

1703 Lurreety Brief Red. (1857) V. 316 Yesterday, one 
Cook, a prize fighter, was condemned at the Old Baily for 
killing a ccImia le last May fair was twelve month. 1725 
St. Mary le Bow, Durham, Par. Reg., Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Barrett, Prize fighter, bap. a8 April. 1727 Pore, 
etc. Art Sinking 122 It 1s proposed..that Mr. Figg with 
his prize-fighters, and Violante with the rope-dancers, be 
admitted in partnership. 1753 StotteTTC?. Ree fe ) 
117/2 The sword..he brandished over the chevalier’s he: 
with the dexterity of an old prize-fighter. 1796 Moazsz 
Amer, Geog. I. 104 The encouragement given to prize- 
fighters and boxers. 1828 Scorr *. Af. Perth xiv. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 587 He..had the wit and luck to bring 
over that idee prizefighter [Heenan] to make a sensation 
in England. 

Jig. Y8ag Caruvce Misc. (1857) IL. 17 Not that we would 
say Voltaire was a mere prize-fighter. 

So Pri-ze-fi:ghting sd. and a. 

1720 Swirt 7. 7d, Hist, Martin § 2 Hence the origine 
of that genteel custom of Prize-fighting. #1763 Byzom 
Verses Figg & Sutton i, Long was the great Figg, y the 

rize Fighting Swains, Sole Monarch acknowledg'd of Mary- 
Bonn Plains. 1796 Moase Amer. Geog. 11, 108 The barbarous 
diversions of boxing and prixe-fighting. 1878 V. Aner. Rev. 

XXVIL, 289 Countries that have not been civilized hy 
prize-fighting. 1890 Review of Kev. 11. 510/a Prize-fighting 
in the ordinary sense of the term—ie., a fight for money with 
fists, fought out to the hitter end—is absolutely illegal. 


Prizeless (prai‘zlés), ¢. [f. Prize s6.% + -Less.] 
Without a prize; not having gained a prize. 


1897 Westin. Gas. 11 Feb. 3/2 The kind old lady who 
went about consoling the prizeless dogs at Cruft’s. 1899 


dbid, 3 Aug. 2/3 On the return of Harry and Robert honie « 


from school; Robert laden with prizes, Harry prizeless. 

Prizeless, obs, form of PRIcELESS. 

Prize-list: see Prize sd.1 4b, 56.3 3. 

Prizeman (pele (6 Prize sé.%+ Man 
$6.1) A man who wins a prize (esp. for excelling 
in learning or art). 

1800 Cambr. Univ. Cal. Title-p., A list of the.. Medallists 
and Prize-men. /did. 15 Members’ Prizemen. /é1d, 22 
Seatonian Prizemen. 1834 Edin. Rev. LIX. 133 The mere 
prize-man is often dismissed in a few lines. “1856 Levex 
Martins of Cro'M. xiv, He’s more than that..he isthe great 
prize man of the year in Trinity. 1896 Current Hist. 
(Buffalo) V1. 463 In his third year he (Lord Kelvin] came 
out as second wrangler and Smith's prizeman. 

+Prizement. Oés. Also 6 prisement, 7 
pricement. [f. Prizz v.}+-ment.] The act of 
‘ prizing’ or valuing; valuation, appraisement. 

1565 Richinond Wills (Surtecs) 189 All theis to remayne 
at the house thare withoute prisement so longe as any of 
the Phillipson name shall dwell nt the said house. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 274 Weagiiag to the pricement 
atthe suppression. @ 1700 in Rebte Life Bp. Wilson vi, (1863) 
203 When sufficient men are sworn to prize children’s 

oods..the executors..must take all thiogs according to 
the prizement. 

Prize-money. [f. Prize 54.3] Money 
realized by the sale of a prize (esp. onc taken in 
maritime war), and distributed among the captors. 

1757 J. Linp Lett. Navy i.23 All shlps are equally entitled 
to dae share of prize-money. 1800 J. Weraaz in Gurw. 
Wellington's Desp. (x837) 1. 128 Likely to obtain neither 
fame nor prixe money. 1887 Besant The World went 
xxiv, The prize-money,.amounted to a very pretty sum. 

Prizer ! (proi-zoz). Nowrare. Forms: 5 pryzer, 
5-6 pryaar(e, 6 prisar, pryser, -or, 6-7 priser, 
7 priaor, prizor, 7~— prizer. [f. Paizev.!+-ER!,] 
One who prizes. 

+1. One who estimates the value, or determines 
the price, of something; an appraiser. Ods. 

1427 in Trans. Stirling Nat, Hist. & Archzol, Soc. (1902) 

57 The in of the Pryzer, if he be negligent & punish not. 
61440 Promtp. Parv. 413/2 Prysare, or settar at price, 
a merket, or 0 eae 1505 Serwick Reg. in Hist. MSS. 
Comnt,, Var, Collect. 1. 7 No bowcher..shall hreke nor cut 
out any flysh to sell exsept the aa pe be ther present. 
1549 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 97 Alexander 
Wynchester (and five others] electit prisers of flesche. 1552 
in Picton Loot Afunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 59 and 
Prysors. @ 1625 Sia H, Fincut Law (1636) 472 The prisors 
to take them of the price if they prise too high. 1654 H. 
L’Esteance Chas. f (1655) 194 Charges of driving to be set 
by a priser of the forrage. - 

2. +8. One who values or esteems something at 
a specified (high, low, etc.) rate. Ods. b. One 
who values or esteems something highly. 

e1611 Carman fifad xvi 762 Too much prizer of thyself. 
2657 Airs. Hobson's Brass in Chancel of Clewer Ch, A 
despiser of y* world and a high Prizer of y* Lord Christ, 


PRO. 


169x Nousis Pract, Dise. 
Light such Prizers of Time 

Pri-zer 2, arck. Also 6 priser. [f£ Prize 56,2 
+-EnT,] One who engages in a ‘ prize’ or contest; 
a prize- ye 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. v, T have a plot v 
these prizers. 1600 Suaxs. 4. V, L. ne iii, 8 Why tet 
yen be so fond to overcome The bonnie priser of the 

umorous Duke? 1679 Mrs. Beun Feign'd Curtisan v, 
And fought like prizers, not as angry rivals, 1883 Scortr 
Came D, xxxv, You shall be fought for in real mdééée. 

nly..the successful prizer shall be a gentleman. 184, 
Tinowntne Levia 1. §2 The brace of prizers fairly isin 
Poleaxe with poleaxe. _ 

Prize-ring (proi‘zrin). [f. after Prrze-ricnt : 
see Riva sd.1 13.) A ring or enclosed space 
ie a es area enclosed by poles and ropes) 
or prize-hghting; hence fransf. the practice of 
prize-fighting (cf. ¢he turf = horse-racing); also 
attrib, belonging to prize-fighting, characteristic 
of prize-fighters, 

1840 Brains Encycl, Rur, Sports § 4020 Two of the 
members of ‘the ancient prizering* in actual combat. 
1848 Tnackerav Van. Fair Ixiv, Captain Rook with his 
horse-jockey jokes and prize-ring slang. 1861 J. Ceaw- 
ruap in Traus. Ethnol, Soc. 1, 367 One of this race had 
nearly carried off the cae hetiste of England in the prize- 
ring. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 2/2 Better..not toitro. 
duce into political controversy the language of the prize-ring. 

Prizing (prai-zln), vd/. 56.1 Forms: see Prize 
vi [f. Prizev.t+-1xel.] The action of Prize v.!; 
t+ determination of price or value, appraising ; 
valuing, estimation (0és.); high estimation. 

c1440 Promp. Paro, 4t4/t Prysynge, “(eitatio. 14 
Exch. Rolls Scotl, X1. 436 ‘Vhe prising ‘of the said mele 
1552 Hutozr, Prisynge or settynge pryce, dfcitatio. 1 
Lutrrete Srie/ Red. (1857) 1. The latter end of this mont 
came ont his majesties proclamation for prizeing of wines, 

The proclamation has ‘to set the Prices of all kinds of 

Vines ’.] 1907 Darly Chron. 9 Oct. 6/4 It was a fit prize 
for a feat that stood above all prizing. 

Prizing, vé/. sb2, 3: see Prize v.2, 3, 

{i Pro (prox). The L. preposition Ard before (of 
place), in front of, for, on behalf of, instead of, in 
relurn for, on account of, etc. [Cognate with Gr. 
mpd forward, before, in front of, earlier than, Skr. 
prd before; more remotely related to OTent. for, 
fora, Eng. for, fore.) 

A. as prep. in various Latin phrases, more or less 
used in Eng. (See also PRO AND con.) 

1. pro a‘ris et fo'cis, for altars and hearths; 
for the sake of, or on behalf of, religion and bome. 

1621 Buaton Anat, Med, ui. iv. 1. iit. (1676) 398/1 When 
I see two superstitions Orders contend pro aris & focis, with 
such have and hold, @¢ dena caprina, 1741 Hume ss. iv. 
48, I wou'd only perswade Men not to contend, as if they 
were fighting pro aris § focis. 1859 Lowen Biglow P. 12 

hey serve cheerfully in the great army which fights even 
unto death pro aris et focts. : 

2. pro bono pu‘blico, for the public good. 

phe Gipert Cases in Law & Equity (1760) 113 It is 
bro bono publico, in which they are included. : 

3. pro confe’sao, for or ss confessed or admitted ; 
chiefly in Zaw, 

1631 in Crt. & Times Chas, [ (1848) 11. 141 As if they had 
taken Le ade confesso that he is living. 1776 Claim of Ray 
Rada Churn 17/1 in Trial J. Fowke, etc., The Court.. 
had informed them, if they did not [support their case by 
affidavit}, the negative of the question put would be taken 
bro confesso, 

4. pro fo'rma (-A), for form’s sake ; asa matter of 
form; in the way of formality. Also attrié. 

1573-80 G. Haavev Letter-bk. (Camden) 77 To give the 
choyce of a thousand thankes for every gewegawe; and 
sumtymes tooe for very meere Nifilles as it were ont pro 
Jorma tantum. 1693 Jj Cuamererain in Crt. & Ties 
Yas. £ (1848) 11. 425 Which is thoaght to be done rather 

vo forma than ¢x animo, 1788 Gentl Mag. LVI. 73/* 
The cession of the Crimea hy the Porte was contrary to the 
Alcoran, and was therefore admitted merely fro forma, 
1882 Birnzce Counting-ko, Dict. (1893) 8 v., When a docu- 
ment is drawn up or a process gone through after a pre- 
scribed model, and with the special object of complying 
with some legal requirement it is said to be done pro forma. 

5. pro hac vice, for this turn or occasion (only). 

1653 in Rashdall & Rait Nex College (1901) 178 Wee 
therefore shall pro Aac vice nominate the 13 Seniors and 
Officers for the carryinge on the government of the said 
Colledge. 1715 S, Sewatt Diary 29 Mar-, Made Mr. 
Little Cintiigee hac vice, Mr. Cooke being sick of the Gout. 
1873 Oxford Univ, Gazette 18 Nov. 312 The followin; 
gentlemen have been nominated hy the Wide Chuttellnc an 
Proctors to examine fro Aac vice this Term. . 

6. pro indivi-ac (Law), ‘as undivided’: applied 
to a right shared by two or more persons without 
division ; see quot. 

1607 Cowett /nterpr., Pro [ndiuiso, is a possession, and 
occupation of lands, or tenements belonging vnto two or 
more persons, whereof none knoweth his seuerall portion, 
as Coparceners before partition. 

7. pro rarta (-&) [ =‘ for the rate’: Rate sd.] 2), 
in proportion to the value or exteot (of a a 
proportionally, Also atfrib, oras adj., proportional, 

[1354 Rolls of Parit. 11. 260/1 Les Eschetours sont chargez 
..@ respoundre des parcelles des ditz rentes et fermes Pro 
rata temporis.] 15783 Reg. Privy Comncil Scot. 11. 468 To 
mak payment of thair part of the said taxatioun pro rata. 
1642 tr, Perkins’ Prof, Bk.¥. § 310 (1657) 118 His wife shall 
not have dower of that which the other copercener had ere 
rata, 1877 L, W. M, Locnnaat Jdine te Thine xv, (1979) 


cu But now, are the Children of 


PRO. 


134 Ul take my fro ratd allotment. 1901 Daily Tel. 9 Mar. 
iM "The Prefercace issne will be offered pro raza to share- 
holders at 115. . P 

8. pro re na‘ta (-&), ‘for the affair born, t.¢. 


arisen’; for some coatingency arising unexpectedly 
or without being provided for; for an occasion as 


it arises. Also a//rid. x. 
1578 in Spottiswood //ést. Ch, Scot. V1. (1677) 295 It is in 
the power of the Eldership to send ost qualified persons to 
visit fro re natu. 1765 BLacksToNne Come. Lit. 174 It 
was formerly left to the crowa to sammon, pro re nata, the 
most flourishing towns to send representatives to parlia- 
ment. 3885 A. P. Petes in Law 7imes 10 Jan. 1185/1 
Sach orders are only granted fro re nafd, and must be 
renewed on each fresh occasion arising, fod. At a pro re 
nata meeting of the Town Coancil, it was resolved, etc. 
+b. So pro-re-nascent @. (06s. wonce-wa.), 


arising unexpectedly. 

1647 Waa Simp. Cobler so In pro-ve-nascent occurrences, 
which cannot be foreseen, 

9. pro tanto, ‘for so much’, so far, to such an 
extent. Also a/trié. 

5980 Bentuam Princ. Legisi. it § 4 Any one who repro: 
bates any the least particle of pleasure as such..is pro 
tanto a partizan of the principle of asceticism. 1882 Afacut. 
Mag. XLVI. 437 Anything which reduces the amount of 
payments to be made out of the country pro danto redaces 
the loss. 1885 Law Simes LXXVIII- 387/1 The land tax 
was redeemed and gro faxto personal estate converted into 
real estate, ‘ y 

10. pro te‘mpore, for the time, temporarily; 
allrié, or a3 adj. temporary. (Abbrev. pro dent.) 

31468 Paston Lett. 11. 325 The tythandes did goode fro 
tempore, s6a5-6 J. Cnamararain ta Crt. 4 Limes Chas. [ 
(1848) I. 73 The Lord Chamberlain is like to be Lord Steward 
this parliament, pro fexpore. 1748 J. Linp Lett. Navy th 
(2757) He Another might be apponiett pro tempore to com- 
mand his ship. 1739 E. W. Montacu, jr. Anc. Repudlics 
353 The pro tempore Dictator soon came to be perpetual. 
1828 Reg. Deb, Congr. 1V. 787 President Pro ‘lempore.. .“Vhe 
Senate proceeded to the election of a President pro tem. 
1846 H. Grevitce Diary (1883) 159 Called to-day upon 
Craven..who is Aro /ezt, private secretary to Normanby. 

B. Pro- sé. 1. An argument for or in favour 

of something, as opposed to one against it, (Now 
usually in PRo AND CoN, q.v.) b. A persoa who 
sides or votes ia favour of some proposal. 

¢1400 Beryn 2577 That I may the bet perseyve al incon- 
venience, Dout, pro, contra, and anbigeite, Tharh year 
declaraciouse. 3509 Hawes Past. Pleas. vi. (Percy Soc.) 
26 Provyng the pro well from the contrary. 1784 Geo. III 
in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1. 61 Mr. Poltney. should have 
stood amongst the Pros. 1790 M. Cuties in Life, etc 
(1888) I. 462 ‘The pros are afraid to bring it forward uwatil the 
return of several inembers on their side of the qeestion, 

2. Tally of pro: see TALLY sd. 

Pro, pro., a familiar abbreviation of various 
wds., as proproctor and other combs. of Pro- pref.} 
4, also professtonal, 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss & Gain iii. 17 When he came to 
Oxfard..he reverenced even the velvet of the Pro. 1861 
H. Kincstev Ravenshoe xiv, He bad past the Pro's at 
Magdalen turnpike, and they never thought of stopping 
him... Both the Proctors were dawn at Coldharboor turn- 
pike, a 1884 M. Pattison Jfeut. (1885) 229, 1 had acted as 
joes to Green, the other pro bein y. 2885 J. Ke 

eERoME On the Stage 86 The poor players helped exch 
other as well as they could, but provincial Pros. are—or, at 
least, were—not a wealthy class, 1887 Scott. Leader 
ig Dec. 4/1 A match.. between six professional golfers and 
six amateurs reselted in favour of the ‘pros,’ by three holes. 
1890 Daily News 18 Sept. 5/3‘ Master or Pro.’.. the burning 
question of whether school cricket should be ander the 
dominion of the schoolmaster or the professional cricketer. 
1903 19¢h Cent. Sept. 464 Taveras frequented by ‘pros’, as 
masic-hall artistes ace popularly cated 

Pro-, prefixs The Latin adv. and prep. (see 
above), used ia combination with verbs and their 
derivatives, and sometimes with other words aot of 
verbal derivation. 

(Unlike the Gr. xpo-, the L. was originally and usually 
/ré-; but in some compounds it was occasionally and in 
others asually or always shortened to Ard-.) 

A large number of Latin words so formed were 
retained in popular use in French (as in the other 
Romanic langs.); many others were takea into 
French in earlier or later times as learned words, 
and were thence taken into English, In later 
times words of this kind have been adopted or 
adapted in English directly from Latin, or have 
been formed immediately from Latin elements. 
Pe a as Rages chen the popular form for-, Sur, 

our- (see Pur-); but this, in many word: seq. 
changed back to the Latin form in ao ~ aallaaimmee 

I. As an etymological element. The following 
are the principal uses ta Latin and English. (All 
words of this class appear as Main words.) 

1. a. Forward, to or towards the front, from a position ia the 
rear, forth, ont, into a public position; as préciamdare tu 
call out, Paociaim, prédiacére to lead forth, Propuce, prd- 
fundére to pour forth (Paoruse), prdjicére to throw forth, 
Project, prominére to jut out (PRoMInent), Srdnuntiare to 
speak out, Pronounce, poe to put forth, Paoroxz, 
Propose, protridére to thrust forth, Paoraupe. 

b. To the front of, down befare (the face of), forward and 
down; as prdcidére to fall forward or down (ProcipENce), 
proclivis sloping downward, Prociive, fréculcdre to 
trample down, Procurcate, précumdére to fall down for. 
wards (PaocumbEnt), ér6figare todash down (PROFLIGATE), 
pritavl, prilaps- to slip down forwards (PRoLarse), Ardslere 
udre, Prosirat lo sirew or lay flat before one, to Prostrate. 
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c. Forth from its place, away; as prddére to give away, 
betray (Prooition), prddigare to drive away, dissipate 
(Paoncar), prafugére to flee away (PaoruGATe). 

d. Forward, onward, in a course or in time; as préctdtre 
to Procegn, processus Process, procrastindre to defer till 
the morrow, PaocaastinatEe, frdgred? to step forward, 
Paocress, promindre to drive onward (PaoMENADE), prd- 
muovere, promdt- to move onward, Promove, Promote, 
prapellére to drive forward, ProreL. 

e. Out, with outward extension; as prdductilis able to 
be drawn out, Paopuctite, prddixus Prox, propagdre to 

lant out, Propacate, prdfrahére, prdtract- to drag out, 

Proreacr. E , , 

£. Before in place, in frost of; as sroAib2re to hold in front, 
hold back, Proutsit, prdse7tdére to write in front, Proscaine, 
ba ig Sie to cover in front, Protect. 

g. Before in time, in anticipation of, in proves for; as 
pradigium Pronicy, prdlogui to speak before (PaoLocu- 
tion), Providére to foresee, Provine. 

h. For, in preparation far, on behalf of; as prdcinclus 
girt for, Paocinct, prdciirare to take care for, Paocure, 
cae wished for, Paosrexous, Jraficére to doservice to, 

ROFIT. 

i. With worn-down or obscure force, as précérxs tall, 
Paocenous, profanus Paoraxe, profundus deep, Prorounn, 
prolés offspring (PRoLETAIse), frdmterére to deserve, Pro- 
MERIT, Proutiscrus mixed, Promiscuous, proverbiun: Pao- 
VERB, provincia PROVINCE. 

2. Frequently prefixed in Latin to names of 
relationship, answering to Eng. ‘ great’ or ‘ grand’, 
¥F. grand and petit; as avis grandfather, pro-avus 
great-grandfather, ama aunt, father’s sister, pro- 
amila great-aunt, grandfather's sister, gee son- 
in-law, rece graadson-in-law, granddaughler’s 
husband. So frovepos great-grandsoa, great- 
nephew, PRONEPHEW, PRonEPoT, proveptis great- 
grand-daughter, great-niece, Pronixce, PRONEPT. 

3. Pro- for Pr#-, Pree. In late and medicval 

Lat. pro- was sometimes substituted for pra-, pré-, 
partly throngh confusion of sense, partly perbaps 
under the influence of words from Greek, sach as 
prologus, prophita, proscenium, Examples of this 
are frequent in ME., where, however, as in med.L. 
MSS., it is often difficult to say whether pro- was 
intended, or was merely a scribal or copyist’s error, 
dune to confusion of the written ¢ ando. Examples 
will be found among the cross-references. 

II. As a living prefix. 

4, In Latin gro- in the sense ‘for’, ‘ instead of’, 
‘in place of ”, was prefixed to a sb., app. originally 
in prepositional constraction, as prd consele (one 
acting) for a consul, afterwards combined wilh 
the sb., as prdcousul=deputy-consul ; so prddtc- 
talor, priflamen, progubernator, prolégatus, pro- 
magisler, proprefectus, propretor; also in a few 
names of things, as prdudmen PRONOUN, protiléla 
deputy-guardianship. 

English bas examples of pro- prefixed &. to 
names of persons (officials or funclionaries), 
‘acting as deputy’, as pro-Grand Ma'sler, pro‘ 
guardian, pro-legate, pro-provincial, pro-provost, 
pro-regent, pro-seneschal, pro-tetrarch, pro-trea- 
surer, pro-lribune, pro-warden, etc.; also Pro- 
CONSUL, PRorroctor, PRorEcTor, etc. b. to names 
of thiags, as pro-rea'lily (something serviag the 
purpose of a reality), pro-skiin, pro-verd [after 
Pronoun),etc.; also PRO-cATHEDRAL, PRO-LEG, etc. 
G.toan adj., as pro’-e'thical, serving as a substitute 
for what is ethical ; pro*-su‘bstantive (see quot.) : 
hence pro-substaniively adv. 

3892 H. Srencen Princ. Ethics 1. u, ii. § 123. 337 We 
must class them as forming a body of thought and feeling 
which may be called *pro-ethical ; and which, with the mass 
of mankind, stands in place of the ethical properly so called. 
oe R.R. Marert in Personal [dealisnt 250 Religion. .as 
often as it happens to take the side of salutary practice.. 
is probably [a] more effectual ‘pro-ethical sanction’ (than 
law} 3898 Daily Chron. 21 Nov. a Having served with 
pose distinction the office of Depaty Grand Master, 

¢ was ip x891 elected *Pro-Grand Mester, a distinction 
which can only be understood whep it is recalled that the 
Prince of Wales himself is Grand Master. 1868 Digty's 
Vay. Medit, Pref. 17 Digby’s *pro-guardian was a man of 
considerable celebrity. 1656 BLotnt Glossogr., A *Prole- 
gate,..a Deputy Legat, or one that stands for 2 Legat. Igoa 
West. Gaa. ag Jan. 4/2 In the name of the Trinity, Fhomas, 
Pro-Provincial of Canterbury, Joseph, Provincial of York, 
oe, of Caerled, deplore the evil state of 
the Established Church. 1858 in Stat. Univ. Oxford 
(2863) Be 31877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith 
Iv. x85 ‘This kind of idealised symbol or concept serves as a 
pro-reality, which we can reasop about as thoegh it were 
real. 1798 Heten M. Wiitiams Tour Switzerland 1. 238 
(Jod.) Don Amatori Solani *proregent, professor extra- 
ordinary, and enjoying pumerous other titles, 1657 WwW. 
Rano tr. Gassendi’s Life Peirese 1. 84 Cadafalcins *Pro- 
senescal of Digne, 3886 II, Spencea in 19¢/ Cent, May 763 

Phere is produced a new skin, or rather a *pro-skin. 1794 
E. Bancrorr Nes. Perm, Colours 1. 176 Such compositions 
-.assume the form of substantive colours, without being 
such in reality ;..1 beg leave. .tocall them *ro-sudsiantive 
fopical colours. [bid. 390 Of the Uses of Quercitron Bark, 
in producing Topical Yellow and other Colours, *pro- 
substaatively, upon Cotton and Linen. 3647 Trapp Comm. 
Luke viii, 3 His vicar-general, or “protetrarch. 1645 Woop 
Life Jan, (O.H.S.) 1. 1315 For the space of three yeares he 


was a “protribune [s#sf7. protobune] of horse under Charles 
Lewis elector Palatine. In 1641 he was sent into Ireland., 
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| allies, had incessantly emplo: 
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where he served in the quality of a tribune for two yeates. 
sgo7 J. M. Graincer Studies K. Fas. Bible 19 Do is 
sometimes used as a “pro-verb, to avoid repetition of an 
antecedent verb. 1862 Neate Notes Dalmatia, etc. 169 
*Pro.Vicar of the Bishop in the sosthern part of his diocese. 
1857 in Stat. Univ. Oxford (1863) 83 *Pro- Warden. 

5. In sense ‘for, in favonr of, on the side of’. 

This use_is entirely modern, and has no precedent or 
analogy in Latin. It appears to have arisen from the use of 
pro ia Peo B. 1b, or in Pro anp con. Toa certain extent, 
combinations with fro take the place of those with 
Puio-, as philo-Turk, philopublican, They appear to 
have begun ¢ 1825, but to have been comparatively rare uo 
to 1896, since which date they have swarmed in the journal- 
istic press, usually in antithesis to formations in anti- 
expressed or understood. | Pro-Boer and anti-British were 
terms of opprobrism during the South African War, 1899~ 
1902. 

a. Prefixed to a sb., sh, phr., or adj., forming 
adjs. with sease ‘favouring or siding with (what is 
indicated by the second element)’; as pro-alien, 
-American, annexation, - Asiatic, -Boer,-British, 
-Catholic, -Chinese,-clerical,-educational,-Euglish, 
foreign, -French, -Irish, Japanese, -moral, -negro, 
-opium, -papist, ~patronage, -popery, -rebel, -Kus- 
sian, -slavery, -tariff reform, -transubstantiatio, 
-Turk, - Turkish, -war, etc. Where the form of 
the second element permits, as ia pro-Boer, pro- 
Catholic, pro-negro, pro-papist, pro- Turk, these are 
also used as sbs, = ‘one who is on the side of, or 
favours ..., a partisan or adherent of...’. b. In 
comb. with a sh. (or verh-stem)+-ER or -ITE, 
forming a nonce-sb. = fone who favours or sides 
with ...’3 as fro-Boarder (one ia favour of a School 
Board), -breecher (a partisan of breeches), -/logger 
(one who favours flogging), -s/aver (a pro-slavery 
man); pro-liguorite (one in favour of the nn- 
restricted sale of alcoholic drinks). ¢. Ia comb. 
with a sb. or adj. (or directly from those ia a.) + -18%, 
forming abstract sbs, = ‘ the principle or character 
of being in favour of ...’, as pro-alcoholism, -Boer- 
isnt, -capitalism, -clericalism, -Russianisnt, -Sesmtt- 
ism, -slaveryisnt. Many of these are of opprobrious 
or hostile use. 

1898 Westy. Gaz. 27 Apr. 6/3 Owing 1o the *pro-American 
tone of the English Press, 899 Firzeatrick 7: vansvaal at 
In demolition of Sir T, Shepstone’s *pro-annexation argue 
ments. 190a Daily Chron. 7 May 4/7 The * ro-Boarders 
were out-voted. 1899 Westm. Gas. 23 May 1/3 Liberals need 
not trouble to be more *pro-Boer than the Boers themselves. 
xg0x J. Cuamsercain Sf. /fo. Conint,. 18 Feb., We have had 
six pro-Boers speaking in this debate..and not one Liberal 
Imperialist, 1900 Dundee Advertiser oh Aug. 4 Lord 
Rosslyn brings the novel charge of *pro-Boerism against 
us. sg0r Daily News 28 Jane 3/4 This trumpet blare of 
‘Triumphant Democracy .. almost nnnerves us into ies 
capitalism. 1831 Sourney in Q. Rev. XLV. 284 The 
Roman Catholics and the *pro-Catholics, and their infidel 
ed the periodical press in aid 
of their cause. 3839 Alor. Herald 2a Oct., The opinions of 
the *pro-educational and anti-slavery parties throughout the 
country. 31898 M. Davitt in West, Gaz, 14 July a/x The 
*pro-English minority in the United States..are strea pene 
a very hazardous enterprise for the future peace of the 
Republic. 1903 Daily Chron. 30 June 3/7 The "pro-floggers in 
the United States are constantly appealing to the con ition of 
Delaware in proof of the efficacy of flogging. 3897 West». 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 2/a 1f Russia can nrrange a *pro-Greek settle- 
ment, do not let us denounce her. 1904 Daily Chron. 2 Dec. 
4/3 Some of the pro-Greeks |those in favour of retaining 
Greek in the Previous Examination] at Cambridge would be 
ready to vote for an anti-Greek mation on the Oxford lines. 
31897 Daily News 2a Feb. 9/3 The *pro-Hellenic manifesta- 
tions in the streets .. have.. produced an unfavourable 
impression among businessmen. 1907 Daily Chron. 28 Oct. 
/3 Mr. Chamberlain..described Sir Henry Compt 

mmerman as the leader of the pro-Boer and ittle 
Englander and *pro-Irish party. ce Daily News 7 Mar. 
s/7 ‘Kim-Hong-T'su, the Premier (of Corea], and seven other 
pro-Japanese Ministers were behended and their corpses 
dragged through the streets. 1896 M. Davitr in Westit. 
Gaz. 15 Dec, 4/2 If the Irish Land Commission were not 
n practically packed *pro-landiord tribunal. 1895 Voice 
(N. Y.) 19 Sept. 3/4 It has even been admitted by *pra- 
liquorites that the voters of New Jersey would under the 
Initiative and Referendum adapt county, munic al, and 
township local option. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 649 
It esate well to call the. tendencies favorable to virtue, 
ipromorl 1892 Pall Malt G. 20 Apr. 6/1 Mr. Malins 
hended the *pro-negro party when the secession .. tool 
place. 1839 Conservative Frnl, 26 Jan., The interests of.. 
3 “pro-papist popularity-hunting viceroy. 184 J. Rosert- 
son in Charteris Li/e v. (3863) 125 The anti-patronage men 
and the *pro-patronage Non-intrusionists split among them- 
selves, 3828 Syp. SmitH in Lady Holland Afere. (1855) 1. 
17 A deputation of *pro-Popery papers waited on me 
today to print, but I declined. r8ag Wueweut in Lie 
(x88z) saz He is supported by the pro-popery Ministry. 
1897 Datly News ag Jan. 5/7 The *pro-Rhodes wale 
Cupetown..is slp ag unreason. 3890 Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch ag Aug., The so-called United Brethren known 
as liberals or *pro-secretists, 1856 in L. W. Srainc Kansas 
(1835) 48, I tell you I'm *pro-slave. 1858 V. Vork Tribune 
ag Dec. 6/4 The *Pro-Slavers all went home withont any 
action. 1843 Wuitrier What is Slavery? Prose Wks. 1889 
IIL. 106 In the midst of grossest *anrery action, they 
are full of anti-slavery sentiment. 1856 G. D. Baeweaton 
War in Kansas 1a4 ‘The hour and the man’ of Free 
State-ism, or *Pro-Slavery-ism, for we cap scarce say which, 
is yet to come, 1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. Vi. Ml. 222 One 
sense tells that a *pro-transuhstantiation passage is in the 
Bible, 1896 Daily News 3 Apt. 4/7 The curious anomaly 
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that some of our strongest anti-Turk politicians on the 
Armenian question should nt the same time be in favour of 
a *pro-turk policy in Egypt. 1899 /did. 6 Mar. 8/5 The 
*pro-vaccinist Statisticians, 

Pro- (pro), pre/.?, repr. the Gr, preposition mpé, 
meaning ‘before’ (of time, position, prefcrence, 
priority, etc.), forming in Greek many compounds 
~~verhs, substantives, and ndjectives. Of the sbs, 
and their derivatives more than 60 were adopted in 
late Latin as technical terms of rhetoric, these. 
phy, natoral history, art, and Jewish or Christian 
teligion (e.g. problema, proboscis, prodromus, pro- 
lepsis, prologus, prophéta (prophélia, propheticus, 
mee propolis, proscenium, prostylus, pro- 
éasis), With the revival of learning many more 
Greek terms were latinized. Many of these latin- 
ized forms of both periods have been adopted 
or adapted in the modern languages generally, and 
have subsequently served as models for the forma- 
tion of new combinations from Greek (less com- 
monly from Latin) elements, in the nomenclature 
of modern science and philosophy. The older 
and more important of the English words so 
derived appear in their alphabetical order as Main 
words, ‘I'hose in which fvo- is more obviously a 
prefix to a word itself used in English, or which 
are merely technical terms, follow here. 

1. In sense ‘ Before in time’: forming (a) sbs., 
chiefly scientific terms denominating the earlier, or 
(supposed) primitive type of an animal, plant, 
organ, or strnctare (with derived adjs.); (6) adjs. 
meaning ‘ previous to or preceding that which is 
expressed by the second element’, 

Pro-sgonio (-figenik) a., /ath., preceding a 
paroxysm. Pro-a'mnion, the primitive amnion 
in the embryonic stage of some animals; hence 
Pro-amnio‘tic a., pertaining to the pro-amnion. 
|| Pro-amphibia (-#mfi-bid) s6.4/, Zoo/,, the (hypo- 
thetical) primitive or ancestral amphiblous animals, 
Pro-angiosperm (-:e'ndziosp3im), #of., a2 primi- 
tive or ancestral angiosperm, from which the 
existing angiosperms are supposed to have been 
developed; hence Pro-angiospe’rmic a. Pro- 
bapti‘smal a., preceding or preparatory to baptism. 
Prochorion (-kérign), Ambryo/., the vitelline 
membrane or integument of the ovum, which 
develops into the chorion. Pro-dialogue (s100¢e- 
zwd.), an introductory dialogue. Prodissoconch 
(-disokpnk), Zoos, [Gr. d0a6-s donhle + Concu], a 
name suggested for the early shell of the oyster. 
Pro-ethnic (-epnik) a2., /%i/o/. [see Eruyic], 
anterior to the division of the primitive Aryans 
into separate nalions or peoples, or of any people 
or race into separate tribes. Progametange 
(-geemiteendz), -gameta‘nginm, 470/,, ‘an im- 
mature or resting gametanginm’ (Cert. Dict.). 
Proganoid (-ge‘noid), /chthyol., a. of or belong- 
ing to the primitive (fossil) ganoid fishes; sd. 0 
primitive ganoid. Proganoaaur (-gienosp1), 
Palzout, [Gr. ydvos brightness + catpos lizard], sé. 
a member of the order Proganosauria of extinct 
reptiles; adj. belonging to this order, Progy-mno- 
sperm, Zo/., a primitive or ancestral gymnosperm, 
from which the existing gymnosperms nre supposed 
to have been developed; hence Progymno- 
spermio a. Proko'smial a., sonce-wd. [Gr. 
xéapos world: see Cosmos], existing before the 
cosmos or universe. Proma’mmal, Zoo/., one 
of the (hypothetical) Promammalia or primitive 
mammals; so Promamma‘lian @. Proms‘ri- 
atem, fo, primary meristem, protomeristem. 
Pronymph Pegs) Entom, [see Nrupx 3], 
a stage in the development of some dipterous 
insects, intervening between the larval and pupal 
stages (cf. propupa below); hence Prony-mphal 
a, {| Pro-wstrum (-i'strim, -e's-), Zool., the 
period immediately preceding that of the cestrum 
or sexual excitement in animals; so Pro-os‘strons 
a., preceding the cestrnm; belonging to the pro- 
cestrum, Prope‘ptone (see quot. 1895). |] Pro- 
peristoma (-péristémi), Properistome (-pecri- 
stoom), Zmdéryol. [cf. Pertstome], the lip of the 
primitive month of a gastrula; hence Properi- 
stomal a. || Prophy‘llon, of. (pl. -phylia), 
[Gr. pvAdov leaf]: see quot. |] Propupa (-pispi), 
Entom., a stage in the development of some 
insects, as the cochinenl-insect, intervening between 
the larval and pupal stages (cf. pronymphk nhove). 
Prorenal (-r‘nil) a., Embryol, [see RENat], be- 
longing to the primitive kidney or segmental body. 
|| Proscolex Dpsialeks), Zool., pl. proscolices 
(-skou'lisiz) (Gr. ox&Ang worm], the first embryonic 
stage of a cestode or tape-worm, from which the 
scolex is developed by budding; hence Pro- 
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scolecine (-skdul?s2in) @., pertaining to a pro- 
scolex. || Prosporangium, Zor, (pl. -ia) = pro- 
Loosporange. Protrypsin (-tri‘psin), Phys. Chest, 
substance formed in the pancreas, and afterwards 
converted into trypsin; also called érypsinogen, 
Prozoosporange (-2de:0,spore‘ndz), Zot., a stage 
in the development of certain fongi, which pro- 
daces a thin-walled process into which the pro- 
toplasm passes and divides into zoospores. 

1 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 621 The termination is 
doubtful, and transition into the *pro-agonic stage not rare. 
1890 Bintincs Med. Dict. "Pro-amnion, term apptied by 
van Beneden and Julin to.an area around tbe head of the 
very young embryo in which there is no mesoderm, the 
ectoderm and endoderm being in direct contact, and which 


is soon obliterated by the ingrowth of mesoderm, 1889 
. Frail, Microsc. Sc. Dec, 290 Long after the true amnion 


as been quite completed the head gradually emerges from 
this *pro-amniotic pit. 1901 Nature 14 Mar. 462/2 Con- 
nected through a series of hypothetical *Proamphibia or 
Protetrapoda with equally hypothetical Selachian-like 
animals, 1886 /éfd. 25 Feh. 389/1 The ancestral ‘ *pro- 
angiosperms’ are supposed to have borne leaves such as are 
found diminished or masked in so many of their existing 
descendants. did 389/2 Such was the nature of plants in 
their‘ *pro-angiospermic' stage. 1840 G. S. Fasz2 Christ's 
Dise. Capernaum viii. 230 mote, Cyril has devoted to his 
inful *probaptismal instruction no fewer tban eighteen 
ures. 1879 tr. ffaeckel's Evol. Man 11. xix. 157 This 
*prochorion very soon disappears, and is replaced by the 
permanent outer egg-membrane, the chorion. 1884 
Athenzumt 12 July 41/1 In the *pro-dialogue to the 'Isle of 
Gulls’ one of the characters says, ‘I cannot see it out.’ 
1888 Jacnson in Proc. Boston Soc, Nat. Hist. XXUL 543 
In the oyster..this shell is not single but double-valved, an 
eS it precedes the dissoconch or true shell, 1] suggest the 
name *prodissoconch, or early double shell. 1864 Max 
Mittra Se. Lang. Ser. 11. viii. (1868) 383 Deriving both from 
a common Aryan or *pro-ethnic source. 1887 R.S. Conway 
Verner's Law in Staly § 5 Mediat s between vowels.. 
became voiced (z) in pee has Ttalic. 1889 Nicuorson & 
Lypexker Palzont. I}. xlix. 959 *Proganoid Series. /éfd. 
965 The last group of the Progancids, 1900 Osaoan in 
Amer, Naturalist Oct. 797 More probable than that the 
avian phylum sbould have originated qnite independently 
fron a_quadrupedal “proganosaur. 1 Nature 25 Feb. 
389/2 In the remote past..the camhium layer may have 
existed in an irregular or fugitive manner in the ‘pro- 
angiospermic ’, as it did in the ‘ *pro-gymnospermic’ stem. 
1855 Baitey Alystic (ed. 2) 36 Where the *pro-kosmial 
forms of thought abide. 1889 /r0c. Zool. Soc. 262 If not 
the ‘*Promammal’ of Haeckel, it may perhaps have been 
n near relative of some such transitional form. 1876 tr. 
flacckel's list. Creat. xxi. V1. 235 The unknown, extinct 
Primary Mammals, or *Promammalia..probably possessed 
avery highly developed jaw. 1898 tr. Strasburger's Bot. 
go The tissues. .are distinguished as primary and secondary, 
according as they are derived from the *promeristem or 
secondary meristem. 1895 1). Snare in Cams, Nat. Hist. 
V. 164 The process of forming the various organs goes on 
in the *pronymph, till the ‘nymph’ has completed its 
development. /éid., The *pronymphal state may 
looked upon as being to @ great extent a return of the 
animat to the condition of an egg. 1g00 W. Meare in 
Q. Frni. Microsc. Se. Nov. 6 *Pro-cstrum or the *Pro- 
estrous Period. .\ baye adopted to describe the first phases 
of generative activity in the female mammal at the beginning 
of a sexual season. 190: Brit. Med. Jrnl, No. 2097. §93 
There is the ‘pro-cestrum ’(‘ the coming in season ’) ..charac- 
terised by. .a pro-cestrous discharge... most usually of mucus. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex.,"Propeptone, also termed /lemialbu- 
mose, one of the intermediate products formed during the 
conversion of albumins into peptones in gastric digestion. 
1897 Alibutt’s Syst. Med, WI. 292 The action of the gastric 
juice upon the albuminous constituents of tbe food is indi- 
cated by the presence of syntonin, propeptone and tone. 
1879 tr. Maeckels Evol, Man \, viii. 220 At the thickened 
edges of tbe gastrula, the primitive mouth-edge (*propert- 
stoma), the endoderm, and the exoderm passinto each other, 
1898 tr. Straséurger’s Bot. 462 The Jenves borne on the 
stalks of the flowers are designated Bracteoles or * Prophylla. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Propupa, that stage in insect develop- 
ment immediately preceding the pupa. 1898 Packaro Text- 
bk. Entomol. wi. 627 It passes into what Riley terms the 
ro-pupa, in which t peer peas’ present, 1888 Huxtey 
R Maatin Elem, Biol. 169 The *pro-renal eoernerieal) duct ; 
a conspicuous thick-walled tube seen, on either side, lying 
within the somatic mesoblast. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pre- 
scolecine, belonging toa Proscolex. 1870 ROLLESTON A xiv. 
Life 2so Embryo or “proscolex of an ordinary Taenia, 
armed..witb six spines, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson A nine, 
Life 233 That the proscolex may develope in an alimentary 
canal is proved by P. J. Van Beneden's discovery of pro- 
scolices with scolices in all stages of growth in the intestine 
of the Lump-fish. 1887 tr. De Bary's Fung? 163 When it 
[Polsphagus Euglenz] has reached a certain size,..it 
shows itself in many specimens to be a sporanginm, or, if 
the term is preferred, a *prosporangium. /érd. Explan. 
Terms 498 Prosforangium, in Chytridiex: vesicular cell 
the protoplasm of which passes into an outgrowth of itself, 
the sporangium, and becomes divided into swarm-spores. 
igoo Lancet 27 Oct. 1187/1 The pancreatic zymogen, 
FE are or *protrypsin. i 
. Of local position: forming shs, and adjs., 
chiefly anatomical and zoological terms (often 
correlated with words in Mera- and MEso-); (@) in 
adjectival relation to the second element, denoting 
either ‘on anterior or front (thing of the kind)’, 
or ‘on anterior or front part (of the thing)’; (4) in 
prepositional relation to the second clement = 
‘tying before or in front of (the thing)’. 
Pro-a‘tlas, Zoo/, [ATLAS sé.! 2] (see quots.). 
|| Procerebrnm (-ser/br’m), Anat., the front 
part of the cerebrum or brain; the fore-brain, pros- 


encephaton; hence Procerebral a, Procne- 
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mial (-kni-miil) a, Anat, [Gr. xvjuy leg, tibia), 
sitnated in front of the tibin. {| Pro-epimeron 
(-epimieryn), Exnfom., the epimeron of the pro- 
thorax of an insect, the second sclerite of either 
propleuron; hence Pro-epimeral a. {| Pro- 
episte-rnum, Ly/o., the episternum of the pro- 
thorax, the anterior sclerite of either proplenron; 
hence Pro-episte'rnal «, || Pro-o'steon, Orvith. 

Gr. daréov bone], on ossification in each anterior 
ateral process of the sternam in certain birds, 
|| Propara-pteron, /xéom., the parapteron of the 
prothorax; hence Propara‘pteral a. || Pro- 
plexus (also anglicized Pro‘plex), Anat, (a) 
Wilder's term for the choroid plexus of either of 
the lateral ventricles of the brain; (5) ‘the analogue 
in the Vertebrata generally of the brachlal plexus 
in man’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). || Pro-postecnte‘llum, 
|| Pro-prescu‘tum, H/o, the postscutellam and 
prescotum (respectively) of the prothorax of an 
insect; hence Pro-postscute‘llar, Pro-prme- 
scutal ad/s. || Propygidium (-psidzl-didm), 
Lntom,, the segment immediately in front of 
the pygidinm in certain beetles. || Proscapula 
(-skoe"pidild), /cA¢h., the outer bone of the scapular 
arch, asnally passing forwards and articulating with 
its fellow of the opposite side, and supporting the 
cartilage or bone which bears the pectoral fin; 
hence Prosea‘pular a. || Prosoutellum (-skis- 
telim), || Prosentum (-skidtim), Litom., the 
sentcllum and scutum (respectively) of the pro- 
thorax; hence Proscute‘lar, Proacu‘tal adjs. 
|| Prozygapo‘phyais = PREZYOAPOPIYSIS, 

#886 Gintuer in Encyel. Brit, XX. 447/2 The first two 
vertebr are differentiated as axis and atlas, and in front 
ofthe latter there may be [in Reptiles] a rudiment of another 
vertebra, which has been distinguished as the “proatlas. 
1889 Nicnotsos & Lypekker Padront, 1. xlv, 897 It has 
been suggested that certain bony splints overlying the arch 
of the atlas in Crocodiles represent a vertebra intercalated 
between the latter and the cranium, for which the name 
froatias has been proposed. It is, however, by no means 
proved that these splints do not belong tothe atlas vertebra. 
1896 Syd. Soe. Lex.,"Procerebral, belonging to the /recere- 
brum. rBgo Bitines Aled. Dict., *Procercbrum, Prosence- 
phalon. 1854 Owen Shel. & Yerth (1855) 64 The proximal 
end of the tibia..: two ridges are extended from ils upper and 
anterior surface: the strongest of these is the ' *procnemial’ 
ridge. 1895 Syd. Soc. /.ex., *Proépimeral, *Procpimeron, 
*Proépisternal, poem 1868 W. K. Parkea 
Shouider-Girdle Vertebr. (Ray Soc.) 144 Inthe genus AAca 
. there is, on each side, an osseous centre in front of the 
first rib: it ossifies the costal process, nnd, projecting 
forwards asa wing in front of the sternal nbs, may be called 
the **pro-osteon. 1896 Newton Dict. Birds 910 Thus in 
Rhea, Galtine, Turnix, Lestris and the Passeres, each 
anterior lateral process has its fro-ostzon.., but in many 
other forms..these processes possess no special centre of 
ossification. 1882 WiLorr Rm Gace Anat. Techn. 485 
*Proplexus. 1899 D. Suaae in Cand. Nat. dist. VI. 187 
A similar plate anterior to the pygidium is called *pro- 
pygidium. 1833 F. Warkra in Aatomol. Mag. 1. 21 The 
semihyaline spots on the *proscutellum are much larger in 
this species. 1874 Mivaat Eien. Anat, 46 But in some 
Chameleons, a prominence is developed from each *pro- 
zygapophysis, which may be a metapophysis. 

Proa (pra), || prahu (prisv). Forms: 6-7 
parao, paroe, 7 paro, 7-8 paroo; 7-9 prau, 
praw, (7 praws) ; 7-9 prow, (7 provoe, pros); 
9 prace, 8- proa, (9 preah); 9 prahu. § [nad, 
Malay yo,5 P()ra(A)i a boat, a rowing or sailing 
vessel; in Pg. parao, Du. prauvw, F. prao, pro. 
The forms prow and proa are assimilated to the 
Eng. Prow (sé.2) and its Pg. equivalent proc.) 

A Malay boat propelled by sails or by ours; 
spec. o sailing boat of a particolar type used in the 
Malay Archipelago. 

Te is about iy feet long, has both stem and stern ei 
adapting it to sail equally well in either direction ; one side 
is curved as in other vessels, the other is flat and straight 
and acts as a lee-board ; to steady the boat a small canoe 
or the like is rigged parallel to it in the manner of an out- 
rigger (see OutriccEa 2), 

ms8a N. Licneriero tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 1. 
azv. 62b, The next day. .there came in two little Paraos, to 
the number of twelue men. #599 Hancuyr Voy. II. 1. 258 
We left our boats or Paroes. 1606 Miovteton Moy. C iij b, 
An howre after..came a prawe ora canow from Bantam. 
1623 St. Pagers, Col. 183 Others viotently kept their men 
from entering Limco's prau, 1625 Puncuas Pilgrims V1. 
x. § 1.239 The King sent a small Prow. 1653 H.Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. ii. 35 She imbarqued_herseif in sixteen.. 
fishermens Paroos. 1698 Fevea Acc. £. /ndia & P.20 They 
are Owners of several small Provoes. .and Canooses. ye 
8. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 50 They were carried off in 
little Praw’s, or small Boats, on Board the Men of War. 
31726 Suetvocee Voy. round World 437 We saw_several 
flyin prows, but none came near us 1745 P. Tuomas 
Frm . Anson's Voy. 150 The Pinnace..hrougbt with her an 
Indian Parco, which you may see very well described by 
Capt. Cooke. 1785 Francuin Left. Wks, 1840 VI. 477 We 
have nq sailing boats equal to the flying proas of the South 
Seas. 1831 Tenanwhey Adv. Younger Sen 1. 20 They 
are called by Europeans, owing to the wonderful rapidity 
with which they sail, fying prows. 1850 SV. Stanton in 
Mere. Marine Mag. (1860) VII. 107 hus frequently 
anchor here. 1883 R.A. Proctor in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 571 
At Bima every proa and boat was forced from its anchorage 
and flung on the coast. 


PROACH. 


attrib.and Contd. 1699 Damrier Voy. II 1 tt The Dutch 
«da often buy Proe-bottoms for a small matter of the 
Malagans..and convert them into Sloops. 1904 HWorld 
Alag. Apr. 21/1 Six lusty proa-men paddled her along. 

+‘Proac s proche, 7. Obs. [= AF. proscher 

(Britlon).] * Aphetic form of APPROACH v. 

{1292 Barrton it. xxiv. § 2 Sauvement gardez ge nul ne 
les prosche jekes autaunt ge jleynt respoundu.) 1426 Lyne. 
De Guil, Pilgr. 18761 3eue thow be hardy and bolde For to 
proche to hir presence. €1470 Henry Wadlace v. 987 The 
day was downe, and prochand wes the nycht, 1 Sacx- 
vice Mirr. Afag., Induct. \, The wrathful winter prochinge 
ona pace, 1600 FAIRFAX, asso VL XXxIX, To make their 
forces greater, proaching nite. 

+ Proadjwtor. Obs, rare~°.  [f. Pro- I+L. 
adjitor helper, aider.} (See quot.) 

3623 Cockeram 11, A chiefe Author, proadiutor. 

{| Prow‘resis, -ai'resis. (2. Gr. mpoaipens 
a choosing one thing before another, f. mpoacpetaOas 
to choose before.] A deliberate choice, a resolution. 

1644 Mutton Educ. Wks. 1851 1V. 387 That act of reason 
which in Ethics is called Proairesis. 

Pro-agonic: sce Pro-?1. 

Proague, Proak, obs. ff. Proc 54.2, PROKE. 
Proal (prowil), a. Physio’. [f. Gr. apé before 

- +-at.] Having a forward direction or motion: 
said of the lower jaw in mastication, 

2888 Core in Ammer. Nat. Jan. 7 note, The propalinal 
mastication is to be distinguished into the proal, fram behind 
forwards, ..and the palinal, from before backwards. 

+Pro‘alizer, Obs. rare. [f. *proalize (ad. 
Gr. mpoadit-ey to collect before) +-ER!.] An 
empiric, a herb doctor. 

1577 _B. Gooce Heresbach’s Huss, tv. (1586) 197, Cardus 
Benedicius, or blessed Thistle, which the Empirickes, or 
cammon Proalisers, doe commend for sundrie. . Vertues. 

Pro-amnion to -amphibia: see Pro-# 1. 
Pro-anaphoral (prowinzforal), a. [f. PRo-? 
+Gr. dvagpopa offering +-aL.] Applied to that 
part of the Encharistic service (esp. in the Greck 
rite) which precedes the evaphora or more solemn 
part (the consecration, great oblation, communion). 

18g0 Neate East. Ch. J. 1.3. § 8. 319 In every Liturgical 
family there is one Liturgy, (or at most twa,) which supplies 
the former or proanaphoral portion to all the others. 1866 
Buunt Annot. Bk. C. P. 148 1878 C. E. Nanmonn Ant. 
Liturgies p. xxxi, Another division of the service isinto the 
Anaphora and the Pro-anaphoral part. 

Pro and con. Forms: 5-7 pro et contra, 
pro and contra, 7 pro et con, 6- pro and con. 
[Abbreviation of L. pre ef conira for and against. 
The and instead of e¢ probably originated as an 
English reading of the character &.} 

A. adv, phr. For and against ; in favour and in 
opposition ; on both sides, So pro or con. 

1426 Lyoa. De Guil. Pilgr. 5663, 1 tauhté folkys to argue 
Pro & contra, yong & alde. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
ccliii, Wherof aroose a grete Altercacion..pro and contra. 
157z R. H. tr, Lavaterus’ Ghostes ‘Yo Rdr. (1596) A ij, The 
matter thraughly handled Pre aud Con. 
Rare Ment. 10 Much. .may be here sayd, Pro, e¢ Contra. 
1636 Jackson Creed vin. iii. § 6, I will nat determine Aro 
or co, that [ete]. 1720 Aoaison Tatler No. 224 2 3 The 
whole Argument pro and can in the Case of the Morning- 
Gowns. 1819 Byron Let, fo Afurray 25 Jan., The rest., 
has never yet affected any human production ‘ pro or con '. 
1863 Reave //ard Cash xxxvii, if have no objection to 
collect the evidence pro and con. 

b, attrib. or as adj. 

1715 M. Davies Adhen, Brit. 1. Pref. 253 Several Pro and 
Con- Pamphlets, 

B. sb. phr. (now always, in pl., pros and cons.) 
Reasons for and against; reasonings, argnments, 
statements, or votes on both sides ofa question. (In 
quot. 1809, favourable and adverse fortunes.) 

[c 1400, 1509: see Pro B, 1.] 1589 R. Haavev Pé. Perc. 20 
Such a quaile about pro and con, such vrging of Evgocs. 
sor Troub, Raigne K. John t. 405 Why stand I to expostu- 
late the crime With fro 4 contra? 1640 Brome Axtip, 
ut. iv, The pro’s and contrasin the windings, workings And 
carriage af the cause, 1704 Swirt 7. ud i. § 24 A Quill 
worn tothe Pith in the Service of the State, in Pro's and 
Con's upon Bae Plots. 1713 Humble Plead. for Gd. 
Old Way as9 Seeing the gros and conx did run equal so 
that the determination depended on the moderator’s casting 
vote. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas vu. vi P14 A..true narrative 
of all my pros and cons, my ins and outs, since that.. 
cog ea of ours. 1880 Huxtey in Lt/z (1900) II. ii, 21, 
1 felt justified in stating all the pros and cons of the case, 

C. as vd. To weigh the arguments for and 
against; to debate both sides of a question. 

1694 Concreve Double-Dealer Ded., When a man in 
soliloquy reasons with himself, and gro’s and con's, and 
weighs all his designs, we ought not to imagine that this 
man either talks to us or to himself. 1762 Srerne 7%. 
Shandy V1. xvi, My father’s resolution of putting me into 
breeches. .bad., been grv'd and ¢on'‘d, and judicially talked 
over betwixt him and my mother about ‘a month before. 
1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 II]. 158 The topic was the 
Duke of Wellington—very amusingly pro-and-con‘d. 1835 
Sourney Doctor cy. 111. 324 He was no shillishallier, nor 
ever wasted a sg minute in pro-and-conning. 

Proane, Proanege, obs. ff. Prone @., PRonxe- 
ness, Pro-angiosperm, -atlas: see Pro-? 1, 2, 

Pro aris et fooia: sce PRo I, 

Proase, obs. form of Prose. 

Proat (prost), v. da/. Also prote. [Origin 
obscure: cf. Pore v, and Prop v.] To poke. 
Hence Proter dia/., a poker. 
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1654 Futter Cone. Ruth (1868) 141 Like sullen chickens 
..proating under an old wood.pile. 1825 Foray Voc. 
E. Anglia, Proter,a poker. 1888 Sheffiel Gloss., Prote, 


to poke. - 

+Proauetor. Obs. rare~°. [a. L. proanctor 
remote ancestor, founder: see Pro-1! 2.] 

3623 Cocxeaam, Proaucior, the chiefe author. 

il Froaulion (prim). Archzxol, [a. Gr. mpoat- 
Atoy a veslibule, f. mp6, PRo-2+avAy a court, with 
dim. ending -:ov.] A portico or colonnade outside 
a church or temple, opening into the narthex. 

1842 Branor Dict. Sct. etc., Proaulion, in Architecture, 
the same as vestibule. 18ga Neate Zasé. Ch. 1. 1 ii, § 48. 
ars The /voaudion, or porch, is..sometimes 2 lean-to against 
the west end of the narthex. 1869 Tozea Hight. Turkey 
I. 78 The proaudion, or porch, a corridor supported on the 
outside by light pillars. /dfd., Passing ouwards from the 
Proaution, we enter the narthex, 

Prob, dial. variant of PRoBE 7. 

Probabiliorism (prebabilidriz’m). [fas 
next+-IsM.] The doctrine of the probabiliorists; 
according to which, in opposition to probabilism, 
it is claimed that that side on which the evidence 
preponderates is more probably right and there- 
fore ought to be followed. 

1845 GLaostone Glean. (1879) VIL. 192 Probabilism is by 
no means the universal or compulsory doctrine of the 
Roman theologians...1t is confronted by a system called 
Probabiliorism: which teaches that, when in doubt among 
several alternatives of conduct, we are bound ta choose that 
which has the greatest likelihood of being right. 1882-3 
Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 1931 Prababiliorism.. 
demands that the more probable opinion shall always be 
chosen. 1885 Catholic Dici. s.v. Moral Theology. 

Probabiliorist (prpbabiliérist). [= F. pro- 
babilioriste, mod.L. probabilidrisia, f, L. probabetior 
more probable, compar. of probadilis: see -18t.] 
One who holds the doctrine of probabiliorism. 

1729-41 Cuamaers Cyc. s.v. Probabilists, Those who 
oppose this doctrine fof the Probabilists], and assert, that 
we are abliged, on pain of sinning, always to take the more 
probable side, are called probabiliarists. The Jansenists, 
and particularly the Port-rayalists, are probabiliorists. 1768 
Jj. Basetti Ace. Mann. x Cust. Italy 11. 49 The vain 
disputes between the.. Probabilists and the Probabiliorists, 
have long divided our friars into nearly equal parties. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 602/2 The Probabiliarists put no restraint 
on liberty, where a man was convinced on solid grounds 
iat the balance of evidence was decidedly in favour of his 
iberty.. 

Probabilism (pre‘babiliz’m), [= F. froda- 
bilisme, f. as next: see -I8M.]} 

1. 2. C. Casuistry. The doctrine, orig. pro- 
pounded by Molina, a Spanish Dominican, in the 
16th century, that in matlers of conscience on which 
there is some disagrecment among authorilies, it 
is lawful to follow any course in support of which 
the authority of a recognized doctor of the Church 
can be cited. 

1842 in BranoE Dict, Sci, etc, 1844 W.G. Warv Jdead 
Chr. Ch, (ed. 2) 326 The very antes se OMIT evratE= of 
the last and previous centuries on probabilism, 1845 [see 
Panaaatioaism}, 1872 Jeavis Gallican Ch, II. v. 164 The 
doctrine of Probabilism ,. popularly identified with the Jesuits, 
did not strictly speaking, originate with this body. 1886 
Siwewic Hist. Ethics it, 151. 

2. Philos, The theory that there is no absolutely 
certain knowledge, but that there may be grounds 
of belief sufficient for practical life. 

1902 Batowin Dict. Philos. 11. 344 The term probabilism is 
also used ta describe the theory which mediates between a 
sceptical view regarding knowledge, and the needs of 
practical life. 

Probabilist (pr‘bibilist). Also 7probablist. 
[= F. probabiliste (17th c.), ad. mod.L, proba- 
bilist-a, {. L. probabil-ts PROBABLE : see -I8T.] 

1. One who holds the casuistic doctrine of pro- 
babilism. 

1657 J. SERGEANT Schism: Dispach't 93 Then indeed 1 shall 
not refuse ta..rank them [men who call us Papists] in 
Dr. H's Predicament of Probablists. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Probabilists, a sect, or division, amang the Romanists, 
-sholding, that a’ man fs not always obliged to tuke the 
more probable side, but may take the less probable, if it be 
but barely probable. 1882-3 Schaff’s Encycl. Relig. Knowd. 
11], 1932 In 1665 Alexander VII felt compelled to disavow 
a pumber of the propositions of the Probabilists. 

2. Philos. One who holds the philosophical theory 
of probabilism. 

1847 Wesstea, Probabilist. 1. A term applied to those 
who maintain that certainty is impossible, and that proba- 
bility alone is to gavern our faith and actions. ‘ 

Hence Probabiliatio a. [see -1stI0], pertaining 
to probabilists or probabilism. 

1864 Chanibers's Encycl. V1. 1321/1 In that [R. C.] church 
his {Liguori’s] moral theology,..a modification of the so- 
called ‘ probabilistic system’ of the age immediately before 
his own, is largely used in the direction of consciences, 

Probability (prebabi-liti). [ad. F. probadilité 
( 4th c. in Littré), ad. L. probabititdtem, f. proba- 

i/-is PBOBABLE: see a 

1. The quality or fact of being probable; the 
appearance of truth, or likelihood of being realized, 
which any statement or event bears in the light of 
Peeeent eeidence ; likelihood. 

, 1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 30b, In. .gathe: f con- 
lectures that are doubtfull, when arebabilide arly on no 


a 
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assured knowledge, boulteth out the truthe of a matter. 
1623 J. MEabe in Ellis Orie. Lett, Ser. x. 111. 150 Other 
reports tbere are, but without any probability of truth, 
and therefore I will not mentionthem, 1736 Butiea Anal, 
Introd. 3 Probability is the very Guide of Life, 1823 
J. Gunes tr. Avistotie's Rhed. uw. xxiii, 348 Truth and 
probability are the causes of assent. 188r bine Short 
Stud. (1883) IV. u. ili. 197 The soundest arguments. .went 
no farther than to establish a probability. 

b. Ln, t by probability: probably ; considering 
whatis probable. (Now always with @//.) 

a@ 1602 W. Peaxins Cases Cousc. (1619) 140 In probabilitie 
they could not bee either many or great. 1615 W. Lawson 
Country fousew. Gard, (1626) 23 The compasse and roomth 
that each tree by Noreen will take and fill, 1617 
Moayson J¢/#, mL The Lord Deputies going into the 
field,..in all iproseiaiiy could not be for some two moneths 
after. 3697 Lurrren Brief Rel. (1857) LV. 202 Otherwise 
in probability they had fallen into the tants of the French. 
1880 Havouton Phys. Geog. ii. 50 These cliffs correspond- 
ing in all probability to ancient hoes of faults. 

2. An instance of the fact or condition described 
in 1; a probable event, circumstance, belief, etc. ; 
something which, judged by present evidence, is 
likely to be trne, to exist, or to happen. 

1576 Freminc Panofil. Epist. 778 Hee beginneth..with 
the infancie of Alexander which ministred manifest and 
manifold probabilities of things which came afterwards ta 
pa r6zo ‘T. Grancer Div, Logike 80 Man proba- 

ilities concurring prenaile much. 1769 Fuandts Lett. xvi. 
(1820) 71 Arguments, .have been drawn from inferences and 
probabilities. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 1. ii. 152 Wolsey’s 
return to power was discussed openly as a probability. 1866 
ore Euior J, /Zolt x), You must not strain probabilities in 
that way. 

b. pl. Probabilities of the weather; weather 
forecasts. U.S. 

Old Probabilities, a humorous name for the chief signal- 
officer of the U. S, Signal Service Bureau. 

1895 O. W. Hoimes Old Vol. Life, Crime § Auiomatism 
(1891) 327 No priest or soothsayer that ever lived could hold 
his own against Old Probabilities, 1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Aug. 546 The official publications emkrace the ‘probabill- 
ties’ and the so-called * weather-maps *. 

8. Math, Asa measurable quantity: The amonnt 
of antecedent likelibood of a particular event as 
measured by the relative frequency of occurrence of 
cvents of the same kind in the whole course of ex- 
perience; estimated by the ratio of the number of 
successful cases to the whole number of possible 


cases. 

1718 De More (¢s#/e) The Doctrine of Chances: or, 
a Method of Calculating the Probability of Events in 
Play. 3788 Rees Chambers’ Cycl., Probability of an event, 
in the Doctrine af Chances, is greater or less according to 
the number of chances by which it may happen compared 
with the whole number of chances by which it may cither 
happen or fail, 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probab, Pref, At 
the end of the seventeenth century, the theory of proba- 


| bilities was contained in a [few isolated problems, which had 


been solved by Pascal, Huyghens, James Bernoulli, and 
others. 1884 tr. Lotse's Logic 11. ix. 369 For each draw the 
probability of a white ball being drawn would = 7/39, so 
that the probability of two whites being drawn in succes- 
sion would =7/39:7/39=49/o00- 1892 H. GooowInin Contemp. 
Rev, Jan. 60 Ta speak of 2 certain possible event as having 
a probability of three to one. .is to use language in a strictly 
defioed sense. ‘ 

Probabilize (pre babilaiz), v. [f L. probabi/-is 
PROBABLE + -IZE.] ¢vazs. To render probable or 
likely. 

3802-12 Bentnam Ration. Yudic. Evid. (1827) Ill. 13 By 
means of it the fact is broke eed rendered, in a greater 
or less degree, probable. a 1832 — Deontol. iv. (1834) IT. 
ato The considerations which tend to probabilize success. 
1846 S. R. Martiann Ess. Reform. Eng. (1849) 4 That he 
may take his turn at probableizing [the story], and pass it on. 


Probable (przbib’l), a. (64.) [a. F. probable 
(i4th c. in Littré), or ad. L. prodddel-is that may 
be proved, probable, credible, f. prob-dre totry, test, 
approve, make good: f. prod-s good : see ABLE. | 

t Capable of being proved; demonstrable, prov- 


able. Now rare. : ’ 

1485 Surtees Misc. (1888) 4: Which..duly examined by 
hym..and no thing probable object ayenst the same, the.. 
Maire. .decreed and finally determyned [etc.]. 2.15948 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. VIE 33 It is probable by an inuincible reason 
and an argument infallible, 1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks, 
1851 V. 312 No maa in religion is properly a heretic,. ebut 
he who maintains traditions or opinions not probable by 
scripture. 1678 Sin G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. W 
xiii. § 2 (1699) 209 Executions by a Barrons Officer are valid, 
though not given in Writ, and that the same are probable 
by Witnesses. 1865 Gaore Péaéo 1.xix. 536 Neither proved 
nor probable. : 

+ 5 Such as to approve or commend itself to the 
mind; worthy of acceptance or belief; rarely in 
bad sense, plausible, specious, colonrable. (Now 
merged in the modern sense 3.) | 
. 1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 339 Itismore probable and 
more skilful {= reasonable}, bat pis lond was from pe bygyn- 
nynge alwey wip oute suche wormes, 1467-8 Rolls of Parit. 
Vbse/2 As it appereth by probabill persuacions of Philo- 
sofers. 1538 Starkey Lagland 1. iV. 139; I can not wel tel 
what I schal say, your resonys are So pra’ byl. 1593 SHaks. 
2 Hen. VI, ui it. 178 It cannot be but he was murdred 
heere, The least of all these signes were probable. 1639 S. 
Dv Vercen tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 129 One of his most 
probable excuses was to frame some pemneyes out of towne. 
a17i1s Burnet Own Tine (1823) I. 14 gar His schemes were 
probable, 1780 JEFFERSON Corr. Wks, 1859 1. 280 He assigns 
the most probable reasons [or that opinion. 1872 JeAvis 


PROBABLENESS. 


Galtican Ch. V1. v. 165 It was proclaimed that an opinion 
was probable, and might therefore be safely followed in 
practice, which had the sanction of any single theologian of 
established reputation. 
+b. Of a person: Worthy of approval, reliable. 
. 1597 Braro Vhealre God's Fudgent. (1612) 213 There is 
not one example here mentioned, but it hath a credible or 
probable Author for the auoncber of in 1682 G. Torna 
Rome's Trad. 223 \f this be but the single opinion of a 
robahle Doctor, we may have the same asserted hy an 
nfallible one. 

3. Having an appearance of truth ; that may in 
view of present evidence be reasonably expected 
to happen, or to prove true; likely. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Cl. v. ii. 336 Most probable That 
sn she dyed, 1620 T, Gaancea Div, Logike 142 The 
birds neither sow, reape, &c. as you doe, Argo tis lesse 
probable that they should be fed. 1651 HMonars Leviath. 
i xxv. 134 [he necessary or probable consequences of 
the nection, 1736 Wetstep Ws. (1787) 469 This were a 
probable opinion, though not waeenced by holy writ. 
1Bog Rotann Fencing 67 Is it probable that a man will 
thrust if he expects that he will be parried? 1814 D. 
Stewaat Parlos. Hunt. Mind V1. u. iv. § 4. 240 In our antici- 
pations of astronomical phenomena. . philosophers are accus- 
tomed to speak of the event as only prosad/e; although our 
confidence in its bappening is not less complete, than if it 
rested on the basis of mathematical demonstration. 1899 
Tnomson & Tarr Nat, Phil. 1.1. § 392 The Probable Error 
of an observation is a numerical quantity such that the 
error of the observation is as likely to exceed as to fall 
short of it In magnitude, et E. Peacocn NV. Brendon It. 
317 This was the more probable solution. 

b. with infinitive as complement: Likely fo de 


or ¢o do something. Ods. 

1653 Gaupan Hierasp. 114 These rustick and rash under- 
takers..are only probable to shipwrack themselves. 1662 
Stituincre Orig. Sacr. 11. iv. § to None is conceived so 
probable to have first peopled Greece, as he whose name 
was preserved..with very little alteration, @ 1680 Butter 
Rem. (1759) 1. 223 “Tis probable to be the truest test. 

G. Relating to or indicating probability. 
yee Buttza Ana/, Introd, 1 Probable Evidence is essen- 
tially distinguished from demonstrative by this, that it 
admits of Degrees, : 

a. Likely to be (something specified). 

1890 ‘R, Botprewoon’ Col. Keformer (1891) 215 He 
essayed to make choice of a probable companion. 

+B. as sd. Something probable; a probable 
event or circomstance ; a probability. Ods. 

3647 Jza, Tavtor Lid, Proph. vi. $8 117 These probables 
are bnskins to serve every foot. 165a GauLe Alagastrom. 
27 What talk ye of some immediate and imminent probables, 
such as even sense may ghesse at? 1692 Soutn Serr. (1697) 
1, x14 If a thing in it self be doubrfull, let it make for 
interest and it shall be raised at least into a Probable; and 
if a truth be certain, and thwart interest, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a Probability. 

+Pro‘bableness. Obs. [f. pree. + -NESS.] 
The quality or fact of being probable; probability, 
likelihood ; plausibility. 

144g Pacocn Refr.i1.i. 133 fa treuthe be knowun oonli 
bi Probabitnes and likelihode, and not sureli. 156: Daus 
tr, Bullinger on Apoc. (x5 3) 122b, He seemeth to reason 

robably.. but this proba’ fones is of vncleane fleshe, not of 

od. 1650 Vind. Dr. Hammond's Addr. § 12. 4 Nor shall 
I..fear the probablenesse of his unprov'd groundlesse sup- 
position, 

Probably (prp"babli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2] 
In a probable manner or degree; with probability. 

1. In a way that approves itself to one’s reason 
for acceptance or belief; plausibly ; in a way that 
seems likely Lo prove true; with likelihood (though 
not with certainty). Now rare. 

1535 Sraaxey Lef. in England (1871) p. xxx, Vou wrote 
so probably that hyt put me in a feare of daungerys to 
come. 1553 1. Witson Lagike (1580) 13 b, Logike is an Art 
to reason probablie on both partes, of all matters that be 
putte forthe, so ferre as the nature of onary shige can beare. 
157a J. Jonas Bathes of Bath nip Ded. 3 The first of 
these bookes probablie proueth the discent of Bladnd. 
1678 Hoaars Decam. viii. 100 This your Hypothesis 
-. by which you have so probably salved the Problem 
of cay @1774 Gotpsm. Hist. Greece I. 342 With a 
party of thirty men only, as Nepos says; but, as Xenophon 
more probably says, of near seventy. 1833 J. Bapcoce. 
Dom. Amusem. 28 More than he could probably hope to 
make by any transaction in the “pee 

2. As 2 qualification of the whole statement: As 
is likely; so far as evidence goes; in all proba- 
bility ; most likely. Now the ordinary use. 

1613 Sneriay Trav. Persia 101 Now that we haueiudged 
of all, we must resolue..of that which is probabliest best. 
3647 CLarenoon //I'st. Red. 1. §6 A source, from whence 
those waters of bitterness..have..probably flowed. 69a 
O. Warxea Gré. §& Roni. Hist. 86 Secespita, an Hatchet, 
probabilier a Knife, to kill the Beast. 1774 Pauxant Tour 
Scot. in 1772, 251 The present stones were probably substi- 
tuted in place of these [=1t is probable that the present 
stones were substituted] 1860 Mavay Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) xii. § s5: The River Tigris is- glowably evaporated 
from the upper half of this sea y these winds, 188a Afed. 
gone. ‘rni, 1,101 Probably both causes operate to account 
for the failure to perceive the difference. 

+Pro‘bacy. Ofs. rare—'. [f. L. probatio, 
with soffix-snbstitutlon: see -acy.] ? Probation, 
evidence; ‘affirmative proof’ (editor’s margin in 
loc, eit.), 

_ £1400 Beryn 2595 The lawes of be Cete [Falsetown] stont 
in prabacy; They vsen noon enquestis, pe wrongis for to try, 
+Pro-bal, a, Ods. nonce-wad. [? Alteration of 
PROBABLE.}] Such as approves itself to reason or 
Vou. VIL 
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acceptance; ‘calculated to bias the judgment, 
satisfactory” (Schmidt). 

1604 SHaxs, Ofh, u. iii. 344 When this aduise is free 1 
glue, and honest, Proball to thinking, and indeed the conrse 

'o win the Moore againe. 

Probality, error for Propaniniry. 

Probang (prda‘ben). Also 7 provang(g, 
(provango). [The name given by the invenlor 
was provang, of unknown origin (but cf. proved = 
Privet 4), subsequently altered, prob. after Paone 
sb.] A snrgical instrament, consisting of a long 
slender strip of whalebone with a sponge, ball, 
button, or other attachment at the end, for intro- 
ducing into the throat to apply a remedy or 
remove a foreign body. Also, a larger form of 
this employed in the case of choking cattle. 

1687 Howe t in W. Rumsey Organon Saluti's a viij, To 
.. Judge Rumsey, npon his Provang, or rare pectorall Instru- 
ment. /did.biv, Touching your Provang, or Whale-bone 
Instrument..it hath purchased much repute abroad among 
Forreiners, 1661 Blount Glossogr.(ed. a), Provango, aninstru- 
ment made of Whalcbone, to cleanse the stomack. 1691 
Woop A th. O-von. 11, 166 Walter Rumsey... was the first that 
invented the Provangg, or Whalebonc instrument to cleanse 
the throat and stomach. 3809 B. Parr Lond. Afed. Dict, Pro- 
dang, a flexible piece of whalebone, with spunge fixed to 
the end. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Afed. xxv. 311 
An inflamed state of the cesophagus, caused by a clumsy 

robang roughly passed. 1849 SterHzns Bk. Farm: (ed, 2) 
. 2096/2 The probang is 5 feet 1 inch in length, three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, with pewter cup and ball ends 13 
diameter. 187a O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/.-t, iti, (1885) 
63 There were.. Probes and Probangs. 

Probant (préwbint), @. rare. [ad. L. probant- 
em, pr.pple. of probare to prove: see -ANT.] 
Proving, demonstrating. 

1908 Afonth Jan. 103 The true probant force of interior 
experience ae the existence of God. 

robaptismal: see Pro-? 1. 

Probate (prawbét), 56. Also 5-8 -bat. [ad. 
L, probét-um a thing proved, subst. use of pa. 
pple. neut. of grobare to PROVE: see next.] 

+1. The act of proving or fact of being proved ; 
that which proves; proof, demonstration; evi- 
dence, testimony. Oés. 

1834 Cov, Corp. Chr. hoe ii. 109 Whatt maner a wey 
They hane made pera of this profece, 1610 Boys £-xf. 
Dam. Epist. & Gosp. Wks. (1629) 80 Abraham assuredly 
beleeuced God before, bnt his offering vp of Isaac was a 

eater prabate of his faith, s713 in 10th Ref, fist. MISS. 
vost, App. ¥. 18 ere are innumerable proofs of this 
position..among them our late monarch stands a monue 
mental probat. 1842 G. S, FaaEa Prov. Lett. (1844) 1. 150 
Here, then,..we have another probate of the object of the 
Tract-School. 

+b. A putting to the test, experiment. Obs. rare. 

21643 J. Suute Fudgem. & Mercy (1645) 9 As 1 would not 
incourage you npon the long-suffering of God, to make a 
probate, and triall of his patience. 

2. Law. The official proving of a will; also, 
the officially verified copy of the will together 
with the certificate of ils having been proved, 
which are delivered to the executors. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 43, J wil it be wretyn..in the 
tolle that my testement and last wil is in, aftir the probat 
be maad. 130 Tinpatr Pract. Prelates k ij b, The hypo- 
crites..made a reformacyon of mortuaries and probates of 
testamentes. xsg0 Swinavane Testaments 224 The iudge 
doth therupon..annex his probate and scale to the testa- 
ment, whereby the same is confirmed. 1660 R. Coxz 
Power § Subj, 118 The Probate of Wills, and letters of 
Administration are determinable by the Civil Law. + 
Biacnsrons Comm. I11. vil 96 We find it..asserted..that 
it is but of late bias that the church hath bad the probate 
of wills, 31846 McCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 
03 The Lordship of Newry; the proprietor of which holds 
hie spiritual court, and grants marriage licenses and pro- 
bates of wills, under the seal of the religions house to which 
the lordship belonged before tho Reformation. 1874 Seeton's 
Everybody's Lawyer 472 An executor, upon obtaining pro- 
bate, is not required to coter into a bond, 

b. attrib, Probate Act, an English statole 
passed in 1857 (20 & a1 Vict. c. 77), by which 
the jarisdiction of matters of probate and admini- 
stration was removed from ecclesiastical and other 
courts and transferred to a new Court of Probate. 
Probate bond, a bond in which an administrator 
other than an executor gives a guarantee that 
he will administer the estate in accordance with 
the will or with the law of intestate successlon. 
Probate court, a court having jurisdiction of pro- 
bate and administration. Probate duty, ‘a tax 
apon the gross value of the personal property of a 
deceased testator’ (Wharton Law Lex.): since 
1894 merged In the estate duty. Probate judge, 
a judge having jurisdiction in probate and testa- 
mentary canses ; hence Jrobate Pin Sat + Pro- 
bate law, the law of the ecclesiastical probate 
court (06s.). 

¢x400 Beryn 2069 They were grete Seviliouns, & vsid 
probate law; Wher, evir-more affirmatyff shuld preve his 
owne sawe, 1845 M&Curtoce Taxation u, vi. § 3 (1852) 
3es The holders of personal property are .. entitled to 
require, either that the probate and legacy duties should be 
abolished, or that they should be extended to real property 
also. 1863 W. Puitiies Speeches vii. 154 Probate judges 
fire the guardians of widows and orphans, 1872 Bee/on's 
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Everybddy's Lawyer 473 A non-executor is required to 
enter into a probate bond, 1898 IVAstaker's oe 430/2 
Estata Duty: In the case of bing 2 person dying after sst 
August, 1894 (prior to which date Picbate, Affidavit, or In- 
ventory Duty is payable). rg0x Assit. Rep. buorp. Law 
Soc. 24 Probate engrossments as well as the probate piece 
were to be on paper, 

+ Probate, p//. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. probat-us 
trled, proved, pa, in| of probdre to Psove.] 
Proved, demonstrated. Also (quot. 1513) of a 
person: Having received proof; confirmed or 
established in a belief; convinced. 

crgoo Joseph Armathy (W. de W.) 2 The veray true and 
probate assercyons of pila men touchynge and con- 
Se thantyquytes of... Glastenburye. 1513 Baapsnaw 
St venlaree t 1114 Valfade, conforted and in the fayth 
probate, Fell downe to his fete, r6ax ‘I, Witttamson tr. 
Goulart's Wise Vieillard 84 Vf daily eaperience did not 
make it manifest and probat vnto vs. 

Probate (prébe't), » [f. ppl. stem of L.. 
probdre to prove : see prec. 

+1. trans. ( eee) To prove. Ods. rare—°. 

1s70 Levins Manip. 30/38 To Probate, srodare. 

2. To obtain probate of, to prove (a will), Chiefly 
U.S. Vlence Pro‘bating v/. sé. 

179a Crieman Amer. Law Rep, (1871) 52 C's will has 
never been probated, 1837 Dickens Fickw, lv,’ Vy not!" 
exclaimed Sam,—' ‘cos it must be proved, and probated, and 
swore to, and all manner o° formalities.’ 1889 Proc. N. 
Eng. Hist. Geneal, Soc. 2 Jan. 20 Wills.. probated as early 
as 1373. 3892 Blackw. Mag. CLI. 622 The contests 
over the probating of wills reveal too often the unscrupu- 
lous, blackhearted ingratitude of children. 

+ Proba‘tic, «. 04s. rare. [ad. late L. fro- 
batic-us (In Vulgate), a. Gr, mpoBarixés belonging 
to sheep, f. mpdBarov a sheep. So F. probatigue.] 
Of or pertaining to sheep: in Arobatie piscine, pro- 
batic pond, rendering L. probatica piscina of the 
Valgate inJohnv. 2, Also +Proba'tical a, Ods. 

¢1430 Lypc. Commend. Our Lady 134 Thow misty: arke, 
probatik piscyne. [1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Fohn v. 2 There is 
at Hicrusalem n Probatica a pond.] ee Biountr 
Glossogr., Probatick Pond..,a Pond at Jerusalem, where 
tbose sheep were wasbed, tbat were by the Law to be sacri- 
ficed. 18:8 J. Mirner End OS Controv, 1. (1819) 72 
note, The probatical pond was endowed by an Angel with 
a miraculons power of healing. 

Probation (probét-fan), 56. (ME. probacion, 
a, OF. probacion (14th c. In Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
-alion, ad. L. probation-em, n. of action f. prob-dre 
to prove, test. 

. +1. The action or process of testing or putting 
to the proof; trial, experiment; investigation, 
examination. O6s. (exc. as in 2). 

¢xgra Hoceneve De Reg. Princ. 376, 1 banke it god, non 
inclinacioun Haue I to labour in probacioun Of his hy 
knowleche & his myghty werkys, ¢1q4a Gesta Row, xix. 
66 (Hari. MS.) What is be depnesse of the See?..1f1 were 
a ston, I shuld discende to be grounde of pe see, & telle 
you the soth by probacion. 2 Feckxam in Str’ Ann. 
Ref (1709) I. App. ix. 24 ‘Towchinge the second rule. .of.. 
probation, whether of bothe these religions is the better. 
x68a Bunvan Holy War xii, Thy lying flatteries we have 
had and made snfficient probation of. 1736 Neat Ais? 
Purit, 111. 495 It was published by way of probation, that 
they might learn the sense of the nation, 18653 Moztay 
Alirac, viii, 181 We see a broad distinction, arising. .from 
.. the character of the witnesses, the probation of the 
testimony. 

+b, Surg. Examination by or as by means of 
a probe; the use of a probe. Obs. 

x6ta Woopath Surg. Afate Wks, (1653) 17 The Probe.. 
there is much abuse of this instrument oftentimes by 
making probation (as the phrase Is). 1685 Cooxe Marrow 
Chirurg. 1, & 3 Probation, made either by hand, Instru- 
ment, or both. 

+0. Trial by ordeal. 

1693 I, Marnzn Cases of Conse. (1862) 273 The Vulgar 
Probation hy casting into the Water practised opon Persons 
accused with other Crimes as well as that of Witchcraft 
ibid, 274 When they were bronght to their oxigar Proba- 
tion they] sunk down under the Water like other Persons. 

d. The examining of students as a test of pro- 
ficiency ; a school or college examination. Now 


only in U. S. 

1706 Puittirs, Prodation,..the Tryal of a Student, who is 
aboat to take his Degrees in an University. 1766 Extick 
London ea There is an order appointed for the proba- 
tion of the school, 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet, Probation. 
.. Specifically ¢ (2) In aniversities, examination of a stadent 
for degrees. . ; : 

2. The testing or trial of a person’s conduct, 
character, or moral qualifications; a proceeding 
designed to ascertain these: esp. in reference to 
the period or state of trial. a. Of a candidate for 
membership in a religious body, order, or society, 
for holy orders, for fellowship in a college, etc. 
(Cf, PROBATIONER. ) rai , 

1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 327 This peple [Essenes).. 
not Cabeage an to theire secte withowte probacion by 
the space of a yere, 1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol, v. lxviit § 8 
They first set no time hawe long this 2 ig probation 
must continue. 1603 Snaxs. Afeas. for M. v.72. 163% 
Beauy. & Fu. Philaster u. ii, Sha that hath snow enough 
about her beart,..May beaaon withont prabation, 1872 
O. Survey Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. Monks, They were 
subjected to a probation, but did not take solemn vows. 

b. In theological and religious use: Moral trial 
or discipline; the divinely appointed or managed 
We 


Obs, rare. 


PROBATION. 


testing and determination of character and prin- 
ciple, esp. as taking place in this life in view ofa 
fnlure state of rewards and punishments. f 

Fuiure probation, a similar moral trial after death, which 
some believe will be granted to those who have not accepted, 
or have not had the offer of, the Gospel in this life, or to 
those who depart this life insufficiently purified. , 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 5h, To saue them in 
theyr probacyon in deserte. 1529 Jore Suppl. Soulys 
Wks. 315/1 (nargin) The probacion of purgatorye. 1547 
Booroe Brev. Health xcix. 38 bs if pete ae do come it 
is either sent to puaysse man for synne, or ¢'s pro! cion. 
~~ Win3et Whe, (S. TS.) IT. 36 The prouidence of God 
aufexis tbat thing to be for our probatioun. 1703 Netson 
Fest. & Fasis ii. (1708) 29 At the end of the World. | When 
the state of our Trial an: Probation shall be finish'd, “twill 
be a proper Season for the distribution of publick Justice. 
aos Pacey Serm. xxxiii. (1810) 491 Of the various views 
under which human life has been considered, no one seems 
so reasonable as that which regards it as a state of probation. 
3007 H. Buckte (¢i#/e) The After Life: A Help toa Reason- 
tie Belief in the Probation Life to Come. 

c. In general use. 

3616 Cheque Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden) 8 For a yeare of 
probacion of his manners and ood behavior. 1754 Ricnarb- 
son Grandison V. xiii. a6a ‘The creature..who would have 
lived with you on terms of probation. 18 Cuacmers in 
Hanna Meo. (18st) ULL. xviti_356 After the probation of 
eighteen years we have the Second Book of Discipline 
1578. 1860 Wuyte MetvitLe Holmby House (new ed.) 
a87 Are they places of probation, of reward, of punishment? 
18971 R. Exuis Catudlus xxviii. 5 Enough of empty masters, 
Frost and famine, a lingering probation. 


3. In criminal jurisdiction: A system of dealing 


(chiefly) with young persons found guilty of crimes 
of lesser gravity, and esp. with first offenders, 
wherein these, instead of being sent to prison or 
otherwise punished, ate released on sus nded 
sentence during good behaviour, and placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer, who acts as 
n friend and adviser, but who, in case of the failure 
of the probationer to fulfil the terms of his pro- 
bation, can report him back to the court for the 
execution of the sentence originally imposed, 

The term has been in use in parts of U.S., as Massa- 
chusetts, since 1878, and has more recently been used also ia 
Great Britain. 

1897 Resol. Comm. Howard Assoc. June, Either an 
industrial discipline in special institutions, or, better still, 
a system of conditional liberty under the supervision of 
probation officers, 1906 J. G. Lecce Ref. Reform. § 
Industr. Schools, There is much discussion at_ present, of 
the ndvantages of a probation system and of probation 
officers. Infinite good will undoubtedly be achieved by an 
effective probation system. 1907 West. Gaz, 21 Mar. 2/3 
In America the probation-officer, who makes every possille 
nae into the circumstances of the offence and advises the 
judge, has long been an institution. 1907 Let. of Secr. 
N.Y, State Probation Commission 7 Oct., Since the year 
1878 in Massachusetts, and now in most of the common- 
wealths of the United States, persons found guilty of crimes 
(usually of the rank of mi c lemeanors..) have instead of 
being seat to a penal institution, been placed on probation. 
.-The term of probation varies from a few weeks to over 
a year, Probation officers are either salaried by puhlic 
authorities or serve as volunteers so far as their official 
status is concerned... The term ordinarily employed in this 
country is * to place on’ or ‘under probation’, ‘to pnt on’ or 
‘under probation’. /éid., The expression ‘ probation-law ’ is 
coming into usage, The State of New ork has receatly 
established a‘ Probation Commission ’. 

II. 4. The action of proving, or showing to be 
true; proof, demonstration ; an instance of this, a 


proof, a demonstration. Now rare or Obs. exc. Sc. 
61478 Harl. Contin, Higden (Rolls) VII. 468 Theseide man 
. faylenge in the probacion of his accusacion was. .hongede. 
1goo-20 Dunaaa Poems \xv. 9 The curious probatioun 
logicall. 41533 Faitn Answ. Afore (1548) Avb, The seconde 
parte..nedeth no probacion. 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb) 
35_In probation whereof, hecause the mater is more than 
enident, 1 will vse fewe wordes. 1598 Daavton Heroic. 
Ep., Edw. lV to Mrs. Shore 126 Poore plodding Schoole- 
men they are farre too lowe, Which by probations, rules, and 
axiomes goe. sere Towerson Decalogue 35, 1 will not.. 
attempt the probation of it. 1836 Sin W. Hasutton 
Discuss, ‘on 308 The cogency of strict probation. 1889 
Stevenson Master of B. x, It was clear, even to probation, 
the pamphlets had some share in this revolution, 
+b. Something that proves or demonstrates ; 
that which constitutes the ground of proof; proof, 
demonstrative pe cres: Chiefly Sc, Ods. 
14ga-so tr. Sfigden (Rolls) I. 367 An argumente and a pro- 
bacion of this thynge dothe appere in that the fischer. ey 
see in the hry3hte daies of somer vnder the waters hye 
towres and rownde of chirches, 1g26 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 199 That isa great probacyon of the trewth therof, 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) WY, 392 The guhilk 
wedding wes lauchfull probatioun Of his peat legitima- 
tioun, 1678 Sia G. Mackenaie Crim. Laws Scot. 11. xxiv. 
§ 1 (1699) a56 Probation is defined to be, that whereby the 
Judge is convinced of what is asserted. 1752 W. Mittea 
in Scots Mfag. (1753) May a35/a His..confession would be 
no probation of his having committed the crime, 
+c. The proving of a will: =: PropatE sd, 2. 
“1ga9 Act at Men. VITI,c. 5 Dyvers ordynaries take for 
the probacion of testamentes ..sometyme xhs. Pessint, 
1s7t Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 353, I require. . James 
‘ole to trauell with-my said doughter about the ig bese 
of this my will. 1s90 Swinauaxe Testaments 224 Formes 
of proning testaments..which are referred to that kinde of 
probation which is called publicatio testaments, 
AIT. 5. attrib. and Comd., as (sense 1) probation- 
dish; (sense 2a) probation sermon, -weed (= gar- 


ment) ; (sense 2b) probation-space, -state ; (sense 3) 
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probation commission, law, officer, system; also 


Yrobation class, station, for convicts in convict 


settlements. . 

1899 Vesta. Gaz, e Oct. 8/3 All prisoners. -Temain there 
three months, but if they show docile spirit at the end of 
that time they are transferred into the *probation class. 
1625 B. poece Sane af N. 1. Interm., Let Master Doctor 
dissect him, haue him open’d, and his tripes translated to 
Lickfinger, to makea “probation dish of. 166a Prrys Diary 
4 May, The church being full..to hear a Doctor who is to 
preacha * robaciop sermon. 1813 A. Bruce Life A. Aforus 
ii, 37 He heard the probation sermons of the students of 
divinity. 1878 Baowninc La Saisiaz azo Assuming earth 
to be a pupil's place, And life, time,—with all their chances, 
changes,—just *probation-space. 1736 Butter Anal. 1. v. 

9 The Consideration of our being in a *Probation-state, 
18sa Munvy Our Antipodes (1857) 211 Darlington had been 
a * Probation Station containing some four hundred prisoners, 
‘[bid., It was resumed when the *Probation System was intro- 
duced, and has since again been vacated as a Government 
station. @1619 Furrcues, etc. Ant. Afalta v. i, 1 must or 
deliver in. .my *probation-weed, Or take the cloke. 

Hence Proba‘tion z. ¢vans., to place (an offender) 
under or on probation (sense 3); whence Pro- 


ba‘tioned 77. a. 

1889 Charity Organis. Rev, Nov. 499) The probationed 
element is admitted in dealing with both. 1907 Le? of 
Secr. N. ¥. Probation Comm. 7 Oct., In Indianapolis ..the 
word ‘ probation’ is nsed as a verh, as for instance 1 pro- 
bation you‘. 

Probational (probét-fanil), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

1 =next, 1. 

1650 Trave Comm. Exod, ix. 
probational then penal. 1720 
vi. § x1 (ed. 3) 279" A State of Purgation; which t Y 
imagin‘d to consist of a probational Fire, | 1887 ‘Hu S. 
Hottann Christ or Eccles. (1888) 1a1 It is impossible to 
speak on the probational significance of human life, 

+2. Performed for the sake of testing or trial; 


experimental. Ods. 
1670 Maynwamnc Physician's Repos. 14 Medicines. .the 


Job's boils were rather 
HEATLEY Conn. Prayer 


. result of practice and frequent probational experiments in 


the Laboratory. ze ‘ 

Probationary (probé!-fonari), a. 
ptec. +-Ary },] 

1. Of, pertaining or relating to, or serving for 
probation ; made, performed, or observed in the 
way of probation; belonging to the testing or trial 
of character or qualifications. 

1664 H. More Jfyst. [nig., Apol. 48a All the Philosophy 
that Ls but so much as a Probationary countenance to. 
1693 W. Faexe Sed. Ess. xxxiv, 216 The present State of our 
Nature and Sences is Probationary. 195r Jounson Rambler 
No. 178 p1 Pythagoras is reported to have required from 
those whom he instructed in philosophy a_prohationary 
silence of five years. 1856 W. Cottins Rogue's Life v, After 
a short probationary experience..[ was advanced. | 1867 
Edin, Med. Frni. Dec, 552 Admitted into the probationary 
ward of the poorhouse. 


2. Undergoing probation ; that is a probationer ; 
consisting of probationers. 

31818 Scotr Leff. 10 May, A probationary piper is exer- 
cising a new..pair of bagpipes. 1884 W. ie CovrtHore 
Addison ii. 30 The College elected him probationary Fellow 
in 1697, and actual Fellow the year after. 1886 Mas. Otl- 
PHANT in Blackw. Afag. Apr. 417 He entered the proba- 


(sb) [f. as 


tionary order of the Scottish ministry. 


B. sd. = PROBATIONER. rare. 

1748 Ricnaaoson Clarissa (1811) VILL. xxiii. 353, J think 
I ought to pass some time as a probationary. 
Probastionatory, 2. Ods. rare~*. [fas prec. 
+-atory, as in accus-alory, etc.] Connected with 
trial or investigation. 

1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles IL. 11. 17 The Adyos mepacrixds, 
the probationatory, or problematic disputes in the old 
Academie begun by Socrates and Plato, 

Probationer (probé‘fonar), [f. as prec. + 
-ERLL] AL eae on probation or trial; one 
who is qualifying, or giving proof of qualification, 
for some position or office; a candidate; 2 novice. 

(A term recognized, or in common use, in connexion with 
many offices or positions : see also b and d.) 

1603 Frorto Mondaigne 11. ii, (1632) 451 He is stilla Prentise 
and a probationer, 1691 Suapwett Scowrers v, You must 
be at least a year’s probationer. x729 Swirt Afodest Pro- 
posal § 6 They learn the rudiments much earlier; during 
which time they can however be properly looked upon only 
as probationers. 1836 Sia H. Tattoar Statesman xxiik, 174 
A twelvemonths’ probation, at the end of which the proba- 
tioner is pronounced to be either fit or unfit for admission 
on the establishment. 1 Allbutt's Syst. Med. \. 493 
While probationers are being thns educated they are 
instructed in the special branches of the work. 

b. spec. (@) A candidate for a scholarship or 
fellowship in a college, admitted on probation. 
() A novice in a religious house or order, or in 
a nursing sisterhood. (c) A candidate for the 
ministry of a church, etc.; one licensed to preach 
but not yet ordained (esp, in Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches), (@) In criminal jurisdiction 
an offender under probation (see PROBATION 3). 

a. 1609 Bi. Jonson Si?. Wom, 1,i, And every day, gainc to 
their Colledge some new probationer. 1846 Mecocuocn 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) IL. 335 It is customary in some 
colleges for individuals elected to fellowships to pass a year 
as probationers, during which they receive no income, and 
are considered as holding their appointment merely at 
will, b. 1629 Wavswortn Pilgr. viii. 81 Before they 
enter their.. Religious Houses, to be Probationers. 189a 

HS. Merriman’ Slave of Lamp xxi, He was in the dress 
of a Probationer of the Society of Jesus. @. 1645 Mitton 


PROBATOR. 


Colast, Wks, 1851 IV. 347 A stripling Divine or two of 
those newly fledge Probationers, that usually come scouting 
from the University. 1694 Act Gen. Assembly c. 10.12 The 
General Assembly bereby Appoints, That when such persons 
are first Licensed to be Probationers, They shall oblidge 
themselvs to Preach only within the bounds, or by he 
Direction of that Presbytry, which did License them, 1730 
Boston fem, iv. (1908) 36, 1 past two years and three 
months in the character of a probationer. 1904 R. Smacu 
Hist. U.P. Congregat, 11. 428 The presentee was Mr. David 
Duncan, probationer. d.1 et. of Scer. N.Y. Pro- 
bation Comnz. 7 Oct, In case of failure of the probationer to 
live up to the terms of his probation, (the pro tion officer] 
can report the probationer back to the court for commitment 
to mn institution or for the execution of whatever other 
sentence may have been originally imposed and then 
suspended. 

c. transf, and ig. 

1642 Muton A fol, Smect. § x Wks. 1853 111, 306 To make 
my selfe a canting Probationer of orisons, 1689 Sueatock 
Death i. § 1 (1731) 20 Adam..was but a Pro! ationer for 
Immortality. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) V. xxxiii. 
air The hrevity and vanity of this life, in which we are hut 
probationers, 1844 Emerson Ess. Ser. wt. vi. (1876) 148 The 
— is the novice and probationer of a more advanced 
order. 

d. aitrib.: chiefly appositive = that is a proba- 
tioner; one on probation or trial (for the position 
indicated by the second element). 

1649 FULLER Sust Man's Funeral17 What the Probationer- 
Disciple said to our Saviour. 1674 Hickman /fist. Quin- 

uart. (ed. 2) 20 It is but a probationer attribute. 1679 

Voon Life a4 Ang. (O. H. S.) If. 461 Tom Wood chose pro- 
bationer fellow of New Coll. 1715 Burnet Own Time 
an. 1666 (1766) I. 1. 332 One Maccail, that was only a pro- 
bationer preacher. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 15 Mar. s/1 A special 
class of the Naval Reserve, to be catled the * probationer 
class’. 1905 Daily Chron. 14 Oct. 9/1 A probationer nurse 
at Poplar Hospital. 

Hence Proba'tionerhood, Proba'tionership, 
the position or condition of 2 probationer. 

1845 J. Carans Let. in Life x. (1895) 234 This knight 
errant of *probationerhood. a 1652 J. Suit Sef. Dise. vit 
vi (1821) 366 Saving faith..is not tient of being an ex- 
pectant in a *probationership for it (salvation) until this 
earthly body oe up all its worldly interest. 1690 
Locke Hunt. Und. w. xiv. § a That State of Mediocrity 
and Probationersbip, He has been pleased to place us in 
here, 1880 A. SomEnvitte Autoblog. 97 Ten months of 
what is significantly called ‘ Probationership ’. 

Probationism, 7heol. rare, [f. as prec.+ 
-18M.] The, or a, doctrine of future probation 


(see PROBATION 2 b). 
1886 Relig. Herald x15 July (Cent. Dict.). 
Proba‘tionist. rare. [f. ns prec. + -18T.} 

1. = PROBATIONER. 

1885 Congregationalist 14 May (Cent.), What portion of 
the probationists uniting with the M(ethodist] {piscopal] 
church become full members? A 

2. One who holds the doctrine of probationism. 

1893 E.S. Car in WV. Western Congregationalist 14 Apr. 
I am satisfied the probationists among us are an extremely 
small minority. 

Proba‘tionship. vee. [f. as prec. + -SHIP; 
cf. relationshi~.] A state or condition of proba- 
tion ; a term or period of probation ; novitiate. 

1626 tr. Boccalini's New-Found Politick 111. xi, 202 Before 
the end of these Ladies probationship aad their matricu- 
lation, his Maiestie charged the Cathedral! Doctors to 
dismisse them ovt of the Vninersitie. 1691 Woon Azh. 
O-xcon, 1. 181 After he had served his probationship, he went 
into Ireland. 18aa New Afonthly Mag. 1V. 323 Her face 
covered with the white veil of probationship. 1 Weekly 
Register 18 Oct. 504/2 At the end of a two year's proba- 
tionship. 

Probative (pravbitiv), a. [ad. L. prodatio-us 
belonging to proof: see PRoBaTE #7, a. and -IVE.] 

1. Having the quality or function of testing ; 
serving or designed for trial or probation; proba- 
tionary. Now rare. 

1453 in Episi. Acad. Oxon, 
to them a terme probatiffe. 


(O. H.S.) 1. 320 We assigayd 
1624 F. Waite Repl. Fisher 
559 The second are exemplarie, purgatiue, prohatine, or for 
the edifying of the Church. 1730 WaT&RLAND Script. 
Vind. 1. 79 A much better Argument against human Sacti- 
fices, than a probative Command, not executed, could be for 
it. 1816 Bentuam Chrestomz. 11.18 On the constancy of the 
application made of the correspondent probative exercise, 
hy which a lesson is said, depends all the use derivable 
from any mathetic exercise. 

2. Having the quality or function of proving or 
demonstrating; affording proof or evidence; de- 
monstrative, evidential. 

1681 Sc, Acts Chas. [7 (1820) VIL, 24a/a Act concerning 

robative witnesses in writs & Executions. /éid. 243/1 

one but subscryving witnesses shall be prohative in 
Executions of Messingers (etc.J. 1802-12 BentHaM 
Ration, Judie, Evid. (1827) 1. 18 The principal fact may, 
in amore expressive way, be termed the fact proved: the 
evidentiary, the probative fact. 1868 Act z & 32 Vict. 
c. 10 § 142 Which (certificates] shall..be probative of such 
registration, 1875 Poste Gaius 1m. Comm. (ed. 2) 412 
Cautio..signified 1 probative or evidentiary document, as 
opposed to a literal contract. 4 " 

Hence Pro‘batively adv., ina probalive manner; 
in the way of probation, or of proof. ‘ 

1869 Browninc Ring & BR. X. 1415 "Tis even as man grew 
probatively Initiated in Godship. 4 

Proba:tor. Oss. rare. [L. probalor an ex- 
aminer, approver, agent-n. f. prodare to PROVE.]} 

J, = ApproveR!1, APPELLANT SO. 1. 

[e 1290 Fiera m1. lil § 44 Ti autem qui a probatoribus ipsis 


PROBATORY. 


mortuis fuerint appellati {etc.}] 2701 Cowedl's Inlerpr., 
Probater, an Accuser, or Approver, or one who undertakes 
‘a prove a crime charg’d upon another, 
. An exuminer. 
1691 Mayowan Naval Spee. 18a Some nominated, and 
appointed for Probators, 
(ad. med.L. 


+t Pro‘batory, 54. Obs. rare, 


Probatori-um, nent. sb. from probdtorius : sce next.) | 


1. A house for probationers or novices. 
3610 Hotrano Camden's Brit. uw. 151 In the same yeere 
Christian, Bishop of Lismore .. and Pope Eugenius a 


venerable man, with whom hee was in the Probatory at | 


Clarevall,.. departed to Christ. 

2. (See quot.) rare—e, 

1670 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Probatory, (from prode) the 
pe where proof or trial is made of any thing, or the 


nstrument that tries it. 

Probatory fercePAten), a [ad. med.L. ro- 
éatori-us belonging to trial or proof, f, ppl. stem 
of L. probare to prove: sce ony 2, Cf ¥. proba- 
toire (1762 in Dict. Acad.).] 

1. = Propative 1; testing. Now rare. 

r6a5 Ussntee Answ. Jesuit 172 Although it be a proba- 
tory, and not a purgatory fire that the Apostle there treateth 
of. 166a Hissert Body Div. 1. 130 Those tribulations,. 


were onely probatory, to trie his strength. 1799 Uses. Pray. | 
) 


in Ann, de: 4211/1 Preparation of the new probatory Liquor 
[=testing liquid, 1874 Busunet. Forgiveness & Law ty 
139 In a scheme of probatory discipline, 

+2. = Propative 2; proving. Obs. rare, 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Suger. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 325, 
T am content to referre jnsvedialieg to the visible, and 
palpable euidence of the Terme Probatory, 1638 Fratiy 
fransubst. 179 That [these words] are uot argumentative 
or probatorie. 1656 Artif, Handsom. 126 His other heap 
of argements are only assertory, not prohatory. 

| Probatum (probé'tHm). ? Ods, [L. prodatum 
a thing proved: see PROBATE sd. ] 

1. A thing proved; a demonstrated conclusion or 
fact ; ¢sf. a means or remedy that has been tried 
and found efficacious ; sn approved remedy. 

1594 Nasue Terrors of Nt. Wks, (Grosart) 111. 251 He is 
a mettle-bruing Paracelsian, having not past one or two 
Probatums for al diseases, 1607 WaLKincton Oft. Glass 44 


To giue vsuall probatums to trie conclusions, 1654 Gayton | 


Pleas. Notes w. viii. a) The very Probatuni for a Lethargy. 
1800 Coterioce Wadi 
Nothing can stand ‘gainst that. ] 
tb. A proof or demonstration. 

1613 Jacusom Creed 1, xxxi 3 7 His people might have a 
Arobatum of iteither in themselves or others. 1627 SANDEN- 
son Serm. L275 A good prodatum of that observation of 
Solomon, ‘ When a mans ways please the Lord, He maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.’ 

tc. Short for probatum esi: see 2. Obs. 

1636 Massincer Very Woman 1.1, Feed him with fogs; 

vobatum. 1709 O. Dyxes Eng. Prov. & Rofl. (ed. 2) 203 

t has every one’s Probatum to't. 174: Watts improv, 
Mind « xvi. § 4 He..recommended it to all his friends, 
since he could set his probatum to it for seventeen years. 

+2. Phr. probutum est [L.] ‘it has been proved 
or tested’, a phrase used in recipes or prescrip- 
tions; also in general sense. Hence us sé. Obs. 

3573-80 G. Haavey Letterdh, (Camden) 138 By y* masse 
all, all is nawght, Probatum est; I teach as I am tawght. 
3693 C. Matuer Word. fnxvis. World Nijb, [The devil] 
han tled the Encouragement of a Prodatum est, upon these 
horrid Methods. a1zas Paior Epigram to Dk. de Noalles 


lenst. we ii, 130 That's probatam, | 


iti, Lend him but fifty louis-d’or; And you shall never see | 


him more; Take my advice, probatum est. 1757 Hist. a 
Mod, Advent.t. Av, To the above Nostrum, I can subscribe 
my Probatunt est, from its powerful effect upon myself. 

Probe (préub), sé. (ad. late L. proéa a proof, 
in med.L. also an examination, f. prob-are to try, 
test, Prove. Cf. Cat. proba, Pr. prova a probe, 
a sounding line; also med.L. éen/a, Sp. tienta, f. 
tentare to try (see TENT).] 

1. A surgical instrament, commonly of silver, 
with a blunt end, for exploring the direction and 
depth of wounds and sinuses, 

580 Houtvaann Treas. Fr. Tong, Vane petite Esprouveiie, 
A sinall instrument wherewith Surgeons do search wounds, 
a probe, 1611, 1656 [see Paoor sd. 15a}. 1612 Wooova. 
Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 8 Some use the longer sort of 
Probes, with eyes like needles. 1 Farquuar Beans 
Straz.y. iii, Do, do, Daughter—while 1 get the Lint and the 
Probe and tho Plaister ready. 1807-26 S. Coorer First 
Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 413 The course of many narrow stabs 
cannot be easily followed by a probe. 1813 J. Tuonson 
Lect. {nflan. ced I passed my probe into it, I did 
not feel the bone bare, but only its resistance. 

Jig. 1872 Biacnie Four Phases i. 6 Those whom he sub- 
mitted to the operation of his ethical probe. 1876 Lowe. 
Ode 4th Fuly w. iii, We, who believe Life's bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic test. 

2. ¢ransf, a. The proboscis of an insect. b. 
Angling. A baiting-needle. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. a At his [the flea’s] snout is 
fixed a Proboscis, or hollow trunk or probe. /éd. 8 The 
Butter. Fly...The Probe (which you see lyes in her mouth 
in spiral contorsions). 168: CueTrnam ae ter's Vaden. 
*XXVIL § 9 (1689) 237 Others use the Probe to draw the 
Arming Wire under the Skin only. [Cf. 1653 Watton Angler 
vil. 150 Tho better to avoid hurting the fish, some have a 
kind of probe to open the way, for the more easie entrance 
and fescee of your wyer or arming.) 

+ A printer’s proof. Obs. sare—*. 

Perhaps an error for srovr, Proor sb. 

3563 Gatnoat Let. to Sir W. Cecil a1 Jan., The thanks 
giving for the queen's majesty’s preservation..ye shall sce 
in the proke of the print, and after judge. 
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4, [f. Prose v.] An act of probing; 
or boring, a prod. 

0 Athenzunt 10 May 613/3 As the Agora was gradually 
working itself out we tried probes tothe west in the adjoining 
fields. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 108/a The fish felt a 
probe in the ribs. “1907 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/1 A probe 
with a pin is needed to unfold it. 

5. attrib, and Comt.,as probe-end, -point, probe- 
needle, a needle used in the manner of a probe 
(ch prode-scissors); probe-pointed a., having a 
blunt point, like that of a probe; probe-scissors, 
sclssors used for opening wounds, having a button 
on the point of the blade. 

186, Cusine Dis, Rectuns (ed. 4) 105 Using the *prabe 
end of the director as a guide, the surgeon may make an 
external artificial opening. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 
itt, v. 231, I prepared a Ligature, and with a *P needle 

ssed it up into the Gut. 1B79 Sz. George's. Hosp. Rep. 
1X. 787 The puncture is visible,.. *probe-point inserted into 
it, 1783 Port Chirurg. Was, i. 155 The extremity of the 
*probe-pointed knife, 1869 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 
Tuto this opening I insert a pair of small probe-pointe 
Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vi. iv. 418 The 
sinus..may be..snipt open by a pair of *Probe-scissors. 
1783 Potr pales: Wks. 11, 155 Mie ieee in 
this case particularly hazardous and improper, 

Probe (prdub}, 2 Also 7 proab. [f Parone 
56.; in some uses perh. influenced by L. probare to 
"ys test: see PROVE z.] 

- trans. To examine or explore (a wound or 
other cavity of the body) with a probe. Also 
with the person as 04/. 

see, Drvozen Hind & P. 1. 80 Vet durst she not too 
deeply probe the wound, As hoping still the nobler parts 
were sound. 1798 J. S. Le Dran's Obsero, Surg. (1771) 
266, IT probed him maifete and found ao Stone. 1828 
Scorr #. ML Perth xxii, The jeech,..when the body was 
found, was commanded by the magistrates to probe the 
wound with his instruments. 

2. fig. ‘To search into, so as thoroughly to explore, 
or to discover or nscertain something; to try, 
prove, sound; to interrogate closely. 

3649 Lovetace Poems 28 She proabed it [sc. my heart} 
with her constancie, And found no Rancor nigh it 1932 
Rerkurey Aleiphr, 1. § 5 Stand firm, while I probe your 
prejudices, 1804 WeLuNGTon in Garw. Desg. (1837) 11. 
667, 1 was anxious to find out to what countries they had 


a piercing 


scissors, 1 


claims, petprobed them particularly epon that point. 1828 
Scott Xob Koy viii, A rascally calumny, which I was deter- 
mined to probe to the bottom. 1675 Hees Soc. Press. iii. 


53 If they were probed as to their motives. 
b. ‘To ask or inquire probingly. rare. 

1839 Lapy Lytron Cheveley (ed. 2) 11. x. 334 ‘Anything 
about Denham init?’ pro Herbert, 

c. To find ox by probing or similar action. rare. 

1699 Wantey in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 284 But [ made 
shift to probe out a few of them myself. 

3. ¢ransf. To pierce or penetrate with something 
sharp, esp. in order to test or explore. 

1789 G. Wurre Selborne vi. (1853) 25 Which the owners 
assured me they procured. .by probing the soil with spits. 
1841 Esznson Addr, Mfeth. Nat, Wks. (Bohn) Il. 222 As 
soon as he probes the crust, behold gimlet, plomb-line, and 
philosopher take a lateral direction, 1863 Lvete Antig. 
Afan ii, 31 The bog or pes was ascertained, on probing it 
with an instrument, to be at least fifteen feet thick. 1904 
Brit, Med. Fral. 17 Sept. 660, | counted thirty-eight [tsetse 
flies] probing the body of a large monitor T had shot. 

b. To thrust (a piercing instrament) for the 
purpose of examination or exploration. rave. 

pls Gretton Memory's Harkb. 109 Ove of the soldiers 

robed his bayonet between the logs under which he was 

ying, and just pricked him. . 

4. inir, To perform the action of piercing with 
or as with 1 probe ; to penetrate, as a probe. 

1838-6 Todd's Cyel. Anat, 1. 311/a Which [hirds] have 
occasion to probe for their food in muddy or sandy soils. 
1878 Gro. Euior Col Breakf P. 201 Your question., 
has prohed right through To the pith of our belief. 

Hence Probing 7/, 56. ; also Pro*her, one who 
or that which probes. 

1680 Otway Orpsan 1y, vi. 1540 Every probing pains me 
tothe heart. 1890 Pad! Mali G. 27 Nov. 3/1 That greatest 
prober of the secrets of scicoce, the microscope. 1894 
A thenzumt 12 May 624/2 Probers of feminine hearts. 

[Probend, in Wright Vocad. 201, Wr.-Wiilcker 
664/10, error for PROVEND.] 

Probing (pré«bin), fp/. a. [f. Prope v.+ 
un¢2,.] ‘That probes; piercing so as to try. 
Hence Pro‘bingly adv., Pro-bingness. 

1795 Sourney Joan of Arc tv. 265 Conscious of guilt The 
Monarch sate, nor could endure to face His m-probing 
frown. 1800 W. Tayioa in Monthly Mag. X. 320 There is 
often a tenderness yet a probingness in the pathos. 1868 
Bsownine Ring §& B&, vt. 1288 She feels The probing spear 
o' the huntsman, 1876 Gro. Entor Dan. Der. xl, He could 
have po conception what that demand was to the hearer— 
how probingly it touched the hidden sensibility. 

Probity (prebiti). fad. L. proditas, -diem 
sng honesty, modesty, f. Arob-us good, 

onest: see -ITY. So F. prodité (1570 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Moral excellence, integrity, rectitude, 
uprightness; conscientiousness, honesty, sincerity. 

1514 Banctay Cyt. & Uplondyshot. (Percy Soc.) 23 What 
is.,.more repugnyn ¢ to faythe & probyte? 1570 Levins 
Manip, 110/20 Probitie, probizas, atis. 1647 Crarenpon 
fist. Red. Ww, § 129 Of nwch reputation for probity and 
integrity of life. 175a Hume Ess. & Treat. (2777) 1. 548 
Probity and superstition, or even probity and fanaticism are 
not..Incompatible. 1856 Enneson Eng. Traits, Wealth 


PROBLEM. 


Wks. (Bohn) IL. 75 "Tis not, I suppose, want of probity, so 
much as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates a perpetual 
competition of underselling. 1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Wile 
x2l, 603 The Governor, .. a man of strict probity. 

Problem (pry'blém). Forms: 4-7 probleme, 

- problem. [ME. probleme, a. F. probleme 
om c. in Watz.-Darm.), ad. L. probléma, a. Gr. 
mpoBrypa, -hat-, lit, a thing thrown or put forward; 
hence, n question | ga for solniion, a set 
task, a problem, f. mpoBdéAAawv to throw out, to 
put forth, f. mpd, Pro-%+ BéAAev to throw.] 

+1. A difficult or pnzzling questlon proposed for 
solution ; a riddle; an enigmatic statement. Oés. 

4384 Wyeuir Jude. aiv. 15 Faage to thi man [1388 glose 
thin hoseboade], and meue hym, that he shewe to thee what 
bitokeneth the probleme. ¢1386 Cuaucen Sompn. 7. fu 
How hadde the cherl this ymaginacioun To shewe swich a 
propete to the frere. £1430 Lyoc. Afin, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 179 Problemys of olde likenese and figures, Whiche 
proved i, fructuous of sentence. c14q0 Proms. Parv. 
414/2 Probleme, or rydel, eas enigma. arg48 HALL 
Chron, Edw. 1V 199b, The erle of Warwicke.. thought 
firste to proue hym a farr of, as it wer in a probleme, and 
after to open to him.. the secret imaginations of his stomake. 
ais6a P,Mikerva Comm. Judges xiv. (1564) 218 b, Grave men 
wer wont toput forth ridies or problemes, omitting dangerous 
talke. 160a Waener Alb, Eng. xin. Ixxvii. (1612) 719 
Jlowsoere those Oracles of men were vnderstood, Double 
constraction ever makes their Prothean Problemes good. 

2. A question proposed for academic discussion 
or scholastic disputation. Oés. exc. Hist. 

a 1529 Sxeirom Sf. Parrot 167 fu Academia Parrot dare 
no probleme kepe ; For Grace fart so ocupy ein the chayre, 
That Latinum bigs may fall to rest and slepe. z5 3 G. 
Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden) 11 Semli for masters problems 
to dispute uppon, ¢1s90 Martowe Faust. i, 113, 1, that 
have with concise s Hees Gravell'd the pastors of the 
German church, And ipde the flowering pride of Witten. 
berg Swarm to my problems. 1603 Hottaxo Plutarch 
Explan, Words, Prod/emes, Questions propounded for to be 
discussed. 1624 Br. Mountacy /vimed, Addr. 206 It is.. 
not of force to conclude a Divinity probleme. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pend, Ep. 21 Hereof there want not many 
examples in Aristotle, through all his booke of animals; we 
shall instance onely in three of his Problemes. 1851 College 
Life t. Jas. { 65 He attended the common-place, and the 
peeblem, which were Latin dissertations read in the chapel 

y the graduates. 

b. Logic. The question (expressed, or, more 
usually, only implied) involved in a syllogism, 
and of which the conclusion is the solntion or 
answer. (In quot. 1656 restricted to one form 
of this.) 

3656 Stancey Mist. PAilos, vi. vi. (1701) 247/12 All Dis- 

utation is of things controverted, either by Problem or 

roposition. A Problem questions both $,as a living 
Creature, is it the Genus of Manor not? A Proposition 
questions but one part, as, is nol diving Creature the genus 


| of Man? x7a7-41 Camaens Cyci. s.v., A logical or dia- 


lectical problem, say the schoolmen, consists of two parts; 
a subject, or subject matter, about which the doubt is raised; 
and a predicate or attribute, which is the thing doubted 
whether it be true of the subject or not. 1837-8 Hamitron 
Logie xv. (1860) 1. a80 (transl. Esser) There are to every 
syllogism three,.reqoisites..10, A doubt,—which of two 


| contradictory fae ee must be affirmed of a certain sub- 


ject,—the problem or question, (prodlema, guesitum) $ 2°, 
The application of n decisive general rule to the doubt zand, 
°, The general rule itself. /#d. 28a ‘The Conclusion is the 
feonlens (froblema), Question, (guzrstio, guesituim), which 
was originally asked, stated now as a decision. The Problem 
is usually omitted in the expression of a syllogism; but is 
one of its essential parts. 5 

3. A doubtinl or difficnlt question ; 1 matter of 
inquiry, discnssion, or thought; a question that 
exercises the mind. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 126 It is a prob- 
leme often demaunded,.. For what cause a Diuine being a 
great man in the Schooles,,.and in writing and lecturing of 
rare learning; yet getting vp into the Pulpit, cannot skill of 

reaching. 1621 Burton Amat, Afed. t. iii. ut. ue 207 
Why panietbol men are witty..is a problem much con- 
troverted. 1795 Burax 7A. Scarcity Wks. VIL. 416 It is 
one of the finest problems in legislation,..‘ What the state 
ought to take upon itself to direct..and what it ought to 
leave, with as little interference as ible, to individual 
diserction.’ 1041-4 Exzrson £ss., Priendship Wks. (Bohn) 
1.85 Not one step man taken toward the solution of the 

rabtetn ofhisdestiny. 1854 Mirman Lat. CAr. (1864) 11. 173 
Mohammed remains..an historic problem: his character, his 
motives, his designs, are all equally obscure. 1874 Gaxen 
Short Hist, vit. § 5. 384 Elizabeth. .bad hardly mounted the 
throne.,when she faced the problem of social discontent, 

+b. Problematic quality ; difficulty of solution. 


Obs. rare. - ~ . 
1641 J. Jackson 7rxe Evang. 7. 11. 142 Is it not enig- 
vm Ja full of Probleme, to wash white in bloud? | 
4. Geom. A proposition in which something is 
required to be done: opposed to ¢heorem. — 
1570 Bittincstey Euedid 1. Introd, 8 A Probleme, is a pro» 
ition which requireth some action or doing. 1658 Sia T. 
ae Gard. Cyrus iii. 53 Which. .is become a point of 
art, and makes two Problemes in Euclide. ead J. Hasms 
Lex. Techn. 1, Problem, is a Proposition which relates to 
Practice; or which proposes something to be done; As to 
make a Circle passe through three given Points not lying in 
a Right Line. 1885 Leuprspoar Crestoxa’s Proj. Geom. 
335 The solution of the problem, To construct by means of 
its tangents the parabola which is determined by foor given 
tangents. : omremes 
5. Physics and Math. A question or inquiry 
which slarting from some given conditions investi- 


tes some fact, result, or law. 
ga > 3 7 Ss 


PROBLEM. 


Many problems iu Physics and Mathematics are named 
after the persons who propounded or solved them: ¢ g+ 
“Apollontus's, Kepler's, Pappus's, Viviant's provlent: others 
by a specification, as fhe problem of duplication of ihe cube, 
of quadrature of the circle, of inscription of the heptagon 
Gina circle), of three bodies (quot. 1812-16), ctc. 

1g7o Bituixcstry Luclid x1. xxXxvi. 35 Consider how near 
this creepeth to the famous Prohleme o doubling the Cube. 
arjai Keir te. Maupertuis’ Diss. (1734) 41 It is seen 
that the solation of these Problems must give the true 

Figures the celestial Bodies may be of, by fixing the Law 
according to which es jacreases and decreases pro- 
portionably to the r 
Course Math, (1810) lad 
qaestion requiring something 2 
fate some trath or property, or to perform some operation. 

s, to find out the quantity or sum of all the three angles of 
any triangle... Limited Problemis that which has but oue 
‘Answer or solation, Ax Undinited Problem is that which 
has innumerable answers. And a Delerminate Problem is 
that which has a certain number of answers. 1812-16 PLAY- 
vata Nat. Phil, (1819) 1. 279 ‘The great problem in gunnery, 
viz. having given the weight, the magnitude, the direction, 
and the velocity of a projectile, to determine Its path through 
the air..is very dificult, ford. 11. 244 If there are three 
hodies, the action of any one ou the other two, changes the 
nature of their orbits, so that the determination of their 
motions becomes a problem of great difficulty, distinguished 
hy the name of the Problem of the three bodies. 1885 
Watson & Buasvey Alath Th. Electr. §, Magn. L gr 
The actual solution of this problem consists in the determi- 
nation of a fanction V, the potential of the system, to satisfy 
the [following] coaditious (x) V is constant over C; [ete]. 

6. Chess. An arrangement of pieces upon the 
chessboard for play in accordance with the rules 
of the game or other prescribed conditions, in 
which the player is challenged to discover the 
method of accomplisbing n specified result. 
Formerly called ‘jeopardy’, ‘ situation’, ‘ position’. 
See quots. 1890, 1894. ; 

1817 Monnicny Stratagems of Chess iv, These situations 
are in reality so many problems, the solution of which 
is required to be found. | 1827 W. Lewis (2itde) Chess 
Prohlems. Leing a selection of original positions, 1890 
Rayner Chess Problems 5 A chess prohlem is an idea, or 
combination of ideas, expressed upon the board in accord- 
ance with a uumber. of generally accepted principles of 
construction, 1894 R. F. Gaeen Chess 21 Problems have 
come to be a study almost entirely distinct from that of the 
aa proper... Their composition is regulated by elaborate 
rales, 

7, attrib, and Comb., as problem-monger, spot; 
problem-wise ady.; (6) ‘in which a problem is 
lreated or discussed’, as problem drama, novel, 
flay, poem, story; (c) in sense 6, as prodlem-com- 
poser, composition, editor, tourney. 

a18s9 De Quincey Posth, Wks. (1891) 1.37 An idea 
sketched problem-wise. 1900 Daily News 17 Sept. 6/1 The 
healthy, virile English intellect..is naturally suspicious of 
morbid problem-mongers. 1908 Daily Chron, 15 Janu. 3/2 
‘The problem spot in Africa now is the Congo. 

(8) 1894 Westn. Gaz. 16 July 1/2 Who invented the term 
* problem play ’?...The phrase 1s new,. .the thing itself dates 
from twenty years, to go_no further back. 1895 A. W. 
Pineno in Daily News 27 Nov. 3/4 The problem drama is, 
after all, earnest drama. 1 ibid. 9 Dec. 8/2 He has.. 
given a fuller expression of himself in powerful ‘problem’ 
poems. 1904 IVestw. Gaz. 13 July 2/1 A problem play,.. 
@ piece supposed to prove some particular proposition. 

(c) 1890 Ravnza Chess Problems 6 The history of problem 
composition. 1898 Westin. Gas. 6 June 9/3 Ia 1887 he 
became problem editor of the British Chess Magazine, and 
that occupied, with his work as jadge in problem tourneys, 
most of his time of late. 1g0r S. S. Backsurne (title) 
Problem ‘Terms and Characteristics. 

Hence + Pro‘bleming, academical or scholastic 
discussion : see 2; Pro‘blemize v. 7x¢ér.to discuss 
problems, theorize, sper: 

1657 J. Watts Vind, Ch. Eng. 96,1 fell to Common placing 
and probleming (as it is called in the Colledge). 
Ciark Russev Pack’s Courtship xxxii, To drop all this 
problemizing for the plaiu truth. 1890 — Ocean Lrag. Il. 
xvii. 88 1¢ was a thing to set me prohlemising. 

+Problematary. Obs. rare". [f. Gr. p- 
Banpa, -or-, L. problima, PropuEM + -any 1] 
= PROBLEMATIST. 

1s8t Muncaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 129 All naturall 
problematarics, dipnosophistes, symposiakes,..and such as 
deale with any particular occurence of exercise, 

Problematic (prpblémetik), @. Also 7 
cique. [a. F. problématique (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. problématic-us, a. Gr. mpoBdy- 
parie-ds, £. mpéBAnua: see PROBLEM and -aTic.] 

1. Of the nature of a problem; constituting or 


ee a problem; difficult of solution or 
ecision ; donbtful, uncertain, questionable. 

1609 Ev. Woman tn Hum, w.i. in Bullen O, Pi. 1V, All 
which to me are prohlematique mines, Obscurde inigmaes, 
1768 H. Watrote Hist. Doubts 73 Were that imputation 
trae, which is very prohlematic, 1807 Coteaipce in Lit. 
Rem. (1836) 1. 263 The very existence of any such indivi- 
dual [Homer].., is more than problematic. 18753 H. C. 
Woop Therap, (1879) 52a The valuc of true expectorants in 
pneumonia, .is exceedingly problematic. 

2. Logic, Enunciating or supporting what is 
possible but not necessarily Ime, 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 260 A problematique 
form of argument. 1677 [sec Proaationatory]. 1837-8 
Sia W. Hamirton Legze xiv. (1866) 1. 260 A proposition 
is called .. Problematic, wheo’ it enounces what is kuowa 
as possible, 1863 E. V. Neate Anal, Th. & Nat. 242 
The jud ment * f this house has storié floors it will be 
fire proof’ is as much a problematic judgment as ‘ the house 


1884 | 


1404 


considered from, this point of view is good’. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's Logic t. ii. 51 The ambiguity of the ordi theory 
of modality is still more striking in the case of problematic 
judgments, fbid. What it [2 proposition] states Is hot a 
Me scencrence but the possibility of an anreal or only con- 
ceived one, and this is enough according to traditional 
usage to give it the name of problematic, 

3. Chess. Of or relating to problems. 

1890 Raynee Chess Problems § pirants to problematic 
fame. 1gog A. F. Mackenzie Chess Lyrics Mi; Three or 
four-move themes .. well worthy of illustration and pre- 
servation in problematic form. ue 

Problematical (preblémeetikal), @, [f. as 

rec. + -AL.] 

+1. Of the nature ofa Dike (Prosiem 4). Ods. 

1570 BitLiNcsLey Euclid x1. xxxiti. 347 Methods, and 
engines..whereby to execute thys Problematicall Lemma, 
1696 Puiiiss(ed. 5), Prodlematical, belonging to a Problem, 
which is opposed to a ‘Theoreme. gt 

2. Of which the solution, realization, or tmth is 
uncertain; disputable; doubtful; = PRoBLEMATIC I. 

1611 Corer. Problematigue, Problematicall, belonging to 
a Probleme. 16a1 Br. Mountacu Déatribe 293 Those men 
who propoand..their prinate, robahle aud problematical 
opinions, ..of the Number of the Beast. 1624 Donne 

vot. 297 His happinesse is hut disputable and rohlemati- 
call. 1628 — Serv. vi. (1640) 6¢ Problematical points, of 
which, either side may be true,..should not extinguish 
particular charity towards one another. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L, § 253 It appeared to me very problematical 
whether we might be able..to get another conrse finished 
this Season. 1815 W. H. lrevano Scribdleomania 69 vote, 
Which is..to my mind a very problematical assertion. 
1891 Law Times XCl. 2/1 No one can help sympathising 
with the effort.., though its success may be problematical. 

b. involving or giving rise to problems or 
questions ; of which Lhe nature is unseltled. 

1770 C. Jenner Placid Man 1.1, viii. 206 His lordship's 
conduct had been a little problematical. 1799 Jfonihly 
Rev. XXX. 572 We recommend them to the candid atten- 
tion of future writers on this curious and very problematical 
branch of nataral philosophy, 1830 Lye Princ. Geol. 1. 
46 Aware of the many problematical appearances which 
igneons rocks of the most modern origin assume, especially 
after decomposition, 1875 Watney Life Lang. x. 186 A 
dialect of peculiar and problematical character. ,. 

3. = Propiematic 2. Jroblematical question, 
a question put forth merely for discussion, but not 
of any practical bearing; an academic question. 

1g88 [implied in Proprematicatty}, 1621 Br, Mountacu 
Diatribe 140 To follow coniecturall probabilities, or to 
proge hy arguments prohlematicall, did not staad with the 
natare or notion of a professed History, 1651 Biccs New 
Disp. § 60 Subtile problematicall disputing upon oe. pro- 
position. 1660 Biount Boscobel 36 His Majesty. «wasp leased 
merrily to propose it,as a Problematical Question, W hether 
Himself or the Col. were the Master-cook at Boscobel and 
the supremacy was of right adjudg’d to His Majesty. 1662 
kL Davies tr. Ofeartus’ Voy. Antbass. 124 Lutherane 

octours in Sueden and Livonia, who have made it a pro- 
blematical question, whether the Muscovites were Christians 
or not? 1842 Aur. Tnomson Laws 7h. § 118 (1860) 242 
‘Yhe problematical judgment is neither subjectively nor 
obleyey true: that is, it is neither held with entire 
certainty by the thinking subject, nor can we show that it 
truly represents the object about which we judge. 

4. Chess, = PROBLEMATIC 3. 

1895 B. G. Laws in Brit. Chess Mag. 61 On a superficial 
grasp of the problematical positions. 

Problema‘tically, edv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a problematical manner; in the form of, or as, 
a problem; as an open question; doubtfully. 

1388 J. Harvey Dise. Probi.7 Neither dare 1 peremptorily, 
or affirmatinely auow enery part of the premisses, but onely 
assay problematically, and as our schoolemen tearme it, dis- 
poate, what may therin appewre most probable. 1609 Be. 

au. No Peace w. Kome ili. Wks, (1624) 650 If they had onely 
doubtfally and prohlematically commended their Purgatory 
to the Church, we might easily hane fauoured them witha 
connivence, 378% Acting ‘arr. of Wagers, | have ex- 
pressed myself problematically, leaving the Determination 
of the Point to others. 1876 Mee Watney Sights § fas. 
vii. go ‘If a woman can be a Queen, why can't she be a Pre- 
sident?’ she said, prohlematically. 

f, Gr. mpd- 


Problematist (prp‘blémitist). 
BAnpa, -ar- PRoBLEM+-IsT.] One who occupies 
himself with problems; a PROBLEMIST. 

1668 Evetyn Let. to Dr, Beale, This learned Problema- 


tist was brother to him who, preaching at St. Maries, | 


Oxford, tooke [as) his text..‘Am -I not thine Asse?’ 1866 
Chess Players Mag. 133 Mr. Healey, long known to the 
chess world as one of the most skilful living problematists. 
1890 Raynea Chess Problems 9g The multi-theme or multi- 
form problem. .is the one now composed by the German and 
British schools of problematists, 

+ Pro-blematize, v. Os. rare). [f. as 
prec.+-IZ2.] intr. To propound problems. 

1630 B. Jonson New fun 11, it, Hear him problematize. 
- Or syllogize, eleuchize. 


Probiemist (prgblémist), [f. PRropees + 
-Ist.] One who devotes himself to, studies, of com- 
poses problems ; es. a composer of chess problems. 


Hence Problemi‘stic, of, belongi hat i 
i prckleae , of, belonging to, or that ts 


@1615 Doxna Ess. (1651) 173 The same Problemist ob- 
serves this wonder, that Basen took a ee roportion, 
and all were alike satisfied, though all could not be of a like 
appetite and digestion, 1875 J. H. Biacksuane in Crty 

ond. Chess Mag. 11, Aug. 200 Some young and aspirin 
Poe persisting in showing yon a position which he is 
_— aN Pe lem. 1892 in Brit. Chess Mag. 457 Oar 

| io Daa ee lemistic- confrere Mr. A. F. Mackenzie. 


ron. 13 July 9/5 A problemist who has done | 


PROBOSCIDIFORM. 


some good things in both stroke settings and analytical 
end-games, 

{| Probole (prp'bélz)._ [a, Gr. wpoBoay a projec- 
tion, » bump (of the skull) (Hippocrates), clc., 
f. wpé, PRo-2 + Body throwing; cf. mpoBaddaw: 
see PROBLEM.] A bony projection or process. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. a)s.v. Apophysis, Pro- 
$ole,..is a part of a Bone that is..Contiauous with the 
Bone, and stretching it self Dey ort Bie Surface. 1874 
Dawns Cave Hunt. vi. 193 The occipital tuberosity, or 
probole, is the most prominent feature. 1880 — Larly 
Man ix, 316 The skulls ore broad or round, the supra- 
occipital taberosity or probole prominent. 

Probolistic, a. sorce-wa. [Arbitrary f. Gr. 
mpoBoay (see prec.) or mpoBadAav lo throw forward, 
send forlh.] ? Of the nature of a forward throw. 
(1876 BLackmoae Cribs xlix, He brought his fettered beels, 
like a double-headed hammer, as hard as his probolistic 
swing could whirl, against the very thickest-crowded cells 
of hygone domicile. 


Pro bono publico: see Pro A. 2. 

Proboscie (probpsik), a. rare. [irreg. f. Pro- 
BOSC-18 + -1C.] = PROBOSCIDEAN a. 2. 

1835-6 Todd's Cyct. Anat. 1. 36/2 Pulmograda..4. Pro- 


IC. 
Proboscidal (probp'sidil), 2. rare. [f. L. 
proboscid-em PRoposcis +-AL.] Of the nature or 
appearance of n proboscis. 


18.. SHuckaap (Cent. Dict.), A proboscidal prolongation 
of the oral organs. 1884 Edin. Rev. July 170 Their 


| exuberant hair..depends in proboscidal excrescences. 


Proboscidate (probgsidet), a. Entom. [f. 
ag prec. +-ATE2: cf. F. proboscidé.] Yurnished 
with a proboscis ; formed as a proboscis. 

1826 Kinsy & Sp, Zniomol. IV. xlviL 382 Diptera... Mouth 
proboscidate. 

+Pro‘boscide. Her. Obs. [a. F. proboscide 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. proboscéd-em 
Progoscis.) An GO aa t’s trunk used as a bearing. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry mi. xiii, (1611) 125 Idomenes.. 
the sou of Deucalion did beare Gules a Proboscide of an 
Elephant after this manner argent. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury u. 132/2 Au Elephant bis Nose or Snoat, is 
called, a Proboside, or Trunk. 1722 Nisser /éer. 1. 339 
The Elephant's Probicide, as an armorial Figure, flexe 
and reflexed in Form of an S. is to be seen in the English 
Herauld-Books. 


| Proboscidea (prebgsirdia), 56. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L, neut. pl., f. probosetd-em Proposcis: cf. 
fact-eus, lign-eus.) An order of mammalia con- 
taining the elephant and its extinct allies ; charac- 
lerized by having a long flexible proboscis and the 
incisors developed into long tusks, 

1836 Encycl. Brit.(ed.7) XV. 146/2 Mammalia. -Order V1. 
Pachydermata .. Family 1st. Proboscidea. 1875 cc. 
3LaKe Zool. 43 The order Proboscidea commenced at the 
begianing of the Miocene period. 

Proboscidean, -ian (prpbgsi‘déin, -ian), ¢. 
and sé. [f. prec. +-an, or f. L, proboscid-em + 


| -IAN: cf. F. proboscidien.) 


A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the Probosctdea. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anai. WL. 875/2 The nasal pro- 
longation of the Proboscidian Pachyderms is able to miove- 
in every needful direction. 1893 Edin. Kev. Oct. 354 Then 
was the culmiuating epoch of the probescidean family. | 

2. Of animals of any kind: Having a proboscis. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 385/2 1a most of the pro- 
boscidian species the touguc is short, 1868 Owen Vertebr. 
Anint, VW. 337 In the great proboscidian and hooded Seals, 
rgor Brit. Med. Grn. No. 2101. 842 Marsh fevers are 
produced hy the bites of proboscidian insects. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a proboscis. 

1875 C, C, Buaxe Zool. 58 The snout of the Hedgehog is 
elougated, and the nose proboscidean, 1898 F, Legs tr. 
Mas itte's Disaster 72 Du_Brenil noticed the pro- 
boscidian gravity with which a Captain of Gendarmeri¢,.. 
with au enormous nose, carried a petit-verre to his mouth. 

B. sé. A mammal of the order Proboscidea, 

1835 Kinay Had. § Lust, Anin. IL xvii. 199 In the Pro- 
boscidians of Cuvier, including the elephaut and Mastodon, 
or fossil elephant, there are five toes, 1842 C. H. Senta 
Mammalia 269 In the next group we have the trne Pro- 
boscideans, 1863 Lyett Antig. Man xii, 226 Before the 

rowth of the ancient forest, the Mastodon arvernensis, a 
large proboscidian, ..appears to have died out. 

Proboscideous (prpbpsi-déss), a. [f. L. pro- 
bosctd-em PROBOSCIS + -EOUS.] Having a proboscis 
or something likened to one. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Proboscideous, having a hard terminal 
horn, as the fruit of Afartynia, 

Probosci‘dial, a. [irreg. for Proposcipat.] 
= PROBOSCIDEAN a. 1864 in WessTen. 

Proboscidiferous (probgsidi'fSres), a. [f. L. 
nea, PRoBOSCIS + -(1)FEROUS.] Bearing or 

aving a proboscis; spec. in Conck,, belonging to a 
division of pectinibranchiate gastropods (/robesci- 
ree) characterized by a long retractile snout. 

1828 Srarx Elen, Wat. Hist, 1. 10 The Proboscidiferons 
Mollusca are earnivorons, makiag use of the organ for per- 
forating the shells of other animals, 1878 E, R. Lankester 
in Encyel. Brit. XV1, 652/1 The modification in the form 
of the snout upon which the mouth is placed, leadin 
to the distinction of ‘prohoscidiferons’ and ‘ rostrifcrous 
Gastropods, |" | ail 

Proboscidiform (prebpsidiffm), a. [f. as 
prec. + (1)FoRM.] Having the form or shape of 
a proboscis; proboscis-like. 


PROBOSCIFORMED. 


1837 Penny Cyel. 1X. 452/1 Melanopsis. Animal furnished 
with a proboscidiforo: inuzzle, 1877 Huxtey Anat, Juv. 


Anim. iv. 178 With a second hollow muscular proboscidi- | 


form organ, which may be termed the frontal proboscis. 

Probosciformed (probp'sifgimd), a. [f. Pro- 
noscis + formed.] Proboscis-shuped. 

1851 Darwin Cirrifedia I. 176 The surface of the pro- 
besciformed mouth, 1859 — Orig. Spec. xiii. (1860) 440 The 
larva: in the first stage have..a very simple single eye, and 
w probosciformed mouth, ; 

Proboscigerous (prpbjsi'dgires), @. Zoo/, [f. ns 
prec. + L. -ger bearing +-ovs.] Bearing a proboscis. 

2890 in Cent. Dict. J 

Proboscis (probg'sis). 72. proborscides 
(-idiz), proboscises (-istz) ; erro. proboaces, 
[a. L. proboscis, -cidem re a. Gr. mpoBooxis, 
-x5- an elephant’s trunk, lit, ‘a means of providing 
food’ (Liddell & Scott), £. mpd, Pro- 2 + Béaxew to 
feed.] 

1, An elephant’s trunk; also applied to the long 
flexible snout of some other maminals, as the tapir 
and proboscis-monkey. 

(1576 Even tr. Vertomanrus’ Voy. w. ix, The trunke or 
snoute of the elephant (which of the Latines is called Pro- 
muscis or Proboscis). 3601 Honranp Péfny 1.195.] 1609 
Be. W. Baatow Aasw. Nameless Cath. 312 As the lenient 
vseth her proboscis or trunke. 41631 Donne Progr. Sout 


Like an unbent bowe carelesly His sinewy Proboscis | 


a remisly lic, 1667 Murton P. Z. iv. 347 Th'unwieldy 
Elephant To make them mirth us'd all his might, and 
wreathd His Lithe Proboscis, 1694 Mottrux Aadelats v. 
xxx, (1737) 138 With their Snouts or Prodescis’s. they draw 
up Water. x 


he lifted up his Proboses, and made a horrid noise. 1803 


Niconts in Gurw. Wellington's Desf. (1837) 18. 586 note, | 
To each pair of iron 1a pounders, an elephant is attached, | 


which assists them in their draught..they apply their pro- 
boscis..to the muzzle. 187a Maivaat £fem. Anat. xi. (1873) 
435 The upper lipmay unite with the nose to forin anelongated 
proboscis, as in the Elephant. 

2. humorous. The human nose. 

1630 B. Jonson New fan u. ii, No flattery fur't, No lick- 
foot, pain of losing your proboscis. 1705 Dyet of Poland t 
‘Khe World's Proboscis near the Globe's Extreme. 1833 M. 
Scotr Yow Cringie i, \ fair enough proboscis as noses go. 

3. Entom. Applied to various elongated, olten 
tubular and flexible, parts of the mouth of insects, 

a. The beak or rostrum of the AAyuchophora or snout. 
beetles. 
of the Lepidoptera. O. The buccal apparatus of the 
Hyntenoplera. a. The sucking mouth of a fly. 

1648 Evetyn Diary 18 Jan., Three jettos of water gushing 
out of the mouthes or proboscis of bees (the armes of the 
late Pope). 166r Loven. Hrst. Aan. & Alin. Introd, Some 
have a proboscis like flies. 1664 [sce Paonz sé. 2). 23 

. Hunres in PAL, Trans. LXXXIL. 173 ‘The male of t 

umble bee, which collects its own food, has as long a pro- 
boscis, or tongue, as the female. 1828 [see Paomuscts 2). 
1847 Caarenter Zool, § 615 Amongst .. the Bugs .. the 
mouth is armed with a tubular and cylindrical proboscis, 
directed downwards and backwards. /éid. § 616 Amongst 
the Flies .. the proboscis .. represents the under lip, and 
often bears palpi at its base...Sometimes this proboscis 
acquires an cnormous lengths sometimes on the contrary it 
is bardly visible. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon vi. (1864) 173 
Their babit is to attach themselves to the skin by plunging 
their proboscides into it. 

4, An extensible tubular structure of varying 


function in other invertebrates, ¢sf. a sucking organ | 


in various worms, and the tongue of some mollusks, 

3796 Bet in Southey Life (1844) LI. 27 These spawns.. 
dart about in alt directions. ..Some of the largest have pro- 
boscises, 1830 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 381 Entozoa.. 
the head furnished with fossulae, suckers, and one or more 
naked or armed proboscides. 187a Nicnotson Padgont. 119 
The aperture of the anus. .is usually placed excentrically in 
one of the spaces between the arms, and.. generally. .carried 
at the end of a longer or shorter tubular eminence or process 
..called the ‘ proboscis’, 

5. Short for prodoscis-ntonkey. 

2688 De Winpt £gwafor 105 Excitement as to whether 
the ‘inoniet ’ was hut a common proboscis or wa-wa, 

6. attrib, and Comb. as proboscis-like adj.; 
proboacis-monkey, a large semnopithecine upe, 
Nasalts farvatus: = Kavau; proboacia-rat = 
KLepuant shrew (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1849 Sk. Nat, Hist., Mammatia UF, 58 The Indian tapir 
..has no mane, and the snout is longer and more *proboscis- 
like. 1793 Pennant Quadrupeds (ed. 3) 11. 322 *Proboscis 
Monkey. .the nose projecting very far esond the mouth.. 
in the profile it exactly resembles a long proboscis. 1885 
Hoanapav 2 ¥rs.in Yungle xxiii. 395 The proboscis monkey 
«+18 found only in Borneo. 

Henee Proboacised (probgsist) a., furnished with 
a proboscis. 

31883 Thompson tr, Afaller’s Fert, Flowers 579 Loug-pro- 
boscised varieties of insects. 

Proboscoid (probg'skoid), a. [irreg. f, Pro- 
BOSc-18 +-01D.] = PROROSCcIDIFORN a. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 407/1 By means of their 
proboscoid mouth..they grasp..the object on which they 
are placed. 

+ Probo‘ss. Obs. humorous nonce-wd, [= *pro- 
dosce, shortened from Pronoscts.] 

1659 T. Pecks Parnassi Puerp. 129 Dreaming thus, 
an Elephant to toss; He was strook Dead, by the flinty 
Proboss. 

Proboulewtic, «. Gr. Hist. [f.Gr. mpd, Pro- 2 
+ Bovdevrixés belonging to the SovAq or council, 
deliberative : ef. mpoBovAcdew to pass a preliminary 
decree.] That deliberates preliminarily; spec: 


S. L. tr. Hryke's Vay. E. dud. 328 At last | 


b. The long coiled Aanstedéum, antha,orsucker | 
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applied to the Athenian senate, which discussed 
measures hefore they weresubmitted!o the Assembly. 

3847 Grote Greece 1s. xi. ILL, 161 He [Solon] created the 
pro-bouleutic or preconsidering senate. 1879 W. F, ALLEN 
in Penn. Monthly Feb, 124 (Cent.) A proboulentic body, like 
that of Athens, which prepared business for the Assembly. 
1904 A. Lance ffist. Scat. YUL. ii 69 Nobles, barons, and 
burghs sbould all elect thelr owa representatives on the 
‘ proboulcutic ' board, 

+ Pro:bre. Obs. rare. [ad. L, probrum reproach, 
disgrace.) A reproach, an Insolt. 

€ 1460 Oseney Regr. 205 Vppon summie despites or probris, 
harmys, violences, and ober moony wronges, =< 

+ Proc, prock. Oés. U.S. Abbreviation of 
proclamation money; see PROCLAMATION sd. 5. 

1755 J. Munnav Leté.(1901) 78 The Money I get since the 
Presidents Currency came out isall proc. 1768 VV. Carolina 
Col. Ree. Vit. 775 To the amount of Five Pounds Prock. 
1976 N. Yersey Arch. Ser. 1. 1. 8o At gos. proc. the season, 


| Lord, a4 oan Archer..has this day obtained of me..a 
ai 


Note o! for Twelve Pounds proc, money. 

| Procaccio (prokasttjo). Obs. Also 8 -cia, 
procace. [It. procaccio, prop. purveying, provi- 
sion, procuring, diligenee: hence obs. F. procace 
‘the Post, or Carrier that goeth weckely betweene 
Rome and Naples’ (Cotgr.).) A regular provision 
for the conveyance of passengers or goods in Italy ; 
a transit agency. 

1645 Eve.yn ae 29 Jan., The hast of our Procaccio 
did not suffer us to dwell so long on these objects,..as we 
desired. a 1743 Ozeut tr. Brautome's Spanish Rhodomont. 
(1744) 167, L was going, one Day, to Naples with the 
Procace. 1787 Beckrorp Left. dfaly (1805) I. xlii, 411A 
procaccia sets out every day at twelve Bicocks B24 W. 

avine 7. Trav, ut, i(1848) 200 ‘Phe procaccio and its con- 
voy 3 a kind of caravan. .for the transportation of merchan- 
dize, with an escort of soldiery to protect it from the robbers. 

Procacious (proké''{as), a Now rare. [fi 
L. procax, stem -caci- (see next) + -0US.) Forward, 
insolent, saucy, pert. Hence Proca‘ciously adv. 

1660 Baxter Sedf-Dental xliv, 237 The temptations of 
women, and procacions youth, 1685 — Paraphr. N. T. 
x Pet. iii. 3 A vain, proud, procacious, tempting mind, 1772 
Nucent er. f/rst, Fr. Geruad 1. 535 Denying procaciously 
what he wishes to confer. 1869 Ve Baown Lett. (1907) 197, 
I stuck in M, Arnold's brilliant and procacious lecture, 

Procacity (prokasiti). ow rare. [ad. F. 
procacité (15th c. in Godef.), ad. L. procicitas, 
-dtem impudence, f. procdx, -acem forward, bold, 
petulent, insolent, f. proc-dre, -dr7 to ask, demand.) 
Forwardness, petulance ; sauciness, pertness, 

16ar Be. Mountacu Diatribz 453 Let Scaliger pay for 
his malapert procacity against Paulus, concerning ignorance. 
162ax Bunton Anad. Afed 1. ii. Vi. i. (1676) 333/82 In vain 
are all your flatteries,.. Delights, deceipts, procacities, Sighs, 
kisses, and conspiracies, 213677 Barrow Pope's Suprent. 
1. xv. (1680) 76 Porphytius with good colour of reasoa might 
have objected Procacity to S. Paul in taxing his betters, 
1859 J. Brown /fore Snubs. Ser 1. Myst, (1861) 360 Fhat 


| mouth,..arch and kind, with a beautiful procacity or petu- 


tance about it, 1865 J. UW. Stiruna Secret ffeged 1. 124 
Precipitate provacity and pretentious levity. 

+Provcacy, -te. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L. 
procacia insolence.) = prec. 
,a@x619 Foturray Atheom, xvi. § 4 (1622) 169 Not 
libertie or audacitie, but petulancie and procacie, 

|| Procambium leone Bot, [mod. 
L.: see Pro- 41 and Causius.] The young tissue 
of a fibrovascular bundle, before its differentiation 
into permanent cells of wood, bast, etc. Also 
attrib, ence Procambial a., of or pertaining 
to procambium. 

1875 Bennett & Dven tr. Sachs’ Bot. 93 This form of 
tissue of the young bundle, which has not yet undergone 
differentiation, may termed Procambium. Ibid. As 
soon as a procantla nit bundle bas become transformed into 
a closed fibro-vascular bundle, all further growth ceases. 
1976 J. H. Bacroua in Encycl. Brit. 1V, 105/a A procam- 
bial bundle being first formed, which differentiates .. into 
xylem and phloém layers, 

oC (prowkaip). Bot. fad. mod.L. pro- 
carpium, {. Gr. wpd, Pro-% 1+ xaprés fruit, dim, 
kdpmov.] The female organ of some alge and fungi, 
which when fertilized develops into a sporocarp. 

1887 tr. De Bary’s Fungi x21 In the Florideae it is the 
procarpium (procarp), which consists of a single cell or a 
small cell-group. 1892 Chamébers’ Encycl. UX, 289/1 The 
female organ is a procarp, whose structure varies in com- 
plexity in the different orders of Rhodophyces. 

Procatalectic (prdukeetilektik), a, Pros. rare. 
[f. Pro-2+Caraectic.] Ofa verse: Incomplete 
at the beginning; wanting the anaccented part of 
the first foot. [ 

| Procatalepsis (prosketale'psis). Ae? 
[med.L., a. Gr. mpoxardAnpis anticipation, n. of 
action f. spoxaradapfdvew to take np beforehand, 
anticitane A rhetorical figure by which an 
opponent's objections are anticipated and answered, 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11, (1625) 96 Procatalepsis or 
Preoceupatio, when wee doe anticipate vnto our selues that 
we know will be obiected, as thus, what doe you obiect vnto 
me the times —_ those seasons and ours are vtterly 
vnlike? 1589 Putrenuam Eng, Poeste 1. xix. (Arb.) 239 
margin, Procatalepsis, or the presumptuous, otherwise tho 
figure of Presupposall. 

+ Procata‘rctic, 4. (s/.) Obs. [= F. pro- 
catarctigue (16th c. in Littré), ad. mod.L. pro, 
catarctic-us, a. Gr. mpoxaraprrix-dr antecedent, f. 


PROCEDENDO. 


mpoxarapxyev to bepia first.) Aled. Applied to an 
external cause which is the immediate occasion of 
a disease. Also “ae. gen, to the immediate 
or exciting cause of any effect, as distinguished 
from its predisposing cause or gronnd. (Opposed 
to PROEGUMENAL.) 

1603 Hottano Plutarch Explan. Words, Procatarctiche 
causes of sicknesse, be such as are evident and comming 
from without, which yeeld occasion of disease, but do not 
mainteine the same: as the beat of the Sunne, causing 
headach or the ague. 16a7 W. Scuatea Exp. a Thess. 
(1629) 185, can but wonder at Arminius and others, seek: 
ing in the vessels of Mercy, the Procatarcticke Cause of 
Election. 1666 G. Haavey Mord. Aug. xii. 132 The pro- 
catarctick or external causes of Pulmonique Consumptions. 
2727 J. Kewt Anim, Occon, (1738) 234 No procatarctic 

use appears of so great a Perspiration in the Night 
3822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 559 In early times the 
causes of diseases chiefly contemplated were proegumenal 
or predisponent and procatarctic or occasional. ‘Thus an 
hereditary taint..may be regarded as a proeguinenal cause 
of gout, and catching cold..may form its procatarctic cause. 
€b. By some applied to the primary cause. 

1668 Puucirs s. v., Procatarctich canse, that cause which 
foregoeth or beginneth another cause [1 (ed. 5) adds— 
and cooperates with others which ore su uent}). 168: 
tr. Willis’ Rem, Ated. Wks, Vocab., Procatarctic, remote, 
not next cause of a disease. 1689 Avarzy Lives, Lucius 
Cary (1898) 1. 152 Is so broke and weakned the king's 
army, that "twas the procatarctique cause of his ruine. 
1695 Tavon Dreams & Vis. App. 256 Pride may justly be 
said to be the chief Procatarctick, or remote original cause 
of Madness. 1714 Manpevitte Fad. Bees (1725) L 321 
Whoever would accuse Ignorance, Stupidity, aud tard- 
ness, as the first, and what Physicians calf the Procatarctic 
Cause, let him exainine into the Lives..and Actions of ordi- 
nary Rogues and our common Felons, and he will find the 
reverse to be true. 


B. as sd. (cllipt. for procatarctic cause). 


2694 Westmacort Scrift, /ferd. 212 It is a procaturctic 
of the scurvy. 


+ Procata‘rctical,«. Ods. [f. as prec. +-At.] 
= prec. 

1601 Be. W. Barrow Defence g2 The procatarcticall, or 
first moouing cause. 1643 T. Goopwin Childe of Light 168 
God often useth even the guilt of that very sinne to terrific 
thee;..it is both the procatarcticall cause and the execu- 
tioner of it, 1654 Waaren Undelievers 46 His death was 
«looked upon..ay the procatarctical, or outward moving 
cause of the transient act of God in justification, 3697 tr. 
Burgersdicius his Logie u. xvii. 63 Procatarctical, is that 
which Extrinsically excites the principal Cause to Action. 
The Proégumenal, which inwardly disposes, or also excites 
the principal Cause to Actioo. 

| Procata'rxis. Oés. [mod.L., a. Gr, mpo- 
kavap{is a first beginning: see Procatarcric.) 
A ‘ procatarctic’ or exciting cause, or its operation. 

1693 tr. Blancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Procatarctica, 
the pre-existent Cause of a Disease, which co-operates with 
others that are subsequent ; whether it be external or inter- 
nal, as Anger, or Heat in the Air, which beget ill Juice in 
the Blood, and cause a Fever. Procatarxis, the same. 
1699 ‘Misauaus’ Afonour of Gout 24 And remove the 
Procatarxis of the Gout, 1719-26 Quincy Lex. Physico- 


AMed., Procatarxis..is the pre-existent Cause of a Disease. 


Pro-cathedral (préu,kapfdril), a.and sd. [f. 
Pro-l 4 + CaTHEDRAL 3d.) 8. adj. Used as the 
substitute for a cathedral. b. sé, A church used 
instead of, or as a substitute for a cathedral church. 

1868 A. K. H. Bovp Less. Alid. Age 134 The ancient 
parish church of the Holy Trinity was ranked as pro-cathe- 
dral when episcopacy was restored for a while under the 
Stuarts. 1874 Catholic Calendar (R.C.] 36 Pro-Cathedral 
of Westminster.—Our Lady of Victories, ..opened znd July, 
1869. Ibid. 52 Diocese of Beverley,.. York... Pro-Cathedrat 
of S, Wilf 1884 L'pcol Mercury 22 Oct. 5/1 The Ehep 
of Live: {held his triennial visitation in the pro-Cathedr 
1905 Wesint. Gas, 2 Mar. 7/a At_a few minutes before 
twelve the Bishop of Birmingham knocked three times at 
the south-west door of the Pro-Cathedral, and on its being 
opened he was received by the Archdeacon of Birmingham 
and the rector. | 

+ Proca‘tion. 04s. rare“, [ad. late L. pro- 
célidn-ent suing, wooing, n. of action f. procdre 
to demand.] An asking in marriage, wooing, auit. 

ner Be. Hawt Cases Conse., Add. iii, (ed. 2) 416 She 
ought to have made hin sensible of so odious a procation, 

Procatour, obs. form of Procunator, Procror, 

Proccy, obs. form of Proxy. 

| Procedendo (prosside'ndo). Law. [L. pré- 
cédendo (ad judiciuni), tof proceeding (lo judge- 
ment)’; see PRoceED v7.) (In fall (de) procedendo 
ad judicium.) A writ which formerly issued out 
of the common law jurisdiction of the Coart of 
Chancery, commanding a subordinate court to 
proceed to judgement, either when judgement bad 
been wrongfully delayed, or when the action had 
been removed to a superior coart by certiorart or 


other writ on insufficient grounds. F 
1893 Peete Chron, Edw. f, Wks. (Reldg.) 82/1 Here's a 
certiorari for your procedendo. [Attacks them with his 
staff] 3630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. 1. 84/r 
oa Quiddits, Demurs, Habeas Corposes, Sursararacs, 
rocedendoes. 1641 Termes de la Ley 225 Then the plain. 
tife shall have this writ of Procedendo, for to send agaia 
the matter onto the first base court, & there to be deter. 
mined. pe Bracxstoxe Comm. U1. vil. 109 A writ of 
Oo 


de ad fudicium issuesout of the court of chancery, 
See ee of pat subordinate court do delay the parties ; 


for that they will not give judgment, either on the one side 
or the other, when they ought so todo, 


PROCEDURE... 


Procedure (presidiiiz). Also 7 procedour, 
-or, $-9 proceedure. [a. F. procédure (1197 in 
Godef. Conzl.), {. procédér to PROCEED: see -URE.] 

1. The fact or manner of proceeding with any 
action, or in any circumstance or situation ; a system 


of proceeding ; proceeding, in reference to its mode 


or method; condnet, hehavionr. 

1611 Cote, Procedure, a procedure; a course, or pro- 
ceeding. 1660 SHARROCK Vegetables 21 The best Rushangry 
. has been in Staffordshire, where this procedure is genera 
1671 R. MacWaan /7ne Nonconf. 406 ‘Their summare 
manner of procedor. 1774 M. Mackenziz Maritime Suro. 


: thirty thousand pounds. 


ut. 65 Of the Procedure and Operations in surveying Sea- | 


coasts, according to their various Circumstances. 1828 

Wuatevy Réet. in Encyel. Metrop. 1. 293/1 This is precisely 
the procedure which, in Elocution, we deprecate. 1850 
Gaore Greece u. Ixii. VIII. 3 Tasting the difference between 
Spartan and Athenian procedure. — 

b. With @ and f/. A particular action or course 
ofaction, a proceeding; a particular mode ofaction. 

@1697 Have Prim, Orig. Man. v i. 28 Man times the 
distinction of these several procedures of the oul do not 
always appear distinct. 1686 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1877) 
1. 25 This was, indeed, a procedure truly Roman. @1770 
Joxtin Serm. oe) V. ii, 30 uote, Cicero justifies such pro- 
cedures. 3812 Wooouavse Astron, xxix. 290 We may 
adopt a contrary procedure. 1872 Geo, E.vior Aliddlent. 
Ixxi, He won his fortune by dishonest procedures. 

@. spec. Legal action or proceeding; the steps 
taken in a Jegal action, collectively ; the mode or 
form of condneting judicial piocecdiies (as dis- 
tinguished from those branches of the law which 
define rights or 1 Sepslles penalties). 

1676 Towerson Decatogue 486 The manner of the Jews 
procedure in their See cous of judicature, 1687 Koya? 
Let, to Privy Counc. Scot, 12 Feh, in Lond, Gaz. No. 2221/2 
If any shall be so bold as to shew any dislike of this Our 
Procedour. 1728 Lanpner }Vés. (1838) 1.67 The treatment 
of Paul in Jide sa far as there is any appearance of a 
legal procedure, 1817 Jas. Mut Bréf, India 1. ut. 64r 
The system of procedure; or the round of operations 
through which the judicial services—inquiry, sentence, and 
enforcement—are rendered, 1860 Sat. Kev. Ix, 189/1 The 
blending af native consuetudinary law and English civil 
and criminal procedure in the adininistration of justice. 

d. Themode of conducting businessin Parliament. 

1839 CaatyLe Chartisn i, (1858) 5 To a remote observer 
of Parliamentary procedure it seems surprising. .to see what 
space this question occupies in the Debates of the Nation. 
1863 H. Cox /nséit, 1. ix. 136 The Standing Orders are 
tules and forms of procedure which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary from time to time. 1878 Srunss 
Const. disé. UL. xx. 375 The rules and forms of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

+2. The going on or continuance of an action or 
process; progress, course. Obs. 

1644 [Howett) Mere. (ibernicus 1 Whether one cast bis 
eyes lad the heginning and procedure of the warre..or 
upon the late Cessation, 1703 Moxon Mech. Evert. 253 
Vhe hindrance of the Procedure ofthe Work. @ 1716 Sovti 
Serm, vee VI. 427 The Confidence reposed by Men in 
their own Hearts will in the Procedure of this Discourse 
appear to be inexcusably foolish. 

+b. The action of proceeding or going on ¢e 
something. Ods. rare. 

1663 Owes Vind, Animadz, Wks. 1851 XVV, 426 Vour 
next procedure is to your discourse of figures or images and 
my animadversions upon it, 

3. The fact of proceeding or issuing from a source; 
origination. rare. 

16st C. Cantwaicut Cert. Relig. 1. 37 You will say, your 
Religion is as ancient as ours ; having its procedure ee 
Christ. 1865 Gixsnuac in L'pool Lit. & Phrlos. Soc. Proc. 
ne 185 The procedure of multifariousness from ap absolute 
unity. 

+ b. concr. Something that proceeds, issues, or is 
dcrived from something else; proceeds, produce, Ods. 

1634 ‘I. GENTLEMAN ees to Wealth 6 They..returne for 
the procedure of fish and herrings, the fore-named commo- 
dities. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 550 There is not any known 
Substance, but Earth, and the Procedure of Earth (as Tile, 
Stone, &c.) that yeeldeth any Moss or Herhy Substance, 


Proceed (prausid),sb. Also 7procede. [f.next.] 
+1. ‘The action, or manner, of proceeding or 


going on; proceeding, procedure ; course. O05. 

1628 in Crt. §& Tintes Chas, J (1848) 1. 344 He now looks 
for a present neocee in his affairs, laying by all unnecessary 
delays. 1653 R. Sanneas Physiogn. 1 For one more orderly 
proceed into the body of this Work. 1674 Owen Vind. 
Doctr. Communion Wks. 1851 11. 297 His proceed in the 
same page is ta except against that revelation of the wisdom 
of God which J affirm to have been made, 

2. That which proceeds, is derived, or results 
from something; that which is obtained or gained 
by any transaction; produce, outcome, profit. 
Now almost always in #/. proceeds. 

sing. 1643 Declar. Commons, Reb, Iret. 48 Saint Mallo in 
France, where the Hides were sold, and the proceed returned 
unto him in the said Ship. ¢1645 Howe.t Left. (1650) L 
1. xxix. 47 The only procede (that I may use the mercantile 
term) you can expect isthanks. /did. [1]. 105 The procede 
of this exchange wil come far short of any Gentlemans 
expectations. 1967S. Paterson Another Trav, 1.256 The 
neat proceed of the same sum, expended in the same given 
time. .will amouat only to [etc.}. 1891 Stevenson Vadinra 
Leéé. viit. (1895) 74 Dust and not flour is the proceed. 

él. 1665 Purys Diary 11 Dec., About £350,000 sterling 
was cained out of the French money, the proceeds of Dun- 
Kirke. 1706 Puittirs, Proceed, that which arises from a 
thing: as The Neat Proceeds among Merchants. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 287 The aet proceeds of the 
customs amounted in the same year to five hundred and 


_ rrign. 


| My judgments, how with Mankind I proceed. 
Wor, Epist. w ii. 157 But how severely with themselves | 
proceed The men, who write such Verse as we can rend? | 
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1885 Sin W. B. Brett in Law 
Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 877 Handing over the proceeds of sale 
to the execution creditor. ‘ 

Proceed (prosi‘d), v. Forms: 4-8 procede, 
5~7 -ceede,6-coade, Sc. -ceid(e,(-sede,prossed), 
G- proceed. [ME. procede-n, a. F. procéder 
(13-14th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), a. L. proced-cre to 
go forward, advance, go on: see Pro-} and CEDvE.] 

1. zntr. To go, move, or travel forward; to make 
one’s way onward; ¢sf. to move onward after 
interruption or stoppage, or after reaching a certain 
point ; to continue one’s movement or travel. 

61430 Lypa. Azin. Poems (Bercy Soc.) 12 The kyng pro- 
cedyng forthe upon his way, Kome to the Condyte made in 
cercle wise, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. +531) 26 Before 
we procede on our iourney. @ 1550 Sir A. Barton in 
Surtees Mise. (1888) 72 But up in haist he did prossed, 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage WM. vi. 224 Then proceeding on 
their way, they finde an Arch. 1743 J. Monats Ser, vii. 
183 Elisha. did not procede on his intended journey. 1768 
Woman of Honer 111.87 This intention of her's, to proceed 
for Lancashire, 1860 TyxpAut Glac. 1, ii. 18 Accompanied 
by our guide, we proceeded to the glacier. ; 

2. intr, To ‘go on' with or carry on an action 
or scries of actions, a discourse, an investigation, 
etc.; esp. with reference to the manner or order 
observed. Also with indirect passive. 

¢1400 Afol, Loll. 13 To pe worschip of our ae 
Crist, & due ordre procedand up pe gospel. ¢ 1400 Lestr. 
Troy 5159 To halde A counsell in the case,..And procede 
on hor purpos, as prise mea of wer. 1447 BoKENHAM 
Seyniys Introd. (Roxb. 1 Two thyngys .. To advertysyn 
hegynnyng a werk If he procedya wyl ordeneely. 1560 
Daus tr. Séeédane's Comm. 364 The cause, why the Emperor 
proceded on thys wise against them. a 1586 Sioney Ps. 
xv, Who thus proceeds, for aye in sacred mount shalt 
1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. i. xx. 59 Matters 
also of private regard were there proceeded upon. 1718 
Frce-thinker No. 27 @ 1 ‘The true Philosopher must always 
proceed with a sober Pace, 1884 F. Tempter Relat. Relig. 
§ Sc. vii. (1885) 210 Science proceeds in far the majority of 
cases by trial of some theory as a working hypothesis. 

+b. To carry on an argument, to argue, debate. 
It is proceeded = it is argued. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 208 As for answere and assoiling to 
the firste argument, y procede thus, /éd. 565 A3ens al this 
hlamyng..it is procedid in othere placis of my writingis. 
ee ‘A. Couns Gr. Chr. Relig. 120 Who proceeds with 
them on the supposition of a lost New Testament. 

@. ‘To deal with ; to treat, act (in some way, esp. 
judicially) with regard to, (With indirect passive.) 

1430 Lvoc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 141 Ye to be juge, 
and lyk as yeproceede. We shal obeye to your ordynaunce, 
1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccadini's Advts. fr. Parnass. i. 
xiv. (1674) 157 These men..ought not to be proceeded with, 
with such rigour. 1667 Mictox P. £.x1.69, I will not hide 


1831 in Picton L'fool Munic. Ree, (1886) 11. 3 The party 
ofiending should nat only be disfranchised, but otherwise 
proceeded with to the utmost rigour of the law. 


d. sfec. To institute and carry on a Jegal action 
or process; to take legal proceedings, go to Jaw 
(against, + upon a person), With indirect (formerly 
impersonal) passive. 

c1440 Gesta Rout, iv. 10 (Harl. MS.) Perfare we aske of 


you pat Ue ioe ajenst him, as owith to be don agena | 


reker of be lawe, 21533 Lo. Beaners 22von Ixxxii. 255 
Yf ye wyll procede ypon Huon hy iustyce. 1596 Suaks. 
Aferch. V. wv. i..179 In such rule, that the Venetian Law 
Cannot impugne you as you do proceed. el Cor. tn i. 

14 Proceed hy Processe, Least ies. .breake out. 1647 

LARENDON JZist. ed. 1.8148 Direction in what manner he 
shauld proceed against such as refused. 

3. z#ir. With stress on the progress or continuance 
of the action: To go on, advance, to continue acting, 
speaking, etc.: in various shades of meaning. 
a. To go on with or continue what one has begun; 
to advance from the point alrendy reached, go 
further, pursue one’s course; to go on after inter- 
ruption, renew or restme action or speech. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. Prol 38 Ther wist non what 
other mente. So that thei myhten noght procede, 141 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) vy. xi, 103 Procedeth now fort 
in youre mater, ¢1430 Lypc, Avin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 8 
Thou schalt have strenghte, and myghte, Forth to procede 
in long felicite. 1535 Coverbate 1 Sam. xix. 2 And Ionathas 
proceaded further, and sware ynto Dauid (he loned him so 
well). 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Corum. 16, Exhorting him 
to procede as he hath begonne. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. x. 
74 I proceeded on with my trial. 1769 Gotpsm. /Zist. 
Rome (1786) 11. 378 In this manner Perennius proceeded 
sacrificing numbers of the Senate. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 
I, v. 350 Henry..was determined to proceed with the 
divarce, 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § 3. 484 The Commons 
- refused ae with public business till their members 
were resto! ie 

b. To go on ¢o do something; to advance fo 
another action, subject, etc.; to pass on from one 
point to another in a series or sequence of any kind 

(said also of the series, or of its terms or items). 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 105, 1 wol procede To speke upon 
Mathemati ue. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 1. (1520) 6/2 Of 
thes men is lytel wryten in scrypture and therfore I procede 
to other, 152 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering Deacons, Then 
shal the Bisshop procede to the Communion. 590 Sir J. 
Savtn Disc. Weapons 2, 1 will begin with one of their 
toyes, and so proceed to greater matters, 1674 'T. Camrion 
Art of Descané 41 The one part proceding by degree, the 
other by leap. 1690 Locke J/um. Und. 1. i, § 8 Before 
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PROCEED. 


I proceed on to what Ihave thought, this Subject. 1743 
Emunrson Fluxions 35 The Terms in the horizontal Row 
must be placed to proceed from the greater Indices to the 
lesser. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Sect. iii. (1840) 1. 
116, I therefore proceed to observe, that [etc.). 1825 Tnirt- 
WALL Crit. Ess. 168 The natrative proceeds fram one incident 
to another, by the slightest connecting phrases. 1854 
Brewster Afore Worlds xv. 221 From the globular clusters 
of stars our author proceeds to the binary systems. 

ec. absol, To continue or pursue one’s discourse 
(in speech or writing) ; to go on to say. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xiii, (Percy Soc.) 52, 1 must pro- 
cede, and shew of Arismetrik With divers nombres which 
I must reporte. 1570 Henry's Wallace vi ie +6 Heirof as 
now I will na mair proceid. 1588 Suaus. LZ. L. Z.v. ii. 570 
The Conqueror is dismaid : Proceede good Alexander. 1660 
F, Brooxe tr. Le Blane's Trav. 285 Yo proceed, the land 
of Egypt is highly renowned. 1697 Daypren Ving, Past. 
vi. 19 Proceed, my Muse: Iwo Satyrs, on the Ground 
Stretch'd at his Ease, their Sire Sdenus faund. 1814 Scoir 
Wav. xxxiii, He paused, and then proceeded; ‘1 do not 
intrude myself on your confidence [etc.]’. 1868 Mitsian 
St. Pauls 37 The Holy Sacraments, he proceeds, were 
frightfully prafaned. 

d. To carry on an action or discourse to a 
particular point or stage ; to advance (so far), make 
some progress. Now rare or merged in a. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm: 24, When he had a litle 

roceded, he demaundeth of him in Latin, whether he wil 

epe the Cathslicke faith. 1643 in 10th Rep. Hist. AISS. 
Comm. App. ¥.492 The. .rampier. ., begun and considerablie 
proceeded in in ould time.., was this yeare recontinued. 
1660 Trial Regic. 105 The treaty was so far proceeded in 
that it was near a perfection. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 132 We again proceeded towards mooring the sloop. 

+e. In emphatic sense: To make progress, 
advance, get on; to prosper. Ods. 

cxggz Mantowe Yew of Malta w. iii, This is the hour 
wherein I shall proceed; Oh, happy hour, wherein 1 shall 
convert An infidel. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline wu. i, These 
things, when they proceed not, they go backward. 1706 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4191/1 The French proceed but very slowly 
in the Siege of the Castle. 1777 Jonxson Lel. to Ars. 
thrale 18 Sept., Invite Mr. Levet to dinner, and make 
enquiry what family he has, and how they proceed. 

4. inir, To advance, in one’s university course, 
from graduation as B. A. to some higher degree, as 
master or doctor. In the Inns of Court, to advance 
or be admitted to the status of a barrister. 

One is said to graduate B.A., to proceed M.A, B.D., 
ete. (in U.S. also to proceed B. A.) 

1479 W. Paston in P. Let?. IIL, 246, I supposed..that the 
Qwenys broder schold have procedyd at Mydsomer. 1536 
Act 28 Hen. VITE, c. 13 $5 Any person..which shat resarte 
to any of the sayde vniuersities to procede doctours in 
diuinitie. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, Zen. V 37h, Althoughe I.. 
haue nat proceded to degre in the Vniuersitie. _ 1563 Foxe 
A.& M, 1297/1 He proceaded Bachelour of Diuinitye in the 
sayde Vninersitye of eo 1611 Ricn Honest. Age 
(Percy Soc.) 41, 1 am a scholler, and J haue proceeded 
maister in the seauen Liberall Sciences. 1640 Yorke Union 
Hon. 131 After hee became student in the Temple, where he 
proceeded Barrester. 1702 C. Marner Jfagn. Car. ui. ix. 
(1852) 154 His eldest son he maintained at the Colledge 
until he proceeded master of arts, 1828 H. Gunwixe 
Ceremonies Univ. Camb, (new ed.) 168 Between the two 
Congregations he [a B.A. of 3 yrs. standing) visits the Vice- 
Chancellor,.(Wote. The practice of visiting is now discon- 
tinued. The Candidates for degrees ask the Vice-Chancellor 
leave to proceed as he is quitting the Senate-House.) 
1833 B. Prance Hist. Harvard Untv. 52 Tn 1656 he pro- 
ceeded Bachelor of Arts. 1879 M. Pattison Asdion 1. 8 
In 1632, when he proceeded to his M.A. degree, Milton 
was twenty-four. 1893 Daily News 24 Mar. /3 The new 
Archdeacon was educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
graduated B.A...in 2847, and proceeded M.A. in 2851, B.D. 
in 1856, and D.D. ia 1860. 1899 Oxf. Univ. Cal. 74 A 
Bachelor of Arts can proceed to the degree of Master in the 
twenty-seventh Term from his Matriculation, provided [etc.]. 

b. transf. and fig. To advance to some status or 
function ; to grow or develop into; to become. 

1579 Lytv Euphues (Arb.) 159 That as you haue proued 
learned Philosophers, you wilt also proceede excellent 
diuines. 1598 B. Jonson Z'v. Manin Hum, Prol., To make 
a child naw swadled, to proceed Man. 1647 FULLER Good 
Th. in Worse T. (1841) 152 Shall a plant take a new degree 
and proceed sensible? 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. Vv. 440 
Shooting out with Legs, and imp‘d with Sone The Grubs 
proceed to Bees with pointed Stings. 1704 HEARNE Duct. 
ist. (1734) I. 224 After they were become Masters ip the 
Law, they proceeded Rabbi or Doctor. 

6. tuér. Of an action, process, etc. a. Togo on, 
be carried on, take place; to take effect. (Cf. 2.) 

c1440 Alphabet of Tales 28 Vf pe law procede for me, be 

¢ sentance of be law 1 sali aw pe no thyng, for J ouercom 

. 1gat_ Maldon, Essex, Town clerk's oath of office 

iher B. If. 57b, Ye shall truly write all siche procese as 
shall procede this yere betwix party and _ party. 1601 
Suaxs. Fed. C.t. ii. 18x He will..tell you What hath pro- 
ceeded worthy note today. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg, WW. 
244 With Diligence the fragrant Work proceeds. 3736 
Avurre Parergon 352. This Rule.. proceeds and takes 
place when the Ambiguity thereof consists in some Points 
of Law alone. 1878 Brownisc La Saisias 85 Forth 
I fared:.. Saw proceed the transmutation—Jura's black 
to one gold glow. 4 

_b. ‘fo go on or advance to a certain point; to 
be carried on further, to continue. (Cf. 3.) x 

1670 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 379 The two Bills 
are both yet proceeded no further then toa commitment. 
1734 tr. Rodliv’s Anc. Hist. (827) I. 122 To what a pitch.. 
the depravity of the poet had proceeded. 1885 Law Times 
Rep. LIL, 466/2 The jury was discharged by consent, and 
the case proceeded before the on e alone. 1892 “F. 
Axstrey' Voces Pop. Ser. 1.156 The Pantomime proceeds 
without further disturbance. 


PROCEEDER. 


+8. trans. To proceed with, or canse to proceed ; 
lo carry on; in passive, of legal proceedieS Obs. 

1433 Kolls of Parit. IV. 441/2 John Duc of Norffolk.. 
besekes.. yat in yis matier nothing he proceded, nor putte 
in execution, to his disheritance.., duryng bis noun age. 
31g25 Lo. Beaners /roiss. II. cxiv. (ex. 377 Then 1 

‘an to wake, to procede this historye more than I dyd 
before. 1585 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1V. 9 That nathing 
suld be procedit aganis hir vertew thairof, 179s 
Mary Wottustonecr. Rights Wort. ii. 36 So that the man 
may only have to proceed, not to begin, the important 
task of learning to think and reason. i A 

7. intr, To go or come forth; to issue. &. lit. 
from (h of), out of a material thing or place; and 
in directly derived uses. 1a quot. 1703, of position 
or direction, to arise or spring from. 

1383 Wverr Yohs xv. 25 A spirit of trenthe, the whiche 
procedith {g/oss or cometh forth] of tho fadir, he schat bere 
witnessing of me, 1420 ? Loc. Assembly of Gods 1609 
Onte of whos bylt procedyd a gret leme..lyke a son 
heme, 1 Dunaar Poenis xxi. 4 Fra everilk mowth 
fair wirdis proceidis. 1526 Tinpark Afa/t, iv. 4 Every 
worde that proceadeth out off the month off God. 154 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Nicene Creed, 
heleue in the holy ghost, the Lorde and geuer of life, 
who procedeth from the father and the sonne. 1582 N. 
Licueriecp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 1. xiii. 33 @uargin) 
Laker is a kinde of gum that procedeth of the Ant. 1604 
E. Glaimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. xvi. 170 There 
are many other Lakes in the high mountains, whence pro- 
ceede hrooks and rivers, 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 30 
It is Bede hy two smalt Shanks proceeding from that 
Edge of the Spring. 1813 S4, Charac. (ed. 2) EL. 225 Sofe 
sobs were heard proceeding from Catherine’s bed. 1889 
Jessore Coming of Friars vi. 264 The most sumptuous work 
that has ever proceeded from the Cambridge Press. 

b. spec. To be the issue or descendant of; to be 
descended, spring /rom (a parent, ancestor, or 
stock). Now rare or Obs. 

1480 Caxton CAron. Eng. it. (1520) 37/2 Maria Cleophe 
the whiche was wedded to Alphe of whome proceded James 
the lesse. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 1 They were 
both of good birth, and proceeded of foure principal houses. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. xu. 381 Virgin Mother, Haile, High in 
the love of Heav‘n, yet from my Loynes Thou shalt proceed, 
and from thy Womb the Son Of God most High. 1768-74 
Tvexer Lt. Nat. (1834) Il. 195 We all proceed from the 
foins of Adam. : 

0. fig.and gen. To issue, spring, arise, originale, 
emanale, result, be derived (from, tof a source or 
canse). Formerly also with other constrnctions : 
To arise, come into being, come to pass, happen. 

€1393 Craucer Scogan 6 Allas from whens may bis 
byng procede, 1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge iv, Wherof 
procedeth to me Sage solas and playsyre. 1514 Barcray 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 24 Vf by your labour 
procedeth more rychesse. 1561 T. Hoay tr. astiglione's 
Courtyer 1%. (4577) cjb, Wherehy somtime it proceedeth 
that. .customes.. which at sometyme haue beene in price, 
become not regarded. 1697 Davoren Virg. ree 1. 680 
"Keach me the various Labours of the Moon, And whence 

roceed th’ Eclipses of the Sun. 1791 Gentl, Mag. 22/2 
Vhere deafness proceeds from an obstruction of the anditory 
duet, 7, wax. 1850 MeCosu Div. Gout. m. fii, (1874) 425 
One-half of man's exertions, and more than one-half of his 
happiness proceeds from hope. 


Proceeder (prosfdo1). Also 6 procedar. 
[f. prec. vb. +-ER!.] One who proceeds. 
1. One who carries on some netion, or acts in 


some particular way ; an agent, doer. 

msg H. Penowton in Bonner (fomélies 38 h, The impu- 
dente procedars hane tanghte the zely people that enery 
man shoulde and may be a indge of cantronersyes. 1638 
Tenis. Conf, (1657) 344 Which the Devil seeing, thonght it 
seasonable to trip up the proceeders heels. 

b. One who carries on a legal process. 

a16:8 Rateicu Rem. (664) 257 Be thon [Christ] my 
oad taintless Pleader, Unblotted Lawyer, true Pro- 
ceeder. 

2. One who is proceeding to a university degree. 
20ds, (Cf. IxcEPTOR 1.) 

181 Muccasten Positions xii. (1887) 241 Are not the pro- 
ceeders to reade in any of those neinncest 1625 Bi. Moun- 
tacy App, Caesar u,v. 144 ‘To tender onto Proceeders this 
Proposition, ‘The Pope Is Antichrist’. 1744 TANNER 
Notitia Monast. Pref. 41 A tittle before the Reformation the 
greatest part af the proceeders in divinity nt Oxford were 
manks and Regular canons, 

3. One who advances or makes progress. 

(In 1596 transf. from 2.) 

1g96 SHaxs. Tame. Shr. tv, ii, 11 Bian. And may you 
prone sir Master of your Art. Lac. While yon sweet deere 
prone Mistresse of my heart. #/or. Quiecke proceeders, 
marry. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., Nat. in Afen (Arb) 159 The 
second will make hima smate proceeder thoughe hy often 
prevaylinges. 

Proceeding (prosidin), w4/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-1Na1,] The action of the verb PRocEED. 

1. The action of going onward; advance, onward 
movemest or course. 

1517 Torrincron Prigr. (1884) 41 At the procedyng owt 
of the..Chapell.., They Shewyd on tovs. ee sash Bier. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 198b, There is no suche maonynge or 
gutwarde procedynge, as this example sheweth. 1614 
Brenewoon Lang. § Nelig, xiii. (1614) 1 Plinie, in the 
derjuation of water, requireth one cubit of deiniaes in 240. 
foot af proceeding. 1627 Cart. Sart Seaman's Gram. x. 
so In the proceeding af 200. foot forward, there should bee 
allawed one foot of descending. 1832 Loner. Brock 7 To me 
thy clear proceeding brighter seems, Than galden sands. 

+b. A company of people marching nlong in 
regular order on a festive occasion; 2 procession, 

1660 England's Foy in Somers Tracts 4th Collect. (1751) 


: a 


1407 


Hi. 14a From this Tent the Proceeding was thus ordered, 
nie, First, The City Marshat.. Next the Sheriffs Trumpets 3 
then the Sheriffs Men in Scarlet Cloaks [etc.h 1714 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 5270/6 Those who formed the first part of the 
Proceeding, ..came down in Solemn Procession. 1737 Ace. 
Ceremonies Coronations 13 About 1a of the Clock the Pro- 
ceeding begins to move. i , 

2. The carrylng on of an action or series of 
actions; action, course of action; conduct, beha- 
viour: = PROCEDURE 1. 

1583 Brenoe Q. Curtine iv. 39 The Tyrians were as dili- 

ent to invent all such thinges as might gine impediment to 
their proceding. 1603 Daayton Bar. Jars 1. \vii, For who 
observes strict Policies true Lawes, Shifts his Proceeding to 
the varying Caose. 17oz Preys Led. to AKneller in Diary, 
etc. (1879) VI. 238 My surprise, at the manner of <i 's 
Braccenine with me, 1756 Burke Subl. & B. Pref, We 
must make use of n cantious, 
method of proceeding. 1816 A.C. Hutcmson Pract. Obs. 
Surg. (1826) 192 This tine of proceeding... will soon clear the 
list of such persons, of the description we are adverting to, 
as have any sonl or feeling. | s 

b. A particular action or course of action; 
a piece of conduct or behaviour; a transactlon: 
= ProcepURE 1b. Most usually in 2/.: Doings, 
actions, transactions. 

1553 Brenner Q. Curtius vn. 140 b, The continual felicitie 
he was wont to haue, in all his procedinges. 1641 _(¢it/s) 
The Diurnall Occurrences, or Dayly Proceedings of Both 
Houses, in this Great and HaBey Parliament, From tbe 
third of November 1640, ta the third of November 1647. 
17.. Swirt (J.), From the earliest ages of christianity, there 
never was a precedent of such a proceeding, 1802 Maz. 
Epcewortn Alorad T’, (1816) I. ix. 70, 1. shall inform myself 
.-of all your proceedings. 1856 Faounx ffist, Eng. Li. 
27 The law. .stepped in to prevent a pr ing which it 
regarded as petty treason to the commonwealth. 

e. pl. A record or account of the doings of a 
society ; somelimes sfee. a record of the business 
done, with abstracts or reports of the less important 
papers not included in the Transactions. 

1830 (¢#4le) Proceedings of the Royal Society. 1843 (47¢/e) 
Proceedings of the Philological Society for 1842-43. 1904 
(title) Proceedings of the British Academy (vol. I.) 1903-04. 

8. spec. The instituting or carrying ou of an 
action at law; a legal action or process; any act 
done by authority of a court of law; any step taken 
in a cause by either party. 

1346 Reg. Privy Council Sot. 1. 66 Dischargis the.. 
officiaris, of all arresting, atteching, unlawing, calling or 
proceding aganis the said George. 1591 Grerne Lise. 
Coosnage (1592) t1 Think you some lawyers could be such 
purchasers, if al their pleas were short, and their proceed. 
inges iustice and conscience? 1643 Dec/ar. Commons, 
Reb. Fret, 5 Proceedings were begun against the Papists, 
upon the Statute of 2 Eliz, 1830 J. H. Mowk Life K. 
Bentley (1833) U. 279 Having already as much law pro- 
ceedings on his hands as he could manage. 1849 Mac- 
AvLay Hist, Eng. i. 1. 268 With these criminal proceedings 
were joined civil proceedings scarcely less formidable. 

4. The action of going on with something already 
begun ; continuance of action ; advance, progress ; 
advancement. Now rare. 

151 Roaixson tr. Afors's Utop. uw (1895) 267 To hym 
allone they attrybute the begynnynges, the encreasynges, 
the procedynges, the chaunges,and the endes of all thynges. 
31563 Homrlwes u. Idolatry wm. (1859) 213 The beginning, 
proceeding, and successe of idolatry. 1660 Mitton Pres. 
Means Wks. 1851 V. 457 When they shall see the beginnings 
ond proceedings of these Constitations propos'd. 

b. The taking of a university degree; graduation. 

2479 W. Paston in 2. Lett, 111, 246, L understod that my 
moder and yow wold koow what the costes of my procedyng 
schold be. : J 7 

&. The action of coming forth or issuing from 


a place or source ; egress ; emanation. 
1587 GoLoinc De p htacd v. (1592) 62 Then fet them be 
inquisitine. .for the pr ing of the holy Ghost. 1877 W. 


Bauce Comnt. Rev. 97 Divine Truth in its going forth or 
roceeding bears witness to Divioe Truth in its origin acd 
ENCE. 
Proceeding, A//. @. [f. as prec. +-1No?.] 
That proceeds; in quot. progressing, advancing. 
1847 Emerson in Aflantic Monthl, Gare 742 The 
proceeding effects of electric elegtapn will give a new im- 
portance to such arrangements, 


Proceleusmatic (prestlitismeetik), a. (sb.) 
[ad. late L. proceleusmatie-us, 0. Gr. mpoxercvopa- 
rixés, f. mpoxédevopa incitement, f. mpoxedcvev to 
rouse to action beforehand.] 

1. Serving for incitement ; animating, inspiriting. 

1773 Jounson West, Isl, Raasay, The ancient pro- 
celeusmatick soe y which the rowers of galleys were 
animated. 1818 C, Mitts Crusades (1822) L 55 note, In an 
army..there were as many proceleusmatick words as there 
wero banners. 1866 Encet Nad. Afas. iii. 115 The oar-song 
of the Hebridians, which resembles the proceleusmatic verse 
by which the rowers of Grecian galleys were animated. 

2. Pros. &. adj. Epithet of a metrical foot of 
four short syllables; pertaining to or consisting 
of such feet. b. sé. A proceleusmatic foot. 

{2706 Pinuures, Procelensmaticus Pes, (in Grammar) & 
Foot consisting of four short Syllables ; as Pedagins.) | 1751 
Westev Wes, (1872) X1V. 55 A Procelensmatic, which is 
four short. 1818 Hatuam A/id. Ages ix. (1868) 589 The 

roceleusmatic foot, ar four short syllables, inated of the 

actyl. 1897 C.P. Brawn Sanserit Prosody 13 One long 
being equal to two shorts, the admissible feet are the 
spondee, dacty], amphibrach, anapsst and procelensmatic, 
1900 H. W, Suvtn GA. Afelic Poets 344 Mar{ius] Vieltorinos] 
says that procelensmatics were used in Satyric plays, 
whereas they are alien to sober compositions in anapaests. 


1 had almost said, a timorous, | 


| tall. 
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Procellarian ae a, and 36. 
Ornith, [f. mod... Procelléria (1. procella storm) 
+-AN.) a. adj. Belonging to or resembling the 
ay Procellaria or family Procellariide of sea- 
irds. b. sd A bird of this genus or wary 
a petrel, So Procella'rid, a bird of the family 
Proellari‘de; Procela‘riine (-iain) (erron. 
procellarine), @. belonging to the subfamily 
Procellariinz: sb. a bird of this subfamily. 

1883 Kane Grinnell Beg ce 48 The great families of 
ducks, Auks, and procellarine birds. throng the seas and 
passages of the for north. 1864 WensteR, Procellarian, 
one of a family of oceanic birds ..the petrel. 1879 H. N. 
Mosevev Notes Nat. Chetener 207 Beside the Prion, 
there is the ‘motton-bird * of the whalers (4¢sirelata Les- 
sont), a targe Proceltarid, as hig as a pigeon, 

+Procelle. Oss. rare—'. i. OF. proceile 
(1sth c. in Godef.), ad. L. proce//a.] A storm. 

1426 Lvpa. De Guil. Pilgr. 16995 Lych vnto a procelle 
which dryveth all sodeynly a Shyppe vn-to goode aryvaylle. 

Procello (prose'lo). Glass-making. 70bs, Also 
9 procellos (?//.), procellas (erron, pucellas, 
priscillas). f It. procelfo: cf. Procer.) A tool 
used for modifying the form of a glass vessel or 
object while being rotated on the end of the punty 
(c.g. for pinching in the neck of a boitle). 

[1699 Blancourt's Making Glass, The instraments marked 
E serve to finish the work, which the Italians call Ponteglo, 
Passago, Procello, Spiei, and also Borsello.] 1788 Rees 
Chamibers' Cyct. s.v. Glass, The aperture, opened thereby, 
they further augment, and widen with the procello. 183 
G.R. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 172 Taking in his right hand 
an iron instrument, called a procello, the blades of which 
are connected together by an elastic bow in the manner of a 
pair of sugar tongs. 1849 Pectatr Glass Afaking 8: The 

puceflas* is somewhat fike n pair of sugar-tongs, the 
prongs resembling the cutting part of shears, but blunt. 
1869 J. Letcestea in Eng. Mech, 3 Dec. 282/1, 3rd, the 
proceflos, exactly like a pair of sheepshears. 1875 Katcut 
Dict. Mech., Procetias, (Glasemaking), bid. Pucsllas,,. 
a pair of tongs whose flat jaws rb upon the exterior sur- 
face of an object to reduce its diameter while it is being 
rotated. Jéid., Priscillas. 

+ Proce'llous,a. Oss. [= obs. F. procelieux 
(15th ¢. in Godel.), ad. L. proce//ds-us stormy : 
see PROCELLE and -ous.] Stormy. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 22 11 is ill building of Stecples in 
an earth-quake, or setting up weather-cocks in procellons 
windes, 1772 NUGENT tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 265 An 
happy voyage over the procellous ocean of your funeral 
parentation, . ¢ 

Procephalic (pidss/fe'lik), a. [6 Gr. xpd, 
Pro-2 + xepady head + -1c. In sense 2, f. Gr. 
rpoxépados ' long-headed ’, also in Prosody.] 

1. Zool. Belonging to the fore part of the head ; 
applied to certain lobes or processes in Crustacea 
and other Arthropoda: see quots. 

1874 Lupsock Orig. § Afet. Ins. iil, 45 This portion is 
divided by a median fissure into two lobes, which. .will be 
termed the * procephalic lobes’. 3877 Heuxiev Anat. inv. 
Anim. vi, 251 The neural face of the embryo is fashioned 
first, and its anterior end terminates in two rounded 
expansions—the procephalic lobes, 1880 — Crayfish iv. 
3160 Two flat calcified plates, which appear to lie in the 
anterior of the head (though they are really situated in its 
upper and front wall). .called the procephatie processes. 

2. Ane. Pros. Having a syllable too many at the 
beginning; applied to a dactylic hexameter having 
asyllable in excess in the first foot. [So mpoxépados 
In Hephrestion, A.D. 150.) 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

[Proception, error in J., whence repeated in 
later Dicts., for prareplion {in Exkon Basilike): 
see PREREPTION. } 

+ Procer. Glass-making. Obs. 
origin: cf. PaoceLLo.] (See quot.) 

1662 Menzett tr. Neri's Art of Glast 363 Procers are 
Irons hooked at the extremity to settle the Pots in their 
places, 1670 Brount Glossogr. (cd. 3), Procers, {adds. to 
prec.] nsed by makers of Green-glass. 

+Procere, 2. Obs. abe L. précér-us high, 
Cf. sincere.) Tall, lofty, high; long. 

a1s60 Becon Pleas, New Nosegay Wks. I. 105 It shalt 
cause you to delyght but lytyll in your body, be it neur 
so strong, ..pledsaunt in aspect, procere and taull. a r6g2 
Brome Love-sick Court wv. ti, A perpetual spring of more 

rocere And bigger-hladed grass. 1664 Evetvn Sylra 
ea 3 By Trees here, I consider .,such lignous and 
woody plants, as are hard of Substance, procere of Stature. 
1697 — Numirm. ix. 314 What is large, procere, goodly, 
and beautifut to look on, 

Procerebrum : see Pro- 2 2. 

| Proceres (pro'sériz), sb. p/. [L. procercs (rare 
sing. procer), leading men, chiefs, nobles.) Chief 
men, nobles, magnates. 

1848 Lytton Harold 1m. ii, In that chamber met tho 
thegos and proceres of his realm. 1875 Stuass Const, Hist. 
xvit § 294. II. 602 In 1328 it was with the counsel and 
consent of the prelates and ‘ proceres*, earls, barons, and 
commons, that Edward resigned his claims an Scotland. 


Procerite (pryscrait). Zool. [f. Gr. mp6, 
Pro-2+«épas hom +-1T61 3.) The many- jointed 
terminal segment (forming nearly the whole length) 
of the antenna in certain Crustacea, as lobsters. 
Hence Proceritio (preséritik) @., pertaining to 
the procerite. 


1877 Huxtay Anat. /a0. Anim. vi. 314 The last segment, 
ar procerite, consists af'a Jong multi-articulate filament. 


[app. of It. 


PROCERITY 


Procerity (prose‘riti). Now rare, [ad. obs. 
¥. procerité (15th c. in Godef.) or ad. L. procérita- 
zem height, tallness: f. prdcer-ts: see Procene and 


-iTY.]  Tallness, loftiness, height; length. 

sso Lavimea Last Serm. be’. Edw, VI (2562) 112 b, They 
were Gyantes for theyr cruelty..and not in stature or pro- 
cerity of body, 1604 Tookra Fabrigue of Ch. 13 All trees 
are not of one growth or proceritie. 1646 J. Hare Poents t. 
36 (Thou) Com'stas near a Wit,as doth a Kat Match in pro- 
cerity Mount Ararat. @ 3677 Have Prim. Orig. Man i Vie 
173 At 5 Years of age in an ordinary growth the procerity 1s 
half of that which will be attained at fullage. 2756 Jonnson 
Life King of Prussia Wks. VV. 532 When he met a tall 
woman, he immediately commanded one of his Titanian 
retinne to marry her, that they might propagate procerity. 
1864 Sia F, PaccRave Norm. & Eng. NV. 448 A cuhit taller 
than aay of his companions, aad rendered even more re- 
markable hy his beauty than his procerity. 

+ Procerous (prosisras), @. Obs. [f L. prover 
zs (see PROCERE) +-0U3.] J. = PRocERE. 

1g99 Nasne Lenten Siuffe 14 The procerous stature of it 
..twentie foot and sixe inches. 1657 Tomttnson Renou's 
Disp. 243 Three sorts, the sharp, the smooth, and the 
procerous. . 

2. Ornith. Belonging to the order Procerés or Pr0- 
céri, the name given by Illiger 1811 to the Rate, 
comprising the ostriches and allied birds. 


Process (proses, prdu'ses), sb. Forms: 4-7 
proces (also £/.), -cesse, & process, -ceis, -888, 
-seys, -sis(se, -ssesse, 5-6 prosses), 5— process. 
[ME, proces, a. F. proces (1 3th c. in Godef.), ad. 
L, process-us (2-stem) advance, progress, proccss, 
lapse of time, f. ppl. stem of prdcéd-ere to PROCEED, 
Orig. stressed Aroce'ss, still used by Milton aad 
others in t7-28th c.; bat proccess already in 
Chaucer: see Access, and cf, rece'ss, sucess. Ia 
F. the pl. is also proces; so sometimes froces, 
proses, prosses in MIs.: sec sense 4.) 

1. The fact of going on or being carried on, as 
an action, or a series of actioas or cvents ; pro- 
gress, course. Now chiefly in phr. #2 process 
= going on, being done ; 27 process of (construction, 
etc.) = in conrse of; being (constructed, etc. ). 

¢1330 R, Baunnxe Chron. (1810) 216 i teld him hee 
cesse of alle ber comon sawe, ¢ 1386 CHaucer Frankl. 7. 
617 It is agayns the proces (v.r, prosses, processe, process] 
of nature, ¢1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 96 Loke aftirward be 
prosis of bi worehinge seip pis boke. ¢ 1440 York Myst. ii. 
86 So multeply 3¢ sall Ay furth in fayre processe. 1549 
Coveroatr, ete. Eras. Par. 2 Pet, 16 Contirmed nowe by 
longe processe of godlynes in the acquainted knowledge of 
the trneth. 1619 Fotnrasy Afheon, u, ili, § 3 (1622) 217 
What thea, in Causes can there be an infinite processe ; 
And can no End hee found? 1697 Davoex ‘acid vil. 790 
Saturnian Juno, now, with double care, Attends the fatal 
process of the war. 1779-81 Jounson 1. #., Addison Wks. 
iH. 89 The whole drama is,.engaging in its process and 
pleasing in its conclusion. 1858 Hawtnoane fr, § 1%, 
WNote-bks. V1. 270 New edifiees..are in process of erection. 
1906 E. F. Scorr 4th Gosp. i. 18 A judgment is in process 
and we follow it stage by stage to the great climax. 

th. By process, in process: in the course of 
events; in course of time; in the sequel, at length, 
in due course. Obs. (Cf. 2.) 

1385 Cuavcer ZL. GW. 1553 (iy psipyle & Aledea) As 
wolde god I leyser hadde & tyme By proces al his wowyng 
fortoryme, ¢€1420%Lvpc. Assensbly of Gods 1213 Whyche 
shall to Vertu bryng yow by processe. 1523 Lo. Braxers 
Froiss, ¥. xe. 122 So he went forthe, and in processe re- 
tourned agayne. 2523 Fitzuers. usb. § 127 The sappe 
wyll nat renne into the toppe kyndely, hut hy proces the 
toppe wyll dye. 1641 Bp. Movuntacu Acts § Aon. i, § 12 
(1642) 8 All Man-kind succeeding. .afterward in processe 
tobe derivedfromhim. 1736 Wetstep Wks. (1787) 450 That 
the same thing would, pe have happened ofiteelt 

2, Course, lapse (of time). Chiefly in ¢# (+ 4y) 
process of time, in course of time, as time goes on. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose 7’'r. 20 Therfor we muste abide and 
wirke be processe of tyme. c1400 Maunpry. «Roxb.) xi. 49 
Of paire kynredyn hy processe of tyme come oure Lady 
saynt Mary. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 70 That is 
hy long proces of tyme chaunged. ¢ r600 Swaks, Sonm. civ, 

hree beautious springs to yellow Autumne turn’d In pro- 
cesse of the seasons haue Iseene. 1654 R. CopaincTon tr. 

Justine xviii, 267 After the process of many yeers.. they took 

shipping again, 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 297 To found this 

nether Empire, which might rise By pollicy, and long process 
of time. 2711 Steete Spect. No. 154 P2 In due Process of 

Time I was a Distt, Rake among the Men. 1838 Aaxotp 

Hist. Romie 1.31 The city of the Palatine Hill grew in pro- 

eess of time, so as to become a city of seven hills, 1842 

TENNYSON, Locksley Hall 138 The thoughts of men are 

widen’d with the process of the suns, 

+3. Course (of a narrative, treatise, argument, 
etc.); drift, tenor, gist. Obs. 

{e1330: see sense x.) ¢2380 Wyrerir Se? Wks. W1 
As iris knowun by alle be processe of seca 1 56 re 
G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 1 The rubryis.. the 
quhilkis men may better knaw the process of the said buke 
and of every chapter. 1563 Maw Mascshues' Commonfil, 35 
This is the processe of the Decalogus (orig. Hie est con- 
textus Decalogi). 1615 G. Sanpys Trav, 236 We shall 
haue occasion to treate of [these] in the processe of our 
Journall. 1643 Sia T. Browne Relig. Med.1. § 22 No man 
will be able to prove it, when, from the process of the Text, 
I can manifest it may be otherwise. 

+4. A narration, warrative ; relation, story, tale ; 
a discourse or treatise; an argument or discussion, 

1340-90 Alisaunder 171 To profre pis process prestly too 
here, | karp of a kid king Arisba was hote. 1390 Gowrr 
Conf. I. 284 Wherof a tale in rememhrance, Which is a 
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long process to hicre. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 247 When Pelleus 
his proses hade puplisbit on highe,.. Iason was loly of his 
{uste wordes, — 11772 This poynt is not prynted in proces 
pat are now. — 13774 Here the prosses of Pyrrus I put to 
anend. 1486 Bk. St. Albans diij, Here endyth the proceis 
of hawkyng. 1§23 Lo. Berneas Froiss. I. i. 1 Who so this 
proces redeth, or hereth, may take..ensample, 31533 More 
Afol.1ab, They preache some tymea Tonge processe to very 
lytle purpose. 1602 Suaks. amt, 1. v. 3 So the whole eare 
of Denmarke, Is hy a forged processe of my death Rankly 
abus'd. 1672 J. Wenster Metallogr. xviii. 251 The way of 
doing which may be fouad in many authors,..in Manuscripts, 
and written Processes. 1783 Scots Mag, Oct. 22/2 A verbal 
process of this day’s transactions. {Repr. F. proces verbal.) 
1784 R. Bacr Barham Downs 1. 206 et having heard 
these dialogues and processes repeated hy Lolly’s mother, 
who had an excellent knack at this kind of rehearsals. 
disconrse. Ods. 

This proces of Genesis shulde 
stire cristen men to be feithful. ¢1449 Prcock Kepr. 1. xi. 
55 Eny proces or parti writen in Holt Writt. 1535 Cran. 
mer Let, in Aftsc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 308 Ye take for 
your purpose some processes of scripture. 1555 J. Hasres- 
FELD in Bonner /fomilies 446, This processe of Scripture 
hath in it many eireumstaunces to be noted. 

§. Something that goes on or is carried on; a 
continuous action, or series of actions or cvents; 
a course or method of action, proceeding, procedure. 

2340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 235 Pe bygynnyng of alle bis 
proces Ryght knawyng of a man self'es, 41400 Pistill of 
Susan 294, 1 schal be proces apert diprene bis a-pele. 
1513 Moar Rich. J77 Wks. go/: Troweth the protector.. 
that I parceiue not whereunto his painted processe draweth, 
2602 Suaxs. Ham. mi. iii, 29 Behinde the Arras Ile 
conney my selfe To heare the Processe. r6gr Ray Crea- 
tion 1. (1692) 54 Ignorance of the true Process of Nature. 
1760-72 H. Brooker Foo! of Quaé, (1809) IV. 65, I wished, 
after the process of my divine Master, to he despised and 
rejected of men. 1838-9 Fr. A. Keme.e Resid. Georgia 
(1863) 26 The shutting of a door is a process of extremely 
rare occurrence. 1897 Maay Kinostey W. A/rica 610, 
{ gladly aceepted this generous offer and proceeded to wait 
for the Nachtigal, and a very pleasant process this was. 

6. A contianous and regular action or succession 
of actions, taking place or carried on in a definite 
manner, and leading to the accomplishment of some 
result; a contiauons operation or series of opera- 
tions. (The chief cnrrent sense.) 

a. A natural or involuntary operation ; a series 
of changes or movements taking place. 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1631) 57 There are four 
Processes of the Spirit; To Arefaction; To Colliquation ; 
To Putrefaction; ‘To Generation of bodies. 1733 ¢ Suaw 
tr. Bacon's Phys. Fables viii, Expl., Philos. Wie. T7350 0s 
568 He who knows the Properties, the Changes, and the 
Processes of Matter. 2872 B. Stnwant Heat (ed. 2) § ot 
Ice is not instantly converted into water hut the process is 
gradual. 3875 Bennetr & Dyre Sachs’ Bot. 174 In order 
ta obtain..a deeper insight into the processes of growth 
. .it is necessary to follow up the history of development, 


b. An artificial or voluntary operation; a course 


+b. A passage of a 
1388 Wyeur Prof. iii. 4 


| or method of operation; a systematic series of 


actions, physical or mental, directed to some end. 

1665 Gtanvitt Deft Vanity Dogm. 39 Little can be col- 
lected from the Chymieal Processes he spenks of. @ 2171S 
Boanet Own Tine an. 1681 (1766) II. 111. 142, I diverted my 
self with many processes in Chymistry. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s 
Chem. 1, 296 ‘These explanations induce us to prefer the 
processof Foureroy and Vauquelin. 1807 T. Tuomson Chev. 
(ed. 3) 11. 126 Such are the different processes for procuring 
carbonic oxide, 1860 Tynvatt Glac. 1. iii. 25 Explained 
to me the process of making cheese. 1875 J. P. Horrs 
Princ. Retig. xiv. (1878) 4g Salvation, like edacation, is a 
process, not an immediate act. 

¢. A particular method of operation in aay 

maaufactare, or in printing, photography, sanita- 
tion, etc.: often named from the inventor, as 
Bessemer p., Fox-Talbot p., Pattinson p., etc.) or 
from the substance or means used, as collodion p., 
gelatine p., dry p.,heliotype p., wet p.etc.: q.v. (6) 
in Patent Law, applied to any method of obtaining 
a useful result by other than mechanical (e.g. by 
chemical) action. (¢) In recent nse spec. applied 
to methods other than simple engraving by hand 
(e.g. chemical or photographic) of producing 
blocks for printing from ; e//épt. a print from such 
a block, 
, 1839 Une Dict. Arts 1133 The patent ee {for separat- 
ing silver from lead] lately introduced by Mr. Pattinson. 
1839 Sin J. Heascuete in Proc. Roy. Soe LV. 131 M. Da- 
guerre’s concealed photographic process. Las Blackwood 
Mag. LX. 388 Having their portraits taken by the photo- 
genie process. 2856 (see Bessemer]. 1856 Chamders’ 
se WII. srx/r el EL ae ti pal ei invented 
by Mr. Fox Talbot, 2859 Sat. Rev. 22 Jan. 98/1 Various 
processes of photoglyphy and photot pe 1881 (see Pattin- 
Sontze]. 1886 Daily News 9 Dec. ga here were no photo- 
gravures then,nor hideous scratchy and seamy ‘ processes '. 
1886 Sci, Amer. 24 July 49/3 They produce by a new pro- 
eess colored prints, so-called photo-chromotypes. 1898 Daily 
Chron, 8 Oct. 3/4 In the Dibdin process. .the sewage 18 
pumped on to a coarse ballast filter. 1907 Wew Eng, Dict. 
Seis articles Photogravure, Photolithography, Photo- 
noes Phototype, Phototypograpky, Photozinco- 

7. Law, a, The whole of the proceediags in any 
action at law; the course or method of carryin: 
on an action ; an action, suit. b. spec. The forma 
commencement of any action at law; the mandate, 
summons, or writ hy which a person or thing is 
brought into court for litigation. 


| Helvetins’ Child of Nature MM. 


PROCESS. 


a ¢132§ Poene Times Edw. I] (Percy Soc.) xlvi, That 
have drive truth ont of londe Without process of law. 1414 
Rolls of Parit. VV. 57/1 The proaease of myn outelawery 
was unlawefull mete 1s60 Davs tr. Stefdane's Coutut. 
108 All suytes & proces in the law, commenced for Religion, 
shal in the meane tyme be let falle & suspended, 1627 
Lisander & Cal. vit, 122 It was a little before the feast of 
Christmas after which time Calista’s processe was to be 
judged. 1640 Yorke Union Hon, 124 He. without pro- 
cesse, was executed at Bridgewater. 170% Swirt Contests 
Nobles 4 Comst. Ws. 1755 KL. 1. 17 “The power of judg- 
ing certain processes hy appeal. 1781 J, Moose View Soc. 
T2, (1790) I. xv. 180 They may ..search is papers, make his 
process and in conelusioa, put him to death. 1862 Mzaivace 
Rom. Emp, (1865) V1. lii. 294 He was allowed to..turn the 
charge against himself into a process against his accuser. 

b. 1433 Rolls of Parit. VV. 447 The said John was en- 
dited..and proces made out upon the same enditement. 
1487 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 391 Yf the seid pleintif require 
eny seriaunt to serue the seid processe accordynge to the 
lawe. 1482 Kotls of Parit, Vi. 208/1 Power. .to awarde 
processe by Capias, and to make other such processes into 
every Countie of Englond. 1577 in W. H. Turner Sedect. 
Rec, Oxford (1880) 390 They of the Towne had servid proces 
pon him. 1768 ikexerone Comm, UW, xix. 279 The 
next step for carrying on the suit, after suing out the 
origina), is called the process; being the means of compell- 
ing the defendant toappear in court. 3847 Hatran Const. 
Hist. (1876) 1. vi. 344 The chancellor..had a court of his 
own,. .out of which process to compel appearance of parties 
might..emanate. 1883 Law Ref. 11 Q. B. Div. 545 An 
attachment granted to enforce compliance with the order of 
eourt is process of a punitive and disciplinary character, 


+8. Onward movement in space; procession ; 


progress, progression. Obs. 

e1goo Destr. Troy 8793 Fro thethen the lycour..past so 
by proces to his prise su Tbid. 11910 Pan the grekes 
.. With proses and pres puld vp pere aacres, ¢ 440 Parto- 
nope 3669 Eche Bysschope made hys processe To the dore 
of hys chamhre be sermonn. 2642 1. Moar Song of Sout 
u. it a. vi, A point the line doth manfully retrude From 
infinite processe. 1875 H. James, jr. Pass. Pilgrim: 43 The 
whole. surrounding prospect lay answering in a m yriad 
fleeting shades the cloudy process of the tremendous sky. 

9. fig. Of action, time, etc. : Progress, progres- 
sion, advance; development. Now rare. 

1638 Rouse. Heav. Univ. ix. (1704) 136 Daily to make a 
Process in his Learning. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. u. 131 
But presently our Glass-tube..began to leak, and fet in 
Ayr; so we could make no further process in the Experi- 
ment. 1747 Goutp Eng, Ants 40 The process of Ant Ver- 
micles is remarkable and worth Observation. 1813 T. 
Busay Lueretins 1. 1. Comm, p. xxvi, Virgil..most ad- 
mirably describes the gradual process of the fire. 1850 
Texxyson /n Mem. \xxxii, Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks. 

+b. Degree of progress or advance. Obs. rare. 

1654 H. L'istRaxce Chas. I (165s) 137 Nor was this a 
Sehisme of an ordinary assise, but grew to that processe, to 
that degree, as.,Altar was erected against Altar. 1774 tr. 
171 That great man..caleu- 
lated the process and degree, at which our effemioacy would 
be followed by a contempt of liberty, and a surrender of the 
invaluable rights we have inherited from our ancestors. 

c. Logic, The act of proceeding from a term 
in one of the premisses to the corresponding term 
in the conclusion; only in ILLIcit process (q. v.). 

(1692 Atoricn A rtis Logica Rudimenta fed. Mansel 1852) 
69 Processus ab extremo non distributo in pramissis, a 
Peni distrihutum in conclusione, vitiosus est.  /éid. 77 
Qualibet Figura excludit adhue sex modos. Nempe 3. 
Propter Medium non_distributum, ..2. Propter processum 
majoris illicitum...3. Propter processum minors ilicitum.) 
1827 [see Iuriert ch. 1864 Bowen Logie vii. 298 The viola- 
tion of this last Rule, in respect to the Major Term, is 
called illicit process of the Major. , 

10, The act of proceeding or coming forth from 
asonrce: = PROCESSION sb. 4. rare. 

1299 Agr. LEE in Strype Zec?, Ment. (1721) L. App. Ixxxviii, 
anotke proces of grace in this sacrament cometh from him 
by whose authority it is institute, @1641 Br. Mountacv 
Acts & Afon. (1642) 532 Beginning with the processe of our 
Saviour’s Forerunner, John the Baptist. 1877 E. Carap 
Philos. Kant ii. 18 The process of the infinite out of itself 
into the finite. 2 

+11. A formal command, mandate, or edict, 
proceeding from a person in anthority. Ciivib: 

1602 SHAKS. Ham, 1V. tii.65 And England, if a toue thou 
holdst at ought,..thou maist not colar set Our Soueraigne 
Processe, whieh re at full.. The present death of 
Hamlet. 1606 — Ant. § Ci. 1. i. 28 Where’s Futuias Pro- 
cesse ? (Carsars k would say) both ? 

12. A projection from the main body of something; 
esp. a natural appendage, extension, or outgrowth ; 
a projection, prominence, protuberance. &. Andi., 
Zool., and Bot,: originally and chiefly, of a bone 
(= Aporuysts 1). b. Boz. In mosses, one of the 
main divisioas or segments of the inner peristome. 

1978 Banister //ist. Mar i. 26 These bones are endewed 
with two notable productions or Processes. 1598 Frorio, 
Corona,..a thicke and pointing processe of bones much like 
to the snagge of a Hartshorne. 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Man 79 \n woemen_two processes or produetions passe 
from the wombe to the vpper part of the neck of the same, 
1682 T, Grason A nat. (1697) 20 It has two remarkable Pro- 
cesses in men placed before, by the os puhis, on each side 
one. 1719-22 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med., Acromtium 18 
the upper Process of the Shoulder-Blade. 1862 Darwin 
Fertil, Orchids ii. 81 (The stigmas] form two roto 
almost horn-shaped processes on each side of the mouth o} 
the nectary. 

c. gen, and fig. : 

1775 Jounson Tax. so Tyr. 23 Mere extensions or pro 
cesses of empire. 1839 De Quincey Reco, Lakes Wks. 
1862 IL. 217 Mighty fells, immediate dependencies and pro- 


PROCESS. 


cesses of the still more mighty Helvellyn, 1873 Burtoy 
Hist, Scot. V. liii. 35 The assailants turned the cannon upon 
the lower processes of the fortress, F 

13. aéérib. and Comb. chiefly in sense 6c, a5 


process block (a block to print from, produced by 
some process other than simple engraving by hand), 
cud, -engraver, -owner, Yea plate, work; b. 
process-server, a sheriff's officer who serves pro- 
cesses or summonses (sense 7b): = BalLirr 2; 


so process-serving. 

1877 Ravaono Sfatist. Mines & Mining 3 Both ies... 
are. " eetened in a favorable result: the srcotenet Hea dit 
it may lend new valne to some hitherto refractory and un- 
profitable material; the process-owner, because it may 
enlarge the field of his operations, 1890 W. J. Goavon 
Foundry xi, arg Half tints have been the difficulty of all 
process inventors. Jéid.a16 The lines in the process-block 
can be thickened in three ways—either hy the final planing 
or by the dusting on of the rosin or hy the coarse grain of 
the zinc. 1898 Westm. Gaz. a July 4/a Printers of fine 
etchings.., and workers in what is known in the trade as 
‘process work '. a Encycl. Brit. XXV1. 558/1 A port- 
able process kettle has made canning possible on the farm. 

b, 1611 Suars. Wint, 7. 1v. iii, 102, I know this man 
well, he hath bene since an Ape-bearer, then a Processe- 
seruer (a Bayliffe), then (etc). 1842 S.C. Hatt /redand II. 
96 The poe of the law, called ‘Process-servers’, 1856 

ever Martins of Cro’ M. xxxix, Is it rack-renting, pro- 
cess-serving, exterminating, would make them marclecte 


Pro-cess (sec prec.), v1 [In sense 1, a, OF. 
processer to prosecute (1240 in Godef.), f. Droees ; 
in senses 2, 3, f. Process sd,] 

1. érvans. To institute a process or action against, 
to proceed against by law, to sne, prosecute; to 
obtain a process or summons against (a person) ; 


to serve n process on. Originally Se. 

1s3a Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scotl. V1). 111 That sche wald 
be processit for non payment of hir taxt. 1573 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 11. 284 Being procersit and Fat to the horne 
thairfore. 1637-so Row /ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 9 
pete Dorie made a large narration how and for what he had 

ene processed before the pa and his Councill. a 367 
Craaanoon Hist. Reb, x. § 65 The Chancellor of Scotland 
told him. .that all England would joinagainst him as oneman 
to process and depose him, 1804 Mar. Epcrwortu Zanut 
viii, He was at the quarter sessions processing his brother. 
1883 V. Stuart Egypt 137 The deht for which they were 
processed was made up entirely of interest at most usurious 
rates. 

2. intr. To go on, take place: = ProcEeED vw, 


5a. vare—", 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 883 The hollow murmur 
of the earth in the spring season, which some take to be the 
sound of vegetation, in its multitudinous forms, processing 
on her surface. ‘ i 

3. ¢rans. To snbject to or treat by a special 
process (see prec. 6c); e.g. to reproduce (a draw- 
ing, etc.) by a mechanical or photographic process ; 
to prepare by an artificial or special process; to 
preserve fruit, fish, flesh, etc., by some process, 

1884 New York Even. Post 28 Jan. (Cent.), Every cut in 
Mr. Pyle’s admirable book was processed—to use a new 
verb invented to fit a new thing. 1889 Athenausm 14 Dec, 
826/3 The illustrations..appear to have been ‘processed * 
very unskilfully. 1896 Westm. Gaz, 24 July 3/3 It is often 
not made on the premises, but is brewer's yeast imported 
from England, then processed, and sent back to England. 
tooa Encyel. Brit, XXVIL 558/: As a general role fruits 
and vegetables are only processed once, meats and fish twice, 

Hence Processed J7/. a. (in sense 3) ; Pro‘cess- 


ing vd/, sb, (in senses 1 and 3). 

1606 Worton Lett. (1907) 1. 354 They have there [Rome] 
newly proposed..the processing of the Duke hy way of In- 
quisition, 1676 W. Row Contin. Blair's Autobrog. xii. (1848) 
478 Their processing and deposing of Mr. John Forrest. 
1888 Darly News 10 Dec. 5/a This business of processing 
is killing woodcutting, which will soon probably be a lost 
art. 1899 /éfd. 13 Feb. 3/5 The charges .. that Seme 
balmed * and ' processed” beef had been furnished to the 
troops in the field in the recent war. 1901 Watson (N.Y.) 
3 Jan. 2/a The renovating and processing of butter is carried 
on all over our country. . 

Process (prose’s), v2 [A colloquial or hu- 
morous back-formation from Procession sé., after 

progress, transgress, etc.) inir, To go, walk, or 
march in procession. 

1814 J. Train Mountain Muse 83 As ees as when 
they Process on Dedication day. 1824 Laov GRANVILLE 
Lett. 1 Jan, (1894) 1. 243 On Christmas Day we processed 
into the chapel. 1888 ie H. Waao &. Elsmere xxxviii 
The cassocked monk-like clergy a preach and ‘ process 
in the open air as much as they pleased. 1897 ‘Jan Mac- 
Lawen in British Weekly 1 Apr. 422/3 So sure of themselves 
that they do not need to protest nor process, but carry their 
flag in their heart. 

Processal, a. rare, [f. PRocess s3,+-aL, 
Cf. ProcessuaL.] Pertaining to a legal process. 

c1645 Howett Leti. (1650) I. 124 All sorts of damages, 
and processal charges, come to about 250,000 crowns, 189a 
Pe acors Howell’s Lett. 1. p. xxxiv, Counting principal 
and interest and processal charges. 

+Pro-cessar. Oés. rare". 
-AR 3,] ? A process-server. 

1534 in Hist. Fortescues (2869) II. 204 Item, gevyn to tha 
Processar, to stay all the accions v./7. 

Procession (prose‘fon), sd. Also 2-4 -iun, 
(4 -iune), 3-5 -toun, (4-5 -ioune), 3-6 -yon, 4-6 
-ione, § -yon®, -youn, -iowne ; 4 proossioun, 
-sesioun, -acession, -sessyoun, (5 -yon, 6 -ion), 

§ -cescion, 6 -ssession. [Early ME. a. F. pro- 
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cession (11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. précession- 
ent a marching onwards, advance, in late and 
med.L. religious procession, n. of action f. pré- 
céddre to Proceen.] The action of proceeding. 

1. The action of a body of persons golng or 
marching slong in orderly succession, in a formal 
or ceremonial way ; esp, as a religions ceremony, 


or on 2 festive occasion. 

1103-23 O. E. Chron. an. 1103, After sancte Michaeles 
mzssan on .xii. Kal, Nov’ he ws mid procession under 
fangantoahbote, 1194 /éfd. an. 1154, Was under fangea mid 
micel wartscipe at Burch mid micel processiun, ¢1200 
Trin. Colt, Hom. 9x Nime we penne 3eme 3if ure procession 
bimaked after ure helendes procession. c1agoS. Eng. Leg. 
1. 15/471 A-doun of be hulle wende be Aumperour wit! 
fair processioun. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8368 Massen & 

rocessions hii made monion. 13.. Sir Bewes (A.) 732 And 

rouzte Benes in to be toun wip a faire prosesioun. 1568 
Gaarron Chron. 11. 387 The King [Rich. 11] .. forbad 
streyghtly all Bishoppes and Prelates that snch Processions 
shoulde be no more vsed. 1613 Purcuas Pilgris os SY 
62 When they wonld hane raine, ten Virgins clothed in hal- 
lowed garments of red colour, danced 4 procession. 1704 
Nuwson Fest, § Fasts vi. (1739 £ 5 At the Reformation, 
when all Processions were abolished. 187 R. Ettis Ca- 
éullus xvii. 6 Passive onder a Salian god's most lusty pro- 
cession. 1904 W, M. Ramsav Lett. to Seven Ch, xitt. 160 
After the analogy of a religious procession on the occasion 
of a festival, . : 

b. Phr. ¢o go, walk (etc.) in Zrocession; + for- 
merly also ov, ¢o, with 2.; to go Ce 
e195 Lamb, Hom. 5 Al pat fole eode ford to proces- 
sinn to _munte oliueti. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 89 Do- 
minica Palmarum. It is custame pat ech chirchsocne god 
pis dai a procession. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (B70) 70 For to 
es with processioun wt her candel 14.. in /7ist. Cold. 
itizen London (Camden) 16a The kyng and the quene.. 
wentt on ep eer ty London. (1466 in Archzolo. 
&ta (3887) L. 1. 49 Also he [the sexton] shall bere the crosse 
on procession. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Comnt. 415 The 
French men..go a procession about all the Churches in 
Metz, 15842 N. Licneriecp tr. Castankeda's Cong. £. Ind. 
tii, 5 All the religions men.. went in Procession bare footed, 
and in their cowles with waxe Candles in their hands. 2664 
Virginia Stat, ae 11. 102 Within twelve months after 
this act, all the inhabitants of every neck and tract of land 
adjoining shall goe in procession and see the marked trees of 
every mans land, to be renewed. 1693 Dryden Fuvenal xvi. 
Notes (1699) 391 As we go once a Year in Procession, about 
the Bounds of Parishes, and renew them, 1849 MacauLav 
fist. Eng. vi. 11, 29 The Commons went in procession to 
Whitehall with their address on the subject of the test. 
o. zransf. Of boats, barges, etc. 

(At Oxford, ‘a Procession of Boats’ over the rowing course 
on the Thames formerly took place annually in Commemora- 
tion Week. Described: hot not under this name, in Fack- 
son's Oxf. Frnl. of 15 June 1839.) 

1843 ‘ackson's Oxford Frail. July 3/1 In the evening 
[of Tuesday 27 June) thousands of persons were congre- 

ated on the banks of the river to witness the procession of 
the racing boats. /did., After the procession had ceased a 
splendid ieplay of fireworks took place. 1893 President's 

hk. Oxf. Univ, Boat-Ci., The Procession of Boats took 
lace on Monday June 19. 1893 Secretary's Bk. ibid. Oct., 

"he Procession of Boats was abolished unanimously. _1900 
W. E. Suarwoop Oxford Rowing xi bab 1902 Daily 
Chron. 10 July s/a At the half-mile London were leading 
by fully three lengths, and from Fawley it was simply a pro- 
cession, the London pair winning anyhow. 

2. concer. A body of persons marching in this way. 

313.. E. £, Adlit, P. A, 1095 Sodanly on a wonder wyse, 
I watz war of a prosessyoun. 1452 Capcrave Life Sit, 
Gilbert (E.E.T.S,) 105 In bis mene-while pe procession went 
ore hous, 1696 Tate & Baapy Ps. xviii. 27 Zebulon... 
And Nephthali..(The grand Processlon to compleat) Sent 
Wy their Tribes, a Princely Host. 1705 Apcison Jtad; 195 
(Vaples) My First Days at Naples were taken op with the 
Sight of Processions. 1866 Neate Seg. § Hymns 331 Aj ain 
shall long processions sweep through Lincoln's Minster pile, 


b. ¢ransf. and fig. A regular series, sequence, 
row, or succession of things, such as suggests an 


orderly march, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury m., viii. (Contents), In the 
second plate of this chapter is..a further Procession of 
‘Tradesmens Tools, 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 13 The 
majestic procession of stately aqueducts which oo bar- 
barism has been able to destroy. 

3. ¢ransf. A litany, form of prayer, or office, 
said or sung in a religions procession. Ods. exc. //is?. 

143 in Strype Zecd. Mem. ia 1.1. 384 Being resolved 
to have continually.. general processions..said and sung 
with such devotion & reverence asap) ineth. r560 Daustr. 
Siidane's Comm. 433 By the kyng her fathers commaunde- 
ment procession was sayde in the vulgare tongue. 1594 
ist Pt, Contention (Shaks, Soc.) 6a Come let vs hast to 
London now with speed, That solemne prosessions may be 
sung. 1616 Marlowe's Faust. uri. Wks. (Rtldg.) 1209/1 
(Stage Direct.) Monks and Friars, singing their procession. 
1904 A. F, Portaro Cranmer vi. 17a note, The use of litanies 
had early grown up in the Western Church and from the 
fact that t hey were sung in procession they were oftea 
themselves called processions, : 

+b. A book of snch offices; m processional, 

1540 Knaresborough Wills I. 34 To by a processione and 
other ornamentes to ye said church necessaries iijs, iiijd. 

4. The action of proceeding, issuing, or coming 
forth from a sonrce; emanation. Chiefly Zheo/. 
in reference to the Holy Spirit (cf. Frt0qve). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xx. exviii. (Add. MS.), 
By procession pe holy gost comeb of pe fader and of pe 
sone. ¢1440 Carcrave Life Si, Kath. wv. 2299 After thei 
had spoken? the hooly goost and his procession. 1605 
A. Wotton Answ. Pop. Articles 56 It absolutely taketh 
away the nature of a sonne, and consequently the admirable 


PROCESSION. 


procession of the second person, 1639 Futter Ffoly War 
1y, v. (1840) 183 The Greeks..maintain the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone. 1699 Burner 39 Ari, 
viii. (1700) 106 The Article of the Procession of the Hol 
Ghost, and all that follows it, is not in the Nicene Creed, 
1735 tr. Dupin's Ecel, Hist, 17th C. 1. vi. v. 253 The Proe 
cession and Mission of the Holy Spirit are nothing, accord. 
iog to him (Servetus], but the Action of God, by which he 
acts on his Crentures, 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 263 
As the Council of Florence states, the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, though using different langange meant the same 
as to the Procession of God the nay host. 1907 J. R. 
Intincwoatn Doctr. Trinity i. 16 The doctrine of the 
Trinlty .. confessedly underwent development,.. by the 
adoption..of such terms as substance,..circuminsession, 
double procession. 

5. The action of proceeding, going on, or ad- 
vancing ; onward movement, progress, progression, 
advance. a. /it, ? Obs. or merged in 1. 

3607 WatxincTon Of?. Glass 102 There is a double pro- 
cession or way of choler. 1615 G. Sanows Trav. 245 The 
women in large Carosses, being drawne with the slowest 
procession. 41763 SueNstone Zvegies xxiv. 72 And hail 
the bright procession of the san, 


b. jig. Now rare. 
1g85 T. Wastincron tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. x. 12 b, Of the 
further procession of our Nauigation. 1663 Cowtry Pindar. 
des, Isa, xxxtv. Notes, The motion of the Spirit of God, 
for it isa Procession of his will to an outward Effect. 19795- 
1824 Woaosw. Excursion rv. 13 An assured belief That the 
rocession of our fate..is ordered by a Being Of infinite 
nevolence and power. 1875 Lewes Prodi. Life & Mind 
1. ii, 23 The flash is antecedent to the sound of the explo- 
sion, but the flash is not the cause of the sound; it has no 

procession in the sound. 


6. atirtb, and Comé., as procession-atsle, -gadding, 
“Man, pace, -road, -way ; procession-wise adv.; pro- 
cession caterpillar, moth (PROCESSIONARY @. 2); 
procesaion-day, x day on which a procession is 
made; spec. (~/,) the Rogation days (= Gano- 
DAYS); procesaion- flower, a name for the common 
milkwort (Polygala vulgaris), from its blossoming 
about Rogation week and being worm by persons 
taking part in the processions (cf. GANG-FLOWER) ; 
proceasion-wsek, a name for Rogation week, 


from the processions then made (= GANO-WEEK), 
1856 Ecclesiologist XV11. 89 The choir-screens facing the 
*procession-aisle are beautifully treated. 1850 Chamd. Frui. 
25 May 327/t Interesting communications..concerning the 
*procession-caterpillar (Bombyx processionea, Linn.) 1660 
R, Coxe Power § Subj. 157 If man accuse another of any 
crime, let him make him recompence, unless he did it upon 
*Procession-days. 1668 Pervs Diary 30 Apr., To the 
Dolphin tavern, there to meet onr neighbonrs,. this being 
Procession-day. 1633 Gerarde’s Herbal. clxix. 564 Milke- 
wort is cia hy Dodonznus, Flos Amébarualis; so called 
because it doth especially flourish in the Crosse or Gang 
weeke, or Rogation weeke; of which floures the maidens 
which vse in the countries to walke the Procession doe 
make themselues garlands and nosegaies: in English we 
may call it Crosse-flonre, *Procession-floure, Gang-floure, 
Rogation-floure, and Milkewort. @1ss5 G, Marsn in Foxe 
A. & Af. (1583) 1565/1 Holy water casting, “procession 
ecdine: Mattins mumbling. 1837 Dickexs Pred. iii, 
What n host of shahhy, poverty-stricken men hang about 
the stage of 1 large establishment—not regularly engened 
actors, hat ballet people, *procession men, tumblers, 
and so forth, 1816 Kiaav Sr. Entomol. iv. (1818) 
1. 13: The *procession moth (8. processionea, L.) of which 
Reaumar has given so interesting an account. Jbid, xvi. 
11.8 The larva..live in society and emigrate in files, like 
the caterpillar of the procession-moth, 1652 Evetyn Dra 
23 June, Within three miles of Bromley, at a place call'd 
the *Procession Oake. 1758 Smoiuett Quiz. (1803) 1V. 4 
The twelve daennas and their lady advanced at a “pro- 
cession-pace, their faces covered with white veils. 1466 in 
Archaologia (1887) L. 1. 51 Thei shal. suffer no grave nor 
pitte to be made in the “procession way, 1546-7 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw, Acc. (1896) ata. Payed in the “procession 
weke to the baner bearers and bell ryngers. 1570 B. Goocr 
Popish Kingd. 1, (1880) 3 (Qnargin) Procession weeke, 
Bounds are beaten. 2399 Hax.uyt Voy. IL. t. 36 A great 
company of virgins ge *processian-wise two and two in a 
me 


rank singing before 
Procession, v. [f. prec. sb. So med.L. fro- 


cessionare (Du Cange). 
1. zvans. To honour or celebrate by s procession ; 


to carry in procession. 

1546 Bate Eng. Vofaries 1. (1550) 72b, Whan theyr feast. 
falc come, they [saints} are yet in the papystyck 
charches of Englande, with no small solempnite mattensed, 
massed, candeled, lyghted, processyoned..and worshypped. 
31837 Caatyis #r. Kev. UL, 1 vii, Jean Jacques too. .must 
be if up from Ermenonville, and processioned, with pomp, 
sto the theon of the Posnestind. 

2. intr. To make a procession, religions or other; 
to go in procession, (See also PROCESSIONING.) 


1691 tr. Enrilianne's Frauds Rom. Moxks (ed. 3) 362 To 
go a Processioning with great Crosses of Wood npon their 
Shoulders. 1802 Mas. Ravciurre Gaston de Blondeville 


Posth, Wks. 1826 I. 89 As he turned out of the gate, he met 
the Prior. .and a long train processioning, all in full cere- 
mony, bearing precious reliques, to welcome his Highness. 
1859 TroLtore Hest Indies xviii. (1860) 268 The whole 
town was processioning from morniog. .till evening. 
b. sfee. To perambulate the bounds. 
31671 Woon Life (O. H.S.) 11. 223 June t. Holy thursday, 


odiry 
Fowler Junt and Mark Moon procession from Nooning 


PROCESSIONADE. 


spec. in some of the N. American colonies (and 
slill in the states of N. Carolina and Tennessee), 
to make a procession around a piece of land in 
order formally to determine its bounds (with the 
Jand, or bounds, as obj.): = PERAMRULATE v. 2b, 


‘Also to walk along (a street, etc.) in peericn. 
agio Acis Assembly Virginia (1759) 292 The bounds of 
every persons land shall be processioned or gone round, and 
the landmarks renewed. .such processioning shall be made 
in every precinct. 1727 Bristol Virginia) Parish Vest 
Ba. (1898) 34 To. procession lands on the South Side Bristo if 
trish. 1683 E. Incite in Fohns Hopkins Hist. Siudies 


Ser, Ith 11. (1885) 64 Once in every four years the vestry, 
hy order of the county court, divided the parish into pre- 
cincts, and appointed two ms in each precinct to ‘ pro- 
cession ’ the aus 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 4/1 Meetings 
of the unemployed were held yesterday in Trafalgar-square, 
and certain streets of the West-end were processioned by 
the crowd, with a red flag at their head. 

+Processiona‘de. Obs. rare. [f. PROCESSION 
sb. +-ADE.] & Anepic ofa procession. monce-ise. 
b. A ceremonial procession. 

1748 (titi) The Processionade, in Pee ees 
Comi-Baladieal Versicles, by Porcupinus Pelagius. | 1762 
Cuurcait Ghost ut. 1179 Proclaim a Grand Processionade 
—Be all the City Pomp display’d. 1809 in Spirit Pud. 
Frais. XT, 183 If you could transpose Hamlet into a 
comic opera, with an oriental processionade, 

Processional ae. sb. [= F. pro- 
cessional (1863 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. pro- 
cesstonale, neut. of processténalis adj. : see next. 

1. Eccl, An office-book containing litanies, hymns, 
etc., for use in religious processions. 

14... Woe. in Wr.-Wiileker 605/8 Processionale, a pro- 
cessional. 1837 in Glasscock Ree. Si. Michaels Bp. Stort- 

Jord (1882) 127 Item v processionals in paper and ij parche- 
ment masbooks. 1549 Act 3 & 4 Edw. VI, c. 10 §1 All 
Books called .. Grailes, Processionals, .. Pies .. shall be .. 
abolished. 1571 Grinoat /ajyunctions Biv, That the 
Churchwardens and Minister shall see, that..Processionals 
. be viterly defaced, rent, and abolished. a 1646 J. Grecory 
Posthuma (1650) 96 A Circumstance of the Chapter di- 
rected mee to their Processional. 1846 Maskett Zon. Rit. 
1. p. cxiii, The printed Processionals of Sarum or York Use 
would, in one important respect, vary from the earlier MSS, 
b. A processional hymn : see the adj. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 24 June, The 48th Psalm was sung as 
a processional. 1896 H. Housman Yohn Ellerton iv. 71 it 
was for this book that Mr. Ellerton wrote his spirited pro- 
cessional: ‘Onward, brothers, onward !’ 1898 Wests, Gaz. 
ee watts The processional was ‘ Blessed City, Heavenly 

lem‘, 

"12. (erron.) A procession. 
| 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. U1. 1324 Pelagius 1, 
in sss, after the litany was said in acertain church in Rome, 
had a processional from there to St. Peter's. 1902 Munsey's 
Mag. XXVI1. 621 By some strange chance I stood where 

streams The long processional of dreams. 
_Proce’ssional, 2. [= OF. processional (1472 
in Godef. Compl., mod.F. -tonnel), ad. med.L. 
processional-ts ( p. crux, Ademar @ 1030) ; see PRo- 
CESSION 56, and -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a procession ; characterized by pro- 
cessions. Ofa hymn, psalm, litany, etc. : sung or 
recited in procession, e. g. by the clergy and choir 
in proceeding from the vestry to the chancel at the 
opening of a service: cf. RECESSIONAL. 

1611 Cotcr., Processional, processionall; belonging to, 
seruing for, a procession. 1656 BLount Glossogy., Proces- 
sional, pertaining to process or proceeding. 1686 J. S[rr- 
Geant] Hist. Monast. Convent. 184 This done, he was 
catried in the usual processional manner, to the Benediction 
Hall. 1837 Geatl. Mag. XCVIL. 1 14 His immediate suc 
cae: Cardinal Henry, had the same processional taste. 
1830 Cuatmers in Hanna Mem. (1851) IIL, xiv. 280 We 
entered in processional order, 1877 A. B. Eowarns Up 
Wile vii. 186 The ceremonial of Egyptian worship was 
essentially processional, 

ee le or carried in processions. 

1 ANDOR /mag. Conv., Alfieri § Salomon Wks. 1, 
1g1/1 The Cristo Binge and Gee Nero of the Neapo- 
litan rabble. .two processional idols,..which are regularly 
carried home with broken heads. Tap Jenison Brittany 
xvi. 271 After Vespers the choir, preceded hy a processional 
cross, walked down the nave, 1895 Mrs, B. M. Croker 
Village Tales gist) 80 The great processional elephant. . 
had a superb cloth-of-gold canopy. 

ce. Walking or going in 


! ‘ rocession; forming 
a procession (77. and fig.); 


a umorously, forming 
a long series or ‘string’ (e.g. of words), Proces- 
sional caepinars see PROCESSIONARY @. 2, 

1855 Brownine Fra Liggo 118 Which gentl . 
sional and fine, Holding a candle to ine Snerament, Will 
wink and Jet him lift a plate and catch The droppings of 
the wax to sell again. 1861 L. L. Noawe /cebergs 175 Lone 
processional lines of broken ice. Hot Pall Mali G. 28 Dee. 
6/1 Processional caterpillars, ants of various sizes and sorts, 
manti mason » carpenter bees, and such small fry. 
gos J. Ona Problem O. T. vii. 206 These processional Js 
and Es, however, should not be scoffed at as arbitrary. 

Processionalist. #once-wd. (f. prec, + -187.] 
= PROCESSIONIST. 

1780 T. Davies Mem. Garrick (1781) 1. xxix. Th 
stage..amidst the parading of nd keaaciceaeacater hone, 
peeresses, heralds, &c., was covered with a thick fog from 
the smoke of the fire, which served to hide the tawdry 
dresses of the processionnlists. 

[f os 


Processionally (prosefenili), adv. 
rec. +-L¥ 2: in ME, directly after med.L, adv.] 
@ processional manner; in procession. 
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1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI1. 203 That person, whom he 
mette in a certeyne place of the cite commynge rocession- 
ally lorig. processionaliter] in the ny3hte. 1447 Boxennam 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 293 The hisshope & she wyth a grett cum- 

ny Them ee weatyn me ee 7 1651 Life 
Pili Sarfi (1676) 100 Processionally the Father Prior 
accompanied with alf the rest (with Torches in their hands) 
brought him the pol Sacrament, 1728 Nortn Afem. Music 
(1846) 54 In times of calamity the Letanys were sung pro- 
cessionally about the streets of fe citty’s in divers 
choruses. 3837 Cartyte Fr. Kev. I, 1. ix, ecker’s Por. 
trait ..is borne processionally, aloft on a perch, with huzzas, 

Processionary (prose‘fanari), sd. [ad. med.L. 
pricessioniri-um, orig. neat. of *Processtonari-us 
adj.: see next, So OF. proucesstonnaire (1328).] 

+1, = ProcessionaL 56. 1. Obs. 

1466 in Archzologia (1887) L. t. 37 Item j processiona 
wryttyn in pe ijte lefe, Exorsiso te, 1483 Cath, Angi. oe 
A Processionary, processeonarium:, processionale, ¢t i 
Shropsh. Parish Documents (1903) $3 Item, bookes in the 
Church: j mass books, j portehowse, j manuell, j pro- 
cessionaries. _ 

2. U.S. = PROCESSIONER 4. (Cent. Dict.) 

Processionary, @ [f. med.L. type *rd- 
cesstonari-us: see PROCESSION sd, and -any!. So 
F. processionnatre (16-17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1: = Procession a. ? Obs. exc. as in 2. 

1897 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. xii. §2 Decreed, that the whole 
Church should bestow yeerely at the feast of Pentecost three 
dayes in that kind of processionarie seruice. 1664 H. More 
Styst. Imig. 333 The Pagans in their superstition and 
idolatrous Processionary pomps carried the Images of their 
Gods, 1703 Maunorett Journ, Yerus. (1721) 7t With 
Tapers and Crucifixes, and other processionary solemnities, 

2. Entom. Applied to caterpillars which go in 
procession ; esp. those of the moth Crethocampa 
processionea; hence, p. moth applied to this spectes. 

1765 Projects in Aun. Reg. he M. de Reaumur ranks 
this species of caterpillars amongst those which are called 
processionary, from eir marching from one place to another, 
in large bodies..and in great order. | 1816 Kiray & Sp. 
Entomol. xvi. (1818) 11. 23 A still more singular and pleasing 
spectacle, when their regiments march out to forage, is 
exhibited hy the Processionary Bombyx. 1861 Huime tr. 
Moquin-Tandon u, Ww. i. 234 Studying the habits of the 
Processionary Moth. 

Processioner (prose‘Janaz). Also 5 -yonar(e, 
[f£ Procession +-ER; so OF. processionnier (book, 
¢ 1469 in Godef.).] 

1. A person going in procession. ? Ods. 

1426 Lyps. De Guil, Pilgr.17914 Wherfore, befull [it] is to 
frerys, sythe they be no processionerys, to get theyr lyvelode 
wher they may. 1612 SHELTON Quéx. IV. xxv. (1896) IT. 27 
The Processioners returning into their former order, dt 
prosecute their way. #1739 Jarvis Quiz, 1. xxv, The 
processioners seeing them running towards them. i 

+2. Eccl, An office-book used in processions : 
= Processionat sb. 1. Obs, 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 7220/1 Hoe processionale, a pro- 
cessyonar, ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 414/2 Processyonal, or 
prloclessyonare, 1 in Archxologia (1887) L. 1. 46 Item 
¥. processioners written and iij prynted. 1558 in Sussex 
Archzol. Coll. XL. 41, ij masse bokes, one pressessyner, 
166 in Pencock Eng, Ch. Furniture (1866) 32 The mass 
bookes, the processioners, the manuel, and all such peltrei of 
the popes sinfull service. 

+b. A processional (candlestick). Ods. 

rR Will of Mortymer (Somerset Ho.), Par candelabrorum 
de laton vocat. le precessionars. : 

3. A processionary caterpillar. 

1743 ZOLLMAN in Phil. Trans. XLII. 458 They may be 
ranked among the Processioners, or those that follow one 
another. 

4. U.S. (See quots., and cf. PROCESSION v. 3.) 

1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer., Processioner, an officer in 
Kentucky, and possibly in other States, whose duty it is to 
determine and mark out the bounds of lands. 1864 WexsTER, 
Processioner..2. An officer appointed to procession lands. 
(Local in North Carolina and Tennessee.) Burrill 1890 
in Cent, Dict. 

Processioning (prose'Janin), vd/. sb. [f. PRo- 
cession sb, or v,+-1N01] “The action of going in 
procession, 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 97 You Pilgrims. .weare the 
ants of your feete,..by bare-legd processioning..to the 

pulchre. 1769 Cotman Man & IV1fe 1. Dram. Wks. 1787 
II. 240 There is eating and drinking, and processioning, and 
masquerading, and horse-racing, and fire-works—So gay— 

and as merry as the day is long. 1837 Cariyte Jr, Kev. 
I[I. tv. iv, Next are processionings a ong the Boulevards. 
1884 Mauch. Exam. Ha bie 4/6 No harm in allowing 
ents to pass through Victoria Park,..on condition that 
they did not there engage in racing or processioning. 

b. Spt. = PERAMBULATION 3; ¢sp. in N. 
America : see PROCESSION @. 3. 

1710 (see Procession v. 3}. 1893 BromrreLo Hist, Frii- 
welt ax The ceremony of perambulating the boundaries of 
a parish (‘ processioning ’, as it was commonly called in Jater 
times) is an extremely old one. 1896 P. A. Bruca Econ. 
Hist. Virginia 1. pa In case an altercation arose between 
two neighbors in the course of the processioning, as to the 
boundaries of their estates, the two surveyors... were required 
+-to draw again the lines in dispute. 

attrib, 1663 Woop Life (O.H.S.) 1. 510 The parishioners 
»smade their processioning cross [upon a wall]. 

Processionist (prose‘fonist), [f. PRocess1on 
5b, + -1st.] One who goes in a procession. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 684 The most hlushiess of the 
[eee the most fawning of the addressers, 1854 H. 

Miurer Sch. § Schm, xxiv. (1857) 535 The _processionists 
had a noble dinner in the head inn, 1889 Saé. Rev. 
16 Mar. 305/2 Mr. Booth's processionists and preachers, 


PROCHE, 


Proce’ssionize,v. [f. as prec.+-12E.] intr. 
To go in procession. 

1774 Weston, Mag. 11.489 Triumphant carrs shall roll, and 
minstrels play; We can processionize as wellasthey. 1862 
Sat, Rev. 6 Sept, 277 Eighteen of the incorporated com- 
panies processionized in all their bravery. 1884 Lbid. 
go Aug. 270/1 The liberty of processionizing is not..as sacred 
as the liberty of prophesying. 

Processive (prose'siv), «. rave. [In sense 1, 
ad. F. processif, -ive litigious. In sense 2, £. L. 
process-, ppl. stem of prdcédive to PROCEED: ef, 
med.L, processiv-us (2 1250 in Albertus Magnus).] 

+1, Of the nature of a process or summons (see 
Process sd. 7b); serving to initiate legal pro- 
ceedings. Obs. 

1622 Maaae tr. Aleman's Guzman PAL 11, 242 They fell 
to Law about it, whose bills, and answers, together with 
other writings, processine, justificatine..and infinite other 
the like..came to [ete | € , 

2. Having the quality of proceeding or going 
forward ; progressive. 

1819 CoLeripee in Lzt, Rem. (1836) IL. 378 There can be 
no galaxy in poetry, because it is language, ergo processive 
—ergo every the smallest star must be seen siiely. 1850 
Mrs. Brownmnia Seraphim u. 499 His own Processive 
harmony ..Is sweeping in a choral triumph by. 1866 
Reader 20 Oct. 880 Recognise in its processive and wih 
ing phases the varied animal forms, rising higher and still 
higher in the complexity of their structure up to the advent 
of Man himself, 

Processual (prose'siz4l),a. Roman Law. [ad. 
Latype *processual-is,f, processu-s (s¢-stem) PROCESS 
sb. see -AL.] Pertaining to a legal process. 

1875 Poste Gaius ut. Comm. (ed. 2) 401. The principal 
function of the Adstipulator..seems to have been processual 
agency. 1880 Murgneao Gaius i. § 180 note, ‘hese two 
pars. deal with what has been called necessary or processual 
novation, in contradistinction to the voluntary or conven- 
tional novation described in those immediately preceding. 

| Processus (prose'ss). [L. processus a going 
forward, ndvance, also a projection, process. ] 

1. Anat, = Process 35,12. Obs. exc. as mod.L. 

1653 H. Morse Antid. Ath. u. xii, § 3 (1714) 80 The 
Tunica Arachnoides,.by virtne of its Processus Ciliares 
can thrust forward or draw back that part of the Eye. 1664 
Eveiyn tr. Freart's Archit, 126 Like the processus of a 
bone in a mans leg. 

2. = Process sé, 5 or 6. rare. 

1891 tr. Sabatier’s Pauly. iii. 236 A logical and inevitable 
processus. 

| Procés verbal (prosg verbal). Pl. procés 
verbaux (-bo), Sometimes anglicized as process 
verbal. [F.: see Process and Verba.) A 
detailed written report of proceedings; minutes; 
in Fy. Law, an authenticated written statement 
of facts in support of a criminal or other charge. 

1635 (/7t) A Relation of the Devill Balams ge 
out of the Body of the Mother Prioresse of the Ursuline 
Nouns of Loudun,..with the Extract of the proces verball, 
touching the Exorcismes wrought at Loudun. [1783 Verbal 
process: see Process sb. 4.] 1804 Edin. Rev. Jan, 390 Al 
this was attested in a froces-verbad, signed hy the magistrates 
of the municipality. 1807 Soutney Zsprielia's Lett. It. 
283 The process-verbal of the conference has been printed. 
181g Scott Guy M. x, [To] make up the written report, 
proces verbal, or precognition, as it_is technically called. 
1906 Atheneune 23 June 7732/1 Mr, Somers Clarke wishes 
that the honorary members..could receive the procés-ver~ 
baux in time to communicate their views as to important 
decisions before these are irrevocably carried into effect. 


Prochain, a. (55) Also 5--ein, 6 -ane,-yn. 
[a.F. prochain (profen), prucein (22th ¢, in Hatz.- 
Darm:.), £. proche near:—L. propius adv., compar. 


of prope near.] 

1. Neighbouring, nearest, next. Ods. 

31849 Compl. Scot. Epist. 4 Godefroid of hillon. .deffendit 
his, subiectis of loran, fra his prochane enemeis that. lyis 
contigue about his cuntre. 2555 Inst. Gentleman 1ij, As 
wel against oar prochane and nere enemis, as also in foren 
wars, 1592 WVRLEV Armorie 116 All the prochaine ground 
We rifled, and toth' siege brought what we found. i 

2. Prochain ami, [F. = ‘near friend’: see 
Amt] In Law: /The next friend (NEXT 4. 3d), 
one who is entitled to sue on behalf of an infant or 


a person of unsound mind, 

[1285 Early Stal. frei, (1907) 82 Si ele seit reconeree al 
prochein ami a ki le heritage ne purra decendre pur apruer.] 
1473-3 in Cal. Proc. Chane. Q. Elis. (1830) lH. Pref. 59 
The replicacion of Johan Saunder, by William Cooke, per 

rochein amy, tothe answer and title of John Saunder. 1607 

‘OwsLL Jstterpr., Prochein Amy..is ysed in our common 
Iawe, for him ‘that is next of kin ton childe in his nonage, 
and is in that respect allowed by lawe, to deale for himin the 
managiog of his affaires, 1715 M. Daves Athen, Brit, 1. 

20 For ought I know Fox's Heirs, pet Descent, or even 

is Prochain-amis, might bring their Assize for that Dis- 
seisin, and so re-enter. 1809 Q. Rev. Feb. 103 Hnd such a 
tirade been delivered in Westminster Hall..the Yearned 
Counsel would have been recommended to the care of his 
prochein ami, ? , x 
3. Prockain avoidance [lit, next voidance], a 
power to appoint a minister fo 1 church when next 
it becomes vacant. 31744 in Jacoa Law Dict. 


B. sé. One near of kin, . ) Spee 
¢1520 Wyse Chylde & Emp. Adrian (1 1s That they 
fede MG A aie prochyasaand nereste of hlode. 

+Proche, v. és. [app. cither a palatalized 
form akin to PRoKE v., or due to assimilalion of 


PROCHLORITE. 


froke and broche, Buoacu v. in a similar sense.] 
trans, and fxtr, To prick, pierce, spur. 

(The first quot. is obscure, nnd the word may be different.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1926 For now he proches [Dud/in 
AIS. prokes] for pride & propurly he wedis, For-pi him bose 
to be bett as a barne fallis. sis Scot. Freld 325 in Percy 
Foto 1. 228 ober proched vs with speares & put many 
over that they blood ont brast at there hroken harnish, 
1523 Lp. Brrners Frofss. 1. ccctxiii, 591 The englysshe- 
men and gascoyns proched their horses with their spurres. 

Prochein, var. form of ProcHarn. 

Prochlorite (projkloerait). Afin. [f. Pro-2 
+ CHLoRITE!, on nccount of ‘its being the earliest 
crystallized kind recognized’ (Dana 1868, 502).] 
A species of chlorite, occurring in foliated or 
granular masses of a green colour, translucent or 
opaqne; a hydrous silicate of alumina, iron, and 
magnesia, crystallizing in the monoclinle system. 
Allied to Ripidolite, and so called in Brit. Mus. Cat. 

3867 Amer. Fw. Se. Ser. u. XLV, 258 It is accordingly 
designated. .Prochlorite. 
a85 Prochlorite is crystallographically and optically tike 
clinochlore, 

ll Prochoos (pré0kops). Gr. Antig. [n. Gr. 
npdxoos, Attic mpéxous a jng, pitcher, f. mpoxety to 
pour forth.] <A jag of elegant shape, used for 
pouring water over the hands before meals, 

3850 Lzitcn tr. C. O. Afiller’s Anc. Art § 365 (ed. 2) 457 
The Delian Artemis. .with phial and prochus, stands Decide 
Apollo. 1857 Biacn Anc. Pottery (1858) IL. 94 Another 
jog was the grochoos, with an oval body, talf neck and 
round month, but without a handle, 

Prochordal (prokfidal),a. Zvdryol. [EL Pro-2 
+ Cuorp s6.1+-aL.] Anterior to the notochord. 

3881 Academy 23 Apr. 303 The prochordal part of the 
trabeculae is segmented off from the parachordal part. 

Prochorion: see Pro-% 1. 

Prochronic (prokrp‘nik), a. rare. [f. Pro-2 
+ Gr. xpévos time + -1¢, after chronic.) Pertaining 
lo u period before time began. Hence Prochro-ni- 
cally adv., before the beginning of time. 

3857 Gossz Creation 87 The two creations—..the pro- 
chronic and the diachronic—here unite. fia. 173 It has 
been educed. .prochronically, hy the omnipotent fiat of the 
Creator. ; : 

Prochronism (préwkréniz’m), [f. Pro- 21 
+Gr, xpévos time + -18M: cf. ANACHRONISM. So 
¥. prochronisme (1762 in Acad.).] The referring 
of an event, etc., to an earlier date than the trne 
one. A particular case of ANACHRONISM, q.v. 

@ 1646 J. Grecory Posthumea (1649) 174 An error..herein 
is called Anachronism;. .either saith too much, and that is 
a Prochronism; or toa little, and that is a Metachronism. 
1677 Caay Chronology 1. 1. v. 105 Which seems to be n 
Prochronism of 25 Years. 3838 Archzologia XXVIII. 252 
The prochronisms in these [Towneley] Mysteries are very 
remarkahle,..Caiaphas sings mass. 1899 if A. Grass Cots. 
wold Village (ed. 2) 156 It is mn prochronism to talk of the 
May-fly; for, as a matter of fact, the first ten days of June 
usually coustitute the may-fly season. 

Procidence (pré«-, prp'sidéns). Path. [2. F, pro- 
cidence ‘ a falling downe of a thing out of its place’, 
or ad. L. procidentia (Cels.) in Path. prolapse, f. 

rocidére to fall forward. Often used in L. forin.] 
The slipplng of an organ or structure from its 
normal position; prolapsus. 

s60x Hottano Pliny xx1. xix, Violets have a oliar 
vertue,.to help the procidence or falling downe both of 
tuill and matrice, and to reduce them again into their places, 
1640 E. Curtmeap tr. Ferrand’s Erotigue Melanch. it 15 
These women were trouhled with the Procidence of the 
Matrix. 1824-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 11a This 
[prolapse of the vagina]..may..be a relaxation, procidence, 
prolapse or complete inversion of the organ. 

So Pro‘cident a., falling forward; prolapsed. 

31889 J. M. Duncan Lect, Dis. Womenii, (ed. 4) 7 On her side, 
& woman can easily press out a replaced procident uterus, 
lbid\. He When the patient came to us, the womh was 
Not procident. 

+ Proci‘duous, ¢ Obs. [f. L. procideu-us 
fallen or falling forward or down, f. roctdere : 
see prec. and -ous, and cf. deciduous] Falling 
down or forward from the proper place. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Prociduous, that falls down out of 
his right place. 3657 Tomtinsox Kenox’s Disp. 395 It 
{gum-arahick] represses prociduous eyes, 

+ Pro‘cinct, 56.1 Ods. [ad. med.L. procinct-ns, 
-@ (Du Cange), for L. pracinctus PRECINCT ; see 
Pro-1 3, So OF. procincte, proceinte (13th c.), var- 
jants of fouercetnée: see Puncincr.] = PREctNcT sb. 

a tr. (figden (Rolls) I. 401 In whiche procincte (L. 
In hoc precinctu Wallia) were wonte to be thre courtes. 
1448 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 355 Aboute the 
gardynes and alle the procincte of the fe - 3491 Act 

Hen, VIL, c 31 § x Within the seid Towne of Grete 
ee cemuth and prociocte therof. 1583 in Wdlis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 11. 688 The scite, circuit, ambulance, and 
procinct of the late Priory. 1616 Manis, Abs. af Spalato's 
Atfotives 34 A Prelacie thou hast here..of large procinct, 
and faire reuenue. 182a T. Taviog Apuleius x1. 265 For 
the priest. .shall bear a rosy crown in his right hand, adher- 
ing to the rattle, in the very prociact of the pomp, . 

+Procinct, 54.2 Oss. [ad. L. procinctus, 
vbl. sb. f. procingére to gird up, equip, in phr. 
tn proécinctu in readiness for action.} The con- 
dition of being prepared or equipped; readiness 
for action; only in /# procinct, ready, prepared. 


1g00 Kosendusche's Mic. Phys. 


1411 


e3611 Cuarman [liad xu. 89 And gaue vp each chariot 
and steed To their directors to_be kept, in all procinct of 
warre, There, and on that side of the di €. 21639 Worron 
Let. in Kelty. (1651) 453 Being then in procinct of his 
travels. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 1g Warr he perceav'd, warr 
in procinct, and found Already known what he for news had 
Uhonght ‘To have reported. 176s C. Jounston Reverie 11. 
128 War! War in procinct | The comforts of Greatness. 
1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 815 In short, all Rome, and at 
all times was ‘in procinet’, 

+ Proci‘nct, 2. Od: Also 7 procint. [ad. 
L. procinctus, a pple. of précingétre to gird up, 
equip (Pro-1 1h): cf. suceznct.] Ready, prepared. 

1618 M. Bagger Horsemanshif 1. xzxiii. 98 Many things are 
now become nocent and bortfull to man, which at the first 
was prociat and seruiceable to him. 16a3 Cockeram, 
Procint, readie. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 11. 21 (MS.) 
And from a bubbling fount, procinet and pure, Takes proper 
portion and dilutes the dranght, 

Procinctive (prosivgktiv), @. rare [f L. 
procinet-, ppl. stem of procingdre : see Procincr a.) 
? That girds itself for action. i 

384: Alackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 To neither of thess does 
the procinctive future belong. f 

+ elsion, Obs. [ad. L. précisién-em, n. of 
aclion from précidére to cut short in front, f. Pro-1 
1 f+cedére to cut.] A cutting short in front. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet, 213 The shortnesse of thi 
Prepuce,..whether it be originat, or adscititious hy an arti- 
ficial procision of it. 

ck: see Proc. Prockesy, obs. f. Proxy. 

t+ Proclai-m, sd. 06s. rare. [f. Procuaim v. 
So F, proclame, med.L. préciama a proclamation.] 
The action of proclaiming; proclamation. 

31535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. (Rotls) 11.12 Quhen the herald 
had maid his proclame, He tuke his leif, & syne he sped 
him hame. 1788 T. Tayioa Proclus l. DisserL 6a Axioms 
derive all their authority from intrinsic epecobe bos and 
not from public proclaim, 1820 Kuats //yperion 1. 130 
yore of soft proclaim, and silver stir Of strings in hollow 
shells. 

Proclaim (proklzm), v. (ME. proclame, ad, 
L. proclam-are to cry out (esp. before a judge, in 
one’s defence): see PRo-! and Cham v, (whence 
altered to the present spelling). Cf. F. proclamer 
(549 in Hatz.-Darm,). 

l. ¢rans. To make official announcement of 
(something), by word of mouth in some public 
place; also, to cause this to be done by officers 
or agents. The object may be a sb. or clanse, 

¢x400 Maunorv, (1839) Prol. a He wil make it to ben 
eryed & pronounced in the berclod place of a town; so 
pat the thing pat is proclam amy enealy strecche to 
alle reies. ¢1450 Jferlin 577 The pardon that the 
legat hadde graunted and proclaymed thourghall cristindom. 
B Covenpare 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 He caused it pro- 
clamed thorow out all his empyte. 1596 DacayMece tr. 
Leslie's s1ist. Scot, v. 290 1n haist the Nobilitie proclames 
a conuentioune in Skune, to sett another in his place. 1667 
Mitton P. £.4 754 The winged Haralds.. with.. Trumpets 
sound..proclaim A solemn Conncel forthwith to be held At 
Pandemonium, | r7aa Wottaston Nelig. Nat. vi. 143 A 
lic is a3 much a lie, when it is whis a3 when it is pro- 
claimed at the market-cross. 1853 J. H. Newman H1s2, 
Sk. (3873) IL. 1. di, 92 His titles were proclaimed by the 
voice of heralds and the applause of the Moslem. | 1859 
Tennyson £atd 552 Then Yniol’s nephew, after trumpet 
blown,.. proclaim'd, ‘ Advance and take, as fairest of the 
fair..The prize of beanty ‘. e 

b. Zo proclaim war: to make public declara- 
tion of war agatis/ another power (formerly also 
with deftween, fo) ; to declare war. So ¢o proclaim 


peace. 
1496-7 Act 32 Hen. Vil, €. 1a § 6 Yf Warre be reared 


levyed and_proclaymed betwene the seid realmes. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. tian .. proclameth 
warre to the Duke of Saxons people. 1606 G. W[oopcocke} 


fltst. lostine wt, 11 Sodainly they proclaimed open Warres 
against the Megarenses. 1617 Moavson /érm. 1. 185 A 
rench Gentleman ..the same day had there proclaimed 
Peace. 1771 Funius Lett. \xiv. (1820) 326 The executive 
power proclaims war and peace. 1862 Lp. Buoucnam Brit, 
Const, App. it. 411 The King in England can proclaim war, 
but without the sanction of Parliament his proclamation 
must immediately be retracted. 
ce. To publish (the banns of marrlage); also 
(Se.) to eran aees the parties: cf. 2¢. 

1588 in R. M. Fergusson Alex. Hume (1899) 382 Johnne 
..and Margaret..desyrit me..to proclame the said persones 
in this paroche kirk according to the order. 1596 Suaxs. 
Tam. re 11. ii. 26 Hee'll wooe a thousand, point the day 
of marriage .. and proclaime the banes. 19773 Enrsnixe 
fnsi, Law Scot. i vi. § 10, 88 The council of Trent.. 
ordained bans to be proclaimed on three successive holidays, 
in the parish church or churches of he peveces contracting; 
and this canon was adopled by our first Reformers, and 
hath been ever since observed by our church. 1893 New 
Eng. Dict.s.v, Cry vb. 5d, To proctaim the marriage banns 
of. 1898 79t-Bits 2 Oct. x/x The minister, after proclaiming 
the baans of matrimony belween a young couple [etc.}. 4 

td. Law. Zo proclaim a fine: to rend a fine in 
open court in order to make it more public and less 
liable to be levied by fraud or covin: see FINE sd.1 6, 

1483-4 Act 1 Rich. /21,¢.7 § 1 Pe lustices of Assisez..do 
rede & proclayme the seid fyne Rall and solemply in 
every thelr Cession of Assises to be holde the same yere. 
1489 Act 4 Hen, Vil, c.24., 
Bracnstone Comm, 11. xxi. 352. 

2. To make official announcement of or concern- 
ing (a person or thing). a. With complement. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. iv. xxii. 50 For this victory his 


1588-9 Act 31 Elis. c. 2. 1766 | 


PROCLAIMED. 


knyghtes proclaymed hym Emperour. 624. vi. eluxv. 192 
‘They. -cdiueved the sayd .ii. children vato the cytie a 
Ferrer, and there cro and proclaymed theym for kynges. 
issa Act 4 ffen, VIL, c. 20 Preamble, e Archbold 
Armestrong wich was proclaymed a Rebel to the Kyng and 
Realme o' omens a@ig48 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 
245 At this Parliament the kyog was Proclaymed kyng of 
Irelands, whiche name his predecessors neuer had. 3741 
Mroo.eton Cicero 1. 1. 145 [They] loudly and universally 

roclamed Cicero the first Consul. 1858 Faoune Hist. Eng. 

ML. xiv. 204 When he found himself proclaimed a traitor. 

b. Without complement: Short for ‘1o proclaim 

(a person) as a rebel or outlaw’, Also non- 
officially: To denounce (a person or thing). 

1se0-20 Dungan Poems lxxxii. 67 And gar 3onr merchan- 
dis be discreit, That na_extortiounes be, proclaime All 
fraud and cchame. 1603 Swans. Afcas. for Af. 1. iv, 151, | 
will proclaime thee Angelo,..Lle tell the world aloud What 
mano thou art. 3605 — Lear 1, iit 1,1 heard my selfe pro- 
claim‘d, And by the happy hollow of a Tree, E’'scap'd the 
hunt. 1797 Blas. Rancuere /talian ix, 1 know and will 
ge to the world. ‘ 

to. To are public nolice of (something) as 

lost or found; to give public notice of a marriage 
between (parties): see 1c. Ods. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng, u. li. (1638) 157 Where beasts 
euny Bway.., and they be taken up and proclaimed. 

. To proclaim the accession of (n sovereign). 

1714 Lavy M, W. Montacu Let. to W. Montagu 9 Aug., 
1 went..to-day to see the King proclaimed. 1849 Macautay 
ffist. Eng. v. 1. 588 On the morning of the twentieth of 


| June he was bale in the market place of Taunton. 


1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § a. 354 The new sovereign was 


| proclaimed on Edward's death. 


@. To place (a district, country, etc.) under legal 
restrictions by proclamation: sfec. under the pro- 
visions of the various Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Acts of 1881 and following years. 

188: [see Paoctaimen a]. 1885 Daily Tel. 29 Oct. 5/2 In 
the interest of trade we stamp out other diseases of animals, 
not scrupling to ‘proclaim’ whole counties, and pot the 
community to serious inconvenience for the general good. 
388: Times 28 July & Every part of Ireland is proclainied. 

- To denounce or prohibit by proclamation ; 
to forbid publicly or openly. 

3888 Sat, Nev. 14 Apr. 444/20, meet me by moonlight alone, 
Since our meetings by day are preckaimed 

3. transf. To declare publicly; to make known 
aloud or openly ; to publish. Const. ns in 1, 2a. 

1390 Gower Con. IL1. 179 Whanne he made a governour.. 
He wolde ferst enquere his name, And let it openly proclame 
What man he were, or evel or good. 1560 Daus tr. Siler 
dane's Comm 337, They hane openly proclaimed that 
nothing be said m misse against him. 1577 HANMEa Aac. 
Ecel. Hist. (1619) 203 {t shall be expedient that these our 
writings be enerie where proclaimed. 1665 BovLe Occas. 
Refi., Disc. (1848) 61 1f..the Man is happy whose sins God 
is pleas'd to cover; what may that Man be accounted 
whose Graces he vouchsafes to proclaim? 1764 Go.osm. 
Trav, 66 The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone Boldly 
proclaims that happiest spot his own. 1784 Cowrea Task 
v. 857 In vain thy creatures testify of thee, Till Thou pro- 
claim thyself. 1867 J. Maatinzau £ss. 11. 3 Sir John 
Herschel... proctaims the need of a better logic. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, v. § 5. 250 He proclaims a righteous life to be 
better than a host of Indulgences, 1875 Jowstt Plato (ed. 2) 
1. 164 You proclaim in the face of Hellas that you are a 


ia . : 
. fig. Of things: To make known or manifest ; to 
intimate, prove. 

1997 NMooxza Lect. Pol. v. liii. § 2 The true beliefe which 
maketh a man happie proclaymeth ioiatly God and man. 
1602 Suaua, Ham. 1. i, 72 The Apparel] oft proclaimes 
the man. 1611 — Wint, 7. v. ii. 42 Many other Eui- 
dences, proclayme her,..to be the Kings Danghter. a 1678 
Maave.t Bermudas 28 He..makes the hollow seas, that 
roar, Proclaim the ambergris on shoar. c 2704 Paton Henry 
aye 242 His steps proclaim no lover's haste. 1757 

nay Bard in. ii, Her eye proclaims her of the Briton- 
Line, | 1813 Scorr Rokeby 1 vii, Then did his sitence long 
proclaim A struggle betweeo fear and shame, : 

5. intr. To make proclamation or public an- 
nonacement. 4. and fig. 

x70 Matosy Arthur vin. xxxix. pe He proclamed 
inal Cornewaile of alle theaduentures of thesetwo knyghtes; 
so was hit openly knowen. 1603 Snaxs. Alzas. for MM, 1. 
iv. 27 But that her tender shame Will not proclaime against 
her maiden losse, How might she tongue me? 

Hence Proolai-ming vd/. sé. and fp/.a, Whence 
Proclai-mingly adv., in » way that proclaims or 
announces, 

3588-9 Act 31 Elis. c. 2 Scarclye one daye in euerie Terme 
can be ated fae the proclaymynge of Fynes. a 1716 Soutn 
Sern, (1727) V1. xi. 372 Is not the Piety and Obedience of 
our Lives # proselenes of God to be our King? 1880 G. 
Maragoitn /ragic Com. iv. (59%) 49 Not the less were they 
proclaimingly alight and in fulf blaze. 

Proclai‘mant. vere—*. [f. Procuaim v.+ 
eANT: cf. clatmant.] A proclaimer. 

1847 E. Baonte Wuthering Heights xii, | was spared the 
pain of being the first proclaimant of her flight. 

Proclaimed (projkizi'md), #//.a.  [-Ep1.] 

1. Publicly and officially annonnced; publicly 
declared ; designated in a proclamation. ; 

1603 Dexuer Wonderful? Veare Cj, The holesome receipt 
of a proclaymed King. 168: E. Muaray State ireland 

7 Bryan Micardle, a proclaimed Tory. 1826 Soutney 

tnd. Excl. Angl. 526 Trained up in such a principle of 
proclaimed intolerance. ’ 

2. Of a district: Placed by proclamation under 
special legal restrictions ; of a meeting, elc.: Pro- 
hibited by proclamation. See Procuars v. 2, f. 
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PROCLAIMER. 


81 Ina proclaimed district a 
person shall not carry or have any arms or ammunition 
save as authorised by the conditions set forth in the pro- 
clamation herein-after mentioned. 1882 dan. Reg. 65 Lhe 
hill proposed that in proclaimed districts the police should 
have power to search for implements of crime. 

Proclaimer ee [f. as prec. + -ER}.] 
One who proclaims or publicly announces. 

1548 Unair Evasm. Par. Luke tii. 29 The kyngdome of 
heauen. .wherof Jhon the soonne of Zacharie was chosen and 
specially appuincted to bee an aa preacher, and proclamer. 
1579 Fuuxe dfeskins's Part.27 Hee chai eth the proclamer 
with slaundering their Churche. 1604 Hiexon Wks. L 522 
Spreaders ahroad and proclaimers of Gods truth, 1671 
Minton P. R. t 18 Now had the great Proclaimer wit 
a voice More awful then the sound of Trumpet, cri’d 
Repentance. 1879 Mactzaa Sf. Mark xiv. 158 The Cele- 
brant or Proclaimer of the Feast. ‘ 

b. spec. The official who proclaims the number 


drawn in a lottery. P 

1775 in Hone Every-day Bk. (1827) U1. 1464 The proclaimer 
is not ta suffer [the boy who draws the tickets]..to leave 
the wheel without being first examined hy the manager. 

Proclamation (preklamé fon). [a. F. pro- 
clamation, OF. -acion (1370 in Godefroy Compi.), 
ad. L. proclamation-em,n. of action from proclamare 
to Procuarm.} Ripe s 

1. The action of proclaiming ; the official giving 
of public notice. 

(1383 Act 7 Rick. I/,c. 6 Que chescun Viscont Dengle- 
terre soite tenuz decy en avant en propre persone de faire 
proclamacion de mesme lestatut quatre foitz eal € 1420 
} Lype. Assembly of Gods 43 Then was there made a pro- 
clamasion, In Plutoys name commaundyd silence .. ‘That 
Diana and Neptunus myght haue audience, 1532 CromwELt 
in Merriman Life § Lett. (1902) 1. 349 It hathe not ben 
seen nor herd that any Subiecte..sholde presume to make 
proclamacion within this your realme but onelie in your 
graces Name. 1596 Suaxs. Alerch. V. iv, i. 436 The dearest 
ring in Venice will I gine you, And finde it out by ee 
tion, 21651 CaALnERwoon Hist, Kirk (1843) LL. 348 An edict 
was published by open proclamatioun, that no man sett 
furth, or read anie of these fibells. 1769 Buaxe Pres. St, 
Nat, Wks. 11. 139 The writsare issued... A proper space must 
be given for proclamation and for the election. 1797 Zxcyct. 
Brit, (ed. 3) 1X. 6585/1 To prevent bigamy and incestnous 
marriages, the church has introduced proclamation of banns, 
1864 Bavce Holy Rom, Enip. ix. (1875) 151 Intestine feuds 
were repressed by the proclamation of a public peace. 

b. spec, The public and formal announcement of 
the accession of a king or ruler; the fact of being 
proclaimed king. 

1593 Staxs. 3 fen. VI,ww. vii. 7a Sound Trumpet, Edward 
shal be here proclaim'd: Come, fellow Souldior, make thou 
proclamation. 1840 ‘THiatwat Greece VII. lix. 329 Plutarch 
says that his troops received his rival's proclamation with 
shouts of applause. 

c. The action of denouncing by a public notice, 
or of declaring a person to be outlawed, a thing 
to be illegal, a district to be under legal restriction, 
etc,; the fact of heing so proclaimed ; pipers: 

1561 T. Nonron Cafvin's Inst, 1. 18 The miraculous 
working, that God preserned the tables of his conenant 
from the bloody proclamations of Antiochus. 1605 SHaks. 
Lear v. iii, 183 The bloody proclamation to escape That 
follow’d me so neere..taught me to shift Into a mad-mans 
tags, 1881 Act 44 & 45 Vict. c.§ § 2 Any such proclamation 
[of a county or district] may set forth the conditions and 
regulations under which the carrying or having of arms or 
ammunition is authorised. 1887 Spectator a7 Aug. 1138 The 

roclamation of the League by the Government under the 

rimes Act, 

2. That which is proclaimed, cither as to its 
substance or its form; a formal ordcr or intimation 
issued by the sovereign or other legal authority, 
and made public either by being announced by 
a herald, or by being posted up in public places. 

In Eng. List. oles esp. to decrees issued hy the 
sovereign, in the 16th and 17th centuries, hy which it was 
sought to legislate without the assent of Parliament. 
141g Ean or Camar. in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. 1. 45 As 
for ic forme of a proclamacyon wych schulde hadde bene 
cryde in ye Erle name, as [t]he heyre to the Corowne of 
Ynglond ageyns 30w, my lege lord. 1494 Fasvan Chron. 
Vi. ccxvil, 235 The duke..made his ipoclanieeyons & cryes, 
that no man shulde..do any force to the people. 1545 Re % 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 12 Ordourit and furnest eftir the 
forme and tenour of the proclamationis direct hernpon. 
1613 Suaxs. Har, VII, 1, iii, 17, I heare of none but the 
new Proclamation, That's clapt n the Court Gate, 1671 
Lanv M, Beane in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, A Pp. Ve 
23 They say the King hath pnt out a Proclamation to farbid 

erades, 1796 Swirt Guéliver 1, i, A proclamation was 
s00n issued to forbid it, upon pein of death, 1832 MAcauLay 
Ess. Burghley (1887) 241 She [Elizabeth] assumed the 

ower of legislating hy means of proclamations. 1863 H. 

x Justit. b v.27 Proclamations. .are usually issued in 
pursuance of Orders in Council. 1875 Tasweit LANGMEAD 
Eng. Const. Hist, (1890) 398 The King (Henry VI1T} then 
appealed to Parliament to give to his Proclamations the 
force of.statutes. /did. 580 [Under Chas. I} In lien of Acts 
of Parliament, Royal Proclamations .. were issued from 
time to time and declared to have the force of laws. 1881 
[see Prociaimen aj. 

+3. Law, a. Proclamation of a fine: see quot. 
1607 and Procnam v. 1d. Obs. 

1483-4 Act 1 Rich. I//, c. 7 § 2 The lustices of Peas..do 
make open and solempe proclamacion of the seid fyne in 
iiij generall Cessions of Peas to be holden the same yere. 
3489 Act 4 Hen. VI, c. 24. 1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 2. 1607 
Cowei /nterpr., Proclamation of a Finé, is a notice openly, 
and solemnly gitren at all the Assises that shall be holden 
in the Countie within one yeare after the ingrossing of the 
fine, ..and these proclamations be made vpon transcripts of 


1881 Act {tt & 45 Vict.c. 
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the fine, sent by the lustices of the Common plees, to the 
Lustices of Assise, and the Tustices of peace. 1766 Brack 
STONE Comut. 11. App. 16 - 

+b. Proclamation of rebellion: see quots. Obs. 

x Caweur Interpr., Proclamation of rebellion, is a 
publike natice given by the officer, that a maa nat ag earing 
vpon a Sué pera, nor an attachment in the Starre ber 
or Chauncerie, shalbe reputed a rebell, except he render 
himselfe by a day CP . 1670 Brount Law Diet. s.v., 
Proclamation of Rebetlion is a Writ so called, wherehy 
publick notice is given, where a Man, not appearing [etc., 
as above]. = P é 

+4. transf. Open declaration; manifestation ; 
favourable or unfavourable notice. Ods, 

1574 Hettowrs Guenara’s Fam, Ep. (1577) 153 Vpon that 
day, that the gentleman doth begin to hourde vp money, 
from thence foorth, be putteth his fame in proclamation. 160r 
Suaxs. A's IVelé), iii. 180 Tauention is asham’d Against 
the proclamation of thy Paces To say thou doost not 
ae 1607 ‘oveneua Kev. Trag. u. 1i, Here a Dame, 

‘unning, nayles lether-bindges to a dore To aucide pro- 
clamation. 

5. Comb.: + proclamation-horn, a horn blown 
to call pnblic attention before making proclama- 
tion; proclamation hour, an hour fixed by pro- 
clamation for some specified purpose; e.g. for 
retiring within doors; proclamation money (in 
N. Amer. Colonles), coin valued according to a 
table prescribed in a proclamation of Q, Anne on 
18 June, 1704, in which the Spanish dollar of 
17% dwt, was to be rated at six shillings in all the 
colonies; proclamation-print, the type used in 
a printed proclamation; proclamation writ, 
a writ directing a proclamation to be made. 

1868 G, Srernens Runic 
Cornncopiz, or.. Drinking or*Proclamation-Harns, or Horns 
of Ceremony now exist. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 18 Aug. 5/3 
Du pests acknowledged that he had been in the company 
of Gano and Cordua at night after *proclamation hours. 
19735 N. Yersey Archives X1. 432, 1 da hereby promise ta 
Pay tothe said Discoverer the Sum of Thirty Paunds, *Pro- 


clamation Money, 1748... Llampshire Prov. Papers (1871) | 


Vv. ps His Majesty has recommended that my salary shonid 
he fixed and Paid in Sterling ar Proclamation money. £772 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 86/1 The general assembly .. hath 
passed a bill for emitting 60,000/. proclamation money in 
pe er bills of credit. 1795 Gouv. Marais in Sparks Life ¢ 

vit. (1832) 1. 72, 4o shillings each per day, Proclamation 
money. 1896 Hor. Waite Money § Banking 15-16 Six 
shillings was considered by the home government a fair 
average of the various colonial valuations of the Spanish 
dollar. This valuation came ta be known by the term pro- 
clamation money, or proc. money. 1sga Nasue &. Pentlesse 
Wks. (Grosart) II, 25 The Kitchin.. was no bigger chan 
the Cooks roome in a ship, with a little court chimney, about 
the compasse of a Parenthesis in *proclamation-print. 1863 
H. Cox /nstit, 1. iv.17 The tenor of them [the Acts] was 
affixed to “proclamation writs, and directed by the sheriffs 
to be proclaimed as law in their counties. 

Hence Proclama‘tion v. (vans. nonce-wa., to 
force or coerce by proclamations. 

1864 Athenzum & Oct. 459/2 If religious disputaats had 
been ‘ proclamationed ° into silence. 

+Proclama:tor. Ods. [a. L. praclimator 
one who cries ont or proclaims, agent-n. f. procla- 
médre to PRocLaim.} One who proclaims or makes 
a public announcement; sZec. an officer of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

1650 Husazat Pill Formality 64 Ministers..were.. pros 
clamators of new engagements. 1658 Practick Part of pane 
3 The Proclamator of the Court ; the Keeper of the Court. 
1684 E. Cuamace.ayne Pres, St. Eng. 11, (ed. 15) tor He is 
also by inheritance Proclamator of the Conrt of Common 
Pleas. 1712 Agautnnor John Bult t. xi, Fees to Judges, 
puisne Judges, Clerks,..Under Clerks, Proclamators [etc. }. 

Proclamatory (projkle-matari), 2. [f. L. 
proclamdtor: sce prec. and -ORY. 

1. That proclaims or makes public annonncement. 

1636 Jacuson Creed vit. xii. § 11 Hee uttered it, voce 
magna, with a proclamatory voice. 1830 Wester. Rev. 
Oct. 452 The honaurahle.. gentleman would of course make 
a speech declaratory and_proclamatory of his disinterested- 
ness, 1884 S¢. Yanes’ Gas. 1 May 8/1 The thunder of the 
proclamatary cannon. i 

2. Of, pertaining to, like, or of the nature of 
a proclamation. 

1853 G. J. Caviry Las Alforjas 1. 90, I wrote..a short 
notice in the fly-leaf of my pocket-book, setting forth, in 
proclamatory style, ‘wha [ was, and what was ta be done 
with my body, in case it shauld be found’. 1882 T, Hanoy 
Two on Tower Xi. iv. 5 To make due preparation for a 
wedding of ordinary publicity. .with..a bonfire, and other 
of those proclamatory accessories. " 

Procli‘ne, v. rare. [ad. L. prdclina-re to lean 
forward, f. gro, Pro-1+4-clinare, = Gr. Alv-ev to 
bend.J] infty. To lean forward; in Dia/ling 
= INCLINE v. 10b. 


7 Eneyel. Brit, V1. 1358/1 Inclining dials.. were further 
istinguished as reclining when leaning backwards from an 
observer, proclining when leaning forwards. 


Proclitic (pro,kli-tik), a.and sb. Grant. [ad. 
mod.L. procliticus (Hermann, 1801), f. Gr. *xpo- 
eAurixds, £. ampoxalvery, f, mpd, PRo-2 + xdrfvay (see 
prec.), after Gr. éyxdcrixds Encurtic. So F, pro- 
clitique.) 

A. adj. In Greek Gram., used of a monosyllabic 
word that is so closely attached in pronunciation 
to the following word as to have no accent of its 
own; hence, generally, used of a word in any 


PROCLIVOUSNESS. 


language, which in pronunciation is attached to 
the following stressed word, as in an ou‘nce, as 
soon, al hone, for nobody, to co:mprehe nd, 

1846 Key Lat. Gram. p. ix, The term proclitic is adopted 
fram Hermann’s treatise: ‘De emendanda ratione Graccac 
Grammaticae '. = 

B. sd. A proclitic word. 

The proclitics in Greek are certain forms of the article, 
viz. 6,9, ai, at; and certain adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, viz. éx, év, cis, ef, ob (obx), ais. 

1864 in Weaster. 1874 Key Language v. 72, éx and atx 
are nat in themselves words but always attached as pro- 
clitics to that which follows. 1893 Sonnenscuemn in Class. 
Rev. Mar. 1358/2 Why? *. the preposition is a prociitic... 
Hence he finds himself compelled ta say that modo € Dauo 
is equivalent to a single word like réciibare. 


Proclitve, a. Obs. or arch, [a. obs. F. pro- 


| clive (16th c. in Littré), or ad. L. prdcliv-is (also 


Mon. 1. 32 Neither of these | 


-vs) sloping, descending, inclined, prone, £. £79, 
Pro-11 b+ clivus a slope.) 

+1. Slopingsteeply forwardsand downwards. Ods. 

1524 Pace Let. to Hen. VIII in Strype Eccl. Alem. (1721) 
I. ae xi. 20 The Montens [were] so proclive in descence. 
31606. G. Wlooncocke] Hist. Justine xxiv. 90 ‘The temple.. 
is scituat vpon the Mount Parnassus, on the top of a cliffe 
from euery side and procline steep down. 

2. a, Of persons: Inclined, prone, disposed ; 
having a proclivity or inclination fo or éowards any 
course or action. 

1836 BeLtenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 120, The ingine of 
man is mair proclive and reddy to evil werkis than to gud. 
1549 Latimer ist Sern. bef Edw. Vi (Arb) 34 A woman is 
frayll and procliue vnto all euels. 1601 B. Jonson Ze. Man 
in Hum, (Qa. 1)it. ii, As that land or nation best doth thriue, 
Which to smooth-froated is most procline. 26x 
Speen Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vili. § 44 They incensed the Pope 
(too procliue of himselfe ta set forth his owne greatnessc). 
1706 Bavnann in Sir J. Floyer Hot § Cokd Bath, 1. (1709) 
234 People were generally Faint, and proclive to Sweat. 

b. Of things: Leading or tending towards some 
course or action (usually one considered bad). 

1963 Foxe 4. § Al. 55/1 Howe muche more prone and 
procline I sawe the waye to hurt. 1653 Gatakea Vind. 
Annot. Fer. o6 Astrologie..doth pave a plain and proclive 
path to Idolatry. 

3. Headlong, hasty, forward. 

1609 B, Jonson Case ts Altered 1. iv, A foolish fellow, some- 
what proclive and pay 1856 Mas. Brawninc Aur, Leigh 
in. 756 In measure ta the proclive weight and rush Of His 
inner nature, mE, 

Hence + Procli'veness, proclivity. 

1623 T. Scor flighw. God 73, 1 speake nat of them, which 
may pretend their excuse from the fraylty of our natures, 
and our proclmencs ta sin. 1638 Fenzt. Conf. (1657) 298 
The procliveness of mans nature to plunge into former sins. 

Procli-vitous, 2. rare. [f next + -ovs: cf 
calamitous.) Steep. 

1859 R. F. Buaton Centr. Afr. in Frnt. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 
104 Many of the ascents and descents are so proclivitous 
that donkeys must be relieved of their loads. a 

Proclivity (prokli-viti). [ad. L. prdcéivitas 
a tendency, propensity, {. prdclivis: see PROCLIVE 
and -1ry, and cf. F. droclivité (1603 in Godef.).] 

1. A condition of being inclined to something; an 
instance of such condition ; inclination, predisposi- 
tion, tendency, leaning, propensity. Const. ¢o 
or éowards some action, habit, or thing; also /o do 
something; esp. said of what is evil. a 

axgox H. Suita Wks. (1867) II. 421 He hath na proclivity 
or willingness of himself ta come, 1594 R. Asuuey tr. Loys 
de Roy 77, Iniqnitie of nature, ani proclinitie vnto vice. 
@ 1639 Warman Life Dk. Buckkm. in Relig. (1651) 76 
To which lessons he had such a dextrous proclivity, as 
his teachers were fain to restrain his forwardness, 1651 
Hoppes Govt. & Soc. i. § 12. 13 This naturall proclivity of 
men, ta hurt each ather. zat R. Kein tr, 7. 2 Kempis 
Solit. Soul xiii. 202 Known unto thee it is, how great a 
Proclivity there is in my Nature ta fall. 1813 Syp. Smita 
IVks. (1850) 218 Persons..found with such a pod to 
servitnde. 1864 H. Spencer Princ, Biol. 1. iv.§ 65, 181 he 
vitalized molecules composing the tissues, show their pro- 
clivity towards a particular arrangement. 1876 Bristows 
The. & Pract. Med, (1878) 142 A proclivity to catch cold, 

b. adsol. ’ . 

1649 Jer. Tavuon Gt. Exemp. Disc. ili. § 2 The mastering 
of their first Appetites..lessening the proclivity of habits. 
1656 Hoaags Lid, Necess. § Chance (1841) 08 That which 
he calls a necessity, is na more but a proclivity. 1708 in 
Fowler /ist. C. C. C.(O. H. S.) 263 Persons with Jacobite 
proclivities, 1879 M. Pattison Milton i. 6 The tutarto whom 
the young Milton was consigned was specially noted for 
Arminian proclivities. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VM11. 770 
The family proclivity is only..a local tissue proclivity. 

+2. A steep slope; an acclivity. Ods. 

164g Evenyn Afent. 7 Feh., We alig ted, crawling up the 
rest af the proclivity with great difficulty. . 

Proclivous (projklai-vas), a [£ L. proclio-us 
(see PROCLIVE) + -oUS.] 

1. Inclining downwards. raze. 

17a7 in Batvey vol. 13. ’ 

2. Inclined or sloping forward: applied to teeth 
inclined nearly in the line of the axis of the jaw, as 
the inferior canine teeth of the hippopotamus. 

[1858 Mayne Expos. Let, Procttous [Lat.]; so in Syd. 
Soc, Lex.) 1890 Cent, Dict., Proctivous. ‘ 

Hence Procli-vousness, proclivity. vare. 

1797 Baitey vo}. U1, Proclivousness, inclination down: 
wards, propensity. 

memial: see PRo- 3 2. 


PROCGLIA. 


|| Proceelia (prosflit). Anat, Pl.-iew. foes 

L. (Wilder), ££ Gr. mpd, Pro-2+xo:Ala a hollow: 
cf, Canrao.] A prosencephalic ventricle ; either 
of the lateral ventricles of the brain. 

3882 Witper & Gace Anat. Techn. 485 Procetia ..the 
lateral cavity of the prosencephalon, communicating through 
the porta with the aula and thus with the platetrope, and 
with the mesal series of corli, 1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Procoslian (prosfliin), a. (sd.) [In sense 1, 
f. mod.L. Jrocefa (f. Gr. mpd, PRro-2 + xoid-os 
hollow) +-an; in sense 2, f. prec. +-AN.] 

1. Anat. and Zool. a, =PRooetous. b, Having 
proccelons vertebree; pertaining to the Proce/ia, 
a suborder of Crocod#/ia including all the extant 
and recent crocodiles; also as 56. a crocodile of this 
suborder. 

31854 R. Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 1. Org. 
Nat. 195 The vertebra are ‘proceelian’. /érd. 199 The 
vertebree of the trunk havo the same proccelian character, 
&e. with the cup anterior and the ball behind, 

2. Anat, Of or pertaining to the proccelie or 
prosencephalic ventricles, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Procmlous (prosilas), a. Comp. Anat. [f. 
Pro-# + Gr, xoid-os hollow + -ovs: see prec.] 
Concave or cupped in front: applied to vertebrae} 
distinguished from opisthocalous and amphicalous. 

1870 Roteston Anine. Life Introd. 50 The anterior sur- 
faces of these centra have the procoelous appearance, 1872 
Nicnorson Palzont. 347 The dorsal vertebra: are * pro- 
coelous’ or concave in front. a Mivart Elem, Anat. 39 
The ball may be post-axial in each vertebral body, a structure 
termed prococlous, and found in existing crocodiles. 

l| Pro confesgo: sce Pro. 

Proconsul (provkgns#l).  [a. L. priconsul, 
from the earlier phrase Ard consule ‘(one acting) 
for the consul’: see Pro-1 4 and Consut.] 

1. Rom, Hist. An officer who acting as governor 
or military commander in a Roman province dis- 
charged the duties and had most of the authority 
of a consul; in the later republic the office was 
almost always held by an ex-consul; under the 
emperors, the governor of a senatorial province. 

“ng Wveitr Acts aiii. 7 A fals prophete, Jew,..that was 
with the proconsal Sergius Poul, prudeot man, 1 34-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 173 They were denicte after that in 
Apulea by Marchus the proconsul of Rome. 1 Etvor 
Gov. t. ix, He (Marcus Antoninus] aduanced hym [Proculus} 
to be proconsul, 1611 Suaks. Cyond, ut. vii. 8 He creates 
Lucius Pro-Consull. 16ga NzepHam Sedden's Mare Cl. 83 
The spatious province of the Proconsul of Asia. 1781 Grsnow 
Dect. & F. xvii, UL. 36 The proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, which was yielded to the 
remembrance of their ancient dignity, 1844 ‘T'uirtwau. 
Greece VIM. Ixiv. 275 ‘The proconsul, P. Sempronins.. 
endeavoured to rouse the adjacent Hifyrian tribes against 
Macedonia, 1 Ramsay Lett. to Seven Ch. ix. 97 The 

rovincial administration exercised the fall authority of the 

omao Empire, delegated to the Proconsul for his year of 
office. ig. 1§83 Stusses Anat. Adus. i. (1879) 61 Our 
Procoasul, and chief Provost, Christ Tesus. 

b. transf. Applied rhetorically to a governor 
of a modem dependency, colony, or conquered 


province. 

In the earlier period of the French Revolution the title 
was borne by certain commissioners who accompanied the 
revolutionary armies in ep rgce departments, etc. 

1827 Scotr Napoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 1X. 277 Another 
ie in proconsul. 2841 Macautay £ss.,, IV. Lastings 

1887) 684 Such was the aspect with which the great Pro- 
Consul presented himself to his judges. 1864 Trevetvan 
Compet. Wallah (1866) 125 It is a fine thing to see a homely 
old pro-consul retiring from the government of a region a3 
large as France and Austria together, with a clear con+ 
science and a sound digestion. 1893 McCartay Red 
Diamonds 1. 2 The poets and proconsuls who made the 
Hanoverian rule illustrious, 

2. (pro-consul.) A deputy consul (Consux 8). 

1804 Nexson in Nicolas Disg. (1846) VI, 87 Had the 
Dey yielded this point..1 should have had no difficulty in 
placing a Pro-Consul at Algiers... should have appointed 
Mr. MeDonough Consul fro tempore. 

Proconsular (prokp'nsizlai), a. [ad. L. pr 
cousuldr-is; see prec. and -AR1,] 

1, Of or pertainiag to a Roman proconsul. 

« 1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet, xii. 89 He was invested 
with Proconsular Authority for the more contentfully per- 
acting this Tax. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. a)s.v. Tilbury, 
The 4 proconsular ways made in Britain by the Romans 
crossed each other in this town. 1854 Convarare & H. St. 
Paul (1862) 1. xii, 391 Gallio is seated on that proconsular 
chair from which judicial sentences were pronounced by the 
Roman magistrates, 1904 W. M. Ramsav Lett, to Seven Ch. 
xxii, 297 The Christians were tried in the proconsular courts. 

b. transf. Of or pertaining to a medieval or 
modern provincial governor. 

1798 Her. M. Wutiams Switzerland I. xiv. 200 Stung 
into disobedience hy some act of proconsular tyranny, they 
took up arms against their sovereign, 

2, Of a province: Under the administration of 
a Roman proconsul. 

Proconsular Asia, the Roman province of Asia, including 
the districts of Mysia, Lydia, ia, and Phrygia, the 
western part of Asia Minor; the ‘Asia’ of the New 
Testament. 

3685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. Acts xix. 10 The Gospel 
Was spread through all Asia proconsular.- 1832-4 De 
Quixcey Casars V 1859 X, 228 sofe, Throughout the 
sellatorian Or proconsular provinces, all taxes were imme: 
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diately paid into the erarius, or treasury of the state, 3840 
A. Jottv Sunday Serv, 310 Abitina, a city in the procon- 
sular province of Africa, 1885 I’. M. Linpsav Acts II. 44 
Later [' rus] became imperial and still later again pro- 
consular, Luke is strictly accurate. é 

Hence Proco-nsularship, the position of a pro- 
consular province. 

1882-3 Schaff's Encyel. Relig. Knowl, 1. 30/1 Augustus 
raised a (Bitbynia] into a proconsularship Bc. 27. 

+ Proco‘nsulary, 2. 06s. rare. [f. as prec.: 
see -ARy 2] = prec, 

1598 Grenewey Jacitus’ Ann. 1. v. (1622) 8 He [Tiberius] 
cotreated .. that proconsularie authority might be ginen 
Germanicus Casar. 1656 Ussnea Ann. vil. Co 809 
Hadrian..was made Colleague with his father in the Procon- 
sulary power. 1728 Morcan Algiers 1, ii. 17 To inform our- 
selves of the State the Roman Proconsulary ‘ovince was in, 

Proconsulate (prokpnsi#%). [= F. pro- 
consudat (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. préconsulat- 
zs: see Proconaun and -sTE!,) The office of an 
anclent Roman proconsul ; the district under the 
government of a proconsul. 

41656 Ussuea Ann. vi, (1658) 609 He governed the pro- 
consulate of Asia little to his credit. 1856 Muerivace 
Rom, Eup. IV. xxxiv, 140 The proconsulate of Syria 

me the object of every inordinate ambition, 1875 
Licutroot Comm: Cot. 413 The Proconsulate of Paullus. 
b. ¢ransf. Cf, Proconsut 1b. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VILL. 113 Citizen Bar- 
thelemi had been established ..at Basle; where, with his 
Pocomalate of Switzerland and tho adjacent parts of 

ermany, he was appointed as a sort of factor to deal in 
the degradation of ¢! e crowned heads of Europe. 

Proconsulship, [f. Proconsun + -smip.] 
The office or position of a proconsul. 

1581 Savire Yacttus, Agricola (1622) 200 Now the yeere 
was at hand, when as the Proconsulship of Asia or Africke 
should be alotted vnto him. 163: Massixcza Believe as 
You List ww. i, And, shoulde shee begge your procunsulship, 
yf you heard her, “I'were her's, upon m Tite. 1741 MippLe- 
TON Cicero (L.), This..is shewn by the letters [of Cicero] 
during his proconsulship. 1807 Europ. ites. LU. 443/2 
One of the. .coadjutors of the sanguinary Collot d'Herbois, 
during the dreadful period of his proconsulship at Lyons. 

Procrastinate (prokre'stineit), v. [f. L. 
procrastin-dre to put off till the morrow, to defer, 
f, L. prd, PRo-! 1d+crastin-us belonging to to- 
morrow (f, crds to-morrow): see -ATE%.] 

1. trans. To postpone till another day ; to put off 
from day to day; to defer, delay. Now rare, 

1588 J. Harvev Disc. Probl, 114 The significations of this 
Coniunction happening in the watrie Trigon, are procrasti- 
nated or prolonged untill after sixe Coniunctions immediately 
insuing. 1603 Hottaxn Plutarch's Mor. 1216 The short> 
nes of time, which allowed us no leasure.,to procrastinate 
the matter. 1624 Cart. Sita Virgina iv. 158 Many such 
deuices they fained to procrastinate the time. 1775 Sterne’s 
Sent, Journ, Contin. IV. 246, 1 blush to take a view of 
myself, and would procrastinate a scrutiny which harrows 
me at reflection, 1871 Baowninc Balaust. 2385 It was the 
crowning grace of that great heart, To keep back joys 
procrastinate the truth. P 

2. intr. To defer actlon, delay ; to be dilatory. 

1638 Sin T. Heraert Trav. (ed. 2)93 Bacherchan having 
commission to persecute Curroon, procrastinates not. 1647 
Warp Sim, Coéler 37 To procrastinate in matters clear .. 
may dangerous. 1746-7 Hervey JDfedrt. (1818) 225 
While we procrastinate, a fatal stroke may intervene. 1850 
MeCosu Div. Govt. 1. ti. (1874) 45 He hesitates and pro- 
crastinates till the time for action Is over. 

Hence Procra‘stinated f#/. a., Procra:stinat- 
ing v6/. sé. and £9/, a.; Procra‘atinatingly adv. 

31624 Cart. Surtn Virginia ut. 73 The President seeing 
tho procrastinating of time was no course to fiue. 1633 
Haat Mancu. Af Mondo (1636) 124 There is no safetie in 
procrastinating. 1665 Mantey Grotius' Low C. Warres 
686 Great Winds and Rain. .caused a procrastinating Delay 
in the Transacting of many Affairs. 1774 Buaxe Amer. 
Tax. Wks, 11. 402 A timid, unsystematick, procrastinating 
ministry. 1789 M. Mavan tr. Persius (1795) 130 mole, Pro- 
crastinated time will always fly on. 1893 Huxzey in Life 
(zg00) 11. xxi. 364, | was too procrastinatingly lazy to expend 
even that amount of energy. : 

Procrastination (projkrestinz'fon), (ad. L. 
pricrastindtiin-ent, n. of action f. procrastindre: see 
prec., and cf. F. procrastination (16th c. in Godef., 
now rare).] The action or habit of procrastinating, 
or patting off; delay, dilatoriness. 

x48 Hatt Chron, Hen. VI 165 Without longer pro- 
crastinacion, he assembled togither .viit C. horsemen. , 1603 
Knotres Htst. Turks (1621) 1293 Most weightie businesse 
++) aad such as could suffer no procrastination or delay. 
1742 Younc Nt. Th, &. 393 Procrastination is the thief of 
time; Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 1877 Faaran 
Days of Youth xiv. 133 They branded prudent caution as 
mean procrastination. ' . 

b. The patting off or ig EL something. 

3632 Litucow Trav. vit. 304 That benefite of the pro- 
crastination of my Life. 1800 Proc. E. Ind. Ho.in Astat. 
Ann, Reg. 68/a Whether he would consent to the pro- 
crastination of his motion or not. le. 

Procrastinative (prokre‘stin¢tiv), 2. [f. L, 
procrastinat-, ppl. stem of pricrastin-dre to Pro- 
CRASTINATE + -IVE.] That tends to procrastinate 
or put off action. Hence Procra‘stinativeness. 

1824 £xaminer 289/2 The number of merely procrastioa- 
tive suits. swells the number of cases decided. 1858 Car- 
Lyte Kredk, Gt, vi, ix. (1872) 11. 224 Whatever the answer 
+. Negative, procrastinative, affirmative, to me it shall be 
zero, 1896 A. Trumpy fn Fail w.C. Dickens iii. 105 An 
Act of Parliament..contested with the usual ponderous 
procrastinativeness, 
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_ Procrastinator (pro,kroe‘stinetlaz), [agent-n. 
in L, form from PROCRASTINATE v.; sec -oR 2¢.] 
One who procrastinates or defers action to another 
dey or some fnture time; one who habitually 
delays or puts off attending to matters. 

1607 Watkincton Off, Glass 154 So is he no procrastina- 
tour. 1711 Swirt Frail. to Stella a Nov., Lord Treasurer 
ois the test procrastinator in the world. 1865 T. 
Warcut //ist, Caricature aiii. a19 The procrastinator is 
pictured hy another fool, with a parrot perched on his head, 
and a magpie on each hand, all re eating cras, eras, Cras, 

Procrastinatory (projkrze'stinetari), a. [f. 
as prec. ; see ony 2.) Given to or implying pro- 
crastination; dilatory. 

1846 Worcester, Procrastinatory, implying procrastina- 
tion, Ee. Rev. 1893 Black & Wahtte 6 Keb. 175/2 A pro- 
crastinatory belief in the protection of Providence. 

+ Procrastine, v. Oés. rare—', [ad. L. pro- 
crastin-are to PROCRASTINATE, or a. obs. F, - 
crastine-r (15-18th c. in Godefroy).] = Pro- 
CRASTINATE, : 

21548 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vil 7 Thinkyng that if that 
pardon were any lenger epee: procrastened or prolonged, 
that..Sir Thomas Broughton ..should sodeynly moue a 
newe insurreccion against him, 

Procreant (provkr7int), a. (s5.) [ad. L. 
procredint-em, pr. pple. of précre-dre: see next. 
So F. procréant, pres. pple. of procréer.] 

1. That procreates or begets; producing young; 
generaling ; producing, as in procreani cause. 

ages Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iii. 18b, The procreant 
and conseruant cause. 1654 Trare Comin, Ps. cvii. 11 Sin 
is at the bottome of all mens miseries, as the procreant cause 
thereof. 1679 [see Conservant). 1802 Patev Mat. Theol. 
xviii, 344 But the loss of liberty is not the whole of what 
the procreant bird suffers, 1849 CLovcn Dipsychus wt iii. 
23 The procreant heat and fervour of our youth Escapes, 
in puff, in smoke. " 2 

. Of, pertaining or subservient to procreation. 

1605 Suaxs, Afacé. 1. vi. 8 No Lutty frieze, Buttrice, nor 
Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath made his pendant 
Bed, and procreant Cradle. 1 G. Write Selborne xii, 
This wonderful ‘ procreant cradle’ (a harvest-mouse's nest). 
31817 Woapsw. Verual Ode iii, Her procreant vigils Nature 
keeps Amid the unfathomable deeps, 1824 W. Irvine tr 
Trav. 1. 200 The swarms of children nestled and cradled in 
every procreant chamber of this hive. 2 

+B. as 56. One who or that which procreates ; 


A generator. Ods. 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1v. ii. 28 Leaue Procreants alone, and 
shut the doore. 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logtke 16 God the 
Father, Sonne, and holy Ghost, are Procreants and Conser- 
uantsof the world. 1641 Mitton Amimad. xiii. Wks. 1851 
II1. 235 Putrid creatores that receive a crawling fife from 
those two most unlike procreants, the Sun and mudde. 

tPro‘create, A//. a. (sb.) Obs. Also -at. 
ie L, procreat-us, pa. pple. of procre-dre to bring 

orth or beget, prodace, cause, f. Ard, Pno-l 1a4+ 
credre to create.) Procreated, begotten. (Usually 


construed as fa. pple.) 

343a-gso tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 381 Diuerse kyndes of bestes 
whiche be procreate of commixtion. ¢1475 Songs § Carols 
(Perey Soc) 64 Syns that Eve was procreat owt of Adams 
syde. 1533-4 Act 25 fien. VI/1,c. 22 § 4 All the issue hade 
and procreate, or hereafter to be had and procresia bytwene 
your Highnes and..Quene Aone. 1609 KENE Reg. May. 
1. rab, Gif ane Burges .. hes procreat bairnes with ilke 
ane of his wifes. 1632 Lirucow Trav, tv. 170 Some o} 
these Kings, dying without procreate Heires. 

B. sé. The produce of money; interest. 

1674 JEAKE Arith, eg 578 If the Paiment be balf Yearly 
or Quarterly,..let the Log. of the Yearly Procreat be multi- 
plied accordingly by 4 or 2. 

Procreate (prdvkri\cit), v. Now rare. [f. 
L. procreat-, ppl. stem of procredre: see prec.) 
trans, To beget, engender, generate CoRsprina) 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VIE, 6. 7 § at the issue borne and 
procreated under the same vninwfoll mariage .. betwene 
your Highnes, and the said Lady Katheryne, shall be taken 
demed and accepted illegittimate to all ententes and pur- 
poses, 1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvi. (1599) 747 Their... hope 
to procreate children. 1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Comfl. 
Gard, 74 Animals..do not Procreate their Like, but when 


they are in their Yigor. 1730 T, Boston Afes:. i 5 Fonr 
brothers and three sisters, procreated betwixt John ton 
and Alison Trotter, a woman prudent and virtuous, 1859 


Darwin Orig. Spee. iv. (1872) 71 A pair of animals, produc- 
ing .. two hundred offspring, of which .. only two on an 
average survive to procreate their kind. 4 

b. adbsol. or intr. To produce offspring. 

1646 Sin T. Baowne Pend. £f. 94 If that be. .female 
which procreates in it selfa;..all plants are female. 1792 
A. Youne Trav. France 408 Couples marry and procreate 
on the idea, not the reality, of a maintenance they increase 
beyond the demand of towns and manufactures, , 

c. trans. (transf. and fig.) To bring into exist- 
ence, produce; to give rise to, occasion, bs 

31546 Lanctey Pol, Verg. De Invent. 1, iii. 5 The River 
Nilus, whiche for the lastye fatnesse of the slime, doeth pro- 
creat digerse kyndes of tes, 2688 Fraunce Lawiers 
Log. t. iii. 11 b, The cause efficient..doth either procreate 
or bring forth that which was not before, as God the worlde. 
1634 Sin T. Herazer Trav. 46 Ormes. .procreates nothing 
note-worthy, Salt excepted. at Juaxe Artth. (1696) 3°5 
The sides of Homogeneal Surdes maltiplyed procreatet 
sides of Homogeneal Surdes. U7 Roagrtson Fist. oo: 
(1778) II. v. 41 The offspring of the sun, procreated..in the 
regions of the east. - “ adj 

Hence Procreated, Pro-creating Lod Vs. 


Hutoxr, Procreated, frocreatus. 1653 Manton £.23, 
Sams 1.14 Wis. 1871 LV. 93 The true procreating cause 
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of sin is in every man’s soul, 1857-69 I zAVYSEGE, Saud 
(ed. 3} x35 That procreated race, Which holds ’twixt us 
and brutes the place. 1 . A. Arnoin Cotton Fant, 10 


An urgent demand for labour ‘will increase the procreated 


supply. ‘ ; F 
Procreation (préakré\z"fon). [ME. a, OF. 


procreacion (i4ih c. in Littré), mod.F. procréa- 
tion, ad. L. procredttOn-ent, 0. of action f. prd- 

cre-Gre: sce above.) , 

1, The action of procreating or 
tion, propagation of species; 
begotten. 

1386 Cuaucer Aferch. T._a04 Take hym a wyf.. By 
cause of leneful procreacion Of children. ¢ 14xa Hoccreve 
De Reg. Princ. 1576_Procreacioun Of children is, vn-to 

‘oddes honour. 1494 Faavan Chron. vi. ccvil. 220 OF this 

Vyllyams procreacion, it is w tnessed af Vyncent Hystoryall 
& other. 2548-9 (Mar.) BA Com. Prayer, Matrinony, 
The canses for the whiche matrimonie was ordeined. One 
canse was the procreacion of children. 607 Suaxs, Timon 
1. iii. 4 Twin’d Brothers.. Whase oe eet residence, and 
birth, Scarse is diuidant. 1682 T. Ginson Anat, 2a The 
parts. minister either to nutrition, for the conservation of 
the Individual; or to Procreation, for the conservation of 
the Species, 2766 BLackstone Comm. 1h. vii. 114 As the 
word heirs is neces to create a fee, so..the word dedy, 
or some other words of procreation, are necessary to make 
ita feetail. a 1874 Suckuey in Cones Birds NV. IV, 11 The 
indispensable union of a pair for the purpose of procreation, 

+2. That which is procreated; offspring, progeny. 

2533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, ¢. 1a To the intente that his 
matestie. .might have issue and procreation for the. . suretie 
of this his realme. z6r0 Guitui /eraddry 11, xvi. (1611) 
183 No lesse monstrous then those deformed procreations 
and natarally deformed animals, _x65x Hoanes Leviath. 
1 xxiv. 131 The Procreation, or Children of a Common- 
wealth, are those we call Plantations, or Colonies. ‘ 

8. transf, and jig. Origination, production, 
natural formation. 

1578 Banister ist. Man 1. 7 For, the procreation of 
Sutures, xg99 Naswz Lenten Stufe Title-p., The Descrip- 
tian and first Procreation and Increase of the Towne of 
Great Yarmouth in Narffolke. 1642 Futter td & Prof. 
St. u. xix. 1a7 The procreatian of peace..is_the end of 
warre, 67x J. Weaster Metallogr. iv. 74 In the pro- 
creation of Metals some Sulphureous matter doth, inter 
vene. 2871 B. Tavtor Fansé (1875) 11. 1. it 95 This pro- 
creation is most rare; OF the old senseless way we're now 
wellridden. | ks ane 

Procreative (prévkrzjeltiv), @. [f. L. type 
*procreativ-us: see PROCREATE Afi. a. and -IVE, 
So OF. procreative (14th c.in Godef.).] Pertain- 
ing to procreation; having the power or function 
of producing offspring. Also jig. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg, xxw. xxxix. (1678) 568 
The. .procreative faculty ceaseth in some sooner, in some 
later. x642 Futrer //oly § Prof. St. v. xii. 408 Having 
made one lye he is fain to make more to maintain it... Not 
one amongst them shall be barren, but miraculously pro- 
creative to beget others. 285 W. H. Irevano Scribdieo- 
mania 252 note, The procreative soil will expand the 
ripening germs, and in the end produce a plenteous harvest. 
2850 Biackie Zschylus 11, x53 The irregular gratification 
of the procreative instiact. 

Hence Pro‘creativeneaa. 

2655 Furter CA, Hist. 11, it § 32 The Procreativeness of 
those Nations peeny stinted and abated. 2667 Decay 
Chr, Piety ix. ? 14 To have reconcil'd the procreativencss 
of corporeal, with the duration of incorporeal substances. 

Procrea‘tor. vare. [a.L. procreator, agent-n. 
f. procre-Gre to PROCREATE. So F. procréateur adj. 
(1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who or that which 
procreates or begets; a parent. 

azgq8 Haut Chron., Edw. 1V 203b, He is vakynd and 
vnnaturall, that will not cherishe hys natural parentes and 
procreators, x§93 Nasuz Chrést’s 7. (1613) 185 They.. 
neuer mention aur sinnes, which are his chiefe procreatours. 

+ Provcreatory, @. Obs. [f. as prec.: sec 
-ory2,] Of or tending to procreation; procreative. 

xs76 Newton Lemmniex Complex. (1633) 32 Thus the 
wonderfull Creatar of Nature.. put into all things that 
were created a power procreatory, and the order of their 
encreasing, and propagation. 

Pro‘crea:tress. vere. [f. Procreator + 
-Esg1,]_ A female procreator or parent. 

x§97 Mipoieron Wisd. Solonton xiv. 26 O idol-worshipping, 
thou mother art, she-procreatress of a he-offence. 164 
Woneoerne Marrow Fr. Tongue 528/a The most liber: 
Mother and Procreatresse of all Things, the Earth. 

+ Procrea‘trix. Obs. rare. [a. L. procredirix, 
fem. es précreator PROCREATOR.] = prec, 

xgg2 Stuanes Motive Gd. Workes 8 
the mother and procreatrix of all eer cones: 
creatrice, a procreatrix3 a mother, or damme. y 

Procrustean (prokro'stéin), a. [f. Procrustes 
+-an: cf. Herculean.| Of or pertaining to Pro- 
crustes: aiming or tending to produce uniformity 
by violent and arbitrary methods, 

@ 1846 Christian Observer (cited in Worcest 
Gasket. Af. Barton xv, Ta,.tie them ele fis ole 
Procrustean bed. 2857 Tounmin Snitu Parish 218 For 
which they have cut and dried procrustean remedies ready 
to hand. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1]. 271 Neither must 
we an to confine the Platonic dialogue on the Pro- 
crustean d of a single idea. 2876 Moztey Unity. Serm, 
vii. (1877) 136 Not ta be suhmitted to any Procrustean 
process, even of disciplinary moulding. 

Hence Procru‘steanism, a Procrustean method 
or principle; Procru‘steanize v., to render Pro- 
crustean ; to treat by Procrustean methods. 

1864 Edin, Rev. July 168 The repulsive *Procrusteanism 


begetting; genera- 
the fact of being 


a 


i 
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of the course of instruction. 2846 Christian Obs. (cited in 
Worcester), *Procrusteanize. x899 Speaker 30 Dec. 3 8/a 
The girls sat daily in a horrible machine constructed to 
Procrusteanize a long and graceful neck by drawing up the 
head and chin. = . 
Procrustes (prokre'stiz). [a. Gr. Mpoxpovorns, 
‘ ¢ , 4 
personal name, lit. ‘one that stretches ’, f. rpoxpov- 
ay to beat or hammer ont, to stretch out.) The 
name of a fabulous robber of Attica who is said to 
have stretched or mutilated his victims to conform 
them to the length of his bed. Hence allusively. 
Also attrib. ae Beccles 
4283 Fuuxe Defence i. (Parker Soc.) 97 You play mani- 
Sealy with us the lewd part of Procrustes, the pred host, 
which would make his guests’ stature equal with his bed’s, 
either by stretching them out if they were too short, or hy 
cutting off their legs if they weretoo long. 637 ‘T. Morton 
New Eng. Canaan (1883) 335 This passage is like to the 
Procrustes of Roome, mee thinks, x790 Han. More Relig. 
Fash. World (1791) 35 We may rejaice that the tyranny 
of the spiritual Procrustes is so far annihilated. 1837 Syo. 
Smitn ist Let. Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 59/2 It is 


quite absurd to see haw allthe Cathedrals are to be trimmed 


to an exact Procrustes pattern. 1870 W. Granam Lec. 
Ephesians v. 129 \t_ became the procrustes bed on which 
the faith and hape of the nation were offered up, 

Procry, obs. Sc. form of Procuracy. 

Procryptie (prokri:ptik), a. Zool, [f, Pro-1 
or 24Gr. apumrisés fit for concealing, f. epmrev to 
hide, conceal : cf. CRypric, (App. formed after pro- 
fatiae) Ilaving the function of protectively 
concealing: applied to the protective mimicry of 
colour and form, observed in insects (esp. butterflies 
and moths and their caterpillars), and some other 
animals. Hence Procry*ptically adv. 

1891 E. B. Poutton in Proc, Zool. Soc. 463 A palatahle 
insect..which defended itself, like the great majority of its 
allies, by Protective Resemblance (Procryptic Colouring). 
x900 Nature 13 Dec. x57/a These animals are known to 
procryptically coloured, 

Procto- (pre"kte), before a vowel proct-, com- 
bining form of Gr. mpoxrés anus; used to form 
modern scientific terms, chiefly medical and surgical, 
rarely zoological. || Procta‘gra [Gr. dypa seizure], 
=next (Dunglison 1853). || Procta‘Igia [Gr. Gd-yos 
pain], pain in the anus ; so Prectalgy. || Procta- 
tre’sia [Gr. dtpyota imperforation], imperforation 
of the anus (Dunglison 1842); so Pro‘ctatreay. 
Proctectomy [Gr. éxrouy excision], excision of 
the rectum (Syd. Soc. Lex.), BProctirtis [-1115], 
inflammation of the rectum and annus. Pro-ctocele 
(-stl) [Gr. «An tumonr], prolapse of the inucons 
membrane of the rectum through the anus (Dunglt- 
son 1842). Pro:ctocysto'temy, cystotomy per- 
formed throngh the anterior wall of the rectum ; 


————— re 


so Proctocy'stotome, an instrument designed for | 


this operation (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1858). || Proc- 
tode'um Lyrbryol, [Gr. éd8atos that is on or by 
the road], the posterior portion of the digestive 
tract, beginning as an invagination of the epiblast; 
hence Proctode’al a, {| Proctody'nia [Gr. dduvy 
pain] = proctalgia (Dunglison 1857). || Procton- 
cus |Gr. Syxos swelling], a swelling of or near the 
anns (Dunglison 1853). Pro:ctopara‘lysis, para- 
lysis of the muscles of the rectam (Dunglison 1853). 
Pro‘ctoplasty [-PLasty], plastic surgery of the 
anal region; so Prectopla'stic a. (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Proctopolypus [PoLypus 2], anal polypns 
(Mayne 1858). || Prootopto-ma (Gr. wr@pa fatty, 
= proctocele (Dnnglison 1887). || Proctopto‘eis 
fcr wr@ots a falling] = prec. || Proctorrha‘gia 
see Hamonnuacy], hemorrhage from the anus 
(Dunglison 1853). Proctorrhaphy [Gr. fap 
suture], sutnre of the rectum close te the anns 
(Billings 1890). || Proctorrhos'a [Gr. pola flux), 
a morbid discharge from the anus (Hooper Afed. 
Dict, 1811). Provetoscope [-score], a rectal 
speculum ; hence Proctosce'pic a. Procto‘tomy 
[Gr. roxf cutting], incision of the rectum (Mayne 
1858); so Pro‘ctotome, an instrument for this 
operation (Billings 1890). Prxo'ctotrete [Gr. 
tpytés perforated], a S. American iguanoid lizard of 
the genus Proctotréins (Cent. Dict. 1890). Procto- 
tru‘pid [Gr. tpunay to bore], a. belonging to the 
Shell bie a family of minute ichnenmons ; 
s6. a fly of this family. Proctu‘ohous a. [Gr. éxew 
to have], having an anus; applied to one division 
of turbellarians, the Procticha, as distinguished 
from the Afprocta ange Dict, 1899). 

3812 Hoorer Med. Dict., *Proctalgia,..a violent pain at 
theanus. It is mostly aymptomatic of some disease, as piles, 
--&c. 1858 Mayne Lagos. Lex., Proctaigia.., *proctalgy. 
ibid., Proctatresia.., *proctatresy. 2811 Hoorer Med. 
Dict., *Proctitis,. inflammation of, .the Jower part of the 
rectum, 2866 A. Fut Princ, Med. (1880) 431 Proctitis 
apt from the action of local causes, and may simulate 

ysentery, 1868 F.E. Beonaarn in Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 
680/: The terminal section of the intestine is formed hy the 


*proctodwal iavagination, 2878 Bri. Gegendaur’s Com, 
nat, p, xiv, The corresponding passage feeding from the 
anus I.. propose to call the ‘*proctedaum’. 2904 Brit. Afed. 


Frni. 17 Dec. 1632/2 Both cavities~-the postanal gut and the 


PROCTOR. 


proctodenm—aro actively growing. x90 /did. 19 July 170/2 
A few days later 1 examined with the *proctoscope. 904 
fbid. 3 Dec. 1508/3 The electric proctascope enables the 
lower bowel to examined hy the eye without difficulty to 
a height of 3acentimetres. 1 a bid. 19 July 170/2 *Procto- 
scopic examination. 869 Packarp Cat tud. Insects 
(1872) x31 note, An exceedingly minute *Proctotrupid fly, 
supposed to be parasitic on Anthophorabia megachitis. 

Proctor (pre‘kto1), s6. [A syncopated form 
of procuratou'r, PRo‘cunaTor, through procstozr, 
procketour, proctour, etc. Cf. Proxy =PRocuRAcy, 
also the MEL. weakening of Procure v. to proker.] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

a. 3-7 procuratour (5-6 -oure, 6 Sc. -ure), 5 
prokeratour, 3- procurator. Sce PROCURATOR. 

8. 5-6 procutour, 5-8 -or (5 -oure, -ur, pro- 
catour(e,proketowre,procketur),6-7procutar, 
gprokitor. After ¢1500 only Sc. 

€1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 2908 May 1 nat..answere there 
by my procutour? [v.77. procatour(e; /7ar/. 7334 procura- 
tour), 14.. Cursor A. x6023 (Gitt.) Pilate rtp procketur 
[v.r. procuratur]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 414/a Proketowre 
(K. prokeratour), procurator. ¢ 21450 Godstow Reg. 649 The 
procutur of the mynchons, 1459 Pasion Lett. 1. 454 The 
wardeyn and the procutoris..of the parishe chirche.  264x 
Se, Acts Chas, f (1817) V. 413/2 The humble supplication 
of Mr. Archibald Johnstown procutor for the Kirk, ?a 1700 
Truth's Trav.in Pennecuihk's Poems (1715) 106 The Pro- 
cutars bad him be stout, Care not for Conscience a Leek. 
3818 Scorr //rt. Midi. xvi, Great | referment for poor 
Madge..to speak wi provosts, and bailies, and town-clerks, 
and prokitors. 

¥. 4-7 proctour, (5-6 proktur(e, 6 proctoure, 
6-7 procter), 5- proctor. 

¢x380 Wvcur Sel. Ves. 1. 41a Many ben traitours to God, 
and proctours to be fend. x43a-s0 Proctor [see B, x, 4): 
1483 Cath. Angi. 29a/2 A Prokture, accurator, procurator. 
ax548 Hau Chron, Rich. 11f 44b, Affiances made and 
taken by procters and deputies. 613 R. Cawprev Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Proctour, a factour or solicitor. ¢1618 Procter 
[see B. ac}. | i 

B. Signification. 

+1. Rom, Hist. = ProcunaTor 1. Obs. 

14.. [see A. B). %43a-g0 tr. igden (Rolls) 1V. 391 Felix 
was..made the proctor of the Iewes. 2480 CaxTon Chron. 


Eng. ww. (1520) 28/2 Pontius Pilatus was Judge and proctour 
the affairs of 


in the Jury under the Emperoure, 

2. A person employed to manage 
another; an agent, depnty, proxy, attorney: = 
ProcunaTor 2. Obs, or arch. exc, in technical use. 

449 Pxcock Kefr. m1. xvii 396 Thei schulden he 
punyschid..in her procutour or attorney occupiyng..in her 
names. @1480 Myac 22 All pat consenten thereto in 
hermyng of the person or of be vicary or her proketours. 
x494 Faavan Chron, Vu. CCxXxxvil. 474 Ye kyng sent over 
hysshoppis & proctours to complayn vpon bym to y* pope. 
1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 365 Others... whan they 
had obtained license, sente theyr Proctours. 1643 Payxne 
Sow. Power Parl. App. 206 But he neither vouc! safed to 
appeare, nor yet to send any one to us in the name of a 
Proctor. 

+b. A steward: = Procurator 2b. Obs. 

¢2380 Wvetir Wés. (1880) 279 Alle pes goodis ben pore 
mennus goodis, & clerkis ben not lordis of hem bunt proctours. 
Fe on. xv. 2 The sone of the proctour [2388 procurataur) 
of myn haws this Damask of Elyzar. ¢1449 Pecocn Repr. 


111, xvii. 389 The Lorde af the Vyner..seide to his procutour 
thus ‘ ‘ee thou the werkmen and 3eelde to hem her 
meede’, 2538 Lonpon in Lett, Suppress. Monastertes 


(Camden) 215 We founde the prior of the Charterhowse in 
hys shortt gowen and velvytt cappe..and the proctar of 
that howse in lyke apparel. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, 
Castaldius, a proctor: a steward: a baily., 

ec. An agent for the collection of tithes and other 
church dues; a tithe-farmer. In fnll tithe-proctor. 

x607 Cowett Interpr., Procurator, is vsed for him that 
gathereth the fruites ofa benefice for another man... They 
are at this day in the West parts called Proctors. ¢ 618 
Moryson Jfit. 1v. 1. vi (1903) 288 Both Ministers and 
Bishops nom resident sent to theire remote liuings only 
Procters to gather theire tythes and profitts, 1780 A, Younc 
Tour Ire. 1. 217 Tythes ..were a real grievance; the 
proctors let the first, and perhaps the second year with them 
run by bond. 807 VANcouvER Agric. Devon (1813) x02 
Tyranny and extortion. .exercised by the tithe-proctors, or 
other persons renting the great tithes from the church of 
Exeter. 1898 MacDonacn Jrtsh Life xui. 229 The tithe- 
proctors—the men who collected the impost, Or, In default 
of payment, seized the stock of the Catholic peasants—were 
objects of intense popular hatred. 

3, In a University, one of two or more officers 
periodically elected by the members of the Uni- 
versity or one of its constituent sections, whose 
duties have varied at different times and in different 
places. The primary function of the office seems 
to have been representative, esp. in law-suits, and 
in the administration of corporate funds. 7 

g. In reference to medizval (and Scottish) 
universities, an occasional anglicized form of the L. 
term Zrocurator actually used: see PROCURATOR 3. 

z893 Rasupaty Unio, Zur in Middle Ages 1. 315 
(Paris) The first document in which the Rector and Proctars 
are clearly distinguished from one another is a Statute of 
the Faculty of Artsin x245. bid, 11, 12% [At Montpellier} 
as at Oxford, the Masters are more directly represented by 
two Proctors, the office circulating among them. The 
functions of these Proctors were primarily financial, as 
originally were those of the Proctors of Paris aad Oxford. 
fbid. 2 B [At St. Andrews] The Masters and students— 
divided into the Four Nations of Fife, Lothian, Angus, at 
Britain, each with its Proctar—elected the Rector. Lbid, 308 
[At Glasgow) Only oa occasions of the Rectorial elections 
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was the organlzation of Nations and student Proctors called 
into actual existence—for which purpose it has lasted down 
tothe ane day. 

b. In modern use, as at Oxford and Cambridge, 
each of two officers appolated annually to dis- 
charge various functions in connexion with the 
meetings of the Universlly and its various Boards, 
the examinations and conferment of degrees, and 
the like; they are also charged with the discipline 
of all persons 7 statu pupillari, and the summary 
ponishment of minor offences. 

In the old English Universities, they were formerly called 
Northern and Southern Proctor respectively (see Pxo- 
cunatoa 3); theyare now distinguished as Sentorand Junior 
Proctor, in accordance with their university seniority. 
They are appointed or elected by the various colleges in 
rotation. At Oxford they are the representatives of the 

y of Masters of Arts, and, as such, are assessors to the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, and ex-officio members af the 
Hebdomadal Council and of almost all University Boards 
and Delegacies ; they exercise a joint veta upon the pro- 
ceedings and decrees of Congregation and Convocation, ask 
graces for degrees in the Ancient House of Convocation, 
nominate delegates not otherwise specially appninted, super- 
vise the examiners and examinations conjaintly with the 
Vice-Chancellor, and concur with him in the conferring of 
all degrees, At Cambridge their powers and functions are 
similar, but less extensive. Proctars also exist with certain 
functions at Dublin and at Durham. 

Proctors' dogs or bulldogs (Univ. slang), the swom 
constables who accompany the proctars in their nightly 
perambulation of the streets for the purpose of preventing 
disorder, 

((For the sake of historical continuity earlier examples 
in the Latin form procurator are ulso given here.) 1248 
Rot, Claus. 33 Hen. (11, m. 15 dorso (in Rashdall IT. Fg 
note), Presentihus apud Woodstocke tam_procurataribus 
scolarium universitatis quam Burgensibus Oxon, ¢ 1ago in 
Mxun. Acad, Oxon, (Rolls) ta De assensu Cancellarii et 
Procuratorum Universitatis, 1257 /éfd. 30 Faciant Pro- 
Curatores congregutionem fieri, qua ultra triduum non 
differatur, 1314-15 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 337/1 Quotiens..per 

re 


Cancellarium & ocuratores Universitatis fuerint pre- 
muniti. 1407 in Mun. Acad. Oxon. (Rolls) 237 Magister 
Ricardus Fl Fk- 


lemmyng, Canonicus ecclesiz cathedralis E 
censis, et Procuratar borealis Universitatis Oxonia, 1433-18 
Rolls of Parlt. VW. 651/2 _ Visitatio Cancellarii ac Pra- 
curatorum dicte Universitatis. .necnon omnium Doctoram, 
Magistrorum, regentium et non regentinm, ac Scolarium 
ejusdem Universitatis.] 

1536 Rem. Sedition 16 In Oxford..the nameof the northern, 
and southerne proctour, hath been the cause, that many 
men _haue ben slayne. 1536 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford (1880) 136 Y* Proctor did thrust his pole-axe at 
him. 1573 G, Haavey Letter-5h. 7 M. Alin, then and now 
senior proctor. 1574 ML Sroxys in Peacock Stat, Cambr, 
{pen pp. A. p. ix, Then shall the Proctours apaynt them 

Determiners] their Senioritie, a 1613 Ovexavay Charact, 
Meere Scholer Wks. (1856) 88 University jests are his uni- 
versall discourse, and his newes the dena of the 

roctors. 1663 Woop Life 24 Sept. (O.H.S.) I. 495, 16 
Masters in proctors’ gownes. 1797 Camér. Univ. Cal. 140 
Proctars are two officers chosen annually from the regent 
masters of arts on the roth of October: they are called 

roctors, from their managing (procuranais) the affairs and 
Bitinese of the university, and also rectors from their super. 
pesto ine oer eenine (re endis) the schools. 1828 Guanine 
Ceremontes Cambr. 3 Cycle for the nomination of proctors. 
1841 Peacock Stat. Cawbr. 24 The two proctors,. after the 
chancellor or vice-chancellar were the most important 
administrative officers in the university. They were chosen 
annually hy the regents. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 113 
We, unworthier told Of college : he had climbed across the 
apikes..And he had breath'd the Proctor's dags. /did, 14r 

retty were the sight If our old halls could change their 
sex, and flaunt With prudes for ie a8 dowagers for 
deans, And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair, 1863 
‘Ouipa' Held in Bondage (1870) 39, 1 had been shown up 
before the proctor on no less than six separate occasions. 
1899 Oxf. Univ. Cai, p. xxiii, Cycle for the nomination of 
proctors,., 1899. Tanity Jesus. 1900, Merton, Lincoln [etc.}. 

JE @ 1667 Cowley sleey F, Littleton 37 He..might find 
A little Academy in his mind; Where.. Reason, and Holy 
Fear the Proctors were, To apprehend those words, those 
Thoughts that err. . 

4. Law. One whose profession is to manage the 
causes of others in a court administering civil or 
canon law; corresponding to an attorney or solicitor 
in courts of eqnily and common law. (Now in 
England retained only in courts of ecclesiastical 


and Oxford universily jarisdiction.) 

King’s (Queen's) Proctor, an official of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, who 
has the right to intervene in probate, divorce, aud aullity 
cases, when collusion between the parties or suppression of 
material facts is alleged. (The title is a survival from the 
time when these cases belonged to the ecclesiastical courts.) 

1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 201 Promisenge to hyma 
grete summe of moneye in that day he scholde be a proctor 
a fore a iuge and haue be victory in hiscauses, 1538 STARKEY 
England 1, iit 83 Prokturys and brokarys of both lawy's.. 
are to many. 1546 Lancrey Pol, Verg. De /nvent. vit. ti. 
145 Pius the II. instituted the new College of Solicitors & 
Proctors hy whose Counsaill and aduise all bullesand grauntes 
wer made. 1603 Const. § Canons Eccl. § 133 The loud and 
confused cries and clamours of proctors ia the courts of the 
archhisbop are.. troublesome and offensive to the Judges and 
advocates. 1605-6 Act 3 Fas. /, ae 6 No Recusant con- 
viet shall..practise the Common Lawe..as a Councellor, 
Clerke, Attourney, or Sollicitor.,nor shall practise the Civill 

we as Advocate or Proctor, 1693 Concazve Double 
Dealer w, x, I've a cousia who is a proctor in the Commons. 
ot Dicksns Dav, Copp. xxiii,‘ What is a proctor, Steer. 
forth?" said I, ‘Why, he is 2 sort of monkish attorney... 
He is, tosome faded courts held in Doctors' Commons... what 
solicitors are to the courts of law and equity’. 1860 Act 23 
§ 24 Vict, c. 144 § 5 In every case of 2 petition for 2 dis- 
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solution of marriage it shall be lawful for the Court..to 
direct all necessary papers in the matter to be sent to Her 
Majesty's Proctor, who shall..instruct counsel to argue 
before the Court any question in relation to such matter. 
1899 Oxf, Univ, Cat, at Proctors in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court. William Henry Walsh [etc.], Solicitors. 1 
Whitaker's Alm, 181/2 Treasury..Department of Solicitor 
to the Treasury, Director of Public Prosecutions and King's 
Proctor. é 

+5. An advocate, patron, defender, guardian: 
= ProcuRaTor 5. Ods. 

@ 1433 in Hall Chron., Hen. [V (1548) 21 Henry Percy our 
eldest sonne.,and Thamas Percy erle of Worcester beyng 
proctours and protectours of the comon wealth. «1420Céron, 
Vilod. 591-2 Swythelyne, bat was bysshop po, Was made 
cheffe procutour of bat pines 3 And so he was procutaur and 
gret helper berto, Fora fulleholy mone forsothe hewas. ¢ 1450 
tr. De deiaton ut. £. 40 He shal be 3 proulsour, Ae 
proca tei in all binges. 1948 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. 

ugdale Life (1840) App. 74 Whether he bee an hartie 
hearer or proctaur of the sayd masse. 1553 Becon Keligues 
of Rone (1563) 85 The firste promoters & chiefe proctors to 
haue Images in churches. 1594 Sovuruweit. MM. Magd. 
Fun. Teares (1823) 171 Thy teares were the procters for thy 
brother's life. 1608 Torseit Serpents 252 Imputing that 
to the Patron and Proctor some-times of Musick, which 
ought rather to be attrihuted to Musicke it selfe. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvii (1663) 106 This hard pro- 
ceeding much astonished these two Proctors for the poor. 

6. A deputy elected to represent the chapler of 
a cathedral or collegiate church, or the clergy of a 
diocese or archdeaconry ( proctor of the clergy), in the 
Lower Honse of Convocation of either provinee. 

es J. Hookrn Hist. [rel in Holinshed V1. 122/1 The 
bishop ought..to summon and warne all deanes and arch- 
deacons within his diocesse to appeere in proper person at 
the parlement, valesse they haue some sufficient and reason- 
able cause of absence, in which case he may appeere by his 
proctor, hauing a warrant or praxie far the same. 3 
Cowetut /nterpr., Procters of the clergi¢.., are those whic! 
ure chosen and appointed to appeare for cathedrall, or other 
Collegiat churches, as ulso for the common clergie of eue 
Dioces, at the Parlament, whose choice is in this sort [etc.]. 
1843 Lixcano Hist. Eng. VI. 421 To elude the opposition of 
theclergy, their proctors, who had hitherto voted in the !rish 
parliaments, were hy a declaratory act pronounced to be 
nothing more than assistants, whose advice might be 
received, but whose assent was not required. 1875 Stuaas 
Const, Hist. II. xiv. 139 The archbishops and bishops are 
to bring fre Parliament] one proctor for the clergy of each 
cathedral, and two fer the clergy of each diocese. 1878 
fbid. WV. xx. 447 On the occasions on which the clerical 
proctors are known to have attended, their action is insigni- 
ficant, und those occasions are very few. 1888 Lo, Cotr- 
ancy in Law ee 20 Q. B. D. 744 In the Northern Con- 
vocation the parochial clergy are and have been for centu- 
ries represented by two proctors from each archdeaconry 
within the province of York. 

+7. One who collected alms on behalf of lepers 
or others who were debarred from begging for 
themselves; ¢sf, one having a patent or licence to 
colleet alms for the occupants of a ‘spilal-house’. 


(Held in evil repute from the abnse of the system.) 
1529 Mona Suppl. Soulys Wks. 292/1 And they be also our 
proctoures & begge in our name, and in our name receiue 
yaur money. 1938 Firzuzae. Just. Peas 102 h, Al proctours 
and pardoners gainge about without sufficient nuctarite.. 
shalbe punyshed by whyppynge. 1561 Awpetay Frat. 
Vacaé, (1869) 14 Proctour is he, that will tary long, and 
bring a lye, when his Maister sendeth him on his errand. 
1567 Haaman Caveat (1869) 46 Proctors and Factores all of 
Spyttell houses, 1577 Haaxison England uw x. (1877) 1.220 
Among roges and idle persons..we find to be comprised 
all proctors that go vp and dawne with counterfeit licences. 
1608 Dekker and Pt. Hon. Whore Wks. 1893 U. 149 V'are 
— get aclap-dish, and say y’are Proctor to some Spittle- 
jouse. 

Hence Pro’ctorage, management hy a proctor; 
Pro'ctoral, Pro‘otorly adjs. = PROCTORIAL ; 
Pro‘ctorling, a petty or snbordinate proctor. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 IIL. 65 As for the 
fogging *proctorage of mancy, with such an eye as strooke., 
Simon Magus with a curse, s0 docs she Jooke. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-5&. (Camden) 47 Saiing in his Proctors vois 
that I shuld read no lecture there; as he hi his *Proctoral 
autoriti had suspendid me before. 1738 Gray Let, fo R. 
West in W. Mason Aes. (1807) 1. 171 ¢ University has 
.-created half a dozen_new little *procterlings to see its 
orders executed. 1601 Deacon & Watkea Spirits & Drvels 
64 Howsoeuer your selfe may haply stand In some neede of 
a *“proctorly bribe: my cause, it standes in no neede of 
hribe-porsing. 

Pro‘ctor, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To officiate as a university proctor. 

bi Maavete Afr. Smirke 37 If a man went out by sight 
on Tranelling, or Bat-fowling, or Proctoring, he might catch 
these Exposers by Dozens. 

2. inér, (See quots., and cf. prec. 7.) 

€1730 Dorsets. Voc. (MS. in N. § QO. 6th Ser. VITL. 45/1), 
To proctor, to scold or lord it. ay8ag Fousy Voc. FE. 
Anglia, Proctor, to hector, swagger, bully... The Proctors 
connected with this verb were. sturdy beggars, 

® Warburton in his ed. of Shakspere, 1747, substituted 
‘procter’ for ‘project’ in Ant. & C7. v. ii. 121, remarkin 
' Project signifies to invent n cause, not to plead it; whic 
is the sense here required, It is plain thea we should read, 
“I cannot procter [ete.}.” The technical term, to plead hy 
an advocate". But no example of sroctor in this sense has 
been found, while froject is abundantly supported: see 
Paoject v. 3. _ . 

Proctorial (prpkt6-ridl), a. [f. Procron sé, 
+-1aL; cf, procuratorial.) Of or pertaining to 
a proctor (a. at the universities, b. in the eccle- 
stastical courts). 

Proctorial cycle, the order In which the various colleges 
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elect proctors ; proctortal veto, the power of the two proctors 
conjointly to veto any decree of vocation st Osfard) 
proctorial year, the annual period for which the university 
proctors are elected. 

&. 1864 TreveLvan Comper. Wallah (1866) 58 The condi- 
tian of Oxford heey oo the night of 3 grand Proctorial 
taid] 1881 Nature XXI111. 73 He..shal! have torial 
authority over members of the niversity. 1888 Standard 
13 Apr. vi The outgoing Seniar Proctor. .summarised the 
events of the ee proctorial year, a 1893 W. L. Courtney 
in Fouctt's Life (1897) II. viii. 232 ‘The traditional police- 
man..was repootentied by the Senior Proctarial bull-dog. 

b. 1883 Law Times 13 Oct. 398/2 The two items nre 
inserted in the proctorial charges as ' Probate onder seal and 
court fee ’. ir » 

So } Proctorioal (-p’rikal) a., in same sense. 

1715 Patogaux in Life (1748) t Every Tutor, for the better 
discharging of his duty, s! aiff have torical authority 
over his Pupils. 

Proctorize (prpktarsiz),v. [fas prec. + -17z.] 
trans. Of a university proctor: To exercise the 
proctorial authority on (an ondergraduate, etc.) ; 
to arrest, summon, and reprimand, fine, or punish 


(an offender). Hence frans/. 

1833 Cuurcn Let, 2 June, I have only been proctorised 
once, for not having my gown on, 186: Hucues Tom 
Brown at Oxf. xii, One don’t like to go in while there's 
ay chance of a real row..and so gets proctorized in one’s 
old age for one's patriotism. a 1884 M. Pattison in Ment, 
(1885) 18 Tle tooethim to task for the colaur of his great- 
coat—proctorised him, my father said. 

b. intr. To officiate as proctor, rare. 

1882 ' F, Anstey’ Vice Versa v, Somehow he never would 
proctorise any mare—it spoilt his nerve. 

Hence Proctoriza‘tion, the act of proctorizing 
or fact of being proctorized. 

1883 in Whibley /# Caf § Gown (1890) 136 Did you break 
the lamps, and hope to escape... Proctarization? 190g 
Athenzgum 17 June 741/2 The proctarization of Jacobson 
the well-beloved. 

Proctorrhagia lo Proctuchous: seeProcto-, 

Proctorship (prektosfip). [f Proctor sd. + 
-sutp.] The office, position, or fnnction of a 
proctor, in various senses of the word. 

1535 (13 Oct.) in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 178 Ta Thos 
[my al { leve my parte in the bargyn for the proctar- 
sheype of the Anterlaege [i.¢. altarage} of Upton. 1590 
Swinavane Testamrents 246 If the names be nrtificiall, not 
naturall, as to vse proctership, for curatorship. a 1656 
Ussnea Anz, vi. (1658) 620 He..was forced..to undertake 
there the Proctorship and Stewardship for the King. 1706 
Heaang Collect. a1 Apr. (QO. H.S.) 1. a30 [He] was a little 
after his Proctership preferr'd. 176s [see Paocuracy 1). 
1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVIII. 6r5 The proctarshie for 
science, justly assumed for matters within his province as 
a student, is rather hastily extended to matters which he 
himself declares to be beyond it. 

Proctress. vare—'. 
A female proctor. 


3628 Witte Brit. Rememd, 1. 1025 (Justice speaking to 
Mercy] Thaw hast Proctresse bin For leroboam.. That hand 


(£ as prec, + -Essl.] 


| recuring which he did extend, The Messenger of God, to 


apprehend. 

t Proculeate, 2. Obs. rere. [f. L. procule- 
dre (f. prd, Pro- 1 1 b+ caledre to tread) + -aTE3,] 
trans, To tread or trample down; fig. to despise, 
spum. Hence + Proculea'tion, Ods. [ad. L. pro- 
culcatton-em), a treading or trampling. 

16a3 CockuraM, Proculcate, to tread vnder foot. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. ut. 195 Wee should hsve pro- 
culcated and trampled under foote most faire hopes of 
immortality unto glory. 1656 Brount Glossogy., Proculca- 
fion, % treading or trampling under foot. 1668 H. Moar 
Div. Dial, w. xxv. tax The Proculcation of the outward 
Court by the Gentiles for 42 months. 

t+ Prooulstant. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. procul 
afar + stdnt-cm, pr. pple. of s#dre to stand, as a pun 
on Protestant.) 

1589 FProtestatyon Martin Marprelat 27 Both [Dr. 
Andrew Perne and Dean Bridges] old standards, both pro- 
culstants, both catercaps, both priests (etc. }. 

Procu'mb, v. nonce-wd. [ad. L, procumb-ere; 
see next.] zfr. To prostrate oneselt. 

a 1784 Mock Ode in Boswell Foknson (1816) {V. 428 Opin’st 
thon this gigantic frame, Procumbing at thy shrine; Shall 
be thine? " 

Procumbent (proko-mbént), a2. [ad. L. pro- 
cumbent-em pr. pple. of précums-éere to fall forwards, 
bend down, f. frd, Pro-! 1b + *cumd-ére to lay one- 
self: see CUMBENT.] 


1. Lying on the face, prone ; 
1731 Baitxy, Procumbent, lying 
Procumbent, lying down, prone. 1792 Cowrss 49 1x, 
580 Procumbent, each obey'd, 1 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) TL. 449 It (hleeding|witlcease 0 bending the head 
forward, or lying procumbent, 1884 Bower & De 
Bary's Phaner, 486 Medullary rays with procumbent cells 
are, .easy to distinguish from parenchyma of the bandles. 
2. Sof. Of a plant or stem: Lying flat on the 
ound wilhout throwing out roots; growing along 


the ground; nie a prostrale or trailing stem. 

1668 Witnins Real Char, u. iv. § 4. 82 Week procumbent 
stalks, full of joynts, 1736 Pail. Traxs. XLIX, 835 The 
common Tormenti] is..very frequently found in a pro. 
cumbent state. 1851 T. Moore rit. Ferns 195 Lycopodium 
selaginoides .. bas a slender, procumbent, oftea hranched 
stem. 

Procurable (prokiii«rib’l), a. [f Procure v, 
+-ABLE.] That can be procured or obtained. 

1613 Cotar., Recoworadie. .also gettable, rable. a 1664 
Baazow in Rigaud Corr. Scr. Men (1841) IL. 33 His treatise. «, 


rostrate. 
long. 19755 Psa 


PROCURACY. 


..1..would gladly see and have it to myself, if, procurable. 
1784 Lewis in PAil. Trans. XLVIII. 645 It is not to be 
brought into fusion by the greatest degree of fire procurable 
in the ordinary furnaces. 1877 Lanv Brassey Voy. Sun- 
beam xv. (1878) 265 No wine or spirits being procurable on 
the premises. ‘ : 
+Procuracy. Obs. Also 3-6 -acie, 3-4 -asie, 
5 -acye, -A8@, -C8Y, (3 procracie, 6 Se. procry) : 
see also Proxy. [ad. med.L. procitratia (1245 in 
Du Cange), for cl. L, prociiratio PRocuRATION. 
So obs, It. procurasta, procuratia ‘a proctorship, 
also a procuration’ (Florio).] 
1, The office or action of a procurator; manage- 
ment or action for another. Letters of p.:= 2. 
Rolls of Parit. 
Serene ficae eux souz le Seal le dit Count.) 1380 
Wreur ‘Set. Wks. I. 155 Such procuracie is synful and 
ele takun, 1482 in Rymer Foedera (1711) XII. 1 3/t 
Petires of Commission and Procuracye under the Grete 
Seale. 1563 Satir, Poems Reform. i. 134, I sawe. «howe the 
faythfull was enforst with procry to procede, 1631 WEEVEA 
Anc. Fun. Mon, 670 Letters of procuracie signed, and 
sealed by the King his master to redemand diners H dine 
summes of money. 176a tr, Busching’s Syst. Geog. IV. 530 
The procuracy or proctorship of Lorsch. 
b. A deputy, proxy, legate. vave~'. 
1460 CarcRravE Chron. (Rolls) ze Whan this procuracie was 
come to the Kyng, these articules were offered of the lordis. 
2. A document empowering a person to act as 


the representative of another; a proxy, a letter of 


attomey. 

1425 Paston Leté. 1. 20, I have, by advys of counseill, in 
ie a procuracie ad agendum, defendendum, provo- 
candum, et appetlandum to yow..3 the whiche procuracie 
Jal shal sende to yowr persone, a1548 Hatt Chror., 
Hen. Viti atxb, He sayd he would sende thither a suffi- 
cient procuracie and conuenient_proctors, & desired to see 
the Orators commission. 1607 Cowett Jaterpr. 5. Vv. Pro- 
curator, Procuracy is vsed for the specialitie, whereby be is 
authorized. (1845 Lo. Camppett. Chanceltors (1857) I. xii. 
180, I, William Trussel, procurator of the prelates, earls, 
and barons, and other people in my procuracy named, 
having, &c.. Me 

3. Eccl, The provision of entertainment for the 
bishop or visitor by the parson or religions house 
visited ; hence, a sum paid in commntation of this ; 
= PRocURATION 3, Proxy §. (= Anglo-L. gro- 


cuvatia, Matt. Paris, med.L. procuratio.) 

c1290 St. Edmund Conf, 333 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 440 Pro- 
cracies [Hari, ATS. 2277 procuracies] huy 3euen him also. . 
Of persones to nime largeliche, ¢1380 Wyctir IV&s, (1880) 
249 Whanne bischopis & here officeris comen & feynen to 
visite,..wrecchid curatis hen nedid to festen hem richely & 
ene procuracie & synage. ¢1440 Jacob's Well 129 Pre- 

tys of holy cherch,.,puttyn here sugettys to outrageous 
cost,..in vysityng, & in raisynge of procuracyes valeffully. 
€ 1480 Godstow Reg. 87 They shold paye..to the Archidekon 
of Bokyngham, procuracy. _ 

4. The office or official residence of a Venetian 
procurator (= It, proceraiia), 

1691 tr. Emilianne’s Frauds Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 253 He 
+-wetlt up to the Procuracies of S. Mark. (t71§ lence 
Palladio’s Archit, (1742) 1, Pref. 6 In Venice..the new 
Palace of Procuracy.] _ 

Procural (prokiiiv-ral), [f. PRocung 2, + -au.] 
The action or process of procuring; obtaining. 

1861 Owen in Athenaeum 7 July 128/r Alexander the 
Great devoted large sums of money to the procural of 
objects of Natural History. 1883 Gd. Words 186 Their 
chief object is the procural of food. 

Procurance (prkiiiorans). [f. Procure 2. + 
-Anck.] The actton of procuring; the aclion by 
which something is atlained or brought about; 
agency. So also {Procurancy Oés. rare—', 
agency, advocacy. 

1553 Eow. VI Let. BS. Ridtey 9 June in Strype Lect. 
Meur, (4721) I, xxii. gat We will a) crise cae that 
neither you nor any for you, or by your procurancie. .shall 
admit him. 1559 Miry. Mag. (1563) Gvij, He thought it 
best by pare procurance, To prive the kyng and so 
restore hys frend. 1 


II. tox A knowledge of the Hebrew Law was bronght into 
China during the Seventy Years Captivity, either by the 
procurance of Laou-sze himself, or in consequence of the 
emigration of this very Colony. 1887 J.C. Ropinson Led. 
Str J. Donnelly 7 Apr. (Daily News (1897) 26 Oct. 3/2), 
Acquisitions... which by procurance have..enriched the 
South Kensington Museum. 

+ Procurate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. procitrat-, 
ppl. stem of procirare : see PROOURE v. and -aTE8.] 
trans. To do (something) as agent for another; to 
do, perform, etc,, by or through an agent. Hence 
+ Pro-curated fp!. a., + Pro*curating vl. sb. 

3659 H. L'Estrance Adiiance Div, Of. 262 The principles 
of Christianity..require from them, no procurated, but a 
pees and actual faith, repentance, obedience, 1701 

EVEALEY A foc. Ouest. 26 There is Another Beast, s aes 
of, that was Zealously Concerti'd in Procurating all for the 
Papal Beast. | 

Procuration (prekitiré'-fan), [ME. procura- 
cio(z)n, a. F. proceration (13th c. in Littré, also 
OF. -cton), ad. L. prociération-em, n. of action f. 
priciirdre to PROCURE: see -ATION. ] 

+1. The action of taking care of, looking after, or 
Managing ; management, superintendence, admini- 
stration, agency; attention, care, Oés, 

¢ 1420 Patlad, on Husd, xi. 193 Ek plauntis ban this pro. 
cura n Vnto their gret multiplicacionn, 1460 Carcaave 
Chrox. (Rolls) 199 Be procuracion of the qween, Roger 
Mortimere was mad erl of Kent. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 


I. 357/a En les Letres de Procuracie | 


yearly to the Bisho 


1416 


287/2 Theophyle was receyued into the grace of the Bissho 
by the procuracion of the deuyll. auss2 Letanp /éin. IL, 
114 The 2 Towers in the Haven Mouth were be in King 

warde the 4 I'yme...Kyng Henry the vij endyd them at 
the Procuration of Fox Bisshop of Winchester. 1609 SKENE 
Ree. Maj, Stat. Dav. If 39 All they quha are destitute, .. 
salbe vnder the Kings procuration, and protection within 
his Realme. «1677 Hate Pomponius Atticus 24 He 
avoided the procuration of the Commonwealth, not for 
sloth, but in judgment. . 

+b. Management for another; stewardship ; 
procuratorship. Ods. 

1484 Caxton Fables of sop 3b, To thende that my lord 
depose me not of my procpracion. 1596 DacayMPLe tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. w. (S. T.S.) 207 Maximian. .eftirward 
committing the procuratione of Britannie til Dionethie, 
passid in ffrance. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Fure Regni 
apud Scotos 35 [They] think that a Kingdom 1s not a pro- 
curation concredited to them by God, but rather a prey put 
into their hands. 

2. The appointment of a procurator or attorney ; 
the authority or power thus delegated ; also, the 
authorized action of one’s agent; the function of 
an attorney or representative. Letters of procura- 
tion=b. By procuration, by attorney or proxy. 

(The person so appointed signs 4.f., or fer proc, = per 
procuvationem: see Pra 1.7.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. ii. 232 Vf a man gyueth a 
procuracyon to another for to doo and execute certeyn 
thinges of his owne It is not therfore to be vndrestande that 
he gyueth him a generall procuracyon, 1568 GraFTon 
Chron, 11. a2 The mariage was foorthwith made, and 
solempnized hy procnration from the king of England. 1574 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, 11. 404 Be thair letters of procura- 
tioun under the seill of the same toun. 1682 Scartetr £x- 
changes 155 When any one doth by the Order, full Power 
and Authority of ee which is called smong Merchants 
Procnration. 1796 Buake Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 323 
Without a letter of attorney, or any other act of procura- 
tion. 1844 Lo. Baoucuam Brit, Const. iii. (1862) 43 [He] 
conld, if absent himself from just cause, appear by his pro- 
curation or proxy. 1870 Datly News 14 Dec., They clamour 
for sorties, vow to die for their country, and then wish to do 
it by procuration, 


b. A formal document whereby a person gives 
legal anthority to another to act for him ; a letter 


or power of attorney. Now rare. 

1426 W. Paston in P. Leét. I. as, 1 make this day a newe 
apelle and a newe procuracion. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Manhode 
iv, xlvi. (1869) 198 But pat hire procuracionn he seled with 
denocionn. 1323 Lo. Beangas /roiss. 1. xix. 27 There this 
roe was maryed, by a sufficient procuration, brought 

ro the kyng of Inglande, 16za Matvnes Anc. Law-Merch. 
e For that purpose he hath a Letter of Atturny, called a 
rocuration, 1719 De For Crasoe (1840) I. xix. 342, 1 caused 
a procuration to be drawn, empowering him to be my 
receiver, 1889 W. Locknaat Ch. Scot. in 13th C. 40 They.. 
sent on their procurations by some ecclesiastic to Rome, 

3. Eccl. The provision of necessary entertain- 
ment for the bishop, archdeacon, or other visitor, 
by the incumbent, parish, or religious house visited ; 
subsequently commuted to a payment in money 
(but see quot, 1895). 

¢1480 Ilottano Howlat azo The Ravyne..Was dene 
turale.,At vicaris and personnis, For the procuraciounis, 
Cryand full crowss. 1585 in Strype Eecd. Afem. (1721) Il. 
App. xlvi. 140 Letted by the said Bisshope from gathering 
of procnrations. 1654 Gataxea Disc. Apot, 48 The Annual 
payments of ‘Tenths and Subsidies to the King, the Pro- 
curations to the Bishop and Arch-deacon, the Assessments 
for the poor, 1661 J. Steriens (¢¢/e) Historical Discourse 
on Procurations. 1726 Aviirre Parergon 429 Procurations 
..Bre certain Sums of Money which Parish-Priests pay 
or Archdeacon ratione Visitationis. 
186a C. B. Rep. (N.S.) X1L. 416 At the.. visitation. .the 
churchwardens..attend the registrar..[and] pay the ‘ pro- 


844 G. S. Fapea Ligh? Dissert. (1845) | 


curations and synodals’ claimed as due from the clergy to 
the archdeacon. 1895 Puituimoar Eect. Law (ed. 2) tv. Xin 
§ 2. 1051 It seems..that where the estates of bishops have 
vested ip the ecclesiastical commissioners under 23 and 24 
Vict. c. 124, these procurations have become payable to 
the commissioners, who have, however, abandoned their 
collection, 

4. The action of procuring, obtaining, or getting; 
procurement, 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIEI, c. 20 § a2 Somes of money... 
payd at the seid See of Rome for procuracion or expedicion 
of any suche bulles breves or palles, ¢1ss5 HagrsrteLp 
Divorce Hen, Viti (Camden) 153 He wickedly did let the 
Procuration of children, 1651 WaLron Lie iVotton in 
Relig. civ, His procuration of Priviledges and courtesies 
with the German Princes, and the Republick of Venice for 
the English Merchants. 1695 Woopwaap Nat. Hist. Earth 
(2723) 25 Procurstion of..Shells from several Parts of this 
Island, 1828 Blackw, Mag. XXIII. 594 Such irrational.. 
beings..regard the difficulty of procuration as one of the 
most estimable qualities, 1882 Standard 26 Dec. 3/2 Those 
[coals) used in the procuration of steam power. 

b. spec. The obtaining or negotiating of a loan 
for a client; also, the fee for this. 

1678 R. L'EstrancE Sencea's Mor. (1702) 183 As to Judg- 
ments and Statutes, Procuration, and Continuance-Mony, 
these ure only.,the Dreams of Avarice, 1679 Prance True 
Narr, Pop. Plot 3a He would not let 40 or s0/, out for six 
Months, but he would have gos. for Procuration,..and yet 
the full Legal Interest tornn on, 1881 7ivres 18 May 6/5 The 
action..wag one brought by the plaintiffs to recover 4 120 


their commission of 1 per cent for the procuration of a loan 


of £12,000, 
_¢, The action of a procurer or procures; 
pimping, 
1696 Puitrirs (ed. 5) s.v., Procuration i taken i 
' Hl sence, for the Act of a Baud or Pander ae a e 


PROCURATOR, 


5. attrib. Proouration fee, money : see quots. 

1706 Pututies, Procuration, or Procuration-Money, a 
Duty which Parish-Priests pay yearly to the Bishop or 
Arch-Deacon, upon account of Visitation. 1769 BLacksTONE 
Comm. 1V. xii 157 If auy scrivener or broker takes more 
than five shillings Jer cent. procuration-money, or more than 
twelve-pence for making a bond, he shall forfeit 20d. with 
costs, 1848 Wanton Law Lex, Procuration fee, a sum 
of money taken by scriveners on effecting loans of money. 
1884 Law Rep. 25 Ch. Div. 280 He agreed to find the mone 
for a lump sum _as a procuration fee. 1891 Pall Mal G. 
ices 6/3 The Chertsey procuration case...A servant..was 
charged with procuring her daughter.., aged fifteen years. 


Hence Procura'tional a., of or pertaining to 


procuration : see sense 2 above. 

cxj0a Case of Prentunientes Considered 13 Now, when 
there is no such Return made, and..seldom distinct Pro- 
curational Letters upon the Choice to Parliament. 


Procurative (proline), a, [f. Procure 2. 

+ -ATIVE.] Having the quality of procuring; 
tending to procure or obtain. : 

1633 T. Avams Exf, 2 Peter ii. 10 There is a procurative 
uncleanness; that.. helps forward the damnation of men. 
1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 554 Cassia..is thought pro- 
curative of flatulency. 1816-30 Bentitam Offic. Apt. Max- 
imized, Extract Const, Code (1830) 52 Those..by whom.. 
are exercised the several functions, procurative, custoditive, 
Rpplicative, reparative, and eliminative. 

Procurator (prp‘kiiirettar). Also 3-7 -our 
(5-6 -oure, 6 Sc.-ure, 5 prokeratour): see also 
Proctor sb, A. [a. OF. procuratour (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm., mod.F, -ewr), or ad. L. proctirator- 
em manager, agent, deputy, collector in a province, 
attorney, agent-n. f. Zréciérare to PRocurz.] 

1. Rom. Hist. An officer who collected the taxes, 

id the troops, and attended to the interests of the 
imperial treasury, in an imperial province; some- 
times he had the administration of partofa province, 
as in the case of the Procurator of Jadeea, which 


was part of the province of Syria. 

1300 Cxrsor_ Af. 16023 All pai gadird o be tun,..And 
sent to pilate pair procuratur (Getz. procketur), And did him 
vee bring, ¢1425 Wyntoun Orig. Cron. v. xiii 4339 

ade he callyt Lucyus procuratoure, Qwbar pat he callit 
hym emperoure. 1581 SaviLe Tacitus, Agricola (2622) 190 
Whereas in former times they had onely one king, now 
were there two thrust vpon them, the Lieutenant to sucke 
their bloud, the Procuratour their substance. 1593 G. 
Haavey Pierce's Super. 81 As Paul demeaned himselfe .. 
before the twoo Romane Procuratours of that Prouince, 
Felix, and Festus, 1787 Wiuston Josephus, Antig. xiv. 
viii, 441 [Caesar] made htm [Antipater} procurator of Teac 
1 # Geicie Christ Ix. (1879) 735 Herod's palace had been 
taken..as the residence of the procurators, 

2. One who manages the affairs of another; one 
who is duly authorized to act in behalf of. another 
in any business; an agent, an attorney. ta. (In 
earliest use) The official agent of a church or 
religions house, Ods. +b. The steward or manager 
of a household, estate, or the like; an overseer, a 
bailiff. Ods. ¢. The agent, deputy, proxy, or 
representative of a non-ecclesiastical person or 
body; one who has a power of attorney for 
another, to sign for him ger procurationem (sce 
Procuration 2). Sroecurator general, an agent- 
general. + Procurator of, ‘parliament, an early name 
of the Speaker of the Honse of Commons. 

a. c1290 St. Brandan 356 in S. Eng. Leg. I, a9 pis 
procuratour heom cam a3ein and welcomede heom a-non, 
And-custe seint brendanes fet and pe Monekes echon. 
[1306 Rolls of Parit, 1. 220/1 Mestre William Testa, & les 
autres clercs & procuratours l’apostoill. 133! led. NM. 
g/a Qe nul Provisour alien, ne Procuratour de eux 
*neatre la Terre.) ¢1400 Plowman's T. 733 [Secular 
canons] have a gedering procuratour That can the pore 
people enplede, And robben hem as @ ravinour. ¢1480 
Paiter Regr. 492 Hit shold be wele lawfull to the forsaid 
abbesse and Covent and to ther successours or to ther pro- 
cnratour to distreyne. 1645 Evetyn Diary 26 Mar., The 
Procurator of the Carmelites preaching on our Savior's 
feeding the multitude. “: . 

b. 61375 Se. Leg. Saints xit. (Mathias) 241 He made hyme 
(Judas) fe procuratore, Po he wyste he suld be traytore. 
1377 Lancet. P. Pi. B. xtx. 253, T make pieres be plowman 
my procuratour & my reve. 1368 Wvcur Jfati. xx, 8 
Whenne euenynge was maad, the lord of the vyne 3erd seith 
to his procuratour, Clepe the workmen, and 3elde to hem 
her hijre. 141 Carcrave Life St. Gilbert ( ‘.£.T.S.) ot 
Nowt as a gouernour of his owne, but as a procuratour and 
a seruaunt of oper mennes ricchesse. 1555 EDEN Decades 72 
Alphonsus Nunnez..who also was lyke to have byn chosen 
procuratoure of this vyage. 

Cc. 1399 Rolls of Parit. WI. 424/1 The States..made thes 
same Persones that ben comen here to 3owe nowe her Pro- 
curatours, and gafen hem full auctorite. 1494 FABVAN 
Chron, vu. 431, | Wyllyam Trussel, in the name of all men 
of this lande of Englande, & procuratour of this parlyament, 
resygne to y* Edwarde ents 3s that was made to y*some 
tyme, @1s48 Hatt Chron., Hen. V1148 The Marques of 

uffolke, as procurator to Kyng Henry, espoused the said 
Ladie, in the churche of sainct Martyns. 1561 Reg. Pri 
Council Scot. 1.179 At the instance of Jobne Baptista de 
Sambitore, procuratour generall for the patiiscbe nationn. 
1602 Fuupecke tst Pt. Parall, 30 Actions doc not passe, 
but the grauntor if he will haue the grauntees to take any 
benefit by the graunt, must make the grauntees or one of 
them bis procurators to sne in his mame, and to recouer to 
their owne vse, 1682 Scaatert Exchanges 156 A rudent 
Merchant .. will advise all his Correspondents (on whom his 
Procurator shall have occasion to draw, &c.)..that he hath 
grented to such and such a one such a full Power to draw 


PROCURATOR. 


in his Name Bitls of Exchange. 1777 Roseatson Hist. 
Amer 11. vi. 236 They elected him procurator general of 
the Spanish nation in Peru. 1874 Sruans Const. F/ist. 1. xiii. 
634 The early representative members .. were frequently 
-sinvested with the character of procurators or proxies. 

3. In the medizeval universities, one of two or 
more representative officers, of whom one was 
elected by ench of the ‘nations’ into which the 
students and Regent Masters were divided, having 
financial, electoral, and disciplinary functions. 
Hence, nt the present day, in some of the Scottish 
universities, the name of the student representatives, 
elected, one by each ‘nation’ of the whole body 
of students, to preside over the election of n Rector. 
See also Procror, the modern form of this word 
in the English universities, under which (sense 3) 
its later history is given. 

At Paris and Cambridge, and prob, also originally at 
Oxford, they were called indifferently procurators (proctors) 
and regents. At Paris there were four ‘nations’ and four 
procurators, at the English Universities two, called ro. 
curator australis and Procurator borealis, the Southera 
and the Northern Procurator or Proctor. 

[:a19 in Bulaeus Hist, Univ. Paris (1666) TH. 94 Quod 
super hoe a suis Procuratorihus contingeret ordinari. 1a 
Bullia Rashdall Univ. Exrope (1895) I. 314 note (Paris), 7 
nullus contra universitatem magistrorum vel scholarium seu 
rectorem vel procuratorem eorum ad qwemquam alium pro 
Universitatis vel facto vel occasione etc. 1244 Statute of 
Faculty of Arts, Paris in Bulaeus TLL 195 Quo gis ro 
qualitate et pentitate delicti vel transgressionis Mandati 
Vniuersitatis Rectori. et Procuratori pro Vniuersitate fuerit 
ad plenum et pro ipsorum voluntate satisfactum. 1483 
in Munim, Univ. Glasg. (Maitland) I. 6 Rectores.., 
decanos, procttratores nacionum, regentes, magistros et 
scolares.] 1574 M. Sroxys in Peacock Svat, Cambr, (1841) 
App. A. p. x, Then shal! folowe..nexte the Father the two 
Procuratours. 1664 in Fast! Acad. Aberdeen (1898) LH. 11 
The colledge being fullie conveened and divided in four 
nationes..did..aominat .. procurators for Se of ane 
Rector, 183: Sia W. Hamicton Déseuss. (1852) 412 [a Paris, 
each of the Four Nations elected its owa Procurator. 1885 
Pall Mall G12 May 2/1 In the universities of the Middle 
Ages the Chancellor had little power; the Rector, elected hy 
Procurators of the Nations, exercised authority in his own 
right, or more commonly along with the Procurators, and, 
subsequently, with the Deans of Faculties,..In Scotland all 
these elements of medizval organization are still existent 
and active. 1896 Daily News 16 Nov. 3 The students at 
Aberdeen do not give a direct vote for the Rectorial candi- 
dates, They vote for a student who represents them, called 
the Procurator. After the recording of the votes..the ‘ Pro- 
curators‘ meet in another room, and the successful candi- 
date is he who has a majority of Nations. If the Nations 
are equally divided the wianer is he who has the numerical 
majority of votes, 2 

4. Law. An agent in a court of law: =Pnoc- 
Tor 4; used in conntries retainmg the Roman 
Civil Law (cf. also Procurzur), and in England 
in the ecclesiastical courts; sfec. in Seotland, a 
law-agent practislng before the inferior courts, an 
attornzy. (Now rare.) 

1386 Cuauctr Friar's T, 298 (Harl. 7334) May 1 nat 
aske a lybel sir Sompnour, And answer ber by my pro- 
evratour To suche ping as men wol oppose me? 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 109 My procuratour, that I 
mak on myn awin cost to defend me. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. (1594) 647 There is one procurator 
for the king, and two advocats, to looke to the kings pre- 
rogatives, 2 es Acts Fas. Ve (1824) ITT. 460/2 All and 
quhatsumeuir lieges of pis realme accuisit of tressoun .. 
salhaif pair aduocattis and procuratoris to vse all be lauchfell 
defenses, 1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 3818/4 Her ch ae has 
been pleased toappoint.. Thomas Smith Esq.; Her Majesties 
Procurator in all Causes, Maritime, Foreign, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil. r7sz Loutwian Form of Process (ed. 2) 95 Wis 
Majesty's Advocate, or other Advocates, or Procurators for 
the Pannel, were ordained to debate the Relevancy viva voce, 
1766 Entick London IV. 33 The proctors, otherwise fro- 
curators, exhibit their proxies for their clients. 2791 Boswetn 
Johnson 4 June an. 1781, The Society of Procurators, or 
Attornies, entitled to practise in the inferior courts at Edin- 
hurgh..had taken care to have their ancient designation of 
Procurators changed into that of Solicitors, from a notion, 
as they supposed, that it was more genteel. 1845S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. ae L 275 That the evil did not nrise from 
his good lords and friends the bishops, but from the judges, 
officials, and procurators, who sought ..only their own profit, 

b. Short for ProcuratTor-FIscaL, 

1899 Daily News 6 May 2/1 Four pleaded guilty of rioting 
ang? The plea was accepted by Pie Procurator, and the 
men were sentenced to thirty days’ each with the alternative 
ofa £5 fine. 

+5. An advocate, defender, or supporter of the 
cause of any person, system, tenct, proposal, ete. 

¢3380 Wyeiir 1s, (1880) 139 Pei wolen not paie for pore 
men, not wibstondinge pat 1 procuratouris of pore 
men, 1484 n Fables of Alfonce iii, He went to a 
philosophre which was the procuratour of the poure peple 
and prayd hym for charyte that he wold gyue to hym good 
counceylle of his grete nede. 1528 Lyxprsay Dream 1049 
Tyll dame Fortune thow nedis no procurature; For schobes 
lairglie kyithit on the hir cure. 1609 Dantet Cio. Wars ww. 
xxvii, To confirm and seal Their vndertaking, with their 
dearest bloud, As Procurators for the Common-weale. 

6. One who or that which brings or helps to 
bring something abont; = PRocuRER 2; in qnot. 
1647, 2 producer, generator. 

1486 Act 3 Hen. Vif,c.2 Such Mys-doers, takers, and 
procuratours to the same, und receytours,..(shall] be. .juged 
as prineipall felons, 1642 W. Biao Alag, Honor 44 Charge 
him with. .fellony, or to be a procurator thereof, or accessory 
thereunto, 1647 Litty Cér. Astrol. xliv. 270 [The planet 
Mars] being a very sharpe heater and procurator of blood. 

Vor, VII. 
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+b. The procurer of a loan: ef. ProcuRAtion 
4b. Obs. rare, 

1677 Yarzanton Eng. fmprov.8 The Gentleman gets .. 
Friends..to be bound for his Covenants, whom if they [the 
lenders] accept, then the Procurator and Continuator have 
their Game to , rye 

7. (repr. It. procuratore, +-adore.) In some 
Italian cities, A public administrator or magistrate ; 
also repr. F. procttreur (see Procurzur). Pro- 
eurator of St. Mark, a senator, afterwards each of 
two senators, of the Venetian Republie, charged 
with high administratlve fanctions. 

€1618 Morvson /tin. 1. vil. (1903) 115 These Procurators, 
namely the old Dukes chosen for life, and the old Gouernors 
chosen for two yeares, baue care of the Treasure, and other 
publique affayrs, and are of great reputation. 1645 Evetyn 
Diary June, The Doge's vest is of crimson velvet, the Pro- 
curator's, &e. of damase, 1686 BLount Glossogy. s.v., In 
the Republique of Venice the Procurator is the second man 
in dignity. 1727-41 Cramarns Cyc, Procurator is alsoa 
kind of magistrate in several cities of Italy, who takes care 
of the public interests. 1794 Burke Pref. fo Srissot's 
Addr. Wks. VII. 304 The treacherous Manuel was pro- 
curator of the Common-hall. 183atr. Sissnondi’s Ital. Aep. 
ix. 204 Two senators, distinguished by the title of pro- 
curators of St. Mark, were charged to attend in the camp. 
1865 Marre: Brigand Life 11. 159 The elaborate requisi- 
tion presented by the royal procurator .. contains some 
passages which are worth preserving. 

b. attrib, a3 procurator treasurer, 

3709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4545/1 We was there [at Venice] 
erowned by the racaretrrcecticen 

Pro-curator (prowkifierite:), Se. Law. [f. 
Pro-! 4 + Cornator 1.J] One who performs the 
duties of a curator thongh not legally appointed 
as such: see CURATOR 5. 

1681 Stair Zastit. Law Scot, 1. vi. §1a Whosoever.. 
medled with Pupils Means or Minors, as Pro-tutors, or 
Pro-curators, should be lyable .. as Tutors or Curators, for 
intromission and omission. 1773 Ersxine ast. Lavy Scot, 
1. vil. §28 Pro-tutors and pro-curators. By these are under- 
stood persons who act as tutors or curators without having 
a legal title to the office. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 
798 The same principle regulates the claims fa pro-tutor 
or pro-curator against the minor for reimoursement of 
money expended for the minor. . 

Pro-curator-fi'scal. In Scotland, the public 
prosecutor of a shire orother local district, appointed 
by the sheriff or magistrates. He initiates the 
prosecution of crimes, and takes the precognitions, 
also performing some of the functions of a coroner, 

The term appears to have originally desigaated the official 
who had to collect and administer the fines, fees, and other 
payments accruing to the criminal, civil, and ecclesiastical 
courts: he was the Jrocurafor (in sense 2) who had to do 
with the /iscaZ or reventie matters of the court. (Cf. Paocuzer 

Jiscal xe.) For history of the office see the Fournal Ka 
urisprudence Vol. X XI. (1877) pp. 24-, 67-, 140-, etc., Vol. 

XII. (2878) pp. ee, 69-. ‘ i 

1583-4 Decree-arbitral of Fas. VI in Frnl, Jurispr_ XXI1. 
T4r te Johnne Skene, procurator fiscall. 1584 in Little- 

john Aberd, Sheriff Court (1904) Introd. 44 Actioun, at the 
instance off our Souerane Lord and Mr. George Barclay 
his M. Procuratour Phiscall. 1606 Act Secret Counesl 
4 Feb. (Frnk. Fur. XX. 69), Pryces set down to the Pro- 
curators-Fiscal, to be taken hereafter for forming of Testa- 
ments. 7678 Sta G. Mackenzis Crim. Laws Scot. u. xii. 
$4 (1699) 207 The way of Procedure before the Sheriff, is by 
an Assize, and the Procurator-Fiskal is Pursuer in place of 
his Majesties Advocat. 1754 J. Loutnian Form of Process 
{ed.. 2) 254 Application shall be made to the Sheriff by 
Petition, signed by the private Party complaining, or by 
the Procurator-fiscal, setting forth the Nature of the 
Crime. 18:8 Report of Commissioners in Fral. Furispr. 
XXI. 26 The Procurator-Fiscal likewise receives a certain 
proportion or share of the fines levied in the Sheriff's Court 
according to ancient usuage. 1818 Scorr //r?, Afidl. xvi, 
The city’s procurator-fiscal, upon whom the duties of super- 
intendent of police devolved. 1875 W. McItwrartu Guide 
Wigtownshire 95 On the ground floor is the office of the 
Procurator-Fiscal. é. f 

Procuratorial (prekiiiratdorial), a. [f late 
L. prdctirdtori-us Procunatory (f. préciirator-em 
PROcURATOR) +-aL. Cf. F. procuratorial,] 

1. Of or pertaining to a procurator or proetor, in 
various senses ; proctorial. 

1726 Ayurre Parergon 254 A Procuratorial Exception is 
Twofold, viz. First, that A. is aot a lawful Proctor; and, 
Secondly, That he cannot be a Proctor. 1738 Neau //ist. 
Purit. VV. 33 Who..sent po with procuratorial letters, 
1874 Queen's Printers’ Bible-Aids 81 A procuratorial coinage 
circulated in Judea from a.p. 6- 1874 Stuass Const, 
Fist, 1, xiii. 635 The ecclesiastical practice of which such 

rocuratorial represeritation was a familiar part. 1899 W. M. 

AMSAY In L£.xfosttor Jan. 46 Pamphylia was a distinct 
procuratorial province. s 3 

2. Of or pertaining to university procto-s. 

1663 Woon Life 2a Sept. (O. H.S.) 1. 492 To be pro-proctors 
and exercise procuratorial power. 1845 Moztey Land Ess, 
11878) 1. 198 The procuratorial cycle was his remedy for the 
disorders then attending the pablie election of the proctors. 
1894 Lippon, ete. Pusey 1, xvi. 378 Keble..dryly observed 
on hearing the procuratoriat veto, that ‘others too might 
play atthat game’. ms 

rocuratorship (prp‘kiireitoafip). [f. Pro- 
CURATOR + -811P.] The office, fanetion, or period 
of office of a procnrator. 

3577 Hanmen Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 13 The fourth fyear] 
of the Procuratorship of Pontius Pilate. 1762 tr. Bure. i 
Syst. Geog. V.244 The = oh also the procuratorship 
of Altort as a mortgage from the Empire. 1836 Penny 
Og. Yeo a3s/2 In Nero's time, and duriog the procuratorship 
of Catus Decianus. 
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Procuratory (prykiiirctari), a. and sé, [ad. 
Inte L. prdctirdtdri-us belonging to an agent or 
manager: see Procurator and -ony?; hence 
med.L, proctiralorium sb., whence B.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a procurator or pro- 
cumtors, or to procnration. Now rare or Oés, 

1489 Kolls of Parlt. V. 36:/2 The Procuratorie Hous or 
Priorte of Ware, 1570 Foze A. & Mf. (ed. 2) 70/1 Apte to 
receaue of God thys power procuratorye. 1571 WALSINGHAM 
in Digges Compl. Antbass. (1655) 183 He was no longer a 
Proctor then he kept himself within the limits procuratory 
of the fetter procuratory, 

B, sb. +1, = Procuration 2 (= med.L. pro- 
curatorium). Obs. rarem, 

€ 1380 Wveuir Sed Was. TEL. 440 Worldliche excusacioun 


i penne assoyne, ne onswer by procuratorye, ne 
auttilte of werkis. 


Civil and Se. Law. Authorization of one 
person to act for another; an instrument or clause 
in an instrument giving such power; esp. in /effers 
of procuratory. Procuratory of resignation, n deed 
granted by a vassal authorizing his procnrator to 
return his fee to the superior, either to be retained 
by him, or to be given ont to a new vassal, ete. 

1540 Acc, Ld. H, Treas. Se. VV. 281 For making of ane 
ee eae to resing the hallierie of Totternes in the 

ingis hand. 1565 Neg. Pricy Council Scot.\. 373 As pro- 
coratour.,be thair lettres of rocuratorie,.lauchfalie con- 
stitute, 1369 féid, 11, 8 {He] producit ane procuratorie 
subscrivit be the Quene. a 1639 Sporriswoon /Jrst. Ch. Scot. 
vt. (1677) 444 A number of persons..presented a Procuratory 
under the Seal of the Towa,and the Subscription of the Clerks 
thereof. 1704 J. Hanes Lex. Techn. 1, Procuratory, is 
the Instrument hy which any Person or Community did 
constitute or dclenate their Proctor or Proctors to represent 
them in any Judicial Court or Cause. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. If, c. 50 §12 A. conveyance, containing a procuratory 
of resignation in favour of such purchaser or disponee. 1874 
Act 37 § 38 Vict. c.94 § 26 It shall not be necessary to 
insert fn any sttch conveyances _a procuratory or clause of 
resignation, 1880 Muimnzao Garas Digest 578 Under the 
system of the éegis actiones procuratory was incompetent 
except gro popula, pro libertate, or pro tutela, 

3. = PRocuracy 4. 

1B4a Stantev in Life § Corr, (1893) I. viii. 265 The long 
array of the ancient library, procuratory, and Decal Palace 
[at Venice]. : SS - 

Procuratrix (prekitire'triks), [a. L. pracira- 
tréx, fem. agent-n, corresponding to prdciiralor PRo- 
cunATOR.] The inmate who attends to the temporal 
concerns of a nunnery: cf. Procuxator 2 a. 

1851 Utitatuorne Plea Rights §& Lid, Relig. Wom. iu 
The second superioress, the procuratrix, who manages the 
temporalities, 1889 J.G. Atcea Ang. fa Fr. Rev. 325 The 
procuratrix produced the little paper money she hele 


+ Proouraty. Ods.rare—', [ad. It. procuratia: 
see Procunacy 4.) The official residence of a pro- 
enrator in Venice: see PRocunator 7. 

1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy, Levant xxvii. 365 The Front cf 
each Procuraty is supported by a large Portico. 

+ Procure, sd. Obs. rare. Also6 Se. procuire. 
[a. OF, procure (13th cin Godef.) procuration, 
agency, f. procurer to PRocurE. So med.L. procira 
(1389 in Du Cange).] = Procunement 1. 

143a-sotr. Higden (Rolls) V. 37 This Comodus. .wassleyne 
«thro the procure and cause of his wife. 1567 Safir. Poems 
Reform. iv. 147 Off Ancus Martios we reid the greit mis- 
chance,..Slaine be Lucinio at Tanaquillis procuire. 

Procure (prekiiio1), v» Forms: a. 3-5 pro- 
cure-n (3 -curi), 4- procure (4 -oury, 5 -kuro, 
6 Se. -cuir). 8. 4 proere, -eore, 4-5 proeur, § 
procour, proker, [a. F. procurer (13th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. proctirdre to care for, take care 
of, attend to, manage, to act as procurator: see 
Pro-1 and CurE vw In ME. usnally stressed on 
the first syllable, provcsere (from F. inf. procuresr) ; 
hence the weakened 8-forms Arovcur, etc., here 
illustrated : 

3 Cursor M, 28201 (Cott.), lL wald he ware vn-fere or 
ded, And bath i_procurd pam wit red. 1330 Procore 
esi 1340-70 Procre [see 6]. 1375 Bansour Bruce w 

3t And mankynd biddis vs that we To procur vengeans 

sy be, 1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 235 (MS, Cott. 
Tib) On Aluredus [he] hadde yprocred his dep. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy g226 He shuld procour the prinse, & the Heng 


grekes, To pas fro pat prou’ payre hom nomore. J/did. 
21555 Sho prayet hym * ed ae ker hir pes with his 


wordes, 21450 Myrc 689 Al them that .. prokeren 

wher thorgh holy chirch is peyred. 1470 Henay Wallace 
vt. 863 To procur pes be ony maner off cace.] 

I. +1. érawzs, To care for, take care of, attend to, 


look after. [So in L., and OF.] 06s. rare. 

1425 WyxToun age VL me 797 ce ee pe 
possessoure to procure emyss MMS, trete].. wi onoure, 
Aad nmeunidatice of fee Fbid. vin. xxiv. 3648 Our 
Kynge Dauid was sende in Frawns, Qwhar he.. was..pro- 
curyt [v. » tretit] in al esse ilk deif. 

+ 2. intr. To put forth or employ care or effort ; 
to do one’s best; to endeavour, labour; to use 
means, take measures, Const. i#/. with 40 (for fo); 


Sor, to, unto a thing. Obs. 

1330 R. Bauxne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 7462 Pus bey 
prete pb manace, & ful yuel bey procure & purchace. 
er ntecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 127 
Crist fleed from seculer lordschip & office; pei procuren 
fast to have it. ¢ 1380 Sir ge fos ni Os, pow 
mys-hypo3te, To procury hym to slee. ¢1g00 Brut 249 
Pol ee cieneete and procurede forto make pig and 

( 
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contak bituene him and his sone. 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
g220 Vnto his deliueraunce he procured. 1509 Part. Devylies 
ad fin., Who that wyll for heuen procure, Kepe hym fro the 
deuylles combrement. 1548 Uoatt £rasm. Par. Pref. 3 
Yo procure for the commodities and welth of oN ag 
1861 T. Hoay tr. Castigtione's Courtyer \. (1577) Div b, Such 
a countenaunce as this is,..and not so softe and womanish 
as many procure to haue. 1582 N. Licuerteco tr, Castan- 
keda's Cong, E, ind. 1. i.3 Hee gaue them charge... that 
they shoulde procure to atteine to the sight of resbiter 
Ioan. 1608 R. Jonxson Seven Champions U1. livb, Rosana 
..did procure to defend her selfe and offend hir enemie. 
+3. trans. To contrive or devise with care (an 
action or proceeding) ; to endeavour to cause or 


bring about (mostly something evil) o or Sor 


a person. Obs. 

cx1290 Beker 1258 in S. Eng, Leg. 1. 142 A-morewe comen 
is hischopes and pe eorles also, ‘To procuri seint thomas al 
et vuel bat heo mizten do. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1201 He 
the procureth, night and dai, Al the sschame that he mai. 
13.. Coer de L.1730, | pray thee, Sir Tanker king, Procure 
me none evil thing. 1484 Caxton Fadles of A lfonce v, Ofte 
the euyll nie is procured to other cometh to hym 

whiche procureth it. 1530 Patscr. 667/r, I procure, I cause 
a thyng to be done, or I devyse meanes to bringe a thynge 
to passe, je procure. 1§73-80 Baret A/v. P 740 ‘I'o procure 
hatred, or euill will to men, struere odiune in aliguos. 1620 
I: Wirxinson Courts Leet 336 Yee shall reasonably and 
onestly eonde the profit of the corporation of this Towne. 
tb. ?To care for; ? 10 endeavour to get or do. 

574 He.towes Gueuara's Fant. Ep. (1577) 308 For 
women be of such quality, that they procure nothing [gue 
ninguna cosa tanto procuran) 50 much as that which is 
most forbidden them. 

II. 4. To bring about by care or pains; also 
(more vaguely) to bring abont, canse, effect, pro- 
duce. a. with simple object. Now rare. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 11 All maner of wilful pollu- 
syone procurede one any maner agaynes kyndly oys. 1387 

Revisa /figden (Rolls) V. 215 Pe emperesse Eudoxia had 
pie pe out puttynge [Arocuravit eyectionem) of Lohn, 
Lbid. V\. 243 He sente Alcuinus..for to procure pees. 1554 
Baaoporo in Strype Leet. Aten, (1721) ILL. App. xxx. 84 Lt 
is we..that have sinned and procured thy grievous wrath 
upon us, 1615 G. Sanpys 7'vav. 1.66 A drinke called Coffa 
.. which helpeth .. digestion, and procureth alacrity. 1677 
W. Haars tr. Lemery's Chyst. (1686) 536 It is good to 
procure sweat. 1748 Smottetr Rod. Raud, xii, This second 
sneer procured another laugh against him, 1862 O’Curry 
Lect, MS. Materials 252 fis uncle Cobhthach soon pro- 
cured his death by means of a poisoned drink. 

b. with subordinate clause. arch. 

a1340 Hampois Psalter ixviii. 12 Sum procurd pat i. 
sould dye. 1551 Ronixson tr. Afore's Utog. Ep. P. Giles 

ects 8 He is mynded to procure that he maye be seut 
thether. 1654 tr. Mfartini’s Cong. China 226, | will procure 
all Europe shall understand the Issue of these prodigious 
revolutions. 139711 Afedley No. 40 They procur'd that Mony 
shou'd be lent at 5 per Cent. 1894 R. Brioces Feast of 
B. 1. 301 Could you procure that 1 should speak with her? 
te. with nf. To manage (fo do something). Ods. 

1559 Mirr. Mag. (1563) H vb, Eyther I must procure to see 
them dead, Or for contempt as a traytour lose my head, 
187 Freminc Conte. Holinshed UN. 1378/2 Sir Roger 
Manwood..procured to pas another rct of parlement,.. 
wherein is further prouision made for the said bridge. 1678 
R. Barciav Afol. Quakers u. ii. 25 Men..have procured 
to be esteemed as Masters of Christianity, by certain Arti- 
ficial Tricks. 

d. with 037. and tnf. passive, To cause or get 
(a person or thing) ¢o de treated in some way; to 
get something done to (a person). Now rare. 

@ 3450 Myrc 696 All that vnrightfully defameth eny person 
or prokereth to be famed. 1577 B, Goocr Heresbach's 
Husé, t (1586) 7b, Procuring him to be sent in emhassage. 
@1636 Bacon Civ. Char. Fut. Cesar Ess, (1696) 161 He 
procured to be enacted no wholsome Laws, 1724 A. CoLtixs 
Gyr. Chr, Relig, 34 ‘They procur’d him to be crucify'd. 1794 
Pacey £vid. 1. ix, (1817) 216 [Nero} procured the Christians 
to beaccused. 1866 Howetrs Venet. Life v. 68 An ingenious 
lover procured his..rival to be arrested for lunacy. 

5. To obtain by care or effort; to gain, win, get 
possession of, acquire. (Now the leading sense.) 
In carly use, to gain the help of, to win over (a 
person) to one’s side. 

3297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 11483 Sir Ion..turnde aye sir 
simond & procurede ober mo. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 119 Mald in Bristow lettres fast seades, Bi messengers 
trow, forto procore frendes, 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) VI. 355 He was be firste bat 
ordeyned comyn scole at Oxenforde. -, and procrede fredom 
and priveleges in many articles to bat citee. 1451 CAPGRAVE 
Life St. Aug. 50 The first pat he schuld neuyr procur no 
wyf to no man. 1538 Starkey England 1. 4. 7 Hyt ys 
bettur..fora man being in gret pouerty, rather to procure 
some ryches then hye phylosophy. 1596 DatavMrLr tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, w. 256 To him selfe he procuiret the 
fame cf all mquitie. 16x Biatn Trans?. Pref. 2 This 
.. procured to him great obloquie. 1718 Laoy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 19 May, Things that 'tis 
very ensy to procure lists of. 1776 Cartisle Mag. 7 Sept. 
143 She endeavoured to procure employment as a needle. 
woman. 1874 Gaean Short Hist. iit. § 4. 134 Books were 
difficult and sometimes even impossible to procure. Afod. 

Could you procure me specimens? 

b. To obtain (women) for the gratification of 
lust. Usnally aésol. or intr. To act as a procurer 
(sense 4) or procuress. 

1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for JT, 11. ii. 68 How doth my deere 
Morsell, thy Mistris? Procures she still? 1706 Puitxips, 
Procure,..is also taken in an ill Sense, for to act as a Pimp 
or Bawd. 1745 Cnesterr. Leet. (1792) 1. 282 Juno. offers 
to procure for Acolus, by way of bribe. 1891 Daily News 
26 Jun. 7/2 Charged..at the Lambeth Police-court, on 
Saturday, with that he did by false pretences procure E. A. H. 
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6. To prevail upon, induce, persuade, get (a person) 


to do something. Ods. or arch. 
1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 347 Ne we agayn hem to do [ed. 
‘o} nol no gome procre. ¢ 1380 Wvcuir Se/. Wks. 111. 342 
Hoa pat Clement left his office and procuride opir to helpe 
him. 1401 Pod, Poems (Rolls) 11. % Why procurest thou 
men to yeve the their almes? 1568 GRAFTON Chron, 11. 184 
Pope Boniface being informed and rocured by the Scottes, 
sent his letters vnto the king of England. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. W. (1599) 75 The newes of the renolt of Nouaro, 
procured the King. t9 make way. 1667 Evetyn Diary 
19 Sept., I procur'd him to bestow them (the Arundelian 
Marbles} on the University of Oxford. 1786 Hale's Placit, 
Coron. \. 615 An accessory before is he, that being absent 
at the time of the felony committed doth yet eee counsel, 
command, or abet another to commit a felony. 1756 (om 
Lucas Ess. Waters VI. 144 The writer is influenced or pro- 
cured to write for the one, against the other. 1828 S. 
Turner Anglo-Sax. (ed. 5) I. 1. x. 245 Charlemagne com- 
municates to him [Offa].. his success in procuring the 
continental Saxons to adopt Christianity. 
+b. spec. Law. To induce privately, to suborn, 


to bribe (a witness, juryman, etc.). Obs. 

[raga Britton 1. ii. § 11 Et si defendoms a touz Corouners 
..ge nul face ses enquestes..par amis procurez.) 3433 
Rells of Parlt, 1V. 476/1 Whether they..be procured to 
chese eny persone. .to eny maner Office. .and yf eny persone 
..be founde procured, that then he or thei be remeved. 
1573-80 Barer A/v. P 741 A witnes procured avith monie, 
or bribes, conflatus pecunid testis, 1620 J. WitKINson 
Coroners & Sherifes 44 Ye shall..make your pannels your 
selfe of such a as bee..not suspect, nor procured, 

4c. With adv, of place: To induce or prevail 
upon (a person) to come; to hring, lead. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooxer Hist. Ivel. in Holinshed \1. 130/2 [They] 
agreed to cause Tirlough Lennough to procure in the Scots. 
rsg2 Suaxs. Rom. § Ful. ut. v. 68 What vnaccustom’d 
cause procures her hither? a160q Hanmer Chron. Iree. 
(1633) 128 Neither were we procured hither to be idle, or 
live deliciously. 1625 Sutrtey Love Tricks w. ii, Yonder 
is dra arbour, procure him thither. 

+7. To try to induce; to urge, press. Ods. 

gst Eow. VI Let, Sir B. Fitz-Patrick 20 Dec. in Lit. 
Rem. (Roxb.) 1. 69 If yow be vehemently procured yow may 
goe as waiting on the king. 158 i: Bei. Haddon's Answ, 
Oser. argh, Where did he euer shake of the obedience of 
due allegeaunce? or procured any Subjectes to rebellion 
agaynst their Gouernours? 1990 SrensER F.Q, mt. i. 1 The 
famous Briton Prince and Faery Knight, .. Of the faire 
Alma greatly were procur'd To make there lenger soiourne 
and abode. 

IIL. +8. intr. To act as a procurator or legal 
agent; to solicit. (In quot. 1401, To act by a 
proctor or attorney.) Ods. 
¢1380 Wveuir Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 383 Many trewe men, 
bope aprentis and avocatis, wolen not procure in a cause 
bifore pat pei heeren it. 1401 Pot Poenis (Rolls) 11. 34 You 
wend or send or procure to the court of Rome, to be made 
cardinals or bishops of the popes cha) lens, 1528 Wotsey 
in St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 29% What promysse I de- 
maunded of the said Emperours Ambassadour, who said he 
wolde procure for restitution. 1536 in Strype Cranmer iL 
(1694) 36 There should be as many..admitted to procure 
there as shuld be seen convenient to my said Lord of 
Canterbury. 1539 Sc. Acts Yas. V (1824) 11. 353/2, Ane 
writing subscriuit be be kingis grace .. chargeing him & 
certane vperis his collegis to procure for pe said James. 

+b. f& To plead, make supplication. Ods. 

1563 Wixget Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., Wks. I. 57 
For in defence of that thing only procuir I, quhilk. .the hail 
Kirk of God..mnist clerlie appreuis. @ 1568 R. Noavare 
O most eternall King 91 in Bannatyne MS. 51 Thairfoir 
to God for grace procure: He that wold leif most lerne to 
ay. 1578 Linorsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. u. xxiii. 
(S. T.S.) 1. 35 The king .. procurit for his lyfe at the 
bischopis handis. @ 1615 Briewe Cron. Erlis of Koss (1850) 
13 He procurit to him, by nature inclynit to follow such 
counsel, to mak war in his favour. 

IV. +9. éxtr, ?To proceed, advance. Obs. rare. 

(Sense and sematology obscure.) 

1490 Caxton Encydos xiii 47 In her thoughte the wounde 
of ambycyouse desyre..is so procured that she can not 
hyde it noo lenger. 1573 Tusser Husd, (1878) 146 His 
hatred procureth from naughtie to wurse, His friendship 
like Iudas that carried the purse. 

Procurement (prokiticrmént), Forms: see 
PROCURE ; also 5 prokyr-. [a. OF. procurement 
(13th c. in Godef.), f. procurer to PROCURE: see 
-MENT. (In ME. orig. provcztr-.)] 

_1. The action of cansing, compassing, accomplish- 
ing, ot bringing abont, esp. through the instru- 
mentality of an agent; management, arrangement ; 
authorization, instigation; prompting, contrivance. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 5953 3yf ae hyre one out 
of seruyse Purgh 3yft or burgh procurment, Pou synnest 
gretly yn swych atent. ¢1400 Chancer's Pars. T. ? 710 
(Harl. 7334) He bat bieth pinges espiritueles.. be it by pro- 
curement (six fex¢s procurynge] or by fleisshly prayere of 
his frendes, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 414/2 Prokyrment, pro- 
Wecatem ante aie Pa ele Wks. 1281/1 By the 
pr of the el, 1851 Roainson tr. Jlore’s Utop. 
Title-p., Translated bee aia -eat the cect 
and earnest request of George Tadlowe, 1615 G, Sannys 
Trav. 46 He was poisoned..at the procurement of .. his 
soune. 41662 Heyiin Laud 1. 181 Laud himself, by whose 
Procurement his Majesties Declaration had been published. 
1710 Irarna Colfect. (0. H.S.) 111. 80 The old Testament 
was translated into Irish at_y* Procurement of Bp. Bedel. 
19767 Wes.ev Wks, (1872) IIL. 298 The bells began to ring, 
by the procuremeot of a neighbouring geotleman. 1845 
StTepnen Comm: Laws Eng. (1874) 11.62 An act to be per- 
formed on his part or by his procurement, 1886 STEVENSON 
Kidnapped xxvii. 279 It was hy his means and the procure- 
ment of my uncle, that I was kidnapped. 

+b. An agent or instrument; a means. Oés. 


PROCURER. 


r6or WEEVER Jiirr. Mart. Ej, Sir Roger Acton, in the 
priests displeasure, Of my escape was thought the chiefe 
procurement, — aa 

2. The action or process of obtaining by care or 
effort; acquisition, attainment, getting, gaining, ~ 

1612 T. Tavtor Com: Titus i. g By all good meanes they 
labour the procurement and presence of it. 1629 Symmra 
Spir. Posie Ep. Aijb, The witty industry of man about the 
procurement of artificial smels. 1702 S. Pannen tr. Cicero's 
De Finibus 1. 23 Frequently..Pain and Labour prove a 
necessary Means towards the procurement of Exquisite 
Pleasures. 2849-8 H. Mitver Pirst Jmpr, viii. (1857) 122 
Luxuries of difficult, procurement. 1882 H. W. Brecner 
in Chr. World 20 Apr. 251/3 Within proper bounds, the 
procorement of riches is training in morality. 

+b. Athing procured or obtained; an acquisition, 

1753 N. Toratano Midwifry 4 Nor is there now for Man 
an oe or Procurement whatsoever without Labour 
to ad. 

Procurer (prokiiiera1). Forms: «. 4-7 pro- 
curour, 5-7 -or, (4 S¢. -ur, § -oure, 6 Sc. pro- 
kerrour). §. 5- procurer, [ME. and AF. 
procurour, = OF. procuréur, -eeur (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm., mod.F, procereur) :—L. proctiratér- 
em Procurator. In later ME. provcurour; in 
15th and 16th c. changed to procu‘rer, esp. in 
senses arising from or naturally associated with 
the vb. Procure: see -ER1,} 

I. +1. =Procurator, in various uses. a. Ron. 
Hist. An imperial procurator. b. A steward, 
a manager. ¢. An attorney; an advocate, a de- 
fender. d. A deputy, commissioner, representative, 

& a. 24) Matony Arthur v. i. 169 The Emperour 
Lucyus whiche was called at that tyme Dictatour or pro- 
curour of the publyke wele of Rome. 1483 Caxton Cola. 
Leg. 412b/1 Accusyng hym that he had synaed wyth the 
doughter of the procurour. 1596 Dataympte tr. Leséie's 
Hist, Scot. m, 187 Ffel in this field Quintine Bassian legat, 
Hircie the Emperouris Prokerrour in Britannie [etc.). 

pb. a. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. (Alagdalena) 157 He 
mad hyr his familiare, & procurur in-to be way he wald hyr 
hafe. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 100 Make him 
thy procurour and receyvour of thy money. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. m. ii. 171 It were a grete oultrage that the 
procuroure sholde be ageynst the mayster, 

c. a. 1390 GowrR Conf il. 224 Thei make here prive pro- 
curours, To telle hou [etc.]. 1456 Sia G, Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 109 The Emperour suld be procuroure to defend 
haly kirk, ‘2598 Dauiincton Afeth. Trav. F iv, Two other 
Lawyers, the one an Aduocate, the other a Procuror. 

B. 21658 Creverano Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 413 
The Places and Houses of Advocates, and Procurers, 

a. a. 23833 Lo. Banners Gold. Bk. Af, Aurel, (1546) 1 ii}, 
He wente to the colledge, where as al the procurours and 
ambassadours of all prouinces were. 

B. 1g60 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm, 32 He by his pro- 
curers sheweth causes why he coulde not come, /é7d. 425 
The Emperour, aud kyng Ferdinando, .. appointed their 
procurers with large and ample commission, whiche should 
trente and followe the cause, in their names, at Rome. 

te. =F. procureur or its equivalents in cognate 
langs,: see ProcuREUR. Procurer fiscal = F. pro- 
cureur fiscal: cf, PROCURATOR-FISCAL, Obs. 

a. 1578 Gascoicne Pr. Pleas, Kenilw. (1821) 74, 1 haue 
beene hy the Procuror generall, twise seuerally summoned 
to appeare before the great Gods in their Councel chamber. 
1647-8 Correren, Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 37 Procurar 
Fiscal to the King. 4 

B. 1860 Daus tr, Stefdane's Comm, 366 Both the kinges 
procurer, ond also the university of Paris,..resisted with a 
Stout courage. 1604 E.G[aimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 
1v, xi. 240 He was in surte against the Procurer fiscal. 1738 
Staver tr. Zernegan's Let. to Wolsey (1515) in Eeel, Mem. 
(1721) I. & 13 Eloy de la Rice, high procurer of this City 

‘ournay]. 1762 H. WaLPoLe Vertue’s Anecd, Paint. (1768) 

11. i. 63 He married.. Mary Van Gamaren, daughter of a 
procurer at Utrecht. : 

IL 2. One who or that which brings about, 
effects, or induces something ; ¢5f. one who causes 
something to be done by the agency of another or 
otbers; a promoter, prime mover, instigator, 
contriver, ultimate anthor. Now vare or Obs. 

B. 1451 Rolls of Parlt.V. 225/31 Which shall nct be partie 
to eny such offence, ne Procurer, Councellour, nor Abbettour 
to the doyng therof. a1548 Hau. Chron. Hen. VI 157 
Affirmyng him to be. .the chief procurer of the death of the 
good duke of Gloucester. 1580-1 Ac? 23 £liz. c. 8 §1 The 
said Melter Myngler or Corrupter Causer or Procurer 
thereof, shall ts for everye pounde, Two Shillinges. 
@ 1639 Worrow in Walton Angier i. {1659 33 Angling. .was 
..8 procurer of contentedness. @ 1651 CALDERWOOO Hist. 
Kirk bay) 11. 346 He was neere of kin to the king, and the 
cheefe procurer of the matche. 1769 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 
68/2 Mr. Recorder. .hoped that the fate of these twouuhappy 
persons would be a warning to all rioters..and that the 

rocurers. .as well as the procured, were not exempt, by our 
laws, from this catastrophe. 1776 Aatcait Auams in fas, 
Let?. (1876) 137 How shall the miserable wretches who have 
beenthe procurers of this dreadful scene. .lie down with the 
load of guilt upon their souls? 2822 Lana Ata Ser. 1. 
Confess. Drunkard, To be set on to provoke mirth which 
procures the procurer hatred. s 

3. One who procures or obtains. 

1538 Starkey Lxgland 1. iii, 81 Al such yl-occupyd 
personys as be procurarys only of the vayn plesure of man. 
1573-80 Banst Alo. P 74x A reconciler, or procurer of 
fauour, conciliator, ris. 1882-3 Schaffs Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1. 610 Having been ove of the procurers of the 
cal for Massachusetts Colony (1628). .he finally set sail 
thither, fa 

4, One who procures women for the gratification 
of lust; a pander. Often feminine = PRocURESS 2. 

1632 Massincer City Madam ww. ii, Thy procurer Shall 


PROCURESS, 


be sheathed in velvet, and a reverend veil Pass her for 
& grave matron, 1698 Crowna Caligula wt. 23 Shail J.. 
Provoke the proud adulterer to my couch, Aad be Procurer 
to my own reproach? 21716 Sourn Sern: (1727) I. 182 
Strampets in their Youth turn Procurers iatheir Age. 1880 
Motauean Ulpian xiii. § 2 Other persons of free-birth are 
forbidden to marry..a freedwoman manumitted hy a pro- 
curer or procuress,..or one that has been an actress. 

Procuress (prokiiierés), [ME. procure'sse, 
syncopated from OF. procurere'sse (14th c.), fem, 
of procureur PROCURER : cf, DOher tess 

+1. A female ndvocate or defender. Obs. rare. 

31413 Compl. Soul 169 in Hoceleve's Wks. (E.E. T.S.) HI, 
r vi, As aduocate for man, & procuresse.. Now be myne 
helpe o blisful qwene. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. xivi 
She hath wynges..for to scone doo hire message bifore god 
fur mankynde, and is procuress whan time is to see him. 

2. A woman who makes it her trade to procure 
women for the gratification of lust; a bawd. 

gta Srreve Spect. No, 266 p 4 Who should I see there 
but the most artful Procuress in the Town, 1758 J. Graincer 
tr. Stbultus’ Elegies 1. vi. 85 From you iny Ruin, curst 
Procuress, rose. 1850 Tennyson fa Ment, lili, For fear 
divine aa py push beyond her mark, and be 
Teocuress to the Lords of lfell, 1880 [see Procure 4). 

| Procureur (prokzro-r), [F., agent-n. from 
procurer to Procure :—OF,. procureeur, -éur, -éor:— 
L. proctirator-em Procuratou.] A procurator 
(csp. in sense 4) ; nn attorney, agent, or legal repre- 
sentative. Procureur du rot or dela république, 
ia France, a public prosecutor ; procureur général, 
the legal agent of the state, in a court of appeal or 


court of cassation. 

31598 Datuncton Jeth, Trav. 23 There bee of this Court, 
of Presidents, Councillors, Procureurs, Aduocates. 3682 
Waravurron /ist, Guernsey (1822) 11 The then ee of 
Codtance.., sent his procureur, or agent, /did. 36 Lhe 
King’s Procureur... He is properly the King’s Attorney, 
1751 Cuesrerr. Lett, fo Son 18 Mar., Not the hand of a 
rocureur, or a writing-master. 1763 SmotLert 7rav. ii. 
(1766) 1. 20 To have my books examined on the spot, b 
the .. procureur du roy, or the subdelegate of the intend- 
ance. Edinb. Rev. Apt. 11a Bongon, procureur- 
general of the department of Calvadus. 1884 Pad? Afall G. 
1 Aug. 3/2 Sir E. Baring..goes on to say that he would.. 
have preferred making the Mudira magistrate to having the 
procureur system. 1gag Gunter Conscience King i. 8 A 
brocurexr attached to the focal courts of Rouen. 

b. = Procurator 2 a. 

1907 Daily Chron, 9 July 3/5 The monks..of La Grande 
Chartreuse..were governed by priors and procureurs. .. the 
latter [looked] after the temporalities, or revenues and 
supplies, 

Procuring (prokitierin), i/. sé. Also § pro’- 
kering. [f Procure v.4+-1xcl: In ME, gro- 
curing.) ‘The action of the verb Procure, 

+1. Dolng one’s best, laboring, ee Obs. 

1548 Uoatt Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 Spendyng his lyfe in 
procuring for owr wealth. 7 ae , 

2. The action of causing or contriving to hring 
about ; the fact of being the prime agent; = Pro- 
CUREMENT 1. Now rare, 

1340 Ayend, Greate prelas, bet..robbeb hire onder. 
linges be to ack Reeutige, 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) HI. 35 Pat was at erle Harolde his procuryage. 
€ 1400 Desir. Troy 13766 Thurgh his prouursne prestly all 
the pure Troiens,.. Were delivert yche lede, & lause at hor 
willne., c1gga Vork Myst. xt. 2 ‘Fburgh prokering of 
eg 21548 Hatt Chron, Hex. Vi og He was there 

y, Myne excitacion and procuryng to haue slain the fore- 
saied Prince there in his bedde. 1639 Futtea Joly War 
ut, xi, (1840) 133 Henry..was chosen King of Jerusalem, 
by the especial procuring of King Richard his uncle. 

3. The getting or obtaining (of anythlng) by 
effort; = Procunement 2. 

1608 Hizzon Ws, I. 753 We may euen deuote our aclues 
to the procuring of the present and eternal! good one of 
another. 1663 Gersier Connse/ 108 The rocuring of 
Precious Vong 1748 Anson's Voy. 1c ii. 135 The procuring 
Of refreshments, 1885 Weebly Noles 72/1 The maliciously 
procuring a bankruptcy is not actionable unless the adjudi- 
cation is set aside, 

4, ‘The action of a procarer or procures. 

a17s8 Ramsay Address of Thanks xvii, Your procuring 
Ts now sae far frae being a crime. 

Procuring (prokiiivrin), 9/7. a. [f. as prec. + 
“ING ?.] That procures, in various senses; causing, 
producing; obtaining, winning ; pandering, pimping. 

€ 1618 Moryson //in. (1903) 427 }f any man, by himselfe or 
by any frend, makes meanes to be chosen Rectour, he must 
pay 50 Lyers, and his precaria frend 90 1672 Cave Prim, 
Chr. 1. iii. (1673) 52 The procuring cause of all those mis- 
chiefs and calamities. 1693 Davpen ¥xvenal &. 86 With 
what Impatience must the Muse behold The Wife by her 
procuring Husband sold? 1761 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 94/1 
To prevent their clergy from. .declaiming on the procurin| 
cause of earthquakes, 1837 Russect in Liddon, etc. Life 
Pusey (1893) 1. xvii. 407 Newman Strongly lasisted,..that 
the Atonement alone was the grand procuring and meri- 
torious cause of our pardon. 

+Procurish, 2. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. PRocur-Ess 
+-18it1.] Like a procures. 

31687 Sepcev Scllamtra ut, She..begins to lock some- 
thing procurish. 

Procuror, -our: see ProcurEn. 

Procursive (proki-ssiv), a. Ut L. procurs-, 
ppl. stem of précurrére to ron forward + -1VE.] 
Characterized by rnnning forward; sec. applied to 
a kind of epilepsy in which the fits are marked by 
an aimless running forward. 
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1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 Pop. Sel. Monthly June 283 
Running or  procursive epilepsy '. 
Procurva-‘tion. [n. of action from L. précurv- 


Gre to bend or curve forward.] A curviag or bend- | 


ing forward ; forward curvatare (as of the spine). 

1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 262 This species 
offers us the four following varieties :—a. Anticus, Tetanic 
Procurvation [etc.}. /éid, Ty. 249 Lordosis.., imported pro- 
curvation of the head and shoulders, or anterior crookedness. 

Procurved, a. [f. Pro-14Curvep: cf. prec.) 
Carved in a forward direction. 

3898 Proc. Zool, Soc. 894 Anterior row stropgly procurved, 
laterals slightly larger than centrals. 

Procusie, obs. form of Proxy, 

Procyon (préwsign). fa. L. Procyon, n. Gr. 
Tpoxvay (in sense 1), f. xpd before +xuav dog: so 
called as rising a little before the dog-star Sirius.) 

1. The principal star in the constellation of Canis 
Atnor; also formerly the constellntion itself. 

1658 Pnittirs, Procyon, the lesser Dog-Star. 1842 [see 

STAR 1} 3868 Locuver Guillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 
324 Betelgeuse, Sirius, and Procyon form 8 triangle. 

. Zool, A genns of plantigrade carnivorons 
mammals, inhabiting N. and S. America, including 
the racoons, typical of the family Procyonide. 

1843 Prany Cycl. XXVIL si/ 1 Procyon. 1849 Craic, Pro- 
yon, the Racoon, a genus of quadrupeds, placed by natural- 
ists immediately after the Bears. " 

Hence Pro‘cyonid, an animal of the Procyonide 
or racoon family ; Procyo:niform @., resembling 
the racoons in form, racoon-like (Cent, Dict. 
1890); Pro‘oyonine a., of or pertaining to the 
subfamily Procyonina, containiag only the racoons ; 
Pro’cyonoid a. = procyoniform; also as sb. 

1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl, Brit. XV. 441/1 This name 

Bassaricyoa] has recently (1876) been given to a distinct 
modification of the Procyonine type. 

Prod (pred), 56.1 [£ Prop 2] 

1, Anact of prodding; a thrust with some pointed 
instrument ; a poke, a stnb, 

1802 R. Anoerson Cumberid. Ball. 42 Come, Joby, gi'e 
the fire a prod, Then ateck the entry duir. 1822 Hocc 
Perils of Max 1. x. 247 Ane may ward a blow at the 
breast, but a prod at the back's no fair, 1849 Sidonia Sore. 
II. 47 Giving many of them a sharp prod on the shoulder. 
1864 Daily Tel. 6 Aug., The prisoner. .made what he called 
a ‘prod’ (thrust) at him with his bayonet, 1886 Haut Caine 
Son of Hagar, vii, Prompted by sundry prods from the 
elbow of alittle damsel by his side. - 

b. On the prod: looking out for something to 
prod ; on the attack, on the offensive. 

1904 A. Apams Log Cowdey ix, When he [a man] came 
near enough to us, we could see that he was angry and on 
the prod. /did, xi, Several steers showed fight, and when 
released went on the prod for the first thing in sight. 

2. A name ae to various pointed instruments, 
as n goad, a skewer, a brad, a thatcher’s pin, etc. 

1787 Grose Province. Glois., Prod, an awl. 1808 Jamie: 
son, Prod, a pia of wood. /bid., Prod, Craw-prod, a pin 
fixed in the top of a gable, to which the ropes, fastening the 
roof of a cottage, were tied, 82g Brocxetr N. C. Gloss., 
Prod, a prick, a skewer. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prod, 
a goad, Ibid, Prod, an iron fas fixed in pattens. Jérd., 
Prod, a short stake driven in the ground. 1855 Roatnson 
Whitby Gloss., Prod, an iron point at the end of a stick. 
‘An ox prod’, an ox goad. 18: 3 Dixon Two Queens 1. 1. 
iv. 92 To drive more soldiers ae camp, he wanted sharper 
spurs and stronger prods, . 

‘Prod, 56.4 stang, [app.a variant of PRAD.J] An 
(old) horse. 

189r E. Kinciaxe Axstralian at H. 119 The contemptuous 
terms. .have led Mr. Newcome to suppose that his mount is 
most likely the quietest old ac *on the place. 1900 G. 
Etson in Academy 4 Aug. 91/1 The horse was a prod, the 
cart a drag. 

Prod (pred), v. [Known from 1535; there is no 
related word in the cognate langs. Perh. of onoma- 
topceic origin, related on one side to prog, proke, 
prick, and on the other to érod (all of which express 
piercing or stabbing action of some kind). 

The word has been thought to enter into the OE. comb, 
prod-bore, prot-bore (dative), in Rushworth Gospels, Matt. 
xi, 16, xx. 3, asthe gloss on foro' in the market-place ‘, but 
which has been conjectured to mean ‘ auger” or ' boring- 
tool” (cf. OE. der borer, gimlet), the L, having been erro- 
neously connected by the glossator with L. foro I bore.] 

1. ¢rans. To thrust or stab; to poke with a pointed 
instrument, or with the end of n stick. 

1535 Covernate Ecedus. xxxviil. 25 He that holdeth y® 
plough, & hath pleasure in proddynge & dryuynge ye oxen. 


¢17121n H facobite Relics (x819) 1. go Ane proddit her 
in Rie tisk Rates aneath the tail. 1828 Craven Glots. 


(ed. 2), Prod, Proddie, to goad. 1854 THaceray Rose & 
Ring xvii With his oF sword..his Majesty kept poking 
and prodding Padella in the back. 1855 — Newcomer 
x\vii, A physiologist..prods down this butterfly with a pin, 
1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 1. 59 Please tak a brog and prod 
him weel and fet the wind out o' him, 1887 Huxcey in £i/z 
(1900) 11. xi, 194, I..have vitality enough to kick .. when 


b. fg. To goad mentally; to stir up, instigate, 
incite; 1o irritate. 
x871 J. R. Green Lefé. ut (1901) 295 The excitement of 
trying..to prod them into action. 1890 Speciator 4 Oct. 
429/2 You complain of Italy,—well, leave off prodding her. 
1899 Daily News 6 June 2/3 Poor little things !..1 felt it 
was cruelty to even prod them with my few questions. 
2. intr. To thrust, to poke. Const. in, tnto, at, 
1696 Sfoney masters all Things (1698)94 The stinking Gold- 
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finder with his white Rod, Ia common or in private Jakes 
will prod. 1859 Sat. Kev. 10 Dec. 705/21 To prod into the 
fat sides of the Hereford ox or Devon heifer. 1866 Fitz- 
ratsicn Sham Sgr. 112 Assaiied by themall, and in stepping 
back, fell; be prodding at him, 

3. trans. ‘To make by Peoddiae, 

1865 Dicnens A/ut, Fr. 1. x, The } has prodded little 
spirting holes in the damp sand. .with her parasol. 

Hence Pro-dded f#/. a., Pro‘dding vd/, sb. 

1879 G. Munepitn Lgoisd alvii, Neat asa prodded eel on 
a pair of prongs, 1883 E. Incersout in Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 206/1 Under resounding thwacks nod proddings of an 
lron-tipped goad, the. .cattle snake the log endwise down 
tho hill. 1898 L. Sreruan Stud. Blogr. 11. iv. 157 You 
were subject to a vigorous course of prodding and rousing. 


Prodatary (prodatiri). [ad. mod. L. prédatért- 
us: see Pro-1! 4 and Daraky1.] The title given to 
the presiding official of the datary office at Rome, 
whea a cardinal, 


1880 Libr, Univ, Knowl. (N. Y} VIII, 808 Pope Leo 


(XI11] appointed... Cardinal Sacconi prodatary, 
Prodder (prgda1)._ [f. Prop v.+-ER1.] One 
who or that which pros, 
1894 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 2/1 For coarse work Macdonald 


uses electric needles, which he calls ‘ prodders’... The largest 
number of needles which his prodders contain is eighteen. 
tooa Daily Chron. 14 May 3/2 He prods him in the eyes.. 
‘The sailor is blinded..the prodder gets his mmoney, and runs 
off, 1 dbid, 14 Dec. 4/4 The punchers and prodders 
are small boys, .from eight to twelve. 

Prodder, Proddest, obs. comp. and sup. of 
Proup, Prode, obs. f. Proun, Prodegate, 
Prodege: sce PRoDIOATE pfl.a., PRODIGE v, 

Prodelision Cprzcnt ya). Prosody, [f. L. 
préd, older form of frd, Pro-1, used before vowels 
+ Extston.) Elision of an initial vowel. 

1906 Academy 17 Mar. a57/1 Creaking Ionic scazons 
disfigured... by cod lian and synizesis and crasis, 

-dialogue: see Pro-2 1. 

+Prodig, pro‘digue, ¢. (s4.) Ots. Also 
5 prodyge. [a. F. prodigue (13th c. in Littré), 
ad. L. prédig-us wastefal, lavish, f. prodig-ere : see 
Propice v, Perh. in part direct from L.] Prodigal. 

le 1450 Lypa. Seerees 942 Whoo is nat mesurable In his 
Rychesse, but disordinat, Is Callyd prodigus.) 1491 Caxton 

Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. clxiv. 173 A woman ryche & 
noble .. she was prodyge & lecherous. 1 Svuvester 
Dr Bartas 1. i. Eden 3 Where prodig' Nature sets 
abroad her booth Of richest beauties. 

B. 56. A prodigal. 

41600 Montcomerte Devot. Poets iv. 4,1 am not worthy 
to be cald thy chylde,.. Not lyk thy sone, bot lyk the pro- 
digue wyld. 

Prodigal (predigil), a. and sé. (adv.)  [a. 
obs. F. prodigal (16th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. 
“prédigal-is ( prodigéfiter, Ambrose, prodigalitas, 
Boeth.), f. prodig-us: see prec. and au} 

A. adj. 1. Given to extravngant expenditure ; 
recklessly wastcfal of one’s property or means. 

3500-20 Dunear Poents xix. 44 Gif I be nobill, gentill and 
fre, A prodigall man I am so prysit. 1938 Srarkuy England 
1, iv. 107 Yf the sone be prodygal and gynen to al vyce and 
foly. 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 136 The 
nobility is very gallant, prodigall in expenses, spending 
more than their reuenues in diet and Ai ell. 1641 J. 
oes Tree prens: Tai. 95 The elder and thri vy 

rother [represents] the Jew; the younger and Nee os i 
the Gentile. 21716 Soutu Serms. (1727) 1V. x. 428 Jeis hard, 
if not impossible, for a prodigal person to be guilty of no 
other Vice, but Prodigality. 1870 Diseazu Lotharr vii, 
Lothair was profuse, hut he was bot prodigal. 

b. with of (Often passing into 3 b.) 
1665 Manrey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 149 Too late they 


pleased to be prodigal, both of Wealth and Life. 2773 
Observ. State Poor 134 Perhaps no nation on earth is so 


prodigal of life as the Engli 1864 Kincstey Rom. §& 
Tent. i_15 Nature is prodigal of human life. ‘ 
cr igal son, child: in reference or allusion 


to the parable, In Luke xv. 11-32: cf. B, 2. 

¢ 1450 [see Paooicara (perh. error for Pradigate)) 1508 
Fisner 7 Perit. Ps. cxlti, Wks. (1876) 265 ‘The comynge 
agayne of this prodygall chylde whiche hath apent his 
substance, [1523 Vxigate, Luke xv. marginal note, para- 
bola de filio prodigo.}] xs5x Biate (Matthew) Lute xv. 

‘ading, The parables of the loste shepe, of the groat that 
was loste, and of the prodigall sonne, 1611 Suans. Wind. T. 
tv. iil. 103 Then hee compast a Motion of the Prodigal sonne, 
and married a Tinkers wife. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Ambass. 16 A Clock, on which was represented, in 
painting, the Parable of the Prodigal Child. ; 

2. Of things or actions: Wastefully lavish. 

(In Shakspere sometimes by n kind of hypallage attributed 
to another noun in the sentence.) 4 7 

1300-20 Dunsan Poems ix. 124 Prodigall spending, bet 
rewth of peure folkis neiding. 1530 Patscr. 361 Some by 
fyre, some by prodigall expences. 1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. ve 
it 64 How I would make im..spend his prodigall wits in 
booteles rimes. 1607 — Tinton 1. ii. 174 How many prodi- 
gall bits haue Slaves and Pezants This night englutted, 
1672 Cave Prim, Chr. w. iv. (1673) 78 Our little nic 59 
they traduce as prodigal. 1683 Everyy me ay Oct., This 
woman's apartment, now twice or thrice pull’d down and 
rebuilt to satisfie her prodigal and expensive pleasures. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 327 Under the energetic 
and prea administration of the first William Pitt, the 
debt rapidly swelled to a hundred and forty millions. 

3. Lavish in the bestowal or disposal of things. 

1595 Dante Crp. Ware i xxv, Too ge f es eptare 

us to doe, To spend in one age, what shou ue for 
pi 1613 Siach Bax, Vill, v. v.13 My Noble Gossips, 
yhaue beene too Prodigal; I thanke ye =H 1652-62 
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Hevun Cosaagr. m1. (1682) 18 Inriched with prodi; al veins 
of Gold and Siiver, 1838-9 Hanan Jfist, Lit. Lom L 


8 3.4 A more prodigal accumulation of quotations. 1859 

Rincstsy ‘Mise, Tennyson 1, 228 The prodigal fulness of 

thought and imagery. ’ 
b. with of: lavish 2/5 also with 7 (rare). 

1588 Suaxs, Z. Z. LZ, i. i..9 Be now as prodigal! of all 
deare grace, As Nature was in making Graces deare, 1682 
Nevire Plato Rediv. 25 Of these things I shall be ver 
prodigal in my discourse. 3745 NV. Fersey Archives X11. 
275 Run away.,a Servant Maa,..appears a weildy young 
Man, prodigal in his Walk, and much so in his Speech. 
1778 Han. More Florio \. 183 When..May is prodigal of 
flowers, 1832 Tennyson Palace of Art xx, Realms of up- 
land, prodigal in oil, And hoary ta the wind, 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. 1. ii, 157 Nature had been prodigal to him of 
her rarest gifts. . : 

414. ‘Proud’ (Halliw. Dict. Arch. 1847). (?error.) 

B. sd. 

1. One who spends his money extravagantly and 
wastefully ; a spendthrift, waster. 

1gg6 Suaxs. Aferch, V. uit. 47 A bankrout, a prodigal, 
who dare scarce shew his head on the Ryalto. 1620 T. 
Grancee Div. Logike171 Taplay the Sy ee or prodigall. 
1776 Avam Satu IV. 4. a. iv. (1869) 1. 360 The greater 
part of the aus . would be lent to prodigals and projectors. 


388; Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1, 143 Formerly, 1 was 
rich and a prodigal. 
b. with of 


x6sg Fuuier Hist. Card. (1840) 127 No wonder for those 
..who were prodigals of their own persons. 1885-94 R 
Bainces Eros & Psyche Mar. xv, The prodigal of an im- 
inortal day For ever spending, and yet never spent. | 

2, In pregnant sense, with reference or allusion to 
the career of ‘the Prodigal son’: see A. 1c. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V.u. vi. 1 16. x60x B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. (Qo. 1) v.i. 360 Where is he ?. the picture of 
the prodigal, go to, ile haue the calfe drest for you at my 
charges. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. 9, } would, like a true 
repeating Prodigal, go home to my Father. %75t Transl, 
§& Paraphr. Ch. Scot. xu.v, The grieving prodigal bewail’d 
the follies he had done. 1828 Scort F. MV. Perth x, Should 
not I be permitted, like hini, to reclaim my poor prodigal b 
affection as well as severity? 3885 S.Cox £.xpositions T11. 
30 Though a prodigal, he was still a son. 

3. To play the prodigal: to act prodigally, be 
wastcfnl or lavish; to act like ‘the predigal son’. 

1602 Maaston Ant. § Ale. 1. Wks, 1856 1. 12 Let vollies 
of the great artillery From of ourgallies banks play rodigall. 
€1820 5. Rocers /taly, Fountain 7 The water ., oerflowed 5 
Then dashed away, playing the prodigal, And soon was lost. 

C. as adv. Prodigally, lavishly. 

31602 Suaks. Hav. 1. 1b 116, 1 doe know When the Bloud 
hurnes, how Prodigall the Soule Giues the tongue vowes. 

Hence + Pre‘digal v. ¢rans., to expend wastc- 
fully, extravagantly, or lavishly; Pro-digalish a., 
that is somewhat of a prodigal; Pro-digalism, 
the conditien and actien of a prodigal; a course 
cf life like that of ‘the Prodigal son’. 

1628 Ferruam Resolves 11. |L] xx.67 Hee prodigals a Mine 
of Excellencie, that lauishes a terse oraten to an approued 
Auditory, 1654 Wiittock Zootomia 4‘ Nemo se si i vin- 
dicat, sed Alius in Alium consumitur' (saith..Seneca) No 
man Husbandeth himselfe, but vainly. .Prodigalls Himselfe 
out on others, 1857 Hucnes Tom Brown. ii, He should 
like to cross a stick wi’ the prodigalish young chap. 1896 
Chicago Advanse x Oct. 429 lnfatuation is the had element 
in prodigalism. 

+ Prodiga‘leous, a. Ods. vare—'. [EErronecus 
form fer *Zrodigalious, {. med.L. *prodigali-s+ cf. 
audact-ous, bili-ous.] Of the nature of a predigal. 

cx400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 52 He is a wastour 


of his goodys,..& he ys callyd a prodegaleous man pat is 
ffule large. 


Prodigality (predigeiiti). [ME. prodigalite, 
a. F. prodigaidé (13th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. 
prodigalitas (Bocth.), £ *pradigalis; see PRODIGAL] 
The quality of being prodigal. 

1. Reckless extravagance in expenditure, waste- 
fulness: &. of material things, especially of money. 

1340 Ayend. 21 Fol niminge of greate spendinge, bet me 
pied atl oxqia Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 492 
By whiche he cured is of pe seekenesse Of prodigalitee, or 
fool largesse. 1494 Faavan Chron. v1. ccix. 222 This kyng 
..was of suche prodegalytie, that his bourdes & tabylles of 
his courte were peed «lili. tymes inthe day. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Evasnt, Par. Mark xiv. pa dhe losse of this oyntment 
greued them so muche, that they made a great murmuryng 
agayost the godly prodigalitie of the woman. 1622 MaLyNES 
Ane, Law Merch. 481 Cesar notwithstanding all his pro- 
digalities, brought to the treasurie fortie millions of Crownes. 
1716 [see Propican a. 1}, 84x Evrwinsrone Hist. ind, 
ll. x. ii, 433 Shah Jeb4n.,The most striking instance 
of his pomp and prodigality was his construction of the 
famous peacock throne. 

b. of immaterial things, 

1751 Jounson Rambler No. 89 p 4 This invisible riot of 
the mind, this secret prodigality of being. | 2846 Taency 
Mirac ntrod, iv, (1862) 48 There is..an entire absence of 
prodigality in the use of miracles. 1860-2 Mitman in Proc. 

ay. Soc. XI. p. xx, In other departments of, poetry he 
[Macaulay] might have been endangered hy his affluence 
and prodigality. 

2. Lavishness, profuseness; lavish display, pro- 
fuse supply. 

1394 Saks, Rich. F11, 1. ii. 244 A sweeter, and a louelier 
Gentieman, Fram'd in the prodigallity of Nature .. The 
spacious World cannot againe affoord. 1658 Sta T. Baowne 

ydriot. iii, 45 To drink of the ashes of dead relations 
[seems] a passionate prodigality, 1832 Lvrron Eugene <4. 
L a fellows..3 you must take care of the prodigality 
of their wine. 2890‘ R. Bororawoon * Col, Reformer (1891) 

x44 That wondrous wealth and prodigality of perfect weather. 
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Prodigalize (pre‘digileiz), ». [f Propica, 
sbt icra obs. F. prodigaliser (1605 in Godef.), 
perh. the immediate source. ] ‘ 

+1, intr. To prodigalize it, to be lavish. Obs. 

161x Coter., Despendre trap, to prodigalize it, lauish, or 
lash out. 

2. trans. Tos 

x6xx Corer, Prodi; 


end profusely or lavishly. 
alisé, prodigalized, lanished,. squan- 

dered away. 1650 [? W. Saunverson] Aud, Coguin. 68 This 
Lord..did most vainely prodigallize, what he often begs ‘d. 
1836 Lytton Athens 1. iii, (Croesus) prodigalized resh 

resents on the Delphians. 1849 — Caxtons xvi. |, Major 

facBlarney prodigalizes his offers of service in every con- 
ceivable department of life. 

Prodigally redigali), adv. 
“LY 2] a pro 


igal manner. 


[f. PropiaaL + 


1, With reckless extravagance; extravagantly, 
wastefnlly. 
zg30 Pauscr._ 841/1 Prodygally, prodiguement. a 3§33 


Lo. Berxers Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xiv. (1535) 87 b, Some 
prodigally spende and wast all their goodes. 1682 Noaris 
Hierocles Pref, 19 That neither spends his goods prodigally 
& like a fool 1697 Davpen Atneid vi. 587 The next, in 
place and punishment, are they Who prodigally throw their 
souls away. x 
2. With lavish abundance; lavishly; profusely. 
xrggo Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) 3 Fortune... prodigally 
had wrapt him in the vestment of her riches. 3613 Puacnas 
Pilgrimage (s614) 795 The King will not suffer them to 
haue Oyle or Wine Aste growing, although the earth would 
prodigally repay them, that ory a still haue neede of 
Spaine, 1821 Byaon Yuan v. Ixv, he moveahles were 
prodigally rich. @ 1853 Roagatson Lect. (1858) 285 We 
know how. prodigally the tongue vows, 

+ Prodigate, pf/. a. Obs. vare—', In 5 prode- 
gate. [If not an error for prodigale, may repre- 
sent a med.L. *prodigatus, pa. pple. of *prodigare 
= It. prodigare to play the prodigal or spend thrift, 
F. prodiguer to spend lavishly.] Prodigal. 


c14so Afivour Saluacioun 1647, This prodegate Leloss 
folelarge] son may wele a synnere signifie, 


+ Prodige, sé. Obs. rare. fa. F. prodige 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. prodigi-uem PROvIGY ; 


cf. vestige] A pec 

e1470 Brat 530 Which was take for A prodige or token 
pat pe reign of King Menry was ended. 1618 T. Avams 
Fire Contention Wks. (1629) 797 Signs and prodiges of 
a fearefull conflict to come. 

+ Prodige, v. Obs. rare. In6 prodege. [prob. 
ad. L. pradig-ére to drive forth, squander, f. prod, 
form of frd, Pro-1 before a vowel + ag-cve (-igére) 
to drive. Cf. F, prodiguer, It. prodigare, on JER 
type *prodigdre.] trans, To squander. 

1538 St. Pagers Hen. VIT, 1¥1, 10 All religious income 
Dentes here do not onelie leve theire demaynes,..in maner 
as waste .., but also dothe contynuallic prodege theire move- 
ables unto them helopging. : x 

+Pro‘digence. 04s. rare. (ad. L. prodigentia, 
f. prodigent-ent, pr. pple. of prodig-tre: see prec. 
and -ENcE.] Extravagance ; waste; rodigality. 

1634 Br. Hatt Contempl., N.T. 2v. iv, ere is no pro- 
portion in this remuneration; this is not bountie, it is prodi- 
gence. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Prodigence, prodigality, 
wastefulness, riot, unthriftiness. 

+ Prodi‘gial, a. O6s.rare. [ad. L. prodigial-is, 
f. prodigium Proviex; see -Au.] Relating to 
predigies or portents. 

x609 HoLLanp Amsm. Marcell. 280 Events whereof, such 
as were skilful in prodigial learning foretold and prophesied. 

Prodigious (prodidgos), a. (adv.) [ad. L. 
prodigios-s marvellous, prodigious: see PRobDIOY 
and -ous. Cf. F. prodigieux (KR. Estienne 1549).] 

+1. Of the natnre of a prodigy; ominous, por- 
tentous. Oés. 

1ss2 Huoer, Prodigious, pegeaens, aggo Suans. Jfids. 
NV. Vv. i. 419 Neuer mole, arelip, nor scarre, Nor marke 
prodigious,. .Shall vpon their children be. 1601 HoLtann 
Pliny 1, 224 lt was alwaies taken for a monstrous and pro- 
digious signe. 1663 J. SrENceR Prodigies (1665) 204 They 
carry a fair aspect toward the Prodigy Appearance in 
Heaven, 1705 STANHOFE Paraphy. \. 64 Many dreadful 
Signs of his ee prodigious Darkness and frightful 
pg in the Heavens. r 

. Having the appearance of a prodigy; un- 
natural, abnormal. 

3579 Lyiy Euphues (Arb,) 119 As ther hath ben a pro- 
digious Easiphae so hath bene a godly Theocrita. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL. u.6a5 Nature breeds, Perverse, all monstrous, 
all prodigious things...Gorgons and Hydra's, and Chimera‘s 
dire. 1687 Dz 1a Pryme Diary (Surtees) 10 lt rained 
wheat. several granes of which were sent as miraculous and 

rodigious presents to several gentlemen about us. 1728 

ToRGAN Algiers |. vi.190 The Arch-Angel Gabriel assuming 
a prodigious Form, descended. 18:9 SHELLEY Cenci WW. 1. 
s? ea igions mixtures, and confusions strange Of good 

ill, 

3. Causing wonder or amazement ; marvellous, 
amazing; (in a bad sense) monstrous, 

3568 Grarron Chyon. 11.390 He by his euill counsaile and 
Se suggestions, craftilye circumuented the king. 
1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggio 25 The gentlemen after a 
new prodigious manner attired themselues like vnto the 
Castillians, 16g: Neeonao tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. Ep. Ded., 
And with a drawn Sword declare prodigious Principles of 
Enmitie against the Rights and Liberties of En land, 1734 
tr. Rollins Ane. Hist. (1827) 1. 82 It was thought pro- 
digious..to run 1140 Stadia..in the space of two days, 3789 
Mas, Piozzi Journ. France U1. 374 Khe spirit af composi- 
tion, the manner of grouping and colouring, the general 
effect of the whole, [is} prodigious | x87x Tvioa Print. Cult. 
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I. viii. 249 Why..are the gods and giants and monsters 
no longer scea to lead their prodigious lives on earth? 

4, Of extraordinarily large size, extent, power, or 
amount; vast, enermous. (Often hyperbolical.) 

x60x Hotuano Pliny IE, 368 A fruit..answerable to the 
mightie, huge, and prodigious tree that_beareth it. a 1661 
Fuiter Wortkies, Suffolk (x62) 11. 71 He left five thousand 
Marks, a prodigious sum in that age, to charitable uses. 
1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 247 Satan, who that day Prodigions 
power had shewn. Me ee Wat. Hist. Earth wi. i. 
(1723) Hs The Andes, that prodigious Chain of Mountains 
in South America. 1722 Hearne Coélect. (O. H. 5.) VII. 381 
The other Bones are of a prodigions Size, 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Ane. Hist. Bae IIL. vis. 414 ‘The prodigious regard which 
was shown to the Greek physicians. 1846 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) I. 167 They were in prodigious spirits and delight. 
1868 Lvett Princ. Geol. (ed. 10) VL. 1 xxxili. 214 The 
prodigious volume of atmospheric water which must be 
absorbed into the interior. 1878 Huxiev Physiagr. 200 At 
great depths, the pressure must be prodigious. 

b. Asan exclamation: ‘Monstrous’, ‘astounding’. 

3930 Fiecpine Coffee Ho. Polft. wu v, Constant. Pro- 
digious!’,." What in the Devil's Name hath hrought thee 
to the Constable's?’ 1738 Pore Donne Sat. Ww, 255 Let 
but the Ladies smile, an they are blest: Prodigious ! how 
the things protest, protest. 1815 Scorr Guy MM, viii, The 
good Dominie bore all his disasters with gravity and serenity 
equally imperturbable, * Pro-di-gi-ous {’ was the only 
ejaculation they ever extorted from the much-enduring man. 

quasi-adv. = PRoDIGIOUSLY ; amazingly; 
wonderfnlly; exceedingly; ‘mightily’, Nowvsgar. 

1676 Woop Fraud. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 190 The 
Sea running prodigious high. 27x17 Mas. Centiivae Bold 
Stroke for Wife 1.1, This snuff is extremely good,—and the 
box ee fine. 1768-74 Tucrer Li, Nat. (1834) UN. 
596 Contradictions become elegance and propriety By lan- 
guage; for a thing may be..vastly little, monstrous pretty, 
; prodigious natural, or devilish godly. 804 EUGENIA DE 
Acton fale without Title 1. 5x A prodigious high hill 
fronting the western tower. 

Prodigiously (prodidgasli), adv. 
+-Ly 2,] In a prodigious manner. 

+1. Portentonsly, ominously. Obs. 

1s95 SHaks. Yokn i. i. gt Pray that their burthens may 
not fall this day, Lest that their hopes caine be crost. 
1608 Drayton Man in Moon 278 ‘Twice every month, 
th'eclipses of our light Poor mortals should prodigiously 
affright, 1663 CowLev Verses Sev. Occas., Ode on His 
May. Restaurat. ii, Auspicious Star again arise,.. Again all 
Ileaven prodigiously adorn, ' 4 

2. Wonderfully, astonishingly; in colloquial use 
(hyperbolically), Exceedingly, immensely. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.17 Such prodigiously little 
spindle-shank'd leggs. a 1679 Guanact in Spurgeon Zreas, 

av, Ps, ci. 6 Among those who were as prodigiously wicked 
as any there, 1710-11 Swirt Fral. to Stella 22 Feh., It 
snowed all this morning prodigiously. 1778 Miss Buaney 
Evelina (1792) 11. xxxvii. 244 You are prodigiously kind ! 
825 MeCuttocn Pol. Econ. u. ii. 85 ‘The wealth and com- 
forts of all classes are, in consequence, prodigiously aug- 
mented. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair lvi, A prodigiously 
well-informed man. 

Prodigiousness (prodi-dgasnés). [f. as prec. 
4+-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
prodigious; the qnality of exciting amazement; 
enormousness; hugeness; monstrousness. 

1631 Br. Hate Rem. IVs. (1660) 289 The corporal receiving 
of Christ bath in it a further prodigiousness and horrour. 
1649 Jea. Tavior Gt, Excmp. i. Sect. xv. P 13 The Dis- 
cip! ip WOTGenInE at the prodigiousnesse of the woman's 
Religion. 1723 MATHER Vind. Bible 309 The prodigiousness 
and irregularity of the punctuation of some words. 1832 
L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 126 The. .neatness of their 
operations, contrasted with the prodigiousness of their fists. 

+Prodigity. Ods. (ad. L. prodigiias extrava- 
gance, prodigality, f. prodig-us: see Propic a. and 
-1TY.] 

3623 CockEaam, Prodigitic, wilfulnesse. [Ridiculed in 
Vindex Anglicus (1644) 6.) 

+Prodigous, 2. és. rare, [ad. OF. 
prodigueux(15thc. in Godef), £. L.type *pradigos-us, 
{. prodig-2es : see -0US.] Prodigal, lavish, 

¢1477 Caxton Yason 5 Be not ydelle ne prodigous of thy 
tonge, take hede, beholde and see and saye litel. 

Prodigue: see PRoDIG. ; 

Prodigy (pre‘didzi). [ad L. prodigi-um, {. 
prod-, early form of prd, Pro-1, retained before 
‘a vowel + (?) prim.L. *agéom a thing said: cf. L. 
Gio 1 affirm, also adagium ADAGE.] 

1, Something extraordinary from which omens are 
drawn; an omen, a portent. Now rare. 

1494 Faavan Chron, vil. ccxxy. 252 Many wonderfull pro- 
dygyes & tokyns were shewed in Englonde, as y° swellyng 
or rysyng of the water of Thamys, 1g60 Daustr. Stleidane’s 
Comat. 285 A prodigie [Jrinted perdigie] of the Sunne. 
t6r0 Hottanp Camden's Brit. (1637) 448 This slaughter 
was foretold by many Prodigies, 21658 CLEVELAND Rustick 
Ramp. Wks. (1687) 478 The Insolency of injust Men is a 
Prodigy of their Ruin. 1741 Mwoneton Creero LE, xii. 553 
‘The province of interpreting prodigies, and inspecting | e 
entrails, belonged to the Haruspices. 1758 Jounson /dler 
No.11 Pp 8 Omens and prodigies have lost their terrors. 4 18126 
Jovce Sct. Dial. Astron, xxiv, Were not comets formerly 
dreaded, as awful prodigies intended to alarm the world? 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1.73 The air was full of prodigies. 
There were terrible storms} the plague wrought fearful 
ravages. 

2, An amazing or marvellous thing; 4s. some- 
thing out of the ordinary course of nature; some- 


thing abnormal or monstrous. a f 
1626 Mipoteron Women Beware Wont, ww. it 61 He's a 
villain As monstrous as a prodigy and us dreadful. 1653 


[f. prec. 


PRODITED. 


Gatanen Vind. Annot. Jer. 5a What is a prodigie, but 
some thing that comes to passe besides, beyond, above, or 
against the cours of nature? 1677 W. Harris Lemery's 
CAyra. (1686) 1 i Quicksilver is a prodigy among Metals. 
1748 Anson's Voy. iu. vi. 189 A climate, where rain is con- 
sidered as a prodigy, and is not seen in Many years. s852 
Miss Yoncs eee) L, xxviii, 236 Did not our ianate 
a, restrain us, 1 would confound him, and make 
im a ire 2 to all the wortd ! 

tb. Ofa person; ia bad sease, A monster. Obs. 

1594 2nd Pt. Contention (1843) 130 Or where is that valiant 
Crookbackt prodegie? 1656 Petition to Chas, [7 in Clarendon 
Hist, Keb. xv. § 113 That prodigy of nature, that Oppro- 
brium of mankind,..who now calls himself our Protector. 

3. Anything that causes wonder, astonishment, 
or surprise; a wonder, a marvel. 

[a 1638 Meve Wks, (1672) 757, 1 cannot but think it a 

rodiviues that any man should think otherwise.] 1660 
SUARKOCK Faget es Ep, Ded., A multitude of monstrous 
untruths, and prodigies of lies, 1680 HH. More Afocal, 
al poc. 34% It is a most incredible prodigy. .that he should so 
rashly reject what he had so devotionally received, 1722 
Macky Yourn, Eng. 11. 30 It’s a Prodigy, how so wise a 
People as the English can be guile by such Pick-Pockets. 
3874 H. R. Revnoups Yokn apt. Ve. 303 ‘The hand and 
breath of one Ecclesinstic is made to conve to another 
the power to perform invisible and midemonstiatle prodigies. 

b. A wonderful example of (some quality). 

1646 Evetyn Diary Apr.~June, Julius Casar Scaliger, 
that prodigie of pease rt Tempers Ess. Heroic 
Virt, Wks. 1731 I. 194 Alexander was a Prodigy of Valour, 
1774 Goupsm. Nat. Hist, (2776) V. 277 This bird, he asserts, 
-1S a frotisy of understanding. | 5 W. Smitu Dice. 
Gr. § Kom. Biog. (s867) 111. 3p3/8 Pericles. . performed 
Roa ies of valour. 3867 Lapy Hexveat Cradle L. iii. 104 

the knights..by prodigies of valour, maintained their 
position, 1874 Drurscn Rem. 208 If Christianity is a 
prodigy of sanctity, Hellenism is a prodigy of beauty. , 

@. A person endowed with some quality which 
excites wonder ; ef. a child of precocious genius, 

1658 Evetyn Diary a7 Jan., Died iny deare son Richard, 
+-5 yeares and 3 days old onely, but at that tender age 
a prodigy for witt and understanding. 1794 SueRipaNn 
Duenna uw. i, AYE: but her beauty will affect you—she is, 
tho’ I say it, who am her father, a very prodigy. 18 
W. Irvine 7. Zrav, 1. 204 The juvenile prodigy, the poeti 
youth, the great genius. 183: D. E. Vitwams Life Sir 
L. Lawrence 1. 51 This infant Prodigy had excited so 
much attention that his likeness was ta en, and engraved 
by Sherwin. a@ x86a Bucete Civilis, (1869) ILL. v. 453 
Whose almost incredible achievments entitle them to be 
termed the prodigies of the humaa race. 

4. attrib. (chiefly a positive). 

1889 Daily News 29 Ten. 6/6 The ‘ prodigy’ season .. 
began pomeeesy, when Master O— H— ands his rentrée 
in'Londen. 891 /éfd. 8 Jan. 5/4 The deceased.. made his 
début at the age of thirteen as a rodigy pianist. 1900 /d/d, 
" June 4 ¢ was a‘ prodigy ‘violinist at the age of eight. 

dissoconch: see Pro-% 1, 

+ Pro-dited, pa. pple. Obs. rare, [f L. pro- 
dit-us betrayed + -ED 1,] 

1623 CockEeRrAM, Prodited, betrayed. 

Prodition (prodisfan). Now rare. (ME. pro- 
dycyon, a. OF. prodicion (14th c. in Godef.), nd. L. 
prodition-em, n. of action f. préd-cre to betray, f. 
Pro, Pro-l + ddre to give. Betrayal, treason, 
treachery, 

tq1a-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy we xxxiv. (z555), Of doubil. 
nesse and of false treason Underisunin € Raith prodycyon, 
1500-20 Dunanar Poems xlix. 4 Thocht he remissioun Haif 
for prodissioun. 3549 Compl, Scot, viii. 72 The proditione 
of ane realme succedis to the hurt of the public veil. rg97 
be, Hau Guistard & Sismond tt. xv, A traytor guiltie of 
false prodicion, 6x0 Rowtanns Alartin Mark-alla They 
are likely to decrease..through the Proditions and betray- 
ings of the people which are contrary tothem. 1669 ddd». 
ae ig. Gentry Eng, 5, The Lanthorn of Judas.. 
lighted the Traitor to the prodition of our Blessed Saviour. 
1794 T. Tavioa Pausantas I. 1 4 All those who were 
charged with prodition. 1887 W. ve G. Bircn Dowmes- 
day Bk. ix. 135 Waltheof does not appear to have entered 
upon this perilous path of prodition with any inteation of 
acting upon it, 

+ Prodi-‘tious, a. Obs. rare", [f. L. type 
“proditiss-us, £. L. prodittén-em: see prec. and 
-0us.] Treasonable, traitorous, 

635 Hevwoon Hierarch. wv. Comm, 260 By the prodi- 
ious insinuations of the Deuitl, . 
Pro:dito-ma:nia. rare. [Arbitrary {. L. pro- 
dit-, ppl. stem of prodére to betray + -MANtA.] 

1098 Conlems. Rev, Mar. 309 The Concomitant prodito- 
mania, (Footnote. A morbid belief in the nbiquity and 
omaipotence of traitors.) 

+ Pro‘ditor. 04s. [ME. and AF. proditour, 
= OF, proditeur, ad. L. proditérem, agent-n. f. 
bréd-%re to betray.) A betrayer: a traitor. 

1436 Kells of Parit. 1V. soofa In resistence of youre Pro. 
ditours Rebelles and Adversaries. 1 S46.St, Papers pea Vil, 
X1.95 As manifest ennemy and proditour to the Cristen 
State. xgox Suans, 1 Hen, V7, 1. hii. 31, I doe, thou inost 
vsurping Proditor, And not Protector of the King or Realme, 
1657 Hawke Adding ts A. 54 [He) was betrayed by his 
Servant,..whom. .they..asa Proditor preeipitated from the 
Tarpeian stone. he StaG. Macnenzia Crim, Laws Scot, 

¢ Betrayer or Proditor. 

Prodito‘rious, 2. Oés. or arch, [f. prec. + 
“100s, as if from L, type *Sreditéré-us.] Traitor- 
ous, perfidions. 

©3495 fdarl, Contin. Higden (Rolls) VIL. 501 By usur- 
Pacion of that proditorious commission. 1577-87 Hounsuea 
Chron. (1807) 1. 487 This reward reaped he for his pro- 
ditorious attempts. ‘1641 Payxnc A atip. Ep, x The Capital. 
nesse of such a Concealement ia these proditorious times. 


b. fig. Apt to betray or reveal what is hidden 
or in the mind. 
@ 1639 Wotton Surv. 
now hasten to those mor 
which. .are emergent from the Minde ; 


Educ. in Relig. (1 
¢ solid and conclu 
and which oftentimes 
ildren when themselves least think of it: 
you, Nature is Proditorious. 
- 3/t Blind to Events, however they 
Itorious or Exitious, 8 i 
) 140 The eye, then, Sir Thomas, is 
not gainsay its honest testimony. 
(1881) 144 A strong brow, A 
Can lurk dissembled there. 


do start out of C 
Afollo Il. No, 


loguies on Soc. (188: 
| Proditorions, and I wil 
1828 — in Corr. w. 
Proditorious eye, for no dislike 
toriously, adv. Obs. 
rfidious or treacherous manner, 
len (Rolls) VIII. 
¢ proditoriousely Tames Brueis and 
1599 Nasur Lenten Stuge 
toriously prophaning & pea et 
1619 Time's Storehouse x. vii.935, 
roditoriously massac 


“LY4] Ina 


57 Thus nefariously and prodi- 
ng our holy fathers nostrils. 

1 They... fell to killing one 
ring their very best friends. 


ORY): as if repr.a L. *prdditorius.] Traitorous, 


x615 Siz E. Hosy Curry-combe v. 438 The suspition. .of 


or trecherous entendments, 
ikon. it Whs. 1851 WL. 353 That Proditory Ald sent to 
Rochel and Religion abroad. 

| Prodroma (pre-droma), sb. Path. 
f!. prodromata (prodrp'mata). 
erroneous formation, app. in imitation of sach 
etymological forms as carcinoma, -o'mata, sar- 
possibly originating in a L. 
sing. for Gr. mpodpopy a running forward, 
aking the nenter pl. xpé8popa 
fora sing.] = PRoproMe 3, 
3859 Sempre D. 
always met with ¢ 


[mod.L., an 


co-ma, -o mala, etc. 3 


Proproavs 3. 
Atheria 317 Ia young children, I have 
iS prodromata. 1870 Mavnstry 
‘he tniformity of the prodromata and of 
1882 Aled. Tenp. Frni. No. 
from physical causes was 
ore the tratice state appeared, 
56. pl. [mod.L.,= Gr. mpddpopa 
sec Proproxus. 


he inebriety..comin 
marked bya tong prodroma be! 
i Pro‘droma, 
neut, pl. of wpdé, 
Premonitory symptoms. 
8880 J. W. Lace Bile 
very suddenly, 
Med. VIL. 466 He insiste 
tuberculous meningitis}. 
dromal (pred-), a. [f. Proprom-vs + -AL.J 
odromus ; forerunning; 


pouos, -ov adj. : 


546 Yellow fever usually begins 
1899 Alibutt's Syst. 
on its prodroma [i.e. those of 


r pertaining to a pri 
introductory, preliminary. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
Writings were the Prodroinal Co; 
nals ta the Nicen Creed. 


II. 366 Their Works and 
pies and Consonant Origi. 
¢1720 fdid. V1. Diss, 
med prodromal Protestant of the rath 
Rupertus Tuitiensis. 
« Lath, Precursory or 
1861 Bumsreap Ven, Dis. 
nent prodromal symptom. 
Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 170 Ue. 
for a few days previously, 
n prodromal stage. 
The more extensive prodromal erythe 
Prodromatic, a. 


premonitory (of disease). 
(1879) 65a Vertigo is a promi- 
8 Facce & Pecunia 
«the patient has been unwell 
the disease is said to have had 
iyst. Med. VIII. 463 
ma seen in small-pox, 
[& the erroncons Pro- 
Droma, pl. -omata: see -Ic.] = PropromaL. So 
Prodroma‘tically adv., 
troductory step. 
187x HamMonpn Dis, Nerv, Syst. 
with accuracy, from the sympto! 
I. Davies Athen, Brit. 
(High and Low Church) should * r , 
Printed ~dram-] advance with Carismati 
‘bid. 429 So happily luck 
Prodromatically to the Me’ 
Prodrome (prp‘drjm), sé. (z.) Better pro- 
drom, cf. anadrom, atom. 
in Godef. Comp/.), 
+1. Something that is a forer 
1643 Sober Sadness 45 These..may. 
+:to the ruine of our Monarchy. 
xi in EZxthus. Tri, etc. (1656) a 
morning light reflected from the higher Clo 
Prodrome of the Sunae of Righteousn: 4 
2. An introductory or preliminary treatise or 
book ; a prodromns, 
(é8#2) Prodrome of a Work on the Ornithot 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 
Scudder discussed and reviewed 
rodrome of palzozoic insects. 
feony 17 Jan. 71/x What is ‘Donovan’ to ‘We Tw 
roem or introduction might be used. 


1B99 A Mbuit's 


as a preliminary or in- 


34 Impossible to predict 
TL. 319 Both together 


ical-Emulation. 
y as to lend Prognosticaily and 


F. prodrome (a 1584 
Proproaus.] 


+prove the Prodromes 
1651 H. More Second Lash 
Morality. .is like 
ds, and a certain 


243 (Cassell Suppl.) Mr. 


3. Path, A pr 

389-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 
of invasion or accession, 
Tuomas Med. Dict., Ver 
recursor of apoplexy. 

. = Propromous. 

1682 H. More danot, Glanvtifs Lux 
first Predetineations and 
matter (transi, xpodpéuous eAAGu pers tg VA: 
¢ (prodrp-mik), a. 
] = PRopRoMAL. 

Aug. so The medical treatment of 
efly as it is directed to the Prodro- 
F. Stewart Boethius p. vii, An 
rt be more than prodromic and 
Syst. Med. VUI1, aga. 

[f as next + -1sr.] A 


the prodromes of M. 
tigo is sometimes sai 


O. xiii. s19 The 
fations into the 


[f. as next +-10: 
so F. prodromigque, 

1866 Pall Mall G. 
cholera is successful 
mic symptoms. 
essay of this kind can ne 


+Pro-dromist. 0é 
precursor, forerunner. 


PRODUCE. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 228 There were several 


other Prodromists or Precursors of Arianism in that third 
Century. did. 374 The Popish Clergy made those honese 
Prodromists of the Reformation to pass for Tereticks. 

Pro‘dromous, «. rare. [f Gr. mpedpopeos 
(see next) + -008.] Introductory, prodromal, 

x62 Lex Exlex Titte-p., A Prodromous Discourse to a 
subsequent Tract, 1846 ta Woacesres. 

| Prodromus (pte‘dromas). Pl. Pro-dromi. 
[mod.L., a, Gr. apé3popos adj., running before, as 
sb. a precursor, f. mpé, Pro- 2+ dpapeiy to run, 
dpdpos running, race, course.] 

1. A forerunner, a precursor, a premonitory event. 

3645 in Rushw. Aifst, Codi. tw. 1. 135 Beeston thea 
while before the taking of Chester. .as a Prodromus of its 
neighbouring Cities fate was yielded to the Parliament. 
1660 I. M. Cl. Walker's Hist. Iudepend. 1.95 The Pro- 
drom# of whose miserable end might be these and the like. 
698 Frvea dec. £. India & P. 76. The Prodrom: of the 
ensuing Rains. 1708 T. Waro Eng. Ref (1716) 58 As 
Prodromus to its Intrusion, ane 

2. A book or treatise which is introductory or 
prelimInary to some larger work, 

3674 Jacomn Seri. Rom. viii. Pref. § 7 This Votume.. 
I publish as een ee to what is yet to come. 1956 
Gentl, Slag. XXVI1. 415 The next year Linnseus published 

is Fundamenta Botanica, which may be considered as the 
érodromus to many of his succeeding works, 1864 Hatpee 
Man Bibdiogr, Chess Kut.'s Tour Pref, This Prodromus is 
offered with the hope that it will be expanded and com- 
pleted by some one who has more bibtiographic facilities, 

3. ath. A premonitary symptom of disease ; 
= Proprome 3. 

1693 tt. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. a), Prodrontus, a 
Disease that comes before n greater, as the straitness of the 
Breast predicts a Consumption. ‘1822 Goods Study 
Med. (cd. 4) II. a89 The fit [of gout) is often Preceded by 
certain prodromi. 

+ Pro-dromy. és. [? ad. Gr. mpo8popia a sud- 
den attack, f. wpé8pop-os adj.: see prec.] = prec. 1. 

1647 Waao Simpie Cobler (1843) 30 They are..the certain 
prodromies of assured judgement. 

Produce (pre-dizs), sé. [i Propucev. (For- 
merly stressed produce, like the vb.)] 

1. The fact of producing ; production. rare, 

31769 E. Hancnove Mist, Knaresd. vi. (1798) ag6 This 
place is remarkable for the produce of a delicious opple. 
1849 Coapen Speeches 64 They say they cannot compete 
ate the foreigners in the produce of grain. . 

2. The amount produced, yiclded, or derived ; 
the proceeds; the return, yield. Now chiefly ia 
the nssay of ore. 

1707 Mortimer A’usd, 78 They sow it with Barly, 
allowing 3 Bushels of Sced to an Acre : Its common produce 
is 30 Bushel. 1916 Anpison Frecholder No. 20 P 4 This 
Tax has aieadyier so often tried, that we know the exact 
Produce of it. “818 Cavisa Digest (ed. a) VI. 263 Not only 
the interest bat the produce of the real and personal estate 
was to be applied by such trustees. 183x Examiner 141/1 
They had sold their shoes,..and were etting lushy with the 
produce. 1871 J. S. Paicurs Explorer's Comp. 299 A 
weight of 400 grains [in assaying ores)..is divided into 
hundredths and again into eighths of one unit of such 
Perce ae to represent the market ‘produce’, 188 

AYMOND Aining Gloss., Produce,..the amount of fine 
Gilet in one handred Parts of ore. ’ 

- The thing (or things collectively) produced, 
either as a natural pata or as a resalt of action 
or effort; product, fruit. Also Sig. 

1609 Drvoen Epist. to J. Dridex 118 You hoard not 
health for your own private use, But on the publick spend 
the rich produce. 1719 De Fox Crusoe L B Iwo Pieces of 
dry Flesh and some Corn, such as is the Produce of their 
Country. 1771 Junius Lett, liv. (1820) 287 They are the 
produce of his invention. 

b. More generally: Result, effect, consequence, 

1730 Cuvan Collection of Tracts 77 Uf the actions of men 
are not the produce of a free choice or election. 1754 
Eowaeos Freed. Wild u. x. (1762) 95 If it were.. possible... 
that every free Act of Choice were te Produce or Effect af 
a free Act of Choice; yet even then..no one Act of Choice 
wonld be free, but every one hecessary. x818 Coragrr 
Pol. Reg. XXXL. 498 1c was the Produce of an honest 
Weed Cont esieace and a manly mind, 1873 Beowninc 
Red Cott. Nt.cap w. 198 Such the days of faith, And 
such their produce to encourage mine { 

c. Offspring, progeny. rare. 

x845 Youatr Dog iv. (1858) x04 The Artois dog..is a 
Produce of the shock-dog and the pug. 186a Cagiyie 
#redk. Gt, xuv_ vii (1872) V. 76 Comte de Saxe..was..the 
produce of the fair Aurora von K6aigsmark. 

4. Agricultural and nataral products collectively, 
as distinguished from manufactured goods. Also 
raw produce. 

x745 De Foe’'s Eng. Tradesman \ntrod. (1841) IT. 3 
The..British product,.. whether we mean its produce as 
the growth of the country, or its manufactures as the labour 
of her people, 1833 Hr. Maetinnau Denterara iL 15 Tho 
cry for higher bounties on West India produce, 1861 M. 
Parison Zss. (1889) L 47 The export trade..consisted 
Pays raw produce, wool and hides, corn, beer,and cheese. 
*865 H. Purcures Amer. Paper Curr. IT, 84 The payments 
- tempted the farmers to sell to them their prodoce, 

5. techn, Materials produced from breaking up 
ordnance or other military or naval stores: chiefly 
in phrase brought to produce, i.e. broken pth 
the material assorted into bpd ad ore 
which may be peeaetoly disposed of, 

1904 Cott. F, Haopen Let. to Editor, A gua carriage 
brought to produce is brokeo up, and steel, brass, etc., 
separated, and disposed of as so much metal, 


PRODUCE. 


6. attrib. and Comé. {all from sense 4), 28 


produce broker, business, market, merchant, trade. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Produce Market, Fenchurch- 
street, Mincing-lane, Tower-strect, and their immediate 
localities, where the offices of the principal produce-brokers 
are situate. 1887 Pal? Mall G. 14 Oct 6/2 Instead of the 
4500 being paid money down, it should be £500 of tithe 
money, or rather £500 of produce money, So that it should 
represent very much the same quantity of stuff, 1892 /érd. 
8 Aug. 7/1 The total produce trade for 1892 is estimated at 
yo2 millions sterling..the principal feature being the large 
increase in the receipts and shipments of wheat. 1899 
Scribners Mag. XXV. 55/2 A Missourian, in the produce 
business. P me: 

Produce (prodii's), v. [ad. L. pradie-tre to 
lead or bring forth, extend, promote, produce, f. 
pro, Pro-1+ditec-eve to lead.) 

1. évans. To bring forward, bring forth or out; 
to bring into view, to presenl to view or notice; to 
offer for inspection or consideration, exhibit. Often 
used of bringing forward witnesses, as well as evi- 
dence, or vouchers, in a court of law. 

1499 Exch, Rolls Scotl. X\. 435 To comper..to produce 
his takkis and rychtes of the kingis landis of Murray gif he 
ony has, 1530 Patsca. 667/1, 1 produce wytnesses, 7¢ pro- 
duys tesmoyngs. 1582 Nv. LicHEFIELD tr. _Castanheda's 
Cong. E. lud.1. vi. 16 They also produced to sight and viewe 
of him certaine harnesses or armours, whereat he also 
nervailed much. 1601 Suars, ¥nd, C. ut i, 228, T..am 
imoreouer sntor, that I may Produee his body to the Market- 
place. 1611 — Cyd, v. v. 363 In a most Curious Mantle, 
wrought by th’ hand Of his Queene Mother, which for more 

robation I can with ease produce, 1611 Biate /sa. xii. at 
Produce [arg. cause to come neere] your cause, saith the 
Lord, bring foorth your strong reasons, 1624 Br. Mountacu 
fmmed. Addr. 139 To make this good, Saint Augustine is 
tere 1662 SiuincEL. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 5 Joseph 
Scaliger who first .. produced them into the light ont af 
Georginus Syncellus. 1897 Daypen Virg. Georg. 1. 69 Pro- 
duce the Plough, and yoke the sturdy Steer. 1776 Trial of 
Nundocomar 16/1 The books must be produced, as we can- 
not receive parole evidence of their contents, 1828 Scott 
F. AM. Perth viii, So saying, he produced, from the hawking 
pouch already mentioned, the stiffened hand. 1877 Acé 40 
§ oe Vict. c. 60 § 5 Any person. .may, on producing ..a copy 
of his authorisation. enter by day such canal boat. 

b. To introduce; now, sfec., to bring (a per- 
former or performance) before the public; r¢/. lo 
come forward, come ‘ont’. 

1885 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay's Mee IW. XxxV. 158 
Orpheus was he which produced and celebrated the first 
sacrifices vnto Liber Pater. 1686tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 
214 They had an extraordinary desire to produce ne, 1709 
Steete V'atler No. 84 P 4 My Design of producing obscure 
Merit into publick View. 1709 Swirt Adv. Relig. » 6 The 
pert..demeanour of several young stagers in divinity npon 
their first producing themselves into the world. 1734 tr. 
Roltin's Anc, Hist. V. 99 Plato..sought every occasion of 
producing him tothe public. 1750 Jounson Ramdbler No. 27 
8 Hilarius received me with an appearance of great satis- 
faction, produced me to all his friends. 1766 Smotterr 
Trav. vi, | wish they had antigallican spirit enongh to 
produce themselves in their own genuine English dress, 
1808 Han, More Caveds 1. 71 They [girls] were always 
ready to sing and play, but did not take the pains to pro- 
duce themselves in conversation. 1864 Standard 31 Dec, 
6/3 There is a stringent competition going forward amidst 
musical managers as to who shall produce her [a singer} 

+c. To bring (to a specified condition); to 
advance, promote. Oés. 

a1618 Syivester Pasaretus 1351 Till with advantage 
gracious Heav'ns produce Their Wished Counsails into act 
and use, 1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. ii, The Art..1s 
by the Brotherhood of the Rosie Crosse, Produc’d vnto per- 
fection. 1741 MiopLeton Cicero 11, viii. 233 Trebonius.. 
was wholly a new man and the creature of Caesar's power, 
who produced him thronghall the honors of the State, to his 
late consulship of three months, 

2. Geom. To extend (a line) in length; to con- 
tinue ; hence gex. to lengthen (anything) out; to 
extend, enlarge, or develop longitudinally. 

1§70 BituincsLey L£uclid 1 5b, To produce a right line 
finite, straight forth continually. 1669 Stuamy Afariner’s 
Mag. 1. ii. 27 Parallel Lines..produced infinitely on both 
sides, do never..concur. 1676 Grew Anat. Flowers App. 
§ 11 The Bottom, is either Reduced towards the Top, as in 
Ground-Ivy; or Produced upon the Stalk, as in Poplar, 
Bay, &e. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1.290 When one side 
et vane tieeaucesl aa outward angle is greater than 
e er Oo! e LWwO ipward oO ‘ite angles. 1 Ty 
Notes Lect. Light 16 The Peleted fos are ier Neen 
but on being produced backwards, they intersect at the 
principal focus behiod the mirror. 1877 Daawin Fertil. 
Orchids vi. (ed. 2) 169 An insect with the extremity of its 
abdomen produced into a ely oint alights on the flower. 
1881 Mivaar in Wature XXIV. 337/1 Each eyebrow is 
produced into a flexible horn-like prominence. 

+ ws a Ser stretch out. Obs. rare}, 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v.ti, Hed. O, bi 
too much produced. Ama. And his tik he ie 

+c. To extend in duration; to prolong, lengthen 

. > 
spin out. Obs. 

1603 B. Jonson Sevanus 11. iii, Perhaps our stay wi 
Beyond our will produced. 1609 C. fee Fear Fake 
Printer to Rdr., The E silent.., serveth onely to produce the 
vowel precedent. 1643 Sin T. Brownz Kelig. Med. 1. § 43 
There goes a great deal of providence to produce a mans 
life unto threescore. 

3. To bring forth, bring into being or éxistence, 
a. gencrally, To bring {a thing) into existence 
from its raw materials or elements, or as the result 
of a process; to give rise to, bring about, effect, 

catise, make (an action, condition, etc.). 


a 
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1513[impliedin Propucer 1} 1887 Gotpinc De Mornay vi. 
(ispaerl he One is the Producer or yeelder foorth, the Vnder- 
standing is the thing produced or yeelded foorth. 1621 
Firz-Gerrray £uisha’s Lament, (1622) 14 Douhle affection 
.-produceth doubled Iamentation. 1651 Honags Leviath. 
I. xxviL 155 There are few Crimes that may not be pro- 
duced by Anger. 1697 Daynen Virg. Georg. w. 57 Nor 
Birdlime, or Idean Pitch, produce A more “tenacions Mass 
of clammy Juice, 1710 Berrevey Princ. Hunt. Knowl, 
$ 94 That Eternal Invisible Mind which produces and 
sustains all things. 1748 Hume Zss. xviti. (ed. 3) 193 Art 
may make a Snit of Clothes. But Nature must produce a 
Man. 1792 Mary Woutstoneca. Rights Wot. iv. 129 nO 
use anapt French turn of expression, she is going to produce 
a sensation, 1868 Lockyer Eles, Astron. 1. 1x, (1879) 52 
Steam is produced by heating water by coal. 1879 Lunpock 
‘Sci, Lect. iii. 87 Certain. .insects produce anoise hy rubbing 
one of their abdominal rings against another. 1891 Law 
ae Weekly Notes 136/2 The coal was cut in large blocks 
.-the small coal was produced by the friction of the blocks. 

b. Of an note or plant: To generate, bring 
forth, give birth to, bear, yield (offspring, seed, 
fruit, etc.). huge = 

1526 Pilger, Perf. W. de W. 1531) 215 e may not 
sayd to Bete holy goost, whiche is produced of y® father 
& the sone. 1650 ees Anthropomet. 125 Eunuchs.. 
are smooth, and produce not a Beard. 1 Matron P, L. 
XL 687 Who..by sere mixt, Produce prodigious 
Births of bodie or mind. 1715 De For Fam. lnstruct. 1. 1. 
(1841) 1.6 Every creature is produced by its own kiod. 1774 
Gotoss. Nad. Hist. (1776) 111. 54 The goat produces but 
two ata time, 1857 Hexeney Elem, Bot. § 22 Flowers.. 
capable of producing seeds. /é7d. § 28 The anthers... pro- 
duce Polten, and the carpels..produce ovules. /déd. § 452 
The Vine.. where the temperature is..too Se «tons away 
to leaf and does not produce fruit. 1902 D. McDonatp 
Garden Comp. (Ser. 1) 38 It is these early blooms that .. 
produce the finest pods. 5 r : 

ec. Of a country, region, river, mine, process, 
ete.: To give forth, yield, furnish, supply; in 
quot. 1664 to grow, raise (aient) a in quot. 1827, 
to yield or bring in as profit. Also aésol. 

185 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. x. 44b, A 
great countrey of vines producing great aboundance of good 
wines. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 11 To Produce them 
immediately of the seed is the better way. 1673 Essex 
Bakers (Camden) I. 128 Considering y® severall Countrys 
wh produce wooll. 1732 Bernetey Alciphry.u. § 1 England 
hath of late produced great philosophers. 1827 RoBERTS 
Voy. Centr. Amer.244 The other goods produced me about 
one hundred dollars. 1836 YaRReLt Brit, Fishes (1859) 1. 
379 Near London, the ‘Thames.,produces Barbel in great 
Quantities. 1879 Tourcee Fool's Err, x\vi. 348 The earth 
produces in an abundance unknown to other regions. 4 

d. To compose or bring out by mental or physi- 
cal labour (a work of literature or art); to work 
up from raw material, fabricate, make, manufacture 
(material objects); in J’o/. Econ. often blending 
with sense c. 

1638 Junius Paint, Ancients Aij, 1 had produced..my 
observations of the manner of painting in use among the 
ancients, a 1719 Apoison To Sir G. Kncller 78 This wonder 
of the sculptor’s hand Produced, his art was at a stand. 
a1771 Gray //oe? 17 Nectar that the bees produce. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 122 When the solid is produced 
from the drawing by the artist's own hand. 1856 Frovor 
fist, Eng, (1858) 11, vi. 32 Such volumes .. were here 
multiplied as fast as the press could produce them, 1874 
Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 297 Not asingle book of any 
real value, .. was produced north of the Alps during the 
fifteenth century. 1878 Jevons Print, Pol, Econ, ii. § 10. 
18 However much we manage to produce, there are still 
many other things which we want to acquire. 1901 IVeste. 
Gas. 6 Sept. 9/1 The true principle is to produce for one’s 
self what one can best produce, and with the product buy 
elsewhere that which others can best produce. 

Hence Produced ff/.a. ; whence Produ‘cedness, 
the condition of being produced. 

1644 Buwer Chiron. 71 The same gesture, but a little 
more produced and certaine, 1827 [see Prooucixe £2. a.) 
1840 Laroner Geom. xxii, 311 Producing the line OB above 
the directrix till the produced part is equal to the parameter. 
1862 F, Hau Hindu Philos. Syst. 65 Not from the mere 
fact of its being uttered by a person, can one say there is 
producedness of athing by that person. 

Produoceable: see PRODUCIBLE. 

+Producement. 0és. [f. Propuce v + 
-MENT.] The fact of producing, or the condition 
of being produced; production. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) 12 The produce- 
ment of so excellent a creature. 1642 Mitton A fol. Smect. 
Wks, 1851 III. 301 The producement of such glorious effects 
and consequences in the Church. 1645 — etrach. ibid. 
LV. 157, 1 am taxt of novelties and strange producements. 

Producent (prodiz'stnt), 2. and sb. [ad. L. 
Prodicens, -entem,pr.pple.of prodicéreto PRODU cE.) 

A. adj. That produces; in Zecl, Law, that 
brings forward a witness or document. Now rare. 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests Answ. to § 12 Witnesses... 
that either Speake pothing..or els contrary to the party 
producents intention. 1651 J. Gooowin Redempt, Redeemed 
ty. § 9 God him-self the..producent cause of all men, 1825 
Covenince Aids Ref. (1861) 138, 4, c being the two pro- 
ducts, and A, .X, the producent causes. 

B. sé, One who or that which produces; 
2 prodncer; the party prodnacing a witness or 
document under the old system of the Ecclesiastical 


oe Now rare. 
16az Matynes 4 ne. Law-Aferch.470 That they bee sworne: 
and the produceat payeth his charges. 4 1697 ate 


Prim, Orig. Man.1.¥. 116 Such a production cannot b: 
apy Possibility be as ancient as tHe producents. ine 
YLirFe Parergon 307 If an Instrument be produc’d with 


PRODUCING. 


a Protestation in respect of these Parts of it which make in 
Favour of the Producent. 1834 Coteatpce in Lit. Rev. 
(1839) IV. 52 A product divisible from sae odncent asa 
snake from its skin, 1835 in Curteis Kes. Accl, Cas. (1840) 
1. 403 The producent and the deceased did not stand in any 
other relation to each other, than solicitor and client. 
Producer (prodidsa.)._ [f Propuckz. + -zr1.] 
1. One who or that which produces; in various 


senses: see the verb. 

1313 Doucias 42neis xu. xiii. 92 Jupiter the...producer 
of men and euery thing [org. hominum rerumque repertor}. 
1587 [see Paonuce v. 3}. 1 Towerson Decalogue 359 
Hatred is not murther.. yet it is..at least the producer of it. 
1752 J. Gun Zinity vi 113 The first parent, hringer forth, 
or producer of every creature, 1844 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. 
V. 1. 60 Pearl [wheat].—Very white, compact ear, and great 

roducer, 1881 M. Arnotb in Mac. Mag. Mar. 368/2 
The producer of such poems could not but publish Nes 
1903 Daily Chron, 15 Apr. 3/2 Mexico, the greatest silver 
producer in the world. 4 

2. Pol. Econ. One who produces (grows, digs, or 
manufactures) an article of consumption. Opposed 
to consumer. 

1790 Burxe Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 290 In every prosperous 
community something more is produced than goes to the 
immediate support of the producer. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
dill & Valtey iii. 40 How many classes of producers do you 
reckon? 1864 H. Srencer Princ. Biol. ut. v. 1. 373 He 
ceases to be a producer, and becomes simply a channel 
through which the produce of others is conveyed to the 
public. 1878 Huxtey PAystogy. 227 The pigeon is a con- 
sumer, not a producer. 1879 Rocers in Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. \V. 67/2 The means for bringing producer and con- 
sumer together. 5 

8. Short for gas producer, a furnace in which 
carbon monoxide gas is produced for use as fnel 
in another furnace, or in an internal combustion 


engine ; hence producer-gas, gas so produced as fuel. 

1881 Raymono Mining Gloss, Producer, sce Gaspro- 
ducer, 1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 13 Here are the half. 
dozen eel wey to give the gas for the two Siemens’s 
furnaces, 1895 Daily News 22 Oct. 9/1. The motive power 
supplied by a large Crossley gas engine worked by pro- 
ducer gas and three 20 horse power dynamos. 

Producibility (prodidsibiliti). [f. late L. 

prodicibil-is PRopUCIBLE +-1T¥; cf. med.L. pro- 
dicibilitas (¢ 1300 in Duns Scotus).] The capabi- 
lity of being produced. 
_ 1656 Hosses Lib., Necess., & Chance (1841) 387 ‘They 
imply not the actual production, but the producihility of 
the effect. 1842 Blackw. Afag. Lu. 730 ‘The scale passes 
over, of necessity, from the relative produeitilitiea of things 
to their relative useahilities. 

Producible (prodizsib'l), a. Also -eable. 
[ln form praductble, ad. late L. prodicibil-ts 
(Jerome), f. prdditcére to PRODUCE: see -IBLE; 10 
form produceable from PRODUCE v. + -ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being produced, brought forward, 
or presented lo the eye or mind; adducible; pro- 
curable, obtainable, available. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Afon. iii, (1642) 214 There were 
copies produceable, which were elder, and written before 
the Incarnation. 1704 Norris Fdead World \. viii 381 
They are not in themselves of a producible nature. 1 
Pinkney 7rav. France 91 es are considered as public 
records, and are only pore le in the courts of justice. 
1834 Ox/, Untv. Mag. I. 289 The greatest amount of pro- 
duceable knowledge. 1888 Buacon Lives 12 Gd, Afenl. w. 
407 No prodncible recollections remain of that early period. 

2. Fit to be prodnced or introduced; presentable. 

1802 Syp. Smit Dr. Pary Wks. 1867 1. 5 The courtly 

hrase was, that Dr. Parr was not a producible man. 1817 
pan oF Duntev Lett. 24 Dec, He will never be able to 
turn’ him out a producible Emperor. 1894 MWestm, Gar. 
11 Dec. s/t ‘The Vote Catchers” was written by the 

laintiff, and if this had been producible nothing would 

ave been heard about the non-production of the burlesque, 

3. That can be produced or extended in length. 

a 1696 Scagauacn Euclid (1705) 31 They are producible 
infinitely both ways. 

4. That may be cansed or brought aboat; capable 


of being brought into being, generated, or made. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Duet.~Dudit. 1. ii, To suppose it pro- 
ducible or possible to be effected. 1677 Gitrin Denronol. 
(67) 31 Such as are in themselves produceable by nature, 

ut not in such an order. 2 G. Avaus Nat. § Exp. 
Philos. \. xi. 431 Mr. Boyle..became solicitous to know 
whether a fiuid of so | ee importance [air] was not pro- 
ducible by art. 1838 Exanincr 44/2 Tears. .produceable 
by the pathetics of Mrs. West, 1890 Spectator 10 May, 
There will be no labour millennium, wealth being no more 
producible without painful toil than apy other crop is. 

Produ‘cibleness. [f. prec. +-Ne8s.] The 
quality or fact of being producible. 

1666 Bovis Orig. Forimes & Qual. u,v, The producible- 
nesse of an Alkaly out of Bodies of another nature, 1680 
— Produc. Chem. Princ. wi. 116 That part of these Notes, 
that treats of the prodncibleness of Vinous Spirits. 

a tet vbl. sb. [f. Propuce v.+-1nG1.] 
The action of the verb Propuce; production. 

1627 Raw ey in Bacon's Sylva To Rdr., The producing 
of many noble works and effects, 1691 Locke Lower. 
Interest (1692) 16 Trade then is necessary to the producing of 
Riches, and Money necessary to the carrying on of Trade. 
1907 Curios, in Hush. & Gard, 35 Generation 1s ont the 
Producing and Manifestation of an Animal..form’d a few 
days after the Creation of the Sun. 

Produ‘cing, //. a. [f- as prec.+-Ine?.] 
That produces; productive. ‘ r 

1827 Hurron Course Afath, 1. so Multiply the producing 
terms of one line, and the produced terms of the other line, 
continually, and take the result for a dividend. a 3871 


PRODUCT. 


Grote Eth. Fragu:, i. (1876) 26 The producing cause of 
pleasures or of pains. 1907 QO. Rev. July 208 Hordes of 
mendicants live upon the producing classes. 

Product (prgdékt), sb. [ad. L. prodiuct-um 
a thing produced or bronght forth, sb. use of 
pa. pple. nent. of prddiccre 1o Propuce; in sense 1 
in Albertus Magnus Afefaph. v. un. vi.] : 

1. Afath. The quantity obtained by multiplying 
two or more quantilies together. 

€ 1430 Art of Nombryug 8 na multiplicacioun ,2. nombres 
pryncipally ben necessary,..the nombre multiplying and the 
nombre to be multipliede. .. Also .. the +} Nombre, the 
whiche is clepide product or pervenient. r571 Dicars 
Pantom, t. vii. D jb, Multiplye the as 12, and the 
producte divide by the partes in whiche you founde the 
threade. 1614 T. Beowetn Nat. Geom. Numbers ii. 25 The 
products of 12 by a, and of 6 by 4, are e wall, 1827 Hutton 
Course Math. 1.4 A Componad Number is one which is 
the product of two or Tore numbers, 

b. Product of inertia of a body or system of 
bodies, with respect to two given planes at tight 
angles to each other, or to the two axes perpen- 
dicular to such planes: the sum of the elements of 
mass each mnltiplied by the prodnct of its distances 
from the two given planes. 

31873 Maxweut Electr. & Afagn. (1881) V. 4, We may call 
the coefficients of the form 2.11 Moments of Mobility, and 
those of the form 2.12 Products of Mobility, 1877 13. 
WILLIAMSON futegral Calculus (ed. 2) x. § 195 Sx: ditt, 
Sard, Xyzdm are called the products of inertia relative 
to the same system of co-ordinate axes. 

2. A thing produced by nature or a natural pro- 
cess ; also in collective sense, = produce, fruit, 

1653 H. Moar clintid. AtA. wu. iit (1712) 48 He {man] is 
the tlower and chief of all the products of Nature upon this 
Globe of the Earth. Sei Mitton P. ZL. x1. 683 These are 
the produet OF those ill-mated Marriages thou saw'st; 
Vhere good with bad were matcht, who of themselves Abhor 
tojoyn. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. v.§ 48 Land, .where he had no 
Hopes of Commerce..to draw Money to him by the Sale of 
the Product. r719 W. Wooo Surv, Trade '7 The Exportation 
of our own Bretaee is, indeed, the Foundation ofall our Trade. 
1735 Pore Odyss. v. 64 The purest product of the chrystal 
springs. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 153 P § Enquiries 
after the products of distant countries. 1813 Bakewrun 
fntrod, Geol. (1815) 337 Among the products of volcanoes 
there are only three combustible at a moderate.temperature, 
1892 Westcotr Gospel of Life 10 The product of any 
particular seed is fixed within the limits of a type. 


» fie. 
3683 Dayoen Rae Laici 66 These truths are not the 
product of thy mind, 1693 Aumours Town A vy, The un- 
premeditated Products of my Fancy. 1862 H. Srencea First 
Princ, viv. § 2a By analyzing either the product of thought, 
or the process of thought. 1894 H. Daummono Ascent Man 
171 Intellectual products common to both Animal and Man, 

+o. A quantity produced or obtained ; a supply, 
provision, stock. Ods. rare. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) 32 A yearly 
product of Victuals or other service was reserved and 
allowed to the Saxon Kings by the people. 3762 tr. Busch. 
ing’s Syst. Geog. V. 438 Having down ail along the Maya 
also a good product of wine. 

3. That which is prodneed by any action, opera- 
lion, or work; a production; the result, 

1575 Recorde's Ground Artes Hyvj, If you had sub. 
tracted the uppermost from the product or totall summe, 
then the residue thereof woulde bee equall to that middle. 
moste number. 1646 Sia T. Baownr /seud. Ep. vi. i. 277 
If unto that summe (5509) be added 1645. the product will 
be 7154. 1656 Eaxt. Monn. tr. Boccatini's Adots. Jn 
Parnass. 1, \xxviii. (1674) 105 Whether he brought news of 
any gallant Italian Product, or of ey, taking Piece lately 
Printed? 1657 Cromwent. Speech 8 lay in Carlyle, The 
things are very honourable and honest, and the product 
worthy of a Parliament. 1700 Daypen Pythagorean Philos, 
197 The fruit and product of his labours past. 2890 Gross 
Cha Aferch, 1. 107 He. .sold the products of his handiwork 
in his shop. 1897 Pog. Sci. Monthly Nov. 13 The product 
of the flaking operations was a eal <taned blade, 1903 G. 
Matueson Repr. Men Bible Ser. 1. xiii. 269 Shall a literary 
product reveal the spirit of its age and be silent as to the 
spirit of its author | 

4. That which results from the operation of a 
causc; a consequence, effect. 

1651 Baxtea /#/, Bagi. 218 Dueness of Reward or Punish 
ment is the immediate Product of Promise or Threatening, 
3843 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (1846) 39 Heat is an imme- 
diate product of chemical affinity. 1894 Garen Short 
Hist. v. $ 1. 214 Tho long French romances were the pro- 
duet of an age of th and ease. P 

5. Chem. A compound not previously existing in 

a body, but formed during its decomposition. See 
also By-pBopucr. Opposed to Epucr sé. 
3805 Hatcuerr in Phil, Trans. XCV. 299 In the first 
experiment it was ohtained as a product, and not as an 
ednct, 1807 T. Tuomson Chen. (ed. 3) 11. 434 The pro. 
ducts of the combustion, besides the Soot, are water and 
carbonic acid. 1845 G. E Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 
I. 160 Products of the metamorphosis of a substance of an 
invariably uniform composition. 

+ Product, sé.2, app. a corrupt form of PRATIQUE. 

1730 Lond. Gaz. No. 5888/2, I..have. .appointed a Pro- 
duet-Boat to lie .. off Europa-Poiat, to stop all Vessels. 
1932 Ds For Plague (1756) 246 Four Ships... being denied 

roduct, ns they call it, went on to Turkey, and were freely 
admitted. 1725 — Voy. round World (1840) 109 The 
governor presently gave us product, as we call it, and leave 
to buy what provisions we wanted, 

t Product, f7/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pro- 
dict-us, pa. pple. of prédizccre to Propuce.] Pro- 
duced: construed as pa. pple. 
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398 Trevisa arth. De P. R. vit. xxviii. (1495) 340 In 
An mstant oo poynt that is product fillyth all the world of 
lyghte and shinyng. 1534 Wriminton Tullyes Offices in. 
(1540) 144 Lawe ciuyle producte out of the law of nature... 
dothe chalynge malyce and frand, 

Product (predmkt), v Ods. or rare. fé L. 
préduct-, ppl. stem of proditcére to Propuce: cf, 
conduct, deduct, induct, etc., and the prec. ppl. adj.J 

+1. frans. To bring forward: = Pronuce z, 1. 

ersss Haarsrietp Divorce Hen. V1IT (Camden) a12 
Many reasons are producted in the said dialogue. 1563 
Foxa A. § M. 1093/1 More then the articles whereupon 
they were producted doth contain. did, ee Beyng 
producted to his last examinatyon before the sayde byshop. 

+2. To bring forth, beget: = Propuce v. 3. Ods. 

1577 Haarison England 1. viii. in Holinshed 1. 38/2 In 
these Isles also is ape plenty of fine Amber to be had, 
which is producted by the working of the sea, vpon those 
coastes, 1610 Maacetune Trinmghs Fas. { 66 Our Great 
King, who hath producted the most Noble Prince Henry.. 
for the ter height of his good fortune. 1683 FE. Hooxer 
Pref Borda "s Mystic Div. 105 All other Essences, 
Globes, Worlds, producted, educted, or brought forth out of 
the Womb of pure Nature. 

3. Toextend, lengthen ont, prolong: = Propuce 
% 2,2. Jn later use chiefly Zool, Obs. or rare. 

ar670 Hacvet Ads, Williams (1693) 89 Me that doth 
mach ina short life products his mortality. 1756 P. Browns 

‘annica 405 The shells are producted to a sharp point at 

th ends. 1826 Kiray & Sr. Entomol. 111, xxxv. 538 In 
many of the species, .the prothorax is producted posteriorly 
into a long scutelliform horirontal horn. 

Hence Produoted f//. a.; whence +Pro- 
du'ctedness Ods.; +Produ‘cting v3/, 55, and 
ppl. a. Obs, 

3623 tr. Favine'’s Theat. Hon. 1.1.3 For the producting of 
Elementarie bodies, 1628 Feutuam Resolves 11. (1.] xxx.95 


For conception, and fosterin the producted birth. 1635 
Heywoop J/ierarch. wu, 142 Time is the sole roducting 
instrument. 1664 H. More Afyst. Znig. 302 The Present 


Tense may intimate a productedness of the Action as being 
tn fieri, 1826 Kigay & Sp. Entomol. VV. 328 Prothorax.. 
Producted... When behind it terminates in a long scutelli- 
form process, a 

Produ‘ctible, a. rare. [f. L. prodict-, ppl. 
stem of prédietre to PRODUCE + -1BLE.] = )Ro- 
DUCIBLE, 1830 in Maunner Dict. 

Hence Produ-ctibi-‘lity, the quality or fact of 
being producible. 

1832 S. Torner Sacr. fist. (1836) 1. iv. 129 There are 
demonstrations of the latent and indefinite productibility of 
vegetable nature. 1849 Sk. Nat. llist., Mammalia \1, 80 
The test of excellence is productibility, a readiness to 
become fat, small bone, and the quality of the whole animal 
when converted into bacon. 1862 Rusxin Unto this Last 
ii, 53 note, No produce ever maintains a consistent rate of 
productibility. P 

Produ‘ctile,a. rare. [ad. late L. prdductil-ts, 
f. as prec.: sce -ILE.] Capable of being drawn 
out or produced. 

1727 Batvev (vol. 11), Productile, drawn out at length. 
1785 Joxnson, Productile, which may be produced, 1 
tr, Mercier's Fragin, Pol. & Hist, V1. 411 Prior to the exist: 
ence of a tine, there was a law which, supposing a line, 
rendered it productile. We Lewis & Suort Lat, Dict, 
Préductilis adj., that may be drawn ont, ductile, productile, 

Production (prodkfon). Also 5-6 -ccion. 

Late ME, a. F. production (13th c. in Littré), ad. 

production-em a lengthening, n. of action f. 
prodicére to PRoDUCE.] 

I. 1. The action of producing, bringing forth, 
making, or causing; the fact or condition of being 
prodnced ; with @ and Pl., an act of producing, 

1483 Caxton Cato Aijb, God is the unyuersel commaundour 
of all our production. 1529 Mose Dyaloge 1. Wks. 129/2 
By generacion & produccion did the deer work both 
willingly & naturally. 1604 E. Glemstone) D’ Acosta's 
Hist. Indies w. i, 203 Mettals are (as Plants,) hidden and 
buried in the bowels of the earth, which have some con- 
formitie in themselves, in the forme and maner of their pro- 
duction. 165: Baxter /n/. Bapt. 100 What alteration was 
in the Deed at the production of the effect? 1660 Boy. 
New Exp. Phys. Mech, Digress. 346 The Production and 
Modulation of the Voice by the Elision of the Air, the 

x, &e, 1976 Apam Smite W. NV. 1. vill. (1869) I, 8&4 

The demand for men. .necessarily regulates the production 

men. 1823 H. J. Brooxe /nfrod. Crystallogr. 95 The 

manner in which those molecules are a gregated in the 

production of tals. 1900 Frnt. Soc. Dyers XVI. 6 The 
production of delicate and bright shades o! pink. 

b. Lol, Econ. (See quots.) 

1835 MeCunrocn Pol, Econ. 1 i. 61 By production, in the 
science of Political Economy, we are not to understand the 
production of matter,..but the prodnetion of atility, and 
consequently of exchangeable value, by appropriating and 
modifying matter ee existence. 1863 Fawcerr Pol, 
Econ, 1, iv. (1876) 26 Capital is wealth which has been 
Appropriated to assist future production, 1879 H. Geoxcr 
Progr. & Pov. t. iit. (1881) 50 Production is always the 
mother of wages. é 

2. That which is produced ; 2 thing that results 
from any action, process, or effort; a product. 
In quots. 1695 and 1885 collective, = produce, 

61430 Art of Nontbryng 9 Whan the digit multipliethe a 
nombre componede,. .afterwarde loyne the produccioun, and 
bere wol be the some totalle, 1624 Massincsa Renegada 
un. v, Nature, the great queen and mother Of all productions, 
3638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. 1. tii, § 67. 170 A monntain 
may travail, and the production may eo & mouse. 1695 
Pennsylo, Archives 1. 117 Any of the Production or Manu. 
facture of Europe not Legally Imported in the said 
Province. 1748 Hume £1s. xviii. (ed, a; His utmost Art 


PRODUCTIVE. 


and Industry can never equal the meanest of Nature's Pro. 
ductions, either for Beanty or Value. 1870 Jevons Elent. 
Logic iit 23 We constantly talk of the productions of a 
country meaning the products. 1885 A/anch. ope June 

/3 The market is reported to be glutted, and the production 
ia of lato been largely going into stock, 7 

b. A product of human activity or effort; spec. 

a literary or artistic work. Chiefly in J/, 

46st Hoanes Govt. 4 Soc. Ep. Ded., We lay a partiali 
estimate upon our own productions, 170g Avotson ftaly 
Pref., It is the great School of Musick and Painting, and 
contains in it the noblest Productions of ay, he 
Architecture. a 1828 H. Neeve Lit, Rem. (1829) 48 p- 
man’s Homer is a production of t value and interest. 
1839 YeowsL. Anc. Brit. Ch. ix. (1847) 91 Two short 
writings..deemed by the ablest critics to be the genuine 

roductions of the apostle. 1879 Froupe Cesar ix. 100 
The finest productions of Praxlteles or Zeuxis. 

+0. Aneffect; = Propucr sd. 4. Obs. rare. 

ai6r10 Heatay Epictetus’ Atan, (1636) 58 To follow..the 
Causes and productions of all that seemeth usefull. 16797 
Septey Ant. & Ch Wks. 1792 1. 155 They're Cleopatra's 
i i let that be A full Production in our Victory. 

. The total yleld, produce, or proceeds of 

(something); = PRropuce sé, 2. rare, 

1878 Seetev Stein 1. 14a The one financial procedure was 
to increase the production of the royal domains, 

II. 3. The action of bringing forward or ex- 
hibiting; in Law, the exhibiting of a document in 
court. To satisfy production (Sc. Law), to produce 
and submit a docnment called for by a conrt 
of law (and thereby to admit the title of the 
pursuer and competence of the court). 

ei Reg. Priny Council Scot. 1. 924 Ettir the prodactioun 
quhairof the personis undirwrittin, absentit thame selffiis. 
1566 /bid. 443 Summondis of errour for productioun and 
reductioun of the said declaratioun of the assyisis, 1828 in 
Picton L'fool Afunic. Rec. (1886) 11. 364 That the Surveyor 
do furnish the Mayor for prodnetion at the next Council 
witha plan, 1828 Act of Sederunt 11 July $36 If the de- 
fender is to object to the title of the Parsuer. or to state 
any other action against satisfying the production, he shall 
return defences confined to these points. 1838 W. Bru. Dict. 
Law Scot, 790 Production of articles at criminal trials. 
{bid 830 If he [the defender} mean to defend the action on ils 


| merits,,he merely returns the summons, which implies that 


be means to satisfy the production, as it is expressed; ie. 
to produce the document called for, and to contest the 
reasons of the reduction, 1878 E. Roaratson in Encyel. 
Brit. VIL. 742/12 Public documents in general must be 
proved either ibe the production of the original or by the 
official copies, 1883 Sia N. Linovey Law Rep. 23 Chanc, 
Div. 49 There is a broad distinction between 2 general 
application for discovery of documents. .and an application 
for production of documents referred to in the eadings. 
1894 Westin. Gaz, 4 Dec. 2/1 The great event of the past 
week bas been the production of the Greek play. Mod, 
shall call for the production of that document. 
b. Sc. Lew, A document produced in an action. 
1838 W. Bew Dict, Law. Scot. s.v., In judicial pro- 
edings, written documents produced in process, fw todust 
probationis. ava technically called produetions. So also in 
an action of reduction, the writ, or deed, or decree, called 
for.., is called the Prodaction. . 
III. +4. Leading or carrying forth. rare—'. 
1631 Weevea Ane, Fun, Mom. 11 Men of meaner ranke.. 
were not allowed this princely kinde of production to their 
graues, , ‘ ; 
IV. 5. Drawing out, extending, or lengthening 
in + time (0ds.) or space ; prolongation, extension. 
1536 Beccznpen Cron. Scot, (1991) MH. 189 To that fine, that 
King Gregorius army, be production of Jang time, suld lnik 
vittalis. 1643 R. Saxpers PAysiogn. bij, Animals long- 
liv'd, being fed upon, conduce much to the production of 
life. 2658 Puittirs, Prodwction,. also a lengtheniag, or 
making longer. 1840 Laapuza Geont, 280 Hence a tangent 
may be drawn toa parabola from any point T, in the pro- 
duction of its axis. ; P 
+6. Anat. An extension of or projection from 
a bone or other part; = Process sé. 12. Oés. 
1578 Banistea Hist. Man 1.26 These bones are endewed 


with three notable productions, or Processes. 1615 Caconn 
Body of Man 485 Vhrough these passages & productions 


aire and vapors attracted or drawn in respiration through 
the nosthrils..are carried vn to the braine. 1725 SLOANE 
Famaica Wi, 384 There being no such production on the 
upper chap, 2858 Maynr Expos. Lex., Productio,. .x pro- 
longation ; 2 production, 

V. 7. attrib. and Coméd, 

1895 W. Smart Stud. Economics 8 Production 
may shortly described as. all the forms of land, capital, 
and labour that go, proximately or remotely, to provide and 
ope the consumption and services. 1897 Lo. 

asHaM in Westie. Gas. 29 Jan. 3/2 When capital ceases 
to be invested in our production Industries, 1 Eungineer- 
ing Mag. XV}. 40 This is used either for production order 
or for sales order, “ 

Hence Produ‘etionist, as in co-operative pro- 
ductionist, one who believes in or advocates co- 
operative production. 

1888 Co-operative News 22 Sept. 958 The ideal co-operative 
productionist begins by ignoring or defying the existence of 
competition. ‘ 

Productive ay a. (ch) [ad. F. 
Productif, -ve (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or (its 
source) med.L. productio-ns: see Propuct ppl. a. 
and -IVE. ; Pea: 

1, Having the quality of producing or briaging 
forth; tending to produce ; creative, generative, 

16rz R. Suripon Serm. St. Afartin's 45 What new 
existencies are made of one Christ, by your Productiae, 
creatine, and factiue consecrations in your massing fiue 
words? 1754 Epwaaps Freed. Will u. til, 4x There are 


goods... 


PRODUCTIVELY. 


many Things which have no such positive productive 
Influence. 1830 R. Knox Béclara’s A nat. 163 These altera- 
tions of the hairs..have all their origin and canse in the 
productive parts. 1870 Lowe, Amoug my Bks. Ser. 3. 
(1873) 168 A writer so busy as Shakespeare must have been 
during his productive period. 

b. Const. of the thiag produced, 

1678 Cuowortit /xtedl. Syst, t. iv. § 17. 302 That essence, 
that is generative or productive of all things. 1767 CowPer 
Let. to ¥. [fill 16 June, Vhis part of the world is not pro- 
ductive of much news. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
81 Oak trees.. productive of gall nuts. 

2. That causes or brings abont, 


causative. Always with of. 

1647 CLARENOON /7itt, Reb. 1.§70 His single Misfortune... 
(which..was productive of many greater), 1748 Anson's 
Voy 11. tie T36Balted cod..was..as productive of the ay 
as any other kind of salt provisions. 1806 Afed. Frui, XV. 
457 It may be productive..of incaleulale good. 1886 Act 
49 $ so Vict. c. 50 Preanible, Such want of uniformity is 
productive of great inconvenience. 2 

3. Pol. Econ, That produces or increases wealth 
or value; engaged in the production of commodi- 
ties of exchangeable value ; esp.in productive labour, 


labourer, classes. 

1776 Apam Suitu JV. N. nt. iii, (1869) T. 73? There is one 
sort of labour that adds to the value of the subject upon 
which it is bestowed: there is another which has no such 
effect, The former, as it produces a value, may be called 
productive, 1792 A. Youxe Yrav. France 438 A govern- 
ment..that struck a palsy into all the lower and productive 
plasses to favour those whose only merit is consuinption, 
1832 Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds iv. g1, 1 have been 
accustomed..te think productive labourers more valuable 
than unproductive. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. ii. § 3 Precious 
stones. are ta some small extent employed in the produc. 
tive arts, 1878 Jevons Prin. Pol. Econ. iii. 28 ‘The great 
object must be to make labour as productive as passible, 
that is, ta get as much wealth as we can with a reasonable 
amount of labour. i ; 

4, That produces readily or abundantly ; ferlile ; 
prolific, 

[1706 Prttrirs (ed. 6), Productive, apt to produce, or 
bring forth. 1722 Porr Chorus Brutus, Vouths § Virgins 
24 Chaste as cold Cyathia's virgin light, Productive as the 
San} 1846 McCuntocr Ace. Brit, Limpire (1854) 1. 615 
The mine of Ecton.. was one of the most productive in the 
kingdom. 1874 Fawcett Pol, Eeow. wv. (ed. 4) 175 Aa 
abundance of produetive land. 

+B. sé. That which produces or tends to 
produce. Obs. 

1642 R. Watson Serut. Schisme 29 That last productive 
of Schisme, Inordinate real. 1686 Goav Celest. Bodies 1. ii, 
Warmth is the instrumental Productive of Cloud and Rain. 

Produwctively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
a productive way or manner. 


+1. By prodaction, as a production. Obs. rare. 

160z Warner Ad. ae xi. xxviii, (1612) 322 Not that 
yll, productively, froin Nature firstly springs. 1678 Cup- 
wartn /utel?. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 582 All things animally ; that 
is, self-moveably, actively, and productively. 

2. In a way that produces or increases wealth ; 
profitably. 

a 1832 Bextuam Aan. Pol, Econ. Wks. 1843 111. 54 The 
capital..will be applied as productively to ather under- 
takings, 1868 Rocrrs Pol. Econ, vi. (1875) 55 Capital is 
invested productively ia the enclosure, drainage, and other 
i ie of land. 

oductiveness (prodwktivnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being productive; 
capacity of producing; prolificacy ; fertility, fruit- 
fulness ; abundance or richness in output. 

1737 Batcey vol. II, Productivencss, aptness to roduce, 
1795 W. ‘Tavior in Monthly Rev. XVII. 543 Circirello 
would be preferred to every other on account of its produc- 
tiveness. 1819 W. Lawrence Nat. Hist, Man 1. i. 265 
Indeed, we know no difference in productiveness between 
such unions and those of the same race. 1825 Me¢Cutrocu 
Pol. Econ, 1, iv. 254 A gold mine. -of equal productiveness 
with the silver mines, 1847 Grote Greece ut. xviii. HT. 365 
The extreme productiveness of the southern region of Spain. 
@18g0 Rossett Dante & Circ, u. (1874) 263 Francesco da 
Barberino shows by far the most sustained productiveness 
among the poets wha preceded Dante, 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol, Econ. vii. 54 To increase the productiveness of labour 
is really the important thiag for everybody. 

Productivity (préwdzktiviti). [f L. prd- 
duciiv-us Propuctive +-ITY. So F. productivilé.) 


The quality or fact of being productive; capacity 
to el 3 = PRODUCTIVENESS. 

xBog-10 CoLeripcr Friend (1818) ITT. 202 
dactivity would have remained for Bie nets om, ee 
1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 30 This is the first 
character of all life, Productivity. 1865 Lecky Ration. 
(1878) IL. 347 A sign of the limited productivity of the soil. 
bie L, Steruen S/ud. Biog. M1. i. 2g A publisher..daing 
all in his power ta stimulate the productivity of aa author. 

Productor (prodaktex). [Agent-n. in L, form 
(used in late L.) of priductre to Propuce: see 
-on. CE. F. producteur (21504 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who or that which produces ; a producer. 

1624 Heywoop Gunatk. 1.2 A divine thought was the 
producter of all things whatsoever. 1631 — Ene. Fitz. 
(1641) A j, Diligence is the breeder and productour of arts, 
3813 T. Bussy Lucretius 1. 1. Comm. p. xxxiii, Eve 
theory of creation that excludes the operation of Mind as 
the productive cause of being,.. makes inanimate matter 
the productor of mind, 1887 L. Parks Star in East ii. sx 
The universal agent is the productor, the generator of beings. 

Produ‘ctress. [f. prec.: see -Ess.] A female 
productor or produeer. Chiefly fg. 

8751 Harris Hermes Wks, (1841) 131 The ocean,..the 


that results in; 


1424 


container and productress of so many vegetables and 
animals, 1796 Burney Alene Metastasio Il. 419 Magna 
Graecia, the enviable productress of men of such vigourons 
and natversal genins. . 

So + Produ‘ctrice, + Produ‘ctrix [from the F, 


and L. forms]. . 

1585 T. WasHINGTON tr. Nicholay's Vay. WW. xxix. 150 
The native countrie of Hercnles..was the productrice of. . 
Epimanondas, 1630 Payne Anti-Armin, 125 You make 
this vninersall grace the productrix of sauing grace. 1660 
Stanuey Hist. Philos, 1x. (1701) 419/2 Matter 1s the print, 
mother, nurse, and productrix of the third essence. 

Proe, obs. f. PRow sd.2; var, PROA (Malay boat). 

+ Proegumenal (prda,igizeménil), a. Obs. 
[f. Gr. mporyobper-os, pr. pple. of mporyero@ar to 
Tead, precede (see Pro- 2 and HzcuMEN) +-AL.] 
Preceding, predisposing; applied to an inward 
predisposing cause, as distinguished from the 


immediate or exciting cause. So fProegu'mene, 
+ Projegumenic, + Proegume'nical, + Proe- 
gu'menous ad/s., in same sense, 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 389 Do you not understand that 
some of these things are proeg[u]menicall, others not proe- 
giuJmenicall? 1654 2. Coxe Logick 51 The cause Proégu- 
mene is Gods good will and love. 1656 Jeanes Ful. 
Christ 361 The inward, or proegumenall moving causes of 

the glory of believers come next to be considered, 1. Gods 
love of Christ, 2. Gods righteausnesse. 1697 Procgumenal 
[see ProcatarcticAL] | 3711 tr. Wereufels” Logomachys He 
Aristotle, says he, divides ., the Efficient Cause inte the 
Procatarctick, Proegumenick, and Instrumental. 1822-34 
Proegumenal [see Procatarctic]) 1858 Mayne xpos. 
Lex, 1020/1 Proegumenal: proegumenous, 


Proem (prowém), 54. Forms: 4-6 proheme, 
5 -heim, 6 proéme, 6-7 proceme, 6-9 proeme, 
4-8 proém, 7-9 procem, 6- proem. See nlso 
Proemy, Proewium. [ME. prokeme, a. OF. pro- 
(A)eme (14th c. in Godef. Compi.), mod.F. proime, 
ad, L. prowmi-um (Cic.), ad. Gr. mpoofpioy an 
opening, prelude, f. pé, PRo- 2+ ofpos way, road, 
or ? ofun song, lay.] 

An introductory discourse at the beginning of a 


book or other writing; a preface, preamble. 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's Prol. 43 (Har. MS.) He first 
with heigh stile enditith..A proheme {v.77, prohemye, sie, 

rochem, procheyn] in the which descriuith he he mounde 

‘vr. Pemonde] and of Saluces pe contre. ¢147§ Partenay 
| In the proheim off bys notahile boke. 1543 Upatt 
| Erasnt. Apoph. 64 As testifieth Cicero in the proheme of 
' the offices. 1594 Carew /xarte's Exam, Wits te tise) 
123 That doctrine of S. Hierome, which is found ia his 
proem vpon Esay and Hierimie. 1655 STANLEY Hist, Philos, 
It, (1701) 120/2 Seven Books; each of which.. hath a Procem, 
the whole none. 173z Swirt Ox Ais Death 71 Thus mach 
may serve by way of proeim; Proceed we therefore ta our 
poem. 1765 Brackstone Cozi, 1. latrod. ii, 60 The 
proeme, or preamble, is often called in to help the con- 
struction of an act of parliament. @ 1861 Mrs. Browxtnc 
Summing up in Haly ix, 1 began too far off in my proein, 
1882 Farrar Early Che. 11. 4o4 The procem of the sospel 
declared that ‘the Word became flesh ‘. 

b. The prefatory part of a speech or discourse ; 
the preliminary remarks; an exordium. 

154r Paynete Caéiline xii. 16b, M. Cicero. .called a great 
caunsayle, He began with a proeme farre fetched, to 
declare the vengeable dryftes & mischenous imaginations of 
Catiline. 1548 Unaxt, etc. Zrasat. Par, Mark x.7o With 
this proheme Jesus discouraged the yong man. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1x. 549 So gloz’d the ‘lempter, and his Proem tun’d. 
1748 Geones Comp, Antients 84 The proem is the first part 
of an oratian, 1865 Grote /’/ate 1. ili, 130 note, He some- 
times. opened the debate by a procem or prefatory address 
in his own person. 

c. fig. A commencement, beginning, prelude. 
x641 M. Frank Sermn., Si, Paul's Day (1672) 216 These 
yet are but the Proems of his mercy. 1788 H. Watrote 
Remin, Lett. 1857 1. p. xcii, The reign of George I was little 
more than the proem to the history of England under the 
House of Brunswick. 1874 H. R. Reynocps John Bapt. 
ii, 67 It then becoines part of a record which. .does not 

shrink from the supernatural, the proem of a unique life. 

+ Proem, -eme, v. Obs. rare—1.  [f. prec. sb.; 
cf. L. proami-dri to make an introductioa.] ¢rans. 
To preface, introduce. 

1658 Soutn Sern. (1744) VIII xii 367 Mdéses might... 
very well proocme the repetition of the covenant with this 
upbraiding reprehension, 

Proembryo (proe'mbri). Bot. [f. Pro-2 1+ 
Empryo; so F. proembryon.| A term which has 
been applied to various structures of plants: e.g. 
to the Zrothallus of the Pteridophyta (Ferns, etc.) ; 
but more especially to embryonic structures, such 
as the suspensor of Phanerogams, the profonema 
of Bryophyta (Mosses, etc.), and the embryos of 
certain Algae (e.g. Chara, Batrachospermum), 
Now little used. 

1849 Lannester tr, Schieiden's Princ. Sci. Bot. 174 
(Mosses) The spore-cell expands, emerges from its torn outer 
coat, and, new cells being developed at the free end, forms 
for itself a filameatous tissue, composed of linear cylindrical 
cells ranged end to end (the proembryo). bid. 198. 1863 
M. J. Berketey Brit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Preentbryo, the 
same with cotyledonoids. (Cofylencid = 9 term applied to 
the erminating threads of mosses) 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs's Bot. 311 Mosses. The spore produces a conferva- 
like thallus, the Pro-embryo or Protonema, /did. 312. 1882 
Vinns Sachs's Bot. 292 Characee. As a consequence of 
fertilisation the large cell of the carpogonium becomes a 
resting GAG een by its germination, a pro-cmbryo 
from which the sexual plant springs as a lateral shoot. 


PROFANATE. 


Hence Projembryo‘nic @., of, pertaining to, or 
having a character of a proembryo. 

1875 Bennett _& Dyer Sachs's Bot. 282 (Characeze) The 
Pro-embryonic Branches..have a similar structure to the 
pro-embryos which proceed from tbe spores... They have 
only been observed in Chara fragilis, 1888 Henstow Orig. 
Florad Str. 281 Even after fertilization the embryo cannot 
grow to maturity, but remains in the arrested proembryonic 
condition. 

Proemial (pro7'mial), cz. Also procemial. [f. 
L. procemi-tm PROEM +-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a proem; prefatory, introductory. 

1447 Boxennam Seyniys (Roxb.) 136 I hine erys inclyne 
To prohemyal preyer wych I the made to. 1597 J. Kine 
On Youas (1618) 457 In this proceiniall sentence. 1659 eG 
VEstrance Adiiance Div. Off. 240 Baptism was never 
afforded to persons adult without Repentance, roemial and 
preparatory to it. 1750 Jou Rambler No.1? 3 The 
epick writers have found the proemial part of the poem such 
am addition to their undertaking, 1838-9 Hatuam /isé. 
Lit. TV. 1. iii § 15. 69 The Logic is introduced by two pro- 
cemial books. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 629 Introduc hy 
the chanter with a proemial address to some deity. 

Hence Proe‘mially adv., by way of introduction. 

1898 KF. Davis Row.-Brit, City Silehester 29 A building 
not less interesting, and proemially far more potent. 

+ Proemiate, v. Obs. rare—'. In 6 -hemiate. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. prowmiari to make a proemium 
or PROEM.] é#/7. ‘To write or compose a proem. 

1568 Il, Cuarteris Lyndesay's Wks. Pref., It 1s the.. 
maner .. of all thame quhilk dois prohemiate vpon ony 
vther mannis wark, cheiflie to tranel about twa pointis. 

|| Proemptosis (projemtdwsis).  Chronol. 
[mod. L., f. Pro-2+ Zumrwors a falling in or on : cf. 


z 


mpoepninrery to fall on before: cf. METEMPTOSIS.] 

An anticipation or occarrence of a natural event 
earlier than the time given by a rule; esp. the 
occurrence of the new moon earlier than the Metonic 
cycle or 19 years’ period would make it; also, 
loosely applied to the lunar equation or correction 
necessary to bring the calendar into agreement with 
the actual new moon. 

The name frocnipiosis had reference to the Julian 
Calendar, according ta which the actual new moon occurred 
-o6 day earlier than the 19-year cycle provided; in 19 
tropical years and their approximation in the Gregorian 
Calendar the new moon oceurs ‘og day later than provided 
for hy the cycle. i 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyci, Proenptosis, in astronomy, that 
wtih makes the new moons appear a day later, by means 
of the lunar equation, than they would do without that 
equation. 

+Proemy. Os. In 4-5 probemy(e, -ie. 
[ad. L. proami-vm Prors.] = PRoEs sd, 

3382 Wyctir Esther (Apocr.) xii 6 gloss., Hider to the 
prohemy [1388 prohemye]; thoo thingus, that folewen, in 
that place weren put, wher is write in the volume {etc} 
et Cuaucer Clerk's Prot, 43 (Ellesmere) First .. he 
enditeth..A prohemye [Hengzrt probemie]. 1484 Caxton 
Pi asia of Aisop ii, The prohemye of the second book of 
‘ables. 

Pro-epimeral to Pro-ethnie: see Pro- 2. 

Proer, obs. f. PRoRE sé., prow. Proes, -esse, 
obs. ff. Prowess. Proese, obs. f. Prosk. 
Proestasy, erron. f. Prostasy. Proeve, obs, 
{. Provezv. Prof, obs. f. Proor, PROVE. 

+ Profa‘ce, évt, and sb. Obs, [a. obs. F. prow 
fassel in full bor prow vous fasse! (also as sb. 
“prouface, 1588 in Godef.) ‘may it do you good’; f. 
‘prow Prow! + fasse (3rd pers. sing. pres. subj. of 
Faire to do) :—L. faciat; cl. ProFiciaT.] 

A. int. or phrase. A formula of welcome or 
good wishes at a dinner or other meal, equivalent 
to ‘may it do you good’, ‘may it be to your 
advantage’. 

1g15 Barcray Legvoges iii. (15 
reason dull and rude, Proface 0 
clude. 1575 Lanewam Led. (1871) thus proface ye with 
the Preface. 1580 Stow Chron, 955 Before the second course, 
the Cardinall came in booted and spurred, all sodainely 
amongest them, and bade them Proface. 1597 SWAKS. 
a Hen. [V,v. iil, go Master Page, pod M. Page, sit: Pro- 
face. 1630 J. Tayior (Water PB) Praise Henpseed Wks. 
11, 61 Proface my Masters, if your stomackes serve. 1638 
Heywooo Wise Woman w.t Wks. 1874 V, 335 The dianer’s 
halfe done, and before F say Grace, and bid the old Knight 
and his guest proface. ‘ F 

B. sb. A salutation or good wish in drinking, 
a toast drank to a person’s health, rare. 

1586 B. Youn Guazzo's Civ. Conv. WW. 195 This speech 

akes me think..yt we hane ended our taske, and are now 

‘ome to the last Proface. 

Profa-nable, z. vere. [f. PROFANE. + -ABLE. ] 
Liable to be profaned. 

1891 Longm. Mag. Apt. 
fanable by publicity, 


co) Ciij/1 A naturall foole of 
‘oridon, thus do TI here con- 


623 Something..that was pro- 


+Pro-fanate, v- Os. Also proph-. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. profandre to PROFANE: see -ATE 8, 


For froph- see Prorang a.) trans. To profane. 
1g26 Toxstat. Prociant, 23 Oct., in Foxe A. & Mf. (1576) 
999 2 By their wicked and peruerse interpretations, to pro- 

anate the maiestye of the Scripture. 1560 BEcon 
Humble Supplic. Wks. V1. 19 The wycked Papistes pro- 
phanate and vahallowe these two aforesayde nol Sacra- 
mentes. 31g70 Foxe A. & 47. (ed. 2) 555 Tbere..[ e] hath 
in contempt of y* keyes, presumed of his owa rashnes ta 
celebrate, nay rather to prophanate. 


PROFANATIC. 


+Protanattic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [app. f. Pro- 
Fang, with word-play on Fanatic.) Infatuated 


with profanity. 

oad » Prunket Char. Gd, Commander 53 Wet wou 
Prophanatick Age is this, When Truth is scorn’d, nud fals- 
h courted is 

Profanation (prefinz''fan). Also 6-8 proph-. 
[Early mod.E. a. OF. prophanatton (15the.in Hatz.- 
Darm., mod.F. prof-), or ad. late L. profinatton-em 
(Tert.), n. of action f. profan-dre to PROFANE. ] 

The actloa of profaning; desecration or viola- 
tion of that which is sacred ; defilement, pollation. 

ssa Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, That the Communi- 
cants knelyng shoulde receyue the holye Communion, .to 
auoyde the prophanacion and dysordre which +e Myght 
els ensue, 1685 Baxtra Paraphr, N. 7. % Cor. xi. 4 
Lest your prophanation of so holy a thing bring down God's 
Judgments on you. 1790 Burke #%, Rev. 136 ‘lo preserve 
the structure from prophanation and ruin, "180 Tlaur 
Wes, (1833) 1. 176 In no nation..has the profanation of 
sacred terms been so prevalent, 1877 Fuoune Short Stud. 
(1883) IV. 1 xi, 131 A wall was built round the tomh to Ppro- 
tect tt from profanation, i 

b. By extension : The degradation or vulgariza- 
tion of anything worthy of being held in reverence 
or respect ; cheapening by familiarity. 

3588 Marfre/. Efist. (Arb.) 49 You hane ioyned the pro- 
phanation of the magistracie, to the corruption of the 
ministerie. @ 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 4 “I'were propha- 
nation of our joyes To tel! the layitie our love, 178 Cowrer 
Tadle-t.758 [Poetry] Distorted from its use and just design, 
To make the pitiful possessor shine,..Is profanation of the 
basest kind. 1825 Cotraincr Aids Ref, 54 About this time 
too the profanation of the word, Love, rose to its height. 
386a Buaton 5&, /luitter (1863) 225 This morhid terror of 
the profanation of the treasures committed to their charge. 

Profanatory (profee'nitari), 2. [f. as Prora- 
NATE +-0RY.] ‘That tends to profane; profaning, 

1853 C. Baonte Villette xxv, Every one now had tasted 
the wassail-cup, except Paulina, whose bas de fie ou de 
JSantasie nobody thought of interrupting to offer so Ppro- 


fanatory a draught. 
Profane (profétn), a. (sb.) Also 6 prophan, 
[a. obs. F. prophane 


6-7 -phain(e, 6-8 -phane. 
(1228 in Godef. Comp/,), mod.F. profane, ud, L. 
profan-us, ia med.L. also prophan-us, lit. ‘ before 
(i.e ontside) the temple’, hence ‘not sacred, 
common’; also, ‘impious’: see Pro-! and FANE 2, 

The spelling Proph- (in med.L., Fr., ond Eng,), evidently 
due to erroneous imitation of such words from Gr. as prom 
Phéla, phantasia (see note under PH), occurs as early as 
lem in prophandre (Du Cange). Prophane was the ordinary 
spelling in Eng. down to 1750, and occurs as late as 1995. 
So the derivatives, haneness, prophanity, etc.) 

1. Not pertaining or devoted to what is sacred 
or biblical, esp. in profane history, Hlerature; 
naconsecrated, secular, lay, common; civil, as 
distinguished from ecclesiastical. 

1483 Rolls of Parit.V1.241/1 The said ., Mariage was made 
privaly and secretely,..in a private Chamber, a prophane 

lace. 1549 Latimer's and Serm. bef. Edw. Vi'To Rdr. 
Barb) 49 We myghte ns well spende that tyme in reading of 

rophane hystories, of cantorhurye tales, or a fit of Roben 
Hote. 1s70 Foxe A. § AL. (ed. 2) 555 In a certeyne chappell 
not hallowed, or rather in a prophane cotage. rs8r W. 
Starroao Exam. Compl. i (1876) 26 Scholers that came to 
learne his prophane sciences. 1609 SKENE Reg. Mays 
Forme of Proces 109 b, All civill actions, that hes nat fider, 
vel Juramenti interpositionem, are Civill, and profane: ani 
therefore perteines not to the Ecclesiastical! jurisdiction. 
3614 Racsicn Hist. World i. (1634) 268 If there be any 
truth in prophaine antiquitie. 1918 Arce-thinker No. 6 P3 
The most celebrated Examples of an Heroical Death in 
Prophane Story, are, Socrates amongst the Greeks [etc.}. 
1678 Bunyan Pile. Prog. 1.104 What you will; I will talk of 
. things Sacred, or things Prophane. | 1726 Lzont A/Berfi's 
Archit,83/1 Things sacred. .appertain tothe public worship: 
things profane..regard the welfare and good of the 
Society. 1788 Priestury Lect, Hist. tte xii. too The best 
ide to the knowledge of prone history. 3875 ScRtvENER 
et. Fext N. Test, 4 Not of the Bible only, but of those 
Precious remains of profane literature, — ; 

b. Of persons: orig. Not initiated into the 
religions rites or sacred mysteries; transf. not 
Bey cesting in or admitted to some esoteric know- 
edge; uninitiated, ‘lay’, Philistine. 

3616 B. Jonson Hymenai Wks, (Reldg.) 553/1 Bid all pro- 
fane away; None here may stay To view our mysteries, 
@ 1667 Cowtry tr. Horace's Odes ttt i, Hence, ye Prophane; 
L hate ye ally Both the Great Vulgar, and the Small, 1697 
Drvoen Aeneid vi. 368 Far hence be sonls profane (The 
Sibyl cried), 1764 Foote Patron i. Wks, 1799 1. 350 The 
Sega the profane (by much the majority), will be apt to 
think it an occupation ill suited to my time of life. 1866 
Howetrs Venet. Life 147 No one profane to the profession 
of artist ever acquired a just potion of an picture by 
reading. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) II. 69 Let the attendants 
and other profane persons close the doors of their ears, 

2. Applied to persons or things regarded as un- 
holy or as desecrating what is holy or sacred: 
anhallowed ; ritually unclean or polluted ; esp. said 
of the rites of an alien religion: heathen, pagan. 

3500-20 Dunaar Poems Ixvi. 35 The ayr infectit and pro- 
phane(v.7. profane], 1560 Brace (Genev.) A’¢d. xii. 16 Let 
there be no fornicator, or Mon persone as Esau, which 
for a portion of meat solde his byrth right. 1596 Dat. 
RYMPLE tr, Lestie's Hist, Scot. 1. 135 margin, Tempilis. .to 
prophane Godis. /did.111. 188 Prophane rites of the Ethnikis, 
1606 CuapMan AJonsicur D'Olive i Plays 1873 I. 215 Said [of 
tobacco] "twas a pagan plant,a prophane weede Aad a most 
sinful smoke. 1609 Biats (Douay) fsa, Ixy. 4 A people.. 
Vor. VIF. 
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that eate swines flesh, and profane pottage in their vessels. | 
3633 SANDERSON Sermt, 16 Hypocrites, and vnsanctified and 
Partenc, and such as aro in the state of damnation. 169 

RYDEN Virg. Georg. 1. 670 Nor are the Gods ador'd wih 
Rights Prop ane, 1738 EsLzv /'s, xiv, iz, Nothing pro- 
fane can dwell with Thee. 1878 Macrear Celt ix. 147 
(He] was rewarded by seeing many won from their profane 
rites, 

3. Characterized by disregard or contempt of 
sacred things, esp., in later use, by the taking of 
God’s aame in vain; irreverent, blasphemous, 
ribald; impions, irreligions, wicked. 

¢ 1560 A. Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) xxxiv. 47 30° prettikes ar 
ie ane, Puir ladeis to supplant. 1666 Jer. Tavton Serm., 

Vhole Duty Ch. ii. 202 He is a prophane person who 
neglects the exterior part of Religion: and this is so vile a 
crime, that bypocrisie while it is undiscovered is not so much 
niischievous as open prophaneness, or a neglect and contempt 
of external Religion. 1666-7 Marvete Corr. Wks. (Grosart) 
It. 210 The Bill against Atheism and prophane Swearin, 
we have sent up to the Lords, 17a2 Dz For Relig. Cages 
1. i, (1840) 28 We need no profane husbands to keep us back: 

a loose, irreligious husband, is a dreadful snare, 1755 
Jounson, Profane, irreverent to sacred names or things, | 
184z W. Seatpine /taly & Ft, Jef, U1. 271 The Testament 
of this personage, which may usually be purchased at any 
stall,..is a very profane production. 

B. adsol, or us sb. One who is profane. 

(The first example may be the pl. of the adj. as in Fr.; the 
last is a Gallicism.) 

@3529 Suetton Col. Cloute 208 Howe some of you do 
eate In Lenton season fleshe mete,,.Men call you therfor 
prophanes, 1996 Hazincron A/efam, Ajax (1814) 6 Who 
can stand against such an army of emperors, kings, magis- 
trates, prophets, all-hallows, all-prophanes,..as are hy him 
brought for enobling his arguments? 189: M. O'Rei. 
Frenchm, in Amer, 294 They will declare you a profane, 
unworthy to live, 

Profane (profé''n), v. Also 4-8 prophane. 
(ME. prophane = OF. prophaner (1486 in Godef. 
Compl), mod.F. profaner, ad. L. profan-are, in 
med.L. prophandre to reader unholy, desecrate, 
violate, disclose, f. profin-ts PROFANE @.] 

1. trans. To treat (what is sacred) with irrever- 
ence, contempt, or disregard ; to desecrate, violate. 

1383 Wyeur £zek, xxiii, 38 Thei prophaneden [e/oss or 
maden vnhooli] my sabotis. 1545 fore Exp. Dan. iii. 35 
He commandeth .,to prophane their places and taber- 
nacles euen to make them lothely and abominable. 1612 
Brate Lev, xix, 12 Ve shall not sweare hy my Name falsly, 
neither shalt thou prophane the Name of thy God; 1 am 
the Lord. 1623 Cockraam, Profane, to put holy things to 
a common vse. 371g De For Fan. Jmstruct. 1. v. (1841) 
1. 97 You have been rae of pipfaning the Lord’s day. 


1795 Gent. Mag. July 542/1 (In France} where licentious- 
hess, prophaning the sacred name of liberty, has gloried in 
the destruction of order. 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1. viii, 
(1864) 11, 379 Feasts and revels profaned the most hallowed 
sanctuaries. 1875 Jowrrr Plato (ed. 2) V. 487 It is an ex- 
cellent rule not lightly to profane the names of the Gods. 
b. To misnse, zbuse (what onght to be held in 
reverence or ee Ga) ; to violate, defile, pollute. 

1563 Winger IVés, (S. T. S.) 1. 21 Mariit women defilic, 
wedowis spulgeit, virginis prophanit. 1597 SHaxs.2 en, lV, 
u. iv. 391, E feele me much to hlame, So idly to prophane | 
the precious time. 1685 Peansyly. Archives 1. 94 Least 
men prophain Government by an unhallowed use of it. 1716 
Gay Trivia t. 75 Improdent Men Heav'ns choicest Gifis | 
prophane, 1844 Disraeui Couingsdy vi. v, There was | 
no malicious gossip, no callous chatter to profane his ear. | 
1871 R. Ecuis Catullus ih ss (4 Once her body profan'd, | 
her flow’r of chastity blighted. ! 

+o. To make (anything of value) the property | 
of the vulgar crowd; to vulgarize. Obs. rare—", 

1643 Six T. Baownn Relig. Med. 1. § 4 Well understanding 
that wisdome is not prophan'd unto the World, and tis the 
priviledge of a few to be Vertuous, 

2. absol. or tntr. To act or speak profanely ; 
to blaspheme. rare. 

1690 Pann Rise & Progr. Quakers i. (1694) 27 They grew 
ber commence to the better sort of People, and furniched 
the looser with an occasion to Profane. 

Hence Profa'ned ff/. a., Profaning vii. sd. 


and ff/ a. 

©1440 Pallad, on Hus. 1. 847 Myn anctour eek,..Seith 
this prophaned thyng may nought auaile, 1548 Recorpr 
Urin. Physick Pref, (2651) 7 It is a profaining of learning, 
and a meanes to hie it into contempt, 1839-52 Baitey 
Festus 205 Scenes..Of senseless and profaning mirth, 1873 
R. Eutis Catwllus xv. 14 But should impious heat or 
humour headstrong Drive thee wilfully, wretch, to such 
pecking. 1 Bracr Jud. Shaks, iil, The profaning of 
sacred places will bring a punishment. 

+ Profa-neling, proph-. Oés. rare), {f. 
PROFANE @. + -LING.] One given to profanity. 

ax64o W. Fenner Sfir. Man's Direct. (6a) 55 As 
drunkards, and whore-masters, and Atheists, an prophan 
lings, were bolyer than they. 

Profanely (profz'-nli), adv. Also 6-8 proph-. 
(f. Prorane a.+-L¥2.] Ina profane manner ; by 
profanation ; irreverently, impiously. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 367 Sacrifices to be 
made, .with holy fire, and not with strange fire, or fire pro- 
fanely kindled, ¢13586 C’ress Pemaroxe Ps. Lxxix, i, 
Thy temple..is now prophanely stained. 1653 LaMont 
Diary (Bann.) 56 He was cast of for profainlie taking the 
name of the diuill in his mouthe twyse, especiallie vpon the 
fast Sabath the communion was given in Largo. 3912 
STEELE Gi No, 298 p 3 What Nee! profanely term 
Conjugal iberty of Conscience. 1728 Youne Love Fame 
1179 The bailiffs come (rude men, prophanely bold) 38 
Parscorr PAilip £1, I. tt, xii. 376 The holy oil was profanely 
used to anoint their shoes and sandals, 


if 
= 


| the usual word with the forme 


PROFECTION. 


Profa‘nement. rare. [f. Propane o. + 


-MENT.) = PROFANATION. 

31815 Moore Les, fo Lady Donegal 3 July in Mem. (1856) 
VIII, 197, { rather think you would inh h to the ground 
after wee profanement, 

Profaneness (prof?!'n,nés). Also 6-8 proph-; 
6-7 prophannoss(e; 8. 6-8 proph-, profaness. 
[f. Proranga. + -nEss. For the 8 form see note 
nader -Nzss.} The quality or fact of being profane 
or naholy, or of openly violating what is sacred ; 
profanity ; profane conduct or speech. With a 
and f/., an iostance of this. (Now somewhat rare.) 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. To Radr., Seeing 
the generall prophannesse of mens lines almost —, where. 
r6r1 Suans, Wrat, 7. 1, il. 155 Apollo pardon My great 
prophanenesse ‘gainst thine Oracle. z6g0 Taare Cont. 
Lew. xix, age the prodigious errors, lies,..and prophane- 
nesses in the world, 1736 Butter Aad, u. vi 224 Pro- 
faneness and avowed Disregard to all Religion. 1884 Zaw 
Times Rep. 19 Apr.239/1 It seemed almost a profaneness to 
administer the oath of canonical obedience in the sense in 
which he was prepared to take it. 

8. 1597 Bearo Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) 205 To be thus 
vsed for his vile prophanesse and abosing his holie things. 
1633 Prynnz Histriomastix 520 Stage-playes are the 
Lectures, the Marts, the common treasuries of all tibaldry, 
scurrility, prophanesse. 1649 Futter Just Afan's Puncral 
26 Wicked men, persisting in their profaness. €1710 
Eowaans in Camb. Antig, Soc, Commun, UL. 133 Which at 
an other time is reckoned to be Prophaness. 

Profaner (profé'nai). [f. PROPANE v. + -ER1.] 
One who profanes; a desecrator, violator, defiler. 

@ 1573 Knox Hist. Ref. tt. (1586) 462 Prophaners of thy 
holy name. 3670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ut. 1. 239 These 
were such as declar'd him a Heretick,..a Profaner, and so 
forth, @ 1861 W. Cunsixanam Hist, Theol. |. viii, 238 [n- 
truders into the sacred office and profaners of sacred things, 

Profanish, @. rare. [f. PROFANE a, + -18H )] 
Somewhat profane. Ileace Profa-nishness. 

1675 T. Durrett Block Tempest v. i, He is sweetly in his 
Scourge-stick of Prophanishness. 

+Pro:fanism, proph-. Ods. rare—. (f. LL. 
profan-tis PROFANE + -IsM, or £, OF. prophaniser 
to PRoranizE.] _Profaneness, profanity. 

1607 Marston Ti7hat you will ww. i, Bee it spoken without 
prophanisme, hee bath more in this traine. 

Profanity (profwniti), [ed. late L. profanttds 
(Tertull.) : see PROFANE a. and -ITy; so OF, pro- 
bhanitte (a single instance of 1492 in Godef.). 

A Hi in no Eng. dictionary before the toth c.3 not in 
Tod “s jones 1818; added by Jodrell 1820, citing quot. 
1813. In Webster 1828. Smart 1836-49 says ‘Little 
authorized’; referring to which, Worcester 1846 says ‘It is 
in common use in America and in Scotland, and it is also nsed 
hy respectable English anthors’. But examples occur both 
in Eng. and Sc. writers from eer thongh pes was 

i r down to 1800, 

The quality or condition of being profane ; pro- 
faneness; profane conduct or speech ; in J/, profane 
words or acts, 

1607 J. Carrexrer Plaine Mans Plough iti. 24 Iniustice, 
the generall voyce of all malice,. - profanity, impiety, nanghti- 
nesse and vice. 26ar Br, Mountacu Dialriba 1 3 Compari- 
son. betwixt these ridiculous prophanities, and your so 
much admired History. 1 ~50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 174 The people perish in Ignorance, atheisme, and pro- 
Sanitie. 1699 Proper Project for Scot. 28 The avowed and 
eke Profanity. .overspreading the whole land. 2763 Mas. 

Annis in Priv, Lett, Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. tor Lord 
Temple..could not justify his (Wilkes's] Profanity, bnt 
thought the seizing of his papers a wrong thing. 1805 
Ngee Pub. Jrnts. 1X. 267 This very sensonable exertion 
of the law against raoamy 1813 Edin. Rev. July a 
There is a tone of lackguardism—(we really can fin 
no other word)—both in his indecency and his profanity, 
1849 H. Cotzaincr Lvs. (1851) 1. 63 The sacrilegious 
profanity of his adulation. 1853 Miss Yoncr Meir of Red» 
clyfe xxxix, He felt it a sort of profanity to disturb her. 
3875 Graostone Glean. (1879) VI. aliy. 13a Indece In 
public worship is acted profanity and is grossly irreligious 
in its effects. ; 

Profanize (prp'‘fansiz), v. rare—'. [f. PRorang 
@ + -12E; cf. OF. prophantser (Godet.).) trans. 
«=: PROFANE v, 

©1873 J. Anois Fitsabethan Echoes (1879) 92 How he 
Ee poison in the Sacred Chalice, And profanized the Holy 


fysteries, 

so + Profanizate v., in same sense. Obs. rare—, 

3578 Frorio 1s Fraites 73 The ende of warre is this.. 
churches are profanizated and sacrileged. 

Profe, obs. f. Proor, Provg. Profecie, obs. f. 
Prorarsy v. Profect, obs. by-form of Prortr sé, 
Profection (profe-kfon). Now rare. [Partly 
a. Or ed ae & progression, in Astrol. (1510 in 
Godet.), f. L. profect-, ppl. stem of prdfic-ére to 
put forward, go forward, advance, progress ; partly 
ad. L. profection-em a setting ont, o. of uction f. 
Proficise? to set out, start.] 

. 1. The action or fact of going forward; 

progression, udvance. ae ys 

1 le 23 to 101 22. ie 
de tee ne and foine, forward I 
endeanour my selfe to that which is 


180 


PROFECTIONAL. 


Revolution of the Sun, comes to the Opposition of Mars, in 
the year 1600. about the 20 of November. 1819 J. Witsox 
Compl, Dict. Astrol. 326 hh ose the progression. 

+b. The degree of advancement attained ; pro- 


ficiency. Oéds. a ; 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. Ded. to King § 2 There 
seemeth to be no lesse contention betweene the excellencie of 
your Maiesties gifts of Nature and the universalitie and 
rofection of your learning. 1615 T. Apams White Devill 
‘p. Ded., Your affection to divine knowledge, oe profec- 
tion in it, and mach time spent towards the perfection of it. 
1631 Heywoop London's Fus Hon. Wks. 1874 1V. 278 If 
Kings arrive tomy profection ‘Tis by Succession, or Election, 
+2. A setting forward in process or rank ; fur- 


thernnce, advancement. Oéds. f 
axs4o CROMWELL in Burnet //ist. Ref. (1682) Lae Their 

said Promotions or Profections into the same (Bishoprics]. 
1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 83 Vhe better propaga- 

tion and profection of the Divine truth. ; 

’ II. +3. Asetting ont,setting forth, starting. Ods. 

1598 Haktuvr Voy. I. 288 The time of the yeere hasting 
the profection and departure of the Ambassador. 1652 
Gaute Afagastromt. 303 Ia his profection into Africa, as he 
went out of the aici chanced to fall flat upon the nas 

Hence + Profe’ctional 2., Astrol., of or relating 
to ‘ profection’ or progression. 

1647 Litiy Chr, Astrol. clvii. 655 To consider with which 
of them, the Profectionall Figure, or of the Revolution, doth 
agree. 1647 Wuaaton Merlini Angl. Errata Wks. (1683) 
297, Ihave considered the Profectional Figure of the last 
Conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. 

Profecti‘tious, 2. Rom. Law. Also -icious. 
[6 late L. profectici-us, -itins that proceeds from 
some one (f. profect-, ppl. stem of proficiscé : sce 
prec.) + -0US.] That proceeds or is derived from 
n parent or ancestor. Opposed to adventitious. 

31656 in Biount Glossogr. 1788 Ginaow Decl § F. xliv. 
1¥. 372 The threefold distinction of profectitions, adventi- 
tious, and professional, was ascertained. 1880 Murrneao 
Ulpian vi. § 3 A dowry is either profecticious, given by the 
woman's father, or adventicious, given by some other person. 

Profe‘ctive,c. Xom. Law. [a.¥. profectz/, -1ve 
(legal), f. L. profect-: see prec. and-IvE.] = prec. 

1795 tr. Mercier’s Fragm. Pol. & Hist. 1. 163 We have 
our distinctions of goods moveable, immoveable, profective. 

Profe‘r, v.! Obs. or rare arch. Also 4 profre, 
4-7 pro‘fer, 6 proferre. [app. a. F. prof/érer 
(13th c. in Brunet Lat.), recorded in sense ‘ utter, 
pronounce, dire tout haut’ (see sense 3 here), 
= Pr. proferre, Cat. proferer, It. profferire (+ pro- 

ferire, Florio) to utter, pronounce, speak, ad. L. 
profer-re to bring forth, produce, utter, bring 
forward, adduce, also (rarely) to offer, proffer. 
From the interchange of f und Jf, often confused 
in form, and sometimes app. in sense, with proffer, 
to which sense 1 may cvyen belong. 

It is only in later examples that pry, fe r distinctly appears] 
+1. ¢rans. To pnt forth, extend; in first quot. 
intr, for refi. to project. Obs. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. +463 Pionacles py3t ber apert pat 
profert bitwene. 1377 Lana. P, Pé, B. xvii. 141 Pe paume 
ts purely pe hande and profreth forth be fyngres ‘lo mynystre 
ah to mines 1578 Pe eae Nt 97 This in- 

eriour trunke..out of his nder part th Art ie: 
the spaces of theribbes, 
+2. To bring forth, produce, yield. Oés. 

¢ 1428 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T.S.) 42 Neyr the 
tyme that the fruyt shulde be proferid forthe. . 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 232 The fruyteful moder hathe profered 
a byrthe. 1600 Haxcuyt Voy. (1810) 111. 249 the said 

Islands. -seem to proffer.. plenty of all kinde of our graine, 

3. To bring out (words), utter, prononnce. Now 
vare, 

e1400 Destr. Troy 1096 When the ull were pesit, h 
proffert bes wordes. 1483 Caxton Colt Leg. ‘bah We 
comyng to the last houre,..and profferyng the laste wordes 

I commend my sowle in to thyn baer deyed. ©1489 — 
Blanchardyn xxxiv. 125 After many wordes ced & 
sayde. aigoo in Arnolde’s Chron. (1811) 273, Whether 
priestis can proferre [printed proforre] the wordis off the 
canon and baptym, 3580 Hottvaano Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Prolation, pronouncing or profering of wordes. 1830 W. 
Tayion Hist. Surv. Germ, Poetry 1. 129 Not a word Had 
either of us yet proferr'd. 

+4. To bring or put near or into contact with 
wongthing; to present. Ods. 

1523 Firzneas. usd. § 438 Than proferre th ffe in- 
the stocke. 1698 BaLtaro in Phil ans. ».4 is 1 ae. 
my Knife,..and profering it to the Needle, it drew the 


North Pole, 
+ Profe-r, -fe:rre, v.2 Obs. [? a. OF. proferer= 
A hy-form of (or 


préferer (Godef, eel 
20-13); to promote, 


?error for) PREFER 2. (see 
page yay Proferring v/. sd, 
1462 J. Pastow in P. Lett, U1. 114 For good will tha 
= Sir John Fastolff had to the prover ng of veut ae 
acon arsoo in Arnolde's Chron. Tie Euery trew 
counceler .. ought ..to .. promote encrece proferre and 
auaance the wele and prosperyte of his lorde, 


Profer, -ere, -erre, obs. forms of PROFFER. 

Profert Apréwfaxt), Law. Obs. exe. Hist. [t. 
L. profert (in citria) “he produces (in conrt) ’, 3rd 
sing. pres. of fréfer-re to bring forward.] The 
production or exhibition of a deed in court. 


1719 Litiv Pract, Regr. 11. 382 Wh inti 
a . I. 382 ere the Plaintiff 
eee upon a Deed, or the Defendant pleads a Deed, he 
a a it with a Profert in Curia to the end that the 
g 69 Gite may at his own Charges have a Copy of it. 
BON Law Evid. 189 (Jod.) Upon every contract 
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with solemnity there is a profert made of it to the courts, so 
that it appears to be the same on thedeclaration and in the 
evidence. 1852 Act 15 § 16 Vict. c. 76§ 55 It shall not be 
necessary to make Profert of any Deed or other Document 
mentioned or relied on in any Pleading. 1884 Sin H. C. 
Loves in Law Times Rep. L. 366/2_A plaintiff suing as 
executor could not maintain his action without making 
profert of the probate. 1885 L. O. Pixt Yearéhs. 12 § 13 
Edw. 111, \ntvod. 61 Profert ofa deed had been made hy the 
defendant, and..the deed had been denied by the plaintiff. 

+ Profe'ss, sd. Ods. In 5 professe (prouese). 
[Late ME. ree either from Proress 2. or from 
L. professus sb., profession of faith, or 2 Romanic 
*professa fem.: cf. obs. F. professe in same sense 
(1610 in Godef.).] The declaration made hy one 
entering a religious order; = PROFESSION 1; the 
document containing this. Also aéérid. 

c14o0 Rule St, Benet Wiii, 38 When sho sal! make bir 
professe, In be Kirke bi-fore ame alle sal sho haite stabilaes 
and baxumnes, by-fore god and alle his halizes. did. 39 

e href of hir professe sal sho noht haue, bot in fs kirke sa 

gete. 14.. Vespasian Ritual ibid. 145 Att be bygynnyng 
of be mese pe madyn pat salbe mayde aun sal sitin be quere 
a-pon a stole be-for pe priores stayle with hir prouese in hir 
hand. /érd., Scho with hir professe-boke in hirhand, Jdid. 
147 When scho hase red hir professe. 

+ Profe'ss, ¢. Obs. Also 3-4 profes, 4 -ease. 
[ME. 2. F. profes, professe = Pr. profes, Sp. profeso, 
Pg., It. professo, ‘that has taken the vows of a 
religious order’, ad. L. professus ‘ having professed 
or declared publicly’, pa. pple. of profitert to 
profess.] Professed, that has made a profession, 
that has taken vows of religion. In early use 
const. also as pa. pple. Also aéso/. 

1297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 8944, & uor to be siker of ire stat 
pe abit of nonne heo tok, Ac me nolde hire profes no3t make 
a none wise. ¢131§ StorEnam Poems i. 1782 Monek, 
muneche, ne no frere, Ne no man of religion, Profes 3ef pat 
he were. 1340 Ayend 238 Pet neuremor hi ne moze by 
spoused, zebpe hi byep profes. 13.. Afetr, Hom, (Vernon 
MS.) in Howie’ Archiv LVM. 276 pis ilke Monk wip oate 
les Was Monk of Cleruaus profes. 1387-8 T, Usk Test. 
Love ut. i. (Skeat) |, 230 Vader whiche lawe (and vaworthy) 
bothe professe & reguler arn obediencer an bounden to this 
Margarit perle, & by knotte of lones statutes, [1896 Black. 
Alag. Aug. x69 Young Fathers are, but do vot seem [holy]; 
Profess Iathers both seem and are.] 


Profess (profes), v.  [{f. L. profess-, ppl. stem 
of profit-cri to profess, f. Pro-! + fatéri, fass- to 
confess, own, acknowledge : cf. Conress, also It. 
projessare (Florio 1598), Sp. profesar, Pr. professar, 
mod.F. professer (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.). Before 
1500 only in religions sense (see below), the 
enrliest part occurring being the pa. pple. professed 
(answering to earlier profes(s), L. professus, F. 


profes, fesse : see prec.).] 

I. 1. ¢rans. a. Orig. in passive form, to be pro- 
Jessed (cf. PRoress @,, PRo¥rssED Aft. a.), to have 
made one’s profession of religion; to make one’s 
profession, to take the vows of some religious order, 
esp. to become a monk or nun (= ¢); afterwards 
app. viewed as passive in sense, whence, in 15th c., 
b. the active voice 40 profess, to receive the pro- 
fession of (a person), to receive or admit into a 
religious order. 

(The form to ée bg ad app. either arose directly ont 
of fo be profess (see Puoress a.), F. étve profes, or was due 
torendering the L. deponent pro/essus est as a ive.] 

¢1315 SHorenam Poents b 1792 Relessed Schel hym nau3t 
be religioun, Paz he be nau3t professed. 1390 Gower Conf 
1f1. 337 His wif,..Which was professed in the ye As 
sche that was Abbesse there. ¢ 1400 Lansdowne Ritual in 
Rule St. Benet, etc. 143 Efter be gospel gos day pat sho 
sall be profeste, hir maistres sall cum til hir & lede hir til be 
gree. And pare sho sall rede hir professiun. 1494 Faayan 
Chron. v. exiv. 88 Than he sent his sone vnto Paris..and 
there causyd hym to be professed in an howse of relygyon. 
1523 Fitzuens, Surv. 32 They be all onely p{ro]fessed to god 
to be his men and women and to none other. 1600 Houtanp 
Livy xxxtx, xii. 1030 When she was a very young wench.. 
shee, togither with her mistresse, was there professed and 
consecrated. 1672 Drvoen Assignation u. x, A House 
of Benedictines, call’d the Torre di eee where only 
Ladies of the best Quality are profess'd. 1797 Mas. Rap- 
currE /talian xi, Vivaldi was told that a nun was going to 
be professed. ‘ 

Jig. €1407 Lys. Reson & Sens. 3683 Folkys that ben 
amerous, Professed in Venus covent, 1560 INGELEND Disoo, 
Child (Percy Soc.) 25, 1 am profest for losse or gayne, To be 
thyne owne assuredlye. 

bc 1430 W. Paston In P. Lelt. I. 30 To graunte. .to the 
priour of Thetford..autorite and power as your. .depute 
to professe in dwe forme the seyd monkes of Bromholm 
unprofessed. 1568 Gaarron Chron. I1. 36 In the .ix. yere 
of his reigne, the Archbishop Anselme professed Gerard 
Archebishop of Yorke to the yoke of obedience. 1886 
Monawan Rec. Dioceses Ardagh § Clonmacnoise.6 The 
Bollandists hold that St, Me! professed St. Bridget in his 
own church at Ardagh, 


ce. refi and intr. To make one’s profession ; to 
take the vows of a religions order. 
¢rsro Morr Picus Wks, 8/2 He chaunged that purpose, 
ara. appanted to professe ge self in the order of freres 
schours. 1533 Caanmen Let. fo Archd, Hawkyns in 
Mise, Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 273 She had a commandment 
from God .. as she said, to profess herself a nun. 1745 
Pococxe Deser, Hast If. 1.1.1.4 They [Calamarinns] cannot 
profess before they are twenty-five years old. 1829 SOUTHEV 
in QO. Rev. XXXI1X. 724 The young man went back to 
France, and professed there in some religious order. 


PROFESS. 


II. 2. trans. Todeclareopenly, announce, affirm ; 
to avow, acknowledge, confess: a. ortesedf to be (or 
do) something (often with omission of either refl. 
pron. or inf, or sometimes of both). In later nse 
often coloured by 3. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 9 And professeth them 
selfe to be pilgrymes in this worlde. 1594‘T. Bb. La Primanud. 
Fr, Acad.1.§ Many professe themselues better Philosophers 
then good Christians. 1596 Srensea /. Q. v1. vi 10 Yet did 
her face nnd former parts professe A faire young Mayden, 
full of comely glee, x605 Suaxs. Lear 1. L 74, | professe 
My selfe an enemy to all other ioyes, 1627 W. Scraten 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 114 Saint Paul is too nice, and pro- 
fesseth Puritane, when hee reckons Fornicators, Adulterers 
..2mong the damned crue. 1662 B&. Com, Prayer, Pr. for 
all Conditions of Afen, That all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians may be led into the way of truth. 1678 
Watton Life Sanderson 23 They shut up their shops, pro- 
fessing not to open them till justice was executed. 1774 J. 
Apams IWés, (1854) IX. 337 Your plan of a newspaper to 
profess itself a general channel of American intelligence. 
1794 Patey Evid. (1825) 11. 320 He probably was what he 
professes himself to be. 1838-9 Fa. A. Kemare Resid. tu 
Georgia (1863) 63 She professed herself much relieved. 1890 
*R. Borpnewooo' Cot, Reformer (1891) 220 He.. professed 
himself to be snugly lodged. 

b. with object clanse. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Afatt. vii, 23 And then wil I professe 
to them, I neuer knewe you. 1619 Visct. Doncaster in 
Eng. & Germ, (Camden) 101, I must_professe the cheare 
was royall. 1670 H. Stunae Plus Ultra 38 Galileo pro- 
fesseth that in the moon there is no rain. 1716 ADDISON 
Freeholder No. 50 & 1 He profess'd it was his Desiga to 
save Men by the Sword. 1826 Scotr Woodstock xxv, 
‘1 profess I thought I was doing you pleasure...’ ‘Oay!.. 
profess—profess. Ay, that is the new phrase of asseveration, 
instead of the profane adjuration of courtiers and Cavaliers. 
Oh, sir, profess lessand practise more.’ 1869 F. W. Newman 
Alisc. 43 \tis professed that Mathematical science is demon. 
strative, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 11. 77 Who professes 
that he will not leave him. 

e. with simple object. 

1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for M. 1. ii, 103 Lord Angelo hath to 
the publike eare Profest the contrarie. 1626 MassincEa 
Rom. Actor Ded., 1 were most unworthy of such noble 
friends, if should not..profess and own them. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 5 ® 8 [He] took all Opportunities. .to strike his 
Rival, and profess the Spite.. which moved him to it. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. S&. (1879) Il. 1. iii, 146 They one by 
one professed their faith in Christ, and were beheaded in 
the Sultan's presence. 

8. To make profession of, to lay claim to (some 
quality, fecling, etc.); often implying insincerity, 
as ‘to profess and not practise’; to make protesta- 
tion of; to pretend to. With simple 067. or inf. 

1530 Patsca. 667/1 Wolde to God every man that pro- 
fesseth chastyte coude kepe it well. 1553 Eoan Treat, 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) i If a man woulde professe to wryte of 
Englande. 1604 Bacon Afoé Wks. 1879 1. 436, I profess 
not to be a poet. 1644 Mitrow A rcop. (Arb.) 34 That love 
of truth which ye eminently professe. 1775 Jounson Tax, 
no Tyr. 40 The right which their ancestors professed. 1784 
Cowrea Troe. 294: Whose only care..1s not to find what 
they profess to seck. 1826 [see 2h} 1842 Macaurav £ss., 
Fredk. Gt. (1877) 658 It professes, indeed, to be no more 
than a compilation. 1869 Freeman Norm, Cong. III. xiii. 
269 William professed, and in many respects hanestly prac- 
tised, a devotion to religion beyond that of other men. 
1884 Mlanch, Exam. 3 Slay 6/x Mr. Soe Urokened 
extreme regret at being compelled as an act of public duty 
to make these painful disclosures. 

b. reff. and iztr, To make a profession or pro- 
fessions ; esp. to profess friendship or attachment. 

r6or Suaxs, Ful. C.1 Pz If you know, That I professe 
my selfe in Banquetting ‘To all the Rout, then hold me 
dangerous. 1611 — Wint. 7. 1. ii. 456 He is dishonor’d 
by a man, which euer Profess’d to him. 1775 Suerioan 

wenna i. iii, In religion, asin friendship, they who profess 
most are ever the least sincere. 

4, trans. To affirm or declare one’s faith in or 
allegiance to ; to acknowledge or formally recognize 
as an object of faith or belief (a religion, principle, 
rule of action; God, Christ, a saint, etc.). 

rs6a Daus tr. Sterdane’s Comm. 20b, John Phefercorne 
a ee that professed Christianitie. 1565 Keg. Prioy 
Councit Scot. 1. 372 The securitie of thame professing the 
said religioun, 1603 SHaxs. Meas. for MM, tv, it fe By the 
Saint whom I professe, I will plead against it wit! my life. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, (1637) 395 Who professed 
the rule of S. Angustine. 16x Biate 7ranst, Pref. 2 Vhe 
first..that openly professed the faith himselfe. 1631 GoucE 
God's Arrows ut. § 2, 185 The Amalekites had forsaken the 
God..whom Israel still professed. 2755 Younc Centaur i 
Wks, 1757 IV. 122 They, that profess deism for the credit of 
superior understanding. 1867 R. Patmea Life P. Howard 
137 In this year F. Vincent Torre professed two Religions, 


b. aédsol. or tntr. 

1640 Laup in Neal ist, Purit. (1733) If. 38 
should profess with the Church of England, an 
heart at Rome, 4 : 

5. trans. To make profession of, or claim to have 
knowledge of or skill in (some art or science) ; 
to declare oneself expert or proficient in; to make 
(a thing) one’s profession or business. In quot. 
1613 adsol, or intr. , : 

1577 B. Gooce Meresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 6 Ozias as we 
reade professed husbandry, 31596 Suaxs. 1 fer. IV, v. ii. 
rm I thanke him, that he cuts me from my tale: For I pro 
esse not talking, 61x Biare Titus iii, 14 Let ours also 
learne to maintaine good workes [marg. professe honest 
trades]. 1613 Puncuas Ot eos id (1614) 82 _ They. 
beginne to professe in practise of Physick and Diuination. 
1651 Hoaaes Leviath. u. xxvi. 142 The advice of one that 
professeth the study of the Law. 1776 Guanon Decd § # 


As if he 
have bis 


PROFESSABLE. 


xiii. (1869) I. 268 War was the only art which he professed. 
2818 in Lady Morgan Astodiog. (1859) 147 Playing on the 
hatp aod pisno, which instruments she professes. 1882-3 
Schag’s Lncyct. Relig. Knowl. 11.936/1 When passing his 
examination, he [Sir W, Hamilteey professed the whole 
works of Aristotle. 4 
6. To teach (some subject) as a professor. 
3g60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Connm, ¢ The same time was 
Martin Luther an Augustine Frere, & professed diuinitie 
in the Vniuersitie of Wittemberge. 31611 Coavat Crudi- 
ties 62 The seuerall Schooles wherein the seuen liberall 
sciences are professed. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. Advt. 
(1702) 2 That common learning whicb is profess'd and 
tanghe in our Universities. 1871 C. J. Munao in Life Cleré 
Maxwell xii. (1882) 379, 1 hope it is true that you are to 
pies experimental physics at Cambridge. 1906 Sia O. 
pce in St. George IX. 6 Several friends .. professing 
different subjects at the University College in Liverpool. 
b. intr. To perform the duties of a professor. 
1610 Camden's Brit. 533 No student in Oxford should 
publickly professe or reade at Stanford. 
Ecel. Hist. 164 C. 1. ay. xi. 457 The 
manded, Who they were? and by what Right they undertook 
to Profess? 1850 Browninc Christmas Eve xvi, Down to 
‘ou, the man of men, Professing bere in Gottingen. Meat 
LoweLL Lert, (1894) 1. iv. qa7 If I live this life muc 
longer I shall do nothing but profess and review. 
Professable, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being professed (in quot., of being 
publicly taught or lectured on by a professor). 
1897 tr. Balsac's Cousin Pons 129 We are founding chairs 
of Mantchn and Slay, and literatures so little professahle 
(to coin a word) as the literatures of the North. 
+ Profe'ssant, a. and sd. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ANT, or immed. a. F. professant pres. pple.) 
A. adj. Professing (to believe in or worship). 
Gar Ainswoatu Annot. Pentat, Gen, vi. 3 These also. are 
6 eas a professant people. 164 Taare Conn, Gen. vi. 
a His peculiar professant people, called sons of Jehovah. 
B. sd. One who professes (in various senses). 
1615 Baatuwatr Strappado (1878) 24 But of professants, 
which compose their song To a strange descantl this He 
say they wrong Flowrie Parnassus. 1635 — Arcad. Pr. 159 
Presents .. are moving objects to mercenary professants. 
1665 — Comment Two Tales 27 One trick .. wherein none 
of all his fellow-consorts or Astronomical Professants can 
ever come near him. 


Professed. (profest, profe'séd), f9/. a. Also 
5-8 profeat. [f. Prorgss v.+-ED1; see also 
Proress a,, in earlier use.] 

1. That has taken the vows ofa religions order. 
Also aésol.as sb. (= med.L. professus, ProrEss a.) 

£1394 P. Pl. Crede 348 A prechour y-professed hab plize 
me his trewbe. 1440 Alphabet of Tales 289 A profeste of 
be ordur of Permonstracence;.. pis pees stoppid his hors 
& haylsid hur honestelie, ¢1450 ve St. Cuthbert (Sur- 
tees) 7963 Pe bischop bad paim be profest Monkys, or ga and 
do pair best. 1554 T. Maatin (4¢/e) A. Traictise.. plainly 
prouyng, that the pretensed marriage of Priestes and pro- 

essed persones, is po oarlage, but altogether vnlawful. 
1588 ALLEN Admion,14 She hathe suppr all the religious 
houses. .dispersed the professed of the same. 1636 L. Owen 
Sec. Fesutt. (1629) 58 These professed lesuites are imployed 
in hearing Confessions, saying of Masses, Preaching, and 
Writing. 1766 Biackstoxe Como. V1. xv. 257 One who 
ent into religion and became a monk professed was in- 
capable of inheriting lands, 1870 Fareman Norms. Cong, 1. v. 
265 A natural daughter of Eadgar and alreadya professed nun, 

b. transf, Of or gatas to professed persons. 

15% Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 21b, All though she 
were not in the professed pas of religyon. 166a J. 
Davirs te. Afandels/o's Trav. 99 We dined at the Profess'd 
House of the Jesuits. ie tr, Dupin'e Eccl, Hist. 16th C. 
II. tv, xi. 455 They [the Jesuits] have Profess'd Houses for 
their Profess’d Members, and their Coadjutors. 

2. Self-acknowledged; openly declared or avowed 
by oneself; sometimes with an implication of 
‘not real’, and so = Alleged, ostensible, pretended. 
(Of persans or things.) 

@1569 Kincesmyut Conf? Satan (1578) 15 A professed 
Satan to all the children of God. 159a Grane Rom. & Ful, 
tut. ii, 50 My Friend profest. 1605 — Lear t i. 275 Loue 
well our Father: To your professed bosomes 1 commit him. 
¥6ar Baatnwatt Wat. Embassie (1877) 42 What 1 have 
gitten thee, I would haue bestowed on my ier enemy. 
1703 Rowe Fair Pantt.s. i.a98 He bears the noble Altamont 
Protest and deadly hatred. 1711 STEELE Spect. No. 33h 1 
‘The Profess'd Beauties, who area People almost as unsuffer- 
able as the Profess'd Wits. 1841 Catuxs WV. Aimer. Ind. 
IL. xlvii. 103 A professed, and I think, sincere Christian. 

3. Followed as a profession or vocation. 

.1598 Stow Surv. Lond, (1603) 240 Tu those dayes every man 
lined by his professed trade, no. .one interrupting an other. 

4. That professes to be duly qualified; pro- 
fessional (as opposed to amateur), 

1675 R. Buatnocce Cansa Dei 111 Though he were not a 
Profest Divine. 1714 Steere Spect. No. 473? 2 You profess'd 
Authors area little severe upon us, who write like Gentlemen, 
1796 Mus. GiassE one iti. 16, I do not pretend to teach 
professed cooks, hut my design is to instruct the ignorant 
and unlearned. 1874 Caarentea Alendg, Phys. i. § 20 (1879) 
20 The professed Anatomist would be unable..to determine 
what is the precise state of each of the muscles concerned. 

Professedly (profesédli), adv. Also 7 pro- 
featly. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

1. By or according to profession or declaration ; 
avowcdly, 

1570 Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 831/2 He whiche wrote 

sa} fgainst the superstitions of the people. 1648 
litton Ch. Govt. Pref., Wks. 1851 11}. 97 The reasons 
thereof are not formally and pro! estly set downe. 1647 
Waao Sinif. Cobley (1842) t7, 1 should. -suspect.. that faith 
that can professedly live vith two or three sordid sins. 1667 


Wee tr. Dufin'e 
niversity ..de- | 
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Perrys Si gag Jan., The Commons do it professedly to 
prevent the King’s dispensing with it. 1693 Daypen 
Fuvenal (1699) p. xiii, Only Virgil, whom he profestly imi- 
tated, has surpass'd him, among the Romans; and only 
Mr Waller among the English. 1753 Jounson Ramébler 
No. 175 p13 Mnny there are, who openly and almost profes. 
sedly regulate nll their conduct by their love of money. 
1884 Law Times LXXVU. 38a/a Professedly written,..not 
for the lawyer, but for the commercial world. 

2. Seely, under mere profession or pretence; 
opposed, implicitly or explicitly, to ‘actually’ or 
‘really’, 

1831 Macxintosn Hist, Ang. MU. ii. 51 Buckingham... 
hastened with a body of adherents, professedly to join 
the king. 1856 Frovor Hist, Zing. 1. it. 181 Her portale 
thongh all professedly by Holbein,..are singular’ ly unlike 
each other. 1893 Law Y¥mes XCII. 5531/1 The process 
of the court had been used by the solicitor professedly for 
one purpose, to levy a debt, but really for another purpose. 

Professing (profe'sin), vd/. sé. [{. PRoFEss v. 
+-1NG),] The action of the vb. Prorgss. a. 
= Proression r, b. Avowlng, acknowledging. 

a. 1508 Privy Purse Exp. Elis. of Vork (1830) 47 The 
professing of a nonne of Elstowe. 1669 WoonHtrEao Afonast. 
Discalced Nuns 8 For the professing them, a very great 
diligence is requisite, 

b, 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane’s Comm. 449 For the trie pro- 
fessing of the Gospel! they be expulsed, a 1683 Owen 
Posth. Serm, Wks, 1851 VX. 178 This is a professing that 
brings conviction. 

Professing, f// a. [f. as prec. + -1No 2] 
That professes ; that professes to be such, 

1675 Owen Serm, Wks. 1851 1X. 311 Believers shall be 
saved and a professing church shall fe preserved. 1822 J. 
MacDonatpo Sen. | Bean 136 He censures himself for 
things which too many in the professing world would look 
upon as so many innocent infirmities, 1842 Mannixc 
Serm., Afyst. Sit (1848) 1. 16 What a prodigy in God's 
world is a professing atheist | 1906 D. S. Caians Chr. Mod. 
World iv. a1a The Church is the visible community of pro- 
fessing Christians founded by our Lord for the propaganda 


of the Kingdom. 
Profession (profe-fan). [ME.a. F. profession 


(tath ¢. in Hatz.-Damn.), ad. L. bd bids abe 
a public declaration; a business or profession that 
one publicly avows, n. of action f. profitéri to 
ProrEss.] The action or fact of professing; that 
which is professed. 

I. 1. The declaration, promise, or vow made by 
one entering a religious order; hence, the action of 
entering such an order; the fact of being pro- 


fessed in a religions order. 

asaag Ancr. R.6 Non ancre.,ne schal makien professian, 
pet is, bihoten ase hest, bute 
chastete, & studestabeluestnesse. ¢1zoo Becket 1407 Ac 
mi professionn ich habbe to Jesu Crist ido. 1340 dyend. 
225 Ttaanie be beheste is solempne ase be hand of prelat 
ober be profession of religion. 1386 Cuavcea Ship- 
man's T. 155 Nay quod this Monk by god and by seint 
Martyn .. This swere | yow on my profession. ¢1490 
Lansdowne Ritual in Rule St. Benet, etc. 143 Sho sall 
rede hir professiun..& be nouyce sal make a crosse on pe 
buke of Fie profession. 1451 Carcrave Life St. Grlbert 
(E. E.T.S.) 7a Of bis same mannes handes took Gilbert be 
habite of profession. 1603 Hottano Plutarch's Mor. 1288 
‘The searching after such science, is as it were a profession 
and entrance into religion. 1671 Wooonean St. Teresa i. 
iv. 13 When J consider the manner of my Profession, and 
the great resolution nnd gust wherewith I made it. a 
Wooo Ath. Oxon, 1, 181 He was called to Rome to take 
ad him the profession of the four vows. 1771 Chron. in 

nn, Reg.151/1 Madame Louisa of France took the veil 
of professions at the convent of the Carmelites. 1 Mas. 
Rancutrre /talian xi, The novice kneeling before him made 
her profession, 1871 Freeman ors, Cong. IV. xvii. 89 He 
had received the second profession of Maurilius, the Primate 
who still for a short time longer filled the metropolitan throne 
of Rouen. 1885 Catholic Dict. s.v.. A religious or regular 
profession is ‘a promise freely made and lawfully accepted, 
whereby a person of the full age required, after the comple- 
tion of a year of probation, binds him- (or ber-) self to a 
particular religious institute approved by the Church *. 

b, Any solemn declaration, promise, or vow. 

1362 Lanct. P. PL A. 1. 98 Dauid.. Dubbede knihtes, 
Dude hem swere on heor swerd to serue treupe eurere. Pat 
is pe perte profession pat a-pendep to knihtes. [1393 Gn. 
97 Trewely to take and treweliche to fy3te, Ys be profession 
and be pure ordre bat apendeb to kny3tes.} 2387 Tarvisa 
Higdex (Rolls) 11. 115 Pe biss! of Meneuia was i-sacred 
of {> hisshoppes of Wales. .,and made non professionn nobe 
subiection to non ober chirche. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 
cexxvili, 257 Thurston was choshen archebyssbop of Yorke ; 
the which withsayd his professyon of obedyence yt be shuld 
owe to the See of Caunterbury. 

+2. A particular order of monks, nuns, or other 


professed persons. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Somipn. 7. 217 So forth al the gospel may 
ye seen Wher lt be likker oure professioun Or hirs that 
swymmen in ‘eet 31390 Gower Con/. 1. 239 If thou 
er this Hast ben of such professioun, Discovere thi confes- 
sioun. 1451 Carcrave Life St. Aug, (E.E.T.S.)1 A gentill 
woman desired of me..to translate hir treuly oute of latyu, 
pe lif of Seynt Augustin, grete doctour of be cherch. Sche 
desired bis bing of me rather ban of a-nober man be-cause 
pat 1 am of his profession, P . : 

th. transf. Christ’s profession, the order insti- 

tnted by Christ; Christianity. Ods. 

€1375 Sc Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 696 George wes 
trewest knycht To crist ymang al bat | agents pat ake 
knychtly hnhie ie Cristis professione had vnhyde. ¢ 1380 
Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyelsf (1851) 117 Iche 
man pat, line not after pe renle of Cristis professioun. 

+3. Special character, nature, or kind. rare—'. 

£1440 f’allad, on LHusb, 11.64 (E.E.T.S.) And shortte to sai, 


preo binges, bet is, obedience, | 


PROFESSION. 


—ne the profession Of every vyne, and wherin thai myscheve 
As counter it by goode discrecion. , 

II, 4, The action of declaring, acknowledging, 
or avowing an opinion, bellef, intention, practice, 
etc.; declaration, avowal. In later use often with 
implied contrast to practice or fact: cf. PRoress 
v. 3, PROFESSED 2. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 9 Eyther by his owne 
fayth & professyon, or cls in the fayth of theyr spiritual! 
Parentes, 1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. ¥. 370 Thai mak 
plane professioun that the establissing of religioun will 
nocht content thame. 1617 Monyson /tin. 1. 142 Having 
made profession of my great respect to hia. 1662 
Il. Moar PAilos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 26 That I may 
not seem injurious to my self, nor give scandal unto 
others by this so free profession. 1 Davors St. Eure- 
mont's Ess. 383 There are Friends of Profession, that take 
a pride in following our Party at random, and upon all 
Occasions, 17§0 Jounson Rambler No. 1 #10 That..some 
should endeavour to gain favour. .by a daring profession of 
their own deserts, 1996 Bonus Regic. Peace i. Wks VIL. 
118 In this unity and indivisibility of profession are sunk 
ten immense and wealthy provinces. 1817 Jas. Mie Brit, 
India VWI vi i. Here, too, profession was at variance 
with fact. 1868 Fareman Norm. Cong. 11. viii. 218 Such 
a man was already a saint in practice, if not in profession. 
1871 Baownxinc Balanst, 1442 Nor ahe, who makes profession 
ofmy birth And styles herself my mother, neither she Boreme. 

b. with @ and p/, An act of professing; a de- 


claration (true or false). 

1674 Essex Papert (Camden) J. 236 Of all persons, 1 need 
make you the least professions. 1740-1 Butte Serr. Ao. 
Lords 30 Jan., Wks, 1874 II. 256 These false professions 
of virtue..must have been originally taken up in order 
to deceive. 1755 Younc Cenfaur itl. Wks. 1757 1Y. 173 
Greater professions of friendship can no man make, than 
this arch-promiser; greater proofs of the contrary can no 
man give. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. v, Cecilia. .found 
little difficulty in returning her friendly professions. Mod, 
1 believe his professions caraehed to be perfectly sincere. 

5. spee. The profession of religion; the declara- 
tion of belief in and obedience to religion, or of 
acceptance of and conformity to the faith and 
principles of any religions community; hence, 
the faith or religion which one professes. 

3526 Tinoatr f7 cd. iii, 1 Consyder the embassestour and 
hye prest of ourte profession Christ Jesus, 1531 — Ex. 
1 Yobn (1537) 2 To hane thys profession wrytten in thyne 

arte, is to consente vnto y* law that it isryghteous. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Cotiect 3rd Sunday after Easter, 
Graunt unto all..that they maye exchew those thinges 
that be contrary to their profession, and folow all such 
things as be agreable to the same. s60r W. Parav raz, 
Sir A. Sherley 5 Certaine Persians. .Pagans by professicn. 
16.. Hates Gold. Rem, t. (1673) 36 True profession without 
honest conversation, not onely saves not, but increases our 
weight of punishment. 1 Poppe tr. Locke's rst Let. 
Toleration L.'s Wks. 1714 11. 243 It is in vain for sn Un- 
believer to take up the outward shew of another Man's 
Profession. 1728 Exiza Hevwooo Afme. ds Gomes's Belle 
A. (1732) 11. 15 Several who made profession of the Pro- 
testant Religion. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. ii. 40 As the 
standard of goodness rises the standard of profession must 
rise too. : 

b, A religions system, commnnion, or body. 

1600 J. Poav tr, Leo's Africa vu. 293 They embrace no 
religion at all, being neither Christians, Mahumetans, nor 
lewes, nor of any other profession. a 1646 J. Grecory 
Notes 5 O8s. (1650) 20 Whatsoever the moderne practice is, 
ie rep must be poe elle si ad all eo 
essions buryed towards the place they worshi . 1839 
J. Maatingau Stid. Chr. (1858) 131 How think Pinselt sie 
in a profession, which was without temple, withont priest, 
without altar, without victim? 1904 R. SmMaut Hitt. U. Pe 
Egger ae i. 72 At the close of his Arts course, he ‘left his 
profession * and joined the Relief. ; 

IfI, 6. The occupation which one professes to 
be skilled in and to follow. a. A vocation in 
which a professed knowledge of some department 
of learning or science Is nsed in its application to 
the affairs of others or in the practice of an art 
founded upon it. Applied sec. to the three 
learned oregon of divinity, law, and medicine; 
nlso lo the pe?! rofession. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terap. a Ajb, The parties of 
the art of Medycyne..can not be seperated one from the 
other without the dommage and great detryment of ail the 
medicynall professyon. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 5 
(1586) A v b, Such as I am, (whose profession shoold chiefelie 
bee armes). 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. Ded. $8 Amongst 
so many great foundations of colleges in Europe, 1 find 
strange that they are all dedicated to professions, and none 
left free to Arts and Sciences at large. 1682 Dayoen Relig. 
Laicé Pref., Wks. (Globe) 185 S tlons which belong to 
the profession of Divinity, “1687 A. Love.t tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 107 They know not what Physicians, Chirargeons, 
Apothecaries, and men of that profession are. 1711 AppisoNn 
Spect, No. at pt The three great Professions of Divinity, 
Law, and Physick. 1727 Gav Begg. Of. 1. vili, The Captain 
looks upon himself in the military Capacity as a gentleman 
hy rotation, 1788 Giavon Decl. & F. xliv. (1840 1V. 186 
Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, promoted 
a citizen to the honours of the Roman state; and the three 
professions were sometimes more conspicuous by their union 
in the same character. 1839 Mauaice Lect. Edue. Afid. 
Classes 186 Profession in our country..is expressly that 
kind of business which deals primarily with men as men, and 
is thus distinguished from a Trade, which provides for the 
a ee wants or conte sors aim, ee a. Oxf. an 

omentission A professorship wou ma. be 
recognised Stenson. 1870 L. Ournant Piccadilly uw. 46 
‘Vhe Church. .compared with other professions. .holds out 
no inducements for young men of family. 8 Besant 
50 Vears Ago xix. 262 New professions have come into exist- 
ence, and ike old professions are more aia Tt was 
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PROFESSIONAL. 


formerly a poor and beggarly thing to belong to any other 
than the three learned professions. 
b. In wider sense: Any calling or occupation 


by which a person habitually earns his living. 

hee usually applied to an occupation considered to be 
socially superior to a trade or handicraft ; but formerly, and 
still in vulgar (or humorous) use, including these, 

1576 Frenne Panopl Epist. 386 Why do not you apply 
your selfe, to some one kinde of profession, or other, wherin 
there is certaintie and stay of lining? 157; B. Gooce 
Heresback's Husb. 1. (1586) 5b, Princes. .delig! ted with y* 
profession of husbandry. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
App. 364 Their profession is to robbe and steale from their 
neighbours, and to make them slaues. 1602 Suaxs, 7x2. C. 
1 i. § (Being Mechanieall) you, ought not walke Vpon a 
labouring day, without the signe Of your Profession. 
Speake, what Trade, art thon? 1616 Shirburn Ballads 
(1907) 71 The Professions of these persons, so vnfortunatel 
drowned, were :—-1, 4 Haberdasher + 2,2 Taylor; 3,9 Sad- 
ler; 4,a Barber; 5,a Waterman. 1665 Bovir Occas. Refl.v. 
vii, This Gard'ner.. inherits. of Adam. .that primitive pro- 
fession that imploy’d and recompenc’d his Innocence. 1688 
R. Hotme Aretoury in. pele A Graver.,is also used for 
many uses about the Plummers Profession. 1733 GENT 
Rispon 49 Joseph her Spouse, by Profession a Carpenter. 
1739 Crippen A fol. (1756) 1. 175 The different conduct of 
these rival actors may be of use to others of the same pro- 
fession. 1762 H. Watpore Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765) 
I. iv. 62 Another serjeant-painter in this reign was John 
Brown, who, if he threw no great lustre on his profession, 
was at least a benefactor to it’s professors. 1828 Scott 
FM. Perth ii, The forehead of Ienry Gow, or Smith, (for 
. both words equally indicated his profession,) was high and 
noble. 1828 P. Cunnincnam 4. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 22x 
The veteran thief assumes the same sort of lofty port and 
bigh-toned consequence over the juniors of the profession, 
that the veteran warrior..docs, 1898 Ii/estue. Gaz. 17 Nov, 
7/3 He is doing a very nice trade in the muffin’ profession’. 

ce. By extension: dy profession = professed, pro- 


fessional. 

1806-7 J. Berrsronp Afiseries Hum. Life vi. x, The 
raillery of some wag by profession. A . 

a. The body of persons engaged in a calling. 

The profession, in theatrical use, actors as a bodys publie 
performers generally. 

x6r0 Wittet Hexapla Dan. 52 To take renenge of the 
whole profession, and so to punish one for an others offence, 
1678 Butter Hud. in. iii, 488 Lawyers are too wise a 
Nation, T’ expose their ‘I'rade to pepsin which 
whoever wins the day, The whole Protession’s sure to pay. 
se T. Brown Amtusem. Ser. § Com. 67 A Company of 
the Common Profession in Dishahilie. 1840 Civ? Eng. § 
Arch. Frat Ul. pola [Specifications] ought at all times. .to 
accompany the drawings, as they at once convey to the 
profession the minutia: of the construction. 1 Westm. 
Gaz. 25 Nov. 2/1 A heavy tragedian and his leading lady.. 
confronting a provincial landlady. ‘Do you let apartments 
to—ah—the profession?” 

IV. +7. The function or office of a professor 
in a nniversity or college; = PROFESSORSHIP, 
PRoFESSORATE; public teaching by 2 professor. Ods. 

180 Lyty Exphues (Arb. 436 There are..in this Islande 
two famous Vniversities, the one Oxforde, the other Cam- 
bridge, both for the profession of al sciences. 1655 Hosars 
Siz Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 345 There will need but one 
house, and the endowment of a few professions. 1708 J. 
Cnambertavne St. Ge, Brit. u. in. x. (1737) 443, Vhere is a 
new Profession erected in the University of aide ‘h, for 
the Law of Nature and Nations, x7xs Hearne Collect. 
(O. H.S.) IIL. 39x His Entrance upon the Profession of the 
Greek tongue. 

8. Rom. Ant. The public registration of persons 


and property [literal rendering of L. professio). 

1856 Merivate Kom. Enip. (1865) IV. xxxix. 405 The 
provincial Prafession, as it was designated, extended wher- 
ever the land tax was exacted, 

Q. alirib. and Comé., as (sense 1) profession-book, 
ring; profession-making ; professton-like adj. 

14.. Vespasian Ritual in Rule St. Benet, ete. 147 Scho 
sal..lay hir *profession-boke a-pon pe auter, & pe ryng 
with-al . 1857 G, Ouiver Coll. Cath. Relig. Cornwall 313 
From the profession-book of Lambspring Abbey, I learn 
that he was born at Ramsbury. 1677 Gitrin Demonol, 
(1867) 97 That under a smoother and *profession-like beha- 
viour, when they are stirred up to persecute, the rigour 
might seem just. 1654 Owen Doctr. Saints’ Persev. Wks. 
1853 XI. 600 Such an one may forsake the external pro- 
fession of Christianity, or cease “profession-making. ¢ 1420 
Chron. Vilod, 3at7 Pe ladyes..tokon seynt Wultrude “pro- 
feminine, And abon3t his nekke bey hongedone hit po. 
“2 Will of Marg. Darcy (Som. Ho.), My profession Ryng. 

rofessional (profefenal), 2. (s6.) [f. prec. 
+-AL. Cf. mod.F. professionnel.) 

I. +1. Pertaining to or marking entrance into 
a religious order. Ofs. rare—*, 


c1420 St, Etheldred 797 in Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1881 
joo Hit was hurre Brcectnenwante tynge. Tet. mp 
ring in PROFESSION 9.) ° 

id 2, Pertaining to, proper to, or connected 
with a or one’s profession or calling. 

1747-8 Ricnaapson Clarissa (J.), Professional, as well as 
national, reflections are to be avoided, 1809 Markin Gil 
Blas u. sii. P 2 He had got into reputation with the public 
by a certain professional slang. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. 
xiv, I dislike doing anything professional in private parties, 
1849 Macauray /Yist, Ang. wi. 1. 332 It was In these rustic 
poets -who had not the smallest chance of ever attaining 

igh professional honours, that the professional spirit was 
strongest. 1870 Lowe, Study Wind. 408 As perfectly 
professional as the mourning of an undertaker. 1890 Cent. 
Dict. s.v. Education, Special or professional [education]. . 
aims to fit one for the partieular vocation or profession in 
which he is toengage. 1907 Scott. Ch. § Univ, Almanac 
266 (Aberdeen Univ.) Every candidate for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Medicine and..of Surgery must undergo four 
professional examinations, “ 
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3. Engaged in one of the Icarned or skilled 
professions, or in a calling considered socially 
superior to a trade or handicraft. 

1793 Smeaton Edystoue L. § 73.Called upon, not only as 
a professional man, but as a man of veracity. 1805 Jed. 
Frui, XIV. 381 ‘The College invites all professional men, 
who had an opportunity of treating the yellow fever, to 
communicatetheir observations. 1872 Miss Baaopon Zo0- 
plyte's Rev, iii, Sometimes there was a pa: consisting of 
professional people. .with a sprinkling o! the smaller county 
gentry. 1888 Besant 50 Vears Ago xix. 262 There has been 
a great upward movement of the professional class, 

4, That follows an occupation as his (or her) 
profession, life-work, or means of livelihood, as a 
professional soldier, mustcian, or lecturer; spec. 
applied to one who follows, by way of profession 
or business, an occupation generally engaged in as 
a pastime; hence used in contrast with amateur, 28 
professional cricketer. Disparagingly npplied Lo 
one who ‘makes a trade’ of anything that is 
properly pursued from higher motives, as a pro- 


fessional politician, 

Professional beaxty, humorously applied to a lady with 
the implication that she makesit her business to be a beauty; 
or to be known as such. 

1805 Surr Winter in Lond. (1806) Il. 223 Professional 
and amateur singers. 1844 Avent. Babylonian P’cess 11. 30 
Professional dancers and singers are usually engaged pelt 
these festive occasions. 1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket. Alan. 49, The 
way to ensure fe practice is hy engaging a, professional 
bowler, 1882 H. Sreneen Princ. Sociol. v. xii. § 520 The 
growth ofa revenne which serves to pay professional soldiers. 
1883 J. Hawrnoane Dust 1.2 More to fear from young 
bloods..than from professional thieves and blacklegs. 1887 
Pail Mall G. 11 Feb. 4/2 Ladies raised..to the now extinct 
position of ‘professional beauty’, 1888 Bayce Amer. 
Comm. 1. vii. 90 Professional politicians. .conduct what is 
called a‘campaign’, Jfod. He is a professional agitator. 

b. Of play, sports, etc. : Undertaken or engaged 
in for money, or as a means of subsistence ; engaged 
in by professionals (as distinct from amateurs). 

1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 247/a A mule prohibiting the holding 
of professional events at amateur athletic meetings. 

5. That is trained and skilled in the theoretic or 
scientific parts of a trade or occupation, as distinct 
from its merely mechanical paris; that raises his 
trade to the dignity of a learned profession. 

1860 Tyxoatt Glac. 11. ix, 271 Having constructed, by a 
profession engineer, a map of the entire glacier. 1898 

Vestn. Gaz. 18 Jan. 10/3 A witness described himself as a 
professional gardener...‘ There is a vast difference between 
professional and ordinary gardeners. I am competent to 
give a lecture on botany and horticulture.’ 

+6. = ProressortaL. Obs. rare. 

r Med, Frni. 1. 4x8 Etouller filled a professional chair 
at Leipsig. 1865 Dickens Lett. 16 Aug., Phe Scotch pro- 
fessional chair left vacant by Aytoun's death. 

B. sé. 1. One who belongs to one of the learned 
or skilled professions ; a professional man. 

1848 Dickens Domdbey i, The family practitioner opening 
the room door for that distinguished professional. 190% 
Westn. Gaz. 19 Mar, 2/2 Some of the speeches of the re- 
turned Generals make us glad to think that the ‘ profes- 
sionals’ (as Lord Salisbury says) are not the politicians. 

2. One who makes a profession or business of 
any occupation, art, or sport, otherwise usually or 
often engaged in by amateurs, esp. as a pastime; 
see the adj., sense 4. 

1811 Jane Austen Lett, (1884) If. 86 There is to be some 
very good music—five professionals,.. besides amateurs. 
31850 ‘Bat’ Cricket. Man. 63 Averages of Batters Profes- 
sionals. 1859 Lane Wand, India 318 In nearly all these 
eases, the witnesses are professionals; that is to say, men 
who are aceustomed to sell their oaths, and who thoroughly 
understand their business. 2882 Boy's Own Pager 1V. 807 
Onr amateurs are improving, and the interval between them 
and the professionals is growing beautifully less. a 

3. Univ. slang. Short for professional examina- 
lion. 

In the Scottish Universities, the four necessary examina- 
tions for the degree of M.B.C.M, are commonly known as 
First, Second, and Third Professional, and Final. 

1908 in Scoft. Med. § Surg. Fral, XXII. 528 Those who 
have failed in one or more of the subjects of the Second 
Professional. . 

Profe'ssionalism. [f. prec. + -18¥.] 

1. Professional quality, character, method, or 
condnct; the stamp of a particular profession. 

1856 J. Grore in Cambr, Ess. 88 The question of profes- 
sionalism, or specialism, in education is closely connected 
with.,that..of the suitable ages for different parts of educa- 
tion, 1863 Sat. Rev. 440 Professionalism stamps its mark 
more deeply upon the ecclesiastical mind than upon the 
followers of the non-clerical, but liberal, occupations. 1893 
A thenzum 14 Oct. 519/1 The bloodthirsty professionalisin 
- fis] Sea hh eharacteristic of the Napoleonic warrior, 
1895 Educat. Rev. Sept. 169 The..student should not lose 
sight of general cultivation and fall intostark professionalism, 

2. The position or practice of a professional as 
distinguished from an amatenr; the class of pro- 
fessionals :-cf. PROFESSIONAL a. 4, 5d. 2. 

1884 Llocutionist Ang. 2/1 Local talent..may be very 
good, hut in the majority of cases it fades hefore proper 

rofessionalism. 1886 Keferce 14 Feb. 1 But Amateutism 

as a fringe just the same as professionalism, 1894 A sfects 

Mod. Oxford 31 The modern tendency to professionalism in 
athletics. 1894 [sce Prorzssor 5}. i 

Profe’ssionalist. [-1sT.] One who follows 
an occupation as a profession ; a professional man ; 
a representative of professionalism. 


PROFESSOR. 


1825 Fospaoke Encyci. iat. I. 90" Crockets, as called 
by Mr. Hawkins ¢ History of Gothic Architecture’), by 
rofessionaliststermed ‘scrollereepers’. 1840 Fraser's Mag. 
XIL. 363 There certainly are two sets of prejudices—those 
of pee ae and those of anti-professionalists. 1856 
J. Grote in Camébr. Ess. 90 Against those, then, whom we 
may call professionalists, 


Professiona‘lity. [f. as prec. +-1T¥.] Pro- 

fessional quality or character; professionalism. 
_ 1886 Century Afag. Jan. 3909/2 There is one characteristic 
in which it is well for every country to imitate France: that 
is, the honesty and ' professionality ’, if 1 may invent such a 
word, of its work. 1904 Cor. L. Hate People's War 56 
How the ‘ professionality ‘ of these men is in subjection to 
their exceeding ‘human-ness ', 

Profe’ssionalize, v. [f. as prec. + -12z.] 

1. ¢vans. To render or make professional. 

_ 1856 J. Grote in Camby. Ess. 89 The mere professiona!- 
izing the education will not better the matter. 1886 
Bicycling News 22 Jan. 290/1 We do not think that any 
number of the present offenders will professionalise them- 
selves at once, 2 iilustr. Lond. News 7 June 728/2 
Perhaps it is the fate of every form of recreation that it 
should become more or less “professionalised '~if 1 may 
coin a word—and degraded from its original pure health- 
giving aim, i 

2. intr. To become professional ; to proceed in 
a professional manner. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Hence Profe‘ssionalizing vé/. sd.; also Pro- 
fe:ssionaliza‘tion, the action of making or fact of 
becoming professionalized. 
| 1899 Speaker 2 Sept. 224/2 It will be interesting to see if 
its popularity will survive the sie ag meg of warfare. 
igor Sat. Rev, 24 Aug. 233/1 Batting has..greatly risen.. 
due in part to..the process which we may perhaps be 
allowed to call by the clumsy name of professionalisation. 
1907 Edin. Rev. Oct. 41 The professionalising of religion. 

Professionally (profe‘fenali), adv. [f. as 
prec.+-L¥2.] In a professional manner; with 
regard to or by way of one’s profession. 

1784 Cowrea Tiroc. 658 Art thou a man ‘projesionally 
tied? 1794 Matmas Purs. Lit. (1798) 169 Yet do I not 
speak professionally. 1879 Miss Braopon Cleo. Foot Il. 
xiv. 262 Do you wish to consult me professionally? 1901 
Daily Chron, 21 Dec. 3/2 For German officers, the best 
professionally trained ofhcers in the world, no preliminary 
specialisation is required. 

+ Professionary, cz. Obs. [f. PRorEssion + 
-ary!,] Of or pertaining to a profession ; that is 
such by profession ; = PROFESSIONAL a, 2, 4. 

1934 Noatn Lives (1826) II. 277 He resigned himself 
entirely to the order of his parents, and particularly in their 
professionary disposition of him. a1 Lioyo Genius, 
Envy & Tine x In all professionary skill, ‘There never was, 
nor ever will Be excellence, or exhibition, But fools are u 
in opposition. a 1813 A. F. TyTtER Unto. Hist. (1850) 1. 
mt, VL. 347 The great advantage which Rome had gained by 
her system of professionary soldiers, 

+ Professionate, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 2,] =ProressionaL, Hence + Profe-ssion- 
ately adv., professionally, in the exercise of a pro- 
fession. 

1660 Trial Regicides 182, Cook. | say it was professionately. 
L. Ch. B...The profession of a Lawyer will not excuse 
them..from Treason, 

+ Profe‘asioniet. Oés. [f. PROFESSION + -IST, 
after G. professtonist an artizan, tradesman.) A 
person of a particular profession or trade. 

1804 Eveenta pe Acton Zale without Title Il. 278 There 
js seldom more than a stated number of respective pro- 
fessionists in such a district. 1805 W. Tayzon in Asn, 
Rev. It. 244 The accumulation of successful professionists 
isinrercepted bythem. 1834in Rep. Poor Law Comm. App.F. 
482 In Dresden, ee al ie {N. W. Senior's comment 
p. xxxix: by which word artizans are probably meant] may 
not marry until they become masters in their trade, 

Profe'ssionize, v. vare—'. [fas prec. + -12z.] 
intr. To follow or exercise a profession. 

1858 W. Jonnson Jonica 63 Professionizing moral men 
Thenceforth admire what pleased them then. 

Profe'ssionless, ¢. [f. as _prec.+-tEss.] 
Without a profession ; having leamed no profession. 

1998 Hull Advertiser 15 Sept. 2/3 An unfortunate and 

rofessionless gentleman. 1833 Fraser's Afag. VII. 65 The 

rassed parent of half-a-dozen portionless girls and as. 


many professionless boys, 1881 H. Janes Portr. Lady xx, 
A fresh-looking, Sp 8 gentleman, whose leisured 
state..was a decided advantage. 


+ Professively, adv. Obs. rare~°. 

1611 Corer., Prosessotrement, prolessiuely, or by profession. 

+Profe'ssly, adv. Obs. [f.ProrEss a. + -L¥ 2.] 
Avowedly, expressly; = PROFESSEDLY 1. 

1652 Gaute Afagastront. 56 [To] make a voluminous collec- 
tion of testimonies and authorities profesly against their 
arts. 166% } Cuanpter Van Helnont's Oriat. 185 A dise 
ease, which I will at sometime profesly tonch at in a Book. 


Professor (profesa1). Also 5 -oure, 5-5 -our ; 


6-er. [a. L. professor, agent-n. f. profiéri to 
declare pnblicly, to ProrFess. ] 4 
ag +L Eccl. One who has made profession; a 


professed member of a rcligious order, Obs. 

¢1420 PLyps, Assembly of Gods 914 Chanons, & nonnes, 
feythfull professoures. 1761 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 17/2 
In France in the year 1710, there were. .612 jesuits colleges 
..and 24 professors houses of that society. 

+2. One who proclaims or publicly declares. 


Obs. rare. £8 
1387 Trevisa fYigden (Rolls) 1, 7 Storie is wytnesse of 
tyme,..story weldep passyng doynges, storis puttep forp 


PROFESSOR. 


hire professoures lorig, suosgue prarogat professores}, Dedes 
pat wolde be lost storie rulep. f ; A 

3. One who makes open declaration of his senti- 
ments or beliefs, or of his allegiance to some 
principle; one who professes (sometimes opposed, 
implicitly or explicity, to one who practise) 

1538 Staaxey £ng/and 1 iv. 135 Professorys of Chrystys 
name and doctryne. 3954 Knox (site) A Faythfall admoni- 
tion..vato the professours of Gods truthe in Ngland. 1580 
Reg. Privy Conncil Seot, V1. 277 Mantioeris and pro- 
fessouris dt pegianle, 16ag Purcnas Pilgrims it. 1610 Those 
Turkes which are professors of Lumilitie and Devotion, 
1678 Wancey IWond. Lit. World v. i. § 98. 468/1 In the 
treaty of Passaw was granted Liberty of Conscience to the 
Professors of the Augustane Confession. 1690 Locke //ns. 
Und. w. xix. § 17 There is no Error to be named, which 
has not had its Professors. 1910 Apoison Whig Exam. 
No. 5 P8 If the Professors of Non-resistance and Passive 
@bedience would stand to their Principle. a186a Buckie 
Civitia, (1869) LIL. v. 294 The professors of one creed would 
stigmatize the professors of other creeds as idolatrous. 

». spec. One who makes open profession of 
religion ; 2 professing Christian. Now chiefly Sc. 


and U.S. 
(Cf. 391 Aucust. U¢itt. Cred. 15 Cuiuspians teligionis.. 


professores.] 
31597 Bearp Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) 93 Both two 
hauing hin professors in time past. 16: UTHERFORD 


Lett. (1671) 470 Ye know many honourable friends and 
worthy professors will see your Ladyship, and that the 
Son of God is with you. 1684 Buxvan Pilger. 151 
Then the Name of a Professor was odious; now specially tn 
some parts of our Town.. Religion is counted Honourable. 
1714 S. Sewatr Letter-Bé. 17 Aug., Give warning to pro- 
fessors, thal they beware of worldlymindedness, 1834 Scott 
iVav. xxx, An excellent blacksmith: ‘but as he was a pro- 
fessor, he would drive a nail for no man on the Sahbath’. 
3852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, Not a professor, as 
your town folks have it; and what is worse, I'm afraid, not 
a practiser, either. 1894 Crocker Raiders 137 He had 
never rehuked me as a strict professor would have done. 
It. 4. A pnblic teacher or instractor of the 
highest rank in a specific faculty or branch of leam- 
ing; spec, one who holds an endowed or established 
‘chair’ in 2 university or one of its colleges. Also 
frequently applied to the tutors or lecturers on the 
staff of theological and other professional or tech- 
nical colleges, academies, and seminaries. 
Yn the medieval European Universities, at first simply a 
synonym of Magister or Doctor (degrees being originally 
walifications to teach); but in this use not common as an 
tnglish word. The right ooemnely possessed hy any 
Master or Doctor to teach publicly in the schools of his 
Faculty was gradually restricted to an inner circle of 
teachers, and the term Professor came eventually to be 
confined to the holders of salaried or endowed teaching 
Offices, or to the highest class of these, such appellations as 
Reader, Lecturer, Instructor, being given to teachers of 
lower rank. In the old English Universities the ancient 
usage survives in the letters S.T.P. (Sacre Theologiz 
Professor) for D.D.3 the modern use is largely due to the 
creation of five Aegius or King’s Professors by Henry VII 
(a aumber in recent times increased to seven). The endowed 
teachers of some other subjects were at first called fre- 
éectors, but this has gradually been superseded hy professor. 
See Rashdall Univ. Europe Mid. Ages 1. 21, etc. 
€1380 Wycur Sed Wes. U1. 123 But men pat schulden 
he professoures of science of God syanen many weies aboute 
bis science. [3537 Statutes Corpus Chr. Coll, Oxford, 
Quorum triam unus sit Latinae linguae seminator et plan- 
tator, qui Lector seu Professor artium humanitatis appel- 
latur.] 3540-2 Etvor Image Gov. 2b, By his commandement, 
the professours of those sciences purposed openly questions. 
1599 Broughton's Lei, vil. 21 [They] amounted him to bee 
the Chiefe professor in Diuinitie, 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. 
& Comnew. (1603) - Geneua..the professor in diuinity. .the 
professor in law..the professor of ey professor 
inEhrew. 16a: Burton Anat, Mel, 'To ye Qur 
Regius Professour of physick. 1655 Futter Ch. List. 1x, 
i,§ 65 Dr. Richard Smith kings professour of Divinity in 
Oxford. a 1658 CuRveLANnn Commencement iv, How bravely 
the Marg'ret-Professor Disputed. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chet. 
Phitos. 18 The magistrates of Iasle established o professor's 
chair for their Countryman [Paracel at 3831 Siz W. 
Hasurton Discuss. (1853) 407 it was to the salaried gradu. 
ates that the title of Pre/éssors, in academical language, 
was al Jast peculiarly attrihuted. a 1878 Sin G. G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. 1. Pref., Onty half of the following Lectures 
were delivered by me, as the Professor of Architecture, at 
the Royal Academy. 1895 Rasupatt Univ. Europe Mid. 
Ages J. 21 The three titles, Master, Doctor, Professor, were 
in the Middle i ahsolutely synonymous, 
b. Prefixed as title to the name (sometimes 
abbrev. Prof.), and used in addressing the person, 
31706 Bentrey Corr. J. 231 Pray tell Professor Cotes that 
the book..is presented by Sir Isaac Newton. /did. 233 
address) To Mr. Professor Sike, nt Trinity College, in Cam- 
ridge. 1726 S. Sewatt Letter-Bk. 4 Feb., You may.. 
comunicate this to Mr. Professour. 1738 St. Andrews 
University Minutes 10 June, Sederunt: The Rector, Pro- 
vost Young, Principal Drew, Professor Tullideph, Masters 
John Craigie, Henry Ray letc.]. 1787 Buans Let, to 
dari ax Dec, If you know anything of Professor 
Gregory, you will neither doubt of his abilities nor his 
sincerity. 1790 Cowrsr Let. to Mrs. Kin, Oct., I 
--do not find among them the name of Mr. Professor 
Martyn. s8a5 Minutes King's Coll. Aberdeen 3 May, Pro- 
fessors Paul, Tulloch, and Scott. 1858 O. W. Hormes Auf. 
Breaks.-t. vii, Stand in the light of the window, Professor, 
said I.—The Professor took up the desired position. 1888 
Athenzum 30 June 830/3 Prof. Bell exhibited..a specimen 
of a tube-forming actonian. .in its tube. ; 
Cc. Loosely applied to a professor-like person, 
1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Truth Wks. (Bohn) It. 54 
They hate the rimech, as frivolous ;..they hate the Germans, 
a3 professors, 1863 Maurice In Reader 8 apr. 3923/3 The 


1429 


sophists, whom Mr. Grote perha 
professors of Greece, who might 
more properly than either, : 

5. One who makes a profession of any art or 
science ; a professional man. Also, in modern use, 
a ‘ professional ’ as opposed to an ‘amateur’ in any 
form of sport. 

31563 T. Gare Ins/. Chirurg. 10b, 1t wonlde come to 
estimation, and be a worshipfull lyaynge to the professer. 
1577 B. Gooce ¢feresback's Hrusd, 1. (1586) 16b, A greater 
abame is it for a professor of Heer at to be vaskilfal in 
the ground whereon his whole trade fyeth. 


more rightly calls the 
ar the name of Critics 


1s81 Pettiz 
Guaazo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 41, This fault is a to 
certaine schoolemaisters, and other professours of learning. 
1609 Hottaxo Amm. Marcell. 327 Asbolius, a professor 
of wrestlin; 3647 CLARENDON Mhe Reb. 1. $156 The 
Lawyers..should more carefully have preserved their Pro- 
fession and its Professours froin being profaned by those 
Services. 1819 Moore Yom Crib 13 note, Mr. Jackson.. 
forms that useful link between the amateurs and the pro- 
fessors of pugilism. 1894 Wes/m, Gaa. 3 Nov. 7/2, I think 
that professionalism in Rughy football in the North of 
England is inevitable, and that it will bring with it a rupture 
between the North and South is no less certain...In this 
case..there will be no international cups for the professors 
and no North y. South match. ‘ ‘ 

b. Assnmed as a grandiose tille by professional 
teachers and exponents of various popular arts and 
sciences, as dancing, juggling, phrenology, etc. 

1864 Buaton Seot Abr. 1V. v. 255 The word Professor— 
now so desecrated in its use that we are most familiar with 
it in connection with dancing-schools, jugglers’ booths, and 
veterinary surgeries, 189 Baits News 22 Mar. 4/3 Pro- 
fessor T. B. he World's Champion High Diver). 

6. Comb., as professor-like adj. 

1806 W. Tayior in Ann, Kev, 1V. 253 The letter. .displays 
more understanding. .than all the professor-like verbiage of 
Sir James Steuart. jn 

Hence Profe'ssordom, the domain or sphere of 
professors; professors collectively; Profe'seor- 
ling [see -L1NG 2], a petty or embryo professor. 

1870 Contemp. Rev. XVI. 21 its long combat with German 
Professordom. s189a Cath. News 23 Jan. 3/3 ‘Vhe erny 
of professordom and tyranny of the state. 1903 H. 
Wetts in 7. P.'s Weekly 13 Nov. 761/2 A provincial pro- 
fessorling in the very act of lane 

Professorate (profesarct). [f. prec. +-ATE!; 
so F, professorat (Dict. Acad. Oy) 

1. The office of professor ; professorship. 

3860 Kincsiey Limits Exact Science: The whole of such 
small powersas I possess wil! be devoted to this Professorate, 
1875 M. Pattison Casanudon 60 He will do better things 


in time—that is the cry of these years of the Genevan | 


Professorate. 1888-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 

1448 Calls to other charges and to theological professorates. 
a A body of professors; = PROFESSORIATE 1. 
187a W. Cory Left. § Jrals. (1897) 282 Enter Oriel or 

Corpus, and learn lessons of your great Professorate. 1880 


Encycl. Brit, X1.64/1 A complex organization for the higher | 


education, with a regular professorate. 
Professoress (profe'sarés).  [f. ProrEssor + 
-Ess1,]_ A female professor. 
(Also used for Ger. Professorin, wife of a professor.) 
1740-87 Lett, Miss Talbot, etc. (1808) 34 Nor can [1] be 
so happy as to have any assistance from the professoress in 
fine speeches. 1845 4 fhenzum Feb, 204 A ymphony h 
a Parisian professoress, Madame Farrenc, was perform 

1848 Sana Cocenipce in QO. Kew. Mar. 440 Descriptions are 
eg of the College, and some lecturing of one of the pro- 
lessoresses is reported. 1850 Kinesixy Jisc, 1. Tennyson 
228 The female college, with its professoresses, and hostle- 
tesses, and other Utopian monsters. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 353 Vhe worshipful Mr. Professor Zachariah, and 
- his wite, the worshipful Ais, Professoress Zachariah, 

Professorial (préefesderial), a. [f. L. pro- 

Sessori-us beloaging to a public teacher (see Puo- 

FESSOR) +-AL. So obs. F. professorial (18th c. In 
Littré).] Of or pertaining to a professor; charac- 
teristic of a professor or bedy of professors ; peda- 
gogic, dogmatic. 

31713 Bentiry Nem. Disc. Freethink. § 43 Those persons, 
for their Professorial interest, and to eep the Pagan 
System in some countenance against the objections of Chris- 
tians, had quite nlter’d the old Schemes of Philosophy. 
31732 fist. Litteraria 111, 384 Too much of the Profes- 
sorial or Sophistical Spirit, 18:8 Byron CA. Har. 1v. lvii. 
note, They endowed a professorial chair for the expounding 
of his verses. 1886 F. Pottarp in Antiguary Feh, 53/2 Caus- 
ing .. professorial and tutorial duties to entirely suspended. 

Heace Profeseo‘rialigm, the professorial system, 
constitution, or practice; Professo‘rially adv., in 
a professorial manner ; in the manner of a professor. 

21846 Ee, Rev, (cited in Worcester), Professorialism. 3864 
Weaster, Professorialisnt, the cter, manners, or habits 
ofa professor. 1901 Atheneum 17 Aug, 214/1 An..invasion 
of the. solemn precincts of professorialism by a petulant 
Junker, 1884 Daily News 27 June (in Cassell’s Encyci, 
Diet.), Merely lecturing professorially, 

Professoriate (prdsfesde"riet). [fas prec. + 
-ATE1,} 

1. A body of professors; the professorial staff of 
a nniversity. 

.3858 W. M. Campion In Camér. Ess. 167 The revivifica- 
tion of ateachiog professoriate. 1862 Merivatz Rom. Emp. 
VUI. lriv, 28: Even the extensive professoriate of the 
Flavian and later emperors com) mek no chairs for the 
teaching of mathematics, s895 RasupaL. Univ. Europe 
Mid, Ages \t.276 The Universities Jin Germany] were thus 

rovided with a permanent Professoriate, and this Pro- 

essoriate succeeded in time in ousting the unendowed 
Regent Masters from ail real academic power. 
2. The office of professor; a professorship. 


PROFFER. 


[1860 Reaoe 8/4 Courmandm. 24 So he dismissed himself 
from the professariat, and ¢ what we call at our Uni- 
versities “a private tutor.) 1885 7imes 3 Feb. 9/3 Young 
tinea who were studying for the priesthood or for the pro 


fessoriate. P 

Professorship (profe'saifip).  [f. Proressor 
+ -811P.] 

1. The office or function of a professor. 

31643 Hevun fist, Episc. 11. (1657) 385 After his returne, 
he taoke see hin the Profeasour-ship tn the Schoole afore 
said. 1678 Wattox Sanderson bs, Dr. Pridiauz succeeded 
him in the Professorship, 1a which he continued till the year 
1643,..and then our now Proctor Mr. Sanderson succeeded 
him in the Regins Professorship. 1706 Heaune Collect. 
23Apr.(O.11.S.) 1. es Regis Professorship of Divinity. 
1854 R. Wituis in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 167 
The private room and laboratory of the Professorship are 
placed on the ground floor, ' 

b. with possessive, as a humoroas tille. 

3656 Hosurs Six Lessons Wks. 1845 V11.297 Your pro- 
fessorships could not forbear to take occasion thereby, to 
commend your zeal against Leviathan to your doctorships 
of divinity, 17a: Amuenst Zerra Fil, No. 5 (1754) 25 
‘Indeed ', quoth his professorship upon this, ‘yes, really, 
1 have heard of strange doings there ‘. 

2. The position of a professor of religion. rare. 

31869 W. Arnot Life J. Hamilton iv. (1870) 180 The cozy 
self-coddling ways of modern professorship. 

+ Profe'ssory,¢. 00s. rare. [ad. L. pro- 

Jessrius: see PROFESSORIAL and -or¥ 2] Of or 

pertainiag to professors; professorial. 

| 3605 Bacon Adv, Learn. Ded. to King §8 This dedi- 
cating of Foundations and Dotations to professory Learning 

hath ..had a Maligne.. influence vpon the growth of 

i} 

\ 


Sscyences. 

Brofet, -ett, -efte, obs. ff. Prorit, Proper. 

Proff(e, obs. forms of Proor. 

Proffer (prp'fax), 56. Forms: 4-6 profre, 4-8 
profer, 5 profire, -ure, -yre, etc. : see the vb. 
[ME. profre, a. AF. profre (21240 in Godef.), 
OF. poroffe, *poroffre, vbl. sb. f. poroffrir: see 
next.J An act of proffering ; an offer. 

1. The act of offering or presenting something for 
acceptance, or of proposing to do something; an 
offer; a proposal. Now chiefly /iverary. 

Will, Palerne 4413 Of be quenes profer Pe puple 
hadde reupe. 3 Gower Con/. 1. x6 Thei profren hem 
to his servise; ad he hem thonketh of here profre And 
seith himself he wol gon offre. ¢:400 Maunoev, (Rozb.) 
xxvi. 193 Pai behete paim pat er enseged so faire proffers. 

| €3440 Lype, Chron. in Harvard Studies (1897) V. at0 The 
kynge..Gret_profres made..of golde & tresoure. 1544 tr. 
Ltttleton's Tenures (1574) 70 b, Hee refused the money 
when lawful profer was made of it. 1652 T. Waitrtecp 
Doctr, Armin, 58 Though the proferre of Salvation be con- 
ditional. 1796 Burks Regre. Peace i, Wks. VIIL 93 
Hoping that the enemy..would make a pers of peace. 
nih Disrasit Lothatr xxxii, Accepting the proffer with a 
delicate white hand. : i... 

+2. An act or movement as in beginning or 
attempting to do something, or as if one were 
| about to do something; a show of intention to do 
| something ; an essay, allempt, endeavonr, trial. 
| (The alleged sense 'a rabbit-burrow' (in Halliwell, and 

thence in recent Dicts.) appears to be founded on a ntis- 

| understanding of the use in quot. 1577.) 

Tasgqoo Morte Arth. 2857 We wale blenke theire boste 
for alle theire bolde profire. a14ag Cursor AL. 8819 (Trin.) 
For no profur bat pei dude [Pe tre) wolde not ere stonde 
in stude. 1456 in Cov. Cor. Chr, Plays App. ili. 116 That 
no fals treitour, ne cruell tirrant, Shall in eny wyre make 
profer to your lande. 1§3a in More Con/nt, Tindale Wks. 
389/2 The priest..playeth out the reste vnder silence with 
signes and profers, with nodding, becking, and mowing. 
1577, Hasetson England wu. xxiv, (1877) 1. 358 Conies in 
mekite profers and holes to in, haue scra them 
[coins] out of the ground. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Cron. INI. 
1094/a After some resistance..and profer of onset made 
by their horssemen, they were put to flight. 1626 Bacon 

yfva § 236 It is done..by little and little and with many 
Essays and Proffers, 1668 Daypen £ss. Draw, Poesy Ess. 
(ed. Ker) J, 32 You may observe..how many proffers they 
make to dip. 1703 Moxon Meck, Exerc. 206 With your 
Compasses find the Center on the backside of the Round 
Board (with several proffers if need require). 

tb. In extended or loose use: Aa indication 
of something about to happen; a very slight mani- 
festation of some quality; a sign, a trace. Obs. 

31548 Upaur Eras. Par, Luke xxi. 167 ¥° foresaied signes 
& profres towardes y® chaunge of y® worlde. 3739 Cienea 
Apol. (1756) 1, 163 The characters 1 have nam‘d..cannot 
have the least cast or profer of the amiable in them. 

3. Law. A provisional payment of estimated 
dues into the Exchequer by a sheriff or other 


officer at certain appointed times, 

A(Tnaccurately explained in Cowell and later dicts. as the 
time of such payments, etc.) 

[1290 Rolls of Parl » 1. 58/1 Quod non venerunt ad pro- 
frum. etiam quia con venerunt super compotum Vicecomitis 
tempestive.] 3450 /6fd. V.175/a Shirreffs, Eschetours, or 
eny other persones that shall make their profres betwene 
the Feste of Ester, and the first day of Juyll. 1540 4e/ 32 
Hen. VII, cy 21 § 2 The said terme .. shall .. begyane 
the Monday next aftre Trinitie Sonday..for the keping 
of thessoygnes profers retornes and other ceremonies. {1607 
CoweLt Interpr, Profer (profrum vel proferum), is 
the time appointed for the acompts of Shyreeues, and 
other officers In the Exchequer, which is twice in tho 
yeare, anno 51 H, 3. stat, guint.) 1620 J. Wirninson 


Coroners § Sherifes 45 He hath entred R c isance for 
his proffers. 3703 Cowell's Interpr. s.v. Profre Vice-comitis, 
Altho’ these Proffers are paid, yet if upon conclusion of 


the Sheriffs Accompts,..it appears that,.be is charged 


PROFFER. 


with more than indeed he could receive, he hath his Proffers 
id or allowed to him again, 1874 Stupes Const. Hist. 

. xi 379 Ench of these magistrates. .paid in to the Ix. 
chequer such an instalment or Arafer as he could afford. 

Proffer (prefer), v. Forms: 3-5 profre, (4 
profry, proofre), 4-5 proffre, 4-7 profere, 
proferre, 4-8 profer, (s profit, -yr, prouffer, 

prouffre, peroffer, propher, 5-6 profor(re, 
profur), 5- proffer. [ME. profr-em proffre, 

n, AF. profrir, -er, late OF. profrir = OF. 
purofrir (¢ 1080 in Godel), poroffrir, f. OF. pur, 
‘por (E. pour):—L. pro, Pro-! + offrir :—Romanic 
type *offercre or *offerire:—L. offerre to OFFER. 
From the interchange of f and jf, the early forms 
are often identical with those of PRorer v.; and 
in certain senses (L. prdferre having sometimes 
the sense ‘proffer’, and It. proferire combining 
‘proffer’ and ‘ profer’) the two verbs are difficult 
to distinguish: see also Prorer.] 

L. drans, To bring or put before a person for 
acceptance; to offer, present, tender. Now éilerary 
and usually in PROFFERED ff/ a, 1. , 

Const. with direct and indirect (dative) obj., the latter with 
or without 40. With direct or indirect passive. 

13.. Cursor AL. 4358 (Gitt.) Scho. .proferd him hir muth 
to kiss. ¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 254 Oure 
offrandes pat we offer, And onre peice pat we profer. 
1390 Gowen Conf 111. 74 To hire he profreth his servise. 
¢1430 Lyvc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 105 Cookes.. pro- 
ferred me bread, with ale and wyne. 1456 Sta G. Have 
Law Arms (S.1.S.) 174 And he peroffer resonable ransoun. 
1526 Tinnatr Afatt. vil. 9 Ysthere eny manamong you which 
wolde proffer his sonne a stone if he axed him breed? 161g 
G. Sanpys Tvav. 18 He shall he proffered in marriage the 
hest..virgin of their Mand. 1671 Caowne Juliana 1. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 I. 26 Five thousand crowns are proferr'd To an! 
one that will discover him. 1837 Dicknns Pfchw. it, 
Mr. Winkle seized the wicker bottle which his friend 

roficred. 1877 Brack Green Past. xxi, Before proffering 

im this promised help. 7 

b. vefl. To offer or present oneself (or itself). 

Const. ¢o with simple obj. or inf, or fAaé with clause. 

c1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 84/26 Seinte Fey. .profrede hire to 
pe tormentores. @1330 O¢uel 1265 Pere-fore he profrep 

im to fizt. ¢1400 Mauwpoev. (Roxb.) xxi. 96 Ane of pe 
grettest meruailes..pat fischez..schall.,come pider and 
profre pam self to be deed, er eed Fables of Alfonce 
xi, Yet shalle I profere me to hym. 160a Futsecke and 
Pt. Pavall, 3 Others, as executors profered themselues. 
iwjur_ Artersury Serm, 1 Cor, x. 13 (1734) 1. The 

ollowers of his Fortune proffered themselves to be the 
ready Ministers of his Revenge. 1809 Bawowen Doomesdiy 
Bk. air The Priest .. proffers himself that he will prove 
. that it is not as they have given in their verdict. 

c. absol. or with indirect obj. only: ‘To make an 
offer. ? Ods. 

1393 Lancet, P. Pi. C. v.67 On men of lawe Wrong lokede 
and largelich hem profrede. 1423 Rolls of Parlt. VV. 258/1 
If any man will come and profre as it is supposed. ¢1435 
Yorr. Portugal 417 The kyng of Gales proferd hym feyer < 
*Wed my dowghityr and myn Eyer’. 1575 R. }. sit 
& Aye wu Hazl. Dodstey 1V. 152, 1 proffer you fair: You 
shall be my full executor and heir. 

2. with 7/. ‘To make a proposal or offer, propose 
(to do something): = Orrer uv, 4. Rarely with 


clause (quot. ¢ 1350), or simple obj. Ods. or arch. 

1303 R. Baunne Hand? Syne 3908 That God almy3ty, 
«»Profrede hym to kesse so lovely. ¢ 1390 Hil. Palerne 
2489 Pe prouost dede ie profer.. What man. .mi3t pe 
beres take, He schul ete of gold garissoun, 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 2 Johu Bower proferd to selle hym 
a laste of osmundes. ¢ 1450 Aferdin 50 Sende to hem..that 
thei yelde yow the castell..and profer hem to go saf with 
their lyves. 1648 Bovie Sal: Love Ep. Ded. (1660) 2 
A necessitous person... proffer’d to sell the Copy. 1657 
Mitton P. Z. u. 425 None..So hardie as to proffer or 
accept Alone the dreadful voyage. 1701 W. Wotton His? 
Rome, Commodus i. 191 ‘They proffer'd to submit upon his 
own terms, se Lame Elfa Ser. 1. Poor Relations, He 
proffereth to go for a coach and lets the servant go. 

+3. with 7#f. To make an attempt, to essay: 


=Orrer uv. 5b. Also ref. with cu. t. 
¢ 1475). Obs. 5 a ee 


_ £1330 R. Baunne Chow. (1810) 326 An engyn had pei 
in, & profred for to kast. ¢1400 Destr. Trey 120. ‘ ae 
«Put hym in prise & profferit to say. ¢1475 Rauf Cotlyar 
149 The King profferit him to gang, and maid ane strange 
fair. 21548 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vt? 122 When the Frenche- 
meu profered ta enter, the Englishmen bet them of with 
shylles. 16s Futter Ch, Hist. vi. ii. §9 This priviledge 
was profered afterwards by some Saxon Kings to be re- 
stored; which Turketill would never consent unto, 
+b. adsol. or txtr, To make a movement as if 
abont to do something; to begin to act or move, 
and then stop or turn back: sfec. of a stag; see 
quots., and cf. PROFFER sd. 2 and ReProrrenr. Oés. 
o3qso Brui (E.E.T.S.) at There they lay two dayes and 
two nyghtis, and no pepull proferid oute to hem, 1486 
Bk, St. Albans E vij, The hert..He proferith..and so ye 
shall say For he wot not hym selfe yit how he will a way. 
3575 Tunaery. Vencrie 100 When he [an hart] leapeth into 
the water and commeth out againe the same way, then he 
. t60u and Pt, Return “ag Parnass. W. ¥. 
he Hart..being in the water, proferd, und reproferd, and 
pies againe. a16s0 Crasuaw Carmen Deo Nostro 
Wks. (1904) 213 To pay the amorous spies, And peep and 
proffer at thy sparkling Throne. [1847-78 Hatuwett, 
EBD”? dodge any one. Devon, (Not now known, 


+4. ivans. To offer (battle, injury, etc.); t 
attempt to inflict; = OFFER % 3 f, oe d 
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1471 Pol, Poeuts (Rolls) 11. 273 Dayly he prophered batuyle 
his enmys durst not fyghte. ¢1489 Caxton Sones of Aymon 
xxiv. so7 Ye pronffer me owterage. a@1548 Hatt Chron, 
Hen. Vill 366, The citezens..manfully profered to skyr- 
mish, but thei w' archers were sone driven backe. 1579 
Lyty Euphues (Arb,) 89 Which of them hath profferred me 
the greatest villany. 

Hence Pro‘fferable a., that can be proffered. 

r8aa G. Dartey Errors of Ecstasie 38 Didst thou not quit 
..No proferable cause asserted why, The track? 

Proffered (pre‘faid), ao. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Offered for acceptance. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prot. § T. 513 Swich profred 
seruyse Stynketh, as witnessen thise olde wyse. 1539 
Taverner Eras. Prov. (1552) 27 Profered ware stynket 
Seruyce yt is wyllyngly offered is for moost parte to be 
suspected. a1gg1 H. Sarra Wés. (1867) I. 75 The very 
best worthy do refuse proffered promotion. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 4/2 Most commonly, proferede 
witnesse is reprehendahle, 1687 Davoren ind & P. 1. 765 
Methinks such terms of proffer'd peace you bring, As once 
fEneas to th’ Italian king. 1977 Watson PAilip 72 (1793) 
1). xu 1. 155 The eoneie annexed to the proffered 
indemnity, 1868 E, Euwarps Ralegé 1. xxi. 464 The Dean 
refused ie proffered mitre. oe 

+2. Attempted ; offered, as an injury. Os. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl, Epist. 322 Through the proferred 
iniuries of naughtie people. 

Profferer (prp‘fores). [fas prec. + -ER1.] 
One who proffers; one who makes an offer. 

151g Barctay Egloges u. (1570) Bij, So many woers, baudes 
and brokers, Flatterers, liers, and hastie proferers. 1591 
Suaxs. Two Gent, 1. ii, 56 Maides, in modesty, say no, to 
that, Which they would haue the profferer construe, I. 
1697 Coutier Z'ss. 1. (1703) 58 He who always refuses taxes 
the proferer with indiscretion. 1743 Postmaster 31 May 4 
The best Profferer fata Sale] shall have a Reasonable Price, 

Pro‘ffering, v/. sb. Now rare exc. as gerund. 
[See -1ne 1] ‘The action of the verb PRorrer, 

1. The aclion of offering for acceptance or sale; 
an offer; a proposal: = Prorrer sd. 1. 

1388 Wyc.tr Gen. xxxiv. 18 The profryng [1382 profre]} of 
hein pleside Emor and Sicheox. 1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 
59/1 Such [wools] as shal be opened at Caleys at the sale or 
proferyng of sale hy theym. 1647 in W. M. Williams 422. 
founders’ Co. (1867) 103 That uo person free of this Society 
.-beare about the Streets..any Ware made of Brasse or 
Conger, by the way of Hawking or Proffering. 

+2. = Prorrer sd. 2. Obs. 

1546 J. Hevwoopn Prov. (1867) 80 In such signes and 
proffring Many prety tales. .had they. 

+ Proficacious, a. Oés. rare", [? f. L. pro- 

fic-éve to make progress, profit + -acious. Cf, 
eficactous.| Advantageous, profitable. 

a 1660 Contemp. dlist, Tred (lv. Archzol. Soc.) 1. 204 It 
would proue somewhat proficacions, if the Councell did 
send Gerroit Fennell ..to advise phisically that potator 
Generall to forgoe distempers and surfeites. 

+ Profi-ciary. Obs. rare). [app. f. med.L. 
proficium, var. of proficuum profit, subst. use of 
neuter of late L. proficu-us beneficial, advantageous 
(for *prdficivus), {. proficcre to be advantageous, 
to profit.}] One who profits, 

16a1 Br. Mountacu Diatribe 3122 Being ignorant what 
your practice is, and how a thriue thereby, commonly the 

est argument of a good Proficiary in that trade. 

|| Proficiat (profisixt). Obs. [obs. F. proficiat 
(16th c. in Littré), a. L. profietat ‘may it profit’, 
3rd pers, pres. subj. of préfic-dve to be advanta- 


| geous, to profit.} A friendly greeting when meet- 


ing; payment to ensure a friendly welcome: cf. 
PRorace, Foorine vdf sb. 9, HANDSEL 56, 2. 
[s611 Cotan., Proficiat, a fee, or benevolence bestowed on 


Bishops, in manner of a welcome, immediately after their | 


installments] 1653 Urquuaat Radelais 1. xvii, These 
buzzards wil have me to pay them here my weleom hither, 


| and my Proficiat. Ibid. xxxiv, For my Profictad 1 drink to 


all fellowes. did. 1. xxx, 

+ Proficience. O¢s. [f. Proricient: see 
-ENCE.] Movement onward, progress, advance, 
improvement; hence, the degree of advancement 
attained ; skill, proficiency. 

1605 (dét/c) The Twoo Bookes of Francis Bacon. Of the 
proficience and uduauncement of Learning, diuine and 

umane. @ 1610 HEAatey Epictetus (1636) 91 The tokens of 

roficience, in gooduesse, 1673 Mitton True Relig. 14 

mplicit faith, ever learniog and never taught, much hearing 
and small proficience. 1713 STEELE Guard. No. 43 P 8 Bat 
Pigeon..has attained to t Sher proficience in his art. 1783 
Jounsow Let. to Afiss Thrale 24 July, Your proficience in 
arithmetick is not only to be commended but admired. 

Proficiency (profi-fénsi). [f. as prec. +-ENoy.] 

THE Progress or advance towards completeness or 
perfection ; improvement in skill or knowledge, as 
distinguished from perfection. 
isa CoverpaLe Let. to C. Huber? Wks. (Parker Soc.) 

1. 337 John Dodmap,..1 trust, has by this time made such 
pe ciency in the German language, that I douht not of his 

cing able to discharge the duties of his office to the benefit 
e the church, 1624 Donne Let. (x651) 7 Heaven is not a 

ace of a proficiency, but of present perfection. a 1662 
metus Laud (1668) 317 The Hebrew and Chaldaick 

ongues. . became to be so generally embraced, and so chear- 
fully studied, that it received a wonderful proficiency. 
1590 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1.118 We are now in a State 
of Proficienc »hotof Perfection. 1849 Macaviay Hist. Eng. 
bs Il. 164 Meanwhile he made little proficiency in fashion- 
a i or literary accomplishments. 1855 Parscorr PAilip IZ, 
oa ‘8 ae un sculpture and painting he also made some 


2. The state or degree of improvement attained ; 


PROFILE. 


an advanced condition; the quality or fact of being 
proficient ; adeptness, expertness, skill, 

_ 41639 Wotton Aphorisms Educ. in Relig. (1672) 91 Pleas- 
ing themselves more in opinion of some proficiency, in terms 
of hunting or horsemanship. 1699 Bentiey /’Aaé. Pref. 64 
He has shown his Proficiency in the noble Science of De- 
traction, 1726 Swirt Gulliver mt. ii, A tolerable proficiency 
in their language. 1758 Brackstone Com. 1. Introd. t. 


17 The clergy in particular..were peculiarly remarkable 
for their proficiency in the study of the law. 18g9 C. 
Barker Assoc. Princ 1. 56 A proficiency in the use of 


these weapons being acquired ..by..athletic games. 1907 
Daily Chron. 23 Feb. ae Men of over two years’ service 
will be eligihle for this proficiency pay (threepence or six- 
pence extra a day) by the attainment of a defined standard 
of skill in musketry, signalling, or some other branch. 

b. (With @ and £/.) Progress made or adeptness 
attained in a particular subject. rare. 

a 1662 Hevis Land 1. (1668) 49 Partly by his own pro- 
ficiencies, and partly by the good esteem which was had of 
his Father, he was nominated, .unto a Scholars place in that 
House. @ 1729 J. Rocers Serm., 1 Cor. x. 12 (1735)104 Re- 
flecting with too much Satisfaction on their own Proficiencies. 


Proficient (profifént), 2. and sé [ad. L. 
proficiens, -ent-ent, pres. pple. of proficére toadvance, 
toake progress, profit, be useful, £. 70, Pnro-!+. 
factre, -fcére to do, make. So OF. proficient 
(15th c. in Godef.) productive.] 

A. adj. +1. Going forward or advancing towards 
perfection; making progress, improving : opposed 
to perfect. Obs. rare. 

161g W. Wutr Aftrr. Maiestie 126 He is_all-sufficient ; 
neither deficieot, nor proficient, because he is perfect and 
all sufficient. 1658 Piuniies, Proficient, helping forward, 
or profiting. 4 : 

2, Advanced in the acquirement of some kind of 
skill; skilled; adept, expert. 

¢1g590 Martowe Faus/. iii. 28 Who would not be pro- 
ficient in this art ? ie Cowrer Task 1.145 No powder'd 

ert, proficient in the art Of sounding an alarm. 180r 

outuev Let. to C. W. AV. Wynn an Feb. in Life (1805) 11. 
132 The art..in which they were so proficient, may now be 
turned successfully against them. 1878 lotarnoox //yz. 
Brain 4: There are some subjects none can become pro- 
ficient in, 189a Greenen Breech-Loader 189 To become 
proficient in the nse of the gun. - 

B. sé. +1. A learner who makes progress in 
something: opposed to one who is perfect. Oés. 

1896 Suaks. x Hen, [V, 11, iv. x9, 1 am so good a proficient 
in one quarter of an houre, that I can drinke with any Tinker 
in hisowne Language. 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca's Mor. 
(1776) 334 These..are hut proficients, and not yet arrived st 
the state of wisdom. 17az R, Kerri tr. 7.8 Kempis' Solit, 
Soe xii. 194 He is the Way to Beginners, the Truth to 
Proficients, und Life to the more Perfect. 1742 Younc 
Nt. Th. v. 165 The world’s a school Of wrong, and what 
proficients swarm around We must or imitate, or disapprove. 

2. One who has made good progress in some art 
or branch of leaming; an advanced pupil or 
scholar; an expert, an adept. 

1610 Heavey St. Aug. City of God x. xxvii. 996 The 
great proficients of righteousnesse. 1616 Buttoxar Zug. 
Expos. Proficient, one that hath well profited, 1651 Lie 
Father Sarfi (1676) 6 Who. .became in short time so great 
a proficient, that he was capable of the more solid Arts. 
366 E. Basker Fun. Serm. Lady E. Capeli 4 Every pious 
man is an humble modest man, and never reckons hiniself.a 

rfect proficient. 1711 Suarrese. Charac. (3737) 111. 
Mise, v. i, 238 A Man of reading, and advanc’d in Letters, 
like a Proficient in the kind, 1816 W. Hottar Dance of 
Death 67 He.. became so distinguished a pease in 
olite learning, that he opened a school in his monastery 
far teaching the sons of the nobility the ., elegancies of 
composition. 1868 Freeman JVormt. Cong. V1. x. 438 The 
architect, painter, and general proficient in the arts, 

+3. A thing that helps or condnces to progress. 

160z Hrvwoop Wom, Kilde Wks. 1874 II. ro2z, I am 
studied in all Arts; The riches of my thoughts, and of my 
time, Haue beene a good proficient. 4 y 

Hence Profi'ciently adv., with proficiency; with 
some skill; skilfully. 

1835 Becxrorn Xecoll. 104 Twanging away most pro- 
ficiently. 1843 Harov in Proc. Berw. Net. Club V1. No. rt. 
6s note, They could not proficiently tint their woollen cloth, 


+ Proficuous, cz. Oss. [f. late L. projict-us 
(Cassiodorus) beneficial (f. profie-cre: see pe) + 
-ous.] Profitable, advantageous, beneficial, useful. 

1622 Cats StaZ, Sewers (1647) 107 The Law intends the 
immediate possession of such Tenements which be proficu- 
ous, 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 28 You may 
now believe nothing more proficuous against the Plague.. 
than Phlebotomy. 1708 J. Purtirs C; 1. 38 He for ever 
hlest With like Examples, and to future Times Proficuous. 

Profight, occasional scribal error for perfight, 
obs, f. PERFECT. 

Profile (prow fil, -fil), 56. Also 8 profil. See 
also Purriz. ([ad. obs. It. profilo, now profits, 
a border, a limning or drawing of any figure, sb. f. 
profilare, now profilare to Prorite; from It. also 
mod.¥. profi, formerly porfit, pourfil(1539-€1700), 
profile, section, contour, from which some of the 
Ing. senses may have been directly taken.) 

1. A drawing or other representation of the outline 
of anything; esp. of the human face, outlined by 
the median line. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Profile (ltal. Profile), that desi 


that shews the side with the rising or falling of any works 


As a place drawn sideways, that is so as onely one side or 
moyety of it may be seen, is called the Profile; and is a 
term in painting. 1704 J, Hannis Lex. Techn. 1, Profid..a 


PROFILE. 


Face or Mead set sideways, as usually on Medals, ond 
such a Face is said to be in Profit, or ina Side View. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) 1. 139 lnvented the profile to 
represent the side face of a prince who had lost ona eye. 
1833 R. Arnorr PAysics (ed. 5) 1]. 1. 18a The shadow ofa 
face on the wall is a correct profile. . 

2.'Jn profile, as seen from one side, as opposed 
to a front view. 

a 1668 Lassets Voy. Staly 11. (1670) 17a The head In Pro- 
file of Alexander the great cut into marble. 1703 ADpIsoN 
Dial, Medals iii. (1726) 164 Till about the end of the third 
Century, when there was a general decay in all the arts of 
relay, do not remember to havo scen the head ofa 
Roman Emperor drawa with a full face, They always 
oppear in froff/, to use a French term of art. 1746-7 

ervey Afedit, (1818) 268 Sometimes, she appears in profile, 
and shews us only half her enlightened face, Anon, a 
radiant crescent bute just adorns her brow. 1865 Lursocx 
Preh, Times xiv, (1869) 518 He excited great commotion 
among the Sionx by drawing one of their great chiefs in 
profile, * Why was half his face left out,’ they asked. 

3. The actual outline or contour of anything, esp. 
of the human face; in quot. 1791 the horizontal 
contour-line of a hill. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 1. 13, 1 continually 
begin to measure the projectures of every Profile from the 
Central line of the Colomn. 1776 Mas. Detany in Life 
& Corr. Ser. 1. IL. 22s, 1..discovered him at my elbow, 
modelling my antiquated profil, 179: Newry Jour Eng. 
§ Scot. 434 Leading canals around the profiles of hills, 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 23 Mount Saint Helena.. 
excelled them by the boldness of her profile. weet T. 
Harpy Jessi, Throw up your chin a moment, that | may 
catch the profile of your face better. 

b. éransf. A barometric curve. 

1860 Mauav Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xxi. $ 859 There is 
barely a resemblance between this profile of the atmosphere 
over the fand and the profile of it over the sea, 

4. Arch., Surveying, and Engineering. A sec- 
tional drawing, generally vertical; esp. in Fortif, 
a transverse vertical section of a fort. 

1669 Stavnzep Bont Sapien 7. The Profile or Section of 
a Fort with a Fansse-Bray and Counterscarp. 1715 Desa- 
cuuiers Fires Fmipr. 141 The Profil of a chine, cut 
by Plane perpendicalar to the Hearth and to the Back. 
1803 Woovincton in Gurw. Wellington's Desf. (1837) I. 
agx The profite and etevation of the western front of the 
fort. 1838 Civid Eng. §& Arch. Frat. 1. 148/2 A profile of 
the river was constructed, exhibiting the depth of water and 
mud to the rock. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1. ax The 
profile is x vertical section at Hight angles to the trace, and 
shows the true heights and breadths of the object. 

transf. ‘Vhe comparative thickness of an 
earthwork or the like (as it would appear in trans- 
verse section); hence ¢//ifz, an earthwork of strong 
or weak thickness, 

1810 Wetuincron in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VI. 39 This line 
ought to be taken up generally hy a chain of works, closed 
in the rear by a weak profile connected bya line, 1865 
Reader 4 Mar. 247/3, 172 guns of position spread over a 
distance of five miles, which space was fortified by field- 
works of the weakest profile. 189x Datly News 11 Nov. s/s 
A iby profile will required on account of the great 
power of penetration which is given to the present bullet by 
the smokeless powder seriogt 

ce. A light wooden frame set up to serve as 
a guide in formiag an carthwork. 

3834-47 J.S. Macautay Field Fortif, iti. (1851) 50 When 
a work is traced on the gronnd..two profiles should be set 
up on each line, to show the workmen the form of the para- 
t, aod to guide them in the execution of their task... 
hese profiles, when made with straight slips of deal, or other 
wood, shew with great accuracy the form of the parapet, &c, 

+5. A ground-plan. Ods. 

1679 Moxon Mech, Exerc. ix. 170 Profide, the same with 
Ground-Plot, xox J. Coutaer Hist. Geog. Dict. (ed. 2) 3. 
Cambalu, It is true, that the Profil, or Draught of Cambala 
which the Portuguese have at Lisbon..differs from that o! 
Peking, which the Hollanders bronght. 

6. In Pottery (nnd Bell-founding). A plate in 
which is cut the exterior or interior outline of one 
side of the object to be made. 

1756 Dict. Arts s.v. Foundery of Bells, The corcis judged 
to be in perfection, when the profite carries the fresh cement 
entirely off, without leaving any upon the last dry lay. 
1825 J, Nichotson Oferat. Mechanic 462 With his fingers, 
. he gives the first form to the vessel; then with different 
profiles, or ribs, he forms the inside of the vessel into 
whatever shape may be required, and smoothes it by 
rene inequalities, 1832 G. R. Poster Porcelain 
§ Gt. 46 The instruments employed for this purpose [giving 
the Ae form to a vessel in ‘throwing’] are called profiles 
or ri 

7. Theatr. A flat piece of scenery or property on 
the stage of a theatre, cut ont in outline. 

1904 [erin Gaz, 29 Jun. 10/1 A piece of ‘profile’ was 
left standing in contact with the gas-jets for tweaty minutes 
withont effect. 1 Vorrf in P. 2. O. 1. 14/2 Another 
‘villain ’ and myself had to cross the stage in a boat designed 
on lines usually known as ‘ profilo’. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as profile head, line, painter, 
view; profile board, a flat board or plate cut to 
a pattern, used to test the outside measurements of 
an object; = gauge; profile cutter, a cutting tool 
tn wood- or metal-working machines, which cor- 
responds in shape to the profile to be produced; 
profile instrument, machine, an apparatus for- 
merly in use for taking silhouettes; profile 
machine, a machine for shaping the profile of 
small parts of machinery, la which the cutting 
tool is guided by n pattern; profile paper, paper 


a 
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ruled with equidistant vertical and horizontal lines, 
for convenience in drawing to scale; profile plece, 
Theatr., = sense 7; profile-wing : see quot. 1873. 
1768 H, Wacroce Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (x828) V. 203 Joha 
ee oe rofile Ling in fon ae and 
ary, Prince an incess of Orange, yet dated 1 t 
Monzo in PAI. Trans. LVIL, 503 A profile view of a onat 
piece, 1788 Buans Let, to X. Ainsiie 23 June, Mr. Mier. 
rofile painter in your town, has executed a profile o 
Ir. Blacktock for me, 1837 Dickens Pick, xxxiii, Your 
likeness was took on my hart in mach quicker time, ‘than 
ever a likeness was took by the profeel macheen. 1842 
Faancis Diet. Arts, etc., Siloucite, ot Profile [nstrument, 
n contrivance for taking the exact outline of an object, 
particularty the outline of a person's side face. 1873 
Roulledge's Yng. Gentl. Mag. Apr. 278/2 Side scenes cut 
out thus are termed profile wings. 1892 Hasuucn Milling 
machines 154 Fig, 134. Single-spindle profile milling machine 
., used in small-arms factories for milling articles of irregular 


shape, 1892 Afppleton’s Cycl. Techn. Drawing 157 Profile 
fe can be obtained from stationers, on which are printed 
orizontal and vertical Jines. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 


125/a Tho skult ronaded with a slight peak—profile line 
nearly straight. 

Profile (prévffl, -fil), v. [nd. obs. It. profilare 
(mod. profidare) to draw in outline, f. fro:—L. p70, 
Pro-?1a + flare to spin, ¢to draw o line :—late 
L. filére to spin, f. L. fid-um athread. So mod.F, 


profiler, formerly forjiler, pourfiler (Cotgr. 1611). 
See also PuRFLE.] 

1, ¢rans. To represent in profile; to delineate the 
side view or ontline of; to draw in section; to out- 
line. Also fig. 

rts Leon: Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 21, L have profil'd 
the Imposts of the Arches. /did. 30 The method of pro- 
filing each Member. 1882 E. P. Hoop in Leisure Ho. Apr. 
a2 Instances in which ho thus profiles his contemporaries, 
xg02 Contemp, Rev. Dec. 838 The delicate tracery of the 
teaves [was] profiled against the sunset sky. 

2. To furnish with a profile (of a specified natare), 
give an outline to; also, to canse to form a profile. 
(In first ance profiled may be an adj. = having a 
profile (of a certain kind), ontlined.) 

1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build. 496 The Grecian Ionic 
specimens of capitals,..are, generally speaking, better pro- 
filed than those of the Romans. 1865 J. Fercusson /7ést. 
Archit. 1. wu. i gor Had they (Gothic architects) carefully 
profited and ornamented the exterior of the stone roofs. 

Hence Prorfiled ff/. a., Profiling vd. s4.; 
profiling-machine = profile machine: see prec. 8. 

1715 Leon: Patladia's Archit. (1742) I. 15 The profil'd 
Architrave, mark'd F. 1888 W. ‘ P. Loncrettow in 
Scribner's Mag. V\1. 426 One of the secrets of good pro- 
filing. 1892 Pastack Milling machines is2 Fig. 133 15 0 
two-spindle profiling machine, and the cutter will profile or 
surface to the extreme limit of the table area. 1902 Encycl, 
Brit, XXV11L p. xix, The profiled figures in low relief 

Profilist (préafilist). [f. Prove sé. +-1s7.] 
One who produces profile portraits or silhoueltes. 

a 1800 dascripftion Profile Portrattin N. 40. th Ser. VI. 

57/1 Charles fecit, the first Profilist in England, 1808 

ama Let. fo 7. Manning 26 Feb., Mrs. Beetham the Pro- 
filist or Pattern Mangle woman opposite St. Dunstan's. 
1833 New Monthly Mag, XX XX. 60 Likenesses..of our 
host and his lady, taken in fifteen seconds by an itinerant 

rofifist. 1905 Honman-Hunt Pre-Raphaetitism IL. 208 
The profilist who did the silhonette. 

Profilograph (proff'lograf). [a. F. projtlographe 
(so named by its inventor Dumoulin), t. PROFILE 
sb. + Gr. ~ypag-os writer, delineator : see -GRAPH.] 
A machine which traces mechanically the contour 
line of the gronad over which it travels. 

Exhibited at Paris Universal Exhibition 1855; the subject 
of Eng. Patent No. 1464, but not there named. See La 
Nature (880) 11. 31. 

1890 in Century Dict., and later Dicts. 

Profilometer. [ad. F. profilomeétre (Brocas) ; 
in Ger. profilzetchner (Hasting); f. PRoFiLEe sb. + 
-OMETER,] An instrument for measuring and de- 
lineating the profile of the face, by means of 
adjustable rods sliding in a frame, so as to give 
with thelr ends a continuons outline. 

1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

| Profilure. Obs. rare". [obs. F. profilure, 
f. profiler to PROFILE: see -URE,] A border. 

1664 Evetvn tr. Freart's Archit, u. i. 89 Together with 
Tuscan Profilures [/es profleures Toscanes] both at the 
Base and Capital. 

Profir, -ire, obs. forms of PROFFER. 

Profit (prefit), sé. [a. OF. and mod.F. profit 
(= earlier OF. prujit (a1t40 in Godef. Compi.), 
pur-, pols)rfit, in 15the. prouf{ f)it):—L. profect-us 
ndvance, progress, profit, f. L. prdfic-ére (ppl. stem 
oe to advance : se¢ PROFICIENT. 

The OF. forms in srf-, grou-, immediately represent 
L. fra-; those in gur-, por-, ponr-, agree with the usual OF. 
representation of the L, prep. aod prefix gr¥, in mod.F. four, 
Of the various ME. types, profit coincides with later OF. 
and mod.F.3 pron/U/)it reproduces the rsthe. Fr.3 profect 
was a Renascence assimilation to L. pre/ect-ws p and ih G9 
phet, an erroneous spelling after prophet, L. propheta (see 

HI), With profizt, profight, cf. the similar per fizz, per fight, 
under Perrecr a.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4-profit ; 4-6 -ite, -yt, 4-7 -et, § -et(t)o, 5-6 
-ett, -itte, -yte, 6 -eit; 5-6 proffet, -ette, -It, 
6 -uyt, -uyte, -ute, -yte, -eit, 7 -itt. 

€ 2325, ¢1330, etc. Profyt, Profit [see B, 1, etc.}. 1340 


PROFIT. 


Profet (see B. 2]. ¢ 1380 JVill. Palerne x For profite pat ho 
fetd. 14.. Custonte of Malton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 
All y* proffettes of y* sayd walles. 1460 Lydeaur Disc. 835 
To tho Lybeaus profyte, 1464 Xolls of Parlt, V. 527/2 
Wode, or profitte of Wode. 1466 in A rchaolagia (1887) L. 
150A syngler profette hyrtyth and harmyth a comyn wele. 
1483 Cath. Angi, 2921/1 A Proffet. 1s00-20 Dunpar Poems 
xiv, §3 They think po sin, quhair proffeit cumis betwene. 
isax Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. xr Of the next pro- 
fettes. a1533 Lo. Beaness //uon \xvi 228 Nor haue had 
but small profyte. 1§33 Gau Richt Vay 20 And seikkis his 
awne wil and profeit. 1536 Act a7 fen. VIII, c. 42 $7 
The profates ine goyng toand for the exhibicion. 1546 
in Eng. Gilds (3870) ea Revenuer & proffuytes. a 1568 
Ascuan Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 102 The proffet.. wold conteruaile 
wyth the toile, 1588 Profice [B. 6. 1604 Proffitt [B. 5). 

B. 4 profizt, -y3t, 5 -yht, -ith, 6 -ight, -yght, 
-yeth, -yett. 

exgrs Suorenat’ Poems vit. 434 3ef hy hade be mad 

yah We nedde en Se ry3t no profy3t 1387 Tuaxvisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 3 Mediynge to gidre profiztes and swetnes 
orig. utile dutcih 1447, Boxennam a i (Roxh.} 30 
fo profyhe of the cherche, 1538 Auptey in Let/. Suppress. 
Monasteries (Camden) 242 More. .then eny profight in the 
world. 1545 Barnxtow Comp. rob, That it make for the 
profyght of Antichristes Knyghtes. 

y. 4 prophit, -ite, -et, 4-5 -ete, 5 -yt. 

[136a Prophitable [see Paorrtanue 1).J} ¢1375 Sc. Ler. 
Sarnts xxxiti. (George) 609 Pat Tpyt be for bi prophit And 
als of wynnyng for delyt. 1367 Prophete [see B. 1]. 473 
Waaxw. CAron. (Camden) a5 The Kynge.. toke the 
prophete of the Archebysshopperyche. 

8. 5 prouffit, -ite, -yt, 5-6 -yte, 

1486 Six G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 42 The commoun 
prouffit of the toune, 1488 Caxton Chas. Gt. 2 For prouffyte 
of Say man, § Fisnen Fun. Serm. Cless Richmond 
Ws. (1876) 307 We sholde more regarde our owne pronffytes. 

€, 5-6 profect, 6 proffect, profecte, -fict. 

1465 Maac. Paston in P. Led. 11. 188 That she may not 
have the profects of Clyre ys place. 1§28 Lynpesay Dreme 
gro To thare singulare proffect. 14a Uoatt Zyrasni. 
Afpoph. Pref., More to their profecte & benefite. rg97 J. 
Payne Royal Exch, 6 For commune profict. 

B. Signification. 

1. The advantage or benefit (of a person, commnu- 
nity, or thing); use, interest; the gatn, good, 
well-being. Formerly sometimes f/ when referring 
to several persons. 

¢ 135 [see A. 8]. ¢1325 Spee. Gy Warw. 60 Pat were my ioye 
and my delit, Andtomysoule a gret profyt. ¢4330 R. Brenne 
CAron, (1810) 159 1¢ is my profit, to myn I wille pam holde. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIL. 153, [ have 3itte ont all 
my patrimony into 3oure prophetes [L. {4 consnoda vestra}. 
1439 Litt. Ked Bh. Bristot (1g00) 11. 156 He. .schal be 
amercied in xijd. to the commune profite. 1482 CaxToNn 
Afyrr, 1. tii, 1o He doth it more for his owen prouffyt 
than he doth it for other. 1535 Coverpate 1 Aface. x. 20 
Y¥® thon mayest considre what is for onre profit, x5s3 T. 
Wirson Rézt, (1580) 30 Where I spake of profite. .vnder the 
same is comprehended the getting of gaine, and the eschuyng 
of harme. 1648 Evkon Baz. xiv. 138 Profit is the Compasse, 
by which Factious men steere their course in all seditious 

ommotions. 1709 Aopison Tat/er No. 100 #6 Posts of 
Honour, Dignity, and Profit. rzxa J. Jamestr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 142 \ts Wood is..fit for no Use,..so that it isa 
Tree of no Kind of Profit. 1810 BestHam Packing (1821) 183 
The learned gentleman. .of whose learning we have already 
made our profit. 1073 Baowntne Aed Cott. Nt-cap tv. 240 
This power you hold for profit of myself And all the world 
at need. 

b. ¢ransf. That which is to the advantage or 
benefit of some one or something. 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M. 1, iv. 6x A _man..who..Doth 
rebate, aod bluot his naturall edge With profits of the 
minde, 1604 — Ofh, t1. iii, 379, I thanke you for this profit. 

+ 2. The advantage or benefit of or resulting from 
something. Ods. 

@ 1340 Hauroce Psalter ix. 36 What profet has he to doe 
swa many illes? 1382 Wyccir Rom. iii. 1 What profyt of 
circumcisioun? Moche by alle maner. ¢1rg2g Craft Nom- 
brynge (MS. Egerton 2622, If. 40), Nexte bou most know,. 

wat is pe profet of pis craft. 1535 CoverDatr Prov, iil 13 

he gettinge of it is better then ony marchanndise of syluer, 
& the profit of it is better then golde. 1631 Binte 7ranst, 
Pref. x He had not seene any profit to come hy any Synode, 
x Hoases Thucyd. Gadan Both justice and profit of 
reveney: Eee vever possibly be found together in the same 
thing. 

tb. With a and 4/7. An instance of this; a good 
result or effect of something. Ods. 

xsoa Ord. Crysten Men (W.de W.1 


v. vil. 416 Twelue 
other pronffytes the whiche cometh o! 


good werkes done in 


mortall ne. 3843 Traneson Vigo's Chirurg. t. ix In 
the whych Anatomie the vtilities and profectes of the same 
are declared, 


+3. Progress, advance, improvement; = Pro- 
FICIENCE, ProFictency 1. Ods. rare, 

1600 Suans. A. ¥. £. 1. & 7 My brother laques he keepes 
at schoole, and report speakes goldenly of his profit. 

4, That which is derived from or produced by 
some source of revenne, c.g. ownership of land, 
feudal or ecclesiastical rights or perquisites, taxes, 
etc. ; revenue, proceeds, returns. Chiefly 2/. 

[xaga Britton ur, iL $4 Tat le profit 1 il prist par le 
mariage soit restoré as amis et as parentz la femme.] 1 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 7 Pe firste benefice pat 
voydede, wip be froyt and prophetes. 1447-8 Siti tincrorp 
Lett, (Camdeo) 9x ‘The amerciamentis issoys and profits 
therof comyog. 1560 Daus tr. Séetdane's Come, 120 What 
profites arryse of the christenyn 


eS egal gh 
ilgrimages [etc.}. /df¢. 286 The Duke of Saxon. .sha' 

oe ae, ae and Castel of Gothe, with al the profite. 
1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. (1637) 366 The fines, per- 
uisites, amercements, aod other profites growing out of 
thr trials of such causes. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 374 


PROFIT. 


The limitation to F. M. to enjoy and take the profits during 
his life, and after his decease to the heirs male of his body. 

5. The pecuniary gain in any transaction ; the 
amount by which valne acquired exceeds valuc 
expended ; the excess of returns over the outlay 
of capital: in commercial use chiefly in pl. In 
Pol, Econ., The surplus product of industry after 
deducting wages, cost of raw materials, rent, aad 
charges. ‘tJIn early use also including interest. 

1604 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 256 The soume of ane 
hundreth merkis. .borrowit. .be the toune,.and to pay..the 
soume of four pundis, for the proffitt of the said soume for 
the half-yeir past. 1 Davoen Virg. Georg. t 137 Nor is 
the Profit small, the Peasant makes, Who smooths with 
}larrows, or who pounds with Rakes The crumbling Clods. 
1764 Busn Poor Laws 194 The profits of any work that 
may be done in said hospitals to be also added to the 
revenue of the said hospitals, 1776 Aoam Smitn W,N. tb 
vi. (1869) I. 54 The revenue derived from labour is called 
wages. That lerived from stock, by the person who manages 
or employs it, is called profit. 3825 McCuttocu Pol. Econ. 
1 v. 29 The profits of capital are only another name for 
the wages of accumulated labour. 1845 Fon Handbh. 
Spain t 24 Nobody would be an innkeeper if it were not 
for the profit. 1893 Law Times XCV. 5/2 His profits 
diminished at the rate of 60 per cent. 

6. Phrases. & Profit and loss (+ profit or loss), 
an inclusive expression for the gain and loss made 
in a series of commercial transactions, and the gain 
or loss made in one transaction; esp. in profit and 
Joss account, an account in book-keeping to which 
all gains are credited and losses are debited, so as 
to strike a balance between them, and ascertaia the 
net gain or loss at any time. In Arithmetic, the 
name of a rule by which the gains or losses on 
commercial transactions are calculated. 

1588 J. Metis Briefe /nstr. E viij, Of the famons accompt 
called “profite or losse, or otherwise Lucrnm or Damaum, 
and how to order it in the Leager. did. ch. aviil, ftem 
touching the accomptes (of profite and losse) of necessitie it 
must hane one accompt proper in some one place of your 
Leager. 1622 Matynes Ane, Law-Aerch. 372 Wheras you 
made ouer..the sum of a3ooll sterling you now receiue 
backe 2363!! 1188, whereby your profit is 63! 12%, of this 
you make your Factor Debitor, and the account of Profit 
and Losse Creditor, 1727 A. HAMILTON New Ace. E. ind. 
IL. xlvii 170, 500 Chests of alae Copper..were brought 
into Account of Profit and , for so much eaten up by 
the white Ants, 1882 Brrnett Counting-ho. Dict. (1893) 
244 If the Profit and Loss Account shews a nett gain the 
balance is placed on the Cr. side of Capital Account; if 
a loss, on the Dr. side. 1891 T. Haapy 7ess lvi, She was 
too deeply materialized. .by her long nnd enforced bondage 
to that arithmetical demon Profit-and-Loss, to retain much 
curiosity for its own sake. 

b. || Profit 2 prendre [F., = profit to take], see 
quot. 1876. + To fell profit: see Fat. 46c. in 
profit, said of milch cattle: giving milk, in milk, 
+ To profit, to a remunerative employment. + Upon 
profit (Sc.), at interest. 

1565 Keg. Privy Conncil Scot. 1, 391 The remanent of hir 
barnis nocht put to proffeit as yit, to the nowmer of four 
dochteris and ane sone. 1588 Burgh Rec, Edind. (1882) 
LV. sz0 Money [to be] gotten vpoun proffeitt for making 
thair charges. 1602 Aderdeen Regr. (1848) IT. 234 The 
sowme of ane hundreth merkis to be. .vpliftit vpon proffitt 
he the thesaurer, 1658 tr. Coke's Rep. v1.60 b (1826), They 
claim not a charge, or profit apie ey in the soil of another, 
but a discharge in their own land, 1876 Dicay Keal Prop. 


iii, 154 Ef the right is to take a portion of the soil or the 
produce of the soil of another, the right_is called a profit 
@ prendre, 884 W. Sussex Gas. 25 Sept, 19 excellent 


dairy cows and heifers, .in calf or profit, 

7. attrib, and Comb., as profit income, -nionger, 
-mongering, statement ; profil-proof adj. ; objective 
and obj. genitive, as profit-grinder, -producer, 
-snatcher ; profil-earning, -hunling, -making, -pool- 
ing, -seeking, sbs. and adjs, 


1gsa Hutoet, Profite taker. 1599 Dantet, Afusophilus i 
Other delights than these, other ares This one profit? 
secking Ager uires, 168 D'Uarev Progy. Honesty aiii, No 
man that’s profit-proof, nor woman true. 1808 BentHam Sc. 
Reform 15 A forced increase to the multitude of profit- 
yielding suits. 1888 Charity Organis. Rev. Jan. 19 The 
grinding exaction of the profit-monger and “middleman. 
1891 Miss Porrer in Daily News 18 July 5/1 The upper 
and middle-class. demand the servility of the esntrnaLine 
traders. 1893 Mosars in Mackail Life (1899) IL. 297 The 
struggle cre the terrible power of the profit-grinder. 
1898 Cua. Muanay in Daily News 27 Jan. 6/4 In the early 
days, a Colony was regarded as a profit-yielding settlement. 
1903 West, Gaz, 13 Nov. 2/1 Germany also bas a large 
profit-income, though on a much smaller scale than ours. 


b, Special Combs. : profit-rent, a rent of which 
the amount is due to a tenant's improvements; 
profit-sharing, the sharing of profits, spec. between 
employer and employed, or between capital and 
labour; so profit-sharer; profit-taking (Stock- 
exchange), the act of realiziag the profit obtainable 
by the sale of stock, etc., in which a rise in price 
has taken place. 

1859 Taottore West Indies xiv, The small, grasping, 


*profit-rent landlords. 1881S. Tavton in 19/4 Cent. May 802 


(¢it/e) *Profit-sharing. 1884 — (¢i#/e) Profit-Sharing bet 
Capital and Labour. 1891 Chambers’ Encycl. Vill, ee ae 


Those who have tested any system of profit-sharing declare 


that it requires much time and pains to produce substantial 


results; and a difficulty..is that “profit-sharers are not 


unfrequently unwilling to share the losses of the concern. 
1896 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/4 A jump of 1 10 7 in prices,., 


1482 


aca out enormous “profit-taking sales largely by houses 


which bonght early in London. 1897 dbid. 17 aly 3/1 
Stocks reacted under heavy profit-taking. + arly 
Chron. 21 Sept. 1/7 At Paris the Bourse opened firm, but 


fell away on profit-taking. 
Profit (prp‘fit), @ Forms: sec the sb.; nlso 


4 profiti, profetye. [ME. a. F. profiter, earlier 
OF. prufiter (2.1140 ia Hatz.-Darm.), poleerfiter, 


f, profit, profit Prorir sb.] 
I. +1. intr, To make progress; to advance, go 


forward; to improve, prosper, grow, increase (in 


some respect). Oés. 

1340 Hampote Prose Tr.6 Ay be mare I profette in be 
luf of Jhesu pe swetter I fand it. 38a Wrceiir Lake il. 52 
And Jhesu profitide in wysdom, age, and grace anemptis 
God and men. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/t Prouffytyng 
from vertue in to vertue. 1540 R. Avispome in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) 1. App. xv. 325 Loe l..yee se that we 
ie! nothing at al. 1598 Suaxs. Merry HW... 1. 15 My 

usband saies my sonne profits nothing in the world at his 
Booke, 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 296 The minde 
of Man is more cheared, and refreshed by profitinge in 
smale things, then by standing at a stay in great. 

Ti, 2. ‘rans. Of a thing : To be of advantage, 
use, or benefit to ; to do good to; to benefit, further, 
advance, promote. (Orig, ##/r., with indirect obj. 
(dative), which was at length treated as direct.) 

1303 R. Baunne Hand, Synne 146 Pey zene vs grace ry3t 
so to deme Vs to profyt, and god to queme. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xi. (Perey Soc.) 45 It shall hym prouffyt yf he 
wyll apply To doo therafter ful conveniently. 1526 TINDALE 
Mat?. xvi. 26 Whatt shall hit proffet a man [1382 Wvettr, 
what profitith it toa man}, yf be shuide wyn all'tbe whoole 
worlde: so he loose hys owne soute? 1605 Tinme Quersi?. 
1, xitt. 62 [They] doe consist and are profited by these three 
beginnings. 1741-2 Gray Agrippina 12 ‘Twill profit yon, 
And please the stripling. 1874 StocwicK Meth. Ethics u. 
iit. § 3. 129 The most careful estimate of a girl's pleasures... 
would not mucb profit Ber woman. 

b. ixr. To be of advantage, use, or benefit; 
avail. Const. fo (= dative). In later nse, without 


const., regarded as absolute use of 2. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind, 509 Hit profiteb nouht to preche of 
oure dedus. ax14go Cursor Jf. 13919 (Fairf.) Gode is to 
wirke enerilk day Pinge pat prophetis to be lay. 1477 Eaat 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 125 ‘The sayd py Fa sayd wysdom 
can not pron! toafoole. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. fviijb, 
Vet shail that [rules} profecte for thys sciens gretly. 1579 
Fucne Heskins's Part. 523 They profit alike to al men. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. vit. 571 Oft times nothing profits more 
Then self-esteem, grounded on just and right Well manag’d. 
1842 Tennyson Ulysses 1 Et little profits that an idle king 
..L mete and dole Unequal laws unto a savage race. 1904 
H. Brack Practice Self Culture ii, 58 Bodily exercise does 
profit for some things. 

+3. Of a person: a. tutr, To be profitable, 
bring profit or benefit, do good (/o some one); b. 
trans. To be profitable to, benefit, do good to; 
G. refl. To benefit oneself, make one’s profit; =4. 

ax4as Cursor M, 5417 (Trin.) His tord he profited erly 
and late. 1533 Ervor Knowledge Pref., | mought profyte 
to them whiche. .wolde..reade it. 1581 Petre tr. Guazzo's 


Civ, Conv. u. (1586) 66b, Hee bent bimselfe rather to | 


profite those which should reade him, than to delight them. 
ax648 Ln. Heapeat Hen. VIIT (1683) 632 His Courtiers 
(especially those who had profited themselves of Abbies). 

4, intr. (for ref.) To benefit oneself; to derive 
profit or benefit ; to be benefited. : 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 59 To wlhhlas profit presthed is Jenen, 
not only bat men prest, or be boun, but bat bey prophet. 
1g09 Fisuen Fun, Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 29% 
Thynges..of weyght & substaunce wherin she mygbte 
prouffyte she wolde not let for ony payne or taboure to take 
vere hande. 

. esp. with rep uee t+ with, by, of, from: 
To derive benefit from, be a gainer by; to avail 
oneself of; to make use of, take advantage of. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 5169 If we shat! proffet with proues, or 
any fose wyn, 1826 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W.1 53) 2, L beseche 
all them specyally y* shall profyte by this worke to praye for 
me, 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen, 132 He profite nothing 
with his outrage. 31676 Dayoen Awrengz. 1. 28 You might 
have found a mercenary Son, To profit of the Battels he had 
won. 1796 Buaxe in Efist. Corr. Burke & Dr. Laurance 
(1827) 57 Mrs. Burke. .bas not profited of the bathing. 1796 
Buaney Ment, Metastasio 1. 389 If it is not too late for bim 
to Ree from theinformatioo, 31797 Monthly Mag. 111. 491 
All of these..profited by the apport to effect their 
escape, 1877 G. Merepitu H. Richmond Ul. 130 He was 
feo in an emergency, and quick to profit of a crisis. 1873 

1. Aanotn Lit, & Dogma (1876) 141 To profit fully by the 
New Testament, the first thing tae done is [etc.}. 

+5. trans. To render profitable. Obs. rare. 

1578-9 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 109 To tawbour and 
proffeit the ground. 

ITT. +6. (?)To bring forward, present. Obs, rare. 
‘ 161r N, Riding Rec. (1884) 1. 217 The executors of the 
late Rob. Simpson, Threasurer for the Hospitalls, shall 
profitt his accompt at Pickering on April ath. 

Hence Pro-fited, Profiting ff/. adjs. 

1581 Mutcasrer Positions xxxix. (1887) 203 Officious 
thankefullnes in the profited hearer. ¢ 1605 in T, Hutton 
Reasons Hy Refusal (1605) 28 Sundry places of this Scrip- 
ture. left out as lesse profiting, or edifying. 1848 in W. 
Amot Life F. Hamilton & (1869) 33 For years 1 have been 
& profited reader of your writings. 

rofit(e, obs. forms of PRopHET. 

Profitability (pre fitablliti). rare. [f. next 


+-1Ty.] The quality of being profitable; : 
ableness. : a ~ Pag 
_ ©1340 Hampoe Psadler xxix, 11 [xxx. 91 What profetabilt 
is in my blode? 1893 A. A. Maatin in Vater igs if the 


PROFITEROLE. 


heavenly profitability was cut off, the habit of pleasurable 
moving remained. a 

Profitable (pre‘fitib’l), ¢. (adv., 35.) Also 
4-6 prophit-, profet-, prouf(fit-, proffet-, 
profect-, etc,: see Prorit sé. ; also 5 providabille. 
(a. F. profitable ( prophitable, rath c., Littré) : see 
PROFIT and -ABLE. 

1. Yielding profit or advantage ; beneficial, useful, 
serviceable, fruitful, valnable. (Rarely of persons.) 
Formerly, also, useful as a remedy. 

exgas Spee. Gy Warw. 4 pat i wole speke. .is swipe pro- 
fitable. a1340 Hampote Psalter cvi. 38 Sympil men and 
profetabile, 1362 Lanai. P. P?. A.vn. 262 * Bi seint Poul!’ 
quod pers: * beos beop prophitable wordes !’ 1382 Wyeur 
2 Tint, iii. 16 Al scripture of God ynspyrid is profitable te 
teche, to arguwe, to reproue, for tolerne in riztwysnesse. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. 191 More Providabille ys 
to a man to govern bymself than othix mene. 1450 In 
Wars Eng. in France (1861) 1. 514 Marchanndisses. .as 
shat be thoughte most behovefnl and prouffnitable. 1528 
in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 5 To name and 
appoyot..suche one as your grace shalt thinke moste mete 
and profightable for the place, 1563 Mountcomeay in 
Archzologia XLVIL. 240 Pleasaunt howses, faire gardens, 
nnd goodlie meades, whithe theire proffectahle groundes, 
oat Lisander § Cal. 1. 9 Silence or flight were much pro- 
fitabler for you. 1658 Whole Duty Man ix. § 1 Sleep was 
intended to make us more profitable, not more idle. 1717 
Braxecev Tour Jtaly Wks. 1871 LV. 586, B, della Regna.. 
is profitable to the bladder, eases tenesmus and ague. 1875, 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 290 If we are ‘ood, then we are 
profitable; for all good things are a le. 

2. Vielding pecuniary prot; gainful, lucrative, 
remunerative. 

1758 R. Brown Compl, Farmer (1759) 79 Geese are pro- 
fitable in many ways. 1776 Apam Situ W. N.1. xi. (1869) 
1, 231 It becomes as profitable to copes the most fertile.. 
lands in raising food for them [cattle] as in raising corn, 
1825 MeCutcocn Pol. Econ. u. i. 117 This mighty channel 
for the profitable employment of millions upon millions of 
capital. 1845 — Za-ration 1, (1852) 111 One shipowner has 
a ship at sea, making a profitable voyage, while that of 
another is in port unemployed. 

+B. quasi-adv. Prolitably. Ods. rare. 

164 Wurttock Zootomia Pref. a iij b, That thou mayest 
be thine own Auditor, and write profitable for thine own 
perusall. ‘ A 

C. aéso?. as 38. A thing that is profitable. 

1681 R. L’Estaance Tully's Offiees 6 Of Two Profitables 
whether is the more Profitable? a 

Profitableness (pre‘fitib’lnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being profitable. 

1. Advantageousness, usefulness, value, beneficial 
quality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.V.v.(1495) & ivb/x Thecurtel 
lof the eye] that hyghte Tela arenea, and hyght soo for prou- 
ffytahlynes therof to be clere & brizte to the spirite. ¢ 1450 
tr. De fmitatione t.v.7 We owin in scriptures raper to seke 
profitabilnes ban highnes of langage. 158 Gotpine Calvin 
on Deut. xvi. 93 To the ende that the pro tableness of this 
doctrine ma fe the better knowen. 1651 Cromwere Let. 
24 Mar, in Carlyle, Yo approve my henrt and life to Him 
in more faithfulness and thankfulness, and to those I serve 
in more profitableness and diligence, 1824 Mas. Suea- 
wooo Waste Not 1. 12 The profitableness of holiness, not 
only in the world to come, but also in this life. | 

2. Remunerativeness, lucrativeness, gainfulness. 

1886 H. Duncncey in Manch. Exam, as ‘eb. 6/1, I am 
speaking only of the profitableness of labour men J 0 
Janney in A. E. Lee Hist. Coinnbus (Ohio) 11, 3x4 Equal 
in..profitableness of operation to that of any city of equal 
population in the Union. 


Profitably bene, adv, {[f. as prec. + 
-LY¥2,] Ina profitable manner. 
1. With advantage or benefit; advantageously, 


beneficlally. 

138a Wycuir Tobit vi. 5 These thingusforsothe ben profitabli 
necessarie to medicynes. 1498 7vevisa's Barth. De P. R. 
1, iL b jb/2 Angels haue this vertue of werkynge m yebtly 
swyftly and prouffitably wythout cessyng. 1538 ELyoT 
Dict, Viiliter, eee 1651 Hoaaes Leviath, Rev. 
& Conel. 395, 1 think it may be profitably printed, and more 

rofitably taught in the Universities, 1712 Appison Speet. 

0. 317 P48 Our Hours may ve often be more prolly 
laid out. 1899 Al/buit’s Syst. Med. VIET. 670 The flannel 
garments may profitably be lined with tbin washing silk. 

2. With pecuniary profit; lucratively. 

1839 Deca Becne Rep. Geol, Cornw,, etc. x 287 Locali- 
ties where the tin or copper can be profitably raised. 1883 
Gitmour Mongols xxx. 363 A customer with whom a 
Chinaman can trade profitably. 

Profiter (pre‘fitar). [£ Prorirv,+-ER1] One 
who profits, +a. One who advances or makes 
progress, an improver. Obs. 

1526 fee Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 73b, The feare of 

rofyters, that is, of them that profyteth in vertue and per. 
feccyon, /éid. 157 The pilgrymes..as yet..but begyn the 
journey of grace, or els be as yet but profyters in religyon. 

b. One who makes profit or gain by anything. 

1800 CoLqunoun Comm. Thames iv. 178 Seven Hundred 
may have been Profiters by the excessive Plunder. 1835 
Tait’: Mag. 11, 248 They were profiters, not inventors; 
eager! uidopting every improvement sai by strangers, 
1855 Cuamisr Jfy Travels Il. i 15 The affluent profiters 
by exchange, light or foreign coin, occupy the ground floor, 

+ Profitero’le. Ols. In6 prophitrole, 8 pro- 
fitrolle. [a. F. profterole (Littré), £. profit Prorit 
sb. +-erole, dim. suffix, In Cotgrave pourfiterolle 
‘a cake baked vnder hot imbers’, and projiterolle, 
the latter also explained (in /) as ‘tbe small 
vayles, as drinking money, points, pinnes, &e., 


PROFITFUL. 


otten by a valet or groome in his maisters seruice’. 
The etymological sense is thus ‘small gains’.] 
Some kind of cooked food: see etym. and quots. 

151s BAacLay ae iv, (1570) Civ b/a To toste white 
sheuers and to make prophitroles And after talking oft time 
to fill the bowles. 1727 Buapiey am. Dict. s.v. Carp, 
‘They likewise make a pottage of profitrolles with Carp 
flesh minced. 

Pro-fitful, @. nonce-wd, [See-rut.] Profitable. 

1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. nit 208 Order and disci- 
pline are not onely profitefull but also needfull. 

Profiting (pre'fitin), vd/. sd. (f Provir v. + 
-rya1.] The action of the verb Prorir: +improv- 
ing, advance ; benefiling, etc. 

1382 Wvycur 1 Tin. iv. 15 Thenk thou thes thingis, in 
these be thou, that thi profytyng be schewid [géoss or 
knowun], to alle men. o1450 tr. De inttatione \. xi. 12 fwe 
put be profitinge of religion allone in outwarde obseruaunces. 
1594 Cuaew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 1 Where..he 
should..have many examples and profitings of strangers. 
3608 Hienon Ws. Ded. 689 An argument of a mans effec- 
tuall profiting by other exercises of godlinesse. 1709 Strvre 
Ann. Ref, 1. xi. 139 The Bishops once a year to oversee the 


profiting of the eS. 
Profitless (pryfitlés), «@ [f. Prorit sd, + 


fee Void of profit; pnp potent; useless. 

1899 Suaks. Afuch Ado v. i. 4, 1 pray thee cease thy coun- 
saile, Which falls into mine eares as profitlesse, As water in 
a sive, 1643 Hanmonp Sern. Yokn xviii. 40 Wks. 1683 
TY, 513 An empty, profitless, temptationless sin, 180g 
Mackin Gif Blas xin vi. P 3 the was of an intractable and 
tere age. 1885 Mauch. Exani. 1a Mar. 5/6 After four 

ours of utterly profitless talk n division was taken. 

Hence Profitlessly adv., Pro‘fitlessness. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 281 Our presumption .. must 
return in profitlessness and fatigue. 1857 H. Mircer Jest. 
Rocks i. 16 Human thought is not profitlessly revolving 
in an idle circle, hut progressing Codwacds: 1879 G. 
Meeepiru Leoist II. viii. 155 Dissection and inspection 
will be alike profitlessly practised. 

+ Prorfitly, «. Obs. rare". [f. Prorir 58. + 
-LY1,J  Protitable. 

1470-85 Matony Arthur xvi. vi. 733, I calle hym now 
one of the beste knyghtes..and the ideal peolytalyeet man, 

+ Pro-fity. Os. In § profitee, 6 profittye. 
[f. Prorit sd. +-¥ (if the examples are not erroneous 
ff. profites, pl. of Prorir).] = Prorrr sd, 

1438 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 418/2 In snynge for the gode 
and profitees of oure seide Soveraign Lord. 1493 Cal. Anc. 
Rec, Dublin (1889) 1. 378 Fees and wages and other pro- 
fitees to the said offices perteynyng. 1584 in Poulson 
Beverlac (1829) 330 All the rents, revenewes, yssues, pro- 
ayes belonginge to the collegiate cburche. 

rofla'ted, pf/.a. nonce-wd. [f. L. proflat-us, 

pa. pple. of prdfdre to blow forth, puff out (f. Ard, 
Pro-1+ fiére to blow)+-zD1.]  Puffed ont by 
blowing. 

1817 Corenincs Biog. Lit. xxiii. (1882) 287 Preparing the 
audience for the most surprising series of wry faces, pro- 
flated mouths, and lunatic gestures that were ever ‘launched’ 
on on audience to ‘sear the sense ‘. 

Profligacy (pre‘fligisi). [f. next : see -acy 3.] 
The quality, state, or condition of being profligate. 

1, Self-abandoument to dissipation; reckless 
licentiousness or debauchery; shameless vice. 

1738 Bouncasoxe Patriot hone (1749) 181 Hitherto it 
has been thonght the highest pitch of profligacy to own, 
instead of concealing crimes, and to take pride in them, 
instead of being ashamed of them. 1767 Cowrea Let. to 
¥. Milf 16 June, [Vhe election] occasions the most detest. 
able scene of profligacy and riot that can be imagined, 
x8r5 J. Scott Vis. Paris nil. (ed. 2) 203 The decorum of 
behaviour which profligacy eee in the public places 
of Paris. 1873 Symonos Grk. Poets viii. 253 In.. the 
Dnitaleis, Aristophanes attacked the profligacy and im- 
modesty of the rising generation, 

2. Reckless prodigality or extravagance; waste- 
falness ; hence, immoderate profusion or abundance. 

1860 Enenson Cond. Life, Wealth (1861) 69 Profligacy 
consists not in spending an. of time or chests of money, 
but in spending them off the line of your career. 1886 P, 
S. Rosinson Valley Teetotun: Trees rar ‘The prodigious 
fuxuriance and profligacy of the botany of the tropics. 
1900 “din, Rev, July 18a This profusion or profligacy of 
pictures, d 

Profligate (pre‘fliget), @. and sd. [ad. L. 
prifiigat-us overthrown, ruined; wretched, vile, 
dissointe, abandoned, pa. pple. of priflig-dre to 
dash to the ground, cast down, overthrow, over- 
whelm, ruin, dispatch, f. 7d, Pro-1 1 b + lig-dre 
for fligére to strike down, dash.] A. adj. 

IT. +1. (Const. as ne pple.) Overthrown, over- 
whelmed, routed. (Cf. next, 1.) Ods. 

1935 Lecu & Rice Let, to Cronewett in St: Eccl, 
Dfens, (1721) 1. App. Ivii, 145 The Canon faws., with their 
Author, are profligate out of this realm. a@xgq8 Hate 
Chron., Hen. VI, 168 By whiehe onely pollicie, the kynges 
armie was profligate and dispersed, 1573 Keg. Pe 
Coxncil Scot. 11. 214 The conspiratouris..wer profligat and 
disapointit. 1643 Panne Sov. Power Partt. 1. 45. 1663 
Butter //xd.t. ii. 728 The foe is profligate and run. 

IL. 2. Abandoned to vice or vicious indalgence; 
recklessly licentious or debanched; dissolute ; 
extremely or shamelessly viclons. 

3647 Wann Simp, Cod/er 39 When States are so reformed 
that they conforme such as are profligate into good civility 
civill men, into religious morality. 1750 Jounson Reaibler 
No. 77 P so Profligate in their lives, and licentious in their 
compositions, 178% Paresttev Corruft. Chr. 1. 1.75 Paul, 
bishop oi Par said to have been of a profligate life. 

OL. “ 
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3817 Jas. Mit Brit. India 11. v. ix. 700 To corrupt the 
House of Commons into a profligate subservience to the 
views of the minister. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng, vi. (1. 
68 Sir Charles Sedley, one of the most brilliant and 
profligate wits of the Restoration, 

b. Recklessly prodigal, extravagant, or profuse. 

1779 Syiph (1. 129 Should I barter my soul to save one 
so profligate of his? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 313 The 
utterly bad is in general profligate, and therefore poor, 

B. sé. A profligate or dissipated person. 

1709 Swirt Adv. Relig, Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 99 Like a sort of 
compounding between virtue and vice, as if a woman were 
allowed to be vicious, provided she be not a profligate. 1796 
HH. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) UL. 394 Every 
profligate in the Country..they take care to wheedle over 
to strengthen their party. 1874 Garen Short fist. vii. $7. 
420 The wretched profligate found himself again plunged 
into excesses. 

Profligate (pryflige't), v. Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 fa. pple. profligat(e. [f. L. profigit-, 
ppl. stem of profigtre: see prec.) 

trans. To overcome in battle or conflict, to 
overthrow, rout; to put to flight, chase away, 
dispel, disperse: a. persons (/s/, and fig.). 

ar Hawt Chyon., Hen. V1 165, 1..which hath sub- 
uerted somany townes,and profligate and discom fited samany 
of them in open battayle. /did., Hen, Vil 14h, Hys armye 
should.. profligate and expell all the intrudors and inuadours, 
3646 H. Lawnencr Comm. Angelis 117 If you. stay not till 
the victory be gotten, till your enemy teen ated and 
ahased, 1692 tr. Méition's Def. Pop. viii. M.'s \ 1851 
VII, 193 You have not a profligated the Pope quite. 

b. things (usually abstract, as evil, disease, 
error, etc.). 

1542 Becon Christmas Banquet Bvj, With how feruent 
herte should we profligate and chase awaye synne. 16: 
Donne Servos, (ed. Alford) V. 274 When Christ is disseis 
and dispossessed, his Truth profligated and thrown out of a 
nation that professed it before. 3637 Brian Prsse-Proph. 
(1679) 134 To profligate your disease, and to reduce you to 
your former health, 1 Satuon Bate’s Dispens. 1. (1713) 
462/2 It so profligates the Humours which cause them, that 
it soon takes away those Diseases hy the Roots. 1694 
Morteux Rabelais v. (1737) 233 Profligating all Barbarity, 
1845 ae St. Augustine xix. 195 A dignity..which (to use 
a forcible Latin word) ‘ profligates’ calumny,—not merely 
wards it off, hut routs, and explodes, and shames it. 

ec. To overthrow, ruin, destroy; in quot. 41661, 
to waste by reckless expenditare. 

1 43 Characters Richelieu 134 Peace by Sea ond Land 
profiligated, a@ 1661 Fuicer Worthics, Warwick, (1662) 1, 
122 From his Profligating of the Jands of bis Bishoprick. 

d. To fiaish up, dispatch. rare. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XX1. 333 Dedicated to the glory of the 
exercitus maxinius that profligated the German war in 
three months. 4 

+ 2. ref. To abandon oneself to dissolute courses; 
to become profligate. Obs, rare—°. 

1705 Pitttirs, To Profligate one's sedf, to give himself up 
to all manner of Vice, Lewdness and Debauchery. 

ti Profligated, pl. a, Obs. [In sense tr, f, 
prec. +-ED!; in sense 2, f. L. prdfligat-us pa. pple. 
+-ED1: cf, PROPLIGATE a. 2. 

1. Overthrown, vanquished ; wasted, squandered ; 
dispersed, dissipated. 

1599 Nase Lenten Stuff Wks, (Grosart) V, 22: Of that 
pe igated tabour, yet my breast pants and labours. @ 161 

‘orneray A theo. & x. § 2 (1622) 67 To haue beene, in all 
mens eyes, so abject and profligated, as to be able to get no 
moe defenders. 1660 Stinuincer, Power Excomiiun. § 23 
1664) 25 The other infirm and profligated argument. 1694 

ALMon Bate's Dispens, (1713) 38/1 It draws forth the innate 
and profligated Heat, and restores the Warmth of the Part, 

2, Abandoned, vicious; = PROFLIOATE a, 2. 

1652 Gaute Mfagastrom. 358 Dardanus, a most profligated 
magician, was so sordidly addicted to covetousness, that 
etc]. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. ve § 74 | most wretchless 
profligated state of sin. 1726 M. Davies Athen. Brit. V1. 
271 Those profligated Arians, sorry Macedonians, miserable 
Nestorians and wretched Eutychians. 

Pro‘fligately, cv. [f. Proriroate a. + -LY 2] 
In a profligate manner or degree; with reckless 
indulgence or open wickedness ; dissolutely ; with 
reckless prodigality, profusely, wastefully. 

1 F. Bracce Dire. Parables xi. 374 An utter want of 
that Divine grace, which they so profligately wasted while 
they bad it. 1741 Mippteton Cicero 1. ii. 173, He was lazy, 
luxurions, and profligately wicked. 1791 Boswett FoAnson 
a7 Mar. an. 1775 rote, It 1s related, that he who devised the 
oath of abjuration, profligately boasted, that he had framed 
a test which should ‘ damn one halfof the nation, and starve 
the other’, 1838 Dickens Vick. Nick. xvi, Mr. Gregsbu 
. .tooked like a man who had been most profligstely liberal, 
but is determined not to repent of it. 1868 F. W. Newman 
in Morn. Star 3 June, The hard-earned wealth of our middle 
elasses, and the honour of our pation, would be profligately 

wandered. 

ro‘fligateness. Now rare. 
-NESS,] The quality or character of 
gate; i 

1668 Witxixs Acal Char. 195 Searedness, Profligatencss. 
1736 Butter Anal, tr. Conclus, 291 Others, who are not 
argeatle with all this Profligateness, 1786 A. Gia Sacr. 
Contempt. 1. v. iv. 65 The singular profligateness of our time, 
1817 J. Gucneisy /atei!. Patrinony 4 Extravagance of 
mind, snd profligateness of the means of improvement. 


Profligation (prpfligé-fon). Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. late L. profligation-em rain, destruction, 
n. of action f. profigdre: see PROFLIGATE a.]} 
The action of ‘ profligating’, overthrowing, routing; 


f. as prec. + 
ing profli- 


. discomfiture, overthrow, rout; ruin, destruction, _ 


PROFOUND. 


rg16 SA Papers fen, VIII, 1.185 In the distressing of 
thE:mperours army by see, and profligacion of the Lance- 
knightes. 2608 Br, nd Kine Serm. d dou. 21 To the utter 
.-¢ntermination of Christ and his Gospell out of the king. 
dome, profligation of iustice and religion. 1657 Towtinson 
Renon'e Dis. 150 Convenient for the profligation of diseases. 
1815 O. Rev. xin. 351 A stern profligation of the opinions 
of many eminent. .writers. 

Pro‘fligator. Now rare or Obs. [Agent-n. 
in L. form from PROFLIGATE v.: see -oB.] One 
who or that which ¢ profligates’; an overthrower. 

1 Satmon Sate’s Dispens. (1713) 305/1 That stiptick 
Medicaments are the chief Profligators of those Diseases. 

+ Profli-ge,v. Ols. rare", [ad. L. proflig-are 
to overthrow.] ¢vans. = PROFLIGATE v, La. 

cxsso tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. [ist, (Camden) 1. 207 The 
brute wente in eche coste that Aluredns was profliged of 


the Danes. 
+ Profluate, v. Obs. rare—"'. frre. f. L. pré- 
'o flow forth. 


Siu-tre (see pace eer). intr, 

1687 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 215 That the blood may 
easily profiuate. Fe 

Profluence (prée‘fluéns). Nowrare. [ad.L. 
profluentia a ‘lowing forth, f. préfiu-cre to flow 
forth: see PROFLUENT and -ENCE.] 

ti. A flowing forth or onward ; carrent, stream, 
flow. Obs, 

1633 P. Frerenen Purple dsl. vv. xvi, A wheyish moat) In 
whose soft waves, and cireling profluence, This Citic, like an 
Isle, might safely float. 1686 hier Staffordsh. 49 This well 
will grow dry, after a constant profluence perhaps of eight 
or ten years. 1693 Sin T. P. Brounr Wat. +7 ist. 253 As 
long as there is a profluence of Water through them, there 
is no Danger of their Entertaining such Damps. 

b. fig. The onward flow or course (of events, 
etc.). rare. 

@ 1639 Wotton Paral. in Relig. (1651) 6 10 the profiuence 
or proceedings of their fortunes. 1903 Myers Hum. Perton- 
ality Il, 289 We see it gua the cosmic march and pro- 
fluence into a manner of children’s play. 

+2. fé. a. Ready flow of words, fluency. b. 
Abundance, profusion. Ods. rare. 

1568 Sxevne The Pest (1860) 16 Nature... disagysit be 
sophisticall profluence of wordis. a 1619 Fotneany Atfheors, 
ub § 8 (1622) 193 Africanus, had his granitie;..Galha, his 
austeritie; Carbo, his profluence. 1623 Cockeram, /ro- 
Siuente, abundance. 1658 Puiurs, Profience, a flowing 
plentifully, ahundance. 

+Pro‘fluency. Ods. rare~'. [f. as prec.: 
see -ENcY,] Fluency (of speech); = prec. 2a. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 172 A Profluency of Speech, 
venting itself on all occasions, 

Profluent (prow fluént),a. [ad. L. profluent-em, 
pr. pple. of priflu-dre to flow forth, f. rd, Pro-! 1a 
+ fiu-tre lo flow; cf. effuent.] Flowing forth 
or onward; flowing in a full stream; in first two 
quots., proceeding or mpening out of the main body. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. xu. 56 est is holde The croppe to 
kytte, and save on every side The bowes profluent for fruyte 
to ahyde. 1578 Banistea //ist. Man t 32 For the sub- 
duetion of.. hraunches of Sinewes, profinent from the spinall 
marey, through the boles in Os sacrnm. 1667 Mitton ?. £. 
xu. 442 Them who shalt beleeve Baptizing in the profluent 
streame, 1686 Pror Staffordsh. 42 ‘Vhe great and pro- 
fluent river of Trent. 1717 J. Kein Anim. Occon, (0738) 77 
The Power of the Bindder cannot be estimated hy the 
Motion of the Profiuent Urine. 1881 J. Tnoxson in Fortn. 
Rev. July (1882) 37 My profluent waters perish not from life. 


. fig 

1848 J. Sreatino in Fraser's Mag. XXXVIIL 308 In 
mild seqnence forms of profluent grace Move, tned to 
pipes attuning every face. 1866 Symonps in Lufé (1895) I. 
vil. 359 Elizbethanism ..is profluent, profuse of emotion. 
1905 fi Jackson in Expositer July 63 A babbling profluent 
way of talking. 

+ Profluous, ¢. Obs. rave—', [f. L. prdfiu-us 
flowing forth + -oUs.) = prec. 

1 Stuaara Anat, Abus, 1. (1879) 105 note, As some be 
ouer paces and profiuous herein, so other some are spare 
enou 
+ Profiu-vious, a. Obs. rare. [f. next, or L. 
profinvi-us adj., flowing forth + -ovs.] Of the 
nature of, or cansing, a profluvium or flux; in 
quot. 1616 fig. 

1574 Nawton fHealth Mag. 43 Minte..bath a specialf.. 
efficacie against the profluvious issue of the seede, called 
Gonorrhea. 1616 J. Deacon Tobacco Tortured Titte-p., 
The Inward taking of Tobacco fumes, is .. too too pro- 
flunious for many of their purses. 

{'Profluvium (profl#vidm). Pl. -ia. [L. 
profiuvium a Mowing forth, flux, f. prdflu-cre : 
see PROFLUENT, With variant proflsvion cf. L. 
comb. form -/evio, -dnem (colluvio, diluvio) beside 
-luvinm.] A flowing fotth; a copious How or 
discharge, a flux. (Chiefly Path.) 4 

1603 Fionio Montaigne im. xiii. G63) 615 An easie pro- 
fluvion or aboundant running ofgravell. 1670 PAi/. Trans, 
V. 2075 The bloud..swels and opens the vessels, and breaks 
out into a Profluvium. 1835 Syo, Switu in Mem,, etc. 
(1855) 11. 361, I meft away in nasal and !achrymal profluvia. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Mad. xxiv. 299 The second 
or inflammatory stage witb its well-known profluvium, 
Ras 1864 E. Sancent. Pecudiar IL, 108 Decorated around 

e bust with a profluvium of black 5 

Profor, -forre, obs. forms of PROFFER. 
Proforce, profos, illiterate Sc. ff. PRovosr. 
| Pro forma: see Pro A. 4. 

Profound (profan'nd), a. (55.) Also B. 5-7 
profund-e. [a. OF. profiund, profond a i 75 in 


PROFOUND. 


Godef, Compl., parfund ith ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. profund-us deep, high, vast, obscure, pro- 
found (also profundum sb.), f. pd, PRo-1 +f: undus 
bottom. The ow of Eng. is asin abound, fourd vb., 
round. The B-form profund was chiefly a con- 
formation to L., but partly a Sc. phonetic variant. 

In Latin profundus, the physical sense was the cael 
the intellectual and moral sense being transf., but in Eng. 
the liternl sense was already expressed by aecf, so. that 
profound with its family was first used in a transferred 
sense, and only later in the fiteral sense, either in transl. 
French or Latin, or as a more sonorous and impressive word 
than deef. But it is convenient here to follow the original 
sense-development.} , " , 

J. Deep (as a physical or material quality). 4. 
Having great or considerable downward (or in- 
ward) measurement ; of great depth. 

¢1407 [implied in Prorounoiy 1}. ¢1530 Lp, Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. wii. (1814) 135 An hydeous ryuer, depe & 
perfound. 1ggo J. Coxe Lng. 5 Fr, Heralds § 155 (1877) 
1o2 A kyng that wolde be lorde of the sea, must have.. 
great ani ee waters and havyns to kepe his anges 
fh. xGxr Snaks. Wint. 7.1. iv. sor Not..for all the Sun 
sees, or The close earth wombes, or the profound sea hides 
In vaknowne fadomes. 1615 G. Sanovs Taz. 23 Gainst 
Joue once making head, he... flung me from the profound 
skie, 1629 Mitton /fymn Nativity xxiv, Naught but pro- 
foundest Yell can be his shroud. 1715-20 Pops [/ad vi. 
409 Ample gates..For passing chariots ; and a trench pro- 
found. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxv, Surrounded by strong 
bulwarks and profound moats. 1860 Tynoau Glac. i vil. 
55 A series of profound crevasses, 

B. ¢ 1475 Partenay 1180 The diches profunde large brede 
gan purchas, 5 

b. Situated or extending far beneath the surface » 
deep-seated, deep-reaching. 

1430 Lype. Afin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 253 Of my m ynde 
the myd pova moost pee isog Hawes Past. 
Pleas. xix. (Percy Soc.) 88 O profounde cause of all my 
sekenesse. 1603 Suaxs. Afcas. for M. 1 ii, 59 Which of 
your hips has the most profound Ciatica? 1612 Woonatn 
nets ‘ate Wks. (1653) 90 Wounds made,.hy..2 throst 
profound or superficial. 1837 Donctison Afed. Lex. sv. 
Profundus, Certain muscles are distinguished hy the names 
profound or deep-seated, andsuperficial, 1884 Pall MatiG, 
13 Sept. HA 1 The agency of heated water at profound depths, 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Ofed. VI. 591 Senile gangrene is 
generally more profound [than symmetrical gangrene]. 

B. 1707 Fuoven Physic. Pulse-Watch 388 The profund 
aoe the Lungs indicates Hamorrhagies, and Heat and 

eath. 

¢. Originating in, or coming from, a depth; 
deeply drawn, deep-fctched (as a sigh); carried far 
down or very low (as a bow or inclination of the 
body). 

Passo Knt. of Curtesy 184 No comforte..coude he take, 
Nor absteine him fro perfounde syghinge. 1602 Suaks. 
fiam, 1. i. 94 He rais’d a sigh, so pittious and profound. 
1603 Drayton Odes v. 31 Let not a Man drinke, bat in 
Draughts profound. 1732 Leotaro Sethos I. 1x. 340 The 
three ambassadors .. made a profound reverence, 1799 
Harrier Lee Canterbury T.1. 199 ‘ Why?" said Dorsain.. 
with a profound sigh. 1877 }, D. Cuamaers Div. Worship 
306 A profound inclination of the body. 

2. a. Of a person: Characterized by intellectual 
depth; that penetrates or has penetrated deeply 
into a subject of knowledge, study, or thought; 
having great insight into or knowledge of some- 
thing ; very learned. In quot. 1611 (app.) Deep or 
subtlein contrivance, crafty, cunning (cf. DEEPa. 17). 

(The earliest sense in English. 

e1305 Edmund Conf. 221 in E. #.P. (1862) 77 Of art he 
radde six 3er..& sipbe for beo more polene. to arsmetrike 
he drou3. | 1481 Caxton Neynard (Arb.) 89 A connyng man 
and a profounde clerk in many scieacis, 1570 Dee Afath, 
Pref. 2 The constant profound Philosopher. 1600 Suaks. 
A. ¥.L.Vv. ii. 67 A Magitian, most profound in his Art. 
1611 Biste Hosea v, 2 The revolters are profound to make 
slaughter. @1661 Funcrn Worthies (1662) 1. 121 Their 
Ahbot..was pious, painfull, and a profound Schollar. 1734 
Bernecey Aualyst § 3 Those who in this age pass for pro- 
found geometers. 1844 Disrazti Coningsby 11. i, The 
Breatest captain and the profoundest statesman of the age. 
1869 Freeman Worm. Cong. U1. xii. 110 ‘The profoundest 
of es and divines, 

b. | ersonal attributes, actions, or works: 
Showing depth of insight or knowledge; entering 
deeply into a subject ; marked by great learnin, 

; y gr Be 
€1412 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 363 Pe suffissant clergye, 

Endowyd of profound intelligence. 1497-8 Petit. Part?, 
Drogheda (Patent Roti 13 Hen. VEE, m. 27) They nedar 
canne ne dare cast dart or spear be cause they have not 
the profounde wey and feate of it. x32 Faitn Jfirror 
Wks, (1829) 263 If a man praise rw very fool, and think 
his wit good and profound, then_is that person, indeed 
more fool than the other, 1596 Suaxs, Merch. Ve 1.4. 92 
To be drest in an opinion Of wisedome, grauity, profound 
conceit, 1664 Powen Ex. Philos. Pref. ciljb, Their 
profoundest Speculations. @1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 
222 ned Nonsense has a deeper Sound, Than easy 
Sense, and goes for more profound. 1783 Bram Xhei. 
xxxiV, (1824) II. 444 Some of the profoundest things which 
have been written. 1834 Mrs, SomEnvitte Connex. Phys. 
Sc. xxi, (1849) 205 A most promund mathematical inquiry. 
1855 Brewster Newton II. xvii. 155 His profound and 
beautiful letters on the existence of the Deity. 

B. 1451 CarGrave Life St. Gilbert (ET. S.) 88 He 
comitted al bis disposicion to be profund councell of our 
lord, 1691 Woop Az, Oxon. II. 579 He was admired hy 
great Scholars. .for his profund divinity. 

3. Ofnon-material things figured as having depth. 

a, Of a subject of thought: Deep in meaning ; 


demanding deep study or research; abstruse, re- 
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condite; sometimes connoting Difficult to ‘ fathom : 
or understand; having a meaning that does not lie 


on the surface. - : 

exgo7 Lype. Reson & Sens. 4856 Neuer yet was rad noo 
-songe..so worthy of renoun, To spekyn of philosophie, Nor 
of profounde poetric. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, 159/1 
No man is there so connyng, hut he may finde in them 
thinges..farre to profounde to perce vnto. 1583 GoLnine 
Calvin on Deut, xix. 114 A higher and profounder doctrine. 
1698 Faver Ace, £. india § P. 65 It contains profound 
meanings. 1849 H. B. Surtn aith & Phitos. (1850) 23 
Christianity ..is simple as is light to the eye of the child, it 
is profound ns is light to the eye of the sage. 

B. 1596 DaLayMpLe tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot. t. 88 That wt 
the gretter facilitie we may prepare the way sum things to 
reherse mair profunde. 

b. Of a condition, state, or quality: Having 
depth or intensity ; intense, thorough, extreme, very 
great; in which one may be intensely immersed 
or engaged; unbroken or undisturbed (as Arofound 
silence, sleep, rest, peace); deeply-rooted, deep- 
seated ; deeply-buried, hence, concealed or involy- 
ing concealment (as a profound secret, ete): 

1599 Suaks. Jfuch Ado v. 1. 198 Prin, He is in earnest. 
Clau, Yn most profound earnest. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 577 Being of a lewd disposition and profound 
perfidiousnesse. @1659 Osnorn Odserv. Turks W s. (1673) 
273 The fear of lapsing into grosser idolatry, or profounder 
Atheism. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 113 P 2 Here followed 
a profound Silence. 1757 Burke Abridgem. Eng. Hist ui. 
ix, In the profoundest ce. ok - Honter tr. St.- 
Prerre’s Stud. Nat, (1799) 1 aR ‘he sublime impression 
which they produce becomes still more profound, when they 
recal to us some sentiment of virtue, 1805 Netson Lct. 
11 May (in Sotheby's Catal, 6-9 Dec. (1905) 131), My depar- 
ture for the West Indies..you will keep a profound secret. 
1833 L. Ritcuse Wand, by Loire 35 Wearied travellers 
buried in profound sleep, 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonnevitte 
Il, 264 The chief, and all present, listened with profound 
attention. 1841 Mvers Cath, Th. 10. § 7. 22 Language is 
most imperfect when feeling is most profound. a1853 
Rozertson Lect. § Addr. ii. a In profoundest igno- 
tance of the opinions. 1871 Saas Player. Eur. 
(1894) iv. 242 Profound melancholy seemed to haunt the 
hotlows of the mountain ridges. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Afed, 
VIL. 458 Profound unconsciousness, Mod. It isa subject 
in which I take a profound interest. 

G. Said of reverence, respect, submission, or the 
like: often having some reference to the notion of 
bowing low, lowly reverence (ef. 1 ¢). 

1526 Pilger, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 167 b, The holy fathers 
& sayntes. .had this profounde mekenes. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 
ub ili, 113, I do love My Countries good, with a respect 
more tender, More Fels, and profound, then mine owne life. 
1688 Answ. Talon's Plea 5 Their extraordinary respect, 
and profoundest suhmission. 1741 in Swift's Lett. (1766) 
II. 305 With the profoundest, regard and esteem, Sir, your 
most humble and most obedient servant. 1737 Pore //or, 
Epist, u. ii, 154 They treat themselves with most profound 
respect, 1836 J. Giaeat Chr. Atonen. iv. (1852) 92 A 
knowledge to whictrthe reflecting mind pays the profoundest 
homage. 1863 Gro. Exior Xomola xxvi, The air i 
found deference. 1878 Stewart & Tart Unseen Univ. 
Introd. ra The most profound reverence, 

B. sé. 

1. That which is profound or eminently deep, or 
the deepest part of something; a vast depth ; an 
abyss, dit, and fig. chiefly oetica?. 

1640 G,. Sanovs Christ's Passion 1. 242 To raise it from 
that dark Profound. 1735 Somervitte Chase mt. 287 The 
unwieldly Beast. drops into the dark Profound. 1742 
Youxe N#. Th. 1. 593 Eternity, too short to speak th’ 
pais Or fathom thy profound of loveto man! 1813 T. 

ussv Lucretins II. v. Comm. p. xxiv, [Galileo] who.. 
taught future philosophers..to penetrate farther into the 
hive profound. 1839 Baitev Festus iil, (1852) 30 Probe the 
profound of thine own nature, man | 


b. spec. The depth of the sea or other deep 


1631 G. Sanovs Ovid's Met. x1. (1626) 234 On that profound 
Poore I was wrackt ; yet thou with-out ine drownd. 1735 
Pore Odyss. vit, 34 Expert to try The vast profound, and 
bid the vessel fly. 1807 J. Bantow Columb. 1. 202 Nor 
billowy surge disturhs the vast profound. 

2. Intellectnal depth or profundity. vare—'. 

1778 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Zp, to Reviewers ix, 1 never 
question’d your profound of head. 

+ Profound, v. Oés. [a, obs. F. profonder 
(14th ¢., Oresme) ‘to sound, search, pierce, or 
goe deepe into ; to dine, or sinke ynto the bottom 
of; to presse downe, or put into the deepe’ (Cotgr.) 
(in med.L. profundire), f. profond PROFOUND a.) 

1. trans. To immerse or plunge deeply ; pa. pple. 
deep-seated. 

Targa Lyoc. Two Merchants 312 Whan..Deeply pro- 
foundid is heete natural In thilke humydite i-callyd radical. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 55 Vice and the Devil 

ut 8 Fallacy upon our Reasons, and, provoking us-100 

tily to ren from it, entangle and profound ns deeper in it. 

2. To go deeply into; to ‘sound’, ‘ fathom ’. 
1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Med. 1.§13 There is no danger 
oi aon sed m — no sanctum cy ab in 

» 1646 — Psi 1p We 1X» (1686) 
"s Ocean of that Doctrine. i 0097 Toro 
. tnir. To penetrate deeply, ‘ dive’ (tzfo, etc.). 

1643 Str T. Browne Redizg. Tne. 1. § 14 is Mar 
farther, and to contemplate a reason why His Providence 
hath so disposed and ordered their motions. 1661 GLanviLL 
Van. Dogm,227 Let the most confirm'd Dogmatist profound 


for into his indeared opinions, aud. .'twi 
oe eee p » aud.,.'twill be an effectual 


water; the deep sea, ‘the deep’, gvetical. . 


PROFUND, 


Profou'ndly, adv. [f. Prorounn a. +-1x%,] 
In a profound manner or degree; deeply. 

1, To or at a great depth or distance from the 
surface. Also jig. 

G 1497 Lyps, Reson & Sens. 9603 Whan I had the lettres 
rad, Which in the stonys.. Wer profoundely and depe 
y-grave. c14go tr. De fuitatione Ww. xlvii. 118 more 
profoundly pat a man gop dovn into himself and waxip vile 
to himself, be hyer he stiep up to god. 1840 Browninc 
Sordello vi. 360 My soul o'ertops Each height,—than every 
depth profoundlier drops. 1857 Dunciison Med, Lex., Pro 
Jundus,..a Dame given to..parts, which are seated pro- 
foundly as regards others. 1891 R. Exwis Catudéus XV. 11 
Where. .descends most profoundly the bottom. 

b. So as to come from or sink to a great depth ; 
with a deep breath (as in sighing) or inclination 
(as in bowing). Sometimes with mixture of sense 3. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, x1. xix, She wayled & sighed 
perfoundly. 1606 Suaks, 77. & Cr. 1. ii, 83 Why sigh you 
so profoundly?..tell me sweet Vnckle, what's the matter? 
1700 Davoen Cinyras & Alyrrha 184 The virgin started at 
her father’s name, And sigh’d profoundly. @1811 BLAKE 
Poet. Wks. (1905) a3t Then,..bowing profoundly, he said: 
‘A great wig’. ae 

2,. With intellectual depth; with great insight 
or penetration into a subject ; very lJearnedly. 

With éearned, wise, etc., this nearly coincides with sense 3. 

¢1400 Mauxoev. (Roxb.) xvi 73 He preched mare pro- 
foundely of Haly Writte pan oper didd. 1561 Godly ?. 

Hester (1873) 15 In learninge and fitterature, profoundely 
seene, 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 2 This is profoundly wise. 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No, 157 #7 A Person. . rofoundly lesrned 
in Horse-flesh. 1879 Cassed/s Techn. Edue. 1V.63/a Those 
who have not studied very profoundly. 

8. Intensely, extremely, thoroughly, very greatly ; 
to a depth of gnality, state, or degree. 

1soz ATKYNSON tr. De fntitatione in. xv. 210 Howe pro- 
foundely ought I to submytte me to th hydde & se 
iugementis. 1526 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 167b, Yf 
the herte be profoundly meke. pha L’Esrrance Chas, f 

ft 


(1655) tos He..wanted mone e sinews of war, his 
Exc ee being ee rae ry. 1919 De For Crusoe 
(1840) TI. ix. 209 They found all..as profoundly secure as 


sleep..could make them. 1849 MacauLav Hist. Eng. vii. 
II. 175 Profoundly ignorant of the English constitution. 
1871 Tynan Frag, Sci. (1879) U1. xi. 247 A poet and 
rofoundly religious man. 1872 Yeats Growth Conite. 32 

The.. limits were kept profoundly secret, 

Profou'ndness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being wralound j profundity. 

‘As to chronological order of senses, see PROFOUND a. 

1. Depth, deepness (in physical sense): = Pro- 
FUNDITY 1, 1b, (In qnot. 1642 with play on 


sense 2.) eS 

1642 Funter Holy § Prof. St. v. xiv. qx The Butler 
makes him free..of his own fathers cellar, and guesseth the 
profoundnesse of his young masters. capacity by the depth 
of the whole-ones he fetcheth off. 1693 Jrquhart's 
Rabelais un xlix. 396 The Herh..never fixeth it self into 
the ground above the profoundness almost ofaCuhit. 1851 
Hawrtnonne Ho. Sev. Gables xi, To take a deep, deep 
pives into the ocean of human life, and to sink down and 

covered by its profoundness. 

2. Depth of learning, thought, meaning, ete: 
= PROFUNDITY 2. 

1535 Lo. Benners Froiss. V1. coxxviil [coxxiv.] 914 They 
that wyll seke out the profoundnesse of the mater, maye 
well knowe fro whence ye came. 1575. Recorde's Gr. 
Artes Pref. Aiij, The ignorant sorte..do litle esteeme the 
profoundnesse of mannes spirit, andofreason. 1629 Burton 
Babel no Bethel 39 Shew vs your profoundnesse..in your 
reading of Bellarmine. FP aet Collect. 10 Sept. 
(O. II. S.) 1. 254 A shew of arning passes with them for 
profoundness. 1874 Gruen Short Hist. vi.§ 4.299 In origi- 
nality and profoundness of thought he [Erasmus] was .. 
inferior to More. 

b. Craft, deep or subtle contrivance. 

1605 Bacon Ado. Learn. 1 viii.§ 3 This is what the author 
of the Revelation calleth the depth or ip of 
Satan [Rev. ii. a4}. 1830 Hazutt Party ypirit Wks. 1904 
X11. 402 Party spirit is one of the profoundnesses of Satan, 

3. Intensity, extreme degree: = PROFUNDITY 3. ° 

1612 R. SHELDON Serm, St. Martin's 30 What a depth of 
humilitie, what a profoundness of meekenesse. fod. The 
profoundness of his ignorance was astonishing. 

fre, obs. form of PROFFER.: 

Profugate (pro‘fizgelt), v. rare), [f. L, pro 
forth (PRo- 1) + fugare to put to flight: see -ATE3,] 
trans. To drive or chase away. So Pro‘fugate 
(-ét) & i, a. rare fet. L. peas fugitive: see 
-aTE 2], driven or chased away, fugitive. d 

1603 Harsnet Pop. fapost. 107 When they presented him 
with Frankincense, as little deeming of pall a Meth deuil in 
theyr way, or profegating a devil from the ly of our 
blessed Sauiour. 1866 J.B. Rose tr. Ovid's Act. 28 And 
drive her profugate the world around, /did. 67. Lbid, 386 
He profugate, launched forth upon the main. 


Profulgent (profeldgént), a. rare. [f. Pro-1 
+L. fitlgznt-em Futorst.) Shining forth, effulgent, 
radiant. 

9a1500 Nine Ladies Worthie in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 

2h, Profulgent in preciousnes, O Sinope the queen. 1830 
fexnyson Conf, Sensitive Mind 145 An image with pro- 
fulgent brows. 

+ Profand, v. Obs. rare. 
fund-tre to pour forth trans. 
to spend profusely, to lavish. J 

1ga7 St. Papers Hen. Vit, 1. 251 For the exchewing of 
grete expences, whiche shuid be profunded and consumed 
ih the interview. 1657 Tomuinson Renow’s Disp. 264 The 
juice is profunded upon wallnut tree feaves. 


ad. L, pro-, prd- 
To pour forth; jig 


PROFUNDA. 


Profund, -o, obs. forms of Prorounn. 

| Profunda (profonda). Auat, [L. fem. of pro- 
fundus deep, PRorounn (sc. vera or artévia).] A 
distinguishing name of various deep-seated arteries 
and veins, in the neck, arm, leg, and other parts. 

3840 LE. Witson Anat. Vade AT, (1843) 346 The Profunda 
Vein is formed by the convergence ot the numerous small 
Veins, 1846 Barrrantr, nel Saude Man. Oper. Surg. 260 
The profunda following exactly the sanie course as the crural 


(artery). 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. UX. 328 The pro- 
funda was blocked hy a short plug. 
+Profu:ndeur. Os. rare-',  [ad. F. pro- 


fondenr, f. profound Prorounn: cf. grandeur.) 
Depth, profundity. 

1658 Six T. Baowne Gard. Cyrus iv, 162 They strictly 
make good their profundeur or depth. 1661 BLovar Glossogr. 
(ed. 2), Profundeur,.. profundity, depth, deepness, 

Profurndify, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. profund-us 
Prorounn a.: see-¥¥.] trans. To make profound. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. 1X.198 They are provaked by droppings 
of inspiration from a stone, in which the measure and the 
ineaning are most happily profundified, 

Profundipalmar (profe:ndipx'lma:),a. Anat. 
[6 L. profundus deep, Prorounn + palma palm of 
the hand+-an!.] Dcep-seated in the palm of the 
hand, as a tendon or other stracture; belonging 
to such structure. So Profa:ndipla‘ntar a. [L. 
Planta sole of the foot], deep-seated in the sole of 
the foot, or belonging to a structure so situated. 

1888 Auk V. 105 ‘The paper concludes with remarks .. on 
the rofundiplantar tendons, 

t Profu'nditude. 04s. [f.L. profund-us deep 
+-TUDE: cf. altitude, etc.] = next. 

1616 R.C. Vines’ Whistle, etc. (1871) 149 The body three 
dimensions doth include, .. length, bredth, profunditude, 
1645 Everya Diary 7 Feb, A lake..reported of that pro- 
funditude in the maals that it is botomelesse. 1650 Asi. 
mote Chyin, Collect. 49 A due measure of Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Profunditnde. 

Profundity (prdfo-nditi). Also 6 profoun- 
dyte, ~itie, 7 -ity. [ME. profundite, a. OF. 

profundite, mod.¥. profondité, ad. late L. pro- 
Sunditas depth, immensity, f. profeendus PROFOUND : 
see -ITy.] The quality of being profound; that 
which is profound. 

1. Depth, in a physical sense. +a. gen. as one 
of the three dimensions of bodies: Mensurement 
Or extension downwards: = Derri 1, 

3471 Rirtey Comp. Alch. u. xicin Ashm. Theat, Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 137 Altytude, Latytude, and Profundyte. 1s74 
Dicces Pantom., Math. Disc. ii. Yiijb, A right an ted 
Quadrangular direct Prisma, haning for bis longitude, lati- 
tude and profunditie these three lines, 1635 N. Carrenter 
Geog. Del. 1, vii. (1635) 104 ‘The depth or profundity is the 
distance hetwixe the Bottome and the Superficies of the 
Water. 1696 J. Eowaaos Demonstr. Exist. § Prov. God 
1 122 Its longitude was..tenfold to its profundity. 

b. The quality of being (very) deep; deepness ; 
great or vast depth; extreme lowaess (of a bow). 

1604 R. Caworey Table Alph., Profunditic,. deepness. 
1615 G. Sanovs raz, wv. 233 ‘The ditch. .of an incredible 
profunditie. 1 Suceivan View Nat. 1. 33 How striking 
the profundity of tho abysses! 1832 Lyeue Print. Geol. 
{I. 18: That there is life at much greater profundities in 
warmer regions may be confidently inferred. 1878 Besar 
& Rice Ceéia’s Ard, xvii, With another bow of grealer pro- 
fundity than would have become an Englishman. 

@. coucr. or quasi-concr. A very dcep place ; the 
very deep or deepest part of something; a (vast) 
depth, an abyss. Also fig. 

1438-50 tr. “ieden (Rolls) I, 59 The wyndes respirenge 
and restenge ia the profundite of hit, 15§2 Hutort, Pro- 
funditye, adissus. 16153 G. Sauovs Trav. 192 X great square 
profunditie, greene, and neuen at the bottome, into which 
a barren spring doth drill, 1667 Mitton P. Z. vir. 229 
Through the vast profunditie obscure, 1851 Nicuok Archit. 
Heavy. 17 A capahility of sounding profundities. 

2. Depth of intellect, insight, knowledge, learn- 
ing, or thought; depth of meaning or content; 


abstruseness, 

€ 1480 tr, De Intitatione in. Ixiv. 149 Thon. -art be ende of 
all godes, be hyenes of tif, be profundite of scriptures. 1508 
Fisner 7 Penit. Ps. cit Whs, (1876) 138 He is the profoundyte 
of thyn inenarrahle lome. 1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's 
Menaphon (Arh.)14 Which lies couched most closely vnder 
darke fables profounditie. 1679 C. N Essk Antichrist 134 
it causeth me to admire the profoundity of the scripture. 
168s Bunyan /foly War x. 278 To encourage you in the 
Borindity of your craft, 7s R. Cumazertano Observer 

o® 110. IV. 155 In one {Ben Jonson] we may respect 
the profundity of learning, in the other [Shakespeare] we 
piust admire the sublimity of genius, 2873 Svuonps Gré. 
Ports vii, 198 The adniiration which every student of 
Sophocles nuust feel for the profundity of his design. 

b. ps. Depths of thought or meaning; ‘deep 
things’. 

1582 N, T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. ii. 10 The Spirit searcheth althings, 
yea the profoundities of God. 162: Burton Anat. Jfel. 1. 
it, un. (1676) 163/2, I am..not able to dive into these pro- 
fundities..not able to understand, much fess to discuss. 

3, Intensity, thoroughness, extremeness of degree. 

1576 Newton Lennic's Complex. (1633) 92 In some persons 
it is not to be sneasured, so much by the number of houres, 
as by the soundnesse and pre of seen 2796 Ii, 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierve's Stud, Nat. 1799) Il. 75 The pro- 
fundity of our own ignorance. pe Hunr Ser &. Esher 
(1850) 82 The profundity of his admiration. 

 Profandus (profy-ndis) Anat. [L. (se. 
musculus muscle): see PRoFouND a.] Used as 
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distinguishing name for a deep-seated muscle, esp. 
the flexor profundus perforans of the fingers. 

1704 J. Hagais Lex. Sechn. 1, Profundus,»M uscle, which 
bends the Fingers, 177-41 Cuamnges Cyel.s. v. Muscles, 
Names and offices of the several muscles... Subtimis, Pro- 
fundus, bend the fingers. 1854-67 C. A. [aanis Dict. Aled. 
Yerntinol., Profundus, deep-seated also, the flexor pro- 
fundus perforans muscle. 

Profur, obs. fori of Prorrer, 

Profuse (profid's), a. [ad. L. profis-us poured 
forth, spread out, lavish, immoderate, profuse, 
prop. pa. pple. of pro-, profundire to pour forth, 
1. pro, Pro- 14+ fund-ere to pour. So F. profus 
(16th c, in Littré).] 

1. Of persons or agents : Expending, bestowing, 
or prodacing abundantly ; lavish, liberal to excess ; 
extravagant, wasteful, prodigal, Const. 77, y. 

143a-$o tr. /ligden (Rolls) VII. 119 He was myzhty in 
batelle, liberalle in 3iffenge, and profuse in makynge festes, 
1§75-85 {implied in Paorusexess). 1616 Buncokar Eng, 
L-xpos., Profuse, wastefull, lauish in spending. 16a: Buatou 
dtuat. Mel, ww. i. 1. ii, Many againe are in that other 
extreame too profuse, suspitious and jelous of their health, 
too apt to take Physick vpon euery smali occasion. 2729 
Frankia £ss, Wks, 1840 II. 259 Working-men..are thereb 
induced to be more profuse and extravagant in fine appare 
1783 Ginpon Decl. & F. xi. (1869) II. 477 Justinian was so 

rofuse that he could not be liberal. 1845 Brownino Le?t, 
{ig I. 245 Mr. Forster came yesterday and was very 
pe use of graciosities, 1868 E. Eowarps Ralegh 1. i 11 
€ was..somewhat too open-handed and profuse in his 
ordinary expenditure. Ag. 1667 Mitton /. Z. vin. 286 On 
a bre shadie Bank pro of Flours. 
» Of actions, conditions, or things: Very abund- 
ant; exuberant, bountiful; copious; excessive. 

«2610 Heacey Epictetus’ Man, (1636) 66 Let not thy 
laughter bee profuse, nor be led by every light occasion [cf 
quot. 1608 in Paorvusep). 1728 Youne Love Fanic vi, This 
lady glories in profuse expence. 2808 died, Jrui. VIIL. 207 
Profuse sweating, great debility and loss of appetite, had 
begun to take place, ’ 
(1878) 473 When pulmonary hemorrhage .. is profuse. .the 
symptoms and prospects are in the highest degree grave. 
1885 Bice (R. V.) Prov. xxvii.6 The kisses of an cnemy are 
profuse, 

t Profuse (profisz), v. Obs. [f. L. profiis-, 
ppl. stem of profund-cre: sce prec. (At first perl. 
in pa. pple. profised from L. profizsus: sce next.)] 
trans. To pour forth; to expend, bestow, or pro- 
duce freely or lavishly ; to lavish, squander, waste. 

€1612 Cnapman //iad xxiv. 295 Mercury, thy help hath 
been profus'd Ever with most grace in consorts of travellers 
distress'd. 1615 — Odyss, xxi. 156 ‘I'ender no excuse For 
least delay, nor too much time profuse In stay to draw this 
bow. «2614 Donne Bra@avaros (1644) 58 Man snatch'd., 
& new way of profusing his life to Martyrdome. 1712 
Steece Spect. No. 260 p11 If 1 had Jaid out that which 
I profused in Luxury and Wantonness, in Acts of Generosity 
or Charity. 1772 J. Foot Penseroso u. 84 With these 
[waters] profused is drown'd the suff'ring eri, 

+ Profa'sed, a. Obs. [f. L. profiis-us (see Pro- 
FUSE 4.) +-ED]; or pa. pple. of Profuse v.] =PRo- 
FOSE@. Hence + Profu'sedly adv., profusely. 

1608 D. Tluvit) £ss. Pol. § Mor. o6b, Affects profused 
langhter (cf. L. profusa hilaritas (Cicero)] at a feast. 1690 
Norais Pract. Disc. (21707) 1V. 234 To what purpose does 
Dr. Wh...lay himself out so profusedly to prove that the 
Creatures are good? 

Profusely (profi7sli), adv. [f. Provose a. + 
-L¥%,] In a profuse manner; in profusion or 
abuadance; withont stint; wastefully, lavishly. 

16s: Burton Anat. Afel. To Rdr. (1676) 14/1 At this 
speech Democritus profusely laughed, (his friends.. weeping 
in the mean time, and area madness). 1697 Davoren 
Virg, Past, Pref. (1721) 1.93 A Meadow, where the Beauties 

rofusely blended together. 1791 Mas. 
orest i, After drinking profusely of some 
mild liquids, 1885 Mfanch, Exam. 9 July 4/7 The shipping 
in the harbour was profusely decked with flags, 

Profuseness (profie’snés). [fas prec. +-Nxss,] 
The quality or state of being profuse; lavishness; 


wastefulness; profusion. 

1575-85 Aar. Sanoys Serv, (Parker Soc.) 400 There be two 
grand enemies of hospitality. The one is covetousness, the 
other profuseness. 1633 Massincea City Madam ut ii 
I, That knew profuseness of expense the parent Of wretched 
Poverty, her fatal daughter. 1750 Jonnson Rambler No. 27 
P 7, 1 was convinced that their liberality was only rofuse- 
ness, that..they were equally generous to vice and virtue. 
3850 Morist Mar. 81 Its distinctness and profuseness of 
bloom combine to make it a very desirable thing, 1857 
Bucxre Croilis, L, xi, 632 1a no age have lite men 
rewarded with such profusenessas in the reign of Louis XIV. ; 
and in no age have they been so mean spirited. is 

b, With a and f/. An act of profuse expenditure. 

1656 Ean Mons. tr. Bocealini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xix. (1674) 20 One of those inconsiderate profnsenesses used 
by shallow-pated Priaces. 


+ Profu'ser. O¢s. rave. [f. Prorusev. +-ER1, 


of the Spring are 
Raocurre Kore, 


So obs. F. profuseur (Cotgr.), late L. profisor.] 
One who or that which lavishes ; a spendthrift. 


1616 Rich Cabinet xs Vanitie in words..is a lavish pro- 
fuser of pretions time. 1648 Henaicn Mesper., Fortune, 
Fortune's a blind profaser of her own, Too mach she gives 
to some, enough to none. ‘ 

Profusion (profiszon). [a.F. profusion (16the., 
Moatnigne), ad. L. pro/iision-ent, n. of action f. pro- 
Jundtre to pour forth.) 

1, The action of pouring forth ; outpouring, effu- 
sion (of a liquid); spilling, shedding. Now rare. 


1876 Bristowe The. § Pract. Med. | 


PROG. 


se R. Cawprry Tadle Alph., Profusion, ae out 
wastlully, s607 Torsei, Four-/, Beasts (1658) 246 Some 
men in this extremity suffer most fearful dreams, profusion 
of seed, hoarsness of voyce. 1743 tr. Meister's Surg. 26 
The effects. are generally Profusions of Blood. 1833-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 443 [Cullen] has hence been 
obliged to transfer the whole of these [ emeragel to 
nother part of his aystem.,and to distinguish them by the 
feeble name of profusions instead of by their own proper 
denomination, 

2. Lavish or wasteful expenditure or bestowal of 
moncy, substance, etc.; squandering, waste. 

1545 Ae ng Dan. xi. 195b, Because of his igalite 
& profusions o| Ag he might not spere other menis 
goodis. a 2635 Nauuton Fragm. Reg. (Acb.) 42 Which 
proved in the end a most fatal! work, both in the profusion 
of blond and treasure, azsa Cursterr. Lett. (1774) 11, 
280 Be upon your guard ogainst this idle profusion of time. 
1828 D'Isuaru Chas. /, If. i. a Charles the First has never 
been accused of a wanton profusion of the public wealth, 

3. The fact, condition, or quality of bellig profuse ; 
lavishness, wastefulness, extravagance. 

1692 Davoen St. Eurcmont's Ess, 204 Those, that take 
away with violence, to disperse with rofusion, are much 
Nore excusable. 1 Swirt Adv, Relig, Ded., The tustre 
of that most noble family..which the unmeasurable pro 
fusion of ancestors for many generations had too much 
eclipsed. 1735 De For Voy. round World (3840) 96 Th 
were entertained with the utmost profusion and ma; fe 
cence after the Spanish manner. 1838 ‘Tuiriwatt Greece 
V. xiii 278 The profusion..with which he lavished his 

old. 1876 J. Paster Paracl, 1 xiv, 224 You are amazed 

y the profusion which is characteristic of Nature; pot 
merely a star here and there, but millions beyond all con- 
ceivable number, 

4, Abundance; lavish or copious aoey 

170§ Avotson Bee 184 To have furnish'd out so many 
glorious Palaces with such a Profusion of Pictures Statues, 
and the like Ornaments. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 46 Ve fields, 
where summer spreads ee round. 1791 Mrs. Ran- 
curre Aom. Forest vi, Her auburn tresses rat in profusion 
over her bosom. 1864 D. G. Mirenece Wet Days at 
Edgewood 8 Wheat was growing in profusion. 

Profu‘sive (-siv), a. [f L. profas-, ppl. stem 
of profundire (sce PRroruse a.) +-Ive.] Charac- 
terized by or tending to profasion or lavishness, 

1638 Baker tr. Ba/zac's Lett. (vol. 111) 86 Vour Magni- 
ficence..in a severer Common-wealth than ours, would be 
called a profusive Wasi. 1685 Eve.yn Jfrs. Godolphin 222 
Chearfull and even profusive Charityes. 1 Monthly 
Stag. Wt. 218 Her gifts in vain profusive lenty flings, 
see R. Quinn Heather Lintic (1866) 34 Profusive smiling 
gleants. 

Hence Profu'sivsly odv.; Profu‘siveness. 

16s0 Eart. Mona. tr. Senault's Mfan become Guilty 230 
Rivers flow profusively, their spring heads are not dried up. 
1655 Fucten CA. Hist. v. v. § 64 His profusiveness..not 
only spending the great Treasure fefe flim by His Father; 
hut also vast wealth beside. 

Profycy(e, obs. form of Prornecy, 

Profyr(e, obs. form of PRoFFER, 


Prog (preg), 36.1 Also 7 proge(e, 8-9 progue. 
[Origin Shear: perh. a variant of Prao 64.1; cf. 
also Brog, and Prop sé. and v.] 

L.A piereing instrument or weapon; a spike; 
a skewer; n stilelto; a prick or prickle. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav. 27 Slicing it into little gobbets, prick 
it on a prog of iron, and hang it in a fornace. 1634 W. 
Woon New Eng. Prosp. 1. vu, The water having dank’t 
his pistoles, and Jost bis Spanish Progge in the bottome, the 
Indians swomme him out by the chinne to the shore. 1785 
R. Forbes Poens Buchan Dial. Ulysses 31 Sin the Fates 
hae orders gi'en To bring the progues (= arrows) to ‘Troy. 
a@18%5 Foray Voc. E. Angtia, Prog, a curved spike or 
prong, to drag what is seized hy it...A prog would be of no 
use if it could not bold and draw as welt as pierce. Both 
these words areotherwise pronounced Jrugue. 1835 Brockx TT 
dV. C. Gloss., Prog, a prick.—Progly, a. prickly. 

2. An act of progging; a stah, thrust, sharp 
poke; a prod. Sc. and dia?. Also fg. 

1832 Gait Steant-Boat viii. 155, I..could thole her progs 
oe with the greatest pleasance and composure. 1856 
Deit's Hallowe'en 39(E.D.D.) He.. gied a progue, that wasna 
licht. 2892: Buacess Rasmie's Baddie 31 He'll mebbe 
need anidder proge, Frae my aald staff. 

Prog (preg), 6.2 Also 7 progge, 7-8 progg, 
progue. [perh.f. Prog v.), =that which is progged 
or got by progging.} ‘A cant word for provision, 
goods, or money laid up in store’ (Dyche, 1740). 

L. Food, victuals, provender ; esp. coflog. pro- 
visions for a journey or excursion ; slang, food 
generally, ‘grub’. 

1655 Futrer Ch, fist. vi,ii.290 The Ahbot..every Saturday 
was to visit their beds, to see if they had oot shuffled in 
some softer matter, or purloyned some progge for them- 
selves. 1704 T. Brown Sat, French King Wks. 17301. 60 
When first I came to town with houshold clog, Rings, watch, 
and so forth, fairly went for prog. a1745 Swiet Direct. 
Servants, Cook, You can junket togetber at night on your 
own progue, when the rest of the house are abed, 1772 
Mrs, Gea, in Life & Corr. Ser. 11, (1862) J. 402, Thad a 
letter last night from your father, who bas sent me some 

ood Xtmas prog according tocustom. 1813 Lapy Burcuexst 

ett. (1893) 13 We are obliged to_carry with us all the 
‘prog’ we want on the road. 1827 Cantyte Germ. Kom. I. 
8 Unless the Turk..do freely give thee prog and lodging. 
1870 Simmons Oakdale Grange 49 What a capital idea for 
prog (the refined expression hy which scholars convey to each 
other the refined delicacies which tickle their palates). 

b. fig. Food for the mind. oe 

1783 Muz. D‘Aratay Left. 12 Apr., If my letters wilt give 
you any amusement, I will write oftener..and a 
with all the prog 1 get myself. 1815 i Scribble. 

~2 


PROG. 


omania 166 George Brewer our crew now with confidence 
hails, And for prog straight produces his Siamese eee 

2. dial. A hoard (of money). Cf. PRroG v.* 4. 

1854 Miss Baxer Northampt. Gloss. & Vs He’s got a fine 
prog of money somewhere. 

3. = ProcceRl a 

18a8-3a Weesrer, Prog, one that seeks his victuals by 
wandering and begging. ‘ 

4. Comb. Prog-basket, a provislon-basket, on a 
journey or ‘ outing’. : 

185g Hatiavrton Nat. § Hum. Nat. I. a45 Taking out 
a pair of pistols and lots of ammunition from the bottom of 
his prog-basket. 1865 NV. Brit. Rev. Sept, 229 During the 
repast a lean hungry trihe of dogs were working outside at 
his ‘ prog-basket . They opened it; stole a goose. 

Prog, 56.3 Undergraduates’ slang. Also prog- 
gins. [Perversion of Proctor, on the pattera of 
Juggins and the like.] A proctor at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Hence Prog v.3 = PRocTORIZE v. 

1898 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 39 (Cambridge) His conversation 
is..about..the Dean or the ‘ Proggins’. 1900 G. Swirr 
Somertey 137 When you lifted your arm to take your cap 


off to the proctor, you pulled the reins and lugged the | 


horse’s head round into the prog’s month. 1901 Daily 
Chron, 24 Aug. 7/2 The chief offences for which the fines 
are imposed—or, to adopt ‘Varsity parlance, for which 
undergraduates are ‘ progged ’ [at Cambridge]—seem to be 
those ofsmoking when wearing cap and foun and appearing 
in public on Sunday evenings improperly dressed. 
Prog (prpg), v1 Obs, exc. dial, Also 6 progg, 
7 proague, progue. [Origin and sense-history 
obscure; it is not certain whether all the senscs 
belong to one word.) 

+1. trans. (?) Obs. rare. 

1566 Drant Horace 1. i, Aj, Who Bapes, who gawes, who 
pores, who pries, who proggs his mate bat he? 

2. intr. To poke about for anything that may be 
picked up or laid hold of; to search abont or hunt 
about, esf. for food; to forage, (?) to purvey ; also, 


to solicit, to beg, to go about begging. 

{1618; cf. Procman; x6za; see Procoinc Zf/,a.] 1624 
Quarues Fob xiv. 60 Man digs,. .Henener rests,.. He mines, 
and progs, thongh in thefangs of death. 1635 — Edd. ii, 
We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, We progress, and we 
Pros from poleto pote, 1641 Mitton Reform. a. Wks. 1851 

11. 64 Excommunication servs for nothing with them, but 
to prog, and pandar for fees. 1650 WeLoon Crt. Fas. 1 55 
This Lake had linked himselfe in with the Scottish Nation, 
progging for Suits, and helping them to fill their Purses, 
az167a Hacwer Aég. Williams 1. (1692) 56, 1 never saw 
any of our Ministry more abstracted from their studies, 
continually progging at the Parliament door. 1692 R. 
L'Estrance Fables 52 She went out progging for pro- 
visions again as before. 1703 A. B. Law Succession to 
Benefices Just. 37 With an stay ieus Craft like his [Judas's] 
you may prog for your own Bag. a 182g Foray Voc. £. 
Anglia, Prog, to pry or poke into holes and corners... 
‘Those who go progging abont..are likely enough to steal 
whatever they can lay theic hands upon. 1838 Mary 
Howitr Birds & Fl. House-sparrow iti, Coarse is his 
nature, made to prog about. 1876 VAitby Gloss., Prooaging, 
. foraging, as an animal searches for food. 

+3. évans. To search or hunt out; to poke out. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 131 The suhtile engineer 
+.at length from old records progs and bolts out an ancient 
Precedent of raising a I'ax upon the hole Kingdome, for 
setling forth a Navy in case of danger. 1656 Havin 
Extraneus Vapulans 309 An old Skulking Statute, which 
-.was printed and ex to open view, and therefore 
Beene fe such proggiog and bolting ont, as is elsewhere 
spoken of. 

+4. (2) trans. See quot. (Cf. Proce sb.2 2.) Obs. 

1719 Sewet Dutch Dict, Potten, geld potten, to Hord up 
money, to prog. 

Prog, v.* dial. Also 9 progue. [f. Proc sd] 
Cf. Prop v,, and Broe w., in similar sense.] 

1. trans. To prick, stab, pierce; to prod. 

1811 A.Scorr Poems 114(Jam.),] ga’e my Pegasus the spur 
--An’ sair his flank I've proggit. 1821 CLare Vit. Afinstr. 
11.82 While children. .prog the hous‘d bee from the cotter’s 
wall, 1843 Exiza Logan St. Yoknstoun 11. 168 (Jam,), 1 
was progging up the old witch alittle, to..make her confess. 
38z5 Brockett NV. C. Gloss., Prog, Proggle, to prick, to 
Pecie: 1834-53 R, Luctis in WAistle-binkie (Scotch Songs) 

er. Itt.az5 Again, at the battle o' red Waterloo, How the 
oe and proget the French thro’ and thro’. 1890 J. 

ervice Thir Nolandums xv. 103 He progued them wi’ 
his fork. 
eye to poke, to pierce; to prod. 

x tal, Notes U.S.) L. 333 (E.D.D.) Prog, t 
pi ee ee : the mud, as clams, ae 

b means o! i i 
belong to ae v.) era rod) Tui eae, 
8, v.3, to proctorize: see Proc 53.3 

Progametange toProganosaur: see PRo-2 1, 

Progamic (progemik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. xpd, 
Pro-2 + yduos marriage + -1c.] That precedes 
the specialization of the gametes (sexnal or pairing 
cells). So Progamous (Pregimes) @, applied to 
an ovum which has not been impregnated by a 
spermatozoon. 

1891 Hartos in Nature 17 Sept. 484/a Progamic : 
the fusing nuclei are the nonekt Bea ctonieel a. 
gamous celf (ovum which has formed 1 polar body), 

Progenerate (prodzenéret), pf/. a. [In 
sense 1, ad. L. progencrat-us, pa. pple, of progener- 
Gre to beget, engender: see Pro-? and GENERATE 
Pfl.a. In sense 2, nonce-formation after degenerate] 

tl. Propagated, begotten, (Coast. as fa, pple. 
= PROGENERATED.) Oés. rare~', 


| 


| ined.L. prdgenitalis (1493 in Dn Can 


1436 


r6r0 Hratey St, Aug. Citie of God 300 Meanes for one 
thing to bee progenerate of another. 

2. More advanced in development or type; op- 
posed to degenerate. E 

1903 Myers Human Personality 1. 56 Our ‘degenerates ' 
may sometimes be in truth Jrogenerate, and their perturba- 
tion may mark an evolution. 

Progenerate, v. ?0ds. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prégenerare: see prec.) trans, To beget, pro- 
pagate, procreate. Hence Proge-nerated AZ/. a. 

1611 Coter., Progenter, to progenerate.. young ones. 1770 
in Archzologia (1773) 11. 250 ‘They were all progenerated 
colonies from a Scythian or Tartar race. 1824 Laupor 
imag, Conv, Pericles § Soph. Wks. 1846 1. 245/a He who 
is yet to progenerate 3 more numerous and far better race. 

+Progenera‘tion. Os. rare. [ad. L. pro- 
generation-em, n. of action f. progenecrare: see 
above.}] Procreation, propagation, begetting. 

1548 Uoau Evasm. Par. Luke xx. 161, Mankynde can- 
not by any other possible meanes bee continued in, pro- 
generacion ofissne. 1731 Bamev vot. II, Progencration, a 
breeding or bringing forth, 

+Progenerative, 2. OJs. rare—'. [f. L. 
progenerat- (sce PROGENERATE) + -1VE.] aving 
the quality of progcnerating ; ae to produce. 

1694 SALMON Bate's Dispens. (1713) 285/1 It carries off the 
progencrative Cause of the Scurvy, Dropsy, Stone and Gont. 

+ Proge nial, @. Obs. rare, i . L. progeni-és 
PROGENY +-AL.] Of or pertaining to pro cny. 

1657-83 Evetvn fist. Redig. (1850) 1. 159 Whether imme- 
diately produced, without any progenial traduction or radin- 
tion,..is..the dispute. F a 

|| Progenies (prodze'nijzz). Obs. rare. [L. pro- 
geniés PROGENY.| = PROGENY ; race, generation. 

17g Grew Anat. Roots i. $16 A new Progenies of 
Roots, from the old Head or Body, in the room of those that 
die yearly. 

Progenital, a. vare. [f. asmext + -AL, Cf, 
e).) = next. 
1836 Ly1ton Athens 2. vill, Homer is cited in proof of the 
progenital humidity. 

Progenitive (prodgenitiv),a. [f. L. pragenit-, 
pie stem of progiguére : see next and-ivE. Solate 

. prégenitiv-us (Boeth.).] Having the quality 


| of prodacing offspring or progeny; possessed of 


reproductive power or properties. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 679 I'm vastly popular, with 
almost alt the infant duplicates of my progenitive friends. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nai. iv. (1852) 66 The Gauchos call the 
former [erystals of G pound the * Padre del sel’, and the 
fatter (crystals of sulphate of sodaj the ‘ Madre’; they state 
that these progenitive salts always occar on the borders of the 
salinas when ie water begins toevaporate. 18821. MozLev 
Remin, 11. 433 The mighty, pregnant, progenitive atom. 
1895 F. C. Conyseare in Academy godine 8547/1 That 
a barren woman should bring forth a child was no ordinary 
progenitive act, but 2 result of the divine power. ‘ 

Hence Proge‘nitiveness, reproductive quality. 

1868 E. D. Core Ori. Fittest (1887) 111 Metaphysical 
peculiarity or progenitiveoess as isolating species. 

Progenitor (pro,dgenitar). Also 4-6 -our. 
[ME. progenitour, a. obs. F. progeniteur (14th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L. prdgenitor-em ancestor, agent-n. 
f. progign-dre to beget, f. pd, Pao-1 1a + gign-dve 
to beget.] 

1. A person from whom another person, a family, 
or a race, is descended ; an ancestor, a forefather. 

(1347 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 180/1 En salvation de lui & des 
almes de ses progenitours.) 138 Wveur 2 7m. i. 3, 1 do 
Sheu ree to my God, to whom I serue fro my progenilours. 
1490 Caxton Encydos Prol. 4 The most renommed of alle his 
noble progenytours. 154a-§ Brinxrow Lament. (1874) 107 
Let them consider howe tyrannously the hisshoppes kynge- 
dome hath vsed their progenitours, Kynges of Eaglonde. 
x6r0 Hottann Camden's Brit, To Rdr., The English-Saxon 
tongue which our Progenitors the English fay ATG a 
Lv, Loxspare in Foksnsou's Debates 23 Feb. (1787) if. — 
Another principle of government which the wisdom of our 
progenitors established, was to suppress vice with the utmost 
diligence. 1835 Tnirtwatr Greece I. vii. 251 Their fabulous 
progenitor, Thessalus, was called by some a son of Hercules, 
1875 Jowetr Péafo (ed. 2) V. 70 He supposes that in the 
course of ages every man bas bad numberless progenitors. 

b. Biol. An ancestor or ancestral species of 
animals or plants. 

3859 Darwin Orig. Spee. v. (1873) 108 We may believe 
that the pr epitor of the ostrich genus had habits like 
those of the bustard. 1894 H. DaumMono Ascent of Man 
240 The progenitors of Birds and the progenitors of Man at 
a very remote period were probably one. 

(a Jig. a A spiritaal, political, or intellectual 
ancestor’ or predecessor. 

1577 Hanger Anc, Eccl. Hist, (1663) 103 We take them 
for our progenitors, who going before, have tanght us the 
way to follow after, 1678 R. L'Estrrance Seneca's Mor. 
(1776) 310 All these worthy men are our progenitors, if we 
will hut. .become their disciples, - 

b, The original of which anything is a copy. 

3875 Scrivenea Lect, Text N. Test. 5 Two several manv- 
es which sprang from the same progenitor. 1883 

as, Weekly Herald 5 Nay 3/2 What are precedents, 
and how do they originate without progenitors? 


Progenitorial (prodgenitoeriil), 2. ff. L. 
type *prigenitori-us (f. progenitor-em: see prec.) 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to progenitors; of the 
nature of a progenitor; ancestral, 

1825 Blackw. Mag, XVI. 289 It presents us neither with 


progenitorial guilt, to be visited upon the h it 
predicted calamities to he ifieied = 1859 cn Ro otner. 


PROGENY. 


Feverel xviii, Families against whom neither. .lawyer nor., 
physician conld recollect a progenitorial blot, either on the 
male or female side, were not numerous, 1880 WARREN 
Book-plates xviii. 196 In the Werdenstein plate there are 
no less than sixteen of these ‘ rogenitorial’ shields. 

Progenitorship. [f Procrnsror + -suir.] 
The position or fact of beiag a progenitor. 

1828 Blackw, Afag. XXI11. 171 Their dead would disown 
them as scornfully as Cicero woutd the intellectual pro- 
genitorship of a Cicerone. 1839 Pye Smiru Script. § Geol. 
ga All tand animals were created in pairs or other suitable 
modes of popealiorsbip, on one spot upon the earth's 
surface. 1870 TvHoatt in Life § Lett. Huxley (1900) 1. xxiv. 
330 Anything that touches progenitorship interests them, 

ogenitress (prodgenitrés). [f. PROGENITOR 
+-Ess1.) A female progenitor, an ancesiress. 


Also fg. 

1611 Speen //tst. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. § 34 Her selfe a Queene, 
and a Progenitresse of those glorious Kings and Queenes 
which followed. 1635 Hevwoou //ierarch, vi. 343 Eve our 
first progenitresse. 1883 Century Alag. XXVI. 291 She was 
a worthy progenitress of a long line of most charming 
women novelists. 1888 Saf, Hev. 20 Oct. 463/1 These old 
cookery-books seem to bring us much nearer to our dead 
and gone progenitresses. ; 

| Progenitrix (prodgevnitriks). [a. late L. 
progenitrix an ancestress.) = prec. ‘Also with 
French ending, || Progenitrice. Ods. 

1610 Heatev St, Ang, Citie of God 111 His grandmother) 
set for any progenitrix, as is often used. 1650 Be. Haut 
Cases Conse. Add. i. (1654) 387 The gracious progenitrice 
of the Saviour of the ot . 1798 ule Advertiser 13 Oct. 
4/4 There is now living at Allonhy..a widow..who 1s the 
progenitrix of fifty eight persons. 1864 Heal g Mar. 5 Io 
this young woman, tean, yetlow, shrewd and hard, we have 
the type and progenitrix of the strong-minded Yankee 
female face, with its keen angularity. 

Progeniture (prodze‘nititz). [f. L. pragenit-, 

ppl. stem of prdgien-ere to beget +-URE: cf. gerd 
ture. So F. progéniture (1835 in Dict. Acad.).) 
VG Ba of offspring gencration. 
1801 Her. M. Wituiams Sh. Fr. Rep. 1. v. 38 His im- 
mense domain which descended in long snecession of 
progeniture from his remote ancestry. 1831 T. Hore £ss. 
Origin Man \1. 21 All organic and living individuals after 
a time acquire the power of Pepeeetiy their species by 
anew progeniture. 1855 W. H. Mite Appiic. Panth. Princ, 
(1861) 217 All ancient testimonies respecting the Cerinthians 
ascribe to them also this notion of the purely celestial 
progenitnre of the Christ. 

2. Offspring, progeay. 

1893 Pall Mall Mag. 1.38 A state of highly-strung nerves 
in onr progeniture that may some day land them incontinuous 
invalidism. 1894 Maag. Satisaury Addr. Brit. Assoc. 
Oxford & Aug., It_is efiected by their action in crossing, 
by their skill in bringing the right mates together to pro- 
duce the a eos they want. 

Progenity. nonce-wd. 

+1. Hamorons blunder for PRoGENY (sense 4). 

3600 Hevwooo ist Pt. Edw, /V, 1. Wks. 1. 45 Harrys 
of the old house of Lancaster; and that progenity do I lone. 

2. [after humanity: cf. Caninity 2]. Considera- 
tion for offspring or deseendants. 

1goz L. Srepuen in x9¢h Cent. May 797 Progenity, or as 
Mz. Kidd calls it, ‘ projected aiRiency © makes us suffer for 
the good of our descendants, 

Progeny (pry‘dzini). Also 4 -i, 4-5 -y@, 4-7 
-ie, 6 proginie, [ME.a. obs. F. progente (13th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L. progenié-s descent, family, off- 
spring, f. prdgign-dre to beget.] 

. The offspring (of a father or mother, or of 
both); issue, children collectively ; more widely, 
desceadants. (Rarely with indef. art.) 

@ 1300 Cursor At, 1361 Til him and iil bis progeni Wit pite 
sal he scen his merci. a 1325 in Horstm. Adtengl. Leg. 
(1878) 145 Po Eue wist sche schuld dye, Sche clered forp 
hir’ progente. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. Pp 250 He moste 
nedes dye..and alhis progenye in this world. 1515 Barcav 
Egloges(1570) C vjb/1 In itremayneth the worthy gouernour, 
A stocke and i ae of noble progeny. ¢1586 C'ress 
Pemaroxe 5. cv. ii, His servantes you, O Abrahams progeny. 
1604 BE. Com. Prayer, Pr. for R. Fantily, All the King and 
Queenes Royall progenie. @ 1618 RaLeicu Afahoniet (1637) 
26 The Moresare the progeny of such Arabians asafter their 
Conquests seated themself in that part of Afftica, 1727 
De Foe Syst. Afagic 1, i. (1840) 13 Some think. .that Noah's 
sons..were saved in the ark..merely for being the posterit 
or progeny of a righteous father. 1860 Hawrnorne Afard. 
Faun aa From this union sprang a vigorous progeny. 

b. Of lower animals, and plants. 

1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 1. 250 When she has calv’d, 
then set the Dam aside; And for the tender Progeny pro- 
vide. 1843 J. A. Situ Product. Farming (ed. a) 33 A tree 
puts forth annually a new progeny of buds, and becomes 
clothed with a beautiful foliage of lungs. for the respiration 
of the rising brood. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 11. 169 In gathering secds, choice should be made 
from the finest trees, as they are more likely to produce 
a healthy and vigorous progeny than those which are stinted 
in their growth, | 

o. fg. Spiritual or intellectual desceadants, suc- 


cessors, followers, disciples. 
1451 Carcrave Life St. Gilbert (E.E.T.S.) 78 All pe 
riouris and souereynes of be ordre wer sent aftir to be at 
Be byryng of her maystir, Whan bei wer gudered to-gidir 
and anoumbered pe summe of his progenie cam On-to Loo 
pousand and too hundred. /é/d. 88 His desire was pat his 
rogenie schuld lyne in honest pouerte. 1616 CHAMPHEY 
‘oc. Bps. 221 So are likewise the Lutherans, and all their 
progeny. 1768 Jounson Skaks. Pref., Wks. 1X. 242 His 
characters..are the genuine progen of common humanity. 
2835 Brewster Vewson 1. xiii. 347 The intellectual progeny 
whom he [Newton] educated aud reared. 


PROGERMINATION, 


d. More vaguely, expressing relation or characler; 
cf, Crip sd, al 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) gob, Certaynly they be 
y* Henshe de of Sathan & progeny of pryde. 1667 Mitton 
2, L.¥. 600 Hear all ye Angels Progenie of Light, Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers, 

2. fig. That which originates from or is prodaced 
by something (material or immaterial) ; issue, pro- 
duct, outcome, result. . 

1390 Gowzr Conf. II. 2g0 Of Avarices progenie What vice 
rea after this. 17g2 JouNson Ranbir No. 96 PF 8 False- 
hood was the progeny of Folly. 1837 Waewetn Aist, 
Jaduct, Se. (1857) 1. 253 Art is the parent, not the progeny 
of Science, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xdviii (1856) 446 In 
front of it we found a progeny of bergs, crowded together so 
close that we could not count them. 1871 R. Exus Catedlus 
lxiv. 90 Like earth's myriad hues, spring's progeny, rais‘d 
tothe hreeres. 1871 TvspaL. Fragnt. Se. (1879) 1. ii. 55 Are 
not these more rapid vibrations the progeny of the slower? 

+3. = GENERATION §. Ods. rare. (Chiefly a 
literalism of translation, repr. L. prdgeriés.) 

a1325 Prose Psalter xlviiilil, a0 pe wicked shal entren 
unto pe progenie [xe/, oper, kynde; Vulg. in pragessics), 
of his faders, and he shal se no lizt wyp-outen ende. 1382 
Wveur Lod, xxxiv. 7 Into the tbridde and the ferthe 
prosenye, Yarsoo Chester Pl. vi. go His name alwaic 

alowed be. .from progeny to progenye, 

+4, A race, stock, or line descended from a com- 
mon ancestor; a family, clan, tribe, or kindred. 

3382 Wveur Zeelus. viii, 5 Lest he speke euele of thi 

rogenye Late. de progenté tua, 1388 of thi kynrede). 1390 

ower Con/. IIT. 22 Which al the hole progenie Of lusti 
felk hath undertake To feede. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 
1, 127 The  progcnye of theyme descendede from Agar, sers 
uaunte and moder of Ismael. 1565 Srarczron tr. Bede's 
Hist. Ch. Eng. 23 The Marshes and all the progeny of the 
Northumbers, that is, of that people which inhabiteth the 
north side of the flud Humber, 1609 Skena Reg. Maj. 1. 
7m Except remission be given with consent of lhe progenie 
and friends af him quha is vnjustlie slane. 1641 Eant 
Mons, tr. Biondi: Croft Warres 11. 58 Lluelline, the last 
Prince of the British Progeny, being slaine. 1697 Davoren 
nei vi. 1974 Now fix your sight, and stand intent, to see 
Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 

+5, Lineage, parentage; descent, Senoalony. Obs. 

1383 Wyciir Gen. xliii. 7 The man askide vs biordre oure 
pee if the fader lyued, if we hadden a brother. 14 

“AaYAN Chron. v. exii. 85 Andouera, a woman of great ne 
how be it myn auctor..declarith not hir progeny. +48 
Cranmea Catech, 4 Let every man be content with his 
Proginie, office, ¢ yng state and degree. 1592 SHAKs. 
t fen, VI, m1. iti. 61 All French and France exclaimes on 
thee, Doubting thy Birth and lawfull Progenie. 1649 
Roazats Clavis Bibl. 595 This ‘lrephaniah, For his Feoaey 
is described to be the son af Chushi, the son of Gedaliah. 
1775 R. Cuanoter Trav, Asia AL.(1825) I. 99 The care of 
about forty families, of the same progeny as the Turks. — 

Progermina‘tion, rare—'. [Noua of action 
f. L, prégermin-dre to shoot forth+-aTION: see 
Pro-1 1a and GERMINATION.] Springing forth; 


birth, Propagabor: 

2648 Fleraicx Hesper., to Sir J. Berkley, Sold (As other 
townes and cities were) for gold, By those ignoble births, 
which shame thestem That gave progermination unte them. 

Pro‘gger!, Now dial. [f. Prog v.l+-Erl] 
One who progs, begs, or solicits; a bogeer 

1685 R. Lucas Happiness (1692) 1. 280 low far shoud I 
prefer the..unconcernment of a poct..before the former 
sort of servile philosophick proggers | 1676 WAitby Gloss, 
Prooagers, beggars. 

Pro‘gger*, dial. [f. Proc v.2+-kn1.] One 
who or that which progs or prods: a. One who 
prods for clams, etc. (U..S.); b. A butcher's 


stabhing instrument. 

1815 Miprorp Codé. Pg 46(E.D. D.) The progger an’ 
steel. 1887 Fisheries of U. S. Sect. v. I. 604 A miserable 
set who help the oystermen in winter and ‘go clamming’ 
in summer. They are locally known as ‘ proggers’. 


Pro ging (pregin), vl. sd. [f. Prog 1+ 
-InG 1.) Soliciting, begging ; foraging. 

1648 Mitton Texure Ning? 242 Beiag called to assemble 
about reforming the Church, they fell to progging and 
soliciting the parliament..for a new settling of their tithes 
and oblations. 16g0 Nzzpnam Case Comnew. 54 A People 
poor in Body, Pay, and other Accommodaticns, save what 
they have purchased by. pr wing bere in England. 171g 
J. Cuarpatow Aé. Way Nich (1717) 87 All their plodding 
and progging is for themselves. 1785 Hutton Bran New 
Wark 412 Careful for nought but progging for belly-timber. 

attrib, 1663 J. Sticuincri. Sheci Ded., The progging 
attempts of an ambitious ey eee, 1691 Woop Ath, 
Oxon. 1. 389 (He) practiced for divers years Progging tricks 
in employing necessitous ns..to get contributions. 

Progging (pro‘gin), ffl. a. [f. as _ prec. 
+ -InG*.] ‘That progs, solicits, begs, or forages. 

(The sense of quot. 1642 1s not clear.) 

_ 16aa Fretcusr & Mass. Span. Curate mn, iii, That man 
in the Gewne in my opinlon Looks like a proaguing knave. 
1643 H. Moae Song of Soul n, i, um. xvi, But when te 
plantall life quick sense is ti’d, And progging phansie, then 
upon her guard Fag os tostand. x650 Wetpon Crt. Yas. /, 
ut. 185 Suppressing Promoters, and progging fellows, 

Prog : sec Prog 56,3 

Proglottic (proiglptik),a. [irreg. f. PRocLorris 

+-1¢,) Of or pertaining to a proglottis. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Proglottid (progirtid). Zoo’ [f. Gr. *upo- 
yAwrrid-, stem of *poyAwrris : see next.) = PRo- 
OLOTTIS. So Proglotti‘deana, = PROGLOTTIO (Cert, 
Diet. 1890). , 

1878 Beut Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat. 129 In this way the 
TVeauia-chain is formed, the last metamcres of which (the 


1437 


so-called proglottids) brenk off at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, and form more or less independent individuals. 1894 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Proglottid, the same as Proglottis. 

|| Proglottis (proglp'lis). Pl. -ides (-idiz). 


(mod.L. (Felix Dojardin, 1843 Ann. Sci. Nat, . 


ser, 2, XX. Zoologie 342), a. Gr. mpoydwacis, 
*poyAurris, 18+ point of the tongue, f. mpd, PRO-2 + 


i 


PROGNOSTIC. 


1900 Lavvel 27 Jan. 225/2, 1 venture to think that appendi- 
cills cannot be correctly prognosed until It is possible to 
infer from the clinical symptoms the pathological changes 
proceeding within the appendix, 

|| Prognosis (prognéwsis). PJ. -opes (-du'siz), 
(L. progndsis, a, Gr. mpdyvwors a recognizing 


beforchand, foreknowledge, in medicine a prog- 


yA@aoa, yAdrra tongue, yAwrrir glottis, mouth- — 


piece of n pipe. So named from its shape] A 
sexnally mature segment or joint of a lapewarm. 
Applied by Dujardin to a detached living joint; by P. J. 
Van Beneden, 1850, and by subsequent writers, to the joint 
whether altached or detached. 
855 T. R. Jones Anin:, Kingd. (ed, 2) 136 When the 


Felipe has grown into an adult worm (Proglott/s af Van | 


eneden), the indentation, separating each from the one 
preceding it, increases in depth until..the segments are 
successively thrown off as so many distinct animals, 1 
Nicnotson Afan, Zool. 143 Alter their discharge from the 
peor: the lottides decompose, and the ova are liber- 
ated. 1 
glottis as an animal complete in itself. 

+ Pro‘gman. O¢s. [f. Proc z.! (or ? Proc 54.2) 
+Man 56,1] A man appointed to forage for 
victuals, etc. ; a forager, purveyor. 

1618 in Wotton's Lett. (Roxb.) 79 The same daye five prog 
men, common soldiers whe were sent wth money in their 
purses to buye victualls, were cruelly murdered. 

+ Pro‘gnate, a. and sd. Obs. rave. [ad. L. 
prognét-us born or sprung from, as sb. a child, 
descendant, f£. prd, Pro-1, forth + (2) xdtus, pa. pple. 
of (g)nasci to be born: cf. coguale.] 

A. adj. Innate, congenital. ( pedantic.) 

e1600 J. Leaca in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 7g Not 
myne owne nature.., but your nature, generositie prognate, 
and come from your atavile progenitours. 

B. sé, Child, offspring ; in quot. fig. 

1667 Watxanouse Five Lond, 62 If he speaks no fiat, 
folly is the best prognate of our contrivances. 

Prognathic (pregna’pik),z. [fas Procnatu- 
OUS+-IC.] = PROGNATHOUS a, 

18go R. G, Larnam Var. Afan Introd. 6 When the inser- 
tion of the teeth is perpendicular, or nearly perpendicular 
lo the base of the nose, the skull is orthognathic; when 
projecting forwards, prognathic. 1861 Busk in 7rans. 
Ethnal. ‘oc. I. 343 [tis te him (Professor Retzins] that we 
owe the terms hrachycephalic and dolichocephalic, with 
lheir respective modifications of erthognathic and progna- 
thic. 190g Brit. Med. Frné 26 Aug. 455 The head small 
and distinctly delichocephalic, the jaws prognathic. 

Prognathism (prpgnipiz'm). [f as next + 
“18M (cf. synchronous, -chronisut). So F. prognath- 
ise.) The condition of being prognathous; 
prognathic state or condition. 

3864 in Weestea. 1866 Laiic frek. Rew. Catthn. 63 
The degree of prognathism, as shown by the proledion of 
the apper jaw and teeth..is equal to that of the lowest 
specie of the Negro and Australian races, 1880 Miss 

1nD Fapfan 11. 75 (In the Ainos) there is no lendency to 
wards prognathism. 1896 [see OarnoGNATHISM). 

Prognathous (pregoapes), a. [f. PRro-2 + 
Gr, yvrdd-os jaw+-o0s. In mod.F. prognathe.] 
Having projecting jaws; having a low facial 
angle ; said of a skull or person ; also of the jaws: 
prominent, Pago. pposed to opisthognath- 
ous and orthognathous. 

1836 Pricuarp Phys. Hist. Man, (ed. 3) 1. u,v. § 2. 282, 
I shall give the following terms to these two varieties in the 
Se of the cranium, viz, to the narrow elongated form, that 
of Prognathous from the prominence of the jaw. 1&g1 D. 
Witson Prek. Ann, (1863) L. ix. 232 Pyramidal and progna- 
thoes skulls. 1863 [see Sasrloanas ena) 3867 Baker Wile 
Tribus, iv. (t872) 56 They are exceedingly black, resembling 
..the negro, but without the flat nose or prognathous jaw. 

Prognathy (pregnapi). [f- as ProcNatu-ous 
+-¥: cf anontal-ous, anonal-y, infam-ous, in- 


Jam-y,| = PROGNATHISM. ‘ 
1890 H. M. Srantev Darkest Africa 1. xiv. tH With slight 
1894 Cosmopolitan XVII. 43 Their 


prognathy of jaws. 
eatures are mostly regular without that..marked prognathy 
of the true negro. 

!Progne (pre‘gné). Also 5 prolgne. [L. 
Progné, variant of Procnté, Gr. Tipé«vy, name of the 
sister of Philomela, according to Greek mythology 
transformed Into a swallow. So F. progné.] 

1, A poetic name for the swallow, (Cf. aote on 


PHILOMEL.) 

But the poets appear lo have thought it some song-bird, 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus , 15 (64) The swalwe proigne 
with a sorwfal lay, Whan morwe com gan make_here 
weymentynge. [1390 Gowza Con/. II. 328 And of hir Soster 
Progne I finde, Hou sche was torned.. Into a Swalwe swift 
of winge.] 1577 B. Gooce Heresdach's Husb, w. (1 aed 78 
And Progne, on whose brest as yet is seene The blooddy 
marke of hands that Stys slewe. a 158 Montcomentz 
Chervie & Stae gitbog ane bank..The merle and maueis 
micht be sene, The Progne and the Phelomenc. a 1784 
Jounson Ode to Autumn v, Soft pleasing woes my heart 
invade, As ha pours the melting lay. 1803 H. K. 
White Ctiffen Grove 230 Lora Progne’s note from distant 
copse behind, _ : “é 

. Ornith. An American genus of Hirundinide 

or Swallows, including the common Purple Martin 
of the United States (P. purpurea or 510is). 

Prognose (pregnde'z), v. _ [f. next, or its F. 
form progrose: cf, DIAGNOSE.] frans, To make 
a progaosis of, . 


Allbutt’: Syst. Med, \1. 1007 A tapeworm may | 
therefore be regarded as a colony, and each individual pro- 


nosis, f. xpoyryvwoxev to know beforehand: sec 
Pro-2 and Gyosis, In F, aad 

1. Afed. A forecast of the probable course and 
termination of a case of disease; also, the action or 
art of making such a forecast. 


1655 CuLrerrea Riverius 1.1. 3 As to the Prognosis, or 
Prognostical part concerning this Distemper : It ts hard to 
cure. 1742 Monao Anat. (ed. 3) 174 There will be little 
Difficulty in formin, aig Prognosis of our Patient's 
Disease. 1805 Afed, von » KTV, 3971 had arrived to that 
certainty of prognosis, that I could have insured the life 
of an individual by the treatment I recommended, and his 
death by any other, 1882 Huxzev in Nature 11 Aug. 43/1 
Pathology..was merely natoral history; it sagitiontd the 
phenemena of disease, classified them, and ventured upon 
@ prognosis, wherever the observation of constant co-exist- 
ences and sequences, suggested a rational expectation of the 
like recurrence under similar circumstances. 

qb. A symptom: = Procnosrio 56.1 3. Obs. 
_ 1705 Piittirs (Kersey), Prognosis..in the Art of Physick, 
it is the same as Prognostick Sign. 

2. gen. Prognostication, anticipation. 

1706 Puitutps (Kersey), Prognosis, a knowing before, Fore- 
boding, Fore-knewledge. 1873 B. Hanre Hetress of Red 
Dag (1879) 54 It is one of the evidences of original characters 
that it is apt to baffle all prognosis from a mere observer's 
standpoint. 1894 Edin. Rev. July 33 It is..loo soon ta 
attempt a prognosis of English culture. 

+ Prognosta:tic, a. Obs. rave". In 5 pro- 
nostatike. Extended form of Proonostic a. 

€ 1430 Lvpc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 118 As pronostatike 
clerks beren witnesse, 

|| Progno‘stes. Os. rare—*. [a. Gr. spoyve- 
arns one who knows beforehand.] A prognostica- 
tor; a foreteller. 

1654 Garaker Dise. Afol. 1, 1 soon perceived, that I had 
proved a true Prognostes, and much truer than Lilie. 

Prognostic (pregng'stik), 56.1 Also 5-6 pron-. 
[ME. pronostike, -igue, a. OF. pronostique (131h c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), mod. F. pronostie, ad. L. progndsti- 
con (-cunt), a. Gr. mpoyvaorinévy a prognostic, sb. 
use of neut. sing. of mpoyvoorinés: see next. 

1. That which foreshows or gives warning of 
something to come, or from which the future may 
be forcknown ; a pre-indication, token, omen. 

Originally applied to things supposed to be occult or 
supernatural, including many now known to be natural 
antecedents, as the meteorological aiers of the weather. 

iia aa Lypa. Chron, Troy w.xxxv. (MS. Digby 232) IF. 144/2 
Pe Egle. . Pat nothyng was but tokne of Tresoun, Pronostyke 
anddeclaracioun. 1471 Arriv. Edw. / V (Camden) 13 A goode 
pronostique of good aventure, 1494 Faayan Chron. vin.ccxlvi, 
A great comete or blasyng starre, the which.. with also the 
foresaydeeclypce, they adindged for pronostiquykys& tokens 
of the kynges deth. 1g98 Baackiey Felic. Man (1631) 177 
Alexander received these gifts as a prognostick of Bs jocd 
fortune, 1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowwn zix. 341 Winds 
. often. .rise suddenly without any Prognosticks, 1716 Gav 
Trivia 1. 11a From sure Prognosticks learn ta know the 
Skies. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 111, xlix. 66 A great comet 
appeared about the time of ber death, and the vulgar 
esteemed it the prognostic of that event. 1830 D'Israzi 
Cras. /, UL. xiv. 321 Laud felt it as..the prognostic of his 
own doom. 1882 R. Aazacnomav in Valure 12 Oct. 572/2 
In common parlance any particular 'look’ of the sky is 
called a prognostic, and it is a natural extension of the idea 
to call the ‘look ‘ of the sky absorption spectrum a prognostic. 

2. A prediction or judgement of the future drawn 
from such an indication; a forecast, prophecy, 
anticipation. 

1634 W. Tirwuvtir. Balsae’s Lett. (vol. 1.) mas Whee this 
young Lord cameto Rome. .from the battaileof Prague, I can 
well witnesse. .of thegreat Prognosticks all such gave ofbim. 
tjor East or Crarznpon in Pepys’ Diary, etc. (1879) VI. 

T could not but think it odd..tbat a man..should give 
such a prognostick. 1754 Richarpson Grandrson V, xliii. 
a74 Reflexion and eel are ever inspiriting parts of the 
pretension of people who have lived long. 1815 Ze¢wea IT. 
285, I thank you for your inauspicious prognostics. 1884 
H. D. Taam in Macm. Afag. Nov. 29/1 Every uapleasin, 
Picnoeennotiot oat Parliamentary life supplies fresh materi 

or these despairing prognostics. | : 

3. Jfed. A symptom or indicatioa oa which 
prognosis is based; + formerly also = PRoGnNosis. 

1544 Puaca Regim. Lyfe (1560) N vj, Herein haue many 
wise phisicions.. bene deceived, and haue euil judged of the 

ientes pronostik. 1621 Burton (¢i//e) The Anatomy of 

lelancholy, What it is, With all the kindes, cavses, sym 

tomes, prognostickes, and severall cvres of it. 1753 3 
Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat_7. Hippocrates..made a 
favourable Prognostic in the Squinancy, when the Hamour 
of the Disease tended outwards. 1622-34 Good's Sindy 
Ated. (ed. 4) IH. 467 In farming our prognostic, a special 
regard must be had to the peculiar character of the disease. 
1866 A. Funt Princ, Afed, (1880) 108 Prognostics are those 
circumstances on which a prognosis . Fs 

Prognostic (pregnpstik), @. and s6.° [ad. 
med.L. progndstic-us, a. Gr. mpoyvworixds fore- 
knowing, f. spoyvyeaoxey to know beforehand : sce 
-10, So mod.F. prognostigue (Acad. 1835).] 

A. adj. ML ts a by prognosticating ; fore- 
showing, foretelling, predictive. 

1603 4 Plrtarch Explan. Words, Prognostiche, 
foreknawing and foreshewing: as the signes in a disease 


PROGNOSTIC. 


1623 Hart Anat. Ur. 
1. ii, 24 There are. .diuerse prognosticke signes foreshewing 
life or death, 1759 B. STiLtincrL. i acing Leionts 
¥ mit bir lz 

Tracts (1791) 236 A digression a es vabrked the 
plants which appear to be most prognostic with an asterisk. 
1851 Nicnot Archit. ffeav. 16 
during a silent oight, prognostic of the breeze that has yet 
scarce come, 7 p 

b. Afed. Of or pertaining to prognosis. 

a 1648 Lo. Hersert Ly id eae 52 ee ae sone eng 
in medicine, especially the diagnostic part. .as a 
sede aah part, "3899 Albutt's Syst. Med. Vil. 120 ‘The 

great prognostic importatice of optic atrophy. 
B. $b. One who proguosticates ; a foreteller of 


events, Obs. rare. : 

1653 GATAKER Vind, Annot. Fer. 33s I might, a litle 
question the skil of Mr. L. himself, and some of his felow 
Prognosticks, in that part of the Sideral Science. fbid. 195 
Those antiq Wizards as well..as our modern Prognostiks. 

+ Prognostic, v. Obs. Also 5-6 pron-. (ME. 
pronostike, a. obs. F. pronostequer (14th, in Godef. 
Compl.) (ad. med.L, prognostic-are (Duns Scotus, 
a1308)), f. L. prognostic-unt, or I, pronostique, 
Proanostio sb,1 

1. trans. = PROGNOSTICATE v. 1, Eb, . 

¢1400 Maunoey. (Roxb) viii. 29 Many oper thinges les 
pronostic and diuines by be colours of ba flawmes. 1477 S18 
J. Paston in P. Lett. 111. 190 The worshypfull and vertuons 
dysposicion off hyr ffade and moodr, whyche pronostikyth 
that,.the mayde sholde be vertuous and goode. 1533 
Beutenoen Livy m.xx. (S.T.S.) 11, 30 He wald nocht pro- 
nostok [v. » pronostik] nor devyne na sic harmes to cum on 
pame. 1 Ape. Parker Cor (Parker Soc.) 61 The 
adversaries have good sport..to prognostick the likelihood. 
1659 H. More femort, Soul wi. V. 379 When the Sun 
shines waterishly and prognosticks rain. 

2. intr, = PROGNOSTICATE Y. 2; 
to make a (medical) prognosis. 

148: Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) Civ b, They fold 
men] also remembre..how the augurys..sholde determyne 
and pronostike vpon the dyuinacions and thynges that be 
for to come. rgq1 R. Cortaxno Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
Bij, A Cyrurgyen..ought to be gentyll to his pacientes... 
wyly in pronostykynge. _¢ 1580 Jevrense Bugbears v. viii 
in Archiv Stud. Neu. Sér. (1897), Your daughter is well, 
even as I did pronostick. 1630 Paynne Anti-Armin, 280 
‘The present tempestuous, rainie, vnseasonable weather 
threaten and prognosticke to vs for our npostasie. 

Prognosticable (pregng’stikab’l), ¢. [f L. 
prognostic-are to PROGNOSTICATE + -ABLE. ] 

1. Capable of being prognosticated. 

1646 Sir T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. v1 viii. 317 Causes.. which 
cannot indeed be regular, an therefore their effects not 
prognosticable like Ecclipses. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. 
194 It is for any prognosticator to know any thing that is 
prognosticable. 1881 A. S. Heascuet in Nature 24 Feb, 
3864/1 One of its most marked, although not at all one of its 
most prognosticable, properties. 

+2. Capable of prognosticating. Obs. rvave—'. 

1562 Buctern Bulwark, Dial. Soarnes § Chir. 1gb, As in 
the one, be manifest tokens of death: so in the other be 
prognosticable signes. 

[f. as Pro- 


in quot. 1541, 


+ Progno'stical, a. (sd.) Ods. 
GNOSTIC @., or f. PRogNosTiC sb. + -AL.J] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by prognostication ; 
prognostic, 

1588 J. Haavey Disc. Probl. 79 Strange and almost 
incredihle conclusions, as well in the Diuinatorie, as Pro- 
gnostical kinde, 1652 Waosworts tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars 
Spain 144 aed trusted in Southsaier’s Prognostical judge- 
ments, 1778 [W. Maasnact] Afinutes Agric. Observ. 164, 
1 have .. given a Progaostical Arrangement of popular 
Maxims relative to this subject. 

B. sb, = Proenostio sb.) 1. ravew, 

@1618 Svivester AMayden's Blush 1180 Wondring much, 
the ing awoke withall Conceiving it some high Pro- 
gnosticall. q 

Progno'stically, adv. [f prec +-Ly 2.) Tn 
a prognostic manner ; by or with prognostication. 

i610 Mancatuine Trinwphs Fas, { 60 It produceth pro- 
gnostically the most dangerous Glinacterall age of .. the 
Papacy. 1657 G. Staakey felmont's Vind. 51 By, Rules 
set down to finde out the disease Diagnostically, to discover 
the danger of it Paperoscally, and to advise the cure of it. 
1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. i. 429 To lead Prognostically 
and _Prodromatically to the Metropolitan Crosier. 

+ Progno‘sticant, f7/. 2. Obs. rare—). [ad. 
med.L, progndsticant-em, pr. pple. of progndsticdre 
to PrognosticaTe: see -ant!.] Prognosticating, 
foreshowing. ‘ 

1619 Be. J. Kina Sermt. 11 Apr. 52 As signi 
prognosticant of the wrath of Goll bday oh meee 

+ Progno'sticate, sd. Os. [f. med.L. pro- 
guosticat-um that which is prognosticated: see 
next.] A sign or token of some future event ; also, 
a prediction, forecast: = ProcxosticaTION 4. 

1561 T. Hoy tr, Castig! fone's Courtyer 1. (1577) Lj b, Yet 
were they..a token of libertie, where these tere been a 
prognosticate of bondage. 1577-87 Houinsneo Chron, 1. 
173/1 They neuer appeare but as prognosticats of afterclaps. 
1652 Gaute Magastront. 330 Behold what truth is in the 
eee fond astrologers ! 

+ Progno'sticate, a. Ods, rare. (ad. med.L. 
prognosticat-us, pa. pple. of progndsticdre: sce 
next.] = PROGNOSTICANT, 

1582 Stanynurst Ancis |. (Arb,} 32 Thee wise diuined, 
hy this prognosticat horshead, That Moors wyde conquest 
should gayne with vittay! abundant. 

Prognosticate (prognp'stike't), v. Also 6-7 
pron-; 6 fa. ?, and pple. -at(e. [f. ppl. stem of 
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med.L. pro(g)ndsticare to prognosticale, foreshow, 
foretell: see PRoGNOSTIO v. ] 

1. trans. To know or tell of (an event, etc.) 
beforehand; to have previous knowledge of, to 
presage; to foretell, predict, prophesy, forecast. 

a 1g29 Suecton Sp, Parrot 138 To pronostycate truly the 
chaunce of etry dyse, 1542 Unaut Zrasit, Apoph. 61 A 
philosophier in Plato his tyme had prognosticate y® eclips 
of ye soonne. 1582 STANYNURST AZncis m1. (Arb.) 82 By 
flight arid chirping byrds too prognosticat aptlye. 1612 
Woopatt Surgeon's Mate Wks. G65) gt To know the 
manner of the hurt, that he may wisely ren the 
danger. 1709 Strvre Aun. Ke. 1. i. 44 Wizards and con- 
jurers prognosticating that she should not live out 4 year. 
1842 ‘i Witson Chr. North (1857) Il. 24 Prudent men 
prognosticated evil. 1884 Pad? Mait Gaz. 19 Jan. 3/2 
Other cogent reasons for prognosticating such a revolution, 

pb. Of things: To betoken; to give previous 
notice of; to indicate beforehand. 

@1§33 Faitu Another Bh. agst. Rastel Prol., Wks. (1829) 
208 Doth not this pretty pageant. .signify & prognosticate 
that tragedy they will play hereafter? 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 
39 The suannis murnit, be cause the gray goul mau pronosti- 
tat ane storme. 1600 Hottann Lroy xxxvi.i. 91g Euen the 
very first beasts that were slain, prognosticated fortunat 
successe. 1 Contempt. St, Bian i. x. (1699) 108 The 
Death of a Monarch .. Prognosticated by an Eclipse or 
Comet. 1768 H. Watrote Hist, Doudis 106 Yet these 
portents were far from prognosticating a tyrant. 1825 
Counett Rur. Rides 283 Everything seems to prognosticate 
a hard winter. ae 
+2. intr. To make or utter a prognostication ; to 
prophesy of Obs. 

1s60 Daus tr. Séeédane's Comm, 299b, For Christ him 
selfe..did prognosticate of great stormes. 1665 Bratuwait 
Comntent Two Tales (Chaucer Soc.) 9 Albeit he could judi- 
ciously prognosticate of seasons, 


b. Of a thing: To give promlse or indication. 


1851 Nicnot Archit. LIeav. 296 If the aggregation of stars 
in the Milky Way goes on-~as it prognosticates—for ages. 

Hence Progno‘sticated ff/. a., Progno‘sti- 
eating vél. sd. and ffl. a. 

1599 Haneuyt Voy. VI. 58 If any mans father be sick, 
the son straight gocs vnto the..prognosticating priest. 1613 
igrimage (1614) 64 Peucer. .confuteth their fine 


Porcuas Pi 
kindes of prognosticating. 1790 Burne Fr. Kev, Wks. Viqir 
In order, by a proper foresight, to prevent the pence ee 
evil, 1842 J. Wicson Chr. North (1857) 11. 237 All the 
prognosticating sights and sounds. 

Prognostication (pregngstikeifan). Also 5- 
6pron-. [ME.a. OF. pronosticacion (14th c, in 
Godef. Compi.), later prognostication (Cotgr.), n. of 
action from med.L. progndsticare, PROGNOSTIC v.] 

1. The action or fact of prognosticating; fore- 
showing, foretclling ; prediction, prophecy. 

1490 Caxton Eueydos vi. 29 In pronostycacyon righte 
happy of their leeynge and voyage. 1548 PaTtEN 29, Scot. 
Avjh, To note the ronosticacion and former aduertence 
of his future successe in this hys enterprise. 1688 Bovcr 
Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 169 The prognostication of 
weathers that may be made in the morning by their keeping 
within their hives, or flying early abroad to furnish them- 
selves with waxor honey. 171x Appison Sect. No. 127 P 5 
Others are of Opinion that it foretels Battle and Bloodshed, 
and believe it of the same Prognostication as the Tail of 
a Blazing Star. 1904 J. Oman Vision §& Authority ww. vib 
289 Prognostication beyond the limits of our duty we should 
discover to be only a profitless diversion, 3 

b. with aand f/. An act or instance of prognosti- 
cating ; a foreknowledge or foretelling of some- 
thing; a forecast, prediction, prophecy. 

1440 J. Suinvey Dethe K. James (1818) 13 The which now 
may well be demyd by varay demonstracions, and also pro- 
nosticacions to the Kyng, of his deth and murdur. ¢ 1510 
More Pieus Wks. 2/2 Which pronostication one Paulinus 
making much of, expowned it to signifie [etc.], 1638 Junius 
Paint, Ancients 142 The Athenians for his divioe pro- 
gnostications erected him a statue with a goldea tongue. 
1750 Jouxsox Rambler No. 187 08 This prognostication 
she was ordered to keep secret. 1905 Hxpositor Feb. 134 
His gloomy prognostications of coming doom, 

c. A conjecture of some future event formed upon 
some supposed sign; a presentiment, foreboding. 

1760 Jounson /dler No. 92 ® 5 Will Puzzle..foresees every 
thing before it will happen, though he never relates his 
prognostications till the event is past. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia x. ti, At his sight, her prognostication of ill became 
stronger. 1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst, Quebec 49 A pro- 
gnostication resulted in my mind, that we should all die of 
mere debility in these wilds. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 307 The 
prognostications of evil thus formed very often bring about 
their own fulfilment. 

+2. An astrological or astrometeorological fore- 
cast for the year, published in (or as) an almanac; 
hence, an almanac containing this. Ods. 

See list of such Prognostications in Forewords to Lane- 
hant’s as cxxxili, et seq, 

1516 (¢2¢/e) The prognosticacion of maister lasper late.. 
translated into ynglissh, to the honorre of te moost noble & 
victorious kyage Henry the viij by..Nicholas longwater. 
1545 (¢étde) A Pronostycacion or an Almanacke for the yere 
ofour lorde mececcxtv made by Andrewe Boordeof Physycke 
doctor, 1583 Stusazs Anat, Abus. 11.(1882) 66 The makers 
of prognostications, or almanacks for the yeere. 160; Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1892) 142 The ysuall order annexed to the 
progaostications in placeing the faires of everye moneth 
logether. 1643 C’tess Mar's Housch. Bk, in Ritchie CA. 
St. Baldred (1880) 63 For ane prognostication 8d. 

Bead. = PRoGNOSIS I. Obs. 

1533 Evyot Cast. Helihe(1541) 55 The Rules of Hipocrat 
in his seconde boke of pronostications, ao ie ed 
Meth. Physick vit, iv. (1639) 388 There needeth no clyster, 
but that prognostication is sufficient. 1767 Goocn / reat. 
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Wounds 1. 96 To regulate our judgment in prognostication, 
we must consider, what wounds are mortal, and what not. 

4, Something that forctells or foreshadows an 
event; an indication of something about to happen ; 
a sign, token, portent, prognostic. Now rare. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIT. 49x The pix. .did [alle, 
whiche was a Popes sas contrary to the victory of the 
Kynge. @ 1548 Hatt Cérvou., Hen Vill 8: Which hideous 
tempest some said it was a very pronosticacion of trouble 
and hatred to come betwene princes. 1606 Suans, Ant. & 
Chu. ii. 54 Nay, if an oyly Palme bee not a fruitfill Pro- 
gnostication, I cannot scratch mine care. 1850 GLADSTONE 
Glan. (1879) V. cxxxviii. 254 Labouring to the position 
of the Church for our own time according to the conditions 
and the prognostications which the time itself not offers 
only but rather thrusts and forces on our view. 

[ad. 


Prognosticative (pregay'stikctiv), a. 
obs. F, prognosticatsf, -ive (1564 in Godef.): see 
PROGNOSTICATE v. and -IVE.] Characterized by 


prognosticating ; tending to prognosticate. 

#594 Carew 4 uarte's Exam. Wits xii. (1596) 180 A phisi- 
tion..studied. .all the rules and considerations of the art 
prognosticatiue. 1813 Hoswouse Journey (ed. 2) 977 The 
comet..w2s thought prognosticative of the fall of Islamist. 
1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 163 The opening a new volume 
of poems..accompanied by a yawn, prognosticative of the 
soporific nature of its contents. 


Prognosticator (pregnp'stikettar). “Also 6 
pron-, -our(e. in L. form from fro- 


{Agent-n. in 
gndsticdre to PROGNOSTICATE: see -OR. So OF. 


‘pronosticateur (15-16th c. in Godef.).] One who or 
that which prognosticates ; one who pretends to a 
knowledge of the fnture ; a soothsayer, predictor, 
forcteller. 

1552 HuLoet, Pronosticatoure, presagus. 1553 Brenpe 
Q. Curtius IV. 46 He obeied the pronosticator & caused all 
his men to returne. 1560 Brsre (Genev.) Zsa, xivii. 13 Let 
now the astrologers, the starre gasers, & pronosticatours stand 
yes and sane thee from these mines: 1604 MippLETON 

ether Hubburd's T. Wks, (Bullen) VIII. 60 Averring no 
prognosticator lies, That says, some great ones fall, their 
rivals rise. 1796 Burne Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X, 29 Mr. 

Brothers..was a melancholy prognosticator, and has had 
the fate of melancholy men. 1852 S. R. Maittano Zss. 
Var, Subj. 207 To speak of Merlin and a train of less 
important prognosticators, 1891 Pad? Matt G. 22 Sept. 3/3 
A sensitive, living prognosticator, like the ‘ Abrus preca- 
torius ’, is preferable to the inanimate barometric weather 
gauges, on account of the vital force which dwells in it. 

+b. A maker or ela of almanacs contain- 

ing predictions of the weather and events of the 
ensuing year; also, an almanac containing these. 

r6or J. Cuamara Agst. Fudic. Astrol, 2 Astrologers, 

rognosticators, almanack-makers. 1696 Tryon Afise. iv. 99 
Dir Annnal Diag, Mgnt are generally Men of little 
Learning. 1778 [W. Maasnate] Adinutes Agric, Observ. 
tape en every supposed Prognosticator has contradicted 
itsell, 

Prognosticato (pienso a ([f. 
as prec.: see -ORY 2, f the nature of a pro- 
gnostication ; serving to prognosticate. 

a1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais mi. xx. 168 The intended 
purpose of his Prognosticatory Response. 1832 Fraser's 
Dtag. V. 584 The curl of his nose is prognosticatory of per: 
fumes. 1893 E. A, Butter Househ, dnsects 147 Its shrill 
chirping, progaosticatory, according to popular belief, of 
cheerfulaess and plenty. 

| Progno'sticon, 52. Ods. Also 7 pron-. 
[L., a. Gr. mpoyraorindy.] = PROGNOSTIC sb.U 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Pri aed Is not this perpetual 
Prognosticon think you,.. too durable, and ouer generall 
to be vniuersally true? 1611 Sreep Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x. xvi. 
§ 92 This luckie rognosticon, and ominous Meteor. 1621 
Burton Anat. Aled, 1. iv. 1. (1676), 131/t "Tis Rabbi Moses 
Aphorism, the prognosticon of Avicenna, Rhasis, Aétius. 

‘ence + Progno‘sticonv. = PROGNOSTICATE v. 1. 

1602 in Archpriest Controv. (Camden) II. 238, 1 do hear 
that ffa. Walpole doth pronosticon that the priests. -shalbe 
banished. J praye god it be not a pronosticon, buta practise. 
_ +Progno'sticons, 2. Obs. rare. [fas PRo- 
GNOSTIC @, + -OUS.] = PROGNOSTIC a. 1, 

1607 WarxincTon Of¢. Glass (1664) 142 All dreames be.. 
either prognasticous of some event to fall out, or false illu- 
sions, /Sid. 143 These.. dreames bee prognosticous of 
either good or badde successe, 

+Progno'stify, v. Obs. rare. In 5-6 pro- 
nostify, -yfy, -efy. [ad. med.L. type *pro( g)nd- 
stific-are, or OF. *pronostifier: see PROGNOSTIC 
56.1 and -FY.) = ProcNosticaTe v. Hence + Pro- 
gno'stifying v7. sd. 

1498 Trevisa's Barth. De P. Ro vt xxvii. GV. de W.) fj, 
Dremes..ben somtyme open & pinyne, and somtyme 
wrappyd in fyguratyf mystyk and dymme & derke pro- 
nostifyenge & tokenynge as it faryd in Pharaoes dremes. 
ibid. vu. |x. rv vij b, They [ulcers] .. ben messengers and 
pronostyfyen the peryll of leprehede. ?e1s00 Coventry 
Corp. Chr. Play: App. iv. 119 Let us haue sum commeneca- 
sion Of this seyd star be old pronostefying How hyt apperud 
& vnder what fassion. 

Program, programme (prdrgrem), 52. 
Forms: a. 7- program, (7 -grame). 8. 9- pro- 
gramme. See also Procramma, [In 17-18th c. 
Sc. use, ia Spelling program, ad. Gr.-L. programma, 
which was itself (¢ 1636-1820) also commonly 
used unchanged (see Procrawma); about the 
beginning of the 19th c., reintroduced from F. pro- 
gramme, end now more usually so spelt (though 
not pronounced as F.); the earlier program was 
retained by Scott, Carlyle, Ilamilton, and others, 
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and is preferable, as conforming to the usual 
English zepr. of Gr. -ypappa, in anagram, crypto- 
gram, diagram, telegram, etc.] 

tL A pe nolice; = Procramma 1. Se. Obs. 

a. 16 . Srauture Tree Hafppines 38 The beginning 
of his discourse..is like a program Sitixedidi the entrie ofa 
citie. 168a Decrei? in Scott, Antig. (1901) July 4 [They] 
determined .. without affixing any previons programe 
or using any examinatione to appoint the said Mr, J. Y. 
1707 (July 22) in Fountainhall Decistons (1759) I. 385 The 
Professor of Greek his place being vacant in the college of 
St Andrews.., there is a program emitted, inviting all 

ualified to dispute, and undergo a comparative trial. 1816 
pcces Antig. i, Will three shillings transport me to Queens- 
ferry, ngreeably to thy treacherous program? 18324 — 
St. Ronan's xiii, The transactions of the morning were.. 
announced. . by the following program. 

2. A descriptive notice, issued beforehand, of any 
formal series of proceedings, as a festive cele- 
bratlon, a course of study, etc.; a prospectus, 
syllabus; in current use ¢sf. a written or printed list 
of the ‘ pieces’, items, or ‘numbers’ of a concert or 
other public entertainment, in the order of per- 
formance; hence /ransf. the picces or items them- 
selves collectively, the performance as a whole, 

a, 1808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 43 The program of the 
Pantomime differs materially in the exhibition, 1843 New 
Monthly Mag. V11. 2 Anticipating the amusement of the 
month, hy a regular program (that is a nice new word I 
have just imported from France, to supply the hacknied 
common-place of a ‘bill of the play ‘—a regular program, I 
Say, on the second page of your coloured cover. 1831 Care 
tye Sart, Res. 1. sit. (1858) ro ‘In times like ours’, as tho 
half-officiat Program expressed it, ‘when all things are, 
rapidly or stowly, resolving themselves into Chaos’. 185g 
Sie E, Perry Sird's-Eye View /udia xxviii, 169 A program 
of the whole was sent me the night before. 1898 G. B. 
Suaw Perf Wagnerite 3 In classical music there are, as 
the analytical programs tell us, first subjects and second 
subjects (etc.]. 

B. 1805 W. Taycor in Ana, Rev. 111. 68 The, .catalogue 
sold at the door better deserved. .incorporation In this work 
than those programmes of festivals. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xiv, Mrs. Kenwigs and Miss Petowker had arranged 
o small programme of the entertainments. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scott. u. xiii. 349 According to the programme 
of study drawn up for the mmar_ school of Glasgow. 
188: in Grove Dic? Afus. ML. 33/2 Programmes are now 
commonly restricted in length to 2 hours or a}... Formerly 
concerts were of greater length. 

b. gen.and fig. A definite plan or scheme of any 
intended proceedings; an outline or abstract of 
something to be done (whether in wziting or not). 

a, 1837 Cartyte Fr. Xev, (2872) IIL. 1. i. 60 From the 
best scientific program..to the actual fulfilment, what a 
difference! 1839 J. Sreatine Ess., etc. (1848) I. 332 All 
suggestions of the true and beautiful, which he cannot pre- 
Seine and lay down in program. 2860 Mortey Netherl, 
(1868) I. iv. 14 In accordance with this programm Philip 

roceeded stealthily. 1869 Brownine Ring & BA, vin. 176 
In in the secret of the comedy—Part of the program leake 
out long ago! 2892 Swear Mew Eng. Gram, Pref. g A less 
ambitious program would further allow of greater thorough- 
ness within its narrower limits. 

A. 1839 Eclectic Rev, 1 Jan. a4 The general satisfaction 
which had been produced hy the ministerial prograsure. 
184: Mice in Life § Labours Fonblangnue (1874) 32 They 
(the Ministry] have conformed to my programme. 1860 
W. Contins bones Whiten. a77 Observe the programme I 
Now propose. 1891 J. Mortey Sp. Newcastle 2 Oct., We 
have a programme unfolded which is calculated to stir 
the deepest energy and to rouse the sincerest convictions of 
every man with a spark of Liberalism in him. 

3. = PROGRAMMA 2; spec. (repz. Ger. Programm) 
in German schools, na essay or disquisition on 
some subject, pelea to the annual report. 

1831 Cartyie Zarly Germ. Lit. in Mise. Ess. (1872) IL. 
182 A series of Selections, Editions, Translations, Critical 
Disquisitions, some of them in the shape of Academic Pro- 

ram, 1831 — Sart, Res. 11. iii, Scraps of regular Memoir, | 

‘ollege-Exercises, Programs, Professional ‘lestimoniums, | 

{ 
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1833 Sie W. Hamitton Disewss, (1852) 556 (Prussian Primary 
Education) The director, or one of the masters, in an official | 
program, is to render an nccount of the condition and pro- | 
gress of the school. 1880 J. Moxrison in Axfositar X1, 
461 Such is the derivation. .given by Niemeyer in his Pro- 
gramm on the expression. 1884 Amer. Frnl, Philol. V. 
bag He admires greatly Hermann’s program on ‘Interpo- 
ations in Homer ". 
4, attrib. and Comd., as program-card, -seller; 
in sense 2 b, with reference to political ‘ programs’, 
as program-maker, -making, -mongering, -spinner, 
spinning; program, -gramme-music, music in- 
tended to convey the impression of a definite series 
of objects, scenes, or events; descriptive music. 
188r in Grove Dict. Mns. 1. 38/1 The Abbé Vogler.. 
was ..0 great writer of programme-music. 1886 Kirtinc 
7 Ditties, arc. My Rival, My prettiest frocks and 
sashes Don’t help to fill my programme-card [at a ball]. 
1895 Daily News 23 Jan. 7/3 Mr. Chamberlain is above all 
things a programme maker... [In melita 1885 he constructed 
what was called an ‘unanthori programme’ for the 
Liberal party. 

el ian programme, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, ‘To arrange by or according to a program ; | 
to draw up n program of; to scheme or plan | 
definitely. 

1896 IWestm:. Gaz. 12 Sept, 4/2 This match was pro- 
grammed to start yesterday, but owing to the state of the 
weather had to es posiponed. 1900 /did, 17 July 6/3 
Mectings, he declares, were wrongly programmed. 1905 
Pall Mall G, 19 Dec. 2 The devolutionist scheme was pro- 
grammed and published on September 26, 1904. i 
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Hence Programmer, onc who draws up a 
progzam. 

1 Cent. Dict. &.¥1, The official programmer of the 
J a Club, ; 

|| Programma (pretense), Obs. Pl. pro- 
gratmmata, [late L. (Cassiodorus, Justinian), 
a proclamation, manifesto, a, Gr, apdypaypa a 
public written notice, f. spoypdgev to write 
publicly, f. apé (see Pro- 2) + ypdpay to write.) 

1, A written notice, proclamation, or edict, posted 
up in a public place; a public notlee. (Ia Gr. 
and Rom. Antiq., and formerly in universities.) 

41661 Hotvoay Suvenal Marcilius here understands 
hy edictum, not the prator's edict, but a pragramma, or 
bill put up by Nero, to signifie, that after dinner he would 
aing Callirhoe. 1678 Wooo Life 6 Dec. (O.H.S.) T. 426 
Programma stuck up in every College hall under the vice- 
chancellor's hand that no scholar abuse the soldiers..in the 
night watches tbat they keep ot the Gild hall, Peniless 
Bench, and at most innsdoores. 1693 Lond. Gas. No. 2893/t 
Publick Programma’s of his Expulsion (from Oxf. Univ. 
are already Affixed in the three usual places. 1754 Def 
Rector Excter Coll, 13 We will recite the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Programma at lange. 3820 Sovrnev Wesley 1. 47 The 
vice-chancellor had, in a programma, exhorted the tutors 
to discharge their duty hy douhle diligence. 

b. Such a public notice relating to a fonction or 
celebration abont to take place, wilh a list of the 
proceedings in order ; hence, a play-bill, prospectus, 
syllabus, ProGRam (sense 2). 

1789 M. Manan tr. Persius (1795) 45 note, A programma, 
a kind of play-bill, which was stuck up as ours are, in a 
morning. 2825 Hoanovse Substance Lett, (1816) 1. goo A 

rogramma of the féte [in France], together with the order 

rom the minister of eee was fixed to the walls. 1820 
T. Mircnett Avistopé. 1. 927 The Prytanes.. before the 
meeting set up a programma in some place of general cone 
course, in which were contained the matters that were to 
form the subject of consideration at the ensuing Assembly. 

¢e, An announcement of the subjects to be trealed 
in a course of lectures oz stndies in a forcign 
universily. (So F. programme, Ger. programm.) 

1787 Mary tr. Xresbeck's Trav. Germ, lix. 111.143 Whena 
pane man comes here they commonly lay a /’ragramma 

efore him, in which all the arts are disposed according to 
their natural order, . : bs 

2. A written preface or introdaction; in plural, 
= prolegomena. 

aziz tr. Werenfels’ Logomachys 210 Prefaces, Inscrip- 
tions, and Programmata abound with Phrases .. worthy 
Cedar and Gold. 2725 Hearne in Rem. (1857) 1. 334 
Dr. Gardiner..in a silly programma he hath published. 
176: Warton Sathaurst 218 (Dr. Bathurst's) programma, 
on preaching..is an agreeable and lively piece of writing, 
1883 J. Rexoet Harais Stickometry (1893) 36 The peculiar 
features of the arrangement of his (Euthalins’s] text are pre- 
faces, programmata, lists of quotations with reference to 
the authors. .from whom they come. 


Programmatic (prougrtmstik), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. mpoypappa, -ypappar-, ProcRam+-ic.} Per- 


| taining to or of the nature of a program; in quots., 


of the natare of program music (see PRoGRAM sd. 4). 

1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 422/2 The symphony is not atall 
programmatic. 1898 Century Mag. LV. 777 A ‘ Bauern- 
tanz’ which is rather programmatic. 

So Progra’mmatist, one who composes or draws 
up 4 program (in qnots., in senses 2 b and 3). 

895 Westin. Gaz. 20 May 7/1 The organised system of 
gambling, which, so far as the ‘ programme" of the anti- 
gamblers is known..it is the main purpose of the program- 
matists to suppress. 1899 J. P. Postcate in Classical Kev. 


Oct. 359/1 Each prograin-atist in his turn feels it his dutyto | 


set out with a prolix examination of his prolix predecessors, 
Programme: see ProcRram. 
Progrede (progrid), v. sonce-wd. fad. L. 

progredi; seenext.] intr. To goforward, advance: 


| opp. to RETROGRADE v. 


1866 Proctor Handtk, Stars 7 Vf the globe were fixed 
and the other circles named were made slowly to retrograde 
about the polar axis, the true nature of the variation due to 

recession would be illustrated; bat as regards the variation 
uself, we should .. obtain as effectual an illustration by 
making the globe progrede about the polar axis. 

Progredient (progridiént), a. (sd.) rare. ? Obs. 
[ad. L. progrediens, -entem, pr. pele: of provred-i 
to go forward, proceed, f. fro, Pro-! 1d + grad-i to 
step, walk, go.] Going forward, advancing. b. 
as sd, One who advances. So + Progre'dienoy, 
the quality or action of going forward, progress, 

16s0 Butwer Anthroponiet. 131 Au Index..of the Mascu. 
line generative faculty; nnd of that either erumpent, and 
pro ient, or consumed. 2650 Ilusaerr Prd! Sormality 
54 He that is no Progredient, must needs be a Retrogre- 
dient. 1701 Bavertey gee est. 1¢ The Continuation, 
and Progrediency of the Fourth, or Roman Monarchy, 
Progress (prd-grés, prggrés), sb. Forms: 
5-7 progresse, 6 progres, (prograsse, 7 pro- 
grace), 7- progress, (In 15th c. progresse, app. 
a. obs. F. progresse (Lett. of Louis XH, 1513 in 
Godef.), repr. a Romanic *frogyessa, fem. sb. from 
progressus, -d, -um, pa. pple, of prégredi (see Pro- 
GREDIENT). In Fr. and Eng. the word subsequently 
became frogr’s, progress, by conformation to L. 
progressus a going forward, advance, progress. 
Cf. egress, ingress, regress. 

@ 1892 Tennyson in Ld. Teanyson Afent. (1897) II. 3: 
Someone spoke of Diplimiicy and Prigress. rOnI’, nid 


PROGRESS 


my father, ‘why do you pronounce the word like that? pray 
give the 5 jong.’] " 

1. The aciion of stepping or marching forward 
or onward; onward mazch; journeying, travelling, 
travel; 2 journey, an expedition. Now rare. 

€ 1478 ve tiny 5190 Of me the werre the Giaunt doth 
desire, Anon shall [ go hym Assail qnikly. To thys forth. 
Pookie Geffray made redy. 1599 Srenser F. an xt 
20 So forth they both yfere make their progresse. 2626 R. C. 
Times’ Whistle v1. ago9 Tt was my fortune with..others,. 
One summers day a progresse for to goe Into the countrie. 
1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1, ii. rv. (1651) 269 The most plea- 
sant of alt outward pastimes, is..to make a petty progress, 
a merry journey, 1678 Bunyan (iit/e) The Pilgrim's Pro- 
| Hae from this world, to that which is to come, 1745 P, 

HOMAS Frat, Anson's Voy. 160 The Officers and People 
made a Progress round the Island, 1838 Tuimtwate Greece 
V. xb 1a3 Their poms through the Persian provinces was 
a kind of triump! 

+b. fransf. A zeglon or distance traversed. 

r6or_R, Jounson Arugd. Contnrw, (1603) 219 His 
dominion ..stretcheth from the promontorie Bayador to 
Tanger, and from the Atlantike Ocean to the riner Muluia. 

In which progresse is conteined the best portion of all Afrike. 

2. spec. A state journey made bya royal or noble 
personage, or by a church dignitary; a visit of 
state ; also, the official tour made by judges and 
others, n clzeuit ; an official visitation of its estates 
by acollege. Now somewhat archaic, 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 475/2 The Kyng..beyng in his 
progresse in the seid Counte. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. V/1, c 
7.§ x The justices of assises in ther Tike or progresse in 
that shyre, 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 597 1n the tine of 
King Henry the sixt..as he roade in Progresse. a 1648 
Lo. Heasear Afen, V/71 (1683) 132 Synodal Judges, going 
Progress yearly under pretext of Visitation, 1795 Order of 
Andi? Magd. Call. Oxf. 18 Feb., That Bills on Country 
Banks be accepted on the Progresses, but that the Bursars 
be desired to negotiate them as soon as possible, 1 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 99 Comprehended in six circuits, 
or annual progress of the judges. 1821 Order Magd. Coil. 
4 June, That the Norfolk Progress do take place this year and 
at the expiration of three years from this time. 1849 Mac- 
autay é/ist. Eng. v. 1.593 He was President of Wales and 
lord lieutenant of four English counties. His official tours 
+. were scarcely inferior in pomp to ou rogresses, 1901 
Rasuoane & Rair Mew College 151 New College is one of 
the few collees in which an annual ‘ Progress‘ still lakes 

lace. ‘The Warden (or Sub-warden) accompanied by a 

“ellow known as ‘Out-rider’..and the Steward, visit the 
farms on some part of the College estates. 

+b. A state procession. Ods. 

1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1.397 Whyche 
said Progresse .. extendid half a myle in leyngthe by esti- 
macion. 16r3 Havwaap Norm, Kings Pref., At his returne 
from the Progresse to his house at S. James, these pieces 
were delivered unio him. 1859 Jeruson Brittany iit 35 
Where the Emperor was about to expose himself in a wats 
hall and progress. 

3. a. Onward movement in space ; course, way. 

1595 Suaks. John ut. i 940 Volesse thou let his siluer 
Water keepe A peacefull progresse to the Ocean, 1602 — 
Ful. C.1.t 2, 1 cannot, by the progresse of the Starres, 

siue guesse how neere to day. 1667 Minton #. £. xt. 175 
For see the Morn.. begins Her rosie progress smiling. 1683 
Moxon Meck, Exerc, Printing xi. p1 If the Cheeks of the 
Press stand wide assunder, the sweep or progress of the.. 
Bar will be greater than if theystand nearer together. 1712- 
14 Pore Rage Lock y.132 The Sylphs.. pursue its progress 
thro’ the skies. 1754 Gaay Poesy 4 A thousand rills their 
mazy progress take, 1878 Brownixa La Saisiaz 42 Up 
and up we went...Call progress toilsome ? 


143a 
sente 


/1 To 
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4. a. Forward movement in ‘space (as opposed 
to rest oz zegress); going forward, advance. 
1g00-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxii. 52 Through streittis nane 
may mak progres [r/mez Incres, les}, For cry of cruikit, blind, 
and lame, 1656 Usster Ann. vi. (1658) 773 Whose pro- 
and regresse in this journey we here set down out of 
trabo, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Afag. 1v. xvi, 200 After 
some made in your Voyage. 1784 Cowrer Task 
1. 330 The folded gates would bar my progress now. 1877 
Bryce Transcaucasia (t896) 35 The same sense of motion 
without oo which those who have crossed the ocean 


know so wel ; 
b. fig. Going on to a further or higher stage, 


S . 

or to amy or higher stages successively ; advance, 
advancement; growth, development, continuons 
increase; usually in good sense, advance to better 
and better conditions, continuons Improvement. 

1603 Kuouss ffist. Turks (1635) To Rar., If you con- 
Sider the beginning, progresse an: etuall felicitie of this 
the Othoman Empire. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trax. Persiaag 
Having made no farther progress in his Business, 1713 
Apvison Grardian No. 104? 7, 1 am ashamed that I am 
not able to make a quicker throogh the French 
longue. 1742 Younc Vf. 74, 1x. 1957 Nature delights:in 


PROGRESS. 


jn advance From worse to better? but, when 
minds ascend, Progress, in part, depends npon therngelves. 
1846 Taencn Mirac, Introd. (1862) 38 The very La 
God’s kingdom is that of progress, of a gradually fuller 
communication..of Himself to men, « 1862 Bucnce A/ ise. 
HWés. (1872) 1. 349 As civilization advances, the progress of 
manufactures greatly outstrips the progress of agriculture. 
1874 GREEN Short ist, vit. § 5. 393 ‘The moral and reli- 
gions change which was passing over the country through 
the progress of Puritanism. “ 
+5, A coming forth or proceeding from a source, 


(Cf. PRoGRESSION 5.) Obs. rare. 

¢1530 Crt. of Love 1067 Love isa vertue clere, And from 
the soule his progress holdeth he. q 

6. Sc. Law. In full, progress of (title) deeds or 
progress of titles: ‘such a series of the title-deeds 
‘of a landed estate, or other heritable subject, as 1s 
sufficient in law to constitute a valid and effectual 
fendal title thereto’ (W. Bell Dict. Law Scot.). 

1893 Se. Acts Fas. Vi (1816) IV. 11/2 James lindsay of 
barcloy pronevoy and air be pe to vmgle Johnne 
lindsay of wauchoip his grandschir. _ 1693 Stair faust. 
Law Scot. (ed. 2) 1V. xxxvili. § 1s 660 Titles by Progress, 
are either Retours on services of Heirs, or Confirmations of 
Executors, or Assignations [etc.] .. from whence the con- 
clusion of the Summons is jnstly and legally inferred. 
1722 Fountawnwatt Decis. (1759) 1. 4 In buyia of land, 
men crave a forty years clear progress, and with that think 
themselves secure, by the grand act of te 1617. 
1832 Scorr Sé. Ronan's Introd., Removed .. from his legal 
folios and prone of title deeds, from his counters and 
shelves, 3838 W. Be Diet, Law Scot. s.v., Where the 
seller is able to show an nnencumbered title ,. extending 
backwards for forty years, .. the purchaser 1s bonnd to 
accept of this as a sufficient progress. 1868 Act 31 & 32 
Vict. c. ror § g Any conveyance .. forming part of the pro- 
gress of title deeds of the said lands, 1874 Act 37 §& 38 
‘Vict. c 94 § 4 (1) When lands have been fened .. It shall 
not .. be necessary .. that he sball obtain from the superior 
any charter, precept, or other writ by progress. | 

. atirib. and Comb., as progress-killing, -para- 
lysing adjs.; t progreas-bed, (?) a portable bed 
used on a progress; + progreaa block (Biock sé, 
4b), ?the block or pattern of hat introduced for a 
royal progress; +progress house, a temporary 
place of shelter erected on a journey; + progresa 
laundreas,a laundress employed during a progress; 


+ progreas-time, the lime of n royal progress. 

3586 H/rtd of G. Scott (Somerset Ho.), A *prograsse bedd. 
o1614 Frercuer, etc, Wit at sev. Weapons w. i, This 
broad-brimm'd hat Of the last “progress block, with the 
young hat-band. @ 1631 Donxe Ear (1839) IV. 177 The 
Tabernacle itself was but smodilis dontus, and ecclesia por- 
tabilis,.. a running, a “progress house. 1902 Afonthly 
Rev. Oct. 46_A narrow *progress-killin formalism. 1624 
Massincer Parl. Love 1. i, 1 myself shall have .. Of 
*progress laundresses, and market-women, .. a thousand 
lulls Preferr'd against me. 1893 B, O. Flower in Avena 
Mar. 509 The *progress-paralyzing miasma of creeds. 1607 
Beaumont Wotan Hater w. ii, To..make some fine jests 
upon country people in *progress-time. 

ogress (progre's; see below), v. [f. prec. 

sb. So mod.F, progresser (neologism in Littré). 

Common in England ¢ 1590-1670, usnally stressed like the 
sb., progress. In 28thc, obs. in England, bnt app. retained 
(or cre heey) in crepe mae uA became very common 
c1790, with stress progre’ss (cf. digre'st, transgre'ss). 
Thence readopted in England after Ae eenncr io: 
but often characterized as an Americanism, and much more 
used in America than in Great Britain, in sense 3, in 
which ordinary English usage says ‘ go on '; ‘proceed "] 
_L. intr. To make a ‘progress’ or journey; to 
journey, travel; sec. to make a slate joumey, 
travel ceremoniously, as a royal, noble, or official 


personage. Now rare or Ods., or merged in 2. 
ex590 Greene Jr, Baconiv. 56 We'll progress straight to 
Oxford with onr trains. 1607 Rowtanns Diog. Lanth, 22 
The Owle being weary of the night Wonld progresse in the 
Sunne, ¢1620 Z. Bowp Zion's Flowers (1855) 61 He's like 
a mighty ESE About his countreye stately progressing. 
1648 Eart or WestMoreELanp Otia Sacra (1879) 62 Pave 
me a Golden Tract to Progress in. 
139 His Majesty iad oe towards tbe West. 
+b. trans. To travel through; to traverse, Obs, 

1 Drayton Leg. i, Gor Who should have progres'd alt 
a Kingdomes space. 2635 Qvartes Emi, iv. xii, When my 
soule had progrest ev'ry place, That love and deare affec- 
tion could contrive. 1642 Mitton Reform. 11. Wks, 1851 
nee ee the datelesse and irrevoluble Circle of 

2. inir. To go or move forward or onward; to 
proceed, make one's way, advance. 


1g95 Suaks. Fohkn v. ti. 46 Let me wipe off thi a 
ahfe dewe, That siluerly doth edttene on thy seen 
1624 Foro Sun's Darling v. i, Progress o'er the year Again, 
my Raybright ; therein like the Sun. 2808 Scupttz Yrav. 
(1810) 11.170 In this manner..the head fof an island) is 
continually progressing up the [Mississippi river, while the 
lower part is proportionably wasting away. 1832 R. Hi. 
Faoupr in Rez. (2838) I. 359 The poor Italian, canoe, 
niggers, and all..were seen again abont thirty yards off 
progressing with the crest of the wave towards the beach. 
3857 ‘Luoreau Afaine W. (1894) 383 We had heen busily 
progressing all day. 

3. fig. OF action or an agent: To go on, pro- 
ceed, advance; to be carried on as an action; to 
carry on an action. 

1607 Day Trav, Eng. Bro, (1881) 17 As sure as day doth 
progress towards night. «1614 Doxne Briadavaros (1648) 
213 As farre as I allowed my Discourse to progresse in this 
way. 1791 Wasuincton Lett, Writ, 1891 il, 2 The 
business of laying out the city..isprogressing. 1837 
Lett, (1894) 1. x7 “Vis a pretty good subject, but I find it 


‘progress; 
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3864 Dasent Fest § Earnest 
(1873) IL. 41 If the work had progressed as it began, there 
ought to have been nine, 1906 J. A, Hatrow Pilgr. in 
Region Faith iii. 137 ‘The controversy 1s progressing. 

_ Mus, Of melody or harmony: To proceed 
from one note or chord to another; cf. PRoGRES- 
SION 8a. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

4. fig. To make progress; to proceed toa farther 
or higher stage, or to further or higher stages con- 
tinuously ; to advance, get on; to develop, increase ; 
usually, to advance to better conditions, to go on 
or get on well, to improve continuonsly. 

3610 B. Jonson Adch. ui. iii, Nor can this remote matter, 
sodainly Progresse so from extreme, vnto extreme As to 

row gold, and leape ore all the meanes, 1632 Marmion 

ollands Leaguer W iv, ] began Betimes, and so progrest 
from less to bigger. 179r WASHINGTON Lett, Writ. 1891 
X11. 24 Our country... is fast progressing in its politicat 
importance and social happiness. bid. 1892 XV. 354 
The pleasure of hearing you were we ..and progressing. .in 
yonr studies. 1809 SouTHEY Let. to G. C. Bedford 30 Apry 
Another state of being, in which there shall be no other 
change than that o! progressing in knowledge. 1828 
Hawtuorne Fanshawe x, Her convalescence had so far 
progressed. 1832 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. v.76 (Widow 
Gentlewoman) In country towns.. society has been pro- 
gressing (if 1 may borrow that expressive Americanism) at 
avery rapid rate. 1840 Giapstone Ch, Princ. 11 It may 
_ be the case that..we are actually progressing in some par- 
ticulars while we retrograde in others. 1885 Law Kep. 
10 P. D. 97 The melancholia had markedly progressed. — 

b. To proceed, as the terms or items of a series, 


from less to greater ; to form an advancing series. 

3868 Heascuet in People's Mag. Jan. 62 Squares of clear 
window-glass. .regularly progressing in size by quatter or 
half inches in the side. 

5. To come forth or issue froma source: = PRo- 
ceED wv, 7b, rare. (Cf. Procuess sb. 5.) 

3850 Neave Aled. Hymns (1867) 179 Holy Ghost from Both 
progressing. 

6. trans. To cause to move onward or advance; 
to push forward. /7#, and fig. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts Il, 13% (Dressing of Ores) The 
heavier portion is progressed across the table, and passed 
into an ore bin. 1887 WV. ¥. Tribune 7 Mar, (Cent. Dict.), 
Urging that the bills..be progressed as rapidly as possible. | 

Hence Progre’ssed f//. a. advanced; Pro- 
grevasing vi/. sb. and Appi. a. 

x8g0 T. Epwaros Eng. Welsh Dict. Addr. To meet the 
progressed state of the Arts and Sciences. 1850 BrowntnG 
Easter Day xiv, Your progressing is slower. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood tii, The most agreeable evidences of rogressing 
life in Cloisterbam, 1874 Tuteuwace Lett, (2881) 11. 304 
The steadily progressing failure of my eyesight. 

Progression (progre‘fen). [a. F. progression 
(1425 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. progresstén-em a 
going forward, advancement, progression, n. of 
action f. progred-7: see PROGREDIENT.] 

1. The action of stepping or moving forward or 
onward. a. Travel; a journey; = PROGRESS 
5b, 1. Obs. 

c14go Carcrave Life St. Kath. ut. 280 Vndyr your wenge 
and youre proteccyon May be this viage and this progression, 
axg48 Hatt Chron., Rich, Lif §3 There happened in this 
progression to the Earle of Richmond a strannge chaunce. 
bid, Hen. VIT 42b, When they were with their long and 
tedyous iourney weried and tyred, and..fell to repentaunce 
of their mad commocion and frantike progression, then he 
wonlde..circumuent & enuyron theim. 

b. Onward or forward movement (in space), 
locomotion ; advance: = PRoGRESS 56. 3a, 42. 

188 Snaxs. L. L. L.1v. ii, 144 A Letter,.which acci- 
dentally, or by the way of progression, hath miscarried. 
1651-3 JER, TAYLOR Serm. for Year (1678) 54 Still the Flood 
[tide] crept by little steppings, and invaded more by his 
progressions than he lost by his retreat. 1686 Goao Cedest. 
Bodies mn. i. 366, 1 observ'd it making a creeping Progression 
in the Valleys. 1849 Sé. Wat. Hist., Mammatia 111. 202 
The tusks of this animal [walrus]..are instraments both of 
defence and of progression. 1883 Century Mag. XXV1. 925 
This mode of progression reqnires some muscular exertion. 

e. The moving or pushing of something onward. 

1678 Moxou Mech. Exerc. v.95 The longer to continue his 

several Progressions of the Saw, 


2. fig. Continuous action figured or conceived as 
onward movement; going on, course (of action, 


time, life, etc.), proceeding, process, Now rare or 
merged in 4. 


1474 Caxton Chesse 133 The progressyon and_draughtes 
ofthe. .playe of the chesse. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. 
(1625) 41_In all the progression of the wished life of this 
mighty Prince. fid. 43 ee ee continnation and 
determination of bis most wicked and shamelesse life, 1646 
Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 226 All Starres that have their 
distance from the Ecliptick Northward not more then 23 
degrees and an half..may in progression of time have 
declination Sonthward. 1698 Locke Cond. Underst. § 20 
The long Progression of the Thoughts to remote and first 
Principles. 1775 Jounson Tax. no Tyr, 5 Having. .obtained 
hy the slow progression of manual industry the accommoda- 
tions of life. 1882 StEVENson Fam. Sind. Men & Bks., 
EL iii, gee Is a progression=I cannot call it a 
Bie is work toward @ more and more strictly 

8. jig. The action of passing successively from 
each item or term of a series to the next; sacces- 
Sion; a series; i (+4y) progression, in succession, 
one after another; gradually. (See also 6.) 

3549 Compl, Scot. vi. 47, & sa be progressione and ordur, 
= spere inclosis the spere that is nerest tyl it. 1660 F. 

ROOKE tr, Le Blanc’s Trav. 397 The Brasilians are said 


enlarging as 1 pee 
rt 


PROGRESSIONIST. 


originally to have come..from Pern, advancing thither hy 
progression from time to time. Locne Hum. Und. u. 
xxix. § 16 Of the Bulk of the Body, to be tbns infinitely 
divided after certain Progressions,.. we have no clear. . Idea. 
1774 Beatrin Minttr. n. xlvii, The laws.. Whose fong pro- 

ression leads to Deity. 1844 Soutuey Life A. Belt l.175 
he experiment which. .had been tried. .with one class, was 
. extended to all the others in progression. 

4, fig. The action of going forward to more 
advanced or higher stages or conditions; advance ; 
development; = Procress sd. 4b. Also atiribd. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 37 His. 
in the Latine tongue, was so perfect, bis progression in the 
Greeke so excellent, 1632 Massincer Believe as you List 
ut. ii, F must..take..the boldness To reprehend your slow 
progression in Doing her greatness rigbt. @1733 Etutwoon 
Autobiog. (1734) 133. Having inqni divers things of me, 
with respect to my former Progression in Learning. 182 
I. Tayvuor Enthus. viii. 184 The progression of decay an 
perversion bas been gradually ani distinctly contemplated. 
3871 Tylor Prin. Cult. 1. ii, 34 The progression-theory 
recognizes degradation, and the degradation-theory recog- 
nizes progression. 1877 A. B. Eowaros Ug Nive v. 105 To 
trace the progression and _retrogression of the arts from tbe 
Pyramid-builders to the Casars, , 

465. ? The action of proceeding forth or issuing ; 
the fact of being prodaced. (Cf. PRocEssion sd. 4, 
Proaress sd. 5.) Obs. rare. 

61374 Cuaucer Boeth. w. pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) Thilke 
same ordre newith ayein alle thinges growynge and fallynge 
a-down by semblable progression |g/oss, issu) of sedes and 
of sexes. ¢1386 — Xnt.’s T. 2155 His ordinaunce That 
speces of thynges and progressions Shullen enduren by 
snecessions And nat eterne. | ne 

6. Math. The succession of a series of quantities, 
between every two successive terms of which there 
is some pl oe constant relation ; such a series 
itself, See ARITHMETICAL @., GEOMETRICAL 1b, 
HARMONIO a. § a. 

1430 Art Nombryng 8 Of progressioun one is naturelle 
or contynnelle, pat ober broken and discontynnelle. 1547 
Recorve Gr. Artes (1575) 210 Arithmeticall progression 15 a 
rehearsing. .of many nnmbers..in suche sorte, that betweene 
enery two next numbers. .the difference beequall. Jdéd. 229 
Progression Geometricall is when the numbers increase by 
alike proportion, 1692 WasuincTon tr. Milton's Def, Pop. 
vii. M.'s . 881 VII. 179 Do you not understand Pro- 
gression in Aritbmetick? 1763 Emerson Meth, inerements 
74.A series of nantities, whose construction and progression 
is known. ae Burn Poor Laws 153 Families..will con- 
tinually increase in a kind of geometrical progression. 1884 
tr, Lotze’s Metaph. 455 Where the intensity of a sensation 
increases by eqn differences, that is, in arithmetical pro- 
gression, it implies in thestrength of the stimulus an Increase 
in geometrical progression. : 

7, Astr. a. Movement of a planet in the order of 
the zodiacal signs, i.e. from west to east; direct 
movement; opp. to retrogradation. +b. Month 
of peer aicn (obs.): see quot, 1615. 

xssx Recorpe Cast, Knowl, (1556) 279 The progression, 
retrogradation, and station of the Planetes. | 1615 Crooks 
Body of Man 336 The moneth of Progression he calleth 
that space whieh commeth betweene one coniunction of the 
Moone with the Snne and another, and it conteyneth nine 
and twenty dayes and a halfe. 1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 212, r81a Woopuouse A stron, xix. 207 note, Progression 
is here..used technically: a motion in conseguentia, or, 
according to the order of the signs. " 7 

8. Mus, a. The action of passing (in melody) 
from one note to another, or (in harmony) from 
one chord to another; a succession of notes or 
chords. b. Sometimes = SEQUENCE. 

x609 Doutann Ornith. Microl. 29 An authenticall pro- 

ion, is the ascending beyond the Finall Key to an 
eight, and a tenth. 1694 W. Hover Harmony vi (1731) 

5 Degrees ore vncomponnded Intervals, .. by which an 
immediate Ascent or Descent is made from the Unison to 
the Octave..; and hy the same Progression to as many 
Octaves as there may be Occasion, 1877 Stainer Harmony 
v. § 69 In harmonising such a progression as the following 
fete}. 188 Prout Harmony iv. § 102 Such progressions 
are called “hidden ’ octaves or fifths. 

9. Philol, Advance in sound-development. 

, 1877, Marcu Coms. Gram, Ags. Lang.27 The first lengtben- 
ing of yand « by progression 1s called guna. 

Progressional (progre‘fonal), ¢. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or involving progression 
(in various seases : see prec.). 

1570 Des Afath. Pref, Cj b, The Venetians consideration 
of waight..by eigbt_descentes pro; ressionall, halfing, from 
agrayne. 1665 J. Gavaury Lond, Deliv. Predicted iv. 2% 
Venns hath a progressional motion. 1674 Jeane Arith. 
(169) 543 To find Numbers whose Remains shall be Arith- 
metically Progressional. 3800 Hxli Advertiser 20 Sept. 
2/2 Progressional Building Society. 1867 MACFARREN 
Harmony iit (1876) 87 Its progressional treatment. 1883 
F. A. Watker Pot. Econ, 431 There is, M, Garnier holds, 
a species of increasing taxation which is rational and dis- 
creet, to which he applies the term progressional, wbich is 
held within moderate limits. 

Hence Progre’ssionally adv. ‘ 

1658 Sie T, Browne Gard. Cyrus v. 69 So progressionally 
..that from five in the foreclaw she feeecel descendeth 
unto two in the bindemost. 

Progre‘ssionary, «. rare. [f as prec. + 
-ARY.] Of or pertaining to proewer. 

1859 G. Merepirn R, Feverel 1. iv. 62 The youth's pro- 

ressionary phases were mapped ont in sections, from 
Simple Boyhood to the Blossoming Season. Lbid. xv. 220 
‘These further progressionary developments, 

Progressionist (progre‘jenist). [See -Ist.] 

1. An advocate of or believer in progression Or 
progress ; a progressist, a progressive. 


PROGRESSIONIST, 


1849 /vaser's Mag, XL. 391 Opposed to the influence of 
her unconscious Toryism, a Progressionist of susceptible 
temperament might be in danger of abandoning his opinions, 
1854 Blackw, Mag. LX XV. 349 None but liberals or pro- 
§ressionists need apply. 1883 Standard 28 Mar. 3/4 Old. 
fashioned opera is not the lifeless thing which Progressionists 
would seek to make out. 1886S. L. Lee Life Ld. Herbert 
Introd. 40 A sure sign that Herbert was a sincere pro- 
gressionist, - 

2. One who holds that life on the earth has been 
marked by gradaal progression from lower to 
higher forms. 

1Bs9 H. Srencer in Universal Review July 81 Sir R. 
Murchison, who is a Progressionist, calls the lowest fossili- 
ferous strata, ‘Protozoic’. 1867 — Princ. Biol, 111, § x40 
Were the geological record complete, or did it, as both Unie 
formitariaos and Progressionists have habitually assumed, 
give us traces of the earliest organic forms, 

3. (See quots.) rare—°, 

1864 Weastes, Progressionis?, one who holds to the pro- 

ression of society toward perfection, 1883 Octuviz(Annan- 

ale), Pragretsionis’, 1. One who maintains the doctrine 
that society is in a state of Progress towards perfection, and 
that it will ultimately attain to it. 

4, attrib, or as adj. 

3871 Tvtor Pritt, Cult. \. ii. 2g The unprejudiced modern 
student of the progressionist school. 1883 Atheneum 
8 Sept. 305/2 The progressionist tendency of t € age. 

So Progre‘asioniam, ihe theory or principles of 
a Perec ists or sympathy with progress, 

386: Brasse. Hore Zug, Cathedr. 19th C. 143 That wise 
spirit of moderate and retrospective progressionism. 

Progressist (préegrésist, prog-). [ad. F. 
progressiste = Sp. progresista, \t. progressista : see 
Progsess sd, and -1st.] One who favours or 
advocates progress, esp. in political or socini 
matters ; a reformer, a progressive, (In later nse 
chiefly in reference to foreign countries.) 

For a short period c 1890, the term was used in London 
Municipal politics, but soon superseded hy progressive: 
see ProGressive a. 4. - 

1848 O. A. Brownson IWér. (1884) V. 247 Socialists and 
Progressists attempt..to defend it on humanistic principles, 
r056 T. A. Trottors Girlhood Cath. de Medict aos The 
two natural and inevitable parties,.conservatives and pro- 
Bressists, 1884 //arfer's Mag. May Sat/2 These Arabs... 
were the progressists of Euro; 1890 [ddustr. Lond. News 
Christmas No, 3/2 A most determined Progressist in the 
City Council, i Fable? 29 Aug. 324 The citizens of Sion 
and those of Granada—the former city being the stronghold 
of the Catholics, and the latter of the Progressists. 1892 
Pall Mati G. 20 Feb. 3/2 In your leader to-day you speak 
(and in my opinion correctly) of the Progressive party. On 
Page 6 the word ‘ Progressist’ is used, 1894 Current Hist. 
(U. S.) 1V. 432 The new [Servian] cahinet consisted of pro- 
gressists an liberals, _ 

b, altri’. ot as adj, = PROGRESSIVE a. 4. 

3889 Pall Mail G. 19 Jan. 2/2 (London County Council) 
The progressist party..is in favour of carrying out a pro- 
gramme so advanced [ete.}. x Hibbert Jral. Apr. 496 
An exponent of the progressist spirit in Catholic thought. 

Progressive (progre'siv), @. (s8.) [a. F. pro- 
gressif, -ive (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. pri- 
gress-; see PROGRESS v, and -IvE.] 

L. a. Characterized by stepping, walking, or 
otherwise moving onward, as in the locomotion of 
men and animals generally ; executed, as a move- 
ment, in this way. Ods. or merged in b. 

pee Duwee Chirod, 83 In matters of Progressive motion, 
1646 Siz T. Brownz Preud. Ef, 193 In progressive motion, 
the armes and legs doe move successively, but in natation 
both together. 279: W. Bautram Carolina "3 Their ascent 
So easy, as to be almost imperceptible to the progressive 
traveller, 18:6 Sin E. Home in PAIL Zrans. 149 Some 
account of the feet of those animals whose progressive 
motion can be carried on in opposition to gravity. a , 

b. generally. Moving forward or advancing (in 
space); of the nature of onward motion, 

3667 Mitrou P. L. vitt. 127 Thir [the planets’] wandring 
course... Pro ive, retrograde, or standing still. 1728 
Pemazaton Newton's PAtlos. 195 The moon.. would. -have 
partook of all the progressive motion of the earth.  #82z 
Craia Lect. Drawing v. 305 Water, when smooth, and 
having none hut its progressive motion, reflects the sur. 
rounding objects. - 

2. Passing on from one member or item of a 
Series to the next; proceeding step by step; occur- 
ring one after another, snecessive. 

1620 T. Gaaucea Div. Logike 178 Concerning progressine 
suppartition of members (marg. Diniding of parts into ts}. 
1703 Virgil's 4th Eclogue 2 Behold the ny Months 
Progressive Shine. 1950 Jounson Rambler No. qr Ps 
That the idea of the one was impressed at once, and con- 
tinued through all the progressive descents of the species, 
without variation or improvement. 181r Busav Dict. Mus., 
Progressive Notes, those notes which succeed each other, 
either in ascent or descent. 1868 Hawtnoane Fr, & ft, 
Note-Bks, 11. 34 Pictures, arranged. .in a Progressive series, 
with reference to the date of the painters. 

b. Applied to certain games at cards, as euchre 
or whist, when played by several sets of players 
simultaneously at different tables, certain players 
passing after each round from one table to the next, 
according to specified rules, 

1890 Daily News 29 Sept. 5/4 The City Marshat of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has announced that he will hence- 
forth arrest..all persons found playing progressive euchre. 
Afod, Progressive whist was one of the evening diversions 
on board the mail steamer. j 

3. Characterized by progress or advance (in state 
or condition). a. Of persons or communities : 

Vor, VIT. 


! (erp I]. iv. 187 


1441 


Making progress, advancing (in action, thought, 
character, fortunes, social conditions, etc.), 

1607-12 Bacon £ss., Ambition (Arb.) 292 It is good for 
Princes, if they vse ambitious Men, to handle it soe, as they 
be still progressive, and not retrograde... For if they tise 
not with theire service, they will take order to make theire 
service fall withthem. 2628 Fectuast Resolves tt. (1.} Lexzxix. 
rom He is not trnely penitent, that is not rogressiue, in the 
Motion of: no pining Soodueare. 1853 J. H. Newsan (ist, Sé. 

Whatever be the natural excellences of 
the furks, ‘progtemive they are not. 18657 Buckie Civiliz, 
1. vill 555 For a progressive nation, there is required a pro- 
freer policy, 1859 Mute Liberty iti, 127 A people.. may 

proarecive fora certain length of time, and then stop. 

. Of things, conditions, etc.: Characterized by 
Progress or passing on to more advanced or higher 
stages; growing, increasing, developing ; usually 
in good sense: advancing towards better condi- 
Hons; marked by continuons improvement. 

« 1653 Binuina Serm, (1845) 235 The tife as well as the 
light of the righteous is Progressive. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 
1. 235 Above, how high progressive Hfe may gol 17 
Younc Wi, Th. vit. 81 Reason progressive, Instinct is 
complete. 18x Busav Died, Afns., Progressive, an epithet 
--applied to lessons as eet composed for the purpose of 
practical improvement, and..so constructed in point of 
increasing execution, as to lead..by insensible de; rees to 
those difficulties (etc.}. 1859 C. Barner Assoc, Princ ii. 45 
During the fifteenth century commerce continued to be 
regularly and raridly propumaive. 1884 F. Tempce Rela’, 
Relig. § Sc. vi. 182 He had to teach that the creation was 
not merely orderly, but Progressive. — 

¢. Path, Of a disense: Continuously increasing 
in severity or extent. 

1736 Butea Anal, 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 29 Thinking that 
@ progressive disease... will destroy those powers, 1877 tr, 
von Zienssen's Cycl. Afed. XVI, 647 tn Progressive per. 
nicious anemia unusual aapence has been observed. 
899 Alibutt's Syst, Med. VU. 695 Progressive dementia 
with general paralysis, c 

d. transf, Characterizing or indicating progress, 

1888 A mer. Anthropologist ¥. 7x Ecker..considers that 
unusual length [of the index-finger] is a pro ressive character. 

. Favouriog, advocating, or directing one’s 
efforts towards progress or reform, esp. in political, 
municipal, or social matters. 

Used from ¢ 1889 as a party term in municipal politics, 
esp. in London, to include those whoare liberal! or iia 
in municipal and social questions, though they may not 
support the Liberal party in national or imperial questions, 
In Cape Colony the sell adopted appellation of those who 
opposed the Bond or Africander Party, corresponding 


| generally to the British party as opposed to the Dutch. 


1884 Pall Mali G. 8 Jan. 8/1 The Progressive Brahmans, 
or, as they call their church, the ‘ Brahma SomgJ of India’. 
1889 /bid. 30 Jan. 2/2 From the point of view of the Pro. 
gressive majority, this is the onl way to make the seat 
secure, 1897 Darly News 24 Taly 5/2 Progressive Con- 
servatism is to adopt Liberal Principles, and say they were 
always your own, 1898 Lp. Roszagary idid,2 Mar. 4/6 One 
very simple demonstration of how carefully the Progressive 
party have cut themselves aloof from Imperial politics. 

B, sé. One who favours, advocates, or aims at 
rogress or reform, or claims to be in favour of it. 
{See note to A. 4.) 

1865 Buswnece Vicar, Sacr. ui. v. 277 The disappointment 
I may inflict on certain UES or disciples of the New 
Gospel. 1884 Pall Alall G, 8 Jan, 8/: Henceforth the two 
parties of the Brahmans were known as the Conservatives 
and the Progressives, 1892 Lo, Rosearrv in Daily News 
2 Mar. 2/6, f meant that there were Progressives who are 
not Liberals, but that I think there are no Liberals who are 
not Progressives, 1 Athenzum 7 July 23/1 An attractive 
sketch of a Progressive of the epoch of the reforms of 
Alexander If, oe West. Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/2 The Cape 
will shortly be potled again, and it scems..that the result 
will be to give the Progressives a very small majority. 

Progressively (progre’sivli), ado, [f. prec. 
+-Ly%,] Ina progressive manner; in the way of 
progression or progress; &. by continnous advance; 
step by step, gradually; successively; +b. straight 
forward or onward; directly (ods.). 

1620 T. Grancrer Dio. Logike 794 But the conforming, 
adapting, and disposing of them being inuented progres- 
sinely, recedeth from voiuersals..to the most st pemae 3 
individuals. 1694 Horpza Time vi. 87 The reason why they 
fall in that order.., from the test Epacts progressively 
to the least. a@2726 Soutn Serr, (a7aqs Vil. is Nothing 
that adequotely fills a place, can move in that place, unless 
it pombe nae. iJ Spe eer a eh hne it is 
impossible. «May Frad.& Lett. (187 ountains.. 
rt essively to view. 1878 Newcona Pop. Astron, 


ng i 
¢ action of the sun on the moon was progressively 


rising p' 
1 tik 96 T 
changing, 

Progressiveness (progre'sivnés). [-NEss.] 
The quality or character of being progressive. 

1727 Battey vol. 11, Pragressiveness, the Quality of pro- 
ceeding or going forward. 1 Sourney Vit, Maid 
Orleans ut. 189 Those ties Which through the infinite 
pro; Siveness Complete our perfect bliss. 1845-6 Trexcu 
Huis, Lect. Ser. 1. iv. §7 This progressiveness of Scripture 
is an important element in its fitness for the education of 
man, 1803 H. Bonan in Edin. Daily Rev. 6 Juce 3/8 Our 
progressiveness consists in the fuller discernment of all parts 
of revelation. ~~ 

Progre'ssivism. [f. Prockessive + -1su.] 
The principles of a progressive or pcogressist ; ad- 
vocacy of, or devotion to, progress or reform. 

1892 St, James's Gaz, 7 Mar., If London had been con- 
verted to Progressivism—that is Radicalism, 3896 IVesén:. 
Gaz. 14 May 3/t The state of this country [Russia], in which 
Primitivism—if I may be permitted the ex pression—and 
progressivism are sometimes so oddly mixed. 


a 


PROHIBIT. 


So Progre'ssivist =< Procresstve 5d, 

1684 A. V. H. Carrentea in Chicago Advance 1 Jan. 
(1885) 867 There are..no more impracticable progressivists 
than those who clamor for a repeat of all laws. 3904 1904 
Cent. Aug. 292 An ardent young Progressivist. 

Progressivity (prdugresi-vili). rare. (f£ as 

prec. +-ITY.] = PROGRESSIVENESS, 
_ 5882 tr. Godet's Ferns C. ‘Arist 66 This [man's} fe gore ah 
if 1 may use the word, has no timit hut that of the absolute 
good to which he aspires, 1883 F, A. Wacker /'0ol. Econ. 
450 tg 1848..the idea of progressivity [of taxation] was 
revived, 

Progressor (progre'ss1). rare. [a. late L, 
progressor, agent-n. f. prdgredi: see PROGREDIENT. ] 
One who progresses or makes progress; in quot, 
@ 1626, one who makes a state 1a S$ OF tour, 

#1626 Bacon Digest? Lawes Wks. 1 9 1. 6731/1 Adrian... 
being a great progressor through all the Roman empire, 
whenever he foued any decays of brid es, or highways.. 
fave substantial order for their repay 874 Nrace & 

TILEDALE Comtm, Ps, cxx. IV, 164 The beginners, the 
Progressors, and the perfect. 

guardian: see Pro-l, Progue, var. Proc. 

ll Progymnasium (préedgimné'-zidm, Ger. 
peégimna-ziom). Pl. -ia. [Ger. (from mod.L.): 
see Pro-] and Grsnasivs2.] (See quot. 1886.) 

835 Sia W. Hasucton Discuss. (x852) 545 Establishments 
5 ed Progymnasia and superior Burgher Schools. 1886 
XX. 17/2 The classical 
of Gynasia and Pro. 
being simply gymnasia wanting the 


J.F. Muimurao in Encyel. Brit, 
schools proper (in Prussia} consist 
yea the latter 

igher classes, 

li Progymna-sma. Obs. rare. Pl. -mata, [ad. 
Gr. npoyipracya a peaertory exercise, f. mpo- 
yenvdCay to train beforehand.] A preparatory or 
preliminary exercise or study. 

1674 PAIL. Trans. 1X. 220, { consider’d that..some of 
those Observations.. might shew me the true Quantity of the 
Equations of the Suns Orb...1 turned over his Progyntnas- 
mata, and pitched on two, 1678 Cuowoartn Jnte/l, Syst. 
Contents (u v. 924) A Progymnasma or Pralusory attempt, 
towards the proving of n God from his Idea as including 
necessary existence, 

Progymnosperm : see Pro- 2 1, 

Pro hac vice: see Pro 5. 

Proheim, -heme, -hemy, etc.: see PROEM, etc. 

Prohessian (prohe'sidn). A/ath. [f. Pro-1 4 
+ Hessian 54.2] (See quols.) 

r86z SALMON Geom, Three Dimensions aii. 338 The 
Hessian of any surface being of the degree 4% —86, that of a 
developable consists of the surface itse f, and a surface of 
3#—8 degree which we shall call the Pro-Hessian, /3fd, 
xv. 426. 1864 Caviev Coll, Afath, foer V. 267 The 
function PU, which for the developable replaces as it 
were the Hessian HU, is termed the Prokessian; and (since 
if x be the order of U the order of HU is 47—8) we have 
37—8 for the order of the Prohessian. Tes 

t Prohibit, #7/. 2. Obs. [ad. L. prohibit-us, 
pa. pple. of profié-zre to hold back, prevent, for- 
bid, f. prd in front + Aaézre to hold.] Prohibited, 
forbidden, (Also const. as pa. pple. : gee next.) 

§43a-so tr. Aigden (Rolls) 11. 215 Whiche..hade not 
knowlege of hym selfe, whiche is comparahle to brute bestes 
in drawenge to thynges prohibitte. 1678 Sir G. Mac. 
KENnuE Crim, Laws Scot. 1. axxb § 2 (1699) 158 By the Civil 
Law likewise, the prohihit Arms were confiscat, 1683 
Luvtrete Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 277 Discharging merchants... 
to sell or exchange any prohihite conimodities with theme 
selves or amongst others in the Kingdome of Scotland. 1 14 
fr. Bh. of Rates 400 Arrest of the King's Council, for levying 
of 30 Sols per roo upon all Cheese from Foreign Parts, except 
from England and Holland, which remains prohibit. 

Prohibit (prohi-bit), 7. Also 5 -hibet. [f. 
L, prokibit-, ppl. stem of prokibere: sce prec. 
For pa. pple., prohibit was ased down to the 18th 
c.; but prohibited also appeared as early as 1532.] 

1. ¢rans. To forbid (an action or thing) by or as 
by a command or statute; to interdict. 

1432-g0 tr. /igden (Rolls) 1. 237 A table of brasse pro- 
hibetenge synne [orig. peccatnmn prokibens], where the 
myzhty preceptes of the lawe bene wiyten. 1 Baxctay 
Shy of Folys (1570) 148 The damnable Just of cardes and 
of dice, And other games prohibite hy the lawe, 1532 
Mone Confut. Tindale Wks. 510/2 Such folk 1 su 
wer better prohibited betymes. 1g60 Daus tr. Sleidana's 
Comm, 9 b, Not to prohibite this newe fanglednes, 1669 
W. Sineson Hydrol. Chyn, 176 They altogether prohihite 
the use of wine in fevers. 1972 Junius Lett, ixviii. (1820) 
346 They considered.. what the thing was which the legisla- 
ture meant to prohihit. 18:2 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos, 14 
In England an act of parliament was passed in sth year 
of reign of Heary IV prohibiting the attemptsat transmuta- 
tion and making them felonious, 1874 Gaenn Short Hist. 
iv. § 2. 166 The Statute of Mortmain. -prohihited the aliena- 
tion of lands to the Church under pain of forfeiture. 

2. To prevent, preclude, hinder, or debar (an 
action or thing) by physical means, 

a1g48 Hatt Chron., Han. V s9 The Frenchemen.. 

athered together a greate numbre of men of warre redy to 

Setend and prohibite the passage. 1634 R. H. Sa/ernes 
Regin:. 66 They comforte the Stomacke, and probibite 
vapours and fumes, 1667 Mitton P, L. 1. 437 Gates of 
burning Adamant Barr'd over us prohibit all egress, 1834 
Ht. Martineau Demerara iii, Having seen them,.drop 
asleep, or shut their eyes so as to prohibit cooversation, as 
much as if they were. 

3. To forbid, stop, or prevent (a person): a, 
Jrom doing something; also, fo do n thing (arck.). 

1523 Lo. Bsanears Frotss. I. Pref. 1 [The reading of 
history] prohibyteth reprouable persons to do mischeuous 
dedes, a@1548 Hatt, Chron., ‘len. Vil 55h, Foner rage 


PROHIBITED. 


of the water, and contraritie of the wyndes, her ship was 
rohibited dinerse tymes to approche the shore an take 
nade, 1615 in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
166 No cause why..his Majesty's subjects should be. a 
hibited from any place. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters Il. 
26x The patients. .are perem, torily rohibited to bathe oa 
Sundays. 1840 MACAULAY £55. Clive (1887) 550 There is 
no Act..prohibiting the Secretary of State for Foreiga 
Affairs from being ia the pay of continental powers. 
+b. With various obsolete constructions. (CE. 


ey Hieden (Rolls) 111. 279 That he schalde p 
2-so tr. Higden (Rolls « 271 at he jalde pro= 
hibtie ae of thyages whiche schalde not be doen. 1531 
Dial.on Laws Eng \ii.140 Whether it stande with canscyence 
to prohybyt a Jury of mete & drynk tyll they be agreed. 
1680 H. nog wee Two Lett, (1691) 78, St. Ambrose... pro- 
hibited none for coming to him at any time. | : 
+0. With direct and indirect object (dative). 


Obs. or arch. F 

1530 Parser. 667/2 He hath pat me his house, 1619 
Drayton Past, Ect, vi. xv, To recall that, labour not in 
vain, Which is by fate prohibited returning. 1657 J. SER- 
GEANT Schism Dispack't 456 Those Authors, whose books 
are prohibited priating in Eagland vader great penalties. 
1671 R. MacWaro True Nouconf. 160 A Synod in England 
did prohibite the Scots aay function ia their Church. 1741 
Miopteton Cicero 1. 1x. 331 He prohibited Antony the 
entrance of his Province. , 

+4, Formerly with following negalive expressed 
or implied: To command sof to do something ; to 
cause a thing of to happen or take place. Ods. 

1gss Even Decades at lg princes of the lande are pro- 
hibite in peine of death ta absteine from such stronge 
drinkes. 1587 Norrn Gueuara's Diall Pr, (1582) 293 They 
did prohibit that no man shoulde..sell openly.. wine of 
Candie or Spaine. 1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on A poc. (1 573) 
145b, Helyas through the power of God, did prohibit that 
it should nat rayne. @ 1677 Hate Print, Orig. Man... 41 
It cannot effectually prohibit the Heart not to move, or the 
Blood not to cirenlate. 1692 Bentuay Boyle Lect. vil. 249 
The gravity prohibitiag that they canaot recede from the 
centers of their Motions, 1707 Eart or Brnpon in Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4339/3, Ta Prohibit ..all Coach-makers,. .that they 
do nat use Varnish‘d Bullioa-Nails. 7. 

Hence Prohi‘biting vi/. s6., prohibition. 

1614 W. Cotwatt in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 151 The prohibiting of white cloths to come into these 
countries, 1677 Act 29 Chas. //,¢.7 § 3 Nothing in this Act 
contained shafl extead ta the prohibiting of dressing of 
Meate in Families or dressing or selling of Meat in }aas 
Cookeshaps or Victualling Houses for such as otherwise 
caanot be provided. 

Prohibited, #//. a. [f. prec.+-ED'.] For- 
bidden, interdicted, debarred. Prohibited degrees: 
see DEGREE 56, 3. 

issa Hutorr, Prohibited, vetitus. 1597 Moartey fxlrod. 
Afus 183 Prohibited consequence of perfect cordes. 1615 
G. Sanoys Trav. 172 They say, that they marry withia 
prohibited degrees. | Mrs. Ravciirre Myst. Udolpho 
iv, Conveying prohibited goods over the Pyrenees. 184§ 
McCucrocn 7azation un. ix. (1852) 338 The smuggling of 
prohibited and over-taxed articles. 

Prohibiter (prshi-bito:). [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 
One who probibits or forbids; = PRotiBitoR. 

1608 Wittet Hexapla Exod. 337 God,.is..a prohibiter 
of sinnes. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1, xxii, Wks. 1851 IV. 
130 The prohibiters of divorce. 1788 Miss Burnev Cecilia 
tx, vii, Cecilia..cast her eyes round the church, with no 
other view than that of seeing from what corner the pro- 
hibiter would start. 1880 Muinneao Gafus i. § 193 The 
discovery , would subject the prohibiter to a heavier penalty. 

Prohibition (prpshibi-fan). [a. F. prohebition 
(4237 in Godef. Compl), ad. L. prohibition-em, 
n, of action f. prohib-ere to Proutsir.] 

1, The action of forbidding by or as by authority ; 
an edict, decree, or order forbidding or debarring; 
a negative command. 

1387-8 T. Usk Tesi. Love m, iii, (Skeat) 1. 54 This.. 
semeth to some men into coaccion, that is to saine, con- 
straiayng, or els prchibicen that is defendyag. 1432-59 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) V11. 287 Prestes despisyage this prohibi- 
cion. 1838 Starkey England u. i, 160 Ther must be a 
pane ee set out by commyn authoryte. 1667 Mirroy 
£. £. ix. 645 So glister'd the dire Snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve..to the Tree Of prohibition, 1717 Lapy M. W. 
Monracy Le?. to Abéé Conti 1 Apr., The prohibition of 
wine was a very wise maxim, 1875 JowetTr Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 404 The prohibition of excessive wealth is a very con- 
siderable gain in the direction of temperance, 

2. Law. a, A writ issuing from a superior court, 
formerly from the Court of King’s Bench, and 
sometimes from the Court of Chancery or of 
Common Pleas, now ont of the High Court of 
Justice, forbidding some court, and the parties 
engaged in it, from proceeding in a suit, on the 
ground that this is beyond the cognizance of the 
court in question. j 

[1312 Rolls of Parit. 1, 282/2 Cenx qi par malice purcha- 
cent prohibitions.] 1548 Act 2 & 3 raw Ve, co vale ne If 
any ee ges any Matter..sned. .before the Ecclesiastical 
Judge, do sue for any Prohibition in any of the King’s 
Courts. 1595 Expos. Termes Law, Prohibition ..\ieth 
where a man is impleded in y* spiritual court of y® thiag yt 
toucheth not matrimonie nor testament,..but that toucheth 
the kinges crowne, 1681 Burnet Rights Princes viii. 305 
A Prohibition was served upon those Vicars, 1726 Avurre 
Parergon 435 Every Statute Prohibitory is a Prohibition of 
Law. 186: Cox Jastit. nu. ii, 310 The courts of law 
frequently issued ‘ Prohibitions’ agatast proceeding in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts with suits not lawfully cognizable 
there. 1885 Encyci. Brit. XIX. 793/1, A writ of prohibition 
is 2 prerogative writ—that is to say, it does not issue as of 
course, but is granted only on proper grounds being shown, 
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b. Sc. Law. Each of the three technical clauses 
in a deed of entail prohibiting the heir from selling 
an estate, contracting debt that would affect it, or 


altering the order of succession to it. 

1848 Act it & 12 Vici. c. 36. § 32, Disencumbering the 
entailed estate..and the heir of entail..of all the prohibi- 
tions, conditions, restrictions, limitations, and clauses irri- 
tant and resolutive, of the tailzie, 1861 W,. Beu Dict. Law 
Scot, 802/2 Before the passing of theact 11 and 12 Vict. c. 36, 
1848, it was doubted whether an entail could be effectual 
which did not contain the whole of the three prohibitions :— 
against alienations; against the contraction of debt, so as 
to affect the estate; and against the succession + but it was 
decided, that a deed of eatail containing any one of these 
prohibitions, properly fenced, was effectual so far as it went. 

3. The interdiction by law of the importation of 
some foreign article of commerce. 

1670 Tempte Let. to Ld, Arimgton Wks. 1731 II. 214 
Another Point..is the Prohibition of French Commodities. 
1825 M¢cCuttocn Pol. Econ. 1. 33 Heavy duties and abso- 
lute prohihitions were inter, to preveat the importation 
of manofactured articles fram abroad. 187% Yeats Growsh 
Comm, 302 Manufacturers in want of customers cried out 
for trade prohibitions. 

b. A thing prohibiled. rare. 

1903 Post Office Guide x Jan. 493 Ean de cologne is a 
prohibition into Basutelaad. 

4, spec. The forbidding by law of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks for common con- 
sumplion. 

1851 (May) Aunual Rept. Exec. Commitice Amer. Temp. 
Union 27 ‘Vhe State of Vermont has struggled arduously to 
arrive at the summit level of entire prohibition. 1869 Daily 
News 6 Sept., The mujority of the people of the State 
[Massachusetts] are..opposed to prohibition, though they 
would favour a good license law, _ 1891 (¢#¢de) ‘The Cyclo- 
peedia of Temperance and Prohibition (U. S.). 1899 Rown- 
TREE & Suerwete Semperance Problems iii, (1901) 42/1 The 
agitation in favour of prohibition in Maine began early in 
the thirties...‘ he efforts of (Generals Appleton and Dow]... 
resulted in 1846 in the passage of the first Prohibitory Act. 

5. Astrology. (See quots.) 

1658 Puituirs, Prokibition,. .in Astronomy it is, when two 
Planets are applying to Conjunction, or Aspect, and before 
they come to Joyn themselves, another comes to Conjnac- 
tion, or Aspect of the Planet applied to. 1819 J. Wiison 
Dict, Astrol., Prohibition, the same as frustration. | 

6. attrib. and Comé, (in senses 3 and (especially) 
4). Also Prohibition party, a political party in 
U. S., formed in Sept. 1869 to nominate or support 
only persons pledged to vote for the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic; prohibi-tionward adv, 
towards prohibition. 

1885 G. W. Bain in Voice (N.Y.) 29 Nov., It is delightful 
to see the tendency of public sentiment probibitioaward in 
the South. 1 Westm. Gaz. 31 Dec. 2/2 He carefully 
studied the Prohibition Question while there. ..In one Pro- 
hibition towa he was taken to various hotels by the Domi- 
nion M.P...who..was elected on the Prohibition card—for 
the purpose of having a whisky-and-soda, 1901 Daily Chron, 
10 July 7/t Manitoba, by a law, known as the‘ Liquor Law ' 
which was passed last year, endeavoured to make itself into 
a‘ prohibition’ province. 1907 West. Gaz. 11 Dec. 8/1 
The outcome of this foolish (almost wicked) retention of the 
Prohibition Order is that now an American Meat Trust is 
able ta name the price that must be paid for meat by poor 
British consumers. 


Prohibitionary, ¢. 
lating to prohibition. 

1894 Pop. Sci. Monthiy June 226 The author has over- 
looked the fact that prohihitionaly laws were enacted in 
Judea, Egypt, Greece and Rome. 

Prohibitionist (prdubibi-fenist). [f. as prec, 
+-19T.] One who advocates or favours prohibition, 
spec. of the mannfactnre and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Also adérid. 

1846 Worcester, Prokibitionist, an advocate for pro- 
hibitory measures, For, Q. Rev. 1854 (gitle) The Pro- 
hibitionist {a monthly journal in State of New York), 
1866 Even, Siandard 13 July 6 You would probably pro- 
nounce the existing struggle as one between the Pro- 
tectionists and Prohibitionists, 1883 Manch. Guard. 17 Oct. 
5/3 Jf the community is really determined to haye no 
public-honses it can carry out its wishes by filling the Town 
Councils with a majority of prohibitionists. 1888 Brvce 
Amer. Comm, V1. 1 li, 372 noié, The Prohibitionist 
platform of 1884. 

So Prohibi'tionism, the principles or practice of 
prohibition. 

188 Gotpw. Smit (¢7/7e) Prohibitionism it nad: 
the Uolted Baie. (tiZe) Prohibitionism in Canada and 

Prohibitive (prohi-bitiv), a. [a F. pro- 
Aibitif, -ive (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.): see PROHIBIT 
PH. a. and -1vE.J 

1. Having the quality of prohibiting ; that for- 
bids or restrains from some course of action; pro- 
hibitory. . 

1602 Funaecke Pandectes 86 When it is apparant that 
such meetings are not made of euill inteat, the prohibitine 
Law ceaseth. 1765 Act 5 Geo, I/I, c. 26 Preamble, [They] 
should convey, settle, and iatail the lands..with all the 
pea prohibitive, irritant, and resolutive clauses. 1845 

heCuttocu Taxation 1, v. (1852) 21 3 Prohibitive and pro-" 
tective bi at -force capital and industry into less pro- 
ductive channels than those into which they would otherwise 
flow. eI [see Peamissive1]. 1889 Voice (N.Y.)30 May, The 
decrease [of saloons] being almost wholly due to the special 
prohibitive power of the judges of the licease courts. 

2. Of conditions, as taxes or prices: Such as 
serve to prevent the use or abuse of something. 

1886 American XII. 100 A tax whose effect will be pro- 


[f prec. +-aRY].] Re- 
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hibitive. 1888 M. ARNotn Civiliz. U.S. iv. 163 The cab- 
rates are prohihitive—more than half of the people who in 
England would use cabs must in America use the horse-cars. 
1 Tit-Bits 8 Jan. 279/1 The book was published at a 
well-nlgb prohihitive price. . 

3. Gram. That expresses prohibition ; negative 
in an imperative use, 

1875 Renour Egypt. Grant. 56 The prohibitive em is 
frequently placed before fetc.}. fod. The Greek ny and 
Lat. ae with the imperative have a prohibitive force. - 

Hence Prohi‘bitively aav., Prohi-bitiveness. 

1867 Carivie Renin, (1881) 11. 296, 1 waved my hand 
prohibitively at the door. 1899 Contemp. Rew Dec. 829 
A spirit of doctrinaire prohibitiveness. 

Prohibitor (prohivbitez), [a. L. prokibitor, 
agent-n, from prohibére: see PROHIBIT ff/.a.] One 
who prohibits. 

1611 Cotcr, Prohibexr, 2 prohihitor. 1655 Srantev Hist. 
Philos, wt, (1701) 85/2 Socrates ..never aeeded any exhorter, 
but sometimes a prohibitor, 1857 Kate Eucharist. Ador. 
27 Make it still more imperative upon the prohibitors to 
produce some irresistible authority. 

Prohibitory (prohibitari), a. [ad. L. 
Aibitori-us restraining, f. prohsbitor: see -ORY. 

1. = Pronreirive 1; esp. with reference to the 
common sale of intoxicating liquors, as in pro- 
hibilory law, movement, party, etc. 

arsgr H. Seitu Ws. (1867) I. 428 Which words be most 

rohibitory. a1602 W. Pernins Cases Conse. (1619) 318 

ust may be restrained.. without pony lawes. 1766 
Brackstone Come. 11. xxii. 4 is law is entirely a 
hibitory. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace iit. Wks, VII. 390 We 
have been obliged to guard it from foreign competition by 
very strict prohibitory laws. 1884 Dowett 7a.rat/on v. ii. 
1, 135 An eanctment prohibitory of the imposition of a sub- 
sidy on wool, 1899 {see Prowtpition 4}. 

2. = PROHIBITIVE 2. 

1849 Macausay Hist. Eng. iii. 1.377 The cost of convey- 
ance amounted to a prohibitory tax on many useful articles. 
1881 Sir W. Tromson in Nature 8 Sept. 434/1 This..is 
obviously prohibitory of every scheme for economising tidal 
energy by means of artificial dock-basias. ee 

Hence Prohibitorily adv., in a prohibitory 
way, with prohibitory effect. 

1876 R. Hart Land of Sinim (1901) 202 That foreign 
goods. are either differentially or prohibitorily taxed, 

Proif, obs. Sc. spelling of PRoor. 

Proin(e, Proiner, obs. forms of PRUNE, PRUNER. 

Pro indiviso: see Pro 6, 

+ Proine, v. Obs. Sometimes used in sense of 
PRIME v1 2, 

(Ia the 6th c. proine wasa very common variant of sruine, 
prune, both as used of a bird pruning itself and of pruniag a 
vine, tree, etc. ; for the latter Prime v.) was also a 16-17th c. 
synonym, Butthere is ao evidence of a form prune answeriag 
to Prime v1 As applied in quot. 1591 prorne is slightly 
earlier than Paime in this sense] 

1g91 Garrard's Art Warre 12 His peece readie charged, 
foaden with her Bullet and proind with tutch pouder. 1622 
Recov, Ship of Bristol Exchange’ D iv b (Arb. Garner VV. 
603), And Rawlias having proined the Tnch-holes. 

oject (prp-dgekt, prowdgekt), sd. [ad. L. grd- 
jeet-um something thrown forth or ont, neut, sing. 
of prdject-us pa. pple: see next. So F. projet 
(pourget 1518 in Hatz.-Darm., project in Cotgr.).] 
+1. A plan, draft, scheme, or table of something; 
a tabulated statement; a design or pattern accord- 
ing to which something is made. Oés. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 333 A corone, ane be costious pat 
euire kyng weryd, On propurest of proiecte pat enire 
prince bere. 1581 Lamaarne Liver. u. vil, 1588) 225, I will 
now adventure to run thorow all the sortes of Manslaughters 
and Felonies..which (for the more light) I have bestowed 
in this project (or Table) following. 1600 (i#/e) A Projecte, 
conteyninge the State, Order, and Maaner of Governmente 
ofthe University of Cambridge. Asnow itis to beseene. 160% 
Hottann Péiny II. 8 Many other plots and projects there 
doe remaine of his (Parasins'] drawing. 1627 Wren Serv. 
bef. King 6 My sonae, love God; or, My sonne, 

ods or, pine obey God ;..My sonne, feare 
Project and Promise of them all. | » 

+2. A mental conception, idea, or notion; specu- 


lation. Obs. . 

1597 Suaxs, 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 29 Flatt’riag himselfe with 
Project of a power, Much smaller, then the smallest of his 
Thonghts. 1399 — Afuch Ado 31. 1. 55 She cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor proiect of affection, Shee is so selfe 
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raise 
,is a 


indeared. 1727 De Foa Ace. Scot. 152 A great deal of pro- 
ject and fancy may be employed to find ont the ancient 
shape of the Church, 


8. Something projected or thrown ont; a pro- 


jection, an emanation (of some being). rare. 

1601 B. Jonson £v. Man in Hum. (Qo. 1) 1. i. 22 Oh 
beauty isa Project of some power, Chiefely when opartunitie 
attendsher. 1849 G. Dawson Shaks. § other Lect. (1888) 416 
The house should be a project of the creature who 
inhabits it. . 
44, The (fact of) being thrown out or pnt forth, 
1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 535 The said branches. imme- 
diatly-from their project must rise somewhat vpright ia 
maner of fingers, standing forth from the palm of ones hand. 
5. Something projected or proposed for execu- 
tion ; a plan, scheme, purpose; a@ proposal. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. § Comnrw. (1603) 81 Till they 
retyred, having performed the project of their journey. 
1604 T. Wricur Passions v. 3 3 172 ‘Orators, whose project 
is persvasion. 1623 T. Scot Highw. God & All our 
Projects of dralning surrounded grounds. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1. § 50 Nee Projects were every guy set on foot 
for Money, which serv’d only to offend, aad incense the 
People. 1711 Aopison Spect. No. 5 P 3 There was actually 
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n Project of hringing the New River into the House, to be 
employed in Jetteaus and Water-works. 1863 Gro, Exot 
Mamols Proem, We Florentines were too full of great 
building projects to carry them all out in stone and marble, 
1874 Grzen Shore ffist. vi. $6. 326 The moral support which 
the project was expected to receive from the Parliament. 

TG. A peaicetlle: a missile. Ods. 

1686 Phil. Trans, XVI. g (title) Propositions concerning 
«the Motion of Projects, 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. 
Mathescos bj, The Doctrine of the’ Motion of Projects, 
particularly applied_to Gunnery and Throwing of Bombs. 
3729-41 Cnamegrs Cycl., Projectile or Project. 

“+7. = Prosection 6. Oés. 
* 1807 Hutton Conrse Math. UL. 159 [A] set of theorems, 
telating to projects made on any given inclined planes. 

8. Comé. (from 5). 

1630 J. Tavton (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 4 Some get 
their liuings..by their braines, as politicians, = pam 
proiect-mongers, suit-ioggers, and star-gazers, 190g Longyt. 
Mag, July 262 The old project-monger beamed with her 
full moon face. 

t Project, pp/. 2. Obs. [ad. L. projfect-us, 
pa. pple. of proictre, projic-ere to throw forth, 
stretch out, expel, reject, give up, etc., f. rd, Pro- ! 
+ jactre to throw.) I. Construed as fa. pple. 

1, Stretched ont, extended. 

1432-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1, 295 This prouince, projecte 
by the longitude of the occean, hathe on the este to hit 
‘Turonea, whom the floode callede Ligeris flowethe abowte. 

2. Given up, abandoned. 

1433-0 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 87 Proiecte in the lustes of 
lechery, [bei] haue grete delectacion in women, 

3. Projected, thrown. 

347% Rirtey Comp. Adch. Pref. ii. in Ashm. Theat. Chent. 
Brit. (1652) 137 When thereon itt ys project,.. That Mercu 
teynyth permanently, 1647 H. More Cupid's Conflict xxi, 
Whose pestilent eye into my heart project Would burn like 
poysonous Comet in my spright. 

II. as adj. [= L. projectus immoderate, abject.] 

4. Abandoned; abject, base. 

1607 Crapman Bussy D'Ambois u. i. Plays 1873 UL. 29, 
I would haue put that proiect face of his To a more test, 
than did her Dutchesship, ¢ x61 — //éad m, Comm. (1857) 
78 For which yet his Criticus hath the project impudence to 
tax Homer. 1616 — lynn Apollo 43 With minds project, 
exempt from list or lawe, 

Project (prodgekt), v. [f. L. praject-, pe 
stem of proicere, projicdére: see Prosecr ppl. a. 
(which occurs earlier than the finite vb.). OF. 
had in same sense purjeter as C.), pourjeter 
(t4th ¢.), projetter (1452 in Godef. Compl.); in 
16th c. Rabelais nsed projecter, Amyot prozetter, 
mod.F. has projeter. L. had also a freq. Projeclare, 
in the senses ‘drive out’ and ‘ reproach’.] 

I. Of mental operations. 

1. trans. To plan, contrive, devise, or design 
(something to be done, or some action or proceed- 
ing to be carried onl); to form a project of. 
a. With simple obj. or clanse. (Now a leading use.) 

€1477 Caxton Jason 10 For to ymagine and proiecte the 
deth of his netiewe Jason. 1581 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. 
Ix, (1591) 88 The rest of the Legions..proiected warre in 
their minds [orig. bellum seditabantur), , 1664 Evetyn 
Diary 15 Oct., My Lord Chancellor. .carried me..to see 
their palace,..and to project the Faden. 1671 Baarzow 
Serm., Ps. exti.g Wks. 1687 1. 444 Thus hath God wisely 
projected, that all his children should both effectually and 
quietly be provided for. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pard. 
ur. iv. (2713) 3x8 Having projected the adjoining a neigh- 
bour yitgaom to his own dominions. 1788 FRANXLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 176, 1 projected and drew up a plan 
for the union. 1842: D'Isrartt Amen. Lit. (1867) 114 He 
was @ critical writer, i cet system to which he strictly 
adhered. 1865 Grote Plato I. iv. 137 Sketches projected 
but abandoned. c 

b. With itt To plan, devise, or design ¢o do 
something. Now rave or Oés. 

1600 E. Brounr tr. Conesfaggio 164 For that Emanuel of 
Portugal who had projected to make the Prior King, ax166x 
Fuurer Worthies, Yorks. (1662) ui. 199 King Richard.. 
presently projecting to repair himself by a new Marriage. 
2777 Roaertson Hist, Amer. 1. 111. 338 He even projected to 
clothe the people whom he took along with him in some 

liar garments. «810 W. Taycor in Robberds Afent, 

1844) 11. 293, I project already to complain of the com- 
pleteness of the detail, 

+2. intr. To form a plan, design, scheme, or 


project ; to scheme. Oés. 

1639 Fucver /oly War int, xxix. (1840) 170 Wise he was 
in Projecting. 1643 — Holy § Prof, St w. xiv. About 
this time John Dudley Duke of Northumberland projected 
for the English Crown. ¢ 2680 Beveripcr Serve. (1739) |. 
64 The devil. .projects aod contrives against the church. 

+3. ¢rans, To put forth, set forth, exhibit; to 
presenl to expectation. Ods. 

3606 Swans. Ant, & Cl. v. ii. 131, I cannot project mine 
owne cause so well To make it cleare. x6xx Sprep Ast, 
Gt. Brit, vu xvi. $7. 96 The care that this good Emperour 
had for the weale of his subiects is proiected by his proui- 
dence"in making wayes passageable from place to place. 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 622 When the South projects 
astormy Day, And when the clearing North will puff the 
Clouds away.” ai se . 
. +4. To put, before oneself in thought; to con- 
ceive, imagine. Ods. . » 
. 2612 R. Swecvon Ser. St. Martin's 4 By their ambitious 
thoughts, they projected to themselues a Messias like some 
Soneraigne Lord. 657 S. Purcuas Pol, Flying- Ins. 45 
Which (whatsoever some have projected) is unpossible. 
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II. Of physical operations, 


+5, érans, To throw or cast away (/¢, and eg.) 3 
to reject. Obs. 

£1557 Aor. Parker Ps. xxvii. 63 Project not me: dis- 
pleasantly, O Lord, my health, do not depart. x 93 Nasne 
Christ's T.77 Abstinence and fasting, are as Corsiues to 
ate out the dead-flesh of gluttony, Noankieresies, and con- 
cupiscence .. which so proiected and eaten out, Christ..will 
come and hind vp our wounds. 1603 Hlontanp Piutarch's 
Mor, 1303 There is no reason and probahility, that any one 
should project this assertion also. 

6. To cast, throw, hurl, shoot, im 1, or catise 
to move forward, or onward in any direction. 

1596 Spenata F. QO, vi. i. 45 Before his feet her selfe she 
did project. 1620 Vennee Via Recta vii. 148 Et proiecteth 
.-those excrements which sticke to the bowels, 16qr J. 
Jacxsou True Evang. T. im. In War, holy things are 
projected to dogges. 1 J ae Lex. Techn. los.v. 
Projectile, The Line of Motion which a Body projected 
describes in the Air..is..the Curve of a Parabola. 1806 
flutton Course Afath. (1807) 11. 15t Ifa body be projected 
upward, with the velocity it acquired in any time by 
descending freely, it will lose all its velocity in an equal time. 
3834 Mas, Somervitr Connex, Phys. Sc. i. (1849) 6 A body 
projected in space will move in a conic section. ayia 

uxtey Physiogy. 53 ‘Uhe heat which would otherwise 
Projected into space. 

b. To throw or cast (a substance) ss, snf0, 072, 
spon something. (Chiefly in A/chemy and Chem.) 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s Bh. Physicke 1325/1 ‘Take five 
wallenuttes with their shelles, glowe them in the fen then 
proiecte them ina gobblet with oulde wine. 1610 B, Jonson 
Alch, 1.1, The great medcine ! Of which one part projected 
ona hundred Of Mercurie, or Venus, or the Moone, Shall 
turne it, to as many of the Sunne. 1800 Henry E/pit. Chent, 
(1808) 367 When projected on red-hot nitre, it (plumbago] 
should detonate, 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 128/1 The 

Hen .. is projected or falls upon the pistillum. 1849 

. Campazie Jnorg, Chem. 183 Five parts of flowers of 
sulphur and eight parts of iron borings are mixed together, 
and projected gradually into a red-hot crucible, . 

@. tnir. In Alchemy: To make projection, i.e. 
to throw powder of projection (see PROJECTION 2) 
into a crucible of melted metal, for the purpose 
of transmuting the latter into gold or silver. 

160 B. Jonson A/cA. 1. i, You must be chiefe? as if you, 
onely, had The poulder to proiect with? /did. u. ii, My 
onely care is, Where to get stuffe, inough now, to project on, 
This towne will not halfe serue me, 1680(sce Projection ro}. 

7. trans, To place (a thing) so that it protrudes 
or juls ont; to cause to jut ont, stand out, or 
prolrade. Now rare. 

1624 [see Projecten 1}, 1679 Moxon Afech. Exer, viii 
148 The better way is,.to project it an Inch and a half 
beyond the side of the Building. 1700 Drvozy Fades, To 
Duchess of Orntund 52 Vheland..had met your way, Pro- 
Jected out a neck, and jutted to the sea, 1765 in Picton 
Lipoot Munic. Rec, (1886) 1. 264 Going to project out Bow 
windows from their houses. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. L. 7 
A noble conservatory or green-house may be projected from 
the south front. 1860 Mortrev Mether?. (1868) 1. v. 18x 
Strong structures, supported upon piers, had been projected, 
reaching..five hundred feet into the stream. 

8. intr. To jut ont; to stick out or protrude 
beyond the adjacent parts. (Now a lending use.) 

1718 Prion Solomon 1 559 The craggy rock projects above 
the sky. 31795 Burns Address Miss Fontenelle 34 As the 
boughs all temptingly project. 1849 Macaucay A7ist, Eng. 
iii, I. 350 The inact, Projected far into the streets, 1856 
Sraniey Sinal § Pal. vi. (1858) ar The promontories of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Beirfit project further..than those of 
Ascalon, Jafia, Dor or Acre. 

9. trans. To throw or cause to fall (light or 
shadow) upon a surface or into space. 

1664 Powra £cf. Phifos.1. 43 The smallest Atom. .was 
presented as big as a Rounseval-Pea, and projecting a shade. 
f6id.73 Uwith a Prisme you strike the Rainbow-colours 
upon a wall, and observing where a red is projected. 166: 
Bover Occas. Ref. ww. vi, The Shade my Body projected, 
near Noon. 1868 Locxver Guillemin's Heaveus ag 3) 169 
In all the other positions. .the lunar cone of le is pro. 
jected into space away from the Earth. 1878 Huxtev 
Paysiogr. xix. 332 The shadow is said to be projected on to 
the flat surface. 

b. To cause (a figure or image) to appear or 
‘stand out’ on or against a background. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 35 If a living figure 
had been projected against the strong light which imprinted 
these durable spectra of the sun. 1860 ‘T'ynpaut Géac. 1. xi. 
73 He..saw Huxley's form projected against the sky as he 
stood upon a pinnacle of rock. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
i. 71/2 The mode of igs at views of objects at what- 
ever angle they may be placed in relation to both planes, 


10. fg. (From senses 6 and 9.) 

18s0 Roaearson Serne. Ser. ut. x. 137 Then we project 
everything stamped with the impress of our own feelings. 
1866 Dove Logie Chr, Faith w. ii. § 1. 189 Thus we project 
into the realm of space a moral cause. Goucsvan 
Purs, Holiness x. 94 The very image of Christ..as it was 
projected upon the mind of the Jew. 8 » PEACOCK 
Ralf Shirt. 1. 47 The realistic teaching of Haly Scriptore 

rojected itself sharply = their uncultured minds, 1874 
ai baa Sk Italy reece, Siena 58 Ideas were pro- 
jected from her vivid fancy ue the empty air around 

er, 4878 S, Cox Sal, Afundi iv. (ed. 3) 94 Can we not 
project ourselves so far into the future as to anticipate ithe 
time when jete.J? 1879 Hancan Eyesight iii. 37 Anexcited 
or disordered brain may project some phantasm of its own 
conjuring..and see it as distinctly as if it were a tangible 
object. 1903 Myers //amtan Personality 1.25 The occa- 
sional power of some agent to project himself phantasmally ; 
to make himself manifest, as though in actual presence, to 
some percipient at a distance. 


PROJECTILE. 


11. Geom, To draw straight lines or ‘rays’ from 
a centre through every polnt of a given figure, 
so that they fall upon or Intersect a surface and 
produce upon it a new figure of which each ne 
corresponds to a point of the original. (With 
either the rays, the original figure, or the resulting 
fignre as obj.) Hence, to represent or delineate (a 
figure) according to any system of correspondence 
between its points and the polnts of the surface on 
which it is delineated. 

1679 Moxon Mech. Exerc, ix.1g1 The manner of projecting 
them, is copiously taught in many Books of Architecture. 
¢did, 153 Winding Stairs are poss on a round Profile. 
183 Brewstee Oftics i.9 The truth of this rule may be 
found hy Heidi Be 7 upon a large scale. 1854 Hoonur 
imal, F «I. Pref. 17, I did not use instruments in pro- 
jecting the outlines. 1866 Paoctor Handbkh, Start 19 The 
whole kestecherg is projected intoa circle whose fe is 
twice that of a great circle of the sphere. 88s Encycl. 
Brit, XUX. 798/1 Any conic cao be projected into any other 
conic, 1887 D, A. Low Afackine Draw, (1892) 116 Draw 
and complete the two views, as shown.., and add an end 
elevation, pel Projected, 1898 Srory-MasxzLynz 
Crystallogr. ix, 488 lt may happen that we wish to project 
the two crystals on a plane perpendicular to the twin-face. 
b. Chartography. To make a geometrical or 
other piecion or representatlon on a plane sur- 
face of (the earth, sky, or any portion thereof). 

1855 Brewstza Newton 1. i, 11 We were not able to 
determine whether they [dials at Woolsthorpe] were executed 
by a tentative process..or were more accurately projected, 
rom a knowledge of the doctrine of the sphere. r858 
Heascuet Outi, Astron. iv. § 279 (ed. 5) 183 A spherical 
urface can hy no contrivance be extended or projected into 
a plane without undue enlargement or contraction of some 
parts, 1866 Proctor Handbk. Stars 12 A simple method 
of projecting the meridians and parallels for any small 
portion of the celestial sphere. x870 Lowetn Among my 
Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 170 As if Shakespeare's world were one 
which Mercator could have projected. 

Projected (prodzektéd), pf/. a. [-eD 1] 

1. Thrown or thrust forward; placed so as to 
protrude; cast upon a surface: see the verb. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 336 That all the 
Projected or jutting Parts (as they are termed) be very 
moderate. 1692 Benrtev Boyle Lect. 246 A rojected 
transverse impulse, in tangents to their several a 1695 
Beackmore Pr, Arth, 1. 480 They..with projected Fires 
our Men assail. 1778 Lowin Yranst, /sarak Notes ted. 
3) 290 Then to the rocks’ projected shade retire. 1832 
Brewstea Vat. Magtc iv. (1833) 95 The projected image of 
this figure..may then be prenatal gy copied. 

Sg. 1904 pe Chron. 16 Feb. 3/1 The command is still 
to “know thyself’, for only by means of ao analysed and 
Projected self can we know the minds of others. 

2. Put forth as a project ; planned, devised. 

ie Puitties, Projected, designed, contrived 1828 
D'Israeut Chas. J, I. vi. 162 The difficulties of a projected 
invasion, 1863 H. Cox /astit. ut. v. 655 Projected treaties 
of commerce. 18945. Fiske Holiday Stories (1900) 73 The 
projected railroad..was a fact to be thought over. 

Hence Proje'otedly adv.: in quots. in sense of 
Prosect ffl. a. 4, completely, abjectly. 

1660 tr. Amyraidus’ Treat. cone. Relig.\. 1. a There is no 
Nation so projectedly Savage, as to be aliens to the belief of 
existence of some Deity. 166s J. Srencea Vulg. Proph. 24 
For they.. believe bo man to be so projectedly Atheistical, 
as to intitle God to the Visions of his own brain. 

Projectile (prodzektil, -ail), a. and sé. Also 
7-8 -if. [ad. mod.L. projecti/-is, f. ppl. stem of 
projicére to Prosect. Soin F, (Dict. Acad. 1762).] 

A. adj. 1. Of motioo or velocity: Cansed by 
impulse or projection. Now rare or Obs. 

1696 Waiston The, Earth1, Lemmata 8 From the Uniform 
Projectile Motion of Bodies in straight lines. 1715 Crevne 
Phitos. Prine, Relig. \. (1716) 156 To have destroy'd the 

rojectil Motion. 1917 J. Ketun Awnint. Oecon, (1738) 157 
The projectile Velocity of the Planets. 1828 Hutton Course 
Math, UL. 208 In case of great aay velocities. 

2. Of force, etc.: Impelling or driving forward 
or onward; projecting. 

1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1. 99 The augmentation 
of the projectile Force. r801 Fusect in Lect. Paint. iit, 
(1848) 408 The laws of attraction, the projectile and centri- 
fuge qualities of the system, 1 AEENE@ Guee 20 
Its use then was more for fireworks, than as an artilferise 
Projectile force. 1861 Lytton Sty. Story xxxi. In this trance 
there is an extraordinary cerebral activity—a projectde force 
given to the mind—-distinct from the soul. 

8. Capable of being projected by force, esp. of 
being thrown or used as a missile, 

Propeclile anchor, in lifesaving ae ee anchor 
adapted to be shot out of a tube towards the place where it 
is intended to grapple, “ ae 

1865 Morn. Star x1 June, Everything that was projectile 
was bronehe into requisition. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catad, 
42 Model Carts, Mortars, Projectile Anchors,..Signal Gun 
and Rocket Signals. - 

4. Zool. Capable of being thrust forward or pro- 
truded, as the jaws of a fish; protrusile. 

1864 Core io Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad, 226 Tongue 
papillose terminal portion projectile on glosso-hyoidenm. 

B. sd. A projectile object; a body impelled 
throngh the air or through space; sfec. a missile 
adapted to be discharged from a cannon by the 
force of some explosive. 

._(r665 A. Kincuen Mundus Sulterranens tv. 1. 30 

De motu projectilinm parabolico, et miris ejus effectibus.} 

1665 Phii Trans. 1. 109 Of the Motion of heavy Bodies, 

of Pendulemis, of Projectils. «739 sR ve 
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PROJECTILIST. 


3ra_ Under the head of Missiles, by which is meant Pro- 
ectiles, we will range Fire-Darts, Arrows and Javelins, 
Fire-Pots and Flasks. 1775 J. Banks Zit. Lect, 87 Every 
projectile is acted upon by two forces, the impetus or pro- 
jectile force, and the power of gravity, 1837 WHEeweLt 
Hist. Induct. Se. (1857) 11. 44 The parabolic motion of Pro. 
jectiles, 1890 Century Dict. $V Projectiles used in smooth- 
tere guns are.. sometimes oblong. .asin the Manhy, Parrott, 
and Lyle life-saving projectiles. <i 2 

Jig. 1826 Sheridantana 253 The projectiles of wit. 

£. altrib. and Contb., as projectile-maker, -trade, 

etc.; projectile-throwing adj. 5 projectile theory, 
(a) that branch of mechanics which treats of the 
motion of projectiles, as affected by gravity and 
the resistance of the air; (6) = the emisston 
theory of light; see Eursston 4b. ; 

1854 Pereira's Polar. Light 6 Vhe Newtonian hypothesis, 
or the projectile or emission theory, was started when our 


knowledge of the facts was but in its infancy. 1899 Dail, 
News 15 May 5/4 A_welcome stimulus to the projectile 


trade. 1907 Pavne-Gartwev (title) A Summary of the 
History, Coasthacion and Effects in Warfare of the Pro- 
jectile-Throwing Engines of the Ancients. 


Hence Proje’ctilist, one who studies or experi- 


ments with projectiles. 

1852 Cot. Hawker Diary (7599) LL. 338 With guamakers, 
projectilists, general officers, Ordnance authorities. 

Projecting (prodgerktin), vd. sb. [f. Pro- 
JECT v. +-1nG 1.) " The action of the verb PRosgzct, 
in various senses; = PROJECTION. 

1658 IWVhole Duty Man xvi. (1684) 129 Lt despises all pro- 
jectings for gain oradvantage. 1668 Moxon Mech. Dyalling 
4 All the Authors I have met with seem to presuppose their 
Reader to understand Geometry, and the projecting of 
the sphere already. 1688 Bonnett in W. 1 amilton Life 
1. (1703) 40 Vain projectings for your escape and safety. 
1726 Leon: Alberti's Archit. 1. 48/2 The Wall may be 
defended by the projecting of the Cornice. 1776 G, Seme.e 
Building in Water 25 My Plan of the Bridge, in projecting 
of which, I found myself..stored with Precedents. 

Projecting (prodge"ktin), pf/. a. [fas prec. 
+-jnc%,] That projects. ’ 

1. That puts forth projects ; scheming or contriv- 


ing; inventive. 


1638 Jackson Creed vit. xxi. § 4 Although man be a reason, 
able and projestine creature. 1657 Tuorntey tr. Lougus’ 
Daphnis & Chloe 113 Daphnis was of a more rojecting wit 
than she. 1706 De For Yure Div. wv. 89 Delusions and 
Chimeras of Projecting Statesmen. 1771 Smonterr /funph, 
CZ 6 Sept., Being of a projecting spirit, some of his 
schemes miscarried, i 

2. That throws or impels forward or onwatd. 
3787-41 Cuamsens Cyc/. sv. Projectile, Both the pro- 
jecting and the gravitating force are found in the same line 
of direction. 

3. Jutting or sticking ont beyond the general 


surface or adjacent parts; protruding. 

1776 Wituenixe Brit, Plants (1796) It. 225 Myosotis.. 
mouth closed with peice scales. 31855 Macaucay //isé. 
Eng. xvi. 111. 6a2 Houses.. with high gables and projecting 

rstories. 1905 Jfacm. Atag. Dec. 86 A projecting twig 
red a convenient prop. s 

Hence Proje‘ctingly adzv.,in a projecting manner. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 260 A cape, placed in 
our aye far too projectingly. 18... dunals Philad. & 
Peun, 1, 381 (Cent.) A..hat..projectingly and out of all 
proportion cocked before. 

Projection (prodze‘kfon), sb. [ad. L. préojec- 
didn-ent a throwing forward, extension, projection, 
n. of action f. prdjicére, or a. ¥. projection (13- 
14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.): see Prosect ffi. a.) 

I. 1. The action of projecting ; the tact of being 
projected ; throwing or casting forth or forward ; 
impulsion, ejection. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physiche 109/1 Xt is com- 

ious for the proiectione of pucame: 1642 H. More 
Song of Soul (1647) 19 His (the Sun's] rays have undenied 
Projection, 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1692) 23 To rsuade him 
that this was done.. hy the rude scattering of Tok upon the 
Paper, or by the lucky Projection of so many Letters at all 
adventures. 1775 Westey Serv, lix. 10 Wks. 1811 1X. 128 
Connect the force of projection and attraction how you can, 
they will never produce a circular motion. 1852 Muxpv 
Our Antipodes 117 The fall of the Viceroy’s good chestnut 

..and the projection of his rider full ten feet over his head. 
1862 G. P. Scrorg Volcanos 24‘Vhe immense trituration they 
sustain in the process of he projection and fall. 

Sigs @ 1652 J. Smit Sed, Disc. iv. 103 Shewing how all that 
which we call body, rather issued forth by an infinite 
projection from some mind. 

2. The casting of some ingredient into a crucible ; 
esp. in Alchemy, the casting of the powder of 
philosophers’ stone ( powder of projection) upon a 
metal in fnsion to effect its transmutation into gold 
or sliver; the transmutation of metals. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho, ut 87 You shall make a perfect pro- 
fection your selues vpon Mercurie. 16r8 Woooatt Suzy. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 273 Projection is an exaltation chiefly in 
Metals, hy a medicine cast upon them, which will suddenly 
penetrate and transfigurate them. 1633 T. Apams Exp. 

Alchymists that labour to make gold by pro- 


up) 
offe 


a Peter i. 20 
jection. ¢164g Howett Le/é, (1650) MII. 17 To do the like 
touching the Hig stone, the powder of Projection, 
and potable gold. 1811 Scorr Kenilw. xxii, I will do pro- 
jection in thy presence, my son,..and thine eyes shall witness 
the truth, 1836-41 Branps Cher. (ed. 5) 1 At other times 
the performers..purchased what was termed a powder, of 
pw oad prepared by the adepts, containing a portion 
of go 


&. fig. Change from one thing to another; 
transmutation. 


‘1444 


1630 B. Jonson New for in. ii, 1 feel that transmutation 
of my blood, As I were quite hecome another creature, And 
all he speaks it is projection. 1751 Jouxson Kanibler 
No. 1:1 P2 We Hes at the timorous delays of plodding 
industry, and fancy that, by increasing the fire, we can at 
pleasure accelerate the projection. 1820 Hazuitr Leet. 
Dram, Lit. 16 Public opinion was in a state of projection. 
1828 Soutnev in Q. Rev. XXXVIIL. 549 The golden oppor- 
tunity is arrived, they have renched..the moment of pro- 
jection. 1870 Lowrtn Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 154 
The lucky moment of projection was clearly come. 

II, 3. The forming of mental projects or plans ; 


scheming, planning. 3 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, 1. iv. 46 Which of a wenke and 
niggardly projection, Doth like a Miser spoyle his Coat, 
sae scanting A little Cloth. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying- 
fins. 142 After the projection of divers experiments. id 
S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleas. 1,230 The dead of the night 
..is generally my hour for projection. 1811 Ora & Fulict 
IV. 23 He was endeavouring to abet the good plans that 
were in projection. 18; Fr. A. Kemace Resid. Georgia 
(1863) 87 The projection of a canal. 1846 Grote Greece 1. 
xxi, IL. 235 The whole plot appears of one projection, from 
the beginning down to the death of the suitors. 


+4. That which is projected or planned ; a project, 
plan, design, 


scheme; a proposal. Ods. 

1633 Naases Tottenham Court mt. it, The planting of 
hoppes was a rare poeciien in the Dutch, 1652 Hzvuin 
Cosmogr. \. 238 Having withall good courages and high 
projections, 1674 [Z. Caworty] Catholicon 9 . pro- 
jection is..that this Stipulation should once be solemnly 
made. 1753 Jounson Adventurcr No, 108 P13 Men are so 
frequently cut off in the midst of their Piers 1804 
Evcenta pz Acton Zale without Title WI. 218 Many other 
airy projections, which vanished as soon as they were ormed, 

TI. 5. The action of placing a thing or part 
so that it sticks or stands out, or projects beyond 
the general line or surface; the fact or condition 
of being so placed as to project. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 30 The gentle and wel ordered Hand 
throwne forth by a moderate projection. lea Hutton 
Bridges 97 The perpendicular projection will be equal to 
half the breadth. ofthe pier. 1806 J. Dartaway Ods. Eng. 
Archit, 207 The central front is rendered mean. .hy the.. 

rojection of the wings. 1874 Buacxme Sed/-Cult. 42 Let 

im..sit erect, with his back tothe light, and a full free 
proiecion of the breast. 1875 Marivate Gen. léist. Rowe 

xv. §25 The conquests..beyond the Danube constituted a 
deep projection of Roman civilisation into the wilds of 
barbarism. F : F A 

b. The representation of an object in a picture 
in such a way as to make it appear to stand ont in 


relief, 

1603 E, Heywaro in Drayton Bar. Wars Pref. Verses, 
Since affection In iudgement may, as shaddow and _pro- 
jection In Lantskip, make that which is low seeme high. 
3853 Carrenten A/ax. Pays. (ed. 2) 597 The idea of pro- 
jection is not so strongly excited; nor are we able to dis- 
tinguish with the same certainty between a well-painted 
picture..and the objects themselves in relief. 188. STEVEN- 
son Silverado Sg. 194 The incredible projection of the stars 
themselves. ‘ . 

@. concr. Anything which projects or extends 
beyond the adjacent surface ; a projecting part. 
1756 Burne Sudl. & B an. xiv, Any ruggedness, any 
sudden projection, any sharp angle, is..contrary to that 
idea. 2815 J. Satu Panorama Sc. §& Art. 131 The pro- 
jections at the corners..are called buttresses, 1885 Law 
Rep. 15 Q. B. Div. 316 A catch or small projection at the 
end of an iron pin. f ° , 

V. 6. Geom. The drawing of straight lines or 
‘rays’ according to some particular method through 

y' . ig tos p 4 
every point of a given figure, usnally so as to fall 
upon orintersect a surface and produce upon it anew 
figure each point of which corresponds to a point 
of the original figure. Hence, each of such rays, 
or of such points of the resulting figure, is said to 
be the projection of a pe of the original one; 
or the whole resulting figure is sald to be the Jro- 
Jeclion of the original, 

In central profection (often called simply projection), the 
rays are all drawn from one point or ‘centre’; in axial 
Projection, a number of planes are similarly drawn from 
ove line or ‘axis’. 

1731 W. Haurrexny Pan prctae 32 Whence, draw a Line 
to the Point of Distance: then is MU the Projection, 1823 
P, Nicnotson Pract, Build, 539 Vhe most useful kinds of 
architectural drawing depend npon the Theory of Projection. 
1831 Brewster Oftics xxiii. 208 Supposing AOB, CPPD 
to be projections of great circles ofthesphere. 1840 Laroner 
Geont. xv. 185 The position and form of lines in space are 
expressed, in the higher geometry, by determining the pro- 
jection of these lines on planes placed at right angles to each 
other, 1885 Encyci, Brit. XIX. 793/2 Any figure, plane 
or in space of three dimensions, may be projected to any 
ae from any point which is called the centre of pro- 

10n. 
fig. 829 1. Tavior Enxthus. x. 301 Metaphysical pro- 
jections of the moral system, how neat soever and entire, and 
plausible al seem. a 

7. The drawing according to scale, and on 
mathematical principles, of n plan, chart, or map 
of a surface, or a diagram on the flat of a machine 
or the like; sfec. the representation of any spherical 
surface on the flat, e.g. of the whole or any part of 
the surface of the earth, more fully called map- 
Projection (see b). 

1§57 Recoror IWékelst. M ij, It serueth so many waies, in 
building: in projection of plattes, for measuring of ground, 
timber, or stone. 1818-16 Praveain Vat. PArl, VW. 67, In 
the construction of maps..by the projection of the spherical 
surface on a plane, such as it would be seen to the eye 


PROJECTION. 


situated in a particular point; or hy the developement, that 
is, the spreading out of a spherical on a plane surface. 1857 
Ww. Bixns £¢ene Treat. Orth. Project. ii. (1862) 12 The 
difference betwixt perspective drawing, or scenographic pro- 
jection and orthographic projection. 1869 Tyxoa. Notes 
‘Lect. Light 30 Take two diawings—projections, as they are 
called—of the frustum of a cone; the one as it is seen by 
the right eye, the other as it is seen by the left. 1887 D. A. 
Low Machine Draw, (1892) 123 Whilst the aotion of pro- 
jection had been imparted, projection lines being drawn, 
yet the student had utterly failed to realise from the sketches 
the form of the object he was drawing. 

b. Chartography. A representation on a plane 
surface, on any system, geomelrical or other, of the 
whole or any Bo of the surface of the earth, or 
of the celestial sphere ; any one of the many modes 
in which this is done. 

The earlier modes were actually the result of geometrical 
projection ; but the name has been extended to representa- 
tions which lie quite outside the etymological sense. 

The projections (in this extended sense) that have been 
used to represent the whole, the half, or parts of the earth’s 
surface, are more than thirty; they have been classified hy 
Major C. F. Close (Sketch of Map Progeclions, 1901, Text- 
bk. of Topogr. & Geogr. Surveying, 1905, xi.) under the 
following heads; 1. OxtHomorpnic (conform, or conform- 
able), preserving the forms of nreas (but not their relative 
sizes); 11. Equal area (equivalent, or surfacetrue), in 
which equal areas of the surface are represented by equal 
arens on the map, but the forms of these, when large, are 
distorted; ui Perspective, representing the surface as seen 
from some point of view at the centre, on the surface, or at 
various distances from it; Iv. ZENITHAL (q. v.); v» CoWIcCAL 
(q.v.)3 vis CyLinpricaL (q.v.)5 Vite Conventional, pro» 
duced by arbitrary rules for convenience of drawing and 
the approximate representation of a number of properties ; 
such ts the globular, commonly used in school maps of the 
two hemispheres. Of the varieties in actual use, many 
belong to two, and some to three of these classes; thus 
Mercator's projection is orthomorphic and cylindrical. For 
gnomonic, homolographic, orthographic, Fe fn sInUS- 
cidal, stercographic, etc. projections, see these adjs. Many 
projections are also named after their inventors, as Afer- 
cator's, Bunne's (modified conical equal-area), Sanson- 
Flamstced'’s (sinusoidal equal-area), Atry's (balance of 
errors), Cassini's (rectangular co-ordinate) used in the 1-inch 
Ordnance Maps of England, and 6-inch of Great Britain, 
the six different projections of Lambert, etc. For these see 
the works cited above, and other special treatises. 

1570 Det Afath. Pref aivh, Of making due protection of a 
Sphere in plaine. 168g N. Carpenter Geog, Del. 1. vii. (1635) 
182 (Polar projection) This kinde of proiection, though more 
vnusuall,..wants not his special vse in describing the parts 
of the Earth neere the Pole. 1 Sturmy Mariner's dag. 
it. vill. 73 Charts, according to Mercator’s or Wright's Pio- 
jection. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn. 1, Prosection of the 
‘Sphere in Plano, isa true Geometrical Delineation of the 
Circles of the Sphere, or any assigned Parts of them, upon 
the Plane of some one Circle; as on the Horizon, Meridian, 
Equator, Tropick, etc. /éid., Polar Projection, is a Repre- 
sentation of ee Earth, or of the Heavens, projected on the 
Plane of one of the Polar Circles. 1706 Puiciivs (ed. 
Kersey) s.v., Astrolabes, Quadrants, Sun-dials, Maps, &e., 
are Projections of the Sphere ; which are of three sorts, viz. 
Gnomonick, Orthographick and Stereographick. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 56 General maps..are projected upon the 

lane of some great circle..and from this circle the pro- 
jection is said to be meridional, equatorial, or horizontal. 
3866 Paocror L/andbk. Stars 12 Note, The term projection 
has come to be applied in mapping to any mode of con- 
struction founded on some definite geometrical principle. 
1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 13 In Mercator's pro- 
jection, which is a favourite one for maps, the globe is sup- 

to be stretched out on the inside of a cylinder which 
touches it all round the equator, and the cylinder is then 
cut and opened out flat or ‘developed’, 190g C. F. Cuosz 
Topogr. & Geogr. Surveying xi. 92 The term projection, 
though sanctioned by long usage, is an unfortunate one. 
The great majority of useful map projections are not 
obtained in any geometrical way. A map projection is to 
be treated as the representation on a plane, by any law, of 
the terrestrial meridiaus and rallels, 

e. Cryst. The projection of a point in each face 
of a crystal upon an imaginary containing sphere, 


called the sphere of projection. 

From the centre of the sphere a line is drawn pe erence 
lar to each face of the crystal, so that to each of these there 
corresponds a point on the sphere: a plane map of the 
pels, showing all these points is called a frosection of the 
crystal, 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr, 32 The diameter of the sphere 
of projection which is at right angles to the zone plane is 
called the zone axis. 1895 SToRY- fasnELYNE Crystallog”. 
ii. 27 On the sphere of projection, and the principles of its 
stereographic representation. bid. 28 Fig. 9 represents in 
orthographic projection the faces and the poles of the cubo- 
octahedron. /éid. 29 The plane of projection thus bounded 
by a great circle of the sphere is, represented by the plane 
of the paper on which the circle is drawn, which latter will 
be termed the circle of pr ofection or primitive circle. 

8, The action of projecting, or fact of being 
optically projected, as a figure or image, against a 
background: see Prosect v, 9 b. 

188: T. Wess in Nature 3 Nov. 10/1 Why, when a satellite 
passes behind the limb, is it sometimes.. visible behind or 
through it, either from optical projection, as stars have been 
seen in front of the moon, or fetey? 1899 A Mbutt's Syst. 
Med, V1.770 Exroneous projection and diplopia. ’ 

Sig. 190 N. Amer, Rev. Feb, Fa? The projection of his 
reputation against a backgroun of foreign appreciation, 
more or less luminous. " * 4 

9. A mental figure or image visualized and 


regarded as an objective reality. 
1836 Emerson Wat, Spirit Wks. (Bohn) IT. 167 The world 
proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a.. 
rojection of God in the unconscious. | 1838 — Lit. Hihics 
Nana ete, (1883) 357 Lhe youth, intoxicated with his 


PROJECTION. 


adiniration of a hero, fails to see that it is only a projection 
of his own soul which he adinires. 1891 Warts ind dhenzum 
aa Aug. ride If there is in any literary work a true pro- 
jection of i je, it must..be classed as poetry. 1903 Mvers 
Human Personality \. 694, | had. heen studying. .various 
cases of astral projection in Phantasins of the Living.. 
making up my mind. .to try..to accomplish a projection of 
myself by force of will-concentration, 

V. 10. attrié. and Comd., as projection maker, 
work; projection fibre, a nerve-fibre of the projec- 
tion system ; projection measurement : see quot. 
31890; projection ayatem, the nervous system by 
which impulses received throngh the senses are 
projected npon the consciousness. 

1680 J. J. Bucnea (title) wee, 
Philosophers-stone Lately expos'd to dale Sight and 
Sale,. .how WenceslausSeilerus, The late Famous Projection- 
naker..made away with a very great Quantity of Pouder of 
Projection, by nen with it before the Emperor. 1890 
Biwines Ale ict., Projection measurement, distanco 
between lines tangent to opposite sides of the body, meastired 
vertically toa given plane. 1899 4 d/butt's Syst. Med. V¥1. 
98 Degeneration of the first afferent (sensory) projection 
systems of neurons. /4ée. 328 The centrum ovale. .contains 
not only projection fibres, .but also fibres which connect 
the cortex with the optic thalamus, 1905 Brit, Med, Fru. 
27 May 1154 A room..fitted-up for electrometer, photo 
tmicrographic and other ‘ projection ' work. 

+Projeotion, v. Obs. [f. prec.] s¢rans. To 
make a projection or geometrical delineation of. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. #4 T have taught you in the 
projectioning the Horizonta Dyal the original way of 
doing this. 

+ jecti-tious, 2. Os. rare. [f. L. pro- 
Jectict-us cast out, exposed (f, ppl. stem of prd- 
qicére to Prosect) + -ovs.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Prajectitious, cast out, and aourished 
of a stranger; flung away, as of no account. 

Projective (prodzektiv), a. _[f. L. ppl. stem 
Prézect- (see PROJECT v.)+ -tvE. So F, Projectif.} 

+1 Having the faculty of projecting ; scheming. 

1634 Brome Court Beggar u. Wks. 1873 1. 214 They 
have all projective braines I tell you. J/e2. Pray of what 
nature are your Projects Gentlemen? 

2. Geont., etc. Of, pertaining to, or produced 
by the projection of lines or figures on a surface. 

168a Leyaouan (¢itle) Dialling: Plain, Concave, Convex, 
Projective, Reflective, Refractive. 1710 J. Haams Zex. 
Techn. M1, Projective Dialling, is the way of Drawing, bya 
inethod of Projection, the true odelnes Fapnigite of Dials, 
&c. on any kind of Surface whatsoever. 1894 Westm. Gaa. 
14 June 7/1 A lady exhibitor demonstrating an ingenious 
projective goniometer. By means of this instrument, .the 
projection of a crystal on a sphere is, accomplished, realising 
in practice the Aiauiaica assumption of the theory of 
crystallography. 1900 Vature 12 July 260/1 A purely geo. 
metric representation of all points in the projective plane. 

b. Capable, as two plane figures, of being derived 
one from the other by projection. 

1885 Leupesvorr Cramona's Prof. Geont. 107 If P is the 
point of intersection of QS and RZ, then ATPR isa pro- 
3ection of ACA’S’ from QO as centre, and ATPR is also a 
projection of A BA'C’ from S as centre; therefore the grou 
ACA'B’ is projective with ASA'C, and therefore. .wit 
AICAB. _foid, 163 Uf the point S is such that tangents can 
be drawn from it to the conic, each of them will be a self- 
corresponding line of the two projective series of tangents 

seand a’, 

0. Projective property, a property (of a figure) 
which remains unchanged after projection. Pro- 

Jeclive Geometry, that branch of Geometry which 
deals with projective properties. 

1885 Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 50 Projective 
Geometry. dealing with projective properties (7. ¢. such ay 
are not altered by projection}, is chiefly concerned with 
descriptive properties of figures...Since the magnitude of 
a geometric figure is alte: hy projection, metrical proper- 
ties are as a rule not projective, But there is one important 
class of metrical properties (anharmonic properties) which 
Bre projective, ma the discussion of which therefore finds a 
place in the Projective Geometry. 1908 atheneuma Mar. 
359/a "On the Projective Geomet of some Covariants of a 
Rinary Quintic’, by Prof. E. B, Eliott. — 

3. Jutting or sticking out, projecting. rare. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 20 This Jutty, or projec- 
tive Building. 1 Mrs. Brownine Lett, R. H. Horne 
(1877) 11. txi. 167 Thin cotourless lips, fit for incisive mean- 
ings—n nose and chin projective without breadth, P 

» Of or pertaining to projection or casting 
forth. rare. 

1839-48 Mattey Festus xix. (ed. 4) ar7 From the projective 
moment of all light The moon was in the sun, and in the 
sun The form of earth was. 

5. Having the quality of being mentally pro- 
Jected, or the power of projecting: see Progecr v. 
10, PROJECTION 9. 

«1834 Coveaipce Aids Ref. App. C. (1858) 1. 409 There is 
an equal intensity both of the immanent and the projective 
reproduction. 1908 Edin, Rev. Jan. 200 Kingsley’s practi- 
cal qualities (including a quite genuine projective imagina- 
tion) were out of oll proportion to the reflective. 4 

6. Having the power of projecting or throwing 
itself forward with energy. 

1861 J. Brown Hora Swbs, (1862) 155 His {Samuel Brown's} 
fiery, projective subtle spirit could not linger in the outer 
fields of mere observation. ij eo 

Hence Proje‘ctively adv.,ina rojecttve manner, 

87a T. L, Cuvier Heart Life 27 He follows Jesus $0 
heartily, so projectively, that he carries others along with 
him hy his sheer momentum. 1879 G. Mereortn Egoitt 
IIT, x. 207 A condition in the young when their imaginative 
energies hold ravel uncontrolled and are projectively 
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desperate. 1885 Leupesoonr Cremona's Proj. Geoin, 62 
The necessary and sufficient condition that two ranges, each 
consisting of four elements, should be projectively related. 

Projectivity (predzekti-viti). rare. [f. prec. 
+-1TY.] Projective quality; power or capacity 
for geometrical projection. 

1900 Nature 1a July 260/1 He then takes up the subject of 
chains of points, showing their application to the general 
theory of projectivity, 

+ Projectment, Oés. [f. Proszcrv. +-men7. 
Cf. F. projettement (16th ¢.).] The formation of 


a project ; a project formed, a scheme, plan, Lee iy 

21639 Wotton Disparity ag 4 Euex in Relig. 
(1651) 45 Men that were.,never so dishonest in their pro- 
jectments for each other’s confusion. a 166a Hevun Land 
(1668) 405 Whether Posterity will believe..That so many 
great and notable Projectments could be comprehended in 
one Soul, 1675 Prume Bp. Hacket (186s) 120 Zealous in 
the carrying on his great projectments for piety and charity, 

Projector (pradgekta:). [a.L. type *prdjector, 
agente-n, f, propicere to Progecr: see -og. In F. 
Projeteur (18th c. in Littré).] 

1. One who forms a project, who plans or designs 
some enterprise or undertaking; a founder. 

1 Eaat or Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. iu. 1V. 1 ty 
T think the action such as it were disadvantage to be thought 
the projector of it. a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled w, the Spirit 
(1867) 428 How happy, then, above all worldly projectors 
and designers, are they whose hearts are persuaded to 
hearken to the counsel of God. 1738 Swiet Fol, Conversat. 
Tntrod. 49 To desire a Patent granted..to all useful Projec- 
(ors, 1841 Miatt in Nonconf. 1. 1 ‘Whe great design uf 
the projectors of this paper, 1 Law Times aa Mar. 
379/2 The contractors were not paid either by the projector 
or the company. 

b. In invidious use: A schemer ; one who lives 
by his wits; a promoter of bubble companies ; a 
specolator, a cheat. 

1616 B, Jonson Devil an Asst. vii, Tit, What is a Protec 
tor? I would conceiue. /ng. Why, one Sir, that projects 
Wayes to enrich men, or to make ‘hem great. 1636 Featiy 
Claris Slyst. xxxiv. 477 Let not the Projector pretend the 
publike good, when he intends but torobbe the riche and to 
cheat the poore. 21691 Bovur Hist. Air (1692) 138 The 
women..think us still either projectors or conjurers. 1724 
R. Wetton Chr. Futth § Pract. 470 The Judas, the worldly 
Projector. 1787 Bextnam Def Usury iv. 37 Those, who 
-e are distinguished by the unfavourable appellation of 
Projectors. 1827 Watery Logic in Encycé, Aletrop. 
(3845) I. aza/1 The Sophist proceeds on the hypothesis 
that he who forms a project must be a projector; whereas 
the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter word, is 
not at all implied in the former, " 

2. One who or that which projects or throws 


aomething forward. 


1 Watus in Rigaud Corr, Scé. Alen (1841) II. 583° 
weed, 4 5 


1 Bue pp esian to be compounded of an uniforin 
motion (impressed from the projector). 189a Pal? Mall G. 
17 Nov. 7/a Automatic railway fog-signal apparatus. .a box 
which contains the explosive ark es or signals, and a 
projector which automatically places them on the rail, 

3. One who forecasts. 

, 183a Ly, Cocksuxn Frnt. (1874) 1. 32 We confident pro- 
jectors of the people’s avidity to vote are a little mortified at 
their registering more slowly than we boasted they would, 

4, a. An apparatus for projecting rays of light; 
a parabolic reflector or a combination of lenses. 

31887 Daily News 15 Oct. 6/1 The electric light will be 
employed on both sides of the harbour, each of the four 
projectors displaying a light of over two thousand candle 
Peper. 1891 Tres 28 Sept. 13/5 Projectors used as search 
ights are destined to play an important part in modern 
warfare. 1893 Voice (N.Y.) 14 Sept, The reflecting lens 
niirror used in this projector is. -60 inches in diameter, 

b. ‘A camera with electric, magnesium, or oxy- 
hydrogen light, for throwing an image upon a 
acreen (Knight Dect. Afech. Suppl. 1884). 

Hence Proje‘otresa, Proje-ctrix, a female pro- 
jJector; also Geom. : see qnot. 1890. 

1709 Swirt Tatler No. 32? 4 A Lady who..was the Pro- 
jectrix of the Foundation. 1880 ‘Ourpa’ Moths xvii, 

It is extremely pretty’ said Vere to the projectress ine 
protectress of it all. 1890 Cead, Dict. Projectrix, a curve 
derived from another curve b: composition of projectioos. 

Projecture (pro,dze-ktiiiz). Now rare. (=F. 
projeciure (1629 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pro- 
Jecthra @ jutty, a projecture in buildings, f. prayect- : 
see PROJECT v. and -URE.J] 

1. The fact or state of projecting or jutting out 
beyond the general line or surface; concr. a pro- 
jection or prominence; in Arch., a projecting 
architeetaral member or monlding. Now rare. 

1563 Suute Archit. Bivb, Then shall your vttermost 
compas be for the proiecture, or saylling out or hanging 
ouer of the foote of the Laie which Projecture the Grekes 
do name or cal it Ecphoron. Jéid. Cjb, It hath vpon 
Echinus a littel edge, which seteth forth 
beautiful Proiecture. 1666 Evenvn Ment, J Sept., All the 
ornaments, columnes, freezes, capitals, and projectures of 
massie Portland stone. 1778[W, Maxsitatt] Winntes Agric. 
28 Aug. an. 1776, The ends of the roof should have a gentle 
projecture. 1803 C. B. Brown £. ¢/natly 11. 49 There was 
no projecture which might be firmly held by the hand. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Ecphora,. the projecture of 
a member or moulding of » column. 

+2. A projection on the flat; a plotting ont, 
delineation. Ods. 

x610 W. Fotutncuam Art of Survey 1. xii. 44 Ground- 
plots are proiectures, eleuations, and all fundamentall con- 
trivances, destinated and accomodated to some special and 
proposed ende, /did. 11, i. 48. 
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PROLABIUM. 


+3. = Progection 6. Ods, 

1616 Hazes in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) 1. 3 Amongst 
all the solutions..none there was which gave me not full 
and sufficient satisfaction, one only excepted,..that is con- 
cerning the projecture of an oblique circle. 

4, = Progsect sé. 5. Obs. 

1696 Everwn Let. to Ld. Godolphin 16 June, New in- 
ventions. .encouraged, or rejected without reproach az pro- 
jectures, or turning the unsuccessful roposer to ridicule, 

|| Projet (proge). [F., ad. L. project-tum Pro- 
sect.) A proposition, proposal; the draft of a 
proposed treaty, ete. 

3808 Jerrenson Writ, (1830) IV. 108 It [the form of 
treaty] should be considered Pest asa projet, 181a Edin. 

ev. Nov. 274 After various projets had Geen offered and 
rejected, she made these three conditions. 813 Scovt Leé. 
to 7. Baliantyne 18 May in LokAart, Alter many off7 and 
ons, and as many projets and contre-projets as the treaty of 
Aniiens, 1 have at length concluded a treaty with Constable. 

+ Proji-cient. Oés. [ad. L. projictens, -ent-em, 
pres. pple. of prdjic-cre to Prosecr.] One who 
or that which throws a thing forward or forth. 

1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 10 Though the projicient do so 
throw it, that it strikes at right angles with the wall. 

Proke (prduk), v1 Now only dra/, Also 7 
proak. [Farly ME. profic, app. cognate with 
LG. proken, to prod, poke, scratch, scrawl; cf. 
the dim, or frequent. LG., EF ris. prdfe/u, Saterland 
prokefje ; also, LG. prokel prickle, pointed instra- 
ment (Doorm.-Koolman). Not known in OE., bnt 
frequent in southern Early ME., also in late 
16th c. wrilers, and still dial. Etymology obscure; 
the form and sense suggest relalions with Pros v2, 
also Prick v., and Poke v1} 

1, trans. To make a thrust at; to poke; fig. to 
stir, goad, instigate, incite: = Poke vl 1, 2. 

a@izaag Ancr, R. 204 Hwoune be schil and te heorte ne 
widsigged nout auh liked wel, & 3irned al pet tet fleschs to- 
proken helpen oder pideward.  /érd. 238, & widsigged pe 
graune berof mid unwille heorte, ne prokie hit ou neuer 
so swude. c1azo //ali Mefd. 47 Al for nawt pu prokest 
me to forgulten, d/d., 3if he Pale on to eili pi flesch & 
prokie bin herte, ¢13a5 Poewr Times Edw. 11 430 in 
fol, Songs (Camden) 343 So the fend hem prokede uch 
man to mourdren other. 1556 J. Hevwooo Spider § F. 
Ixviii. 30 Nature proktb me, .T'o take peace with the flies,.. 
Reason prouokth me: politiklic to flee. 1609 Hontaxp 
Amm, Marcell, xw. ica ‘The Queene ever at his elbow to 
pricke and proke [L. s#inmdare]him forward, 1886 Cheshire 
Gloss, Proke, to poke,‘ Proke th’ fire a bit.’ 

2. tr, To make a thrust (a4): = Pox v.J 4. 
Also sfec. to fish for eels by thrusting bait into 
their lurking-places, to SNzoGLE. 

16or Hottann Pliny 1. 263 The said dyuers .. carry 
downe with them certaine sharp pricks or goads fastened to 
long poles: for vnlesse they [the sea dogs] be proked at and 

ricked with then, they will not turn their backe, //d., 

Vell may some from shipboord proke at the dogs aforesaid 
with forks; others thrust at them with Trout speares & such 
like weapons. 1688 [see Prouixc). 

3. fnir. To stick out, project: = Poke vJ 7b. 

1600 Hottann Livy axxvut. vii. 987 From the lid or cover 
+ there stood proking out long sharp pikes..for to keepe 
off the enemies, 1601 — Péiny I. 327 There bee Insects 
with little hornes proaking out before their eyes. 

t Proke, v.2 Ods. rare—". [perh. ad, L. procare 
(rare) to ask, demand, with which it is identified 
by Levins. Cf. Proxke v.] 

1570 Levine A/anif. 159/45 To proke, procare. 

rokecye, obs. form of Proxy. 

Pro-ker. ¢ia/. [£ Proxe v.1+4-r1; or altera- 
tion of poker after proke.] = Porer sé.) 1. 

1 1802 G, Couman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 1. ii, 
Before the antique Hall'a turf fire Was atretch‘d the Porter 
»shis proker in his hand. (sote] ¢léidernicé proker, Anglic2 
poker, 10gz Bannas fugol. Leg. Ser. 10 Old Woman in 
Grey, The ‘ prokers* are not half so hot, or so long, By an 
inch or two, either in handle or prong. 

Proker, obs. f. Procure. Prokeratour, 
Proketowre, obs. ff. Procuraton, Procror. 
Proket : see Pricker. 

Pro‘king, vi/. sb. Now only dial. [f, Paoxe 
v.1+-inel.j The action of the verh Proxe; 
poking, thrusting; sniggling for eels; fig. insti- 
gation. Also atrié. as proking spit (in quot. 
humorously applied to a rapier), prokizng stick, 

ataag Ancr, K.266 Heo dude one awuche sunne iGet ilke 
niht, buruh his proklunge. /déd. 294 Pet beod pe erest pro- 
hie sturied be winzeardes. 1597-8 Br. Haut Sav. tv. 
iv. 57 With a broad Scot, or proking spit of Spayne. 1688 R. 
Hocme Armoury wn. 104/1 Proking, tsa kind of Fishing for 
Eels in their holes. 1799, G. Suirn Laboratory VW. 246 A 
sniggling or proking stick [for eels]. 

okke, v. Obs. rare. [Apparently a form of 
Proc v.1, but perh. an adaptation of rare L. ¢ro- 
cére to ask, demand. Cf. Proks v.2] 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 414/a Prokkyn, or styfly askyn, 
ito. 

Prokosmial: see Pro-= 1. 

Prokyrment, obs. form of PROCUREMENT. 

Prola’bial, <. ff next: cf, Lapian.)] Of or 
pertaining to the prolabinm. ' : 

31890 Lancet as Jan. 182/a The left side of the lip was 
deemed the more suitable for Atppiyets the prolabial fla 

'Prolabium (prelétb a Pl. prolabia, 
Anat, [med.L. prolabium, {. L. pro, Pro-1+ 
Lasiea.] The prominent or outer part ofa lip. 


PROLAPSE, 


1693 tr. Biancard’s Phys. Dict. {ed. 2); Prolabia, the out- 
most prominent parts of the Lips. 1727-47 CHAMBERS Cyc. 
s.v. Lifs, The lips..the fore and protuberant parts of which 
are bei and called Jroladia. 1786 J. Hunter Venereal 
Dis. 1. 1. (810) 316, I have seen a chancre on the prolabinm 
as broad as a sixpence, canght the person did not know how. 
1843 J. G. WILKINSON Swedenborg's Arnint. Kingd. 1. i 39 
Li thing the fauces, gums, and prolubia. 


Prolapse (preleps), 56.1 fad. late L. prolaps- 
us: see PROLAPSUS.] 
“41. Gliding forward or onward ; lapse, passage 


(of time). O25. : we 

1585 T. WASHINGTON tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. vii. 36, By 
long prolapse of time. .the Empyre..was brought vnder the 
dominion of the Genevoises. 

2. Path. = PRoLarsus. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 112 A prolapse of 
the anns, 1869 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 40 They [the 
nicers] frequently perforate the cornea, and cause extensive 
prolapse of the irts. /drd. 154 If the wound in the lens is 
venetian with injury to, or prolapse of the iris, 

+Prolapse, sb.2 Ods. nonce-wd, [ad. L. pré- 
laps-us, pa. pple. of pra/asé : see PRoLapsus ; after 
REvaPse 56.2] One who has lapsed or slipped 
into error (in religions faith or practice). 

1563 Foxe A. & Af. |28a/a Enugenins was pronounced both 
an heretick & relaps. /éid. 283/r Panormitane. .dis wled 
..he can aot be perswaded that Eugenius can be called a 
relaps, for so muche as he neyther in the firste, neyther yet 
in the seconde dissolution did violate hys faythe]}. /0é. 
283/2 This oration. .this effecte it wionght, that afterwarde 
this worde relapse was taken out of the conclusiones and in 
stede therof this word profafse put in. 

Prolapse (prolz"ps), v. Path. (f. L. prd/aps-, 
ppl. stem of frd/abz: sce Protarsus.] txir, To 
slip forward or down ont of place. 

31736 Amvano in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 
of the Tumour had been checked, and the Reduction of the 
Parts prolapsed therehy, rendered impracticahle. 1876 
Trans. Clinical Soc. 1X. 4 In one or two..cases the iris 
was disposed to prolapse, 1897 Adébutt's Syst. Med. M1. 
752 Often the bowel prolapses. 

Hence Prola‘psed ff/. a., that has slipped down. 
_ 1738 Amyano in PAu. Trans. XL. 364 It wraps up and 
incloses the Gut prolapsed. 1874 Garroo & Baxter fat, 
Ated, 463 To give tone when spplied to prolapsed parts. 

+ Prola‘psion. Os. [ad. L. prolapsion-em, 
n. of action f. pra/adz: sce next.] 

1. A slipping or falling away into sin or error. 

1601 Br. W. Harrow Defence 224 Neither by his prolap- 
sion into any sinne, his doctrine shuld he scandalized. 1627 
Sctarer Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 229 Particular fals we are not 
exempted from..yet from prolapsion, whole falling away. 
1647 ‘Trapp Comm, Afait. vii. 27 From intercision, prolap- 
sion, from utter and irrecoverable falling away, they are freed, 

2. Path. = PROLAPSUS, rare. 

1775 in Asn. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 583/r Pro- 
dapsus, in surgery, a prolapsion or falling ont of any part of 
the body from its natural situation. 1828 in WerssTER; and 
in later Dicts. 

 Prolapsus (prole'psis). Path, [late L. prd- 
laps-us sb., f. ppl. stem of L. prolabé, prélaps-, to 
slip forward or down: see Pro-} and Lapse sd.) 
A slipping forward or down of a part or organ, 
esp. of a part of the viscera, from ils normal 
position into a cavity or through an opening; sgec. 
that of the ulerus or of the rectum. 


33 The Inerease 


Prolapsus of the tris, the protrusion of the iris through an i 


ulcer or wound of the cornea, 

[1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Prosapsus Uteri. 
1753 CuamBers Cycl Supp., Prolapsus ocudi., Proiapsus 
uvule.) 1797 M. Baie Mord. Anat. (1807) 409 One of 
the most common diseases of the vagina is its inversion, or 
prolapsus. 1857 Buttock Cazeaux® Midwif. 317 Either a 


simple descent, or an incomplete or complete prolapsus may | 


occur. 31875 H. Watton Dis. Eye is Where the iris is on 
the stretch from prolapsns. 1899 Ad/dudt's Syst. Med. VIII. 
583 Sometimes. .associated with piles and prolapsus. 
+Prolata‘tion. Obs. [n. of action from L, 
prolat-dre to lengthen, extend, enlarge; to defer, 
delay ; freq. of proferre (see next), or ?f. prd, 
Pro- 1+ aius broad: cf. prolongare, prolongation.) 
_ 1656 Biount Glossogy., Proiatation ( proiatatio}, a delay- 
196) = enlarging, a deferring or prolonging. 1658-78 in 
Prolate Pee a a. fad. L, prdlat-us, pa. 
poe of proferre to bring forward, produce, pro- 
ong, f. prd, Pro-1 + ferre to vee 
1. Geom. Lengthened in the direction of the polar 
diameter: said of a spheroid formed by the 
revolution of an ellipse abont its longer axis. 
Cf, OpnatE a. Lrolale cycloid: see CxcLoiD 1. 
(1694 Hatrey in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 1a: His Compres- 
sion of a Shell of Earth into a prolate Spheroide. 1753 
Snort i5fd, XLVIITI. 12 It will degenerate into the prolate 
spheroid, whose poles are 4 and 8. 1830 Katea & Laauner 
Mech, ix. 111 The elliptical solid, which is called a prolate 
spheroid, 1867 Denison. Astron. without Math. 7 Drawn 
ont at the poles, like an egg with two small ends, which is 
called a prolate spheroid. - . ._. 1 
2. Extended or extending in width; fg. widely 
Shicadem meen. oe , : 
1846 Dana ZoopA. iv. (1848) 75 By the prolate mode of 
growth, the polyps gradually extend outward, and new buds 
open, from time to time, a short distance from the edge. 
ja R. G. Wiiserrorce Bf. Witberforce 111.1. 3 That we 
had rio means of repressing prolate heresy. - = 
Hence Pro lately adv., Pro‘lateness, 
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; 2787 Witcnen in Phi. Trans, LVI 1, 38 The prolateness 
of his figure. 1874 Couns Birds NV. W. 373 Some. [eggs] 
are ellipsaidal, or prolately spheroidal, having both ends of 
the sane size and shape. 5 

+Prola‘te, v- Ots. [ad. L. prdlat-Gre: see 
PROLATATION.] trans. ‘To ‘bring ont’, utter, 
pronounce ; es. to lengthen ont in ulterance. 

1601 Deacon & Watker Answ. to Darel 63 [A] bare 
commanding word, prolated and vttered ahroad in the ayre 
with a vanishing sound. 1630 B. Jonson New Jn tt. i, 
Peck...1 wish he many be foundred. i Foun-der-ed. 
Prolate it right. 1640 Howsit Dedona's Gr. 12 The other 
delights in long breathed accents, which he prolates with 
snch pauses, that before he be at a period of his sentence, 
one may reach a second thonght. 1795 Mason CA, AMus. 
261 For the sake of what was deemed solemnity, every note 
was prolated in one uniform mode of Intonation, 1808 J. 
Mosrr Don Quix.in Barcelona t.iv, Many people. .prolate 
words which create no admiration at all. 

Prolation (prolét-fon). [ad. L. prdlatidn-em, 
n. of action f. pralat-, ppl. stem of prdferre: see 
Proate a.] 

+1. The bringing forth of words; utterance. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 256 Thurghout the Trompe into his 
Ere Fro hevene as thogh a vois it were, To soune of such 
prolacionn. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. fr8ea) 65 At the 
prolacion and Tepeticion of this cantycle, that uribnlacion 
censsed. 1608 Wittet exadla Exot, 17 One [accent] 
serning for the accenting and prolation of the word. 16 
B, Joxson Eng. Gram. 1. iv. Wks. (3692) 676, S..softly 
hisseth against the teeth in the pay 1660 J. Lrovo 
Prim, Efisc. 66 ‘he prolation of the words of benediction. 
1734 Nortn Lives (1890) WT. 7 The greatest elegance of 
the finest voices is the prolation of a clear plain sound. 

2. In medieval music, A term used to indicate 
the relative duration or time-value of the minim 


to the semibreve in the rhythm of a piece; see | 


quot. 1597, and ef. Moon s4.2 3 n, Time. 

ae Gower Conf. 111. 90 Which [gamut] techeth the 
prolacion Of note and the condicion. 41529 SKELTON 
Treat, betw, Tronth & Inform. (R.), His alterations and 
prolacions must be pricked trenly. 1897 Mortey Introd. 
Ains, 12 What is Prolation?..It is the measpring of Semi- 
hriefes hy Minoms, and is either more or lesse. The more 
prolation is, when the Semibrief contayneth three Minoms, 
his Signes be these © GC. The lesse prolation is when the 
Semihriefe contayneth but two Minoms: The Signe..is the 
ahsence af the pricke thos OC. 178% Burney /fist, Aus. 
(1789) LL. v. 54a ‘The time of the musical characters from the 
want of bars and the use of ligatures and prolation is some- 
Limes difficntt to ascertain. 1882 W.S. Rockstroin Grave 
Dict. Atus, WN. 459 The Thesis and Arsis of the Lesser 
Prolation, they say, represent the beats of the human pulse. 
ibid., The Greater Prolation—or, as we should now call it, 
Triple Time. .. The Lesser Prolation—the Commoa T: ime of 
the modern system. 5 

+b. Used vaguely: Measure, strain, melody. 
©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 30 Musice a damoisel of 
onre house pat syngeb now ly3ter moedes or prolacionns 
now henyer. 1549 Comfpi. Scot. vi. ey 
reportis of natural music in accordis o| 
prolations, tripla ande dyatesseron. 
+38. Bringing forth, production. Obs. rare. 

1548-77 Vicary Azad. v. (1888) 43 That it might helpe the 
prolation of vomites. 1610 W. Fotnincnam A rt of Survey 
1. iti. 6 Prolation and seedage of roots and herbs. 

+4. Theol, The ‘emission ’, origination, or pro- 
cession of the Logos or divine ‘Word’. Os. 

1692 tr. Dugin's Eccl. Writers 1. 200/32 They [first ages] 
take the ward Generation in another sence than we do, givin’ 
this Name to a certain Prolation, or Emission of the Word, 
which they imagine was done, when God resolved to create 
the World. s7ox tr. Le Clerc's Print, Fathers (1702) 97 
One might have demanded of Tertollian, whether this 
Prolation he speaks of, the Reason has existed as iigtt 
from 2 Torch, lighted by another Torch, exists as soon as it 
is lighted? 1731 Eart or Nortincuam Answ, to Whiston 
42 We have learned, that he [Christ] proceeded out of God, 
and by that Prolatian was begotten, and therefore was said 
to be the Son of God. 

+5. Advancement, progress, growth. Obs. rare—". 

16r0 HEALev St, Ang, Citie of God xix. v. (1620) 19 How 
should onr Celestiall City hane ener come to originall, to 
projation or to perfection, but that the Suints live all in, 
sociable vnion ? 

+6. A deferring, putting off, delay. (LatinIsm.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Protation ( prolatio),..a delaying. 


1736 Ainswortn, Prolation, or prolonging, Prolatio. 1755 
in Jonnson. 


Singand_melodins 
mesore of diapason 


Prolative (prolé‘-tiv), a fad. late L. pro- 


latto-us, {. prolat-us > see PROLATE a. and -1VE.] 


+1. Characterized by being uttered or spoken. 
Obs. rare". . 


ae W. Nicnoits Answ, Naked Gospel 93 The learned 
Fathers in the Church have been always careful, to distin- 
guish between..the prolative, or ennnciative word, and the 
essential and substantial one. 

2. Gram. Having the function of extending or 
completing the predication. 

1867 W. Jounson in Farrar Ess, Lid. Educ. 338 The au- 
thority which is already making ‘ prolative verbs "familiar 
in the households of nay country gentlemen, bi Ken- 
nepy Publ. Sch. Lat. Grant, (ed. 4), ladex 1, Proiative 
MAGEE seclnl in which Prediecation is extended by an 

nfinitive added to Verbs, Participles, or Adjectives. -1896 
Edin. Rev, Jan, 84T he student lor Finnish] must remember 
the nominative, partitive..prolative, translative, esstve.. 
and instructive. xg0z F, Rercuts Pract, Engl. Grant. u7 
Ta analyzin such sentences as. .(We must 4asten, You can 
£9) ae ug ma the Tnguitive may be taken together as 

sort of Comple: rh, iti 
eet ye coe plex Verh. An Infinitive so used may 


.Prole, obs, form of Prow z. 


PROLEPSIS. : 


+ Prolectation. 00s. rare, [ad. L. type 
*prélectation-em, n. of action f. prolect-are to 
entice forth, freq. of proficére, {. prd, Pro-l ra+ 
lacére to entice.] 

1. Extraction of the juices, etc., of something. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 273 Proiectation 
is extraction by attenuation of subtit parts, so that by the 
inclination of their rarified aature, they may be altred from 
the more grosse parts. 1657 ‘Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 678 
Prolectation of olcous liquors. 

2. (See quot.) rare—°. 

x6ag Minsneu Ductor (ed. 2), Prolectation, pleasant intice- 
ment, delightsome provocation. 

Pro-leg (prdu'leg). Zstom. [f.Pro-14b + Lzc.] 
One of the fleshy abdominal libs or tubercles of 
the larvae of some insects, e.g. of caterpillars ; 
distinct from the true or thoracic legs. 

1816 Kiray & Sp. Entomol, xxi. (1828) TL. 237 They repose, 
holding strongly with their prolegs the hranch on which they 
are standing. Jdid, 288 Since ..they are temporary,.. merely 
used as props to hinder its long body..from trailing on the 
ground, I shall therefore call them prolegs (propedes). 1839 
Senay in Proc. Berw. Nat. Cink 1. No. 7. 202 It also 

s two fleshy tubercles or pro-legs. 1874 Luasock 
Orig. & Aict. Ins. 1.7 Larve..very mvc like caterpillars, 
having ‘bes of legs, and., abdominal pro-legs as well. 

Pro-legate: see Pro-1 1. 

| Prolegomenon pees éngn). Pl.-mena 
(-4).  [a. Gr. mpodeyopevor, neut. of pres. pple. 
pass. of mpodéyew to say beforehand, f. mpd, Pro- 2 
+Aéyei to say.) A preliminary discourse pre- 
fixed to a literary work; esp. a learned preface 
or preamble; chiefly in g/. introductory or pre- 
liminary observatlons on the subject of a book. 

a 1632 J.Smitn Sel, Disc. 1. i (1821) 1x Asa prolegomenoti 
or preface to what we shall afterward discourse. 1659 Br. 
Watton Consid. Considered 40 Not at all impeached by 
any thing maintained in the Prolegomena. 1697 Evetvn 
Numrisni. ii. vy) His Prolegomenon to the Polyglotte Bible. 
1739 Pore (éit/e) The Donciad ; with Notes Variorum and 
the Prolegomena of Scriblerns. 1818 Scort //rt, Afid?. To 
Rdr., Therefare have 1 chosen, in this prolegomenon, to 
unload my borden of thanks at thy feet. 1869 KincsLev 
Let. to F, D. Maurice 16 Jan., They are meant..as prole- 
gomena to natural theology. 

b. ( £2.) Spoken preliminaries; prefatoryremarks. 

1892 Stevenson & L. Ospourne Wrecker xix, He, after 
some ambiguous prolegomena, roundly proposed I should 
go shares with him. : 

Hence Prolego‘menal, Prolego‘menary adjs., 
prefatory, introductory ; Prolego‘menist, one who 
writes prolegomena; Prelego'menous @., (¢) 
= prolegomenary; (6) given to making tedious 
preliminary statements; long-winded. 

1897 Ruvs Daytps in find Apr. 249 To have collected 
and expanded these in one “prolegomennl essay. 1846 
Worcester, *“Prolegomenary (citing Eclectic Rev.). 1907 
Daily Chron. 30 Avg. 2/6 Mr. Parsons staggers us..by 
a prefatory sentence of five hundred words and a mass of 

rolegomenary notes. 19731 /ist. Litteraria V1. 583 There 
is also an Epistle from Joan. Gratian to the *Prolegomenist. 
1749 Frevoinc Tom Youes vin. i, te may not be amiss in the 
epee coe or introductory chapter, to say something 
of that species of writing whieh is called the marvellous. 
1823 Blackw. Mag. X1. 162 On the title-page ominous, 
And in prose prolegomenous. 1881 STEVENSON Virg. 
Puerisgue iv. 80 A wordy, prolegomenous babbler will 
often add three new offences in the process of excusing one. 

Prolepsa’rian. nonce-wd. [f. next+-arian, 
as in zifarian, etc.] One who explains some- 
thing on the theory of a prolepsis. 

1694 J.Saitu Doctr. Lord's Day 93 Theprolepsarians have 
a help for this: for in the room of this precept they plant 
Ecclesiastical Constitutions. Is not this.. to pilfer from 
God one of his to make room for the Churches Laws? 

| Prolepsis (prole‘psis, -lzpsis). Pl. -ges (-séz). 
Also 7 prolepele, 8-9-sy. [L., a. Gr. mpoAmps a 
preconception; in rhet. anticipation, f. mpodap- 
Bévey to anticipate] 

1. The representation. or taking of something 
future as already done or existing; anticipation; 
also, the assignment of an event, a name, etc, fo 
a too early date; an anachronism, prochronism. 

1578 Timme Caluine on Ger. 264 The answer iseasy to be 
inade, if we grant that the figure P7olepsis is in the speech 
of Moses [see Gex. xi. 31, xii, r], 1607 B, Jonson Volfone 
Ded., Such dearth of sense, so bold pro ee so rackt 
metaphor's. a 1633 W. Ames Jfarrow of Div. (1642) 323 
This was spoken by a prolepsis or anticipation. 1699 
Bentiev Phai, vi. 180 A cross figore in the art of Rhetoric, 
called Prolepsis or Anticipation; viz. when Poets and 
Historians call any place by.a name, which was not yet 
known in the times the write of. 1846 Trencu Mirac. 
xxx. (1862) 431. St. Matthew will then relate by prolepsis.. 
the whole of the event where he first introduces it. 1907 
W. Sanpav in Z.xfosttor May 393 That prolepsis, or pre- 
vision and apprehension of holiness which we call faith. 

b. Path. ‘Return of a paroxysm before the usual 

time "(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). : -_—. 
2. Rhet..and Gram. ta. A figure in which a 
matter is stated in a brief snmmary manner, before 
being set forth in detail. Ods. : 
- 1586 A. Dav Ene Secretary 1. usa 82 Prolepsis, where 
something generally first spoken, is afterwards drawne into 
parts, as thus, Let vs take vpon vsane selfe charge, I to direct 
abroad, you to order at home, = J. Smitu Atyst. Khet. 
230 Profepsis is also a figure of ‘onstrnction,,. when the 
Congregation, or the whole doth aptly agree with the Verh, 
or Adjective, and then the parts of the whole are reduce 


PROLEPTIC. 


to the same Verb ot Adjective, wherewith notwithstanding 
they agree not. i 

b. A figure in which objections or arguments are 
anticipated in order to precinde their use, answer 
them in advance, or prepare for them an unfavour- 
able on = PROCATALEPSIS. 

r6rx W. Sctater Key (1629) 57 This Verse is added to the 
former by way of protepsis, for forties professed his desire 
to see them, he saw it might be demanded why he came nat. 
1637 SANDERSON Serm. \[. 62 He thought it needful.., by 
way of Jrolepsis, to prevent whatsoever might be surmised 
in that kind. 129767 Strsne Tr. Shandy LX, xxxiii, 1 kaow 
it will be said, continued my father (availing himself of the 
Prolepsis), that [etc]. i 

ce. The anticipatory use of an attribute. 

1850 Donatoson New Cratylus mt. v. § 305 (ed. 2) 484 
In alt three cases there is a prolepsis or tertiary predication. 
1875 Scustpr Shaks. Lex. 11. 1420 Prolepsis or anticipa- 
tion, that is, an effect to be produced represented as already 
produced, by the insertion of an epithet :..‘ Haag his poison 
in the sick air’, 1882 Ocitvte (Annandate), Prolepsis (in 
rhet.), a figure by which a thing is represented as already 
done, though in reality it is to follow as 1 consequence of 
the action which is described. 


+3. A pre-assumed notion, a presupposition. Ods. 

1637 Jackson Serm. Afatt, ti, 17, 18, Wks. V1.279 For the 
more perspicuous nad facite solution of these... doubts, 1 
must crave leave to intersert certain protepses or prenotions, 
1662 Sritnincet, Orig. Sacr, ut. i. §2 The existence of 
God, and immortality of the souts both which seem to be 
supposed as general Prolepses in the writings of Moses, 
1693 Rav Disc, it iv, (1693) 133 That Nature should form 
real shells, without any design of covering an ae is.. 
coatrary to that innate Prolepsis we have of the Prudence 
of Nature. 

Proleptic (prole'ptik, -lz-ptik), a. (s6.) [ad.Gr. 
mpoAnnrixds anticipative, f. mpoAapBavery : see prec. 
and -10. So F. proleprigue (17-18th c.).J 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by prolepsis 
or anticipation; anticipative, anticipatory; spec. 
in Afed. predictive, prognostic. 

a16g6 Ussner Aun. To Rdr, (1658) 4 Having placed 
therefore the heads of this Period in the Kalends Bjatunry, 
in that proleptick year, the first of our Christian vulgar 
account must be reckoned the 4714 of the Julian Period. 
@ 1684 Leicnron Sera, Wks. (1868) 673 Seasonable digres- 
sions, proleptic and exegetic. 1842 Trencn Paratles, 
Luterpr. (1860) 39 The proleptic mind of genius may be 
needful to discover the law. 1883-3 Schafis Ancyel, Relig. 
Knowl. V1, 878/2 The earliest proleptic signs of Gnosticisin 
are to be looked for in Simon Magus, 1890 Bittincs Nat. 
Med. Dict. Proleptic,.. Ber Tene rere anticipating} 
Prognostic, rgog IWVeste, Gas, 25 Feb. 5 tle suggests. that 
this behaviour is, as grammarians say, rather proleptic 
(angtice, ‘ previous '). 

2. Path. Applied to a periodical disease, of which 
the paroxysm recurs each time at an earlier hour. 

{1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. a), Prolepticus, 
a Disease always anticipating; so as if the Agus come to 
day at four of the Clock, then to morrow one hour sooner, 
and so on.) £696 Puintirs (ed. 5), Proleptick disease. 
1727-41 in Cxamarrs Cyc/, 1867in C. A. Haars Dict, Afed. 
Terminol. 

+3. Of the natnre of a pre-assumption ; pre- 
conceived; a priori, nxiomatic. Ods. 

1666 Br. S. Parker Free § ma ee Censure (1667) 36 
Propositions depending upon and orderly deduced from 
your first Proleptick Principles. t J. Goooman Penit. 
Pard. t. iv. (1713) 193 That God had thus furnished the 
mind with such a stock of proleptick principles of knowledge. 

4. Gram, Of, pertaining to, or exemplifying pro- 
lepsis : see prec. 2 c, 

1866 Jeter Gr. Gram, 113 Prolepiic Use of Attributive 
Adjectives. An adjective is sometimes applied to a suhstan- 
tive, thongh the property expressed by it does not exist in 
the substantive till after the action of the accompaaying 
verb is completed. In this construction the verb and adjec- 
tive together generally form a pleonastic predicative notion, 
1870 R. C. Jeaa Sophoctes’ Electra (ed. 2) 15/1, avrippoway 
is not proleptic. 

B. 5d. (in £1.) Afed. Prediction or prognosis, as 
a department of medical science. 

1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 8a Onty widely-extended aad 
accurate observations..can form the foundation of a science 
of vital proleptics. 1853 in Dunctison Aled. Ler. 189g 
rs Soc. Lex., Proleptics, term proposed by Lacock for 
the science and art of prediction or prognosis, 

Proleptical (prole*ptikal, -Impt-), a. rare. [f. 
as prec. +-AL.] = prec. in various senses. 

1627 W. ScLater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 277 A protepticall 
Pe lig to the oe orderly demeaning themselues 
after the Canon for labour. 1678 Cuowoarn Jnfell, Syst. 
73 Our Knowledge here is..in order of nature, before 

em, and proleptical to them, 1857 BapEN Powet. Chr. 
bate Bic gl 89 Some al veal t aaa ole have 
regarded the passage as proleptical, or anticlpatory. 1881 
Echo 6 May 2/3 A tuficlent answer mast always be pro- 
leptical,. .i¢ must anticipate every possible objection. 

b. Aatecedent to historical time or to record ; 
said of a past event, etc. fixed by astronomical or 
other calcuiation, not by actnal observation. 

@ 1646 J. Grecory De Eris et Epochis Posth. (1650) 170 
Historical Time is that which is deduced from the “ra 
Orbis Conditi, Proleptical is that which is fixed tn the 
Chaos, 1659 Pearson Creed |. (1839) 85 He..who should in 
the Egyptina temples see the description of so many eclipses 
of the sun and moon, could aot be assured that they were 
all taken from real observation, when they might be as well 
described out of Paensical supposition. 1839 #raser's 
Mag. XX. 204 The old 
of the proleptical time of the great rodincal period of 36,525 
yeurs,..at once establishes that series. - 


ea chronicle, which disposes’ 


“1447 


-Prole‘ptically, a¢o. [f. prec.+-1¥2] In 
a. proieptic manner ; by prolepsis, 
+a. Sce Protersis 2a. Obs. 

1612 W. Scrater Key (1629) 88 They knew it, verse 19. 
which is proued proteptically, verse no. by the particulars 
of this knowledge. , 

b. By way of anticipation ; antecedently. 

1652 Usqunanr Yewe! Wks, (1834) 292 Displaying their 
interrogntory part .. proleptically, with the refutntive 
schemes of anticipation ay subjection. 1678 Cupwoatn 
Intell, Sytt, 733 Porte and Understanding, apprehend 
things Proteptically to their Existence. 1748 Wanauston 
Div, Legat, Il. 495 [Job] speaking proleptically,as knowin 
what God in a future age would do. x “URNIVALL 
Hates in Percy Folio 1, 205 Sir Edward Stanley (pro- 
leptically styled Lord Mounteagle in the ballad). 

ler, obs, form of PRowLER. 

| Proles (prdeliz), [Lat. fré/zs offspring.) 
Progeny, offspring; in phrase size prole (abbrev. 
$.p.), Without offspring or issue. 

1673 Cowell's Interpr., Proies, in English Progeny, is pro- 


pay such as proceed from a lnwful Marriage. 1706 in 
HILLIPS, 1730-6 Baitev (folio), Proves, the issue of 
2 person's 3 an offspring, stock, or race, 1848-83 in 


Wiarton Law Lev. 1886 ia Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 

Proletaire (prdei/téo's, prpl-). Aliso as Fr, 
prolétaire, a. F. prodtatre (prolete'r), 1748 in 
Hatz.-Darm. (Montesqnieu, of ancient Romans, 
Ronssean in mod. sense), ad. L. prdiétdri-us a 
Roman citizen of the lowest ciass under the 
Servian constitution, one who served the state not 
with his property but oniy with his offspring; also 
adj. low, common; f. pro/-és, -em offspring. The 
derivatives imply an orig. stem protet. = PROLE- 
TARIAN 58,: one of the PROLETARIATE: @. in sense 
2a; b. Pol. Econ., in sense 2b. 

a. 1820 Edin. Reo. Aug. 28 A Despot is thus the natural 
representative of the prolefaires. 1834 Tait's Mag, 1, 2223/1 
The movement at Lyons was a Republican movement... It 
was not made by boys, or Bi yeaces, or proletaires, 1859 
Kinostev ALise., Alad World 1, 127 1t [House af Commons] 
is not chosen by educated men, any more than it is by 
proletzires. 

b. 1863 F. Bastiat Ess. Pol. Econ. 46 lt creates and makes 
to clash two opposite interests—that of the capitalists and 
that of the proféfarres. 
in Soctatism: 64 Ferdinand Lassalle said: ‘ Society consists 


G. B. Suaw in Fabian Ess. | 


of ninety-six prolefaires and four capitalists, Thatis your | 


State.’ But in Lancashire there was neither capitalist nor 
bach Aig. ¥876 Wouxiey Sef. Memorrs (1902) iv. 152 

"he plant is the ideal pro/ffarre of the living world, the 
worker who produces. 


Proletairism (prdciftériz’m), Also prole- 


tarism. ([f. prec.+-1sM.] The condition of 
prolctaires; projetaires as a body; = PRoLe- 
TARIANISM. 


2850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 658/1 The change from prole- 
tzirism to proprietorship, 1870 W. R. Gree Polit, Prodlemas 
2g1 Which threatens..ta separate the proléfarrism of the 
nation from the holders of property. 1880 19¢h Cent. VII. 
24 The people are sinking into 2 very abyss of proletarism, 

+ Proleta-neous, a. Obs. rare—°. 


cf. exlrdneus) + -0us.] (See quot.) 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Proletancovs, of a poor and base 


condition, that has maay childrea, aad little maintenance, | 


or that gives nothing to the Commonwealth, but onely a 
supply of children. £658 in Paittirs. 1775 in As#. 1847 
in Weaster, Hence in mod. Dicts, 


Proletarian (p:dol/tériin, prpl-), a and sd, 
(f L. pralétdri-s a PROLETAIRE + -AN.] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to the lowest class ofthe | 


people. fa. In hostile nse: Vile, low, vulgar. Ods. 

1663 Butter f/ud, 1. i. 720 We that are wisely mounted 
higher... Like S lators should foresee.., Portended Mis- 
chiefs farther then Low Proletarina Tithing men. _ 1 
Doctrine of Devils & Mach wiser (not oaly thaa the Prole- 
tarian rabble, but than they 100, who profess themselves to 
be the great Philosophers). a1734 Nortu cam. tii § 155 
ee 117 To have let ia the rest of the Proletarian Rout of 
Villnins, that waited without to be employed as Witnesses. 

b. Of ancient Romans: cf. PROLETARIATE 1. 

1839 De Quincey Casnistry Rom. Meals Mise. 1. a50 
Every citizea, if he were not n mere proletarian animal kept 
at the public cost, with a view to his pro/es or offspring, 
hetd himself a soldier-elect. " 

c. Of or pertaining to the proletariate in the 
modern sense. 

18gr Sin F. Paccrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 49 The proleta- 
rian populace of the great cities, 1874 Listx Caan Jud. 
Cupane L. iii. 72 A she-costermonger, or other female of the 
proletarian classes. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 17 Jan. 5/5 Typi- 
cally, the proletarian and saffering part of the metropolis. 

. 6, A member of the poorest class of a com- 
munily; ¢sf. one who is without capital or reguiar 
employment; one of the proletariate. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton, Ded. 1 The happinesse 1 
enjay by my [nterest in our Nationalt Rights (though a 
poor Proletarian). 1838-4x Arnoup (ist. Rome \l. xxxvit 
486 Even tha on a or the poorest class of citizens.. 
were now called out and embodied. 1879 Contems. Rev. 
XXXVI. 290 It is almost impossibte for any but a born 
ies oo to understand the needs, the wants, and daity 
ives of the proletarian. 1898 Boo.ey France f. n. ii 298 
Counting as proletarians politicians who utilise the blouse 
as a tucrative symbol. 

Proletarianism. ([f. prec. Me, The 
condition of ® projetarian; a state of things 
characterized hy the existence of a proletarian. 


[f. tate L. | 


prolélane-us (f. prélés, *proléet-, with ending -dneus : | clstettenhinevoneihandsas 


PROLETARY. 


class; the political principles and practice of the 
proletarians; also érams/. proletarians as a class, 
the proletariate. 

1861 J. G. Suerrasn Fall Rome it gt We speak of the 

rils of modern proletarianism, and we have cause. 1870 

V. R, Greo Polit. Problems 326 ‘Vake the very first qoes- 
tion..on which property and protetarianism, statesmen and 
democrats, are sure to take opposite sides, 1884 American 
VIIL. 411 The descent of the masses into a hopeless prale- 
tarinnism, 

So Proleta‘rianize v., to render proletarian. 

1887 Pod, Sci, Monthly Jan, 293 The largesses panperized 
and proletarianized the populace of the great city. 

Proletariate, -at (prdul/iéorrict, -it).  [ad. 
mod.F. prolétariat (proletaria), f. L. provesdre-us 
PRoLEeTaiRE + F. -a/, -ate!, Used at first with 
the Fr. ending, afterwards with the Eng. -a/e.] 

L. Ane. Hist. The iowest class of the community 
in ancient Rome, regarded as contribuling nothing 
to the state hut offspring. Also with reference to 
other ancient states. 

a, 1862 J.G.Suerrann Fall Romei. 49 lathedays of Marius, 
its old aristocratical distinctions were abandoned tn the 
ranks, and the proletariat admitted upon terms of equality. 
187: Farrar Witn. fist, v. 189 Athens had her slaves, 
Sparta her helots, Rome her proletariat. 

B. 1868 'Ourpa’ Tricotrin 1. 136 Rome—with her vast 

roletariate and her vast armies lulled the hungry cry. 187: 

“appar St. Pand 1. 558 It was from this city [Corinth] an 
amid its abandoned proletariate that the Apostle dictnied 
his frightful sketch of Fagentaa i. 

2. In reference to modern society. 

a. Applied to the lowest ciass of the community. 
Often with Aosti/e connolation. 

a, 1853 Times 19 Nav. 8/s We are encouraged to fling the 
boroughs into the bunds of a poor, ignorant, and venal pro- 
letariat. 1878 WV. American Review CXXVIL 4 A dis- 
contented proletariat beneath. 1 H. Georca regen, & 
Pou, vit. iv. (1881) 336 To swell the ranks of the proletariat 
who had nothing to sell hut their votes. 

B. 1865 Marre: Srigand Life 11. 185(1t} would produce... 
the wholesome effect .. of destraying that savage proletariate. 
2873 L. Steraen £ss. Freethinding 113 When a Church 
loses its hold on the intellectual classes, it can no longer 
maintain its sway aver the ‘proletariate’, 1881 Miss 
Larran in Afacm. Mag. XLIV. $33 He had ail the cant of 
the advanced school; never spoke of poor people save by 
the term ‘proletzriate ’. : 

Aig. 1861 L. Sternen tr. Berlepsch's Eh vi. 47 The pro- 
letariat of vegetation, the commen people of the creeping 
grasses, the aggregate of which forms the rich pasturage. 

b. Pol. Econ, That class of the community which 
is dependeat on daily labour for subsistence, and 
has no reserve or capitai; the indigent wage- 
earmers; sometimes extended to Incinde all wage- 
earmers; working men, the labouring classes. 

a, 1869 Daily News 31 Aug., {The system] of Partnerships 
of Industry..may need for its development a more culti- 
vated proletariat and a capitalist class less anxious to be 
rich. 1880 Wootsev Communism & Soc. iv.§ 1.127 The pro- 
letariat, as the agitators delighted to call the standing class 
of operatives: meaning by this Roman term. .those who had 
onty hands to work with and no Iaid-up capital. 1883 
Hynpman Socialism vy, The growth of the powerful capitalist 
of the profetariat or hand.to- 
mouth wage-earners on the other. 

B. 1858 Brit. QO. Rev. LVI. 442 Who will make up his 
"proletariate’, or, in anambitious English, ‘labonring 
theses *, 1884 Jiusir. Lond. News 16 Feb. rs0/e That it is 
directed against the liberty of the protetariate. 

3. atirzd, or as adj. 

1867 G, Lusi#iuGton in Cred. Reformed Parl, 4a (magine 
an employer of laboar..placed in the dock before a Prole- 
tariat Magistrate, x Blackw. Mag. Mar. 298 The 
French Revolution, by destroying the aristocratic character 
of the clergy, gava birth to a_caste of proletariat priests. 
1889 Academy 29 June 441/1 Efforts of philanthropy at the 
improvement of the proletarinte classes. vege 

Hence Proleta‘riatism, the priuciples and aims 
of a proletariate ; cf. PROLETARIANISM. 

1879 Baninc-Goutp Germany Il. 189 The future battle 
between property and proletariatism. 

+Proleta‘rions, ¢. Obs. rare—". [f. L. pro- 
léldrt-us a PROLETAIBE + -0U8,] Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the proletariate; vulgar: see quot. 

2656 Biount Glossogy. sv. A Proletarious Speech ( pro/e. 
farins sermo) the common and vulgar 5 h, complement 
or words of course; As when one says to his friend; Pardon 
my boldness, and the other answers, You are not so bold as 
welcome, or the like. 

Proletary (pré«l-, prp'litiri), a. and sb, (ad. 
L. prolétdri-ts 1 PROLETATBE. ] 

A. adj. = PROLETABIAN a, 

1609 HoLtann Amm, Marcell, 138 He should gaine a 

namber of proletairie subjects to multiplie and beget issue. 


1656 J. Haseinctos Oceana Wks. (1700) 184 The sixth 
{class} being Proletary, that is..sach as thro their poverty 
contributed nothing to the Commonwealth but Children. 


2854 J. Maatineau Prospective Rev. Ess, 1892 11. 313 Tha 
increase of a proletary class, 2884 Lowert Democr. (1887) 7 
The change from an agricultaral to a proletary population. 
B. sé. = PRoLETARIAN 54. / 
Used in 36th and earty r7thc. Reintroduced in igth as 
substitate for proletaire. i . 
1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule t. xix. 37 The 
Assyrians and Babilonians boughte their wiues.., but after 
mariages, regarding therewith their Prolataries, as the 
Spartanes didde t that tte thelr men children. 1610 
EALEY te. Vives' St, Aug. Citie of Ged 125 A Proletary or 
Brood-man..reserued ener to beget children, 16ar Burton 
Anat. Mel, Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 19/2 Of 1000 proletaries 
slain in a battel, scarce fifteen are recorded in history. 


PROLETICAL. 


1865 SALA Amer, in War Il. 102 The proletaries—this 
word, in a military sense, is not mine, but Burton's, of the 
‘Anatomy’— whom Columbia has summoned or forced 
beneath her star-spangled standard, id Geo. Eviot Theo. 
Such ix. 171 The Bitterness which capitalists and employers 
often feel to be a reasooahle mood towards obstructive pro- 
Jetaries. 1894 4 thenzum aa Sept. 381/3 [Her_ Socialist 
husband] introduces fierce proletaries into er drawing-room, 

+Prole‘tical, a. Oés. rare—', [f. L. *prolét- 
(see PROLETAIRE) + -ICAL.] of or pertaining to 
the lower orders of the community; hence, vulgar, 


common, popniar, 

1659 Howe Lexicon, Proverbs Pref.av, Let the sqoeam- 
ish Reder take this Rule along with him, that Proverbs 
being Proleticall, and free familiar Countrey sayings do 
assume the Libertie to be sometimes in plain, down-right, 
and homely termes, oe ‘ 

Prolicide (prolissid). [f. L. pral-és offspring 
+-cIDE,] The killing of offspring; spec. the 
crime of destroying offspring either before or soon 
after birth. Hence Prolici‘dal a., of, pertaining 
to, or ebaracterized by prolicide. 

842 Dunciison Sfed. Lex. Proticide, a term which 
includes feeticide as well as infanticide. 1887 J. F. Keanz 
Three Years Wand. Life\. & 8 The prolicidal mania which 
has possessed England during the last two decades. i 

+ Proli‘cient, 2. Ols. rare". [ad. L. prd- 
licient-em, pres. pple. of provicére to entice forth.) 
Drawing or calling forth. 

21663 Hotvoay ¥nvenal (1673) 196 There are also proli- 
cient causes of tears, as violent strokes, diseases of the head, 
the use of mustard, onions. oe 

+ Prolicit, v. Obs. raves. [f. L. prolicit-, 
ppl. stem of prdlicére: see prec.) ¢ravs. To en- 
tice, induce, provoke. 

166 Rust Origen in Phenix (1721) 1. 51 That Disposi- 
tion of Body which will not proticite the Son] to join with it. 

Proliferate (proli-féreit), v. [Back-formation 
from next.] 

1. intr, To reprodace itself by proliferation ; to 
grow by multiplication of elementary parts. 

1893 T. H. Gagen /atrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 277 The enlarged 
and granular epithelial cells may then proliferate, and thus 
new elements are produced. 1884 AXep. U.S. Comm: Fish. 
988 The materials. .bein surple by the mesoblast which 
proliferates into the median fin-fold. 1899 4 Mbuétt's Syst. 
afed, V1, 639 ‘The old nerve-fibres. . proliferate, 

b. Zool. To produce new individuals, esp.sexnal 
as distinguished from nutritive zooids. 

_ 1878 BELL Ge, enbaur's Comp, Anat.§ 74. 95 The proliferat- 
ing persons of a colony [of polyps] present varions degrees 
of degeneration. 

2. trans. ‘To produce or form by proliferation. 
1885 A, E. Sureey in Proc. Roy. Soc, XXXIX, 246 The 
mesoblastic plates..proliferate cells at their edge. 

Hence Proli-ferated, Proli‘terating Af/. adjs. 
1873 T. H. Garen Jatrod, Pathol, (ed, 2) 97 Some of the 
proliferating elements..having been left behind. 1879 Sz. 
George's Hosp. Ref. 691 It was.. beset with numerous nuclei, 
as ifof proliferatedelements. 1904 Brit. Med. Frnt. 10 Sept. 
97 The great numher of cells which are found wandering 
ar and wide .. are not proliferated endothelial cells. 
Proliferation (proliférefan). (a. F. pro- 
lifération, {. prolifére PROLIFEROUS ; see -ATION.] 
1. Pathol,,eic. ‘The formation or development of 
cells by budding or division. 

3867 Mavostey Physiol, Mind 402 This proliferation of 
connective tissue with destruction of the nerve elements has 
-. been already observed. 1869 E. A, Paanes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 266 There is proliferation and rapid cell- 
frowth 1908 Daily Chron. a Dec. 6/3 The theory of the 

mperia} Cancer Research Committee that cancer is entirely 
due to the proliferation of cancer cells, and that to stop this 
proliferation would be to cure cancer. 

b. Zool. The production of zooids, esp. of sexual 
zooids, by some hydrozoans. 

1894 Pavoven in Harger's Mag, Mar. 633 Bacteria..are 
very sensitive in the matter of growth and proliferation to 
the conditions under which they are placed. 

2. Bot, The condition or fact of being Pro- 
LIFEROUS (3 a); = PROLIFICATION 2 a. 

1858 Mavue Exfos. Lex., Proliferatio,. applied by Link 
to the appearance of a bud or flower upon a part of the 

lant which has not been accustomed to bear such: proli- 
eration, 1886 in Cassell's Lneyel. Dict. ; and in later Dicts, 
Proliferative (proli:férctiv), a. [f. as Pro- 
LIFERATE + -IVE.) Characterized by or tending to 
proliferation. (Chiefly Pazh.) 

1888 Jed. News LILI. 507 Ulceration may be attended 
with proliferative vegetations which may occlude the air- 
ee , 1899 Adlouti’s Syst. Med. VIIl. 609 A pro- 

iferative inflammation of the vessel-sheaths. 1905 H. D. 
Rortestou Dis. Liver 165 A well-marked example of 
ebronic proliferative peritonitis and perihepatitis. 
Proliferous (proli-féras), a. Also 8 -ferose. 
[f. med.L. prolifer (f. L. prol-2s offspring + -fer 
bearing) + -ous. 

41, Producing offspring ; procrealive ; prolific. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Noles tw. x. 238 That ber Greatnesse 
was augmented by the proliferous Contagion of Don 
Ferdinand. 1692 O. WaLxer Grk. & Rom, Hist.185 A Feast 
of such Fishes as are here expressed, Lobsters, Pulpes; such 
viz. as are very Proliferous and Inciters to Lust. 

2. Producing many flowers; prolific. rare. 

168a WueLen Journ, Greece v1. 479 The Narcissus Flowers 
++80 proliferons, 1796 C. MarsHALL Garden. xix. (1813) 
1 Lily proliferons, or many flowered. 1893 E. H. Barker 
Wayfaring in Fr, 347 Most conspicuous 1s the proliferous 
pink, with blooms unnsually Jarge and beautiful. 
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3. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by pro- 
liferation. a. Zot. Producing leaf- or flower-buds 
from a leaf or flower, or other part which is nor- 
mally terminal; also, Producing new individuals 
from buds, as distinguished from reproduction by 


means of seeds. 

1yo2 J. Periveain PAIL. Trans, XXMI, 1262 The main 
amcice .eiS is panicle, which is here ramose or pro- 
liferose. 1789 J. Hint (¢é#ée) The Origin and Production of 
Proliferous iigwers with the Culture at large for Raising 
Double from Single, and Proliferous from the Double. 1760 
J. Lee Jntrod, Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 60 Flowers ure said to be 
Proliferous, when one Flower grows out of another. 1283a 
Lye. Princ. Geol. 11. 78 These hydrophytes are in general 
proliferous, so that the smallest fragment of a branch can be 
developed into a perfect plant. ea 

b. Zoo’. Reproducing itself or multiplying by 
budding ; sfec. producing sexnal or gencrative (as 
opposed to nutritive) zooids. 

1856 Wooowaao Afollusca m. 345 The embryos are 
attached in pairs to a double tube (or ‘ proliferous stolon ‘} 
connected with the sinus to the right of the heart. 2878 
Beut Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 392 We find, just as in the 
Ascidiz, proliferous outgrowths, namely, the stolons. 1884 
tr. Clans’ Zool. vii. 237 The proliferous Polyps develop 
generative buds on their walls. z 

c. Path, Spreading by proliferation; = prec. 

1874 Roosa Dis. Zar 268 The tinnitus is apt to be more 
troublesome in the proliferous than in the catarrhal forin. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 757 A‘ proliferous ’ cyst 
by ulceration and protrusion of its contents may give rise to 
a wart-like excrescence that may readily be mistaken for a 
large wart. 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex., Proliferous cyst, 0 cyst 
whose lining membrane proliferates, giving rise to intracystic 
growths. 1899 Adfoutt's Syst. Med. V1. 317 Proliferous 
intima infiltrated with cells and containing tubercle-bacilli. 

Ilence Prolitferously a¢v., by proliferation. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 324 Folia thin, ..sometimes lacerate 
and proliferously extended. 1864 H. Spencer Princ, Biol. 
§ 192 Fronds originating proliferously from otber fronds, 

Prolific (prolifik), a. Also 7 -fique. [ad. 
med.L, proliac-us, f. prol-és offspring : see -FIC; 
or ad. F. prolifigue (16th c, in Littre)] 

1. Generating or prodacing offspring ; generative, 
reproductive; fertile, not barren. 

160 Butwer Anthropomet, 233 The better portion of the 
Prolifique Seed flowes down ion the Brain and spinal 
Marrow. 1667 Mitton £. L. vu. 280 Main Ocean flow'd, not 
idle, but Rats warme Prolific humour soft’ning all her 
Globe. 3691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 6 The breed of such 
Mixtures (of dogs) being prolifick. 1741 tr. D'Argens’ 
Chinese Lett. ix. 54 By Misfortune, the rolific Virtue was 
quite extinct in him. 3881 Mivaet Ca¢ 8 The domestic cat 
begins. .to reproduce by the end of the first year of her life, 
and she is prolific to her ninth, 

b. Bot. Producing fertile seed. 

1828 Sir J.E.Smita Lng, Flora 11, 100 Pastinaca, Parsnep. 
..#t, all regular, uniform, perfect, and generally prolific. 

2. a. Producing munch offspring or fruit; abun- 
dantly productive; fruitful. Also fig. of things. 

1653 Jer. Tavior Serm. for Year 1, xxiii. 303 Covetous- 
nesse heing..so originall a crime, such a prolifick sin. 
1978 OHNSON Fax. no Tyr. 7 To attack a nation thus 
prolific. 1794S. Wittrams Vermont 84 The wolf is a very 

rolific animal. 183a Hr. Martineau Brooke Far viii, 
Ve should have noiden how prolific the soil might be made. 
a B60 CaLnoun Wks, (1874) 111. 393 The public lands—that 
prolific source of corruption in the hands of the profligate. 
1856 Kane Arct. Ex Al. IL. xxviii. 283 One of the most pro- 
lific bird-colonies of the coast. 1875 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 134 Some he made to have few young ones, while those 
who were their prey were very prolific. 
b. Abundantly productive of; abonnding 7. 

1693 Pepys in Lett, Lit. Mfen (Camden) 21 This age being 
not very prolifique of customers for such a commodity. 
1795 G. WaxerieLo Reply and Pt. Paine 25 Whether 
ancient times were prolific in such stupid beings as these. 
1842 J. Witson Chr, North (1857) 1.141 The heather and 
the clover were prolific of the honeydew. 1869 Dunkin 
Midu. Sky 32 This constellation is very prolific in stars of 
the fourth and fifth magnitudes. 

5. Causing abundant production ; fee. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. u. viii. 103 The Sun aving 
such a prolific and powerful influence on al subluuaries, 
1727 Swirt Modest Proposal Wks. 1755 Il. 11. 62 Fish being 
a prolific dyet, there are more cbildren born in roman catho- 
lick countries about nine mouths after Lent. 3738 GLoveR 
Leonidas 1. 253 By Nde's prolific torrents de! ug'd o'er. 
ae Emerson Lett. § Soc, Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. (Bohn) 
11, 238 The prolific sun, and the sudden and rank plenty 
which bis heat engenders. 

b. Characterized by abundant production ; fruitful. 

169§ Lv, Preston Soeth. Pref. 5 Born in an healthful 
and prolifick Climate. 1850 W. lavinc Mahomet, Suc- 
cessors xiii. (1853) 58 The country..was..adapted for the 
vigorous support and prolific increase of animal life. fod. 
This has been a prolific year for apples. 

Prolificacy (prolicfikisi), {irreg. f. med.L. 
Drolific-us (see prec.) +-acy., The regular deriva- 
tiveis PRoLIFicity.] The quality or state of being 
prolific; fertility, productiveness, fruitfulness. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 754 From the natural pro- 
lificacy of the negro race, 1802 Lng, Encycl. VILL 4531/2 
Potatoes do not degenerate in point of prolificacy. 1834 
H, O'Brien Round Towers Irel. 399 Consider. .the pro- 
ate aE soil, 1884, Sat, Rev. x Nov. 76/1 Defoe, 

is versatility and all hi: F 

I te ies y is prolificacy, wrote but one 

Proli‘fical, a. ? ds. 

1. =Prouric a. 1. 


3615 Caooxe Body of Man 200 Other parts..affoord vnto 
it prolificall vertue. 31647 Trare Comm Sohn x. 42 Place 
is no prejudice to the powerful operation of the word, when 


[f. as PRoLiFIo +-aAL.] 


PROLIFY. - 


by the Spirit it is made pelea! and generative. 2659 
Gentil, Calling Pref. (1660) bij, That you would weep so 3 
over herashes, till that moisture had rendred them prolifical, 
and you see her spring ont of her Urn. 

b. Astrol. Favourable to the production of off- 
spring; cf. PROLIFIO a. 3. 

3647 Litty Chr, Astrol. xvi, 89 If the ) and principal! 
Significators be in Prolifica!l signes, and strong, there's no 

nestion but he shall [have children]. 1658 Puiztirs s. v., 

rolifical signes are Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces. 

2. = PROLIFIO @ 2. 

1608 Torset, Serpents (1658) 685 They are exceeding 
fruitful and prolifical, and therefore also in Hieroglyphicks 
they are made to signifie fruitfulnesse, 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Prolifical, fruitful, that breeds or brings forth 
issue apace. 1 Towerson Decalogue aa Each wound 
he gave it becoming strangely prolifical, and two heads 
starting up where there was one opt off. 1678 FE. Youxc 
Serm. at Guildhall 17 Feb, 18 An Evil more protifical in us 
then that of Adam. y 

Hence Prolifically adv., in a prolific manner ; 
=PROLIFICLY. Proli*ficalneaa = PROLIFICNESS, 

1758 Jounson, *Prolifically, fruitfully, pregnantly. 1895 
Westm. Gas. a7 Mar. (3 Never has the ibtecd of the martyrs 
proved so prolifically the seed of the Church, 1860 Pusey 
Min, Proph. ago They felt..the sterdity in contrast with 
the exceeding “prolificalness of Babylonia. 1869 — Paroch, 
& Cathedr. Serm, xxvi. (1883) 363 Yet sin has a terrible, 
infective prolificaluess, a hideous progeny. 

[f. med.L. 


Prolificate (proli-fikelt), v. rare. 


| prolific-are, or f. prolific-us PRoLIFic + -ATE3.] 


trans. To render prolific or fruitful; to fertilize. 

31658 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ef. ui. xxviit. (ed. 3) 151 The 
sperm of the Cock prolificates and makes the oval con- 
ception fruitful, 1855 Lyncu Lett. to Scattered vi. 82 His 
gift of mercy is infinite, and through eternity renews and 
prolificates blessings. ‘ 

Prolification (peviea 2). [ad. med.L, 
prolificdtiOn-em (1451 in Du Cange), n. of action 
from prolific-are to ProuiricaTe. Cf, F. prolifi- 
cation (1530 in Godef. Conpl.).] 

1, The generation or Byker of offspring ; also, 
reproductive power ; fecundity, Rese 

1390 Gower Conf. IL. 110 Thou makst prolificacion, And 
dost that children ben begete. 1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 
594 The Wizards..making a sacrifice, gave answer that it 
betokened prolification, or birth of children. 1702 R. Giason 
in First Dutch War (Navy Ree. Soc.) 46 It is confessed we 
want people, To help this evil. .prohi it all French wines 
(its tartar, &c., hindering prolification), 1824 J. Gircurist 
Etym. Interpreter 259 Specimens of the metaphoric proli- 
fication of the present literature. 

+b. Offspring, progeny. Obs. rare—"*. 

1646 Sir T, Baowne Pseud, Ep. mu. xii. 134 The off-springs 
of sensible creatures and prolifications descending from 
double originalls, 

2. a. Bot, = PROLIFERATION 2. 

1 Jj. Lee Jntrod. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 61 In umbellate 
Flowers, the Prolification is by the Encrease of the Um- 
bellule. 1887 Wicholson'’s Dict. Gard, s.v., Vf Prodifica- 
tion affects the inflorescence, it consists in the formation of 
lexf-buds, or of an unusual number of flower-buds. 

b. Zool. Reproduction by budding; = PRo- 
LIFERATION i. 

31865 Nat, Hist, Rev. July 368 O. F. Miiller, in his 
6 logia Danica’ (1788) figured a small Annelid (Nereis 
prolifera) in the act of reproducing itself by division... 
Quatrefages and Milue Edwards..observed prolification in 
Syllis and Myrianida, 

Prolificity (prolifi-siti). [f. med.L. prdlisic-ns 
ProuiFic + -ITY: ef. elasticity, rusticity, etc.) The 
quality of being prolific or fruitful. 

172g Brapisy Fam. Dict.s.v, Laurus Tinus, Excess of 
Vigour isa Hinderance of Prolificlty. 1808 Coteripcr in 
Edin. Rev. X11. 369 The known protificity of the Blacks 
under very unfavourable circumstances, 3 A.M, Baown 
Anim, Alkaloids Introd. 14 The foreign cells comport 
themselves much in the mode tbat cancer cells..do, ¢x- 
hibiting a life, a power of prolificity so active as to rapidly 
invade the whole ecocomy. | 

Prolificly (prolifikli), adv. 
-LY 2,) In a prolific manner. 

1895 H. Cartan From Clyde to Yordan xxiL 238 The 
potato would grow prolificly on the sandy soil. 

Prolificness (proli-fiknés). ff. as prec. + 
-NESS,] The quality of being prolific; prolificity, 
prolificacy. a. Capacity of bearing offspring or 
fruit. b. Great or abundant fruitfulness or produc- 
tiveness. 

3698 R. Burtnoccr prs o Woe (1699) 39 As to the Proe 
lifickness of Matter, I should think but few will allow thereof. 
1798 Matrnus Popul. i, ix. (1806) 11. 6 It is probable that the 
natural prolifickness of women is nearly the same in most 

rts of the world, 2853 Yul. R. Agric. Soc, X1V. 11, 286 

the black Tartorian foat]..stands high for prolificness. 
1884 Manch, Exam. 6 May 5/3 The salmon rivers of 
England and Wales..sbowed remarkable rolificness last 
year. 1887 A. J. Batroua in Padl Mall G. 17 June 11/1 
‘Tbe newspaper reporters have shown even more than their 
usual prolificness of resource and fertility of imagination. 

Prolified (prowlifsid), 2. [In form pa. pple. 
of next.] In quot. = PRoLIFEROUS 2. 3a. . 

1866 Treas. Bot. 530/t The Water-avens, Glew] rivale,..is 
frequently found in a prolified state, that is, with a branch 
or asecond flower in the centre of the original one. 

+ Proclify, v. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. prolific- 
Gre to PROLIFICATE.] iz#ér. To produce offspring. 

160g Tinme Quersit. u. xiv. 67 The white [of eggs].. 
having in [it] the prolifying power, whereof chiefly the bird 
is begotten. 12689 SANoeRsON JVs. (1854) V. 338 There 
remained in the beart of such some piece of ill-temper 


[f. PRoLiFic + 


PROLIGEROUS. 


unreformed, which in time prolified, and sent out great and 
wasting Sins. ss 

Proligerous (proli-dgéras), a. _[f. L. type (or 
mod.L.) *proliger (f. prol-zs offspring + -ger 
bearing) +-ous ; cf. F. profigere.] 

1, Bearing offspring; generative ; germinative. 

Proligerous disk or layer (Embryol.), name given by von 
Baer to the aggregation of cells on the outside of an ovum, 
formerly sdpeasber to be germinntive. Proligerous pellicle, 
the film or membrane formed on an infusion, in which the 
organisms found in the infusion were supposed to originate. 

3836-9 Sodd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 448/a The centre of a 
granular layer..to which he [Bzer] gives the name of 
proligerous disc or layer. did. 44o/r A whitish opaque 
spot..indicating the layer of granules or proligerous disc. 
149-53 tbid. VV. taai/s The internal vesicle is the vesicle 
of Purkinje, or the proligerous vesicle, 1870 Nature ae 
a7za/a_ What Hurdach named the proligerous Gallicte of 
organic solution is made up of an aggregation of monads 
and bacteria in a transparent jelly-like stratum, 

2. Hoi, = PROLIFEROUS a, 3a. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Prolix (prdliks, prolirks), a, [a. F. profixe 
(t4th ec. in Littré) or ad. L. peareess extended, 
long, prolix, etc, app. etymologically, ‘that has 
flowed forth’, f. prd-, Pro- 1 + */ex-us, pa. pple. of 
eee to flow, to be liquid.] 

. Oflong duration, lengthy, protracted. +a, In 
general. Ods. 

r4ta-z0 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. 3568 Pe observaunce of 
swiche religious, Prolix in wer & not compendious, 
1652 Benrowes Theogh, xi. xvii, He shuns prolixer law. 
suits, nor does wait At thoughtful Grandies prouder gate, 
2686 Hornack Crucif. Fesus xv. 367 This actual prepara- 
tion is either more prolix, or more compendious, The 
proliz, or longer actual Bre peat is Af mye 3726 
Avuirre Parergon 8x Vf the Appellant appoints a Term too 
rolix or none at all, the Judge may then assign n competent 
Term, 1741 Watts Juprov. Mind 1, xvi. §3 If the chain 
of consequences bea little prolix. 1744 ArmsTrona Preserv, 
Health it. 460 While the buried bacchanal Exhales his 
surfeit in prolixer dreams, het 

b. spec. Of a speech or writing: Extended 
to great length; long; lengthy. Usually with 
Implication of excessive length: wordy, tedious, 

1432-50 tr. Agden (Rolls) V. 325 lustinianus. .coartede 
the lawes of the Romanes, occupyenge allemoste..iij. c. m! 
versus, as is prolixe (L. srolixa] dissonaunce, within oon 
volume of xij. bookes, ¢g00 Afelusine ar4 What shuld 1 
bring forth prolixe or Jong talkyng? 1g98 Datuncron 
Meth, Trav, X iv, To speake thus particularly of all his 
seuerall humours and customes, would bee very prolixe. 
@ 165: Catperwooo Hist. Auré (1843) 11. 331 Prolixe 
prayers, hindering the preaching of the Word. 1727 Prior 
Adma wt. 511 Should my friend, at large repeat..The 
bead-roll of her vicious tricks; My poem will be too prolix. 
3865 Grote Plato I, vi. 237 They are intolerant of all that 
is a circuitous, not essential to the proof of the thesis 
in hand. 

2. Of a person: Given to or characterized by 
tedious lengthiness in discourse or writing ; long- 
winded, 

1527 R. Tnoane in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) afr I should be to 
prolixe. r Mortey Jntrod. Afus. 184 If any man shall 
think me prolix and tedious in this place, 1 muse for that 
point craue pardon. 1685 J. Cuamazatayne Coffe, Tea § 
Choc. 108 That I may not seem too prolia, and to trespass 
on the Renders patience, 1758 Jounson fdler No. 1 Put 
Conscious dulness has little right to be prolix. 1835 
Marrvat Fac, Farth/. vii, But not to be too prolix, it will 
suffice to say, that we made many trips during several months. 
187: R. Evus Catulins xcviii. 1 Asks some booby rebuke, 
some prolix prattler a judgment ? 

‘ ng it. measurement or extent. Now rare. 

t6s0 Butwer Anthropomet. viii. (1653) 142 Men that were 
lately found.., whose Ears are so proliz, that they hang 
down even unto the ground. 1656 Artif, Handsom. 187 
[A] fatherly, prolixe, and reverentiall beard. 1664 H. More 
Alyst, Iniq. xviii. 68 Such large and proliz Shadows might 
Gheisisnity cast, 1728 Swirr Aly Lady's Lament. 77 
My fingers, prolix, Are ten crooked sticks, 1784 Cowrrr 
Tiroc, 361 With wig proliz, down flowing to his waist, 
3857 Biacu Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 414 Long prolix beards 
appear..on some figures, to mark the virile or senile age. 

+ Proli:x,v. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. adj.] intr. 
(with 17), To be prolix or tedious. 

1656 S. H. Gold, Law 88, 1 amafraid that I have transgrest 
both in quantity and quality, ..so by encroaching on your 
Highness patience in prolizing it. 

Prolixed: see Proxixr. 

+ Proli‘xious, z. OJs. Also 6 prolixous. 
[The regular form was prolixous, f. L. prolix-us 
+-0us; prolixtous was dne to some false analogy.) 

1. = Prourx a, 1b, 2. 

15x7 R. Tuoene in Hakluyt Vay. (58a) Ciij, Your Lordship 
commaunded me to be large, and I take licence to be pro- 
lixouse. 1577 Faampron Yoy/ull Newes 1. (1596) 17 To 
repeate it, it shall be too long aod to prolixious, because it 
is sufficiently declared before. 1630 J. Tayton (Water P.) 
Praise cleane Linnen Ded., To finish my prolixious..and 
tedious dedication, 163x Litucow Tyav. 1x. 389 Many 
singular obseruations.., the which to recite, would proue 
Prolizious, r 

2. Long in extent or duration: == PROLIX 1a, 3. 

1599 Nasux Lenten Stugfe Wks. (Grosart) V. a74 Well 
knowne vnto them by his prolizious seawandering. 3603 
Suaks, Meas, for Al. 1. iv. 16a Lay by all nicetie, and pro- 
lixious blushes, 1604 Deavrou Afoses 1. 476 Who for the 
Way the army was to pass,..Most part hy water, more 
prolixious was Than present.peril any whit commended. 

Prolixity (prolirksiti). Also 5-6 -ite, -yto, 
-itye, ete. 3 V. Zrofixité (13th e. in Littré), ad. 

Vor, VIL 


”" 
{ 
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late L. prolixitas, f. prolix-us Prowix: see -1Ty.) 
The state or quality of belng prolix. 
1, Lengthiness of spoken or written matter; 


length of discourse; copiousness and minuteness | 


of detail; esd. tedious or tiresome lengthiness. 

¢ 1374 Cuauerr Troyfus ni. 1515 (1564) But flee we now 
prolixite beste is. 1483 Caxton Cato i ix, For to eschewe 
prolyxyte and longe wordes. c1gss Harrsrieto Drvorce 
Hen, VIM (Camden) 84 Which for avoiding of profixity I do 
pretermit. 1678 R. R(vsse.e] tr. Geder 11. 1. 1, xv. 64 With- 
out prolixity or tediousness of Words. 1755 WasittncTon 
Lett. Writ. 1889 J. 201, 1 hope your Honor will. excuse 
the prolizity of this. 2864 Rurton Scof Aér, 11. ii. 135 ‘The 
confusion, ambiguity, and verbose prolixity of the narrative. 

b. ‘Fedions slowness of action. rare. 

18a7 Lvtron Fe/kasm Wiii, An appetite once thrawn away 
can never, till the cruel prolixity of the gastric agents is 
over, be regained, 

+2. Of time: Long or wearisome duration. Oés. 

a 1548 Hatt Chiron, Hen. VI 9: Twenty other, whiche for 
prevaus of tyme I thinke necessary to be omitted. 

Hansen Ane. Lecl, Hest, (1619) 187 When he hath exactly 
sifted every one of you by experience and prolixitie of time, 

3. Material length. Now Asemorcus, 

3543 in Sharpe Cal, Let. Bk. D, Lond, (1902) p, xi, (Wearing 
a beard] of more notable prolyxyte or length. 1650 Butwee 
el uthropomet. s6 Haire tong or short,..the prolixity or 
brevity whereof we cannot positively determine, 1784 
Cowrer Tash 1.265 These chesnuts rang'd in corresponding 
lines;.. The obsolete Fee 
Ho, Sev. Gables zi, The monkey..with 2 thick tail curling 
out into preposterous petty from beneath his tartans, 
took his xtation at the Italian's feet. 

+ Proli-xively, adv. Obs.rare*. [f. *prolixtve 
adj. (£ L. prolix-us PRoLIx: see -IVE)+-Ly2.] 
In a manner tending to prolixity; diffusely. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 9t It seemes the Law 
intreateth more prolixively than properly, 

Prolixly (see Prouix a.), adv. 

+-LY2.] Ina prolix manner. 

1. At great length; with many words or details; 
copiously ; verbosely, tediously. 

aiggr H. Santa IWés. (1866-7) 1.3, 1 go upon a theme 
which many have traversed before me prolixly, or cursorily, 
or barrenly. 1687 Davoren Hind & P. mi. 45 On these pro- 
lixly chankfull, fis enlarg’d. 3739 Pore Let. in Stusft's 
Wes, (1841) IL, 817/1 You ask me the same dee again 
which I have prolixly answered before. 1855 BrownixG 
Epist. of Karshish 283 Vhy pardon for this long and tedious 
ease,.. Unduly dwelt on, prolixly set forth ! 

+2. For too long atime ; toa tedious length. Ods. 

1744 Aamst20na Freserv. Health i. ato Pursned pro- 
liek , even the gentlest toil Is waste of health. 

Prolixness (see Prowix a.). [f. as prec. + 
at sz PROLIXITY. 

1664 H. Mose Ago/, Pref, The Reason of the Prolixness 
thereof stands upon this threefold ground. + 


[& Pronix a, 


h I} pard sateen 
Afem, App. (1776) 27, | hope you will pardon the prolixness 
of this, Myex6 q A Greeuaist Philos, Etym. 65 The philologer 
of more rapid and intuitive perceptions, will bear with my 
prolizness in this part of my work. 

+ Prolixt, -xed, @. Sc. Obs. [Se. var. of 
prolix (ef. Sc. taxt = tax, vext = vex, ete.), after- 
wards mistnken for a pa. pple.) = PROLIX a, I. 

¢14so Horiann How/at 34 All thar names to nevyn.. It 
war prolixt nnd lang. 1456 Sie G, Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 7 It war our lang and prolixit thing to count all. 
3535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (Ralls) 11, 112 His oresoun, the 
aah wes so prolixt, Wald mar my mynd and I had with 
it fixt. 1849 Compé. Scot. vi. 6a The scheiphird. .endit his 
prolixt orison, 1585 Jas. I Ass. Poesie (Arb.) 20 The easiest 
and shortest of all his difficile and prolixed Poems, 

Hence +Proli‘xitneas = PROLIXITY I. 

1 Dunaar Poems vii. 83, I lefe, for grete prolizitnes, To 
tell quhat feildis thou waa in Pikkardy. 

Proll, -e, Proller, obs. ff. Prow. v., PROWLER. 

t Prolocute, 7. Os. rare—9°. [f. pri. stem 
of L. (eae : see next.) vir. To speak out. 

ts7o Levins Manip. 196/43 ‘To Prolocute, prologni. 

Prolocution (pr¢l-, prdloki#Jon), [Partly 
nd. late L. préjociitio n preamble (Claudianus 
Mamertus, fi. 470), n. of action from pri/ogui to 
speak forth, declare, here identified with pralogui 
to speak before, premise: ef. F. prolocetion a 
discourse (14th ¢.); partly f. Pro-1+ Locotioy.) 

1, A preliminary or introductory speech or 


remark. rare. , 

1597 J. Kinc On Yonas (1618) 559 The causes of this com- 
her Oieniesse and conuenience are contained in the pro- 
locution, in those friuolous nud vaine speeches that are first 
Iaide downe. 1886 Stevenson Ardnafped xxvii, ‘But’, 
said he, ‘these are rather alarmiag prolocutions ’. 


+2. The use of ambiguous language so as to 


mislead. Obs. 

1679 Gavan in Speeches Fesutls 6,1 do not..make use of 
any Equivocatioo, or mental Reservation, or material Pro- 
locution, or any such like way to palliate Truth. 169: 
Haareurre Viriues 174 Their shift of Prolocution, that ts, 
to use Words of such a sound, when they do not Intend such 
a thing by them, as one would think, they did, 1726 M. 
Davizs Athen, Brit. 11. s4z If he is the Author himself, 
which he seems flatly to deny (yet not without some menta! 
Reservation and material Prolocutions; for his Speech 
bewrayeth him, and agreeth to the Galilenn turn of denyal, 
as ell as to the Speech or Stile of the Book). 

3. A speaking for or on behalf of others; acting 
ns prolocutor or spokesman. rare. 

18x6 G. S, Fannx Dific. Romanisi it. iti. 325 Had Peter 
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of shade. 185: Hawtnoane | 


PROLOGIST. 


been the divinely/tafpae ted vicar of Christ upon earth; he, 
no doubt, acting as the Lord's xpecial representative, would 
have zppointed..the new soffragan npostle... But we do 
not find that this was the case...From these recorded 
circumstances I infer, that the prolocution of the zealous 
and warm-hearted Peter was rather incidental than official. 

Prolocntor (pre'l-, prow lokidtg1, prolgkisttoz). 
Also 6-7 -our; 6 -qut-, 6-7 -quut-. [a. L. pro- 
locittor pleadet, advocate, agent-n. f. prélogui to 
speak out; so F. prolocuteur (¢ 1500). In med.L, 
the word appears to interchange with pra/ocutor 
(see Du Cange), and the sense seems to hover 
between ‘ one that speaks for’, and ‘ one that speaks 
before ot in precedence of others’. Cf. the function 
ofthe ‘ Speaker’ in the Honse of Commons.] 

One who speaks for another or others; a spokes- 
man, @. In general. Now rare. 

(4 tagg Matt. Pazis Chron. an. 1254 (Rolls) V. 423 Con- 
gregatis universis, profocutor domini regis et nuntius 
exorsus loqui, ait, ete.] ¢ 1475 Marl, Contin. Migden (Rolls) 
VILL 475 The prolocutor as for that mater was syr Thomas 
Percy. 1570 Foxx A. & Al. (ed. 2) 165/1 Bishop Cedda 
was appointed Prolocutor for both parties in that Parlia- 
ment. r6gr Horns Leviath, i. 2x2vi. (1839) 412 The name 
of prophet signifieth in Scriptore, sometimes prolocutor ; 
that is, he that speaketh from God to man, or from man 
to God. 1766 Gornsy. Vic. IV. xi, Olivia undertook to be 
our prolocutor. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1, 111, viii. 440 
Margaret, who was the principal prolocutor, could only 
3 Sazon. + Daily News 31 Jan. 6/3 Sir William 
Harcourt had called Mr. Russell the Prolocutor of the 
Catholic Revival. 

tb. Sc. A legal spokesman in a court of Jaw: 
= ADVOCATE 1, Obs. 

1562 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 167 Maister David 
Makgill, Biripentane for the saidis merchandis procuratouris, 
protestit for coistis. .expenssis, and interes. 1564 Act Sede- 
runt ze Jane (1790) 7 The said Lords hes declarit the sam 
toalf the prolocutors at the bar. 1678 Sir G, Mackenzie 
Crim, Laws Scot. ui. x2. § 2 (1699) ago Advocats with us in 
Criminals are called Proloquutors. 1785 Axnot Triads (1812) 
ta The indictment being read, the prisoner. .declared that 
trusting to his innocence he desired no prolocutor. 


ce. The chairman of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation of either province of the Church of 
England; he is spokesman of that body in the 


Upper House. 

(1553 Agcup. Wimstev in Strype Eccl. Mens, (1721) IT. 1. 
iv. 43 The Reverend Fathers. .had..enjoined them to..con- 
clude upon the Choise of a Referendary, which they com- 
monly called Prolocutor.] tg60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 
428 b, Doctor Weston, that was proloqutour, demeaned him- 
selfe disorderly. 1670 WaLton Leves 1. 47 The next Parlia- 
ment..he was chosen Prolocutor to the Convocation. 176 
Chron.in Ann, Reg. 175/a The convocation of the province of 
Canterbury met at & Paul's eathedral, and. afterwards 
chose a prolocutor. 1852 S, Witazrrorce in R.G, Wilber. 
force Life (1881) II. iv. 140 There can. .be no question as to 
the right of the Lower House to elect, or of the Upper to 
refuse to confirm the election of % Prolocutor. 1894in Zimer 
Feb. 14/3 That the Prolocutor be requested to convey the 

foe te report and resolations to the Upper House. 

da. The presiding officer of an assembly; a 
chairman, ‘speaker’. 

rsoz Lampazor Archeion (1635) 47 He {the holder of the 
Great Seal] is a great Personage, a Coansellar of the Estate, 
and Prolocutor or Month of the higher House of Parlia- 
ment. 3663 Buttes Hud. 1. iii, 1 Synods are mystical 
Tiear-gardens,..For Prolocutor, Scribe, nud Bearward, Do 
differ only in a mere word. 1765 T. Hutcuinson Mest 
Mass. 1. 1.68 Two of the elders were the moderators, or 
prolocutors of the assembly. 1836 H. Rocszs ¥. Hove ii. 

1863) ag Mr. Charles Herle was chosen. . Prolocutor of the 

Westminster Assembly. 1878 Stuass Const. Hirst. IL. xz. 
453 That nn organised assembly like that of the commons 
could ever have dispensed with 2 recognised prolocutor or 
foreman. 

Hence Prolocutorship, the office of prolocutor. 

3727 Baitey vol. 11, Prolocutorshif, the office, ete, of 2 
Speater, or Chairman of or Convocation, 861 
Jowert in Life & Lett. (1897) 1 xi. 355, I hear that you nre 
thinking of giving up the Profocutorship. 1888 Pali Afail 
G. 18 Apr. 10/2 The talk as to the possibility of the Dean 
of York resienrg the sole cre iof the Convocation 
of the Province of York] was renewed. 

+Prolo-outory. Os. rare~'. fad. med.L. 
prilocitéri-us adj.,f.L. prolociilor: see prec. and 
-orY1.) A prologue, preface ; an introduction, 

1447 Boxenntam Seyntys (Roab.) 144 The prolocutorye in 
to Tctye Mawdelen ly 

Prolocutress (see Protocuror). rare—'. [f. 
PROLOCUTOR : see -ESS.] = ge _ 

z Gentt. Mag. VII. 100, ey voted..that—Miss 
Patty Pos shon'd ake the Gat a be the Prolocutress of 
this House. ‘ 

+ Prolocutrix (see Protocutor). Oés. [a.L. 
prilociitrix, fem. of prolociiter.) A female prolo- 
cutor; a spokeswoman. 

1613-18 Dantet Coll, Hist, Eng. (1626) 141 Lady Conntesse, 
hath the Lords made you a charter, end sent you (for that 
you are an eloquent speaker) to be their aduocate and 
prolocutrix ? pe Howett Parly Beasts ? A forious 
élash fell betwixt them whe shonld be the Prolocutrix. 

Prologist (prelédgist, prowl-). rare. [fi next: 
see -1st.] The writer or speaker of a prologue. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. IL. Diss, Drama 5 The 
following Play..The Prologist and Epilogist represent the 
whole Course of Literatore. 1828 D'Isracu Chas. J, I. 
aii. 316 Such a prologist as Sir Dodley seemed scarcely to 


threaten. 183 


PROLOGIZE. 


Prologize (prp'lédgoiz, prowl-), v. See also 
Pro.ocuize. fad. Gr. mpodoyifav to speak the 
prologue: see PRoLocvE sé. and -1zE.] 

intr; To compose or speak a prologue, 

1608 Brave. & Fe. Four Plays in One Induct., Prologues 
are Huishers bare before the wise; Why may aot then an 
Huisher Prologize? @ 1674 Micron IVés. (1738) I. p. xliti, 
There may prologize the Spirit of Philip, Hered’s Brother. 
1822 Blackw. Mag. X\1. 782 His Lordship might as 
dramatically. .have brought forward a god or devil to pro- 
logize as of old. 187: Browninc Balaust. 166 Any who 
could speak A chorus to the end, or prologize, Roll out a 
thesis,..had prompt reward. “ 

b. trans. To preface with a prologue; lo 
epitomize in a prologue. a : 

1779 Coll. Eng. Prologues & Epil. 1. p. iii, Making every 

‘actor prologize the part he is to perform, ‘I am to do, so 
aad so’. 


Hence Pro‘logizing vi/, sé.; also Pro‘logizer. 


1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 783 In the old dramatists of | 


Greece, prologizing .. formed ..an integral portion of the 
structure of the piece. 1832 Examriner 149/1 The West- 
minster prologizer has heen led into his error by the spirit 
and pure idiom of the English translation. 


Prologue (pre‘lgg, préwlpg), 54. Forms: 4-6 


prolog, -loug, -louge, 6 -logge, 5- prologue. B. 
4-6 prologe. [ME. prodog, a. F. prologue (c1215 in 
Godef. Comfpi.), ad. L. prolog-us, a. Gr. mpddoyos 
the prologue of a play, also its speaker, f. mpd, 
Pro- 2+ Aéyos speech. The 8-form (frolorge in 
Chancer and Gower) represents the OF. by-form 
prolo-ge (12th c, in Littré).] 

1. The preface or introduction to a discourse or 
performance ; a preliminary discourse, proem, pre- 
face, preamble ; esf. a discourse or poem spoken 
as the introduction to a dramatic performance. 

@1300 Cursor AT, 265 Now o pis proloug [vo rolouge, 
prolug, prologe] wil we hlin Ja crist nam our bok be-gin, 

4 Cuavcer Troyius 1v, 865 (893) This shorte and pleyne 
pefiect of my message.. For 3¢.. May to ao longe prologe as 
now entende. 1382 Wyceur AZa?z. Prol., Jerom in his twei 
eee on Matheu seith pleynli thus. 1390 Gowra Conf, 
«5 Whan the prologe is so despended This bok schal after- 
ward ben ended. 1426 Pot. Poems (Rolls) 11. 133 Here 
endith the prolog, and begynneth the translacioun. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Esop i, Here begyneth the preface or 
prologue of the fyrste book. 1535, Fae Apel. Tindale 
(Arb.) 47 As he bosteth himself..ia his prologe. 1573 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Elie. (1908) 200 Bayes for the pro- 
logges & properties, 3877-87 Honwsaep Chron. LL. 913/2 
The hauing and reading of the new testament in English 
translated by Tiadall,..forbiddea..that therein were pro- 
logs and prefaces sounding to heresie. 1588 Saaks. L.L. L. 
¥. ii, 305 Their shallow showes, and Prologue vildely 

en'd. @1679 Horses Rhet. in, xiii, (x681) 120 Ja other 

inds it (the Proein] resembles the Prologue of a Play. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 277 How Prologues into Prefaces 
decay, And these to Notes are fritter'd quite away. 1779 
Suratvan Critic 1. i, Vl undertake to read you the whole 
from beginning to end, with the Prologue and Epilogue. 
1861 Craik /ist. Eng, Lit. 1. 293 The general Prologue [of 
the Canterbury Tales] is a gallery of pictures almost un- 
matched for their air of life and trathfulness. 

b. fransf, and fig. An introductory or prelimi- 
nary act, proceeding, or event. 

1593 Snaxs, 2 Hen. 17, ut. L151 My death..is made the 
Prologue to their Play: For thousands more. . Will not con- 
clude their plotted Tragedie. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp. 
in. Disc. xviii. 70 God hath provided for us certain prologues 
of judgement and keeps us waking with alarms, 1770 
Junius Lett. xii, (1820) 207 Accept of this address..as a 
prologue to more important scenes. 1871 NAPHEVS Prev. 
Cure Dis. 1. ix. 307 The second childhood of the aged 
may be the prologue to a second youth. 

2. One who speaks or recites the prologue toa 
play on the stage. 

3579 J. Stvases Gaping Gulf Fj, She is dressing her 
Prologue to send him ta, trust him not. 1599 [see 3]. 1606 
Choice, Chance, ete, (1882) 45 A spruse cotapanion..who 
-.as if he had bin a prologue to a play, with a wink aad 
simper thus begins. 176x(see Paotocuize}, 1 63 J. Brown 
Poetry & Afus. xxxix. 169 The Prologue fof China] resem- 
bles that uncouth one of reece, that is, he tells you who he 
is, and what is his Errand. 

3. attrib, and Comdb., as prologue-speaker, -writer ‘ 
prologue-like adv. 

1560 Inceteno Disob, Child Aijh, Here the Prologue 
speaker goeth out. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, Enter Prologue, 
--Admit me Chorus to tbis Historie; Who Prologue-like, 
your humble patience pray, Gently to_hbeare, Kindly to 
ludge our Play. 1713 Pore Let, to Sir W. Trumbull 
30 Apr. This was the Case too of the Prologue-writer, 
1762 GC eabice Prol, yin Musical Lady, We'll tie 
our prologuemonger's hands, 1 S. Evans 
283 Fhe Prologue-writer called Needy one < d 

Pro'logue, v. [f. prec. sb.: ef. obs. F. prolo- 
&u(s)er (¢ 1400 in Godef.). Formerly (prelp'g).] 
1, trans, To introduce or fnmlsh with a prologue, 
1701 De For True-born Eng. 11. 155 His first’ discourses 
generally sppear, Prologu’d with his own wondrous Cha- 
racter. ror Farquuar Sir 1. Wildair Prol., Our authors 
have, in most their late essays, Prologued their own, b 
damning other plays. 1889 Sat. Kev. 21 Dec, 7osfx 
Mr. Austin Dobson. .prologues and epilogues the selection 
with charming verses of his own, 

2. fig. To introduce, preface. 

160% Suaxs. Ad's Well 1t.i. 95 Thus he his speciall nothing 
euer paueBLes: 1680 HickeRINcILL Aferoz g How were 
our Miseries..Prologu’d with a Noise of Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in the Case of Ship-Money? 1762 Foote Ovator 1. 
Wks, 1799 1. 202 A smart house, prefaced with white rails, 
aad prologued by a red door, with a brass knocker. 
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+3. To spend (time) in introductory remarks, 
1622 Carlis Stat. Sewers (1647) 119, | esteem the time to 
be almost lost or mispent which is prologued ont in preambles, 


Prologuer (pre'léga:, prdwl-). Also 6 pro- 
loger. co. sb. or vb. +-ER 1,] The speaker of 
a prologue at a dramatic performance. 


1570 Levins Manip. 80/15 A Prologer, prologus. 1903, 
Warm, Gaz, 2 Dec. 5/2 In x he filled ‘the Tale of Pro- 


loguer in the Passion Play {Ober-Ammergan]. 
rologuist. vere. [f. PRoLocuE sd,+-187.] 


= PROLOGUIZER. 
1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 455 He resolved..to eschew 
the manufacture of what his prologuist calls ‘cast-iron lines '. 


Prologuize (pro‘légeiz, prél-), v. See also 
Proiocize. [ff PROLOGUE sd. + -128.] zntr. To write 
or deliver a prologue. Hence Pro‘loguizing vé/, 


sh, and ppl. a.; also Pro‘loguizer. 

1761 Liovp Zo G. Colman Poet. Wks. 1774 1. x19 ‘Till, 
decent sables on his back (Your prologuizers all wear hlack) 
The prologue comes, 1808 Jerrrry in Lockhart Scoé? xvi. 
(On Marinion), The place of the prologuiziag miastrel is but 
ill supplied .. by the epi issertations which are pre- 
fixed to each book of the present poem. 1812 Byron Led. 
to Ld. Holland 10 Sept. Prologuising is not my forte. 
1855 Browninc Old Pict. 1 Florence xxxiv, How we shall 
prologuise, how we shall perorate. 1872 Swinsvane Under 
Microscope 61 In vain would I try to play the part of a 
prologuizer before this latest rival of the Hellenic dramatists, 
-, He alone is fit, in Euripidean fashion, to prologaize for 


himself. 
+ Prolong, sd. Sc. Obs. rare. [= obs. F. pro- 


long a delay (1542 in Godef.), f. prolonger to 


ProLonc.] Delay, procrastination. 
¢1470 Henay IWadlace vit. 179 Bot mar prolong throuch 


Lammermur thai raid. 
Prolong (prely'n),v. [Late ME. prolonge, a. 


OF. prolongnuer (13th c. in Littré), variant of F. 
prolonger (prolongier, 1219 in Godef. Compl.), ad, 
late L. prolongare (in Vulgate, etc.) to lengthen, 
extend (f. frd, Pro- 1 + Jong-us long), which gradu- 
ally displaced the earlier OF. forms forloignier 
and proloienter to put away, defer (see PROLOYNE, 
PuRLoin), 

1. “rans. To lengthen ont in time; to extend in 
duration; to cansc to continue or last longer; to 
conlinne, carry on. 

1432-so tr. //feden (Rolls) 1V. 193 Lulius Cesar .. pro- 
longede his office (L. protclavit dignitatem suam] by his 
awne autorite hy v. yere foloenge. 1gag Aberdeen Regr. 
(1844) I. 111 To set and prolong all and syndrie their 
fischings aad takis, haitht to burgh and to land, now waikand 
and heand ia thair handis, 1333 Exvot Cast, Helthe (1541) 
35b, Pollio prolonged his lyfe certayne dayes with the 
evaporation of honye, 1697 aces Virg. Past. w. 65 To 
sing thy Praise, wou'd Heav'a my Breath ponerse. 1938 
Westry /s, crv. 1v. ix, Ia praising God, while He prolongs 
My Breath, I will that Breath employ. 1819 Byron Yuan 
un. clxxvi, Now she prolong’d her visits and her talk. 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng. xiii, I. 253 To prolong the inter- 
reganm till the autuma. : 

+2. To extend (time or a period) so as to catise 
delay ; 10 protract, ‘waste’. Ods. 

1426 Lyoc, De Guil, Pilgr. 24070, I..abyde, and synge 
alway ‘cras, cras’, makyag many fals delayes, and pro- 
loage forth my dayes, forto Resorten hom ageyn. ¢3460 
J. Metuam Wés. (K.E.T.S.) 64 Qwerto prolonge I the 
tyme? sythyn yt must nedys be ‘That I schal dye. 1530 
Patscr, 667/2 He dothe naught els but prolonge the tyme, 
il ne fait aultre chose que alonger, or prolonguer le temps. 
1576 Fremina Panopi. Efist. 16 Set to the vttermost of 
your might, that we prolong no time. 

+3. To delay, postpone, put off. Oés. 

1412-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. 1442 Lawly besechyng pat 
3e nat prolonge My purpos now, and maketh nodelay. a 1547 
Surrey Lneid w. 420 But wherto now shold J prolong my 
death? 1558 Br, Warson Sev. Sacram. xvi. 104 Wee saye 
with the wicked seruauat, my Lord prolongeth his com- 
mynge. 1681 Rvcaut tr. Gracian's Critick 218 Much dis- 
pleased to hear of his departure, .. she.. advised him to 
projeng it, until a time of better conveniency. 1785 

+ Purcups Z'veat. Inland Navig. 44 The difference of 
expence..cannot now he an object considerable enough to 
prolong so noble and useful an undertaking. a 

b. To put off, defcr, detain, keep waiting (a 
person). Oés, 

1412-20 Ly. Chron, Troy 1, 3196 Pe kyng requeryng no 
leager hym prolonge But goodly graunt bes fyn of his em- 
prise, 1553 I’. Gazsnam in Strype Zec?, Mem. (1721) U1. 1. 
App. C. 146 That they [the Connell) would have them 
(the king's creditors] prolonged for another year. 

+e. To prorogne (parliament) : see PROROGUE 2. 

1485 Plumpton Corr, ( den) 48 On the satterday after 
our Lady day, the Parlameat was rolonged unto the xxvii 
day of January, & then it be fain againe. 1649 Mitron 
Etkon. 4 He never promoted the true end of Parlaments, 
but put them off, and prolonged them. 

d. ‘To postpone payment of (a debt). Obs. 

15sa T. Gresuamin Strype Ecel, Mem. (x721) I.) App. C. 
148 He is content to prolong the toooo. /, due to the 2ot! of 

ovember for six month, 

+4. intr. To delay, to pet off. Also with tin. 

€1430 Lyne. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 167 He..that dothe 

Prolong and tarye Withe fayre behestis, and from his pro- 
pike varie. 1555 Epen Decades 2 He..appeased theyr 
inti and prolonged day alter day. 1598 GAENEWEY 
f acitus’ Ann, vt. x. (1622) 137 Perceiuiag that they pro- 
ae from one day to another. 1623 Liste Test. Antig., 
; ax. Serm, Easter day 14 Prolong not to turne unto God, 

S the time passe away through thy slow tarrying, 

- ‘rans. To lengthen the pronunciation of (a 
word or syllable); to draw out (a sound), 


PROLONGE. 


¢1560 ia Anglia XIN. 464 In y® latter endeof y® syllable 
to prolong the sonnde. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie u. 
xii. (Arb.) 132 Rules of shortaing and prolonging a sillable. 
1761 Gray Fatal Sisters 6o Far and wide the notes prolong. 
1810 Scott Lady of L.1. xx,‘ Father !* she cried; the rocks 
around Loved to prolong the gentle sound, 

6. To extend in spatial length; to make longer, 
lengthen ont. vare before 19th c. 

1573-80 Barret A/v. P 756 To Prolong, to drawe in length, 
to stretch ont. 1755 Jounson, Prolong, 1. To lengthen out; 
to continue; to draw out. 1796 (see PaoLoncep]. 1828-3a 
Weester, Prolong,..4. To extend in space or length. 1849 
Lyx and Visit U. S. (2850) TH. 258 We know not how 
much farther north or south the motion [the rise of the land] 
may be prolonged under water. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. 1. xi. 
77 Up to which the fault. .had prolonged itself as a crevasse. 

b. To extend in scope or range. rare. 

1880 Geol. Surv. U. S.in Nature XX1. 197/2 To authorise 
the work of the Survey to he prolonged into States adjoining 
the Territories, 

ce. zntr, To lengthen ont; to extend. 

1816 Byaon Ch. Har, m. cix, This page which from my 
reveries I feed, Until it seems prolonging withont end. 

+7. trans. To pnt away, remove. refit. To make 
off with oneself; to stay away, absent oneself; 
= PuRLOIN v. 1. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Pare. 417/1 Purlongyn, or proloagyn, or put 
fer a-wey, Srolongo, alieno, sgxin 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App, v. 452 From his servyce nether by day nor by 
ayght shall absent or prolong himself. 

Prolongable (prolgnib’l), a2. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being prolonged or lengthened. 

41864 Rusa (Webster), Each syllable is a proloagahle 
quantity. 1889 PArlos. Afag. Ser. v. XXVII. 14 Had the 
rod been really indefinitely prolongable. 

Prolongate (proalpngeit),v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. prélong-dre 10 PRoLONe: see 
-ATE 3; cf. elongate.] trans. To prolong, lengthen. 
Hence Pro‘longated #//. a.; Pro‘longating 
Ppl. a, (in quot., + extending in length). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. bivb/1 An 
Ovale figure, rounde, and somwhat prolongatinge like an 
Egge. 1821 Comaz Dr. Syntax, Wife 1, (1869) 282/2 
His prolongated nose Should guard his grinning mouth 
from blows. 1828-32 Weastar, Prolongate, 1. To extend 
or leagthen in space; as, to prolongatealine, 2. ‘To extend 
in time. (Little used.) 1852 Lp. Cocksurn Yefrey I. 5 
Everything is hushed as death, and every dimply smile pro- 
longated into an expression of the most serious respect. 
1868 Ch. News Ae 353/2 We can but be deeply sorry 
for the Bishop of Capetowo’s prolongated trials. 

Prolongation (prdlgngé'-fan). _ [a. F. pro- 
Jongation (14th c. in Littré), ad. late L. type *prd- 
longition-em, n. of action f. prolong-dre to PrRo- 
LoNno.] The action of prolonging. 

1. Lengthening or extension in time; extension 
of the duration of anything, 

1549 Compl. Scot. v. 32 Oure cupidite constreareis vs to 
desire prolongatione of oure dais. 1633 Eant Mancu. AZ 
Mondo (1636) 175 Prolongation [of life) is no pleasure, but 
male fee it goes well with us. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. xi. 


256 This prolongation of our cruise was a cer prudent 
measure. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Judia 1. 367 The escape 
of Apa Saheb occasioned the prolongation of military 


operations. 186% Sia B. Baooir Psychol, ng. V.iv.109 The 
advancement of knowledge..tends to the prolongation of 
the average duration of hamaa life. ; 

+2. Extension of time that defers action; delay, 


patting off, postponement. Oés, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiii, 5 Attones Sone pro- 
longacion ne taryeag. 1552T. Gaesuam in Strype Hecé. 
Afeme. (1721) LI. 11. App. C. 146, 1 offered them a bargain. -for 
the prolongation of £25000 and to have taken £5000 in 
fustians. 1622 MaLynes Anc. Law-Merch. 470 That they 
shall aot require(without inst canse)any: time of prolongation. 

3. The lengthening or prolonging of a syllable, 
nole, or other sound. 

1589 Purtrennam Eng. Poesie u. xiii, (Arb.) 127 The licence 
of the Greeks and Latines, who made not their sharpe accent 
any necessary prolongation of their times, hut vsed such 
sillable sometimes long sometimes short at their pleasure. 
1866-79 Sisson Wes. (2881) IV. 259 Prolongation of the 
first sound is the absence of silence and the presence of the 
wavering,.. feehle sound during the interval between the 
first and second sounds. 1900 H. W. Smvru Grk. Medic 
Poets 389 A feature of great importance, (which] points. . 
to an extensive use of the principle of prolongation (rovy). 

4. Linear extension in space ; increase of length ; 
with a and f/. an instance of this; an addition by 


which the length of anything is increased. 
- 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iii. § 4 The Lignous Body.. 
being nothing else but the prolongation of the Seminal Root. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 439 The old towa of Damietta, 
ancieatly situated near the sea, is now hy the prolongation 
of the land, 2 leagues from it. r80z Patey Wat. Theol, viii. 
{ed. 2} 123 Two remarkable processes or prolongations of the 
bones of the leg. 1858 Mayne Aafos. Lex. s.v., The 
medullary prolongation of the nerves. : 4 F 
b. £1. humorous, Trousers; ‘ continuations ’.. 
1849 E. E. Napime £zcurs. S. Africa 11. 230 Blue, 
dungaree trowsers were substituted for white prolongations. 
5. Extension of scope or range; continuation. 
7848 R. I, Witnerrorce Doctr. Incarnation v. (1852) 126 
The ascending line of Christian truth was only the pro- 
longation of that first principle of the Gospel, that Christ 
was perfect God and perfect man. 1907 Athenzunt 19 Jan. 
70/3 After the prolongation of similar stuff to the point of 
satiety, the book abruptly ends. r 
i Prolonge (proléng). ALz?. [F. prolonge, 
f. prolonger to PRoLONG.] <A rope com osed of 
three pieces joined by two open rings, nnd having 


PROLONGED. 


a hook at one end, and a toggle at the other, 
forming part of the equipment of a gun-carrlage, 
and used for various purposes, esp. for moving a 
gua when unlimbercd, 

1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Prolonge, a gunner’s tnstru- 
ment. 2859 I’. A. Gawritns Arti//, Alan (1862) 104 One 
Pog between the boxes, above the washer box, 1 
Le WALLACE Fair God vu, xviii. 565 All recognised a Ranal 
of attack, and halted, the slave by his prolong {sic}, the 
knight on his horse. 


Prolonged (-lp'nd), pp/. a. [f. Protone 7. 


+-ED1,] agthened, extended (in space or time). 
1796 Instr. & Keg. Cavadry (1813) 133 The adjutant.. 
marks the prolonged point towards the other flank. 2 


Pusey Lect. Danted (1876) 471 Each century is a prolonge 
victory over tho destroyer of all human things. 1867 
Fageman Nornt. Cong. 1. iv. 346 Tired of Lewis’ prolonged 
sojourn at Rouen, 1883 H. ‘Turrie in Harper's a 

ov. 814/t The hills are neither too prolonged nor too 
abrupt A/od. Loud and prolonged cheers followed the 
close of the speaker's eloquent appeal. 

Prolonger (prolg'na1). [fas prec. + -EK 1] 
One who or that which prolongs: sce the verb. 

1548 Exvot Dict, Cunctator.., a taryar, a deferrer, a 
lyngerer, a prolonger of tyme. 3574 Jj. Jones Vat. Beginning 

vow, Things 41 Prolongers of lite. 1655 Futrer JValthans 
Abb, (1840) 265 Those common psolangers of all suits,..tho 
heat of men’s anger, and the bellows of instruments gaining 
by law. 1goa Daily Chron. a3 Apr. ut Ile.. would not be 
called the founder of a Mecklenburg dynasty in the Nether- 
lands, but only the prolonger of the House of Orange- 
Nassan in the female line. 

+b. A kind of save-all for a candle. Also fig. 

16g0 Furrex Pisgah ur ix. 428 Temperance is the best 
prolonger of the candle of life. 1656 in Susser Archxol. 
Coll. 1. 70, 2 prolongers and an extingnisher. a2679 R. 
Wiip Bene fice w. (1689) 44 If Patents and Monopolies had 
had Prolongers, they had not gone out yet. 2688 R. Home 
Armoury ut, xiv. (Roxh.) 5/2 Prolongers or sane-alls. .are 
things made after the form of a candle sockett and are set in 
the stick as the sockett is. 


Prolonging (prolpnin), vi/. sb. [f. as prec. + 


-1nG1,.] ‘The action of the verb PRoLoNG: sec. 
+a. Putting off, delay. Ods. b. Lengthening of 
daration. 


a. 1446 Lypc. De Gutl, Pilgr. 10534 That Rud Entende- 
ment Be somownyd to appere. .ageyn a certeyn day, Wyth- 
oute prolongyng or dellay. 21548 Hatt Chron, flen. VI 
10g h, The lorde Regent. . without any delaye or prolongyng, 
prouided vitaile, artillery and municions. a 1649 Deus. 
or Hawtn. Hist. Fas. { Wks, (1713) 1 All unanimously... 
determine, without longer prolongings, to work the delivery 
of their native prince. 

b. 1528 Pavnet Salerne's Regim, Diij b, Prolongynge of 
tyme in eatynge moderately (as an howre space) to chawe 
and swolowe our meate well, is allowable. 12611 Brats 
Dan. vii. 1a Their lives were prolonged for a season [warg, 
2 prolonging in life was given unto them), 1722 De For 
Plagne 183 After several prolongings of their confinemeat. 

Prolo‘ngment. rare. [f. Protona v, + 
-menT: cf. 1. prolongement (12th c¢. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact of prolonging or condition of 
being prolonged ; prolongation. 

1593 Nasue CArist’s 7. 613) 178 The prolongment of a 
few earthly dayes. rztr Suartesa. Charac. u. it § 2 To 
decline death, and endeavour the prolongment of his own 
un-eligible state. a 1814 Love, Honor § dnierest WW. 1. in 
New Brit. Theatre 111. 269 The languishing prolongment 
of adiew. 1889 /'adiet 7 Dec. 910 The prolongment of the 
actnal hostilities cannot continue. 

+Proloy’ne, v. Obs. Also 5 -oigne. [a. OF. 

proloigner, by-form of OF. pour-, por-, purloigner : 
see Purtoix. In form, proloigner is intermediate 
between the popular OF. forloigner, and the 
learned or latinized profouger; so in Eng. proloyne 
is between purloin and prolong; it has also senses 
eoinciding with both, and is therefore placed 
separately.] ' 

1. érans. To entice away, kidnap (a person); to 
make away with, to steal; = PURLOIN 2, 2. 

1388 Wvcurr Bible Prol. 7 Ho that proloyneth his brothir 
which is a fre man and sillith hym, shal be slayn. 1439 Litt. 
Red Bk. Bristod (1goo) (1. 154 That no maister..take nor 
proloyne, ne schal not do take nor proloigne eny seruaunt 
of the seid Crafte, beyng in Conenaunt and seruice of eny 
other, owte of his seruice. 1982 Perris Guasso's Civ. Conv. 
it. (1586) 169 b, Not content with filching from their 
maisters in disbursing of their moneie, and with proloyning 
from them otherwise, they will not be faithfull in matters 
touching their honour and credite. 

2. To put far away; to put away, remove; 

= Purwoin v. 1, PROLONO v, 7. 

¢1440 Gesta Rom. xaxxiv. 135 (Harl, MS.) Alas! for my 
dwellynge place is proloyned or y-made fer. 

3. ‘Fo put off, postpone; = PROLONO v, 3. 

¢14g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7941 Pe bischope na langer it 
proloyne. /did. 8042 Forto make mens saules sure, And 
noght for na pecuyne Mendyng of pair lyues proloyne. 

Prolusion (proliigon). [ad. L. prélésion-em 
a prelude, preliminary exercise, n. of action f. prd- 
lnd-dre to play or practise beforehand.] 

1. A display introductory to a game, perform- 
ance, or entertainment; a prelude, preliminary 
essay or attempt. , 

1601 Br. W. Barrow Defence 8 And this for our prolusion, 
Now we meete, 2636 Featiy C/avis Afyxt. tvii. 779 The 
Prophet here..useth..no prolusion after the manner of 
fencers, 1664 H. More Alyst. fniz., Apol, 489 That these 
Apparitions were ordinarily the appearing of the Son of God, 
and certain Prolnsions to his {ncaroation. 1795 Mason Ch. 


| 


1451 


Afus. i, 47 (ts extemporaneous prolusion should flow on 
with that eer and easy Modulation, which, while it 
gratifies the Kar, should not too strongly affect the intellect. 
1841 Wapoincton /fist, Ref. UL. xxx. 338 That, which In 
Gerinany was fierce and noisy conflict, was a mere skirmish 
and prolusion among the Swiss. ; 

4. A literary production intended as a reliminary 
dissertation on a subjeet which the author intends 
to treat more fully; a preliminary essay or article; 
a slight literary production. 

1627 HaKewit ee ut. vi § 1. 21a Which Famianus 
Strada, in the first ke of his Academicall Prolusions, 
telates of Francis Suarez. 1684 Evztyn in eg Diary, 
etc, (1879) VI. 141 My Treatise. .was intended hut fora prolu- 
sion. 19713 Appison Guardian No. 115 P4 His prolusion on 


| the stile of the most famous among the ancient Latin poets 


.,is one of the most entertaining, as well_as the most just 
pieces of criticism. /bid. No. 119 ad fin., The sequel of this 
prolusion shall be the work of another day. 1882 Sata in 
Iilustr, Lond, News 15 Jan. 5: Penning a prolusion on 
Chinese metaphysics. 

Hence Prolu‘sionize v. 
deliver a proluslon. 


intr. nouce-wd., to 


| from trium 


1864 Sat. Rev. a1 May, There were too many old stagers | 


present, who themselves pralusionized ia rectorial 
addresses and lectures at couatry institutes. 

Prolusory (prol'#-sdri), a. 
(i sori-us (in Pandects,as var. reading of perlusorius) 
belonging to a prelade: see prec. and-ory.] Ofor 
belonging to prolasion ; preliminary, introduetory. 

1868 Contemp. Kev. 1X. 170 To prepare us, by its prolu- 
sory and mostly nugatory debates, for the time when we 
shall be engaged in council to decide immense realities. 
1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 115 The time comes 
when a man should cease prolusory gymnastics, 

| Promachos (prg’miikgs). Gr. dutig. [a. Gr. 
mpépaxos, f, mpd before + pax-eoba to fight.) 
One who fights before or on bebalf of another; a 
ehampion. Also fiz. 

1905 Edin, Kev. Apr. 446 {t was partly chance that made 
Whistler such a ‘ promachos’ in this question. 

Promamma|, ele. : see PRo-2 1, 

+Promana‘tion, Oss. rare—'. [f. ? late L. 
préman-dre to flow or drop forth (Zeno Veron. in 
Quicherat) +-ation.] A flowing forth ; efflueace, 
emanation. 

1653 H. Moze Conject. Cabtal, (1713) 374 Concerning the 
promanation and intermixture of the Rays of Light. 

+ Prome. Ods. rare. [a. OF. prome, prosme, 
protsme near, also as sb.a neighbour :—L. proxim-us 
nearest.} A neighbour. 

(2a92 Barrron rv, ix. § 1 Et meynt homme par serment fet 
..graunt ayde a soen prosme.J] crqoo Aule St. Benet 8 
Luue..ti prome alsti-self. /éid. 10 Pat es godis wille, pat 
ye foliz yure ordir, and Iuue til yure prome. 

Promeis, obs. form of Promise, 


Promena-dable, a. zouce-wd. [f. PROMENADE | 


v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being used for promenad- 
ing or walking about. 

1844 E. Warauaton Crescent § Cross 1. ii, 23 There are, 
probably, not less than five hundred acres of promenadable 
roof in, or, rather, on, the city. 


Promenade (prpméni'd, -a'd), 52. Forms: 6 


[ad. med.L. frd- | 


PROMERIT, 


were not altogether a pleasant | ener for well-born 
women, 2882 AsuTon Sec, Lie Asign QO. Anne xxxiv. 11. 
149 A very large barge with 2 saloon, and promenade on 


the top. 

3. collog. Short for promenade concert: see 4. 

too: Westin. Gaz, 18 Sept. 2/1 The Promenades are with 
us again, ae Ibid. 11 Sept, 4/44 The Promenades go on 

ph to triumph.., if the audiences might some- 
times be larger, they could not possibly be more appreciative. 

4. atirib., as promenade bonnet, deck, platform, 
terrace; b. promenade band, a band that per- 
forms at a promenade concert; promenade oon- 
oert, a concert at which the audience walk about 
instead of being seated. 

1823 Repos, Aris, etc. Ser. mt. 1. 184 Fashionable for 

romenade bonnets. 1841 Civil Eng. § Arch. Font. ago/s 

he timber piles which carry the passengers promenade 

latforms, a 1860 Ata. Suitu Lond, Aled, Stud, (1861) 88 

fr. Jones taking refreshment with a lamplighter and two 
cahmen at a promenade coffee-stand aear Charing Cross. 
1874 Howes Wedd. Fourn. (1892) 194 The ladies drew 
their chairs together on the promenade deck. 

b. 1839 faventors Advocate 5 Oct. 127/1 The Musard Pro- 
menado Band..will resume its performances at the Lyceum. 
1839 Afus. World Apr. 253 The ‘gentleman pensioner ' of 
Drury with his liona and his promenade concerts. 1865 
Pall Mail G. a8 Aug. 11/1 When promenade concerts were 
first introduced into England they really deserved their 
name, ‘Phey were then given at a place called the ' Ade- 
laide Gallery ’... The promenade concert..was an importa- 
tion from France, and Musard, Lanrent, and Jullien were 
its importers. 

Promenade (sce prec.), v. Also 6 Se. promi- 
nede (in vbl. sb. promineding), [f. prec. sb.] 

1. iatr, To make a promenade; to walk about 
(or take exercise on horsebuck, or In a carriage, 
ete.), esp. for amusement or display; to parade. 

1588 [sce Promenaoinc below} 2802 Suan Splendid 
Misery 1. 128 As they were thus promenading. 18or 
Cuaatorte Smitn Lett, Solit. Wand. 11. 280 The news- 
papers suffer nobody to walk—they must promenade 
(which, so used, is no word in any language). 1842 Tennv- 
SON Amphion v, The porlans: in loag order due, With 
cypress promenaded, The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 1871 Cartyiein A/rs. Carlyle’s Lett. 


' (1883) 1. 374 Promenading gently on horseback, 1877 Mas. 


Ouruant Makers Flor. lit. 57 Restlessly promenading up 


' and down within sight of the windows. 1887 Wasnauane 


purmenade, (purmenado), 7 pourmenade, 7- | 


promenade, 
Darm.), f. promener to lead forth, take for a walk, 
refl., se fpnents to take a walk, altered from OF. 
and 16th c. F. (still in Cotgr., 1611) pourmenade 
a walk, pourmener ‘to walke (trans.), to stirre vp 
and downe’:—late L. prdmindre (Appal.) to drive 
onward (a beast), f. pré forward, forth + 
mindre to threaten, in rustic and late L. mindre 
to drive (beasts), Le. with eries, It. menare, F.mener 
to conduet, lead. See also -ADE, -ADO. 

(1818 Toop, Promenade,.is 3 common phrase of recent 


times.] 

1, A walk taken (usually at a leisarely Nig?) for 
exercise or amusement, or (esp.) to and fro for 
display, or in a formal manner as part ofa social 
ceremony. Also applied to exercise taken in this 
way in a carriage, on horseback, or in a boat, 

1867 Fenton Trag. Disc. 19 The often palewalkes & 

urmenades he made by the gate of hys Pallais, /bid. 1a7 

© forgat not ewery day..to make his pormenado on 
horsebacke in thestreet. 3675 H. Woottry Gentlewoman's 
Comp. 34 Wour Promenades or walks, «1734 Noata Exam. 
11, viii, § 31 (1740) 606 He passed, with the Sword before 
him, through the Crowd... This Promenade was done more 
than once. 1785 G. A. Becramy Apology V. 43 She onl 
knew how to make trimmings, to sing * Hant de Villes’, 
and take the promenade. 1827 Scotr Jrn/. 7 Mar., To see 
the exhibition lit up for a promenade, 1887 Ruskin Prete- 
rita \[.vi. 197 He had little taste for the Sunday promenades 
in_a town. . 

2. A place for natn ig promenading; a walk; 
esp. a paved publie walk for soclal promenades. 

1648 v. Mounracue Devout Ess. 1. xix. § 6. 364 This little 
intermixture of a Garden-plat or patern..may be no un- 
pleasant walk or promenade for the unconfined portion of 
some solitary Prisoner. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Promenade, 
see Pourmenade. Ibid., Pourmenade (Fr), a Walk. 1792 
A. Youno 7 rav, France 20 The promenade is fincly situated; 
buile on the highest part of the rampart, 1834 G. Downes 
Leit. Cont. Countries 1, 377 A street. .running far along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, from which it ls separated by 
a promenade, finely ited, and adorned with states, 
fountains, &c. 1863 Geo. Exior Romola xxviii, The streets 


[a. F. promenade (1587 in Hatz.- 


| Thue all myddingis. .be tane off the haill 


| Recodl, Minister 1.1, 3 The grandes dames..promenaded in 


their gilded phactons on the magnificent Avenue of the 
Champs Elysces. F 
b. With 27, or with cognate (or advb.) acc. 

1819 Metropolis 11.93 Afcer peg eae z few turns,.. 
I..sat down. /did. 94 A very high person was.. promenade: 
i 5 it in soft whispers with his aged Venus, 

. érans. To make a poe through, to 
walk about (a place) in a leisurely or stately way. 

1837 Dickens Pickw, ti, The dancers promenaded the 
room, 1877 Mar. M. Grant Sua-dfaid t, 1 beheld two 
compatriots in waterproof promenading the place. 

3. In causal sense (= F. promener): To lead (a 
person, etc.) about a place, esp. in the way of 
display. Also fig. (Cf PAnADE v. 4.) 

2850 Mezriwvatn Kove. ae {I, xxii. s1a Mystic rites, 
ostensibly connected with..familiar deities, were prome+ 
naded from land to land. 1873 Rusxin Fors Clav. xxx. 
1o The Easter ox that pies d promenaded at Berne. 
1886 Bunton Arad. Nights 1. 286 The Prefect..gave him 
an hundred lashes with a whip and, mounting him on 
acamel, promenaded him round abont the city. | 18g0in Pall 
Mali G. 9 Aug. 1/3, { do not wish to be interviewed... { do 
not want to be promenaded ia the ae , 

Hence Promena‘ding wé/. 3d. (also attrib.) and 

le de 

yi in Beveridge Culross § Tulliatlan (1885) 1. iv, 126 
itts and passagis 
-eand all other prominediog places of the samyne...That 
..the places of promineding be clenyit of all muck. 2815 
J. Scorr ¥is, Parts ix. (ed. a) 100 Our countrymen..saw 
the promeaading ladies. 1839 Cuananas 7owr Holland, 
etc, 69/1 To afford space for enading, there is a bridge 
of boats across the Lahn, leading to some beantiful woody 
banks opposite. 1865 Reader 26 a 244/2 A promenading 
andience is not d/asé to Rossini or Mozart. 

Promena‘der. [f. prec.+-zR?.] One who 
promenades. 

1830 Maagvat can bd Own atvii, ‘Look there |’ observed 
one of the promenaders, 1871 R. Exvuis Catu/éus lv. 7, 
{ hail’d lady promenader. 2883 Lo. R. Gowrr 4. 4 
Remin. I, xviii. 379 The boulevards are always densely full 
of promenaders. 

ence Promsna‘dereaa, a female promenader. 

2837 Caatyie Fr. Kev. i. vi iv, White-muslin promenad- 
eress, in green paraso! 

Promeristem: see Pro-? 1. ‘ 

+Prome‘rit, v. Oés. [f. L. promerit-, ppl. 
stem of prdmer-ére (also dep. -éri) to deserve, 
merit, also, to earn, galn, win, gain over, henee 
in Valgate to earn the favoar of, render favourable, 
propitiate, See Pro-? and Merit 2] ‘ 

1. érans. To win the favour of ; to please, gratify, 
propitiate. _— — _ 

ws8a N. T. (Rhem) fed, xili. 16 Beneficence and . 
eat do aot forget, for with such hostes God is pro- 
merited. 21641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Sfon. vil. (1642) 399 
As if.. God were promerited with si wi service. 
[1643 Owan Death of Death Wks. 1853 X, 287 Tho Vulgar 
Latin once fromeretur.,and the Rheimists, to pre- 
serve the sound, have rendered it promeriz.] . 

2. To merit, deserve; to win or procure by merit. 

2610 Br. CARLETON Yurisd. 201 The —_ es annecient 

-2 


PROMERIT. 


times..when they came to make petition for the Imperial! 
crowne, were wont by some worthy office to promerit the 
fanonr of the Church of Rome. 4 B Me 
zo, Rome § 10 That which the satisfactions of Christ haue 

romerited for vs, 1659 Pearson Creed it. Ch 111 From 

im alone, mnst we expect salvation, acknowledging. .there 
is..nothing in any other creature which can promerit or 
procure it to ns, 

3. ? To deserve well of. rare. ‘ 

[This seems to have arisen from an erroneous analysis, 
connecting it with fro serito for or on acconnt of merit.) 

1641 Br. Hat. Serm. Yas, tv. 8 Rem, Wks, (1660) 87 He 
loves not God, no not while he [God] promerits him with his 
favours, 1644 — Serm. Eph. tv. 30 ihid. 112 A people that 
God had no whit promerited hy his fayours. 

So +Prome‘rit sd. [ad. L. promerit-unz, prop. 
nent. pa. pple. of promerére: see above), merit, 
desert; +Prome‘ritor [agent-n. in L. form f. 


prémerére], one who merits or deserves, ? 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Trav. Ded, Wks. mi. 76 If it 
fall out (not according to any Promerits of mine) hut out of 
mine owne expectation of your: -vaparallel disposition. 
1675 J. Situ Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 34 Whatsoever mischiefs 
befel. their posterity, thongh many Ages after the decease 
of the Promeritors. ; 

|| Promerops (premérgps). Orvith. Pl. pro- 
meropes (-me‘ropiz). [mod.L. (Réaumur) f. Gr. 
wd before + pépoy bee-eater.] A South African 
genus of birds, of uncertain affinity, including the 
Cape Promerops, /. cafer, a small bird with a 
long curved slender bill and a very long tail, and 
the Natal species, P. gurneyt. The name has been 
niso applied to various other slender-billed birds of 
different families. 

18a7_ Perils & Captivity (Constable’s Misc.) 94 The 
humming birds, the red-birds, the paroquets, the promerops, 
1840 tr. Cuvier's Anint. Kingd. 209 The Promeropses 
+.are not crested, bnt possess a very long tail. 1894 New- 
ton Dict. Birds 790 The Pitilorrhis) magnifica (Vieillot) 
of New Guinea—the ‘ Promerops’ of my writers, 1896 
{bid. 923 According to Mr. Layard, the habits of the Cape 
Promerops..are very nnlike those of the ordinury Nec+ 
tartutidz. 

Promes, -ess(e, -ette: see Promise, Prom. 

Promethean (promipiin), a. (sb.) Also 
a rel 7 -can, [f. PROMETHEUS +-AN.] 

A. adj. 1, Of, pertaining to, or resembling Pro- 
methens, in his skill, art, or punishment. 

3388 Suans. LZ. LZ. L. tv. iti. 304 Womens eyes..are 
the Ground, the Bookes, the Achadems, From’ whence 
doth spring the true Promethean fire, 1597 Drayton 
Mortimer, F ij, Like Promethian life-begetting lame. 1635 
Quartes Enzbé iv, xiv, These vultures in my Brest Gripe 
ay Promethian heart both night and day, ‘1641 Mitton 
Ch. Govt. 1. iii, Wks. 1851 IIL. 161 With a kind of Pro. 
metheun skill to shape and fashion this outward man into 
the similitude of a hody. 1744 AKENSIDE Pleas. Imag, 
iu. 410 With Promethean art, Into its proper vehicle he 
breathes The fair conception. 1893 Chicago Advance 28 
Sept., Forceful utterances, promethean in snatching a flame 
from the very heivens, : 

+2. Applied to a kind of match: sce B.2. Ods, 

2831 (see Lucirer 3]. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, iii. (1879) 
41, J carried with me some promethean matches, which 1 
{ayes hy biting. 1867 Bioxam Chen. 160 The Prome- 
thean light was an ornamented scented paper spill, one end 
of which contained a small glass bulb of sulphuric acid [ete.]. 

3. Noting a kind of silkworm : sce PROMETHEDS 2. 

B. sé, L. A person likened to Prometheus, 

1857 Bircu Ane. Pottery (1858) Il. 43 By the Atheninns, 

tters were called promethenns [MpounGces), from the Titan 

rometheus, who made man out of clay. 

+2. A contrivance used, before the introduction 
of phosphorus or Incifer matches, for obtaining a 
light readily : see quots. Ods. 

31842 BrandE Dict, Sci, etc., Prometheans, a term applied 
to small glass tubes containing concentrated sniphuric acid, 
and surrounded with an inflammable mixture, which they 
ignite on heing pressed, and therehy give instantaneous 
light. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade Prouethean, a \ncifer 
match. 1889 Tiny Story of Tinder Box 28 In the year 
1828 ‘Prometheans’ were invented. They consisted of a 
small quantity of Chlorate of Potash, and Sugar, rolled up 
tightly in a piece of ate Inside the paper-roll is placed 
a smail sealed glass-bn ble containing Sulphuric Acid, On 
hreaking the bulb the mixture fired igniting the paper-roll. 

Promethe ically, adv. nonce-wd. [f. next + 


1 ia es “Ly 2.] P In manner of Prometheus. 
1836 T, Taytor in Pasnphieteer VII L i 
body Prometheically ak itecieally a7 Shei eae = 

Prometheus (promi pivs). [L. Prométheus, 
Gr. Hpopndets.] 

1. Gr. Afyth. Name of a demigod (son of the 
Titan Iapetus), who was fabled to have made man 
out of clay, and to have stolen fire from Olympus, 
and taught men the use of it and various arts, for 
which he was punished by Zeus by being chained 
to a rock in the Caucasus where his liver was 
preyed upon every day by a vulture. Hence used 
allusively, 

1588 SwaKs, 774, 4.11. i, 17 Fuster bound to Aarons 
charming eyes, Then is Prometheus ti'de to Cancasus. 
1895 .PHELE Anglorum Feri# 180 Like Promethens’ lifes 
infusing fire, 1711 Suarress, Charac. (1737) 11. 205 This.. 
made me think of the manner of our modern Prometheus’s, 
the mountebanks. 1819 Suettey Prometh. Und, 1. 445 
Prometheus, the chained Titan, 

2. Entom, a. Specific name of a large silkworm 


moth (Aétaces prometheus, or Telea or Callosaniia 


1624 Br. Hatt Vo Peace 
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promethea), or its larva. b. Hiibner’s name, 1826, 
for a genus of Hesperian butterflies, otherwise 
called Castnia. : 

3. Ornith. An American species of warbler. 

1884 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds (ed. 2) 302 Dlendreca] 
blackburniz...Blackhurn's Warbler, Promethens.. .Chin, 
throat, and fore breast, intense orange or flame-color. 

Prominence (prp‘minéns), 56. [a. obs. F. pro- 
minence (16th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pré- 
minentia a jutting out, projection: see Pro- 
MINENT and -ENCE.] 

1. The fact or condition of being prominent. 

1611 Corcr., Prominence, a prominence ; a standing, iut- 
ting, or strouting, ont. 1656 in Buount Géossogr. 1781 
Cowrer Conversation 125 His evidence, .. For want of 
prominence and just relief, Would hang an honest man, and 
save a thief. 1860 TynoaLt G/ac. 1. ix. 61 Hiding by its 
prominence everything that might exist behind it, 

2. That which is prominent; a projection, pro- 
tuberance. 

1598 Foro, Prominentia, the extending or jutting of a 
thing ont or ouer. Also a penthonse, a prominence, hy 
which word the Anatomists vnderstand what portion soener 
doth notably surmount the parts circumiacent in thicknes. 
1681 tr. Writs’ Rent. Aled. Wks. Vocah., Prominences, 
bunchings forth, those re that. notahly shew themselves 
above the rest, as a hill in a plain. 

Geol. Scot. vii. 154 Descending into the hollows and monnt- 
ge the prominences of the rock. Pa 

. Solar prominence, a projecting cloud of 
incandescent hydrogen, ete., above the chromosphere 
of the sun, best seen during an eclipse. Also aétrié, 
and Conb., as prominence-jet, -spectrunt. 

1871 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. lili. 250 No bright lines 
were seen by Young at this prominence-spectrum. 1893 
Photogr. Ann, 167 Reversals do not extend above the 
chromosphere, except in prominences; and he has not as 
yet obtained any prominence with the calcium lines unac- 
companied by hydrogen, and corresponding to the white 
prominences observed at eclipses... ‘Nr. Evershed obtained 
satisfactory prominence pictures, using the red hydrogen line. 
1903 Acres M. Crerke Astrophysics 118 Professor Hale's 
day) ae photographs of prominence-spectra. féfd. 125 
Nebular tufts, no less than prominence-jets, are resolvable 
into fibres, : f 

3. The quality or state of being conspicuous; 
distinction, notoriety, conspicuousness. 

1828-3a Wester, Prominence, fare popsplcn 
ousness, distinction. 1864 Pusey Leet. Daniel (1876) 492 
‘The prophet thereby gives prominence to the seeming con- 
tradiction. 189a Mortey Vodtaire i. (1886) 3 Luther and 
Calvin. .brought into splendid prominence their uew ideas 
of moral order. 187 Grahie oust. Hest. 1. xiii 594 Its im- 
portance comes into historical prominence. 

4. Any conspicuous or salient point or matter. b. 
A promiuent personage ieeepener slang). 

1827 Hone Everyday Bk. 11. 467 These are prominences 
seized by his whole andiences. 1855 Brewster Vewtor 11. 
xxvii, 399 He bore down with instinctive sagacity on the 
prominences of his subject. 1887 Pal? Afaid G. 7 Sept. 5/2 
All the prominences—aristocrats, musicians, men of fetter 
-.&¢.—sat down to a sumptuous collation. e 

Hence Pro'minence v., to bring into prominence. 

1897 T. Rnonppa Wituiams Seri, on Fust as lam’ 4 
Jesus emphasized ond promiuenced in one life and death 
what God is ever doing. 5 

Prominency (prgminénsi). [ad. L. pra 
muinéntia: see prec. and -ENcY. | 

1, = Prominence 2. Now rare. 

3645 Eveivu Diary 7 Feb., A perpendicular hollow cliffe.. 
with now and then a craggy prominency jetting ont. 1703 
Moxon Afeck. Exerc, 183 Cut off the prominencies that are 
not concentrick to the Axis, 1813 Examiner 2g Mar. 205/3 
All obtrusive prominencies are levelled down, 

2. The quality of being prominent (4%. or fig.); 
conspicnousness; = PROMINENCE 1, 3. 

3828-34 [see Prominence 3]. 3836 Rand. Recoll. Ho. 
Lords xi. 241 Brought before the public. .with some degree 
of prominency, 1842 F. E, Pacer Afidé Afalv. 203 Nobody 
could say that he did not give snfficient prominency toevery 
doctrine in the circle of Christian truth. 187: Brackiz 
Four Phases i, 12 The prominency of. .his organs of vision. 


Prominent (prp‘minént), @. (s.). fad. L. 
prominéns, -ént-em, pres. pple. of promin-cre to 


1865 Geixiz Seen. § | 


jut out; f. fro, Pro-1+4*windre, f. root of ming | 


projecting points or pinnacles, hence threats. Cf. 
¥. prominent (16th c.) and Eauxent, Issienr.] 

1, Jutting or standing out above or beyond the 
ndjacent surface ; projecting, protuberant. 

1545 Jove Exp, Dan. viii, 129 bh, That prominent great 
horne of the Gote in his most strength broken of. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. 261 In the pictnre of Jonah.. Whales 
are described with two prominent sponts on their heads. 
ue BRraDLey Philos. Ace. Wks. Nat. 55 The Eyes of the 

rab aye more prominent from the Body than those of Lob- 
Sters. 3826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. Th + 305 Prominent, 
when the head is in the horizontal ine, and forms no angle 
with the trunk. 1834 Mus. Somervitts Connex. Phys, Sc. 
i (1849) 8 The prominent mass at the terrestrial equator. 
the os Anim. Life 119 An orifice with prominent 

ips. 

2. Standing 
spicuous, 

1759 Jonnson Rasselas x, 


out so as to strike the eye; con- 


é To exhibit in his portraits of 
ature such prominent and striking features, as reenll the 
original toevery mind, 1883 W.Garpner in Sctence Gossip 
May 99 The most prominent object was a monntain on the 
other side of the valley, composed of three peaks, 
b. 7g. Standing out so as to strike the attention 


or notice; conspicuous; distinguished above others. 


PROMISCUOUS. 


1849 Macauray /fist. Eng. ii. 1. 200 Attachment to France 
had been Pike aay among the crimes imputed by the Com. 
mons to Clarendon, x8g0 Roaertson Serm. Ser. 1}. vill. 
11x God is there, accordingly self is less prominent. 1885 
Ctono Myths § Dr. 1. vi. 113 Ancestor-worship .. was the 
prominent feature of the old Aryan religion. 

B. sé. +1. A protrading or projecting part; 
a prominence, an eminence. Obs. rare. 
€x611 Cuarman {liad x1. 624 A certain city shines Upon 
a lofty prominent. /d#d, x11, 291 Till highest _prominents, 
Hill tops, low meddows, and the fields. .are hid. 

+b. A prominent person. Ods. rare. 

1608 Cuapman Byron's Trag. v. i. Plays 1873 II. 313 Byr. 
Where shall this weight fall? on what region Must. this 
declining prominent pour his lode? 

2. Extom, Collectors’ name for Cuspidate moths 
of the genus Volodonia, containing many specics, 
European and American, 

1819 Samovette Entomol. Compend. 418 Notodonta 
tritopha, The great Prominent. 183a Rennie Conspect. 
Buiterfl. § M.35 The Pale Prominent. 1869 E. Newman 
Brit, Moths 225-231 ‘Lhe Coxcomh Prominent, .. Maple 
Prominent, .. Searce Prominent, .. White Proininent, .. 
Swallow Prominent [ete.} Afod. The Marhled Browns 
belong to the same genus as the Prominents, 

C. Comb., as prominent-eyed, -nosed, etc, 

1895 S.S. Buckman in Pop. Scé. Monthly Jan. 372 The 
small-jawed, long and prominent-nosed agrees 1903, 
Daily Mail 10 Sepe 2/7 The narrow-chested, the fat, the 
flabby, the prominent-eyed. 

Prominently (pryminéntli), ade. [f. prec. 
+-Ly%.] Ina prominent manner or degree. a. 
Projectingly, protrudingly. rave, b. Conspicu- 
ously, eminently. 

1645 Evetyn Diary 23 Feb., We came to Jnstinian’s 
gardens, ..so prominently built as threatning every moment 
to fall. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11. 1977 In Africa, how 
prominently they appear. 1843 BeTuune Se. Fireside Stor. 
16 To bring the simple elegance of her form more pro- 
minently into view. 1883 E. B. Tyior in Vature 3 May 8/2 
A consideration I wish to bring prominently forward. 1885 
J. K. Jerome On the Stage 37 All the parts were torn and 
greasy, except one, which was promi..ently clean. 

So Pro‘minentness (Bailey vol. 11, 1727). 

Prominulous, a. [f. L. prdmintud-us rather 
prominent + -ous.] Suetuly prominent. 

1819 Samovette Extomol, Cormeee 201 Prominulous 
eyes, 1868 Mayne Expos. Lex., Prominulus..applied std 
aly to n crystal having ridges upon its surface, whic! 

form a very slight prominence : prominntous. 

Promisable (prpmisib'l), a. rare. [f. Promise 
v.+-ABLE.] That can be promised, 

1796 Bentuam Mem, & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 314 Should 
some prosperous and scarce promisable turn in the wheel 
of fortune transform..the shoulder into a leg. 

Promi-scous, @. rare; now only dial. or vulgar, 
[f. L. promeisc-zs (collateral form of prdmtiscz-us 
Promiscuous) +-ous.] = Promiscuous, 

xjor Stanley's Hist. Philos., Biog. 12 The Eastern Learn- 
ing was not taught in Schools to a promiscons Audience. 
x Eng. Dial. Dict. 5. v., He came in quite promiscous 
fo (E. Kent.) 

Hence + Promi‘scously adv. = PROMISCUOUSLY, 

1635 R. Carew in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1888) TI. 218 
In the hall..they sitt permisconsly, not obserueing of place 
or quilitie, 1678 Str G. Mackenziz Crim, Laws Scot. 1. 
xvii, § 4 (1699) 88 ‘Vhat absurd custom amongst Tinkers, of 
living promiscously. E -3 

+ Promi'scual,a. Obs. rave. [f. L. prdmiscu- 
us PRoMIscvous +-AL.] = Promiscuous, 

1604 Paasons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 98 They 
seeme..to hane permitted promiscnall copulation. 1610 
Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God wi. xxv. (1620) 135 Yet 
worshipping those promiscuall gods they cunnot .. cleare 
themselues of this question of Concord and Discord. 

Hence ¢Promi‘scually adv., promiscuously. Ods. 

31600 W. Watson Deeacordon (1602) 135 They proceeded 
-.to draw great persons, Nohles, Honours and Graces pro- 
miscually vnto them. 3610 Heraey St. Aug. Citie of God 
233 This he giveth promiscually to good and bad. 

Promiscuity (premiski#iti). [ad. F. pro- 
miscutté (1752 in Hatz,-Darm.), f. L. proméscu-us 
(see next) +-dd, -ITY.) , - 

1. The condition of being promiscuous ; indis- 
criminate mixture, confusion; promiscuousness, 

a1849 Por Marginalia \xxv, The God-abstractions of 
the modern polytheism are nearly in as sad a state of per- 
plexity and promiscuity as were the more suhstantial deities 
of the Greeks, 1868 W. R. Grec Lit. § Soc. Fudgmt. 84 
Men, women, and children hnddled together in dirt, disorder, 
and promiscuity like that of the lower animals. 1894 Oxcen 
8 Dec. 1036/2 The average Continental traveller hkes a 
crowd, chatter, promiscuity of acquaintanceship. 

2, Promiscuous sexual union, as among sonic 
races of low civilization. | 

1865 M¢Lennan Print. Marriage viii. 160 Promiscuity in 
the connexion of the sexes. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Soctol, 
(1877) 1. 672 Promiscuity may be called indefinite polyandry, 
joined with polygyny. 1900 A. Laxo fist, Scot Li. 5 

be nntives..were in stages of cultnre which ure not usually 
found associated with promiscuity or polyandry. 

Jig. 1893 Saintspury Ess. Eng. Lit, Ser. 1 101 The 
adjective wedded to its proper substuntive, not indulging in 
unseemly promiscnity. -.. Fe 

Promiscuous (promisskizjos), a. [f L. prd- 
wiscu-us mixed, indiscriminate, in Gram. epicene 
(£. prod, Pro-14 miscéve tomix)+-ous. Cf. late L, 
promiscére to mix up.] ‘ 

1. Consisting of members or elements of different 
kinds grouped or massed together without order; 


PROMISCUOUSLY. 


of mixed and disorderly composition or character; 
also, with J/. s4,, of various kinds mixed together. 

1603 Knoues ‘ist. Turks 283 About them. .the promis- 
cuous common people, doubling and redoubhling the praises 
ofthe King, and Iluniades. 16a: Burton Anat, Alel Democr. 
to Rdr. 20 Hee told him that hee saw a vast multitude and a 
promiscuous. 1667 Mitton /. L.1. 380 While the promiscuous 
croud stood yet aloof, 1692 Bentixv Boyle Lect, ti. 41 The 
Apostle who was to speak to such a promiscuous Assembly, 
39752 Hume £ss. & Treat, (1777) 1. 222 The characters of 
nations are very promiscuous in the temperate climates. 
1830 Lvete Princ. Geol. (1875) 1.1. ii 46 He conceived the 
strata to have settled down from this promiscuous mass. 
3875 Hewrs Soc. Press. xx. 291 What Milverton contemptu- 
ously would calt our miscellaneous and promiscuous essays. 

b. Rarely of a single thing, 

1663 Burier f/wd, 1.%. 99 It had an odd promiscuous Tone, 
As if h’ had talk‘d three Parts in one. 1711 Porn Temp. 
Fame 22 Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound. 

2. That is without discrimination or method; 
done or applied without respect for kind, order, 
number, etc, ; confusedly mingled, indiscriminate. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u, vii. § 3 Axioms which are 
paearenhows and indifferent to several sciences. 1650 

Houars De Corp. Pol. 179 To forbid the promiscuous Use 
of Women. 1678 R. core ece Seneca's Mor. (1976) 334 
The common and promiscous lot both of good men and 
bad. £751 Jounson Rambler No. 144 P 9 Secrets are not to 
be made cheap by promiscuous publication. 1772 — 31 Mar. 
in Boswell, Promiscuous hospitality is not the way to gain 
real influence. 18236 Scorr O4/ Mort. ii, The profane 
custom of promiscuous dancing—that is, of men and women 
dancing together in the same fe 3853 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) UW. t. i. 28 At Metz he [Attila] involved in 
one promiscuous massacre priests and children. se 

b. Of an agent or agency; Making no distinc- 
tions; undiscriminating. 

1633 E. Pogres in Donne's Poems 405 Why should death, 
with a promiscuous hand, At one rude stroke impoverish 
a land? 1688 R. Houme Armoury uu. 310/1 Promiscuous 
Birds.. feed on Flesh, Losects, Fruit, or Grain, as the Raven. 
1763 SHenstone £ss, vi. (1765) 21 A well-discriminated 
landscape was. to be peers a distant and promiscuous 
azure, 1900 A. Lane Hist, Scot. 1. i. 5 People .. stil 
polyandrous or promiscuous in the relation of the sexes. 

3. Of common gender; epicene. rare. 

«1637 1B. Jonson Eng. Grant 1, x, The promiscuous, or 
epicene, which understands both kinds. 1878 Vintas Liye 
& Limes Machiaveddé (1898) 1. 1. vii. 130 There were three 
sexes, male, female and promiscuous. — 

+4. That forms part of a promiscuous or mingled 
company; hence (sfazg), a term of deprcciation 
or contempt. Ods. 

1783 Smotretr Cut, Fathkous (1813) 1. 162 One may see 
with half an eye that he is no better than a promiscuous 
fellow. 1785 Crasae Newspaper 233 This, like the public 
Inn, provides a treat, Where each promiscuous guest sits 
down tocat. 2 Gaettox Afemory’s Harksd, 58' Go hack 
to bed, you promiscuous old bird!’ ‘ Promiscuous’ was 
just then # term in slang use. 

5. Casual, carelessly irregular. velgar or collog. 

1837 Dickens Pichi. xxxiv, I walked in..just to say good 
mornin’, and went, in 4 permiscuous manner, up-stairs, and 
into the back room, 883 L, Ourruant Altiora Peto A 
On the beach, where he will, in the most promiscuous an 
accidental manner, certainly go for u stroll. 

6. quasi-adv, = PROMISCUOUSLY, 

3671 Mitton P, A. ut 118 Glory he receives Promiscuous 
from all Nations, Jew, or Greck. 1695 Aunison Avag 110 
And Planks, and Arms, and Men promiscuous flow'd. 1747 
Francis tr. Horace, Sat. 11. ib 2 Roast, and boil'd, when 
you promiscuous eat, When fowl and shell-fish in confusion 
meet. 1813 SHetiev Q. Afad u. 153 Old age and infancy 
Promiscuous perished, 

b. = PRomIscuousLy 2, vulgar. 

1885 G. Atten Badylon xiv, Colin only kissed her now 
and ogiin quite promiscuous like. 1901 A. Forues Odd 
fish ga You get a barret o’ the reds, and send it aboard 
just permiscuous like. ee: % 

Promiscuously (promiskiwasli), adv. [f. 
prec, +-LY2.] : 

1. In a promiscuous manner; without distinction, 
discrimination, or order; indiscriminately; at 
random, in confusion. 

3610 Hotrano Camden's Brit. (1637) 100 These [coins] 

assed promiscuously as mony from one to another, 164s 

Vinxixs Afath, Magick \. xvii. (1648) 124 Both which names 
fire sometimes used promiscuously. s693 Loud. Gas, 
No, 2888/a The body of their Fleet lay promiscuously to 
Leeward of one another. 1777 Roaratson Hist. Amer, 
(1778) 11. v, s19 Horsemen and infantry plunged in pro- 
miscuously. 1840 Macautav £'s., Clive (1887) 542 The 
dead bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in number, were 
flung into it promiscuously and covered up. 

+b. collog, Without ‘standing upon the order of 
one’s going’; ungereinosi es promptly. Oés. 

1609 Rowtanos A'nane of Cludbes 37, L bad him vanish 
most Promiscuously, And not Contaminate my company. 

2. collog. Casually, incidentally. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 153 Witness promiscuously 
found the bottle..amongst some rubhishing things, quite 
empty. 1843 Mas. Romea Rhows, Darro, ete. 11. 300 
*Let us go to Africa |' exclaimed a friend of mine quite pro- 
miscuously (as the Cockneys have it), 1871 L. Srernzn 
Playgr. Eur. 16 The stone was dropped promiscuously by 
8 flying dragon, und picked up by a passing peasant 

Promi‘scuousness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being promiscuous ; 
promiscuity. 

1727 Baie vol. 11, Promiscuousness, mixedness, 1775 
in Asa. 1818 in Topp; and in mod, Dicts. 

Promise (prp'mis); s4. Forms: 5-6 promis, 
-y8, -isse, -yase, 6 -yae, 7 -iss, 5- promise. 8. 5 


| 
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promess, 5-6 -os, -esse, 6-7 Sc. -eis. (ad. L. prd- | mise-breaking, -fulfilling, -heeping, -making, -per- 


miss-umt 2% promise, sb. use of neut. pa. pple. of 
promitt-ére; see Promit v. The 8 forms represent 
F. promesse (13thc.):—med.L, promissa a promise. | 

1. A declaration or assurance made to another 
person with respect to the future, stating that one 
will do, or refrain from, some specified act, or 
that one will give or bestow some specified thing. 
(Usually in good sense, implying something to the 
advantage or pleasure of the persou concerned.) 

Breach of promise: see Buxacu 36. 3b. 

c 1400 Maunoev. (5839) v. 40 No atraungere cometh before 
him, hut that he maketh hior sum promys and graunt, of 
that the sowdan asketh. ¢ 1430 Lyoc. Afin, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 39 This man for trust of femynyne promysse, Wolde 
tello out alle, a1g48 Hatt Chron., Ldw, /V 225 Geuyng 
them faire wordes, and makyng large promises. Par 
Kut, of Curtesy 280 His promysse he wil not breke, 1605, 
Suaxs, Méacéd, Y. viit 2s These Iugling Fiends..That keepe 
the word of promise to our eare, And breake it to our 
hope. 1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 631 Which Boferes 
after with like perfidiousnes, and breach of promise, requited 
on three thousand Marochians. 1768 Brackstone Cosine. 
HI. ix. 158 A promise is in the nature of a verbal cove- 
nant, 1785 Patsy Mor. PAilos, ut +. v, Promises are nut 
hinding, where the performance is unlawful, 1838 W. Brun 
Dict. Law Scot., Promise and Offer...An offerer is nut 
bound until his offer is accepted. A promiser is bound as 
soon as the promise reaches the party to whom it is nade. 
1845 Steenen Comm, Laws Eng, (1874) 11. 55 There is in 
strictness a distinction between a promise and a contract; 
for the latter involves the idea of mutants which tho 
former does not. 1877 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 1. v. 
sa Becket had broken his promise to submit to the Con- 


stitutions. 

8. Rare: Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 1772 Whanne | ie 
mette, & sy pin heuynesse, Of comfort, sone, made I pe 
promesse. c1g7o Henry MWadlace vi. 866 A promes maid 
to meit Wallace but let. /did. x1. 947 The tym was past by 
Off the promess the quhilk at he was bund. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. ww. iv. 238 Hys promesse and affyaunce made, 
1530 Parser, 258/a Promesse, romesse. 

2. In religious nse: One of the Divine assurances 
of future good or blessing, recorded in the Scriptures 
as made to pois persons on various occasions, 
or conceived as given to mankind through Christ ; 
spec, that made to Abraham with respect to his 
posterity (Gen. xii. 2, etc.). 

1soz Arxynson tr. De Intitatione 1. xviii. arx ‘The promes 
of god. 1826 Tinpare fled, vi. 12 ‘Them, which thurow 
fayth and pacience inheret the promyses. 1967 Gude & 
Godlie B. (S.V.8.) 3 The threitning of God maid to them 
that brekis his cominandementis, and his promeis made to 


forming sbs. and adjs. 


21548 Hat Chron, fen. VI 133b, He, whiche is a 
promise breaker, escapeth not alwaie free, 1592 Naante P. 
Penilesse Wks, (Grosart) Il, 10, | ani quite vndone through 
promise-breach. 60a Swaks. ffavi. 11, it, 99, 1 eate the 
Ayre promise-cramm‘d, you cannot feed Capons so. 1603 
— Meas. for M, 1. ‘77 He was euer precise in promise 
keeping. 21639 W. Wiatetey Prototypes 1. xxvi. (1640) 
48 A thankfull receiving of Gods promises. .proveth faith to 
the promiseemaker. 1771 Westev Is, (1872) VI. 85 It is 
hard to speak of..these promise-mongers, as they deserve. 
8773 Fretcuer Logica Genev. 160 A imerciful, gracious 
promise-keeping God. 1813 Scotr 7rierm. 1. xx, As 
cae oe hid the trump for tourney sound. 1849 

Lacaccay fist. Lag. vi, VW. 1 Uf..he had also turned dis- 
setmbler and promise-breaker, 1864 Tennyson Ex, Ard. 835 
Awed and promise-bounden she forbore. 


Promise (prp'mis), v. Forms: see prec, [Ap- 
pears early In 15th c.; f. prec. sh.] 

1, trans, To make promise of; to give verbal 
assurance of; to underlake or engage, by word or 
writing addressed to another person, to do or 
refrain from (some specified act), or to give or 
bestow (some specified thing) ; usually to the benchit 
or advantage of the person concerned. Often with 
dative (with or without /o) of the person to whom 
the promise is made. a. with simple direct object, 


. expressing the thing or act promised. 


¢1420 ? LyoG. Assembly of Gods 227 Oon thyng suerly I 
will yow promyse. Par Chester Pl, xiii. 6 Voto whom 
l was promised, before the world began, to pay ther ran- 
some and to ume man. 1508 Fisuer 7 Peat. Ps. uxxii 
Wks, (1876) 23 He promyseth dampnacion to them that 
refuseth penaunce ; to them that dooth it, forg: vnes, 18-9 
(Mar) B&. Com. Prayer, Catechisut, They did promise an 
vowe three thinges in my name, 1612 SHaks. int. 7. tv. 
iv. 237, 1 was promis‘d them against the Feast. 1736 BuTLex 
Anadé.t. iii, Wks. 1874 L. 69 The wonderful power and pros- 
Reply prouused to the Jewish nation in the Scripture. 160a 
Mar. Evcewortu Morad 7. (1816) 1, xii. g7 She would not 
promise what..she could not perform. 187a Fareman Geu, 
Shetch xvi. § 5. 335 All the princes promised free constitu- 

le. 


| tions to their peop 


| That my myght of noon shu 


| éastian Pref., 1 dare boldly 


them that keipis them. 1659 T. AttEn (¢7¢/e) A Chain of | 


Scripture Chronology..in VIt periods, viz., From the Crea- 
un to the Flood, the Flood to the Promise, the Promise to 
the Law, the Law to the Temple, the Temple to the 
Captivity.., the ce piety te the Return, the Return to the 
Death of Christ. 1707 Warts //ymn, ‘ Begin, my tongue’ 
ii, Sing the sweet promise of his grace, Aud the performing 
God, 1819 Scott /vanhoe xxxii, ‘So help me the promise’, 
. said Isaac,..' as no such sounds ever crossed my lips {* 

b. Land of promise (tt. thy yiv Tis txayyedlas, 
Heb. xi. 9): = Promisep /and. Also fig. 

1535 Coverbate //eé. xi, 9 By faith was he a straunger in 
the londe of promes [Wycu, the loond of biheest). 1662 
Srituncet. Orig. Sacr. st. v. § 8 Not..meerly a Covenant 
for the Land of Promise. 1853 Dixon HW. Pesan xv. (1872) 
131 To all these exiled sects America was the land of 
peices 1865 J. H. Ixcranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 570 

heir land of beaven is our land of promise also. 

ec. Bow of proneise, the rainbow (in allusion to 
Gen. ix. 12-17). 

1827 Saran E. Mites f/ymn, ‘ Thou who didst stoop 
below’ iii, To see a Father's love Beam, tike a bow of 

romise, through the cloud. 180 S. Doart, Roman viii, 
Thoughts that shining through 'o-morrow’s tears shall set 
in our worst cloud The bow of promise, 

3. ¢ransf. The thing promised ; contextually (with 
claim) = the fulfilment of a promise. 

1826 Tinvace x Jos ii, 2 This ts the promes that he hath 
promysed vs, even eternall lyfe. s594 Sans. Rich. /1, 
ut, i. 197 He clayme that promise at your Graces hand. 
3646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelis 168 They hope to 
attaine the promise of God, that is, the thing prom 
5864 Tennysox En. Ard. 455 He slood once more before 
her face, Claiming her promise, 

4. fig. That which affords a strong or reasonable 
ground of expectation of something to come, esp. 
of future good; a pledge, earnest, forerunner, pre- 
indicatlon (of something); something that leads 
one confidently to expect (good) results. 


To give (afford, etc.) promise: to afford expectation 
comerink. esp. good. oY great (high, etc.) promise: end 


as leads one to expect future excellence; very promising. 

€1532 Du Wes atrod. Fr.in Palser, 92a A gyrie.-full 
of swete promyse. 1599, Suans, Much Ada. i 34 A youg 
Florentine,.. He hath borne himselfe beyond the promise of 
his age. 1697 Drvoen Virg. r 
(the promises of Spring). 1700 — Cymox § [ph 329 Like 
a fiery meteor sunk the sun, The promise of a storm, 12748 
Grav Adfiance Educ. § Govt. ax The vernal Promise of tho 
Year. 1828 Macautav £ss., Hadlant (1887) 55 A historical 
novel of high merit, and of stilt higher promise, 1833 Hr. 
Mantinrau Ail §& Vall, t 16 Remarking on the fine 
promise of fruit. Afod. This scholarship ts given for 
promise, rather than for attainment, 

+b. A mental feeling of assurance. Ods, 

a1635 Frercusr Wod/e Gent. wv. iv, 1 have a constant 
promise she's my own, 

5. Comd., as promise-breach, -breaker, -maker, 


-monger ; promise-boundlen, -cranimed adjs, 3 pro- 


Past, 1. 23 Fragrant Herbs 


| promise her to any man, Vntill the elder sister first 


| @1§33 Lo, Berness Hon 


1420 PLyps. Assembly of Gods 482 Ye me promysyd 
id haue be dyspysyd. 1470-85 
Matoav Arthur x. lix. 515, 1 promyse yow that 1 shalle be 
with yow hy that day, yf I be voslayne or vnmaynied. 
1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Catechism, Your God- 
fathers and Godmothers dyd promyse for you that ye should 
kepe Goddes commatundementes. ree RVOEN Don Se- 

romise for this Play, that in 
the Roughoess of the Numbers..you will see somewhat 
more masterly..than in..any of my former Tragedies. 1726 
Swirt Gudliver 1. viii, | made him promise he would came 
to see me at my house. 1864 Tennyson Aydmer's Field 
47 Him, .she promised that no force, Persuasion, no, nor 
ath could alter her. 

ce. with inf., expressing the act. 

1467 Mann, § Househ, Exp. (Roxh) 2 (The parker] 
hathe promessed me to make it as wel as he kane fore me. 
a1548 Hat Chron., Edw. /V 2aa8 The Constable had pro- 
mised to the kyng and the duke, to render vp to them the 
towne of sainct ae 31603 Suaks. Jfeas. for I. 
ii. 75 He promis‘d to mecte me two howres since. 1737 
Pore Hor, Epist. ut. & 178 When..we..promise our best 
Friends to rhyme no more. 1848 THackerav Van, Fair 
xli, The Baronet promised to take charge of the lad at school, 

2. absol, ot intr, To make a promise; to engage 
to do or give something. In quot. 1869, Lo undec- 
take responsibility, stand sponsor for another. 

1447 Boxexnam Seyatys (Roxb) 26 Now haf I acom- 
plysyd Brefly, lych as tae prom: vibe Io the ernie 

XXXIV. 2! wep i ae to render 
to you your londes ashe promysyd. 1651 Hoaans Leviath. 
iL 2x. 102 He that promiseth, hath no right in the thing 


b. with obj. clause, hie: the act. 


promised, 1716 Wodrow Corr, (1843) V3. 145, 1 cannot 
romise upon this so very soon, we having much public 
iness. 19777 Burns‘ / dream'd / lay’ ii, Fickle fortune 


.. promis’d fair, and perform’d but ill, 1842 Texxvson 
Dora 44 Dora promised, being meek. 1869 — Fedleas & 
Ettarre 15 There were those who koew him pear the King 
And promised for him: and Arthur made him knight. 

3. spec. (¢rans.) To engage to give (eg. a 
daughter) in marriage to another; to betroth. 70 
be promised, to be engaged or betrothed. arch. 

a1g48 Haut Chron., Hen. VI! 60 The lady Mary..was 
promysed to kyng Charles. a 1553 Unpaut Royster D. ws. 
it (Arb.) 42 Haue you he wilt (he ar and haue you he 
must. C. Custance. 1 1m promised g my lyfe, that is 
just. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. ii. 262 Her father. .will not 
be wed. 
1738 Swier Pol. Conversat, £35 If she ben’t marry'd, at least 

e's lustily promis‘d. 

+b. pass. To be engaged; to have an engage- 
ment. Oés. . 

r6or Suaks. Ful. C. 1. 4i, 293 Cassi. Will you suppe with 
me to Night, Caska? Cask. No, 1 am promis’d forth. 

4. To promise oneself (something) : to entertain 
the (pleasing) expectation of. Const. asin 1, b, c. 

1617 Moayson /fin. 1,42 Nothing were tiga -then 
Sea-voyages, ifn man might promise himselfe a good wind, 
and a reasonable gale. 1639 N. N.tr. Dw Bosg's Compl, 
Woman 1.as There are some who promise to emselves, 
never to discover their secrets. aye Col. Rec. Pennsylo. 
V. 45, 1 promise myself that you will proceed to some less 
exceptionable Met 1832 Hr. Martineau Zack 4 Ad 
iv. 53 She ran out, promising herself that she would be back 
in ten minutes. 1869 ‘Manx Twain’ exoc, Adv, xii, We 
. «promised ourselves that we would call around some time 
+, and finish the om 4 

6. collog. With 067. ch. or parenthettcally, and 


PROMISED. 


with dat. of person ; To convey assurance of some 
fact, to assert confidently or emphatically, to 
declare; almost always in phrase / promise you=l 
assnre you, I tell you plainly. 

@. with reference to the future, as a strong 
assertion of one’s intention. (Nearly coinciding 
with 1b, but often implying a threat of something 


disadvantageous or unpleasant.) 

€144e Generydes 1603 Tha shalt dye to morow.., And 
what that euer be.. That wolle for the entrete.., He shall 
not spede I yow promysse. 1538 Starkey England |. 1. 25, 
I promys you 1 schal neuer pretermyt occas yon..of helpyng 
my cuntrey. 1777, Diapin Quaker b 3, You wont get a 
lamb out of our fold, I promise you, 1825 THIREWALL 
tr. Tieck's Pictures 80 Well, I promise you, you shall find 
T do not come again. 

b. in assurance of a statement as to the present. 


(Cf. Exescr v. 6.) Now arch, or dial. 

1469 J. Paston in P. Leds. IL. 349 He losythe sore hys 
tyme her, I promyse yow. 1535 Ip Lett. Suppress. Monas- 
teries (Camden) 74 The comyssioners, I promyse you, have 
heen very necligent. 1599 Suaks. Afuch Ada w. ii. 47, Ido 
not like thy looke I promise thee. 1655 tr. Comm. Hist. 
rancton xu. 37 The Nights, | promise you, are very cold. 
3705 Avnison /éaly (1733) 211 For, I promise, I long for it. 
1749 Fieupinc Zan: Fones xv. i, 1 promise thee it Is what 
Ihave desired. 1841 F. E. Pacet Zadles of Village (1852) 
466, I promise you I'm preciously tired already. 1862 
Tuackeray Round, Papers, Peal of Bells, Magnificent 
dandies, I promise you, some of us were. < 

6. fig. To afford ground of expectation of; to 
cause or Iead one to expect (something good or bad); 


fo give pre-indication of. Const. as in 1a or c. 

1594 ? GRESNE Sedinmus 1102 My life forepassed in Plea- 
sure's court Promises weak resistance in the fight. 1617 
Moryson /¢ix, 1.3 The houses promise more beauty out- 
wardly then they haue inwardly. 1665 Sir ‘I’. Hersert 
Trav. (1677) 125 Berry is a Village which promises much at 
a distance, but when there, deludes the expectation. 1722 
De For Col. ack (1840) 4 He..promised to be stout when 
grown up. 1832 Hr, Martineau Life in Hitlds v. 56 A 
plan..which promised fair to supply the butcher with em- 
ployment. 1855 Tennvson Mfaud 1.1 xvii, I play'd with 
the girl when a child; she promised then to be fair. 1878 
Ii. H, Gisas Omdére 25 If his own hand be such as not to 
promise him at least two or even three tricks. 1891 Law 
Times XC. 459/2 An atmosphere of public discussion which 
promises future storms. 

b. absol, or intr. To encourage expectation, to 
give tokens: usually with adv., as faér, well. 

1601 Suaxs. Ads Weil u.i. 146 Oft expectation fails, and 
most oft there Where most it promises. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Coronat. Solyman 88 The Harvest..promis'd no better then 
the last ycar. 1687 A. Lovent tr. Shevenot's Trav. t. 14 The 
weather promising fair. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia 
(1778) 153 He promised the fairest for holding out, being a 
very strong young man, 1847 Marrvat Chifdr. N. Forest 
iv, umphrey, the second, promised well. 1887 Gissinc 
Thyrza I. ii. a9 It promises for another fine dzy to-morrow. 

Promised (premist), pf/.a.  [f. prec. +-ED!.] 
Undertaken to be done or given; of which promise 
is made. Promésed land: the land of Canaan, 
as promised to Abraham and his posterity (Gen. 
xii, 7, xdii, 15, ete.); hence allusively applied to 
heaven, or to any place of expected felicity. 

1538 Exvor, Sfousus..promysed. 1545 [béd., Despousus, 
et desponsa, affianced or promised in mariage. 1667 Mitton 
2, LM. 531 Over the Promis‘d Land to God so dear. 1697 
Dryoen Virg. Georg. 11. 133 The fiery Courser. Shifts 
Viace, and paws, and hopes the promis‘d Fight. 1862 Br. 
C. Worpsworta //ynen, 'O day of rest and gladness’ iii, 
From thee, like Pisgah's mountain, We view our Promised 
Land. 1881 Lapv Hersert £dith 140 Edith was Lord 
St. Aubyn's promised bride. 

Promisee (prg:misz’). Also promiasee. [f. 
as prec. +-EE.] The person to whom a promise is 
made: esp. in legal use, correlative to Promisor. 

1733 Swivt Advice to Frecmen Dublin Wks, 1745 VIII. 
239 The persons. .possessed of the sole executive power.., 
and hundreds of expectants, hopers, and promissees. 1785 
Patev Mor, Philos, 11. 1. v. 107 The promise is to be per- 
formed in that sense in which the promiser apprehended at 
the time that the promisee received it, 1846 Grote Greece 
1. xx. IT. 210 The tie which hinds a man to..any special pro- 
misee towards whom he has taken the engage:ment of an 
oath, 1875 Poste Gaius 1. Introd. (ed. 2) 11 “Lhe intention 
of the promissor must accord with that of the promissce. 
Lbid, u. Comm. 203 The payee, promisee, or creditor, is.. 
defined by the class term ‘bearer’ or ‘holder’. 

Promiseful (premisfil), c. rare. [f. Promise 
5d.+-¥UL,] a. Full of or accompanied by pro- 
mises. b. Full of promise or pre-indication of 
good; promising. 

1598 Svivester Du Bartas u. ii. 1. Babylon 96 Som he 
wins with promisefull intreats,..and som with rougher 
threats, 2883 Chicago Advance 25 Jan., From the Rocky 
Mountain Districts, never more promiseful, comes the un- 
changed cry. 1908 Daély Chron. 9 June 3/2 Our rivers are 
promiseful enough of sport. 

Promiseless (prp'mislés), a. rare, 
+-LESS.] Devoid of promise. 

1882 J. A. Hewitt Ssemmer Songs 3 The promiseless cal 
of the present Was dull with the ae of eee 4 

Promiser (pre'mise1). [f. Promise v. +-Ert, 
(See also Promisor, Promissor.)] One who or 
that which promises; the maker or giver of a 
promise, 

1530 TINDALE Answ. Afore 1. xi, Wks. (1573) 336/2 Faith 
i hall recenue according to the truth of the promiser; 
1632 Massincer City Afadam i. ii, 1 must be A doer, not 
D promiser, 1773 Mrs. Grirrira Hist, Lady Bartou V1, 


[f. as prec. 
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122 That sweet promiser Hope. 1775 Jounson Tax. no Tyr. 
22 Anidle promiser of seed ero in theclouds. 1864 Real 
6 Apr. 2 We may always distrust the universal promiser. 


Promising (premisin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-1xe1,] The action of the verb Promise ; the 
making of a promise or promises. 

1gt3 Dovctas ineis vin, x. 38 Lo, my reward heyr, and 
my promissing Fulfillit justly. (1530 Patsor. 258/2 Promys- 
ing, trouthe plyghtynge, Jianceilles, 1607 SHAKS. Timon V. 
i. 23 Promising, is the verie Ayre o’ th’ Time;..Perform- 
ance, is euer the duller for his acte. 

Pro‘mising, f//. a. [f. as prec. 
That promises. . 

1. Zi. That makes a promise or promises; that 
engages to do or give something. rare. 

are Swirt Hates Clergymen Wks. 1755 I. 
hardly drawn to attend upon some Proevisie 
E, Brown Sev, xi. 252 Will the promising G 
the name of Christ to be forgotten? F 

2. fig. Affording expectation of good; showing 
signs of future excellence or success; likcly to tun 
ont well; full of promise; hopeful. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

r6or Suaxs. Ad's Well m. iii. 3 We..l2y our best loue 
and credence Vpon thy promising fortuoe. 1654-66 EArt 
Orrery /’arthen. (1676) §44 My Prince's condition was so 
promising. 1709 Stanuvre Paraphr. 1V. 512 That so 
prominin and plentiful a a might not be lost. 1770 

arris in Priv, Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. 194 He is 
a very promising man; and will I think do honour to his 
pame and his country, 1860 ‘I'yxpatt Géac. 1. v. 37 The 
weather was not quite clear, but it was promising. 1878 
Bosw. Stn Carthage go This was not a promising be- 
ginning. | | 

Pro‘misingly, adv. [f. prec.+-1y%.] Ina 
promising manner; so as to cause expectation of 
good. 
_ @3691 Bove fist. Air (1692) 49, 1 speak the less promis- 
ingly of what I am to say in the aeniiniag par of this 


+ -ING 2,] 


30 He was 
lord. 1838 
ever permit 


paper. 1748 Rictarnson Clarissa (1811) XXVIL. 272 
Clarissa must be the name, if promisingly lovely. 1861 W. 
Brinton in Peaks, Passes ¢ Glac. Ser. u. 1. 428 The 


weather cleared, and left the summits of the surrounding 
mountains promisingly covered with snow. | 

So Pro‘misingness, promising quality. 

1665 Boye Oceas. Refl. w. Transition (1848) 289 Not- 
withstanding the Serenity and Promisingness of the Morn- 
ing. 1727 in Barcey vol. IL. 

Promisor (premisf1). Law. [f Promise v. 
+-or: cf. Promiser, Promtssor.] The person 
who makes a promise: correlative to PROMISEE. 

1846 in WorcrsTER eed Cutty. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 171 ‘The obligation vf the promisor, bid. 
it, §100 A stipulation to convey on the day befere the 
death of the promisee or promisor is invalid, 

[ad. L. 


+ Promi‘ss,. Oés. rare. In 7 -isze. 
promiss-us hanging down, prop. pa. pple. of prd- 
mitt-dre: see Prout v.] llanging down; long 
and pendent. 

1637 Hevwoop Diaé. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 190, I know him 
hy his promisse beard. 1657 Tomuinson Reno's Disp. 375 
Promisse and not brozd leafs. 


+Promissary. Obs. rare. [f. L. promiéss-, 
1. stem of prometter P - 1 
ppl. stem of promettére (see Promit v.) +-ary 1. 

1, (?) = ProcuraTor. 

61485 Digby Myst.(1882) 11. 237, lam pylat pr[o}mmyssary 
und presedent. 

2. = PROMISEE. 

1655 T. Waite Grounds Obed. § Gort. 36 He who maketh 
a promise to another, so it be a perfect one,.. puts himselfe 
and his promissary inte a rank of agency and patiency. 

Promisse, obs. form of Promtsy, PRomtss. 

Promissee, variant of PRomIsEE, 
_tPromi‘ssion, Oés. [a.¥. promission (1athe. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. préntission-em n promising, 
n. of action from promitt-cve: see Promit z.] 
= Promise sd. (esp. in sense 2): orig. and chiefly, 
as in 2b, in phrase /and of promisston. 

¢1250 Gen, & Ex. 413. [Moses] Sa3 de lond of promission. 
@ 1300 Cursor AF. 6924 Pis Tuus, fild wit yn-resun, In-to pe 
land o promission Thoru mover ne come bai noght. ¢ 1400 
Mavnpev. Prol. (1839): Holy Lond..men callen. .the lond 
of Promyssioun. 1 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 6 b/2 
Eleazar and Iosue deuyded the lande of promyssyon to ye 
chyldren of Israell. 1588 Parke tr. Afendasa's Hist. China 
316 So great store of prouision y! it seemeth to be y* land 
of promission, 

e314qo Carcrave St. ath. un. 1429 At this eyte duyes 
ende, as was promyssion, Cometh oure lady wyth y ht 
doun from eweoe. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rout, xxxiv.134 (Harl. is.) 
This is agrete promissioun that thowe makest tome. 529 
Fritu Pistle to Chr. Rdr. Wks, (1829) 469 We..nre the 
children of promission ns Isaac was. 1560 Davs tr. Sletdane's 
Comm. 217b, Chyldren..which are also partakers of the 
godly promission. 

Promissive (promissiv), ¢. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. prdméssiv-us pramising, applied to the 
fnture tense: see Promisy and -1vE.] Convey- 
ing, implying, or having the character of a pro- 
mise; promissory. 

a Reet ae Fragn. ae (Arb.) 24 She amazed them 

ind_of promissive disputation. 16s0 Hoaars De 
Corp. Pol. 186 ah Declarations..concerning Future Actions 
and Omissions, are either Promissive, as ‘I will do, or not 
do’; or Provisive, As for example, ‘ If this be done or not 
done, this will follow’s or Imperative, as ‘Do this, or do it 
not". 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. tv. 356 God's Wil reveled 
in his Word ‘is either promissive or preceptive. a 1703 
Burwitt Ox N. 7. Matt. xi. 12 Which words are both restric- 


pro, Pro-1 + mitt-cre to let go, 


| thame all that he premyttit thame. 


PROMIT. 


tive and promissive. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
1. vi. 119 Instead..of making a separate mood for every 
auxiliary verb, and introducing moods Interrogative, Opta- 
tive, Promissive, Hortative, Precative, &c: we have exhibited 
such only as ure obviously distinct, 1850 Prec. Philol. 
Sec IV. 186 Shall (2, 3) and will (1) [are called] promissive, 

Promissor (promi'sg:).  [a. L. promissor_a 
promiser, agent-n. f. promett-dre: see PROMIT v.J 

+1. Astro/, = Promittor. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Afed. 1. ii. 1. iv, If } by his revolution, 
or transitus, shall offend any of those rdicall promissors in 
the geniture. /dfd. 1. iii, L. ii, (1652) 596 By direction of 
the significators to their several promissors. 1696 Piititrs 
(ed. 5), Prométters or Promissors, a Term in the Genethliack 

t of Astrology, so called beeanse they promise in the 
adix something to be accomplished, when the Time of 
direction is fulfilled. 

2. Rom. Law, etc. 
= PROMISOR. 

1644 [H. Parker] ¥us Pop. 12 This wide gaping pro- 
missor. 1859 Sanpars /ustit. Justinian ui. xv. (ed. 2) 423 
If the promissor attempted to defeat the condition by pre- 
venting its being fulfilled, he was treated as if he al 
promised gure, and the thing could be demanded from him 
at once. 1875 Poste tr. Gaius 1. Introd, (ed. 2) 11 The 
intention of the promissor must accord with that of the pro- 
missee. /déd. 11. Comm. 362 A unilateral convention is one 
where there is a single promissor and a single acceptor. 

Promissorily, adv. rare. [f. next+-Ly 2] 
In u promissory manner; in the way of a promise. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. xiv. (1650) 217 Nor was 
he{Jephthah] obliged by oath untoa strict observation of that 
which promissorily was unlawful. 

Promissory (pre’miseri), a. [ad. med.L, pra- 
missori-us (Bonaventura a 1274), f. L. promissor : 
see above and -ory 2.] 

I. Conveying, containing, or implying a promise ; 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a promise. 

1649 JER. Tavtor Ge. Exemp. u. Disc, ix. 115 [It] requirefs] 
the sanction of promissory oaths. 1696 Lorimer Goodwin's 
Dise, vii. 7s A form of words which..was.. romissory of 
Eternal Life upon a possible condition, 1782 iiss BurNeEV 
Cecilia vin. viil, Her imagination,—that source of promisso 
enjoyment, 18sr Hr. Marzixeav //ist, Eng, 1800-15 1. 
(1878) 259 Popham's Circular to the British merchants, pro- 
missory of arich trade. 1890 Bripcerr Blunders § F. Orgertes 
iv. 107 The hinding power of a promissory oath. r 

b. Promissory note: a signed document contain- 
ing a written promise to pay a stated sum to a 
particular person (or to the bearer), either at a 


specified date, or on demand. 

1710 Loud. Gas, No. 4699/4 A Bill to make Promissory 
Notes more effectual. 2712 gwaer ‘ral, to Stella 10 May, 
‘To lend Stella twenty pounds, and to take her note pro- 
missory to pay it in half ayear. 1766 Biacxstone Coma, 
II. xxx. 446 ita man..gives a promissory note, be shall not 
be allowed to aver the want aha consideration in order to 
evade the payment. 1833 Hr. Martinzav Berkeley the 
Banker 1. iv. 8x A bank note is a promissory note for a 
definite sum ; and it must be stamped. par 

2. fig. Conveying a ‘promise’ or indication of 
something to come, esp. of good; full of promise, 
promising; prognosticatory. 

1839-48 Baitey Feséus xxiii. (ed. 4) 294 A promissory 
Being unfulfilled. 1891 Harper's Mag. Jan. 205/1 The 
tender glow of evening,..so eats of the splendid days 
tocome. /déd. Apr. 728/1 She nodded her head with a look 
promissory of horrors. 

+ Promit, sd. Sc. Obs. 
50, 1, -2- 

rgor Douctas Pad. Hon. 1. Ixxvi, In thair promittis thay 
stude euer firme and plane. 1567 Gude § Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 
113 My belene is in thy word, And all thy promittis maist 
and leist. | £ 

+Promi't,v. Obs. Forma: 5-6 promit, -itt(e, 
-yt(te (5 pa. ¢. promit, -ytt). 8B. 5 promette. 
[ad. L. promitt-ére to let go or send forth, to 
put forth ; to promise, give hope of; to foretell; f. 
send. The & form 


odef.) to promise. ] 


One who makes a promise: 


[f. next.] = Proaise 


a. F, promett-re (10th c, in 
1. = Promise v. 1, 2. sii 
1428 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 297/2 Promyttyng ani jotyn, 

jeeda, ey ee and filfille al yat shall_be feces 

1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 33 Promittynge if he my3hte 
escape pat pestilence, bat he wolde dye in goynge pilgremages. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 141 He has payit 

1527 in Fiddes JV olsey 

a. (1726) 141 Promytting..that from henceforth I shall never 

retorn agen to ‘the said heresies. @ 1584 MontcomERriz 

Cherrie & Slae 113 Promitting, unwitting, Jour hechts jou 

nevir huiked. ‘ " 

B. ¢xq2x Hoccieve Fereslaus's Wife 802 If your pardon 
Yee me promette. 1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 435 Y pro- 
mette feithefully to rulede by hym. 1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyt xxiii. 78 £ She », sayd the pucell, “1 promette 
you that youre hoste shal al to gydre contented of you’. 

b. = PROMISE U. 5a. . 

1484 Caxton Fables of “sop V. xvi, I 
the that yf thow come nyghe me I shal 
grete clubbe. . 

2: Erroneous for Perst: perh, seribal error. 
e1soo Yoseph Arim.(E.E.T.S.) 32 He..commaunded hym 
he sholde promytte and suffre the sernauntes of almyghty 
god to passe out of pryson. 1523 [CoverDate] Old God 
$ New (1534) Ej, They were promitted and sufired to 
retreate. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 330 The Quenis 

Majestie promittis thame to tak of her awin woddis as may 

serve to the bigging of neidfull boussis for the labouraris. 

“| The alleged sense ‘ To disclose, to publish, to 
confess’ is a figment founded on a misquotation: 


see below. 


romytte and warne 
le slee the with this 


PROMITTOR. 


args Watt Clon, fen, Vfl 33h, Pardone of all 
offences and crymes committed, and promocions and 
rewardes for obeynge to the kynges request. [Misquoted 
in Casself's Encyct. Dict. ‘of all offences and crimes pro- 
whence in Cent. Dict, and (def.) in Funk's Stand. 
Diet. 

Promittor (promittgs). Astrof. Also 7 -er. 
[f prec.+-on. Cf. Promtssor.] A planet which 
“promises ’ or prognosticates that some event will 
take place on its arriving at some particular aspect 
with another planet, star, or point of the heaven 


(the ségwificator); also applied to such an aspect. 

3647 Litty Chr. Astrof. clxvii, 719 Consider the Pro- 
fections of Significators and Promittora. 1671 Satwon Sym. 
Medi. xxxiv. 71 The Quality of the Disease shall be dis- 
cerned from the Promittor or afflicting Planet. 1696 Pro- 
mitters [see Promtssoaz 1]. 1829 J. Witson Dict, Astrol.s.v., 
h and 6 nre anaretic promittors, and promise to destroy \ 
the life of the native when the hyleg is directed to them. 
¥ and @ are promittors of good when directions to them 
are fulfilled. ‘ c 

|| Promnesia (premni's/l). Psychic Science. 
(mod.L., f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2 + -pyncia memory.) 
(See quot.) 

1903 Mvess Human Personality |. p. xx, Pronmtesia, 
the paradoxical sensation of recollecting a scene which is 
only now occurring for the first time; the sense of the déya 
vu, £bid. 1. 264 That sensation of already reinembering 
what is happening or is just about to happen, to which some 
authors have applied the too wide term paramnesia, but for 
which Jrownesia seems a more exact and distinctive name. 

+t Pro‘mont, 0¢s. rare. [Shortened from Pro- | 
MoNTORY, as if f. PRo-1+L. sont-em Moont 56.1] 
= PROMONTORY. 

16a Drayton Poly-od, i. 151 A Promoat jutting out into 
the dropping south. a 1627 Mippreton Changeling 1, i, 
Our citadels Are plac'd conspicuous to outward view On 
Promonts’ tops. 1631 Cuetrie rag. Hognann Bjb, lleto 
yon promoats top, and their suruey, What shipwrackt pas- 
sengers the belgique sea Casts from her fomy entrailes. 


+ Promonto-re. Obs. rare. [f. L. promonté- 
rium PROMONTORY: cf. F. promontoire (15-16 c. 
ia Hatz.-Darm.).] = prec. 

1623 Litucow Jrav. 1. 22 Gra Bianco in Calahria.. 
being the furthest promontore of Italy. /4id. x. 448 With- 
out it is quadrangled, and within round; hauing two degrees 
of incircling promontores, supported by Marble pillars, and 
Allabaster arches. 1657 Tuoancey tr. Lougus’ Daphuis § 
Chloe 8a Coming to a Promontore which ran into the Sea. 

Promontorial (premfatoerial), a. rare. [f. 
L. prémontori-um PROMONTORY +-At.] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a promontory. 

1875 Atrx, Situ Meso fist, Aberdeen, 1. i, 1 From its 
semicircular shape it may be called promontorial. 

Promontoried (prpe‘mgnterid), 2. [f. Pro- 
MONTORY +-ED2,] Formed iato or furnished with 


a promontory or projection. | 
1649 G. Dante. Trinarch., Hen, V coxxxviii, The floar- | 
ing Bodies, promontoried, Reaks An Exhalation. 1844 
Fanka Sir Lancefot (1857) 51 The green hill-tops and pro- 
montoried steeps. 1891 Corns. Alag. June 649 ane see 
the promontoried backs and small heads and long necks of 
some of those ungainly beasts [camels]. \ 
b. as fa. pple. Pierced as by a OUI | 
1877 Brackmoar Erema VW, xxxi. 141 In bays and waves | 
of rolling grass, promontoried, here and there, by jutting 
copse or massive tree. 


+ Promonto’rious, 2. 04s. rare. [fas pree. 
+-ous.] Of the nature of a promontory; lofty | 


and prominent. (Ia quots. fig.) 

1615 T. Aoams Eng. Sickness Serm. ii. Wks, 1861 J. ¢22 
The Papists brag of their numerous multitude, and_pro- 
montorious celsitude, 1618 — //appiness Ch, ibid. 11. 497 
The ambitions man‘s mountain is his honour, and who dares | 
find fault with so promontorious a celsitude ? 

| Promontorium (prpmfatderivm), [med.L.: 
see next.] @ =next,1. b. = next, 2, { 

16ga-6a Heviin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/1 Promonto- 
rinm, is a bigh Mountain which shooteth it selfinto the Sea, 
the utmost end of which is called a Foreland, or Cape, 183 
[see next, 2]. 1871 Daily News 23 Jan., This long bluff... 
its promontorium throws forward, as it were, two sheltering 
wings for batteries stationed in the narrow waist behind. 

Promontory (pre"mfgatori). Also 7 -ary, pro- 
mentory. [ad. med.L. promontori-nm, alteration 
(after moznt-em Mount 36.1) of L. prémunturi-um 
a mountain ridge, a headland, promontory ; referred 
by some to prominére to jut forward.] 

1. A point of high land which juts out iato the 
sea or other expanse of waler beyond the line of 
coast ; a headland. 

1548 Unatt, etc. Erasmt. Par, Acts xiii. 46 Barnabas 
and Saul went to Selencia, whiche Is a great promontorye, 
or peake on the weste parte of Antioche, 1583 Eorn 77vaé. 
Newe End, (Arh.] 8 Even vnto the promontorie or landes 
ende of the people, called Crmdri. 1559 W. Cunnincuam 
Cosmogr. Glasse 80 The parallele.., goth by the promontory 
ses hope. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 3.1. viii, 44 Corsica 
..called hy the Grecians. the Horay Hand: because of its 
many Promontories, and angles. 41735 Pore Odyss. x. 221 
From yonder Promontory's hrow, I view'd the coast. 1876 
Garen Stray Stud. 60 Monaco stands on a promontory of 
rock which falls in bold cliffs into the sea. 

b. fransf, and fig. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 196 The begynning of 
his Raigne is the Period or farthest Promontorye of the 
certaine antiquities of this Realme. 183a W. Tavinc 
Alhambra \. xxi. 309 They doubled the promontory of the 
mouatains, and arrived in’ sight of the famous Puente del 
Pinos, a 1854 H. Rep Lect. Brit, Poets (1857) V.xv. 205 | 
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Standing on the promontory of the present, ta feel the air 
sising from the shadowy waters of the past. 1860 Tyxnate 
Giac. t ix. 63 Tho avalanche... was hidden from us by a 
rocky promontory. ' 

2. Anat. Applied to certain prominences or pro- 
tuberances of the body. 

Promontory of the eacrum, an angular prominence formed 
by the junction of the last lumbar vertebra with the sacrum, 
Promontory of the tympanum, a protuberance of the inner 
car cansed by the projection of the cochlea. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguct’s Anat. 111 The sacrum is articu- 
lated to the fifth lumbar vertebra,..Its junction with the 
spinal column forms a projecting angle named the Promon- 
tory (prvmontorinm), {Lbid. 567 The Promontory (Pro- 
nontorini)..is another pretty broad tubercular eminence, 
of a variablo form, which limits the fenestra ovalis below. 
3881 Mivagt Cat 298 Another opening, called the fenestra 
rotunda, lies below and behind the promontory. 

3. attrib. (or aaj.) Resembling a promontory, 
projecting, ontstanding. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. vn. (1599) 24 On the top of the 
mountaine called the Promontorie hill. c1ggo Gaeexe 
Fr, Bacon iv. 6 Welcome..To Englands shore, whose pro- 
montory cleeues, Shewes Albion is another little world. 
1693 Daypen Juvenal vi. 153 A Promontory Wea, with 
eriealy, Grace, Stood high, upon the Handle of his Face. 
1726 Pore Odysr. xix. 28t His bending head O'er which 
a promontory shoulder spread, 180g Camrarii Gertr. 
Wyom. 11, xxv, Each bold and promontory mound. 


Promorph (prowmgrf). Biol. [a. Ger. pro- 
morph (Haeckel), f. Gr. zpd, Pro- 2+ poppy form.] 
A primitive or fundamental form. 


1889 Nature 28 Feb, 409/2 An addition of three pages on 
‘the fundamental form (promorph) '. 


Promorphology (proa:mpzfp'l5dzi). Bol, [ad. 
Ger. promorphologie (Haeckel): see Pno-2 and 
MorpioLocy.] The morphology of fundamental 
forms; the branch of morphology that treats of 
organic forms from a mathematical standpoint ; 
stereometric morphology. So Promorpholo‘gical 


a., of or pertaining to promorphology; whence — 


Promorpholo’gically ad@v,; Promorpho'logist, 
one who is versed in promorphology. 

1878 Bett Gegeudaur’s Comp. Anat. 2 General Anatomy 
has to do with the fundamental forms of animal organisins 
(Promorphology). 1883 P. Genors in Encyc?. Brit, XVI. 
pre note, As promorphology develops the crystallography 
of organic form, so mineralogy... becomes parallel to mor- 
phology. /did. 844/2 The classification into bilateral and 
radiate forms which usually does duty for more precise 
promorphological conceptions, /ézd. 845/1 These homo- 
plastic or homomorphic forms, as Haeckel has shown, come 
as fairly within the province of the promorphologist. 18g0 
Cent, Dict. Promorphologically. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Promorphology, morphology, as relating to a few funda- 
mental types. 

Promotable (promévtab'l), a. [f. next+ 
-ANLE,] That may be or is lo be promoted; 
deserving of promotion. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111, 31 Scarce sufferahle, 
much less promotable or remunerable 42i5i. 1887 Morcey 
SA in Scott. Leader 31 Mar., Resident Magistrates are 
removable, and, if I may coin a word, ' promotable ' by the 
Executive Government. 


Promote (proméo't), wv. [f. L. promt-, ppl. 


| stem of prdmov-zre to move forward, advance: sce 


Pro-? and Move v. So obs. F. promoter to 
instigate (14h c. in Godef.).] 

L. 1. ¢rans. To advance (a person) /o a position 
of honour, dignity, or emolument; esf. to raise 
to a higher grade or office; to prefer. 

1387 ‘Trevisa fligden (Rolls) VII. 145 Pe emperour 
i-smyten ajen promoted hym sone into a bisshop [ L. promto- 
vit in episcopum). 1401 Pol, Poets (Rolls) 11. 94 Preestes, 
wich to fatte benefices wolde be promotid. 1535 Cover- 
pate Ps. xxxvili], 34 He shal so promote the, that thou 
shalt haue the londe by enheritannce. 1685 Smieuxcrt. 
Orig. Brit. iv. 167 Leontius his way was, to promote onely 
those in the Church, he was beforehand sure of. 


| Garen Short Hist, iit. § 5. 140 Boniface .. was promote: 


to..the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
b. Chess. To raise (2 pawn) to the rank of a 


piece. (Cf. to QUEEN.) 

1803 [see Paomotion 1h}, 1900 Ii/estim. Gas. 12 May 3/3 
Compelled to promote a Pawn to a piece. 1904 H. J. R. 
Muaray in Bort. Chess Afag. Dec. 466 [In Malay chess] a 
per may be promoted to the rank of any superior piece, 

ut promotion takes place, not when the Pawn reaches the 
eighth line, hut only after a further diagonal move. 

2. To further the growth, development, progress, 
or establishment of (anything); to help forward (a 
process or result); to farther, advance, encourage. 
(Formerly also with o7.) 

1515 Baactay Egioges w. (1570) Cvj/1 Such rascolde 
drames promoted hy Thais,,.Or by suche other newe ord 
Muses nine. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12 b, This 

fte expelleth all ves and promoteth all vertue. 1577 
es Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 236 The Emperour..went 
about to promote christian religion. 1644 Dicay Nat. Son? 
iv. § 5. 390 All the causes and belpes that promote on its 
impotent desires, oa (Mar, 8) Afinnte BRS. POC. K., 
The Journal of the Hone Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1703 J. Tirrer in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 
305 You will promote the Sale of it as much as possibly you 
can, 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 79 Vegetation 
is promoted..hy communicating to the earth the food of 
plants, and enlarging their pasture, 1849 Macautay fist, 
fing. ii. 1. 191 Yt could in no way promote the national 
interest. 1874 Green Short Hist, ti. § 1.60 Commerce and 
trade were promoted by the justice and policy of the Kings. 

b. To support actively the passing of (a law or 


PROMOTER. 


measare) ; now sfer. lo (nke the necessary sleps for 
obtaining the passing of (a local or private act of 
parliament). : 

ajax Cot, Ree. Feansylv, U1. 138 The parties concerned in 
promoting this Bill. 2863 H. Cox /astit. 170 Many bills 
promoted as private bills, largely affect public as well as 
private interests. 

II. +3. To pnt forth or forward into notice or 
attention; to pablish, promulgate; to assert, 
advance (a claim). Oés. 

3480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxv. 230 The kynges nedes 
were put forth and promoted as touchyng the kyngdom of 
Fraunce. 95s in nue Ecet. Ment. (x721) IW. App. alvi. 
139 The false surmised articles promoted by Hugh Raulins, 
priest. 1563 Boxsea in Strype Ana. Ff ra) I, xxziv. 
342 That the oath shall be promoted in al gras where 
there shall be a convenient assembly of le to witness 
the same. 1662 Stantey fist. Chaldaich Philos. (1701) 
28/1 An Intellectual incorruptible pattern, the Print of 
whose Form He promoted throngh the World. 1683 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc, Printing i, Gotenberg. .promoted His claim 
to the first Invention of this Art. 

+4. To incite, prompt, move (/o something}. 
Obs. vare. 

31450-1530 Alyrr, our Ladye27 The aungels of god..tohelpe 
vs in time of prayer, & to promote our prayers towarde god. 
1646 H. Lawaynce Conn: Angeils 8a The Angell keepers 
ape to all good, oppose all evil. 

. To canse to move forward ia space or extent ; 
to extend. Oés. exc. dial, 

1652 Nreouam tr. Selden's Mare Ci. 274 None of them 
ever attempted to promote their Empire beyond the bounds 
thereof. 1660 Bovie Mew E.xg. I'hys. Mech. i. (1682) 16 
Other eminent Astronomers would promote the Confines of 
the Atmosphere to exceed six or seven times that number 
of Miles. 1683 Moxon Mech, Exere., Printing i, William 
Caxton (..who first brought it to Oxford) promoted it to 
London also. a1zos Ray Creation wu (1714) 201 Francis 
Pirara promotes the life of the Brazilians beyond the term we 
have set it, 187a Spectator 7 Sept. 1137 ‘Sure it’s 1 will 
promote her for your honour‘, where the word ‘ promote” 
was used..in its strict meaning of ‘cause to move forward *. 


TIT. +6. To inform against (a person); to lay 
an information of (a delinquency, etc.) ; also fntr. 


or adsol.to act as informer. Cf, PromoTER 3. Ods. 

14.. Chester Pi, (Shaks, Soc.) 1]. 82 Taverners, tapsters 
of this cittie, Shalbe promoted heare by me, For breakinge 
statines of this cuntrey. 1 Latimes Last Serm. bef. 
dw, VI Serm, (1562) 130 [129] There lacke men to pro- 
mote the kinges officers when they do amisse, and to promote 
al offenders. 1566 Daant fforace, Sat, iv. Cjb, 1 am not 
one that doth promote, why art thou frayde of me? 1596- 
16a3 [see Paomotinae Jp/. a. 1). 

7. Eccl. Law, To set in motion (the office of the 
ordinary or judge) in a criminal suit in an ecclesl- 
aslical court; to iastitute (a suit ex officio promote) 


by permissioa of the ordinary. 

168: Conset Pract. Spir. Courts i. ii. $1 (1700) § Its 
Official [sc. of the Court of Arches) is the proper and com- 
petent Judge to take cognizance of all Ecclesiastical Causes 
whatsoever not only at the Instance of Parties, but also of 
his meer Office, or when ‘tis promoted. /é7i. 1. ii. § 3 (1700) 
7 It is left to the election of the Plaiatiff to elect in which 
Court he will institute or promote his Cause. 1789 Sian W. 
Scott in Haggard Rep. Consist. Court (1822) 1. 14 This is 
a_ense of Office promoted [= ex officio promote} against 
Thomas Calcott, for..erecting tombs in the church-yard.. 
without leave of the Ordinary. 1837 Lusuixcton in Carteis 
Rep. Eccl. Cas. (2840) 601 Mr. Wilhams (Vicar of Hendon), 
who promotes the office of the judge, has brought a charge 
against a parishioner of chiding and brawilng. 2849 
Dickexs Dav, Capp. xxix, The office of the judge promoted 
by Tipkins against Bullock for his soul’s correction. 1889 
(May 21) Agr. Benson in Read v. Bp, of Lincoln (Roscoe) 
% ‘The archbishop's office yi promraned against bim [Bp. 

food of Lichfield, 1682). /d/d. 37 The suit [Lucy o. 9. 
S¢, Davids) was promoted ex officio before the archhishop, 
1895 Sta R. Purtuimore Eccl Law (ed. 2) 837 In every 
ecclesiastical court there are two modes of procedure—the 
civil and the criminal. In criminal pr ings the office 
of the judge is promoted, [ie.] inasmuch as all spiritual 
jurisdiction isin the hands of the hishop or ordinary, his office 
or function is set in motion. /4/d. 956 The Criminal Suit is 

n to every one whom the ordinary allows to promote his 
office, and the Civil Suit toevery one showing an interest. 


+ Promo'te, ff/. a. Obs. [ad. L. proémit-ns, 
a. pple. of frdmovére (see prec.) ; or abbreviated 
tom promoted.| Promoted. 

c%530 Crt. of Love 1261 For where 2 lover thinketh him 
promote, Envy will grucch, repyniog at his wele. 

+Promo'tement. O¢s.rare—'.  [f. PRomoTE 
v% +-MENT.] = PROMOTION 2, 

1670 Even.yn Sy/oa xxit (ed. 2) ros Some commend the 
strewing a few Oats at the bottom of the fosses or pits..for 
A great promotement of their taking. 

Promoter (proméstax). Forms: a. 5-6 pro- 
motour, -oure, 6 Sc. -ar, 6-9 -or, 5- -er. 8. 6-8 
promooter, 7 -mouter. (AF. and early mod.E. 
promotour = F. promoteur (1336 ia Hatz.-Darm.) 
one who promotes, an official procurator in an 
ecclesiastical court, +a business agent, ad. med.L. 
prémdlor, agent-n. f. promov-cre to PROMOVE. But 
from 16th ¢, commonly spelt with -r, as if f. Pro- 
MOTE, +-ER1, The & forms occur only in sense 3.) 

I. 1. One who or that which promotes, advances, 
or furthers any movement or project; a furtherer, 


an encourager. 

1480-1830 A/yrr. onr Ladye 237 A comforter to them that 
are desolate, a promoter to the righteful, an helper to the 
synful. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vi. 445 Of whicbe oppynyon 


PROMOTER. 


..a great furtherer or promoter. 1553 Beco Relig. Rome 
(1563) 85 The firste prone hane Images in churches. 
a1g68 Ascuam Scholen. (Arb.) 82 fn tyme the: Pro- 
motersof both openlie. 1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys. Mech, 
xx, That great and learned promoter of experimental philo- 
sophy, Dr. Wilkins. 1737 BRACKEN Farriery Impr. (1756) 
f. 78 A powerful Dinretic, or Promoter of Urine. 1781 D. 
Winans tr. Voltaire's Dram, Wks. 11.135 Money is the 
best promoter of matrimony. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVU. 2997/1 
In 1837 the bills for making four distinct lines of railway to 
Brighton had been referred to one committee. An unpre. 
cedented contest arose between the promoters of the com- 
peting lines. 1847 Hetrs Friends in C. 1. 106 There are 
two great classes of peck of social happiness. 1878 
Lecey Aug, i 18th C. If. v. 35 (The] leading promoter fof 
the University] was the Chancellor, Bishop Elphinstone. 


b. Legisi, One who takes steps for, or actively 
supports, the passing of a law; now sfec. one of 
those who take the necessary steps for obtaining 
the passing of 2 local or private act of parliament. 

1741 
pecan of it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction. 
(bid, 551 Calius was the promotor of this law. {Cf. Sn in 
1.) 1863 H. Cox /ustit, 1, iv, 20 With respect to these 
{local acts) various preliminaries ..are.. required to be 
observed hy the promoters of the several bills. /d/d. t. ix. 
172 The promoters of each hill are required to prove com- 
mlnnce with the standing orders of both Houses. 

c, Finance. One who promotes, or takes the 
requisite steps for, the formation of n joint-stock 
company; one who is a party to the preparation or 
issue of the prospectus; a company-promoter. In 
consequence of the nmount of swindling too often 
resorted to, the term has in popular use acquired 
an opprobrions sense: cf. PRoMOTERIS3. 

1876 IVorid V. No. 106. 5 A promoter, gucad promoter, is 
not necessarily a bad man. 1 W.C. Sata Ardrostan 
80 He..cursed Himself, his friend, and all the ravenous crew 
Of jobbers and promoters. 1889 71ses 18 Mar. 9/3 The 


promoter of a company is accountable for what he omits to | 


do, as well as for what he does. 1890 Ac? 53 4: 54 Vict. c.64 
§ 3 A promoter in this section means a promoter who was a 
party to the preparation of the prospectus. 1894 Ji‘estu2, 
Gaz. 15 Nov. 8/1 Offcial Receiver. {s he a company pro- 
moter? MWrtuesr. Oh, no; he is far too respectable for that. 

2. One who promotes or advances another in 
dignity or posilion. 

14.. [see Paomovea]. 1670 G. H. Hest. Cardinals m. 
301 They are disinterested, and no passionate promotors of 
their Kindred. 1868 Freenan A. Cong. IL, vii. 8o Harold 
..Appears as a special promoter of German churchmen. 

II. +3. One whose business was to prosecute 
or denounce offenders against the law; originally 
an officer appointed by the crown; later, one 
who prosecuted in his own name and that of the 
sovereign, and received a part of the fines as his 
fee; a professional accuser, an informer. Ods. 

a, 1485 Rolls of Parit. VI. 347/1 The Office of oure Pro- 
totonre, by us rane unto hym by oure Lettres Patents. 
ts09 BarcLay Shy of Folys (1570) 140, Sergeant, Atturney, 
Promoter, Judge or Scribe, Will not feele thy matter with- 
out a prinie bribe. 1566 Koy. Proclaut, 10 Nov. Such as be 
infourmers vpon penall Jawes and Statutes, commonly called 
promoters. 1603 Hottanp Plstarch's Afor. 421 Aristogiton 
the sycophant or false promo being condemned to death 
for troubling men with wrongfull impntations. 1603 {see 
Rexator 2]. 1607 Coweir fnterpr, Promoters ..be those, 
which in popular and penall actions doe deferre the names, 
or complaine of offenders, pane part of the profit for their 
reward,,, They belong especially to the Exchequer and 
kings bench. @ 1661 Futtea Worthies, Northampton (1662) 
289 (Henry VII] made Empson Promoter General, to press 
the Penal-Statutes all over the Jand. 

8. 1573 Tusser Hesé, (1878) 147 His eies be promooters, 
some trespas to spice. 1598 GarNewev Jacitur' Ann. w. 
vii. (1622) 99 The promooters (L. delatores], a race of men 
found out fora common ouerthrow and destruction. 1607 
R. C{arew] tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 158 Prowling 
promouters. 1653 Mitton /firelings Wks. 1851 V. 358 


Tyndarus and Rebuffs, two canonical Promooters, 1670 
Brount Law Dict., Promooters. 


+b. An officer appointed to prosecate students 
before the Rector for debts or offences, in some of 
the Scotlish universitles. Now only J7ist. repr. 
med.L, promotor. 

{1482 Munim. Univ, Glasguensis (Maiti. Club) 11. 9 De 
electione Promotoris Universitatis et eins officio.) “1854 
fbid. 11. Table p. iv, A Promotor or General Sindic to be 
elected annually for the recovery of University debts, and 
the detection of contraventions of the Statutes. The Pro- 
motor to bring. offenders before the Lord Rector... The 
Promotar’s oath, 

¢e. Eccl. Law. The prosecutor of a suit in an 
ecclesiastical court. 

19754 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. viii. 172 
aceused in spiritual courts, except a legai and reputable 
Promoters and witnesses, 182r Lama Evia Ser. 1, Oxford 
a3 Vacation, Amid an incongruons assembly of attorneys, 
attorneys’ clerks, apparitors, romoters, vermin of the law, 
among whom he sits ‘in calm and sinless peace’, 1876 
Lo. Penzance in [Will's v. Bp. of O27. in Law Rep., Prob. 
Div. if, 198 The promoter in this proceeding of ‘duplex 
querela' complains in his fibel that having been duly pre- 
sented..the bishop has refused to institute him. /did., That 
the result of the examination satisfied him (the defendant) 
that the promoter was non idoneus et minus sufficiens in 
literatura, 1889 E. S. Roscon Bp. of Lincoln's Case 1 
The promoters in the suit were E, Read, W. Brown, T. F. 
Wilson, and J. Marshall. The respondent was the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. 1895 Sir R. Puumogr Eecl. Law 
{ed. 2) 992 The promoter of the office of the judge is bound 


not only to give in articles, but also a correct copy to the 
defendant. 


Laies should not be 


' 
} 
| 


Mipoceron Cicero 1. vi. 441 Cicero himself was the | 


1456 
Ill. 4. A descriptive appellation in the Scot- 


| tish universities (or some of them) of the official 


who presented students for degrees. Ods. exc. //st. 

Properly in Latin form fromolor, but sometimes repre- 
sented bistorically by the Eng. form. a 

1894 W. L. Low DJ. Thomson iv. 93 It was his turn to act 
as Promotor or ‘ Father’ of the new gradnates, 1898 A.C. 
Fraser 7. Reid iv. 46 In the last year of each conrse, as 
' promoter ’, he presented his undergraduates to receive the 
Master's degree (at. King’s Coll., Aberdeen]. , 

Hence Promo‘terism, the reprobated practice or 


condact of promoters of joint-stock companies. 

1882 (fe) Last Words of Thomas Carlyle on Trades- 
Unions: Promoterism and the Signs of the Times. 1882 
Edin. Courant 27 Oct. 6/7 Word-painting of the diabolical 
promoterism of the day. , 

Promoting (promé: "tin), zd. sh. [f. PRomore 
v.+-ING1,] The action of the verh PROMOTE, 

]. Advancement, furtherance, helping forward ; 
the ‘getting up’ of joint-stock financial companies. 

1485 Kolls of Parit. V1. 276/1 The.. preferring of... Justice 
aid promoteinge and rewardeinge Vertue. 1529 RAsTRLI. 
Pastyme, Hist. Pag, (x811) 54 [He was accursed] for pro- 
motynge of henefices by symony. 1648 Mitton Observ. 
Art. Peace Wks, 1851 1V. 560 To give the first promoting... 
to his own tyrannical designs in England. 1771 Luckomer 
Hist. Print. 4u For the Bremen their pious designs, 
1890 Pall Atall G. 3 July 2/2 Company-promoting has 
become a business. 

+2. The action of a Promoter (sense 3); accus- 
ing, denouncing. Ods. 

1g81 Savite Zacitus’ Hist. 1. x. (1591) 58 Annius Fanstns 
+ condemned of promoting. 

Promoting, #//.¢. [f. as prec.+-1nG 2.] 
That promotes, in various senses. 

+1. That lays an information ; that is 1 promoter 


or informer. Oéds. 

1596 Haawwoton Afol. Ajax Aavjb, Least some bungrie 
romoting fellowes shonld beg it asa concealement. 1604 
Dacron Owl 547 Steps in this false spy, this promoting 
wretch, Closely betrays him that he gives to each. 162: 
Sanprrsow Serv, (1657) 121 Informing, and promoting, an 
pettifogging make-bates, . A 
2. Fhat furthers, assists, or fosters. Chiefly in 


| comb., ns company-promoting, health-promoting. 


1891 ‘M. Lecrann’ Cambr. reshon, 250 Hunting the 
Drag ..is soinnocent, so health-promoting, and in every way 
so praiseworthy an amusement. 1904 IVestut. Gaz. 1 Feb. 
2/2 Colossal company-promoting swindlers. 


Promotion (promédwfan). Also 5-6 -cio(u)n, 
ecyon, [a.}. promotion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. prométion-em, n. of action f. prontov-ére : 
see PROMOVE.] 


1. Advancement in position ; prefermeat. 

On promotion, on the way to promotion, on trial; fo be on 
one’s promotion, to conduct oneself with a view to pro- 
motion (also collog. to marriage). 

1429 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 344/2 Ne for promotion or 
fortheryng of any persone to Office. 1523 Lo, Braners 
Froiss. 1, cocxxvii. 511 With his promocyon of popalyte 
the romayns were apeased. rsqo Jest. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 119, I give ta Dorithe and Anne my doughters xI /7, to 
be equallye devyded betwixte them towarde ther mariadge 
or other promocion. 1613 Suaxs. /Ten. V/iT, v. ii. 23 
The high Sein of lis Grace of Canterbury, Who 
holds his State at dore ‘mongst Purseuants, Pages, and 
Foot-boyes, 1693 Luttre.e Sri¢f Rel, (1857) IE. 81 Dis- 
gusted that he was not in_the Jate promotion made a 
marshall of France, 1751 Eaat Oaarey Remarks Swift 
(1752) 29 In point of power and revenue, such a deanery 
might be esteemed no inconsiderable promotion. 1785 
Caaaak Newspaper 312 Promotion's ladder, who goes up 
or down, 1857 Buckie Crov/iz. 1. x. 602 In that period 
promotion depended solely on merit. 

1836 Lett. fr. Madras i. (1843) 4 Several Irish girls 
apparently on their promotion. 1848 Tuackeaay Van. Fair 
xxxix, The little kitchen-maid on her promotion. /did, 
xliv, ‘f remember when yon liked ‘em, thongh '..‘That was 
when I was on my promotion, Goosey , she said. 1888 
W. E. Hescev BA. Verses 4 A square, squat room (a cellar 
on promotion). 1902 Miss EK, P. Tuompson in Gentil, ATag. 
Dec. 583 When the canonised saints have been worked out, 
he has recourse to those, as it were, ‘on their promotion’. 

b. Chess. The elevation of a pawn to the rank 
of a higher piece. 

1803 P. Pratr Sindies of Chess (1804) 1. 30 Of promoting 
a pawn to be a queen, rook, &e, When a pawn has pene- 
trated to the farthest rank on the adverse side of the board, 
heis rewarded with promotion to the Aighes? vacani dignity. 
1900 Westne. Gaz, 12 May 3/3 If a player..is forced..to 
the promotion which involves the loss of the game. Jdid. 
22 Dec. 3/3 A trio of promotion problems. representing 
three different types of prot wide by side. 

2. The action of helping forward; the fact or 
state of being helped forward; furtherance, ad- 
vancement, encoaragcment. 

1483 Caxton's Chron. Eng.v. N viij b, To the quyete state 
of the chyrche and to the promocion of the fayth. 15 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 702 To the promotioun an 
furtherance of the pees 1664 Powza L.xp. Philos. 11. 
188 An Authentick discouragement to the promotion of the 
Arts and Sciences. 17ag T. Tuomas in Portland Pagers 
VI. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 100 There is a navigable river.. 
which is a great promotion of the trade of the town. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke’s ITist. Ref. U1. 60 Institutions for the 

romotion of learning. 1862 Sie B. Brooin Psychol, Fug. 
II. vit. 233 The great agent ia the promotion of civilization 
is the advancement of knowledge, 

b. The getting up of a joint-stock com ANY. 

1886 Law Tintes LKXX. 310/1 The plainti@..was in- 
terested in the promotion of the Georgia Gold Mines Com- 
pany Limited. 1898 iVestu. Gaz. 8 June 7/1 He had not 
personally reaped the benefit of some of his promotions. 


PROMOVE. 


+3. The laying of an information against any 
one. Obs. : 

41536 Tinpace Ef. Afait. v-vii. 71 Conetousnes & pro- 
mocion and such like,. are that ryghte hand and right eye 
that must be cut of & plucked out that the whole man 
peryshe not. [But this quot. perh. befongs to sense 1.] 

+ 4. ? Motion or stirring of the mind. Oés. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 136 Passyons of ire, 
enuy, sclaunderous wordes or other promocyons. 1656 
Stantey /fist, Philos. 1. (1701) 134/1 They held..That 
nothing judgeth but by interior promotion, and the judg- 
ment of true and false consists of inward tonch. 

+5. Advance, getting on, progress made., Cf. 
PROMOVE v. 5. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Tavton Gi. Exenip, 1. Sect. 7. 108 Whether it 
were truly or in appearance, in habit or in exercise of act.., 
it is certain the promotions of the holy Childe (Luke ii, 52] 
were great, admirable, and as full of wonder as of sanctity. 

6. attrib. (in sense 2b) promotion allowance, 


expense, money; (in 1) prontotion exantination. 
1882 /'all Mall G. 13 July 6/1 The General Hydranlic 
Power Company... No promotion money is to be paid. 
1898 Hagineering Mag. XVI. 32 note, The Edinburgh 
arbitrator took the actual cost of promotion as the test of the 
romotion allowance. 1899 West. Gaz. 4 Dec. 10/1 To 
jook into the promotion ‘expenses. 1903 Daily Chrou, 
17 Oct. 347 The. «promotion examinations are at hand. 
Promotive (proméativ),a. (sd.) [fas PRomorE 
v. + IVE, after Motive a. Cf. Anglo-L. prémdliv- 
zs (1337 in Du Cange).] Having the quality of 
promoling ; tending to the promotion (ofa thing). 
1644 é: Gooowin fanoc. Trinmph. (1645) 76 They will nse 
{it) rather in a destructive, then promotive way thereunto. 
1680 Relig. Dutch v. 46 Promotive to the advancement of 
Christian Religion. 1711 Suarrrss. Charac. IIL. Misc. . 
iii. a Corroborative of Religion, and promotive of trne 
Faith. 1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. 277 The air is 
so pieeee le of growth, 1882 Fatrnairn in Contemp. Rev, 
XLII. 860 Agencies powerfully promotive of human progress. 
B. sé, zonce-use. That which promotes or 


furthers something. 

19793 W. Tavtoz in Afonthly Rev, XIf. 286 To evolve its 
real promotives, ; 

Hence Promo-tiveness, the quality of being 
promotive; tendency to promote or further. ’ 

«1866 J. Grota Exanut. Utilit. Philos. (1870) 251 He has 
defined utilitarianism as the philosophy which values one 
thing simply in regard of actions, viz. their promotiveness 
of happiness, 1874 P. Smvtu Ouy faker, xi, 224 To set 
forth. .their promotiveness to the fufness of thought as well 
as the material comforts of..man. 

+ Promo:tor. Obs. rare". [a.med.L.: see Pro- 


MOTER.] A procurator, prolocutor, or proctor. 
1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. Wi, ut.1, 2 Hercules 
Sevecollus, Promotor of the Council. 
+Promotorial (prdemotieriil), a. Obs. [f. 
med.L. prdmétor (see prec.) + -1AL; cf. obs. F. pro- 
smotoried (1589 in Godef.), =med.L. * promotorius.] 
Of or pertaining to a procurator; promotorial 


deters, \etters of attorney. 

1631-3 J. Duate in Presbyt. Rev. (1887) 301 [The King} 
had promised to give mee Promotorinll letters to further 
this end. 4rd. 303 How. .to goe to the King of Sweden for 
his Promotoriall Letters towards ye Lutheran princes. 


Promotress (proméwtrés). [f. Prosorer + 
-EssI,]_ A female promoter. So [in L. form] 


Promo‘trix, in same sense, 

1622 H. Sypexnam Seri. Sol. Occ. 1. (1637) 107_A pro- 
motresse and bawd to error. 1678 Antu. WALKER Funeral 
C'tess Warwick 48 The greatest Mistress, and Promotress 
..of a new Science—The Art of obliging. 1892 Cornh. 
Sag. July 14 The promotress of mothers’ meetings, 1660 
J. Liovp Ss Efise. 17 A zealous promotrix of the Schism 
of the Donatists. 

+ Promo-val. ‘Sc. Obs. rare. [f. PRoMOVE v. + 
-AL.] Promotion, furtherance, advancement. 

1683 Renwick Serm., etc. (1776) ae For promoval and 
defence of Reformation. 1687 in Shields Faith/ul Con- 
tendings (1780) 300 For the promoval and defence of these 
testimonies. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais wi. xxix. 246 
Steadabfe for the promoval of the good of that Youth. 

+ Promo‘ve, v. Obs. [nd. L. praniovére to 
move forward, promote: see Pro-1 and Move z. 
Cf. OF, for-, promovoir, mod. promouvoir, perh. 
the immediate source.] 

1, frans, = PROMOTE 7, f. 

c1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 34 The sone 
of Stevyne..the whiche promonyd Theobalde .. in-to the 
Archebisshope of Cawntirbery. 1913 Doveias Aineis 
vu, Pref., Lat euery a Prynce. .luf vertew and iustice, 
heat vyce, punys enyll men, and promowe gud men, 
a1s78 Lixpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 62 
[He] laborit daylie to promove his freindis to honour and 
dignatie. 1671 J. Bavoatn LawEng. Nobility & Goin 
2 Nobility being then a Quality or Dignity, whereby a Man 
is..promoved out of, and above the Estate of the vulgar. 

2. = PROMOTE Z. 2. : 

¢1400 Afol, Lol. 51 Prelats promouing, or secular Jordis 
procuring pat pat clerk lord in bat maner, bei synnun 
deadly. 1566 Let. Gen. Assembly Ch, Scot. to Eng. Ch, 19 
To promove the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. @ 1641 SUCKLING 
Loving & Beloved Poems (1646) § It is impossible, nor can 
Integrity our ends promove. 1677 Gaus Crt. Gentiles I. 
un. 19 Making use of the Christian Religion only asa blind 
or politic medium to promove their gain. 1708 C. Matura 
Afagn. Chr. w. iv. (1852) 77 The “sons of the prophets ‘4, 
whose establishment ‘in the present truth ') ]am,.under an 
obligation to promove. y. Se. 

3. To move mentally, provoke, instigate, incite. 

©1477 Caxton Yasor 10 To this promouid him ennye and 
disloyal detraccion. 1637 Gitirsrizr Hag. Pop. Coren. 


PROMOVENT. 


Ep. Biijb, A Law onght to draw back men from evill,.,it 
ought also to promove them unto good. 

. Lomoveonward,remove toanother place. rare. 
353s Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 329 Tha war pro- 
mouit till ane vther place At will. .of the kingis grace. 

5. tutr. To move on, advance, make progress. 

1570 Bucuanan Chamaleon Wks. (1892) 43 this monsture 
promovit to sic maturitie of aige as it could easelie flatter 
and imitat enery manis countenance. 1647 S. Warp Haf- 
at oY Practice 38 We can doe iust nothing, but lye 

ecatmed and vnable to move or promone as a Ship on tie 
Sea. 1655 Guanate Chr, in Arms. 1. 77 How few are there 
who endeavour to promove in their spiritual state. 

Promovent (prdamovént), a. (sd.) [ad. L. 
promovent-em, pr. pple. of prdmovére: sce prec.] 

+1. That ‘promoves’ or promotes; causing 
advancement or progress, Ods. rare. 

x6a5 Debates Ho. Comme, (Camden) 86 To shew .. the 
remedyes both removent and promovent. 1677 Gate Cri. 
Gentiles 11. 1v. 169 Retigion is both the conversant and 
promovent cause of States. 1809 Knox & Jeaa Corr, 1. 
540 In fact, 1 never wish to be promovent in any thing. 

+2. Prosecating, suing. Oés. rare, 

1693 Woon Adiegation in Life & Times (OLS) IV. 17 
Jtem, That the book entituled Athena Oxonienses,..ex- 
hibited by the party promovent in this cause,..was first 
enter'd in the book of the register of the company of 
Stationers of London, ‘ 

B. sé. The promoter of a suit in an ecclesiastical 
court; = PROMOTER 3 ¢. 

187 Willis v. Bp. of Oxf. in Law Rep., Prob. Div. th 
tg2 This was a suit of duplex querela arising ont of the 
refusal of..the Bisbop..to mstitute the promovent..to the 
rectory. /6/d. 193 Dr. Tristram on behalf of the promovent, 
moved the Dean of Arches..Lord Penzance..to give leave 
to the promovent to bring inhis libel. //d. 203 Dr, Swabey 
«.moved the Court to dismiss the defendant from the suits 
the promovent being dead. {So all though the case; but in 
the judgement Lord P. used ‘ promoter’: see PaoMorer 3c.] 

+ Promo:ver. 04s. [f. Promove v.+-ER1]} 
One who or that which ‘ promoves’ or promotes: 
= Paomorer ¢ (in quot. t4.. = PROMOTER 2). 

14.. Wyntoun Cron. vi. 1009 (Wemyss MS.) His promo- 
vare [Cotton MS. promotour] him oft assayit How of his 
pet he held him payit. 1945 Jove £xf. Dan, vii. 102 

‘okis & heresies as they call goddis worde, to be prohibited, 
pressed downe, & burned with all the promouers therof. 


1614 Be. Forars Comm. Rev. xiii. 1o9 The dragon..sub-" 


stituteth this viceroy ..the most effectual] promoouer of 
darkenesse that euer was. 1638 M. Grirrirs in Hearne 
Collect. 7 Jan. an. 1706 (O.H.S.) I. 160 A.. zealous promover 
of good Works. 16g0 Rec. Dingwall Presbytery (O.H.S.) 
173 Plotters and prime promovers yoff, 

+ Promo-ving, v5/.sd, Ods. [f.as prec. + -1nG1,] 
The actlon of promoting, promotion; moving. 

14.. tr, Secreta Secret. App. 249 Of promovyng of Study. 
1610 Donne Psendo-martyr 204 For the promouing of 
Christs glorie. a@1631 — Sern, viii. (1640) 81 Those 
works of ours..that..condace most to aes aS of 
others to glorifieGod. a 3639 Srortiswooo //ist. CA. Scot. 
1. (1677) 32 To hove his advice for the promoving of some 
worthy person unto the place. s7at Woorow fist. Suffer. 
Ch. Scot. (1829) fl. 130 The promoving of real religion in 


themselves and others. 

Prompt (prem?t), sd. [In branch I. ad. L. 
promptus readiness, f. ppl. stem of prém-édre (see 
next); In II, f. Prowpr v.; in IIT. f. Paompr a.) 

I. +1. Readiness; preparedness, J prompt 
(= L, 22 prompt), in readiness. Obs. rare. 


¢ 1418 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T.§.)34 He hadde 
yt in prompte whnt sumeuer he wolde vitir to speke yt 


metyrly. _.. 
IL, 2. An act of prompting; instigatlon ; some- 
thing said or suggested to incite to action, or to 


help the memory. Cf. Promer v. 2. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. a Common dronckards and 
cartiall lyvers..esteme themeselves as honest and as truly 
religiouse as the best, and bothe by a subtill prompt of the 
divill, 1721 Craaga Cons. Lovers v, You won't forget. .to 
Ae me a Prompt upon occasion. 1881 M. A. Lewis 7'wo 

vetty G. ULI. 2a She..was glad fo accept m prompt from 
her neighbour, 

b. spec.in Theat. The act of the prompter on the 
stage. Chiefly in Comd., as prompt-bell, the bell 
ttsed by a prompter in a theatre to summon aa actor; 
prompt-box, the prompter’s box on a stage; 
prompt-centre, the positlon on a stage half-way 
between the centre and the prompt-side; prompt- 
copy = Paompr-nook ; prompt-side, that side of 
the stage to the actor's right, where the prompter 
usually takes up his position when there is no 
prompt-box. 

1784 New Spectator No. 6 7 Then recommences the music 
of the iritated Gods..after chat comes the tiokling of the 
“prompt bell. 2859 Sara 7%v. rownd Clock (1861) 263, I 
happened to be almost born in a *prompt-box and weaned 
in n scene-painter's size-kettle, 189: Pall Mall G. 30 Sept. 
wu The prompt-box was placed in the centre of the stage; 

ut, owing to there being no floor below the stage, our 
prompter..had to raise a trap-door in the stage, and to 
crawl atong, on hands and knees, 1884 HatLtweci-Puitrires 
in Athenxum 25 Oct. §29/2 An old "prompt copy may have 
wandered out of England. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick. xaiii, 
Nicholas ao ated Gh to he Te ename on the 

tompt side. x ar rou, 12 Oct. 3/4 On the prompt 
ais Sone picturesque litte bazaars are ba fitted io. p 

TIL. 3. Commerce (ellipt. for prompt date, 
day, time). A trade term for a limit of time given 
for payment of the account for produce parchased ; 
the limit (varying with different goods) being 

Vor, VII. 


1457 


| stated on a note of reminder called a prompt-note ; 

hence = due-date. 

/ 1758 Macens fnsurances 1, 348 This 1 per Cent., which 
was left out on account of the different Prompts for Pay- 
ment, must either be deducted on none or both the Accounts, 

+ 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ, 11, 64 The speculation went on at 

advancing prices... tilt nearly the expiration of the prompt. 

1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Prompt-note, mn note of 

rentinder of the day of payment and sum due, etc., given to 

0 purchaserat a sale of produce. 1890 Pall MallG. 24 Nov. 

13 In goods like tea, where the prompt, or time allowed 
fore the goods are taken up, is long, a deposit of somc- 

thing like one-third of the value has to be made nt the time 

of purchase...1n most..teading goods the prompt is short. 

Mod. \f you offered me corn at so much, I might reply * At 

what prompt?‘ or ‘ What is the prompt?’ 
b. See quot. 

1882 Bitner. Connting-ho, Dict. (1893) 245 Prompt...1n 
commerce, the setting forth ina written document the record 
| ofa bargain or sale, in such a form as to render it negotiable. 
--A_ prompt is nn agreement between a shipper or importer 
on the one hand, and a merchant on the other; in which the 
former engages to sell certain specified goods at a given 
price, and the latter to take them up and pay for them at 


| a specified date...1¢ implies ..that the goods shall be 
‘promptly’ paid for on delivery, if delivered before the 

specified date, and at the specified date, whether they are 
elivered or not. 

Gc. ellipt. for Prompt goods (see Prompr a. 3): 
Goods sold under an agreement as to a prompt or 
time-limit. 

Prompt 
(targ in G 
| brought forth, brought to light, manifest; at hand, 
| ready, quick, prepared, disposed, inclined; pa. pple, 
of prém-ére to bring forth or ont, prodace, bring 
to light, f. Ard, Pro-1 1 a+em-ére to take, to buy.] 
1. Ready in action; quick to act when occasion 
arises ; acting with alacrity ; ready and willing. 
1431-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) V. 6: A man of lawe hloode of 
Briteyne, Carausius by name, but prompte in cownsel 
IL. consilio et manu promptus). 1494 Faavan Chrom v.cavi. 
gt She that was prompte & redy to all euyll, cast in her 
mynde that this chylde was slayne by poyson. 1549 Comp, 
Scot. Prot. 12 Thai ar mair prompt to repreif ane smal 
ignorant fale, nor to commende ane grit verteous act. 1555 
Even Decades 58 A man of prompt wytte. 1606 Suaxs. 
Ant. § Ch i xtii, 75 Tell him, I am prompt To lay my 
Crowne at's feete, and there to kneele. 1748 Porn Dune. 
1. 381 Three pert Templars came..Each prompt to query, 
answer, and debate. 1808 Scott Mar. v1. xvi, A match- 
less horse, thongh something old, Prompt to his paces, cool 
and bold, 1853 Caatyie Ster ding, i. (1872) 5 The promptest 
and teast hesitating of men. 1870 Buaton fZist, Scot. (873 
VI. Ixxii. 290 The friend who had ever been prompt in the 
time of peril. fig. 1ga§ Lo, Beanres Froess. (1, exxxiii. 
[cxxix.] 373 Thus they went saylyng by the see fresshly.. 
the see was so prompe and so agreable to them. 
+b. Ready in mind; inclined, disposed. rare. 
1606 Suaus, Tr. § Cr. iv. iv. go, 1 cannot sing.. Nor play 
at subtill games; faire vertues all; To which the Grecians 
Dre most prompt and pregnant. 
+e. Iasty, forward, nbeupt, blunt, Ods. rave. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1775) 1. 35 A ‘Pon French 
marquis, at our ambassador's table, demanded of Mr. H—, 
if he was H—— the poet? No, said H—— mildly —— Tani 
pis, replied the Marquis. ; ; 
2. Of action, speech, etc. : Characterized by readi- 
ness or quickness; done, performed, etc. at once, 


at the moment, or on the spot. 

1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234 Conerpecyon is 
a free & 2 prompte or redy syght of the eye of the niynde, 
1542 (¢/t/e) Apophthegmes, that is to saie, prompte, quicke, 
wittie and sentencious saiynges, of certain Emperours, 
Kynges,..Philosophiers and Oratours,..compiled in Latine 
by..Maister Erasmus..And now translated into Englyshe 
by Nicolas Udall. 2624 Worton Arcdit. in Reig. (1651) 260 
The reception of Light into the Body of the building, was 
1667 Mitton /. ZL. v. 149 Such prompt 
in prose or numerous 


ne a, (adv.)_ [a. F. prompt 
ef. Compl.), or ad. L. prompt-tus 


very prompt. 
eloquence Flowed from their li : 
verse, 1706 Paittirs, Prompt Payment, a present paying 
of Money, a Term in Merchandire. 1766 W. Gorpon Gen, 
Counting-ho. 371 His creditor..demands prompt payment 
in cash..in ready money. 179: Boswett. Fohnson Advt., 
The stretch of mind acd prompt assiduity. 1834 Macautay 
Ess., Piti (1887) 322 Those qualities which enable men to 
form prompt and judicious decisions. 1877 W. S. Gitsert 
Sorcerer \, We deduct 10 per cent for prompt cash. , 
+b. ¢ransf. Suddenly emergent; demanding 


instant action, Ods. rare. 

1634 Sia T. Heanzet Trav. 157 Very apt in prompt 
occasions, to demonstrate valour and resolution. 

3. Commerce. For immediate delivery (and pay- 
ment); also, due at once, or at the date fixed. 


Cf. Prompt sd. 3. 

1899 Expression in London Tea-irade, When are the 
overland teas prompt? [The regular word for due in refer- 
ence to the proceeds of sales of tea and other merchandise.) 
1883 Daily Newus ag Sept. 2/7 Beetroot—Old crop, 894 per 
cent., Sold prompt at 20s, cd 2884 St. Fames's Gas. 
a8 Apr. 7/2 fates for prompt ts are not well maintained. 
1888 Datly News 24 Dec. 2/6 The prompt figure for No, 
[pig iron] has been 335. 6a.3 348. to 34s. 3d. is quot 

anuary to March. 1894 /éid.31 Dec. 245 There have been 
a few odd prompt lots sold at ba No 3. 1898 Jéid. 16 May 
8/6 Sometimes gos. 7$¢. will be taken for prompt iron by 
merchants, - 

B. as adv. Promptly, to the minate or the fixed 
time; sharp. 

Mod. She must be called prompt at seven o'clock, 

C. Cond, of adj., as prompt-witted ; of adv. as 
prompl-paying (that pays promptly). 
| 1594 Carew Jinarte’s Exam, Wits vik. (1396) t12 None, 


PROMPTER. 


who is prompt-witted, can learne to read without stumbling. 
1899 Daily News 6 June 8/6 Good, prompt-paying, esta! 
lished tenants, 

Prompt (prem’t), v. Also 4-§ promtt, 5-6 
promp, 6 prompte, 6-7 promt. Ja, ple 
prompted, rarely in 7 prompt. [f. prec. adj. or 
its F. or L, original, In sense ‘to make prompt or 
teady to do something’. 

The genesis of the verb is not clears the first example (if 
certain) is earlier than any known instance of the use of the 
adj. in Eng. and suggests the prior use of a med.L. 
*promptire or F. “prompter= lt, proutare, to make ready, 
to prompti of this in Fr. or med.L. no example has been 
found, but its agent-n. prompidtor occurs in Promp. 
Parv.: see Paomrres 1.) 

1. ¢rans. To incite to action ; to move or Instigate 
(a person, etc.) éo do, or to something, 

1340 Hampote Psalter xaxiv. 7 Pe denel foluand & 
promttand, ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 415/1 Promptyn, promo, 
incenso, insuito, ¢ 1440 Alphabet of Tales 444 Anoder was 
with the nt bon saw nott, pat stude evur eral prompyd the 
to wurk besylic. 2593 Suaxs. Row. & Jul. 1. it, Bo By 
whose direction found’st thou out this place?..By Loue that 
first did promp me to enquire, 1607 — Timon tt. ii. 150 
When 1] have Prompted you in the ebbe of your estste, And 
your great flow of debts. 2657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-d as. 
1z A hot Sun-shine or warmer aire (even in Winter) will 
quekly prompt them out of their Hives. 1673 O. WaLner 

Bluc. (1677) 90 Defer what your passion promts you to do. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) 1. 36 Their pride 
prompting them to put it tothe utmost trial. 1837 Diszarci 
Venetia u. i, A mysterious instinct prompted her. 

b. adsol. 

1830 S. Rocers /faly, Meillerie 6a Records of the past 
That prompt to hero-worship. 1855 Bain Senses § Int. 1. 
ii, § 3 (1864) 1zq When two feelings prompt in opposite 
ways, the one that determines the condnct is said to be 
volitionally the stronger. 1856 Kane Aref, Expé. U1. xiii. 
133 They migrate in numbers as their necessities prompt. 

2. trans, To assist (a speaker when al a loss) by 
suggesting something to be said, or (a reciter) by 
supplying the words that come next. Used esp. of 
thus helping a pnpil in his recitation, or an actor 
in speaking his part. (Cf. Prompt sé. 2b.) 

1438 Surtees Atisc. (1888) 5 John Lyllyng come unto hym 
and promped hym, and bad hym say [ete.} 1542 Upatt 
Erasm, Apoph. 141 V* enery such suter..should knowe to 
salute & cal euery citezen by his name witbout the helpe of 
any byddelle to prompe hym, 41568 Ascnham Scho/er. 
(Arb.) 89 Let him translate it into Latin ngaine, abiding in 
soch ieee where no other scholer may prompe him. 1679 
Estab. Test 8 To stand behind the Scene, and prompt 
both Parties, to Act the bloody rentdys 1778 Bre. Lowrn 
Transl, lsatal xxx. 21 Thine ears shall hear the word 
ferice thee behind. 1874 Burnann dly Tine viii. 69 

t was like being Promy(ta in an examination, and being 
unable to cateh the word. 7 : 

+b. To remind, put (one) in mind. Oéds. 

3599 Suaxs. Much Ado 1 i. 306 Alt prompting mee how 
faire yong Hero is. 5 y 

3. To arge, suggest, or dictate (a thing); to 
inspire, give rise to (thought, actton). 

x60a Waaxen Alb. Eng, xii. txxviii, (1612) 323 That be 
not ‘I'wo or diuers Gods is also prompt by this, 1610 Suaxs. 
Tenip, \. ii. 420 {t goes on 1 see As my soule prompts it. 
1624 Quaates Sron's Elegies xvii. Div. Poems (1717) 382 
She prempieth how to break New languages. 1673 Vain 
Insolency of Rome 15,1 shalt not repent tbat I prompt these 
intimations unto you. 177 Pore Elo:sa_216 Whisp'ring 
Angels prompt her golden dreams. 17aa De Foz Plague 
(1756) 222 To peontet due Impressions of the Awe of on 
the Minds of Men. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. i, ‘Tis 
morning prompts the linnet's blithest lay. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule xavi, Lavender knew well what prompted these 
scornful comments on Borva. 1887 Bowzn Virg. Alneia we 
290 The reasons that prompt this policy new. 

+b. With direct and indirect (dative) obj. Ods. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. m1. il. 54 aoa th’ matter Which your 
heart prompts you, 1632 Sir T. Hawxine tr. Mathicu's 
Unhappy Prosperitie 101 Nature so unworthily outraged, 
prompted him these imprecations. j 

Hence Prompted, Pro-mpting /f/. adjs. 

1388 Suaks. L. L. L. tv. iii. 322 The prompting ey 
beauties tutors. 167: Mitton P. &. 1.22 Inspire As ¢ 
art wont my prompted Song. 1826 Foster in Life § Corr. 
(1846) HL. 80 A prompting impulse to go and look for him. 

fe pe ae [f. Promer sd, 2b+ Boor.] 
A copy of a play prepared for the prompter’s ase, 
containing the text as it is to be spokea, and 
directlons for the performance. 

1809 Macey Gil Blas vu. vii. p 23 As invariable a rale as 
any in the prompt book. 31820 Haziirt Lect. Dram. Lit. 
136 The characters of their heroes have not been cut down 
to fit into the prompt-book. 1867 Dickens Let, 16 Sept, 
Going over the prompt-book carefully, 1 see one change in 
your part to which..I positively object. 

Prompter (prp'm?ts1). Also 5 -ar(e, -owre, 
7-or, [i. Prompr v.+-ER1,) One who prompts. 

1. One who moves or incifes to action; an 
instigator, mover, 

e 1440 Promg, Paro. 415/1 Promptare, or he bat promp- 
tythe (2. *. promptowre), prompfafor. 21548 Hat Chron, 

‘en. VE 176 The Mayre aunswered that he..neded neither 
of prompter, nor yet of Coadiutor, either to defend or 
gouerne the citie. Nannes Afrcrocosmus ut i, Come 
my best prompter, with indeavours wings Let's cut the ayre. 
eeDer oe ‘ol, Yack (1840) 244 The devil is..a..prompter 
to wickedness, if he is not the first mover of it. 1875 Bick. 
Laxo Log-bk. 130 No greater prompter of good fellowship. 

2. One who helps a speaker or reciter by sapply- 
ing him, when at a loss, with a name, word, or 
something to say. 
184 
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Groat's W. Wit sore) 13 He stoode like a 
trewant that lackt a Prompter. 1657 W. Moaice Coena quast 
Kow) xv. 188 The very season was a kinde of prompter to 
remember them of that. 1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bhe77 
We pray withonta Monitor or promptor because we doit from 
the heart, or from our own breast. 1870 ANDERSON Missions 
Anter, Bd. U1. xi. 90; Alter two or three years, she was able 
to spell ont her words without a prompter. F 

b. spee. Theat. A person stationed out of sight 


of the audience, to prompt or assist any actor at a 


loss in remembering his part. 

‘ Suaxs. Oth. 1. il. 84 Were itmy Cue to fight, I should 
ire krowte it Without a Prompter. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
Letter from poor old Downes the Prompter, 
Retainer of the Theatre desires my Advice. 
My Tine xvii, 144 Everybody being more or 
legs inaudible, with the solitary exception o the Prompter. 


Prompting (prom? tin), 47. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-1x@ 1,] ‘The action of the verb Promrr; an incite- 
ment to action, an instigation. ; 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 96 3it, Dawe, thou drawist 
in many fals promplynges: 1440 Alphabet of Tales 294 
Be prompyng of be Holie Gaste. 1580 Sir R. Manwoop in 
Boys Sandwich (1792) 23% Ia such [school] exercises, 
promptinge and helping one of another to be more puaishe: 
then lack of well doinge. 1851 Mavng Rew Scalp Hunt. 
xxviii, In spite of the promptings of our appetites. 

Promptitude (prom*titizd). [a. F. prompti- 
tude(1gthe. ia Hatz.Darm.),or ad, late L. prompli- 


1592 GREENE 


No. 193 P2 A 
wherein that 
1874 BurNano 


Hido: see Prompt a. and -TUDE.] Quickness or | 


readIness of action; promptness. 

¢14g0 tr. De Lenitatione 1. xxiii. 3u Labour of penaunce, 
promptitude of obedience. 1587 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
IV. 175 His Hienes douhtis not of the lyke reddines, 
promptitude, and gude will. 2658 R. White tr. Digdy's 
Powd, Synth. (1660) 75 They unite with more promptitude. 
175 Jounson Rambler No. 113 #6 Assurance of address, 
and promptitade of reply. 1863 A, Bromrietn Mem. Bp. 
Bloufield VW. ix. 183 His promptitude was remarkable: with 
him a matter would be completed, while another would he 
only thinking of it. , ‘ 

+b. Readiness of mind, inclination ; prompting. 

1660 Jar. Tavtoe Duct. Dubit, wy. i, rule iii. § 1 Uf our 
inclinations .. become facilities and promptitudes to sin, 
they are not innocent. 1712 SterLe Spect. No. 497 ? 1 
‘Yhose who were contented to live without Reproach, and 
had no Promptitude in their Minds towards Glory. 

Promptive, a. rare. [f. PRompr v.+-IVE.] 
Tending or calcnlated to prompt; apt to move or 
give rise to something. 

1884 J. Tarr Mind in Matter (1892) 2 It is, promptive of 
serious reflection that some of the greatest thinkers of past 
ages accounted in this way for the manilestation of Mind in 
providence. 

Promptly (prym?tli), ade. [f. PRompr a. + 
-LY %.] Jn a prompt manner; readily, quickly; 
directly, at once, without a moment's delay. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 103 Telle her that she brynge 
wyth her promptely the shepe & other bestes. a 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VII 30b, He. .coulde tell all that was taught 
him promptly without any difficultie. 1632 Lirucow 7raz, 
vi. 244 A stranger that vnderstandeth not promptly the 
Italian tongue, 1817 Lany MoaGan France 11. (1818) 1. 247 
To give stimulus to the promptly-exhausted attention of 
fashionable inanity. 1884 JManch, Exan. 15 May 5/4 


A House was made to-day promptly at a quarter-past 12 
o'clock, 


Promptness (pre'mPtnés), [fas prec. + 
+NESS.] The quality of being prompt or quick in 
action, performance, etc.; rcadiness, promptitnde, 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 44b, Promptness in 
perceynynge, Quicknes of inuencyon, 1586 Wesnr Zug. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 64 The ready skill of framing anie thiag in 
verse, besides the aaturall promptnesse which many haue 
therevnto, is much helped by Arte. 1728 Moacan Algiers 
IL. iv. a78 With wonderful Promptness and Diligence, the 
Land-Forces, Artillery, &c., were pnt on Shore. 1831 J. 
Davies Manual Mat. Aled. 304 It possesses the same virtues 
as morphia, hut acts with more promptness and energy. 1868 
Fareman orn: Cong. IL vii. 159 ‘The hopes of an insurrec- 
tion alwaya lie ia promptness and energy. 

Promptress. rare. [f. PRomprer + -Es3.] 
A female prompter, 

1793 Conzaipce To Fortune 1 Prompt z 
ae -O look, aad smile! eae Bt 

Promptuary (premPtiniri), sd. (a.) Now 
rare. 
room, repository; cf. F. promptuaire a manual; 
as adj. ad. L. prompludri-us ready for distribution, 
i ened sb. (see Promer 5d.).] 

. A place where snpplies, etc., are kept in readi- 
ness for use ; a storehouse, a repository ; the source 
whence anything is derived. ? Ods. 

1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 399 3iffenge t 
promptuary of alle Iicllesotimnes ees = perems 
Anat, Abus. ue 882) 7, 1 douht not to call hir sacred breast 
the promptuarie, the receptacle, or storehouse of all true 
virtue and godlines. 1695 Woonwaao Nat. Hist, Earth 1. 
(1723) 52 The Matter it self restored to its original Fund and 
Promptuary, the Earth. 1774 Gotoss. Nat. Hist, (1862) I. 
xvii. 96 The earth, the common promptuary that supplies 
subsistence to men, animals, and vegetables. 

_2. Applied to a handbook or note-book contain- 
ing a summary or digest of information, etc. 

1577 Furke Avsiw. True Christian 108 There be also.. 
Promptuaries of lyes, Festinals of lyes, and other infinite 
bookes of lyes. 167a Baxter Life Adleine i. (1838) 19 Such 
a promptuary for any one that hath not leisure to peruse... 
the philosophers themselves. 1706 tr. Dugin’s Eccl. Hist. 
16th C, Il. v.157 A Moral Promptuary upon the Gospels. 


[As sb. ad. late L. promptudri-tim a store- | 
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1858 (¢itde) Promptuary of matter for preaching ..suitable 
for retreats, for sermons on Sundays, and other occasions. * 

+B. adj.in prompluary art, the art of collecting 
information for future use. Ods. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Learn. ¥. ili, 238 To pro- 
cure this ready Provision for discourse,..Arguments may 
be before hand framed, and stored up, about such things as 
are frequently incident, and come into disceptation; aud 


this we call promptuarie Art, or Preparation. 

Prompture (prpm'titiz). rare. {f L. ppl. 
stem prompt- (taken in sense of PRoMPT V.) + -URE.] 
Promptiag, suggestion, instigation. 

1603 SUAKS. Afeas. for AJ, 1. iy. 178 Though he hath falne 
by prompture of the blood. a 1633 Austin Afedit. (1635) 180 
His Confession meerely the pomp of the a 1798 
Cotenipcr Recoil. Love vi, Love's prompture deep. 1877 
Bracnis Wise Men 191 Not from the prompture of mine owh 
coneeit, Or spur of private vantage. 

{ad. L. pro- 


+Promulgate, //. a. Obs. 
mulgit-us,pa. pple. of promulgare: see PROMULGE. ] 
Promulgated, set forth. (Usn. as pa. pple.) 

1526 Pilzr. Perf. OV. de W. 1531) 5 As soone as his holy 
lawe of the gospell was promulgate and publysshed. 1530 
Parser. 668/1 Nowe that it is promulgate, we maye Idely 
speake of it. 1632 Litucow 7rav, 1.19 Whose luxurious 
lines are vulgarly ron Bae in this Hispanicall pronerbe. 
1674 ALLEN Danger Enthus. 79 \(they ad not beea com- 
manded by a promulgate Law. 

Promulgate (premelgelt, prou--, promo'lgeit), 
v. [f L. promiulgat-, ppl. stem of proniulgire to 
expose to public view, prblish: see PROMULGE. 
The first pronunciation is that now asnal : cf. Cost- 
PENSATE, CONTEMPLATE.] ¢rans. To make known 
by public declaration; to publish; ess. to dis- 
seminate (some creed or belief), or to proclaim 
(some law, decree, or tidings). 

1530 Parsca. 668/21, ] promulgate, I publysshe, or declare 
openly, 7e prouxlgue. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Contnt, 
353 b, Those letters. .the Hyshop promulgat at Rome at the 
fatter ende of December. 1630 Pavnne God no hy eae 17 
The Gospell must be thus promulgated. 1669 Gate Cr? 
Gentiles 3%. iv. 22 To..promulgate the knowlege and 
worship of the great God. 1749 Cuesterr. Lett. (1870) 163 
The arrogant pedant does not communicate, but promulgates 
his knowledge. 1824 L, Murnay Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) 1. 349 
Trisyllables ending in ce, ext, and afe, accent the rst 
syllable: as,..‘prépagate';..unless the middle syllable has 
a vowel telore two consonants: as, ‘Promiilgate 1903 
A. Rosratson Rom, Cath. Ch. in Italy i. (1903) 36 The 
Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was promulgated 
in December 1854. 

Ilence Pro‘mulgated f//. a.; Pro'mulgating 
vl, sb. = next. 

€ 1955 Haarsrietp Divorce Hen. VIZ] (Camden) 33 Before 
the promulgating of the law of Moses. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. 
xi, (Rildg.} 136 Promulgated standing laws, 1838 Cuacmeas 
Wes. X1L 176 The promulgated will of Him who is the 
King of Kings. 

Promulgation (prpmélgéi-fon, prdu-). fas 
F. promulgation (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. 
prémulgalion-ent, n. of action f. promulgare. see 
Promuteg.] The action of promulgatiag or fact 
of being peomulaies 3 publication. 

1604 R. Cawoney Table Alph., Promulgation, publishing 
openly, or proclaiming. 16:3 Jackson Creed 1. To Rdr, 
diij, Extant ia the age immediately following the Gospels 
promulgation. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. V. 394 Before the 
promulgation of Christianity, the world was infinitely 
divided on this important head. 1844 H. HH. Witson Brit, 
india 1. 173 The promulgation of these designs went far to 
effect their fulfilment, 1858 Buckce Civi/is, (1869) IT, ¥. 233 
They felt themselves bound to prevent its promulgation. 

b. spec. The official publication of a new law, 
decree, ordinance, etc., putting it into effect. 

1618 Bouton Florus (1636) 22 The day of promulgation of 
the Law was come, 1699 Burner 39 Ard. XXVIL. (1700) 304 
The preaching of the Apostles was of the nature of a 
Promulgation made by Heraulds, 1867 Suites Huguenots 
Eng. vill. (1880) 13! One of Henry's. .greatest acts was the 

romulgation ..of the celebrated Edict of Nantes. 1875 
tuans Const, Hist. 11. xv. 205 note, The Writ of 1217 forthe 
promulgation of the Charter orders the sheriff to publish it, 
ia pleno comitatn etc. ]’. 

attrib, Boa-1a Bentuam Ration. Fudic. ELvid. (1827) U1, 
672 The use of promulgation paper, provided with a printed 
border, presenting, in tenor or in the way of reference, such 
dispositions of law as are applicable to the subject. 
_Promulgator (pre‘milgéitas, prde-), [agent-n. 
in L. form from PROMULGATE: see -OR: cf. late L. 
promulgator (Ennodins, @ §20).} One who pro- 
mulgates or publishes. 

_ 41665 J. Gooowin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 410 Christ.. 
Rl dispenser, or promulgator, or minister of God unto 
the world of a new spiritual economy. 1766 WAaavaton 


Sevm, Fohr x. 11 Wks. 1788 V. An odd Legacy to the 
promulgators of the Law of Libenyt 1802 Aled. Gril. ¥VIIl. 
146 Dr. Jenner's claim of being the promulgator or inveator 
of vaccine inoculation, 1885 Manch. Exam. 11 Feb. 3/a 


Mr. C., .has instructed his solici i ; 
gator of the slander. ee ee 


Hence Pro-mulga‘tress, a female promulgator. 
Bic H. More Atyst. Godl. v. ix. 157 The First a the 
romulgatress of the Jewish, the Second of the Christian law. 
Promulge (promy‘ldz), v. arch. [ad. L. pro- 
muelgare to expose to public view, publish ; perh: 
altered from proviclgdre in same sense (see PRo- 
ae by the influence of some other word. 
io Jicensieter (Oresme, a1400),] = PRo- 


1. trans. To publish or proclaim formally (a law 


PRONAOS. 


or decree). Now chiefly an offical archaisnt. 

1488 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 414/1 Al utlagaries into any of the 
said Defendauntes in the said appele named promulged. 
1498 Act t1 Hen. VII, c. 59 Preambie, An utlarie upon 
hin [is]therupon promulged. 1600 HotLano Livy tvin. Epit. 
1242 Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus..when hee promulged 
an Agrarian law, that [ete.]. 1702 Kennett Pres. St. Con- 
vocation a Their final Acts were duly promulg’d. 1766 
BracksTone Cortuz, 11, xxvii. 410 The king.. has the right 
of promalging to the people all acts of state and govern- 
ment. 1879 Q. Rev. CXLVIII. 545 They, would, have 
claimed to promulge their canons and constitutions. -without 
license from the Crown first obtained. ‘ 

2. To set forth, declare, or teach publicly (a 
creed, doctrine, opinion, statement); to bring 
before the public, to publish (a book, etc.). 

1614 Jackson Creed un, vili. § 12 If vneleane spirits may 
not be permitted to promulge this, or like diuine mysteries. 
1736 Butter Anad. nn. vii. Wks, 1874 L. 280 A book of this 
nature, and thus promulged and recommended to our ¢oa- 
sideration. 1841 Catuin NV. Amer. Znd. 1. xi, 81 From 
these [traditions and historical facts] when they are pro- 
mulged, I think there may be a_pretty fair deduction 
drawn. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1515 
Fanatics announced visions, and promulged prophecies. 

Hence Promw'iged ///. a., Promu‘lging vbi. sb. 
and pi. a. 

1627 May Lucan vi. 906 The popular law-promulging 
Draft, 1656 R. Roaixson Christ adi (1868) 534 His pro- 
mulging of ittothe world. 1659 T. Pecks Parnassi Pucrp. 
16a Tiberius by a promulg'd Edict, Prohibited Salutes. @ 1716 
Soutn Sera: (1744) IX. ti, go At the proniulging of the law 
from Monat Sinai. aA Mrs. Jay Holden with Cords 452 
The recently promulged theory of Gall. 

Promulger (prommldgas). [f. prec. + 
One who promnlges; a promulgator. 

1659 Pranson Creed it, (1839) 132 The first revealer and 
promulger bred in the house of a carpenter. despised by.. 
all the learned in the religion of his nation, 1737 WuisTton 
Foscphius, Antig, xv. x. § 21 He had himself een the pro- 
mulger of your decree. 1824 G.S. Fanrr Diffie. Infidelity 
(:833} 156A tale known to bea falsehood hy the very pro» 
mulgers themselves. 

Promu‘scidate, a. [f. L. promuse-is, -idem 
(see next) +-ATE2,] Formed as or furnished with 
a promuscis or proboscis: chicfly of insects. 

1826 Kiray & Sp, Entomol, UV. xivii. 378 Mouth pro- 
muscidate. 1840 Westwooo Classification Insects 11, 414 
Mouth arising from the under and hinder surface of the 
head, promuscidate. : 

|| Promuscis (promzsis), [L., altered form of 
proboscis, Cf, obs. F. promuscide (1536 in Godef.).] 

+1. The proboscis or trunk of an elephant. Oés. 

[1576: see Proposcts 1.] 1600 J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa 
Introd. 40 The elephant. .will stande vp to the itd boo 
therein, hathing the ridge of his backe, and other parts wit 
his long promuscis or trunke, 00 Four/S, Beasts 
(3658) 1 3 His trunck called Prodoscis and Promuscis, is 
a large hollow thing hanging from his nose. 2709 Buaie ia 
Phil. Trans. XXVU. 56 The Prodoscis (or Pronruscis, as 
some call it, in English the Trunk). ; 

2. Entom. The proboscis in certain orders of 
insects: cf. PRoBoScrs 3; sec. that of the Hymen- 
optera: see quots. 1826-8. 

1658 RowLann DJoufer's Theat. Ins, i It hath very Jong 
cornicles, and the promuscis or snout doubled in or rolled up 
together. Zéfd. 990 Along kinde of compact fast substance, 
which like a proms sugplielh the place of a mouth and 
tongne. 1826 Kiaay & Sp, Enfomol. 11). xxxili. 360 
Promtuscis, the oral instrument of Hemiptera, in which the 
ordinary Trophi are replaced by a jointed sheath, covered 
above at the base by the Lady,..and containing four long 
capillary lancets, and a short tongue. 1828 Staak Léent. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 219 [Ia the Hymenoptera] All these parts, 
as well as the labium, are often much elongated, and com- 
pose together a species of trunk or proboscis, whieh Illiger 
names prontuscis, and which Latreille calls a spurious pro- 
boscis. 1836-8 W. Craak Van der Hoevex's Zool. 1. 372 
Chrysis L.—Labium not in form of a promuscis. 

+ Promuta’tion. Obs. rare. [f. Pro-l 1+ 
Mutation so OF. promutation (1359 in Godef.).] 
Exchange, barter. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 178 In case he become.. 
Metropa/ san of another churche, throughe promutation, or 
any other meane. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 131 If ia 
Promutation a man sets such a value pps such 4 thing, 
and does not respect the person or quality of any buyer. 
Jbid., Yo observe this Arithmetical Rule which Aristotle 
propounds in Promutation. ae. 

ll Prom: celinm (prdomois7liim), Zot, Rarely 
in Eng. form Prormycele. [mod.L., f. p70, 
Pro-1+Mycetius.] The filamentous product of 
the germination of a spore. 

1867 J. Hocc Microse, n. 1. 291 We see the Uromyces- 
spores passing through the generations of promycelium, 
sporidia, and mycelium. 1874 Cooxe Fung? 126 To distin: 
guish them from such spores as are reproductive without 
the intervention of a promycelium. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
335 The teleutospores. .produce promycelia on germination. 

Hence Promyoce‘lial a., of the promycelium. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi v. 177 The promycelial tuhe is 
divided by transverse walls into a series of..short cells. 

Promys, -yse, -ysse, obs. ff. PROMISE. , 

|| Pronaos (pronétys), Gr. and Lat. Antig. 
Also 7 -on, 8-us, [L. Arondos (-us), a. Gr. mpivaos 
(-ov) the hall of a temple, prop. adj. ‘situated in 
froat of the temple’: see Pro-% and Naos.] The 
space in front of the aos, cell, or body of a temple, 
enclosed by the porlico and the projecting side 
walls; the vestibule. Also, a similar veslibule in 
some early Christian churches: = NaRTHEX. 


-ER 1] 


PRONATE. 


1613 T.Gonwin Nom, Antig, xx. (1614) 27 They had their 
prondon, or Church- porch. 704 - Haars Lex. Fechn. 1, 
Pronaos or Pronaws,..a Church- ‘orch, or a Portico to a 
Palace, great Hall, or spacious Building. 3745 Pococke 
HDeser. Easé ll. t1.1t. x. 169 ‘Vhearchitrave. .continued from 
the front of the paitico or pronaos to the side pillars, 
3833 Penny Cycé. 1. 140/a Inner porticoes formed by the 
longitudinal extension of the flank walls,..forming what are 
distinguished as the pronaos and opisthodomus. 

Jig. 3894 Huxiey Evol. § Ethics Pref. 8 1f t had attempted 
to reply in full to the criticisms... know not what extent of 
ground would have been covered hy my fronaos, 1897 
Sookman Nov. 235 A roomy niche in the pronaos of Fame. 

Pro‘nate, p//. a. rare, [ad. late L. pronat-us, 
pa. pple. of prondre: see next.] Bent into a prone 
position ; bent forward and downward, 

3853 Kane Grinnell Exp, vi. (1856) 47 Such turf, where 
the tree growths of more favored regions have hecome 
pronate and vine-like. 


Pronate (prdvneit), v, Physiol, [f. late L. 
Prondt-, ppl. stem of prondre to bend forward, f. 
Pron-us PRONE a.) trans. To render prone; to 
put (the hand, or the fore limb) into the prone 
position; to turn the palm downwards: see next. 
Opp. to Supinate, 

3836-9 Todd's Cych Anat. Il. 786/s The forearm and 
hand were rigidly pronated. 3B49-su /é/d. VV. 5127/1 The 

tient is rm to attempt to pronate or supinate his 

and, 3875 Sin W. Tuaner in Encycl. Brit. 1. 83afs The 


range of inovement at the radio-ulnar joints enahles us..to | 


pronate the hand and fore-arm by throwing the radius across 
the ulna, so as to make the thumh the innermost digit. 


Pronation (préenz'-fon). Physiol, i= F. pro- | 


nation, ad. med.L. proniuén-em, n. of action f. 
Pronare: see prec.) The actlon of pronating ; 
the putting of the hand or fore limb into the prone 
position, i.e. with the palmar surface downwards 
(if the limb be stretched forward horizontally) or 
backwards (if it be hanging vertically); ‘the 
position or condition of being pronated. (Some- 
times applied to a similar movement of the tibia 
in the hind limb.) Opp. to Supination, 


3666 J. Smitn Old Age (1676) 62 They [the muscles] can | 


perform adduction, abduction; flexion extension ; pronation, 
supination, 3745 Amyano in Pai, Trans, XLIIL 296 A 


gummiatons Swelling upon the upper Head of the Radius on: 


the right Arm, checking the Motion of this Bone in Prona- 
tion and Supination. 3892 Humeusy Jfyology 42 In the 
hind limb..the muscular force is..less expended on the 
pronation of the tibia, 4 

. The action of placing (a body, etc.) in a 
prone 1 eat ue Obs. 

3698 Tyson in Phil, Trans. XX. 318 The First Pair of 
Muscles..which..came to be dissected, upon the Pronation 
of the Animal. 

Pronato- flexor (pronét:to\fleksft), a. Anat. 
[f. prondté- (prop. advb, combining form of L. pré- 
nat-us pa, pple., pronated, but taken as tepr. 
Pronator) + FLEXoR.] Applied to the mass of pro- 
nator and flexor muscles of the fore or hind limb, 

3892 Humenay Ayolo, 24 Below the knee the plantar 
aspect. .is occupied bya broad thick pronato-flexor mass, 

Pronator (proonetts:), Anal, [a. med.L. pré- 
nator, agent-n. f. prondre: see PRONATE v. Cf, 


F. pronateur (16th c. in Littré).] A muscle that | 
effects or assists in pronation ; ae one of two | 


muscles of the fore limb, pronator (radii ) eres and 
pronator (radii) quadratus. Also attréb. (Opposed 
to Supinator,) 

[2693 tr. Blaxcarad’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pronatores 
Afusculi, one is round, the other foursquare, both move the 
Radius] 7x7-¢x Cuamazas Cyck. sv. Pronation, There 
are peculiar muscles whereby the pronation is effected, 
called pronators. 1779 Pennant in Phd Trans. LX. 343 
The tendinous muscles..have much the same effect on tha 
tail as the supinator and pronators have in pes the 
hand. 386 Kirny & Sp. Entomol 1V. xilii 392 At first it 
may seem that insects..cannot have the Supinator and 
Pronator muscles; hut some muscle of this kind must be..in 
those that have a versatile head, 1870 Mivaat Ana, 29 
The muscles of the fore-arm consist of pronators eit 
Supinators, flexors and extensors, 

Prone (préen), 55. Now rare. Also 7 prosne. 
[a. F. prone (rath c. in Hatz.~Darm.), also prosne, 
orig. a grill, grating, tailing, hence a place en- 
closed by such, spec. the grating or railing separat- 
ing the chancel from the nave of a church, the 
place where notices were given and addresses 
delivered. Ulterior origin uncertain; see Korting 
5. v. Precono, and articles there cited.] 

tl. A part of a church from which notices were 
read out; hence the notices there given out. Oés, 

3670 Cotton Lspernon Xe $14 Upon All-Saints day he 
thundred out his Excommunication against the Lieutenant 
of the Guards. .at the Prosnes of all the Parish Churches of 
the City. [Margin.) The Prosnes are the Publications of 
the Feasts, and Fasts of the Church, Banes of Matrimony, 
Excommunications, etc. 3686 — tr. Montaigns MW. x8 
Causing it to be Proclaimed at the Prosne of er Parish: 
Church, 4 g 

2. An exhortation or homily to be read or 
delivered in charch. 

@ 1670 Hacker Abs, Williams un. (2692) 56 A saying...out 
of a prosne or homily, made on purpose to he read before 
the creray and laity in all Visitations, 31736 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit, W, 275 One Eusebius..is said to have writ 
many short Prones or Exhortations upon the Gospels. 3897 


Gasquet O. Eng. Bible 65 Parochial sermons were, for the 
‘Ones upon the Scripture lessons proper for the 
Prone (préen 
ad. L. pron-us 
ownward, sinkin 
favourable, easy ; ef. obs, F.p 
1. Having the front or ven 
bending forward and downward ; 
face downwards, or on the belly 
persons or animals, 
Itself. Of the hand 
(or backwards); also, of the 
tadius, in the corres 


Also 4 proone, 6-7 proane. 
nt or leaning forward; inclined 
» Prone (to anythin 
roue (1488 In Gode: 
part downwards ; 
situated or lying 
i said chiefly of 
or of the posture or attltnde 
alm downwards 
ore-arm, or the 
onding positlon: see Pro- 
redicative or quasi-advb., esp. 
2). Opp. to Surive a. 

Man ww. 62 The office of these two 


O turne Radius. 
He lowted lowe W: 


after /re, ete. (ef. 
3578 Banistex A/rist. 
is in prone order t 
Fletcnea Chrisé's Vict. u. xvii, 
3635 CaooKe Body of Mian 268 The 
ing of the sickeman, 
pine that is vpward. 
ho uot prone And 
‘d With Sanctitie of 
Stature, 3784 Cowrez Task v. 
with faces prone. 
Prone upon the ground, t 
3864 Texnvson 
ngers into the we 
body: So situated as to be 
under, nether, ventral. 
ELL Hist. Anim. & Min. 
‘one part, two in 
xlvi. 268 Prone 
Mouth..Prone.., 


» eyther pronethat isdowne. | 
1667 Mitton P. £. vin. 506 

Brute as other Creatures, 
Reason, might erect His 
85 Brutes graze themountain. 
foal. vit. vii. 256 
eir legs extended 


far in front and behind. 
Falling prone he dug His fi 
b. Of a part of the 
directed downwards ; 

3646 (see Paonety 1). 
Introd., Their finns are foure, 
3826 Ktaay & Se. Extomed ) 
The under surface. 
When the mouth is wholly und 
2. In inexact or extended 
erect): Lying (or so as to li 
horizontal posture; 
or quasi-advb., with /re 
Permissible of thin 
side; hut improper o: 


per and under 
less the position 


31697 Portea Autig, 
did not falt prone upon 
Ancient tow’rs.. Fall 
broken column, 


Cowpzr 7ask 
3835 Witus Melanie 280 
vast and prone. 1844 Baowninc Count 
jay the false knight, Pr 
1890 ‘R. Botnzewooo’ 
(1891) 302 One man..lay on his side wit 
strong man had fallen prone, 


b. fransf. Constructed for | 
A Exhib. Catal. so2/ 


upon the ground. Col. Reformer 
h face At up. | 


as if struck by 


ying prone upon. 
1 Prone Couches. Re- 


3. Having a downward as 
having a downward or d 
slope. Also loosely, 
headlong. Often 


1627 May Lacan, 
to the Maine. 
Edenburgh. .seate: 


pect or direction; 
escending inclination or 
steeply or vertically descending, 
predicative or quasi-adyb, 
125 Let noStreames finde 
654 H. L'Estaance 
on the prone and de: 
3695 Buackmore Pr. Arth. 
wondrous smooth, so prone 
1, 132 From high Olym 
Snewcey Witch 
Bronte Villette xxxiv, 
the renithy it rushed 
Ard. 67 Just where th 
feather toward the hollo 
b. fig. = Down 
x872 Tennyson Gar. 
and fair, to grace Thy clim| 
ar. 


| wardes, goeth pronely, without all hope of recouera 


Chas. # (1655) 126 


pus prone her flight she bends. B20 
own the prone vale, 

The storm seemed to have 
3864 Texnyson Zn. 


prone edge of the wood began To 


ING Apl. a. 4b. 
4 Some comfortable bride 
ing life, and cherish my pione 


ygar. z , 
4. fig. Directed or in 

towards what is base; ¢ 
3645 Mitton Cofase, 

prone and sava; 


clined ‘downwards’, or 
ig’, abject, base. 
354 Nothing... but a 


Wks. x85: 1. 
@ necessity, not worth t 
3742 Younc Ni. 
Prone to the centre; crawling 
Erect in stature, 

+ 5. fig. Sai 
downward sloping path : 
involving no di 
mixture of sense 6: = 
3475 Rolls of Parit. VE. 3151/1 T: 
rone payment. ¥636 Cuituincw, 
is most prone an 


rone in appetite | 
of action compared to following a 
to adopt or pursae; 

(Sometimes with 
prone.) Oés. 
he moost easy, redy and 
Relig. Prot.i.. 
3654 Gataxea Disc, 
ind prone path unto 
(1689) 7: There is not a 
H. Mors Afyst. Godl, vin. viii 
‘one then to lye and sleep on 


ficulty or effort. 
to which one is 


easy to doe so, 
joth it not pave a plain a 
3656 SANDENSON Serns, 
proner way to Hell. 
312 There is not 
the shadie banks i 
6. Having a natural inclin 
something ; inclined, dispose 
fo with sb., or inf, 
and still the prevailing one. 
a. Of persons or animals 
disposition or the like ; 
(a) 3382 Wvyeutr Gen. 
mannos herte be: 
ether redi) in to 
TON Gold, Leg. 


ation or tendency to 
d, apt, liable. 
(The earliest sense in 


, in reference to mental 


vill. a1 The witt 
n redi lv. rr. redi evf, 
yuel fro his tyme of 
32/2 Consyderynge.. 
ben to worshipe fals gods, 

they exceadyng prono t 
08, I am not pron 


and the thou3t of 
4” proone; prome 


how prone the 
3555 Even Dea 


@ to weeping (as our Sex 
Commonly are), 

always find all ni 
» and readier to multipl 
3729 Butter Sernz. Wks. 1874 1] 


prone to idolatry than to 
y than to deny the 
I x30 Men are exceeding 


PRONEPHEW. 


prone to deceive themselves. 1883 Jowett Thucyd, 1. 197 
All are by nature prone to err. 
(6) to something neutral or good. 
3828 Garoiner in Pocock Rec. Ref I. xii. 98 Much more 


| prone to adhere to the league. €3530 If. Ruopes Bé, 


Nurture in Babees Bh, (1868) 106 Be.. Prone, inclyned to 
mercy, 3613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (3614) 690 These seeme 
prone to receiue the Faith; for they belecue in One Ged, 
s-and baue no Idols. 3665 MaxLey Grotins' Low C, 
Warres 32x More prone to concord. 1764 Gotpsu, 7ran 
93 Every state, to one loved blessing prone, Conforms and 
models life to that alone, 3816 J. Witson Cis Plague 
ut ii. ag Howprone to love Ix the pure sloless soul o} Infancy ! 
3844 Disnazu Coningsby wt v, Amind predisposed to inquiry 
and prone to meditation, 

. Of things or persons, in reference to merely 


| physical tendencies (e g. to disease), 


3607 Noaven Surv. Diai. v. 222 The ground. .is good 
enough, and not so Prone to mosse as you take it. 1804 


| Aaeenzrny Swrg, Obs. 35 Not being prone to inflammation. 
| 3873 Naownine Balawst, 2030 He was..prone Already to 
Srey hairs, 3883 Hardwick's Photo, . Chem, (ed. Taylor) 


241 The unstable Tetrathionate of ja, prone to liberate 
ee wal 3899 Addbutt’s Syst, Med. VIN. 579 Gouty patients 
oF those prone to migraine or neuralgia. 
» Ready in mind (for some action expressed or 
implied); eager. Obs. or arch. 
553 T. Witson Rhee. (1580) 4 Though.. our will [be] prone, 
yet our fleshe is so heauie. 3630 Guiiim Hara Ivy tit, alii, 


| (1660) 36: The Horse..of all heests there is none..more 


prone in battell or desirous of revenge. x61 SHAks, cage 
v. iv. 208 Vilesse a man would marry a Gallowes, and get 
yong Gihbets, I neuer saw one so rone. s928 Moxcan 
Algiers V1. v. 313 A Body of Prone Warriors, never sparing 
of their Flesh. 385g Sneutey Cenct 1. iii tog What deep 
wrongs must have blotted out First love, then reverence in 
a child’s prone mind. : ‘ 
8. Comd., ns (sense 3) prone-descending, -rushing 


‘ | adjs.; (sense 7) prone-minded adj.; + pronewiae 
sense (as if opp. to | 
¢) flat; in (or into) a | 
Often predicative | 
, fall, etc. = flat down. 
that have not an u 
men and animals, un 
wz is one position of 
Greece iv, (1 
the Ground. 33! 


adv., with ‘ prone’ movement, downward, easily, 
readily (cf. 3, 5). 

1585 Banistza Wecker’s Chyrurg. 36 So as the matter 
maye freely and pronewise flowe out of thewounde. 37"7~46 
Tomson Snonmer 655 Floods Prone-rushing from the 


| Clouds. /é:d, 1145 A deluge of sonorous hail, Or prone- 
| descending rain, 1869 Busuwece Mom, SxPrage vii, 143 
| They will take in the political corruptions with a prone. 


minded human facility. 

+t Prone, v. Obs. rare—', [a. F. prduer (¢ 1600 
in Hatz.-Darm.) to address (a congregation), also 
to culogize, f. cee Prone sé.] ¢rans. To read 
out, make proclamation of. 

3683 Temrie Afem. Wks, 1931 I. 446 The Contents of this 
Letter were proned hy the French Ambassadors at Nimeguen 
among the several Ministers there. 

Pronece: see PRoNIEceE. 

Pronely (préwnli), adv. [f. Prone a. +-Ly 2] 

. Ina prone position; face downwards; /oosely 
(quot. 1578), right dowa, flat down (cf. Prone a. 2). 
1§78 Banistea Hist. Man 1. 9 A man, in ey ak. 
¢ atay. 

3636 SuzLpon Miracles Antichr. ix. 224 The same did 2 


Bronely adore and worship at the time of eleuation. 1646 


iz ‘T. Browne Freud. £f. 151 Some couple... pronely, that 


j 4s by contaction of prone parts in both. a x8sr fon Fowler 
| vi, Wo taid us dowa an watch’d,..Pronely, the sea-fowl 


and the coming dawn. -_ ’ a 

2. With a natural inclination 3 treadily, willingly 
(obs.); eagerly. 

iss J. Crement in Strype Eced. Afen:, (17a5) IVE App, Ix. 
208 They knewe the trewthe, and pronely wolde confess it. 
23677 Bazazow IWés, (1686) 11. Serm. x. 148 Closely affixed 
to material things, or pronely addicted to brutish pleasures. 

Proneness (préeninés). Also 6-7 pronenes, 
-nesae ; 7 prones, pronesae, proaness (see note 
$.V. -NESS). [fas prec.+-xz8s.] The quality or 
condition of being prone. 

1. Natural inclination » disposition, tendency, or 
propensity (fo something, or ¢e do something). 

31548 Ervor, Pronitas, proaenesse, inclinacion to good or 
eucil. 549 Coverpats, etc. Zrasnt. Par, Rom. Prol. avh, 
Pronenes and redines vato the dede in the ground of the 
herte. 1613 Puacnas et (1614) 89 The pronenesse 


| of that sexe to teares. 3626 Six S. D'Ewes Fraul. (3783) 36 


My fathers prones to..change his former purposes, 3748 
Anson's Voy. }. x. 101 A Proneness to swoon on the least 
exertion of strength, 5859 Smites Self-Help xiii, (1860) 338 
Whatis done onceandagain soon gives facilityand proneness, 
tb. Readiness of mind, willingness, eagerness. 

263: Massincer Believe as Yon List v. ii, 1..with a gentle 
reprebension taxde Your forwarde Ai ee €3645 T. 
Turty Siege of Carlisle (1840) 9 Of great prudence and 
Proneness in arms, 

2. Prone position of the body. rare. . 

3646 Sir T, Brownz Prend. Ep.1. 1. 180 Though in Serpents 
and Lizards we may truly allow a pronenesse,,. perfect 
Quadropedes, as Horses, Oxen, and Camels, are bot partly 

rone, and have some t of erectnesse, /d/d., Birds or 
Syne animals, are so farre from ‘this kiode of prooenesse, 
that they are almost erect. | a 

+3. Downward direction or ere: decllvity. Obs. 

3686 Goan Celest, Bodies 1. fi, 168 The River ebbs by the 
Proneness of its Streams. 

TONEPCS: sce PRONIECE. 

t Pro‘nephew. 5c. Ols. Also 5 pronevow, 
-newowe, 6 -nevoy, 6-7 -nepuoy. [f. PRo-1 2+ 
Neruew, after F. pronepoes (1486 ae 0s 

vonepot-ent PRONEPOT.] A great-grandson. 
sis “4 Wrntoun Cron, 7] iii, i? (Cott. MS.) Fra be stok 

--Discendande persownys lynyally In be topir, or he thride, 
degre, Newow, or pronewowe [z.r. pronevow], sulde be. 


184-2 


PRONEPHRIC. 


1535 STEWART Cron. Scot, (Rolls) 1. 316 Ane greit nobill, 
that callit wes Dardane, The pronevoy of gude King Metal- 
lane. 1593 5 Acts Fas. VI (1816) 1V. 11/2 James lindsay 
of barcloy pronevoy and air be progres to vmgle Johnne 
lindsay of wauchoip his grandschir, 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Eneya, The son in the first degree, excludis the 
nepuoy ia the second, aad the Nepuoy excludis the prone- 
noy ia the thrid degree. 1623 Kings of Scot. 43 Lord Darn- 
ley, Sonne to Matthew, Earle of Leanox: a comelie priace, 
and Pronepuoy uato Hearie the seauenth, King of Englaad. 

2658 PHILurs, Pronephew, a Nephew, or Graadchilds son. 

Pronephron, -nephros (prone’ fren, -ne-frgs). 
Zool, {mod.L., f, Gr. mp6, PRO- 2+ veppds kidney.] 
The anterior division of the primitive kidney or 
segmental organ in the embryos of lower verte- 
brates. Hence Pronephric a., of or pertaining 
to the pronephron ; also Pronephri-dian a. 

1877 E, R. LANKESTER in QO. Frul. Microsc, Se. XVIL. 429 
The pronephron (Kopfnieren) ‘aborts, the proaepbric duct 
becomes the oviduet ; it is frequent called Miller’s duct. 
1881 BaLrour Coupar, Embryol. 11.1. xxiii. 601 That this 
body is..related functionally to the pronephros appears to 
be indicated ..(3) hy its enclosure together with the prone- 
phridian stoma in a special es of the bod 
cavity. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 588 Vaa Wijhe's 
view ..that the primitive Craniota had no pronephric duet, 
the pronephros opening outwards hy a pore from the gland. 

+Pronepot. Sc Obs. rare. [ad L. pro-, 
pronepos, -olem great-grandson, f, pra, Pro-! 2 

+ nepos grandson : see N EPOTE.] = PRONEPHEW. 

1836 BELLENDEN Cosmogr. ii. in Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xX, 
This Brutus wes nepot, or ellis pronepot, to..Eneas. [1729 
Macrartane Geneatog. Collect. (S. H.S.) 11.142 Sir Thomas 
Maule his Pronepos.. was killed nt Flowdoun.] 

+ Pronept(e. Ods. [ad. L. pronept-is great- 
granddaughier, f. 67d, Pro- 12+ nept-is Niecy.] A 
grand-niece ; = PRONIJECE. 

1543 St. Papers Hen. VIUI,V. i? Leaving hehinde Him 
cone only donghter the Kinges He, hnes pronepte. 1543 
in Sadler's St. Papers 5 Lett. (1809) 1. 152 He did wel 
perceive..how much your highness tendred the surety and 
preservation of your pronepte. 1 in Ld. Herbert Hez. 
VEIT (1649) He shall fore-see that the (eas Pronept 
he not conveyed ont of Scotland, but strive to get her person 
iato his cnstody. 

uene of Scotland,.. His Highnes pronept. 

ronepuoy, -nepvoy, obs. fi, PRONEPHEW. 

Prones, pronesse, obs. ff. PRONENESS. 

| Proneur (pronér). [F. prdneur, agent-n. f 
préner: see PRONE v.] One who praises another ; 
an extoller, eulogist, flatterer. 

1811 Man, EpcewortTH Vivian vii, This depreciator..of 
Vivian, .had beea his political sroneur and unblushing flat- 
terer, 1822 Hazutt 7adée-t. Ser, 1, xi, (1869) 232 These 

voneurs, or satellites, repeat all their good things (etc,]. 1853 

dE Quincey 4 utobiog. Sk, ili. Wks, 1862 XIV. 124 Her 
dislike..to the doctor, as their receiver, and the proncur 
of their authors. 

Pronevow, -nevoy, obs, ff, PRONEPHEW. 

+ Prong, prang, sé. Os. In 5 prange, 5-6 
pronge, 6 prang. [Known only from ¢ 1440: 
app. = MLG. grange a pinching (Franck), Du. 
prang a pinching, confinement, +t prange ‘shackle, 
neck-iron, horse-muzzle’ (Hexham), + pranghe ‘co- 
arctatio, compressio’ (Kilian) ; f, OTeut. vbl. stem 


* prang- to pinch, squeeze: cf. PRANGLE, also | 


next and Pane sb.] 

1. Urgent distress, anguish ; a pang. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 493/1 Throwe, womannys pronge (A. 
sekenes), erumpna. 1447 Boxenuan Seyntys (Roxb) 151 
As thow the prongys of deth dede streyn Here hert root. 
1450 Cov. Hyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 287 These prongys myn herte 
asondyr thei do rende. 1530 Crt. of Love 1150 The prange 
of loue sostraineth them to erie. 

2. ? A trick, a prank. rare}. 

Perhaps a different word. 

1518 Sketton Maguy/. 501 My frende, where haue ye 
beue so longe?..1 haue bene about a praty pronge. 


Prong (prey), 54.2 Forms: a. 5-6 prange, | 


6 prannge, prang. 8. 5-7 pronge, 6 prongue, 
7 prung, 6- prong. See also SrRonc, [Known 
only from ¢ 1500; origin and etymology obscure ; 
perh. related to prec. ; cf, MLG. prange a pinching, 
also a piaching instrument, a horse’s barnacle 
(Franck). But in sense more akia to Prac 56.1, 
Prog 56.1, as if a nasalized variant of these.] 

1. An instrument or implemeat with two, three, 
or more piercing points or tines; a forked instru- 
ment, a fork. In many specific uses, now chiefly 
dial.; e.g. a fork to eat with, a table-fork; a long- 
handled fork for kitchen use; a kind of fire-iron ; 
a rural implement, a pitchfork, hay-fork, dung- 
fork, digging-fork. : 

z Ryman Poems lv. 4 in Archiv Stud, ote 
LYXXIX. 221 Dethe hathe felde me crib his Siar. Cf. 
Ixxxv. 5 When dredefull deth to the shal come And smytethe 
with his spronee:| rsor Will of Treffry (Somerset Ho.), 
A Prange of siluer for grene gynger. 1504 /did., My best 
Pennies for grene gynger. 1528 Lett. §& Pap. Hea. Vill, 

V. 1, 2227 In casting prangs for to cast fyre and faggott. 
1549 Acis Privy Council (1890) Il. 349 Pronges of yron. 
3856 Witnats Drct. (1568) 19 a/2 A pronge, didens. 1559-60 
Will of ¥, Kighley (Somerset Ho.), A pronge of silver which 
its ate Sucket withall, 1567 W2dls § Jn. N.C. (Surtees) 

- 279 An Iron Chimnay, a pair of tongs, 2 prong v*. 
1570 Cu Manip. 166/47 A Prongue, hasta furcata. 
2 ae . SaNoys Ovid's Afet. viii. (1626) 167 Her husband.. 
Tooke downe a flitch of bacon with a prong, That long had 


4s Sf. Papers Hen, VIII, V.420 The | 


| wards. 1843 A. Waite in 


1460 


in the Smokie chimney hung. 3637 Heywoop Diaé, iv. Wks. 
1874 VI. 164 Expell me Vith forks and prongs, as one 
insenc’'d with ire. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
Culinary uteasils and Trons that often feele the force of fire, 
ns tongs, fireshovels, proags and Aadirons. 1697 DrvpEn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 487 Be mindful.. With Iron Teeth of Rakes 
and Prongs, to move The erusted Earth. 1706 Puittirs, 
Prong, a Pitch-fork, @ 3742 J. Hannon Love Llegies 
(1745) 231 I'll press the Spade or weild the weighty Prong. 
1762 FALCONER Shipwr. M1. 74 One [fish] .. glides uobappy 
near the triple prong. 179 Cowrka /éiad 1. 570 Busy wit 
spit and prong. 1823 T. Davis Agric. Wilts Gloss., Prong 
or Pick, a fork for the stable, or for hay-making. 1877 
Auctioneers bee be (Shropsh.) (E. D, D.), Six superior 
quality electro-plated dinner prongs. r88r Jerrertes |Vood 
Magic 1. iii. 48 He wanted @ prong, aad a stout stick with 
a fork was cut and pointed for him. 2881 Q. Kev. Apr. 
332 He shouldered a prong and assisted his haymakers. 
3892 ‘Q’ (Quiller Coueh) Noughts & Crosses 79 He.. 
always dined wi’ a pistol laid hy his plate, alongside the 
knives an’ prongs, 

o. Any forked object, appendage, or part. 

1846 GREENERSC. Gunnery 145 ‘wo iron bars, the one fixed, 
the other loose. Ia the latter there is a prong or notch to 
receive one end. 1905 E. CuanoLer Unveiling of Lhasa 
vi. 105 The muzzles and prongs of the Tibetan matchlocks. 

2. Each pointed tine or division of a fork. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3287/4) 4 Forks with 3 Prongs. 1729 
Swirt Let. to Gay 19 Mar., 1 dine with forks that have but 
two prongs. 1763 SMoLLETT Trav. (1766) L.v. 62 The poorest 
tradesman in Boulogue has. silver forks with four prongs. 
1879 G. Mergoiti /goist xxx, You were lean asa fork with 
the wind whistling throngh the prongs. 

b. Any slender stabbing or piercing instrument, 
or projecting part of a machine or apparatus. 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch, Hen. V ccii, The Stronger 
Squadron of the french fell in Vpon the goreing stakes;.. 
‘mongst these officions prongs urpriz’d; their horse en- 
tangled, plunge their way Through many wounds, to Death. 
1875 [see prong-chuck in 4]. P 

é. A projecting spur of any natural object (esp. 
of one with several such), as a tooth, a deer’s horn, 
a rock, etc. In Sonthern U.S., ‘a branch or arm 
of a creek or inlet’ (Bartlett Diet, Amer. 1860). 

1802 Med. Yrni. VII. x20 If Mr. Reece's descriptive 
state of the prongs or stumps [of teeth] was correct. 28 
Penny Cyel. UW. 71/1 The prong or aatler [of the prongbuck] 
.-is short and compressed, pie forwards and a little out- 


of a distinct anteanule. 1855 Acclesiologist 82 The 


castle stands npon a narrow prong of the hill. 2858 N.York | 
Tribune 9 Mar. 6/3 A..man who ives on n prong of Middle | 


Creck [Kansas]. 1886 Cnr. G. Rossetti Soags. Jor Strangers 
Poems (1904) 134/2 Fair its floating moon with her prongs. 
1899 Barixo-Goutn Bé. of West 1. xit 214 Strike for some 
prongs of rock that appear south-east. 

3. 7A prawn. 

a 1820 J. R. Draxe Culprtt Fay (1836) 19 Some are rapidly 
borne along On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong. 

4. Comb.,as prong-like adj., prong-maker; prong- 
chuck (see quot.) ; prong-fork, a large fork for 
agricultural purposes ; prong-hoe sb, an agri- 
cultural implement with two curving prongs, used 
like a hoe; =HAox 54,1 1; hence prong-hoe v, 
trans., to break up or dig with a prong-hoe; 


prong-pin, a hairpin with two prongs; prong- | 


staff (pl. -staves), the handle of a prong-fork. 


1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech., *Prong-chuck, a buraishing | 


chuck with a steel prong. 1765 AFuseum Rust. WV. Wwiit. 
245 The use of the prong-fork that I have done my land 
with. 19733 Tutt Horse-Hoeing Husb. % 47 ‘Tis very 
profitable to Hoe that little with a Bidens, called here a 
*Prong-Hoe. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Suppy The prong-hoe 
consists of two hooked points of six or seven inches long, and 
when struck into the ground will. answer both the ends of 
cutting np the weeds and opening the land. 1765 Museune 


| Rust. 1V. lil, 245 A pegne Ne which is used in hop- | 
o) 


grounds. 1892 Board of Agric. Circular conc. Raspherry 
Moth, Soot, lime ashes. might be forked or *prong-hoed 
into the ground. 1848 J. Bisuor tu. Otto's Violin App. v. 
(1375) 85 The three *prou -like portions of the mute. 1733 
Tur Horse-Hoeing Husb. xxiii. 
and of equal Diameter from one End to the other, by the 
*Prong-Maker. 1902 Daily Chron. 19 July 8/3 Tortoise- 
shell..is..in great request for the *prong_ pins that girls 
stick in the thick coil of hair behind their ears. 1728 
Liste Husb. 31. 256 Another pe of the ash may serve for 
prong-staves, rake-staves, and rath-pins for waggons. 

Prong, v. [f. prec. sb.J 

1. trans. To pierce or stab with a prong; to turn 
up the soil with a ‘prong’ or fork; to fork. 

1840 Cottager’s Man, 45 in Libr. Usef, Knowl, Husb. 
IIT, Improved hy deep prongiag or mattocking between the 
rows, 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair li, Silver forks with 
which they prong all those who have not the right of the 
entrée, r8g2 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (2893) 174 

No, sir, no’, he continued, prongiag another onion. 

2. To furnish with prongs, or prong-like points. 

(1874 IT. HARDY Hae Madding Crowd xi, The indis- 
tinct summit of the fagade was notched and pronged by 
chimneys. 

Prongbuck (preybek). [f. Prono s6.2+ 
Buck sé.1] = Proneuory (strictly, the male). 

1834 Penny Cycl. U1, 71/2 The pronghuck inhabits all the 
western parts of North America from the 53° of north lati- 
tude to the plains of Mexico and California. rg0x T’. Roose- 
vELt ia Deer Family (Sportsm. Lihr,) 98 The prongbuck 
or pronghorn antelope, known thronghout its range simp! 
as antelope, is,.the only hollow-horn ruminant whic 
annually sheds its horas as deer do their antlers. 1903 
Q. Rew, Jan. 44 The prong-buck .. and the opossums of 
America being unknown in the Old World, 


prong-horn antelope, 


ES 


antelope were shot ; bnt wapiti were scarce anal shy. 


oologist 1. 29 The antennaenre | 
monstrously developed..emitting from each oe nm part | 
VI 


76 Made perfectly round, 


PRONOMINALLY. 


So Pro‘ngdoe, the female of the pronghorn. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s,v. Pronghorn, The prongdoe regularly 
drops twins, 

Pronged (prpyd), 2. [f£ Prone sé.2+-ED*%] 
Furnished with or having Prone 

1767 Cottinson in PAi. Trans. LVI, 466 The pronged 
teeth are like to agate. 18143 Scorr Trier. L xiii, Wicket 
of oak..And prong’d portcultis. 185z Mayne, Reio Scalp 
Hunt. v, 1 observed a pronged head disappearing hehind a 
swellin the prairie, 1863-76 Curtinc Dis. Rectunz(ed.4) 54, 
1.. generally use the pronged forceps. 

‘bd. Often in comb. with a numeral, as ¢wo-, three, 


four-pronged, 


1799 Hult Advertiser 6 July 3/3 Eating..with a three- 
proaged fork. 1844 Dickens ‘Alart. Chuz xxxix, Very 
inountebanks of two-pronged forks. 1897 Outing (U.S.) Feb. 
440/1 A four pronged huck and a hig doe running together. 

ron3e, obs. Sc. form of PRUNE ot 

Pronghorn (prenhgm), sé. [short for prong- 
horn(ed antelope): see next. 

Prong-horned (prep ihgind), @. [f. Prone sd.2 
+Horxepa.] In prong-horned antelope; also 
: and prong-horn: A North 
‘American ruminant (Aatilocapra americana), re- 
sembling a decr, the male of which has hollow 
deciduous horns with a short ‘prong’ or snag in 
front ; popula reckoned as an antelope, but 
scientifically regarded as the sole surviving repre- 
sentative of a distinct family Auttlocapride, Also 
called Carriz or cabrit. 

a. 1815 G. Oro N. A mer. Zool.(1894) 308 The Prong-Horned 
Antelope is found in great numbers on the plaias and the 
high-laads of the Missouri. 1834 Penny Cycl. I. 71/t The 
prong-horned antelope scems. .to have been associated {by 
the ancieat Mexicans) with the deer, on acconnt of its 
branched horns. 1871 Daawin Desc. Manu. viii. 234 In the 
prong-horned antelope, only a few of the females. .have horns. 

8. 1826 J. D. Gopman Amer. Nat. Hist. W. 321 The 
prong-horn antelope is nn animal of wonderful _fleetness. 
1g0a [sce PaonGavck]. 1903 Q. Rev. Jaa. 183 Prong-horn 


y- 1826 J. D. Gopman Amer. Nat, Hist, 11. 324 The 
prong-horn .. is usually called a goat by the Canadians. 
1864 Wester, Prong-horn. 1877 A, ALLEN Amer. Bison 


| 581 The tact and caution required in the successful pur- 


suit of the watchful proaghorn, 


+Proniece. (és. rave. In 6 pronece, -nepce. 
[f. Pro- 124 NIECE: see Eee A grand-nicce. 

1542 St. Papers Hen. Vill, V. 231 Oure joverane and 
Maister, gour tendir nepho, is departit fra yis present life. . 
aad hes left ane Princes, 3oure pronece, to be heretar and 

nene of yis Realme, 1843 /éfd. 270 Oure Soverane Lady, 

nene of Scotland, gonre best lovit pronece. Ibid. 28% For 
the performance of the mariage betwene my Lorde Princes 
Grace aad the doughter of Scotlande, the Kinges Majesties 
pronepee, | ie if 

+Pronity. 04s. [ad-L. pronitas, -atem in- 
clination, propensity, f. prdr-#s PRONE a.] 

1. Steepness of descent: cf. PRONE 4. 3. rare. 

3gaq Pace Let, to Hen. Vil. Tin Strype Eccl. Alem, (1721) 
I. App. xi. 20, I durst not..look on my left hand, for the 
pronite and deepnes to the valei, ; 

2. Propensily, proneness (chiefly to evil). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 246b, A proms or redy 
nesse to all vyce. @1535 Fisuen Wés. ( -EeT.S) 1 440 
Consideryng y* pronytie of mans harte to be infected with 
heresies. a 1670 Hacket Cent, Serm. (1675) 231 An eagerness 
and pronity to resist. 1672 Watts in Pal. Trans. VI. 
5165 Gravity or Henaviness is. .repnted to be such a Conatus 
or Pronity to move downwards. 37.. KiLtincbEeck Sern. 
xi. (1717) 227 What Restraints shall we lay upon the vicious 
Pronities aad Inclinations of Human Nature? 


Pronominal (pronp'minal), @. (s2.) _[ad. late 
L. préndmindl-ts belonging to a pronoun (Priscian), 
f. L. prondmert, -t1t- PRONOUN : See -AL. So in F.] 

+1, Serving to indicate things, instead of naming 


them. Ods. rare. 
1644 BULWER Chirol. 164 The naturalt validity of this indi- 
gitation of persons, and pronominal] vertue of this Finger. 
2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a pro- 


noun. 

1680 Darcarno Deaf & Dumb Tutor 134 Our own Eng- 
lish pronominal words are none of the most graceful _pro- 
nuneiation. 17x Hares ffermics 1. 3. (1786) 233 There 
are the Pronomiaal Articles, such as, 7z#s, That, Any, Other, 
Some, All, No or None, &e. 1824 _J. WinTERBOTTOM 
Two French Words 1g The French Pronominal Adverb 
en, 1837 G. Puttiirs iio Gram. 42 What are called 
pronominal affixes, which are added to the end of nouns, 
rook Greenoucu & Kirtrivce Words fe To the second 
class we give the name of pronominal voots, because a 
great number of them occur in pronouns, and because they 
seem to express ideas of a relative nature, such as are found 
in pronouns and indefinite adverbs. 


. sb. (The adj. used absol.) A pronominal 


word. 

1871 Kennevy Public Sch. Lal. Grant. § 329.279 When 
the Accusative of the Matter isa Neuter, Pronoun or Pro- 
nominal. 1876 Zid. § 31 (ed. 4) 143 The Interrogative 
Pronominals gualis, guantus, guot. 

Hence Pronominalize v. érats., to yender pro- 
nominal; Prono‘minally adv., with the force of 


or as 2 pronoun ; by means of» pronoun. 

1891 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue $477 We have also some 
substantives which have been *pronominalised to this effect, 
as person, people, body, folk, ax665 J. Goopwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) 118 The. .particle is to he takea adjectively 
».and not pie nominally or *pronominally. 1836 ia Sart. 


1888 Howetts Annte Ailburit xxx, “What was that notion 
of his ‘they usually spoke of the minister pronominally. 


PRONOMINATION. 


Fronomination (prongmindt-fan). [In sense 1 
f, Pro-14 Nomination, imitating Ge. dvrovopacia, 
ANTONOMASIA; in sense 2 f. L. prdndmen Pro- 
NOUN + -ATION.] 

+1. = AnTonoMasIA. O65, rare. 

1611 Cotcr., Antonomaste,a pronomination. 16a9 Maase 
tr. Fonseca's Devout Contempl, 134 Called. .by an Antono- 
measia, or pronomination, ‘ The Ships of Tharshish ’. 

2. Indication or reference by means of a pronoun. 

1899 NV. & Q. oth Ser. 11]. 448/2 Has any rule been laid 


down hy grammarians. . for the pronomination or pronouniza- 
tion of this word [church] ? 


|| Prononeé (pronoise), a. [Fr. pa. pple. of pro- 
noncer to | Pronounced, emphasized ; 
strongly marked or defined; conspicuons, note- 


ny. 
1838 Mice A. de Vigny Diss, & Disc. (3859) I. agi A certain 
monotony of goodness,..and a degree of distaste for gro- 


noncé characters, as being nearly allied to ill-regulated ones. 
1880 Mrs. Foanzstea Koy § V. 11. 151 When the flirta- 
tion between her and D'Arcy me more pronopcé, 

Pronostic, etc.: see Prognostic, ete. 

t+ Prono‘tary. 04s. Also 7 -notory, 8 -noth- 
ary. = Proronotary. Cf. also PRENOTARY. 

1563 Aar. Parner Corr. (Parker Soc.) 198 The precontract 
s-alleged for one Leonard’s son, a pronotary. 1605 Dastet 
Queen's Arcadia 1. i, 1 knew you a pronotories boy, That 
wrote Indentures at the towne-house-doore. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 231 The oath ..shall be taken of .. Utter 
barristers, Benchers, Readers, Ancients, Pronotaries a 
Act § Eliz, c 1, which has Prothonotaries‘} 1714 Lond. 
Gaz, No, 5192/1 The Pronothary read the Oath. 

i Pronotum (prondotim). Zxtom. [mod.L. 
prondtum, f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2 + vdrov, Norum, 
back.] The dorsal part of the prothorax of an 
insect ; the anterior division of the notum, as distinct 
from the mesonotum: and metanotum. 

Its segments or scleres are the pro-prascutunt, prosculnit, 
Proscutellune, pro-postscutellum. 

1836 Suuckarp tr. Burimeister's Man, Entont, 78 They 
[Kirby & Spence] think they have observed that some 
insects (Vespa, Cimbex) possess both a collar and a pro- 
notum. 1877 Huxtry Anat. fav. Anins vii 399 The 
tergal portion of the prothorax (pronotum) is a wide shield, 
which overlaps the head. 


Hence Prono‘tal a., of or pertaining to the pro- 
notum (Cent. Dect. 1890). 

Pronoun (prdenaun). [f. Pro-1 4 + Novy, 
alter F. pronom, L. prénémen.] One of the Parts 
of Speech: a word used instead of a nonn sab- 
Stantive, to designate an object without namlng it, 
when that which is referred to is known from con- 
text or usage, has been already mentioned or 


| 
| 
| 


| right forto declare .. & 


indicated, or, being unknown, is the subject or ; 


object of inquiry. 

Pzrsonat pronouns of the first and second persoos (/, thou, 
pl. we, you, with their cases) stand instead of the names of 
the speaker and the person spoken to, Those of the third 
person (Ae, she, ét, they, with their cases, originally demon- 
stratives) avoid the repetition of a name already mentioned 
or indicated. InrxxRocative pronouns (who? what? 
which ?) ask the name, etc. of a person or thing unknown. 
RELative pronouns (who, which, that) combine the function 
of a personal or demonstrative pronoun with that of a con- 
junction, and subordinate one sentence or clans¢ to another, 
as "I met a friend who told me‘ for ‘I met a friend, and 
Ae told me’. Possrssive pronouns are adjectives arising 
out of the original genitive case of personal pronouns. 
In Eng., as in. many other modern langs., they have 
developed two forms, one absolute or strictly pronominal 
(tne, thine, ours, yours, etc.}, the other adjectival (wy, thy, 
our, YOur, etc.) 

In addition to these, several definitive adjectives are 
very commonly used absolutely or pronominally, and classed 
as adjective pronouns or pronominal adjectives. These 
include the Dumonsraatives, this (pl. these), that (pl. 
those), yor (or fom Disraiautives, ¢ack, every, either, 
neither (of which every as a pronoun is now archaic); 
Tyoerinite numerals, etc., any, sonre, one, other (another, 


none, to which some add a/), doth, many, few, enough, such, | 


when used absolutely, 
personal pronoun (One 20); and the words se/f and own, 
used to strengthen the personal and possessive pronouns, 
are sometimes classed with them. 

$30 Patscr. 74 Pronownes be suche as, standynge in the 
stede of substantives, may governe verbes to be of lyke 
nombre and parson with them, 1s81 W. Furnr in Confer. 
ut. (1584) Tij, Whereto els hath the pronowne (/Aés) rela- 
tion? 61a Brixstey Lud. Lit. vi. (1627) 55 They are 
either Nownes, or Pronowns, 1668 Witxins Real Char. 
ur ji. § 3 As Nouns are notes or signs of things, so Pro- 
nouns are of Nouns; and are therefore called Peart 
pos vice Nominum, as being placed commonly instead o 

ouns, 1751 Hares “ernest. v. (1786) 73 The Genuine 
Pronoun always stands by itself, affirming the Power of a 
Noun and supplying its place. 1847 Hage Guesses (1847) 
187 They are strange and mighty words, these two Tittle 
pronouns, {and Zhou, 1904 Onions Ado, Eng. Syntax 
§ 6a Adjective Clauses are introduced by Relative Pronouns 
++) Relative Adjectives. ., or Relative Adverhs.., referring 
to a noun or noun-equivalent called the Antecedent, 
oe or implied in the Principal Claase. Jérd. § 223 
We is often employed colloquially, like “you’, as an In- 
definite Pronoun =* one’, 

Pronow'nal, a. rare. 
Nounat for nominal.) = PRonowtnat, 

3883 J. W. F. Rocers Gram. & Logic iii. 67 Pronounal 
Phrase, [ myself. 1884 Srit.Q. Rev. Apr. 499 His (Rogers'] 
style has serious defects. Such expressions as *nounal ‘and 
*pronounal * grate harshly upon the ear. 


t Pronownce, st. Obs. rare. [f. next; ef. obs. 


[itreg. f. prec. +-aL: cf. 


One is often used as an indefinite | 
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F. prononce, f. prononcer (see next): cf. It. pro- 
aunsia, med.L. prénuncia (Du Cange).] 

1. = PRoNUNCIATION 2. 

1600 Dysimox /re/and (1843) 35 Orators, all of them havin 
their particular excellencies in barbarisme, harshnes, an: 
rusticall both pronounce and action. 

2. = PRONOUNCEMENT 1. 

1641 Mitron Ch. Govt. vi. Wks. 185x TT. 124 That all 
controversic may end in the final! pronounce or canon of one 
Arch-primat, or Protestant Pope. 

Pronounce (prenau'ns), 7 Also 4-5 (Sc. 6-7) 
pronunoce, 4-6 -nounse, § -nunse, -nowns, 5-6 
-nownco, 6-nownse. [ME. pronunce, pronounce, 
a. OF. pronuncier (1277 in Godel. Compl.), for 
earlier purnuncier (mod.F. prononcer):—late L. 
pronuncidre for orig. prénuntidre to proclaim, 
announce, tehearse, narrate, prouounce, f. prd, 
Pro-1 + sunti-dre to announce: cf. ANNOUNCE, 
Exounce.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To utter, declare, or deliver (a 
sentence or statement) formally or solemnly ; lo 
proclaim or announce authoritatively or officially. 

¢x330 R. Baunne Chron, (x810) 315 To areson be pape, Pe 
borgh his decre S pronunce a 
day. c¢ 1400 Brut 155 pe Pope .. grantede tul power to iiij 
hisshapis to pronounce pe enterdityng, if it were nede. 
1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 7 The messagers..had pro- 
nounced the joustes. 1848-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, Prayer, 
Matrimony, ronounce that sey ¢ man and wyfe 
together. 1552 /did., Morn. Prayer Rubric, The absolucion 
tae pronounced by the Ministeralone, 1586-7 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1V. 143 He pronunceit a Wo aganis tlie 
inhabitantis of Edinburgh, 1660 F. Baoore tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. 135 Then the first Prince, whose office it is, pronounces 
with a loud voice, that it is but necessary they should 
have a Prince to Govern and Rule them, 1690 KE Gove. 
#. xi. § 129 The sain! 3 of Sentence of Death is not 
uncertain mark of Sovereignty. 1743 J. Moaris Serm. vii. 
183 When he had pronounced the curse. 1850 Mars. 
Jameson Leg. AMonast. Ord. (1863) 199 The day and hour 
on which he pronounced his vows as an Augustine Friar. 
1876 Tennyson //arold u. ii, And hath King Edward not 

ronounced his heir? 1884 A. R. Pennincron JWicdi/ ix. a97 
Recamenteencas, unjustly pronounced, must be disre- 


ga le 6 
2. To declare aloud, proclaim, anuounce, make 


known; to tell, narrate, report. Ods. or merged in 1. 

€ 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. MWyelif (1851) 147 To 
pronounce wele here nedis to begge of be puple. c 1386 
Cuaucer Pard. Prol, 7 First I pronounce whennes pat I 
come, And thanne my bulles shewe I alle and some, ¢ 1400 
Rule St. Benet 1003, I sal pronunce..All my mysdedes 
mny-self ogayne. 1576 Gascoigne PAslomene xxiii, Amidde 
the thickest throngs..1I will pronounce this bloudie deede. 
421774 Gotosm. fist, Greece 11. 94 A Courier. appeared 
betes the Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful tidings, 
that the King of Macedon had taken possession of Elatea. 
@1845 Hoouv Lamia i. a Here Vl sit down and watch; till 
his dear foot Pronounce him to my ear. 1865 T'Rottore 
Belton Est. ix. 98 inpeees words, in which she pro- 
nounced her ideas of what should be the religious duties of 
a woman, 

+b. fg. To ‘declare’, display. Ods. 

1615 J. Sternuns Ess. § Char, Worthy Poet (1857) 14 
His workes doe..pronaunce both nourishment, delight ae 
admiration to the readers soule. 1777 W. Dacaymr.e 7rar. 
Sp. & Port. cxiiii, cay decorations to the capital, that 
pronounce false pride and vain glory, 

3. To affirm, assert, state authoritatively or defi- 
nitely; to declace as one’s opinion or judgement, or 
as a known fact. a. with Binete compl. or inf. 

¢ 3380 Wyettr Js, (1880) 35 Whi schulde curatis pro- 
nounsen here breberen a cursed. c rqgotr. De Jnitatione i. 
xi, 55 Lete him..pronounce himself an vnprofitable seruant. 
3613 Purcuas ean (161 ys Tho Oracle of Apolto, 
pronounced the Chaldzans aii Ilebrewes to be only wise, 
1695 BLackMorEe Pr, Arth, 1. 193 God view'd his Creatures, 
and pronounc'd them good. 1718 Free-thinker No. 57 ? 3 
Pronouncing you a Genteel, Fine, Beautiful Woman.” 186 
K. Dicay Broadst, Hon. (1829) 1. Godefridus 69 The 
twelfth century, which even Sismondi pronounces to have 
been a great age. 1860 Tynpa.. Giae. ut. xvi. 314 Professor 
Forbes..pronounces this portion of the Mer de Glace im- 
Ee ey Afod. The apples were pronounced excellent. 

he child was pronounced out of danger. 


b. with simple obj. or objective clause. 

31594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. . 491 Wee can not 
pronounce anie thing certaine of so high a nature as is that 
of the soule. 16a9 Donne Sern: xxiv. (1640) 241 Do not 

ronounce, that every man is in an errour, cat thinkes not 
ust as thou thinkest. 178s Stanutore Paraphr. 11. 298 

emember, how deceitful Marks all these are to pronounce 
one’s State by. 1860 Warten Seadoard II. 24 He could 

ronounce nothing .. as to the extent of the injury. 1875 

V. S. Haywaro agst. World a A stranger would at 
once pronounce that the three young men were brothers. 

4. inir, To make a statement or assertion, esp., 
now always, an authoritative or definite one; to 
om Judgement, give one’s opinion or decision. 

vow usually const. o# ot #pon; also for (én favour 
of) or against. 

crgag Wystoun Cron. v. 4282 Huchon of be Aule Reale 
«. Has tretyt pat mater cunnandly Mar sufficiande pan to 

ronowns can I, c 1586 C’ress Pesramone Ps, uxxuit. ii, 
They wanton grow, and in malicious vaine Talking of 
wrong, pronoutce as from the skiest 1628 T. Srencen 
Logick 98 This .. signifies properly two sentences wee pro- 
nounce against each other. /did. 158 Some propositions 
that pronounce of the creature be nec: , and some 
contingent in their truth. 1651 Hoaars Leviath, 1. xxvi. 
146 Twelve men of the common People .. Pronounce 
simply for the Complaynant, or for the Defendant. 1725, 


ed 
Fi 
7 
147 
regard 
Ni 
fi 


PRONOUNCEDLY. 


Warts Logic ut iii. § 1 Some weaker People. «pronounce 
against the Use of the Bark or Opium upon all Occasions 
whatsoever. 1830 Pusev //ist. Lng. u. 405 Ho will not 
presunie to pronounce upon the fate of those who lived 
either under the darkness or tho light. 1849 Macaunav 
Hist, Eng. ix. 11. 457 The majority..pronounced in favour 
of William's andertaking. 1859 Jeruson Srittany xviii. 
298 When all France pronounced for atheism and anarchy. 
1885 Manch. Exant,ag May 5/3 Nor are we in a position 
to pronounce on the fairness of the scale fixed. P 

. rf. To utler or avow one’s opinions or 
intentions; to declare oneself. 

3837 Caatyte Fy. Kev, II. tu vi, The mutineers pronounce 
themselves with a decisiveness, which to Bouillé seems 
insolence. 1842-3 Grove Corr. Pays. Forces (1846) 27 
Without pronouncing myself positively upon the question... 
I think it will be safer to regard the action on Photographic 
compounds as resulting from a functioo of light. 

1. 5. trans, To give utterance to; to utter, 
speak, articulate (a word or words); +to make, 


or produce (a vocal sound) (ods.). Also afso?. 

1388 Wryetir Foo xxxiv, 1 And Helyu pronounside and 
spak also these thingis (V#/g. Pronuntians itaque Eliu, 
etiam hzc locutus est}. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 90 Thurgh 
notes of acordement, The whiche men pronounce alofte. 
1432-50 tr, deden (Rolls) V1. as5 Instructe in the langage 
of Grece, in whiche..he hade better use to understonde hit 
then to prcvewaes bit. 1453 ‘Tl. Witson Ret. (1580) 922 
Deinosthenes beyng not able to pronounce the firste letter of 
that arte..but would saie, for Khetorite, Letolike, vsed to 
putte little stones vnder his tongue, and so pronounced, 
whereby he spake at length so plainly, as any manne in the 
worlde could doe. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.T.S,) 110 Thay 
can pronunce na voce furth of thair throtis. 1667 Miron 
#. L.1X. §53 Language of Man pronounc’t By Tongue of 
Brute. 1711 J.Greenwoop £xg. Grant. 300 ‘They say that 
the Americans bordering on New England .. cannot pro- 
nounce either an / or 7, Bar use # instead of it. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts, 1. ii. 107 When she .. pronounced some words 
that I understood not, : 

b. With reference to the mode of pronanciatlon 


of a letter, syllable, word, or language. Also adso/. 
¢x6a0 A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 9 U the south pro- 
nunces, quhen the syllab beginnes or endes at it, as eu, teu 
for tu, and eunum meunus for unum munus, quhilk..I 
hoep I sal not need argumentes to prove it wrang. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 38: ‘The word is sometimes pra- 
nounc'd with a 6, 1r7sa Stezre Sfect. No. 314? 9 M 
Friends flatter me, that I pronounced those Words wit 
a tolerable good Accent. 1726 Swirr Gud/iver ty. iii, Tu 
speaking, they pronounce through the nose and throat. 
1775 Moe. D'Araray £arly Diary (1889) II, 131 He pro- 
nounces English quite different fram otber foreigners. 186% 
Cran Eng. Lit. I. 253 Wallis .. suggested that the origin 
of this silent ¢ probably was, that it had originally been pro- 
sounced, though somewhat obscurely, as a distinct syllable. 

6. To deliver, declaim, recite: with reference to 
the manner, Also aéso¢, Oés. (or passing into 1). 

1560 Dacs tr. Sleidane's Comm, 34a ‘To se the priest... 
standing at the aultare, pronouncing al thinges in a strange 
language. 1602 Suaxs. //anz, ut. il.a Speake the Speech | 

ray you, as | pronounc'd it to you trippingly on the 

ongue, 61a Bainstey Lad, Lit, a11 That famous Greek 
Orator, when he was asked, what was the chief grace or 
excellency in Rhetorick, what was the second and third ; he 
stil answered, To pronounce wel. [1761 Gray Descent of 
Odin 23 Thrice he .. pronounc'd, in accents dread, The 
thrilling verse that wakes the Dead.} 

tb. intr. To deliver a sermon or address; to 
preach. Obs. rare. 

1663 Cowtzy Cutter of Coleman St. we v, Brother 
Abednego, will you not pronounce this Evening.-tide before 
the Congregation of the Spotless in Coleman Street? 

Pronounceable (prenau'nsab’l), az. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE. So F. pronongable (1611 Cotgr.), late 
L. pronuntiabil-is.| That can be pronounced. 

1611 Cotcr., Prononcadle, pronounceable. 1665 Wither 
Lord's Prayer 15 There is no Name pronounceahle by Men 
or Angels, which can define God as he is. 1875 Witney 
Life ig. iv. 68 A mere succession of consonants, thougl: 
pronounceable by sufficient effort, would be an indistiact and 
disagreeable sputter. 

Pronounced ( geen Meas a, (See-zp1.] 

1. Spoken, utlered, articulated. 

1577 fruites of Prayer H ijb, He that by the vse of pro- 
nounced prayer is caried into the inward consolation of the 
minde., 1901 West. Gaz, 18 Sept. 2/1 Hymns. .chaunted 
bpihe childish choir in i!l-prononnced Latin. 

. fig. Clearly expressed, strongly marked ; such 
as to be clearly, easily, or readily perceived or 
tecognized ; decided. 

1727-41 Cuamagrs Cyc/, s.v. Proxouncing, Thus the 
painters, in speaking of a piece, say these or these parts are 
well pronounced, 1781 J. Moone View Soe. £¢. (1790) I. xIvi 

4 The contour of the ly being xs distinctly pronounced 
through it [the light drapery) as if the figure were naked. 
1818 Cocentsotte import Colonial Corn 75 Emigration from 
Europe has not yet taken a pronounced direction towards 
Southern Africa. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1 ge When 

led obliquely their colour is not so pronounced. | 1861 
Brresr. Hore Eng, Cathedr. roth C. vi. a17 Even in the 
little round church of St. Sepulchre's, Cambridge, of pure 

orman or Romanesque, there is a pronoun triforium, 
1879 T. P. O'Conxon Ld, Beaconsfield 67 Mr. Disraeli 
sought election at Marylebone as a Radical of the most pro- 
oounced type. . 

Pronouncedly (pronau'nsédli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-1Y2,] In a pronounced manner or degree ; 
markedly, decidedly, distinctly. 

1867 F.H. Luorow Fleeing to Tarshkish 143 The earl was 
an elegant, though most pronouncedly British man of about 
forty. 1881 Zimes rt Oct,, Spanish was pronouncedly dull, 
and all markets closed with a gloomy appearance. 1891 
Sfeaker z May 530/a Both..theologies were in their doc- 
trines of sin and grace prooouncedly Augustinian, 


PRONOUNCEMENT. 


Pronouncement (proaaunsmént). [f. Pro- 
NOUNCE ¥. + MENT: cf. OF, prosoncenent (1 3the.).] 
1. The action or an act of pronouncing; 4 forma 
statement, esp. one anthotitatively made ; an opin- 

ion or decision given; a declaration, assertion. 

1593 Nasute Christ's T. (1613) 46 Repent yet, and I will re- 
pent me of the pronouncement against thee. 1680 J. C. Vind. 
Oaths (ed. 2) 1 The first and lowest step or degree is a bare 
and simple affirmation and negation, or ronouncement of 
the matter without more, as to say,.-' My name is John *. 
1860 W. G. Waap Nat. § Grace 1 is xxvii, The Catholic 
hilosopher is bound to. take care, that his conclusions are 
ally in accordance with the pronouncements of sound 
Theology. 1880 F. Hatvin rf Cent. Sept. 424 Peremptor: 
and rinseasoned prononncements as to what 1s bad Englis! 
are not the least of the minor pests which vex our en- 
lightened age. am ; 

. The fact or condition of being pronounced or 


strongly marked. rare. 

1908 Q. Rev. Jan. 272 It was not till the approach of the 
Renaissance that the feeling attained any definite pro- 
nouncement in Europe. 

Pronouncer (pronau'nsaz). [f. PRoNOUNCE v. 
+-ERI,] One who pronounces. 

1374 Cuavcer Boeth. 1. pr. iii, 25 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
Rethoryen or pronouncere of kynges preysynges desser- 
uedyst glorye of wit and of Eloquence. 1561-3 tog. Privy 
Cornett Scot. 1. 197 Quha is the gevar and pronuncear of 
the said decreit. 1618 Barnevelt’s Apol. Biijb, Heere 
now I appeale from the Readers to the pronouncers of indge- 
ment. 3691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. 1. Fasti 696, A Pronouncer 
of the men of this World to be vain, in whom the knowledge 
of God reigneth not. 1813 Linch Hunt in Examiner 
15 Feb. 98/1 The pronouncers of my sentence, 1890 Sat. 
Rev. 29 Nov. 607/2 Every intelligent pronouncer and 
adopter of the formularies of the Church. 

[f. as 


Pronouncing Grune , vl, sb. 
prec. +-INO1.] ‘Phe action of the verb PRONOUNCE. 


1. Utterance, articulation, pronunciation, 

4st Carcrava Life St. Aug. (E.E.T.S.) 21 His forhed, 
chekis, his eyne and all his membres in maner laboured in 
pronounsyng of bese wordes. 1581 Mutcastea Positions v. 
es Our spelling is harder, our pronouncing harsher. 
1997 Hottypano (?i¢de) ‘The Italian Schoole-maister; Con: 
tayning Rules for the perfect pronouncing of th’ italian 
tongue, 1668 Wickins Real Char. 11. xii, 366 Those Letters 
are stiled Consonants, in the pronouncing of which the 
Breath is intercepted, by some Collision or Closure. 

2. Authoritalive ot official utterance, delivery (of 
a sentence, or the like). 

1563-4 Neg. Privy Councit Scot. 1. 258 For the inordinat 
pronnnceing of ane decreit zganis him. 1651 Hoases 
Leviath. ut. xlit. 275 Besides the Judgment, there is neces- 
ay also the pronouncing of Sentence. 1884 Law Times 
x Nov, 2/2 The decree nrst..is not to be made absolute 
until six months from the pronouncing thereof. 

b. The giviag of an authoritative opinion; a 
decision, jadgement, pronouncement. 
, 1786 Jerverson MH rit. (1859) 1. 561 There is No pronounce 
ing on future events. 1869 Browminc King §& Bk. x. 346 
Here is the last pronouncing of the Church, Her sentence 
that suhsists unto this day. 
7 Oy attrib.; pronouncing dictionary, a diction- 
ary in which the received pronunciation of the 
words is indicated, 


1764 W. Jounston (¢f#e) A Pronouncing and Spelling 


Dictionary. 179: J. Wakes (¢itde) A Critical Pronounce. | 


ing Dictionary. 1857 Payce (#itZe) English-Welsh Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 


Pronowncing, f//.a. rare. [-1NG2.] That 
pronounces ; expressing a pronouncement, 


1628 T. Srencea Logick 153 Axiome sigaifieth no more, 
hut a declaratiue or prononncing sentence, 


+ Pronounist. O65. nouce-wd. [f. PRoxoun + 
-1sT.] One who favours the use of pronouns. So 
Pronouniza‘tion = PRONOMINATION 2. 

1625 J. Puiuws Way to Heaven: 63 These Pronounists 
do so glory in the phrase [Ou Lord], that it is become a 
distinguishing note of a Romish Catholike. 1899 [see Pro- 
NOMINATION 2]. 

|| Pronuba (prownizba). Row. Antig. [L.pré- 
nuba a woman who attended a bride, f. * prdnud- 
dre (found in prdnubans) to arrange a marriage, 
f. Pro- 2+ stem of 2i%b-¢ve to marry.) A woman 
presiding over or assisling in the ceremonies and 
arrangements of marriage. 

1513 Dovctas Encis wv. iv. 78 Erth, the fi ir, mai 
a takin of wo, And eik of wedlok ihe’ profuta we j — 
Leitcn tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 429 (ed. 2) 618 The 
hride..is pushed forward by the pronuba to the husband 
who is armed with a lance, “1868 Swrith's Dict. Gr. & Ront. 
Antiz. (ed. 2 22/2 At the end of the repast the bride was 
conducted by matrons who had not had more than one 
husband (fronudae), to the lectus genialis in the atrium. 


Hence Pronubal a. rare: see quot.; also Pro- 
uu'bial a, rare [after connubial], presidiag over 
or promoting marriage. 

1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 303 Pronubal or pledge ri 
passed between the contracting parties among Hie Hahn, 
3698 Concreve Semele 1. i, Thy aid, pronuhial Juno, Atha- 


ias implores. 

 Pronucleus (pronidzklivs). Biol. [mod.L, 
(E. van Bencden), f. Gr. mpé, Pro-2+Nucteus.] 
A primitive or prior nucleus; in Zool. the nuclens 
of a spermatozoon or of an ovule, before these unite 
to form the definitive nucleus of the fertilized 
ovum; in Sof, the nucleus of a gamete, which, 
by coalescing with another of the opposite sex, 
forms the germ nucleus, 
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1880 Athengunt 25 Dec. 868/3 In this egg, . shortly before 
impregnation, a clear nucleus is formed, round which the 

rotoplasm of the egg becomes radiately striated. ‘This is 

nown as the female pronncleus, 188z Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
524 One of these is the nucleus of the oosphere,and may be 
termed the ' female pronucleus'; the other appears to have 
passed into the oosphere from the pollen-tube, and is the 

male pronucleus’ ispermakern). ‘These two ouclei coalesce 
to form the definitive nucleus of the oospore. 1888 Rotts- 
ton & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 25 The two pronuclei 
approach each other, and the granules of the surrounding 
protoplasm are arranged round each of them, so as to form 
a star or aster with a pronucleus as a centre, 

Pronunce, -nunse, obs. forms of PRONOUNCE. 

Pronunciability (pronznsiabi-liti, -nonfia-). 
[f next +-1T¥.] Capability of being prononnced. 

1816 Bextuam CArestom. App., Wks. 1843 V Il. 191 /2 The 
several properties .. desirable in language, may be thus 
enumerated:—1. Clearness, 2. Correctness. 3. Copions- 
ness. 4. Completeness. 5. Non-redundance. 6. Concise. 
ness. 7. Pronounciability. 8 Melodiousness [sic]. 1881 
Masson De Quincey xi. 156 Mere pronunciability was not 
enough for him, and mosical beauty had to be superadded. 

Pronunciable (pronv-nsiab’1, -fiab’l), a. [ad. 
lale L. pronuntiabil-ts, {. pronuntedre: see PRo- 
NOUNCE v. and -ABLE.] = PRONOUNCEABLE. 

31649 Jua. Tavtox Gt, Exemp. 1. Ad Sect. v. 6: Like 
vowels pronnnciahle by the intertexture of a Consonant. 
1748 Hartrey Odsere, Afan 1, iii, 290 Words rendered pro- 
nunciable by affixing some sim le or short Sound. 

Pronuncial prone ate ), @ rave—°, [f. stem 
of L. pronunti-are to PRONOUNCE + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining lo pronunciation. 

3847 in Weaster ; also in later Dicts. | 

Pronunciamento (pronmsiimento).  [ad. 
Sp. pronunciantiento (pronznpidmierntg), lit. a pro- 
nouncement, repr. a L. type * prdnuntiamentum, f. 
prénuntiare lo PRONOUNCE: sce -MENT.] A pro- 
nouncement, 2 proclamation, a manifesto; often 
applied to one issued by insurrectionists, esp. in 
Spanish-speaking countries, 

1843 W. lavinc in Life § Lett. (1866) HI. 287 The 
besiegers calculated..upon a pronunciamento in favor of 
the insurrectional government. 1845 Foro Handtk. Spain 
1. 352/2 Malaga shared with Lugo. .in taking the lead in the 
Espartero Pronunciamento. 1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 
June 215 The pronunciamentos of well-posted critics not with- 
Standing. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 835 Marshal da Fonseca... 
unt a pronnneciamiento, in Spanish fashion, against the 

inistry. 

+Pronunciate, f/7. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
pronuntiat-us, pa. pple. of pronuntiare to Pro- 
nounce.] Pronounced. 

In quot. 1432-so=‘ announced, predicted’ (const. as fa. 
pple); in quot. 1508 = ‘publicly known, declared to be. 

1431-50 tr. Afigden (Rolls) 11. 293 And iiij. aames be pro- 
nunciate (L. guatuor nomina leguntur prenuntiata) in the 
olde testamente, that is to say, Ismael, Ysaac, Sampson, 
and Iosias, and ij. oonly in the newe testamente, ohn 
Baptiste and Criste, sg08 Kexnuow Flyting w. Dunbar 
§25 Sarazene, symonyte, provit Pagane pronunciate. 

+ Pronu‘nciate, v. 04s. rare—'. In 7 -tiate. 
[f ppl. stem of L. pronuntidre to PRONovNcE.) 
trans. To pronounce, declare, 

1652 GauLE Jagastrom. 201 To pronuntiate to the wicked 
and reprobates their destinated judgements and deserts. 

Pronunciation (pronznsiéi-fea). Also 6-8 
-noun-, 7 -non-; 6 -cy-, -sy-, 6-7 -ti-; 5 -cion. 
[ad. L. pronuntidtion-em, n. of action f. prd- 
nuntiére to Pronouncy. Cf. F. prononciation 
(pronunciation, 1281 in Matz-Darm.).] The 
action of pronouncing, 

1. The proaonncing or uttering of a word or 


words; the mode in which a word is pronounced. 
1432-50 tr. Agden (Rolls) 11. 161 Hit is to be bade in 


eae that the propur langage of Englische men scholde | 


be made so diuerse in oon lytelle yle in pronunciacion. lbid. 
III. 249 The seide Esdras fonnde newe letters, whiche were 
more lighte tothe writenge and pronunciacion, 1530 PALscR. 
Introd. 20 They have utterly neglected the frenche mennes 
maner of pronounciation, and so rede frenche as theyr fan- 
tasy or opinion dyde lede them. 1555 EoEeNn Decades 124 
For the ryghter pronunsyation of the names. 1613 Puacnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 4 Drusius thinkes that Galatinus was 
first Authour of this pronountiation /ehoua. 1710 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4695/3 This William Charlton. .speaks according 
to the Northern Pronunciation. 1889 J. D. Ropeatson in 
Gloucester Goss. p. v, | have admitted a fair proportion of 
mere ‘ pronunciations’ which a more competent and scien- 
tific worker would have relegated to a Glossic Ap; ndix, 

+ 2. Oratorical utterance; elocution; delivery; 
spec. elegant or eloquent delivery. Ods. 

1430-40 voc, Bochas vi xv. (MS. Bodl. 263) a3s/ Bi 
crafit he hadde a special auauntage Fanour synguleer ia 
pronunciacioun. 1553 T. Witson Khel. 116 b, Pronuncia- 
tion is an apte orderinge both of the voyce, countenaunce, 
and all the whole ye, accordynge to the worthines of 
suche woordes and mater as hy sac are declared. 1612 
Bainstey Lud, Lil. 211 Pronuntiation, beeing that which 
either makes or mars the most excellent speech. 1748 J. 
Mason. Elocut, 8 By Pronunciation, the Antients understood 
both Elocution and Action; and comprehended in it the 
right Management of the Voice, Looks, and Gesture. 

+3. The action of pronouncing authoritatively, 


or proclaiming; declaration, promulgation; a 
pronouncement. Oés. 

€ 14975 Léavt. Contin, Higden (Rolls) VIL. soo The chaun- 
cellor of Ynglonde made a Ppronunciacion in the Semen of a 
sermon. 1538 Cromwett in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 
11. 112 For advoidinge..of the pronunciation of Novelities 


withoute wise and discrite quulification. 1564-5 Reg: 
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Privy Council Scot. 1. 315 Quhill the prenunciatioun of the 
decreit arbitrall. 1611 Sreeo //ist. Gt. Bret. 1x. xiii. (1623) 
758 The forme of pronunciation was /u the Name of God, 
‘Amen. 1674 Cuarenvon Surv. Leviath, (1676) 322 If he 
be not terrified with that dismal Pronunciation, /y we siz 
ewiltfully [etc.} 

b. = PRONUNCIAMENTO. rare. 


1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 105 The declamations and 
‘pronunciations ' of the rabble. | 

+4. The action of speaking; articulatlon. Ods. 

3686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 387 He wrought that 
Miracle, onely by the pronuntiation of one word. 1706 
tr, Dupin's Eccl. Hist. r6th C. LL v. 130 That Jesus Christ 
continued the Pronunciation [of the Words] all the while he 
pless’d, and brake and distributed the Encharist. 

+5. fig. (See quot. and cf. PRonouncen 2.) Obs. 
| 3737-41 CHAMBERS Cyet., Pronouncing, Pronunciation, 
in painting, the marking and expressing the parts of all 
kinds of bodies with that degree of force necessary to make 
them more or less distinct and conspicuous. 

Pronunciative (pronznsiativ, -no‘nfiativ), a. 
rare. [ad. L. pronuntiativ-ts, f. ppl. stem of L. 
pronuntiare 10 PRONOUNCE+-1VE: see -ATIVE.] 
Characterized by pronouncement; declarative; 
hence, + dogmatic (04s.). 

1619 Sta A. Goaces tr. Bacon's Wisd. Anc. xxvi (1886) 104 
The confident and pronunciative school of Aristotle, 

Pronunciator (prony‘nsijeltor, -nvnfijettaz). 
vare. [a. L. pronuntiator, agent-n. from prd- 
nuntiare to pronounce.}] One who pronounces. 

1846 in Worcrstea, citing Ch. Ols. 1876 Life W. S. 
Yohnson 166 Mr. Sheridan,..and..other..speakers at that 


lime, began to be considered in a great degree the standard 
of pronunciators, 


So Pronu'nciatory @., of or pertaining to pro- 
nunciation; of the nature of a pronouncement. 

1806 M. Smaat in Afonthly Afag. XXI1. 132 Our pro- 
nunciatory reformers in the pulpit and the ahentees 1846 
in Woacestea, citing Eaansnaw. 

+ Pro-njeand, a. Sc. Obs, [erron. or altered 
form of Zonzeand, PoiGNant, perh.after frees, prick, 
etc.] Poignant, pricking. So + Prunjeandlie 
adv., poignantly, piercingly. 

1533 Bettenoen Levy un xiv. (S.T.S.) 1. 302 Ane other 
sentence, semand maré pronjzeand and scharp, was pronun- 
cit in pe said courte, howheit It was nocht of sa grete effect. 
1596 DacayMrce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. wu. (S.T.S.) 152 
Pricked sa prun3eandlie with this law. 

Pronymph, -al: see Pro- 21. 

Proo (pri), iat, Sc. and north. dial, Acalltoa 
cow or horse, invitiag it to stand still or come near. 

1818 Scott Art. Afidl. xlv, [To cow] Pruh, my leddy— 
pruh, my woman. 1824 Mactaccaat Gallovid. Encycl., 
Proo, cry, at horses when they ure wanted to stand still, or, 
at least,notto gallop, 1853 A. Smart in Whistle Binkie I. 
308 Moo, moo, proochy lady 1 Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie ! 

Proo, obs. form of Prow 56.1 

Pro-ode (préudad). [ad. Gr. mpopdds: see 
Pro-2 and Opr.J An introductory ode in a Greek 
chorus; an overture or prelude ; also, a short verse 
preceding a longer one: opposed to EpopE. 

18s0 Muae Lit. Greece 111, 58 The epode, when prefixed 
to the (strophe and aatistrophe}, assumes the name of 
Prodde. xg00 H. W. Suyvtn Grk. Afedic Poets 284 A gly- 
conic proode followed hy a simmiacum. 

Procemiac (prazmizk), ¢. rave. [ad. med.L. 
prowmiac-us (Du Cange), a. Gr. mpoorpta-ds, {. 
mpoolgoy PROGIIUM, PROEM.] = PROESITAL a. 

18g0 Neace East. Ch. 1. 856 The xogth (Psalm) is the 
Procemiac, because it commences Vespers. 

Procemial, variant of PROEMTAL. 

||Procmium (proimidm). Also § pro- 
hemium, 8 proemium, 9 procemion. [L. proa- 
niium,a. Gt. mpoolpioy ; see PROEM.) = Program sd. 

1456 Sta G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 2 Doctour Bonnet 


Priour of Sallon maid his first intitulacioun and proheminm. 
16s0 R. Gee Sermt. 8 Aug. 2 The Proeniunt, wherein he 


calls heaven and earth to witness. 1715 M, Davies Athen. 
Brit, 1, 311 As it appa in the very Proeemium of that 


in 
Decretal it self. 1857 Lv. Camesent Chief Fustices III. xlvii. 
125 The procemium and 


the peroration of his speech. 1868 

Tennyson Lucretius 7o Forgetful how my rich procemion 
makes Thy glory fly along the Italian field. 

Pro-cestrous, -cestrum: see Pro-2 1. 

Proof (pr#f), sd. Forms: a. preve, prefe, 
ete.; 8. prove, proof, etc.: see below. [ME. 
preove, proeve, preve, etc., a. OF. prueve (1224 
in Godel Compl.), proeve, preve, procuve (from 
13th c, and in mod.F. prevve) = Pr. and Pg. prove, 
Sp. a Cat. proba, It. prova, + pruova:—late L. 
proba (Ammianus a 400) a proof, f. prodare to 
Prove. The a forms were the original, corresp. 
to OF. and to Sp. preeba; they continued longer 
in Sc. The B forms (also in late OF. prouve, 
prove, 14th c. in Littré) are assimilated in the 
vowel to F. prouver, Eng. PRovE 2. The de- 
vocalization of 2 to / ensued upon the loss of 
final ¢; cf. the relation of v and / in believe, 
belief, retieve, relief, behove, behoof, etc.] 

A, llnstration of Forms. 

a. 3 preoue, 4 proeue, prieve, 4-5 pref, preef, 
4-6 prefe, preve, Sc. preiff, 5 proef, preff(e, 
preeff, preyf, prewe, 5-6 prief(e, preif, 6 
preife, pryef, preeue, pryve, Se. prieff; 8-9 
arch, prief, dial. preef, prief, preif. 
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aia eucr. KR. 154 Ich chulle, of ho two, scheawen 
norbisne & preoue. ¢ 1325, 13.. Pref jsee 3. 2, 7) 1340 
alyend, 134 Wyp-oute obre proene. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
i, (Petrus) 187 As men may preiff furth bringe. ¢ 1380 Prefe 
{see DB. 4). 624386 Cuaucen Clerk's 7. 731 This Markys 
yet his wyf to tempte moore To the outtreste preette (1.77. 
preue, priue, procf, precf) of hir cornge. 1387 Trrvisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 71 Pe fourpe witnesse and preef. 1390 
Gowrr Conf. J. 227 Sothliche I lieve And durste setten it in 

rieve., ¢ 1400 Ragman Roll 1aa in Hazl. & P,P. 1. 7 
“or your dedys preyf. ¢1420 Lypo. Thebes 2326 That she 
thought forto mak a prief. rgza tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 216 Wytbout longe Prewe. ¢ 1430 Preef; 1436 Preffe 
(see B. 7,8) ¢ 1440 Generydes 1463 Other wise thanne he 
cowde make the preff. 1499 Exch. Rolls Scotl, XU. 436 
eee that Sir Patrik Hume offeris to produce. ¢ 1570 
Pride & Lowdl. (1841) 36 Of truth and vertue for to maken 
pret 1578 Preuis; a 1984 Preifjsee B. 1c]. 1§90 Priefe, 

rief (see B. 5,10). 1591 Seenser Al. f/udberd 408 But readie 
are of anie to make preife. 1§94 Carew Jasso (1831) 18 He 
showes in hoarie lockes of strength the preene. «1796 Burns 
Troker in Ainslie Land of Burns (1892) 188 Let's see How 
ye'll pit this in prief to me. 

B. 4-5 prooff, 4-5 prof, proff, Sc. pruf(f, 4-6 
proue, profe, Sc. prowe, 5-6 proufe, -ffe, prove, 
prooue, 5~7 proofe, proffe, Sc. prufo, 6 prooffe, 
7 Sc. pruife, 5— proof. (Sc. priife, ete. (ti, 6).) 
fl. proofs; also 4-7 proues, 5 prouves, 5-7 


proves, 6-7 prooves, 

¢1330 R. Baunne Céron. (1810) 341 Bi profe & gode assaies. 
13.. Cursor AZ. 6865 Thoru proue [Gd?2. prof] o seluen dede. 
€137§ Se. Leg. Saints xxiii. (V2? Sleperis) 10 Be verray 
prowe, /bid. xxvii. (Slachor) pat Swa_ with prooff of 
mychtfull dede he strinthit alway godis sede. ¢1 
Wretir Wes. (1880) 70 Pe dede doynge is proff of lone. ford. 
ago Examyne here prones. 142§ Pronuves; ¢1430 Prouffe 
(see Bre, qb). ¢ 1440 Promp. Parvo. 414/a Proof, idem 
quod free, 1456 Pruf (see B, al. ¢ 1g00 Nol-dr. Mayd 470 
in Haz &. P,P. 11. 292, I see the prone. 1526 Tinpace 
2Cor, viii.a4 The profte off youre love, a 1862 G. Cavenoisn 
Poems, ete, (1825) IL. t15 The proue in me ye may playnly 
se the vse. 1870 Dez Math. Pref. »jb, His bookes. .are good 
profe. 198: Mutcastrr Positions ib (1887) 11 No proufe at 
all. @1g95 Souruwett Hs. (1828) IL. 38 So many proofs 
would persuade thee. 1609 Prufe [see B. 1b]. 1637 Proofe 
(see B. a). 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Adrair. Events 
pet Proffes of the greatnesse of my freindship, 1683 Proves, 

rooves (see B. 12, 16). A 

B, Signification, I. From Prove z. in the 
sense of making good, or showing to be true. 

1. That which makes good or proves a statement ; 
evidence sufficient (or contributing) to establish a 
fact or produce belief in the certalaty of something, 
+ To make proof: to have weight as evidence (045.). 

arg Ancr. R. 2 Pet hit beo sod, lo her be preone. 
@ 1300 Cursor AL. 8708 (Cott.) Prone yee see pat bar es nan. 
€ 1385 Chaucer 4. G. H’, Prol. 28 We han noon other preue. 
1437 Rolls of Parit. W. 51o/2 Till the said examination and 
previs be fully determined, 1926 Pilgr. Perf (We de W. 
1531) 70 b, Very pledges and sure proues of the kynges 
fauoure. 1g60 Daus tr. Slefdane's Comms, 149 Hereof they 
bryng manye prones. 1659 Owen Div. Orig. Script. Wks. 
1853 XVI. 319 Light requires neither proof nor testimony 
for its evidence. 17§9 Roararrson Jlist. Scot. ww. Wks. 1813 
1, 318 These suspicions are confirmed hy the most direct 
proof, 1832 R.& J. Lannea Axped. Niger 1. vi. a Asa 
proof of his esteem and confidence, 1883 W. E. Norns 
Thirlby Hall xxxi, Which was proof positive that he had 
thought hetter of his intention. 


b. Law. (generally) Evidence such as deter- 
mines the judgement of a tribunal. Also sec. (2) 
A written document or documents so attested as to 
form legal evidence. (5) A written statement of 
what a witness is prepared to swear to. (¢) The 
evidence which has been given ia a particalar case, 


and entered on the court records. (See also 3.) 
148% Coventry Lect Bk. 473 No feynied matiers but 
such as shall be proved be credible proves in writyng. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 284 b/t YE the preues of the 
liganges were fayled. 1609 Srenz Neg. May. 1. 67d, It is 
in the election of him quha is accused, to vaderly the prufe 
of the woman, or to purge him be judgement, or ane gude 
assise of the crime quhereof he ls accused. /é/d. 106h, Gif 
the partie defeadand that day of prufe, be absent; and the 
party followand being present with his prufa ia his hand and 
swa the partie defendand be not ready or present, to receiue 
the prufe against him. a171§ Burnet Own Time an. 1678 
(1823) It. 445 The proof did not carry it beyond manslaughter, 
1768 Brackstonn Conse. TL. xxiti, 368 Written proofs, or 
evidence, are, 1. Records, and a. Antient deeds of thirty years 
standing, which provethemselves. 1818 Cruise Diges¢ (ed. 2) 
IV. 231 te being in proof that the draft was not completed 
till six months after instructions had been given for pre- 
paring it. 1863 H. Cox /ssfit, 1. ix. 17a A statement show. 
ing all matters wired to be proved, and opposite each 
proof the name of the witness to prove it. 1883 Act 46 § 47 
Viet. c. 52. Sched. ii. 7 Every creditor who has lodged a 
proof shall be entitled to see and examine the proofs of other 
creditors. 
te. A person who gives evidence; a witness: 
=: Evipence 55. 7. Obs. (After 1500 only Sz.) 
1425 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 2 That the same Marchant... 
do brynge..two prouves of Marchantz. 1449 /éfd. V. 1485/2 
Other resonable witnesse and proves sworne, 1456 Sia G. 
Hayg Law Arms (S. T.S.) 73 Gif men suld be prufis thame 
selff. a57a Se. Acts Yas. V7 (1814) III. 72/1 That the 
disobedient obstinat and relaps persounis .. sall not be 
admittit as preuis witnessis or Assysouris aganis ony pro- 
fessing be trew Religioun. a1§84 Montcomaate Cherrie ‘ 
Slae 761 For I myself can be ane preif And witness thairintill. 


2. The action, process, or fact of proving, or 
establishing the truth of, a statement; the action of 
evidence in convincing the mind; demoustration. 

6135 Song of Yesterday tp. in E. £. P. (1862) 137 


1463 


And i say nay and make a pref. 1456 Sin G. ave Law 
Arms (S,T.S.) 74 Gif 1 faile of my pruf,., the juge may 
assoilje my party. 1480 Coventry Lect Bh 462 In prove 
perof the procession weye on pe South syde of the 
seid Churche .. was where the south baye of the seid 

Churche ys nowe. 1637 Star Chaméb. Decree § a1 in 
Alilton's Areop. (Arb.) 19 Vpon complaint and proofe made 
thereof, 1718 Hickes & Netson ¥. Kettlewetl 11. ivi. 17 
They put the King upon the Proof that pig a presented 
soch a Petition. 1848 Krate Serm. 386 The burthen of 
proof was of course thrown onthe heresiarch. 1860 Tynpatt 
Glac, wu. v. 252 This is all capable of experimental proof. 
‘fod. In proof of this assertion, 1 may state {etc.], 

8. Sc. Law. Evidence given before a judge, or 
a commissioner represeating him, upon a record or 
an issue framed in pleading ; the lakiag of such 
evidence by a judge in order to a trial; hence, 
trial before a judge instead of by a jury. 

This distinctive development of sense has gradually taken 
Plage since the introduction of trial hy jury into Scotland in 
1825. 

(1838 W. Bewt Dict, Law Scot. 373 The duties of commis. 
sioners in taking proofs, under authority of the Court of 
Session, ne) out by the acts of Sederunt ath March 
1800, and aad June 1809. 184§ Porson in Encye/, Metrog. M1. 
853/1 The proof is taken in the presence of a commissioner 
appointed by tbe Lord Ordinary, who examines the witnesses, 
commits their depositions to mealies and reports the whole, 
either to the Lord Ordinary or to the court, according to his 
directions. 1879 Mackay Pract. Crt. of Session WH. 10 
Under the existing practice a certain discretion is exercised 
by the Court in determining what canses are.,fitted for 
proof before a judge and not by jury trial. 1 Watson 
Bells Diet. Law Scot. 6:5/¢ By $ 4 of the Evidence Act, 
1866, proof may be taken before the Lord Ordinary, without 
jury, in any cause, ‘if both parties consent thereto, or if 

tal cause be shown’. 1903 J. Ranginea Princ, Law 
cot. g51 When the Lord Ordinary takes a proof, each party 
adduces witnesses to prove his statements, and the proof is 
followed by a etry on evidence (i.e. a hearing of counsel 
on the evidence}, /dfd., Where the inp ure agreed as 10 
the necessity for inquiry regarding the facts, the Lord Ordi- 
nary appoints a diet of proof, or in certain cases orders 
issues with a view to the trial of the cause by a jury. 1908 
Scots Law Times 14 Mar. XV. 958/1 The Lord Golingey 
held that the case was one for proof not jury trial. 74/d. 
gso/t Lord Guthrie. ‘1 think it ought to be sent to proof 
and not to jury trial.’ : 
II. From Prove wv. in the sense of trying or 
testing. 

4, Theaction or an act of testing or making trial 
of anything, or the condition of being tried; test, 
trial, experiment ; examination, probation; assay. 
Often in phrases fo dring, put, set, etc. (some- 
thing) 7, on, fo (the, Ta) proof. 

1380 Wye IVs. (1880) 384 We mot take hede to be 
rewle of prefe. .hy her werkis 3¢ schul knowe hem. ¢ 1386 
{see A.a}. ¢1440 Proms. Part. 412/1 Preef, or a-say(y)nge, 
examinacto, 1523 Fitzuern, Surv, 13b, That there may 
be made due proves without fauonre, bribery, or extor- 
cyon, 1683 Moxon Mech, Hxerc., Printing xvi, Without 
several Proofs and Tryings, (the mould) cannot be expected 
to be perfectly true, 17487 A. Hamitton Mew Ace. J. fri, 
I. p. xxix, I leave them to my Reader, with the old Proverb 
to accompany them, that the Proof of the Pudding is in 
eating it, 1805 Soutury Afadoe in IV. vi. ad fin, Uf thy 
heart Be harden’d to the proof, come when thou wilt. 1842 
Tennvson Locksley Jiali 77 Drug thy memories, lest thou 
learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof. 1861 Faisnairy 
fron. Manuf. 1g0 Some large pump-rods..were required to 
Stand a proof of 120,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

b. Arith, An operation serving to test or check 
the correctaess of an arithmetical calculation. 

(Sometimes understood as in sense 2.) 

¢€1430 Art Nombryng 6 The subtraccioon is none other 
but a prouffe of the addicioun, and the contrarye in like 
wise. 1594 Biunoevi, Exerc. & iii, (1636) 9 In makin 
which proofe or tryall you cannot likely erre. 1704 J. 
Harais Lex, Techa, s.v. Multiplication, The Proof of Mul- 
tiplication can only certainly be effected hy Division. 1827 

utton Coxrse Math, 1. 40 The method of Proof, and the 

reason of the Rule, are the sameasin Simple Multiplication. 

+5. The action or fact of passing through or 
having experience of something; also, knowledge 
derived from this ; ore Cas . 

at Curzor MM. 20005 (Cott.) Pe apostels,. Pai did pam- 
selacayal to proue, O dea for pair jauerd be-houe. 1399 
Lanct. Rick, Redeles Prol. 17 It passid my parceit, and my 
preifis also, How so wondirffull werkis wolde haue an enode. 
¢1400 Destr, Troy 5525 Epistaphus, to preue, was his pure 
nome, 1844 Suppl to Henry V1T in Four Supplic. (1871) 40 
Of whom they haue prove & sure knowledge, 1g90 Srexsea 
ee P. 1. viii. 43 eed growes of evils pricte. /did. 1. i 48 
Tell what fatall_priefe Hath with so huge misfortune you 
opprest. 1613 Purenas Pilgrimage (1614) 392 A fountaine 
. .of Tarre, whereof wee had good vse and proofe in our ship. 

+6. A trial, attempt, essay, endeavour. Oés. 

1575 Cuurcuyaan Chiffes (1817) 156 Yet divers proucs 
were made the breach to view, And some were slayne, that 
dyd assayle the same. 1628 Honaes Thwcyd. (1822) 119 
They thought this accident (especially being their first 
proof by sea) very much against reason. 

+7. That which anything proves or turns ont to 
be; the issue, result, effect, fulfilment; esp. in 


phrase to come to proof. Obs, 

13.. Sir Bewes (A.1 4030 Pe king Yuor badde a bef: God 
him 3eue euel pref, For bat he koube so wel stele! ¢1430 
How Wise Man tau3t his Son 62 in Babees Bk. (1868) 50 Aud 
flee al letcherie in wil and dede Lest pou come to yuel preef, 
1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion vil. 161 Some of you speketh 
now hye, that whan the dede shall come to preeff, he shall be 
fulllowe. 1875-85 Aar. Saxoys Serv. xv. (Parker Soc.) 301 
The timeliest fruit often cometh to least proof. 1599 HaktuyT 
Voy. 11. t. 8g The most part of the sayd mines came to no 
proofe though they put fire in them, 1607-12 Bacon £ss., 
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Parenis & Childr. (Atb.) 274 The proofe is best, when Men 
keene theire authoritye towardes theire Children, but not 
theire purse. 5 - 

8. esp. The fact, condition, or quality of proving 
good, turning out well, or producing good results; 
thriving ; good condition, good quality; goodness, 
substance, Now only dial. 

(1436 Pod. Poems (Rolls) Il. 161 The wolle of Spayne hit 
cometh not to preffe, But if] I it be tosed and menged 
welle Amonges Englysshe wolle the gretter delle.) 1616 
Svuaer, & Maaku. Country Farme t. xxiv. 105 When you 
hane fed your Swine to his full proofe, 1725 Braotry 
Fam, Diet. s.v. Sainfoin, This sort of Grass has obtain'd 
the Preference above Clover-Grass In England, as continu- 
ay longer in Proof than it. 1 Frnt. R. Agric. Soe. 
XV. 1. 404 This is not found to deteriorate their bulk, or 
the ‘proof’ or quality of keeping. 186a Q. Rev. Apr. 287 
Sainfoin..tbe aftermath is invaluable for securing tho high 
and rapid proof of lambs. 1893 Wilts. Gloss., Proof, ol 
inanure, hay, &c., the strength or goodness...A thriving 
tree is said to be in ‘ good proof’. 

9. The testing of cannon or small fire-arms by 
firing n heavy charge, or by hydraulic pressare. 
Proof of (gun)powder, the testing of the prepnisive 
force of gunpowder. 

1669 Srursv Mariner's Mag. v. xti. 64 What Powder is 
allowed for Proof, and what for Action of each Piece. 1797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XV. 589/¢ Proof of Powder, is in 
order to try its goodness and strength. 1859 F. A. 
Geirritas Arti/l, Man. (1862) 57 All Ordnance .. are sub- 
ject_to the Water proof. This is done by means of a 
forcing pump, 

b. A place for testing fire-arms or explosives. 

1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 146/1 At a rook at Woolwich 
warren, a smoke-ball hurst, 1883 Pal/ Mall G. 6 Apr. 7/1 
The box.. proved, on investigation, to contain about 200 Ib. 
of nitroglycerine... A sample was kept, while the bulk was 
taken to one of the ‘ proofs ‘ on the marshes. 

10. The condition of having successfully stood a 
test, or the capability of doing so; proved or tested 
power ; orig. of armour and arms, whence érans/, 
and fg.: impenetrability, iavulnerahbility. arch, 

Often in phrase armour (etc.) of proof: cl. Proora.1; at 
the proaf, so as to be proof; to the proof, to the utmost, in 
the highest degree. maar of lead or shot (cf, Paoor a. 1), 
the quality of being proof against leaden bullets. 

1456 Sik G. Have Law Arms (S.1.S.) 85 The traist that 


‘he has in his gude armouris makis him hardy,., for thai ar 


| tion at whi 


of prove. 1§.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees AMfisc. (1888) 72 
Then he put on the armere of prooffe. c1s85 Fasre Ey: 
tt. iv, Should they hane profered it, her chaste minde hath 
proofe enough to prevent it. er Sir J. Smytu Disc. 
Weapons 14 Manie Captaines and Officers of footmen were 
armed at the proofe of the Harquebuze. 1590 Srrsser 
F, Q. 1. % 24 Salves and med‘cines, which had passing prief. 
16a1 Fretcure I4s/d Goose Chase it. i, We must be patient ; 
1 am vex'd to th’ proof too. 1678 Busvan Piler. 1. 173 
1 was cloathed with Armour of proof. ?a1jzoo Judgments 
sipon Persecutors 50 (Jam.) Knowing he had proof of lead, 
{he] shot him with a silver button. 1871 Patcrave Ayr. 
/’oems 102 Nor whether his shield be of proof. 
tb. Proof armour, Oéds. 

1§96 Daraymere tr. Leslie's 1st. Scot. x. 419 Corsletis of 
profe. a162g FeetcuEer CAancest. x, Ve clap on proof upon 
me. 

ce. The process of stiffening hats and rendering 


them waterproof. Cf, Proor 7, 2. 

1901 ae News 18 gone 6/3. The bursting of a stove in 
what is called the proof shop of the works, where hats are 
dried after proof. 

1. The standard of strength of distilled alcoholic 
lignors (or of vinegar); now, the strength of a 
mixtore of alcohol and water having a specific 
gtavily of 0-91984, and containing 0-495 of its 
weight, or 0-5727 of its volume, of absolute 
alcohol. Also fransf. Spirit of this strength. 

1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 403 For Proof [of the brandy] 
there was a little Spanish Soap clapt into it, and the 
Scum of the Soap passed on them for the Proof. 1711 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4790/4, § Pipes of French Brandy, full Proof. 
1735 Léid, No. 6437/1 Brandy or Spirits above Proof. 1748 

. Ennis //udson's Bay 175 All the Liquors under the 
Proof of common Spirits, freeze to a State perfectly solid, 
1826 in Hone £very~day Bk, 11. 862 The bar was crowded 
with applicants for ‘full proof’, and ‘the best cordials ‘. 
1856 Kane Arci. £. L. xiii 146 A bottle of Monongahela 
whiskey of good stiff proof froze under Mr. Bonsall'a head. 

b. In sugar-boiling; The degree of concentra- 
the syrup will successfully crystallize, 
1783 Cuamasas Cycl, Sfp. le 8 in the sugar trade, a 
term used by the refiners of sugar for the proper state of the 
dissolved sogar when it should be set to harden. 

IIL. That which is produced asa test ; a means 
or instrument for testing. 

12. Zyfog. A trial or preliminary impression 
taken from composed type, in which typographical 
errors may be corrected, and alterations and 


additions made. " 
Applied esp. to the, ean proof; asecond or later one being 
called a revise: see Ravisa sd. 3; see also quot. 1842. 
[1563: see Paoaz sé. 3.) 1600 W. Watson Decacordon 
(1602) 345, 1 was not present ..:a0r had I the sight of one 
roofe vntill the whole booke was out in print. 16ra {see 
gvise 56,3} 1623 Cuapwan Afasgue Juans of Court Prel., 
Plays 1873 111. e Printer. pouty eer aps proofe 
till he ha t those speeches. 1655 tr. Com. fYist. Francion 
x. 24 We did all go to the Printers house, where we did find 
himcorrecting Proofs. 1683 Moxon Afcch. Exerc., Printingi, 
The Correcter (would) not read Proves. 1771 Lyexomar 
Hist. Print, 440 Deliver them to the Pressmen to pall_a Proof 
ofthem, 184a Branne Dict. Se, etc. s.v., First proof. .is the 
impression with all the errors of workmanship. After, it is 
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read and corrected. another impression is printed with more 
care, to send to the author; this is termed a clean proof, 
1878 HuxLev Pasig: Pref. 9, I have carefully revised the 
proofs ofevery chapter, A é 

13. Zugraving. Originally, An impression taken 
by the engraver from an engraved plate, stone, or 
block, to examine its slate during the progress of 
his work; now applied to each of a limited or 
arbitrary number of careful impressions made from 
the finished plate before the printing of the ordi- 
nary issue, and nsually before the inscription is 
added (in full, proof bere letters). . 

Artist's ov engraver's proof, a proof taken for examina- 
tion or alteration 1 the artist or engraver; signed proof, an 
early proof signed by the artist. Le¢/eror lettered proof,a 

roof with the signatures of the artist and engraver, and the 
inscription. A/arked, remargue, touched, trial,wax proof: 
see these words, . 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 590/1 Proofs of Prints were 
anciently a few impressions taken off in the course of an 
engraver’s process,..and when they were complete. 1853 
°C, Bene ' Verdant Green vii, The panels were covered with 
the choicest engravings (all proofs-before-letters). 1890 /’ad? 
Mall G. 26 Apr. 3/1 An artist's proof, originally meant that 
proof of an engraving which was sent to the artist for 
approval and remarks. But the term. .is now applied to a 
certain numher of early impressions carefully made, and 
signed hy the artist. : F 

+b. Phologr. A first or trial print taken from a 
plate; also used as equivalent to Print (sd, 13). Ods. 

1855 Haanowicu Photogr. Chem. v. 50 It is “sioner ees 
remove the unaltered Chloride or Iodide of Silver which 
surrounds the image, in order to render the proof permanent. 
Lbid. xX 180 On the use of the hyposulphite of gold in 
colouring photographic proofs. : 

14. +A coin or medal struck as a test of the die 
(06s.); also, one of a limited number of early 
impressions of coins struck as specimens. 

These often have their edges left plain and not milled; 


they may also he executed in a metal different from that | 


used for the actual coin. 

oii H. Watrois Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 
176 On the proofs were the king’s and queen’s heads on 
different sides, with a rose, a ship, &c. but in 1694 it was 
resolved, that the heads should be coupled, and Britannia 
be on the reverse. 1gor Maily Chron. 4 Nov. 5/1 A limited 
number were issued to certain collectors with unmilled 
edges—these coins heing called ‘proofs ‘—a course which 
was followed in the Jubilee issue. 

15. An instrument, vessel, or the like for testing, 
ta. A surgeon’s probe. Obs. rare—°. 

(Perhaps only an etymologizing invention of Cotgrave.) 

1611 CotGa., Curette, a Chirurgions Proofe, or Probe; an 
instrument wherewith he sounds the bladder [etc.]. 1656 
Buount Glossagr., Probe or Proof the Fr. call it curciteya 
Chyrurgeons Instrument, wherewith he tries the depth of 
wounds (etc. ]. 


b. (@) Atest-tube, (4) An apparatus for test- 
ing the strength of gunpowder. 
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Gunnery 203 The Company of Gunmakers of the City of 
Loaded instinaved a proof-house, at which the barrels of 
respectahle makers were all sent to be proved, 1891 Daily 
News 29 Apr. 5/6 There are in Europe five ' proving houses’ 
or testing places for firearms. “Of the Birmingham and 
London proof honses all people bave heard, ae Ji 
Benesvoro Aiseries Hum, Life (1826) 1x. xxii, “Proof 
impressions of the grain of the footman’s thumb printed off 
.-tpon the rim of your plate. 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Pres. 
St, Eng. uy xi 379 To see that all Provisions received, be 
good and serviceable, and duly proved, with the Assistance 
of.. the *Proof-Masters, nnd marked with the Queen's 
Mark. 1833 J. Hottann Afanuf Aletal 11.95 Government 
authorised the gun-makers of Birmingham to erect a proof- 
house of their own, with wardens and a proof-master. 1839 
Une Dict. Arts 626 The result of more than two hundred 
discharges with the *proof-mortar, 1849 Noap ba 4 
(ed. 3) 285 Suspending a small “proof needle, with a silk 
fibre,and causing it to oscillate horizontally opposite different 
ints of a magnetic bar placed vertically. 1837 Goaine & 
RITCHARD Aficrogr. 2 Directions. .for the management of 
*proof-objects in the Amician catadioptric engiscope. 1759 
if Watroce Let. to G, Montagu 17 Nov., Vou shall see 
the documents, as it is the fashion to call *proof papers. 
x895 Sacmonp Cér. Dectr. Lutmort, wv. iii. 456 Taken as one 
of the primary *proof-passages for the dogma of the Descent 
to Fell. 18:6 Keatince Yvav. 1. 11 nofe, This place isa 
residue of a wreck of nature; it is a *proof-patch of former 
fevel. 1594 J. Dickenson A risdas (1878) 41 It seemed nature 
and vertue.. had conspired to make her a peere-lesse *proofe- 
peece of their vnited perfections. 1783 Mme. D'Aracay 
Diary ro Jan., Mr. Seward has sent mea “proof plate..of an 
extremely fine impression of this dear Doctor (Johnson). 
1818-60 Wuatety Covrnpl, Bk. (1864) 231 [This] you can 
prove (to any one who is not *proof-proof). 1899 Daily 
iVews 20 Nov. 11/6 *Proofpuller seeks situation, Press, assist 
Machine, or other offer. 1900 /d/d. 12 Oct. 10/3 Man 
(young) wanted, in printing office, for *proof-pulling. 1879 
H. Puss Motes Coins 14 A number of fine *proof sets, 
and coins, of the United States mint. 1683 Prrrus Fieta 
Afin. 1. (1686) 15 You must..have a Frame, in which you 
may heat the “Proof-Tests and Crucihles. 1847 Weester, 
*Proof-text. 1874 H.R. Revnoips Yohn Baft. tv. vi. 262 
Modern criticism has submitted the ‘ proof-texts’.. to 
stringent examination, 1904 H. A. A. Kenxepy St. Panl's 
Concept. Last Things vi. 310 Solitary proof-texts have 
wrought more havoc in theology than all the heresies, 


b. Special Combs.: proof-arm v. wonce-wd, 
[?back-formation from roof armour], trans, to 
arm in or as in armour of proof; + proof-favour, 
favour or goodwill strong as armonr of proof; 
proof-gallon, a gallon of proof-spirit; proof- 
glass, a deep cylindrical glass for holding liquids 
while under test; proof-leaf, = ProoF-SHEET ; 
also, the sheet of paper by means of which 
coloured designs are transferred from the engraved 
plate to the biscnit in pottery-making; proof- 


_ letter, a letter cast to test the accuracy of the type- 


1790 Caawrorn in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 397 A portion of | 


the cancerous virus, diffused shegupe distilled water, was 
introduced intoa small proof. 4d. 406 The liquor..was 
put into a Ube tothe bottom of which heat was applied. 
1800 /bid. XC. 207 A common gunpowder proof, capable of 
containing eleven grains of fine gunpowder, was filled with 
it, and fired in the usual way. 1828 Baanoe in Lancet 
paws 292/1 Here are some little phials, called in the glass- 
houses Veeck € 1860 Faaavay Forces Nat. ii. 197 note, 
Thick Glass Vessels.. called Proofs or Bologna AES 

+16. Zypog. A definite number of ems placed in 
the composing-stick asa pattern of the length of 
the line. Ods, 

{The width of pages is expressed according to the number 
of ‘ems’, £ucyel. Brit. 1888.) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xvi, He sets up his 
Prooves in the Composing-stick. 


17. Bookbinding. The rough uncut edges of the 
shorter or narrower leaves of a book, left in 


trimming it to show that it has not been cnt down. 

189a Zagunspore Bookbinding 57 A few leaves should 
always be left not cut with the plaugh, to show that the 
book has not been cut down. These few leaves are called 
gree, and are always a mark of careful work. 1908 A, W. 

‘oLLaao Let. to Editor, Our binder's head man tells me 
that when J write ‘not to be cropped’ he translates it to the 
men under him as ‘ leave proof’. 


_ IV. 18. afrid.and Comb. a, General Combs, 
in senses 1-4, as proof needle, object, paper, passage, 
patch, piece, test, text ; proof-productng, proof-proof 
adjs.; in sense 9, as proof-butis, -charge, -ground, 
~howse, -uiaster, -morlar (Mortan 55.1), sleigh 3 
in senses 12-14, as proof-correct vb., to correct in 
Pproo!, proof-correcting, -correction, -galley, im- 
pression, -plate (PuaTe sb, Ob), print, -printer, 
puller, pulling, set, state. 
1997 Darly Chron. 3 Jan. 7/1 A serious accident..at the 
roof butts on Plumstead Marshes, 1747 Swirr Art Pod. 
ying Wks. 1755 II. 1.1292 A Proof-lye is like a *proof- 
charge for a piece of ordnance, ta try a standard cre ality. 
1894 Field 9 June 815/1 The proof-charge of powder with 
the 4-bore isso per cent. greater than the proof-charge of 
the 8-bore, 1803 Lama Le?. to Coleridge 20 Mar., I feel my- 
self.,accessory to the selection, which I am to “proof- 
Correct. 1890 Pal? Afall G, 29 Aug. 2/1 To have it written 
HH other people in time for himself to proof-correct it. 1855 
Hr, Martneau Axtobiog. 11. 40, 1 highly enjoyed the 
phrookcarrectin , i905 A. E. Buan Niceta of Remesiana 
rel 3 Little leisure for *proof-correction. 1896 T. L. 
Dr Vinne Moxon s Mech. Exerc, Printing 407 The long 
yee of brass. ,1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5026/7 The 
ace now used for a Proof-house. 1846 GakEner Sic. 


mould; proof-man (S¢.), one whose profession 
is to estimate the content of corn-stacks; proof- 
mark, +(@) in testing powder, a mark made on 
the ribbon by which the recoil is measured, show- 
ing the strength of powder of the standard quality 
(0ds.); (4) a mark impressed on a fire-arm to show 
that it has passed the test; proof-plane, a small 
flat or disk-shaped conductor fixed on an insn- 
lating handle, uscd in measnring the electrification 
of any body; proof-plug: see quot.; proof- 
press, a press or machine used for taking proofs 
of type; proof-reader, one whose business is to 
read through printer’s proofs and mark errors for 
correction; = READE 2b; so proof-reading ; 
proof-sphere : see quot.; proof-staff, a metal 
straight-edge for testing or adjusting the ordinary 
wooden instrument (Kaight Dict. Alech. 1875); 
proof-stick, a rod by means of which a sample of 
the contents of a vacuum sugar-boiler may be 
taken without admitting air; proof strength, 
= sense 11; proof timber: see qnot.; proof 
vinegar, vinegar of standard strength. 

a 16a5 Fretcner Hum. Lieut, 1. iti, She..is a delicate 
and knows it; And out of that *proof-arms herself. 1621 
—, Pilgrim u, ii, All your glories in the full Meridian, The 
King's *proof-favour buckled on your hody. 1907 Wertnt. 
Gas. 18 Feb, 11/1 The total consumption of spirits in the 
United Kingdom during the past year amounted to 39,302,480 
“proof gallons, 1839 Uae Dict. Arts 1017 s.v. Lottery, 
The copper-plate is now passed through the engraver's 
cylinder press, the “proof leaf is lifted off and. .{applied) to 
the surface of the biscuit. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., 
Spintns xvii. p 2 Then he Casts a *Proof-Letter or two. 
1813 W. Lesie Agric. Surv, Nairu & Moray 180 
The quantity of grain is ascertained by the *proof-man, a 

rofessional character in the country, 1781 PAil. Trans. 

XXI, 1 300 If the ribbon is drawn out as far or farther 
than the “proof mark, the powder is as good or better than 
the standard. 1858 Greewrr Gunnery 251 On arms of the 
first and third classes the definitive proof mark and view 
mark shall be impressed at the breech end of the barrel, 
1855 Mitten Elen, Chem, 1. 284 Bring the “proof plane .. 
into contact with any part of the outer surface of the 
metallic can, and anabundant charge will be obtained. 1873 
Maxwecr Electr, § Afagn. (1881) 1. 315 This disk, when 
avloved in this way, 1s cailed Coulomhb’s Proof Plane. 
1875 Knicnt Diet. Alech., *Proofping, a plug screwed 
temporarily Into the breech of a gun-barrel to be proved. 
1899 Mactan, Life Morris U1. 253 A “proof-press and a 
Printing-press were set up there. 1883 Harfer's Mae. Feb, 
ae A new *“proof-reader seemed to be needed. 1907 

Daily Chron. 4 Apr. 6/6 Thomas Bailey Aldrich, .entered 
literature asa ‘ proof-reader’. That is the American equiva- 
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lent of our ‘corrector to the Press’ or ‘printer's reader’, 
rgoz Stoane Stand. Electr. Dict. *Proof-sphere, a small 
sphere, coated with gold-leaf or other conductor, and 
mounted on an insulated handle. It is used instead of a 
proof-plane, for testing bodies whose curvature is small. 
1839 Une Dict. Arts 1206 The ‘veo ee, an ingenious 
brass rod for taking out a sample of syrup without admitting 
air. 1905 Daily Chron. 29 Joly 4/5 Spirits, however, are 
atways sold below, and generally considerably below, ‘*proof* 
strength. ¢ 1850 Rudin, ole (Weale) 139 *#200/ timber, 
an imaginary timber, expressed by vertical lines in the sheer 
draught, similar to the joints of the square timbers, and 
used nearly forward and aft, to prove the fairness of the 
body. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 13 An excise duty of 2d. is 
levied on every gatton of ..*proof vinegar. 

Proof (prif), 2. (adv.) Forms: see prec. [The 
sb, used as adj., app. by ellipsis of of: cf. prec. 10.} 

1, Of tried strength or quality; ¢sf. of armour: 
of tested power of resistance; hence fransf. and 

Jig. strong, impenetrable, impervious, invulner- 
able. Const. against, to. + Proof o shot, proof 
against shot; in qnot. fg. 

1598 Suaus. Rom. §& Ful, u. ii. 73 Looke thou but sweete, 
And Tam proofe against their enmity. 1607 — Cor. 1. iv. 
25 Now..fight With hearts more proofe then Shields, 1631 
Heywoop 2nd Pt. Fair Maid of West ut. Chorus, With 
two proofe targets arm’d. 41656 Fant Moxa. tr. Bocealini’s 
Adots. fr. Parnass, . xxxix. (1674) 8 Venice. .is fortified, 
and armed with the proof-Armor of Marishes and Washes. 
1667 Mitton ?. L. 1x, 298 Not incorruptible of Faith, not 
prooff, Against temptation. 1697 Dayben 2ncid 111. 317 
The fated Skin is proof to Wounds. 1911 Sreere Spect. 
No. 41 ? 5 Proof against the Charms of her Wit and Con- 
versation, 1728 Ramsay There's my Thumb i, A heart.. 
proof a-shot to birth or money. 1785 Burns Zo 7, Smith 
i, Ne’er a bosom yet was prief Against your arts. 1810 
Scott Lady of Lake u. xix, Proof to the tempest’s shock. 
1835 Lytton Rienzi x. iv, Dearer..than he had ever yet 
found the proofest steel of Milan. 2871 Routledge’s Et, 
Boy's Ann. June 344 Their thick scales..are proof against 
every missile, 

b. Often used as the second element in com- 
pounds, as BomB-PRooF, BuLLET-proof, FIRE-PROOF 
Pror-sroof, Rain-proof, Suor-proof, SounD-froo/f, 
THIEF-proof, WATERPROOF, WEATHER-Jvod/, etc., 
and many occasional or nonce formations. 

1602 Mannixcuam Diary (Camden) 61 Such a one is 
clarret proofe, % ¢.a good wine-bibber. 1662 HickrRincitn 
Apol. Diencited, éanoc, Wks. 1716 1. 297 The old Powder- 
Plotters..are shat-free and Justice-proof by a pious charm. 
1909 Brit, Apollo 11. No. 19 3/1 You're Impudence-Proof. 
2 Macuintosut Sf, Ho. Cont. 15 June, Wks, 1846 111. 468 
Is he bullet-proof or hayonet-proof? or does he wear a coat 
of mail? 1901 Wester. Gaz. 7 Jan. 5/1 If the heavy 
mackintosh overalls were expletive-proof as well as snow- 
proof it would not be a bad thing. 1903 Daily Chron, 
3 Mar. 5/1 Fire-proof, and burglar-proof, and every other 
proof, except visitor proof ! 

2. Of distilled alcoholic liquors: Of standard 
strength ; cf, PRoor sb, 11. See PROOF-SFIRIT. 

1709 Brit. Apollo \V. No, 7.2/2 Rectify'd Spirits are Proof. 

+B. adv. To the fullest extent; to the utmost; 


utterly, entirely: cf. 0 che proof (PROOF sd, Io). 

1613 Fretcner, etc, Captarn 1. ii, Such distemper’d spirits 
Once out of motion, though they be roof-valiant. 1631 — 
dsl, Princess wt, i, Looks melancholy Wondrous proof 
melancholy. {1875 Ruskin Fors Ciav, lv, 197 She had busy 
hloed .. but, with that, well-conducted and proof-faithful 
(transl. F. fidele & toute épreuve]).) 


Proof (pri#f), v. [f. Proor sd. or a.] 

1. ¢rans. To test, prove. a. Se. To estimate 
the content of (a corn-stack); cf. proof-man, s.v. 
Proor sd. 18b. b. To take a proof impression of 
(an engraved plate, or the like): = Prove v. re. 

1834 H. Mircea Scenes § Leg. x. (1869) 146 He was engaged 
in what is called proofing the stacks of a cornyard. 1884 
World 3 Dec. 15/2 The outcome is a masterpiece of etching, 
which is being ‘proofed’. i" 

2. To render proof against or impervious to 
something ; ¢sf. to render (a fabric or article of 
dress) impervious to water, to waterproof. |Hence 
Proofed pf. a.; Proofing vii. sb. and ppl. a. 

1885 C.G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. wv. 3/1 Fabrics 
which are to be ' proofed’ hy spreading. 1902 Brit. Med. 
Frnl, 1g Feb. 378/1 Proofiug or stiffenrng is of two kinds: 
(a) Water Proofing is done with shellac and resin dissolved 
in water with borax. /did. 378/2 The process of spirit. 
proofing and the subsequent drying of the ‘proofed’ hats. 
1904 fbid. 17 Sept. 635/2 The .. draining of a single pool, 
.. the ' proofing’ of a single room. 

+ Proo-fful, a. Oés. rare. 
Full of proof; convincing. 

1631 Cuarman Cesar & Pompey un. i, Plays 1873 11f, 151 
As their alacrities did long to merit With proofefull action. 

Proofless (prizflés),@. _[f. PRoor sd, + -LEss.} 
Unsupported by proof or evidence; nnfonnded, 

1610 Br, Car.eton Yurisd. 242, 1 will set downe some of 
his proofelesse positions. 1795 /1st.in Ann. Reg. 126/1 The 
injurious epithets,.. being proofiess, fell tothe ground, 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 552 Accusation vast aad vague, Spleen- 
born.., and proofless. y 

Hence Proo-flessly adv., without proof. 

1675 Bovie Reconctleableness Reason § Relig. v. Wks. 
3772 LV, 171 The erroneous conceits..which the school- 
men and pies have prooflessly fathered upon philoso; by 
1685 — Eng. Notion Nat, vi. 189 It has been prooftesly 
asserted, and..1 do not think my Self bound to admit it. 

Proofre, obs, form of PROFFER, 

Proo‘f-sheet. 7y/og. A sheet printed from a 
forme of type for the purpose of examination and 


[f. Proor sd. + -Fun.] 


PROOF-SPIRIT, 


correction, before it is finally printed off for nse: 
see PRoor 5d. 12, 


cally called, paiagly fresh from the press. 1888 Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men 


wine, or any distilled 
alcoholic liquor, of proof Strength: see PRoor 5J.11, 
1790 Bracoen in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 338 It may appear 
odd, that no mention has been made till now of proof apirit, 
regulations of the excise 


y Fahrenheit's Thermometer, 
Vhirteenth Parts of 
1876 Hartev Asad. ‘ 
Containing 49 per cent. by weight, 
of water, . E 

b. ee often in plural form, in accordance 
with the popular use of spirtis for alcoholic drink, 

174: Compl, Fain. Piece}. iv. 244 Tako Mint 2 Handfuls, 
Proof-spirits 2 Gallons and a half. 1800 Vincr flydrostat, 
ii. (1806) 25 Proof spirits consists, half of pure spirits, called 
alcohol, and half of water. , 

Proofy (pritfi), a. dial, [f Proor 5d. 84 
-Y.] Having the quality of tuning out well or 
prodneing good results, 

1848 W. Banwes Poems in Dorset Dial. Gloss., Proofy, 
kevieg much proof; tikely to fatten, 3854 Frul. R. Agric, 
Soe, XV. it, 423 A cut of grass like a water-meadow of the 
most ‘proofy’ kind, 1886 ELwoatny W, Somerset Wond. 
bk., Proofy...s. Of cattle or sheep—of a kind like to 
improve in size or condition...9. Of land or soil—rich in 
fattening qualities, Very proofy ground for young stock, 

Proole, Proone, obs. ff. ProwL v., PRONE a, 


Pro-opie (pro,o«pik, -e’pik), a. Anthrop. [f. 
Gr. mpd, Pro-2 + dy, d- face + -1c,.) Having 
the nose and central line of the face 
or projecting, as compared with the lateral 
the op poaiie of platyopic or flat-faced, 

3885 O. Tuomas in Frni, Anthrop. Inst. May 334 Indi- 
viduat skulls or races having [naso-malar] indices below 
107°5, might be called Platyopic or flat faced; from 1075 to 
110-0, mesopic; and above 110-0, pro-opic. 

-osteon: see Pro-2 2, 

| Pro-ostracum (propstrakdm). Palvont, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mpd, Pro- 2 4 arpaxoy polsherd, 
shell.] The anterior prolongation, usuall y lamellar, 
of the guard or rostrum of « fossil cephalopod, 
as a belemnite. 

1872 Nicnotson Palzont, xxvi. 297 The form of the ' pro- 
ostracum’ varies greatly in different cases, and it affords 
Important characters in the discrimination of specific and 

eneric forms in the Belemnitide, 1877 Huxtev Anaé, 

uv. Antu, viii. 54a The pro-ostracum and the rostrum 
together represent the pen in the Teuthidae. 

Nicnorson & Lyoexner Palvont, I. 876 A horny or more 
or less calcified plate, known as the pro-ostracum ,. corre. 
sponds with the ‘pen’ of the ordinary cuttlefishes, and from 
its extreme teaunity is never perfectly Preserved, 

Hence Pro-o'stracal a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a pro-ostracum. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Pro-otic (proctik, eptik), a. and 5, Comp. 
Anat. [f. Gr. mpb, Pro-2 + ots, dr- ear + -1¢.] 

A. adj. Thattis in front of the ear; applied 
distinctively to one of the three bones which 
together form the periotic capsule. 

5 Roteston Anim, Life 43 A glenoid cavity which is 
formed..by the squamosal, opisthotic, and prootic bones, 
1875 Huxcey in Ancyc/, Brit. L zeit The hyoidean arch 
+ almost always hecomes connected with the pro-otic region 
of the skull. 

B. sé. The pro-otic bone. 

1870 Roteston Axim, Live 25 One for the prootic and 
the other for the squamosal, 1893 Mivart Efem. Anat, 
106 The Pro-otic is the largest ret most important element 
of the three in Vertebrates below Mammals. 

Prop (prep), $6.1 Also 5-6 proppe. [Not 
known before 1440; = MDn. and early mod.Dnu, 
Proppe a vine-prop, 2 support (¢ pedamen, fulcimen- 
tum, fulcrum, sustentaculum’ Kilian); ulterior 
history uncertain, Wedgwood compares ‘ Piedmon- 
tese droba, bropa, a vine-prop, Wallachian Pproptea 
& Prop, propie to prop, lean on’, Irish propa, 
Gael. prop are from English. 

MDn, profge is in form identical with, and by Kilian 
treated as the same word aS, Sropfe ‘une hroche de fer’ 
(Plantin), ‘obturamentum obton um, veruculum ' (Kilian), 
mod.Du. prop, MLG. proppe, LG. props, Da bre Sw. 
Propp, Ger. pirop > “én B plug, Stopper, stopple, ung ; but 
the connexion of sense is not clear. The same is true of 
MDn. and earty mod.Du. proppen to Prop, ee bear ups 
compared with ate to cram, staff full, fillup, M.LG. 
and me a er. Sfropyen, Da. proppe, Sw. proppia. 

on, VIL, 


prominent 
parts: 
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With this latter group cf. also ONG. prope, 
sucker, slip, shoot, and Ger. propfen ee raft, whi 
referred to L. propdgoa set, layer, slip, or shoot, It is thus 
certain that prof sb. and vb, have nates in Dutch; but 
the conneaion of the two Du, woes er ‘prop “and ‘plu, ' 
and of the latter of these with the Ger. word for * graft 
Isuneertain. See Franck and Kloge. Cf. Pror 53,3} 

1. A stick, rod, pole, stake, beam, or other rigid 
support, used to sustain an incambent weight ; esp. 
when such an appliance is auxiliary, or does not 
form a structural part of the thing supported. 
Often in comb. as clothes. rOp. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. aisfx Pro 
contus, 3483 Cath. Angi, 2923/2 A 
uus, destina.., Sulcimen, fulcimentam, 
a59/t Pipe to underset my thyng, estaye. 
DALE 1 Aingr vit. 34 The fo 
corners of oe Seate were harde on the seate. 
Decades a26 pl houses are.,buylded abone the grownde 
Vppon proppes 
vine must 
Churchw. Ace. (1896) 177 ‘To make A prop 
the Roofe. omnt. App. tv. 
636 The Pree and standerdes upon which the Town Hall 
did stand, 19785 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxx, (1794) 484 
What he (Linnzeus] calls ulcra, props or supports of the 
Plant. 1870 Bryant J/iad Il. xu. 8 Mighty rains Have 
worn away the props that held it fast, 

b. sfec. in Coal-mining: A pS of timber set 
upright to support the roof or <eep up the strata. 
(Also pit-prop.) 0. In a vehicle: see quot. 
1875. d. pl. Entom. See quot. 1826. @, dial. 
or slang. ‘The leg; also, the arm extended in 
boxing; hence, a straight hit, (Usu. in 24) 

b. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav, (1760) TV, 236 A fragment of 
a vrap of fir, which had been med in a shaft in the forest of 

arts, 1851 Greenweit Coal-trade Terms Norikumb, § 
Durh. 40 Prop, a piece of wood, cut 2} or 3 inches shorter 
than the thickness of the seam of coal, and set opright 
beneath the end of a crowntree, or under n headtree, ee the 
Support of the roof. 1857 J. Stewant Sk, Se. Charac. 91 
Cut ap in lengths for coal-pit praps. 188 Law Times 
LXXIX, 1796/1 Timber rops for regulating the ventilation. 
C. 1895 Knicur Dict. A ech., Prop.,, astem fastened to the 
carriage bow for the attachment of the stretcher-piece, 
known as the fro; Joint, and upon which the bows rest 
when down, » 1826 Kinsey & Sp. Entomol, 1V, 35 
Prop(Ereisma), ahipartite retractile lutinous organ ereried 
from between the legs of the genus Seria Latr., and 
employed by the animal to Support itself when its legs fail 
it. ©, 1793 Carlop Green i xxvii, Wi’ his stiff shank 
«As thick again 's his soople prop. 1828 Craren Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Progs, legs. 1869 Temple Bar Mag. XXVI. 74 Vou 
take off your coat and put pe ‘props‘tohim. 1887 
Lic. Vict. Gaz. a Dee. 358/3 Ned met each rush of his 
Enemy with straight props. 89x Sforfsman 20 Apr. 3/2 
There are those .. who agsert that with such § props ' he will 
never successfully negociate the Epsom ues 

f. fig. Any person or thing that serves as a 
support or stay; 
institution. 

357: Gotoine Calvin on Ps, xxxvit. 17 To feane unto the 
pee of God's blessing. 1596 Suaks. Alerch. V. 11. ii. 70 

he boy was the verie staffe of in age, my verie prop, 
3650 Tester Pill Formality ax The wicked prophane 
Priest was BpioD to the Bishops Kingdom. 1766 Forover 
Sern. Fng. Won, (1767) I. i. 13 You shall live to be the 
prop..ofher age. 1849 Roseatson Serv, Ser, t. xii. (1866) 
211 He needs no props. .to support his faith, 

+2. A pole or siake, e.g. a boundary stake: cf, 
Propz.! 3, Also b. A butt for shooling at. 

1456 Reg. 
syde of the myre sat ly in commoun pasture..as the proppis 
ar sett fra the est to the west Apon the northe syde throuout 
the myre linialy...And frae the west cors sowthe as it is 
Pproppit. Db. 1496 Adee. Ld. High Treas. Seot, \, 273 
Giffin to the King himself to schute at the prop with James 
Mersar,..x5. 1503 /ézd. 11. 401 Item, in Strethbogy, to the 
King to play at the Prop d= iiij.d. 1g08-6 /did, III. 279 
Item, to the King quhilk he tynt at the prop with George 
Campbell, vj Franch crownis. 

3. [f. Pror v1 4.] Asndden stop made by a horse 
when going at speed. Azstralian. 

1881 A, C. Grant Bush Life Oueensiand 1. xiv, gor A 
sudden fierce prop, and Roaney has shot behind Sam's 
horse. 1884 if Hocyeewode Melbourne Ment. xvi. n 
The ‘touchy’ mare gave so sudden a ‘prop ', accompani 
by a desperate plunge, that he was thrown, 

4. attrib. aud Comé., as Prop-tron, prop-wood; 
prop-crib, prop-joint, prop-maul, prop-atay : 
see quots.; prop-foot, prop-leg (of a caterpillar) 
= PRO-LEG; prop-man, a man who places and 
attends to the props in a coal-mine, 

188: Ravmowp Afining Gloss., *Propcrib timbering, 
shaft timbering with cribs kept at the Proper distance apart 
by means of pro 3890 Jutta P. Battarn Aimong Moths 
& Butler fi, & he hinder *prop-feet were a dark brown, 
1895 Westm, Gas. 29 Mar. a/1 Step and “prop-iren, bolt and 
screw. 1875 Knicur Dict. Afech., Propyotnt..,the jointed 
bar which spreads the bows of a calash-top. 1869 Packarp 
Guide Stud. Insects (1892) a1 These ‘false’ or **prop-legs ' 
are soft and fleshy, and without articulations, 1880 Libr. 
Univ. Knowl, (US) HI}. 383 The (canker-worm] has six 
legs forward, and fonr stant prop-legs behind. 1888 7ivres 
27 Sept. 3/3, 30 men, chiefly * ropmen, continued to descend 
into ie pit to keep the workings open and in repair. 1857 
Greenwei Coal-trade Terms Northumé, & Durk, 40 
*Prop-mani, an iron maul, with a handle 3 feet tong, used 
hy the deputies in drawing props, 1875 Kwtcur Pret. 
Mech., *Prop-stay, a transverse water-tube crossing a 
boiler-flue. increasing the flue-surface by the ex re of 
its exterior surface to the heated current. 1839 Une Dict, 
Arts 978 Columns of *prop-wood are erect betwiat the 
Pavement and the roof, 
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Prop (prop), 55.2. [= MDu. Proppe, Da. prop. 
broach, skewer, ping, stopple. Asto elym. , see prec, 
tl. A plug; a wedge. Sz. Obs. rare. Cf, 


Prop v2 
513 Douctas nels xt. iti. 8 The mekill syllis of the 
warryn tre Wyth wedgis and with proppis bene devyd. 

2. A scarf-pin. Thieves? C ant, Slang, 

(App. a slang application of ‘broach *, skewer‘) 

1850 Dickens Artful Touch in Re, » Pieces (1866) 210 
In his shirt-front there's a beautify diamond prop, ..a 
very handsome pin indeed. 1891 Sporting Times x1 Apr. 
t/a He is proudest .. of the pin, .. presented to him by the 
Heir to the Throne... John was wearing this prop in the 


Paddock at Epsom. 
Prop (prpp), 55.3 collog. or School slang. Short 


for Proposition, 
that [etc.].] rep 


the 
Props of Euclid by cutting them out in note Paper, and 


game itself, 
in vogue in New England chiefly from ¢1830 to 


und down, and 
red sealing-wax, 
or ins box, and 
the stake being 
won, or lost according to the number of white or red sides 
When two or four shells eurned up alike, it 
other combination was 
Dead props were loaded shells used in 
aoa S Hence in Comh. prop-box, Prop-house, prop-table. 

Gaming Massack. 11 We 
advanced to the Prop table and held forth our hand for the 
props between two infamous black vards, Jéid.25 About 
ifty persons were shaking props... The Box eventually won 
the greater part of the money, by means of loaded props. 

1868 How Gamblers Win (N. V.) 97 It is said that there is 
not a prop-house in the city of New York. Ibid. 99 The 
professional provides himselt with what are called dead 
Props, with which he can throw ‘nicks’ or ‘outs’ at pleasure, 

bid., A pastime so stupid and monotonous as Props. 1905 
Boston Even. 7: vanscripl 4 heat When I was a boy, 
knowing people said Prop-au. But we boys scorned this. 

Prop (prp),v.! Also6 proppe. [Known from 
5th c.; app. directly f. Prop 56.1; ef. obs. Du, 
Proppen ‘fuleire, snffulcire’ (Kilian), ‘to prop, 
stay or bear np’ (Hexham).] 

1. trans. To support or keep from falling by or 
as by means of a prop; to hold up: said both of 
the prop or snpport itself and of the person who 
Also with 2, 

1493-3 [see Proprinc rAd, £5, 1), 
nare, to proppe vp, to vnderset, 
-.tO proppe vp. rs82 Stanvuurst Encis 1, 
Thee wheels wee Prop. with 2 num if 
sliders, 1 Davoen Virg. 
Ruins, lest the Fabrick fall 
Propt on a staff, a beggar old and bare. 3878 BraowninG 
Poets Croisic Ep. 1 Your shoulder propped my head, 1886 
Besant Childr. Gibeon 1. i, Valentine made Lotty lie down 
+eand pro} her up with pillows. E ; 

2. fg. To support, sustain: esp. used in relation 
to some weak or failing cause or inslilution. 

549 [implied in Paorrea). 21586 Sipvev Ps, xx. ii, 
With heavaly strength, thy early strength to Prop, 1613 
Suaks. Hen. PUTS, 1. 1 59 Being not propt by Auncestry, 
whose grace Chalkes Successors their ae 1698 Fayzr 
Ace. E. India & P. 191 Propped by these ersuasions, the 
Women freely Sacrifice themselves, 1763 J. Baown Poetry 
& Aus. v. ga An ingenious Writer toi ing ..to ne a 
mistaken Principle. 1843 E. Miatt in Nonconf. 111. 
Justice should not be propped up by injustice, disinter- 
estedness by rapacity. - 

+38. To mark ont with posts, cairns, or other 
erections : cf. Prop s4.1 2, Sc. Ods. 

3456 [see Paor 54.12]. agg0 in stk Rep. Hist, MSS. 
Comms. 609/1 Meithis and merchis., mand ..in the 
myddis of the resk..ns is Proppit be us, “7di¢., Ascendand 
up the hill carne be carne as we haif proppit to the heid of 
the said hill. 

4. intr. Of a horse: To stop suddenly when 
going at speed. Australian, 

1870 E. B. Kennepy Four Vrs, gate xb 194 When 
almost against it, the animal would 8top in his stride (or 
prop), when the rider vaulted lightly over his head on tothe 
verandah. 1882 Daily News 3 June 6/4 Another horse 
Propped suddenly at the waterjump hur le, and sent his 
rider over into the very middle the pool, 1890 *R. 
Botorewoon ' Col. Reformer i. (1892) 8, I didn’t think he'd 
ha’ propped like that. . 

5. trans. To hit straight; to knock down. slang, 

185: MavnEew Lond. L. © (1861) TTT. 3827/1 If we met 
an ‘old bloke ' (man) we ‘ pro; dig him * (knocked him down) 
and robbed him. 892 Wat. 0, server 27 Feb, 378/1 Give me 
a snug little set-to down in Whitechapel: No y there 
that can prop yon in the eye | 
+Prop, v.2 Sc. Obs. rare—'. Lapp. & MDn., 
MLG. fprofpen to cram, stuff fall: cf Pror 55.2, 
and note in etymology of Pror sh.1] ¢rans. To 


cram, stuff, load. 
ars68 King Berdok 38 in Bannatyne Poems Hunter. 
Cl.) 406 Thay stellit gunis to the killogy laich, And proppit 
gunis with bulettis fey se daich [= dough}. ‘ 
+Prop, v.38 Oés. [app. a variant of dial. drvb 
vb.: see Eng, Dial. Dict. s.v. Brob.] intr. To 


be (for minerals), 
probe (for ) 185 


1538 Exvor, Statusmino, 
ta make sure... Sufuleio 
Arb.) 51 
GC T “3 ae 

eorg. w. 263 To prop the 

1726 Pora Odyss. xvii. 228 


PROPADEUTIC. 


1747 \looson Miner's Dict. B4j, Whea a Miner discovers 
any Signs of a Vein by Proping, he falls to cutting a Square 
Hole, about a Yard every way. [bid. Hij, The Person who 
owns the Land where the Miner Props and makes search 
for Ore. Zbid. Pivh, If one Miner went by’ himself, he 
took nothing but his 'Proping Spade, if two went together 
they would take a Hack and Spade to Cast with, [1748 
Articles for iligh Peak Hundred in Hardy Afixer's Guide 
22 If any Miner within the cose Field, do brob or make 
any Holes for the finding of any Vein or Rake.] 

Propedeutic ag eatin He) a. b 
Gr. type **pomadevrixos adj., f. mpowacdevay to 
teach beforehand, f. mpd, PRo-? + nadevev to 
teach, educate: see PaDEvTics.] 

A. aaj. Pertaining to or of the natare of pre- 
liminary instrnction; supplying the knowledge or 
discipline introductory or preliminary to some art 
or science; preliminarily educational. 

1849 Moreut Philos. con 139 Judaism was Propadentic 
to Christianity. 1868 M. Patrison Academ, Org. Vv. 262 
The university course is almost wholly special ; the liberal 
and propzdeutic studies are relegated to the grammar- 
school 1882-3 Schaf’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl, VW. 1704 
The study of philosophy bas a propaedeutic value. 

B. sé. 1. A subject or study which forms an 
introdnction to an art or science, or to more 


advanced study generally. 
1836 Sie W. Hamitton Discuss. 
. do constitute the true logical cat 
eiasene of all reasoning. aah Metkcejoun tr. Kant’s 
‘yiligue Pref. 25 Logic is propery only a propadeutic— 
forms, as it were, the vestibule of the sciences. 1905 A the- 
num Feb, 170 Psychology pushes its claim to be the propac- 
deutic of metaphysics, with dire results to intellectualism. 
3. pl. Propedentics, The body of principles or 
rules introductory to any art, science, or subject 


of special study ; preliminary learning. 

18g4a Breanne Dict, Seé., etc., Propedentics..a term used 
by German writers to signify the preliminary learning con- 
nected with any art or science: that in which it is necessary 
to be instructed, in order to study with advantage the art 
or science itself, 1877 A. B. Avcotr Yable-T. 114 Rather 
is it [our secular life) the propedeutics of human combina- 
tion and conimunication, wherein spiritual life becomes a 
reality. 

Hence Propeden'tical a, = PROPEDEUTIC a. 

31867 J. H. Stiacinc Schwegler's Hist. Philos, (1871) 205 
Logic precedes both as propadeutical of the study of 
Dbilosor by an enerel: 1893 Nation (N. Y.)6 Apr. 257/3 The 
propaedeutical narration of various well-chosen anecdotes. 

Propagable (pre'pagib’l), 2. [f. L. pro-, pro- 
pig-dre to PROPAGATE + -ABLE. Cf, med.L. pro- 
pagabil-is (Albettus Magnus Afetaph. v. vi. v.)-J 
Capable of being propagated. 

3651 Biacs New Disp. » 60 And carry about with them 
propagable mines. a 1682 Sta I. Browne Tracts 48 The 
Olive not being successfully propagable by seed. a 1707 

. Fraser Disc. Second Sight 36 V hether this Second Sight 

Hereditary, or propagable from father to Son. 1822-34 
Good s Sindy Med. (ed. 4) Il. 73 A specific source of 
infection as in other cases of propagable contagion. 

Hence Pro:pagabi-lity, Pro-pagableness, the 
capability of being propagated. 

1685 Bovte Effects of Mot. v. 46 We must grant in our 
Instances a wonderfu Foereesbleness of motion, 1881 
W. B. Carrentea in 19¢4 Cen?. Oct. 554 ‘Ihe propagability 
of the micrococcus of tubercle by the milk of cows affected 
with tuberculosis, 


Propagand (prppige'nd). Also -ande. [ad. 
F. propagande: see next.} = PROPAGANDA, 

1801 Het. M. Watuiams Sk Fr. Rep. 1. xi, 115 To..form 
a propagande of the rights of man, 1830 A-xasminer 6ag/t 
Europe recollected the past, and asked whether no revo- 
lutionary propagand wuuld arise amongst them. 1879 M. 
Pattison Afiiton iv. 47 A grand scheme for the union of 
Protestant Christendom, and his propagand of Comenius's 
scbool-reform, 

Prop 
propaganda (F. propagande), from the mod.L. title 
Congregaiio de propaganda Jide ‘congregation for 
propagating the faith’: see sense 1.] 


1, (More fully, Congregation ot College of the 
Propaganda.) A committee of Cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church having the care and over- 


sight of foreign missions, founded in 1622 by Pope 
Gregory XV. 

1718 Ozeut tr. Tournefort's Voy. Levant lM. 
Congregation of the Propaganda gives them at ee 
twenty five Roman Crowns a Man. | 1819‘I. Hore A nasta- 
sius (1820) 1, ix, 168 An Italian missionary of the Propas 
ganda, 1851 Gattenca Zéaly II. iii, 70 The Propaganda 
was busy in Paraguay, or Otaheite. 

2. Any association, systematic scheme, or con- 
certed movement for the propagation of a parti- 
cular doctrine or practice. 

oe erroneously oe as a plural (= efforts or 
schemes of propagation) with singular 
after memorandum, -da. B Prepesegint, app. 

3842 Branoe Dict, Sci. etc., s V-, Derived from this cele- 
brated society, the name propaganda is applied in modern 

litical language as a term of reproach to secret associations 
‘or the spread of opinions and principles which are viewed bh’ 
most governments with horror and aversion. 1868 M.E. G, 
Dore Pol. Suro. 36 Their propaganda represents nothing 
more than a mere Idiosyncrasy. 1879 Faraaa St. Pand 1. 208 
ie Sees nlikely that a (seve at once have heen able 

‘0 substitute 2 propaganda for an inquisition. 1896 Brit. 
Weekly XXII. 340/2 The opportunity and Oeste for a 
vigorous and effective propaganda. 


1852) 285 If Mathematics 
atticon, the one practical 


a 
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> b, attrib, - 
1854 J. S.C. Aanorr Wapoleon (1855) II. xii. 197 
that a propaganda war was impossible as long as 
should continue allied to France. 
3/3 We would rather see our money spent 1m propa: anda 
work than paying election expenses. 1899 Two Worlds 
6 Jan. 7/1 Propaganda meetings will be conducted in the 
Cowgate-street Club and the Labour Institute. rge5 Weston. 
Gas. 24 Jan. 3/1 A propaganda play. , 
Propagandic, a. rave~°. [irreg. f. prec. + 
-i¢.] Pertaining to a propaganda or to pro- 
pagandism, 1890 in Cent, Dict. 
Propagandism (prepigendiz’m). [f.as prec. 


osm: so F. propagandisme.] The practice of 
a propaganda ; systematic work at propagating 
any opinion, creed, or practice. 

1818 Lapy Morcan Autobdiog. (1859) 247 If the liberty of 
the press is curbed, the liberty of the tongue is taken toa 
wonderful degree, and 1 am not certain that its propa- 
gandism is not the are of the two. 1851 GALLENGA 
italy ii. 93 The results of French propagandism ia Central 
Italy in 1840. 1879 Farrar SZ. Paul 1, 292 ‘The best Jews 
despised all attempts at active propagandism. 

Propagandist (prepagendist), sb, (a.) [f. 
as prec. +-IstT: so F. propagandiste.] 

1. A member or agent of a propaganda; one who 
devotes himself to the propagation of some creed 
or doctrine; a prosclytizer. 

1829 Soutiey Sir T. More (1833) 1. 352 The propagandist 
of Atheism and the Jesuit both find facile converts. 1861 
Ceawruan in Trans. Ethnol. Soc. 1. 88 ‘he early Portu- 
guese conquerors in India. .very active and zealous pro- 

agandists. 1876 Lowel, Among my Bks, Ser. 1.114 Evil 
is a far more cunning and persevering ropagandist than 
Good. 1885 Sat, Rev. 30 May 713/2 To counteract the 
teachings of Radical propagandists. 

2. spec. A missionary or convert of the Roman 
Catholic Congregation of the Propaganda. 

1833 A. Caicuton Hist. Arabia I. i. 29 note, He exposed 
the errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome, so as to 
alarm the Propagandists, who employed a Franciscan friar 
to refute it. 1890 Sad/ef 6 Sept. 365 Two Catholic factions, 
called respectively Padroadists and Propagandists. 1 
Dublin Rev. Jan, 3x The Goanese, to whatever part 
India they wandered, kept, themselves distinct from the 
Catholics, whom they termed Propagandists. 

B. adj. Given or inclined to propagandism ; de- 
voted to the propagation of doctrines or principles. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) U1. 20 They 
are still aggressive and propagandist. 1885 C. Lowe Bismarck 
xii, II. 320 The authorities ad been ordered to deal with 
the Catholic Press, and with propagandist societies under 
the influence of the Jesuits. 

Hence Propagandi‘atio @., of or pertaining to 
propagandists or propagandism ; Propagandl'sti- 
cally adv., ina propapandis’ manner, 

1880 Daily Tel. 17 Feb., Nicholas was opposed to France, 
because she was propagandistically dangerous to bis form 
of government, pure ai solutism, 1890 in Voice (N. Y.) 
30 Jan., The objects of the society are mainly propagandistic. 

ropagandize Coreen), v. [fas prec. 
4-128.) @. irans. ‘To disseminate (principles) by 
organized effort; to subject to a ovens 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXIX. 333 We did not fight to 
propagandise monarchical principles, 1878 did. XVIII. 
51 They. .came. .to propagandise their political and literary 
notions. 1892 Zcho 4 Feb. 2/3 All the.. places .. where 
voters can be reached, will be visited and propagandised. 

b. intr. To carry on 2 propaganda. 

1889 Voice (N.Y.) 1 Aug., Unselfish, disinterested citizens, 
propagandizing for the sake of principle. 

Pro‘pagant, a. rare. [ad. L. propigans, 
-dnl-em, pres. pple, of propagare to ProvaGate. J 
Propagating, prolific, productive. 

1895 F. Hatt 2 Trifes 30, 1 predict that it [the term 


Aware 
Russia 


| Sscientist "] will live. Nay, who knows that..it may not 


anda (prppige'nda). [a. It. (Sp. Pg.) | 


get to be ambitiously propagant, en endering. scientist, 
scientistic, scientistically,..sctentize [etc]? 

+ Pro-pagate, #7’. a. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. pro- 
pigat-us, pa. pple. of propagdre: see next.} Pro- 
pagated, (Const. as pa. ayy 

a1648 Haut Chron., Hen. VII 30 Because he was propa. 
gate and descended of the honse of Lancastre. 1671 R. 
MacWaarp True Noncon/. 160 A sprig of Rome's bierarchy, 
propagate hy her ambition and deceit. 


Propagate (prp‘pagé!t), v. Also 6-7 erron. 
propo-. [f. ppl. stem of L. pré-, propigare to 
mniltiply (plants) by means of layers or slips, to 
breed, to enlarge, extend, or prolong the stock 
or race of, cognate with pro-, propigo, -aginem a 
layer (esp. of a vine), a shoot or slip from which 
a new plant Is produced, f. Pro-1 1 e, forth, out, + 
(peth.) fag-, root of pangére to fix, fasten, set, 
plant; hence, ‘to plant or set out layers ’.] 

1, ¢rans. To multiply specimens of (a plant, 
animal, disease, etc.) by any process of nalnral 
ee from the parent stock; to produce as 
ofispring, procreate, reproduce, breed; to cause to 
bee ; refi. tp roe itself (i.e. its kind). 

o Levins ‘anip. 41/6 To Pro te, . 1606 

G. Wloopcocke] High dostine ix, Malice ped Ges aii 
sos propagated from seuerall women. 1607 Torset. Four, 

éasts (1658) 121 The French Dogs are derived or propa: 

Gated of the Dogs of Great Britain. 1671 J. Weastra 

etallogr. iii. 40 [They] have no seminary principle to 

ropagate themselves hy. a 1680 Butter Res. (1759) 1. 187 

© plant, and propagate a Vine. 1774 Gotnsa. Nat. f1i3t. 

(1776) 1V. 271 Men. .are often content to propagate a race of 


1898 Weston, Gaz. 25 Jan. | aotbecemoainedhay 


: Jayers, and 


| Man ut. 


at | 


PROPAGATING. 


slaves. 1796 C. MarsHatt Garden. iv. (1813) 59 Plants are 
ropagated byseeds, suckers, slips, offsets, divisions, cuttings, 
graffs. 1843 R, J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. 
xxvii. 349 Itis then not Se but the original morbid 
syphilis which becomes propagated. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec L 4? Pigeons .. can 
Cee jn great numbers and at a very quick rate. 1859 

N.S, Cotman Woodlands (1866) 114 The Mistletoe may 
be artificially propagated by slitting the bark of a tree and 
inserting one of the seeds, A/od., Thistles seed and propa- 
gate themselves rapidly. 

b. absol., or intr. for ref. To breed, to produce 
offspring; to reproduce itself, i.e, its kind; to 
multiply or spread by generation or other form of 
reproduction. 

1601 Hottann Péiny 11, Explan. Words, Propagat, to 
grow and increase, after the manner of Vine branches, 
which being drawne along in the ground from the mother- 
stock do take root. 3640 Naangs Bride 1. i, 1” increase And 
propagate was the best end of marriage. 1732 Pore £ss, 
64 Fix'd like a plant on his eculiar spot, To draw 
nutrition, propagate, and rot. 177a PalrstLey inst. Relig. 
(1782)_1. 32 Carnivorous {animals] propagate ver slowly. 
3858 Cur. Rossen From House to fome ix, Fat toads 
were there to hop or plod And propagate in peace. 

‘+e. érans. To produce, yield as produce. Obs. 

1699 Dampiean Voy, VW. 316 The greatest part of the 
Island of Sumatra propagates this Plant (pepper). ; 

d. fransf, To hand down from one generation 
to another; to pass on to one’s descendants ; to 
reproduce in the offspring. 

x01 SHAKS, All's Well 11, i. 200 My low and humble 
name to propagate With any branch or image of thy state. 
31784 SueEatock Disc. (1759) I, iv. 142 These Follies were 

ropagated from Father to Son. 1866 Daawin Orig. Spee. 
ii. (ed. 4) 47 It may be doubted whether..great deviations 
of structure. .are ever permanently propagated in a state 
of nature. . 

+e. To people (with a race or progeny). Ods. 
rare, (Cf. Propacation 1 b.) 

31784 Unfortunate Sensibility 1.155 Ithas always appeared 
to me ridiculous for people who propagate the world with 
nothing but miserable dependents, to make any rejoicing at 
their birth, 

2. a. fig. To cause to grow in numbers or 


amount; to catse to increase or multiply. (Often 
passing into 3.) 
gga Suaks. Kon. & Ful. i. i. 193 Griefes of mine owne lie 
heauie in my hreast, Which thon wilt propagate to haue it 
preast With more of thine. 1633 Pavnne 15¢ Pl, HistrioM. 
im, iii, 103 This posse therefore of acting Vices, doth 
onely peepeunte them, not restraine them. 1729 Butter 
Serat, Wks. a) If. 205 It is the very nature of t is vice to 
ropagate itself..in a peculiar way of its own. 1875 
avenea Lect. Text N. Test. sane rnicious effects of 
this natural fault wilt propagate themselves rapidty, . 
b. To extend (anything material or immaterial). 
3647 CLARENOON Hist. Reb. v § 146 Not to enlarge it, by 
continuing and propagating the War. 1704 Providence 
Ree. (1896) X.77 A person.. Purchased severall lands, and 
propagated other Estate as Goods, Cattell, and Chattells 
1860 ‘I'vnpatL Glac. nu. xvii. 317 A narrow rent opened 
beneath his feet, and pee a itself through the ice. 


pro. 


@. txtr. for re, ‘0 increase, multiply itself, 


grow more numerons. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals v1. 53 As Heresie did pro- 
pagate and increase. 1868 H. Law Beacons Bible (1869) 34 
[Sin] quickly propagates and fearfully extends. 

3. trans. To spread from person to person, or 
from place to place; to disseminate, diffuse (a 
statement, belief, doctrine, practice, etc.). 

1600 [see propagating below} 1605 CAMDEN Rem. 4 
Before the yere of rist 200, it was, ropagated, as 
Tertullian writes, to places of Britaine, .whither the Romans 
never reached. 1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendis Life Petres¢ 
1. 261 The Family of the Fadricit, had its Original from 
Pisa, from whence..it was pro; gated into France, 1658 
State Papers, Domestic 295 he Act for Prope e the 
Gospel in the 4 northern counties. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 107 The Kingdom of Christ is preserved, carried on 
and propagated in the World. 1725 Berketey Proposal 
Wks. 1871 I1I. 215 To propagate the ospel in foreign parts. 
1727 NEWTON Chronal. Amended i. (1728) 80 This year 
being at length propagated into Chaldzea, gave occasion to 
the year of Nabonassar, 1802 Med. Frail. VIL. 195, T have 
had the pleasure to propagate Vaccination so far as Bagdad. 
1862 Meaivace Rom. Ems. VII. txiii. 241 Some critics have 
imagined that the Roman occupation was propagated as far 
asthe Don, 1868 Heres Reabnah xi. (1876) 327 Men who 
made and propagated false rumours, 


b. intr. for reff. To become more widely spread ; 


to spread. 7are. 9 ’ 

c1645 Howert Left. (1650) J. 330 A religion that ..did 
expend herself, and propagate by simplicity, bumbleness, 
and by & meer passive way of fortitude. 

4. trans. To extend the action or operation of; 
to transmit, spread, convey (motion, light, sound, 
etc.) in some direction, or through some medium. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 216 All endeavour, 
whether strong or weak, is prope to infinite distance ; 
for it is motion. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. AMfech, xxvii. 
207 The structure of the cover..through which the sound 
was propagated from the Watch to the Ear. 1799 Woop 
Optics i. Q811) 1 The vibrations of an elastic fluid are 
propagated in every direction, 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin. Med. xxx. 406 It might be thought improbable that 
irritation, commencing in the kidney or tn the bladder, 
should be propagated through sentient nerves to the spinal 
cord, 31853 HeascHet Pop. Lect. ‘Se. i. § 22 (1873) 15 The 
manner in which an earthquake is propagated from place 
to place. 1854 [see PROPAGATION Si. 

Hence Pro-pagated A//. a., 


sb, and ppl. a. 


Propagating vl. 


PROPAGATION. 


s600 J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa x the 
christian faith. 1638 Quantes Hieroglyph. 11. xix, Or is't 
a propagated Spark, rak’d out From Natures embers? 
@ 1653 G. Dante. Tyll, ii. 59 Such propagating Iellyes nero 
distil Without their Mandrakes; whose first hissings kill. 
1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 320 The efforts 
of the pisciculturists .. at their ropaghtiae establishment 
at Stormontfield. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Aled. VI. 161 Tha 
starting-point of a continued or propagated thrombus, 

Propagation (prepige' fon). a. F, propaga- 
Hon (13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. prd-, pro- 
pigatiin-ent, n. of action f. prdpagdre to Pro- 
PAGATE.] The action of propagating. , 

1, The action of producing as offspring, or multi- 
plying bysuch production; procreation, gencration, 
Teproduction. 

a 450 Mankind 181 in Macro Plays 7 Of pe erth & of pe 
cley we hane ownr propagacyon. 1826 Piler. Perf (W.de 
W. 1531) 170b, He that by naturall ropagacyon hath 

enerate or Higsten vs. x60x Hottanp Péiny xvit. xiti. 515 

The worke of nature, in sending ont these spri et us 
the feat to couch and lay sets in the ground by way of 

ropagation. 1781 Buake Sp. Marriage Act Wks. X. 136 
Wovimon is instituted not only for the propagation of 
men, but for their antrition, their education, their establish. 
ment. 1857 Henrary Bot. § 875 In the lower Algz,..the 
plants are continually uadergoing propagation by division 
of the constituent cells. 1883 Goooe Fish. Indust. U.S.A, 
74 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The machinery for propagation [of 
fish] ona gigantic scale by the aid of steam. . 

+b. The action of peopling with offspring. Oés, 
166a Stinuincrt. Orig. Sacr. i. i. § a The propagation 
of the world after [the flood] by the Sons of Noah. 

+ 2. That which is propagated; offspring, genera- 
tion, breed, race. Ods. 

1536 E.xhort. to the North 86 in Furoiv. Ballads It 
AISS. 1. 307 And with that noit content, hys mallys put in 
vre agaynes the trew Jewes of hys propagation, 1596 
Waanew Alb, Eng. xi. Ixvii. (1622) a85 With Marrage, 
uhat legitimates our ropagation. x61 Ricu /Yonest. Age 
(Percy Soc.) 49 The nian women brought foorth a pro 
pagation of men of hanghty courage, 

3. fig. Increase in amount or extent; enlarge- 
ment; extension in space or time. Ods. 

1603 Suaks. Afeas. for M. 1. ii. 154 This we came not to, 
Onely for propogation of a Dowre Remaining in the Coffer 
of her friends. 1716 Sout Seri. (1744) XI. ib 39 The 
spoil and waste they had made .. for the pro} agation of 
their empire, which they were still enlarging as their desires. 
748 Mivoreton Cicero I. iii, 217 Not for the propagation 
of his own life, 3 

4. Dissemination, diffusion, esp. of some prin- 
ciple, belief, or practice. A 

1588 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WV. a66 The propagationn 
of the trew..religiomn, x65 Latuam Falconry Epist., 
For the propagation of the noble sport. s70r Charter 
Will Lis 16 Jone [To] be one Body Politick and Corporate, 
in Deed, and in Name, by the Name of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Say Parts, 1951 Jounson 
Rambler No, 144° 6 Calumny is diffused by all arts and 
methods of propagation. 3859 Mine Liderty ii. 36 For- 
bidding the propagation of error. 1877 Sranzow Seri, |x. 
112 The main use of eae -In connection with religion, 
is the propagation of the truth, 

5. Transmission of aome action or form of energy, 
as motion, light, sound, etc, 

2656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 334 When..one body, 
having opposite endeavour to another body, moveth the 
same, and that moveth a third, and so on, I call that action 
propagation of motion. x710 J. Cuarke Rohault's Nat. 
Philos. (17a9) I. 191 The Bro agation of Sound may very 
well compared with Circles made in the Water, by 
throwing a Stone into it. Lg Ore J. Lesure (¢i¢t/e) An 
Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of 
Heat. 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 138 We mnst con- 
sider the transference of the hydrogen to take place by the 
propagation of a decomposition through a chain of icles 
extending from the zinc to the platinum. 1854 ereira’s 
Pol. Light 8 The Propagation of Light.—Light emanates, 
radiates, or is propagated in straight lines. 

+6. The action of branching out asa shoot (L. 
propago); concr.a branch, ramification. Obs. rare, 

x650 Butwen Aathyopontet. 10 The nerves of the Taste 
descend from the third and fourth Propagations, and so 
diffuse themselves into the tongue. 

Propaga‘tional, «¢. rave. 
Of or perlaining to propagation. 

1 » Katvin in Nature 17 Nov. 56/a How and about 
what range do we pass from the propugational velocities 
of 3 kilometres per second? 

Propagative (prepigeitiv), a. [f. L. ppl. 
stem prd-, propagat- (see PROPAGATE v.) + -1VE.] 
Having the quality of propagating; belonging to, 
characterized by, or tending Lo propagation. 

1660 WatERuousE Arms § Arm, 18 If the design of 
Loyolz..were. .propogative of the faith of os @ 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Man. w. vii. 354 Every Man owes more 
of his pia A Almighty God than to his natural Parents, 
whose very Propagative Faculty was at first given..hy the 
only virtne, efficacy, and energy of the Divine Commission 
and Institution, 1857 Henrary Sof, § 876 In the Hepatic 
and Mosses the propagative structures a not yet arrive at 
the condition of buds. 1883 H. Deummonp Nas. Lato fn 
Spir. W. (ed. 2) so 4 church without propagative power in 
the world cannot be other than a calamity. 

Propagator (pry‘pigeltoz). [a. L. pro-, pro- 
pagator, agent-n, trom prépagare to PROPAGATE: 
so F. propagateur (1516 in Hatz-Darm.).] One 
who or that which propagates. 


1, One who begets or produces offspring. 
1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. ix. 3a They] must needs‘ 
depend on some prime Propagator, as all Families do. agi" 


[f. prec. +-aL.J 


» The propagating of the | 


| 


| 
| 
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Aopison Sect. No. 203? 7 Were I to propose a Punish- 
ment for this infainous Race of Pr Rutors, it should be to 
send them..Into onr American Colonies..to people those 
Parts..where there is a want of Inhabitants. 

b. A planter; a rearer of plants. 

1669 Wortince Agric, (1681) 330 Propagator, a Planter. 

¢c. A forcing-frame for plants; a propagating- 
honse. 

1885 Bazaar yo Mar. 1254/2 A well made propa: or, zinc, 
can be heated with gas or oil lamp, very useful for raising 
flower sceds or striking cuttings, 

2. fig. One who spreads abroad, disseminates, or 
diffuses (a statement, opinion, practice, etc.). 

x6x3 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 52 The propagator of 
trne Religion. 1664 11. Mone Afyst. Znig. 283 The Pro- 
pagators of the worship of the Baalim. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev, 167 These weiterstike the propagators of all novelties, 
pretended to a great zeal for the poor and the lower orders. 
182a Lp. Exrensonoven in Examiner a8 Dec. 832/2 The 
defendant was not proved to be the institntor, but ooly the 
propagator, of the bel, « Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. vi 
455 A zealous propagator of Christianity. 

lence Pro-pagatress, Propaga‘trix, a female 
propagator, 

4653 R. Barre Dissuas, Vind. (1655) 24 That heresie 


for its great and prime propogatrix had Mistresse Hniche- | 
son, 1660 Howe. Parly ? Beasts 89 The prime Pro- 


pagatresse of Religion and ing. 
498 This industrions propagatrix of the species. 

+ Pro‘pagatory, 2. Obs. rare. [f.as PRopa- 
OATE v.+-ORY 2.) @. = PropagaTive. b. Sub- 
ject to Propeeations = PROPAOABLE, 

2647 M. Hupson Drv. &. ict Govt. 11. x. 444 Which power 
God delegated unto man..by that propagatorie benediction, 
Crescite & multiplicamini. 16ga Gaute Magastrom. 196 
Prophecy, as it is not hereditary by nature, so neither is it 
propagatory by art, 

tPropa‘ge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. propigire, 
or F. propage-r.] = PROPAGATE 2. 

x695 Br. Pataick Comm.Gen.17 [The plants}atthe be 
were brought out of the Earth, with their Seed in 1 
Be age them ever after. 1695 Concreve Love for Loi, 

ly o’ me, what a many-headed Monster have I propaged ! 

Propagule (prope'gizl). Bot. rare. [ad. 
mod.L, propagul-um, dim. of L. propago a shoot 
laid down in layering, a runner.) See quot. 

oe Mave Expos. Lex., Propaguium, Bot. Applied by 
Willdenow to the round corpuscles which are eettace or 
agglomerated upon the surface of the ¢hal/us of the 
Lichenes: a propagule. 

| Propaidei-a. rare-!, [a. Gr. mpomaidein pre- 
liminary teaching, f. mpé, I’Ro-2 + matdeta teaching. ] 
Preliminary teaching or education, 

3888 GLapstonE in Contemp. Rev. May 781 The marvellous 
propaideia of the Jewish history. 

+ Pro‘palate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
propalare: sce PROPALE and -ATE 3,] = PROPALE. 

1598 in Archpriest Controv, (Camden) I. 209 We..almost 
make dowbte to propalate what answeares they have 
returned to some very grave, learned and worthy persons, 
1633 Payxne /istriomastix 126, Christian love, which 
delights to cover, not propalate and divulge mens sinnes. 
1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. U1. 62 Mr. Howarden.. 
dare's Eeppaiate his Ignorance so far as to say, The Swissers 
have no University. ; 

So + Propala‘tion, publication, divolgement. 

#3677 Hate Pomponins Atticus 137 They would im- 
mediately before the propalation of such businesses, send 
for persons of greatest reputation and credit. 

Propa‘le, 7. Chiefly Sc. arck. [ad. late L. 
propat-are to make public, divulge, £ L. propalam 
openly, a f. prd, Pro-! 10 + palam 
openly.] ¢rans. To publish, divalge, disclose. 

© xgag in Fiddes iVolsey 1. (1726) 170 Never to propale 
the same to any man lyving. jax Wopzow Hist. Sufer. 
C&, Scot. (1828) I. . ii, 130 The springs of such surprisin 
treatment..are either secret, or not very fit to be a oaiad 
2730 1. Boston Afem, App. ag, 1 do not desire it to be pro- 
paled. 1820 Scorr Adboi iv, Anxious to propale their 
tmisdemeanour. 

Propalinal (propzlinal), a. Physiol. [f. Gr. 
mp6, Pro-2 + addw backward + -aL: cf. ProaL, 
Patixal.] ; 
motion: said of the lower jaw in mastication. 


inning 
em, to 


1888 Core in Amer, Nat. Jan. 7 (Note) The alinal 
mastication is to be ag mute into the proal, from bebind 
forwards,..and the palinal, from before backwards, fbid.g 


A fifth effect of the development of the incisors, and of the pro- 
palinal mastication, isseen in the position of the molar teeth, 

Propane (préupéin). Chen: [£. Prop(ionic + 
-ANE 2b; introduced by Hofmann, 1866.] The 
paraffin or saturated hydrocarbon C,H,, the third 
member of the series C\H2,495 a colourless gas 
occurring in petroleum, which liquefies at -20°C. 
Also called Propy/ hydride. 

5866 Hormann in Proc. Roy. Soc. XV. 58 note, The follow- 
ing names are formed: Methane, (CH), Ethane, (CsHe)? 
Propane, (CyH»)°, Quartane, (CyHio)° [ete.]. «868 Fownes? 
Chem. (ed. 10) Jo we Warts Dict. Chem. VI. 957 
Propane. Cs3H¢. i\ ride. This hydrocarbon, tho 
third member of the marsh-gas or paraffin series. .occurs 
among the gases evolved from the petrolenm Springs of 
North America, 1880 Cumminsuaw Warts’ Atom. The. 
ars The three carbon atoms of the new hydrocarbon, pro- 
pane, will thus form a chain firmly riveted by the v 
affinities which would have separated them from eac 
other. /did, 288 Propy! hydride or propane may be formed 
in different ways, 


Proparapteral, -on: see Pro-2 3. 


Having a forward and backward | 


1803 Edin. Kev. 1. | 


PROPED. 


Proparasceve (propse-risiv, -parisivi). rare, 
ve T, mpowapagxevy a previous preparation : sce 
>Ro-2 and Panasceve.] A fore-preparation ; some- 
thing that precedes preparation. 

1646 Trarr Comm, Fokn xi. 55 They had their parasceve, 


| and proparasceve, their preparation and fore-preparation. 


1836 H. N. Cotzrwwoe West Indies 175 Turtle..is the pro- 

parasceve of our manducatory energies, 
tPro-pa:rent. O45. rare. [f. Pro-] 4+ 

Panent.] One who takes the place of a parent. 

1653 G. Finuin Sober Reply 14 For your Pro-parent, and 
Adoption,..1 must now answer. 1661 Papers on Alter. 
Praysr Bk. 98 Who made those Sureties Guardians of the 
Infants that are neither Parents, nor Pro-parents, nor 
Owners of them? 66x Grand Debate 19 We desiro that 
the two first Interrogatories may be put to the Parents..s 
and the last propounded by the Parents, or Pro pote 

Propargy] (propa-sdzil). Chem. [f. prop- in 
Propionio + azg- (in allusion to the fact thal one 
of its proportions of hydrogen is characteristically 
replaceable by silver, argentunt) + -rL.] 

A hydrocarbon radical, C,H, = CII =C.CH,, 
also called propinyl, which is found isolated 
in the form of DipRopaRoYL, and occurs In pro- 
pargyl alcohol, a colourless, very fragrant lignid, 
CH =C.CH,.OH, formed by the action of KOH 
on monobromallyl alcohol; profargyl bromide, 
CH =C.CH,Br, etc. Hence Propatgylamine 
C;H;NH,; Propa‘r-gylate, a compound of 
propargyl with another radical, as ethyl propargy- 
fate, CH =C-CH,OC;H;); Propargy‘lio a., 
of or containing propargyl, as propargylic ether 
= ethyl Probarey late. 

1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 728 Propargylic ether. 
s87a fbid. VI. 958 Propargylic ether..is a liquid having 
an offensive odonr, boiling at 72°. 875 1bid. VII. 1007 
Propargy! compounds. /bid., Ethyl propargylate or prop- 
argylic ether. . was discovered in 1865 by Liebermann. /ééd., 
Propargyl Alcohol..is a colonrless liquid of peculiar odour, 
boiling at x14°=115°. fia. 1008 Methy! propargylate.. 
Amyl [ear iate: Propargyl Bromides,..lodide,..Ace- 
tate,.. Sulphocyanate, 

Proparoxytone (préupirgksitoun), a, and sd. 
Gram, [ad. Gr. mponapofirov-os; see Pro-% and 
OxyToNE; 80 F. proparoxyton.] a. adj. In Gr. 
Gram, Having an acute accent on the antepenult. 
Also applied 10 words in Latin, and sometimes in 
other languages, having the tonic accent or stress 
on that syllable. b. sd. A word so accented. 

1764 W. Pammatr Accentus Rediv. 106 When they [the 
Tooians] tumed proparoxyltone nouns of the..declension in 
eca into «, at the same time they made them xytones. 
x885 J. Lecxy tr. Pated Prersonin Academy 24 Jan. 63/4 We 
may even predict that at sone period. .there will be nothing 
but paroxytones and proparoxytones [in French}, since 
these accentuations are now invading even exclamatory and 
interrogalive phrases, while conclusive phrases are barytone 
already, 1 ‘Q’ (Quitter Coucn) Dead Man's Rock 
bf It is a great thing for struggling youth to have a three- 
syllabled name with a proparoxyton accent. 

Hence Pro:paroxyto'nio, + Pro:paroxy‘tonous 
(rare) adjs., having or characterized by proparoxy- 
tone accent or stress; Proparo'xytone v., /rams. 
to accent on the nntepenultlmate syllable. 

8734 H. Gauty Dissert. agst. pronouncing Grk. Lang. 
according to Accents 143 All the Compounds of ocxes ate 
or pets «887 A. Moret-Fatio in Encycl, Brit. 

I. 349/a Castilian may be said to be essentially a 
paroxytonic language, thongh it does not altogether refuse 
proparoxytonic accentuation. x890 Cent. Dict., Propar- 


oxytone vb. 

Proparte, -tie, obs. forms of Prorenty. 

+ Propa‘ssion. Oés. [ad. med.L. pripassiou- 
em: see Pro-11¢ and Passion 56, Cf. F. pro- 
passion.) A feeling that precedes or anticipates 
passlon ; the first atir or beginning of a passion. 

1597 J. Kina On Jonas (1618) 639 They were rather pro- 

ions and entrances into passion than passions, rather 
infirmities than en 1637 Br, Hatt Farew. Seri. 
Fam. Pr, Henry Wks. 464 As death, so passions are the 
companions of infirmity: wherenpon some that hane beene 
too nice haue called those which were incident into Christ 
Propassions. 1649 Jer. TayLoz Gt. Exemp. u. Disc. ix. 
s22 Not the first motions are forbidden, the pro-passions, 
and sudden and irresistible alterations, a17zoo Evelyn 
Hisi. Relig. (1850) 1. 234 For 2 wise man shonld not be 
without his passions, bnt al them,.. Keep a steady hand, 
regulated and free from excess; for so did our Lord and 
Master; and therefore have divines called them propassions. 
| Propatagium (prdapitz-dgivm). Ornith. 
[mod.L. f. Pro-2+Pataoiua.] The so-called 
patagium ofa bird’s wing; = Pataciumb. Hence 
Propata‘gial, Propata‘gian adjs., of or per- 
talning to the propataginm. P 

1887 Science Aug. 71/2 The question as to the function of 
the propatagial Rip, lbid., a new drawing of the pro- 
patagizo muscles of the swallows, r1g01 /é1s Apr. 305 A 
muscular ‘oral slip ends in tendons which reinforce the 
Jong aod short propatagial tendons. 

t+ Propathy. 06s. rare. fe Gr, wpordBaa : 
cf. mponadety to suffer beforehand. Cf. F. propathie 
a preliminary symptom.] _ = PROPASSION. 

ia Reeve God's Plea 63 Whether..a mere nescience, 

wsing delight or propathy, doe not of it selfe cause sinne. 
fiese Marx Expos. Lex., Propathia, term for the present- 
ment or first symptoms of a disease: propathy.] 

Proped (préuped). Envtom. rare. [ad. mod.L.. 

185-2 


PROPEDAL. 


rapes, pl. propedés, f. Pro- 1 4 + pés, ped-ent foct.] 
os es [lence Pro*pedal a., of or pertaining 
to the pro-legs. 


[1816 Profedes: see Pao-rec.] 31842 Baanne Dict. Set. | 


tc., Propeds, Propedes, the name given hy Kirby to the soft, 
fleshy mn pediform apps ndages of certain larva, 
placed behind the true feet, and disappearing in the mature 


insects. g ' 

Propel (prope'l); a (ad. L. propelt-ére to drive 
before one, push or urge forward, f. ord, Pro-1 1 

+ pell-éve to drive.] 

+1. érans. To drive forth or away; to expel. Obs. 

61440 Pallad.on IFusb. 1. 1034 Fer awey propelle Horrende 
odour of kichen, bath, gutteris. 1658 Puitups, Propelled,.. 
thrust ont, or driven forward, 1 
xxx, (1672) 89 Avicen doth witness, the hlood to be frothy, 
thats Propel 'd outof.a Vein of the Breast. ‘ 

To drive forward or onward; te impart an 
onward motion to; to cause to move onwards, 

2688 [see 2]. 1692 Benruey Gone A theisni 1, (1693) 24 
Too feeble and languid to propell so vast and ponderous 
a Body with that prodigious velocity. 1762-9 Fatconea 
Shipwr, 1.24 Propell'd by flattering gales, the vessel glides, 
1 Rumsey Patent Specif. No. 1738 2 ‘To cause..the 
vibrating water. .to propell the vessel. 1816 R. Buctanan 
(tit2e) Treatise on propelling Vessels by Steam, 1822 Imison 
Se. Art 1.225 Among the. -applications of steam is that of 
propelling vessels by it, without the aid of sails or oars. 
1855 MacauLay Aisi, Eng. xvi IIT. 649 Each galley was 
propelled by fifty or sixty huge oars. x 

b. fg. To give a forward impulse to; to impel 
or urge onward; in quot. 1762, to accelerate, 

1762 Kanes Elem, Crit. 1. 389 The rate of succession may 
be retarded hy insisting upon one object, and propelled by 
dismissing another before its time, 1830 D'Israent Chas. / 
ILI. xiii, 279 The terror of Romanism propelled Pro- 
testantism. 1902 E. R. Bevan /fo, Seleucus 11.158 He was 
propelled not only by the desire of glory, but hy the urgent 
necessity of money. oe 

Propellable (propelib'l), ¢. rare. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE.} Capable of being propelled. 

1853-8 Hawtnoane Eng. Note-dks. TIL. 133 Some [barges] 
calculated to be drawn by horses 3 others are propellable 

oars. 
ropellent (prope‘lént), @. and sd. 
etron. -ant. 
ba ahd see PRopEL and -ENT.] 
. adj, Propelling, driving forward ; spec. (of an 
explosive) Adapted for propelling a bullet, etc. 


from a fire-arm. 

1644 Butwea C&ivon. 43 The Hand propellent to the left- 
ward, 1858 Greener Gunnery 21 
sive propellant compound...The terms, ¢aplosive and pro- 
pellant,..are not convertible; for a chemical mixture may 
possess the explosive power in a much higher degree than 
the ee ce ; 

. 56, Something that propcls; a propelling 
agent; ig. an incentive, a stimulus; sec. an 
explosive for use in fire-arms. 

1814 Jeaa in Knox § F.'s Corr, 11. 189 Providence has 
Vetta me in a narrow sphere..without any of the propel- 
ents which variety affords. 188: Garenea Gun 368 In all 
saloon rifles and pistols the propellant is fulminating powder 
contained in a small copper case. ra Engineer 7 Feb. 
117 Though not as a military propellant (guncotton) has 
been used with great success in sporting cartridges. 

Propeller (prope‘lo:). (f. PROPEL + -ER1,] 

1. ger. One who or that which propels. 

3835 in W. H. Ireland Scriddteonzania 6 note, To ye, 
all Anthors’ known propellers, I tune iny lays, renown'd 

Booksellers! 1863 Lytron Alisc. Prose Wks. (1868) III. 
XX. 235 Every man has in his own temperament peculiar 
propellers to the movement of his thoughts, 1875 Buck- 
Lano Log-bk, 52 The Kangaroos did not use their tails as 
propellers, 1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ, WV. 6/2 Mr, Brunel 
was the first maa .,in his profession who perceived the 
of ee of the screw as a propeller. 

2. A mechanical contrivance for propelling some- 
thing, e.g. for driving machinery, or giving moticn 
to avehicle. In quot. 1780, a turbine water wheel. 

fe Patent Specif. No.1252 A Grant unto William Bache 
of Birmingham, for his new invented instrument or machine 

which he calls by the name of a Propeller. /did,, Pros 
Le 12 the nee of communicating power to mills, forges, 
and sundry other important purposes. 1827 Gentl. Alag. 
XCVILI, 11. 546/1 A triple perch,..beneath which two a. 
pellers, in going up a bill, may be set in motion, somewhat 
similar to the action of a horse's legs. 

3. spec. An appliance or mechanism for propelling 
aship or other vessel, fixed upon the vessel itself 
and actuated by machinery (usnally by a steam- 
engine); most commonly applied to a revolving 
shaft with blades, usually three or four set at an 
angle and twisted like the thread of a screw (also 
called screw propeller or simply screw). 

1809 Fuiton U. S. Patent Speci, The successful con- 
struction of steam boats depends on their parts being well 
proportioned, whether wheels or any other propellers be used. 
1838 Civil, Eng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 385/1 The engine will be 
placed amidships,..and the propeller or paddle, which is 
under the stern, will be worked by a communicating shaft. 
3839 Mech. Mag. XXX1, 226 The idea ofa screw propeller 
seems to have been formed very early in the history of 
steam navigation. 1843 P. Parley’s Ann. 1V. 258 A splendid 

t..ofanew ee en is called a propeller. 

1858 Pat, OF: Abridgm., Marine Propulsion 32 In A.D. 1780 
Jouffroy used an engine for his boat with the duck foot pro- 


Also 9 


ler. 1870 Daily News 22 Apr., The City of Brussels left | 


ew York on the 28th March, and lost her propeller three 
days afterwards, 3875 Kuicur Dict. Mech. s. v., 10 1729, Dr. 
John Allen patented the hydraulic propeller, forcing water 


666 G. Haavev Morb. Angi. | 


(ad. L. POH OG, pr. pple. of | 


Gunpowder isan explo- | 


1468 


Rumsey propelled a freight-boat on the 


water...In 1782, 
pk eee the water 


Potomac hy means of the hydraulic tie 
was drawn in at the bow and expelled th 
astern, 2885 Runciman S&ippers § Sh. 7 The t rob of the 
propeller ceased. ¥ 

. trans’. A steamer with a screw Berle. 

1860 Carr. Maury in Aferc. Marine Mag. VIL 733 Two 

ropellers..might be sent out. 1871 Ecko 15 Dec,, On the 

Velland Canal the ice is three inches thick, and eight pro- 
pellers and other vessels are locked in, | i 

4, Angling, An artificial bait having blades which 
cause it to retate when drawn through the water. 

1884 Knicur Dict. Mech. Supp. sv. 2. (Fishing) Chap- 
man's Reversihle Propeller. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as propeller-blade, -serew, 
-shaft, -shafling, steam-ship; propeller-engine ; 
see quot.; propeller-mower, a mowing-machine 
driven or pushed forward by the team: see quet. 
1875; propeller-pump, a rotary pump in which 
the wheel resembles a screw propeller; propeller- 
well, a vertical cavity at the stern of a ship inte 
which the propeller can be hoisted when not in 
use; propeller-wheel (cf. paddle-wheel), a screw 


propeller: see 3. 


throngh the stern of the ship at a convenient distance under | Gos. 
| 


through a trunk | 


1898 Daily News 8 Aug. 9/5 Sheffield supplies cranks, | 


crank shafts, propeller sha ts, “propeller blades, and anchors, 
3875 Knicut Diet. Mech., *Propeller-engine, the introduc- 
tion of the screw-propeller has brought into use a new class 
| of engines of short stroke, a number being ranged in a line 
coincident with the line of the propeller-shaft. [/déd. s. v. 
Mower, One other mode of draft is to be noticed, and that 
| is the propeller, in which the cutting spony is ahead of 
the horses, which push the implement before them.] Zbid., 
* Propeller-pump, a form of rotary pump in which the wheel 
resembles the propeller-wheel of the marine service. /bid. 
| sv. Propeller, The pitch of a *propeller-screw is the length, 
measured along the axis, of a complete turn. 1839 Creéd 
Eng. & Arch. Sent. IL. 442/72 The propeller consists now of 
two half-turns of a thread.. placed diametrically opposite to 
each other on the ne lereshaft. 3184 r¢ . Bvane 
Best Aleans Propelling as 17 The propeller shafts may 
be detached. 1898 Daily V.9 Mar. 4/5 The 
disabled last week by an accident to her *propeller shafting. 
| 1851 R, B, Forses New Rig 39, 1 believe that apcneley 
steam-ships..can successfully Compete with paddl 
steamers, 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Propeller-wheel, 
the blades are sections of spiral flanges winding around the 
shaft like screw-threads...Generally called a screw-propeller, 


Prope'lling, #47. sé. and gf/.a. [f. PRoprn 
wv, +-ING1, 2] a, vb). sb. The action of PRoPEL 
%$ propulsion ; also aéérié. b. ppl. a. That propels, 


1Be9g Furton U.S. Patent Speeif., 1 are the preference 
to a water wheel or wheel with propelling boards. /did., 


The superior advantage of a proj 
3827 Stevaat Planter's G. (1828) 436 These propelling 
vessels were said to be Arteries, and the returning vessels 
were considered as Veins. Such is the theory of the circula- 
tion of the Sap, held forth by the earlier phytologists. 1837 
Mech. Mag. 3 June 130 Whether it be great speed or great 
propelling power. 1877 W. Tuomson Voy, Challenger I. i. 
. §8 Lhe propelling engines are, high-pressure direct-acting 
vertical engines of six horse-power. 
Propelment (prope'lmént).  [f. PROPEL v. + 
-MENT.] a. The act of propelling; propulsion. 
| b. concr. The propelling mechanism of a clock or 
other recording instrument ; sfec. an escapement in 
_ which the pallets drive the escape-wheel (instead 
| of the reverse, as in an ordinary clock), 
1890 in Cent. Dicl. 


¢ Sturgeon..was | 


je-wheel | 


ing wheel or wheels. | 


+Propend, v. Obs. [ad. L. prépend-cre to | 


_ hang forward or down, preponderate, be inclined 
or favourable, f. rd, Pro-1 1 b+ pend-ére to hang.) 
1. intr, To hang or lean forward or downward ; 
to incline or tend in a particular direction; ofa 
scale, to weigh down, preponderate. 
| 1845 Raynowp Byrth Mankynde 12 This seme ar lyne.. 
propendyng, helding, hangyng or lokyng downward in to y® 
vault or amplytude of y*® womb. 1599 Sanpvs Aurope 
Spee. (1632) 48 To make that part the heavier, to which 
they shal! propend. 1622 Buaton Anat. AMfel. wi. it. 1 i 
His eyes are like a balance, apt to propend each bs A and 
| to be weighed down with every wench’s looks. 160 Futter 
| Pisgah 1. i, 315 The heart..is not so unpartia ly in the 
midst of the y, but that..it propends to the left side. 
@ 1691 Boye Hist. A ir (1692) 95 [To] shew the quantity of 
the angle, y which when the Scales propend either way, 
the tongue declines from the perpendicular. 
2, fig. To have a ‘leaning’ or propensity; to 
incline, be disposed, tend (¢o or ¢owards something, 
or ¢o do something). Boe 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. 1. ii. 190, I niopend to you In 
resolution to keepe Helen still. @ 1619 Fotnenay A theont. 
1, ix. § 2 (1622) 60 The most part of the learned did pro- 
pende to that opinion. 64a Futrea Holy & Prof. St. 
int. xiif, 185 Some sports..more propend to be ill than well 
used. @2712 Ken Zdmund Poet. Wks, 1721 Il. 124 Cor- 
tupted Nature might to Lust propend. 1824 Lanpoa 
imag. Cono., Louis xto & Father la Chaise Wks. 1846 L 
z50/t If, anyone. .is convinced of the contrary, or propends 
to believe so. 28. 
went down. .from ‘Tiberias to Jerusalem..my thinking all 
Propended to the ancient world of herdsmen and warriors. 
Hence + Propended £//. a. (jig.), inclined, 
disposed (= PROPENSE a. 1); + Prope-nding ff/. a. 
(41, and jig.: see senses above), 
| 368: H. Moag £:xf. Dan. vi. Notes 216 He is more pro- 
| pending to the opinion that Chittim signifies the Romans. 
_ 1682 T. Gipson 4 nat. (1699) a Its propending part must.. 
; imitate the bottom of a pouch. ies Bevertyy True St. 


Kinciake Zdthen xii. (1845) 174 As I 


PROPENSELY. 


Truth 36 Others..desirous, and most propended to 
he ‘Teachers of the Law. @1712 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 
1721 IJ. 248 Their Souls on mutually propending Wing», 
Made tow'rds each other sympathetick Springs. 

+ Prope‘ndence. 00s. rarc—'. ff as prec. + 
-ENCE.] The fact of hanging forward or out. 

3615 Caooke Body of Man 204 Another vse of their pro- 
pendence or hanging out. 


+Propendency. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ENCY.] @. Inclination, tendency. b. Weighing, 


deliberation. 

1660 tr. Amyraddus' Treat. conc. Relig. wi. i. 305 When 
a thing is equally counterpoised on both sides.. to determine 
the dubious propendency he observes in it. @1677 HaLe 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 57 An act far above the animal act- 
ings, which are sudden and transient, and admit not of that 
attention, sora, and propendency of actions. 

Propendent (prope-ndént), a Also 6 erren. 
-ant. [ad. L. prépendént-en, pres. pple. of pro- 
pendére: see PROPEND and a 


1. Hanging forward, outward, or downward. 

1893 Nasnz Christ's T. 32 So did theyr propendant 
breast-bones imminent-ouer-canopy theyr bellies. 1650 
Butwea Anthropomel. 122 The Lips.. besieged with such 
long and propendent Mustachos. 1745 tr. Columella's 
Ziusb. yu. xii, [A dog] with dejected and propendent ears. 
32840 Paxton Sot. Dicl., Propendent, hanging forwards and 
downwards. 1846 WoacesTEa cites Loupon. f 

+2. fig. Inclining or inclined to something: 
=: PROPENSE @. 1, Obs, rare. 

17.. Soutn (cited by Webster 1864). 

Propene (pripin). Chen. [f as Prop-ane 
+-ENE.] The olefine C;H,, more commonly 
called Provytene. Also adértd. 

1866 Hormann in Proc. Royal Soc. XV. 58 mole. 3873 
Warts Fownes' Chem, (ed. 11) 596 The todide may also be 
produced by the action of hydriodic acid on isopropyl 
alcohol, allyl iodide, propene, or propene alcohol. 

+ Propensa‘tion, Ods. rare~. [Bad forma- 
tion.] = PRoPENSION 1. 

1650 R. Starytton Strada’s Low C. Warres ix. 43 He, 
..in riding the great horse, and practising his weapon, more 
delighted to exercise his ly, then his mind. (#argin) 
Propensation [s2sp7. Prospensation] to Armes. 

Propense (ptope'ns), 2. Now rare. Also 
6-7 propence. [ad.L. prdpens-us hanging toward, 
inclining, inclined; disposed, prone, favourable, 
pa. pple. of propend-ére : see PROPEND.] 

1, Having an inclination, bias, or propensity to 
something; inclined, disposed, prone; ready, will- 
ing. Const. 40, with sd, or ivf. 5 rarely cowards. 

2828 Fox in Pocock Ree. Ref 1. liii, 143 His holiness was 
..much propence to satisfy his majesty therein. ¢ 3540 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) 1. 86 A manne of nature 
somwhat to propense to the desier of glorie. ¢ 2624 Lusu- 
incron Recant. Sernt. in Phenix (1708) 11. 496 A propense 
and earnest Concurrence jointly to prosecute the same 
Good. 1671 Mitton Samson 455 Feeble hearts, propense 
anough before To waver, or fall offand joyn with Idols. 1756 
Jounson A. of Prussia Wks. 1V. 549 He appears always 
propense towards the side of mercy. 1830 Fostea in Life 
& Corr. (1846) U1. 191, Lam.. little. -capab le of forming..new 
friendships ;..1 have never been propense to contract them. 
1869 GouLsuan Purs, Floliness xi.112 Certain forms of sin to 
which all persons of strong passions... are naturally propense, 

+b. {nclined ot biased in favour of some person, 
cause, etc. ; propitious, favourable, partial. Ods. 
1gsg Even Decades 278 With propense and frendly per. 
suasions. 1670 FLamsTEED in Rigaud Corr. Sei, ATen (1841) 
II. 97, I fear he was partial to Tycho, becanse a Calvinist, 
and propense to Claromontius. @3797 H. Watrore Alem. 
Geo. £11 (1845) ILI. iv. 96 However Righy had charged 
Conway with being subservient to the Favorite, no inan 
liviag was less propense tohim. i 
+e. Liable, subject (¢o physical influence). Oés. 

1368 Sxevne The Pest Aiij, Thingis quhilkis makis ane 
man propense to becum Pestilential. «1713 Et.woov 
Antobiog, etc. (1885) 230 Things subject to exterior sense 
Are to mutation most propense. 

+2. [By association with the verbs PURPENSE, 


PREvENSE (q.v.), or their pa. pples.] Premeditated, 
deliberate, intentional: = PREPENSE a. Oés. 
16s0 Burwea Anthrofonel. Ded, You will soon discern 


the propense malice of Satan in it, 2752 J. Louvrntay 
Form: of Process (ed. 2) 33 Out of a murdering Design, and 


from a propense and premeditate Malice. 


+ Prope‘nsed, ///. a. Oés._ Also 6 propenced. 
[f. as prec. + -ED1 2. = 
1. Faveurably inclined or pare = prec. I. 
190 Wotsev in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. IL. 33 Your most 
excellent nature wych hath ever be moved and propensyd 


to clenency and mercy. 
2. [Associated with PURPENSED, PREPENSED.] 


Premeditated, purposed ; deliberate; = prec. 2. 

112 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) TL1. 72 The 
treason and falsnesse that.. was propenced against me. 
3567 TuHaockmorton in Cad. Scott. Pap. (agen) I. 369 Ya 
her majestie be plensyd to dyffeste me my doyngs here, off 
propensyd intent (wyche God forbyd) I am les able to 
answer [etc.]. 


Propensely (prope'nsli), adv. Now rare. [f. 
PROPENSE a. + -LY 2. . 

1. With inclination or propensity ; pronely. 

1675 Eve.yn Terra (1729) 35 They but too propensely 
sink of themselves. 3754 BLACKLOCK lynn Supren Being 
Poems 15 Thon behold’st the whole propensely tend To 
perfect happitiess, its glorious end. 2 Lanpoa Snag. 
Cortv., Epicurus, Leontion & T. Wks, 1846 1. 504/21 You 
. Will have leaned the more propensely toward this opinion. 


PROPENSENESS. 


+2. Treineditatedly, intentionally: = Parrenss- 
LY. (See Provense a. 2.) Ods. 

1694 tr, Afilton's Lett. State M.'s Wks 1851 VII. 263 
Nor can we apprehend..that the Blood of the Innocent, 
shed by a propensely malicious Murder, is not to be nveng‘d. 
3775 S. J. Paarr Liberal Opin, cxvii. (1783) 1V. 99 One 
fellow-creature set his heart propensely against another! 
1824 Lanpor /inag. Conv. Eli's. & Cecil Wks. 1846 1. 28/2 


Those are the worst of suicides, who voluntarily and pro- | 


pensely stah or suffocate their fame. 
Propenseness (propensnés). Now rare. [f. 
fg prec. +-NESS.) The quality of being propense. 
1. Proneness, inclination, propensity ; favourable 
disposition ; liability. 


1568 Skuvne The Pest (1860) % Greit appetit, and pro- | 


pavers to sleip. 1634 Donne Devotions, etc. (ed. 2) 538 

here is a propensnesse to diseases in the ae 1685 
Fravet Meth. Grace xvii. 314 A prayer..conceived in the 
heart, and not yet itera is often anticipated by the 
propenseness of free grace, 1898 Busnnutn Sern: New 
Life 81 Consider the vice of envy, and the general pro- 
penseness of men to bein it, 

+2. Premeditatedness, deliberateness, (See Pro- 
PENSE a, 2.) Obs. 

1908 Brit. Apollo No. 102, 1/1 The Sin of Cursing is.. 
aggravated hy the Propenseness of the Malice. 

Propension (propenfan). Now rare. [= F. 
propenston (1595 in Godef. Cowtpl.), ad. L. prd- 
pension-em inclivation, propensity, p. of action f, 
propendére: see PROPEND.] 

1. The action, fact, or quality of ‘ propending' or 
inclining to something ; inclination, ‘leaning’, pro- 
pensity. @. = PKuopEeNsity 1a. 

¢ x30 Wotsey in Ellis Orig. Le¢?. Ser. 1. LH. 11 Knowyng 
hys Graces excellent pe nsyon to pyte and mercy. 1580 
Bauincton £.xA. Lord's Prayer (1596) 144 In respect of our 
aay propension to abuse his plenty, 1640 GLAPTHoRNE 

Vallenstein tv. iii, 1 feele A strong propension in my 
braine, to court Sleepe. a 1677 Hae Contemp, 1, 57 There 
are certain .. Propensions in our Nalures after certain 
Objects. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. (1709) 1V, 268 A strong 
Propension toSensnality. 1837 Wneweet Hist. Saduct. Sc. 


If. 48 The impetus, energy, inomentum, or propension to 


motion. : 
b. Favourable inclination; = Propensity 1b, 

1606 J. King Serne, Sept. 43 Wheresocuer they haue met 
with any word..that beareth any..propension and fauour 
towards the vpholding of the eldership. :65a-6z Heviin 
Cosmogr. Wt. (1673) 56/1 The caturait propension of the 
People to one of their own Nation, 1799 B. Stituincrt. 
Alise, Tracts (1775) 358 The propension of cattle to this or 
that plant. 1 stuaas Lect. Med. & Mod, Hist. (1886) 18 
The political slang which each side uses to express their 
aversions and their propensions. 

0. Liability, tendency; = Propensity 1c. 

1626 Bacon Syloe 1x. Introd,, The aptness or propension 
ofair or water tocorrnpt or putrefy. 1661 Fectuan Aesotves 
11. xxviii, (ed. 8) 239 Bodies planted aboue the vapourous Orb 
of Air.,rest there. .without propensioa of descent, o¢ falling. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 506 When you see the 
propension of Nature, you may cone sa | to Diureticks. 

+ 2. ‘Tendency to move in some di 
take some position; inclination, as of the scale of 
a balance. (Cf. PRopensity 2.) Ods. 

1644 Dicry Nat. Bodies x. (1658) 103 Bodies that of 
themselves have no propension unto any determinate place. 
1678 Hoopes Decane. viii. 89 He defines Gravity to be a 
Natural propension towards the Centre of the Earth. 1705 
C. Pussnatt Mech. Alacrocosm 269 If the Needle were 
under the Equator, it would have no Propension more one 
way than another. 1709 PAI, Trans, XXVI. 324 Acertain 


propension which some things have to one another, whereby | 


they attract, retain, and alter each other. 

Hence + Prope'nsioner O/s., one who or that 
which bas or canses 2 propension to something. 

1657 Divine Lover 21 To the greate..comfort of such an 
Interior Propensioner, and God-thirstings soule. 

+ Propensitude. Ods. rare. [f. L. prépens- 
ws, PROPENSE + Te | = PROPENSENESS, PRO- 
PENSITY. @. Mental inclination, liking. b. Physi- 
cal inclination, leaning. 

1607 Mauston What you witt 1. ii, An you have a pro- 
pensitude to him, he shall be for you. 1683 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc, Printing xxiv. ? 2 IC it have a propensitude lo one 
side more than another, the declivety is on that side. 

Propensity (prepernsiti). [f. as prec. + -1ry; 
so It. fropensita (Florio).] 

1. The quality or character of being ‘ propense’ 
or inclined to something ; inclination, disposition, 
tendency, bent. Const, 0, fowards (rarely for, of) 
with s., or fo with ¢af. a. Disposition or inclina- 
tion to some action, course of action, habit, etc. ; 
bent of mind or natnre. 

1612 T. Tayion Comm. Titus iti, 1 A propensitie, nod 
disposition to Sacre good worke. 1915 De For Fan. 
fustruct, 1.3, (1841) L 21 A natural propensity in us to do 
evi 1774 Waaton fist. Eng. Poetry 111. xxi. 42 Anearly 
propensity to polite letters and poetry. 1813 Svo. Sait 
Ws, (1867) I. 225 That dreadful pepenity which young 
men have for writing verses. ¥ D. Broucnam Brit, 
Const, xiv. (1862) 199 He could gratify his propensity to 
accumulate. 1856 Kane Arct. Expt, 1. xxix. 391 From my 
knowledge of the hugging propensity of the plantigrades. 

b. Disposition to favour, benefit, or associate 
oneself with some person, party, etc. ; favourable 

Inclination, good will. 

1570 Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 1219/2 Of good will and 
mere propensitye of hart..he is..ready to forewarne your 

race. 1 Trans. Crt. Spain 169 Your zeal and propen- 
sity in the service of the King and State. 170g Stayre Ann. 


rection or to | 


} conquest tille him. 
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Ref. 1. x. 132 Knowing the forwardness of the Duke's 
nalure, aod his great propensity towards him. 1757 Grav 
Wes, (1825) 11. 199 Tal ad any little propeasity it was to 
Julie. 18x7 Mooae Afers, (1854) V. 236 Lord Liverpool, 
wlth all his kingly propensities, could do this [manage the 
King] upon occasion. , 

G. Tendency or liability to some physical con- 
dition or action. 

1660 Suaraocn Vegetables 141 Why have those plants.. 
Q propensity of sending forth roots? 173x ArsutTunor 4 éi- 
ments vi, (1735) 170 A great Propensity lo the putrescent 
alkaline Condition of the Fluids. . i 

+2. Tendency to move in some particular direc- 
tion: cf. PRorpENSION 2. Ods. rare. 

1647 H. Mogae Poems 163 Nature,. Binding all close with 
down-propensities. 

+3. An overhanging part. Ods. rare. 

1771 Luctomar fist. Print.241 The P is kerned, that its 
propensity may cover the facet the prolruding angle of 4. 
+ Propensive, ¢. Ols. [f. as prec. + -IVE.] 

1. Having an inclination; = PRopense 1, 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 12 Edward the thirde, of his 
propensine minde towardes them, vaited to Yarmouth Kirtley 
ronde, 1683 Tuvon Way fo Health 44 He that doth know.. 
to what his Inclinations are most naturally propensive,..imay 
thereby. .shun many Inconveniences, 

2. sca Se or leaning forward. rare’. 

1819 HH. Busx Sanguect m, 31 The shaft, propensive from 
the lightning’s stroke, In vain outlives its Galler rival oak. 

Propenyl (préwpénil). Chen. [f. PRopENE + 
-yL.) — ‘The hypothetical hydrocarbon radical 
C,H,(CH, . CH=CH), the trivalent hydrocarbon 


, tadical of the propyl or trityl series. Chiefly a¢trid. 


or in Comé. 

1866 Hormann in Proc. Royal Soc. XV. 58 note. 1877 
Warts Kownes’ Chen, (ed. 12) 1. 23 Names..of the trivalent 
radicles [formed] by changing the final ¢in the names of the 
Livalent radicles, methene, etc, into -y/..CH’” Metheny], 
CgH,” Ethenyl, CaHs"” Propenyl [etc]. /oid.24 Among these 
(nitrils) special mention must be made of a group consisting 
of nitrogen combined with a trivalent hydrocarbon-radicle, 
such as (CH)N Metheny! nitril, (CpH3)N Etheny! nitril, 
(CyHs)N Propenyl nitrtl... =CN.CyHs Ethyl cyanide. 
1894 Muta & Moatyy batts’ Dict. Chem. 1V.309 Propenyl 
Phenol = Anethol. /éfd,, Propenyl Bromide = Bromo- 
propylene CsHsBr. /éid., Propenyl Carbinol = Butenyl 
Alcohol. ‘ 

Hence Pro‘penylamiime, the amine or compound 
ammonia of propeny], CH,-CII==CH . NH,. 

Propeptone: sce Pro-2 1. 

Proper (pre’pa2), 2. (adv., sb.) Forms: 3-6 
propre (4-6 propir(e, -yr(e, -ur(e, 6 propper), 
4- propor. [ME. propre, a. F. propre (11-1 2th c, 
in Hatz.-Darm.) :—L. propri-us ones own, special, 
particular, peculiar, whence It., Sp., Pg. proprio. 

The sense had already undergone great development in 
Latin, Romanie, and French, before the word was taken 
into Eng. where the chronological appearance of the senses 
does not correspond with the logical development. As it 
happens, our earliest evidence for the word sppears in 
the adv. Paoreacy sense 3, corresp. to 9 of the adj.) 

I. 1. Belonging to oneself or itself; (one’s or its) 
own ; owned as property ; tbat is the, or a, property 
or quality of the thing itself, intrinsic, inherent. 


_ Usnally preceded by a possessive (cf. Own a, 1); 


sometimes also by ow#. arch. exc.in special con- 
nexions (chiefly sclentific). 

Proper motion (Astron.), that part of the apparent motion 
of a heavenly body (iow usually of a ‘fixed ” star) supposed 
to be due to its actual movement in spaces any observed 
motion of a star other than those due to the rotation of the 
earth, to parallax, and to aberration, /n proper person (Ln 
tn propria persona), in his (or one's) own person, + Proper 
thing = one's own thing, & property. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 562 (Cott.) An saul has propre thinges 
Ge properties) thre. /dfd. 18765 Wit his aun propur might, 

¢ stei up in pair aller sight. ¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron. 
(1810) 325 To haf in heritage,..als ape ping, bat were 
R 1340 HAmroie Pr. Conse. 4958 For to 
sytte in dome in proper parsoun. ¢ 2400 MAUNDEY. v. (1839) 
37 With his own propre Swerd he was slayn. 1531 TtnDALe 
Expos. Fokn ii. 21 (1556) 46b, Some call themselues poore, 
wythont hauynge ony thynge proper. 1604 E. Glamstoxe]} 
D'Acosta's Hist. Indies ut. vi. 141 This a and equi 
motion of the heaven. /éid. 1v. xxxili. 300 Neither have 
they any master to whom they are proper. 1610 Suaks. 
Ter, 1n. iii, 60 Enen with such like valour, men hang, and 
drowne Thelr proper selues. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. II. 
The said leiger-book which was then my proper book, 
1s now in Bodlies Library. 19718 G. Seweit Proctam. Cupid 
g Illis tho Bird that soils his proper Nest. 1783 Henschet 
in Pkit. Trans. LXXIII. 267 Astronomers have. observed 
what they calla ye motion in several of the fixed stars. 
3850 Trexnyson J Avent xxvi, To shrond me from my 

roper scorn. 1877 Mus. Ottrrant Afakers Flor, iti. 79 
(transl. Dante) To este. my proper eyes. 188: Prazzi 
Suytu in Mature XX1V. 430/1 He concludes that the cause 
of the ‘proper’ light of the comet is the illumination of its 
constitnent molecules i, electric discharge. 893 Su R. 
Bau Story of Sun 335 One of those stars which has a con- 
siderahle proper motion, 

2. Belonging or relating to the person or thing 
in question distinctively (more than to any other), 
or exclusively (not to any other); special, parti- 
cular, distinctive, characteristic; peculiar, re- 
stricted; private, individual; of its own. Opp. to 
common, Const. fa. 

In liturgies, applied to a service, psalm, lesson, etc., spe- 
cially nppointed fora particular day or season, (See al 
C, 2, and Parrace #4, 1.) In quot. 1377,=several, separate, 
distinct : cf. Proreaty 1b. 


| selue. 3390 Gowea Conf. ISI. 100 Vhe dreie 
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@ 1300 Cursor M, 24921 (Cott.) Sai me. .qualt}kinwise Of 
hir we sal mak pis servis, Sia bares propre nani knau. 31377 
Lancn. J”. Pt Bx. 237 Three propre persones, ac nou3t in 
plurel noumbre, For al is but on god, and echa is eS Pe 
re.ehis 
propre sete Hath io the galle. c1q00 Mauxney. (Roxb.) 
xvi. 77 Pe folk of Caldee a propre langage and propre 
lettres and figures, 43 (Mar.) #&. Cont. Prayer, Morn. 
Prayer, Then shal folow certaine Psalmes in sas as they 
been appointed..except there be propre Paalmes appointed 
for that day. 1607 Torset. Four,/. Seasts (1658) 3 Their 
feet are proper, and not like mans,..for they are like great 
hands, 167% Sm T. Buowne Let. Friend § 14 Endemial 
and local Infirmities proper unto certaln Regions, 1760 J. 
Lee. Introd. Bot. 3. viii. (1765) 16 A Proper Receptacle, is 


| that which belongs only to the Parts of a single Fructifica- 


lion, 1830 Lixotev Nat. Syst. Bot. 171 Flowers... having 
an involucrum which is either common or proper, 1870 
Tvnpatt Electricity § 66. 13 The notion of two kiods of 
electricity, one proper to vitreous bodies,..the other Roper 
to resinous bodies. Afod. Hymns, with proper Tunes, ie 
Psalms and Canticles, with proper Chants, 

b. Gram. Applied to a name or noun which 
is used to designate a parlicnlar individual object 
(e.g. a person, a tame animal, a star, planet, 
country, town, river, honse, ship, etc.). Opposed 
to ComMMoN a. 17 0. 

A proper name ts written with an Initial capital letter. 
The same proper name may be borne hy many persons in 
different families or ‘generations, or by several places in 
different couatries or localities; but it does not connote any 
qualities common to and distinctive of the persons or things 
which it denotes, A proper name may however receive a 
connotation from the qualities of an individual so named, and 
be used as a common noun, as 8 Hercules, a Cesar (Kaiser, 
Czar), a Calvary, an atlas. 

erzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 462/18 Heo was icleoped in_propre 
name *Pe Mandeleyne’. 1440 Promp. Parv.7o/1 Charlys, 
prer ye name, Carolus, 55x T. Witson Logike (1580) 4b, 

n this Proposition Cate is the Nowne proper, whiche 
belongeth to one manne onely. 1690 Locne Huon. Und. 
ut it. § § If we had Reason to inention particular 
llorses, as often as.. particular Men, we should have proper 
Names for the one, as familiar as for the othert and Buce- 
phalos would be a Word as much in use, as Alexander, 
1920 Watertann Light Serm. 117 Supposing Jehovah to 
be meerly a proper name. 1843 Miu lie Lv. §2 Proper 
names have strictly no meaning: they are mere marks for 
individual objects. 

3. Her. Represented in the natnral colouring, 
not in any of ihe conventional tinctares. 

1573 Bossewet Armori¢e u. 95b, Twoo Cypres trees 
raguled Solis, enwrapped with fvy proper. 1610 Guittim 
fleraldry wi, xii. (1611) 123 By proper ts enermore vnder- 
stood his natmrall colour. 1688 R. Hom: Armoury i. 
409/t The City of Oxford beareth Azure, a Book open, 
pours: with seven Seals between three Crowns Or. ¢ 1710 

2ua Fiennes Diary (1888) 193 A turkey Cock on each 
Cut in stone and painted proper. 1864 Boutent //er. Hist. 
& Pop. xvii, § 2. 272 A peacock in its pride, proper. 

II, 4. Strictly belonging or applicable; that is 
in conformity with rule; strict, accnrate, exact, 
correct ; t literal, not metaphorical (0ds.). 

c1agg Pecock Refr. wv. 166 In poet mianer_of 
speking. 1563 Winget Four Scoir Thre Quest. § 4 Wh». 
(S.T.S.) I. 72 Qvhy diminiss 3¢ or takis away, .the trew and 
propir sentence fra ws, of this part of our Catholik beleif? 
1579 Ferxe Heskins' Part, 23¢ The sense of that place is 

roper, and not figoratine. 1581 [see Impxoees a. 1) 1768 

ennaxt in Pil Trans. LVI. 96 The proper name of 
these hirds is Pinguin...1t has been corrupted to Penguia. 
1828 Miss Mitroap Village Ser. ut. 43 As 1 was walking 
along the common—blown along would be the properer 
phrase, 1875 Encycl. Brit. \1.272/a Arachnids are not, in a 
proper sense, subject to metamorphosis. 

tb. Very, identical. Ods. 

1823 Lo, Beaneas Froiss. I. cclxuxv. 426 The same proper 
night Sir ‘Thomas Grantson was departed. 1§82 STANY- 
uvast ners 1. (Arb.) 29 Bot toa, the proper image of corps 
vntumbed apeered In dreame to Dido. 1849 Ronzatson 
Serm. Ser. u x. (1866) 178 Act..like his proper self. 

5. To which the name accurately belongs; 
surictly so called, in the strict use of the word; 
genuine, true, real; regular, normal. In mod. 
use often following its noun. + Proper chant 
(obs.): see PROPERCHANT. 

ax400-§0 Alexander 367 May fou hald me pis hest.. 
And profe bus in my presens as a propire sothe. ¢1449 
Pecocn Regr. 189 It is leeful in proprist maner of lefulnes 
that he ae is be doon. 1609 Biste (Douay) Ps, xciii. 
Comm, The Holie Ghost is the proper auctor, and a man is 
the writer, 1734 Sate Koran Prelim, Disc. § x (Chandos) 1 
Proper Arabia is by the oriental writers divided into five 

vinces, We P. Petty Hebrew Guide Nj, Vowels are X 

yper..and IV Improper, i.e. which are y souad 
1807 T. Tuomson Caer. (ed. 3) 11. 89 The earths proper do 
not unite with oxygen...Characters of the alkaline and 
proper earths. 1849 Rusutn Sev. Lamps i, § 1.7 Extending 
principles which belong..to huilding, into the sphere of 


| architecture proper. 1850 Ronertson Serm. Ser. tu. vii. 


zor Rome asserts that ia the mass a true and sacri- 
fice is offered. 1899 Akbutt's Syst. Med. VN. 458 The 
concussion..may be limited elther to the cerebrum proper, 
or to the medulla and pons. 3 
b. Arith. Proper fraction, a fraction. whose 

value is less than unity, the numerator being less 
than the denominator. a < 

Proper prime: applied by W. H. H. Hudson to a prime 
number ee theatre! it is the denominator of « vulgar 
fraction, the recurring of the equivalent decimal 
fraction consists of the highest possible number of figures, 
i.e. one less than such prime. a 

1674 Jeane, Arith. (1701)44 Proper Fractions always have 
the Nomerator less than the Denominator, for then the 
parts signified are less than an Unit or Integer, bid. 169 


PROPER. 


Nevertheless this is to be understood of Proper Fractions. 
1827 Huron Course Math, 1.52. 1864 W. H. H. Hupson in 
Messenger of Math. II. x LE the period of d consist of d= 
places, d is called « beer prime, A 

6. Answering fully to the description ; thorough, 


complete, perfect, out-and-out; cf. 7, Now slang or 


collog. Bere 

aed Barzour Bruce i. 377 Quhen the king his folk has 
sene Begyn to faile, for PP tene, Hys assenghe gan he 
cry. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer LZ, G. IV. Prol. 259 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) He 

nys hut a verray propre fole. ¢ 1470 HExRy Wallace ut, 166 

hrow matelent, and werray propyt irc, a 1683 Owen Exp. 

Heb, (1790) II. 194 Not to be thankful for gifts is the most 

roper, that is, the most base ingratitude. a1825 Foray 

00. BE» Anglia $.V. ‘The mischievons boy got a proper 
licking ’. ‘Tom is a proper rogue’. 1853 Miss Yonce /7etr 
of Redclyffe xiii, Old Larkham seems in a pape taking. 
1871 Routledge's Ew, Boy's Ann. Jan. 45 There will be a 
proper blow-up about this. . 

‘7, Snch as a thing of the kind should be; 
excellent, admirable, commendable, capital, fine, 
goodly, ofhigh quality. (Also ironically : cf. fie.) 
Now arch, or vulgar. 

1375 Se. are Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 243 ohn pe 

ropereste profit was Of al pat aperit in mants flesch. 1377 
fanet. P. Pl. B. xu. 5x ‘Here is propre service *, quod 
pacience, ‘ber fareth no prynce bettere'. ¢1384 CnAUcER 
H. Fame uv. 218, | wille ‘ellen the a propre skille, 1523 
Lo. Berners Fvoiss. 1. evii. = Ther wes many 4 proper 
feat of armes done. 1948 Haut Chron, Edw. 16 b, 
She had a proper wytte & coulde both reade and wryte. 
1577-87 Hotinsuro Chron. II. 40/2 A good hnmanician, 
ae proper philosopher. 1593 Snaxs. 2 Hex. VI, 1. 3.132 
A proper lest, 2nd never hea before. 1399 — Afuch Aco 
iv. i. 312 Talke with « man out at a window, a proper 
saying. 1625 B, Jonson Staple of N.1. ii, Ay, she is a 
proper piece ! that such creatures can hroke for. 1788 J. 
May Sral. & Lett i 3) 60 Major Doughty sent me a 
proper herring.. whic 1 Salted. 1826 Disraatt Viv. Grey 
vt. i, Thou hast tasted thy liquor like a proper man. 

Comd, 1607 Miaoteton Your Five Gallants wi. ii, ‘Tis 
a pity such a proper-parted gentleman shoutd want [see 
Parr sé. 12}. 

b. Of good character or standing; honest, 
respectable, worthy. Ods. or merged in To b. 

1897 Snaxs. 2 fen, 1V, 1. ii. 169 A proper Gentlewoman. 
1601 — Adfs Well w. iii. 240 An advertisement to a proper 
maide in Florence..to take heede of the ailurement of one 
Count Rossillion. 1647 CLarenvon ffést. Red. wv. §19 The 
other, S* Philip Stapleton, was a proper man, of a fair 
extraction. 1765 Gav pee 3 ‘Tis a begs, once 
aright proper man. 1891 T. Harpy Tess li, ‘What about 
you?’ ‘lam not a—proper womaa fe 

8. Of goodly appearance or make; fine-looking, 
‘fine’, good-looking, handsome, well-made, elegant, 
comely, ‘fair’, Now arch. and dial. 

i %. E. Altit, P. A. 685 Aproche he schal pat proper 
pyle. ¢1380 Sir Ferums. 5366 ‘Sirs’, quab Neymes, *comeb 
ner, And seep n propre sizte'. ¢1450 Hottanp Howdlat x25 
That was the proper Pape laye, provde in bis apparale. 
rstg Intert. Four ilene. in Hazi. Dedsley 1.26 Little Nell, 
A proper wench, she danceth well. 1526 Tixoace Hed, xi. 
a. The same tyme was Moses borne, and was a propper 
childe [Wet fair or semely; RAeims a proper infant]. 
Fig Gace West Ind. 77 These Indians..were very proper, 
tall and lusty men. @ 1661 Fuucer IWorthées (1840) tit 397 
One of the properest buildings northof Trent. ¢1710 CE1.1A 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 129 One of white marble. .thesinewes 
and veines..so finely done as to Bppear very proper. 1823 
Scott Quentin D, ii, By St. Anne! but he is a proper 
youth, 1847-78 Hatuwect s. v., To make propcr,to adorn. 
1865 Kincscev /Yerew. iv, {fhe had but been a head taller 
they had never seen a Vhleees man, 

II, 9. Adapted to some purpose or require- 
ment expressed or implied; fit, apt, suitable; 
fitting, befitting ; ¢sf. appropriate to the circum- 
stances or conditions ; what it should be, or what 
is required; such as one ought to do, have, use, 
etc.; right. 

@1225- [implied in Prorerty adv. 3). 1 Eant Rivexs 
(Caxton) Dictes 70 To disordre eae ines and pnt them 
oute of their propre placis. 1530 Parser. 321/2 Proper or apte 
or that serveth to a purpose, duict, duicte. 1604 SnaKs. 
Oth, v. ii. 196 ‘Tis proper 1 obey him; but not now. 
1660 F. Baooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav.132 The frnit of Cocos, 
.,of great vertue to purge all humours, and proper for all 
diseases, 1694 Lutraett Brief Rei, (1857) Wl. 238 To 
enquire of the ppiopeset methods to carry on our trade, 
2703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 120 They sometimes nse the 
Adz..when the Ax, or some other properer Tool, lies not at 
hand. 177a Funius Lett, \xviii, (1820) 337 He might intro- 
duce whatever novelties he thought proper. 1795 Cowrer 
Pairing Tine 64-5 Choose not alone a proper mate, But 
eo al time to marry. 1830 Linptey Wat, Syst. Bot, 9x 

jing the cbips..until the inspissated_juice has acquired 

a proper consistency, 1879 Haran Eyesight vi, 7o The 
ror time to commence using glasses. 

10. In conformity with social ethics, or with the 
demands or usages of polite society; becomiag, 
decent, decorous, respectable, genteel, ‘ correct’. 

(1704 Swirr 7. Td Auth, Apol., How the author came to 
be withont his papas is a story not proper to be told, 
1712 Apvison Spect. No. 271 P 4 If it bad been proper 
for them, [ladies] to hear,..the oes would not have 
wrapp’d it up in Greek.) 17 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 79 
That won't proper; you knaw, To-morrow’s Sunday. 
3812-13 Snettey in Dowden L2/é (1886) 1. 327 So you do 
not know whether it is proper to write to me? 1831 Prazo 
Fe te! Boccaccio iv, Then Guilt will read the properest 
a ks, And Folly wear the soberest looks 1852 Mas. 

i Uncle Tom xvi, When will you learn what’s proper ? 

b. fransf. of persons: Conforming to social 
ethics or polite usage ; strictly decorous in manners 
and behaviour. (Somewhat co//og.) 
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1Q18 Moore Fudge Fam, Paris x.72 We dined at a tavern 
—La, what dol say?..a Restanrateur's, dear; Where your 
properest ladies go dine every day. 1872 Brackie Four 
Phases i. 30 Very proper and respectable gentlemen. 880 
Spurceon Sevm. RXVI. 466 You hear very proper people 
. ery out against some of us, 


adv. = PROPERLY. 


1. Excellently, finely, handsomely; genuinely, 
thoronghly. Now dial., vulgar, or see 

¢14g0 HoLtanp Howlat gox He lukit to_his lykame..So 
propir plesand of prent. ¢14 Gol. & Gaw,. 242 Propir 
schene schane the son. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague it. 
y. §3 As proper brave a man as e’er was laid Under the turf. 
1835-40 HaLinvaTon Clocks (1862) zor, | am_proper glad 
you ngree with me, squire, said he. 1898 Doviz Trag. 
Korosko ix, ‘Had ‘em that time—had ‘em proper |’ said he. 

+2, Suitably, appropriately. Ods. 

1663 Gensiza Counsel avj, Ordering each part thereof 
proper to its particular use. 1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 
136 The Joysts lie not proper for the second Story. 1768-74 
Tockea L2 Nat. (1834) Il. 36 Which is properest done at 
those seasons when our thoughts are fresh. 

CG. 5b. or quasi-sé. 

[The adj. used adsol, sometimes with pt. as a sb Cf. 
L. propriunt neuter, used subst., und oz used predicatively 
(this is a own) or adsol, (take of your own).} 

+1, That which is one 


*s own 3 private possession, 
private ne rty ; something belonging to oneself. 

(¢.1330 RUNNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2380 Pey nolde 
soffre hym nought to take, Hys owen propre for to make.] 
61380 Wyeur Wés, (1880) 40 Lyuynge in obedience, wib- 
Outen propre. as4qaz tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 130 
How moche thou mayste despende of thyn owyn propyr. 
1486 Regist. de Aberbrothoc (Bann. CL) If, 89 The proppis 
that passis estwart betwix the propir and the commonn. 
1524 In Strype Lccd. Ment. (1721) 1, App. xiii. 26 Redonnd- 
ing to their honours & snerties, as his awne propers. 1550 
BALK Afol, 2a, { frire N. make my Peen und promyse 
obedience to God, to S. Frances..to live without propre and 
in chastite accordynge to the rule of the sayd ordre. 

+b. J proper: in individual possession; as 
ptivate property; as one’s own, (Opposed to i 
common.) Obs. 

1374 Chaucer Boeth. ut. pr. ii, 22 (Camb. MS.) Yi thow 
miayst shewyn me pat enere any mortal man hath reseynyd 
any of tho thinges to ben hise in propre. 1402 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) IT. 101 We seyen we han rizt nougt in propre ne in 
comoun. I Becon Redigues of Rome (1363) 215 Christ 
and his Apostles had no possessions neyther in proper nor 
in commune. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vitt. vi. (x614) 768 
‘They hane their lands and gardens in proper. 1650 JER. 
‘Tavion Moly Living iii. § 3 (1727) 171 th 
that in proper, which God made to be common. 

2, Eccl. An office, or some part of an office, asa 
psalm, etc., appointed for a particular occasion or 
season. Opp. to Common sd. Io. 

[c1g400 Tate of Lessons, etc. in gs Bible 1V. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, bothe comyn and prope togider, of al the 
3eer. Jdéd, 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, and 
now higynneth the Commoun Sanctorum.) 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Order, etc., The Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospell, zppoynted for the Sundaie, shall serue all the weeke 
after, except there fall some feast that hath his propre. 
185x [Rorisox] f/ymns & Anthests Introd. 23 The Proper 
of the Season and the Proper of Saints, for which {the 
Prayer Book] provides Epistles and egy 1874 [sec 
Common sé. 10]. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl, Relig, Know?, 
2064 ‘The regular (R. C.] orders have also in most cases a 
Proper, containing offices of saints belonging to their rvte. 

43, An altribute specially or intrinsically belong- 
ing to something; an essential quality, property, 
characteristic. Ods. 

1619 Br, AnpREWes Seri, Acts x. 34. 35 (1629) 725 The 
receiving of the Holy Ghost in a more ample measure 
[isl vane dici, the proper of this Day. did. (1661) 438 That 
is Christ's proper. 1654 Z. Coxe Logick 67 Every proper 
floweth from the Essential beginnings of his subject. 1697 
tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 4x Propers either flow imme- 
diately from the Essence of the Subject;.. Or, by the 
Mediation of some other Property. 


ey could not have | 


+Pro‘per, 7. Oss. [f. Prorera.: cf L. pro- 


ridre to make one’s own, obs. F. proprier corre- 
sponding in form and use. In some cases perh, 
apbelle for apropre, APPROPRE v.} 

. trans. To appropriate (to oneself), to make 
one’s own, take possession of. 

1380 Wyeur Jiés, (1880) 42x Men.. pat assenten to siche 
propring of chirchis hisydecristisleeue. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) vu. v. aay They propren to themselfe by 
conetyse that is comon by kynde. 

2. To appropriate, to make proper, to apply or 
ascribe aeelly or exclusively a person or thing). 

€1380 Wrycur J¥&s. (1880) 353 Crist seib..pat by bijs 
manhed he had no power to 3yue hem lene to sit on hijs 
rizt side, hut to be godhed in hijs fadure is propred pis 
pect 1398 TrevisA Barth, De P.R. ve xxvii. (Tollem. 

1S.), Pe liknesse bat we seep in sweuenis we..proprep to 
him be names of bo binges, for liknesse of be pingis (L. 
propler similitudinem eis appropriamur). Léid, xvi. ¢xi. 
(Bod! MS.), Rubitum ober Rubus is a name ipropred per to 
a schrubbe pat berep wilde beries, ¢ 1400 Prymier 50 God! 
to whom it is proprid to be merciful enere. 
b. ? To make master (of something). 

1g0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xvii. 130 The 
Person contemplatyf x by the grace of god is truely propred 
of all his desyres & pleasures vayne & wordly. 

| The alleged sense ‘to make proper, to adorn’, cited in 
Cent. Dict. is due to a misreading of Halliwell: see quot. 
1847-78 s.v. Proren a, 8. 

+ Pro perant, 2. Obs.rare. [ad.L. properdnt- 


ent, pres. pple. of proper-dre: see next.) Hasty. 


PROPERLY. 


1536 Bettenven Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 138 Julius.. was the 
mair fers and properant aganis the Scottis. 1633 T. Apams 
Exp. 2 Peter iii. 12 The former [action] is patient, looking 
for; the other is properant, hasting to. 

+Pro-perate, v. Obs. [f ppl. stem of L. 
proper-dre to hasten, f. proper-zs quick.] 

I. intr. To hasten, to go quickly. 

1623 CockEeraM, Properate, to hasten. 1632 Vicars 
Virgil 1.434 white to keep off death, which properates. 
[1767 A. Camppete Lexiph, (1774) 64 Misocapelus, Captator, 
Enbulus, and Quisquilius properated before, with a rapid 
oscitancy. (Here a burlesque of pedantic language.)] 

2, trans. To hasten; to quicken the growth of. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1676) 109 Some [salts]. .are.. deadly to 
plants..others properate {them] too fast; and some are 
sluggish, and scarce advance them at all. 


+ Propera‘tion. 04s. [ad. L. properation-em, 
un. of action f. proper-dre: see prec.] The action 
of hastening (/rans. and éxér.). 

1628 FELTHAM Resolves 11. (1.] xxxi. 99 Often handling ofthe 
withering Flowre..is a properation of more swift decay. 
1633 T. Avams £.xf.2 Peter i. 14 Death's properation pre- 
vents their preparation. 

+ Pro‘percha:nt. A/us, Obs. [f PROPER a. + 
Cuaxt sd.] Applied to those hexachords which 
began .on the note C (nearly corresponding to the 
modern ‘natural scale’). 

, 1597 Morey Introd, Mus. 4 What is Properchant ?..[t 
is a propertie of singing, wherein you may sing either /a or 
mi ind fa % mi according as it shall he marked D or thus 
and is when the v7 is in C fa vt. 1667 C. Simpson Compend. 
Pract. Mus. x12 From these six Notes, Vt, Xe, aft, Fa, 
Sol, La, did arise three properties of Singing; which they 
{Latins] named 8 Quarre, B Molle, an Properchant or 
Natural, [bid. 113 Properchant was when their V¢ was 
applyed to C... But in our Modern Musick, we acknowledge 
no such thing as Properchant. 


+Properhede. Oés. [f. Prorrr @, + -HEAD.] 
The quality of being ‘ proper ’, i.e. of pertaining or 
relating to oneself. 

61440 Jacob's Weil 171 Pe v. spanne lengthe of pe handle 
of pi skeet in contricyoun muste be propyrhede; pat is to 
sayn, thynke of bin owen propre synnes & nozt_ on obere 
mennys. 1496 Dives 5 Paup. (W.de W.) Vu. v. 281/1 Ther 
is thre maner of propertees and properhede. 

Properispome (prope'rispdem), a. and sé. 
Gr. Gram. [abbrev. of properispo‘menon (also 
ia use) =< Gr, mpomeptomm@pevoy, neuter pr. pple. 
passive of apomeponay to circumflex on the penulti- 
mate, f. pd, PRo-2 + meptonays see PERISPOME.] 


a. adj, Having a circnmflex accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable. 


b. sd. A word so accented. 

1818 Buomriety tr. Matthie Gr. Grant, 958 Properispo- 
mena, which have the circumflex on the penultima. 1867 
tr. Curtixs Grk. Gram (ed. 2) § 93 Proparoxytones and 
properispomes .. receive also from the following enclitic 
another accent as acute on the fast syllable, 1881 CuanpLen 
Grk. Acceniuation $11 No word witha finat syllable lon 
hy nature can be proparoxytone or properispomenon. /déd. 
§ 97x A properispomenon followed by an enclitic receives 
the acute on its last syilable.., but dissyllabic enclitics after 
Rapeare mena ending in or Pare oxytone. 1905 Athenzum 
19 Ang. 250/3 He knows that an enclitic in ancient Greek 
throws back the accent upon a properispomenon, and con- 
writes tov pavpéy tov which is not to be pro- 


sequently he 
; ‘What he actually heard was 7 


nounced in modern Greek. 
patipo TOV. | 

Properistoma, etc. : see Pro-2 1, 

Properly (pre‘pasli), adv. [f PROPER a. + 
-L¥ 2,] In a proper manner (in senses of the adj.). 

1. In its own nature, in itself, intrinsically, 
essentially; in one’s own person, for oneself ; as 
one’s own, as private property, privately. Now 
rare or Obs. . 

“e1380 Wvretir Wks. (1880) 49 Pei han grete housis proprid 
to hem self..and myche hid tresour.. ; and fis tresour. ts 
kept proprely to idel nien or fendis 1851 T. Witson Logike 
(i aa g b, To fcc vpright and to speake, are pies toall 
menne generally, 1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. 1. 90 My Affaires 
Are Serunnted to others: Though I owe My Reuenge 
properly, my remission lies In Volcean brests, 1678 Cvo- 
wonrn sntel, Syst. 170 The whole world or heaven. .is 
moved properly by soul. | 4 

‘pb. Particularly, distinctively, pecctlly. 

1340 Ayend. 34 And specialliche and propreliche of the rote 
of avarice guop ont manye smale roten, pet byeb wel greate 
dyadliche zennes. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Dij, That terme 
draw is propurli assigned to that hawke that will slec a 
Roke or a Crow ora Reuyn. 1596 DAtayMrce tr. Lestie's 
List, Scot. @.T.8.) 1. 19 A certane schort. .grase, quhairin 
scheip properlie delytes. 1651 Hoaars Govt. § Soc. vill. § 5. 
130 A subject hath nothing properly his owne ngainst the 
will of the Supreme Authority. 1823 Scott Peveril xxv, 
One would think mischief was so properly thy element that 
to thee it was indifferent whether riend or foe was the 
sufferer. 

+c. By itself or themselves; severally. Obs. 

1390 GOWER Conf, U1, 127 Thus ben the Signes propreli 
Divided. 2a rg00 W’ycket (1828) p. xili, Aman maye take 
a glasse, and breake the glasse into many peces, and in euery 
pece properly thou mayste se way face, q 

2 Tn the proper or strict sense ; strictly speaking ; 
+literally, not figuratively (ods.); accordance 
with fact; strictly, accurately, correctly, exactly. 

a1340 Hamroce Psalter xiv. 1 Tabernakile pro) irly is be 
mansyon of feghtand men. ¢ 1340 — Prose Tr. 33 Pis desire 
es posite propirly lufe, bot it ¢s 3 begynnynge, for tnfe 
propirly es a full cuppillynge of pe Infunde and be lufed 
ta-gedyre. ¢1400 Mavnpav. (Roxb) xxiii, 150 OfF Paradys 
can I no3t speke properly, for Thafe not bene pare. 15€0 
Dats tr. Sleidane's Cont, 24 \f we wil properly and exactly 


PROPERNESS. 


speake, accordyng to the difinition of the word. 1600 
Suans. 4. ¥. £. i. 8 He keepes me rustically at home, or 
(to speak more properly} staies me heere at home vnkept, 
1674 ALLEN Danger Entkus. 128 Carefully avoiding to take 
words properly, which are spoken metaphorically, 1790 
Parey Hore Pant. Rom. ii. 17 Greece properly so called 
that is, as distinguished from Macedonia. 1850 M°Cosn 
Div. Govt. % iii. (1874) 67. Virtue is not virtue, properly 
speaking, when itis constrained. J 2 

3. Fittingly, suitably, appropriately ; as it ought 
to be, or as one Ought to do; rightly, correctly, 
duly, well; in aceordance with social ethics or 
good manners, becomingly, with propriety. 

aszag Ancr. R. 98 Loked nu, hu propreliche pe lefdi in 
Canticis,. .lered ou, bi hire sawe, hu 3e schulen siggen, ‘En 
dilectus meus’. 1340 Ayend, ag Hnanne he. .dep his guodes 
najt uor god properliche, ac uor pe wordle, 2375 Se. 
Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Judas) 69 He send til hyme pane 
a paynteore..To paynt his fygnr propirly. ¢1go0 Maunorv. 
fa.) axa. 134 In pat land er many papeiais. .and pai speke 
of paire awen kynde als properly asa man. a@ 5533 Feiry 
Disput. Purgat. Wks. (1829) 99 Maxk..how properly that 
substantial reason, wherewith they go about to establish 
purgatory, coneludeth, 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
aja Those famous sheep called Pacos which serve as properly 

for catriage as horses. 1776 Apam Suitn W. WV. 1. viil. 
(5869) I. 8a Law can never regulate them [wages] properly. 
1811 L. M. Hlawxins C'fess § Gertr. III. 73 He took leave 
affectionately and yet properly, 1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxi, ‘Take the horse hack, and clean him eae 
1868 Locxver L£éem, Astron. vi. xxxvii. (1879) arg If the 
object-glass does not perform its part properly. Jfod, Why 
don't yon behave properly ? . 

4. Iu a goodly fashion, excellently, admirably ; 
with goodly appearance, finely, handsomely ; well. 
Now arch, or vulgar, 

1375 Lay Folks Afass Bk. App, Ww. 621 Pe Orisonn..of 
seynt Ambrose Pat he properly in prose Made, ¢1400 
Mavunorv. (Roxb.) xxiii. 107 Made of precious stanes so 
properly and so curiousely pat it semez as it ware a vyne 
growand. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 6a ‘ Apparaile be Boma v 
quod Pride, rgtq /nterl. Four Elem, in Hazl. Dodstey 1. 
47, IT can prank it properly. 1552 Hutoer, Properly or 
trymme, concinue, dextre. 1734 Kae. or Oxrorp in Port- 
land Papers V1. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) 159, I never saw hills 
so properly and so finely clothed. 1740-87 Lett, Miss 
Talbot, &c. (1808) 19 A mean dressed man got vp into 
a tree, and from thence owe toe them ay properly. 

5. OF degree: Thoroughly, completely, perfectly ; 
utterly, entirely, quite; exceedingly, very. (Now 
slang or cotlog.) 

a 3400-50 A te.xander 3283 (Dubl. MS.) pus prosperite and 
pride propyrly me blyndyd. ¢1530 Lo. [naxers Arth. 
Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 7 For certayne I thoughte properly it 
had ben you. 1664 Preys Diary 24 June, Such variety of 
pictures, and other things of value and rarity, that I was 
properly confounded. /éid. 14 July, All which, J did assure 
iny Lord, was pee opel false, end nothing like it true. 
3826 Scorr Let. to T. Scott 29 May in Lockhart, Economy 
is the order of the day, and I can assure you they are shaving 

roperly close. 1895 Moaars in Mackall Lé/e (1899) IL. 
They beat us properly. .we polled about half what they did. 
1895 Datly News 18 Mar. 3/6 The accused said he got 
‘ properly drunk © 

Properness (prp‘pomés). Now rare. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being proper. 

1, The fact of belonging specially to something ; 
special quality or character, peculiarity. 

1630 Lorzo Banians ii. 9 The Woman to whom God had 
given that vnderstanding, to be capable of the propernesse 
of his speech, 1635 Hzevwooo Mierarch, 11. Comm, 175 
The Latines in regard of the propernesse of the forme, name 
it[Deltoton] Trianguinm, 1727 Baitzy vol. 11, Properness, 
Peculiarness. 

2. Excellence, goodness; esp. of appenrance; 
goodliness, handsomeness, elegance, comeliness. 

xsgo Parscr. 258/2 Propernesse, faictisse, factise. 1548 
Ubatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Acts vii, 29 The propernes of the 
childe, 365 Fretcnee Love's Pilgr. wv. i, Yonder is n 
lady veil'd; For properness beyond comparison. sS5 
Fuitea fist, Camd, (1840) 196 The queen, npon parity of 
deserts, always preferred properness of person in conferring 
her favours, 29706 Patties, Properness, Talness of Stature. 

3. Fitness, suitableness; becomingness, propriety; 
conformity with what is ‘ proper’. 

n 1603 T. Caatwricut Confut. Rhem. N.T. Pref, (3618) 
18 Both for propernesse of wordes, and truth of sense he 
hath wisely and faithfully translated. 1720 Aar. Kine Let, 
to Swift 16 Sept, 1 am not courtier enough to know the 
Lee ale of the thing. 1873 Mas. Wuitnev Ovher Girls 
vi, Standing off in separate properaess, as people do who 
‘ go into society '. 

+ Pro-pertary, « and sé. Obs. rare. In 5 
propirtarij, proprytarye. [f. Property sd. + 
-any!; cf. PROPRIETARY (to which Aroprytarye 
leads); also the forms of PRoreRty.] = Pro- 
PRIETARY B. 2, A. 2. 

ex1qoo Rule St. Benel x42 behouls line in wilfull 
powerte,..pat bu be noght propirtarij and falle in owre-hegh 
daunger enence pi religiun. 1497 Be. Accock Alons Perfect. 
Dj, Whan the relygyous men therof..ben proprytaryes. 
1526 Prlgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 275 Some doctours thynketh 
iRat all suche propertaryes be excommmnicate & accursed. 

Propertied (prepstid), a. [f. next + -ED 2.) 

+1. Having as cited property, quality, natare, 
or disposition. Ods. 

3606 SHAKS. Ant. § C/. v. ii. 83 His voyce was propertied 
As all the tuned Spheres, and that to Friends. 5633 Irv- 
wooo £ag. Trav. 1. Wks. 1374 1V. ee apprones you To 
be most nobly propertied. {186a F. Hatt Hindu Philos, 
Syst. 94 The expression dharma-dharmyabheddt, ‘because 
of the non-difference of a property and that which is 
propertied.') 


>| 


1471 


2. Possessed of, owning, or holding property. 

1760-73 H. Jixcoxx Fool of Quai. (1809) III. 30 You are 
still in the flesh, in a carnal and propertied world. 58 
Fraser's Mag. 1X. 267 They are the propertied class. 1887 
M. Aanotn £'ss, Crit, Ser. 11. viii. (1888) a96 Whatever the 
propertied and satisfied classes may think. 


3. Furnished with theatrical properties. sozece-tse. | 


1901 Wesint, Gas, 10 Jan. a/t The great picture of 'An | 


Audience in Athens during the Representation of Agsmem- 
non ’,.is too ‘staged’ and ‘ propertied ‘to be very convincing, 

Property (prp"pasti), 54. Forms: @. 4-6 pro- 
prete, -teo, -tie (6 -ty); 4-6 properte, (4-5 -ur-, 
“yr, 4-6 -ir-, 5~6 -ar-; 4-5 -te0, 4-6 -te, § -ty, 
5-6 -tie), 5-7 propertie (5-6 -tee, 6-7 -tye), 6— 
property. 8. 4 proprite, 5 propryte, -tee (6 
tye). (ME. proprefe, app. ME. or AF. modi- 
fication of OF. propriefé (12th c. in Littré), 
nd, L. proprietat-em, n. of quality from proprius 
own, proper. The 8 form profrite corresponds to 
a F, dial. form propriteé cited of 1292 in Godel. 
Compl. The F. propreté, which corresponds exactly 
to ME. propreté, is not cited before 17th c., and 
is viewed by Hatz.-Durm. as directly f. propre 
adj. + -¢¢. All the forms are ultimately French or 
Eng. representations of the L. word (whence PRo- 
PRIETY) with or withont conformation to the adj, 
propre, PROPER.) 

l. The condition of being owned by or belonging 
to some person or persons (cf. PRopER a. 1); 
hence, the fact of owning a thing; the holding of 
something as one’s own; the right (esp. the ex- 
clnsive right) to the possession, use, or disposal of 
anything (usually of a tangible material thing); 
ownership, proprietorship; = PRopPRteTyY I, 

€1380 Wycuir Sern, Sel, Wks. I. 317 pe cite of Beedleem 
was Davibis hi sum propirte. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 357 
Whan that a riche worthi king,..Wol axe and cleyme 
proprete In thing to which he hath no riht. 1489 Paston 
Lett. 111. 349 Tyll it myth be ndyssiond wedyr the pro- 
pyrte ware in the Kyng or in my lord. 1582 Reg. Priz 

ouncil Scot. 111. sor Landis..pertening to the said David, 
Erll of Cranfurd, ..in propertie and tenandrie. 1641 Termes 
dé la Ley 226 Profertie is the highest right that a man 
lath or can have to any thing, which no way dependeth 
upon another mans curtesie. 1690 Locke Govt, 1. iv. § 42 
God..has given no one of his Children such a Property in 
his peculiar Portion of the Things of this World. 1713 
Treaty of Utrecht in Magens /asurances (1755) 11. 501 
Sea.letters or Passports, expressing the Name, Property and 
Bolk of the Ship, 5768 Bracxstone Conn. fil. x. t90 The 
right of possession (though it carries with ita strong pre- 
sumption) is not always conclusive evidence of the right of 

roperty, which may still subsist in another man. 1838 T. 

zUNMOND Let. to Tipperary Alagistrates 18 Apr. in B. 
O'Brien Life (1889) a84 Property has its duties as well as 
its rights. “1876 Dicay Real Prog. x. § 1. 374 Rights of 
property or ownership over land, meaning hy property or 
ownership the enjoyment of those indefinite rights of user 
over land by virtue of which in ordinary language a person 
is entitled to speak of land as his property. 

Jig. wor Suaxs, Phanix & Turtle 3 
others mine. Propertie was thus apcellea. 1 
not the same; Single Natnres double name, Neither two 
nor one was called. [? = Either was claimed hy the other 
as'Mine'. Ownership was thus dismayed. (But Schmidt 
takes ‘property ' here as = ‘ particularity, individuality ’.)] 

2. That which one owns; a thing or things 
belonging to or owned by some person or persons ; 
a possession (nsually material), or possessions 
collectively ; (one’s) wealth or goods. (In quots. 
1456, 1526, private as distinguished from common 
property.) Also_jig. 

(Compares few examples before s7th c.) 

13.. Cursor At. 28389 (Cott.) And have i tan bath aght 
and fe O bam pat had na propurte. ¢ 1450 tr. De /ontta- 
tione ni, xiii, 113 Pat pou mowe be dispoiled of all maner 
propirte. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 14 They..had 
no property, but sll was in commune. 602 Suaxs, Har, 
1t 1. 597 A King, Vpon whose property, and most deere 
life, Adamn'd defeate was made. 1690 KE Govt, it, ix, 
§ 123 He..is willing to join, in Society with others. .for the 
mntnal Preservation of their Lives, Liberties and Estates, 
which I call by the seer Name, Property. 1738 Joun- 
son fdéer No. 14 P 3 Time therefore ought, above all other 
kinds of property, to be free from invasion, ¢5796 T. 
Twinine 7'rav, Amer. (1894) 33. She was the property, 1 
understood, of Mr. Francis, who had bought her some time 
before. 1804 Eucenta ox Acton Tale without Title 1.1 
The sole disposal of a property to the amoont of a hund 
thousand pounds. 1838 Fountangur in Life §& Labours 
(1874) 290 In 1838..the personal property of a4 English 
Bishops who had died within the last 20 years amounted to 
£1.649.000, 1849 Coaozn in Morley Life xviil. (1902) 67/2 
Real property always falls in value in the vicinity of bar- 
racks. 1874 Garen Short Hist, vi, § 4. 304 The om 
press was making letters the common property of a 

b. A piece of land owned; a landed estate. 

s71g De For Crusoe (1840) I. xx, x They..had_ their 
properties set apart for them, 1792 A, YounG 7 rav. France 
411 Small properties, much divided, prove the greatest 
source of misery that can be conceived. 1885 7 rik 
a8 May 835/1 Lord Eldon.. possessed one considerahle pro- 
perty in Darham, and another in Dorset. 

to. ?Something belonging to a thing; an 
appurtenance; an adjunct. Oés. 

ax3so Exait, Cross 58 in Worstm. Aliengi, Leg, (3881) 
128 Also 3it gert he mak barin Propirtese hy preuegyn. s3.. 
Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. \. 493 Pe propertes of nature 
Redi to be pei be {L. Comoda nature nullo titi tenipore 
deernnt), «5661 Furres MWorthies, Herefordsh, (1662) 01. 33 


Either was the 


hat theselfe was | 


PROPERTY. 


nity aged foik which in other countries are properties of 
the chimneyes, or confined to their beds, are here found in 
the feild as able..to work, 

3. Theatr. Any portable article, as an article of 
costume or farnitore, nsed in acting a play; a stage 
requislte, appurtenance, or accessory. Chiefly p/, 
©3435 Cast. Persev. 132 in pet Pla ae Pese parcellis 
in propyrtes we purpose us to playe Dis day senenenyt, 
1578 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz, (1908) 303 Furnished in 
this office with sondrey garmentes & properties. 1 
Suaxs. Atids, N+. ii, 308, 1 wil draw a bil of properties, 
such as our phy wants. 5636 Massincer Aom,. Actor iv, 
ii, This cloak and hat, without Wearing a beard or other 
Reeey, Will fic the person. 1948 MWAttehall Even, Post 

0. 371 To be Sold very cheap, Cloaths, Scenes, Properties, 
clean, and in very good Order. 1832 Disrants Yng. Dude 
ut. xix, They were excessively amnsed with the — 7 
and Lord Squib neonare they should dress themselves, 
1881 Lp, Lennox Plays, Players, etc. I. fil, 47, ‘1 used 
itasa property’. ‘A what?” interrupted the... magistrate. 

+4. jig. A mere means to an end; an instrument, 
a tool, a cat’s-paw. Oés. 

1998 Suaxs. Merry W. ut, iv. 10 “Tis a thing impossible 
L should loue thee, but as a property. 1611 Srenp f/ist. 
Gt, Brit. 1x. xx. (3623) 965 That he was but a Puppet, or 
a property in the late tragical motion. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety xii. pt Both religion..and those that fought for it, 
were only made bree to promote the Justs of thase 
who despised both. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 54 Hackney 
Coachmen..praying for rainy Weather, that they may make 
a Property of the People they carry in the Afternoon. 

5. An attribute or quality belonging to a thing or 
person: in earlier nse sometimes, an essential, 
special, or distinctive quality, a pecaiiarity ; in later 
use often, a quality or characteristic in general 
(without reference to its essentialness or distinctive- 
ness). @. Of a thing or things. 

1303 R. Baunne Handl, Syn ne 10081 V rede be here how 
be vipers are shewed, he pe langage be but lewed. 
1398 znevisa Barth. De P. Rout. xxi. {r495) dvijb/r The 
wytte of gropyng hath this propryte, that he is [in] al pe 
partyes of the body, outake heer, naylesof fete and of hondes. 
1470 Henavson Afor. Fad. 1. (Cock & Fasf) ix, This joly 
jasp had propirteis sevin: The first, of cullour it was 
meruellous. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, The 
philosophers had suche..desyre to knowe the natures & 
propertees of thynges, 151 Tvanrr fferbal u Aiv, In 
pontike wormwode is there no smalle astringent propertic. 
3664 Power £xf, Philos. 1. 35 Though heat hath that 
killing property, yet it seems that cold hath not. 1777 
Parsttey Atats, § Sfir. (178a) 1. xix. 218 Truth is only a 
property, and no substance whatever. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic 1. (1333) 5 The property of lenses and mirrors toform 
erect and inverted images of objects. 1868 Locxyea Even. 
Astron, yu, xii. (1279) 241 It is one of the properties of a 
cringe that the three interior angles taken together are 
equal to two right angles. 

+b. Of a person. Oés, 

1380 Wreur Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 138 Crist..tellip pe 
heieste proprete bat fallip to a good herde. 1494 Faavan 
Chron, tt. xxx, 22 Hanynge great experiences in hawkynge 
& huntynge and other properties apperteynynge toa Gentyl- 
man. 3 Otoe Antichrist 7ob, The persone of Anti- 
christ, his nature, disposicion,..and all his propreties. 1642 
Futter Holy & Prof. St, ¥. xiii. gog He hath this property 
of an honest man, that his word is as good as his hand. 
1794 Gopwix Cal, Willianrs 313, Lam sorry for your ill 

roperties, but 1 entertain no enmity against you, 1827 
coon Kentkv, xxi, One of whom..he knew no virtuous 
property. : A - 

to. A peculiar or exclusive attribute ; a quality 
belonging only to the being in question. Ods. 

«1628 Paeston New Cort, 3634) 38 A man that hath 
excellent gifts and graces himselfe, he cannot convey them 
toanother, but that is the propertie of God, that is peculiar 
to him alone. 1638 Cuitincw. Relig. fot. t. v. § 13.257 
This is..to..take upon you the property of God, which is 
to know the hearts of men. 

d. Logic, Reckoned as one of the PREDICABLES, 
q.¥.: see quots. 1725, 1870. 

rgsx T. Witson Logike (1580) 5b, Propertic is a natural 
pronenesse and maner of doing, which agreeth to one kind, 
and to the same onely, and thatenermore. 1638 T. Srexcrr 

‘ck 6a Properties be not adjuncts: for, adiuncts doe out. 
wardly befall the subiect. .. Properties. .are necessary emana- 
tions from the principles of nature. x95 Watts Logic 1. ii, 
$3 A secondary essential mode is any other attribute of a 
thing, which is not of primary consideration; this is called 
a property: sometimes indeed it goes toward making up the 
essence, especially of a complex being..; sometimes it 
depends upon, and follows from the essence of it; so oofn- 
bility, or aptness to roll, is the property of a bowl, and is 
derived from its roundness. s870 Jevons Zien, Logie xii. 
(1880) 102 Property..muy perbaps be best described as any 
quality which is common to the whole of a class, hut is not 
necessary to mark out that class from other classes. , 

+6. Usually with she: The characteristic quality 
of a person or thing; hence, character, nature. Os. 

1303 R. Baunxe Handi, Synne 3973 Who-so kan knowe 

properte, Enuyus man may iy yd be To be Tawnes, 
c1qoa Destr. Troy 626 As the Roose in his diness is 
Richest of floures,..So passis 4 propurty perte wemen all, 
x4.. in Babees Bk. (186! 392 t is be p rte of A gentil- 
mann To say the beste pat he cann. 1§s9 2%. Cow, Prayer, 
Prayers Sev. Occas. O God, whose natureand propertic is 
euer to hane mercy, and to forgeue. 1963 Hyu Art 
Garden. (5593) 77 The Rue of propertie doth drine away al 
venemous beasts and wormes. 165r Baxrea /nf, Safi. 10 
It is the property of error to contradict it self. 2 270; 
Burxnt bn WT. Mark vi. 6 It is the property anc 
practice of profane men, to take occasion..to dispise their 
persons, and to reject their doctrine. A 

+7. The quality of being proper or suitable; 
aptitude, fitness ; the ‘Yani use or sense (of words)3 


= PROPRIETY 5b. Ods. 


PROPERTY. 


cue Wreuir Wés. (1880) 353 Pat is good love of pe fire 
f charite, and is clepid benignitie by propirte of word. 
61399 Pol. Poents (Rolls) 11. 13 So hath the werre as ther 
no proprité. 1531 Exvor Gov. 1. xv, All kyndes of writyng 
must also be sought for; nat for the histories only, but also 
for the propretie of wordes, whiche communely do receine 
theyr autoritie of noble autours. 1627 W. Scrater £xf. 
a Thess. (1629) 25a Which, though in large sense it may hee 
stiled Excommunication..yet, in property of speach, is not 
so. 1675 Han. Woottry Gentlewon, Comtp. 54 The neat- 
ness and property of he Clothes...Property, I call a 
certain suitableness and convenience betwixt the Clothes 
and the Person. 1740 Canvye Xeginen 136 With infinite 
Variety, Justness, and Property. 

8. atfrib. and Comb, a. In sense 1 or 2, as 
property-class, -holder, -interest, -lawyer, <market, 
-owner, -taxation; property-holding, -loving, elc. 
adjs.; property qualification, a qualification for 
office (e.g. of a member of parliament), or for 
the exercise of a right (e. g. of voting), based on 
the possession of property to s certain amount; 
property tax, a direct tax levicd on property. 

1885 Pall Mail G. 2 Feh. 6/2 A great deal had lately 
been said about the *property classes, and there had been 
a good deal of wild talk about property. 1856 Otmstro 
Slave States 179 A question so important to the *property- 
holders of the State. 1906 J. F. Ruoors “ist. US. VE. 
Pref, 5 The educated and *property-holding people ofseveral 
States. 18aa T. Mitrcrec. Avistoph. I, 227 Iswens, the 
great “property-lawyer of the Athenians, assures us that 
this was a trick in very common practice at Athens, 1905 
Daily Chron. 20 May 3/5 Indications that the “property 
market is returning to the condition of healthy activity. 
1902 West. Gas. 2 June a/x Many..district conneils are 
under the complete domination of cottage eProps owners. 
186a MerivaLe Xow, Enip. (1865) 1V. xxxii. 10 He raised 
the *property qualification to twelve hundred thousand 
sesterces, 1863 Hf. Cox /astft, 1 viii. 126 All property 
qualifications of members of Parliament are now abolished. 
1870 Frareman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. Q. 590 The 
strange notion. .that a property qualification was needed for 
a seat in the Witenagemét. 1809 Han. Moas Caleds 1. x. 
118 That abominable *Property-tax makes me quite a 
beggar. 1844 Coaven Let. 7 Dec. (in Tregaskis’ Catal. 
16 Sept. (x90) 25/2), As a leaguer we must not take up the 
question of direct *property-taxation, hut individually I go 
with you entirely. = 

b. In sense 3 ( Theatr.) : (a) appositive, applied 
to any article (often an imitation) used as a property 
or stage accessory, ss property broadsword, cittere, 
doll, fowl ; also, to a person who appears in a scene 
but takes no part in the action, as property boy, 
child; so allusively property clerk; (6) ordinary 
altrib, and Comb., as property-maker; property- 
man, property-master, a man who furaishes and 
has the charge of ae preperties at a theatre; 
property-plot, a list of the properties required for 
a play; property-room, the room in which the 
properties are kept. 

1685 Dryorn Albion & Alb. ut. ii, The Saints advance, 
To fill the Dance, And the *Property Boys come in, 1898 
West. Gaz. 16 Feh. 2/1 It was like a man armed with a 
“property broadsword facing a master of fence, 1889 J. 
Jarreason Autobiog. i, (1891) 3, | had seen many rehear- 
sals,.. eee taken on ‘in arms ‘as a "property child. 
1889 W.S, Guagar Foggerty's Fairy, etc. (1892) 145 We 
also shared a ‘*property’ clerk, who did nothing at nll, 
1898 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. t/a ‘he man who can't eat a 
Piped fowl is no actor. 1ssg in Feuillerat Revels 

. lis, (1908) 110 Wages of taylours, karvars, *propertie 
makers, wemen & other. 1582 /did. 352 Property makers 
being Paynters the firste at ii* the day. 1633 Sutacey 
Triunmph of Peace 19 There rush in A Carpenter, A Paynter, 
-.A Feather-makers Wife. A *Property-Mans Wife. 1749 
W. R. Cnrtwooo Hist. Stage 251 Property-man is the per- 
son that receives a bill from the prompter ie what is neces. 
sary in every plays as_ purses, wine, suppers, poison [etc. }. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) I. 102 
The religion of the day is a theatrical Sinai, where the 
thunders are supplied hy the property man. 1888 Scribner's 
Stag. Oct. cee While the *property-master and his men 
were fashioning the god Talepulka, the scenic artist had 
sketched and modelled the scenery of the opera. 1897 
G. Fen. Oct. 349 ne ai frippery that belie third-rate 

¥ a second-hand “property-monger. 1 Lvrron 
What will he doi. vi, She ha left in the sirtiedty soo of 
the theatre her robe of spangles and tinsel. 1885 J. K, 
Jeaour On the Stage 66 ‘The dressing-rooms (two rows of 
wooden sheds) were situate over the property room, and 
were reached by means of a flight of steps. 

Property, v. Obs. or rare. _[f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make a * property’ or tool of, to use 
for a owa ends, to pat Obs. 

1595 SHAKS, FoAn v. ii. 79, 1 am too high-borne to be pro- 

tied To a iat -man, fend Testament To ey 
uucraigne State throughout the world. 1 He 

ibs La Thee et abe nate fund a wipers see 
mankind, to make them..be continual i 
ge sae ftereses ofa few crafty leaders, Sey 

/ Lo make ones own property, to appropriate, 
to take or hold possession of. is . 


1607 Suaxs. 7ivzon 1. i. 57 His large Fortune. .Subdnes 
and properties to his loue and tendance All sorts of hearts. 
1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. x, A being like Emma— 
whose sentiments, whose character, are propertied by the 
one, one engrossing passion. 

3. To imbae with a property or quality: see 
PROPERTIED 1, 

Pro‘pertyless, a. Also propertiless (cf. 
merciless, pitiless), ([f. as prec. +-LFS8.] Devoid 
of property; having ao property. 

1880 Fortn, Rev. Apr. 536 The population will always be 


1472 


the propertyless, pauperised labourers, 31886 W. Granam 
Soc. Probl. 333 The fear of the uncertain morrow, with all 
its danger for the propertiless. 

Pro-pertyship. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. +-sP.] 
The condition of being property; the constitation 
of propedy the correlative of ownership. 

1884 L. Grontuno Co-oferat, Commrv, vi. 140 It will be 
decidedly atesrecrett in that commonwealth to destroy any 
of the essential qualities of propertyship. 

Prophain(e, -phance, obs. forms of PROPANE. 

Prophase (prac fé!z). Biol. [f, Pro-2 + PHASE.] 
A preliminary or preparatory phase. 

1887 tr. Strasburger’s Bot. xxxii. 363 With this the pre- 
paratory phases of cell-division, the srophases, are completed. 
—Now begin the phases of separation and rearrangement 
of the danghter-segments, the se/aphases of division. 1898 
tbid. 1. i. 6a The changes occurring in a mother nucleus pre- 

ratory to division are termed the prophases of the 
Tanke 


| Prophasis (prp‘fasis). Afed. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
apépaors (Hippocr.), f. mp0, PRO-2 + paors PHASE.) 
(See quots.) 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rew. Aled. Wks. Vocab., Prophasis, the 
eppeacne or shewing of athing. 1693 tr. Blaucard’s Phys. 
Dict. (ed. 2), Prophasis, a Fore-knowledge in Diseases; 
also an Occasion of antecedent Cause. 1858 Mayne £xfos, 
Lex., Prophasis, old term for the remote, or procatarctic 
cause of disease; but Lindenus seems to have taken it for 
the antecedent, or proximate canse, and the predisposition 
of the body to disense. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prophasis.. 
the occasion which renders active or efficient a previous 
disposition to disease. 

[f. Pnro- 


Prophecio‘grapher. sonce-wd. 
PHECY +-(0)GRAPHER.}] One who writes down or 
records prophecies. 

1817 Soutnry Malory's Arthur 1. Pref, 13 One of his 
clerks, hy name Master Anthoine, succeeded to the office of 
Propheciographer, 

Pro‘phedize, v. nonce-wd. [f. PROPHECY + 
-12E: cf, PROPHETIZE.] zx¢r, To utter prophecies. 

1815 Lavy Granvittr Lett. (1894) 1. 87 Lord Kinnaird 
whispering, gesticulating, and prophecising. 

Prophecy (pre‘fisi). Forms: a. 3-4 profecie, 
4 -fecye, 4-5 -fycye, -fes(s)ye, 5 -fesi. 8. 3-7 
prophecio, 3-8 -phesie, 4-5 -pheci, -phes- 
sye, 4-6 -phecye, -phesye, 5 -phecij, -phesi, 
-phicie, -phase, -phasy, 5-8 -phesy, 4— pro- 
phecy. y. 5 propheteye,6-phe(a)tie. [a. OF. 
profecte (12th c.), mod.F. prophétie (pron. profes?) 
=Pr., Pg. prophecta, Sp. profecta, It. profesta; 
ad. late L. prophétia (in Jtala), -écia, a. Gr. mpo- 
gnreia prophecy, f. mxpogyrys Propnet. The 
variant spelling prophesy is found as late as 1709, 
but is now confined to the verb.] 

1. The actioa, function, or faculty of a prophet; 
divinely inspired utterance or discourse; spec. in 
Christian theology, utterance flowing from the 
revelation and impulse of the Holy Spirit. 

_,@ 1328 Ancr. R. 158 He [Saint John the Baptist] ine his 
ce Eng. L. ag /30 F hesi i i h 

« HAE. Leg. 1, 4/30 For prophesie and rijt-wisnesse hu 
heolden al pat e aides ren Wve 1 Cor. xiii 2 itt 
schal haue prophesye, and have knowun all mysteries,..if I 
schal not hane charite, Iam no3t. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 
67 For it was guile and Sorcerie, Al that sche tok for Pro- 
phecie. 1563 Winzer Four Scotr Thre Quest. § 24 Wks. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 90 Serapion, quha.. wes illuminat be the spirit of 

rophetie. 1619 V. Scraten £xp. 1 Thess. (1638) 53a Of 

rophecie we find two sorts. First, Extraordinary, that 
stood partly in foretelling things to come, hy immediate 
renelation; partly, in interpreting Scriptures with unerring 
faith, a1704 Locke Par. 1 Cor. xii. (1709) 78 note 10 Pro- 
pies comprehends these three thin; Prediction, Singing 
by the Dictate of the Spirit, and understanding and explain- 
ing the mysterious hidden Sense of Scripture by an immediate 
Tiumination and Motion of the Spirit. 18a3 Keaur Serm. iit. 
(1848) 44 Fiopiey: or the anthorized declaration of God's 
will, 1897 E.R. Conpean Basis of Fatth vit. 299 Prophecy, 
as the term is used in the Bible, signifies not prediction, but 
se arp lo speech. Prediction was merely one fune- 
tion of the prophetic office, subordinate to its moral aim, 


1886 C. A. Baiccs Messianic Propk. t.1 Prophecy is religious | 
It is np essential feature of the religion of | 


instruction, 
cultivated nations, 

2. The spoken, or especially, the written utter- 
ance of a prophet, or of the prophets. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 9196 Pat time was prophet Teremi 
Spekand in his propheci, ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 1 1292 Ine pe 
alde laze be redere Rede be prophessye By wokke, 1388 
Wveuir 2 Chron. ix. 29 Writun..in the wordis of Achie of 
Silo, and in the visioun [e¢oss ether prophesief of Addo, the 
prophete, ajens Jercboam. 1860 Biare (Genev.) Prov. 
xxxi. 1 The wordes of king Lemuel; The prophecie which 
his mother taught him, 1561 Daus tr. Bu linger on Apoc, 
Gs79) 307 b, All the Scripture is called a prophesie, which js as 
much to say asdinine, ¢1595 H. Nicuotas (t¢/e) Revelatio 
Dei. The Revelation of God, and his great Propheatie, 
whichGod now, in the last Daye, hath shewed unto his Elect. 
1680 Buanrt Xochester 140 ‘The s3tt Chapter of the Pro- 

hesie of Isaiah, ef De For Syst. Afagic 1. &. (1840) 33 

he wise men of Babylon are distinguished in the prophecy 
of Daniel into four classes. 1815 Byron #/eb. Afe?. Vision 
Belshazzar vy, The lamps around were hright, The prophecy 
in view. x902 Faiaaatrn Philos. Chr. Relig. 1. v. 422 To be 
the Christ of prophecy was to be the Crucified of Judaism. 

T3. A company or body of prophets, Odés. rare. 

ane E. E. Allit. P, B. 1308 He pe kyng hatz conquest & 
pe kyth wunnen, -& be pryce of be profecie prisoners maked. 

4. The foretelling of fature events ; orig. a8 an 


inspired action; extended to foretelling by any 


; feren 
| the diligence of the cleargie in their studie of holie scrip: 


nde his feder tunge into prophecie. ¢1290 | 


PROPHESIER. 


means; an instance of this. New the ordinary sense, 

Originally, one of the notions included in sense 1. 

at Cursor M. 14531 He com for to dei wit wil, And 
sua Pe pre hecis to fill, ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 
28a A prophecie sais he salle die. 1485-6 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) so It is in_actt, that ail maner of profycyes is 
mayd felony. 1584 Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 3 Until the 
prophesies of Merlin should be fulfilled. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear ut. ii, 80 Ile spenke a Prophesie ere 1 go. did. 
95 This prophecie Merlin shall make, for I liue before his 
time. 1706 Prituirs, we apes a Prediction or Fore- 
telling. 1736 Butter Anmaé. 10 vil. Wks, 1874 1. 273 Pro- 
phecy is nothing but the history of events before they come 
to pass. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. ut xxiii, Old Allan-bane 
foretold your plight,..But light I held his prophecy. 1838 
De Monrcan £13. Probaéd, 113 There is prophecy, hut not of 
pertleaas events, and derived, not from inspiration, but 
rom observation, The astronomer predicla—and all the 
world knows that his predictions daily come true. 1894 H. 
Dreummonn Ascent Afan 271 The amelioration of the 
auruegie for Life is the most certain prophecy of Science, 
1 tR W, Lawson in Westne. Gaz..3 Dec. 2/1 One of 
Disrneli's delightful sayings was, ‘that of all forms of error 
prophecy is the most gratuitous.” 

b. fig. A foreshadowing of something to come. 

3742 Vounc 4. Tu. vu. 16 The world’s a prophesy of 
worlds to come. 1822 B. Cornwaut Ludonico Sforza ii, 
Methinks she was A beantiful prophecy of thee. 


5. The interpretstioa and exponnding of Scripture 


| or of divine mysteries: 2 function of the prophet 


in the apostolic churches; applied in the 16th 
and 17th centaries, and sometimes later, to exposi- 
tion of the scriptares, esp. in conferences for that 


pirpose, and to preaching. See ProrHEsyino b. 
138 [see 1]. 1382 Wretir 1 Cor, xiii. 8 Charite fallith 
not down, whether prophecyes schnlen be voydid, ether 
langagisschulenceesse, ether science schal be distroyed [162 
Whether there be prophecies, they shall faile]. [1576 Gain- 
vat Let. 20 Dec. in Afenz, (1710) 15 That Exercise in the 
Church St. Paul calleth Prophesia, and the Speaker Prophe- 
fas, terms very Odious in our Days to some, because they 
are not rightly understood; for indeed, Propheta in that, 
ond the like Places of the same St. Pant..signifieth thereby 
the Assent and Consent of the Scriptures.) 1577 Haa 
RIson England i i, (1877) = 17 In manie of our arch 
deaconries we have an exercise..called a prophesie or con- 
and erected onelie for the examination or triall of 


tures. 1577 in Stovel /ntrod. Canne’s Necess. (1849) 59 
Forbidding the exercises called Prophecies, as being prac- 


| tices and rites belonging to religion, not established by par- 


liament and her authority. a1649 Wixtnaor New Zug. 
(1853) I. 60 Mr, Wilson, ae and exhorting the congre- 
gation to love, etc., commended to them the exercise of pro- 
phecy in his absence. 179 Staves Aun, Kef, 1. xxxiv. 343 
One Thursday in March, at a prophesy (as it was called) 
in the Dutch Church in London, where Nicolas one of the 
ministers preached upon the doctrine of regeneration. 

6. £ec?, a. An Old Testament lection, esp. in 
the cucharistic office (e.g. in the Ambrosian rite). 
Cf. prophetic lesson (PROPHETIC 1b), PROPHET 3b. 

o1440 Alphabet of Tales 34 Saynt Ambros be bisshoppe 
was att mes.,and as he lenyd on pe altar, betwix pe pro- 
phesie & pe epistull, he fell on slepe. 1853 Date tr. 
Baldeschi’s Ceremontal 201 When the Acolyte has finished 
singing the Prophecy, he gennflects to the Altar. 1872 
Scuvamoar Wotitia Euch, 205 In the Milanese [rite] there 
was..a verse or two sung from the Psalms. .between the 
Prophecy and the Epistles, ’ 

b. The canticle Benediefus as used in the 


Gallican liturgy. 

[185s Neate & Forses Anc. Lil. Galil, Ch. 34 ntarg.,We 
learn from the exposition of the Gallican service ascribed to 
S. Germanus that the prophetia was the song of Zacharias. ] 
3872-ScuoamoreE Notitia Euch. 203 note, The reader must 
not be misled by the title Collectio or Oratio post Prophe- 
tiam in the Old Gothic, Frank, and Gallican Sacramentaries ; 
for by ‘the Prophecy’ is there meant the Benedictus or 
Prophecyof Zacharias, 1880 — in Swith's Dict. Chr. A ntig. 
as the prophecy was, on some days, in most of the 
Gallican liturgies, followed by an ‘Oratio’ or ‘Collectio post 
Prophetiam *. 


Pro‘phecy-mo:nger. [f. prec. + Moncen.] 


| One who dealsin, repeats, or occupies himself with 
, prophecies. 


x6s8 Fucrer Ch. Hist. 1. ii. § 46 Anold prophesie among 
the English (observed hy forrainers to be the greatest Pro- 

hecy-mongers). ee _W. Beecnea Life Th. (1859) 32° 
Buch to me is the Bible when the pragmatic prophecy- 
monger and the swinish utilitarian have toothed its fruitsand 
crannched its blossoms. 

Prophesiable, @. rare. In 7 -cyable. [f. 
as next +-ABLE.} Capable of yo prophesied. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 194 It is not for every prophet 
to know every thing that is prophecyable. 

Prophesier (pro‘fisaija1). Also 5-7 -cier, 8 
-syer, [f. next+-ER1,J One who or that which 
prophesies; ¢s~. one who predicts or foreshows ; 
g prophet; a prognostic; in 17th c. applied to 
Paritan preachers ¢ cf. PROPHESY v. I c. 

1477. Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 11 God. .hath_estab- 
lissteed rophetes & propheciers. a1gq8 Hat Chron., 
Hen, IV 20 The Lorde Percy and Owen Glendor were yn- 
wisely made beleue by a Welsh Prophecier that King Henry 
was the Moldwarpe. 1598 Torre Ada (1880) 17 Like to 
the Porpose (Tempests prophesier) 1 play fore the storme 
of my sad Teares, 1601 Suaxs, Ad's Wells. iii. 115 Bring 
forth this counterfet module, has deceiu'd mee, like a double- 
meaning Prophesier. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Aon. 54 
Martioists, Prophesiers, Solifidians. 1754 Snertocx Disc. 
iv. (1764) 217 Temporal Prosperity was not excluded from 
the breahacrate thoughts. 1831 /raser"s Afag. 111. 478 
What meant dat old proser and prophesier? 


PROPHESY. 


Prophesy (prffssi), v. Forms: 4-5 profeoy, 
5 -ecie; 4-5 propheoien, -esien, 5-6 -eole, 
5-7 -esle, -ecy, 5- prophesy. [ME. a. OF. gro- 
pheeter (1245 In Godef.), -phester, -fecier, -ficter, f. 
prophecte, fecie Prorircy. The modern differen- 
tiation of prophesy vb, and prophecy sb. was not 
established till after 1700, and has tio etymological 
basis, prophesy being at first a mere spelling variant 
in both sb. and vb. For the pronunclatlon of the 
final vowel ef. verbs in -/y, also multiply] 

1, intr. To speak by (or as by) divine inspiration, 
or in the name of a deity; to speak as a prophet. 
, 198a_ Werte Vien, xi. ag And whanne the pays hadde 
restid in hem, thei profe en, ne more ouer cesiden, 1388 
— Jer. xix. 14 Cam forsothe Jeremye fro Tofeth..to pro- 
fecien, amd — Lack. xxx. 2 Sone of man, Bronhecy thou, 
and sey, Thes thingis seith the Lord God. 1388 — fev. xi. 
3 And I shal 3iue to my two witnesses, nnd thei shulen pro- 

hecie a thousynd dayes two hundrid and sixty. 1335 

OVERDALE 1 Sav. xix.23 And y®sprete of God came vpon 
him [Saul] also, and he wente & prophecied likewise belore 
Samuel... Here of came the prouerbe: Is Saul also among 
the prophetes? r6gxr Wownss Leviath, ut. xxxii, 197 The 
Prophet that was sent to prophecy against the Altar. 1681-6 
peor Chr. Life (1747) 111. 109 He came down immediately 
rom the Father, to prophesy to us. 1880 R. Geant Witte 
Every-Day Eng, 304, 1 would.,call upon the Furies to aid 
me while I prophesy against this new thing. 

b, spec. To utter predictions, to foretell feture 
events (by inspiration, or yenerally). 

1362 Wvyeuir 1 Pe. i, ro Prophetes. .that pivhe ety of 
the grace to comynge in jou, 432-50 tr. //igder (Rolls) I. 

19 Therefore there were ij. Merlynes; oon of them..pro- 
eciedein Snawdonia inthe tyme of Vortigernus. arqsoA nt. 
de la Tour (1906) go Brun..was the quene of the whiche 
Sibille spake and profesied. 1563 Win3nt Four Scoir Thre 
Quest. § 79 Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 127 Quhare he (St. Paul] pro- 

heciis of the hzretikis, that suld forbid mariage. x60 
Suaks, Ful. C. i. i. 259 Ouer thy wounds, now do 1 Pro- 
phesie,..A Curse shall light vpon the Ilmbes of men. 1817 
Suecrevy ev. /slaut ix. vi g Half-extinguished words, 
which prophesied of change. 1898 Westur. Gas. 19 May 11/1 
‘ Never prophesy till you know ', is a safe American saying. 

c. In the Apostolic churches, To interpret or 
expound the Scriptures, to utter divine mysteries 
and edifying communications (as moved hy the 
Holy Spirit); hence, in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
applied by the Puritans to the interpretation and 
expounding of Scripture and the preaching of the 
Gospel. See also PRoPIHESYING vd/, sh. 

1384 Wycutr 1 Cor, xiv, 4 He that spekith in tunge, edi- 
fieth him silf; forsoth he that prophecieth, edyfieth the 
chirch of God. /4id. 39 So, bretheren, loue 3e for to pra- 
phecie [1388 profecie), and nyle 3e forbede for to speke in 
tungis. 31983 Sruanes Anat, Adus. wt. (1882) 72 It were 
good..thnt all could prophesie, that is, that all could preac 
and expound the truth, r607 Hieron Wks. T 
prophecy, ia Scripture, signifieth..secondly, exactly and 
soundly to interpret the Scripture; to which sense the word 
is often applyed in the New Testament, @ 1645 FEATLY 
Dippers Dift Epist. Bij, They hold their Conventicles 
wee Hae our chiefe Cities,..nnd there propnere by turnes. 
ag7t Westrv Wes, (1872) V.28 O that, as prophesy, there 
might now be 'a noise and a shaking’! 1860 Pusey Aff. 
Proph, 128 ‘Those sons and daughters of the sons of Zion, 
having received the Spirit, prophesied, i.e. in divers tongues 
they spake of the heavenly mysteries, 

2. (rans. To annonnce or utler by (or as by) 
divine inspiration; ¢s/. so to announce (a futnre 
event) ¢ to predict, to foretell. a. with obj. clause 


expressing the maller announced. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pe. Il, xix. 16 Patriarkes & i ae 

rophecyed bifore, Pat alkyn creatures shulden knelen & 
Eeeen. 1368 Wyctir Yoh xi. 51 He prophesiede, that 
Jhesu was to die for the fole, 1470-85 Matoay Arthur x, 
v. 419 Merlyon profecyed that in that same place shold 
fyanie two..knyghtes, a1%533 Lo. Berners non Ixxxiv. 
265 She prophesyed that my father..sholde wynne the 
batayle. 1688 Daynen Afac Fi, 87 For ancient Decker 
prophesy'd long since, That in this pile should reign a 
mighty prince, 180a Maz. Epcewoatn Aforad 7, (1816) 1. 
vi. 33, 1 prophesy you will not succeed better than 1 have, 
84a Tennyson Sf. Sine. Shy, 217 uy the warning of the 
Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to-night, A quarter 
before twelve. P 

b. wilh simple obj. 

1380 Wye Last Age of Ch. (1851) p. xxix, And pat bat 
is prophesied schal come. 1383 — Yer. xx. 6 There thou 
shalt hiried, and alle thi frendus, to whyche thou pro. 
feciedist lesing [guidus prophetasti meudacium),  ¢1400 
Three Kiags Cologne 37 Hit was be same sterre pat was 
Pidphécied by balaam. 1481 Caxton AMyrr. 1. ¥. 24 Philo- 
sophres that .. prophec the holy tyme of the comyng 
of ihesu cryste. 1585 LT. Wastnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
tv. vii, rtgb, [he first Sibille..prophesied the myracle of 
the fiue loanes and two fishes. 1679 Davven 7rorlns & Cr. 
Ep. Ded., Tam almost ready..to point out, and Prophecy 
the Man, who was born for no less an Undertaking. 1847 
Tennyson Princ, s. 142 Dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason. 

ce. fig. ‘To indieate beforehand, foreshow. 

1605 SHaxs, Lear v. iii. 175 Me thought thy very gate did 
prophesie A Royall Nohlenesse, . 

llence Prophesied (prefissid) 74/7. a., utlered 
prophetically, foretold, predicted; Pro-phesying 


ffl. a., that prophesies. 

©1440 Pronp. Marz. 414/2 Profecyed, prophetatus, 1621 
Bratawair Nat. Embassie pee 52 The Augur hauing 
left behind him his Oscines or phesfy]ing birds. 708 
Snartess. Charact, (1733) I. 44 The new prophesying Sect. 
1748 J. Wittison Baba of Gilead xi. (1800) 123 Unlikely 
this and other prophesied events may appear, 
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Prophesying (prefisal,in), vi/. 5d, [f. prec. 
+ INot | The action of the verb PROPHESY ; 
speaking by divine inspiratlon; forelelling the 
future; expounding divine mysteries or preaching 
unto edificalion, as practised in apostolic times. 

1ga6 Tinnace 1 Cor. xiv. 6 Excepte I speake vnto you 
other hy revelacion, or knowledge, or prophesying, or doc. 
trine. 135 CovK@pace 1 Chron. xxvi. [xxv.]3 The children 
of Iedithun.., whose prophecienge was to geue thankes and 
to praise the Lorde. 1617 R. Fenton Treat. Ch, Rome 15 
‘Yo reforme abuses concerning Praier, and Prophesfyling in 
the Church of Corinth. :8a0 Keata Hyperion t 174 So 
also shuddered he—Not at dog’s howl,..Or prophesyings 
of the midnight lamp. 

b. Applied in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
by some in later times, to the exponnding of 
Scripture by those who spoke ‘asthe Spirit gave 
them utterance’ in special meetings, or to preaching 
in publie services. 

1560-1 13f BR, Discipl. Ch. Se, xii, That Exercise, which 
Sanct Paull calleth prerocierta. eke Daus tr. Budlinger 
on A foc, (1573) 42 The woman. .sought to gouerne the pro- 

heciyng at her pleasure. 1569 Goxpine /leminges Post, 

Jed, 2 Hee opening the Gospels after the maner of our pro- 
phecyings. 1574 in Strype Parker w. xxxvii. (1711) 462, 1 
am commanded.,, in the Queen her Majesty's name, that the 
Prophesyings throughout my Dioces should be suppressed. 
1604 Bacon Pacifi Ch. Wks. 1879 1. 357/1 [The exercise] 
called prophesy ig which was this: hae the ministers 
within a precinct did meet upon a week day in some princi- 
pal town... Then every minister successively, beginning with 
the youngest, did handle one and the same part of Scripture. 
1642 I’. Lecnroap Plain Dealing (1867) 41 There a Minis- 
ter... preacheth and exerciseth prayer every Lords day, 
which is called prophesying in such a place. 1647 Jae. 
Taveoa Lid. Proph, ii. 43 S. Cyprian had not learn'd to 
forbid to any one a liberty of prophesying or interpreta- 
tion. 1655 Fuccea CA. Hist, 1x. iv. § 2 These prophesyings 
were founded on the apostle precept, ‘For, ye may all 

rophesie one by one, that all my learn, and all be com. 
jorted’. 1782 Caete /Vist. Eng, IUT. 579 Setting up certain 
exercises, which, by the misapplication of a text of scripture, 
they called prophesyings. 1827 HALLAM Const, f/é3t. (1857) L. 
iv. 197 The clergy in several dioceses set up, with encourage. 
ment from their superiors, acertain religious exercise, called 
prophesyings. 1849 Stovet /utrod, Canne's Necess. 60 Vhe 
prophesyings here prohibited, formed an administration of 
divine truth, to which the Puritans adhered as being of 
Divine autharity. 

attrib, 1679 C, NesseE Aadichrist 184 When their pro 
phecying-work is done. 

Prophet (prgfét), s4. Forms: a. 2-5 profete, 
3 -flete, 4 -fizt, -fet, 4-5 -fett, 5 -fet, -fyt, 6 
-fit(te, 7 -fit. 8. 2-6 propheto, 4- prophet 
(4 -phyte, -phite, 4-5 -phett, 5 -phytt, 6 Sc. 
-pheite). [MIL prophete, -fele, a. F. prophete 
uy c. in Littré), ad. L. prophéta (prophets), ad. 

3f, mpopyrys an interpreter, proclaimer, spokesman, 
esp. of the will of the deity; an inspired person, 
a prophet; f. mpd forth, before, for + -pytys speaker, 
{, pava: to speak.] 

I. 1. One who speaks for God or for any deity, as 
the inspired revealer or iaterpreter of his will; one 
who is held or (more loosely) who claims to have 


this function ; an inspired or quasi-inspired teacher. 

In popular use, generally connoting the special function of 
revealing or predicting the future. (Hence sense 5.) 

The Greek mr, i was originally the spokesman or 
interpreter of a divinity, e.g. of Zeus, Dionysus, Apollo, or 
the deliverer or interpreter of an oracle, correspondin 
generally to the Latin od/és. By the LXX it was adopt 
fo render the Heb, 8°23 #467, in the O.Test. applied in- 
discriminately to the prophets of Jehovah, of Baal and other 
heathen deities, and even to ‘false prophets", re uted or 
pretended soothsayers. In the N.F. it is used in the same 
senses as in the LXX, but mainly ore to the Hebrew 
prophets of Jehovah, also to John the Baptist, as well as to 
certain persons in the Early Church, who were recognized 
as possessing more or less of the character of the old Hebrew 
prophets, or as inspired to utter special revelations and 

redictions; also applied historically to Balaam, and by 
st. Paul, in the old Greek sense, to Epimenides the Cretan, 
while ‘false prophets’ are frequently mentioned, The 
Greek word was adopted in L, as sropAéta chiefly in post- 
classical times, and largely under Chnistian influences; and 
this is the regular rendering in the /fa/a, Vulgate, and 
Christian Fathers. From Ecclesiastica! Latin it has passed 
down into the Romanlc and Teutonic languages. In Enge 
lish the earliest uses are derived from the Scriptures; hut 
the word is currently used in all the ancient senses and in 
modern ones derived from them. * 

e378 Lath, Hou, 5 Pa hit wes ifullet pet ysaias pe pro- 

here twitezede. ¢12a00 Vices & Virtuer 31 For 3i sade 
Dawid, de profiete, ¢1200 Orxin 51953 Helyas wass an 
halig3 mann & an wurrpfull prophete, a 1300 Cursor Af, 
7287 (Cott.) HE py hewas,sirsamuel. ¢1315 SHOREHAM tt, 
60 Al he foluelp pe lawe of gore, And prophetene gestes, 


1380 Wreur Sera, Sel. Wks. 11. 74 Elisee pe profete. 
1362 — Exod, vii. s, Y have ordeyned thee the god of 
Pharao; and Aaron, thi hrother, shal be thi prophete. _ 
—1Xings xviii. 19 The prophetis of Baal foure hundrid 
and fifti, and the prophetis of mawmet wodis foure hundrid, 
that eten of the bord of Jezebel, 1388 — Actr xiii. 1 Ther 
weren in the chirche that was at Antioche, prophetis and 
doctours, 1381 — 774 L 12 The prope prophere of hem 
[1388 her propre profete], seide, Men of Crete euermore 
lyeris. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4403 Of whom the proffet of 
prise plainly can say, Pere was no sterne in astate stode hym 
abouc. 21450 Myre #ertiad 110 Ever pay were lettyd hy 
drede of fe pepull; for pe pepull heldyn hym a profyt. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 292/1 A Profett (A. Profite), Pra Negra ess | 
. .waticinus, vatidicus; CAristus, 1526 Tinnare Acts xiii. 
6 A certayne sorserer, a falce prophet which was a iewe, 


PROPHET. 


named Bariesu. 1534 — Afati. xiii. 57 A Prophet is not 
with out honoure, save in hys awne countre, and emonge 
hia awne kynne, 1989 Ir. Scor in Strype dan, Xe/. (1709) 1. 
App. vii 13 Almyghtie God sald by the profitte. 1648 
Assembly s Shorter Catech. 9. 23 Christ as our Redeemer 
executeth the Offices of a Prophet, of a Priest, and of a King. 
1677 Gaur Crt. Gentiler IL ut.62 Piatotels.. TheGod..nset 
these ministers, nnd messengers to deliver his oracles, and 
divino Prophets, 1697 Daynen Virg. Georg. w. 558 In the 
Carpathian Bottom makes abode The Shepherd of the Seas, 
a Prophet and a God. 757 Gray Sard ai With a Master's 
hand, and Prophet's fire, 1838 Tuimewatt Greece 11, 28 
He {Epimenides] was a poet too as well as a prophet, and 
the descriptions given of his works attest the fecundity of 
his genius. 184s Lane Arad. Nir. 1. ii, 80 Suleyman is the 
Prophet of God. 18g0 Roszatson Serre. tv, xav. (1882) 18 
A prophet was one commissioned to declare the will of G 
—a revealer of truth; it might be of facta future, or the far 
higher truth of the meaning of facts present. 1874 H. R. 
Raynotps John Baft. ut. ti. gg The true Maéi..is the 
mouthpiece, the interpreter of God to man. This is un- 
questionably the true significance of the word ‘prophet’, 

tb. In vnguer sense: rendering L. vasés or 
poéta, an ‘inspired’ bard. 06s. 

1387 Taavisa //igden (Rolls) 1. Sey saip the Oeppy ete 
Satiricus |Hicorn poeta satiricus; Hart. tr.the poete Satiti- 
cus: ie. Horace, Ars Poet. 304), ' fare as the whetston pat 
makeb yren sharpe andkene.' 1593 Q. Eciz. Soeth, ut. met. 
xii. 72 The Tractan profit wons His wives funeralz wailing. 
11780 Cowrra Sadle 7. In a Roman mouth, the graceful 
name Of prophet and of poet was the same, s640 Cartyta 
Heroes iil. (1858) 244 Poet and Prophet differ greatly In our 
loose modern notions of them. In someold languages thetitles 
are synonymous; Vates means both Prophet and Poet.] 

G. Sometimes applied to those who preach or 
‘hold forth’ in a religions meeting, by those who 
take them to represent the ‘prophels’ of rhe 
Apostolic Chareh. Also, the official name of a 
grade of ministers In the ‘Catholic Apostolic’ or 
Irvinglte Church. 

Founded upon the references to prophets and prophesy- 
ing in Cor. xiv. e. g.: 1526 TinvaLe 1 Cor. xiv. 29 Lett the 
prophetes speake two atonce, or thre atonce, and let other 
ludge...For ye maye all prophesy one by one, thatt all maye 
learne, and all maye have comforte. 

1§60 Daus tr, Sleidane's Cornnt. ve At this same tyme 
the chiefest Prophet amonges them, for that name they doe 
vsurpe to themselues, Tohn Mathewe commaunded them. 
1832 E. [avinc in Mrs. Oliphant Li (1862) Tl. v Fae 
After I have preached, 1 will pause a little. so that then the 
prophets may have an opportunity of prophesying if the 
Spirit should come upon them; hut I never said that the 
prophets should not prophesy at any other time. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref U1. 27 Of what use, said 
he, would learning be henceforth? They had now among 
them the divine prophets of Zwickau, Storch, Thom4, and 
Stibner, who conversed with God, and were filled with 
grace and knowledge without any study whatsoever, 1854 
W. Witks &. /rping 187 The Albury School of Prophets, 
1883 R. H. Storv £, /roiug in Scottish Drvines 269 On . 
Friday, April 5 [1833] the apostle, laying his hands on 
Irving's head, ordained him ‘Angel of the Church’. At 
the same time elders and deacons were set apart, and the 
functions of prophet and evangelist were more exactly 
defined than hitherto. re 

d. fig. (In non-religions sense.) The * inspired’ 
or aceredited spokesman, proclaimer, or preacher 
of some principle, cause, or movement. 

1848 R. 1. Wararrsorce Doctr. (ncarnation xiv. (1852) 
407 These [Newton and Milton] and suctaprephess of 
humanity have opened to us secrets, which. .ordinary facul- 
ties..would have been unable to discover. 1874 Mucxe- 
tuware Afod. Par. Churches 6 Durandus himself, the pro- 

het of symbolism, 1893 Lippon, etc. ie Pusey ¥. iil, 4t 
hay was in a sense the prophet of the disappointed. and, 
as such, he threw a stsange spell over Pusey as a young man. 


2. spec. The Prophet: @. Mohammed, the 
founder of Islam; a rendering of the Arabic title 


pl al-nabiy; often used by writers on Islam. 


(Sometimes pnt for another Arabic title, Jy Jl, 
al-rasil, ‘the apostle’, or ‘messenger’, esp, tn 
the formula ‘There Is no god bat God [4/aA] ; 
Mohammed is the messenger of God’, often 


rendered ‘ Mohammed is his prophet 9) 

By Christians sometimes designated ‘the False Prophet '. 

iets G, Sanovs 7rav, 1. 55 Some shaking their heads 
incessantly,..perhaps in Imitation of the supposed trances 
-.of their Prophet. a16s8 Rareicn Makomet (rea 16 
The title of Prophet which he had obtained. 16 wa T. 
Heasext 7rav. 153 Their is one God, the great God and 
Mahomet is his Prophet. 1728 Por Duac. 11. 97 His con- 
qu'ring tribes th’ Arahian prophet draws. 1731 tr. Bonlain- 
villiers’ Life Mahomet 156 He says that the Prophet 
exhorting one day his soldiers [etc.]. 1788 Gianon Decl. $ 
F- 1. (1790) 1X, 289 The flight of the prophet from Mecca 
to Medina has fixed the memorable xra of the Hegira. 18:3 
Byron Giacur 679 He called the Prophet, but his power 
Was vain against the vengeful Giaour. 1824 Mortza Ade. 
Hayyi Baba (1835) 1. v. 33, 1 swear hy the beard of the 
Prophet, that if you do not behave well, 111] burn your 
father, 1868 FitzGerato Omar Abegre led. 2) Ixy, If 
but the Vine and Love-abjuring Band Are in the Prophet's 
Paradise to stand, 

b. Applied by (or after) the Mormons to the 
founder of their system, and his successors. 

1844 in The Mormons vii, (1851) 171 On hearing of the 
martyrdom of our beloved Prophet and patriarch, you will 
doubtless need a word of advice and comfort. 185: did. i. 
316 The remarkable career of Joseph Smith, the Prophet of 
the Mormons. 1874 J. H. Buunr Dict. Sectr 347/1 The 
Prophet, his brother Hyram, and other leading Mormons, 
were seized. 1893 Gunza Afiss Dividends 1a1 ‘Don't you 
know .. that the prophet up there’, he nods his — the 


PROPHET. 


direction of Brigham Young's private residence, ‘and some 
of the other leaders of the Church are beginning to be 
afraid of Tranyon?' F me 

8. pl, The prophetical writers or writings of the 


Old Testament. oe 
By the Jews the Scriptures of the O. T. are divided into 
the Law (TNA Aat-tordh), the Prophets (Dw Aan- 
n'biim), and the Writings or Hagiographa (2°07 
hak-® thibim). The Rerotnes are divided into the Former 
Prophets, including the ks of Joshna, Judges, r and 
a Samuel, 1 and a Kings, and the Later Prophets, incl. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor ea 
Hosea to Malachi. A compendious name for the O.T. Scrip- 
tures, often used in the N.T., was the Law and the Pro» 
phets or Mores and the Prophets. In Christian usage, the 
‘Prophets or Prophetical Books are the Later Prophets of 
the Jews, with Daniel (which by the Jews is placed among 
the Hagtographa). The terms Afinor Prophets and (to a 
certain extent) Afajor Prophets are also in current use. | 
1382 Wyeur Afatt. xxii. 40 In these two maundementis 
hangith al the lawe and prophetis, 138a — Luke xvi. 29 
Thei han Moyses and the propaga heere thei hem. 1526 
Tiwoate Aeés xiii. 1g Alter the lectur of the lawe and the 
prophetes, the ruelers of the synagoge sent vnto them. 
161% Biatr 7ranst. Pref. 3 Sane onely out of the Prophets. 
fbid.,2 Macc. xv.g Comforting them out of the law, and the 
prophets, 1652 J. Maver (¢r//e) A Commentarie upon all 
the Prophets. 1860 Pusey (/#e) The Minor Prophets. 
b. Liturgics, The Old Testament or Prophetic 


lesson at Mass. 

1832 Patmea Orig. Liturg. 1. 127 The liturgy of Milan is 
found to consist atin following parts... The anthem called 
* Ingressa ‘—‘ Kyrie eleison '—‘ Gloria in excelsis ‘—the Col. 
lect—the Prophet—the Psalm—Epistle—Alleluia—Gospel 
and Sermon fete.) fd. 128 The Prophet and Psalm were 
only more Frequently used at Milan than Rome. 


+4. pl. Applied to certain actors (? personifying 
prophets) in the church plays before the Reforma- 


tion: sce quots. Ods. 

1819 Churchw. Ace. S. Stephen, Wallbrook (MS, Guildh, 
Lih) § v. If. 2b, Item for hyere ofa borde for a proffyt on 
palme sondaye ij d@. ..[]tem for] dressyng of the proffyttes. 
3524-5 Kee. St. Alary at i7ill 327 Paid..forthe flrame ouer 
be North dore of the chirche, pat is for be profeties on 
palmesonday. .itid, 1536-7 /bid. 373 Item, mle Wolston 
flor makyng of y® stages ffor y* prophettes vj d. 
fbid, 382 Payed for hred & eel 
palme sondaye jd ol. 

IL. 5. One who predicts or foretells what is 
going to happen; a prognosticator, a predictor. 
(Without reference to divine inspiration.) 

axazg Ancr. R. are Summe inglurs bree Petssmalaen 
cheres, and wrenchen mis hore mud. ... Peos beod hore owune 
prophetes forcwiddares. rg89 Purrennam Eng, Poesiet. xxxi. 
(Arb) 76 The disorders of that age, and specially the pride 
of the Romane Clergy, of whose fall he [Langland] seemeth 
to be a very true Prophet. 1605 Suaxs. Lear v. iii, 71 
lesters do oft proue Prophets. 1683 /enansyly. Archives. 
I. 72 My Friend Braithwait was a true Proffit. 1769 H. 
Watrote Leé. 31 Jan., I protest, 1 know no more than a 
prophet what is to come. 1898 A. J. Batroua in Daily 
News 30 Nov. 6/3 They prophesied, and they were subject 
to the weaknessof all prophets—the event contradicted them. 

b. Of things: An omen, a portent. 
aso1 Suaxs, 1 //en. V7, m, ii. 32 Now shine it [a torch] 
like a Commet of Reuenge, A Prophet to the fall of all our 
Foes. 1847 Texnyson Princ. 1v. 257 The mystic fire ona 
mast-head, pea of storm, 

0. slang. One who predicts the result of a race, 
etc. ; a tipster. 

1834 Padt Mall G. 3 May 1/a The skilful arguments of 

the ‘prophet’ of a daily or weekly newspaper. ie: 
F. Lockwoop Sf. at Cambr, ay News 4 June 3/4), He 
remembered a prophet in a north o Bagnnd town, He did 
not mean a racing prophet. He meant a real prophet,a sort 
of man who foretold the end of the world once a week. 
_ LIL 6. attrib, and Coms. a. Appositive (= ‘that 
is aprophet’),as prophet-bard, -hing,-painter, poet, 
-preacher, -romancer, statesman, etc. b. Of or 
pertaining to a prophet, as Arophet-eye, -mantle, 
-mind, -soul, -speech, -story, voice. Also C. prophet. 
bearing, -like, -tongued djs. 

1824 Pirreowr Hymn, O thou to whom in ancient time vy, 
The lyre of *prophet bards was strung. 1865 BatLey 
Afystic {ed. 2)6 The preview clear of prophet-bard. 1733 
Argurunort Harmony in Uproar Misc. Wks. ist II. 19 
Further than Mahomet ever flew on his “Prophet-bearing Ass, 
1821 Byron Fan ww. xxii, That large black “prophet eye 
seem'd to dilate. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 556 ‘Yhe pro- 
py -was framed to prepare the Jews to expect 2 *prophet- 
king. 1906 Dublin Rev. Apr. 411 Aristotle in Mohammed's 

prophet-mantle. 1832 Tannyson ‘Of old sat Freedont’ 6 
Self-gather'd in her *prophet-mind. 1903 f/umanitarian 
Mar. roq An honoure: pie among the “prophet-poets of 
democracy, 3875 W. Coay Lett. § Frals. (1897) 393 No 
eminent *prophet- preacher is soself-contradictory as Shayla 
@ 1861 Croucn Xelig, Poems iii. 7x Is there no *prophet- 
soul..To dare, sublimely meek..The Deity to seck? 1814 
Scott Ld, of Isles utii, When that grey Monk His “prophet- 
speech had spoke. 1871 R. Ectis Cafndius Ixiv. 325 Hark 

+-what *prophet-story the Sesters Open surely to thee, 

+ Prophet, v. 06s. rare. fa.t. (in 5) prophet. 

ad, late L. prophét-dre to prophesy, f. prophé-a a 

ROPHET ; so OF, propheter.| intr. To prophesy. 

Hence + Pro*pheting ppl. a. 
£1480 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2966 How cuthbert prophet, 
Is is taught. /bid. pore As cuthbert prophet rs82 

TANYHURST A ncis int. (Arb.) 93 Nor propheting Helenns 
--Forspake this burial mourning. 
[ad. late L. 


1539-40 
e for the prophettes on 


+ Propheta-tion. 04s. rare—', 
prophétation-em, n, of action from prophet-dre: see 
prec.] Prophesying, ‘© 
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“41594 R. Witson Coblert Prophs 1. i. 178 But now must 
Raph trudge about his prophetation, 


Prophetess (pryfétés). Forms: 4 prophetes, 
4-5 profetesse, 4-6 prophetiasa, 4-7 ~iaae, -eaae, 
5 -yasa, -ice, -as, -eae, 6 -ise, 4— prophetess, 
[ME. a. OF. prophetesse, -isse, ad. Inte L. pro- 
phétissa (a2 200 in Itala, Luke ii, 36): see PRornet 
sé, and -Ess}, (The L. form was sometimes re- 
tained in earlier English use.)] A woman who 
prophesies, a female prophet; a sibyl. 

Iu Isa. viii 3, the meaning may be ‘a prophet’s wife’. 

a1300 Cursor Af, 11336 (Cott.) O propheci soth pis word 
es, For pis anna was a prophetes (Gotz. -ess}. ©1378 Se. 
Leg. Saints xxiv. (Adezts) 30 Fyrst, be bat noble wyf anna, 
Pat callit was prophetissa. 1382 Wren Luke ii. 36 And 
Anna was a prophetisse. 1388 — /sa. viii. 3 Y neizede 
to the profetesse [1382 a prophetesse]; and sche conseynede, 
and childide a sone. a1400-S0 /ilexander 4412 Dame 
Proserpyne, a prophetese of 3oure praysid lazes. ¢ 1420 
Rhyne. Assembly of Gods 1589 The nobyll_prophetyssa, 
Sybyll men hyr call, ¢14g0 Abphabet of Tales lle 
callid Sybilla be prophetice vnto hym. c1sgotr. Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist.(Camden No. 29) 37 Joane the maide, the prophe- 
tisse of God, as the Common sort termed her. 1542 Upate 
Erasm. Apoph, 201 He had..made_a iourney to Delphos, 
when the prophetisse theresaied [ete.]. 31579 Fucks /leskins's 
Pari. ag The prophetesses of the oldé lawe. 1g91 Spas. 
1 Hen. V7, 1. iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one Joane de Puzel 
ioyn'd, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp, 162g K. Lone tr. 
Barclay's Argenis . xx. 64 When she had uttered many 
things in this Propheticke fury, falling to a lamentable 
shreiking, she resembled a true possest Prophetesse. 176 

- Brown Poetry & Afus. x. 180 Miriam, a distin iced 
Prophetess. 31882 G. Satmon in Dict. Chr. Biog. UE. 936/1 
The frenzied utterances of the Montanistic prophetesses. 

b. spec. A woman who foretells events. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 219 For so my dowhter prophetesse 
Forth with hir litel houndes deth Betokneth. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich. f4i, 1. iti, 301 O but remember this another day:.. 
And say (poore Margaret) was 2 Prophetesse. 1761 Gaay 
Descent of Odin 85 No boding Maid of skill divine Art 
thou, nor Prophetess of good. 1817 Suetrev Rev. slam 
ix. xx, Cythna shall be the prophetess of love. 

Prophet-flower: sce PROPHET’S-FLOWER. 


Prophethood (prefét;hnd).  [f. Propuer sd. 
+ -Hoop.} ‘he position or office of a prophet. 

1840 Cartyie /eroes iii. (858) 268 That notion of Ma- 
homet’s, of his supreme Prophethood. 1868 NetTLesnir 
Browning i. 50 For her ee would give up all his power 
and prophethood. 1875 S. Tavtoa tr. Ockéer's O. 1. Theol. 
II. 314 A review of the historical development of the pro- 
phethood. 1896 C. ALLEN in United Presb, Mag. Oct. 
435 The Universal prophethood of believers. 

Prophetic (profetik), a [a. F. prophétique 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L. prophétic-us 
(@ 200 in Itala), a. Gr. wpognria-ds: see PROPHET 
sb, and -10.} 

lL. Of, pertaining or proper to a prophet or 
prophecy; having the character or function of a 
prophet. 

1604 SHaKs. O¢4, an. iv. 72 A Sybill..In her Prophetticke 
furie sow'd the Worke. 1632 Mitton Penseroso 174 Till 
old experience do attain To something like Prophetic strain, 
1638 Sir T. Heearar 7rav. (ed. 2) 135 Shaw-meer-Ally- 
Hamzy a prophetique Mahomitan, 176: Gaav_ Descent 
Odin 20 ‘The dust of the prophetic Maid. 1845 S. Avstin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref U1. 195 That their preachers should 
confine themselves wholly to the Gospel and the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures. 1865 Grote Plate II. xxiv. 213 
A prophetic woman named Diotima. 1876 LowrLt Among 
my Bks, Ser. 1. 301 Puritanism showed both the strength 
and weakness of its prophetic nurture. : 

b. Lrturgies. Prophetic lesson (L. lectio prophe- 
tica): sce quot. 1878. 

187a Scupamore Notitia Exch. 206 [tr. St. Germanus] 
The Prophetic Lesson keeps its due place, rebuking evil 
things and announcing future. [1878 Hammonn Antient 
Liturgies Gloss, 384 Prophetica lectto (or Propheta), (Gall.), 
The tion from the Old Testament, which .. in the 
Gallican Liturgy preceded the Epistle and Gospel.} 

6. Prophetic present, perfect: the present or 
perfect tense nsed to express a certain future. 

,388a Farrar Early Chr. xxii. 11. 67 note, The perfects 
[in James v. 2, 3] are prophetic perfects; they express 
absolute certainty as to the nitimate result, 1884 G. H. 
Wesster Gran. New Eng. 116 Both the Historic and the 
Prophetic Present use a Pa and a future, as thongh they 
expressed the present of absolute, time. © /éd. 127 A Pro- 
phetic preterit occurs when the simple preterit is used in the 
description of future contingent events. 

2, Characterized by, containing, or of the nature 
of prophecy or pean 3 predictive, presageful. 

1895 Suaxs. Fohn m1. iv. 126 Now heare me speake with 
a propheticke spirit. 160g — Afacé. 1. iii. 78 Say..why 
Vpon this blasted Heath you stop our way With such Pro- 
aoe reeting? 1647 CrarEnDon //ist. Red. 1. § 49 

He qnickly found how Prophetick the last King's Predic- 
tions had proved. a@1771 Gaav Dante 27 Sleep Prophetic 
of my Woes. 188: Lapv Herarrt Edith 24, 1 feel that 
woman's words are prophetic. 

8. Spoken of in prophecy ; predicted. 

16gr Honars Leviath, u, xxxi, 187 There may be attri- 
buted to God, a two-fold Kingdome, Naturall, and Pro- 
phetique. 1798 Anti. Facobin No. 8 (1799) 273 Sober plod- 
ding Money. lenders... little in the habit of fenaite their 
Funds on prophetic Mortgages. 

4. Comb. Prophetic-eyed a., having a prophetic 
eye or outlook. 

1847 Emeason Poems, Mfay.day 61 The sparrow meek, 
prop etie-eyed, Her nest heside the snow-drift weaves, 

Frophe-tical, a. (s6.) [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of, belonging or proper to, or of the nature 
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of a prophet; of or pertaining to ~ prophecy 
(= PRopuHetic 1), ‘ 

1456 Coventry Leet Bk, 287 Ysay, replete with pe spirite 
propheticall. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's /tzsb. 11. (1586) 71 
As the Propheticall Psalmist singeth. 1623 Porenas Pri- 
grimage (1614) 462 One of those youths, in that Prophet- 
tcall distraction before mentioned, warned them to depart 
from thence. 1651 Hopaes Govt. § Soc. xvii. § 23.321 The 
Apostolicall worke indeed was universall; the Propheticall 
to declare their owne revelations in the Church; the Evan- 

elicall to preach, or to he publishers of the Gospell. 1697 

OTTER Cae Greece m1, vii, (1735) 69 They hadiRecomee 
to the whole Train of prophetical Divinities, 1856 Srantey 
are § fad. Pref. 18 The poetical imagery of the prophetical 


s, 

2. Of the nature of or containing prophecy, 
predictive (= PROPHETIC 2). 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 5 The reprehension of 
Saint Paul was not onl proper for those times, but pro- 
phetical for the times following. 1674 Brevint Seetiat 
Endor 269 The Man, whom the Pope in a Prophetical 
dream saw supporting his Lateran Church from falling. 
1830 D'Israeut Chas. /, 111. ix. 200 A prophetical oration 
annonnced that the future line from Charles would not be 
less numerons. 

+B. sé. Aprophetical utterance, a prophecy. Oés. 

1615 SycvestER Memory of Margarile Wks. (Grosart) 11. 
204 One night, two dreams made two propheticals: Thine, 
of thy Coffins mine, of thy Funerals. 1653 H. WuistLer 
Upshot inf. Baptisme 99 By plain coherence of these 
Propheticalls it appearetb. 

Hence Prophetica‘lity (nonce-wd.), Prophe'ti- 
calness (rave), prophetical quality. 

1727 Basiev vol. 1), Propketicainess..prophetical Nature 
oO Quality: 1834 Cot.eampce in Lit, Revs, (1836) 11. 284 
(on B. Jonson's Karth. Fair) An odd sort of propheticality 
in this Numps and old Noll t 

Prophetically (profe'tikali), adv. [fas prec. 
+-LY 4] In a prophctical manner ; in the maancr 
of o prophet; hy way of prophecy or prediction. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 433 Saint Peter and 

aul doe..applie this. .as a thing shen Propheticallie 
ynto Christ Jesus. 1644 Mitton Judge. Bucer Wks. 1851 
IY. 342 Which our enemies too profetically fear'd. x75a 
Jj. Gua Trinity iii. 61 This is prophetically expressed in 
fsa. \xiii. 1. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 1. v. 356 Kirwan 
was one of those men of whom the preacher spoke pro- 
phetically, | a 

Propheticism (-fe'tisiz’m). [f. as prec. + -18M.J 

lL. An expression characteristic of the Prophets. 

1684 H. More Ansz., etc. 252, 1 suspect it to be a mere 
Propheticism, if I may so speak, that is, a prophetick 
scheme or propriety of speech, usefull for concealment. 

2. Prophetic system or practice. 

1701 Bevertey Afoc, Quest, 10 Which Propheticisms of 
the Churches, Mr. fleming being Averse to, I will not Press 
them upon him. | 

+ Prophe'ticly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Pro- 
PHETIC + -LY 2.] = PROPHETICALLY. 

1656 J. Hammonn Leah § R. (1844) 25 Although this was 
prophetiquely farseen by diverse merchantsof London. 1704 
The Storm vi, Often he has those Cares Prophetickly exprest. 

Prophe'tico-, comb. form of L. prophette-us 
PropHEtIC, prefixed adverbially to an adj., e.g, 
prophetico-Messianie, of or pertaining to the pro- 
phetic Messiah. wa 

186s tr. Strauss’ New Life Jesus 11. 1, Ixxiii. 174 We have 
here a prophetico-Messianic myth of the clearest stamp, 


Prophetism (pre‘fétiz’m). [f. Prorner sd. + 
-Ism.] The action or practice of a prophet or 
prophets; the system or principles of the Hebrew 
prophets. False prophetism, the practice or princi- 
ples of a false prophet. . 

17or Bevertey Apoc. Ouest. Pref. a iv b, To be waited 
for with Reverence; and not Reproach’d as False Pro- 
phetism. 3845 Kitto Cyc’. Bibl. Lit. s.v. Theology, The 
freer religious enthusiasm which..had prevailed in the 
nation In the form of Prophetism. 1861 A, McCaut Zss. 
Prophecy in Atds to Fait ae To have received a call aud 
message direct from God and to deliver it constituted the 
essence of prophetism. 1893 Huxrev Lvol. § Ethics 109 Pro- 
phetism attained its apogee among the Semites of Palestine. 

b. Philos. In the teaching of Algazzali, an 
Arabian philosopher of the eleventh century, the 
fourth stage in intellectual development (the three 
receding being Sensation, Understanding, and 
eason), in which a man secs things that lie beyond 


the perceptions of reason. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1853) 310. 

+ Prophetiza-tion. Obs. rave. [E. next : see 

-ATION.] The action or faculty of prophesying. 
16ga GauLe Afagastrom, 221 Take the stone which is called 

Esmundus or Asmadus, and it will give prophetization. 


“+ Pro-phetize, 2. 06s. [ME.a. F. prophétiser 
(-#zer rath c. in Littré), ad. late L. prophétiz-are 
(a200 in Itala), a. Gr. xpopyrifery to prophesy ; 
see Propuet sé, and -12E.) 

1. frans. To prophesy, predict. , ; 

¢ 1330 R. Brunwa Chron, Wace (Rolls) 16606 Til pat tyme 
come..Pat Merlyn til Arthnr prophetysed. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 427 b/a He prophetysed that a recluse sholdbe 
Seen emonge men by the vyce of couetyse. 1549 Compt. 
Scot. i. 2a In the nummyr of them that Sanet pan! prophe- 
tizit in the sycond epistil to tymothie. /érd. vi. 46 His 
father Adam hed prophetyszit that the varld sal end be 
vattir and be the fyir. Fi 

2. intr. To utter predictions; to prophesy. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Cateck. 113: I send nocht yir 
Prophets and thay did rime, I spak nocht to yam and thay 
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prophetized. 1604 T. Waicut Passions v. § 2.162 Elizeus.. 
desiring to prophetise, called fora musitian. 1715 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. 1, 263 Wad not. he prophetizd against the 
Corruptions of the Church of Ronie. 

Hence + Pro‘phetizing v4/, sé. and pfl. a. 

1595 Danie. Civ. Wars (1609) in, Ixii, Nature... doth 
warning send By prophetizing dreames, 31g98 Svivestza 
Du Bartasu. iv w. Pewee ces 785 ‘Vhe prophetizing spirit 
forsook him so, 1915 M. Davies Athen. rit. 1. 60 Monks 
and Fryars, who abetted her Prophetizing Impostures, 

- Pro‘phetless, a. [f. Proruet 5d. + -Lxss.] 
Without n prophet or inspired teacher. 

agoo II. D. Rawnstey in iestn. Gas. 16 Jan. 8/1 In 
prophetless despair We hear through cloud of doubt and 
misty air The rival Churches cry uncertain cries are 
Expositor Jane 517 The priest..bare rule over a kingless 


and prophetless people. 
t roe a, Obs. rare. [f. a8 prec, + 
-LY!,) *rophet-like, befitting a prophet. 


1547-64 Bautowin Mor. Philos, (Palft.) 11 A worthy and 
prophetly saying. 

Prophetooracy. nonce-wd. ([f. as prec. + 
-(o)enacy.] Government by a prophet. 

1893 Pall Mall Budget 6 Apr. 526/1 There is little to be 
brought against the Mormons, except the galling propheto- 
cracy of their government and their marriage laws, 

Pro-phetry, nonce-wd. [f. 1s prec. + -ny.] 
The prophetical office, the hody of prophets. 

3863 Mitman //ist, Fews vin. (ed. 3) 347 Elijah. .appears in 
the solemn scene of the Transfiguration as the representative 
pe ape 

rophet’s - flower, prophet - flower. 
[A rendering of Persian pslens J. gul-t paigham- 
éar ‘rose or flower of the Apostle’ (i.e. 
Mohammed).] A name, of Oriental origin, given to 
two species of Arnedia, N.O. Boraginacess, viz. A. 
echiotdes, 2 perennial, native of the regions west of 
the Upper Indns, having primrose-yellow flowers, 
marked with evanescent purple spots; and A. 
Grifithit, on annual, native of India. 
-. [1834 Sir A, Buanes Zrav. Bokhara 1. iii. 86 The violet 
has the name of ‘gool i pyeghambur', or the rose of the 
Prophet, par excellence, I suppose, from its fragrance. 1861 
Sot. Mag. tab, 5366.) 1866 ¢rcas. Bot. 929/2 Mrophet's- 
Hlower, the name given by Indian Mussulmans to dr acé/a 
echioides. J. Le Stewart Punjab Plants 152 
" Ene flower’..is liked by the Pathdns on acconnt of its 
delightful scent, and is also held in veneration by them, as 
the five dark maiks on the corolla are said to be those of 
.Mahomned’s fingers, 1882 Garden 14 Oct. 344/2 In flower 
just now... drnebia echioides (the Prophet's flower), 

Prophetship (prp‘fetfip). [£ Propurr sd. + 
-sup.] The office or function of a prophet. 

1642 J. Eaton Moncey-c. Free Justif. 238 We give to 
Christ the glory and truth of his Prophetship. 1873 
Farraatan Stud, Philos. Retig. & Hist, (1877) 329 It is nu 
matter of much moment where the idea of prophetship 
originated. Isracl alone realized it. 1899 Garvie A elichiian 
Theol. 1x. ii. 274 Christ has founded hiscommunity through 
his royal prophetship and priesthood. 

Prophoric (profg'rik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. mpo- 
popixds, f. mpopopa utterance, f. spopépay to utter, 
to bring forth.] Characterized by utterance, enun- 
ciation, or emission. 

1833 J. H. Newman Ariaus u.iv. (1876) 197 A distinction 
had already been applied hy the Stoics to the Platonic 
Logos, which they represented under ¢wo aspects,..‘The 
terms were received among Catholics: the * Endiathetic ', 
standing for the Word as hid from everlasting in the bosom 

‘of the Father, while the ‘ Prophoric * was the Son sent forth 
into the world, ina ease separation from God, with His 

Father's name upon Him, and His Father's will to perform. 

Prophragm (prpfrem), || prophragma 
(profreegma). Luton: [ad. Gr. mpéppaypa a fence 
in front, £ mpd, Puo-2+ ppdoav, stem ppax-, to 
fence in.) (Sec quot.) 

1836 Kiray & Sp. Lafottol. WL. xxxiii, 371 Prophragma 
(the Prophragm). A partition of an_elnstic substance, 
tather horny, connected posteriorly with the Dorsotuin, 
(bid. xxxv, 550 The anterior margin of the dorsolum [is] 
deflexed so as to farm a septum called..the prophragm, 
1890 Cent. Dict., Prophragma, 

Prophylactic (pipfilektik), a. and sd. [nd. 
Gr. mpopuAarrix-ds, 1. mpopuddecer to keep guard 
before: see Pro-2 and Puyractic. So F. prophy- 
dactique (t6th ¢. in Hatz,-Darm.),] 

A. aaj. Med, That defends from or tends to 
prevent disease; also éramsf. preservative, pre- 
-cautionary. 

1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 45 Prophi- 
lacuicke that preuenteth diseases, 1605 Danrer Qucen's 
Arcadia w. ii, Yoo have not very carefull beene, Tv 
obserue the prophilactick regiment Of your owne se 1661 
in Brount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Sage Gate 1735 Watts 
Logic 1. vi. § 10 Medicine is justly distributed into prophy- 
lactick, or the art of preserving health; and ierapedtick, 
or the art of restoring health. 1742 W. Stukatey in Alene. 
(Surtees) 1. 326 An amuletick, averruncative or prophy- 
lactick symbol. 1798 W. Bratr Soddier’s Friend a Stea 
enforcement of proper prophylactic regulations. 1866 Lond. 
Kev. 17 Feb, 189/z [Vaccination] does seem to have exer- 
eised a prophylactic or modifying influence. 1889 J. R. 
ThuGwoatu in Lue Awad! iii. 118 With men, as with 
animals, suffering is largely prophylactic, 

B. sb. A medicine or measure used to prevent, 
or as a precantion against, tlisease. Also ¢rens/. 

1642 eee fr Fast 13 Weare itas a Prophyag ick 
aboutthee, 1777 G. Foastex Vay. round Wordd 1, 53 It is 
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one of the best prophylactics against the seascurvy. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. XXIV, 302 A serpent’s skin is still looked 
upon in Egypt as a prophylactic against complaints of the 
head. 1897 Adléutt's Syst. Med. WU. 657 Vaccination, 
which bas now stood the test of practice for a century, 
remains to-day one of the greatest medical prophylactics 
the world has ever known. 

+ Prophyla‘ctical, cz. Obs. rare. [fas prec. 
+-AL,) = prec. adj. 

1628-9 Dr. Hate Sermt, Acts ti. 37-40 Wks, 1863 V. 409 
Dietetical and prophylactical receipts at whoheame cantion. 
1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden cui, tt is not only Thera- 
peuticall or restorative, but Prophylacticall or preventionall. 

Hence Prophyla‘ctically adv., by way of pre- 
vention of disease. 

1869 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r.In Yad. Geog. Sor. XX1™. 
135 nofe, A greybeard who had been treated at Maskat 
ed Lothar against the pain and venom of the scorpion, 
1894 West. Gas. 26 Oct. rain the matter of vaccinating 
prophylactically to secure that a child shall be immune. 

t! Prophyla‘cticon. Obs. rare~*,  [a. Gr. 
upopuAantiady, neut. sing. of mpopudaxrucds: see 
PropuyLactic.] = PRoPHYLACTIO sé. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 354 The avow'd best 
Prophylacticons or Preservers of Health, be the moderate 
use of Medicinal Water-Drinking [etc.]. 

|| Prophylaxis (prpfile'ksis), [mod.L., f. Gr. 
mpd, PRo-2 + puAagis a watching, guarding, after 
Propuycactic.) Aled. The preventive treatment 
of disease. Also érans/. 

1842 in Duncuison Afed. Lex, 1843 R, J. Gaaves Syst. 
Clin, Med, xxvii, 342 An claborate and critical history of 
the pathology, ge bar and treatment of syphilis, 1866 
A, Fut Princ. Med, (1880)_109 ‘The prevention of disease 
-.constitutes a division of medicine called prophylaxis. 
wee A. Devewaa tr. Thering's Evol. Aryan 376, 1 should 
call it the Prophylaxis of a primitive race, 

Prophy. (prpfileksi). [= mod.F. fro- 
Phylaxte, {. mod.L. prophylaxis.] = prec. 

1890 Lancet 2g Jan, 318/1 The discussion on the prophylaxy 
of tuberculosis was then resumed. 1892 Saf. Nev. 23 Jan. 
93/1 Certain vistas in the future of prophylaxy. 

Prophylion: sec Pro-2 1, 

+ Propice, 2. Os. Also 5-6 -pyce, 6 -piae, 
-pyaae. [ME. a. F. propice (12th c. in Littré), ad. 
L. propiti-us favourable, gracious, kind.) 

1. = Proritious a. 1. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter 189 We shal be propice to pe londe 
of his folk. 148) Caxton Fayles of 4.1. ¥. 10'To whom 
fortune was so propice. 1526 Aap. Lee Let, fo Wolsey 
(Ms, Cote. Vesp. C. iii, a3), 1 humblie beseched his 
Magestie not to geve casie and propice cares unto any such 
reaports. 1609 Hottano Amm. Alarcell. 75 The Romanes 
«.worship the gracious power of God, so propice and 
mercifull unto them, 1656 Biount Glossogr., f'ropttions, 
not displeased, merciful, favorable, propice, gentle, 

= PRopitious a. 2. 

¢ 1677 Caxton Yasou 6 The knightes..drew hem vnto a 
place propice for the ioustes. 1568 Gerarton Chron, 11. 
816 Now was the time propice and convenient, 1618 
Barnevelt's Apol. Pref. A iv b, A more propice and fat 
sacrifice at the Altar of Proserpina, 1620 Tuomas Lat, Ditt., 
Fortunatus..luckie, happy, fortunate, propice, 

Hence + Propi-cely adv, Olds. 

1sq1 St. Papers Hen. Viti, W1. 298 The purchace of 
certeyn landes there, lyeng opicels forthem. 154s /déd. 
V. 587 The tyme shall more propicely serve Us. 

Propiciable, etc., obs. ff. ProritraBue, ete. 

+Propi‘ciant, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pro- 
pitiant-em, pres. pple. of propiti-dre to PRo- 
PITIATE.} = PROPITIOUS a. 1. 

1533 Bersenoen Livy ut. vii. (S.T.S.) 1. 272 We haue be 

dis mare propiciant to ws quhen we ar fechtand. 1548 

“is Acts Mary (1814) U1. 481/2 To aide, .and defend at his 

|e this tender princes .. as propiciant and helplyke 
rother. 

Propination (prppind-jan). [ad. L. fropina- 
4idn-emt a drinking to one’s health, n. of action f. 
so ee to PRropinz.] 4 

+i. The action of offering drink to another in 
pledging ; the drinking to the health of any one. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Propination, a drinking to one, 
a hidding one drink. 1697 Porrea Antiz, Greece Ww. xx. 
(1718) 393 Protess..drauk it off, and presented his Service 
to Alexander in another of the same Dimensions, This 
Propination was carry’d about towards the right Hand. 
ibid. The Propinations, and methods of Drinking, which 
other Nations observ'd. — 7 

+2. Giving, presenting, administering. Obs. rare. 

1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 662 Cantharides,..if you 
fail in their due and skilful application or propination,.. 
drive men into most intolerable grievous symptomes. 

3. [= Ger. propitation.) In reference to Austrian 
Poland : The seigniorial monopoly of brewing and 
distilling and selling the produce, 

1886 Daily News 23 Dec. §/7 This nobleman has the 
‘ propination * or sole right of selling spirits in this part of 
the world. 1888 Zyures 37 Sept. 3/3 The Galician land- 
owners by the Spirit Tax Act passed last Session. .have 
been deprived of the right of * propination ’=that is, of 
distilling and selling splrits on their estates. 


Propine (propoirn),. 56.1 Sc. Obs. or arch. 
[a. obs. F. propine (16the. in Godef.) ‘drinking 
money, or somewhat to drinke’* (Cotgr.), f. pro- 

iner to PROPINE; so Sp. propista a present, a ‘tip’, 

t. Fs a drinking, a ‘health a 

+i. Deink-money. Ods. 


[This is etymologically the earlier sense, but early evid- 
ence for it ia Sc. has not been found.] 


PROPINQUATE. 


4638 Rutnearono Left, 11 June (1664)230 To love the bride- 
groom better then his gifts, his propines, or drink money. 

2. A thing presented as a gilt; a present. 

Tn the first quotation a present of wine. 

1448 Aberdeen Regr. (1544) 1.17 To mak a propyne to our 
souerane lord the Kingis welcum..of twa tunnes of Gas- 
coene wyne, 1473 Nental Bk, Cupar-Angus (1879) ¥. 169 
He sal gyuc to ws in name of propynea ra ora ak 1857~ 
75 Diura. Occurr. (Bann. Club) 67 With ane coffer qnhaitin 
wes the copburd and propyne quhilk suld be oo to hir 
hienes. 1598 J. Mevvize (tte) A Spirituall Propine of a 
Pastour to his People. a 1619 W. Cowren Heaven Opened 
u. Ded., That 1 hane conioyned ra Maiesties in the 
paiticrstion of this small propine of the first fruits of my 
jabours. 1818 Scorr ffrt. Alidl. xxxix, We maun think of 
some propine for her, since her kindness hath been great. 
1849 Mrs. A. S. Menteatu Lays Kirk 4% Cout, (1892) 39 
"Twas my first hansel and propine to heaven. 

3. The power to give; gift, disposal. rare. 
(Doubtfully correct.) 

a 1803 Lady Anne vii. in Child Badlads +. (1882) 227/4 
If 1 were thine, and in a propine,O what wad ye do to 
me? 1813 Picken Hoes Il. 71 The richest giftin Heavens 
propine, — 4 

Propine (prdupain), 56.2 Chem. [f. 1s Pror- 
ANE + -INE52.]  Hofmann’s systematic name 
for the gaseous hydrocarbon C,H, the tri-carbon 
member of the acetylene series, CaHya-3; usually 
called ALLYLENE, and formerly also propinene, 

1866 Hoemann in Proc. Royal Soc. XV. 58 note. 
1873 Watts Fownes’ Chent. (ed. 11) 558 Ethine and pro- 
pine are gaseous at ordinary temperatures. 1877 /6id. 
(ed, 12) 11. 63 Allylene or pees C,H, ..is produced by the 
action of sodium ethylate on bromopropene. 

Propine (propsin), v. Chiefly Se. Obs. or 
arch. Also 5-7 -pyne, 9 dial. -peyne. [ad. 
L. propin-dre to drink to one’s health, pledge; to 

ve to drink, administer, furnish, ad. Gr. mponty-ew 
it. to drink before or above, to drink to another, to 
ae one to dsink, also to give freely, to present, 

. mpd, PRo-2 + mivay to drink.) 

1. ¢rans. To offer or give to drink; to present 
with (drink) ; fg. to offer or give (a ‘enp’ of afilic- 
tion, ete.). Obs. 

¢1430 Lypa. Commend. our Lady viii 52 Sum drope of 
graceful dewe to us propyne. 1563 Winger is. (S.1.S.) 
IL. a7 Thai feir nocht to propyne the vermm of haresic til 
wtheris. a1gg8 Rottock é'assiow ii. (1616) 21 The Father 
hath propined vnto mee a bitter cuppe of affliction. 163 
Guesete Bag. Pop. Cerem. it, 31 Whiles she propinet 
to the warld the cup of her fornications. 1673 J. Smitie 
Chr. Relig. Appeal ww. 25 That deadly Poy'son of their 
Religion that was propined from the Stage. a 1713 Prrcaten 
in Maidment Scot. Pasg aids (1868) 317 A health to the King 
1 do thee propiae. 

2. To offer for acceptance or as a present; 
to present; to pnt before one, propose. 

Perhaps first said of a present of wine. 

¢ 1450 Loveticn Grail xvii. 118 My grete veniaunce & my 
gret Sere With my strengthe to jow it schal propine. 
1goo-20 Donsar /'0ems Ixxvil. 61 Ane riche present thay 
did till hir propyne. 1526 Aberdeen Reger. (1844) 1. 115 
That thar be propynit to the kingis grace. .sax potionis of 
wyne. ¢1960 RoLtano Seven Sages 34 Of thair prettick to 
me ane point pone: 1596 Dacavmece tr. Les/te's Hist. 
Scot, vi. 92 Vhe king propynet him the cuntries Knapden 
and Kintyr. a 1619 Fottenay A fheom. t. it. § 2 (1623) 1 
Valesse we would propine, both our selues, and our cause, 
vnto open and iust derision. 1660 Jer. Tavior Dact. Dulit, 
1. iv. rule ii. § 19 It propines to us the noblest, the highest, 
and the bravest pleasures of the world. 1807 J. Sraca 
Poems 67 Our past misfortunes we'd propeyne ‘L” oblivion. 
1819 Scott fvanhoe xxxii, In expectation of the ample 
donation, or soué.scat, which Cedric had propined. 

3. To present (a person) with something; to 
endow, reward. 

1450 Loveticu Aferdin 6506 For mochel worschepe by 
hym schalt pou se And ful gret encres to the and thyne, And 
thow hit worschepe & hit propyne. 1564 Edin. Counc. Rec. 
29 Dec. tt. If. 39 (MS.) An vther goblet, with which to pro- 

ine the Quenis Grace. a 1598 Rotrock Passion ii. (1616) 22 
ir the Lord propine thee with a cup of affliction, 1670 
Spatotne Froud. Chas. I (Spald. ch UL, 8&6 He, with his 
Quene .. wes bankettit .., and thairefter propynit with 
20,000 lib, sterling in ane fair coup of gold. a 1758 Ramsay 
Thsee Bonnets 62 And bought frac. . Bawsy, His [bonnet}. to 
propine a giglet lassie, 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-Hags 
xlix, Bless God that you have had a husband .. to propine 
Him with. - 

4. a. trans. To wish (health or the like) to 
some one in drinking. b. iu/r. To address a 
pledge or toast #9; to drink a health Zo. 

azz7o C. Smarr Hf¥of Garden t. Poems (1810) 38/1 The 
lovely sorceress mix‘d, and to the prince Health, and 
iy propin'd. 1887 Slachw. Mag. Sept. 402 Aad thus did 
¢ to the king propine: * Long live the King |’ 

Hence + Propiner Os. rare—!, one who ‘ pro- 
pines’, offers, or gives. 4 

1589 Bruce Sern. (Wodrow Soc.) 36 There is twa pro- 
piners, twa personis that offeris and givis the Sacrament. 

Propinquant (propinkwint), ¢. rare. [ad. 
L. propinguiniem, pres. pple. of propingu-dre to 
bring near, approach, f. propingu-us: see PRo- 
rinqte.] Near, neighbouring, adjacent. 

1633 T. Avaws £4, 2 Peter ii, 3 That cannot be called 
Biocely propinquact. .which is actually present. 1903 7. 5 
Weekly 4 Sept. 427/3 Small vans.. Stationed at various 
squares, propinquant to busy sections of the city. 

+Propinquate, f//.a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
propingudt-us brought near, pa. pple. of propingn- 
are: see prec.] Immediate, proximate. 

186-2 


PROPINQUATE. 


1665 J. Gaoavay Lond, Deliv. Predicted Concl. 49 The 
shutting np of People in a time of Sickness .. 1s no smalt 
propinquate cause. .of the increase of the Contagion. 2683 
— in Wharton's Wks, Prel, Aptly -- distinguished into 
Causes Remote, and Propinquate. 

+ Propinquate, v. Obs. rare~°. 
of L. propingudre to bring near, to draw 

3623 CockERAM, Propinguaie, to approach. 

Propingue (propigk), @. rare. (ad. L. fro- 
pingu-us neat, neighbouring, derivative of prope 
near: cf dongingu-us distant, from Jonge far. 


1. Near in space, neighbouring, at hand. 

1635 SWAN Spec. AL, v. § 2 (1643) 81 The matter of Meteors 
..a$ it is propinque or near, it consisteth of Exhalations. 
x89z J. Astay-STERRY, in Graphic 16 Apr. 494/1 ‘They did 
not disdain .. the foaming pewter from the propingue public. 
1907 N. Munazo in Blackw. Mag. Jan 81/1 Ports more 
propinqne to the highways of the world, 

+t O Tmimediate: proximate, direct. Ods. 

1649 Butwea Pathomyot, 1. iv. 18 Some more pro ingue 
and conjunet canse of motion. 3661 K. W. Conf C. Aavac. 
Gd. old Cause (1860) 63 The devil's the remote cause, and 
their hearts the approximate and neere propinque cause. 

+3. Nearly approaching accuracy ; approximate. 

1680 Avarey Lives (1898) 1]. 86 Mr. Launcelot Moorhouse 
. swrote against Mr. Francis Potter's booke of 666, and falls 
upon hit, for that 25 is not the trne roote, but the propinque 
root. 1691 Wooo AZh. O.ron. TI. 455- ae 

lence Propi‘nguial a., done in proximily. 

3891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 116 In the course of a 
week's propinquial (excuse my coinage) climbing. 

Propinquitous, @. sonce-wd. [f, next + 
-ous: cf. calamitous.) ‘That is in propinquity ; 
close at hand. 

1899 Literature 11 Mar. 260 A propinquitous and sym- 
pathetic brother-in-arins is a welcome ally indeed. : 

Propinquity (propinkwiti). [MIE. propin- 

nite, a. obs. F. propinguitd (¢ 1240 in Godef.), ad. 

. propinguttas, -tatem nearness, f. propingu-ns: 
see PRoptNQue.] Nearness, closeness, proximity : 

a. in space: Neighbourhood. 

¢1460 Mrtnam IWks. (EE. T.S.) 148 He concludyth.. 
that the mone schuld, for her propynqwyte, sundry ine 
dysposycion .. cause. 1570 Levins ansp. t10o/s4 Pro- 
pinquitie, Aropinguitas. 1601 Hotrann Pliny BL. 372 By 
reason of the propinquity and neighborhood of that region. 
1738, Braotey Fam. Dict. sv. Wind, The propingnity of 
the Sea, being to be consider'd. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 
ve pore It should not be in too close propinquity to the 
stable, 

b. inbloodorrelationship: Near or close kinship. 

¢1374 Cuaucea Boeth, u. pr. iii. 25 (Camb. MS.) The 
moost presyous kynde of any propinqnite or alyannce pat 
may ben. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love us. ii. (Skeat) 1, x01 
She.. maketh nigh cosinage, ther neuer propinquite ne 
alyaunce in lyue was, ne shulde hane be. 1558 eae First 


(f. ppl. stem 
near. ] 


1476 


melting at 136°137°. 188 Zines 3 June 5 Competition 
with the natural dye-stuff is not to be thonght of until the 
maker can reduce the ae of dry propiolic acid. 1857 
Mitten Elem. Chem. 1. 2 39 *Propionanide CeH7NO2, 
Butyramide CeHgNOsz, and Valeramide CioHi NO,, may 
all be obtained by the action of ammonia Hpon their respee- 
tive ethers, 1875 Watts Dict. Chem. V1\, 1009 Propion- 


amide is colouriess, readily soluble in cold alcohol and. 


ether, from which it erystallises in radiate crystalline 
masses..: from chforoform it erystallises in pearly scales. 
1862 Minter “lem. Chent. 111. 350 Most of the *propionates 
are solnble and erystallizable. ‘The propionates of potash 
and soda aredeliquescent. Propionate of lime is efflorescent, 
but very soluble. 185x R. I. Mortey in Q. Frail. Cheat. 
Soc. WV. 1 (keading) On *Propione, the Ketone of Propionic 
Acid. 1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 729 Propione, CsH190 
.#is sometimes called ethyl-propionyl. “1857 Miter Elen. 
Chem, WN. 166 Cyanide of Ethyl: Hydrocyanic Ether: 
* Propionitrile (CyHs he CeHsN).. is obtained .. by the 
distillation of sulphethylate of potash with cyanide | of 
potassium, 1864-72 Watrs Dict. Chent, VI. 211 Cyanide 
of ethyl, Propionitrile, Metacetonitrile, .. discovered by 
Pefouze in 1834... is a colonrless liqnid, of specific gravity 
078... 1t has a_ strong alliaceous odour, and is very 
poisonons. 3857 Mintea lent. Chent. V1. 311 eee B 
ethylide of *propionyl, 1873 Watts Diet. Chem. V1. 962 
a Le bromide. C3\gOBr. bid. 963 Propionyl todide. 
Cs 50 . 


Propionic (proupignik), a, Chen. ad. F. 
propionique (Dumas, Malagute, & Leblanc 1847; 
Comples Rendus XXV. 781), £ Gr. mpé, Pro-? (or 
mporos first) + miwy, mov- fat, in reference to ils 
being the first in order of the actual fatty acids 
(formic and acetic acids, which precede it in the 
series, nol forming unctnous derivatives). 

From fsropionic are derived the names Propane, PRrorene, 
Proev, and the terms under Paorto-.) 

1. Propionic acid, the monatomic monobasic 
acid of the propyl or tri-carbon series, the third 
acid of the fatty series, C,H,O,, discovered by 
Gottlicb in 1844, and by him designated Alefa- 
cetonic acid. ts salts arc Propionates, Also in 


| comb. as bromopropionic acid, etc. 


Blast (Arb.) 55 It is not birth onely nor propinguitie of 


blood. 1613-28 Dantes. Coll. ffist. Lug. (1626) 105 ‘The neat 
day..hee put her away, pretending ..propinquity of blood. 
3766 Biackstone Com, 11, xiv. 234 Thus in the second 
degree, the issue of George and Cecilia Stiles and of 
Andrew and Isther Baker..are each in the same degree 
of Sad 1880 Muianeap Gains us. § 37 He does 
not call them in the second class immediately after the 


1851 R. J. Mortey in QO. ¥rad. Chem, Soc. IV. 1 The 
unfortunate term sictacetonié or metacetic acid, only lately 
replaced by the appropriate appellation of propionic acid, 
now universally adopted. 859 /ownes' Chem, 411 Under 
the influence of oxidizing agents, propylic alcohol. .is 
converted into at acid analogous to acetie acid, which is 
called propionic acid..a colorless, transparent liquid, of a 
peculiar, somewhat pungent odor, similar to that of acetic 
acid. 3873 Ratre Phys. Chem. 46 Formic, Acetic, and 
Propionic acids are present in sweat. 

2. Propionic aldehyde, C,11,0 = C;H,O.H, 
(propyl aldehyde, hydride of propionyl), a limpid 
neutral liquid, having an ethereal odour. So fro- 
plonic ethers, salts, etc. 

1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 734 Propionic aldehyde.. 
discovered in a by Guckelherger, 1880 Lidr. Univ. 
Kuowl. (N. V.) VILL. 494 Acetone is isomeric with propionic 


' aldehyde C,H_O. 


sui heredes,..vut in the third class, on the ground of , 


propinquity. ; an 
¢, in nature, disposition, belief, association, ctc.: 
Similarity, affinity. 

1986 A. Day Exg. Secretary u. (1625) 117 An annexed 
propinquity or opposition of good and bad, vertue and vice. 
1650 J’. Vaucuan Aninta Magica 8 There is in Nature a 
Certain Chain, or subordinate propinquity of Complexions 
between Visibles, and invisibles. 1823 Gitties Aristotle's 
Rhet. u. x. 297 The objects of envy must always be charac- 
terised by nearness in time, place, age, repntatian, in short 
by a sort of propinquity. 

d. in time: Near approach, nearness. 

x646 Sia T, Browne Pseud. Ef. vit i, 341 ‘Thereby is 
declared the propinquity of their desolation. 18x5 Lasta 
Etia Ser. aferanae Man, Each day used to be 
individually felt by me..in its distance from, or propinquity 
to, the next Sunday. 

Propi-nquous, a, vave—', [f. L. propingu-us 
PROPINQUE + -0US.] Near, close at hand, in 
proximity. 

1832 Bextnam Deontol, vii. (1834) 
being brought into the miad Has 
which is Propinguous. | 

a ae propion-, Chew.,a formative derived 
from Propionic, entering into the names of com- 


1. 107 Susceptible of 
the eriiiess of that 


Propir(e, -te, -tie, obs. ff. Proper, -Ty. 

Propitiable (propifiib'l), «. [ad. L. propz- 
diabil-us casy to be appeased: see PaoPiTIATE 7. 
and -ABLE3 cf. obs. F. propiciable, -tiable (15th c. 
in Godef,).] 

ti. Able to propitiate. Obs. rare. 

1553 IT. Watson in Crowley SofA. Dr. Watson ii. (1569) 
130 Graunt good Lord, that this sacrifice..be propitiable or 
a meane to obteyne mercy. 1563 Foxe 4. § AL, 979/13 In 
the Masse..the liuely sacrificeof the Churche, which is pro 
pitiable, as well fur the synnes of the quicke, as of the dead, 

2. Capable of being propitiated or made pro- 
pitious. 

1557 Sarum Primer, Dirige L vj, Almightic eternall God, 
--bee propiciable to the soule ‘of thy servannte. 1662 H 
More, Philos. Writ. Pref, Gen. (1712) ro It could never 
enter into my mind, that he [God] was either irritable or 
propitiable, by the omitting or performing of any mean and 
insignificant services. x890 Saran J. Duncan Soc. Depart, 


305 {She] is propitiable, and watks the deck daily with her 
ormer calumniators. 
Propitial (propifal), a. rare. [f. L. pro- 


piti-us PRoPITIOUS + -AL.] Propitiatory. 


1850 Neate Med. Hymns (1867) 108 Luke the ox, in form 
propitial, Asa creature sacrificial. 


+ Propi‘tiate, f//.2. Obs. rare. [f. L. pro- 


| pitiat-ns, pa. pple. of propitt-are: see next.) Pro- 


pounds related to propionic acid. The chief are: | 


Propio'lic a, (dim. f. Propionic], in propiolic acid, 
CH =C.CO,H, obs. synonym of gh tah 
acid; phenyl-propiolie acid, C§H,.C =C.CO,H: 
see quot. Propio‘nami:de, the amide of propionic 
acid, C,I1J,0.N.H,: see qnots. BPro‘pionate, a 
salt of propionicacid. Pro‘pione, di-cthyl ketone 
(C,H,),.-CO, a colourless mobile liquid lighter 
than water, in smell resembling acetone; dis- 
covered by Frémy in 1835, and called by him 
Metacetone. Propioni'tril, -ile, the nitrile or 
nitrogen compound of the propyl series, C;H,N, 
derived from propionyl by substitution of N for O. 
Pro‘pionyl, the monovalent radical C,H,O of 
propionic acid; formerly called metacety/, 

3892 Watts Dict. Chent, V1. o62 Phenyl-"propiolic Acid, 
CyHeO,,.. related to phenyl-propionic acid in the same 


manner as stearolic to stearic acid. .. It crystallises from 
water or from carbon bisulphide in long white silky needfes 


pitiated. (In quot. const. as pa. pple.) 
gsr Br. Gaaoiner Kxfplic, 150 With suche sacrifices 


God is made fauorabt i iti i 
malenctiicgil ue le, or God is propitiate, if we shall 


Propitiate (propi‘fizt), v ([f. ppl. stem of 
L. propttt-dre to render favourable, ctiiee (f, pro- 


| pité-es Propirious): see -aTE 3.) 


1. ¢rans, To render propitious or favourably in- 
clined ; to appease, conciliate (one offended). 

3645 WatLen Yo Mistris Broughton Poems 127 You (her 
(ee declare What offrings may propitiate the Faire. 1759 

onnson Xasselas xi, That the supreme Being may iS 
more easily propitiated in one place than in another is the 
dream of idle superstition, 1832 Hr. Maatingau Manch. 
Strike viii, If it was indeed necessary to propitiate the 
eters by sacrificing him. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 153 

at they [the Gods) can propitiated..is not to be 

allowed or admitted for an instant, - 

+2. ae Be ae propitiation. Ods. rare—}. 

1703 Youne Sern. IL. 267 The sorro 
propitiating for the sins of Eden. pesos Lees were 


+3. ¢rans. To treat propitiously. Ods. rare. . 


PROPITIATORY. 


1768 [W. Donatnson] Life Sir B. Sapskult 1. xiv. 142 The 
Grecians. .used to enrich their victim, by tipping his horns 
with gold, in order to bribe the mercenary God to propitiate 
their appeal. 

Hence Propi'tiated, Propi‘tiating A//. adjs. ; 

* Propi'tiatingly adv. & 
* a@agix Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 U1. 68 And on 
the eross breathing his painful last, To his propitiated great 
Father pass'd. @ r81z A. M’Luan Comnt. Heb. (1847) V1. xii. 
196 Christis represented asthe meek and propitiatitig Lamb. 
1873 Symonos Gré. Poets ix. 291 ‘The old Oedipus,. .is made 


| a blessed Daemon throngh the mercy of propitiated deities. 


1890 E. L. Arxotp Phra vii, ‘Now’, said the scribe 
propitiatingly. 

Propitiation (prop fiery ad. late L, 
propitidtion-ent, n, of action f proptt:-dre to PRo- 
PITIATE; cf, F. propitiation (14th c. in Hatz- 
Darm.). | 

1. The action or an act of propitiating ; appease- 
ment, conciliation ; atonement, expiation, , 

1388 Wycur, Lev. xxv. 9 In the tyme of propiciacioun. 
1706 Prius, Propitiation, the Act of propitiating, an 
appeasing of the Divine Anger by Sacrifice, or Prayer; an 
Atonement. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 10 Pur By what 
propitiation, therefore, may ! atone for my former gravity? 
1850 R. I. Witarrrorce Holy Bapt. 132 Vhe propitiation 
which our Lord effected on the Cross for the sins of men. 
31871 Tynpatn Frag, Sc. (1879) V1. i. 1 Propitiation of these 
terrible powers was the conseqnence. e 

b. A propitiatory gift, offering, or sacrifice. arch. 
ssa Bh. Cont. Prayer, Communion (x John ii. 2), He is 
the propiciation for our synues. 1649 Jer. Tayion Ge. 
Exemp. u. Disc. viii. 69 Christ is our Advocate, and he is the 
propiciation. rs, - Neg ee 
+2. The condition or state of being propiliated 
or rendered favourable; favour. Ods. rare—', 

1639 G. Damien Ecelus. xviii. 54 That in the Day, the Day 
of visitation, God may looke on thee w® Propitiation. 

+ Propitiatoir(e, a. Sc. Obs. rave". [a. F. 
propiliatoire.] = PROPITIATORY 4. 

1580 Hav Demandes in Cath, Tractates (S.T. 5.)69 The 
sacrifice of the aulter. .is propitiatoire and obteins remissione 
fra God to thame for quhilks it is offred. 

Propitiator (propifieitar). [a. late L. pro- 
pitidtor, agent-n, from fropiti-dre \o PRovigiaty ; 
soF, propitiateur, in 1519 proptc- (Matz.-Darm.).] 
One who propitiates. 

s7t Kxox Bk. Cont. Order (1868) 61 Look Thou to Thy 
dear Son..our Head. . Mediator, and only Propitiator. 1624 
Dara Birth of Heresies vi. 23 Our Eternall Priest and 
Propitiator. 1942 tr. Bossuet’s Hist. Var. Prot. Ch. (1829) 
1. 131 The whole Chnrch, who acknowledged Jesus Christ 
for propitiator and author of justification. 


Propitiatorily (propi-fisaterili), adv. [f next 
+-LY 2] In a propitiatory manner; by way of 
propitiating. 

a@igss Baavroro Sevm., Lord's Supper (1574) livh, 
Being pernerted and vsed to a contrary ende, as of sacri- 
ficyng propitiatorely for the syns of the quicke and of the 
dead. 853 W. Anperson Exposure Popery (1878) 184 
There is not a shadow of evidence that Christ made an 
Offering of that bread and wine to his Father, either 
cucharistically or propitiatorily. 

Propitiatory (propifidteri), sb.anda@._ [As 
sb. ad. late L. propitiatort-tm (a200 in Itala) 
place of atonement, also propitiation, rendering Gr. 
idaarhpiov (LXX and N.T.); sb. use of neut. sing. 
of late L. propitiatéri-us adj. atoning, reconciling 
(whence the adj. B), f. propitzator PROPITIATOR : see 
-ony. So OF. propiciatorie, -s sb. (a 1200 in Littré), 
mod.F. ee ates adj. and sb. Cf, MrRcy-sEAT.] 

A. sé, I. The mercy-seat. 


{e x200 Onmin 1036 Teer oferr batt arrke wass An oferr- 
werre wel timmbredd Pat wass Pzopitiatoriumm O Latin 
spache nemmnedd.] @ 1300 Cursor M. 828: (Cott.) And 
{in pat hali arke) was aarons wand ..Pe gilden oyle, be 
propiciatori, Tua cherubins. 3382 Wveur /7e6. ix, 5 Vpon 
whiche thingis weren cherubyns of glorie, schadewinge the 
propiciatorie. ¢ 1449 Pacock Refm. u, vie 174 ‘The ark or 
chest of witnessing with propiciatorie, 1564 Haaoinc 
Answ. Jewel xiv. 145 Two Cherubins of beaten golde, .. 
spreading abroad their whinges, .. their faces tourned toward 
ike propitiatorie. 1643 Licntroor Glean. E-x. (1648) 45 
This cover..is calfed the Pro itiatory, vulgarly in our 
English, the Mercy-seat. 1888 Cave /nspir. O. Test. v. 246 
Laws. announced from the Propitiatory of the Tabemacle. 

b. ¢éransf, and fig., esp. applied to Christ. 

1549 CoveaDALE, etc. Evasm. Par. Rom. iii. 7b, But nowe 
hath God declared Christ to be vnto all people the very pro- 
piciatory, mercie table, and sacrifice. ey Haasner Pop. 
post, 118 The auncient renowmed glorious Reliques 
jewelled up in the Popes Propitiatorie at Rome. 1635 
Sianes Confer. Christ & Mary (1656) 2 There were two 
angels, one at the head, another at the feet, to shew that 
peace was to be expected in the true propitiatory, Jesus 
Christ. x800 A. Swanston Serve. & Lect. 1. 28 Here is the 
mercy-seat, the tre propitiatory, the throne of grace. 


2. Theol, A propitiation; an offering of atone- 
ment; esp. said of Christ. ? Obs. — , 

3561 T. Noarox Calvin's {ust, 1. xvii. (1634) 250 Christ, 
whom God hath set to be the propitiatorie by faith which 
is in his blood. 1650 W. Broven Sacr. Princ. (1659) 269 
Thou hast a propitiatory for sin above all my. pe cations. 
1736 Da Fos Hist, Devil ut. i. (1822) 166 Vf Christ was put 
to death he would become a propitiatory. phn 

B. adj, That propitiates or tends to propitiate ; 

ofor pertaining to propitiation ; appeasing, atoning, 
conciliating, expiatory; ingratiating. re 

ager T. Witson Logtke (1580) 29 b, No hypocriticall 


workes, no Propiciatorie Massyng, no meritorious praiyng, 


PROPITIOUS. 


we are yet to bee allowed hefore God, 1554 CovERDALE 
Carrying Christ's Cross v. 64 ‘The Propiciatory sacrifyce of 
Chryste. 1736 Butter clnal. 1. v. Wks, 1874 1, 212 The 
general prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen 
world. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop ii, Mr. Swiveller.. 
looking about him with a Propitiatory smile. 1846 Gaore 
Greece. xx. 11. 130 A Propitiatory payment to the relatives 
of the deceased. : . 

Propitious (propi‘fas), @ Forms: 5 propy- 
cyous, 5-7 -pioi(c)us, 6- propitioua. pate 
ME, a. OF, propicius, -eux (@1140 in Gode By te 
L. propiti-us (see Prorice): sce -ous.] 

1. Disposed to be favourable 3 well-disposed, 
favourably inclined ; gracious. 

1447 Boxunnam Seyatys (Roxb.) 10 To them in erthe that 
the serve and love Be evere Propycyous. 1457 CarcRAve 
ae St. Gilbert (E. E, T. 8.) 7 Nature, whech is propicius 
tohelth, had withdrawe sum-what hir favour. 1596 SreNser 
Alymans 1. ii, T’asswage the force of this new flame, And 
make thee more propitious in my need. 1681 R. Wine 
Surv, Heavens 56 Astrology considers some of the Planets 
in their Influencesas propitious to Mankind. 1748 Hartiey 
Observ, Man wW. ii. 112 They all endeavoured to render God 
propitious by Sacrifice. 1888 Anya K. Green Behind 
Closed Doors iv, Uf the fates are propitious we may succeed. 


b. Indicative of, or characterized by, favour; of , 


favonrable import ; boding well, 
+ 1586 Mantowe rsf P?, Tamburl. v. i, We entreat.. That 
this device may prove propitious. 1649 Mitton E:don. 
xxviii. 238 God hath testifi‘d by alt propitious and evident 
signes .. that such a solenin.. act .. was ..a.. gratefull .. 
Sacrifice. oS Fourn. Ferus, (1732) 26 Having 
first sent our Present,..to procure a propitious reception, 
1734 tr. Rollin's Anc, Hist. (1827) V1. xv. xiii. 202 cing 
told that the auspices were not propitious. 1870 Bavanr 
dliad 1.1. 52 aimuahty Jupiter Flung down his lightnings 
un the right and gave Propitious omens. 

Presenting fayourable conditions ; favonrable, 
advantageons. 

1601 R. Jouxson Ainge. §& Comme, (1603) 12 The gentle. 
esse of the aire, with the fertilitie of the ground,. .is so 
propitious and natural for the increase of fruite. 698 
Apotson King a10 May Heav'n's propitious gales atten 
thee home! 1781 Gisson Deel, 6 F xxv. (2869) I. 721 The 
cireumstances were propitious to the designs of an usurper. 
1868 Freeman orm, Cong. 11. viii. 206 Thurstan looked 
upon the moment as one propitious for revolt. 1870 
L'Estaance Aliss Mitford 1. iii. 75 The weather was most 


Pp es, oe 

Hence Propitioualy adv, in a propitious 
manner; Propitionsness, the quality or fact of 
being propitious. 

1593 ASHE CAvrist’s T. Wks, (Grosart) IV. 61 1f 1 had 
but bestowed the thonsand part of the propitiousnes 1 
haue bestowed on the progeny of Abraham. 1681 Devoex 
alés. & ctchit, 363 Yet oh that Fate, Propitiously inclined, 
Had raised my birth, or had debas my mind. 1690 
Tremere Anc. & Alod. Learn, Wks, 1720 I. 159 The Pro- 
pitiousness of Climate to that sort of Tree. 1831 Cartyir, 
Sart, Res. t. ix. (1838) 58 The wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds was thy element and mepligusly wafting tide, 

Pro‘plasm. rare. [ad. L. proplasma (Piin.), 
a, Gr. mpémAnopa a pattern, model, f. mporAdocey 
to mould or form before: see Pro-2 and Pas.) 
A mould, a matrix. 

1695 Wooowarv Nat, /ist. Earth 
hy that means, serving as Proplasines, or Moulds, to the 
Matter which so filled them, 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. II 
Proplasm, the same with a Mould in which any Metal or 
soft Matter, which afterwards will harden, is cast. 18.. 
Frnt. of Sctence No. 124. 242 (Cent. Dict.) We gather hat 
the mysterious Spirit is merely the noumenon or Proplasm 
of physical and psychical phenomena, 

t Propla'stic, 5. and a. Obs, [As sb. ad. 
mod.L. proplasticé, a. Gr. type *xpomAacrixy (sc. 
réxvy) the art of moulding, f. mpomAdcoev: sce 
prec., also Puastic; as adj. ad. Gr, type *xpo- 
mAaatixds, f. mponAacoev: see prec.] 

A. sb, The art of forming monlds for casting. 

[:66a Evetyn Chalcogr. i, 2 Seudptura .. was apply‘d to 
several things; as, .. Proplastice forming the future work 
ex creta, or some such atatter, as the Profypus was of Wax 
for Efformation, and the Alodndus of wood.} 1688 R, 
House sf rmoury in. 153/a Lysistratus..found out the Art 
uf Proplastick, or casting of Figures in Moulds, (x 
Puitiies, Proplastice, the Art of making Moulds, in which 
ee is cast or framed.] ' 

. aaj, Of or relating to the making of moalds; 
forming a mould or cast. 

1662 Eveivn Chalcogr, Table, Proplastic Art. 
Corenioce Confess. iii 34 The first ferments of the great 
affections—the proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaos. 

Propless (prp'plés), a. [f. Prov 56.1 +-LEss.] 
Without prop or sapport ; unsupported. 

1991 Syuvester De Hartas 1. vil 94 The dull Earth's 
prop-less massie Ball Stands steddy still, 1652 Bextowes 
Theoph. v. xix, Tell how pond'rous Earths huge proplesse 
Ball mp poised in the fluent Hall Of fleeting Air? ax 
Dennts Zo Thomson, Yet shall m ropless ivy, pale an 
bent, Bless the short sunshine which thy ity lent. 

| Propleuron (propliergn}. Entom. PI, -a, 
[mod L., f. Pro-2+ Preunox.] Each of the two 
lateral portions of the prothorax, or first thoracic 
somite of an insect, lying one on each side of the 
pronotum. Hence Propleu-ral c., of or pertaining 
to the propleuron, 

Each propleuron consists of three 
brotpisternnm, proparaptercn. (Cf. 
blenron, with their divisions wese; 

1841 E. Newman /nsects 146 
dum, prosternium, 


tv, 182 Those Shells, 


r8ai-a 


tsnamed protpiincron, 
mesoplemron and meta. 
imeron, metepimeron,etc.) 
he prothorax has a prone 
and two Jropleura. 


Ke 


| commonly called the sucker... 


1477 


Proplex, -exus: sec Pro-2 2. 

+ Prople-xity. Oés. [For perplexity, by con- 
fusion of prefixes.]  Perplexity. 

Barbour's Bruce xu. 530(Camb. MS.) Set in-till herd 
proplexite. ¢xgoo Kenneov S'assion Meg 2 He es- 
tounit with gret proplexite. rs47 Sacessvay I Ahh Dick, 
Avsine syugor, Proplexitic. 1968 in Bannatyne Poems 
(Honter. CL.) 214 Peax is away, flemit is all proplexite. ‘ 

| Propodeon (propp'dign). Entom. gen 
propodeum. ete (Newman) f. Gr. wpé, 
Puo-? + nodedy (-divor) the neck or mouth of a wine- 
skin, or of the bladder ; heace, any narrow end. 

* (The Latinized form in -sodeumt was app. founded on the 
misconception that the Gr. word is a neuter in -ov.)} 

That part of the thorax, nce in Hymen- 
optera, which precedes and partly surrounds the 
petiole ; originally the first abdominal segment. 

1833 E. Nuwan in £xtomol. Mag. 1. 410 The fifth 
segment is the Propodeon, and is, of the whole thirteen, the 
most difficult to determine, because in orders of the same 
class it appears in different modes. 1895 Camd. Nat. fist. 
V. 492 (The term * Propodeum '] was proposed by Newman, 
under the form of Propodeon, and appears to be on the 
whole the most: suitable term for this part. 2 H. 
Carrentea /usects iv. 268 The partial or entire fusion of the 
first abdominal segment (propodexm) with the thorax. 

Propodial (propowdiil), a. and sb, Zool, [ad. 
mod.L. See f. PROPODI-UM + -AL.] 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to the propodium 
of a mollusc. 

2. Of or pertaining to the proximal or upper 
segment of a limb, as the humerus or femur. 

(388a Witorr & Gace Anat, Techn. 41 The bones of the 

roximal segments are the Ussa bropodialia |= propodial 
tone, fete.}} . ; 

B. sb. (Also in L. form propadidte, plural 
pedialia.) A propodial part or element; a 
podial bone, ng the huinerus or femur. 

3889 Core in Aer, Nat. Oct. 852 (Synopsis of Vertebrata) 
Limbs consisting of one basal element, two propodials, and 
inctapodials an: digits. Batrachia. 

Propodite (pr pedait), _ Zool. [f. next + 
-1reL 3+] The penultimate joint of a developed 
endopodite limb, as of a crustacean. 

1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 92 The two terminal joints,. 
which are known as the 'propodite’ and + dactylupodite ‘, 
3880 Hextey Crayfish iv. 165 ‘The endopodite is divided 
into five joints, named,—ischiopodite, meropodite, carpo- 
podite, propodite, and dactylopodite. -_ 

Hence Propodi-tic a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a propodite, as ¢he propodttic joint, 

| Propodium (propéwdidm). Zoo/, Pl. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2 + wavs, mod- foot: ef. Gr, 
mponddtos adj, before the feet.) The anterior lobe 
of the foot in some molluscs. 

1853 Huxcevin Phil, Trans. CKLUI, 1. 36 The fin or 
propodium is flattened and fan-shaped. /did., The posterio: 
edge of the propodium carries a cup-shaped disk... This is 
Tt may be called the meso- 


pro- 
pro- 


podium. © 1875 Nicuotson 3/an. Zool, xlvii. (ed. 4) 342 In 
the /feteropoda,.and in the Wing-shells..the foot exhibits 


a division into three portions—an anterior, the ‘ ropodium '; 
a middle, the ‘ mesopodium '; anda posterior jcbes or ‘metas 
jum’ 1883 E. R. Lankesrer in Encyel, Brit, XVI, 
653/1 The foot of the Apel often divided into.. 
a fore, middle, and hind lok 1 pro-, meso-, and metapodium, 
| Propolis (pre‘pelis).  [L. (Plin.) a. Gr. xpd. 
modus a suburb, also bee-glue, f. wpé before + wdAts 
city. Soin F.(Paré¢1g60).] A red, resinous, aro- 
matic substance collected’ by becs from the viscid 
buds of trees, as the horse-chestnut ; used to sto up 
crevices, and fix the combs to the hives; bee-glae, 

{1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xii. (Bodl. M -) Pe 
rid tyme scheo setteb more grete matier and pik, and 

stablemente and fastenynge of 
and many men ee ae mater Propolini 1 Frorio, 
Propoli, that whic es make at the entrance of the hiues 
to keepe out cold, called Beeglue.} 60x Hottany Pliny 
1. 313 But Propolis consisteth of a more solid matter,..and 
seructh as a gi defence against cold, and to ae the 
ssage of waspes and such hurtful creatures as would do 
tniurie to the bees. 6d. 11, 338 With the like quantity of 
+. the cereous matter in the Bee-hive called Propolis. 
1766 Compl. Farmer s. v. Bee, She began b loosening the 
straw hive from the board on which it rested, and to which 
the bees had fastened it with propolis. 1816 Kirsy & Sv. 
Entomol, xv. (1818) 1. 502 M. Huber ascertained that this 
substance was actually popes collected from the buds of 
the ene 1883 Good lords 745 Propolis, an adhesive 
vegetable secretion, obtained..from various sources, the 
bud of the chestnut being the chief favorite. 

Hence Pro-polize 7. /vans., to cover or secure 
with propolis, 

1884 Prin Dict, Apiculture 55. 

+ Propomate. 0%:. fi lale L. profoma, a. 
Gr. mpémopa or apdrapa a drink taken before 
eating + ebell (See li”) 

[1693 tr. Blancard's Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), = igs! a Drink 
made of Wine and Hony, or Sugar. 1 yt, Soc. Lexy 
Propd ma..a potion of wine and honey taken before meat; 
+ also mppli to other drinks and medicated wines taken 
before food.] 7657 Physical Dict., Propomates, all kind 
of drinks made with sugar and hony. 

Propone (propaen), v. Now only Se. [ad. L, 
Lrepon-ére to pnt or set forth, expose, declare, pro- 
pose, iatend, f. rd, Pro-l 1a + pon-ere to pat, 
place. Cf. Prorounn, Propose. ] 

_ 1. trans. To put forth, set forth, or propose for 


tis hoaye combes, 


, my doctors unto me, 


' Men, 


PROPONS. 
consideration, acceptance, or adoption; to pro- 
pound as a qnestion or matter for decision. Since 


17the. only Se. 
€1378 Se. Leg. Saints v. (Johannes) 297 Proponand bam pat 
destin he obire pai todame apene Prayand, a {etc.}. 
1513 Doucias «2 mers ti. Acading, The poct first roponyng 
his entent, Declaris Junois wraith and mailtalent. 1 
Gazotmer in Pocock “Ave. Ref, I. 137 Among all which 
requests nothing certain is proponed. 1538 Caanmer Led, 
to Cromwell in Mise. Writ, jones Soc.) 11. 359 To call 
and to propone the same case 
amongst them. 158s ‘T. Wasnincrox tr. Micholay's f “oy. Ie 
xix. a3b, He would glad] agree to the matter proponed. 
1640 Lavo HWés. (1853) If]. 318 These articles were sent 
unto me, not to be pooncnea to the church, but to be 
inserted rete the canons thereof, 1676 W. Row Contn, 
Blair's Antobtog. ix, (1848) 143 Mr. Livingstone proponed 
anoverture, 1683 E. Hooxer Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div. 
at hee proponed ani Questions to ani. 1814 Scorr 
‘av. xvi, It did not.. become theni..to Propone their 
rosapia, 1893 Stevexson Catriona 1, ii, The bits uf 
usiness that [ have to prupone to you are rather .. con- 
fidential. , 
2. Civil and Se. Law, 
before a tribunal. 
¢14a5 Wyntour Cron, 
past, And bar Proponyt 


To put, bring, or state 


Vult. x. 1589 Pis Makdoff til Lundyn 

his qwerel. @3g48 Haut Chron., 
VF 1636, Such articles, as against hym should in 
open parliament be bothe proponed and proved. 1609 
Skene Neg, Alaj. u. Table 62 And quhen he compeirs, he 
hisy propan his exceptions dilatories, and others. 1786 
Beans Addr. to Unco Guid ii, 1, for their thonghtless, care- 
less sakes, Would here Propone defences. 1838 W. Reut 
Diet. Law Scot. 795 Pleas proponed and repelled are those 
pleas which have been stated ina court and repelled previous 
to decree being given. 

+3 ee To offer oneself, to offer. Ods. 

¢ 1500 Lancelot 246: So that thei can them vtraly propone 
Jo his seruice thar lyves to dispone. 

+4. trans. To set before any one as an example or 
aim ; to propose or offer as a reward. Obs, 

1gss Cot. Pore Let. in Cranmer's Misc. Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) 11. 537 The great sophister and father of all lies. .pro- 
poning ever that which is more agreeable to the sense. 
1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St. Amdros Wks, (1892) 10 ‘hair 
salbe twa bonnittis proponet to be given solemnly to the 
twa that makis best composition. 1586 A. Dav Eng. 
Secretary t. (1625) 143, 1 think the examples already pro- 
poned to be sufficient. a1 Binsine Sern, (1845) 525 It 
might endear this Christian virtue [love] unto us, that God 
Propones Himself as the pattern of it. 

+5. To put before oneself as something to be 
done; to purpose. Also abso/. Obs, 

3596 Datayaere tr. Lestie's Hist, Scot. x. 221 He pro- 
pones to punise thame with al seueritie confurme to Justice. 
©3598 DL, Ferouson Se. l’rov. (1785) 25 Man propones, but 
God dispones. 

Hence Propo'ned //. a., put forward, roposed, 
‘given’ as a datum; Propo‘ning 2'4/. 54., pro- 
pounding; alsoPropo‘nement, proposing,nomina- 
tion; Propo-ner, one who ropenss) 4 proposer. 

1533 Mone sinsw, Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1044/1 Our sauivur 
..vsed in the proponing therof ynto them diuers waies, 1535 
Cromwete in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 1. 420 Prayeng 
You to vse your discression in the proponing of the premisses 
to the Frensh king and the grete Master. 1563 Cor. Pore 
in Strype Cranmer (1840) Th App. Ixxv. g24 Consysteng 
the whole..in the proponement of the parson, that hath to 
put furthe thesame. 1559 Recoave MWhetst. D iv, When any 
odde nomber is propounded .. multiplie that proponed 
nomber by it selfe, and it will make a square nomber. 1576 
Freminc Panopl. Epist. 179 Some sentence of certaintie, 
touching this proponed controuersie. 1636 W. Scor Afol. 
Narr, (Wodrow Soc.) 261 The proponers were quickly cut off. 

Proponent (propsenént), 2. aad sh. [ad. L. 
sad aa pres. pple. of propon-ere : sce prec.] 

. adj. That brings forward or proposes; that 
brings an action; that makes a proposal. 

1687 Davven Hind § P. 1. 121 And for mysterious things 
of faith rely On the Proponent Heaven's authority. 31693 
Wooo Allegation in Life & Times (O. H.S.) 1V. 17 This 
party proponent doth alledge that .. there was and is att 
present now in force an act of parliament, entituled fete. } 
1827 Hox Every-day Bk, \\. 82 The landlord .. swore in 
the ‘party proponent 4 

B. sd, 1. One who brings forward a proposition 
or argument; a propounder, a proposer. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. n1. ix. 101b, The Proponent 
who defendeth proposition or position. 3691 Norats Pract. 
Dise. 23 These two Ends considered Absolutely and Simply 
in themselves, are alike valued by their respective Pro. 
ae 1693 Woop Allegation in Life & Times (O.11.S.) 

V.17 This proponent doth farther a lege, that the above- 
said book, entituled Ashenae O-xenienses, Volume the 
Second, exhibited in this cause into the [Vice-Chancellor’s] 
court.. by the party promovent in this cause, was, and is 
printed..and published in London. 1703 Kennett Pres. 
St. Convocation x1 The only proper Rule for interpreting 
the Speech of this Proponent. 1872 De Morcan Badget 
of Paradoxes =a Attempt to enforce..doctrine, by - 
ments drawn from mathematics, the Proponents being 
persons unskilled in that science. 5 

2. A kind of government agent in Ceylon under 
the Dateh. bes 

1860 Bateman Life BS. D. Wilson 1, xiii. 412, These men 
were selected by the Government, paid stipefies varying from 
£60 to £100 per annum, and called ' Proponents 

|| Propons ( oe, Anat, [mod.L, f. 
Pro-1! + Poxs PS (See quot.) 

1890 in Bruuixes Med. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pros 
fons, term for the arciform fibres, where they cover the 
anterior pyramid of the medulla immediately below the 
pons Varolii. 2 


PROPONTIS. 


| Propontis. Also7 Propontey. {L.,a. Gr. 
npomortis the Sea of Marmora, lit. the ‘ Fore-sea , 
f. mpd, Pro- 2 2 (a) + névtos 2 sea, spec. the Euxine.J 
‘The ancient name of the Sea of Marmora; also 


iransf, a narrow channel (obs.). 

1642 Howett For. Trav, x1. (Arb.) 57 Over the Propontey 
to divers places in Asia. 1653 J. O. tr. Cowley's Plants 
(1795) 47 Thence thro’ a small Cele carried down, It 
makes the port, and takes the left-side town, 1865 Swin- 
borne Atalanta (1868) 121 Where the narrowing Symple- 
gades whitened the straits of Propontis with spray. 

Hence Propo'ntie a., of or pertaining to the Pro- 
pontis; sd., the Propontic Sea, Sea of Marmora. 

x604 SHaKS, O¢k, ut. iii, 456 Like to the Ponticke Sea, 
Whose Icie Current..keepes due on ‘To the Proponticke, 
and the Hellespont. 1604 Drayton Ozd 792 The Fowle 
from the Propontike Spring, Fild all th’ Egean with their 
stemming Ores. : 

+ Propo:rt, sd.) Ods. rave—1. [Short for pro- 
portion.) = PROPORTION 5d. 4. 

1565 Satir, Poems Reform. i. 383 Nature formed my 
featet beside in such proport as advanseth my pride. 

+ Proport, sd.%, obs. Sc. f. Purport sé., bearing. 

1397 Skene De Verb, Sign. Proporcitas, peas 
assisz, the proport, report, declaration, or deliverance of 
ane assise, 

+ Proport, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. proporte-r 
(1118 in Godef.), variant of Aorporter to Purport.] 
trans. To convey to the mind, to express; to 
mean, to bear; to set forth; = Purvort z, 1. 

1387 Charters §¢. of Edinb. (1871) 55 This Endenture.. 
contenis, proportis, and beris witnes. 1434 Reg. St. 
Andrews 506 (Jam. The endenture maid at Saint Androwis 
. proportis and berys witnes {etc. 1513 Doucias JE neis 
vi. Prol. 28 Virgile.heirintill, as Seruius gan proport, His 
hie knawledge he schawis. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) I. 219 In siclike number as tha did proport. 1607 
Lever Crucifix Ixxxy, Take for an instance him whom we 
proport, 1609 Hume Admon, in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 
578 ‘I'he historie proporteth that sum of theis byschopes 
seates wer aboue ane other, 1678 Sia G. Mackenzie Crim. 
Laws Scot. t. xxi. § 4 (1699) 112 As our saids Laws and 
Acts of Parliament in thentselves proports. : 

Proportion (propoesfan), sb. [ME. propor- 
cioun, a. ¥. proportion (13th c, in Littré), ad. L. 
proportion-em proportion, comparative relation, 
analogy, app. derived from the phrase Ard portiane 
for or in respect of (his or its) share: see Porrion.] 

I. Ja general usc. 

1, A portion or part in its relation to the whole ; 
a comparative part, n share; sometimes simply, 
a portion, division, part. 

61386 Crtaucer Can. Veo. Prot, & T. 20% What sholde 
1 tellen eche proporcion Of thynges whiche pat we werche 
vpon? 158: Marseck Bk. of Noles 213 According to the 
working of enerie part in his proportion. 1§99 Swaxks. 
Hen, V, 1. it. 304 Therefore let vur proportions for these 
Warres Be soone collected. 1632 High Commntission.Cases 
(Camden) 267 What proportion of maintenance shall be 
allowed her for Alimony? 1654 R. Coprincton tr. lustine 
v.97 To demand their proportion in the spoils. 1700 in 
Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 291 Persons may come 
and peticion for proportions to buildon, 1711 Jingalé USS. 
in roth Rep. Hist. MLSS. Comnt App. v. 181 The major 
partof them embarked, about thebeginning of December. .. 
Another proportion of them departed on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, 1822 Cacmers Sf, Gen. Assembly Wks, XVI. 158 Each 
parish is divided into districts called proportions, over which 
an elder is appointed. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 72 The strong bent of nature is seen in the pro- 
portion which this topic.. usurps in the conversation of 
society, 1878 Huxiev Physiogr.73 The sea which covers 
so large a proportion of the earth’s surface. 

2. The relation existing between things or magni- 
tudes as lo size, quantity, number or the like; com- 
parative telation, ratio. Also fig. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 45 Pe proporcionn of be 
toundenesse aboute of a cercle is raibe brede as is pe pro- 
Wercins oftwoand twenty tosenene. 1557 Recorve MViherst. 

j, Any .2. nombers maie haue comparison and proportion 
together, although thei be incommensurable. As .3. and.4. 
1663 Gerpier Counsed evij, The Proportion of the Sun and 
Moon. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 33 They 
put in this Powder, to the mepertion of a good spoonful for 
three Dishes or Cups full of Water. 1690 Locke Hue. 
Und. vy, xv. § 12 Finite of any Magnitude, holds not any 

roportion to Infinite, 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ili. 94 

he proportion of Births to Burials is found to be yearly as 

Fifty.1o Forty, 1814 Caray Danie, Paradise v1.'124 It is 

part of our delight, to measure Our wages with the merit; 

and admire The close proportion. 183: Brewster Optics v. 

46 To make this image as large as we please, and in any 
proportion to the object. * 1848 Mut Pol. Econ. 1. x $3 

he population exhibits, in every quinquennial census, a 
smaller proportion of births to the population. ’ 


b. In phrase Jn (+ for, to with ‘opor- 
tion. Const. fo, terto (+ 9 * Le ha? er 


1390 Gowea Conf 31. 212 After that sche hath richesse, 
Her love is of proporcion. 1637 G. Sanpvs Trav. u. 121 
His tongue, of a marvelous length for proportion {earlier 
edd, for the p.] of his body. 1660 Witerno Seales 
Comm: 1 In proportion unto the rate it may be sold for. 
1677 Govt. Vensce 196 There being no Nobleman (with 

roportion) so well recompenced as they, no not the Doge 

imself. 1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 134 Small wings in pro- 
Ve oe to the bulk of its body. 1723 Present 52. Russia 
a 8 53 Ordering how many Men each Governor is to raise 
in Proportion of his Jurisdiction. 1762-71 H. WatroLe 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) \1. 28 The rooms large, but 
some of them not lofty in proportion. 1843 Ruskin Afod. 
Paint. Lu, v iii. § 9 Every truth is vatieatle in proportion 


as it is characteristic of the thing of which it is affirmed. 


1855 Prescoct PAP //, 1. uy xi. 284 Margaret's credutity 


| more or lasse be, Mad after the pro 
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seems to have been in proportion to her hatred, and her 
hatred in proportion to her former friendship. 

3. transf. A relation, other than of qnantity, be- 
tween things; comparison ; analogy tan analogue. 

1538 Eryot Dict. Addit., 4nalogia, conueniency or pro- 
porcion, whose propretie is to conferre that which is dont- 
full, with that whiche is like to it, whiche is more cer- 
tayne, to make it more playne. 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 
4 Neither is (ihere}, ina humane Monarchie what hath not 
in their [i.e, the Bees'] Commonwelth some remarqnable 
proportion, 1664 Butrer //1d. 11. ii, 109 Oaths are but words, 
and words but Wind,.. And hold witb deeds proportion, so 
‘As shadows to a substance do. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) I. 2 He was to be a Law-giver, as well as Moses; 
and, to carry on the Proportion yet farther, he thought fit 
to imitate him in the very Maimner and Circumstance of 
delivering his Law. 1824 Macxintosu SJ. én Ho. Com. 
ts June, Wks. 1846 FLT. 462 What proportion does the con- 
test bear to the country in which it prevails? 

4, (= due or proper proportion.) Due relation of 
one part to another; such relation of size, etc., 
between things or parts of a thing as renders the 
whole harmonious ; balance, symmetry, agreement, 
harmony. 

1380 Wveutr Sed Wks. IL, 132 Surely bo Chirche schal 
nevere be hool, byfore peo of ir partis be broght 
ageyne by bis hevenly leche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
1. ii. (1495) evij/1 Dryenesse is the worste qualyte whan it 
passyth the proporcyons in bodyes. 1490 CaxTon Eneydos 
xxix. 112 Well made of her membres, eche in his qualyte, and 
ryght egall in proporcyon, without eny dyfformyte. 1597 
Hoonea Ecel. Pol. v. xxiii. § 2 Choise seeketh rather propor- 
tion then absolute perfection of goodnesse. 1642 FULLER lloy 
& Prof, St. m. xiii, 183 Let thy recreations. .bear propor- 
tion with thine age. 1723 Cuambeas tr. Le Clerc's Treat. 
Archit. 1.29 By Proportion T don’t here mean, a Relation 
of Ratio’s as the Geometricians do; but a Suitableness of 

arts, founded vn the good ‘Taste of the Architect. @ 1832 
Nigarsiasn Revolution of 1688 Wks, 1846 If. 12 We never 


| obtained an importance which bore any proportion to his 


great abilities. : : 
b. Phrase. Out of proportion, having no due 
relation in size, amount, etc. (usn. implying excess). 

1710 Patmer Proverbs 359 \f the pomp exceed the char- 
acter, and be carry'd out of proportion. 1831 Kepre Sern. v. 
(1848) 116 Civil liberty..is usually allowed to fill a space in 
our thonghts, ont of all proportion to that which it fills in 
the plan of happiness drawn out in the Bible. 

5. Size or extent, relatively to some standard ; 
relative size; also fag. extent, degree. ¢ full 
proportion, full size, life size, b, Now only in pv. 
Dimensions. (Cf. Dimension sd. 2.) 

1390 Gowea Conf. II{. 108 Here [the planets’] cercles 
rcion Of therthe. 155 
‘l'prxex f/erbad 1. tv, The proporcion of the lesse is much 
like vnto a water rosc, otherwyse calted nunefar. 164: J. 
Jackson Foue Evang. 7. ui. 230 Cornelius & Lapide,.. 
whose volumes are swelled to that proportion that they 
take up halfe a Classis in our _publiqne Libraries. 1652 
Neeonam tr. Sedden's Marve ch 26 tt may in a certain 
Pea ae bee called Servitude, inasmuch as the Repub- 
ick hath been constrained to assume the total Dominion 
and Government thereof. ¢ 1710 Cetsa Frennes Diary 125 
Hung with pictures att full proportion of ye Royal family. 

b. 1638 Junivs Paint. Ancients 10 A few very moderate 
and easie documents of meet proportions, 1824-9 Lanpor 
imag. Conu, Wks. 1846 WH. 15s/1 Few..have beheld their 
contemporaries in those proportions in which they appeared 
acentury later. 18g0 Ropertson Serme. Ser. tut. iv. (1872) 59 
Monsters, with some part of our being bearing the develop- 
ment of a giant, and others showing the proportions of a 
dwarf. 1860 Tyxpatt Glace. 1. xvi. 96 e@ ice-crags.. 
seemed of gigantic proportions. 

+6. The action of proportioning or making pro- 
portionate ; proportionate estimate, reckoning, or 
adjustment. Ods. 

€2386 Cnavcea Frankl, T. 558 Whan he hadde founde 
his irste mansion He knew the remenaat by proporcion. 
@ 1483 Liber Niger in Hoxseh. Ord. (1790) 69 To make pro- 
portion for the expenses of this liousholaitar an hoole yere. 


1605 Suaks, Afacd. tiv. 3 Would thou hadst lesse deseru'd, + 


That the proportion bot 
haue beene mine. 3 . 

7. Configuration, form, shape; a figure or image 
of anything. Ods. exc. poet. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5142 A purtrayour in prenate scho 
pet ate pas, And his personele proporcions in perchemen 

ire bring. 1530 Pacscr. 230/t Proporcyon of a beest, 
tineature, 1535 CoverDALe Wise, xliL 13 A croked pece 
of wodd..he geneth it some proporcion, fashioneth it after 
the similitude of a man, or maketh it like some beest. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's Vay. ut. iv. 76b, The figure 
following doth liuely repent vnto you the property of 
the Tanissary. 1678 Woop Life IT. 41x Ou the top of the 
said monument layes the short proportion ofa man. 184 
Tennyson Two Voices 20 She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and ++Dominion ia the head and breast, 

+8 A relative quantity, amount, or number gf. 
(But the relativity is often not thought of.) Ods. 

1601 R, Jonnson KXingd. § Conrmew. (1603) 22 It bringeth 
not forth Mules nor Asses, but of horse infinite proportions. 
¢1618 Morvson /tin, 1v. (1903) 372 The Netherlanders, 
who make infinite proportions of hangings for houses. 1633 
Br. Hace Hard Fexts, N.T. 10z God..hath indued bim 
with an infinite proportion thereof. 1652 Howe. Girafi's 
Rev. Naples u. 12 hey burnt a huge proportion of bisket. 

II. In technical senses. 

9. Math. An equality of ratios, esp. of geo- 
metrical ratios; a relation among qnantities such 
that the quotient of the first divided by the second 
is equal to that of the third divided by the fonrth. 


This was formerly distingnish 2 
: guished as geometrical propor- 
dion (see GeUMETRICAL @. 16) in contrast tu etches 


of thanks, and payment, Might 


PROPORTION. 


proportion (now obs.) Zlarmoniclal or futusical propor- 
tion: see HARMONIC @. 52. 

€1391 Cnaucer Astrol. Prol. 1 Abilite to lerne sciencez 
touchinge noumbres & proporciouns. 1551 Recoroe Pathw. 
Knowl, Pref., Lycurgus..is most praised for that he didde 
chaunge the state of their common wealthe frome the pro- 
potstan Arithmeticall to a proportion geometricall, 1571 

1cGES Pantom., Math. Disc. T jb, Any lyne or number is 
sayde to be dinided by extreame and meane proportion, 
when the diuision..is suche. .that the whole line or number 
retayne the same proportion to the greater parte that the 
greater doth to the lesser. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. 
1. ii. 32 Two.. Lines being given,. .to find a third which shall 
be in proportion unto them, 1696 Pruttirs (ed. 5) $v. 
Arithmetical Proportion is when ‘Three or more Numbers 
proceed with the same difference. Geometrical, when Three 
or more Numbers have the same reason, or where every 
Number bears the same proportion to that which preceeds. 
1798 Hutton Course Afath. (1810) 1. 110 If two or more 
conplets of numbers have equal ratios, or equal differences, 
the equality is named Proportion, and the terms of the ratios 
Proportionals. 1859 Baan. Situ Avith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 
432 Proportion is the relation of equality subsisting between 
two ratios. 

b. Arith. The rule or process by which, three 
quantities being given, a fourth may be found which 
is in the same ratio to the third as the second is to 
the first, or (what is the same thing) in the same 
ratio to the second that the third is to the first; 
the rule of three. 

1542 Recoane Gr. Artes (1575) 240 The rule of Propor- 
tions .. whose vse is, by three numbers knowen, to find 
another vnknowen. 1678 Prautirs (ed. 4) s.v., In Arithme- 
tick, the Rule of pops en: .is otherwise called the Golden 
Rule, or Rule of Three. 1691 Woon A¢h. Oxon, U1. 129 
In 1624 he transported into France the Rule of Proportion, 
having a little before been invented by Edm. Gunter of 
Gresham Coll. 1827 Hutton Course Afath. 1. 50 Com- 
ponnd Proportion, isa rule hy means of which the student 
may resolve such questions as require two or more statings 
in simple proportion. F . 

O. Aus, and Pros. ta. Metrical or musical 
rhythm or harmony; hence, an air, tunc, melody. 
Cf. Measure sd. 16,17. Obs. 

1447 BoKennam or (Roxb.) 43 Orpheus. .of me wolde 
never take hede Nor of his armonye oo poynt me teche In 
musical proporcyon rymes to lede. 1513 Doucias nels 

43 Orpheus of Trace..Playand proportionis and 
springis dyvyne Apon his harp. 1589 Puttennam Zug. 
Poesie tt (Arb) 79 And this our proportion Poetical 
resteth in fine points: Staffe, Measure, Concord, Scituation 
and figure all which shall be spoken of in their places. 

b. Ratio (of dnration of notes, rates of vibration, 
lengths of strings, etc.): = sense 2, in specific 
applications. 

609 Dovtano Ornith, Microl. 9 The Art of Musicke 
doth onely consider of the Proportion of inequalitie. 1658 
Prayroad S#ill Aius. vi. 20 Notes in Musick have two 
Names, one for Tune, the other for Time or Proportion of 
sounds... Here (according to the ordinary Proportion of 
Time) we account two Minums to the Semibrief. (1694 
Howorr Treat. Harmony v. (1731) 86 It was said.. that 
Mercurius’s Lyre was strung with four Chords, having 
those Proportions, 6, 8, 2: 12, 1898 Stainea & Barrett 
Dict. Mus. Terms sN., This system of proportion was used 
not only with reference to intervals but also to the com- 
parative length of notes. 

lL. Chem. = ProportionaL B. 3. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 454 Davy. introduced the 
word proportion as a substitute for Dalton’s word atom. 
ibid. Every..symbol is used to express one atomic pro- 
portion of its particular element. 

Proportion (propd-sfon), v. [ME. a. OF. 
proporcioner (14th c. in Littré), mod.F. profor- 
tionner, ad. mcd.L. préportién-are (Bede), £. prd- 
portio: see prec.] 

1. tans. To adjnst in proper proportton fo some- 
thing else, as to size, quantity, number, etc.; to 
make proportionate. Const. fo, with. 

1449 in Calr. Proc. Chance. Q. Eliz. (1830) 1. Pref. 55 All 
the remnaunt of the tymbr..shall be wele and covenably 
proporcioned after the scantelons of tymbr above writen. 
¢ 1460 Foatescue Abs. & Lim. Mon, vi. (1885) 120 Ffor attir 
that [his expenses] nedith his reuenues to be proporcioned. 
xg30 Parser. 668/1, 1 proporcyon a thynge, I make it of 
juste measure and quantyte, ze proporcionne, 1669 STurmy 
Blariner's Mag. v. xi 46 A Gunner ought..to proportion 
his Charge according to the thinnest side of the Metal. 
1710 Pateaux Orig. Tithes i. § To proportion the means 
tothe end. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery Creck ii. 39 You 
can proportion your supply exactly to the demand. | 1862 
Mitt Urilit. 85 The punishment should be proportioned 
to the offence. i 
2. To adjust or regulate the proportions of ; to 
fashion, form, shape. Oéds. exc. in PROPORTIONED. 
a1380 {see Paorortionro Phl.a 2). ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
3053 Cornyn by crafte, colourd with honde, Proporcionet 
pertly with painteres denyse. ¢ 1460 J. Russet 3é. 
Nurture 210 hey must square & proporcioun py bred 
clene & evenly. 1641 J. Trarre Theol. Theol. 157 A Painter 
.. had illfavouredty proportioned a Hen. 1687 A. Loveie 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 144 To proporigs the heat to such 
a temperate degree, that there be neither too much nor too 
little. 1703 Moxon feck. Exerc. 317 For thus proportioo- 
ing the Divisions in the Semi-circle, you may proportion the 
Divisions and Sub-divisions of Hours upon the Dyal Plane. 
+8. To bear a due proportion to, to be in pro- 
portion to; to correspond to, to equal. Obs. 

1599 Suaxs. fen. V, mi. vi. 134 Bid him therefore con- 
tder of his ransome, which must proportion the losses we 
hane borne, the subiects we hane lost. 1652 Srarke Prinz, 
Devot, (1663) 417 _Yet here her offering proportioneth her 
ability, 1654-66 Ear: Orrery /'erthen. (1676) 271 Their 
Success had proportion’d their Virtues. < : 


PROPORTIONABILITY, 


‘+4, To divide Into proporlionate parts; to 
measure or mete ont; to distribnte in due shares. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27 ‘The sayde chancellour.. 
shal also proporcion the sayd religious houses and other the 
premisses in ten partes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Ene. 
1. [xvii (1739) 163 ate Jodaee itinerant had their time pro- 
portioned out to every County. 1709 Steete Zasler No. 87 
? 9 Proportioning the Glory of a Battle we whole 
Army. 1724 De For Alen. Cavalier (1840) 41 They agree 
to proportion their forces. 

+5. To allot or assign (a thing) to a person as 
his portion; lo apportion. Also, To assign (a 
person) to a lot or porlion. Oés. 

1581 Partie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. tt. (1586) 96 They doe all 
things better then we are able to proportion them out unto 
them. 1612 Sia R. Duntey in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 
7 note, Uppon the sale of those landes, I have pro- 
portioned a thankefull gratuity for you. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 6) Samuel proportioned Eliab to a Crowne at 
first sight. agit Kun Sudnrission Poems (1857) 39 Vhey'll 
me py rtion what for me is best. 1798 Craic in Owen 
Wellesley's Desf. (1877) §99 It will then remain to proportion 
its several parts into the different branches, _ 

+6. ‘lo compare or estimate proportionately ; to 
estimate the relative proportions of. Obs. 

1591 Trowd, Raigne K. FoAn (1611) 62, J dowbt not when 

our Highnesse sees my prize, You may proportion all their 
baaier pride, 1616 B. Jonson Forrest, 0 Penshurst 
Now, Penshurst, they that will proportion thee With other 
edifices. 1635 Quaztes Aymd/, iv. ii, Fond earth! Pro- 
portion not my seeming love To my long stay. 1711 
Suarress, Céarac. (1737) IL. 0. ii. 209 Vo think with more 
Frnelity of Nature, and to proportion her Defects a little 

etter, 

Proportionability. rare. 
-1TY.) | = PROPORTIONABLENESS, 

1697 J. Sercrant Solid Philos. 177 Take Divisibility.. 
Proportionability, Impenetrability, Space, Place, etc. ‘hey 
have, all..,some nice Formality,..which distinguishes them. 

Proportionable (propd-'sfanab'l), a. [a. OF. 
*proporcionable (assumed from the adv. in -ment, 
1319 in Godel), or ad. med.L. *prdporlionabilis 
(assumed from the adv. -#/er, Boeth.), £ prdportion- 
dre (see Provortion v.) + -dbrles, -ABLE.] 

1. That is in due proportion; corresponding, 
agreeable, commensurate, proportional. a. in num- 
ber, amount, or degree. 

£1374 Cuaucer Boeth, ut. metr. ix. 87 (Add. MS.', Pou 
byndest pe elementz by noumbres proporcionables [Camé, 
WS. porcionables). 1838 Starkey Angi? 1. iii. 83 ‘Vhe 
partys of thys body be not proporcyonabul one to a nother. 
1593 Suaks, Asch. ff, ut. ii. 125 For vs to leuy power Pro- 
portionable to th’enemy, is all impossible. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng. 1. \xii. (1739) 123 No more of the Inherit. 
ance can be conveyed to any of the Children, than their 
proportionable parts will amount unto. 1734 tr. Rollin's Ane. 
#fist. (1827) 1... i. 181 Twenty pillars six fathoms round of a 
proportionable height. 1808 i Warts Nat. Philos. 17 The 
cohesive force is proportionahle to the number of parts that 
touch each other. a 1832 Mackinrosu Life Sir T. More 
Wks, 18461. 424 When his son with a wile, three daughters 
with their husbands, and a proportionable number of grand- 
children, dwelt under his patriarchal roof. é 

+b. in nature, quality, or function: Suitable, 
appropriate ; consonant, ngreeable ; analogous. Obs, 

158 Payne Salerue's Regi. Fij, They .. engendre 
bludde specialye proportionable to the harte. 1577 Test, 
12 Patriarchs (1706) 107 The Lord maketh a mans body 
Po eralle to the spirit chat he will put into it, and 

tteth the spirit to the ability ofthe body. 1671 J. Wesstre 
Afetallopr, iv. 6: They have their species perpetuated by a 
yan substance proportionahble to seed. 1754 Epwaros 

Kreed. Will u. iii. (1962) 44 That it has a Cause proportion- 
able and agreeable to the Effect. 4 " 

+2. Alusic. Of sounds: Having definite rela- 
tions of pitch and length. Oés, 

1597 Morey faired. Afus. Annot., Feanchinus Gausurius 
[detineth music] thus ..A disposition of proportionable 
soundes deuided by apt distances, 1604 ‘T. Wricur Passions 
v. iv. 197 The harmony of proportionable voices and instru- 
ments, which feed theeare. + Butwer CAirou. 105 They 
had an artificiall manner of clapping their hands, lo acertain 
measure or proportionable tune. 

3. Well-proportloned; symmetrical. Oés. or arch. 


{f next: see 


1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis wy. viii. 267 Nature 
having done her part in giving te proportionable linea. 


ments, 1658 fist, Christina Alessandra Ou. Swedland 
353She[Christina]. .isin her gesturesand motion most comely 
and gracious, of a proportionable stature, a fresh colour, and 
royall features, 1750 G. Hucues Barébadoes 65 It is about 
eight inches long and every way proportionable. 

+4. Relative, comparative, Obs. 

wt, Futter Two Sermt. 34 Each of them [Jeremiah 
and Baruch] by proportionable Computation, above sixtie 
yeares of oge, 1718 J. CHampratayne Alig, Philos. VM. xvii. 
§ 10 The Consequences that we have deduced touching the 
DORE te Tae of Water and Quicksilver, 1787 

- Burrowes in Trans. R. frish Acad, Pref. 12 The pro- 
portionable pe? of the air at its various distances from the 
surface af the earth. a 

+5. Capable of being proportioned. Ods. rare". 

1653 Micton flirclings Wks. 1851 V. 355 The Laborer: 
worthy somtimes of single, somtimes of double Honor, not 
Proportionable by Tiches. 

+B. as adv, = PRoPORTIONABLY. Obs. 

1600 Hakiuyt Voy. EIT. 863 That there be nothing found 
out of order or lacking .. which euery shippe p rtionable 
to her burthen ought to haue. 1645 Eveuin Diary Feb., 
A roome of about ro paces long, proportionable broad 
and high. 1681 tr. Belon's Alyst. Physick 16 Add. .of all 
proportionable to the quart of Wine contained in the Vessel. 

Propo'rtionableness. {f. prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being proportionable. 
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1633 T, Aoams Exp. 2 Pelerii. 17 This is the proportionable- 
ness af it (i.e. punishment). 1698 Atteanvay Sern. (1723) 
}, 240 The fitness and proportionableness of their exceeding 
great recompence. 1911 Snavtrse. Charac, (1737) U1. 
1, iii, 96 There is found generally an exact Proportion- 
ableness,..and Regularity in all their Passions. 


Proportionably (propd-sfanabll), adv. [fas 
prec. + -Ly2%.] In a proportionable manner or 
degree ; in proportion ; proportlonately. 

1413 Pilger, Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxx. (859) 34 He shal be 
ponies roporcionably after the tyme of his absence. 1551 

rooror Cast. Knot. (1556) 61 Every one of the Paralleles 
in the beauen hath a lyke circle in the earthe proportionably 
drawen. 1656 Hosers Six Lessons Wks. 1845 V1. 221 
Equal bodies of the same nature weigh proportionably to 
their magnitudes, 178: Greson Deck & &. xx. (1869) 1. 554 
As he gradually advanced in the knowledge of truth, he 

roportionably declined in the practice of virtue. 1857 
Tourmin Siti Parish 107 Every occupier within the 
Parish is declared proportionably liable to contribute labour 
to the needful work. 


Proportional (propd-xfanil), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. propfortional-ts: see Prorortion sé. and -AL, 
So ¥. proportiounel.) 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to proportion; 
relative ; also, Used in obtaining proportions. 

Proportional compasses, compasses having two opposite 
pairs of legs turning on a common pivot, which is adjustable 
in a slide, so as to vary the distance apart of the points at 
each end inany desiredtatio. Proportional scades: see quot. 
1710; also called dogarithmical scales, 

1g6r T. Norton Calvin's fnst.t.6b, To wey..the knitting 
together, the proportional agreement, the heautie, and vse 
in the frame of mannes y. fbid, wt. ii. (1634) 263 In 
these formes of speech standeth a proportionall relation. 1§70 
Dear Math, Pref. div b, The Proportionall, and Paradoxall 
Compasses (of me Inuented). 1690 Locke Aum. Und. i. 
xxviiL § 1 These Relations depending on the Equality and 
Excess of the same simple Idea, in several Subjects, may be 
called... Proportional. are (see Locaritumeticath 1710 J. 
Harais Lex. (ech. 11, Proportional Scales, sometimes also 
called Logarithmetical; are only the Artificial Numbers or 
Logarithms placed on Lines, for the ease and advantage of 
Multiplying, Dividing, Extracting Roots, &c. by means of 
Conipasses or by Sliding-Reles. 1807 T. Younc fect. Nat. 
@Atlios. 1. x. 103 Proportional compasses are..of great use 
in reducing lines and figures to a different scale. 

2. That is in proportion, or in dne proportion; 
having (snitable) comparative relation ; correspond- 
ing, esp. in degree or amount. 

[2396: implied in Paorortionatty 1.) 1§70 Dek Wath. Pref. 
biij, With some proportionall consideration for our time, and 
being, 1631 Donne Seri. xxvii. (1640) 270 We must hold 
them so as may be analogall, proportional: agreeahle to the 
Articles of our Faith. 1669 Stavxreo /ertif 6 “Va draw 
the Proportional Dimension of a Regular Fort of 6 Sides, 
2 Rosertson Chas. V, V1. vit. 74 Animated with a 
real in defence of their religion proportional tothe fierceness 
with which it had been attacked, 1831 Brewster Optics 
vii. 70 Taking as much of each as seem to be proportional 
to the rays in each coloured space. 188% Pall Mall G. 
19 Dec. 3/1 Proportional Representation finds little favour 
with the caucuses. . ‘ 

3. Math, That isin proportion (sense 9); having 
the same or a constant ratio, 

rg7o Biruncstev Lucid v, def. 7. 131 Magnitudes which 
are in one and the selfe same proportion, are called Pro- 
poral. rs9g Buunpevin Evverc. 1. xxiii, (1636) 5 

Tultiply the two numbers..the one by the other,..the 
square Root of tbe Product shall be the meane Proportionall 
number betwixt them. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. 
Matheseos 66 The Powers of Proportionals are also Pro- 
portional. 1798 Hutron Course Math. (1810) 1. 309 Three 
guamities are said to be Proportional, when the ratio of the 

rst to the second is equal to the ratio of the second to the 
third. J/dfd. 319 Triangles which have their Sides Bop 
tional, are Equiangular, 185: Ricuaroson Geol. v. (1855) 
87 The planes of a crystal are said to be similar when their 
corresponding edges are proportional, 1871 Tynpact 
Fragm. Sci. (1879) 1. 15 the eat is proportional to tbe 
square of the velocity. 

b. Proportional circles, radii, spirals: see quots. 

1704 J. VFarnis Lex. Techn, Proportional Spirals,are such 
Spiral Lines as the Rhumb Lines on the Terrestrial Globe, 
which because they make equal Angles with every Mezidian, 
must also..make equal Angles with the Meridians in the 
Stereographick Projection on the Plane of the Equator. 1825 

. NicHoLtson Oferat. Mechanic 21 When these two circles 
representing wheel and pinion] are so placed that their 
outer rims shall touch each other, a line drawn from the 
centre of the one to the centre of the other is termed the 
fine of centrest and the radii of the two circles the fro- 

tional radii. These circles are sometimes called sro- 
portional circles, but by mill-wrights in general pitch dines. 

B. sé. +1. That which ls proportional; a pro- 
portionale part; a relative quantity. Ods. 

1386 Cuavcra Frankl. T. 550 And bise proporcioncles 
conuenientz For hise equacions in every thyng. 1856 Fra/ 
R, Agric. Soc. XV\L1t 177 We get blighted leaves and straw, 
with too small a proportional of corn. 

2. Math. One of the terms of a proportion. 

1870 Der Math. Pref. ciijb, Betwene two lines given, finde 
two middle proportionals, in Continuall proportion, 1656 
tr, Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 168 If there be never so 
many continual proportionals. .their differences will be pro- 

rtional to them. 1743 Emrason F/nzions 431 Let the 

‘umber of geometrical Proportionals be increas'd..and let 
the arithmetic Proportionals be in like Nlanner increased. 
1798 Hutton Course Math, (1810) 1. 110 The four propor: 
tionals, 4, 2, 6, 3 are set thus, 4:2::6:3, which means, that 
4 isto aas Gisto 33 or thus, 4:a=6: 3, or thus, § = §, both 
which mean, that the ratio of 4 to 2, is equal to the ratio of 
6 to i. 1827 /did, 119 The mean proportional between two 
numbers is the square root of their product. 


+3. Chem. The smallest combining proportion 


PROPORTIONATE. 


of a chemical element or compound ; a combining 
equivalent ; the proportional weight of an atom or 
inolecule. Os. 

1825 Ilzanog Man. Pharnt. 204 In its dry state it (Nitric 
Acid} consists of—s proportionals of Oxygen..t [of] Nitro- 
gen. 1832 G.R. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 164 Silica, boracic 
acid, and oxide of lead, brought together in single propor- 
tionals, 1836-41 Branor, Cheut, (ed. 5) 435 The decompo- 
sition..furnishes a good illustration of the theory of definite 
proportionals, both in volumes and weights. 1855 Gaove 
Corr, Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 18x No compound is known in 
which twenty-seven grains of fron will combine with two 
proportionals or sixteen grains of oxygen. 

Propo‘rtionalism. [f. prec. adj. + -183.) 
1. Chent, The system, doctrine, or faci of the com- 
binalion of elements in definite proportions, 

3854 Scorrezn in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chemt 34 The laws of 
definite chemical proportianalism. 

2. The theory or practice of the proportional 
representation of electors in parliamentary and 
other eleclions. 

1885 Contemp. Rev. Feb, 252 A sneaking kindness for pro- 
portionalism, 

So Proportionalist, a. one who plans tbe 
proportions of anything; a designer; b. an ndvo- 
cale of proportional representation. Also aférid, 

1857 Rusuin Two Paths iv, 147 Will your architectural 
proportions do as much?..You are of use, certainly; but, 
pardon me, only as builders—not as proportionalists. 1B84 
Q. Kev. July 32 According to the strict proportionalist theory, 
seventy or eighty {members] would come to its share, 1884 
Manch. Exant. 19 Dec. 5/4 For two or three nights this 
week the Proportionalists bad it all to themselves, 1898 

Westu Gaz. 5 Mar.7/1 The anomalies, as they scem to pro- 
portionalists, in our electoral system. 

F roportignelty (propdeafanse'liti). fad. F. 
proportionnalité (rath c. in Littré), or ad. med.L. 
proportionalilas, -latem (Scolus Erigena, 875): see 
Proportional and -1ty.] The quality, character, 
or fact of being proportional. 

1569 J. Saxroxp tr. Aprippa's Van. Artes 2¢b, In like 
manner of proportion and proporstionallitie, and of their 
species, 1702 ase Cosm. Sacra u. ii. § 5. 37 All Sense, 
so far as roter pce reruele upon the Equality, or the Pro- 
portionality, of the Motion or Impression which is made. 
1830 Herscnet Stud. Nat. Phil. 152 Proportionality of the 
efiect to its cause, 1854 Scorrean in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chere. 
31 Definite proportionality [i.c. the fact of combining in 
definite proportions] may be said to be the..characteristic of 
chemical comhinations. 

Proportionally (propo-sfanali), adv. [f. 
PROPORTIONAL + -LY 2,] 

1. In a proportional manner or degree; in pro- 
portion ; in due proportion. 

1396 in Scott. Antig. X1V. 217, ii.c. [marks] to be payit in 
the yhere at four termes proportionaly, 1434 1n E.rcé. Rodds 
Scot! IV. 567 nofe, Ten markkis of usuale mone of oure 
realme at twa termes of the yheir proporcionaly. 1561 T. 
Noarton Calvin's énst. tn. iv. (1634) 297 Such a bitternesse 
of sorrow, .as may proportionally answer the greatnesse of 
the fault. 2572 Dicaes Panton, 1. xx. F iv, Vfa parailele 
line be drawen to any side of a triangle it shal proportion- 
allye cut the two other sides. 1660 RK. Coxe Justice Vind, 
Arts & Sc. 23 Warmonical proportion increases neither 
equally nor proportionally: nor do the extremes added or 
multiplied produce the like number with the mean. 17 
tr, Meysler's Trav. (1760) IV, 343 An elephant’s tooth, three 
ells long and proportionally thick, was Keana on the banks 
of the Saal. 188 L. Sternen Pope iv. 82 His friendships 
were keen and his hostilities more than proportionally bitter. 

+b. With due or proper proportion of parts; in 

a well-proportioned manner, Oés. 

16531 Gataxer in Fuller Ade/ Redir., Whitaker (1867) 11. 
irg_ A body well compact, tall of stature, upright, pro- 

rtionally Timbed. 1766 Crarke in PAIL Frans. LVVE.78 
hey are..as well and proportionally made as ever I saw 
people in my life. 

+2, Correspondingly, a itd Obs. 

41614 Donna BraSavaros iii. (1644) 29, 1 presume them to 
speak proportionally and analogally to their other doctrine. 

+ Propo'rtionary. Ols. rare. [f. Prorontion 
5b. + -ARY 1} 

1. Proportional arrangement of parts; proportion. 

2494 Fasyan Chron, Prol. (1533) a So to worke yt after his 
proporcynary That yt may pen to all that shall yt se A 
thynge ryght perfyte, and well in eche degre. ; 

3 One who is skilled in computing proportions. 

3627 Pres. St. Eng.in Harl, Mise. (Malb.) 181. 555 Pro- 
fessors of a rare and strange art or science, who are called 
Proportionaries... Ef you deliver one of these a bone of your 
grandfather's little finger, he will by that find the proportion 
of all his bones, and tell you to an inch how tall a man your 
grandfather was, 

Proportionate (propoesfonct), a. [ad. late 
L. préfortionat-us proporlioned, f. proportion-em 
PROPORTION + -d/us: sec -aTE 2] q i 

1. Proportioned, adjusted in proportion; that is 
in due proportion. (In early use const. as ee pple.) 

t aevisa Barth. De &. R.v. it (Voliem. MS.), The 

scbulde be mene betwene greet and lytele, and pro- 
porcionate in quantite to oper membris |L. ad alia mentbra 
in fg ee 1432-§0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
II. 181 A goode habitude of the mynde is signifiede when 
the membres be welle proporcionate as vn to figure, coloure 
[etc]. 1576 Fremixc Panopl. Epist. 232 No more is your 
giuing proportionate to my iking. 1605 Tinmz Quersti. 1. 
tv. 28 The which..are so ete) together. that a 
manifest signe..is found in this contrarictie. 1650 Butwra 
Anthropomet. 16 If they be reciprocally equal, the Head 
is called Proportionate. 2758 Jounson /dler No. JP to 
Ponderous bodies forced inta velocity move with violence 


PROPORTIONATE. 


proportionate to their weight. | 1875 Heirs Soc. Press. 

xxv. 403 That the justly proportionate character was the 

one for which we finally reserved our admiration, 
+b.. Adeqnately adapted; adequate. Obs. 

614 Secoen Sitles Hon. 115 The speaking to them, in 
the singular Number, is very proportionat to their proper 
names. 2680 ALLEN Peace §& Unity Pref, 4 When circume 
stances rendred others [institutions] more accomodate and 
more proportionate to his end. ‘i 

2. Corresponding, analogous. Obs. rare~), 

1612 SELDEN Liustr, Drayton's Poly-olb. ik. 37 It is 
wished .. that some iudges, proportionat to those of the 
Grecian Games, (who alwayes..pulled downe the statues 
erected, if they exceeded the trne symmetry of the victors) 
had giuen such exorbitant fictions their desert. 

: +3. Mus. <= PERFECT a, 10a, Obs. 

1609 Douano Ornithop. Microl, 46 The Proportionate 
[tact] is that, whereby three Semibreefes are vttered against 
one (as ina Triple}. 

Proportionate (ptopoesfancit), v. [f. prec, : 
see -ATES 3; and cf, med.L. proportionare.] 

1, trans. To make proportionate or proportional 
(to something) ; to adjust in proportion; = Pro- 
PORTION V. 1. 

1570 Dez Afath, Pref, aj, Proportionating to the Sommes 
bequeathed, the Contributions of eche part. 1605 TIME 
Quersit. u. iv, 116 Salt, sulphur, and mercurie,.. being.. 
equally hallanced and roportionated,..make gold to be 
incorruptible. 1615 G. Sanovs Trav. 78 The number of the 
conuiuals at private entertainments exceeded not nine, nor 
were vnder three, proportionating themselues vnto the 
Graces and Muses. ¢1790 Imtson Sch, Art 1. 284 To 
proportionate them, so as to measure time regularly, is the 
design of calculation. 1840 Caatyie Heroes (1858) 253 A 
true inward symmetry, what one calls an architectural 
hat mony, reigns in it, proportionates it all. 


+2. ‘Fo be proportionate or in proportion to, to 
correspond 10; = PROPORTION v. 3. Ods. 

1579-80 [see Af/. a. below]. 1605 J. Kina Sern, Sept. 30 
Nether doth the former of these proportionate, nor the 
latter import any such presbytery as is now exacted. 1654-66 
Eaat Onreey Partiten. (1676) 487 Our powers of gratitude 
proportionated our cause. | /d/d. 523 ‘Their sufferings have 
at least proportionated their Constancy. | 

+3. To mete out in due proportion ; 
apportion; = Proportion v. 4, 5. Obs. 

1650 Jur. Tavtoa ffoly Living i § 2 (1727) 30 He pro- 
portionates out our trials, and supplies us with a remedy. 

+4. To form in its full proportions; to mould, 
fashion; = PRopoRTIoN v. 2. Ods. 

1643 R. O. Afan's Mort. i. 1 When God had moulded, 
formed, and compleatly proportionated Adam out of the 
Dust of the ground. 

Hence Proportionated ffi, a. = Provor- 
TIONED ; Propo'rtionating vé/. sd. 

1579-80 Noatn Plutarch (1676) 41 If they found [the 
child} fair, and well proportionated of all his Limbs and 
strong. 1610 Heatev St. Aug. Citie of God vy. il, (1620) 189 
This..might haue much power in the proportionating of 
both their natures alike. a1619 Foturray Atheone. 11, ii. 
§ 1 (1622) 198 Some fitting and proportionated Obiect. 1713 
Dsanam Pays. Theol. w. ili. 127, Lam clearly of Dr. Willis’s 
opinion that the Use of the 
proportionating Sonnds, 

Proportionately, adv. [f. Proportionate 
a.+-L¥%] Ina proportionate manner or degree ; 
in or with dne proportion ; correspondingly. 

1659 Pearson Creed xii. (1820) I. 599 To this internal per. 
fection is added a proportionately happy condition. 4 1677 
Hate Print Orig. Man. 13 That Brightness and Splendor.. 
is presented to us more proportionately to our Capacities and 
Faculties. 1847 Lewes /7ist. Philos. (1867) 1. 11 It would 
be impossible for all to be arranged duly and proportion- 
ately. 1877 Lavy Brassey Voy. Sunbean: ix. (1878) 152 It 
always rains, and the vegetation is proportionately dense 
and luxuriant, 

Proportionateness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being proportionate, 

1654-66 Eaat Orarey Parihen. (1676) 798 The length of 
the trouble would have heen abundantly repaired by the.. 
proportionateness of the Present. 21677 Hate Prim, Orig. 
Aan. 2 The fitness and pro rtionateness of these objective 
Impressions, Qualities, or Motions, upon their respective 
Faculties, 1850 Lyxcn Theo. Trin. ix. 153 The sentie 
mentalist..his feeling is not real; or if real has no pro- 
portionateness to a right activity. 


to allot, 


ar-drum is chiefly for the 


+ Propottionative, e. Ods. rare—°, [f. as 
PROPORTIONATE a. + -IVE.] Analogical. Hence 


+ Proportionatively adv. Obs. rare". 

x7sx R. Suiraa in Remains (1850) 59 [Jesus Christ] is 
the Word analogically, or proportionatively, in so far as he 
is like unto and bears the resemblance both of a mental 
and vocal word. | 
_t Proporrtionator. Obs. rare—', [Agent-n. 
in L. form from -PROPORTIONATE v1] One who 
proportionates. 

1610 Heatev S#. Aug. Citie of God 567 Why then doe 
those had proportionators allow the earth to lye so high, 
and yet deny the water to mount 

[f. 


higher? 
Proportioned (propoe-afand), ppl. a 
Proportion v, and sd, + -ED.] 

1. Adjnsted in due proportion, measure, or rela- 
tion to something else ; proportionate. 

1626 I’. H[awkixs] Canssiu's Holy Crt. 111 The neast of 
the Halcyon..is so proportioned to the hird, as if it were 
sowed to her body. 1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. 1, ti. 27 
In Aequi-angled Triangles all their Sides are proportioned, 
1712 Wodrow Corr. (1843) V1. 681 Even when they have 
little prospect of being able to make any proportioned 
returns. 1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 550 Great as 


were the offences of this bad man, his punishment was fully 
proportioned to them, 


a 


a 


1480 


. 2. Formed with ‘ proportions’; composed. 
@1380 St. Augustine 736 in Horstm. Adtengd. Leg. (1878) 
74 Riht as i schulde {ta e]. a medecyn Proporciont, bope 
good and fyn. 1433 Lyne. S. Edmund 1. 987 A bettir com- 
pact was ther noon a-elyne Nor pop of fetures 
nor stature. 1897 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. ww. (1586) 
188 A cocke framed and propotcioned after this sort. a 1704 
ci Brown Praise Drunkenuess Wks. 1730 1. 37 How strong 
and large are his legs, fit and pigportion d to support the 
noble structure above! 1791 Mas. Rapciirre Kot, Morest 
ji, Another apartment, proportioned like the first. 
b. In combination with an adverb, as ev7/-, il/-, 


well-proportioned. 

1366 Cuaucer Sgr’s 7, 184 The hors of bras..so heigh 
was, and so brood and long So wel proporcioned for to been 
strong. 1549 Fa se Scot. Prol. 12 Sche that hed ane veil 
proportionet body, ed enil preree feit. 1602 MazsTon 
Ant, & Mel. u. Wks. 1856 1.25 My fortunes [are] as ill pro- 
portioned as your legs. 1746-7 Heavey Afedit. (1818) 62 It 
shall teach me not to think too highly of well-proportioned 
clay. 1877 W. THomson Voy Challenger 1. ii. 113 Sup- 
ported by dome gracefully proportioned. .arches. 


Proportioner. [f Prorortion v. +-ER™.] 
One who or that which proportions. 

1ggo Gazenz Koy. Exch, Wks, (Grosart) VII. 260 The 
Poet calls them inequall proportioners of duetie, 1607 J. 
Caapenter Plaine Mans Plough 183 A Measurer, or Pro- 
portioner of monethes. 190x Academy 9 Mar. 211/2 Earth 
is the great corrector of values, the great proportioner. 

Propo'rtioning, 74/.s. [fas prec. +-ING}.] 
The action of the verb Proportion relation or 
adjustment of proportions, 

1570 Dex Math. Pref. siv b, In sundry his other accountes, 
..Measurynges,and proportionynges. 1641 Sta S, D’Ewes 
in Rushw. fist, Coll, ut. ees) I. 304 The House of 
Commons hath done no more in rating and proportioning 
of these particular Summis upon your Lordships, than hy 
the ancient Rights and Privileges of Parliament they 
might. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. §15 (18se) 151 The pro- 

ortioning of the columns and wall of the — <er story 15 so 
lovely and so varied. 1883 H. Srexcea .ontemp, Kew 
XLIL. 15 A rational proportioning of work Wud relaxation. 

+ Propo-rtionist. Oss. rare—*. [f. PROPORTION 
sb. + -IST.] = PROPORTIONARY 2. 

1645 ‘5 Bono Occasus Occid. 14 As that proportionist did 
draw the whole stature of Hercules by the print of his foot. 

Propo'rtionless, ¢. [f 25 prec. + -LESS. ] 
That is without or is wanting in proportion; dis- 


proporlionate, shapeless. 

1665 Bratuwait Comment Tivo Tales (Chaucer Soc.) 86 
What was she, hut a sapless seer stock without verdure;.. 
a proportionless feature without favour? 1778 R. CHanoLea 
Trav. Greece (1825) 11, 190 An example of the rough out- 
line and proportionless evetch fram which it [Art] rose to 
correctness, precision, and sublime expression. 

+ Proportionly, adv. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. as 
prec. +-LY 2.] = PROPORTIONATELY. 

req R. Copcano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. kij b, Ic is pro- 
porcionly made to the yerde, 

Proportionment (propd-sfoamént). [f, Pro- 
PORTION v. + -MENT.] The act or fact of pro- 
portioning; proportional distribulioa, adjustment, 
or arrangement; + allotment. 

| Motvneux Leé. 4o Locke 20 July, Locke's Lett. (1708) 
230, 1 doubt not but Sir R. Black more..had a regard to the 
proportionment of the projective motion to the wis cenirt- 
peta. 1847 Fonaranoue Lag. under 7 Adminisin (1837) 
I. 77, The proportionment of the fine..for certain offences 
is left to the discretion of the Magistrate. 1842 Civil Eng. 
& Arch. Frail. V.138/2 The machinery ,.in every particular 
of its structure, proportionment, and disposition, manifests 
the most eminent engineering ability. 


\Propos (props). [F. propos, f. proposer to 
Propose, formed to represent L. proposiium.} A 
proposition, thesis, statement. 

x890 Stiruinc Gifford Lect. xiv. 282 It is decidedly in 
contradiction of his [Hume's] own propos that ‘anything may 
be the canse or the effect of anything ‘. 

Propos, variant of Prorose sd. Ods. 
Proposable (propa«z4b'l), a. [f. PROPOSE v. + 
ABLE. Cf. F, progosable (18th c. in Littré).] 
Capable of being or fit to be Pig pered. 

1817 Bentnam Paré, Reforne Introd. 141 Candidates 
actual or proposable. 2853 Ruskin Sfones Ven. IIL. App. 
vii. 216 The ends which are proposable to the man, or 
attainable by him, ' 

Proposal (propsuzil). [f. PRopose v. + -AL.] 

+1. The action, or an act, of putting before the 
mind ; setting forth, proponnding, statement. Os. 

1653 H. Moae Aatid. Ath. 1. x. (1712) 30 That which all 
men admit true, thongh upon the proposal of another, is 
undoubtedly to be termed true, 1667 Decay Chr. Piety i. 
P 10 This clear proposal of the promises is most proper lo 
encourage and inspirit our endeavours. 1678 Owen Alind 
of God ii. 33 Revelation is the Discovery of anything, 
whether by the proposal of it unto us, or [etc.}. 

+2. A putting forward of something for accept- 
ance; an offer. Ods. exc. as in b. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. § 4 Gad’s Laws. .are inforced upon 
us hy the proposals both of punishments and rewards. 

b. bon An offer of marriage. 

1749 Fretoinc Tom Fones xvi. iii, Same Person hath 
made Proposals to Miss Western, which the Ladies, of the 
Family be 1783 Miss Buenery Cecilia u. vit, Her 
unaffected aversion to the proposals she had received. 1900 
Et, Giyw Visits Eliz. (1906) 53 Dearest Mamma,—I have 
had a proposal! Isn't it too interesting ? 

3. The action, or usually (now always) aa act, of 
proposing something to be done; an offer to do 
something ; a scheme or plan of action proposed). 


PROPOSE. 


1657 Caomweit Sf. 20 Apr. in Carlyle, What comes from 
the Parliament in the exercise of their Legislative power, as 
this Proposal does. 1748 in Picton L pool Munic. Kec. 
(1886) II. 158 A Committee..to receive proposals for doing 
the whole work....And that all proposals be given in to them 
..sealed up. 1796 Moasr Amer. Geog. If. 382 A proposal 
of annolling all the taxes. 1874 Gagen Short Hist. viii. 
§ 4. 493 The proposal was welcomed with..enthusiasm. 
b. Law. (See quot.) 

, 1848-83 Wharton's Law Lex. Proposal,astatement in writ. 
ing of some special matter submitted to the consideration of 
a chief clerk in the Court of Chancery, pursuant toan order 
made upon an application ex farte, or a decretal order of 
the court. Itis either for maintenance of an infant, appoint- 
ment of a guardinn, placing a ward of the court at the 
university, or in the army, or (ete.}. 


4.. Comb., as proposal-form; proposal-paper, a 
paper proposiag a person for admission to a society, 
club, or the like. 

1889 Lane Wand, India 25 A lady .. actually sent round 


a proposal paper in her own handwriting, and by one of her 
own servants. She failed of course. 

Pro‘posant. rare. [a. F. proposant, prop. 
pres. pple. of proposer to PROPOSE: see ANT. 
One who proposes or offers himself as a candidate. 

1813 A. Bauce £278 Alex, Morus ii. 21 All examiners of 

roposants for the Ministry, 1833 Soutury in Q. Rev. 

LUX. 50 [Among the Protestants in French Switzerland] 
the theological student, after certain examinations, is re- 
ceived as a Proposant by those who exercise the pastoral 
office, and employed as a lay-helper, or catechist, in their 
parishes. 5 

+ Propo'se, si. O¢s. Also 5 propos, 6 Sc. 
propoise. [ME. propos, a. F. propos (1 3th c.), f. 
proposer to PRopost, under the influence of L, p70- 
posit-um a thing proposed, See PURPOSE sb.] 

1. Something proposed for discussion; a subject ; 
apr nosition. 

+ 9 Prose Psalter txxviilil, 2, ¥ shal speke proposes 
frais pe bygynnyng. c1goo A pol, Loll. 54 Pe propos, Whas 
doctrine any folowip, his disciple he ts. 1397, Moacey 
fntrod. Aius.1 All the propose which then was discoursed 
vpon, was Musicke. 

2. Purpose, intention. 

1483 in Lett. Rich. If] §& Hen. VT (Rolls) I. 51 We 
remayne in the said propose, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1, xxix. 87 Thy propos thou onght to say or shewe vnto few 
folke. ¢xgoo Afedusine 228 ‘The commynaltee of the tonnne 
..were in propos & wylle for to yeld the toun & themself 
oner tothe kyng Zodyus. 1556 Aurelio & (sab, (1608) Kiv, 
The kinge of nothinge changedt his propose. _ 1573-4 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot, \1.329 The said Robert. .ison propoise 
..to purches ane licence to depart. @1600 HooKea Eccl, 
Pol. vu xxiv. § 17 If to withdraw any mite of that which is 
but in propose only bequeathed, . .be a sin. 

3. A proposal; something proposed to be done. 

1600 Hotsann Livy xt. xxiv, 1112 When the same men.. 
gaue their accord now niso to this propose. 673 ih Picton 
Lipool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 265 After the Maior hath made 
his proposes every Alderman. .shall have liberty to speake, 
ax1je1 Paion Erie Robert's Atice 10 Jobn the Saint, Who 
maketh oft propos full queint...cried To Matthew..Come 
frame us now some.. playsant rhime on yonder mice. 

Propose (propéez), a. [a. F. propose-r (12th 
c. in Flatz.-Darm.), f. pro-, PRro-} + poser, Pose 
vl; substituted for L. prapon-tre (cf. COMPOSE) : 
see PRopoNE and cf. Purpose 2.] 

+1. ¢rvans. To put forth, hold forth, or preseat to 
yiew or perception ; to exhibit. /t, and fg. Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Afasse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 
% 117 Let us not grossely peholde the breade and cuppe 
proposed and set before our eyes, but in faythe consydere 
the lambe of God. 1598 Cnapman Jéiad To Rdr., The 
worth of a skilfull and worthy translator is to obserue the 
sentences, figures, and formes. of speech proposed in his 
author, ¢ 1610 Women Samts 33 The crosse .. the bishop 
,.at Ester doth take forth, and prope it to the people to 
be adored, 2644 Quaares Barnabas § B. 33 Propose to 
mine eyes the evilness of my days. 1737 Whiston Josephus, 
Antig. x. x § 2, 1 will that [the decree] be openly pro- 
posed in a table of brass. P ; 

2. To put forward or present for consideration, 
discussion, solution, imitation, or other treatmeat ; 
to put before the mind, bring to one’s notice, call 


attentioa to; to set forth, state, ropound, — 
The pa. pple. proposed following a sb, has sometimes the 

force of ‘in question ‘: see quot. 1715. 4 
c14go [see Paorosen}. ¢1475 Parlenay 6404 Sin more 
ther-of I can noght propose, Of-fors moste I here take rest 
and repose. 1568 GaaFTon Chron. II. 795 That they might 
resort to his presence to propose their entent, of which they 
would to none other person any part disclose, ee Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 40x Yeelding the choyce..to the discretion 
of the Ladie Flania who thus Lge oa her minde. 1593 
here I stand, kneele thou, 


Suaks. 3 ffen. Vi, v. v. 20 W c 
Whilst 1 propose the selfe-same words to thee, Which 
(Traytor) thon would’st haue me answer to. 1646 Siz 


T, Baownr Pseud. Ep. 1. v. (1686) 13 God .. hath pro- 
posed the World unto our Knowledge. 1657 Sraraow Bk. 
Com, Prayer (1661) 76 When the Priest proposes to God the 

ople's necessities. 2715 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) hed 
Fo define the Periodic time of any Planetabout theSun, Let 
the Planet proposed be observed in the Node. 1751 Joun- 
son Rambler No. go # 3 The eo .whom he proposed to 
himself for his models. 1845 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) 1. 9 
The Church did but take into her service, and _ propose 
a fitting object to, an impulse which will vent itself in some 
form or other. 1892 WestcoTr Gospel of Life Pref, 22 
Nature herself does not give an answer to the riddles which 
she proposes. 


+b. To set 
expected ; to 


before one’s mind as something to be 
look for, anticipate; in quot. 1588, 


PROPOSE. 


to look forward to, to be ready to meet’ (Schmidt), 


to face, confront. Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. Tf, A. 1. i. 8o A thousand deaths would 
{ propose, To atchieue her, 1606 — 7r. & Cr. it. ii, 146, 
{ propose not meerely to my selfe, The pleasures such a 
beauty brings with it. 1670 Cotron Exsfernon Apology, 
What utility may we not propose to our selves, from the 
oe examples both of the one, and the other? 172g De For 

‘ay. round World (1840)47 The nen could pro nothing 
to themselves but hardships. 1749 Fievoinc Yom Jones v. 
iii, The pleasure he proposed in seeing her married. 

0. To set before one (usually, before oneself) as 
an aim, end, or object; to put forward as some- 


thing fo be attained. 

1601 Suaxs, Ful. C. 1. il, ro But ere we could arrive the 
Point as Caesar cride, Helpe me Cassius, or [_sinke. 
1602 — Ham, 1. ii, 204 What to our selues in sion we 
pai, ‘The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 1638 

ouse Hear. Univ. vi. (1702) 79 We must propose an End 
worthy of God. 1915 Atreanvay Serm., Matt. xxvit, 25 
(1734) 1.119 The great Ends and Designs he proposed to 
himselfin their Sufferings. 1868 J. H. Buunt Ref CA. Eng, 
I. 67 As if the Cardinal had proposed it to himself simply 
as a costly monument of his ambition. 

+d. ‘To contemplate asa cea toimagine, 
fancy: = Prorounp v. 5b. Obs. rare. 

1§97 Suaks. 2 /Ten, JV, v. iL ga Make the case yours: Be 
now the Father, and propose a Sonne. , 

e. Afus. To ‘give out’ or sound (a subject) for 
imitation or contrapuntal treatment. 

1879 Gaove Dict, Mus, 1. 69/2 An answer in music is, in 
strict counterpoint, the repetition by one part or instrument 
ofa theme proposed by another. 

3. To put forward for acceptance. ta. To set 


before or hand to some one for him to take; to 


present. Obs. 

be A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 57 Hauing no other 
or better meane.., then these submissiue lines; PAapose 
them vato you. .confessing that if any waies LT hae . red 
vnto you. .1t was hut as a yong man. 1609 Brae (Dos. ) 
Exod. xii. Comm., The Jambe bene consumed, which old 
tradition proposed, the Master setteth inconsumptible meate 
to his disciples. ¢26rr Cuarman /éiad xt. 554 Withal so 
weighty was the cup, ‘That being proposed biimful of wine, 
ane searce canld lift it up. 

b. To proffer or offer for mental acceptance or 
assent. In quot. 1602, To state the terms of (an 
oath) to be ‘taken’ or sworn. 

1596 Swaxs. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 69 He whose wife is most 
obedient, .. Shall win the wager which we will propose, 
t60a— Ham. 1. v. 152 Flor. Propose the Oath my Lord. 
Ham, Neuer to speake of this that you haue seene, Sweare 
Le my sword, 161§ G. Sanpys 7rav, 102 ‘The boughs thereof 
{the Palm] haue hin proposed as rewards for such as were 
either victorious in armes or exercises. 1686 tr, Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 331 A Man may have seen the Maid, propos'd 
him for a Wife, especially when she was little. 1780 S. J. 
Paatr Anta Corbett (ed. 4) IL. 95, I will wait..to hear the 
event of terms that are proposing between the countries. 
2883 Stevenson Treas. Franchard iii. in Merry Aen, etc. 
(290§) 220, 1 propose no wages. 

c. ‘To nominate for acceptance for some office 
or position, esp. as a member of a society. 

r7rs Attrersury Seow, Matt, xxvit. 25 (1734) I, 121 Pilate 
-tben proposes him as the Man he was by Custom to 
release at the Passover. 1 Foote Lame Lover \. 25 
There is to be a ballot at one tor the Ladies’ Club..and fady 
Bab Basto has proposed me for a member. 1891 Roxutledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann, Feb. 107, | propose the head boy. .for chief. 

da. To maken formal proposal to the company to 
drink (a health or toast); to offer for acceptance as 


a toast. 

rgta W. Rocers Voy. 44 They were very merry, and in 
their Cups propos'd the Pope's Health..; to keep up the 
Humour, we also propos‘d William Pen's to them, 1855 
Macaucav Ast, Eng. xvii. LV. 7 As often as any of the great 
princes proposed a heaith, the eettle drums and trumpets 
sounded, 189a Law Traes XCI1. 145/3 The second part 
of his duty was to propose the health of the honorary Fellows. 

e. absol. To make an offer of marriage. (¢ollog.) 

4 Gaav Candidate 20 Divinity heard, bet ween waking 
and dozing, Her sisters denying, and Jemmy proposing, 
1800 Mas. Heavey Mourtray Fant. 1. 190 If a man now 
says three words to a girl, she immediately expects he is to 

10} to her. 2856 StTantav Sinat § Pal. latrod. 44 

tolemy Physcon,..who proposed, but in vain, to Cornelia, 
other of the Gracchi. F A 

4. trans. spec. with an action as obj. a. To put 
forward as a scheme or plan to be adopted; to lay 
before another or others as something which one 
offers to do, or wishes to be done. (With sémple 
obj., obj, clause, or inf.) 

1647 CLARENDON fist, Ree. 1. § 21 Not to communicate 
the thing proposed, before be had first taken his Own 
resolution, 1724 Ds For Alen. Cavalier (1840) 202 The 
kinz pro: the marching to London. 1788 Craaa REEVE 
Exiles 11. 237, 1 proposed to my wife to reside at M——. 
1799 Hr. Lrg Canteré, T., Old Woman's T. (ed. 2) 1. 366 
Lothsire..at length proposed retiring. 1839 KetcuTiey 
flist. Eng. Uf. 66 King varie. prepared to his nobles an 
inroad into England. 1836 Frovor Hist, Eng. 1. ii. 101 
It had been proposed to marry the Princess Mary to a son 
of the French king. 1875 Jowett P/ato(ed, 2) 1V. 228 He 
Proposes that they shalf reassemble on the following day. 

b. To put before one’s own mind as something 
that one is going to do; to design, purpose, intend, 
(With tf. or vé/. sb.) Now usually with some 
notion of having formed a decislon or intention, 

1goe-20 Exhort. bef. Commun. in Maskell Afon. Rit, 

(1847) 111. 348, Y charge yow..that no man nother woman 
that this day proposyth here to be comenyd that he go note 
to Godds bord, ase than he hyleue stedfastlych, that [ete.]. 

Von. VII 


. forward or offers a scheme or suggestion ; sfec. 


1481 


ts00-20 Dunaaa Poems tv. 6 Now Pe thai..Off Wenus 1 
feest to fang ane fill. 1718 A’rve-thinker No, 31 P tt To 
compleat the Observations f at first propused to make upon 
these Fanaticks. 2738 C'tuss of Heatroxo Corr. (ros) 1. | 
Xp 1... propose being there on the birth day. 1853 Joa. 

Ewman /fist, S&. (1873) 11. vi. 142 He had pro to con. 
quer Jerusalem, and to have rebuilt it, had God granted 
hin fife. 

c. absol, To put forward a scheme, make a pro- 
posal or motion ; to forma design or purpose. In 
quot. 1485-6 ed/ipt. = propose to go. 

Prov. Alan proposes, God disposes : see Dispoas v, 7. 

1340 Ayenb, 180 Now [hly feuep, now bi misfeuep, non hi 
wyllep, non hi ne wyllep, now hi proposent, nou hit is betere, 
Peruore hi byep ase be wedercoc pet is ope be steple, pet him 
went mid eche wynde, 2 42 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 
50 ‘The Kyng proposyth northward hastyty after the Parla- 
ment. ¢1 [see Disposr v. 7} @ 1533 Lo. Bernees Gold. | 
Bk M, Aurel. (1546) Gv b, 1.. knew the famous oratour | 
Taurin iepees divers tymes in the senate. 16a5 Bacon 
A pophth. Wks. 1879 1. 327 At Athens wise men did propose, 
and fools dispose. 1898 Dasly News 20 Dec. $/3 But,‘ Man 
proposes, God dis, ‘—bow everlastingly true is that old 
saying of the good ‘Thomas & Kempis! : ; 

+5. absol. or intr. To carry on a discussion ; to 
confer, converse, discourse. Ods. rare. (Cf. 2.) 

t599 Suaks, Much Ado iu. i. 3 There shale thou finde my 
Cosin Beatrice, Proposing with the Prince and Claudio, 
1604 — O¢h, 1. 1. a5 ‘The Bookish Theuricke: Wherein the 
Tongued (15/ Quarto toged] Consuls can propose As 
Masterly as hie. 


Proposed (propdezd), #//. a. [f. Propose v. + 
-ED!.] Put forward for consideration or adoption ; 
‘ given ' orstated (in the premisses) ; intended, ctc. : 
see the verb. 

€1430 Art Nombryng 8 Multiplicacioun of nombre by . 
hym-self other by a nother, with proposide .2, nombres, | 
lis] the fyndyng of the thirde. 1635 Swan Spee. AL ii. 
(1643) 29 Ther should be a proposed point or mark. 1780 
Newgate Cad.’ 8 Mer Rohe mans a warn friend to the 
proposed mat”, 2e. 2855 Macavtay fist, Eng. xvi. 11, 

15 The proposed law, they said, was a retrospective penal 
jaw, and therefare ahjectionable. 5 

Hence Propo'sedly adv. rare, intendedly, pur- 
posely. 

3997 Sterne's Tr. Shandy 1, xix, They had proposedly 
edb 1-4 purposedly, ed. 5 purposely] been plann‘d and 


| pointed against hin. 


+ Propo:sely, adv. Sc. Obs. rare". [f. Propose 
56.4 -L¥ 25 cf. purposely] On purpose, purposely, 
1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11, §04 Procurit proposelie, 
as apperis, lo eschew puneisment of certane odious cry mies. 


Proposer .propéwza1). [f. Propose v, + -En 1.) 
One who proposes: in various senses of the vb. 

+1. One who presents to view or exhibits some- 
thing. Ods. 


1690 J. Cottincrs in Spurgeon Treas. Paz. Ps. evil. 43, 
I should view it [a ne curiously as { could; yet the 
proposer would .. undertake to show me something in it 
which T did not observe. ‘ 

2. One who propounds an argument, a question, 
or the like. 

(In quot. 1602 erroneously explained hy Schmide ‘A speaker, 
orator’; whence in some recent dictionaries.) 

3602 Suaks. //am. ut, ii, a97 Let mee coniure you by the 
tights uf our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth,.. | 
and by what more deare, a better proposer could charge you 
withall. atgrq Ape. Suare Answ. Quest. Rom.-Cath. WR 
1754 VIT. App. 300 Q. Maya man, wilfully dying a Roman- 
catholic, be saved? A, What the proposer means by wil- 
fully dying a Roman-catholic, I know not. : 

8. One who niakes n proposal ; one who brings 


one who formally makes a motion, or who pro- 
Poses or nominates some one for a position. 

1660 Minton Free Commw, Wks. 1851 V. 448 Queen 
Elizabeth .. imipticey a and jpereccitied t ey. roposers 
therof. 176a If. Wacrote Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1765) 
If. i, 43 One of the first proposers of coining money by a 

ress, instead of the former manner of hammering. 1873 
Faisal Moad vii. 117 Schwartz is the goeeer of tbis 
identification, 1886 Daily Tel. 1a Jan. 5/5 His proposer and 
seconder will. conduct him to the chair. 1886 Law 7imes 


| aoe LII1. 761/1 In a form of proposal to an insurance office 


¢ residence of the proposer was stated to be [etc.}, 
+b. One who lenders for a contract. 
2750 in Picton L'fool Mfuntc. Rec. (x886) 11. 152 Parker, 
paviour, the lowest proposer. (Cf. Paorosat 3: quot. 2748.] 


Proposing (propéwzin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING rP The action of the verb PRoposE, in various 


senses. 

1690 Locke //unt. Und.1. ii. §21 Or doth the proposing 
them, print them clearer in the Mind. 1790 Beatson Nav. | 
& Mil. Mem. 1.118 To venture the proposing of Giles Earle, 
Esq. to be again chosen chairman of the committee. 1832 
tr. Sismrondi’s Ital, Rep. vit 153 Yo begin with what they 
called proposing ; that is, taking a text from some celebrated 
author, either sacred or profane. 1869 Freeman Norn. 
Cong. IIT. App. E. 623 The proposing and supporting of 
opposing candidates, 

+ Proyposite. 06s. [ad. L. proposit-um a 
thing proposed, sb. use of neuter of proposttus, 
pa. pple. of préponére: see PRopone.] Something 
propounded, put or set forth; a proposition. 

1620 T. Gaancen Div. Logike 1. ii. 2 Of Logicke there be 
two parts. ‘The former is of the purpose, or matter pro- 
pounded... The Proposite is the explication of the conceits, 
or meaning of the minde, instituted or framed according 
to sound reason. /éfd. iit. 7 There be two parts of euery 
Proposite, or matter proposed, viz. the theme, and the 
firgument, | 


PROPOSITION. 


Proposition (prppozi‘fan). (M1. proposicioun, 
a. F. profesition (1ath c. In Littré), ad. L. pra. 
Position-em @ setting forth, purpose, theme, state- 
ment, n, of action f. prdpon-ere : see PROPONE, } 

1. The actlon of setting forth or presenting to 
view or perception; presentatlon, exhibition. In 

uot. 1584, representation by a figure, delineation 

cf. Prorounn v. 8), Now rare. 

t Loaves of proposition, in Jewish Hist., the show-bread 1 
80 table of proposition. Obs. 

¢3x380 Wyetir Serm, Sel. Wks. Il. 281 Pe holy tooves of 
Proposicioun. 31382 — £.rod. x2v. 30 Thow shaft putte 
vpon the bord fooues of propicisioun [1388 roposicioun), 
evermore in my sizt. 3549 Compl, Scot. ix, Me es «teft the 
Koldlp alter..ande the tabil of propositione. g8q Lviv 

anpaspe i. iv, Alex. Where doe you first begin, when 
you drawe any picture? Age/. The proposition of the face 
In lust campasse, as l can. c16aq Lusuincton Recant, 
Serm. in Phenix (1708) 11. 494 The 1a loaves of proposition, 
1866 Liturgy Ch. Sarum 67 note, A proposition of Christ 
ee ie sacramental veils, to receive the adoration of the 

‘aichful. 

+2. The action of putting forward or offering 
for acceptance; an offer. Os. 

1606 Snaks. Tr. & Cr... iii, 3 The ample proposition that 
hope makes In all designes. 1 pee Gt, Exemp. 
1, Ad Sect. iv. 50 He.. sweetly allures us by the proposition 
of rewards, 

_b. The action of proposing a person for elec- 
tion or admission. rave. (In quot. atirté.) 

1901 Scotswan_ 21 Nov, 8/1 The praposition book did shew 
entries of a considerable number of natnes, 

3. The action of propounding something, or that 
which is proponnded ; the selting forth of some- 
thing as a subject of discourse ; something proposed 
for discussion, or as a basis of argnment; sfec. an 
Intcoductory pait of a speech or litecary work, in 
which the speaker or writer sets forth the snbject 
to be treated. In quots, 1845, the speech with 
which the Emperor opened the Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Now rare or Obs. 

1340 Hampo.e Psalter xviii. 4, 1 sall oppyn in psawtry 
my proposicion, 1382 Wycxir Ps, {xxviii}. 2, 1 shal speke 
proposiciouns fro the begynnyng. 1552 Hvuiort s.v., A 
proposition is an argument or matter proposed to be dis- 
puted and reasoned vpon. 1553 T. Witson Xket. 97 Pro 
posicion is a short rehersall of that wherof we mynde to 
speake, 1635-56 Cowey Davide's 1. Note i, The custom 
of beginning all Poems, with a Proposition of the whole 
work, and an Invocation of some God for his assistance to 
go through with it, is..observed by all the ancient Poets. 
175t Jouxson Rambler No. 158 2 12 The proposition of the 
Eneid closes with dignity. 1775 Burke Sf. Cone. Amer. 
Wks, 11f. 33 The plan. derives..one great advantage from 
the proposition and registry of that noble lord's project. 
1845 5. Austin Nanke's Hist. Nef. \. $17 The Proposition 
with which he opened the diet sufficiently showed that the 
youre emperor was determined to avail himself of it. dra. 

II. 163 The first thing was to appoint a committee to 
deliberate and report upon the Propositian. 

+b. A question proposed for solution; a pro- 
blem ; a riddle. Oés. 

Alsoin Logic ina special sense: see Proatem 2b, quot. 1656. 

3382 Wvetie Judg. xiv. 18 If 3¢ hadden not erid in my 
she calf, 3¢ shulden not have founden my proposicioun, 
— Pan, siii. 23 ‘There shal ryse a king..vndirstondynge 
proposiciouns [| g/oss or eesounl 1600 Suaxs, A. ¥. £. 10. 
li. 246 I¢ is as easie to count Atomies as to resolue the pro- 
positions of a Louer. i a 

e. Afusie. ‘Vhe proposing or ‘giving ont’ of a 
subject for contrapnntal treatment; the subject so 
proposed. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1898 Stainee & Baangtt Deet. Afus. 
Terms s.v. Subject, In a fugue the subject is called also 
the exposition, dux, propasitian. 

4, The making of a statement about something ; 
a sentence or form of words in which this is done ; 
a statement, an asserlion. (6) In Logie, a form 
of words in which something (ibe PREDICATE) 
is affirmed or denied of something (the SuBJeEcT), 
the relation between them being expressed by ibe 
CorcLa; sometimes extended to the form of 
thonght or mental process expressed by this, more 


strictly called a JODGEMENT (9 b). 

1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love s.i. (Skeat) L 71 Vour mercy 
than passeth right. God graunt that proposicion to_be 
verifyed in me. ¢1530 Moan Ansto. Frith Wks. 841/1 But 
fette thys fyrste ae passe, and come nowe to the 
secbiivide . that is, that tbe body of Chryste cannot be at 
onee in alf places. 1654 Bramuat, Just Vind. it (1661) 27 
Though it not in the power of any Conncel..to make 
that proposition heretical,..which was not heretical ever 
from the dayes of the Apostles. 1802-12 Bentuam Aaffor. 
Judic. Evid, Wks. 1843 V11. 8x That the proposition, two 


| and two make four, is Deither more nor fess than a proposi- 


tion concerning the import of words. 1879 Haran Eye- 
sight i. 10 A proposition too plain to admit of argument. 
(8) 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VEIL. 281 If ye redde logike, 
reduce to mynde a proposicion: That thynge whiche hathe 
effecte in the holle, batbe effecte in the parte. 1551 oT. 
Witson Logike (1580) 18 A Proposition 1%, @ perfecte 
sentence spoken hy the Indicatiue mode, Foy either 
a true thyng, or a false. 1696 Stanvey //rs?. Philos, v. 
(t701) 182/t OF that Speech which we calf Proposition, there 
are two kinds; Affirmation aod Negation. 1725 Watts 
Logic u. ii. § + Propositions may be divided according to 
their subject into universal and particular; this is usually 
called a division arising from the quantity. 1827 WHaTeLy 
Logic ii. 1. § a (ed. a) 55 An act of apprehension expressed in 
language, is called a term; an act of judgement, a 


PROPOSITIONAL. 


tion; an act of reasoning, an argument. 1836-7 Sin W, 
Hamitton Metaph. xxxvit. (1870) 11.336 The whole mental 
judgement, formed by the subject, predicate, and copula, is 
called, when enounced in words, proposition. 


b. sfec. Either of the premisses of a syllogism ; 
“ esp. the major premiss (opposed Lo ASSUMPTION 12). 


Now rare or Obs. ‘ ; 

1gst T. Witson Logike (1580) 23 The matter [i.e the 
middle term] is twise rehearsed in the firste and seconde 
Proposition, and entreth not into the conclusion. 1604 
3 eae 1 Countertl. (Arb) 102 Of this Argument, both the 

roposition and Assumptionare false, and so the Conclusion 

cannot but be voyd of it selfe. 1628 T. Spancer Logick 266 
We learne from Aristotle, cap. 48. that, the proposition and 
assumption may be vniversall, yet the conclusion not vni- 
versall. 1733 Watts Logic ut. ti. § 3 ‘There is also a fourth 
figure, wherein the middle term is predicated in the eake 

roposition, and subjected in the minor. 1837-8 Sir W. 

AMILTON Logic xv. (1866) I. 281 Of the premises, the one 
which enonnces the general rule or the relation of the 
greatest quantity to the lesser, is called the Major Premise, 
or Major Proposition or the Proposition simply. 

5. Afath. A formal statement of a truth to be 
demonstrated or of an operation to be performed 
(in the former case called distinctively a ¢heorem, 
in the latter a prod/enz) ; in common parlance oftcu 


including the demonstration. 

1570 Bintunastev Euctid. 1. 8 Propositions. .are sentences 
set forth to be proued hy reasoning and demonstrations, 
/bid., Propositions are of two sortes, the one is called a 
Probleme, the other a Theoreme. 1662 SriiincFl. Ortg. 
Saer. un. it. § 6 The finding out of that demonstration, which 
is now contained in the 47 proposition of the first of Enelide. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 16 These Propositions, which 
are demonstrated tn Hydrostaticks. 1810 Hutton Course 
Math. 1. 2 A Corollary..is a consequence drawn imme- 
diately from some proposition. : 

6. The action of proposing something to be done ; 
something put forward as a scheme or plan of 
action; a proposal ; spec. : see quot. @ 1727. 

1382 Wycue 1 Aings xviii. og Al the pape answerynge 
seith, Best the proposicionn, that Helias spac. «1548 
Hatt Chron, Adw. V 23b, When the protector had 
harde the proposicion, he loked very strangely therat. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 14 This proposition had no 


willing passage into the eares or harts of the great Lords | 


of France. 1653 Sir E. Hype in Avelyn'’s Mens, (1819) Ul. 
206 Any such proposicons and expedients which yon thinke 
fitt to offer for the promoting his seruice. «1727 in Colden 
Hist, ive indian Naé. 4x Without laying down either 
Bever or any Belt or Wampum, as we always do when we 
inake Propositions, [Vote.] ‘The word Proposition has 
always heen nsed by the Commissioners fur the Indian 
Affairs at Albany, to signifie Proposals or Articles. a 1806 


C. J. Fox Reign Yas. [1 (1808) 101 That a proposition to | 


the Prince of Orange, to conuect himself in politicks with 

Lewis, would..have been rejected. 1873 WiLarrForce 

Ess, (1874) U1. 321 We hold it essential to our success. .that 

the propysition of Sir George Clerk should be adopted. 
th. Jr propostiion for, in treaty for. Obs. 


1677 YaaRanton Lng, fiiprow. 39 To go over into Ireland | 


to Survey some Iron works, Woods and Lands which they 
were in proposition for, 

Propositional (prppozi‘fanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.) Pertaining to or of the nature of a logical 
proposition ; consisting of or hased on propositions, 

€1714 Pore, etc. Alem. ML, Scriblerus 1. xii, When two 
of these propositional Channels empty theinselves into a 
third, they form a Syllogism. 1725 Warts Logie u. ii. $1 
If a proposition..has an indefinite subject, it is generally 
to be estcemed universal in its propositional sense. 1847 
Ste W. Hamivron Let. to De Morgan 31 The second scheme 
is that which logically extends the expression of quantity 
to both the propositional terms. 1883 H. Daunmonv Nad, 
Law in Spir. W, xi. (1884) 360 There is no worse enemy to 
a living Church than a propositional theology. 

Hence Proposi‘tionally adv.: Proposi‘tional- 
ness, the quality of laying down propositions, 

1864 Masson in Macm. Alag. July 216 A quality. which 
coining a monstrous word for my purpose, I will venture to 
call propositionalness. It is in the main identical with that 
passion for intellectual generalization which we often speak 
of as particularly visible in the French mind. 1890 Lancet 
12 Apr, 787/x note, If he only uttered them [propositions] at 
random, or if they were only signs of emotion, they would 
not serve propositionally. 


.Proposi‘tionize, 2. rere. [f. as prec. +-128.] 
tnir, ‘Co make or utter propositions. 

3868 Busuxete Serm. Living Subj.74 By much theolo- 
izing, propositionizing, schematizing and abstractionizing, 
we show it builded together for the very ends and uses we 
have reasoned for it. 1890 Lancef 12 Apr. 7837/1 note, To 
speak is not merely to ntter wards, but to Propositionize, 

Pro-postscutellar, -um: see Pro-2 2, 

+ Propo'sure. Obs. rare—. [f. Prorosg v. + 
“URE: cf composure, exposure.) The act of pro- 
posing or propounding. 

1655 Owen Vind. Evang, Wks. 1853 X11. 124 The pro- 
posure of a question..is the next part of our employment, 

‘Propound (propau'nd),v. Also 6 propowne, 
-poune. [A later form of Propong, through the 
intermediate propoune, propowne: cf, ComPOUND, 
Expounb.] 

1. ¢rans, To put forth, set forth, propose, or offer 
for consideration, discussion, acceptance, or adop- 
tion; to put forward as a question for solution. 

a. 1537 Starkey Let. in Hie land C278) p. 1, What peryl of 
damnatyon he declaryth in hys boke, and propownyth to 
honge certaynly ouer our hedys, 1sqz UpaL, Erase, 
Apoph. 46 A certain person had proponned an harde reedle, 
1886 B. Vounc tr. Guaszo's Civ, Conv. 1v. 182 Without anie 
question propowned to heratall, 21651 CALDERWoop /7is¢, 
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Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 11, 38 Who, .speeke nothing against 
the doctrine propouned. 

B. r5g1'T. Witson Logike (1580) 26 He propounded the same 
ynto ns and thonght thereby to haue ginen hym a foile, 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 14 To treate, what con- 
ditions should be propounded to the Emperour. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage x. 46 An Image-maker, and pro- 

ounded his Images..as Gods to be worshipped. ¢ 1618 

Torvson /#i#. tv, vii. Geea ate man besides himselfe 
(the dnke] can proponnde any thing in the great Counsell. 
1634 Sir ‘U. Hersert fav, 28 They propounded Articles 
of peace and friendship. @ 1720 Sewn Hist, Siete tou) 
II, yt, 63 To answer such questions as sey shall propound 
to yon. 1x83 Sir W. Hamiron Afetaps. xliii. (1870) I. 
458 In the thirteenth book..this theory is formally pro. 
pounded. 1847 Grote Greece u. xi, HIT. 171 ‘The most 
extensive scheme of constitutional reform yet propounded. 
1876 Giapstone Homeric Synchy. 2324 No one, to my know- 
ledge, has propounded such an idea. 

. In “eel. Law. To bring forward (an les 
tion, etc.) in a causc: ef. PROPONE v. 2. (See also 


sense 6.) 

1685 Consett Pract. Spir. Cres. 1. iti. § 1 (1700) 11 If the 
Plaintiff. .does [not] proponnd Bay Bio matter, to hinder 
thegiving of Sentence. /déd. vi. xii. § 1 This Allegation is to 
be propounded jointly and severally, and is to be admitted 
as in other Causes. F 

0. absol. or intr, To make a proposal ; in quot. 


1570-6, to bring forward a charge or complaint; 


cf. PRopone 2. 2 (0ds.), 

1570-6 LamBaror Peramd, Kent (1826) 106 If any [person] 
of the same Townes had cause to complaine of any..he 
shall be at Shipwey to propound against him. 1598 GrexewEY 
Tacitus, Ann, xi. iv. (1622) 145 Then he [Claudius] pro- 

unded in Senate touching the colledge of sonthsayers, 
fect that the most auneient discipline of Halie should come 
to nanght by slothfulnes. 1601 Sia W. Cornwatsis Désc. 
Seneca (1631) 63 ‘Io propound, not to conclude, is the destiny 
of man. , 

2. trans. To propose or nominate for au office 
or posilion, asa member ofa society, etc. Now U.S. 

1573 G. Harvey Lefter-dk. (Camden) 3 The Pensionars 
were also forthwith propoundid, 1623 Bincnam Aenophon 
107 ‘They first propounded Cherisophus for an Ambassadour. 
21649 Winturvp New BEng. (1853) 1.131 He wasthen (with his 
wife) prapounded to be admitted a member [of the church]. 
1673 Rav Journey Low C., Venice 163 \lis name..is by the 
Secretary set down.. with the name of him who propounded 
him, and the set of Electors he was of. 1809 KENDALL 
Trav. 1. vii. 63 Nor shall any person be chosen newly into 
the magistracy, which was not propounded in some general 
court before, ta be nominated the next election. 1828 
Wesstenr s. v., In congregational churches..persons intend- 
ing to make public profession of their faith, and thus unite 
with the church, are proponnded before the church and 
congregation. 1863 R. B. Kimpaun Mas He Successful? 
(1864) 25 In due course he was propounded and admitted 
into the church. 

+3. To hold forth or set before one as an 
example, reward, aim, etc. Ods. 

1s7t Dicces Panton. wt. i. Qj, Of either 1 minde to pro- 
pound an example, althongh one rule suffise them bothe, 
1577 Hanmer Anc. Kecl, Hist. (1619) 146 Of these, for 
examples sake I will propound one, with the end he made. 
1609 Str R. Suervev in f/arl, Afisc. (Malh.) 11. 95 Kings 
themselues propound great gifts and rewards. 165: Hoares 
Leviath, 1. xiv. 67 fa man propound a Prize to him that 
comes first to the end ofa race, The gift is Free. @ 1661 
Fuiver iWorthies (1840) 1. i. 1 Know then, I proponnd five 
ends to myself in this Book, a1703 Burkitt On N. 7, 
Matt. v. 14 ‘The great end we propound in all the good 
works which we perform. 1719 ered Pils (1872) 1. 34 
For Honour and Valour Preferment's propounded. 

+4. To propose (to do or the doing of some- 
thing); to suggest (that something should be done). 

1597 Bacon Conders Ga. & Evill iv, Ess. (Arb.) 142 The 
one propounded to goe downe into a deepe Well. 1658 
Howe in H. Rogers £4 iii. (1863) 64, | propounded that 
this might be pnt into the agreement. 1668-9 Perys Diary 
a1 Mar., After dinner propounds to me my lending him 
5004, 1676-7 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) If. 524 It 
was also propounded to move the House. 1702 Ecuaro 
Eccl. Hist, (1710) 200 He propounded to scourge him, and 
so dismiss him. 1709 Srayra Ann. Ref I. xxx. 305 In this 
convocation it was propounded, that an act of Parliament 
should be made for the relief of poor ministers. 

tb. To set before oneself as something to be 
done; to purpose. Ods. 

1596 Sprnser F. Q. ty. vi. 42 Fit time for him thence to 
depart ..'To follow that which he did long propound. 1598 
Barckrey etic. Man (1631) 491 He that will line hapeiy 
must propound to himselfe things possible, and be content 
with things present. 1604 E. Glainsrone]} D’Acosta’s Hist. 
Indies Wi. xix. 178 It is the last of the three Elements, 
whereof wee have propounded to treate in this Booke. 1658 
tr. Com. Hist. Francion vy. 4 Propounding to themselves 
to become glorious by that means. 1692 R, 1'EstRaxce 
Josephus, Antig. x1. viii. (1733) 298 To give the Macedonians 
Battle before they should over run the whole of Asia, which 
they propounded to do. 

+5. To represent, to exhibit (by figure or de- 
scription). Ods. P 

1594 Biunouvit Lxere. 1. (1636) 119 Note that whenso- 
ever any manner of angle is roneunaed by three letters: 
that the middle letter doth alwayes signifie the angle pro- 
ponnded. 1659 Pearson Creed ii. (1662) 124 They propound 
the Jews senselessly offended and foolishly exasperated with 
Mise wees mee pete & Cote Sarthol. Anat. 

ne 4 is Vable | = plate) propound. i 
whole and cnt Reiser ap eounds the Bilis 

_ tb. To set before one’s mind; to conceive or 
imagine to oneself. Oés. 

1634 W. Tiawavr tr. Balzac's Lett, 1. 64 Propound to 
yourself monsters in my will to be mastred. 1647 Taare 
Comm. Rom. xv. 33 When they pray to Erameene(Goul to 
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their minde in such notions, and under such titlés, as 
whereby they may see in God the things they desire of God. 

6. Law. To put forth or produce (a will, or other 
document making testamentary disposittons) before 
the proper authority, for the purpose of having its 
lega vy established. 

1753 Sin G. Lez Reports Cases {x83 1, 420 This will. .is 
propounded by Lady Ann, /8fd., These instructions [for 

reparing a will] wrote by deceased..are propounded bh 

homas Jekyll, one of his brothers, asa legates. 1826 Ww. 
Roserts Treat, Wills U1. viii. § 2,174 If the paper pro- 
pounded to the ecclesiastical Court may have any effect on 
the estate. .probate will be granted. 1829 Haccaao Zccles, 
Reports 1. 56 margin, A codicil..which..came out of the 
custody of, and was propounded by, the person solely hene- 
fitted under it. /47d. 57 The paper was then propounded... 
as a further codicil to the will of the deceased, and asserted 
to be all in his own handwriting. 1836 Sir H. Jenner in 
Curteis Rep. Ecc?. Cas. (1840) 1. 160 The asserted execution 
of the will propounded on the 19th. 1884 Law Rep. 9 Pro- 
bate Div. 23 The executors named in [the will] propounded 
it for probate. 

Hence Propownded ///. a., Propou'nding 


vbl, sb. 

1551 ‘T. Witson Logike (1580) 61 b, The disputer must 
alwaies keepe hym in, and..force hym still to annswere the 

ropounded argument directly. 1575 Gascotcne Flowers 
Wks. 13 After supper they shonld passe the tyme in 
proponnding of Ryddles, 1608 D, Tluviz] £ss. Pol. & 
fer. 64 Neither dooth she alter her propounded conrses. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 182 Between the two 
propounded points, there is one strait line, by the definition 
of a circle, contained wholly in the propounded plane. 1807 
J. Bartow Colwméd, ut. 68 Yet oh, may sovereign mercy 
first ordain Propounded compact to the savage train ! 

+ Propownd, sé. Ods. [f. prec.] A proposition. 

1899 Pree Sir Clyom:. Wks. (Rtldg.) 511/1 ‘The which 
proponnd within my mind doth oftentimes revolve. 

Propounder (propau'nda.), [f. as prec. + -ER1,} 

1. One who propounds or sets forth, esp. for 
acceptance, consideration, discussion, or solution. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. vi. (1634) 544 There is.. 
no Session of Judges without a Pretor or Propounder. 1660 
Jen. Tavior Duct, Dudit. tv, Ut..can receive no warrant 
in legitimation by the intention of the propounder. 1829 
Marrvat &. Mildmay iv, | answered every question with 
such flnency.., as sometimes caused the propounder to 
regret that he had put me to the trouble of speaking. 1837 
Hr. Marvinrau Soc. Amer. 11.31 A country where political 
economy has never been taught hy its only effectual pro- 
pounder—social adversity. 1895 Dixon in Forts. Rev. Apr. 
640 Prominent among the supporters of this theory—if not 
its actual proponnder. : 

+2. A name for the rhetorical figure PROLEPS1s. 


Obs. rare". 

1589 Purrenuam Zug, Poesie in. xii. (Arb) 79 Ye hane 
yet another maner of speach purporting at the first blush a 
defect which afterward is supplied, the Greekes call him 
Prolepsis, we the Propounder, or the Explaner which ye will, 

» Thealleged sense 'A monopolist’ given in modern Dicts., 
and suggested in Blount’s Law Dict. (1670), is founded 
upon the heading of ch. 85 of 3rd pt. of Coke's /ustitutes 
‘ Against Monopolists, Propounders, and Projectors ’, where 
the text has ‘These Inventers and Propounders of evill 
things’ [farentores malorun), in which the word is used as 
in sense 1 above, 

Propowndment. rere. [f.as prec. +-MENT ] 
The act or fact of propounding. 

1846 G. 5, Fauga Lett. Sractar. Secers. 63 The remedy.. 
hy the very circumstance of its propoundment, affords a 
tacit acknowledgment, that the Theory..is defective. 


Propou'ndress. vare. [f. PRorounneit + 
-Ess!,] A female propounder, 

1866 j. B. Rose Ovid's Metant, 207 And she, propound- 
ress of the ridding curse. 

Proppags (pre-pedg). rxonce-wd. [f. Prop v. + 
-ack.} Propping or stpporting apparatus. 

1827 CaacyLe Gerne. Ront, 111, 138 Hat and stick were 
his proppage and balance-wheel. 

Propped, propt (prept), off. a. [f. Prov v. 
+-ED],) Held up or supported by or as by a prop. 

1789 Mrs. Pozzi Yourn, France \1. 154 The sight of 
propt-up cottages which fright the fancy more than those 
already fallen, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ili. § 7.69, I think 
the propped machicolations of the Palazzo Vecchio and 
Duomo of Florence far grander. 1 Mrs. Dvan 4d/ tn 
a Man's _K. (1899) 339 He sank weakly on to a chair and 
buried his head in his propped-up arms. 

Propper (prep). [f. PRop v+-ER1.] One 
who props or supports. 

1549 Br. Povnet Def. Afariage Priestes C jb, The patchers 
and proppers vp of this Decree. 

Propping (pr¢‘pin), 75/5. [fas prec. + -1nG!.] 

1. The action of the verb Prop; supporting as or 
with a prop. 

1492-3 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 188 For sartayne thynges 
..Repayryd in hys howse and for proppyng of the dore. 
1565 Cooren Thesaurus, Pedatio, the proppinge or settinge . 
vp of vines, 1735 Rastsav Gentle Sheph. ut, i, What dis- 
turbs the great, Io Proppiey of their pride and state. 1902 
Blackw, Mag. Jan. 50/x The miner not only gets the coal 
but makes all proppings and repairs. 

b. £2. concr. Supports, stays, props. é 

1660 W. Sxcxer Nonsuch Prof. 181 Your weakest building 
needs the most under propings. 1662 Grratea Princ. 28 
A Moorish Ground, whereon no New Building could stand 
any time withont Proppings. ! 

pA Of a horse (Australia) : Sudden stopping. 

te R. Botprewoon' Afe/b, Afem, xxi. 152 ‘Traveller's 
dam had an ineradicable taste for ‘ propping‘. | 

3. The propelling of a wagon or carriage on one 


line of rails, by means of a pole or ‘ prop’ ex- 
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tended from an engine on a parallel line, so as to 
pash it along ; a dangerons operation now illegal. 

1900 Act 63 & 64 Vict. c. 27 Sch., 3. Brake levers on both 
sides of waggons. 2. Labelling waggous. 3. Movement of 
waggous by propping or tow roping. 4. Steani o: other 
power brakes on engines. igor Dundee Advertiser 13 May 
4 Tow-roping and’ propping ‘.. practices which have resulted 
in many accidents, are forbidden. 

Propping, ///.a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] That 
props; suppoiting. 

1567 Daant Horace, Episi. xvi. FE vij, Propping elmes 
that clad with vinetrees be. 18a1 Ciake Hotel 139 in 
Vill, Alinstr. 1. 77, 1..loll'd me ‘gainst a propping tree. 
1879 Browsine fvan fvanoviich 69 Down fell her face upon 
the good friend's propping knee. 

Pro-ppy, a. collog. nonce-wd. [f. Prop st. +-¥.] 
Resemhling or suggesting a prop or pole. 

1870 Daily News 6 June, Ashdale has the weight, but 
rather proppy forelegs, while Marston excels in quality and 
has the most hunting character nbout him. 

Pro-prescutal, -um: see Pro- 2 2, 

Proprawstor (prouyprftg1). [a L. prépretor, 
originally fro prvtore (one acting) for the preetor.] 
A inagistrate of the ancient Roman republic who 
after holding the office of praetor was given the 
administration of a province not under military 
control, with the authority of a pixtor. Also, one 
who acted in place of a praetor. 

4579-80 Noatn Plutarch (1595) 1107 Junius Vindex being 
Proprator of Gavle. 1600 Hottano Livy xxx. 769, 
P. Lentulus the Propretour. 1729-41 in CHAMBERS Ga 
1832-4 Dx Quincey Czsars Wks. 1859 X. 228 note, In the 
imperatorial provinces, where the governor bore the title of 
Proprator, there was provision made fora military establish- 
ment, 1840 Macaucay £ss,, Clive (1887) 560 The [East 
India] Company's servants might still be called factors... 
But they were in truth proconsuls, proprators, procurators 
of extensive regions, 

Hence Propree‘torship, the office of a propretor. 

1620-55 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) g The second Year of 
Julius Agricola his Propratorship, or Lieutenancy in Hritain. 

Propretorial, ¢. [f. prec, after Pra- 
ToRIAL.| Of or pertaining to a propretor; under 
the rule of a propreetor. 

1885 J. G. Frazer in £acycl, Brit, XIX. 885/1 Thus the 
distinction between consplar (or proconsular) and practorial 
(or proprietorial) provinces varied from year to year with 
the military exigencies of different parts of the empire. 

So Propreeto'rian a., in same sense. 

1832-4 De Quincey Casars Whs. 1859 X. 228 note, The 
whole revenues of the propratorian (or imperatorial) pro- 
vinces, from this time forward, flowed into the /iscus, or 
private treasure of the individual emperor. 1882-3 Schaf's 
Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 1. 23 Vhe proconsular as distinct 
from the propraetorian status of Cyprus. 

Propre, obs. form of Proper a. and v. 

Proprefect, -prefect (préaprisfekt). [f. 
Pro-1 44+DPREPecT. So L. proprafectus (inscr.), 
¥. propréfet.]_ A deputy prefect or commander. 

1691 Wooo Athena O.ron. II. 293 He..was entertained 
by Williant Marquess of Newcastle, and by him made 
Proprefect or Lieuteaant General of his Ordnance. 1727- 
qt Cnamarrs Cycé. s.v., Che third inscription mentions 
roprefects of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city of 

ome, and the neighbouring parts. 

Propre'fecture. ([f 1s prec. from PRE- 
FECTURE.] ‘The office of proprefect; deputy 
presidentship. 

1803 Monthly Mag. XVI. 201 Pius the Sixth,..who was 
pleased. .to invest me with the charge of the Pro-prefecture 
of the Congregation of Propaganda Fide. 

+ Pro:premen, adv. Obs. rare. [a. F. propre- 
mentady.,f£. propre PROPER.) Properly, naturally. 


aizasg Ancr. R. 196 Pet flesch put propremen touward 
swetnesse & tovward eise. 


Proprete, -tie, etc. obs. forms of PRoperty. 
+ Pro-priary. Obs. rare—'. [6 L. propri-um, 
or short for froprietary.] A proprietor, owner. 


1606 Warner 4/5, Eng. xiv. Ixxxvii. 357 To either Pro- 
priarie so was either Realme againe Of Roinaines left. 


+ Pro‘priate, a. (s5.) Ods. [ad. L. propridé-ts, 


a. pple. of propri-dre lo make one’s own, f. propri-us 

ROPER. ] 

1. pepropriated, assigned to a particular person; 
annexed as an atlrihnte, special, peculiar: = Ap- 
PHOPRIATE f//, a. 3, 4. 

1654 Kirk Sess. Rec. in Campbell Balmerino (1899) 403 
The Session, finding that rowme and place not repoat toany 
other, 1820 Compe Conso/, vit. (1869)226/a Without whose 
propriate sympathies We should be neither strong nor wise, 

2. &ccl, Of a benefice: Appropriated to a re- 
ligious house or corporation; = APPROPRIATE 
Ppl. a 1. Ga qnot. 1697 loosely applied to the 
rector of such a benefice.) 

Cf. notes s. vv. IMFROFRIATE » 2 and ImpRorRiaTION 2. 

1616 SrecmMan De non Temer, Eccl. (1646) bj, Thy Tithes, 
whether propriate or impropriate. 1697 Hr. Garoinem Adv, 
Clergy a1 One cannot but wonder..that Rectors as well 
Impropriate as Propriate, should not take more care to fit 
their Chancels for this purpose. a kh. 

B, sé, One to whom something is appropriated ; 

& possessor, proprietor. rave—'. 

1660 Buaney Képs, Atipov (1661) 25 The Scepter..should 
ton on in a direct Jine, ull it caine to the Essentiator of the 
being of Kings, the propriate of Rule, BagtAeis BaciAcwy, 

+ Propriate, v. Obs. rare~'. [€. L. propridre 
(see prec.) +-ATE3,) trans, = APPROPRIATE v. 2. 
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1624 Donne Serr, Deut. xxv. § (1649) 11. 424 The covetous 
desires of the world, that is, the covetous propriating [erfspr. 
proprieting| of all things to our selves. 

Propriation (prooprijé-fon). rare. [ad. L. 
type *propriaiién-em, n. of action f. propridre: see 
above. Cf. OF. propriacion (14th e. in Godef.).] 

1. a, The action of making or condillon of being 
made one’s own (or some one’s own): = APPRO- 
PRIATION 1. b, Eccl. = APPROPRIATION 2. 

600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 185 By reason of more 
particular respects of propriation or otherwise. 1601 Act 43 
Eliz. c. 2 Every Occupier of Landes Houses Tithes impro- 
ie? or Propriacions of ‘l'ythes, Colemynes or saleable 

nderwoods. a1660 Contemp, Hist. fred. (Ir. Archaol. 
Soc.) 1. 191 To be one and the same united in comon without 
division, or propriation. 1840 Act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 89 
i ‘reamble, . 

2. ? The action of taking in a ‘proper’, i.e. 
literal or strict, sense: cf, PROPER a. 4. 

1819 Corempce in Lit. Rem, (2838) IIL. 65 This propria- 
tion of a metaphor, namely, forgiveness of sin and abolition 
of ceil through the redemptive power of Christ's love and 
of his perfect obedience during his volnatary assumption of 
humanity,..by transferring the sameness from the conse- 
quents to the antecedents 1s the one poiat of orthodoxy (so 
called, | mean) in which I still remain at issue. 

+ Pro‘priatory. [f. L. propriat-us VrorRiaTE 
at cnYd ez PROPRIETAKY 50, 3. 

1569 Be. Parkuuasr Jayne. in and Rep. Ritual Comne, 
(1868) 4o4/a That no Parson Vicar, propriatorie or fermer of 
any benefice, doe admit any Minister or Curate to serve his 
said benefice, vnlesse [etc.]. 16ar Horton Stat. fred. 317 
Propriatories of large portions of land. 

Proprietage (propraiéieds), rare. [irreg. f. 
proprietor onpropriel( y +-AsG¥.] &, The property 
of individuals collectively; the whole body of 
personal property. b. The body of proprietors 
colleclively, 

1830 Co.rnince CA. 4 St. (ed. 2) 141 In the same sense as 
IT at once oppose and conjoin the Nationalty to the Pro- 
prietage ; in the same antithesis and conjunction I vse and 
understand the phrase, Church and State. {i+/., The Posses- 
sions of both orders, taken collectively, form the Proprictage 
of the Realm. 1845 J. Martineau Essays (1891) II. 28 
The interests and concerns of the whole Proprietage. e 

+ Proprietaire. Obs. Also 7 Sc. -ar. [a. F. 
propridtaire (1335 in [atz.-Darm.): see also -ar?.] 
= PRoPRIETARY sé. (in varions senses). 

¢14g1 Chast, Goddes Chyld. 26 Vhis man that thus resteth 
vpon his owne loue to his proper persone may well be callid 
& propryetayre. 1619 Sin J. Semen. Sacrifege dlandled 
App. 27 Why shall the Priestes vader the Law be debarred 
froin Tithes comming from Secularies? Were then, we haue 
the Priest, the first proprietar. 

Proprietarian (pro,proijétéeriin), xonce-wd. 
ils sense 1, f. as PRorRieTARY + -AN 3; in sense 2, 
» Proparet(y + -arian, as in tecessilarian, etc.]} 

+1. ? An advocate or supporter of proprietary 
government in the N. American colonies. Ods. 

1776 J. Avams Wks, (1854) IX. g12 The quakers and 
proprietarians together have little weight. 

2. A stickler far propricty. 

1866 Howetts Veet. Life xx, The Conversazioni of the 
tigid proprietarians where people sit down to a kind of 
hopeless whist..and say nothing. 

+ Proprieta-rious, «. Oés.rare—', [fas next 
+-0vs.) Pertaining to a ‘ proprietary’ (see next, 
A. 2); self-seeking, selfish. 

1657 Divine Lover, Sumuarie Perfect. 11 Contrarie to 
the proprietarious or vnresigned will of our corrupt nature. 

Proprietary (proprai-élari), 56. and a. [ad. 
late L. proprieddrt-us (Paulas) proprietary, in 
med.L. also sb. a proprietor, f. proprietas PRo- 
PERTY : see -aRy 1,] 

A. sé. +1, One who has ‘propriety’ or pro- 
perty in something, or to whom something belongs 
as property; nn owner: = PROPRIETOR 2. Obs. 

1473 Kolls of Parit. V1. 65/a The first or former pro- 

rietaries and owners of the same. 1 Declar. War Se. 
in Hall CAron., Men. VEE/ (1548) 452 b, Our sayd progenitour, 

..enioyed it, as very proprietary and owner of the realme. 
r6aa ALVES Aunc. Law Serch, 113 Vf a Factor. giveth 
not advice to the owner or proprictarie of the sale of the 
said goods. 1707 Norais Treat, Humility vii. 299 We are 
not receivers, but original properetarcs of what we have. 
1790 fist. Exrope in Aun. Keg. 16/2 The enraged pro- 
prietaries, with their. servants, defeated the plunderers. 

+2. A member of a religious or monastic order 
who, in violation of his vow of poverty, reserved 
goods for himself as private property. Hence jig. 
A self-seeklog or selfish person. Ods, 

¢ 1450 tr. De fenttatione m. xxxvil. to7 All proprietaries 
& louers of hemself. rg0a Atkynson /érd. 226 All pro- 
prietaries & toners of them selfe be fetered and nat fre. 1496 
Dives ‘as (W. de Worde) vu. xxi, One of his monkes 
was in harde payne of. Papa! for he had be a proprye- 
tarye vnto the tyme of hisdeynge. 1838 Bate Thre Lawvs 
1oog We are such merceaaryes, And subtyle Pa: 

+3. The holder of an appropriated benefice: 
=z APPROPRIETARY. Obs. 

¢ 3460 Osency Regr. 161 Pe foresaide prior and Couent of 
Merton proprietaries and persons of pe parisch church of 
Dunstywe, 1540 Act 3a Hen. Viii,c. 7 § 1 The owners 

roprictaries and possessours of the personnages vicarages 
etc), 1616 Srkuman De non Temer. Ecci. (1668) 96 Upon 
these reasons Proprietaries are still said to be Parsons of 
their Churches. 1661 J. Sternens Procurations 30 In such 

Grants..of Impropriate Rectories those payments ..are. left 
as a charge, .upon the Proprietaries. 


PROPRIETOR. 


| 4. Amer. Hist. The grantee or owner, or one of 
| the grantees or owners, of any one of certain North 


| American colonies: see BK. 3. Also Lord Pro-' 
pricary. 

1637 in Archives of Alaryland (1883) I. 23 tnsolencie 
mutinies and cuntempts against the Lord Proprietary an 
the government of this place. 1683 (fit/e) A Letter from 
Wilham Penn, Proprietary and Governour of Pennsylvania 
in America, 1765 T. Mutcuinson 4/784, Afass. 1. 329 To 
rite under..the lords proprietaries. 1876 Bancaorr f/is?. 

.Y. I. vii. 182 To the proprietary was given the power of 
creating manors and courts baron, 

5. A proprietary body, a body of proprietors; 
proprietors collectively. 

1803 W. Tavtor in dan. Rev. 1. 406 An incroaching but 
modest plan of reform which will divide the proprietary into 
hostile factions, 1849 Batcut Sf., Burdens on Cope Mar. 
(2876) 423 Certain burdens... borne exclusively by the landed 
proprietary and real property of this country. 1856 Frouve 
Hist. Eng. 1. i. 14 The advocates for a peasant proprietary. 
1884 Bazaar, Exchange & Aart 13 June 633/2 Of the 
greatest importance to the proprietary of a paper. 

6. The holding of something as property ; pro- 
prictorship. 

1624 Donny Devotions, etc, (ed. 2) ga Even in pleasures, 
and in paines, there is a proprietary, a meum and tuum. 
1868 Contemp. Kev. VAL. 610 There is a spiritual common. 
alty..in which he can claim no exclusive proprietary. 1886 
H. Grorce ia M, Amer, Kev. April 395‘ Peasant proprietary’ 
or ‘occupying ownership ',..the names European economists 
give to that system of ownership. , 

7. Something held as property, a possession ; 
esp. a landed property or estate. ? Obs. 

3608 Noaton Stevin's Disme D ij, Vhat which Land-meater 
shall need to doe but once, and that at the end of the 
casting vp of the proprictaries. 1800 /?roc. f‘art. in Asiat. 
dan, Reg. 12/2 Nor could the estate be..divided or par- 
celled into shares or several proprietarie. 1846 Blackw. 
Alag. LUX. 406 To one-half atthe Breat proprietaries of the 
Radio, a diminution of rent, even hy a third, would 
make their possessors personally bankrupt. 

B. adj. 

1. Belanging toa proprictor or proprietors; owned 
or held as property; held in privale ownership. 

In mod. use applied esp. to medicines or other preparations 
of which the manufacture or sale is, by patent or otherwise, 
restricted to a particular person ur persons 

1589 Puitesiuam fag. Voesie \. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 Worldly 
| goods they come and go, as things not luag proprietary to 

any body. 2701 Grew Cosi. Sacra 11. ii. § 38. 99 hough 

Sheep, which are Proprietary, are seldom Marked, yet 

they are not apt to straggle. 1818 Elatiam Wid. Ayes 

(1872) I. ii. 1. 147 ao¢e, Alodial lands are commonly opposed 

to Beneheiey or feudal; the former bein siterly eee Pre 
tary. 1866 G, Macponxato Aan. O. Neiehkd.i, Lhad formerly 
officiated as curate in a proprietary chapel. 1900 Jester. 
Gaz. 22 Mar. 9/1 [They) are now charging a shilling a pound 
more for certain well-kaown proprietary tobacco. — 

2. Lolding property; that is a proprietor, or 
consisting of proprielors. 

a1709 Atkyxs Lard, & Pol. Tracts (1734) 409 He would be 
the great_Proprietary Owner and Disposer of all Estates. 
1825 MtCui.ocn fof, Eeon. Introd. 45 he second, ot pro- 

rietary class, consists of those who live on the rent of the 
and, or on the net surplus produce raised by the cultivators, 
2844 Lo. Broucnam Brit. Const. vi. (1862) 91 The classes 
who are without any property... would overpower the 
proprietary classes. . 

3. Amer. Hist, Pertaining or subjecl to the pro- 
prietor or owner of any one of certain N. Ameri- 
can colonies, which were granted by the Crown 
to particular persons; being such a proprietor: 
see A. 4. 

1704 W. Pesn in 15th Rep. Aisi. MSS. Comem. App. wv. 79 
How much better the Colonies thrive ia proprietary bands 
than under the immediate Government of the Crown. 1835 
Jerrenson Autodiog, Wks. 1859 1. 16 The backwardness of 
these two colonies might be ascribed partly to the influence 
of proprietary power and connections. 1899 West, Gaz. 
jo Aug. 3/a The provincial governor was either royal or pro- 
prietary, and his avthority was imposed on the colony by 
the Crown directly, or by the proprietors through rights 
granted by the Crown. Ms 3 

4, Of or relating to prope or proprictorship. 

@1833 Bentuam Anarch. Fallacies Wks. 1843 II. 503 
Property stands second on the pear rights are 
in ihe number of the natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /ndia 1.19 The complicated 

westions of proprietary right ¢o lands that had repo 
changed masters. 2855 Macaucay /fist. Eng. xviii 1V. 
183 William covld defend the promicinry rights of the 
Crown only by putting his negative on the iN. x 

Henee Propri‘etarily adv., in a proprietary 
capacity; as a proprietor. 

3654 Vitvatn Theol. Treat. vii. 205 Their progeny .. 
enjoyed it [the promised land] proprietarily for many ages. 

Sg ge? (propraiétar), | [Anomaloasly 
formed and substitnted in 17th c. for the etymo- 
logical word Proprizrary : cf. also PROPRIETORY. 
App. first used of the ‘ proprietors’ of the North 
American colonies. ss 

An OF. frofrieteur (once in Godef) and its fem. pro- 
bricteresse (thrice) occur each time in a legal document 
(ator 33) There may bave been a Law Latin “fropricter, 

ut it does not appear to be recorded.) 

1. Amer. Hist. = Proprietary s6. 4. Also Lord 


Proprietor. . . 

1639 in E. Hazard ffist, Cold. (1792) I. 458, 1 Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges Lord rietor and owner of the provioce of Maina 
in New England fete.] 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylo. 1. 7 
The Chieff Proprietor and Govr acquainted them that he 
bad little more to say. £747 Franxuin Le?. 1 1887 11, 

-2 


PROPRIETORIAL 


3 We have petitioned the Proprietor to send us some from 
ngland. 1851 Dixon JY. Pens xxxi. (1872) 291 The future 
lord proprietor of Pennsylvania. | 

2. One who holds something as property; one 
who has the exclusive right or title to the use or 


disposal of a thing ; an owner. ; 

Peasant proprietor, a man of the peasant class who is the 
owner of the land he cultivates. 

1645 Cot. Ree. Mass. (1854) IIT. 27 Mr. Glouer [and 
others] are appointed a committee to lay out ye way an 
judge of ye satisfaccion yey shall give to re proprietors. 
‘a 1667 CowLey Ess. Verse 5 Prose, Agric. Wks. (1684) 
‘They who are Proprictors of the Land are either too proud, 
or for want of that kind of Education, too ignorant to 
improve their Estates. 1681 Luray Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 
342 The proprietors of the 800 iron guns here... have orders.. 
not to dispose of them. 1736 Burtea Ana, 11, vil 359 The 
Maker and Proprietor of the World. 1840 Dickens O/d 
C. Shep xix, One of [the travellers] was the proprietor of 
a giant. 1849 Grote Greece 1. lili. VI. 559 A large proprietor 
and worker of gold mines. 1861 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. 1. 
98 A large proportion. .of the inferior landed proprietors. 

ra ie Youne Nt. TA. vi. 283 Hearts are proprictors 
of all applause. a 

b. atirié. (usually appositive). 

1898 IVesti. Gaz. 26 Apr. 8/3 The proprietor barber... 
insisted on a gratis shave. 1901 Datly News 18 Feb. 6/6 
Even a proprietor-manager could hardly afford such regal 
garments, 1903 esti. Gaz. 30 Mar. 5/1 Anengineer and 
landed proprietor-farmer. 

Proprietorial (proprai,étoeridl), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL: cf. dictatorial, senatorial, etc.) Of or per- 
taining to a proprietor. 

1851 Dixon IV, Penn xxii. (1872) 193 Control.., financial, 
civil, proprietorial, and judicial. ©1866 Pal/ Mall G. 
7 June 2 (Fo) discharge the social and proprietorial obliga- 
tion devolving upon them. 4 

b. That is a proprietor; consisting of pro- 
prietors: = PRorriztany a, 2. 

1866 Lond, Rev. 24 Nov. 568 ‘Stop, stop’, exclaimed the 
proprietorial censor, ‘that won't do’. 1904 Spectator 3 Sept. 
314/1 Directed, not towards the removal of the old pro- 
prietorial class, .. but towards facilitating their remaining in 
the country. 

Hence Proprieto‘rially adév., as proprictor. 

1864 Daily Tel. 8 June, Editorially and proprietorially 
connected with the [Voréd newspaper. rg0r Westin. Gaz. 


7 June 10/2 Alderman H.. was proprietorially connected 
with the Dispatch. 

Proprietorship (pro,praiétaifip). [fas prec. 
+ -8HIP.] 

1. The position or condition of a proprietor; 
ownership. (In earlier quots. in reference to the 
N. American colonies : sce PROPRIETOR 1.) 

1669 J. Locke Draft Const. Carolina § 6 in 33 Dep. 
Kpr. Rep. 258 Those who are then lords proprietors shall 
not have power to alienate or make over their proprictor- 
ships. 1790 Lusendurg(Mass.) Proprietors’ Rec. (1897) 304 
An act..for the final Settlement of the Proprietorship of the 
Town of Lunenburg. 1817 Coanett I"és. XXXIL. 17 Mr. 
Hammond. .offered to me the proprietorship of one of those 
papers asa gift. 1848 Dickens Date v, With an air of 
joint iproprietarstip with Richards in the entertainment. 
1866 Kocrrs Agric. § Prices 1. iii. 62 As a rule..whenever 
peasant proprietorship is prevalent.. hired lahour. .is scarce 
and dear. 1886 Act 49 & 50 Vict. c. 33 § 7 To prove the 
existence or gen oe ey of the copyright of any work 
first produced in a foreign country. 

2. A piece of land owned by a proprietor. 

1837 J. 1. Murray Senmer in Pyvences 11. 135 Divided 
as the soil is into smalf once ni each owner of an 
arpen of land possesses a horse. 

Propri-etory, sd, aud a. [erron. or var. f, Pro- 
PRIETARY, going with the anomalous Propxietor.] 

A. sé. $1. = Proprietary A, 1, 4. Obs. 

1643 Prvsne Sov. Power Parl, App. 168 If the king be 
not the proprietorie of the Realme. 1687 A. Lovett tr 
Thevenot's Trav. wi. 102 ‘The King of Golconda..is pro- 
prietory of all the Lands in his Kingdom. 1764 Ast. to 
Queries on Proprietary Gout. Maryland 4 The Lord-pro- 
prietory (who is hereditary governor) or his lieutenant- 
governor, 

2. = Proprietary A. 5. 

wB0a Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 267/2 This correspon- 
dence gave great uneasiness to the proprietory. 1869 Daily 
News 30 July, It is in the neighbourhood of a rich proprie- 
yes jarge towns, 

b ad. = Proprietary B, 

1633 Sir J. Burroucus Sov. Brit, Seas (16gx) 103 By th 
common Law of the land the King is ea of 
our seas, 1706 Lutrasu, Bricf Rel. (1857) VI. 16 [A bill] 
for better regulation of charter and proprietory government 
in America. 1898 Aé/butt’s Syst. Med. V. 615 An exclu- 
sive dict of one or other of the proprietory preserved foods. 

Proprietress (propraiétrés). [f, Proprietor 
+-£981; cf. ohs. F. propricteresse.] A female 
proprietor. 

169a R. L’Esrrance Fadles 11. cccxxiii, 282 The Pro- 
Pega Deere Possession again, but the Other begg'd 

er Excuse. 1838 Dickens Vick. Nick. xvi, With his eyes 
fixed on a very fat old lady in a mob-ca vidently the 
proprietress of the establishment. 1875 Matne //ist, Jnst. 
x1, 334 When the proprietress dies, there is a special order 
of Succession. | 

Proprietrix. [f.as prec. after L. fem.] = prec. 
, 3837 J. D. Lana NewS. Wales U1. 425 The convict Watt.. 
ingratiated himself into the favour of the proprietrix of “She 
Sydney Garette’, 1884 V. Brit. Daily Mail 5 Aug. 4/3 
Law agent for the proprietrix of the island. 

Propriety (proproi-éti). Forms: 5-6 pro- 
priete, (-yete(e, 6 -ietee, -ietye, -yetie), 6-7 
proprietie, 6- propriety. 


1484 


propriété (1ath c. in Littré), ad. L. proprictat-em: 
see Proverty.] The quality of being proper, or 
that which is proper (in various senses of the adj.). 
+1. The fact of being owned by some one, or of 
being one’s own, ‘ownness’; the fact of owning 
something, right of possession or use; ownership, 
proprietorship: = Propentr sd. 1. Oés. 

In quot. rg02 fg. in spiritual sense : cf. Prorrirraay $6.2. 

1486 Petition to Hen.V 11 in Materials Hen, V1 (Rolls) 1, 
297 An othre cope, with a cover gill, .. the propriete wherof 
rightfully belongith to oure. .moder, the countesse of Riche- 
mond & Derby. goa ATKYNSON tr. De /onitatione ut. xiii. 
230 Stande thou.. without all propryete, & thon shalt alway 
wyn. 1581 in Willis & Clark Castbridge (1886) 11. 412 
‘Yhey..can challenge no more proprietie in that ‘ownde, 
then may every sencrall Colledge of that Vniuersitie, 1652- 
62 Hevuin Cosmogr. 1V. (1682) 47 The people..live hke 
Beasts, without propriety so much as in their Wives or 
Children. 1671 Ren Fount. Life iv.g When men give, 
they transfer Propriely to another. 1707 EE, CuAMBERLAYNE 
Pres. St. Eng. w.iv.(ed. 22) 297 Every Freeman hath such 
a full and absolute Propriety in his Goods, That no Taxes.. 
legally can be imposed upon them, without their own Con- 
sent. 1827 ITavuan Const, fist. (1876) 11. xi 309 The 
clergy themselves had never expected that their estates would 
revert to them in full propriety. 

+b. The fact of belonging or relating specially 
to a parol: thing or person; peculiarity, 
particularity, specialty. Ods. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Unity ix Retig. (Arb) 425 The Doctor 
of the Gentiles [St. Paul) (the Propriety of whose Vocation, 
drew him to haue a speciall care of those without) saith 
[etc @1648 Lo. Herseat //en, Vi// (1683) 69 The 
Sweating Sickness (call'd for the propriety by which it 
seized on the English Nation chiefly Sudor Anglicus). 

+e. Path. (Of a pain or disease.) The fact of 
belonging specially to or originating in, the part 
affected : see quot. 1657, and cf. Iniopatity 2a, Obs. 

1615 Crooke Jody of Alan 190 The stone of the Kidneyes 
is knowne or discerned from that of the hladder hy The 
propriety of the paine, by the scituation, and by the dul- 
nesse. 655 Cuprerra Aiverius vii. i. 146 The Breath is 
hindered by divers Causes, cither by sympathy or pro- 
priety of parts. ‘The hinderance of breathing by propriety, 
called /diopathica, comes from the Lungs distempered. 
1657 Physical Dict. s.v., A pain by propriety is when the 
cause of the pain is in the part pained, as when the head- 
ach comes from the humors in the head it's called a pain by 
propriety; when it proceeds of vapors sent up from the 
stomach or any other part it's called head-ach by consent 
or sympathy. 

+2. Something owned, a possession: 
PERTY sb, 2. Obs. (exe. as in b). 

1s71 Satir. Pocus Keform. xxvii. 70 How pai. .yitt pos- 
seidis that peoples proprietie. 31661 Feituam Resolves 1. 
xtvi. (ed. 8) 274 Tlow can he have a good conscience..that 
..takes away what is ae ee propriety? a1667 Jer. 
‘Vayioa Sern, Eph. v. 32-33. Wks. 1831 1. 327 So are the 
eeuenes ofa wife ta be disposed of by her lord. @ 17x12 

Sen Zdyennarinm Poet. Wks. rar Il. 76 ‘Tis thy Pro: 
priety, and not my own, 

b. A piece of land owned by some one, a private 
possession or estate: = Property sé. 2b. Obs. 
exc. in Amer. (Tisi.: cf. PROPRIETARY sd, 7. 

1661 ELTHAM Aesolves i. Ixxxii. (ed. 8) 365 Te is the Hedge 
..which hinders from breaking into other mens propriety. 
1690 Andvvs Tracts Il. 42 The Lands of Widdows and 
Orphans and other peoples proprieties. 1705 Bevertey 
Virginia \. § 92 (1722) 65 The apUEne: the Colony into Pro- 
prieties, contrary to the original Charters. 1 Athenzum 
3 Aug. 157/1 The lately established propriety of Nova Scotia 
was to be ceded ta that power[France]. 1894 Vation(N.V.) 
1 July 51/1 Early in 1974 he removed to Lenox, Mass. 
was at once elected clerk of that ‘ Propriety’, and was sent 
as its delegate to the General Court of the Colony. 

3. Proper or particular character ; own natnre, dis- 
position, idiosyncrasy; essence, individualily; some- 
times, proper state or condition. Cf. PRoperTy 
56. 5. Now rare, 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 29 As sais the 
maister of proprieteis of bestis, A scorpioun is_as a worm 
of the erde. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F v,1 shall telle 
yow thensample of the lyon and of his propryete. 1549 
Compt. Scot. v.32 To payot ande discriue the origyne ande 
propriete of the varld. 1604 Suaxs. Ofk. u. iii. 176 Silence 
that dreadfull Bell, it frights the Isle, From her propriety. 
1643 Mitton Divorce nu. ix. Wks. 1851 1V. 85 It holds a 
strange and lawlesse propriety from ail other works of God 
under heaven. 1659 Pearson Creed v. 511 We are pre- 
sented with three Particulars: First, the Action itself,.. 

he rose again’, Secondly, The verity, reality, aad pro- 
of that Resurrection, ‘he rose from the dead’. 1795 

see Propnices rb]. 1876 Mozcey Univ, Sern, vii. (1877) 156 
This propriety, or characteristic in the individual, which he 
receives froma Divine source, is a sacred deposit with him. 

+4. A quality or attribute; esp. an essential or 
distinctive quality ; a characteristic, a peculiarity : 
= Proverty sé. 5. Ods. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 63 He was bathe 
honest and honourable,..and full of all gude proprieteis. 
1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xv. xxxiii. (1886) 383 Salomon 
«had full and perfect knowledge of all their proprieties. 
1610 Hottano Camden's Brit, (1637) 718 A secret propriet 
of this ground. 2613 Purcwas Prigrimage i, (1614) 5 All 
the proprieties of God are infinite as they are immanent in 
Himself. 1678 Hosars Decam. viii. 101 To tell you the 
several proprieties of the Magnet. r700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardo\. 55 Impatience is as it were a Propriety of Power. 
1868 Busunety Serm, Living Subj. 13 Proprieties of the 
incarnation, 


+5. The special character, or a special character- 


= )Ro- 


[ME. propriete, a, F. | istic, of a language; peculiarity of diction, idiom. 


PRO-PROCTOR. 


Oflen, with mixture of sense 6: Correctness or 
purity of diction. Ods. 

a 3568 Ascuam Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 87 In.. Cees. Commen- 
taries..is seene, the vnspotted proprietie of the Latin tong. 
1587 GotpinG De Mornay viii. (1592) 108 The Punicke tongue 
was but a kinde of seuerall proprietie of the Hebrew. 1621 
T. Witutamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 5 A word, 
which according to the Idiom and propriety of the lan- 

uage wherein he spake, may be translated dives. 1690 

ACKE Govt, tiv. § 31 “Lis pity the Propriety of the Hebrew 
‘Tongue had not used Fathers of Men, instead of Children 
of Men. 1739 Wks. Learned 1. 140 The neglect of ac- 

wainting al ale .with the Proprieties and Beauties of 
their Mother Tongue. 1746-78 (##t/e) An Exmoor Scolding, 
in the Propriety and Decency of Exmoor Language. 

+b. The proper, stiict, or literal sense of a 
| word; strictness of meaning, literalness. Oés. 

x64x Wiixins Jfath. Magick i. i. (1648) 145 In its stric- 

| ture and propriety, it is onely appliable unto fresh inven- 


tions. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exenip. ui. Dise. vi. rg The 
| word arewea which in propriety of language signifies mis- 

persuasion. 1656 [J. Seaccant] tr. 7. White's Perifat. 

Just. 378 God, therefore, cast..a sleep upon Adam: the 

Propriety is, and He made a sleep fall. 1678 Cuowortn 

Intell, Syst. 451 If we add that the pro riety of this word 

Jupiter, does not express a Divine, but only a Humane force. 
| 6. Fitness, appropriateness, aptitude, suitability ; 

appropriateness to the circumstances or conditions ; 

conformity with requirement, role, or principle; 

| rightness, correctness, justness, accnracy. (Cf. 
PROPER @. 4, 9.) 
1615 BRATHWAIT raed (1878) 69 Displaying resolu- 
tion in thy eye Courtship in cloths, in speech propriety. 
1659 Hanmonp On /’s. vil. go But that was in the businesse 
of Absalom, ..to which this Psalm hath no propriety. 729 
But.er Ser. Pref., Wks. 1874 11. 8, F shall not..justify 
the propriety of preaching... Discourses so abstruse as some 
ofthese are. 1824 L. Muraay Ang. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 429 
Propriety of language is the selection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. ii. 
I. 223 They..appointed a committee to consider the pro- 
priety of impeaching Arlington. 1870 Freeman Norn. 
Cong, (ed. 2) 1. App. oe In some manuscripts .. the 
propriety of the title is formally disputed. 
. 7%. Conformity with good manners or polite 
usage; correctness of behaviour or morals; he- 
comingness, decency. Zhe proprieties: the things 
that are considered proper; the details of conven- 
tionally correct or proper conduct. 

[1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. xili, Such propriety of 
mind as can only result from the union of g sense with 
virtue.) 178. Buans Addressed to Lady whom Author 
| fearedhe had offended, Propriety’s cold cautious rules Warm 

fervour may o’erlook. 3799 Han. More Fenr. Educ. (ed. 4) 

1. 76 The decorums, the proprieties, the elegancies, and 

even the graces, as far as they are simple, pure, and honest, 

would follow as an almost inevilable consequence. 18 

‘I. Hook G. Gurney V1. v. 290 She talked of some elderly 

body, in the shape of an aunt, who was to accompany her, 

and play Propriety. 185g6 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners 

(Bohn) I]. so The keeping of the proprieties is as indis- 

peareble asclean linen. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. xi. 118 

er taste for decency of demeanour and propriety of life. 

Proprite, obs. form of PROPERTY. 

|| Proprium (pré«privm). Pl. -ia, [I.., nent. 
sing. of froprius PROPER; in sense 1a rendering 
Gr. Teor (Aristotle).] 

l. a. Logic. = Proverty sb. 5d. 

asst T. Witson Logike (1580) 4 Of the fiue predicahles, 
otherwise called the flue common wordes, which are spoken 
of other...Geuns, The generall worde. Secies. The kinde, 
orspeciall. Déigerentia. The difference. Proprium, The 
propertie. Accrdens. ‘The thing chauncing or cleauing to 
the substance. 1656 Strancey //ist. Philos. vi. (1701) 247/1 
Proprium is that which declareth, not what_a thing fs, but 
is in it only, and Reciprocal with 1, 1885 Daviosox Logic 

| Definit, 46 A logical operation which..grasps the essence 
| ofa thing (to the exclusion of its accidents and propria). 

b. An attribute essentially belonging to some- 
thing, a distinctive characteristic ; essential nature, 
selfhood. 

1995 tr. Swedendborg’s Chr. Relig. $1 
soever worshippeth Nature instead of God, q 
to God, and in Consequence of such Worship maketh him- 
self, and his own /’rofrium, the Center and Fountain of 
his Thoughts. [Vote] By Proprium,as here applied to Man, 
is meant Tis own Propriety, or all that he has of himself, 

rated from Divine Influence. 1858 Busunett 


. iv. (ed. 9)220 Who- 
or in Preference 


when se 
Nat. & Supernat, ii. (1864) 5 What we call their character 

is the majestic proprium of their penalty. 1863 H. 
Janke Subst. & Shadow xv. 256 Religion has had but one 
legitimate spiritual aim, namely: the softening of the self- 
hood or proprium which man lerives from nature. 

+2, Something given to a person for his own; a 
perquisite. Ods. 

1734 Noatn Lives (1826) I. 208 The allowing propriums 
to the attornies, in taxing of costs, was a very great abuse. 

Pro-proctor (prouprg‘kta:).  [f. Pro-1 4 + 
Procror.] orig. One who acted for the proctor of 
a university (see Procron 3); an officer under the 
control of the proctors, who assisted them in 
executing their duties of keeping order, etc. (some- 
times specially appointed for the occasion) ; now, 
an assistant or deputy proctor in the universities. 

1650 in Wood Life & Times (O. H.S.) I. 163 At a meeting 
of the Delegates..Mr. Hancock proproctor the last yeare 
did certifie the Delegates that one Kehlewhite a citizen had 
served hin with a writ out of the Common Pleas for false 
imprisonment. 1663 /5id. 22 Sept. 492 The 24 masters of 
Art,..thak were to be as pro-proctors and exercise pro- 
curatorial power over schollers. id. 24 Sept., The 24 pro- 


PROPS. 


proctors placed..the Doctors and Bachelors of Divinity 
next to Xt. Ch. gate, and the Masters on both sides almost 
up to the Bull Inne. rgar Amnurst Terra Fil. Pref. 20 
One of the pro-proctors for the last and the present year. 
@ 1884 M. Pattison ent, (1885) 229 For the proctorial year 
1847 1 had acted as proproctor to Green. 
ro-provinoial, Pro-provost: sec Pro-! 4. 

Propryete, -tie, Propryte, ctc., obs. ff. Pro- 
PRIETY, PROPERTY. 

Props (preps), sb. p/. Theatrical slang. [Short 
for proferties.] Stage requisites : see PROPERTY 3. 

See also quot. 1889. 

1865 Slang Dict., Props, stage properties, 1883 Referce 
6 May 3/2 At the Theatre Royal.. the scenery and props were 
sold by auction, 188 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 32 \t was 
.-the property room, the things therein being sh a or, 
more commonly ‘ props ', so called, I believe, because they 
help to support the drama. /éfd. 46 Scenery and robs were 
not being used at this, the first, rebearsal, 1889 New Mork 
Trib. 14 July (Cent.), The property-man, or, as he is always 
called, props for short. 3 

Props, gambling game with shells: see Prop sd.+ 

Propternuptial (prp:ptoynzpfal), a. Hou. 
Law. (f. L. phr. propler nuplt-ds ou account of 
marriage + -AL.) ‘That is made or given on 
account of marriage. 

1875 Poste Gafus 1. (ed. 2) 116 The party who made a 


causeless repudium,..was punished by pecuniary losses in 
respect of dos and propternuptial donatiuns, 

|| Propterygium (prpptéridzidm). /chthyol. 
[mod.L., f. Pro-% + Preryerum.] The anterior 
cartilaginous portion of the fin in elasmobranch 
fishes. Hence Proptery-gial a., of or pertaining 
to the propterygium. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat, 478 The propterygium 
and the mesopterygium are evidently derived from rays 
which still remain attached to the shoulder-girdle. 1889 
Nicnorson & Lypexker /’alzont. 11. 920 In the pelvic 
fin of the Selachians the mesopteryginum is absent, and the 
propterygium more or less rudimentary. 1890 Cent. Dict. 
s.¥. Plerygium, Bearing ..the propterygial, mesopterygial, 
and metapterygial hasalia and radialia. 

|| Proptosis (preptdwsis), atk. [late L. pro- 
pldsts, a. Gr. mpdrrwois a falling forward, prolapse, 
f. mporinray to fall forwards.] Prolapse or pro- 
trusion of some bodily part, esp. of the eye. 

1676 J. Coons Marrow Chirurg. 713 Staphyloma.,.1n its 
progress it receives several Names, as when the Uvea sticks 
out above the Cornea: ‘tis called Proftosis. 178 E. Forp 
in Afed. Commun. 1. 95 [She] was brought to me..with a 
Proplosis of the left eye. 1876 /'rans, Clinical Soc. 1X. 17 
During the examination one of the eyes got dislocated 
forwards, and had to be replaced... he proptosis is probably 
accounted for by shallowness of the orbits. 

So Propto‘sed f//. a., il protruded. 

1890 Lancet 1 Feb. 246/2 A small portion of the bladder 
wall was proptosed through the deficient neck. 1900 /did. 
32 May 1362/2 An elderly woman whose Right Eye on 
Stooping became Proptosed. E J 
+ Propu-dious, a. Obs. rare. [E. L. propudios- 
us shameful, infamous, f. propudi-aet a shameful 
action, f. prdé, Pro-1 + pud-ére to make ashamed : 
see -oUS.} Shameful, infamous, disgraceful. 

1629 Maxweut. tr. Herodian (1635) 111 Calling upon Niger 
..to vindicate the Roman State, and hasten to free them 
from that propudions Governour. 1678 Puittirs, Propu- 
dious, (Lat.) shameful, filthy, dishonest. 

+ Propugn (propizn), v. Obs. [ad. L. prd- 
pugn-dre to go forth to fight; to fight for, defend, 
f. pro, Pro- ' + pugn-dre to fight.) érans. To con- 
tend for; to defend, maintain, champion, vindicate 
(an opinion, doctrine, or tbe like). lence + Pro- 
pu‘gning v4/. sb. and ff/. a. 

e1sss Haarsrieto Divorce Hen, 1771 (Camden) 48 To 
stand stiffly..against our adversaries and to propugne our 
side. 1629 Burton Treth's Triumph 218 Scriptures and 
Fathers were..so strongly propugned and maintained by 
Luther. 1633 Pavnna Histriomastix 722 To give a_satis- 
factory answer to all their chiefe Play-propugning Objec- 
tions. @ 1660 Hammon (J.), Mor propugning of our faith. 
1676 Townason Decalogue 95 Divinations which they.. were 
highly concern'd to propuga as true. 

+ Propu'gnacle, és. [a. obs. F. propugnacie 
(14th c, in Godef.), ad. L. propugndcul-um a 
defence, bulwark, f. propugu-are: see prec.) A 
bulwark, rampart; also /ig. a defence, protection. 

1550 J. Cone Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 219 (1877) 119 A great 
strength, propugnacle and bulwarke for the noble reale of 
Englande. r612 R. SHetpon Sern. St. Afaréin's 61 His 
po nacle and defence of Christian religion which no 

ontihician durst cuer yet attempt toconfute. 1657 Howete 
Londinop. 48 The Vower of London, it being the prime 
Fortresse and propugnacle of the City. 

Hence Propugnacled a. wonce-wa., having 
ramparts, battlemented. 

1875 Bracxmons Alice L. II. xxvii. 341 The smallest of 
them [opals] is larger and finer than that.,which is called 
*Troy burning’, from the propugnacled flash ofits movement. 

|| Propugna‘culum, [L.] = Prorvexacte. 

1864 Lowe Fireside Trav. 235 No elastic propugnaculam 
had been interposed between the body and the axle, so that 
we sat, as it were, on paving-stones. mee Eneycl. Brit. 
VI. 1358/2 The Roman colonies were. valuable as propugna- 
cule of the state. 

+ Propugnate,v. Ods. rare. [f. L. prépugnit-, 
ppl. stem of prépugn-dre. see PRopuGy.} vans. 
= Propusy. Hence + Propugnating vé/. sd. 

1657 Tomtinson Renon's Disp. 144 If they equally conduce 
to the propugnating of one affection, and roborating one part. 


| and most able van 


1485 
+ Propugna‘tion. 04s. [ad. L. (ee 


t#én-ent, n, ol action f. prépugn-dre: cee Puopren.] 
Defence, protection, vindication. 

1586 Feane Alas. Gentrie m. 62 Signifiyng..that this 
Scottish Lyon depended wholly upon the propugnation and 
defence of french lilies. 1606 SHans, Tr. 4 Cr. it. ii. 136. 
1647 Ilupson Jv, Right Govt.wvi.113 Arguments alledged 
for the propugnation thereof. 

Propugnator (prdéepdgnéita:). [ad. L, pro- 
pugudldr-em, agent-n. f. propugn-dre + see Pro- 
recn, Cf. obs. F. propugnateur (1552 in Godef.).] 
One who champions ; a defender, champion. 

¢ 1450 Alirour Saluacioun 1283 Sho offrid a son to be for 
cece propugnatoure, Marie hire son to be of alle this 
werld protectoure. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. Ded. 4 Of them 
that hes been propungnatours for tbe libertee of ther cuntre. 
1648 Cuartes | Gracious Mfess. Peace The erectors 
and propugnators of the Presbyterian Discipline in Scotland. 
1792 Buake Corr. (1844) TV. 42 One of my father’s earliest 
nators. 1895 Ramsay in Mary R. L. 
Bryce Mem. Prof. Veitch (1896) 136 ‘Vhe sturdy, uncom- 
promising propugnator of any question which he took up. 

So + Propu‘gnatrice Ods. [prob. a. OF. fem. of 
propugnatenr), a female champion or defender. 

1450 Wirour Saluacioun 3254 Oure swete ladye And als 
our propugnatrice ouercome the feende oure enemy. 

Propugner (propii‘no1). Now rare or Obs, 
[f& Propeen v.+-ER'.] A defender, a champion; 
= PROPUGNATOR. 

1597 J. Kine On Yonas (1618) 570 The daily exclamations 
of the Donatists in Africke against the Orthodoxe..was, 
that they were traitours against the holy books, and them- 
selues the prupugners of them. 1691 W. Nichotts Aasw. 
Naked Gospel 96 Vhese were the chief Propugners of this 
Heresie in the Primitive times. 1841 Gattenca /taly VI. 
v. i, 306 Dante found numberless propugners and disciples. 

+Propulsation. Os. [ad. L. prépulsation- 
em,n. of action f. prdpulsdre: see PROPULSE. So 
obs, F. propulsation (Cotgr.).] 

1. A driving forth; = PRrorutsion 1. rare—'. 

1978 Banister (fist, Afan iv. 56 As touchyng..propulsation 
of the byrth in women, nature receiueth by them [transverse 
inuscles] a large benefite. 

2. A driving away; repelling. 

1610 Guituim fferaldry wv. xiv. (1612) 225 The finalle end 
Car which militarie profession is instituted viz. propulsation 
or tenenge of wrong. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. un. viii. 
(1654) 244 The just cause of war is the propulsation of 
a injuries. 1690 Norats Beatitudes (1694) 1. 73 Two 

Saquiries offer themselves...One is, concerning the Pro- 
pulsation or Repelling of Injuries; the other is, concerning 
the Revenging of Injuries already done. 

Propu'lsatory, @. rare—). [f. L. prapilsator, 
agent-n. f. propulsdre: see next and -ony 4.) 
= PROPULSIVE a. 2. 

1842 Youatr Dog ii. (1845) 34 It is by the epee oy 
efforts of the muscles of the aioli and thighs that the race 
is won. 

Usa hn be vw. Obs. [ad. L. propuls-are, fre- 
quent. of prépellére to Proven.) érans. ‘To drive 
off, chase away, repel. Mfence + Propu ‘ising vf. sd. 

axgq8 Hawt Chron, Hen. V7 19 By which craftie 
ymagened inuencion they might eyther cloke or propulse 
from them all suspicion. 1974 Newton /fealth Mag. 19 
The same it humours and fumes are propulsed and dispersed 
and the brayne is made sincere, stronge and healthfull. 
1668 H. Moae Div. Dial, we xxxvii. (1713) 396 Those 
Reformed Churches that can do that right to theinselves by 
propulsing their Enemies. ‘ 

Propulsion (propy'ljan). [a. F. propulsion 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.) or f. L. type * prdpulston- 
em, n, of action f, prdpelitre to PROPEL, } 

tl. The action of driving forth or away; expul- 
sion, repulsion. Oés. 

16r1_ Froato, Profgulsione, n repelling,..a2 propulsion, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 715 In joy it worketh it diversely ; 
viz. by propulsion of the moisture, when tbe spirits dilate, 
and occupy more room. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1, 210 
Warm bathing. .promotes the propulsion of noxious matters. 

2. The action of driving or pushing forward or 
onward ; the condition of being impelled onward ; 


also, propulsive force or effort. 

1799 Kiawan Geol. Ess. 434 The materials..are..unceas- 
ingly carried forwards by the circulation and propulsion 
of water into the unfathomable i of the sea. 1807 
J. E. Suitn Phys. Bot. §9 To conclude this subject of the 

ropulsion of the sap. 1849 Macautay Ast. Eng. iit 1. 372 
Vie had succceded in constructing a rude steam engine,.. 
which he pronounced to be an admirable and most forcible 
instrument of propulsion. . 

b. fig. Impelling influence; impulse. 

1800 Lama Lett, to Manning 1 Mar., I set to, with an uo- 
conquerable propulsion to write, with a lamentable want of 
what to write. 1846 Waitrien Acformer xxiv, God works 
in all things; all obey His first propulsion from the night. 
1876 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. u. 202 The constant 
propulsion of an unbending will. 

+ pulsity. Os. rare—'. 
Propulsive quality; propulsion. 

1607 J. Davies Suenma Totads (Grosart) 10/1 Eternity... 
was e‘re Time had roome To stirre it selfe, by Heau'ns 
propulsity. , 

Propulsive ae Aad) a. (sb) [f. L. pra- 
puls-, ppl. stem of frépellére to PROPBL + -1VE. 

+1. Having the power, quality, or tendency to 
drive off or away; expulsive. Ods. rare. 

1648 Regall Apol. 23 London-Treacle is of a temperate 
nature, and Freee s of Venome from the Heart. 16s0 
Butwer A athropomet. 193 Children.. having then no further 
need for that propulsive cause. 


[f as next +-1TY.] 


PROPYLITE. 


2. Having the quality of propelling, or the 
tendeney to propel ; that drives or urges forward 
or onward. 

1758 Battin AMladness v.30 The propulsive action of the 
heart. 1874 Caarenter Afent. PAys. 1. ii. § 30 (1879) 30 The 
propulsive movement of the foot in walking. 1893 FAmpsatax 
Christ in Mod. Theol... 1. 1. vi227 Ao immanent, yet ever- 
active, impulsive and propulsive being maintaining bis 
society. z A. 

b. sé. A propulsive agent or principle. 

1834 Sai?’s Mag. 1. 38 Misery, fun, folly, fame, honour,.. 
and all the host of propulsives, which to name even would 
be to fill divers pages. 

Propu‘lsory, «. rare. [f. as prec. +-ony 2.) 
ta. = prec. 1 (0ds.), b. = pree. 2; propelling. 

1656 Buounr Glossogy., Propulsory, that serves to put 
away or drive back. 180g Knox & Juaa Corr, J. 208, Thad 
reasons propulsory fur every one of them; and reasons 
attractive, for three out of the four. 


Propupa, Propygidium : see Pro- 2 1, 2. 

Propur(e, -te(e, -ty, obs. ff. Prorer, -Ty. 

Propyl (pré«pil). Chem. [f. Pror(ioxic + 
-y: so called as being the radical of propionic 
acid; cf. propane, propene, eic.] The hypothetical 
alcohol radical of the tricarbon series, C,H, ; also 
called 7rily/, Chiefly atérid, = Propy.ic, as pro- 
pyt alcohol, aldehyde, bromide, hydride, nitrate, 
nitrile; propyl series, elec. 


Of propyl alcohol, CsH;ONT, there are two isomeric forms, 
normal propyl alcohol CH,.CHz.CH,OH, and fso- (or 


pseudo-) propyl or secondary propyl alcohol CH,.HCOH. 
wt derteati 


EE 


Cll,. So with other propyl derivatives. 

1859 Fowses’ Man. Chem. 411 Propylic alcohol, or hydrated 
oxide of propyl. 1866 Roscor Elen. Chent. 241 The propyl! 
compounds. .closely resemble the foregoing ethyl series of 
bodies. ea alcohol, when oxidized, yields propionic 
acid. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 594 Propyl alcohol 
was discovered by Chancel in 1853, in the fusel-oil of the 
residues left in the distillation of brandy from wine. 1873 
J. Cooke Cree ee 313 Propyl hydride |=Propane) is 
the third in a series of homologous compounds, 

Hence Pro:pyl-acetio a. = VaLEric; thence 
propyl-acetate; pro:pyl-ace'tylene = pentinene 
(see PeNTANE). Prospylami‘ne, an amine of 
propyl, as C,;H,N, a bright, colourless, highly 
refracting, very mobile liquid, having a peculiar, 
strongly ammoniacal odour. Pro‘pylate, a salt 
of propylic acld. Pro:pyl-benzene = CUMENE. 

1860 in NV. Syd. See. Vear-Bk. Aled. 414 By adding Ney 
cautiously hydrate of lime the *propylamine is obtained. 
1868 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 891 Sulphate of propylamine 
is crystalline and deliquescent. 1880 4 thenaumt 27 Nov. 
713/1 The authors. have thus prepared aluminic methylate, 
ethylate, “propylate. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 
7 ony eens is a liquid which boils at 157% 

ropyla, pl. of Proryioy. 

| Propyleum (prppil7 im). Pl. propylea. 
[L., ad. Gr. apomtAaiory, usually in pl. -aca, sh, use of 
neuler of mporvAaos adj. ‘before the gate’, f mpd, 
Pro-2 + miAn a gate: see Propriox.] The 
entrance to a temple or other sacred enclosure, 
esp. when of architectural importance; sfec. the 
entrance to the Acropolis at Athens. Hence, A 


gateway, porch, or vestibule. 

1706 Puirs, Propylieum, (in Architect.) the Porch of a 
Temple or great Hall; a Gate-House. 1745 Pococne Descr. 
Fast Ul. wan. x. 16t The propylaum was probably about 
the third gate, which was built at a great expence. 1849 
Faceman Arcdst. iv. 72 These propylaca lead into a large 
open courL 1890 J. Martingat Seat Auth, in Relig. 1. ili, 
92 This invulnerable Stoic..lingers still at the propylacum 
of the temple of Duty. . 

b. fig. An introdnction ; #/. prolegomena. 

1727-41 Cuamaras Cyc?. s.v., Hence Propyleum is also 
used figuratively in matters of learning, for an introduction, 
apparatus, or prodromus to some greater work, 1893 Nation 
16 Feb. 128/1 The magnificent Beopiies, metaphysical, 
psychological, historical, through which, in char after 
chapter, he advances to the sacred precincts of his parti- 
cular themes. ; 

Propylene (prépilin). Chem. [f. Propyn + 
-ENE.] The olefine of the tricarbon or propyl 
series, CyH,, a colourless gas; called also fropene 
and éritylene. 

1850 J. W. Revnotns in Jrnd. Chent. Soc. WIL. 114 It is this 
hydrocarbon..to which I propose to give the name of Pro- 
pylene. 1850 DauaEny Atom. The. (ed. 2) 489 note, The 
discovery by Captain Reynolds of another homologue of 
olefiant gas, namely propylene. 1865 Letuesy in Orr's 
Cire. Se 1. 116/1 Propylene.., ot the super-olefiant gas of 
Dalton and Henry. 

a har (propi'lik), a. Chem. [£ as prec. + 
-ic.] Of or belonging to propyl, containing propyl, 
as propylte (or propyl) alcohol, CsH;-OH. 

1850 J. W. Reynotos in Frad. Chem, Soc. 111. 114 The 
corresponding alcohol. .still unknown, for which the appella- 
tion Propylic alcohol has been suggested by Dr. Hofmann. 
1857 Mitter Elewr. Chent. 1. 126 Tritylic (or propylic) 
Alcohol, 1897 Al/butt's'Syst, Afed. UL 843 Other mem 
of the alcoholic series—amytic, butylic, and propylic alcohol 
+ may exert a decidedly toxic action. 

Propylite (prgpilsit). Zithol. [f. Gr. pé- 
mud-ov (see next) + -ITE}. So named by Richt- 
hofen 1867 as opening the Tertiary volcanic epoch.] 
A voleanic rock occurring in and considered to be 
characteristic of various silver-mining regions ; also 


called greenstone trachyle. 
Believed 10 be a product of the metamorphism which 


PROPYLITIC. 


accompanied the formation of the metalliferous deposits. 
1867 Ricutnoren in Mew, Calif. Acad. Sct. 1. 1. Propylite. 
1877 Ravmonp Statist, Mines 167 Propylite. 1879 RutLev 
Stud. Rocks xii, 237 Propylites also occur in Transyle 
vania and Hungary. 1889 0. Fral. Geol, Soc, XLV, 201, I 
hope shortly to be able to describe some of the chief types 
of these rocks,..their altered forms (the ‘ propylites ), and 
their Plutonic representatives (diorites and quartz-diorites). 

Hence Propyli‘tic 2., pertaining to propylite. 

1889 Quart. Frnl. Geol, Soc. XLV. 179 These rocks.. 
exhibiting interesting examples of the so-called propylitic 
modification. 4 : 

if Propylon (pre*pilgn). Pl. -pylons, or in Gr. 
form -pyla (-pula). [L., a. Gr. mpémudor, f. mpd, 
Pro- 2 + miAy gate.] = Propyteum. Also ¢rans/. 

183r M, Russert Agyft vi. (1832) 257 Between these 
obelisks and the propylon are two colossal statues. 1841 
Lenny Cycl. XIX. 152) Many of them (Pyramids of Nubia] 
have propyla attached to one side, as if forming the entrance 
tothe building. 1865 F’rrcusson //ist, Archit, Lu iv. 113 
The cells of the temple have been excavated from the rock, 
but their courts and propylons are structural buildings added 
in front. 1875 Browntne A ristoph. Apol. 4103 O hail, my 

alace, my hearth’s propula! 1880 Acadenry 11 Dec. 418/4 
tvisa..fooks down between two huge propytons cf re 
rock to the blue expanse of sea. 

Propyn(e, variants of PRopinE Oés. 

Propyr(e, -yrte(e, obs. ff, Proper, PROPERTY. 
| Proquzstor (prokwistg1). Rom. Antiy. 
[Late L. préguestor Gloss, Cyril., Gl. Philox.) for 
eatlier fd guestére (one acting) on behalf of a 
questor.] One acting in place of or on behalf of 
a queestor; an officer who was associated with a 
proconsul in the administration of a province after 
having fulfilled the queestorship at Rome. 

1706 Pritts, Pro-Quastor, a Deputy or Vice-Treasurer. 
39727 Larover HH'ds, (1838) I. 88 Lucius Antonius son of 
Mark, proquzstor and propractor, to the magistrates, senate, 
and people of Sardis, greeting. 1832 Gent Pompetana V1, 
xiii. 21 Of sufficient importance to have had a proquestor. 

| Prora (pr6-ra). Pl. -e. [L. Ardva Prow.] 
1, The prow ofa ship; = Prone, rave. 
18g0 Leiter tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 432 
Naked, planting the right leg ona rock, a prora ora dolphin, 
leaning thereon and looking abroad, a victor in combat and 
ruling over the vanquished. ' 

2. Zool. Kither of the two points of a cymba 
or C-shaped sponge-spicule, 

1887 Soutas in Lacycl. Brit. XXL. 4317/2 sv. Sponge, 
The back of the *C *[-shaped spicule] is the 4ce/ or fropis; 
the points are the Arows or prorz’. 

Proral (proeral),a. [£ L. prér-a@ prow + -AL.] 
ta. Anat, in proral bone, one of the original 
elements of the occipital. Os. rare. b. Zool. Of 
or pertaining to the prore of a cymba: see prec. 2. 

1831 R. Kxox Cloguet's Anai. 5t At hirth the occipital 
byne..appears to be formed by four centres...‘These four 
Bees form at that period so many distinct bones, which 
ave been described as such under the names of the proral 
or squamons, condyloid and basilar bones. 1887 Sottas in 
Encycel. Brit. XX. 418/15, v. Sponge, By growing towards 
the equator the opposed proral and pleural pteres may 
conjoin. 

|| Pro rata: see Pro 7. 

Pro-rate (préurzit), v. Chiefly U. Ss. ff. 
pro rata} trans, To divide or assess fro rata; 
to distribute proportionally, 

ea Weester, Prorate, to divide or distribute Ppropor- 
tionally; to assess pro rata (Corrupt. U.S). 1881 Chicago 
Lines 17 June, As to the basis for pro-rating business 
between the subsidized and unsubsidized portions of the 
railroad, 1892 in A. IE. Lee Mist. Columbus 11. 262 The 
Baltimore and Ohio [Railroad] to operate and maintain the 
road..and prorate sixty-five per cent of the gross earnings 
. that is to pay the Central Ohio thirty-five per cent of the 
gross earnings. 
b. zxtr. or abso/. To make arrangement or 
agreement on a basis of proportional distribution. 

1867 Chicago Times 21 Mar., Anact amending the charter 
of the Hannibal and St. pe Road, by which the latter is 

and to ‘prorate’ with any and all roads coming te 
Hannibal. x Tribune (New York) 6 June (Cent), Ihe 
Santa Fe LRailroad)..will hereafter reftise to Prorate with 
them on shipments of grain and live stock. 

Hence Pro-ra‘tablea., ‘capableof being pro-rated 
or divided proportionately ’ (Webster Suppl, 1879). 

Prore (proe1). Now foe, and rare. Also 
5 prowere, 6 proer. [a. obs. F. prove (a 1527 in 
Godef.), ad. L. prora Prow s4.1] “ The Prow of a 
ship or boat. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. ii. 93 The prowere whiche is 
the foremest partye of the shippe. 1490 — Eneydos vi. 29 
The prores or forship whiche lay towarde the countre of 

Thir, courned anone towarde the Royame of Cypre. 1§53 
Brenor Q. Curtius Ee iij, The prores did stricke against 
the Sapbes 1s8a N. Licneriety tr. Castanheda's Cong. 
&, fud, 101 They carryed certeine Ordinautice in the proer 
of tbeyr Boates. 1718 Pore /ifad u. 73 ‘Twelve galleys 
with vermillion prores. 1810 Scotr ey of Le vu xiii, 
The tall ship, whose lofty prore Shall never stem the 
hillows more. 1866 ConinGTon tr. Znetd vi. 5 Toward the 
sea they turn their prores, 
b. poetically. A ship. 

€1645 Howetn Lett. (1650) II. Ligh (The Vole) Now 1 
hope in a successfull prore, The Fates have fix’d me on 
sweet Englands shore. 1813 Scott Aofedy vi xviii, He.. 

Mast. Jag with overloaded prore, While barks unburthened 
reach the shore, 

Pro-rector (prdujrerkto1), [f. Pro- 144 Rec 
TOR; also mod.L.; Ger. rorektor.] The deputy 


1486 


or substitute of a Rector in a university, college, 
or other educational institution ; a vice-rector. 

Formerly in use in the Scottish universities; now chiefly 
in those of Germany, in some of which the king or prince 
of the state is nominal Rector (Rector 40), and the pro- 
fessor who executes the duties of the office is pro-rector. 
(Cf. the positions of Chancellor and Vice-chancellor at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin.) Also in some other 
German institutes of higher education. 

¢1618 Morvson /¢in. 1V. Iv. i. (1903) 306 But if it happen 
that any Baron or Prince be Student in the University, 
they vse to chuse him Rector for the yeare, and he vseth to 
chuse for his Prorector or Substitute, him who by order and 
course should bane otherwise beene Rector that yeare. 
[1685 (Feb. 25) Acta Rectorum Univ. St. Andr. WI. 471 
Nomina incorporatorum in Collegio D. Leonardi R. D. D. 
Waltero Comrio pro Rectore, Collegii Da* Mariae primario.] 
1858 (Mar. 1) Alinutes Unto, St. Andrews XVII, 41s (MS.) 
The Senatus appointed the ex-Rector to act in the meantime 
as pro-Rector and Promotor. 1886 Pad/ Atal? G. 18 Aug. 4/2 
‘The pro-rectors .. of the several (German] universities 
represented (at Heidelberg] wore their gold chains of office. 
i Daily Newr 12 June 7 1 The Emperor .. was received 
..by the Rector and Pro-Rector of the Polytechnicum, in 
their long brown gowns and caps. 1908 J. MattLano 
Anverson Let. to Editor 5 Mar., (At St. Andrews) Down 
to the date of the Ordinances following on the Universities 
Act of 1858 there was always a pro-Rector, or, as he was 
sometimes called, a vice-Rector, whose duty it was to act 
for the Rector in his absence. 

Hence Prore-ctorate, the office of a pro-rector. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Wm. Howitt), 1863 Dowprxc 
Life Calixtus xxii. 203 The duties of the prorectorate have 
occupied and distracted me. 

Pro-regent, Prorenal: see Pro-1 2, Pro- 21. 

Pro-re-nascent, pro re nata: see Pro 8. 

+ Prore’ption. Obs. rare. Also 7 -sion. [n. 
of action f. L. prorép-cre, prérept- to creep for- 
ward.] A creeping on; a slow advance. 

1656 Broun Glossogr., Prorepsion, a creeping forward, 
a stealing forward by litle and little, a growing, spreading, 
or coming forth, 16g8 J. Rorinson Lndoxa x. 55 The slow 
proreption of every Sidus, out of his proper Sign. 

|| Pro--rex. Ods. [f. L. prd, Pro-1 + rex a 
king.) A deputy king, a viceroy. 

1586 Mariowe 18¢ 2't. Zamburt, i. i, Create him pro-rex of 
all Mrica. 158 Naswe Anat. Adsurd. Epist., As I haue 
no portion in any mans opinion, so am I the Prorex of my 
priuate thought. 1649 Rosrrts Clavis Bid/, 198 In the 17. 
year of Jehoshaphat, Jehoram his son began to reign as 

Pro-rex, or Vice-Roy to his father. «1679 T. Goonwin 
Auvledge of God wy xiii, Whilst the world stands he 
[Christ] governs it, easeth God of that burden, and is his 
Provex for him. 

+ Pro‘ritate, v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. pravi- 
tare to provoke, incite, entice. Cf. Prorite and 
Inatrate v1] ¢vans. ‘fo provoke, irritate, incite. 

1620 VENNER lia Recta v. (1650) 109 By reason of their 
moyst and calorificall nature, they proritate Venus. 1669 


| W.Simpson /fydrol. Chynt.81 By proritating the gout. 1684 


tr. Bonet's Mere, Compit, xix. 705 Fontanels. .proritate and 
milk as it were the outer surface of the Skin, : i 

IIence + Prorita‘tion Ués., provocation, irrita- 
lion, incitement. 

1641 Answ. Uind. Smtectyuimuus 43 Your Maimonides 
{after all your proritativn) holds no other than faire terines 
with our Samaritan Chronicle. 1657 Toanixson Renou’s 
Disp. 535 It hetps such as labour under..the Dysentery, or 
the frequent proritation of the Belly, 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. 
Compit. v1. 221 The flax..may be continued by a gentle 


| proritation of the bloud. 


t+ Prori‘te, v. Ods. [ad. L. prérit-dre: see 
above. Cf. obs, F. proriter (Cotgr.).] rans. 
= Proritate, 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 72 1t doth prorite and tickle 
then to expell it. Pac 

Prorogate (prowrozeit), v. Pa. pple. in Sc. 
also prorogate. Chiefly Sc.; now only Se. Law. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. Ardrogare : see PROROGUE.] 

+1. ¢rans, = Pronocur 1. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 193 In that he had proro- 
gate his office by the space of v. yere, 1552 Reg. Privy 
Counct? Scot. 1, 127 With power to thaim to proroyat thair 
decreit. 1607 Eart Stirtinc Julius Cesar Argt., He sent 
to the Senate to have his government of the Gaules proro- 
gated for five years, 1685 Sc. Acts Chas. J] (1820) Vii. 
460/1 The excise of Inland and forraign Commodities 
Granted to King Charles the Second .. by the fourteenth 
act of the Parliament 1661..and prorogat by the eight act 
of be Parliament 1681 for fyve yeares therafter. a 1693 
Urquhart s Rabelais m. x\. 332, 1 prorognte,..wyre-draw, 
and shift off the Time. 

2. = Prorocue 2, 3. 

1969 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 31 To prorogat the 
said day of thair nieting. 1646 Br. Maxweut Burd, fssack, 
in Phenix (1708) Il. 298 He gave order to prorogate it [the 
Assembly) to another ane longer day. 1678 Sie G. 
Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot. tt. (1699) 290 The Council 
may prorogat also the Dyets appointed for Execution, 
Sega UE Fist. Scot. (1864) 1. 66 note, The day of 
assembling was afterwards prorogated to the and of August. 
1868 Alcé 31 & 32 Vict. © 100 § 26 It shall not be competent 
of consent of parties to prorogate the time for complying 
with any statatory enactment. 

3. Se, and Civil Law, To extend (the jurisdiction 
of a judge or court) to a canse in which it would 
otherwise be incompetent: cf. PRoRoGATION 4a. 

1601 J. Wrretee Treat. Conine. 2s All Ciuill causes,.. 
arising betweene or among the brethren .. who either may or 
will prorogate the Iurisdiction of the said Compauie, and 
their court. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzin Crim. Laws Scot. ih 
(1699) 287 Custome had in this prorogat the power of inferior 
Judges. 1838 W, Bett Dict. Law Scot. s v. Prorogation 


PROROGUE, 


of Jurisdiction, Where the proper jurisdiction of the judge, 
is confined to causes amounting to a certain value, parties 
may prorogate the jurisdiction to causes ahove that value, 
unless the statute conferring the jurisdiction prohibits it, 

414. pa. pple. prorogate, app. used for ‘called, 
summoned’. Ods. rare. 

¢1470 Harowwe Chron. cxvit. i. (MS. Arch Seld. B. 10), 
Edmonde Irneside.. After Ethelrede his fadir was prorogate 
Vnto the Crowne of alle this roiale Jand. 

Ilence Pro‘rogated f/. a. 4 

1645 Rutuerroro Tryaléy Tri, Faith xviii.(2845) 205 The 
standing and prorogated intercession and advocation of Jesus’ 
Christ..must have a daily use. 1973 Eeskine Just. Law 
Scot. 1, ii. § 27 Prorogated jurisdiction is that which is, by 
the consent of parties, conferred on a judge, who, without 
such consent, would be incompetent. 1850 Acé 5 & 14 
Viet. c. 36 § 2 The original or prorogated period, as the case 
may be, for lodging a revised condescendence. 

Prorogation (proéurogét-fan, prgro-). [ME a. 
OF. prorogacion (1313 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
-tion, or ad. L. provogation-em, n. of action f, 
Prorogare to PROROGUE.] 

1, ‘The action of lengthening in duration, or 
causing to last longer; extension of time; pro- 
longation, protraction, further continuance. Now 
rare or Obs. exc. in Sc. Law, 

1432-s0 tr. /igden (Rolls) V.185 Thro the prorogacion of 
his Ee by oon day, rsqa Uoatn Evasu, Ui pope. 278b, 
The senate would not geue ne graunte vnto Caesar proro- 
gacion, that is to saie, a longer tyme in his dictature. 1647 
H. More Song of Sout Notes 136/1 Distance of life makes 
time, and the prorogation of life continueth time. 1746-9 
Act 20Geo. #1, c 508 21 By virtue of the prorogation of any 
lease or tack, 1838 W. Bete Dict. Lave Scot., Prorogation, 
in judicial proceedings,..a profongation of the time ap- 
pointed for reporny a diligence, lodging a paper, or obtem- 
pering any other judicial order...Prorogation ofa Lease is 
the extension of it, 1876 Lowetn Aniong my Bhs. Ser. 1. 
253 He himself can count on patriarchal prorogations of 
existence, : 

2. The actlon of proroguing an asscmbly, esp. 
Parliament; discontinuance of meetings until the 
following session, without dissolution. 

1472-3 Nolls of Parit. Vi. 31/2 Your Parlement..by 
dyvers prorogations and adjornamentes, unto the xxi day 
of Janusdlis ontynued. 1586 Burcuteyin Ellis Orig. Leis. 
Ser. 4. IIL. 13 We..did procure this prorogation for the 
other ij. causes. [Cf Prorocue v. 2, quot. 1586.] 1638 Dr. 
Ilamitton in #7, Papers (Camdeu) 48 A great inanie of 
them came to tonne to haue protested against the pro- 
rogation [of the General Assemhly). 1765 BLackstonr 
Comm, 1. ii, 187 A prorogation is the continuance of the 
parliament from one session to another, as an adjournment 
ts a continuation of the session from day to day. 1828 
Scott #, Al. Perth vii, Bailie Craigdallie.. who had advised 
the prorogation of their civic council to the present place 
and hour. 1840 Penny Cyct, XVII. 271/1 The effect of a 
prorogation is at once to suspend all business until parlia- 
ment may be summoned again. Jérd., A bill mast be 
renewed after a prorogation, as if it had never been intro- 
duced, though the prorogation be for no more than a day. 
1878 Stuuns Const. Fist. § 768 II. 480-1 The distinction 
between adjourament and proreeation .. is a modern dis- 
tinction. The necessary adjournment from day to day, as 
well as the countermanding of a parliament called, an: the 
longer intermission of the session, was known as prorogation. 
Fbid. note, The word ‘prorogation ' is constantly used for 
countermanding or delaying tbe day of meeting. 

b. transf. The time during which Parliament 
stands prorogued ; the interval between successive 


sessions, 

@1gq8 Hart. Chrou., Hen. Viti 110b, Duryng whiche 
Prorogacion, the common people saied to the Burgesses, 
sirs, we heare saie you will graunt .iiii.s. of the pound, we 
aduise you to doo so that you maie go home. 1663 Prrys 
Diary 18 Feb., This day the Parliament met again, after 
their long prorogation. 1724 Swirt Dradier's Lett. ii. Wks. 
1755. V. tt. 42 1¢ would seem very extraordinary, if an 
idioiaue court in England should take a matter out of the 
hands of the high court of parliament daring a prorogation, 

+3. The action of deferring to a later time; 
postponement. Oés. rare. 

1658 Purutips, Prorogation, a deferring, or putting off to 
another time, 1703 Ketsev Ser. 73 He often obtained 
Pardon, or a Prorogation of the Punishment. : 

4. a. Se. Law. The extension of the jurisdiction 
ofa judge or court to canses which do not properly 
come within it: allowed in certain cases by con- 
sent of the parties. : 

1838 W. Bet Dict. Law Scot. s.v. Prorogation of Yuris- 
diction, In order to render prorogation effectual, the judge 
must have a jurisdiction susceptible of prorogation. 

+b. ge. Extension. Ods. rare. 

@ 1626 Be. ANDREWweS Seri, (1856) 1. 223 Goodwillis a kind 
of peace, but.. with an extent or prorogation, a kind of peace 
peculiar to men which the other parts of the earth are not 
capable of. 

Pro-rogator. rare. [a. L. prérogator, agent-n. 
f. prérogdre to ProxocvuE.] One who prorogates, 

In quot. app. a meaningless jingle.) - ‘ 

Wn GHOLE SWasastrone 376 Against all Merlinicall arro- 
gators, prorogators, derogators, 

Prorogue (prordng), v. Forms: 5-7 proroge, 
(5 -rouge, 6 -rog), 6- prorogue. [Late ME. 
proroge, a. F. proroge-r, obs. ¥F. prorogue-r (both 
14th c. in Godef. Compi.), ad. L. prérogdre to 

rolong, extend, esp. a term of office; to defer; 

it. to ask publicly, f. p73, PRo- 1+ rogdre to ask. 


The etymological sense, according to Scheller, was perh. 
“to ask ite pera whether the term of an office or the like 


PROROGUED. 


“may be protonged to a person’, as if tonsk him on. 
this no exaniple is extant in Latin.) on 

+1. érans. To prolong, lengthen, extend (in time 
or duration); to cause to last longer; to continue, 


protract. Ods, (exc. as a Latinism). 

1428 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 289 The which Graunte was 
lengthed and proroged att the last Parlement..for other 
two yeer, ¢1510 More Picus Wks. 9/2 If he might have 
‘had y® space of his life proroged. 1579 Fenton Guieciard, 
(1618) g1 The truce was eftsoones Uae for a few dayes, 
1579-80 Nortu Plufarch (1676) 599 And besides [they] did 
Prorogue the time of his Government five years further. 
1665 Mantev Grotius’ Low C, Warres 896 The States pro- 
rogued the space for deliberation. .from that present time, 
until the first of September, 21716 SoutH Serr. (1744) 
Xi. 263 As long as the Spirit prorogues his workings after 
an obstinate resistance of them, 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 
337 ‘The command of Scipio was prorogued, not, os on 
previous occasions, for a fixed period, but till such time as 
the war should be brought to a conclusion, 

+ 2. ¢rans. ‘Vo put off for a time, defer, postpone. 

1483 Rolls of Part, V. 233/1 To forbere and proroge, and 
to putte in suspence, th’ execution of teviyag of the fyndyng 
of the seid..men Archers. 1494 Hen, VIE Les. in List. 
‘Acad, Oxon. (O.H.S.) HL. 618 Prorouge your said election 
uato the tyme ye shall have furthre Tet eae fromus. 2 
Suaus. Rome. & Sud... i. 48, ) heare thou must and nothin 
may prorogue it, On Thursday next be married to this 
Countie. 1634 Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. VEL. 278 
‘The Kinges journey into Scotland must be prorogued unull 
another yeare. «1716 Soutu Serm. (t744) VIL vi. 126 ‘To 
stop a Sinner ia his return to God, by persuading his corrapt 
heart, that he may prorogue that return with safety. 

tb. adsol. or zntr. To delay, procrastinate. Ods. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7.11b, Why doost thou proroge till 
"y wretched life be at his wayes end? ee: 

. To discontinue the meetings of (a legislative 
or other assembly) for a time, definite or indefinite, 
without dissolving it; to dismiss by authority until 
the next session. Originally and chielly in refer- 
ence to the British Parliament. 

Originally a particular application of sense a; the meaning 
being to ‘put off, postpone’ the assembly or sittings of a 
_patliament which had been sammmuned or was in session: 
cf, quot, 1878 in Prorocarion 2. 

1488 Rolls of Parlt. V. 286/1 This present Parliament to 
proroge, adjorne, or dissolve. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vil. 
Fn In this .xlii, yere, the kyng helde one parlyament at 

Vestinynster, & another or ellys prorogyd y* same to 
Wynchestre. @1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 41 Vpon this 
poynct ., the parliament was proroged to Weenie 
1586 Buarcucey in Eillis Orig. Left, Ser. 1, WL 13 We 
had gret reason to prorug our session which is rone till the 
agit, ¢161§ Bacon Adu. Sir G, Villiers ii. § 28 By the 
king's authority alone, and by his writs are they [the two 
houses of peers and commons] assembled, and by him alone 
are they prorogued and dissolved; but each house may 
adjourn itself. 1769 Kosrarson Chas. V, vii. Wks. 1913 
IIL. 23 ‘The Pope. .recalled them and prorogued the Council. 
1846 M¢eCutnocn Ace. Brit, Kmpive (1854) 11. 77 Parlia- 
ment is called together hy the King, who may prorogue or 
dissolve it at pleasure. 

b. rr. in pass. sense: To be prorogued; to 
discontinue meeting until the next session. 

164a View Print. Book int, Observat. 8 We may com- 
mand them to prorogue, or adjuurn for tine or place. 
1680 Roxb. Ball. (1883) 1V. 646, | mind aot the Members, 
and inakers of Laws, Let 'em Sit or Prorogue as his Majesty 


But of 


a. 1896 Lp. Lonponogrey in Weston, Gas. 7 Sept. 2/2 
vo opportunity was afforded..of discussing the question 
before Parliament prorogued. 


Hence Proro‘gued ///. a., Proro'guing v4/. sd. ; 
+ Proro‘guement (cf. AF. proroiguement (137 
in Godef.)] = PronocaTion; Proro‘guer, one who 
prorogues (in qeeks one who puts off or defers). 

1ssa_ ITuLoert, * zaroe ey prorogatus, 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb, ur. $1 The King..went privately..as if it had 
been to a return of a prorogued or adjourn'd Parliament. 
1660 R. Coxe Power 4 Subj. 257 The day for the con- 
vention of the Parliament after tbeir *"Proroguement. 1597 

. Payne Royal Exch. 5 ‘Yhese “prorogers of wel doinge 

aving wherwith, are here iustly reproved, 1581 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 417 A proclamacion for 
the “prorogyne of the Parliament. 164a tr. Perkins’ Prof. 
Sk, xi. 360 That the cause of the proroging of his induction 
bee in his owne default, 1680 SirC, Lyrretton in Hatfon 
Corr. (Camden) 239 The proroguinge y* parliment for todays, 

Prorsad (prfised), adv. Anat. [f. L. prors- 
tim forwards +-ad: see DEXTRAD.] ‘Towards the 


front, forward. So Prosrsal a., forward, anterior. 
ie 3 in Cent. Dict. 1 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 
+Proru-mp, v. Obs. nome-wd, [ad. L. pré- 
runtp-ére, {, Pro-1 + reempeére to burst.) intr. To 
‘burst forth. 

1601 B. Jonsou Poetaster v. iii, Cris. O—6—prorumped. 
Ziév. Prorumped? what a noise it made! as if his spirit 
would haue protumpt with it. 

Prorupt (prory'pt), v. rare. [f. L. prorupi-, 
ppl. stem of prdrunipére: see prec.] ¢rans. To 
cause to burst forth: hence Proru‘pted ff/. a. 
So Prornption (prormpfon) fad. late L. pré- 
ruplion-en, n. of action], a bursting forth. 

1646 Sta ‘I’. Browns Pscud, Ep. mt. xvi. 145 The latter 
brood impatient, by a forcible proruption anticipate their 
Period of exclusion. 1858 Mayne Ezfos. Lex., Proruptio, 
term for a bursting or breaking forth, as of the hlood: pro- 
ruption. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXLV. 430 The Taferno is 
in the conical pit, the Purgatorio on the prorupted mountain. 


Prosaic (proz@ik), a. (sb). (nd. med.L. pro- 
Saicous (6th c.), f. prdsa Prose: see -10. So F, 
prosaique (15th c. (adv. -men?) in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

. Of or pertaining to prose; consisting of or 


and discretion, 


1487 


written ia prose ; (of an author) writing in prose. 
Now rare or Obs. : expressed by Prose § a//rid. 
, 1656 Biount Glossogr., /’rosaick, that Is ta Prose and not 
in Meeter, pertaining to Prose. 1719 H. Eeverck (¢itde) 
A Prosaic Iranslation of... Persius Flaccus's Six Satyrs. 1780 
Harris Phill. dng. 11. iii. (1781) 92 Ia modern Rhythin.. 
be it Prosaic or Poetic, he [the reader] must expect to find it 
gos essed for the greater part by Accent. 1830 W.Tavioa 
list, Surv. Germ, Poetry V1. 13 He [Herder] publisiied 
many works, chiefly prosaic. which widely extended his 
literary reputation. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz Ixxix, 
Verse which, born, demands Prosaic ministration. 

2, Having the character, style, or diction of prose 
as opposed to poetry ; lacking poetic beanty, feel- 
ing, or imagination ; plain, matter-of-fact. Hence 
b. éransf, Unpoetic, unromantic; commonplace, 


dall,tame. (Of persons and things.) 

1946 P. Francis tr, //orace, Sal. viv. ; ‘Tis not enough 
to close the flowing Line, And in tea Sy ables your Sense 
confine, Or write in meer prosaic Rhimes like me, That can 
deserve the Name of Poetry. 1795 Mason CA. Mus. iii. 166 
The verses were easy and. .prosaic enough to be intelligible 
to the meanest capacity. 1841 D'Israect Asuen. Lit. (1867) 
387 (Ship of Fools) The verse being prosaic, preserves its 
colloquial ease. 

b. 1813 HW. & J. Smetn florace in Lond. 10 When you 
are flat, prosaic, and insipid (which, under favor, you some- 
times are). 1859 Houtano Gold /*. iii. 41 Do you get im- 
patient with the prosaic life around you—the dulness, and 
the earthliness and the hrutishness of men? 1877 Brack 
Green Past, vii, Marriage settlements are ee prosaic 
things. ti Westcott Gospel of Life 128 Vhe Chir 
commonly held to he a prosaic people. 

B. sd. +1. A prose author: = Prosasst 1. Ods. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie t. xix. (Arb.) 56 Which 
occasioned the story writer to chuse an higher stile fit for 
his subiect, the Prosaicke in prose, the Poet in meetre. 

2. pl. Prosaic things or subjects. 

He Crark Russece Ocean Trag. 1, viii. 165 She [a ship] 
hardened rapidly into the familiar prosaics of timber, sail- 
cloth and tackling. 

Prosa‘ical, a. [f. as prec. + -Au.] 

ti. = prec. 1. O6s. 

1652 L.S. People's Liberty v.10 As we may observe both 
from their Poets, and Prosaicall writers. 1751 Eart Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) 251 Consider the prosaical works of 
Milton, you will find thein more nervous than elegant. 
Dinoix Sir 7. More's Utopia Introd. 73 Vhe first prosaical 
work with which Rastell’s ponderous folio opens is called 
* The Life of Joha Picus’. 

2. = prec. 2. Now rare or Obs. 

1699 Bestiey Péad. 218 As (amiliar and prosaical, as our 
Censurer would make it. 12848 Mars. Cartvte Let?. (1883) 
TI. 33, } found that now too prosaical for my romantic cir- 
cumstances. 1859 Kinescey .Wisc. 1. i. 29 It is the practical, 
prosaical fanatic who does the work. 

Prosaically, adv. [f. pree+-ty¥2.J Ina 
prosaic manner. 

a 1834 Coteriwce Let, to Pickering (Nerslake's Catal, 
June 1879), Sir Walter Scott, tho’ a poet,..imanages these 
Inatters Somewhat more prosaically—ie. with nore sense 
1839 Hatram ffist. Lit. Il. v. § 6. 255 
La Balia [of Tansillo]..contains good advice to mothers 
..Vvery prosaically delivered. 1885 Bookseller 5 Mar. 241/2 
The violin..may be prosaically described as ‘a hollow box 
13 inches long hy 8} wide, and weighing about 8} ounces‘. 

osa‘icalness. sare. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
= PROSAICNESS, 

1844 L. Hunt Jitag. § Fancy 47 As to prosaicalness in 
general, it is sometimes indulged in by young writers on 
the plea of its being natural. 1876 Miss Yoxce Ii vman- 
find xXi- 162 The intense prosaicalness of common life is 
shown in the Paston letters, where the girls pray for hus- 
pene apparently perfect indifference as to who they 
inay a 

Prosaicism (prozé‘isiz'm). 
-1SM.] = PROSAISM. 

1804 Anna Sewarn Ment. Darwin 266 Those long trains 
of comparative prosaicism, over which we yawn. @ 1849 
Por Marginalia Wks. 1864 111, 500 It is the prosaicism of 
these two writers to which is owing their especial quota- 
bility. 1884 Contemp. Kev. Mar. 401 People are never 
weary of inveighing against the prosaicism of our time. 

Prosa‘icness. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] Prosnic 
quality or character. 

1887 Jret. Educ. 1 Feb. 79 That Dutch picture..in its 
unadulterated materiality and prosaicness. a Athenzum 
8 Mar. 303/3 The vulgarity and prosaicness of these people 
and their surroundings. ; 

Prosa:i-co:mi-e-pie, a. nonce-wd. Combining 
the prosaic, comic, and epic. 

1749 Fiacotxc Tom Jones v. i, We have laid it down as a 
pile necessary to be observed in all Prosai-comi-epic 
Writing. 

Prosaism (prdwz¢iz’m).  [ad. F. prosaisme, f. 
L, prdsa Prose: see -18¥.] 

1. Prosnic character or style. (In quot. 1855, 
Dull or commonplace condition or prospect.) 

1787 Anna Sewann Lett, (1811) 1. 352 Ever havo 
found me ready to acknowledge the prosaism of many lines 
which you have poiated out in iny most favourite ts. 
1855 Fraser's Alag. LI. 700 Not 4 picturesque hit of build. 
ing was to be seen;..nothing but the most arid prosaism, 
1865 Lewes in Forts. Rev. 1 Dec. 181 Nor coulda French- 
man., feel the whole prosaism of Wordsworth’s lines—‘ That 
adequate provision should be made For all the people to be 
taught to read’. 

2. (with £/) A prosaic phrase or expression, 

1817 Co.eripce Siog. Lrt. xviii. (1882) He! The existence 
of prosaisms..must..be conceded. @ 1850 Worpsw. Prose 
Wks, (1876) IL. 85 Critics, who, when they stumble upon 
these prosaisms, as they call them, imagine that they have 
made a notable discovery. 1865 Pad! Afad/ G. 13 Nov. 10 


[f. Prosatc a. + 


Nese are ¢ 
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PROSCHOLIUM. 


| There are prosaisms and colloquial turns which every now 
and then remind us of the restraints. 

Prosaist (prévzeist). [fas pree. + -18T.] 

1. One who writes In prose; a prose author. 

1803 W. Tavior in Ann, Kev. 1. 323 Known to the pablic 

as a poet, and a prosaist of eloquence and erudition, 1827 
De Dorscey in Blackw. Mag. XXI. 20 The prosnist_is 
satisfied if he impresses clear and distinct ideas. 1879 M. 
Pattison Afilton vi. 70 There is no other prosaist who pos- 
sesses anything like ii itton’s command over the resources 
of our language. 

eB oN Se or unpoelic person. 

183: Caatyig Schiller in Misc. Ess, (18972) I. 71 A 
man who denied that Schiller was a Poet, would himself be, 
from every side, declared a Prosaist. 1853 Crovcn Poems, 
ete. (1869) 1. 395 How that first of English prosaists was 
inspired with them [poetic lines}, remains a problem. 

+ Pro‘sal,a. Oés. [ad. med.L. prosd/-is (6th c., 
Cassiod.), f. L. présa Prose: see -aL. Cf. F. 
prosal (14th c.).] Pertaining to or composed 
in prose; in quot. 1654, written or printed in the 
form of prose (not in measured lines like verse). 

1654 Vitvain Theol. Treat, vi. 137 These Analyses in a 
prosal method..are plainer, .for the vulgar sort, than such 
as are set in Sections. a168a Sir T, Browne Traets xi. 
(1683) 177 The Priest notonely or always composed his prosal 
raptares into Verse. 

+Prosapy. Ols. [nd. L. prosapi-a (also -és) 
a stock, race, family. Cf. obs. F. prosapie (1507 
in Godef.).] Stock, race, lineage. 

1432-0 tr. fligden (Rolls) J, 281 Soe the lincalle descense 

| of the prosapy [L. prosapia] or kynrede of Feramundus 
faylede by men, but hyt remaynede in Batildis sustyr to 

Dagoberte. 1542 Upaut /rasin. Apoph. 62 Beeyng a 

manne, and begotten to of a mannes prosapie, in manly 

wise. 1654 Vitvatn £éit, Ess. un. xxvii. 33 Two Tarquins 
sprung from Greekish prosapy. 

| Prosateur (prozator). [F. (Ménage 1666), 
ad. It. prosafore (in Florio): cf, med.1.. présafor 
(Du Cange),] A prose-writer. 

1880 E. W. Gosse in Academy 4 Sept. 164 Shelley ceased 
to come before the world as a prosateur just as he began to 
do so seriously asa poet. 1901 Q. Kev. Oct. 4g1 There are 
few better examples of his charm as prosatenr, 

Also in med.L. form Prosa-tor. 

1891 Sirvenson Leff. (1901) Jl. xi. c21 Not that I set 
mach account by my verses, which are the verses of Prosator, 

Proscapula, -ar: see Pro-2 2, 

+Prosca‘rab. O6s. rare, (ad. mod.L. préscara- 
ba-us: see Pro- Land Scaras; so F. proscarabée.] 


A nome of the Oil-beelle, A/e/oe Proscarabwus. 
{1658 Rowann Monfel's Theat. [as. 1016 Called Pro- 
s-araéeus in Latine..in English it may fitly be called the 
Oyl-beetle, or the Oyl-clock.] 1668 Witains Real Char, ut. 
v. $2. 123 lasects. like a Beetle without wings, but seeming 
to have some little rudiments of wings, noted for being apt 
upon a touch to send out a yellowish oyly substance from 
his joyats,.. Proscarab, 
(a. L. 


| || Proscenium (prosini?m). Pl. -a. 
proscénium, ad. Gr, tpooxjvov a proscenium, nlso 
in late Gr. a slage-curtain, f. mpd, Pro-% 2 + oxqvy a 
booth, stage, Scene. ] 
1. a. In the ancient theatre, The space between 
the ‘scene’ or background and the orchestra, on 


| 
| which the action took place ; the stage. 
1606 Houtaxn Sweion. 184 These Games hee beheld from 

| the top of the PpaecentunitnGrct i The fore-stage]. 1696 

| Privcips (ed. 5), Prvscenine, the forepart of the Scene: na 
Edifice as high as the last Portico of the Theater, whose 
Face or Front was adorned with many ranges of Pillars. 
1839 Arnotp Let, in Stanley Life & Corr. (1844) IT. ix, 160 
The two marhle pillars still standing in the prosceninnt 
of the theatre, reminded me of tbe Forum at Rome. 1869 
Tozer Highi. Turkey 11, 201 Of. .the proscenium there are 
no remains. 

b. In the modern theatre, The space between 
the curtain or drop-scene and the orchestra; often 
including the curtain itself and the arch or frame- 
work which holds it. 

1807 Director 1, 244 This equivocal proscenium, as it 
were, dove-tails the house with the stage. 1860 A// Fear 
Koren No. 44s 417 The appearance of the audience, as seen 
from the proscenium..is highly remarkable in its onion of 
vastness with compactness. 1908 Q. Rev. Apr. 453 The one 
determining characteristic of the Elizabethan stage..is its 
lack of anything like a proscenium, 

2. fransf, and fig. a. The front, the foreground. 

3648 Henaick Hesper., Upon his Julia, Lips she has, all 
rubie red,,.And a nose that is the grace And proscenium of 
ber face. 1793 Eaat Macaatnev in J. Barrow Life, etc. 
(1807) II. 272 Several persons passed backwards ‘and for- 
wards, in the proscenium or fore ground of the tent. 1851 
Cartyie Sterling \. xiv, These thoughts. .for a good while 
. kept possession of the proscenium of bis mind. 

b. ‘The stage’; dramatic art. —_— . 

181a G. Cotman Poet. Vag. (1818) 16 During bis time, 
from the Proscenium ta‘en, Thalia and Melpomene both 
vanished. 1907 Edin, Rev. Jan. 197 The Censor is still 
enthroned above the proscenium. 

3. atiréh., as proscenium arch, box, door. : 

1875 Miss Bravoon Strange World 1. ii. 36 That official 
.-unlocked a door behind the proscenium box, a doors : 
to the manager, and let Penwyn through. 1901 Scribner's 
Mag. XX1X. 466/2, | was in the box that used to be built 
inside the proscenium arch so that the actors themselves 
could watch the stage during their waits. 

Proscession, obs. form of Procgsstox, 

Proscholium, -fon (proskdvliém, -lpn). 
[med.L. proschofium, £. Gr. pd, Pro-? 2+L. 


PROSCIND. 


schola, ad. Gr. oxXoaq school.] The name of a 
covered court forming the eastern entrance to the 


Divinity School at Oxford. 

x in Wood's Life + July (O.H.S.) I. 351 Bound to he 
in the Proscholinm of the rey School during the asking 
of his grace. 1720 Hearne Codlect. (O.H.S.) VII. 192 He 
did not stand that day in the Proscholion (commonly call 
Pig-market)of the Divinity School, as he ought to have done. 

+Proscind, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. proscind-tre 


to tear open in front, rend, f. Ard, Pro-! 1f + 
sctna-ére to cut, rend.] ¢vaxs. To rend, to tear; 


also fig. to revile. ; 

1659 GAvOEN Years of Ch. wv. XX. 53 They did too much 
roscind and prostitute (as it were) the Imperial purple. 1671 
R. MacWaaep 77rue Noncon/. 58 The..Reproaches, where- 
with your Clergie during these Pg y wars did not cease 
continually to proscind the people o od. 

+ Proscission (prosi‘fon). Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. 
proscisstOn-em breaking up (of land), first plough- 
ing, £. p76, PRo-1+4 scind-ére, sciss-tum to break or 


tear asunder.] (Sce quot.) 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Procission [error for proscissior), 
a cutting up, a tilling, a ploughing, a manuring of land. 

Proseolecine, -scolex: sec Pro-2 1, 

|| Proscolla (presikp'l4). Bot. Pl. -%. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mpds to + xddAa glue.] (See quot.) 

1866 7'reas. Bot., Proscolla, a viscid gland on the upper 
side of the stigma of orchids, to which the pollen-masses 
become attached, ee 

Proscribable (proskrai*bab’l), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being proscribed, or placed 
under legal proscription. 

1881 Echo 16 Feb. 3/2 The offence had to be committed 
in a proscribable district; and it was desired that the 
warrant should be conclusive evidence of the proscription of 
the district. | : 

Proscribe (projskraib), v. Ga L. préscrib-tre 
to write in front of; to write before the world, 
publish by writing, offer in writing for sale, etc.; 
to ¢ post’ a person as condemned to confiscation or 
outlawry, f. 97d, PRo-1 1 f+ scrib-ére to write.] 

+1. L. ¢rans. Yo write in front; to prefix in 
writing. Ods. rare. 

Perhaps a scribal error for prescribe: see Pro-! 3. 

1432-0 tr. H/igden (Rolls) 1. 2x When the compilator 
(Ranulphus) spekethe, the letter shall be proscribede (1. 

prescribitur) in this forme folowenge (R]. 

II, 2. ‘Fo wrile up or publish the name of 
(a person) as condemned to death and confiscation 
of property; to put out of the protection of the 
law, to outlaw; to banish, exile. Also fg. 

1s60 Daus tr. Steidane's Comtur, 33 b, He. .doth condemne, 
& proscrihe him as aucthor of Scismes. 1596 SPENSER 
State fred, Wks. (Globe) 637/1 Ro. Vere, Earle of Oxford, 
was..banished the realme and proscribed, 1678 R. L'Es- 
TRANGE Seneca's Mor. (1776) 200 He that proscribes me 
today, shall himself he cast out tomorrow. 1840 Tuirt.- 
WALL Greece VII. Iii. 226 He was himself outlawed and 
proscribed in the name of hissovereign, 1842 ALison //ist, 
Europe X. ixxvii. 840 A declaration was. .signed by all the 
Powers, which. .proscribed Napoleon as a public enemy, 
with whom neither peace nor truce could be concluded, 

b. To ostracize, to ‘send to Coventry’, 

1680 art Roscom. tr. /forace's Art Poet, 31 Then Poet. 
asters in their raging fits.,dreaded and proscrib'd by Men 
uf sense, . 

8. To reject, condemn, denounce (a thing) as 
useless or dangerous; to prohibit, interdict; to 
proclaim (a district or practice) ; = Prociaim v. 
ze, f. 

1622 Maaae tr. Aleman's Guzman @AY. 
Custome is that vncontrouled Lord, that prescribes, and 
proscribes Lawes at his pleasure. 1768 Hume Ess. & feat, 
(1777) II, Notes 507 They [plays] have heen zealously pro- 
scribed by the godly in later ages. 1772 Priesttev fast. 
Retig, (1782) I. 219 ‘Mhe Stoies. .proscribed.. Compassion. 
1774 Gotosm. Wat, /Jist. (1862) 1. iv. iii, 424 Persons of 
taste or elegance seem to proscribe it [civet] even from the 
toilet. 1841 D'Isragut Amen. Lit. (1867) 342 The eccle- 
siastics in vain proscrihed these licentious revelries. 1850 
Mrs, Janrson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 194 Before their 
religion was proscribed and their country confiscated. 

“I As a literalism of rendering in Rhemish N. T. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem,) Ga, iii. 1 O sensles Galatians, who 

hath bewitched you, not to obey the truth, before whose 
eies lesus Christ was proscribed [Gr. mpoeypagdy; Vide. 
Preescriptusest; 1388 Wycuir exilid; Tinoace, Covern, de- 
scti + 1611 evidently set forth; 1881. 4.1, openly set forth], 
being crucified among you? 

Hence Proscri‘bed Af/. a. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline 1. i, [ hid for thee Thy murder of 
thy brother,,. And writ him in the fist of my proscrib'd 
After thy fact, to save thy little shame, 1689 SiaDweLL 
Bury Fou, As eee emperor was by his perfumes 
betrayd, 1868 J. H. Brust Xef CA. Eng. 1. 66 A well- 
known favourer of the proscribed opinions. 1869 Raw1in- 
SON Anc. Hist, 447 The property of the proscribed was con- 
fseated, 

+ Proscribe, formerly for PRESCRIBE: see PRo-1 3 
1530 Patscr. 668/1, / proserybe (Lydgate) for f ‘prescrybe, 
Proscri‘ber. [See -zr1.] One who proscribes, 
1697 Drvoen ‘neid Ded., Ess. (ed. Ker) IL. 219 The 

tnumvir and proscriber had descended to us in a more 
hideous form than they now appear. 1869 Daily News 

17 July, Where frequent revolutions have divided parties 
into proscrihers and proscribed. 

Proseript, a. and sbi [ad. L. frascript-us, 
pa. pple. ol prdscrit-2re to PRroscniBe. So obs. 

F. proscript, ¥. proscrit.] 


1g This 


| lawes. 
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+A. adj. (projskri‘pt). Proscribed: see Pro- 
SCRIBE v. 2, Obs. 

1582-8 Hist. James VI (1825) 29 The disobeyers war maid 
proscript and forefaltit, to the end he mycht be alsoanoyntit 
with the fatnes of thair lands and rents. 1600 Hotano Livy 
Lxxxix. Epit. 1252 Cn. Domitius, one of the proscript ont- 
1628 tr. Alathien'’s Powerfull Favorite 29 A Pro- 
script man who to enioy the goods of his wife, told her 
that he would kill himselfe, she added that she would 
accompanie him. A . 

B. sd. (préeskript). One who is proscribed. 

1576 Fremine Panopi. Epist. 148 1. Cassar, her brother, 
when hee was a proscript or outlawe. 1652-62 Heviin 
Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 240 So high an estimat did they set upon 
the casual death of this Proscript. 1835 Swoaare tr. 
Chateanbriand’s Trav. Introd. (ed. 3) 1. 37 Proscripts never 
open a public schoo) of peo 1899 Blackw. slag. 
June 1003/2 No proscript could find a refuge beyond the 
reach of the Casars. 


+Proscript, 54.2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. praseript- 
um, pa. pple. neut. of proscrid-eve to PROSCRIBE.] 
A prohibition, an interdict, 

1g70 Foxe 4. 4 AL. (ed. 2) 374/1 He should be within 
the daunger of this proscript. /é/d., Princes to anoyd the 
paine of thys proscript, were ready to do whatsoeuer the 
pope would haue them. .do. 
Proscription (projskrispfon). [ad. L. pré- 
scription-em, vn. of action f. prdserib-ere to Vito- 
scRIBE. Cf. I. prosertption (1486 in Godef.).] 

1. The action of proscribing; the condition or 
fact of being proscribed ; decree of condemnation 


to death or banishment; ontlawry. Also fiz. 

1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) VII. 443 In pat tyme [in] 
Engelond was robberie under kyng William Rede, and 

roscripciouns and excilinges and takynge into (the) kynges 
ena 1412-20 Lye. Chron. Troy w. xxxiv. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 159/1 Exile, werre, cheynes, and presoun, Proscripciounand 
captinite, @ 1§33 Lo. Berxers Gold. Bk. M1, Aured, (1846) 
B viij, The tyme of Sylla, whan he made the vniuersall pro- 
scription agaynste the Marians. 1600 DymMoK/redand (1843) 
14 This cuntry..was very well quieted by a proscription of 
the O'Cunnors made bytheerleof Kildare. 1738 Bo.incproxe 
On Parties Ded. 16 ‘To hang up the Tables of Proscription, 
without the Power of sending Centurions to cut off every 
Head that wears a Face disliked at Court, would be Mad. 
nessina Prince. 1874 Green Short /1isd.ix.§ 8.675 William 
-.was resolved that no bloodshed or proscription should 
follow the revolution, a 

2. Denunciation, interdiction, prohibition by au- 
thority ; exclusion or rejection by public order, 

1659 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V, 284 The saving of their 
rights is the clear proscription of their rights. 1775 JouNSON 
Tax. no Tyr.62 A proscription published by a Colony 
against the Mother-country, 1854 Mitman Lat, Chr iv, 
vit, (1864) IL. 342 Iconoclasm. .was a mere negative doctrine, 
a proscription of those sentiments which had full possession 
afthe popular mind, 1877 C. Grixie Christ lili. (1879) 627 
A land afflicted by social proscription. 

Proscriptive (praskri-ptiv), ¢. [ff L. pra- 
sertpt-, ppl. stem of prascrib-dve to PRoSCRIBE + 
-IVE,] Characterized by proscribing ; tending to 
proscribe; of the natare or character of pro- 
scription, 

1757 Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 1. 134 A most oohle 
triumvirate; and..as proscriptive and arbitrary, as the 
famous Roman one, 1781 Gipson Decl. & F, xxxv, (1788) 
Vi.143 The Imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive 
laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom they had made. 
1853 Houann Mem, F. Liadger i, (1854) 23 The powerful 
and established party .. hecomes proscriptive towards thenew 
and weaker organizations. 

Hence Proseriptively a/v., by way of pro- 
scription; Proscritptiveness, the quality of 
being proscriptive. 

1882 Ocitvin (Annandale), Proscriptively. 1886 Ravin 
Pregr. Th. Grt, Sutz. v.70 The proscriptiveness of ecclesi- 
astical intolerance is a characteristic of a dead church. 

Proscutal, Proscutellar, etc.; see Pro- 2 2. 

Prose (prduz), sb. Also 6 proese, proase, Sc. 
pross, proia. [a. F. grose (13th c. in Littré), ad. 
L. frosa (dratio), lit. straightforward discourse, 
sb. use of fem. of prds-us, for earlier prors-us adj. 
slraightforward, straight, direct, contr. from frd- 
vers-us, pa. pple. of provert-ere to turn forwards. 
Hence med.L. frdsa an accentaal hymn, in which 
the prose prontncialion and‘order is nsed.] 

1, The ordinary form of written or spoken 
language, without metrical structure; esp. as a 
species or division of literature. Opposed to 
poetry, verse, rime, or metre. 

€ 1330 R. Brunne Chrox, Wace (Rolls) 10975 But ffrensche 
men wryten hit in prose, Right as he dide, hym for to 
alose. ¢1386 Cuaucer Afets, Prol. 19 Gladly quod I by 
goddes sweete pyne I wol yow telle a litel thyng in prose. 
1483 Caxion Cato 3 Two De besathe fyrst is in prose and 
the second in verse, 1575 Lanewam Ze#, (1871) 15 The thin 
which heer I report in vnpolisht proez, waz thear PB onoeeel 
in good meeter and matter. 1596 Dazryapte tr. Leséte’s 
Hist, Scot. x. 468 Monie vther thingis baith in prois and 
verse he wrote. 1667 Mitton P, £. 1. 16 Things un- 
attempted yet in Prose or Rhime. 1718 Laov M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Abbé Conté 3 July, 1..will..continue the 
rest of my account in plain prose. 1800 Woaosw. Lyr. 
Bail, (ed. 2) Pref. note, Much confusion has been introduced 
into criticism by this contradistinction of Poetry and Prose. 
+. he only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre. 1833 Coir. 
kipce Fadie-t, 3 July, The definition of good prose is—proper 
words in their proper places. 1880 NM. ARNOLD ss. Crit., 
Stud. Poet. (1888) 39 Phe needful qualities for a fit prose 
are regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. 


PROSE. 


|b. witha and p/. A piece of prose, as opp. to 
| a poem; a composition in prose; a prose exercise. 

Now rare or Ods, exc. in school or college use. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste uu xvi. (Arb,) 184 The 
Greekes vsed a manner of speech or wating in their proses, 
that went by clauses, finishing the words of like tune. 1646 
J. Hatt Poems 1. 5 Gently to amble in a Yorkshire prose. 
1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. xix. viii. V. 607 New Verses or 
light Proses. rgox Puck 9 Jan. 20/1 When my tutor fond 
supposes I am writing Latin proses. i 

“|e. In ME., A (prose) story or narrative. 

(The pl. was app. sometimes confounded with proses, proces, 
Process sd. 4; this being, as in F., sing. and pl.) 

¢1400 Land Troy Bk. 6357 He fond her bokes bothe two.. 
In siker proses and no romaunce. ¢ 1400 rks ee J roy 11§23 
All the pepull in pat presse, pat the prose*herd, Afermyt 
hit as fyn pat pe freike said. a eee Alexander 262 
And slike a pas, sais be prose, to Persy he ridis. /did. 2397 
A croune all of clere gold, clustrid with gemmes, Of ii 
ponde with pe payse, as pe prose tellis. 


2. Lcel. A piece of rhythmical prose or rimed 
accentual verse, sung or said between the epistle and 


gospel at certain masses: also called a seguence. 

led frdsa in Latin in distinction from versus applied to 
the ancient quantitative metres: see P. Wagner /ntrod. 
Gregorian Melodies (Eng. transl, 234, etc.). 

¢1449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) 201 Also in the prose clepid 
a sequence which is sungun in the Feeste of the Cross is 
Hising, altir that manye spechis there ben mad to the cros. 
1486 Kee. St. Mary at Hill 16 Euery persone..syngyng a 
Respond of Seynte Stephen with the prose therto, 3g6x 
‘le PEG tr. Cadvin's frst. ui. xx. (1634) 427 In all their 
Letanies, Hymnes, and Proses, where no honour is left 
ungiven to dead Saints, there is no mention of Christ. 1822 
K. Dieav Broadst. Hon. in. (1848) 90 The stanzas of the 
new worship proposed as more worthy of God than the 
| ancient proses of the Church. 1882 Rockstro in Grove 

Dict. Mus. WI. 465 In the Middle Ages it [Sequence] was 

called a Prose; because, though written for the most part 

in rhymed Latin ., the cadence of its syllables was governed, 
, not as in classical Poetry, by quantity, but by accent—a 
| peculiarity which deprived it of all claim to consideration 
as Verse of any kind, 1885 Cath. Dict, Seguence, In the 
revision of the Roman Missal in the sixteenth century, 
only four sequences were retained : ‘ Victimz: Paschali'.., 
‘Veni, Sancte Spiritus ".., ‘Lauda, Sion’, ., the ‘Dies Ira’. 
» A fifth prose, ‘Stahat Mater’, must have been added very 
recently, since neither Le Brun nor Benedict XIV. recog. 
nise it, 

+b. Hence, ze prose is used in the following 
instances app., as = in rimed, as opposed to quanti- 
lative verse. Ods. 

1486 Surtees Afise. (1888) 54 Which shall salute the king 
wt wordes folowing in prose...Most reverend, rightwose 
regent of this rigalitie, Whos primative patrone 1 peyre to 
your presence [v/s citie..prehemynence.), /did. 55 Saying 
the wordes folowing unto the king in prose.. Most prudent 
prince of pruved prevision [ete.}. 

3. fig. (from 1). Plain, simple, matter-of-fact, 
| (and hence) dul! or commonplace expression, 
quality, spirit, ete. (The opposite of Poetry 5.) 

1561 T. Nonton tr. Calvin's Inst. 1. 18 For the plaine 
| prose hereof is to cleare to be subject to any cauillations at 

all. 1641 Mirton CA. Govt n. Pref., Wks, 1851 III. 143 Sitting 

here below in the cool element of prose, 1742 Younc Vi. 

TA. Ww. 645 That Prose of Piety, a lukewarm Praise. 1876 

LoweL, Ode 4th July um. iti, “Yo see things as they are, 

or shall be soon, In the frank prose of undissembling noon. 

1900 ‘Saran Granp" Bads xv, Mrs. Normanton was a broad 

cmbodiment of the prose and commonplace of her class. 


4. a. A dull, commonplace, or wearisome dis- 


cotirse or piece of writing; a prosy discourse. 

1688 R. HoLme Armoury 1. 1795/2 Mr. Guillims had not 
needed to have used such a long prose, 1823 Byron in 
Daily News (1899) 29 June 6/1, I have sent you a long 

rose. I hope your answer will be equal in length. "ae 

. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 300 All this is a miserahle 
prose. 1897 Lye § Lett. B. Jowett \. v. 129 He received 
many a ‘ prose * from Jowett on the philosopby of law and 
on the various questions of the hour. 

b. Ofd collog. Familiar talk, chat, gossip; a talk. 
| 1Bog Mrs. Carevey in C. Papers, etc, (1904) 1. 68, 1 had 
a_ great deal of comfortable prose with her. 1807 Eaat 
Matmessury Diaries & Cort. I1. 385 Long prose with the 
Duke of Portland till one in the morning. 1825 Brocketr 
N.C. Gloss., Pross, talk, conversation—rather of the i s 
ing kind. ‘Let us have a bit of gross.’ 1848 R. D. 
Hamppven in Some Men: (1871) 162 She does not forget the 
long friendly proses that you have had together, and she 
longs to have another talk-out with you. ‘ 

5. attri’. (often hyphened to the following word). 
a. Consisting of, composed or written in prose. 

(In this and the following, substituted for Prosarc 1.) 

73x Suarresa. Charac. (1737) II]. 254 Which after the 
manner of my familiar prose-satir I presume to criticize. 1718 
Pore Let. to Dk. Buckhmn. 1 Sept., There had been a very 
elegant Prose-translation before. 1817 CoLeripcE Bioy. Lit. 
23 In verse or prose, or in verse-text aided hy prose- 
comment, 1862 STANLEV Jez. CA, (1877) 1. xi. 206 Here we 
have. .the prose account. 1875 Lowe. Spenser Wks, 1290 
IV. 322 Bunyan, is the Ulysses of his own prose-epic. 

bb. Composing or writing in prose. ‘ 

1668 Davpex Evening’s Love i. i, The prose-wits playing, 
and the verse-wits rooking. 1711 Suarrese. Charac. (1737) 
1. 235 Poetsand prose-authors inevery kind. 1866 J. Maxti- 
neau Zss, 1.172 In., First Principles we have a kind of prose 
Lucretius. , 

ec. fg. Waving the character of prose; plain, 
matter-of-fact, commonplace: = PROSAIO 2. 

1818 Hazurr Eng. Poets viii, (1870) 194 Poets are not 
ideal beings; hut have their prose-sides. 1864 Westra 
$ v., The prose duties of life. 1905 O. Kev, Oct. 485 For the 
poet the aesthetic value of the Gospels is independent of 
their prose-truth, 


PROSE. 


6. Comb., as Prose-inditing sb. and adj., prase- 
dike adj.; + prose-master, a master of prose, one 


who excels In prose composition; prose-poom, a 


prose work having the style or character of a 
poem; so prose-poet, prose-poetry; + prose- 
printer, a printcr of prose (in quot. = prose 
nuthor) ; prose-writer, one who writes or com- 
poses prose, an author who writes in prose; so 
prose-wriling, 

1383 Wycur 70d Prol., The litle distinccloun that Jeneth 
with “prose enditing is wouen. 1743 P. Faancis tr. HMorace's 
art P, 138 For ‘Telephus or Peleus.,.must complain In 
a Style. 1656 Eaat Monn. tr. Boccalin’s Pol. 
Z ‘onchstone (1674) 270 * Prose-Master Major to his Majestie. 
1906 Daily Chron. 15 Jan. 3/4 The so-called *prose-poem 
is very rarely attempted. 171r Suartrsa, Charac. (1737) 
1, 162 They have vulgarly pass‘d for uw sort of *prose-potts. 
1850 Gen, P, Tompson Andi Adt. LU. cxiii. 42/2 The prose- 
poet Bunyan’s ‘Holy War", 1887 Saintsauny (ist. Eéisad, 
£1. it. 41 Sidney commits himself..to the pestilent heresy 
of “prose-poetry, saying that verse is ‘only an ornament 
of poetry’, 158: Sipney Afo/. Poetrie (Arb) 68 Peculier 
to Versifiers, and... not.. among “Prose-printers. 1611 
WitakeR in Coryat’s Crudities Panegyr. Verses dv, 
The most peerelesse Poeticall *Prose-writer. 1697 DavoEn 
Virgy Ess. eee (1721) I, 202 Where the Prose-writer 
tells us plainly what ought to be done, the Poet often con- 
ceals the Precept ina Description. 1847 Grote Greece 1, 
xxix. 1V..130 The philosopher Pherekydés of Syros, nbout 

§0 a.¢, is called by some the earliest prose-writer. 1 

. Wooo £ss, Homer 60 It is allowed on all hands, that 
*Prose writing was_ unknown iu Greece, till long after the 
Poet's time. 1787 Sta J. Hawkins Joknsou 255 A taste in 
morals, in poetry, and prose-writing. 

Prose Va Dv. 
(2 1613 in Littré) to turn into or write in prose.) 

1. ¢rans. To express, compose, or write in prose; 
to translate ot tarn into prose. 

€ 1393 Ciraucra Scovan 41 Al schal passyn pat men prose 
orryime. ¢14go J. Suiaey in 2M, Addit, JIS. 16,165 \f. 4 
Boicius de consolacione prosed in Englische by Chancier, 
1785 Burns and Ef. to ‘ Laprath vi, An‘ if ye winna mak 
it clink, By Jove I'll prose i! 1893 Jacoes More Eng. 
Fairy T, (1894) p. viii, ] have had no scruple in prosing a 
ballad or softening down over-abundant dialect, 

b. tntr. To compose or write prose. Also ¢o 
prose il, 

1805 Soutney in Robberds Alen I. Taylor 11.77, Lam 
prosing, not altogether against my will. 18:2 Comers 
fcturesgue 1. (Chandos) 7 Ul prose it here, I'll verse it 
there, And picturesque it every where. 1834 Vait's Afag, 
1. 378 I've rhymed, I've prosed.. In short done everything. 

2. intr, ‘Yo discourse in a prosy manner ; to talk 
or write prosily; o/d@ coffog. and dial. to converse 
familiarly, chat, gossip. 

1797 ‘I'weoortt. Aen. xxxii. (1815) 171 The time that you 
and {, my good Mother, used to prose over the parlour-fire, 
till you drove me away to bed, 1813 Moore Post-dag, ete. 
fed. 2) 48 To wait till the Irish affairs were decided —That 
is, ull Toth houses had prosed and divided. 1829 Keats 
Otho 1. ii. 189 Pray, do not prose, good Ethelbert, but speak 
What is your purpose. 1 A. asc in Academy 11 Jan, 
25/1 That mythical stage of man's existence when he was 
eternally prosing about the weather, 1885 Frances It. 
‘TRoLtore in Graphre 31 Feh, 190/1, 1 won't keep you here 
prosing with me. | a... 

b. ¢rans. with adv. or phr. To bring into some 
specified condition by prosing ; to talk or lecture 
tuto or fo (some state). 

18a5_R. H. Feovog in Kem. (1838) 1. 178, 1 think I muse 
come to you to he prosed and put into n better way. 188 
F. M. Psaav Contrad. 1\. 192 In spite of my having pros 
yon to death. 1897 Kea pre § Nomt. 275 The important 
things of the story may he made to come with the stroke 
and flash of present reality, instead of heing prosed away hy 
the historian, 

Prosect (prosekt), v. rare. [Formed (after 
next) on L. frdsect-, ppl. stem of prdsecdre to cut 
away ot off, cut up, f£ Pro-1 1+ secare to cut.) 
trans. To dissect (a dead body, or patt of one) in 
pteparation for anatomical demonstration ; adso/, 
to perform the office of a prosector, So Pro- 
seotion (prose’kfan), dissection for purposes of 
anatomical demonstration ; the function of a pro- 


sector. 

1890 Cent, Dici., Prosect..Prosection. 

Prosector (prose'kta1).  [a. late L. prdsector 
(Tertull.) a cutter up, an anatomist, agent-n. f. L. 
présec-dre to cut up. So F. prosecteur (1835 in 
Dict. Acad), after which the English designation 
was prob. introduced.}] One whose business 1s to 
dissect dead bodies in preparation for anatomical 
research or demonstration, as assistant to a lecturer 
on anatomy, a sargeon, or a zoological soclety. 

1857 Duxctison Aled, Dict, Prosector, dissector. 1858 
Mavxe ‘xpos. Lex, Prosector, term for an anatomist; 
applied to oue who prepares the subject for the lecturer on 
anatomy; the same as Lissector. 1861 Hutmetr. Moguin- 
Tandon w. v. ii. 267 M. Robelin, Prosector to the Faculty 
of Sciences at Montpellier. 1883 Jfanch. Exam. 34 Nov. 
5/3 The Conncil of the Zoological Society have decided to 
employ 4 prosector, whose chief duty will he that of dis- 
secting animals that may die in the gardens, 2 

Hence Progecto‘rial a., of or i ton 
prosector; |] Prosecto‘rium [mod.L.: see -onivm], 
A toom or building for prosection; the place of 
operation of a prosector; Prose‘ctorahip, the 
position or office of prosector. 

Vor. VII. 


(f. prec. sb.; cf. F. proser | 


| 
| 


{ 


| prosegui] that he hade begunne. 
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1881 Nature 20 Oct. 579/2 If the Zoological Society had 
not in 1865 established its prosectorship, we should have 


| seen little of the really solid advances in our knowledge of 


the anatomy of the two higher classes of vertebrated animals. 
pe Athengum 38 Apr. 544/1 Prof. Garrod, Mr. Forbes’s 
predecessor in the prosectorial office. gor /érs Apr. 34 

The rich collections of the British Museum, the Zoological 
Society's Prosectorium, and other leading institutions. 


Prosecutable (pry'sfkimiv'l), ¢. [f£ Pro- 
8ECUTE v. + -ABLE.] That mny be prosecuted; 


liable to prosecution. 

s80a-13 Bentuam Nation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 436 
leapt ae in the way of indictment. 1836 Ctat- 
mers H’ke. V. 377 Its violation shall be made a prosecutable 
offence, 1898 Stevenson Across the Plains 230 A claim 
not prosecutable in any court of law, 

Prosecute (prp‘sfkiut), 7. Also 6 proge- 
qwuit, -quut, 6-7 -quute; 7 fa. pple. (St.) 
proseoute. [f. L. prdseciit-, ppl. stem of prdsequi 
to follow, pursue, attend, accompany; to honour 
or present (a person) with; f. prd, Pro-1 t + seg 
to follow. So obs. F. prosecuter (1519 in Godel.).} 

1. trans. To follow up, pursue; to persevere or 
persist in, follow out, go on with (some action, 
undertaking, or purpose) with a view to completing 
or attaining it. 

1433-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) V. 51 Origenes sende an epis- 
tole..preyenge and comfortenge his fader to prosecute [L. 
1509 Fisttea Mun. Servs. 
fren. VIS Aij, As this honorable audyence now is here 
assembled to prosecute the funeral heck enuinics fete.]. 
1568 Keg. Privy Council Scot..1. 624 Quhill thai renew 
thair forceis and prosequute thair formair detestahill inter- 
pryise. 1614 Racricu Mist, Workd wt (1634) 102 How 
the Army came into the Territorie of Synope, and there 
prosequuted the same purpose, 1643 Daumm. or Hawi. 
Shiamachia Wks, (1711) 192 That the late articles of the 
treaty of peace ..may be carefully and truly prosecute. 
1676 Ray Corr, (1848) 126 If still you prosecute the same 
studies and inquiries. 1954 Richaaoson Grandison xxvii. 
(1781) U1. 251 Determined to prosecute their intended tour. 
1836 H. Co.erioce North. Worthies 1. 40 The Dutch war, 
commenced without necessity, and prosecuted .. with ill- 
judged parsimony. 1874 Cagrentza Afent, /kys. 1 This in- 
quiry.. has uot until recently been systematically prosecuted. 

b. sutr. or abso, To continue, go on. 

@ 1529 Skeiton Keplyc. 158 What shullde I prosecute, Or 
more of this toclatter? 1585 1’. Wasitxcton tr. Vicholay's 
Vay. 1. xix. 22 [He] sued. .for licence too prosecute on his 
journey. 1588 Parke tr. Ifendoza’s Hist. China 353 Here 
hee doth prosecute in things which the saide fathers did see. 

2. /rans, To carry out, perform; to engage in, 
carry on, practise, exercise, follow. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Fpist. 342 Those exercises, that 
are vsually prosequuted in the common schooles. 1610 
Witter /fexapia Dan. 141 True repentance..may not be 
deferred or put off but speedily prosequuted. 1707 Moari- 
MEK //1ts6, (1721) IL. 177 It is a piece of great neglect 
amongst us, that the sowing of them is not more prose- 
cuted, 1824 J. Maarswact Comst, Opin. (1839) 307 These 
privileges..cannot be enjoyed uuless the trade may be 

rosecuted. 1883 Goone Fish, Indust, U.S. 23 (Fish. 

‘xhib, Publ) The salmon and other fisheries of Puget 
Sound are prosecuted chicfly hy the aid of Indian fishermen. 

3. ‘Io follow out in detail; ‘to proceed in con- 
sideration or disquisition of’ (J.); to go into the 
particulars of, investignte ; to treat of or deal with 
in greater detail. 

1538 Stannkey Anghand 1. i. 162 VET schold partycularly 
prosecute enery thyng..perteynyng to thes materys, we 
schold not fynysch our communycatyon thys xv, days and 
more. 1577 Haxmea Ane, Eccl. (fist, (1619) 10 The which 
joer hath prosecuted at large in his histories. 161 

nunstey Lud. Lit, xiii. (1627) 178 Speciall rules and direc. 

tious giuen, for writing their ‘Theames,..prosecuting the 
several parts of the Iheame. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. i. 
iii. (1673) 304 This Argument Eusebius particularly prose- 
cutes, 1743 Emerson F/urions Pref. 14 As to the Resolu- 
tion of Problems by infinite Series, I have been more sparing 
of that, because it has been well prosecuted hy others. 
1873 H. Roceas Orig. Brbie ii. (ed. 3) 63, I do not further 
prosecute this subject. ; 
+4. ‘To follow up (an ndvantage); to improve, 
take advantage of (an opportunity). Oés. 
1594 Prat Yewell-ho. §, 27 They prosecuted this good 
happe of theirs further the next yeare. 1654 tr. Martinis 
Cong. China 24 Vhe Tartars..prosecute the victory with 
all quickness and diligence. 1754 Hume fist. Eng. (1761) 
I. ix. 191 The French Army. .left Henry free to prosecute 
his Advantages against his other Enemies. _ re 

+&. To follow quickly with hostile intent (a 
fleecing man or pera to chnse; = Pursvr. Ods. 

1568 GaaFton Chron. 11. 166 The king.. prosecuted Dauid 

the brother of Lewlyn from towne to towne. 1607 Torsett 
Fours. Beasts (1658) 24 These wild asses. .cast backward 
with their heels stones with such violence, as they pierce 
the brests of them that prosecute them. 1648 Cnromwett 
Let, 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We..prosecuted them home to 
Warrington Town. 1697 Dayoun Virg. Georg. wi. 619 The 
Mastiffs gen'rous Breed,..who, for the Folds Relief, Will 
prosecute with Cries the nightly Thief. 
absol, 1§49 Latimer ust Serv. bef. Edw, V1 (Arb) 24 
Pharao.. what tyme he hard of the passage of Goddes people, 
.-he did prosecute after, entendyng to destroye them. 1607 
Torset Four. Beasts (1658) 4 The Munkeys. .fling stones 
ut them that prosecute to take them, 
+b. To follow with vengeance; to revenge (in- 
jurles, etc.). Ods, 
1551 Roainson tr. Afore’s Utog, 1. (1895) 245 But whether 
it were righte or wrong, it was with so cruel! and mortal 
warre reuenged... So egerly the Vtopians prosequute the 
iniuries done to ther frindes, yea, in money matters; and 
not thelr awne likewise, 


PROSECUTION. 


6. Law. a. To instilnte legal proceedings against 
| (a person) for some offence; to nrraign before a 
contt of justice for some crime or wrong. 

1579 Reg. Privy Council Scot. UU. 159 To be apprehendit 
and prosequutit be justice. 1647 Cranrnoon //stt. Red, t. 
$11 Auy Person..who was not either immediately Prose- 
cuted hy the Court, or In evident Disfavour there. 1769 
Titacxstons Conrut. VV, xxiii. 315 If he made his peace 
with the king, still he might be prosecuted at the suit of 
the party. 1780 Bentuam Princ, Legisl, xi. $24 You prose. 
ente him for the cheat. 1838 Scorr Hrt. Midi. xxai, Are 
you aware of the law of this country—that if yon lodge this 
charge you will be bound over to prosecute this gang? Mod. 
Notice. Trespassers will be prosecuted as the law directs, 

b. with the crime or offence as object. 

1680 Otway Orphan i iv, If the offence be found Within 
my reach,.I'd prosecute it with severest Vengeance. 1769 
Roaertson Chas. V, View St Exrope i. 1. 42 Resentment 
was almost the sole motive for prosecuting crimes, 1863 H. 
Cox Instit, 1. x. 335 The House of Commons had given up 
the practice of prosecuting state crimes. 

c. In phrase ¢o prosecute an action, a claim. 
+ Formerly also ¢o prosecute an accusation, the law, 

1596 Bacon Afax. 4 Use Com. Law it, (1636) 12 Hee also 
then bindeth to appeare those that give testimony and 
peste the accusation. /d/d. 64 If hee prosecuted the 
aw against the thiefe and convict him of the same felony, 
he shall have his goods again. 1654 Sie E. Nicnocas in 
N. Papers (Camden) IL. 51 The strange accusation violently 

rosecuted against St Edw. flyde at the Council Board at 

aris. 2709 Staves Ann. Ref. 1. xxiv.as0 They did not put 
or continue them in prison, nor prosecute the law upon them, 
1817 Lo. Castcereacu in /'ari, Ded, 1853 Nothing hur a 
deep sense of the duty which I owed to the public could.. 
have induced me to prosecute that action. 1878 Cavisx 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 242 That the parties included in the excep- 
tion should have five years clear from every disability there 
mentioned, to prosecute their claim, 
a. intr. ot absol, To institule or carry on a 


prosecution, to be proseculor. 

1611 B, Jonson Cafriine v. vi, When they are done, the 
laws may prosequute. 1657 w. Raso tr. Gassendrs on 
Pefresc w. 3 He durst not prosecute against the party he 
supposed had stollen them. 1765 Bt.acksTone Coe: 1, 
vit, 2€8 He [the king] is therefore the proper person to 

rosecute for all public offences and breaches of the peace, 

ing es injured in the eye of the law. 1817 ard. 

Ded, 418 He had at that-time prosecuted for high treason, 

because he disdained to bring the persons..before a jury 

for any other crime than that of which he was conscien- 
tiously satisfied they were guilty. 

+7. Yo seek to gain or bring nboul ; to follow 
after, strive for. Obs. 

1595 Blanchardyn vii. Biijb, Her beautie hath carryed 
such prayse and commendation throughout the world, that 
all the neighbouring Princes haue prosecuted her lone. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions 1. iii. 14 Selfe-love..inticeth. .to 
prosecute pleasures. 1641 £ Jacxson 7'rue Evang. 7.11. 
224 Let peace be prosecuted, and followed, by the safestand 
surest file of this pursuit. r17aa Wortaston Aelig. Nat. ix. 
(1738) 218 [We} at the same time [shall] prosecute our own 
proper happiness, 

+8. To follow (fg.) with honour, regard, 
execration, or other ieeling or its expression. (A 
figute from literally following a person with shouts 
of neclamation, exectation, etc.) Ods. 

' 4538 Bats Thre Lawes 1981 To worshyp one God sboue 
And hys poore neyber to prosecute with foue. ¢ 1540 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Fist. (Camden) 1. 206 The Danes didd.. 
with honorable sepulture, prosecute the corps of Hubo. 
1632 Massincer Crty Afadan: v. iii, Prosecuted with the 
fatal curses Of widows, undone orphans, and what else. 
1664 Jen. Tavion Dissuas. Popery us. Ws. ii. (1667) 21 Prose. 
cuting the Lord Jesus Christ with a singular honour, 1748 
Waracaton Dro. Legat. 11. 168 The same Animal was 
prosecuted, in one place, with divine Honours. 5 

+9. To pursue (a person) vindictively or with 
malice; to persecute. Ods. 

1588 Let, in Marl. nN ae Il. 67 Not maliciously 
bent to have men prosecuted to death, only for their religion, 
1665 Sin T, Heaarst Trav. (1677) 61 The eldest sonne of 
Aben Babur..who was sadly prosecuted through the power 
and malice of Mirza Kameron his younger Brother. 1678 
Cuowoatu /atell. Syst. £ § 24. 24 He acknowledged 
Demons or Angels; declaring that some of these fell from 
Heaven, and were since prosecuted by a Divine Nemesis. 
z Clarendon's Hist. Reb. Ith. Ded. 8 Prosecuting this 
Author with unjust and false accusations. 

Ilence Prosecuting vé/. 55, and ppl. a. 

1603 Krotres Mist, Turks (1638) 194 Godly wars. .from 
prosecuting wherof he was..by his violence withdrawn. 
1643 Daumm. or Hawru. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 208 
The prosecuting and effectuating of such a blessed and 
necessary work. 848 Dickens Dormdcy iv, Vhe prose- 
cuting of a ship’s discoveries. 1870 Standard 7 Dec., The 
borough prosecuting solicitor, 

Prosecution (pres/ki#fon). Also 6 prose- 
quutioun, -quitioun, 6-7 -quution. [s. OF. 
prosecution (1294 in Godef.), or ad. late L. proseca- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. prdsegui to PROSECUTE.] 
The action of prosecuting. * 

1. The following up, continaing, or carrying out 
of any action, scheme, or purpose, with a view to 
its accomplishment or iain — 

5 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 529 Proceding stil tn 
the Roweiitine of that rychtuous querrell. 1589 /bid. IV. 
440 The prosequntioun of hirjornay. 1607 Torsety Four/, 
Sensts (1658) 543 The same devises, diligence, labour, prose- 
cation, and observations, are to be used in the hunting of 
the Boar. 1683 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 13 The Design, in 
prosecution whereof, they are so zealous. 1747 Col. Kec. 
Pennaylv. V. 142 For the present to lay aside the prosecution 
of the intended Expedition. 1853 H. Rocess “a 


PROSECUTIVE. 


(2853) 198 In the prosecution of their object. 1884 Manch. 

yon a mee /2 Nothing was to be gained by the further 

prosecution of the war. 4 oe 
+b. concr. A continuation. J prosecuétor, in 


the sequel, subsequently, in due course. Obs. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Mon. iv. (1642) 255 Antipater 
his eldest son, of whom we shal! heare much in prosecution. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury m. 454/1 This Chapter is a prose- 
cution of the latter end of the foregoing. 

2. The carrying on, exercise, performance, or 
plying of pursuit, occupation, etc. 

1632 Wervea Anc. Fun, Mon. To Rdr. 7 In the prose- 
-quution of this businesse, SG hie Pres. St. War 
(1708) 2 Their Prosecutions o| Jommerce, and Pursuits of 
Universal Monarchy. 1823 Scoarsay Fru. Whale Fish. 
p. xv, The original design of the voyage. .was the prosecus 
tion of the Whale-Fishery. 1879 Cassed/'s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 76/2 Well calculated for the successful prosecution of 
ostreoculture. : , p 

+3. The following out of anything minutely or 
in detail ; investigation. Ods. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 300 My purpose was onely to 
touch the heads of things, reseruing my selfe to heereafter 
for the particular prosecution. 1659 T. Busnrut (¢itle) 
Abridgement of the Lord Chancellor Bacon's Philosophical 
Theory in Mineral Prosecutions. 41677 Hate /'rim, 
Orig. Man. 1 Jt is not here seasonable to make a large 
prosecutiun of the particular instances. 17.. in Westut 
Gaz, 16 Oct. (1906) 2/3 Promises..which he design'd cer- 
tainly to have comply'd with, had not a Tide of new Things 
flow’d in, and prevented the Method of his Prosecutions, 

+4, The action of pursuing; a literal pursuit, 
chase, or hunting. Oés. 

1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. §30 The prosequutioun 
of ee REGGE of the said cruell murthour, 1582 /did. 
1EL. 53 In the prosequutioun of the saidis thevis and brokin 
men. 1610 Guitus /feraddry wt xvi. (1611) 147 Dogges 
of prosequution, as Beagles Terriers and such like. 1649 
Jen. ‘Savion Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 16 Let us therefore 

ress after Jesus, as Elisha did after his Master, with an 
inseparable prosecution, even whithersoever he goes. 

fig. 1606 Saks. Ant. § Cd. iw. xiv. 65 When I should sce 
behinde me Th’ ineuitable prosecution of disgrace and hortor. 

+b. Action or effort to obtain or get possession 
of property or a benefice, Ods, 

1564 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 309 Quhilkis gudis the 
saidis Bonanenture Bodeker and Conradt Van Bockert 
causit to be persewit. And in the prosequitionn thairof, the 
materis cumin to that end, that the saidis gudis ar pnt, be 
inventure, in the handis of certane cautionaris. 1628 
Paynne Cens. Cozens 41 These are so taken vp with..the 
eager prosecution of some fat Benefice. 

5. Law. a. In strict technical language: A pro- 
ceeding either by way of indictment or information 
in the criminal courts, in order to put an offender 
upon his trial; the exhibition of a criminal charge 
against a person before a court of justice. b. In 
general language: The institution and carrying on 
of legal proceedings against a person. ¢. Loosely: 
The party by whom criminal proceedings are insti- 
tuted and carried on. Also ati776. 

163t Massincea Beleeve as You List um. i, [To] commit 
Unto your abler trust the prosccntion Of this impostor. 
1765 Ucackstona Cos. I. vit, 268 In criminal proceed- 
ings, or prosecutions for offences, it would still be a higher 
absurdity, if the king personally sate in judgment ; becanse 
in regard to these he appears in another capacity, that of 
prosecutor. 1769 /bd. 1V. xxi. 289 Theregular and ordinary 
method of proceeding in the courts of criminal jurisdiction. . 
may be distributed under twelve general heads...1. Arrest ; 
2. Commitment and hail; 3. Prosecution; 4. Process; 5. 
Arraignment, and it’s incidents; 6. Plea and issne; 7. Trial, 
and conviction ; {etc.). 1817 W. Satwyn Law Nis? Prius 
(ed. 4) 11. 993 Of the Action on the Case for a Malicious 
Prosecution, and in what Cases such Action may be main- 
tained. 1832 tr, Siswondi's Ital. Rep. xi, 243 His third 
criminal prosecution hegan, like the two others, with torture. 
1891 Datly News 30 Sept. 2/5 [He] contended that ..two of 
the proscention witnesses had really favoured the case of 
the defendant. 1901 df. 2 Mar. 7/3 The prosecution's 
theory was that prisoner wanted to get rid of his wife. 

ad, Director of public prosecutions: an English 
law officer, appointed in 1879 by Act 42 & 43 Vict. 
¢. 22, to institute and conduct criminal proceedings 
in the publicinterest. Cf. Pudblic prosecutor below. 

1879 Act 42 § 43 Vict. c. 22 § 2 A Secretary of State may 
(rom time to time appoint an officer to be called the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. ..1t shall be the duty of the Director 
of Pubtic Proseentions, under the Snperintendence of the 
Attorney General, to institute, undertake, or carry on snch 
criminal proceedings..as may be .. prescribed by regulations 
under this Act. 1884 Act 47 & 48 Vict. c. 58§ 2 On and 
after the passing of this Act. .the person for the time holding 
the office of Solicitor for the affairs of Her Majesty's Treasury 
shall be Director of Public Prosecutions. 1902 ie L, Snap. 
wett in Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 2/2 The director of public 
prosecutions attends the trial [of election petitions} person- 
ally or by representative. 

+6. = PERSECUTION 1. Obs, 

1647 CLarenoon Hist. Red. 1. § 122 An Instance of as 
great Animosity, and Indirect Prosecntion, ..as can be given, 
1959 lume Hist, Eng. 11, ii. FA Requiring him. .to desist 
from the farther prosecution of his Queen's party. 


+ Prosecutive, 2. Obs. rere. Also 7 -quu- 
tive. [f.as ProsEcurE v. + -IVE: cf. obs. F, pro- 
seculif, -ive (1369 in Godef.) and executeve.] 
Having the quality or function of lee, Oe 

1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely v. i. ‘ é virtues of the 
prosequutine part rule not the intellectual, but are ruled 
rather. 1759 R. Sninra in Nem. (1850) 111 Give place to 


Him in the elective faculty, the will; in the prosecutive 
faculty, the affections. 
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Prosecutor (pre‘sikiata:). [a. med.L. f7d- 
seciitor, agent-n. f. prosegzt-i to PROSECUTE. ] 
1. One who follows up or carries ont any action, 


project, or business. . 

1gsg99 Sanpvs Europe Spec. (1632) 83 These Tesuites.. 
endeavonr..to imbreed that fiercenesse and obstinacie in 
their schollers, as to make them hote prosecutors of their 
owne opinions, 1632 Srecaan Hist, Sacrilege (1698) 193 The 
Lord Cromwel was conceived to be the principal mover, and 
prosecutor thereof. 

+2. A pursuer. Obs. 

1607 Torsect Fours. Beasts (1658) 75 Shooting forth 
their darts, one against the front of the enemy, and the 
other against the prosecutors and followers. 1741 Comfé. 
Fant-Piece 1. i. 299 She is observed to take her Measures 
(rom her Prosecutors, well knowing that she can ont-run the 
Dogs at Pleasure. : : 

3, One who institutes and carries on proceedings 
in a court of law, esp. in a criminal court. (In 
quot. 1670 = Pronorer 3.) Public prosecutor, a 
law officer appoinled to conduct criminal prose- 
cutions on behalf of the crown or stale or in the 


public interest: sfec. in Scotland, the Procurator 


| fiscal in each connty, etc.; the single officer 


recently appointed with this function in England is 
officially styled Director of public prosecutions : 
see PROSECUTION 5 a. 

1670 Biount Lavw Prct., Proseculor, is he that followeth 
a Cause in an others name. Sce /’remooters. 1765 Biack- 
stone Comm. 1. vii. 268 [see Prosecution 5]. 19769 — /dfd. 
IV. xxvii, 362 On a conviction of larceny in particular, 
the prosecutor shall have restitution of his goods. 1783 
W. Goroon tr. Livy's Rone. Hist. (1823) 111, Ivi. 282 Vir- 
ginius was pitched on as the first prosecutor. 1839 Zncycé. 
Brit, (ed. 7) XIX. 7589/2 (Scotland) ‘There seems little doubt 
but that in early times the king was public prosecutor... 
In process of tine. .this office of public prosecutor naturally 
devolved upon the crown counsel. The principal of these 
is the lord advocate. did. 760/1 The procurators fiscal of 
the county and burgh courts, who are the public prosecutors 
in their respective districts, may also be regarded as depu- 
ties of the lord advocate. 1 Virarton Law Lex, Public 
prosecutor, the ee in whose name criminals are prose- 
cuted, because all offences are said to be against the Queen’s 


| peace, her Crown, and dignity. 1877 <. Robertson in 
Lia 


Encyct. Brit. N\. sgo/2z The distinguishing feature of Scotch 
criminal law is the existence of a publie prosecutor. 1907 
Expositor Feb, 187 Among them appears the Satan, a sort 
of Proseentor General. 

+4. One who prosecutes with malice; a PERsE- 
CUTOR, Obs. 

1704 Clarendon's Fisi. Reb. 1}. Ded. 10 His malicious 
Prosecutors afterwards scandalized him, as being the Author 
of such Connsels. 

Hence Pro‘secutorship, the office of a (public) 
proseculor, 

1870 Echo 8 Dee, Mr. E. W. C-— has been appointed 
to the Senior Crown Prosecutorship of aE Mayo. 

Prosecutrix (pres/ki#‘triks). 1. -trices 
(-trisiz).  [a, mod.L. prdseciitrix, fem. agent-n. f, 
as prec, +-TRIX.) A female prosecutor. 

1748 Smotterr Rod, Rand. xxiii, Not one of them had 
compassion enongh to mollify my prosecutrix. 1812 Cot- 
uinson /diots & Lunaticks 1. 530 (Jod.) The proseeutrix 
stated that she was married. 1 Westie. Gaz. 26 July 5/1 
One of the prosecntrices..described in detail how she gave 
the prisoner at different times various sums. 

Prosefy : see Prosiry. 


Proseity (prosfiti). Afecaph. ff L. prd sé for 
oneself + -try.] The quality or condition of exist- 


| ing for itself, or of having itself for its own end. 


1899 A. E. Garvie Ritschitan Theol, ii. 48 The isolated 


| thing will be thought of as its own cause (ascity) and its 


own purpose (proseity). /éid. iii 98 He [Frank] puts 
instead of it (the absolute] the expression being through, in, 
and for self (ascity, inseity, proseity). 1899 P. T, Forsytr 
in Speaker 23 Dec. 319/1 He.. calls attention to.. the 
proseity of Christ's work, to its nature as an ethical calling 
in which everything that he did was done for himself as a 
personality and not in an official capacity. 
Proselachian (pros/la’kiin). Zoo/, [PRo- 2 1.] 


A hypothetical primitive selachian. 


Proselenic (privs/linik), a. rare, [f£Pro-21+ 
Gr. ceAjvn moon + -1c,] Existing before the moon. 
, 1641 H. LiEstaance Gea’s Sabbath 97 Though Papists 
inform their disciples of I know not what pro-selenique 
antiquitie it bath, yet sure we are that.,it was not in heing 
above a thousand years alter our Saviour. 


Proselyta‘tion. rave. [f. PROSELYTE v. + 
-ATION.] Proselytizing; conversion. 
, 1826 G. S. Faara Digic. Romanism (1853) 383 For the 
instruction and proselytation of the English Das 

Proselyte (prp's/lsit), so. Forms: 4 pro- 
selyt, -ilite, 4-8 -elit(e, 7 -ylite, 6- proselyte. 
Jad. late L. prosélys-ws (fern. -a), @200 in Itala, 
Tertullian, a. Gr. zpoomdvr-os one who has come 
to a place, also a convert to Judaism, prop. adj. f. 
aap and oon stem of mpooépy-ea0a to 
come to, approach. Cf. F. prosdlyte, OF. proselile 
(3th ¢. in Littré).] / 

1. One who has come over from one opiuion, 
belief, creed, or party to another; a convert. 

2383 Wveur Afatt. xxiii. 15 Woo to 30n, scribis and 

harisees, ypocritis, that cumpasen the se and the lond, that 
jee maken o proselite [géoss that is, a connertid to joure 
ordre; 1 38 prosilite ; 1535 CoveroaLa proselyte]. 161% 
Suaxs. Wint, 7, v. i. 108 Would she begin a Sect, might.. 
make Proselytes Of who she but bid follow. 1638 Siz T. 


PROSELYTISM. 


Herseat Trav. (ed. 2) 27 The Portugall has preacht Christ, 
but have few Proselites. @1639 T. Carew Poems Wks, 
(1824) 122 Both rendred Hymen’s pros'lits by thy niuse. 
1799 Med. Frni.\. 492 These difficulties procured the theory 
of Boerhaave a great number of proselytes. 1871 FareMaN 
Norut. Cong, \V. xvii. 16 The Danes were the pnpils and 
proselytes of the English. 

2. spec. A Gentile convert to the Jewish faith. 

Proselyte of righteousness or of the covenant: see quot. 
1831-3. Proselyte of the gate, a Pees who did not 
submit to all the ordinances of the law, esp. to circum- 
cision, nor participate in all the oe of an Israelite. 

_ 61375 Se, Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 1060 He [Herod] 
is pect 3 Pat is til vndirstand, pu treu, Of a payane cumyne 
alow. 1382 Wvetir Acts ii, 10 Jewis, and proselitis, men 
of Creteand Arabye. 1581 Maaarcx Bk, of Noles 879 They 
were Proselites which were Gentiles borne, and embraced 
the Jewish Profession. 1611 Brae Yraust. Pref. 8 The 
Translation of Aquila a Proselite, that is, one that had 
turned lew, 1831-3 E. Burton Eccl. Hist. iv. (1845) 84 
The Proselytes of righteonsness, i e. Gentiles who adopted 
circnmcision and every other ordinance of the Mosaic Law. 
1879 Faarar St. Paul I. 139 One who was only a proselyte 
of the gate, one who held tack from the seal of the cove- 
nant made to Abraham, would not be regarded as a [ull 
Christian any more than he would be regarded asa full Jew. 

3. atirib. or adj. 

1646 R. Bate Anabaptist (1647) 135 The right of 

roselyte infants under the Law to the Covenant and the 

acrament which then did seal it, 1826 J. Gitcnrist Lect. 
33 It is certain that Proselyte Baptism existed among the 
Jews at and previously to the time of John the Baptist. 1858 
J. Martineau Stvd. Cr. 113 How would the effect of this 
great revolution be described to the proselyte Gentiles? 

Proselyte (pro‘sfleit), v. [f. prec. sb.) ¢rans. 
To make a proselyte of; to cause to come over or 
tum from one opinion, belief, creed, or party to 
another ; esf. to convert from one religions faith 
or sect to another; to proselytize. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg To Rdr., I then delivered unto 
my neighbour the partie that should have been proselyted, 
1657-83 Evetyn Hist. Redig. (1850) 11. 133 In whose name 
they were to haptize and proselyte all nations. 1680 liser 
ee off R. Thompson a Vn less than two years he prose- 

yted many Anabaptists and Quakers. 1702 Ecnaap £ccé. 
Hist, (1710) 85 Thus Sichem.. was the first place proselyted 
to the Gospel, 183: Soutuev in Q. Aew, XLV. 409 [He] 
endeavonred to proselyte them to his own miserable state 
of unbelief. F 

+b. ae and iz/r. To become a proselyte. Oés. 

1659-83 Evenyn fist, Relig. (1850) 11. 244 Thongh many 
proselyted, yet remains there a part, who would never be 
recovered tothat Church, 1672 P. Hexav Diaries & Lett. 
(2882) 254 Wee reason'd long; but neither hee proselyted to 
mee norltohim. 1716 M. Davies Aéhen, Brit. 11.254 The 
Arian Court-Mongring Bishops persnaded the Emperor 
Constantius to Proselyte him into their Arian Heterodoxy. 

0. abso/, To make proselytes, to proselytize. 

1799 R. Hatt Wes. (1833) I. 73 They would never disturb 
the quiet of the world by their attempts to prosclyte. 1827 
i J. Gurnev in Afemoir (1854) 1. 334 His Mberality enahles 

im to proselyte more successfully, 1888 Lea Hist, [ng iisi- 
tion I. 242 To carry it ont fully, they should have proselyted 
with the sword. 

Hence Pro‘selyted Zf/. a., made or become a 
proselyte, converted; Pro‘selyting v//. sd. and 
ppl. a; also Pro‘selyter, one who proselytizes or 
makes proselytes. 

1652 Evetyn Diary 13 Apr., Deane Cosin's proselyted 
son. 1660 Stittincre. fren. 1. ti. (1662) 67 The use of 
Baptism in proselyting. 1785 Patev Afor. Philos. (1818) 11, 
319 A polemical and proselyting spirit. @ 1834 CoLearpcain 
Lit. Rem, (1836) U1. 366 An eager proselyter and intolerant, 

Proselytess (pry's/leités). [f. PROSELYTE sé, 
+-E881},]° A female proselyte; spec. a female 
convert to Judaism. 

1621 Ainswoatu Annol. Peniai, Dent. xxii, 19 A virgin an 
Israelitesse..an heathen that was become a proselytesse.. 
was free from the mulct. 1913 q. Gate Ref. Wall's Hist, 
Inf, Baft. 356 A woman haptiz'd or wash'd, tho for nnelean- 
ness only, does nevertheless thereby become a proselytess or 
Jewess. 1879 Faanrar S¢, Parl (1883) 351 Among the women 
sat a Lydian proselytess. 


+ Prosely‘tical, 2. Obs, rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL. Cf. F. prosélytique (Littré).] Of or per- 


taining to proselytes or to proselytism. 

1581 Hanmer Yesuites Bauner Bjb, Who blazed abroad 
at the beginning of this parliament, to peels the proselyti- 
cal Papists, that they stoode in good hope the Romishe 
religion would bee restored presently in England, 1658-9 
Evetyn Let, to G. Tuke Jan., We must committ to Provi- 
dence the successe of tymes & mitigation of Proselytical 
fervours. ) ae 

Proselytism (pre‘s/leit-, -litiz’m). [Tn sense 1 
f. PROSELYTE sé. +-1sM: so F. prosélytisme (1721 
in Hatz.-Darm.); in sense 2 from PROSELYTIZE.) 

1. The fact of becoming or being a proselyte ; 
the state or condition of a proselyte. 

a1660 Hammonn Ser. Gen. xxi. 13 Wks. 1684 IV. 500 
Spiritual Proselytism, to which the Jew was wont to he 
wash'd, as the Ghristian is baptized. 1683 Hickes Case 
Inf, Baptism 59 Capable of Proselytism, or entring into the 
Covenant after the Jewish manner. 1823 Lincarp Hist, 
Eng. V. 364 The converts laboured to diffuse the new light 
with all the fervour of proselytism, 1844 — Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. (3858) 1. i. 23. /. 

2. The practice of proselytizing. _ 

1763 Hume Hist. Eng. (1825) VIII. Ixxi. 290 Such was 
his zeal for proselytism, that .. he plainly stopped not at 
toleration and equality. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 226 The 
spirit of proselytism attends this spirit of fanaticism. 1829 
Blackw. Mag. XXV.59 The very word proselytism was 
scarcely known to the English langnage, until it was added 


PROSELYTIST. 


to it a few years ngo by the harbarous jargon of Catholicism, 
1B790 Dally News 16 Apr., If any religidnists..persist in 
making day schools engines of proselytisin, 

Proselytist (prysfloit-, -litist). [f. Prosenyr- 
Ize + -1sT.J One who proselylizes ; 2 proselytizer. 

1859 Athenaum 5 Mar. 315 Other proselytists of milder 
character were for gentler measures, 1876 Mew York 
Evangelist 22 June (Cent.), The Mormon proselytists report 
unusual success in their missionary work. 2 

Ilence Proaelyti-stic a., of or pertaining to 
proselytists or proselytism. 

1g00 Lb, Cuameneys Alem. C. Pafmore Vi. iti. 39 He had 
resented the proselytistic raids which had been made on 
him and his first wile. 

Pro:selytiza‘tion (sce next). [f next + 
ge The action or work of proselytizing. 

rB71 H. Maasnatn For Very Life 1. v, The parents, re- 
gar ing the act in the light of proselytization to some 

jamnable heresy, took the silver coin from the child. 1890 
Spectator a5 Jan., A worthy old lady..whose heart is.. 
devoted to the work of Christian proselytisation there [India]. 

Proselytize (pre‘s/laitaiz, -litaiz), v. [f. Pro- 
BELYTE 5b. + wel 

1. fair, To make proselytes; = PROSELYTE v. c. 

1679 L. Apotson Mahumedism xiv. 71 As he was zealously 

poco eine, at Medina, news came that Abusophian Hen- 

areth was going into Syria, 183: Caanyte Sart. Res. 
ut. xii. (1858) 180 Not without some touch of the universal 
feeling, a wish to proselytise. 1840 Dz Quincey Essenes 
Wks, 1859 X. 286 A sect that proselytized was at any rate 
a hazardous sect in ie 

2. trans. To make a pron of; = PROSELYTEY. a. 

1796 Bunks Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIL. 51 One of these 
whom they endeavour to proselytize. 1847 Disrazut 
Tanered uw. v, His lordship..was all for proselytising 
Ireland again. 1865 Montev Mod. Characteristics B5 We 
do not expect a bigot to live in much harmony with people 
whom he cannot proselytize. 

Hence Pro-selytizing v/. sé. and Ppl. a 
. 3828 Cantyie in For, Kev. & Cont. Alise, WW. 439 The 
influence of this proselytizing bigotry. 1842 Pusev Crisis 
Eng. Cé. 98 In our own day, any exhibition of ourselves as 
a proselytizing Church would unsettle many of our own 
children, 188: Monier Wittiams in roth Cent. Mar. 504 
Proselytising has never been attempted by the Zoroastrians 
since their arrival on Indian soil, 1883 Frovos Short Stud. 
IV. iii 269 A proselytising religion was a new phenomenon. 

Proselytizer (prg‘sfloit-, -litaizas).  [f. prec. 
vb, +-ER 1.] One who proselytizes ; one who makes 
or endeavonrs to make proselytes. 

1848 Gitritan in Ta/t's Afag. XV. 280 He is the least in 
the world of a proselytizer. 1904 Sir R. Rooo Str IW. 
Kaleigh i. 7 [Hel with the zeal of a proselytiser, began to 
take her to task for carrying beads, 

Proseman (préwzméu). [f. Prosx sé, + May 
s6.!1] A man who writes prose, 1 prose author. 

1589 Putrennam £xg. d’oeste ut. xviil. (Arb.) 202 The 
figure which the Greeks call Hiperbole..must be vsed very 
discreetly,..for although a prayse or other report may be 
allowed beyond credit, it may not be beyond all measure, 
specially in the proseman. 1733 Pore Jor. Sat, u. L 64 
Verse-man or Prose-man, term me which you will. 1887 
Saintsaurv sist. Elizad, Lit, ix. (1890) 343 For the medita- 
tive reading of instructed persons he [Browne] is perhaps 
the most delightful of English prosemen. 

Proseminary (prose‘miniri). [f. Pro- 21 + 
Seminary 56. SoG. proseminar.] A preparatory 
seminary or school. 

1774 Waaton //ist. Eng. Poetry hv. (1840) 111. 282 nate, 
Serchant-'aylors' school in London .. was then just founded 
as a proseminary for saint John’s college, Oxford. 1893 
flame Miss. (N.Y.) July 193 The German pro-seminary at 
Crete .. prepares students for the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 4 

+ Prose‘minate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
prosémindre to sow, propagate; see Pro-1 1 and 
SEMINATE.] ¢vans. To sow, to propagate; to 
disseminate. 

1657 R. Caarentrer Asirol. 36 These errours. .procreated 
and proseminated hy Astrologers. 1657-83 Evetyn Hist. 
Relig. (1850) 11. 222 To proseminate his curious cockles, 
dissensions, and factions. .in this goodly plantation. 

So + Prosemina‘tion Ods., propagation by seed ; 
spreading abroad as if sown, dissemination, 

1611 Spzep Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vii. § 4. 38 That first begin- 
ning of the vniuersall pro-semination of Mankind. a 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iti. 79 The eternal succession 
of the Species, whether of Men, Animals, or Vegetables by 
natural propagation ates cae 

|| Prosencephalon (prpsnse'failpn). Azat. 
Pl. -a. [mod.L., f. Gr. mpés toward (but here 
used as if = apé, Pro-? 2) + byxégpador, -os brain, 
Encernaton.] The anterior part of the brain, 
consisting of the cerebral hemispheres and other 
structures ; sometimes including the olfactory lobes 
(rhinencephalon)and the optic thalami and adjacent 
pacts (¢halamencephalon) ; the fore-brain. 

1846 Owen Anat. Vert. 1. 38: note, Influenced b 
inapplicability of the term * hemispheres ‘..1 shall app the 
term ‘prosencephalon * to the constant division of the brain 
in question, and prosencephalic lobes or prosencephala to 
its commonly distinct moieties. 1856 Tooo & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. 11, 600 The prosencephalon soon increases in 
size, and becomes much larger than all the others. 1880 
GUsxrnea Fishes 99 The prosencephalon, mesencephalon, 
and metencephalon are contiguous. ' 

llence Prosencaphalio (prpsens?feelik) «., per- 
taining to or connected with the prosencephalon: 
applied esp. to parts of the skull in animals. 

1846 [see above]. 1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Orr's Cire. 


the 


| sides, and one of the extremities nine planes, and the other 
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Se. 1. Org. Nat. 251 The rhinencephalic fossa. .in the tion.. 
is defined by a well-marked angle..from the prosencephalic 
Compartinent, 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 36 ncephalic 
arch, composed of pre-sphenoid, orbito-sphenoid, frontal and 
postfrontal, . 

Prosenchyma: (prpsje'nkim’). Sot. Also in 
form prosenchym. [mod. f. Gr. mpés to, toward 
+éyxvya infusion, after PasEncuyma. So F. 
prosenchyme, Ger. prosenchynt.] ‘Tissue consistiog 
of elongated cells closely placed with their eads 
interpenetrating, and often wlth the terminal 
partitions obliterated so as to form ducts or vessels ; 
found in different systems of tissnes, but most 
typically in the fibro-vascular tissue (wood, bast, 
etc.); hence sometimes used as synonymous with 
‘fibro-vascnlar tissue’, Also afirid., as prosen- 
chyma cell, (Distinguished from PARENCHYMA 2.) 

183a Linotev /ntrod. Bol. 9 Professor Link distinguishes 
Parenchyma and Prosenchyma [so ecl. 1835; ed. 1848 Pros- 
enchym], 1849 Langestza tr. Schleiden’s Sei. Bot. 56 Thus 
originates in the place of parenchyma a peculiar tissue which 
is called prosenchyma. 1875 Menxnetr & Dvea Sachs" Sot. 
78 If the cells are pointed at the ends, [etc.), then the 
tissue is termed Prosenchyma, [bid.79 The cells of such a 
tissue are usually elongated in the direction of its length,.. 
and we then have Prosenchyina bundles. The most impor- 
tant of these are the Fibro-vascular Bundles, 

Prosenchymatous (prgsjeqki-miitas), a. [f. 
prec. : cf. ParENcuyMatous.] Belonging to, con- 
sisting of, or having the nature of prosenchyma. 

1848 Linpcry /ntrod. Bat. (ed. 4) 1. §7 The tubes which 
stand in contact with prosenchymatous cells. 1861 [see 
PaRENCHYMATOUS 2). 1875 Hennett & Dver Sachs’ Sot. 
281 The ascending and descending lobes dove-tailing in a 
prosenchymatous manner. 

Proseneschal: sce Pro-1 4, 

Prosjenneahedral, a. Cryst. rare. [f. F. 

hrosenneaédre (Uaiiy) ie Gr. mpés approaching to 
+ enneaddre) + -AL, alter ENNEAHEDIAL.] (See 
quot.) Also Proajenneé-drous a. rare—°, 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 208 Prosenncake- 
dral,,.baving nine faces on two adjacent parts, as in the 
prosenneahedral tourmaline..; in which the prism has nine 


only three. 1858 Mavxe £.rfos, Lex., Prasennezdrus, 
Min, having nine faces upon two adjacent parts. Applic 
hy Haity to a variety of tourmaline.. : prosenneédrous, 

+ Pros,epilogism. Logic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
pos in addition + Ert.ocism. Cf. PRossyLLocIs4. ] 
(Sce quot.) 

1620 ‘I’. Grancer Drv. Logike 28: The proofe of the 
premises of the Prossyllogisme, is called an Epilogisme ; and 
the proofe of any part hereof also is called a Prosepilogisme. 

Prosequut(e, etc., obs. forms of PRosEcUTE, etc. 

Proser (prowza1). [f. Prosz v.+-ER1.] 

1, A writer of prose; = PROSAIST 1. 

16a7 Daavton Elegy H. Reynolds in Agincaurt, ete. 206 
And surely Nashe, though he a Proser were A branch of 
Lawreill yet descrues to beare. 1815 L. Hunt Feast Poets, 
etc. 14 Such prosers as Johnson, and rhymers as Dryden. 
1854 Lowen Frail. in ltaly Prose Wks 890 |. 125 Poets 
and prosers have alike compared her [Italy} to a beautiful 
woman, a A 

2, One who proses; one who talks or writes in a 
prosy, dull, commonplace, or tiresome way. 

31769 St. Yantes's Chron. 29-31 Aug. af Bore. .. My 
Father's Word for this intolerable Animal was a Proser, 
1B10 Crasaz Borough v.39 The proser who ..has tales of 
three hours’ length, 1886 Dowven Shelley UL. v. 210 He 
would find Gisborne a proser, and a sicve through which 
much learning had passed. 

Proses, Progesioun, -seesion, ctc., obs. forms 
of Proogss, Procession. 

+ Proset. Obs. nonce-wd. fe PROSE sé. +-ET.] 
A little or insignificant piece of prose. 

16as Liste Du Bartas' Noe Pref. 1 Amoog the sundrie 
versets or prosets which I have, or shall set ont if you find 
some that savour of my younger time. : 

|| Proseucha, (presizki). Pl. -@; in 7 -a’s. 
[late L. (Juv.), ad. Gr. mpogevyy prayer, ao place 
of prayer, f. mpocedy-eo@a: to offer prayers, f. xpds 
toward + eSx-e00ai to pray.J] A place of prayer 
in ancient times, an oratory; among the Jews, 
usually an unroofed place set apart for pmyer, as 
distinct from a synagogue. 

23638 Mevs IWé&s. (1672) 66 Proseucha was a plot of 
ground encom with a wall or..other..inclosure, and 
open above... Pt he ar was. .a covered edifice, ..Syna- 
gognes were within the Cities, as Proseucha’s were with- 
out. 1879 J. Mantinrau /fowrs Th, (1880) IL. 345 The un- 
adorned proseucha that sufficed for apostolic disciples. 1891 
tr. Father Didon's Fesus Chrést ¥. 25 [The Jews] built 
synagogues and proseuchae at the entrances of towns, 

roseys, obs. form of Process. 

Prosify (prdvzifoi), v. Chiefly Asmorous. 
Also proaefy. ([f. late L. frdsa or Prose sh, + 
-Fy: in sense 2, after wersify. The spelling 


prosefy is BED. after siupefy, etc.) ; 

1. érans. To turn into prose; to make prosaic. 

1774 Miss Canter Let, fo dirs. Montagy 28 June, Either 
the poetry confounds. .the lesson, or the lesson prosifies the 
poetry. 1830 Blackw. Mag, XXVIII. 882 In such a frozen 
atmosphere would aot eloquence be congealed on the lips 
of an Lstpasess and try prosified on those of an Apollo! 
wBs0 Zait's Mag. XVII. 547/1 [He] maltreats the glorious 
fines of Burns, ..prosefying his poetry and twaddleising his 
vigour. 


PROSIPHONAL. 


2. intr. To make or write prose. 

1316 Soutney Let. to G. C. Bedford 4 Feb., 1 cannot 
write verses in the aoe of any person,.. but 1 can 
yay let who will be present. 1828 Zlackw, Mag. 

XML 36 Prosifying where there was prose enough before, 
and poetising what was poetical enough already, 

So Prosification (prduzifik2'‘fan), the action of 
‘ prosifying’, conversion into prose, maklng prosaic; 
Prosifier (prdwzifsijas), one who or that which 
* prosifies ’. 

re Anna Srwaap Lett, (1811) V1. 1a The that's, the 
twhich’s, the who's, and the whom's, are prosefiers,..inju- 
rious to the melody of verse. 1847 L. Hunt Far Honey iv. 
(2848) 43 This prosification of a fine bit of poetry. 

Prosilient (prosi‘litnt), a. rare. ee L. pro- 
silient-em, pres. pple. of prostlire \o leap forth.] 
iit. Leaping forth; fig. outstanding, prominent. 
So + Prosiliate v. [erron. form] rn/r., to be pro- 
minent, projecl, ‘stand out’; Prost-liency [see 
-ENcY], t the fact of Icaping forth (ods.); fig. pro- 
silient quality, great prominence; + Prosil{-tion 
[n. of action f, L. peeeine: see -TION], the action 
of leaping or starting ont. 

1653 Sanozrs Physiogn. 173 The minde is .. apertly 
conversant in the eyes..: the minde resolute, the eyes 
*prosiliate, being humble, they subsidate. 1665 GLANviLL 
Def. Vanity Dogm. 61 A Repentine *)rosiliency jumping 
into Being. 1827 Cotrrivcs in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 402 
He has given it such prominence, such prosiliency of relief. 
1goa Grate. Aru2aton Congueror v. i, Hamilton,..not ex- 
cepting Washington,..was to Europeans the mast *prosilient 
of Americans. 1657 Tomiinson Kenan's Disp. 85 That the 
Powder..may pass..without any loss by *prosilition. 

Prosily (prézili), adv. [f. Prosy +-Ly 2] 
In a prosy manner; with dull and tedious utter- 
nance; in a matter-of-fact way, prosnically, 

1849 Miss Motock Ogsivies axiti, This speech, delivered 
rather prosily and oracularly. 1874 T. Haapy Far /r. 
Madding Crowd 1. ii. 23 Oak knew her..as the heroine of 
the yellow waggon..: prosily, as the woman who owed him 
twopence. 

+ Prosi,me‘trical, a. Ods.rare—°. [f{. med. or 
mod.L. prdsimetric-us, {. prdsa prose + metricus 
Metricat.] (See quot.) 

3656 Buount Glossagr., Prosimetrical, consisting partly 
of Prose, partly of Meeter or Verse. 

Prosimian (pro,si‘miin), a. and sd. Zool. 1S 
mod.L. /rdéstmra, generic name (Brisson 1756), 
frosture pl. (Storr 1780), Prostmif pl. (Illiger 
and Goldfnss 1811) (f. pro- (?Puo-1 4, or 
Pro-? 1) +sémra ape)+-aN.)  &. ad/. Belonging 
to the group Prostmtiz or Prosimts of Quadrumana, 
now reckoned a suborder of /rimates, comprising 
the lemurs. b. sd, An animal belonging to this 
group, alemur. So Prositmious a. = a. 

1Bs8 Mavne E.xfos. Lex. Prosimins... Applied by Mliger 
and Goldfuss to a Family (Prosinrdt..) of the Alanimifera, 
comprehending those which, under different relations, 
approach the Siig: prosimious. 1890 Cent. Dict., Prosi- 
nean (adj. and sb.]. 

Prosiness (prowzinés). [f. PRosy + -NEss.] 

rosy or prosaic quality ; commonplaceness; dull- 
ness and tediousness of writing or speech. 

1814 Sta G. Jacnxson Diaries § Let, (1873) LL. 
ling down again to the prosiness of their every-day life. 
1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 291 Those well- 
regulated minds which, during a good part of the last cen- 
tury, found out a way, through rhyme, to snatch a prosiness 
beyond the reach of prose. 

Prosing (prdwzin), vé/, sd. [f. Prose v.+ 
-InG1,] The action of the verb Prose. 

1. Prose-writing, prose composition. 

164: Mitton CA, Gout. tt. Pref., Wks. 1851 101. 144 Prosing 
or versin; , but chiefly this latter. 1801 Moonz Aforatity 2 
Dozing O'er books of rhyme and books of prosing. 1840 
Hoon Up the Rhine 6 Should Tever get beyond prosing, 
my verses belong to her. ¢ 

2. Dull or tedlous talking; prosy discourse. 

1775 Mason Afem. Gray G.'s Poems (1775) 139 note, But 
what shall we say,.when a writer whom Mr. Gray so justly 
esteemed as M. Marivaux is now held in such contempt, 
that Afarivanuder is a fashionable phrase ge them [the 
French}, and signifies ocither more vor less, than our own 
fashionable phrase of prosing? 1816 Scott Antig. xix, 
The sea prosing of his worthy companion. 187 
L. Srrenzn Hours in Library (1892) 1. ii, 6: His m 
prosings savour of the endless gossip over a dish of chocolate. 

Pro'sing, ///.a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
proses; talking or writing prosily; also said of a 
writing or discourse (= Prosy). 

1775 Mme. D'Aaatay Early Diary, Let. 24 Apr., Remem- 

how prosing, affected, and very fine he ts. 1809 G. 
Extis in Smiles Afen. J. Alwrray (1891) 1. vii. 159 A dull 
prosing he of orthodoxy may have its admirers. 1865 
Guore Plata 1. 125 Prosiog ars, in mean attire and dirt. 

fence Pro‘singly adv., in u prosing manner. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X1, 735 You will not aced to hear os 
prosingly speak of it. 

Prosiphon (proys2i'fyn). Zoo/. [f. Pao-2 1 + 
Srrttoy.]_ The primitive siphon in an embryonic 
ammonile, a kind of lgament attached to the 
protoconch. Hence Prosi:phonal a., pertaining 


siphon. 
oe 1895 Cambr. 


orn Sett- 


1 ent. Dict., Prosiphon, Prosiphonal. 
NOPE AN. 387 The protoconch is present, and contains 
— 188-2 


PROSIPHONATE. 


Prosiphonate (prossi-fdn2t), a. Zool. [f. pre, 
Pro-] 1a + SIPHON + -ATE? 2.) Ofa chambered 
shell; Having the siphonal funnel directed for- 
ward, as in the Prosiphonata, a primary group of 
chambered cephalopods now extinct. 

Prosis(se, obs. forms of PROCESS. 

Prosish (préezif), a. nonce-wd. [f. Prose sd, 
+-IsH1.] artaking of the nature of prose; 
somewhat prosaic. a 

1797 CoLentoce Lett, to Southey (1895) 223 The five lines 
are flat and prosish. | 

Prosist (préezist). rare, [f, Paose sb, + -187.] 
A prose-writer: = PROSAIST 1. 

1809 Corenince Lett, to Southey 555 Lessing, the best 
German prosist. 18g0 Lyxcu Theo. Trin. ix. 154 Imagina- 
tive thinkers, whether they be poets or prosists. 

{| Pros)lambano'menos. [L. (Vitruv.) a. 
Gr. rpocAkapBavdpevos (sc. 7évos) the note taken in 
addition, i.e. added below the bndry, Hypate.] 
The name of the lowest note, added below the 
lowest tetrachord, in the later scales or systems of 
ancient Greek music. 

1694 Hotver Harmony (1731) 104 In this Scale of Disdia- 
pason.. the Mese is an Octave below the Nete Hyperbolaon, 
and an Octave above the Proslambanomenos. /éid. 105 The 
Hypodorian Mood, the Proslamhanomenos whereof was 
fix'd upon the lowest clear and firm Note of the Voice or 
Instrument. .of the deepest settled Pitch. /d/d, 106 The 
Proslambanomenos of the Hypermixolydian Mood was just 
an Eighth higher than that, of the Hypodorian. 
Bursey //ist. Afus, (1789) 11. ii. 86 The proslambanomenos 
or most grave sound in all their systems. 1894 R. C. Hore 
Aled, Music iti. 25 The lesser or conjunct system comprised 
the scale of Sappho, the proslambanomenos or added note 
below, with the upper tetrachord of Terpander's. 

Pro-slavery, ctc.: sec Pro-! 5. 

Prosne, obs. form of Prone sé. a homily. 

| Prosneusis (presuizsis). Astro. [a. Gr. 
mpdovevors a nodding to, inclination towards; in 
Ptolemy as in a below; f. mpoovede to nod to, 
incline towards.] In the Prolemaic astronomy : 
a. Prosneusis of the epicycle. A supposed deviation 
in the axis of the moon’s epicycle, assumed as a 
correction to the lunar anomaly. b. The angle 
between the ecliptic and the great circle joining the 
centres of the moon and of the earth’s shadow in a 
lunar eclipse. 

1906 Drever Hist. Planetary Syst. ix. 196 The principle 
of rigorously uniform motion had been violated both b 
introducing a point outside the centre of the deferent, wit 
regard to which the angular motion was uniform, and by 
the prosnensis, /d/d. xi. 252 He [Bertrand]..showed that 
Abn'l Wefa did not add his ‘mohazat* to the prosnensis, 
the latter not being included in his ‘second anomily ’. 
1908 — Let. to Editor 20 Aug,, (In reference to sense b) ‘This 
is the prosneusis of the eclipsed part [of the moon]. 

Prosobranch (presobrank), sd. (a.) Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Prosdbranchia, nent. pl., f. Gr. spdow 
forwards + Apdyxia gills] A prosobranchiate 
gastropod: see next. b. adj. = next. 

185: Woopwarp Afol/usca 1. 50 The sexes are distinct in 
the most highly organized (or dioecious) mollusca :..the 
prosobranchs pair. 186x Carrenter in Svithsonian Rep. 
ue In the Prosohranchs, the breathing cavity is at the back 

the head. 1877 Huxtey Anaé, fav, Anim, viii. 511 No 
Prosobranch is ..symmetrical. 1887 Amer. Naturalist 


XXL. 557 A Contribution to the Embryology of the Proso- 
branch Gasteropods. 


Hence Pro‘sebra:nohism, the condition of being 
prosobranchiate. 

Prosobranchiate (-bree‘nki¢t), a. (sd.) Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Prosdbranchiata = Prosdbranchia: see 
prec. and -aTE2 2.] Having the gills in front of 
the heart, as the aquatic gastropod molluscs of the 
group or order Prosdbranchia. b. sb. = prec. 

1877 Huxcey Anat, inv. Anim, viii. 508 Nearly related 
forms are sometimes opisthobranchiate, sometimes proso- 
branchiate. 188 G. W. Tryon Man. Conchol. 11.6 Aa 
external shell. .is common to all the prosohranchiates, 


Prosodal (prp‘sodal), a. Zool [f. Prosopus + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a prosodus ; 
incurrent, 


1887 Sottas in Lucyel. Brit, XXU. S; Th 
extension of the prosodal or adital eae eee 


Prosode (presoud). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. mpoo- 
éd:0v.] = PRosopion. 


1777 KR. Potter Aeschylus (1779) 11. 33 Prosode. S 
of Ross, Jove; and thou Tea y ai a [etc.]. Thisode-. 
begins with a sublime and manly address ta Jupiter. 


Prosodia, L. = Prosopy; pl. of Prosonion. 

Prosodiac (prpsp'di&k), @.1 and sd, [ad. late 
L. prosodiac-us, ad. Gr. mposodiaxds, f. mpogdéov 
Prosopion.]} 

A. adj. a. Pertaining to or used asa prosodion ; 
processional. b. Of or pertaining to the verse 
described in B. 18g0 [see Paosonion). 

B. sb. Anc. Pros. A verse consisting of three 
anapests, for the first of which a spondee or 
iambns may be substituted. 

Prosodiac (presdeditk), 2.2 [ad. late L. 
prosidiacus = Gr. mpooydtaxds (Victorinns and 
Martianus Capella, 4th and 5th c.) (f. metrus, 
numeri), with sense ‘ of or pertaining to prosody’, 


178a | 


1492 


But Gr. mpoowdioxés is, according to Liddell and Scott, an 
erroneous form of mpogodcaxes. (f mpagddiar (weAos) a pro- 
cessional song), an adj. denoting the metrical foot (--») 
in Preealotial san s,and unconnected with rpocqdia though 
app. confused with it in Latin (which had only o for Gr. o 
and w; hence in the mod. langs. referred to Prosony.] 

= Prosopic. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


Prosodiacal (presodsiakal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to prosody; = Prosopic, 

1974 Mitrorp £ss. Harmony Lang. 132 A living writer, 
whose..ctiticisms I... admire, tho obliged to combat his 
prosodiacal tenets. 1831 #raser's Mag, lI11. 429 The 
measure and rhyme force you to prosodiacal propriety. 3187; 
Wacner tr. Senfels Hist, Rom. Lit. 1.110 The prosodiacal 
licences of the dramatic poets. 

Ilence Prosodi‘acally adv, = PROSODICALLY. 

1836 in Smart. es a. 
Prosodial (prosdedial), 4.1 [f. L. prosddi-a 
Prosopy + -AL.] Of or pertaining to prosody; 
= PRosopic. 

1775 T.. Suentoan Art Reading 214 The measure.. 
to speak in the prosodial language, becomes purely am- 
hibrachic. 1789 — (¢/#/e) A complete Dictionary of the 
English Language, .. to which ts prefixed a Prosodial 
Grammar [ed. 1 Rhetorical Grammar].. .The Second Edition, 
Revised, Corrected and Enlarged. 1885 Athenaeum 1 Aug. 
3138/2 A poet..not occupied with..prosodial or metrical 
systems, or traditional models of. .style. 

Prosodial, ¢.2 [f. PRosont-on + -aL.] = PRo- 
sopiac @1 

1874 Svsonos /taly § Greece 215 Chapleted youths singing 
the praise of Pallas in prosodial hymns, 
Prosodian (prysddiin), sd. and a. [f. L. 


| prosddia, Gr. xpoogdia prosody + -Ax.] 


A. sh. = Prosopis. 

1623 Cockeram 11, The Art of accenting, or the rule of 
pronouncing wordes truely tong. or short, prosodic. One 
skild in that Art, Arosodian. 1646 Sin T. Brown /'seud. Ep. 
vit, 1. 339 That the Forbidden fruit..was an Apple, is 
commonly beleeved, ..and some have been so bad Prosodians, 
as from thence to derive the Latine word A/adia; because 
that fruit was the first occasion of evil, 1854 Brackte 
Stud. Lang. 13 The word female is, according to the 
technical style of Prosodians, a Spondee. 

B. adj. = next. 

1817 Co.rsrooxe Algebra ww. vi. 49 note, Commentators 
appear to interpret this as a name of the rule here taught: 
sid hdvana, or sddhdrdna-ch'handé-gakita, general rule 
uf prosodian permutation ; subject to modification in parti- 
cular instances ; as in music. - 

Prosodic (presp'dik), a. [f. L. prosddia Pro- 
sopy+-1c. Cf. F. prosedigue. (The reputed Gr. 
npaowdrnds, is, according to Liddell and Scott, an 
erroneous spelling of spocodiaxds.)] Of, pertaining 
or relating to prosody. 

1774 Wanton ffist, Eng. Poetry (1840) 1. Diss. ii. p. evi, 
‘The strict .attention of these Latin poets to prosodic rules. 
1886 J. Eccruine in Encyel, Brit. XX. 270/2 The normal 
instrumental ending 4, preserved for prosodic reasons. 
1906 Satntssury Eng. Prosody 1, Pref.6 To make the book a 
history of prosodic study as well as of prosodic expression. 

Prosodical (prysp'dikal), ¢. [f& as prec. + 
*AL: see -ICAL.] = prec. 

1974 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) IL. xxxiii. 505 A 


burlesque Latin poem,.. yet not destitute of prosodical 


———— 
a” 


harinony. 1878 N. Ammer. Rev. CXXVI. 554 He_ has 
attempted .. the ‘absolute prosodical reproduction’ of the 
originals, . 

Hence Proso‘dically adv., in relation to prosody. 

1882 in Octtvie, 

|| Prosodiencephalon (pr:so,daijense'falpn). 
Anat. Pl. -cs‘phala. Also in anglicized form 
-cephal. [mod.L., ££ Gr. wpéow forward + 
DrencepHaton.] In Wilder’s nomenclature, the 
prosencephalon and diencephalon taken together. 
Hence Prosodiencephalio (-s/felik) @., per- 
taining to the prosodiencephalon. 

1889 Buck's Handbk, Med. Sc. VU1, 130/2 The compacted 
motor and sensory conductors between the prosodiencephal 
and the pe 1890 Cent. Dict, Prosodiencephatic. 

|| Prosodion (prpsp'dign). Gr. Antig., Also in 
L. form -ium. Pl. prosodia.  [a. Gr. mpooddiov 
(Hédos) a processional song, nent. sing. of mpoadéros 
adj. processional, f. mpéco8os an approach, pro- 
cession: see Prosopus.] A hymn sung in pro- 
cession at a religious festival in ancient Greece. 
1850 Mune Lit. Greece 111. 73 The prosodion was the 
hymn sung by the choristers in their oe to the altar 
or sanctuary...The prosodion, accordingly, is occasionally 
classed under the general head of Pian, by the special 
title of Prosodiac, or Processional, pean. | /éid., Such, 
a was the style of the celebrated Delian prosodium 
of Eumelus. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets v. 116 Processional 

ty 


iis, ot Prosodia, were sung at solemn festivals by troops 
of men and maidens walking, crowned with olive, myrtle, 


*e or oleander, to the shrines, 

rosodist (prp‘sddist). [f. L. prosddia Pro- 
SODY + -IsT.] One skilled or learned in prosody. 
te St Jounson L. P., Pape Wks. IV. 121 Here are the 
swiftness of the rapid race, and the march of slow-paced 
majesty, exhibited ye Same poet in the same sequence 
of syllables, except that the exact prosodist will find the line 
of swifiness by one time longer than that of fardtness. 
€1800 J. Watken Aey to Classical Pronune. (ed. 2) Advt., 
If it convinces future prosodists that it is not worthy of 
their attention. 1883 Lecxy in PAilol. Soc. Proc. p. iii, 
Prosodists assumed that the quantity of an English syllable 
depended on the number of sounds it contained; that, for 
example, esk was longer than ass (vide Guest), 


| Prosodus (prp'sdds). Zool. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 


PROSONOMASIA. 


mpécodos an approach, f. mpés to + é8’s a way.] 
An incurrent opening or channel in a sponge. 

1887 Souias in Lincyel. Brit, XX11. 415/1 (Sponges) The 
pe a remain unchanged. .or at the most be pro- 
longed into very short tubes, each a prosodus or aditus. 


Prosody (presddi). Also 8. 6-8 in L. form 
prosodia. [ad. L. prosddia the accent of a 
syllable, a. Gr. mpoogdia a song sung to music, an 
accompaniment; the tone or accent of a syllable, 


| a mark to show it; later also, a mark of quantity ; 


f. mpds to + 337 song, ODE, 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The science of versification; that part of the 
study of language which deals with the forms of 
metrical composition ; formerly reckoned as a part 
of grammar (see note s.v. GRAMMAR 1), and in- 
cluding also the study of the pronunciation of 
words (now called phonology or phonetics), esp. in 
relation to versification. Also, a treatise on this. 

¢ 1480 Cov. Alyst. xx. (Shaks. Soc.) 189 Amonges alle clerky's 
we bere the prysse, Of gramer, cadens, and of prosodye. 
wes G. Haavey Let. to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) 1. 76, 1 would 

ladly be acquainted with M. Drants Prosodye. @ 1637 B. 
Neue Eng. Gram. i. (tr. Scaliger), Prosody, and_ortho- 
graphy, are not parts of grammar, but diffused like the 
blood and spirits through the whole. 1749 Mumders in 
Poet. Comp. 10 Vhere is a very wide Difference between the 
Latin and English eed And it's in vain to think of 
introducing the Rules of the former into the latter$ since 
the English Language is not so framed as to admit of it. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 345 Prosody con- 
sists of two parts: the former teaches the trne pronuncia- 
tion of words, comprising accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, 
and tone; and the latter, the laws of versificution, 187% 
R. Extis Catuéius Pref. 17, Lhave bound myself to avoid 
certain positions forbidden by the laws of ancient prosody. 

8. 1586 W. Wense Zng. Poetrie Pref. (Arb) 19 If Eng- 
lish Poetrie were truely reformed, and some perfect plat- 
forme or Prosodia of versifying were..sette downe. Void. 
62 Though our wordes can not well bee forced to ahyde the 
touch of Position and other rules of Prosodia. 1693 Dry- 
pen Examen Poeticum Ded., Ess. (ed. Ker) 11, 11 For the 
henefit of those who understand not the Latin frosedia. 
1yoa Aopison Dial Afedais &. (1726) 28, 1 should as soon 
expect to find the Prosodia in a Combas Poetry ina Medal. 

2. Correct pronunciation of words; the utterance 
of the sounds of a language according to mule; 
observance of the laws of prosody. rare. 

1616 Butioxan Lng: Expos., Prosodie, true pronouncing 
of wordes. @ 1637 B. epee! Eng. Gram. i, A letter is an 
indivisihle part of a syllabe, whose prosody, or right sound- 
ing, is perceived hy the power. 1837 Cartyte #7, Kev. 
(1872) 11. v. ii. 178 She expressed herself with a purity, 
with 3 harmony and prosody that made her Innguage like 
music. 1842 Mas. Gore Fascin. 128 He heard a pure and 
eloquent voice recite with the most elegant and perfect pro- 
sody, these verses from the first satire of Persius. 

3. atirth. 

1877 Hates Spenser (Globe) p. xxviii, Allying himself with 
these Latin prosody bigots, Spenser vine) grievously 
against his better taste, 


Prosogaster (pipscige Anat. [mod.L., 
{. Gr. mpéaw forward + yaormp belly.] The anterior 
or upper section of the alimentary canal, extending 
from the pharynx to the pylorus, and including the 
cesophagus or gullet and the stomach ; the foregut. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prosogaster, 
syn. for Foregut. 

Prosognathous (prpsp'gnapas), ¢. [fas prec. 
+ Gr, yvd@os jaw + -ous.) = PRoGNatHous. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

|| Prosoma (prosdema), Zool. Also in anglicized 
form prosome (préssdum). [mod.L., £ Gr. mpd, 
Pro-2 + o@pa body.] The anterior or cephalic 
segment of the body in certain animals, as cephalo- 
pods, lamellibranchs, and cirripeds. 

187a Nicnoison Palzont, 272 The body in the Cephalo- 
poda is symmetrical. .there is a tolerably distinct separation 
..into an anterior cephalic portion (prosoma) and a posterior 
portion, enveloped in the mantle..(metasoma). 1877 Hex- 
LEY Anad. Inv. Anim. vi. 293 The thoracic segments, which 
succeed the prosoma, gradually taper posteriorly. 

lience Proso'mal, Prosoma‘tic ad/s., belong- 
ing to the pone or anterior part of the body. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Prosomal, Prosomatic. 1895 in Syd, Soc. 
Lez. 1900 WV. H. Gasket in Fru. Anat. & Physiol. July 
465 The Prosomatic Appendages of the Merostomata, /did. 
471 The metastoma represented the fused last pair of proso- 
matic appendages, and so formed a ventral lip to a proso- 
matic or oral chamber. 

{| Prosonoma‘sia. Os. [mod.L., a. Gr. mpoo- 
ovopacia a naming, appellation, f. mposovopa cer 
to call by a name, f, pds to + dvopdCew to name.] 
Properly, a calling by a name, a nicknaming. (By 
Day confused with PaRoNnomMAsiA.) ‘ 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 110 Hee is some- 
what_a foolosopher, for he carries all his possessions about 
him [wargin Prosonomasia]. 1 Puttennam Lag. 
Poesie ws. xviii. (Arh.) 212 If any other man can geue him 
a fitter English name, I will not be angrie, but Tam sure 
mine is very neere the originall sence of the Prosonomasia, 
pnd is rather a by-name genen in sport, than a surname 

cuen of any earnest purpose. As, Tiberius the Emperor, 

ecause he was a great drinker of wine, they called him.. 
Caldius Biberius Mero, in stende of Claudius Tiberius Nero; 
and so a iesting frier that wrate against Erasmus, called 
him..Errans mus, and are maintcined by this figure Pro- 
sonomasia, or the Nicknamer. 


Cf. F. prosodie (1562 


PROSOPALGIA. 


|| Prosopalgia (prpsops'ldgia). Zk. [mol.L., 
f. Gr, mpdawn-ov a face (f. mpés lo + dy, w- eye, 
facc) + dAyos pain. Cf. F. prosopalgie.] Facial 
neuralgia ; face-ache. 

1831 Souts Ofto's Pathol. Anat, 454 Yt is not surprisin; 
that.. prosopalgia, ischias nervosa, &c, should be consider 
as arising irom inflammation of the medullary part and 
sheaths of the nerves, 1864 New Syd. Soc. Vearth. Med. 
4 Surg. 150 Case of Prosopalgia from a eranial tumour, 
31876 tr. von Ziensen's Cycl. Med. X1. 102 Prosopalgia is 
one of the forms of neuralgia..most frequently met with. 


Hence Prosopalgio (-x'ldzik) a., pertaining to 
or affected with prosopalgia. 

3890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Prosopial (prysdupiil), a. Ornith. [f. Pros- 
OPI-UM + -AL.) Belonging to the prosopium. 

3895 Mivaat in J’roc, Zoot. Soc. 369 On either side 2 large 
aperture, tha two forming the posterior prosopial nares. 


Prosopis (presdpis). [In sense 1, late L, 
prosdpis, a, Gr. mpoownis (an unidentified plant), 
applied as generic name (Linnzeus 1767); in sense 
2, mod.L, generic name (Fabricius 1804).J 

1. Sot, A tropical and subtropical genus of 
leguminoas trees and shrubs, of the suborder 
Mimosex, often prickly or thorny, beating spicate 
green or yellow flowers, and usually fleshy pods. 
Prosopis julifiora is the mesquit or honey-locust. 


1851 Mayne Retn Scalp /funt. xxxii, Peering cautiously 
through the leaves of the prosopis. 

2. Zool, A genus of solitary bees of the family 
sludrenide. 

1887 Jerrenins Field § Jledgerow (1889) 205, 1 think 
there were four species of wild bee at these early flowers, 
including the great bombus and the small prosopis with 
orange-yellow band. xgor Io. Avesury in Daily Chron. 
25 May 3/1 On the evolution of the hive bee from the less 

ighly organised Prosopis—which has a short, simple tongue, 
nto brushes or baskets on the legs, and leads a solitary life. 

Prosopite (prpsdupait). J/in. [ad. G. pros- 
opit (Th, Scheerer 1853), f. Gr. mpéawmav face, 
mask : see -1TE!.] A hydrous fluoride of alumi- 
ninm and calcium, occurring in colonrless, white, 
or greyish crystals. 

1854 Dana Afin. 502 Prosopite..occurs at the tin mines 
of Altenberg. 1899 Amer. JYra/. Sc. Ser. w. VU. 53 If 
the assumptions made in the foregoing are justified, the 
Utah mineral is prosopite. ; 

| Prosopium (presdupidm). Ornith. VL. -ia. 
[mod.L. (Mivart 1895), ad. Gr. mpoawmeivy a 


mask, f. mpdowroy face.] ‘Term for the whole of | 


the bones and ossifications in front of the crauio- 


facial articulation in parrots. 
1895 Mivartin Proc. Zool. Soc. 95 The Bony Beak or 
rosoplum. intend to denote the 


iNofc] By this term 
whule ossified mass in Ten of the cranio-facial articulation 
and the articulations of the zygomata and palatines. It 
includes the premaxilla, the maxillx, maxillo-palatine pro- 
cesses, the nasals, and the ethmoidal and turhinal ossifica- 
tions of the heak, /é/d. 369 ‘I'he greater extension ventrad 
of the apex of the prosopium, 

Proso-poetical lied Hg ond a. rare, [f. 
Proso-, assumed comb, form of L. présa Prosy (see 
-0)+PoETICAL.] Properly ‘ of the nature of prose 
poetry ’; but in quots. app. taken in the sense ‘ of 
the nature of metrical prose or prosaic versc’. 

3858 C. A. Core Alem. Len. V, p. xiii, The present 
Metrical, or rather Proso-poetical, History. 1895 Afouth 

une 230 Thomas of Elmham—in his .. proso-poetical 

istory of Henry V. 

+ Prosopo'graphy. Oés. [f. Gr. mpécwmov 
face, person: see -ORAPHY. Cf. F. prosopographie.] 
A description of the person or personal appearance. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 613 Prosopographie is 
a picturing or representing of bodily lineaments. 1§77-87 
Houwnsuep Chron. (1807) 11. 110 Thus farre of the acts 
aad deeds of Stephan: now. .touching the prosopographie 
or description of his person. 1654 Coxe Logick 212. 
1813 Mfonthly Afag. XXXVI. 330 An historic character, 
says a German professor, should consist of two ports, the 
presol polgraphy, or description of the person, and the 
cthopea, or description of the inind and manners, | 

Prosopolepsy (presopo,le:psi, -li:psi). ? Obs. 
[ad. Gr. mpoowroAnyia (a Lebraism of the N.T.) 
acceptance of the face or person, f. mpoowmoAnmrns 
an acceptor of the face or person, f. apdécarroy 
face + AapBdvey to take, accept.] Acceptance or 
*acception’ of the face or person of any one (see 
ACCEPTION 2, PERSON 13); respect of persons, un- 
due favour shown to a particular person ; partiality. 

1646 Buck Rich. [11 Ded., The ep ehn rial verite 
ables free from all Prosopolepsyes, or partialt respects, 
1678 Cunwortu Intei/, Syst. t. iv. § 36, 567 The Assump- 
tion of it was neither Fortaitous nor Partial, or with Pro- 
sopotepsie ves Acception of Persons) hut bestowed upon it 
justly for the Merit of its Vertues. 1849 E. I}, Eastwick 
Pry Leaves 116 The English rule is a model of justice. 

There is no prosopolepsy ia it; no respect of persons, All 
men aro equal, and have equal rights. 

Ylence + Prosopole-psian Oés., one given to 
‘prosopolepsy ’; a ‘respecter of persons’. 

1647 J. Hevpon Discov. Fairfax 11 God's no Prosopo- 

—. he respects the poore as welt as the rich, 

rosopologist tone nonce-wd, [f. 
Gr. mpécamov face + -Locist.} One who stndies 
or treats of the face. So Prosopo'logy (rare—"} 


the scientific study of the face, physiognomy. 
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1820 Blackw. Afag. VI. 651 As this author timits his 
observations to tha face, we propose tu term him, and all 
such, prosopologists, discoursers on the face. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Prosopologia, term for a dissertation on the 
countenance: prosopology. 

+ Proso‘popey. és. [ad. 
L. prosépopaia: see next, and cf. F. prosopopde 
(16th c. in Littré).] = next. 

3577 tr. Aullinecr's Decades (1592) 613 Prosopopeic is 
wher those are brought in to speake that do not speake. 
160g Answ. Supposcd Discov. Kom, Doctr, etc. « Me 
warreth, .against poetically or childishlie feigned Proso 
he and Chimeres of his owne creation. a1641 

lountaGu dicts & fon. (1642) 89 The Prophet himselfe.. 
kpeaks hy Prosopopey concerning them, a 1693 Urgnhart’s 
Kabefais ut Prol., Who with their very cauntenance.. 
express their consent to the Prosopopeie. 

 Prosopoposia (presd»pepiia). Also 6 -oiia, 
6-9 -eia, (erron. 6- 


8 -cea, 7 -ola). [L. (Quiatil.), 
a. Gr. mpogwmonaia personification, representation 
| 


Also -eie, -eye. 


in human form or with human attributes, £ rpde- 
anoy face, person + moreiv to make.] 

1. A rhetorical figure by which an imaginary or 
absent person is represented as speaking or acting ; 
the introduction of a pretended speaker. 

1§6t Davy tr. Bullinger on Apoc. {1§73) 91 We vnder- 
stand these things to be spoken by a figure called Prosopo- 
peia: that is, by the fayning of a 
Afeol, Pogtrie (Arb.) 24 Mis notable a en | 
maketh you as it were, see Gud comming in his Maiestie. 
1609 R. Barnaro Farthf£ ie 67 Prosopopeia; the 
feigning of 2 person: when wee bring in dead men speak- 
ing, or our selues doe take their person vpon vs, or giue voice 
ynto senselesse things. 1787 Garcony tr. Lowth's Lect. (1816) 
1, xiii. 280 Prosopopocia, or Personification. Of this figure 
there are two kinds; one, when action and character are attri- 
buted to fictitious, irrational, or even inanimate objects ; 
the other, when a probable but fictitious speech is assigned 
to a real character. 1877 Mou ay Crit. Wisc. Ser. 11. 153 
‘This is his one public literary Equivocation. .it was resorted 
ta..to give additional weight by means of a harmless pro- 
Boas to an argument fur the noblest of principles. 

2. A rhetoricai figure by which an inanimate or 
abstract thing is represented as a persoa, or with 
personal characteristics: = PEBSONIFICATION 1. 
(¥onnerly included in prec. sense: sce quots, 1609, 
1787 there.) 

1578 Timmy Caluine on Gen, tga Clemency and gentle- 
ness .. is attributed thereto, by a figure called Prosopo- 


perses 1581 Sipney 
rosopopeias, when he 


polia. Pas) Roverts Clavis Bibf, 276 The universall 
triumph and gladnesse as it were of all creatures (in an ele- 
gant Prosopopeia) is intimated. 1732 BerkeLey AfcipAr. 
¥. § 22 Sentiments, and vices, which by a marvellous pro- 
sopopoxia he converts into so many ladies. 1884 A. Lam- 
next in 19/4 Cent. June 947 Prosopopecia has no place even 
in popular science, A , 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to a person or thiug in which 
some quality or abstraction is as it were embodied ; 
an impersonation, embodiment (of something). 

3836 Diseaett fiz. Grey i. x, Don't start..and took the 
very Prosopopeia of Political Economy! 1867 MAcraRrin 
dlarmony ww. (1876) 152 Everywhere at once. .the prosopo- 
posia of abiquity. 

llence Prosopope‘ial, Prosopopo‘ic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to, of the nature of, or involving 
prosopopeeia. 

1577 ur. Buffinger's Decades (1592) 622 To this place now 
doo belong the *Prosopopciall 
Usxqunaat Feuel Wks. vei 292, I could have used. .apos- 
trophal and prosopopocial diversions. 1883 CoTTERILL 
Does Setence Aid Faith? (1886) 57 A poetic and "prosopo- 
pocic representation of the attribute of Divine wisdora. 
76 Fuuminc Panopl, Egist. 192 He hath a *Prosopo- 
poical speach to his couatrie, 

Prosopulmonate (prpsopy'lmdnet), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. mpoow forward + PuLstonate.] Pnimonate 
ta front: applied to those pulmonate or air- 
breathifig gastropod molluscs which have the 
pulmonary sac in front (opp. to opisthopulmonate 
(see OpisTHO-) ; cf. PROSOBRANCHIATE). 

3877 Huxiev Anat. fav. Anim. viii. 514 The animal is 
thus more or less prosopulmoaate. 

Prosopyle (pre‘sepsil). Zool. [f. Gr. mpdom 
forward + wiAy a gate.] A small aperture by 
which an endodermal chamber in a sponge com- 
municates with the exterior. Hence Prosopylar 
(presp’pilir) a., pertaining to, having, or con- 
stitating a prosopyle. 


Sperelies of God. 1652 


x Souvas ia Encyel. Brit, XX. 4139/2 (5; ) To 
or ambigaity we shatl for the iftare fa (Shonges) Ta 
kind of opening as a_prosopyle, 1888 — in Challenger 
Rep. XXV. p. xiv, The recesses, known as flagellated 
chambers, communicate with the cavity of the sac (fara+ 
gaster) cach by a single wide mouth (afapy/), and with the 
exterior by a small pore (sresofpyle). 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Prosopylar, 

Prospect (pre‘spekt), sd. [ad. L. prdspect-us 
a look out, view, f. prdspic-ere to look forward, 
{. pro, eo ee to look. Cf. F. prospect 
(16th c. in Littré).] 

. L The action or fact of looking forth or oat, 
or of seeing to adistance ; the conditton (of a build- 
ing, or station of any kind) of facing or being so 
situated as to have ils front in a specified directioa; 
ontlook, aspect, exposare. Ods. passing into 2. 


143 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 147 The water of Cilicia, 
which Bathe prospecte ageyne the yle of Cipresse [L. simone 
gui prospicit contra insnlam Cyprum). (did. 11.11 Briteyne 


PROSPECT. 


is. .sette as vn tu the a of Speyne [ad prospcetum 
Hispania sita est), ate (Genev.) £zek, a1, 44 With- 
out tho inner gate were tha chambers of the singers in the 
inwarde courte, .and their prospect was towarde the South. 
1601 Houtano Piray 1. 119 [Armenia] confineth ypon the 
Medians, and hath a prospect tothe Caspian sea, 1691 Ray 
Creation it (1692) 4 Uhis [erect] Figure is most convenient 
for Prospect, and looking about one, r84g Stocqueter 
Handth, Brit, Iudia (1854) 265 The atmosphere tolerably 
clear,..and the prospect, for the most part, clear and open: 
this is the autumn, if autumn there be at Dorjeting. 

tb. A place which affords an open and ex- 
tensive view ; a look-oat. Ods. 

é ad C'ress Pewsroxe Ps. cit. xi, From the prospect of 
thy heav‘nly hall Thy cye of earth survey did take. 1612 
Coavat Cruditics 164 People may from that place 23 from 
a most delectable prospect contemplate and view the parts 
of the City roand about them, 1667 Mu-roxn P. L.ut 77 
Him God beholding from his prospect high,..Thus..spake. 
1885 Brete (R. V.) 1 Arngs vil. 4 And there were prospects 
[1611 windowes] in three rows, and light was over against 
light in three ranks, ‘ 

. An extensive or commanding sight or view; 
the view of the landscape afforded by any position. 

1538 Exvot, /'rospectus .. a syght farre of, a prospecte. 
2 Noaven Spee. Srit, Pars (Camden) 23 A..howse of 
P leasure Mae the topp of a mount..: it is seene farr of, and 

ath most large and pleasant perspecte [sic]. oe Purcias 
Mrlgrimage (1614) 436 Vhe streets are strait, yeeldiag pros- 
pect from one gate toanother, 1634 Six T. Heaaeat frav. 
216 [St. Helena] gives a large prospect into the Ocean. 
1657-83 Evetyn te. Relig. (1850) 1.28 Take we next a 
prospect of the earth's surface, and behold from the lofty 
mountains how the humble valleys are clothed with verdure. 
1778 M. Cutzer in Liye, etc. (1888) 1. 68, | had e fine pros- 
pect of the whole army as it moved off. 3818 Miss Mrtrorp 
in L'Estrange L¢/e (1870) 1}. it a3 There is but one place in 
all Berkshire which has a really fine commanding prospect. 
3853 Paitiivs Afvers Vorksh. iv. 128 A most striking 

prospect over sea ond land. 1860 Tynpaut Giac. 1. vii. 49 
The prospect was exceedingly fine. 

b. /n (within) or into prospect; in or into a 
position making it possible to sce or to be seen; 
within the range or scope of vision; in or into 
sight or view; within view. Also fig. arch. 

1§55 Epix Decades 13 Within the prospecte of the be- 
gyonynge of Cuba, he founde a commmodious haven. 1 
Suaxs. Wack Ado tv. i. 231 Every lovely Organ of her life, 
Shall come..Into the eye and pruspect of his soule. 1605 
[sec8}. 1664 Buttea //1d. 11. tii, 486 The Knight.. Was now 
In prospect of the Mansion. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 1. 
Matt.iv.8 By all Kingdoms is meant, many that were within 
prospect, 1738 Grav /asso 5 Nor yet in prospect rose the 
distant shore. 1800-24 Camruete Dream iv, Yon phantom's 
aspect..would appal thee worse, Held in clearly measured 
prospect. : . 

3. ‘That which is looked at or seen from any 
place or point of view; a spectacle, a scene; the 
visible scene or laudscape. 

@ 1633 Austin AJedit, (1635) 278 What a prospect is a well. 
furnish'd Vable? 1662 J. Davies tr. Manecfs/o's Trav. 58 
The windows of all the houses..were beset with Lamps, 
before which were placed Vessels of Glass fill'd with waters 
of several colours, which made a very delightful prospect. 
1693 Afumours Towns 3, 1 had rather look up to see the 
welcame prospect of your House. 1711 Swirt Frat, to 
Stella 2g Aug., He is ravished with Kent, which was his 
first prospect when he landed. 1747-46 THomson Sweeter 
1438 Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, Of 
iis, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 1763 
Jounson in Boswe/! 6 July, But, Sir, let me tell you, the 
noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high 
road that leads him to England. 1998 Woausw. Peter Bell 
1, xvi, Oa a fair prospect some have looked. 1859 Dickens 
Lett., to Mrs. Watson 31 May, A snug room looking over 
a Kentish prospect. i 

ib. A vista; a long, wide, straight street; an 
nvenue of houses. (Russian, esp. used of the grent 
avenues of St. Petersburg; e.g. Acusky ['rospeht.) 

+4, The appearance presented by anything; 
aspect. Oés. rare, 

1604 Snaks. OfA. 11. iil, 998 It were a tedious difficulty, I 
thinke, To bring thei to that Prospect. 1709 Mas. E. 
Since Love & Friendship 36 in Prior's Poems, On the 
Plain when she no more appears, The Plain a dark and 
gloomy Pros wears. 1715 Lzont Palladio'’s Archit. 
(1742) II. 8 By Prospect is understood the first show or 
appearance that a Tempte makes to such as approach it... 
Those which have their Porticos only in frovt, may be said 
to have the Prospect Prostylos. 

+5. A pictorial representation of a scene or the 
like ; a view, a picture, a sketch. Ods. 

3649 Evetrn Diary 20 June, 1 went to Putney and other 
places on the Thames to take prospects in crayon to carry 
with me into France, where I thought to have them ea- 
grav'd. 3695 E. Neanarn Voy. fr. Aleppo ta Tadwor in 
Afisc. Cur. (1708) 111. 119 We have since a Curious 
Prospect of these Nohle Ruins, taken on the Place. 1 

. Chanpertarne St. Gt, Brit. u. ut. x. (1737) 435 he 

pects of it [the Bass}, as re; nted im Slezer's 
Theatrum Scotiz, will sufficiently shew the Difficulty of 
Access 10 it. EF aah H. Wacroce Vertue's Anecad. Patnt. 
(3786) {1. 180 : Hs works are rire ia fre _— eS. 
logue, particularly prospects of his majesty's 
Scotland. 


II. +6. A mental view or survey; a look, 
inspection, examination; also, an account or 


description. Ods. . 
1635 Bacon Ess., 7rwth (Arb.) 501 ‘ To see the Errours..in 
the vale below ': So alwaies, that this prospect, be with Pitty. 
a 1648 Lo. Heaarar f/en, ViTT (1683) 10 Our King being 
thas setled in his Throne, took several a 
his neighbouring Princes. 1 Govt. Venice 266 Let us 
now take a of their Gov rs, 1 mean, consider 
the Manners and Maxiois of their Nobility. «2778 Pann 


PROSPECT. 


Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 248, | take a Serious Prospect of the 
Spiritual Nature and ‘Tendency of the Second Covenant. 
“y" Gotos«. (éit/e) The Traveller ; or, a Prospect of Society. 

. Ascene presented to the mental vision, esp. of 


something future or expected; a mental vista. 

1641 Denuam Sophy v. i, Mun to himselfe Is a large 
prospect. 1672 Grew Anal. Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. 
§ 63 How far soever we go, yet the surmounting of one 
difficulty is wont still to give us the prospect of another, 
1736 Butter Ana/.t.Concl., Wks. 1874 1. 144 All expectation 
of immortality..opens an unbounded prospect to our hopes 
and our fears. 1785 & Le liebe 26 True Knowipge 
will perpetually mortify us with the prospect of our own 
wealiee and Seneeanice. 1879 Cassetl's Techn. Edue NV. 
95/1 The torch which illuminated the path of the youth, and 
opened new prospects to his eager views. y . 

8. A mental looking forward ; consideration or 


knowledge of, or regard to something futnre. 

x605 Suaks. Macd. 1. ili, 74 To be King Stands not within 
the prospect of beleefe. 1662 Evecyn Chalcogr. 102 Not.. 
without Prospect had to the benefit of such as will be glad 
of instruction. a1703 Buaxitt On N. 7. vou xix, 23 The 
providence of God hath a prospect beyond the understanding 
of all creatures. 1779-81 Jounson L, 2., Dryden Wks. 11. 
400 His prospect of the advancement which it [navigation] 
shall receive from the Royal Society, 186a Stantey Few. 
Ch. (2877) L viii. 157 11 was a Pisgah, not of prospect, but 
of retrospect. ke 

b. esp. Expectation, or reason to look for some- 
thing to come ; that which one has to look forward 


to. Often pé. 

1665 Mantey Grotius' Low C. Warres 281 For the future, 
nocbing remained, but a prospect of ‘Tyranny and slavery. 
1667 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. az3 If anything be 
particularly in your prospects,..you will do well to give us 
timely advice. ¢ 1775 Jounson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale (1788) 
I. 259 Our gay prospects have..ended in melancholy retro- 
spects. ae Macauay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 535 The prospect 
which lay before Monmouth was not a bright one. 1860 
Tysvatt Glac. 1. xxili, 165 Seeing no prospect of fine weather, 
I descended to Saas. 1881 Faouve Shor? Stud. (1883) IV. 1. 
iii. 196 He was careless about his personal prospects. _ 

c. fu prospect: within the range of expectation ; 
expected, or lo be expected: now chicfly of some- 
thing pecoually advantageous. 

1779 Burke Corr, (1844) IL. 286 Every thing in prospect 
appears to me so very gloomy. 1833 Hi. Maagrinrau 
Manch. Strike iv. 55 Allen longed to. forget all that had 
been done, and all ‘that was in prospect. AZod. Ie has 
nothing in prospect at present. 

TIT. +9. Short for prospect.glass; see ir. Obs. 

1639 R. Baittre Lets, fo W. Spang 28 Sept., The King 
himself beholding us through a prospect, conjectured us to 
be about 16 or 18,000 men. 1685 Burnet Leé?. iii, (1686) 
169, I looked at this Statue. .through a little prospect that 
I carried with me. 1743 Hume £ss., Kise Arts & Se. (1817) 
I. 106 A man may as reasonably pretend to cure himself of 
love, hy viewing his mistress through the artificial medium 
ofa microscope or prospect. 

IV. 10. Afining. a. A spot giving prospects 
of the presence of a mineral deposit. 

1839 Maravat Diary Aoner. Ser. i. 1. 129 Finders, who 
would search all over the country for what they called a 
good (Ber ae that is, every appearance on the surface of 
a good vein of metal. 1882 Kes. to Ho. Repr. Pree. Met. 
U.S. 180 There are also a number of prospects being opened 
up in the ee 1895 in Datly News 11 July 5/4 This 
demand [in California] is more for developed properties 
than for mere ‘prospects’ which may or may not become 
mines. 

j. An cxamination or test of the mineral rich- 
ness of a locality or of the material from which 
the ore, etc. is extracted. 

1855 Mclbourne Argus 10 Jan. 4/6 The result of a few 
prospects that have heen made at a spot..has been very 
satisfactory. 

c, A sample of ore or ‘dirt’ for testing ; also, 
the resulting yield of ore. 

1879 Arcuertey Boériand 115 The thrill of pleasure. .with 
which the digger contemplates his first g ‘prospect’ in 
the pan. There they are—some hright and yellow, others 
inky black, little rounded nuggets uf every shape. 1890 
ik. Botorewooo’ Miner's Right as ) 33/1, When the first 

prospect’, the first pan of alluvial gold-drift, was sent u 
to be tested, we stopped work and joined the anxious ows: 
who pressed around. 189x Afelbourne Age 2 Sept. 5/: 3 The 
average prospect will not exceed from 2 to 6 oz. per dish 

V. LL. adtrié. and Comé., as (from 1b) prospect 
ground, tower ; (from 10) prospect hole, operation, 
pan, shaft, work; prospect-glass, a ‘ prospective 
oes a seleoRes Hel a se 

1617 Fight at Sea Aiij, Who in a *prospect plas o 
Ceiued them to bee the Turkes Men oP wane ‘ ian 
Caaryte in Mrs. Cartyle's Lett, (1883) 1. as7 Susan.. 
had from her windows, with a prospect-glass, singled me 
out on the. .deck of the steamcr. 1848 Bockiey Jiad 406 
They rushed by the *prospect-ground and the wind-waving 

es 1877 RavMono Statist. Mines & Mining 303 Most 
of these are as yet mere “prospect-holes, and can boast of 
but little rich ore. 1880 SutHeatann Tales of Goldfields 12 
He stood up with the dripping “prospect-pan in his haud. 
1877 Raymonp Stadisl. Mines & Mining 56 As determined 
hy the *prospect-shafts, the channel falls toward his end on 
asteep grade. xg00 Daily News 25 Sept. 5/1 The Lord of 
the Manor determined to restore it to its original purpose 
of 2 "prospect-lower. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Pree. Bet, 

, S. ago "Prospect work is all that has thus far been done. 


+ Prospect, #//. «. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pra- 
Spect-us, pa. pple. of praspic-cre: see prec.] Open 
to view, clearly visiblc. 


a1619 Fretcuen, etc. Q. Corinth ut. t, J wear a Christall 


oe ‘fore my hears...Let it be prospect unto all the 
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Prospect (see below), 7 [In branch IJ, ad, L. 
prospect-dre, frequent. of praspic-ére: see above ; in 
branch II, a new formation from Prosrecr sé. 1V.] 

I. (pro;spe’kt). 

1. intr. To look forth or ont; to front or face ; 
to afford a prospect in some direction. Ods. 

1gss Even Decades 79 It prospecteth towarde that parte 
of Aphrike, 1998 Syivestes Du Bartas mt. i. Ww. Handic- 
Crafts 206 Sixteen fair Trees .. Whose equall front in 
quadran form prospected As if of purpose Nature them 
erected. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 437 Their houses 
are low..and prospect into the streets. 

+2. trans. OF a person: To look out upon or 
towards; to look at, view, see at a distance. Of a 
building or the like: To front, face; to lie or be 


situated towards; to command a view of. Ods. 

1ssg Even Decades 140 The highest towre of his palaice, 
from whense the aake prospecte the mayne sea, 1578 
Banister Hist. Aan L 20 Openyng the window of light, 
on the clearer side, prospecting the Sunne. 1579 FENTON 
Guicciard, (1618) 323 He cast a mine on that side which 
prospects Pizifalcona, 1677 {see Prosrectine vd¢. sd, 1). 
1698 Faven Ace. E. India § P. 150 The College of the 
Carmelites is on an high Mount, shes ag the whole City. 

+8. ¢rans. To foresce, look for, expect; to 
anticipate. Ods. rare. 

16sa Gave Magastrom. 152 How many accidents fall 
out fatally, that can have no second cause ordinatly assigned 
to them, much less prospected in them. 1671 FLAVEL 
Fount. Life xviii. Wks. 1731 H1. 52/1 The infinite Wisdom, 
prospecting all this, ordered that Christ should first he 
deeply humbled. 

II, Afining, ctc. (pryspekt). Originally U.S. 

4, intr. To explore a region for gold or other 
minerals. 

1848 [sce Paospectinc fff. a.2}. 1850 B. Tayior Eldorado 
ix. (1862) 88 Dr. Gillette came down,.with a companion, 
to ‘ prospect’ for gold among the ravines in the neighbor- 
boar 1872 Besant & Rice Ready Moncy Mortiboy 
ili, ‘Went prospecting to Mexico ’— What's prospecting, 
Dick?’ ‘Looking for silver’. 1885 Mas, C. Prazo //ead 
Station (new ed.) 64 I've sent my mate to prospect for a 
new claim. 1898 “ae Austral Eng., Prospect v., to 
search for gold. In the word, and in all its derivatives, the 
accent is thrown back on to the first syllable. 

b. fig. To search about, look out for something. 

1867 E, Nason in WV. Ang. fist. & Gen. Reg. XXI1. 5 
Mr. Webster .. finding himself almost pennyless,..came to 
Boston, ‘ prospecting’ foremploymeut. 1870 Lowett Study 
Wind. 1.7, 1 hope she was prospecting with a view to 
settlement in our garden. 1872 R. B. Marev Border Rem, 
145 A professional mesmerist. .‘ prospecting ‘ for subjects to 
exercise his powers upon after a lecture. 1884 N. Zug. 
Hist, & Gen. Reg. XXXVILL 340, | have prospected in 
the records, from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


5. trans. a. To explore or examine (a region) for 
gold or other minerals. b. To work (a mine or 


lode) experimentally so as to test its richness, 

1858 NW. York Tribune 20 Sept. 7/2 [He] left Cherry 
Creek, near Pike's Penk, on the 37th of July, having satis- 
factorily ‘prospected’ a rich gold region. 1865 Viscr. 
Mitton & Cueapte WV. W. Passage xii. (1go1) 233 The 
three miners ..discovering that they were close to the 
Athabasca, had turned back to prospect the sources of the 
McLeod. 1877 RayMono Statist. Mines & Mining 162 A 
shaft is heing sunk to prospect the ground. 

ce. fig. To survcy as to prospects. 

1864 D. A. Wetts Our Burden & Strength 10 Let us 
uow cautiously prospect the resources of the future. 186 
F, Francis Angling vii. (1880) 264 Prospect the place, loo 
for an open space. 1892 Daily News 12 Apr. 5/5 In pro- 
specting the new year, he saw grounds for caution, but none 
for alarm. 

6. intr. Ofa mine, reef, or ore: To give (good 
or had) indications of future returns; to ‘promise’ 
(well or ill), Also, to tum out, prove (rich or 
poor) on actual trial. ® 

1868 F. Waynes Srav. Alaska xxv. 2% If a speculation 

romises weil, they may answer, ‘It prospects well’, 187: 

aymMono Statist. Mines & Afining 60 ‘Vhe dirt on the bet. 
tock is very rich, having prospected from $5 to $10 to the 
pan. 1897 Daily News 3 Nov. 9/5 This stone is very rich 
in places, and some of it prospects fully 20 ounces to the ton, 

Prospecting, vé/. sd. [f. prec. +-1NG1,] The 
action ot the verb Prospect. 

+I. 1. (prospektin) Viewing, seeing. Ods. 

1677 Girrin Demonot, (1867) 416 The expression. .inti- 
mates that the way which Satan took was different from 
common prospecting or beholding. 

IL, Mining (pro-spektin). 

2. Surveying as to prospects; exploring or 
examining for minerals; the experimental working 
of a mine or reef. 

1857 J. D. Boarawick 3 Years California vi. 124 We aban- 
doned it [our claim), and went ‘prospecting’, 187a RayMono 
Statist. Mines & Mining 283 Little real mining has been 
carried on, while much prospecting has taken place, 1887 
R. Muaray Geot. & Phys. Geog. Victoria 157 Tracts.. 
which,..in spite of careful prospecting, failed to yield gold. 

b. attrid. Used, made, or done in prospecting, 
as Prospecting drill, mill, shaft, work; prospecting 
claim, the first claim, marked out by the discoverer 
of the deposit, 

3877 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Afinin, Pro ting- 
arille will be used. .to make a thorough Geavinnten cl the 
hest-appearing veins on the whole estate, 880 Daily Tet. 
3 Dec., Ilundreds of men.,hegan to sink whut are called 

Prospecting shnfts’, and a vast amount of low grade 
mineral was brought to hank. 1890 'R. Botprewoop’ 
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Miner's Right v, This..would be but half the size of the 
premier or prospecting claim, 

Jig, 1891 Athenzum 23 May 662/2 Nothing could well 
look less promising .. than the first appearances which .. 
greeted Dr. Atkinsoa on his prospecting visit to Danby. 

Prospecting, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] 

+1. That looks forward or foresees; provident. 

1681 Fave. Afeth. Grace Ep.to Rdr. 14 Man being a pru- 
dent and prospecting creature, hath the advantage of all 
other creatures in his foresecing faculty. 

2. Afining ges SME That prospects or 
searches for indications of gold, etc. 

1848 NV, York Lit. World 3 June (Bartlett), Two or three 
men with a hucket, a rope, a pick-axe, and a portable wind- 


lass... This..is a pees party. 188 H. LANSOELL 
eee Siberia 1, .a13 There must he a prospecting party 
made up. 


Prospection (praspe’kfon). Now rare. [n. of 
action f. L, praspie-eve : see Prospecr sé.) 

1. The action of looking forward; anticipation ; 
consideration of or regard to the future; foresight. 

1668 H. Mose Div. Diad. 1. ix. (1713) 18 A Principle 
that has a Prospection for the best, that rules all. 1668 
Howe Sess. Righteous (1825) 185 This is great wisdom in 
prospection ; in taking care of the future. r80z Pacey Nat. 
Lheol. xvii (1819) 283 ‘hat the prospection, which must be 
somewhere, is not in the animal, hut in the Creator. 1838 
Car.yLe in Affse. Ess. (1872) WL. 238 Such retrospections 
and prospections bring to mind an absurd rumour. 

b. A seeing or beholding, a view. 

1897 in Chicago Advance 29 July 135/a The higher sense 
gives prospection of a spiritual King and a spiritual Canaan. 

2. The action of prospecting for gold or the like : 
see Prosrect v. II. 

x Westin. Gaz. Fy Mar. 11/3 The directors authorised 
..the prospection of the swampy. land ..with a view to 
ascertaining the possibility of working this, 

Prospective (projspe‘ktiv), 2. and sb. [As 
adj. ad. obs. F. prospectif, -ive, or med.L. pro- 
spectiv-us belonging to or affording a prospect, f. 
L. praspect-, ppl. stem of prdspie-ere + see PROSPECT 
sh. and -IvE. As sh. a. obs. F. prospective (1553 
in Godef.) a view, prospect ; but in senses 1 and 2 
short for Prospective glass, Sometimes corre- 
sponding to the earlier PERSPECTIVE, q. v.] 

A. adj. 1, Characterized by looking forward 
into the future; also, having foresight or care for 
the future ; provident (obs.). 

e190 Gacune Fr. Bacon xiii. 1a By prospective skill I 
find this day shall fall out ominous. 1658 A. Fox tr. 
IWiirta’ Surg. 11. xiv. 100 Be moderate, prospective, and 
cautious in stitching, and not too hasty. 1690 Catto Dise. 
Trade Pref. (1694) Cyj b, The French King and King of 
Sweden are..circumspect, industrious and prospective too 
in this Affair. 1850 L. Hunt Au/odiog. Il. ix. 7 He wasa 
retrospective rather than a prospective man. 

+2. Used or suitable for looking forward or 
viewing at a distance (/:4. and fig.). Prospective 
Stone: cf, PROSPECTIVE GLASS I. Oés. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Comimw, (1878) 138 That olde 
Witch Lamea, who as the Poets frame, had broade prospec- 
tiue eyes to pull out and in at pleasure. a 1635 Naunton 
Fragm, Reg. (Ark) 60 It seemes nature..to pleasure him 
the more, borrowed of Argus, so to give unto him_a prospec: 
tive sight. 1652 AsumoLe Theat. Chem. Brit, Prol. 8 By 
the Magicall or Prospective Stone it is possible to discover 
any Persou in what part of the World soever. ; 

+3. Fitted to afford a fine prospect or extensive 
view. Hence fig. Elevated, high, lofty. Oés. 

1588 Greene Afetamorphosis Wks. (Grosart) IX. 88 
Desirous to heare what the meaning of this monument 
sented so prospectiue to Neptune, should be. 1634 Litn- 
cow Trav. iv. 139 Being situate on moderate prospectiue 
heights. /dy:. 1X. 416 A pleasant and prospectiue compre. 
a1814 Afostate 1. iii. in New Brit. Theatre Il. 3a8 It 
..cannot be, that one so great, So lofty and prospective in 
his virtue, Should fall 10 such perdition, ax817 T. 
Dwicut Trav. New Eng., etc. (1841) I. 106 Above this 

lain, after ascending a moderate acclivity, lies another: 

th of them handsome grounds, and the latler finely 
prospective, / 

4, That looks or has regard to the future ; opera- 
tive with regard to the future. 

1800 Proc. E. Ind. Ho. in Asiat. Ann, Reg. waft The 
usuges and customs of this country have authorised a cer- 
tain species of oaths, which he would deuominate prospec- 
tive oaths, as they generally are so. 1802 Patev Naé. 
Theol. xiv. $a (ed. 2) 275 It is not very easy to con- 
ceive a more evidently prospective contrivance, than that 
which, ia all viviparous animals, is found in the milk of 
the female parent. 1828 Macavutav £ss., Hallant (1887) 
58 A prospective law, however severe,..would have heen 
mercy itself compared with this odious act. 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ., Org. v. 88 The fellowship should convey 
a prospective obligation to the prosecution of the studies 
intended to be promoted by the endowment. 1884 Sia J. 
Peaason in Law Rep. 27 Chanc. Div. 354 The language of 
the 26th section is entirely prospective and not retrospective. 

5. That looks forward or is looked forward to; 
that isin prospect; expected, hoped for ; future. 

1829 Soutuey Sir 7. More (1831) 1. 372 No measure 
which indicates prospective policy was taken. 1853 C. 
Bronte V2/et/e xii, All the pupils above fourteen knew of 
some prospective bridegroom. 1863 Fawcett ol. Econ. 
i iii, 150 Not only a large prospective but even a large 
immediate profit would he returned. 1884 Z9«t/i 13 Mar, 
376/a A silly lordling and prospective peer. 

B. sé. Formerly (prg‘spektiv). 

+1. A magic mirror: = PROSPECTIVE GLASS 1. 
Also fig. Obs. : 
[@1430 Chaucer's Sgr.'s T. 236: sec Peasrective sd, 2.J 


PROSPECTIVE GLASS. 


1595 Dautet Dela xxii, This heart made now the prospectiue 
of care, 196 Fitz-Gerraav Sir #, Drake (1881) 76 Highe 
throae, wherein all vertues made their seote, ‘Irie prospec- 
tive of immortalitic. 1604 Dawizt Vis. 12 Goddesses Ded., 
And withal delivers her a Prospective, wherein she might 
behold the Figures of their Deities, and thereby describe 
them. 1625 Bacon £ss., Seeming Wise (Arb.) ais It is o 
Ridiculous Thing ..to see what shifts these Formnlists haue, 
and what Prospectines, to make Superficies to seeme Kody, 
that hath Depth rad Bulke. 1626 — Sylva § 98 Suc 
Superficiall Speculations they have; Like Veosneetlves, that 
shew things inward, when they are but Paintings. 

+2. A field-glass, spy-glass, or telescope; //. 
spectacles; = PROSPECTIVE GLAss 2. Also fig. Obs, 

1630 J. Taytoa (Water P.) Fenor's Defence Wks, 1. 149/2, 
Thane look't ouer with my best Prospectives, And view'd the 
tenor of thy base Inuectines, a 1635 Corser Poems ot 
Lastly of fingers, glasses we contrive, And every fist is made 
n prospective, 1657 W. Monice Cocna guast Kow? ii. 35 
Turning the wrong end of the Prospective, to make things 
at hand seem to be far off. 1674 Desos. Cast. York (Surtees) 
233 To follow his calling. .of pollishing glasses for prospec- 
tives nnd specktacles and mycroscopes. 1727 A. HAMILTON 
New Acc. E. Ind. I. i. 14 Those on hoard the Ship, saw, 
hy their Prospectives, what was acted Ashore. 

3. The action of looking ont (4?, or fig.); ef. 
Prosrect 56.1, ++ Ad prospective: on the look-out 
(06s.). Jn prospective: in view (it, or Jig.) + in 
prospect or anticipation. Now rare. 

1899 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 79/1 A 
quarter past eleven, and ne'er a nymph in prospective. 
1616 J. Lanz Cont. Sere 7. xt. 19 But lo, as Canac stoode 
at prospective, Her glasse discried from farr a troopes arive, 
eat! eavey Aedit, (1818) 217 Now the day is gone, how 
short it sppears | When my fend eye beheld it in prospec- 
tive, it seemed a very considerable space. 1866 Mas. HI. 
Woop St, Martin's Eve ix, Four thousand a year now, and 
six in prospective! 

+4. A scenc, a view: = Prospect sd. 3. Ods. 

1599 Poater Angry Wom, Abingd. in Hazl, Dedsiey VII. 
269 As prospectives, the nearer ee they be, Yield better 
judgment to the judging eye. a3639 Worron Life Dé. 
Buckhm.in Relig. (1651) 93 The whole Scene of affairs was 
changed from ape to France; there now lay the prospec. 
tive. 31745 P. THomas Frnl. Anson's Voy. 188 When the 
Canal runs in a strait Line, ns they usually do, it makes a 
Prospective at once stately and agreeable. 

+5. A pictorial view; fg. 2 description: cf. 
Prospect 5, 5, 6. O6s. rare. 

1658 T. Iliccons tr. Busenedlo (title), A Prospective of the 
Naval Triumph of the Venetians over the Turk, 1660 (¢/¢/e) 
A Landskip; or a Brief Prospective of I:nglish Episcopacy, 
Drawn by three skilfull hands in Parliainent: Anno 1641. 

+6. A place for viewing, a look-out; = Pro- 
SPECT 56.1, Obs, rare, 

1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle, etc. 145 Be ther placd A 
Prospective vpon the top o th’ mast, Wherin ‘tis fitt that 
carefull diligence Keep evermore his watchfull residence. 

+ b. A point of view. Ods. 

1603 Dastet Def Rhyme H iv, Men, standing according to 
the prospectiue of their owne humour, seeine to see the selfe 
same things to appeare otherwise to them, than either they 
doe to other, or are indeede in themselues. 

+7. The art of drawing in perspective: = Prr- 
SPECTIVE sé, 3; also, a perspective view. Ods, 

3601 B. Jonson Poetaster ut. i, I studie architecture too.. 
I'd have a house iust of that prospectine. 1620-55 I. Jones 
Stone-Heng (1725) 42 ‘The whole Work in Prospective, as 
when entire, /érd., The Ruin yet remaining drawn in 
Prospective. 1662 Geerater Princ. (1665) 5 An Exact 
Architect must have the Art of Drawing, and Prospective. 
1684 Contempl. St. Mans. ii. (1699) 22 Those who work in 
Prospective, will so paint a Room, that the Light entrin 
only through some little Ifole, you shrill perceive heautifa 
énd perfect Figures and Shapes. 

b. Her. (See quot.) Also Comb. prospeetive- 
wiao, in perspective. 

¢1828 Beary Encycl. Herald, 1. Gloss. Perspective, or 
Prospective, is eee in blazon, to express divisional lines 
forming a kind of pavement with diminishing squares in 
perspective, as faly barry, or barry bendy, in perspective, 
or prospective wise. 

t Prospective glass. OJ. 

1. A magic glass or crystal, in which it was 
supposed that distant or future events could be 
seen. Also called glass prospective. Also fig. 

a1584 Tom Thunibe 298 in Hazl, £. P. P. UL, 190 This 
cunning doctor tooke A fine prospective glasse, with which 
he did in secret looke Into his sickened body downe. ¢1590 
Greene #'r. Bacon v. 110 In a glasse prospectiue I wilt shew 
Whats done this day in merry Fresingfield. 3609 RowLrv 
Search for Money (Percy Soc.) 26 If every conjurer had 
such a prospective glasse of his owne, they would never 
deale so much with the Divell as they doe. 1628 Mitton 
Vacation Exerc. 71 A Sybil old..That..in Times long and 
dark Prospective Biase ore-saw what future dayes should 
bring to pass. 

2. A spy-glass, field-glass, telescope. Also //. 
spectacles, binocular glasses. Cf, PERSPECTIVE @, 2. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Acctd. Vang. Seamen 33 The Gunners 
scale is made in brasse at Tower Hill, with prospective 

lasses, 3672 PAil. Trans, VII. 5065 ie likewise shew‘d 

is Highness a little Prospective Glass, made according to 
Mr. Newtons new Invention. 1696 tr. Du Alont's On 
Levant xiii. 168 He frequently observ'd what was done in 
the City from his Seraglio, by the help of some excellent 

Prospective-Glasses. 1738 Neat J/ist, Purit. LV. 22 Dis 
covering hy prospective glasses that they werecoming down 
toattack him. " 

fig. 1634 Wrrnra Emblemes, Medit. on Pict., A glimpes 
farre off, through Faith's pea glasse. 3641 Mitton 
Animade, Wks, 1851 IIL. 191 These free-spoken, and 
plaine harted men that are the eyes of their ee and 
the prospective glasses of ‘their Prince. 1678 Donna 
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Olimpia te And with the Prospective Glasses of their 
Ambition daily surveyed all Italy, 

Prospectively, adv. [f. Prospective + 
-LY 2] In a prospective manner. 

1. With outlook upon or consideration of the 
future, with foresight ; also, in anticipation or ex- 
pectalion of something to come. 

1838 Blackw, Mag. X X11. 418 Prospectively maintaining 
the same harmony between the existing powers of the tree, 
and the exigencies of its new situation. 1863 J. Pattison 
Academ. Org. iv. 103 Anannual outlay. .isa (ee a 
tively ax scholarship, or retrospectively as A lowship. 

2. With bearing upon or application to the 
future, 

1863 11. Cox /netit. 1 Rules which. .prospectively declare 
the rights and obligations which the State will enforce, 
1885 Law Times Rep. LAI. 168/2 The Judicature Act 1875.. 
cannot. apply prospectively to the Bankruptcy Act of 1883. 

- = PERSPECTIVELY ady, 3 (for whieh in quot. 
it may be an error; but cf. Prospective sé, 7). 

1557 Recorpe Whetst, 11 j, These nombers can not be 
expressed rptly in flatte, but prospectiuely, as Dice maie be 
made in protracture, 

Prospe'ctiveness. [f. 2s prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of being prospective. 

3817 Coteatpca Siog, Lrt. xviii, (1882) 172 There is a want 
of that prospectiveness of mind, that surview, which enables 
aman to foresce the whole of what he is to convey. 1824 
T. E. Hoox Sayings §& Doings U1. 343 The symptomatic 
Prospectiveness of the disease, 

Prospectless (pry‘spektlés), 2. [Sce -1£83.] 

1. Having no prospect or outlook. 

i S. 11. Gold. Law 103 Wert thou hous’d in some dark 
or Prospectless ground room, 1770 H. Watrote Let. to 
G. Montagu June, A palace as dismal and prospectless as 
if it Siecttiae Stanmore's wintry wild |’ 

2. Withont prospecis for the future, 

1878 Fror, Montcomeav Seaforth ut i, Your boys..were 
born as penniless and as prospectless as mine, 388 Mas. 
Owweuanr Foor Gentleman 11. it. 27 A penniless, prospect- 
less young man, 

Er aepector (prospe'ktas, prp’spektaz), Also -er. 
[a. late L. prospector one who looks out, foresees, or 
provides, ngent-n. f. prdspic-ere ; see PROSPECT $6.] 
One who prospects; in quots., one who explores a 
region for gold or the like: see PROSPECT %, 4, 5. 

1857 J. D. Bortawicx 3 Wears California vi. 124 A ‘ pros 
Specter ' goes out with pick and shovel, and a wash-pan 
and..digs down till he reaches the dir¢ in which it may be 
mepected that the gold will be found, 1862 7ies 8 Apr., 
Mr. Disraeli may be a good prospecter, and he may make 
the hest of his ‘claim ', but the result is nil. 1884 /éfa. 18 
Apr. 8 All the traius. .bring in new settlers and prospectors. 

rospectus (prospekivs), Pl prospec- 
tuses (rarely in L. form proapeotia). f[a. L. prd- 
Sfectus (-ts) a view, Prospect sb. So F. pro- 
Sfectus (1723 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A descriplion or 
account of the chief features of a forthcoming work 
or proposed enterprise, circulated for the purpose 
of obtaining support or subscriptions, 

1777 Life Goldsmith G.'s Wks. 1786 1. Pref. 31 A design 
for executing an universal dictionary of arts and sciences, 
the prospectus of which he actually printed and distributed 
among his acquaintance. 1791 Boswett Fohmson an, 1747 
His ‘ Dictionary of the English Language ', was announce: 
to the world hy the publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 
3845 R. W. Hamicton op. Educ. iv (ed. 2) 62 The extent 
of injurious influence upon the public mind of certain fro- 
spectfis of education. 1855 Macautav Hist, Eng. xix. 

V. 322 To put forth a lying prospectus announcing a new 
stock, 1890 Sia_R. Romer in Law Times Rep. LXIIT. 
685/2 The plaintiff applied for shares in this company on 
the faith of the prospectus, Afod. He has obtained’ the 
prospectuses of several schools, : 

attrib, 1895 Pall Mall Gaz. 3 July 3/1 A rich specimen,.. 
though not for prospects purposes. Westen. Gas, 
1g Apr. g/t The results. .are distinctly disappointing when 
compared with the prospectus estimates, 

t+ Prosper, «. Ods. rare. [ME. prospere, a. F. 
prospere (14th c. in Littré) or ad. L. prosper, pro- 
sper-us favourable, fortunate, prosperous: of un- 
certain origin. The form prospre is a. OF. vere 
(rath c. in Littré).] Prosperous, suecessful. 

€1374 Cuaucer Socth.:. priv. 8 (Camb, MS.) Thilke man. . 
pat maade alwey assawtes ayeina the prospere [v. 7. prospre] 
fortunes of poore feeble fookkes, 1513 Dovcras Ai ners vin. 
v. 59 We pray the vissie, that thou = cum heyr eet 
prosper presens and full happy fute, Jdid. xt xiv. 88 The 
pepill Tuscane..Seand the exempill and prosper chans that 
tyd Of thar stowt duke. 

Prosper (prosp2:), 2. [a. F. prospére-r (14th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. prosperd-re to cause (a thing) to 
sueceed, to render fortuuate, also absol., in late L. 
also to propitiate (God), in pass, to prosper, f, 
prosper adj.: see prec. : 

1, rafr. Of a person, community, etc.: To be 
prosperous, fortunate, or suecessful; to flourish, 
thrive, succeed, do well, 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads, § Lint Alon. xvi. (heading), How 
the Romaynes ra whiles thai hade a grete counsell. 
1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 16 b, They wente hole 
togyder, and prospered ryght well in theyr ioarney. 65x 
Hoases Leviath. 11. xxxili. 202 Why wicked men have 
often prospered in this world, 1786 Scofch Paraphr. vu. 
iii Who, that tries th’ unequal strife Shall prospec in tha 
end? 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 48 Enoch..so prosper’d 
that at last A lnckier or a bolder fisherman ..did not breathe. 
1884 Rusnix Pleas, Eng. 75 No false knight or lying 
priest ever prospered, I believe, in any age. 
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b. ruér, Of things: To flourish; to turn out well, 

¢ 3829 in Archxologia (1882) XLVII. 51 We will the said 

religion to prospere recording unto the foondacion of the 

house. 31538 Coveapace Ps. 3 What soeuer he doth, it 

shal prospere, a2780 Sewer Hist, Quakers (1795) V1. vin 

11 If such doings as this ever prosper. 1870 Monnis Earthly 
Par, (1890) 358 Well did all things prosper in his hand, 

ce. radr. Of planis: To thrive, to flourish, 

1553 Foen Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 41 There were also 

nes..planted in this Hande, where they prosper so wel, 
that Jetc.), 1688 Six T. Baownr Chr, Alor. um. $4 Where 
such Plants grow and prosper. 

2. frans. To cause to flourish; to promote the 
prosperity or suceess of; to be propilions to, 

1530 Pacscr, 668/1, I beseche Jhesu prospere you in all 
your busynesses. 1593 Nasne CAritt'’s 7. 61, God.. 
cherrisht aed eee them with all the blessings hee 
could. 1642 Declar. Lords & Com., Ordinance 13 Apr. 3 
For Peeeane the common cause. 1784 Cowren Jashk vic 
3oz4 Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, 
Whose ee prosper—even mine. 1855 KINGSLEY 
Westw. Hot xaiii, Heaven prospered them, they might 
seize a Spanish ship. 

Hence Pro-spering v6/. sd. and ffi. a. 

¢13557 Apr. Panga Ps. xx, This prayth for kinges Good 
prospering’, Theyr realmes to hrve defence. 1 Eaat 

TIRLING Parwenests fo Pr. Henry lxavii, Every State by long 
experience findes, That greatest htessings prosp'ring Peace 
imparts. 1854 E.G. Hottanp Alem. 5 Daaver XVili. 349 
The pastor of a prospering church, 

t+ Prosperable, @. Oés. rare. [f. pree. + 
-ABLE.] 8. Prosperous, likely to prosper. b. 
Able or inclined to give prosperity ; propitious, 

e1qza Hoccteve Learn to Die 112 Horrible is thy pre- 
sence and ful greeuable ‘Io him pat yong is strong and 
ronmerne: 1611 Srreo Alist, Gt. Brit. ix. xxiii. § 46 

‘nlesse God be prosperable to his purpose. 

+ Prosperance. O¢s. rare. [f. L. pro- 
Sferare to PRosPER: see -ANCE.] = PROSPERITY. 

1sot ARNoLor Chron, (1811) 162 God the yenar of all 
goodnes graunte the prosperaunce and happy encreses. 

+ Pro‘sperately, adv. Obs. rare~®, — [f. *fro- 
Sferate, ad. late L. IAT AG us prospered + -LyY 2,] 

1573-80 Barer Alv. 86 Prosperately, fortunately, with 
good Incke, secundit autous, 

Prosperation (prpsporé-jan). rare, Now 
only dza/, fad. late or med.L. prosferation-em, 
n. of action f. prosper-dre to Prosrer. Cf. obs, F. 
prosperation (1512 in Godef.).] Prosperity. 

€1470 Haanine CAron, uxxxvit. xi, (MS, Arch. Seld. B. 10) 
Pe Churche [might haue be) preserued in greate prospera- 
cioun, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prosperation, success, 
good Inck. 1866 Hixcnuree Hist. Barthomley 145 One 
old song ,.was always sung at these meetings [Anoual 
Churchwardens’ Dinner),..which I insert below...'Come, 
brave boys, prosperation Be to the Church and Nation!’ 
1883 Burne Shropsh. Folk-Lore 471 [At Much Wenlock] 
each of the new burgesses was required to stand up in tarn 
and empty the cup to the toast of 'Prosperation To the 
Corporation '. 

Pro‘spered (-2:d), ff/. a. [f. Prosper v. + 
-ED'.] Caused to prosper, blest with prosperity. 

165: Cromwect Let. to Speaker 4 Sept. in Carlyée, That 
the fear of the Lord, even for His mercies, may keep an 
Authority and a People so prospered, and blessed,.. humble 
rad faithful. 1661 Bove Style of Script. (1675) 230 
Wherein her Prospered Sedulousness gave her an Under- 
standing much above her Age and Sex. 


Prosperer (prgsporai). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ER1.) a. One who is prosperous or flourishing. 


b. One who causes prosperity. 

1633 D. Rloceas) Treat. Sacram. 1. 161 A man that is 
No prosperer in grace. 1643 Trave Conmr, Gen, xtiz. 10 
Others render Shrloh, .The Peace-maker, The Prosperer. 

Prosperity (prospe'rlli). [ME a. b. pro- 
spérilé ( prosperiiet a t14o in Littré), ad. L. pro- 
Sperilds, -ldlem good fortune, success, prosperity, 
. prosper, prosper-us see PROBPER a. and -Iry.] 
The condition of being prosperous, successful, or 
thriving ; good fortune, success, well-being. 

a322a5 Ancr. R. 194 Uor be ottre aondunge is mislicunge 
in nduersite, & ine prosperite bet limped to sunne. 16a 
Wveurr 1 Aface. it, 47 The werk hadde prosperite in her 
hondis. 1406 Hoccteve La male regle 44 Prosperitee is 
blynd, & see ne may. 1S00-20 Dunsar Perens lexx. 1% 
God give the guid prosperitie, Fair fortoun and felicitie. 
3607 Le Cor. n.1, 188 You haoe, I know, petition'd all 
the Gods for my prosperitie, 1638 Banea tr. Zalzac's Lett. 
(vol. Lf.) 68 A Wegentent in prosperitie ; and a guide in 
adversitie. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 284 Prosperity is 
not apt to receive good lessons, nor always to give them. 
186a Ruskin Unto this Last iv. 143 The prosperity of an 
nation is in exact proportion to the quantity of laboar whic 
it spends in obtaining and employing means of life. 1874 
Green Skort Hist, vit. $2. 357 The cause which prosperity 
had ruined revived in the dark hour of persecution. 

b. f4 Instances of prosperity, prosperous cir- 
ye te odes of hap byep h ich 

1340 Ayend, 2. es of hap byep hegnesses, richesses, 
ee dad Pp isd 1598 RENEWEY Tacitus, Ann, 
VIL Vv. (1622) 128 1 he vitious and bad triamph with $O great 
Pprosperities, 163a Six T, Hawnixs tr. Mathieu's Unhappy 
Prosfervitie 231 Shewing all prosperities of the world were 
bot trifles, aad counterfet gems, compared with eternall 
felicitie, 1856 Mas, Brownino Aur. Leigh 11. 467 What 
then, indeed, If mortals are not greater by the head Than 
any of their prosperities ? 

@. altrié. and Comb. . 

1647 Taare Cee, Mark iv. rca are Resa 

selytes, hol servants,.. neuter passive ians. 
Te89 Standart Santer, The Budget which Mr. Goschen 
introduced,. might have been a’ Prosperity’ Budget, bad 


PROSPEROUS. 


the requirements of the country been normal, rgor Lady's 
Reaint X. 655/2 Households, who shall watch the pros- 


perity-bringing fire with mingled joy and awe. 
Prosperous (prp'spores), 2. [a. obs. F. pro- 
sperens (rth c. In Godef.) = It. prosperoso + sec 
PRosPer a, and -ovs.) 
1. Having continued success or good fortane ; 
consistently successful; flourishiag, thriving. 
1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. Vi. 30/2 The first yere of your 
moost prosperenx reigne, XS3t Tiwoars Lp. 1 Fohn 
(1537) 58 Oure brethren were in prosperouser state then we, 
gor Suaks. 1 Alen. VS, 1.1. 32 ‘The Battailes of the Lord 
of Hosts he fought: The Churches Prayers made him so 
prosperous, 1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 88 In this same 
plaine and prosperous way of emulation. ryt Funius 
Lett. \. (1820) 260 In the most prosperous state 0 his fortune 
he was always the very man he is at present. 1878 Jevons 
Print, Pol, Econ. 7 Political Economy inquires into the 
causes which make one nation more rich and prosperous 
than another. | f ast 
3. Promotiag or coaducing to success ; bringing 
prosperity ; favourable, anspicions, propitions. 
1448in Anglia XXVIEL. 27 
aunce & prosperous chauncis be falle. ¢ 1460 J. METHAM Wes, 
(£.E.T.S.) 153 Yt ys prospferjus that day to pase the sce with 
marchaundyse, and to wedde a wyfe. 1555 Een Decades 
247 We evel ener with prosperous wynde. 1599 Nasnr 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 58 To try what kind of flesh-meat was 
most nutritive and Ur ais with a man's body. 1 ot 
Cook's Voy. (1799) V. 1697 We..had a prosperous gale, an: 
plenty of provisions. 1871 R. Enis Catudlus \xiv. 237 A 
prosperous hour shall bring to thee happy returning. 
3. Comb., as prosperous- looking adj. 
1899 Caocnett Ait Kennedy 31‘ But, Lilias, you are well 
dressed, and prosperons-looking ’, said the man. 


Prosperously (prp‘sparasli), adv. 
+-LY 2) Ta a prosperous manner. 


1. Successfully, with continued good fortune. 
1503-4 Act 19 //en. Vil, ¢. 38 § 2 Your moste noble & 
royall Estate longe prosperously to endure. 1617 Morvson 
/tin. 1. 251 Vpon Friday the cleuenth of Octoher, we sayled 
fresperansly: a1gt4 Suare Wes. Viv. 297 We are willing 
to trust God with any other concern, so long as that concern 
goes on prosperously. 1849 Macavcay /éssé. Aug, vi. VI. 71 
For a time the intrigue went on prosperously and secretly. 
2. Favourably, propitiously. rare. 

1996 Drayton Leg. iv. 39 Be now abundant prosp’rously 
to aide The Pen prepar’d. 

Prosperousness (prp‘sporasnés). [fas 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
prosperous ; prosperity, success. 

1648 Bovie Seraph. Love i. {1700) 3, 1 seldom use endea- 
vours, Whose prosperousness is miore welcome to me, than 
those that aspire to serve T.indamor. 1812 G, CHatmrrs 
Dom, Econ. Gt. Brit. 459 Yet, was that prosperousness 
accompanied, hy unfavourahle exchanges, and several 
bankrnpteics, i 

Prosphygmic (prosfigmik), a. Phys. [f. 
Pro-24Gr. opvyp-ds the pulse +-tc: cf. Spuye- 
aic.] Preceding the beat of the pulse. 

1898 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V. 469 This is the period of 
‘getting np pressure’, the ‘ prosphygmic interval * as Allhuce 
terms it, /éfd. 930 This apparent origin of the murmur is 
suggested hy the great protraction of the ‘ prosphygmic’ 
interval, . 

|| Prosphysis (prp’sfisis), Pl. -es (-iz). /ath. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. mpdogpvois a growing on or to some- 
thing, an attachment, adhesion, f. mpds to + guais 
growth, cf. apoapvecdai to grow to or npon.] An 
adhesion; morbid adhesion of parts, 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Prosphysis, a 
Coalition, or growing together, as when two Fingers are 
connected to each other. Hip Haars Lex. Sechn. J. 
tyaq-4x Cuampers Cycl. sv. Adhesion, Anatomists some- 
times observe prosphyses, or Adhesions of the lungs to the 
sides of the thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm. 1842 Dunc- 
ison Med. Lex., Prosphysis, adhesion...In a more limited 
sense, this word means morbid adhesion of the eyelids, 
either between themselves, or with the globe of the eye. 

+ Prospi‘cient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pré- 
Fee -entem, pt. pple. of praspic-ere to look 
orward.] Having foresight; provident. So 
+ Prospi'oisncs O6s., + Prospi’cisnoy Ods., the 
actioa or quality of looking forward; foresight. 

1654 R. CoortnGron tr. /ustine xiii. 503 But fortune pro- 
spicient to the Original of Rome, did provide a Woolf to 
give suck to the children. 1636 Biount Glossogn,, Prospi- 
efence, providence, fore-sight. [So 1775 in Ast; 1828 in 
WessTEn; and in recent Dicts.] e807 €. 1,. Peacock Afefin- 
court vii, Well-grounded prospiciencies of hnpelessness and 
helplessness. /é/d. xvi, The second [reason] is most refined, 
abstract, prospicient, and canonical. 

+Prospicuons, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. pro- 
spicu-us that may be seen afar, conspicuous (f. 
prospic-eres see prec.) + -0U8.) Conspicuous ; 
also, app., distingnished, ‘ fair to behold’, 

r605 A. Warren Poore Mans Passions Eiij, Dutifull 
Loyalty would humbly greete My Person, pating the 

rospicuous streete. t63a_Lirncow Trav. x, 499 The 
incircling Coast a nest of Corporations; and Meandring 
Forth from tip-toed Snadoun, the prospicuous mirrour for 
matchlesse Maiesty. 1656 Buounr Glossogr., Prospicuous, 
goodly or fair to see or behold, or which may be seen afar 
off. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 393/71 An Eagles head 
+.is an adornment only added to the handle to make it 
more prospicuous, 

Prosporangium: see Pro-2 1. Pross, obs. 
Sc. aud mod. dial. f, Prose. Prosse, obs. erron. 
f. ProwEss ; var. of Pruce Ods. Prosses(se, obs, 
ff. Process. Prossession, obs. f. Procession. - 


[£ prec. 


While goodis be hudinhabund- | 
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+Prossyllogism. egic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
mpés in addition (added) to + SyLLocism. Cf. 
Prosyiuocisy.] A syllogism added after either 
premiss of the principal syllogism, and furnishing 
the proof of that premiss. 

1620 T, Grancen Div. Logike 281 A Prossyllogisme isa 
reason, or proofe set after the principall Sylogisme, or some 
part thereof... Here both the proposition, and assumption 
are prooned by their Prossyllogismes. 

Prostapheresis, etc., obs. erron, ff. PRosTH-. 

+ Prostasy. Oés.vare—', In 7 proes-. [ad. L. 
prostasia office of a president, a. Gr. mpoatagia a 
standing before or in front, f. npoorarns one who 
stands in front.] Precedence, pre-eminence. 

1661 H. D. Dise. Liturgies 4x [We] shall willingly allow 
him proestasie in that Art and Practise. 

Prostate (pro'ste't), sd. (a.) Anat.  [ad. 
med.L. prostat-a the prostate, ad. Gr. mpoorar-ns 
one who stands before, agent-n. from mpoforarat 
to set before: cf orards placed, standing. (So F. 
prestate.)|_ <A _\arge gland, or each of a number 
of small glands, accessory to the male generative 
organs, surrounding the neck of the bladder and 
the commencement of the urethra, in man aad 
other Mammalia. 

(In first nuot, app. confounded with the seminal vesicles.) 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ff. 189 An Horse or Bull 
may generate after castration, that is, from the stock... 
of seminafl matter, already prepared and stored up in the 
Prostates or glandules of generation. ¢1720 W. Gipson 
Farrier’s Guide 1. ii. (1738) 17 ‘There are several glan- 
dular bodies situated .. immediately before the seed 
bladders {in the horse], and are therefore called Prostates. 
1804 Anernetuy Surg. Obs. 234 The chief cases. .are those 
of enlarged prostates. 1847-9 /odd’s Cyel, Anat. 1V. 146/1 
In shape the prostate resembles a Spanish chesnut, 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 3x Ht is in accordance 
with general usage to speak of hoth of [the two other] sets 
of glands [in the male rahbit] as ‘prostates’, the smaller as 
the ‘anterior ‘and the larger as the ‘posterior prostates‘, 

b. attrib. or adj., esp. in prostate gland. 

dn first quot, applied to the gland of Bartholin in the 
female, the homologue of the Cowperian gland.) 

1754-64 SatriaE Aidwif, 1, 94 On each side of the Afealns 
urinarius are two small,.,openings the tuhes of which.. 
come from the prostate gland. 1840G, V. Euuis Anat, 582 
‘The prostate gland. .is situated at the front of the pelvis, 
and near the symphysis pubis. 

[lence ProstataIgia, pain in the prostate (Dung- 
lison, 1842); Prostatectomy (prpstite'ktémi) (Gr. 
éxrouy cutting ont], excision of the prostate, or of 
part of it; || Prostatitis (-2itis) [-171s], inflamma- 
tion of the prostate; hence Prostatitio (-i-tik) @. ; 
Prosta‘tolith [-LitH], a calculus formed ia the 
prostate; Prostato‘meter [-METER}, ‘an instru- 
tment for measuring the prostate’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
|| Prostatorrhea (-r74) [Gr. foia flux], a dis- 
charge, esp. of mucus, from the prostate; Pro- 
statotomy (-gtomi) [Gr. rou cutting], incision 
of the prostate; Pro:stato-ve'sical a. [L. vesica 
bladder], belonging to the prostate and bladder. 

1890 Bituincs Wat. Afed. Dict., *Prostatectonyy, 1904 
Brit. Med. Frnl. 17 Dec. 1641 Prostates removed hy 
perineal prostatectomy. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Prostatitic, an 
Syd. Soe. Lex. Prostatitic, belonging to, or affected with, 

rostatitis. 1844 DusGiison Aled. Lex, “Prostatitis. 1860 
Sia H. ‘Tompson Drs. of Prostate (1868) 53 The morbid 
anatomy of aente prostatitis, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
*Prostatolith. ..*FProstatometer, 858 Mayne Expos. 
Le.x.,*Prostatorrhea, 1899 CAGNEY Faksch's Clin. Diagn, 
ix. (ed. 4) 425 Their presence in aS numbers. .indicates 
prostatorrhaza, 1890 Bu.uincs Vas. Med. Dict.,* Prostato- 
tomy, 1898 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. leben 85 The dumb- 
bell calculus is usually *prostato-vesical or encysted. 

Prostatic (proste'tik), 2. [fas PRostaTE + 
ac: ef. F. prostatigue and Gr. rpoorarixés.]  Per- 
taining to, produced by, or connected with the 
prostate. Prostatic bedy, gland, the prostate. 

1836-9 Todd's Cyel, Anat, IL. 4so/t Very little is known 
as to the uses of the prostatic body. 1846 G. E, Day tr. 
Simon's Anim, Chem, 11. 359 The prostatic fluid .,.mixes 
with the semen..at the moment of emission, 1870 Rot.e- 
ston Anim, Lise Introd, 54 (Birds have no] accessory glands 
. appended to the generative canals.., as..the Cowperian, 
the prostatic glands, and the. vesiculae seminales. 

Prostemmate (prostem2t). Zoo/. [f. Pro-22 
+ Gr. oréupa, -war- a wreath: see Sres3ia.] 
An organ of unknown faaction situated in froat of 
the eyes in some apterons iasects of the lowest type 
of the order Col/embala. Heace Prostemma‘tlo 
a., pertaining to or of the nature of a prostemmate, 

1895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V. 193 Some of the Collembola 
Possess a very curious structure called the Scare or 
ante-ocular organ... The prostemmate is placed slightly in 
front of the group of ocelli. = 
_t+ Prostern, v. Obs. [a. F. prosterner (15th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. prasternére to strew in front, 
throw down, prostrate, f. frd, Pro- 1} 1b + sternére 
to lay flat.] _frans, To cast down, lay flat, pro- 
strate, (Chiefly ref. or pass.) Hence + Pro- 
ste rning v0/, 56, = PROSTERNATION. 

€ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxv. 93 His doughter Beatryse 
+. prosterned or casted her self doune hyfore her faders feet, 
on her knees humbly, 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Calech, 
? We maist humblie and laulie prosterne our selfs. 1612 

- Gorvon Etpyvoxowwrvia EKiij, In.. prayers there is a 
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threefold kinde of gesture..: the first is a falling downe or 
prosterning of the body: the second is..a bowing downe of 
the head to the ground. ‘Ihe third is kneeling. 

Prosternal (prost3anal),@. Zarton. [f. Pro- 
STERNUM + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the pro- 
steraum of an insect. 

1868 Rep. U. S. Contnissioner Agric. (1869) 93 They 
[£lateridg) extend the prothorax so as to bring the pro- 
sternal spioe..to theanterior part of the mesosternal cavity. 

+ Pro‘sternate, v. Obs. [f ppl. stem of 
med.L, prdstern-dre, collateral form of L, prastern- 
ére: see PROSTERN.] ¢rans. = PROSTERN v, 

193 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 78 Wholy haue I bequeathed 
my penne and my spirit, to the prosternating and ensorrow- 
ing the frontiers of sinne. 1651 Biccs New Disf, § 85 Tri 
up and prosternat our strength. 1653 F. CuiseNHace Cath. 
Hist. 394 Prosternating her lofty Spires,.,to the ground. 

+ Prosterna‘tion. Os. [a. F. prosternalion 
(1599 in Matz.-Darm.), 0. of action from F. pro- 
sterner ox L. préstern-adre: sce prec.] The action 
of prostrating or condition of being prostrated ; 
prostration. Also fig. 

1622 Dosne Serum, (ed. Alford) V. 93, 1 shall rise..from 
the prostration, from the pieseeeaton of Death. 1650 
Cuarteton Paradoxes 17 Before the Patient hath suffered 
too great a prosternation of spirits. a@x6sa J. Smitu Sed. 
Disc. wt (1823) 33 Prosternations, uncouth gestures, and 
pe rites of worship. 1768 {W, Dowatpson] Life Sir B. 
Sapskuil \. xii. 127 To the humiliating attitude of proster- 
nation. 1819 If. Busx Bauguet 11.30 You cull the oaks to 
witness the deceit, In prosternation at their aged feet. 

|Prosternum(pra,std-indm). Lxéon. [mod.L., 
f. Pro- 22 + Sternus.] The sternal, ventral, or 
under segment of the prothorax of an insect. 

1846 Kinay & Sp. Endowrot. WN. xxxv. 544 The sternunt or 
breast-bone of insects consists mostly of three distinct 
pieces..the first of these pieces, the sternum of the ante- 
peetus or prosternum, 1833 E.. Dovarepay in Antomol. 
Mag. 1. 474 The prosternum. ,occupies the lower part of 
the prothorax. 1895 Cawbr. Nat, ifist. V. 102. 

|| Prosthapheresis (prpspifierisis). str. 
Pl. -eses (-#siz). Also 7-8 evron. prosta-; 8-9 
-eresis. [mod.L., a. Gr. mpooSapalpeots previous 
subtraction, f. apéaGe(v before + dpaipecis: see 
ApieResis.] The correction necessary to find the 
‘trie’, i.e, actual apparent, place of a planet, etc. 
from the mean place; the equation of the centre. 
(Ia quot. 1677 in more general sense.) 

1633 H. Grttiprann in T. James Vey. Rij, The Prostha- 
phzeresis of the © orhe. 1669 Stuany Mariner's Mag. 
roz To Rectifie the Tables of the Sun's Declination..by 
Prostaphzereses. 1677 R. Caay Chronol. 1. 1. t vil. 19 The 
Months alternatively of 29, and 30 Days, except, where 
necessity did require a Prosthaphzresis, either n Subduc- 
tion, or else an Adjection of one or more Days. 1810 VINCE 
Astron. x. 96 The difference of these two angles is called 
the ae of the planet’s center, or prosthapheresis, 
1882 Morton Astronomers 5x Tables of the prosthapheresis 
and nychthemeron are given. ; 

Hence Prosthaphere'tical a., of, pertaining to, 
or involving prosthapheeresis. rave or Ods. 

1635 Gettinrann Var, Magn. Needle 5 Its.. necessary for 
the Seaman who sailes by his Compasse, continually to search 
the variation, that so by the Prosthaphaereticall application 
thereof, the true point of the compasse..may be rectified. 
r6go Levsourn Curs, Math. 813 Called the rosthaphnere- 
tical Time, becanse it is wont sonietimes to be added to, some- 
times..taken from the Time of the middle Syzygy. 

|| Prostheca (prosiprka). Luton. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. mpoo@4xn an addition, appendage, f. spoor:Bevat 
to put to, add. Cf. F. prosthegue.| A process on 
the mandibles in certain coleopterous insects. 


Hence Prosthe’cal a., pertaining to the prostheca. 
1826 Kirav & Sp. Entomol, V1. xxxili. 356 Prostheca...a 
subcartilaginons process attached to the inner side, near the 
base, of the Afandibule of some Staphylinide. 1879 J. 
Woopn-Mason in Trans. Entomol, Soc. Lond, 152, 1 refer 
to the prostheca of Kirhy and Spence, and to the structures 
homologous with it in beetles other than Staphylinidz. 
Prosthenio (prospe'nik), @. (sd.) _[f. Gr. mpé 
(PRo-2 2)+ a@évos strength + -1¢.] Having pre- 
ponderance of strength in the anterior limbs or part 
ofthe body. 55. p/. Ez. Insects so characterized. 
1863 Dana [see Aletasthenic in Meta- 3). 
I Prosthesis (prospisis). [L.,a. Gr. mpdoteass 


addition, f, apooriOévar to put to, add, Cf. F. 


prosthese.) 
1. Gram. The addition of a letter or syllable at 
the begianing of a word. 


(The qualification ‘at the be inning’ may have arisen 
from associating wpos- with bie) : : 

1553 T. Witson XAez. (1580) 180 Prosthesis, Of Addition. 
As thus: He did all to herattle hym, Wherin appeareth 
that asillable is added to this woorde (rattle). 1657 J. Swrtn 
Myst. Rhet, 170 Prosthesis...A figure (contrary to Aphere- 
sis) whereby a letter or syllable is added to the beginning of 
a word, 1876 Dovsre Grimm's Law 208 Prosthesis” 
belongs to a..class of terms..denoting arbitrary processes, 
avhose intrusion into the realm of language should be viewed 
with. .suspicion, , wy 4 

2. Surg. That part of surgery which consists in 
supplying deficiencies, as by artificial limbs or 
teeth, or by other means. :. 

1706 Puiciirs (ed. Kersey) s. ¥4 In Surgery Prosthesis is 
taken for that which fills up what is wanting, as 1s to 
seen in fistulous and hollow Ulcers, filled ek Flesh hy 
that Art; Also the making of artificial Legs and Arms, 
when the natural ones are lost. r90z Evcyel. Brit. XXVIEL 
417/2 Dental Prosthesis. 
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Prosthetic (prpspe'tik), 2, [ad.mod.L. *fras- 
thetic-us, ad, Gr. mpooderinds of the nature of 
addition, giving additional power, f. apdaGeros 
added, vbl. adj. of wpoor:@tvai: see prec. and -I0. 
Cf. F. prosthétigue.] 

1, Gram, Pertaining to, or of the nature of pros- 
thesis; prefixed, a3 a lettcr or syllable. 

1837 G. Puscurs Syriac Gram. 60 Some verbs are found 
to have Olaph prosthetic, 1852 Proc. Philol Soc. V. 145 
A prosthetic s ia the Norwegian skrucke, 10 shrink. 1859 
Max MUttga Se. Lang. (1873) 11. 291 Prosthetic vowels 
are very common in Greek before certain douhle consonants, 
1875 Renour Lgygt. Grant, 63 The prosthetic use of a is not 
confined to words beginning with two consonants, 

2. Surg. Pertaining to or of the nature of pros- 


thesis: see prec. 2. 

1g02 Brit, Afed, Frnt. 19 July 180/: The history of opera- 
tive and prosthetic dentistry. : 

Hence Prosthe'tically adv., in the way of 
prosthesis; as a prefix. 

ch abel a Egypt. Gram, 63, is also sometimes nsed 
prost a i 
+Pro:stibule. Ods. rare. [ad. L, prostibul- 
una prostitute, also a brothel, f prdstdre lo stand 
forth publicly as for sale, f. prd, Pro-l 1 + stare to 
stand) (See quot.) 

“3 OCKESaM, Prostiéxde, an Harlot, or the Stewes. 

+ Prosti-bulous, @. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ovs.] Pertaining to a prostitute, meretricious ; 
addicted to the company of prostitutes. 

1850 Bare /mage Both Chu. G v b, The great gouernours, 
and learned lawers of the world, hath she made in maner 
of beastlye dronkerdes, witlesse, faythlesse, and_gracelesse, 
by their prostibulons doctrine, /dr#. 1. A aiv, The aduou- 
terouse cardenals,..the prostibulouse prelates and priestes. 

+ Pro-stite. Os. rare". App. a shortening, 
for the sake of rhythm, of Prostirute B. 2¢. 

1921 D'Unrey Athen. Jiit Operas 184 Fortune..thinking 
now her Prostite had For Youth's Excursions dearly paid. 

+ Prostitue, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. prastituer, 
ad. L. préstituére: see next.) = PROSTITUTE v. 

1830 PaLsee. 374 h/2 Better. .to lynein wedlocke. .thanthus 
to prostytue thy selfe and be at commaundement of all 
comers. 1631 A Witson Stuisser st. iii, ] must sue for what 
You prostitude to him. Am J less worthy? 

Prostitute (prp'stitivt), sp/. a. and sé. (nd. 
L, prastitjit-us (fem. préstitiifa a prostitute), pa. 
pple. of prdstitu-éve to place before, ee publicly, 
offer for sale, prostitute, f. prd, Pro-! 1 + statu-ére 
to cause to stand, set up, place.] 

A. adj. 1. Offercd or exposed to lust (as a 
woman), prostituted ; also morc generally, aban- 
doned to sensual indulgence, licentious. (Some- 
times const. as pa. pple.) Now rare or Obs, (exc. 
ns atirtb. use of B. 1), 

1s7a tr. Buchanan's Detection Mary Q. Scots G iij, One 
of hir awne traine, one past all shame anid of prostitute 
vnchastitie. 1584 R. Scot Discov. bWrtcher. iv. ii. (1886) 
59 Thedivell lieth prostitute as Succubus tothe man. a 1613 
Oversvay A IWi/e, etc. (1638) 118 Shee baits her desires 
with a million of prostitute Countenances and enticements, 
163 Buaton Anat. Alel. 1. ii. tv. vii. (1651) 165 Noblemens 
daughters. .were prostitute to every common souldier. 1706 
Reflex. upon Ridicule 155 Women of a prostitute character. 
aix7ar Prior Henry & Entma 454 Made bold by want, and 
prostitute for bread. 1756 C. Smtaat /forace's Sat. 1. iv. 
(1826) II. 39 His dissolute son, mad after a prostitute 
mistress, refuses a wife with a large portion. 

2. fig. Debased or debasing ; abandoned; hasely 
venal, devoted to infamous gain; corrupt. Now 
rare. 

1563 Man Muscudus’ Contmonpi. 43 These prostitute 
images openly sette up in Churches doe this harme, that 
they doe withdrawe mennes mindes..from the considera: 
tion of God's maiestie shewed in his liuely Creatures, 1626 
Meave in Ellis Orig. Le¢?. Ser. 1. II. 229 We might..draw 
a general contempt and hatred npon the University as men 
of most prostitute flattery. 1704 Swier 7. #6 Auth. Apol., 
Illiterate scrihblers prostitute in their reputations, vicious 
in their lives and ruined in their fortunes. 1754-62 Hume 
Hitt, Eng. (1818) VII. 236 No courtier, even the most 
prostitute, could go farther than the parliament itself towards 
a resignation of their liberties. 1788 A. Hamitton Federal. 
fst No, 67 11. 226 So shameless and so prostitute an attempt 
to impose on the citizens of America. - 

+3. Given over, devoted; exposed, subjected (40 
something usually evil). Const. as pa. pple. Obs. 


1603 Drayton Sar. Wars t. xxvi, Honour deiected from 
that soueraigne state,..Now prostitnte to infamy and hate. 
1610 Heatev S¢, Ang, Crtie of God (1630) 120 The Moone can 
he eclipsed but at her fall, and in her farther positure from 
the Sunnes then is she prostitute to ohunhilation, 1651 
Hoaags Govt. § Soc. Pref., As a matter of ease, exposed 
and prostitute to every Mother-wit, and to be attained 
without any great care gi ne 1708 Evasnins' Life Colet 
in Phenix Il. No. 17. 16 The Dean's table, which..had 
been too much prostitute to excess, he reduc’d to frugality. 

+b. Debased by being made common or dliekp; 
hackneyed. Oés. 

1630 B. Jonson New fun, Ode to Himsel/v, Leave things 
so prostitute, And take the Aleaic lute. 1652 H. L’Estrancs, 
Amer, no Jewes 19 This is s0 cheap and prostitute a cus- 
tome all the World over. 1761 Huse Hist. Eng. 11. xxxviii. 
318 Yet was not the gracious reception which she gave 
prostitute and undistinguishing. 

44. Laid low before some one: perh. confnsed 
with Prostrate a. (Cf. B. 2c, and next, 4.) 

16s: Quaates Esther Kiv b, Once more the Queen pre- 

fers an earnest suit, Her humble Body lowly prostitute 
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Before his Royal feet. a1 Lo, Heaarat fen, Vdd 
(1683) 627, I your most humble Subject prostitute at your 
foot, do most humbly beseech your Highness to be my good 
and gracious Lord. 

B. sé. 

1. A woman who is devoted, or (usually) who 
offers her body to indiscrimlnate sexual Intercourse, 
esp. for hire ; a common harlot. 

1613 Puacwas Pilgrimage vin. iv, 627, 1 have zeene 
houses as full of such prostitutes, as the schooles in France 
are full of children. 1645 Eva.yy Diary 28 Feb. (During 
the Carnival at Rome] The streetes swarm with prostitutes, 
buffoones, and all man’er of rabble. 1768 Govosm. Good.n, 
Alan v. 1, Your friendship as common as a_prostitute’s 
favours. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1887) 591 A prostitute, 
seated on a chair of state In the chancel of Notre Dame. 

tb. A catamite. Oés. rare. 

1654 R. CoosincTon tr. fwstine xxx. 380 Her Brother 
Agathocles, a prostitute of an aspiring comeliness. /6f¢., 
Agathocles the Prostitute being joined to the side of the 
King, did govern the city, 


2. A person given over Lo infamous practices of 
any kind; an abandoned person. b. esp. One 
who debases himself for the sake of gain, a base 
hireling, a corrupt and venal politician. Now rare. 


1647 N. Bacon Mise, Govt. Eng. . Ixiv, a7 ) 134 To 
serve one maa, a stranger, and a prostitute to alf manner of 
licentiousness, 1693 


kvoen /ersins i. (1697) 407 Vase 
Prostitute, thus dost thou gain thy Bread? ‘Thus dent thou 
feed their Ears, and thus art fed? 1 2 H, Baoour 
Fool of Qnal. \. 50 The faithful and the perfidious, the 
prostitute and the patriot are confounded together. 1804 
Coaatein Creevey Papers (1904) 1. 1.30 He [Lord Brougham) 
is a notorious prostitute, and is setting himself up to sale. 
+c. A person entirely or abjectly devoted to 
another; a ‘slave’. Ods. Cf. PRrostiruTE v. 3a. 

1644 Daacie Birth of Heresies Ep. Ded., Your Wighnes 
most Humble and denoted prostitute Ah. Darcie. 1634 J. 
Cravert Recant, Ded., Your most humbly devoted prosti- 
tute, J. C. razr AMurast Ferrz Fit, No. 45 (1754) 341 
Alt this did not satisfy the revengefal president, and the 
abandon'd prostitutes, his creatures. 

Prostitute (prp'stitizt), v. [f. LL. prastitie-, 
ppl. stem of prostitu-cre: see prec.} 

L. ¢rans. To offer (oneself, or another) to unlaw- 
ful, esp. indiscriminate, sexual intercourse, usually 
for hire; to devote or expose to lewdness. 
(Chiefly xf, of a woman.) 

zs30 Patscn. 668/1, I prostytute, as a comen woman 
dathe her self in a bordell hause, 7¢ prostitwe. 1603 B. 
Jonson Seyannus 1. i, Me Seo tatedl his abused body To 
that great gourmom, fat Apicius; And was the noted 

athic of the time, 16121 Biste Lev. xix. 29. 1 R. 
SanpDeas Physiogn. 59 She is an Adulteress, aye ent, 
prostitutes her self publiquely, 1788 Grasow Deel, & F. 
xlii. (1869) 11. 563 Ile recovered his liberty hy prostituting 
the honour of his wife. . 1860 Pusey Alia. Proph. 30 
Israel, being wedded to God, estranged herself from Him 
..and prostituted herself to her idols. ; 

tb. intr. for ref. ‘Yo play the prostitute; to 
commit whoredom. Also fig. Obs. rare. 

1632 T. Powewt Tom All trades (1876) 143 Before it 
have defiled the bed of its reputation by prostitnting to the 
adulterous imbracings of a Citie Scrivener. 1747 Gevtd. 
Afag. 193 Ambitious Chloe prostitutes for fame. 

o. frans. Yo seduce, debauch (a woman). rare. 

1658 Guenatt Chr. in Ari, verse 14. uh. iL 30 It were 
a hard work for the adulterer to convince her he would 
prostitute, that the fact is lawful, 1890 M. Davitt in Echo 
11 Dec 3/2 [He] will not succeed in prostituting the Irish 
cause as easily as be prostituted the wife of his friend, 

2. fig. To surrender or put to an unworthy, vile, 
or infamous use or purpose ; to sell for base gain 
or hire; to defile, dishonour, profane, corrupt. 

1593 Nasue CArist’s 7. 38 Thou hadst a Prophecie that 
thy Sanctuary should not be prostituted. 1610G, Flercwer 
Christ's Tri. t.xiii, When Eve to Sinne her soul did prosti- 
tute, 21674 Cranennon Hist, ed. x. § 149 This Argu- 
mentation, .made a great impression upon all Men who had 
not prostituted themselves to Cromwell and his Party. 
1681 Nevite /’/ato Rediv, 64 Certain Wits, who prostituted 
the noble flame of Poetry..to flatter the Lust and Amhition 
of the Roman Tyrants. 1781 Gravon Dect. & F. xix. IL. 
127 s0fe, Posides,..in whose favour the emperor prostituted 
some of the most honourable rewards of military valour. 
He Sat a Short Hist. vii. $1. 340 Justice was prostituted 
in the ordinary courts to the royal will. _ 
+8. 8. To offer with complete devotion or self- 


negation ; to devote. Ods. 

e140 tr. Pot. Vergy. Eng, Hist, (Camden) I. ass And 
here mie selfeam preste and readie ethir to prostitute mie 
bodie as a sacrifice for mie realme, or to throwe mie selfe 
into the middeste of mine enemies, 1612 Ricu Honest. Age 
(Percy Soc.) 12, 1 doe honour them, and 1 doe prostitute 
my selfe for ener to doe them humble serulce. «167 
Baaaow Sernz. (1687) 1. ix. 120 If God should in reqgnital 
exact, that we..adventnre our health and prostitute all our 
earthly contents to his service. 7 > 

+b. To expose, exhibit, subject, submit (to any 
destructive agency). Ods. 

1607 Maaxwam Cazad. 1. (1617) Ded., To publish my rude 
collections, and prostitute to your censuring the depth of 
my knowledge. 1683 Brit, Spec. Pref. 7 [That] would 
prostitute the Lives of all his fellow Subjects to the 
Arbitrary Power of any prevailing Faction. 4 

+0. ‘To expose to shame; to expose, in a de- 
grading manner to publie view, or for public sale, 

1613 Percnas Pilgrimage in. i. (1614) 233 The women 
coner their faces, contented to see with one cie, rather then 
to prostitute the whole face. 1657 G. Starney Helmront's 
Vind, 68 Are not now all vulgar preparations of Minerals, 
prostituted in every Apothecariesshop? @1680 Burtre 
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Rem, (1759) 1. 322 To vail their Faces from public View, 
only to avoid prostitnting the Majesty of their Persons to 
common Eyes, 

4. Misused for Prostrate v. (Cf. prec, A. 4.) 

1620 SHarton Oni. (1746) TV. ix. 69 He flung himself 
from his Horse, and with great Humility, went to prosti- 
tute himself before the Lady Teresa. 1624 Daacts Birth of 
fleresics xv. 61 Prostituting themselues before the Images. 
1662 J. Cuanpiaa Van Helmont's Oriat.94 Places wherein 
the Quellem is immediately prostituted beneath the Clay. 

Hence Provatituting 74/. sé. and pp/. a. 

1631x Cotcr., Adandounement, nn abandonning..giuing 
ouer,.. prostituting vnto others, 1646 Sia T. Browne 
Pend, Ep. 247 She is plainly termed wopry, which signifies 
not an Hfostesse, but a pecuniary and prostituting Harlot. 
a Mitton P. 4, x1. 716 All now was turn'd to follitie 
and game,,. Marrying or prostituting, as befell. a 

Prostituted (pry stitistéd), pia. [f. prec. 
vb. + -E0',] 

1. Devoted to lcwdness, esp. for hire, as a woman. 

1565 T. Stapceton Fortr. Fatth 123 Make..of professed 
nonnes prostituted harlots. 1678 R. L’Estaance Seneca’s 
Mor, W. xviii. 11696) 279 Forced to Banish his Daughter 
{em for her Common, and Prostituted Impudence. 1782 

juank SP. Alarr. Act Repeal Bill Wks. X. 140, I should 
feel for a son who married a prostituted woman, or a daugh- 
ter who married a dishonourable and Peon man. 

2. jig. Devoted to base or shameful purposes, 
csp. to infamous gain; degraded, debased, cor- 
tupted. Of persons (now rare) or thin 

1579 G, Haavey Letlerdk, (Camden) 63, I woulde. .that 
all the ilfavorid copyes of my nowe prostituted devises were 
buried. a1659 Osnoan Wes. (1673) 284 A too prostituted 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 708 Pennant /ftoudoostan 
I]. 10g ‘The encouragement which his prostituted Ministry 
had given to vices. 1829 Lytton Dewerewx 1. i, That 
galaxy of prostituted genius of which Charles I] was the 
centre, 

+ Pro'stitutely, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pro- 
STITUTE @, +-LY%.] Ina‘ prostitute’ or abandoned 
manuer; lewdly. 

1594 Cuarman Shadow Night Ded., To think that she 
should prostitutely show them her secrets, when she will 
scarcely be looked upon by others. 

Prostitution (prestitizjan).  [ad. Inte L. 
frostilation-em, n. of action [. prostitu-cre to 
Prostitute. Cf. F. prostitudion (1 3tb c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of prostituting or condition 
of being prostituted. 

1. Of women: The offering of the body to indis- 
criminate lewdness for hire (esp. as 2 practice or 
institntion); whoredom, harlotry. 

1583 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb) 17 By whiche com. 
mon prostitucion of the quene {in Calicut}, he may well 
iudge that the chyldren borne of her are not to be estemed 
as his owne, 1613 Peacuas !slgrimage (1614) 339 The 
most noble of that Nation there (dedicating shall 1 say? or) 
prostituting their daughters, where after long prostitution 
with their Goddesse, they are given in marriage, none 
refusing such matches. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 155 7 4 As 
ifthey stood there to sell their Persons to Prostitution. 1878 
CL. Wane Evol. Aforality 11. 89 Prostitution seems never 
to have been recognised at Rome as a legal institution, 

b. personified, 

1784 Cowren 7ask ut, 60 Till prostitution elbows us aside 

In all our crowded streets. | 
te. ¢ransf. A prostitute, aharlot. Ofs. rare—'. 

1607 Mivo.eton Afichael nt. Term ui i, 1 may grace her 
with the name of a Curtizan,a Backslider,a Prostitution, or 
such a Toy, but when all comes to al tis buta pizine Pung. 

2. fg. Devotion to an unworthy or base usc; 
degradation, debasement, cormnption. 

1647 Waao Simp. Cobler 47 Peoples prostrations of.. 

Civill Liberties and Proprieties] when they may lawful 

elpe it, are prophane prostitutions, 1704 Clarendon's 
flist, Reb. U1, Ded. 14 A prostitution of all Manners in con- 
tempt of all Government, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 103 P 2 
Many Professions of Kindness and Service..are a Prosti- 
tution of Speech, seldom intended to mean Any Part of what 
they express. 1740 Jounson Sir F. Drake Wks. VW. 457 
The hononr of kmighthood..; an honour in that i}lastrious 
reign not made cheap by prostitution. 1874 L. Sreruan 
Hours in Library (s8g2) 1. vi. 229 ‘They live.,on the prosti- 
tution of their talents to gratify.. personal animosities. 

q 3. app. misused for ProstRation, overthrow, 

1593 Nasur CArist’s 7. (1613) 39 Heanen. .shal! be made 
an Artillery-house of Haile-stones, and no Plannet shall 
renolne any thing but prostitution and vastity. 

Prostitutor (prp‘stitivitas), Also 7-er. [n. 
late L. prastitiitor, agent-n. £. prdstitn-2re to Pro- 
STITUTE: see -on. Cf. F. prostituteur.] One who 
prostitutes (usually in fig. sense : see the vb.). 

1611 Cotca., Adandonnenr, an abandonner,.giucr over, 

rostitutor of. 1665 Bovis Oceas. Re + ¥. Vii (1848) 325 

ifference betwixt the Contentmeat of this calm admirer 
Beauty, and that of a y and unconfin’d Prostiruter of 
his Heart to it. 176r Huap Let, to Warburton 18 Mar, 
Let, (1809) 321 A reproof..of the Prostitutors of the Lord’s 
Supper. 1896 Voice (N.Y) 11 June 3/3 They believe they 
have facts sufficient..to put some of the prostitutors of the 
ballot behind the bars, 


4 Prostomium (prostéemidm). Zoo/. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. xpooréuoy, lit. a fore-moutb, or something 
before the month : see Pro-2 and Sroma.] The 
part of the body situated in front of the mouth in 
certain invertebrates, as molluscs and worms, and 
in embryos; the pre-oral region. Hence Pro- 
ato-mial a., pertaining to, constituting, or situated 
on the prostomium; Prosto-miate c., fornished 
with or characterized by having a alec 
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31870 Nichotson Afan. Zool. 149 There is always a con+ 
siderable portion of the hody situated in front of the mouth, 
constituting the so-called * prae-oral region ‘, or prostominm, 
1883 E. R. Lawxestea in Encyel. Brit. XN1. 639/2 The 
Mollusca are sharply divided into two great dines of descent 
or branches, according as the prostomial region 1s atrophied 
on the one hand or largely developed on the other. 1886 
A. G. Bovane ibid. XXI1. 6/1 The development of a prosto- 
miate condition. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Azim. cad 
484 [Mollusca] Eyes absent on the prostomial region of the 
adult, /did, 315 Plate XII. Eart hworm (Lumbricus ter- 
restris). ‘The fifteen anterior somites, .. the ‘ prostomial 
segment’ counting as the first. 


Prostrate (pry‘stret), 2. (sb.) [ad L. prd- 
strat-us, pa. pple. of prostern-cre: see PRosTERN. ] 

1, In strict use, Lying with the face to the ground, 
in token of submission or humility, as in adoration, 
worship, or supplication ; more loosely, Lying at 
full length or with the body extended flat (on the 
ground or other surface), in a horizontal! position. 
Often predicative or quasi-adv. with Ze, fai/, etc. 

1380 Savinian 259 in Hortsm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 97 
Prostrat heo fet ben to grounde And preyed to God bus m 
pat stounde, ¢14g0 tr, De /mtitatione i. xxv. 36 He fel 
doun prostrate in his praiers before an auter in pe chirche. 
1483 Caxon St. Wene/r 15 Ilere we lye prostrate for to 
offre our prayers to god. 1533 Etvor Cast. Helthe wy xxx. 
(1541) 45 ‘Lo them, which hane feeble digestion, it is good to 
slepe prostrate on their bealies. ae H. Mone Song Sond 
1. 1. 1, Whiles we on grassie bed did lie prostrate, 1726 
Swirt Gulliver in.i, Finding us all prostrate Hpen our faces 
(for so I gave order) they pinioned us, 1814 tr Ld. of 
fsles 1. xv, O'er my prostrate kinsman stood The ruthless 
murderer. 1877 A. B. Eowaros Uf Nile ii. 27 Some lay 
prostrate, their foreheads touching the ground. : 

b. Of things usually erect, as trees, walls, pillars, 
etc.: Levelled with the ground, overthrown. 

1677 Hare Prin, Orig. Alan. u. vii. 191 Great quantities 
of subterraneous Woods, lying 10 and 20 Ells below the 
Superficies of the Ground, prostrate towards the East. 1807 
Worpsw. IVA. Doe Ryl. vu. 340 The mournful waste Of 
prostrate altars. | 

+e. Sometimes const. as puke = PROSTRATED. 
rgox Spensea Virg. Gnai 558 For loftie type of honour.. 
is downe in dust prostrate. 

2. fig. Laid low in mind or spirit ; submissive; 
overcome, overthrown, powerless. 

rggt Swaks. 1 fYVen. V/, 1. ii. 117 Looke gracious on thy 
prostrate Thrall. 1749 SMoLLETT Regicide v. i, Let us avoid 
the opposite extremes Of negligencesupine, and prostrate fear. 
1802 Woansw. Sonn, Calais, Ye men of prostrate mind, A 
seemly reverence may be paid to power. 1849 Macaucay 
Hist. Zag. i. 1.278 The violent reaction which had laid 
the Whig party prostrate. 3 Smu.es Huguenots Eng. 
xvii, (1880) 294 William [IT too! aclive steps to restore the 
prostrate industry of the country. ‘ 

b. In a state of physical exhaustion or complete 
weakness ; unable to rise or exert oneself. 
| 1871 MacourF Afen. Paints vii. go Puts nerve and sinew 
into the most prostrate arm. 1880 J. W. Snerer Conjuror's 
Daughter, etc. 284 ‘How was she?’ ‘ Very prostrate and 
at this hour feverish*, 1887 Sportsman 25 quis 2/1 At the 
present moment we are so ‘prostrate’, that we have not 
strength enough to go to the treasure chamber. 

3. Bot. In its habit of growth, lying flat upon the 
ground; procumbent. 

1776 Wirnnaine Brit, Plants (1796) 11.430 Stem prostrate 
striking root. /érd. IIl. 62 Stem nan root-leaves Rroairate. 
longer than the branches, 1836 Peany Cycl. VV. 432/1 
Clerasus| prostrata, the spreading cherry. A small prostrate 
bush, found on the sea-coast of Candia. 1861 Miss Paatr 
flower. P11. 3 A prostrate stem runs along the ground, 
and never becomes erect. 

b. Closely appressed to the surface; lying flat: 
as, prostrate hairs or sete. 

B. sé. One who is prostrate, or lying flat, as a 
suppliant, a vanquished foe. 

1654 Trae Conus, Job i. 20 The ancient Propbets and 
holy men were called Nephalim procidentes, or Prostrantes, 
that is prostrates or Fallers downe, 
Carlos ti, To tie a Prostrate at her feet. 1691 Hevarick 


Afisc. Poents 40 "Twill sully all your former glorious Fame 
To say, You such a Prostrate overcame. 


b. = PROSTRATOR 2. 

ax600 Hooxer Eccl, Pol. vi. v. § 8 Being taken and 
admitted to the next degree of prostrates, at the feet yet 
behind the back of that angel representing God, whom the 
rest saw face to face. a1zz1 Kex Hymmnothea Poet. Wks. 
172i Iit. 77 The Prostrates near the Sacred Desk are plac'd 
By Self-humiliations more debas‘d. : 

Prostrate neste); v. Pa.t. and pple. pro- 
strated ; also 6 prostrate. [f. L. ppl. stem prd- 
strdl-: see prec. Sense 1 may have arisen out of 
the reflexive sense 3; but the latter has not been 
found so early. (Formerly stressed prostra°te.)} 

+1. iztr. To become prostrate; to fall down 
flat before some person or thing, in token of 
reverence or submission: = sense 3. Ods. 

c1400 Rule St, Benet, etc. 143 pan pe novice sal} 
downebe-fore be gree, when jeeps 1604 R. auecy 
Table Alph., Prostrate, to fatl downe flat onthe ground, 1712 
Arsutnnor John Bull ut. x, When I am Lord of the Uni- 
verse, the sun shall prostrate and adore me! 1755 Amory 
Alem, (2769) 1. 268 We must even prostrate before the block 
they call her image. 

2. trans. To lay flat on the ground, etc.; to 
throw down, level with the ground, overthrow 
(something erect, as a house, a tree, a person). 

1483 Caxton's Chron, Eng. e viijb, He prostratit mony 
aM. 1331-2 Act 23 Hen. VII, c. 5 To..prostrate and 
ouerthrowe all suche mylles .. lockes .. hebbinge weares, 


1676 Otway Don | 
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and other impedimentes. 1894 Spenser Amoreiii \vi, A 
storme, that all things doth prostrate [rime rninate}. 1692 
Ray Dise, 11. v. (2732) 232 These Trees..were broken down 
and prostrated by the force of. .lempestuons Winds, 1726 
Pore Odyss. x1x. 58x Heav'n..Shall prostrate to, thy sword 
the Suitor-crowd. 1856 Kane 4rct. Expl, 11. xxi. 213 They 
tied the dogs down..and prostrated themselves to escape 
being blown off by the violence of the wind. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croisic xxxiv, Pebble from sling Prostrates a giant. 
+b. jig. To overthrow (a measure, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1642 Stincsay Diary (1836) 82 My Lord of Newcastle.. 
would not give any new commission nnless some just cause 
was shown to prostrate yt y® King had given. 

3. refl. To cast oneself down prostrate; to bow 
to the ground in reverence or submission. 

1830 Pacsar. 668/2 So soone as ever he came byfore the 
sacrament, he prostrate hym selfe with moost hyghe 
reverence. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vii 24 The Moores 
..prostrated and humbled them selues before the sayde 

reat Master. 1687 A. Loven. tr. Thevenot's Trav, \. 49 
Vhen they prostrate themselves, that signifies that they 
adore God. 1732 Leotarn Sethos H. x. 455 Sethos, upon 
entring, prostrated himself at his feet. 1883 Gitmour 
Mongols xviii, 211 Going the rounds of the sacred place, 
prostrating himself at every shrine. 

4. trans. fig. To lay low, overcome; to make 
submissive or humble ; to reduce to helplessness, 

1562 Even Let. 1 Ang. (in Decades, etc. (Arh.) p. xhii/r), 
The greefes of adnerse fortune. .dyd so muche prostrate 
my mynde. 16sg Futtea Ch. Hist. 1%. vi. § 46 Her 
Adversaries conceive; had she not been laid there, the 
happiness of England had been prostrated in the same place, 
aijit Kex Alan, Prayers Wks, (1838) 370, When you read 
any great mystery recorded in holy writ, you are to 
prostrate your reason to divine revelation. 1838 “THIRLWALL 
Greece xxx, 1V. 159 It was adverse to any trealy which 
would not completely prostrate Athens under its rule. 

b. To reduce to extreme physical weakness or 
exhaustion: said of disease, fatigue, and the like. 

1829 1. Murray A. Amer, 1, 1. ili, 368 On calling for 
a lady, he was told that she was ‘quite prostrated ', which 
on explanation proved to be ilt in bed. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Med. xiii. 145 He appeared exceedingly tow and 
prostrated, 1865 Livincstone Zawibesi xx. 412 Fever 
rapidly prostrates the energies, 

+5. To lay down at the feet of a person; to submit, 
present, or offer submissively or reverently. Ods. 

1583 H. D. Godlie Treat. 4 Being bold in all humilitie to 


prostrate this little booke betore your honour. 1588 Caven- | 
Beveridge //1st. Judia (1862) 1.1. ix. 210 All which | 


pisx in 
services, with inyself, I humbly prostrate at her majestie’s 
feet. 1669 FLAMSTEED in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) Ik. 
87 This I desire I may have the liberty. .to prostrate to the 
niost illustrious Royal Society. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 
76 Before them they prostrate Victuals. / 

+b. To let down, lower fo the level or cogni- 
zauce of. Obs. rare. 

a1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 605 God never prostrates 
ee ecrets to Minds disobedient to what they do already 

now. 

Hence Pro‘strated A//. @., Pro‘strating v4/. 56. 
and ff/. a. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. vii. 96, A lyon isa cruell beast yf 
he be exaspered, and gentle yf the man fal downe naked 
before him; and except it be in great honger he hurteth not 
siche humble prostrated proyes, 1580 Hottyaann 7reas. 
Fr. Tone, Prostration, a prostrating, or falling at ones 
feete. 1656 Ean. Mono. tr. Boccalint’s Adots. fr. Parnass, 
1. viii (1674) 10 By humble prostrating of their service. 1859 
Cornwattis Mew World 1. 354 That gentleman reported the 
prostrated hopes of the over-sanguine goldhunteis. 1890 
Atheuzunt 4 Jan. 17/2 To fight so long and bravely against 
the prostrating effects of a wasting illness. 

Pro‘strately, adv. rare. [f. PROSTRATE a, + 
-L¥ 2.) In a prostrate manner or position. 

1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. \xxxviti, 189 The hour is 
cum: wherin the flie must die, For which he weilth, at 
ier foote prostratlie, 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Afathiex's 

nhappy Prosperitie 183 Those..who prostrately bowed 
their knees to adore him, now jested at him. 

Prostration (prestré''fon).  [a. F. prostration 
(1qth c, in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. late L. prdstratidn- 
ent, n, of action f. prostern-ére: see PROSTERN.] 

1. The action of prostrating oneself or one’s body, 
esp. as a sign of humility, adoration, or servility; 
the condition of being prostrated, or lying prostrate. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1831) 237 b, And there with 
genufleccyons or knelynges, inclynacyons, prostracyons, or 
other renerence, to aske y* mercy of god. 1622 [see Pao- 
STERNATION], ¢€1645 Howsett Left, LV. xxxvi. (1655) 86 The 
comely prostrations of the body :.in time of Divine Service, 
is very exemplar . 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. Mt v. (1673) 369 
After his usual Prostrations in the Church as if Hoe 
either to stand or kneel. 1758 J. 5S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg, (1771) 183 No Prostrations could reduce the Hernia. 
1823 Giies tr. Aristotle's Rhet. 1. 178 Among barbarians 
honour is denoted by humble prostrations of the body. 
1879 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 384 ‘hough the loss of 
power to resist which prostration on the face implies, does 
not reach the utter defencelessness implied by prostration on 
the back, yet it is great enangh to make it a sign of profound 
homage, 1883 ‘Ouipa’ JVanda 1. 5 The villagers. .came 
timidly around and made their humble prostrations. 

2. jg. The mental attitude which is implied in 
prostrating the hody; veneration; abject sub- 
mission, adulation; humiliation, abasement. 

1646 Sia T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 25 Nor is only 
a resolved prostration unto Antiguity a powerfull enemy 
unto knowledge, but also_a confident adherence unto any 
Authority. 1755 YounG Centaur iv. Wks. 1757 1V. 199 For 
that bountiful grant, what adoration is due? With prostra- 
tion profound I cannot but adore, 1823 Roscor Sisnrondi’s 
Lit, Eur (1846) Ut. xxxii. 341 The prostration of the intellect. 
1849 ‘I'wrevtr Life J. Macdonald iii, 255 To read the 


PROSY. 


record of his profound prostration and abasement is at once 
humbling and joyous. 

3. fig. Debasement of any exalted principle or 
fnculty. 

1647 [see PaosrtTuTion 2). 

4, extreme physical weakness or exhaustion ; also 
extreme mental depression or dejection. 

16g1 Baxter inf. Bafpl., Apol. 14, 1 can hardly. .speak 
above an hour without the prostration of my strength. 
1732 Arautunot Rules of Diet i 358 There is a sudden 
Prostration of the Strength or Weaknessattending this Colick, 
1803 Med, Jral. X. 109 Distinguished... hy the unusual prose 
tration of strength, 1828 Weaster, Prostration..3. Great 
depression; dejection: as, a prostration of spirits. 1865 
Dickens Aut. Fr. ut. x, Exhibiting great wretchedness in 
the shivering stage of prostration from drink, 1887 Spectator 
1s Oct. 1377 An appreciable number of the guilty died of 
nervous prostration. 

5. The reduction of a country, party, or organiza- 
tion to a prostrate or powerless condition. 

1844 Trirtwate Greece VIII. txvi. 472 The prostration of 
Greece under the Turkish yoke. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
fndia M1, 224 ‘The result of the war was the complete 
prostration of Persia before the power of Russis. 1851 
‘Gautenca Italy 295 The exaggerated notions of the ntter 
prostration and dissolution of the enipire then prevalent. 

Prostrative (pre‘strétiv), 2. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem préstrat- ‘a PROSTRATE ¥%) + -IVE.J 8. 
Having the quality or faculty of prostrating. b. 
Characterized by prostration or abjectness. 

1817 Bentnam Parl. Reform Vatrod. 131 The more palpable 
the deficiency..ihe more prostrative, the more irresistible 
the force. Be Crank Russett Ocean Trag. 1, xiii, 278 
Not much relishing the prostrative nature of the fellow’s 
respectfulness 1 walked aft. 

Prostrator (prestreltas, prestré!-tax). rare. [a. 
late L. prostrator, agent-n. t. prostern-cre: sec 
PROSTERN.] : 

1. One who overthrows or throws down prostrate. 

1659 Gaupen 7ears Ch. 11.xit. 189 Common people. .are the 
great and infallible prostrators of all Religion, vertue, hononr, 
order, peace, civility and humanity, if left to themselves, 
18:8 Bentuam Ch. Eng. 165 [The] Bishop of London.. 
Prostrator-General of understandings and wills, 


2. Eccl. Hist. Used (chiefly £/.) as a rendering 
of Gr. yovuxdivoyres, twonlwrovres, or L. genu- 


Jflectentes, prostralt, the third order of penitents in 


the early Church (see qnots.), Cf. KNEELER 2. 

1709 J. Jouxson Clergynt. Vade M, tt. 51 Next above the 
Hearers were the tsomertovres, Prostrators, so call'd 
because tho’ they were dismissed with the Catechumens, 
yet not before they had prostrated themselves before Bishop, 
Clergy, and Communicants. 1711 Hicxes 72vo Zveat. Chr. 
Prtesth. (1847) 11. 303 ‘They put down those..into the 
station of penitents and prostrators, 1843 Hammono Def. 
Fatth Gicunt, Councils 31 The third order of penitents, 
called..kneelers or prostrators, because they were allowed 
to remain and join in certain prayers Latte! made for 
them, whilst they were kneeling, or prostrate on the ground. 

Prostyle (prowstail), sd. and a. Ane, Arch. 
[ad. L. prast¥/os adj, having pillars in front, also sb. 
(Vitruv,) a. Gr. *apdorbAos: see PRo-? and StYLe 
5b. Cf. F. prostyde (1691 in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

A. sb. A portico in front of a Greek temple, of 
which the columns, ‘never more than four in 
nomber, stood in front of the building. 

1697 Evetvy Architects §& Archit. (1723) 30 The Prostyle, 
whose Station being at the Front consisted of only four 
Columns, 1710 J. Harats Lex, Techn, Il, Prostyle,.. 
whose Station was in the front of a Temple, or other great 
Building. 

B. adj. Waving a prostyle. 

1696 Prittsrs (ed. 5), Prostyle, that which has Pillars 
before only; which was one sort of the Temples of the 
Ancients, 1810 Rudim, Auc, Archit, (1821) 125 Prostyle,.. 
according to Vitruvius, the second order of temples, 1850 
Leirce tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 288 (ed. 2) 317 
Temples are divided into..prostyle, with porticoes on the 
front, and amphiprostyle, at the two ends. 1883 J. T. 
Ciarxe Reber'’s Anc. Art 200 The next step was the 
removal of these side walls |az?z]..and the prostyle temple 
was thus obtained. ix 

Pro-substantive, -ly: see Pro-! 4. 

+ Prosult, 04s. rare—', [ad. L. *prosult-unt, 


neut. pa. pple. of préslire to leap forth; or f. 
Pro-l after ResuttT sb.) That which issucs forth: 


the resulting issue. 

1649 Waao Simp. Cobler (1843) 35 What is amisse in the 
moutd, will misfashion the prosult, 

Prosy (prowzi), a. [f. Prose sd. +-¥.] 

1. Resembling, or having the character of, prose. 
Sometimes = PRosaic 2, commonplace, matter- 
of-fact ; but usually with emphasis rather on the 
tiresome effect than on the intrinsic quality: 
commonplace and tedious ; dull and wearisome. 

31837 Dickens Pickw, xxi, During this prosy statement of 
the ghost's. did. xxxi, This address. .was ofa very prosy 
character. 1838 Mitt Diss.§ Dise., A.de Viguy (1859) 1. 327 
if les writing is vulgarly called Jrosy writing, a very true 
feeling of the distinction between verse and_ prose shows 
itself in the vulgarism. 1849 Miss Murock Ogi/otes xxvii, 
Mrs. Pennythorne.. went on talking to his friend in her own 
quiet, prosy way. 1885 Law /imes LXXIX. 351 /2 To be 
preferred to the prosy monotony of judicial ies) 

2. Of persons: Given to talking or writing Ina 
commonplace, dull, or tedions way; prosing. 

1838 Lytton Alice u. ii, A sensible..though uncommonly 

rosy speaker. 1859 GrEEn 02/7 Stud, tt. xvi. (O.11.S.) 181 
The parents are all benevolent, affable and prosy. 


PROSYLLOGISM. 


Prosylite, ohs. form of ProsEtyTE. 

ogee joie (prosi'lddziz’m). Logic. [ad. 
med.L. prosyllogism-us (Boeth.), ad. Gr. mpoovAdo- 
yiopds: see PRo-2 and Sytioaisa.] A syllogism 
of which the conclaslon forms the major or minor 
ptemiss of another syllogism. 

1584 Fennen Def. Ministers (1587) 43 Which reason with 
the prosilogismes of the antecedent being..reduced vntoa 
sillogisme,..he answered. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius Logic u. 
xiii. 58 A Prosyllogisin is then when two Syllogisms are so 
contained in five Propositions, as, that the Conclusion of the 
First_hecomes the Major or Minor of the Following, as, 
For Example, this; Every living thing is nourished; But 
every Plant is a living thing; And therefore every Plant is 
nourished, But no Stones are nourished; And therefore no 
Stones are Plants. zag Watts Logic ut. ii. § 6. 1684 tr 
Lotse's Logic § 96 Every conclusion of a syllogism may.. 
become the major premiss of another syllogisin ; the first is 
then called the prosyd/ggism of the second, and each one that 
follows the epizyé/ogisne of the one which preceded It. 

So Prosyllogi‘stio, Prosyllogi‘stioal ad/s., of 
the nature of or pertaining to a prosyllogism. 

1588 Faaunce Lawiers Leg. t. iii, 19 This nowe is a new 
and prosyllogisticall argument, fet from the very naturall 
definition of the argument it selfe. 1652 Urquuarr Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 292 Mounting the scale of their probation 
upon the prosyllogistick steps of variously-amplified con- 
firmations. 

Prot-, the form of Proto- used before a vowel. 

Prota-ctic, a, rare. [ad. Gr. mporaxrin-ds placedia 
front, f. pordagev to place before orin front.] Placed 
ia front; givinga previous explanation, latroductory. 

1847 in WEBSTER. ¥ 

Protagon (protigon). Physiol. Chem. [a.G, 
frotagon (Viebreich), f. Gr. mp@r-os first + dyov, 
nett. pres, Fie of &yew to lead.] A highly com- 
plex crystalline substance, containing nitrogen and 
phosphorus, fotind in brain and nerve tissue, 

1869 Roscor Elen, Chent. xii. 407 The Brain and other 
herve-centres contain a substance termed Protagon. 1871 
M. Spencer Princ. Poe. (ed. 2) To 1. v. 83 Fibrous 
nerve-tissue is chemically distinguished from .. vesicular 
nerve-tissue by the presence. .ofa substance called srofagon. 
190g Titcnener tr. Waundt's Physiol. Psychol. 1. 54 VPro- 
tagon, o highly ree body, to which Liehreich [4 2. 
Chem, & Phar, CXX XIV. (1865) ag] has assigned the empi- 
rical formula CrisHogiNgPO.9. 

Protagonist (prote‘gonist). [ad. Gr. apa 
Tayovor-ns an actor who plays the first part, f. 
mparos first + d-yorsorjs one who contends for a 
prize, a combatant, an actor, f. dywvifecOa: sec 
Aoonize, So F. protagontste (1835 in Dict. Acad.).] 

1. The chief personage in a drama; hence, the 
principal character in the plot of a story, ete. 

1672 Devoes £ven. Love Pref, Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 141 ‘Tis 
charg'd upon me that I make debauch'd Persons. «my pro- 
tagonists, or the poet poeos of the drama. 1770 Barerti 
Journ, fr. Lond, to Genoa W1, 27 The Devil in.,Spanish 
plays..ts generally the protagonist of those in which he is 
Vac. 3857 Bircst duc. Pottery (1858) 1. 321 The 
earth-shaker Poseidon, the sea god, appears as a subordinate 
in many scenes, and as a protagonist in others. 

2. A leading personage in any contest; 2 pro- 
mineat supporter or champion of any cause. 

1839-52 Batcey Festns xxxv, (ed. 5) 554 Thou the Divine 
Protagonist of time, ‘Fhe everlasting sacrifice. a@ 1859 De 

uincey Conversat. Wks. 1860 X1V. Se a great talker— 
the protagonist—of the evening. 1877 Morey Crit, Mise. 
Ser. u. 53 Uf social puultyia not achimera, Marie Antoinette 
was the protagonist of the most..execrable of causes. 

Protamine (prdtimaia), Mysto. Chem. [0-Gr. 


mporo-, PRoto-1,3¢+AmINE.] Oneofthesimple | 


proteins, a basic organic substance C,,H;,N,Qz. 

1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1907 Howe Textbh, Physiol.895-6 
Miescher..discovered that the heads [of spermatozoa of 
salmon] are composed. .of.. nucleic acid united with a basic 
albuminous body, protamine.,.The protamines differ from 
most other protein compounds by their relative simplicity. 

Protamnion, etc.: see PReto- 2 b. 

Protandrous (prote‘ndras), a. Sot. [f. 
Prot(0)- + -ANDROUS.] = PROTERANDROUS ; Op- 
posed to profogynous. 

1895 Bennerr & Dyer Sachs’ Bol. 81a Dichogamous 
Flowers are either protandrous or Naeem 1880 Gaay 
Struct. Bot. vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 219 Dichogamons flowers are 
Proterandrous (or Protandrous), when the anthers mature 
and discharge their pollen before the stigma of that blossom 
is receptive of pollen. 

So Prota'ndrio a, = Puoranprous (Cert. Dict. 
1890); Protandrism (Webster 1890), Pro- 
tandry = PROTERANDRY: opposed to protogyny. 

388s Nature (Annandale), The terms protandry and 
Protogyny used hy Hifdebrand to express, in the one case 
the development of the stamens before the pistils, in the 
other case the development of the pistils before the stamens. 
1897 Wituis Flower, Fl. & Ferns 1.87 When the pollen is 
ripe before the stignia ..termed protandry. 

ro tanto: see Pro & 

Protarch (prowtaik). rare. [ad. Gr. mpa- 
rapy-ns, f, mpwros first +dpxds ruler.) A chief ruler. 

1656 Bramuace Neplic. v. t90 In the nge of the Apostles.. 
the highest Order in the Church, under the Apostles, were 
nationall Protarchs or Patriarchs. F n 

1 Protarsus (protassis). Enéom. P|, -si (-si), 
[f Pro-2 2 + Tansvs.] The tarsus of the first or 
fore leg of an insect. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 


| Protasis (pre‘tasis). [Late L., a, Gr. mpé- 


Tagis a stretchiag forward, a proposition, (major)- 
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premiss, a hypothetical clause, a problem, the first 
part of a play, f. xpd, Pro-* + réous, n. of action 
f. reivey to stretch, 

1, That which is put forward; a proposition, a 
maxim. rare. 

(1656 Biount Glossogr., Protasis,a Proposition or Declara- 
tion. 1755 in Jounson. 1806 Afonthly Mag. XXII. 210 It 
isn universally received protasis atnong grammarians that 
the first terms of every language were nouns, which were 
turned into verbs by putting them in action. 

2. In the ancient drama, The first part of eed 
in which the characters are introduced and the 
subject entered on, as opposed to the epifasts and 
catastrophe. Also fig. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle, etc (1871) 111 Thou shalt be 
both the protasis & catastrophe of my epistle. 1632 B. 
ipso Magn. Lady \.i, Do ips louk, master Damipfay, 
or conclusions in a protasis? 1 thought the law of comedy 
had reserved \evcenl to the catastrophe. 1713 Swirt Frenay 
FJ. Dennis Wks, 1955 VL 1. 143, Lam aick..of the diction, 
of the protasis, of the epitasis, and the catastrophe.—Alas, 
what is become of the drama? 1815 Mr. Decastro }. 259 
Thus far by way of protasis to the matter..the epitasis 
whereof. .comes next. 

3. Gran, and Rhet. The first or intzoductory 
clause in a sentence, esf. the clause which expresses 
the condition in a conditional sentence; opposed 
to the apodosis. 

@ 1638 Mev Wes. (1672) 77 Let us examine and consider 
a little of the Protasis, whereof the words I have now read 
are the Apodosis. 1879 Roay Lat, Gram. 1, $ 1025 A sub- 
ordinate (relative, temporal, causal, concessive, or condi- 
tional) seatence is often called the protasis, the principal 
(i. e. demonstrative, conditioned, &c.) sentence is often catled 
the apodosis. Sacer 

4. Ancient Prosody. The first colon of a dicolic 
line or period. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Protastacine, -astacus: see Proto- 2b. 

Protatic (protetik), e«. [ad. late L. protatic- 
us, a. Gr. wporarix-ds, f. mpéracis: see Protasis. 


| Cf. F. protatigue.] Of or pertaining to the or a 


protasis ; in protatic character, person, appearing 
only in the protasis (sense 2), 

1668 Dryoen Dram. Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 61 There are 
indeed some protatick persons in the Ancients, whom they 
make use of in their plays, either to hear or give the rela- 
tion. 2881 Birim‘ham Daily fost 20 July 7/4 The pro- 
tatic character of Davies found a competeut representative, 

lence Prota'tically ad¢v., in the protasis. 

1865 F. Hatt in Reader 1 Apr. 371/3 Ve will have made 
out his case completely on showing ..that guha or tho was 
employed, so ails as 1556, a8 equivalent, save protatically, 
to he wha, or rather to tuhoso, whosoever. 

Protaxonial: see Proto- 2b. 

{Protea (prévti). Bot. [mod.L. Protea, 
generic name (Linneeus 1737), {. Proteus (see 
Proteus), ia allusion to the great variety of form of 
the different species.] A large genus of shrubs or 
small trees, the type of the natural order Proteacer, 
chiefly natives of S. Africa, bearing large cone-like 
heads of flowers ; also, a plant of this genus. 

4753 Cuamarrs Cycl Supp., Protea, in the Linnzan 


system of nanys a genus..which takes in the lepidocarpo- | 
ic 


dendron, and the hypophyiloca lendron of rhaave. 
1825 Greenhouse Conip. 1. 131 Banksias, proteas, acacias, 
melaleucas, and a few other iB and Botany Bay plants. 
1850 R. G. Cummane l/unter’s Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1.19 The 
splendid protea, whose sweets never fail to attract swarms 
of the insect tribes. 

Proteaceous (provtia‘fas), a. [f. mod.L. 
Priledce-e, {. prec.: see -aceous.] Of oz per- 
taining to the /roteacex, 1 natural order of trees, 
shrubs, or (zarely) perennial herbs, mainly S. 
Aftican and Australian, typified by the genns 
Protea, 

1835 Penny Cycl. 1. 1323/2 Multitudes of proteaceous 

tants, with their hard and woody leaves [near Port Jackson, 
g Australia], 1880 Dawkixs Early Man ii, 26 There were 
cypresses..and proteaceous plants allied to the banksia. 


Protead (prdvtij2d). Bot. rare. [f. Protea: 
see -AD 1d.] Lindley’s name for a plant of the 


order Proteacez. = i inal 

1846 Linocev Veg. Aingd. $32 appier name than that 
of phos conld not have been event, for the diversity of 
appearance presented by the various genera is such as it 
would be hard to parallel in the same Natural Order. 1882 
Garden 10 June 398/s Hakea cucullata and various other 
Proteads. .cultivated in the temperate house. 

Protean (préetéjin), a. (sd) {f. Prorzus + 
-AN: ef. F. Protéen.] Of or pertaining to Proteus ; 
like that of Proteus; hence, taking or existing in 
various shapes, variable in form; characterized by 
variability or variation; variously manifested or 
expressed ; cree. varying. 

1598 Mazston i . ii, 1 shatl stand in doubt What sex 
thou art, since such Hermaphrodites Such Protean shadowes 
so delude our sights, 1623 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 793 
Hee escaped by his Protean Arts; now appearing like an 
Eagle, the second time like a Tygre, the third like a Serpent. 
1679 Estabt, Test 3 Their Protean Faculties of Dissimulation, 
Perjury, and Putting on so many Shapes. 3834-5 J. Purtuirs 
Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. V1. 559/2 Us geological relations 
should always be consulted before deciding on the name of 
this Protean rock. r8sq Darwin Orig. Spec. it. (1878) 35 
Genera which have been called ' protean ' or * polymorphic ‘, 
in which the species present ap inordinate amount of varia- 
tion. 1860 Tynoatt Géac. 1. xiv. 97 The scene had time to 
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go through several of its Protean mutations, 1899 A//butt s 
Syst. Med. VII. 346 General paralysis is of necessity a 
protean malady. 

‘b. spec. Zool, Varying in shape; of or per- 
taining to the proteus-animaleule ; amoeboid, ame- 
biform, proteiform. 

180a Bincrey Anim. Biog. (1813) UI. 492 The Protean 
Vibrio...A species which has derived its name from its very 
singular power of assuming different shapes. 1835-6 Todd's 
Cycé. Anat, 1. 64/1 The Protean animals..do not undergo 
. any further metamorphosis, 

B. sé. +1. One who constantly changes; an 
inconstant or eqnivocal person. Obs. rare—'. 

1s98 Marston Pyguad. ti, These same Proteans, whose 
hipocrisie, Doth still abuse our fond credulity. 

b. An actor who takes seyeral parts in the same 
plece. ? 2. S. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. Zool, = Proterp? (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

Hence Provteanly adv. rare—', in a protean 
mannez, with variation of form. 

1678 Cuowortn /uftedl. Syst.1. § 29. 36 Matter. .only Pro- 
teanly transformed into different shapes. | 

Protease (préviiiéls), Phystol. Chem. [f. 
Puoteo(Lygis + -ase in Drastase.] A proteolytic 
enzyme or ferment. 

1904 Vines in Annals of Bot. XVIII. 289 (Article) The 
Proteases of Plants... Hitherto the proteases of both plants 
and animals bave been classified as ‘ peptic’ or as ‘tryptic’, 
in accordance wlth their general resemblance to either the 
Pepsin or the trypsin of the animal body... But with the dis- 
covery of erepsin hy Cohnheim, this simple classification of 
the proteases has become inadequate, for erepsin is neither 
‘peptic’ nor ‘tryptic’. /éid, 316 It appears..that erepsin is 
present in the onion without any other protease. 

+ Protect, /. a. Obs. [ad. L. protect-us, pa. 
pple. of proveg-cre to cover in front, protect, defend, 
f. pré, Pro-1 + leg-ere to cover.] Protected. 


(Const. as pa. Pple.) 

1438-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) 1. 113 Like as a doghter is pro- 
tecte [orig. protegitur] of the moder, and suhiecte to her. 
1544 tr. Littleton’s Tenures (1574) 41 b, The things by which 
aman is protect & holpen. 

Protect (pretekt), w ([f. ppl. stem of L. 
proleg-evre: see prec. Cf. rare obs. F. protecter 
(igth c& in Godef.).] 

1. trans. To defend or guard from injury or 
danger ; to shield from attack or assault; to sup- 
port, assist, or afford immunity to, esp. against any 
inimical agency; to preserve intact, or ftom en- 
croachment, invasion, annoyance, or insult ; to keep 
safe, take care of ; to extend patronage to. 

1836 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 126, Whome god 
almyghry. .protected, defended, saued, and gonerned. 3593 
Suaks. 2 Men, VJ, 1. iii. § The Lord protect him..lesu 
blesse him. 165: Hoases Leviath, u. xviii. gx To every 
man remaineth.. the right of protecting himselle. 1750 
Grav Elegy xx, These bones from insult to protect. 1793 
Burre Corr. (1844) IV. 183, I trust that Providence pro- 
tects you and your illustrious brother for some great purpose. 
1857 Buckur Creiéis. 1. xi. 646 Whenever a government 
undertakes to protect intellectual pursuits, it will almost 
always protect them in the wrong place and reward the 
wrong men. 1879 Hartan Eyesight vii. 96 The simplest 
forms of spectacles are those used merely to protect the eyes 
from mechanical injury or excessive light. 

b. To act as official or legal protector (PRo- 
TECTOR 1) or guardian of. 

1893 Suaxs. 2 Hex. V/, tt iil. 29, | see no reason, why a 
King of yeeres should be to be protected like a Child. 1594 
— Kick. 171, 1. tii. 2x Then the King, Had vertuous Vnkles 
Y aes his Grace. ; oie: 

. Lol, Econ, To assist or guard (a domestic in- 
dastzy) against the competition of foreign prodac- 
tions by means of imposts on the latter, 

1827-39 Gen. P. Tuompson Cateckisnt Corn Laws (1839) 
§ 160 ifsc trade can be ‘protected’ bul at the expense of 
some other trade first, and of the consumers a second time 
besides, it wilt be very difficult to make out a case for ‘ pro- 
tection’. 1868 Rocers /ol, Ezon, xvii, (1876) 233 If every 
producer of every kind were protected, foreign trade might 
cease...It would be certainly futile, to protect everybody. 
1885 Lo. Dunraven in Datly Tel, 29 Sept. 2/6 Their 
industries were protected and ours were not. ; 

3. Comm. To provide fands to meet (a commercial 
draft or bill of exctetee) ; cf. Cover v.17. 

1884 Law Times Ref. U1. 16/1 Please protect the draft 
as advised above and oblige drawer. , P 

4. @. To furnish with a protective covering ; 
Spec. in reference to war-ships. 

1839 Use Dict. Arts 615 When the gilder bas protected the 
burnished points, he dries the piece. 1884 (see ProtectEn}. 

b. To provide (machinery, etc.) with devices or 
appliances to prevent injury from it. 

1900 Daily News 14 A sont The different systems of 
"safety ' or ‘ protected ' rifle ranges in use. 

Hence Prote‘cted f4/. a.; Protecting v/. 5b, 
the action of the verb; protection. 

c1630 Sannerson Ser. If. 275 The corhing of the one 
sort, and the protecting of the other, 1836 Wueaton Elem. 
internat. Law 1. ii. 63 The sovereignty of the inferior ally 
or protected state remains, though fimited and qualified by 
the stipulations of the treaties of alliance and protection. 
1872 Bacenor Paysicr § Pol. tx876) 82 This principle 
explains..why the ‘protected’ regions of the world..are 
of necessity backward. 1878 H. H. Grass Owebre 22 He 
keeps only the trumps and perhaps the Kings or at most 
a protected Queen. 1884 Ste T. Symowns in Pall Mall G. 
25 Sept. x/2 Twenty-three battle ships..(of which four are 
protected cruisers). 1885 Athenzum 3 On Tout 
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PROTECTANT. 


[was] .. a protected state dependent upon France. 1888 
Nation (N. Y.) 6 Dec, 454/1 Whatever increased profits our 
manufacturers of ‘ protected ' articles get..must come from 
other classes ..the consumers of their products. xgeo[see 4 b}. 


+ Protectant, 2. Ods. rare", [irreg. f. prec. 
+-ANT.] = PROTECTIVE a, I. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VILE was elected Pope29 
He would be his friend, and would always be graciously 
protectant of his Majesty. 

Protectee (protektz). [f Prorect 2. + -EE.] 
One who is under protection. sfec. a. A protégé. 
+b. In 16-17th c., An Irishman who had accepted 
the protection of the English government (obs.). 
ce, Pol. Econ. A manofacturer or merchant whose 


trade is protected. 

31602 in Moryson /din. (1617) 11.238 By prey-beenes gotten 
from the Rehels, and good numbers had of the protectees,.. 
we haue vsed a great kind of sparing of the victuals in the 
store. 1633 T. StarrorD Pac. Hrd. 1. xiii. (1810) 147 If the 
Protectees had meant in their hearts as they professed with 
their tongues. 1807 W. Tavzoe in Robberds Jez, If. 198 
Your protectee, White, was clerk to my cousin. 1894 J. S. 
Morron in Forum (U. S.) June, Protection..compels him 
[the farmer] to be always the chained customer of the 
protectee. 

Protecter: see PRoTEcTOR. 

Prote-ctful, a. sonce-wd. [f. Prorect v. + 


-FUL.] Careful to protect. 

1883 G. H. Boucnton in Harper's May. Apr. 696/1 They 
are more proud and protectful of them than in most.. Dutch 
towns. 

Prote'ctible, « vare—'. [f Prorecr v. + 
-1BLE.} Capable of being protccted. 

1858 Carnvie Fredk, Gt. 1x, lib (1872) TEL. 89 Not mere 
fanatic mystics .. protectihle hy no Treaty. 

Protecting (protektin), Ap/. a. [f. Prorecr 
2.+-ING2,] That protects; preserving or shield- 
ing from harm or danger; extending patronage. 

¢1e86 C’ress Pemanroxe 7s. uxt. iii, To thy wings pro- 
tecting shade My self I carry will. 1627 Moryson /4in. 1. 
194 Saint Denis (the Protecting Saint of the French). 1818 

‘ospetr Pol, Reg. XXXII. 521 Say, whether there be 
any protecting law for the people. 182zx in Bischoff H ‘oollen 
Manuf. (1842) If. 18 Lord ilton and Mr. Wortley both 
conceive, that a protecting duty of sixpence per lh. on the 
wool exported will be conceded to the manufacturers if 
required. 1879 Haran Eyesight vii.96 Protecting glasses 
are not worn nearly so much as they ehonld ibe: 

Hence Prote’ctingly adv.; Protectingness. 

1828 Black. Afag. XXIV. 49 One of Blackie’s hands is 
protectins! y placed across her neck. 1869 Miss Munock 
Woman's Kingd. 11. 238 This little..child hovered about 
her handsome mother with a tender protectingness rather 
amusing. 1881 Miss Branpon 4 spi. ne 165 Edgar, drawing 
protectingly near her, as they turned a sharp corner, 

Protection (prote’kfan). Also 4 prott-, 4-5 
proteccioun(e,-ione, 5-6 -ion, -yon, (4-texcion, 
6 -texion), 6 protectione, -ioun. [ME. a. F. 
protection (12-13th c.), ad. late L. protection-em, 
n. of action f. proteg-ére to Prorxcr.} 

1. The action of protecting; the fact or condition 
of being protected ; shelter, defence, or preservation 
from harm, danger, or evil; patronage, tutelage. 

c1375 Se. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 943, 1 can fynd place 
na-quhare, bat to me sa gaynand ware, as vndir jour pro- 
teccione. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love iu, i. (Skeat) |. 122 And 
y* innocence..safely might inhabyte by protexcion of safe 
conducte, 1453 Kolls % Parlt, V. 2637/1 That everyche 
other persone. stand and be putte oute of youre protection. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of ne xvi. 388, f leve this castel 
in your Protects & sanff garde, 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 
v. 1. 235 Be well aduis'd How you doe leaue me to mine 
owne protection. 1651 Hoases Leviath. ut. xxvii. 152 When 
there is no such Power, there is no protection to be had 
from the Law. 1995 Burke Corr. (1844) EV. 313 Ireland, 
constitutionally, is independent; politically, she can never 
be so. It is a struggle against nature. She must be pro- 
tected, and there is no protection to be found for her, but 
either from France or England, 1809 Proclam. 2 Oct. in 
Hertslet Sé. Pa. UL, 251 note, We present ourselves to you, 
Inhahitants of nie not as Invaders, with views of 
conquest, but as Allies who hold forth to you the advantages 
of British protection. 1809 RoLanp Fencing p. vii, Offering 
the present Work to your kind protection. 1879 Luaaock 
Sei. Leet, it. 45 The prevailing color of caterpillars is green, 
like that of leaves. The value of this to the young insect, 
the protection it affords, are obvious, 

b. euphem, The keeping of a concnbine or mis- 
tress in ed © establishment. 

a f « Savite in 12th Rep, Lfist. MSS. Contr, v 

4 roe ee a) a edy of pleasure under his eat 

ship's protection. x iLararorcr Sp. Ho. Com.15 Mar. 
in Cohbett Parl. Deh XIIL. 590 The which us id*be 
called ‘adultery ', was now only ‘living under protection '. 

1874 J.» Hatton Cly?ie (ed. 10) 171 While she was living 

under his lordship's protection at rene Gate. 

2. A thing or person that protects, 

1388 Wyceur Prof. 33 It is @ comyn proteccioun ajens 
rsecuscioun of prelatis and of summe lordis. ¢ 1410 
occteve Mother of God 120 Be yee oure help and our 
proteccionn, 1553 Aur. Hamicton Catech, (1884) 38 Our 


singular defence and protectioun, 1730 Gaay Long St 
96 His quiver and his laurel ‘Gainst (ear such Ege wate vo 
protection. 


1823 F. Crissorp Ascent Aft. Blane 17 We all 
put on our veils, as a protection from the heat and bene 

3. A writing or document that guarantees pro- 
tection, exemption, or immunity to the person 
specified in it; a safe-conduct, passport, pass; 
tesp. (also, letter of protection) a writing issued 
by the king granting immnnity from arrest or law- 
sait to one engaged in his service, or going abroad 


1500 


with his cognizance (0és.). In U.S. a certificate of 
American citizenship issued by the customs authori- 
ties to seamen. 


(1312 Rolls of Parit. 1. 286/1 Par Protections graunteez as 
gentz ge se feignent d'aler en service le Roi.) ¢1450 God- 


stow Reg. 665 A proteccion of kyng Richard, worde by 
worde, one the proteccion of kong enry afore I-writte. 
hat our protecions,,to 


a@1goo in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 40 
ani persones to be made and grannted wt vs to gon and 
dwellen in our viage..from hensforth shul not be allowed in 
plees of dett for vytayles..bought vpon y* viage, wherof 
in such proteccions mencion befallith to be made. 1502-3 
Piumpton Corr, (Camden) m4 It hath pleased the Kings 
highnes to grant unto your father his letter of protexion. 
1595 Expos. Terms Law, 150b, Protection isa writ, and it 
lyeth where that a man will passe ouer the Sea in the kings 
seruice, then. .by this writ hee shall be quit of all manner 
of plees between him & any other person, except plees of 
dower f[etc.]. 1 Cowen Juterpr. s.v., Protection ,.in 
the speciall signification is vsed for an exemption, or an 
immunitie ginen by the King to a person against suites in 
lawe, or other vexations, vpon reasonable causes him there- 
note mooning. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 1 Moved 
that the speaker sign protections for such persons as are 
called before the Committee for inspecting Treasury and 
Revenue. 1778 De Lotme Eng. Const. u. xvi. ape 244 
Having been detected in selling protections, 1897 Kuriinc 
Day's iVork (1898) 119 Jan Chinn never broke a protection 
spoken or written on paper. 4 
4, Pol. con. The theory or systent of fostering 
or developing home industries by protecting them 
from the competition of foreign productions, the 
importation of these being checked or discouraged 


by the imposition of duties or otherwise. 

1828 M¢Curroce Adam Smith's WV. N. Notes 364 With- 
out entitling them to a protection from forcign competition. 
1830 Gen, P. ‘THomeson Exere. (1842) 1. 194 Suppose then 
that every individual in the comnunity was a producer of 
some kind, and that every one had a ‘protection ‘ upon his 
particular trade. 1838 C. P. Viruizrs 15 Mar. in Free 
Trade Speeches (1883) 1. i, 7 What is the principle of the 
Corn Laws? [ believe that I ndopt the phrase which is 
current: in feels when I say that it is Protection—Pro- 
tection of the landed interest, 1841 Miatt in Noncon/- 
I, 228 Protection means shutting out the best chapman 
and the best food. 1875 T. Hin 7 owe Ord, Stud. 127 
Earnest debates .. concerning protection and free trade. 
1881 Oracle 12 Nov. 311 Protection means the taxing of 
commodities itiported from foreign countries, so that home 
mannfacturers or producers may be protected from being 
undersold..by foreign manufacturers or producers. 1904 
A. J. Batrour Sp. at Edin. in Fines 4 Oct. 4/3 The object 
of protection is to encourage home industries. The means 
by which it attains that object is by the manipulation of a 
fiscal system to raise home prices. 


5. atirth. and Comd. Of, pertaining to, or for 
protection, as protection fee, grant, plale, wall, 
work; protection-burdened adj.; protection act, 
an act of parliament for the protection of classes 


of persons, of wild birds, ctc. 

1881 W. E. Forster Let. to Gladstone 1 Nov., in Reid 
Life (1888) Il, viii. 361 We made up our minds to arrest the 
leaders under the *Protection Act. 1888 Reto /éid. U1. vii. 
306 The passing of the Protection Act, [1881] had been 
succeeded by a Iull in the progress of the outrages it 
Ireland. 1 Westnt. Gas, 18 Dec. 2/3 We are afraid that 
no number of orders under the Wild Birds Protection Act 
would render them safe. 1908 Daily Chron. 11 May 1/7 
Contrast between social reform possibilities in Free ‘Trade 
Britain and *Protection-burdened Germany. 1820 W. Tooke 
tr. Lucian 1. 514 They never once think of paying their 
*protection-fees, 1902 Westm, Gaz. 10 July 9/1 A large 
number of the claims so abandoned.. were not worth pro- 
tection fees. 1gor /éif. 21 Mar. 5/2 ‘The cliff *protection 
works..have been seriously damaged hy the gale, 

Hence Prote’ctlonal a., of or pertaining to pro- 
tection; Prote‘ctionary, that which provides pro- 
tection; Prote‘ctionate a., of or pertaining to the 
economic theory of protection: = PRorEecrionIst 
a.; sb, = PROTECTORATE 5d. 

1888 J. T. Guuicx in Linn, Soc. Frnl., Zool. XX. 226 
*Protectional Seefegation is Segregation from the use of 
different methods of protection against adverse influences 
in the environment, 1 Mortey Cronewell wy. i. 277 
The protectional establishment of national commerce. 1653 
Urqunaat Radelats u, xi, The bankrupt *Protectionaries 
of five yeares respit. 1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIIL. 764 
What has hecome of all the *Protectionate croaking about 
low prices? 188a Contemp. Rev, Jan. 32 A military occu- 
pation of, or British Protectionate over, Egypt. 


Protectionism (prote‘kfoniz’m). [f- prec. + 
-ism. Cf. F. protectionnisme (? from Eng.).] 
The economic doctrine of protection; the policy 
or system of protection, 


3858 Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. 496/1 Up to the, moment when 
Free-trade triumphed there remained a stolid mass of Pro- 
tectionism against which argument was hopeless. 1878 
NV. Amer, Keo, CXXVUL. 79 The leanings of America 
towards protectionism. 1889 7imes 27 Nov. 5/4 Italy is the 
first Continental country which has had the courage to 


break with protectionism. 1895 /éfa, 10 Jan. 9/4. {n the 
struggle against old-world protectionism. . Mr. Villiers did 
admirable work in the House of Commons. 
Protectionist (prote'kfanist), sd. (a.) [fas 
prec, + -1sT. Cf. mod.F. protectionniste.] One 
who supports the economic theory or system of 
protection ; one who advocates the protection of 
domestic indnstries from foreign competition by the 
imposition of duties on imports, or by other means. 
1844 Lo. Firzwitutam in G. Pryme Autodiog. (1870) 


Protcctionists, as they are now called, though I do not think 
it a good name to have given them, as I fear it will be 
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PROTECTOR. 


rather a popular title, 1845 Au. Rept. U.S. Treasury 483 
The protectionist says, Tax us on, tax us on, until we have 
a home market for all our agricultural produce. 1849 
Coapen Speeches 34 If there be protectionists who think that 
the old protection principle can be restored, Lam willing that 
theyeicel vote against meon this occasion. 1876 Fawcett 
Pol, Econ. (ed. 5) i. vii, 393 In America and Australia 
the great body of the working men are ardent protectionists. 
1904 A. J. Baroua Sp. at Edin. in Times 4 Oct. 4/3, Lnow 
proceed to say that I individnally am not a protectionist... 
The Conservative party, indeed, after the Peclite split, was 
a protectionist party. It was based upon protection. 
B. as adj. Favouring or supporting protection. 

1846 Siz R. Peet pala 27 Jan. (Fliigel) My plan will meet 
the approval of neither the freetrade nor the protectionist 

arty. 1861 May Const, Hist. (1863) IL. viii, 72 Sir Robert 
Peel. ventured in the face of a protectionist Parliament, 
wholly to abandon the pancy of protection. 1865 Daily 
Yel. 28 Nov. 6/4 The repeal o! Poe duties is among 
the wisest measures embraced in our statute book. 1880 
Disragti Endy. UL. xv. 153 The protectionist ministry 
were to remain in office, and to he the corp laws. 


Protectionize (prote'kjonaiz), v. [fas prec. 
+14.) ¢vans. ‘To render protectionist ; to con- 
vert to protectionism. 

1905 Wesint. Gaz. 7 Sept.1/3 Mr. Chamberlain..is confi- 


dent of his ability to complete in Opposition the task of 
Protectionising the Unionist Party. 

Protective (protektiv), z. (s6.) [f. Prorzcr 
a. -IVE. Cf. med.L. prolectivus : 

@1zgg Matty. Parts Cron. Alatora anno 1250, Manus 
sie . que utique manus defensiva esse tenetur et protectiva.] 

. Having the quality or character of protecting; 
tending to protect; defensive; preservative. 

1661 FettHam Resolves u. lix. (ed. 8) 310 [The] accidents of 
Life deny ns any safety, but what we have from the favour 
of protective Providence. 1728-46 Tuomson Spring 781 
The stately-sailing swan.. Bears forward fierce, and guards 
his osier-isle, Protective of his young. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. $328 To apply the protective coat, before any rust 
could be formed. 1833 Lams Let. to Serjeant Tabourd 
Feb., Those canvas-sleeves protective from ink. 1871 Darwix 
Desc, Man UL xvi, aay Tiere are twenty-six species.. which 
manifestly have had their plumage coloured in a protective 
manner. Afod. Examples of protective colouring are 
numerous among insects. z : 

2. Pol. Econ. Of or relating to the economic 
doctrine or system of protection. 

1829 Edin. Rev. L. 73 Such was the state of the silk trade 
under the protective system. 1876 Fawcetr Pol, Econ. 
(ed. 5) at. vii. 394 Few can now he found in England, who 
wonld favour the re-imposition of protective duties, 1 
A. J. Batrour Sf. at Edin. in 7rmes 4 Oct. 4/3 A Protective 
policy, as I understandit, isa police eich aims at supporting 
or creating home industries by raising home prices. The 
rnising of prices is a necessary step towards the encourage- 
ment of an industry under a Protective system. 

b. in comb., as profective-prohibitive. 

1906 Afonth Jan. 38 By mitigating the protective-prohibi- 
tive system he Canning} promoted commerce. 

B. sé. Anything employed to protect; e.g. in 
Surgery, carbolized oiled silk nsed for the pro- 
tection of wounds. 

1875 H. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 589 Protectives...Those 
materials used by the physician as external applications to 
exclude the air and to protect inflamed dermal or other 
tissues. 1885 Croop Afyths & Dr.t.ii. 18 The passage.. 
to the use of charms as protectives against the evil-dis, da. 
1898 P. Manson /'v0f. Diseases xxx. 487 In dressing it is of 
importance that the raw surfaces be covered by some 
aseptic non-fibrous protective. 

Prote’ctively, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2] 

1, Ina protective or protecting manner; by way 
of protection ; so as to afford protection. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 682 Coachee bows protectively 
to ae man of tickets. 1881 G. Auten Vignettes fr, Nat. iv. 
37 Butterflies close their wings and display only the outer 
surface, which is imitatively and pete coloured. 
1898 Wester, Gaz. § Nov. 5/3 A race 0! “protectively coloured 
mice that are found on a sandy island in the Bay of Dublin. 
1899 Llarfer’s Mag. Fch. 73 She held up a yellow tele- 
gram protectively in front of her. nee 

2. Pol. Econ. So as to protect from competition ; 


by protective imposts, etc. 

1872-3 W. M. Witttams Se. i Short Chapters (1882) 231 
Protectively nursed and sickly imitations of English manu- 
factures, 1881 Times 3 June 9/5 To maintain..that the 
passenger duty operates protectively for the competing 
omnihus and especially for the tramear traffic, 


Protectiveness (prote’ktivnés). [fas prec. 
+-NESS.] Protective quality, power, or function. 

1847 Miss Acuttaa Home fnjluence m1. 1. 5 The caressing 
protectiveness of an elder for a younger. 1857 Parl. Rep. 
dlist, Vaccination, Evidence on the_protectiveness of 
vaccination must now be statistical. 1891 ‘I, Harpy Jess 
xxxvil, If he had entered with a pistol in his hand he 
would scarcely have disturbed her trust in his protectiveness. 


Protector (prote‘kta1), sd. [ME. a. OF. pro- 
tectour (14th c. in Hatz-Darm.), mod. F. pro- 
tecteur, ad. post-cl. L. protector, -Orent, a protector, 
a body-guard, agent-n. f. proteg-cre to Protect. } 

1.:One who protects,, defends, or shields from 


injury or harm; 2 defender ; a guardian, a patron. 
Cardinai protector, a cardinal who has charge of the inter- 
ests of a country, or a religions order or college, at Rome. 
£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 21 To a fel yndis hald 
pi way; for pi protectour sal I be. “sagt Caxton Fadles of 
sop mn. xiii, The wulues kyld the dogges whiche were 
capytayns and protectours of the sheep. «1586 Sipney 2's. 
xttit. i, Judg me, And protector bee Of my cause. 1670 
G. H. /dist, Cardinals 1. 1. 62 The Cardinals Protectors 
of the several orders ahout Rome, 1738 Westey Ps. wt in, 


PROTECTOR. 


By my kind Protector kept, Safe 1 laid me down and slept. 
3839 Titanwatt Greece xlvi. VI. 61 He had indeed been a 
useful ally: but he was something more; he was a powerful 
rotector, sgor in Daily Chron, 23 Nov. 6/5 It will give 
im [the King] great satisfaction to assume ond bear the 
honorary title of Protector of the University of Wales. ¢ 
b. A thing that protects; a guard ; esp, n device 
or contrivance serving to prevent injury to or from 
something, the object being often indicated by 
a prefixed word; e. g. chest-protector, etff-protector, 
ecar-protector, point-protector (for a pencil), etc. 
1849 Noao Efectricity (ed. 3) 140 When the metallic pro- 
tector was from 4 to “i there was no corrosion or decay of 
the copper. 1860 Tynoatt Glace, 11. viii. 265 Such a mass is 
+.& protector of the ice beneath it. a Westur. Gaz 
1 Dec. 8/3 The second item: was a head protector. 1904 
Daily Chron. 8 Dec. 5/4 Footprints showing the marks of 
boot-protectors were found in the garden. rg06 Mest. 
Gaz, 4 Jan. 5/2 The boots had been mended with English 
protectors, attrib. 1901 Daily News 3 Jan. 6/4 Venturing 
outside upon the framework between the protector arms. 
c. ‘om, Antig, A member of the life-guard or 


bey ome rarem 

1781 Giuzon Decé, 4 F. xvii. 11. §7 From the seven schools 
two companies of horse and foot were selected, of the pro- 
tectors, whose advantageous station was the hope and 
reward of the most deserving soldiers. ‘ 

2. Eng. Hist. a. One in charge of the kingdom 
during the minority, absence, or incapacity of the 
sovereign ; a regent. 

1437 Rolls of Parlt, WV. 326/1 Yat ye be protectour and 
defendour of yis Lond, ond so named and called. ¢ 1450 
Brur (i. E.T.S.) 431 The Duke of Gloucestre, to ben 
Protectour and deffendour of the Rewme. 1560 Daus 
tr, Stefdane's Comm. 278 An honorable style [was] geuen 
him, that he should be called the Protectourof thekyng and 
his Realme. 1593 SuaKs. 2 Z/eu. 77, 1,11. 56 My Lord Pro- 
tector, ‘tis his Highnes pleasure, You do prepare to ride 
vnto S. Albons. @ 1658 CLEVELAND Pepiras of Protector 
Wks. (1687) 343 What's a Protector? e’s a stately Thing, 
That Apes it in the Non-age of a King. 1670 Petrus 
Foding Reg. 15 John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, 
and Protector of England. @ 1971 Grav Corr. (1843) 293 
His great patron the protector, Humphry, Duke of Glou- 
cester. 1863 H. Cox /nstit, in. iii. 623 The appointment of 
@ protector, guardian, or regent, when the heir-apparent uf 
the Crown has been very young. 

b. The official title of the head of the exccative 
during part of the period of the Commonwealth; 
in full Lond Protector of the Commonwealth ; 
borne by Oliver Cromwell 1633-8, and by his 
son Richard 1658-9. 

3683 in Acts § Ordin, Parl, (1658) 273 From and after 
the six and twentieth day of December 1653 the Name, 
Style, Title nnd ‘Teste of the Lord Protector. .of the Com- 
monwealth, of England, Scotland, and Ircland..shall be 
used. 1653-4 Weekly Intelligencer 14-21 Mar., The a 
Lodgings tor his Highness the Lord Protector in Whitehall 
are now in readiness, as also the Lodgings fur his Lady Pro- 
tectoress, 1658 Evetyn Déary 22 Oct., Saw the superl 
funerall of the Protector. @ 1674 Ciarexpon Mist. Keb. 
xiv. § 23 The Declaration of the Council of Officers was 
read, whereby Cromwell was made Protector. 1827 HALLAM 
Const. Hist. (1876) 11, x. ut. 244 Cromwell's assumption 
therefore, of the title of Protector was a necessary and 
wholesoine nsurpation. 1849 Macaucay é/ist. Eng. i. 1. 
135 The kingly rere Were intrusted to a ford high 
protector. .called not His Majesty but His Highness, 

3. Law. Protector of the settlement: sec quot. 
1876, 

3833 let 3 4 4 Will, VY, c. 74 § 22 The Person who shall 
be the Owner of the prior Estate, or the first of such prior 
Estates if more than One,..shalt be the Protector of the 
Settlement so far as regards the Lands in which such prior 
Estate shall be subsisting. 1865 Pall Mail G. 20 Oct. 1 
The renewed collision which is certain to take place between 
the Liberal and Conservative parties, now chat ‘the pro- 
tector of the settlement’, as the Inwyers say, is gone, will 
pretty certainly produce the desire for Reform, if it does 
not now exist. 1876 Dicay Real Prop. v. $a. 219 The 
Protector of the settlement is usnally the tenant for ite in 
possession; hut the settlor of the lands may appoint in his 
place any nuntber of persons not exceeding three to be 
together Protector during the continuance of the estates 
preceding the estate tail. 

4. A rendering of L. ¢ufor in college use. 

3886 Witiis & Cuark Cambridge 1. Introd. go The earliest 
statntable recognition of stranger-students at Oxford is at 
Magdalen College (1479)... Waynflete's statute ts copied at 
Corpus Christi spolicge (1517) where the number of auch 
students is limited to four, or six at the outside, and a person 
is named who is to be responsible for them, termed pro- 
tector (¢ufor) (cf. Statutes of C. C. C. 1527, c. 34, quamdiu 
sint sub tntoribus et honeste se gerant}. 

Hence + Prote‘ctordom Oés., n state under the 
tule of a Protector. 

3660 Fuitea Mit Contempl, (1841) 227 We have been in 
twelve years a kingdom, commonwealth, protectordom, aftere 
wards under an army, parliament, &c. 

Protector, v. nonce-rd. [f. Pprec.] frams. 8. 
To treat or deal with as Protector. b. To make 
or proclaim Protector. 

1658-9 Burton's ae | (1828) EIT. 180 When the army see 
they are yours, they will be protectored b: you. 1670 Pexn 
Truth Rescued fr. Iimpost. 25 The then English Army was 
the remainder of those Sonldiers, that not only subverted 
the Kings Forces, but Protector'd Oliver Crumwell. 

Protectoral (prote*ktdril), a. (sd.) (f£. as pree. 
+ -AL: cf. doctoral, electoral, pastoral. So F. 
Protectorad (16th c. in Littré).] Of or pertaining 
to a protector, esp. in Hzs?. to the Protector of 
a kingdom or commonwealth. 


| vassal state; 
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3657 Narr, Late Parit. 27 Less burthensome and charg- 
able to the people then the instrument of Protectorall Govern- 
ment, or the present Government. 1798 W. Tavior in 
Monthly Kev. XXV. 503 This body, doring the civit wars, 
and during the protectoral republic, fostered an excessive 
teal for regal power. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 244 
This was ihe signal for the advance of troops by the Em- 
peror of Russia in his protectoral character, 1885 A ¢hanzui 
22 Ang. 232 The notices of the Commonwealth and Protec- 
toral taxation are good and trustworthy. 

+ B. sé. = Protectorate 56.1, Ods. rare". 

1661 J. Davies Crotl Warres 366 With the alesse of 

tO 


this Parliament was an Exit likewise given to the 
tectorall. 

Protectorate (prote’ktdret), sd. [f. Pro- 
TECTOR $6, + -ATE]; cf. doctorate; so F. protectorat 
(18th c, In Hatz.-Darm.), = L. type *prdtectordt-us.] 

1. The office, position, or government of the Pro- 
teclor ofa kingdom or slate; the period of adminis- 
traiion of a Protector; spec. in Eng. //ist. the 
period (1653-9) during which Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell held the title of Lord Protector of the 


Commonwealth, 
ie Woop Ath. Oxon. V1. Fast? 797 He [Richard Crom- 
well] being designed to he his Fathers successor in the 
Protectorate, was,.sworna Privy Counsellour. 1770 Gc THRIE 
Geog. Hist. & Comin. Grant. (1771) 314 Eating the con. 
tinuance of his protectorate, he was perpetually distrest for 
money, to keep the wheels of his government going. 1836 
Coreawce North. Worthies (1852) 1. 18 The Short 
Parliament of 1658-9, summoned after the death of Oliver, 
during the brief Protectorate of Richard Cromwell. 1846 
MeCuttocnu Ace. Brit. Empire tal II. 379 During the 
Protectorate the university [of Duhlin] was nearly extinct, 
but was revived again,..according to its previous forms, 


| atthe Restoration. 


2. The office, position, or function of a protector 
or guardian; protectorship, guardianship, In 
Internat, Law: a, originally, The relation of a 
strong to a weaker state to which it gives its pro- 
tcclion, b. The relation of o snzerain to a 
suzerainty. ¢, now sfec. The 
relation of a European power to a territory 
inhabited by native tribes, and not ranking among 
the nations as a state. 

With a. cf. Paotrcrion 1, quot. 1809; Protectxn, quot. 
3836. In sense Cc. the term acquired international recogni- 
tion in the proceedings of the Berlin Conference of 1885. 
See also Hbert Gout, dudia (1898) vii. 427, Enyet. Laws 
fing. (1908) X11. 42. 

1836 Wreraton Elem. Internat. Law 64 The city of 
Cracow in Poland, with its territory, was declared by the 
congress of Vienna to be a free, independent, and neutral 
state, under the protection of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
«Its sovereignty still remains, except so far as it is affected 
hy the protectorate which may be tawfully asserted over it 
in pursuance of the treaties nf Vienna. 1845 $. Austin 
Raxke's Hist, Ref. 1X. 387 The King of England, it was 
hoped, would accept the protectorate of the ailiance. 1851 
Gattenca /taly i, 51 Not n word more was said about the 
high protectorate hitherto exercise hy Austria on the 
minor Italian States. 1860 Motiey Nether/, (1868) 1. ii. 64 
To request England and France to assume a joint pro- 
tectorate over the Netherlands. 1864 WooLsey /atrod. 
futernat, Law App. 11, (1879) 485 The seven Ionian istands 
—..Great Britain's abandonment of her protectorate having 
been accepted—are to form a part of the Greek monarchy. 
1884 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 The setting up of a British 
protectorate over south-eastern New Guinea, as announced 
oa few days ago. 1885 tr. Acte Générale Confer, Bertin 
a6 Feb. in Part. Papers Eng. (1886) XLVIL 110 In all 
parts of the territory. .where no Power shall exercise rights 
of sovereignty or Protectorate, the International Navigation 
Commission of the Congo..shall be charged with super- 
vising the application of the principles proclaimed... by this 
Declaration. 

3. A state or territory placed or taken under the 
protection of a superior power; ¢sf. a protected 
territory inhabited by palive tribes. 

1884 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 The coasts even of our new 
protectorate [in New ee i 
1889 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 5/a H.M.S. Egeria bas..just 
completed a remarkable cruise of annezation, formally 
declaring as protectorates of Great Hritain no fewer than 
thirteen islands in the South Pacific. 1892 re 
3/2 The missionaries ae oles to the Governor of the Pro- 
tectorate, 1899 C. W.C. Oman Lng. 19th Cent. x. 256 The 
programme sketched ont hy Mr. Rhodes, of drawing a con- 
unuons chain of British protectorates from Cape Colony to 
the Nile = 1908 lVkftaker's Almanack 557 The 
islands of Zanzibar and Pembn form a British Protectorate, 
and the East Africa Protectorate extends from the Uniba to 
the river Juba. 

4. atirib. (all in senses 2, 3), a8 protectorate force, 
Sorm, idea, official, ordinance, regiment, system, 
troops, etc. 

1897 Daily News 16 Feb. 6/3 It was arranged that the 
Protectorate force..should occupy the next place in the 
marching order. /dfd. 19 Oct. 7/5 An extraordinary change 
:.in the Benin country owing to the energy of Sir Ralph 
Moor and the Protectorate officials. 1899 Wests. Gaz. 
12 re 5/2 A strong body of Protectorate troops has set out 
for the interior of Benin to capture Ologbosheri. Ig01 
Daily Chron. 13 Dec. 4/6 Political questions. .arising out 
of the Protectorate Ordinance of 1896, 

llence Prote'ctorate v. érans., nonce-wd. to 
assume Or annex as a protectorate. 

1881 Gorpon Let. a1 May (in Pearson's 76th Catal, (1894) 
25), England to Protectorate Egypt, France to do Ditto to 

unis, 1884 W.G. Lawes in Noncon/. & Indep. 24 Apr, 

If we are to be annexed, attached, a propriated, or pro- 
tectorated, it showld be by the Imperial rather than by any 
Colonial Government. 


PROTECTRESS. 


Protectoress, obs. var. Prorectness. 

Protecto'rial, «.  [f. late L. protectéri-us 
Prorectonry +-a ud Of or pertaining to a protector, 
or a protecting state. 

1806 Norte Blog. Mist. Eng. Wt. He was in some 
degree, allied to the Protectorial family, by his uncle’s.. 
marriage with Ann, a daughier of Richard Cromwell. 
3885 Manch, Exam. 3 Jan. 5/3 The fact that we either 

or had not protectorial rights over New Guinea, 

+ Protecto rian, a. andsé, [£ as prec. +-ay.] 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to the Protector 
(Cromwell), or to the Protectorate; Cromwellian. 

1659 J. Harkincton Ways & Means, etc. Wks, (1700) 540 
Now says the Protectorian Family, O that we had set up 
the equal Commonwealth! a 166: Futtea Worthies,Here- 
ford (1662) i. 47 During the Tyranny of the Protectorian 
times. 1688 New News /r. Bedlam: 13 Witness of late their 
Protectorian Praise, For which some say, Our Laureat won 
the Baies. 

B. sé. A supporter of Cromwell's protectorate ; 
a Cromwellian. 

1659 in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. XVUl.114 Leiut, Coll. King. 
wella Teleg courtier, and a Protectorian, 1661 J. Davies 
Cr. Warres 344 ‘This the Protectorians endeavoured to 
have made no question. 


Prote-ctorless, a. [f. PRrorector + -LESS,] 
Iaving no protector. 3847 in WeastER. 

Protectorly (protektaili), 2. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-L¥1.]  Befitting or appropriate to a protector, 
esp. to the Lord Protector. 

1854 in as Songs 1. (1662) 365 Enthron‘d in his Chair 
+. He took such Protectorly courses. 1672 T. Jorvay Lon 
don Triumphant 14 The Captain of a Tcap of Horse,.. 
The Crown, King and Kingdom did divorce; And put the 
Land into a Protectorly course, By Excision. 

Protectorship (prote‘kta.{ip). oe -aHiP.] 

1, The office of Protector of the realm: = Pro- 


| TECTORATE sd, 1; also, with possessive prononn, 


are incompletely known. . 


as litle of a prolector. 

¢1460 Brut 523 Pe Duke of Yorke was sent fure to 
Grenewiche, & her was dischargied of be protectorshipp. 
1593 Suaus. 2 Hen. V7, ut. i 30 Glost, As who, my Lo 
Sug Why, as you, my Lord, An't like your Lordly Lords 
Vrotectortn 1659 Augland's Conf. 3 The most probable 
competitor for succession in the Protectorship. 1738 Nrat 
Hist. Purit. VV. 150 Cromwell's Protectorship was built 
only upon the anthority of the Council of Officers. 
1847 Nat. Encycé. 1.971 Under the ‘protectorship' of the 
Khedive, i 

2, The position, character, or function of a pro- 
tector; guardianship, patronage. 

1576 FLeminc Panopt. Epist. 12 The loue of good men, 
obteined through his behauiour in the protectourship of the 
pore 3670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals it, 1. 105 Those Kings 

estow not those Protectorsbips upon the Cardinals to 
receive, but to confer honour upon them. +: Maay 
Wottstoxecr. Rights Wom, vii, 28a Not the iighinous 
mockery of gallantry, nor the insolent condescension of 
pictectorshi, 1807 Roainson Archrol. Graca 1. xii. 51 

linerva, contending with Neptune for the protectorship 

of Athens, 1864 Baycu //oly Rom. Enip. xx. (1889) 346 
Napoleon found that the protectorship of the Church 
strengthened bis position in France. 

Protectory (protektari), a. and 56. [As adj. 
ad, late L. Srotectdri-us of or belonging to the 
body-gnard, f. prétector (see ProtEctox and -ony 2). 
As sb. f. as Protecr v.+-oryvl: cf. refectory, 
reformatory, etc., and med.L. prétectori-um pro- 
es sb. nse of neut. of protectorius.] 

A. adj. Having the qnality of protecting; 
protective. 

3658 Crrverann Rustic Rampant Wks, (1687) 471 The 
eet his Letters Protectory to the Abbot in these 

‘ords, 

B. sé. &.C. Ch. An institution for the care and 
cdacation of destitute or vicions children. 

1868 [see ba 1893) 1885 Pad! Mall G. 10 Oct. 8/2 
The cardinal was very active in +. philanthropic work, 
having established protectoriea for destitute children [ete.}. 
3888 Hercaeer /reland under Coercion (ed. 2) 3. i 42 
The Catholic demand for the endowment of Catholic 
schools and protectories, 1893 Tadéet 16 Sept. 450/2 The 
New York Catholic Protectory, fouaded in 1868. 

Protectress (prote'ktrés). Also 8. 7-8 pro- 
tectoress, [f. PROTECTOR + -Ess.] 

1. A female protector ; a patroness. 

ts7o Foxe A. & AV. (ed. 2) B6ofr pie enioynin 
you..to worship our Lady Mary the mother of God, an 
our patronesse and protectresse, evermore in all aduersity. 
16ar Br. Mountacu Diafribz 505 Pallas, Patronesse of 
Athens, and Protectresse. 1774 Pesnant Your fa Scot. ia 
1772, 297 The fair protectress of a fugitive adventurer. 
178 Giapstone Prin. Homer ii 19 Athend, the personal 
protectress of Achilles, of Odusseus, and of Diomed, . 

8. 3680 Hickeanait, Meroz Ded. 3 In making Choice 
of such a Protectoresse, 168a WNELER Yourn. Greece 11. 
pee of Samos, the Protectoress of that Island. 1704 
Addr, Devon 3 Oct. in Lond. Gaz. No, 4066/8 A Protectoress 
of Your own Dominions. 

b. Peep to a thing. " 

1635 G. Sanpva 7rav, 1. 76 Christians; whose poverty is 
their onely safety and protectresse. 1835 I. Tayton Sir. 
Despot. v. 225 If the Papacy were inherently the protectress 
of homanity, P 

2. A female Protector or regent of a kingdom 
or commonwealth ; also, the wife of a Protector. 

1577-87 Hounsnen Céron. III. 1081/1 Katharine Par.. 
was by patent made protectresse of the realme of England, 
when king Henrie the eight went in person to the wars 
of Bullongne. 1643 Payxxe Sov. Power Parl. App. 70 


PROTECTRICE. 


Ferdinand the fourth,..being but a childe when his father 
Sancho died, was in ward to his mother Queen Mary, his 
Protectresse. 1845 CartyLe Cromwell (1871) TLL, 135 At 
Norborough..the Lady Protectress, Widow Elizabeth Crom- 
well, after the Restoration, found a retreat, . 

B. 1653-4 [sce Protector 2b], 1660 Tatham Rump ui, 
She will be a Protectoress whether he bea Protector or not. 


+ Protectrivce. 06s. Also 5 -yse, 5-6 -yce. 
(ME. a. F. protectritt, ad. med.L. prdtecirix, 


-tricem : see next.) = prec. 

61375 Sc, Leg Sainis xliv. (Lucy) 310 As agatha, my 
cystire fre, is protectryse of pis cyte. ¢1450 ARrour Salua- 
cioun 255 How gods modire is oure protectrice. 151. 
Braosnaw St. Werburge u. 1741 ‘ Patrones of Chestre , 
protectrice of the countre, 1654 in Morley Cromwedd v. vile 
(1g00) 452 At the table of my Lady Protectrice dined my 
Lady N. 1740 tr. De A/ouhy's Fort, Country-Maid (1741) 
IL. 237 She found a Protectrice, the Character she gives 
of her exactly suited Madame. | 

|| Protectrix (prote‘kiriks). [med.L., fem. of 
L.. prétector,] = PROTECTRESS. 

c1soo Kenneny Poems (Schipper) iv..9 Sancta Maria, 
Virgo virginum | Protectrix till all pepill penitent. 1563 
A. Scotr Poems (S.1.S.) i. 39 Preiss ay to be protectrix of 
pe pure. 1647 A. Ross Myst, et. viti. (1675) 152 Hecate 
was said to be the goddess or protectrix of witches. 1832 
Blackw, Mag. XXX\. 23 England, the mother and the 
protectrix of heresies. 1883 V. Eng. Hisi. §& Gen. Reg. 
XXXVHL 244 The duchess was an eminent protectrix of 
literary men and scholars. 

+ Prote:cture, ds. rare—). [f. as PRorect z. 


+-URE.] The action or office of a protector. 
@1485 Fortescue Wks, (1869) gor The Churche hath 
approved himand his reigning by accepting of his l’rotecture. 


| Protégé masz, protégée fem, (proteze). 
[F., ‘(one) protected’, pa. pple. of prodger, ad. 1.. 
protegére 1o Protect.] One who is under the 
protection or care of another, esp. of a person of 


superior position or influence. 

1778 SuHextoan Canip un. iii, And very @ ropos, here comes 

your ladyship's protégée. 1786 Lounger (1787) 11. 243 She 
looked upon me as her particular protegée. 1787 Beck 
voro /tady (1834) 1]. 206 An immense tray of dried fruits... 
which one of his hundred and fifty pretégés had sent him. 
80x Mar. Eocewoatn Selinda (1831) Ih. xxv. 178 He may 
be a protegé of Lady Anne Percival. 1818 Scotr Art. 
idl. xxiv, Mrs. Saddletree..distressed abont the situation 
of her unfortunate protegée. 1825-9 Mrs, Suerwoon Lady 
of Manor 1V. xxiv, 172 The little orphan girl, who had been 
the protegée of my dear husband. 1908 4 theneum 1 Feb, 
126/1 As a distinguished physician and as the protégé of 
prominent personages in Church and State. 

+ Prote‘ic, @. Chew. Obs. [f. Prore(in + -1c.] 
Of, of the nature of, or consisting of protein. 

1857 W. A. Mitten Edens. Chert. U1. 647 ‘The roteic 
principles have been termed the plastic materials o autrie 
tion. 1867 V. Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrosp. Med. & Surg. 30 
A newly-formed proteic compound. 

Proteid ! (prétéid). Chem. Also proteide. 
[f. PRore(in: see -1p4,.] A term applied in Eng- 
land from 1871 to the class of organic compounds 
previously known as ‘ protein bodies’ or ‘sub- 
stances’(Ger. prolein-stoffe), and now by preference 
called ‘ proteins’: see Proretn, and Note there. 

1871 Watts tr. Gatelin's Handbk, Chem, XVUL. 252 The 
term proteides is here used in the comprehensive sense, 
which permits the grouping together of the non-crystallis- 

able nitrogenous animal and vegetable substances possess- 
ing reactions in common. 1872 — Gent. Index of Frnt. 
Chem, Soe. 1841-72, Proteids. 1872 Nicnotson Biol, 68 It 
is a common and often a very convenient practice to speak 
of the various albyminoid substances of animals or veget- 
ables as ‘proteids’. 1873 Watrs Fownes’ Cheur. (ed. 11) 
955 Albuminous Principles.—Albuminoids or Proteids (ed. 
10 fndex, Protein], 1876 Fostex Phys, 1 i. (1879) 14 Pro- 
teids .. form a large portion of all living bodies and_an 
essential part of all protoplasm. 1891 Pall Afall G. 5 Feb. 
6/3 Some months ago Mr. Hankin discovered a class of 
organisms to which he gave the name of ‘ Protective Pros 
teids, These substances..appear to be a sort of natural 
antiseptic, possessing. .the power of destroying the bacilli of 
anthrax and other maladies. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 
Il. 810 The work of this accomplished author [Weir 
Mitchell] on the venom of the rattlesnake, formed the 
first step in our knowledge of toxic proteids. 1 Wiitis 
Flower, Plants \.207 The first downward step in the decom- 
Position of protoplasm into proteids. 1907 Recommenda- 
tions of Committee in Proc. Physiol. Soc. 26 Jan. p. xviit. 
1 The word Proteid—which is nsed in different senses in 
this country and in Germany—shonid be abolished. 
b, atérid. and Comb. = Protein attrib, 

187a Huxtey Phys. i. 3 That compound known to chemists 
as proteid matter, 1878 Kinczerr Anim. Chent. 159 A man 
confined to a purely proteid diet must eat a prodigious 
quantity of it. 1883 American VI.173 The coaene venom 
contains three distinct proteid bodies. 1897 7'rans. Amer. 
Pediatric Soc. 1X. 130 ‘he more proteid material the body 
is called upon to metabolize the more likely we are to have 
an excess of [uric acid, etc.]. 


Proteid? (prdut,id). Zool. rare. [f. mod.L. 
generic name /réteus + -1D3.} An amphi- 


bian of the family /roteide, typified by the. 
geans Profeus (PROTEUS 3b). So Proteideau 
(prdutsjidéda) @., belonging to this group of 
amphibians. 

Proteiform (préwtziffim), 2, [f. Prorg-vs 
+-(1)ForM.] Changeable in form, or assuming 
many various forms, like the fabled Proteus or the 
‘proteus-animalcule’; protean, multiform, ex- 
tremely variable or various. 


3833 B. G. Baaixcton tr. Hecker's Black Death ii, (1888) 
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co This violent disease..is_proteiform in its varieties. 
1849-52 Todd's Cyc, Anal. IV, 1224/2 Proteiform expan- 
sions of the Amcba and other inferior animals, 1853 H. 
Lusnixctonr /tad. War (1859) 237 [They] must imagine to 
themselves such a string as never was put together before 
of. .all the possible proteiform transformations of an abso- 
jute and impartial egotism. 1862 H. Srencea First Princ. 
1, xix. § 152 (1875) 414 When we turn from these proteiform 
specks of living jelly. .we find differences of tissne. 

Protein (pravtéjin). Also 9 -ine. Chem. [a. 
F. protéine (Mulder 1838), Ger. Fic f. Gr. mpor- 
rei-os primary, prime (so named as a primary sab- 
stance or fundamental material of the bodies of 
animals and plants): see -1N1.] 

+a. Name given by Mulder to a complex residual 
nitrogenous substance, of tolerably constant com- 
position, obtained from caseia, fibria, and egg 
albumin, to which he assigned the formula C4 H¢, 
Nj Qy2, and which be regarded as the essential 
constituent of organized bodies, animal or vegetable 
(obs.). b. In current nse, any one of a class of 
organic compounds, the foferzs, consisting of car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with a little 
sulphur, in complex and more or less unstable 
combination; forming an important part of all 
living organisms, and the essential nitrogenous 
constituents of the food of animals; obtained as 
amorphous solids, differing in solubility and other 
properties, and usually coagulable by heat. Also 
called albuminotds, and very generally protetds 
(see ProterD 1), 

When the advance of chemical knowledge showed that 
there was no such definite compound as Mulder's ‘ protein *, 
the albuminoid substances of which he had considered it to 
be the basis continued to be known as the Jrofein bodies or 
substances, Ger. protein-stogfe (see c). To render the latter, 
the terin proteids (at first proteides) was used by H. Waits 
in 1871 in his translation of Gmelin’s ffasdbook of Chemisiry, 
also in the Journal of the Chemical Society, and the 11th 
ed. of Fownes’ Chemistry, 1873, and became common (though 
not universal) in English use. /'retefd had however in 
German been applied to designate compounds still more 
complex, e.g. hemoglobin (see Hoppe-Seyter, Handbch., 
ed. 5, 1883, 290). ‘Thence arose confusion in nomenclature, 
to remedy which a Committee on Proteid Nomenclature 
was appointed, and in 1907 recommended the disnse of the 
term profefd in either sense, and the use of proteins as the 
collective name for the protein-stoffe or protein bodies. 
This recommendation was adopted by the International 
Congress of Physiologists at Heidelberg in the same year. 

The simple proteins are the protamines, histones, albu- 
itins, and globulins (derivatives of which are fibrin and 
myosin). ‘Che combination compounds are the sc/ero- 
proteins (e.g. gelatin and keratin), phosphoproteins (e. g. 
vitellin, caseinogen, and casein), conjugated proteins (incl. 
nucleo-proteins), gluco-protcins (@.g._ mucin), chrono. 
proteins (e.g. hainnglobin, Derivatives of protein are 
smeta-proteins (acid-albumnin, atkali-alhumin), improperly 
called ‘albuminates'; srorcoses (e. g. albumose, globulose, 
eee 3 peptones, polypeptides, See Journal of Physio- 
logy XXXV. Proc. 26 Jan. 1907, pp. xvii-xx, and Proc. 
Cher, Soc. XX111. 56. 

(1838 Mucver in Budlelin des Sciences Phys. en Néerlande 
rit La matiére organiqne, étant un principe énéral de 
tontes les parties constitnantes du, corps animal. .pourrait 
se nommer Protéine de mpwretos primarins.] 1844 Duncii- 
son Aled. Lex., Protein, a product of the decomposition 
of alhumen, &c., by potassa. 1851 Canrexten Alan, Phys. 
(ed. 2) 9 Proteine and Gelatine are remarkable, not only 
for containing four elements, but for the very large number 
of atoms of these components which enter into the single 
compound atom of each. 1854 Busunxan in Orr's Cire, Se. 
1. Org. Nat. 43 According to a view which has excited mnch 
attention, these three proximate elements [albumen, fibrine, 
and caseine} are merely slightly modified forms of the one 
proximate element, proteine. Milder [is] the author 
of this view. 1868 Hoxiey Phys, Basis of Life in 
Fortn, Rev. Feb, (1869) 135 All forms of protoplasin. .yet 
examined, contain the four elements carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, in very complex union... To this com- 
plex combination, the nature otf which has never been 
determined with exactness, the name of Protein has been 
applied, 1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1. 415 In many [foods) 
the amount of protein is too small. /é7d. 520 Of the trne 
chemical character of the enzymes we are ignorant. They 
are probably proteins. 1907 Frnl, Physiol. XXXV. Proc. 
26 Jan. Rept. on Proteid Nomenct. p. xviii, The word 
Protein is recommended as the general name of the whole 

roup...It is at present so used both in America and 

ermany. 
c. attrib. and Comb. 

1846 G. E. Dav tr. Sinon's Anim, Chent U1. 417 Acetic 
acid..renders them gelatinons and tongh, but takes np no 

rotein-compound. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 104/t 
The main element of this material is of protein-basis. 1857 
G. Bird's Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 45 Sort of transition stage 
between the protein elements and nrea. 1860 VV. Syd. Soe. 
Year-Bk. Med. & Surg. 70 The pancreas as well as the 
stomach secretes a substance capable of transforming protein 
matters into peptone. 1895 H. Watton Dis. Eye 734 The 
po element, crystaltin, is at its least quantity. 1881 

Hivaat Caz 250 The ovum is a minute spheroidal mass of 

rotein substance. 1883 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Protein, 

he term protein bodies, or protein compounds, is..com- 
monly retained both by physiologists and chemists, as being 
the most convenient one for representing a class of com- 
pounds, which..deserve their name from their constitutin 
the Eton which form the most essential articles of ood, 
1898 Alébutt's Syst, Med. V. 890 The fibres become finely 
granular from the deposition in them of fine protein granules, 


HIence Protejinaceous (-é-fas), Prote,inio 
(-inik), Proteinous (proliines) adys., of the nature 
of, or consisting of, proteia. 


| 299 They lie protected there, By 


PROTENSION. 


1844 Duncuson Jfed. Lex, “Proteinaceous, proteinous. 
1868 Huxney in Moré, Rew, Feb. (1869) 135 If we use this 
term with..caution..it may truly be said that all proto- 
plasm is proteinaceous. 1870 NicHoison Afan, Zool. 8 The 
proteinaceous matter or protoplasm which constitutes the 
yu basis of life, 1876 tr, Schiltzenderger's Ferment. 81 

‘east cannot elaborate “proteinic matter under these con- 
ditions. 1844 Duxciisox Aled. Lex. s.v., A *proteinous 
alimentary principle. 1859 Zodd's Cycl, Anat. V. 391/1 
Noucleated cells; the membranous wails of which consist of 
a proteinous substance. 

ro tem., pro tempore: sce Pro 10. 

Protembryo, Protembryonio, Protence- 
phalon: see Proto- 2b. E 

| Protenchyma (protenkima). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. wp@r-os first + éyxupa infusion, after PAREN- 
cHyma.] A term nsed by Nageli for the primary 
meristem aad those tissues (the epidermal and 
fundamental) which arise immediately from it: 
contrasted with efexchyma. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 103 Pe SAYS. 
that he would call the primary meristem and alt parts of 
the tissue which arise immediately from it.. Protenchyma 
(or Proten); the, cambinm, on the other hand, and every- 
thing which..originates from it Epenchyma (or Epen).. . 
But..there is no reason for bringing into prominence only 
the contrast between fibro-vascular and non-fibro-vascniar 
masses (Epenchyma and Protenchyma)..; the protenchyma 
of Nageli therefore splits up, according to me, into three 
kinds [primary meristem, epidermal tissue, fundamental 
tissne] of equal value with his epenchyma. 1884 Bowra & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner, 6. “sy 

Protend (pretend), v. Now rare. [ME. ad. 
L. protend-cre to stretch forth, extend: f. Pro-1 
1a + tenddre to stretch; cf. obs. F. protend-re 
(1404 in Godef.) to extead, a variant of fortendre : 
see PORTEND.] 

I. 1. trans. To stretch forth; to hold out ia 


front of one. Also fig. 

1432-50 Ur. Higden (Rolls) VI. 217 In whiche yere jj. 
horrible blasynge sterres apperede. . protendenge [orig. Jro- 
tendentes) grete flammes from theym into the northe, 1656 
Piount Glossogr., Protend, to set, put, cast, or stretch 
forth. @ 1688 Cuowoatn Lanmrut, Mor. 1. i, (1731) 127 Not 
stamps or impressions passively printed upon the soul from 
withont, but ideas vitally protended or actively exerted 
from within it self. 1715-20 Pore /diad xv. 888 [Ajax] Now 
shakes his spear, now hifts, and now protends. 1852 Grotr 
Greece 1. xix. IX. 25 The spears were protended, the 
trnmpets sounded. 

b. intr. for ref. To stretch forward; to stick 


ont, protrude. 

1736 Leont Alberti’s Archit. 11. 66/1 Its two horns or 
wings protending forwards. 1848 CLoucn Sofhie m, Prone, 
with hands and feet protending. R 

2. trans. To extend ia length, or in one dimen- 
sion of space; to produce (a line); usually pass. 
to extend, stretch, reach (from one point to 
another). Also jig. 

1433-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 49 The thridde parte, which 
is Affrica, is protendede from the weste in to the meridien 
in to the coste of Egipte. /d/d, 11. 35 Kynge Offa cansede 
a longe diche to be made..whiche..protendethe hit vn to 
the dnrre of the floode of Dee behynde Chestre. 1654 JI. 
L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 126 One entire street. .protended 
in a right Sine from the Castle to Holy-rood-honse. 1778 
Phil. Surv, S. Lrel. 3 London is more protended in length. 
1876 Atexaxoen Bampton Lect, (1877) 9 Whether, and how 
far, the thought and personality of the Psalmists were 
protended to, and absorbed by, the Divine object of their 
eee 

b. To extend in magnitude or amount, 

1659 H. L'Estrance AlMance Div. OF. 319 Protending 
and contracling it,.according to the rate and assise of the 
Office. 1675 R. Burtuocce Causa Dei 244 He hegetteth 
or Principleth the Number next in Nature, and that is Two. 
~The Monad is Protended, which begetteth T'wo. 

3. To extend ia duration ; to protract, prolong. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 189 Hit awe to be pro- 
tended unto pe eve of the xxjt! day. 1659 H. L'Estrancr 
Alliance Div. Of. 150 AN. .high Fasts were protended and 
reached to the evening thereof, 1836 Sir W. Hamitton 
Discuss. (1852) 301 The starry Heaven. -protends it also to 
the illimitable times of their periodic movement. 


II. +4. To portend, foretoken. (In quot. 1589 


absol.) Obs. , 

1589 GaeENe A/enaphon (Arb.) 22 That Comets did pro- 
tendat the first blaze. 1610 Heatey Sé. Aug. Citie of God 
205 This protendeth the birth of a beast and not of a man. 

Tlence Protended ///. a., Prote-nding vd/. sd. 
and Afi. a. F 

1659 H. L'Estaaxce Alliance Div. Of. 267 The protending 
of the Hand towards the West. 1 Drypen Aineid 11. 
her large buckler,and pro- 
tended spear. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 316 A huge pro- 
tending rock. 1816 Kinay & Sp. Entowrol. xxi. (1818) Laz 
The terrific and protended jaws of the stag-beetle. 

+ Protense, sd. Obs. rare—'. [t. L. protens-, 
ppl. stem of protendtre to Prorenp.] = Pro- 
TENSION 3. 

rg90 Srexsna F. Q. itt. iit. 4 By dew degrees, and long 
protense [2d and later edd, pretense]. a 

+ Protensed, f//. a. Obs. rare—', [6 L. pro- 
tens-us, p . pple. of prétendiye to PROTEND + 
-ED 2. stretched forward, extended ia length. 

1578 Banister /fist. Mant. 30 The head of the ioynt, after 
a certaine manner long, and forward protensed. * 

Protension (prote‘afon). rare. [ad. late L. 
protension-em, n. of action f. protendére to Pro- 
TEND.} The action or fact of protending. ——.. 


PROTENSITY. 


1. A stretching or reaching forward. Also fig. 

1683 tr. Willis’ Reut. Aled. Wks. Vocab., Protension, « 
stretching (orth at length. 1836-7 Sir W. HasuLton MJetaph. 
xli, (1870) 11, 426 There could be no tendency, no proten- 
sion of the mind to attain this object as an end. 1858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. (1873) 9 ‘there are minds whose 

power is shed, if we may say £0, in protension, precipitated 
forwards in narrow channels with impetuous torrent. 

2. Extension in length; linear extent; length. 

1704 Norais /deal World un, vii. 359 The rays..will be of 
an unequal protension, . 

3. Extension in time; duration. 

1852 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss, App. & (A) (1853) 605 
Time, Protension or protensive quantity, called likewise 
Duration, is a necessary condition of thonght, 

Prote:nsity. rare-% [f. *frotense, ad. L. 
protens-us (see next)+-1Ty.) ‘Fhe character of 
being protensive or of taking up time’ (Cent, Dict.), 

Protensive (protensiv), a. rare. [f. L. pra- 
tens-, ppl. stem of préfend-cre lo PROTEND + -IVE.] 
Having the quality of protending. 

15 Extending in time; continuing, lasting, endaring. 

1643 linplied in PaoreNstvety]. 1671 FLavet Fount. Lie 
xxlx. Wks. 1731 If. 88 Our Patience is .. according to the 
Will of God, when it is as extensive as intensive, and as 
protensive as God requires it tobe. 1836-7 Siz W. Hamitron 
Metaph, xxxviii. (1870) 11. 372 Timeis a protensive quantity, 
and, consequently, any part of it, however sinall, cannot, 
without a contradiction, be imagined as not divisihle into 
parts, 1870 Outline fHantilton's Philos. 217 Examples of 
the sublime ..are manifested in the extensive sublime of 
Space and in the ecm sublime of Eternity. 

. Extending lengthwise; relating to or expressing 
linear extension, or magnitude of one dimension. 

31836 Sta W. Hamicton Discuss. (1852) 310 In the study of 
Mathematics we are accustomed..to a protensive, rather 
than to cither an extensive, a comprehensive, or an intensive, 
application of thought. 1843 Blackw, Mag. LUI. 763 
Distance in a direcuion from the percipient or what we 
should call protensive distance. 

Hence Protenaively adv., (in quots.) in respect 
of duration or extension in time. 

1643 Trapp Covi, Gen, vi. § All the thoughts extensively 
are intensively onely evil, and protensively continually. 
1882-3 Schaf’s Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 1 1. 2322 Space 
cannot be thought of except as extensively, nor time except 
as protensively, infinite, 2 

roteolite (prowtejolait), Afin. [f Prore-vs 
+-LITE.] A synonym of CornxvunianiTe, q. ¥. 

i Proteolysis (prdutip'lisis). Phys. Chen. 
ee f. *préteo-, assumed eombining form of 
PROTEIN + Gr. Avot a loosening, solution] A 
term for a. The separation of the proteins from a 
protein-containing mixture; b, The splitting ap 
of poens by ferments. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Although parallel in form to electrolysix and hydrolysis 
(decomposition by the agency of electricity and of water), 
Proteolysis is not parallel in sense : see quot. 1907. 

1880 Valure X XI. 169/1 The second lecturechiefly relates 
ta pepsin and the digestion of proteids; digestive proteo- 
lysis; the milk-curdling (erment. 1888 Lancet 4 Feb. 234/2 

n examination of the contents of the stomach proved that 
the gastric juice was diminished in quantity, and proteo- 
lysis impaired. 1890 Bittincs Nat. Med. Dict., Proteo- 
iysis, the separation of proteids from a mixture. 1896 
Alloutt's Syst, Med. 1.97 Of these [substances] the more 
important are ferments, the results of proteolysis. 1 
Recommendations of Commitiee Bin Frul, Physiol. XXXV 
Proc. 26 Jan., Derivatives of Proteins. Of these, the pro- 
duets of protein-hydrolysis(a term preferable to proteolysis) 
are those which require special attention. (Vote. Terms 
such as proteolysis fail to convey a meaning in harmony 
with that which is conveyed by the terms electrotysis and 
hydrolysis (on which they are moulded) of decomposition 4y.) 

Hence Proteolyse (préut/jolaiz), v. frans., to 


decompose or split up (proteins). 

1g0a in Datly Chron. 22 Nov. 6/6 These experiments (of 
Professor Vines] definitely establish the fact. chat an enzyme 
which actively proteolyses the simpler forms of proteid is 
present in al! parts of the plant body. 1904 Vines Proteaser 
of Plants in Ann, Bot, Apr. 29 The results show that these 

ungi can peptolyse Witte-peptone, with formation of 
leucin and lyrosin, and can proteolyse fibrin. 

Proteolytic (préutilitik), 2. [f. as pree. + 

t. Avrix-dr able to loose, dissolving.] Having 
the quality of decomposing proteins. 

31877 Foster PAys.n. iv. (1878) 319 An aqueous solution of 
the precipitate is both ae and proteolytic, i.e. 
appears to contain some of both the salivary (pancreatic) 
ferment and Pepsin. 1890 Wittincs Wal. Aled. Dict Pro. 
teolytic, having the power to decompose or digest proteids. 
1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med, 1. 724 The organism at the 
primary seat of lesion secretes a potent proteolytic enzyine. 

Proteose (prowtédus), Phys. Chem, [£ Pro- 
TE(IN + -osE2.] One of a class of products of 
protein-hydrolysis: see quots. and PRotriy, 

1890 Bittincs Nat, Aled. Dict., Proteoses, prima 
cleavage-products formed in the digestion of proteids aad 
eric or pancreatic Juices or their equivalents, or by the 

ydrolytic action of boiling dilute acids. They are inter- 
mediate between the originat proteid and peptone, 1 
Allbutt's Syst. Mted. 11. 81: Venoms contain proteids whic! 
Possess .. characteristics of the alhumins or globulins and 
-.those of proteoses. 1907 Recommendations of Comnitttee 
on Proteid Nomencl.8 Derivatives of Proteins. .b. Proteoses. 
This term includes athumose, globolose, gelatose, etc, 

Proter-, shorter form of ProTERO-, used before a 
vowel, as in the words here following, 

Proterandrous (prptére-ndras), a, 
TERO- + -ANDNOUS: ef.. PROTANDROUS. 


senses opp. to PROTEROGYNOUS. } 


f. Pro- 
n both 


a 


1503 


1, Sof. Having the stamens or male organs 
mature before the pistil or female organ. 

3875 Luanock Wild Flowers v. 130 Cross-fertilisation is 
. favoured hy the flower being proterandrous, 1879 A. W. 
Bexnutr in Academy 33 Pentstemon is proterandrous 
(therefore cross-fertilized), 


2. Zool, Of a hermaphrodite animal, or a colony 
of zooids: Having the male organs, or individuals, 
sexnally mature before the female. (Cf. quot. 
1887 8. v. PHorERANDRY below.) 

Hence Proterandrousness, the quality or fact 
of being proterandrous; so Proterandry. 

. 1875 Luvosock Wild Flowers v. 132 Cross-fertilisation 
is secured..in Echium and Borago by proterandrousness 
(i ( may he perraitted to coin the word). 1887 Natare 
29 Dec. 213/1 If the polypides are unisexual, then the pro- 
terandry refers only to the colony asa whole, 1895 Syd. 
Soc. Léxy Proterandry, the condition, in a Phane m, 
in which the stamens of the flower mature before the pistil. 


Proteranthous (prytérenpas), 2. Bor. [f. 


as prec. + Gr. dv6-or flower + -ous.]  Ilaving 
flowers appearing before the leaves, 

1832 Linntev /utrod. Bot. 401. 

+t Proterical, a. O¢s. rare—). [f. Gr. mpy- 


Tepixds eatly-bearing, precocious (apprepin) auny a 
kind of early fig)+-at.] Early-bearing. 

@ 1682 Sia T. Browne Tracts (1684) 73 This great variety 
of Figg Trees, as precocious, proterical, biferous, triferous, 
and always-bearing Trees. 

Protero- (prptéro), before 2 vowel proter- 
(prptér), combining form from Gr. mpérepos fore, 
former, anterior, in place, time, order, rank; used 
in a few seientific terms, 

Pro'terobase (-béls) Min. [after DtaBase], an 
eruptive rock resembling diabase, but in a more 
advanced stage of alteration. Pro-teroglo'ssate a. 
Zool. (Gr. yeaa tongue], belonging to Giinther’s 
division Proteroglossa of batrachians, having the 
tongue free in front. Pro‘'teroglyph (-glif) Zoo/. 
[Gr. yAdpav to carve], a venomons serpent of the 
group Proferoglypha, characterized by having only 
the anterior maxillary teeth grooved; so Pro- 
terogly ‘phic, Protero‘glyphous djs., belonging 
to or having the characters of the /reteroglypha. 
Pro‘teroaaur (-s$r) [Gr. aaipos lizard], a saurian 
of the extinct genus /rolerosaurus or oe Lro- 
ferosauria, comprising some of the oldest known 
reptiles; so Pro-terosau‘rian a., belonging to 
the rolerosauria; sb. a proterosaar. Pro‘tero- 
tome (-toun) 2. Zool, [Gr. -ropos cutting], applied 
to mastication in which the molars of the lower 
jaw move forwards against those of the upper, as 
in the Carnivora. Pro:terozoie a. Geol. [cf. 
Prorozoic] ; sce quots. See also PROTERANDROUS, 
PROTEROGYNOUS, ete. 

1895 G. S. Wust in Proc. Zool, Soc. 813 {[t is undouhtedly 
the homologue of that structure present in the Viperine and 
*Proteroglyphous forms, [1872 Nicnotson Palzont, 356 
Jn the Permian Rocks the first undoubted Reptilian remains 
occur, the *Proterosaurus of this period being probably 
a Lacertilian.] 1896 Core J’rimary Factors Evol. vi. 318 
The inferior molar shears forwards on the superior molar, 
*Proterotome mastication. 1906 CHAMagguin & Sauisauay 
Geol. 11. iv, 162 To the * Proterozoic era is assigned the tine 
that elapsed between the close of the formation of the 
igneous complex and the befinning of the lowest system 
which is now known to contain abundant well-preserved 
fossils. [Note] Proterozoic, as here used, is a synonym of 
Algoukian as used by the U.S, Geot. Surv. 1906 Athenzum 
18 Aug. 191/2 Between the close of this long archzan period 
and the os al of the palzozoic ages. .there was another 
vast stretch of geological times distinguished as the Pro- 
terozoic era. x 

Proterogynous (pretérpdgines), a. 
TERO- + -oyxous. Cf. Proroaynous, 
senses opposed to PROTERANDROUS.] 

1, Bot. Waving the pistil or female organ mature 
before the stamens or male organs, 

1875 Luasock Wild Flowers iii. 51 Caltha palustris... 
The species..are said by Hildebrand to be proterogynous. 
1877 Darwin Forms of Ft. Introd. ro Other individuals, 
ae proterogynous, have their stigma mature before their 
potlen is ready. 1885 Tuompson tr. Afaller’s Fert, Flowers 
12 note, Sprengel calls this species of dichogamy, fema/e- 
male,.; Hildebrand, protogynous Delpino, proterogynons. 

2. Zoo], Of n hermaphrodite animal, or a colony 
of zooids: Having the female organs, or in- 
dividuals, sexually matnre before the male. 

So Protero‘gyny, the quality or state of being 
proterogynous, 

1 in Cent. Dict. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., Protero, mY, 
i ete of the pet of a flower before the potty ‘ 

+ Prote'rve, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. proterv-us 
forward, bold, pert, wanton, impudent ; cf, obs. F, 
proterve (¢1277 in Godef.). 

Etymol. of L. proferous doubtful. Walde suggests after 
Frohde "fro-pterguos,f. Pro-!1+cogn. of Gr. wrepvé wing. ] 

Forward, wayward, untoward, stnbborn; pee- 
vish, petulant. Elence + Prote'rvely adv. 

1382 Wretir 2 7¥az, ii, 4 Men schulen be.. traitours, 
proterue [g/ors or onerthwert, lig. prolervil. 1536 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 117 Who so ener by his owne reason 
or sentence wyll defende proteruely or styfly that thynge y' 
he toneth, 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. vi. 31 Man of his 
awin nalure ts so proterue, 


f. Pro- 
n both 


PROTEST. 


Protervious, erron. form of Prorervous, 

Protervity (prot5-3viti). Now rare. [ad. 
obs. F. protervité, ad. L. protervitdtem forwardness, 
pertness, etc.: see prec.} Waywardness, froward- 
ness, stubbornness ; pertness, saucinesa, insolence ; 
peevishnesa, petulance ; an instance of this. 

Texsoo Proverdis in Antig, Rep. (1809) 1V. 409 They 
that of protervite will not tewne well, Me, we, ve, theyre 
songe shal be in hell. 1613 Dav Festivals viil. (1615) 233 
If. .we adde Protervitie, Sabbornnesse, and rude Behaviour, 
1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) s9 The queen, who 
formerly showed so much was ish protervity and way- 
wardnesse, 1726 C. D'Anvers Cetin i. (1727) 10 The 
peevishness and protervity of age. 1838 G. S. Faaer 
fuguiry ae The protervity of heretics in the very efforts 
of their falsehood, 1883 Stevenson Fam. Stwdics 36 In 
his [Hugo's] poems and plays there are the same unace 
countable protervities, 

Tb. fig. Applied obscurely (or erroneously) to 
a bodily deformity or disfigurement. Ods. 

1661 Feiruam Resolves 11 iv, fed. 8) 183 Some deformity in 
the mInd..(as in certain natural! protervities in the body) 
they are seldoma taking, but often begett a dislike. 

+ Protervous, ¢. Oss. Also erron. pro- 
tervious. [f. L. froterv-ws (see PROTERVE) + 
-0Us,] = PROTERVE. 

1547 Bate £.xant, Anne Askewe 65b, Slacke eare gave 
Pylate to the prestes :..he detected their proteruouse mad- 
nesse, 1624 F. White Aefl, Fisher 8 No such area 
Victorie was gotten of proternious Heretiques, /did.9 The 
Scriptures are a meanes to conuict proternious error. 

Protest (prdwtest, formerly protest), 6. (ME. 
= OF, protest (1479 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
protédt (= med.L. protest-wm, It., Sp., Pg. protesto), 
f. F. protester to Puorest. Cf. obs. F. proteste, 
It., Sp. Protesta fem.}] An act of protesting. 

1. A solemn declaration; an affirmation; an 
asseveration ; an avowal; = PROTESTATION 1, 

érqo0 Beryn 3905 And in protest opynly, here a-mong 

ewe all, Halff my good..1 graunt it here to Gefirey. 1596 
Suaks. 1 fen, LV, wi. 260 Sweare me..a good mouth. 
filling Oath: and leaue in sooth, And such protest of 
Pepper Ginger-bread, To Veluet-Guards, and Sunday- 
Citizens. 1654 Wuittock Zoctomia 1 ey would cousen 
«their Neighbours with Protests Ae g Usage. 1876 
Moztev Une. Ser. i. 19 A statement or protest is, com- 
pared with the reality, a poor thing. : 

2. The action taken to fix the liability for the 
payment of 2 dishononred bill; sfec. a formal 
declaration in writing, usually by a notary-public, 
that a bill has been daly presented and payment 
or acceptance refased. 

1622 Matyxes Anc. Oe The Notarie may.. 
leaue afterwardes the copie of the Protest with some of the 
house, or throw the same within doores,and keepe a note of 
it against the next time. 1682 ScanLetr L.xchanges 71 
Ifa Bill be presented for Acceptance, and the Acceptant 
refuse absolutely to accept it, then the Possessor of the Bilt 
is obliged instantly without delay to make Protest for Non- 
Acceptance. 1698 Act 9 § 10 Wid, 777, ¢..17 Which Pro- 
test..shall within Fourteen Days after making thereof, be 
sent, or otherwise due Notice shall be given thereof, to the 
Party (rom whom the said Bill or Bills were receiv: 319736 
Suecvocke Moy. round World 23,1 gave the Protest to 
Capt. Clipperton in the South-Seas, 1882 def 45 & 46 
Vict. c 61 § 51 (4) When a bill has been duly noted, the 
protest may be subsequently extended as of the date of the 
noting. érd. (7) A protest must contain a copy of the hill, 
and be signed by the notary making it. 

3. A written declaration made by the master of a 
ship, attested by a justice of the peace or a consul, 
stating the circumstances under which injury has 
mppenes lo the ship or cargo, or under which 
ofhcers or crew have incurred any liability. 

3755 Macexs Jeswrances 1, 87 Tho Insurers ask for the 
Protest, which is a Declaration u Oath, usually made 
hy the Master, and some of his People, before a ustice, 
Nota or Consul, at any Place where they first arrive. 
1848 Wasaton Law Lex., Protest,..a writing attested by 
a justice of the peace or consul, drawn by a master of a 
vessel, stating the severity of the voyage by which the ship 
has suffered, and showing that the damage was not occa- 
sioned by his misconduct or neglect, . ’ 

4. A formal statement or declaration of dis- 
approval of or dissent from, or of consent under 
certain conditions only to, some action or pro- 


ceeding ; a remonstrance, 

31751 Part. Hist, I. 38 This Answer of the Barons to the 
King [in 1242] .. being in the Nature of a Protest, is the 
First of that Kidd we meet with in History; we shall, there- 
fore, give it at length as follows. 1769 Roamerson Chas. V, 
{I]. x. 221 Protests and coonter-protests were taken, r8za 
J. Haccarp Nef, Consist. Crt. 1. 5 The husband acpeed 
under protest, and prayed to be dismissed on the ground fetc.]. 
1846 M*Cuttocn Ace, Brit. Empire (eey IL 2gr On the first 
day (18th May) of the meeting of the general assembly of 
1843, the ministers and elders, members of that body, opposed 
to the right of patronage and in favour of the veto, gave in 
a Protest, stating..that ‘The courts of the church as now 
established, and members thereof, are liable to be coerced 
by the civil courts in the exercise of their spiritual functions *. 
1885 Sta W. B. Baerr in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div, J 
The meaning of paying uoder protest necessarily is that the 
party paying the money does not pay it by way of rightful 
payment, but claims it still as his money in the hands of the 
person to whom it is paid. 3 Times 30 Dec. 9/4 Meet- 
ings of protest began to be held all over Ireland. 

b. A written statemeat of dissent from any 
motion carried in the House of Lords, tecorded 
nnd signed by any Peer of the minority. (The 


earlier term was PROTESTATION 3 b.) 


PROTEST. 


1712 (¢it/e) The Protest of the Lford]s, npes Alddressing] 
Her M[sjesty] for Her Spfeech]: With the Names of the 
Lfor]ds. xgax Fraés. Ho. Lords XX1. 695/2 Ordered, That 
on Thursday next, this House will take into Consideration 
the Nature of Protests, and the Mroner, of entering 
them. 17a1 (éf/e) Another Protest of their Lordships, 
on Sir George Byng’s Attacking the Spanish Fleet. 1765 
Biackstone Conint, 1. ii, 168 Each peer has also a right, 
hy leave of the house, when a vote passes contrary to his 
sentiments, to enter his dissent on the journals of the house, 
with the reasons of stich dissent; which is usnally stiled his 
protest. 1854 Macavtav Biog. (1867) 16 Some of the 
most remarkable protests which appear in the journals of 
the peers were drawn up hy him [Atterbury]. 3875 Rocers 
(tit/e) A Complete Collection of the Protests of the Lords.. 
1624-1874. {did. Pref. 13 1t was not assumed or acted on 
before the Long Parliament, though the six Peers who 
make the first protest, with or without reasons, state that 
they ‘ dedianded | their right of protestation '. /did. Pref. 15 
The first protest with reasons entered in the Journals of the 
Irish House of Lords was in 3695,..the practice was plainly 
borrowed from English procedure. : 

5. altrib., as protest meeting, resolution. 

1852 Muxpy Our Antipodes (1857) 209 ‘The protest meet- 
ines occurred on the rth and 318th. 1895 Daily News 

Sept. s/s Lord Dunraven did not, as many expected.., 
‘oist the protest flag after the finish. 1902 Datly Chros. 
27 June 8/1 A protest meeting was held at ten o'clock. 


Protest (protest), v.  [a. F. proteste-r (agth c. 
in Littré), ad. L. prdvest-dri (also in late L. -dre) 
to declate formally in public, testify, protest, f. 
Pro-l 1a + ¢estdri to be or speak as a witness, to 
declare, aver, assert. ] 

1. ¢vans. To declare or state formally or solemnly 
(something about which a doubt is stated or 
implied); to affirm, asseverate, or assert in formal 
or solemn terms, Const. with sedord. ¢l., conpl., 


or sineple obj. 

1440 Homenrey Du. Grove, Advice in Rymer Fevera 
(1710) X. 767711 1 Protest, for myn Exeuse and my Dis- 
charge, that I never was, am, nor never shal be Consentyng 
‘to his Deliverance. 1530 Pazscr. 668/2, { protest that I 
wyll nothyng obstynatly affyrme that [etc.J. 1561 T. 
Norton Culuin's inst. \, 33 Likewise Thomas in protesting 
him to be his lord and his God, doth professe that he is 
that only one God whome he had alway worshipped. 1561 
in Calderwood //ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) Il. 119 Foras- 
muche as no man speeketh against this thing, you, N., sall 
protest heere, before God, and his holie congregatioun, 
that you have taken, and are now contented to have, M., 
heere present, for your lawfull wife. 1621 Jas. I in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Seri. WIL. + Till then 1 proteste I can have 
no joye in the going well of my owin bussienesse. 3709 
Steete Zatier No. 3? 7, 1 protest to you, the Gentleman 
has not spoken to me. 1759 Roseatson éfist. Scot. vi. 
Wks. 1813 I. 512 She protested in the most solemn manner, 
that she was innocent of the crime laid to her charge. 
1839 Keicuttey //ist, Eng, IL. 38 She then..with dignity 
and calmness solemnly protested her innocence, 


b. znir, To make protestation or solemn affirma- 
lion. 


1s60 Bisre (Genev.) 1 Avngs ii. 42 Did I not make thee | 


sweare. .& protested ynto thee, saying [etc]? — Fer. xi. 7, 
I hane protested vnto your fathers.., rising earely & pro- 
testing, saying, Obey my voyce. 1602 SHaxs. Ham, ul. 


ii. 240 Ham. Madam, how like you this Play? Qu. The | 
r61x Brae Ger. xliit. | 


dads protests to much, me thinkes, 

3 The man did solemnly protest vnto vs, saying, Ye shall 
hot see my face, except your brother be with you. 
1 Sasz, viii. 9 Protest solemnly vnto them, and shew them 
the maner of the King that shall reigne over them, 1850 
Rosertson Sern. Ser. 1. v. 75 Every mother..who ever, 
by her hope against hope for soine 
a love deeper and wider than that of society. 

ce. Asa mere asseveration; cf. DECLARE v. 6 b. 

1587 Turserv. Prag. 7. (1837) 136, 1 lovde, I doe pro- 
test, And did of worldlie men account that worthie kmght 
the best. r6ra Decker [fit be not good Wks. 1873 (1. 313, 
I will doc it I protest. 177: Yunius Lett, xlix. (1820) 253, | 
cannot..call you the..basest fellow in the Kingdom. 1 
protest, my lord, { do not think you so, 

2. trans. To make a formal written declaration 
of the non-acceptance or non-payment of (a bill of 
exchange) when daly presented. Also fg. 

16g5 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I1. 194 Permitting a Bili 
to be protested by Mr Webster. 1667 Perys Diary 13 Dec., 
If the hill of 200/..be not paid..and..if { do not help him 
about it, they have no pay but to let it be protested. 1765, 
pei Geo. fff, ¢. 49 8.5 The person..who shall have pro- 
tested such note. 1866 Crump Banking v. 112 The acceptor 
may procure tbe funds necessary to meet the bill, and pre- 
vent its being protested. 

+b. To protest the bill of (a person), Ods. rare. 
a6aa Firtcner Beggar's Bush w. t, I'm sure ‘twould vex 
your hearts, to be protested; Ye're all fair merchants, 1632 
Massincer City Madam 1, iii, 1 must and will have my 
money, Or I'll protest you first, and, that done, have The 
statute made for bankrupts served upon you, 
c. Football, To lodge a protest against (a player); 
to object to as disqnalified. U.S. 

roos AfcClure's Mag. June 3118/2 Princeton proteste 
Thomas J. Thorp, one of C Talla best_men. Ane 
returned the compliment hy protesting Davis, Princeton's 
captain and end-rush, 

+38. To assert publicly; to proclaim, publish; 
to declare, show forth. Ods, 

a1s48 Hatt Chron, Edw. (V 227 In case y' he did 
refuse so to do, then he [the herald] dyd protest the harme 
that should ensue, in the forme and maner, that in suche a 
ease is..accustumed to be done. 1599 Suaxs. Afuch Ado 
v. i. 149 Do me right, or I will protest your cowardise. 
¢ x620 {see ProtestEn 1]. 1641 (Sept. 9) in Rogers Protests 
Be Lords (1875) 1. 6 Therefore to acquit onrselves of the 

jangers and inconveniences that might arise. .we do protest 


rofligate, protested for | 


1504 


our disassents to this vote, and do thns enter it as aforesaid. , 
ICf. sense 7.) 1644 Quantes Sol. Recant. Sol. xii. 46 
Remember thy Creator; O protest His praises to the world. 

+4, To vow; to promise or undertake solemnly, 

31560 Daus tr. Sleiedane's Conzut. 432 That suche [married 
priests] as hy the consent of thelr wiues, wil proteste to make 
a dinorsement they do handle more gently. 1590 Suaxs. 
Mids. N. i. i, 89 On Dianaes Altar to protest For aie, 
austerity, and single life, 1624 Brief Inform, Affairs 
Palatinate 3 As for the Dignitie Imperiall, the Elector 
Palatine hath alwayes protested to recognize him fur 
Emperor. ¢1660 in Gutch Col/. Cur. Ul. 455 The Scots 
seriously protested the performance of all these. 

+6. ‘To make a request in legal form; to demand 
as aright; to stipulate. Const, with s#dord. ¢/., 


also énir. with for. Sc, Obs. 

1508 Kennenie Fiyting w. Dunbar 333 Syne ger Stobo 
for thy lyf protest. 3574 Reg. Privy Council Scot, il. 
4x0 The said Maister Jobnne protestit that the said Lord 
Robert sould not be haldin to answer to the saidis letters. 
1678 Sin G. Macrenzte Crit, Laws Scot, 1. xx. § (1699) 
230 When Advocats assist Pannels, especially in Treason, 
they use to protest that no escape of theirs in pleading, may 
be misconstructed. 1752 J. Loutntan form of Process 
(ed. 2) 113 Of old, before inclosing the Jury, the Lord Advo- 
cate or Prosecutor used to protest for an Assize of Error 
ngainst the Inquest, if they assoilzied. 

+86. To call to witness; to appeal to. Ods. 

isss W. Watreman Fardle Factous App. 339 Protesting 
God, that he entended not to tourne aside, or hide, any 
thing that is another mannes, 1667 Mitton 7”. Z. x. 480 
Unoriginal Night and Chaos wilde..with clamorous nproare 
Protesting Fate supreame. 1675 Honnes Odyssey (1677) 9 
Protest the gods against their injuries; And let the whole 
assemhly know your case. . . 

7, intr. ‘To give formal expression to objection, 
dissent, or disapproval; to make a formal (often 
written) declaration against some proposal, 
decision, proccdure, or action ; to remonstrate. 

1608 Armin Mest Ninn. (1842) 48 This lusty jester..in 
fury draws his dagger, and begins to protest. 1634 Sin T. 
HeRarert 7rav, Ded. A ij b, Such imprest money doe not 
like, but protest against it. 
Protests of Lords (1875) 1.7, 1 do protest against the defer 
ring the debate thereof until Monday, to the end to discharge 
inyself of any ill conseqnence that may happen therehy. 
1718 (Feb, 20) ééid, 1. 240 We, whose names are subscribed, 
do protest against the resolution for refusing the other 
instruction, moved to be given tothe same Committee on the 
Mutiny Bill, for the reasons following: rst, Because fete.) 
1762 Got.nsm. Cit, IV. xxxiii, This I protested against, as 
being so way Chinese. 1873 J. H. Newman fis, S&. 11. 
Pref, 12 A minister of religion may fairly protest against 
heing made a politician, 

+Protestancy. Ols. [f next +-cy.] The 
condition of being a Protestant; the Protestant 
religion, system, or principles; = PROTESTANTISM I. 
In 17th c., spee, the system of the reformed Church 
of England, as distinguished on the one hand from 
Popery, on the otber from Presbyterianism and 
Puritanism. 

1604 Supplic. Alasse Priests $41 Puritanisme differing 
from Protestancie in 32 articles of doctrine (as their owne 
bookes and writings doe witnesse), 3612 J. CoamMBeRLain 
in Cré. & Times Yas. J (1848) I. 362 He renounced all 
religions, Papistry, Protestancy, Puritanism, and all other, 
and took himself only to God. 1635 G. Hatt (é¢/e) The 
Trinmphs of Rome over Despised Protestancie, 1687 Ref. 
upon Pax Vobis 32 Soe Dae .. would crush Protestancy 
if it conld. 1688 Penn Left, Wks. 1726 I. Life 137 The 
Common Protestancy of the Kingdom. 1822 J. Muivner 
Vind. Ends Relig, Controv. 59 Recanting the whole system 
of Protestancy. 

b. The Protestant commanity: = PROTESTANT- 
ISM 2, 

3711 in 10th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 196 This 
death miserably contristated the whole Protestancy of the 
three nations. 

Protestant (pro-téstant), sd. and a. [a. Ger. 
or F, protestant, in pl, the designation of those who 
joined in the protest at Spires in 1529, ad. L, prd- 
lestins, pl. protestant-és, pres. pple. of protes!-Gri 
to Prorest. In French also tone who protests 
in any sense, e. g. who protests devotion, sb, nse of 
pres. pple. of protester ee sense 34).] 

A. 56. I. L£celes, 

1. //ist, usually #7, The name given to those 
German princes and free cities who made a 
declaration of dissent from the decision of the 
Diet of Spires (1529), which re-affirmed the edict 
of the Diet of Worms against the Reformation ; 
hence, a general designation of the adherents of the 
Reformed doctrines and worship in Germany, 

in the r6th e., the name Protestant was generally taken 


in Germany hy the Lutherans; while the Swiss and French 
called themselves Reformed. 

1539 Wyatt Leé. to Cromwell in ALS, Cotton Vesp. C. vii. 
If, 26h, The Launsegrave the Duke of Saxona_and the 
other of the Liegue whiehe they cal the Protestantes, 
Ibid. Vf. 28b, This must he other against the Turk or the 
Protestantes, or for Geldres, 540 Wotton Let. to Cromt- 
wellin St. Papers Hen, Vitl, Vil. 287 They reken heere 
that the Protestantes will make no leage nor truecis with 
tbEmperour, but under suche wordes, as shalbe able to 
ynclude the Duke of Cleves to. 1g4a CoverpaLe Aetes 
Dispué. Contents, The namys of all them which are called 
Protestantys. sgst J. Hares Let. fr. Augsburg to Cecil 
27 Apr. (S. P. For., Edw. VI, V1. No. 328, P.R.O.), In 
most places the Papistes and Protestauntes hane ther 
servyce in one churche, one after thother. 1559 Br. Scor in 
Strype Ann, Ref (1709) |. App. vii. 17 {¢ is deelared..that 

e 


© 


1641 (Dee. 24) in Rogers 


| of Piedmont. 


PROTESTANT. 


earnest sute was made by the protestantes to have threethings 
raunted and suffered to be practyssed within that realme 
fof Polonia). xg60 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Cont, 82 b, Vnto 
this protestation of Prynces, certen of the chief cities. .did 
subseribe..this is in dede y® first original of the name of 
Protestauntes, which not only in Germany, but also emonges 
foreyn nations, isnowe common and famous. 1624 BepEtt 
Lett. ti, 4 Protestants, A name first given to the Princes 
and free Cities of Germany, that sought reformation in the 
Diet at Spire, Anno 1529. x6s9 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. 
3738 1. 547 Which Protestation made by the first public 
Reformers of our Religion against the Imperial Edicts of 
Charles the fifth, imposing Chorch-Traditions without 
Scripture, gave first beginning to the name of Protestant. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. U1. xxx. 174 The Lutheran princes 
wshad combined in a leagne for their own defence at 
Smalcalde; and because they protested against the votes 
passed in the imperial diet, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of Protestants. 1899 B. J. Kipp 39 Ar? 1.5. i 
§ 2,7 Inchurch ornaments, .. while the Lutherans or Pro- 
testants were willing to retain everything that was not 
expressly forbidden in Scripture, the Swiss or Reformed 
excluded everythmg but what was positively enjoined. 

2. A member or adherent of any of the Christian 
chnrches or bodies which repudiated the papal 
authority, and separated or were severcd from the 
Roman communion in the Reformation of the 
sixteenth centnry, and generally of any of the 
bodies of Christians descended from them ; hence in 
general language applied to any Western Christian 
or member of a Christian church outside the 
Roman communion. Opposed to Papist, Roman 
Catholic, or Catholic in the restricted sense. 

1553 E. Unperuitt in Narr. Reform. (Camden) 140 Your 
honors do knowe thatt in this controversy thatt hathe byn, 
sume be called papistes and stime protestaynes. 1554 
CoverDALe Lett. Mass (1564) 345 The more parte doe parte 
stakes wythe the ees and protestantes, so that they are 
become maungye Mongrelles. 1556 M. Huacaro (¢/#/e) The 
displaying of the Protestantes, & sondry their practises, with 
a description of diners their abuses. . frequented within their 
malignaunte church, xg6x (¢i#/e) The Confession of the 
Faythe and Doctrine beleued and professed hy the Pro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotlande. 1562 A. Scort Poems 
(S.T. 5.) i. 145 Protestandis takis be freiris anld antetewne, 
Reddie ressauaris, bot to rander nocht. 1594 Nasue Unfort. 
Trav. 60, 1 must saie to the shame of vs protestants, if good 
workes may merit heauen they [Romans] doc them, we 
talke of them. 13610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. (1637) 327 
William Lambard..was the first Protestant that built an 
Hospitall. 169 Baxter A’cy Cath. Pref. 3 A Protestant is 
a Christian that holdeth to the holy Scriptures as asnfficient 
Rule of faith and holy living and protesteth against Popery. 
1659 Every Diary 21 Oct., A private Fast was kept by the 
Church of England Protestants in towne. 1678 Act 30 
Chas. £1, Stat. u. § 2, Declar, 3, 1 do make this Declaration 
..in the plain and ordinary Sense of the Words read unto 
me, as they are commonly understood by English Pro- 
testants, without any Evasion, Equivocation or mental 
Reservation whatsoever. 1685 Evetvn Diary 3 Nov., The 
French persecution of the Protestants raging with the 
utmost barbarity. 1686 /é/d. 5 May, ‘The Duke of Savoy, 
instigated hy the French King to extitiens the Protestants 

1689 SaNncrorr in Gutch Codd, Cur. 1. 447 
We are trne Englishmen and true Protestants, and heartil 
love onr Religion and our Law's. 1798 Sorita Ler Canterb, 
T., Young Lady's T. 1\. 255 He conld not, as a protestant, 
claim sanctuary with the monks, 1895 Ly. Acton Stud, 
Hitst. (1896) 24 The centre of gravity, moving. .from the 
Latin to the Teuton, has also passed from the Catholie to 
the Protestant. 3903 F, W. Marteanp in Camzb, Mod. Hist. 
Il. xvi. 571 The word ‘ Protestant ', which is rapidly spread- 
ing [¢1§59] from Germany, comes as a welcome name. in 
the view of an officially inspired apologist of the Elizabethan 
settlement, those who are not Papists are Protestants. 

b. spec. In reference to the Church of England 
the use has varied with time and circumstances. 
In the 17th c., Protestant was generally accepted 
nnd used by members of the Established Church, 
and was even so applied to the exclusion of 
Presbyterians, Quakers, and Separatists, as is still 
nstal in Ireland, and is still or was lately in some 
districts of England. In more recent times the 
name has been disfavoured or disowned by many 


Anglicans. = 

{nther7thc.,‘ protestant was rimarily opposed to ‘ papist ’, 
and thns accepted hy Englis' Churehmen generally; in 
more recent times, being generally opposed _to ‘Roman 
Catholic’, or (after common Continental and R. C. nse) to 
Catholie' (see Catnotic A. 7, B.2, 3), it is viewed with dis- 
favour hy those who lay stress on the claim of the Anglican 
Church to be equally Catholic with the Roman. 

1608 Crapman, etc. Lastward Hoe v.i, 1 have had of all 
sorts of men. .under my Keyes; and almost of all religions 
i’ the land, as Papist, Protestant, Puritane, Brownist, Ana- 
baptist,..etc. 1608 D. Tlvvit] Zss, Pot. & Aor. 64 Betweene 
the Catholick and the Protestant, the Protestant and the 
Puritan, the Puritan and others. 1642 Mrs. Eurs in Verney 
Mem, (1892) 11. v. 96 Neither papist, nor puritan, aye nor 
protestant, but will be the loosers by it. 1661 Jer. TAYLOR 
Serm. at Opening Parl. F rel, 8 May P11, I hope the presby- 
terian will join with the protestant, and say, that the papist, 
and the Socinian, and the independent, and the anabaptist, 
and the quaker, are guilty of rebellion and disobedience. 
1820 tr. Cosnto’s Trav. 425 The Puritans «sworn enemies of 
the Catholics, as also of the Protestants, {Cf p. 412 Pro- 
testants or those of the Established Religion] 18303 
W. Caateton Traits § Stories Irish Peasantry (1860) 1. 
185 The population of the Catholics on the one side, and of 
Protestants and Dissenters on the other. rad Heat Lusula 
Sanctorum, etc, 291 His memory is cheris! ed_not only by 
Catholics but hy Protestants and even by Preshyterians 
also. 1900 Rev. C. B. Mount Leé. to Editor, Forty years 
hack in Dorset, I frequently heard the word ‘ Protestant * 
used as distinctive name for members of the Established 


PROTESTANT. 


Church of England, In distinction from ‘ Dissenters’, 
*Chapel-goers ', and the like. 

1813 A. Knox in A. § -Febd's Corr, (1834) IE. 12a What 
perverse influence the nick-name of protestant has had on 
our church, 1905 A. Cooper-Marsnin CAnrvé or Sect t. 7, 
Urefuse tn call myself a Protestant except..when I wish to 
declare..that Lam not a Papist. 

II. General. Often stressed (prote'st&at). 

3. One who protests, a. One who makes pro- 
testation or declaration; esf. one who protests 
devotion [Fr. protestant]; a sailor. rare. 

1648 HeraaicKk flesper., To Anthea, who may command, 
etc. 1, Hid me to live, and I will live Thy Protestant to he. 
1904 Daily Chron. 5 May 3/3 That is how we find among 
her ‘protestants ' Mr. Denis O'Hara, whose love-chase is 
the theme of this, as of the earlier story. 

b. One who protests against error (partly 


etymological, a from 1 or 2), 

1836-7 Str W. Hamitton AfefapA, (1877) L. v. or We must 
he protestants, not infidels in philosophy. 1903 G. F. Baowne 
St, Addheion 297 Abbat Failbe was ihe rst Protestant in 
these islands, Be Adamnan says that he ‘protested’...A 
Protestaat is one who asserts his own belief in a definite and 
positive form. 

ce. One who makes a protest agaénst any decision, 
proceeding, practice, custom, or the like; a pro- 
tester. (Often-with allusion to senses 1 and 2.) 

1853 Maurice Proph, & Kings xix, 328 The protestant 


against sensual and divided worship. 186a— Aor, § Alet. 
PaArios, WV. ix. § 108. 629 To hope that he would the 
effectual protestant against all North West passages. 1885 


Ceutury Mag. June 328/1 No om moral value can be 
attached toa protest against evil-doing at which the pro- 
testant has connived. 1896 Br. Gore Nom, Cath. Claims 
(1904) App. i. 206 When John the Baptist appeared, he 
appeared aS a protestant against the actual development 
which the inspired religion had received. 1905 Daily 
Chron, 4 May 3/4 Lawrence Rivers, protestant against 
compulsory games, champion of the right to do with school- 
boy leisure as schoolboy pleases, 


B. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the natare of 
Protestants or Protestantism. (In the earliest quots., 
= protesting, and, in reference to the Continent, 


= Lutherai.) 

139 Cromwene in St. Papers Hen. WITT, 1. 605 The 
States Protestantes have geven their petition more then 4 
dayes passed, hut as yet thEmperoars Commissioners have 
geven no answer therta. 1542 Coveroate Actes Disput, 
195 These be the Prynces and estates protestantys & all 
which do stond to the confessyon geuen at Augspurg 
called the germanys confession. 1584 Leycesters Conrnrw. 


(2641) 97 mplaiaing on all hands of onr protestants 
Bishops and Clergy. 1607 ‘orsetn Foun? Beasts Ep. 
Ded., D. Gesner.. was a Protestant Physician. 1644 


Evetyn Diary 6 Mar., To heare & see the manner of the 
French Protestant Churches service. 1648 Aiton Bas. 
xxvii, 277 That scarce auy one [of them].. either was, or 
is a true Lover,..or Practiser of the Protestant Religion, 
established in England. 1654 (Dec. 7) Resolution in Frals. 
Ho. Comm, NU. 397/2, The ‘True Reformed Protestant, 
Christian Religion, as 1t is contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
. Shall be asserted and maintained, as the publick Profession 
of these Nations. Evetyy Diary 28 Nov., This Dake 
[Monmouth], whom for distinction they call'd the Pro- 
testant Duke.., the people made their idol. ¢ 1687 Buanet 
Orig, Ment, \. (1902) 153 She does the protestant interest 
more service than all her ill-affects can do it a preisiee 
1688 Kennett in Afagd. Coll. & Jas. if (O.H.S.) 258 
“Khere was a Protestant, or rather Providential, wind, 1688 
Act: Will, & Alary c. 6 (Coronation oath), Will you to the 
utmost of your Power maintain the Laws of God, the true 
Profession of the Gospel and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law? 1 Sanceort in Guteh 
Coll, Cur. i. 447 The Bishops and Clergy of England are 
unmoveably fixt to the Protestant religion: and absolutely 
irreconcileable both to Ree and arbitrary power. 1700 
Pepys Lef. 1a Apr., All the King of France does against 
his Protestant subjects. 1837 Baraincton Personal Sk. 243 
The term ‘ Protestant ascendancy ' was coined hy Mr. John 
Gifford..and became an epithet very fatal to the e of 
Ireland. 1828 Act 9 Geo. 7,6. 17. § 2 (Declaration) The 
Protestant Church as it is by Law established in England. 
1854 [see Catuoric B. 3). 1899 Br. Sruass Visitation 
Charges (1904) 343 The Protestant Religion is, 1 think, the 
historical and reasonable expression for collective applica- 
tion, 1903 F, W. Maiteann in Camb, Mod, Hist, U1. xvi. 594 
That Protestant principle which refers us to the primitive 
Chureh. 

b. Protestant Dissenter: see DissENTER 2¢, 


Protestant Episcopal, official style of the 
church in U.S, descended from and in commanion 


with the Church of England. 

367a Dx. Bucxum. Sp. in Proc. Ho. Lords (1742) 1. 165 
That you would give me leave to bring in a Bill of Indulg- 
ence to all Protestant Dissenters. 1688, 1689, 1826, 1839 
(see Dissenter ac) 1780 in W.S. Perry Aist, Amer. 
Episcopal CA, (1885) 11. 21 On motion of the Secretary it 
was proposed that the Church known in the province as 
Protestant be called ‘the Protestant-Episcopal Church‘, and 
it wassoadopted. 

2. Also (protestant). 
protest. 

1844 Lp, Houcuron Mew, Many Scenes, Tintern Abbey 
182 We of this latter, still protestant age, With priestly 
ministrations of the sun,.. Maintain this consecration, 1890 
G. S. Haut in Amer. $rnl. Psychol. Jan. 61 A private pro- 
testant tribunal, where personal moral convictions preside, 
1899 Echo 1 Nov. 1/4 Artlessly protestant against the vicious 
vanities of smart society. 

Hence Pro‘testantdom, the Protestant commu- 


nities collectively; Pro‘testantli:ke a., like or 

after the manner of a Protestant; Pro’testantly 

adv., in a Protestant manner; consistently with 

Protestantism. : 
Vor. VII. 


Protesting ; making a 
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1579 Furr Refit. Rastel 739 An argument of aothority 
negatiue, is naught and protestantlike. 1659 Mitton Cir, 


‘Power Wks. 1851 V. 312 To protestants ..nothing more 
de 


protestantly can be permitted then a free and lawful debate. 
1676 Doctrine of Devils at U there have pot been..even In 
Frotestantdom some too, that..give heed to such doctrines, 
1896 D. L, Leonago in Papers Ohto Ch. Flitt. Soc, VU. 98 
Probably hy most of Christendom, if not also by most of 
* Protestantdain ‘, we are as yet onheard of. 


+ Protestantical, 2. Oss. [f. prec. +-1cat.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a Protestant ; 
inclined to or of the aatare of Protestantism; 
==: PROTESTANT a, 1. (Sometimes with hostile or 
opprobrions implication. ) 

1g93 Bacon Observ. Lided Wks, 1879 1. 382/2 A third kind 
of gospellers called Brownists. .affirm that the protestantical 
church of England is not gathered in the naine of Christ, 
hut of Antichrist. 1618 T. James Corrupt. Scripture w. 97 
‘They had every where almost omitted Photius words, being 
very Protestanticall lo this ‘franslation. 

Pro‘testan:tish, a. rare. [fas pree. + -I8H1,] 
= prec. Hence Proctesta:ntishly adv. 

1680 R. L’Esraancr Answ, Litter of Lrbels 8 Something 
- which might give the Protestantish Authour occasion of 
that flourish, 1685 H. Mose Ref. Baxter 24 As if he 
insinnated himself Popishly and Protestantishly affected in 
one Breath. 18.. in F figel Eng.-Germ, Dict. (1891), Louis 
Philip bas been very Protestantish in his predilections. 

Protestantism (pre'téstanti:z'm). [fas prec. 
+-1sm. CS. F. protestantisme.] 

1, The religion of Protestants, as opposed to 
Roman Catholicism ; 
Protestant; adherence to Protestant principles. 

1649 Muton Eiko. xv. 142 In the setling of Protestantism, 
thir {Papists’] nid was both unseemly and suspicious. 1726 
yee Taare Pope in. 205 There were Schisms.. long 

fore Popery, and consequently much longer before Pro- 
testantism..was in Being. 1778 Burne 5p, Conc. Amer. 
Wks. LIL 53 But the religion most prevalent in our northern 
colonies is a refinement on the principle of resistance : it is 
the dissidence of dissent, and the protestaantism of the 
protestant religion, 1790 — Fr. Ket. 30 It was still 
a line of hereditary descent. .though an hereditary descent 
qualified with protestantism. 1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. 
vi 11. 54 When the Jesuits came to the rescue of the papacy 
.. Protestantism..was stopped in its progress, and rapidly 
beaten back from the foot of the Alps to the shores of the 
Baltic. 1895 Br. Gorn Creed of Christian x. (ed. 7) 60 
She (Ch. of Eng.), more than aay other branch of the 
Charch Catholic, holds together Church authority, Bible 
authority, and individual conscience, ‘The Church of Ronie 
makes much of one; Protestantism makes mach of the 
other two. 

2. Protestants, or 
collectively. 

1662-3 Soutu Seri. (1727) V. 60 The only thing that makes 
Protestantism considerable in Christendom, is the Church 
of England. @ 1677 J. Haraincton Grounds Monarchy u. 
$ 108 “he slow assistances sent to his Daughter, in whose 
safety and protection Protestantism was at that time so much 
concern'd. 1902 Daily Chron. 28 July 7/3. Protestantism, 
meaning by that all the non-Roman Catholic persuasions, 
has held its own, but the Ronan Catholics are still steadily 
dwindling. ~ 4 ; 

3. The condition of protesting; an attitade of 
protest or objection. rave. 

1854 H. Srencer in i}ssto. Rev. Apr. 388 There, needs, 
then, a protestantism in social usages. 1855 Tackeray 
Newcomes \. 366 \fow his protestantism against her 
doctrines mhiuldes bakit itself on the turf. 

[f. as 


Protestantize (pre‘téstantaiz), v. 
prec. +-1ZE.] a. érans. To reader Protestant ; to 
convert to or permeate with the principles of Pro- 
testantism. b. r/r. To follow Protestant practices, 
Hence Pro-testanti:zed ///. ¢., Pro‘testantizing 
vol, sb. and fpl.a.; nlso Pro‘teatanti:zer, one 


who protestantizes. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 720 The grants which they still 
retain for the express purpose of Protestantising Ireland. 
1851 J. H. Newman Cath, in Eng. 339 Are Protestantizing 
priests and monks the Ga a of the kind which they 
could get? 1891 Bp. R, T. Davinson, etc, Adp. Tait UH. xxiv. 
199 He would farther ‘ Protestantise’ the Church of England. 
1893 Daily News 24 May 5/6 He belonged toa Protestantised 

ewish family, emineat in the financial world, 1906 W. 
eres Calvin vii. 203 Another considerable element 
valued the Protestantising of Geneva more for Its political 
than for its religious results, 1908 Daddin Rev. Apr. 308 
He was a Protestantizer who formed a party of Calvinists 
inhis Church, G 

Protestation (pretést2'fon),  [a. F. profesta- 
tion (13th c. in Littré), ad. late L. profestatio (in 
Ttala, 2 Macc. vii. 6), a. of action f. protest-dri 


the Protestant churehes, 


the condition of being | 


to Prorest.] The action of protesting; that | 


which is protested. 

1. A solemn nffirmation of a fact, oplaion, or 
resolation; 2 formal public assertion or assevera- 
tion. Zo make protestation, to protest in a solemn 


or formal manner. : 

1340 Hamrotr Pr. Conse. 9593,1 make here a protestacion, 
Pat { wil stand til be correccion Of ilka ny oe lered man. 
¢1386 Cuaverr Afriler’s Prol. 29 First | make a protesta- 
cioun, That I am dronke I knowe it by my soon. 1526 
Filgr. Perf. (W. de Wo 530 98 With a meke protestacyon 
deny it, & clere your selfe. 959 Deelar, Doctrine in 
Strype Ann, Ref (1709) E. viii. 116 Although in our last pro- 
testation made before the honourable anditory at West- 
minster, we sufficiently set forth in few words the sum of our 
faith. sgt Suaxs. 7wo Gent, tv. iv. 133, 1 know they are 
stuft with protestations, And full of new-foand oathes, 
which he wall breake As easily as I doe teare his paper. 


| plication of Richard Wairde, lat 


PROTESTATORY. 


1663 Cowrey Jerses & Ess. Cromwell (1669) 64 If there 
had been any faith in mens vows and protestatlons. £733 
Neat J/ist. Purtt, U1 437 They entered into a solemn Pro- 
testation to stand by each other with their lives and 
fortunes. 3838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxviii, Many 
testations of friendship, and expressions anticipative of the 
pleasure which must inevitably flow from so happy an 
acquaintance. 1899 West. Gaz. 4 Oct. 10/1 The great 
‘Church of the Protestation', which is being erected at 
Spires as a memorial of the origin of the name ' Protestant * 
at the famous Reichstag in that city io tg29, 

tb. By, with, under (a2) protestation, with the 
assertion of the reservation or slipulation, under 
the condition (¢ha/). Cf. Protest v. 5. Obs. 

1438 Rolls of Parlt, \V, 267/2 Yat he myghte speke under 

rotestation, to yat ende, 1480 Conentry Leet Bh. 444 
With a protestacion that the seid Priour & Couent may be 
at their liberte at all tymes to refourme & adde more. /bid, 
454 The answeres..made..to be bdl of Compleynt made be 
pe priour of Couentre, be protestacion pat pis answer at all 
tymes hereafter may be altered, added perto, amended or 
otherwyse reformed at eny tyme requisite, 1576 Neg. Prity 
Council Scot. 1L 377 Under on that thay na wayis 
grant the narrative. .to be of veritie. 

2. Law. +a. Ia pleading, an affirmation or 
denial, introduced in form of a protest, of some 
allegation the truth of which oe cannot 
directly affirm or deay withont duplicating his 
plea, and which he cannot pass over lest he shonld 
be held to have tacitly waived or admitted it (see 


quot. 1628). Ods. 

By protestation, by way of or in the form of a protestation, 

1471-3 in Calr. Proc. Chane. O. Elia. (1830) UL. Pref. 55 
Thomas seith, by protestacion, that the mater contened in 
the seid bill ts insufficient to pat hym to answer therto. 
1551 in Leadam Se/. Cas. Crt. pe (Selden) 57 And he 
beyng thereof so seysed dyed such estate thereof by 
protestacion seysed. 1579 Expos. Terms Law 16a b/2 Pro- 
testation is a savinge to the partie (that so pleadeth hy pro- 
testation}) to bee concluded hy any matter alledged or 
obiected against him, vpon whicb he cannot ioin issu. 1628 
Coke On Litt, 124h, Protestation..is an exclusion of a 
conclusion thata party to an action may by pleading incurre, 
or it is n safegard to the party which lee Bie from 
being concluded by the plea he is to make, if the issne 
be found for him. 1797 Tomuns Law Dict. sv. Vhe use 
of a Protestation in pleading seems to be this, rz, When 
one party alleges or pleads several matters, and the other 
party can only offer, or take issue on one of them, he pro- 
tests against the others. 

b. Se. Law, (See quot. 1835.) 

1978 Reg, Privy Council Scot. Ul. 92 Thay will proceid 
and minster justice alsweill be geving of protestationis and 
decretis, 1633 Acts of Sederun? 12 Vee. (1790) 46 Act 
anent Expences in Protestations, 1739 (did. 7 vale 325. 
1838 W. Bett Diet, Law Scot. s.v., Where a pursuer, 
advocator or suspender, after having raised an action, fails 
ta insist in it, his opponent, by means of protestation, may 
compel him either to proceed or to suffer the action to fall... 
[Vhis] is done by delivering to one of the Outer-house clerks 
a note for insertion in the minute-book of the Court ot 
Session... This cote. .is called a protestation. 


3. A solemn or formal declaration of disseat or 


objection; = Protest sd. 4. 

1641 J. Jackson Trve Evang. T. ut. 194 After a thousand 
Complaints, Dissertations, Protestationsagainst their Errors. 
1661 Wooo L1/e 1 Apr. (O.H.S.) L391 Mr. Brent desir'd 
them..to read a paper..containing n protestation in the 
name of all the fellowes, under a public notarie’s hand, 
against the admission of Sir Thomas Clayton to the warden- 
ship of Merton coll. 1793 Ace. Hoc. Camb. agst. W. Frend 
194, € Robert Tyrwhitt, a non-regent master of arts, do, 
within ten days, make this open and legal protestation 
against the said grace. 1803 Jurreason HM 'rit, (1830) [V. 7 
Spain had entered into a peviesiation against our ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 1649 tover. /airod. Canne’s Necess. 
p. xxxiii, Its burning fetters have provoked ..protestation, 
resistance, dissent, in various forms, civil and sacred. 

b. = Protest 54, 4b. 

1624 (May 26} in Rogers Profests of Lords (879), La 
Therefore the Lords, spiritual and temporal, in the higher 
Tlouse of Parliament, now assembled, do hereby declare and 
pronounce, and cause this protestation to be entered on 
record, in the rolls of this Parliament. 1641 (Sept. 9) ford. 
6 {The first formal protest with Reasons in the Journals 
of the House] We whose names are underwritten did dis- 
assent, and having, before the putting of the qoestion, 
demanded our right of protestation, did oe ly make 
our protestation; That fetch 1700 (April 4) /é¢@. 139 We 
cannot but enter this our protestation against a second 
reading of this BL 72a Yrals. Ho, Lords XK. 73/1 
The restraining the Assertions, used in Protestations, to the 
Apprehension or Opinion of the Lords protesting. 

4. attrib., 08 protestation meeting, money (2b). 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 36, 1 drew neere the sillie 
soute whom I found quivering in two sheetes of protestation 
paper {allading to the Marprelate tract ‘Tbe Protesta- 


tion’ 66 ts of Sederunt uly (1790) 78 The su: 
ioe hon of Richard 4 RRA ny bills, dno: 


| the nsurpers, mentioning him to have in his hands severall 


sums of money, consigned as protestation-money. 19¢8 
eee Y.) 6 June 3432/2 Protestation meetings have 
nN 

Protestator (prp'téstétta1). rare—°. [a. mod.L, 
protestator, agent-n, from frdtestar? to T.] 
One who protests; a protester. 

1847 in WEBSTER. 

Protestatory (protestitori), a. rare. [f L. 
protestat-, ppl. stem of protestari to PRrovest + 
-oRY 2, So F. protestatoire.} Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a prolest. , 

a 1624 Br. M. Suitu Serwe, (1632) 37 The answere is partly 


indignatory. partly protestatory. 1887 S/andard 93 Dec. 
a" ies Leiteessions were not favourably received ip the 
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PROTESTED. 


National Party, who went so far as to threaten further pro. | in the 


testatory elections, 1 
Prote:sted, ///. a. [f. Prorrst 2. +-ED 1.) 
1, Solemnly or + publicly asserted, 
1605 Maaston Dutch Courtezan WV. And don all the 

offices of protested gallantrie for your sake. ¢ 16z0 FLETCHER 

& Mass. Lit. Fr. Lawyer 1.i, Thou wouldst not willingly 

Live a protested coward, or be call’d one? 
+2, That has made or joined in a protest or 


protestation. Ods. rare}, ) 

1641 Mitton Animade, iv. Wks. 1851 IT1. 219 In thisage.. 
God bath renewed our protestation against all those yet 
remaining dregs of superstition. Let us all goe, every trie 
protested Brittaine throughout the 3 Kingdoms, and render 
thanks to God the Father of light. 


3, That is protested agaiast, objected to, or done 
or given under protest. /rotesied bill; see PRo- 


TEST V. 2. 
1849 Tnackeaay Friendship Wks. 1900 VI, 626, 1 will dis- 
own you, and cut you off with a protested shilling. 1864 
O. W. Homes Banker's Secret Poet. Wks. (1895) 310 The 
moral market had the usnal chills Of Virtue suffering from 
protested bills, 
Protester (prote'stos). ] 
1. One who makes a protestation 


affirmation. 

i6or Suaxs. Ful. C.1, iL 74 Were Ia common Langher, 
or did vse To stale with aiinany Oathes my loue ‘I'o every 
new Protester. 

2, One who makes a protest or remonstrance. 

16st C. Cartwaicnt Cerf. Relig. 1. 103 ‘To annex their 
Religion as a codicil! to an appeal of a company of Pro. 
testers against a decree at Spire. 1794 Boake Nef. Lords’ 
Frnis. Wks. 1842 11. Gor ‘Ihe reasons against the article, 
alleged in the protest, were by no means solely bottomed in 
the practice of the courts below, as if the main reliance of 
the protesters was upon that usage. 1812 L. Henr in 
Examiner 25 May 322/2 The Grenvilles and other pro- 
testers against improper expenses, 1885 Manch, Exam. 
14 May 6/1 The motion was carried by 54 to 4, the pru- 
testers being [etc.]. F : 

b. Sc, Hist. pl. Those Presbyterians who in 

1630 protested against the union with the Royalists; 
also applied to those who on various later occa- 
sions formally protested against acts or dccisions 


of the cburch courts. 

1660 Douctas in Wodrow Mist. Sug Ch. Scot. (1721) 1, 
Introd. 12 That it may be they were mistaken for some of 
their Brethren the Protesters, to whom..the King's Return 
is Matter of Terror. 1722 IVodrow Corr. (1843) 11, 630 His 
pieces he wrote in the debate with the Protesiers contain... 
many things as to the History of this Church. 1816 Scorr 
Old Mort.v, They had parted, .at the time when the kingdom 
of Scotland was divided into Resolutioners and Protesters. 
1855 Summary Principles U. P. Ch. 2 \n May 1733 the 
Assembly refused to hear fully the reasons which the pro- 
testers had to urge. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 
I. 409/2 His father.. belonged to the extreme Covenanting 
party of Protesters. : 

8. One who protests a bill or other commercial 
document. 

1849 De Quincey, Fug. Mail Coach Wks. 1862 TV. 295 
If ix 1s by bills at ninety days after date that you are made 
unhappy—if noters and protesters are the sort of wretches 
whose. .shadows darken the house of life. 

Protesting, v/. sb. [f. Protest v, + -1NG 1.) 
The action of the verb Protest. a. Protestation, 
solema declaration; remonstranace. b. The formal 
declaration of the non-payment of a bill when duly 
presented, 

1599 ?Suaxs. Pass. Pilgr. vii, Yet in the mids of all her 
pure protestings, Her faith, her othes, her teares, and all 
were leastings. 1702 Row 7amerl. 1. i. 344 'Twas well my 
Heart was cautious of believing Thy Vows, and thy Pro- 
testing. 1722 Frais. d/o, Lords XX. 74/1, The Liberty 
of Protesting, with Reasons, being an unquestionable Right 
and essential Privilege of the whole Peerage. 1809 R. 
Laneroao /utrod. Trade 20 The..act..authorises the pro- 
testing of infand bills for non-acceptance, 

Prote’sting, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc%,] 
That protests: in varions senses of the verb. 

1681 Wooo Life 6 June (O.H.S.) 11. 542 The outrage 
committed on the old lady Lovelace. .they pluck'd her ont 
of her coach, and called ber ‘old protesting bitch’. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. v. i, 1967 A protesting, faithless, villain Friend. 

Prote‘stingly, adv. [f. prec.+-1y2,.] In 
a protesting manner; by way of protest. 

1888 R. Dow ine Miracle Gold 1, vii. 125 She looked at 
him protestingly. 1894 Semple Bar Mag. Cll, 328 The 
maid.,stood protestingly in the background. 

Protestor (protestas). [Early mod.E. pro- 
teslour, ad. obs. F. protesteur, {, protester: see 
Protest v. and -or.]) 

+1. = Proresrer 1. Oéds. 

1550 Bate /mage Both Ch. t.v. 64 The present protestours 
of the veritie, here liuing in the world. 1691 Woop AZA. 
Oxon. U1. 495 He was..a protestor for a Community of 
wealth, as well as of women. 

2. = PROTESTER 2, 

1706 Heaene Collect. 5 Feb. (O. H.S.) 1. 178 Dr, Cawlsy 
was the more taken notice of upon Acc! of his Being 
one of the Protestors. 1780 /Jist, Eur. in Ann. Reg, 121/2 
Hecontended, that the protestors. .possessed property equal, 
if not su rior, to the petitioners, 1885 Manch. Exam. 
13 Feb. 5/1 It is asserted by the protestors that three names 
should have been so forwarded, 

b, = ProresterR 2b. Also aftrid, 

1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 78 They pretend .. that the 

encrality of the Godly did adhere to the Protestors, that 
the Publick Resolutioners had made defection. «1715 
Burnet Own Time 3. (1724) 1. 55 A great division followed 


(f. as prec. +-ER1) 
or solema 
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Kirk: Those who adbered to these resolutions were 
called the Publick Resolutioners : But against these some of 
those bodies protested, and they, together with those who 
adhered to them, were called the Protestors, 1834 Ti. 
Miter Scenes & Leg. vili. (1857) 110 Urquhart of Cromarty 
shad lately ‘counterfeited the Protestor *. agoo U. 2’, 
Mag. May 209/z2 When the foundations of the Protestor 
Synod were laid (1737-8), he was one of seven. 
rotetrarch : see Pro-1 1, 

|| Proteus (prowtices, prowtéds). (L. Proteus, a. 
Gr. Hpwrevs proper name.] 

1. Gr. and Rom. Mythol. A sea-god, the son of 
Oceanns and Tethys, fabled to assume varions 


shapes. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 6319 Protheus, 
In every shap, hoomly and straunge, 
Div, Logike 137 More mutable then Proteus, 1639 Ss. 
Du Veacea tr. Camus’ Admir, Events ajb, Falsehood is 
..capable of more different formes, than the.. Proteus of 
Poets, 1806 Wornsw. Soun., The world is too much with 
us 13 S0 
sea Ath hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. J 

2. Hence allusively, One who, or that which, 
assumes various forms, aspects, or characters; a 
changing, varying, or inconstant peren or thing. 

1585 J. Harr Zsof's Fables 111 A rothens..vnstedfast 
in word and ded. 1589 Coorre Admon. 28 Such a subtile 
Protheus hee is, that he can turn himself into all maner of 
shapes. 1685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 76 He is a wise 
Proteus that is holy with the holy,..serious with the serions, 
and jovial with the merry. 1703 Maunoartt Journ. Ferus, 
4 Mar. (1810) 17 Being such Proteus’s in religion, that no 
body was ever able to discover what shape or standard 
their consciences are really of. 1823 R. Haut Wks. (1841) 
V.62 Mental phenomena fortn a Proteus which is constantly 
changing its aspect. 

8. Zool. and Biol, a. A name for the protozoon 
now called Ama@pa, (Now disused as a generic 
name.) Also proleus animalcule, + p. insect, 

1802 Vinet.ey Anim, Biog. (1813) 111. 492 Some .. if 
viewed in a microscope, will be found to contain, among 
several other animalcules, the Proteus. 1806 Paiscitta 
Waxertetn Dom. Recreat. vi. 85, | shall find plenty of the 
Proteus insect in it, 1888 Rottston & panes Anim, 
Life 256 Amoeba Proteus or A. princeps, the Proteus ani- 
malcule..is to be found in the upper layers of soft ooze at 


that coude him chaunge 


the bottom of still clear Inkes, ponds, and ditches. 


b. A genus of tailed amphibians with persistent 
gills, baving four short slender legs and a long cel- 


like body, found in subterranean caves in Austria. 

1835 Kraay //ab. § fast, Anin. I. xxii. 419 The Proteus 
is abou a foot in length. .the body is cylindrical. 1854 
Owen Séel, & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. . Org. Nat, 188 In 
the proteus the last segment of the fore-limb divides into 
three rays. 1860 Gosse Hom. Nat, list. 76 Vhe proteus, 
a strange sort of salamander found in the lakes of immense 


| caverns in Illyria. 


ce. The name given to a group of bacteria, some 
of which are saprophytes and some pathogenic. 

1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1. 529 The list of putrefactive 
organisms includes various forms of proteus (vulgaris, mira- 
bilis, Zenkeri), for which formerly the name bacterium termo 
had todo duty, 1897 /éid. LIL. 748 Dr. Booker states that 
a group which he calls the ‘ proteus’ group of bacteria was 
represented in fifteen out of nineteen cases. 

4. a. altrib, Changeable like Proteus, protean. 
Proteus animalcule, tnsect = sense 3a. b. Como, 
as Protens-like adj, and adv, 

1687 Drvoen Hind & P, um. 818 O Proteus Conscience, 
never tobe tied! 1918 Entertainer No. 34 233 Who it is, 
that Proteus like has so often shifted his Meaning. 1733 
Cuevne Eng. Malady u. viii. § 4 (1734) 196 In such a Pro- 
teus-like Distemper, 1834 /ait's Mag. ie 599/1 The fan- 
tastic tricks of this Proteus principle, become most amusing. 
1839 Caatyte Chartism iv. (1858) 22 English commerce 
with its..immeasurable Proteus Steam-demon, makes..all 
life a bewilderment. 

Heace [irreg.] + Proteu‘siana. Obs. = PROTEAN. 

1689 T. Puunxet Char. Gd. Contmander 51 Protenusian 
pranks, unthought of mysteries. 

Protevangel (prdut,/vendzél). Also irreg. 
proto-eva‘ngel (see Proro-). fad. next: cf, 
MvanckL}, So F, (rear) = next, 2. 

_ 1875 Expositor 413 |e is entirely absent even from his 
interpretation of the Protevangel of Gen. iii, 1878 F. Fra- 
cuson Pop. Life Christ x. 105 The meaning of Eden's 


protevangel, 1882-3 Schaff's Encyel. coe Knowl. 1. | 
$03 ‘The grace under which the patriarcha protevangel 
manifested itself. 

|| Protevangelium — (prdutye:vtndzelidm). 


Also (after Gr.) -ion, [mod.L., f, Gr. mpir-os first, 
primitive (see Proro- 1) + L. evangeliumt:; see 
Evancety.) A primitive or original gospel, 

1. Name of an apocryphal gospel, attributed to 
St. James the Less, 

1738 Proto-Evangelion [see PseupEPiGAAPHAL}, 1851 Loner. 


Gold. Leg. 1. Nativity Introitus 11 The Nativity of our 
Lord, As written in the old record Of the Protevangelion, 

2. Applied to the promise concerning the seed of 
the woman implied ia the curse upon the serpent 
(Gen, iii. 15), regarded as the earliest utterance 
of the gospel. (in quot. 1892 in extended sense.) 
1874 H. R, Revnotps Yokn Baft, ii, 113 Going right 
back to the protevangelium uttered in paradise. tte 
Westcott Gospel ie Life 186 The whole narrative of the 
Creation and the Fall, and not one isolated verse, contains, 
when rightly spor reiees the real Protevangelium, the 
Primitive Gospel of the world. 


So Protjeva‘ngelist, a first or original cvangelist 
or bringer of good tidings, 


1620 T. Gaancer | 


might 1..Have sight of Proteus rising from the 


PROTHESIS. 


1864 Cartyte Fred. Gt, xvi. viii. TV. 371 nole, The true 
protevangelist of the thing. 


Protext (prowtekst). sare. [f. Pro-1 3 or 
Pro-% + TExT sb.; cf. contex/,] The preceding 


| context of a passage, 


1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. u. 141 The..alliance 
that the text hath with the protext, or verse immediately 
foregoing. 1886 NV. & Q. 7th Ser. II. 2790/1 See Baring. 
Gould's ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages', p. 600 (ed. 
London, 1881), and the protext. 4 

|| Prothalamion cri ens) Also (in 
mod. Dicts.)-ium. [Invented by Spenser, after 
epithalamion, KrItTHaALAMUuM: see Pro-2.] ‘A 
preliminary nuptial song’ (Stanf.), 

1597 SpeNsEa (fif/e) Prothalamion, or a Spousall Verse, 1612 
Daaytonr Poly-olb. xv. Argt. 8 At Oxford all the Muses meet 
her And with a Prothalamion greet her. 1627 — Aftsertes 
Q. Sfargaret Poems (1748) 141 Poets write prothalamions 
in their praise Until men’s ears were cloy'd with the report. 
(1896 Sfectator 31 Oct. 94/1 ‘ Prothalamion’. Spenser 
must have invented this word, as it does not exist in either 
Greek or Latin, to express the idea of a song of greeting 
to happy lovers before the actual wedding-day had arrived.) 

Prothallial (prope'liél), a. Bot, [f. next 
+-AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
prothallium, So Protha‘llic, Protha‘lline adjs. 

1876 J. H. Barrova in Encyel. Brit, 1V. 160/1 In Ferns 
the alternation consists of two dissimilar generations,—a 
sexual or Peele generation, and an asexual generation, 
1882 J. M. Cromate 2did. XIV. 555/2 Their fecundating 
influence is rather exercised on the prothalline elements of 


the growing thallus, 1890 Cent. Dict., Prothatlic, 

| Prothallinm (prope'lidm). Bor. Pl. pro- 
thallia. [mod.L., f. Pro-2 1 + Gr. adaioy, dim. 
of @adAés: see Proryattus, THauivs.) In 


vascular cryptogams (ferns, horsctails, club-mosses, 
etc.), A minute cellular structure or thallus, pro- 
duced by the germination of the spore, and bearing 
the sexual organs (antberidia and archegonia) ; 
forming the first of the two alternate generations, 


| much simpler than, and as it were introductory to, 


the fnlly-developed (asexual) plant. (Sometimes 
including also the similar PRoToNEMA of mosses.) 

1898 Caarentea }eg. Phys. § 402, This Marchantia-like 
expansion has received the name of prothaliium, and it is 
on this little membranous body, that the archegonia and 
pistillidia make theirappearance. 1872 Ottvea Alem, Bot. 
11. 286 From the germinating spore (of Ferns] arises a small, 
green, leafy expansion, called a prothallium, which gives off 
delicate root-fibres from its under surface. 1875 BeNNetT 
& Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 335 In the Ferns and Fquisetacex the 
prothallium resembles the thallus of the lowest Hepatica. 

Prothalloid (prope'loid), a. [f. next + -o1p.] 
Resembling, or having the form of, a protballus, 

x890 in Cent. Dict, | 1897 Naturalist 178 The brown 
radicles are a prothalloid growth, 

{Prothallus (propelis). Bot. Pi. pro- 
thalli (-ai). [mod.L, f. Pro-2 + Gr. 6aAAds 
shoot: see THALLUS.] = PROTHALLIUM, 

1854 J. H. Barroun in Encyel. Brit. V. 144/1 Equisetacez. 
.. The’ spore when sprouting, produces a pro-embryo or 
pro-thallus, which at first appears as a green-lobed leaf 
snperice on astalk. 1857 BerkeLey Cryptog. Bot. § 32. 

5 The spores germinate and produce a more or less 
foliaceous mass, which after impregnation bears fruit 
containing bodies like the original spores, or 3 ued capable 
of bearing such spores, in which case it is called a protballus. 
1908 Athenzunt 16 May 608/1 The fern-plant. «is typically 
a land-plant...But_one phase of its life-cycle, the small 
green prothallus or fore-plant, is essentially an aquatic phase. 

Prothelminth, -ic, -thelmis: see Proro- 2 b. 

|| Prothesis (prp‘p/sis). a, Gr. mpddeais a 
placing before or in public, as in the phrase ol 
épra tis mpoOécews the showbread (LXX and 
N.T.), f. Pro-2 2 + éois placing: cf, mporiOéval to 
place before, set out (food, etc.).) 

1. Eccl. The placing of the elements, etc., in 


‘ rendiness for use in the eucharistic office ; hence, 


the table upon which these are placed, a credence- 


table, or the part of a church where this stands, 

In the Greek Church, the preparation and preliminary 
oblation of the elements, performed by the priest and deacon 
(more fully office of prothests); bence, the table upon which 
this is done (adde or altar of prothesis), or the place where 
this table stands (chased of prothesis). 

1672 Cave Prim, Chr. 1, vi. (1673) 149 The Prothesis, or 
place where things were prepared in order to the Sacrament. 
agtr Hickes 7wo Treat. Chr. Priesth, (1847) 1. 322 The 
use of a Prothesis, or another table from whence he may 
fetch them [bread and wine}. 1883 Beresr. Hore Worship 
& Ord. 92 We have the Altar with its attendant table of 
Prothesis. 

2. (See quots.) 

1812-29 Cotenpce in Lit. Rem, (1838) 111. 93, 1 would 
thus class the ale of oreae etceety i= 

*, rothesis, Christ, the Word. . & 

th a he ae Mesothests, the Holy Spirit. fate 

CCU LUTE: C rynthesis, the Preacher. é o 
1830 /éid. 1V. 429 note, As a synthesis is a unity that 
results from the union of two things, so a protbesis is a 
primary unity that gives itself forth into two LC 

8. Gram. The addition of a letter or syllable at 
the beginning of a word: commonly, but less 
stagnologically called ProstHEsts, ’ 

1870 Marci . Gram. § 48. 31 Real prothesis fs pretty 
common in Greek, 

94. Surg. Erron. used for PROSTHESIS 2, 

1842, Dunotison Aled. Lex. Prothesis (ed, 1857 adds 
Prosthesis), that part of surgery, whose object is to add to 


PROTHETIC. 


the human body some 
may be wanting. 

Prothetic (propetik), 2. [ad. Gr. mpoBeri-és 

aving a purpose in view, also of or for prefixing, 
prepositional, f. rpor:Oévar to place before.] 

1. Gram. Prefixed at the beginuing of a word; 
also, less etymologically called Prosturtic, 

3833 S. Kenetck in PAilot. Auseunnt 1. 348 That the w 
in the longer form is merely prothetic and no part of the 
root, 1888 Athkenaum 24 Nov. go4/a In It. 156 Prof, 
Sterrett has again misunderstood this prothetic iota; read 
todayévri. rg00 H. HARaison in MN. & Q. oth Ser. VI. 
5314/2 Wrayton.. -Its prothetic w is due to false analogy. 

%. That is posited before ; antecedent. rare". 

1839-52 Baitey Festus xix. (ed. 5) 301 In hope to know the 
great unknowable, The all prothetic universal 1. 

"13. Surg. Erron. used for Prostuerte 2. 

1899 Nature 23 Nov. 77/1 The introduction of a section 
upon prothetic appliances, 


Prothe'tical, z. [f, as prec.+-au.] ?Hav- 


artificial part, in place of one that 


ing the quality of putting forth into view, or | 


exhibiting. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 91 A poet is necessarily a syn- 
thetical, if, indeed, he be not rather a higher, a prothetical 
agent. /6/d. 158 ‘he language of Scripture. the style not 
being so much symbolical or typical as prothetical, if we 
may coin the word; the natural things which we too gene- 
ely understand ns figures of speech..being used not only 
as direct exponents of the spiritual,..but as one and the 
same with them, 

Prothe‘tically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 

1. (Cf. pree.) 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XV1I. 167 The Genuine poet works 
synthetically, or even in higher guise, prothetically, and 
never analytically, ‘ 2 

2. Gram, By prothesis or ptefixion, 

1885 Trans, Amer, Philol. Assoc. XVI, App. 33 Letters 
adde prothetically, 

Prothistorian : see Proro- 1, Prothocall, 
-ooll, -gall, -goll, obs. ff. Protocon, 

tProthodaw. Ods. humorous nonce-wd. (f. 
protho-, Proto- + Daw sb.2a.) A prime simple- 
ton, a noodle of the first zank. 

a 1548 Hat Chron., Her, 
not forge a lye for his pleasure, but a prothodawe wyll 
faine A ae to mainteiue his folish fantasie. 

Prothonotary, etc., var. PRotonorary, ete. 

Prothoplasmator, -pla(u)st(e: see Proro-, 

Prothoracic (praupore'sik), a. Entom. {f 
mod.L. prothérax, -thordcem (see next) + -1c: cf, 
Pro-2 2, and thoracic.) Of or pertaining to the 
front of the thorax; pertaining to or situated on 
the prothorax. 

1846 Kirnsv & Sp, Entomol WI. xxxiv. 41a The lower 
margin of the ace cavity has a notch, 1836-9 Todd's 
Cyet. Anat. 11.883 In the Coleoptera. .the pro-thoracic.. 
segments are largely developed. 1887 Athens 16 Apr. 
58/1 The existence of prothoracic glands in certain species, 

| Prothorax (propoereks). Entom. [mod.L.: 
sce Pro-2 2 and Tuorax.) The first of the 
three thoracic somites, or divisions of the thorax 
of an insect, which bears the first paiz of legs. Its 
upper surface consists of the pronoltem or central 
ridge, and the two frof/eura, one on each side, 

[182g Avoown in Anu. des Sc. Nat, 1, t19 Nous nomme- 
tons Prothorax le premier segment... Le prothorax, le 
mésothorax, ct le métathorax réunis, constituent le Thorax.] 
1826 Kiray & Sp. Extomol. 11. xxxv. 531, £ adopt likewise 
the terms. .frothorax, mesothorax, metathorax, to signify 
the three segments into which the thorax of Linné, or the 
upper side of the trunk, is resolvable, 1877 Heuxtey Anal. 

nv Anin., vii, 4 The longicorn Beetles produce a sound 
by the friction a € tergum of the prothorax upon a pro- 
cess of that of the mesothorax. 

Prothyalosomal: see Proro- 2b. 

Prothyl, -yle, variants of Protrie, 

| Prothyrum (prp*pirdm). (L. (generally in 
pl. prothyra), ad, Gr. wpé@upov a front-door, a porch, 
{. mpd, Pro- 2+ @vpa a door.] The porch or vesti- 
bale of an ancient Greek or Roman house. 

1706 Puicites, Prothyrunt, a Porch at the outer Door of 
an House, a Fence of Pales or Rails, to keep off Horses or 
Carts from the Door. 1834 Genti, Mag. CTY. t. 53 The 
Roman Villa after Vitruvius... The rincipal features noticed 
are the Protbyrum, vestibule, or lobby. 

Prothysteron, Protichnite: sce Proro- 2b. 

|| Protimersis. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. mporipnats, 
n, of action f. mportuav to honour before or above.] 
Estimation of one thing above nnother ; preference. 

41638 Meve IVés. (36735) 28 »  £ will have mercy and not 
sacrifice’; it is no Antithesis, but a Protimesis, that 'f had 
rather have mercy than sacrifice *. 

Protiodide (protai-ddaid). Chen, Also proto- 
iodide. [frot-, PRoTO- 3.) A combination of 
iodine with another element or radical, containing 
the smallest proportion of iodine : opposed to 
Per-iop1DE, Formerly alsocalled + Protio'duret. 
Now usually otherwise expressed, as protiodide of 
tron = ferrous iodide, Fe I,; prottodide or prot- 
toauret we mercury = mercuric iodide, Hg 1. 

1836 J. M. Gutiy Alagendie's Formutl, (ed. a) 120 Pree 
Paration of the Proto-loduret of Mercury. 1836-4: Branoe 
Chet, (ed. 5) 677 Lodide of Calcium..ma y also be obtained 
by digesting hydrate of lime with protiodide of iron. 18 

COPFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 499 The protoiodide [o 
Mercury]..is a beautiful red compound, 


| 
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 Protista (proti-st%), sé. a Biol. [mod.L. 
(= Ger. Protisten, Haeckel 18 8), a. Gr. mpdriara, 
neut. pl. of mpdriar-os the very first, superl. of 
wpwros first.) A third kingdom of organized 
beings, proposed by Haeckel to include those of 
lhe simplest structure, not definitely distinguished 


| as either animals or oe (thus comprising the 


73 That an Arche foole cane | 


Protozoa and Protophyta, with those forms in- 
determlnately assigned to either group); corre- 
sponding to the Primatia of Wilson and Cassin 
(see PRimaAt 5), 

1878 Bat Geyenbaur'sComp. Anat, 75 The plan of uniting 
all the lower organisms which cannot be Tegarded as 
Animals or Plants into the Kingdom of the Protista. 1908 
M. Haatoc in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 486 The physiology of 
a tg (organisms which have the character of dali 
cells, 

Hence Protist (prowtist), an organism of the 
gtoup /rotista, a protozoon or protophyte; also 
attit, = protistan; Proti-etan a., of or belong- 
ing to the Protista; sb. = frotist; Proti‘stio a., 
of the Proti'sta, 

1869 Iuxcey Cott, & Addr, xii. (1873) 314 Some of the 

Monera acquired tendencies towards the Protistic, others 
towards the Vegetal, and others towards the Animaf modes 
of life. 1877 f Bateman Darwinism 33 The second 
group of the Protistic Kingdom—the rae boldan or Proto- 
pa 1889 Genves & ‘THouson bvot, Sex x, 129 In 
Volvos}, which is best regarded as a multicellular protist. 
(bid. xi. 152 Loose protist colonies like Volvox or Ampullina. 
1897 Nat, Science Oct. 134 The modes of re roduction 
among Protists are many and various. 
in Contemp. Rev, Apr. 489 The Protistic parent that loses 
its individuality in its offspring when it divides. 

Proto- (prduto), before a vowel or properly 
prot. (prdut), or with 4 (proap), zepr. Gr. mparo-, 
combining form of mpdros first, which became 
rpwt- before a simple, and mpa- before an 
aspiraled vowel. 

In compounds already used in Greek, and many of later 
formation, the Greek practice (represented by the forms 
proto., prot-, proth-) is retained, hut in modern formations, 
esp, in group 2 helow, the tendency is to leave proto- 
unchanged: ¢.g. proto.postate, proto-hippus. 

Words in froto- requiring for any reason in- 
dividnal treatment will be found as main words; 
Uhose not so treated follow here, in three groups, 
showing the use of provo-, (1) in general language ; 
(2) in terms of zoology and biology ; (3) in ehemical 
terminology, 

1. In various words of rare occurrence or nonce- 
words, often self-explaining : Arofo- (which, when 
peleed to a word already in English, is nsually 
hyphened) denoting (a) ‘First in time, earliest, 
original, primitive’, as in + frot-, proto-historian, 
proto-apostate, -bishop, -chemistry, -chronicler, “god, 
~herestarch, -tdeal, -metaphrast, parent, -paltern, 
protestant, -sinner, -tyrant ; (6) ‘First in rank or 
importance, chief, principal’, as in + proto-abbaty 
(= abbacy), -architect, -chemist, -devtl, ~groom- 
ship, justictaryship, -magnate, rebel, -traitor ; also 
the following: Proto-dea‘con (.diacon) (Gr. 
por obaxovos},a chief deacon (inthe Greek Church), 
+ Proto-fo‘reeter (protho-) [med.L. protoforest- 
arius), chief forester. 
EVANGELIUM, Pro'tograph [see -craru], a first 
or original writing. Proto-histo‘ric a., belong- 
ing or relating 10 primitive history, or the 
beginnings of historical records. Proto-Ma‘rk, an 
assumed original writing which formed the basis 
of the existing Gospel of Mark; so Proto- 
Ma'tthew. + Proto-na‘tural a. Ods., primarily 
natural, belonging to the original nature of a 
thing. + Proto-nota‘tor, a first or na 
recorder of a court. Proto-patria'rchal a., be- 
longing to a chief patriarch, + Pro‘to-plot Obs., 
an original plot or scheme. Proto-presbyter 
= Prororore. + Proto-pri-mitive @., cazliest 
among the primitive, most primitive. + Proto- 
seriniary (¢rvov. scrinerary), a chief keeper of 
records, etc. Proto-typo-grapher, the earliest or 
chief printer, Protove'stiary [med.L. pritovesti- 
a@rius}, the chief keeper ofa (royal) wardrobe. Pro- 
tozen'gma (sce quot.). Also PROTOCANONICAL, 
Proromartyr, PRoTopove, PRororyPe, etc. 


1647 M. Hupson Div. Right Gort. t. viii. 63 All Histories 
and Chronicles.. since Moses the *Prothistorian of the world. 
4@ 1661 Fucrer Worthies, Somerset.(166a) i. 21 Glassenbury 
being the *Proto-Ahbaty then and many years after. 1827 
Hattam Const. Hist. xv. V1. 475 stole, Sir James Mont- 
gomery, the false and fickle “proto-apostate of whiggism. 
£859 Hoanouse ftaly 1. gy Saori? was “proto-architect 
to the empire of St. Mark. 1641 Hevtas Afist, Epise. 1. 
(1657) 18 James the *Proto-Bishop, the first that ever had 
a fixt Eptscopalt Sea, was ordained Bishop of Hierusalem, 
by Peter, James and John the sonnes of Zebedee. x 
Buin. Rev, Jan. 34 Anastasius..sent the *“proto-chemist, 
Jotanne Isthmius, to end his fraudulent career in the 

ortress of Petra, 1650 T. Vaucwan (¢itZe) Anthroposophia 
Theomagica: Ora Discourse of the Nature of Man and his 
state after death; Grounded on_ his Creator's *Proto. 
Chimistry. /did. g He that knows how to imitate the 


| 


1908 M. Haatoc 


Proto-go‘spel = Prot- | 


PROTO., 


Proto-Chymistrie of the Spirit by Separation of the Princi. 
ples wherein the Life is Imprisoned. 1604 Parsons 3rd Pe, 
Three Convers. Eng. Relat. Trial 61 Though he be the 
Protestants *Protochronicler, 1698 J. Caure Sfuscory 314 
Tle hath atso a *Prote-Deacon. 1 Westin. Gas, 27 tay 
6/2 ‘Iwo archpriests, accompanied by proto-diacons, come 
forward. 1694 Morrevx Radelais v. xii, Ob you Devils,.. 
*Proto- Devils, Panto-Devils, you would weda Monk, would 
you? (1617 Minsnev Duetor, *Protoforestarius, was he 
whom the auncient Kings of this Realme made cheefe of 
Winsour Forest.) 1631 Weevea Anc. Fun. Alon. 644 This 
Hugh was high lustice, Gardian, or Prothoforester of 
England. 1900 Nature 8 Mar. 37/2 So strangely complea 
a pantheon was set up_ that i “protoged was almost 
whelmed by the sanctifications of imself. 18: Mvees 
Cath. Th. 1. § A 176 Uf it be admitted that an authentic 
*protograph of the Bible, with incontestably Divine signa. 
ture..does not exist. 18a2 ew Alonth/; Miag. V. 3442 The 
“proto; mship of the horse. W. Kay in Fleury’s 
Seed. Hist. M1. 188 note, The words. .ma simply refer to 
the fact of Simon’s being the *proto-heresiarch. 1880 
Traus. Royal Hist. Soc. VINE. 191 The great school of 
“protohistoric mythology. 1g01 Pilot 26 Jan, 102/a Our 
knowledge of prehistoric and protohistoric times. .increases 
daily. 1716 M. Davies Aéhen. Brit. III. Diss. Physich 40 
The same *Proto.Ideal Purpose of drawing out the Primo. 
genial Physick of theGrecians to its first aboriginal Offspring. 
1611 Seeep Hist. Ge. Brtt. 1x. ix. § 31. 588 The Earleof Kent, 
whom..the King remooued from the * roto-Tustitiariship (or 
high office of his Chiefe Justice), 1822 New Monthly Mag. 
V. 34a Creating hima *protomagnate of Persia. 1883 Scary 
Hist. Ch, 11. xu, Ixxix. 600 He used the Hebrew fatthew 
+-or a lost *proto-Mark. De Moxcan in Atheneum 
13 May 653/3 Billingsley, the English *protometaphrast of 
Euclid. a1 $3 Binninc Seruz, (1848) 68 This is the *proto- 
natural obligation. 17a0 Stave. Stow's Surv. I. v. Xavili, 
387/ The Maior's Clerk, together with the Common Clerk 
of the City, and the Sheriff's Clerks sat before them, to 
note..all the Matters objected... And one was *Protonotator, 
from whose Note all the rest took each his Copy of 
Writing. 1603 J. Davies Aficrocosm. (Grosart) 23/1 Since 
our “Proto-parents’ lowest fall, Our wisdome’s hi hest 
pitch (God wot) is low. ¢1810 Coneatpce in Lit. Rent. 
(1838) IIT. 218 Aye! here is the ovum,..the proto-parent of 
the whole race of controversies. 1658 BaaMHALL Schism 
Guarded we tu x, His *Protopatriarchal power was 
acknowledged. 1657 J. Warns Vind. CA. Eng, 85 We are 
to..eye Christ beyond them, especially, as the *Proto- 
Patterne. 1584 Leycesters Commont, (1641) 9: Their Archi- 
tipe or *Proto-plot which they follow (1 meane the con- 
spiracy of Northumberland and Suffolke in King Edwards 
duces. 188a-3 Schaf's Encycl. Kelig. Knowl. \. 942 
There is a *proto-preshyter or Proto-pope at each apical 
».in the Greeco-Russian Church. 1694 J. Smit Doctr. 
Lord's Day 7o Sunday was accounted by the *Protoprimi- 
tive Fathers the Seventh day in the order of Creation. 3604 
Paasons 3rd 24. Three Convers. Eng. 355 One of the first 
*Protoprotestants of England. 1714 Lockwaat Alem. Affairs 
Scot. g His son..thence acquired the title of *proto-rebell. 
1907 A. Lane fist. Scot. 1V. iv. 80 ueensberry, now 
regarded by Cavaliers as ‘the proto-re I", was’ Privy 
Seal. 1670 G. H. /ist. Cardinals 3. i. 85 He had under 
him twelve Scrineraries, and one *Proto-Scrinerary. 1702 
Surlesque L'Estrange's Quevedo 479 Lucifer, the *Proto. 
Sinner of Heaven. 15; Lansanue Peramd. Kent (1826) 
284 Thomas that *Prototraitour and rebell to his Prince. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., “Prototypographer.., the cheif 
Printer. 1880 Biapes in A fhenwam 18 ec. 814/3 He left 
Bruges to return to his native country and become its 


proto-typographer. 1657 W. Ranv tr. Gassend?'s Life 
fetresc Ep. Ded. 4 Nimrod the migbty Hunter, and *Proto- 
Tyrant of the world. 39774 Wanton Hist. Eng. Poetry 


(1840) 1. iii. 132 *Protovestiary or wardrobe keeper of the 

alace of Antiochus at Constantinople (¢ 1070). 1657 
i Ssutn dlyst. Rhet. 180 * Protoseugma,..when the Ver 
or Adjective is expressed in the beginning of the clause or 
sentence ; and omitted after. 

2. In numerous modern scientific and technical 
terms (sbs. and adjs.). The second element is 
properly of Greek origin, less frequently of Latin, 

a. Prefixed to adjs, from names of couatries or 
races, forming adjs. denominating primitive or 
original tribes, languages, wrilings, works of art 
or manufacture, styles of architecture, etc.: as 
froto-Arabic, -Babylonian, -Caucastc, -Celtic, 
Corinthian, -Duric, -Egyptian, -Elamite, -Greek, 
-Jonic, -Phanician, -Semitic. Also with nouns 
denotiog natives or inhabitants, as profo-Mede. 

1889 Sayce in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 905 Aa alphabet and 
language which have been termed “Protoarabic. 1889 
1, Vavuon Orig. Aryans iii. 182 The higher culture of 
the Semites, which again was derived from the *proto- 
Babylonian people. 1899 R. Munzo Prehist. Scot. tik 46 
The horned weapons are products of the *proto-Celtic 
stratum which lies chronologically between the earlier 
megalithic chambers and the later Gaulish tumuli. - 
E. Ropinson in Nation (N.Y.) 3x May 40s/a Of the 
early styles, .. and, most of all, the so-called ‘*proto. 
Corinthian’. 1907 Atheneum 6 July 20/2 In ove of the 
primitive graves laid bare..in the Forum was found a small 


vase of the proto-Corinthian class, 1876 Bircu ede Lect. 
Egypt 21 ¢ architect invents the *protodoric column, 


igor A. J. Evans in Oxf Univ. Gaz. 12 Feb. 330/t A 
survival of this *Proto-Egyptian class in the yan 
regions. 1901 Pilot 26 Tab. 03/1 Hitherto .. called 
‘ Mycenzan ' or *proto-Greek art. 1890 Cent, Dict, sv» 
[Figure] * Proto-Tonic Capital, discovered in the Troad. 

I. Tavioa Orig. Aryans iit. 184 Noo-Aryan tribes, suc’ 
as the *proto-Medes, ..the Etruscans, and the Picts. 1893 
F. Avams New Egypt 38 An expedition of acquisition, a 
truly *Proto-Phceaician trait | ' 

b. In terms, chiefly of Zoology or Biology: 
usually designating an (actnal or hypothetical) 
original or primltive form, Lye, organism, struc- 
tnre, ete, |] Prota:mnion, a hypothetical primi- 
tive amniotic animal, the “pre ——_ 
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ancestor of mammals, birds, and reptiles. {| Prota- 
mo*ba, a genus of Protozoa having lcbate psendo- 
podia like the ameeba (cf, PROTOGENES); hence 
Protamos’ban, a. belonging to or having the 
characters of this genus; sd. a member of this 
genus; Protamee‘beid @., resembling a prota- 
meeba. Prota‘mphirhine, the ancestral type of 
the amphirhine or double-nostrilled vertebrates. 
|| Protastacus [Gr. doraxds lobster, crayfish], the 
ancestral type of the Asfacédx or crayfishes ; hence 
Protastacine (-sain) @ Protaxo‘nial @., iu 
Morphology, having the parts arranged about a 
single primary or main axis; of or pertaining to 
frotaxonia. Prete‘mbrye: sce quol.; hence 
Protembryo‘nic a, || Protence‘phalon, the 
first of the three primary cerebral vesicles of the 
embryo, ProtheIminth [Gr. @dpuvs, éApev0- 
worm], a protozodn of the order Prothelututha, 
comprising most of the Jnfusorta, regarded as 
representing an ancestral type of worms; hence 
Prothelmi‘nthic @.; so || Prothe‘Imis, a hypo- 
thetical ancestral type of worms. Prothyaloso- 
mal (propsiiloséumal) a, pettaining to the pro- 
thyafosoma [Gt. Bados glass + c@pa body], ‘ Van 
Beneden’s name (1883) for the envelope of the 
nucleolus of an ovum’ (Syd. Sve. Lex.). || Pro- 
thysteron (propi'stérgn) Ahet. [Gr. mpoddorepov] 
= HYSTERON PROTERON, Protichnite (-i'knait), 


Palwont, [see lcunrry], one of the fossil tracks | 


found in the Potsdam sandstone of Canada, 
supposed to be those of a trilobite or allied animal. 
Pro‘toblast [see -BLAst], (@) a cell of a primitive 
or simple form, consisting of a mass of protoplasm 
with no investing membrane or cell-wall ; (4) ‘the 
nucleus of the ovum’ (Syd. Soc. Ler), Breto- 
bla‘stic 2. = HoLopLastic. Protobla‘stoderm, 
the primitive blastoderm or investing layer of the 
fertilized ovum. Proto-carinate, a. belonging 
to those primitive birds having a carinate or keeled 
breast-bone; sé, one of such birds. Protoce*rcal 
@, Ichth., having a tail-fin of the primitive form, 
conlinuous with the dorsal and ventral fins. 
Pro‘tocere (-sie1) [Gr. xépas horn], the rudiment 
of the antler of a deer, the process developed in 
the first year, {| Protocerebrum, the anterior 
cerebral vesicle of the embryo, which develops into 
the cerebrum; hence Pretoce'rebral a. Proto- 
c@lomate, an animal belonging to the /rofto- 
carlo‘mata,a proposed division of AZefazoa character- 
ized by a primitive enteric cavity with simple 
coelomic sacs, as most sponges; hence Proto- 
ecelomatica, Pre‘teconch (-kpyk) [see Concu], 
the embryonic shell in certain cephalopods; hence 
Protoce'nchala. Protodi:pnoan, a hypothetical 
primitive dipnoan. Pro-todome Cryst., a primary 
Dome, Protedynasstte a., Arc. Hist., beloug- 
ing to the first or earliest (Egyptian) dynaslics. 
Protefo:rami‘nifer (pl. -foramini‘fera), a primi- 
tive foraminifer. || Protogaster [Gr. -yaorjp 
stomach]: see quot. Protoga-strie a. [as prec. ], 
(a) a term designating two lobes, one on each side, 
towards the front of the gastro-hepatic area of the 
carapace in brachyurous Crustaceans; (6) pertain- 
ing to the protogaster. Protelemur, a term 
including various extinct insectiverous mammals 
as the supposed ancestral types of the lemurs. 
|| Protoma‘la [L. wd/a jaw], each member of the 
first pair of jaws or mandibles in the Myriapoda ; 
hence Pretoma‘lal, Pretomalar adjs. Proto- 
me'ristem Bot., the meristem or generating tissue 
of the youngest parts of plants; primary meristem 
(Russow in Ger.) 1872), Proto-merite (Gr. 
Hepor part], the first or anterior segment of a 
peed Stegarine, as dislinguished from the 
arger posterior segment (desleromerite or deuto- 
merite); hence Pretomeri tic a. Proto mesal a. 
Entom, (Gr. péoos middle], applied to a series of 
cells in the wings of hymenopterous insects; now 
called the second, third, and fourth submarginal or 
cuhital cells. Protomorph [Gr. poppy} form], a 
primitive or original form ; so Protomo:rphio a. 
having the primitive or simplest form or structure, 
Protomy‘xoid @., resembling Protomyxa [Gr. 
vga slime], a genus of inyxopodous’ Protozoa, 
|| Protone-phron [Gr. veppés kidney], the primitive 
kidney in the embryo of vertebrates, consisting of 
the pronephron, mesonephron, and metanephron ; 
hence Protone‘phric a, Protonu‘eleate ie, 
having a primitive nuclens; belonging to the 
Protonucteata, a hypothetical group of Protozoa 
regarded as the ancestors of all other animals. 
Proto-o'rganism, a primitive or nnicellular organ- 
ism, animal or vegetable ; a protozodn or proto- 
phyte. Proto-orrnithoid a, [Gr. épyis, dprd- 
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bird], of the most ancient or primitive birdlike 
lype. Protephlo‘em /o/., the tissue from which 
the phloem is developed; the primitive phloem of 
a fibro-vascular bundle (Russow (in Ger.) 1872). 
Protopo‘dial «., pertaining to a protopodiznt. 
Prote‘pedite [see PopitEe], in Crustacea, the first 
or basal joint of a limb, which articulates with its 
somite; hence Protopoditioa. {|| Pretopo'dinm 
[see Popium 2b], a primitive or typical foot in 
Molluscs. Pro‘toprism Cryst., a primary prism. 
Protopy’ramid Cvys/., a primary pyramid. 
Protosei‘smograph [sce SeisMoGRAPH],an instru- 
ment for recording the beginning or first trace of 
an earthquake shock. Protosi:phon, the primi- 
tive or rudimentary siphon or siphuacle in the 
preteconch of certain cephalopeds; also || Preto- 
siphonula. Protoso'mite, each of the rudi- 
mentary somiles or segmenls of the embryo in 
arthropods and annelids ; hence Protosomi*tic a, 
Pro‘tospasm /a/h., a local spasm preceding a 
general convulsion, Protospe'rmatoblast [see 


StenM and -BLAST], term for certain cells from | 


which spermatozoa are formed : sce quot. Prote- 
spo'ngian a., designating a primttive stage in 
the development of a sponge. Pro‘tospore /o/., 
a primary spore or spore-like body in certain fungi, 
corresponding to the prothallium in higher crypto- 
gams, Protostoma (Gr. o7épu month}: see 
quot. for frotogaster, Protosystema-tic <., 
Cryst., belonging to a primary system. Prete- 
te'rgite Lréom. [L. fergem back], the first dorsal 
segmenl of the abdomen of an insect. Proto- 
toxin: sce quot.; so Protote'xold = frofoxrold: 
see Toxin and Toxom,  Preteve'rtebra, (a) 
Comp. nat. in Carus’s nomenclatnre (1828) 
applied to the ribs reckoned as the first set of 
vertebra; (/) /mbryol. each of the segments, 
formerly considered as primitive (temporary) 


| vertebrae, in the early embryo of a vertebrate; 


hence Protove'rtebral @., pertaining Lo or of the 
nature of a protoverlebra. Proteve'rtebrate c., 
(a) furnished with prolovertebrze ; (4) belonging to 
the /'rotovertebrata, the hypothetical ancestral 
forms of vertebrate animals, || Prete'vum, an 
ovum in its first or primitive stage, e.g. before 
impregnation, or (in the case of a meroblastic 


| ovum) before the formation of the food-yolk (cf. 


METOVUM). Protoxylem (-zai‘lem) /ot., the 
tissue from which the xylem is developed ; the 
primitive xylem ofa fibro-vascular bundle, Proto- 
zonite Zufom, [Gr. (wvy girdle], each of the 
primitive or rudimentary segments of the body of 
an insect in the embryonic stage. Protu‘reter, 
the primitive ureter, the excretory duct of the 
protonephron, See also Prorourrrus, Proro- 
ruyTE, PRorozo., etc. 

1879 tr. Jacckel’s Evol, Man xviii. 11. 134 This nnknown 
common parent-form is the Primitive Aninion Animal (**/rof- 
amnion), In external appearance the Protamnion was 
most probably an intermediate form between the Sala. 
manders and the Lizards. 1877 Huxvey Anat, 7uv. Anint 
ii. 79 It is open to doubt..whether either *Profamadta, 
Protogenes, or Myxodictyum is anything but one stage of 
a cycle of forms. 1883 } E. Avy in Anowledge 15 June 
355/2 The thousands pf other *protamceboid creatures. 
1869 Vbuxtey Crit, §& Addr. xii. (1873) 317 From this 
**Protamphirhine ' were developed, in divergent lines, the 
true Sharks, Rays, and Chimare; the Ganoids, and the 
Dipnensta, 1880 — Crayfish vi. 344 The common *prot- 
astacine form is to be songht in the Trias. 1878 — in 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 787 A Crustacean..which we may call 
Bee eionally *Protastacus. 1887 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
4st. 397 The stages of holoblastic ova may be..classified 
as follows..(1) The ovum or Monoplast..s (2) the first stage 
of seginentation..; (3) the second stage of segmentation... 
We have proposed to classify these stages under the name 
of *Protembryo, 1887 T. J; Parken in Proc. Zool. Soc. 37 
The. .unpaired portion of the *protencephalon (embryonic 
fore-brain), 1879 tr. /faeckel’s Eval, Man xvii. 11. 76 The 
common parent-form of the whole Worm trihe (the *Pro- 
thelmis). 1873 Dawson Earth & Man iii. 4g Some of the 
imost ancient sandstones have their surfaces covered withrows 
of punctured impressions (*/’retichnétes, first foot-priats). 
1880 Libr. Univ, Knowl, (U.S.) VIL. 772 The sandstone heds 
which contain the protichnites. pied Packarn Embryol, 
Stud. Hexapodous asects(Peahody Acad, Sci. I. Mem,111.) 6 
The Primitive blastodermic skin..or as it might be termed, 

protoblastoderm. ago 24/5 Apr. 343 That in Rhea we have 
represented the *proto-carinate wing-type of to-day. 1892 
J. A. ‘Taomson Ont?, Zool. xx. 403 The end of the notochord 
in the tail is quite straight (protocercal and diphycercal), 
1885 Witoer in V. York Med. Frul. 28 Mar. 354° *Proto- 
cerebrum, a monomial, sSignificant equivalent for..cerebral 
rudiment. 1884 Hyatrin Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 113 
Anatomically, the Sponges may be called Metazoa proto- 
coclomata... We can readily transform a “protoccelomate into 
® trochoccelomate hy tee, a the horizontal parts of the 
Partitions. 1888 /é/d. XXVI11. 542 The *protoconch of Owen, 
1n Cephalopods, is the early shell which recedes the conch, 
or true shell. Professors Hyatt and Brooks consider_the 
Protoconch in cephalous malluscs as. - probably derived from 
the periconch of Scaphopods. 1878 Guanry Covstaiioen 52 
The former [domme] is distinguished as the *“protodome. 1902 
Daily Chron.6 Oct. 3/1, The period of the first three dynasties 
+ Tequires a designation of its own,..the word- is proto. 
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dynastic’ appears to be suitable. 1875 Dawson Dawn af 
LYfe viii. 215 Eozoon [etc,], our *proto-foraminifera. 1879 
tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man viit 1, 194, 1 shall call the central 
cavity of the Gastrula-body the primitive intestine (proto. 
gaster\, and its opening the primitive mouth (frotostomra). 
3877 Hoxiev Anat. inv. Anine. vi. 343 The latter is. sub- 
divided into two epigastric lobes, two *protogastric lobes, 
a median mesogastric lobe, two metagastric lobes and two 
nrogastric lobes, 1887 Hettrain Distrib. A nin. mi, it. 348 
aL ‘Trouessart they [certain inammals of tertiary age] are 
all ranged with the Insectivora as the group of the *proto- 
lemurs. 1883 Packano in Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc. June 
198 [Ia Myrrapeda] the eoeres consists of two portions, 
the cardo and stipes, while the hexapodons mandible is 
invariably composed of but one piece,..which corresponds 
to the ate of the myriapodous protomala. /é/d. 203 The 
*protomalal and deutomalal arthromeres. 881 Nature 

XIIL. 288/1 Dr. Jakob Eriksson describes ina lengthened 
paper the *protomeristem of the roots of Dicotyledons, 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 550 ‘Vhe young anther consists at first of 
a small-celled proto-meristem in which a fibro-vascular 
bundle becomes differentiated lying in the axis of the 
connective. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 858 
[In] the Polyeystidea [the body] is divided by two septa into 
three segments...The first segment is the epimerite; it is 
the part from which the other two segments bud oot... The 
second segment is the *protomerite, the third and by far the 
largest, the deuteromerite. 1826 Kiruy & Se. Zntomod, 
Il]. xxxv. 632 ‘The medial areolets of the Intermediate 
Area..form three distinct series; these may be called the 
*protomesal, deuteromesal, and tritomesal, reckoning from 
the postcostal areolets. 1876 Fe J. G. Witxixson Hr, Se. 
*% Div, Rev, 58 The growth of evils from their first wicked 
thoughts or germs, from their true *protomorphs, tiny and 
unperceived, to monstrous destrnctions. 1859 Toda's Cyct. 
Anat, V. 476/1 Yhe integumentary *“protomorphic line. 
1867 H. Srexcrr Princ. Biol. § 290 11. 289 A protomorphic 
layer, which differentiates in_o pone directions, 1883 
P. Genves in Zneyel, Brit. XVI. 846/2 ‘The writer has 
attempted to Ss the forms of free and united cells as 
specializations of a (*protomyxoid) cycle in which variations 
of functional activity are accompanied by the assumption of 
corresponding forms. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man xxv. 
V1, 4x2 In all low Skulled Animals (Craniota), withont 
aninion .. the primitive kidneys (*Arofonephira), though 
mich modified,..act permanently as urine-secreting glands. 
1861 V. Syd. Suc. Vear-bh, Aled. 113 Genesis of the *Proto- 
organising found in Calcined Air, and in Putrescible Sub- 
stances that have been heated to150° 1895 Syed. Soc. Lex., 
Protodrganism, one of the simplest of organised heings, 
capable of being referred either to the aniinal or vegetable 
kingdom, 1883 W. Sixes in é/arfer’s Mag, Feb. 332/2 Slab 
. extending the. area of *proto-ornithoid forts of life from 
longitude 72° to 4°. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's 
Uhaner, 3ge The first primitive elements of the phloem, 
Russow’s *protophloem, 1898 tr. Sfrasburger's Bot. i. iv 
105 In fully-developed vascular bundles the protoxylem and 
protophloem cease to perform their functions. 1870 Route: 
ston Anin. Life 94 (Cominon Crayfish) The appendages vf 
the .. post-abdominal segments - consist of a biarticulate 
‘"protapodite’ [ete.]. 1897 HuxLev Anat. inv. Antin, vi. 273 
Two pairs of appendages, composed each of a pepepodits, 
terminated by an endopodite and exopodite, 1880 Git in 
Smithsonian Rep. 361 The valve of the siphon [in Cepha- 
lopods} is a true foot or *pratopodinm, aad the two lateral 
folds are pteropodia. 1895 Srorv-MAsKELYNE Crystallogr. 
283 The hexagonal dentero-prism,.is identical in features 
with the “*proto-prism...The horizontal sections of the 

roto- and dentero-prisms are regular hexagons. dd. 291 
The trigonal *proto-pyramid may be regarded..as being a 


| limiting case of the ere protopyramid. 188: /riends' 


Intelligencer XXXVUL. 556 The (pega concern and 
the microseismograph,..with which Professor Palmieri.. 
may detect the first faintest quiver which hints the coming 
earthquake. 1893 Hyatr in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, fist. 
103 Aa aperture through which the *“protosiphoaula com- 
municated with the protoconch, 1877 Huxey Axa. 27, 
Anim. v. 243 Generally, the development of the *proto- 


"somites, as these segments might he called, does not occur nati] 


some time after the embryo has been hatched. #é/d. vi 250 
As with Annelids, the segmentation of the hody results from 
the subdivision of the mesoblast by transverse constrictions 
into protosomites. 1890 Cent. Dict., feces epilepsy 
++) ¢pilepsy in which the spasms are Jocal...Such spasms 
are Avs called sonospasurs, or, when they are followed by 
general convulsions, *"frotospasins. 1899 Aiibutt's Syst. 
Aled. VII. 289 With this monospasm or protospasm there is 
often a tendency to generalisation. 1889 0. Frxd. Aficrosc. 
Se. Dec. 251 note, The spermatozoa of the Decapods studied 
by hin [Sabatier] arise in large cells, the ‘ *protosperinato- 
blasts ", 1884 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, fist. 86 We 
have not been able to separate the *Protospongian stage of 
Haeckel fromthe ascnla, 1878 Guaney Crystadlogr.72 These 


“are sometimes called the *protosystematic planes. 1895 


Storv-Maskeiyne Crystallogr. 110. 1904 Brit. Med. Frnl, 
ro Sept. 567 We have three different toxins with different 
toxicityand different avidities to theantitoxin, viz, the *proto- 
toxin, the deuterotoxin, and the tritotoxin, Zé/d. 568 The 
prototoxin with the greatest avidity for the antitoxin and 
with the greatest toxicity.. but. .beingcomparatively labile it 
changes after some time into *prototoxoid. 1877 Huxtry 
Anat, fv, Anim. v, 223 The mesoblast becomes divided 
into a series of quadrate masses, like the *protovertebrae of 
a vertebrate embryo. 1881 Mivanr Caf 325 On each side of 
the medullary groove and notochord a series of qnadrate 
thickenings appear, termed protovertebra. 18ga Liiincs 
Nat. Med. Dict., Protovertebra, primitive segment of the 
mesoderm; myotome. When the name was pie the myo- 
tomes were snpposed to be the rudiments of the vertebres 
*“Protovertebral colunm or plate, a thick column of cells 
lying along the medullary groove, from which by segmenta- 
tion the protovertebrie are formed. 1879 tr. //aeckel's Evol. 
Man \. 223 The *frotovunr |s thus transformed into the 
metovune (after-egg) which is many times larger..but..is 
only a single, .cell. 1887 tr. Sfrasburger's Bot. viii. 86 We 
have fone ain the wood portion (the xylem) of the fibro- 
vasal bundle, the primary wood, the * Protoxylem, compe 
of primary wood-parenchyma and of vessels, 1898 /d/d. 1. 
i. 105 The protoxylem occupies the ianermost, the proto- 
hloem the outermost side of a procambium strand. 1871 
Packaro Embryol. Stud. Diplax etc. (Peabody Acad. Sci. 
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1, Mem. 11.) 6 The prinitive arthromeres, or segments of | sponding with the two chlorides of copper, we have also a 
Tr. 


the body (*protozonites [mispr. profozceniters] of Claparéde), 
1872 — /ferapodons Insects (Mem. 1.) 6 The cephalic lobes 
and succeeding protoronites are formed. 1899 tr. Haeckel's 
Evol, Man xxv. 11. 406 We find a long tube, the primitive 
kidney duct (“froturcter..), on each side. ~ 

3. In Chemistry. a, With names of binary com- 
pounds in -1pe (formerly -zre?), designating that in 
which the clement or radical combines in the first 
or sinallest proportion with another clement; e. ¢. 
Protoxive, Prorocutompe (+ protochloruret), 
ProriopivE, PROTOSULPHIDE (+ protosulphuret), 
qv. So protobro'mide (+t protoéromuret), proto- 
carbide (-caréuret), protocyanide (-cyarnsre?), 
protophosphide (-phosphuret), etc., a compound 
ofbromine, carbon, cyanogen, phosphorus, etc., with 
another element or radical, in which the bromine, 
ctc., is present in the smallest proportion, or in a 
smaller proportion than in another (designated by 
jer-). Also in the generalized term proto-com- 
pound. Hence, in derived verbs, ppl. adjs., etc., 
as ProroxipaTe, Proroxwwwe, proto-caréurcted, 
-pho'sphureted, -stipiureted, now rarely used. 

This use of profo- was introduced in 1804 hy Dr. T. 
‘Thomson, in his Systewe of Chemistry, ed. 2, for combina. 
lions of ere with a metal; protoxride being used to 
denote the first degree or ‘minimum of oxidizement ': see 
quot. s.¥. Peroxipe. It was extended by later chemists to 
similar combinations of other elements, as in 1815 to Proro- 
CHLOaIDE, and so on. In later chemical nomenclature, 
nomes in profo- have been to a great extent superseded by 
others with more definite numerical prefixes, or in which the 
constitution of the substance is differently expressed (e. ¢. 
protoxide of manganese by manganese monoxide, of 
manganous oxide; protochloride ond protoxide of iron, by 
Serrous chloride, ferrous oxide; protocarburet of hydrogen 
by light carburctted hydrogen, methyl hydride, er methane. 
But the proto forms are retained in some cases, especially 
when they correspond with seo. compounds, and in 
pharmacy and popular use. 

b. In ternary compounds frofo- was formerly 
used to designate salts produced from protoxides 
(cf. ProrosaLr), which thus contain the smallest 
(or smaller) proportion of the acid radical. Thus, 
proto-carbonate or proto-chlorate of tron, = the 
earlier cxpressions, ‘carbonate’ or ‘chlorate of 
the protoxide of iron’, i.e. the salts formed by 
the action of carbonic and chloric acid on the 
protoxide of iron. The latter is now ferrous oxide, 
and the salts are called ferrous carbonate and 
ferrous chlorate respectively. So with organic 
salts, ns protacelate, protoxalate; as protoxalate of 
¢in, the salt produced by the action of oxalic acid 
upon the protoxide of tin (stannous oxide); now 
called stannous oxalate. So + proto-hydrochlorate 
(proto-muriate), + proto-haloid salt, 1 salt formed 
by the action, on a inctallic protoxide, of hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid or other haloid acid (sce 
avoio). + Prote-Aydrate, tbe hydrate of a pro- 
toxide, as proto-hydrate of limeCO.H,0. Hence 


+ Proto-combination, combination of the protoxide. 

These terms are common in chemical writings of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but now belong mostly to the 
history of chemistry. 

e. ln Organic and Physiological Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, froto- occurs in senses having little or 
no connexion with a or b, but rather akin to its 
use in 1 or 2. 

Thusin eer enue acid (C7604) the name was given 
becaose the substance has some resemblance to catechnte 
acid or cafecks (2 CioHy9Qz), but has o simpler composition, 
Proto-albumoses were the albumoses first. produced in the 
process of digestion from the ‘acid-albumins’, and are now 
called primary proteoses. Protalbinie acid is the first 
product of the action of alkalies upon albumin or protein, 

ee Branoe Chem. (ed. 5) 1315 Acetic acid .. forms 
8 well-defined class of salts, acefates... Some of the peroxides 
convert part of this acid into carbonic acid and water, by 
which they are reduced to a soluble state, and form “prot 
acetates, 1876 Haarev Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 85 The bromine 
and the iron, in equivalent proportions unite to form p 
*protobromide of iron. 1858 Mayne £-rfos. Lex. °Proto- 
hromuret; protocarburety protochloruret; protocyanuret ; 
protofluoruret; protohydrioduret ; protophosphuret ; proto- 
seleniuret; protosn|phuret. 1876 Dunatxc Dis, Skin 84 
Tron may be prescribed in the form of the “protocarbonate, 
‘clirate, Rae eee lete} 2858 Mayne £xhos, Ler, *Pro- 
tocarbonated. 1826 Henry Eveve. Chen. 1. 422 Carbureted 
Hydrogen Gas. ‘This = has been distinguished also by the 
name of..gas of marshes, hydro-carburet, *proto-carburet 
of hydrogen. 1849 R. V. Dixon Henf1, 136 *Protocarbu- 
‘retted hydrogen and bicarburetted hydrogen ..ore yet 
sensibly more compressible than air, 1876 Hariey Afat. 
Aleit, (ed. 6) 385 Vanillin is the inethylic aldehyd of *proto- 
eatechuic acid. 1885 Remsen Org. Chem, (1888) 303 Pictc- 
catechuic acid, CsHs.CO2H.(OH), is a frequent product of 
the fusion of organic substances with caustic potash. 1854 
Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se., Chem. 436 In alinost every 
case..this metal [manganese] will be found in the state of 
“proto-comhination,—either as an oxygen salt of the pro- 
toxide, or asa “protohaloid salt, /did. 443 With *proto- 
compounds of iron it (red prussiate of potash] yieldsn white, 
with per-compounds a blue precipitate. /did. 499 It..is.. 
the *protocyanide, or “protocyanuret of mercury. 1826 
Henay Elen. Chem. 3. 577 In this compound, the lime is to 
the water, according..to Berzelius, as 100 to 32:1...1t ix, 
therefore, strictly a “proto-hydrate. 1836 J. M. Guity 


| 


*protumuriate and perniuriate, 1838 Tnomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 63 When this salt is dropt Into a solution of 
acne of mercury, a copious white precipitate falls. 
1858 Mayne Exfos, Lex, /'rotophosphoratus.., applied 
lo hydrogen gas containing the first of the different propor- 
ions of phosphorus with which it combines: “protophos- 
phorated. 2854 ScorreRn in Orr's Cire, Se., Chet. 457 


| Add carbonate of potash or soda to a *protosolution of zinc. 


q 


| 
| 


Magendie's Forinud. (ed. 2) 17 A solution of “proto-liydro- | 


chlorate of tin, 1926 VWeseav £éen Chet I. 100 


1836-4: Meaxor Chew, (ed, 5) 1185 ‘the *protoxalate [of 


iron] crystallices in green prisms, 
Proto-abbaty to Protoblast- : see PROTO-. 
(proutokng'nikil), a. 


Protocanonical 
[f. mod.L, prétécanonic-us (see Proto- 1 + CANON) 
+-AL.] See quots.: opp. to DECTEROCANONICAL, 
[1566 A. F. Sixtus Sexensts 8162. Sancta 1. (1575) 13 
Canonici primi ordinis, quos Protocanonices appellare libet, 
..de quorum autoritate nulla ynquani in Ecclesia catholica 
fuit dubitatio, aut controversia. } 

1629 T. Avams Medif. Creed Wks, 1862 IL. 86 [The 
Creed] is the word of God,..not protocanonical scripture, 
yet the key of the holy Scripture. 1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. 
Hdit. Sree ee 263 In the first [Classis] he reckons those 
[Books] which he calls Protocanonical, or Canonical of the 
first Order. 1747-5: [see Deutenocanontcat], 1849 W. 
Firrceraco tr. Whitaker's Disfut. 49 The proto-canonical 
[books] are those which are counted in the legitimate and 
genuine canon. — 

Protocarbide, ctc.: see PRoro- 3a. 

Protochloride. Chem. [Proto- 3n.] A 
compound of chlorine with another clement or 
radical, containing the minimum proportion of 
chlorine ; hence, antitbetical to perchloride. For- 
merly also called Protochlo'ruret. (Now nsually 
otherwise expressed, as fprotochloride of trou 
= ferrous chloride, Fe Cl,). 

1815 Henry Alen, Chent (ed. 7) 1. xiv. 418 The different 
compounds of chlorine with one base, might have been 
designated in the way proposed by Dr. Thomson for 
the oxides, the first being called proto-chloride, the second 
dento-chloride, and so of the rest. 1836 J. M. Guity 
Magendte's Fortniud, (ed. 2) 169 Exposed to a inoderate 
heat, it passes to the state of proto-chloruret. 18ga Parnete 
Chem, Anat, (1845) 89 A solution of protochloride of tin 
containing a little perchloride of tin. 

|| Protococcus (prontoke kos). Bot, Pl. proto- 
eocei (-kg*ksai), [f. Gr. mp@ro-s first, primary (sec 
Proto-) + «éxxos grain, seed.] A genus of micro- 
scopic unicellular alge, of spheroidal form. 

The common species /. viridis is abundant everywhere 
on trinks of trees, old palings, walls, etc. forming green 
patches or layers; /’. #ézdis is an alpine species constitut- 
ing the so-called * red snow ’. 

1842 Jenny Cyc XXII. 168/1 A field of green snow.. 
accompanied..with the Protococcus, giving a red colour. 
1860 H. Spencer in Weston. Rev. Jan.g7. 1875 Huxrey & 
Maatin Zen: Biol, (1883) 16 Get sone water that is quite 
green from containing a large quantity of Protococcns. 

lence Protoco‘ccal a., of or pertaining to Proto- 
coccus; Protooo'ccold @., having the form of or 
resembling /’rotococcus. 

1879 Jrut Quekett Alicrose. Club 46 My impression,.. 
frum an examination of many Asa‘dz, is that they are the 
results of changes from the Protococcal state. 

Protooclomate, -atlo: see Proto- 2b. 

Protocol (prdutokel), sé. Forms: 6 protho- 
coll, protocole, (prothogoll, 6-8 -gall, -call, 
7 protocal), 8 protocoil, 7- protocol. [Early 
mod.E, prothocoll, a. OF, prothocole (a 1200 in 
Godef. Compl), prothecolle, mod.¥. protocole 
(= Prov. prothcolle, It. protocolle, Sp. protocole), 
ad. med.L, protocoll-tunt, ad. Gr. mparéxodA-oy the 
first leaf of a volume, a fly-leaf glued to the case 
and containing an account of the MS., f. xpwro-, 
Proro- first + «éAAa glue. 

The history of the sense-development of this word mouse 
to medizval Latin and the Romanic languages, esp. French; 
in the latter it has received very considerable extensions of 
meaning: see Du Cange, Cotgr., Littré, Hatz-Darm., etc. 
The word does not appear to hove at any time formed part 
of the English legal or general vocabulary; in Sc. from 16th. 
probably under French influence; otherwise used only in 
reference to foreign countries and their institutions, and as 
a recognized term of international diplomacy in sense 2.] 

1. ‘The original note or minute of a transaction, 
negotiation, agrecment or the like, drawn up by a 
recognized public official, notary, etc. and daly 
altested, which forms the legal authority for 
any subsequent deed, agreement, or the like based 
on it; sometimes applied to a book or register 
in which these were written by the official con- 
cerned, as they were drawn up by him; = frotoco/ 
book: sce 7 (obs.). 

In the parts of the United States acquired from Mexico, 
the name is used for the original record of a grant, transfer, 
ete. of land; under the Spanish, law this was an entry made 
in his book by the official recorder of such transactions. 

1g4x [see 7]. xr5§3 Hu ort, Prethocoll, loke io wrytynge 
fyrste drawen. 1960 Roitann Crt, Venns wv. 309 The pro- 
thogoll heirof I wald haif drawin In writ, for cost to be my 
Vidimus. 1578 in Afattiand Cl. Afise. (1840) 1. 6 The pro- 
thogall of the chancellarie of France. 1682 Scarterr 
Exchanges 223 Yn all Fairs there are but few,..and in some 
but one Notary Publick allowed of, who is to protest, aod 
must keep a Protocal of every Protest, to which every one 
must have free access to see and know what Bills for Non 
acceptance, and what Rills for Non-payment, are protested. 


1726 Ayiirre Parergon 304 An Original isin other Terms | 


PROTOCOL. 


not appear, the Instrument is not valid, 
Wav}, A corresponding entry was made in the protocol of 
the Lord High Chamberlain. 1752 J. Loutnian Form of 
Hrocess (ed, 2) 283 The current Price of the Vellum or 
Parchment for the Time. For the first Sheet that it fills up 


1745 in Scntt 


| of the Clerk's Prothocall as Notary 400, 


| 


{ 


stiled the Protocol, or Scriptura Matrix: and ifthe Protocol, | 


orree ; Which isthe Root and Foundation of the Instrument, does 


b. fg. An original nuthority, 

1s8o J. Have in Cath, Tract, (5.1.S.) 37 Wawing for 
all fearning ane onlie protocole of thair preachings, some 
Inglishe buikes, quhilks skairslie thay wnderstude thame 
selwes, 

2. sfec. The original draught, minute, or record 
of o dispatch, declaration, negotiation, treaty, 
stipulation or other diplomatic document or instru- 
ment; ¢sf. a record of the propositions agreed 
lo in a conference, signed by the parties, to be 
embodied in a formal treaty. 

1697 Lutrarue Brief Rel, (1857) VV. 222 The pletion: 
tiartes have agreed that point shal be entred in the protocol 
or register of the mediator. 1 Rycaur //ist, Turks (11. 
563 ‘I'he Minutes or Protocolls of what was propounded. 
17x Lond. Gaz. No, 4802/2 The Ministers. have given in 
their Reasons to be entred in the Protocoll, 1815 Eaau. 
Catucart in Gurw. Wellington's Desf. (1839) X. 11g A 
copy of the Protocol of the military conference on the 
igth Instant which has been signed by all the Field Marshais 
and general officers who were present. 1829 Mackintosn Sf. 
flo, Com Jane, Wks, 1846 fit. 515, ] consider the protocol 
as the minutes of conferences, in EH the parties verbally 
agreed on certain important measures, which, being after- 
wards acted upon b others, became conclusively binding. 
1868 Daily News 18 Nov., lhe representatives of all the 
Powers signed the protocol, whereby the question. .is satis- 
factorily settled. ‘This protocol is to serve as the basis of an 
international convention. fig. 21861 Mus. Browse 
Garibaddi vii, Men feared this man At Como, where this 
sword could seal Death's protocol with every stroke. | 

b. transf. (familiar) A preamble, a preliminary. 

1897 Mrs. Ravner 7/'yfe-writer Girl xi, 126 When all 
protocols were settled be went on, ‘Can you come in at 
once?’ ‘ 

3. A formal or official statement of n transaction 
or proceeding. 

1880 Fines g Feb. 11/6 (In) St. Petersburg. .all.. vehicles 
which carry Jamps..are compelled to light their lamps 
simultaneously with the lighting of the street lamps. Should 
the coachman fail to comply with this regulation, the police 
draw up a ‘protocol ‘ of ihe case, which 1s handed to a jus- 
lice of the peace. 1884 [cf. quot. in 7). 1897 7'vaus. Anier, 
Pediatrie Soc. VX. 104 Autopsy... Made and protocol 
dictated by Dr. Flexner. 

4, An official of police in some foreiyn countries. 

1865 Baainc-Goutp Werewolves xiv, When taken before 
the Protokol! at Dabkow. 

5. In France, The formulary of the etiquette to 
be observed by the Head of the State in official 
ceremonies, relations with ambassadors, foreign 
sovereigns, etc. ; the ae department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; the office of the 
Master of the Ceremonies. 

1896 Deily News 4 Mar. 7/7 M. Crozier, who fills the, to 
the public, mysterious office of Director of the Protocol, 
came up to the President and informed him that Mr, Glad- 
stone, on a visit to Cannes, desired to pay him his respects. 
1899 Hest, Gas. 21 Feb. 2/1 ‘This will be a chalike 
indeed, for in M. Faure's time the contrary was the rule, 
thanks largely to the Protocol, to whose flummery the 
deceased President so weakly surrendered himself. /di¢, 
9 Mar. 10/1 Pcople interested in French matters have read 
something about the Protocol, which is virtually the eti- 
quette department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

6. Diplomatics. The official formulas used at the 
beginning and cad of a charter, papal bull, or other 
similar instrument, as distinct from the ¢ex/, which 
contains its subject-matter. 

The rartial protocol agit according to be of the 
dnvocation (e, g. Inthe name of God, Amen); the Sudser7p- 
tion or Suferscripiion (e.g. We, Edward, by the grace of 
God..King); the Address (e. g. To all our faithful subjects), 
and the Safufation (e.g. Greeting. The final protccol, 
sometimes called erchatocol, consists of the Date, the Appre- 
cation (anciently ’ feliciter ', ‘ Dco gratias ‘, or’ Amen ‘J, and 
the Validation (signatures and seals of witnesses). 

[1867 De Sicket Acta Karolinorum |. 208 Das Protokell 


oder Formular, 1894 A. Girv Afanuelde Diplomatique 528 
Le texte et le protocole réunis forment la teneur de l'acte.) 
1908 Hupert Hart Eng. Official Hist. Doc. 189 The 


distinction between the Protocols, or official formulas which 
occur at the beginning andend of the charter, and the Text, 
or body of the instrument, is not indicated at all, /éid. 192 
The description of the boundaries..is..usually inserted 
between the Text and the Final Protocol. 

7. attrib., 18 protocol book, register (one ia which 
protocols were written, a notary’s register). 

1sqx Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl. 1903) I. 64 Anc.. 
instrument transsumit out of Master Androu Cheves pro- 
thogall buik. Eo d; Paterson //ést. Kegality Alussel- 
burgh 31 The burgh hada protocol record. 1865 Datly Te/. 
18 Oct. 6/5 The ‘ Protocol’ King, as German newspapers 
delighted to cail Christian 1X, was really and_truly the 
lawful heir and successor of Frederick VII. 1884 Afind 
Jan. 103 A second person sitting at the other side of tha 
table reads off and records in nf acy HR the distance 
of each excursion. 1899 Daily Mews 6 Oct. 5/3 M. Loubet 
--has no taste for Whose pomps and protocol ceremonies 
which his predecessor so intensely enjoyed. 

Protocol, 7. [f. prec. sb. Cf med.L. proto- 
coll-Gre, Ger. protokollteren.] 

L. ¥ntr. To draw up protocols, 

1832 [see Prorocorine rd. sd. 1835 Marnvat Olla 
Podr. vii, Lord Palmerston. protocol-ed while Marshal 
Gerard bombard-ed. 1837 Cartyie fr. Ker. IL. v1. iii, 
Serene Highnesses, who sit there ‘protocolling, and mani- 


PROTOCOLIC. 


festoing. 1871 Daily News 17 Jan., The diplomatists. . will 
have an opportunity to prose and protocol over Turkey. 

2. trans, ‘lo bring (into something) as by 9 
protocol, or by diplomatic means. nonce-use. 

1832 Examiner 663/1, [Her] half-coaxing, half-bullying 
manner of protocolling him into submission was inimitable. 

3. To record ia a protocol. ; 

1886 W, J. Tucker £. Europe 286 They succeeded in 
protocolling their direct descent from the Romans, and 
even boldly laid claims to hereditary distinctions by the aid 
of various armorial and heraldic forgeries which they most 
cunningly devised, 1895 Daily Chron. 8 Nov. 4/5 We do 
not say the whole should be protocolled, 

Hence Pro‘tocolling zi/. sb. ; f 

1832 Lincoln Herald 13 Jan. p. iv, That our wise whig 
ministers were uae over-reached in the art of pro- 
tocoling in the affair of Belgium. 1864 Dx. Mancnrstex 
Court & Soc. 1. xxiii, 391 In spite of all this protocolling.. 
the young people..patiently bided their time. 


Protocolic (prdutokp lik), a. nonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to protocols. So 
Protocolist (préetokplist), one who draws up a 
protocol ; Protocolize (préetokplai:z) v. a. 1nér, 
to draw up protocols; to diplomatize; = PRoto- 
conv. 13 b, érans. (a) = Prorocon v. 2; (?) 
= Prorocorn v. 3; hence Pro‘tocoli:zer. 

1836 Disaanns Auanymede Lett, (1885) 152 To learn that 
his favourite portfolio was now in your Lordship's *proto- 


colic custody, 1828-32 WEBSTEA *Protocolist, nw Russia, 
a register or clerk. Tooxr. 


3893 Daily News 5 Aug, The | 


second meeting of the Sugar Conference was held at the | 


Foreign-office on Saturday... Mr. F. G. Walpole attended 
as Secretary, und Mr. 1. Austin Lee as Protocolist. 1833 
IVestin. Rev. Jan. (unpaged leaf), Will nut the Whigs now 


*protocolize alittle in Portugal? 1836 F’. Manoxy Rel. Father 
rout, Plea Pilgr. (1859) 35 note, The Irish Pozzo di Borgo | 


. kept protucolising with soft promises and delusive delays. 
1854 Sarai Austin Gerwany 141 To protocolize the busi- 
ness of the Counts, 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 507 The 
hapes und expectations uf our great “protocoliser. 1855 
West. Rev, Apr. 404 Lord Aberdeen.., the most pacific 
and *protocolizing of British statesmen. 

Proto-cembination, Proto-compound, 
Protocyanide, -uret, Chem.: sce Proro- 3. 

Protoconch to Protogastric: see Proro-. 

Protogenal (protp'dgfnal), a. [irrey. f. Gr. 
mpwroyevns: sec PRoTOGENES + -AL. (A morc 
etymological form would be *frelogeneal: cf. 
next.)] First generated; primitive or primordial 
as an organism, 

1868 Owen Vertebr, Anint. V1. 817 Sarcode or the ‘pro- 
togenal * jelly-speck. 

+ Protoge:neous, a. Oés. nonce-wa. [f. Gr. 
mpwroyerhs (see next)+-ous. (Cf. homogeneous.)] 
Of the first or highest kind or nature. 

1660 Burney Kép8, Adpov (1661) 68 So Kings and Princes 
have the same sense correspondent to their several ‘Titles,.. 


and are Homogeneous and Protogencous in the decreeing of | 


Justice. 

{| Protogenes (protpdziniz). Bio/. [mod.L. 
(Haeckel), a. Gr. rpwroyev-7s first-born, primeval, f. 
‘mpwro-, PROTO- + yévos, yeve-, origin, racc, nature, 
kind, f. stem yev- to give birth to.] (See quots.) 


1868 H. Svencea Princ, Psychol. § 55 1n the Protogencs 
of Professor Haeckel, there has been reached a type distin- 


uishable from a fragment of albumen only by its finely- | 
8 ig e ee Sera te: tS aad of thys tyme protomartyr Rogers, that he was also.. 


granular character. 1872 Mivaat des. Anat. 1.{1873) 8 In 
the lowest grade of the animal kingdom is a creature 
Protogenes, at once structureless and devoid of any form, as 
its shape varies like that of Proteus himself. 1884 Fair 
Bfind in Alatter (1892) 118 All along the line of evolution, 
from the ‘protogenes’ to the mammoth, there have been 
marked deviatious to the right and the left. 

[f. 


Protogenetic (prd#:to,dzinetik), a. Bol. 
Gr. mparo-, PRoto- + GENETIC] = next, 

1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 200 The stomata 
of the epidermis. .are Fl agers case of schizugenetic and 
praieesicte spaces, which usually contain air. /dfd. 525 


he occurrence of protogenetic secretory passages in the 
a 
soft-bast has already been. .noticed, 


Protogenic (préutodzenik), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
mparoyey-7s first-horn, primeval (see PROTOGENES) 
+-1c.] Primitive, or primitively formed. 

a. Of or belonging to an original race or lineage. 


18sr D. Witson Pret, Ana, (1863) 1. ix. 254 The f 
adheres to the protogenic character of the cates ¢ former 


b. Geol. Applied to the primary or originally- 
formed igneous rocks: opposed to lis) roatite, : 


. ¢x8go H. Recve in Academy 8 Oct. 8 f 
Weehine Macaulay against Newton ord Ree ee 
essentially of the tertiary formation; [theirs] protogenic. 


_ &. Sot. Applied to intercellular spaces, etc, formed 
in early stages of growth: opp. to HysrenocEnic. 

1885 Goopate Physiol Bot. (1892) 99 uote, A distinction 
.. between those intercellular spaces which are farmed when 
the tissues begin to differentiate,—Jrefagenic,—and those 
formed in older tissues,—Aysterogenic, 


Protogine (préwtddgin), Geol, [a. F. proto- 
gine (1806, Jurine, Journ, des Mines, Paris, 
XIX, 372), irreg. £ Gr. mp@ro-s first + yiv-eoda 
to be born or produced (intended to express ‘ first- 
produced’, the rock being assumed to be the most 
ancient of all).] A variety of granite occurring 
in the Alps, in which chlorite often takes the place 
of biotite (secondary white micas being sometimes 
developed), and in which a foliated structure 
has frequently been produced by dynamic action. 
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It was for a long time erroneously supposed to contain 
talc, and called fadcose granite ; its foliated structure also 
led to its being classed as a variety of gneiss. It abounds 
esp. in the chain of Mont Blanc, of which mountain it 
forms the summit, , 

1832 De ta Becute Geol. Afan. (ed. 2) 37 Crystalline com- 
pounds arranged in strata, such as saccharine marble,.. 
gneiss, protogine, &c, 1849 Dana Geol. xiii, (1850) 564 Some 
of the veins in this Mellaca Hill consist of protogine, or 
a grayish-white granular compound of feldsparand compact 
talc. | 1869 Baistow tr. Higuier's World Bef. Deluge it, 35 
Protogine isa talcose granite, composed of felspar, quartz, 
and tale or chlorite, or decomposed miica, 1879 Ruttey 
Stud. Rocks xii. 212 Protogine is a gneiss in which, in 
addition to the ordinary constituents of granite, a greenish, 
pearly, or silvery, talcose mineral is present. 

Proto-god: sce Proto- 1. 

Protogonous (proty'génas), a. rare. [f, Gr. 
mputdéyov-os first-born, first-created +-ous.] First- 
created, primitive. 

1847 J. W. Donatpson Ftnd. Protest. Princ. 140 Au 
obvious attempt to biographize the protogonous and arche- 
typal man. , 

Proto-gospel, -groomship: see Proro-. 

Protogynous (protpdgines), a, Bot. (f. 
Proro- + -GyNous.] = PRroTEeRoGYNovs: opp. to 
PRoranpRovs, lence Protogyny (protg'dzini) 
= ProreroGyxy: opp. to Proraxpry. 

1875 Bexsetr & Dyea Sacks’ Bot. 812 Dichoganions 
Flowers are either protandrous or protogynous. /d/d. 813 
In protozynous flowers the stigma is receptive before the 
auchers In the same fluwer are mature. 

Wild Flowers 56 Sometimes ..the stigmas mature first. 
This is called protogyny. F 

|Protohippus (prdvtohitpds). —- aleont. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. apawro-, Proto- + ios horse. The 
Gr.word would have been *rpwbinwos, *prochippus.] 
An extinct genus of quadrupeds, ancestrally related 
to the horse, whose fossil remains are found in the 
Pliocene of North America, 

1876 Yintws 7 Dec. (Stanf), In the recent strata was found 
the common horse: in the Pleiocene. the Pleichippus and 
the Protohippus or Hipparion. 1877 le Conte lew, Geol, 
tm. (1879) 509 Next came..the Protohifpus of the United 
States and allied //¢pparton of Europe. 

Proto-historic to Protolemur: sce Proro-. 

+ Proto-logy. Oés. rare—°. [ad. Gr. mpawro- 
Aoyia the right of speaking first; sce Proro- and 
-LoGy.] (See qnots.) 

1623 Cocke:ram, /'rotodogie,a preface. 1658 Pusttirs, f’x0- 
todogie, a fore-speech, or Preface. 

Protomagnate to Proto-Mark: sce Proro-. 

Protomartyr (prostoymaataz), = Forms: = 5 
prothomartir, -er, 5-6 prothomartyr, 6- proto- 
martyr. [Late MI. prothomartir, a. OF. protho- 
martir (1326 in Godef.), mod.F. protomartyr, or 
a. med.L. protomarlyr (in Beda), a. eccl. Gr. 
mputdpaptup: see Proro- and Martyn sé.) The 
first martyr; the carliest of any series of martyrs 
(for Christianity, or for any cause); sfec. applied 
to St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 

1433 Lypc. St, Hdmund wm. 43 ‘The prothomartir seyn 
Steuene with his stunys 47d. 58 Seynt Albon Protho- 
martyr off this regioun. a@1gs5 Riptey in Coverdale Lest. 
Martyrs (1564) 73 Agayne I blesse God in our deare brother 


a prebendarye preacher of London. 1594 Carew /fuarte's 
Aixam. Wits (1616) 187 That [declaration] which S. Stephen 
the Prothomartyr made in his discourse to the lewes. 
c 166% med Argyle’s Last Will in fart. Afise.(Malh.) IL 
508 Archibald, plaranis of Argyle, the Devil's viceroy in 
the Highlands, and the most sacred covenant’s protomartyr 
in the Low. a1749 Bovse ?7iumphs Nat, Poems (1810) 
537/1 With Hampden firm assertor of her laws, And proto- 
inattyr in the glorious cause. 12877 Snietos Final Philos. 
205 As early as the twelfth century Arnold of Brescia,.. 
proto-martyr of civil liberty, had perished. 
| Protome (prp‘témz). rare. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
mporopy the foremost or upper part of anything, a 
bust or half-figure, f. tporézy-ey to cut off in front ; 
cf. ropm cutting.) A bust. 
1737 W. Stuxetey in Afen, (Surtees) UL 57 A ver 
ancient protome of our Saviour’s effigies over the sout 
orch. 1868 Leclesiologist XXUX. 72 A finely benignant 
head, or rather protome of the Saviour. 
Protomeristem to-metaphrast : sce Pnoro-, 
+ Pro‘tomist, O¢s. rare. [For *prolomyst, ad. 
med.L. protomyst-és or -a (Sidonius), a. eccl. Gr. 
Mpwropvar-ns 2. chief priest, a bishop, f. xpwto-, 
Vroro- + pvorys one initiated.) A chief priest. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr. ore 17 They have a Proto- 
inist or Bishop whom they hig y reverence. 1638 Siz T. 
Herserr Trav, (ed. 2) 152 They [Armenians] have two 
Patriarchs or Protomists. “/sid. 261 The Meccau Protomist 
sends a sanctified Camell by an adopted sonne, who is 
welcom'd to Spahawn by many thousand Mussulmen. 
Protomorph to Proto-natural: see Proto-. 
| Proton (pros'tpn). Biol, [a. Gr. mpiror, 
neut. sing. of mpwros first.] (See quot. 1893.) 
cae 11 May 350/2 Mark translates it [Ger. anlage] 
Sune ment, Minot adoptsit as an English Wordss, Naarhee 
Seems to have thought of reverting to Aristotle, whose 
phrases... spdry ovcia, 16 moorav, suggest the short word 
Proton. x895 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sc. 1X. 104 (note, 
This_neuter noun [proton] is employed to designate the 
Primitive, undifferentiated mass or rudiment of a part, 
thus in the sense of Anlage of the German embryologists. 
1898 Nature 15 Dec, 156/2 Dr. Arthur Wille receutly 
suggested in these columns. .the word primordium as an 


1896 Henslow's 


PROTONOTARY. 


accurate. .rendering of dnfage. Prof. B. G. Wilder. .thinks 
the shorter word froton, already familiar in numerous coni- 
pounds, and used by many biologists, is a better equivalent. 


| Protonema (proutoni-ma). Bet. Vl. -ne‘- 
mata. Also (in mod. Dicts.) in anglicized form 
protoneme (préutonim). [mod.L., f. Gr. mpwro-, 
Proto- + vaya thread.] In mosses (and some 
liverworts), The confervoid or filamentous thallus 
which arises fromthe germination of the spore, and 
produces the full-grown plant by lateral branching. 
(Also called oe 


1857 Beaxetey Cryftog. Bot, § 509. 462 This mass..is 
called the Protonema, and is always distinguished by the 
cells containing chlorophyt. 1858 Carrentea Veg. Phys. 
§ 738 When the spores of mosses are sown they do not.. 


| directly produce a young moss, but they put forth conferva- 


like filaments, which are called the fretonena. 1875 
Besnetr & DyEa Sachs’ Kot. 150 A new Moss-plant is.. 
constituted by the formation of a leaf-bearing shoot out of 


| a branch of the alga-like Protonema, which branches, 


strikes root (by root-hairs), and is independently nourished. 
IIence Protone‘mal, Protone-matal adjs., per- 
taining to or of the nature of a protonema; Proto- 


| ne*matoid @., resembling a protonema. 


1900 Nature 9 Aug. 340/1 Leaves which,. with greater or 
less intervention of protonematal filaments give birth to 
new individuals. 


Protonephron, etc.: sce Proro- 2b. 

Protonic (prolgnik), a. vare—®.  [f. Pro-2 + 
Tonic.] A more etymological form for PREToNIc. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Protonotary, prothonotary (prdito,-, 
proupondolari; prote’n-, propp'ndtari).. Forms: 
a, 5- prothonotary ; &. 6- protonotary; also 5 
-notur, -nothayr, (6-7 -natory, -natary). [ad. 
late 1, protonotdri-us (¢400 Ammianus in Du 


| Cange), in med.L. also protho- (lloveden); a. Gr. 


mpwroverapt-os (in Sophronius ¢ 634), f. npwro-, 
Vroro- + vordpeos, ad. L, zet@rius Norany sé. In 
tsth c. also after ohs. F. prothonotaire, mod. 
protonotatre. 

The pronunciation frofo'ndtary is old in Eng., the 
absence of stress on -nofary being shown by the 16th c. 
spelling -natary, -natory; ct. the corresponding spellings of 
Paexotary. Vt may have originated in the med.L. froto'~ 
nota@rius and F. protoinotatre, with the English gradual 
change of the (accidental) secondary into primary stress. 
The analytical spelling froto-notary, and pronunciation 
pré&tond tary are also evidenced from 16thc, Both pro- 
nunciations, with the variants Jroto- and frotho- are now 
in official use in different quarters.] 

1. A principal notary, chief clerk, or recorder of 
a court: originally, the holder of that office in the 
Byzantine court; also, applied by early English 
writers to similar officers in other ancient countries. 

(But this latter application may have been suggested by 
the English use, sense 2.) 

a. 1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxh.) 141 Oon Theophyl.. 
Wych prothonotarye was of pat kyngdam [Cappadocia]. 
1727-41 CnamBens Cycl., Prothonotary, Protonotarius, Pro- 
fonotary,..was anciently the title of the principal notaries 
of the emperors of Constantinople, 

B. 1600 anne Livy xii. xvi. 1266 Shut up and locked 
all the offices of the Chauncerie, and discharged for the time 
the publicke clarkes and protonotaries attending upon that 
court. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3), Protonotary, in early times 
this title, which seems to have been first used at Constanti- 
nople, meant ‘the chief of the notaries ', and corresponded 
to frimicerius notariorum, the term then in use at Rome. 
After 800, the title of protonotary was introduced in the West. 

2. In England, formerly, The chief clerk or 
registrar in the Courts of Chancery, of Common 
Pleas, and of the King’s Bench; also, in other 
courts of law, in some of which the term is still in 
nse: see quots, 

a, cx460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 1063 A provincialle, a 
dectoure devine, or bope lawes, bus yow lere, A protho- 
notur apertli, or pe lve collectoure, if he be there. 
1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 578/t Oure Prothonotary in 
oure Chauucery. 1658 Practick Part of Law (ed, 5) 2 
The Subordinate Officers [of the Court of Common-Pleas} 
are..Three Prothonotaries (who by themselves and their 
Clarks, draw all pleadings and enter them, aud exemplifie 
and record all common Recoveries. 1766 Enticn London 
IV. 385 There are the same judges as in the Marshalsea- 
court, and a prothonotary, a secondary, and deputy protho- 
notary, 1825 Act 6 Geo. /V,c. 59 § 4 The..deposit of the 
price..in the hands of the prothonotary or clerk of such 
court, 1854 Act 17 & 18 Vict. c 125 § 10x All the Pro- 
visions. applicahle to Masters of the said Courts at West- 
minster shall apply to the respective Prothonotaries of the 
Court of Common Pleas at Lancaster and Court of Pleas at 
Durham. 1868 Lond. Gaz. 14 July 3937/2 The Queen has 
been pleased to appoint Edward Thomas Wylde, Esq., to be 
Registrar or Prothonotary and Keeper of Records of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

B. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1818) 
I]. 147 His Father. .had procured for him the Protonotaries 
office of the King’s Bench. 1658 Baamnate Censecr. 
Bés. iv. 108 Two of them were the Principall Publick 
Notaries in England, that is, Anthony Huse protonotary 
of the See of Canterbury, and Thomas Argall Registerer of 


the Prerogative Court. et G. Huxtry (title) A second 
Book of Judgements .. with Addition of some Notes, by 
George Townesend of the 


Esq; Second mae octary 

Common Pleas. Very Useful and Necessary for all Protho- 
notaries, Secondaries, Students [etc.]. 1707 E. Cuameea- 
Lave Pres, St, Eng. u. xv. (ed. 23) 197 here are three 
Protonotaries [of the Court of Common Pleas]..; they are 
chief Cterks of this Court, and hy their Office are to enter 
and enroll all Declarations, Pleadings,..Assizes, Judgments 


PROTONOTARYSHIP. 


and Actions; to make out Judicial Writs, etc, for all English 


Counties except Monmouth, 

3. &. C. Ch. A member of the college of twelve 
(formerly seven) prelates, called /’rotonoteries 
Apostolical, whose function is to register the papal 
acts, lo make and keep records of heatifications, to 
direct the canonization of saints, etc. Formerly 
also a title of certain papal envoys, 

a. 1494 FAavanCarvun. vin eee Godfrey de Plessys, 

rothonotbayr of y* courte of Rome, 1gg0 Bate Agel. 93 

f TE ote ye are some prothonotary of Rome. 1735 
tr. Dupra's Eccl, Hist, 17th C. 1. 1. viii, 73 Anthony 
Goosode, Doctor in Divinity, and Apostolick Prothonotary, 
1845 S. Austin Aanke's F/ist, Ref. wt iii, 1. 477 How proud 
and elated was Eck on reappearing in Germany with the 
new title of papal prothonotary and nuncio. 

B 185s Even Decades 1 Counsiler to the kyng of S “he 
and Protonotarie Apostolicall. 268a News fr, France 36 The 
most renowned John Baptist Lauri, Protonotary Apostolick, 
and Auditor of the Apostolick Nunciature in France. 1758 

ortin Lrasm. Var The a Protonotary of Ireland. 1898 

Vesti. Gaz, 28 Sept. 1/1 Monsignor Weld. .was the oldest 
Protonotary Apostolic attached to the Papat household. 

b. Gr. Ch. The principal secretary of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

1835 F.Suoseac tr. Chaleaubriands Trav. Ferus., ete. 1. 
Introd. (ed. 3) 19 The first [letter] is addressed in 1575, by 
‘Theodore Zygomalas, who styles himself Prothonotary of 
the great church of Constantinople, "lo the learned Martin 
Crusius [etc.]’. f 

4. A chief secretary in some foreign conrts; also 
transf. and fig. 

a. rox Privy Purse Exp. Elis. of Vork (1830) 4 A 
servaunt of the prothonotarye of Spayn. ¢ 1570 Pride & 
Lowl, (1841) 70, | wrote never day with prothonotory. 
ise Nucent Gr. Tour, Germany H. 93 This senate [of 

amburg] consists of four burgomasters, .. twenty-four 
Senators,..four syndics,..and four secretaries, the chief af 
whom is called Prothonotary. 

8, 1633 T. Aoams £.xp. 2 Peter iii, 2 Vhey [i.¢. the pro- 
phets} were the protonotaries of heaven, the registers af the 
truth, the secretaries of the Holy Ghost. 2852 Muss Yoncr 
Cameos (1877) ULL. xxx. 304 Bayard had come out of his 
ambush too soon, and only dispersed the suite of secretaries, 
protonotaries, and all the rest. 

Ilence Proto-, prothonotarial (-Gridl) @., of 
or pertalning to a protonotary; Proto-, protho- 
notariat (-¢o"rixt), the college of protonotaries ; 
Proto-, prothonotaryship, the office of a proto- 


notary. 

31547 Acls Prioy Council (1890) HL. §17 Sir John Godsalve 
+,Was required to repaire hether to attend his office of the 
Signete and Protonotorieshipe, 1691 Wooo 47h. O.ron. 1, 
4852/3 Her Majesty who also gave him [George Carew] a 
Prothonotaryship in the Chancery, 1893 Iestun Gas. 
sz Apr. 2/1 ‘The ancestor..drew a profit from, the Pro- 
thonotaryship, and shared in the subsequent pension, 

Proto-notator, Protonucleate: see Proto., 

Protonym (prostonim). rave. [f. Prot(o- + 
Gr, évopa, évupa name, after synonym.) The first 
person or thing of the name; that from which 
another is named, 

1880 Scribner's Afag. Mar. 667/2 The wrecked canat-boat, 
the Aventag Star,.. quenched in the twilight, with its 
heavenly protonym palpitating in the vapor ahove it. 188a 
Daily News 26 June s/2 Fangh-a-Ballagh, .a colt ofno mean 
ability..was, like his fanions protonym, bred in Ireland. 

Proto-organism, -ornithoid : sec Proto- ab, 

| Protopapas (proutopepas). Also 7 -pappa. 
(a. eccl. Gr. mpwronanas chief priest, f. mparo-, 
PRoto- + mands priest (see Pork sd.*); cf, med.L.. 
protopapa, and sec Protoropr.] = Protorore, 

1682 Wretea Journ. Greece t. 32 The Protopappa, or 
Chief Priest. 1728 Ozert Tourncfort's Voy. 1. 274 The 
Greeks have full 200 Papas subject toa Protopapas. 1820 
1. S. Hucnes Trav. Sicily (iv.14t They inhabit a certain 
quarter where they have a church called the Catholicon, 
and a protopapas or high-priest. 

Protoparent: sce PRoTo- 1. 

Protopathic (prstoparpik), a. ath. [f. 
Proto- + Gr, 746-05 suffering, disease + -1c; cf. for 
form, Gr. ma@ix-ds Patnic.] Of the nature of a 
ptimary disease or affection: opp. to desteropathic, 

1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Protopathicus, term applied 
the same as Primary, to the symptoms of disease ;..proto- 
pathic. 1896 Ad/buti's Syst. Aled. 1. 738 This primary 
debility of the heart..constitutes the primary or p ‘otopathic 
malignity of the older writers. 1899 #6/d. VII. 176 The 
atrophy was regarded as secondary to the lateral sclerosis, 
and hence these cases are called deuteropathic, in opposition 
to the protopathic cases of progressive muscular atrophy, 

Protopathy (prote’papi). rave. [ad. mod.b. 
protopathia, a, Gr. mpwrond@ea (Galen), a first 
feeling, f. mpwrowadeiv to suffer or feel first: see 
Proto- and -paTtuy. So F. profopathie.) Primary 
suffering; pain or other sensation immediately 
produced ; in ah, a primary disease or affection, 
i.e, one not produced by or consequent on another, 
(Opp. to DEUTEROPATHY and SyMPaTHy.) 

1636 Jackson Creed viu. xii, § 6 The grief and sorrow 
which in the Garden he [Christ] suffered could not be 
known hy sympathy, The protopathy was in Himself, and 
no man..could so truly sympathize with Him in this grief, 
as he had done with them. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
Notes 163/2 If any man strike me, I feel immediately ; 
because my soul is united with this body that is struck: and 
this is protopathy. 1858 Mayxn Expos. Lex. Protopathia, 
term for a first or original suffering, opposed to sympathy: 
Protopathy. 


| 


1511 


Proto-patriarchal to -phloem : see Proro-, 

Protophosphide, -uret: see PRoto- 3. 

| Protophyta (protg fiti), 56.22 Bot. [mod.L., 
pl. of protophytun, {. Gr. mp@ros first, PROTO- + 
giirév plant.) A primary division of the vegetable 
kingdom (corresponding to Prorozoa in the 
animal kingdom), com fie the most simply 
organized plants (usnally of microscopic size), 
each individual consisting of a single cell. 
(Formerly more vaguely used: see quot. 1838.) 

18s5 [see Paorozoa). 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Prolo- 
Phytnunt, applied (Protoshyta, nom, pl. n.} by Fries to the 
Algz, which he regarded as the first productions of the vege- 
table kingdom... Mackay established under this name a divi- 
sion containing the A/wcores and Lichenes: a protophyte. 
3860 H. Srexcra in Westor, Rev. Jan. 99 The towest forms 
of animal and vegetal life—Profozoa and Protophyta—are 


aed inhabitants of the water. 1895 H’estm. Gaz. 14 Sept. 
8/2 The oysters thrive best upon the living protophyta and 
protozoa, 


Protophyte (prétofsit). [ad. mod. proto- 
phytum : see prec. So F. protophyte.) A ee 
belonging to the division Protophy/a; a unicellular 
plant. (Used as the Eng. singular of Protophyia.) 

1853 in Duxctison Med. Lex, 186a Dana Man. Geol. ui. 
ae he plants thus far observed are sea-weeds and Proto. 
phytes, 188% 7rans, Victoria inst. 78 The protophyte 
obtains the materials of its nutrition from the air and 
moisture that surround it. 


Protophytic (préutofitik), a.  [f. Proto- 
puyt-a +-1c.] Of, pertaining to, derived from, or 
having the characters of the Protophyta. 

188a American V. 122 The protophytic origin of the 
mineral, 

Pro'topine. Chem. [f. Proto- 3¢+ Oru + 
-INE4,.) A white crystalline alkaloid, CoII,,NO,, 
occurring in very small quantities in opium. 

2894 Muts & Morcey Hatis’ Chens, Dict. VV. 345. 

Protoplasm (pré0-to,plez’m). Aio/. [ad. Ger. 
protoplasma (1. von Moh), 1846), f. Gr. mparo-, 
Proto- + rAacpa moulded thing, figure, form. 
(Protoplasma was used in late L, by Venantius 
Fortunatus @ 600, in sense of ‘first created thing, 
protoplast’, and was prob. used in Chr. Greek.)]) 

A viscid, semifluid, semitrausparent, colourless 
or whitish substance, consisting of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, carbon, and nitrogen (often with a small 
amount of some other elements) in extremely com- 
plex and unstable combination, and manifesting 
what are known as vital properties, i.c. irritability, 
contractility, spontaneous movement, assimilation, 
and reproduction ; constituting ‘the physical basis 
of life’ (Euxicy) in all plants and animals, and 
forming the essential substance of the cells (see 
CELL 54.1 12) out of which their bodies are built 
up. Also called Biopnasm, Cytopiasm, and (in 
nnimals) formerly SaRncone. 

[1846 Von Mow Sa/téeweguagen im [nneren der Zellen 
in Botan. Zeitung 73 Ww. Heufrey (1852) 37 The remainder 
of the cell is more or less densely filled with an opake, viscid 
fluid, of a white colour, having granules internungled in it, 
which fluid Lcall protoplasm.] 1848 Linutry /utrod. Bot, 
(ed. 4) f. 10 The first layer of matter is invariably soft and 
azotised, and now bears the well-contrived name of froto- 
plasm, proposed by Professor Mohl. 1854 Emerson Le??. 
& Soc, Ains, Poet. & fmag. Wks, (Bohn) TTL 141 Indicating 
the way apward from the invisible protoplasm to the highest 
organisms. 1866 [see Cece s6.' 1a]. 1 Huxtey in forta, 
Rev. 1 Feb. (1869) 129, I have translated the term Proto- 
plasm which is the scientific name of the snbstance.. hy the 
words ‘physical basis of life’. 1875 Bexnerr & Dvea 
Sachs’ Bot. 4 Since..no further process of development can 
take place in the cells which no longer contain protoplasm, 
it may be concluded that the latter is the proximate cause 
of growth. 1903 Myeas Auman Personality ¥.117 In the 

rotoplasin or primary basis of all organic life there must 
Reve en an inherent adaptability to the manifestation of 
all faculties which organic hfe has in fact manifested. 

Jig 1894 H. Daunmono Ascent Man 189 These [primeval 
times] were the days of the protoplasm of spee 1906 
D. S. Cams Chr. Mod. World iti, 190 Here is the trne 
protoplasm of Christianity out of which..all the theologies 
and all the ritual.. have sprang. 

c. Comb. as proloplasm-mass, ~sac, etc. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyea Sacks’ Bot. 2 The cavity enclosed 
by the protoplasm-sac is filled with a watery fluid, the Cell- 
sap, 2882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 7 The formation of a new 
cel twig commences with the re-arrangement of a proto- 
plasm-mass round a new centre. 1898 in arly News 3 Oct. 
2/2 The protoplasm-containing cells of his brain, 

Protopla‘smal, c. rare. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
= Protornasmic, (Cent. Dret. 

Protoplasmatic (prde:to,plezmetik), a. [f. 
Gr. type *wpwronAdopat- + -10: the etymological 
derivative after Greek analogies.] = PRoTOPLASMIC, 

1866 A. Foust Princ. Med, (1880) 40 By protoplasmatic 
offshoots from pre-existing capillaries, 1893 NewTon 
Dict, Birds 196 The germinal vesicle, .. like the white 
yolk, consists of numerous protoplasmatic spherules, 

+ Protoplasmator, O¢s. rare. In 6 protho-. 
[?med.L.: see Proro- and PiasMator, and cf. 
Protortasa.] First framer or moulder, creator: 
= PROTOPLAST 2, 

ergso R. Burston Sayte Forlune Aiij, Thou knowest 
howe god the hygh prothoplasmator Of erth hath formed 
man after hys owne ymage. 


PROTOPOPE. 


Protoplasmio (préeto,pla'zmik),a, [f, Proro- 
PLASM + -Ic, So F, protoplasmigue.) Of, per- 
laining to, or having the nature of protoplasm. 

1854 J. H. Barrour in Encyct, Brit, (ed. 8) Y, 67/1 The 
formation of nuclei or cells in a_ protoplasmic matrix, 
2859 Todd's Cyc. Anat, V. 2317/1 ‘The protoplasmic mem- 
hrane divides..into particles. 1861 Bextiry Man. Bot. co 
All cells originate. .either free in the cavities of older cells, 
or at least in the protoplasmic Alnid elaborated by their 
agency; or by the Ey apie of such cells, 

fig. 1888 Athenxum 7 Jan. 13 The metricat systems of the 
banished régite..have, no doubt, a primitive and even a 
proneenic simplicity. 1891 Daily News 20 Oct. 3/6 The 

rber-surgeon and medicine man of ancient times, who 
furnished the protoplasmic materiat out of which the art 
of medicine and surgery had been evolved. 

b. Relating to protoplasm; acting upon or 
affecting protoplasm. 

au76 Bartuotow Mat, fed. (1879) 148 Quinia..is a pro- 
toplasmic poison, and arrests the amoebiform movements of 
the white corpuscles, 1903 Myeas ‘suman /ersonality 1. 
117 Which. .to avold the ambiguities of the word Darwinian, 
I will call the protoplasmic solution. 

Pro‘topla‘smist. rare. ({f. as prec. + -18T.] 
One who treats of protoplasm. 

1884 C. A. Baarot in Homrilet. Monthly (N. Y.) July sso 
Amid the slime protoplasmists tell of at the bottom of the sea. 

Protoplast! (prétoploest). Also 6 protho- 
plauste. [a. F. profoplaste (16th c. provhoplatste), 
or ad. late L. protoplast-us (14th c. ~plaustus), 
ad. Gr. mpwrdmdacr-os (LXX. Wisd. vii 1), f. 
npwro-, Proto- + rAagr-cs moulded, formed, vbl. 
adj, f. wAdoo-ew to form, mould. ] 

1. That which is first formed, fashioned, or 
created; the first-emade thing or being of its kind ; 
the original, archetype. 0. The first man; the 


first created of the human race. 

¢1§33 Du Wes Introd. Friin falsgr. 1049 Comyng from 
God to the firste father or prothoplauste (Fr. premiér pcre 
ou protheplauste] it goeth and retourne to God from father 
to the sonne, 1600 WW. Watson Jecacorden (1602) 202 tt 
Salem citie was Adam our protoplast created. 1794 Cotr- 
aipcr Dest, Mations 282 Night A heavy unimaginable moan 
Sent forth, when she the Protoplast beheld. 1888 Q. Nev. 
Apr. 3co The Book [Wisdom of Sotomon} has given to modern 
science the term ‘protoplast’, which it twice uses of Adan. 

+b. The first man of some line or series. Ods. 

1644-7 Creveranp Char, oud, Diurn. 1 The originall 
sinner tn this kind was Dutch; Galliobelgicus the Proto- 
plast; and the moderne Mercuries but Hansen Kelders. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Lupr. (1757) UL fs The Pedigree 
we often lay Claim to would produce a Drummer, as fre- 
quently as a Colonel, for his Protoplast. 

ce. ‘The first example ; the original, model. 

1613 Stuatevant Metallica viii. 67 The first windmilne that 
the inuentioner ever set vp to grinde corne was the Proto- 
plast and example from whence all other wind-milnes sprange 
nnd were derined, 165: Biccs New Disp. P 238 The pro- 
toplast or primitive ordainment of a Cautery, had excretion 
for its object. 1819 If. Busx fes¢riad iv, 172 No more the 
protoplast of active beauty. 1863 Afacw, Alag, May 63 If 
Hebrew was the protoplast of speech. 

d. attrib, in apposition ; or ad/. 

1617 Couns Def Bp. Aly u. ix. 406 Ignatins, the Proto- 
plast lesnite. 1695 J. Sace Article, etc. Wks. 1844 1. a04 
andrew Melville, the Protoplast Presbyterian im Scotland. 

2. Bio/, A unit or mass of protoplasm, such as 
constitutes a single cell; a bioplast. Sometimes 
applied to a unicellular organism ; sfee. one of the 


suborder Prolopiasta of rhizopods, 

[2858 Mawne Egos. Lex, Protoptast, Physiol.,a primary 
formation.] 1884 Standard Nat. fist. (1888) 14 The 
filose protoplasts seem to be in nowise different from the 
Foraminifera, except that the shells of the latter are usually 
calcareous, 1898 tr. Strasdurger's Bot. \. i. 52. Within the 
walled protoplasts, the granular protoplasm often exhibits 
internal flowing movements. 

Pro'toplast® Also 6 prothoplast. [ad. 
med.L. protoplast-és, a. Gr. *mparromAdor-nt, f. 
xporro-, PROTO- + mAdarns, agent-n. f, rAdacey: sec 
prec.] The first former, fashioner, or creator. 

3600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 100 The followers of 
a prothoplast or first Author ofa profession. [1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet, Ep, Ded., The honour and repntation of the 
great Architect, man’s Protoplastes.] 1676 Nxwton in 
Rigaud Corr. Sct. Men (1840) 11. 389 Nature, .. became a 
complete imitator of the copies set her by the protoplast. 
1872 Browninc Fifine exxiv, Those mammoth-stones, piled 
by tbe Protoplast Temple-wise in my dream! 

rotoplastic (proute,plestik), a. [f. PRoTo- 
puast! +-10: cf, PLastic.] 

1, Of the nature of a protoplast (see PRoro- 
PLAST 1 1); first formed ; original, ght ' 

a r6sa J. Surtu Sed, Disc. v. viii. (r8ar} 170 Which issuing 
forth from God..is the protoplastic virtue of our being. 
1660 Howe. Lexfcon Poems 1 When our Protoplastick 
sire Lost Paradis. 2716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, \i. To 
Rdr. 7 A more correct Edition of the Protoplastick Copy. 
1840 F, Bantam Adis? 5 This divine or protoplastic Adam 
».is the divine idea or exemplar of humanity. 

2. Biol. = ProroPLasMio. 

18g5 Baven Powe Ess. 436 note, What the author terms 
the “primary mucus’, ‘schleim-substanz , or protoplastic 
matter. 1898 tr. Sérasdurger's Bot. 1, i. 52 Rotation the 
more frequent form of protoplastic movement in the cells of 
water-plants, while in land plants circulation is. the rule. 


Proto-plot to Protopodium : see Proro- 5,2b. 


Protopope (pro topzap). [ad. Russ. mpotoronm 
prolopop": see Proto- and Pore sé.2; after eccl. 
Gr. xpwrowands PRoToparas. So F. protopope.] 


PROTOPTERUS. 


A chief priest, or priest of higher rank, in the 
Greek Church, 

1662 J. Davies tr. Oleartus’ Voy. Ambass, 136 A Proto- 
pope of Casanskey, whose name was Juan Neronou, began 
to inveigh against the honour done to I es, 1784 Coxe 
‘Trav. Poland, etc. 11. 103 The highest dignity to which 
they can ever attain 


that of protopope of a cathedral, 
One foenaadexplaymate, but now the fiercest opponent o! 


Nikon, the protopop Avvakum. 
Proto-presbyter to -protestant : see PRoTo-. 
| Protopterus (proty ptérds). Zehth. [mod.L. 

generic name (Owen, 1837), f, Gr, mpwro-, PRoTO- 

+ nrep-dv wing (taken in sense ‘fin’).] A genus 
of dipnoan fishes, formerly included in Lepidoszren, 
containing only the African mnd-fish (P. annectens) 5 
characterized hy having the pectoral and ventral 
fins reduced to long fringed filaments; also, a fish 
of this genus. 

1837 (June) Owen in AVS. Catal. ALusenne of Coll, Surg. 
Protopterus, 1841 Lenny Cycl. XIX. 59/2 1854 Owen 
Shel, §& Veeth in Orr’s Circ. Se. 1. Org. Nat, 186 The 
protopterus and lepidosiren, which are the most reptile-like 
ol fishes. 1894 Daily News 10 Apr. 5/4 The biggest proto- 
pterus at the Zoo is not more than two feet long, 

Hence Proto’pteran, adj. of the nature of a 
Protopterus; having a primitive or simple type of 

‘fin; 6. a fish of the order /rolopter? (a synonym 
of Dipnot); \|Protopter (protgptar) [= Fr. 
protopicre} = prec, sh,; Prote*pterous = prec. adj. 

Protopterygian (préwto,ptéri-dgian), a. fh. 
[f. Gr. mpwro-, PRoto- + mrep¥yov fin + -aN.] 
Introduced by Ryder to designate the first-fin stage 
when the embryonic fin rays first appear. 

1884 ep. U.S. Commnt, Fish. (1886) 987 ‘The protoptery- 
gian stage of development of the permanent fin-rays. 

Protopyramid : see l’roto- 2b. 
+Protoquayrmquam. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Proto- 

+L. guanmguam althongh, albeit, notwithstanding 
that.] Llumorous imitation of PRoTonorary, 
referring to the exceptive and concessive con- 
junctions used in legal documents. 

1670 G. H. list. Cardinals wu. i. 18 Who in case of his 
Unckles exaltation, would be the /’rotoguamguam in Rome. 

Protosalt (prdutos5lt). Chem.  [f. Proro- 3 
+Saut.} A salt formed by combination of an 
acid with the protoxide of a metal, e.g. a salt of 
ferrous oxide, Fe O, as ferrous sulphate, Fe SO,. 

1820 Fanapay [sce Persatt}. 1836-41 Baanne Chen. 
(ed. 5) 592 ‘The protosalts of tron are in these cases pre- 
ferable to those of tin, inasmuch as the resulting peroxide 
of iron is retained in solution, and the precipitated metal is 
pure. 1866 R. M. Fercuson E/eetr, (1870) 42 Among para- 
magnetic substances are proto salts of iron. 1869 Koscor 
Elem, Cheut. Oey 239 ‘The ferrous. or proto-salts are 
distinguished by their light green colour, 

So Proto-solu‘tion, a solution which contains a 
protosalt. 

1854 Scorrean in Orr's Cire. Se., Chen. 457 Add car- 
bonate of potash or soda to a protosolution of zine. 

Proto-secrinerary to -8pasm: see l’ROTo-. 
_Protospatharius (prowto,spapé-rids). Also 
in Fr. form protospat(h)aire. [med.L. prdvo- 
Spathérius, ad. Byzant. Gr. mpwrocraddpios, f, 
mpwro-, PROTO- + araGdpios swordsman.] ‘Title of 
the captain of the guards in the Byzantine empire. 

1788 Giason Decl, § F, iii. (1846) V. 267 Whilst he 
exercised the office of protospathaire, or captain of the 

uards, Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
agdad, 1831 Scorr C4. Robt. ii, Every one. hath under- 

stood this much, that the great Protospathaire. hath me at 

hatred. 1853 J. Stevenson Ch. Historians Eng. 1. 648 

he protospataire was sent to summon Sergius. 1854 

Mitman Lat, Chr. II. 140 The protospatharius, the officer 

of the Emperor, was driven with insult from the city. 

Protospermato-toProtostoma: seeProto-. 

Pro:tosulphide. Chem. [Proto- 3.] A 
compound of salphur with anothcr element or 
radical containing the minimum proportion of 

sulphur. Formerly also called Protosu‘Iphuret. 


(Now usually otherwise expressed : as protosulphide 


or -sulphurel of iron = ferrous sulphide, FeS.) 


So + ProtosuIphate, a salt formed by sulphuric 
acid with the protoxide of a metal, as pro/osudphate 


of iron, = ferrous sul phate, copperas, or green vitriol, 

Leelee cater ern M726 Folate ats 
wit is element (sulphur) in..five different proportions 
KS, KS2, KSs, Ky, and KS;...The *protosulphide, KS 
[New Notation K2S}, etc. ¢ 1865 J. Wytor in Cire, Se. I. 
376/2 The proto-sulphide is..produced by passing sulphu- 
retted hydrogen through asolution of a copper salt. 1826 
Henav Llen. Chem. WU. 95 T'wo compounds of iron and 
sulphur have heen proved to exist, the one with a smaller... 
proportion of sulphur. . which is distinguished hy the property 
of being magnetic, is the *proto-sulphuret. 1819 J. G, 
Cuitoren Chem, Anal, 430 Sulphuretted hydrogen destroys 
the colour of the red compound of gervenines as does,. 
*protosulphate of iron. ¢ 1865 J. Wvt.oz in Circ. Se. 1. 
ater Protosulphate of iron is well known under the name 
of green copperas. 

Protosystematic to-tergite: sec Proto-. 

| Prototheria (prdutopierrii), sd. pl. Zool, 
[mod.L, (Gill, 1872), f. Gr. mpwra-, Proro- + 
Sypia beasts.) The lowest subclass of Mammals 
(correlative with Lutherta and Afetatheria}, com- 


,as long as they continue married, is 
1900 Pilot 7 July 6/2 
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prising the single order A/onotremata, with their 
hypothetical ancestors. Sometimes confined to 
the latter, as the primitive mammalian type. 
Hence, Protothere (préetopiez), a member of 
the Profotheria; Prototherian (prdalopiorian), 
a. helonging to the Prototheria; sh. = prolothere. 

1880 Huxtev in Proc. Zool. Soc. 653 It will be convenient 
to have a distinct name, Profolheria, for the group which 
includes these, at oes ae embodiments of that 
towest stage of the mammalinn type, of which the existing 
Monotremes are the only known representatives. 1881 — 
in Nature XXIIL 229/t There is no known Monotreme 
which is not vastly more different from the Prototherian 
type. 1885 W. K. Paakea Mammalian Desc. ii. 48 note, 
A thoroughly clear idea of what a primary mammal, an 
original, ancient ‘Protothere” must have been like, 1903 
Q. Rev. Jan. 65 The astrapothere and prototheres died out 
without descendants, 

Prototoxin to Prototraitor: see Proto-. 

Prototypal (prémtotaipal), a. [f next +-aL.] 
Of the nature of, or constituting, a prototype ; of 
or pertaining to a prototype; archetypal. 

@ 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wm. xxxviit. 319 Prototypal 
and precedenting fool. 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit, V1. 
Arianism: 4 ‘Vhe prototypal Schemes and original Ideas of 
that Pra-Arian primitive Anti-Christianity. 1888 Dawson 
Geol. Hist. Plants ti. 24 Survivors of that prototypal flora, 
1893 Corns, Mag. Sept. 262 ‘The mole..is the prototypal 
navvy. 

Prototype (prdutéta ip). Also 7 -tipe.  [a. 
F. prololype (Rabelais, 16th ¢.) f. mod.L. PRoto- 
TYLON, q.v.] ‘The first or prlmary type of anything ; 
the original (thing or person) of which another is 
a copy, imitation, representation, or derivative, or 
to which it conforms or is required to conform; a 
pattern, model, standard, exemplar, archetype. 

1603 Daniet Panegyric to King xxiii, ‘There great Exem.- 
plare Prototipe of Kings, We finde the good shal dwet 
within thy Court, 1649 Br. Gutirin Jew, (1702) 10 
‘Ihe framing of the Petition having been committed to 
him, he had yet the Prototype by him. 1762-71 H. 
Warrote Uertne's Anecd, Daint. (1786) J. go te and.. 
Charles Brandon were the prototypes of those illustrions 
heroes, with which Mademoiselle Scuderi has enriched the 
world of chivalry. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1879) 200 
The Apteryx..as well as its gigantic extinct prototype the 
Deinornis, possess only rudimentary representatives of 
wings. 1869 ‘l'ozen /ighi. Turkey Il. 284 For the proto- 
type of this tale we must look to the story of ‘ Brynbildr 
and Sigurd’. 

Pro:totype‘mbryo. Biol. rare. [fas prec. + 
Embryo. (IIyatt.).] Term for a later stage of 
the embryo, at which it exhibits the essential 
characters of the group to which it belongs. Hence 
Pro:totypembryo‘nic a. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Prototypic (provtoti‘pik), a. [f Prororyrz 
+-1¢, after Gr. rums-ds 5 = mod.F. protolypigue.] 
= next. 

@ 1878 Sta G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. (1879) 11. 66 Deviae 
tion from the design of St. Stephen's which was at once 
rectified by adding them to the prototypic building. 


Prototypical (prdctoti:pikil), a. [fas prec.: 
see -ICAL.] Of the nature of or serving as a proto- 


type; prototypal, 

RGEo! ‘T. VauGuan Anthroposophia 45 The Symbollicall 
exteriour Descent from the Prototypicall eee to the 
created spheres, 1871 H. Macmiuan Sve Vine iii.gg The 
leaf is the basis of the whole—the essential, and proto- 
typical plant. 1890 E. Nee Rise of Christendom 58 
The prototypical inyth of Romulus slaying Remus, 

Hence Pro:totypically adv. 

1890 FE, Jouxson Rise of Christendom 379 A dramatic 
scene in which Christ prototypically performs the act 
(washing of feet). 

Proto-typographer: see Proro- 1. 

| Proto‘typon. 02s. Pl. proto‘typa, -ons. 
[mod.L., a, Gr. apwréruroy prototype, prop. neut. 
sing. of mpurdérun-os adj. (in med.L. prototy pus) in 
the first form, original, primitive: see Proto- and 
Type sb.) = Prororyre. 

1896 Foxe's A. & af, (ed. 5) 299/2 The copie of the. said 
letter followeth agreeing with the prototypon or originall. 
1611 W, SctatEa Hey (1629) 110 Whether their worship had 
the terme in the images withont reference to the prototypa, 
the things which their images represented. 1625 JACKSON 
Creed v. xxxii, § 2 These for the most part delight in 
pictures for their prototypons sake. 1715 M. Davirs Athen. 
Brit. 1. 290 Saxon Prototypons of the Lord's Prayer, 
according to the different gradual Changes of that Idiom. 

Prototyrant to Protovum: sce Proto-. 

Protoxide (prdotgksaid). Chem. [Pror-, 
Proro- 3a.] That compoand of oxygen with 
another element or radical which contains the 
smallest proportion of oxygen, as protoxide of 
hydrogen, H,O = water. ; 

Now commonly otherwise named, as potassium proloxide, 
K,O=potassium oxide (or monoxide); protoxide of iron, 
FeO =tferrons oxide, 

1804 T. Thomson [see Penoxine]. 1804 Hatcuetr in Phil, 
Trans. XCIV. 323. 1812 Sir H. Davy [see Peaoxtpe) 
1836-41 Baanns Chem. (ed. 5) 609 Potassium..forms two 
definite componnds with oxygen, which_we may call the 
brotoxide and peroxide, Head Lurner's Elem. Cher, (ed, 8) 
ie Water (protoxide of hydrogen). 1865-8 Watts Dict. 

hem. (1. 808 Manganese forms fonr oxides of definite 
composition, viz. (:) Protoxide or Manganous oxide MnO... 

(4) Dioxide or Peroxide MnO, The protoxide is a strong 
hase, forming with acids a class of very stable salts, 1880 


PROTRACHEATA. 
Creminsuaw Wurtz’ Atom. Th.61 The composition of pro. 
toxides. 

Hence + Proto‘xidate, + Proto’xidize zs. 
trans., to convert into a protoxide, sare~°, 

1828-32 Weastea, Protoxydize, to oxydize in the first 
degree, 1858 Mavxe Exfos. Lex. Protoxydatus, that 
which is converted into the state of a protoxide, as Ferrum 
protoxydatum : protoxidated. 

Pro,toxcid [Pro-#]: sce Toxo. 

Protoxylem, -zeugma: see Proto- 2b, 1. 

{| Protozoa (prouto,250-4), sb. pl. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Goldfuss, 1818 in Jszs, June), f. Gr. mpwro-, 
Proto- + (ga animals.} One of the two (or three) 
great divisions of the animal kingdom, comprising 
animals of the simplest or most primitive type, each 
consisting of a single cell, usually of microscopic 
size: correlated with Mrtazoa (and M_Es0z0a). 
Also in sing. Protozoon (-zdwpn), a member of 
the division Pro/ozea, a unicellular animal. 

Under his Protozea (= Urthiere) Goldfuss included also 
such higher forms of life as sponges, hydroids, corals, 
erinoids, Rolifera. Von Siebold, Avatomie a. wirbillosen 
Thiere, 1845, restricted it to the fufusoria and Rhizopoda, 
excluding the sponges, etc, which are now recognized as 
Metazoa, 

a 1834 Coremioce Aids Ref. xv. (1839) 64 The lowest class 
of animals or protozoa, have neither brain nor nerves. 1853 
Denciison Aled. Lex., Protozoon, 1855 H. Srencra /’rine. 
Psychol. w.v. 377 Those lowest organisms classed as proto- 
phyta and protozon. 1859 J. R. Garten Man. Anin 
Kingd.1. Protozoa i, 1 The sub-kingdom Protozoa includes 
a number of animal beings of simple organisation, many of 
which have, until recently, been associated with the lower 
members of the vegetahle kingdom. 2869 Spectator 24 July 
877 The analogy between the development of the species 
from the original protozoon and of the individnal from the 
germ is aus Spencer's own. 1901 G. N, Catxixs Protocoa 
28 rote, ‘I'he name ‘ Protozoa‘ given by Goldfuss, meant the 
same as Oken's ‘ Urthiere’, Itdid not acquire its present signi- 
ficance until 1845, when von Siebold gave it a new meaning. 

Protozoal (prdutozowil), a. [f. prec. + -at.] 
Ot, pertaining to, or connected with protozoa; in 
Path, caused, as a disease, by a parasitic protozoon. 

1890 Lance! 8 Feb. 308/a Bitschli's classification of these 

rotozoal forms. 1898 P. Manson 7'rof. Diseases Introd. 13 

n ‘fly disease ', the protozoal organism which is the direct 
cause of the disease is carried from one animal to another 
on the mandibles of the tsetse fly. 1904 Brit. Med. Frni. 
17 Sept. 643 Malaria and other protozoal diseases. 

Protozoan (prdatojzduin), a and sd. [f, as 
prec. + -AN.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the 
Protozoa or a protozoon; also = prec. b. sd. An 


animal of the division /ofoz0a ; a protozoon. 

1864 Daxa in Wesster §. v., The protozoans, .include the 
thizopods, sponges, and many of the so-called animalcules, 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anint. Life 822 Conjugation.. 
is generally if not universally connected with reproductive 
activity in some Protozoan classes, 1901 IMWesta. Gaz. 
30 Mar. 6/2 His contention is that the organism of cancer is 
undoubtedly a protozoan, 1904 Brit. Med. Frul. 17 Sept. 
ae to the nature of this new protozoan disease. i 

rotozo‘ary. rare—°. [ad. mod.F, profozoatre, 
f, Proro- + Gr. (ydprov, dim, of (gor animal.] A 
protozoon, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Protozoic (prétozdnik), a. [In sense 1, f. Gr. 
mpwro-, PROTO- + (an life + -10; in sense 2, f 
ProTOz0-A + -1C.] 

1. Geof. and Palwont. Applied to those strata 
which contain the earliest remains or traces of 
living beings ; also to fossils found ia such strata. 

1838 Sevewick in Proc. Geol, Soc. 11.684 Class 1. Primary 
stratified Groups.. .Should organicremains appear unequivo- 
cally in any parts of this class, they may be described as the 
Protozoie System. 1841 J. Pritures Palzos. Foss. Dev. § 
Cornw, 160 Mt. Murchison [after Sedgwick] called the 
of the series to which his attention was most directed * Pro- 
tozoic', for which Professor Sedgwick [subsequently] pro- 
posed to substitute Paleozoic. 1854 Muaciison Siluriai, 
(1867) 2 To develope the succession of deposits that belong 
to such protozoic zones, 1839 Pack Handbk, Geol. Terms, 
Protozoic... Applied to. the earlier fossitiferons epoch and 
strata} equivalent to Primordial. 

2. Zool, and Path, = PROTOZOAN a. 

1864 Weasten, Profozoic, of, or pertaining to, the protozoa. 
1897 Huxtey Anat. fav. Anim. i. 47 A similar process 
takes place in sundry Protozoa and gives rise to a protozoic 
aggregate, which is strictly comparable to the Morula, iy6 
Allbutt's Syst, Med, 1,211 Appearances characteristic of a 
protozoic life history. 1906 Q. Kev. Apr. 522 The protozoic 
origin of malaria. 

Protozonite: see Proto- 2b. 

Protozoology (prau:tozopl5dzi). [f PRoto- 
z0-a + -[o]Locy.] ‘That department of zoology, 
or of pathology, which deals with protozoa, esp. 
with parasitic disease-producing protozoa. : 

1904 19fh Cent. Dec. 901 To establish. .two new chairs, | 
one for medical protozoology and one for medical helmintho- 
logy. 1906 Q. ev. Apr. 522 The establishinent, by the aid 
of the Quick bequest, of a chair of protozoology. 

Protozo-on, sing. of PRorozoa. 

Protozo-'um (vare—°), latinized f. PRoToz00N. 

1858 in Maynn Eafos. Lex.; and in mod, Dicts. 

| Protracheata (proitrekée'ta), sd. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Pro- 2+ 7rachédta ; socalled as repre- 
Senting the supposed ancestral form of all the 
tracheate Arthropoda (le. insects, myriapods, and 
most arachnids),] A class of arthropodous animals, 
represented by the single genus Perifatus (PERI- 


PROTRACHEATE, 


patus*). ence Protra‘cheate, a. belonging 
to the Protracheata; sb. an animal of this class. 

1878 Beit Gegendbaur's Comp, Anat, 255 In the Protra: 
cheata the nervous system remains in a lower condition 
1879 A thenwuserg July 83/1 One of his hypothetical animnls 
a protracheate, may be said to have been actually discovered 
--in the primitive nir-hreathing Arthropod Peripatus. 

Protract (projtreekt), 56, (nd. L. pravractus 
a prolonging, protraction, f. prdtract-, ppl. stem of 
Protrah-écre : see next.) 

+1. Prolongation or exiension (of lime); hence, 
delay, procrastination, Ods. 

1§36 St Papers Hen. VET, V1. 298 The doing therof will 
aske o piece of tyme. a 1640 Sir J. Occ in Sir #, 
Vere's Comm. (1657) 143 By protract of time, and casualties 
of war, he found his numbers wasted. 1646 Unhappy Game 
at Scotch § Eng. 4 Vhe difference would only be in the 
protract of time, not in the nature of the thing, 

+2. A delineation, drawing. Cf. Portrait. Obs, 
rare. 

is85 T. Wasnincton tr. Micholay's Voy. un. xix. 53h, 
I made the draughtes and protractes heere represented vnto 
you [orig. te fey les pourtraicts icy representea). 

3. [f. the vb] A ‘protracted mecting’: see 
Protracten 1, qnot. 1860. U.S. col/og. 

1908 Mission Field Jan. 343 There is always a great 
religious nwakening at the annual revival or ‘ protract*... 
When the ‘protract’ is over their emotions nre calmed and 
every man returns to his own ‘vine and fig tree’. 

Protract (protre kt), 7. Also 7 -traicte. [f. 
L. protract-, ppl. stem of prétrah-dve to draw forth, 
to prolong, extend, defer, f. pro, Pro-' 1 + trah-dre 
to draw. With sense 6 cl. Pontray, the direct 
a of Hee through OF. fortraire.] 

1. 


trans. To extend or prolong (time) so as | 


to cause delay; to waste (time), Ods. 

a1g48 Hate Chron., Edw. /V 240 b, All these frire wordes 
wer onely delaies to protracte tyme. @ 1660 Contemp, 
Hist. Trel, (1c. Archzol. Soc.) 11, 84 His father would pro- 
traicte time the best _he could. 1769 Ronratson Chas. Vy, 
ut. Wks, 1813 V. 296 This they did merely to protract time. 


2. To lengthen out (an action); to canse to con- 
tinne or last longer; to extend in duration; to 


prolong. (The chief carrent sense.) 

1563 [see Protaactine o6/, s6. 1}, 1391 Suaks. 1 fen. V7, 
til, 120 Else ne’re could he so long protract his speech. 
1614 Svtvester Bethulia's Rescue we 439 But, with thy 
Dayes thy Dolours to protrack, Thou shalt from hence 
unto Bethulia pack. 1700 Drvpenx Sigism. § Guiscardo 334 
But I..Protracting life have liv'd a day too long. 1838 
THiatwate Greece V. xxxix. 101 Their stay was protracted 
for some weeks, 1855 Mottey Ditch Rep. v. iii. (1866) 699 
The dance upon the sward was protracted to a late hour. 

+3. To put off, defer, postpone (an action). 

(The date of the first quotation is very doubtful.) 

[1477 Norton Ord, ich. Introd. in Ashm. (1652) 3 Sin 
protracts the gifts of Heaven.] 1553 Act 7 Edw. Vi, c 1 
§ 16 If any Auditor... willingly protract or daisy the taking 
of the same Accompt a1648 Lo. Hersert ffen. VIIT 
(1683) 369 If the Interview. .must needs follow (which yet 
he wished were protracted). 1776 Granon Decl, & FL v. 
(1869) I. 97 He attempted, however, to prevent, or at lenst 
to protract, hisruin. 1808 Eceanor SLeatu Bristol Heiress 
IV. 219 Lord L—s’ marriage, which had been protracted 
«.was celebrated in Grosvenor-square. 

+b. To put off, defer (a person). Ods. rare. 

1737 Wuiston Josephus, Antig. x. iv. § 4 Desire. .to 
delay and protract the Jews in their zeal. 

+4. intr. To make delay, to delay. Ods. 

1611 Bince Veh. ix. 30 Yet many yeres diddest thou forbeare 
ee protract ouer] them. mage Govt, Venice 293 They 

ad not lost the Battle of Vaila, had they..protracted but 
ten days, 

Il. 5. trans. To extend in space or position. 

& 1658 é Duanam Exp. Rev. vi. (1680) 31 Concerning 
Christs Body on earth, or ubiqnitie of his humanitie, or 
bodily presence with his churches, or for protracting of his 
Body. 1749 SmMottett Regicide v. vii,'I'o save his country, 
and protract his blaze Of glory, farther Still argo 
Woansw. (Ogilvie), Many a ramble, far And wide protracted, 
through the tamer ground Of these our unimaginative days. 

+. ‘To extend or amplify the significntion of 
anything; to ‘stretch’. Ods. rare. 

1698 Faver Ace. E. India & P. 363 \f any thing happen 
to oppose common Sense, they protract the meaning [of the 
prophecy] Mysteriously or Anagogically. 

III. 6. To draw, represent by 2 drawing [so 
med.L, profrakere]; spec. to draw to scale; to 
delinente by means of a scale and protractor (lines, 
angles, a figure); to plot out. 

1563 Suute Archit. Bijb, An Architecte must .. have 
experte knowladg in drawing and protracting the thinge, 
which he hath conceyued. 1607 [see Paotgaction 5]. 1669 
Stuamy A/ariner's Mag, v. 6 After you have taken the 
Angles..You must Protract or lay down the Figure. 1766 
Compl. Farmer &,v. Surveying, How to measure a close, 
or parcel of land, and to protract it, and He up the content. 
1881 E. Hure in Mature 22 Dec. 177/2 If we protract toa 
true scale the ootlines of certain tracts of the British Isles. 


Protracted (protreektéd), ps1. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,) 

1, Lengthened, extended, prolaitedy, a. in time, 

1946-7 Hervey Mfedit. (1767) I. 6a (Tombs) The divine 
Redeerner expired in tedious and protracted Torments. 1885 
Hatiaurton Nat. § finm, Nat. t 1.2 he'sa gentleman that 
calculates to hold a protracted meeten here to night. 1860 
Baatiarr Dict. Amer., Protracted Meeting, a name given 
in New England to a religious meeting, protracted or con« 
linued for several days. 1864 Bryce Ffoly Ron, Enh 
xix, (2875) 354 ‘The miseries of a protracted war, 
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b. in space, 

1784 Cowree Task 1.257 Their shaded walks And long 
protracted bowers, 

2. Drawn oat; = PROLATE a. 1. 

1816 tr. Lacrofx's Diff 4 fnt. Calculus 662 The pro- 
tracted or contracted cycloid. 

+3. Delayed, tardy, Ods. 

1838 tr, Séranzs' Early Life Lutheran Clergy. ii.1a A 
cart rppeared with the protracted produce of the fields, 

4. Drawn to scale; wel ont; see prec. 6. 

1696 Col, Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 498 The Courses and pro- 
tracted figure thereof. 1808 Pixe Sonrces Afizxsiss. 1. 
App. 51 Lieutenant Wilkinson has copied and carries with 
him n very elegant protracted sketch of the route. 

H{cnce Protra‘ctedly adv., in a protracted or 
long-continued way; Protractedness, long con- 
tinuance or extent. 

1847 Wenster, Profractedly, 186a F. Hatt Hindu 
Phitox. Syst. 29 Pursuing it with due heed, continuously, 
and protractedly, 1893 F. Avams New Zgyft 123 When.. 
he told me that he himself .. had received an order .. T 
whistled protractedly, and decided offhand on going up to 
Cairo. 1888 Tatmace Serw, in NL}. Witness 29 Feb., 
In regard to what is the protractedness and immensity of 
influence of one good woman in the church and world. 

Protracter, obs, variant of PRorracton, 

(The only form in Baitey (originally), and in Jonsson; 
also a variant in later Dicts.) 

Protra‘ctible, «. [f.as Prorracrz. + -1ntz.] 
Capable of being protracted or lengthened ont. 

1830 Westn:. Reo, Oct, 434 In the infinitely protractible 
part with which, under his plan,..jury trial is preceded. 

Protractile (protra:ktil, -9il), a. Zool. [é 
as prec, +-1LE: cf. contractile.) Capable of being 
lengthened ont or extended. 

1828 Staak Elem, Nat, Hist. 1.135 Echidna, .. Toathless, 
but the palate aculeated ;, tongue protractile. 1861 Hute 
tr. Mognin-fandon 1. v. 268 A special organ..sometimes 
internal and protractile. 1878 Bert Geeradaur's Comp, 
Auaé. 298 A narrow coiled continuation of this leads to the 


| protractile ovipositor. 


Hence Protractility, the quality or fact of 


being protractile, 

1849-52 Todds Cycl. Anat, 1V. 1146/2 The Chameleon 

resents us with the most complete protractility of the organ 
hee tongue]. & 

Protracting (protrektin), vé/. sd. [f. Pro- 
TRACT %. + -ING!.] The action of Prorracr 2, 

1. Lengthening ont, prolonging, extending (of 
time, or of action in time) ; + dilatory action (ols.). 

a 1848 Hatt Chron., ifen. VI 89b, The duke of Bedford... 
not content with their whisperynges and protractyng of tyme. 
1563 Gooinc Cesar t (1565) 32h, The Galles were now 
weary with long protracting of the war. 1601 Futaecke 
ast Pt. Faralt, (1602) 75 The tedious and odious protract- 
ing of suits, 162a Catus Stat, Sewers (1647) 114 If any 
danger be likely to ensue by the protracting of time, 

+b. The putting off or postponement of an 
action; deferring. Ods. 

1s81 Savitn Sacttus, fist. wt. xx. (1891) 125 More 
oftentimes profiteth and helpeth hee by protracting, then 
venturing rashly. 1608 Mem, in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. 
MSs. Comm.) 76 The protracting of a plaatation until the 
Ward come to years, 

2. Extending in space. rare. 

@ 1688 [see Paotract v. 5h z : 

3, Drawing or plotting ont to scale; delineation. 

. Staynreo Sortification Title-p,, The Scale, for 
speedy Protracting of any Fort. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. 
Surveying, These squares and long squares need no pro- 


tracting; for you need only to multiply the chains and- 


links of the length, by the chains and links of the breadth. 

4. atirib, and Comé,, denoting instruments used 
in protracting (sense 3),as Protracting-bevel, -necdle, 
pint; protracting quadrant, a protractor. 

1669 Sruamy Mariner's Mag. w. xt. 178 To know the 
Rhomb between any two Places..by a Protracting Quad- 
rant. x01 Moxon Afath. Instr. 16 Profracting Pin, a 
taper piece of brass with a Point of Silver, to draw black 
Lines on Mathematical Paper, and a small Head. .which 
holds a fine Needle to prick off any Degree and part from 
the Protractor, 1766 Compl. Farmer sv. Surveying, 
Having drawn lines with the point of the compasses, or a 
protracting-needle, the intersections represent the angles. 
1875 Kuicut Dict, Mech. Protracting-devel, a plotting- 
instrument having a protracting sector and a prolongation 
of one radins, which forms a rule. f 

Protracting (protrektin), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec.+-1No 4.) That protracts, delays, or defers: 
delaying, time-consuming. 

1600 R. Cnurcn Fumde's Hist. Hungary 29 He might 
rather molest them by a protracting fight. “18a ‘B. Cozn- 
watt’ Dram, Scenez, Jul. the Apostate i, Never] A doll, 
protracting, melancholy word That in an alien language, 
talks despair, " 

Protraction (protre'kfan). (a. F. protraction 
(1499 in Godef.), or ad. late L. prdtraction-em, 
n. of nctioa from pritrak-ere: see PRorRact v,] 
The action of protracting. : 

I. 1, The lengthening ont or extension of time 
or of the dnration of anything; drawing out, pro- 
loagation ; + delay, postponement (ods.). 

1835 Act 27 Hen. VIi/,c. 4§ 1 Without longe tarienge 
and protraction of time. 1608 D, Tluvit) £ss. Pol. a Mor, 
312 By reason of his protractions and delayes, 1610 HEAcey 
Vives’ Comem, St. Aug. Citic of God (1620) 10 That Fabius that 
..by his cunning protraction blunted the fury of Hannibal, 
1677 Hate Prin. Orig, Man. oa As to the fabulous pro- 
tractions of the age of the World by the Egyptians or others, 
they are uncertain idle ‘Vraditions, 19734 tr. Xod/in’s Amc, 


PROTRACTURE. 


/lizt, WV. vit. xiii, 83 Such are his usual protraction, delays, 
distrusts and fearful precaution. 1868 E. Epwaans Rategh 
1. xxi, 473 The long protraction of the suit must have been 
occasioned by aithenities, 

2. Drawing forth or ont. 

1681 tr. Williz' Rem. Med. Whe. Vocab., Protraction, a 
drawing forth at length. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Protraction, 
extraction | as of a foreign body from m wound. 

3. A stretching ont or extension; the action of a 
protractor (muscie), 

itee in Cent. Dict, 1899 Allbutt’s Syzt, Med. VII. a8s 
Tn this area one may distinguish, more or less completely, 
Protraction and retraction of the upper arm. 

4, The lengthening of a vowel, syllable, or word R 
ss PROLONGATION 3. 

@ 1849 Por Fancy § Imag. Wks. 1865 V1. 381 He also too 
frequently draws out the word Heaven into two syllables— 
® protraction which it never will support. 

II. 5. The drawing to scale or laylag down of 
the fee of any surface, esp. of a plece of land. 


, 1607 Noapen Surv, Dial. nu 128 The difference is onely 
fn the protraction t for where the one protracteth the worke, 
by the degrees, found by the fall of the wandring Index : 
so the other protracteth from the degree, whereupon the 
needle falleth, 1669 J. Framstean in Pail. Trans. IV. 
1109 The protraction of the Star's way in this Rppearance 
will be facile. 1774 M. Macxentm Maritime Surv. 66 
Protract carefully, with a urge Protractor, the several 
Angles written in the Field-book ; and also calculate trigo- 
Nometrically the most material Distances: judge of the 
Accur. of the Protractlon by its Agreement with the 
Calculation. 1843 Scoresey Yrat. Whale Fish, 268 The 
distances by protraction, and the estimated distances of five 
or six headlands,..generally coincided to within Th miles. 
1866 Livincstoxe Las? Fruls. (1873) 1. x. 270 By protraction 
Rua Point was distant 33 miles. 

b, That which is protracted; a chart or plan 
drawn or laid down to scale; n survey. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. viii. 73 Any Chart or 
Protraction whatsoever. 1810 G, CHALMERS Caledonia 11, 
62 Employing five years in drawing their protractions of the 
country. .on a vast scale of 3000 feet to an inch. 

t Protra‘ctive, a. Oss. [f. L. protract- (see 
Protract v.) + -1ve.] Characterized by or tend- 
ing to protraction ; lengthening out, delaying. 

1606 Suaxs. 7'r. § Cr. t. i. 20 Our workes,. nought else 
Bot the protractiue trials of great Ioue. 1687 Drynen 
ftiad & 2 i. 1103 He saw, but suffer'd their Protractive 
Arts, 1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 149 By this protractive 
work, fresh mischief grows. 1819 H. Bier Vestriad w. 675 
Protractive alleys tbe trim grove deform. 

Protractor (protre’ktaz). Also 7-8 -er. 
[a. med.L. frétractor, agent-n. f. protrah-ere to 
Protract.] One who or that which protracts. 

1, One who lengthens out or prolongs time or 
any action; tone who pats off, delays, or post- 
pones action (0ds.). 

1611 Corcr., Delayeur, a delayer, deferrer, protractor, 
projonger, lingerer, wiredrawer...#rolongenr, a prolonger, 
protracter, wyre-drawer, delayer. 1661 Miount Glozsogr. 
(ed. 2), 2 rotractor (Lat.\, a prolonger or drawer out, 1697 
Burcnoer Dize. Relig. Axsermtd, 144 The protractors and 
delayers of due preparation. 1727 Baitry (vol. H.1, Pro- 
tracter, one who protracts. 1737 BounceaoKe Stud. & Use 
Hist. vii. (1777) 277, [know not what part the protractors of 
the war. intended to take, 1785 JouNsoN, Drotracter, one 
who draws out any thing to tedious length. 

2. An instrament, generally having the form of a 
gradnated semicircle, n in setting off and 
measaring angles. 

1658 Puituurs, Profractor, a certain Mathematical instru- 
ment made of brasse, consisting of the Scale and Semicircle, 
used in the surveying of ey rr Pervs Diary 4 Feb., 
This parallelogram is not, as Mr. Sheres would, the otber 
day, have persuaded me, the same as a Protractor. r71a 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening ga Measure the Angle 
marked upon the Plan with the Protractor, 17a7 Baitey 
and 1 fs Jounson, Protracter, 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Buti - 421 The application of an ordinary horn protractor 
will at once show the abele included in every instance. 

3. A surgical instrument : see quots. 

1yaz-4t Cnauagrs Cyci., Protractor, an Instrument used 
in surgery, to draw out any foreign or disagreeable bodies 
from a wound or ulcer} in like manner as the forceps, 173r 
Basy, Protracter, 1 fbid. (folio), Protracter, Pron 
tractor. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Protracter, an instroment for 
extracting foreign bodies from wounds, 

4, Anat. A muscle which serves to protract or 
extend a limb or member. Also protractor muscle, 

1861 Hunn tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. y. ii, n76 Four muscles, 
two of which are protract and two retractors. 1870 
Rottzstox Anim, Life latrod. 96 One pair of protractor 
muscles may be present. 1891 Huxiey Asaf. Vertebr. 
Anim. 49 The psoas minor ..is a protractor of the pelvis. 

5. (See quot. 4 

1875 Kxicnt ick, Mech, Protractor,..an adjustable 
tailor’s pattern, expansible to agree in its proportions with 
the particular measurements and capable of being secured 
in the obtained adjustment. 

+ Protravcture, 04s. Also erron. 6-7 -our, 
-or, [fas Prorract v.+-uRE: cf, portraiture.) 


1. Representation hy a figure; drawiag. 

1gsr bate Patkw. Kuowl. . Defin., Without per- 
spective knowledge, it is not easy to iudge truly the 
formes of them in flutte protraciure. 1857 — Whetst. G iv, 
T will..set forth » brief explication of their names, with the 
protracture of the figures. 1613 M. Rrotey Afagn. Bodies 
51 Having the formes and protractors of creeping things.. 
drawne in past- 1634 W. Wooo New Eng. Prosp, 
11, xx, (1865) 107 ‘They make curious baskets with intermixed 
colours and protractares of antique Imagerie. 

2. Figure, shape, form, ontline, fi 


PROTREPTIC. 


1st Recoanr Patho. Knowd. 1 lv, Circles are regulare 
formes, that is to say, such formes as haue in their protrac- 
ture aiuste and Certaine proportion. _ 1g8t Dearicke View 
frei. V1. Eiij b, His skivtes be verie shorte..And Trishe 
trouzes more to put their strange protractours ont. 1607 
Torsert Four-f. Beasts (1658) 411 It is her fasbion and 
protracture to lie thus when she [the hamster] is angry. 

Protraicte, obs. form of PROTRACT 2. 


Protreptic (pretresptik), 2. and sd. [as adj. ad. 
Gr. mporpenrix-és fitted to urge on, hortative, in- 
structive, f. pd, Pro-2 + tpéx-ay to turn, direct 
the course of; as sb. ad. late L. protrepticon (-t) 
=Gr. uporpentixdy, neuter of the adj.] 

A. adj. Directive, instructive, didactic. 

1658 Puituirs, Protreptich, doctrinal, 
tions. 18g0 Mavrice Alor. & Met. 
discipline of the habit or character he (Clement, 
protreptic, en f 

B. sé. A book, writing, or speech intended to 
exhort or instruct ; an exhortation, instruction. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Protreplick, a book of instruction, 
a doctrinal. 1678 Cupwoarn Srtel/, Syst. 125 To rank 
Anaximander amongst the Divine Philosophers, as he 
[Clement] doth in his Protreptick to the Greeks. /4id. 371 
hat this Pythagorick Prayer was directed to the Supreme 
Numen end Kise of Gods, Jamblichus thus declares in his 
Protrepticks. 1899 A. B. Cook in Classical Rev. Now 
4178/1 In the mind of Ischomachus' wife the bear-dance.. 
bulked larger than the protreptics of her husband, 

So Protre‘ptical @., of protreptic nature. 

1667-8 Br. Warp Serm, /ufidelity (1670) 3 The means used 
. are partly Didactical, and partly Protreptical. 1895 R. G. 
Mouxton Proverés p. x, Early proverbs are philosophical, 
not protreptical, % 

Protricene (priwtraijyin). Zool, [f. PRo-2 + 
Trimxe.] In sponges, a trizene whose three 
prongs or cladi project forwards from the shaft, 

1887 Sottas in Encycl. Brit, XXL 41 /1 (Sponges) The 
arms make different angles with the shaft: when recurved 
a grapnel or azatrivue is produced, when projecting 
forwards a protrizne, and when extended at right angles an 
orthotrivne. 

Protribune: see Pro-1 4. 

+ Protri‘te, «. Ods. [ad. L. protrit-vs worn 
away, in late L. trite, vulgar, pa. pple. of prdter-cre 
to tread under foot: sec Pro-! and Trite a@.] 
Worn out, trite, threadbare, hackneyed. 

1604 ‘I. Watcur Passions 1. iii, 12 The fourth [Passion] 
most protrite and manifeste unto the world, is their 
Inconstancie. /4/d. v. 214 What else meane those protrite 
words of the Psalme. 1659 Gavoen Sears Ch. 1 xv. 195 
They are but old and rotten errours, protrite and putid 
opinions of the ancient Gnosticks. 

Protrudable (protr#dab'l), 2. [f next+ 
-ABLE.] Capable of being protruded, protrusible. 

1881 Daawin Veg. Mould (1882) 17 This part corresponds... 
with the protrndable trunk or proboscis of other annelids. 

Protrude (protr#d), v. [ad. L. protrid-cre 
to thrust or push forward or forth, f. 47d, Pro-! 
ta+dritd-cre to thrust.] 

41. zvans. To thrust forward (some detached 
body) ; to push or drive onward. Ods. 

1620 VENNER Ifa Recta vii. 112 They protrude and driue 
downe the mieates from the stomacke, before they be 
digested, 1704 Locke (J.), When the stomach has per- 
formed its office upon the food, it protrudes it into the guts. 
I E. Baxcrort Griana 284 ‘he arrow is by a single 


would call 


or giving instruc- | 
Philos. te 1. 47 The | 


blast of air from the lungs, protruded through the cavity of | 


the reed, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. r2t A 
series of spasmodic contractions..gradually increase in 
strength..and protrude the child into the world. 

Fig. 1654 H. L'Esteaxce Chas. I (1655) 169 Nothing is 
more familiar than for several Factions..to protrude and 
drive on one and the same design. 

+b. intr. To shoot out. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 328 If the spirits be not merely 
detained, but protrude a little, and that motion be confused 
and inordinate, there followeth putrefaction. 

2. trans. To push or thrust into any position ; to 
thrust forth or stick out (an organ or part) into a 


projecling position; to canse to project; toextend. 

1646 Sin T, Baowne Psend, Ep. wu. xx, 156 If beholding 
acandle we protrude either upward or downeward the pupill 
of one eye, the object will appeare double. 1664 Powee 
Exp. Philoz. 1. Fig those black filaments or optick nerves, 
which are sheathed in ber [the snail's] horns which she can 
retract or protrude. 1730-46 THoMson A zftemn 1311 When 
yours Spring protrudes the bursting gems, 1828 G. W. 

RIDGES Ant. Jamaica V1. xv. 236 The linen jacket which 
he wore was protruded by a broken rib. 1841-g1 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4)131 From each tube a polyp is 
protruded, of a brilliant grass-green colour. 

+b, transf. To bring to the surface, as a rash. 

1776 R. James Diss. Fevers (1778) 17 Let the physician 
but remove the fever, and..no miliary eruptions will be 
protruded. 

0. fg. To obtrude, put forth obtrusively. 

1840 Tuackeray Pict. Rhapsody Wks. 1 XE. 321 
Critics, who..protrade their nonsense upon the town. 1841 
Carin NV. Amer. Lud. II. Wwiii. 255, I would protrude my 
opinion to the world. 

3. intr. To stick ont; to project or jut out 
beyond the surrounding parts. 

41626 Bacon (Webster 1828-32), The parts protrude 
beyond the skin. 1a fsee Paoravpinc below], 1802 
Med. Frat. VILL. 219 ifthe other hand should protrude, it 
may be encountered by a similar expedient. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glace. 1. xxii, 255 The rocks which protrude from the snow 
at the base of the last spur of the mountain. 1868 Fannaa 
Seekers 1. vi. (1875) 75 A common soldier had spied a pair 
of feet protruding from under the curtains. 
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Hence Protru‘ded, Protru‘ding oe adjs. 

177t LuckomBe Hist. Priut. 241 The P is kerned, that its 
propensity may cover the back of the protruding angle 
of A. 810 Soutney Kehama u. xi, The protruded hrow. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4) 7 The pro- 
truded filaments are able to coalesce. 1904 W. M, Ramsay 
Lett. to Seven Ch. xxvii. 394 A coiled serpent with raised 
head aud protruding tongue. Be 

Protrudent (protradént), a. [ad. L. prdtrit- 
dent-em, pres. pple. of protrid-cre to PROTRUDE. J 
Protruding, projecting, protuberant, prominent. 

1891 Lp, Houcuton Bookworm in Stray Verses 9 Earnest 
underlip protrudent, 1893 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 180/2 ‘The 
lofty, protrudent corner made by the dropping of the high- 
road into the curious transverse valley. 

Protrusible (protr#‘sib’l), a, [f. L. protris-, 
ppl. stem of protriid-tre: sce prec. and -IBLE.] 
Capable of being protrnded or thrust out. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. Il. 400/1 A sharp horny dart.. 
readily protrusible through the aperture, 1870 RoLLeston 
Axint, Life Introd. 58 The tongne may be... protrusible, as 
in other Reptiles. 

Protrusile (protrasil, -oil), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ILk, after L, type *prorrisilis.] Adapted to be 
extended or thrust ont, as a limb, tentacle, etc. 
+1847 in Wenstea citing Ganonrr. 1849 JounsTon in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club W. No. 7. 366 Mandibles large and 
protrusile. 1867 J. Hoce Microsc, 1. iii. 74 The mouth is 
furnished with a protrusile proboscis. 

Protrusion (protr#zan).  [a. F. protrision, 
ad. L. type *prétrision-em, n. of action f. protrid- 
ére to PROTRUDE.) 

1, The action of protruding (in various senses of 
the vb.); the fact or condition of being protruded. 
a. Thrasting forward or onward. Oés. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Hp. vu. xviii. 381 He was.. 
not to hee removed by the force or protrusion of three men. 
1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech, i. 21 You will finde the 
Sucker forcibly carryed up to the top of the Cylinder, by 
the protrusion of the external Air, 1727 Braotrv Fan. 
Dict. s.v. Canthavides, Such Motions as are necessary for 
the Protrusion forwards or Ejectment ofthe Water. 

b. The action of thrusting or pushing out an 
attached part; the condition of being protruded. 

1646 Sir ‘FT. Browse Pseud. Ep. ml. xvii. 148 That the dis- 
tinctive parts of sexes are onely different in osition, that is 
inversion or protrusion. 1783 Port Chirurg. Wks, 11. 13 The 
falling down or protcusion of some part. 1833 Lvent Princ. 
Geol. 111. 340 The notion of deluges accompanying the 
protrusion ‘of monntain-chains. 1880 C. & F. Darwtx 
Mover Pi, 62 Shortly before the protrusion of the leaves. 

@, ‘Ihe fact of projecting or jutting ont. 

3853 Kane Grinnel! Exp. vin. (1856) 56 ‘The protrusion of 
these abutting faces into the waters of the sound. 

2. coucr, That which protrudes or juts out; a 
protruded part, a pratt a prominence. 

1704 Swiet 7. Tud xi. Wks, 1760 [. 123 [They] looked 
apon all extraordinary dilatations of that member as pro- 
trusions of zeal, or spiritual excrescencies. 1805 Aled. 
Jrul, X1V, 19 Between this ridge and the protrusion above- 
mentioned. 1862 S. Lucas Secuiaria 96 ‘The fantastic 
gables, pinnacles, and protrusions, which intercepted the 
light. 1884 Bowra & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 66 They 
.are covered by a protrusion of the epidermis. 

Protrusive (protr#siv), a. [f. L. protris-, 
ppl stem of pritrud-dre to PROTRUDE + -IVE.] 

. Having the power or tendency to thrust for- 
ward or onward ; propulsive. 


1676 H. More Remarks 172 Though it add nothing to | 


the elasticity of the Air, seeing it has a pressure and _ pro- 
trusive force in it. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNR Relig. Philos. 
(1730) I. iv. § 13 The Protrusive Motion of the Bowels. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) LY. 144 The protrusive 
force of the surrounding muscles. 

2. Characterized by thrusting oneself forward ; 
obtrusive. 

1840 Cartyte Heroes iti. (1858) 267 A true English heart 
breathes, calin and strong, through the whole business 5 
not boisterous, protrusive. 189 ‘hicago Advance 16 Nov., 
His protrusive, unrestrained, ill-regnlated idiosyncracies. 

3. Protrnding, projecting, protuberant. 

f 1858 Caatytn Fredk. Gt. mt. iv. (1872) 1. 156 The 

Austrian lip ‘—protrusive underjaw, with heav lip disin- 
clined to shut, 1876 Gro. Eniot Dan. Der. vil, The chin 
protrusive, and the cervical vertehra a trifle more curved. 

Hence Protru‘sively adv., Protru’siveness. 

1831 CantyLe Sart, Res. 1. x, To him thou, with sniffing 
charity, wilt protrusively proffer thy band-lamp. 1890 Cex. 
Dict., Protrusiveness. 

Protrypsin: see PRo-2 1, 

Prottore,-our, obs. ff. prouder, comp. of PRouD, 

Protuberance (protiz-bérins). [f. Pro- 


TUBERANT: see -ANCE. So F. protubérance (1738 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The fact or condition of being protuberant; 
bulging out or projecting in a rounded form. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Med, Wks. Vocab., Protuberance, 
a bunching forth above the rest. 1796-82 J. Warton £ss, 
Pofe (ed. 4) 1. vii. 6x Lhe firmness and protuberanee of the 
Muscles in each limb. 1836 Random Recoll. Ho. Lords 
xiv. 342 His eyes have a sunken appearance, owing to the 
protuberance of his eye-brows. 1874 /wiperial Gazetteer 
s. v. Australia, The whole figure..very well proportioned, 
but frequently marred by the protuberance of the abdomen. 

2. That which is protuberant ; a rounded promi- 
hence, projection, or swelling ; a knob, a bump. 

1646 Sir T. Brown Psend. Ep. ws. xix, 154 A cartilagi- 
neous substance without any spondyles, processes, or pro- 
taberance whatsoever, 1658 — Gard. Cyrus iti. 47 ‘Vhe 


PROTUBERED. 


Rhomboidal protuberances“in Pineapples maintaining this 
uincuncial order unto each other. 1794 S. WiLLiams 
Vermont 82 Under the throat there is aflesn y protuberance. 
1859 W. S. Coteman Woodlands (1866) 106 On the leaf of the 
Poplar. .large reddish-coloured protuberances. 
b. Solar protuberance = solar PROMINENCE (2 b). 
1874 tr. Lommnel's Light 167 The so-called protuberances 
afforded an instant and_crucial test of the truth of Kirch- 
hoff’s hypothesis. 1907 Daily News 25 Dec. 4 Janssen was 
in the Malay Peninsula making his observations of the solar 
‘protuberances ', otherwise masses of blazing hydrogen. 


Protu'berancy. [f. as prec. + -ancy.] 

1. Protuberant condition ; bulging out; = prec. 1. 

1684 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. xxii. 276 When..a protube- 
rancy of the lip should be the certeine signe of the trae heir 
to the Crowne. 1692 Ray Disc. 1. iii. (1693) 34 The, pro- 
tuberancy of the dry Land above the common Superficies of 
the Ocean. 1718 J. CRAMBERLAYHE cae Phileas. (1730) U1. 
xx, §23 The Earth..is not perfectly globular, but has a 
greater Protuberancy under the Equator. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Afed. (ed. 4) TH. 185 The other [cause of squinting 
arises] from an oblique position and greater protuberancy of 
the cornea. ‘ 

+2. A rounded projection; = prec. 2. Ods. 

ey More Antid. Ath, w x. (1712) 72 we has he 
four Knees,..as also a Protuberancy under his Breast to 
lean on? 1760 Miuttrs in PAil, Trans. 1.1. 537 Small pro- 
tuberancies sometimes appear, like the knots of trees. 

Protuberant (proti#bérint), 2. [ad. late L. 
pratiberant-ent, pres. pple. of protiber-are to swell 
or bulge out, f. L. gr, Pro-14 saber a hump, 
swelling. So F. profubérant (16th c. in Littreé). 

1. Bulging or swelling out beyond the surround- 
ing surface ; prominent. f 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend, Ep. in. iv. 113 These. . follicles 
are found in both sexes, though somewhat more protuberant 
inthe male, 1662 Gtanvitt Scepsis Sci. xxvi. (1665) 162 One 
mans eyes are more protuberant, and swelling ont. 1747 
Heavey Medit. 11. 122 Mountains vastly uneven and pro- 
tuberant. 1807 G. Cuatmens Caledonia 1. u. vi. 292 
Focha I[1..is remembered for his protuherant nose, 1869 
Pinutars Vesuv. iv. 130 The protnberant northern base of 
the dome of Vesuvius. — , i 

b. fig. That forces itself upon notice, prominent, 

1822 Gaur Provost xxxili, The effect of this, however, was 
less protuberant in our town than in many others, 1895 
R. Borton in Form (N.Y.) Apr. 251 A fail to the protube- 
rant ugliness of the theory. . 

+2. Moulded or done in the round ; figured in 
relicf, or rising above the surface, Ods. 

1676 Towrason Decalogue 109 God..forbade all images 
whatsoever, particularly all protuberant ones, 1696 Bp. 
Parrick Conon. Exod. xx. 4 The former was a protuberant 
Image, or a Statue made of Wood, Stone, &e, Lbid. xxviii. 
(1697) 538 Abarbinel saith the Letters were protuberant as 
they are upon Coins, or upon Wax. 

Hence Protu’berantly adv., 
bulging, or prominent manner. 

1836 Laxpoa Peri. § Asp. clili. Wks. 1846 11. 417/1 They 


in a protuberant, 


serve as graven images, protuberantly eminent and gor- 
geously uncouth. 

Protuberantial (protizbérenfal), 2. [ff L. 
type *prdtisberanti-a PROTUBERANCE + -AL, SO F. 


protubérantiel.| Of the nature of, or belonging to 
(the solar) protuberances. 

1880 Nature XXI. 436/2 The mixture of protuberantial 
vaponrsin thesun. 1882 /did. XXVIII. 1112/1 The spectrum 
is that of protuberantial gases and of matter still unknown. 

Protuberate (prolidbérett), v. rave. [f. late 
L. prétiberat-, ppl. stem of protiberare: see PRO- 
TUBERANT.] 7vfr. To bnlge out ; to form arounded 
promincnce, 

1s78 Banister Hist, Man 1 26 The inner region. .hath 
cauities..which on the oater side agayne do protuberate 
and giue forth. 16g0 Butwra Aathropomet. 11 Hippo- 
crates. .writes, That the head sometimes doth more remark- 
ably protuberate at the eares, then either forward or back- 
ward. 172t BaapLey Philos. Acc. Whs, Nat. 126 We see 
the..Fore-legs half out, and the other just beginning to 
protuberate through the skin. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IT. 483 Mesenteric enlargement..felt in the form of 
knots protuberating in the abdomen. q 

b. frans. To canse to bulge out or project. rare. 

1884 A. A. Watts Life A. Watts I. 302 The manly breast 
protuberated by waistcoats fashioned Tike a doublet. 

Hence Proturberated Zf/. @., swollen or bulged 
out; Protuberating vé/. sd., a swelling; Pro- 


tu’berating A7/. a., bulging out. 

1683 A. Snare Anat. Horse v. xii. (1686) 221 The fourth 
Bone.-.is smooth, not being hollow nor *protuberated as 
the rest are. 1755 Nepnam in PAd?. Trans. XLIX. 23 
The circumference of which was full, and protuberated. 
1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 564 Suffering grievous *Protuberatings 
nf the bones in his Arms, 1613 Crooxe Bedy of Man 977 
These Rack-bones haue in the middle *protuberating, round 
and embowed hodies. 1776 Wirnerine Brit, Plants (1796) 
1. 285 In others, the nectary is bluat, scarcely protuberating. 


+Protubera‘tion. O¢s. [n. of action f. late 
L. protiberare 10 PROTUBERATE.] A swollen or 
bulged part, a protuberance. 

161g Crookr Body of Mav 903 The sixt Nerue..neare the 
inner protuberation of the arme distribateth man surcles.. 
into the skinne of the cubit, 1670 H. Srusar xs Ultra 
125 A.. Souldier.. having fac protuberations of the 
bones in bis armes. ¢1720 W, Gtason Farrier's Guide \. vie 
(1738) 97 The foremost of which receives the Protuberation 
o! the Stifie bone. 

+ Protu-bered, //.¢. Obs. vare—*.  [f. late 
L. protiber-are (see PROTUBERANT) + -ED 1] 


Swollen or bulged out. 


PROTUBEROSITY. 


1578 Wasistea fist, Aan 1. 21 The cauities wherin the 
protubered heads of the rihbes are setled. 

+Protuberous, ¢. Ols. rare". [f. stem 
protuéer- of PROTUBERANT, etc, + -0US, after 
tuberous.) = PROTUBERANT. So Protubero‘aity, 
x=: PROTUBERANCE; a rounded bulge or boss. rare. 

1666 J. Smit Old Age a) 183 ‘The one being pro- 
tuberons, rough, crosty, and hard; the other, round, amooth, 
spongy, and soft 1859 R. F. Wurton Centr. Afr in Fra. 
ee Soc. XXIX. 314 Uhe forehead converges to a central 
protuberosity, where phrenologists locate eventuality, 

Protiwrb, v. Aunorous nonce-wd, (ad. L. pro- 
turb-dre to drive forth in confusion, f. p76, Puo-! 
1a + turbdre to confuse: ef. perturb, disturd.) 
trans. To drive forth or chase ont. 

3845 Sraney in Life I. x. 342 Some undergraduates..saw 
Ward rush out from the Theatre—‘ proturbed', as they 
imagined by the Bedell. 

Protureter: see Proto- 2b. 

Pro-tutor (prémtiztar. Se Law. Lf. Pro- ! 
+ Tutou si. Cf. med.L. protiiter, F. protutenr 
(1762 in Dict, Acad.).] One who acts as ‘tntor’ 
or guardian to one in the state of pupillarity, 
though uot legally appointed as such. So Pro- 
tu-tory, the charge of a pro-tator. 

1665 Acts of Sederunt 10 June (1790) 93 Whatsoever person 
or persons shall..intromett with the means and estate of 
any minor, and shall act io his affairs as pro-tutors, haveing 
no right of tutory or curatury established in their persons, 
they shall be lyable, 1681 [see Pro-cuxatoa}. ar7a2 
FounTAINHALL Bags iiss) I. 10 Kilrie had meddled with 
the charter-chest,.which the Lords did not find sufficient 
to make him protutor. 1773 Exsuine /ast. Law Scot. 1. vii. 
§ 28 Pro-tutors..may be sued by the minor in an action for 
acconnting, even during the 
tutors or curators are oot hound to account till their office 
determine. 1838 in W. Beir Dict. Law Scot. 


|| Protyle (préetail). Also prothyle, -yl. 
[irreg. £ Gr. mpor(o-, Pror(o- first, primary, 
pbtimitive + 8Ay ‘timber, material’, in philosophical 
ang. ‘matter’; see Hye, and ef. mpwry tan first 
matter or substance (Aristotle Afefaph. ). 


If a combination of the two words had been made ia 
Greek, it would have been *mrpwOtAy, in Latin form prothyle. 


pea aatans though proper | 


| 


| 
| 


Moreover, in Eng., dAy as second element usually hecomes 


yt, asin methyl, ethyl, carbonyl, etc. ; thus the regular form 
would be prothy/} 

A name proposed for the hypothetical original 
undifferentiated matter, of which the chemical 
substances provisionally regarded as elements may 
he composed. 


1886 W. Crookes Address in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 568 Let | 


us picture the very beginnings of time... Before even the 
sun himself had consolidated from the original protyle. 
[Vote] We require a word analogous to protoplasm to 
express the idea of the original primal matter existing befure 
the evolution of the chemical elements. ‘The word 1 have 
ventured to use for the purpose is compounded of apo 
(earlier than) and vAy (the stuff of which things are made). 
189: [.C. S. Scurtea) Riddles of Sphinx 189 Prothyle, 
the undifferentiated basis of chemical evolution. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 24 Apr. 5/1 That hypothetical substance—the 
*prothyl’—of which the entire material universe, suns, 
planets, comets, and nebulx, is made. 1908 Academy 
4 Feb. 2108/1 At present theory seems to suggest that this 
ether, originally ‘invented’ to account for the phenomena 
of light, and called the ‘luminiferous ether’, is really the 
prima materia of the ancients, the Urstof/of the Germans, 
the protyle of Sir William Crookes. 

i Protypon (pretipgn). Ane. Arch, Pl. -a. 
[a. Gr. apurumor, f. as next.J (See quots.) 

160: Hottano Péiny 1. 552 To set up Gargils or Antiques 
at the top of a Gavill end, as a finiall to the crest tiles, 
which in the beginning he called Protypa. Uuarein| Monlds 
or patternes. 1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) 1. 167 These 
early reliefs, called Jrolyhe, or bas reliefs, and ecty/a, or 
high-reliefs, were also used for decorating houses and halls. 

|| Protypus (pre‘tip#s), Os. Also in angli- 
cized form provtype. [f. Gr. apd, Pro-2+ rumos 
Tree.) forego. 1656.) 

3656 Biount Glossogr., Protyfe.., that is made for an 
exnmple or copy; au image or form whereof moulds are 
made, in which things of mettal or earth are cast. 166% 
Evetyn Chakogr. (1769) 15 The profypus was of wax for 
efformation. 

Prou, obs. f. Pnow sé.) and 2; var. Puow z, Oéds. 

Proud (praud), a (si, adv.) Forms: see 
below. [Late OF. Pea prid = ON, prid-r 
brave, gallant, magnificent, stately (whence Icel. 
pridur, MSw. prudh, MDa. pred); both prob. 
a. OF. priid, prod, nom. prix, prés (= *friil-s, 
*prét-s) valiant, doughty, gallant (11the. in Godef.), 
in mod.F. frewx = Prov. pros, pro, Cat. prot, 
It. prode valiant, Rheeto-Rom. fres pions :—late L. 
*préd-is profitable, advantageous, nsefal ( prode 
nent. in Itala @200); app. either the source of, 
or taken from, the first element of L. Ardd-esse to 
be of value, be good. See also PREuX, Prow a., 
and cf. Prive. 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
a 1-5 prit, § prute, 3-5 prout, -e, 5-6 
prowte. Cowpar.4 prottore,-our, 5 prutter,-yr. 

a 1050 Liber Scintill. xi. (1889) 152 Pryte heage utawyrpd 
& aberwyrdn yss prute [seddimnes] genyberude. a 1225 
Aner, R. 276 ade meiht tu beon prut! c1rago S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 225/197 Oure maister was so pront, Lucefer, for his 
fairhede, bat he ful sone ont, 1397 R. Grove. (Rolls) 9539 


: 


aspect in which a Norman prad barun or prode chevalier | 


1515 


King stefne was he boldore & fe prottore [v.7, prollour) uor 
Is cas. ¢ sie Eug. Cong. (ret. §7 Ne for no good chaunce, 
he was not the Pruttyr (1%. prutter), /dfa. 145 Spare the 
meke, and wreke Iiam on the Prowte. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 
luv. 280 ([larl, MS.) And when he waa this i-hyed, he wex 
rout. 3553 Respudlica (Brandl) v. vii. 17 Zo thieke prowte 
nowrecop, 
8. 1-4 prid, 4-6 prude, (4-5 prode), 4-6 
proude, 4-7 prowd(e, 4- proud. Compar. 3 
pruder, prudder, 5 prodder. Sifer/. 3 pru- 
dest, 4 pruddest, proddest, 5 proddist. 
¢1000 in Napier O.£, Glost. 226/233 Arvvgantes, modiz : 
vefprod, ¢1175 Lamméd, f/om. 47 Prud ne wreiere ne beo 
bu noht. a 3xag Aner. K. 296 He is binge prudest, and 
him is scheome lodest. ¢1330 R. Hxuxne Céron, (1810) 
Le proude kyng Pharaon, bat chaced Israel. 
tll, Palerne aor be roddest of hem alle. 13... &. 
Allit. P. V3. 1300 Pe pruddest of be province. /dfd. 1772 Pe 
prowde prynce of Perce. . Cursor AL, 2415 (Cott,} Ta baa 
rade folk had hir sen, /drd. 27571 Oft bitides pat man es 
Sicummen prode for halines. @ 1400-so Ale.rander 4375 
¢ playne purperyn see full of prode fischis. ¢ sg00 Destr, 
Z'roy 2743 The pruddist of payone, prise men of honde. 
azqgo Myre 1129 Hast bou..pe prodder be mad, For any 
ofyce pat pow hast had? 1 CoveapaLe Fob xuxv. 12 
Because of the wickednesse off proude tyranntes, 


B. Signification. 


Senses 6 nnd 7 come nearest to the OF. and ON. The 
unfavourahle sense, so early in Eng., may be due to the 


presented himself to the English peasant or townsman. (Cf, 
the two senses of L. superdus.) 

I. 1, Having or cherishing a high or lofty opinion 
of oneself; valuing oneself highly on account of 
one’s position, rank, attainments, possessions, etc. ; 
Usually in a bad sense : Disposed to take an atli- 
tude of superiority to and contempt for others; 
arrogant, haughty, overweening, supercilious. 

aroso Liber Scintill, xvit. (1889) 85 Sawl prutes byd 
forlacten, ¢1395 Lammd. dom. 5 Ne beo bu bereuore prud 
ne wilde. /did. 43 Prad heo wes swide and modi. ¢ 1290 
Beket g80 in S. Ang. Leg. 1. 134 [tle] is prouzt and con- 
teckor, 1362 Laxci. P. Ph AL tit. 172 Ne to depraue pi 
persone with a proud herte. 1484 Caxton Fadles of -Esop 
iv. xx, None ought to be prowd ageynst his lord, but 
ought tohamble hym self toward hym. 1526 JYigr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 18 Some be as proude as Nahugodonosor. 
ts60 Daus tr. Sleédane's Conti. 119 They are as bragge 
and as proude as pecockes. 1613 Sta E. Hosy Counter: 
snarle 54 Hee was a prond insolent Delegate. rg11 Swier 
Trai, to Stella 20 Nov., Lord Strafford is as proud as 
Hell. 1782 Miss Busxev Ceef/ia ix. vi, They say he's 
as proud as Lucifer. 2784 Cowra ask vt. 96 Know- 
ledge is prond that he has learned so much; Wisdom is 
humble that he knows no more. 1820 Byron War. Fal. iu. 
i, 210 The vile are only vain; the great are proud. 1841 
W, Sparoine /taly & @2. fs IL. 16 Cains not less arrogant 
than those of the proudest popes in the middle ages. 1859 
Tensyson Geraint §& Enfd 347 Turn, Fortune, turn thy 
wheel aud lower the proud. 

b. Const. of (the thing, quality, action, ete. 
which constitutes the gronnd of pride). See also 2. 

r42z tr. Secreta Sverct., Prise. Priv. 154 Hane knowynge 
of thy-Selfe, and be not Prute of so hey vyrchipp. ¢ 1§10 
More Picus Wks, 17/2 If thou haste received it: why arte 
thou Pee therof, as thoughe thou haddst not receined it. 
1593 sHAKS, 2 //en. V1, Ww. x. 77 Wen farewell, and be proud 
of thy victory. 1616 R. C. Tres’ Whistle ut. 959 Most of 
onr women are extreamly proud Of their faire lookes. 1707 
Noaats ?reat, //umility vii. 317 If a man were to be proud 
of anything, it should be what the angels were proud of,.. 
their intellectual endowments. 1809-10 Covesipce Friend 
(1865) 140, 1 should be more inclined to be ashamed than 
proud of myself if they had. 1859 Gro. Extor A, Bede ii, 
An ornament of which she was much prouder than of her 
red cheeks, 

ce. Vreceded hy a sb. in comb. = prond of... 

168s, etc. [see Purse-rrovo}. 1863 W. C. Batowin 4/*, 
Alunting viii. 334, 1 conld make four or five spans of.. 
good and well-matched oxen..and ] am now becoming a 
ittle ox-proud, — 190g Globe 27 Oct. 4/4 No one can prevent 
the woman who is Jewel-proud ..from bedecking herself with 
gems on every possible and a few impossible oceasions. 


2. Highly sensible of, or elated by, some honour 
done to one; feeling oneself realy honoured by 
some act, fact, or relation ; taking pride or having 
high satisfaction in something; in early use (as still 
in dia/.) sometimes merely = gratified, pleased, 


glad. Often const. of, or with f/f. 

¢13s0 Gea. & Ex. 3414 Wid gold, and siluer, and wid srud, 
Dis sonde made de mayden prud. 1377 Lance. P. #2. 
B. x13. 59 Pacience was proude of bat propre seruice, And 
made hym muirth with his mete. c1g00 Desir. Trey 262 
Pelleus of the proffer was pronde at his hert. 9593 Snaxs. 
Rich, £17, mt. tit. 1 Faire Cousin, you debase rincely 
Knee, To make the base Earth prowd with kissing it. 3677 
Dryoen Afol. Heroic Poetry Ess (Ker) 1. 182 The author 
of the //ain Dealer, whom I am proud to call my friend. 
3781 Cowrer Charity 308 A divine ambition, and a zeal, The 
boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 1784 Burns’ There 
was a fad’ iv, Hell be a credit tons a’, We'll a’ be prond o’ 
Robin. ap Lo. Kitcnensa ia Westin. Gaz, jy 3/t 
This..will, I nm sure, be well understood by the Army ! 
have been so proud to command. 

3. Having a becoming sense of what is due to or 
worthy of oneself or one’s position; unwilling to 
stoop to what is beneath one; characterized by 
lofty self-respect; feeling or showing a proper 
pride. : 

1738 Porm Epil. Sat. uw. 205 F. You're strangely proud. 
£. So proud, ] am no Slave; So impudent, 1 own myself no 
Knave. 1761 Gray Sketch + Too poor for a bribe and too 
proud toimportune. 1826 Cartvie Afisc,, Burns (1857) 1. 233 


| 


PROUD. 


Many a poet has been poorer than Hurns} but no one was 
ever prouder. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de Vere il, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, Too proud to care from 
whence I came. 

4. trausf. Of actlons, ete. : Proceeding from or 
indicating pride; arrogant, haughty, presumptu- 
ous ; arising from lofty self-respect. 

1390 Gowrr Conf, II. 379 Ther was..many a proud word 
apoke also, 3535 Covesoarx Prov. vi. 17 There be sixe 
a, which the Lorde hateth...A proude loke, a dys- 
semblynge tonge [ete.]. 701 Standey's #/ist. Philos., Biog. 


(Mls hilosophy [the Stoick) has..charnied a World of 
‘eople uy its Proud and Ostentatious Principles. 1790 
Cowrrr J/ 


® other's Picture 110 Higher far any proud preten- 
sions rise—The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 1853 
tr. F Hremer's flomes New World UL. xxvii. 311 The Indians, 
like the Greenlanders, look down upon the white race with 
proud contempt, a 

5. ‘That is a ground or canse of pride; of which 
one is or may be proud (now usnally In good 


sense) ; affording high satisfaction or gratification. 
a 1340 Hampoce Psalter xix. 8 Pai ere on heghe, and has 
paire defite in proude honurs and vayn. @1§77 Gascoicne 
Jferbs, Weeds, etc. Wks. (1587) 304 Not one of these 
rehuketh avarice And yet eeeceett prowd pluralities. 
¢ 1600 Suaxs, Sonn. xxv, Let those. .Of publike bonour and 
pruud titles bost. apes! Heavey Afedst. (1767) 1. 57 (Vontbst 
Vhere is Honvur, with her proud rochics of Renown? 
183: Lams Efia Ser. i. Ellistoniana, One proud day to me 
he took his roast mutton with ns in the Temple. 1840 
Dicxexs Barn. Rudge xviii, ‘tt is a proud sight’, said 
the secretary, 1868 Freeman Mores, Cong. I. vii. 44 The 
prond inheritance of their stainless luyalty. 
IT. 6. As a poetic or rhetorical epithet. a. Of 
ersons, their name, etc.: Of exalted station, of 
igh-degree, of ty dignity; lordly. 
araso l'rov. Elfred 5 in O. E. Mise. 102 Eorles prute, 
waynies egleche. ¢ 1374 Cuaucenr Ane/. & Arc.147 A nopere 
ladye proude and nowe. ¢14ag Wrntoun Cron. ww. viti. 
1148 Donald-Erchsone-Heggeboud King wes xiii, winter 
provd. 1599 Suaxs. J/ach Ado ut. i. 50 Nature neuer fran‘d 
a womans beart, Of prowder stnffe thea that of Beatrice. 
31743 Gray Spring ii, How flow, how little are the Proud. 
1805 Scotr Last Minstr. vii, High though his titles, proud 
his name, Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 18 
Cux. G. Rossertr Moers (1904) 180/1 In the grave will 
no space For the purple of the proud. 
b. Of things: Statcly, majestic, magnificent, 

grand, ‘gallant’, splendid. (Referring to aspect., 
€1290 5S. Eng. Ley. 1. 301/41 A noble churche huy founden 
bere, with walles faire and proute. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 3249 

ing and broche war selli prude. ¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 435 
With pelur and pall & mony proude rynges. 1§30 PALsGR. 
321/2 Prowde or statcly, fier. 1602 Marston Anfonio's 
Reo. iu. ii, Tis not yet prowde day: The neat gay mist{rJes 
of the light's not vp. 1678 Woon Zé/e 28 June (O. H.S,) IL. 
4to The ruins..do shew that it hath been a verie statelie 
and proud fabrick. 1794 Mrs. Ranctirek Wyst, Udolpho 
xv, And through the waters view on high ‘The proud ships 
sail, and gay clouds move. 3840 TrtxiwaLe Greece VEN. 
Iv. 91 Ecbatana..one of the proudest cities of the ancient 


world. 
te ane Highly pleasing (to other senses), 
‘grand’. Obs, rare. 
€ 1395 Se. Leg. Saints vii. (Jacobus minor) 705 Versawand 
prowd sawuure pare Of sottyne (sodden] fleas 

7. Characterized by great vigour, force, or vitality, 
such as indicates or suggests pride: in various 
npplications. +a. Of warriors (or their acts): 
Valiant, brave; mighty; esp. in phe. proud in pres 
( prece), valiant in conflict (sce Piess 56.1 1b), 

€3320Sir Tristr.57 To Marke be king bai weat Wip kniztes 
proude in pres. ¢ 1400 Desir. 7 roy 2132 To purvey a pepull 
pruddest aceite J bid, 6719 Preset hym with payne, & with 
proude strokes. c1g20 Avow. Arth. zlvii, Thenne he wente 
tothe dece, Be-fore the pruddust in eae 1§33 Lo. Betneas 
Froiss. \. ccl. 371 The ii aqniers within were right hardy and 
prowde. x Contncssy Feral. Siege Rouen in Camden 
Afisc. 1. 58 Thus have you the most prowd sally that any 
capten here can tell of to their memorie. 1697 Davoen 
ae Georg. tv. 27 The youthful Prince, with proud allarm, 
Calls out the vent'rous Colony to swarm. 

b. Of animals: Spirited, high-mettled; marked 
hy vigorous and fearless activity; moving with 
force and dignity. (Chiefly foet.) 

¢ 1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 3714 Vestys that be proude: 
As boors, Wppandys: and lyouns. 1 HAKS. 77/. 4,11. ii. 
21, [ haue dogges my Lord, Will roure the proudest Panther 
in the Chase. 3667 Miron P. £. 1v. 858 The Fiend repli‘d 
not,.. But like a proud Steed reind, went hautie on, 
Chaumping his iron curh. 1780 Cowrer Tadle. Talk 52 
Give me the line that ploughs ita stately course Like a prou 
swan, conquering the stream hy force. . 

c. Of the sea or a stream: Swelling, swollen, 
high, strong, in flood. 

1535 CoveroaLe Yoo xxxviii. 1: Here shalt thon la 
downe thy proude and bye wawes. 3590 Suaus. A/ids. N. 
n. i. gt Which falling in the Land, Hath enerie petty River 
made so proud, That they haue oner-boroe their Continents, 
1612 Brace 7s, cxxlv. en the id waters had gone 
oner our soule. 1828 Bucnan Ballads N. Scot. \. 247 The 
wind was loud, the stream was proud, And wi’ the stream 
Gaed Willic. 3894 Field 1 Dec. 838/1 In the-big rivers of 
upper Sweden and Norway, the grayling lives in the turmoil 
and ‘proud ' waler. 

d. Of organic structures: O own, exuberant, 
too luxuriant; swelling or evollén, tumid. (a) 
Said of the sap: Swelling ; rising or circulating 
vigorously ; also, said locally of plants, or parts 
of them, as buds, shoots, grain. (Seealso WINTER- 
Fieer) (4) Applied to overgrown flesh in a 

ealing wound: see also PRouD FLESH. 
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PROUD. 


1 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 78 Metaphora..as 
Papen be corte by the stately length and weighty 
eare it carrieth, to be proud.) 1593 Suaks, Rich. 71, wi. iv. 
59 As we.. wound the Barke, the skin of our Fruit-trees, 
Least being ouer-proud with Sap and Blood, With too much 
riches it confo it selfe. 1607 Torsere Four. Beasts 
(1658) 219 Used by Physitians for taking down of proud swel- 
ling wounds. 1648 Markeas ffowsew. Gard.m. x. (1668) 79 
Now sap in flowers is strong and proud. 1664 Evetyn 
Sylva 32 About the beginning of March (when the buds 


begin to be proud and turgid). 1764 AMusenm Rust. Il. 
ex, Te ‘en acres of wheat, which, after Christmas, 


med proud. 1825 Brockett A.C. Gloss. Proud, 

fesorient *Corn's orn proud.’ 1844 Srernens Bh. Farm 
11. 515 If che winter has been open and mild, tbe autumn- 
wheat plant will have grown lnxuriantly,..so..that it ma 
have become fraud, that is, ina precocious state of forward- 
ness for the season. aA ae 

8. Sensually excited; ‘swelling’, lascivions. ? Obs, 

1ggo Srensea /. Q. 1.x. 26 In ashes and sackcloth he did 
array His daintiecorse, proud humors to abate. 3593 Saks. 
Lucr, 7x2 The flesh heing proud, Desire doth fight with 
grace. 1641 Hinog 9 /iruen vii. 27 Who havin made 
their flesh proud by pampering, do now..cast off all feare 
of God, Fe 

b. spec. Of certain female animals, as bitches, 


mares, elephants: In a state of sexnal excitement ; 


‘in heat’. ? Ods. ; 

1575 Turaerv. Venerie vii. 17 A fayre Bitch. .the whiche you 
may make to goe pronde in this wyse. 1590 COKAINE Treat. 
Miunting Biijb, A Bracbis..nine daies full proude. San 
tr. De Monfart's Surv. E, Indies 17 To take them {wil 
elephants]. .they make vse of a female, when shee goeth 

roud, in her hen (etc... 1727 Bravtey Fam. dict. 1. 

ej b/2 Make Broth thereof and ofthis give her some twice 
or thrice, and she will infallihly grow proud. 178 P. 
Becxvorp //unting (1802) 62 Watch over the bitches with 
a cautious eye, and separate such as ure going to be proud, 
before it be too late. ya P 

9. dial. or local. ‘Large; projecting in any 
direction; of a roof: high-pitched’; also ‘ said of 
a fulcrum when it is placed too near the lever end’ 
(Z.D,D.); and in other transferred uses: sec 
quots. 

31825 Jamieson, Proud, applied to n projection in a hay- 
stack, during the act of rearing it, wheuce it needs dressing 
in a particular quarter. 1857 P. Corqunoun Comp. ‘ Oars- 
mans Guide’ 13 It has been the custom to fill oars very 
square, to make them row proud; but there are few mien 
capable of enduring proud oars for any length of time. .not 
rowing the stroke out is attributable to these proud fillings. 
1886 S$, W. Line, Gloss. s. v., “Vhe nails [in a horseshoe] 
stand out too proud’; ‘The board's a bit too proud, it 
wants spoke-shaving off.’ A/od., ‘You are too proud": said of 
or to a person who, trying to raise something with a crow- 
bar or other lever, places the point too far under the object 
to he lifted (= too far beyond the fulcrum). 

1O. Phrases. a. Proud tailor: a local name for 


the goldfinch, from its showy plumage. 

1770 D. Banrincton in Archzologia (1775) 111. 33 A gold- 
finch still continues to be called a proud tailor in some parts 
of England. 1849 Glover's Hist. Derby V. 151 Fringtlla 
Carduetis, Goldfinch, Thistle-Finch, Proud Tailor. 1876-82 
Varret?s Brit, Birds (ed. 4) 1. 118 note, In some of the 
Midland counties it is termed ‘ Proud Tailor ’. 

b. Zo do (a person) proud (colloq.): to make 
proud, confer an honour upon, gratify highly. 

1819 Metrofolis 1, 220 ‘You do me proud’, said the 
general. 2837 Twackeray Ravenswitg i, Madam, you do 
me proud. 1884 A/inor (Dakota) 7etler 22 Aug., The 
people of Milnor have done themselves proud in building a 
school house. 1899 Daily News + June 6/4 The sun did 
himself proud...For once the tents were not actually 
crammed throughout the afternoon. 

+e Zo make tt proud: to behave proudly or 
haughtily. Ods. (See MAKE v.] 68 b.) 

€3460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 263 She can make it full 
prowde with iapes and with gynnes. 14.. Sundale's Vis, 
486 Pis hogy best..His sctte to swolo covetous men Pat in 
erpe maky3t hit prowd and tow3e. 

+C.assd. Obs. 

1. A proud person; one of high degree. 

€x400 Destr. Troy 13696 Pirrus with that proude presit to 
be temple, Weddie bat worthi, & as wif held. 1535 STewaat 
Cron, Scot, (Rolls) 11. 24 Wes nenir proud of sic auctoritie 
Moir wirschip wan. a 1g86 in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems 
(1786} 190 He luifit that prowde in paramouris. 

2. Pride, vare, (Prude (tt) was also early southern 
ME, spelling of pryde, PRIDE.) 

© 1440 Gesta Roun. i. 4 (Harl. MS.) Alle at is in be wordle 
ober it is fals conetise of flesch, or fals couetise of yen, or 
prowde of lif. 

D. as adv. Proudly, in a proud manner Cin 
various senses), 

13.. Cursor M. 28515 Lucheri has don me scrud Me-self 
and bere my bodi prud. ¢1425 Cast. Persev. 1793 in Afacro 
Plays 130 Heyl, prinse, pronde prekyd in palle ! 1534 More 
treat, Passion Wks, 1272/2 Men maye call hyin a foole 
that beareth hymselfe prowde, because be jetteth about in 
a borowed gown. 1857 [see 9 above]. 

EB. Comd, 8. parasynthetic, as proud-blooded, 
-crested, -minded, -paced, -pillared, -quivered, 
-spirited, ~Slomached: see also PRoUD-HEARTED. 
b. adverbial, as proud-blind (blinded by pride), 
~exulting, -glancing, + -pied (proudly or splendidly 
variegated), + -dtght, -prancing, 

1590 Broughton's Let. ix. 32 Put on your spectacles you 
pe ind and “proud-blind Phurisee, 1759 MasonCaractacus 

‘oems (1774) 261 *Proud-crested soldier ! 1796 Poetry in New 
Ann. Reg. 168 To leave him, *proud-exulting in bis pains. 
pre Tam. Shr. u. i, 132, 1 am as peremptorie as 
she *prond minded, 1616 Marlowe's aust. Wks, (Rtldg.) 
x20/2 On a *prond-pac’d steed, as swift as thought. ¢xz600 
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Suaxs. Sonn, xcviii, When “proud pide April (drest in all 
his trim) Hath put a spirit of youth if enery thing. ¢ 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 11191 Many a po pynacle Stode 
a-boute that tabernacle. 1901 L. F. Becaie in Acadenty 
28 Sept. 258/x *Proud-prancing /Eschylean words. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. xiit, *Proud-stomached teachers. 

+ Proud, v. Oos. [OE. pritian, ME. prouden, 
ff 1 os Proup a.]} 

. intr. To be proud ; to behave proudly. 

a1000 Addhelut Gloss. 1161 in Napier O. E. Gloss. 32/1 
Fastu, i. clatione, prutunge. ¢1000 Corp. Chr. Colt. 
Camébr. ALS. 191, 29 Pat hi wyllon modiggzan 035e prutian. 
fbid. 168 Hwanon hi modigian magon ode prutian. ¢1, = 
Deo Gratias 18in E. E. P. (1862) 129 A nopur Mon proude| 
as dob a poo. 1382 Wveuir Fob xv. 20 Alle bis da3is the 
Vnpitous man prondeth, @ 1618 Svivester ffeury Gt. 117 
There prowdeth Pow'r, here Prowesse brighter shines. 

b. To be livcly or wanton. (Cf. Proup a, 8.) 

61330 47th. § Meri. 264 Mirie time is Averille..3ong man 
wexep jolif, & pan proudep man & wiif. ; : 

2. trans. To make proud ; to puff up with pride. 

e14ag S?. Mary of Oignies uti. in Anglia VIN. 153/12 
Nor AP was depressed wip reproues ne prouded wib bir 
preisynges. 1606 Warner 4/6, Eng. xvi. cii. 403 Yee 
whom Nature hath or Fortune prowded. 1606 Svivestea 
Du Bartas w. iv. u. Trophies 1333 As Sin breeds Sin, and 
Husband marr’s the Wife, Sister prouds Sister, Brother 
hardens Brother, And one Companion doth corrupt another. 

Hence + Prou‘ded A//. a., made proud, over- 
swollen; +Prou‘der, ? one who behaves proudly. 

160z Warner 4/5. Eng. 1x, lii. 236 The prouded Flesh 
from sins excesse to waine. 1865 W. ALLEN Def. Cath. 
Doctr. Purgatory n. viii. 191 Goddes Churche. .hathe by the 
spirite of God beaten downe yonr proudders, the Arrians: 
the Macedonians: the Anabaptistes. 1577 Futxe Cou/ful. 
Purg, 298 (quoting prec.] Our prowders the Arians, 

Proudens, obs. form of PRUDENCE. 

+Prou-dfall. Ods. rare—. [f. Proud a. + 
(?) Fatt 54,1] ? The front hair, the forelock. 

¢ 1400 Desir. Troy. 3025 The shede purghe the shyre here 
shone as pe lilly, Streght as a strike, straght burgh the 
myddes, Depertid the proudfall pertly in two, Atiret in 
tressis trusset full faire. 


Proud flesh. [See Proup a. 7d (6).] Over- 
grown flesh arising from excessive granulation 
upon, or around the edges of, a healing wound. 

e1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 78 An hori elde wounde pat 
ae summe greete crustis, or ellis..sum gret proud fleisch 
to hise (Lat. carnenz superfluam grossam)}, 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. sob/a Aboue the ordinary 
fluxions, therin engendreth pronde fleshe. 1685 Bove Eng. 
Notion Nat, vii. 323 In wounds, proud-flesh, and perhaps 
funguses, are as well produced and entertained hy the aliment 
brought to the wounded part, as the true and genuine flesh, 
19779 Geatl. Mag. XLUX. 80 If fungus, commonly called 
prond-ficsh, should appear, a dressing of dry line will mostly 
soon repress it, 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat § Nose 1. 
526 The formation of ‘proud flesh ‘on the edges of the wound. 

Hence Prou‘d-flesh v. /rans., to cause a growth 
of prond flesh upon (in quot. 7ig.). 

1876 S, Laser in Lie § Lett, B. Taylor (1884) VW. xxviil. 
693 The additional forcing of such a tendency.. becomes posi- 
tively hurtful through proudfieshing the artistic conscience. 

Proudful (prau-dfiil), @ Now dra. [f. 
Proup @.+-FUL: cf PrrpEFvL.] Full of pride; 
abounding in pride; prond. (In quot. se as adv.) 

1340 Ayend. 217 Prouduol clobinge ne wynp na3t of god. 
1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) 1. 81 
(They] began to delet [= delate] bis prondfull ambitioun 
und disdainning of the pepill. 188 W. C. Sait in AZod. 
Se. Poets 111. 243 She leaves his proudfu’ mither Draggin 
through the dowie heather. rg00 ‘Zack’ (Gwen. Keats) 
Yates Dunstable Weir (1go1) 135 (Devon dial.) He moved 
that free and yet that proudful [ couldn't but call to mother 
to mark him. 2 

Pron-d-hearrted, a. Having a proud heart 
or spirit; proud, haughty. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Kose 1491 Proude-herted Narcisus. 
14.. in Harrow, Hell Introd, e The horss hath xxv 
propertes,. .tiii off a lyon..prowd-herted, brod-brestid, iili 
good legis, and a stowte stern. 1456 Sia G. Have Law 
Arms 6.1.8) 116 Oft dois hautane proud-hartit men to 
wyn los in armes, mare for pride na prow. 1593 Suaks. 
3 Hen. VE, v. i. 98 And so, prowd-hearted Warwicke, I 

efie thee. @1803 loung Bensie iv. in Child Ballads ww. 
(1886) 282/: And he was stout, and prond-hearted, And 
thought o't bitterlie. 1862 TrotLore Franedey P. 1. xi. 236 
It is bardly possible that the proud-hearted should love 
those who despise them; and Lucy Robarts was very proud- 
hearted, 

So Prou’d-heart s}., a name for a proud-hearted 
person ; @., proud-hearted. 

1362 Lanct. P. PZ A. v.45 Pernel proud-herte [C. vu. 3 

route-herte] platte hire to gronnde,..And beo-hizte to him 
Pat vs alle maade, Heo wolde [etc.}. 1819 Keats Lamia 
, 285 Leaving thee forlorn..For all thine cae proud- 
heart sophistrics. 1887 Morais Odyss. 1. 324 Those young 
and proud-heart lords. 

Proudish (praudif), @ [£ Proup a.+-18H1,] 
Somewhat proud, rather proud. 

1658 Coxaine Trafpfpolin iv. i, 1 do remember my self weil 
enough, yet Eo, Meo, and Areo, have made me something 
proudish, 1688 Peston Guard. Instruct. (1897) 44 Especially 
when they area little proudish. 1827 Disraru Viv. Grey 
vt. i, He said this with a proudish air. 

+ Prou‘dling, Ods. rare. [f.as prec. + -LING 1] 
A prond person ; a ‘son’ or ‘danghter of pride’. 

@ 1618 Svivester feury Gi. 152 Milde to the Meek, to 
Pe odiings sterne and strict. 12628 Sta W. Mure Dovmes- 
day 196 There, the Ambitious..Of base contempt is made 
the pryse; The Proudling pestred downe. 
rowdly, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-L¥1.] Of proud manner ; proud-looking. 


| 


PROVABLE. 


¢ 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 2136 Duk Nestor was ful of wratthe 
and ire Toward Antenor, that proudely sire, 

Proudly (praudli), adv, Forms: see Proun a. 
and -Ly2, [Late OE. pritlice: see -ty 2; ME. 
prudeliche.| Ina proud manner; with pride. 

1. With excessive self-esteem; with an attitude 
or air of superiority; haughtily, arrogantly. 

arose Liber Scintili \viit (1889) 178 Prutlice (superde} 
witan. aims Leg, Kath. 577 Pa onswerede pe an swide 
pedeione, pus, to rude prince. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruzd. 534 

"yrumbras ansuerde him agayn pronteliche & sayde;..‘ich 
hem wolde wel conquere wip my swerd trenchaunt’. 14.. 
Tourn, Tottenham 30 in Hazl. £. P. P. U1. 84 How 
prudly among vs thy do3ter he craves. 1560 Davs tr, S/ez- 
dane's Comnt 192b, He aunswered contemptuously & 

rondlye, 1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. ww x. 178 
[She] thinketh the prondlier of herselfe. a Mitton 
Saison 55 Proudly secure, yet liable to fall By weakest 
suttleties. 1788 Cowrer Megro's Couipl. 56 Prove that you 
bave buman feelings, Ere you proudly question ours ! ie 
Foster in Lie § Corr. (1846) 11. 197 A long and proudly 
a a reign of corruption. | 

». With lofty satisfaction or self-respect ; with 
® high sense of honour done to one, or of what is 
worthy of one; with elation or exultation. 

1753 A. Murrnuy Gray's [nn ge No. 23 Rather than 
drag a feverish Life under an huge Load of Misery, he 

roudly resolves to put an End to his Sufferings. 1855 

Tacautay fist. Eng. xiii TIL. 290 A rule which, as far 
back as the days of the Plantagenets, had been proudly 
declared by the most illustrious sages of Westminster Hall 
to be a distingnishing feature of the Englisb jurisprudence. 
1871 Freeman Morn. Cong. 1V. xvii. 79 A conquest which 
is proudly contrasted with the petty exploits of the first 
Czsar in the same island. 

2. With an aspeet or manner suggesting pride; 
grandly, magnificently, splendidly; + gallantly, 
valiantly (quot. c 1420); with spirited and dignified 
movement ; with vigour or force, exnberantly. 

c1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIL. 313 
Eac hig prutlice gymad bas miotacismus gefleard. ¢ 1200 
Vices & Virt. 107 Ne he ne scal to prudeliche bien isc(r)edd. 
13.. AY Alis. 3413 (Bodl. MS.) Many stede there proudely 
lep. ¢1g00 Destr. V'roy 371 A chamber full choise.., Pat 
Pealy was painted with pure gold oner. ¢1420 Brut 370 

routly & manly be qnitte hym on his adnersarye. a 1547 
Sunrey Enefd wt (1557) Cij, The pillers eke proudly beset 
with gold, And with the spoiles of other nations. 1597 Swaxs. 
2fiea.1V,\.ii.130 The Tide of Blood in me, Hath prowdly 
flow'd in Vanity, tillnow, 1670 Cart. J. Smiru Eng. faiprov. ~ 
Revie'd 73 The best season is when the Sap is rendy to 
stir, not when it is proudly stirring. 1671 Mitton P. Avy, 
34 An Imperial City.. With Towers and Temples proudly 
elevate On seven small hills. 1899 F. T. Butten Way Navy 
40 We swept proudly up to the anchorage off Buncrana. 

Proudness (prawdnés). Now rare. [f. Proup 
@.+-NESS.] The quality of pene proud ; pride. 

1. Lofty self-esteem, arrogance, haughtiness. 

1500-20 Dunear Poems ix. 116, 1 synnit..In he exaltit 
arrogance and folye, Prowdnes, derisioun, scorne and vili- 
pentioun. 1552 Latimer Ser. Gospels iv. 173 He fell. .ia 
suche a hatred and prondenes agaynst God. 1588 A. Kine 
tr. Canisius’ Caltech. Kj, Vhair proudnes is intolerable. 
1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 465 Isaiah accumulates words, to 
express the haughtiness of Moub..us if we were to say 
‘pride, prideful, prouduess, pridefulness’, 1ag0z E. H. 
Coorgen 20th Century Child xii. (1905) 231 They forabs] 
should be ERE ina bucket for a week, said a small child 
firmly, ‘to calm down tbeir prondness*. 

2. Proud show, splendour, magnificence. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. 401 Nature wrongd by 
Arte, of Prowdnes more than need. 

Proues, -ese, -esse, obs. ff. Prowess. 
Prouey(e, obs. f. Purvey. Prouffer, -ffre, obs. 
ff. PRorFeR. Prounge, obs. Sc. form of Prune v.1 

Proustite (prz‘stoit), Avin. [a. F. proustite 
(1832), after J. L. Proust, a French chemist, the 
discoverer; see -ITE1.] Native sulpharsenide of 
silver, occurring in crystals or granular masses of 
a cochineal-red eolour; also called redy st/ver or 
light-red silver ore. 

1835 C. U. Suepaap Alin, 1. 11. 120 Proustite. Aphotistic 
Melacone-Blende. 1872 Catal, Min. W, Nevill 20 Proust- 
ite in large crystals. 1893 Cuarman Blowpipfe Pract. 156 
Proustite. .is recognized by its or or bright red colour. 

Prout(e, Prouwis, obs. ff. Proup, Prowess. 

Provable, proveable (pri-vab’l), a. Also 
4-5 prevable, (5 -bulle), 6 proov(e)able. [a. 
OF. pro(i)vable (c 1225 in Godef.) that can be 
proved, sii of approbation, ad. L. probabil-is 
PROBABLE. he form frevable is f. preve (see 
Prove); froveable (usual from 17th to early 
19th c.) affects direct formation from Prove v.] 

. Capable of being proved; of which the truth 


or validity can be established ; demonstrable. 

cxg00 Rom, Rose 5414 And if thee thinke it is dontable, 
Tt is thurgh argument provable lorig. cest bien par es 
ment prouvable}, ¢z400 Afol. Loli, 7 It is not azen pe 
feip, or provable ajen pe trowp. 1561 ‘I, Norton Calvin's 
Fast: 1. xv. (1634) 799 They seein to say somewhat by reason 
proveable, yet.. there is no stedfast certainty in their reasons, 
1652 Baxter /nf, Bapt. 272 He mnukes it fully proveable 
from Scripture. 1729 Butea Serm., Hui. Nat. t. note, 
{This} is a mere question of fact. .not proveable immediately 
by reason. 1873 M. Arnoto Lit. & Dogmta (1876) 280 This 
being proveable from Scripture. 1889 Spectator 23 Nov. 
ae steady prosecution of every provable case of sanitary 
neglect. " 

+2. Such as approves itself to the mind; worthy 


of acceptance or belief; plausible; = PRoBABLE 2. 


ROVABLENESS. 


€1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gov. Lordsh, 118 Whenne pou 
shal fynde dywers tokenynges & contrary, halde pe alt- 
dayes to be bettyr & more prewable party. ¢1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 2359 3it is provable y! crist lufed the Sinagogo 
wele more. 1570-6 Lamparbe /eraind. Kent (1826) 327 It 
is more prooveable to affirme, that he was buried at lorsted 
here, 1588 Parke tr. AMfendosa's Hist. China 230 The 
Spaniards did gine their discharge in such prouable maner, 
that the captaines. .were satisfied of the false opinion. 

+3. Wosthy to be approved; commendable, 
praiseworthy, meritorions. Ods. 

1382 Wyeuir Leclus, xtii. 8 Thou shalt ben terned in alle 
thingus, and provable {1388 comendable] in the sizte of all 
men. 1387 Trevisa Aigdexn (Rolls) V1). 135 Of whom are 
tolde prevablo and famous binges [L. ater Suisse 
insignia}, ¢1420 Avow, Arth. xxxvi, As prest kny3te, and 
prenabulle, With schild and with spere. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 427b/1 He pronfferyd hym to god in al thynges 
pryuahles and wythoute confusyon tn his werkys. . 

+4. That proves or turns out well; that yiclds 
a profit. Cf. PRovE 2, 10. Obs. rurad, 

a@ryza Liste fuséd. (1757) 474 The most proveable pig is 
the cheapest, though dent at first cost. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss, Provable, satd of corn that yields well. 4 

Hence Provabi‘lity, Pro‘vableness, the quality 
of being provable ; demonstrability. 

1864 Weaster, Provablencss, 1902 Afonth May 453 The 
Church .. affirms the provability of the Divine existence. 
1908 Sin E. Russete in Aiddert Frnd. July 773 There is at 
Present no such evident provableness in them as can make 
them effective in motive. 

Provably, proveably (pri-vibli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-L¥2, ChAF. provablement (Act25 Edw. Ih. 
Stat. Vv. ¢. 2, 1351~2).] In a provable manner: 
+ @. so as lo ee itself to the mind, with like- 
lihoad (oés.); b. as may be proved ; demonstrably. 

1395 Purvey Memonstr. (1851) 77 It semeth preuabli to 
feithfut men that newe determinacioun of fleshli prelatis is 
suspect of eresie eithir of errour. ¢xqoo Afol. Loll, & Pus 
provahli a feibful man migt in gering mani messis geit on a 
day seuenti (A/S. bewenti] bowzand 3er of pardoun, 1460 
Kolls of Partt, V. 379/1 If ewy persone..therof provably be 
atteinte. 1549 Coverpateg, etc. Lrasm, Par. Titus 26 If 
thou knowe any man of that maners and vpright lyuinge, 
that no faulte can proueably be layed to him, 1857 Chamd. 
Fral. V1I1. 119/1 Supposing her to be, provably, Lucy Hamb- 
lin. 1890 Saf. Rev. 4 Oct. 3992/2 The most paealy con- 
servative of all religious rites. 

+ Proval. Obs.rare—'. [f. Prove v.+-ac: ef. 
OF, prouvaille proof (in Godef.); also érial.] 
The act of proving or testing ; = PRoor sé. 4; some- 
thing that proves or tests. 

1622 Maose tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 1. 325 A 
Prison] is..a forced tryall of a mans patience,..a prouall of 
a mans friends, and a revengement of his enemies. 

Provand (pre‘vind). Also 4-5 provande. 
{= MLG. and early mod.Du. provande (Plaalin, 
Kilian, Hexham 1678); app. ad. F. provende: see 
ProvenD sd. In quot. 1481 immediately from 
Flemish ; but in earlier examples perh. from OF.] 

Food, provisions, provender ; esp. the food and 
fodder provided for an army. 

€3341 (see b}. Pa 1400 Cursor AE gat? (Fairf.) Provande 
lother AISS, eect) and hay pou sal finde boun. ¢ 1480 FE. 
Curtasye 608 in Babees BA. (1868) 319 A pek of prouande on 
a day; Every horse schalle so muche haue. 1481 Caxron 
Reynard xxvii, (Arb.) 60, 1 wolde ofte sende them for pro- 
uande jorig. wt seynden om prouande}. 1590 Sir J. Smytn 
Disc. Weapons Ded. «* * iij p, That their Soldiors, in steade 
of pay with money, should be payed in Prouand, which was 
bread and cheese. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. n. 1.267 Cammels. dhane 
their Prouand Onely for bearing Burthens. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Provand,provender. 1890 G. Hoorer HVelling- 
ton 141 Tbe Marshal. got some provand from that nnwasted 
country. 

b. attrib. Cf. PRovANT 3. 

¢1341 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 541 In Canabo empt’ 
proj Provandpok, 1590 Sin J. Suyru Disc. Weapons Ded. 
(1ob), Turning their Prouand money. .into their owne purses. 

Provang, obs. form of ProBayo, 

Provant (prp-viat), 5. Also 5-7 provent(e. 
[app. a. MLG. provant, later form of provande Pro- 
VAND; perh. somelimes confounded wilh PROVENT 
56. Formerly prova'it.] 

L. Provand, provender ; an allowance of food. 

e450 Mankind 61 in Marco Plays, ‘The chaff, to horse 
xalt ‘oode provente ; When a man ys for-colde, be straw 

ay be brent. 15923 Nasne P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 22 From the 
flesh pots of Egipt, to the Prouant of the Lowe Countreyes, 
21623 Fretcuer Love's Cure 1. i, One peaze was a souldier's 
(nig a whole day, at the destruction of Jerusalem. 1698 

RvEe Acc. £. India P. 34 On the Shoulders of the Coolies 
they load their Provant, and what Moveables necessary. 
1809 W, lavinc Knicker. v1, viii (1861) 224 It severed off a 
deep coat pocket, stored with bread and cheese, which pro- 
vant rolling among thearmies, occasioned a fearful scramblin 
between the Swedes and Dutchmen. 1 Burton Arad. 
Nes, (£887) 111. 96 Then she applied herself to making ready 
the wants of the way, to wit provaunt and provender. 

+2. One who deals in provaut ; a sutler. Ods. 

1608 Braun. & Fr. Four Plays tn One 1. i, Oh, gods of 
Rome, was Nicodemus To bear these braveries from a poor 
Provant ! . : 

3. attrib. or as adj. a. Of or belonging to the 
provant or soldier’s allowance; hence, of common 
or inferior qnality. (Cf, AMMUNITION $d, 3.) arch. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hur. ut. i, Step... He swore 
it was a Toledo. Sod. A poor provant rapier, no better. 
1627 Haxewitt Afo/, (1630) 118 ‘Tbe provant wine ordained 
for the army being frozeo, was divided with hatchets. 1628 
R. S. Counter-Scufie Cj, Commanders, That bither come, 
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compell'd by want, With rustic Swords, and Suite Prouant. 
ai639 Weastea Appius §& Virg. 1. iv, All our provant 
apparel’s torn to rags. [1819 Scorr Leg. Afontrose ii, The 
good wheaten loaves of the Flemings were better than the 

rovant rye-bread of the Swede, 1863 SALA Cae Dangerous 

. t 16 Those that handle the backsword and aro quick at 
finish with the provant rapier.] 

tb. That serves or engages for provant ; mercen- 
ary; also in Comd, as provant-man, a mercenary. 

¢ 1624 Lusnincton Resurr, Sera. (1659) 43 Why yet do they 
say they were asleep? ‘The reason is, they are.,mercenary 
Souldiers, hired to it by the Priests with a large piece of 
money. The Provantman will undertake to say any thing, 
bh to do any thing for money. 1663 Kituicrikw Parson's 

Ved. 1. i, Hang bim, lean, mercenary, provant Rogue. 

Ilence + Provant v. /rans., to provision. Obs. 

1 Nase Lenten Sinf/6 Yarmouth. .should not onely 
supply her inhabitants with plentifull purueyance of susten- 
ance, hut provant and victuall moreover this monstrous 
army of strangers. 

+ Pro-vant-ma:ster. Ods. [f. Provant sé, 
+ Master sd.2: cf. Du. provand-meester (Kilian; 
mod. proviand-), G. proviant-metster.] The officer 
in charge of the commissarial; the commissary ; 
also ?a supplier of or dealer In provisions. 

1607 TorseLt Four-/, Beasts (1658) 399 When the Scythians 
understood that Darius with his great Army stood in need 
of victuals, they sent unto hima Provant-master with these 
presents or gifts, a Bird, a Mouse, a Frog, and five darts. 
1618 Moryson /fin, iV. U. V. (1903) 244 Agayne our Prouant 
masters for apparrelling the soldier, dealt as corruptly as the 
rest, not sending halfe the proportion of Apparrell due to 
the soldier. 
97 According to the opinions of antient Husbandmen and 
other provant Masters. 

Prove (priv), v. Forms: a. prove, elc.; 
B. preove, preve, etc.: sce below. Inflected 
proved, proving; Pa. pple. also (orig. in Se. 
legal use) proven. [s. OF. frove-r (1th c. in 
Litiré), in mod.F. prouver = Pr. proar, Sp. probar, 
Vg. provar, It. probare:—L. probare lo test (a 
thing) as to its goodness, lo try; to approve; to 
make good, prove, demonstrate; f. prob-us good. 
In OF. the Lat. ¢ when unstressed became a, later 
ou (probare, prover; so provant, prowd, provons), 
but in the stressed syllable, se (ce, co, 2), later et 
(probat, prucve, later fpreuve), as in the sb. 
preuve Proor, In modern F. all forms of the verb 
are levelled under om (prouver, frouve). In ME. 
the two OF, inflexional types gave origin to two 
concurrent forms of the vb., Arove and preove, preve. 
In Standard Eng. Arove alone survives ; preve is 
seldom found after 1500, but was nsual in literary 
Scotch, and still exists (written preeve, prieve, 
preave, precave) in Se. and north. Eng. dialects. 
Cf, the parallel phonetic history of Move v The 
pa. pple. prover, orig. Se., from preve, follows the 
strong vbs., e.g. cleave, cloven, weave, wove] 

A. Hinustratioa of Forms, 

1. Present stem. 

a, 2-3 prouwe, 2-7 proue, (3 proul, -y, 
y-proue), 4-5 prof, profe, 4~6 north. dial. and 
Sc. pruve, prufe, prowe, 5 Sc. pruff, 5-6 prouve, 
proufe, 6 (prooeyve), Sc. pruiff, proife (fa. pple. 
prute), 6-7 prooue, proove, (7 proov), 5- prove. 

1198 Laid, Hont. 17 He..prouwede ded for al moncun. 
e200 7rin. Coll. Hout. 93 Prowe ech man him seluen. 
1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12632 Com to 
more, & prof [v.r. prone) py day. 1387 Trevisa Z/igden 
(Rolls) VII. 99 He perceyved and i-proved be deceyvynge 
of Edrik. cxqo0 Destr. Trey 11665 As prouit is of old. 
1472 Present. Furies in Surtees Alisc. (1888) 23 It 
may be prowyd. 1535 Srewarr Cron, Seot, (Rolls) TI. 

63 As it mycbt weil! be prute [rime mute). 1542 

Inoatt Frasm. Apoph. 181b, Alexander in prouvyng 
maisteries would not bee matched but with kynges. 
1560 Daus tr. S/cidane’s Commt, 222 h, Prophecyes, wherof 
the ende prooued some trewe. 1876 Lichfield Gild Ord. 
(E.E.T.S.) 27 yroces eee the saide supplycacion. rs99 
Cuarman Hum, Dayes Myrth Wks. 1873 1. 71 You are 
roove at full tbe spirit of my wife. 


herric & Slae 1935 Experience can 
proife. 1632 GaTaKeR Aniinom. 13 Such.. arguments 
proov notbing. 

B. 3-5 preone, 4-5 proeue, -ve, prefe, 4-6 
preue, preve, 4-8 prieve, 5-6 pref, preiue, 
preif, prewe, 6 preaue, pryve, Sc. preiff, prief, 
7 (8 Sc.) prive. See also the contracted form PREE. 

a@yz2ag Ancr, R, 182 Hwon heo fs ipreoued hit seid ;.. Vor 
al so preoued God his icorene. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth, v. 
pr. iii, 120 (Camb. MS.) Ne I ne proeue nat thilke same 
reson. ¢1386 — Aferch. 7. 994 Thexperience so preucth 
every daie. 1390 Gowee Conf. 111. 88 Which in som cas 
upon believe Stant more than thei conne prieve. 1393 
Lance. P. PZ, C. xit_ 39 And putteb forp presompcions to 
preonen pe sothe. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. a Prevyn, or 
provyn. a14§0 Cursor AM. 5374 (Fairf.) Wele ys him has 
hap to prefe. e¢xqso tr. De Juritatione 1. xii, 14 Ffire 
preueb golde. ¢1470 Hexeyson Mor. Fad. wv. (Fox's 
Confess.) xvii, Or heid, or feit, or paynchis let me preif. 
1535 Stewaar Cron. Scot. (Rolls) J. 12 Nane be so pert to 
rewe,.Of thair awin blude to mak ane king agane. 1 

rensea F. Q. vi. xii. 18 Her countenaunce od HEE likely 
hew..do surely prieve That yond same is your daughter. 
¢ 3600 Scot. Poems 16th C, (1801) 13. 186 Priests, prief you 
men. 1634 5S. R. Noble Soldier 1. ii.in Bullen O. Be 1, 272 
To prive thy sonne,.. Spaines heire Apparant. 01758 
Ramsay Masgue 184 Skink ‘t up, and let us prive. 


come to tempt and 
¢ 1600 MontcomMERIE 


1620 Markuas Fare. ffusd, 11. xviii. (1668) 


| examen) all things: hold fast ¢ 


PROVE. 


2. fa. pple. Mlustration of the form proven 
(also 6 -in), (Properly in passtve.) 

€1§36 Niserr New Test. in Scots (S.T. 5.) 111. 335 It is 
evidently knawin ande cleirly provin. 1633 W. Starnes 
True Happines 8 When a number serveth not necessitie, all 
are proven to be weak. 17.. Evskine's Princ. Sc. Law (1890) 
98 A verdict of ‘not proven ‘is allowable—and common—In 

otland, and involves acquittal and dismissal from the bar. 
1818 R. P, Knicur Syarboiie Lang. (1876) 175 Some who had 
oe themselves protific. 1828 Lanpox /mag. Cont., 

Volfgang & Henry vf Metctal Wks. 1846 1. 317/1 Did not 
this same..man..call thee a felon? not having proven 
thee such, 1846 M¢Cutrocn Ace. Srit, Empire (1854) 11. 
225 A verdict of Not Proven indicates suspicion, but a 
want of proof of guilt. 1850 GLapstone G/ean, (1879) V. 
224 Whatever can be proved from his mouth .. may be 
regarded as proven @ fortfori. 1873 TreNnnyeon Gareth & 
Lyn. 1390 Being after all their foolish fears..only proven 
a blooming boy. x Alloute's Syit. Med, V1. 247 \t is 
generally assumed..; but this is hy no means proven, 

B. Signification. 
I. To make trial of, try, test. 

1. trans. To make trial of, put to the test; 
to try the gennineness or qualities of; to try, Lest. 
arch, exc. in technical uses (see b, ete.). 

crzoo[seeA.ra}, @raag{see A.1 8). 1297 R. Grove. (Ralls) 
9373 be noblemen. .Pat in armes Iproved bep binorpe & 

ISOU a1z00 Cursor Mf, 8115 (Cott.) Pe might o pam 
pou late vs prove, 1388 Wvceur Jas. i. 3 The prouyng of 
joure feith werchith pacience. 1440 Alphatet of TFalcs 
43 How pe fadir tagbt his son for to prufe his frende. 1526 
‘Tinoate John vi. 6 This he aude to prove hym, For he 
hym sylfe knewe what he wolde do. ais85 fas. 1 Ess. 
Poeste (Arb.) 27 No flesh nor bone Caa preif the honnie we 
from Pinde distill, 1612 Binte 1 Thess. v.21 Prove [(Wreiir 
1382 prove, 1388 preue 3c, RAci. porns: Tixpace to Geneva 

i at which is good. 1704 
O.pmixon Blenheim xxii, In vain they prove again the 
bloody Field. 1807 Worosw. Waste Doe ut. 340 Nor did 
he turn aside to prove His Brothers’ wisdom or their love. 
1867 Froupe Short Stud., Crit. 4 Gosp. l/itt, (ed. 2) 160 To 
rove all things—to try the pple whether they be of God. 
Ethe prevailing use in Bible of 1612 (34 instances) and 
retained in Revised Version 1881-85.] 
b. To subject to a testing process (any natural, 
prepared, or manufactured substance or object). 
a1340 Hamrote Psalter xi. 7 Se examynd in fire, 
proued of pe erth, purged seuenfald. 1428 Surtees Afise. 
(1888) 1 Pat metaill..whilk was proved and founden fals. 
r4.. /dfd, 61 AH maner of mesurys..schall be schewed and 
Prevyd. 1502 Atkynson tr. De Juttlatione vu xvii. 165 As 
golde is proved in the fournes. 1790 Mars. MaNtey Power 
of Lowe (1741) 328 He saw a Gentleman cheapning and 
proving Swords. 1788 J. May Jral. & Lett. (1879 so This 
afternoon I proved my rifle-gun. 1872 Houtledge's Ev, 
Boy's Ann. 135 The monster cannon now only requires to 
be vented and proved. 
ec. Arith, To test the correciness of (a calcula- 
tion). Also srr. in pass. sense. 

Sometimes understood In sense 5. 

2806 Hutton Conrse Afath. 1.35 There are three different 
ways of proving Multiplication. /dfd. 16 Multiplication 
is also very naturally proved by Division. 1862 Temple 
Bar Mag. V1. 542 My friend's moral arithmetic was wrongly 
squared, and wouldn't prove. 

d. Coal-mining. (See quot. 1883.) 

1839 Muacuison Silay, Syst. 1. viii. 124 The coal has been 

roved, if not worked out, under every part of it. 1883 

RESLEY Gloss. Coal Mining, Prove, ..to ascertain by 
boring, driving, ete., the position and character of a coal 
seam, a fault, &c...To examine a mine in search of fire- 
damp, &c., known as proving the pit. 

@. To take a proof impression of (composed 


type or an clectro- or stereotype plate). 

1997 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. sso) The engraver) proved 
a plate in different states, that he might ascertain how far 
his labours had been successful. 1847 Mat. Encyel. 1. 958 
The plate is..sent to the printer to prove. 

+2. tntr. To make a trial (of something), esp. 
by tasting ; to taste (of). Cf. PREE v. Obs, 

1300 Cursor Af, 3656 Pou bidd him rise far-of to prove. 
1sgsa Lynoesav Afonarche 1113 Geue thay of that tre had 

reuit, Perpetnallye thay mycht have Jeuvit. 1622 R, 

awnins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 36 Some of my, company 
proved of them, and they caused vomits and purging. 

3. trans. To find ont, learn, or know by ex- 
perience ; to have experience of, to experience, ‘ go 
throngh’, suffer; also with Sa to find by 
experience (a person or thing) to be (something). 
Ct. Approve v.l 9. arch. 

c1zs(see A. ta], @1300Cwrsor M. 4383 If i tiue pou sat 
pf An iuel freind to pi be-howe. 1509 Baactay SAyp 
of Folys (1874) L 228 That thoughe a man had hym delyvered 
than The same peryll wolde he have proved agayne. 1588 
Auten Admon, 10 Other inconueniences which they had 
proved, and mighte easelyfallagaine. 166a Coxaine Tragedy 
of Ovid v. ii, | may prove The like sad destiny Clorina did, 

hould I become your Wife. 1738 Westey Ps. 11. xiii, 
They oaty shall his Mercy prove. 18.. M.Aanotp Farewell 
x, In the world I learnt, what there Thou too wilt surely 
one day prove, That will, that energy, though rare, Are yet 
far, far tess rare than love. 

+4. To try, endeavour, attempt, strive. Usaally 
const. with t#/., also with 1, whether, how, and. 
Cf. AppROyE v.! 8. Oés. we. 

61330 Amis & Amit, 347 Ever be prooed with aithe and 
end, ‘To bring him into care. 138% Wrctir Xow. xv. 26 
Forsoth Macedonye and Achaye proaeden for to make sum 
collacionn. ¢ 1400 Soudone Bab. 183, 1 shall prove with al 
my myghte To Vreke there bothe spere and shelde. ©1475 
Rawf Coifgear 304, I sall preif the morne..To bring Coillis 
to the Court. 1560 Dats tr. Sleidane's Comm. 6 He wyl 
prove and do the best he can to make the same decree and 


PROVE. 


his questions to accorde. 1600 Hottanu Livy xxi. xix. 487 
They within the towne were driven... to plucke off the 
lether from their shields & bucklers, rnd inake them soft 
in skalding water, and prove [conar7] how they could eat 
them. a1610 Parsons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 13) I did 
also prove To winne their handmaids. 

+b intr. or absol, To set oneself to do some- 


thing; to try, strive, essay. Obs. rare. f 

161a Drayton Poly-old. Aj, From any example, either of 
ancient or modern, that have proved in this kind. @ 1659 
Ossors Odserv. Turks Wks. (1673) 272 Yet he proved against 
this inconvenience, with as mucb caution as a by“past error 
is capable to admit. : 

II. To make good, establish. 

5. irans. To establish (a thing) as true; to make 
certain; to demonstrate the truth of by cvidence or 
argument. (The subject may be a person, a fact, 


evidence, etc.) 

In this sense the Sc. pa. pple. Proven is often used, esp. 
in the verdict ‘Not proven’, which is admitted, besides 
‘Guilty’ and ‘Not guilty’, in criminal trials in Sc, Law. 
See examples in A. 2, ‘ 

a. With snbord. cl., or obj. and compl. 

aizzag Ancr, R. 68 So pet be witnesse ne preoue heom 
ualse. ¢1230 Half Meid. 23 Ha is an hundred degrez 
ihehet Loward heuene hwil ha meidenhad halt, as pat frat 
preoued. ¢1290S. Eng. Leg. 1.95/98 I-chulle proui bathe ne 
tmizte a-liue beo. 1387 ‘I'revisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 259 Pat 
ooth was i-preved untrewe. aqaa tr. Seercta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 218 Here is I-prowid that the sowle sueth the con- 
dycionys of the bodyes. 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane's Comut. 
1o1b, He went about also to proue hym selfe a Germayne. 
1594 R. Asurev tr. Loys le Rey 63, Thother goeth about 
to proue that the world is eternall, 1715 Du Mor Fant 
/astruct. Introd., T shall take up no time in proving this 
niatter to be a duty. 2874 Green Short I/ist. iii, 3 5. 
137 Able as he proved himself, his task was one of no common 
difficulty. 1885 Law 7iutes Rep. LILI. 60/2 The plaintiffand 
the surveyor proved that the 4. C. U, carried proper lights. 

b. with simple obj. 
c1gao R. Brunne A/edtt. 18 ¥ wyl no pyng seye But pat ys 


reued by erystes feye. ¢1384 Cuaucer 77, Fame i. 300 | 


Who so seyth of trouthe I varye Hid hyim proven the con- 

trarye. 1387 ‘I'revisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 345 As it Ol 
afterward sobe was i-preoved. 1428 in Saetees Mise. 
(1888) 4 Any thyng agayne ye kynges pease yat m ght be 
proved apon hym lawfully. © rggz ‘I. Witson Lagite (1580) 
33 An example is a maner of argumentation, where onc 
thyng is proued by an other. 1605 Camuen Mew. 33 If 
they should be forced to prooue descent. 1682 Krave: 
Meth. Grace ix. 186 A thousand witnesses cannot. prove any 
point more clearly than one testiinony of conscience doth. 
1782 G. Setwrn in 1344 Rep. Hist. ASS. Com. App. vt. 
563 The endeavpur to prove too much has made more 
Atheists than any book wrote on purpose to establish 
lnfidelity. 1837-8 Sin W. Hamivron Logie xxvi. (1866) Th. 
39 To prove, is to evince the truth of a proposition not 
admitted to be true, frum other propositions the truth of 
which is already established. 1844 Mrs. Browxinc Lady 
G.'s Courtship \xx, When my footstep proved my coming. 

ce. To fend and prove: see FEND v. 2. 

6. To show the existence or reality of; to give 
demonstration or proof of by action; to evinec. 

axz00 Cursor Af. 1077 Proued was son his sari pride, 
e1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (1'heodera) 186 Scho went on 
to pref hir arte. ¢1goo Lancelot 3476 No nan shall eschef 

Frome yhow this day, his manhed i topref. 1697 Drvpen 
Virg. Georg. w. 105 Ev'ry Knight is proud to prove his 
Worth, 1872 Morey Voltaire i.(1886) 2 They should prove 
their love of him whoin they bad not seen, by luve of their 
brothers whom they had seen, 

7. To establish the gennineness or validity of 
(a thing or person); to show lo be such as is 
asserted or elaimed, 

1517 ‘Yorkincron Pélgr. (1884) 41 The holy crosse was 
provyd by resyng of a Dede man. 1532 in Sed. Cas. Crt. 
Requests (1898) 33 Your seid Orator hath noo especyaltic ne 
wrytyng prouyng the seid contracie. 1642 Futrer //oly 
& Prof, St. v. itt 363 It is very hard to prove a Witch. 
1866 Neate Seg. § /Zynens 89 If the purple proves the King. 

b, spec. To establish the genuineness and 
validity of (a will); to obtain probate of, 

1439 Rolls of Parli. V. 22/1 By the seid Testament yet 
nought proeved. 1521 in Bury Wills (Camden) 120 Item 
in expenses. .oF the will cowd be proved. 1609 B. Jonson 
Si, Wom, v. iii, You can prove a Will, master Doctor, you 
can proue nothing else. 17a6 S. Sewatt Diary 28 Mar., 
I prov'd Elder Preston's Will. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IL. 435 The heir’s joining would supply the want of proving 
the will, 1885 IVAitaker's Alm. 421 One [executor] alone 
is competent to prove a will and carry out its provisions. 

8. intr. for ref. To show itself to be (some- 
thing); to be shown or found by experience or 
Irial to be (so and so); toturn ont (tobe). a. with 
complement (sb., adj., or infin, phr.). 

13.. E. £. Allit. P. B, 904 Wel uy3e pure paradys mo3t 
preue uo better. 1447 Shillingford Lett. (Camden) 101 
Which offence preveth to be done by the consent [etc.]. 
1ggx T. Witson Lagike (1580) 73 A ragged Colte maie 
Proue a good horse. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. x. vir 
(1886) 147 Dreames proove contrarie. 1596 SreNSsER / QO. 
1v..xi. 35 If old sawes prove true. 1617 Moryson //in, 1. 
83 One accident, that might have proved of great con- 
sequence, a1680 Butter Xe. (1759) 1. 65 For Things 
said false, and never meant, Do oft prove true by accident. 
1789 W. Bucnan Dom, Med. (1790) 285 When the disease 

roves violent. 1823 Scoressy Jrni. Whale Fish. 107 The 
and. nearest tous was Wollaston Moreland, which, iG my 
late surveys, proves tolie in latitude 74° 25’. 1870 ‘I'ynpact 

Lect. Electr, 1 This ans when collected proves to have the 
Specific gravity of hydrogen. 

b. With adv. or advb. phrase, as to prove well 

(obs. or dial.), to turn ont well; now only with 
such advbs, as how, so, otherwise. 


1518 


1447 Shilling ford Lett, (Camden) 119 So hit proveth hy 
the seide bokeof Domesdey. ¢1460 Metuan IVés. (E.E.T.S.) 
246 Howe the yere schuld preue, afftyr that Crystmes day 
fatlyth vpon ony day off the weke... Qwydyr y[t] schuld preve 
fayr or foule. “1575-85 Apr. Sanoys Serz. (Parker Soc.) 327 
Such marriages seldom or never prove well, 1648 GAcE 
West Ind. 79 Ships which have proved as well at_sea, as 
those that are made ia Spain. 1695 Lutrrete Brief Hel, 
(1857) LIT. 482 Engineer Richards has proved the..new 
invented mortars, which proved toadmiration. 1794 SM¥ATON 
Edystone L. § 98 In case the weather should be then in our 
favour; but it proving otherwise, we returned to Plymouth. 
a 1825 Forsy ee &. Anglia s.v., ‘How did that beast 

rove?’ is a question often asked of the butcher hy the 
farmer, 1886 C, Scott Sheep-Farming 157 Breeders are 
heginning to understand that it is to their interest to have 
their sheep prove well, . 

te. Zo prove well: to be well seen, to be evi- 
dent. Ods. rare. 

€1386 Cnaucer Jol. 547 (Harl, MS.) Ful big he was of 
braun and eek of boones, That preuede wel, for over al per 
he cam At wrastlynge he wolde bere away be Ram. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x. viii. 425 He is a grete enemy to 
alle good knyentes, and that preueth wel, for he hath 
chaced oute of that Countrey syr Tristram. 

9. ‘To come to be, become, grow. arch. 

1560 Davs tr. Sdeidane's Comm. 3 This Vhomas..went.. 
after to Paris, and proued best learned of al men in his time. 
1615 G. Sanpvs 7rav. 136 Neither. . will other races in that 
soile proue blacke. 1697 Drvoen Wig. Georg. wi. 814 To 
Birds their Native Heav'ns contagious Tete ‘om Clouds 
they fall. and leave their Souls above. 1842 Texxvson Lord 
of Burleigh 66 ‘Vhen her countenance all over Pale again 
as death did prove. 

+10. éuér. ‘Yo tum out well; to prosper; to 
thrive; to succeed. Obs. 

3386 Cuaucer Can. Feo. Prol. & T. 659 Ve shul se wel 
thanne How pat oure bisynesse shal thryue & precuc. 
e440 /'routp. Pari, 415/2 Provyn, or chevyn, Srosperor, 
1543 let 35 fen. 717, c. 17 § 1 Standils or Storers, likely 
to prove and to be Timber-trees. Yargs0 Aye Way to 
Spyttel Ho. 690 in Hazh £. . #. IV. 55 Inholders that 
lodge hoores and theues, Seldon theyr getyng ony wa 
preves, 1578 Lytn Dodoens 1. xxvi. 3 rpyne prouet 
wel in moyst shadowy places. 1604 E. Hake No Gold, No 
Goodtnesse in Vare S. 2. Yas. 7 (1848) 255 Nothing proves 
where gold is skant. 2698 Frver Ace. L. ledia § P. 376 
Ml the Eggs laid under one Hen do not always prove. 

+l. crans. = Approve v.! 6. Obs. 


1387 Trevisan /Jigden (Rolls) VIL. 337 Kyng William his 


dedes,..[Iieeh] worpy to be i-preved. ¢ 2400 Destr. Trey 
4942 Part of pat pepull prouyt hit for wit. 1545 T. Forster 
Dise. in ‘Tytler //:s¢, Scot, (1864) 111. 33 He thinketh that 
that adventure would be proved ; for he saith..the cardinal 
is..smally beloved in Scotland. 

12. Prove up. (UW S.) To adduce or complete 
the proof of right to (something) ; sfee. to show 
that one has fulfilled the legal conditions for taking 
up (a grant of government land), so that a patent 


may be issted. Also adsoé. 

1890 L. C. D'Ovre Notches 49 As I had advertised to 
prove up, I persuaded him to stay a week longer..and be 
one of my witnesses. 1892 //arper's Mag. June 95/2 As 
they ‘ prove ape those claims in the fulness of time, each will 
get her one hundred dollars. 1893 A’ausas Hist. Coll. 
(1896) V. 91 ‘Money to loan to prove up’ was the device 
on many a litde board building. 

+ Prove, sd. Obs. rare. [f. PRove v.: cf. obs. 
F. prouve a probe (1549 in Godef.), also Proor sé. 
13.a.] A surgeon’s probe. 

isqt_ R. Copraxn Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Liv, The 
maner to take theym [seames] of is to put the tayle of the 
proue vnder the fyst, & to cut the threde of the sayd tayle 
of the proue, and in puttynge the flat of the proue aboue the 
Iwppe wherhy y® threde is drawen out, for drede of 
dyuydynge the wounde. 

Proveable, pelo see PROVABLE, -ABLY. 

+ Prove'ct, 2. (s3.) Obs. [ad. L. prévect-us 
advanced, pa. pple. of provehére; see next. Cf. 
obs. F. provect (1545 in Godef.).] Advanced (in 
years); mature, adult. b. sd. Something grown 
or become old. 

tsgt Eeyar Gov. 1. iv, Litle infantes assayeth to folowe.. 
the faictes and gesture of them that be prouecte in yeres. 
1630 Davenant Cruel Brother u, Dull Caytife, leane these 
abortiue Prouects, And talke in the newest fashion. 1636 
Braruwait Kom, Emp. Ep, Ded. A iij, [isthe nature of some 
trees not to bring forth fruite until ey come to be provect. 

Provect (prove'kt), v. [f. L. provect-, ppl. 
stem of provehdre to carry or conduct forward, to 
advance, f. rd, Pro-1 1 + vehere lo carry.) 

+1. trans, To carry forward or onward. Obs. 

165a Gaute J/agastrom, 17 They were miraculously ie 

vected, and, as it were, carried along in the ayr., @ 1776 R. 
James Diss. Fevers (1778) 103 A continual fever, which..is 
too often provected to malignity. 
_2. Pitlology. To change or ‘ mutate’ a consonant 
in the direction of the sound-shift (daedtverschiebung) 
formulated for Tentonic in Grimm’s Law (Law 
17)3 esp. in Celtic, to change a voice consonant 
into a breath consonant of the same series (e.g. @ 
tol, uto/). 

186x Wnittey Stokes Middle-Cornish Poem in Trans. 
Philol. Soc. App. 83 G is provected into 4 after y in y Ayller 
(gyller), 3877 Ruts Lect. Welsh Philol. iv. 85 As _an 
initial, it [gz reduced to w] was some time or other modified 
from ey to , which was subsequently provected into # 1879 
Rufs in Academy 23 Ang. 144 Even supposing..that the 
Teutons were by nature endowed with a sort of a faué- 
werschiebung sense, whereby they provected the consonants 
of other nations. 

Proverctant. A/ath. [f. L. provect- (see prec.) +. 


ee 


PROVEDITOR. 


-ant: cf. evectant.] In Invariant Algebra (Quan- 
ties); A covariant considered as the resultant of the 
operation of a proveetor on a contravariant. 

1858 [see Provector]. 

Provection (provekfan). [nd. late L. pré- 
vection-ent, n. of action f. proveh-dre: see ahove.] 


+1. Advance, proficiency; advancement. Ods. 

2652 Urnqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 264 Master Duncan 
Liddel was then of that maturity of age and provection of 
skil ia most of the disciplines mathematical. 1660 J. Lrovo 
f ‘vim, Episc. 8 He (Clemens Alexandrinus) saith, that here 
in the Church the provections or proficiencies of Bishops, 
Presbyters, Deacons, be imitations of the angelical glory. 

2. Philology. a. The sound-shift (dacitverschie- 
bung) of consonants formulated for Teutonic langs. 
in Grimm’s Law; esp. in Celtic, the mutation of 
voice consonants to breath consonants (e.g. of 
g, d, 6, v to &, i, p, f), which occurs in certain 
circumstances in the Celtic languages. 

1861 Waitiey Stoxes Middle-Cornish Poent in Trans, 
Philol. Soc. ae 83 Observe the provection [of d to /] after 
y} the reason being that y stands for yf=afe; thus: may 
treheuys [from dreheuys}. 1873-5 Rus in Keune Celtigue 
IL. 331 Otber instances of this kind of provection of mute 
consonants following Zor r, 1877 — Lect, Welsh Philol. 
ii. 67 When gg becomes ce and the like; this kind of muta- 
tion may, in default of a more appropriate term, be called 
provection, Ibid. vii. 348 When it 1s said. .that the _/ of 
|/rather] is the J of [rrepor] subjected to provection. 

b. The carrying on of the final letter of a word 
to the succeeding one. 

1868 Kiy Philol. Ess. 177 The ¢ [in tother] is due to.. 
Provectiun, having been transferred from the end of the 
preceding word, just as in ‘for the nonce’, in place of ‘for 
then once’, 1872 F. Hau. Rec, Exemp. False Philol.6 A 
like instance of the provection of « is seen in the ‘no nother 
cause of varyaunce ‘of Sir Thomas More. . 

3. The carrying forward of something into the 
place of something else ; substitution. 

1891 Ruts Stud. Arthur, Leg. vii. 165 To be explained 
as a result of another mythological provection, which in 
some instances thrust the Culture Hero into the place of the 
more ancient head of the Celtic pantheon, 

Prove'ctor. A/ath, [See Vecrorn and Pro- 
VECT.] & Quaternions: see quot. 1853. b. 
Name for a particnlar kind of operator in the 
theory of Invariant Algehra. 

1853 Sir W. R. Hamicton Quaternions (1866) 1 Succes: 
sive vectors, such as AB and BC, or BA and C-B, are 
occasionally said to be vector and provector. /éid.4 Ifa 
provector BC be added to a vector AB, the sum is the 
transvector AC; or in symbols, 1..(B-A)+A=B; and 
W..(C=-B)+(B- A= CHA. 1858 Caytey Coll. Math, 
J'apers V1. 514 The Provector operating upon any contra- 
variant gives rise to a contravariant, which may of course 
be an invariant. Any such contravariant, or rather such 
contravariant considered as so generated, may be termed a 
Provectant. . 

Proved (privd), Af/. a. 
[é& PRove v. +-ED 1.) 

1. Tried, tested; hence, That has stood a trial 
or test ; approved, trustworthy, trnsty, 

@ 1340 Hamporr Psalter xvii, 25 Pe temptaciouns of proted 
men, 1451 Carcrave St. Aug. ( .E.T.S.) 14 He, with ful 
good a.vise, sent hem Austyn, a preued miaystir. 1568 
Grarton Chron. Tl. 7 The best proued men that they 
coulde finde. 1587 Mascaut. Govt. Cattle Title-p., Search 
herein, and thou shalt find, of prooued remedies quickly. 
1850 Lyxcn Theo. Trin. ix. 176 ‘Tbe saved companies of 
heaven will be. .happy societies of proved men. 

2. Shown to be true, or to be as stated ; demon- 
straled, Hence, + Known as such, notorious (ods.). 

14.. Stockh. Med. MS.1. 1 in Anglia XVUI. 297 pis 
is prowyd thinge for pe suth [AZS. syth}. 1562 CAidd- 
Marriages 207 [She] said he was ‘a provid thief, & all his 
kinne ’; and apon that, he callid her ‘provid hoore’. 1875 
Maine (ist, Zist. xi. 326 A custom of proved antiquity. 

8. Of which probate has been granted. 

1890 Whitaker's Alm. 640 (teading) Where lo find a 
proved will. 

Hence Provedly adv. at 

1628 Fectuam Resolves a (i) Ixxvii. 221 One would thinke 
it strange,..yet it is provedly true. 1892 R. Kirttxc in 
Pall Mail G. 24 Mar. 3/2 Having. .reverence only for that 
which was indubitabl and provedly stronger than them- 
selves. 1901 WV. § Oogth Ser. VIII. 455/1 Of the plays 
contained in the present volume two only are provedly his. 

Proveditor (prove'ditg:), also in It. form 
\|Proveditore (provedétére). Also a. 7 pro- 
veditour, -videto(u)r, -vidator, 7 -viditor; 8. 
(as It.) 6-7 providitore, 7 -videtore, 9 provv-; 
pl. -veditori (7 -vidatory). [ad. obs. It. proved-, 
mod. provveditore, provider, purveyor, agent-n. 
from provedere to PROVIDE: so in F. provddiieur.] 

1. The title of certain officers of the Venetian 
republic: e.g. a commissioner or delegate who 
aeled as adviser to the commander of a military 
force ; the govemor of a dependency ; a governor, 


overseer, Inspector. : \ 
a. 4885 T, Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. ut. 1. 32 We 
came too an anker vppon good wyll and request of the Pro- 
veditor. 1601 R, Jounson Avaga. & Comme. 97 With the 
armie they sende diuers of their gentlemen as legats or 
proniditors. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 222/2 Whe Proveditor of 
Candia Seignior Lorenzo Pisani. 1693 J. Eowarps Author, 
O. & N. Test. 216 Joseph..was Grand Proveditor of that 
country. 1756 NuGext Gr. Tour, /taly Il. 82 Besides 
wie th Venetians have..a common proveditor who takes 
care of the bridges and keeps the city neat. 1832 th 


Forms: see PROVE 2. 


PROVEDORE 


Sismondte Hat, Rep. xvi. 361 The patriots, warned (n time, 
arrested the proveditor himoelf, 

B. 1549 Tuomas //ist. Italie 82 They create 0 Froueds- 
fore, who (out of Venice) is of no fesse anthoritee, than the 
Dictatour was wont to be in Rome. 1696 tr. Dut Afont's 
Voy, Levant xxvi. 242 Roth the City and the Harbour are 
commanded by a very fine Castle, ane the Proveditore.. 
resides, 18a5 Scorr Taéisin. xxiv,‘ I protest against such 
n combat’, said the Venetian provedtiore. 

2. A purveyor, caterer, steward. Also fig. 

a. T. Smirn Voy. Constantinople in Mise. Cur. 
(1708) HI. 30 Nor did T ever see any in their Fish-Markets, 
or one of them brought to the Ambassador's Table hy the 
Providetor for curiosity, @ 1716 Soutn Servs. (1744) XI. 
vii. 164 He..made the liberality of heaven the instrament 
of his vanity and the very proveditor for his lust. | 1720 
Dr For Caft. Singtetou ix, (1840) 163 Our new providitor 
ordered some of our negroes to plant it. 1765 Beackstoxe 
Cont. 1. viii. 288 Ready money in open market. .heing 
found upon experience to be the best proveditor of any. 
1861 THackerav Four Georges iii. (1862) 130 He..is proud, 
he says, to be yhat gentleman's proveditor. 87a City /’ress 
a0 Jan., A commitree dinner of the Ironmongers’ Company 
took place at the hall, Mr. Webster being the proveditor, 

B. 1599 Nasuk Lenten Shae 38 This well meaning Pater 
isola and prouiditore and supporter of Varmouth [the 
herring]. 1649 Jee. Tavion Gt, A-xentp.1. Sect. vill, 113 The 
entertainment, that S. Joln’s Provediture the Angel gave 
him. 1716 Sourts Sera, (1823) 1. 420 Can any one dare ta 
make him (Christ}..his providetore for such things as can 
only feed his pride, nnd flush his ambition ? 

3. Comb. /roveditor-general[ef. GENERAL @. 10], 

1go1 Lond, Gaz. No. 3706/1 Proveditore-General Molino, 
who has the Chief Command of the Venetian Forces in 
Italy. 1924 Srtton No. 23. 100 Vinegar, who is Proveditor- 
General of Cudgels for the inferior Class of Combatants 
at the Bear-Garden, 1725 De For Voy. ronud World 
(1840) 275 By the help of cur proveditor-general we fared 
very wale 1930 A. Gornon Alaffer's Auiphith. Bo Physi- 
cian to the Proveditor-General (of Candia}. 

Provedore (previilé-4). Also 6 proveador, 
-vedor, 7 -vido(u)r, 7-9 -vidore, 8 -viedore, 
[ad. various Romanie forms, as Pg. provedor, Sp. 
proveedor,? Venctian dial. Arovidore, all the agent-n. 
from the vb. repr. L. providére to Proving; ef. 
prec. and F. fourvoyeur Purvevor.] 

1, A chief officer; n commander, governor, over- 
seer; = PROVEDITOR I. 

1578 in Haxcuvt Moy. (1600) [1], zor, f talked with the 
Prouedor and the Captaine. 1898 W. Pinu Ainschoten 
4/2 By fauour and good will of the Prexeador, which is the 
chiefe officer of the Admiraltie. 1615 G. Sannys 7'rav.6 The 
Gonernor of the Hand [Zante]..whom they call the Praui- 
dore, with two Consiglieri, all gentlemen of Venice. 1658 
Patcurs, Proveditur,(..asit were a providour) a great Mili« 
tary Officer amoung the Venetians. 1805 T. Lixoiev Moy. 
Brasil 130 ‘Till they should obtain the permission also of 
the provedore of the custom-lonse. 

2. A purveyor, caterer, steward ; = Proveprron 2. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies it. xiv. 355 A Providore, who 
looks abroad into the Country for the supply of his Charge. 
1719 De For Crusve 249 ‘The Proviedore, or Steward of the 
Monastery, had taken great Care all along. 1814 Scorer 
Swift's Wks. 10.182 note, Mr Richard Estcourt, a player.. 
was Irovidore of the Beet-steak Club. 1878 Lany Becery 
Voy. Suubeant 1, xiv. 231 Watching our proveedor, as he 
went about collecting things by ones and twos. 

Sig. 1693 The Rake, or Libertines Relig, Pref. Aijb, Ue} 
eunsiders the whole Creation as only his Garden and Con- 
fectionary, and the God of it as nu more than his Providore. 
1836 T.1. Waaaton in Pea. Mist, Soe. Alent. \. 151 Jewels 
and diamonds to be sold hy Robert Bell, humble provedore 
to the sentimentalists. 

+3. A storehouse, a larder. Ofs. rare. 

1658 R. Franck Worth, Alent. (1821) 68 To observe.. 
what stock of provisions is stored in their providors. 

Proveist, ohs. Sc. form of Provost. 

Proven (pri-v'n, provv'n), ff/. a. [pa. pple. 
(orig. Sc.) of freve, PROVE ¥., after strong vbs, as 
tchese (choose), chosen, cleave, cloven, weave, woven.) 

1. = Proven 2. (Orig, in Se. Zaz: see notes. v. 
PRovE v. 5.) 

1653 R. Battuin: Disseas. Mind. (1655) 63 This is no 
answer to a proven challenge. 1839 JLaNvor fag. Conn, 
Penn & Ld. Peter’, Wks. 1846 1. 534/1 They never abandon 
a proven falsehood or aniniquitous demand. 1897 A/bult's 
Syst. Afed, V1. 264 We must accept it as a proven fact. 

2. = PRovEn 1, pseudo-arch, 

1870 Morais Larthly Par. 1V. 1g0 He..llad got bis 
proven sword into his hand, 1872 ‘VENNyson Gareth & 4. 
27 Gawain. .Ask'd me to tilt with him, the proven knight. 

Provenance (pryvénans), [n. F. provenance 
(prov'nans) Det. Acad. 1835, {. provenani, pres. 
pple. of provenir to come forth, arise, ad. L. 
provenire; sce PROVENE.] The fact of coming 
from some particular source or quarter; origin, 
derivation. 

1861 C. W. Kino Ant, Gems (1866) 80 Supposing this 
Statement as to the provenance of the hoard to be essentially 
trne, 1884 A. Lane Custont §& Myth 13 He would have 
some difficulty in guessing its provenance, and naming the 
race from which it was bondi, 1893 J.T. Bext Rained 
Cities Mashonaland vi. 204 Beads of doubtful provenance, 
though some of them may be considered as Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period. 1906 H. B. Swete Apocalypse Introd. 
ii. § 5. 25 Ifow hard it is to determine the date and pro- 
venance of Jewish apocalypses. 

Provengal (provansal), a. and s6, Also 6-7 
provenzal(l, 7-8 provencial. [a. F. provergal 
of Provence :—L, prévincial-ts PRovincial: see 
Provence.) A. ad/. Of or pertaining to Provence 
and its inhabitants. (See next.) 


| 


{ 


1519 


158 Nasne Pref. Greene's dlenaphan (Arb.) 10 Those 
that are neither prouenzall men, nor are able to distinguish 
of Articles, 1723 Pore Let. to Lady 26 Sept., Pieces of the 
old provengnl poets. 1819 Keats Ode fo Nightingale 14 
Dance, an Provengal song, and sonburnt Nit 18: 
Muman Lat, Chr, 1x. vill. IV. 290 The high Provencal 
patriotism of the Tronbadour. 1g0a Speaker 5 Apr. 9/2 
Lhe Provencal shepherd does not drive his flock but leads it, 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitant of Provence. 

1600 Surrret Country Farm 3: The Gascoin is hot... 
The Prouencial! is haughtie and cannot indure to be 
pers 1804 C. B. Baown tr. Voluey's View Soil 

~5. 136 A collateral wind, called, by the Provencals, the 
nvistral, 1865 Kinescey /ferew. vill, Her mother was 2 
Provencale. 1902 mp ee 5 Apr. 9/1 With all his imsgi- 
nation, the Provencal betrays a curious realism of his own. 

2. The Romanic language spoken in Provence. 

1671 J. Gawnaro Pres. St, Ttaly (ed. 2) 173 About 
Piemont..they speak a corrupt Italian, which hath most of 
the Provenzal int. 1743 Cottins £f. fo Hanmer on Edit, 
Shaks. 40 The soft Eorendal pass’d to Arno's stream. 
1gor QO, Kev. Oct. 484 One wished that the periodical should 
be bi-lingual and the other that it stionld be solely in 
Proven¢a 

Hence Prove'ngnlize w., évaus, to influence by or 
azsimilate to Provencal modes. 

1903 H. Lynxcn G, Paris’ Med. Fr. Lit. 95 \tis probable 
that we have lost the earliest lyric poctry of the Provencal- 
ised school, a , 

Provence (Il prova‘is, prevéns’.  [a. FW. /'ro- 
vence :—L. provincia PROVINCE. 

The southern part of ancient Gallia (.Varédoneusis), which 
came under Roman rule long before the other parts, was 
Camiliarly styled (wostra) Provincia,‘ the (or our) province '] 
The name of a former province in the south-east 
of France east of the Rhone; used a/trid., as in 
frevence ot, olive oil from Provence, 

In Provence rose, the word is an error for Provins, a town 
in N.E, France, where this rose was cultivated. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens vu. i. 653 The third kind are they 
which some call Roses of Province. 1765 H. St. Joun 
het. toG, Selwyn it Jan. in Jesse S. & Contemp, (1843) 1. 3.47 
My brother desires yon would be so good as to send him 
some very good Vrovence oil. 1850 Loupon Encycl. Gand. 
1053/4, 55 Alosa} centifolia,. Provence or Cabbage rose. 
1905 [Vesta Gaz, 31 July 10/1 The misnamed Provence 
rose was first introduced into Wrance by the Crusaders at 
Provins (Seine and Marne). 

+ Provencion, obs. erron. form of PREVENTION 


2a: cf, Puo-? 3. 

1548 Hate Chron, Men. VILE 109 Also by his power 
Legantine he gaue by prouencions, all benecfices belongyng 
to spiritual persones. 

Provend (prp‘vénd), 56. Obs. or arch, Also 4-6 
provende, [a. F. frovende (12th e. in Littré) ta 
prebend, a supply of food, provender = It. fvo- 

Jenda, t provenda, provender, med.L. provenda 
13th c. in Du Cange):—Romanie type * prévenda 
whence also OSax. prévenda, ONG. pfrovinta 

(G. pfriinde), MLG., MDa. proven(de, ON. prd- 
venda, préfenda, etc.); altered form of I. pra 
benda, prébenda, VREREND (with pro- for pre-, 
pre- (see Pro-' 3), and Romanic v from 4): ef, 
Provost, and OF. prevotre for prevotre:—preshy*- 
“rum priest. See also Provenber, and Provaxn, 
Provant, Proviant, representing the same word. 

(Cf. Yobler in Cohn's Sufirw. 81, Kirting Kom. IR, 
no. 7360.) Diez (sv, predenda) suggests that the word has 
been influenced by L. prdiid-ére to Provipe.] 

1. = Pregenp 1; also, the portion or allowance 
of food supplied to each inmate of a monastery ; 
stipend. 

[1292 Britton u. xvii. § 6 Tour pretatzet religions demaun- 
dauntz tenements estre apuricnanntz a Jour egiises Ou a lour 

rovendes,] ¢1330 R. Bauxnk Chron, (1910) ato Pei rene 
en pronendes, borgh power pat pei have. exgoo Kom. 
Rose 6931 If we seen hym wynne honour Richesse or preis 
thorgh ye valour Prouende rent or dignyte. 1483 — God. 
Leg. 4135/2 The other dayes he gane his pronende to poure 
peple. 2747-41 Cuampers Cye/, s. v., In monasteries, when 
the religions go to meals, they are said to §¢ to provend. 
1873 Loner. bi ayside Jun in. Monk of Casal- Maggiore vii, 
Brother Anthony .. Drove him [the ass] before him .. Safe 
with his provend to the convent gute. 

2. Food, provisions; ¢sf. (in early use always) 
dry food for horses, as com and hay; = Pro- 


VENDER 2, 

1330 R. Braunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10730 Mete & 
dee: & hors provende. 1570 Levins Manip. 65/1 Pro- 
uende, fadrlam, t. a1687 Corton Winter xxx, With 
Hail instead of Provend fed. 1853 Fraser's Alag. XLVI. 
423 lJe gives us an elaborate acconnt of the provend and 
cursine, 1855 Roatson Whitdy Gloss. s.v., ‘Vis a proud 
horse that won't carry its own proven. 1900 Crockett 
Fitting of Peats iit. in Love ddylls (1got) 24 Tt shall never 
be said tbat Adam Home took another man’s horse and 
provend withont asking his leave. 

+ Pro-vend, 2. Os. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
supply with provender ; to feed, to fodder. 

rs8t A. Hace find 1. 30 Do throughly prouend wel your 
Horsse. ¢ 3746 i Co.urx (Tim Bobbin) Miew Lance, Dial, 
Wks. (1862) 67 Vil fodder an Provon the Tits for the. 


Provender (prp-véndos), 56.1 Also 4-5 pro- 
vendre, 5 -dour, -dere, -dyr, 6 provander, 
prawnder. [a. OF. provendre (13th. in Godef.), 
n phonetic variant of Provende PROVEND.] 


+1. A prebend. Ods. 

(1306 Rolds of Parit. 1. 219/1 Le Roi & les ditz Countes & 
Rarons..deivent presenter a les Provendres, & les Eglises 
Parochieles.] ¢1380 Wryctir Ike. (1880) 419 Cathedral 


-dre. 


| ry.] 


PROVENE. 


chirchiz pat han prnoendris approprid to hem. 1987 Tee. 
visa igden (Rolf) VIIT.98 Pe monkes were disparpled, and 
what bey hadde was i-ordeyned to proveodres to clerkes [1]. 
ta prabendas clericorum redactis). 1393 Lancet. #. PU, C. 
tv. 32 And porchace 3ow prouendres while joure ee 
crag St. Mary of Vignies 1. vi. in Anglia V1. 169/37 
Anopere.,whan hee hadde a prouendour menely sufficient 
to hym..receyued anober pronendere pat was gretter of 
dignite and rentys, ¢1440 romp. Parv. 4153/2 Prowender.. 
Wd rovendyr, benyfice, S. prebend, benfyce, 7”. probender, 
benfice), ere, . 

2. Food, provisions; Sie dry food, as corn or 
hay, for horses, etc. ; fodder, forage. In reference 
to human beings, now Anmorous. 

1340 Ayend, 3 Seruices ulessliche of hors, of carten, ober 
prouendres to ham, oper to hare children. 1377 Lanai. 
PB, Pi M xi. 243, 1 fynde payne for pe pope and pronendre 
for his gate @ 1400 Stege of Trey 40g in Archiv meu. Spr. 
LXXII, Provandre, corn and hay. 1547 Rooror /afrod. 
Auowl. xxxvii. (1870) 216 The Cae . kneeled downe to 
haue eaten hys provender. 1567 Tureenv. Ovid's Epist, 
gib, And in unwilling mont wy meate and yrksome 
prawnder greene. 159 Suaks. 1 Hen. V1, 1. it 11 They 
must be dyeted like Mules, And hane their Prouender ty'd 
to their mouthes. 1703 MauNnoweL. Fourn, Ferus, (1932) 2 
Meat, Drink, Ved, Fire, Provender; with these it must be 
every ones care to furnish himself, 1836 Maravyar Afidsh, 
fasy xiii, The coxswain had examined the provender in the 
ship, 1863 Hottano Letl. Joneses iii. 53 He.. salutes any 
flag under which he can win plaudits and provender. 1907 
Westen, Gaz. 3 Jan. ae The vacant canonry of St. Albans 
—at present a stall without provender. 

3. Thieves’ slang, (See quot.) 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant., Proveader, he from whom any 
Money is taken on the Highway. 1745 Nav Cant. Dict, 
fvoneader, Money taken from any one on the Highway. 

t Provender, 54.2 O/s. Also 4 prouendere, 
[In sense 1, ME. frovendere, a. OF. pro- 
wendier, -der (11th c. in Godef.):—1. pre-, pré- 
dendérius PREBENDARY, f. pradenda prebend: see 
Provexn sé, In sense 2, perh. for provander, f. 
PRovann+ -ER 1] 

1. A prebendary. 

¢1330 R. leunne Chron, (1810) 81 Of pe pan is pis honse 
pat are was prouendere, now is religiouse. /éfd. 261 Neuer 
bisshop, ne person, ne riche prouendere (printed perronen- 
dere}, Ne ae ne baron, ne knyght, ne squiere. 3 -8 YT. 
Usk Fest, Lave un. ii, (Skeat) 1 50 Nowe is losell tor his 
ral aa personer and prouendre alone, with whiche many 
thriftye shulde encrease. 5 . 

2. A purveyor, one who provides supplies. rare. 

515 Barctav Leloges iii. (1570) Bvjh/a For if thou line 
in court, thou must rewarde this rable... Butlers and 
Butchers, pronenders and Bakers. 

+ Provender, a. Obs. rare—'. (?) (Perhaps an 
eiror of some kind.) 

1643 Mitton Drrorce iv. g Even then most unquencht, 
when the importunity of a provender burning is well 
anough appeas‘d. 

Provender (prevenda:), v. [f. PRovexper 
56.4 Cf. OF. provender to farnish with or to 
take provender, to provide with a prebend, f. 
provende PROVEND.] 

+1. tras, To provide with a prebend or benefice. 

1377 Lanat. P. #2, B. ui. 149 She blesseth pise hisshopes 
++,Prouendreth persones and prestes meynteneth. 

. Lo provide (horses, etc.) with provender ; to 


fodder. Also jig. 

1684 Leycesters Come, (1641) 151 The white Paulfrey 
when hee..is well provendred, is prond and fierce. 1641 
Mitton Pred. Episc. Wks. 1851 111. go Their resolved 
decree of reducing into Order their usurping and over 
provender'd Episcopants, 1707 Montimen // sé. (7a1) 1, 
207 That the Horse be well provender'd, and drink but litle 
over Night. 1905 Houman-Heunt /'re-Raphacilitis 1. 438 
He had our horses stabled and provendered. <— 

lence Pro-vendering vé/. sé., the providing of 
provender. 

1620 SHELTON ee (1746) TIT. xxv. 172 Let me make an 
End of provendering my Beast. a16a8 Parston Mew 
Coot, (1630) 183 The provendering of his horse is a dispatch- 
ing of his Tourney. 


+Pro'vendrer, Oés. [f. PRovENDER 56.1 + 
-ER!; cf. PRoVENDER 55.2 ¢, also fruiterer, rephol- 


sterer.] The holder of a prebend; a prebendary. 

[334 Rolls of Farlt. \\._ atg/t Thomas de Trilek 
Provendrer de la Provendre de Matton en Eglise de Welles.] 
136a Lance. PF. 24% A. ut. 145 Prouendreres, TSUNS, 
Preostes heo meyntenep. cx Wveur Sed Hes, 11h. 
211 Alle siche ben symonteris pat occupien bi symonye be 
patrimonye of Crist, be bei popis..or provendereris, 

+ Pro-vendry. és. rare. [f. Pnovenp 54, + 
= PREBEND 1, 2: cf. PREBENDRY. 

(1329-8 Vear Bh. 41 Edw. [17 (1600) 5b, Le roy port 
Quare impedit vers W. leuesque de Sarum de] prouendry 
nppelle Minor pars altaris in ecclesia beate Marie Sarum.) 
14 Moe: Angi, 2923/2 A Provandry [fr. Promandry]}, 
prebenda, prebendarius gui habed prebendalyn) . 1708 

Termes de la Ley 469 Provendry in the Chorch of Sarum, 
is called the lesser part of the Altar in the Church of 
St. Mary 41 E. 3. 5. b. " 

+ Provene, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. proventr, or 
ad. L. provenire to come forth, arise, originate, f. 
pré, PRo-1 1.24 ven-ire to come.] intr. To come 
as proceeds or prodnee; to proceed, arise (/rom 
any sonrce of revenne or profit). 

ros Will of IW. Clarke (Somerset, Ho.), The cropp 
therof provenyng. 1584 Sc, Acts Jas. VF (1814) IT. 370/2 
To transport be samin aod all vtheris mynerallis and metalles 
and vtheris thingis provening thairof..bejond sea. 1 
tr. Renandot's Acc. india & China 63 The Sums provening 


PROVENIENCE. 


from this great Quantity of Gold are distributed to those 
of the Royal Household.  . 
Provenience (provi'niéns). [f. L. provenzent- 
ent, pt. pple. of provenire to PROVENE: S€C ~ENCE. 
Preferred to Provenance by those who object to 
the French form of the latter: cf, CoNVENANCE, 


CONVENIENCE. ] = PROVENANCE. # A 

1882 Century Mag. Aug. 632/2 Wherever. sits Jrovenience 
is stated, I] received the information from General Cesnola 
in person. 1895 A.J. Evans in ¥rud. Hellenic Stud. X1V. 
ps Engraved stones of other types .. of uncertain pro- 
venience were obtained in Candia, 1899 R. Extts in 
Class. Rev. 131/2 The readings reported as coming from 
the Gyraldinus were not always to be treated as if we had 
any certainty of their provenience. i 

+ Provenient, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pro- 
ventent-ene: see prec.] Forthcoming. 

1554 Se. dets Mary (1814) II. App. 6o1/1 W' all be. .Con- 
tributionis and taxationis of oure said realme and dominionis 
to be falling or provenientis sen pe decciss of oure said 
derrest fathir. 

+Provension, obs. erron, form of PREVENTION 
aa: ef, Pro-1 3. : 

1655 Futcer Ch. ffist, tv. it. § 8. 158 The elise ates 
to take order with the Popes Provisions and Provensions, 
that so learned men might be advanced. 

+Pro-vent. Obs. [ad. L. provent-us a coming 
forth, produce, supply, increase, f. prdvent-, ppl. 
stem of proven-ire to come forth, PROVENE, So 
OF. provent (1382 in Godef,).] = PROVENUE. 

1432-so0 tr. Higden (Rolls) V1. 361 This kynge divided 
alle his proventes [L. proventus svos] into ij. partes. sid. 
VIL. 335 He..occupied the wolles of alle men, and the 
ixtte parte of alle cornes, of which proventus he commaunded 
lordes of townes that were nye to peym to 3iffe an answere. 
€1460 Oseney Reg. 57 Offrynges, and ober parishall pro- 
uentes or profittes. 1544 Supplic. to dfen. VITT (E.E.T.S.) 
47 There greate lordships and domynions, with the yerely 
prouentes of the same. 1593 Sc. Aets Fas, VF (1816) TV. 
26/2 Pat hir maiestie is lykwyis infeft in lyverent in. .all 
proventis rentis and emolumentis of the same_propirtie. 
1664 Evetyn Pomona, Aphorisms Cider 45 A Neighbour 
having a good provent of Purelings (an Apple of choice 
account with us), 

Provent(e, obs. variant of Provant. 

Proventricular (préeventrikidlix), a. [f. 
next +-AR!,] Pertaining to the proventriculus. 

1835-6 OwEN in Todd's Cycl. Anat, 1. 319/1 The secretion 
of the proventricular or gastric glands is analogous to the 
gastric juice in man, 1874 Coves Birds N. IV. 683. 1895 
AUN RE Ie Mar. 412/3 A description of the proventri- 
cular crypts he had found in..the African tantalus, 

| Proventriculus (proeventri-kislds), Zool, 
[inod.L., f. prd, Pro-} + ventricudus VENTRICLE, 
dim. of vender belly.] 

a. Ornith, The glandular or trne stomach of 
birds, which lies between the crop and the gizzard. 

1835-6 Owen in Todd's Cycl, Anat, 1. 319/t The pro- 
ventriculus varies. .in form and magnitude in different birds. 
1870 Rotteston Amin Life Introd. 51 In adult Lirds, 
the digestive tract is characterized by the absence of teeth.., 
and by the presence of a horny beak, and of a muscular 
gizrard placed posteriorly to a glandular proventriculus. 
1886 Athenzum 30 Jan. 171/3 ‘Phe ostrich’s proventriculus. 

b. A glandular expansion of the lower part of 
the cesophagns in some Mammalia. 

1875 C. C. Brake Zool. 52 The proventriculus of the Dor- 

mouse and Beaver, 
_ @ In Invertebrata: in some insects, the crop or 
ingluvies, an expansion of the cesophagus having 
thick muscular walls armed with horny promin- 
ences; in worms, a muscular crop. 

1877 Houxtev Anaé, /nv, Anim, vii. 4x1 The proventricu- 

lus leads posteriorly into a narrow, thick-coated canal. 1904 
Brit, Med, Yrul. 17 Sept. 665/2 The intestinal canal fof the 
larva] commences as a short oesophagus, which ends in a 
proventriculus. 
_tPro-venne, 0/5. [a. obs. F. provent (1670 
in Godef.) produce, revenue, prop. pa. pple. of F. 
Provenir to come forth, arise: cf Provent.] The 
sum arising from something; the proceeds, returns, 
produce, profit, revenue, 

1640 Br, Haus Chr, Moder. (ed. Ward) 9/2 The rich and 
dainty provenues of our gardens and orchards, 1671 Howe 

Van. Man (ed. Rogers) 1. 424 Born to consume such an 
estate, and devour the provenue of so many farms and 
manors. 1755 MacEns /nsurances 1. 25 By the Provenue 
(or Produce) of the Kersies and Tin, bought with the 
& 1000 lent. 

Prover (privor). Also 4 -ere, 5 -ar, -owr, 
(prower), 5-6 provour; 8. 4 preuere, 5 prever. 
{In sense 1, f, PRovE+-ER}; = OF, proveor, prow- 
vour, In 2 =Anglo-L. probator (Bractou, Fleta 
in. lid, §§ 42, 44), AF. provowr, pruvour (Britton). ] 

I. 1. One who tries, tests, or puts to the proof, 
In quot, 1686, an assayer of metals. Ods. or arch. 

1362 Wveur Jer. vi.27 A stalwrthe prouere [1388 prevere, 
Yulg. prodatorem) Y yat thee in my puple, and thou shalt 
wite, and preue the weie of them. c1480 tr. De /iitatione 
M1, iit, 67, Fam rewarder of all gode men, & a mi3zty prever 
of all deuoute men. 1535 CoveRoaLe Yer. vi. 27 The haue 

I set for 2 prouer of my harde people, to scke out and to 
trye their wayes, 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2194/4 Chief Prover 
(or Assay-Master General of the Empire of Germany). 
b, An instrument or apparatus for testing. 

1751 D. Jerreres Treat. Diamonds (ed. 2) 18 An instru: 

ment useful for examining the size and depth of an 


diamond, called a prover. 1862 Catal. /nternat, Exhib. 
II. x11, 10 Woollen and linen provers. 
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ce. Engraving. A skilled workman employed to 
print proof impressions: cf. PROVE uv. Te, 
1895 Ure's Diet, Arts V1. 289 In the principal houses 
| there are generally employed from two to six men..whose 
duty it is to print proof impressions only fof an engraved 
late]; they are called Jrovers. 1900 Daily News 18 Sept. 
Bia Process block prover on Albion Press wanted. 4 
II, +2. One who confesses a felony and gives 
evidence against his accomplices in order to secure 
their conviction; one who turns king’s or state’s 
| evidence; one who undertakes to prove a criminal 
accusation against another: = APPROVER! 1, Oés. 
[1235-6 Bracton's Note-dk. (1889) 111. 174 Appellum unde 


, duellum..inter quemdam probatorem et alium quemdam 


quem idem probutor de societate appelauit contra coronam 
. Regis. 1275 Act 3 Edw. / (1st Stat. Westm.) ¢. 15 Ceus 
queux sont appellez de provurs taunt come le provur vist. 
1292 Britton t. ii. § 16 Qe les Corouners receyvent les re- 
conisaunces de felonies fetes par provours en presence del 
viscounte.] ¢1400 Afol. Loll.69 Viper he schal dampne e 
prouar, or..schal inge be visiity: 1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 
111/2 He knowleched diverse Felonies and ‘T'resons, and 
becam a provowr. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Aruts (S.1.8.) 
264 Jugement is done before a juge be a provour and a 
defendour and witnes, 1588 Lamparor Firez. ut it. 344 A 
Prouour .. must beginne with confession of his owne fault, 
hefore he may be permitted to burthen an other man. 1611 
Seeeo “Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. 851/2 Suffer neither the said 
rouer, nor defender to tnke any of their weapons, 1769 
BLACKSTONE, Comurt. TV. xxv. 330 He is called an approver 
or prover, frobator, and the party appealed or accused is 
called the aAfellee. A 

3. One who shows something to be tme; a 


demonstrator, sare. 

1738 Warsurton Div. Legal, V1. u. App. 34 He will bring 
several Testimonies to prove it.,.And on such Occasions... 
he is a most unmerciful Prover, 1850 Brownine CAristias- 
Eve iv, Truth remains true, the fault's in the prover. 

Proverb (prpvaib), sd. Also 4-7 proverbe. 
[ME. a. F. proverbe (12th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. préverbium an old saying, adage, proverb, 
in late L. also a byword, f. 7d, PRo- 21 + verd-cem 
word + -én72, collective suffix, hence app. ‘a (re- 
cognized) set of words put forth’; cf adigizm 
adage.] 

1, Ashort pithy saying in common and recognized 
use; a concise sentence, often metaphorical or 
alliterative in form, which is held to express some 
truth ascertained by experience or observation and 
familiar to all; an adage, a wise saw, 

1374 Cuaucer Treylus ut. 250 (299) Prouerbes kanst pi 
self I-now and woost Ajens pat vice. 1382 Wyetr Ezek. xvi. 
44 Loot eche man that seith euery where..a prouerbe in 
thee shal take it to..As the modir, so and hir dou3ter. 
31481 Caxton Reynard iv, (Arb.) 7 Ie is a comyn prouerbe, 
An Enemyes mouth saith seeld wel. 1553 T. Witson Kiet. 


(1580) 122 What neede I heape all these together, seeyng 
Heiwoddes Prouerbes are in Printe? 1577_B. Goocr 
Heresbach’s Husbh41586) 47 As the Prouerbe in Engiande is, 
Set a Knaue on horsebacke, and you shall see him shoulder 
a Knight. 1601 J. Wnrever 7reat. Comm. 58 For it is 
merry in Hall, where beards wagge all, according to that olde 
vight English Proverbe of our Ancestours, 1659 Howett 
Lexicon, Proverbs aiv, Proverbs may not improperly be 


| called the Philosophy of the Common Peeple, or, according 


to Aristotle, the truest Reliques of old Philosophy. @ 1716 
Soutn Serw. (1823) 1. 437 What is a proverb, but the 
experience and observation. of several ages, gathered and 
summed up into one expression? 1840-1 Wricut & Hatti- 
wrt (¢itle) The Proverbs of King Alfred. 1850 Hr. 
Martineau Hist, Peace V1. ww. xii. 159 Hence it was that 
those words. .passed..into a proverb, 1870 Lowet Study 
Wind. 162 Sambo, with his stock of proverbs, the ready 


money of human experience. . 
b. spec. The Book of Proverbs, a didactic 


| poetical book of the Old Testament, consisting of 


maxims ascribed to Solomon and other authors. 
1303 R. Brusne Handl. Synne 11904 Salamon seyp, bat 
ys wys, Yn a boke of Prouerbyys. 1390 Gowra Coaf. HI. 


| 48 Of Salomon and the proverbes, Of Macer al the strengthe 
| ofherbes, 1926 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) aizb, Than 


shall it be veryfyed that Salomon snyth in his prouerbes. 
1635 R. Botton Conf. Aff. Conse. i. 14 This Book | of 
Proverbs is compared to a great heape of gold rings rich 
| and orient severally ; and every one shining with a distinct 
sense hy itselfe. 1880 W. Ave Need Sern, Boys & Girls 
(1881) 203 He turned to the third chapter of Proverbs and 
read it over. 
c. Pht. Zo @ proverb, to an extent that has 
become proverbial ;_ proverbially. 

1766 Forover Serm. Ving. Woe, (1769) 11. xii 231 That 
revengeful disposition, of which your sex have been accused 
even to a proverb, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. Pref. 7 
To depend on foreigners, partial, to a proverb, to their own 
country, 1817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor, etc. 482 A 
country, swampy even to a proverb, | Macautav /f/s2. 
fing, viii. 1}. 275 The new chief justice, Sir Robert Wright, 
was ignorant to a proverb. 

2. a. A common word or phrase of contempt or 
reproach, a byword; thence éransf. a person 
or thing to which such a phrase is applied: 
= Byworp 2 (0ds.). 

1382 Wve.ir 1 Aings ix. 7 And Imet shal be Into pro. 
uerbe and into fable, to alle puplis [1535 Coverp. shall be 
come 2 byworde and fabell amonge all nacions}. 15 
Coverpatr ‘ad, ii. 6 Shall not atl ines take vp a prouer 
agaynst him, and mocke him with a byworde..? 1560 
Biste (Genev.) Deut. xxviii. 37 And thou shatt be a 
wonder, a prouerbe & a commune talke among all people. 
TT Rectan’ 173 One of ES oe of his Age 

2 ome a Proverb. 1791 Bosweit Yoknson (1851) IT. 
34 He should take cnre not to be made a roe. a 


PROVERBIAL. 


b. ¢ransf. A thing that is proverbial or a matter 
of common talk. 

1655 Stantey Hist. Philos, 11. 1. 13 Abdera a Town of 
Thrace, noted for the simplicity of the Inhabitants which 
grew even to a proverb. BE E. Cuamnertayye Jes. 
St. Eng. 1. iii. (ed. 22) 10 Buckinghanishire Bread and 
Beef is a Proverb for their Goodness. 1712 STRELE Spee?. 
No. so9 ? 8 Mr. Hobson,.. when a Mun came for a Horse, 
..obliged bim to take the Horse which stood next to the 
Stable-Door...From whence it became a Proverb..to say 
‘Hobson's Choice’. 1853 J. Il, Newman //ist. Sk, (1873) 
Il. 1. ii. 6x Siberia goes for a proverb for cold: India is a 
proverb for heat. 1855 Bain Sesses & fat. ui. iv. § 21 (1864) 
212 The mental absorption of Archimedes is a proverb, 

+3. An oracular or cnigmatical saying that 
requires interpretation ; an allegory, a parable, OAs. 

1382 Wvetir John xvi. 25, 1 haue spokun to 30u thes 
thingis in prouerbis [g/oss or derke saumplis]; the our 
cometh, whanne now | schal not speke to 3ou in prouerbis, 
but opynty, 1526 TinoaLe id/d. 29 His disciples sayd vnto 
bym: loo nowe speakest thou playnly, and thou vsest no 
proverbe, 161 Biste Prov, i. 6 To vnderstand a prouerbe, 
and the interpretation; the wordes of the wise, and their 
darke sayings. 1841 Trenen /arad/es i. (1877) 7 Those are 
called ‘proverbs ' in St. John, which, if not strict y parables, 
yet claim much closer affinity to the parable than to the 
proverb, being in fact allegories. 

4. A play of which a proverb is taken as the 
foundation of the plot. Called in French proverbe ; 
in Eng. chicfly used of French plays so called. 

1842 Braxne Dict. Sci. etc. 994/1 Proverb. .In dramatic 
literature..the term has been applied to short pieces, in 
which some proverb or popular saying is taken as the 
foundation of the plot... Carmantelli was the most success- 
ful writer of proverbs at the time of their highest popularity. 
1879 Jos. Knicut in Athenzun: 28 June, [in reference to 
the Comédie Frangaise then in England] The comedies or 
the proverbs of Musset meanwhile defy the translator, and 
their representation calls for a class of acting of which our 
stage knows nothing. 1893 Naffon (N.Y.) 20 July 50/3 
She [Comtesse de Chambrun]..was fond of acting in her 
own private theatre... Sometimes she wrote a ‘proverb’ 
herself, and created the principal part. 

5. #7. A name for various round games played 


with proverbs or popular sayings, 

Acommon form is the guessing of such a saying by asking 

nestions of the circle of players, whose answers must intro- 
dice in order each word of the proverb. A 

6. atirib. and Comb., as proverb-card, -hunting, 
-monger, wisdom; proverd-like adj. and adv, 

¢1586 C’trss Pemnaoxe 7s. xxiv. vil, Proverb-like our 
name is worn. 1709 O. Dykes Eng. Prov. & Refl. (ed. 2) 
274 A Pack of Proverb-Cards, lately printed, and curiously 
engrav‘d with Figures, 1857 Mrs. Gatty Leg. Tales (1858) 
4 A genuine proverb-monger—he who chills off your en- 
thusiasm by a tame truism. 1902 F. E. Hutme Proverd- 
Lore 8g Proverb-huating is 2 very pleasant recreation. 


Proverb (prevasb),w [f. prec. sb. ; cf. med.L, 
proverbi-art, \t. proverbiare to speak in proverbs.] 

1. ¢rans. To utter in the form of a proverb; to 
speak of proverhially; to make a byword of. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus i. 244 (293) pis wise clerkes that 
ben dede han euere this prouerbed to vs song, 1599 Portea 
Augry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 41 You haue most 
learnedly prouerbed it, commending the vertue of patience 
or forbearance. 1671 Mitton Samson 203 Am I not sung 
and proverbd for a Fool In every street? 1791-182, 
D'Israeu Cur, Lit, Philos, Proverbs, Nations prover 
ench other; counties flout counties, 1841 Lo. J, MANNERS 
Eng. Trust ii. 64 One short month sbould hear his dastard 
name Proverbed as emblem of disgrace and shame. 

2. To furnish or provide with a proverb. rare. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. i. iv. 3f: I am prouerb'd with a 
Grandsier Phrase, Tle be a Candle-holder and looke on, 

3. intr. To utter or compose proverbs. rare. 

1648 Mitton Observ. Ari. Peace Wks. 1851 IV. 58 Alt 
thir pains tak’n to seem so wise in proverbing, serves but 
to conclude them downright Slaves. 

Hence Pro-verbed ///. a. . 

1788 Burns Let. to Airs. Dunlop 2 Aug., Unlike sage 
proverh’d wisdom’s hard-wrung boon. 1845, S. Turner 
Rich. £41, Pref. 8 A regular story, corresponding with this 
proverbed King’s real story, or rather biography. 


Proverbial (prov5-1btil), 2. (s6.)  [ad. late L. 
proverbial-ts, {. priverbi-um > see PROVERB sé, and 
AL. So I, proverbial (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Resembling, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a proverb; expressed in a proverb or proverbs. 

1432-50 [implied in Paoveratacty 1} 1548 UDaALt, etc, 
Evrasmi. Par. Fokn xviii. $01 b, Jesus did vouchsafe to 
aunswere hym by a riddle and a prouerbiall saying. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 98 Although proverbs bee popu- 
lar principles, yet is not all true tbat is proverbiall. 1712 
Steer Sfeet. No. 509 ?1 Delivered in his own homely 
Maxims, and a Kind ‘of Proverbial Simplicity. 1908 @. 
Rev. Apr. 338 Popular expressions of proverbial wisdom. 

2. That has passed into a proverb, or into common 
talk; used or current as a proverb ; notorious. 

1571 Gopinc Calvin on Ps. xiiv. 14 The name of them 
flew comonly abrode among proverbyatl figures in way of 
reprocbe. 1589 GREENE Afenaphon (Arb.)71 That grounded 
tranquilitie, which made it prouerbiall to the world, Vo 
heanen bui Arcadie, 1711 StRELE Speet. No. 145? 2 What 
Iludibras says of such Disputants, which is so true, that it 
is almost Proverbial. 1878 Huxtev ee 45 The prover- 
hial London fog owes its density and darkness to the smoke. 

+8. Addicted to the use of proverbs. Obs, 

1665 Bratuwarr Comment Two Tales 138 He was 3 
most Proverbial Jenkin, and could twit his testy Wife with 
store of such Proverbs as these. 

+B. sd. a. One addicted to the use of proverbs. 


b. A proverbial saying, a proverb. Ods. 


PROVERBIALISM. 


1599 Poates Angry Won, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 39 Why, 
what doth this prouerhial with vs? «2673 J. Can & 
Spurgeon 7+eas, Dav. Ps, ii. 12 In our proverbials, to take 
a thing ia snuff, is to take it in anger. 1978 Learning at a 
Loss VU, 157 A few more pretty Proverbials, 

Hence Proverbialism, a proverbial saying. 

, 1846 in Woacesteg, citing V. Amer, Rev. 

Prove'rbialist. [f. as prec, + -1s7.) One who 
originates, uses, or records proverbial sayings. 

1709 Brit, Apollo 11. Supernum. No, . 2/2 He [Solamon) 
was so celebrated a Proverbialist. 1815 W. H. lartann 
Scribbleomanta 317 note, Luckily for the proverhialist, the 

ood Dope knew nothing of the Greck language. 1 
4. & Q. oth Ser. 11. 430/2 If Ray is the only proverbiatist 
who notes it, 

Proverbia‘lity. [f. Provernian a. + -1Ty.] 
a. The quality of being proverbial, b. Addiction 
to the use of proverbs. 

1852 E. FitzGesaro Lett, 27 Feb. (1889) 1.216 To show 
why Books of that kind are dull: what sort of writers onght 
to be quoted &e.3 proverbial writers: and what constitutes 
proverbiality, 1892 Aéhengune 11 June 758/2 Coarseness 
aad ‘proverbiality ' are the only leading features we can 
detect ia the scanty fragments of Sophron, 

Proverbialize, 7 [f. as prec. + -12E.] 

1. intr. ‘To make or utter proverbs, Hence Pro- 
verrbializing 74/, 5d, 

2683 Kennett tr. Evasi, on Folly 125, t forbear from any 
farther Proverbializing. 1818 CoLerincE in Lit, Reo, (1836) 
1, 129 Perhaps the best specimen of Sancho's proverbializing. 

2. trans, To make or convert into a proverb; 1o 
use proverbially ; to spenk of in a proverb. rare. 

@ 1827 Goon cited in Wenstsa (1828-32). 

Proverbially (provs-1biali), adv. (See -iv 2.] 

1. Ina proverbial manner; by way of, by means 
of, or as a proverb; according to the proverb. 

1433-50 tr. /¢fgden (Rolls) V. 55 Of whom hit was seide 
proverbially that his lyfe was lyke to his doctryne, slepenge 
not in bedde, and tastenge neither wyne ne flesche, 1571 
Gotonc Calnin on Ps. \xxiii. 9 Ax we say proverbyally tn 
English, to looke uppon one as the divile looketh over 
Lincoln, 1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 6a1 A coward 
braggart is prouerbially called a Lion of Ags. a 1754 
Fienpine sé El Demosth, Wks. 1766 1X, 240 It is 
proverbially said, that if a man preserves the wealth he 
attains, he is greatly thankful to fortune, 1855 NIAcAULAY 
Hist, Eng, xi, UE. 204 His ancestors.., though originally 
Be at were among those early colonists who were pro- 
verbially said to have become more Irish than Irishmen, 

2. To a degree that has become proverbial, or 
matter of common talk; Heonously, 

3665 Granvitn Def Vanity Dogur. 15 So uncertain and 
Rec inconstant a cause as the Winds are. 1796 

Tosser Amer, Geog. 1. 313 The name of Benedict Arnold 
has become proverbially contemptible. 189% Monrerioar 
llibbert Lect, ii, 96 The argument from sileace is pro- 
verhially dangerous, 

Prove'rbic, @. rare. 
Eng. proverd + -1c.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of proverbs, 

tgoa F. BE. Hutme Proverd-Lore 123 The Talmud as a 
mine of proverbic wealth. 

Proverbio-logy. [f. L. provertr-unt PROVERB 
+-0)LOGyY.) The scientific study of proverbs ; ¢ransf. 
proverbs collectively. Ience Proverbio‘logist, 
a student or investigator of proverbs. 

31868 0. Rev. July 243 The richness of Spanish proverbio- 
logy is like ‘good wine that needs no bush!" 1893 A theazum 
18 Feb, 216/: His excellent book is..sure lo meet with a 
hearty welcome on the part of all proverbiologists. 

+ Pro-verbize, v. Obs. rare—*, [f. PROVERB 
$h,+-12E.]  ¢vans. To style or call proverbially, 

1ggr Sytvestsr Dw Bartas 1, vii. 653 For house-hold 
Roles, read not the learned Writs Of the Stagyrian (glory of 
good Wits): Nor his, whom [#,¢. Xenophon], for his hony- 
steeped stile, They proverhiz’d the Attick Muse yer-while, 

Provett (privet), rare. [Aphetic form of 
Eprouvette.] An eprouvetie, an instrument for 
testing the strength of gunpowder. 

1817 Sporting Afag. 1. 107 Employed by the Board of 
Ordnance, to make their provetts for ascertaining the 
strength of gunpowder, 

+Prove:xity. Obs. rare—°. [Ultimately from 
L. provect-us advanced, pa. pple. of Provchére: see 
Provection. For the form, cf. convex, convexily.] 
An ndvanced condition or state, 

3674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Provexily.., 
age, the being well grown in years, or well stadi 

+ Provey:, obs, variant of PURVEY w. 

+Proviable, a. Obs. rare—'. [n. OF. prove- 
able (13th c. in Godef.), var. of Jor-, pourveable, 
‘qui pourvoit 4 tous les besoins ': see PURVEYABLE.] 
? Suitable, convenient; or ? get-at-able. 

1480 Paston Lett. 1. #76, I desyre that and [=if] John 
Berney..can mete wyth Dallyng, that fals undre eschetor, 
in onye place proviable, that he may (be] by force brought 
to Castre..to be kept yn hold. 

+ Provia‘nce. Sc. Obs. rare. Also 4 pruwi- 
ance. [a. OF. proveance (13th ¢c. ia Godef.), 
variant of por-, fourveance, -voyance, semi-popular 
representatives of L. providentia: see PURVEYANCE.] 
Provision ; providence. 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 213 In be tyme 
come a knycht..{ trea, of goddis pruwiance—Quhare 
maydine abad hir chance. 1ssx Lynassay Mfonarche 6197 
Thocht resentlye, be Goddis prouiance, Beistis, fowlis, and 
fyschis in the seis, Ar Necessar, now, for mannis sustenance, 

Proviant (prpviiint). Also 7 proveant, 9 

Vor. Vil. 


(6. L. proverdi-um or 


reatness of 
inany Art, 
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proviand. [a. G. proviant, Du, proviand, in Tt. 
provianda, apparently an altered form of provenda 
Proven, influenced by OF. proveant providing, 
proveance provision. Bronght into Eng. by soldiers 
who served in the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, 

The German word is treated by Kluge as from the It. ; 
hut frovianda is not In Florio 1598-1611, who has only 
érovenda * provander for horses or fodder for cattle’, Diez 
referred the word to L, providenda things to be provided.) 

Provision ; food supply, esp. for an army; com- 
missariat; = Provan, PRoVANT 1. 

1637 R. Monzo Exped. t7 Receiving all necessaries fitting 
for our march, as ammunition, proviant, and waggons, for 
our baggage. 1647 Se. Acts Chas, £ (1814) VI. 270/1 That all 
Regiments..be put and kept in equality, either in Money, 
Proveant, or Provision, according to their strength. 1832 
Caatyte in Froude /.//¢(188a) 11. xii, 313 We want for aothing 
in the way of earthly proviant,and have many reasons lo be 
content and diligent. 1885 A, Foaans Sowrentrs (1894) 135 
On one occasion, before sais his imperturbable Plus 
stood him in good stead in the matter of ' proviand', 

b. attrib, = PROVANT 3a, 

1637 R. Monao Exped. 1. § We were entertained on provi+ 
ant bread, beere and bacon. 1870 Dasly News 5 Dec. 
{twas the wheel of his [owa] gig that he had seen stuck on to 
the proviant waggon, 1880 A, Forers in 19th Cent, VIL 233 
Marshall was hustling proviant columns ap along the ling 
of communications, 

Pro-vicar: see Pro-! 4. 

Pro:-vice-chancellor. [f. Pro-! 4+ Vice- 
CHANCELLOR.] One of the deputies appointed by 
the vice-chancellor of a university on his election; 
an assistant or deputy vice-chancellor, 

1660 Woon Life 30 June (O.1LS.) 1. 320 The same day 
the doctors and provicechancellor at home put off the Act. 
1663 bid, 23 Sept. 4g2 When they were there the pro- 
vicecancellor and the 24 proproctors placed them. 1731 
Amuesst Terre Fil. No. 35 (1754) 185 The gentlemen... 
went to Dr, Dobson, president of Vrinity college, who was 
at that time pro-vice-chancellor. 1898 Das/y News 10 Oct. 

/t The new Vice-Chancellor..appoiated as his Pro-Vice- 
hancellors the Principalof Hertford, the Provost of Queen's, 
the Master of University, and the President of Corpus. 


Providable (provaidib'l), a. rave. [f. Pro- 
VIDE v, + -ABLE,] Capable of being provides 

189: Dict, Nat. Biog. XXVIUII. 2274/2 He wonld have 
provided for Rousseau had Rousseau been providable for, 

Providator, providatory: sce PRovEDITor. 

Provide (provid), @. 
Sc. -wydo, -wide, 6 -vyd. [ad. L. provid-ére 
fo see before, foresee, look after, attend to, be 
cantious, f. f7é, Pro-1 + widére to see. Cf. 
Punyey, a doublet of this through OF., in earlier 
Eng. use. /rovide was app. introduced in 15th c. 
as a direct repr. of the L. verb in certain senses, 
and ifs ase may have been promoted by the fact 
that providence was already in use for purveyance.] 

I. 1. ¢rans, To foresee. Obs. 

1423 Jas. | Aingis Q. ix, So vneouthly hir werdes sche 
detidih, Naml ia jouth,. that seildin ought pronidith. 
1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 91 Enident and sufficient 
signes, whereby maye be prouided & foresene the aborce- 
ment before it come. 1607 B. Joxson Velpone Ded., Senere 
and wiser patriots..proniding the hurts these licentions 
spirits may doe ina state, 640 VYorxe Union Hon. 137 Of 
especiall connsell and advice, iu providing and fore-secing 
the event ofany deepe designes. __ . 7 

2. intr, To exercise foresight in taking dne 
measures in view of a possible event ; to make pro- 
vision or adequate preparation. Const. ee against. 

1407 Lypc. Reson & Seas. 3556 Huge boolys of metal.. 
Breat(en) al that kam ea : Ther koude no man hym 
provyde To save him that he was brent. 143%-s0 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) U1. 47 Men of Lacedemonia provide for a batelle 
ageyne men of Micena. 1529 Moer Dyaloge i Wks. 132/2 
Go to Christes gospell & loke on bis first miracle, whither 
he might not Pere ee for wine without miracle. 1568 
Gaarton Chron. 11. 
peace, prouide for war, and in tyme of war, promide for 

ace. 1665 Bovte Uccas. Xefi. it. ai. (1848) 131 We may 

often sollicitons to provide against many Evils and 
Dangers that possihly may never reach ns, 1796 Buaks 
Corr, (1844) 1V. 393 The first duty of a state is to provide for 
its own conservation. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ. 1 § 2. 
10 Suffering from misfortunes which could not have ec 
vided against. 1883 E. T. Payne in Late Times 27 5 
432/2 An inn or hotel is an establishment, the proprietor of 
eee undertakes to provide for the entertainment of all 
comers, especially travellers, 

tb. To see to it or take care beforehand; to make 
provision (¢haf something shall not happen), Ods. 

£1430 Lyoc. Min. Poenss (Percy Soc.) 186, 1 wil be ware 
and afore provide, That of no fowler ! wil ao more be ja 
3509 Fisues Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 296 
To. .prouyde by her owne commaundement that nothynge 
sholde Lape ps8 STARKEY 4 land 11. ii, 181 wis na 
prouyd..that by no prerogatyfe he vsurpe apon the pepu 
any sach Enthoaaed: tyranny. 1573-80 Barer Ale. P bo 
To prouide that a thing happen not, precauco, sbid. 803 
To prouide that one take no harme,canere alicui, 

a. To make il, or lay it down as, a provision 
or arrangement; to stipulate ¢Aaf. Cf. PRovIDED 
5, Provinine fr. pple., PROVISION 5. 

1423 [see Paovinoine pr. pple.]. 1960 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Como, 184 b, The Mayers wyfe of the citie prouided ia her 
wyll, that she would be baried without any red of noyse, 
1596 Dacaymece tr. Lestie’s /fist, Scot.t. (S.V.S.) 116 Q* sa 
onr lawis pravydes, that the eldest succeides. 1849 MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng. i. 1. 13 Another regulation, providing that 
every person who was found slain should be Sipposed to be 
a Frenchman, unless he were proved to be a Saxon, #891 


Also 5-6 provyde, | 


689 The olde adage, saiyng in tyme of | 


PROVIDE. 


Law. Rep., Weekly Notes 72/1 The clause did not provide 
that the costs of references. should be in the discretion of 
the arbitrators. 


II, 3. trans. To prepare, get ready, or arrange 


| (something) beforehand. Now rare. 


¢14207 Lypa, Assemdly of Gods 216 What pyne or greef ye 
for me prouyde, Without zny grogyng [ shall hit abyde. 
1470 Hexey WVallace x. 620 Wallace in haist prouidyt son 
his ost. 526 /'tlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) & b, Of certayne 
benefytes that god hath prouyded for vs. 1535 Covrepace 
Frov, vi. 7 Ia the sommer she prouideth hir meate, & 

athereth bir foode together in a haruest. 1697 Davos 

‘irg. Georg, 1.271 The wise Ant her wintry Store provides, 
1809 Manin Gif Blas. i. p 103 He had eee a gown of 
coarse dark cloth, and a little sed horse-hair beard, 

+4. intr. To prepare, make pre 
ready. Const. with i#f, or abso/, Obs. 

1493 Metronitia (Pynson) 105 Felliculla gan afore prouyde, 
Manugre flaccns, to lyne In maydynbede. 3RAFTON 
Chroa. V1. 165 He pronyded to sende men and victualles to 
strengthen the castels of Flynt and Rutlande. r60r R. 
Jounson Aimed. & Comurw. (1603) 195 Let them not thinke 
to begin anie long warre, much lesse to continue it, anlesse 
they thronghly provide aforehand. 16:6 Hliraon is és, 1. 
589 Your respectine saluting vs, your providing to entertzine 
vs, 1626 B, Jonson Staple of N. iv. i, But stay, my Princease 
comes, pronide the while, [le call fort anone. 1692 tr. 
Sallusé 116 He toyls, provides, and. .sets all his Trains and 
Engines at work by Treachery to ruine Hiempsal. 1727 Porr 
Th. Var, Subj, Swift's Wks. 1755 11. 1.231 Very few men.. 
live at present, but are providing to live another time, 

tb. trans. with vb/. sb. (provide your going 
= prepare or make ready to go). Oés. 

1606 Suaks, Ant, § CZ 11. iv. 36 Provide your going, Choose 
hae owne company, and command what cost Your heart 

’s mind to, 

5. érans. To supply or furnish for use; to yield, 
afford. Const. téo (obs.), for, or with dative. 

1447 Nokennam Seyntys (Rox .) 37 Al that longyth to thy 
necessyte Sha] be provydyd be godandme. 1538 Starkey 
England ti. to Al thyng that God and nature hath pro- 
nydyd to hym. rgsz 54, Com, Prayer, Communion, The 
bread and wyne lor the Communion shall be prouyded by 
the Curate, and the churchwardens, at the charges of the 
Parishe. 1581 in Confer. 11. (1584) R iv, Prouide me yoke 
and paper, and ( will write. 1634 Mitton Comus 186 Such 
cooling fruit As the kind hospitable Woods provide. 197% 
Junius Lett. \xviii. (1820) 344 This very act provides a 
remedy for such persons, 1898 eae Orange Girl we xxvi, 
The contractors ..do honestly provide the convicts the 
rations prescribed by the Government. 

6. To fumish or appoint (an incumbent) ¢o a 
vacant benefice (rarely, a person /o a pension) ; es/. 
of the pope: To appoint (a person as snccessor) 
toa benefice not yet vacant, thus setting aside the 
right of the patron, Cf. Provistox sd. 4, Pro- 
visor 1, Now only //is/. 

(1388 4et sa Rick, //,c.15 Item ge null liege du Roy. . passe 
le_meer..pur soy providre on purchacer ascun benefice de 
seinte Esglise ove cure ou sanzcure en le dit roialme.] 1426 
faston Lett. 1.35 Ther arn ij. other persones provided to 
the same bysshopriche yet lyvyng, beforn my seyd adver- 
sarie, ae Reg. Privy Councit Scot, U1, 324 His brother 
german, being lauchfullie providit to ane yeirlie penstonn.., 
wea slane,..in quhais place the said Alexander, bein - 
vidit to the said pensiona, bruikit the samin pecieltlias 
1993-4 Exch, Rolls Scotl, ee Johane Balfour, pro- 
vidit of auld to the chapellanie of Sanct Thomas. a 1639 
Srottiswoop /fist. Ch. Scot, 11. (1677) 59 Shevez posted ta 
Rome..and was himself provided to the Archbishoprick. 
1887 Lurton Life Colet 121 He was provided, in 1504, to 
the vacant see of St. David's, 1899 Trevetran Ang. Age 
Wycliffe 120 ‘The Papal power of ‘providing * to benefices. 

TIL. 7. To equip or fit out (a person, etc.) with 
what is necessary for a cerlain purpose; fo furnish 
or sapply with something implied. In quot. 1628, 
to provide or furnish with a lodging. 

1465 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. VAL. 321 note, Gevin..in parte 
of sustentacione of him unto the tyme that he be bettir 
providit, ten poundis. 1836 ASS. Acc. St. John's Hosf., 
Canterd,, Payd to Colaey for to provide hym selfe away 
xijd, 3988 Parks tr. Afradoza's Hist, China 121 They do 
take so much fish, that they do provide the whole kingdome 
for all the yeare. 1628 East. Maxcn.in Bucelench ASS. 
(list. Ms¢. Comm.) f. 268 Werden tells me he hath pro- 
vided you not far from the Parliament. 1656 H. Pritcirs 
Purch, Patt, (3676) Bixb, The first Builder is sufficiently 
provided hy his workman to testifie bis cost. 1838 Dicurxs 
Nich, Nick. uliii, 1..mean to look out for another situation; 
So provide yourselves, gentlemen, if you please, 

Tb. ref. To equip or prepare oneself, lo make 


oneself ready, prepare (¢o do something, for or 


ration, get 


| against something). Cf. 3 and 4. Oés. 


€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn x\vii. 182 [They] ae om & 
prouyded theym self soo, that they fe: bat lyty] Subyon 
or nouste. ¢1ggq Cart. Wvart 2. Dudley's Voy, iW. Ind. 
(Hak}. Soc.) a A speciall commaundement. .that they should 

nerallie provide themselves to goe with him the Sonday 
iolowiege. «tothe church, 1600Suaxs. A. 1’, £2 iti. 89 You 
Neice provide your selfe. 1602 — Ham, ut iii 7 King... 
Therefore prepare you...Gutid. We will our selues promde. 
16g0 Fontes Pisgak u. x. 212 Hence the Sea ninning South 
ward, provides itsel{to entertaln a nameless Brook, a r6ga J. 
Sorta Sed. Disc. x. it. (1856) 469 IC we will provide ourselves 
against the devil who never misseth any Opportunity. .to 
tempt _us. 4 

8. To farnish or supply (a person, etc.) with some- 
thing. Often in indirect passive. &. Const. wit. 

14.. in Twadale’s Vis. (1843) 98 With help of her..So 
prudently with vertn hus to provyde. | asoo-20 Duxsan 
Poems xiv. 3 How that this realme, with nobilis owt of 
nommer, Gydit, rdit sa mony 3eiris hes bene, 1605 
Campen Rem, 1 Brow ided with all complete prouisions of 
Warre. 1798 Sorta Ler Canterb, T., Vag- arn T., 

+ 


PROVIDE. 


If. 167 Ilis valet [was] provided with phosphoric matches, 
by mhieh he had a iP ataper. 1841 Lanz Arad. Nis.\. 
71 They... provide themselves with sweet cakes, bread, dates, 
1860 ‘I'vnnaLt Glac, 1, xxii. 1g1 The waiter thea provided 
me with a ham sandwich. 
+b. Const. of Obs. 
1847 Boorpe /ntrod. Knowl. 3 
g townes be prouyded of vitels. 1955 


xiv. (1870) 160 Howbeit the 
Aurelio & Isab. 


(1608) P iij, Provyde you of trew contricion and _patience. 
1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendt's Life Petrese \. 172 Viassius.« 
providing him of a ship, sent him away. 374, CHAMBERS, 


tr. Le Clere’s Treat. Archit, 1.142 Whenan Are itect is not 
provided of'an able Painter fit to manage a Work of this kind. 
te. Const. 2. Se. Obs. ; 
1 Roi. Scace. Reg. Scot, XXII. 61 [He] sall..provyid 
and farneis his majesteis hous and haill tabillis..in naiprie, 
fyireweschell, and tyneveschell. 


Q. intr. with for: to make provision for a person, 
his needs, etc. Often in indirect passive. 

135 CovervaLr 1 Chyon. xxiii. 5 Therfore wyl ] pronyde 
for satee 1597 Suaxs. 2 dex. /V,v. v. 105 His wonted 
Followers Shall all be very well prouided for. 163a J. Hav- 
warp tr. Biond?'s Eromena 194 The old King seeing his 
sonnes thus well match’d, and alitnero so well provided for 
and setled. 1764 Burn f'00r Laws 202 Tbus hath the 
wisdom of the nation.. been employed for ages, in providing 
properly for the poor, and yet they are not roperly pro- 
vided for, 1856 Fron Hist. Eng. 1. i. 44 The essential 
daty of every man being to provide honestly for himself 
and his family. 

+Pro-vide, 4. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. providus 
foreseeing, f. providére : see prec.] Prudent, fore- 
seeing, provident. 

©1473 Hart, Contin. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 445 He was 
moderate in curestemporalle, provide in cownsaille[ WALSING- 
HAM Chron. ‘In curis temporalibus providas'’]. 

Provided (provaidéd), pp/. a. and quasi-con7. 
[Pa. pple. of Provipe v.] 

I. ppl. a. +1. Prearranged, preconcerted. Oés. 

1562 Burgh Rec. Peebles 4 Oct. (Rec. Soc.) 280 The greit 
providit slauchteris oppresiones and skaitbis done to ws. 

2. Prepared, ready; in a state of readincss, 

1979 Lyiv Euphues (Arb.) 336 Demosthenes heing sent for 
to declaime amiddest the maltitade, stayd and saide, I am 
not yet prouided. 1g94 Suaxs. Nich. £//, ui. 132 With 
what a sharpe pronided wit he reasons. 1604 Hanmer 
Chron, frel. (1633) 89 Wawlaffe came in the night. .hee 
hasted to Adelstanes Tent, but he was provided, and in 
armes, 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. xiv. 284 ‘The company 
was. Geel armed, and provided for all events. _ 

3. Furnished or equipped (with what is nceded), 

1873 ‘Taistram Joab xit. 217 note, Offering an easy 
opportunity for a rightly provided collector. 1880 J. E. 

att Poet. Sk. 45 (E.U.D.), I was ance weel providit, an’ 
deemed miysel’ thrang, A-boukin' an’ bleachin’ haill wabs 
o’ new sheetin’. 

4. That is supplied, furnished, or afforded. 

1878 Baowninc La Saisiaz 446 Man..makes for the pro- 
vided room Where the old friends want their fellow. 189 
Pall Mall G.ax Sept. 3/2 Heligoland..was not..an average 
tourist's haunt. It was less..in the matter of ‘ provided’ 
amusements. 

b. Provided school, a public elementary school 
provided by the local education authorily, under 
the Education Act of 1902. 

[igoz Act 2 Edw. VIT,c, 42§7 A school maintained bat not 
provided by the local education authority, /id. § 8 Where 
the local education authority or any other persons propose 
to pravide a new public elementary school. /di7., That a 
school provided by the local education authority, or nat so 
provided, as the case may be, is better snited to meet the 
wants of a district than the school proposed to be provided.] 
1g0a Westin. Gaz. 29 July 2/2 The House stopped at ., 
the pera reient of provided schools; the whole question 
of tbe Voluntary (or unprovided) schools has still to come. 
1902 Daily Chron. 17 Oct. 5/7 What guarantee is there 


that they would not turn the school into a ‘provided’ or | 


Board School? 

IL. pa. pple. and quasi-con/. 

5. With the provision or condition (that) ; it being 
provided, stipulated, or arranged (that): used chiefly 
in legal and formal statements; also, in general 
use, more loosely : On the condition, supposition, 
or understanding (that). a. with shat, 

¢3460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Mon. xiv. (1885) 143 Pro- 
vided alyay. that no man be harmyd..in the arrerages off 
such livelod, 1488 Act 4 Alen. V/I,c.3 Provided alwey that 
this present Acte begyn to take effecte at the fest of Annan- 
ciacion of oure Lady next coming, and not afore. 1591 
Suans. Two Gent. w.i. 71, 1 take your offer, and will hue 
~ you, Pronided that you do no outrages On sill 

en, Or poore passengers. 1637 Decree Star Chant, 
§ 15 in Atitton's A reop. (Arb.) 16 Pronided that thee aged 
not the number of Twentie. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a} VI. 
575 erovlae! ee if sok gold should die eS 21..the 
reversion should go to otber persons named. 1879 B 
Higher Eng. Gram, 113 Provided that all is safe, onrmyee. 

b. withont thaf: = if only, 

1600 E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 17 Alw: i i 
ane sent not an armie inte LI) rook von jpn a 
ii, 210 (and Qo.) Now or whensocuer, prouided J be so able 
as now. 1611 — Cymd, 1. iv. 166. 1687 A. Lovet tr. 
Theveunot's Trav,1. 60 For the common sort of People, pro- 
vided yon’ll give them Drink enough, they are whi at 
your service. 1716 Appison Freeholder No. 30 P 4 Pro- 
vided there he a Pudding upon the Table, no matter what 
arethe other Dishes, 1857 Buckie Cividiz. 1. xiv, 761 The 
circamstances..may always be known, provided the evidence 
isumple and antbentic. 1871 B. Strwart feat § 60 Pro- 
vided the temperature remain the same the volume which a 
gas occupies is inversely proportional [etc.] 

Providence (prp‘vidéns), sb. (a. F. providence 
(rath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. providentia fore- 
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sight, preeaution, providence, f. previdére to Pro- 
VIDE: see -ENCE.] 

+1. The action of providing ; provision, prepara- 
tion, arrangement; chiefly in phrase ¢o make 


providence, to make provision. Oés. exc. dial, In 


this sense, and in b, a@a/. also (provai‘déns). 

1426 Lvoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 8785 Yiff thow lyst maken 
pronydence Off any konnyng orscyence. 1432-50 tr, Higden 
FRotfs VIJ. 115 God schalle make providence [of a king] 
after hym [Trevisa God schal purveie, L. providebit Deus), 
@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk A. Aurel, (1546) Riijb, 
Sodeyn death came to the fathers, and no providence made 
for the donghters. 1547 Bk. dfarchauntes ev b, That they 
maye make suche pronidens and remedy that the vengeaunce 
of Col do not fall on the poore peopel. 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss., Providanee, a providing of victuals, etc. 

+b. That which is provided; a supply, a pro- 
vision. Cf. Provipine v6/. sb. b. Obs. exc. aial. 

(x Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 5 Expense pro provi- 
dee contra viagiam Pel 1478 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb,) 
68 Yn every castelle. .or towne he wolde hafe grete provi- 
dence of vitaille, of cornys, of larde, and beoffes. [1706 
Puiturs, Providentia, Providence...1n some old Records, 
Provision of Meat or Drink.] 1868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Providance (with the @ long), the matters or supply 
provided; to wit, the meat and otber eatables for a harial 
entertainment; the cakes,..&c. for a tea-party, 

2. Foresight, prevision; esf. anticipation of and 
preparation for the future ; ‘timely care’ (J.); hence, 
prudent or wise arrangement, management, govern- 


ment, or guidance. Also, an inslance of this. 

3383 Wycuir Hise, vi.17 In his weis it shal shewe itself 
to them, and gladsumli in alle proaydence [géoss or bifore 
ordeynyng, r61r in every thought, 2. /’. purpose}, it shal 
ajzen come to them, 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 203 He made Edwyn 
his lientenant,..and thus be providence Of alle thinges wel 
begon He tak his leve. 1470-85 Matonv Arthur t. vi. 43 
‘The Archebisshop .. by Merlyns proaviiccs lete parucye 
thenne of the best knyghtes that they myghte gete. a 1548 
Hats. Chron., Edw. dV 189 b, In compassyng and bryngyng 
greate thynges to passe, there lacked no industrie, nor prout- 
dence. 1622 Bacon Hist. Gt. Brit, Wks. 1879 1.7 i In 
this matter the providence of king Henry the seventh was 
in all men's mouths, 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 379 ‘Uhis is 
not to exclade that providence of tracing preimisses into 
consequences and causes into their effects. 1867 Mavricr 
Patriarchs $ Lawg. vi. (1877).134 The creature who bears 
Ilis image is intended to exercise providence. 

b. Regard to future needs in the management of 
resources ; foreseeing cconomy, thrift, frugality. 

1608 Hevwoop Kage Lucrece us. v. Wks. 1874 V. 209 We 
must be carefull, and with providence Gulde his domestick 
businesse, 1620 E. Buount //ore Suds. 105 They that 
spend more then they haue, want gouernment: they that 
spend all, Providence. 1848 Mun /’ol, Econ. t xiti, $1 
(1876) s17/2 ({t] renders the increase of production no longer 
exclusively dependent on the thrift or providence of the 
inhabitants themselves. 1837 Ruskin /’0t. Ecom. Art & 
When there should have been providence there has been 
waste, 1885 Lo. Pemproxe in Pall Mall G. 23 May 2/1 
‘The providence which is all that is necessary in a rich 
country like ours to bring material prosperity tothe labouring 
class, 

3. In full, providence of God (etc.), divine provi- 
dence: The foreknowing and beneficent care and 
government of God (or of nature, etc.) ; divine 
direction, control, or guidance. 

13.. St. Erkenwoldée 161 in Horstm, Altengl, Leg. (1881) 
269 Pe prouidens of be prince pat paradis weldes. 1382 
Wyetre IWVisd. xiv. 3 Thou, fader, governest bi prouydence 
[Gr. mpdvora, 1388 puruyaunce], ¢1400 Three Kiugs Cologne 
35 Almy3ty god, whos prouidence in hys ordinaunce faileb 
noxt. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 121/2 He was in hys chytd- 
hode sette to studye whereby dyuyne pronydence he 
flonred in double science. 1583 T. Wiuson Ret. (1580) 57 
Nature by her pronidence, mindeth ynto vs a certaine 
immortalitie. 1587 Gotpixc De Alornay ix. (1592) 132 
What else is Prouidence, than the will of God vttered foorth 
with Reason, and orderly eer by vnderstanding? 1632 
Litucow Yrav. x. 471 Thy. Hooles .. are mizaculonsly 
Translated by her [i.e. the Virgin Mary's] speciall proui- 
dence. 1676 W. Hunaarp Sappiness ¢, People: 36 Creation 
and providence are the issnes of thesame Being and Power. 
3727 De For fist, Appar. iv. (1840)38 Providence which 
is..the administration of heaven's government in the world. 
1854 Micaan Lat. Chr, ut. vii. (1864) 11. 150 That the 
ordinary providente of God gave place to a perpetual inter- 
position of miraculous power. 

+. The lot assigned to one by Providence. Ods. 
sonce-use, 

@ 1661 Fouten Worthies, Camb, (1662) 1. 152 Stephen de 
Falborn. .Going over into Ireland to seek his Providence 
enon nicknamed his fortane).,became.. Bishop of 
Waterford. 

4. Hence applied to the Deity as exercising 
prescient and beneficent power and direction. 

x60a Warner Alb. Eng. xm. Ixxviii. 321 Whom if 
ie Nature call (saith One) yee call him not amis...Or 

ronidence, whose acting power doth all begin and end. 
3691 Norris Pract. Dise. 219 No Man is too little and 


despicable for the notice of Providence, however he may be - 


overlook'd by his Fellow-Creatures, 1 De Foe in 154% 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. w. 88 V tat Providence 
reserved for me he only knows. 184a Aison Hist. Europe 
Ixxviii. X. ror 3 Moreau expressed a fact of general applica- 
tion, explained according to the irreligious ideas of the 
French Revolution, when he said, that ‘ Providence was 
always on the side of dense battalions’. 1894 Baatxc- 
Goutn Queen of L. VM. 59,1 am not one to fly in the face of 
Providence. 

b. ¢vansf. A person who acts or appears in the 
cleat of Providence. collog. 

1 Emeason Ene. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) IJ. 86 
‘They might be nile Providences on bet of mt my 
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friend, ‘and they are, for the most part, jockeys and fops’, 
1886 P, S. Roainson Valley Teet. Trees 28 Man is the 
Providence of the goose and..it is well that we should... 
anguaigt condescend to sympathy with it. x895 Daily 
News 30 May 6/5 The Providence of the officers who were 
sent to stay at St. Petersburg was Mile. Georges. 

5. An instance or act of divine intervention; an 
event or circumstance which indicates divine 
dispensation. Special providence, a particular act 
of direct divine intervention. 

1643 [AncieR] Lancash. Valley of Achor : Gods eternal 
Counsells..are in time turned into.. Prayers, Prayers into 
Providences, and Providences into Praises. 1651 Maa. 
OrmonveE in Nicholas Papers (Camden) J. 279 ‘Vhe King 
being by an eminentand high providence escaped the bloody 
hands of the Rebells is arived at Paris. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. x. 278 How can be sweeten the hitterest provi- 
dences! 1861 Pearson Early & Afid. Ages Eng. 233 Here 
the event wonld no donht ‘be classed by some modern 
religionists under the head of special providences. oe 
Tynoat, Fragnt. Se. (1879) 11. ii. 14, ‘The miracle of the 
Thandering Legion was a special providence. 

pb. Applied esp. to a disastrons accident, or 
fatality, regarded as an act of God. Oés. or dial. 

1740 Westey IVs. (1872) 1. 290, 1 was informed of an awful 
providence. 1809 Kenpatt 7rav. lxxxv. 11]. ag2 The phrase 
a providence..in New England,.appears to be more. {re- 

uently used for that which is disastrons but which is at 
the same time to be regarded and submitted to_as the act 
of God. 1814 Connecitcut Courant 1 Mar. 3/2 Distressing 
Providence.—On Wednesday last eign N. Olcott.,was 
scating on Connecticut river..he..broke in and drowned. 

Hence Pro-vidence v. nonce-wa., trans. to act 
the part of Providence towards; to be a provi- 


dence to. 
1901 Pall Mall G. 28 May 4/t She grew up in an obscure 
country parsonage. .providenced by a high-minded. . father, 


+Pro-vidency. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. provi- 
denti-a: see prec.] The quality of being provi- 
dent; foresight and preparation ; = prec. 2. 

1600 W. Watson Decacoridon (1602) 258, 1 haue..often 
doubted whether Saint Ambrose deserned more commenda- 
tion for his pronidencie in attempting sach a matter: or the 
emperor for his patience and obedience in taking the same 
in so good part. 1617 Morysow ‘tin, n. 204 Yet we haue 
not been wanting in our providency. 1644 Dicay Nat, 
Bodies xxxviii. § 1. 327 Of prescience of future enentes, 
pronidencies, the knowing of thinges nener seene before; 
and such other actions, 

Provident (pryvidént), 2. [ad. L. providéns, 
-intem, pres. pple. of providére to PRrovipe. Cf. 
F. provident (16th ¢. in Godef.).] 

1. Foreseeing; that has foresight of and makes 
provision for the future, or for some future event ; 
exercising or charaeterized by foresight, roui- 
dent soctely = Friendly society (FRIENDLY a, 8). 

1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11, 143 Provident, with Brutus 
Cassins ; Hardy as Iector, whan ips doth reqnire. 1487 
[implied in Paovinentey 1]. 1548 Unate Zrasnt. Par, 
Luke vi. 67b, He is like to a pronident and circumspect 
builder, that buildeth his house, nor for a vain braggue or 
sheweonely. 1663 BovLe Usef. Eap. Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 50 By 
Solomon God sends the Sluggard to school to the Ant, to 
learn a provident Industry. 1 Apoison Virg. Georg, 
Iv. 189 fac provident of cold, in sammer fies Thro’ 
ftelds and woods to seek for new supplies. 1783 Burke 
Affairs India Ws, X1, 31g The order..was (for tts matter) 

rovident aud well considered. 1846 Lit. Gaz. 7 Nov. 957/2 

ational Provident and Benevolent Institution. "1847 
Maarryar Childr, N, Forest xxi, It was fortunate that 
Humphrey had been so provident in making so large a 
quantity of hay. . A 

2. Economical; frugal, thrifty, saving. 

3596 Br. W. Bartow Three Serm. iii. 133 Let the poore 
be pronident in a plentifall harnest. 1655 Jer. Taytor 
Guide Devot. (1719) 4 Thon wilt _be more provident of thy 
‘Time and of thy Tatent. 1700 Davven fal. § Arcite ui. 
527 A Prince so gracions and so good, So just, and yet so 
provident of blood! 1743 Butkerey & Cummins Voy. 5. 
Seas 124 If we are not exceedingly provident in Regard to 
serving out Provisions, we must all inevitably starve. 1888 
F. Hume Afme. Midas 1. iii, He will always be poor, 
because he never wasa provident man. 


Providential (providenfal), a. (sb.) [f. L. 
providintia PROVIDENCE +-Ab, So F. providentie? 
(18-19th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Of the natnre of or characterized by provi- 


dence or foresight; provident, prndent. Ods. 

1663 Butter //xd. 1.1..758 Sure some mischief will come of 
it Unless hy providential wit Or force we averruncate it. 
1673 H. Stusae Further Vindic, Dutch War 17 Neither ts 
it providential for a weak Prince.. to run Precipitously 
intoa War. 1794 T. Tavior Paxsanias 1. 33, 1 especially 
admire..his providential care with respect to future con- 
tests. 1845 Hoop Ofer Gace xii, The tender Love 
Bird—or the filial Stork? The punctual Crane—the pro- 
vidential Raven? 

2. Of, pertaining to, or ordained by divine provi- 
dence. + Providential right, the ‘divine right” of 
kings (obs.). 

1648 Eikon Bas. x. 83,1 do not think that I can want any 
thing which jee necessity is pleased to take from 
me. @ 1677 HALE Prim. Orig. Man. i. 34 The necessity 
of a Providential Regiment of the ey of the Universe. 
1695 J. Sace The Article Wks, 1844 1. 345 Sure I am, here 
(ie. in Knox's Letter) is the providential right, so plainly 
taught that no glosses can obscure it. 1736 Burer Anad. 
1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 94 A providential disposition of things. 
1768 in Picton L‘pool Miunic. Rec. (1886) 11. 277 Unless sick- 
ness or other providential accident hinders him. 1869 M. 
Pattison Serme. (1885) 187 The existence of a first canse and 
providential goveraor. 
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b. That is, or is thought to be, by special inter- 
position of providence; opportune; lncky, fortu- 
vale, (Now the most common use.) 

1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 264, 1 knew nothing that night 
of the supply I was to receive by the providential driving of 
the ship nearer the land. 1790 BurKk Fr. Kev. 25 [It] was 
by them considered as a providential escape. 3856 Kant: 

ret, Expl. Wi 27 Petersen caught another providential fox, 

B. sé. A providential occurrence ; an interposi- 
tion of Providence. rare. 

1658-9 in Burion's Diary (1828) 111. 267 Uf you consider 
affairs in the providentials; all providences have rather bent 
that way. 1893 Soston Congregationalist 14 Sept., Provi- 
dentials,.. To consider whether certain particular occurrences 
were specially prepared to fit certain exigencies. ; 

Ilence Provide-ntiallst, sorce-wd., 1 maintainer 
of the ' providential’ or divine right of sovercigns. 

1695 J. Sace The Article Wks. 1844 1. 343 [Knox] mai 
ages be honoured as a Father by the psi be ad 

Provide 'ntially, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.) Jn 
a providential manner. 

+l. With foresight; providently, prudently. Ods. 

x614 Rateicn f/7s?, Word v. i. § 10. 366 The victuallers, 
which the Consull lunins, more hastily than pronidentially, 
had sent before him towards Lilybeum, ea Cramarr- 
Lawn in Crt. & Times Fas. f (1848) Ul. 184 Enabling himself 
to live more providentially hereafter. ; 

2. By the ordination of divine providence. 

1651 G, W, tr. Cowel's Inst. 64 But there is another Species 
of accession which is providentially naturall and is inade by 
the cvoperation of divine and humane nature from whence 
@ property is acquired. 1654 Cromwe te Sprech 12 Sept. in 
Carlyle, A desire. .lo be quit of the power God had most 
providentially put into my hands, before he called me to lay 
adown, r712z Sterne Spect, No. 43a Pa The Geese were 
proviuentially ordained to save the Capitol. 18537 Rusxin 
Pol. Econ. Art 111 Pines and lettuces. don’t grow Provi- 
dentially sweet and large unless we look after them. 

b. By special intervention of Providence; by 
specs chance; opportunely, fortnnatcly. (Now 
th 


¢ most common use.) 

1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11, viii. 179 Provideatially it 
wasso. i771 Hestin Ana. Neg. 68/2 Bo seme pier 
temper prevailed in general. 1838 Dickens Nich. Vick. xv, 
Several frowns and winks from Mrs. K., which pruvidenti- 
ally stopped him, 1888 Burcon 7tvelve Good Mew 1. i. 34 
A great separation was thus providentially averted. 

So Provide’ntialness. 

int Batuey vol. 1, Providentialness, the llappening of 
a Thing by divine Providence, Providential effect. 

Pro‘vidently, adv. [f. Provipent + -ry 2] 
Ta a provident manner. 


1. With foresight and providing care ; prudently. 

1487 Kodls of Parlt, V1. 403/2 The Kyng..hath been 
besied..so that [neither] his Grace nor yet his moost Honor- 
able Conncill myght. .provydently make Leesez [etc]. 1353 
'T. Witson Ret. (1580) 74 Did he ennie them, or els did he 
geouidently forsee vnio them bothe, when he tooke theim 

othe from vs. 1603 Knotes Hist, Turks (1638) 137 He 
prouidently foresaw in what danger the Oguzian state stood, 
1765 Buackstoxe Cone. I. Introd. ii. 51 Our laws might be 
providently made, and well executed, but they might not 
always have the pe of the people in view. 1889 Gretrron 
Menory's Harké, 61 He brought first a clean handkerchief, 
which his hed-maker had providently supplied. a 

b. With economy that looks ahead; thriftily. 

1876 Freminc Panop/. Epist. 228 The ant..more proui- 
dently em loying her paines then the grasshopper. 1607 
Stat, in Wise. Wakefield Gram, Sch. (1897) 57 Providentlie 
to lay ont for the schole wants. rier epitaph in Hissey 
doliday on Road (1887) 404 Prudently simple, pony 
wary, ‘lo the world a Martha, andto heaven a Mary. 1694 
Mortreux A adedais y, Pro, Providently to save Charges. 

+2. = PROVIDENTIALLY adv, 2, 2b. Obs, 

1600 Hantuvr Voy, 111. 708 And also pronidently defeated 
their dangerons and almost inenitable fire-works, 168: E. 
Morpny State freland § 18 Providently one John Mackeevir 
going by. ’ " 

So Pro‘videntness rarc, the quality of being 
provident or foreseeing. 

1987 Battery vol. 11, Providentness, Thriftiness, Savingness. 
1761 Ascham's lks., Toxoph. 83 Companions of shotinge, 
be providentness |carticy edi, prouidens), goode heede 
geving, true meetinge, honest comparison, 

Provider (prevairda:). Also 6 -or. [f. Pro- 
VIDE v, + -ER 1} One who provides or supplies; 
a purveyor, Lron's provider: see Lion 2f. 

1583 in W. H. Torner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 34 No 
urveyor, providor, or taker of victualls for the King’s 
owshould. iso Bare Eng. Votaries wu. Pref, This 
chaplayne of the deuyll was a generall prouyder fur the 
vyled fathers there. 1698 G. ‘Tuomas Pensiloania 41 
Gratitude to our Plentiful Provider, the great Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. 1774-1831 Lion's provider (see Lion 2 f}. 
1827 D. Jounson fad. Fiekd Sports ns Ve heard at n distance 
the Pheall (commonly called the Lion or Tigers provider) 
which isa jackal, 1832 Jegoan Antobiog. 11. vii. 88 Our 
skilful provider for popnlar curiosity brought over Buona- 
pees coachman. a) Daily News 25 Mar. 4/2 Me. 
Vhiteley,.. equally well known as the Universal Provider. 

Hence Provi‘derees, 2 female provider. rare—°. 

1611 Corc2., Pourvoyeuse,a Pronideresse, or Purueyeresse. 

Providetor, -our, obs. forms of PRovEeDIToR. 

Providing, v6/. sb. [f. Proving v. + -1no 1] 
The action of the verb ProvipE; furnishing, sap- 
plying; provision ; + preparation (os.). 

1603 Knoutes Hist. Turks (1638) 282 Moay enough for 
the prouiding of all things needfull. 1616 {see Provior 4} 
1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) I. raz The 
auctioneer and bidders proved of Mr. Snack’s providing. 
1885 Athenaeum 26 Dec. 843/2 Littte or none of the money 
has been of Engtish providing. ba 
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b. That which is provided; outfit; spec. a 
bride's stock of linen and household requisites (S¢.) ; 
also, a stock of food or equipments. 

(1820 Glenfergus 111. xxxii. 255 Rachel's apparel and ‘ pro- 
viding’. .were packed up io trunks, chests, and boxes. 1864 
Cornh. Alag. Nov.614 Hissweetheart. .hasmauaged.. tosave 
nioney enough to buy what is called her ‘ providing ‘, which 
coniprises the napery and other household hioen. 1895 Outing 
(U.S) XXVI. 3/1 <All one providings and personnel were 
such asin India nobody supposes he can do without. 1900 
Crockett gs oS Peats iii, in Lowe Idylts (1g01) 23, 1 
will put plenty of providing for man and beast behind the 

[The 


park dyke. 

Erovi GAg, pr. pple. and quasi-cony. 
pr. pple. of Provipz v. used absolntcly.} a. 
pr. pple. with that. Making the proviso or stiprla- 
lion ¢hat, it being provided or stipulated ¢ha?; 
= PROVIDED § a, 

1423 Kodds of /'arlt. W. 2156/2 Prouydyng enir more that 
thet.. may have [ete], 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 33 
Provydyng alwey that she be made sewr of hire levving. 
1579 Keg. Privy Council Scot, WU. 177 Providing alwyis thar 
the said Andro beir not forther eventure of the said money 
nor he dois of his awin prom geir and himself. 1632 Lirucow 
rat. vi. 246 Hee cared little for our Faith, and Patience, 
providing, that our purses could answere his expectation. 
rgor Vinies a Oct. 36 The owners have unanimously 
expressed their willingness lo proceed to arbitration... pro- 
viding that all sections... were agreeable to this conrse. 

b. quasi-cony. (without /4a?). On condition that ; 
in case that, if only; = Provipep 5b. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 495 The Wooll. .is nothing inferiour 
lo that..of Sprine: providing they had skill to fine, Spin, 
Weane, and labour it as they should. 1795 Ear. Matmus- 
nuny Diaries & Corr. U1. 198 Freytag proposes a concert, 
providing somebody ae for it, 1839 Gro. Exior in Lie 
(1885) 1. go Always providing our leisure is not circumscribed 
by duty. 1874 Rusxin Fors Clav. xlv, 203 Providing they 
pay you the fixed rent. 

Providitor, Providore: see PRovev-. 

Province (prp‘vins). Also 4 (Sc.) prowinee, 
5 prouynse, [a. F. province (13th c. in Godef. 
Compl), nd. V.. provincia an official duty, a charge, 
a provinee. Of uncertain derivation: that which 
offers itself at first sight, from frd, Pro-! 1 + 
vincére to conquer (although it may in later times 
have affected ihe application of the word) docs 
not explain the carliest known use in Latin. Sec 
Walde Lat. Eiym. Wich. s.v. 

1904 W. AM. Ramsay in Expositor Oct. 243 A" Province * 
lo the Roman mind meant literally a ‘sphere of duty’, and 
was an administrative, not 2 geographical fact ; the Province 
of a magistrate might be the stating of law in Rome, or the 
superintendence of a great road, or the administration of a 
region or district of the world; but it was uot and could not 
be, except in a loose and derivative way, a tract of country.] 

L. Rom. Hist. A country or terrilory outside 
Ttaly, under Roman dominion, and administered 
by a governor sent from Rome. (In L. also the 
official charge or administration of such a territory.) 

arzio St, Augustin 64 in Horstm, A ltengd. Leg. eae) 62 
Austin be doctour..Boren was in pe prouince of Afirican. 
1382 Wvete Acts xxiii. 34 Whanne he hadde rad, and axid, 
of what prouynce he was,..knowinge for he was of Cilice. 
¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 100 Tessaile.., A prouynce appropret 
aperte to Rome. 1615 G. Sannys 7rar. 144 His Ethnarchy 
reduced into a Romane Prouince, and the government 
thereof committed vato Pontius Vilate by Tyberius Carsar, 
17gg W. Duscan tr. Sed, Orat. Creero xi. (4816) 389 You 
otguied a_consular province. 1904 W. M. Ramsay in 
Expositor Oct. 244 The Province was the aspect in which 
Rome presented itself tothe people of Asia; and conversely 
the Province was the form under which the people of Asia 
constituted a part of the Empire. ‘ i 

+b. The country of Provence in South Eastern 
France, which was one of the earliest Roman 


provinces. Oés, 

1g60 Davs tr. Svefdaue’s Comm. 140, He marched 
through the myddest of ltalye..tyll he came in to prouynce 
of Fraunce, /éfd. 219 Ther be in the French prouince a 
people calied Valdois. 1563 A/omilies 1. Idolatry w. (1640) 
28 Massile, the head Towne of Gallia Narbonensis (now 
called the Province). ; Pete 

2. An adininistrative division of a country or 
state; any principal division of a kingdom or 
empire, esp. one that has been historically, 
linguistically, or dialectally distinet, as the pro- 
vinces of Ireland, Spain, Italy, Prussia, Russia, 
India, and the old provinces of France. Formerly 
sometimes ee to the shires of England. 

1382 Wreiw £sther iii. 13 And the lettris. .ben sent bi the 
corouris of the king to alle his pronyncis. 1387 Txevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 259 Franconia 1s, as it were, be myddel 

rouynce of Germania, and hab in be est side Thuryngia, in 

west Sneuia. fdid. 1. 87 The province of Yorke 


! 


| country into four provinces, viz. 


extendethe hit conly now from the arche of the floode of | 


Humbre on to the floode of Teyse. ¢s400 Maunvev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 119 Pe tand..es dinided in xt. pronincez. 
1494 Faavan Chron. v. xc. 67 Thenne Ilengiste beg2nne 
his Lordshyp oner the Pronynce of Kent. 1593 Saks. 
2 Hen, Vi,1.%. 120 Aniou and Maine? My selfe did win 
them both: Those Proninces, these Armes of mine did 
conquer. 1610 Hottaxn Camden's Brit, (1637) 182 My 
perambulation through the Provinces or Shires of Britaine, 
1617 _Moryson /tit. uu. 274 The Lord President..left the 
Pronince of Mounster to meet the Lord hag Galloway 
in Connaght. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. u. xv. (1635) 
260 Our mountainous Prouinces of Denon.and Cornwall 
haue not deserued so ill. 1706 Putt.virs s.v., The United 
‘Provinces of the Netherlands, the Seven Northern Pro- 
vinces of the Low-Countries, that made a firm Alliance at 


s 


PROVINCE. 


Utrechi, a.p. 1579) by which they united themselves, so ax 
never to be divided. 1794 Mus, Rapeuiwen Myst. Udolpho 
i, On the pleasant banks of the Gzronne, in the province of 
Gascony. 1804 £urof. Afag. XLV. 35/2 ‘They divided the 
i it tster, Leinster, Munster 
nnd Connaught, each of which had its Kiog. 184s W. 
Sraroine /taly 4 14, fsd. U1. 384 Corsica. .is stilla provinee 
of that kingdom [France]. 1908 Whitaker's A lu, 4931/1 The 
Central Provinces [of India] were formed in 1861 out of 
territory taken fromthe North-West Provinces and Madras. 


+b. Applied to the North American Colonies 
of Great Britain, now provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada; also formerly to several of those which 
aficr the War of Independence united to form the 


United States of America, 

Of the latter, chiefly applied to those colonies which were 
denominated provinces in their charters, some being so 
termed from the first, others only at a later date. Generally, 
but not universally, colonies having a royal govervor, and 
some having proprietary governors, were * provinces’. 

r6ax (Aug. 10) Grant in Capt. Fokn Alason (Prince Soc.) 
180 All that part of y® maine land in New England..wh 
the said S Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John Mason.. 
intend 10 name y* Province of Maine. 168x (Mar. 4) Charter 
Chas. ff to W. Penn in Poore Fed. & St. Constit. UL. 3510 
We do hereby erect the aforesaid Country and Islands into 
a Province and Seigniore, and doe call itt Pensilvania. 1691 
1. Marnes in A adros Tracts 11. 289 Now that the Mussa. 
chusets Colony is made a Province. 1717 Comeission 
to J. Wentworth (N. i. Prowl, Pa. VW. 712), We have con- 
stituted and appointed Samnel Shute Esq. our Captain 
General and Governor in chief in and over our Province 
of New Hampshire, in New England, in America. 
Commission to F. Bernard (N. J. Docts.\X.23), The Diviston 
of East and West New Jersey in America, which we have 
thought fit to reupite into one Province and settle under 
one entire Government, 1832 Aucyel. Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 55 
In the year 1791 it [Canada] was divided, by an act of the 
British parliament, into the two provinces of Upper and 
Lower ada. 1878 Whitaker's Adu. 246 By an act passed 
in 1867, the provioces of Canada (Ontarioand Quebec), Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, were united uoder the title of 
‘Dominion of Canada’, and provision was made..for the 
admission at any su uent period of the other provinces 
and territories of llritish North America. 1898 FE. 2. 
Greene Provincial Gounr. tn Eng. Colonies of N. Av 35 
When James Duke of York became king, New York ceased 
to be a proprietary colony and became a royal province. 

c. fg. A main division of any ‘ realin ’. 

1869 J. Maniincau Ass. Ul. 172 Onr earthis but a province 
ofa wider realm. 188 Swixsurne Stud. Shaks. 73 Their 
spotted souls .. liovering for an hour. .on the confines of either 
province of hell. 

3. #cc/. The district within the jarisdiction of an 
archbishop or a metropolitan (in quot. 1377 applied 
to a diocese); formerly, also, that within the 
jurisdiction of a synod of a Presbyterian church. 

1377 Lanxcu. 2. £4, Ue xv. 562 Every hisshop..is holden, 
Thorw his prouynce lo passe and to his peple to shewe hym. 
1428 Nolls of Parlt. WW. Baths Write to the Chirche of York 
fur that Provynce. 1454 férd, V.a4g/1 The Clergie of the Pro- 
vince of Caunterhury. 1580 Register of Privy Connctl Scot, 
UL, 277 he diocie or province of Louthiane. 1610 Hot 
tano Camden's Brit. (1637) 181 The Provincialt Synods in 
both Provinces. 1649 (¢if/e) An Apologetic Declaration of 
the conscientions Presbyterians of the Province of London. 
1853 Hoox Cd, Dict. 617, 1861 J. G. Snerrasn Fall Rome 
nif. 644 Vo the parochial cities were attached bishops, to 
the provinces metropolitans, to the dioceses patriarchs. 


b. One of the territorial divisions of an ecclesi- 
astival or ccclesiastico-military order, as the Knights 
Templars, the Franciscans, the Jesnils, or of the 


Propaganda. 

3787-41 Cuampenrs Cyeé, s. v., The general of the order has 
several provinces under hin. 1839 Penny Cyc. XU. 10/2 
Although they (the Jesuits] had alsothcir respective generals 
residing at Rome, yet their authority over the distant con- 
vents of the various provinces was very limited. 1848 Secr. 
Societies, Templars 244 Besides these offices of the Order 
[the Templars] there were the Sate ame receptors, 
or Provincial Masters..of the three Provinces of Jerusalem, 
Tripoli, and Antioch. 

4. More vagucly, A conntry, territory, district, or 
region; a part of the world or of one of its con- 


linents. 

61330 R. Bauxxe Chron. (1810) 332 His sonne Edward 
pe prince, & fiftene fur his sake, Pre hundred of fe pro- 
uince, knyghtes wild he make. 1484 Caxton Fadles of 
sEsop w. sili, They came in to the prouynce of the apes. 
1555 Even Decades 52 Owre men fownde certen trees in 
this pronince [Cartagena], which bore te plentie of 
sweete apples. E. G(antstoxg) D'Acosta’s Hist. 
fudies 1. x. 151 Distinct seas, taking their names from the 
Provinces they bathe. 1751 Jonnson Aambler No. 542 P 7 
‘The whole province flocks together as to.n general festivity. 
Lbid, No. 165 #14 Some had tong moved to distant provinces. 


5. pl. A comprehensive designation for all parts 
of a country outside the capital or chief seat of 
government; e.g. of France apart from Paris, or 


England a from London. Cf. PROVINCIAL A. 4. 

{Of French origin, and referring to the old Provinces of 
France as distinct from L'lle de France and its capital 
Paris. Cf, Literé, fe peer ‘all that is ia France outside 
the capital (often with the notion of that which is behind in 
fashion, manners, or taste)’. Sometimes also in the plural 
des provinces (1671 in Mme, de Sevigné). In reference to 
England chiefly an expression of the London newspapers, 
or of London actors who ‘star the provinces.) | 

[x638 Baxea tr. Batsac's Lett. (vol, IIL.) 3: This sweete 
ayret of the wide world, and these dainties of the spirit, which 
are not common in our Provinces} 1804-6 Sym. Sot Afor, 
Philos. (1850) 168 gore bale ©) aoe by the mail- 
coach, to regulate all matters o! e forthe provinces. 
Seeker aay Pendennis xix, She bad..starred oe 


PROVINCIAL. 


with great eclat and had come back | to London, 3874 
L. STEFHEN /fours in Library Ser. t. Vi. 34% The provinces 
differ from Paris in the nature of the social warfare. 1882 
Pesopy Eng. Yournalisn xii. 88 In the provinces, as in 
London, Liberal journalists outnumber the Conservatives. 
188a Freeman in Longu. Mag. I. 89, 1 have even known a 
New York paper speak of the rest of the United States as 
“the provinces’. — [see ProvinctaL ae 4). 1896 Cosmopolitan 
XX. 442 Mr. Pastor’s company all came back from givin 
pleasure to what English writers would call ‘ the provinces - 
1896 Law Times Cl. 573/2 The full force of the Bench is 
required to deal effectually with the work in London and 
the provinces. | 

6. Nat, Hist. A faunal or floral arca less exten- 


sive than a ‘region’; a sub-region. 

1877 Houxcey Anat. Inv, Anim. 19 Certain areas of the 
earls surface are inhabited by groups of animals and 
plants..not found elsewhere...Such areas are termed Pro- 
vinces of Distribution. 1885 Lyzty Elem, Geol. fed. 4) 96 
The sea and land may be divided into. .distinct areas or 
provinces, each peopled by a peculiar assemblage of animals 
and plants. i 

1. 7. ‘Ihe spbere of action of a person or 


body of persons; duty, office, business, funclion, 


department. : 

1625 BAcoN QO. Eliz, Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 480 This 
is not a subject for the pen of a monk, or any such cloistered 
writer...Certainly this is a province for men of the first 
rank, 16st Hosses Leviath. xxii, This word province 
signifies a charge, or care of business, which he whose busi- 
ness it is, committeth to another man. 1702 Clarendou's 
Hist. Reb i. Pref. 2 It is a difficult Province to write the 
History of the Civil Wars of a great and powerful Nation, 
1973 Life NM. Frowde 32, I rose softly, and dressed myself, 
a Province I was grown very alert at. 1775 Sterue's 
Sent. Yourn. WA. 192 (The Story) My province was.. 
to carry home the goods. 1776 G. Sumpter Building in 
Water'149, | presume it is ares out of our Province. 
1787 Jurveason IW rit, (1859) LL. 103 It is neither in my 
province, nor in my power, to remedy them. 1806 
A. Hunrea Crdina (ed. 3) 262 The province of the cook, is 
to dress the meat according to the modern costume, and.. 
to dish it up in an elegant manner. 1849 Macaucay //ést. 
Eng. x. Ul. 657 James had invaded the pee. of the 
legislature. 1888°M. Ronertson Lombard St. lyst. xit, 
How he had secured an entrance..it is not our province to 
inquire. 

TIL. fg. from I. 

8. A ‘department, division, or branch of learn- 
ing, science, art, government, or any subject. 

1709 Beanecey The, Vision § 115 The twa distinct provinces 
ofsightandtouch. r710— Princ Jian, Auowi. § 01 Thetwo 
great provinces of speculative science, .. Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics. 1756-8a J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed, 4) 11. x1. 
262 He early left the more ‘poetical provinces of his art, to 
become a inoral, didactic and satiric poet. 1838-9 Hattam 
Hist, Lit. WW. Ww. vii. § 8. 296 In the provinces of ernidition 
and polite letters..some tendency towards a coalition began 
to appear. 1874 Carrenikr Aleut. Phys. th xit, (1879) 505 
In the provinces of Aesthetics and Morals. 

+9. Zool. and Bol. A sub-kingdom. Ods. rare. 

1866 OwEN Anat. Veriebr, Anim. \. Pref. 9 Illustrations. 
.. Will be found in the chapters on the Articulate Province 
and other parts of the ‘ Lectures on Invertebrates *. 

IV. 10. attrib. and Comd. Of, belonging or per- 
taining to a (or the) province, as province cost, 
man, seal, store; province-line, see quot. 1809. 

2648 B. Plantacenet Deser, New A lbion6 Having obtained 
under the Province Seal my grant of my Manor of Belvill. 
1758 L. Lyon in Afi, Frais. (1855) 14 There was a regiment 
of province men come upto Schenacata. 1758 S, THomrson 
Diary (1896) 20 We eat supper and breakfast on Province 
cost. 1763 J. Wootman Fred, (1840) 114 Going down the 
river to the province-store at Shaniokin. 3809 Kexvatu 
Trav. Ul. 277 The bay itself..is intersected by what is 
called the province-line; that is, by the forty-filth degree of 
vorth latitude, which is the southern boundary af Lower 
Canada. 

Provincial (provinfal), a. and sd. [a F. 
provincral (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. pro- 
vinctal-ts, {. provincia: see prec. aud -AL.] 

A. adj, Of or belonging to a province or 
provinces, 


1. Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical province. 
1377 Lance. P. Pf. B. x1. be For whiles fortune is pi frende, 
Freres wil be louye ..und for be biseke, ‘I'o her priour 
provyncial a pardoun forto haue. ¢xr380 Wyeitr iVks, 
(1880) 4o Pe mynystris prouyncials, to whom only .. be 
grauntid lene to resceyue freris. 1483 Caxton's Chron. Eng. 
tv, (2520) 33/t YF the cause were shewed in the provyncyall 
counsel of hysshops. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 100/t 
Vhat the clargye of this realme hath..by a constytucion 
prouiucial prohybited any boke of scripture to bee translated 
into the englyshe tonge. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdase's Comsn, 
job, It was Perc to haue a fawfull counsell, eyther 
prouinciall, or general, 1578 2nd BA Discipl. Ch, Scot. vit 
§ 18 Provinciall assemblies we call lawful conventions of 
the pastors doctors and uther eldaris of a province.” 1649 
Mitton Zikon, xiii, Wks, 2851 IIT, 444 Not Presbytery but 
Arch-Presbytery, Classical, Provincial, and Diocesan Presby- 
tery, 1736 AvLirre Parergon p, xxxvii, A Law made in 
a Provincial Synod is properly term'd a Provincial Con- 
stitution. 832 Hussey Papal Power i. 4 He had good 
reason to appeal from a provincial judgment of his case. 
@. Of or belonging to a civil province, eg, an 
ancient Roman province, or a province of a modern 
country or stale; rarely, of an English county. 
i594 O. B Geet Profit. Concern. 15, | am a poore 
wretched vaderling, and no provinciall man, neither war- 
den of my company. 1633 ‘I’. Starrono Pac. Hib, t. ii. 
(x821) ae By the perswasion of the Provincial rebells, 
3647, N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. iii, (1739) 4 In this pro- 
vincial way of Government of Britain, under the Roman 
Lieutenants, 1690 Tempte Jfisc. 1. iv. Poelry 36 ‘The 
common People nsed that (Latin language] still, but vitiated 


ee a ——_, 


1524 


with the base allay of their Provincial Speech. 1796 Burke 
Corr, (1844) 1V. 363, 1 believe that place has more of the 
stuff of a good provincial capital, than any town in England. 
1804 Europ. nee XLV. 35/2 At the head of these four pro- 
yincial Kings [of Ulster, inster, Munster,aud Connaught} 
was placed a suprenie Monarch, 1835 Tntrtwat Greece 
I, vili. 307 The provincial land was tributary to the state. 
1874 Parker Goth. Archit. . 283 These round lowers, or 
campaniles of Ravenna seem to constitute a provincial 
Spe : : ‘ 

Db. Of the American provinces or colonies of 
European states, ¢sf. of the British colonies; 


colonial. Cf. B. 4b. Ods, exc. /fis?. 

1688 Col, Rec. Pennsylv, 1.228 Ata Meeting of the Deputy 
Governorand Provinciall Councill. 1760 /ist.in Ann, Reg. 
39/2 The whole regular, and no small part of the provincial 
force, which remained in Canada, 1764 Anszu. to Queries 
on Govt. Maryland 16 Like the provincial rattle-snake coiled 
up, whose poisonis best prevented bya switch. 1776 NV. Fersey 
Archives Ser. u. 1. 55 Elected,.to represent the County of 
Bergen in Provincial Congress, to be held at Trenton. 2882 
Faeeman Lect. to Amer, cludtences 1. iv. 320 ‘he word 
provincial was, with a near approach to accuracy, often 
applied to your Thirteen Colonies, while they were still 
dependencies of Great Britain, 2898 FE. 8. Greene The 
ProvincialGounr. in Eng. Colontes of N.A. Prefs The term 
provincial Governor’ has been chosen to designate the 
chief executive of the Royal and proprietary colonies. 

+3. Having the relation of a province to a 
sovereign state. Also fig. Obs. 

1876 Fiumine Panopl. Efist. 243 He being a Prince of a 
Prouinciall iurisdiction. 2602 Waexer Adé. Fug. Epit. 
(1612) 363 As of the aforesaid Countrie called Angel or 
Angulas, now pronincial to Denmarke. | 1649 BULWER 
Pathomyot. Vip. Ved. 1 The Argument of it (this Book] is 
Vrovindall to Physick, 1685 Davoren Pref. Albion & 
Albanius Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 272 The other parts of it..are 


still as much provincial to Italy,as..in the time of the Roman : 


Empire, 1708 J. Cuamsertavse Sé. Ge. Brit, & 4. (1737)2 
The whole Provincial Britain. .was..divided into Britannia 
Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Maxima Cassariensis. 

4. Of or belonging to a province or provinces as 
distinguished from the nation or state of whiclt it 
or they forma parts local; hence (inaccurately), of 
the ‘ provinces’ (see PRovINcE 5) as distinguished 
from the capital \the usage of which is taken as 
national); situated in * the provinces’. 


(A French idiom, referring orig. to the provinces of France). 
2638 Baxra tr. Badzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) x90 You know pro- 


vinctall spirits (orig, (1624) espritsprovinciaux|areextremnely | 


greedy. 1674 Drvven Prot. af Opening New House 22 
That, like the ambitious monarchs of the age, ‘They give 
the law to our provincial stage. 177a Gouv. Moaats in 
Sparks Lifes Writ.(1832) L. 17 Those many harbarisms which 
characterize a provincial education. 1787 Grose Province. 
Gloss, Pref. 3 Provincial or local words are of three kinds, 
the first, either Saxon or Danish, in general grawn obsolete 
from disuse, 1809-10 Cotertwor /ricud (1865) 154 An article 
in a provincial paper of recent date, 3844 Ly. Brovettam 
Brit, Const. ix, § 2 (1.862) 120 lu Paris and the great pro- 
vincial towns. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. xviit, TV. 14a 
Merchants resident at Bristol and other provincial seaports. 
3880 Swinnuaxe Stud, Shaks. 113 llis [Shakspere’s] 
patriotism was too national to be provincial, 188a FRERMAN 
Lect. to Amer, Audiences tt iv. 320 In Great Britain there 
are no provinces, for every spot of the land has equal rights 
with every other. Little Pedlington is no more provincial 
than London. 4 

b. érans/. Said of foxhunting outside the ‘ shires’. 

2861 Wayre Mecviniy ALet. Hard. v. 35, | could have 
made you, now, a particular neat Jrovineiad boot; but with 
this pattern it's exceedingly difficult to attain tbe correct 
appearance for the flying countries, 1899 MWesto. Gaz. 
1 Dec. 4/2 Good sport has not been confined to the shires. 
. Provincial packs have enjoyed their full share, 

5. Having the manners or speech of a proviuce 
or ‘the provinces’; exhibiting the character, 
especially the narrowness of view or interest, 
associated with or attributed to inhahitants of ‘ the 
provinces’; wanting Lhe culture or polish of the 
capital. 

{a1745 Swiet (J.), A country ‘pire having only the pro- 
vincial accent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor 
in his power to remedy.) 1755 Jounson, Provinctal,. rude $ 
unpolished. 1774 Ylaate Eudogins Poems (1810) 385/2 
His mien was awkward; graces he had none; Provinctal 
were his notions and his tone. 817 Cuatmeas Astron. 
Mise, Vi. (1854) 136 Christianity is not so paltry and pro- 
vincial a system as Infidelity presumes it to be. 1864 
Bacrnor Lit, Stud. (1878) IL 126 ‘Tristram Shandy’.. 
Its mirth is boisterons. fe is provincial. 1864 M. Aanorp 
#iss, Crit, ii, (2875) i The provincial spirit, again, exag- 
reas the value of its ideas for want of a high standard at 

and by which to try them. 


6. Provincial Letters, the collection of letters of 
Blaise Pascal 1656-7, called (in ed. 1657) Les 
Provinciales, ou les Lettres écrites par Louis de 
Moniatte, a un Provincial de ses Amis, letters 
written by L. de M. to a provincial of (=among) 
his friends, 

1659 (¢itde) An answer to the Provincial Letters (of B, 
ae) Published by the Jansenists, Under the Name of 
is wis Montalt, 2845 Maurice Afor, & Mel. Philos. in 
ine adage: » HI. ye Whether there may not be some- 

rovinel ott init: whi 
pee = ine ‘al Letters of that very spirit which 
hee oe Obs. 

¢1440 lad. on Hush. wi. 309 A dight vine i H 
tuanere That lyke a busshe eeont: agit vine iarpreias 

; a Be got Of roses of Provins : sec Provence. 

60a Swans. //aut. m1. ii. 288 Would not this Si 
pe! Feathers,..with two Brotineia!t eae 
rac’d Shooes, get mea Fellowship in actieof Players? 1633 


PROVINCIALISM. 


Foau Broken Ff. uv ii, That I myself. have wrought To 
crown thy temples, this Provincial garland. 

B. 34. [Absolute or elliptical uses of the adj.] 
+1. A variety of the game of backgammon. Qés. 
13.. MS, Kings 13 A. XVIF (Brit. Mus.) If. 1g9/1 Pro- 

uincial. Est etiam alius ludus qui vocatur prouincial, 

2. Eccl. The ecclesiastical head of a province; 
the chief of a religions order in a district or 
province. 

336a Lanct. P. Pl. A. vits. 178 A powhe ful [v. 7. pokeful] 
of les ber with Provincials lettres, c1380 Antecrist 
in Todd 3 reat. Wyclif 125 To abbotes & prionrs, mynistris 
& wardeyns, & to pise provynciales & to pe popes chapi- 


leyns. 41a in Laing Charters (1899) 24 Frere Willyam 
Cokar, than beande prouincial of the Quite Freris of Scot- 
lande. 1534 Lee in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 


qt We receyved your lettres by the provynciall of the 
Augustyn ffriers. “ 1599 Sanvys Europa Spec, (1632) 69 
‘these Generalls have under them their Provincialls as 
Lievtenants in every Province or State of Christendome. 
1938 Entertainer No. 32. 215 A Hooker in his Country 
‘ottage may be as upright and conscientious as his 
Provincial invested with his Pastoral Staff. 1839 Penny 
Cyel. XU, r1x/2 The general [of the esol) receives 
monthly reports from the provincials, and quarterly ones 
from the superiors of professed honses. ie 

+b. Applied to a procuress (cL F. addesse). 
Obs, slang. 

c1640 (Sutatey) Cast. Underwit im. i, New yeares 
nifts From soder'd virgins and their shee provintialls 
Vhose warren must be licenc'd from onr office. 

+3. The governor of a province. Obs, 

rgg90 R. Hicucock Quintess. Wit 59 Those Cities which 
are vsed to live free, or accustomed to ponerse themselues 
by their Prouincialls. «593 Nasue CArist's 7. (1613) 77 
Thou suffredst him ..to resist the Romane Provincial! Florus, 
4. A native or inhabitant of a province (Roman 
or moderna); in pé, auxiliary troops raised in 
a province; formerly applied to the native Irish. 
160s Campen Keni. (1657) 54 Bet took Roman names 
wheu they were provincials. 1617 Moavson fin. 1. 118 
(Rebell. Earl of ‘I'yrone) So as if the Spaniards shonld 
land the Lord President might be enabled to kee the 
Prouincials from reuolt. /éid. 274 Lord Barry with 1600 
Provincials vnder him. 4 1638 ‘vigor IVs. (1672) 674 
The Inhabitants of Arahia Petraa, which were never yet 
Provincials of the Turkish Empire. 1781 Giauon Decé. 
& F. xxii, (2869) I. 615 The grateful provincials enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign. 1808 Pixe Sources Afisstss. ut. (1810) 
268 To be sent to America..to discipline and organize the 
Spanish provincials. 190° Gawrritn Joun Voice fr. China 
xl. 245 Mr. Peng was..like most of his fellow provincials 
bitterly anti-foreign. i 

b. An inhabitant of the North American 

Colonies before the revolution; applied esp. to 
those engaged in military service. CE A. 2b. 
1758 Hist. in Aux, Reg. 72/2 He embarked upon Lake 
George with near 16000 troops, regnlars and provincials. 
1789 fbid. 33/a The French .. collected all the regular 
troops and provincials, which they could draw from all 
their posts about the lakes. «775 M. Cutcxa in Life, etc. 
(1888) 1. 49 We obtained an exact account of the number of 
Provincials that were killed and wounded in the battle [of 
Lexington] of the rgth ultimo. 1876 Baxceort Hast. U.S. 
ILL. xiii, 196 Nine thousand and twenty-four provincials, 
from New England, New York, and New Jersey, assembled 
on the shore of Lake George. P : 
5, Onewho dwells in or comes from the ‘provinces 
ag distinguished from an inhabitant or native of 
the capital; bence, a 'countrified’ person. 

r7ix Suarressury Charac. (1737) IL a. at. i. 133 This we 
may observe in the hardy remote Provincials. 1775 as 
Sugewan Art Reading p. x, By, the aid of which all 
fureignersand provincials may. . acquire a just pronunciation. 
1843 tr. Custite's Enpire of Czar I. 153 On the saine 
roa that, in France, the Provincial distrusts the 
Parisian. 1865 Lower, Mew Eng. Two Cent. Ago Prose 
Wks. 1890 IL 73 Alter that time they sank bey into 
provincials, narrow in thonght, in culture, in er 


+6. An ordinance of a provincial synod ; also, a 
rescript addressed to an ecclesiastical province. Ods. 

a 529 Sxecton Ware the Hawke 133 Decrees or decretals 
..Or els provincials. 160g Camoen Kem. i. 5 And mene. 
of Scotland, as appeereth in an antient Roman Provinciall, 
had next place before Castile. 1659 H. L’EstRaxce Aut 
ance Div. Of7, 317 Considering that Provincial in Lind wood, 
where the ek, Dichcot's are enjoyned in their visitations, 
diligently to take into Ubeir care... the fabrique of the 
Church, a... 

+7. A provincial synod: cf, Province 3. Obs. 

1637-so Row ist. Kirk (Wodyow Soc.) 25 A partie con- 
ceaveing himself wronged by a session, may appeall to the 
Provinciall and Superintendent, (Presbyteries were not as 
yit erected). 1643 R. Baus Lett. § ‘lente (1841) 11. 70 
Atour last Provinciall in Glasgow we resolved to be no longer 
silent. 1654 Lanont Diary (Maitl.Cl.) 8: The fast (appointed 
by the prouinciall of Fyfe, at Kirkekaldie, 1654). 

+8. A kind of lizard. Obs. rare. e 

1675 Tuaskev. Malconric x Take the dung of a Lyzart, 
(which is called a Provinciall) and beate it into powder. | 

9. In other elliptical uses: ¢.g. a provincial 
newspaper. 
_ 3892 Pald Mall G.7 Apr a/ All four men included here 
are commonty given a full report in the Times, and on 
first-class occasions a full report in the greater provincials, 

Provi'ncialate. i PROVINCIAL 53. 2 + 4ATE!,] 
The office or period of office of a provincial; 
ecclesiastical headship. 

1906 Tablet 29 Sept. 482 It was during his Provincialate 
that the fourth Congregation of Westminster took place. 

Provincialism (provinfaliz’m). [f. PRovin- 
CIAL a. +-18M. So mod.F. Arovineralisme.] 

1, Politics. Altachment to one's own province, 


PROVINCIALIST. 


its institutions, interests, ctc., before those of the 
nalion or state of which it is a part; provincial 
patriotism; desire for the autonomy of the pro- 
vince or provinces rather than national unity. 

Wao // ist. in Ann. Reg. t.245/2 Vhe prevalence of a spirit of 
provincialism—and the factions into which the capital was 
split. 1860 Motrev Netheré. (1867) INL, 27 The inherent 
view of the Netherland polity was already a tendency to 
decentralisation and provincialism. 1873 reat 23 Aug. 
1061/1 The Welsh themselves admit that the meeting tends 
to maintain their provincialism, their separateness, and their 
pride of pedigree. 1902 Daily Chron. 26 June 4/3 The key- 
note of Spanish life, both in town and couatry, is pra- 
vincialism., His pueblo and his province are infinitely: more 
toa Spaniard than his mother country. 

2. Provincial character or peculiarity; the 
manner, fashion, mode of thought, ete., which 
characterize a particular provinee, or ‘the pro- 
vinees’ generally, as distinct from that which is 
(or is held Lo Be) national, or which is the fashion 
of the capital ; hence, narrowness of view, thoaghl, 
or interests, roughness of speech or manners as 
tlistinct from the polish of the court or capital. 

2836 Ion. Suitie Zia Pruntp. (1876) 296 There is a pro- 
vincialism of mind as well as of accent—a natiunality of 
counties, 1861 Smives Lugineers U1. 491, It might be said 
that there was narrowness and provincialisin in this, 1870 
Lowrie, Study Wind. 204 VPerlaps the narrowest pra- 
vincialism is that of Self. 187a — Dante Prose Wks. 1890 
TV, 382 Dante was.. incapable of intellectual provincialisi, 
igos Westin. Gas, 16 Oct. 2/2 ‘This idea was fostered by the 
London Unionist Press, but that Press was afflicted with a 
sort of metropolitan proviacialisin. 

b. with a and f/. A peculiarity confined to a 
certain area; a local peculiarity or variety. 

2845 Foro /fandbk. Spain 127 Ecclesiastical architectare 
has its provincialisms like dialects, 
Archit. (ed. 5) p. xxxvii, Windows of this character are 
common in the northern part of Oxfordshire, and may be 
considered as a provincialism. 

3. sf. The manner of speech characteristic of a 
particular province; with A/., A local word, 
phrase, or peculiarity of pronunciation which is not 
part of the standard language of a country. 

3793 Mansi Alichaelis' New Test. 1. iv. § 13. 176 In- 
scriptions..of singular service..in explaining the provin: 
cialisms and idiotisms. 1 Sovtnev in Robberds Jer, 
WV. Taylor (1843) 1. 221 Perbaps you will find many of the 
expressions provincialisms, which are familiar to my ears. 
385: Gaccenca ffady |. ut ii. 305 The style was ihoneht 
to be harsh and uncouth; the language full of Lombard 
provincialism. 1864 Buston Scof dér. If. i. 28 Buchanan 

ellenden, and Johnston had their provincialisms an 
peculiarities, as Livy the Paduan, and Sallast the Sabine had. 

Provincialist (provitnfilist). [fas pree. + 
-Ist.J 

1. A native or inhabitant of a province, or of the 
‘provinces’, as distinct from the capital; = Pro- 
VINCIAL 5d. 4, & 

Originally in reference to the French provinces, 

1656 Eant. Mons, tr. Soccalint's Advts. fr. larnass. i. 
xli. (2674) 57 Provincialists are more troubled at the im- 
modesty o an Officers favorite, than at a foul insolency 
committed bya Townsman, a796 W. Maasuacc lV, Lngland 
1.26 A fact of which the mere Provincialists. .dv not appear 
to be yet sufficiently apprized. 1827 W. Tavior in Monthly 
Rev. UXXXI11. 204 Such practical skill comes of itself in 
condensed masses of population, and it is this which gives 
the Londoner his advantage over the provincialist. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 969 He thus spared the [ancient 
Rotnan] provincialists those hurthens which mast else have 
alighted upon them. 1872 IT. R. [laweis 7houghts for 
Vines (1872) 44 His ways are inscrutable to small-minded 
provincialists. 

b. (See quot.) rarve—°. 

3882 Ociivie, Provincialist, one who uses provincialisins. 

ce. An actor in ‘ provincial’ theatres. 

rgoa Wester. Gas. 21 Apr. 4/3 ‘Yhe grievance at the 
Theatre Frangais might well be aired by our 'provincial- 
ists’, both male and female. er 

2. A supporter or advocate of provincialism, or 


of the rights or claims of a province. Cf. Pro- 


VINCIAL 56. 4, 4b. 

1708 Ocktev Saracens (Bohu) 446 There was oaly a small 
party, supported by a few provincialists, in the interest of 
Abdalfah. 1766 Gazetteer 11 Feb. 1/2 ‘Vhe latest accounts 
from New-York..secin to indicate, that a repeal of the 
Stamp Act will only encrease those provincialists to further 
demands. ae . 4 

Provinciality proving ielith. [ff Pro- 
VINCIAL a, + -1TY,] The quality or condition of 
being provincial ; the pettiness or narrowness of 
interests, feeling, or view that is apt to be associated 
with this; an example of this, a provincial trait. 

180g W. Tayior in Ann. Rev. 11). 243 This Scotch spirit, 
this provinciality of public seal, pervades the pamphlet 
before us, 1864 M. Arnotp £ss. tn Crif, ii. (1875) 70 In 
the bulk of the intellectual work of a nation which has no 
centre, no intellectual metropolis..there is observable a note 
of provinciality. Now to get rid of provinciality is a cer- 
tain stage of culture. 1869 — Cult. & An. Pret, lo what 
we call provinctality they [the Nonconformists] abound 
but in what we may call fofa/ity they fall short. 1 
Pali Mati G. 28 Aug. 1/1 The petty personalities, the mean 
ambitions, and narrow provincialities of too many of his 
Opponents, — 

. spec, in reference to specch or writing. 

178z T. Wanton Eng. ocms Rowley 46 That circum- 
Stance must have added greatly lo the provinciality, and 
consequently to the onintelligibility, of the poem, 1798 
Anna Sewanp Leff, (18:1) V.150 A hardness in sounding 


1848 Nickwtan's Goth. 
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the consonants, which mark the provinciality of Derbyshire 
and Lancashire. 1805 Monthly Alag. XX. 30 The pro 
vinciality of their accent. .greatly offends the English ear. 

oe (provinnfalsiz), v. [fas prec. 
+ -IZE. 

l. éutr. To wrile or ay in a provincial dialect. 

1803 W. Tavior in Monthly Mug, XV1. 306 As it appears 
that Peter provincialized and was unlearned, he probably 
wrote in the vernacular tongue. 

2. trans. ‘Yo make proviacial; to give a pro- 
vincial character or name to. 

18a9 Blavkw. Alag. XXVI. 171 That nothing be done 
which would have the effect of provincialising the literature. 
1849 Zoologist VL. 2392 None of your correspondents have 
provincialized the names of our water-birds. 1885 Pir// 
Mall G. 31 Dec. aft Every branch of [Indian] expenditure, 
in fact, that was not of necessity Imperial.,was provincialized. 

3. intr. ‘To become provincial. 

189a Black 4& WaArte 6 Aug. 150/1 Men’s minds do nat 
always widen, they sometimes ‘provincialise’ with the 
process of the suns. 

Provincially, adv. [f. Pnovinctau a. + 
-LY 2.) Ina provincial manner or capacity. 

1628 J. Dovcury Serm. Church-schismes 25 About Lent 
and autumne they ordained councels aaa tngiilly to be held, 
1681 Nevire Plato Rediv. 79 We have the same Founda- 
tious that all other Aristocracies have, who Guvern but one 
City, and have na Territary but what they Govern Provin- 
chilly, 3704 cbedr. Durham in Lond, Gas. No. 4049/1 
We.., the Clergy of this Diocese, having been already 
Provincially Represented to Vour Majesty. 

Provincialship. [f Provixciat sé. +-sui.] 
The office or dignity of a provincial ia an ecelesi- 
astical or religions order. 

1629 Wapswortu lyr. iii. 29 His place..was Prefect of 
the fenglish Mission, which is now by dispensation from the 
Pope conuerted intoa Prouinciall-ship, 1679 Oates Marr. 
Popish Plot 7 The Father General of the Society of Jesus... 
had conferred the Provincialship upon Thomas White. 
1867 R. Pauser Life 2. Howard 79 The provincialship 
was made an honorary title. 


Provinciate (provinfi,ct), 5d. [f. L. praeincta | 


Province +-atel,] = prec. 

1867 G. Ouiver Cath. Relig. Corn. 465 Filling the office 
of the provinciate from 1806 to 1810. 

+ Provinciate, f//. a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ATE 4 Reduced to the state of a province. 

167: R. MacWaro Prue Vonaconf, 19 Restoring the jews 
to their own Land, Keligian and Laws, but only with a 
provinciat liberty. 

Provi'nciate,«. [fas prec. + -aTES.] fraus. 
To reduce to the condition of a province or of 
provincials. ence Provi-neiated fps. a. 

1629 Maxwect tr Merodian (1635) note, He means 
the Pravinciated part of Britaine. 1640 Howewt. Dedona’s 
Gr. 56 When there was a Designe tu Provinciate the whole 
Kingdome. 1783 W. F, Manivs Geeg. Wag. VW. 391 The 
pone part of Britain becoming provinciated. 1881 WwW. 

lansnate (fist, Scenes l'erth. 374 The provinciated Britons 
were employed to cut down the woods. 


Provine (provain), ». [ad. F. prozignicr (3rd 
8. provigne), -vaignier, -veignier (13th ¢, in Godef. 
Compl), f. OF. provain, mod.F. pfrovin:—L. pré- 
pagin-em young shoot, slip, or layer. See Pito- 
FAUATE v.) ¢rans. To propagate (a vine or the 
like) by layering. Also aéso/., nnd fafr. in pass. 


sense. Hence Provitning vd. sé. 

61440 Pallad, om Ifnsd. xi. 31 Now also to prouyne is 
not the werst [L. Munc ef profage fure aided aig 
Sia T. Sart Come. Eng. t. xii, (1589) 14 ‘The father an 
nother sendeth them out in couples as it were by prouining 
or propagation. ye aed Prouining, or propagation, is 
when a iaan layeth a branch of a..tree into the grouad, 
so that it taketh roote of it self. 2 Curios. in Ilnsd. 
& Gard, 198 ‘This was not the right Cinnataon-tree, but.. 
‘twas impossihle to make it provine, 1866 Freminc & 
Tinuns Fr. Dict MW. 844/t Provignenent,. pprovining. 
Provigner, to provine, to lay a branch of a vine in the 
ground to take root, to layer. 

Proving (privin), vé/. sé. Forms: see 
Prove z.; also 3 preofunge, 6 preeving. [f. 
Prove v. + -1nG).] The action of Prove v6. 

l. Testing, trial, probation; texperience. Now 
arch. or techu. (See also 6.) 

€ 1335 Ye uy Warw. p35 Maa, woltou make a god 
prouing, Wher pu toue be heuene king? 1340 Hamrore 
Psalter ix. 19 pai at hal (elid the suetnes in faire saule.., 
and knawis it be prouynge. 1388 Wycur Jas. i. 3 The 
prouyng [1388 prenyng] of joure feith werchith pactence. 
argo Mvrc Festial 18 Wegh eee of our fay. rs9r 
Srenser A/, Hudbderd 1366 [He] Bad him stay at ease till fur- 
ther preeving. 1837 Wurttocr, ete. Bk. Trades (1842) 28 
(Gun-maker) Proving ..consists in loading each barrel wit 
n ball of its own size ape as much powder as the ball 
weighs, 1846 Trencu Alirac, i. (1862) 112 A proving of 
men’s temperance..in the midst of abundance. 

+2. A proof, a demonstration. Obs. 

arsas Ancr. RX, 160 Sutet preofunge is bet heo was mucbel 
one, pe heold so silence. ‘ 

3. The obtaining probate (of a will). 

3440 Jacob's Well x. For provyng of testamentys. 3633 
Sreuaan Prob, WVilis Wks. 1723 Vf. x29 The ancient manner 
of opening, publishing, or as we call it, proving of Wills, 

4, The action of showing to be true, genuine, or 


valid ; demonstration, 

7533 Frirn Another Bk. agst. Rastell 336 The proving 
of g works doth neither make for purgatory nor against 
it. 1887 Wratety Loefe 1. iii. (ed. 2) 246 One miight.. 
define Proving, ‘the assigning of a reason or argument for 
the support of a given proposition’. 1898 Sim W. Crookss 


PROVISION. 


in Daily Vews 8 Sept. 6/3 It has been said that ‘ Nothing 
worth the proving can be proved nor yet disproved‘. 

+5. Tuming out ; issuc ; thriving. (Prove. 10.) 

argeg Sxeuton £L Kumuyng 185 God gyve it yll 
preuyage. | . 

G. atirth, chiefly in sense 1, in names of things 
used In some testing process: see quots. 

1858 Siusionps Dict, Trade, Proving-press, an apparatus 
for testing the strength of iron girders, and other castings, 
by pressure. 187g Knicnt Dict. Alech., Proving-niachine, 
one for testing the resistance of springs or the strength 
of materials... Proving- pump, a forcing-pummp for testing 
boilers, tubes, etc. 1881 Ravwonn Wining Gloss., lroving» 
Aofe, a small heading driven to find and follow a coal-seam, 
lost bya dislocation, 1899 IWestu:. Gas. 27 July 5/2 Experi. 
ments are being made at the Sandy look proving grounds. 

Proving (pri‘vin), pp/. a. [f. as prec. + -1Ne 2.) 
That proves, in various senses: Trylng, tesling ; 
affording proof; thriving: see the verb. 

1620 Form of Service in Sprot Scott. Liturgies Fas. VU 
(1go1) 5 After experience both of thy manifold goodness and 
Proving corrections. 1670 Facnaro Cont, Clergy 36 ‘Yo 
think, that one such proving lad should make recompense 
-.forthose many weak ones. 182411. Campsie Love Lett. 
Mary Q. Scots Pref. 9 The proving arguinent was in them, 

Provinour. In 5 provynour. [a. OF. pro- 
vigneur, agent-n. from frovignier: sec PROVINE 
si A propagator, (In qnot. app. a multiplier or 
disseminator of a narratlve.) 

1426 Lyps. De Gril, Pilgr. 277 Go fforth thow dreme! I 
sende the By all the placys wher thow hast bes I send the 
to thy provynours, By all the pathys & the tovrs. 

+ Provi-sal. O¢s. rare—'. [f. as Provise 7. + 
-AL.] An arrangement, provision. 

2641 ant, Mose, tr. Biondi's Civil Warres w. 28 So 
were the difficulties of naking new provisals wonderfally 
great. f 

+ Provi'se, 54. Obs. rare. fad. L. provis-um, 
nent. pa. pple. of providére to Provipk; cf. Pro- 
viso.} That whichis provided or arranged before- 
hand; a provision, arrangement; a stipulation, 
proviso. 

1466 in Archzologia (1887) 1.1. 50 Here is the Copye of 
the provyse for the lyuelote of the charche. 1523 Frizuexs. 
Serv, xi. 22 The grauntour maye make a prouycion in his 
graunt...And this prouyse had, the landes be charged and 
the person discharged, 1570 Levins Manip. 148/7 \ Pro- 
tise, routsum, f. 

+ Provi'se, 7. Oés. rare. [f. L. 
stem of proeidére lo foresee, PROVIDE. 

1. érans. Vo foresee; = PRoviInE v. 1. 

rq.. in Hist. Coll, Cttisen London (Camden) 178 Men 
provysyde be-fure pat the vyntage..shulde come owre 
Scheters Hylle. 1625 Warter Diary .Camdent 84 A fleet 
of seven or nine Hollanders not far from, provising some 
disturbance in their ships, drew near, 

2. To provide, furnish, or slept beforehand. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Aiscp 1. iv, The dogge provysed 
and broughte with hyin fals wytnes. 

Provision (provi-zaa), 56. Also 4-6 with y for 
2, ¢ for s, ou for o (5 Sc. -wisioune, 6 -vysshion, 
-vytyon, Sc. -viaiun, 7 -visaion). [a. F. pro- 
vision (1320 in lintz.-Darm.), ad. L. préviston-em 
a foreseeing, forethought, precaation, providing, 
prevention, n. of action [, providére to PRoviDE.] 

+1. Foresight, Prevision ; sf. (with trace of 
sense 2) foresight carefully exercised; looking 


ahead. Oés. 

¢ 1430 Lyoc. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 For ail cometh 
of Jhesu—Conseul, confort, discrecion, and prudence, Pro- 
vysion for sight and provydence. 1525 Baactay L£gloges iv. 
(1570) Crjb/2, But goodly vertue a lady moste ornate 
Within goucrneth with great prouision. c1§30 [1. Ruoves 
BR, Nurture 276 in Babees Bk. (1868) 89 Giue with good 
will, and auoyde thy ennemye with prouisyon. 

2. The action of providing; seeiag to things 
beforehand ; preparing, or arranging in advaace; 
the fact or condition of being prepared or made 


ready beforehand. 

1496 Coventry Leet Bk. 292 Payd to Joh, Wedurby..for 
be provicion and makyng of these premisses of the ea a | 
of oure Souerayn lady the quene. 1549 Comp/, Scot. Pro! 
13 {Phormion] persanand tbir tua priacts entir in his scule, 
«but prouisione, he began to teche the ordour of the 
veyris, 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. ii. (Arb.) 67 
Letts both go spead our litle store, In the prouision of due 
furniture. 1620 Suans. Jem. 1. ji. 28. 165§ Alag. 
Woscester Cent. Inv. § 6 According to occasion given and 
means afforded, Ex re nafa, and no need of Provision 
before-hand. 1879 Huxtry //ware i. (1881) 15 Due provision 
for education. .is a right and, indeed, a daty of the state. 

b, esp. The providing or supplying of neces- 
saries for a household, an expedition, etc. 

1484 Caxton Fables “fee, oe 3 v, This thre felawes made 
50 grete prouysyon of flour for to make theyr pylgremage. 
357 Order of gee Dviij b, Such necessaries and 

rouisions as are to be made, as of Butter, Cheese, Hering, 

Vood, Cole, and other whatsoener. 1630 A. Foknson's 
Kingd. §& Comucw, 52, 1 would not have him hive at his 
owne provision, (especially in France) it will hinder his pro- 
filing, and onely farther him with some few kitchen sad 
feneher phrases. 1818 Cottesooke Jmifurt Colonial Corn 
23 It isthe same surplus of population above the provision 
a necessaries, that is availing for the promotion. .of the arts 
of peace. -2 

ce. Phr. Zo make (thave, take) provision, to 


make previons arrangement or preparation for, or 
for the supply or benefit of; to provide for. + Zo 


vovis-, ppl. 


PROVISION. 


pul provision to, to provide againsL (obs.).  ¥ To 
lake provision of, to have recourse to (06s.). | 

1432-80 tr. ee (Rolls) Hl. 321 The man er a 
askede respite that he my3hte make ordinannce and pro- 
nision for his wife and childer..¢ 1470 Heney 'Wadlace m1. 
272 Quhill eft for him prowisionne we may mak. 7 

‘cuentry Leet Bk. 435, pe wardeyns shuld. «pay for their 
costes vate such tyme that provision myght be taken howe 
Such charge & coste shald be boron, ¢1489 CaxToN 
Blanchardyn xxvii. 101 But ah thou pntte a pronysyon 
therto shortly, thou shalt, are thre dayes be passed, see thy 
self beseged wythin the cyte. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I 
241 All this season the kynge of Englande made great provi- 
syon tocome into France. 1538 Starkey England 1 iv. 111 
Some prowysyon for the second bretherne, by the ordur of 
law, also wold be had. 3622 Buccleuch MSS. (list. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 209 If there were not a present snrrendry made, 
England must take provision of arms, 1766 FRANKLIN Ers. 
Wks. 1840 I]. 358 The more public provisions were made 
for the poor, the less they provided for themselves. 18: 
Hr. Martineau Vanderpué & S. viii. 125 No provision made 
for his danghter’s residence. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
LV. 64/2 Provision should be made for the illustrations of the 
lectures by monster diagrams. | Ze : 

3. The action of God in providing for his 
creatures; the divine ordination and over-ruling of 
events; the providential dealing of the Divine 
Being ; providence; the action of Providence. 

c1qgo A/ankind 188 in Macro Plays 8 To..yelde ws 
wnadur Godis provycyon. 1483 Carton’s Chron. Eng. Wt 
(1520) 27/1 Inhis dayes peas was over all the worlde thrugh 
the provysyon of the ver bee 1538 Starkey “ngland 1, iii, go 
When the pronysyon of 3od sendyth vs sesonabnl weddur. 
1gsz Aur. Hamunron Cadech. (18843 13 ‘The conservatioun. 

rovisioun, protection and governans quhilk God hes of all 

is creaturis. 159 Be. Scor in Strype Aan. Hef (1709) 1. 
App. x. 32 Lf we woulde consider ail things well, we s all 
sve the provision of God marvellons in it. 

4, Eccl. Appointment to a sce or benefice not 
yet vacant; esp. such appointment made by the 
pope in derogation of the right of the regular 
patron: cf. Provipe v. 6. Also, the docnment 
conferring such an appointment. Ods. exe. /7is¢. 

(1350-2 Act 25 Ediv. 7/1, Stat. ry, Stat. of Provisors), Et en 
cas ge dascune Erceveschee, Eveschee,.dignite ou antre que- 
cunge benefice, soit reservacion, collacion, ou provision faite 
per la conrte de Rome, en destarbance des eleccions, colla- 
clons ou presentacions [etc.].] 

1380 Wyeutr Sed, ihs. IL. 416 Bigynne we at clecciouns 
or provysyonns of be pope. 1387 Tkevisa //igden (Rolls) 
VIII. 339 Pe kyng fordede provisionns pat be pope hadde 
i-graunted, and hoted bat no man schnlde..brynge suche 
provisiouns nppon_peyne of prisonement, 1538 Mirzuens. 
Fust. Peas 142 The statute of Kynge ycharde the 
seconde..of pronisyon and premunire, 1612 ee Why 
Ireland, etc. (1787) 62 ‘The Bishops of Rome..drew away 
all the wealth of the realm by their provisions and infinite 
exactions. 1769 Biackstoxe Comm. 1V. viii, 107. Papal 
provisions were the previous nomination to such benefices, by 
a kind of anticipation, before they became actually vuid; 
though afterwards indiscriminately applied to any right of 
patronage exerted or usurped hy the pope. 1852 Hook CA. 
Dict,617. 1899 Ree. John de Grandisson 11. Pref. 5 He held 
this Office 1ill his Provisiun to the Bishoprick of Exeter, 

5. Something provided, prepared, or arranged in 
advance; measures taken beforehand; a prepara- 
lion, a previous arrangement; a measure provided 
to mcet a need ; a precaution. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xeix. 73 Angmentynge his Kyng- 
dome hy kayghtly bataylles, Bad other melee asc eor 
1538 Starkey England 1.1.15 Excepte ther be joynyd sume 
ghd pronysyon for Hie (the seeds’] spryngyng vp and 
gud culture. 1961 T. Norton Caloin's dust 1, xvii. (1634) 
qn Hee hath given ns provisions and remedies. 1697 

devoEN Virg. Georg. 1. 497 By how much less the tender 
helpless Kind, For their own Ills, can fit Provision find. 
1764 Buen Poor Laws 129 It will folluw..that a provision 
which was proper for the time, may not be now effectnal. 

1832 Hr. Martineau £éla of Gar. ii. 33 There was no step 
for a mast, nor provision for arndder. 1907 0. Kev. Apr. 538 
Trinity College is not, however, a sufficient provision for the 
educational needs of Ireland. 

6. A supply of necessaries or materials pro- 
vided; a stock or store of something. 

rast Carcrave Life St. Gilbert (E.E.7.S.) 68 Pat bei 
(monks and nuns) schuld not fayle of here dayly prouysion. 
@ 1533 Lo. Beraners Huon Wit. 193 Heviaih slayn my 
men & led awaye all my bestes & prouysyon. 1g35 Covea- 
DALE Ps. civ. 16 He called for a derth ypon the londe and 
destroyed all the pronysion of bred. 1578 Bourxr /nver- 
fions 3 He [ship's surgeon] .. to have all such pronisions 
as is meete for TMgpacpose in readinesse, to the end to dresse 
the hurt men. 1628 Dicay Voy. Afedit. (Camden) 59, I stayed 
here to gett some pronisions, as hoopes, tallow, tarre, pitch, 
wine, bread. 1690 Locke f/m. Und. ut. xi. § 27 The 
Provision of Words is so scanty in respect of that infinite 
Variety of Thonghts, that Men..will..be fore’d often to 
ase the same Word, in somewhat different Senses. 19715 
Leoxt Palladio's Archit, (2742) I. 57 The Wood, and other 
numberless Country Provisions. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 
I. 202 Here they deposit their provision of nuts and acorns, 

+b. ¢vansf. A warrant for such a supply. rare. 
173533 oe BEaNers Cobh Ph AL, Aurel. (1546) Ffivb, 

i¢ a pronision, to the e i 
Pereniihe Pp , to the entente that a shyp miaie be 

4. spec. A supply of food; food supplied or pro- 
vided ; now chiefly #/. supplics of food, victuals, 
eatables and drinkables. 

{See 1451, 2 1533 in 6.) 

1610 Hottano Caniden's Brit. (1637) 394 The English for 
ie of provisions were forced to breake up Siege. 1675 

Liton P. R. 1, 402 With that Both Table and Provision 
wee quite. 1758 Jounson /aler No. 35 P 8 She condemns 

ne to vt heen salt provision, 1773 Observ. State Poor 65 A 
Period, wherein the price of provisions is exorbitant. 1839 


1526 


Penay Cyel. XU. 75/1 A variety of wholesome 
ene Pe ieaten in [Jamaica] are called by the name 
of ground provisions ; snch as the yam [etc.]. 
Naval Cadets’ Guide 68 Wet provisions. | Beef, pork, suct, 
vinegar, rum and lime juice... Dry provistons, Peas, oat- 
meal, chocolate, tea, flour, raisins, sugar. 1866 Aforn. Star 
8 Mar, Mr. Poland said.-he should contend that tea was 
not ‘provisions ' within the meaning of the Act. Mr. Baylis 
said he shonld contend that it was. If a provision mer- 
chant were victnalling a ship, and did not pnt tea amongst 
his provisions, he wonld not be considered to have pro- 
visioned her. A ie 

8. Each of the clanses or divisions of a legal or 
formal statement, or such a statement itself, pro- 
viding for some particular matter; also, a clause 
in snch a statement which makes an express stipu- 
lation or condition ; a proviso. 

Applied in English History to certain carly statntes or 
ordinances. Prowistons of Oxford, ordinances for checking 
the king’s misrnle, and for the reformation of the govern- 
iment, drawn up at a meeting of the barons (nicknamed the 
Mad Parliament) held at Oxford, ander the leadership of Sir 
Simon de Montfort, in 1258 (38 Henry IIT). Aone the 
chief of these provisions were that parliaments shonld be 
held thrice in the year,and that fonr knights shonld be chosen 
by the freeholders of each county to ascertain and lay before 
parliament all wrongs commutte hy the royal officers, The 
refusal of the King to abide by these Provisions led to the 
Barons’ War in 1264. 


1473 Rolls of Parit. V1. 74/2 So alwey, that this Provi- 


sion be not available or beneficiall to the persones afore- 
named. 1923 [sce Provise sd.]. [1701 Cowell's Interpr. 8.V5 
The Acts to restrain the exorhitant abuse of Arbitrary Power 
made in the Parliament at Oxford 1258, were calle Provi- 
siones, being to provide against the King’s Absolute Will 
and Pleasure.] 1781 ‘I, Girsert Relief Poor 24, 1 think 
some Provisions may be introdaced into this Bill. .for 
encouraging the Marriage of Persons who have beea placed 
ont by the Parishes as Servants or Apprentices. 1818 
Coanett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 106 The principles and the 
provisions of the Bill wonld have shown. .precisely what we 
wanted. 1827 Hattam Const. JZisé. (1876) 11. xi. 330 ‘These 
provisions struck at the heart of the presbyterian party. 
31878 Srueas Lect. Med. & Alod. List, viii. (1900) 204 The 
half-brothers of.. Henry 1]1..had heen banished in conse- 
quence of their opposition to the Provisions of Oxford. 
+9. A commission or percentage charged on 
mercantile transactions by an agent or factor. rare. 

(So V. provision, Ger. provision, in same sense.) 

1889 Worton etd, (see ed. 1907 1. 228), T have..two hilles 
of exchaunge to his factor in Stode, there to receave the like 
summ in the currant money of that Cuntrie, without any 
inanner of provision as the merchantes call it, a pacefied 
word for it. 1682 ScarLetr £xchanges 135 Kor Conrtagie 
of Exchanges, whether in drawing or remitting, asually one 
per mille is allowed for Provisions for drawing and remit- 
ting, cach half fer cent. 
the Factor receives from his Principal. .for his trouble. 

10. atérib. and Cond., mainly in sense 7, a3 
proviston-bag, -baskel, -boat, contractor, -craft, 
-dealer, -depot, -merchant, -money, -sack, -lrade ; 
provision-ant, the provident ant; provision- 
ground, in the W, Iadies, ele., ground allotted for 
the growing of food-stufis; provision-making, the 
making of provision; provision-pay, pay in kind. 

1838 J. Honcson in J. Raine Afenz (1858) 11. 379 They 
were careful like the “provision-ant. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. 11, xvi. 168 Our *provision-bags were of assorted 
sizes. 1748 Anson's Way. mi. ix. 394 One of the principal 
thieves was..in a *provision-boat along-side. 1800 f/udf 
Advertiser 27 May 3/2 A “provision contractor of the first 
eminence, 3849 Grote Greece 1. xxxviil. V. 45 Crews of. 
the *provision-craft and ships of barihen, 
Liverpool 73 Mr. Edward ‘Thomas, *provision dealer. 1766 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1355/2 Great damage was done to the 
*provision-gronnds. 1871 Kixcstey At Last xvi, ‘The 
‘provision grounds’ of the Negros are very interesting. 
1364 Becon [Vks. Gen. Pref. Av, With hospitalitie, or 
*pronision making fur the poore. 1858 Sinmonos ict, 
Trade, *Provision-merchant, a general dealer in articles of 
food. 1692 S. Sewatt Lett BE. (1886) I. 7 Some of the 
*Provision-Pay was Wheat, which I sold, for Indian Corn. 
1895 Crockett Bog- Myrtle & Peat ww. ii, Vhe latest canons 
of. .retail *provisioo-trade taste. 

Provision (provi'gen), v. [f prec. Cha. 
provisionner (1556 in Godef.).] ¢rans. To supply 
wilh provisions or stores; ¢sf. to supply with a 
stock of food. b. znir. (for ref.) ‘To supply one- 
self with provisions; to lay in provisions. 

[1805: see Provisionro ffi.a.j, 1809 A, Hevey Trav. 
47 Maize..is depended upon, for provisioning the canoes. 
31818 Toop, Provision, to supply with provision. 1836 
Tait's Mag. V1, 428 Tempted to langh at the style in 
which the Wyatts have provisioned. 185: Dixon JV, Penn 
xxiii (1872) 203 Every man had to be provisioned for 
the longer term. 1839 Lane Wand. fndia 101 He raised a 
tegiment of horse and provisioned it. 

Hence Provi'sioning zi, sé. 

1868 Heirs Realntah xii. (1876) 335 The provisioning of 
the town for a protracted siege. | 1869 Freeman Woru, 
Cong. ILI. xiv. 339 An excellent point for the gathering and 


provisioning of armies, 

Provisional (previzenal), a. (sd.) [f. Pro- 
VISION 50, +-AL. 50 obs. F, provisionnal (¢1485 
in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. provisionnel.J 

1 Of, belonging to, or of the natare of a temporary 
provision or arrangement; provided or adopted 
for present needs or for the time being ; supply- 
ing the pie of something regular, permanent, or 
final; also, accepted or used in default of some- 
thing better. Provisional callus. see quot. 1856. 

y6o1 J. Wureter Treat. Cont. 41 Hee and they were 


féid. 170 Provision is the Reward | 


1834 Lickure of 


1860 Nares | 


PROVISIONED. 


and nutri | glad and fayne lo come to a pronisionall agreement. 617 


Morvson /éin. ut. 68 Sir Arthur Sauage..was appointed 
pronisionall Gonernour of the Pronince of Connaght. 1726 
Avyuree &arergon 192 The Charch should not be withont 
a provisional Pastor. 1803 M. Cutter in /¢, etc. (1888) 
11. 148 Look at the power given tothe President hy the pro- 
visional government of Louisiana, 1856 Drutrt Surg, Vade 
Alecunt 217 The formation of what is called a provisional 
callus, that is to say, a ferrnle of new bone encircling both 
fragments. 1873 Hameaton fnte/d. Life xt. i, (187) 399 The 
intellectual spirit does not regard its conclnsions as being at 
any time final, hnt always provisional. 1893 ‘I'ucKey tr. 
Matschek's Ainphioxus 158 This primary candal fin..is only 
a provisional formation. aa 
+b. Preparatory, preliminary. Obs. 

1619 Hatrs Gold. Rem. un, (1673) 83 ‘That Sessions consnl- 
tatory and Provisional shall be private, but Sessions wherein 
they discuss and conclude shall be publick, 

+2. Characterized by or exhibiting careful fore- 
sight; provident. Ods. rave. 

1620 E, Brount Hore Suds. 523 Either from a pressing 
necessity, or a foreseeing and pronisionall carefalnes. a 1677 
Hace Prin, Orig. Alan. 370 The Wise God that foresaw 
this Sin,.was not wanting in providing a fit provisional 
Remedy against it. 1763 Gotvsa. AZisc. Ws, (1837) 11. 

05 ‘i'his provisional care in every species of quadrnpeds, of 

ee orth at the fittest seasons. ; 

+3. Of, belonging to, or done with a proviso; 
conditional. Ods. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Previsional,..done by way of 
Proviso. 1706 Pups, Provisional... belonging to a 
Proviso. 3808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 3 There is enongh 
in it to afford an ample justification to the provisional 
acceptance your Lordship has been pleased to give to it. 

4. Of or relating to provisions or supplies. 7are. 

31812 W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. XXXII1. 228 Both 
words [plenty and abundance}. .are pietap horas ty applied 
to the provisional state of the conntry, to its eatable stock. 
1823 Llackw. Mag. XIV. 509 From Covent, garden. .we 
pinst take a peep at the other points of provisional concen- 
Iration about town. 

B. sé. 1. Something that is provisional. 

1895 West. Gaz. 23 Ang. 3/t ‘ Provisional " labels had to 
he issned while the real stamps were being engraved. The 
collector treasures a ‘ ae aed * above most things. 7 

+2. One for whom provision is made; one 
provided for. Ods. 

1916 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 316 A Popish Pervert 
and a Protestant Cunvert are indeed two different Pros 
visionals, 

Hence Provisiona‘lity, provisionalness. 

rBer Examiner 821/2 Open your eyes. .and you will seé 
that provisionality itself is infused into all the branches of 
yonr system. 1891 flarfper's Alag. Oct. 76s/1 There was a 
terrible provisionality abont the whole business, 

Provi'sionally, av. [f. prec. + -t¥?.] In 
a provisional manner; as a temporary measure. 

1602 in Moryson /?/. 11. (1617) 247 We, are content pro- 
uisionally to warrant your proceedings in any thing you 
doe or publish in Our name, 1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2729 
The Place..is given previngen to the Count de Clermont, 
till the arrival of the Elector of Bavaria. 1793 Burne Corr. 
(1844) LY. 149 His personal virtnes..make him the fittest to 
authorize this arrangement provisionally. 1878 Newcoma 
Pop. Astron. wt. ii, 266 This hydrogen is always mixed with 
another substance, provisionally called helium. 

Provi'sionalness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being provisional. 

1874 Moatey Compronrise 168 It is no reason why {they} 
should think solely of the utility and forget the equally 
important element of. its provisionalness. 1891 CHEYNE 
Bampton Lect. p. xxviii, Oar arguments must for the most 
part bear the stamp of provisionalness, 

Provisionary (provi-zaniri), a. 
[f. Provistow sd, + -ary 1} 

]. = PROVISIONAL a, 1. 

1617 Moryson /é/n. 1. 86 His Lordship, appointed Sir 
Iohn Barkeley to snpplie his place of Prouisionarie Gouer- 
nonr of the Pronince of Connaght.. 1776 Graaon Decl. § F. 
xv. I. 456 A provisionary scheme intended to last only till 
the coming of the Messiah. 1794 Heron /a/orne. Powers 
at War 30 A_provisionary government was appointed. 
3876 MozLey Univ. Serm. iii. 58 In practical life probable 
evidence only raises a provisionary belief. 

+2. That foresees and provides for the future; 
provident; = Provistonat @. 2. Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 1. Ni. (1739) 93 To cast 
the government of the persons of their V ards out of the 
view of the Lords provisionary care. 1699 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1711) IL. 1. 1, tii. 89 [Nature’s) provisionary Care 
and Concern for the whole Animal. 1784 Sta J. RevNo.ps 
Disc. xii. (1876) 47 ‘The provisionary methods emosthenes 
and Cicero employed 1o assist their invention. 

8. Ofor pertaining to papal provisions : see PRo- 
VISION sé. 4. 

1736 Drake Eboracunt u.i, 436 The Archbishop of York. . 
was by the pope’s provisionary hnlls translated to Canter- 
bury. 1856 Mrs. it. O. Conant Eng. Transl. Bible ii. 
(2881) 19 xo0fe, The sale of these provisionary grants was a 
sonree of large income to the Papal conrts. 

+4. Of or pertaining to provisions or food- 
supply; = Provisional a. 4. Obs. rare). L 

3613-38 Dantet Coll, Hist, Eng. (1626) 41 For his proni- 
sionary renenues..the Kings Tenants..payd no money at 
all; bnt onely Victnalls, Wheate, Beifes, Muttons [etc.}. 

5. Of, pertaiaing to, or of the nalure ofa proviso, 
a provision, or provisions (ia a law, ete.). , 

1774 Burka Amer. Tax. & The preamble of this law eehas 
the lie direct given to it by the provisionary part of the act. 

Provi'sioned (-ond), £//. a. [f. Provision 5d. 
or v. +-ED.] Supplicd with provisions; ¢sf- 
furnished with a stock of food. 

180g Pike Sources Atisstss. (1810) 40 We were now pro: 


Now rare. 


PROVISIONER. 


visloned, but were still in want of water. 1855 Macaurav 
Hist, Eng. xx. W, 414 The ships of war were not half 
manned or half provisioned, 1896 Jiertur. Gas. 13 Nov. 2/1 
We clattered 
provisioned hut—and took what luncheon we could get. 

Provi'sioner. [f. Provision v.+-ER1,] One 
who provisions; one who supplies or denis in 
provisions. Hence Provi-sioneress, a female pro- 
visloner, 

1866 Howetrs Venet. Life vii. 10a Provisioners .. who 
being. freak milk in bottles. “1894 — in Cosmopolitan XVIL 
58 The display was on either side of the provisioner’s door, 
1886 Huaton Arad. Nis. (abr. ed.) 1. 79 Then arose the 
provisioneress and..set the table by the fountain, 

Provi'sionless, a. [f. Provision sé, + -LES8.] 
Haring no provision ; without provisions, 

19796 Corerince Destiny of Nations 236 The air clipt 
keea, the night was fanged with frost, And they provision- 
fess! 1894 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 9 June, There is 
the suffering of those whose interests are directly affected by 
the strike, the penniless purses and the pravisionless pantries. 

Provi'sionment. [f. Provision v. +-MENT.] 
The supplying or supply of provisions. 

3827 Soutnry Hist, Penins. War Ui, xxii 363 His tast 
remaining anxiety was for the provisionment of Barcelona, 
1834 New Monthly Mag. X LIL 42 Profiting by the facilities 
afforded... towards the provisionment of his capital. 

+ Provi'sive, a. Obs. rare. [f. 1. provis-, 
ppl. stem of Arovid-Zre to ProvipeE + -1vE.) a. 
Conditional, contingent ; = ProvisionALa. 3. b. 
Prudent, foreseeing ; = PRovipENT a, 1. 

3650 Hosers De Corf, Pol. 186 Dectarations. concerning 
Future Actions.. Promissive. .or Provisive, as for example, 
"If this be done or not done this will follow’. 1677 Gace 
Crt. Gentiles 11. wv. 443 God therefore is the Maker and 
Provisor, and his good wil is the effective, contentive and 
provisive Virtue. ; 

Proviso (provaizo). Pi. -oes (6-7 -03).  [2. 
L, provisé, abl. nent. sing. pa. pple. of provid-cre 
to PROVIDE, as used in mned.L. legal phrase proviso 
guod ‘it being provided that’ (1350 in Da Cange).] 

il. The L. ablative absolute = ‘it being pro- 
vided’, nsed conjunctively. Oés. rare. 

1896 Bacon Mar. & Use Com. Law (1635) 47 Not extend. 
able for the debts of tho party after his death: roziso, not 
to put away the land from his next heire. 1686 Goan 
Celest. Bodies 1, xiv. 350 If this be an excursion, let it be 
pardoned, Proviso, that we remember that the Planets have 
the great hand in this remarkable Tempest. 

2. A clanse inserted in a legal or formal docn- 
ment, making some condition, stipulation, ex- 
ception, or limitation, or upon Lhe observance of 
which the operation or validity of the instrument 
depends; a condition; hence, generally, a stipu- 
lation, provision, 


7 Mann. 5 Housch, Exp. (Roxb.) 421 Item, [the price] 
for do ' 


makenge of provyso is xx.d. 1473 Nolls of Parit. 
VIL. 84/2 Grauntes made hy us..excepte and Caner oute 
of this proviso. 1485 dct 1 Hen. Vil, % 9 Notwith- 
stondyng eny acte ordenance graunt or proviso in this 
present parliament made. 1489 in 7'revelyan Papers 
(Camden) 93 With the same condicions and provisoes. 72s. 
94. 1809-10 Act 1 Hen. VI11,c. 15 The seid acte of resti- 
tucion wyth the Provysowes conteyned in the same. 1610 
Histrio-m. v1, 236 Sirs, those provisos will not serve the turn. 
1671 Petry Pol. Anat. (1691) Advt., The papists per provisy 
were such as had provisoes in that act [the Act of Settle. 
ment) 1765 Musenm Rust, WV. 260 Lucerne will grow very 
welf in clay land, with proviso the ground works well. 1864 
Bowen Logie ix. 298 The Major Premise of the sophism 
is not true except with a proviso or fimitation, 1878 
F, Harrison in Mortn. Rev. Nov. 69a ‘There are some 
other provisoes with which I think it is necessary to guard 
Austin’s analyses of primary legat notions. : 

+b. Trial by proviso: a trial nt the instance of 
the defendant in a case in which the plaintiff, after 


issue joined, did not proceed to trial. Ods. 

(1607 Cowes Interpr., Proviso, .. if the plaintife or de 
mandaunt desist in prosecuting an action, hy bringing it to 
nt Iriall, the defendant or tenent may take out the rewire 
Jficias to the Shyreeue: which hath in it these words, Pro- 
wiso guod, &c. to this ende, that if the plaintife take out any 
writ ty that purpose, the shyreeue shall summon but one 
Lurie vpon them both.) 1768 Brackstoxe Core. UL. xxiii, 
357. The defendant..willing to discharge himself from the 
nection, will himself undertake to bring on the trial... Which 
proceeding is called the trial by proviso; by reason of the 
clause then inserted in the sheriff's venire, viz. ‘proviso, 
that if two writs come to your hands. .you shall execute only 
one of them’, 

8. Naut. See quot. 1867. 

x6r7 Carr. Suitn Seaman's Gram. ix. 45 To more a Pro- 
uiso, is to haue one anchor in the river, and a hawser a 
shore, which is mored with her head a shore, 1910 in J. 
Haras Lex. Techn. U. 1867 Suvtn Sailor's Word-bk., 
Proviso, a stern-fast or bawser carried to the shore to steady 
by. A ship with one anchor down and 4 shore-fast is moored 
a proviso, ; , 

rovisor (provoi'zas, -1). [ME. provisour, a. 
AF, provisour (quot. 1339 In 1) = F. proviseur 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. provisdr-em a 
provider, agent-n. f. prdvid-zre to PRovIDE.) 

I, 1. The holder of a provision or grant (esp. from 
the pope) giviog him the right to be presented to 
a benefice on the occurrence of the next vacancy. 
(See Provision sd. 4.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

Statute of Provisors, the act a5 Edw. III, 1350-t, enacted 
to prevent the granting. of these provisions by the pope; 
subsequent laws to the same effect were also so called, 

(1339 Fear B&, Alich. 13 Edw. (16, pl. 3 (Rolls) 5 Et il, 


lown to the second 'Hospice’—a sort of 


1527 


nient aresteant la prohibicion, a la request dun provisonr, 
fist clore le huys def Mglise..en contempt du Roy, 
encontre la prohibicion, 1gge-1 Act 25 Edt. H/, Stat. iv, 
Et en cas qe les presentes le Roi, ou fes presentes dautres 
patrons..soient desturbez per ticles. provisours ..adonqes 
soient les dity provisours attaches per lour ar) 

1362 Lancw. ?. #2. A, ut, 142 Heo is priue with be Pope, 
Pronisours hit knawen. 1488 Rolls of Fart. V. sour The 
penaltee of the Statutes of provisours. a 1648 Lo. Heaazar 
Hen, VIET (1683) 349 ‘The King. .granted them a Pardon 
for all offences against the Statutes of Provisors. 1769 
Brackstone Comes, UV. viii. 111 Sharp and penal faws were 
enacted against provisors. 1856 Frovor ///st. Eng. (1858) 
I, ii, 104 Morton had gune beyond the limitz of the statute 
of provisors in receiving powers from Pope Innocent. 1886 
L. O. Pixe Vear Bhs. 13 & 14 Edie, Hl, Introd, 61 The 
Provisor became erietically the King’s presentee at a timo 
when the ee was not vacant, 

II, One who provides, purveys, or takes charge. 

(Ia many specific uses in med.L.; cf. Du Cange: /’recd- 
sores Ecelestarum nvuncupati Laici, qui earum bona & 

ssessiunes administrabant... Previsores Exteriorum,apud 

zemonstratenses.,‘ad quos pertinet exteriora providere ’. 
..Provisor Monasterit, cui thesaurus Monasterii com- 
missus erat.] 

+2. One who is in charge; a manager, a snper- 
visor; an agent, n depuly. Ods. 

1390 Gowex Conf. If. 224 There be nou many suche, { 
gesse, That tich unto the provisours Thei make ee prive 
procurours, ‘Io telle hou ther is such a man, Which is 
worthi ta love, ¢ 1480 tr, De fniitatione iw i. go Whan pou 
hast crist .. he shal be bi provisour, by true procutour in 
all pinges. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. i, Kiv, That kynge 
is not wel fortunat that lesith hym to whom his auctorite 
delegate aperteyneth who.. was (gee ssour of al the royame. 
21533 Lp. Herxers Gold. Bk. A, A ured, (1535) 154, And 


| reson whiche is pronisour declareth. 


+3. One who provides or cares for another; 2 
provider ; n gnardian, protcctor. Ods. 

1503 Hawes Eran, Virt. vu, xliv, A kynge to be.. Vato 
his subiectes..a good prouysour. 1610 Hearty St. Aug. 
Citie of God xix. xiv. (1620) 724 ‘The prouisors are the 
commanders, as the husband over his wife; parents over 
their children and masters ouer their seruants: and they 
that are provided for obey. 1653 H. Coan tr. /into's 
Trav. \xxvii. 312. The poor Licentiat Gaspar Jorge, 
who termed himself Auditor Generalf of the Indines, great 
Provisor of the deceased and Orphelins, and Superintendent 
of the ‘Treasure of Malaca. 1679 [sce PRovisive]. 1730 
‘I. Boston Views Cort. Grace (1771) 162 Their Shepherd, 
Provisor, Protector, King, Husband, Head. a 

+4. One who has charge of getting provisions ; 
a purveyor; the steward or treasurer of a house, a 


monastery, etc. Obs, exc. //ist. 

1498 tec, Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 390 Item,. -giffin to the 
Gray Freris prouisour in Strinelin, to the Ligging, txvj tib. 
xiij s, fiijd. 1574 Neg. Privy Council Scot. U1. 364 The saidis 
ministeris,redaris,and provisor of oure Soverane Lordis hous. 
1578-9 (did. V1. 93 The said Alexander being provisour 
of the saidis houssis.. payment sould have bene maid to him, 
1584 /éid. 655 Cuikis, and utheris provisouris of victuellis. 
1631 Heviin St George 106 The Caterer forsooth, or 
Provisor generall of Hogs-flesh for the armie. 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiastict, A thanasins 142 Provisor General of Pork for 
the Army. 1848 Mozcey #ss. (1878) I. Luther 360 John 
Kestner of Wittenberg, provisor of the Cordeliers. 

+6. = Provenitor 1. Obs. rare. 

1579 Fexton Guiccfard. 1. (1599) 84 The army.. but little 
disposed (specially the prouisors of the Venetians) to put 
them selues any more in the arbitrement of fortune. 3596 
Danett tr. Comtines (1614) 280 As touching these prouisors 
whom they send in person with their armies vppon the land. 

6. Rk. C. Ch. An ecclesiastic assisting an arch- 
bishop or bishop, and acling in his stead; a vicar- 
general; a depuly-inquisitor. 

[Cf Du Cange: Provisor Episcopi, Qui ejus vices gerit, 
nostris Grand-Vicaire.] 

¢1s60 Frameton A’arration in Say Ann. awe (1709) I. 
xx, 231, 1 was sent for, and brought before the Bishop, 
the two Inquisitors, and the Provizor. 1600 Haxiuyt Voy. 
ILL. 453 ‘The Bishop of Mexico, and his Proutsor. 161 
Moryson /tin, 1. 252 The Lord Nicholas Donati Generali 
Prouisor and Inquisitor in the Kingdome of Candia. 1625 
Gonsaivio's ae Inguis. 44 Where all the Loquisitors. .zit in 
their seates of Maiestie, and besides them the Prouisor, as 
they tearme him, or deputy Ordinary of the Diocesse. 
1823 Soutnay fist. Penins, War 1, 623 D. Francisco 
Castanedo, Canon of the holy Church of Jaen, Provisor 
and Vicar-general of that diocese. 1841 J. L. Strrnens 
Centr. Amer, (1854) 10 A Roman Catholic priest..on his way 
to Guatimata hy invitation of the Provisor, by the exile of 
the Archbishop the head of the church, 

Provisorily (provsitzarill), adv. [f. Pro- 
viSORY +-LY%,] Ina provisory way ; provisionally. 

1801 Sf, Papers in Ann. Reg. mss t The elections must pro- 
visorily be suspended. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamitton Afcfaph. 
xxxix. (1870) LE. 396 [t can only..be admitted provisorily. 
1893 Monist IL. 199, I thus formed isorily the view that 
Nature has two sides—a physical owe psychological side. 


Provisorship (provsizaifip). rare. [See 
-su1P.}_ The office or position of a provisor. 
1623 Wrastea Duchers of Malfi 1. i, What's my place? 


The provisorship o' the horse? 1652 N. Bacon Dise. Gevt. 
Eng. i. xxvii. (1799) 132 ‘The King hath no power thereby 
to confer Church-livings by Provisorship. 

Provisory (provai-zari), a. [ad. F. provisotre 
or ad, med.L. *prévisdri-ws: see PROVISOR, -ORY >.) 

1, Subject to a provision or proviso; condillonal. 

1611 Corer., Provisoire, prouisorie, conditional, implying 
alimitation, including aprouiso, a 1665 J. Gooowix Filled 
w, the Spirit (1867) 44a ‘ Abide in me, and I in yon’: if we 
take it provisory, Abide in me, and know that I shall then 
abide in you; or tet me abide in you, or that 1 may abide in 
you. 1857 Mavxe Rein JWar-7rail txv, ‘ If yet in time '— 
ay, such provisory parenthesis was in my mind, 


| bragg an 


PROVOCATION. 


+2. Granting an ecclesiasticn! provision. Os. 

1631 Weeven Anc. Fun. Alon. 744 He was likewise by the 
Popes proulsorie Hulles, translated to Canterbury. 

3. = PROVISIONAL a. I. 

1788 JarrzRson Writ, (1859) IL. 540 There remains an 
expression in the Arret, that it Is provisory only. 1830 
R. Kyox Béclards Anat. 275 Bichat, M. Dupaytrea,.. 
and others, have admitted that these external and internal 
ossifications are provisory. 1895 Daily Nets 20 June 5/7 
Tt has been resolved..that the nomination of a Provisory 
Government will be the best way out of the difficulty. 

4, That makes provision for eventualilics. 

1843 Blackw, Mag. LIL 222 To communicate secrets, 
delivered to her In strictest confidence, and imparted by 
her again with equal caution and provisory care, was the 
choicest occupation of her. .fife. 

Provo, Provoe (prevéa), a spelling of Pro- 
vost, representing a pronunciation after F. prézdt 
(prevo, formerly privé): cf. Provost 56. 7. 

¢1675 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Safire Follies A Wks 
(1752) 12a Bat if 1 laugh when the court-coxcombs Siow, To 
see the booby Sotus dance provoc;..To me the name of 
railer strait you give. 1694 Stepe Lymerich 6 The Prisoners 
were immediately put into the Pravo's Custody. 1705 Lend. 
Gas, No. 418 Duncan Robinson..was..sent to the 
Provo’s. 1746 M. Hucues ral. Late Rebeli.7 The Duke 
. ordered that seven Rebels should go down into the Weil, 
take their dead Bodies ont and bury thems which the 
Captain of the Provo saw done. 

rovocable (pre‘vekab'l), a. rare. [ad. late 
L., provocdbil-és, {. 1. privocitre to PROVOKE: see 
-ABLE.] = PROVOKASLE. 

1613 Jackson Creed . xxiii. § 5 Vespasian..scarce pro- 
uocable to reuenge practice of treason. 1673 O. WALKER 
Educ. (1677) 55 Pardoning injuries..and not provocahle ta 
injure another. 770 Rawiins Sersns. Worcester 8 An 
unsteady Man, unmerciful, of a Spirit easily provocable, 
and revengeful. 

Hence Provocabi ‘lity. 

1834 Antobiog, Dissenting Minister 174 Cultivate a habit 
of placidity, in preference ecm ete 

Provocant (pro-vokint). rare. [n. F. provocant 
(8th c, in Matz.-Darm.) or nd. L. provocdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of prévocdre to Provoke.) One who provokes, 

1894 WevMan WVy Lady Kotha xviii, lt was very evident 
she was the provocant. 

+ Pro-vocate, ///. a. Os. rare. [ad. L. pro- 
vecdt-us, pa. pple. of prdvocdre to Provokt.] 
Provoked, slimulated, incited. Const. as fa. ppie. 

1432-50 tr. J/igden (Rolls) 1. 7 V, wylenge to folowe the 
descriptores of the storye.., and as provocate thro thexemple 
oftheim. /é¢d. 15 Thro whiche labour..grete men schalle 
be prouocate tu exercise. 

+ Pro-vocate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. provocat-, 
ppl. stem of provoedre to Provoke] érans. To 
provoke, call forth, incite. 

1432-50 tr, //igden (Rolls) 1V. 363 Guiderius..did prouo- 
cate gretely the hate of the Romanes ageyne him. 170 
Levins Manip. 41/5 ‘lo Prouocate, proxocere. 

licnce + Tapa conn’ Ae a., provoking. rave. 

1774 Diaown Waterman 1.i, What a provocating creature | 

Provocation (preveketfon). [a. F. provoca- 
tion (12-13th c,), ad. L. provocdtion-em,n. of action 
{. provocdre \o Provoke.) The action of provoking, 

I. +1. The action of invoking the office ofa court 
or judge; esp. the action of appealing lo n higher 


| ecclesiastical contt against a judgement; an appeal. 


1426 Paston Lett. 1. 25, made an appeliiand a procuracie, 


| andalson Pisce London. 1932-3 Act 24 /fen. E177, 


c. 12 § 6 There to be diffinitiuely. .adindged..without any 
appelncion or provocacion to sny other..courte, 1604 
Parsons 3rd /'t. Three Convers. Eng. 434 ‘This Insolent 
provocation to scripture by these artificers, 1726 
Avurraz Parergon 72, | shall define such an Appeal to bea 
Provocation from an Inferiour to aSuperionr Judge. /6i¢/. 
A Provocation is every Act whereby the Office of the Judge 
or his Assistance is ask’d and implor’d. [x Mrs. Hore 
First Divorce Hen. VEL 437 Bonner repeated his protest, 
and Pies Ifenry‘a* provocation ".] 

+2. The nction of calling ont to fight; a 
challenge, a defiance. Ods, 

1484 Caxton Falles of Poge ix, The frensshman provoked 
the Janueye to bataylle... The Januey accepted the prouo- 
cacion & came in the day assigned in to the felde. 1494 
Farvan Chron. iv. txiv. 44 By meanes of prouocacion on 
aos, party vsed, lastly the Romaynes Issued oute of the 

Rie and gaue Batayl to the Brytons. 3 

. The action of calling, inviting, or summoning ; 
invitation, summons. Oés. exc. as coloured by 4. 

1548 Lo. Somerset Efist. Scots Cj, God.. Whose callyng 

& prouocacion, we haue & will fallowe, to the beste of oure 
wers, @3869 Kincrsmvin Sfan's Est. xiii. (1580) 97 

‘ollowing the prouocation of the Prophete, whiche calleth 
men to the consideration of God's mercie by thiscall. 182: 
Scott ats Dan. Pref, 1 daily expected..a card to drin 
tea with Misses Fairscribe, or a provocation to breakfast, at 
least, with my hospitable friend. 1878 Brownixc La Saisias 
116 The sudden fight that leapt At the first word’s provoca- 
tion, from the heart-deeps where it slept. 


II. 4. The action of inciting; incitement, im- 
pulse ; instigation; an incentive, 1 stimalus. 

1435 Wyxtoun Cron. vit. 2976 Qwhat be did agayn 
pat nacion, Pai_made hym prowocscias 1451 Carcrave 
St. Gilbert (EB. E. T.S.) 71 Whan he was compelled be pe 
prouocacion of natur to go ta bed_nond to rest. 151t-18 
Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 22 Preamble, The Kyng of Scottis.. 
cruell and haynous provocacions of Werre hath moeved.. 
ayenst your Highnesse. 1602 J..Craruam Hist. Eng. u 56 

hose common prouocations of vices, namely sumptuous 
Galleries, hote baths, and exquisite banquetings, 1 
Barctay Apol. Ouekers V.ai.134 It isa constant Incitement 


PROVOCATIVE, 


and Provocation, and jively | neon rae toevery Man, to 
Torsake Evil. 1848 W. H. Bartrert Lgyptto Pal. xi. (1879) 
263 If his statements were true, he had some provocation 
to call them hy some of the bard names which he bestowed 
upon them, 1858 Doran Cré. Fools 112 le does not appear 
that wit was always the provocation to royal lrughter. 

5. The action or an act of provoking or exciting 


anger, resentment, or uaiiaticn. . 
1239 Biste (Great) Ps. xcv. 8 Harden not youre hertes, as 
in Be rousencion. 1540 sict 32 Alen. VITI, & 38 § 2 Yo the 


viter destruction of their own soules, and the prouocacion 
of the terrible wrath of god. 1618 RowLanps Sacred Afeur, 


34 Then answered he, O faithlesse generation, How ton 
Shall 1 endure your Pronocation? 1736 Burcer Anal it 
incapable of offence 


(1874) 46 Suppositions..that he must al 
oad A ecation: 1876 Brack Madcap V, xvii, Vou ought 
not to give way to your temper, under whatever provocation. 

b. A cause of irritation, anger, or resentment. 

1716 Aopison Frechalder No. 40 ? 1 Writing is indeed a 
Provocation to the Envious and an Affront to the Ignorant. 
1819 Worosw. Waggoner 1.178 This complicated provoca- 
tion A hoard of grtevances unsealed. 1878 T. L. Cuvier 
Tointed Pagers 170 A most irritating provocation is thrown 
like a torpedo at our feet. ae 

Provocative (provp'kativ), a. and sb, [As 
adj. a. obs. F. provocatif (1486 in Godeb.), or ad. 
late L. provocativ-us: see Provocate ffl. a, and 
-IVE; a3 sb, ad, L. provocdtiv-tom neut, sing.) 

A. adj.1, Having the quality of provoking, call- 
ing forth, or giving rise to (const. a ); spec. apt or 
tending to excite or enrage; stimulating, irritating. 

1849 Jer. Tayton Gt. Exemplar u. Ad Sect. xii. 99 Not to 
be hasty, rash, provocative, or upbraiding in our language. 
179t Paine Rights of Man (ed, 4) 44 The people. .aceosted 
him with revibng and provocative language. 1812 L. Hunt 
in Examiner 7 Dec. 769/1 Hard of digestion or provocative 
of fever. 1832 tr. Sissondi's (tal. Kep. xv. 33t Pescara.. 
determined on adopting the part of provocative agent instead 
of rebel. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. v. 208 Rich 
endowments hrve not been found in practice invariably pro- 
vocative of mental activity. | i. 

2. spec. Serving to excite appetite or lust. 

r6ax T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 65 To 
seeke after ments and provocatiue drugs, to enflame and 
stirre vp their beastly lustes. 1769 KB. Bancrorr Guiana 
381 Diseases,.have been augmented by cookery, with its 
stimulating provocative arts. 

B. sé. 1. That which provokes, excites, or draws 
forth ; an incentive. 

1638 Sin T. Herrerr 7rav, (ed. 2) 118 The Pagans... 
made the fury and anger of the English meere provocatives 
of scorne and laughter, 1711 ADDISON ase 0.472% 5 To 
examine into the several Provocatives of Laughter in Men 
of superior Sense and Knowledge. 1874 Brackte Se¢f-Cudt, 
66 Vanity is another provocative of lies. 

2, spec. Anything that excites appetite or lust ; 
esp. an aphrodisiac, (The earliest sense.) 

¢1q1z Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 1608 Pei receyuen eeke 
prouocatyues Tengendre hem fuste. 1631 Drayton 
David § Goliah 734 His locks of hayre,..Tost to and fro, 
did with such pleasure moue, As they had beene prouo- 
catines for loue. 1790 Burke Mr. Keo. Wks. Ve 127 
Swallowing down repeated provocatives of cantharides. 
1817 Coteriocr Biog. Lit, 236 Men of palsied imaginations 
. greedy alter vicious provocatives, 

Hence Provocatively adv., in a provocative 
manner, provokingly; Provo'cativeness, pro- 
vokingness. 

1661 H. D, Disc. Liturgies 59 To convince us, over whom 
he so provocatively insults, 1882 Stevenson New Arad, 
Nits, It. 192 A red flower set provocatively in her corset. 
1682 R. Burtnocce Argt. /ufants Baft. (1684) 83 Sensible 
of the great Provokativeness, and of the as great SDuntiegs 
and Undecency of it. 1881 Ruskin in 19¢h Cent. Oct. 526 
It is..only when he has lost his temper that the inherent 
provocativeness comes out. 

Provocatory (provekiteri), a (sh). rare. 
[ad. late L. provocdfori-us, f.. L. provocator, agent-n. 
f. prévocdre to PROVOKE: see -oRY%, So obs, I. 
provocatoire (Cotgr. 1611).] Calculated or tend- 
ing lo provoke; = PROVOCATIVE a, 

1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Sawd Wks. 1. 97/2 Amorous 
actions, prouocatory gestures, effeminate glances, 1870 
Pall Mail G, 28 Nov. 2 4t is impossible that _provocatory 
action should be undertaken. 1892 7ses 2 Feb, 8/6 It is 


scarcely to be feared that any combative yocat 
course., will be adopted, z va ea eas 


+b. As sé. (See quot.) Obs. 


1611 Corcr., Provocatoire, a Prouocatorie ; a writing, 
etc., whereby one is prouoked ; a challenge, 


Provocatrix (provoké'triks). [a. late L. pra- 
vocatrix, fem. of L. prévocator, agent-n. from pra- 
vocare to Provoke, So F. provocatrice (Littré).] 
A female provoker or challenger. ‘ 

1904 Daily Chron. 23 Feb, 4/6 Cries this scribe..it is for 
England, the provocatrix, that M. Jaurés reserveshis favours, 

Provokable (provékb'l), a. [f PRovoxe v. 
+-ARLE: cf, the earlier PRovocanre.] Capable of 
being provoked or excited to anger or impatience. 


1678 Cunwoatn /nételd, Syst. 1. iv. 188 The inferior gods, 
++ being also irascible, and therefore provokable by our 
neglect of them. 19:1 Suartesa, Charac, (1737) 1. 4x An 
unsteddy, changeable, easily provokable, and revengeful man, 


Provoke (provowk), v. [a. OF. provoke-r 
(rqth c. in Godetf, Compi.), mod.F, provoguer 
(learned word taking the place of the earlier Azr- 
vuchier), ad. L. prévocdre to eall forth, challenge, 
bi linen excite, f. fro, PRo-} + vocére to call.] 

_ 1. +1. trans. To call forth, call upon, call for, 
invoke; to summon, invite. Also aéso/. Obs. 


1528 


Yason 29 The pepie..knelid down tofore 
him and provoked the goddes vuto his ayde and belpe. 
1483 Caxton's Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 25 b, Hircanum her sone 
she prouoked to the bysshopryche. 1889 Purrennam Zug. 
Poesie t. viit (Arb.) 33 Horace..was.. prouoked to be Secre- 
tarie of estate to Augustus th’ Emperour. 1667 Watrr- 
nouse Fire Lond, 323: ¥ bumbly provoke the Nation to 
humiliation before God. 1697 Drynen Virg, Georg. 77% 
The Herdsmen..provoke his Health in Goblets crown 
1708 Pore Ode St. Cecilia 36 But when our Country's cause 
provokes to Arms, How martial music ev'ry bosom warms | 
+2. intr. To call to a judge or court to take up 
one’s cause; to appeal (/rom a lower ¢o a higher 


ecclesiastical tribunal). Oés. - 

1533 Cranmer Let, 0 Boner in Burnet /Zist. Ref. (1715) 
Hil. App. 46, I have provoked from his Holyness to the 
General Counsell. 1666 J. Serceant Let. of Thanks 113 
‘Tertullian is the unlikeliest man in the world to provoke 
to the Scriptures. 1682 Drvynen Aelig. Laicl 346 ven 
Arius and Pelagius durst provoke T’o what the centuries 
preceding spoke. . 

+b. érans. To bring or carry (an appeal), rare. 

1532-3 Ac? 24 Hen. VIE, c. 12 § 3 Where. any of the 
Kinges Subjectes..haue vsed to pursue provoke or procure 
any appele to the See of Rome. 

+38. crans. ‘To call out or summon to a fight; to 
challenge, to defy. Ods. 

1484 [see Provocation 2}. 1560 Daus tr. Sveédane's 
Comer, 258 Them wold be haue prouoked to exarmouche, 
@ 1578 Linogsav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) IL. 347 
"Thair was ane combatt oI singular battell betuix the laird 
of Drumlanrick and the laird of Hempsfeild sabe provockit 
wther in barras to fight to deid. 1657-83 WELYN /Zist, 
Relig. (1850) 1.383 Tertullian. provokes all the world to 
contradict it, if they could. 1697 Drypen Encid vi. 252 
Swoln with applause, and aiming still at more, He now 
provokes the sea-gods from the shore. 

II, 4. To incite or urge (a person or anima}) ¢o 
some act or to do something; to stimulate to 
action; to excite, rouse, stir up, spur on, Also 
with szmgle obj, or absol, Now arch, except as 
involving mixture of 5. 

1432-s0 tr. /ligden (Rolls) 11. 45 Bothe Numetor and 
the ij. breper were provokede in to the dethe off Amutius. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 415/2 Provokyn, or steryn to good, or 
badde. 1462 Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1900) V1. 128 Diuers.. 
Weuers. .for ther singuler profit, provokyn and stere diuers 
marchauntz and othour to hryng in.. people... not born 
vndir the Kynges obeisaunce. 1526 Tixoate //eb, x. 24 
Let vs consyder one another to provoke vnto love, and to 
good workes. 1535 Covernate 1 Avyrugs xviii. 28 ‘The 
eried loude, and prouoked themselues with knyues 
botkens, 1600 Suaxs. 4. ¥. 2.1, iii. 112 Beautie pokes 
theenes sooner then gold. c1600 — Sonn. 1, The bloody 
spurre cannot pronoke him on. 1671 R. MacWarn True 
Nonconf, 10 To alleage, that the Prophets did not provock 
to such courses. 1743 J. Mornts Serm. ii. 46 He..provokes 
them who are rich to Roerality. 1868 M. Partison Academ, 
Org. 1 \n the hope that these pages may provoke others to 
come lorward. 

b. éransf. To stir up, agitate. 

1675 Hoses Odyssey xi. 167 And with our Oars in hand 
provok'd the Deep. 

5. To incite to anger (a person or animal); to 
enrage, vex, irritate, exasperate. Also adso/. 

1432-s0 tr. Aigden (Rolls) 1V. 51 Anthiocus Magnus, 
provokede tbro that, had occupiede alle Egipte [Trevisa, 
Antiochus was wroop}, 1535 CoverDALe Ps. Basal 17 For 
all this they synned agaynst him, and prouoked the most 
hyest in the wildernesse. id. xeiv. [xev.] 8 Harden not 
youre hertes, as when ye prouoked in tyme of temptacion 
in the wildernes, 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca'’s Alor. 
(1776) 231 A shadow provokes theasp. 1715 De For Mam. 
Tastruct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 74 Vou had better let ber alone, you 
will but provoke her. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Alourtray Fam, 
I. 90 Mrs. Mourtray, quite out of patience,..exclaimed, 
‘you are really enough to provoke a saint’, 2880 Mas. 
LC a aa Roy & V1. 47 ‘Don't provoke me’, exclaims 

etta. 

6. To excite, stir up, arouse (feeling, action, etc.) ; 
to give rise to, call forth, 

1533 Gav Richt Vay 16 Thay that prouokis ony ewil 


4477 Caxton 


desir... in thair selff or in oders with sangis or wordis, | 


1610 Saks. feuip. 1. ii, 140 My Tale prouokes that ques- 
tion. 1653 Witkins Gift Prayer vi. 5x The meditation of 
his bounty and_ goodness will provoke Love and Gratitude. 
1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IHL. 301 Their natures are 
too opposite ever to provoke mutual desire. 1804 Afed. 
Frnt, X11, 263 The discussions it has provoked, and the 
train of experiments it has induced. 1881 Frovor Short 
Stud, (3883) 1V. u. v. 233 The Oxford revivalists had pro- 
voked the storm, but bad no spell which would allay it. 

b. transf. To excite, give rise to, induce, bring 
about (a physical action, condilion, etc.). 

1gs1 Turxer Herbal 1. M iv, Saffron..hath the propertye.. 
to prouokevryne. 1563 ‘I’. Gate Antido?, 1. 15 It prouoketh 
slepe, the temples beynge annoynted with it. 1642 RocERS 
Naaman 207 Lukewarm water will not sooner provoke 
vomiting, then thou dost the Lord to vomit thee out of 
his mouth. 1732 Arautuxor Rules of Diet in Aliments, 
etc. 262 Ail things which provoke great Secretions, espe- 
cially Sweat. i Tyxpatt Fragm, Se. (1879) I. xii. 262 
Does the’ yeast-plant stand alone in its power of provoking 
alcoholic fermentation ? = 

Nence Provoked (provowkt), fp/. a., having 
receiyed provocation ; irritated, angry, annoyed. 

1552 Hvtoer, Prouoked, concitatus, inipulsus. 1 Vane 
arucn (¢it/e) The Provok'd Wile: a Comedy. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 15 There may be a time when pro- 
yoked merey will no longer strive. 

Provorke, sd. rare. [f. prec.] 


1. An act of provoking; a provocation; a 
challenge; a cause of offence. 
1973 J. Ross Fratricide u. 589 (MS.) By just provoke made 


PROVOST. 


ireful, 1844 Scotr Let. to Ld. Afontagu 14 Apr. Were 
you to consider this letter asa provoke requiring an answer. 

2. An invitation. 

1842 Blackw, Mag. 1.1. 375 He regretted to hear that 
Sunday was our only open day, but finally, summing up 
courage, he hazarded a provoke for Sunday, 

Provokee (prevoki). sonce-w. 
-EE1,] One who is provoked. ’ 

#827 Cartyte Germ, Kom. 11, 130 The provokee, there- 

fore, determined that the plebeian provoker. should never 
more speak to him. 
“+ Provo‘kement, Ods. [f Provoke uv. + 
-MENT, Cf. obs. F. provoguemrent (15-17th c, in 
Godef.).] The action of provoking; that which 
provokes, instigates, or excites; a provocation. 

1553 Brenve Q. Curtins tv. 55 b, Thou hast done it with- 
out enye peruckement (ed. 1570 prouokement] of my parte. 
xg8x J. Bert //addon's Answ. Osor. 391 Speciall prickes 
and provokementes to sturre vpp such as were fallen, 1597 
Bearo Jheatre God's Fudgem, (1612) 462 Giges. .vsurped 
the crowne at the prouokement of the Queene his mistresse. 
1644 Fary God's Severity (1645) 20 Notwithstanding the 
daily provokements and grievances that are done against. 
him by the childrea of men, 

Provoker (provéwko1). _ [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 
One who or that which provokes (in various senses) ; 
a challenger, instigator, inciter, irritator, etc. 

1432-s0 tr. 2Zigden (Rolls) VI. 435 A noble yonge man, 
Hew by name,..toke the batelle for the kynge, and did sle 
his provoker. @1541 Wvatt Penit. Ps. xxxviii.62 My pro- 
vokers.. That without eause to hurt me do not cease. 1605 
Suaxs. Jfacb. 1. iii. 27 Drinke, Sir, isa great prouoker of three 
things, a1656 Br. Hatt Rem, IVks. (1660) 162 Fear,.isa 
just provoker of our tears. 1711 Apoison Sect, No. 47 P11 

fen who are such Provokers of Mirth in Conversation, that 
it is impossible for a Club or Merry-meeting to subsist with- 
out them, @ 1860 J. A. ALEXANDER Gosf. Christ xxx. (1861) 
401 The fooihardiest provoker of temptation. 3 

Hence Provo‘keress, a female provoker. 

1611 Corcr., Concilatrice, a concitatrix ; incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse. 

Provoking (provavkin), v7 sb. [f. as prec, 
+-tnel.] The action of the verb PRovoxE; 
stirring up, incitement, provocation, 

1530 PaLscr. 259/1 Provokyng to angre, irrilation. 1535 


[f. as prec. + 


| CovERDALE 1 A'ings xv. 30 With y® pronokynge wherwith 


he displeased the forde God of Israel, xs9x PRRCIvALL 
Sp. Dict, Agomanitento, prouoking, stirring vp. 

Provoking (provde'kin), #g/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-tnc2,] That provokes, 

1. That incites or instigates ; provocative. 

130 Patscr. 321/2 Provokyng or movyng to a thynge, 
tncttatif. 1630 Massixcer Kenegado u. iv, Provoking 
dishes passing by, to heighten Declined appetite. 1644 
Mitron Areog. (Arb,) 52 God therefore felt him [Adam] free, 
set before him a provoking object, ever almost in his eyes. 

2, Causing anger or irritations; exasperating, 
irritating. 

1642 J. Suute Sarah § fagar (1649) 163 As he shalt 
be powerlull, so he will be provoking and cruell. 1658 
Whole Duty San Pref. (1684) 6 The abuse of mercy, which 
is of all sins the most provoking. ?1710 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Lett, to Airs, dlewet (1887) I. 29 It is a pro- 
voking thing to think..we should always be asunder so 
many dirty miles. 1849 Macaunay /fist. Ang. vili. TI. 32 
This answer, far more poverie than a direct refusal. 
1884 Fortn, Rev, June 812 Joseph, unquestionably, must 
have been a very provoking younger brother, 

Hence Provo’kingness. 

1840 L, Hunt Leg. Florence un. ii, You take Ways 0 
refined provokingness to wreak it. 

Provo'kingly, adv. [f. prec. +-t¥2.] 

1. Ina way that incites, instigates, or tempts. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav, 78 The women did sit, when 
admitted..: for them to lie along, [was] esteemed too pro- 
uokingly lasciuions. 173: A. Hitt Adv. Poets Epist. 12 
What they daily heard, and saw, so provokingly praised. 
1887 di Asay Straay Lazy Minstred (x892) 221 When rosy 
lips, like Cupid's bow, Assault provokingly invite, 

2. In an irritating manner; so as to cause irrita- 
tion; exasperatingly ; to a provoking degree. 

1786 Mae, D’Arrtav Diary 28 Nov. He smiled a little pro- 
vokingly, and said, ‘We agree’, 1881 Geixig in Alacer, 
Mag. WLI. 238 Your progress becomes provokingly stow 
and laborious. 

+Provolution. 04s. vere. [nd. L. type 
*provoliition-em, n. of action f. provolvere to roll 
or tumble forwards, prostrate oneself (before 
another).] A tambling down; prostration. 

1664 H. Moge diyst. /nig. 1. xxi. §5 ‘This Anniversary Pro- 
volution therefore of a Penitent upon the floor at the feet of 
a format Conlessor..is no part of true Christian Discipline, 

Provost (prevast), 56. Forms: a. 1 pra(?pré)- 
fost, -uost, -fast, -uast, -fest. 8. t pro(? pré)- 
fost, 2-6 provost, 4 prouast, prouos, 4-6 pro- 
vest, Sc. -west, 4, 8 proves, 5 -veste, 5-6 pro-. 
wost, -voste, 6-7 -vist, 7 Sc. -veist, 4- provost. 
See also Prevost, Provo, [Corresponds to OE, 
profost (2pré-), beside prafost (? prd-), and also to 
early OF. and Anglo-Fr. provost (t2th c.), found 
beside prevost (mod.F. prévét) ; representing early 
med.L. propositus, occurring beside and in the 
sense of prefositus, ‘a prefect, president, head, 
chief, overseer, director, commander’, sb. use of 
preposilus, placed, or set before or over, placed 
at the head, appear as chief, pa. pple. of pra- 
ponsre, f. pre before + ponere to place, put, 


PROVOST. 


As tothe etymologicat and oaiey relations of the OE, 
aad Tentonic forms, see Note below.) 

One sct or placed over others; a superintendent, 

resident, head, chief; used gencrally as an equiva- 
Tent of the nses of PReposirus in ancient and 
med.Latin, and of the descended terms in French 
and other languages, and sec. ns the proper title 
of certain ecclesiastical and secular officers in 
England and Scotland, or as a rendering of French 
prevost, prévdt, formerly used to designate various 
officials: see Cotgr. s.v. Prevost, and cf. PRevosr, 

I. Ia ecclesiastical and scholastic use. 

1, The head or president of a chapter, or of a 
community of religious persons; in conventnal 
hodies properly the official next in rank to the 
abbot, = Prion 1 (in quot. ¢1375 the prioress of 


a body of nnns); also the chicf dignitary of a 
cathedral or collegiate church, corresponding to the 
existing dean (but seeDran1 4). Nowchiefly //7s. 

a ¢961 AETHELWoLD Rude St, Benet (MS. ¢ 1000) Ixv, 
(1885) 124 Be myastres prafaste [M/S. #. ¢ 1100 profaste]... 
Parh bes gcendebyrdan profostes (4/5. 7. c 1075 pranostes} 
inisfadunge. a 1066 Charter of Hadweard in Kemble Cod, 
Dipl, IV, 233 [Witnesses] Gisa bisceop, and Alfsie abbod, 
and Wualgeat abbod, and A¢lfn0d mynster pranost. 

8. 2900 Martyrol, 20 Mar. 42 Pa ondranc se pees weetres 
ond sealde hit pam breder be him ststod, bas mynstres 
| eas [o.r. prauast). (Aug. 10) in ALS, Ritualof Dur- 
hams’ ll. 84/a (ed. 1840 p. 185), Be sudan wadigan getezxt aclee 
on west sxxum on laurentins marssan deegzi on wodnes diezi 
alfsige Sem biscope in his pickle aldred se profast das 
feower collectz on fif naebt aldne mona zr underne awrat, 
€Q00-1100 [see a. co61), atran O. E. Chron. an. 1066 Da 
cusea pba munccas to abbot, Brand provost. fordan peet he 
wees swide god man. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints x. (Afathon) 30: 
par dowchtyre..of his hand be vail scho Ephigenca] tu 
+.& wes mad proves but wene Of twa huloajdricht virginis 
clene. ¢1450 Hortano ffowlat 688 Abbotis of ordouris, 
Prowestis and priouris. a1gsa LELAND (tin. VI. 1 Wyngham 
+. Ther is a Provoste, vt. Prebendaries, hesydes othar 
Ministers of the Churche. 1361 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 
I, 194 All Denis, Archdenis, Snbdenis, Giotitouiis, Sub- 
chantouris, Provestis, Personis, Vicaris. s641 Sc Acts 
Chas, f (1819) V, 520/1 Ane dissolutione made be the proveist 
and first prebendar of the Colledge kirk of Corstorphine 
with advyse and consent of George Lord Forrester of 
Corstorphine yvndouhted Patrone of the said Provesteric. 
r R. Honma Armoury m1. ah (Benedictine Rules) 
That the Provost or Prepositns chosen by the Abbot 
to whom he must be subject. 1824 G. Cuatmens Caledonia 
IVI. ut. viii. 307 In place of the nunnery fof Linnclnden), 
he established a collegiate church, consisting of a Provost, 
and twelve canons, 1878 Clergy List 458 athe Episcopal 
Church in Scotland.. United Diocese of Mora: » Ross, and 
Caithness.. Provost of the Cathedral (tnvernesa the Bishop. 
bid. 459 St Ninian’s Cathedral { Perth) John Burton, Provost, 
1898 Beverley Chapter Act Bk. (Surtees) 1. Introd. qo At 
Vork, Hugh the Chanter says, on Thomas rebuilding the 
Canons’ Hall he..' established a Provost [Prepositum con- 
stituit] to preside over them and rovide for them‘, 

b. In modern use, a rendering of Ger. propst, 
Da. provst, etc., as thc title of the Protestant clergy- 
man in charge of the principal church (haupehirche) 


of a town or district. 

1g60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cont. 414b, The fellowes or 
prebends of that Colledge [at Eluange = Elbing} hane 
authority to chuse the Prouost, as they commonly call him. 
3980 tr, Von Troil’s Iceland 173 ‘Vhe provost and minister of 

iardarholt..is justly celebrated. 1796 Moase Amer. Geog. 
I. 23 The Danish clergy consists of bishops, provosts, and 
ministers. 84s S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Roe UW. 507 
Support. .from their two provests—patricians of tirnberg— 
in the appointment of evangelical preachers. 

+e, Applied by Caxton to a Mohammedan 

muezzin [mistransl. obs. F. provoire a priest]. 

1481 Caxton Godeffroy clxx. 252 On the cornes bea hye 
towres, vpon whiche the pronostes were woonte to goo vp at 
certayn howres for to warne and somone the peple to praye. 


2. The specific title of the heads of certain 


educational colleges. 

In earlier instances, a survival from the ecclesiastical 
establishments in which these originated ; in later instances 
an extension of the name to subsequent foundations, ‘The 
title is borne by the heads of Oriel, Queen's, and Worcester 
Colleges at Oxford, King's College, ‘ambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin ; also of Eton College, and now or formerly 
of certain other colleges in England, Scotland, the United 
States, etc. 

1443 Rolls of Parlt. V. 45/2 The Provost and the College 
of ibe same place [Eton]. 1g31-2 Act 33 Hen. VViT, 
. 19 Archedeacons maisters pronostes presidentes wardens 
felowes bretherne scholers. rg8 Muncaster Positions xii, 
(1887) 241 Being himselfe prouost of the kings colledge in 
Cambridge. 1638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. tv. g 4 ~ 370 
That D. Potter canoot leave being Provost of O. edge. 
1672 Patty Pol, Anat. (1691) 40 There is an University at 
Dublin..wherein are 4 Provost and seven Senior and Rulin 
Fellows, x6gr Woop Ath. Oxon, }. 45 He. . profess: 
Theology in the Coll. of S. Salvator at S. Andrews, whereof 
he was made Provost. 18:3 Orig. Charter Columbia Coll, 
(1836) 35 The trustees of Columbia college have, by their 
Petition, prayed that the provost of the said college may be 
eligible as a trustee of said college, 1838-9 llattas é7ist. 
Lit, UW, 1. i. § 8. 374 From a press established at Eton by 
himself, provost of that College. 1846 N. F, Moore //¢s¢. 
S&, Columbia Coll, 78 The trustees determined to divide 
the powers and duties of the presidential office between a 
president and an officer ta be styled Provost. 

frany. 1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. nt. ix. 93 He concludes 
with a Curator or Provist of the whole Discipline [Plato's 
Sacred College]. 

IL. A secular officer, etc. 

+8. One appointed to preside over or super- 

ha 


Von. VEL 


1529 


intend something ; usually the represeatative of the 
supreme power in a district or sphere of action; 
formerly used as a translation of various Lalin 
titles, as prapositus, pretor, proconsul, procurator, 
etc. ; also in the sense of viceroy, prime minister, 
and the like, Sometimes without explicit reference 
to his delegated or appointed position, = Raler, 
chief, head, Ly ew! etc.: see 4. Obs. 


e. ago0 0. £, Martyrol. 13 Ang. 144 Valerianus, Decies 
eee pars caseres. ¢1000 /Evraic Brod. y, 16 Pa comun 
sraela folces prafostas [Vulg. prepositi Aliorum [srael| & 
Cig to Pharaone & bus cwxdon. assoo Voc. in 


reWilcker 309/33 Preposttus, zerefa, od3e prafost. 
B. 61375 eke Saints vu (Thomas) 9 Gundoforus.. 
pare kynnge. has send his proveste here Abney lorig. 
Prepositum Abbanem], bis[illy fore to spere A man, pat sic 
palacecaa make. ?c¢1400 Warres of Jewes (Land MS. a2) 
in Warton //ist, Eng. Poetry (1840) 11. tos Pylot was 
provost under that prynce ryche. ¢ 1440 Carcrave Life St. 
Kath. tv, 1028 The prouost of perse was there also. 1456 
Sia G. Have Law Arms (8.1.5. 110 A kingis Provost may 
have na mare power na has his maister, 149% Caxton 
Vitas Paty. (1495) 111 A Provoste or Capytayne of men of 
warre, @3g18 SkeLton Afagny/.1480 he prowile provoste 
of Turky lande. 1549 Compl, Scot, xi, 87 He (Dartus] send 
his provest tasifernes vitht gold and siluer to lacedemonia. 
rg8r Savice Saciins, Hist, 1. (1591) 25 Flauins Sabians they 
ordeyned Prouost of the ue {L. urbi prafecere|. 1600 
Howtann Livy vin, xi z their Pretor or Provost [L. 
frextor] aamed Millionius, spake these words. 1631 ‘I’, 
Powerit Vom Adi Trades (1876) 145 Free-Schooles,..Some 
of them..are commonly in the gift of the King, or his 
Provost or Substitute, in that behalfe, 

+b. érans. Applied to the archangel Michael 
as leader of the heavenly host. Oés. 

1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) 1. ii. (1859) 3, 1 wil bringe bym 
bifore Mychael the prouost of hetene. 14.. Hoccteve 
Compt, Soule 267 Wks. 1897 111. p. lix, Sere prouost Michael 

raciows, sgar in Afarket Harb. Records (1890) 316 
The holy Archangell Mychell, the provest off Paradyse, 


4. An officer or official in charge of some estab- 


lishment, undertaking, or body of men; an officer | 


who had the management of a royal or feudal 
establishment and the collection of dues; a ruler, 
manager, steward, overseer, keeper. Now /is¢, 
The tide prevost, révdt was formerly extensively given 
in France to officials having administrative and judicial 
functions : see Cotgrave s. v. prevost, and cf, Prevost 2. 

1340 Ayenh, 37 Pe greate [thieves] byeb.. be ontrewe 
reven, pronos, and eles, and seruons pet steleb be 
amendes, and wypdrazep be rentes of hire lhordes. 1374 
Cuavucer Socth, 1. pr. iv. 8 (Camb. MS.) Trygwille prouost 
of the Kynges hows (regia prepositum domus). 138s 
Wyreiir Judes xx. 38 And Phynees, the sone of Eliazar, 
sone of Aaron, was prouost of the hows, 138x—= /sa. xxii. 15 
Weend in to hym, that dwelleth ia the tabernacte, to 
Sobnam, prouost of thetemple, c1goo Kom. Rose6812 Tayla- 
giers,and these monyours, Bailifs, bedels, Provost, countours. 
1570 Dee Math. ref divh, The Architect ., is .. the 
Hed, the Pronost, the Directer..of all Artificial workes, 
and all Artificers. 598 Barret Theor, It arres vy, iv. 136 
A Prouost oner the horses which draw the Hee 1611 
Cortar,, J’revost des Monnoyes, the Prouost of the Mint; the 
Tudge of contronersies arising by reason of the Mint, or 
among Miotmen. 1615 Brower Arad, Trudg., Amir, 
Preses fideliunt, The provost of the faithfull, 1 Lond. 
Gas, No, 3219/4 Mr. John Braint, Provost of His Majesty's 
Mint at the Tower of London, 19766 Exticx London Vv. 

3 (At the Mint) A provost,..blaachers, moniers, &c. 1863 
if Cox /mstit. itt. ix. 727 Relieving them [burgesses] from 
the interference of Royal provosts in the collection of the 
King’s revenue, 

+5. The chief magistrate of a town. a. In 
obsolete or historical uses, esp, (6) in reference to 
French, Flemish, or other foreign cities, in which 
also it sometimes passes into sense 6. 

[Paus3s Leges Willelm, Cong. (MS. ¢3930) L ii. § tEsi 
Bnucnns vescunte » provost mestait as bumes [de sa baillie}. 
Aad if any sheriff or provost does wrong to the men of his 
ten Ibid.v. Gi kis claimed, durrad fal gr(efe) s(ive) 
al provost aveir] pur la rescussiun viti den. (He who claims 
them shall give to the provost for the oy 8 pence.] 
1x00 Charter [pswich in Grosa Gild Merch, V1. 135 Red- 
dendo per annum rectam et solitam firmam ad terminum 
Sancti Michaelis per manum Gippeswici prepositiad scacca- 
rium nostrum. [f¢raas/, 1. 7, Paying annually at our Ex. 
cheqner the right and customary ferm at Michaelmas term, 
bythe hand of the provost of Ipswich.) 293 Britron 1. iii. 
$1 Le provost de chescune vile. 1306 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 
270/1 Le Provost des Villes.] 1483 Rolls of Parte. ee 
The Office of Provost of your Towne of Middelton, in the 
icreed Connie A Kent]. eS ba F atibe 

{d) er - Bauxns Chron, (1810) 294 Pronest o: 
tonn ipa a wik traytour g cherle, Kr pouht to do 
tresoun vato his lorde - erle. ©1386 Citaucer Prioress’ 
7. 164 Tho cristene folk that thurgh the strete wente.. 
hastily..for the Pronost sente. 1494 Faavan Chron. vit. 
CcxxxL 263 This foresayde Charlis was sore hated of the 
ronoste of Brudgys. 1533 Lo. Beaxers Axon vil. 15 
han they sent for y® provost of Gerone. 1547 Bé. 
Marchauntes ciij, The bygh pronost of these marchants.. 
kepeth his bank vnder exchang to all people—conuertynge 
leade into golde. [1611 Corcr. s.v. revost, Prevost des 
Alarchands & Paris, tbe Lord Mayor of Paris; different 
from the Pronost of Iustice, who is called, Le Prevost de 
Paris.) 1706 Pururirs, Provost o, Aferchants, the chief 
Magistrate or Mayor of the City of Paris in France. 

b. spec. The title of the head of a Scottish 
municipal corporation or burgh; equivalent to 
mie, in England: ef. MarYor 1. 

¢ provosts of some of the more sere ae corporations, 

viz. (in 1908) Edinburgh (since ¢ 1486), Glasgow (since 1690), 
Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, are styled Lord Provost, 

[13.. in Se. Stat, (1844) 1. 683 [3:9] Et facta hujusmodi 


PROVOST. 


sacramento osculari debet prepositum et vicinos si frater 
Gilde fuerlt.} 1387 Charters 4c.0f Edinb, (1871) 35 Androw 
Yutsoun fpeveet of the Burgh of Edynburgh. fame Ace. 
Ld. High Treas. Scot. . 219 The provest of the toune 
and present. aisis fatert, Drotchis 21 ln Dunbar's 
Loems (3.7.5) 315 Prowest, baillies, officeris, And honerable 
indnellarls,..O ait this fair towne, 1569 Winget Four 
Scolr Thre Quest. § 29 Wks. (S.T.S.) 1.94 The prouestis and 
ballies of eniry burgh. 1639 Dx. Hamitton in 4. Papers 
(Camden) 70 A letter of yours derected to the proulst and 
balleifes of Edinburg. 3737-43 Cuampgrs Cycd. s.v., The 
provost of Edinburgh has the title 4rd, 1ho6 Gazetteer 
Scotl, (ed, s) 7 Aberdeen... Its civil government is vested In 
& provost, denominated lord provost, 4 bailies, a dean of 
guild, treasurer, and town-clerk, a town-council, and 7 
eacons of the incorporated trades, 1882 Gaant Old & New 
L£dinb, M1. 378/1 In 1377 John of Quhitness first appears n5 
Provost or Prepositus, on the 18th of May. Jéid. 4978/2 
Vatrick Hepburn, Lord Hailey [c1486] was the first 
designated ‘my Lord Provost ', probably because he was a 
peer of the realm, F 
+6. An officer charged with the apprehension, 
custody, and pnnishment of offenders. Os, 

In France many of the officials called prevost (prévs) 
were specially charged with the keeping of public order and 
the apprehension, custody, trial, and punishment of offenders, 
for which they had considerahle powers of summary juris: 
diction: hence the military use in 7. 

taigoo Morte Arth, 1611 Be-teche babe provesle fet 
Paris) in presens of lordez, O payne and o perelle pat 
pers there too. agas Lp, Besnens Froiss. 11. clxxxv. 564 

the kyng commannded hym and sayd: Prouost, get you 
men togyther well horsed, and pursewe that traytour syr 
Peter of Craon, 1603 Suaks. Meas. for M, 1. ii. 118 Here 
comes Sigaior Claudio, led by the Proucst to prison. /4 rd. 
in. ii, 319 Prouost,..Clandio must die to morrow: Let him 
be furnish'd with Dinines, and haue all charitable prepara. 
tion, 1604 K. Glaimstone) D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vu. 
xix. ssa A few dayes after hee sent a provost..to take this 
Sorcerer, 1618 (see 5 a (4). 1617 Moayson Jfin, tu. 289 
(Netherlanders Commonwealth) Among the screens, 
the chiefe are called Pronosts, and they of old had power 
tohang vagabonds, 1841 James Srigand xavii,‘ Fetch the 
Provost ’,exclaimed another. 1873 J. Lewes Census 1873. 
204 (Guernsey) The provost or Queen's sheriff [cf, Prrvosr 


ab]. 

7. spec. Milit, An officer of the military police 
in a garrison, camp, or the field: sce Provost- 
MARSHAL, and provost-sergeant in 9. 

In this sense usually pronounced provd' (after F. prévdt) 
and sometimes written Paovo, 

169x-1746 [sce Provo]. 1799 Wetuincton in Gurw, Desp, 
(1837) 1. 37,1 wish you would send the Provost here... 
Until some of the plunderers are hanged it is vain to expect 
to stop the plunder. 1894 ‘J. S. Wistea' Red-Coats 44 
Perhaps she had less cause for bitterness..owing to her 
superior position as the wife of the Provost. 

b. Short for provost-cell: see 9. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

+8. Anassistant fencing-master. (So F. prévdt.) 

354s Ascuam Toxoph, t. (Arh) 97 Of fence..there is not 
onely Masters to teache it, wyth his Pronostes (VAs. (ed. 
1761) provosters] Vshers Bciner and other names of arte 
and Schole. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ti, We. .do give 
feave and licence to our Provost, Acolastus-Polypragmon.- 
Asotus, to play his master's prize, ngainst all masters what- 
soever, 61g in Strutt Sports & fast. wi. vi § a2 They 
which desire to be tanght at their admission are called 
scholars, and, as theyr profit they take degrees, and proceed 
to be provosts of defence. 

9. attrib. and Comé.: provost-cell, a cell for 


confining military prisoncrs; + provost-place, in 
phr. fo sit provost-place, to preside; + provost- 
seal, lhe official seal of a provost of a borough ; 
provost-sergeant, a sergeant of the military 


police: cf, sense 7. 

1903 WeastEa SuppL, *Provost cedé, in the British service, 
a military prison for soldiers confined, by order of the com- 
manding a ees or by sentence of court martial, for periods 
not exceeding forty-two days. 5748 J. Watus in Gendi, 
Mag. (1779) XLIX,. 495 Uf the proud gentleman that thinks 
himself slighted should happen to sit *provost-place as they 
call it, he sits at the head of his table in all the agonies of 
concealed ill-nature. 1466 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 
32a Undre the * Prowost seall of the saide citte, 1868 Kegwi. 
Ord. Army P 824 The *Provost Serjeant isto cause the 
prisoners to wash themselves once n day. 

Hence, chiefly sonce-wds., + Pro-vostage, some 
impost daty in some conatries; Pro-vostass, a 
female provost; in quot. (after Ger. prdpstiz) 
applied to the prioress of a (Protestant) conventual 
foundation; Provosto'rial ., of or pertaining to 


provost, provostal, 

1786 W. Gorpon Gen, Counting-ho, a8: The ship Jenny 
arrives at Bilboa, and there B: sells 1640) quintals of 
fish. .and delivers for * provostage a} per cent.in specie of fish. 
1905 Wesim, Gas, 20 Mar. 2/t The dismantled apartments 
are hung with the portraits of the Abbesses since the Re- 
formation. ..One looks, instinctively, for Aurora von Konigs- 
mark; and she, baving been only Weg es is missing... 
Certainly she is the lady of Quedlin org. 855 J. SrRANc 
Glasgow & Clubs (1856) 213 During his *provostorial 
sovereignty the provost hangh was puter “ 

[Note. The forms of this word in the cognate continental 
langs. are ON, préfastr (c 1160 in Norway), Icel. Srdéfastur, 
Norw. frovast, -est, MSw. provast, -est, proast,-est, Proost, 
Sw. frost, MDa. provest, est, Da. provst (props); MLG. 
brovest, profet, prost, MFris., MDu. prdvest, MDu. also 
brood /)st, Du. proost (frovoost); OHG. frobest, -ist, MHG, 
frovest, Ger. Probst, Sropst: all in eccl. sense. It is not 
clear whether the OE. gro/ost was historically connected, 
with any of these, except as representing the same Latin 
words prafost stands quitealone. The length of the stress- 
vowel in OE, can only be determined by inference 1 most 
lexicographers have marked it as long, as ia Te bot 


PROVOST. 


Pogatscher (Lautl. der Gr. Lat, Lehnworte ine Altengt.) 
gives reasons for short a and 0 (so Sievers and Napier) ; the 
9 in Ger. and Du. appears also to have been short. Po- 
gatscher takes sra/ost as repr. late L. or Romaanic prefost- 
from prefosizus, and nee late L. or Romanic Aroposi- 
from propositus ; which latter gave OHG. frodost and all the 
continental cognate forms. ‘Ihe early rath c. provost = 
provost might mean either the OE. provost or the Anglo-Fr. 
provost, While the ‘Teutonic langs. have favoured the 
‘ropost-form, the Romanic have preferred the prepost- from 
preposit-, though in earlier times they bad also forms in 
pro- CE OF. prevost, also provost, pourvost, prouvos(t, 
prenvost, proost, prost, pros (Godef. coe, Anglo-Fr. 
provost, mod. F. prévdt; Pr. prebost, Sp., Pg. predoste, It. 
prevosti, formerly also provosto (Florio). 

Pro‘vost, v. rave. Also provo’ (cf. Provo). 
[f. prec, sb. sense 7.] évans. To hand over to the 
provost-marshal to be dealt with summarily and 
‘ (formerly) to receive corporal punishment. Hence 


Pro-vosting wi, sé. 

Apparently a short-lived word used ¢ 1837. 

1837 Major Ricnaapson Brit. Legion ix. (ed. 2) 241 Men 
fonnd to be incorrigible, have first been provosted, then 
marched forth disgracefully ay beat of drum from theic 
regimeats. 1837 C. SHAW Afen, IL xxxv. 541 ‘There isa good 
deal of provosting, of which 1 rather approve, as it prevents 
serious punishments. 1839 A. Someavicre J/yst. Brit. 
Legion iti. 69 He [an officer] was a decided enemy to pro- 
voing. Jéid, xi 242 In four months he had been eleven 
times Peaveeer: nnd once flogged by sentence of a conrt- 
martial. 


Provostal (prove'stal), a. rare. [f. Provost 
sb. + -AL, after obs. F. prevostal (Cotgr. 1611), 


mod.F, prévétal.] Of or pertaining to a provost. 

1611 Cotcr., Prevostaire, pice, of a Provost. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Provostal, of or pertaining to a Provost. 
1706 in Pritiips. 1905 Daily News to Aug.6 It is earnestly 
to he hoped..that no ‘confeesion' will be created in any 
mayoral or provostal bosom by the selection of such a date 
as the 13th, and such a day as Friday. 

Provoster, error for PRovost. 

the quot. cited in Richardson from Ascham 7v.rop+. is 
given s, v. Paovost 8, q. v. 

1661 Futter Worthies, Buckingh. (1662) 1. 131 Fellow 
and Provoster of Eaton.) 

Provost-marshal. Also 6 propheest-, 6, 9 
-martial, [f. Provost sd. 6, 7+ MARSHAL sé., 
commonly held to be an irregular represcatation 
of OF, prevost des mareschaus (de France), * pro- 
vost of the marshals (of France)’, 15th ¢. in 
Littré : see Note below.] 

An officer (= Provost 6, Prevost 2) attached 
to a military or naval force, whose duties and 
powers havc varied at different times and in different 
countries. Now, inthe army: An officer appointed 
to a force in camp or on active service, as the 
head of the police, having duties which include 
the preservation of order, the prevention of pillage, 
the custody of prisoners charged with offences till 
trial, the carrying into effect of the punishments 
awarded, etc. In the navy, the ‘Master-at-Arms’ 
of the ship in which a court-martial is to be held 
(being the Chief Petty Officer in charge of the 
ship’s police) is appointed by warrant Provost- 
marshat for the occasion. 

1538 St, Papers Hen. Vill, 11. 237 They wer..arrnyned 
betore the propheest marshall and capitannes, and ther, 
upon ther awne confessions, adjudged to die. axs48 Hate 
Chron., Hen. VII 2b, The lorde Darcie..sent forth his 
Prouost Marshal, which scarcelie with peyne refrayned the 

‘omen archers, 1571 Reg. Privy Council Scot. VW. 102 

‘ak the personis, and use thame as presoners, and deliver 
thame to the Provest Marcheall. 1591 Garrard's Art 
Warre 157 They shall by the Provost Martiall be punished, 
1600 Hotanp Livy xxix. xxix. 731 Amongst whom was 
Hanno also the Provost Marshall [frafectus}, a noble 
young gentleman. a@1642 Sia W. Monson Naval Tracts 
ut. (1704) 342/1 The Boatswain serves for a Provost-Marshal. 
1706 Puittirs, Provost-M arshaéd,..also an Officer in the 
Royal Navy, who has charge of the Prisoners taken at Sea. 
1809 WettncTon in Gurw, Desf. (1835) 1V. 455 The appoint- 
ment of Assistant Provost Marshals, I am sorry to say, 
is but too necessary. 1833 Maravat 2, Simple \xi, 1 was 
put under the custody of the provost-martial. 1844 Regud, 
& Ord. Army 275 The Officer appointed to the situation of 
Provost-Marshal has the rank of Captain in the Army: the 
appointment is one of great responsibility, and requires the 
utmost vigilance and activity. 1897 Gen. H. Porter ia 
Cent. Mag, June 21x Provost-marshal's guards seized all 
available citizens ..and impressed them into the service. 
1908 Admiralty Memo, on Court-Martial Procedure 35 
The Convening Authority .. shall, by warrant..appoint a 
provost-marshal to take the accused into his cnstody and 
safely keep him until he sball have been delivered in due 
course of law. 

b. Used as equivalent of obs. F. prevosi des 
mareschaux and of other names of semi-military 
officers of public order. 

1880 Hotiveano 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vn prevost de mares. 


chaulx,a prouoste Marshall, that hath ia charge to hang vp 
thenes. ¢16z0 Fretcugr & Mass. Lit, Fr. Latyer v. iii 
Provost, 1 have been provost-marshal twenty years ‘And 


have truss’d up a thonsand of these rascals. 1823 Scorr 
Quentin D. vi, They bore the palm [as the object of te and 
execration] over every hangman in France, unless it were 
their master, Tristan I'Hermite, the renowned Provost. 
Marshal, or bis master, Lonis XI. /ébid. fassinz. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke’s Hist, Refi V1. 261 A provost-martial of 
the name of Aichili traversed Swabia and Franconia.. ; it is 
calenlated that within a small district, he hung forty evan- 
gelical preachers on trees by the roadside. 
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ce. The chief police official of some of the 


colonies in the West Indies, etc. 

1737 J. Cuampertavne St. Gt. Brit, tt 1. 204 Goveraors 
and Officers in the West Indies..Peter Forbes Esq. ; Pro- 
vost Marsball. /é/d. 205 Bermuda.. George Tucker, Esq. 3 
Secretary and Provost-Marshal, [Given also as the title of 
an official in Barbadoes, Leeward Islands, Soutb- ool 
1908 Wattaker's Alm. 539 The Bahamas, . Provost-Marshal 
and Commandant of Constabulary. /ééd. 542 Barbados.. 
Provost-Marshal. 

[Wote. The functions of the prevost des mareschaus de 
France in the sth c. appear to have been those of a military 
provost-marshal, although they were subsequently extended 
and changed; thus Cotgrave 1611 explains Prevost des 


Mareschaux as ‘A Provost Marshall (who is often both 


| Deanry, and a Personage. 


Informer, Judge, and Executioner) punishes disorderlie 
Souldiors, ‘Coyners, Free-booters, high-way robbers, lazie 
rogues, or vagabonds, and suchas weare forbidden weapons’; 
Littré has ‘prévdt des naréchaux, an officer appointed to 
watch over the safety of the higbways within the limits of 
a généralité, called also prévét de da mardchaussée [i.e. 

rovost of the marshalcy]‘; in which the military functions 
Fave disappeared, For these Littré has prévdt de l'armde, 
prévét du régiment, and in the navy, prévél générad de la 
marine, and prévdt mayvinier. The rsth c. F. ces des 
maveschaus might bave been rendered ‘marshals’ provost’, 
hut it is not easy to see how it became fJrovost-marshal, 
unless perhaps under the influence of court-martial, law 
martial, and the 16th c. confusion of szarshal and martial, 
whereby we find also aw marshal and provost martial, 
showing that the latter was sometimes at least takea to be 
* war provost ‘.] 

Provostry (pry'vastri). Now //ist. [f, Provosr 
+-rv: cf. FL Provoterie, local name (in Godef.), 
variant of OF. prevosterie the tribunal of a prévdéd.] 

+1. The office or jurisdiction of a provost. 
Formerly applied to a Roman pretorship or prefec- 
ture; also to the provostship of a Scottish burgh. 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth, ui. pr. iv. 58 (Camb. MS,) Certes 
the dignite of the prouostrye [fraeiura] of Rome was 
whylom a gret power, now is it nothyng but An Idel name. 
fbid., What thyng is now more owt cast than thylke pro- 
nostrye. 1413 fuer. Sowde (Caxton) 1, xxxix. (1859) 43 He 
shalle spoylen the thy worshyp and of thy prouostry with 

rete shame and shendeshyp. 1545 Aderdeen Regr. (1844) 
.214 His office of prouestry quhilk he had of the said 
tovnn. 1639 Srotriswoop /Tist. Ch. Scot. vt. (1677) 383 
‘There had been a long and old emulation betwixt the two 
Families. forthe Wardenry of the middle Marches, and the 
Provostry of Jedburgh. 

2. The benefice ofa collegiate provost: see PRo- 
vost 1; the revenue derived from such a benefice ; 
rarely, the office of provost of an educational 
college; = Provyostsuie 1b. Now //ss¢. 

¢1450 T. Beckincron Corr. (Rolls) 11. 164 Amovyd and 
pees perpetually frome provestre of the same collage 

Royall, 1548-9 in E. Green Somerset? Chantries (1885) 5 
The parsonage ther is appropriat to the Provostrie of Wells. 
58x in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotd. u. xv, (1876) 446 An Act 
of Partinment ordaining all provostries and prebends to be 
given to scholars. 1641 [see Provost sé, 1B}, 1702 Anguls 
in Herba 48 She bad conceded to her Luxemburg with its 
Provostry. 1889 Hunter-Bearr wt. Bellesheia's flist. 
Cath. Ch. Scot. VV. 222 ‘To retain. .the Prey of St. 
Mary's and the rectorship of the University. 1898 Beverley 
Chapter Act Bk, (Surtees) 1. Introd. 38 In the latter part of 
its existence, the Provostry of Beverley was a peculiar 
institution. ; 
te. The residence of a provost. so7ce-z5e. 

1845 Locenart Let, 18 July in Life Scott, A superb de- 
Jeuner in the Provostry [at Trinity College, Dublin}. 

Pro'vostship. [f. Provost +-sniP.] 

1, ‘The office or position of a provost: e.g. &. of 
a Roman prefect; b. of the provost of an ecclesi- 
astical or educational college; ¢. of the provost of 
a municipal corporation, esp. in Scotland; d. of 
an officer of public order (in quot. as a title). 

a. 1546 Lanciev Pol. Verg, De Invent. u. iii, 38 b, During 
that office [viz. of Dictator], all other magistrates were 
abrogated except the Tribunate or Prouostship of the Com- 
mons, 1598 Graenewry Zacitus, Ann, xiv. xii. (1622) 213 
Bat whom shall any mans dignitie warrant, secing the 
Prouostship [prefectura] of tbe citie auailed not? 1678 
Wantev Wond. Lit, World vi. x. § 12. 5979/2 Piso..was 
advanced ta the Provostship of the City of Romie 

b. 1514 in Burton & Raine Hemingbrough 38: The 

referment of the Priour of Drax..to the provestship of 

emmyngburgh. 1549 Latimer and Seri, bef. Edw. Vi 
(Arb.) 67 Hauynge the profyt of a Prouestshyp and a 
1623 in Crt. & Times Fas. f 
(1849) II. 390 The provostship of Eton seems not to be so 
assured to Sir William Beecher. 1631 Weevea Anc. Fun. 
Alon, 199 He was preferred ..vnto..tbe Pronostship of 
Beuerley. 1714 Lond. Gas, No. 5231/1 The Provostship 
of Oriel-College in Oxford. 1871 Frasea Life Berkeley 
ii 18 He entered Trinity College in pane 1682,..He was 
raised to the Provostship in August 1699. 

C. @1578 Linvesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) H. 
350 [She] discbargit the lord Ruthven of his provistschi 
and maid the laird of Kinpbans prowest and captane of the 
toun, 1820 Ranken /fist. France VIL. v. i. 393 The 
townball was rebuilt..under the provostship of the cele- 
brated Miron. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1. 23 On Thursday, 
June 29, the whole community of the borough (Ipswich, 
an. 1200] elect two bailiffs to take charge of the provostship 
of the borough, 

d. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. vi,‘ And it please your noble 
Fesaiasialas * answered one of the clowns; ‘he was the very 

rst..ta cut down the rascal whom bis Majesty'a justice 
most deservedly hung up.’ 

+2. A collegiate society, house, or church under 
a provost. Obs, 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. VV. 201 A little royal town 
«containing no collegiate-church or provostship. /é/d, 202 
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Oberndorf, a provostship of regular canons of the order of 
St. Augustine. /dfd. 324 Coppenberg, a noble provostship 
of Pramonstratenses. seated on an agreeable eminence. 

Pro'vosty. rare. Now only //is?. [a. OF. 
provosté (13th c. in Godef. Compi.), var. of pre- 
vosié, mod.F, prévité: = med.L. prefostlatus; also 
repr. OF. provostie (15th c. ia Godet.), MLG. pra- 
vestte, MG. probistie, G. prosted, propstei, Du. 
proosdij: see -Y.) = PRovosTsHIP, in various 
senses; esp. (= F. prévété) the jurisdiction of the 
prévét de Paris, the supreme officer of the Chatelet, 
and that of the prévit de P/ie de France, the chief 
officer who had charge of the safety of the high- 
ways of Paris and its environs. 

6 aes Contes Dialogues 30 Benet the chorle [s lieutenant 
Of the bay!ly of amyas And of the prouostye [de fa prevostie). 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 289b/2 Phelyp hadde tnken of the 
Senate the pronostye of Allexandrye. 1494 Faavan Chiron, 
vu. 375 The prouosty, or chief rule or offyce, was in y* 
handes of the cytezeyns of Parys. 1670 Cotron Espernon 
1 1. 68 One Nicholas Poulin, a Lieutenant in the Fore 
of the Iste of France, 1849 Stoner tr. Hugo's Hunchbac: 
154 Robert d’Estouteville, knight. .keeper of the provosty 
of Paris | garde de la préveté de Paris). 

[f. late L. pro- 


+ Provulgate, v. Ods. rare. 
vulgat-, ppl. stem of provilg-dre: see PROVULGE.] 
frans. To make public, publish, promulgate; to 
disseminate, 2 deepal 

a@x1sq4o Barnes Wes. (1573) 331/2 These decrees were pro- 
uulgated ouer all Italy. 1586 Ferner Blas. Geutrie u. 40 
Lyons, Leopards, Beares, Wolfes, Hyens, and such lyke.. 
afterward being provulgated into these parts of Europe. 

+ Provulga‘tion. Ods.vare—".  [n. of action 
f. L. provulgare: see next and -aTIon.] — Publica- 
tion, promulgation. 

1866 Paintea Pal, Pleas, 1. Ded. Aijb, Some which I 
deemed most worthy the prowulgation in onr native tongue, 

+ Provu'lge, v. Ods. rare. [ad. late L. pro- 
vulg-dre to ranke knowa publicly, f. 7rd, Pro-1! 
1a + vulzdre 10 publish, f. vudg-us the people. 
Cf, obs. F. provulguer (16th c. in Godef.).] trans. 
To make publicly knowa, proclaim; = PxoMULGE, 

wsta Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § + Any ontlawrie..had or 
provulged ageynst any person. 1§32-3 (cf 24 Hen. VIM, 
¢c. 12 § x2 Any excommengement..or any other censures.. 
to be fulminate, prouulged, declared, or put ia execucion. 

Provysowe, obs. f. Proviso. 

Prow (prau), sd! Now chiefly “terary. 
Forms: 6 proo, 7 proe, pro; 6-8 prowe, 7 
prou, -e, 7- prow. [a. F. prowe (in 14th e. proe, 
proue), or ad, the cognate proa (Pg., Sp., Cat., 
Pr., Genoese), in It. prua; all prob, ultimately 
from L, préra, a. Gr. mp@pa, earlier wpdipa prow. 
For details,and the pronunciation, see Note below.) 

1. The fore-part of a boat or ship; the part 


immediately about the stem. 

1555 Korn Decades 231 They bad a west and north weste 
wynd in the proos of theyr shyppe. 1601 Hottann Piiny 
1.129 To anoid the necessitie of turning about in these seas, 
the ships haue prows at both eads, and are pointed each 
way. /bid.252 A shel-fish..fashioned with a kecle like to 
a barge or barke, with a poupe embowed and turned vp: 
yea and armed as it were in the proe with a three-forked 
pike, 1610 — Camden's Brit. 244 He used the Helme of 
a Ship for a Seale..like as Pompeie [had] the Stemme or 
Pro thereof in his coines. 1697 Drvoen ne/d v. 188 
The brushing oars and brazen prow [rimes row, below]. 
1757 Gaay Bard 74 Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at 
the helm. 18: ‘ennyson Avad. Nts. v, The sparkling 
flints beneath the prow [7éstes low, flow]. 1833 L. Ritcniz 
Wand. by Loire 27 The pointed prow and flat bottom 
of the boats, 1853 Sir H. Doucias Alitit, Bridges (ed. 3) 
172 From this part it tapers in plan, and rises in section, 
to the prow and stern, 1887 Bowen Zneéd m1. 277 Anchors 
are cast forthwith from the prows, steras laid on the sand. 

+b. Formerly sometimes applied specially to 
the fore gun-deck holding the bow-guns, and 
hence to a discharge of shot from these. Cf. 


CHASE 56.1 6. Obs. 

1600 Haxtuyt Voy. IIT. 566 They..came vpon our 
quarter star-boord : and giuing vs fixe cast pieces ont of her 
prowe, they sought to nae nboord. 1627 Carr. Ssuru 
Seaman's Gram. ii, 10 The Prow is tbe Decke abaft the 
Fore-castle, whereon lyeth the Prow peeces. /id. xiii. 60 
Giue him..your prow and broad side as before. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Prow of a Ship, is that part of her 
Fore-castle which is aloft, and not in the Hold; and is 
properly that which is between tbe Chase and the Loofe. 

+c. Phr. Prow and poop, the whole ship; fg. 
the whole. Ods. ’ 

1s6x IT. Norton Calvin's Just, w. xvii. (1634) 
the enclosing of Christ under bread were (as the proverbe 
is) the prowe and pou of godlinesse. 4 1632 in Lithgow 
ae vit, 328 Both Proue and puppe, do answere to the 

elme. 

2. A point or pointed part projecting in front, 
like the prow of a ship; sfec. in Zool. = PRora 2. 

1656 Brount Gdossogr., Prow,.. Alsoa point advancing it 
self ont of a building, as the Prow out of a Ship. 1812-16 
Prayeratn Vat. Phil, (1819) 1. aoe If a prow, in the form of 
a wedge, be drawn through a flnid [etc]. 2819 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Unb, w. i. 232A gniding power directs the 
chariot’s prow Over its wheeléd clouds. 1887 Sottas in 
Fncyct, Brit. XX\. 4317/2 (Sponges) The back of the 
‘C"[-shaped spicule] is ie keel or tropiss the poiats are 
the Jrows or prore. 

3. tere A ship. poet. (Cf. Keen sé,1 2.) 

1738 Gaav Profpertius iii. 51 Prows, that late in fierce 


691 As if 
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Encounter met 1819 Byron Yuan it, clxxiv, Al last her 
father's prows put out to sea. 

4, attrib, and Comd., a8 prow guit, ornament, 
side; prow-decked a., having an ornamentel 
prow; prow-shaped a., of the shape of a ship's 
prow, i.e. projecting In a point in front. 

1615 Cuarman Odyss. 1x. 131 Nor place the neighbour 
Cyclops their delights, In braue Vermilion *prow-deckt 
ships. 1790 Beatson Mar, §& Aid. Mew. UL. at The grabs 
attacked ata distance with their *prow-guns. 1838 Civil 
Eng. & Arch. Fral. 1. 394/a High pressure steam, length 
of stroke, and *prow-shaped bows..are not all necessa 
for speed. 1899 AMlbutt's Syst. Aled. VIN. 200 'Vhe small 
head, with narrow forehead presenting marked interfrontal 
ridge—the prow-shaped crantum—indicates the worst patho- 
logical type. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Tran. levi, 267 
Rocks and shelves of sand, which were on the *Prow side. 

Hence Prowed (praud) @., having a prow. 

1884 A, J. Evans in Archzologia XLIX. 46 A_wooden 

bridge..supported on pillars. .prowed so as ta look like a row 
of vessels breasting the current. 1895 K. Mever Voy. Bran 
I. 18 The prowed skiff in which Bran is. 
, [Wote. ‘The loss of the x of L, prdra in the Romanic froa 
is unusual, but is said to be exemplified in Genoese, which 
inay be the source of the other Mediterranean forms, and of 
It. rua and F. prowe. But F. proue might also represent 
a Romanic “prdda (or *prdta) preserved in It. prod prow, 
brink, which may have arisen from 1. prdra by dissunila- 
tion, r becoming d after » preceding, as in It. rado=L. 
virus rare, Vout some would refer It, Aroda to OHG. 
brori, prot(=OLG. éroed) prow, brink. See Diez s.v. rua, 
Korting s.v. grora, and articles there referred to, 

The errlier Eng. spellings proo, pro, proe point to the 
pronunciation (pra); but proo may also have meant (pra)= 
i. proue. frou, ai Sy are ambiguous: Dryden and Scott 
rime prow with delow, glow; Shelley with 7Zow, but also 
with aow; Tennyson in 1830 with ow, ow, but later with 
brow and now, Walker 1791 cites 5 orthoepists for each 
pronunciation, Smart 1836 gives only (prd). [t is possible 
that there were in 16th c. two forms (prd) and (pr4), corresp. 
to Romanic froa, F. proe, and to F. proue respectively, the 
form (pra) being in 18th c. diphthongized to (prru); but 
this pronunciation may also have arisen in the 18th c., as in 
prowl, merely from the ambiguity of the spelling ow.) 

+ Prow (pri),s6.2 Obs. Forms: 3-4 pru,pruu, 
prw, 3-5 prou, 4-6 prowe, 4-7 prow, (5 
prow3). See also Prew. [ME. fre, prow, a. 
OF. prit, prou (earlier prod, prot, prut, proutl) 
profit, advantage (= It. rode, Sp., Pg. pro), subst. 
use of OF. Aru, prou (prod, prud), lt. prode, adj. : 
see next, Cf. larprove v.2} Advantage, profit, 
benefit, weal, good. 

cxago Beket 356 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 116 Pe hischopriches 
fullen bope, In-to pe kingus hond, For-to onder-fonge al be 
prov pare-of. /éid. (Percy Soc.) 302 That he my3te the 
more pron afonge. 3 R. Brusne /landl, Syane 10717 
As wey! hane pe guyke, be prn, As pe dede. 1330 — 
Chron, (1810) 278 His barons did also fur be comon. prow. 
13.. Cursor M ag470 (Cott.) Pe neuent es for pin aun 

ru [C. Galéa prow} ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Px, 7. 130, 

sha me self to herbes techen yow That shul been for 
yaure hele and for youre prow. ¢1470 Haroinc Chron. 
xevili. ix, lt maye bee for his prowe, To thynke onit. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 144 Dissaitfullie. .he gart 
him trow, That he wrocht ay for his plesour and_prow. 
c1570 Pride & Lowl, (1841) 34 Syr..gladlye would I doon 
ye prowe, If in this matter 1 ind alfe the skyll. 

Prow (prau, bef. 1600 pri), a. arch. [ME. a. 
OF, prow adj. (earlier prod, pro, prad, pri, nom. 
proz, prus), in later OF. prez, mod. . preux = It. 
prode, Pr. pros, pro:—late L. *prédis, neut. prode 
(in Itala), = the first element in L. frdd-esse to be 
useful or profitable, to do good: see Proup, also 
the ME. forms Prev, pri, prew, prets, corresp. to 
later OF .] Good, worthy, valiant, brave, gallant. 

(A donblet of the earlier prit, priid, Provo, introduced 
anew in the French sense, after proud was specialized in its 
English sense=suferéus. App. obsolete from 16th c. (cf. 
Prev), but the superlative growest was much affected by 
Spenser, whence it has come down in later poets. Some 
modern writers have also revived the positive prow.) 

€1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 115 He bat hauys 
a long nose rechinge to mouth, i: prow and hardy. 
a1sss Puwror Axam, & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 360 Christ, 
onr most prowest Master, keepeth silence of them. x 
Rendeee . 1. iv. 41 The prowest knight that ever field 
did fight. id. 1, iii, 28 Proofe of thy prow valiaunce 
Thou then shalt make. 1591 Haxincton Ort, Fur. Xvi. 
vii, The noblest, stoutest, and the prowest knight. 1671 
Mintow P. RX. 1. 342 Angelica His Daughter, sought by 
many Prowest DSS bed Both Paynim, and the Peers of 
Charlemane. 1828 Hatcam Adid. Ages (1872) 1. iu. 52 They 
might claim to be the prowest knights in anes 1852 
C. L. Samira tr. Zasso ut Jix, A man more wise of head or 

row of hand. 1869 Tenxvson Pelleas § Ettarre 342 

rom prime to vespers will 1 chant thy praise As prowest 
knight and trnest Novae 1898 T. Harpy Wessex Poems 
69 Carl Schwartaenberg was in the plot, And Bliicher, 
prompt and prow. 

row, v. Obs.rare. In 4 prowe, prou. [f. 
Prowsd.2 or a.; possibly,‘ to prow’, in Ain fo prow, 
the folk to prow =* for advantage to him, to the 
people ', was mistaken for a verb infinitive. Cf. 
¢31330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8820 When pe 
kyng herde of per vertu, Pat bey myght falle pe folk to prw, 

He had longyng for hem to go..Pe stones to Bretaigne for 
to brynge.] 

intr. To be of advantage; to be profitable or 
beneficial. Const. fo or dative. 

er R. Brusne Chron, (1810) 298 Pat no bing suld be 
left, pat myght to Inglond prowe. 13.. Cursor AM. 27227 
(Cott) And es he for a fule to trou, Pat will noght do pat 
mai hith pron. 
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Prow, Malay boat: see Pros. Prowd(e, obs. 
f. Proup. Prowdence, obs. f. Prevence. 

+ Prower. Ols. rare. Also 4 -or,-our, [ad. 
OF. provere-s nom. (13th c. in Godef.), obl. pro- 
weur, var. of porveor Punveyon, f. por-, purvecir 
to Purvey.] ‘ Purveyor, provider of necessaries’ 
(Skeat, Notes to P. Pi). 

3377 Lanct. P. Pi B. xix. 255 My prowor and my 
plowman, Piers shal hen on erthe [v. 7%, prowyonr, purve- 
our ; C. xxi. 360 prower, v. rr. prowonr, prouour, puruyonr]. 
63449 Pecock A'efr. 1. vill. 467 Crist which was..oure 
beest prower, ordeyned al that was best for us to hane. 

Prowere, obs. f. Prone, A of a ship. 

Prowess (prau‘és). ow chiefly /ilerary. 
Forms: 3-5 prouesso, 3-7 prowesae, prowes, 
4-5 pruease, § prowes, -is, -ya, prouwia, 
prouese, -ea, proes, -esoe, 5-6 prosse, 5-7 
proesae, 6 pruice, prowee, 6- prowess. [ME. 
prowesse, a. OF. proec(e)e, -etsse, -ofse, in mod.!. 
prouesse = Prov., Sp. proesa, Cat. proesa, It. pro- 
desta: f. pro, prow, Prow a, and -Ess2, (In 15- 
17th e. often a monosyllable.)] 

. Valour, bravery, gallantry, martial daring ; 
manly courage, active fortitude. 

cxago S. Eng. Leg. \. 397/163 More prouesse ne mi3zte 
be pan was of bis knizte. 1a97_R. Giovc. (Rolls) 279 Vor 
be noble kinne pat ee art of & vor pi prowesse iwis, 
¢ 1330 R. Baonne Chron. (1810) 118 Of pruesse had he fame. 
1378 Barsour Brace 1x. 503 Schir yngerame vmphrevell, that 
ves Renownit of so hye prowes, 14aa tr. Secreta Secret, 
F viv. Priv, 154 Thateuery man. .sholdehaue hope to come to 
glorie of a Prynce or of an empyre, by prosse and vasselage. 
1436 Pol. / vers (Rolls) 11. 200 Science, proesce, devocion, 
equyté, Of moste estate his magnanimité. 3470 Gol. & 
Gaw. 1207, | aught as prynce him to prise for his pronese. 
3489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxix. a Thourgh p*. .hyghe 
prosiee of Blanchardyn. 21533 Lo. Beaxens fluor lv. 188 

lis hye prowes was suche that no param durst abyde 
him, ‘Jéid. lix. 207 By the prowess of .xiiii, persons. 1567 
Drant florace, Epist. wu. ii. Hij, Prease on with luckie 
foote to where Hy peice calleth the. 1586 Warnir 4/6. 
Eug. t v. (1612) 16 Philoctes trustlesse of his prowse. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 209 A mightye, and valiant 
gentleman of no small power or prowes. 1610 HoLtaxn 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 7 Whom they matched every way in 
manhood and_proesse. 2667 Mitton 7. £. x1. 789 First 
seen in acts of prowess eminent And great exploits, 1788 
Granon Decl. § F. xli, (1869) 11. 548 Their prowess was 
always conspicuous in single coinbats, 1809 Wentincton in 
Gurw, Desp. yea IV. 538 So glorious a display of the valor 
and prowess of his troops. 1877 Ruskin Arrows of Chace 
(1880) 11. 236 Military distinction is no more possible by 
prowess. , : 

b. An act of bravery; a valiant deed; « daring 
feat or exploit. (Chiefly in #/, = deeds of valour.) 

31340 Ayenth. 89 Pe zenne of ban pet zno blebeliche recordep 
hare dedes and hare prowesses, ea tr. Secreta Secret, 
Priv, Priv. 205 Vayne glory of this forsayde proesses. 
1553 1. Witson AAet. (158) 8 By these men, worthie 
prowesses haue been dooen. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta's 
dist. Indies Vv. ix. 352 To do those actes and prowesses 
which shall be spoken of, 1843 Caruyie “ast § Pr. wt i, 
If he speaks of his excellencies and prowesses, 

+2. Moral goodness or excellence ; virtue. Ods. 

1374 Craucer Soeth. w. pr. vi. (E.E.T.S.) 138 What 
ober ge semep hele of corages hut bounte and prowesse. 
61386 — Wife's T. 273 (Ellesm.) For god of his goodnesse 
(6 fevés prowesse, pronesse] Wole that of hym we clayme 
oure gentillesse. 

+ Prowessed (prau‘ést), a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+-d@ =-ED2, app. through a misunderstanding of 
the superl. prowest (see PRow a.) in Spenser and 
Milton.] Endowed with prowess ; valiant. 

ed E. Fenton Odlyss. xt. Poems 111 Feminine Deccit, 
To them more fatal than the prowess'd Foe. 1726 Pore 
Oclyss. xvut. 139 Our freedom to thy prowess'd arm we owe. 


Prow’essful, a. rare. {[f. Prowess (In 16- 
i7th c. prow's, Prowse) + -FUL.] Full of prowess; 
valorous, valiant. 

3898 Svivester Du Sarétas nit. u. Babylon Argt. 3 Nim: 
rod vsurps: his prow’s-full Policy, To gain himselte the Goal 
of Soveraignty, 1608 /éid. un. iv. iv. Deeay 839 But, the 
brave Prince cleaves quicker then the rest His slender Firr- 
poles, as more prow’s-full prest. r610 Guitum Heraldry 
1. i. (1660) 3 Worthy prowesfull exploits performed in 
Martiall services. 1899 J. H. Mercaner £arldom: Wiltes 

The Scropes have been no less distinguished and prowess- 
nll in the battle-fiekd. 

Prow] (praul), v. Forms: a. 4-6 prolle, (5 
pralle), 6-§ proll, prole, 7 prool(e. 8. 6-7 
proule, prowle, 7-8 proul, 7~ prowl. aah 
prolf-en, origin unknown : there is app. no related 
word outside English. The change to proud, prow/, 
was at first merely one of srg, €'. Bow 54,1), 
but has since ¢1750 perverted the pronunciation 
from (prdl, prdul) to (praul).] 

1. intr. Originally, To go or move about, esp. in 
search of or looking for something ; hence, to go, 
rove, roam, or wander about, in search of what 
can be found, esp. of plunder or prey, or with pre- 
datory intent. Orig. chiefly of persons; in mod. 
use (cf, PROWLING ffi. a., quot. 1667), charac- 
teristically of wild beasts, or men acting {ike them. 

a, £1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prot. & 7.859 Though ye 

rolle ay ye shul it neuere fynde Ye been as as is 
De sncil the hlynde That blondreth forth. ¢1440 Promip. 
Pare. qual Prollyn, as ratchys, scrwfor. 1530 Patscr. 
667/2; ‘1 prolle, I go here and there to seke a thyng, 7é 


PROWLER. 


tracasse... The felowe prolleth aboute, but it cometh nat 
to effecte, 1579 Srensre Sheph. Cal, Sept. 160 [Wolves] 

Prively prolling two and froe. 1608 ‘Torsect. Serpents 
(1658) 655 Some do prole after Wasps, and kill them, 1687 
Daynen find & P. in. 413 You..range around the realm 
without controll Among my sons, for Proselytes to prole. 
1735 SoMERvILLe Chase 1. 309 [Robbers] Then proling far 
and near, whate’er they seize Becomes their Prey, 

B. 1538 [see Prowtine v6/. sb. 8) 1563 B. Gooce Lglogs 
viii, (Arb.) 68 Whose gredy Pawea, do nener ceas, In synfull 
fluds to prowle [rime sonle} 1697 Davoren Virg. org. 
i. 802 The nightly Wolf, that round th’ Enclosure proul'd 
To Ling the Fence; now plots not on the Fold. 1778 
Mae. D'Asntay Diary Aug» 1 then prowled about to 
choose some book. 1791 /éfit, 1 Aug., We determined .. to 
prowl to the churchyard, and read the tombstone inscrip- 
tions c3850 Neate flymn, ‘Christian, dost thew see 
thent' |, How the troops o! Midian Prowl and prow] around. 
1866 Atcer Solit. Nat. §& Alani, 20 The leopard prowls 
through the a alone. 1888 Besant /uner Howse v, 
We have prowled about the old building. 

+b. To search, seek for something (without 
moving about). O55. rare. 

21460 J. Russet. Bk, Nurture a8o Youre hed ne bak ye 
claw,a fleigh as baughe ye sought, ne youre heere ye stryke, 
ne pyke, to pralle for a ficsche mought, 1687 New Atlantis 
m1, §20 ‘Thoughtful and dull..Stood Bavius, proling for his 
barren Muse. 


te. fig. To seek el oy or advantage in a mean, 


grasping, or underhand way; to ‘ cadge’. Ods. 
ar ice Prowtine vid. sé. a], 155§0 Crowtey IWVale to 
Wealth Wks. (1872) 145 Purchaisinge and prollynge for 
benefices, 156 Foxe A. §& AK (1396) 2361/1 An other 
qe practise of the pope to proll for monie, was this. 1669 

Tarver. Corr, Wks. (Grosart) 11, 27a A Corporation of 
your dignity dos not proll for advantage upon gentlemen 
your neighbours, 

B. r5§0 Bata Fug. Votarics u. N ij, This legate..went 
banketynge and prowlynge from bishope to bishope. 1603 H. 
Crosse Vertucs Comnew, (1878) 129 Vt is not equall..for a 
man toline prowling and shifting by the labours of other men. 

+2. frans. To obtain (something) by stealth, 
cheating, or petty theft; to get in a clandestine 
way; ta pilfer, to filch. Ods. 

1830 Proper Dialogue in Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 137 What 
socner we get with sweate and Jabour That wale they 
awaye with their prayour. 1592 Warner 1/6, Fg. 1x. 
xlvii. (1612) 220 For from my Gia could not, as chanst, the 
Somner prole a fee. 162a Maare tr, Aleman’s Guzman 
@ALZ Wt. 132. we found any breach in any wall vf a house, 
we would prie what we could proule from thence. a 1677 
Barrow Pope's Suprem, Wks, 1687 1. 183 By how many 
tricks did he proll money from all parts of Christendom ? 

tb, t#fr. To plunder, steal, pilfer. Obs. 

3571 Campion fist, fred. it. v. (1633) 84 Surfeited with 
flesh and acquanitae all the Lent long, prulled and pilled 
insatiably without neede. 1573 Tussea //msd, (1878) 143 
The champion robbeth hy night, And prowleth and filcheth 

day. 1658 Gurnatt Chr. in Aru. u. 4 That he, who 
hath uo hope of another world, be made to shark and prole 
to get some of this. 

te. trans. To plunder, rob (a person). Obs. 
, 1603 Fiorio Wontaigne 503, 1 overwhelme and contemne 
it then in great, by retayle it spoyles and proules me. 1674 
Marvett Red, Fransp. 1. 111 Were it not for prolling or 
molesting the People, his Majesty would give Mr. Bayes the 
Patent for it, 

3. To traverse (a place or region) esp. on the 
look out for prey; to traverse stealthily. + In quot. 


1649, to steal in through (045.), 

ar Sioxev Arcadia un. Poems (Grosart) 11. 64 He 
pronles each place, still in new colours deckt, Sucking one's 
ill, another to infect. 1649 G. Danie. 7vinarch., Hen. V 
eclxxv, ‘The nee Brine Prolls everie Seame. 1750 Grav 
Long Story 45 Who prowl'd the country far and near. 
1879 diss Yonce Cameos Ser. tv. xx. 213 He prowled the 
streets in disgnise. 

Prowl (praul), sd. [f. prec. vb.] An act or 
the action of prowling; roaming or roving about, 
esp. in search of plnnder or prey. On or spon 
the prowl, prowling abont. 

31803 Sporting Mlag. XXIM1. 54 A poor miserable thief had 
Leen all night pen the prowl. 1836 W. Tevixc A storie 11. 
xxviii. 118 The Crow Indians..are apt to be continually oa 
the prowl aboul the skirts of the mountains. "ANNIE 
Tuomas! Slotted out tit. 31 Let us clear off thts business 
as soon as we can, and then go out for a prowl 1895 19th 
Cenf. Sept. 48a Through all the intricacies of their hunting 
prowl we followed them. 

Prowler (prowlai). Forms: a. 6-7 proller, 
7-8 proler. 8. 6- prowler, (6 prouler), [f. as 
prec. + -ER!.] One who prowls; one who ee 
about on the look-out for what he can find or 
seizes one who sneaks abont in search of prey or 
sae also, tone who seeks gain or advantage 

y any underhand or dishononrable means; a 
parasite, a ‘sponge’; a pilferer, impostor, cheat, 
plunderer os. 

a. 1519 Horan Iwdg. 28h, He is a good proller for the 
bely. a1g20 Vox Populi Vox Dei q17in Hatl. £. P,P. U1. 
292 Customers and comptrollers, Porvyours and prollers. 
asgo Lever Sern. (Arb.) 63 Couetous greedyguttes and 
nnibicious prollers, 1632 piel ae Afel, ‘ fii vin. 
ed. 4) No sharkers, no Cunnicatchers, no prolers, 
ee ade Chase ey O'er the dank rushy Marsh sified 
sly Goose-footed Proter [zhe otter] bends bis Course, 

B. 1557 Noatu Guewara’s Diall Pr. w. vil. (0568) 125 b, 
Greedy ginttons, and shameles lers. 1670 Mitton //fsé. 
Eng, 1 Wks. 1852 V. 130 Sottle Prowlers, Pastors in 
Name, but iodced Wolves. 1791 Cowrer /ifad xv. 712 
Some prowler of the wilds, 1861 Dickens Tom Tidaler 
i, You attract all the disreputable vagabonds wy prowlers. 
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PROWLERY. 


+Prow'lery. Ovs. rare—'.  [f. as prec. + 
-ErY.] ‘The action or practice of a prowler; a 
mode of plunder or dishonest gain ; a swindle. 

a167o Hacker Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 51 Before the 
month of March expir’d, thirty-seven monopolies, with other 
sharking prouleries, were decried in one proclamation, 


Prow ling, v/. sd. Forms: see Prown 2 


[f. as prec. + -inG1] The action of the verb 


Prowt in varioas senses. 

a. cxqgo Promp Paro. 415/1_Prollynge, or sekynge, 
perscrutacio 
‘ambition. 1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xiV. 1xxXx. 33 Seauenth 
Henry. .Of his Retriuers Proolings much (as well he might) 
repented. 1687 New Adilantis 11. 194 Such proling is un- 
worthy our great Name. 

8. 1838 Bare Shre Lawes 3584 By prowlynge and lyenge 
ye fryers wolde all haue. 1632 SANDERSON Serm. 173 There 
would not be that insolency of Popish Recusants, that 
licence of Rogues and wanderers, that prouling of Officers. 
1908 Daily News 6 July 6 All the odds and ends that he 
picks up on his prowlings along the coast. 

Prow'ling, #/.a. Forms: see Prowny. [f 
as prec. +-1NG 4] That prowls, in various senses. 

a, 1565 Daant Reply to Epit.on C, Scotte by R. Shacklock, 
No golden Andwerpe, no of truth they seke no gold of 
thyne, A cheat of thanks for popysh priests to cra their 
profling pine. 1607 R, Clanew) tr, Lstienste's World of 
Wonders 137 Prolling pettifoggers. 1710 Life of, Stilling- 

fleet 116 The Patent ab Jacobi to explain it, was called 
a Proling Patent and of no Effect in Law. 

B. 1560 Pitkixcton Expos. Aggeus (1562) 66 The gredy 
carle and prowling poller, that is neuer filled. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1, 183 A prowling Wolfe, Whom hunger drives to 
seek new haunt for prey. 1860 Emrnson Cond. Life, 
Behaviour Wks, (Bohn) 11. 385 There are asking eyes, 
asserting eyes, prowling eyes; and eyes fnll of fate. 
188a Pald Mall G. 10 July 4/1 The system of prowling 
hansoms may be gainful to cabdrivers, and perhaps..con- 
venient to the public. r 

llence Prow'lingly adv. (in mod. dicts.). 

Prown(e, obs. forms of Pruve sd, and v. 

Prowor, -our, variants of Prower Ods. 

+ Prow'ous, a. Ols. rare. [f. Prow 50.2 or a. 
+-ous.] Brave, valiant: = Prow a, 

€ 1400 tr. Seereta Secret. Gow. Lordsh.gt He pat herys it 
with hym shal be prowous and hardy. ‘r4a2z /dfd., Priv. 
Priv, 176 By Speche of the Pepille, a coward may be as 
Prowos as Ector of troi. 

Prowse, Prowte, obs. f. PRowEss, Proup. 

+Prox (preks). U.S. local (Rhode Islana). 
Obs. {abbrev. of Proxy: see quot. 1843.] (Sce 
quots,, and cf. Proxy sé. 4.) 

1698 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1861) ILL. 333 Voted, That 
Capt'n Nathaniel Coddington, Capt'n Robert Carr, are 
appointed to open the prox, votes on the day of Election. 
1768 /did. VI. 551 Upon this plan..only one prox will be 
printed. 1816 PickeRine Vocab. U.S. s.v. Proxies, The 
abbreviation Prox is also used in Rhode Island, for the 
Ticket; that is, the List of Candidates at Elections. 1 
StarLes Ann. Providence 64 Such of the colony as coul 
not attend the General Assembly had the right to send their 
votes for these officers by some other persons; hence the 
origin of the terms prox, and proxy votes, as applied to the 
present mode of voting for state officers in Rhode-Island, 

+ Pro‘xenete. Ols. Also 7 -et. [a. F. 
Proxénete (16th c. in Littré), or ad. L. proxencta, 
ad. Gr. mpoferyris a negotiator, agent, agent-n. f. 
mpofevetv to be one’s mpugevos (see next), to manage 
for another.] One who negotiates something, esp. 
a marriage; an agent, go-between, match-maker. 

1659 H. More /itmort. Sou uu. us. xiii, (166) 203 He 
being the common proxenet or contractor of all naturat 
matches and marriages betwixt forms and matter. @ 1693 
Urguhart's Radtelats i, xii, 341 To supply the place of a., 
Proxenete or Mediator, 3813 F. Douctas Ane. § Mod. 
Greeks 108 He then applies to some respectable matron 
.. who assumes the name and character of the ancient 
Proxenete. 

 Proxenus (pro‘ksénds). Also in Gr. form 
proxenos. Pl. proxeni (-2i). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
npofeves, f. mpd, Pro-2 + févos a guest, stranger.] 
In Gr. Antig., A resident citizen of a state 
appointed by another state to represent and protect 
its interests there; see quot. 1842. Hence /ransf. 

1838 THixtwatt Greece UL. xxi. 193 Laco son of Aimnestus, 
was proxenus of ee 1842 Smitn Dict, Gr. & Ron. 
Axtig. 491/1 The office of proxenus. .bears great resemblance 
to that of a modern consul or minister-resident...When a 
state appointed a proxenus, it either sent out one of its own 
citizens to reside in the other state, or it selected one of the 
citizens of this state, and conferred upon him the honour of 
proxenus. 1850 Grote Greece 1. xv. VIII. 375 Nikias.., 
the friend and proxenus of Sparta at Athens. 1887 Pad/ 
Mail G, 18 Oct. 5/1 Mr. Childs..has been to them a sort of 
British proxenos in Philadelphia. 

Proxeny (pre*kséni), [ad. Gr. mpofevia, f. 
mpdgevos PROXENUS: so F. proxénie.] The office 
or function of a proxenus ; the system of proxeni. 

184a SmitH Dict. Gr.§ Rom. Antig. 491/2 Privileges. .not 
necessarily included in the proxeny, 1846 Grove Greece 

u. vi IL. 518 No multiplication of proxenies (or standing 
tickets, of hospitality) between the important cities. 3890 
Smith's Dict, Autig. \. 97941 The Delphian decree. .con- 
ferring the proxeny on the Athenian priestess Chrysis. 

Proxically, adv. humorous nonce-wd. [f. 
Proxy + -IcaL+-L¥2.] In the way of a proxy or 
substitute; as represeating another. 

1828 Soutney Leét. (1856) LV. 123, I must thank you on 
jy own part, as well as proxically for Mrs, S. 


Proximad (preksim&d), adv, Anat. [f. as 


3530 Pauscr. 259/1 Prolyng fora promocyon, . 


1582 


next +-ad: see DEXTRAD.) In the direction of its 


int of attachment: opp. to Distap. 

1803 Baactay New Anat, Nomencl, 167 In both kinds of 
extremities, Proximad will signify towards the proximate 
aspect. 1808 —~ Muscular Motions 395 Where the olecranon 
is drawn proximad upon the anconal aspect of the humerus. 
1889 Buck's Handbk, Med. Se. VIII. 536/a The shoulder is 
proximad of the elbow, the elbow is proxtmad of the wrist. 


Proximal (preksimal), a. (sd.)  [f. L. prox 
ws nearest + -AL. 

1. +a. Lying very near or close fo something: 
in quot. fig. Obs. b. Proximate, immediate. rare. 

1ga7 Philip Quaril 71 Qualifications so proximal and suit- 
able tomy Inclinations. 1828 in Wesster. 1884 American 
VII. 233 ‘I'he proximal cause of the glory. 

2. Anai. Situated towards the centre of the 
body, or the point of origin or attachment of a 


limb, bone, or other structure: opp. to DisTav. 

1803 Barctay New Anat. Nomencl7 The first, second 
and third, or what I would call the proximal, medial, and 
distal phalauxes. did. 124 We may ..denominate the end 
fof a limb] which is nearest to the trunk the ?rozimal end, 
and that which is farthest from it the Distal, 1877 Huxtev 
& Martin Elewt. Biel. 213 A third bone..articulates only 
with the carpal bones on the proximal and distal sides of iL 

b. traisf. 

1882 D. Hlooren in Standard 10 Oct. 2/a The drainage- 
pipes are..very imperfectly .. connected at their proximal or 
house termination. 1886 Pop. Sc#. Alonthly XXVIII. 650 
A brace or bracket made out of an unhewed piece of timber, 
generally the proximal portion of some big branch. 

B. as sé, ellipt. lor proximal end or part. 

1886 in Cassell’'s Encycl. Dict. | 3 = 

ence Pro‘ximally a:/z., ina proximal position ; 
towards or near the proximal part or end. 

3880 Duncan in Yrul, Linn, Soc. XV. 140 The second is 
partly hidden proximally, by the meeting of the side arm- 
plates, Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 581 ‘The colour 
change begnining at the tips and advancing proximally. 

Proximate (prpksimet), a [ad. late L. 
proximat-us, pa. pple. of proxén-dre to draw near, 
eypere f. proxim-us nearest.) 

. Closely neighbouring, immediately adjacent, 
next, nearest (in space, serial order, quality, etc.) ; 
close, intimate (quot. 1864). 

1597 timplied in ProximaTELV 1]. 1755 Jounson Pref. fo 
Dict.» 48 Words are seldom exactly synonynious.. -It was 
then necessary to use the proximate word; for the defi- 
ciency of single terms can very seldom be supplied by 
circumlocation, 1836 Blackw. Eds XX XIX. 138 Parts of 
the..valley are distingnished by [the name] of some proxi- 
mate village. 1864 Pusey Lect. Dantel i. (1876) 27 Crete, with 
which both Assyria and Tyre were in proximate intercourse. 

b. Coming next or very near in time, closely 
approaching. 

3845 Stoppaat Gram, in Encyel. Metrop. (1847) 1.61/27 A 
distinct form of imperative for the proximate and distant 
future. 1862 Meaivate Rom. Emp. VIL ixiii. 197 In choosing 
him for their prince, the nobles. .may have looked to another 
proximate vacancy. 1889 Scfence 4 Oct. aa8 ‘The enormous 
Consumption of petroleum and natural gas..raises the 
question as to the..proximate exhaustion of the See 

2. Coming next (before or after) in a chain of 
causation, agency, reasoning, or other relation; 


inimediate: opposed to remote or witinate. 

Proximaté i a constituent, or element (Chem), one 
of those compounds of which a more complex, body is 
directly made up, and which are therefore first arrived at in 
the process of analysis: so Jroximate analysis, 

1661 Guaxvitn Van. Dogme. xii.114 We hastily conclude 
that impossible, which we see not in the proximate capacity 
of its Efficient. 1771 SMoLtEeTT Humph. Ci. 6 May, The 
proximate cause of her breach with Sir Ulic Mackilligut. 
1819 Ciiuren Chem, Anal. azt The proximate Bagels 
of vegetable and animal bodies. 1881 Westcott & Hoar 
Grk. N. T. Introd. § 295 Readings that are explicable by 
the supposition of a common proximate original. 

3. Nearly accurate or correct; approximate. 

1796 in Morse Amer. Geag, 1. 667 The proximate breadth 
hehind the toes. 1863 Kixetaxe Crimea 1. xiv. 281 In 
searching for a proximate notion of the extent of the car- 
nage. 1863, 1g0a [implied in ProximaTELy iE 

+Proximate, v. Obs. rare—®, [f. L. 


mire: see prec. and -ATE 3.) (See quot.) 

316a3 Cockenam, Proxintate, to aproach or draw neere. 

Pro‘ximately, adv. [f. ProximaTE @. + -Ly ?.} 

1. In an immediately adjacent situatioa (in space, 
serial order, etc.) ; next; closely. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 3ab/2 Qn that 
parte which nexte and proximately thervnto 1s situated. 
18aa_T. TavLoa Apucerus 283, I manifestly drew near, and 
proximately adored them. 

2. In the way of immediate agency, etc,; by 
direct relation; as the next (preceding or follow- 
ing) term in a series of caases or the like; 


immediately; opposed to remotely or zltimately. 

31675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. v. 105 Was it not proxi- 
mately in my nearer Parents? 1691 — Naé. Ch. i, a Tho’ 
it meant Christ remotely and eminently, it meant his Suc- 
cessors proximately. 174§ Westey Answ. CA. 18 Faith... 
is Proximately necessary thereto; Repentance, Remotely. 
31878 Giapstone in 19¢/ Cent. Mar. 594 Where our partners 
-.are both more proximately and more deeply concerned 
than ourselves. 

3. With approach to accuracy ; approximately. 

1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. m1. 361 This .. may proxi- 
mately be regarded as the amount of gold which England 
‘anuually requires 10 maintain her metallic currency. 1902 
J. H, Rose Napoleon [, 1. xii, 297 The same remark is 
proximately true of the literary life of the First Earpire. 


proxi- 


PROXY. 


Pro-ximateness. [f. as prec. + -Nkss.] 
The fact of being proximate ; nearness in position. 

388: Westcott & Hort Grk. N. 7. IL. 217 The question 
of its remoteness or proximateness to the two extant MSS. 
remains undecided. 9 

+Proxime, proxim, @. (ds. fad. L. 
proxine-ws nearest, superl. adj. f. prope near.] 

I. Next in position, adjacent: = PRroximaTE a, 1, 

3651 fimpl, in Proximety]. 1661 GLANVILLE Van. Dog xx. 
200 The agitated parts of the Brain begetting a motion in 
the fe AEther, 183a W. StErHENson Gafeshead Poems 
65 They.. Would sit proxime and snatch a stolen kiss. 

2. Next in causation, reasoning, ctc.: = PRoxi- 
MATE @, 2, 

166a Hiszext Body Div. 1. 264 The punishment it self 
which is the remote term and the obligation to it, which is 
the proxime term of pardon, 1693 J. Beaumont On Burnet's 
Th. Earth. 46 We must not look after proxim Causes in 
Nature for it. 1725 Watts Logic mt. 1. § 3 ‘Vhe three 
terms are called the remote matter of a syllogism; and the 
three propositions the proxime or immediate matter of it. 

Hence +Pro‘ximely a/v. Obs. = PROXIMATELY. 

165: Bices New Disp. P ags Although Simility doth 
proximely include familiarity. al : 

|| Proxime accessit (prp‘ksim# akse'sit). [Lat. 
phr. = ‘he (or she) has come very near (or next).’J 
A phrase iadicating that the person in question has 
obtained the next place in merit lo the actual 
winner of a prize, scholarship, ete.; hence as sd. 
applied to the person himself, or his position. 
Also codlog. abbreviated proxime. 

1878 Locknart Mine is Thine I. xi. aa4, l..was proxime 
accessit for the Chancellor’s medat at Cambridge. 88a 
Sin F. Lescnton in Standard 11 Dec. 3/a They had.. 
reserved an hononrable mention, as proxime accessit. 1896 
J.S, Corton in Academy x June 488/3 He won the Ireland 
in his second year, though for the Hertford and the Craven 
he came out only as proxime. 

+Proximiority. Obs. xonce-wd. [irreg. f. L. 
proxin-us (see PRoximga.) + L. -éor, saffix of 
compar. degree +-1Ty. (The correct formation f. L, 
compar. Aropior nearer, would be *fropioréty.)] 
‘The fact of being nearer; greater proximity. 

3720 Staves Stow's Surv. I. 1. vi. 32/1 If to the Proxinii- 
ority which the Moon has to the Earth, by moving in her 
Eclipsis, there be added that Proximiority which she hath 
in her Eccentrick (or opposite Ang}es). 

Proximity (preksimiti). [a. F. proxdmité 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Damm.), ad. L. proximitat-em 
nearness (etymologically, state of being nearest, 
‘nextness’), f. proxim-us nearest: see PRoxiME.] 
The fact, condition, or position of being near or 
close by; nearness, neighbourhood: @. in space. 

3579 Fenton Guicctard., 1, (1599) 16 The proximitie and 
neighbourhood of Myllan with France. 168a Sia T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. un. § 9 Tempt not Contagion by proximity, and 
liazard not thy self in the shadow of Corruption. 1794 G. 
Apaus Nat. & Exp. Philos. 11), xxv. 67 The effect of the 
pisaimity was a strong adhesion of the bodies 1845 

leCutrocn Zaxation 1. iii, (1852) 101 Our proximity to 
Ireland. 1872 Jenxinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 286 
Owing to the close proximity to the sea. e 

b. in abstract relations, as kinship (the earliest 
use: usually in phr. proximity of blood) ; affinity of 
nature, nearness in time, etc. 

3480 CAxToN Ovid's Met, xu. ii, By reson of proxymyte 
I onghte haue them, syth tht cometh none nerrer heyre than 
Tam, 1521 Lo. Dacee in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 283 
Bi reason of the nerenes and proximitie of blood. 1603 
Fiorio Montaigne 1. xii. (1632) 3a7 Marriages in proximity 
of blood are amongst us forbidden. 1762 Warsurton 
Dogtr. Grace Pref., A dark conceit and a dull one have 
a great proximity in modern wit. 1765 BLackstoxr Come, 
1. iii. 201 Nor is it to this day decided .. whether the order of 
the stocks, or the proximity of degree, shall take place. 
1876 Guapstone Homerte Synchr. 69 The inferences. .are 
in favour of the Poet’s proximity in time to the War of Troy. 

Hence Proxi*mitive a. [irreg., on false analogy J, 
of, Belong to, or arising from proximity. 

1888 {H. S. Mesriman’ Phantom Future 1. vic 85 To 
get farther from a proximitive influence which was Deconi- 
ing too strong for her. 

|Proximo (prerksime). [L. proximéd (se. 
mense) ‘in the next month '.) Ia or of next month. 
(Following the ordinal numeral denoting the day.) 
Abbreviated prox. 

x855 V, & O. ser. 1. I, 10 Of the common phrases #étimo, 
instand,and froxtmo. 1864 WessTea 5.v.,On the 3d proximo. 
1885 Times (weekly ed.) 18 Dec. 4/4 About the 1st pruximo. 

Proximocephalic (preksimo,séfze'lik), a. Anat. 
[f proximo-, taken as combining form of L. 
proximus nearest + Gr. xepady head + -1c: cf. 
cephalic.) prop. Nearest or next to the head. 

3889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sc. VU. 536/2 In nunibering 
the individual elements {the carpal bones] the first is the 
most proximo-cephalic, that is the scaphoid. 

+ Pro-ximous, ¢. Obs. rave—'. [f. L. proxtne- 
us (see Proxie a.) +-0us.] = PROXIMATE a. 2. 

1768-74 TucKer Lt, Nat. (1834) 11. 390 This righteous- 
ness then is the proximous cause operating to salvation. 

Proxy (preksi), 54. Forms: § procusie, 
prokecye, 6 prockesy; 5 proccy, proxei, 6-7 
proxi, -fe, -ye, (6 proxe, 7 procsey), 6- proxy. 
[= proc’ey, contracted from Procuracy, as Proctor 
from Procurator.] : 

I, 1, The agency of one who acts by appoiut- 


PROXY. 


ment instead of another; the action of a substitute 
or deptity: = Procunacy 1, Procurarion 2. 

Chiefly in phr, 4y preay, by the agency of another; by or 
through a substitute; not in person, 

c14go Promp. Parv, 414/2 Vrokecye, procuracia. 1530 
Patser. 258/2 Prockesy, procuration, a1548 Hau. Chrom, 
fen. Vf 146 b, [They] hy proxie affied the young Lady. 
1628 Wirner Brit. Kerem, 234 Vhe voice by Proxi hold 
I not the feast, 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 1. txvi. 
(1739) ase Chew enpeseed either personally or by proxy. 
1760-73 + WALPOLE Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) 11. 193 

ot content to acquire glory by proxy. 1850 Ht. Maatincau 
flist. Meace UW. ry. xiii, 174 The marriage had taken place 
by proxy. 1857 Youcatn Souru Parish 170 Which latter 
may even vote by proxy. 

+2, Adocument empowering a person to represent 
and act for another; a letter of attorney: = Pro- 
CURACY 2, PROCURATION 2b. Ods, exc. as in b. 

£1460 Osency Reg. 149 By A procuratour..in whos pro- 
cusies whas i-conteyned that fetc.). ©1475 Maré Contin. 
fligden (Rolls) VIII. 501 This proccy redde and expressede, 
syr Iohn Busche, speker..rehersede bese wordes. 1484 
Indeature in G. T. Clark Carte Glamorgan (1893) lV. 
396 A prosch ofe theire fulle auctorite commyttede to the 
same Richarde. 1961 Nottinghau Rec. IV. 126 A suffi- 
cient proxye or fetter of atturney. 1726 Avurre Parergon 
421 The Warrant and Authority..which we in English call 
a Proxy. a aS 

b, spec. A writing authorizing a person to vote 
lastead of another, at an election, a meeting of 
shareholders, ete., or as formerly in the llouse of 


Lords; hence, a vote so given. (Cf. also 4.) 

1587 Harrison Ling/asud 1. viti, (1877) L175 The consent 

of this (upper) house is giuen by cach man seuerallie, first for 
himsetfc..then..for so manic as he hath tetters aud proxies 
directed vatohim, 164a Cuas. I dusw. to 19 Propos. both 
Mo, Parl, 25 They shall not be admitted to sit in the House 
of Peers, but onely to give their Proxies to such Protestant 
Lords as they shall chuse. 1648 Art, Peace xi. in Milton's 
Wks. (1851) LY. 517 That no Nobleman or Peer of this Realm 
«shall be hereafter capable of more Proxies then two, and 
thac blank Proxies shall be hereafter totally disallowed. 
1808 (fansard’s Parl, Debates X. 1053 The house thea 
divided on tord Arden’s motion; Contents §2, Proxies 32—84} 
Non-contents 45, Proxies 39—84. ‘The numbers .. being 
equal, the nou-contents, according to the usage of the house, 
carried it. 1856 Eneason Eng. Traits, Aristocr, Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 82 Has not the Duke of Wellington at this 
moment..the proxies of fifty peers in his pocket? 1868 
GJrnis. [fo. Lords 31 Mar. 99/2 Standing Order xxxiia. 
Ordered, That the Practice of calling for Proxies on a Divi- 
sion shall be discontinued. 
, 1832 Lewis Use 5 Ad. Pol, Terns xii. 97 Representation, in 
its primary political sense, means, ,holding another's proxy. 
1840 Aanotv in Life § Corr. (1844) I. ix. 201, I cannot 
hesitate for an instant which side to take, and 1 will sead 
you my proxy without a moment's hesitation. 1880 Seetoa's 
Everybody's Lawyer 1287 Whoever votes upon the au- 
thority of an unstaniped proxy is tiable to the saine penalty 
as the person who executed it. 1900 WAitaker’s Alnt. 433 
Stamps and Taxes Proxy to vote at a meeting 0. o, 1d. 

3. A person appointed or authorized to act 
instead of another; an attorney, substitute, repre- 
sentative, agent. ce Proctor 2, PROCURATOR 2.) 

1614 Jackson Creed ut. xxxii. § 4 They..thus absotutety 
betrouth them to his Proxy or principal! Agent here on 
earth, a@1618 Syivester Edegie to S/. D. Hild 178 Make 
mee thy Proxie. 1765 BLackstone: Coven. L. ii, 168 Another 
privilege is, that every peer..may make another lord of 
parliament his proxy, to vote for him in his absence. 182 

WVeuiincton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) LX. 237, Lam very much 
+. flattered Ue your having been my proxy at the Installa- 
tion of the Knights of the Bath. 1878 Vituaa Life + 
Times Machiavelli (1898) 1. iv. 81 Don Federigo her uncle 
as her proxy received the nuptial ring. 


b. fig. of things. 

1639 Futrer /Yoly War n, xiii. (1840) 67 Where the deed 
could not be present, the desire was a sufficient proxy. 
a 13683 OLonam Passion Byblis Poct. Wks. (1686) 135, 1 
should myself have gone Nor made my pen a Proxy to my 
Tongue, 1853 Patmore Poems, Girl of All Periods (1906) 
422 "I'wixt her shapety lips, a violet Perch’d as a proxy for 
a 4 aes ‘ 

+4. U.S. local (Rhode Isl. and Conn.). orig. A 
written vote for the legislative assembly sent by a 
deputy : hence, loosely applied to the voling-papers 
or votes generally (cf. quot. 1843 s.v. Prox); 
and hence to the election or day of election. Ods. 

(1660 (Apr. 11) in Conn. Col. Kee. 1. 346 The remote Planta- 
tions that use to send Proxies at the Etection by their Depu- 
ties. 1679 Rhode sf. Cod. Rec. (1861) II. 30 Voted,..that 
Capt'n Samuett Gorton and Mr. Cateb Carr shall open the 

roxies. 1755 Douciass Susznary (1760) 11. aoe 1.) 

ormerty. .the proxies or voters never exceeded 1300:..and 
anno 1749, the proxies were only 888. 1809 Kenoart 7 raz. 1. 
v. 32 The written votes or butlots which through a mistake 
or else abuse of terms, the statutes occasionatty call proxies. 
21816 Connecticut Newspfr. (Pickering), Republicans of 
Connecticut, previous to ae proxies you have beea 
assaulted on every side.,.On the approaching proxies we 
ask a toattend universally. 1816 Pickerine Vocad, U.S. 
156 This use of the term froxies is not_ known,.in any of 
the States, except Rhode Istand and Connecticut. It is 
also used soinetimes as equivatent to e/ection, or eléction- 
day, 1828 in Wesster. 1846 in Worcrstea. 

Il. +5. £cc/. Provision or entertainment for a 
visiting bishop or his representatlve; an annual pay- 
ment by incumbents to the ordinary, in commuta- 
tioa of this; = Proovracy 3, ProcuraTion 3. Oés. 

1534 Hen. Villin J. Bacon Aider Negis (1786) p. xiv, 
Except only suche annuell and perpetuall rentts, pensions, 
+ -proxis, aud fees for officers, as before specyally ys men- 
Cyoned. ae Sreruens Procerations 37 The Bishop of 
Meth..had a Proxie of 15s. 4d payable yearly out of the 


1533 


Commandery of Ketls.  /d/a. 46 "T'was noted that the same 
which we call Proxie or Procuracy, is termed hy the Canonists 
Procuratio, because that in every Visitation the persons 
visited procured necessary provision for the Visitors... But 
afterwards .. Proxies [were] reduced to a certain sum of 
money payable yearly in the nature of a Pension to the 
Ordinary, who had power of visitation, 1725 Swirt Let. to 
Sheridan 28 June, The other fifty must go in a curate and 
visitation charges,—proxies | mean. 18481n Wuaaton Law 
Lex. (but see Procuration 3, quot. 1895.) 

IIL. 6, attrib, and Comé.; done by proxy, as 
proxy help, marriage, prayer, vole; proxy-man, 
= sense 3; proxy-wedded a., wedded by proxy. 

1696 Growth Deise 16 Whether an Oath of Abjuration 
taid upon the Jacobites Proxy-men, will put an end to this 
Corruption, 1716 Aéode rAd Col. Ree. (1861) 1V. 208 This 
act has no reference to proxy votes, which are to be signed 
according to former custom. 1843 W. R. Stapies Aan, 
Providence 65, 41845 Hooo Stag Lyed Lady vi, And 
drummed with proxy-prayers Mohammed's car, 184 
‘Tennyson /’rtnc. 1. 33 She to me Was proxy-wedded cate 
a bootless calf At eight years old. 1900 Everybody's Mag. 
ILI, 574/21 It atl comes of those proxy marriages. 

Hence Pro’xy v. inér.,to act or vote by proxy 
(rare); Pro*xyhood, Pro*xyship, the office or 
function of a proxy or substitute. 

@ 1832 Mackintost cited in Worcester (1846) for Proxy v. 
1776in Doran Alana & Manners (1876) 11. xiii. gor My *proxy- 
hood made pe Pompeus article in the Italian Garettes. 1674 
Brevint Saud at Endor xvi. 394 The same Correspondency, 
and *Proxiship between these Spirits, and their Images. 

Proyo, obs. form of Prey, 

Proyn(e, obs. form of PREEN v,2, and Prune, 


Prozoic (prozdwik), a. Geol. [mod. f. Gr. 


mpd, Pro-2 1 + Com life + -1c; of. F. prosoigue | 


(Huet).] Belonging to the period before the 
appearance of life on the earth. 

188 in Mayne Axpos. Lex. 1 F. M. Enoucu in rth 
Rep. U.S. Geol. §& Geog. Surv, Territories (1879) 66 This 
occurrence of prozoic rocks is one of great interest... We 
found that the prozoic granite. .disappeared altogether in 
the main chain, except northward, 

Prozoosporange, -zygapophysis: sec]’no-2. 

Prozymite (prpzimait). /cc/. Z/ist, [ad. late 
Gr. mpo(upirns, f, mpofumov leaven, f. mpd before, 
etc. + (yun leaven.] One who uses leavened bread in 
the Eucharist: a hostile appellation for members 
of the Greek Church. (Cf. Azymire.) 

1850 Toarry Neander's Ch. (ist. V1. 418 (At Byzantium 
in 1054] The two parties called cach other by the heretical 
names, Azymites and Prozymites. 1880 Lidr. Univ. 
Knowl, (U.S) 11. 76 The Latins retorted [to the stigina 
‘azyniites '] with ‘ prorymites ’. 

Prozymogen (prozoi‘modgen). Jhys. Chem. 
{f, Gr. apd, Pro-2 1 + Zymocen.] A substance 
produced by certain cells in the stomach of a newt, 
afterwards converted into a zymogen. 

1g0o Lancet 11 Aug. 447/2 As the cell parted with its 
zymogen a new substance—prozymogen—was produced by 
the nucteus at the expense of the chromatia. 

Pru, var. of Prow 56.2 and v., Prev, PKoo, 

Pruan, -ant, obs. forms of Prune sd. 

+Pruance. Obs. rare—'. [f. pre, Prev, Prow 
@.+-ANCE.] Prowess, 

€1330 Arth. & Aler?. 8150, ¥ no mi3zt it nou3zt ful rede, Pe 
pruaunce of Wawaines dede. 

+ Pruce. Ots. Forms: 4 pruys, 4-5 prus, 
4-8 pruce, 5-7 pruse, (§ prewce, prews(e, 
8 pruss, pruche), [ME. a. /’rus, a, AF. Priz, 
Prus, Pruys; B. Pruce, a. AF, Price, mod.F. 
Prusse, Prassia: see PRUSSIAN, and Spruce sé.] 

1, Geog, Prussia. 

(Pa rgzoo in Lier Adbus (Rolls) I. 238 De c de stokfisshe 
venaunt del Pruz,quarL]  ¢ pc Cuaucea Prol. 53 Abonen 
alle nacions in Pruce. (1, tart Derby's Exped. 1 En Nes 
parties de Barbarye et de Pruz. a 1440 WALSINGHAM FYist. 
Angi. (Rolls) H. 197 Dominus Henricus..profectus est in 
fe Pruys.] 1436 Lided Eng. Policy in Pot. Poets (Rotts) 1. 
169 Of the commoditees of Pruse. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 
254 In this yere Ser Herry, erl of Derby, sailed into Prus. 
1627 Dzayton Agincourt 11 Six Hutks from Hull., Which 
had them oft accompanied to Pruce. | 

b. Of Pruce: Of or from Prussia; hence, Made 
(a) of Prussian or spruce fir wood, (6) of Prussian 
leather. Cf. Spruce sd, 

(1390 Hard Da Exped, 109 Presentanti dominum cum 
jtabula commensali de Prucia.] 1462 Maldon, Essex,Court- 
Rolls Bundle 37, No. 4h, 1 mensa de prewse. 1495 Votting- 
ham Rec. (iY, 38 Unam cistam de pruce. 1700 Drvoen 
Pal. & Arc. 1397 Some for defence would leathern buckters 
use., others shields of Pruce. 5 

2. attrib. a. Of Prussia, Prussian; comb. Pruce- 
land, Pruceman. b. Of spruce fir, as prece beer ; 
pruce chest, coffer, hutch, table (but in these prob. 
orig. = Prussian, without specification of the wood). 

a. 1377 Lanci. P. Pd. B. xin. 392 If I sent ouer see my 
seruauntz to Bruges, Or in-to Pruslonde my prentys [v. rr. 
pruys tonde, Pruce lond, spruce land; C. vit. 279 prus, spruce, 

ruys lond} 1390 Earl Derby's Exped. 5: Per manus 

ichel Pruceman (Here app. a surname}. 1403 Nottingham 
Ree i. 16 Pro cariagio ij carect{atarum]) cum prusware. 
c1g00 Blowdol’s Test. in Haltiw. Nuge Poet. 7 An hundreth 
marke of pruce money fyne. 

b. 1448 in Suxy Iris (Camden) x2, j. pruce hutche. 1463 
Lbid. 23 As for the prews coffre alwey 1 wille remayne to 
my hefd place. 1478 Maldon, Essex, Court-Rolls Bundle 50, 
No 6 Apachiates est per 1 pruce tabyll. 1480 /did, 
Bundle 51, No, 4 Attachiatus est per 1 price chest. 1576 
Newron Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 204 Of cotour darke 
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PRUDENT. 


yellowish, like untoaaee Hyer. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulioa's 
ee . 3) 11. 33 ‘urned into pruche or spruss beer, 
d, prudder, -est, obs. ff. Proun, -er, -est. 

Prude (prid), a. and sé. [a. mod.F. prude 
adj. and sb., said of a woman In same sense as the 
Eng. (Moliére in Littr¢é), in OF. prude, prove, 
preude,in a laudatory sense, good, virtuous, modest, 
respectable; either a back-formation from praude- 
JSemme (cf. PrupnomMy) or a later fem, form of prad, 
pro, pre: see Paeux, Prow a] 

A. adj. That maintains or affects extreme pro- 
pricty of speech and behaviour, especially in 
regard to the relations of the sexes; excessively 
modest, demare, or prim; prudish: usnally applied 
adversely, Now rare. 

1709 Mas. Mancey Secreé Afenz. (1720) 1V. 318, F can'e 
understand what you and my prude Cousin Aurelia mean 
ay being betov'd. 17ga If. Waroce Lett. (1846) 11. 449 
te is jealous, prude, and scrupulous. 1900 H. G. Granam 
Soe, Life Scot. 18th C. (1901) U1. igs The prudest might go 
and enjoy Vanbrugh’s Proveked f i siedell under guise of 
eee tistening to Corelli’: Sonatas, 

B. sb. A woman who maiatains or affects 
excessive modesty or propriety in conduct or 
speech; one who is of extreme propriely: nsually 
applied adversely with implication of affectatlon. 

170g Ciaarr Careless 2/usb. v. i, For you I have. .stood 
the lute Insults of Disdainful Prudes, that envy’d me 
perhaps your Friendship. 1709 Stre.y Saticr No. 102 ? 5 
Prudes, a Courtly Word for Female Hypocrites. 1781 
Mate, D'Agatay Diary Aug, He is an actual male prude ! 

1847 Texxyson /’rinc. Prol. ae if our old halls could 
change their sex, and flaunt With prides for proctors, 
dowagers for deans. 1882 Miss Baappon Aff. Royal 111. 
x. 195 Prudes and puritans may disapprove our present form, 

Hence Prusdelike a., of the natare of, or char- 
acteristic of, a prude ; Pru‘dely adv., in the manner 
of a prude. 

1718 /recthinker No. 145 P 7 The same idle Charnis, by 
which the gay Pamphilus ensnared the prudetike Honoria. 
1789 Wotcotr (P, Pindar) Exfost. Odes iii. 22 Scorning 
Moderation's Prudedike stare. 1883 ews, Alex. Mactan 
125 Mock her not, ye prudely pure. 

ude, obs. form of Proup. 

Prudence (prédéns). Also6 Sc. prowdenco, 
proudens. [a. F. predence (13th c. in Littré), 
ad, L. pridéntia foresight, sagacity, skill, prudence, 
contr. from providentia PROVIDENCE.] ‘The quality 
of being prudent. 

1, Ability to diseern the most suitable, politic, or 
profitable coarse of action, esp. as regards conduct; 
practical wisdom, discretion. 

1340 Ayend, 125 Prudence lokep pane scete pet hi ne bi 
becazt. ¢2430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 With a 
mantelte of prudens clad thou be. 1300-20 Dunnar /’oenes 
ix. 77 Enarming me, With fortitude, prowdence, and 
temperance, ¢1 A. Scott Poenrs (S.T.S.) vi 39, T will 
..pleiss hir proudens to imprent it. @1639 W. WiatreLxy 
Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 102 Prudence is a vertue by whict: a 
man doth worke rightly to happinesse. 1752 Hume Jss. 4 
Treat. (1777) 1. 3 Beyond all bounds of prudence and 
discretion, 1820 Byaon Afar. Fal. i. ii, You so forget Alt 

rudence in your fury. 1850 S, Dosert Aoman vii, Pro- 

ence, the sout's stern sacristan. 

b. An instance of this ; a prudent act. 

1667 Watrernouse Fire Lond. 36 In despight of those 
wouted prudences, and usual resistances. 1890‘ R. Botore- 
woop 'Col. Reformer (1891) 291 A night when the ordinary 
prulenes and severities of conscience might be.. place 

hind the perceptions. 

+2. Wisdom; knowledge of or skill in a 
matter. Cf. JURISPRUDENCE. Oés, 

€13375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 1019 For, gyf hyn 
wantis sic prudence (to an>wer questions], be suld nocht cum 
in jour presence. 1382 Wycitr £fh, ti, 4 As je redinge 
niown vndirstonde my prudence iu the niysterie of Crist. 
1388 .— Yas. Prot., In othere epistotis.. hou myche fra 
oure otheris making discordith, I lene to the prudence 
of the redere. 1609 Biste (Douay) Farwchk iii, 9 Harken 
with your cares, that you may know prudence. 1660 
Strantey f/tst, PAdlos, 1x, (1701) 350/2 He. .resigned him: 
self to the most exact prudence of the Magi to be formed. 
a 1859 R. Cuoate Addresses (1878) 235 In his [Webster's] 
profession of politics, nothing..worthy of attention had 
escaped him}; nothing of the ancient or modern prudence. 

+3. Foresight, providence, Ods. 

@ 1619 Fotuerny A ¢heoon, n. xi. § 6 (1622) 320 Then must 
it be, either by Chance, or by Prudence. 1685 Bovie ng. 
Notion Nal, vi. 23 "Tis my settled opinion that Divine 
prudence is often at least conversant in a peculiar manner, 
about the actions of men. 4 

+4. Alleged term fora ‘company’ of vicars. Oés. 

1486 BE. St. Albans F vj, A Prudens of vikeris. A 

+Prudency. Os. [ad. L. pridénti-a: sce 
prec. and -ency.} = pec 

1839 Taverner Gard. Wysed. 1. 8b, To fense our selfes 
agayast the wyly and craftye foxes with columbyne pru- 
dencie. 1620 J. Pyrer tr. Hist. Astrea 1. x. 361 Change to 
the better, I call prudency, But to the worse shewes small 
discretion. 1656 S. Houtaxo Zara fa729) 77, How many 
Inchantments expect a period from the prudency of my 
Courage. 

Prudent (pridéat), a. [a. F. prudent (¢ 1300 
in Godef. Comp/.), or ad. L. pritdéns, -éntem fore- 
seeing (very rare), knowing, skilled, experienced, 
yersed in a thing, sagacious, circumspect, contr. 
from providéns YROVIDENT, with weakening or 
eatire loss of the notion of ‘ foreseeiag ’.] 


PRUDENTIAL. 


1. Of persons (rarely of inferior animals) ; 
Sagacions in adapting means to ends; careful to 
follow the most politic and profitable course; 
having or exercising sound judgement in practical 


affairs; cirenmspect, discreet, worldly-wise. 

1382 Wycur Luke xvi. 8 The sones of this world ben more 
pradent (Vulgate prudentiores] in her generacioun than 
the sones of li3t. od Cuavcer Doctor's T. 110 She 
was so prudent and so bountenons, ¢ 1450 Cov. Alyst. xxv. 
246 As a primat most preudent T present here sensyble 
Buschopys of the lawe with al the Cele ad 1g§08 
Dunsar Pua Marit Wemen 508 Thai suld..wirk efter 
hir wordis, that woman wes so prudent. 3610 GuitLim 
Heraldry 1. \. (1660) 29 That most prudent Prince King 
Henry the Seventh, 1667 Mitton P. Ly VU. 430 So stears 
the prudent Crane Her annual Voiage, born on Windes. 
1748 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vie (1841) 1. 36 All rash 
adventurers are condemned by the prudent part of mankind. 
1842 Tennyson Z2vo Voices 415 The prudent partner of his 
blood.. Wearing the rose of womanhood. | 1875 JowrtTr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 74 A prudent man will avoid sinning against 
the stranger, r : . 

+2. Wise, discerning, sapient. 
included in 1). 

a 1428 Wyclif's Bible Matt. xi. 25 Thou hast hid these 
thingts fro wijse men and ware [.A/S. New Colt. c pru- 
dent}. ¢1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 13 e the 
sentence of prudent Salaman. 1526 ‘Tixoate Afa?é. xi. 25 
Thou hast hyd these thynges from the wyse and prudent, 
and hast opened them vnto babes. 1549 Compl. Seot. 
xv, 129 The philosophour socrates, guhilk vas ingit to 
be the maist prudent man in the vniuersal varld. 1579 
W., WILKIxSON oe Familye of Loue Ep. Ded., Salomon 
the sonne of holy Dauid a prudent Kyng. . 

3. Of conduct, action, etc.: Characterized by, 
exhibiting, or proceeding from prudence; politic, 
judicious. he preedend: that which is prndent. 

zq12-r0 Lyn. Ciron. Zray mt, 3707 Poru3 her prodent 
medyacioun.. With kyng ‘Thoas she my3t eschaunged he. 
1gog Hawes Past. Pleas. v. (Percy Soc.) 22 They folowed 
not theyr fleshe so vycions, But ruled it by prudent 
governaunce. 3673 Lady's Call. u. i. § 17 ‘Tis prejudice 
enough against the prudentest advice, that it comes from 
their parents, 1707 Hearne Collect. 30 Sept. (O. H. 5.) II. 
57 Tis the prudenter Way not to know it. 1790 Bystander 
247 Then touching upon the prudent, he entreated it might 
remain some little time a secret. 1845S, Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. Vi... i 29 His..prudent and enlightened policy 
had ever been crowned with ultimate success. 1871 ee 
man Worn. Cong. 1V. xviii. 127 There were those to whom 
William fonnd it prudent to be gentle. 

Prudential (prilenfal), @. (adv.), sb. [f. L. 
priidintia Provence + -au. Cf med.L. pri- 
dentialis (gth c. in Acta Sanct. Boll, (1887) 64).] 

A. adj. 1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 
prudence; involving prudence; characterized or 
prescribed by forethonght and careful deliberation. 

1641 Lv. Dicuy Sf. 21 Apr. in Rushw. /f7st. Cold. 1, (1692) 
1,227 We must not piece up..the Defailance of Prudential 
Fitness, with a Pretence of Legal Justice. 1652 I. Wat. 
sincnam (f/t/e) Arcana Aulica: or..Manual of Prudential 
Maxims for the States-man And the Courtier. 1711 Appison 
Spect. No, 181 @ 7 To this 1 might add many other religious, 
as well as many prudential Considerations. 1770 Funins 
Lett. xli, (1820) 217 Here, too, we trace the litle prudential 
policy of a Scotchman. 1863 Faweert Pol. Econ. 11. vi. (1876) 
195 The life of a hired labourer can exert no influence.. 
towards cultivating prudential habits. 

Le in New England: cf. next sense and B. 1a. 
1644 First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) 1. 1 
Power to order in all the pera affaires of age 
2. Of persons: Exercising prudence; (in New 
England) Appointed to conduct the affairs of a 

town, society, etc.: cf. B. ra. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. \xxix, Prudentiall men 
and of a mighty reach, 1648 V. Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg. 
(1850) EV. 30 It is this day ordered by..the prudentiall men 
for the affaires of the Towne that [etc]. 1795 J. Suttivan 
Hist, Maine 221 In the year 1661, seven tnen were chosen 
to take care of the town affairs, under the denomination of 

rudential men. 1823 Scott PeveriZ iv, The side of the 
uritans was also deserted at this period by a numerous 
class of more thinking and prudential persons, who never 
forsook them till they became unfortunate. 
+3. as adv. = PRUDENTIALLY. Obs, rare. 
€1400 Beryn 381 The hoost of Southwork..al thing wron3 
prudenciall, as sobir man & wise. 

B. 56.1, pl. a. Matters that fall within the 
scope or province of prudence; esp, (in U.S.) 
matters of local government and administration 
for which there is no need to go to the law conrts: 


cf, quots. 1644 in A, 7b. and 1648, 1795 in A. 2 
) 2. 

1646 Col, Rec. Massachusetts 4 Nov. ha as Every 
township, or such as are deputed to order the prudentialls 
thereof, shall have power to present to the Quarter Court 
all idle and unprofitable persons. 1648 ‘I. Hie Ser 

ruth & Love 32 Divers things may he..better, and more 
safely settled as Prudentials, as Humane Constitutions, 
then as Divine Constitutions. 1697 Boston Ree. (1881) 
VII. 228 Voted that the prudentials of the town is left to the 
judgment and discretion of the Selectmen. 1774 E. Wire- 
tock in F, Chase Aist, Dartmouth Coll, (1891) 1. 263 
Agreed with Frederick Earnest..to take the care of the 
kitchen, and inspect and conduct the prudentials of it. 
1891 F, Cuase foid. 1. 565 Vhe condition of the College in 
its prudentials was such as might well have led any one to 
hesitate to take the helm. 

b. Prudential considerations. 

3658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 23, ] hear prudentials 
much Te upon us, why we should not call the old Peers, 
1776 De For Hist, Devil u. x. (1840) 322 Prudentials 
restrain bim in all his other actings with mankind. 1838 
Soutney Lef?. (1856) 1V. s65 As regards the prudentials of 


Obs. (exc. as 
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such an engagement, there will be additional means more 
than equal to any additional expenditure, 
+e. Prudential faculties. Obs. 

3679 R. Mavnew in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxy. 4 
wit not a man that is not defective in his prndentials 
secure his jewels? 1690 C. Nesse O. & NM. Test, 1. 282 Me 
puts forth his prudentials in providing for his safety. 

+2. A prudential maxim or precept. Obs. 

1719 De For Crusoe 184 Religion joined in with this 
Prudential, and 1 was convinced [etc.} 1734 Watts 
Relig, Fuv. xii. (1789) 119 The maxims of that philosopher 
are everlasting truths; and his prudentials will stand the 
lest in all ages. 

3. A person who urges prudence. rare. 

1864 De Morcan in Graves Life Sir W, Hamilton (1889) 
IIT. 604, T shall shock all the mathematical prudentials by 
standing up for the bare uncloaked infinitesimals, 

Prudentialism. [f. prec. +-1su.] A system 
or theory of life based upon, or having chief regard 
to, prudential considerations ; also A/. prudential 


principles. 

1835 De Quincey in Zait's Mag. 11. 549 With respect to 
Paley, and the naked prudentialism of his system, it is true 
that..Paley disclaims that consequence. @ 3866 J. Grote 
Exam. Uuilit. Philos. ii, (1870) 28, 1 have called utili- 
tarianism..superficial, hecause..it rests so much on mere 

vudentialisms, 1 A. B. Baucr in Expositor July ro 
i is better far to have the hero with all his drawbacks thaw 
to have nothing in human life that rises above prudentialism, 
commonplace, and humdrum. ; " 

So Prudentialist, one who is professedly guided 


by, or acts from, prudential motives, 

1833 Coreaince in Lit, Rent, (1838) IIL. 403 Mr. Legality, 
a prudentialist offering his calculation of consequences as 
the moral antidote to guilt and crime. @1860 J. Youncea 


A utobiog.xxv. (1881) 318 The dogmas of starch prudentialists. 

Prudentiality (predenfijeliti). rave. [fas 
prec. + -ITY.] The quality of being prudential ; 
prudential nature or character. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1 iii, 9 Being uncapahle 
of operable circumstances, or rightly to judge the pruden- 
ciality of affairs. @1849 H. Coreatce £ss. (1851) II, 103 
Being more personal and subjective than episcopal pru- 
dentiality wonld allow, at least in public worship. 

Prudentially (prude nfali), adv. ia as prec. 
+-1¥2,] Ina prudential manner; in accordance 
with prudence ; on prudential grounds. 

1641 Lp. Dicav Sf.21 Apr. in Rushw, “sé. Codd. 10. (1692) 
1. 227 What is Prudentially and Politickly fit for the good 
and preservation of the whole. 1710 Stavee Life Grindal 
1. vii. 7 This he ordered prudentially as well as pionsly. 
1828 Sovtney in Q. Rev. XXXVIL. 572 Marriages..when 
prudentially deferred. 1893 GLapstoxe in West, Gaz. 
28 Sept. 5/2 The manifestation of the opinion may have 
heen prudentially restrained. 

Prudentialness. 
= PRUDENTIALITY. 

1666 J. Serceant Let. Thanks 63 The prudentialness of 
their obligation. .was enough to make them miscarry. 1681 
Impartial Ace. Nat. & Tendency laie Addresses 37 They 
would have esteem'’d themselves very..unsufficient Judges 
of the prudentialness of that exercise of Royal Power. 

Prudently (pré-déntli), adv. [f. Prupent a. 
+-Ly2,] In a prudent manner; with prudence, 
circnmspection, discretion, or practical wisdom ; 
discreetly, wisely, judiciously. 


[f as prec. + -NESS.] 


1382 Wyeiar Luke xvi. 8 The lord preiside the fermour of | 


wickidnesse, for he hadde don prudently. 1484 Caxton 
ables of Aisop uti, Tle dothe prudently and wysely whiche 
taketh good hede to the ende. 1538 Starkey England un. 
i. 143 Remedys wpudentely to he applyd to such as and 
dyseasys. 1694 Kettiewett Comp, Persecuted 151 That 1 
may answer..so prudently, as not to prejudice myself. 1776 
Gusson Decl. & F. xiii. 1. 365 Constantius had very prudently 
divided his forces. 1828 Disraetr Chas. F, 11. ii. 68 It some- 
times happens..that old officers act more prudently than 
happily. AJod. Others prudently waited for further news. 

So Pru‘dentness, prudence (Bailey, II. 1727). 

Prudery (pridari, prédri). ad. F. pruderte 
(Moliére 1666), f. prude PRuDE: sce -ERY.] The 
characteristic quality of a prude; the character 
of being prndish ; excessive regard for the pro- 
pricties in specch or behaviour; extreme or affected 
modesty or demureness. 

1709 Steere Tatler No, 126 2 If she has any Aversion 
to the Power of inspiring so great a Virlue..she..is still in 
the State of Prudery. 1716 Lavy M. W. Monaco Let. to 
Lady Rich 20 Sept., Good. .jadies long since retired to 

rndery and ratifia, 1745 H. Watrove Leé?. (1846) 11. 49, 

intend to have infinite fun with his prudery about this 
anecdote. 1813 Salem Gaz. 2 July 4/1 A lady in the west 
end of the town has carried her prudery so far, as to separate 
the writings of male and female authors in her library, 1880 


Vern. Leg Stud, Italy ww. iv. 174 Ecclesiastical prudery 
would suffer no woman on the stage. 


b. £2. Prudish acts or words. 

1828 Scorr F, AZ. Perik iv, She has stopped my mouth 
over-long with her pruderies and her scruples, 

+ Prudhomme, Also as Fr. || prud’homme 
(priédom). [a. F. prud’ homme :—O¥. prod\h)ome, 
oblique case, f. pros, obl. prod, pro, PRow a. + om, 
obl, onte, homme man.] 

(The nom. appears to have been orig., as io Prov., frosom, 
prosom, i.e. pros+ (hours hut prosdont, prodom, occur, app» 
with intrusive @ from obl. bias gl Tobler suggests ns the 
orig., nom. pros d’ome, ob. pro dome, with prep. de) 

1. Hist. A man of valour and discretion, a ‘ good 
man and trne’; a knight or freeholder who was 
summoned to sit on the jury or to serve in the 
king’s council. 


PRUNALL. 


(1292 Britton 1. xxxi. § 6 Tauntost face jurer xii. des plus 
leaus prudeshommes ge eux verité presenterount des articles. 
Léid. Ui. xxvite § 5 Adounc face le viscounte trier xii. prodes- 
hommes (twelve good men. Vote. The word eee 
homme, as well as the similar... good and law/ful man, 
implied the possession of a freehold].] 1701 Cowell's /nterpr., 
Prodes Homes, this is a Title often given in our old Books 
to the Barons, or other Military Tenents, who were call'd 
to the King’s Conncil, and was no more than Discreti § 
Hideles Homines. 1865 Kixostey Hereze, vii, The chate- 
Jain sent word to Baldwin that the newcomer was a prud- 
homme of no common merit. 1883 W. J. Lorrig ‘ist. 
London 1, v. 128 The ‘prudhommes’ were arrayed at every 
election, at every bustings, against the lesser folk. 

{| 2. A member of a French tribunal appointed to 
decide labour disputes. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 14 Veh, 14/1 The English law..con- 
founds prud’hommes with arbiters, which is a capital fault. 
She prnd’hommes called on to decide certain particular 
cases deliver what in reality are judgments. 

+Prudhommie. (és. rare. In 5 preud- 
hommye, prudommye. [a. OF. prudhommie 
(isth c. in Littré), in mod.F. prud’honie, f 
prua’ homme (see prec.) + -#,-¥.] ‘The character of 
a ‘prudhomme’; approved loyalty and discretion. 

¢1477 Caxton Fason 28 b, I put myn armee and iny men 
vnder the conduyte of youre preudhommye and your 
wysedom. 1490 — Eneydos i, 11 Renommed of beanlte, 
wysedome, and prudommye, scyence, prowesse, valyaunce. 

Prudish (pridif), 2. ke Prope + -1sn 1] 

1. Having the characler of a prade; maintaining 
or affecting extreme propriety of behaviour. 

a7 Pore Challenge vii, Should yon catch the prudish 
itch. 1766 [AnstEv] Bath Guide xv. 32 A prudish old 
Maid By Gaiety brought to Despair. 1801 Man. Epce- 
woatn Pop. Tales, Contrast (1832) 109 Fanny was neither 
prudish nor censorionus, 1880 L. Stertten Pope ii. 38 We 
need not be prudish in our judgment of impassioned poetry. 

2. fig. Of things: Extremely prim, formal, or rigid. 

1771 Smottetr Mumph. Cl.8 Aug. Let. ii, The trees are 
planted in prudish rows. 1886 Edin. Kev. LX. 133A 
verse, not fettered in its movements, or prudish in its 
expressions, 1888 Lowest Fits Adam's Story Poems 
(1891) 505/2 There was a parlour in the house, a room 
‘lo make you shudder with its prudish Pn 

Come. ba) J. Neat Bro. Jonathan IL. 176 The window 
was..set full of nice, prndish-looking . «quaker flowers. 

Prudishly (pra-difli), adv. [f prec. + -L¥ 2] 
Tn a prudish manner; with prudery. 

1742 Pore. Dunc, 1v. 194 Nor wert thon, Isis! wanting to 
the day, (Fhongh Christ-church long ve prudishly away). 
1742 H. Watrore Lett, to Alann 834) . 199 No yeoman’s 
daughter could have acted more prudishly. 189 Kincstey 
Alisc. (1860) I. vi. 259 They prudishly despised the aantomic 
study of the human figure. 

Prudishness (prédifnés). [f. as prec. + 
ee ‘The quality of being prudish ; prudery. 

1840 Hoon Up Rhine 68 A shrinking delicate female, 
with sensitive feelings, nearly akin to prudishness. 1887 
Miss Braopon Like & Unitke vi, She withdrew herself 
suddenly from her lover's arm, with a touch of prudishuess. 

Prudist (prédist). [f. Prupe + -1st.] One 
who makes a principle or practice of strict propricty. 

1894 C. H. Cook Thames Rights 111 The prudists are 
simply hlasphemons. 1908 Westu. Gaz. 12 May 5/1 
Prudists to-day ask severely, ‘What are wecoming to? Are 
we again to see the licence of the directoire period ?’ 

Prudity (pritditi). xonce-wd. [f. PRUDE a. + 
-1ry.] = PRUDERY. 

1891 M. Maartens Old Maid's Love 1. ix. 86 He recoiled 
equally from the one old woman's purity—prudity—and 
from the other old woman's vulgar innuendos, 

Prue, var. Prev 0és. Pruen, pruin(e, 
obs. ff. Prune sé. Pruesse, pruice, obs. ff. 
Prowess. Pruf, -0, -ff, obs. Sc. ff. PRoor, Prove. 

Prninate (prince), 2. Nat. Hist. [f- L. 
pruina hoar-frost + -ATE?.] = PRUINOSE. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pruinatus, Pruinosus,. .prut- 
nate: pruinous. a is 

Pruinescence (préjine'stns). at, Hist. 
rave, [f, a3 prec., after efflorescence, etc.) The 
condition of being pruinose. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pruinose (priindus), a, Wai. Hist. (ad. L. 
pruinos-us frosty, {. prait-a hoar-frost : see -OSE.] 
Covered with a fine whitish powdery subslance 
giving the apnea: of hoar-frost ; frosted. 

1826 Kiray p. Eniomol, VV. xivi, 284 Prutnose,..when 
the splendour of the surface is, somewhat obscnred by the 
appearance of a hloom upon it like that ofa plum, but which 
cannot be detached. 1847 W. E. Steere Field Bot. # 
Barren stem pruinose. 1861 Hacrn Syaops. Neuropt. N. 
Amer. 70 Sides. yellow pruinose, with a broad superior 
brassy-brown stripe. 1887 W, Pasties Brit. Discomycetes 


165 Cup sessile,. chalky white, pruinose. 

Pruinous (priines), a. [ad. L. prainds-us: 
see prec. and -0vs.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to frost; frosty. Obs. _ 

588 J. Haavey Disc. Probl. 97 Much icie and pruinous * 
cold to be expected. 1686 Goan Celest, Bodies 11. 1x. 284 Ina 
Frosty morning the pruinous Atoms lye floating in the Air. 

2. = PRUINOsE. rare—°, See PRUINATE, 

Pranable (pranab'l), a. rare, “ [f. Prune v2 
+-ABLE.] AWE of being pruncd. 

a@i7go A. Hint Wes, (1753) 1. 248 Of a Tess grateful and 
prunable kind. 1801 Bestitast Afem. Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 
372 ‘The prunable matter would be completed. 


+Prunall. Oss. fad. F. prunelie a sloe, also 
the pupil of the eye: sce PRUNELLAT.)_ The pupil 
of the cye. : 


PRUNE. 


1597 Lowe Chirurg. 1. xi, (1634) 31 Eyes overwhelmed with 
some cataract ur faye which covereth the prunall, called 
the windowe of the eye, s600 VauGuan Direct. Health 
(1626) 89 Some other times the Prunall of the eye is grieved. 

Prune (priin), 5. Forms: see below. [n. F. 
prune (13th c. in Littré):—imed.L. priina, fom. 
sing. from prina, neut. pl. of L. priin-wm, a, Gr. 
npouv-ov, later form of apotpr-oy a plum.) 

A, Hiustratlon of Forms. 

4 prunno, 4~- prune ; 5-6 proyne, 6 prown, 
preune, 6-7 proine, 7 prewyn, prnine, 7-8 
(9 dia/.) pruin, pruen, prnan, § pruant. 

4345-6 Prunnes (see B. 2]. c1qo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 74 
Drie prunis [» 7, prunes] of daninscenes. ¢ 1430 Prune 
[see B. 2). 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 338 On 
Crystemas even my Lord resseyved be the caryer. .tiij. Ib 
proynes, 3519 in W. M. Williams Aaa. Founders’ Co. 
(1867) 52 Item, iij Ib of Proways. 1530 Prune (see B. 1]. 
ersja Du Wes fatrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1073 Vreunes, 
1598 Proines [see B. 2} 160a How to Choose Gd. Wife 
ul, iii, (1614) Gjb, Pies, with Raisins, and with proines, 
1603 Snaxs. Meas. for Ml. 1. i. 93 Longing .. for stewd 
prewyns, fbid, 103, bid. x10, 1624 Cart. Smite Vir 

inia uu. 26 The frnit..they..preseruc,.ns Pruines. 1658 

nities, Zudes,..a kind of Pruan [1696 Pruen, 1706 Prune]. 
1659 Woop Life 9 Apr. (O.11.S.) FE. 277, Lemmons, oranges, 
pruins. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No, 4790/4, 24 small Barrels of 
new..Pruants. 1714 Fy. Bh, of Kater 20 Old Rags, Paper, 
Cards, Pruens, &c. 1719 «Iccomplisht Lady's Delight 
(ed. 10) 2 To mnke Conserve of Pruants, 1719 W. Wooo 
Surv. Trade 94 Wines, Vorandies, .. V'ruans, Linins and 
wrought Silk. 1973 Prutn sauce [see 33. 5]. 

B. Signification. 

+1. The frnit of the plnm-tree ; a plum; also, 
the tree, /’rusis domestica, Obs. (exc. ns in c.and 2). 

1530 Pausca, 259/1 Prune a kynde of frute, sruve. 1585 
T, Wastincton tr, Nicholay’s Voy. 1. vii. 37 Gardens.. 
filled with. acl abricots, dates & olines. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 319 In Drying of Peares, and Pruncs, in the Ouen, 
and Remouing of them often as they begin to Sweat, 2 
Faves Ace. £. India & P, 247 Peach, Apricot, Prunello's, 
Figs, Prunes,..and all those we call Wall-Fruit. 

tb. Damask prune = Danson: see DAMASK 2. 

Jexqoo; see A.) 3 Exyvot Cast. Afelthe (1539) 2a The 
damaske prune rather bindeth than lowseth. 1579 i Jones 
Preserv. Bodie §& Soule 1. xvi. 29 Also Medlars, Peaches, 
Cheries, Grapes, ..damaske proynes so they be sweete, 

ce, U.S. A variety of plum snitable for drying. 
tgoz West. Gas. 14 Feb, 12/2 Prunes grow in many 
countries, and it is said California is ‘full of them‘... ‘The 
crop in 1900 was nbout 140,000,000 pounds, 1g0a Daly 
Chron. 18 Sept. pit After three years the prune. grow, the 
deep-blue ripe fruit being most plentiful at the end of 
August and beginning of September. 

2. The dried fruit of several varieties of the 
common plum-tree, produced in France, Germany, 
Southern Enrope, California, ctc., and largely used 
for eating, raw or stewed; adried plum. Formerly 
distinguished ns dry prine. 

(The finest kind imported from France are also called 
French plas.) 

1348-6 Ely Sacr. Rolls (1909) TE 130 In ij Ih de 
Prunnes empt. 12. 40. ¢1400 Drie prunis [see A.]. ¢1420 
Liber Cocortuim (1862) go Do dates fer. and raysyns and 
prunus also. ¢ 1430 7tve Cookery-bks. 52 Plante be cofynne 
a-boue with Prunez, & with Datys. 1584 Cocan //aven 
flenlth cv. (1636) 104 The Damasin Plummes are woont to 
be dried and preserved ns figges, and are called in English, 
Prunes, 1698 Lpadario Bij, Stuffe them with sweet hearbes, 
dry proines, soure grapes. 1633 Hart Diet Diseased 1. xvi. 
63 In France and Spaine..they drie their plummes. sthese 
kinds wee commonly call..prunes. 1752 Beaxecey 74. 
Tar-water Wks. 1871 ITY. $03 Stewed prunes, and other 
diet of an opening kind. 1893 E. H.Bankea bVand. Southern 
Waters 295 Upon the sill were plums laid out on wooden 
trays to dry in the sun and become what English people call 
prunes. 

3. ¢ransf. The dark reddish purple colour of the 
juice of prunes; also called prune-purple. Also 
atirib, 

1884 Chr, World 17 Jan, 52/1 All wool Rich Ottoman 
Dress material. .in. erie 1884 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 4/1 
Prune and a large variety of greys nre likewise on the list of 
fashionable colours, 1899 $i’es¢i. Gaz. 20 May 1/3 Miss 
Debby arrayed in a prune silk gown. 

4. Phrase. Prunes and prism: see quot. 1855. 
Thence, applied to a prim and mincing manner of 
speaking, and to superficial ‘accomplishments '. 

18s5 Dicxens Dorvit u, v, ‘ Father is rather vulgar, my 
dear... Papa., gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, 
Potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism, are all very good for 
the lips: especially prunes and prism. You will find it 
serviceable in the formation of a demeanour, if you some 
times say to yourself in company or on entering a room 
mn Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism, prunes and 
prism.”' Jd¢d. vil, heading, Mostly, Prunes and Prism. 
1888 Brit. Weekly 28 Sept. 353/: He has none of the ‘ prunes 
and prism’ oe and 1s, perhaps, addicted to strong lan- 
guage. 189a V .G. Jexxixsin Amer, Ann. Def Apr. 9x Sur- 
face accomplishments, the prunes and prisms of education, 

5. attrib. and Cond, (see also sense 3), as prune- 
packer, plum, sance, -stone; prune-juice, the 
juice of pranes; also afirié, in reference to its 
colour (sce 3); prune-tree, (a) a plam-tree (now 
in sense tc); (6) Prunus occidentatts, a West 
Indian timber-tree (7 reas. Bot. 1866). 

2863 AtrxEN Sc. § Pract, Med. (1866) II. 729 The so-called 
**pnune juice’ expectoration characteristic of the third stage 
of pneumonia. 1873 T.H. Garen /ntrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) ot 
A rusty or prune-juice colour. 31905 Daily News 8 Dec. 6 
The French *prune-packers, it is said, often import Cali- 
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furnian prunes,..repack them,..and sell them to the 
Americans 1891 /did. 24 Oct. 5/4 *Prune plums, damsons, 
and bullaces ure the principal other fruit. 1773 Goins. 
Stoops to Cong. ut, To men that are hungry, pig. with 
Ee sauce is very food eating. 1899 Perr Sir Clyont. 
Wks. (Rtldy.) s00/1 ‘This fear hath made me beray myself 
with a *proin-stone that was not digested. 1617 Yanna 
Ling. 98 The *prune tree and cherry tree do wither with 
frost. yee Daily Chron. 18 Sept. oft A peach or apricot 
seed is planted, and when the little tree is a year old it is 
cut to the ground, and a piece of live prune-tree fastened to it, 


Prune (prin), v.! Odsolesceent. (ME. prune, 
pruyne, proyne, of uncertain origia, bat in its 
phonetics apparently French; ngreeing in form 
with Prune v.2, of which it has been supposed to 
bea eee fig. application, This is not im- 
possible; but Pruxe v.* is not found till later, nor 
was it common till abont 1550, and its origiaal, 
OF. proignier, is not used in this sense. 

To identify them, it would be necessary to assume that 


in Anglo-Fr. Qin pete the verh had acquired this 
changed use, and been ta 


Anglo-Fr. has not been found. ‘here appears to be some 


telationship between this and the synonymous grenc, | 


Paeenv.2 Cf, the Chaucer quot. ¢ 1386 in A. p. 
A. Ilustration of Forms. 

a, 4~ prune, (5 prowne, 6-7 prewne). 

z Prine [see B.]. ¢14590 BA. Jlawkyug in Kel. Anti 
298 l’ut her oute a-gayn to prowne and spalch herself, and 
a-non after that proynyng draw her in agayn. 1§9a, 2 1645 
Vrewnce [see B. 43 Paunixe od/. 34.1 ch 

8. 4 pruyne, 5-7 proyne, 6 proine, proign, 
6-7 proin, proyn. 

@ 1380 Bossnen see B. rb}. ¢1386 Craucea Aferch. T. 
768 (Corp. AZS.) He kembip him and proyneb him and 
pikep (so Camébr., Petw., Lausd.; Ellesm. preyneth, //eag. 
prayneth, /Zart. 7334 pruneth]. 1g08 Proyne [see B. 1}. 
1875 Tuaserv. Falronrie 133 That they may..proine and 
picke theirfeathers. 1588 Proign [see Paunina vd, 56.4 b}. 
1623 LB. Jonson Underwvoods, Celebr. Charit v, Where ¥ 
sit and proin my wings After flight. 

y. Se. 5-6 prunje, 6 prun3za, pronje, prounze, 
prwnje, prun3ie. 

¢1450 Hottann //ozwlad 21 Birdis..Pransand and_prun- 
geand, be pair and be pair. x Douspar Jua Maritt 
Ween 374, 1 wald me prunga plesandly in precius wedis. 
1§13 Dovetas “Exeis v. iii. 50 A standand place quis 
skurthis with ther beikis, Forgane the son, glaidlie thaimn 
pronge and bekis. ¢1560 Proun3e [see B. 2b], 1571 Sader. 
Poems Keforim, xxxvil. 56 Persaue.. pe papingo Fat prwn3eis. 
arzs8s Montcomesin Flyding 86 As proud as 3ee prungie, 
jour pennes sall he plucked. 

B. Signification. 

1. Of a bird (or any being so figured): To trim 
or dress the feathers with the beak: = PREEN v.2 1, 
a. trans, (reft., ot with the feathers, etc. as 047.) 

1390 Gowea Conf, I}. 75 For there he [i-e. the eagle] 
pruneth him and piketh, As doth an hauk, 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xvi. 63 As a byrde that pruncth or pycketh her. 
1g08 Fisnea Peuit. Ps. cit. Wks. (1876) 154 There she 
proyneth & setteth her feders inordre. 1590 SrENSER F. e 
i. fii. 36 She gins her feathers fowle distigured Prowdly 
to prune, and sett on every side. 1704 Swirt Batt. ks. 
Misc. (1711) 235 Friend, said the Bee (having now prun‘d 
himself). 1735 Pork Donue Sat. iv. 186 Where Contempla- 
tion prunes her ruffled wings. r8a0 Scotr 4ddo¢ vii, The 
falcon instantly setded on his wrist, and began to prune 
itself. 1874 Hottann Afistr. Manse v, The pigeon pruoed 
his opal breast. 

b. aésol. or tnir. for ref. 

31380 Pistill of Susan 8 Pe popeinyes perken and 
pruynen for proude. 1423 Jas. | Ningss Q. laiv, The birdis 
. Said, ' wele is vs begone,..We proyne and play without 
dout and dangere’. 1649 G. Danie. Trinarck., Hen. LV 
Ixxiv, Hurry prunes safe, and brings fresh feathers on 
‘T’ enlarge his wing. 

2. Of a person: To trim, dress up with minute 
nicety ; to prink, deck out, adorn. 8. frans. (or 
refl.): cf. PREEnv.2 2, (In quot. ¢ 1450, ironical.) 

©1386 [see A.B} ¢x450 Cov, Afyst, xvii. (Shaks. Soc.) 164, 
1 xal prune that paddok and prevyn hym as a re 1513 
Dovucias eneis wv. v. 89 His hair enoynt weill prungeit 
ondir that. 1599 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. Induct., Another 
.ewith more beard than brain prunes his mustaccio. ibe9 
Massincan ficture wv. ii, The younger Prones up himselt, 
as if,.be were To act a bridegroom's part. 1737 Songs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 220 Adorn thy mind the more within, 
And prune thy person less, 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. I. 
13 So Ninon pruned her wither'd charms, 

b. adsol. or tnir. for refi. 

€1g60 A. Scorr Poets (S.T.S.) xxxiv. en ladeis will 
not sounge With waistit wowbattis rottin, Bot prowdly thay 
will prounge, Ghats geic is to be gottin, 1678 Drvpen 
Au for Love Epil. 13 He grows a fop.. Prunes up, and 
asks his orncle, the glass, If pink or purple best become his 
face. 1684 Otwav 4 fheis¢ un. i, A vain, pert, empty Rogue, 
That can prune, dance, lisp, or ie very much. 

+3. ref. fig. Toplume oneself, prideoneselé Ods. 

1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xi. 7 He turned Nehuchadnezzar 
A grazing among beasts, for pruning and priding himself 
upon this Babel. 1657 W. Bios Mod. Polictes, etc, (ed. 7) 
Eiijb, The Great Turk may justly exsult and prune him- 
selffin discourses of this nature. 1672 Maavett Xch. Transp. 
1. 43 Divines..who pruned themselves in the peculiar Viru- 
tency of their Pens. bs 

+4. trans. To set in order. Obs. rare. 

rgga_ Warner 4/6. Eng., Aeneidor 195 A hunting was 
ese appoynted, .. the Standes were prewned; the 

oyles pitched. 

Prune (prin), v.2 Forms: a. 5 prouyne, 
6-7 proin(e, proyne; 8. 7 pruin(e, pruyn(6, 


. 


en into Eng., long before its ° 
original French sense was adopted. Evidence of the vb. in, 


PRUNEL. 


6- prune. [In 15th c. pronyne, in 16th e. proine, 
a. OF, proding(ujier, prodgnier, later proignier, 
in 16th c. progner, prougner, to prune or cut back 
(the vine): cf. Laxltre sa vigne y prougne on 
taille (E. Damernal ed. 1597). 

The ulterior history of the OF. is uncertainy it Is quite 
distinct in sense and form from provaigner, Srovigner to 
layer a vine-shoot ; Paovinz v3 although in mod. F. dialects 
the latter is reduced to prengner, progner.} 

1. érans. To cut or lop supertluons branches or 
twigsfrom(a vine,tree, orshrnb), In orderto promote 
frnitfulness, Induce regular growth, ele. ; to trim. 

a, 1847 Homilles 1. Falling Jr. God 1. (1859) 87 As lon 
as a man doth proine his vines, doth dig at the roots, an 
doth lay fresh earth to them, he hath a mind to them, he 
perceiveth some token of fruitfulness. 1 T. WItson 
Rhet, (1580) 49 He is coumpted no good zardener, that., 
doeth diligently proine his old Trees, and hath no regard 
either to ympe or pan young settes. 1670 W. Hucues 
Moye” Vineyard 15 In Germany. .they Proin not their Vines 
the first year. 

B. 3575 Fenton Gold. Efist. (1577) 93 The tree..by the 
high way giues more shadowe to the passenger, than fruite 
ta the owner that prunes it. 1612 Biatr. /.e7. axv. 3 Sixe 
aii thou shalt prune thy Vineyard. 1624 Carr. Suitn 

‘irginia 1. 26 Vines..covered with fruit, though never 
171r ADOISON Mee No, 98 Pi 

Peats Nat. Hitt, 
down to the size of 


ruined nor manured, 

.ike Trees new lopped and pruned. 18: 
Conn. 76 In France, the vine is prun 
a eporelerry bush. 

, absol, 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1x. ii. (1886) 136 Times and 
seasons to sowe, to plant, to proine. 161a Dravton Po/y- 
of, Ni, p37 Heere set, und there they sowe; here proine, and 
there they plant. 1648 Sanngason Ser7. (1681) TY. 24 
What Husbandman would plow and sow and plant an 
prune..if he did not hope..to Inn the fruits? 1847 Extra: 
son Regr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) ¥. 347 On the 
whole, selfishness plants best, prunes best, makes the best 
commerce, and the best citizen, 

2. To cut or lop off (hranches, boughs, shoots). 

a, 1872 Mascatt Plantog Graf, (1575) 12 Ve must 
proyne or cut the hraunch of commonlye in winter, 1612 
Tro Noble K. ut. vi. 242 Doe men proyne The straight 

yong bowes that blush with thousand blossoms? 1626 

ACON Syfva § 432 A Tree..(with] the lower Loughes onely 
maintained, and the higher continually proined off. 

B. 1614 \Woopat Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 390 After the 
dead boughs are pruned off. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Sract, 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 99 [They] should have their bottom side- 
shoots carefully pruned, cutting them close to their stem. 

3. fig. To ‘cut down’, mutilate (quot. 1565); 
to rob, spoil (quot. 1640); ¢sf. to cnt down or 
reduce by rejecting superfinities; also to rid or 
clear of what is superfluous or undesirable. 

a, 1426 Lyn. De Gul. Jilgr. 244 Many a thyng, yt ys 
no sah Mot be prouyned, & kut a-way, And yshape of newe 
entaylle. 1565 Jewer Repl. Harding (161) 274 It is 
neither indifferent, nor true dealing, thus to nip, and to 
proine the Doctours sayings. 1608 Mactin Dumb Naight wu, 
1. Fj b, Hee proind him well and brought him vp to learn- 
ing. 1640 Howe. Dodona's Gr. 50 They might oppresse, 
spoyle, rob, peele, proyne, and gruhbe them up at pleasure. 

B. 1605 Bacon Aat. Learn, 1.axiii § 49 Howe they [laws] 
ure to bee pruned and reformed from time to time. 1659 STAN- 
vey J/ist. Philos, xis, (1701) 475/1 When I considered, how 
difficult it were so to prune it [a treatise], as to please all 
Persons, 1711 Apotson Sgect. No. 135 ? 10 Some.. Authors 
..began to prune their Words of all superfluous Letters. 
1996 Soutney Left. fr. Spain 11799) 201 (The wd has 
three branches ;..a small pincers to prune it, and a bucket 
to deposit the snuff in. 1838 Parscorr Ferd. § /s. (1846) 
Hi. xx. 194 Pruning it of all superfluous phrases. 

b. To take away or remove (superflulties, 
deformities). 

€1680 Waiter On Earl of Roscommon g Worace will 
our superfluous Branches prune, 1766 BLackstone Comma, 
Il. v. 77 Even magna caria itself..only pruned the luxuri- 
ances That had grown out of the military tenures. cos! 
Tozer Hight. Tnrkey Ut. 117 Establishing a standard ani 
pruning away deformities [in language]. 


Pruned (priind, poet. prinéd), ff. a.) arch, 
[£ Prune v.1+-Ep1.) Trimmed,ns a bird’s feathers 


with the beak ; also fig.: see PRUNE v.! 

1g9§ Baaxrlztp Sonn. vii, My siluer Swan is swimming: 
Against the sunne his pruned feathers trimming. a 
G. Saxovs Paraghr. Song Sol. v. iv, Black as the newly 
pruned Crow. 

Pruned, /f/. 2.2 [f. Prune 7.2 + -zp1)] 
Trimmed, as a tree or shrub, by culting off super- 
flnons branches, etc.; cut off, as a superfluous 
branch ; also fig.: see PRUNE v.2 

1ggz Hutort, Pruned and cutte, reser, sectinnt. 1649 

er. Tavioa Gt. Exentp, ut. Disc. xiv. 11 Peace sheds po 

lood but of the pruned vine. 1895 H’estm, Gaz. 11 Sept. 
8/a A persecuted cause, they no douht reflect, flourishes 
like a pruned fruit tree. 

+Prune’l. és. Also 6 -elle, 6-8 -ell. [a. F. 
prunelle, a variant of brunelle BRUNEL; so G. 
prunelle (obs. braunelie), med.L. brunella, pri- 
nella: see PRUNELLA2J The herb Self-heal 
(Prunella vulgaris) ; formerly often including the 
Bogle (Ajuga reptans). i 

as A Pedas 1. xc. 13a There be two kindes of 
Prunell. The first is called aK And the second re- 
teyneth still the name of Prunell. fbid, 233 Prunell .. is 
also a souernigne remedie against that disease which the 
Brabanders do name den Braynen, that is, when the ae 
is inflamed and waxeth hlacke and is much swollen, so that 
the general! remedies haue gone before. 1§97, 1611 [see 
Bauxet} 1610 W. Fotacnam Art of Survey Lx. 25 The 


PRUNELET. 


sowing of the seede of Trefoyle, or Clauers, Metilot, Prunel, 
Milfoyle, &c...doth nich inrich Meddowes. 1727 Brantry 
Fam. Dict. 5. Cut, Take some prunel or else some nettles, 
and [apply to a cut}. Comd, 1s99 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's 
Bh. Physieke 98/2 Prunelle-water. 

Prunelet (priniet), [£ PRUNE sd, + -LET (app. 
arbitrarily).] ‘A liqnor made from sloes or wild 
plams’ (Simmonds tet. Trade 1858). 

Prunella! (preene'la). Also 7-9 prunello; B. 
8 prenel, 9 prunelle. [Of uncertain history: 
identical with mod.F. priaedfe, but this is cited by 
Littré only from 1780, thongh it may occur earlier. 
Littré derives the name from frenelle, sloe, in 
reference to its dark colour, The forms prunella, 
-eHlo have the plone of It. or Sp., but do not 
occur in dicts. of these langs. in the 17th c.; they 
may have beea merely Eng. grandiose alterations, 
as in some words in -ada, -ado, ete. The 8 form 
prunelle follows the Freneh.] 

1, A strong stuff, orig. silk, afterwards worsted, 
formerly uscd for graduates’, clergymen’s, and 
barristers’ gowns; later, for the appers of women’s 
shoes. 

Leather and pruuella; amisquotation and misap lication 
of Pope's ‘leather or prunella’: sce Leatnea sb. 1d. 

1656 Bk. Values in Scohell Acts § Ordin. Parl. (1658) 474 
Wrought Silks called. .Prunellos, broad, the Ell oo. 15. 00. 
1670 Lavy M. Beatie in rath Rep. Mist. ASS. Comut. 
App. v. 2x Upon the Queene’s Birthday most wore..plaine 
black skirts of Morella, Mohair, Prunella, and such stuffs. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 199/1 Bachelors of Art. .have 
a full Gown..of Stuff, “Silk, Prunella, or the like. 1734 
Pore Fss. Man wv. 204 Worth makes the man, and want of 
it, the fellow; The rest is all but leather or prunella. @1761 
Cawtnorn Poens, Wil & Learning (1770) 191 He..Gave 
him a robe of sleek prunella. 182-1879 [see LEATHER sb. 
1d]. 1864 Sata Quite Alone I. ia tverybody...trips in 
soft sandalled prunella, or white satin with high heels. 1882 
Beck Draper's Dict., Prunella, Prunella, a stuff only 
rescued from complete oblivion by Bae famous couplet. 

B. 1710 Loud, Gaz. No. 4706/4 Fur Sale .., black Prenels and 
Russerines. 1840 J. P, Kenneoy Quodlibet ix, Agamemnon 
Flag..in boots of drab prunelle. 187 James /L/st. Worsted 
Manuf. x. 362 There were different sorts of lastings, as 
ptunelles wrought with three healds. 

2. (Sce qnot. A modern trade use.) 

1904 IVoollen Draper's Ternts in Tailor § Cutter 4 Aug. 
479/3 Prunella, a superior make of doeskin having a fine 
diagonal twill on it. 

3. attrib. Made or consisting of prunella, 

1706 EF, Waap Wooden World Diss. (1708) 41 He wears 
his Prunella Gown, as chearily as he does his Honesty. 
1862 Russet. Diary North & South (1863) 1. 20 White 
jean trousers, strapped under a pair of prunella slippers. 
1B7a-6 Voyte & Stevenson Aidit. Dict., Lasting Cloth, a 
material similar to prunella cloth. 1907 in Dasly News 


2 Oct. 4, | brushed her [Marie Antoinette's] pretty hlack 
prunella shoes. 


Hence Prune'lla’d a@., wearing prunella gowns. 


1812 H. & J. Smitu Rey. Addr. xv, Nods the prunella’d 
bar, attorneys smile. 


Prune‘lla2, Zo/, [Bot. L., alteration of 
Branella, gencricname in ‘Tournefort and Linnzus, 
recently restored in English Floras. /. vulgaris 
is said to have been so named from being a specific 
against the disease érunedia or prunella: see 
Bruve, PRuNEL, and Note to next.] A genus 
of herbaceous labiates, of general distribution in 
both temperate zones, /, vulgaris, Self-heal, is a 
common weed in Britain. (Iormerly also taken 
to include the Bugle, 4juga rep/ans.) 

[1578 Lyte Dedocus 1. xc. 133 The second kinde is also 
called Consolida media, but most commonly Mrunella or 
Brunella: in English Pronell.] xg99 A. M. tr. Gadbel- 
honer's Bk. Physicke 74/2 This vngvent is also excellent... 
for sore throtes, when as we intermixe the same with water 
of Prunella, 1664 Evetyn al. Hort, (1729) 205 May... 
Flowers in Prime, .. Pansis, Prunella, purple Thalictrum. 
3706 Puuttirs (ed. Kersey), Prunella..also the Merb Self- 
heal, good against a Quinsy, and other Diseases of the 
Mouth and Jaws. 1844 Emerson Ass. Ser. 1. vi. 158 All 
over the wide fields of earth grows the prunella or self-heal. 


| Prunella", Oé¢s. Alsog prunelle. [mod.L., 
earlier drznella, according to 16thc. writers, orig. 
the L, name of an infectious epidemic called in 
Ger. die brétune or breune (Grimm), in Da. de 
éruyne, lit. ‘the browns’ or ‘ brownness’, in which 
the tongue was covered witha brown crust. Srz- 
nella was thus a dim. of med.L. driizus brown: ef. 
jaundice, F, jaunisse, and snch names of diseases 
as whites, yellows, blues, etc. The corruptioa 
prunella may have been dne to High German 
pronanciation, or to a later fancied etymology, 
taking it as dim. of L. sri#na ‘burning coal’, See 
also BRUNEL, PRUNEL, PRUNELLA2, name of the 
herb reputed as a specific for the disease; and 
Note below. ] 

1. Path. A name given to the Hungarian or camp- 
fever which prevailed among the imperial troops 
in Germany in 1547 and 1566, considered by 
Hecker to have been petechial. In later times, 
applied to other disorders of the throat or fances, 


esp. to quinsy : see quots. In qnot. 1658 app. used 
for Iaflammationa. 


1536 


1658 A. Fox Waris! Surg. 1. v.20 Many use Phlebotomy 
. supposing to prevent hereby the prunella in wounds, 
1669 W. Simpson Afydrol. Chynz. 83 The spaw water avails 
nothing in..plurisies, prunella’s, poysons. 1693 tr. Blan- 
card’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Prunella, is sometimes taken for 
Apthz, White, Black or Red, sometimes for a Quinsie or 
the Hungarick Fever. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Prunella... 
term for Angina pectoris; also, for Cynancke; also, for 
thrush, ApAihous stomatitis. 

2. Pharmacy. Chiefly in comb. prunella salt, 
prunelle salt, in mod.L. sa/ praunelle, pranelle 
sal, also fapis prunella ‘ prunella stone’, Sat- 
PRUNELLA, name for a preparation of fnsed aitre. 

So called as used for the disorder of the throat. 

1627 Pharmacop. Lond. (ed. 3) 189 Lapis Prunelle. 1669 
tr. Sonroders ispensatory 254 Lapis Prunella, Nitre 
tabulated or prepared. 1681 [sce SaL-reuneLLa}. 1 
Pintrrrs (ed. Neeerit Sal Pruncilz..is sometimes called 
Lapis Pruneliz,and Crystal &tineral; being usually giver 
to cool and provoke Urine in Feayers and Quinsies, 1741 
Compl, Fan.-Piece tii, 103 Put toit 4 Pounds of Bay Salt,.. 
2 Ounces of Prunella Salt.” 1830 Macnoea Dict, Prunella, 
purified saltpetre, 1864 Weestza s.¥., Prunella salt, or 
prunelia, fused niter, molded into cakes or balls, and used 
for chemical purposes. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 740 
Prunelle Sait or Nitrumn tabulatume, fused saltpetre. 

[Note. For the etymology of drunella, and the derivation 
thence of the name of the herb, cf. quots. under Bauner, 
Prenet, and Paunetra?, also Gerarde oe) 508. 

As to the camp-fever of 1547, 1566, see Hecker Epidemics 
of the Middle Ages, Eng, tr. by Bahington, ed. 3, 1859, 
277-8 Grimmeites Kirchhof (1602) Afiit. Discipl. 202‘ viel 
seucht und krankheiten (im lager), sonderlich die breune ’. 
Kilian (1§99) has ‘ Bruyne..oris vitium cum lingua: tumore, 
exasperatione, siccitate, & nigredine: vnde et nomen ten- 
tonicé habet, vulgo éruze/la : quo nomine et herba vocatur 

uz huic morbo medetur', As to sad pruneilz, Boerhaave, 

Clem. Cheimiz (1732) 389) says (tr. P. Shaw 1741 TT. 245), 
This has aiained the name of sal pruncile from the 
Germans, who observing that a certain kind of epidemical 
camp-fever, attended with adangerons black uinsey, which 
they call ave dranne, was happily cured by the nse of this 
powder ; they thence called it by that name: and for the same 
reason they give the same appellation to the plant self-heal 
or prunedia, because this cures the same distemper. 

runelia, variant of PRUNELLO. 

Prunelle : see PRUNEL, PRUNELLA!, 3, PRUNELLO, 


Prunello (prune'lc). Also 7, 9 prunella, 8 
-elle, g -elloe. [Altered from obs. It. prietla 
‘any kind of little plumbe or Prune’ (Florio), dim. 
of pruna (mod. pragna) plum, prune, Chr. 
prunelle (-ele ¢1270 in Godel. Compl.) a sloe.] 

+a. Name for a variety of plum or prune, fresh 
or dried, Ofs. b. The finest kind of prunes or 
dried plums, made from the greengage and other 
varieties. 

1636 Butoxaa Eng. Expos. Pruneilas, a fruite like 
small Figges, good for restoratiue, and to comfort the heart. 
1622 Frercuer Sea Voy. i. i, Nor julips, Nor guaiacums, 
prunellos, camphire pills,..come not near your old woman. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 11, (1669) 120 The 
fruit at first is green..a little bitter, like our Prunelloes. 
rgi2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 168 We sell abundance of 
Prunes and Prunelles, as the Large and the Small. 1741 
Conipl. Fan.-Piece 1. tii. 239 Lay them drying till they be 
as dry as Prunello’s. ee Sir J. E. Survie in AZev, (1832) 
I. 193 Dined at Rrignolle, famous for the Prunes de Brig- 
notle, which we have corrupted into Prunelias, 1812 J. 
Suvrit Pract. of Customs (1821) 185 Prunellocs are a sort 
of French Prunes, of which large quantities are annually 
gathered in Provence. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prunelloe, a 
popular name for the Prunum brignolense. 

Prunello, variant of PrunEuuA lL, 

Pruner (prénax). Forms: seePrune 22 [f. 
Prone v.% + -ER1] One who prunes trees or 
shrubs. 

1586 W. Weaae Eng. Poetrie (Arb) 75 (Virgil ed. 1. 57) 
Vnder a Rock side here will, proyner_chaunt lcanet 
Srondator] merrie ditties, 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xxi. 
(1592) 322 The inuention..of the proiner of Vines. 611 

SPEED Sheat, Gt. Brit. xiii, (1614) 25/2 These grafts. .were 
cut downe by the Pruiner. 1761 Beatrie Hares 86 An 
ancient Wood . By pruner's axe yet saprolite 1887 Bowen 
Virg, Eclogue vw. 40 Glebe shall be tree from the barrow, 
the vine no pruner fear. 

Sige @ 1763 Suexstone Economy 1, 256 Youth is fair virtue's 
season, virtue then Requires the pruner’s hand. 1876 
Spuaceon Conmenting 4 Calvin.. was no trimmer and 
pruner of texts. 

Prung, obs. form of Proxe sd." 

Pruniferous, «. vare. [f. L. priin-ui PRUNE 
sb. +-(1)FEROUS.] Bearing plums or stone-frnits ; 
drupiferous. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 1. iv. § 7. 112 Trees may be 
distinguished according to their Fruit or Seed. . Pruniferons, 
1688 R. Home Armoury u. 119/1 Pruniferous Trees. . bear 


Fruit with Stones in them, 1750G. Hoanes Barbadoes 1 
Shrubs and plants of the Priiescns kind. 4 


Pruniform (préniffim), a. [f mod.L. priné- 
Jorm-is: see -[1|Fors.] Uaving the form or 
appearance ofa plum. ; 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex., Pruniforntis,. .praniform. 

Pruning (priniy), vd/. 56.1 arch. Forms: 
see Prune v1 [See -1nc1.] The action of PRUNE 
v1; preening. «@. Of birds. 

1450 [see Paune v.A.al, 1486 Bk. St. Albans Avj, 
An hawke wolde not be letted of hir proynyng. 1555 Dicces 
Proguost. Bijb, If they busy them selues in proyning or 
washing,.Jooke for rayne. 1611 Cotur., Onction feable, 


the pruining, or annointing which a Tiawke gives her 
feathers, by the moisture she sucks from her Crifpiber, 


print.) 


PRUNUS. 


b. Of a person: see Prune v.1 2. 

1588 Kyp Housch. Phil, Wks. (1901) 256 Those [women] 
that are faire with that filthy spunging, roigning, painting, 
and pollishing themselnes. a 1652 A. Witson /ncons(ant 
Ladie u. ii, Your pranings, paintings, and bare necks. 

c. concr, fig. from use in Falconry, 

a 162g Fietcnes Love's Pilgr. m1, ii, Dareshe think.. My 
{ove so fond.. That I must fake her prewnings: stoop at that 
sh'has tyr’d upon ? 

Pruning, 24/. 56.2 Forms: see Prune v,2 
[f. PRUNE v.44-1NG1,) The action of PRUNE v.* 

1. Of plants: see PRUNE v.2 1. 

1548 Exyot Dict., Castratio arborumt, the ofte cuttyng or 

ronyng of trees. x6x3 W. Lawson Country Lousew. 
Gard. (1626) 6 Trees. .loaden with wood, for want of proyn- 
ing. 1706 Lonnon & Wise Aetir'd Gard. 1, 108 Pruning 
makes a tree look handsome. 1858 Gienxy Gard. Every- 
day Bk. 50/2 Pruning is better done in the latter months 
of the year, when the leaves have fallen. | 

b. concer. (f1.) Portions cat off in pruning. 

1832 Jlauting 4 in Libr. Usef. Knowl, Husb. UI, 
Affording a quicker retum of profit in pe and thine 
mH 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vii, The prunings of the 
shrubbery. 

2. fig.: see PRUNE v.2 3. 

a 1603 Q. Etsz. in Nichols Pregr. Q. Eliz. (1893) I. 10, 1 
plucke up the goodlisome herbs of sentences by pruning. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Studies (Arb.) 9 Naturall Abilities are 
like Naturall Plants, that need Proyning by Study. 1907 
Nation (N. Y.) 23 Nov, 271/1 The prunings and chastenings 
of his fancy. A 

3. attrib. and Contd., esp. in the aame of tools or 
implements used in pruning, as Zr zn ing- dill, chisel, 
-saw, -scissors, -shears, PRUNING-HOOK, -KNIFE. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemnaoxe Ps. Lxxx. iii, Thon. .Nor planting 
care didst slack, nor ide 3 paines. 1822 Loupox Encyet, 
Gard. 319 The Pruning-Bill is generally a hooked blade.. 
attached to a handle of from one to four feet in length. 
ibid., ‘The Sl ai is a blade of steel, serrated in what 
is called the double manner on one side. bid, 320 The 
Pruning-Shears differ from the common sort, in having a 
moveable centre for the motion of one of the blades, by which 
means, instead of a crushing-cut, they make a draw-cut. 

Pruning, 71 a. [f. Prune v.2 + -ING?] 
That prunes (/it, or fig.): see PRUNE v2 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Hen, IV cocxxv, Soc stands 
the vineyard of Eines tres poune Lawes lye by. 
a 1845 Baanam Cousin Nicholas iv, Under the pruning and 
training hand of a skilful master, 

Pru-ning-hook, arch. [f. PRonino vd. sb.2 + 
Hook sd. 3.) A curved cutting implement used for 
pruning. Also fig. (cf, PRUNE v.2 3). 

161 Liste Zsa. ii. 4 ‘hey shall beate their swords into 
plow-shares, and their speares into pruning hookes [warg. 
or, sythes}. 1688 SoutH Seva. (1727) V. 1x. pst The great 
Husbandman of Souls takes this Course with his spintual 
Vines, toadd the ae Fae of his Judgments to the more 
gentle Manurings of his Mercy, 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 
1 $77 When peaceful Vines from Pruning-hooks are free. 
1706 Lonnon & Wisk Retired Gard. 1, 261 The Gard'ner.. 
will have Occasion fora Pruning-Hook to trim them. 

Pru‘ning-knife. A knife used for pruning. 
Also fig. (ct. PRUNE v.? 3). 

1589 Waanen A/d, Eng. vie xxx. (1612) 34 Bacchus [needeth 
thee] for Bee Kniues, ¢ 1610 in Ad/eyn Papers (1843) 
2 And, if it thee please, nse eke thy proinynge knife. 171 

ERKELEY Your in Italy Wks. 1871 1V. 575 They wear eac! 
by his side a broad pruning-knife. 3Bgx Dickens Let. to 
Miss M. Boyle 21 Feb. You will not be alarmed hy my nse 
of the pruning-knife. 

Prunoid (prénoid), a. [f. L. pritze-nat PRUNE 
sb. +-01D.] Having the shape of a plam; ellipsoi- 
dal. So Prunoi‘dean a., Zoo/., belonging to the 
suborder Prunoidea of radiolarians, characterized 
by an ellipsoidal lattice-shell. 

31888 RoLLeston & Jackson Anine, Life 875 A lattice-shell, 
..in shape spherical, ellipsoidal (prunoid), discoidal fetc.]. 
1895 Funk's Stand, Dict, Prunodean, |, 

Prunt (prent). [perh. a provincial form of 
A picce of ornamental glass, frequently 
of the blackberry form, attached or laid on to a 
body of glass, as a vase: also the tool with which 
this ornament is moulded or impressed with its 
pattem, Hence Pru‘nted @., ornamented with 
prunts. 

1891 Sale Catal, Glass Wks. Stourbridge, No. 204 Pair of 
large fluted tools. 205 Three prunts. 1902 Fral. Archzol. 
Inst, Mar. 3 The ‘ prunts’ on early glass. 1907 Academy 
xz Oct. 6/1 The remarkable series of vessels from Anglo- 
Saxon ves, of which..the prunted vases appear to be 
the earliest, and to have been imported into England in the 
latter half of the sixth century. 

|| Prunus (préénvs). 
ad. Gr. mpotvos = mpoupyy 5 
a sloe-bush.] 

1, Bot. A genus of trees and shrnbs, N.O. 
Rosacee, containing the common sloe, bullace, 
plum, apricot, myrobalan, and many other species 
or sub-species, bearing drupaccous fruits, 

id in Puitwies, “ 

. In Oriental Potlery. A representation of a 
Chinese and Japanese species, P. meme, on porce- 
laia, etc. Hence prunus decoration. 

1898 A. W. Franks Catai. Colt, Oriental Pottery (ed. 2) 245 
The plum-tree or prunus (Chinese sei, Japanese mrz1¢,.) 
forms the decoration of the pottery, erroneously termed ‘may- 
flower’ or ‘hawthorn’ pattern, | 1898 Daily News 1x July 
10/5 A bow! of fine pale green eee carved on the exterior 
with birds and prunus in low relief. zg05 Busnrit Chinese 


[L. prinus plum-tree, 
also (prarus silvestr?s) 


PRURIENCE. 


Art 11 The pranus because it throws out flowering 
twigs from its leafless stalks up to extreme old age. 1908 
C.F. Brin Let, to Editor, Prunus decoration is now more 
generally understood as decoration with the sprigs of the 
flowers and thorny stems of the Chinese wild plum, 

Prunge, obs. Sc. form of Prune w.! 

Prunjeandlie: sce Pron3Eanp. 

Prurience (prii*riéns). [fas PRURIENT: see 
-ENCE. ] 

1, The physical fact or sensation of ilching. 

@ 1688 Cunwoatnt /rut. Alor, (1731) 83 Pruriences and 
Tititlations of the ee i 

2. fig. Mental itching or craving. 

1829 I. Tavion Euthus. ix. 231 An irresistible prurience 
asking for the marvellous. 1837 [see PaverentLy]. 1879 F. 
Tlarxison Choice BAS. (1886) ag This literary prunience alter 
aew print yamans ps, 

3. = PRuRIENcY 3. 

1781 Cowrea Conversat, 31 There is a 
Tee of some, Wrath stays him, or else 
them dumb, 

Pruriency (prii*riénsi). [f.as prec. : see-ENCY.] 

1, The quality of itching, itchingness. rare. 

1669 W. Simpson ?/ydrol. Chysr. 164 An incipient patre- 
faction which begets a pruriency or wehing in the blood. 
1814 Caay Dante (Chandos) go Each one Plied quickly his 
keen nails, through furiousness Of ne'er abated pruriency. 
‘2. fig. The quality or condition of mental itching. 

w7ir Sterur, Spect. No. us pa A general Impatience of 
Thought, and a constant Pruriency of inordinate Desire, 
1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv, Wks. 1846 1. 142/1 We have 
scourgea in store for the pruriency of dissatisfaction, 

3. Liking for or tendency towards impure or 
lascivious thought; an instance of this, 

1795 Roscor Lorenzo de Medici 1. i. 51 A pruriency of 
imagination, not excuseable at any time of life. 1867 Buaton 
étist. Scot. (1873) L vi. 225 The pruriency that stains the 
classical mythology. 1880 ‘Ouipa' Afoths 40 She wilt have 
learned what..the wrapt-up prurieacies intend. 

Prurient (pricrignt), @ f[ad. L. pririens, 
eentem, pres. pple. of pririre to itch, long, be 
wanton, Cf, obs. F. prusfant (1598 in Godel.).] 

1. That itches physically, itching. rare. 


rurience in the 
od would strike 


1639 [‘T find the word in use in 1639, but in a passage aot 
worth citing ‘(Todd 1818)). 1648 legac fesper., To 


Detractor, Some nambers prurienl are, and some of these 
Are wanton with their itch; scratch, and ‘twil please. 1833 
Tennyson Pal, Art 201 In filthy sloughs they [swine] roll 
a ort skin, They graze and wallow. eee 

2. fig. Having an itching desire or curiosity, or 
an uneasy or morbid craving. rare. 

TESS SEDEN Hierasp. Pref. 14 Politick affectations of piety, 
which grow as scurfe or scabs, over those prurient novelties 
of opinion, 1664 H. Moar Afyst. (nig. itt. ii. $1. 212 Upon 
which fieryand prurient itch afterthe knowledge of Futurities 
Providence has cast this bridle. 1830 Kincstay Adt. Locke 
xiv, ‘he reading public..ia its usual prurient longing after 
Se like personal gossip. 1859 ‘HENNvsoN Vivien 485. 

. Given Lo the indulgence of lewd ideas ; impure- 
minded; characterized by lasciviousness of thought 
or mind. 

1746 Smotirtt Refproof 176 Debanch'd from sense, let 
doubtful meanings run, The vague conundrum, and the 


oe na. 17974 Warton fist. Eng. Poetry \xv. (1840) 
IT, 451 Marston. .gratifies the depravations of a prurient 
curiosity, 1836 Yohnsoniana 1. 37 Solitude is the surest 


aurse of all prurient passions, 1874 L. Steraen /fours in 
Library (1892) II. vi. 202 His morality is..far superior to 
the prurient seatimentalism of Sterne. 

4. Unduly forward or excessive in growth. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 66 The teeth [are 
sometimes].. buried... by a prurieat growth of the substance 
of their own gums, 1844 N. Paterson Manse Gard, 192 
By pinching off the prurtent bud, good keeping bulbs may 
be secured. 1850 R. Simpson Alem. Worth v.71 To prune 
the prurient branches of some promising fir. 

&. Bot. Applied to plants which caase an itching 
or slightly stinging sensation. rare. 

1858 in Mavna Expos. Lex, 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard, 
Prurient, stinging ; causing an itching sensation, 1896 S d. 
Soc. Lex, Prurient, see Pruriens, Pruricns,,.ap Red to 


certain plants or parts of plants furnished with hairs, because 


these are readily driven into the skin and then detached, 


causing considerable itching. _ is 

6. Comé., as prurient-minded adj. 

1899 Kirtine Stalky iii. 91 But about those three [boys]. 
Are tbey so prurient-minded ? 

Pruwriently, ad. [f. prec. + -LY2.] Ina 
prurient manner. a. With itching or uneasy de- 
sire, b. With lascivious inclination or saggestion. 

1837 Caatvie Fr. Rev, U1. ut. i, All things, .are got into 
hot and hotter pruriences; and must go on perently fer- 
menting, in continual change. 1840 — A/erves vi. (1858) 352 
Examine the man who lives ia misery use he does not 
shine above other men;..prurieatly anxious about his gifts 
and claims, 1907 Academy 9 Mar. 234/1 Pruriently pre- 
senting to the mind pictures which have no merit but their 
salaciousness. 

Pruriginous (pruridginas), @. (Also 8 
-genous, 9 -ginious.) fad. F. pruriginenx 
(1495 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. late L. pririginds-us 
adj,, f. pritrigo, -inem + sce next and -ovs,] 

1. Affected by or liahle to prurigo or itching; 
pertaining to or of the nature of prurigo. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Pruriginous, full of the itch, 1705 
Garesuit, £imdalming 164 Their Blood becoming Pruri- 
te. «produce Mange, Scabs aud Leprosies. 1744 

2, Owen Serpents 151 Its Bite... produces. .pruriginons 
Pain in the Flesh. 1899 Addéutt's Syst, Med. VULL. 814 A 
general eruption which was in parts very pruriginous, 


Von, VII. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1537 


+2. Characterized by mental itching, curiosity, 
or nneasiness ; irritable, excitable, fretinl. Ods. 
1609 Lr. W. Bartow Ans. Naneless Cath. 99 [He} hath 
aot yet narged the pruriginous hamor of his scoffing braine. 
1678 R. L'KsrranGr Seneca's Mor, u. ix. (1696) 198 In these 
{brooding or morose] Dispositions there is a kind of prurie 
ent canned, that makes some Peopte take delight in 
bour, and Uneasiness. 


+3. Asa term of nbuse; cf. Maney a. 3. Olds. 

1712 [Ocorswoarn) Odes Horace 11. 17/2 Heinsius unfor- 
tunately (ell into that Prurigenous blunder, by having too 
much regard for Julins Scaliger. 1825 Hocc in Blackw. 
Mag. XVIL. 113 If thou'rl a Cotquean by my soul, I'll 


split thy pruriginous nowl. eet 7 
| Prurigo (prucrai:go). ([L., an itching, lasci- 
viousness, t. fririre to itch.] An itching; sfec. 
in fath., a diseased condition of the skin attended 
by a violent and chronic itching, and characterized 
by the presence of flat slightly red papules, and 
a thickening of the part affected. Formerly including 
other irritant skin diseases. Also atirid. 

1646 J. Grecory Posthurma (1650) 102 A Fever hee had, 
but not of anie acute kiade: an unsnfferable Prurigo over 
all his bodie. 1706 Puittirs, Pririgo, an itching or tickling, 
an Itch. 1831 J. Davies Mandal lat. Med. 144 ‘The skin 
. becomes the seat of a very livel pee, of prurigo, and 
of an ahundant perspiration, 1876. arstowe The. & Pract. 
Med, (1878) 357 According to the latter authority, prarigo is 
a disease of remarkable intractableness, if not incurable, 

Pru‘riousness, rare. [f. *frurious, repr. late 
1. prérids-us adj., £. priirire \o itch (see -ous) + 
-NESS.] = PRURIENCY 3. 

1823 .Vew Jfonthly Mag. VU. 432 Outraged nature inciting 
them to wh the mortification of the body by the 


pruriousness of the mind. / A 

+Prurit. Obs. rare—. [a. F. prurit (16th c. 
in Littré), or ad. L. prarit-us.] = Prurites. 

1597_Lowe Chirurg. v. xi. (1634) 146 Vagula. .hhappeneth 
alter Ophthalmies eval cured ; itis accompanied wikpeutitg 
teares, aad rednesse, ae 

+ Pruritan, a. and sé. Obs. sorce-wd, Satirical 

rversion of puritan, in allusion to L. pritritus 

Toul 

15 asnn Pasguils Keturne Wks. (Grosart) 1.95 Pasg. 
oF frequented the Charches of the Pruritane Preachers... 
Marf. 1 pray you, Syr, why doe you call them Praritanes? 
fasq.  pruritu, They have an itch in their cares. 

+Prurita‘tion. O45. rare—'. [n. of action 
from assumed L, *fritritdre, freq. of priirire to 
itch.] A continnal or recurring itching; fg. a 
restless desire, a craving. 

1654 Z. Cone Logick g A pruritation and itch after 
knowledge (innate to every man). 

Pruritic (proeritik), @ [fi next + -tc.] 
taining to or of the nature of pruritos. 

1899 Ailbutt's Syst, Med. VU. 490 Tt [urticaria] is a 
frequent complication of many pruritic dermatoses. 

| Pruritus (pruroitds). [L. Ariéritz-s (1e-stem), 
f. pritrire to itch, In mod.L. sometimes erron. 

ruritis after words in -1TIs.) Itching; esp. itch- 
ing of the skin without visible eruption. (Some- 
times used as synonymons with frurigo.) Also fg. 

[exg00 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 248 Rubedo fd est reednes, 
pruritus é@ est icchinge.} 1653 Jer. Tavtor Serm, for Year 
1. xxiii, 299 If there be a prurtius or itch of talking, let it 
be in matters of Religion, 1698 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. 
(ed. a), Pruritus, the Itch, a dry Unevenness of the Skin, 
caused by Saline fixed Particles, pricking the Skin. 1799 
Moorea Aled. Dict, Pruritis, a violent itching of the 
skin, 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Aled, VI11. 606 Hebra protested 
against the indiscriminate use of the names ‘ prurigo’ and 
‘pruritus’. 

+ Prurity. Obs. rare—'. [f. stem of L. prir- 
ive (see above) + -1TY.] = PRURIENCY 3. 

1600 Tuynne Fpigrams xiii. 1 Pruritie of wemenn, by 
lecherons direction, Seekes pluritie of men, 

Prus, pruse, pruss, obs. variants ol Pruce. 

| Prusiano (présii-no). [Sp., = Prussian.) A 
finch or bunting (asserina versicolor) of Mexico 
and Texas, so called from its Prussian blue colour, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

+ Pruss. Oés. raze. 
sprnce beer. 

1783 Justamonn Ir. Raynals Hist. ndies V. 337 A liquor 
called Pruss, which is only an infusion of the bark of a tree. 

Prussian (pro‘fin), a. and sé, [ad. mod.L. 
Prussidaeus adj., (. &russt-a: see Note below. 
So F. prussten.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Prussia or ils 
inhabltants; also, designating things actually or 
reputedly coming from Prussia, 

Prussian carg,a smaller form of the common carp, now 
naturalized in Eagland and otber countries. 

1yoa Totaxn Ace. Court of Prussia (1705) 36 ‘Tis at 
Berlin that his Prussian Majesty dos commonly keep bis 
Court. 1754(W. Faverrr] (éit/2) Regulations for the Prussian 
Infantry. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Prerre's Sind. Nat. 
(1799 TE. 42a A Prussian Author..has lately favoured the 
World with various productions. 1837 Penny Cyed. VIII. 
260/a ‘The Crncian Carp, or Prussian Carp. .is another species 
of this genus now naturalized. 1844 W. Sisorne A/is?. War 
tn 185 ii. (1894) 67 The Commander of the Prussian Army 
in this memorable campaign, the veteran Marshal Prince 
Bliicher von Wahlstadt, 1852 G, W. Jouxson Cott. Gard. 
Dict. 53t/a Lactuca, Lettuce... mperial Grand Admirable, 
Prussian, Large Roman. 1883 Chanibers' Encyct. V11.815 
This tendency to over-legislation has long been the pre- 
dominating evil feature of Prussian administration. 


Yer- 


{var. of Pruce.] Price or 


PRUSSIANIZING. 


2. Prussian blue: a deep blue pigment of preat 
body and covering power, consisting essentially 
of hydrated ferric ferrocyanide, Fe” (Fe"Cy,),. 
18(H,O), generally mixed with varying quantities 
of potassioferrous ferricyanide, (KFe“). Fe'"Cy,. 

Called Prussian from being accidentatly tiamavesed by 
Diesbach, a colour-maker in Berlin, in 1704, and announced 
as a pigment ih the Berlin Miscellanies for a (See T. 
Thomson Chemistry ed, 3, 1807, Watts Dicd. Chent. VV. 741.) 

Ilence the uses gt Primian in Chemistry and Colouring, 
also Pausstate, Pausstc, Patssoua, etc. 

1724 PAil, Trans. XXXL uy A Process for making the 
Prussian bine. 1732 J. Peers Water-Colours 45 Prussian 
Blne is next to the Ultramarine for Beauty. 1807 T. 
Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 32g This powder was called 
Prussian blue; and the feaiticrl of procuring it remained 
concealed, because it had become a lucrative article of 
commerce, till Dr. Woodward published a process in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1724. 1838 Mas. Manrczt 
Conversations Land ¥ Water ai. (1848) 104 Prussian blue 
and carmine are derived from the animal kingdom. 1868 
E. L. Oxumeroo Brit. Soc. Wasps 14 Prassian-blue, known 
to washerwomen as stone-blue, attrib, 1848 THAcKEaay 
BA, Snobs xxi, Her relations with the Prussian-blue trade. 

b. adj. and sé., 28 name of the colour of this 
substance, sometimes called royal b/1e; also sb., 
applied to a person dressed in a blue nniform or 
coat. In Dickens, prob. a variant or intensive of 
‘true blne’*. 

1837 Dickens Picktw. axxiii, ‘Veil, Sammy’, said the 
father. ' Vell, ny Prooshun Blue ', responded the son. 1899 
Westnt, Gaz. 30 Aug. 3/a We have ao doubt that the true 
solution [of ‘ay Prooshan blue’} Is simple enough. The 
eapression is a reference to a publicchouse sign common 
enough in the Pickwickian ages and often pictorially pre- 
sented, namely, the portrait of the ‘ King of Prussia’ ina blue 
uniform. Afod. The cotour varies from azure to Prussian blue. 

c. Prussian brown, Prussian green, pig- 
ments derived from or allied to Prussian blne. 

184a Francis Dict. Arts, Prussian Green, a celebrated 
pigment, consisting ofan imperfect Prussian blue, containing 
excess of the oxyde of iron, to which the yellow tincture of 
Freach berries is added. £873 E. Spon Workshop Keceipts 
Ser. 1. (1888) 95 Prussian Green.—The sediment of the 

rocesa of making Prussian Blue from bullock'’s blood or 
Fone before it has had the hydrochloric acid added to it. 

1895 Ure's Dict. Arts, Prussian brown, a fine deep brown 
aaa obtained by adding the yellow prussiate of potash 
(ferrocyanide of potassium) toa solution of sulphate of copper. 

+3. Hence, Chew. Prussian acid = Prussic 
acid; Prussian alkali, potassium ferrocyanide. 

1788 Trans. Soc, Arts VI. 134 Vielded a blue precipitate 
on adding the Prussian Alkaly x Kirwan &dem, Ain. 
(ed, 2) 1. 487 Prussian, or Prussiated alkali, formerly called 
the phlogisticated alkali, is an alkali united toa particular 
linging substance by the intermediation of iron, calcined. 
fbid, 488 Iron... forms, with the Prussian acid, compounds of 
two different kinds; the one fully saturated, the other 
nasaturated, 18ag J. Nicnotson Operat. Mechanic 757 A 
determinate quantity of the Prussian alkali must be tried 
previously, ‘1 i . 

B. sé A native or inhabitant of Prussia (the 
ethnic territory, the dachy, or the kingdom). 

1677 E. Brownz Trav. Germany 8a To the Classis, or 
Natio Saxoaum, were reduced Saxons.., Prussians, Livo- 
aians. 1746 H. Wanrore Lett. (1846) 11. 11a The King of 
Sardinia..has made himself as considerable in the scale as 
the Prussian, 1844 W. Stsoane fist. War in 187 ii. 
(1894) 67 He was eminently fitted to be both the repre- 
seatative and the leader of the Prussians. 1879 Seth's 
Smatler Hist. Eng. xxxv. oe The Prussians strained every 
nerve to reach the ficld (of Waterloo} 

{[Note. The name /'russia (in early writers Pruscia, 
Pruschia, f'rueia, Prusya, Prusia) was a deriv, of fruzzi, 
Prutsci, Pract, Prussi, Prusi, lativixed focus, in the 
medizval writers, of the name of a Lithuanic or Balto- 
slavonic people, who inhabited aterritory now included ia the 
provinces of East and West Prussia, which was conquered 
in the rath c. by the Knights of the Teutonic Order, and 
afterwards became a dukedom or duchy, at length under tbe 
tale of the elector of Brandenburg, who in r7zoo thence 


| assumed the title of Adnig von Preuszen, King of Prussia. 


The German forms are ein Preusze a Prussian, Presseex 
Prussians and Prussia. For the French and ME. forms see 
Pruce. Other med.L. names were Sornssi, and Prut(hjeni, 
whence the adj. Pruf(Ajenfcus Pavtenic] 

+ Prussianated, a. Chew. Obs. [f. Prussian 
@. 3+-ATE3+-ED!,) = PRUSSIATED. 

1791 Pearson in PA‘. Trans, LXXXI. 301 Prussianated 
alkali of tartar occasioned no alteration. 

Prussianism. [f. Prussian a. +-18M.} The 
national spirit or political system of Prussia. 

1856 Afem, F. Perthes 11, xxiv. . Germanism is a noble 
thing unless it be a synonym for Prussianism. 1896 Daily 
News 11 June, Arrogant, overbearing Prussianism. 

Prussianize (profinsiz), v. [f. Presstan a. 
+ 1ZE.] ¢rans. To render Prussian or like Prussian 
in organization or character. Hence Pro-ssianized 
Ppl. a., Provssianizing 7d/. sb.; also Prassian- 
ization, the action or process of Prussianizing ; 
Pru‘ssianizer, one who Prusslanizes. 7 

1861 M. Aanotn Pog. Educ. France 167 To Prussianise 
his people or to Americanise it. 1872 Specfator 7 Sept. 1134 
The attempted Prussianisation of the separated i icioad 
of France. 1885 Pail Afali G. 7 Nov. 10/: ‘the very 
embodiment of didactic bureaucracy and Prussianized 
pedagogy. 1891 A thenxnmeaz Aug. 2150/2 The recent efforts 
of Japan to prussianize her institations, 1893 Cyl. Rev, 
Current. Hist, (U.S) U1. 365 The janiziog ' of 
Germany. 1905 Mesto. Gaz. 28 Oct. 2/t The Prussianisers 
have received a set-back tbe decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Lippe-Detmold Regency casein favoar of Count 
Ernest of Lippe Bielefeld. 1a 


PRUSSIATE. 


‘Prussiate (pro's-, profizt), 3. Chem. [a F. 
prussiate (Morveau, etc. Nomencl. Chim. 1787), 
f. priiss-igite PRUSSIC + -ATEL] A salt of prussic 
acid; a cyanide. Also, a ferro- or ferri-cyanide, 
as yellow prussiate (of potash) = potassium ferro- 
cyanide, K,FeCy,; ved prossiate (of potash) = 
potassium ferricyanide, K,Fe.Cyi2  - : 
€1790 tr. Lavoisier's etc. Tabl.Chem. Nom Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) IV. 598), Names newly invented or adopted. Prussi- 
ate of potash.. Prussiate of iron, 1791 HaminTon Bertholtet's 
Dyeing Vw i The prussiat of alkali. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem. it. 360 The in 
barytes, &c. 1842 PAaNneL heut. Anad, (1845) 68 ‘The 
red prussiate of potash is as delicate and characteristic 
test for protoxide of iron, as the yellow prussiate of potash is 
for the peroxide, 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts TIl. 598 Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium ‘or Yellow prussiate of potash. 
Prussiate, v. Chen. [f. prec.) éraus. 


convert into a prussiate. 

1796 Kiawan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) ¥. 504 They make use of 
the same sort of Berlin blue in Prussiating their alkali. 

Hence Pra'ssiated ///. a., converted into a 
prussiate ; combined with prussic acid. f 

1796 Kiawan Evens, Alin, (ed. 2) U1. 356 The prussiated 
Metals heated to redness. 1800 Henav /fit. Chem, (1808) 
334 The prussiated alkalies also ier oats muriate of 
lumine. 1836 — Elen. Chew. Ul. 537 The prussiated 
alkalis decompose. nll metallic solutions. : 

Prussic (prz'sik), a. Chem. [ad. F. praussique 
(‘acide prussique, matiére colorante du bleu de 
Prusse’, Morveau, etc. Nomenct, Chim. 1787), f. 
Prusse Prussia + -igue, -1c. See PRUSSIAN a. 2.) 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from Prussian blue. 
Chiefly in Prissic acid = Wyprocyantc acid, CNH. 

1790 Kear tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Chem. 121 We are only 
acquainted with six animal acids.. They are, Lactic,.. 
Saccho-lactic,.. Bombic,.. Formic,.. Sebacic,.. Prussic acid. 
3800 tr. Lagranye’s Chem. 11. 355 Scheele has shewn that 
the red oxide of mercury takes the colouring matter from 
Prussian blue; and this property is employed for obtaining 
Prussic acid. 1813 Sia H. Davy Agric. Chen, (1814) 108 
The vegetable prussic acid is procured by aculnaeliarel 
leaves, or the kernels of the pench, and cherry, or bitter 
almonds. 1838 Pesuy Cycl. XU. 388/2 Mydrocyanic acid... 
obtained by Scheele in 1782..a8 it was procured, thongh 
intermediately, from Prussian blue, it was originally called 
prussic acid. 1882 Aled, Lemp. Frat XLIX. 23 No more 
poisonous agent can be found than prussic acid. 

+ Prussin, Chew. Obs. Also -ine. [f. 
Press-1an a, 2 +-1Ne 5 (as in chlorine, etc.).] An 
early name for CyanoGen, CN (ora polymer of it), 
as a derivative of Prussian blue. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VU. 247/1 Cyanogen..is a gaseous 
compound sometimes termed Prussine or Prussine gas. 
3866-8 Warts Dict. Chent. WV. 742 Prussin, or Prussian, 
a name applied by Graham toa hypothetical radicle, C.N,= 
Cy, or Pr, polymeric with cyanogen, which may be supposed 
to exist in the ferro- and ferricyanides. 

+ Prussite. Chem. Obs. (a. F. prussite, {. 
Prusse Prussia: see -1TET 4b and Prussian a, 2.] 
a. (21800) = Prussian alkali, potassium ferro- 
cyanide, b. A sulpho-cyanate, as prussite of 
potash, KCyS, So + Prussous a., in prissous 
acid, early name for sulphocyanic acid (CN.1I5). 

3791 Macte in Phil. Trans. LXAXXL. 388 From this solu- 
tion Prussite of ‘Tartar .. instantly threw down a very 
copious Prussian blue. 1796 Kirwan Héem. Alin. (ed. 2) 
Il, 428 Precipitation by Soda would answer better than by 
Prussite. 1809 R. Poarert in Trans, Soc, Arts XXVI. 
99 This liquor I have named. .prussous acid, and its salts 
prussites, of which the liquid B contained one in solution, 
namely the prussite of potash. 1819 Cuitpren Chem, 
Anal. 325 Sulphocyanic acid was discovered by Mr. Porrett 
in 1808. .he first called it prussous acid. 

Prut (prot), /v/.and sé, Also 4 tprut, 8 prute. 
[Echoic, repr. a slight explosive sound, as of break- 
lag wind.] 

1. An exclamation of contempt. 

¢1300 in Langtoft Chron. (MS. Fairfax 22, If. 4), Tprut! 
Skot riveling, In unsel timing crope thu out of cage. 1303 
R. Baunne Handl, Synne 3014 And seyp ‘prut for by 
cursyng, prest !" @1979 D. Gaanam Janet Clinker’s Orat, 
Writ, 1883 If. 150 If they had tell‘d me tuts, or prute no, 
1 laid them oer my knee, and acom‘d crack for crack o'er 
their hurdies. 1870 Luanock Orig. Civilis. viii 282 From 
Pry or prut, indicating contempt. 

oe sound of a riffe shot. 

a lackw, Mag. Dec. 837/2 To the prut of th i 
rifles was added the under chorus of ihe euckings ecteahin, 
1899 Westm, Gaz. 2 Jun. 2/1 Time passed; the figbt, short 
gl dwindled to prut. .prat. .prut-prut.. prut, 

rut, prute, obs. forms ol Proun. 

+ Prutenic (pratenik), a. (s6.) Obs. (ad. 
med.L. Pretertic-us, {. Pret(h)en-2 Prossians : see 

to, Cf, F. praténique.| Vrussian; in Prutenic 
tables, tbe Copernican planetary tables published in 

1551 by Erasmns Reinhold (Calestiten: Motuum 
Prutenice Tabule); so named in compliment to 
Albert, Duke of Prussia. 
Prute‘nics, the Prutenic tables, 

1615-16 H, Baiccs Let, 10 Mar. in Ussker's Lett. (1686) 36 
Concerning Eclipses,.Mullerus in his PAris, Tadudis hath 
mightily discouraged me, for he hath weakned the Prute~ 
nicks, my Foundation, in three places of his Book at least. 
meth Mutton Divorce ic Wks. 1851 LV. 22, I trust anon..to 

le 


ct such Prutenick tables as shall mend the Astronomy 
of our wide expositors. 


Tables, certain Lables for the finding out of the Celestial 
motions. .. First publisht in the year 1551. 


russiates of ammonia, lime, 


To 


1678 Puruutrs (ed. 4), Prutenick | Gd.-Nature Poems (1767) 4 Never..to pry out littleness 


1538 


So + Prute'nical a., in same sense. > Pils 
1s94. Biunoevic vere. 1. xxix. (1636) 9 Taught by 
Reinoldus in the beginning of his Prutenicall Tables. 1640 
Wirxins New Planet 3. (17 I If ke 
the Prutenical Tables from Copernicus his Observations. 
Pruu, Prw, var. Prow sd.” aad v. Obs., profit. 
Pruwiance, Pruys, var. PROVIANCE, PRUCE. 
+Pry, 53.1 Obs, Also 6 pris. (Derivation 
unknown.) A local name of the small-leaved 
lime or linden ( 7%éia eal aia” Also pry-tree. 
* 3593 Tussea Husd, (1878) 79 Lop pler and sallow, elme, 
maple, and prie. 1707 Moatimen /1 usb. 355 The wild kin 
[of Lime-tree] bearing a smaller leaf than the other, by 
which I suppose, he [Evelyn] means the Tree which they 
call the Pry-tree, which grows the most plentiful in Essex. 
Pry (proi), 52.2 Now only dial. Also 7-8 prie, 
9 prye. [Derivation unknowa.] A name given 
locally to various rigid glaucous grasses and 


species of Carex, esp. C. panicea. Also pry-grass. 

t610 W. FouxincHam Art of Survey 1. iit. 7 Harsh, 
reddish, blewish spirie and prie-grass bewray a cold, vnkind 
_soile. bid. ix. 22 Rushes, ranke sower grasse, Prie and 
Quitch-grasse, 1798 R. Douci.as Agric. ‘ 
Different species of Carex, here called Rrys and by Ainsworth 
interpreted sheer-grass, 1877 Sia W. Exuior in st. 
Berw, Nai. Club (1879) VIN. 454 ole, Prye, Pry, is called 
“the bottom of spreé’, which alone is enten by sheep when 
the spret gets old and hard. Several plants are included 
under this term, asi—oea érivialis,.. Holcus lanatus... 
Carex panicca also is considered a prye grass, as are other 
species of Carex, 


Pry (pri), 943 [f. Pry v1) 

1, An act or the action of prying; a peeping or 
inquisitive glance. 

1750 C. Smaat_Noon-fiece so Secluded from the teizing 
pry Of Argus Curiosity. 1817 Keats 40 —— 30 They 
seldom meet the eye Of the little loves that fly Round 
abnut with eager pry. 

2. An inquisitive person. Cf. Paul /’ry, PAvL 3. 

21845 Hoop Ode to Rae Wilson vi, The spy On fellow 
souls, a Spiritual Pry. 1874 R. Brack tr. Opicot's flisi. 
France WI. xxix. 152 Froissart is an insatiable pry who 
revels in all the sights of his day. 

Pry (proi), 564 Also pray. dia/. and U.S. 
[f. PRIZE, PRISE 56.4, with final s(z) lost as ia pea, 
cherry, etc. : cf. Pry v.24] An instrument for pry- 
ing or prizing ; alever or crow-bar; = PRIZE 56.41. 

1823, 1828 [see Pay v."]. a 18a5 [see Paize sd.'}. 1872 
TatmaGe Serm. 45 The enemies of this book have tried to 
marshal on their side the astronomer’s telescope und geolo- 
gist’s pry. 1884 Scteuce 22 Feb. 226/2 A dozen strong 
wooden poles served us as pries over many a lake and river 
bar of sand, gravel, and mud. 

Pry (proi), v.!_ Also 4-6 prien, 4-7 prie, 
prye, § pri. (ME. prtez, of unknown origin. 

‘The verbs Prez and Prea, which come near in form and 
sense, are of later appenrnace.) a 

1. intr. To look, esf. to look closely or curiously ; 
to peep or peer, to look narrowly ; to pecr inquisi- 
lively or impertinently; to spy. 

1306 in od, Songs (Camden) 222 After socour of Scotlond 
longe he mowe pres Ant after help of Fraunce wet halt hit 
to lye? ¢1350 IW 1ll. Palerne 96 At pe last lelly a litel hole 
he findes. ‘Pere pried he in priuely. Ibid. 5019 Burgeys 
with here burdes.. weyteden out at windowes..to prie on 
be puple bat priked in be stretes. ¢1412 Hocciteve De Keg. 
Princ. 114 Whanne..day gaa at my wyndowe ia to prye. 
3423 Jas. | Adngis Q. ixali, The fong{é] day thus gan I 
prye and poure Till phebus endit had his bemes bryght. 
1571 Latimer's Serm, at Stanford 92b, Spying, tooting, 
and looking, watching & prying fed. 1550 catching}, what 
they might heare or see against the sen of Rome. 1579 W. 


Witxinson Confut. Familye of Loue 38b, [They] bryng 
their wares to the light, and prie, and pore on them. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 159 Thus..glide obscure, and prie In 


every Bush and Brake. 1750 Grav Loug Story 65 They.. 
Into the Drawers and China pry. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
7 He went prying about into the corners of the hall. 


2. Pry into: to search inquisitively into (some- 
thing secret or private) ; to investigate curiously or 
impertinently; to make private investigations into. 

1629 H. Buaton Trudh's Triumph 323 To prye into this 


| Arcanum. 1638 Junius Pafut. Ancients 4 To prie into the 


most profound mysteries of Nature. 1754 Sueavock Disc. 
(3759) 1. iii, 114 Endeavour to pry into the nature. .of the 
Almighty. a1859 Macauray Ast. Eug. xxiv. (1862) V. 
196 A longing to pry into those mysteries of the grave from 
which human beings avert their thoughts, 
b. gen. To inqnire into or investigate closely. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry ni. viii, (1660) 92 To occasion them 
to prie more narrowly into these curious and nice manners 
or eine, which numbers of them so sleightly passe over. 
1638 Witains New World 1, (1707) 9 Not..to be rejected, 
but rather to be pry'd into with a diligent Enquiry. 1713 
Deana Phys.-Theol. 1. iii. 23 Uf strictly pried into, will be 
found owing to natural Causes. 1860 Motiev Wetheré. 


(1868) I. ii. 54 He pries into all the stratagems of Camillus, 


Also as sd. in pi. | 


+3. ¢rans. To look for, look through, or look at 
closely ; to observe narrowly. Oés. 
1553 Respudlica 11. iv, 760 What nowe, brother Honestie? 
what prye ye this waie? Is there eni thing here that ys 
yours, can ye sale? x583a Stanynvast “2vers 1. (Arb.) 91, 
ois 2 ov 1633 J. pene in Ellis hg 2 Lett. 
I. . rsemal 
steadfastly in the face, said {ete-} en Poe 
b. Pry oud: to search or find out by prying. 
a1sq8 Haut Chron, Hex. Vi 32b, He secretly sent 
wise espialles. .to searche & prye oute of what progeny thys 


misnamed Rycbarde was dissended. 1760 Doop Hymn lo 


and faults, Where merit claims my praise. 


Pry (proi), #2 dal. and U.S. (Shortened 


} 152 The Man that calculated | 


- PRYSE. 


from Prize, PRISE v.3, app. through confusing the 
final consonant with the -s of the 3rd pers. sing. 
res.: cf, Pry $6.4] ¢raszs. To raise or move by 

‘orce of leverage ; to force up; = Prize v.3 Hence 
Pry‘ing v5/. sé. 

1823 E. Moon Suffolk Words & Phrases 292 Pray, or 
Praise, or Prize, or Pry, to lift any thing with a lever— 
the lever is called a Sray or /ewver,..To pray a door or lid 
open, is to open it with a handspike, or lever of any sort. 
1828 Wenstra, Pry, to raise or attempt to raise with a lever. 
This is the common popular pronunciation of Avice in 
America. The lever used 1s also called a pry. 1850 Lowetn 
Lett. (1894) l. iii. 209 This seems to be the only lever to pry 
them over with. 1858 {see Hunt 3), 1878 Scr/buer's Mag. 
EVE eG You must pry it up with a stick or trowel, 1897 
Gen. H. Porter Campai ee » Grant ix. 146 In pryin: 
off the cross ties, 1903 [In Ang. Dial. Dict. from Suffol 
and Essex. Common with worknien in many parts.) 

Pryan, prian (preitin). dial. (a. Corn. 
pryan, prian clayey ground (Jago). A Cornish 
miner’s term for soft white clay. Also astrzé. 

x70 J. Haness Lex. Techn. U, Pryan Tin, is a sort of 


ean RET ERGON' | Tin that is found mix‘d with a Gravelly Earth, sometimes 


White, but usually Red. 1881 Ravmonp Alining Gloss, 
Pryaun, ore in small pebbles mixed with clay. 1882 Jaco 
Cornw. Gloss., Pryan lode, a fiookan lode, as a soft clayey 
vein of tin. 

Prycate, prycket(te, obs. ff. Prickrt. 
Pryco, obs, f. Prick, Prise, Prysz. Pryck, 
Pryde, Pryef, obs. f. Prick, Pripy, Proor. 

+Pryelie. Ols. rare“. [ad. OF. prayel, 
praiel, pret! (mod.F. préaz):—med.L. pratell- 
zim, dim. of pra@-um a meadow. Cf. MDa. 
pryel, price! (mod, priee!).) An open space in the 
middle of a cloister, an open court. 

¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 45 Rolande the handwerker 
Shall make my pryelle i non prayel| An hegge aboute. 

Pryer, var. PRIER, ryght, obs. pa. t. of 
Prickv. Prygnatory, obs. f. PRENOTARY. 

Pry'ing, vi. si.1 (f Pry v.l+-inc}.] The 
action of Pry v.1; narrow peering or examination ; 
inquisitive search. 

1611 Speep Hist, Gt. Brit. vii. i, § 9. 377 There with a 
narrow prying was sought ont the fibra, or veine of the 
heart on the left side. 1894 A thenzum 24 Feb. 238/3 Their 
prying into every detail of private life. 

rying, vb/, sb.4: see Pry v.2 

Pry‘ing, ppl.a. {f. Pry vl + -ine2] That 
pries; naduly or impertinently curious; inquisi- 
live; diligeatly He 

rgg2 Huwoet, Priynge knaves, démaces uirt. 1608 
D.“Tfovi] Las. Pol. § Mor. gob, A prying eye, a list. 
ning eare, and a prating tongue, are all irds of one 
wing. 1693 J. Eowaaps Author. O. & N. Test. 20 Such 
things as..no prying historiun is able to discover, 1778 
Foote 7'7rip Calais i. Wks. 1799 II. 365 She is as suspi- 
cious and prying as a customhouse officer. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Afed, (ed. 4) U1. 57 Analyzed in turn, by the most 
dextrous and prying anatomists of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, but with no satisfactory result, 1845 
James A, Neil 11. iv, They are a sad prying, gossiping race. 

Pry‘ingly, 2cv. [f prec. +-LyY zy Ina pry- 
ing manner ; narrowly, closely, inqutsitively. 

168 Gaur Pract. The. (1629) 50 That they will dare 

ryingly to sift out. 1720 S. PaaKen Biblioth, Bibl. 1. 427 
Without examining too pryingly and sollicitously into the 
reasons of so unparallel'd a Transformation, 1853 Chamd. 
Frnl. XX. 424/2 The writer appears to have wandered 
pryingly into the alleys and by-places. 

is(s, obs. f. Price 56.1, PRvE v1 Pryk(e, 
prykk, obs. ff. Prick. Prykel(le, prykyl, obs. 
ff, PrickLe. Pryket, -ett(e, obs. ff. PRicket, 
Prylie, obs. {. Brivx 54.1, Prine !. 


Pryme, Prymer, obs. ff, Prine, PRITER. 

Pry--pole. [f. Pry 2.2 or s6.4+ Pore sb.1] A 
pole used as a ‘ pry’ or lever. 

1828 J. M. Spearman Srit. Gunner (ed. 
number 3 at the lever, slings and_unslings the gun, and 
lashes it'to the pry-pole, 1859 F. A. Garprimus Artil, 
Alan. (1862) 123 One prypole, fitted with a prypole rope. 

Prys, obs. f. Price, Prize 30.1, v.1, PRYSE. 

Prysage, Prysar, obs. ff. PRISAGE 1, Prizer }, 

+Prysauntere. Ods. rare—. [ad. OF. pri- 
sautier, prinsaulier (12th c. in Godef.), mod.F. 
primesautier precipitate in action, presumptnous, 
f. OF. prin saut ‘first leap ’.] (See quot.) 

©1440 Partonope 6842 Comenly suche menne mow not last 
Prysaunteres suche folke callyth he .. Suche last not but 
lytylle while. [/7. Qui ne sont pas si prinsantier Qui 
stespargnent dusqu'al tierc jor.) 

Pryse, pryce. Hunting. arch. Also 4 priis, 
5 prise, 6 prys. [MIE a. OF. or AF, pris 
‘taken’, pa. pple. of prendre to take, or OF. prise 
‘taking, capture’, thence formed: cf. PRISE 56.1, 
Prize 56.3] In phrase to dlow the pryse, 1.€. 10 
blow * Taken 1’ or ‘Capture !’, to sound a blast on 
the hunting-horn as a sigaal that the stag is taken. 
Also transf. ‘ 

1320 Sir Trisir. 2749 Tristrem on huntinge rade,.. He 
blewe priis as he can Pre mot ober mare. ¢1410 Master of 
Game xxxiv. (1904) 99 Pan shuld..who so is grettest of be 
hunters blowe pryce at couplyng vp. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur w. vi.125 Thenne kynge Arthur blewe the pryse 
and dyghte the herte. 1513 Dovcras AEneis X.. xil. 123 
And hese the prys triumphal for his (Orodes’} deth. 1533 
Ln, Beaners fon Vii. 177, 1 can mew a sparhawke, and 1 
canchase the herte and the wyld bore, and blowe the pryce. 


2) 188, 7, Assists 


PRYTANEUM. 


1802 Scott Cadyow Castte xvii, Sound, merry huntsmen ! 
sound the pryse t 

Pryse, pryss, obs. ff. Pricy, Prise, Putze. 

|| Prytaneum (priling-im). Gr. Antig. Also 
9 -clum, -eion. [L. pryfanzum, a. Gr. mpu- 
ravetuy, f. mpiravis: sce next.] The public hall of 
a Greek state or city, In which ihe sacred fire was 
kept burning; es. in ancient Athens, the hall in 
which those who had done distinguished service 
to the stale (and also foreign ambassadors) were 
entertained at the public charge, together with the 
successive presidents of the senate. 

8600 Hottanp Livy xii. 1108 At Cizicum, he gave freely 
to the Prytaneum. 1718 Ozete tre Pournuefort's Voy. 
Levant I. 1x. 335 A Publick House, or Prytaneum, wherein 
they ate on the great Feasts of the publick Games. 1846 
Grote Greece 1. xiv. 1. 380 He assigned to the new hero 
a consecrated spot in the strongest and most commanding 

ortion of the Sicyonian prytancium. 1865 — Péatol.i.13 

ike the public hearth or perpetual fire maintained in the 
prytanenm of a Grecian city. 
b. transf. A public hall or house. 

1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 36 Last of all feasts the Profes- 
sors in the room called the Pryfaneunz, which is now used 
asthe Divinity-Schools. 1869 Fareman Nori. Cong. IIE 
xi, 27 The hearth aad Prytancion of the English nation. 
1888 Athenzuen 7 July 3/1 The poet and the novelist, the 
historian and the sage, will then live blithe and blameless 
in the Prytaneum. 

| Prytanis (pritinis) Gr. dntiz. Pl. -nes 
(-niz) Also 7 in Anglicized form prytan, -anoe. 
[L. prytanis, a. Gr. mpiravs a prince, ruler, chief, 
at Athens a president. ] ; 

1. In ancient Athens, A member of that division 
of the Council of Five Hundred which was pre- 
siding at the time, 

1656 J. Harkincton Oceana (1700) 79 The Prytans were 
a Cominittee or Council sitting ia the Great Hall of 
Pantheon. 1727-41 Cuamuzrs Cyc?. s.v., All the fifty 
prytanes of the tribe did not govern together during those 
five weeks; but in companies, ten at a lime, chosen by lot ; 
seven days each Cola: 1874 Manarey Soc. Life Greece 
xii. 372 The prytanes referred their case to the council. 

2. The chief magistrate of a Greek state, as 
of Rhodes, Lycia, or Miletus. 

1682 Witetanr Journ, Greece 1. 267 He was Prytane, or 
Chief Magistrate among them. 1737 WHIston JoseSihus, 
Antig. xw. x. § 22 The decree of those of Pergamus :— 
“When Cratippus was prytanis, on the first day of the month 
Desius’. 5868 Swtith's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. (ed. 7) 
s.v. Prytencium, Officers called prytancs (mpvrarecs) were 
entrusted with the chief magistracy in several states of 
Greece, as Corcyra, Corinth, Miletus. 

3. fransf, A president, chief. 

3847 Grote Greece 1. x. UL. 101 It is probable also 
that the functions of that senate (the Areopagus], and those 
of the prytanes of the naukrars, were of the same douhle 
and confused nature. 1898 A. Lane Waking Relig. xvii. 
317 In polytheism that conception is necessarily obscured, 
showing itself dimly either in the Prytanis, or President of 
the Immortals, such as Zeus; or in Fate. 

Hence Pry‘tan a. rare, pertaining to or consist- 
ing of prytanes ; presiding in the Council of Five 
Ilundred at Athens; Pry‘tanize v. utr., of a 
division or individual: to exercise the prytany; 
whence Pry ‘tanizing 74/. sé. and fp/. a. 

1866 Fruton Ane. & Mod. Gr. ML. 1. vic gs Every prytan 
body of fifty was divided into five committees of ten each; 
and its period of office inta five of seven days each. 1847 
Grote Greece u. xxxvi. LV. 484 xote, Conformable to their 
order in piaaisine: as drawn by lot for the year. dé. 
485 note, First in the order of prytanising Wribes for the year. 

Prytany (pritani). Gr. dutzg. Also prut-. 
[ad. Gr. mpuraveia, f. mpdrams PryTayts.] 

1. The presidency of the Athenian senate; the 
office or dignity of a prytanis. Also ay 

3885 Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. XV 1. 169 Uf Schdmann's 
older view is correct, the presiding officer..must always 
belong to the trihe which Fats the prytany at the tine. 
1898 A, Lane Making Relig. xv. 286 Modified hy a weak 
seininiscence of the old kingship in the not very effective 
sovereignty (or Jrytany) of Zeus. . 
“2. ach of the ten divisions of the Athenian 
Council of Five llundred during its presidency ; 
also the period of five wecka during which each 
division presided. 

1807 Rosinson Archaol, Greca t& xxxi. ay Tf. these 
officers did not carry their rents before the ninth prytany, 
they were to pay double. 1847 Grote Greece 1. xt III. 
163 note, The division of the year into ten portions of time, 
each called by the name of a fryéany. .[does] not helong tothe 
Solonian Athens. 1886 Athenwun: 14 Aug. 9216/1 A build- 
ing called a Tholos, in which statues were dedicated and 
sacrifices were performed by the prutanies, 

Pr'ythee, obs. form of PRitHEE. 

Pryys, obs. fori of Price $6.1 : 

P.S., acommon abbrevlatlon of L. fost scriplum, 
Posrscnirt, often pronounced as written (pi'e's). 

8787 J. Lixo Lett. Navy ii. 62 This defect is remedfed by 
& law mentioned in the P.S. 18g Ornerson Creol. xvii. 
aa1 As a little P.S...we will here note, fod. (At end of a 
letter.) IP.S. Since writing the above I have received your 
telegram, and am relieved to know that the missing luggage 
has turned up. Good-hye! A 

Ps-. Words beginning with this consonant 
combination (with the exception of a few inter- 
jeclional monosyllables, fsa, pskaw, pst) nre all 
taken or formed from Greek, in which - language 
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the combination is frequent, and has been repre- 
sented from about B.c. 550 by ihe single lelter ¥, y- 
<The only words in gs- which go back to Old English 
times are the ecclesiastical terms psadnz ah. and vb., and 


Psalter, Psalicrion and gsaltery appear in the 13th c; | 


Sseudo, and some five of its compounds, occur in Wyclif. 
All the other gs- words are of Modern English formation, 
few before 1600, the great se ae ofthe othe. In padi 
the initial 4 was dropped elready in OE., as in OF. and 
the cognate languages, and in English has never been 
restored in pronunciation (as ft has been in French ond 
German). This appears to have served as a precedent for 
dropping the # in the pronunciation of other words, an 


| uuscholarly practice often leading to ambiguity or to a dis- 


guising of the composition of the word. As the p ix now | 


pronounced in French, German, and other. languages, as 
well as by Englishmen in reading Greek, and hy many 
scholars in English also (there being no organic defect in 
the English mouth to prevent it), it ts here marked, except 
in the Asad, Psalter group, as an optional pronunciation 
which 1s recommended especially in all words that retain 
their Greek form (ec. g. Asora, psyche), and in scientific terms 
generally, which have not been irretrievably mutilated hy 
popular use. 

Psa: see Pstaw, 

Psalidodect (ps-,se'lidode:kt), a. Comp. Anat. 
[f. Gr. Yarls, yadrd- a pair of shears + dqxrys 
biter, f. ddsve to bite.) (See quol.) 

1896 Core Primary Factors Org. Evol. vi, 318 Vnferior 
molars work within superior molars, but not between thei. 
Psalidodect mastication. 

Psalloid (ps-, seloid), 2. Anat. fad. mod.L. 
psalloidés, irveg. f. Gr. padAev (see PSaum) + eldos 
form: see -01D.}] Resembling s stringed instru- 
meni: applied 10 a part of the formtx of the brain 
Hoes psalloides), trom the lines on it suggesting 
the strings of a musical instrument, whence also 
called dyra (see LYRA 4). 

(1756 Daveras tr. Winslow's Struct. Hunt Body (ed. 4) 
II. 245 For which reason the Aucients called it Psalloides 
and Lyra. 181z Hoorrr Med. Dict., Psalloides...Applied 
.-to the inner surface of the fornix of the ane) 1858 
Mayne £.rfos. Lex, 1029/1 Resembling a psalter, harp, or 
athara: psalloid. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Psalloid...Re- 
sembling a harp in shape. 

Psalm (sim), sé. Forms: see below. [ad. L. 
psalm-us, a. Gr. padp-ds a twitching (of the strings 
of the harp), the sound of the cithara or harp, a 
song sung to the harp, f. ydAd-av Lo twitch, 
twang, play (with the fingers), sing to a harp (in 
LXX and N.T.), The OE. ( p)sea/m was cogn. 
with OLIG,. salm, salmo, also psalmo, -ma (MHG. 
salm, salme, psalne, Ger. psalm, pl. -en, Du. 
psaim), ON. (p)salur (mod. Icel. sd/mur, Norw. 
salm(e m. (salma £.), MSw, (psalm, Sw. psala 
(p mute), Da. sadme (psalme), all from L. ; whence 
also OF, salme, saume, psalme, (p)seanme, F. from 
15th c. psaume (= psdin), Pr. sadme, psalm(e, Cat. 
salm, Sp. It. sadmo, Pg. psalmo. From the early 
forms in the cognale langs. as well as Eng., it is 
seen that the initial 2 was often dropped at an 
early period ; in many of the langs. it has been 
restored after the L. and Gr. original, and in that 
case is also pronounced. Eng, is almost alone in 
spelling Zs, and sounding only s. The ME. spelling 
(p)saume, and modem pronunciation (sim), are 
due to F. (p)saume: cf. balun, calm, etc.J 

A. Hlustration of Forms. 

a. 1- paalm, 1 psealm; 4-7 psalme, 7 Sc. 
pschalme, (6 spalme, 7 aphalme). 

e961 Hu fela psealma [see B. 2], ¢ 1000 Errric Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 129/41 Canticum, psalm sefter baerpansang. 
a133g dAncr. R. 30 Hwose wule mei si ee pesne psalm. 
13.. Cursor AT, 18889 (Cott) pe psalm t t2, salme] sais, 
thoru fe hatigast. @3340 Hampoce Psalter xxii. 9 Pis 
psalme is songen in pe office of ded men. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De BP. R. ix. xxix. (Bodfi. MS.), Pe one and filti 
psalme. .is a psalme of penaunce. ag ar W. Wray 
in dafiguary XX X11. 242 A service booke with spalmes. 
1603 Montgomerie’s Poens (S.V.S.) Notes 388 The xxiij 
Sphalme translait be Montgumry. 1626 Bernaro /sie of 
Alan (1627) 260 A Psalme of mercy. 1644 Direct. Publ. 
Worship 40 Singing of Psalms. 1649 Roseats Clavis Bibl. 
380 Psalmes with instruments musicall, 

B. 1-3 saalm, 1-5 aalm, 2 selm (3 Orm. sallm). 

cBas Vesp. Psalter xviili, 50 Salm ic cweodu. 96s 
tnetwoin Rule St. Benet Contents 6(ch.] xix, Pa sealmas, 
1175 Of pesalm [see Bor} css00 Vices §& Virtues 61 De 
abe ae a dene selm. ¢1aco Ormin 15579 Upponn hiss 
hallghe sallme. 1388 Wyciir Yas. v. 13 Seie he a salm 
[382 psalme]._ ¢ 1400 Sautm [see B. 2). ¢2q20-30 Primer 
(ELETAS.) 31 Y schal seie salm. 

y. 3 aaume, 3-6 aalme, (4 same), 5 aaulme. 

c1sgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. BS /4q7 He bi-gan one saume of 
euesongue. ee me [see B. 9]. a1335 Prose Psalter 
xxvili} 11, [ shal synge and saie salme to our c1q4o 
Proutp. Paro. 441/1 Salme, pralieus. 1930 PAusaR. 265/1 
Salme of saulter, pseandme, ¢ 1897 Harincton Vuga Ant. 
(1779) 11. 158 Singing salmes, and bimms, and spiritual songs. 

B. Signification. 

1, Ina general sense: Any sacred song that is or 
may be sung in religious worship; a hymn: esp. 
in biblical use. (In quot. ¢1175 applied to the 
Creed.) Also more generally, any song or ode of 
a sacred or serious character. 

-eBag Vesp, Psalier xciv. [xcv.]-2 In salmum wynsumie 


, thaten. Credo. efter 


PSALM. 


we him, c8sg Mesp. edymns iii. in O. E. Texts 403, & 
salmias ure we singad [/sa, xxxviil. 90], ¢1000 [see A. a} 
cr7s Lamé. Lom. 75 Pesalm pet heo alle pus writcn wes 
fen formeste word of be salm. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter lxv{i}. 3 [4] Alte land loute be, and slng to be sal, 
And salme sai to piname with-al 1383 Wreutr Cod. iii, 16 
Ta salmes, and ymnes, and spiritual songis, In grace syngynge 
in 3oure hertis to the Lord. c1siz ist Eng. Bk. Amer. 
(Arb.) Introd. 31/2 Ilymnes & psalmes & other orasouns 
haue they. 1643 Mitton Af Solemn Music 15 Wymns 
devout and holy Psalms Singing everlastingly. 1838 Loner. 
(tite) A Psalm of Life. (What the heart of the young man 
said to the Psalmist. 

2. spec. Any one of the sacred songs or hymns of 
the ancient Hebrews which together form the 
‘Book of Psalms’ (see b); a version or paraphrase 
of any of these, esp. ns sung (or read) in pablic or 
private worship. (The prevaillng use throaghout.) 

Psalins for the day: the particolar psalms appointed for 
each day so that the whole Psalter is said or sung in the 
course of a definite period, e.g. a week or (as in the Church 
of England), a month. Proper Psalms see Prorze a. 2. 
t Seven Psaltis: (spec.) the seven Penirentian psalms. 

cgéx Etugtwoip Aule St. Benet Contents 6 [ch.] x, Hu 
fela psealma on nihtlicum tidum to singenne synt...xviil, Hu 
fela sealma Ces sylfan tide sceolan beon gecwedene, 
c1000 Ags. Ps. .) Ivi, g Pat ic Gode swylce sealmas 
singe, ¢ 176 Lait. Hom.7 pis witezede danid pe be salm 
ar in pesaltere. @1300 Cursor Al, 7969-70 ‘Cott.) Of al be 

mes o fe amter psalme [Gé?t., efc., salme] o penance 
asna per. ¢2 chet 1084 We. .seide furst pe set sames 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 1379/1086 pe seuen salmes} and sibpe pe 

Stary @ 1401 1308 ee A.a). cxrgoo Rule St. Benet 
ve When gloria efter be first saulm es said. 1548-9 (Mar.} 

Rk. Com. Prayer, The Table and Kalendar, expressing the 
Ordre of the Psalmes and Lessons, to bee sayd at Matyns 
and Enensong. 1660 Woon Lift Dec. (O.H.5.) I. 359 The 
singing of psalmes after supper..on the Lord's day. 1732 
Strnve Sect, No. 284? 6, [had one Day set the Hundredth 
Psalm, 1856 Amy Carlton 35 They now read the psalms 
for the day, taking cach a verse inturn. 1903 Darly Chron. 
ar May 7/2 The Psalm (cvii] is usually read as part of the 
simple services which take place on eae on ships at 
sea. For that reason it is known as the Sailors’ Psalm. 


b. Zhe Psalms, the Book of Psalms, Name of 
one of the books of the Old Testament, forming 
the hymn-book of the Jewish church, and used 
nlso in Christian worship from the earliest times ; 
the Psalter, Often called the Psalms of David, 
in accordance with the belief that they, or part of 


them, were composed by David king of Israel. 

In Luke xxiv. 44 used for that division of the Old Testa. 
ment containing the Psalms: = Haciocaarua. 

950 Lindis/, Gosp. Luke xxiv. 44 Alle 5a awritteno sin- 
doa in w moses & witgo & salmas of mec, 1383 Wreuir 
ibid., Alle thingis .. whiche ben writun in the lawe of Moyses, 
and in prophetis, and in salines, of me. 1581 Ace.-Bk. 1b. 
Iray in Antiguary XXXII. 117_ Another boke of St. 
Chrysostomes upo’ the salmes. 1817 1)’Ovey & Mant 
Bible Ul. Psadms Untrod., The Book of Psaims.,contains 
the productions of different writers, These..are called 
however the Psalms of David, use a great part of them 
were composed hy him. 1896 Aorney How to read the 
Bible u.1.1v. 88 Even inthe reading of the Psalms we cannot 
afford to negleet..the historical method. 

3. attrié,and Conh., as psalm-droner, -expounder, 
-maker, -poet, -translator; psalm-quoting, -saying, 
-singing shs, and adjs.; psalm-melo-dicon (sce 
quot.); psa‘lm-ainger, one who sings psalms; 
Sfee. one who maintains the singing of (biblical) 
psalms (as opposed to hymns) in public worship ; 
+ paa‘lm-song Ods., (2) in OE. (seal/msang), the 
singing of psalms; (6) in Ormin (sa//msang), the 
Book of Psalms (or the Hagiographa: sce 2b); 
psa‘lm-tone, any one of the Gregorian \ones or 
chants to which the Psalms were (or sre) sung; 
pssim-tune, a tune set to a metrical version of a 
psalm. See also PsaLM-Boox, -WRIGHT. 

1866 J. H. Newman Gerentius iv. 27 Who agave. ..Each 
forfeit crown 'T'o *psalm-droners And canting groaners. 1383 
Wyeur 2 Sau. xxiii. x A solempne *salm maker of Yrael. 
1876 Sramsen & Baarert Dict. Alus. Terms, *Psadm 
Aleédodicon, an instrument invented in 1828 by Schuhmacher 
Weinrich. It was a wind instrument with keys and ventages, 
imitating the (one of several orchestral instruments. 1705 
Hickeanciv. Priest-cr. wv. (1721) 208 Hopkins and Stern- 
hold, or the more modern *Psalm-Poets. 1563 Foxe 4. § 
Al, 1499/1 The *psalmsaying friars brought him to his 
standing, & there left him, 1806 Wed. Frail. XV. 211 
He was the best *psalm-singer in the whole congregation. 
1650 R, Sraryit0n Sérada's Low C. Warves ut, 61 At this 
“psalm-singing and these night-sermnns, tamults were 
raised in both Cities, between such as favoured and such as 
hated them. 3847 L. Hunt Afen, Wonten & B11. xi. 280 
The psatm-singing old seamen of the Commonwealth. 
ae Byrhtferth's Handboe in Anglia (1885) VII. 3t9 
Mid ‘sealmsange godes lof up ahebban, cra00 Oxsin 
14291 Pa bokess..wzerenn Moysasess boc, & Sallmsang, & 
Profetess, 1889 W.S. Rocxstao in Grove Dicé. A/ns. 1V. 
655/2 The Gregorian *Psalm-Tones are..the oldest Melo“ 
dies now known to be in existence. /did. 656/3 The Psalm- 
Tones..are eight in number—one in each of the first eight 
Modes. 1709 Watts Lyric Poenss Pref, Wks. 1813 1X. 
224, | have too often fettered my tboughts in the narrow 
metre of our old "psalm-transiators. 163% (fit) All the 
French *Psalm tunes with English words, Beinga collection 
of Psalms accorded tothe verses and tunes generally vsed in 
the Reformed Churches of France and any. 1856 
Emesson Eng. Tratts, Aristocr, Wks. (Bohn) II, 80 To'an 
American, whose country is whitewashed all over by 
unmeaning names..or named at a pinch from a psalm- 
tune, 187s R. B. Vaucuan St. Thomas.of Aguin \. 349 
In the above “psalm-words, three things are ae upon... 
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PSALM. 
Psalm, v. Also 1 salmian; 4 salme. {f. 
prec. sb,: cf. fo hymn. 
1. +a. intr. To sing psalms. Obs. bd. trans. 
To sing or celebrate in psalins. . 
c1000 Ags. Ps. Spelm., MS. M.) vii. 1 Te singe and 


sealmige [L. cantabo et psalmum dicau\. axz00 &, £, 
Psalter vii. 18, ¥ sal..salme [L. psadéans] to name of lauerd 
heghist es. @1400 Hytron Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. 
xii, ‘To psalme & synge the louynges of god wyth goostly 
myrthe. 198 Sytvestra Du Bartas wi. Handte-crafts 
72 That we her subjects .. Psalming his praise, may sound 
the same the higher. 1622 H. Syoenwam Sern Sol. Ove. 
(1637) 30 He that only sings unto God..he doth but talk 
of his wondrous workes ; but he that Psalmes it..he glories 
in his holy Name. 1849 tr. St, Augustine's Expos. Ps. 
Ixvili. LIJ. 315 He psalmeth to His name, that worketh unto 
His glory. c 

2. trans. To say or sing a psalm to or over. rere, 

1800 Keatineu in Southey Com.-pl. Bk. Ser. ut. (1849) 51 
We cured our wounds with oil, and by a soldier called fun 
Catalan, who blessed us and psalmed ns,..we found our 
Saviour Jesus Christ was pleased to give us stren: th. ee 
Sourney Espriella's Lett. Vi. 342, He who psalms a sick 
man, or fancies that the oil from his saint's lamp will heal 
him of all his complaints. : 

fence Psalmed f//. a. (in quot. ?composed as 
psalms, or in the form of sacred poetry) ; Paa'lm- 


ing vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

13.. St. Evkenwolde 277 in Horstm, Alteng?. are (1881) 
292 He says in his sothe psalmyde writtes: Pe skilfulle & pe 
yoskathely skeltone ay tome. 1652 Bextowes Theoph. UL 
lix, The Psalming Harp was *bove thy swaying Scepter 
priz'd. tid. v. lil, My psalming Tongue Made th’ Orbs 
suspend their ysual Song, To hear Coelestial [ymns the 
glist'ring Quires did throng. 1850 Léder’s House 141 
Sweet the psalming, borne on high. 

Psa‘lm-book. In1 *sealm-déc, 2-3 salm boc. 
[Cf. ON. psalma-bdk, mod. cel. sélma-bdk, Norw. 
salmebok, Sw. psalmbok, Da. salmebog; Ger. psalu- 
buch, Du. psalmbock.J +a. The Book of Psalms: 


see Psat 56. 2b. Obs. 


them for use in public worship. 

¢ 1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 69 Bete we gerne, and ben after. 
ward pe edinesse be be salm boc of specd. 1579-80 Keg. 
Prigy Counetd Scot. U1. 266 That houshaldaris have 
Bybillisand Psalme buikis. 1644 Direct, Publ, Worship 40 
Every one that can reade is to have a Psalm-book, 1816 


b. A book or volume | 
containing the Psalms, esp. a metrical version of | 


Scott Axntiz. iii, See this bundle of ballads..} wheedled an 


old woman out of these, who loved them better than her 
psalm-book. 
‘Lis Israel's Psalm-book sweet by inspiration wrought. 
Psalmic (szxImik, sa‘mik), a. rare. [f. Psacat 
sh, +-1¢, or ad. Chr. Gr. yaApux-ds, f. Yadpos Psaum : 
ch. F. psalmigue.j Of, pertaining to, or having the 
character of a psalm or psalms. 

1835 Zait's Mag. Vi. 581 The sudden ebullition of a 
pasts chorus. 1875 J. Moxison in Zxfositor 1. 194 Who 
as a right to say that the wings of the Psalmic bards were 
so feeble that [etc]? 1898 J. Rosertson /oetry & Ketig. 
Ps, xiii, 323 The greater part of the seventh chapter of 
Micah is quite psalmic in thought and expression. 

Psalmist (si-mist, se'lmist). [ad. late L. 
fsalniista (5th c. Jerome), £ psalm-us: see -18T. 
In OR. fsadmistre (12th c.), psalmiste, salmiste, 
saumiste, samistre; mod.F. psalmiste. Cf. Ger., 
Dn., Da. psalneist.] 

1. The anthor of a psalm or psalms; almost 
always with def, art. as a title for David considcred 


1842 I. Witutams Saftistery 1. iv. (1874) 42 


as the author of the Psalms, or as a designation of | 


the author of any one of them. 

1483 Caxton Cato G viij b, As the psalmyste sayth. | 
Brsce (Great) 2 Sam, xxii, 2 The noble Pealiniftrot 
Israel. 1643 Gouce Seri, Extent God's Provid. § 4 The 
Psalmist noteth it as a branch of Gods incomparable glory. 
@1720 d: Iivucies Div. Poctry 23 She tun'd to pious 
notes the psalinist’s lyre. 1838 [see Psatm B.1}, 1875 
Mannine Jiission H. Ghost iv, 103 To say out of the depth of 
your own expecictice what the Psalmist said. 1890 Kirk- 
patrick Bk. Psalms 1. Yntrod, i. 10 The Psalmists celebrate 
the moral law as the guide of human conduct. 1895 
Jbid. ie x\iv. 235 A Maccabaean Psalmist. 

2. £ccl. A member of one of the minor clerical 
orders (formerly recognized in some sections of 
the Church) discharging the functions of a chorister 
or cantor. /fist. e 

31565 JewEt Def. Afol. u. iti. (1567) 98 The Psalmistes 
or Singers office was, to singe the Psalmes, 1624 Bepett 
Lett. xi, 140 As if all that are made Priests among 

you were Psalmists, Sextens, Readers, Exorcists, ‘Iorch- 

earers, Subdeacons, and Deacons before. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 184 Some in that [/. ¢.the Roman} Church exclude 


a Bishop ; and others therein make nine Orders, by i i 
the Vashon and Psalmist. 5 Scutey dil fe Levee 
ii, Chorlsters aod Monks and Priests Aad Psalmists there, 


and Exorcists. 1901 Br. J, Worpsworru Affnistry of 
Grace 197 Psalmists or choirmen are not mentioned in 
the Church till the latter half of the fourth century. 

3. As the tille of a book of psalmody, or of a 
tune-book for use in public worship. 

1842 (¢itée) The Psalmist. 1858 (¢/¢/e) The Congregational 
Psalmist: a Companion to all the New Hymn-books, pro 
vidiog Tunes, Chorales, and Chants [etc.}. 

A, fig. One who extols or ‘sings the praises ’ of 
some one or something. rare. 

1884 West, Morn. News 11 Sept. 4/3 The psalmsts of the 
rising diplomatist tell how. .he succeeded in Syria. 

5, attrib. and Com. (in sense 1). 

1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. u. xvi, A kind of Psalmist 
solemnity. 1858 — Fred&. Gt. 1x. iil, (1872) 111. 86 Going 
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out to witness it, with something of a postic, almost of a 

salmist feeling. 1892 Esrinasse Voltaire xi. 177 He breaks 
forth into almost Psalmist-like praises of the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator. 


+ Psalmister. 0és. Also salm-. [a. OF. 
(p)salmistre: see prec.] @ A person appointed 
to sing psalms: = prec. 2. b. = prec. I. 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VE. 195 pat... 3e have 
Imystres [HicoEeN Sin aay) saienge of psalmes of 
sawtre fourty ny3tes. 2395 urvey Aemonste. (1851) 
38 the salmistere seith to God, '] am parteneer of alle that 
dreden thee’. ¢1440 Yacob's Well 6 He may seye with 
pe psalmystre: ‘ Torrentes iniquitatis conturbaverunt me 5 
1483 Cath. Angi 317/t A Salmister, Asadmiista. 
+Psa‘lmistry. Oés. [f- Psacmist + -RY.] 
The office or work of a peal in either sense. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 101 Jn sanctnar for to 
make ceremonie, Witht..psalmistrie for to be said and sung. 
1649 Minion Eiken. i. 10 From such a kind of Psalmistry, 
or any other verbal Devotion, without the pledge and earnest 
of sutable deeds, 1650 J. Cotton ea Ps, 37 He wonld 
inspire some or other Member of the Church with such a.. 
Spirit of Psalmistry. 
salmless, 2. rave. {[f. Psats sd, + -LESS.] 
Without a psalm; unaccompanied by a psalm. 
1623 Hotyoay Serv, (1626) 16 You shall never find him in 
a Psalmelesse action, , : 
Psalmodic (selmpdik), ¢. [f. Gr. type 
*varpwbe-ds (cf. late Gr. parppdinws, Eustathins 
¢1160): see PsaLmopy and -Ic, and cf. F. psadmo- 
digue.] Of or pertaining 1o psalmody ; having the 
style or character of psalmody. /oose/y = Psatmic. 
1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp, 31, Psatmodic Musick thus 
improved comes nearer to Recitative. 1774 WARTON Hist. 
Eng. Poetry xlv. (840) 43.148 The. .design was. .to accom- 
modate every part of the service to the psalmodic tone. 
1823 Byron San x1. lvii, Pegasus has a psalmodic amble. 
J. Rosertson Poetry § Relig. Ps. xiii, 323 The books 


1 
of Nahum and Habakkuk have each a chapter entirely | 


psalmodic in construction, 

So Paalmodial (-dudial), 
adjs, 

1848 K. H. Dicay Compituie 1. 315 Their language became 
psalmodial. 1795 Mason CA. 3fus. 170 Mf Queen Elizabeth 
patronized Cathedral Music exclusively, she did not inter: 
dict Psalmodical. [Cf quot. 1774 above.] 

Psalmodist (sa‘mddist, sce'lin-). [f Psarmopy 


+-18T, or f, PSALMODIZE: see -IST. 


Psalmodical (-p'd-) 


1. One who practises or is hitted in psalmody; . 


a singer of psalins. 

1659 Hamaionn On 2s. Pref. » 2 The Spirits and inflamed 
Affections, and Voices of Psalmodists. 1740 Univ. Spectator 
19 July 1/3 A young Man, who was a Member of a Society 
of Psalmodists. 1796 Burney Aleut. Afetastasio WY. 370 
Like a company of psalmodists in a country church. 

b. = Psatuisr 2. ? Ods. 

1726 J. Hravey Prim, Liturgy 11 Let the Psalinodist say, 
To the praise of God, let us sing a Part of the — Psalm, 
verse the — &c. 1726 Avuirre Parergon 4oo The Canonists 
make nine Orders in the Church, reckoning the Psalinodist 
and the Tousura into the Number. 

+2. A writer of psalms: = Psatsust 1. Oés. 

ax6s2 J. Situ Se/. Disc. vi. 252 The writers of these 
Hagiographa might be termed Jmodists, 1669 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles 1. UW. i. 15 Plato’s Rapsodist..seems exactly 
parallel to. .the Jewish Psalmodist. 1886 W. R. Santi in 
Encyet. Brit. XX. 29/1 He [Solomon] is not recognized as 
a psalmodist hy the most ancient tradition. 

b. The author of a metrical version or para- 


phrase of the Psalms for singing ; cf. PsaLmopy 1 b. 

1885 Dixon /ist. Ch, Eng. U1. 495 note, The English 
Psalmodists, Cox, Whittingham, Heath, and others, were 
at work in this reign, ; 

Psalmodize (si:médaiz, selm-), v.  [ad. 
med.L, psalmodizdre (Du Cange), §. psalmddi-a : 
see -1ZE.] éutv. To practise psalmody; to sing 
psalms. Hence Psa‘Imodizing vé?. sb. and pf/. a. 

1513 Braosuaw Sé. Werbunge u. 620 Secular chanons, of 
great humilitie, To synge and psalmodise oure sauiour 
vnto. 1759 J. G. Coorer tr. Gresset's Ververt 1. 5 Jn 
short, the bird perform'd bis part In all the psalmodisin, 
art. 1817 Lavy Morcan France (1818) HL. vit. 173 A kin 
of nasal psalmodizing. 

sey (sa'mddi, sce‘Imdédi), sd. Also 5 
salmody, (6 salmede). [ad. late L. psalmodia 
(4th c. in Jerome), a. Gr. Yadppdla singing to the 
harp, f. fadpqdds psalmist, f, padpds psalm + wd 
song; in Chr. Gr., psalm-singing, composing of 
psalms. ] 

1. The action, practice, or art of singing psalms 
(or sacred vocal music in general, including hymns 
and anthems), esp. in public worship. 

Now almost exclusively used of the art or practice. 

, 41340 Hampoie Psadter v.1 Lord persayue my wordis pb 
is be psalmodye of my mouth. ¢ 14590. S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
4051 All be matyns tyme he stode, And psalmody sange 
and sayde, 1483 Cath. Ang?, 317/1 A Salmody, psalmodia. 
1513 Braosnaw St, Werburge 1 2272 In prayer and 
psalmody for his helthe and solace. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, 
WN. T. x Cor, xiv. 26 Let all your Gifts, whether of Psalmody, 
or Doctrine, or Languages, or Revelation, or Interpretation, 
be used to Edification. a1gix Ken Sion Poct, Wks. 1721 
IV. 363 When God the grace of Psalmody infus'd. 2841 
D'Isragui Amen. Lit, (5867) 327 The passion for psalmody 
itself is a portion of the history of the Reformation. ‘ 

attrib. 1868 STEVENSON Let. Jaly in Scribner's Mag. (1899) 
XXY. 31/1 As we went home we heard singing...It was a 
psalmody class, 

b. The arrangement of psalms for singing; 
hence, psalms and hymns so arranged, collectively. 


PSALTER. 5 


3554-5 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 399 Paid for a boke of 
salmede, ijs. 1718 Watts (¢/#/e) A Short Essay toward the 
Improvement of Psalmody. /déd. Wks. 1813 1X. 7 We are 
to snit part of our psalmody to the gospel-state, as well as 
borrow part from the Old Testament. 1879 M. Pattison 
Alilton vii, 89 Milton’s paraphrase of the Psalms belongs to 
history, but to the history of psalmody, not that of poetry. 

+2. The Book of Psalms. Obs. rare—". 

31471 Rie.ey Comp. Alch. m. iii. in Ashm. Theatr, Cheut. 
Brit.(1652) 139 T’hus spoken by the Prophet yn the Psalmody. 

+3. The place where psalms are sung; the choir 
ofachurch. Obs. rare—'. 

1674 Pravrorp Skidd Afus. Pref. Avij, It is reported, that 
he went often into the Psalmody and sung himself. 

Psalmody, v. rare. [In 15th c., ad. F. 
psalmodier (12th c. in Littré); in mod. use f. prec. 
sb.] @. tr. = PsaLuopize. b. trans. To cele- 
brate as in psalmody; to ‘hymn’. Hence 
Pss‘lmodying vdé. sb. 

¢14§0 Cov. Alyst. xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 388 Of qwyche hefne 
and erthe eche tyme pshalmodyeth. 1491 CaxTos Vilas 
Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 260 They herde the sayd Joseph and 
his hretheren whiche oy m and psalmodyed. 1837 
Cartyie Jftse, Ess. (1857) 1V. 119 The French Revolution 
.is an event..still to be celebrated and psalmodied. 1850 
— Latter-d. Famph. i 10 My dear household, cease sing- 
ing and psalmodying; lay aside your fiddles, take ont your 
work-implements, if you have any. 

+ Psalmograph. Ods. [ad. late L. psa/ino- 
graph-us, a. Gr. Yadrpoypag-os, f. padrp-ds psalm, 
+-ypapos writing, a writer. So mod.F. psaimo- 
graphe.| The author of a psalm or psalms: 
= PSALMIST 1, 

154a Brecon Davids Harp viii. Wks. 1364 1. 159 As the 
Psalmograph saith: The vngodly hath the ouerhand, and 
the pore is brent. 1570 Foxe A. § AM. (ed. 2) 226/1 The 
sayeng of king Dauid the Psalmograph. 1657 J. Ssutit 
Aiyst. Rhet. 145 ‘Yhe Psalmograph having in the former part 
of the 2. Psalin spoken of the terrors of Gods indignation. 

So}Psalmo'grapher,}Psalmo'graphist rare™, 
in same sense; +Psalmography vare—°, the 
writing of psalms. 

16311 Loe Blisse Bright. Beauty (1614) 52 (T.) The psalmo- 
grapher setteth him out, in the person of Solomon, to be of 
puree beauty. 1648 Aunting of Fox 10 The Psalmo- 
graphers Prophecy, if applyed to these times will prove..an 
exact History. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Psalmography, the 
writing of Psalms,” 1727 Baiwev vol. 1), Psatmographist, a 
Writer of Psalms, . 

+ PsaImonize, v. Obs. rave". [irreg. ? after 
harmonise, or error for psalmodize.) intr. To 
sing psalms: = PSALMODIZE. 

3483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 416 b/1 In syngnyng, psalmo- 
nysyng, & glorefyeng god. 

+ Pea‘lmwright. Oés. Forms: 1 psalm-, 
sealmwyrhta, 2 salmwurhta, 3 psalm-, salm- 
wurhte, salmwrihte, -wruhbte. [f. Psat sb.+ 
OE. wyrhta worker, WRiGHT.] = PsALMist I. 

c1o00 AEtrric Hom, I. 82 Efne se psalmwyrhta understod 
on hwilcum xedeorfum pis mennisce lif is gelogod. ¢ ro00 
— On 0.& N. Test. (Grein) 1 Swa swa se sealmwyrhta pus 
sang. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 117 For bon cwed pe salmwurhta. 
aiaag Ancr, K.256, & sigge mid te salmwurhte, ‘ Corripiet 
me eee fete]. c1az0 A/alt Meid. 3 Dauid pe salmwrihte 
speked ibe sauter. a@ 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hout. 215 Pus 
seid be salmwruhte dauid ibe sawter. 

Psalmy (sa'mi), a. sonce-wd. [f. PSaLM sd. + 
-Y.] Apt or disposed for a psalm. 

1858 Battey ge 113 When once a man feels sermonish or 
psalmy. | F 

Psa‘loid, a., an alteralion of PsaLLoip, due to 
an assnined derivation from Gr. padis, paAsd- pair 
of shears, also a vault (= L. foruix): see quots. 

Psaloid from paris is as incorrectly formed as psadloid 
from adder; its correct form would be *“fsadidoid, 

1858 Mayne LxZos. Let Psaloides, adj, (As if Psati- 
doeides, which, correctly, it ought to_be, from Wadi, an 
arched work: terminal -2¢és.) 4 xat, Resembling an arch; 
arch-like; arched: psa‘loid... The Corpus psaloides is 
another term for the arnix, simply meaning the arched 
body. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Psa'lotd, like an arch, arched. 

Psalter (s9'ltsz)._ Forms: see below. [In 
OE. (p)sallere (= OHG. psaltert, -tare, mostly sa/- 
tart, -tdve, teri, MHG. salter, Ger. psalter; ON. 

psaltari, \cel. saltart, Sw. psaltere, Da, salter 

psalter)), ad. L. psalterium. In ME, sauier, a, 
AF, sauter = OF. sautier (ps-), saltier, saultier 


. (ps-), in F. psautier (16th _c.) = Pr. (p)salteri, 


sauteri, Sp., It. salterio, Pg. psalterio; all:— 
L. psaltérium, a. Gr. Yadripioy a stringed instru- 
ment played by twanging, f. YadAew to twang ; 
also in Christian Greek and Latin writers ©.g. 
Jerome 2420) a name for the * Psalms of David’. 
The initial fs-, rare in OE, and ME, as in OF., 
frequent from 14th ¢., has been the established 
spelling from 16thc., but the #, pronounced in 
Fr., Ger., Du., ctc., remains mute in Eng. The / 
was preserved in OE,, was inserted occasionally in 
ME, as in OF., and usually from 35th c.; it is 
now always pronounced.} 
A, Illustration of Forms. 

1, a. 1-3 aeltere. 8, 2-6 sauter, sawter, 3-5 
sautere, 4 sautre, -tir, 4-5 sawtere, § sauteer, 
sawtyr, -tre, 6 seater. y. 4-6 salter, -tere, 5 
saulter, sawlter. 


PSALTER. 


a. agootr. Bede's d/ist, wt. xix. [axvii.] (1890) 242 poet 
ieghwelce dwxze alne saltere. asunge. ¢ 1000, ¢ 1275 Saltera 
{sce B, 1]. ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 113 Bi dessere holi mihte 
ts iwriten on de saltere, 

B. 61175 Laid, fou. 135 On ane stude in pe sauter. a 1240 
ngs in Cott, Hom. 215 Pus seid .. dani ipe sawter. 
a ia sursor M. 11616 (Cott.) Pan com be prophecial cler, To 
dede, pat said es in sauter (other J/SS.clere,sautere]. 1362 
Lancs. P. Pt, A. vt. 47 So seip the sauter and sapience 
hope, Yargoo Morle Arth. 3317 The seate hade a sawtere 
semliche bowndene. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas tx. xiv. (MS. 
Bodl. 263) 420/1 Ypon a vers write in the Sauteer, ¢ 1440 
Now, in WreWilcker pa0/1 Foc pralteriunt, a suwtyt. 
tsjo Parsca. 265/1 Sauter a boke, Asaltrer. 1549-8 Dec. 
St. Mary at fill 317 Trem, for vj new sawters in englisshe 
for the quyer. 

y.¢1378 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (Mfathou) 566 A prophet til 
hym dere, And makare of pe saltere. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
67 Dauyd preyseth moche in the sawlter the trewe labourers, 
1540 /avent, in Trans. Loml.§ Middx. Archaeol. Soc. W. 
371 [tm on bothe sydea the quyer iij salters. 

2. a. 1 paaltere. 8. 4 psauter, paawtre, 4-5 
paautere, 4-6 psawter. y. 5- psalter (5 paaltyr, 
6 spalter). 

a, c 1000 Sax, Leechd, WI. 202 Cimbalan odde psalteras. 

B. 1340 Hampote Psalter Prol. 3 fe boke is cald pe 

sautere, 1387 Terevisa /figden (Rolls) VII. 195 pat 3e 

ave psalmystres or saienge of psalines of pe psawtre fourty 
ny3tes. 1400 Maunoev. (1839) xav. 262 David seythe in 
the Psautere. 1921 Fasyan Wate in CéArom, (1811) Pref. 5 
To say oon tyme our Lady psawter. 


y- ¢ 1470 Psaltyr [see 13. 6]. 1309 Fisura Fun. Sern, C'less | 


Richmond Wks, (1876) 29§ Many other prayers & psalters 
of Dauyd. 1813 Bravsnaw St. MWerdurge 1. 2546 And 
denontely say.. Dauyd spalter holly knelynge with great 
reverence, 1530 (4/#/) The Psalter of David, in Englate. 

B. Signification. 

I, 1. The Book of Psalins, as one of the books 
of the Old Testament. 

agoo [see Avr], 1000 Exenic On O. & .V. Lest. (Grein) 7 

Se saltere ys an boc, be he [David] gesette purh god bet wux 
odrum bocum on bere bibliothecan. ¢ 1175 Lard, Hom 7 
Dauid pe be salm scop in pe saltere, azszg Ancr. KR. 388 
Dauid, ide sauter, cleoped hine dogge. @ 1300, 1364, 1474 
[see A. t 8, y). 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, Prayer Yutrod., 
‘The Psalter shalbe red through once euery Moneth. 1651 
Hosses Leviath, ut. axxiii, 30a The Psalter was compiled, 
and put into the form it now hath, after the return of the 
Jews. 1783 Priesttay Corrupt. Car, Whe tx. 15a [Pay] by 
twenty repetitions of the psalter. 1864 Neader 11 June 740 
We put ourselves in a right position towards the Psalter by 
regarding it as the national Hymu-book of the Jewish people. 

b. A translation or particular version (prose ot 
metrical) of the Book of Psalms: e.g. a Latin, 
English, Chinese Psalter; the Prayer-book Psalter, 
the Scotch Metrical Psalter, etc. 


Roman, Galtican, and /febraic Psalters: the three 
successive fuims of the Latin version of the Psalms, pre- 
ared by St Jerome; the first a slight recension of the Old 
tin text, after the LXX; the second a more thorough 
recension, based on Origen's Hexaplar text of the LXX; 
the third a new translation by Jerome from the Hebrew. 
The first was adopted in the Roman fiturgy; the second 
was extensively used in Gaul, and north of the Alps, and 
was subsequently adopted in the Vulgate, in which Jerome's 
Hebraic Psalter (which properly belonged to the Vulgate) 
failed to supersede it, /rayer-dook f'salter, the English 
version of the Psalms used in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and not displaced hy the later version in the Bible of 1611. 
¢1080 Charter of Leofric in Kemble Cad, Dipl, WV. 275 Nu 
Qaer synd. .tropere and t. salteras and se priddan saltere 
swa man singd on Rome. 1387 ‘Trevisa //tgden (Rolls) V. 
183 Ierom..amended also pe sauter We Seventy pat was 
boo i-used wel nyh in alle chirches, and pat psauter was eft 
appeyred, and he translated it newe azen ;..pat sauter [is] 
i-cleped pe Frensche sawter, psalterium Gallicanums; 3it he 
made be pridde translacioun of be psawter from word to 
word, 1549 (¢é//e) The Psalter or Psalines of Dauid after the 
Translacion of the great Bible, poynted as it shall be songe 
in Churches, 1793 Gisson Life Spelman in S.'s Was. Pref, 
Cjb, In the Yesr 1640 he [John Speeal publish'd the 
Saxon Psalter from an ancient MS. of Sir Henry's. Cae) 
tr, Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 250 Dr. R...fetched out of his 
closet a Chinese psalter, sent him as a curiosity a the 
cardinal de Tournon, 1889 H. E, Wootpmipce in Grove 
Diet. Mus. 1V. 752 Sternhold's translations [1549], (are] the 
nucleua of the metrical Psalter which has come down to us, 
tge5 W. Avois Waicnt in Westnet, Gas. a9 Jal 2/1 Cover- 
dale’s first translation of the Bible was published in 1535, 
and he was employed in producing the Great Bible of 1539, 
known as Crumwell’s, and the edition of April 1540, whic 
first had Cranmer's preface. From the versions of the 
Psalins which a in these three Bibles the Prayer- 
book Psalter has been formed. cae 
c. A copy of, or a volume containing, the Psalms, 
esp. as arranged for liturgical or devotional use. 
€to00 Canons of Elfric § a1 in Thorpe Laws IL 350 pa 
halgan bec, saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & mizsse- 
a i2ag incr. RK. 44 Verslunge of hire sautere, redinge 
of Englichs, oder of Freinchs, holi meditaciuns. 2a 
Cuavcer Rom, Rose 431 A sauter held she faste in honde. 
c1380 Wyettr IVés. (1380) 41 Deuyn officis..out taken pe 
sautir, of wheche pei may have breuyaries, pat is smato 
sauteris or ahreggid, 1431 Acc. St. Alary at sili a7 Also 
iiij grayels & iijsawters, 1603 Knoures Hist. Turks (1638) 
164 Having a Psalter in his hand. 1833 J. Hotraxa 
Manuf, Metat V1. 74 In an old psalter, written and iflumin- 
ated hy Eadwine, a monk, about the time of king Stephen. 


+2. A selection from, or portion of, the Psalms, 
said or sung at a particular service or for a parti- 
cular purpose. Ods. 


In the quots. applied to the psalms recited in the Office of 
the Dead. J 

c1000 in Thorpe Dif/, Angl. Aevi Sax, (1865) 614 /Elc 
gemznes hades brodur [singe] wegen salteras sealma.. vi. 
niessan od%e .vi. salteras sealma, crzoo favefok 244 


1541 


Sauterea deden he manie reden, pat god self shulde his soule 
eden Into henene. 3389 in Eng. Gréts (1870) 26 Kuery 
brother and sister shal payen..n peny to a santer for ye 
dedessoule. ¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 3101 'T'ylle he hadde sayde 
hurre sawter alle, 1g08 Kenseote Mlyting w. Dunbar 318 
Thow says for thame few psaltris, Gales or creidis, 

3. transf, Our Lady's Ce da a name given to 


the rosary on account of ils containing the same 


number (150) of Aves as there are psalms in the | 


Jesus | 


Psalter; also, a book containing this. 
Psalter: a form of devollon consisting of 15 
petitions, each beginning with a tenfold repetition 
of the name Jesus (whieh is thus said 150 times). 

1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 220 So my3t par- 
doin be yotun to sey yche day a lady sawter. ang rit 
Whittington's Adms-ho in Entick London (1766) IV. 354 
Say three or two sauters of our lady at the least: that is to 
say, threies senven Ave Marias, with xv Pater Nosters, and 
three credes. 1800 HW'tll of Odingseltis (Somerset. Ho.), A 

ire of small corall bedys with the hoole psalter of our 
lady. 1605-6 Act 3 Yas. /, =P # a5 No person... shall brin 
froin beyond the Seas, nor shal| 08 sell, or buy any Popish 
Prymers, Ladiea Psalters, Manuells, Rosaries, Popishe 
Catechisines. 1633 //igh Commission Cases (Camden) 305 
That we are as carefull in printeing the Bible as they are of 
their Jesus’ psalter, 1888 Guardian 31 Nov. 1766/1 The 
version in the Anglican manual already mentioned. . retains 
the title of Yesws /’salter, while by its direction that cach 
pine petition should be said once, instead of ten times, 
tt abolishes the reason for which the naine of Psalter was 
applied. . e . . : 

4, Applied to certain old Icish chronicles in verse 
(2'satter of Cashel, Psalter of Tara or Tenor). 

1685 Sricuuncry. Orig. Brit. v. azo This Psalter of Cashel 
is one of the inost Authentick Histories among them, and so 
called because done in Verse. 1793 Wlery tr. OF aherty's 
Ogyeta 11.240 A book..which we call the Psalter of Temor, 
in which are compiled the archives of the Kingdom. 1830-3 
W.Canteton fratts & Stortes frish f’eas. (1860) 1, 117 
note, Vhere were properly only two Psalters, those of Tara 
and Cashel. The Psalters were collections of genealogical 
history, partly in verse. 1893 (koe Short Hist. Tre. 3t 
A book of annals called the Psalter of Cashel was compiled 
by Cormac Mac Cullenan. 

II. &. A stringed musical instrument: = lsaz- 
TERY 1. Ods. or arch. ; 
¢ 1000 Sax. Leeched. 111, 202 Cimbalan o35¢e psalteras ofde 
strengas wtrinan saca hit getacnad. «a azr0oo loc. in Wr.- 
Witleker 378/11 Savibnens, saltere. @ 3326 Prose Psalter 
xiviiifi]. 4, ¥Y..shal open in be sauter myn purpose, 14 . 
ger & Grine 265 in Furniv. Percy Folte 1. 362 Shee laid 
a souter upon her knee Thereon shee plaid full lovesomlye. 
3483 Cath. dugl, 320/1 A Sawtre (01. Sawter), nadium, 
organunt, praltertnm, 1952 Heroet, /salter:..also au 
instrument of musicke lyke a harpe. 1633 Quartes Div. 
Fancies 0. Ixxvii, T’ one makes the Sermon, t' other tuncs 
the Psalter, 1878 B. Vayroa Denkalron 1. i. 19 The strings 
of the psalter, ‘The shapes in the marble, Our passing deplore. 
tb. f/er. Applied to a kind of wind instru- 
ment, Obs. rare. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. xvii (Roxb) 56/2 He 
beareth Azure, a psalter... This may also be termed, 2 
Recorder, or a Shawm, or a Wyate... Note that all these 
kind of wind Instruments, or any other, which receiueth the 
sound from the wind of the mouth of a man are euer placed 
in Armes with their inouth vpwards, 

III. 6. Comé. Psaiter-book = senses 1 and 2. 

1200 Trin. Coil. Hom. 17 Dauid in be salter boc. 13.. 
S. Eng. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig's Archiv LAXXI1. 
po8/72 In fe sauter-book it is write also. ¢1470 Henny 
Wallace xt. 1393 A Psaltyr buk Wallace had on him cuir. 
1545 Jove Exp. Dan, v. 61 What els is the psalter boke 
then the glasse of the most holy trinite?  rsg1-3 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw, Acc, (1896) 96 For a sawter booke, xvjd. 
1gsg Kec. St. Mary at Hill 411 Payd for iiij sater bookes. . 
xis. 1571 in Nicolson and Burn //tst. § A ntig., Westmorid. 
§ Cumblit (1777) H1. 90 Also four psalter books in metre. 

+ Psa‘lterer. Ods. In 4 aautreonr, sauterer, 
sawtrer. [ME. sautreour, app. an Anglo-Fr. 
forination from sautre; subseq. conformed to Eng. 
ngent-sbs. in -ER.] A player on the psaltery. 

To first quot. used as = psaltery, app. for the sake of rime. 

1330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11386 Many 
mynestrales porow out pe toun, Som blewe trompe and 
clarioun, Harpes, pypes, and tabours, Ffypeles, sitoles, 
sautreours. iles, chymbes, and symfan. 1383 Wrycir 
2 Nings iii. 15 Now forsothe bryngith to me an sawtrer. 
And whanne the sawtrer songe [etc,). 

Psalterial (psel-, soltie rial), a. dat. and 
Zool, [f. Psavtexi-ua+-aL.] Pertaining to the 
psalterium (in either sense; see PSALTERIUM 3). 

1865 Neader No. 120 spol Only the psalterial fibres. 
1880 Bastian Brain 374 The mode in which the Corpus 
Callosima and the Fornix are nnited Facet! by the 
psalterial fibres. 1890 Cent, Dict., Psalterial, as, the 
psalterial aperture of the reticulum ; the psalterial lamin. 

Psalterian (pszl-, soltieriin), a. [f. L. 
feeoalihat 2 PSALTERY, PSALtEs + -AN.] @. Of, 

ike, or having a sound like that of, a psaltery. 
b. Pertaining to, or having the style of, the Psalter. 

1819 Keats Lamia 114 Then once again the charmed God 
began An oath, and through the serpept’s cars it ran Warm, 
tremulous, devout, psalterian. 1893 A. H. Keene in 
Academy 11 Feb. 1a1/1 Mrs, Barbauld’s ¢lymns in Prose 
Sor Chiddren with their psalterian stateliness. 


| Psalterion (psel-, soltirign). Also 3 aal- 
teriun. {In ME. a. OF. sal-, sar-, saterton 
(Wace 11th c.), mod.F, psalferion, ad. L. psalte- 
rium: in mod. use a transliteration of Gr 
Yadrprov PSALTERY, PSALTER.] 

1, = PsaLteny 1. Now feet. 

¢1a0g Lav, 7000 Of harpe & of salteriun, of fidele & of 


PSALTRESS. 


corjun. 1530 Pataca. 165 Psalterién, a psaltrion, 1579 
Noatn Plutarch, Themistoeler (v895) I. 283 He could a0 
skill to tune a harpe, nor a violl, nor ta playe of a psaltcrion. 
16596 tr. Du Mons's Voy. Levant 275 The only tolerable 
Instrument they have is the Psalterion. 1875 Hrowntnc 
Aristoph. Apol, 5677, 1 vent the tablets po eer co) 
Rewarded Sicily. 1897 F. Twomrson Vere Poems 31 ‘My 
fagers thou hast taught to con Thy flame-chorded psafterion. 
« RC. Ch. = PSALTER 1 or 2. 

1893 Jfonth Feb, 221 With regard to Ves » the Psalte- 
tion oa down the law in this way, a 

Psa‘lterist. [f.1’saLTxR + -18T.] = )’SALTEREN. 

1891 F. Tnosrson Sister-Songs (1895) 56 Yon Apollonlan 
harp-player, Yon wandering psalterist of the sky. 

i Psalterinm (pscl-, sollieridm), fi. psalte- 
rium, ad, Gr. Yadryproy PSALTERY, PSALTER.] 

I. 1. = Psatrery 1. (Not in Eng. use.) 

a Sacristy Aug. 1. 201 The Jsafferium, which must 
not be confounded with the prafferion of the 13th century, 
wasa little portable harp. 18... S. Aeusington y | rt Handbk. 
No. 5. 35 The psalterium was a kind of lyre of an oblong 
eS shape... It was played with a rather large plectrunt. 

. = Psatren i or 2, (Not in Eng, use.) 
1882 in Ocitvie: hence in later Dicts 
II. 3. Anat. and Zool. a, = Lyra 4. Cf. 
I'saLLoip. b. The third stomach of a ruminant; 
the omasum or manyplies. 

1857 Duncttson Jed. Dict., Psalterinm, Lyra. 18 
Mayng £.rfos, Lex. Psaltertum, another name for the 
Lyra. 1 Owen Fertebr. Anint. (11. 473 The muscular 
walls,.close the entry to the first and second cavities, and, 
drawing that of the Iteriuin, nearer to the gullet, con- 
duct the remasticated bolus into the third cavity. 1872 
Houxtey Anat, Ver tebr, Anite, viii. 379 When this portion vf 
the stomach is slit open, longitudinally, the lamella fall apart 
like the leaves ofa k, whence it has received the fanciful 
name of the Psafferinat from anatomists, while butchers 
giveit that of Manyslies. 1879 Waicut Anis, Life 1s After 
the mass has been thoroughly ground down by the teeth, 
it is again swallowed, when it cape along the oesophagus 
into the third stomach, called the manyplies, or psalterium, 

Psaltery (:$'ltari),s4. Forms: a. 3-5 anutro, 
4 Bawtree, aauteray, 4-5 sawtrie, -ye, 4-6 
sautrie, 5 sawtre, sautry, -trize, 5-6 aawtrey, 
5 (-9)-try, 6 sawtery, saltry ; 6. 4 paautery, 6 
psautry, 6-7 psalterie; 5- paaltery. [a. OF. 
saltere, saulere, and satuterie, psalterie (vath c. In 

Godef.}, ad. L. psaltérinm, ad. Gr. yadrhpiov; a 
learned form from L. for the name of the insirn- 
ment, after sasézer had become confined to the 
Ysalter; subseq. superseded by sazterion, psat- 
frton, Retained in Eng. as the name of the 
instrument (tarely in error put for psa/ler),] 

1. An ancient and medizval stringed instrument, 
more or less resembling the dulcimer, but played 
by plucking the strings with the fingers or a plect- 
tum; differing from the harp in having the sound- 
board behind and parallel with the strings. 

Chiefly in biblical translstion or reference (after L. pra/i?. 
viton of the Vulgate, usually rendering Heb. #2éé/), or in 
vague poetic or rhetorical use; mostly coupled with other 
instruments, 

a31300 £. E. Psalter xaaiili). 2 Schrines to lauerd, in 
harpe and sautre Of ten stringes tu him singe yhe. a@ 3340 
Hastrore /'sadtey xaxii a In psautery of ten cordis syngis til 
hyo. ¢ 1386 Cuaccrr Af itler's 7. 27 And all aboue ther lay 
a gay Sautrie [t.rr. Sautrye, sawtrie] On which he made a 
nyghtes melodic. fexg00 R. Gloneester's Chron. (Rolls) 
App. H. 245 Nas per nonian in londe bat so miuche of song 
coupe..Ne of sautrise ne of coriun. 21440 Sir Degrev. 35 
[lle] gretlech yaff bym to gle, To harp and to sautre. 
1450 Hottann //ow/at 757 The psaltery, the sytholis, the 
soft sytharist. a1539 SkeLton Neplye. 340 Dauid.. harped 
so melodiously..in hia decacorde psautry. 1530 Patscr. 
265/1,9 Saliry,..Santricaninstrument, @ 1gs7in Totte(ls 
Vise. (Arb.) 197 Bothe bis harpe and sawtrey he [Apsital 
defide. 1607 Sans. Cor. v. iv. 52 The Trumpets, Sack. 
buts, Psahteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Symboles, and the 
showting Romans. 1700 Deyoren Flower & Leaf 358 The 
sawtry, pipe, and bautboi's noisy band. 1808 Scotr J/arm. 
iv, xxxi, Sackhut deep, and ben And war-pipe with 
discordant cry. 1864 Pusry Lect. Dante? i. (1876) 33 The 
Psaltery, as described by S. Augustine, cotehenals with 
the 'Santour ’, as recognised..on the bas-relief of Babylon. 

+2. = Psatrer 1, 2. rare. 

1628 J. Hume Jewes Deliv. v. 8a The princely Prophet 
throughout all bts Psalterie makes out onely a generall con- 
fession of Gods blessings. 182a Lama £/es Ser. 1. Dream. 
children, She knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great 
part of the Testainent besides. 1890 Heazy /asu/a Sanc- 
tornm 156 The entire psaltery seems to have been recited 
during the daily office at least nt certain times of the year. 

b, = PSALTER 4. rare—', (errom,) 

1809 Camrseie O'Connor's Child vi, Their tribe, they 
said, their high degree, Was sung in Tara‘a psaltery. 

+Psa‘itery, v. Ods. rare—'. In 4 sautrien. 
[ME., prob. repr. an AF. or OF, sactrier, f. 
satetier, PSALTER.] itr. To i on the psaltery. 

1393 Lance. P, PL. C, xvi. 208 Ich can.. Noper sailen ne 
sautrien ne singe with be giterne. ’ 

Psaltress (s§ltrés). rare; now only foesic. 
[app. short for psaltreress, fem. of psaltrer, 
PsaLrengg.] A female player oa the psaltery. 

1 R. Haut Li Fisker (1655) 2 Uohn's} Head was 
beg'd of King Herod, at a banquet of Wine hy a Psaltresse, 
or woman dancer. 1652 Benrowss 7éevph. 1x. liv, Rare 
Pealtresse, with Heav'n-drops inebriate. 1835 Baownixe 
Paracelsus Vv. Soe Bae isa pe But pa 
like a dancing psaltress, passes Over its breast to waken it, 
1875 — Arvtstoph. Apol. 98 Chantress and psaltress, flute- 
girl, dancing-gul. "4 = 4 o 


PSAMMITE. 


Psammite (psx'moit, so'mait). Ahn. rare. 
[a. F. psamniite, £. Gr. Ydppos sand + -ITE: cf. 
Gr. Yappirns sandy.] A fine or smooth-grained 
sandstone: see quot. 1859. 

1837 J. T. Surtn tr. Vicat's Mortars Pref. 9 Other words, 
ased for the purpose of defining substances hitherto classed 
a more general category..such as ‘arenes’, 
‘psammites ', &c. 1 have thought it advisable to convert at 
onée into English terms. /éid. App. 178 The species of 
sandstone called grey-wackes by the Germans, and psam- 
mites hy M. Brogniard. 1859 Pace Handbk. Geol. Teruts, 
Psamméte,..a term in common use among Continental 
geologists for fine-grained, fissile, clayey sandstones, in 
Contradistinction to those which are more siliceous and 
gritty. 1879 Rutiev Study Recks xiv. 299, | 

Hence Psammitic (-i'tik) @., pertaining to, con- 
taining, or of the nature of psammite; consisting, 
as a sandstone, of fine rounded grains, 

1847 in Weaster. 1879 {sce Psepurric). 

Psammo- (psemo, seme), before a vowel 
psamm-, repr. Gr. yaypo-, combining form of 
yYdupos sand, entering into some scientific terms. 
Psammobild (-debijid), Zool, a bivalve mollusc | 
of the family Psammobiide, typified by the genus | 
Psammobia [Gr. Bios life]; so Psammo’bioid a. | 


by us under 


|(Psa:mmocareiuoma, (ah. (pl. -ata), a carei- 
noma containing concretions resembling sand 
(Billings Vat. Med. Dict. 1890). Psammodontia 
(-odgntid), /cAth., a fish belonging to the extinct | 
Psammodontide, a family of rays with flat quadrate | 
leeth, typified by the genus Prammodus [Gr. d8o%s, 
é3ov7- tooth]. Psammiolithie (-li‘pik) a., Geo/. 
[Gr, Aléos stone}, consisting of sandstone: used of 
groups of strata. Psammophilous (-g‘filas) @. 
Bot. [Gr. pidos loving], sand-loving, frequenting 
or growing in sandy soil, as an insect or a plant. 
|| Psa‘mmophis [Gr. dpis snake, serpent], name of 
a genus of snakes, a sand-snake or descrt-snake; | 
hence Psa‘mmophid, Psa‘mmophine ad/s., of or 
belonging to the family Psammophidv, and sub- 
family Psanmophine, typified by Psavzmophis. 
|| Psatmmosarco'ma /a/#. (pl. -ata), a sarcoma or 
fleshy tumour with sand-like caleareous particles. 
1869 ‘Trinen & Dyer Flora Middlesex 361 In the list of 
*psanimophilous species. .the majority do not show a decided 
bias for any soil 1901 Laanceé 26 Jan. 251/1 A *psammo- 
sarcoma as large as an orange had grown from the falx 
cerebri, compressing both prefrontal lobes. 
!Psammoma (psemdwma) ath, Pl. 
-omata, [mod.L,, f. Gr. Ydupos sand +-dwa as 
in carctuonta, elc.] A tumour containing calcar- | 
cous particles like grains of sand ; usually occur- 
ring in the membranes or other parts of the brain, 
1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 433 Psammoma is 
a for the most part very vascular tumor..most often of 
cellulo-sarcomatous nature..distinguished by the constant | 
oceurrence of variously abundant, round or rounded con- 
eenteally laminated chalky masses. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. | 


Med, V 111,441 Occasionally psammomata are found attached 
to the choroid plexuses. 
(f Gr. | 


AP Psammu-rgioal, a. Obs. rare—'. 
Yoppo-s sand +-epyds, -ovpyos, working, worker + 
-Icau: cf. METALLURGICAL.) A word meaning — 
literally ‘pertaining to the working of (or in) — 
sand’; an esoteric term in Alchemy: see quot. 

1559 Moawyne Evonymuns Pref. Aijb, A heanenlye water 
or rather divine of the Chymistes. .wherof potable gold, and 
that philosophers stone much spoken of, but not yet fond, 
consisteth. Hereupon also is the name geuen vito the art | 
calling it Psammurgicall and misticall, and Annophysiall 
and holy, and greatest ; as thoughe it had certaine secreate | 
letters, and such as it should be conueniente to kepe and 
restrain the profane commun people from. 

Psarolite (pse'rolait), Palwont. [f. Gr. pdp 
starling (or ydpdés speckled) + Ai@os stone (see 
-LITE); app. rendering G. starstein, f. séar starling 
+s/ein stone.] Name for the silicified stems of 
tree-ferns found in the Permian or Lower New Red 
Sandstone, from the speckled markings which they 
exhibit in section. Also Psa‘ronite [f, mod.L. | 
Psaronius, the generic name (L, psdronins, name | 
of some’precions stone, Pliny) + -iTE]. 

1859 Pace Handbh. Geol, Terms, Psarotttes or Psaro- 
nttes...From this speckled appearance, which is visible to 
the uaked eye, these fossils have also obtained the popular 

| 


name of Staaren-stcin, 1865 [bid., Psaronites also occur in 
the Upper Coal-measures of France, United States, &c. 
[1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man vi. 129 The stems of the 
tree-ferns of the Carboniferous [age] strengthened them- 
selves by immense bundles of cori like aerial roots, which 
look like enormous fossil hrooms, and are known under 
the name Psaronius.] 1883 Ocitvir, Psarolite, Psaronite. 
.Psauter, psawter, -tery, -try, obs. 
PSaLTER, PSALTERY. Psaw: see PsHaw. 

| Pschent, p-skhent (psxent). Zgyprol. [a. 
Gk. pxév7, = Egyptian Demotic p-stient, ic. p def. | 
artiele ‘the’ + skkent:—Hierog]. sekhen, sekhent, | 
sekhet, sekkte, the double crowa of Egypt.) The 
double crown of ancient Egypt, combining the 
white crown of Upper Egypt with the red crown | 
of Lower Egypt, used after the union of the two | 
kIngdoms under Menes. (See Budge, Decrees of 
Memphis (1904) Ul. 32.) tC 


| Statute, Law or Ordinance. 


The word came into use through the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone in 1798; in this, line 9 of the Egyptian text 


has a hieroglyph read seA/e?, line 26 of the Demotic text | 


has p-skhend, and line 44 of the Greek text has Wyevr. 
[1802 Pioneer in Gent?. Mag. LXXII. 1108 In the midst 

of which shall he the crown called Woxerr (an pie 

word prohahly). 1809 Porson in Clarke Greek Alarbies 64 


The éasiicia called YoXENT.} 1814 T. Younc in Arche. — 


oloxia XVIII. 69 There shall be placcd in the midst of them 
..the crown Pschent, which ornament he then wore, 1857 
Bircn Ane. Pottery (1858) 1. 87 Afut, the mother goddess, 
the companion of Amen-Ra, wearing on her head the 
pschené or ligyptian crown. 1877 A. 1B. Evwarps Uf 
Nile xvi. 431 The King is crowned with the pschent. 1888 
Chambers’ Encyel. 1, 22/2 These are the largest figures 
of Egyptian sculpture, heing 66 feet high from the feet to 
the Aschené with which the king's head Is covered. 


Pselaphognath (ps-, s7lafogne:p). Zool. [f. 
mod.L, Pselaphognatha neut. pl., f. Gr. Ypdrapar 
to grope about + yvddos jaw.) A member of the 
Pselaphognatha, a division of diplopod Alyriapoda, 
having the second pair of jaws pediform. So 
Pselaphognathous (-p:gndpos) @., belonging to 
this division. 

Psellism (ps-,se'liz'm). Path. [ad. Gr. ped- 
Aopés slammering, f. eddAiev to stammer, f. 
pedddsstammering. Cf. mod. Fy pse//isme (Littré).] 
Any defect of enunciation, as stammnering, lisping, 
etc., due cither to nervous affection or to malforma- 
tion of the vocal organs. So Psellismo*logist, 
Psellismo'logy, #ov2c¢e-qwi's. 

[1799 Hoorn Med. Dict. Psellismus, defect of speech. 
184a in Duneuison Aled. Lex.) 1856 flousch, Words Nov. 


464 Professors of Psellismology have existed for some tine 
past. 1890 Cent, Dict., Psediisot. 1895 in Syd. Sov. Ler. 


Psephism (ps-, sffiz’m). Gr. Antiqg, Also 
in Gr.-Lat. form psephi‘sma, pl. -ata. [ad. 


| Gr. padiopa, f. eypifer to vote, prop. with 


pebbles, £. ~ipos pebble.] A decree enacted by a 
vote of a public assembly, esp. of the Athenians. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Psephisu (psephisma), a decree, | 


1697 Potter Antig. Greece t. 
xaxvi. (1715) 149 No Psephism shall pass to the Commons, 
hefore [etc.]. 1860 Mitt Repr. Gov. (1865) 41/1 In the 
Athenian Democracy, ..in the time of its most complete 
ascendancy, the popular Ecclesia could pass Psephisms 
Gnostly decrees on single matters of policy), hut laws, so 
called, conld only be made or altered by..the Nomotheta. 


Psephite (ps-, sifait). Aix. [mod. f. Ger. 
stonc+-iTE! 2b.] A breecia or conglomerate 
composed of pebbles or small rounded stones. 
sinall pebbles; composed as a conglomerate of 
small rounded pebbles or stones. 

he divides into the psephitic (from yjdos, a smal 
stune); the psammitic, and the pelitic. E 

Psephomancy (ps-,s?fomensi). [f. Gr. pijpos 
pebble +-mancy.}] See quot. 

Pebble-Stones, distinguished hy certain Characters, and put 
as Lots into a Vessel; which, having made certain Supplica- 
ing to the Characters, conjectured what should happen to 
them, 1852 RoGet Zhesanvis § 511. 
(Pliny), a. Gr. ¥ij77a a turbot or other flat fish + 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging te the group of flat fishes. 
ceous, or plain and spinose, have a spine that seemeth to he 
divided in the midd’st. 

{f. 
mod.L. setting pl., f. Psetfa, name of the typical 
genus: see prec. and -INE1.] Belonging to the 


psephit, F. pséphite, £ Gr. Wijpos pebble, round 
Hence Psephitio (-i'tik) @., of, of the nature of, 
Pratt’ Rutter Study Kocks xiv. 299 The clastic aa 
ryaz Baitey vol. 1, Psephomancy,..a Divination by 
tions to the Gods to direct them, they drew out, and accord- 
+ Psetta-ceous,a. Obs. rare“. [f. L. psetta 
1661 Lovett fist. Anion, § Alin. Introd, The Psetta- 
Psettine (ps-, se'tain), a (sb.) Lehth. 
subfamily Pse¢tine of flat fishes, including theturbot, 


| brill, etc. b. 5d. A fish of this subfamily. 


Pseuchomachy, variant of Psycuomacuy Oés. 

Pseuchrolutist, obs, variant of PsycHROLUTIST. 
Pseud-aconitine to -axis ; see PsEvpo- 2. 

+ Pseu:dapo'stle. 04s. Alsopseudo-apostle. 
[ad. Gr. yevdardarodos (2 Cor. xi. 13), f. pevd- 
(see PsEUDo-) + daécroAos APosTLE.} A false 
or pretended apostle. 


, [¢1449: see Pscuvo.] ggg Latimer Led. Sir £. Baynton 
im Foxe A. & JV, (1563) 1322/2 And what the pseudoapostles 
(ee. 1583 pseudapostles], aduersaries to saynt Paule, woulde 
so haue taken them. 1624 Br. Hatt Ser. Phil tii. 18 
Rem. Wks, (1660) 14 For these Philippian Pseudapostles; 
Two wayes were they enemies to the Cross of Christ. 1709 
Let. to Ld. Mleyor) 4 Vhis sanguinary Pseudapostle._17a1- 
pe scudapostic. |1846 Worcester, Pseudo- 


So + Pseu:daposto‘lical a. Ods. i 
, 1605 M. Sutcurre Brief Exant. 61 An idle declamation 
in prayse of this pseudapostfol]icall petition. 

ll Pseudechis (ps-, sizdekis). Zoo/, [mod.L. 
generic name, f. Gr. yevd-, Psrup(o- + éxis viper.] 
A genus of very venomous snakes of family Co/z- 
bride, series Proteroglyphx, subfamily L/apine, 
including the Black Snake or Purple Death-adder, 
P.. porphyriacus of Australia, Hence attrib. 
pstudechis poison, poisoning. Also Pseude'chic a., 
of or pertaining to the Pseudechis. 

4897 Alfbutt's Syst. Aled. 11, 811 The toxic proteids of 


PSEUDO. 


the poison of pseudechis. fbi, 812 Cobra poison contains 
proto-albumose, and so does psendechis poison. Lbtid, B24 
In the case of pseudechis poisoning. /éid, 822 Effects of 
the injection of pseudechic venorn. : 

Pseudelephant, -elminth: see Psevpo- 2. 

| Pseudepigrapha (ps-, sisdeépi-grifa), sé. 
pl. [a. Gr. nent. pl. of Yevdertypag-os ‘ with false 
title’, f. pevd-, PseUD(O- + émcypaper to inscribe (see 
Epicraru). Cf. ArocryPga.] A collective term for 
books or writings bearing a false title, or ascribed 
to another than the trne author; spurious writ- 
ings; spec. applied to certain Jewlsh writiogs 
composed about the beginning of the Christian 
era, but ascribed to varions patriarchs and prophets 
of the Old Testament. Also séng. in anglicized 
form Pseudepigraph (-e'pigraf). 

x69a Ray Dise. 77 ‘The Verses now extant under the Name 
of Sibylline Oracles are all suspected to be false and pseud- 
epigrapha, 1884 C. A. Baiccs Bybd. Study 155 ‘The book 
of Juhilees of the first century and other pseudepigraphs 
of the time. 1886 — Alessiante Froph. xii. 412 We have 
an example of such a pseudepigraph in Ecclesiastes. 
H. B. Swete Grecelngse lutrod. xv. § 1.170 The Jewish 
pseudepigrapha bear the names of Old Testament patri- 
archs, kings, or prophets. 

llence Pseudepi*graphal, Pseudepigra'phic, 
-ical [see EPIGRAPHIC], Pseudepi'graphous aajs., 
pertaining to or having the character of psend- 
epigrapha ; falsely or erroneously ascribed to some 
author; spurions ; Pseudepi‘graphy [see Eprcra- 
Puy], false ascription of authorship. 

@1638 Mene IVés. (1672) 388, 1 will not set my rest upon 
a *Psendepigraphal ‘Testimony. 1745 M. Davies A then. 
Brit.\. Pref. 6 Amongst these Pseudo-Epi raphal Pampblets 
of such early Pretensions, must Le plac ‘ast, James's Proto- 
Evangelion. 1 A. A. Kensepy St. Pauls Concept. 
dast Things ii. 65 The pseudepigraphal literature of 
Judaisin anterior to and contemporary with St. Paul. 1879 
J. Jacons in 19% Cent. Sept. 498 Its history is obscured hy 
amass of *pscudepigraphic yea 1867 Sai. Rev. 
30 Mar. 408/2 Into the wild chaos of so-called *pseud-epi- 
graphical writings. .they threw their own gospel. 1678 Cup- 
wortu /ufet. Syst. i. iv. § 17. 296 To conclude the Or hick 
Poeins to have been *Pscu epee pous. 1894 G. C. M. 
Dovetas in Lex Mosaica 75 {That} the whole of the pro- 
phets and historical books are pseudepigraphous or pseudo- 
hymous. 1842 Branor Dict. Se.ete., *Pseudepigraphy, the 
ascription of false names of authors to wor! 

+ Pseudepi‘scopy. Obs. rare. Also 8 pseud- 
episcopacy. [f. Gr. wevdenicxoros a spurious 
bishop: see Episcory.] The rule or existence of 
a spurious or pretended bishop or bishops. 

164z Minton Anximadz. Pref. 2 A long usurpation and 
convicted Pseudepiscopy of Prelates ladtered in 18/he. edd. 
fo pseudepiscopacy]. 

Pseudeponymous (ps-, si#dépgnimas), a. 
Gr. Hist. [f Gr. pevdendvupos falsely named 
after some one (f. pevd- PsEupo- + éxdvupos 
given as a name)+-ous: sce Kponym, Eprony- 
mous.] That gives an erroneous name to the year, 
that is wrongly named (as archon of the year). 

1853 Grote Greece uu. xc. XI. 673 note, This decree.. 
bears date on the z6th of the month Skirrophorion (June), 
under the archonship of Nausikles. ‘This archon is a wrong 
or pseud-epourymons archon. 

Pseudhemal to -imago: see PsEUDO- 2, 

Pseudism. sonee-wd. [f. Gr. pevd-ns false + 
-1sM.] A false statement. 

1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 424 Conventional pseudisms have been 
incessantly meted out to him. 

|| Pseudisodomon (psisidjaisp'démga). Axe. 
Arch, [neut. of Gr. Pevdieddopes adj. (Vitrnvius), 
f. Yevd- (see PsEUDO-) + ioddopes (see Isop0MON).] 
A method of building ia which the courses were 
of unequal height, length, or thickness, but the 
blocks alike in each course. Hence Psendiso’- 
domons @., of the nature of or pertaining te this. 

r6or Hottann Pliny 11. 593 In case they be not cuen laid 
nor ranged streight, hut that some part of the wall is thicker 
than others, they terme it Pseudisodomon. 1706 Puittirs, 
Pseudisodomon,..a kind of Building, the Walls of which are 
made of Stone of an unequal Thickness. 1850 Lerven tr. 
C. O. Miller's Ane. Art § 222 (ed. 2) 219 ‘The walls are 
isodomous or pseudisodomous, often with oblique joints. . 

Psendo (psiido, sido), quasi-adj. (sb., adv.) 
{The combining element PsEUDo- as a separate 
word.}] False, counterfeit, pretended, spurious. 
+Also adsol, (Now usually hyphened to the follow- 
ing noun; see Psevpo-1.) +). 5d. (with pi.) A false 
person, a pretender. tc. adv. Falsely. Obs. rare. 

£1380 Wycuir Js. (1880) 308 Hou men shal knowe siche 
pseudoes, /éid. 479 Many pseudois may speke myche 
wib-oute ground, 1390 Gower Conf 11. 190 It were thanne 
litel nede Among the men to taken hiede Of that thet 
hieren Pseudo telfe, Which nou is come forto duelle. 1402 
Pot. Poews (Rolls) 11. 55 Ffor thou and other pseudo han 
marrid hem in the way. ¢1449 Pecocw Kepr. it. xi. 342 
So manye psendo or false Apostlis. /d/d. 34. What so greet 
myscheef schulde bi likelihode haue come bi habundaunce 
of ricches in tho pseudo, as came hi her pouerte in hem, 
whanne thei diffanieden the trewe Apostlis. 158 Marpeck 
Bh. of Notes 42 Such Pseudo aposiles was among vs somes 
times. 1679 in Ree. Synod of Dunblane (1877) 150 By the 
said Bishop and a committee of his psevdo Synod deposed 
from the exercise of my ministrie. _ 1810 Scott. Let. to 
Alorritt 2 Mar. in Lockhart, Luxuries which, when lorig 
gratified, become a sort-of pseudo necessaries 1854 Mrs. 


PSEUDO.-. 


Ouienant Af, /depburn U1. a2t ‘Vour reverent worship has 
acquaintance with my kinswoman ’, said the pseudo youth, 

seudo- (ps-, sido), before a vowel nsvally 
pseud.-, repr. the Gr. combining element yevdo-, 
Yevd-, ‘false, falsely’, from stem of yevd-hs adj. 
false, Yed5-os falsity, falsehood, yevd-ev to deceive, 
cheat, Yev5-eo0a to be false, speak falsely. Form- 
ing In Greek many compounds; with sbs., as 
Yevdoudprus, -tup false witness, Pevdardarodos false 
apostle or messenger, yevdamOpos a false number, 
yevdapyupos mock-silver; with adjs. or adj. forma- 
tives = falsely, as Yevderddyos speaking falsely, 
YevdorAevros felgned to be rich; and sometimes 
with verbs, as Pevdoraeiv lo falsify. 

Some of these Gr, substantives and adjectives 
were adopted in later Latin, esp. terms of natural 
history, as psendanchiisa bastard alkanet, pseudo- 
sphéx false wasp, pseudosmaragdus {alse emerald, 
and words of Christianity, as Pseadapostolus, 
pseudochristus, psendoprophéta, etc. In later 
times, fseudo- was prefixed also to L, words, 
as psendofldvus bastard yellow, pseudoliguidas, 
pseudopastor (Jerome), Thence it became common 
in med.L., as in psendodoctor, pseudonunctus, etc. : 
see Du Cange. 

In English, psewdo- appears first in Wyelif, viz. in 
adaptations of L. words of the Valgate, as psezdo- 


christ, pserrdoprophet, and in words formed after | 


these, as pseudo-clerk, pseudo-frere ( = friar), psendo- 
priest. Few examples occur in the 1sth and 
16th c., and in these pseudo was nsaally written 
separately, as an adj. : see prec. word. But after 


1600 the combination of Aseso- with a sb. became | 


common: at least 20 examples appear before 
1700, and 20 more before 1800. By 1800 pseudo- 
had become a living element prefixable at will, 
instead of the adjective /a/se or spurfores, to any sb., 
and the examples during the rgth c. are very 
numerons, To adjectives psciudo- began to be pre- 
fixed in the 17th c. ; bnt examples are not numerous 
lill the roth c., when the use with an adj. became 


nearly as free as with a sb. 

In this dictionary, words in psewdo- are dealt with in 
three groups: 1. Those in which the two elements have 
their obvious and ordinary sense, Asendo- being thus equiva. 
lent to an adj. or adv. 

a. Scientific and technical terms, not in general use, in 
which either the element with which gsewdo- is combined, 
is not a separate word in English, or if it is, the combination 
is a peroanent term, with a speciat meaning. 

3. Important combinations and com unds, in general 
use, or of long history, or having derivatives; these are 
treated as Main words. . 

1. Prefixed to any noun or adjectlve, forming 


combinations, mostly nonce-wds., with the sense | 


‘ false, pretended, counterfeit, spurious, sham, falsely 
so called or represented ; falsely, spuriously, appa- 
rently but not really’. Here psenudo- is properly 
hyphened. 


As pseudo- can be prefixed to any word almost as freely as 
it. can be qualified hy ‘false’ or the like, the possible com- 
binations are untimited in number, and no purpose would 


be served by giving a long list. Instead of this, a catena of 


quotations ts given in chronological order to illustrate the 
use, a. with o substantive, b, with an adjective. 

a. Prefixed to sbs. 

1380; see Pseupo-Curist, Psruporropuet.] ¢ 1380 
Wyeur Sef, Ws. 1. 176 Siche novetries of pseudo-freris 
shulden prelatis and alle men ajen stonden. /éid. 200 And 
60 psendo-clerkes..spuylen symple men as wolves doone 
sheepe. /éfd. 11, 173 3if pseudo-preestis prechen amys. 
1613 Purcuas Pilyriinage (1614) 158 Nicephorns mentioneth 
n Pseudo-Moses of the Iewes..destroied..with his Com- 
plices in a like rebellion. 168 Burton Amat. Afed.s. iii, 1. 
tv. (ed, 3) 195 So must I needs.. bitterly taxe those tyrannising 
Pseudepolititians. 1649 Heviin Kelat. § Odbserv. u. To 
Rdr., A Combination or Faction of Pseudo-Polititians, and 
Pseudo-Theologitians, Heretics and Schismaticks. 16sa 
Gave Magastrom, 365 Praestigious sacrificers, and pseudo- 
presagers, 1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 130 He derides 
the Vanity..of the Pseudomedick. a1658 J. Durtiam 
Exp. Rev. xiv. i. 500 This doctrine was urged against the 
Pseudo-nicodimites. 1674 G. ‘Tomson (¢it/e) ‘OpPouedodos 
"larpo-xuuiny..The Character of an Ortho-Chymist and 
Pseudo-Chymist, 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 2 This 
Rehellious Pseudo-Minister. /é/d. 70 Twenty six..of these 
Heroical Pseudo-Zealots. 1721 Suarress. CAnrac. (1737) 
t. 165 These may he terin’d a sort of pseudo-asceticks, 1743 
Pora Duac. Mock-Advt., A certain Pretender, Pseudo- 
Poet, or Phantom. of the naine of Tibbald, 175: Ssouvert 
Per. Pie (1779) UL. tsxiii. 19a This pseudo-enthusiast pro- 
posed to visit the great church. 1753 — Cut. Fathom (1784) 
208/2 The pseudo-parson was very much affected by this 
generous proffer. 1758 Monitor No.1. 1.8 Pseudo-patriots, 
who under the mask of Liberty and publie virtue, concealed 
their self-interested. . designs. 7s Lackstoxe Come. 111. 
xvi, 248 The writ of guare iimpeast commands the disturbers, 
the hishop, the pseudo-patron, and his clerk, to permit the 
plaintiff to present a proper person..to such a vacant church, 
1787 Jerrexson IVrif, (1859) Ul. a40 These Pseudo- 
evangelists pretended to inspiration, :80z-1a BentHam 
Ration, Fudic. Rvid. (1897) V.617 Whether in the character 
of legisIntor or pseudo-legislator. 1809 Byron Sards 
Rez, viii, O'er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevall. 
Bar New Monthly Alag. 304, L..propose..that we use the 
term Psendo-Gentleman, to signify gentleman inits. .ahused 
Sense, 1835 Seutury Doctor Interch, ix. Il. a7 As 
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justly entitled to the name of the Koran as the so called 
pseudo-bible itself. 1838-9 Ilatuam Ast. Lit, WL on iii, 
§ 18.13 A dogmatic pseudo-phllosophy, like that of Para- 
celsus, 1844 In Archwol. Frni. (1845) 1. 347 The pseudo- 
iste of Purbeck. 185: Rusty Stones Veos. (1874) I. xx. 013 
lnlaid with mock arcades in pseudo-perspective, 1853 
Wfawtuorne Eng, Note-Bks. (1883) 1. 418 They..have no 
pseudo-gentility to support. 1859 Saxe Poems, Progress 
190 The march of Progress let the Muse explore In pseudo- 
science and empiric lore. 1879 Fansau S¢. /'aw. et 
Those who..vented their hatred of Pau} in the Pseudo- 
Clementines, (Cf. /érd. 1.677 The forgeries known as the 
Clementine Homilies, the Clementine Recognitions.] 1887 
Daily News 19 Oct. a/7 The artisans’ dwellings. .the sites 
of which were sold to pseudo-phitanthropists so cheaply. 
3901 Daily Chron. 9 Sept. 3/7 Pseudo-education is spoiling 
born workers and stifling thinkers io the birth, 

b. Prefixed to adjs. 

[3664: see Pseupo-Curtstian.] 1673 H. More Brief 
Reply App. 3,1] add superstitious... 1 and by superstitious, I 
bE aad a tie So if I may so speak, that is, false 
or depraved religious worship. 1677 Puot Ox/ordsh. 23 
A Pseudo-perpetuat motion made hy the descent of severa 
guilt bullets upon an indented declivity. 1684 Evetyn 
Diary a3 Feb., A pseudo-politie adherence to the French 
interest. 38:7 Coreripce Bog, Lrt. 19 Pope's.. translation 
of Ifomer, which, I do not stand alone in regarding as the 
main source of our pseudo-poetic diction. 1824 Draoin 
Libr. Comp. 585 Vhe literary, or rather the psendo-literary 
1841 
Twacrrray Alen § Coats Wks. 1900 XE. 604 Ina sort of 
eg ea ee Aaa 1850 Grote Greece 11, Ixvil, VIEE. 503 

n one of the Aristotelian or Pseudo. Aristotelian treatises, 
1854 Dr Quixcry Astobioy. Sk. Wks. 11. a7x As yet .. 
false taste, the pseudo-romantic rage, had not violated the 
most awful solitudes, 1865 Pusey Efren, 365 The psendo- 
refurmed and unbelieving philosophers of those times, 1B7a 
Loweit Afi/ton Prose Wks. 1890 LV. 65 Impertinent detatls 
of what we must call the udo-dramatic kind. 1880 
Swinauane Stud. Shaks, 113 ‘00 deeply ingrained..to be 
perverted by any provincial or pseudo-patriotic preposses 
sions. 1886 Aflac, Alag, Mar. 427 Scholastic fancies., 
clothed with pseudo-logical forms. 1899 Addbult's Syst, 
Med. VIL. 658 The pseudo-localising symptoms. .are apt to 
lead to an erroneous opinion as to the exact position of the 
new growth, ‘ ; 

2. Special combinations: nearly all terms of 
modern science, (a) indicating close or deceptive 
resemblance to the thing denoted by the second 
element, without real identity or affinity with it; 
or sometimes simply denoting an abnormal or 
erratic form or kind of the thing; (4) denoting 
something which does not correspond with the 
reality, or to which no reality corresponds, as false 
perceptions, errors of judgement or statement. 

The second element is Roe Greek, but very frequently 
Latin, and occasionally English; in the fast case almost 
always hyphened, hut not so usually in the other two except 
when the full form gseudo- is used eta a vowel. 

‘These words, like those in 1, are practically untimited in 
nuniber ; the more important are entered in their alphabetical 
places as main words; others of less importance fullow here. 

Paeud-aco'nitine (formerly -ittia) Chew., a 
highly poisonous alkaloid occurring in Aconitum 
Jerox (also paeudo-aconitine}. (Improper nse 
of prefix.) [| Pseadesthe'sia /’atk. [mod.L.: 
ef, ANESTHESIA], false or depraved sensation, as 
that occurring apparently in an amputated limb. 
Paendambula'cram Zoo/. (pl. -a), name for each 
of five spaces or areas resembling ambolacra in 
certain Crinoids; so Peeudambula‘oral a., simu- 
lating an ambulacrum, or of the nature of a pseud- 
ambalaerim (Cent, Dict.) Paendameboid a, 
Zool., deceptively resembling an amceba. || Paeud- 
aphia (-sfid) atk. [mod.L., f. Gr. doy touch], 
false or perverted sense of touch (Mayne 1838, 
Billings Nas. Afed. Dict. 1890). Paeuda:pose- 
ma‘tio a. Zool, (Gr. dwé away, ajpa sign, mark], 
applied to deceptive marklngs or colonring of an 
animal, having a tendency to repel the attacks of 
another species, e.g. by suggesting something 
dangerong or unpleasant. ‘+ Psendarachnidan 
(-aree-knidin) @., of or pertaining to a divi- 
sion of the Tracheate Arachnida, also termed 
Adelarthrosomata, containing the Pseudo-scor- 
plons, Sofpugids, and Harvestmen; os 56, an 
arachnidan of this order. |] Psendarthro'sis 
Surg. (pl. -oses) [Gr. ép8pwary articolation], 
the formation of a false joint, ns when the two 
parts of a fractured bone fail to unite. Pseud- 
ata‘xio a. Fath., resembling but not really of the 
nature of ataxy. Paeudaxine a. Zool, applied 


| toa group of Cervide or deer closely resembling 


the Axis (Ax1s2), Pseuda‘xia Bo/. (also pseudo- 
axia: pl. -ea), an apparent axis or main shoot 
formed by the series of stronger branches of the 
successive bifurcations in dichotomons branching. 
Peende'lephant Zoo/., an animal resembling an 
elephant, asa mastodon. Pseu‘delminth, psend- 
holminth, /afh. [Gr. fAmvs, tAyrO- worm], 
something deceptively resembling an entoparasitic 
worm. [| Paendelytron (pl. -a) LZifom., a 
spurious or degenerate elytron or wing-sbeath in 
certain insects, Psende-mbryo Zoo/., 1 spnrions 
embryo; a term applied to various larval forms in 


| 
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sea-urchins, starfishes, and sponges; hence Psend- 
embryonio a. || Peendence’phalus Path. (Gr. 
éyeépados brainj, a monster having a vascular 
tamour in place of the brain (Dnnglison 1844). 
| Paendepipiocon (-épiplogn) Ornrth., a mem- 
brane in the abdomen of certain birds, resembling 
the epiploon in mammals, bat not investing the 
| ease 3; hence Psendepiploic a. Psend- 
episema'tio a. Zoo/. [Gr. éwf upon, ofya sign, 
mark], applied to markings or coloaring de- 
ceptively resembling those called epssematic, which 
serve to allure or attract other individuals of the 
species, Pseudhemal, pseudo-hemal a. Zool. 
Gr. alya blood}, of or pertaining to the circu- 
Jating fluid in some invertebrales, analogous to 
but not really blood, and to the vessels which 
contain it. {| Pseudhalteres (-hecltier7z) sd. f/. 
Entom, [see Hattenes], a name for the psewd- 
elytra (see above), (| Peendimago Lnfom., an 
imperfect imago or winged stage in certain insects, 
as the Ephemeride, sacceeding the pupal stage: 
also called sud¥mago; hence Pseudima’ginal a. 
Psendo-aca‘cia, the tree Aobinia Psendacacta 
(= Acacta! 2, Loctst-TREE 2). Psendo-aco-ni- 
tine = pseudaconitine. Psaudo-a rkaloid Chem., 
a substance allied to the alkaloids, but not strictly 
one of then. Paeu‘do-angle Ceom., an angle 
innon-Enclidean geometry. Psendo-apople'ctic a. 
fath., simulating apoplexy. Peendo-articula’- 
tion Zoo/., a structare having the appearance of an 
articulation but not really forming one. Psendo- 
axis = psendaxis (see above). 
(Continued on next page.) 


[1875 H.C. Woon TAcrag. (1879) 171 Bohm and Ewens huve 
physiviogically studied the alkaloid of Aconitum ferox 
under the name of *Asewdaconifia.) 1876 Haniey Afat, 
Med. (ed. 6) 777 The variety of aconitia obtained from this 
plant has been very improperly termed pseud-aconitine or 
pseud-aconitia. aie Dunciison Aled, Lex, “l'sendas- 
thesta, 1855 J. R. Revsorps Dis. Srain viii, Pseudaes- 
thesine are comnion. 1872 Nicnotson /’alzont, 133 Each 
*pseud-ambulacrum is furrowed by a longitudinal groove. 
1880 W.S. Kest /nfisoria 1. iii, 57 [These] can revert 
at will to a “pseud-amceboid and repent state. 1890 Povn- 
10N Colours Antu. xvii. 337 *Pseudaposematic colours.. 
are special . instances of Procryptic colours. .and deceptively 
resemble Aposematic colours. 183¢ Kiray Had. & Jest. 
Anion, VW. apa *Pseudarachnidan Condslopes, ‘I his 
Class, which is formed from the Tracheary Arachnidana of 
Latreille, differs from the preceding principally in the organs 
of Kespiration and Circulation. /é/d. 303 The most 
remarkable genus of the second Order of Pseudarachnidans 
is one described in the Linnean ‘Transactions in which the 
posterior legs exhibit a raptorious character. a Dunc. 
uison Aled, Lex. *Psendarthrosis.  ¥ tr. ieagner's 
Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 190 Extremities of booes in stumps 
after amputation diminish in psendarthrosis. 1899 4 Ubu?t's 
Syst, Med. VU1, 388 Uhere were motor disorders..at first 
*pseudataxic. A. H. Garroo in Pree, Zool. Soc. 18 
Dama vulgaris [etc.)..are intimately allied tothe *Pseud- 
axine group, 187§ Bexnert & Dyra Sachs’ Sot. 157 The 


\ apparent primary shoot, which in fact consists of the bases 


of consecutive bifurcations, may..be termed a *Pseud-axis 
or Sympodium. /éfd. 158 Two principal forms of Cyme 
may be Gepeuishes, according as m Pseud-axis,.is formed 
ornot. 1767 Hunter in /’At/. Trans. LVI. 38 A “pseud- 
elephant, or autial incognitum. Cent, Dict. cites 
Cours. 1866 Consoro Zapeworms Introd. 9 Sometimes 
these *pseudelminths are really so worm-like thet a mere 
naked eye examination is insufficient ta determine their 
nature, 2826 Kirav & Sr. Entomol. IV. x\vii. 370 °Pseud- 
elytra twisted, attached ta the anterior leg. 1840 Westwooo 
pena © Insets UT. 294 note, The pseudelytra[ Mr. Newman) 
considers as analogous to the uppets of the lenare 
1877 *Pseud-embryo [see pseudeproct below]. i V.S. 
Kent ufusoria 1. 191 The coalescing amcebiform zooids.. 
form by repeated segmentation a pseud-embi '0, or so-called 
ciliated larva. 1883 W. F. R. Wetoon in Proc, Zool. Soc, 
640 In all the Anatidz..the representative of the horizontal 
septum is attached to the ventral abdominal wall,..so that 
it does not cover any of the intestine coils. Note. This 
septum has been mentioned hy various authors...From its 
resemblance to @ modified Mammalian mesentery, I would 
pro tocall it '*psewacpipiodn’, 1890 Poutton Colours 
Anim xvii. 337_*Pseudepisematic colours .. are special 
instances of Anticryptic colours.., and may depend for 
success upon the deceptive resemblance to Episematic 
colours. 1867 J. Hoce Aficrose. u. iii, 562 In the Hirudi- 
nidae..a system of vessels homologous with the *psend- 
haemal system exists. 1877 Huxtev Asad. Inv. Anton. i. 57 
In the Arthropoda no segmental organs or pseud-haemal 
vessels are koowo. 1840 Westwood Classif. /usects V1. 
2ga These organs have been termed prébalanciers, prehal- 
teres, *pseud phe at delytra, or anterior wings. 1836-9 
Vodd's Cycl. Anat. 11, 80/2 The condition of the insect 
previously to this dc | Go after throwing off the pupa- 
covering, but before rid ing theme of the delicate 
enveloping membrane) has nm called by Mr. Curtis the 
*pseudimago state. 1867 F. Fuancis Ameding vi. (1880) 195 
Ic is only = half complete insect, acd is termed the psema- 
trtago, or false image. 1778 A. Burnaay 7rav. N. Aster. 
It produces..the “psendo-acacia, or locust-tree. 1903 
laily Chron. 19 May 7/1 The acacia to be tried is..the 
pseudo-acacia introduced from North America, where it is 
called the locust tree. 1887 A, M. Buown Astin. Alkaloids 5 
They might be some *pseudo-atkaloid.., such as kreatine or 
kreatinine, amides rather than ulkalies, 1899 A Wéwtt's 
Syst. Med. VIL. 666 In *pseudo-apoplectic uttacks the appli- 
cation of cold to the head, blistering [etc.)..are the best reme- 
dial measures, 1852 Dana Crws/, st. 1204 Possibly the last 
transverse *pseudo-articulation is incorrectly so considered, 
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Pseudo-, combining form. 2. Special com- 
binations, (Continued from preceding page) 
|| Pseudo-beci-llus (pl. -i), false bacillus, one of 
the minute fat crystals sometimes fonad in spu- 
tum, {| Paeudo-bacte-rium (pl. -ia), a formation 
simulating a bacterium, || Pseudobasidium 
Bot. (pl. -ia), name for formations resembling and 
accompanying the basidia in certain fungi. 
|| Pseudoble-psia (erron. -blepsis) Path. [mod.L., 
f, Gr. Badfus looking, sight], false or perverted 
vision (= pseudopsia), || Pseudobrachium (-brét-- 
kigm) Zcdth. (pl. -ia) [mod.L., £ L. dbrachium 
arm], the elongated base of the toral fins, 
resembling an arm, in pediculate fishes; hence 
Pseudobra’chial az. (Gill cited in Cent. Dict.). 
Pseu'dobranch (-brienk), || Pssudobra‘nchia 
(pl. -ie), || Pseudobranchium (pl. -ia), /chch. 
Gr. Bpayxia gills], names for an organ or structure 
in certain fishes, resembling, but not having the 
function of a gill; hence Psaudobra‘nchial a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a pseudobranch, 
etc.; Pseudobranchiata a., furnished with or 
having a pseudobranch, etc. Pseudobroo‘kite 
AMin., oxide of titanium and iron, occurring ia 
small tabular crystals resembling _brookite. 
_ Pseudo-bu'lb Fo/., the enlarged base of the stem 
‘resembliag a bulb but solid) in many epiphytic 
orchids. Pseudo-bu'lbar a. /’a¢/., applied to a 
form of paralysis, ia symptoms but not in origin, 
resembling bulbar paralysis (Billings 1890). 


Psendo-bu'lbil /o/,, an outgrowth producing | 


antheridia and archegonia, which sometimes takes 
the place of the sporangia in ferns, 2Paeudo- 
bu‘lbous a. Fof., apparently but not really bulb- 
ous; of the nature of or having a pseudobulb, 
Pseudo-ca‘rcinoid a, and sb. Zool, [Gr. xapxives 
crab], applied to certaia macrarous crustaceans 
which simulate brachyurous ones or crabs 
(Huxley). Pseu:do-ceratophorus (-seritg:foras) 
a. Zool, [Gr. képas, xepar- horn, -popos bearing], 
apparently horn-bearing; resembling the buds of 
horns, || Pseudocerca‘ria Zoo/., a stage in certain 
Gregarinida resembling a Cercaria. || Pseudo- 
chromia (-krdu-mia) /th. [Gr. xp@pa colour], 
false or perverted perception of colour (Dunglison 
1857, Billings 1890). Pseudochroniam (-¢krén- 
iz’m) [after ANAcHRowISN], 2 false dating, an error 
in date, Pseu:dochrono‘logiat, a false chrono- 
logist, one who attributes a false date to some 
occurrence, Pseudo-chry'salis Lntom. = pseudo- 
pupa (sec below). Paesudochry‘solite A/i1. [cf. 
Gr. pevdoxpuadAiOos (Diodorus Siculus\], a mineral 
resembling chrysclite. Pseu‘docele (-sil) vat. 
[Gr. «otros hollow], (a) applied to the body- 
cavity of certain invertebrates, derived from spaces 
developed secondarily in the mesoblast, not 
directly from the blastoco:le or original cavity 
of the embryo ; (4) applied to the fifth ventricle of 
the brain; hence Pseudoces‘lian a. in sensc (4), 
Pseudoces'lic a. in sense (a), Pseudoce’lome 
[cf. Carome] = sense (2). || Pseu:docolume‘lla 
Zool, a Structure in corals simulating a colu- 
mella (see quot.); hence Pseudocolume‘llar a. 
Pseudo-commissure Zoo/, [mod.L. pseudocom- 
misstira), a kind of commissure, consisting of 
connective tissue, not of nerve-substance [sce Com- 
MISSURE 4], joining the olfactory lobes in certain 
batrachians; “hence Pseudo-commi‘ssural a. 
|| Psendoconcha (-kenki) Ornith, [see Concia 
4c], 4 turbinated structure in the nose of birds, in 
front of and below the turbinal proper. Pseu'do- 
cons Znfom.,a fluid or gelatinous cone in the eyes 
of certain Diprera, as distinct from the solid crystal- 
line cone in the eyes of other insects; also attrtd, 
oradj, Pseudo-cornsous a. Zoo/., composed of a 
substance simulating true horn, as the base of the 
horn in the pronghorn antelope, which consists of 
agglutinated hairs. || Pseudoco'rtex Fo/., a false 
cortex, as that formed by the secondary branches 
closely adpressed to the maln branch in certain 
seaweeds (Cent, Dict. 1890, Syd. Soc. Lex, 1895). 
|| Pseudoc’oata Zoo/, (pl. -) [L. costa rib], each 
of the slightly projecting parts between the septa 
of certain corals, Pseudoco'atate 2., (a) Bol. 
applied to a leaf in which the velns are confluent 
so as to form an apparent marginal or intra- 
marginal vein (7reas. Bot. 1866); (6) Zool. hav- 
lag pseudocoste. + Pseu:docotyle'don Zor. Ofs., 
aname for the germinating threads of the spores 
of cryptogams, formerly considered analogous to 
the cotyledons of phuncrogams (Cent. Dict. 1890). 
So || Paeudocotyledonse (mod.L.) 74, crypto- 
gamous plants. Paeudo-cri-sis Path. (see quot.). 
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Pseu‘do-crou:p Pati, adisorder simulating croup, | leuchemia, but not involving increase in the 


as laryngismus stridulus (Dunglison 1853). 
Pseudo-cu'bic, -cu‘bical adjs. Cryst., said of 2 
composite crystal of lower symmetry simulat- 
ing a simple one of the cubic system, Pseudo-~ 
cu‘mene Chem., 2 hydrocarbon isomeric with 
cumene, being s modification of trimethylbenzene, 
C,H; (CHs)s, occurring in coal-tar oil. || Psendo- 
cyclo‘sis Aizo/, [mod.L.: see Cyctosis], ‘the 
apparent circulation of food-particles within the 
body of an amceba’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). || Psendo- 
cyesis (-soif'sis) /4ys. [mod.L., f, Gr. xtnois 
conception], spurions conception or pregnancy 
(Dunglison 1842). Pseu'docyst (-sist) [see 
Cyst], (2) Zool. a protoplasmic body occurring 
in certain Gregarinida; (6) Bot. each of several 
protoplasmic bodies formed by the breaking up of 
the filaments of certain Protophyta; (c) Path. a 
false cyst, as a part of the peritoneal cavity closed 
by adhesion of the viscera in peritonitis. |} Pseudo- 
delti'dium Zoo/,, a simple shelly plate which 
takes the place of the deltidinm in certain brachio- 
pod shells, Pseu*do-di'ke Geo/., a fissure filled up 
with sedimentary or other matter, having the 
appearance of a dike (DIKE 9, 9b). || Psaudo- 
diphthe'ria Yath., a disease simulating diph- 
theria: also at/rib. as psendodiphtheria bacillus ; 
so Pseu:do-diphtheri-tic a. [cf. Dirnruenitic]. 
Pseudo-di'stance Geom., distance ia non-Euclid- 
ean geometry (Cent, Diet). Pseudodont a. 
Zool. (Gr. d50vs tooth], having horny epidermic 
teeth, as the Ovarthorhynchus. Pseudo-erysi’- 
pelas /a¢h., any inflammatory disease resem- 


bling erysipelas; so Pseu:do-erysipe'latous a. | 


+ Pseudo-erythrin Céem., ‘an old name of 


ethylic orsellinate’ (Watts Dict. Chem), ||Pseudo- | 


fila'ria Zoo/., 2 stage in the devclopment of cer- 


tain Gregarinida, resembling a thread-worn of | 


the genus /i/aria; hence Pseudo-filavrian a. 
Pseu:do-folia‘ceous a. /o/., simulating a lenf, leaf- 
like. Pseudo-frui:t of, a fruit formed by 
growth and modification of other parts besides the 
ovary (e.g. a fig, a strawberry, etc.) : = PsEevbo- 
CARP, Paeudogalena A/iz., native zinc sulphide, 
resembling lead sulphide or galena: = BLack 
Jack 2, BLenpe, || Pseudoga’ster Zool, 2 


spurious gastric cavity produced by fusion in | 


sponges. || Pseudoga’strula Zwidryo/., an in- 
yaginated blastosphere simulating a  gastrula. 
Pseudo-ge'neral a@., in atk. applied to a kind 
of paralysis simulating general paralysis, Pseudo- 
gene'ric a, Nat, Hist, apparently but not really 
generic; having the character of a pseudo-genus. 
Pseudo-ge'nus Nat. /ist., a spurious genus of 
animals or plants, e.g. one based upon forms 
which are really stages in the development of some 
species. |] Pseudogeusia (-gif'sil), -geu'stia 
ath, [mod.L., f. Gr. yedois taste, yevords to be 
tasted], false or perverted sense of taste. Pseudo- 
gyne (-dzin) Aazom. [Gr. yuvn female], one of the 
agamic females of aphides and other insects, which 
reproduce parthenogenetically ; so Pseudogynous 
(-p'dginss) a. Pseudogyrate (-dzaierét) a. Boe. 
[Gr. ytpos ring], said of a fern having the annulus 
confined to the vertex of each sporangium (7yeas. 
Bot, 1866). Paseudohemal a. = pseudhemal 
(see above). Pseu:do-hallucina'tion Psychics 
(see quot.), Pseu‘do-hea:xt Zoo/., ench of several 
tubular organs, formerly described as hearts, form- 
ing a communication between the body-cavity and 
the pallial chamber in brachiopods, Pseudo- 
hermaphrodite a. Lyo/,, apparently hermaphro- 
dite but actually unisexnal; hence Pseudo- 
herma‘phroditigm, apparent hermaphroditism, 
as that due to an abnormal structure of the ex- 
ternal sexual organs (Cent. Dict. 1890; Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1895). Pseudo-hexa‘gonal a. Cryst., said 
of a composite crystal of lower symmetry simu- 
lating a simple one of the hexagonal system. 
Pseudo-hype'rtrophy /a¢h. [see Hyperrrornuy], 
enlargement of an organ by growth of fat or con- 
nective tissue, with atrophy of its proper substance ; 
so Pseudo-hypertro‘phic a., applied to a form of 
paralysis caused by pseudo-hypertrophy of the 
muscles, || Paeudola*bium 700/., a part in chilo- 
podons Myriapoda (see quot.) ; hence Pseudo- 
la‘bial a. Pseudo-la‘teral a. Bot, ‘having a 
tendency to become lateral when it is normally 
terminal, as the fruit of certain /fefatice’ (Cent. 
Dict). || Pseudoleucheemia (-liski:mii) (erron. 
-leuceemia, -leukemia), || Pseu:doleucocythre’- 
mia, Path, [see Levcizmia, Leucocrrnemia], 
names for TIODGKIN’s DISEASE, as resembliag 


number of leucocytes, Pseudo-leucocyte (-lidkd- 
sait) /atk., a morbid formation resembling a 
leucocyte, Pseudo-lichen (-lai-kén) Bos., 2 para- 
sitic fungus resembling a lichen, but without the 
presence of an alga in the thallus. Pseudo-lo-bar 
a. Path, (see quot. 1895). Pseudomalachite 
(-mee‘liksit) Jf2., hydrous phosphate of copper, 
occurring in dark-green masses resembling mala- 
chite, Pseudo-me‘mbrane /’a/h., 2 false mem- 
brane (see Mrmprane 14); hence Pseudo- 
membra‘nous @., pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by a pseudo-membrane. Pseudo- 
memory: see quot. Pseudo-metallic a., resem- 
bling, but not of the nature of, a metal; of lustre: 
see quot. Pseudo-mi‘ca, a mineral simu- 
lating mica. Pseu:do-mo:nccotyle-donousa. Bot., 
falsely or apparently monocotyledonons, either by 
uaion of the cotyledons into one mass, or by 
abortion of one of them ; soPseu:do-mo:mocotyle'- 
don, a psendo-monocotyledonons plant. Psaudo- 
mo‘rphia, -mo'rphine Cle. [see Monrpnia, 
MorpuHine], one of the alkaloids contained in 
opium; also called oxymorphine. || Pseudo- 
morula (-mp‘rili) Emdryol., an aggregate of 
unicellular organisms or spores resembling a 
morula; hence Pseudomo'rnlar a. Pseu:do- 
multilo‘cular a. Zot., apparently but not really 
multilocular; so Pseu:do-multiseptata a. 
|| Pseu:do-navice'la, -naviccula (pl. -) Zoo/. 
[see quot. 1867], an elliptical spore with pointed 
ends, forming a stage in the development of cer- 
tain Gregarinida; heace Pseu:do-navice'llar, 
enavi‘cular «djs. || Pseu:doneuro'ptera sd. f/. 
Entom., an order of insects in some classifications, 
resembling the Atsroptera but with incomplete 
metamorphosis; hence Pseu:doneuro'pter 5sé., 
Pseu:doneuro’pterous a, Pseudopara ‘lysis 
Path., a disease simulating paralysis; so || Pseudo- 
paraple‘gia. Pseudo-pa‘rasite A7o/.,an organ- 
ism apparently but not really or strictly parasitic ; 
e.g. an extcrnal parasite, a commensal, or a 
saprophyte ; so Pseu:do-parasi‘tic a. || Pseudo- 
parenchyma (-pire‘nkim4) Zos., a tissue in fungi 
resembling parenchyma, but composed of inter- 
laced and united hyphee; hence Pseu:doparen- 
chy'matous a. || Peeudopa‘resis ath, a 
disease simulating paresis ; an apparcat or spurious 
paresis (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1895). Pseu:do-pa:rtheno- 
ge'nesis, a form of reproduction: see quot. 1870. 
Pseudo-pediform (-pe'diffim) a, Zool. [L. pes, 
ped- foot: see -Fors], having the form ofa pseudo- 
podium, pseudopodial. || Pseudope:rculum Zo0/., 
a secondary lid or operculum closiag the aperture 
of the shell in certain gastropods; hence Paeud- 
ope’rcular a., belonging to or of the nature of a 
pserdoperculum ; Psendope'reulate a., furnished 
with a psendoperculum. || Pseudoperidiam Zot, 
that form of peridium or investment occurring in 
an excidium (1832 Lindley, /trod. Bot. 207). 
Pseudo-perio'dic a., ‘quasi-periodic’ (Cent. 
Dict.) ; “approximately periodic’ (Funk's Stand. 
Dic.) Pseu'dophone (-fown) Acoustics [Gr. 
gory sound], an apparatus invented by Dr. 5. P, 
‘Thompson for investigating the phenomenn of 
hearing, and producing acoustical illusions, esp. 
as to the direction of sound. Pseu:do-pigmenta‘- 
tion (see quot.). Pseu‘doplasm /ath. [Gr. 
wAdopa: see PLASMA], a tumour or morbid forma- 
tion of heterologous tissue. Pseu-dopore Zoo/., 
a ‘false pore’ in sponges, connected with a 
pseudogaster (see above), Pseudo-posse’saion 
/sychics, 2 mental state simulating ‘ possession’ 
(see PossEssion 5). Pseudo-pre‘gnancy /at.., 
a condition or affection simulating pregnancy 
(1860 Tanner /regn. i. 7). Pseudo-prese'nti- 
ment Psychics (see quot.). Pseudo-pri-mitive a., 
apparently but not really primitive. Psendo- 
probo'scis /:7z/om., 2 structure simulating a pro- 
boscis, Pseu'doproct Zool. [Gr. mpwxrds anus], 
(a) the anal opening in the pseudembryo of an 
echinoderm; (4) a term suggested instead of 
PseupostoME in relation to sponges; hence 
Pseudopro‘ctous 4. || Pseudopsia ath. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dyis seeing, vision], false or per- 
verted vision; a hallucination or illnsion of sight 
(Billings 1890). || Psendo-pu-pa, Lntom. (pl. -s), 
n name for the ‘coarctate pupa’ constituting one 
stage of certain insects, as those which undergo 
hypermetamorphosis; hence Pseudopu‘pal a. 
Psendo-ramo'se a. Sor. [L. ramus branch], form- 
ing false branches, as the filaments of certain 
algse, in which the terminal part detaches itself, 
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and then attaches itself laterally to a special cell 
(heterocyst) of the filament. Pseudo-ray Geom., 
a ray or straight line ia non-Euclidean geometry 
(Cent. Dict.). Pseudorganio a., +(a) applied 
to the elements sulphur and phosphoras, as occur- 
ring generally but not universally in organized 
bodies (ods.); (4) applied to Inorganic formations 
closely resembling organic structures. Paendo- 
rheuma‘tio @. fath., simulating rhenmatism. 
Pseu:do-rhombohe‘dral @. Cryst., applied to a 
composite crystal of lower symmetry simulating a 
simple one of the rhombohedral system. Paend- 
oacinine (-g:sinain) a. Ornith., belonging to the 
Pseudoscines, sn anomalous group of OsciNes, 
containing the lyre-bird and some other Australian 
birds. || Paeudoaclerosis /ath., an affection 
simulating sclerosis (sce quot.), Psendo-sco-rpion 
Zool., an arachuid or pseudarachnidan of the 
group Cheliferids: or Pseudoscorpionide, resembling 
little scorpions, withont tail or poison-glands, 
|| Pseudosculum Zoo/, [see OscuLuM 3a], a 
‘false oscnlum’ in sponges, connected with a 
pseudogaster (see above); = Psevpostome 2. 
Pseudosema‘tio a. Zool, [Gr. ofjpa sign, mark], 
belonging to or characterized by deceptive mark- 
ings or colouring imltating some other species or 
object; pertaining to or exhibiting mimicry, 
Psendoseptate a. Nat, //ist., (a) apparently but 
not really septate; (6) having pseudosepta (Cené. 
Diet.). || Pseudoase‘ptum Zool. (pl. -a), a septum 
in corals not corresponding with or representing a 
mesentery. Pseudosi‘phon Zoo0/,, name for the 
vertical trace (continuous with the siphon) in the 
plag of the shell in certain fossil cephalopods; 
hence Pseudositphonal a.; also Pseudo. 
aiphunole = pseudosiphon. + Pseu'doakink, 
t-soink Oés., a kind of lizard resembling a skink. 
|| Pseudo‘smia Path, [mod.L., f. Gr. doh smell], 
false or perverted sense of smell (Dunglison 1853). 
|| Paeudospe'rmium ot. [mod.L., f. Gr. oméppa 
seed: cf. acheniun:], a small indchiscent fruit in 
which the pericarp invests the seed so closely 
that the whole fruit resembles a simple secd; so 
Pseudospe'rmic, Pseudospe'rmous ¢@., of the 
nature of such a frnit. Paeudosphere Geow., 
(a) 9 surface having constant negative curvature 
(as a sphere has positive); (6) a sphere in non- 
Euclidean geometry; so Pseudosphe‘rical a. 
(Continued on next page.) 


1899 CaGNey Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. ii. (ed. 4) 105 In diph- 
theria the “pseudo-bacillus appears less frequently, 1884 
Sefence 13 June 739 *Pseudobacteria were produced by the 
heatin of blood. 1799 Hoorer Afed, Dict.,*Pseudoblepsis, 
3842 Duncuison Med. Lex., Psendobiepsia, a generic 
name, used hy Cullen, for pas of vision. 1890 
Butincs Nad. Afed. Diet., Pseudodlepsia, false vision; 
hallucination of sight. 1884 Stand. Nad. Hist, (1888) IIL. 
43 This gill is not functional—it receives only already 
nérated blood, and is therefore known as a false gill or 
“pseudobranch. 189: Muxtey Anat, Vertebr. Anis. ui. 161 
A rete miradile, which lies in the inner side of the hyomhn- 


dibular bone, and sometimes has the form of a gill. ‘This is 


the psendobranchia. 1875 C. C. Brake Zool, 205 An 
accessory organ in the form of an opercular gill, ..different 
from a *pseudohranchium. 1878 Amer. Frul, Se. Ser. tt. 
XVI. 398 *Pseudobrookite. Occurs in minute tabular 
crystals, 3832 Lixptay /atrod. Bot. 58 The *Pseudobulb 
is an enlarged aerial stem, resembling a tuber, from which 
it scarcely differs. 2840 Penny Cyel. XVI. 477/2 (Orchi- 
dace) Hy degrees large masses of pseudo-bulbs are 
formed by a single individual, J4f¢., Some of the 
species of Dendrobium ore remarkable for having the 
*pseudo-hulbous form at one end of their stem, and the 
common state at the other. 1845 /Jorist's Frxi. 19 Onci- 
dium pubes. A pretty little pseudo-bulbous plant; hulhs 
2 inches long. 2860 Coanorp in Proc. Zool. Soc. 105 ‘Ihe 
existence (in the giraffe] of *pseudoceratophorous prpliyses 
permanently invested by a hairy integument. 1888 Roties- 
ton & Jackson Anim. Life 861 (Gregarinida) A ‘psendo- 
filaria* stage, followed by a ‘ *pseudocercaria’ stage, i.e. 
one with a slender tail and large body like a Cercaria. 
1683 T. Smita Ace. Presa in Adisc. Cur. (1708) TEL 61 
Mahomet..in his Alcoran,.is guilty of vile and absurd 
*Pseudo-chrooismes, 1748 MoaGan Algiers 1, iii. 63 Some 
will needs he such *Pseudo-Chronologists, that they make 
those three Pastors to have flourished. .more than 400 years 
later. 1879 Ruttny Study Rocks xi. 187 *Pseudo-chryso- 
lite..occurs as rounded pebbles in sand. 1887 A. Seocwick 
in Frat. Microsc. Sc. Mar. 49: The adult body cavity (in 
the Cape species of Peripatus] comes entirely from “pseudo- 
cole; the enteroceele has no part in its formation. This 
Statement applies also to the heart and pericardium. ‘These 
are both *psendoccelic, and have nothing to do with entero- 
catle. 1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sc. VAI. 3136/1 Three 
kinds of surfaces..viz: entocelian, lined by endyma; 
ectocoslian, covered by pia; and "pseudoccelian, with no 
distinct membrane. 1890 Cent. Dict. *Psendocerlom. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Psendoceiom,. false coelom. One of 
the interstitial spaces found in certain of the /avertebrata, 
not lined with epithelium. 1888 Q. ¥rnt. Geol. Soc. XL1V. 
210 The more prominent septa extend to the centre of the 
Corallite, and then either unite..or curve round each other 
--forming a structure to which the name of *pseudocolu- 
mella has been given. 1890 Cent. Dict, *Pseudocolu- 
mellar, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. [188a Wiuvea & Gace 
Anat. Techn. 420 In the frog.. [the lobes) are united 
Vor, VII. 
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by connective tissne constituting a *psendo-commisswra.] 
3878 Bete Gegenbanr’s Comp. Anat. 547 This *psendo- 
concha separates the vestibule of the nose fs 
nasal cavity. 1888 RottesTon oC ee Anim. Life 902 
The *pseudocone eyes of Diptera Brachyura, 1888.0. Frné. 
Geot, Soc. XLV. 313 note, The flattened or rounded inter- 
Spaces between the septa of these corals, which sland out 
slightly in relief, are generally termed *prendo-costze. 1830 
Linorzy Nat, Syst. ‘of, 308 What green have we in Mosses 
or Ferns, or other “Psendocotyledonz, more intense than 
in Ulva? 1890 Cent, Dict. *Prendocrisis. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lexy Preudo-crisis, an apparent crisis occurring in the 
course of acute So ar consisting in a temporary 
fall of 2° F. to 7° F., with a subsequent rebound. 189 
Srory-Maskatvia Crystallogr. vi. § 166 Complicated 
structures in which twelve caetientble crystals are united 
into a single *pseudo-cubic combination. 188: Nature 
24 Feh. 398/a The isometry of radinte *pseudocubical groups. 
3881 Watrs Dict, Chem. VIL. 1282 *Pseudocumenc. . 1885 
REMSEN Org. Chem. et 249 Psendocumene haa been 
made synthetically from brom-para-xyleae and methyl! 
iodide. 1888 Rotteston & Jacuson Anim. Life & 
(Gregarinida) The protoplasm not used up (for spornhlasts} 
o.in Stylorkynchus. collects into a central spherical mass, 
the "pseudocyst. 1897 4 //butt's Syst. Med. 11). 648 The 
density of the walls of these pseudo-cysts and their very 
restricted vascularity doubtless explains this retention, 
1862 Dana Afan, Geol. 180 A triangular prominence called 
n “pseudo-deltidium, 1895 Catrbr. Nat. Hist. Wl. 498 
This pseudodeltidium is a primitive character, and arises 
in an early stage of the development, 1849 Dana Geol. 
Xvil. (1850) 655 Another small *pseudo-dike, six inches wide. 
1895 Syd. Soc, Lex, “S’seudo-diphtheria, term for mem- 
branous pharyngitis or tonsillitis closely resembling diph- 
theria in ssymptoms, 1899 Cacnny Yakseh's Clin. Diagn. 
ti. (ed. 4) 105 A micro-organism,.named the pseudo-diph- 
theria-bacillus, 1895 S. T. Armstzonc in Pop. Set. 
Alonthly Fel. 515 The difficulty of distingnishing. .the 
diphtheritic from the "pseudo-diphtheritic inflammation. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. “Pseudo-erysipelas.,.An inexact term 
for conditions resembling erysipelas. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathot, (ed. 6) 340 In so-called hlegmonous, or 
“pseudo-erysipelatous inflammations, 1838 T. Tuomsox 
hem. Org. Bodier 403 This substance is the result of the 
action of boiling Rectal on erythrin... Heeren has distin- 
guished it by the name of “pseudo-erythrin. 1877 Huxiey 
Anat. Inv, Anim. ii. 94 The *pseudo-filaria passes into the 
condition of the aan Gregarina. 18.. Unpeawoop in 
Bulletin ttinats State Lab. 11.6 “Pseudo-foliaceous forms, 
in which the thallus is lobed, the lobes assuming leaf-like 
forms, 1887 H. M.Waap tr. Sachs’ Physiol, Plants xxviii. 
464 The Fig..is a so-called ‘pseudo-frnit. 1796 Kiewan 
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‘om the internal | (1880) 194 Pseudomorphine (C)7Hi9NQ,). 


Siem, Alin, (ed. 2) 11. 242 As it has much the aspect of | 


Gatena, and yet contains little or no lead, it has been called 
*Pseudo Galena. 1888 Ro.teston & Jacuson Anim. Life 
79% (Porifera) Such fusion frequently leads to the enclosure 
of spaces really external to the sponge-body, which form a 
false gastric cavity (‘pseudogaster) opening by a false 
osculum (pseudosculum s, pseudostome) and false pores 
(pseudopores), 1888 Sctater in QO. ¥rxé. Atierose. Se, Fels. 
349 Phe outer layer of the “pseudogastrula forms in later 
stages the wall of the embryonic vesicle. 188a J. M. 
Caomatr in Eneycl, Brit. X1V. §57/a They occur only in a 
gonidial orrudimentary state, constituting the *pseudo-genus 
Lepraria of the older botanists. 1855 Dunctison fed. 
Lex.,*F sendogeusia, false taste. 1887 léid , “Pseudogeustia, 
pseudogeusia. 1884 Nature 15 May 69/1 The solitary egg 
of the female (aphis]..develops into a gall-making aphis, 
the foundress “pseudogyne. This produces... winged young 
(emigrant pseudogynes). 185: Zoologis? IX. p. exlil, This 
class of phenomena might be called *Pseudogynous, that is, 
falsely or imperfectly female. 1903 Mvras f7uman Per. 
sonality 1, p. xvii, A “pseudo-hallucination is a~quasi- 
rcept not sufficiently externalised to rank as a ‘full 
town’ hallucination. 1877 Huxtey Anat. fav. Anim. 
viii. 465 1t is probable cartiee * *pseudo-hearts * subserve 
the function both of renal organs and of genital ducts, 
1890 Cent, Dict.,*Psendohexagonal. 1895 Story-Masne- 
Lyne Crystallogr. vii. § 308 Fig. 261 represents a crystal of 
witherite, nnd illustrates the pscudo-hexagonal aspect of 
many crystals in this (the orthorhombic] system. 1890 
Buutncs Nat. Med, Dict." Pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis, 
a rare disease of infancy and childhood... *Pseudoh ypertro- 
hy. 1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1, 184 Duchenue's paralysis, 
tn which poet ypet nore occurs, 1883 Packaro in 
Proc, Aner. Philos. Soc. 1. 201 (Chilognaths) The 
sternite of the sub-basilar plate is usually a very large plate 
-. with teeth on each side, and forms the ‘lahium' of New- 
rt. It may..be termed the ‘“psendolahium'. 1890 
runes Nat. Med, Dict,, °Psexdolenkemia, enlargement 
of the spleen and lymphatic glands with anazmia, or Hodg- 
kin's disease. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pseudoleuca mia, wt 
Brit, Med. Frat. 17 Sept. 654 The "pseudo-leucocytes thai 
are present in the thood in trypanosomiasis. 1890 Bituincs 
Nat. Aled. Dict. *Pseudoleucocythamia. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, "Psendo-lobar prenmonia,a syn. for Lotular pneu- 
monia, %897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. 1X. di The 
case may have been one of pseudo-lobar or mixed pnen- 
monia. 3835 Snerarp Afin. 11. 11. 122 *Pseudo- Malachite. 
Hemi-prismatic, copper-barite. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
1. 399/2 A consistence little. superior to that of mucous 
*pseudo-membranes. 1878 Hasersuon Dis, Addomen 
(ed. 3) 21 The disease termed *psendomembranous stomati- 
tis, 1882 tr. Ridof’s Dis. Afent. 186 *Pseudo-memory.. 
consists in a belief that a new state has been previously 
experienced, so that when prodoced for the first time it 
seems to be a repetition, 1728 Nicnouts in Phil, Trans. 
XXXYV. 407 A *pseudo-metallick Substance, by the Miners 
term'd Giis?. 1828-33 Weestra s.v., Pseudo-metallic luster 
is that which is perceptible only when held towards the light; 
as, in minerals, P4Ardiips. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 515 
The “pseudo-mica was nothing but altered chrysolite. (1819 
Linpiey tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits & Seeds 74 *Pseudo- 
monocotyledones.] 1832 Linptev /atred. Bot. 188 A cohe- 
sion of the cotyledons takes place in those embryos, which 
Gertner called “*pseudomonocotyledonous, and Richard 
macrocephalous. 1866 /reas. Bot. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ii. 
(ed. 6} 26 A Pseudo-monocotyledonous embryo occasionally 
occurs,..of which one cotyledon is wanting through abortion. 
1 Cent, Dict., “Psendomorphia, 1836 Amer, Fral. Sc. 
XXX. 179 M, Pelletier announces the discovery of two new 
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substances in opium, which he terms Paramorphine and 
°Pseudomorphine. 1874 Garmop & Baxtra Mat. Aled, 
1819 Lixnotey 
tr, Richard's Obs, Fruits & Seeds ae recognize the true 
loculation of fruit..above all of those that are "Pseudo- 
multilocular or cellular, 1887 W. Putcurres Brit. Discomry. 
cetes 393 Sporidia 8, fusoideo-filiform, straight or curved, 
*ps opie liseptate, 1867 J. occ Microse. tt. ii. 367 The 
Cregarinidae..maltiply by..dividing into a multitude of 
minute objects called “pseudo-navicellae from their resem- 
blance in shape to the ship-like diatoms (naviculae), 18 
Huxtev Anat, inv. Anintii.o4, 1890 Cent. Dict.,°Prendo- 
vavicuia, 1878 Bett. Gegendaur’s Comp, Anat, 245 This 
condition is permanent In the *Psendoneuroptera, N europ- 
tera, and Orthoptera. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Pseudoparalysis, 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Teva pareiels, aig: Paral fis. 
A syn. for Dystaxia, 1879 St. George's Her, Rep. 1 i 
*Pseudo-paraplegia. 1857 Duncutison Afed. Lex. *Pieudo- 
Parasites, ectoroa, 1849 Barroun Afan. Bot. § 1139 
* Pseudo-parasitic plants, or Epiphytes. 1866 Yreas, Fot., 
Pseudo-parasites, including thote plants which only attack 
dead tissues... Soch plants are pseudo-parasitic. 1882 
Vinra Sachs’ Bot. agg Those Protophytes which contain 
chlorophyll live chiefly in water, or nt lenst_ in damp locali- 
ties, sometimes as psendo-parasites, 1875 Bensxetr & 
Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 158 The s between the envelop- 
ing layer and the coils of the ascogoninm is filled by 
a “pseudo-parenchyma, 1890 Cent, Dict., *“Psendoparen- 
chymatous, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1864 H. Spencer 
Princ, Biol. § 75 1. at4 *Psendo-parthenogenesis, It is 
the process farifiarly exemplified in the ApAides. Here, 
trom the fertilized eggs Inid by perfect feinnles, there 
Row np imperfect females, in the psend-ovaria of which 
there are developed pseud-ova. ibe Rotzston Assn, 
Life Introd, 112 In a second class of cases, females with a 
more or lest imperfect reproductive apparatus produce 
either ova, as. .the ‘workers ‘ amongst the social Hymenop- 
tera..; or embryos, as in the case with AgAis... This form 
of asexual genesis is called ‘psendoparthenogenesis ‘. 
1847-9 Fodd's Cycl, Anat. 1V.1. 5/a Vody provided with 
variable *psendopediform prolongations, ees inecrin, 
5 Sept. 194/1 A new instrument..to which he [Dr. S. P. 


Thompson] has given the name ' Speedo are 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. 16 "Pseudo-pigmentation 


*athot. (ed. 6) 
or psendo-melanosis is a gray or blackish coloration, caused 
by the presence of sulphide of iron. 1847 tr. Feuchtersle- 
ben's Aled. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 265 Traumatic influences, 
anionk which we must reckon the “pseudo-plasms). 
1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smitn Princ. Afed. (ed. 2) 1. 97 
(Certain tumours] were accordingly termed pseudo-plasms 
or neo-plasms or new growths. 1903 Myras /lusman Per- 
sonality 1. 65 A duplication of personality..a “pseudo- 
possession, if you will—determined in a hysterical child b 
the suggestion of friends. Jéid. 644 What I shall..call 
*pseudo-presentiments, i.e... hallucinations of memory which 
make it seem to one that something which now. .astonishes 
him has been prefigured in a recent dream. 1896 /éis Jan. 
st The Ratite shoulder-girdle seems more primitive, and it 
is difficult to suppose that its condition is secondary and 
due to retrogression, or, in other words, that it is ' “‘pseudo- 
primitive. 1834 M«Muataizr Cuvier’s Anim. Ningd. 
430 The ppecccemroposcis is much shorter than the body. 
1877 F. N44. Butcer in Ancyc/. Brit, V1. 631/2 The pseud- 
embryo or echinopsedium,. becomes..wedge-shaped ; at its 
broad end appears the mouth or pseudostome, and at the 
other the anus or *pseudoproct. 1887 Sottas r4fd. XXII. 
46/1 (Sponges) In one sense the oscule is always a pseudo- 
stomes 1 would be better if the term pseudoproct could be 
substituted. 1899 D. Saar in Camby. Nat. Hist. V1. 973 
The vesicular larva (of the Bee)..changes to a “pseudo- 
pups... The majority..wintering as ewes pace. 1887 
Eniomologist's ene Dec. 149 The female larva (of the 
Phengodini] goes through n *pseudo-popal state prior to 
the final moult. 1858 Cagrenter Veg. PAys. § a5 In plants 
and animals, four of the [elements] are universally pre- 
sent, and are called organic; two are found very generally 
present, ond are called “pseud organic. 1898 Nature 
a June 1318/1 Some of the _ Pecdoreecic structures de- 
scribed in rocks might sally the casts or replacements 
of dried streaks, 1897 Adléuit's Syst. Afed. 111. Yo 
explain the relationship of the *psendo-rheumatic troubles to 
the urethral discharge. 1895 Stoay-MasHELyNE Crystallogr. 
Index, *Preurlorbomboreteil crystals. (1880 P. L. Sccatea 
in fis Ser. tv. 1V. 345 To place the Acromyodi abnormales 
of Garrod..at the end of the Passerine series under the 
name *Pseudoscines. 1 Biruncs Nat. Afed. Dict, 
*Psexdoscteroris, name given by Westphal to cases pre- 
senting many of the symptoms of disseminated sclerosis, 
but in which no anatomical lesions were discovered. 1835 
Kraay Hab, & ast, Anim. LU. xix. 303 Two Orders..which 
may be denominated, *Pseudo-scorpions and Phalangidans, 
1877 Huxtzy Anat. Jno. Anim. vii. 378 The Pseudo- 
scorpions resemble the Scorpions. 1890 Pourton Cofonrr 
Aninz xvii. 336 Mimetic Resemblance nnd Alluring Colour- 
ation are called *Psendosematic Colours, because they 
usually resemble Sematic or Warning and Si; ling 
Colours. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pseudosematic, belonging 
to protective disguises, as, ey., the leaf-like mi apy of 
the leaf-insect. 1889 Nicnoison & Lypexmen Palzont. I. 
xX, 331 Tabulate tubes of two sizes, the larger of these being 
furnished with radiating “pseudosepta. 1883 Hvatr ia 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XX1L 258 The central trace 
compares with the *pseudosipbon of the plug. 1890 Cent. 
Dict., *“Preudosiphonal, *Pseudosiphuncte. 1895 in Syd. 
Soc, Lex, 1608 Torser. Serpents (1658) 693 There are.. 
certain *Pseudoscinks..sold Apothecaries, that are 
nothing else but a kinde of water Lizard. 1835 Henstow 
Princ. Bot. 1. vi. 277 In “pseudospermic Fruits..we may 
include all fruits whose on, is so closely attached to the 
seed, that It cannot readily be distinguished from one of its 
integuments. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Psendosperminm. Bigs 
in Syd. Soc. Ler. 1849 Batroua Man, Bot. § 53: Such 
fruits are called “pseudo-r, ous. ., and are well seen in the 
in of wheat. g Baw in Enmcycl Brit, XV. C64/a 
Were space really *psendospherical, then stars would 
exhibit a real parallax even if they were infinitely distant. 
3884 tr. Lotze's Afetaph. ut. ii, 233 1 is clear to us what we 
are to think of as a spherical or pseudo-spherical surface, 
but not clear what can be meant hy a Spherical or pseudo- 
spherical space, designations which we meet with .. without 
any help being given to us in comprehending —— 


PSEUDO-. 


Psgeudo-, combining form, 2. Special combi- 
nations. (Continued from: preceding page.) — 
Pseudo-spi‘racle Zool, a structure or marking 
in certain insects and arachnidans, resembling 
a spiracle but not perforated. || Psendospora‘n- 
gium (also anglicized -spora‘nge) oé., an organ 
resembling a sporangium, but producing gemmc 
instead of spores, Pseu’dospore Bot., (a) a 
peculiar spore in certain parasitic fungi, also 
called a TELEUTOSPORE; (4) a reproductive bud: 
= GEMMA 2b. Psendosqua‘mate a. Zool, 
apparently but not really squamate or scaly. 
Pseu:do-stalacti‘tical @., simulating a stalactite. 
Pseudoste'reoscope, 1 binocular microscope in 
which inverslon of the image is not corrected ; 
hence Psen:dostereosco'pic a., Pseu:dostereo’- 
scopism, || Pseudosti‘gma Zoo/. (pl. -ate), cach 
of two respiratory organs resembling stigmata in 
certain acarids; hence Psendostigma‘tic a. 
| Peendostra‘tum Geol. (pl. -a), a mass of rock 
resembling a stratum but not produced by deposi- 
tion. Pseudosy‘mmetry Crys¢., simulation of 
higher symmetry, as in certain composite crystals. 
Pseudo-syphilis (-si‘filis) eth., a disease simu- 
lating syphilis; hence Pseu:do-syphili'tio a. 
Pseudo-tetra‘goual a, Cryst., said of a composite 
erystal of lower symmetry simulating a simple one 
of the tetragonal system. Pseu:dotetra‘merous a. 
Entom, [see TETRAMEROUS], belonging to the 
division Pseudotetramera of beetles, having tarsi 
apparently four-jointed, a fifth joint being very 
small and hidden. Psendotrache‘al a. /nfoi., 
simulating a trachea; having a series of rings 
like those of the trachea. Pseudotri:mer- 
ous a. Entom. [see TrimeRous], belonging to the 
division Pseudotrimera of beetles, having the tarsi 
apparently three-jointed, one of the four joints 
being very small and hidden, Pseudo-uni- 
septate a. Vat, Hist., apparently but not really 
uniseptate. Pseudo-wric a. Che., an organic 
acid, C;H,N,O,, in composition allied to uric 
acid; hence Pseudo-u'rate, a salt of pscudo-uric 
acid. Psendo-ve-lum Z0/.,a kind of velum in 
some Scyphomedus#, distinct from the true velum 
of the //ydromeduse; hence Pseudo-ve'lar a. 
Pseudovi'perine @. Zoo/., resembling a viper but 
not venomous; belonging to the group /’seudo- 
vipers or Acrochordide of serpents, called in 
English ‘wart-snakes’, Pseudo-visco'sity, a 
property of some solids resembling viscosity; 
plasticity. Pseudo-volea‘nic @., apparently but 
not properly volcanic; belonging to or produced 
by apscudo-volcano, Pseudo-volea'no, a burning 
mountain that emits smoke, flame, or gases, but no 
lava, Pseu'do-who:rl /of., an apparent whorl 
produced by cE algeria of leaves or other 
members, originally arranged spirally, to the 
same level around the axis. Psendoxanthine 
(-zeenpoin) Chev., a leucomaine resembling 
xanthine, occurring in muscular tissue, 


1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extorol. 111. 714 In spiders. the open 
ventral spiracles of the scorpion are replaced by *pseudo- 
spiracles; these ..in Efeira cancriformés,..are dark red 
spots with an elevated rim and centre exactly resembling 
spiracles, except that they are not perforated. rg00 B. 1). 

ackson Gloss. Bot. Teruts,* Pseudo-sporange, pseudosporan- 
gium, a simulated sporangium. 1874 Cooke #unge? 71 These 
“pseudospores are at first produced in chains, but ulti- 
mately separate. 1900 Gloss. Bot. Terms, Pseudospore,..a 
gemma or asexnal vegetative bud, 18g2 Dana Crust. 1. 
425 Either part is rmgate or “psendo-squamate. 1845 
Daawin Voy. Nat. xix. (1873) 450 A hard *psendo-stalac- 
titical stone. 1892 Frvi, Ouekett Af rerose, Club July 45 
Orthostereoscopism and “psendostereoscopism, /d7d. 51 nore, 
The first arrangement..when applied to the compound 
microscope gave *pseudostereoscopic pictures.,.‘here was, 
transposition without 4 cross-over; it was, therefore, a 
“pseudostereoscope. 1884 Micnart Brit, Oribatide 1. ix, 
3130, The *Psendo-stigmata. .. The conspicuous organs 
ordinarily called stigmata, one on each side. f5id. 131 
Each ae en has an organ proceeding from it... 
which I call a *psendo-stigmaticorgan. 1833-4 J. Puinuirs 
Geol. in Encycl. Metrop, (1845) V1. 766/1 ‘The great mass of 
hasalet..lies in a *psendostratum of most irregular thickness. 
1890 Cent. Dici., i ea 1895 Stozy-MaAskeE- 
tvNE Crystallogr. Index, Pseudo-symmetry. 1819 Byaon 
Fuan 1. cxxxi, Their real lues, or our *pseudo-syphilis. 
1843 R. J. Gaaves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvil. 343 Mercury, 
with its *pseudo-syphilitic cutaneous affections, 1893 Story- 
Maskrtyne Crystallogr. Index, *Psendo-tetragonalcrystals. 
1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11.862/a The third tribe, Phyto. 
phaga,.is..composed of *pseudo-tetramerous insects, 1900 
Matt & Hammono Harlequin Fly ii. 70 The salivary 
ducts. .have a ring (‘ *pseudotracheal ’) structure. 1887 W, 
Puiturs Brit, Discomycetes 407 Sporidia .. becoming 
*pseudo-uniseptate. 1866-8 Warts Dict. Chem. WV. 745 
The *pseudo-nrates are easily obtained by the action of the 
acid on the corresponding hydrates, carbonates, or acetates, 
1866 Ootnc Anta. Chem. 140 *Psendo-uric acid is a recent 
diseovery. 1881 Lankesteain Lncyel. Brit. X11. 555/2 The 
edge of its [the medusa's] disc. .is not provided arith avelum 
(hence ‘ Acraspeda‘ of Gegenbann), excepting the rndimen- 
tary velum of Aurelia and the well-developed vascular 
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yelum (*psendo-velum) of Charybdaa. 1894 Daily News 
22 Ang, 5/3 It is dn a of ice that enables 
a glacier to accommodate itself to the bed over which it 
flows. 1796 Kiawan Elem, Alin, (ed. 2) 1, 394 The fires 
from which many minerals derive their form and aggrega- 
tion are either volcanic or *psendo-volcanic. 1838 Staak 
Elem. Nat. Hist. V1. 499 Volcanic Rocks. .are divided into 
true volcanic and pseudo-volcanic;..the second compre- 
hending clays and ironstones, indurated and partially melted 
by the Lest from beds of hurning coal. 1796 Kinwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) 1. 419 *Psendo-volcanos are so called, because, 
like volcanos, they emit smoke, aod sometimes flame, but 
never lava... Most of these are coa) mines which have 
accidentally taken fire. 1875 Bennett & Dyea Sacks’ Bot, 
368 Each cycle of segments or turin of the spiral produces a 
whorl, which therefore, strictly speaking, is a *psendo- 
whorl, because resulting from subseqnent displacement. 
1887 A. M. Brown Anint. Alkaloids 87 *Pseudoxanthine, 
. whose resemblance to xanthine has led to some confusion. 
1890 Birtincs Nat. Dict, Pseudoxanthin... Lencomaine 
found by Gautier in muscular tissue. .resembling xantbin. 

Pseudo-apostle: see PSEUDAPOSTLE, 

Pseudo-archaic (ps-, sizdo,ask2vik), a. Hav- 
ing tbe appearance or profession of being ancient, but 
not really so; artificially archaic in style, language, 
etc. So Psendo-a‘rchaism, false or artificial 
archaism ; Pssudo-a’rchaist, one who invents or 
uses sbam archaisms, esp. in language, 

1882 Symonos in Maem, Mag. XLV. 320 These fragments 
of a genuinely antique composition make the pseudo- 
archaism of the Mliad 2anore glaring.. 1883 C. C. Peanins 
Hal. Sculpture wm, iv. 344 note, It is possibly a _psendo- 
archaic work ofthe fifteenth century. 1895 J. A. H. Muarav 
in Nation (N. Y.) 3 Oct. 239/1 The ‘word ' derring-do (if it 
be a word) belongs only to nineteenth-century pseudo- 
archaists. 1904 H. Baavtey Making of Engitsh 228 
Spenser’a langnage, ‘ psendo-archaic’ as it may be called. 

Pseudo-artic lation, etc.: see PSEUDO- 2. 

Pseudocarp (ps-, si#dokasp). Bor. [mod. f 
Psruno- + Gr. xaprdés fruit. In F. pseudocarfe, 
mod.L. psendocarpus, -carpium.] Term for a 
fruit formed by the modification and enlargement 
of other parts of the flower besides the ovary, or 


of parts of the plant not belonging to the flower. 

@1838 in Eneyel Metrop, (1845) VIL. so/t Of spurions 
fruits, or pseudocarps.—In /odiichia the bracteas are fleshy, 
and therefore resemble fruit. 1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs 
Bot, 518 Sometimes the.. series of..changes induced by 
fertilisation extendsalso to parts which do not belong tothe 
ovary, nnd even to some dhich have never belonged to the 
flower...A structure of this kind (such as the fig, strawberry, 
and mulberry) may be termeda Psendocarp. 1877 BENNETT 
tr. hous Bot. (ed. 6) 405 The fleshy calyx-tube. .of the 
rose forms an edible pseudocarp known as the hip, 

So Pseudoca:rpous a. (also -ca‘rpious), of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pseudocarp. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1031/2 Psendocarpious. 1890 
Cent. Dict, Pseudocarfous. 


Pseudo-ca‘tholic, @. and 56. [Pseuno- 1.] 
A. adj. Falscly or erroneously called or claiming 


to be catholic. 

160s Witter /lexapla Gen. 413 The pseudocatholike 
papists. 16:3 Puacnas Pilgrimage 1x. xv. (1614) 918 Not 
written in hatred of their Nation, because they are Spaniards, 
but of their Psendo-catholike Religion, 1908 IWesti. Gaz. 
19 May 2/3 ‘The. .minority who wish to turn the Church of 
England into a psendo-Catholic sect. 

B. sé. A Catholic falsely so called. 

In 7th c, a hostile term for Roman Catholic. 

1601 Bp. W. Baatow Defence 106 The whole rout of Psendo- 
catholikes. 1647 ‘Taare Courme, Matt. x. 17. 1849 W. 
Firzceaato tr. Whitaker's Disput, 480 Such are the popish 

sendo-catholics, who have derived their catholic errors not 

rom the scriptures, but from the inventions of men. 

So + Pseudo-catho'lical a., -catho'licism. Oés. 

1601 Br. W. Baatow Defence 17 The whole cluster of 
Psendocatholicall scriblers against vs. 1679 fYist. Fetzer 
Pref. Ajb, That Principle which obliges them..to Ad- 
vance their Psendo-catholicism, and to extirpate Heresie. 

Pseudo-ceratophorus, etc.: see PSEUDO- 2. 

Pseudo-Christ (ps-, sizdokreist).  [ad. late 
L. psendochristus (Itala @ 200), Gr. pevddxpioros 
(Mark xiii, 22): see Psrupo- and Carist.] A 
false Christ ; one pretending to be the Christ or 
Messiah, 

€1380 Wverir Se? Wks. 11. 402 per shulen rise, seip Crist, 
pseudo-Cristis and pseudo-prophetis. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 123 That absurd pseudochrist Hacket 
had so many followers. 1679 Gate Crt. Gentifes U1, 111. 127 
Some Pseudochrist or Antichrist..in the apostles times. 
1865 ir. Lange's Comnr, Mark xiii. 1 (ed. 6) 131/a Be on 
your guard against the seductions of the psendo-Christs, 

Pseu'do-Chri'stian, c. [= late L. psendo- 
christianus, ¢360.] Falsely called or professing to 
be Christian 3, $6.0 Christian falsely so called, a pre- 
tended Christian. So Psen‘do-Christia‘nity, false 
or spurious Christianity; Pseu‘do-Christo‘logy, 
a false or erroneous Christology. 3 

1579 Furke Heskins’ Part. 158 They questioned how it 
might be, euen as the Pseudochristians do. 1664 11. More 
AMtyst, {nig. ror The fraudulent End that this psendo- 
Christian hurch might driveat. 1685 — Paraltp. frophet. 
xlvi. 408 The Eart eo he drunk up the flond by 
proselyting those Barbarians to its Pseudo-Christianity, 
1865 tr. Lange's Comms, Mark xiii. 5 (ed. 6) 13x/1 Pseudo- 
Christs, pseudo-Christianities, false prophets, 1877 ScHAFF 
Christ bs Christianity (1885) 172 The. .humanitarian psendo- 
Christologies of the nineteenth century, 

Pseudo-cla‘ssic, a. That pretends or is 
mistakenly held to be classic. So Pseudo- 
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cla’ssioal a.; also Psen:do-classicality, Psen: 
do-cla‘ssicism, false or spurious classical style, 
sham classicism. 

_ 1866 Lowett BSiglow P. Introd., Poems 1890 11. 202 The 
impertinence of onr psendo-classicality. 1871 — Pope 
Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 8 A pseudo-classicism, a classicism of 
red heels and periwigs, 1887 A thenzune 8 Oct. 461/3 Given 
over to rococo triviality or elephantine psendo-classicism. 
1899 JVesiut.Gas. 1 fot 3/2 A solid-looking stone mansion, 
..bnilt in the psendo-classic style. 

Peeudocosle, etc.: see PsEuDo- 2. 

Pseudodipteral (ps-, sizdo,di-ptéral), ¢. Ane. 
Arch, [f. late Gr. pevdodinrep-os (Vitruv.) + -aL; 
see PsEupo- and Dipreros: in F. psendo-diptere. | 
Having, as a temple or other building, a single 
peristyle or surrounding row of columns, placed at 
the same distance from the walls as the outer of 
the two rows in the Dipreros. So + Pseudo- 
di-pter, || Pseudodi-pteron, a building of this 
type; also, Pseudodi-pterally adv. 

1696 Puittips (ed. a Pseudodipter. 1706 Lbid., Pseudo- 
dipteron,..a kind of Temple among the Ancients, which was 
surrounded with but one Row of Pillars; yet the Row from 
the Wall was set at the Distance of two Rows. 1841 Wew 
Monthly Mag. Ul. 304 We have pseudodipteral, psendology, 
.eand many similar words. 1841 Penny Cyci, xk. 74/1 The 
temple of Venus and Roma...This main edifice was.. 
remarkable as being not only decastyle, but pseudo-dipteral 
also. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v. Temple, ‘Vhe 
psendo-dipteral temple was constructed with eight columns 
in front and rear and with fifteen on the sides, including 
those at the angles, 1875 Exeycl, Brit, 11. 471/1 The 
portico of University College, London, is pseudo-dipterally 
arranged, the returning columns on the ends or sides not 
being carried through behind those in front. 

Pseudodox (ps-, sidzdédgks), sé. [ad. Gr. 
evddSof-os holding a false opinion, Yevdodofia a 
false opinion or notion; f. pevdo-, Pseuno- + dda 
opinion.] <A false or erroneous opinion. So 
Psen'dodox, + Pseudodo’xal adjs., of the nature 
of, or holding, a false opinion; Pseu'dodoxy 
[after orthodoxy, etc.], the holding of false opinions. 

1615 T. Anams Engl, Sicknesse ii. Wks. (1629) 337 To 
maintaine the atheisticall..*pseudodox, which indgeth evill 
good and darknesse light. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole 
Creature ii. 13 One Proposition, truely Orthodox (though.. 
it seeme a Paradox, or Psendodox). 1858 Mayuew Upper 
Rhine Introd. (1860) 8 In this the modern Arcadia, the 
psendodox still lingers. 1920 T. Goapon Creed fndep. 
Whig p.i, There is nota Tenet which can justly be called 
*Psendodox. 1638-48 G. Dantzt. Fedog. ii. 127 Strange 
*Psendo-doxal fancies. 1651 Hower. Venice 157 That the 
new name of blind obedience..is a Pseudo-doxall tenet. 
166a Petty 7azes x. § 28 There is no *psendodoxy so great, 
but may be muzled from doing much harm.. without either 
death, imprisonment, or mutilation. 1879 M¢Cuintock & 
Staone Cycl, Bib Lit. VUIN, 760 Pseudodoxy..designates 
a false or deceptive opinion, and hence is employed for 
superstition and error, 

Pseudo-erysipelag, ctc.: see PSEUDO- 2. 

Pseudo-Go'thic, «. That pretends or is 
erroneously held to be Gothic (in style), and is 
not; sham-Gothic; also as sé, 

1876 Fageman /fist, Sk. 201 The Renaissance inherited 
from the pseudo-Gothic of Italy. 190a Mouthly Rev. Aug. 
136 It is difficult to understand how they could be deceived 
for a moment by the pseudo-Gothic style of the ‘Castle of 
Otranto’. , 

eae (ps-, si#-dogrof), [ad. late L. 
pseudograph-us (Cassiod.), a. Gr. pevdoypad-os 
drawing or writing falsely, a writer of falsehoods: 
see PsEuDO- and ve 

+1. “A counterfeit writer’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Obs. rare—° 

2. A spurious writing; a literary work pur- 
porting to be by another than the real author. 
(Cf. PSEUDEPIGRAPHA.) 

1828-32 Weaster, Psexdograph, Pseudography, false 
writing. 1864 Atheneum 27 Ang. 274/3 The..cleverest.. 
people are.. deceived by psendographs, 1866 Reader 
3x Mar. 317/2 A_pseud ph of the thirteenth century. 
1905 J. Ona Probl. O. T. viii. 249 Views differ as to how the 


book is to be regarded—whether as a psendograph (forgery) 
or as a free composition in the name and spirit of Moses. 


Pseudo-grapher. rare—'. [f. as prec. +-ER: 
see -ORAPHER.] A false writer; in quot. one who 
counterfeits another's handwriting, a forger. 

1818 Edin. Rev. Sept. 438 M. Villette, a psendo-grapher 
of the greatest eminence, counterfeited the handwriting and 
signature of Marie Antoinette. 

Pseudo'graphize, v. rare—'.  [f. as Psrupo- 
GRAPH + -12E.] intr. To write (in quot. to spell) 
falsely. j : 

1873 F, Hatt Afod. Eng. 159 If we account this error 
president for precedent] typographical, there must have 

een a wide-spread conspiracy among old printers to pseudo . 


graphize. i" 
Pseudography (ps-, sivdp:grafi). [ad. Gr. 
Pevdoypapia false drawing, writing, or description, 
f. pevdoypdg-os: cf. late L. psendographia (a 525): 
see PSEUDOGRAPH and -GRAPHY.] False writing. 
1. The writing of words falsely, i.e. not according 
to the sound; or not according to usage; false, 
incorrect, or bad spelling ; an instance of this. 
1580 G. Haavev Leff. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 104 See what 
absurdities thys yl fauoured orthographye, or rather Pseudo- 
graphy, hath ingendred, 16.. B. Jonson Ang. Grams, 1. ivy 


PSEUDOISM. 


To add a superfluous fetter, as there are loo many in our 
pseudography. 1734 Hzaane Collect, 17 May, Shakespeare 
wanted learning. He was sully of pseudography, some- 
times perhaps designedly. 1804 Mitroxp /aguiry 408 Those 
who would make our speech bend to what he justly calls 
our pseudography. 

2. False argument. rare. 

1603 Sia C. Hevpon ud. Astrol, xxii. 467 Most absurd 
Pseudographie is this in Astrologie. 

Pseudogyne, elc.: see Psxupo- 2. * 

Psoudoism (ps-, sizdolz'm). nonce-wa. [irreg. 
f, Pseupo-+-1sm: cf. Pseupism.] (See qnot.) 

31879 M¢eCuntock & Strone Cycl. Bide Lit. VUUL. 760 The 
word psendorsmris of recent formation, and means a general 
inclination to the false, which shows itself in thoughts 
words, and doctrines, as well as in acts and in the social 
intercourse of life. . ee 

Psendolatry (ps-, siadplatri). rare. [ad. 
Chr. Gr. pevdorarpeta (Cyril): see Pszupo- and 
-LATRY.] False worship; the worship of false gods, 

1879 M¢Cuntock & Srrone Cycl, Bish Lit, VU. 760 
Pseudolatry has also penetrated into the Christian Church. 

Psendologer. [f. Gr. YevdoAdy-os speaking 
falsely, a liar + -en!.J A maker of false state- 
ments, a (systematic) liar. So Pseudolo‘gical a. 
[ef. Gr. Pevdoroy«-ds false], pertaining or relating 
to psendology (hence Pseudelogically adv.) ; 
Psenudo'logist [in Gr. Yevdoroyer-ys], (a) = 
psendologer ; (6) one versed in psendology are 2). 

1656 liLount Glossogy., * Pseudologer, a false teacher, a liar, 
1884 Sat. Rev. 19 July hs He was hampered hy the 
inferiority of the *psendological tools of his a 1867 
Viscr, StRANGFoRD Selection (1869) 11. 43 *Pseudologically 
speaking, the first intimation,.rested on a miscalculation 
rather than a direct falsehood. 180 Aliniature No, 26 (1806) 
11. 65, I hear, that a work is in the press, and will speedily 
be published, entitled The *Psendologist or Complete Liar, 
in twenty-one volumes folio, with complete indices. 1867 
Pall Mall G, 4 Jan. 10 Everybody. .becomes, by the very 
nature of things, a comparative pseudologist. 

Pseudology (ps-, sizdplédgi). fad. Gr. 
yevdoroyia false speaking, f, yevdeAdy-os: see prec. 
and -Locy.] 

1, False speaking; the making of false state- 

ments, esp. when humorously represented as an 
art or system ; the ‘art of lying’. 
_ [1877 Fucks Confut, Purg. 337 That part of cunning where 
in you are better learned, called sewdologia.) 1658 
Puituies, Pseudologie (Gr.),a false speaking, or lying. 1727 
Swier Art Polit, Lying Wks. 1755 UI. 1. 219 Not.. 
according to the sound rules of pseudology. 180g A/infuture 
No. 26 (1806) [1. 65 It is not my intention. .to enter into a 
disquisition upon the nable art of Pseudology. 

2. The science or subject of false statements; 2 
false or pretended science. 

1867 Pall Mali G, 4 Jan. 10 Laying the foundation of the 
new science of comparative pseudology. 1907 IVestur. Gas, 
36 Nov. 3/2 To prevent his further researches in this insani- 
tary section of the field of Pseudology |* occultismn '}. 

Pseudomancy (ps-, siz‘domeensi).  [ad. 
med.L, pseudomantia, a. Chr. Gr. yevdouavreia 
(Cyril), f. yevdo-, Pseupo- + pavrefa divination : 
gee -MANCY.}] False or pretended divination. So 
Pseudoma‘ntio a., of or pertaining to psendo- 
mancy ; || Paeudoma‘ntis [a. Gr. Yevddporris], 
Pseudema‘ntist, a false prophet or diviner. 

16s Gauce Alagastrom. 371 Alexander,a Peonaet 
.srotted loathsomely, and so died, miserably eaten up of 
worms. 1656 Birount Glossogr., Pseudoimancy, w false or 
counterfeit Divination. 1894 NV. & Q. 8th Ser. VI. 358/2 The 
same..wonderfully pseudomantic remark, xgor D. Smirit 
in £xfositor Aug. 145 A vulgar charlatan, strikingly like 
the pseudomantis, Alexander of Abonoteichos, rg0a Q. Rev. 
Oct. 596 Every kind of pseudo-mantic literature was to be 
rooted ont. . : 

Psenudomania (ps-, sisdemé nia). rere. [f. 
PsEuno- + -MantA after £/¢plomania.] A mania for 
lying; an insane tendency to make false state- 
ments, Llence Paeudoma‘niac, a person affected 
with psendomania. 

1895 W.S. Litty in 19¢ Ceni. Oct. 629 Most of us have 
opel known sufferers from pseudomania. 1 once 

earc of a pseudomaniac who excused himself on the 
ground that he did not care to plagiarise from fact. 1903 
— in Fortn, Rev. June toog There is a class of pseudo- 
maniacs just as there is a class of kleptomaniacs. 

Pseudomartyr. [mod. a. Gr. yevdoudprus, 
-tup false witness, !. Yevdo-, PSEUDO- + pdprus, -Tup, 
witness, Martyr. So in med.L. and F.] A false 
or pretended martyr; a martyr falsely so called. 

1587 Freminc Conn. Holinshed WL. 1362/2 What trust is 
to begiven tothe words of such pseudomartyrs [as Campion). 
1610 Donne (¢/t/e) Pseudo-Martyr. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Pseudomartyr, a false witness or martyr, 

So Paeu do-ma‘rtyrdom. 

31641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 155 Beware of that 
dangerous Rock of pseudo-Martyrdome, 

Pseudo-membrane, etc.: see Pseuno- 2. 

Pseudomorph (ps-, siii‘dompsf). _[mod. f. 
Gr, pevdo-, PSEUDO- + poppy form: ef, Gr. yevdo- 
popp-os disguising one’s form. So in Ger.; F. 
Pseudomorphe.} A false or deceptive form; sfec. 
in Affu, a crystal or other body consisting of one 
mineral but haying the form proper to another, 
In consequence of having been formed by substitu- 
tion, or by chemical or physical alteration. 

2849 Dana Geol. App. 11. (1850) 731 This author. .described 
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certain dolomitic pseudomorphs. 1876 A. I. Gaeen PAys. 
Geol, (1877) a7 We find crystals of Quartz having the exact 
shape and angles of a rhombohedron of Carbonnte of 
Lime. Such a cnet is called a Psesxdomorph..of Quarta 
after Carbonate of Lime, /did. 185 ‘These crystals (0 salt] 
being afterwards dissolved leave a cast which is filled uphby 
sediment, and so models in sand or mud are formed, known 
as Pseudomorphs. attrié, 1891 Proc. Amer. Pall, Soc. X11. 
tir Recent anatysis of Pseudomorph Corundums. 

So Psendome'rphio a., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a psendomorph; Pseudemo'rphism, 
the formation or occurrence of pseudomorphs, or 
the condition of a psendomorph (in quot. 1871 
with reference to plants); Paeudomo-rphose 

6°) a. = pseudomorphic; Paeudome-rphoee 

-uz) v. trans. to convert into a pseudomorph ; 
Pseudemorpho'sis (pl. -o'aes), conversion into a 
psendomorph; Pseudeme:rpheus a, = psenudo- 
morphic. [Cf mod.F. psendomorphigue, -mor- 
phisme, -morphose, -morphoser] 

1804 Edin. Rev. UL. 299 The ay cosas crystals 
of quartz, 1894 Thinker Mag. V. 342 Phenomena like the 
devitrification of natural glasses oscillate from paramorphic 
to pseudomorphic, 1849 Dana Geol, App. 1% (2850) 732 An 
article on “pseudomorphism, 1871 Frn/. Bot. 1X. 253 The 
term ‘Pseudomorphism' suggested as a convenient sub- 
stitute for those cases where a plant abandoned the facies 
of the Natural fainily to which it belonged, and assumed 
that of another. @18aa KE. D, CLaaxe Cadminat Stalac- 
lites..had coated nver the crystals of other ies, and 
destroyed them; appearing in hollow “pseudomorphose 
forms, 1888 0. Jrn/. Geol. Soc. Aug. 452 A crystal of augite 
-.moulded by hornblende and partially *pseudomorphosed. 
1875 Dawson Dawn of Lie ii 45 Most strange and 
incredible *psendomorphoses of mineral substances. 1816 
W. Puitirs /aérod. Alin, (1819) p. xcii, Mioerals exhibiting 
impressions of the forms peculiar to the crystals of other 
substances are said to be *pseudomorphous. 185: Woon- 
warp Afoliusca 40 Fossil shells are often Tee rants 

y 


or mere casts..of cavities once occupied by shells. 
Pseudo-morphia, -morphine, etc.: see 
PSEUDO- 2, 

Psendonym (ps-, si#ddnim). Also -ymo. 


[f. med, or mod.L. type *pseudonymum, a. Gr. 
Yevdavupor, neuter of Yevddvup-os under a false 
name, falscly named, f. Yevdo-, PsEUDO- + dvopa 
name, Cf. Homonym, Syvonya.] A false or 
fictitious name,.esf. one assumed by an author. 

1846 Worcester, /’sendonynie, a false name. Qu. Rev. 
3847 De Quincey Sf. Jit, Mun § 8 Asa Frenchman says,.. 
* Chance is but the Aseucdonynre of God for those particular 
cases which he does nut choose to subscribe openly with his 
own sign manual’. 1860 Hottano Aliss Gilbert xiv. 354 
We would not invade the secret of the musical masculine 
pseudonym she has assumed. 1880 Lit. World 1 Oct. 
209/1 Owen Mecedith,..under which pseudonym the present 
Lord Lytton first appeared as an author. ; 

b. Aaé. Hist. A name erroneously applied to 
some other species than that to which it properly 
belongs; e.g. Nasturtiin isa pseudonym of 7%0- 
bvolum mazus, or Indian Cress. 

1884 Cougs in Auk Oct. 321 Pseudonym,..(1n a speciat 
zoological sense) A nickname; a vernacular name, inadmis- 
sible in onymy. 2 

So + Pseudo’nymal, Pseudeny mic ad/s, [f. as 
next +-AL, -Ic] = PseuponyMovs. 

1656 Blount ag Peeudonymat, that hath a false or 
counterfeit name. 1837 Benpors Let, Mar., Poems (1851) 
p. xcviii, I only print it..for such readers as the pseudo- 
nymic lawyer mentioned. 1874 Supernatural Relig. WM. 1. 
vil. 141 The..pseudonymic literature of the first centuries, 

Pseudonymity (ps-, sldoni-miti).  [f. 
med. or mod.L. pseudonym-us (sce next) + -ITY: 
ef, anonymity.) The character or condition of 
being psendonymous ; the use of a pseudonym or 
assumed name. 

1877 World VII. No. 169. 14 Shielded by the mask and 
cloak of pseudonimity. 1892 Sa’. Rev. 9 Apr. 423/1 The 
momentary fad for anonymity and psendonymity. 

Pseudonymous (ps-, sizdg'nimas), a. [f. 
med. or mod.L. pseudinym-us (a. Gr. pevddwup-os : 
see PsruponyM)+-ous. Cf. F. pseudonyme adj.) 

1. Bearing or assuming, esp. writing under, a 
false or fictitious name; belonging to or character- 
izing one who does this. 

1706 Pritirs, Psexdony mous, that basa counterfeit Name. 
1715 ML. Davies Athen, Brit, 1. Pref. 8 The Pseudonymous 
Inconsiderableness of those Libelling Insults. 1796 Peccu 
Anonym. (1809) Advt., Whether the person be of known 
and established character, anonymons, or pseudonymous. 
1813 W. Taytoa in Afonthly Rev. LXV. 532 The psendo- 
nymous refugees of political persecution. 1869 Pall Mail 
G. 14 July 10 A Parisian has just taken the trouble to write 
a book. .to unmask all bis pseudonymous contemporaries, 

2. Written under an assnmed or fictitions name; 
bearing the name of another than the real author. 

1727-43 CHamuers Cycd s.v., The greater epistles of 
St. Ignatius, &c., are usually supposed to be pseudonymous. 
1882 Harkert & Laine (#t/e) A Dictionary of the Anony- 
mous and Psendonymons Literature of Great Britain. 
Ree H. B. Swete Afpocalypee Introd. xv. § 4. 170 A 

hristian apocalypse, if psendonymous, would naturally 
have been attrihuted to an Apostle. 

Hence Pseudo-nymouely adz., in a pseudonym- 
ous manner, under a false or fictitious name. 

1836 in Byron's IWks. (1846) 428/2 Pieces published anony- 
mously or pseudonymously. @1845 Barnam /ngol. Leg, 
Ferry Yarvis's Wig, A siaff by drapers most pseudony- 
mously termed ‘everlasting’, 1882-3 Schag's LEncycl, 


PSEUDOPODIUM. 


Relig. Knowl. UL 1276 |Languet’s) Vindiclae contra 
tyrannos, published pseudonymously in 2579. 

Pseudonymunele, -uncule. [f. L. type 
“pseudonymuneul-us, dim. of Pseuddnymus: see 
prec. and -uNcLE.] A petty or inslgnificant person 
who writes under a Ya jm, 

1875 Reape Wand. Heir Pref. a2 She makes the public 
believe ‘C. Ff." is a clue to her whole name 1 so she is pot a 
Pseudonymuncule. 1875 Swinavana Chapman zz The 
dirty tactics of a verminous pseudonymuncle, 

Pseudoparalysia, etc.: see PsELDO- 2, 

| Pseudoperipteros, -on (psitidopéri-ptérps, 
-pn). inc. Arch, Also 7 (after F.) psoudo- 
peripter. [a. late Gr. Sine on (Vitrav.), 
f. Yevdo-, PBEUDO- + epinrepor PERIPTER, -EROS. 
In F. pseudo-périptére (Littré).] A form of temple 
or other building with free columns forming a 
portico in front (and sometimes in rear) as in 
a peripteral building, bnt the rest of the columns 
engaged In the walls instead of standing free. 
Hence Pseudoperi-pteral a., having the structure 
of a pseudoperipteros, 

ae Pincus (ed. 5), Preydoperipier |r Pseudopert- 
fteron), a sort of Temple, where the side Pillars were put 
in the Wall of the inner Side of the Temple. 1850 Lettcu 
tr. C. O, Miller's Anc. Art § 288 (ed. 2) 317 Temples.. 
pseudo-peripteral with engaged columns around. 1875 
Encycl. Brit, U1. pels There are hut two knowo examples of 
Greek antiquity of a psendo-peripteral structure—the gigantic 
fane of ae Olympius at Agrigentum, and the nine- 
columned edifice at Paestum. 1883 Craske tr. Reber's Anc. 
Art atg It would be difficult todecide whether this peculiar 
psendo-peripteros [at Agrigentum] owed its conformation 
ta the huilding-stone at isposal ; 

Pseudopod (ps-, led al Biol. — Also 
-pode. [In sense 1, ad. mod.L. Pszuporopium ; 
in sense 2, f. Gr. Yevdo-, PezUDO- + mous, rod- foot ; 
in sense 3, f. mod.L. Pseudopoda nent. pl.] 

1. Zool. and Goi, = Pseubporonium. 

1874 Lussock Orig. § Afet. Ins. v. 101 The processes or 
pseu opods [in Alagosphera planula) grow gradually 

longer, thinner, and more pointed. 1904 Srit, Aled. Fral. 
to Sept. 596 Cells with clongated blunt pseudopods. 
Zool, A process or projection serving as a foot 
in the larvx of certain insects. (Cf. Pro-LEc.) 

1900 Mtatt & Hammono Harteguin Fly ii. 33 Pseudopods, 
or provisional larval feet, occur in most of the families. 

3. Zool, A member of the former division /seudo- 
foda of Infusorians, comprising those having 
psendopodia (now usnally classed as Rhizopoda). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pseudopodal (ps-, sivdp:pédal), a. Biol. [f. 
mod.L, /’seudopod-a (see prec.) +-AL.] 8. Belong- 
ing to the Pseudopoda (sce prec. 3); having 
pseudopodia. b. = next. 

1880 W, 5S. Kent Afan. /nfusoria 1.236 Afonas obesa... 
Body elongate. .the periphery penally produced at variable 
points into one or more.. pseudopodal prolongations, 

Pseudopodial (ps-, sidopsdial), a. Biol. [Ff 
Pseuboropi-cm + -At.) Of the nature of, per- 
taining to, or connected with a psendopadium. 

1865 Carpentza in /ntell. Observer No. 4 The most 
delicate udopodial threads. 1875 Huxiry & Mastin 
Elem, Biol, (1883) 135 Nucleated corpuscles..which throw 
out very long pseudopodia! proloogations. 

So Pseudopodian a., in same sense; Psende- 
podie (-ppdik) a. = Pszuporopat. 

1865 Nat. fist. Rev. Apr. 298 Representing the sarcode 
that filled the chambers, psendopodian tubules and stolon 
passages, 1890 Cent. Dict., Pseudopodic, P 

|| Pseudopodium (ps-, sisdepdedidm). Biol, 
Pl.-la. [mod.L., f. Gr. yevdo-, PaEUDO- + ~fodfumy, 
ad. Gr. xé&ov, dim, of mots, rod- foot. 

1. Zool, In certain Protozoa (esp. ape): 
Each of a number of processes temporarily formed 
by protrusion of any part of the protoplasm of the 
body, and serving for locomotion, prehension, or 
ingestion of food. Also, a simtlar formation in an 
nmoeboid cell, as a leucocyte. 

1854 J. Hoca Afifcrose, un. iL (1861) 265 Finger-like pro- 
cesses, called pseudopodia, which it appears to have the 

wer of shooting out from any part of its substance. 1875 
Vane & Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 18 Each pseudo+ 
podium is evideotly, at first, an extension of the denser clear 
substance (ecfosarc) only. 1901 G. N. Catxins Protozoa 
27 note, The term ' ps pods ‘was given by von Siebold 
to replace Dujardin's more descriptive phrase ‘ geable 
processes ' (expansions variables). 2 4 

b. The tapering candal extremity or ‘ foot’ of a 
Rotifer, serving for swimming, attachment, etc. 

1898 Sencwicx Textbh, Zool, 1. viii. 299 The posterior end 
of the body tapers, and is catted the foot or pseudopodium 5 
. -the joints are often ate retractile. 

2, Bet. A false pedicel or foot-stalk; applied to 
certain clongations of the stem in MOSses, AS those 
supporting the Sean in Ausacomnion, or the 
sporogonium in Sphagnum. 

3861 H. Macmintan Footnotes fr. Page Nat. 32 Several 
species of mosses are furnished with gemme@ or psendo- 
podia, which consist of powdery ce heads 
terminating an elongated and almost leafless portion of the 
stem, 1876 J. H. Barrour in Encyc?. Brit, VV. 161/32 In 
Sphagnum, the sporogonium is fully developed within the 

igonal leaves, and when complete the axis beneath it 
elongates, forming the pseudopodium. 

Pssudo-pore, cic. ; see PSEUDO- 2. = 
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PSEUDOPROPHET. 


Pseudoprophet (ps-, sizdoprp fet). [ad. late 
L. pseudoprophéla (Itala a 200), Gr. pevdonpopyrns 
(Matt. xxiv. 11): see Pszupo- and ProPHer. So 
F. pseudo-prophéte (13th c. in Littré).] A false 
prophet ; one who falsely pretends to be a prophet, 


or who  prophenee falsely. ’ 
c1380 Wreur Set. Wks. IL. 394 And bes newe ordris.. 
ben clepid of Crist pseudo-profetis. ¢ 1420? Lyoc. Assembly 
% Gods 708 Pseudo Peper, false sodomytes. 1587 
cunsnen Chron. LIL. 180/1 An_heremit, whose name 
was Peter, dwelling about Yorke.. This pseudoprophet or 
false foreteller of afterclaps. 1634 Sir T. Heeseer 7'rav. 
199 At Medina is the Psendo-prophets Sepulchre. 1837 W. 
Irvine Caf?. Bonneville 111. 203 As soon as a prencher, or 
eudo prophet..gets followers enongh, he..sets up for an 
independent chief and ‘medicine man’. 

So Pseudopro‘phetess, a false 
Pseudoprophe'tic, -ical ad/s. 

1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. ii, 21 ‘Which calleth herself 
a Prophetess’, but is indeed a ge al a -e and 
seducer of myservants. 1668 — Div. Dial. v. iv. (1713) 406 
That Chair of Infallihility that he and his * Pseudoprophetick 
Body boast they sit in. 2588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodl. 45 
The fantasticall books of Brigit full fraught with such 
*pseudopropheticall wonderments. 
Epist, (1669) 130 The Bestian and Pseudoprophetical power 
..is hurnt and destroyed. 


prophetess ; 


Pseudoprostyle (ps-, siadoprdustail), a. and | 


sb, Arch, [f. Pstupo- + PRostyLE.] — (Sce quot.) 


1881 Archit, Publ. Soc, Dict., Pseudoprostyle, a portico | 


proses less than an intercolumniation; a term nsed by 
osking. 1886 in Encycl. Dict. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Pseudopsia, etc.: see PsEUDU- 2. 
Pseudoscope (ps-, si#*déskoup). [f. Pszvno- 
+-ScorE.] An opl ical inslrnment invented by 
Wheatstone, containing two reflecting prisms 
which can be so adjusted as to produce an apparent 
reversal of the convexity or concavity of an object. 
1852 Wneatstoxe Physiol. Vision § 23 in Phil. Trans. 11 
As this instrunient conveys to the mind false perceptions of 
all external objects, 1 have called it the Psendoscope. 1855 
H. Spencean Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1.111. x. 380 When looked 
at through the Pseuduscope, convex objects scem concave, 
1879 H. Gavan in Proc. Royal Dudl. Soc. 180 If we place 
it in a psendoscope—?. ¢. an instrument which enables us 
to view the right picture with the left eye, and the left with 
the right—it stands up like a solid body, just the reverse of 
the effect in the stereoscope. 
So Pssudoscopic (-skp'pik) a., pertaining to the 
pseudoscope; involving apparent reversal of con- 
vexity and concavity, or other optical illusion 


1664 H. More Exé.7 | 


(hence Pssudosco'pically adv.); Pssudoscopy | 


(-e'sképi), the use of the pseudoscope; the pro- 
duction of optical illusions such as are caused hy il. 

1857 Grove Contrib, Sc. in Corr. Phys, Forces (1874) 444 
With terrestrial objects the effect of the binocular..is in 
many instances pseudoscopic. 1872 Contemp. Kev. X1X. 
411 When we look pseudoscopically at the face of a plaster 
bust, or at the outside of a mask, itis only after a lengthened 
gaze that such ‘conversion of relief" occurs. 

Pseudoscorpion, etc.: see PsEUDO- 2. 

Pseu-dosoph (spf), fad. Gr. yevddcop-os 
falsely wise, f. yeudo-, PSEUDO- + copds wise: cf. 
Philosoph.) One who falsely affects, or supposes 
himself, to be wise; a pretender to wisdom. So, 
Pseudo‘sopher, Pseudoso'phical ¢., Pseudo'- 
sophy [Gr. Yev8ouopia]. (All sose-wds.) 

1863 De Morcan From Matter to Spirit Pref. 25 This 
will only be done by the pseudosophs. 1884 Swinavexe 
Alise., Wordsw. § Byron (1886) 112 The excuse which 
may be pleaded alike for the transatlantic and the cis- 
atlantic pseudosopher. 1885 /éid., Land §& Wither 197 
Disbelievers in his pseudosophy. 1902 ~ in Q. Kev. July 31 
So consummate and pseudosophical a quack. 

|| Pseudostoma (psizdg'stdmi). Pl. pseudo- 
stomata (-ostg'mata). [mod.L. Cf. Gr. Yevdd- 
aropza the false or blind mouth (of a river), f, 
yevdo-, PSEUDO- + ordza mouth.] 

1. Anat. A point on the surface of a seroas 
membrane, regarded by some as the mouth of one 
of the absorbents or lymphatic vessels which begin 
in such membranes. 


3886 Cassell's Encycl. Dict., Pseudostourata, .. Anat, 
Flattened connective-tissue corpuscles passing np from the 
interior to the surface of the serous membranes. 1895 Sy. 
Soc. Lex., Psendostoma, one of the deeply-stained areas 
seen under the microscope in a silver-stained section of 
endothelium, Klein believes many of them to be the stained 
processes of connective-tissue cells, 


2. Zool, = PSEUDOSTOME 1. 


1895 Syed, Soc. Lex., Pseudostoma.., Al i 
of an Echinoderm larva (echino medi). ee 


3, Zool, A synonym of Geomys, a genus of 
American rodents with external check-pouches 
(called in Eng. pocket gophers or pouched rats), 

1823 Long’s Exped, to Rocky Mis, Vil. 231. 

Hence Psendostomatous @., pertaining to a 
pseudostoma, or having pseudostomata (sense 1). 

Pseudostome (ps-, sidzde,stoom). Zool, [ad. 
mod.L. pseudostoma: see prec.] 

1. The mouth or oral opening of the psend- 
embryo of an echinoderm. 

1877 [see psendoproct s.v. Psevpo- a}. 

_2. Ina sponge, a false osculum or excurrent open- 
ing, the mouth of a secondary canal arising from 
fusion; also called pseudosculum (see PSEUDO- 2), 
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1887 SoLtas in Encyel. Brit. XXL 4316/1 (Sponges) The 
opening. .to the exterior being termed a false oscule or 
pseudostome. ‘The faulty use of the term oscule..is here 


obvions; for in one sense the oscnle is always a pseudo- 


stome. 
3. A rodent of the genus PsEUDOSTOSA (sense 3). 
So Psendo'stomine a., belonging or allied to 


the genus Pseudostoma ; having external cheek- | 
pouches, as a pocket-rat; Pseudostomo:sis, the | 
ormation of a pseudostome (sense 2); Psendo- | 


stomo'tic a., pertaining to or exhibiting pscudo- 
stomosis; Psendo'stomous a. [Gr. pevddorop-os 
having false mouths], belonging to a pseudostome, 


or having pseudostomes (sense 2). 

1887 Soutas in Excyct. Brit, XXIL. 416/1 Iu some sponges 
. secondary independent openings, eecenilvely like oscules, 
are added. ‘This pseudostomosis is due to a folding of the 
entire sponge, So as to produce secondary canals or cavities. 
1890 Cent, Dict., Pseudostomine .. Pseudostomotic., Pseudo- 
stentous. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Psendostomotic..Pseudo- 
stontous. 

Pseudostratum, etc.: see PSEUDO- 2. 

Pseudovary (ps-, sizdowvari). Zool, Also 
in Lat. form pseudovarium (-ovéerigm), pl. 
-ia. [ad. mod.L. psexdovagrium, {. Gr pevb- 
(Psecpo-) + ovdriun: Ovany.] @. The ovary or 
gencralive gland of certain imperfect female insecls 
which reproduce parthenogenetically, and usually 
viviparously, as in aphides. b. = Proligerous 
pellicle : see PROLIGEROUS a. 1. So Pseudo-val «., 
pertaining to or containing psendova (see below) ; 
Pseudova‘rian a., pertaining to a pseudovary ; 
Pseudo'viauct, the duct of a pseudovary; Pseud- 
o'vam (pl. -ova), an ovum or egg produced by a 
psendovary, and developing without fertilization ; 
a parthenogenetic ovum. 

1864 H. Srexcer Princ. Biol. § 75 1.214 In the Aphiaes.. 
from the fertilized eggs laid hy perfect females, there grow 
up imperfect females, in the pseud-vvaria of which there 
are developed psend-ova, 1870 Rotieston A nint. ae 
Introd. 112 This form of nsexual genesis is called ‘ pseudo- 
parthenogenesis ', and the reproductive gland a * psend- 
ovarium’. /did., ‘he ‘psendovaria' [in certain dipterous 
larva] being destitute of any ‘psendoviduct ', 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. tav. Anim, vii. 383 lt tears the psendoval sac. 
(bid. 447 The young are developed within organs which 
resemble the ovarioles of the irue females..and may be 
lermed psendovaries, The terminal or anterior chamber of 
each pseudovarian tube is lined by an epithelium. 1878 
Rect Gegendaur's Contf. inat. 302 The so-called pseudova 
have been distinguished from the eggs. 

Pseudo-velum, eic.: see PSEUDO- 2. 

Pshalmody, obs. form of PsaLsopy. 

Pshaw (pf, §6), 24. and sd. Also 8 pshah, 
sha, ‘pshaw, 8-9 psha, 9 p’shaw, (psa, psaw). 
[A natural expression of rejection.] 

A. int, An exclamation expressing contempt, 
impatience, or disgust. 

1673 Wycuertey Geatl, Dancing Master m, Mons. 
Pshaw! wat do you tell me of the matche! 1710 Swier 
Frul. to Stella 12 Dec., Why, it seems your pacquet-boat is 
not lost: pshah, how silly that is. 1710 Mars. Centuivre 
Bickerstaf's Burying 15 Sha, shn; 1 tell thee thou art 
mistaken. 1798 Freng, ete. in Anti-Facobin No. 31 (1852) 
174 ‘Pshaw ! what, ever blundering !—yon drive me from 
my patience. 1814 Sforting Alag, XLIV. 16a P'shaw, 
exclaims some old sportsman. 186a Mrs. H. Wooo Afrs. 
Hallid. Ww xiv, “Pshaw !' was the peevish ejaculation of 
Mr. Dare. 188) J. W. Grauam Meera I. x. 110 Psa} it is 
excusable ina woman. /dfd. 1L y. 168 Psaw ! 

B. as sd. 

171a STEELE Sfect. No. 438 » 3 Pishes and Pshaws, or 
other well-bred Interjections. 1768 Barer Mann. & Cust 
ftaly 1. 277 To answer me with an aery pshaw. 1840 
Nooo Aiduansegg, Her precious Leg x, She writh’d with 
impatience more than pain, And uttered ‘pshaws !' and 
‘pishes{* 5845 Sropoart Gram, in Encyel, Bletrop. 3. 
1799/1 Pisk and pskaw .. express different shades of con- 
tempt, the latter showing more of ill humour and vexation 
than the former. 

Pshaw (po, f9), v. [f prec} 

. intr, To say *pshaw!? Often with a. 

1759 Sterne Tr, Shandy 1. xvii, My father travefled home- 
wards..in none of the best of moods—pshawing and pishing 
all the way down. 18aa Scorr Miged viii, And why pshaw 
at my Lord Mayor, sweetheart? a 1864 [see Pisa v. 1}, 
1891 Lougin, Mag. Sept. 455 Don't ‘ Pshaw !’ at me. 

. trans. To depreciate or show contempt for 
by saying ‘ pshaw !” 

1848 Tuacktray Bk. Snobs xxix. (xxii.J, They psha'd the 
French fleet, 1901 Blackw. Blag. Feb. 247/1 He pshawed 
his melancholy vapours. 

Psht, — (pft, pit) int, [A natural utter- 
ance of whispered sound : cf. gs¢, whisht.] An utter- 
ance enjoining caution or expressing impatience. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover m1. Wks. 1799 1. 84 Pshut !— 
Somebody's coming, 1868 Yates Kock Ahead 1. viii, 

Psht !” said the old gentleman to himself. a 

Psicho-, Psicro-, erron. ff. PsycHo-, PaycHRo-. 

Psilanthropic (pscilénprypik), @.  [f. as 
next + -10: cf. philanthropic.| Of, pertaining to, 
or in accordance with psilanthropism. 
te: Some in Lit. aes (1839) IV. 13 The purport 

give a psilanthropic explanation and soluti f th 
phrases, Son of God nae “3 Man, bahia” 

Psilanthropism pelle abepie Sy [f. eccl. 
Gr. YiddvOpwn-os merely human (f. yidAds bare, 


PSILOTHRON. 


mere + dv@pwmos man) + -18M.] The doctrine that 
Jesus Christ was a mere man. 

¢1810 Conenwce in Lif. Rem. (1838) 114. 260 The con- 
clusion is, that between the Homoonsian scheme and mere 
Psilanthropism there is no intelligible medium. 1835 — 
Aids Ref. (1848) 1. 163, Vhe true designation of their 
characteristic tenet..is Psilanthropism, or the assertion of 
the mere humanity of Christ. 1866 J. Martineau Zss. 1. 
368 He embraced..the ‘ Psilanthropism’ of the sect, 

So Psila:‘nthropist, one who holds this doctrine 
= HUMANITARIAN 13 Psila'nthropy = PstLan- 


THROPISM. 

¢1810 Coreriwce in Lit, Rene. (1838) IN. 24x Against 
those *Psilanthropists who as falsely, as arrogantly, call 
themselves Unitarians. 1883 C4. Q. Rev. XV. 280 Socrates 
. says he cannot treat Nestorius as a Psilanthropist. 1864 
Wenaster, “Psilanthropy. 1876 E. Metior Priesth. vii. 
339. To allege that [they] see in the phrase, ‘son of man i 
nothing more than a barren psilanthropy. : 

Psilo-(pseilo-, ssile-), before a vowel psil-, com- 
bining form of Gr. yidds hare, smooth, mere, used 
in a few scientific terms : 

Psiloceratite (-seriteit) Palont. [Gr. xépas, 
xepar- horn + -ITE1], a fossil cephalopod of the 
Jurassic genus Psiloceras, Psilodermatous 
(-d5amittas) a, Zool. [Gr. Bépya, Seppar- skin, 
Derwa + -ous], having the skin naked or without 
scales, as an amphibian of the Pséloderaiata. 
Psilology (-p'ldzi) nonce-wd. [see -Locy], mere 
or empty talk, Psilopeedic (-p7'dik) a. Ornith. 
[Gr mais, va8- a child +-1c], of a bird: hatched 
naked or without down; opposed to plilopedic. 
Psilo‘sophy wonce-wd. [sce -sopHy], shallow 
philosophy; so Psilo‘sopher. 

1888 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 22 In studying the 
*Psiloceratites of Central Europe. 1820-30 CoLEaipcE in 
Lit. Rem. (1838) 111. 33 Schools of *psilology (the love of 
empty noise) and misosophy. 1884 Coves A¢ NV, Amer. 
Birds (ed. 2) 88 A more exact distinction may be drawn by 
using the terms gtilopadic and *Asilopadic..respectively for 
those birds which are hatched feathered or naked. 188a 
Ocitvie (Annandale) Suppl., *Psilosopher, a would-be or 
pretended philosopher. 1817 CoLrripce Blog. Lit. iii. 
(1882) 34 nofe, 1 was decried as a bigot by the roselytes of 
French Phi- (or to speak more truly, *Psi-)losophy. | (hid, x. 
85 Their adoption o| French morals with French psilosophy. 

Psilomelane (pseilgmélein). Afin. Also 
-melan, [f, Pstto- + Gr. péday, neuter of péAas 
black.] A common ore of manganese, a hydrated 
oxide, occurring in smooth black amorphous 
masses, or in botryoidal or stalactitic shapes. 

Chemically it is a mechanical combination of the hydrated 
dioxide and protoxide, the Jatter often partly replaced by 
other protoxides, chiefly baryta and potash. r 

1831 Trans. Royal Soc. Edin. M1. 130 The name psilome- 
Jane..is formed in allusion to the black colour and smooth 
hematitic shapes of the mineral. 1870 Yeats Nad. fist. 
Comm. 1. (1872) 3, The principal ores of manganese are 
Pyrolusite and Psilomelane, both binoxides, the former 
anhydrous, the latter containing 1 per cent. of water, | 

lence Psilomela‘nica., of or of the nature of psilo- 
melane; Psilome‘lanite = PSILOMELANE. 

31883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 479/2 The writer found [in a 
manganese nodule dredged up by the ‘ Challenger’ expedi- 
tion]..a total of 21-04 per cent. of the psilomelanic part. 
1839 De 1a Becue Rep. Geol. Cornw., etc. 610 Psilo 
melanite [is found]at Upton Pyne, and near Launceston, 1879 
Cassel?’s Techn, Educ. 1V.255/1 Psilomelanite and braunite 
. are hydrated peroxide and sesqnioxide of manganese. 

|| Psilosis (psaildvsis). [mod.L., a. Gr. pidwors, 
n. of action from yidody to strip bare, make bald: 
sec -0SI18.] , 

1. Path. A stripping bare, as of hair or flesh. 

1842 in Dunciison Dfed. Lex. 1858 in Marne Zafos. 


Lex. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. Wi. 368 In psilosis or 
sprue, the cesophagus is denuded of epithelium. /déd. 476 
is 


©Psilosis ' (WeAds, bare) is suggested by Phin in ove of 
valuable papers as a substitute for ‘sprue’. ; 

2. Gee Gram, The substitution of a éenzis for 
an aspirate, as in pdms for pagus, or of the spéritus 
denis instead of the spiritus asper. ; 

1904 J. H. Movutton in Expositor May 36: Occasional 
deaspiration is part of the general tendency towards psilosis 
which started from Tonic influences and became universal, 
as modern Greek shows. ah 

Hence Psilotic (psoilg'tik) a., of or pertaining to 
psilosis. 

+ Psi-lother, -othre. Also 5 -otre, 7 psy]. 
[ad. L. psilothrum, or a. F. psilothre: see next.] 

}. A substance that removes hair; a depilatory. 

1585 T. WasttNncton Ur. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xxis 59 A 
Psilothre..is a paste whiche .. doeth foorthwith cause the 
haires tofall out, 1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 204 Every 
Psylother..doth not only attenuate, but evell hairs. 

2. Herb. Bryony (Bryonia dioica), supposed to 
have a depilatory property. 

¢ 1440 Pallad. on Hiséb. 1. 917, Wattrid cucumber seed, or 
comyn grounde, Lupyne, or psifotre, kest on the grounde. 

'Psilothron. Os. Also 7 psylo-, psilo- 
thrum. [L. psiléthrumt, a. Gr. pidobpov a depila- 
tory, f. yidody to bare, with instrumental soffix.] 

1. = prec. 1. 

[exg00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 294 Pou 
place with pe ae fie ane ‘petlatrol. 
thot. 35 Pstloirum, depilatorium idem.] 
Anim, § Alin. 59 The milk.. With the gall of an hedghog, 
and braine of @ Eat, itisa psilothron. /did. 131 [ete.} 


schalt anointe al be 
41387 Sinon. Bare 
1661 Lovett Aisi. 


PSITHURISM., 


2. = prec. 2. 

1601 Iottann Pliny xxi. i. 11, 149 There is a certain wild 
white vine, which... others {call] Melothron or Psilothrum. .. 
‘This know the curriours well who dresse skins, for they use 
it much, 1706 Puiturs, Psilothron, the Herb Briony or 
white Vine. 5 a. 

Psithurism (psi:piiriz’m). rare. 
psithyrism, ad. Gr. yOtpopua or yidupapds, f. 
ysOupi(-ew to whisper.) Whispering ; a whispering 
noise, as of leaves moved by the wind. 


nuultitudinous leaves made ghostly music. 1875 — Slack- 
smith & Scholar (1876) W.1a The wind wooed them with a 
whispering psithurism. 

Psittac (psittek). rare. Also 5 psitake. 
(ad. L. pséétac-us, a. Gr. Yirraxds parrot.] A 
bird of the genus Psittacus ; a parrot. 

[e 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxvii. 274 And there ben manye 
Popegayes that thei fleet Psitakes in hire langage.J 1881 
Academy 1 Oct. 2§2/1 To him parrots are psittacs. 

Psittaceous (psit2"Jas), a. Ornith. [f. L. 
Psillac-us parrot (see prec.) + -Eous.] Of or 
belonging to the parrot family of birds, 7sisacide. 
So Psitta‘cean, Pasi'ttaold ad/s. (in mod. dicts.). 

1835 Ktray s/ad, & Just, Aint. ii. 91 The Psittaceous or 
Parrot trihes._ : F 

Psittacine (psi'tissin), a. (sd.)  [ad. L. 
psittacinus, f, psittacus parrot.) Of or belonging 
to 2 parrot or to the parrot family; fg. parrot-like. 
b. 56. A hird of this family, 

1888 Sat, Rev. 22a Sept. Fe The gtibness of these 
psittacine politicians, 1890 A. B, Meyen in /éis Jan, 26 
On the Coloration of the Young in the Psittacine Genus 
Eclectus. 1895 Atheneum 16 Mar. 348/3 Showing that it 
was completely psittaciae. 

Psittacinite (psite'sinait). Affix. [Named 
1876; f. as prec, + -ITE! 2.) A hydrous vanadate 
of lead and copper, of a parrot-green colour, occur- 
ring a3 a pulverulent coating on quartz. 

1876 Amer, Frnd. Sef. Ser. wt. XU. 36 Psittacinite occurs 
sometimes associated with gotd. 1893 CHarman Béoupipe 
Practice 197 Psittacinite from Montana. 

Psi‘ttacoid, a [f. Gr. yirrax-ds, parrot + 
-01D.] Like or akin to the Pset/acide or parrols. 

1898 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

So || Psittaco-sis (sce quot.). 

1897 Westen. Gas. 3 May 10/1 The British Medical 
Fournal sounds a note of warning to those who make pets 
of parrots, ‘These birds are the source of a disease, psitta- 
cosis, which has lately occurred at Genoa. ‘The disease 
takes the form of inalignant pneumonia. 

Psoadic (psoedik), a. [irreg. f. next + -1c.] 
Of or pertaining to the psoas muscle. 

285. Owen (Annandale 1882), The promtic plexus. 1858 
Mayne Zafos. Lex., Psoadicus,..ot or betonging to the 
Join, or 10 the soz inuscles: psoadic. 

Psoas (psdu%s). Anat, [Properly pl. of fsoa, a. 
Gr. Ya, usually in pl. yder, acc. Yas, the muscles 
of theloins. From the rare occurrence of the sing., 
the pl. fsoas has been erroneously taken as sing.J 
The name of two muscles of the hip: (a) Psoas 
magnus, a large flexor muscle of the hip-joint 
which arises from the lumbar vertebre and sacrum 
and is inserted along with the iliac into the lesser 
trochanter of the femur; cf. ILtorsoas. (4) /?s0as 
farvus or minor, a muscle (inconstant in man) 
which in many mammals forms a powerful flexor 
of the pelvis upon the spine. 

a. sing. psoa, pl. psoas. 

1681 tr, Willis’ Rest, Med. Wks. Vocab., Psoa, a great 
muscle beginning at the axth mb, and going through the 
bowels to the privie-members, 1684 tr. Blancara’s Phys. 
Dict, (1693), Psoas, Muscles of the Loins, which proceed 
from about the two lowermost Vertebres of the Thorax. 
1797 Hunter in Phd, Trans, LX V1. 610 Where the coton 
Passes over the psoas and iliac vessels. 

8. psoas taken as 8 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Psoas Magnus, or Lumbalis 
+. Psoas Parvus. 3871 Huxiey Anat. Vertebr. Anim ii. 49 
The psoas nifnor..is 2 protractor of the pelvis. 

b. altrib., as psoas abscess, muscle, etc. 

1813 J. Tuomson Lect. Juflami. 153 The disease called 
psoas al » 1804 AbERNETHY Surg. Obs. 214, 1... 
carried it upwards by the side of the psoas muscle, 1870 
Roiteston Anint. Life 3 The two psoas musctes. 


[irreg. for | 
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skin, characterized by the appearance of dry reddish 
patches covered with glistening imbricated scales. 
, 1684 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (1693), Psoriasis, a dr 
itching Scab. 1818-20 E. Tuomrson Cudten’s Nosol. Method. 
(ed. 3) ws Psoriasis is not contagious. 1878 ‘I’. Bryant 
Pract, Surg, \. 81 The psoriasis commonty appears on the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet. 

attrib. & Con, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X.748 A pro- 
fuse eruption, of a psoriasis character. 1898 J. Hutcuinson 
Archives of Surgery 1X. No. 36. 365 Covered with psoriasis- 


| lupoid cruption of a very severe character. 1899 Adéuit's 
1872 M. Coutins Pr. Clirice I. xix. ar8 Psithurism of | yet. Wage VIN cen A eats a 


Hence Psoa'tie a. rare [irregular] = Psoapic; | 


Psoi'tis (see quot. 1842), 

1842 DunGuson Med. Lex, Psoitis, inflammation of the 

soas muscles. 1877 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycd, Med. XVI. 96 

'saitis also occurs. .as an independent disease. z 

| Psora (psoe'ra). [L. psdra, n. Gr. Ydpa itch, 
mange, = L. scadies.] A contagions skin disease ; 
scabies, the itch. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks, Vocab, Psora, the 
scabbado, or scabbiness with pustles, 1803 tr. Heberden's 
Comment, xxiii, (1806) 115 There is an appearance exactly 
like it..yet differs from the true psora by being very little, 
if at all infectious. 1895 Syd. ‘sh - Lex., Psora, the Itch. 
+-Also, mange, applied to men and beasts, 1899 4//dute’s 
Syst. Med. VIN. 551 From bis {Celsus’] time down to thatof 
Willan we find the names Psora and Lepra applied loosely 
to all kinds of squamous diseases. | 

| Psoriasis (ps-, sorsisAsis). (mod.L., 2. Gr. 
Yopidois, f. Yupiay to have the itch, f. Ydpa itch. 
The etymological pronunciation is (ps6erijét'sis), 
but that given is in ordinary use.] A disease of the 


| pso-rophthalmy. 


Syst. Med. VIM, 559 A riasis patient. 

Hence Psoriatio (psderijetik) a., of the nature 
of or affected with psoriasis; sé, one who suffers 
from psoriasis; Psoriatiform a., having the form 
or appearance of psoriasis. 

1883-4 Jfed. Ann. 50/2 Applied to the psoriatic patches. 
1899 44 dbutt’s Syst, Med. V111.534 Ichthyosis..is sometimes 
found in psoriatic families. /éfa. 558 There are J pig 
gyrate, and popular forms of eltoritins, lbid. 571 The 
view which would convert our psoriatics. .into a ¢! 
neurotics and cripples. 

Psoric (psoerik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. poupi-ds, 
f, popa Psora. In F. psorigue.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to psora or itch. 

1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 203 He had psoric 
excoriations on the legs. . 

B. sb. A remedy for the itch [cf. Gr. yopixd]. 

(1684 tr, Slancard’s Phys. Dict. (1693), Psorica, Medi- 
cines against the Scab.] 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Psoric..a 
medicine for curing the itch. 

So Psoroid, Pso‘rous ads. 

1858 Mavne Expos, Lex., Psorodes,. having or full of itch : 
psorous.. Psoroides,. resembling psora or ite 3 psoroid. 

| Psorophthalmia (psoerpfpe'lmis), also 
(mod.L. f. Gr. Yopa itch, or 
Yopds itching + OpHTHatmia: cf, KF. psoroph- 
thalmie.] Scurfy inflammation of the eyes. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Psorophthabuy, scurviness of the 
brows, with an itch. 1684 1r. Blancard's Phys, Dict. (1693), 
Psorophthalmia, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. t, Psoroph- 
thaimy, an Opbthalmy, or Inflammation of the Eyes with 
itching. 1780 Ware (title) Remarks on the Ophthalmy, 
Psorophthalmy, and purulent Eye. 1803 Wirtman Vaz. 
Turkty 539 Psorophthalmy is common among the Syrians 
and Egyptians, 1858 in Mayne. 

Hence Psorophtha‘Imio a. 

1858 Mayne eae Lex., Psorophthaiuic,..of or betong- 
ing 10 psorophthaliny. — 

Psoro:ptic, a. Path. [Arbitrarily f. Gr. Ydpa 
itch, after sarcoptic.] Of the nature of psora. 

1900 Held 7 July 46/3Sarcoptic mange when the burrowing 
mites are the invaders, aud psoroptic mange when the 
common surface mite is the cause of the itching and other 
effects. = 

Psorosperm (ps6*resp3im). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
onéppa seed.] An individual of a group of 
Sporozoa (Psorospermix’, parasitic protozoa found 
in the mucous membranes, muscles, and liver of 
domestic animals, and sometimes in man. 

1866 Coasoto Jafeworms 8 The human_psorosperm. 
(1876 Beneden's Anim, Parasites 153 Vhe disease of silk 
worms, koown hy the name of‘ pchrine ', has been attributed 
tothe development of psorospermiz.] 1880 tr. vou Ziemsses's 
Cycl. Med. 1X. 494 Psorospernis have thus far only been 
found twice in the liver of man. 1897 Ad/but?'s Syst. Aled. 
1], 1003 The prevalence of a disease caused by psorosperms 
..in the lower animals, 

So Psorospe'rmial, Psoroape’rmian, Psoro- 
spe'rmic [= F. psorospermique), adjs., of, belong- 
ing to, or of the nature of /’sorespermie; Psoro- 
spermo‘sis, the occurrence or development of 
psorosperms in animals. 

1867 J. Hoce Microsc. nm. ti. 368 Observations..on the 
psorospermial sacs obtained from the hair of a peasant. 
1875 tr, von Zicmssen's Cycl, Med, 111.655 The Miescherian 
for Raineyan or psorospermian) sacs. fee Allbute’s Syst, 
dfed. |.209 Psorospermosis could not be induced. . by rubbing 
in psorospermial material obtained direct from the livers of 
other rabbits. 1898 /éid. V. 174 The rine discase, 
which is caused by a psorospermial organism. 1899 /bid. 
VIIL. 879 The disease was a culzoeaus at eget ee 

Pst, izt. [Soin Ger.] A whispered signal for 
silence. 7 

1872 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. Aug. 576/1,1 said, ‘ Pst, 
pst. *Qui vive?’ he whispered. 

Psucology, obs. form of Psycronooy. 

Psychagogic (ps-, saikiggdzik), «. [ad. 
Gr. Yoxayorysos atiractive to the mind, persuasive 
f. Yuxayoryia winuing of the mind, persuasion, £ 
Poxayaryds : see next. In mod.F. psychagogigue.] 

1. Influencing or leading the mind or soul; per- 
suasive, attractive, 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 573 When we examine the 
psychagogic influences Rape in the society among 
whom this belief origina! Abe up._ 1871 Morisey Vauve- 
nargues in Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 15 Essential conditions: of 
psychagogic quality. F wt 3 

2. (= Gr. pixayoryds.) Conjnring up or evoking 
the spirits of the dead. rare—'. 

1892 Edin. Reo. CLX XV. 423 In the play of the * Choe. 
Pphora: ' [Agamemnon's] royal shade, powerful in the realm 
of death, is wrought upon by the long psychagogic odes to 
succour his avengers. 

3. Med, (See quots.) 

890 Bituixes Med. Dict, Psychagogic,..having power 
to atouse or restore consciousness or mental activity. 1895 
po Ahad Lex, Psychagogic,. .cpithet apptied to restorative 
medicines, 


PSYCHE. 
So Psychago‘gical a., that leads the mind; 


hence Psychago'gically afv., persuasively. 
1822 Grote Anal. ke Nat, Jake 1. fi. § 6. 139 The 
mental (or psychagogical {ed. 1875 psychotogical]) machinery 


of the priest-hood is excellent; but they are ed 
deficient in physical force. 1849 i. Witson in Slacke, 
Afag. Nov. 645 Has any more versed and profound master in 
criticism, before or since, eeety en authoritatively, 
+. psychagogicatly, propounded. .the Dogma? 


Psy‘chagogue (-Agez). [f. Gr. yxy Parcur 
+ d-yoryds leading, lender ; in form = Gr. yoxe-ywyds 
leader of departed souls, said of Hermes. So mod.F. 


psychagogue,] 
. One who directs or leads the mind. rare. 

ne tr. von Feuchtersleben's Med, Psychol, (Syd. Soc.) 343 
All this must be effected and enforced by the physician, as 
2 psychagogne or instructor of the mind. 

2, One who calls ap departed spirits; a necro- 
mancer. 

3843 Linpene & Scott Gré. Lex., ¥uxaywyss,..as subst. a 
Recromancer, psychagogue. 1882 Daily News 12 Dec. 5/ 
Our modern psychagogues, the members of the Psychical 
Society, have vot been much more fortunate in calling up 
spirits than iheir ancient models. 

8. Aled. (See quot.) 

1867 C. A. Harnis Dict, Med. Terniinol, (ed. 3), Psycha- 
Sogucs.., medicines which resuscitate, as in cases of syncope. 

Psy'chal, a. rare. [f. Gr. Yix9 Psycue + -at.] 
Of or pertaining to the soul; spiritual; psychical. 

1844 Por Afesmeric Revelation Wks. 1864 1. 111 Certain 
psychal impressions which of tate have caused me much 
anxiety and surprise. @ ins mee inalia xxxvi. ibid. (Ut. 
505 To reconcile the psychal impossibility of refraining from 
admiration, with the too-hastily Baiedl mental conviction 
that, critically, there is nothing to admire. 1864 WessTER 
cites Bavny, 1900 West. Gaz. 10 Sept. 2/3 Ah God, that 
loves should roses be! ‘Their thorns our psychal pains. 


Psyohalgia toPsychasthenia: sec Psycuo-. 

Psyche (psoik/, ssitks).  [2. Gr. Yixg (in L. 
Pspehé) breath, f. psyxetw to breathe, to blow, (later) 
to cool; hence, life (identified with or indicated by 
the breath); the animating principle in man and 
other living beings, the source of all vital activities, 
rational or irrational, the soul or spirit, ia dis- 
tinction from its material vehicle, the o@pa or 
body ; sometimes considered as capable of persist- 
ing in a discmbodled state after separation from 


the body at death. 

In Mythology, personified as in rc. By Plato and other 
philosophers extended to the aafma mundi, conceived to 
animate the general system of the universe, as the soul 
animates the ATE organism. By St. Paut (developing 
a current Jewish distinction between sway, wveima, spirit of 
breath, and nepiesh, Wuxn, soul) used for the lower or merely 
natural life of nan, shared with other animals, in contrast 
with the wredua or spirit, conceived as a higher element 
due to divine influence supervening upon the original consti- 
tution of unregenerate human nature: see Psycuic a. 2, Psy- 
cuicat 2. (For this and other developments in pre-Christian 
Judaism, and the N. T. writings, see R. H. Charles, é/is¢. 
of the Doctrine ofa Future Life, 1899.)] 

1. The sonl, or spirit, as distinguished from the 


body ; the mind. 

1658 Siz T. Browne Hydriot. iv. 6x Why the Psyche or 
soul of Tiresias is of the masculine gender. 1794 Sutuivay 
View Nat. 11. 279 The two essentials in the composition cf 
all sublunary things were, by the ancient Greeks, termed 
Psyche and hyle, that is, spiritus et materia, soul and body. 
1 tr, Virehow in Tyndall Fragm, Se. (1879) I. xv. 407 
If explain attraction and repulsion as exhibitions of mind, 
as psychical phenomena, I simply throw the Psyche out of 
the window, and the Psyche ceases to be a Psyche. 4 
Lewes Study Psychol, 73 The most accredited [ancient 
thinkers not only detached Man from Nature, but the Min 
from the Organism; they invented a Psyche as the source 
ofall mental phenomena. 1888 Vee Princcton Rev. Mar. 
272 Psychotogy is the science of be Aes or soul. 1896 
P. Garoner Sculptured Tombs Hellas 24 The psyche, to 
Homer, is not in the least like the Christian Soul, but is 
a shadowy double of the man, wanting alike in force and 
wisdom. 1gog E, J. Ditton in Contemp. Rev. Ang. 287 It 
is difficult to realise the ition and to picture the psyche 
of Rozhdestvensky [the Russian admiral who fired on the 
North Sea fishing fleet]. 

tb. The animating principle of the universe as 
a whole, the soul of the world or anima mund?. 

1647 It. Mone Song of Soul Notes 138/2 Snch is ihe 
entrance of Psyche into the body of the Vniverse, kindling 
and exciting the dead inist. 1678 Cuowoatn /utel/. Syst. 
1. iv. § 21. 388 This is taken hy Plotinus to be the Eternal 
Psyche, that actively produceth Alt Things, in this Lower 
World, according to those Divine Ideas. /did. § 23. 406 
But in other places..he frequently asserts, xbove the Self- 
moving Psyche an Immovable and Standing Nous or Intel- 
lect, which was properly the Demiurgus. 

0. In later Greek Alythology, personlfied as the 
beloved of Eros (Cupid or Love), and represented 
in works of art as having butterfly wings, or as a 
butterfly ; known in literature as the herolne of the 
story related in the Golden Ass of Apuleins, 
Hence attrtd, in sense ‘like that of Psyche’, as in 
LPsyche-knot (of hair), Psyche-mould, Psyche task, 

1876 Geo. Exior Dan. Der, Ixi, In the Psyche-moald of 
Mirah's frame there rested a fervid beer Ar rng tala 
times rashly sapposed to require the a Ta. 
1895 S. B. Kenneoy in Outing (U. S.) Oct. 8/2 Do you 
think this Psyche knot suits the special cut of my features? 
1901 West Gaz. 28 May 2/4 After many Psyche tasks Fate- 
encumbered now unravelled, Hoping there’s no more to do. 
1904 /57d. 30 Nov. 4/2, 1 am not quite sure I know what is 


PSYCHEAN. 


‘a Psyche knot', which was what the lady's jet-black hair 
was transformed to. 
2. a. (After Gr.) A butterfly. 
31878 Emerson Sox. Zthics Wks. (Bohn) I, 473 The poor 
rub. expands into a beautiful form with rainbow wings... 
he Greeks called it Psyche, a manifest emblem of the soul, 
1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 396/1 Lovelier than any psyche of 
the sun floating with moons of velvet jet on wings of 
heavea’s blue. . : 
b. Eniom. A genus of day-flying bombycid 
moths, typical of the family Psychide. 

1832 Rexniz_ Cons, ect.- Butterfl. Aloths 44 Psyche 
(Schrank {r80r). The Brown Muslin (7’syche fusca). 5 
pale greytsh-brown, without spots;..the female without 
wings. 1857 STAINTON 5 
Family xi. Psychidz...The female of Psyche, not only with- 
out wings, but deprived of legs or antenna... The males fly 
by day in search of the females. é 

3. Astron. Name of one of the asteroids, 


1883 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Planetotds, No. 16. Psyche, | 


[discovered] 1852, Mar. 17 (by] De Gasparis. 

4. A cheval-glass; also psyche-glass. 

[Mod.F. In Diet. Acad, 1835. Said to be so called from 
Raphael's full-length painting of the fabled Psyche.) ‘ 

1838 Lytron Adice 1. v, ‘How low the room is.. !’ said 
Caroline;.." And I see no Psyche "1887 A thenaunt 18 June 
803/3 A girl combing her fair hair before a psyche. _ 

Hence Psyche‘an a. rare, of or pertaining to 
Psyche ; Psy‘cheism (see quot. 1895). 

1828 Lights § Shades \1. 286 You might have sprained it 
[your ankle] with more grace in a Psychean quadrille. 1849 
iF W. Happock (tite) Somnolism and Psycheism, otherwise 

ital Magnetism, or Mesmerism : considered Physiologically 
and Philosophically. 3895 Syd. Soc. Lewy Psycheism, the 
somnolent condition induced by mesmerism; now most 
commonly termed the hypnotic state, 

Psychiater (ps-, seikaiite). [mod. f. Gr. 
yiy# Psycns + larjp, laxpés healer, physician. 
So mod.F. psychiaire (Littré).] One who treats 
mental disease: an alicnist. 

1857 Duneuson Med. Lex. Psychiater, one who treats 
diseases of the mind—a Mad-doctor, 1884 Scotsman 
30 Aug., The psychiater, to whose sympathetic care the 
unfortunate victim of morbid incitements..is to be com- 
initted, 1902 Daily Chron. 23 Dec. 4/7 Professor Kraft 
Ebing, the renowned psychiater of the Vienna University. 

Psychiatric (-ixtrik), a. sd.) [f. as prec. 
+-10: cf, Gr, ldrpex-ds of or pertaining to a healer 
or to medicine.] Of or pertaining to psychiatry. 

‘iy tr. von Feuchtersieten's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc) 
Ed. Pref., He turned his attention to the revival of the study 
of psychiatric medicine. 1890 H. Evus Criminal ii. 37 
[Lombroso] initiated..a psychiatric museum. 1896 Daily 
News 22 Sept. 5/2 ‘The introduction of psychiatric institu- 
tions under State control. 

B. sé. Psychia‘trics (rarely -atric, -atrik). 
The theory or practice of psychiatry. 

31847 tr. von Feuchtersieben's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) x 
When we come to the study of psychiatrics proper—the 
doctrine of the diseases of the mind. 1861 V. Syd. Soc. Vear~ 
bk, Med. & Surg. 179 On Psychiatrik in its Legal Relations. 
1904 Daily Chron. 9 Aug. 3/2 Psychology, .. sociology, 
criminology, psychiatrics, have pronounced it guilty. 

So Psychia‘trical a.; Psychia‘trically adv. 

1847 tr. vor Fenchiersleben's Med. Psychol, (Syd. Soc.) 
287 ‘There is in these words ethically and psychiatrically an 

rtant intimation of the dangerous weakness of man. 
1884 Scotsman 30 Aug., Both parties—the psychiatrical and 
the philanthropic. 1896 Adfbutt's Syst. AJed. 1. 37 [Whey] 
work at the subject from the psychiatrical point of view, 

Psychiatrist (ps-, saikoiatrist). [f next + 
-Ist.} A student or professor of psychiatry. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897 Unqu- 
wart in Dict. Nat, Biog. LU. 320/2 It recalled. .the atten- 
tion of psychiatrists tothe physical basis of mentalaberratiun, 


Psychiatry (-aiati). [f. Gr. pixy Pscrne + 
larpeta healing, medical treatment (f. larpés healer). 


Cf mod.P. psychrairre (1867 in Littré).] The 
medical treatment of diseases of the mind. 
1846 in Worcesrea, citing Aontily Rev. 1862 N. Syd. 


Soc. Year-bk. Med. & Surg.167 Reportsin Psychiatry. 

A. B. Bauce Mire, Elen Gop. Ve ies A ecienae 

psychology and psychiatry. 1902 Brit. Med. Frul. 3 May 

1092 The intervention of psychiatry in the reform of criminals, 
sychic (psoikik, sairkik), @ (sd.) [ad. Gr. 

Pixic-ds of the soul or life: in mod.F. psychique, 

as in English.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the human soul or mind; 
mental; = PsYcCHIcAL @. 1. 

1873 Wacner tr. gras Hist. Ron. Lit. \. 422 In its 
refined descriptions uf psychic events the poem recalls 
Virgil's manner. 1883 Srit. Q. Rew july 14 ‘The varied 
stimuli, ung and physical. 90a Bucitan Watcher dy 
Threshold 131 Among women his psychic balance was so 
oddly upset that he grew nervous and returned unhappy. 

b. Characterized by being susceptible to psychic 
or spiritual influence. 

1905 Daily News 16 Feb. 12 ‘The Welsh are what is 
termed a ‘psychic’ race—that is, their senses are very 
highly strung, which Bike them a tendency to second sight, 
or clairvoyance, also clairaudience and telepathy. 

¢e, Physically delicate or frail; ‘spiritnelle’. 

1891 H. Herman His Angel 14 The girl was an frail and 
gale creature.,with tiny, pointed, psychic, rosy-tipped 

ani 

2. Pertaining to, or characterized by, the ‘lower 
sonl’ or animal principle, as distinguished from 
the spirit or ‘higher soul’; natural, animal; 
= PSYCHICAL 2. 

After St. Paul's use of puxixds, 1 Cor, ii. 24, etc. 


Man, Brit. Butterfl. & Moths 165 | 
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1858 J. Maatineay Stud, Chr. 259 1¢ was necessary that 


the Logos..should.. by preoccupation have neutralized the | 


action of the natural (or psychic) element throughout all 
the years of his continuance among men.- 1868 GLapsToxy 
Suv. Mundi ix, 376 What St. Paul calls the flesh and the 
mind, the psychic and the bodily life. 1889 Sidtiotheca Sacra 


July 399 The psychic, or animal, man, ts the natural man | 


of this present age. 

3. = PSYCHICAL a. 3. 

[2881 Dre Gheist, an Antobiogr. 39 When the ‘psychic 
figure ' diszppears, or is sucked back into the body of the 
medium.] 1887 F. Jounson Mew Psychic Stud. i. 7 Vhese 
studies are ternied psychic in a modified sense; they pertain 
not to the ordinary operations of the mind, hut to the unusual, 
such as thought-transference, somnambulism, mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, spiritualism, apparitions of the living, haunted 
houses, ghosts [etc.]. 1895 Mas. Besant in Daily Chron, 
1s Jan. 5/5 A man. .possessing some psychic gifts. 

b. Psychic force, a supposed force, power, or 
influence, not physical. or mechanical, exhibiting 
intelligence or volition, and assumed as the cause 
of certain so-called spiritualistic phenomena. 

1871 W. Caookes in Q. Frail. Sci. July 17 Respecting the 
cause of these phenomena, the nature of the force to which 
..L have ventured to give the name of Psychic [etc.}. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. uu. xvi. (2879) 632 The 
table was actually raised, either by his own ‘ psychic force ', 
or by the agency of disembodied spirits. 1900 tr. ¢*Zamuvia- 
vion's Unknown vi. 228 We are compelled to admit the 
existence of an unknown Gaerne force, emanating from the 
human being, and capable of making itself felt at great 
distances. 1908 Sir W. Crookes Let, to Editor, It is not 
improbable that Sergeant Cox might have suggested the 
term psychic force to me in conversation before June 1871. 

B. sb. 1. One who is particularly susceptible to 


‘ psychic’ influence (see PsYcHICAL 3); a ‘medium a 
31871 E, W. Cox Led. to W. Crookes in QO. Frnl. Sci. 
July 19, L venture to suggest that the force be termed the 
Psychic Force; the persons in whom it is manifested in 
extraordinary power Psychics; and the science relating 
to it Psychism, as being a branch of Psychology. 187 
— What anJ? 11.11, xxiii, 289 He had previously exhibite 
considerable power as a Psychic. 1890 Sat, Rev. 1 Nov. 
507/2 Hypnotisms, mesmerisms, spiritualisms, and spiritisms, 


the two latter kept rigidly separate by the orthodox psychic. | 


2. Ch. Hist. See quot., and cf. 2 above, 

1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects (1886), Psychics, a party 
nanie given to the orthodox by the Tertullianists, who called 
themselves ‘Spirituals '... The distinction was drawn from 


St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, where he writes | 


of the uyixds..and the mvevparixds. 

Psychical (ps-, sai*kikal), a. 
-AL$ S¢@ -ICAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the son] or the mind; mental, 
as distinguished from pAysical; spec. in Path., due 
to mental affection or fluence. 

(By Henry More distingnished from intellectual; ? = 
spiritual.) Psychicad blindness, deafness, inability of the 
brain to interpret arabes one received by the visual or 
auditory erpaus 3 psychical paralysis, see quot. 1893. 

1642 H. Moar Song of Son! u. i. ui. xxiii, The first we 
name Nature Monadicall, The second hight Life Intellec- 
tuall, Third Psychicall. 7érd. Interpr. Gen. Qiv, I understand 
hy life Psychicall, such centrall life as is capable of Aon 
and Ahad. 1831 Caatyte Sart. Res. 1. ix. (1858) 36 This 
Bie or psychicat infirmity..] have..thought right to 
ee blish, 1847 tr. von Feuchtersieben's Med. Psychol, (Syd. 
50¢.) 18 The proper subject of our inquiries—spirit in its 
relation to corporeal life, organism in its relation to psychi- 
cal life, 1874 Bucknite & ‘Tuxe Prych. Med. (ed. 3) 28 The 
psychical symptoms must then inevitably arrest our atten- 
tion first in the study of Insanity, 1877 Foster PAys. i. 
ii. (1878) 397 The difficulty of distinguishing between the 
unconscious or physical and the conscious or, psychical 
factors. 31890 Bituincs Med. Dict. s.v., Psychical blind. 
ness, soul-blindness. Psychical deafness, word-deafness, 
3893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Psychical paralysis, a paralysis 
dependent upon psychical defect, .. Hysterical paralysis 
may be considered a psychical paralysis. 1899 Addbutt's 
Syst, Med. V111. 566 Such symptoms as hysteria, neura- 
sthenia and psychical over-straia. 

b. Dealing with mental phenomena. 

1844 Bucknitt, Crim, Lunacy 14 The purely psychical 
school of insanity has scarcely gained a footing in this 
country. 

2. Representing Gr. yvyixés: Of or pertaining 
to the animal or natural life of man, as opposed to 
the spiritual (avevparixés), (See Psycuk, note.) 

The Gr. yuxexds in x Cor, il, 24, xv. 44) 46, is opposed to 
wvevparixos spiritual, and is rendered in the Vulgate by 
antmélis (whence in Wyclif deesté), in Tindale, Cranmer, 
Coverd., Geneva, and 1611 by natura, in Rheims by 
sensual and natural. 

1708 H. Doowett Vat. Mort. Hunt. Souls 46 The Psy- 
chical Body must be cloathed upon with a Pneumatical 
Body, must be transformed and transfigured, like the 

lorions Body of Christ. 187a Linpon Zlen:. Relig. iii, 92 

he word of God is described..as having..an analytical 
efficacy which separates as clearly between the spirituat 
and psychical elements of man's immaterial nature, as 
hetween the life of sensation and the life of motion in his 

corporeal nature. 1875 E. Wuite Life in Christ ui xx. 
(1878) 263 A life which, notwithstanding the possession of a 
spiritual faculty, persists in being animal, or psychical only, 
is by divine decree transitory and perishable. 1882 CA. é 
Rev, Apr. 128 To-try the effect of psychical and carnal 
methods, because apparent failure attends the use of spiritual 
methods. 

3. Of or pertaining to phenomena and conditions 
which appear to lie ontside the domain of physical 
law, and are therefore attributed by some to 
spiritual or hyperphysical agency, sychical re- 
search, investigation of such phenomena. 

Tt has been objected that, as these phenomena, etc. are 


{f as prec. + 


PSYCHO-. 


} not explained by ordinary known psychical facts and rela- 
tions, it is an assumption (o class them as ‘psychical’. 

1882 (Feb, 20) Proc. Soc. Psych. Kes. 1. (1883) p. v, The 
name of the Society is. . The Society for Psychical Research. 
y886 Geaney, ete. Phantasms of Living 1. 5 ‘Psychical' 
pheaomena. [Note.] Vhe ia sense which we have: 
given to this word needs apology. But we could find no 
other convenient term, under which to embrace a group 
of subjects that lie on or outside the boundaries of recog- 
nised science. 31888 Barinc-Goutp in Chambers' Encyci. 
s.v. Apparitions, In 1882 a Society for Psychical Research 
was founded for the scientific and systematic investigation 
of reported apparitions, clairvoyaace, haunted houses, hyp- 

 hotism, thought-reading, and the phenomena called spiritual- 
istic. 1901 Daily Chron. 14 May 3/2 Why, he asks, call 
the subject matter of their invest ‘psychical research ‘, 
when it is really, so far as it is a legitimate matter for scien- 
tific inquiry, only a branch of morhid psychology ? 

4. Psychical momeni : see PSYCHOLOGICAL a, 2 b. 

1904 Sat. Kev. 19 Nov. 633 The position of vantage indi- 
cated as the psychical moment to strike in. 

Psy-chically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.} Ina 
psychic or psychical manner; with reference to 

the soul or mind; mentally. 

1849 H. Mayo Pog. Superstit. (1851) 76 What is steep 
psychically considered? 1856 Lawifs of Temple (ed. 3) 
ros A little Leo IX—more like him personally and psychic- 
ally than any other pope. 1886 Gurney, ete. Phantasms of 
Living 1. 97 A state psychically or physically abnormal. 

Psychicism (ps-, ssi'kisiz’m). [f. Psyeme @. 
+ -1sM.J The theory or study of psychical or so- 

called spiritualistic phenomena, So Psy‘chicist, 

one who studies psychicism or pursues psychical 
research. 

1885 Atheneum 21 Feb. 247/2 We felt it our duty to 
suhmit this extraordinary case to an eminent psychicist. 
1887 Gukney Tertium Quid 1. 254 We psychicists render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, ie Daily News 
4 Mar, 5/1 More alluring than the theories of Psychicism. 

Psychics (ps-, soirkiks). [f. Psycenro a., 
nfter earlier sbs, in -2cs = Gr. -txd: see -IC 2.] 

1. The science of psychical or mental phenomena ; 
psychology. 

| 1811-31 Bentuam Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII. 284/2 

Somatology,.. or somatics 5 psychology, psychognosy, or 
peyehice ie one or other of these denominations will every 

ranch of science, which has for its subject the field of, to 
us, perceptible existence .., be found referable. 1864 
Wensster, Psychics, psychology. 1908 Mauss I, HarraDEN 
Interplay 334 The joint researches in psychics and physics. 

2. = Psychical research: see PSYCHICAL a, 3. 

1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict. 

Psychism (ps-, sai‘kiz’m). [f. Gr. pix Psrcuz 
+-18M¢; in sense 1, ad. F. psychisme.] 

1. See quot. 

1857 W. Fiesixc Vocab, Philos, 407 Psychisn..is the 
word chosen by Mons. Quesne (Letirves sur le Psychisme, 
Paris, 1852) to denote the doctrine that there is a fluid, 
diffused throughout all nature, animating equally all living 
ond organized beings, and that the difference which appears 
| in their actions comes of their particular organization. 
| 2. The attribution of a living sonl to the universe, 
or to inanimate objects and natural phenomena ; 
= ANIMISM. 
| 3890 Harcn Jnfluence Grk. Ideas ix, 246 A survival of 
the primitive psychism which peopled the whole universe 
with life and animation, ‘ 

3. The doctrine or theory of the existence of 
forces unexplainable by physical science in con- 
nexion with so-called spiritualistic phenomena, 

1871 {see Psycuic B, 1}, 1899 Gimen (¢i¢/e) Psychism ; 

Analysis of Things Existing. 5 

4. The character of being psychic or mental. 

1890 in Cend. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So Psy’chist, a, A psychologist; b. Oue who 
believes in psychic force, or who engages in 
psychical research (Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 1886). 

s Syd, Soc. Lex., Psychist, one who makes a special 
study of Psychics [= psychology], xg00 W. W. Peyton in 

Contemp. Rev. Apr. 493 The healing of a leper may he done 

by suggestion, as the psychists tell us. 

Psycho- (pseitko-, saitke-), before a vowel 
regularly psych-, repr. Gr. poxo-, Yox-, combining 
form of pix} breath, life, soul. In modern use, 
since the 17th c., taken as a formative in the sense 
of ‘mind’, ‘psychic organism’, ‘ mental’, ' psychi- 
cal’, mainly in scientific compounds, for the more 
important of which sce their alphabetical places. 
The following are chlefly rgth century formations. 

- (The second element is properly from Greek, but 

in some cases from Latin.) ° 

Psychalgia [Gr. dAyos pain], (see quot). 
+ Psycha'ndrio a, [irreg. f. Gr. dvqp, dvdp- man], 
? pertaining tothe mind of man. Psychasthe'nia 
[AstHEy1a], (see quot. 1908); hence Psych- 
asthe'nic a., pertaining to or affected with psych- 
asthenia. Psycho-an‘ditory @., connected with 
the mental perception of sound (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1895). Psy-choblast [-BLast], ‘the germ from 
which the psychic organism is (hypothetically) 
developed. Psychoce'ntral a., having its centre 
in the mind. Psychoco‘ma Pages ], mental 
stupor. Psychodo'meter [cf. [ODOMETER], an 
instrument proposed for measuring the dura- 
tion of mental processes. Psycho-e'thical a., 


PSYCHO-. 


of or pertaining to inborn morn! ideas. Psycho’- 
fngal a. [after Centusrucat], tending away from 
the mind, Psychogeusic (-gissik) a, [Gr. yetous 
taste], relating to mental perceptlon of taste. 
Psyohognosy (-p'gnésl), also in mod.L. form 
psychognoais (-opndasis), (a) the investigation 
or knowledge of mental phenomena; (6) thought- 
reading. Psycho-histo‘rical a., pertaining to the 
bistory of the mind or sonl Psyoho-hy‘lism 
{Flyzisst], the belief that the sont is material ; 
so Paycho-hy list, one who holds this belief. 
Payoho'latry, excessive reverence for the soul; 
worship of departed spirits. Psy-oholepsy (Gr. 
Anyts selzing], ‘ possession’, ecstasy ; so’ Paycho- 
le‘ptio a., characterized by psycholepsy. Paycho- 
mo‘nism [Moniss]: sce quot. Psychoneuro'- 
logy, the division of neurology which deals with 
psychology. Psychoneuro‘sis, mental disease, 
esp. without organic lesion or recognized mental 
weakening. Psyoho‘nomy [see -Nomy], the 
branch of psychology dealing with the laws of 
mental action. Psychonoso‘logy [Noso.ocy], 
the branch of medical science which treats of 
mental disease (Dunglison A/ed. Ler. 1853). 
Psycho-o'ptio a,, relating to the mental percep- 
tion of sight ee. Soe. Lex.). Psaycho-o'smic 
(Gr. dep smell], pertaining to mental perception 
of smell (Billings Afed, D. 1890). Psychopa-‘resis 
(Panesis], mental debility. Psycho-petal a. 
{after Cenrnirerat], tending towards the mind, 
Psychophony (Gr. gary voice]: see quot. 


Peyohoptio a., producing vision of the mind or | 


soul, Psyohopy’rism [Gr. rip fire}, the belicf 
that fire is the suhstance of the soul; so Psycho- 
py‘rist, one holding this beliefL Psycho-re-fiex 
4@., of or pertaining to ‘reflex ' action of the mind, 
Psycho'rrhagy, || Psychorrhagia (Gr. fay] 
breaking, rupture}, detachment of the soul or psy- 
chic clement; hence Psyohorrha'gio a. Psy-- 
chorrhythm, an alternating or rhythmic psychic 
condition (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Psyohosarcous a. 
[Gr. odp£, capx- flesh], having a spiritual body, 
Psy‘ohoscope, 2 means or instrument for inspect- 
ing the mind or soul. Psycho-senso'rial a., of 
or pertaining to percepts not produced by any 
real action on the senses; so Psycho-se‘naory 
a. (Billings 1890). Psycho-soctolo-gical a., 
joe to sociology as connected with psycho- 
ogy. Psyoho-soma‘tio a, (Gr. c@pa body], 
pertaining to both mind and body (Cen/. Dic?.). 
Psyoho'sophy, the philosophy or metaphysics 
of mind (Cent. Dict.); so Psycho'sophist. Psy- 
ohothe'ism [Gr. eds God], the doctrine of the 
absolute spirituality of God. Psycho-vi-tal 
a., pertaining to the mind as connected with life. 
Psychozo‘ic a., of or belonging to the geological 
period of living creatures having souls or minds, 
i.e, the human period, 

3890 Bitunes Aled, Dict.,* Psychadgia, painful melancholy 
state of mind. 1716 M. Davins Athen. Brit, UWE Diss. 
Physick 21 Vhe great *Psycandrick as well as Somandrick 
Secret of the Chymical Grand Elixir. 5 Contemp, Rev, 
Feh, 229 All the neuroses should be classified with neu- 
rasthenia under one generic tilde *Psychasthenia. 1908 E, 
Woncerstre Aclig. & Med. (N. Y.) 115 Psychasthenin ..3 
form of nervous weakness in which the psychical element is 
dominant, /éid., “Psychasthenic patients fiad it difficult to 
come to a decision..and this inability troubles them. 889 
Athenzum 5 Jan. 12/1 Instead of the association of mental 
atoms, we are coming to the idea of segmentation of a 
Ay sone, if we may invent such aterm. 1893 Aforist 
I. 293 In experimental psychology, psychopetal, psycho- 
fugal,and *psychocentral processes are distinguished, 3883 
Crouston Clin, Lect, Mental Dis. i, 18, can devise no 
hetter name than the nsual one of Stupor...‘ *Psychocoma' 
would express this condition. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Psychodo. 
meter. s892 D. Hack Tune Dict. Psychol, Med. Ul, Psy- 
chodometer, an instrument for measuring the rapidity of 
psychic events. s892 °Psychofugal [see ssycho-centrai}, 
1890 Bittwwes Med. Dret., *Psychogeusie centre, sup- 
posed centre for perception of taste, in the gyrus unci- 
nats, 891 Datly News 16 Feb, 3/6 ‘*Psychognosis’ at 
the Royn! Aquarium.—This is the title which M. Guibal has 
adopted for a new and certainly very remarkable develop. 
ment of. the thought-reading process. s811-3s * Psycho. 
sae [see Psycnics 1]. 1840 Lowrer Left. (1894) I. 60, 

ain going to write a tragedy... It will be *psycho-historical. 
368a H. Mone Annot, Glanvill's Lux O. 194 There being 
nothing absurd in Psychopyrism but so far forth as it 
includes *Psycho-Hylism, and makes the soni material, 
/bid. 193 There is no more harshness in calling him Psycho- 
pyrist, than if he had called him *Psycho-Hylist. 1868 W, 
Cony Lett, & Frnls. (1897) 229 There is that *psycholatry 
in it which is characteristic of the writer. 3878 Max 
Miuier Lect. Orig. $ Growth Relig. ti, 136 Psychotatry, 
Lastly, great reverence is paid to the spirits of the departed. 
1886 Mauostay Nat. Canses * Supernat. Seenrings 353 
Theologian and philosopher alike exhihit the strained 
functions of a sort of * PbS ébid, 352 His success 
in such *psycholeptic sleights of thought. ‘s90q Contemp, 
er. Apr. 497 Their *psychomonism asserts. .one thing only 
éxists and that is my own mind. 1865 R. T. Stornaao 
(éitie) *Psychoneurology: A.Treatise on the Mental Facut 
lies, a3 governed and developed hy the Animal Nature. 
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x89 In Syd. Soc. Lex, 1883 Crovsros Clin. Lect, Mental 
Dts. i, 18 The insane kg apr b or weurosig insana, or, 
to keep up uniformity of the classification, *Psychoneu- 
rosix. 1803 J. Stewaar Opn: Maximuin Title-p., *Psy- 
conomy: or, the science of the moral powers. 1843 Proc. 
Amer, Phil Soc. HL. 76 wg ee or the laws of mind, 
comprising the study of ngUAges, Mabariliysics, Juris- 
prudence and Religion. 1865 R. Beamisy (tit/e) ‘The Psy- 
chonomy of the Hand; or, the Hand an Index of Mental 
Development. 1883 Crovston Clin, Lect. Mental Dis. 
i. 18 When the morbid condition is one of mental enfeeble- 
ment it is called Dementia or Amentia,..It might be called 
Be nee 18ga_ *Psychopetal [see beagle 
1876 A, Brackwutt Karedec's Atedium's BR. 447 *Ptycho- 
phony, the communication of spirits hy the voice of a 
speaking medium. 3744‘ J. Putcanoen ' (tite) The Golden 
Calf, the Idol Worship,..with Account of the *Psychoptic 
Looking Glass, lately Invented hy the author. 1682 
*Paychopyrism [see psycho-Aylism]. 1681 H. More A nsw, 
Lett. l'rychopyrist Yo Rdr., in Glanuill’s Sadducismus 
(ed. 2), The *Psychopyrists .. make the Essence or Sub- 
stance of all created Spirits to be Fire. 1899 A//butt's Syst. 
Afed, VUL. 338 ‘The doubtful relation of the optic thalamus 
to *psycho-reflex mimetic movements, 1903 fveas /ésrn, 
Personality t. 263, L propose to nse the Greek word yuxop- 
payw..‘tolet the soul break loose ', and from which I form the 
words “fsychorrhagy and “psychorrhagie. fbid. 270 A 
clairvoyant excursion (of a more serious y than the mere 
psychorrhagies already described), id. 11. 75 Those phan- 
tasins of the living which I have already classed as psychor- 
rhagic. sgoz W. M. Atexanore Demonic Possession in 
N. T. i. 33 They [demons] are ‘half spirits’ and are there- 
fore possessed of a semi-senstious or “psycho-sarcous consti- 
tution, 1885 Mymas in /rvc. Soc, Psych, Research May 61 
Somnambulism, double-consciousness, epilepsy, insanity 
itself, are all of them natural *psychoscopes, 1886 GURNEY, 
etc. Phantasms of Living ¥. Introd. 71 The first attempts 
of his rude Ro to give precision and actuality to 
thought will grope among ‘beggarly elements", /did. 1. 463 
If Baillarger did not carry his view of hallucinations to this 
length, the whole development exists by implication in the 
term by which he described them—*psycho-sensorial, 899 
Allbutt's Syst. Afed. VU. 775 In those patients who ex- 
perience such *psycho-sensory aura: there is a strong ten- 
dency to menial derangement. 1903 GarrHsTaret tr. 
Duprat (title) Morals: A ‘Treatise on the *Psycho-Socio- 
logical Bases of Ethics, 1820 L. Hust fadicator No, 22 
(1822) [176 A part of wisdom which our modern *psycho- 
sophists are soapt to forget. 184a Maac, Fuurer in Alem. 
(1862) [. 246 It would seem to approach the faith of some 
of my friends here, which has been styled *Psychotheisni. 
1877 Le Contr Elem, Geod. (1879) 269 The “Psychozoic era, 
or era of Mind. fdid. 561 ‘The Neolithic commences the 
Psychozoie era, ot reign of man, 

Psychodynamic (ps-, ssi:kodinzemik), a. 
{f. Psyreno- + Dyxanic @a.] Of or pertaining to 
mental powers or activities. Hence Paychodyna:- 
mics, the science of the laws of mental action. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life & Mind 1.134 Prychodynamics. 
From the biological stand-point our first division of the 
Organism is into Affective and Active, which division repre- 
sents the reception of stimulus, and the discharge of force: 
sensation, arnt micvenicnt: féid. 142 Were we may note two 
Psychodynamic laws, 1°, af Irradiation, and, 2°, of Restric- 
tion, 1899 WW ertm. Gas. 13 July 1/3 Ife was appointed 
assistant to the Professor of Psycho-lynamics, 

Psychogenesis (ps-, ssikadlgzernésis). [f. 
Psycno- + GENESIS 4] 

1. The genesis or origin of the son! or mind. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XV. 27 Was there any tradition on 
the earth, below the earth, or above the earth, of the Psychio- 
genesis? 1874 Lewes Probl. Life & Atind L. 226 Psycho- 
genesis..teaches that Instinct is organized Experience, i. e. 
undiscursive Intelligence. 3889 Mivaat Orig. Aine, Reason 
262 Whether we look to the psychogenesis of the individual 
or that of the race. 

2. Origin or evolation due to the activity of 
the soul or mind itself. 

388: Mivaut Ca? 526 This mode of origin may—as opposed 
to the hypothesis of natural selection—be fitly termed 
Psychogenesis. 388, — in Forwm VIl. 10a (Cent. Dict.) 
Specific change must be, above all, due to the action of an 
organism's innermost life:..it must bea result of a process of 
psychogenesis, m 

So Psyohogene'tical a., of or pertaining to 
psychogenesis ; Payohogene'tically av., in rela- 
tion to, or in respect of, psychogenesis; Psy- 
chogeny (-g'dzéni) = ParcnoGcENEsIs 1. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life & Mind 1. 140 All such distine- 
tions are psychological, not psychogenetical, 874 J. Fiske 
Cosmic Philos. 1. v viii. 231 Psychogeny. -endeavours to 
interpret the genesis of intellectual faculties and emotional 
feelings in the race, and their slow modifications throughout 
countless generations, s879 Lewra Study Psychol. 157 The 
Psychologist must include Psychogeny in his investiga: 
tions, as the Physiologist Includes Embryogeny, 1881 ¥rx/. 
Specul, Philos. XV. 16s Hardly a day ee in which 
there is not an observation to enter in the diary, which 
is of value psychogenetically, s889 Athkenzenm 5 Jan. 12/: 
Psychogenetically Mr. Romanes's position is opposed to 
all’ we know or can conjecture as to the ae of mind 
in the animal world or in the human individual. 

Psychogeusic, etc.: see Psycno-. 

Psychogony (-¢gini). [ad. Gr. yixoyovia 
generation of the soul, f. yvxo-, Psycno- + -yovia 
begetting, generating.] = PsrenocENEsts 1, So 
Psychogo’nio Ces Gr. Ytxoyorx-ds), Paycho- 
go-nical adjs., of or pertaining to psychogony. 

[x678 Cunwoatn /ate//. Syst... iv. 2:4 Plutarch.., in his 
Timzean psychogonia,..does at large industrionsly maintain 
the same.] 1874 Sipcwick AMfeth. Ethics (1877) 185 ‘The 
psychogonical question of their origin, and the ethical que~ 
tion of their validity, 1886 A thengurm a1 Aug, 235/3 It deals 
rather with psychogony, or how mind came to be what it is, 
tban with psychology, or the description of mind as it is, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Psy‘chogram (ps-, sal-kégrém). [f. Psreno- 
+ GRAM.) =A ‘spirit-writing’; = writing or 
message supposed to come from a spirit, or to be 
produced by psychical agency. 

1885 in Pember Larth's Earliest Ages (1893) Pref. 13 
Pains in the lower part of the back, which cease as soon a3 
the psychogram is completed. Dublin Rev. Apr. 436 
This psychogram, as Mr. Rogers calls it, certainly com. 

tes in Interest with the now famous skeleton hand of Pro. 
fessor Rontgen. 

Psy:‘chograph. [f. as prec.+-cRapi.] An 
instrument by means of whleh psychograms or 
splrit-writings are written ; also = PsycnocaaM. So 
Psycho-grapher [see -GRAPNER], an instrument or 
medinm by which ene are written, 

854 Dicxena Lett., to Rev. J. White 7 Mar., A thing 
called a Psychographer, which writes at the dictation of 
spirits, 2876 A. Brackwett Nardec's Medtum's Bh. 447 

‘sychographer...A person who writes by psychogrsphy; n 
writing medium. s88a ‘M.A, Oxon.’ Psychography (ed. 2) 
11 The book is illustrated hy thirty fac-similes of Psycho- 
graphs thus obtained, /4fd. s2 He. .ohtained his. . Psycho- 
graphs hy the simple process of putting blank paper on the 
table of his room. a - 

Psychographic (ps-, ssikoigrefik), a. [f. 
next + -1¢.) Of or pertalning to psychography ; 
in quot., in sense 2. 

1884 Manch, Exam. 3 Nov. 5/s Mr. Gladstone has paid 
a visit to..the spirit-writing mediam.. witnessing psycho- 
graphic phenomena of a very high order. 

Psychography (ps-, seikggrafi). [f. Gr. 
poxo-, PSYCHO- + -ypadia, -GRAPHY.] 

1. The history, description, or delineation of the 
mind or son], or of mind in the abstract; the 


descriptive branch of PsycHorocy. 
[a 1850: cf. Autopsychography 8.v. AUTO-.] 


3883 Sarnts- 
aury in Academy 20 Jan. 36/3 ‘Tbis faculty of what may be 


called psychography, of drawing the landscape of moods with 
| atmosphere and environment suitahle and complete. 


3895 
W. Arcuer in Datly Chron. 6 Nov. 3/1 You aim, then, 
at a sort of spiritual biography of your suhject—what has 
recently been called a psychography. 
Supposed ‘spirit-wrlting’ by the hand or 
intervention of a medium; cf. PNEUMATOGRAPHY 5. 
1876 A. Brackwete Aardec's Medium's Bk. 447 'sycho- 
<aphy, the writing of spirits by a medium‘s hand, 1887 
flail Mall G. 6 Sept. 3/t He laughed at the Psychical 


Society... But he would slate-write before anybody. Psy- 
chography, he called it. 
Psychohyliam, etc. : see Psrcuo-, 
Psychologer (ps-, soikelédga1), [f. Psy- 


CNOLOG-Y +-ER!; ef. asirologer.]_ = PSYCHOLOGIST, 

3848 Hare Guerses Ser, 1. (ed. 2) 44 He..may bea skilful 
logician or psychologer, hut has no claim to the high tithe of 
aphilosopher. 2851 Manse, Proleg. Logica ii. 52 In the 
present state of Psychology..no one division having been so 
universally adopted hy philosophers,..as to render impera- 
tive its adoption as the division xar’ ¢foxr of Vouk is 

Psychologian (-old-dzian). f, smod.L. 
psychologia PaycnoLocy +-ANx.] = PsycHoLoarst. 

1860 W. G. Waano Nat. & Grace 1. 288 It is commonly 
held. .hy psychologians, 3873 — Fss, Philos, Thetson (1884) 
L, 123 We consider that no really profound psychologian 
can be. .a phenomenist, 5 

Psychologie (-olp'dzik), a. [f. as Psycto- 
Loc-¥ +-1¢.] Of or belonging to psychology. 

as787 Marty Germ, Writers to +780 (T.), His psycho- 
logic spowinlee and experience. 31809 W. Tavior in Crtt. 
Rev, Ser. nt XVI. 453 The psychologic part of the com. 
mentary. 3875 WHitnry yee tag. RIV. eA Force it into 
a psychologic mould and conduct it by paycho logic methods. 
3903 Myass //wman Personality 1. 319 Interesting from a 
psychologic, as well as clinical point of view. 

Hence Psycholo‘gics, rare,psychological matters 


or doctrines ; psychology. 
sB1g Suertey 2. Bell Third vi. siv, Five thousand 
crammed octavo pages Of German psychologics, 
Psychological (ps-, ssikelg'dgikal), a. (sd.) 
[f as PsycioLoa-y + -1cAL.} 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of psycho- 
logy; dealing with or relating to psychology. 
1822 D'tsaanur Calan, Anth, Pref. 5, I would paint what 
has not been unhappily called the psychological character. 
Vote) From the Grecian Paycke, or the soul, the Germans 
ave borrowed this expressive term. s818 Cocexipce 
Diss. Se. Method ii. 40 Shakespeare was pursuing two 
Metbods at once; and eeities the poreigeal Method, 
he had also to attend to the Poetical, [Mofe] We beg. 
pardon for the use of this insolens verbum: but it is one o! 
which our Language is in great need. We have no 
single term to express the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
3873 H. Srencer Stud. Sociol. xv. 382 Whether the minds 
of men and women are or are not alike; are obviously 
psychological questions. 1879 G. Atten Colonr Sense iit. 
27 To trace out a few of the main steps in the evolotion of 
such organs, from the strictly psychological point of view. 
° ly used for Psyenican: Of or pertain- 

ing to the objects of psychological stndy, of or 


pertaining to the mind, mental: oppered ona 

1794 G. Avans Nat. § Exp. Philos. I. xvii. 272 Powers 
peculiar to that psychological unity which we call the mind. 
$623 Bestnam Nof Paul 258Some pve process, towhich 
in so many minds, the psychological effect in question has, 
by the influence of artifice on weakness, been attached. s842 
Pricnaso Nat, é/ist. Man 63 The greatest variations, both 
in structure and in psychological characters. 1870 Drsaaru 
Lothair \xxxii, Discourse about tbe Sues Canal. .can be car- 
ried on without any psychological effort. 1907 [LiurxcwosTn 
Doctr. Trin. xi. 223 Different generations have lived on very 
different psychological levels, and with very different degrees 
of psychological intensity. 


PSYCHOLOGICALISM., 


b, Psychological moment, =F. moment psycholo- 
gique, applied to ‘the moment in which lhe mind 
is in actual expectation of something that is to 
happen’ (Hatzfeld Dict. Général); the psychologi- 
cally (or rather, psychically) appropriate moment ; 
often misused for ‘the critical moment’, ‘the very 
nick of time’, without any reference to psychology 


or to the mind, : oe 

The French expression arose in Paris in December 18 
during the Siege, when it was asserted to have been w: 
by the German Arenz Zeitung in reference to the bombard- 
ment of the city, and explained to mean that, as the bombard. 
ment hud as its aim to act upon the imagination of the 
Parisians, it was necessary to choose the very moment when 
this imagination, already shaken by famine and perbaps by 

civil dissension, was in the fittest state to be effectively acted 
upon. (Sarcey, Le Stage de Paris, 1872, p. 263; Eng. tr. ps 242.) 
- But the phrase with its explanation was due to an error of 
translation, in which the expression actually used by the Ger- 
man journal, das psychologische Moment, the psychological 
‘momentum ', poterit element, or fnetor, in the case (see Mo- 
MENTUM 5, MomeENT 9), was mistaken for der psychologische 
Afoment, the psychological moment of time. The article in 
the Neue Prenssische (Kreuz) Zeitung of 16 Dec. 1870, p. ty 
col, 3, says that very cogent psychological considerations 
spoke ngainst opening the bombardment before the hopes 
built by the Parisians upon the raising of the siege by armies 
of relief should be overthrown ; and continued ‘in all con- 
siderations the psychological momentum or factor must 
be allowed to pn & prominent part, for without its co- 
operation there is Tittle to be hoped from the work of the 
artillery’. Thus attributed to German pedantry, the non- 
sensical soment psychologigue was ridiculed by the Pari- 
sians, and became a jocular pee or ‘tag’ for ‘the fitting 
or proper moment’; and with this connotation it has passed 
equally nonsensically into English journalese. 

1871 tr. Sarcey's Stee of Paris x. 243 The phrase became 
current and even fashionable. One used to say ‘I feel 
hungry; it is the psychological moment for sitting down to 
table") 189: Daily News 2g Apr. 3/4 Unless we calile to New 
York, there is nothing to do but to forego turns and com- 
niissions at the very psychological moment. 1897 Wests. 
Gas. 30 Oct. 2/1 The Prince is always in the background, 
and turns up at the psychological moment—to use a very 
hard-worked and sometimes misused phrase. xgo1 Scofs- 
man 17 Mar, 7/5 ‘Uhis was the psychological moment of the 
whole operations and .. De Wer took ndvantage of it. 
1907 Expositor Sept. 270 ‘Hour’ in this Gospel means..a 
psychological moment in the evolution of the Messianic 
cousciousness full of significance for the Saviour's purpose. 

B. sé. (elliptical use of adj.: cf. Mepican B, 1). 
A student or professor of psychology. 

1863 Reape //ard Cash 11. 355, § have accumulated..a 
large collection of letters from persons deranged in various 
degrees, and studied them minutely, more minutely than 
most Psyehologicals study anything but Pounds, Shillings, 

and Verbiage. /did. ILI. 366 Oh, logic of psychologicals ! 

llence Psyoholo'gicalism 70c¢e-wd., a psycho- 
logical system or practice. 

1893 J. Rewwacn in Athenwunt 1 July 14/3 Midway be- 
tween the naturalism of M. Zola and the ‘ psychologicalism’ 
(the barbarous word must be forgiven) of M. Bourget. 

Psychologically, adv. [-ty%.] In a 
psychological manner; in relation to psychology, 

1830 Macxinrosn £74. Philos. Wks, 1846 1.63 That the 
whole of Hobbes’s system. depended on his political scheme; 
not indeed logically, as conclusions depend upon premises, 
hut {if the word may be excused) psychologically, as the 
formation of one opinion may be influenced hy 2 disposition 
to udapt it to others previously cherished. 1839 /*raser's 
Alag. XX. 712 Which, contemplated historically, psycho- 
logically, morally,..holds out,,abundant matter. 1879 
Graostone (éean. 1. i. 57 A certaio reception of Christ, not 
easy to describe psychologically. 
Psychologism (-glédziz’m). Philos. [f. 
PsycHoLog-y +-18M.] Idealism as opposed to sen- 
salionalism: see IDEALISM 1. 

1858 O. A. Brownson Ji’ks. V. 230 The philosophy of old 
school Preshyterianism in so far as it recognizes the activity 
of the subject at all..is mere psychologism. 1874 Moaris 
tr, Ueberweg's Hist, Philos. \W. App. ut. 479 ‘The philo- 
sopbic revolution which began with Descartes... inanifested 
itself in the two forms of Psychologism (or Idealism), and 
Sensualism,—represented by Descartes and Malebranche on 
the one side, and by Locke and Condillac on the other. 
1907 in Expositor July 27 ‘The transcendental logical 
tendency which, excluding all empiricism and psycho- 
logism, ‘nims to deduce the fundamental characteristics and 
categories of knowing from pure concepts. 

Psychologist (ps-, seikplodzist), [f. Psy- 
CHOLOG-¥ +-18T: cf. physiologist.| One who makes 
a study of, or is skilled in psychology; a student 
or teacher of the science of mental phenomena. 

1727 Bawey vol. II, Hsychologist, one who treats con- 
cerning thesoul. 1817 Coeainor Biog, Ltt. I. vi. 113 Many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the town. 
1834 Soutney Doctor xi, (1862) 30 A metaphysician, or as 
some of my contemporaries would affect to say, a psycho- 
logist. 1859 Edin. Rev, Oct. ago The real point of separa. 
tion between the A priori and the 4 posteriori psychologists. 

Psychologize (ps-, ssikelédgaiz), v. [f as 
prec, +-I2ZE.] 

1, intr, To stndy or treat of psychology; to 
theorize, speculate, or reason psychologically, 

1836 Blackw. Mag. X1.. 255 sote, When a man comes to 
bound the subjects of human enquiry, by showing how in 
nature the human mind does, and can me possessed of 
the matter of its knowledge, heis then. .psychologizing. 1884 
W. James in Mind 1X. 5 Why, since the feeling ee no 
proper subjective name of its own, we should hesitate to 
Psychologise about it as ‘the feeling of that relation ’. 

2. “vans. To analyse or describe psychologically. 

1856 Masson £ss., Afitton's Youth 46 When, hy psycho- 


1552 


logizing a man, it is supposed we can tell what course of life 
he is fit for. 189 F. M. Witson Primer Browning 16 He 
is as interested in psychologising a Paris jewelleras a queen, 

8. To render psychological. 

[:81x-31: implied in Psycnotocization : sec below.] 

4. To subject to ‘ psychical ’ influence. 

1885 A. P. Sinnett Aarma El. 11 Quite unaware of the 
fact that he had been psychologized so as to wish this. 1886 
Atlantic Monthly Nov. 592/1 Is the non-concurreace of the 
obstinate juryman in a righteous verdict owing to an honest 
convietion, or has he been unconsciously psychologized hy 
the lawyer who has the biggest fee in his pocket? 

lience Psyohologizing zv//, sb.; also Paycho- 
logiza‘tion, the aclion of making psychological. 

1811-31 Bentuam Lang, Wks. 1843 VEIT. 318/2 Spiritual. 
ization or psychologization, in so far as any name of any 
physical substance, operation, or quality [is applied] to any 
correspondent .. psychological substance, operation, or 
quality. 1860 Chr. Remembr, XL. 477 No doubt that 
psychologizing is dangerous, 

Psy'chologue (-dlpg). rave—"._ [a. F. psycho- 
Jogue (Ch. Bonnet 1760 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. 
type *psychologus : see next.) = Psycuoroaist. 

1872 Morey Voltaire 178 Psychologues like Sulzer might 
declare that the scourge of right thinking was to be found 
in ‘those philosophers who..assume that they have over- 
thrown by a single smart trope truths only to be known by 
combining a multitude of observations’. 


Psychology (ps-, saikg'lédzi), Also (erron.) 7 
psnco-, 7-8 psyco-, 8 psicho-. [ad. mod.L. 
pspchologia (16th c.), f. Gr. poxo-, Psycuo- + -LOGY; 
in F, and Ger. psychologie. See note below.] 

The science of the nature, fnuctions, and pheno- 
mena of the human sonl or mind. 


Comparative Psychology, the study of mind or intelligence 
as developed in man ind animals, 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2) 13/2 Anthropologia, 
the Description of a Man, or the Doctrin concerning him. 
Bartholine divides it into Two Parts; viz. Anatomy, which 
treats of the Body, and Psycology, which treats of the Soul. 
fbid. 22/1 Psucologie, which ‘lreats of the Soul. 1748 
Hartiry Odserv. Alan 1 iil. 354 Psychology, or the Theory 
of the human Mind, with that of the intellectual Principles 
of Brute Animals, 1800 Aled. Frn/, WV. 187 A circumstance 
very interesting with respect to Psichology. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamirton Afetaph. (1877) 1. viii. 129 Psychology. .strictly 
so denominated, 1s the Science conversant about the phacno- 
mena or modifications, or States of the Mind, or Conscious 
Subject, or Soul or Spirit, or Selfor Ego, 1837 Wnewett 
ilist. dnduct. Se. wv. iv. (1857) 1. 241 Hugo de St, Victor.. 
the first of the scholastic writers who made psychology bis 
special study. 2842 Paicnaao Nat. //ist. Alan 486 Psycho- 
logy is, with respect to mankind, the history of the mental 
faculties. za uxLev dune 11.3, Psychology is a part of 
the science of life or biology...As the physiologist inquires 
into the way in which the so-called ‘functions ' of the hody 
are performed, so the psychologist studies the so-called 
‘faculties’ of the mind. 

b. A treatise on, or system of, psychology. 

1791 Gentil, Mag. UX). u. 779 He [Mr. John Seymour] 
had likewise just completed the printing of a volume from 
the French intituled ‘Psychology’. 1866 Frarier Gré. 
Philos. 1. x, 23x The doctrine taught in all our logics and 

sychologies, 1884 J. Tait Aimed in Matter (1892) 110 The 

Philosophy of Spinoza results in the Psychology of Hume, 

(Vote. Neither this word nor any of the group existed in 
Greek. /’sychology hegan, in the modern Latin form oe 
éogia, in Germany in the 16th It is said by Volkmann 
von Volkmar, Lehréuch der Psychologie, 1875, 1. 38, to have 
heen used hy Melanchthon as title ol a prelection, and it was 
employed by J. T. Freigiusin 1575 5 but was introduced into 
literature, 15: 7, by Goclenius of Marburg and his pupil 
Casmaon peloton pd imag a sive anima immanz 
doctrina). It was thenceforth usual to consider Psycholo- 
gia and Somatotomia or Somatologia as the two parts of 
Anthropologia, and_in this sense the word is found fre. 
quently in the medical writers of the uae ce, as in Blan- 
card's Lexicon Afedicum, 1679, and in French in Dionis, 
Anatomie de 2 Homme, 1690. Our first Eng. quot. of 1693 
is from n transl. of Blancard. In French, according to 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter, it had been used in tne 16th c. by 
Taillepied in the sense of ‘the science of the apparition of 
spirits", In a philosophical sense, it was used by some 
(Latin) writers, as by Thomas Govan (drs Sciendi sive 
Logica, 1632), by whom Physica or Natural Science was 
divided into the domains of Paexmatologia the science 
of spirits or spiritual beings, and Somatologia or Physio- 
dogia the science of material bodies: Pucumatologia 
contained the three subdivisions, Theolagia the doctrine 
of God, Angelographia (incl. Demonologia) the doctrine 
of angels (and devils), and Psychologia the doctrine of 
ye ae be modern os = ith Chr. an Wolff 

sychologia Enipivica 1732, chologia Rationalis 1734) 
followed by Hartley in Enetbnd 1748, and Bonnet in France 
1755. The term was also employed by Kant, but was not 
much used in the modern languages before the z9th c.] 

+ Psychomachy (ps-, soikp:maki). O65. rare. 
(ad. late L. psjchomachia ‘conflict of the sonl’ 
(title of a poem of Prndentins ¢ 400); cf. Gr. yuxo- 


vaxia ‘fight for life’ (Polybins); f. Gr. pux7 life,” 


soul + zéyy fight.] Conflict of the sonl. 

1629 GauLe Holy Madnesse 112, 1 haue prophesied the 
number, order, and event ofa Mystical) Preuchonfichic. 1656 
PLOUNT Gloss., Psychomachy,a war betwixt thesoul and body, 
1658 Puicoips, Pychemiile., a conflict, or warof the Soul, 

Psychomancy (ps-, seiko-mzasi), [ad. Gr. 
type *Pixouavreia, f. Yoyéuayris a necromancer : 
see PsycHo- and -manoy.] 

+1. (See qnot.) Obs. rare, 

1652 Gave Afagastrom. 165 Psychomancy, divining by 
mens souls, affections, wills, religious or morall dispositions, 
+2. Divination through communication with the 
spirits of the dead; necromancy, Oés. 


PSYCHOPANNYCHY. 


1684 1. Matnen Remark, Provid. (1856) 150, 1 dare not 
believe that the Holy God or the true erriiel would seem 
so far to countenance necromancie or psycomancy as this 
would be, should the soul of Samuel cea return into the 
world when the witch called for him. 
Magn, Chr. u. 1. xxviii. (1852) 503. j 

b. Occult intercommunicalion between souls or 
with spirits. 

1863 Sat. Kev, 2 Dec. 710 American novels..are constantly 
running off into a straoge religions transcendentalism, and 
psychomancy, and all sorts of mystic extravagances, 1883 
Pail Mail G. 17_May 11/1 He found so many facts 
beyond his power of explanation, that. .he concluded to start 
a rational search into psychomancy. 

So Psychoma:ntic a., of or perlaining to psy- 
chomancy. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Psychometer (-pmito:). [f Psycno- + -uerer 
(cf, PSYCHOMETRY : in sense 1 as in geomeler).] 

1. One who has the psychometric facnlty, or 
practises psychometry (sense 1). 

1863 Denton Nature's Secrets 97, | have repeatedly tried 
to influence the minds of Psychometers, when making 
examinations, and at all times without success. 1878 J. R. 

JUCHANAN Psychophysiol. Sc. 72 The psychometer is not 
allowed even to see the manuscript, which is used by placing 
it on the centre of his forehead. 1903 Daily Ree. § Afail 
to Sept. 5 If you be a good ghee you will by and bye 
be able to see as in a mental photograph the person who for. 
merly possessed the object. a 

2. A means of, or (supposed) instrument for, ap- 
preciating the qnality and powers of a mind. 

1867 O. W. Hoimes Guard, Ange? xiii. (1891) 157 To 
know whether a minister, young or still in flower, is in safe 
or dangerous paths, there are two psychometers. 1889 G, 
Hentincton in Chleago Advance 31 Jan, 1 seriously 
believe that I have grown an intellectual inch...Is there 
such an instruatent as a psychometer, do you know? 

Psychometric (-me‘trik), @ [f. next +-10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of psychometry 
(in either sense). 

1854 J. R. Bucnanan Lect. Nexrolog. Syst. Anthropol. 124 
Old manuscripts requiring an antiquary to decipher their 
strange old penmanship, were easily interpreted hy the 
psychometric power, 1878 — Psychophystol. Se. 73 Physi- 
cians who..use their psychometric power for the diagnosis of 
the condition of patients at a distance. 1906 Datly Chron. 
22 Mar. 7/7 According to Mr. Brailey, the psychometric 
influence of relics and charms has been proved. 

So Psychome'trical a. = prec.; Paychome'tri- 
cally adv., according to psychometry, in the 
manner of a psychometer; Psycho-metriat, one 
who practises psychometry ; = PsYCHOMETER 1; 
Psycho'metrize v., rans. to practise psycho- 
metry upon; to deal with paychomctnenty. 

1868 Dixon Spir. Iives 11. 253 She was a medium 
possessed of “psychometrical powers. 1863 Denton Aa- 
ture's Secrets 130 A lady whe, on examining a specimen 
*psychometrically, not only goes to the spot from which the 
specimen was obtained, but has the sensation of travelling 
while doing so, 1900 Referee 4 Mar. 2, 1 enter into rivalry 
with the palmists and "psychometrists and prophets and 
prophetesses. 1903 W. T. Strao in Review of Rev. July 
32/1 «A psychometrist..was to give a demonstration of her 
capacity. 1863 Denton Nature's Secrets 99 The complete 
identification at times of the Psychometer with the thin: 
*psychometrized. .is one of the remarkable facts develope 
hy our experiments, 1894 P. Tyner in Boston Arena June 
44 Through the sense of physical touch..oneis first brought, 
on ‘psychometrizing’ an object, into a vivid perceptian of 
an aura or atmosphere surrounding it. f 

Psychometry (ps-, soikg'métri). [f. Gr. 
yoxo-, PsycHo- + -pe7pia measuring; lit. ‘soul-’ 
or ‘mind-measuring ’, but the application in sense 1 
does violence to the etymology , 

1. The (alleged) faculty of divining, from physical 
contact or proximity only, the qualities or properties 
of an object, or of persons or things that have 


been in contact with it. 

1854 J. R. Bucnanan Lect, Neurolog. Syst. Anthropol, 125 
The influence of Psychometry will be highly valuable..in 
the selection from candidates for appointments to important 
offices. 1863 Denton Na/ure's Seerets Introd. g Mrs. Denton, 
by means of this science of Psychometry, profenes to he able, 
hy putting a piece of matter..to her forehead, to see, either 
wie her eyes closed or open, all that that piece of matter, 
figuratively speaking, ever saw, heard, or experienced. 1903 
W, T. Steap in Review of Rev. July 33/2 An experiment 
in psychometry. a F - 

2. The measurement of the dnration and intensity 


of mental states or processes. 

1883 Athenzusm 7 July 20/2 He [Mr. F. Galton) has 
established by his exumple and initiation the science of 
psychometry, and pointed to the line of inquiry oo which 
the scientific portions of psychology can alone become 
scientific, 1897 Mest. Gaz. 29 Sept. 2/1 Dr. Scripture’s 
experiments in the psychometry of tine, energy, and space. 

Psy‘cho-mo'tor, a. [f. Psycno- + Moror.]} 
Inducing movement by psychic or mental action; 
involving such movement. P 

1878 tr. von Zienssen's Cycl. Med. XUV. 699 Neither do 
T see any advantage to be gained from the use of the term 
‘psycho-motor’ to denote voluntary movements. 1890 
Binuines Med. Dict., Psycho-motor centres, brain-centres 
producing voluntary movements. Pst. nertefibres, cortico- 
muscular nerve-fibres. 1899 A //éutt's Syst. Aled. VIE. 392 
This phenomenon has been described under the name of 
psycho-motor verbal hallucination. : 

Psycho-neurology to -osmic: see PsycHo-, 

Psychopannychy (pseiko,perniki). 04s. 
exe, //ist. [ad. med.L. Asychopannychia, f. Gr. 
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pixe-, comb. f, Yixy soul + narvdyios lasting all 
night.) All-night sleep of the soul; a state in 
which (according to some) the soul sleeps between 
death and the day of judgement. So Psy:chopan- 
ny‘chian (psdi:ke, p&ni-kitin), -pa‘nnychist,-pa'n- 
nyohite, one holding this doctrine; Psychopa'n- 
nychiem, the doctrine of the psychopannyeh- 
ists; Psy:chopannychi‘stte a., pertaining to the 
psychopannychists or their belief, 

(1545 Catyin (4#/e) Psychopannychia, qua refellitur{eorum] 
error, qui animas post mortem yee ad ultimum iudicium 
dormire putant.] 1872 Lr. Lange'sComm, 1 Thess.iv.r 3- 73/1 
Calvin and others oppose with reason the *Psychopanni- 
chians, 1877 Smtecos Final Philos. 195 Vhe first of these 
views was known as “psychopannychisin, or the total sleep of 
the soul. 1659 Gavorn 7'cars Ch. 283 No more..than the 
Saducees might deny and overthrow the resurrection against 
Christ; or the *Psychopannuchists, the souls immortality, 
1891 New Rev, July 19 Another state, either *psycho- 
pannychistic, that is, of sleep till the resurrection; or of 
reward, punishment, or suspense, 164s H. Morr, Song of 
Soul ut 1. xii, Go now you *Psychopannychites! 168a — 
Annot, Glanvill’s Lux O. 110 Uniess we will be so dull as 
to fall into the drouzie dream of the Psychopannychites. 
164a — Song of Soul itt. iii, Plain death’s as good as such 
a *Psychopanoychie. 1847 Buch tr. ‘agendach's Hist, 
Doctr. 11.139 A revival of the eartier notion of the death 
of the soul..under the milder form of the steep of the soul 
(Prychopannychy). 

veyeoe tn (ps-, sai*kepxp). [f. Psycno- + 
Gr. -raijs, f. nd0os suffering. Cf. scwropach, ete] 
One affected with psychopathy; 1 mentally 
deranged person. 

1885 Pall Mali G. 21 Jan. 3/a Psychopathy... We give M. 
Baliasky's explanation of the new malady. ‘The psycho. 
path..is a type which has only recently come under the 
notice of medical science... Beside his own person and his 
own interests, nothing is sacred to the psychopath’, 1890 
Univ. Kev. 15 Mar. 310 He was what Russians calla 
‘psychopath ‘, a heing whom Russian laws refuse to punish 
evenfor murder, xg0a W. Jaurs Vartetics Relig. Exper. 7 
From the point of view of his nervous constitution, Fox was 
a psychopath or détraqné of the deepest dye. 

Psychopathic (ps-, saikopapik), a. (s6.) 
[f£ Psyenopatity + -Fc.] 

1. a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
mental disease. b. Subject to or affected with 
mental disezse, mentally deranged, 0, Engaged 
in the treatment of mental disease. 

3847 tr. Feuchtersleben's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 65A 
public address to the psychopathic physicians of Germany. 
3901 Lancet 20 Apr. 1126/2 This cundition.. proves its psy- 
chopathic basis, 1g0a W. Janus Varieties Relig. Exper. 157 
Ile [Bunyan) was a typical ,case of the psychopathic 
temperament, sensitive of conscience toa diseased degree. 

2. Of or pertaining to the treatment of disease by 
‘psychic’ means, as by hypnolism, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

. a@bsol. as sb,=Psyciopari. 

r8g0in Cent. Dict. 1896 Miss F. P. Cosse in Daily Mews 
13 Apr. 7/7 ‘They are ‘psychopathics'=a term which 
Prof. James, of Harvard University, employs to denote an 
inborn aptitude to immoral actions in any direction, 

Psycho'pathist. [f. Psycnoratuy + | 
One who stndies or treats psychopathy or menta 
disease ; an alienist. 

2854 Bucknitn Crim, Lunacy 7 Whether the doctrines of 
spiritualism or of materialisin find favor with psychopathists 
is of the utmost importance. 1 it, Swedendorg's Spir. 
Columbus ix. 147 The Psychopathist and physician are 
furnished with materials for the treatment of social corrup- 
tion in all its phases. 

Psy:cho-patho'logy. [f. Psycuo- + Parno- 
Locy.] The pathology of the mind; the science 
of mental disease. Hence Pey:cho-patholo‘gical 
@.; Pey:cho-patho'logist, a student of or expert 
in ett pasnology. 

3847 tr. Feuchlersleben's Med. Psychol. (S yd. Soc.) ie 
Psychopathology has not yet acquired sufficient light 
respecting these critical processes. 1863 D. D. Home's tnci- 
dents Life introd. 15 To the psychopathologist. .this detait 
may serve to advance an iniportant scientific purpose, 1892 
Nation WS Yo 35 aah 203/3 A volume on saints, in which 
the whole subject uf hagiol will be investigated from 
a psychopathological point of view. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Psychopathology, the science treating of the legal aspect of 
insanity. Also, the pathology of insanity, 

Psychopathy (ps-, saikepapi). Park. [f. Gr. 
Pixo-, Psveto- + -7d8ea from mdOos suffering : 
henee sense 1 is etymologically correct; sense 2 
follows komacpathy, Aydropathy, etc. : see -PATUY.] 

1. Mental disease or disorder; ‘ mental disorder 
considered apart from cerebral disease’ (Billings). 

Sexual psychopathy, mental disease connected with sexual 
disorders, 

1847 tr. Feuchtersleben's Med. Paychol. Syd. Soc.) 343 The 
cure of the psychopathies..is different according to their 
Several forms, 1885 [see Psycuoratu}. 1899 A d/du tt’s Syst. 
Med, VN. 312 Influenza may set up ychopathy. rgo2 
Daily Chron. 23 Dec. 4 Professor Kraft Ehing’s fame dates 
from the publication of his work on sexual psychopathy. 

2. The treatment of disease by ‘ psychical’ influ- 
ence, e. ¢. by hypnotism. 

3891 Black, Afay. 405 Mesmerism is to psychopathy 
what alchemy was to chemistry. 1893 Century Afag, July 
#35 The importance of adopting psychopathy as a means 

‘or the reliet of disease. 

3. (See quot.) , 

1863 Denton Nature's Secrets 93 Alt fossil remains of 

Vor. VIL, 
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animals are Imbued with the feelings of the animals of which 
they formed a part, and, under their influence, the I’sycho- 
meter..feels all that was feit by them... ‘his branch of 
s hapieg may be termed Psychopathy. 
sychopotal, etc. : see Psyctio-. 

Psycho-physic (ps-, ssiko,fi-zik), a. and sd. 
[f. Gr. Yoxo-, Paveno. + pucie-ds physical.] 

A. aq, = Paycno-riysicaL, esp. in psycho- 
Physic law, ‘the law expressing the relation 
hetween # change of intensity in the slimulus and 
the resulting change in the sensation’ (Billings). 

t8g0 Biuincs Nat. Med, Dict. 404 The psychophysic law 
requires that the just observable difference shall be n 
constant fraction of the mean of the two stimuli, 

B. sé. Commonly in pl. Psycho-phy'stes. 
[= Ger. Psychophysik (Fechner 1859): see Paysic 
sb.1, Puysics.) The science of the general relations 
belween mind and body ; sfec. the investigation of 
the relations between physical stimoll and psychic 
aclion in the production of sensations; ‘experi- 
mental psychology’ (Sya. Soc. Lex.). 

3879 Lewes Stxd. Piychol. 184 1t has been found possihte 
to introduce quantitative relations between stimuli and 
Sensations, and a new branch of science, called Psycho- 
physics, has arisen, 1893 Pall Mall G. go Jan, 2/3 Mr. F. 
Galton was to lecture at the Royal Institution on ‘The 
Just-Perceptible Difference’... Itturned out to be a discourse 
on the somewhat vague science knowa to experts as psycho. 


: cs. . 

sycho-phy'sical, «. [f. as prec. +-aL: cf. 
physical.) “Of ot pertaining to psycho-physics ; 
having to do with psychology and physics, or 
the connexion of the psychical and the physical. 

Psychophysical law = Psveno-puysic daw, Paycho-phy- 
sical methods, ‘methods of experimenting in determining 
the sensibility for small differences of sensation ’ (Billings), 
Psycho physical movement, ‘a hypothetical activity assumed 
by Fechner to explain the discrepancy between the increase 
uf the stinulus and that of the sensation ’ (Billings). 

3879 in Weasrex Supph 188% tr. Lofze’s Metaph. 442 In 
my eyes, nothing is gained in the way of clearness by the 
invention of the name ‘psycho-physical occurrence "| OF 
‘ psycho-physical process *. admit that the expression may 
have a meaning when applied to a single element, in which, 
as fisaid before, we conceive physical and psychical stimu- 
lations to exist together, 1886 Guaney, etc. Phantasms of 
Living 1, Introd. 43 Artificial displacements of the Pye 
physical threshold.” 1903 Mvers Hum, Personality V1. 142 
Lhe psycho-physical paralletism—which insists that every 
inental phenomenon must have a physical correlative. 

Psycho-phy'sicist. [f Psycuo-puysic + 
-ist.J One versed in psycho-physics. 

1886 Guanev, etc. Phantasms of Living V. Introd, 44 We 
look,.for aid to the most recent group of physiologicat 
inquirers, to the psycho-physicists. 1g0r Oxford Mag. 
4 Dec. 141/12 The sg et school of the niodern psycho. 
physicists is ignored, ; 

Fsy:cho-physiology. f. Psycuo- + Puysio- 
Locy.] The department of physiology which 
deals with mental phenomere: physiological or 
experimental psychology. Hence Psy:cho-physto- 
lo‘gicala., of or pertaining to psycho-physiology ; 
Pay:cho-physiologist, a student or teacher of 
psycho-physiology. 

1839 S. Anas (tit/e) Psycho-Physiology, viewed in its 
connection with Mysteries of Animal Magnetism and other 
Kindred Phenomena, 1839 Amer. Bibl. Repos. Ser. 1. 
367 The great centre of psycho-physiological s ympathy. 
1865 Pad! Alall G, 15 Aug. 1 How far do numbers alter 
the case?—we mean from the pace pistol i point of 
view. 1903 Datly Chron. 10 Feb, 3/1 ‘The modern experi- 
mental psycho-physiologist shows that the unity of con- 
sciousness on ainan the supposed unity of the ego is based 
is a mere illusion. 

Psy'‘choplasm (-plzz’m). [f. Gr. vixy soul, 
mind + Adaya anything formed, PLass.} A name 
for the basis of consciousness coneelved as a sub- 
stance corresponding and correlative to PROTOPLASM. 
Hence Psychopla‘smio a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of psychoplasm. 

1874 Lewes Prodi, Li, ob Mind I, 118 The vital organism 
we have seen to be evolved from the Bioplasm, and we may 
now see how the yee organism is evolved from what 
may he analogically called the oe move- 
ments of the Bioplasm constitute Vitality ; the movemeots 
of the Psychoplasm constitute Sensibility. a 1881 A, Bareatr 
Pays. Metempiric (1883) arg ‘This leads to the question of 
the evolution of foci or monads from eel conscious- 
ness or psychop! 1890 Cent, Dict, Psychoplasmic. 

Psychopomp (ps-, ssi-koppmp). [ad.Gr. poxo- 
mopros, f. Yoxn soul + wopwés conductor, guide.] 
A conductor of souls to the place of the dead. 

In Greek, a name npplied to Charon; more commonly to 
Hermes, the Anubis of Egypt, and to Apollo(Plut. 2.758 B). 

1863 W. K. Ketty Curios, (udo-Exrop. Trad. & Folk 
Lore 11 The other ys ae psychopomp, the cow. 1879 
M.D. Coxway Demenof, 1. 1. v. 1a9 The appearance of 
mice prognosticated of old the appearance of the preter. 
natural rat-catcher aod psychopomp, : 

Hence Peychopo‘mpal, Psychopo‘mpous adys., 
of or pertalning to a psychopomp. rare. 

1855 Baitey Afystic, etc. 8 The god of psychopompous 
function, round Circling the sun with fourfold force, 1885, 
Stewart 'Siwixt Ben Nevis § Glencoe xxxix. 291 The 
psychopompal vehicle, the ‘ fiery chariot ‘in which the spirit 
was conveyed, 

Psychopyrism to -sensory : sce Psycuo-. 

| Psychosis (ps-, seikvusis), Pl.-oses (-90'siz). 
[2. late Gr. Yoxaois animation, principle of life, f. 
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fixéw T give soul or life to: but In mod. use taken 
as = condition of the psyche or mind.] 

1. Zath. Any kind of mental affection or de- 
rangement; esp. one whieh cannot be ascribed to 
organic lesion or neurosis (ef, Necrosis 1), 

1847 tr. Feuchktereleben's Nica. Psychol, (Syd. Soc.) 11 The 
es. Sey ee! which aims at exhibiting the phenomena, the 
natural history, andthe so called system of psychoses. 174 
Maunstey Xespons, in Ment. Dis. i, 33 No wonder thatthe 
criminal psychosis, which is the mental side of the neurosis, 
is for the most part an intractable malady, punishment 
iy no_avail to pe @ permanent reformation, 
1879 Ewes Stud. Psychol. 26 Pathologists call ita psychosis, 
asif it were a leslon of the unknown psyche. : 

2. Psychol. A change in the psychic state; an 
activity or movement of the psychic organism, as 
dislinguished from neurosis (NEUROSES 2). 

1871, 1882[see Nezvaoss 2}. 1907 Ramsay in Eafosttor Sept. 
"3 ¢elings, moods, emotion consciousnesses or psychoses. 

sycho-socio- to -sophy : sce Psycito-. 

Psychostasy (-pstisi). Also in Gr. form 
psychostasia (-sidl'zid). [ad. Gr. Yixooragia, 
{, yixy life, soul + order pulting, setting, 
weighing.) A weighing of souls; in Auc, Alythel. 
supposed to take place during s combat, the 
combatant having the lighter sou) being slain. 

1850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Attiller's Anc. Art § 397 (ed. 2) 527 
The Psyche or Eidolon appears floating away fram dying 
persons on the vase..at the psychostasy. 1872 P. Sui 
Ane. Hist, East ix, $21 (1881) 177 The judgement of the 
dead is often represented on coffins and in the Ritual, under 
the figure of weighing the souls (¢sychostasy). 1892 W. E. 
Baanes Test. Abraham 71, 1 have failed to detect any 
clear description of the sychostasy in the Apocalyptic 
literature, A - 

Psychostatics (-sle'tiks). [f. Gr. oxy soul 
+orarix-d5 pertaining lo weighing: sec prec. nad 
Sraties.] ta. = Psycuosrasy, Ods. b. Psychol, 
The study of the conditions of mental phenomena. 

1719 /recthinker No. 149 P + Sufficient to warrant 
my calling this Paper by the mechanical Term of Psycho- 
staticks ; or, in plain English, the Weighing of Souls. 1874 
Lewes Probl. Life § Mind Y. 115 The conditions of these 
lorganic] phenoinena ,. may classed (hy a serviceable 
extension of the term statics) under the heads of Biostatics 
and Psychostatics, 1879 W. L, Cuvatnev in Fortn. Rev. 
Sept. 326 The Criticism of Mr. Lewes on Kant is that he 
confused a question of Psychogenesis, or the growth of 
intelligence, with a question of Psycho-statics (if the 
expression may be allowed), that is, an analysis of the 
developed human mind. ; 

So Psychostatic, Psychosta‘tical adjs., of 
or pertaining to psychostatics; hence Psycho- 
statically adv., in referenee to psychostatics, 

31719 Freethinker No. 149 ? 5 Beneath this Psychostatical 
Experiment, One may see a mixt multitude, made up of 
several of the Religious Orders in the Romish Church. 
1874 Lewes Prod. Li @& Mind \. 121 Corresponding with 
the Biostatical laws.‘there are three Psychostatical laws. 
/6id, 216 Tho Mind, considered psychostatically, 1890 
Cent, Dict., Psychostatic. 

Psycohotheism ; see Pareno-, 

Bey eso ERUrene bic (ps jealihs ripirtik), 
a.and sé, [f. Psycuo- + THERAPEUTIC. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the treatment of 
disease by ‘ psychic’, i.e. hypnotic, influence. 

3890 In Cent, Dict. rg0r Wests. Gas. 2 Apr. s{2 For the 
study of mesmerism, hypnotism, and other psychic pheno- 
mena and their adaptation to the cure and prevention of 
disease, the London Psycho-Therapeutic Society was 
Inaugurated yesterday. 

B. sé. in pl. form Psy:oho-therapen‘tics. The 
subject of the treatment of disease by ‘psychic’, 
i.e, hypnotic, influence. 

1887 Miss F. P, Conse in Contemg, Rev. ls 797 Who 
will be forward and help to clear the way for this science 
of Psycho-Therapeutics? 1889 C. L. Tuckey (title) Psycho- 
Therapeutics; or, Treatment by Sleep and Suggestion, 1900 
Hoprntiax tr. Afodd (title) Hy notism: Including a Study of 
the Chief Points of Psycho-therapeutics and Occultism., 

So Psy:cho-tharapen'tical a. = Psycho-THERA- 
PEUYIC; Psy:cho-tharapeu'tist, one skilled in 
or practising psycho-therapentics; Psy:cho- 
therapy [Gr. @cparefa medical treatment], the 
treatment of disease by ‘ nF * methods, 

x90 Academy 12 Apr. 388/1 For two anda half centuries 
n *psycho- therapeutical! iastitution has flourished In hundreds 
of EF lish towns and villages, but It is usunlly called a 
Friends’ Meeting. 1905 Datty Chron. 5 May 4/4, ‘t would 
suggest, said Mr. hur Flatlam, of the *Psychathera- 
peutists or Mind-Healers, ‘that you come and see ns at 
work. & Westm, Gas. x June 4/2 ‘Vhough the word 
‘*Psychotherapy ’ be new, and popular in America—the land 
of Faith-Healers—mental therapeutics actiog through the 
‘unconscious mind ° is no new thing. . 

Psychotic (-p:tik), z. [f. Gr. type *Yoxare-ds, 
f. Yuywors: see Paycuosis and -oric.] @. Of or 
pertaining to psychosis, b, = PsycHAcocica. 3. 

3890 Bittincs Nat. Aled. Dict. Psychotic, psychagogic. 
1895 Syd. Soc, Lex., Psychotic, belonging to Psychosis. 
Also, used as synonymous with Psychageric or Analeptic, 

Psycho-vital, -zoio: see PsycHo-. ‘ 

Psychrolute (ps-, sat‘krdl'zet), {ad. Gr. Yixpo- 
Aovr-ns a bather in cold water, f. poxporovaia 
bathing in cold water, f. pixpés cold + Aovay to 
bathe.} One who bathes in the open air daily 
thronghont the winter; sfc. a member of a 
society formed ¢ 1840 to promote this sae 
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3872 Be. Senwyn in Morgan Univ. Oars (1873) 302 Many 
were also psychrolutes, bathing in winter I, all states 
ofthe river. 31897 Dict. Nat. Biog. LI. 3390/2 [Sir L. Shad- 
well] was president of the Society of Psychrolutes, thé 
qualification for the membership... being the daily practice 
of bathing out of doors from November to March. 

So +Payohrolutist Oss. (¢rron. pseuchro-), 
an advocate of bathing in cold water. 

1702 Frovea Hot § Cold Bath, 1. iv. (709) 381 Every 
Physician will in the oexe Age be a Psenchrolutist. 

Ps chrometer (-7-miéte:). Afeteoro/. [f. Gr. 
Woxpd-s cold + -METER}; lit. a measurer, of cold, 
a low-temperature thermometer. Badly employed 
in current nse.] org, A thermometer; now, An 
instrament for measuring the relative humidity 
of the air; a wet-and-dry-bulb thermometer; 
a kind of hygrometer. 

3739-41 Cuamarns Cyct., Psychrometer, an instrument for 
measuring the degree of coldness of the air; more usually 
called thermometer. 1838 Eneycd. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 533/2 
Two thermometers are now mounted on the same scale, and 
the indications of the wet and dry bulbs seen at the same 
time. ‘This instrument has been termed a psychrometer. 
1896 Davis Polaris Exp. ix. 219 In it were placed the 
standard thermometer, the wet and dry bulb psychrometers. 

Hence Psychrome'tric, Paychrome‘trical 
adjs., of or pertaining to the psychrometer or to 
psychrometry; hygrometrical; Psychro‘metry, 
the ascertainment of the degree of humidity of the 
atmosphere by means of a psychrometer. 

3864 Weasrzn, Psychrometrical instruments... Psychro- 
metrical observations. Psychrometry. 1880 Vature 4 Mar. 
426/2 The values deduced..agree with the observed only 
with a psychrometric difference of 4°. a6: 

|| Psychrophobia (ps-, sai:krofau-bia), Also 
in anglicized form, ¢ pay*chrophoby. [nod.L, 
£. Gr. poxpd-s cold +-PHoBIA.] Dread of or sen- 
sitiveness lo cold; esp. dread of cold water. 

1947 Baiwey vol. I, Psychrophobia led. 173: Psychro- 
hoby], a Fear of, or an Aversion to cold Things. 1830 
Maunoea Dict., Psycrophobia, a dread of anything cold. 
1853~ in Dunctison, . 

Psychrophore (ps-, sai*kréforz). Surg. [f Gr. 
Pyxpopdp-os carrying cold, f. poxpds cold + -pdpos 
bearing: see -PHORE.] (See quot.) 

1890 Bittincs Wal. fed, Dict., Psychrophore, a doubte- 
current catheter without an eye; for the application of cold 
to the urethra, also called refrigerating sound. 

+ Psy‘chrote:chny. 0s. Also || -techne. 
[f. as prec. + Gr. réxvy art.] (See quot. 1730-6.) 

1669 Phil, Trans. IV. 1141 Specious hopes to attempt 
something in Psychrotechne. 1930-6 Baitey (folio) Pref., 
Psychrotechny, the Art of Distillation by Means of Cold. 

Psaychurgy (ps-, sai‘keidzi). [f Gr. poyo-, 
PsycHo- + -epyia working: cf, AutUnay.] Mental 
operation or activity, 

1896 NV. Brit, Daily Mail ro Oct. 4 The Director of the 
Laboratory of Psychology and Psychurgy at Washington, 

Psycology, obs, form of PsycHoLocy, 

\|Psycter (psitktaa). Gr. and Rom. Anlig. 
Also psykter. [a. Gr. yverqp a wine-cooler, 
agent-n, f. yyev to breathe, blow, cool.] A jar 
for cooling wine. 

1849 Saitu Dict, Grk. & Rom. Antig. (ed. 2), Psycter, a 
wine-cooler,..sometimes made of hronze..or silver. 1857 
Brac Anc, Pottery (1858) 11.67 The psycter; or cooler to 
prepare it [wine] for drinking, 

Psy'ctic. rare. Also erron. payehtio. [ad.Gr. 
yoxrie-ds cooling, sb, pl. ra yueried refrigerants. ] 
A cooling medicine; a refrigerant. 

[x693.t1. Blancard's Phys, Dict, (ed. 2), Psyctica, cooling 
Medicines.) ot, Smart Suppl, Psyckiics, refrigerating 
medicines, 1864 Wenstaa, Psychtic, arefrigerating medicine. 

Se yetetaas (psidré'sidm), Pl. -ia. Path, 
{med.L., ad. Gr. pudpderoy a white blister on the 
tongue-tip, sald to be cansed by lying, a lie-blister, 
dim. of yvdpat, L. psydrax, pl. psydraces, f. pubpds 
lying, false.] (See quots.) 

1693 tr. Blancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Psydracia,..are 
little Ulcers of the Skin of the Head, like those which are 
wont to burn the Skin, [/did., Paydraces,..are little Pustles 
or Pimples, which break out upon the Skin, like Bubbles, by 
reason of the Winter Cold.} 1726 Quincy Lex. Phys. Med., 
Psydracium, is a pointed white Pustule or Tumor upon the 
Skin, containing a serous Humour. 1 in Dunetison 
Med. Lex, 1890in Bituincs Nat. Med. Dict. 

Hence Psydra‘cious a. (¢rvon. -eous), pertaining 
to or of the nature of psydracia, 

1832-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 473 note, Psydracions 
pustules may accidentally present erates 1842 Burcrss 
tr. Casenave's Man, Dis. Skin 138 The successive develop- 


ment of psydraceous pustules, i 
3890 Biuuxes Nat. "Med. ip oe ae er 
Psyllic (psilik, sil-), a. rare. [f. L. Psylli, 
Gr. ¥vAAo, an African people, famed as snake- 
charmers.] Of or pertaining to snake-charming. 
186x Gosse Roa. Nat. Hist. Ser, 11. 288 Fatal terminations 
to these exhihitious of the psyllic art now and then ocenr. 
+ Psy lly. 06s. rare. Also in L. form || Psyl- 
lium (psilidm). [ad. L. psyZditent, a. Gr. yvAduor, 
f, yada flea.] The herb //antago Psyllium; = 
FLEAwort. 
1sg8 Svivestra Du Barlas uw i. ut. Furies 176 The 
dropsie-breeding, sorrow-bringing psylly, Here called flea. 
wort, 1601 Hottane Pliny Il. 239 Psyllium, Fleawort, is 
good for the vicers thereof. 1706 Piutiies, Psyliinn:, the 
Herb Flea-bane or Flea-wort. 


{ 


| mutus) which inhabits high altitudes in 
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Pt-. Words beginning with this combination of 
consonants are all (with the exception of the fanci- 
fully mis-spelt s/armigar) from Greek, in which 
the combination is frequent. 

In English, the p of initial £/- is commonly omitted in pro- 
nunciation, so as to confound words in ff- with those in ¢-. 
As the # is pronounced in French, German, and other 
languages, as well as by Englishmen in reading Greek, 
and by some scholars ia English, the full form is here given 
asan optional pronunciation often to be preferred. Few of 
the words are in familiar use. 

Ptarmacan, -gan, obs. forms of PraRMIcAN. 

Ptarmic (pta-umik, ta-zmik), a, and sd. [ad. L. 
plarmic-us, a. Gr. nrapux-és causing to saeeze, f. 
mrappds a sneeze: see -1C.] : _ 

A. adj, Exciting or causing sneezing; errhine. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Ptarmicus, causing to sneezes 
sternutatory ; ptarmic. : ' 

. s&, A substaoce that excites sneezing. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1. 65 The use of Ptarmicks 
does rather encrease. .a defluxion of humours from the head, 
3822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 203 Those, who 
have habituated themselves to snuff for years, can hardly 
be excited to sneeze by the most violent ptarmics. 

So || Pta‘rmica [L., a. Gr. rappux}] name of a 
plant, sneezewort, now botanically called Achi//ea 
Plarmica; Ptarmical a., ptarmic. 

1687 Tominson Renou's Disp. 179 Ptarmicalf or neezing 
powder, whert its used for Errhins. 1706 Lonoon & Wise 
Retir'd Gard. 97 Ptarmica, or Eternal Flower. 1 
Curtos, in Husb. & Gard.69 This Sap. .becomes.. pearrical, 
carminative, sudorifick, diuretick. 174% Compl. Fami-Piece 
1. iif, 397 You have now in Flower..double Prarmica or 
Sneezing-wort. 

Ptarmigan (ta'sm/gin). Forms: a, 6 termi- 
gan, termigen, 7 termigant, termagant, tor- 
michan, 8 tormican, tarmichen, tarmachan. 
8. 7- ptarmigan, (9 ptarmacan, -gan), [In 
Lowland Sc. use before 1600 ; = Gaelic farmachan ; 
ulierior history and origin anknown; see Note 
below. Originally with initial ¢; the spelling with 
pf appears first in Sibbald 1684, and was app. 
psendo-etymological, after words from Greek, pre- 
sumably plarmic, plarmical, thea known in medi- 
cine. Being unfortunately taken from Sibbald by 
Pennant in 1768, it has passed into ornithological 
and general English ae 

A bird of the grouse family (Zagopus Se shai or 

cotland 
and Northern Europe, the Alps and Pyrenees, 
The plumage changes from ash-grey and black in 
summer to whitein winter. Also called the White 
or Rock Grouse. b. The name is extended generi- 
cally to other species of Lagopus, as L. albus of 


| Enrope and Asia, Z. rupestris of N. America, etc. 


a, 1599 Sc. Acts Fas. VF (816) IV. 180/2 They discharge 
ony personequhasumeuir..To sell orby ony... partridgismuir 
foullis blak cokis aithehenis Termiganis. 1600 /did. ies 
Termigenis. 1621 /é/d, 628/2 Termigantis. 1617 Jas. I Led. 
to Ld, Tullibardine in Gray Birds W. Scotl, (187) 230 The 
known commoditie yee have to provide capercaillies and 
termigantis, 1618 J. Tav.oa (Water P.) Pesnyles BY 6 Eas 
Capons, Chickins, Partridge, Moorecoots, Heathcocks, 
Caperkellies and Termagants. 1685 Se. Acts Yas. Vil 
(7820) VIN. 4752 That all persons forbear to Slay an 
Mnuirfon!, Heathfoul, Partridge, Quail, Duck or Mallard, 
Taile or Ataile or Tormichan from and after the first day 
of Lent to the first of July. 31726 Afacfarlane’s Geog. 
Collect. (S. H.S.) L. 222 Black cock, muire fowles, tarmichen. 
¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott, xxi.(1754) 11. 169 The Tormican 
is near about the Size of the Moor-Fowl (or Groust). 1799 
i; Roagatson Agric. Perth 461 Grouse, beath-fuwl and 

‘armachans in abundance inhabit every hill. 

B. 1684 Siapatp Scotia Zllusér. 1. 1, tit 16 Lagopus Avis 
Aldrov, Perdix alba Sabaudis...Nostratibus the Ptarmé. 
gan. 1768 Pexnant Zool. I. 206 The tail of the Ptarmigan 
consists of sixteen feathers, 3808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 
214 A number of muir fowl .. ptarmacans, rats, mice &c. 1810 
Scorr Lady of L. 11. xxv, His eagle eye The ptarmigan in 
snow coul SPY. x Q. Vicroaia Life Hight. 68 Albert 
left me to go after Ptarmigan. 

b. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 389 It is to [the Willow- 
Grouse, Lagopus albus] that belong, almost without excep- 
tion, the thousands of birds sold in our markets as 
§ Ptarmigan‘. 

Comb, 1904 Westin. Gaz 7 Sept. 3/1 Ptarmigan-shooting 
would be tame sport were it not for the savagery of the 
sublime and sterile surroundings. 

fVote, The existing Gaelic tarmtachan evidently goes 
back, through the cited farmichen and tormican, to tor 
ntichan in 1685, and prob. much earlier. It has the form of 
a diminutive of sarmach (cf. balachan, dim. of 5alack boy, 
tulachan, dim, of tulach hillock, ete.); and tarmack is 
given as a synonym in living use_in Armstrong's and the 
Highland Society's Dictionaries. The word has thus all the 
appearance of being native; @ grior?, also, it is natural that 
the name.of a bird found only on the Highland mountains 
should have been Gaelic. But ¢avmach has no obvious 
derivation in Gaelic; and some Celtic scholars think that 
it may be a en word which has put on a Celtic guise. 
On the other hand, the word, if not from Gaelic, is without 
any etymology in Lowland Sc., for termagan? can only be 
considered a popular perversion of the ‘sparrow-grass "order.] 


Ptenoglossate (pt-, t#oog\p'stt), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. m7rnvé-s feathered + yA@aoa tongue + -ATE 2.] 
Of certain molluscs: Having no median teeth on 
the odontophore, but a large number of lateral 
teeth resembling the barbs of a feather. 

Ptenopleural (pt-,tinopliioril), a. Zool. [I 


PTERION. 


mod.L. Piénoplenra (f. Gr. wrqvo-s feathered + 
wAeupé the side) + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the 
Ptenopleura,a division of the Jesectivora, repre- 
sented by the flying Iemurs; having the sides 
winged or alate; having a flying membrane. 

Pteranodont (pt-, téra'nodpnt), sb. (a.) 
Palxont. {ad. mod.L. Lferanodon, {. Gr. wrep-dv 
wing + dvddous, -o8ovr- toothless.) A pterosanr 
of the genus J%eranodon, characterized by the 
absence of teeth. b. ad7. Belonging to this genus. 

1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. Vi. Wh iit, $3. 811 Pterosaurs 
have likewise been obtained characterized by an absence of 
teeth (Pieranodonts). 1885 C. F. Horoer Marvels Anim, 
Life 202 The great bat-like creature..was at one time very 
common on this continent [America], and wasa flying reptile 
known as the Pteranodon. It differed from the European 
Pterodactyles in being toothless. 

|| Pteraspis (pt-, tére-spis). Palwont, [mod. 
L., f. Gr. wrepory wing + denis, domé- shield.] A 
fossil genus of ganoid fishes of the Devonian age. 

1857 in H. Miller O. 2, Sandst. viii. (ed. 23) 149 mote, 
pages vostratusis a Pleraspis ; and Prof, Huxte yand 
Mr. Salter describe Cephalaspis Lewisii and Lioydii as 
Pteraspides, 3880 GiintNer Fishes 354 Pteraspis, with 
the cephalic shield finely striated or grooved, composed of 
seven pieces, 

Hence Pteraspi-dian <., belonging to this genus. 

1872 W. S. Svmonps Rec. Rocks vii. 257 Remains of 
Pteraspidean fishes. 1887 Athenauo: 4 June 7431/2 Acanal 
system..in the shields of pteraspidian fishes, 

Ptere (pti, tier), Zool [a. F. péere, ad. Gr. 
mrepév feather, wing.) A wing-like organ or part; 
spec. in sponges, A lobe of the prora, pleura, or 
tropis of a cymba. 

1887 Sottas in Encycl. Brit. XXM1. 438/1 (Sponges) By 
growing towards the equator the opposed proral and pleural 
pteres may conjoin, 

|| Pterichthys (pt-,; téri-kpis). Paleont. [mod. 
L,, f£. Gr. wrepév wing + ix0us fish.] A fossil genus of 
fishes of the Devonian period, having a pair of 
wing-shaped lateral appendages. 

x842 H. Ones O. R. Sandst, iii. (ed. 2) 70 There are 
none of the fossils of the Old Red Sandstone which less 
resemble anything that now exists than its Pterichthys. 
Ibid, vi. 140 The oar-like arms of the Pterichthys and its 
tortoise-like plates. 3873 Dawson Earth § fan v. 98. 

So Pteri‘chthyid, a member of the family of 
fishes typified by the Prerichthys. 

1862 Dana Aan. Geol, 279 The Pterichthyids, or ‘ winged 
fishes’..have no caudal fin for swimming, but, instead, a 
pair of powerful paddles. | 

Pterideous (pt-, téridiss), a. Bot, [f.mod.L. 
Pteridex (£, Preris) + -ovs.} Belonging to the 
tribe Piertdee of ferns, typified by the genus 
Prerts. 3858 in Mayne Expos. Lex, ° 

FPterido- (pt-, terido), beforea vowel pterid-, 
combining form of Gr. wrepis, mrepsd- fern. Pte- 
rido‘graphy [-craPHy], a deacription of ferns. 
Pteridology [-(0)Loar], that branch of botany 
which treats of ferns; hence Pte:ridological ¢., 
pertaining to pteridology; Pterido-logist, one 
versed in the study of ferns. Pte:ridoma‘nia 
nonce-wd., a mania or enthnsiasm for ferns. 
Pterido‘philist [Gr. ¢iA-os loving], a lover 
of ferns; so Pterido‘philism, love of ferns, 
Pte'ridophyte [{ad. mod.L. Preridophyta pl., £ 
Gr. gurdv plant], a member of the Pteridophyta, a 
division of plants including the ferns and their 
allies ; a vascular cryptogam. 

1884 Bowre & Scotr De aie Phaner, 299 The. .literae 
ture..of *Pteridography and Palzontology. 1854 Phyto- 
logist V.15x The author intends the ‘ glossary’ as a gencral, 
not as a *pteridological one. 1893 Gard. Chron. 27 Aug. 
245/1 The British Pteridological Society, 1856 W. L. Linp- 
sav Pop. Hist. Brit. Lichens 13 Many fadies have..taken a 
high stand as Algologists and *Pteridologists. 1866 Mooar 
in reas. Bot. 917 One of the principal genera into which 
the old genus Asfidium is broken up by modern pterido- 
logists. 1866 Pai? Mall G, 12 Sept. 10 He has studied 
*pteridology for forty years. 1882 Moone in Gard. Chron, 

V1. 672 Mr, James Backhouse, who, in the annals 
of pteridology is not unknown to fame. 18 Krnostey 
Glancus (ed. 2) 4 Your daughters. have been seized with the 

revailing ‘*Preridomania, and are collecting aod buying 

‘ems. 1866 Palf Mail G. 12 Sept. 10 Our own “pterido- 
philism being of a less pronounced and practical kind, /éid., 
*Pteridophilists being, after all, in plain English, nothing 
but lovers of ferns. 1897 Vature 11 Nov. 45/2 The bryo- 
phyte-like ancestors of the *ptcridophytes. 

Pteridoid (pt-, te'ridoid), @. and sb. [f. Gr. 
arepis, nrepid- fern +-01D.] _@. aaj. Of the nature 
of or allied to the ferns, filicoid. b. 5d, A fern- 
like plant; a pteridophyte. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 10 His treatise on the culture. 
of pteridoids.. -Cultivation of the pteridoid forms of life. 

| Pterion (pteriga). Anat. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
nrepév wing (referring to the wing of the sphenoid) : 
one of a series of terms in -tor (after xpaviov, 
ivfov) used in craniology and craniometry.] The 
H-shaped sutnre of the wing of the sphcnoid with 
the parietal, frontal, and temporal bones. : 

31878 Baatiey tr. Topinard's Anthrop.u. ii. 234 Prerion.. 
the region where the frontal, parietal, temporal, and sphenoi 
bones meet, in the form of an H. 888 FLower in Anthro 
pological Frni, Aug. 7 In the region of the pterion in the 


PTERIS. 


male, the squamosal articulates with the frontal on the right 
side for a space of 4mm. 1899 Aldbutf's Syst. Aled. VMN1. 
168 The seat [of temporat headache] is about opposite the 


pterion on each side. 

|| Pteris (pteris, tivris). Bot, [L. (Pliny), a. 
Gr. wrépis a fern with feathery leaves.] 
n widely diffused genus of ferns, of which the best 
known is /. aquilina, the common Bracken. 

1706 Puittirs, #eris, Fern or Vrake; the Werh Osmund. 
1875 [Tuxirv & Maatin Elem, Biol. (1877) 61 Pteris pre- 
sents a remarkable case of the alternation of generations. 

| Bterna (ptdrnd). [mod.L., a. Gr. arépya 
hecl.] +a. Anat. The heel-bone, os calcis. Obs. 
b. Ornith. The heel-pad or sole of the foot in 
birds. 

1684 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. Pierna, see Calz. 
Partirs, Plerna, the second Bone of the Foot. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ptero- (pt-, tero), before a vowcl pter-, com- 
bining form of Gr, mrepéy feather, wing; an ele- 
ment of many scientific words. Pterobranchiate 
(-braenkic1) a. Zool. poy Bpayxia gills], of or 
pertaining to the /terebranchia, an order of ptero- 
pods in the classification of J. E. Gray, or a sub- 
section In Lankester’s classification of molluscoids ; 
so Pterobra‘nchiousa., : sec quot. Pterocardiac 
Zool, (Gr, xopdia heart], (2) aaj. denoting an 
ossicle in the stomach of the crayfish, which is 
wing-like in shape; (6) sd, the pterocardiac ossicle. 
Pteroca‘rpons a. Sot. (Gr. xapnés fruit], having 
winged seeds or fruit (Mayne). || Pteroca'rpus, 
a genus of tropical timber trees, N. O. Leguri- 
nose, Pterocy'mba, a cymbate flesh-spicule of a 
sponge having winged or expanded prore, giving 
an anehor-like figare; hence Pterocy’mbate a. 
(Cent, Dict. 1890). Pteroglo'ssal a. [Gr. yAdooa 
tongue], having a tongue finely notched or divided 
like a feather, asa toucan of the genus Meroglossus ; 
so Pteroglossinec. Ptero:grapher [Gr. -ypd¢os 
writer), a writer on feathers or plamage. Ptero'- 
graphy [-crapuy), the description of feathers or 
plumage; hence Pterogra‘phic, Pterogra‘phi- 
cal adjs., of or pertaining to pterography. Pte'ro- 
lite dyin, [Gr. Aides stone]: see quot. Ptero‘logy 
(Gr. Aoyia, -Locr], the department of entomology 
which deals with the wings of insects; hence Ptero- 
lo‘gical a., pertaining to pterology. || Pteropee’- 
des sb. fl. Ornith, [mod.L., f.Gr. nafs, raid- child), 
birds which are fully fledged when hatched ; hence 
Pterop'mdio, of or of the nature of the Plero- 
pxdes. ||Pterope'gum, pl.-a [mod.L., f. Gr. mnyér 
fastened], the socket of the wing of an insect; 
hence Pterope’gal, Pterope’gous ais. Pte'ro- 
rhine a. Oraith. [Gr pls, plv- nose], of or per- 
taining to the /ferorhina, a division of Alcidx or 
auks having the nostrils feathered (Cert. Dict. 
1890). Pterosti¢gma Ztom. [Gr. ariypa spot, 
mark), a peculiar mark or spot on the wings of 
some insects, esp. Hymenoptera; the stigma; 
hence Pterosti'gmal, Pte:rostigma‘tic, Pte:ro- 
stigma‘tical ad/s., of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by a pterostigma. || Pterothe’ca Entom. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. @nx7 sheath], the wing-case of an 
insect in the pupa. 

1885 E, R. Lanxesten in Eacyel, Brit, XIX. 436/1 A 
Serions error has been made in comparing the contractile 
stalk of the "Pterobranchiate polypide to the ‘funiculus ‘ or 
cord-like mesentery of anata 1858 Mayne £-xpos, 
Lexy Plerobranchius, apcued hy Blainville to an Order 
--of the... Ptcropoda, having the éranchix# in form of 
wings or fins: “pterobranchious. 1870 RotLeston Anim, 
Life 103 A small ossicle, the ‘*pterocardiac‘, articulates 
with either outer angle of the cardiac. 1897 Huxtev 
Anat. Inv. Anim, vic 319 A sinall curved triangular 
antero-lateral or pterocardiac ossicle. 1866 LivincsTonK 
Last Frnls. (1873) 1. ii. 48 One tree of which bark cloth is 
made, "flerocarpus,is abundant. 1887 Sottas in Encycl. 
Brit, XX. 417/2 A common form of anchorate, the “Aéerv- 
eyntba, results. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XXII. 585 Par- 
ticular styles of imbrication of the cuhital coverts with 
certain structural pecniiarities—osteological, myological, 
visceral, and “pterographical. 1896 Cuestgea Dict. Min., 
“Pleroiite..an altered lepidomelane, found in Re teed 
or feather-shaped aggregations, 1885 Standard Nat. Hist. 
TV. 3 A few hirds remain so long within the egg that the 
feathers nre developed when the shell hursts,..these might 
be called *Pteropedes. 1826 Kraay & Sr. Entomol. il. 
xxxili. 372 *Pleropega (the Wing-socket), the space in which 
the organs for flight are planted. ai Mavxe Exfos. Lex, 
Pleropega, Entomol, applied by Kirby to the portion of the 
mesothorax and metathorax to which the superior and 
inferior wings are attached: "pteropegous. 186: Hacen 
& “oyae Neuropt, N. Amer. g "Pterostigma triangular. 
fbid., Wings with obscure black veins, “pterostigmal spot 
absent. , /did. 149 Two angulose bands, & one nodal, the 
other *pterostigmatical. 1886 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. fist. 
265 The wider venation and..the brown pterostigma without 
darker nebula separate this species from all related ones. 
/bid. 288 Wings pale, yellow in the pterostigmatical part. 
1826 Kiany & S. Entomol. V1. xxxi.250 The breast (pectus) 
-efrom which proceed the wing-cases (*Pfero-theca) and leg- 


cases (Podo-thtca). 
Pteroclomorphic (pt-, térpklomp-sfik), a. 


Ornith, [irreg. f. mod.L. Pterocles (f. Gr. rrepov, 


1706 


Name of 


1895 in - 
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Prerno- + xAeis key) + Gr. poppy form + -1c.] 
Having the structure and affinities of the /%ero- 
clidz, a family of sand-grouse typified by the genus 
Pterocles. 

, 1868 Huxrey In Prec. Zool, Soe, 304 The tarso-metatarsus 
is quite Pteroclomorphic. 

Pterodactyl (pt-, terodie"kiil). Padwont. Also 
-yle. 
wing + ddxrvdos finger.] A winged reptile or 
plerosaur of the extinct genus /Yerodactylus, 

1930 Lyect. Princ. Geol, 1. 123 ‘The pterodactyle might flit 
again through umbrageous groves of _tree-ferns. 1873 
Dawson Earth & Alan viii. 205 The Pterodactyles, the 
reptile bats of the Mesozoic. 1882 Geimiz Texttk. Geol. 
Vem ili, $ 2.813 The earliest known birds present characters 
of strong affinity with the Deinosaurs and Pterodactyles. 

attrib, 1883 Century Alag. Dec, 201/1 Colossal monsters 
of the Preroductyt period. 


Hence Pterodactylian (pt-, teradeckii'liin) ¢., of 
or belonging to the pterodactyl, or the genus Pfero- 


[ad. mod.L. terodactylus, {. Gr. wrepév | 


dactylus; 56. an animal of this genus; Ptero- | 


dacty’lic, Pterodac’tylous adjs., of the nature of 
a pterodactyl; Pteroda‘ctylid, an animal of the 
pterodactyl family; Pteroda‘ctylotd a., having 
the form or characters of a pterodacty]. 

3858 Mayxr eae Lex. Pterodactylous. 1 Daily 
News a Sept. 2/2 The very pterodactylic-looking blue-clad 
fishers. 1 Cent. Dict., Pterodactylian. 1895 Funk's 
Stand. Dict., Prerodactylid, -oid. 

Pteroid (pt-, teroid),a.andsd,  [f. Gr. rrepdv 
feather, wing, or (irreg.) 7epis fern + -otp.] 

A. adj. 1, Resembling a wing. 

2858 in Mavne £xfos. Lex, : 

2. Bot. Resembling a fern; fern-like, Preniporp. 

1 in Cent, Dict. . i h 

56 A slender bone or ossified ligament in 
the pterodactyl extending from the carpal region 
towards the hamerus. 3890 in Cent. Dict, 

| Pteroma (ptérdami), Pl.-ata. [L. plerd- 
ma,a, Gr. wrépwpa the colonnade of a temple.] 

lL. Arch, The walk between the cella and the 
columns of the peristyle of a Greek temple; the 
anbulatio, 

1846 Ecuis Llgth Maré’, 1.72 The walks round the exterior 
of the body of the temple were called slcromata, 

2. Orntth, Also pterome. (See quot.) 

1858 Mayxz Expos, Lex. Pteroma, applied by Mliger to 
the internal fecérices of the wings, which are generally longer 
than the others: a pterome. 

Pterope, -opid, -opine: see Prexorus. 

Pteropod (pt-,te'répped). Zoo/. [f.mod.L. Prero- 
poda; see next.J A mollusc of the elass /“eropoda. 

1835 Kiry //ad, § Just, Anint.1, ix. 269 The Pteropods.. 
having no means of fixing themselves like most of the 
bivalves, float continuatly in the ocean. 1883 C. F. Hotorr 
in /farfer's Mag. Janu. 187/1 With what grace the fittle 

teropod Cteodora moves along! av¢ri, 1894S. J. Hicxson 
in Pop. Sei, Monthly XLV. 470 The pteropod coze has only 
twenty-five per cent. of carbonate of lime. 

|| Pteropoda (pt-, térg peda), 56. f/. Zool, [mod. 
L., = Ge. wrepénoda, neuter pl. of wreporous wing- 
footed.} A class or division of A/o//usca, having 
the mesopodiam or middle part of the foot ex- 
panded into a pair of lobes, like wings or flippers 
(the preropodinm), with which the animal swims. 

1835 Todd's Cycl. Amat. 1, 113 Pteropoda...Able to swiin 
hy means of two lateral musculo-cutaneous finlike expan. 
sions. 185: Woopwaro Afoliusca 7 The pteropoda only 
inhabit the sea, and swim with a pair of fins, extending 
outwards from the sides of the head. 1874 Woop Nit. Afist. 
6st The Pteropoda or Wing-footed Molluscs. 

Hence Ptero‘podan a., pertaining to the Ptero- 
poda; sé. a pteropod. 

| Pteropodium (pt-, teropdadiim). Zool. 
[mod. L., 1. a3 prec. ; see Popiust 2b.] The foot, 
or mesopodium, of a pteropod : see Prenopona. 
Hence Pteropo'dial a., of or belonging to the 
pteropodiam, 

1883 E.R. Lanxestea In Encycl, Brit. XVI. 673/2 The 
pteropodial lobes of the foot. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pteropodium. 

Pteropodous (pt-, térppddas), z. _ [f. Prero- 
POD-A +-0u8.] Of or belonging to the Pteropoda ; 
pertaining to or characteristic of a pteropod. 

a@ 1843 Encyel, Metrop. VIL. 287/2 Paracephats. Y this 
term Blainville designates Cuvier's Gasteropodousand Ptero- 

lous Classes of Molluscs. 285: Wooowaan Afoftusce 191 

Ir. Adams observed the pteropodous fry of Cypraa annulus 
- adhering in masses to the mantle of the parent. 

| Pteropus (pt-, terdpis). Zool. Pl. -i. Also 
in anglicized form pte‘rope (op). [mod.L.,ad. Gr. 
araainet wing-footed.] A genus of tropical and 
sub-tropical bats having membranous wings, known 
as flying foxes or fruit-bats ; an animal of this genus. 
Hence Pterropid, Pte’ropine adjs., soy 3 
to or having the characteristics of the PYeropid or 
flying-fox family. 

1835 Proc. Zool. Soc, 11.249 Mr. Bennett called the attention 
of the Meeting to a Preropine Bat..recently.. obtained from 
the aeighbourhood of the river Gambia...In one of the two 
other species of Prerofi previously obtained, .. the same 
hackward position of the wings exists. 3887 Athenzur: 
26 Mar. 421/1 A vew genus of pteropine bats. 2890 /éidd. 


5 Apr. 438/73 Not unlike a Pteropus or flying fox. 1 
Cent. Dict., SPitrope sd 


PTERYGO-. 


Pterosaur (pt-, te'rosh1). Paleont, [ad. mod. 
L. Prerosaurus, {, Preno- + Gr. catp-os (= aavpa) 
lizard.] A member of the Perosauria, an extinct 
order of Mesozoic saorian reptiles, having the fifth 
digit of each fore-foot prolonged to a great lengih 
for the purpose of supporting a membrane for flight. 

1862 Dana Afan, Geol. 346 Prerosaurs..or Flying Saurians, 
1882 Geni Sext-sh, Geol, Vi. i. iii, § 3. 820 According to 
@ recent enumeration made by Mr. Cope. .there were known 
18 species of deinosaurs, 4 plerosaurs, 14 crocodilians. 

Hence Pterosan ‘rian, adj. of the nature of a 
pterosaur; of or belonging to the order /Yero- 
Sauria; sb, pterosanr. 

1888 Gemoet 7r2t-d&. Geol. vi. 111, it, § t. 778 The ptero- 
saurians or flyin reptiles. .were likewise peculiar to Meso- 
znic time. 43 Nature vg Apr. 599/1 Whe Pterosaurian 
skull.. resembles more the ertilian than any other type 
of Reptile skull, 2, 

Pterotio (pt-, térartik), a.1 (sb.) Anat. [f. 
Gr. wrepéy wing, +-otie in pferiolic, pro-otic, etc. 
Applied to a wtng-like expansion ot the petrosa 
bone or aie capsole, occorring in some verte- 
brates. b. as sé. The pterotic bone or expansion. 

1870 Flower Osteol, Afammalia x. 150 A \amelliform ex- 
pansion of the upper edge of the periotic (s/erotic, Parker) 
forms part of the Eves wall of the cranium, 1878 Mrvaat 
Elem, Anat, 106 in Fishes, it ap as a bone projecting 
at the postero-exteraal angle of the roof of the skull. It is 
called the pterotic, 890 in Cent, Dict. ; 

Pterostic,a.2 nonce-wd. [f. Gr. nreparés winged 
+-1¢.] Winged. 

1884 Bracumore Jonacy Upon 1). vi. 89 A frame of 
nnusual elasticity, partaking rather of the poe character. 

i Pterygium (ptéri-dzivm). [L., a. Gr. wrepu- 
yroy little wing, fin, dim. of arépug wing.] 

L. Anat. (See quot.) ? Oés. 

3684 tr. Hlancard s Phys. Dict., Plerygium, is the Wing 
or round Rising of the Nose or Eye, or the Process of the 
Bone Sphenoides which is like a Wing... Also the Nymphx 
of 2 Womans secret Parts, ws . 

2. Path. a. A diseased condition of the conjunc- 
tiva of the eye: see quots. 

1657 Physical Dict., Plerygiunt, ov haw in the eyes called 
unguis. 1875 4. Wanton 1s, Aye 144 Pteryginm generally 
grows asa flat triangularly-shaped tumour on the ocular con- 
junctiva, at the inner corner of the eye. 188% G. Tuanra 
Santoa xi, 137 Connected with diseases of the eye, pterygium 
is common. r . A 

be # franth of the epidermis over the nails. 

3899 J. Hutcminson in Archives of Surg. X. No. 38. 147 
The nail-fold over the funula is prolonged forwards, over 
the bed, as a fan-shaped, fleshy pterygium. 

3. Entom, (See quot.) 

1826 Kraay & Sr. Entomol. V1. 381 Plerygini.., in 
under-wings this is a small wing-like appendage, fixed at 
the base ofthe wing in some Lepidoptera. 

4. Bot. ‘Verm applied to petals and other appen- 
dages when shaped like wings. 

1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. E 

Pterygo- (pt-,te'rigo), before a vowel pteryg-, 
combining form of Gr. mrépuf, mrepvy- wing, fin, 

1. In general sense of ‘wing’, ‘fin’, or ‘wing- 
like appendage’. 

Pterygobla:st Jchth. (Gr. Baacros germ], a 
germinal fin-ray. Pterrygobra‘nchiate (-bren- 
kitt) ¢., Zool. [see BRaxcuraTE], of 1 group of 
isopodous crustaceans: having feathery gills. 
|| Pterrygopo'dium /chth. [Gr. mots, wod- foot], 
one of the claspers ofa shark, etc. Pte-rygospe-r- 
mous a., fot., having winged seeds (Mayne 
Expos. L4x, 1858). || Pterygo'steum Lntom. ia. 
écréov bone], one of the nervures or veins of an 
insect’s wing. Pte-rygosto:me [Gr. a7éya mouth], 
the space between the anterior edges of the carapace 
in crabs and other crnstacea ; hence Pterygosto-- 
mial, Pterygosto‘mian adjs. 

1884 J. A. Ryozr in Rep. U.S. Commission Fish (1886) 985 
The term. .*Pterygoblasts refers to the protoplasmic bodies 
from which the embryonic fin-rays are developed. 1897 Pas- 
wea & Haswete Texrt-6h. Zool. Il. 157 Inall recent Elasmo- 
Len the male has, a the pelvic fins, a pair 
of grooved appendages—the clas or "pt a 
which Pabeeece copulation. 3852 aver Chast i The 
“pterygostome has a smooth channel parallel with the sides 

the buccal area. 1877 Wuxiey Anat. [nv, Anim. vi. 341 
The ME of the carapace pass core in front of the 
bases of the limbs, and then turn suddenly farwards, paralle! 
with one another and with the axis of the body, as the 
Bis pe ee plates of Mitne-Edwards. 1835-6 7odd's 

yt, Anat. 1, 780/1 *Pterygostomian portions of the cara- 
pace. 1893 Srzastxo Crustacea y. 52 On the under side [are] 
the pterygostomian regions, ‘the wings of the month * 

2. Used as combining form of Prerycorp, denot- 
ing attachment or relation to the pterygoid pro- 
cesses of the sphenoid bove. 

Pterygo-malar (-mé!-141) a., belonging to or con- 
nected with the pterygoid process of the sphenoid 
and the malar bone. Pterygo-ma‘xillary a. [L. 
maxilla jaw), belonging to or connected with the 

terygoid processes and the saperior maxillary 

ne. Pterygo-pa‘latal, -pa‘latine aajs., of or 

belonging to the pterygold and the palatine bones. 

Pterygo-pharyngeal (-farindz7a ), =phary'n- 

gean aadjs., connected with the pterygoid process 

and the pharynx. Pterygo-quadrate (-kwo'dret) 
196-2 


PTERYGODE. 


a., pettaining to or combining the pterygoid and 
quadrate bones. Pterygo-sphe’noid @., helong- 
ing to the pterygoid and the sphenoid bones ; 
sphenopterygotd. Pterygo-splnonus @., pertain- 
ing to the pterygoid process and the spine of the 
sphenoid. Pterygo-sta'phyline a. (Gr. orapvdn 
uvula]: see quot. 1858. Pterygo-trabe ‘cular 
a., of or pertaining to the pterygoid and the trabe- 


culze of the skull. 

1859 Owen in Encyel. Brit. (ed. 8) XVIL 1g0/1 On the 
inferior surface the palato-nasal, the pres ec spaceais and 
the *pterygo-malar vacnities, 1840 G. V. Euus Anat, 68 
‘The constrictor is attached behind the oper ee 
ligament. 1872 Mivaat Zient Anat, 8&9 The pterygo- 
maxillary [fissure] runs up between the posterior border of 
the maxilla and the adjacent pterieed process, 1831 R. 
Knox Cloguet's Anat. 37 The, *Ptery; ‘o-palatine canal, 
«gives passage to vessels, and is completed by a process 
of the palate bones. 1858 Mavne Zafos. Lexy *Pterygo- 
pharyngean. | 1886 Proc. Zool. Soc. azo The *pterygo- 
quadrate cartilage. .varies considerably in depth at different 
points. [1704 J. Harris Les, Techn \, *Pterigostaphilinus 
iixternus, is a Muscle which moves the Uvula}. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex. Plerygostaphylinus, of or belonging 
to the pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone and sve: 
Herpes niulite, 1886 Proc. Zool, Soc. a2a A well-marked 
*pterygo-trabecular eminence, 

Pterygode (pt. te'rigoud), Lxtom. [f. mod.L. 
plerygoda pl., f. Gr. mrepuywdns : see next.) Each 


of two movable nppendages on the pronotum and 


thorax of certain Lepidoptera; the pataginm. 

[1834 wr. Latreiile in Cuvier's Anta. Kingd. V1, 336 
Before the superior wings of these Insects are two species o 
epanlettes—sterygoda—which extend posteriorly along a 

rtion of the pact on which they are laid.) 1895 Proc. 
Zoot. Soc. 264 Lhe pterygodes are purplish black at base, 
with a large patch of white before the terminal fringe. 

Pterygoid (pt-, te'rigoid), a. (st.) Anat. [ad. 
Gr. arepuyonsdys, contr. wrepuywbys like a wing, f. 
répuf, -vy- wing: see -o1p.] Having the form or 
apes of a wing, wing-like, wing-shaped. 

. Plerygoid process (mrepvyoadis drdpuars, 
Galen) : Each of two processes of bone descend- 
ing (on each side) from the junction of the body 
and great wing of the sphenoid bone. 

The external pterygoid process isa process or extension 
of the alisphenoid, or great. wing of the sphenoid, having 
no independent centre of ossification, and is in no vertehrate 
a distinct part. The éaternal pterygoid process is in origin 
a distinct bone, the plerygatd bone proper, which in lower 
vertebrates remains distinct and freely articulated, but in 
mammalia is ankylosed with the sphenoid,and sutured with 
the palatal bone. (In fishes there are several distinct 
pterygoid bones.) ‘The external and internal pterygoid 
processes (or bones) are also called the prerygoid plates. 

r72z Quincy Lev, Physico-dled. (ed. 2) 12 Aliformes 
Aluscudl, are Muscles arising from the Prerygoide Bone, 
and ending in the Neck of the lower Jaw. 1741 Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 119 It runs above the mner Wing of the 

terygoid Process, 1808 Baactay Afnsendar Motions 504 

fhe pie eee processes of the sphenoides. 1837 Penny 
Cyel. VILL. 162/1 ‘The auditory bone..and the pterygoid 
apophyses are fixed to the skull as in the tortoises, 188: 
Mivart Caé iii 70 ‘Two complex bony plates:..each of 
these is called a pterygoid plate. 

b. Connected with the pterygoid processes, 

Plerygoid fossa, the deep concavity between the external 
and internal pterygoid plates, Péerygofd musctes (external 
and internal), the muscles of mastication which arise from 
the respective pterygoid processes, and are inserted into the 
lower jaw-bone, toeffectits forward-and-backward and lateral 
movements. Pterygoid ridge, the ridge traversing the outer 
surface of the alisphenoid which gives attachment to the 
external pterygoid muscle. ’ferygoid tubercle, the rough 
prominence on the lower jaw for attachment of the internal 
pterygoid muscle. 

1746 R. James Jntrod. Moufel's Health's Improu, 4 The 
external Pterygoide Muscles, and some Fibres of the Mas- 
seter, draw the intireinferior Jaw forwards, 1869 Proc. Amer. 
Phil, Soc. X1. 583 A mingle peeryend tooth was found inthe 
matrix, 1872 Humernay Afyology 44 Bounding the orbit 
behind, and filling up the wide pterygoid fossa on the side 
of the skull, 188r Mivart Cat 70 The very small space 
included between this last and the hamular process, is called 
the pterygoid fossa, 


2. Pterygoid chest, a form of the thorax in which 
the shoulder-blades stick out on each side. 

,1870 S. Gre duseult. ¢ Percussion 1. it. a7 It ts instruc- 
tive to compare the raising of the shoulders and the non« 
prominence of the shoulder-blades with the opposite condi- 
tions in the opposite form of chest, the pterygoid. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 202 The first (abnormal form of 
chest] named alar or pterygoid by Galen and Arctzus and 
in our own day by Dr. Gee, 

B. sb. a, The pterygoid bone. b, Each of the 
pterygoid muscles, 

11693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. a), P: f 
Processes and Muscles of the Weagelive mee: ee 
Knox Clogue's Anat. 239 In the substance of a muscle, as 
in the masseter and pterygoid. 1854 Owen Shed, & Teeth 
in Orr's Cire, Se. 1. Org. Nat. 179 ‘Lhe palatine and ptery- 
goids forming the root of the mouth, 1875 Huxcev in 
Exncyel, Brit. 1. 754/2 Each pterygoid is a triradiate bone. 

So Pterygoi‘dal a.; Pterygoi‘dean a, (sé.), 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1.s.v. Pterigopalatinus, The 
Tendon of this passes over the Pterigoidal Process, 184 
Penny Cycl. XXV. 58/a The descending part of the parietal 
and pterygoldean bones. /did. 59/1 The jugal proceeds 
from the ay eeor angle of the orbit ., touching a little 
behind and below the pterygotdean. 1851 Manrete Jetri- 
factions iii. § 3. 199 Saurians without pterygoidal teeth. 


| Pterygota (pterigowti), sd. o/. Lnutom. 


| 


1556 


mod.L., £. Gr. zrepuyards winged.] A primary 

ivision of Insects, containing all the winged kinds. 
Hence Pterygote «., furnished with wings, 
winged; belonging to the /¥erygo/a. 

1878 Bett. tr. Gegen aurs Comp, Anat.245 This indifferent 
condition of the organisation is eveloped along two distinct 
lines in the Pterygota. 1898 Packarn Texthk. Entomol, 83 
In the embryo of pterygote insects, an intermaxillary seg- 
ment has not been yet detected. . 

| Pteryla (pt-, terila). Ornith. Pl. -@. 

mod.L. (Nitzsch 1833), f. Gr. mrep-ov feather + 
van wood.] A. definite clump, patch, or area of 
feathers, one of a number on the skin of a bird, 
separated by afterta or featherless spaces. 

Of such patches or areas Nitzsch in his System of Pterylo- 
grrphy (Halle 1840, Enng. tr. by Dallas 1867) recognized eight, 
viz. the spinal, ventral, neck» wings, tail-, shoulder-, femoral, 
and crural tracts, to which Prof. Newton, adds the head- 
tract, and tract of the oil-gland. The distinctness of these 
varies greatly in different orders and groups of birds. 

1867 tr. Nitesch's Pterylography | (Ray Soc.) 3 The 
feathered regions of the bodies of birds, to which I give 
the name of feather-tracts (Aéery/z, Federnfluren), 1894 
Newton Dict. Birds 744 Feathers..are generally restricted 
to well-defined patches or tracts, which in 1833 received from 
Nitsch. the name of pcery/z..or ‘feather-forests’, in oppo- 
sition to the apéeria, or featherless spaces, which intervene. 

Pterylography (pt-,terilegratt). Ornirh. [f. 
PreRyYLA +-GRAVHY.] The scientific description of, 
or a treatise on, the pterylosis of birds. 

1867 (¢t/e) Nitzsch's Peerylography, translated from the 
German. 1876 Routeston Aim. Life Introd. 49 The ulna 
carries the ‘ secondaries ’..of aa mg a 

Hence Pte:rylogra‘phio, -ical adys., of or per- 
taining to pterylography ; descriptive of pterylez ; 
Pte:rylogra*phically adv., in respect of pterylo- 
graphy. So Pte:rylolo’gical a. [as if f. *pterylo- 
/ogy], of or pertaining to pterylosis. - 

1867 tr. Nitesch's Pterylography (Ray Soc.) 43, The most 
important pterylographic characters of these [Diurnal Ra- 
pacions Birds] consist in the presence of an aftershaft on 
the contour-feathers. /éid. 83 This group, although infe- 
rior to the preceding in extent, is nevertheless, much more 
variable pterylographically. 2896 Newton dict, Birds 
Introd. 69 He [Dr. Cornay] also seems to have been aware 
of some pterytological diflerences exhibited in Birds. 

Pterylosis (pt-, terilénsis). Ornith. [f. 
Prervia; see -osis.] ‘The arrangement or dispo- 


| sition of the pterylze, or of the feathers, of birds. 


1874 Cours Birds N. WW. sgo Of the pterylosis it may be 
observed, nfter Nitzsch, that the general character is per- 
fectly scolopacine. 2885 /’#0c. Zool, Soc. 175, ‘The pterylosis 
of this Cuckoo is not widely different from that of Cucu/us. 

 Ptilinum (ptilindm). “x/om, [mod.L., 
arbitrarily f, Gr, 77iA-av down,a plumelet.] A pecn- 
liar strneture in some dipterons insects : see quot. 

1899 Cambr, Nat, Hist. V1. 442 About one-half of the 
Diptera possess a peculiar structure in the form of a head- 
vesicle called ‘ptilinum’, In the fly emerging from the 
pnpa this appears as a bladder-like expansion of the 
front of the heads being susceptible of great distension, it 


| 


is useful in rupturing the hard shell in which the creature is | 


then enclosed. In the mature fly, the 
pletely introverted and can be found ae y dissection. 

_ Ptilo- (pt., tile), before a vowe ptil-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. rriAov a soft feather, a plumelet. - 

Pti'locerque (-sdik) Zoo/, (Gr. xépxos tail], an 
elephant shrew of the genus Ptilocercus, having 
a long tail with distichons hairs towards the end ; 
the pen-tailed shrew. Ptiloge‘nenia, the genesis 
or growth of feathers (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). 
Ptitlolite Avi. [sec saree ‘hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, calcium, and potassium, found in deli- 
cate tufts made up of short capillary crystals’ 
(Chester). Ptilopsadie (-pidik) a. Ornith, (Gr. 
nais, nad- child+-1c], of birds: hatched with a 
complete covering of down. 
: 1895 /unk's Standard Dict., *Ptilocerque. 1886 Amer. 
Frat, Se. Ser, mi, XXX 218 *Puilolite, derived from 
nridav, down, in reference to the light, downy nature of its 
aggregates, 1889 Afin. A/ag. VIF. 115 Ptilolite is gradually 
decomposed by strong sulphuric acid. 1884 Cours Aey 4, 
d mer. Birds (ed. 2) 88 Probably all prascocial birds are also 

ptilopeedic, and all psilopaedic birds altricial, but..many 
altrices, as hawks and owls, [are] also ptilopadic. 1885 
slihenwum 1 Aug, 146/2 The rails and cranes, the typical 
members of which are pra:cocial and ptilopacdic. 

| Ptilosis ! (pt-, tildesis). Lach. Obs. [a. Gr. 
mridwors disease of the eyelids, f. mridos sore-eyed : 
see -0sts.] A disease of the eyelids, attended with 
oe and Joss of the eye-lashes (Sy. Soc. 

Lex.). 

1684 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict., Plylosis, when the Brims 
of the Eye-lids bein’ pew thick, ite Hairs of the Eye. 
brows fal off. 3799 Hoorra Med, Dict. Pttlosis. 

Ptilosis %. Ornith. rare. [f. Gr. wrid-ov soft 
feather, down + -0818,] Plumage; also, the arrange- 
ment of the feathers, = PreryYLosis. 


1858 Mavnr Expos. Lex., Piilos/s, term applied by Hlige 
to te assemblage of feathers or to the Miremae ot hipde, 
187a Cours Key N, Amer. Birds 5 All a bird's feathers, of 


tever kind and structure, taken t i j 
Josh ogether, cons! : 
Stilosis or Plumage. ‘ s iJ treute ats 


Ptisan (ti-zan,tizen),s5. Forms: a. 5 thisan(e, 
tizanne, tysane, 5-6 tysan, 6 -ant(e, 6-8 tisan, 
6-9 tisane,8 tissane. 8. 6 ptyaan(e, ptisant, 7 
ptizand, -anne, phtisan, 8 ptisen, 8-9 ptissan, 


tilinum is com- 


PTOLEMAIC. 


9 ptisanno, 6-9 ptisano, 6-ptisan. [a. F. “sane 
(14th ¢, disanne, 16th c. plisane) = Pr. disana, 
tipsana, Sp. and It. ¢ésana, ad. L. ptisana (nlso in 
med.L. ¢ifsana), a. Gr, wriodvn peeled or pearl 
barley, also a drink made from this, f. eriocew to 
peel, to winnow, to crush or bray as in a mortar.] 

1. A palatable decoctlon of nourishing und slight- 
ly medicinal qnality; originally a drink made of 
barley, barley-water (simple or with admixture of 


other ingredients); now often applied more widely. 

a, 1398 taevisa Barih. De P. R. xvn. cxy. (Bodl. MS.), 
Ol barlich ischeled and isode in water isa medicinable drinke 
ymade pat phisicians clepen Thisan. ¢ 1400 Lanfrane's 
Cirung. 139 In pe v. day he took pikke tizanne {v. r. tysan}. 
e14qgo Promp. Parv. 4ga/a Tysane, drynke, dfisana. 
1567 Turrenv. Epitaphs, etc. 97b, They will refuse the 
pea taste, 1896 Danetr tr. Comnes (1614) 15 A little 
of the tysan the Earle had drunke of. 31709 Mrs. MANLEY 
Secret Mem. 1. 126 He could not confine himself to Wine 
and Water, or Tissanes. 1854 Baonam falieut. 119 Paul 
of Aegina advises that the patient quaff a light tisane. 

B. 1533 Exvor Cast, Helthe 11. xxi, (1841) 34, Ptysane 
is none other than pure barley, brnied in_a morter, and 
sodden in water. 1844 Puara Regia. Life (1553) Gjb, 
Drynke a ptisane made of barley, lyqu ¢, prunes, and the 
rotes of fenel. 1g6a Buttewn Bulwark, Bk. Sintples 8b, 
And of cleane Barly and puer Water, is made that excel- 
lente Water called Ptisant. 16ra Zuchir. Aled. 1. 237 In 
the stead of wine, wee must vse Ptizand. 1643 J. STEER tr. 
Exp. Chyrure. vii. 30 Let his drinke be phtisan. 166a J. 
Davies tr. Afandelslo’s Trav, 15 The benefit I had by the 


drinking of Ptizanne. 1699 GartH Dep ttt, (2700) 36 
Thrice happy were those Golden Days of old When dear as 
Burgundy, Ptisans were sold. x77a T. Perctvan Zss, 


(1777) 1. 327 He had drank about a pat of the ptisan, 1858 
[see 2]. 1885 Burton Aras, Nes. oe The old woman 
ceased not to..ply him with ptisanes and diet-drinks. 

+2. Peeled or husked barley. Obs. rare. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu, clxx. (Bodl. MS.), 
Tipsana..is barliche istampid in a morter & furste dried & 
scheled.} 1601 Hottano Pliny IE. 33 Vuilesse it be taken 
with Ptisane, or husked Barly alone, 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. Ptisana, barley pounded and made into balls; also, 
a drink made of farinaceous substances boiled in water and 
sweetened 3 a ptisnn, tisane, more correctly, perhrps, ptissan, 

3. attrib. and Comb., ns plisan-brotk, -vender. 

190 Baaroucn Aieth. Physick 228 Minister againe Prisane 
broth. 1815 Paris Chit-chat (1816) I. 61 Narrow-brimmed 
hats, fit only for ptisan venders. ‘ 

Hence Ptitsan 2. frans., to feed with ptisan; 
Ptisanery [Fr. tisanerie], the making of ptisan ; 
the place in a hospital where ptisan is made. 

1844 Turpra Twins xxi, 1 am obliged to coddle her, and 
feed her, and ptisan her, like a sick baby. 1843 Le Fever 
Life Trav, Phys.\.1. vit. 147 He would not allow that any- 
thing French could be innocent, not even its ptisannery. 

+ Ptish (ptif), 22. and 56, Obs. = P1isH! 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 16 Sundry ptishes, 
face-makings, shaking of their heads, and diverse verie dis- 
dainfull exclamations. 

Ptisic, -ick(e, -ike, -ique, obs. ff. PHTHISIC. 

Ptochocracy (pt-, tdvkp-krisi). [f. Gr. mraxés 
poor, a beggar +-cracy.] Government by beggars, 
the rule of panpers; a governing body consisting of 
the poor; /cose/y, the poor as a class. 

1774 Buacu Pol. Disguisitions 1. 1. iv. 50 The Dritish 
government ..is neither absolute monarchy por limited 
monarchy, nor aristocracy, nor democracy,..but may be 
called a ptochocracy (the reader will pardon a new word) or 
government of beggars. 1831 Examener 140/a Consistently 
the King has a Pension List for Charity to the Ptochocracy. 
1878 GLAOSTONE Glean, (1879) I. 182 ‘To make its argument 
good, it should have shown the imminence ofa ptochocracy. 

Ptochogony (pt-, toukp'gdni). [fas prec. + 
-yovia begetting, generation.) The begetting or 
prodnetion of beggars. 

1839 Svv. Saurru Lett. to Archd. Singleton iii, P 2x The 
whole plan of the Bishop of London is a ptochogony—a 
generation of beggars. He purposes..to create a thou- 
sand livings of r3o/ per annum each, 1853 H. L. Mansee 
Let, in Oxford Unio, Commission Evid, \ 20 It is .. 
desirable that the dark as well as the bright side of aca- 
demical ptochogony should be fully considered. 

Ptocho'logy. [f. as prec. +-Locy.] The scien- 
tific study of pauperism, unemployment, etc. 

1891 W. Tuckweet in Review of Churches 15 Dec. 174 
The parson..is, by vertue of his office, an adept in what 
Dean Mansel used to call ptochology, the science which 
estimates and classifies panperage, mendicancy, unemploy. 

Ptolemean (telém7An), az. nnd si. Also 7-8 
-mean, [f. L. /volema-us (see next) + -AN.] 
= ProLematc a2, 1 and sé. 

1647 Boviz Let, to Hartlib 8 Apr., Wks. 1744 I. Life 23 
The dissenting opinions of the Ptolemeans, the ‘T'ychonians, 
the Copernicans. 1861 Max MUitra Sef. Lang. i, 17 
Although the Ptolemaan system wasa wrong one, yet even 
from its eccentric point of view, laws were iscovered 
determining the true movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Ptolemai-an, a. [f. asnext+-an.] =next, A. 2. 

1908 lackw. Mag. Mny 629/1 [An] inscription of the 
Ptolemaian epoch. 

Ptolemaic (tplémaik), a. and sd. [f. Gre 
Mrodepai-os (L. Prolemeus) Ptolemy +-1¢.] 

A, adj. 1, Of or pertaining to Ptolemy, a cele- 
brated astronomer who lived at Alexandria in the 
second century A.D. 

Ptolemaic sysiem or theory: the astronomical system or 
theory elaborated by Ptolemy in his Ma@yparnch govratis 
(cf, Atmacrst), in which the relative motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets were explained to take pince aroun! 


PTOLEMAICAL. 


the earth, which wai supposed to be stationary; it was, 
with modifications, the accepted theory till the time of 
Copernicus and Kepler. ' 
1674 Bovin Zxce//. Theol, 1. v. 209 After the Peolemaick 
number and order of the planets had past uncontradicted 


for very mnny ages. 171a Apptson Sfect. No. ifs 23 The 
chief Points in the Ptolemnic and Copernican Ly pothesis 
are described with great Conciseness and Perspicuity, 1886 


Svnonos Renaiss. /t, (1898) VIL. ix. 45 The doctrine of the 
Sphere. .embraced the exposition of Ptolemaic astronomy, 

2. Of or pertaining to the Ptolemies, the Mace- 
donian Greek rulers of ancient Egypt from the 
death of Alexander the Great to Cleopatra. 

1773 Rapra in Phil. Trans, LXV. 484 The Ptolemaic gold 
coins in the Pembroke collection. 1875 Resour Fgypt. 
Gram. 6 Those _of the Ptolemaic and Roman_ periods. 
1 R.C. Jesn Bacehylides (Proc. Brit. Acad.) 1 The MS. 
is a fine uncial, with traits of the Ptolemaic type. 

B. sé. An adherent of the Ptolemaic theory 
(sec A. 1); a Ptolemaist. 

1975t Hume £ss, xii, (ed. 2) 251 A Copernican or Ptolemaic, 
who supports each his different System of Astronomy. 1906 
Hibbert Grul, Apr. 594 There are left a few Ptolemaics who 
believe that the earth is the centre of the heavenly host. 

Hence (all in reference to A.1) + Ptolema‘icala. 
= A.1; + Ptolema-id a., resembling the arrange- 
ment of spheres, etc. in the Ptolemaic theory; 
Ptolema‘ism, the Ptolemaic principle; Ptole- 
mav‘ist, one who holds the Ptolemaic theory. 

1653 H. Mone Antid. Ath, uw ii, (1712) go The same 
Argument urged from the *Ptolemaical fs thesis. 1649 
G. Danten Yrinarch., Men. WV, cclxxxiii, To involve the 
Stade Within his Sphere; a Structure *Ptolomaid. 1874 
Masson Ailton (1877) 1. 48 The *Ptolemaism of Milton's 
astronomical scheme. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev, CXXV1. 163 
Until the Copernicans have convinced the *Ptolemaists. 

Ptomaic (pt-, tom ik), a. [f. Proma-1ng +-1¢, 
The etymologically correct form would be péoma- 
tie: cf. next.} Of or pertaining to ptomaine, 

., 2904 Daily News 18 June 3 Some time ago he was seriously 
il through ptomaic poisoning. i 

Ptomaine (pt-, tmeain). Chen. [ad. It. 
flomaina, blunderingly formed by Professor Selmi 
of Bologna, f. Gr. mr@pe fallen body, corpse: see 
-INE 6, As the Gr, combining stem is wrapar-, the 
correct form of the word is Alomatrne. 

Prof. Selmi's first paper in Annali di Chimica (1876) 
LX11, 165, announced the hody as ‘la fofomatna o prima 
alcaloide dei cadaveri‘; but this was partly corrected in his 
work of 1878 to flomaina ; it is ta be regretted that the full 
correction to Aéomatine was not made at its reception into 
English, which would also have prevented the rise of the 
illiterate pronunciation (tomé''n) like domain.) 

The gencric name of certain alkaloid bodies found 
in putrefying animal and vegetable matter, some of 


which are very poisonous. 

1880 Vear-tk. Pharmacy 40 The identification of these 
alkaloidal substances, or Afomaines, is of great interest to 
toxicologists. 1881 Pharmacentical Jrul, 28 May 984/2 
The discovery of Professor Selmi as to the formation of 

isonous alkaloids, which he enlls ptomalines, in the human 

y after death. 1884 Athenzunt 26 Apr. 534/3 These 
‘cadaveric ' alkaloids, or *ptomaines’ ns they have also been 
called, 189% Lancet 3 Oct. 752 The chemical ferments pro- 
duced in the system, the albumoses or ptomaines which inay 
exercise so disastrous an influence, _ 
b, attrib., as plomaine absorption, poisoning. 

1893 Mest. Gaz. 27 June 5/3 All the medical witnesses 
agreed that death was due to ptomaine poisoning. 1897 

Mbutt's Syst. Med. UW. 215 Ptomaine erythemas, due to 
shell-fish, etc., may present considerable resemblance to 
small-pox initial rashes, . 

Hence Pto'mained 7//. a., infected with pto- 
maine; Ptomai‘nie a@., of or pertaining to 
ptomaine or the ptomaines (Sy. Soc, Lex. 1895). 

1898 G. W. Stevens (With Kitchener to Khartouin xi, 
94 We went to a Greek café and tunched on ptomained 
sardines, 

So Pto'mato-a'tropine, ptomatropine, Chew. 
{f Gr. mrwpar- + ATROPINE], 1 ptomaine which 
resembles een in its phystcal action. 

1895 Syd. Suc. Lex, Plomatropine 1899 Cacney Faksch's 
Ctin, Diagn. v, (ed. 4) 189 Mention should be made also of 
ptomato-atropin, a basic compound which has been dis- 
covered in the latter |i, e. putrid sausage). , 

| Ptosis (ptosis). [a. Gr. wrdos falling, fall.] 
A falling, ee: a. spec. Dreoping of the 
upper eyelid from paralysis of the clevator muscle. 

3743 tc, Heister’s Surg, (1763) 1. 390 Of Relaxation and 
Tamor of the Fye-lids, termed Pin langosis and Ptosis, 
1807-26 S. Coorra First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 310 Wounds of 
the lower part of the forehead or eyebrow, are sometimes 
followed by the disorder named ffosts, in which the upper 
eyelid hangs down. 1899 Ad/bwét's Syst. Aled. VII. 681 
Ptosis of the right upper eyelid appeared. 

b. Prolapsus of any of the viscera. rare. 

1897 Aliéutls Syst. Med, 11. 587 To discuss ptosis of the 
abdominal organs. 1905 Brit, Med. Frnt. 2 Aug. FL fit. 
Curr, Med. Lit, 34 The relative frequency and importance 
of ptosis of the various organs. :. 

Hence Ptotic(ptdetik) a., pertaining to oraffected 
with ptosis, 

1890 in Cent. Dici. 1895 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Ptyalagogue (pt-, toiiligng). Afed. [f. Gr. 
mrvad-ov spittle, saliva (f. rrv-ew to spit) + dyaryds 
leading, eliciting.] (Sec qnots.) 

[2753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. Piyalagoga, a word used by 
physicians to express such medicines as promote a copious 
discharge of the saliva.] s84a in Dunctison Med. fcr, 
1858 Mayne A.rfos. Lex, Ptyalagogue applied to nedicines 


1557 


which promote or increase the flow of saliva, 1895 Syd. 
Soc. Lex, Plyalagogne..the same as ty 

Hence Ptyalagogio (-g'dzik) a., of the nature of 
a plyalagogue, 1890 in Cex/, Dict. (mispr. ogagic). 

Ptyalin (pt-, toialin). Physiol. Chem. [f. Gr. 
mrvad-ov spiltle, saliva + -1N2.] An amylolytic 
ferment in saliva, discovered by Leuchs, 1831. 

1845 G. E. Dav tr, Simon's Anint. Chem, 1. 
pyin may be re as water-extracts of saliva and pus, 
187a Huxtey PAys. vic 141 ‘Tho saliva..contains @ sinall 
quantity of animal matter, called Ptyalin. 1907 A. Raven- 
nite Pract, Jlygiene 188 The ptyalin (tbe active ferment in 


the saliva) of which the function is to convert insoluble | 


starch into soluble sugar. 

Ptyalism (pt-, tal-aliz'm). [ad. Gr. rrvadiopds 
expectoration, f. mwrvadiev to expectorate, f. 
mrvadoy; see prec.] Excessive secretion or flow 
of saliva 3 salivation. 

[r68s tr. Wiis’ Rew. Aled, Wks, Nocab., Ptyalinnus, 
salivation, ora hae: flux of spitting.) 1684 tr. Joned’s Aferc. 
Compit. x. 361 Mercury..is a cause of the copious secretion 
of the Saliva, which is the cause of a Ptyalism. 1804 Aled, 
Fral. VALI. 37 Harrassed by an almost incessant ptyalism. 
1876 Bartnotow Afat, Aled. (1879) 202 Moderate use of 
mercury, short of ptyalism. 4 

So Ptyalize v. trans., to induce ptyalism in, to 
salivate. Pty’alose Chem., the sugar formed by 
the action of ptyalin on starch (S. S. Lex. 1895). 

1875 H. C. Woon Lirap. (1879) 392 It is not necessary to 
ptyalize the patient severely. 

tPty'chode. Bot. Obs. [f. Gr. reiyhons in 
folds or layers, f. arya a fold +-e39s = -form.] 
Hartig’s name for a supposed membrane linin 
certain vegetable cells; in reality the contract 
protoplasmic layer in contact with the cell-wall. 

1849 Ray Soc, Rep. & Pap. Bot, 222 He was led to these 


researches by Hartig’s investigations upon the structure of | 


cells, and his assumption of their possessing a more internal 
membrane which lines their interior, and which he deno- 
minated a Peychode, . 

Ptychodont (plitkedgnt). fa/eont. [f. Gr. 


nrtxn fold + d30vs, d8ovr- tooth.) Having the 


crowns of the molar teeth folded, as in the fossil | 


genus Plychodus. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


Ptysmagogue (ptitzmigpp). Med. rare. 


1730-6 Baer (folio), Piysmagogue, a medicine which 
arges spittle, h 


disc whether it amounts quite to a salivation 
ornot. 12868in Mayne Expos. Lex. x895in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


|| Ptyxis (ptiksis). Bor, [a. Gr. wrvgis fold- 
ing.] (See qnot.) 
1880 Gray Struct. Boil, (ed. 6) 132 note, Piyxis..is coming 
into use_as a general term for the folding, etc., of single 
rts, £bid, 133 The Ptyxis (or folding) of an individual 
eaf..should be distinguished from the arrangement in the 
bud of the leaves of a circle or spiralin respect ta each other. 
Pu, pu’, Sc. forms of Pun. 
+Puant, ¢. Obs. rare. [a. F. puant, pres. 


pple. of fuer formerly puty :—pop. L. prtire for L. 


put-ére to stink.] Stinking. Hence + Pu‘antly adv. | 


@ 1529 SxeLTon Agst. Garnesche i. 143 Your brethe yt ys 
80 felle And so puguntely dothe smelle, 16a3 T. Wittiamson 
tr. Gonlart’s Wise Vieilard 161 The bodies of rich-men. .are 
more puant and stinking then the bodies of poore men. 

Puarpure, variant of Puerrere Cds. 

Pub (pvb), sé. dow collog. [Shortencd from 
Pusuic sd. 4.) A public house, an inn. 

1865 E. C. Crayton Cruel Fortune Wl.155 The wealthy 
proprietress of a busy ‘pnb’. 1890 F. W. Rosinson / ery 
Strange Family jo A barmaid from a Waterloo Road pub. 

Hence Pub z, fu/r. (with i7), to frequent ‘ pubs’. 

1889 Jerome Three Men in Boat ii, We decided that we 
would. .hotel it, and ina it, and pub, 1t.. when it was wet. 

Pu'bble, z Now only dia’, [Of obscure 
origin; cf. Ebris, pumpel, LG. pimped a fat 
burly person.) Fat, well filled, plump. 

1566 Drant J/orace, Sal. ii. F ij b, Yf they bothe be dreste, 
The Pecocke, and the pubble hen, the Pecocke tasteth best. 
1567 — /:pist.1. iv. D vij, Thon shalt fyade me fat, and wel 
fed, as pubble as may be. 64x Best Harm. Bks. (Surtees) 
99 Ifthe wheate bee a pubble, proude and well-skinned corne, 
1691 Rav N.C. IF ords 56 Pudéle, fat, full: usually spoken of 
corn, frnit and the like. 2855 Roatxson IVAithy Gloss. &v., 
* As pubble as @ partridge’, broad-breasted, stonL 

+ Puber (pit-be1). Ofs. [a. L. pader, also 
pitbés, -er-ent adj., that has attained puberty, as sb. 
a youth, f ides Pupes.} A youth; one who is 
between the age of puberty and maturity. 

3315 Sioseatan 1. 1742 Hy beb sy puberes, Pat hys 
a word of lawe. 1545 Necords of Elgin (New Spald. Cl, 
1903) I. 8 Thomas Young, puber. 

Puberal (pi#béril),@. [ad late L. pideral-is 
(Gloss. Cyrif. in Quicherat), adj. {. pitber: see 
prec. and -at.] Of or at the age of puberty. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamicton Afetaph. (1870) I. App. 411 The 
are found in all puberal crania. 1876 tr. ron Zienissen's 
Cyel. Afed. V. 483 The period of puberal development. 

Pu'berate, a. rare. [f. L. pider (see above) 
+-ATE2,] = prec, 

x880 Muraneao tr. Ulpian viii. § 5 Both males and 
oy and whether puberate or impuberate, may be 
adopt 

Pu-bertal, a. rare. [irreg. f. next+-an.] Of 
or pertaining to puberty. 

1897 Atlantic Monthly Oct. 555 Until the beginning of 
the pubertal changes, growth is relatively very slow. 


Pryalinand | 


[f. | 


Gr. rrvopa spittle, expectoration.] = Pryatacocur. | 


PUBESCENCY. 


Puberty (piaboni). (ME. puderte = F. 
puberté (1494 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pitbertas, 
-(dt- the nge of maturity, the signs of puberty, f, 
| pirber or pithés: see PUBER.] 

1. The state or condition of having become 
functionally capable of procreating offspring, which 
is charactcrized by various symptoms in each sex, 
| as by the appearance of hair on the pubes, and on 
the face In the male, 

Ta Braieed the legal age of puberty is fourteen in boys 
} oad twelve in girls, but the actual time of development 
| varies in different climates and environment and with 
| different individuals, 
| 938a Wyceiir Afaé. ii, 14 Bitwixe thee aad the wif of thi 
pubertee [g/oss, that is, tyme of mariage]. 1398 Taevisa 
Barth. De P. Ry viv. (Bodl. he Er pei coma to pe jere 
of puberte. 1849 Compl, Scot. iv. 29 Oure jong illustir 
princis be ane tendir pupil, ande nocht entrit in the aige of 
palate: 1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. 344 Though hea 

new old age he was never acquainted with puberty, youth, 
or Infancy. 1774 Gorosm. Nat. f/ist. (2776) V1. When 
they arrive near the age of puberty, a186a Hucnix Afise. 
IP&s, (872) 1. 352 In towns, women reach puberty sooner 
tban they do in the country. ‘ 
| b, aéfrié. Connected with the attainment of the 
age of puberty. ‘ 

1908 Atheneum 11 Apr. 444/ Puberty rites, which 
are found in full vigonr notably in Australia. /éid. 444/2 
Dr. Webster supposes these societies to arise on the basis 
of the puberty institutions. 

2. fransf. Of plants: The stale or slage of bear- 


ing flowers or frult. rare. 

1827 Strvart Planter's G. (1828) 454 All Trees have, 
T chink, after they arrive nt the age of puberty,..more 
slender shoots at the extremities of the ganehee! 1837 
Fenny Cyl. UX. 224/a We prevent the full flow of the sap 
..and thus advance the age of puberty and bring on a fruit- 
bearing state, 

Puberulent (piuber'lént), a. Bot. [f. L. 
| pitber in the sense ‘downy’ + -ULENT, nfler pué- 
| verulent,etc.] Covered with down; pubescent. So 


Pube'rulons a, 

1864 Gray cited in Wenster for *Puberulent. 1881 Raker 
in Frut, Linn, Soc. XV. 278 A shrub..with pubernient, 
| white. branchlets, 1870 Hooxer Sind. Flora 231 Cranberry 
--peduncles capillary, erect, *puberslous, 1888 — Flora Srit, 
fndia V. 625 Leaves..puberulovs or hoary beneath, : 

| Pubes (pid-biz). [L. pubes, -is the pubic 
| hair; the groio, private parts.] 
| 1. The pubic hair. 

c1g7o W. Waser The longer thou livest 1572 (Brandl) 
In adolencie when Pubes was springing. 1693 tr. Blan. 
card's Ihys, Dict. (ed. 2), dudes, the air on the Privy 
| Parts, 1706 in Puitcurrs. . k A 

2. The hypogastric region, which in the ndult 
becomes covered with hair. 

1682 T. Gisson Anat, (1697) 7 The Pubes, which in the 

| adult or ripe of age is nce with hair. ia G. V. Extus 
Anat, 484 The pyramidalis muscle is placed in the abdo- 
| minal wall close above the pu 4 
| _ b. Erron. for os pubis, the pubic bone: = Pubis t, 
187a Nicnotson Palzont, 4 The pelvic arch. .consists 
fon each side] of three pieces—the ilium, ischium, aad pubes 
—which are usually anchylosed together. 
@, Enron. pl. of Puts (in sense 1) for ossa pubis. 
1843 Ramssotnam Odstetr. Med. 29 In the female..the raini 
| of the ischia and pubes are smoother on their inner surface. 
187a Mivanrt Elem, Anat. 190 In Reptiles we find a pair of 
separate bones, usually called the pubes, 

+3. = Punrerty 1. Obs. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng, Canaan (2883) 142 After hee 
attaimes unto the age which they call Pubes. 

4. Zool, and Hot, = PuBESCENCE 2, 3. 

1826 Kinny & Sr. Entome? UL xxix. 58 ‘The acqnisition 
of certain organs, &c, as of teeth, pubes, feathers, &c. 1658 
Mavyn Expos. Lex, Pubes... Bot...a term for the kind of 
down on the leaves. .of certain plants: tubescence. 

Pubescence (pimbe'séns). fa. F. pubescence 
(= med.L. piibéscentia in Da Cange): see Pupra- 
cent and -ENCE.] 

1. The fact or condition of arriving at puberty ; 
also = PUBERTY 1. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend, Ef. wv. xii. 216 Solon divided 
it into ten Septenaries, because in every one thereof a man 
received some sensible mutation, in the first is Dedentition 
or falling of teeth: in the second Pubescence. 1824-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) 1V. 91 Young men when entering 
upon or emerging from pubescence. 

2. Sot. The soft down which grows on the leaves 
and stems of many plants; the character or con- 
dition of being pubescent or ee 

1760 J. Lee fntred. Bot. m. xviit (76 ass Pubescence.. 
is an Armatore, by which Plants are defended from external 
Injuries. 1830 Linviey Nat, Syst. Bot. ue Herbaceous 
plants,..with a simple pubescence. 2870 Hooxzr Stud. 
Flora 288 Marrubinim... Hoary, pubescence almost woolly. 

3. Zool. The soft down which occurs upon certain 
parts of various anlmals, esp. insects. i, 

1826 Kissy & Sr. Entomol, 1V. xliv. 203 In this disease 
whea the animal [flesh-fly] is dead..its almost invisible 
pubescence grows Into long hairs. 1853 Kaxz Grinnell 
Exp. xxx. (1856) 261 The downy pubescence of the ears. | 

+Pube'scency. 0s. [ad.med.L. prbéscentia: 
see prec. and -ENcY.] The quality or stage of being 
pubescent, puberty. - . 

1658 Sta T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, 50 Maturation, 
from crude pubescency unto perfection. r684 tr. Bonet’s 
Mere. Compit, w. 116 The Genuioe Teetb, which first 
appear before Pubescency. 


PUBESCENT. 


Pubescent (pisbe'stnt), a. (sd.) [a. F. pudes- 
cent (1516 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. pibéscens, 
-ent-, ptes. pple. of pabésc-ér¢ to become downy or 
hairy, to attaia puberty, to ripen, flourish ; inceptive 
verb f, pizd2s PuBES.J 

1. Arriving or arrived at the age of puberty. 

1646 Sin T. Browns Pseud. Ep. w. xii, 210 ‘That women 
are menstruant, and men pubescent, at the year of twice 
seven, is accounted a punctual truth. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 86 Occurring, not only in pubescent, but 
even adult males. 


9, Bot. and Zool, Having pubescence; covered 


with short soft hair; downy. 

1760 J. Lie Introd. Bot. 1. xiv. (1765) 37 Pubescent, downy. 
1828 StAax Elem, Nat. Hist. \f. 347 Antenne filiform or 
setaceous ; body pubescent. 1857 Hexranv Bot. § 98 A pubes- 
cent surface is covered closely with short soft hairs. 

B. sé. A youth at the nee of pabensy: 

1894 G. S. Haut in Fornnt (U. 5.) May 301 The young 
pubescent often shows signs of many insanities of intellect, 
will, and especially feeling. 

Pubic (pid-bik), a. [f. Pupzs + -1c.] Of, per- 
taining to, or connected with the pubes or pubis. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 115 Forming one of the 
sides of the pubic arch. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade J. 
110 The pores pubic ligament..uniting the pubic tones 
posteriorly, 2872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 179 The pubis, or 
pubic bone, forms the inner part of the thigh-socket. 

Pubi‘gerous, a. duat. [f. L. piidi-, stem of 
PuBEs +-GEROUS.] Bearing downy hairs, 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1895 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Pubio-, assumed combining form of Puss (of 
which the L. stem is actually pu5i-), 

This appears to be the usual form in modern L, anatomical 
terms, as publofemoralis, -prostaticus, etc., whence also 
in the English equivalent forms Jzdio-/emorad (so mod.F.), 
pubio-tschindic, -ischiatic, ~prostatic, -sternal, -umbitical, 
urethral. Butin Billings Naé. Aled, Dict. 1890 only the 
corresponding forms in Puso. are given as Eng.,and in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1895 most of those in pxbio- are referred to pudo~ 

Pubiotomy (pizbigtimi). Surg. [f. Pubio-+ 
-Youy.] ‘The operation of section through the 
symphysis pubis, esp. in obstetric practice. 

188 Auueutt & Prayrate Syst. Gynecology 634 It is 
beyond the scope of my article to deal with symphisiotomy, 
pelviotomy, and pubiotomy. 

Pubis (piibis). [In sense 1 short for L. os prdi's 
the bone of the groin; in sense 2, variant of PUBES. ] 

1. That portion of the innominate bone which 
forms the anterior wall of the pelvis. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 32b/2 We .. 
place the Boxes on the bone Pubis in the Hanckes. [2693 
tr. Blancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pubis os,..the share 
Bone. 1706 Puuteirs s. v. Co. Os, In Infants it consists 
of three Bones, viz. Ilium, Ischium, and Os Pubis.] 3727-41 
Crampeas Cycl. sv. dnnominatun, Os Innominatum .. 
com, of three hones ; viz. the ilium, the pubis and the 
ischium, only connected by cartilages. 1854 Owen Sked. & 
Teeth-{1855) 61 The pubis and ischium on each side have 
coalesced with the ilium to form the lower boundary of the 
widely-perforated acetabulum. 

2. Erroneously = PuBES 2. 

1681 tr. Wiilis’ Rem, Med, Wks. Vocab., Pudbis, that part 
of the privy-parts, where the hair grows. 1800 A/ed. Frud, 
IV, 164 If TE could succeed in bringing the occiput to the 
pubis. 1811 A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 18 Applied 
to the pubis as a poultice, 

Puble, obs. variant of Pesaix. 

Publes, -lesch, obs. forms of Pusuisu, 

Public (pa‘blik), a. (s6.) Forms: a. 5-6 pub- 
lyke, 5-7 -ike, -ique, 6 -ioque, -ycke, -yque, 6-7 
-icke, Sc. -iate, 6-8 -ick, 7 -iq, 6- public. 8. 
5 puplik, 7 -icke, -ique. [ME. pudlike, -igue, 
a, F, public (1311 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, pribitc- 
ws, in carly L. poplicus, f. popius (later popel-1s) 
Prorte. (The change to sitbticus appears to have 
taken place nuder the iaflnence of pédcs, in the 
sease ‘adult men’, ‘male population ’.)] 


In general, and in most of the senses, the opposite 
of Private, 

The varieties of sense are numerous and pass into each 
other by many intermediate shades of meaning, The exact 
shade often depends upon the substantive qualified, and in 
some expressions more than one sense is vaguely present; 
in others the usage is traditional, and it is difficult to deter- 
mine in what sense precisely the thing in question was 
originally called ' public’. 

- Pertainiag to the people of a conntry or 
locality. 

1. Of or pertaining to the people as a whole; that 
belongs to, affects, or concerns the community or 
nation; common, national, popular. 

35x3 Bradshaw's St. Werburge, An other Balade to 
auctour a0 (E. E.T.§$.) 20x One of tby clientes..Hath 
chaunged newly, o mayde..Thy legende latine to our 
language publique. 1563 Winger IVés. (S. T.S.) IL. 2 To 
- confound all, bayth prinat and publict, bayth hallowit and 
prophane. 3570-6 Lampanoe Pera. Kent (1826) 7 So 
that they be well employed, both in the publique service, 
and in their own particular. 2632 Saxperson Serm, Ep, 
Ded., Who..can out of private wrongs worke publike good. 
3657 Hevurn Hist. Rey. 1. ii. 23 The publique Liturgy in 
the vulgar tongue. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
1 au In the month of November there was..at Caire..a 
publick Rejoicing, because the Turks had taken two Castles 
in Hungary. 1780 Bentuam Princ, Legis/. xviii. § 9 These 
may be termed public offences or offences against the State. 
381a Sta H. Davy Chem. Philos. 19 At this period there 
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was no taste in the public mind to restrain vagne imagina: | 
tions. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. If. 457/2 It may be said | 
that there are contracts which ought to be declared void | 
for reasons of public iia to use @ more correct 
expression.., reasons of public utility. se, Whitaker's 
Almanac 409/2 Public Record Office, Chancery Lane. 
Contains a collection of the National Records since 1100, 
Mod. The event was celebrated by a public holiday. 

2. Phrases from 1. 

a. Ia various phrases (mostly obsolete) render- 
ing or suggested by L. res publica, as + public state, 
+ thing (also + thing public), the commonwealth 
or state; public good, weal (also +good or weal 
public), public wealth, the common or natioaal 
good or well-being; + the commonwealth or state ; 
also tcommon public = common good. Cf. 
Common a. § b. 

3436 Libel Eng. Policy xi. in Pol. Poents (Rolls) 11. 195 
This was his laboure for the publique thinge, 14g0in Wars 
Eng. tn France (Rolls) U1. 445 The gode publique of youre 
royaumes, 1447 Rolls of Parii. V.137/1 Aynst alle vertue 
and ordre of welle puplike. 1470-85 Matory Arthur v. i. 160 
The Emperour Lucyus..Dictatour or procurour of tbe 
publyke wele of Rome. 1478 Lh. Noblesse Title, The 
avauncyng and eee the comyn publique of the 
Royaumes of England and of Frannce. 1483 Grants 
Edw, V (Camden) ia xljii, The fyrst institucion of the thynge 
public there made by Romulus. 1490 Caxton Eneydeos vii. 
33 He..that for his partyculer wele wyll leue y® publike & 
comyn wele. 3538 Bate Thre Lawes 170 A great occasyon 
of peace and publyque welth. a 1628 F. Gaevin /ugiis. 
Fame & Hon. viii. Poems {1633) 11. 54 1t therefore much con- 
cerneseach publike State To hoyse these costlesse sayles up 
tothe Skye. 1632 Sia T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Unhappy 
Prosperitie 180 The affaire .. is of so great consequence, 
that..the weale-publike is either shaken, or confirmed. 1671 
Micton Sanson 867 To the public good Private respects 
must yield, 1757 Dvea Fleece 1. Poems (2762) 102 To the | 
public weal Attentive none he [Jason] found. 

b. Public (formerly common) act, bill, statute: a 
parliamentary act or bill which affects the commu- 
nity at large; cf. PRIVATE a. 7b. 

1678 Publick Bills {see Private a. 7b]. 1765 BLackstoxe 
Comms. 1, Introd, iii 85 Statutes are either general or special 
public or private. A general or public act is an universal 
rule, that regards the whole community. 1863 H1. Cox 
fastit. 1. iv. 19 Of modern Acts of Parliament, the principal 
division is into pudfic and private. ae 

e. Public office : a building or set of buildings 
used for various departments of civic business, in- | 
cluding the Pouicr oFFIcE (q. v.), judicial, police, 
and coroner’s courts, the meeting-place of the local | 
authority, thedepartments of municipal officials, etc. 

19792 Act 32 Geo. f11, ¢. 53 § 3 Acertain Publick Office 
within the Liberty of Westminster known by the Name of 
The Public Office in Bow Street. 3826 //one's Every-Day 
Bk. 1. 768 On the 8th of June, 1825, a publican..was 
charged at the Public Office, Bow-street, by Mr. Jobn 
Francis Panchaud, a foreigner. 3839 {see Potice covat}. 
1885 J. T. Bunce List. Corp. Birmingham ll. 547 
Formerly, and until the opening of the Council House, the 
Town Council met at the Public Office, and tbe Borongh 
Surveyor’s department was established there, as also were 
the offices for the police. 1891 B'ham Daily Gaz.2 Mar. 7/8 
Birmingham Public Office, First Court.—Saturday. 

d. (+ The) public opinion: the opinion of the 
mass of the community: see Opinion sé. 1b. 

8. Done or made by or on behalf of the com- 
munity as a whole; authorized by, acting for, or 
representing, the community. 

31560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comnt. 6 He should be con- 
strained to stand to the publique judgement appointed 
by you. 162: Br. Mountacu iatribe 248 ‘Whose grand 
duties, and publique performances of Polity, or of Pietie. 
1637 Scotch Prayer Bk. Communion Rubric, For the 
decent furnishing of that Church, or the publike relief 
of their poore. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢-Prerve’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) III. 515 To return to our public Assem- 
blies, .. Nothing can be more inconsistent with the gravity 
and wisdom of a deliberative Assembly than acclamation. 
1839-77 Public prosecutor [see Peosncutoa 3). 2879-1902 
Public prosecution [see Prosecution 5d]. 2890 Lo. Esuea 
in Law Times Rep. LXUM. 734/1 A public prosecution, 
ordered by an official of the Crown, for what was con- 
sidered to be a public object. F 

pb. In the ancient universities: Belonging to, 
made or authorized by, acting for or on behalf of, 
the whole university (as distinguished from the 
colleges or other coastituents): as public dispita- 
tion, examinalion, lecture, schools, hall, theatre, 
library; public orator, lecturer, professor, reader, etc. 

, Jn some of these connexions, * public’ has given way to 

University’, as University Library, lecturer, professor, 
reader, or to special designations as * evamination schools", 
Bodleian Library, Sheldonian Theatre, etc. In others the 
adj. is now often taken to mean ‘open to all members of 
the university’ or even ‘open to the public generally‘, as 
in 4, or "performed publicly’ as in 5. 

[1522 Cams, Univ. Stat. (Docmts, of Comission, 3852, 1. 
431), Statuimus ordinamus et volumus ut unus aliquis orator 
publicus eligatur.] xggo Uoatt tr. P. Martyr (¢f¢/e), A dise 
course or traictise of Petur Martyr..the publyqne reader of 
diuinitee in the Uniuersitee of Oxford. 16xq in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge 111. 3g There is an intention of erecting a 
new publique library in Cambridge in imitation of that of 
Oxford, {1636 Corpus Statut. Univers. Oxon., Tit. un. § 1 
(1888) Cum..conducat ut Scholares non solum snb publico 
sed etiam sub privato regimine contineantur ; Statutum est 
quod omnes Scholares ..in aliquod Collegium vel Aulam 
admittantur, /fd. Tit.1v, De Lectoribus Publicis. — Tit. 
vt.i.§ 3 In Scholis Artium publicis Disputationes.. babeantur. 
=~ Tit. xvii. vii, De Publico Universitatis Oratore.J 1645 
Public orator of the University {see Orator 5]. 1656 Woop 


| as public meeting. 


PUBLIC. 


Life (O.1.S.) 1. a05 DF John Wilson, the public professor 
[of Music], the best at the lute in all England, 1731 Ordt- 
nationes in Landian Code (1888) Appx. 320 The Public 
Librarian. /éid., ‘The University Orator..to make a Speech 
in Commemoration of the Benefactors to the University in 
tbe Public Theatre once in the year. 1773 {J. Baerox) 
ae Considerations on the public exercises for First an 
econd Degrees in the University of Oxford, 1810 Ox/ 
Univ. Cal. 56 ‘Vhe Public Examinations are held twice a 
year. {6id., A testimonial will be given him by one of the 

ublic Examiners. 3814 Dyea Hist, Univ. Camb. 1.247 
You enter the quadrangle that forms the public schools 
through the portico of the public library. 1862 Ox/. Univ. 
Caé,134 The First Public Examination before the Moderators, 
+ethe Second Public Examination before the Public Ex- 
aminers. {So 1909.]_1900 Camér, Univ. Cal. 683 Unless the 
Fellow hold the office of Professor, Public Orator, Regis: 
trary, or Librarian in the University. 

4. That is open to, may be used by, or may or must 
be shared by, all members of the community; not 
restricted to the private use of any person or per- 
sons; generally accessible or available; generally 
levied (as a rate or tax). Also (in narrower sense), 
That may be uscd, enjoyed, shared, or competed 
for, by all persons legally or properly qualified. 

Sometimes involving the sense, Provided or supported at 
the public expense, and under public control: as in pudlic 
elementary school, and often in pudlic baths, publiclibrary, 
public park, and the like. A thing may alsobe 'public at 
once in senses 4 and 5, as public worship, or in 1, 3, 4 and 5, 
See also Puatic scnoor, in various 
senses. 

1542 Upatrin Left. Lit. Afen (Camden) 6 Xenocrates.. 
pao a publique lecture in pines hie, r56r ‘T. Hosv tr. 
Castiglione's Cour tyer 1.(1577)K iv b, 10 make greatT heatres, 
and other Hubhque buildings. 16x7 Moavson /éfs. 1. 
Each Church hath a little market place..and a publike Well, 
1644 Direct. Publ, Worship Title-p., The Publique Worship 
of God. 165g Fuutea Ch. ffist. w. i. $12 In publique 
assemblies, if the weaker party can so subsist as not to be 
conquered, it conquers in reputation. 1707 CHAMBEALAYNE 
Pres. St. Eng, wt. xi, 386 A fair publick Library free for 
all Strangers in Term-time. +793 Smeaton “dystone L. 
8 59 His property was sold at public hiddings. 1819 Sporting 
Alag. 1V. 21x There was a public road, right from our 
place to that of our ‘salesman’, 1821-30 Lp. Cockavax 
Alem, vi. (1856) 346 We were. .very angry, and had recourse 
to one of these new things called public meetings... 
It was held on the 2d of December 1817. 1855 Act 18 & 
a9 Vict. ¢. 122 § 3 In the construction of tbis Act .. 
the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
herein-after assigned to them...' Public building’ shall 
mean every building used as a church, chapel, or other 
place of public worship; also every building used for 
purposes of public instruction; also every building used as 
a college, public hall, hospital, theatre, public concert room, 
public ball room, public lecture room, public exhibition 
room, or for any other public purposes. 2904 Daily Chron. 
23 Jan. 3/2 On January 23, 1849, the first public baths in 
London, those at St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, were opened. 
1908 Dec, 21 Act 8 Edw. V1, c. 66§ 1 An act to prevent 
disturbance of Public Meetings. ..§2 This Act may be cited 
as the Public Meeting Act, 1908. 

b. Public education, education at school, as 
opposed to being ‘ privately educated’; also edu- 
cation at a PuBiic scHoon as distinguished from 
a private school, 

ie Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 183 Of prinate 
and publike education, with their general! goods and illes, 
3797 Goowin Lnguirer 1. vii. 59 Pu lic education is best for 
vite healthful mind. 3835 Aanoup Let. 15 Apr. in Stanley 
Life (1845) 1. 42t Pablic education is the best where it 
answers... should certainly advise anything rather than 
a private school of above thirty boys. | ; 

¢@. Professionally at the service of the public : 


as a tradesmaa, dealer, etc. 

1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1.244 A public dealer can always 
afford to keep up a finer display of plants.. than any private 
gentleman whatever. : 

d. Public woman, + commoner: a prostitute ; 
= common woman (COMMON a. 6b). 

3585 T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. xix. 56 b, [He] 
caused to be clothed two publique Turkish women, with 
very rich apparrell. 1604 cue Oth. w. ii. 73 Oh, thou 
publicke Commoner. 1662 J, Davies tr. Oleartus’ Voy. 
Ambass, 287 To banish thence all the publick Women. 
189a E. Reeves /loneward Bound 194 The honses of the 
© public women ’ (as they are still styled in modern places). 

6. Open. to general observation, sight, or cogni- 
zance; existing, done, or made in public ; manifest ; 
not concealed. Also of anageat: Actingin public. 

are48 Hatt Chron., Rich. [11 28, Ther inwarde grudge 
could not refrayne but crye out in places publike, and 
also priuate. 3957 N.T. (Genev.) AMaéz. i. 19 A publike 
exemple of infamie. 1597 Hooxea Accel, Pol. ¥. xix. § a The 
Church, by ber publike reading of the Booke of God, preacheth 
onely as a witnesse, 1641 Baome Yoo. Crew i. 1, Will you 
uptothe hill-top of sports..? No, that will be too publique 
for our Recreation. 1 StReELE Tatler No. 10 P 7 The 
Connt de Mellos..had made his Publick Entry into that 
City with much State. 1874 Brackte Se//-Cult. 23 A cere 
tain awkwardness and difficulty in the public utterance of 
thought, y ‘ - 
+b. Easily seen, conspicuons, prominent. Oés. 

1597 A. MM. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, 29 b/aThe ninth 
[velnJ is very publique, lyinge inthe necke, and is called the 
lugularis vayne. P .. 

+e. Of a person: That is before the public. O4s. 
36g0 Huaarat Prd Formality 19 He is not so openly 
manifested to be wicked as the publike profane person, 
1922 De For Col, Fack (1840) a, was not so public here 
as to be very well known. iad , WALKER Life Camnteron 
in Biog. Presb. (1827) 294 Mr. George Barclay..was very 
ubtick at that Time, and had his Hand at many a good 

‘orn, 


PUBLIC, 


d. Of a book, writing, etc.: (chiefly In phr. 
made public) Made accessible to all; published ; 
in print. ? Ods., or merged in 5, 

ar64x Br. Mountacu Acts § Aton. iii. (1642) 159 The 
Prophets, whose writings were publique, and extant ainongst 
the Jews. 1657 AUSTEN Frwit Trees¥en Ded., Your Legacy 
of tiusbandry (and other pieces made publique by your 
means), 1716 Hearne Collect, (O.H.S.) V. 264 Dr. South 
«hath many publick Works extant. 1 Roseatson 
Ffist, Amer, (1783) U1. 451 The first of his dispatches has 
never been made public, 4 

8. Of, ae to, or engaged In the affairs or 
service of the community; esp. ofa person: occupy- 
ing an official or professional position; also, hold- 
ing a position of general influence or authority. 

z578 Crrncester tr. Chelidonius’ Instit. Chr. Princes 
Title-p., A Hystorie.. very necessarie to be red not only of 
all Nobilitie and Gentlemen, but nlso of euerio publike 
Person, 1654 ‘Trare Comin, Esra i. 5 Men of publike 


places, 1783 Jounson in Boswell (1887) IV. 178 With how | 


ittle real superiority of mind men can make an eminent 
figure in publick life. 1817 Parl, Deb, 10 July, The com- 
munity at large, who knew Mr. Ponsonby only asa publicman, 
5861 Kant Russeut in Zines 16 Oct., When I embarked 
in public life, sg0r Weston. Gaz. 11 Dec. 1/3 Public men 
are made for public affairs, not public affairs for public men. 

b. Public notary, notary public: see Notary sd. 

7. Of or pertaining Io a person in the capacity in 
which he comes in contact with the community, 
as fae to his private capacity; official. 

5 TARKEY England 1, ii 61 Both in the pryuate and 
publyke state of euery man. 1676 Hoases //iad |. 307 Two 
publick servants of the king were there. 1709 STRELe 
Latler No. 10 Pp x Effects..upon the publick and private 
Actions of Men, 172g Burcer Sera. v. 80 Every man is to 
be considered in two capacities, the private and publick. 
1864 [sce Patvate a, 6]. ys 

8. Devoted or directed to the promotion of the 
general welfare; public-spirited, patriotic. Now 
chiefly in b. public spirit. 

8607 Norpen Surv. Dial, yv. 200 Some will be peruerse, 
and wilful, and hinder the best publike action that is, 1652 
Howect Girafi's Rev. Naples nu. 78 Known to be a good 
Patriot, nad of a publike soul, 1665 Daypen & Howaxp 
indian Queen tv, i, Would it not breed Grief in your public 
heart to see her bleed? 1847 Emerson Kepr. Afen, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bobn) I. 370 Napoleon bad been the first man of the 
world, if his ends had been purely public, 

bd. 1654 Wartiock Zootomia 382 Private Persons with 

ublike Spirits, are of a goodnesse Angelicall, 169: ‘T’. 

TlaLe] Ace, New favent, p. xix, Men of panics Spirits. 1732 
Steere Spect. No, 29471 The greatest Instances of pubhick 
Spirit the Age has produced. 1803 Censor Sept. 107, 1am not 
influenced by motives of private revenge, but hy a public 
spirit, 1836 Six H. Tavior Statesman xxiii 16 Dieerecn 
knowledge of mankind, public spirit, a spirit of justice. 

II. 9. With extended, international, or universal 
teference. a. Of or pertaining to the nations 
generally, or to the European, Christian, or civi- 
lized nattons, regarded as a single community; 
general ; international; esp. in pudiic law. 

560 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comm. 304 A publique war was 
attempted against the Barbarians, xg81 Hamitton Cath. 
Traictise in Cath. Tractates (S,'Y.S.) 103 Gaba vther nor 
the Romane kirk.. be publict concilis hes condenmnit all here- 
tikes. 1665 Bovis Occas. Rofl. we. xvii. (1848) 274 Vor almost 
all the publique Gane ia Christendome. 1798 Burke 
tres. Si, Affairs Wks, 1826 WIL. 99 In contradiction to the 
whole tenour of the publick law of Europe, 1842 Auson 
Hist. Exrope (1850) XUL xcii. $ 68. 552 A declaratinn was 
+ Signed by all the powers. .which.. proscribed Napoleon 
as a public enemy, with whom neither peace nor truce could 
be concluded. 1849 Macautay fist. Eng. i. 1. 9 Races 
separated from each other by seas and mountains acknow- 

ged. .a common code of public law. 

b. Of, pertaining, or common to the whole 


human race; = Coon a. 1b. rare. 

8653 11. Waistuer Upshot inf. Baptisme 3 Whereby the 
Panos of Adams sinne (as the publique Trustee for 
Man-kind) originally tainteth Children. 1697 Dayven Virg, 
vay E 1, 630 The Sun..In Iron Clouds conceal'd the Pub. 
lick Light. 1858 Hawrioane Fr. § ft. Note-dks, (1872) 1. 

44 Enjoying the public sunshine as if it were their own 

household fire. P 

III. 10. Comé., as (from 8) public-hearted, 
fublic-minded (Webster 1828), adjs.; hence pudlic- 
heartedness, public-mindedness; public-voiced adj. 

Also Pustic-spiritep. 

1647 Cranenvon sist, Reb. vt. $346 Their publick- 
heartedness, and joynt concernment in the good Cause, 
69a Soutn Serni, (1697) 1. 412 By the publick-mindedness 
of particular Persons, ee ‘leece 13. Poems (1762) 105 
Public-hearted Roe, Fait ful, sagacious, active, patient,brave. 

B., sé. (the adj. used absolutely or elliptically). 

L. +a. The community or people as an organized 

body ; the nation, the State ; the commonwealth ; 
~ the interest or well-being of the community; =L. 
rés piiblica. Usually construed as singular. Ods. 

3611 Brae 7ransi. Pref, 2 Whosoever attempteth an 
thing for the publike. 161 B. Jonson Catsiine v, vi, Hee's 
Searce a friend ynto the publike. 1640-2 Avrécud5r. Iar- 
Comm, Afin. Bk. (1855) 92 For the better furtherance of the 
service of the publict. “1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Venice 

154 Though the public be not so rich asit hath been, yet will 
it soon recover itself, 3699 Suartess. Charac. (1711) IL t 
un. iii, 63 Ina civil State or Publick, we see that a virtuous 
Adininistration..is of the highest service. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 209 Sustained, not at the expence of such parish or 
place, nor of the county,.. but of the publick, to be paid out 
of some such rate as tbe landtax. 1769 Buackstone Comm, 
IV. xi, 151 If both these points are apes the defendant, 
the offence against the public is complete. 
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, b. The community as an ageregate, but not in 
US Organized capacity; hence, the members of the 
community. 

In tho latter sense now usually const, as plural. 

1665 Boyer Occas. Ref?. Pref. (1848)9 The favourable 
Reception that the public has hitherto vouchsafed to what 
has been presented it. 2711 Steere Sgect. No. 258 Pa 
Another Project which..will give the Publick an Equiva- 
lent to their full Content. 1781 Cowrna Let, fo J. Newton 
5 Mar., One would wish, at first setting out, to catch the 
public by the ear, nnd hold them by it as fast as possible. 
1798 Buaxr Regic. Peace ii Wks. VIII. 257 The publick is 
the theatre for mountebanks and impostors. 
© Feb., ‘he Nobility, Geatry, and tbe Public, are re 
spectfully informed, that [etc.} 38a1-30 Lo, 4 BURN 

Vem, vi. (1856) 371 There was a feeble murmur against the 
ejection of what the few murmourers termed ‘The Public’ 
18.. E. Jesse Notice at Hampton Court in Pall Mall G. 
9 Nov. (1893) 3/1 § The public is expected to protect what is 
inteaded for tbe public ee ae 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 
408/1 The public and the fession were alike urgent in 
calling for sweeping reforms, 


tc. The world at large, mankind, Cf. the adj. 
gb. Obs. rare. 


8699 Suarresp, Charac. (1711) Ul. tt. ti 30 The Mind 
;-readily disceras the Good and Ill towards the Species or 
Publick. 

2. With @ and g/, A particular section, group, 
or portion of a community, or of mankind, 

3709 Suartesn. Charac, (1712) 1.1. mt ii. 112 They. .enjoy 
the common Good and Interest of a more contracted Publick. 
31794 Parev Avid. » i. (1817) 29 ‘That general disbelief... 
which ., prevailed amongst the intelligent part of the heathen 
public. 1815 W. H. Iaecann Scribdleomania 30 note, They 
would make no impression on a public accustomed to quartos 
of original poctry by the moath. 1817 Cocesipes Biogr. 


Lit. 1. iii, 49 A shelf or two of Beauties, elegant Extracts | 
fe) 


and Anas, form bine-tentbs of the reading of the reading 
public, 1843 Rusxin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 21 There 
33 a separate public for every picture, and for every 
1868 M. Pattison Academt. Org. 3 The British’ public 
will not long ask this question wile helping itself to the 
naswer, 1884 Manck, £xam.14 May 4/5 The outside public 
appear disposed to take Mr. —— at bis own valuation, 
1894 M. G. Tannx in Pop. Sci Monthly XLV. 458 While 
it is the most capriciousof publics it is also the most sheeplike. 
3. Jn public : a. Ina place, situation, conditioa, 


or stale open to public view or access; openly, 


1808 Timer | * 


publicly: opposed to in private; so into public 


(rare). + Also, in or into a published form, in or 
into print (ods.). 

€3450 Mirour Saluacioun 916 Nor renne fro house to 
house to convers in publike (grass in comon place). 1611 
Saans. Wut, 7.11.1. 197 Follow vs, We are to speake in 
publique. 1642 Roceas Vaaman 156 Their belpes in both 
publique ond private, being few. 1642 ‘TF. Lecntorp Plain 
Dealing Yo Rar. (1867) 3, I have..presumed to enter into 
publique, for these reasons. 166a Guanan Chr, in Aro, 
verse 17. 1L ix. (1669) 294/1 a rend it at home, and hear it 
preacht powerfully in ihe publick. 1689 Evetyn Let. ta 
Pepys 12 Aug., The roome where he us‘d to eate and dine 
in publiq. 1727 Swirt Country Post 2 Aug., Wks. 1755111. 
1.177 They baving of late appeared very uch in publick 
together. 1778 MGs Buaxev £velina (1791) 1. xxii. 119 
She would never more take me into public. 1873 Act i 
4 37 Viet. c, 89 § 13 The inquiry shall be beld in publis 
before an officer, F i“ 

+b. Ina public or collective capacity. Ods. 

1653 Houcrorr Procopius, Persian Wars 1. 8 Bestowing 
many benefits upon their City in publique, and on particular 
mea, 

4. Short for Pusric novse. collog, Cf. Pur. 

1709 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., For the 
Iniprovement of its [the newly-planted tree'e] growth, 
aiournd to tho publick and moistaed it to the Root. 1799 
Soutney Let. lo 7. Southey 5 Jan, ‘What, don’t you keep 
a public?’ 1824 Scorr Nedgnuntiet ch. xv, He is n states. 
maa, though hekeeps a public. 1840 ie rey 23 July, 
in Stanley Lie (1845) 11. App. C. 426 Iron foundries nad 

ublics have no connexion with mere book literature. 1863-5 

- Thomson Sunday at Hampstead. iz, We can take our 

erata public, 899 Sin A. West Recoll, I. ii. 67 There 
was a ‘public’ called tbe ‘ Half-Way House‘. 

b. atfrié. Of the public house. 
1796 Winteriecp Life & Fronds. My Mother... kept me 


in my tender Yenrs from iatermeddling in the least with the | 


public Business. 1807 Crasse Parish Reg. i. 124 He.. Felt 
the poor pnrse, and sought the public door. 1844 Dickexs 
Mart. Chus, xii, | suppose it wassomething in the poblicline, 

+ Public, v. Os. rare. [ad. obs. F. publicque-r 
(in Godef.) or ad. L. pitblic-dre,f. pitblic-us POBLIC.] 
trans. To make public, to publish, 

31487 Se. Acts Fas. £/Z (1814) UL. 1279/1 That nane of bame 
tak apoune band..to public or vse onper bullis or processis 
parchest or to be purchest. sqa Se. dets Mary (1814) 11. 
424 °/2 To publicte pis constitutioune, 1570 Levins Afanif. 
122/37 To publike, puddicare, 

+ Pu-blical, a. Obs. rare—', 
+-AL.] = Pusiie a. 

23440 Alphabet of Tales 248 Per _suld all pubdlical! honor 
and wurshup sese twix be fadur & pe son. 

Publican (pzblikin), 54.1 Forms: a. 3-4 
pupp-, puplicane, 4-5 -an. 8. 4 publycan, 
4-7 publicane, 5- publican, [a. F. pudlicarn 
(12th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pitblicdn-us a 
farmer-general of the revenaes, later a tax-gatherer, 
f. pirblicum the public revenue, neat. of pitblic-ns 
Poustic. Inthe ME. form puffican,a.OF. foplican, 
a by-form influenced by pope, puple, PEOPLE sb.} 

lL. Kom. Hist. One who farmed the public taxes ; 
hence, a tax-gatherer. (Chiefly in Scriptnra! 
quotations or allusions.) 


(£ as Pesuic a. 


PUBLICATE. 


@. ¢ra0co Ornin 9295 Puoplicaness opm ag? Att himm 
to worrbean fullhtnedd. mass Ancr, K. 328 Schrift 
schal beon edmod, ase was be Pupplicanes, & nout ase war 
be Pharisewus. ¢ 1380 Wycwir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 397 Whi 
etib your Maistir wip puplicans? ¢ 1440 York Afyst. axv. 
414 Of puplicans sen prince am I. 

B, 1340 Ayend. 115 Pe farizcus..onworpede pane publy- 
can, ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars, 7. Pgiz (Harl.) Such was 
confessioun of be publican (so 3 texts; Allesm., Lansd., 
Seld. Puplican, -e), 1548 Upate frasm, Par, Luke iii. 19 
Publicans, that is to saye, the customers and takers vp of 
tolles, Suans. Aferch. V.1. iii 42 How like a fawn- 
ing publican he lookes. 1600 HoLtano Livy xxv. i. 545 
The captaine..bad beene aforetime a Publicane or farmer 
of the citio revenues. 1853 Rooxrrson Serm. Ser. 11.191 The 
publicans were ontcasts among the Jews, use, suleg 
accepted the office under the Roman government of col- 
lecting the taxes imposed by Rome upon their brethren, the 
were regarded as traitors to tbe cause of Israel. 185 J. H. 
Newman Cad/ista xvi. (1881) 181 A clerk..in the Oficiuns 
of the society of publicans or collectors of annona. 

b. transf. Any collector of toll, tribute, customs, 
or the like. Also fig. 

3644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 64 Nothing writt'n bat what 

ses through the custom-house of certain Publicans that 
lave the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok'n 
truth. 16g0 re Tavioa Halp Living wv. § 4 122 We are 
not angry with Searchers and Publicans..; but when they 
break open trunks, aad pierce vessels, and uarip Packs, and 
aa sealed letters. s8g5 Macautay féist. Eng. xi UL xz 
utrages and exactions such as have, in every age, made 
the aame of publican a proverb for all that is most hateful. 
1893 Vester. Gas. 25 Apr. 2/1 Next to Drink, the greatest 
Publicans of the British Exchequer are Death and Gambling 
on the Stock Exchange. 

+2. transf. One who is regarded os ‘a heathen 
man and a publican’ (Matt. xviii. 17); one cut off 
from the church ; an excommanicated person. 

1303 R. Baunne s/andl, Synne 11649 A publycan ys, yn 
oure sawe, A synful man, oute of be lawe. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints x. (Mathon) 12 Ouha in hopyne syne is tane, 
ewangell callis ‘publicane’. ai6gx Catpeswoao ist. 

rire (Wodrow Soc.) 11, 81 We, not one or two, but the 
whole church, toust hold bim as a publicane; that is, as 
one cutt off frome the bodie of Christ. z 

3. One who kceps a public house; a licensed 
victualler; a keeper of an ale-house or tavern. 

3728 Baitey, Pudlican,..also a Keeper of a pablick 
House, a Victualler or Alehouse-keeper. 1744 N. SaLmon 
Pres, St. Universities 1. 416 lt seems now to be the Busi- 
ness of most Publicans to propagate Vice and Disorder. 
1817 W. Setwyn Laty Misi Prins 11. 1033 An action by a 

ablican, for beer sold. 1861 Saf. Rev, 23 Nov. 536 A pro- 
found politician in the eyes of a metropolitan publican, 
1880 McCaatny Own Times 1V. lxi, 354 A large proportion 
of the publicans carried on a respecta i trade, 

4, attrib. and Comé.,as publican + lede (= race), 
sin, state, lenant; publican-ridden adj. 

a1z00 Cursor AL, 13292 (Cott) O puplicane lede was he, 
And als a man o gret pouste. a 1652 J. Siti Se/. Disc. 
vili. 382 No extortioner, oor unjust, nor guilty of any pub. 
lican-sins. 1685 Huwvan Pharisce & Publican Wks. (1845) 
103 Love..did cover with silence this his publican state. 
8894 Mesto. Gaz. 1x May 8/1'A priest-riddea people is to 
be pitied, but a publican-ridden people is to be despised,’ 
3906 /bid. 28 Mar. 2/1 To say..that the publicao-tenant 
is in any sense a [ree agent is absurd. 

Hence + Publican v, sonce-wd., trans. to treat 
or regard aga publican. (Cf. Lake xviil. 10, 11.) 

1648 C. Watnen Hist. /ndepend.t, 2 To Pharisee them: 
selves, and Publican all the world besides (cf. Puaxiser vb 

Publican, 56.2 Eccl. Hist, Forms: 5 Popeli- 
oan, -quan, 7 Poblican, 6- Publican. (ME. 
papelican, a. OF. si eee publican, ad. med.L. 
Fape\icdn-us, Publican-us, altered from med. 
Ge, Mlava:wiay-ds (v=v) Paulrctan, in allasion to, 
or by confusion with, L. pad/icdnus Pusiican 1,] 

A name applied to the Paulicians of the South of 
France in the rath c. 

{a coe Ratru or Coccesnatte Chron. (Rolls) :z2 Tem- 
poribus Ludovici regis Franciz, qui genuit regem Tiel eee 
cum error quorumdam harreticorum qui vulgo nppellantur 
Publicani, per plures provincias Gallim proserperet. ¢ 1a 
Marr. Pants (ad ann. 1236), Gallice etiam dicontor ab ali. 
quibus Popelicani.) 1481 Caxton Godeffrey xli. 8 Nygh by 
was a castel right strong, wherin alle the popeliquans of tbe 


lande were withdrawen. /d7d. lii. 94 And there was disputed 
ayeast this lican. 3573 Stow Ana. oe 213 There 
came into England 30. Germanes,..who called themselues 


Publicans... They denyed matrimony, and the sacraments of 
baptisme, and the Lords su , with other articles. 1855 
Mitman Lat, Chr. ix. viii I «180 The Arcbbisbops of Lyons 
nnd Narbonne. .sate In solemn Judgment on some, it should 
seem, poor and ignorant men called Publicans, 

Publicanism (pzblikiniz’m). [f Pusrrcax! 
+-I8M.J The fact or profession of being & 
publican: in quot. 1903, antithetic to Pharisaism, 

3638 W. Scrater Serm. Bas alte r10 Amos his 
mean edneation; Matthew his Publicanisme; Paol et 
secution. 1903 D. M'Lnan Stud, Apostles x. t45 We 
believe the utter hollowness of Pharisaism to bave a 
main cause of the revolt iato Publicanism on the part of 
some Jews. -. 

+ Pu'blicate, v. Obs. [f£ L. piblicat-, eZ. 
stem of piéiicdre to PuBLisH.} fans. To publish, 
make publicly knowa. 

1g40 in Hall Chron, Hen. V//1 (1548) 246, Many other 
errors holden, saied, publicated and taught by hym 
Gaupen Tarr of C&. 3. xiv. 115 Little sins in them [the 
Clergy}, (if publicated) grow great by, their scandal! aod 
contagion. 1748 Frevoixc 7rwe Patriot No.7 Wks. 1775 
1X. 300, 1 bave communicated my thoughts to you thereon, 
which you may suppress or publicate as you think meet. 1808 


PUBLICATION. 


Sourney Le/t, (1856) 11. 66 The ‘Monthly Review publi. 
cates me and Duppa as Peace D. Manuel. 3 

Publication (pzblikzifen), Also § puppli- 
cacion. [ME. pudblicacion, a. OF. pudlicacion 
(r4th c. lu Hatz.-Darm.), in mod.F, publication, 
or ad. L. piblicatidn-em, n. of action £ piiblicare 
to Pususy.] The action of publishing, or that 
which is published. ’ , 

1, The action of making publicly known; public 
notification or announcement; promulgation. 

ae yee Higden (Rolls) VIL. 433 Anselme..demede 
pat Sodomytes schulde be accorsed every fea But 
afterward he undede pat doynge, for publicacioun [HicpEn 
publicatio) 9 vice, 1451 Carcrave Life St. Gilbert 
(E.E.T.S.) 107, xj 3er, aftir hisdeth was no gret pupplicacion 
mad, 1983 Keg: Privy Council Scot. 1. 140 To mak publi- 
catioun and intimatioun heirof at the marcatt crossis, 1655 
Providence (R.1.) Recs (1893) IL. 89 Ordred yt ye Publication 
of mariage shall be vader ye hand ofa Magistrate set upon 
some eminent ‘Tree in ye Towne streete. 1748 Hanttey 
Observ. Man iv. 375 The Publication of the Gospel to us 
Gentiles. r@oa-ta Bentuam Ration, Fudic, Evia. MW 577 
Who could be allowed to speak of secret publication? 

b. spec. in Law. Notification or communnication 
to those concerned, or to a limited number regarded 
as representing the public, Cf Pubiisu v. 1b. 

zggo Swinsuane Yestaments vt xiii, 223 The Yudge may 
not..proceede to the publication of the testament, ynlesse 
there be lawfull proofe, or sufficient prescription for the 
testators death. 1656 Blount Glossogy. 3.V-, In Chancery... 
we say a canse is come to Publication, when the Plaintiff 
hath exhibited his Bill, the Defendant answered, and 
witnesses are examined. 1769 Brackstone Conent. LV, xi. 
150 ‘I'he communication of a libel to any one person isa 

ubtication in the eye of thelaw. 1837 Acti Viet.c. 2681 
Every will executed in manner hereinbefore required shaft 
be valid withont any other publication thereof, 1897 Daily 
News 21 Oct. 8/3 The Law of Libel...A man may tell his 
wife a thing, and that is not publication; or he may tell 
his next door neighbour, and that is. ; 

2. The issuing, or offering to the public, of a 
book, map, engraving, photograph, piece of music, 
or other work of which copies are multiplied by 
writing, printing, or any other process; also, the 
work or business of producing and issning copies 
of such works. 

1576 Fieminc Panofl Efist. 116 My bookes,..with the 

ublication of which yon charge me as blameable. 1665 

BovLe Oceas. Reff. Pref. (1848) 29, I should not he desti- 
tnted of a very just Excuse for the Publication of it (this 
Treatise]. 1786 Cowrer Let. to W. Churchey 13 Dec. (in 
Sotheby's Catal. a9 Apr. (1897) 21), I know well that publi- 
cation is necessary to give an edge to the poetical turn. 
2870 Dickens E. Drood iv, With an autbor's anxiety to 
rush into publication. sgea Daily Chron. 3 Sept. 3/a Some 

ublishers think that to deposit the usual copies required by 
aw at the Public Libraries constitutes publication, 


b. A work published; a book or the like printed 
or otherwise produced and issued for public sale. 

The first quotation may belong to 2. 

1656 Cowtey Poenrs Pref., I have lost the Co) y,..which 
makes me omit it in this publication. 1780 Jonson in 
Boswell (1848) 656/a One instance. .of a foreign publication 
in which mention is made of [illustre Lockman. 3790 Paley 
Hore Paul. i. MG Tbey were originally separate publica- 
tions, 2831 D. E, Wittiams Life § Corr. Sir 2. Lawrence 
I, 141 Writers in the periodical publications of the day. 
1846 McCuttocn Ace. Brit. Enipire (1854) 1. 751 ‘The 
di usion of books and periodical publications, 

+3. The making of a thing public or common 
property; confiscation, (A Latinism.) Ods. rare. 

r61r B, Jonson Catiline t. i, The rich men..proscrib'd 
And publication nade of all their goods, 2650 Jer. Taytoar 
Hoty Living w, viii. 304 To redeem maydens from prosti- 
tution and publication of their bodies, 

Publicatory (publikeltari, -étari), @. rare. 
[f& late L. pi ticator, agent-n. f. piblicdre to 
PUBLISH: see -on¥2.] Of or pertaining to publi- 
cation; intended for publication. 

1702 Parl. Orig. Rights Lower Ho, Convoc. 32 A Man- 
date Publicatory of Archbishop Bancroft. 3830 Fraser's 
a 1, 131 Byron's Hours of Idleness was not without 
publicatory enticements, 

Publioe, obs. Sc. var. of pub/is, PUBLISH. 

Public house. (Now often with hyphen.) 

1. A building belonging or open to the com- 
munity at large; one provided for some public 
use or purpose ; a public building. Oés, exc. with 
allusion to sense 2. 

174 Hetrowes Gueuara's Fant. Ep. 
was the firste that inuented in (oe. ned pabnaee ry 
common honses founded at the charges of the common 
welth..where the sick might be cured, and the poore 
refreshed. 2617-20 [see Pustic Scuoot 2]. ¢1618 Mory- 
son Jtin. (2909) 19 ‘The publike house of the Citty, where 
this and all publike feasts ave kept. 1708 J. CHamaeatavne 
St, Gi. Brit, 11, 1. ii. (1737) 310 Lhe Town of Glasgow bave 
built a new Port, and named it Port-Glasgow, with a large 
Publick-House. 1903 IVestw. Gas, 4 Apr. 10/2 Lord Ave- 
bury...said there were now public-houses all over the country, 
not for the sale of beer, but for the use of books. : 

2. A house for the entertainment of any member 
of the community, in consideration of payment. 
a. An inn or hostelry providing accommodation 
(food and lodging, or light refreshments) for 
travellers or members of the por public ; 
usnally licensed for the supply of nle, wines, and 
spirits. Now commonly merged in b. 

1669 Woop Life 26 June (O.11L.S.) 11. 163 He was asham’d 
to go to a publick house (for bis meals], because he was a 


1560 


senior master, and because his relations lived in Oxon. 1679 
Paance Narr. Pop. Plot 1a Not heeing at home, but ata 

ublique House hard by, 2772 Sreeve Spect. No. 155 Pa 

Ir. Spectator, I Keep a Coffee-house.. .Good Mr, Spectator, 
. Say it is possible a Woman may be modest and yet keepa 
Publick-honse. 371g Royal Proclam. § Jan. in Lond. Gaz, 
No. 5292/2 Taverns, Chocolate Het Honses, or 
other Publick Houses. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans 11. 151 
Every night they were entertained by private families, there 
being no public-honses at so remote a distance. 1849 D, J. 

Browne Avner. Poultry Yd. (1855) 165 Fattening some of 
the earliest broods, in order to supply public honses, and 
such families as require turkeys early in the season, 

b. In current restricted application: A house of 
which the principal business is the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to be consumed on the premises; a tavern. 

2768 Foots Devil on Two Sticks ui. (1778) 33 Step into 
the first publick-house to refresh you. 181a CoLeripce 
Lett., to Southey ee) 598 A large public house frequented 
abont one o'clock by the fower orders. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. . (1863) 4 Lucky would it be for his wife and 
her eight children a there were no public-house in the land. 
1882 Lncycl, Brit. (ed. 9) X1V. 688/1 In nearly all countries 
the nature of the trade carried on in public-houses has sub- 
jected them to a much more rigorous police supervision than 
ordinary trades, 

+3. A brothel, Cf. F. matsont publique, Ger. 
ffentliches Haus, Obs. rare—*. 

aes Tevster dod. Tines 1. 87 Who never loses sight 
of her till she is picked up and taken toa public house. 

4, attrib. and Comb., ns publicehouse club, -heeper, 
leence, parlour, score, sign, trust, elc. 

He in Trott Laws Brit, Plant, Amer. (1721) 256 No 
Publick House-keeper within this Province [New Jersey] 
shall suffer any Person or Persons to tipple and drink in 
his House on the Lord's Day. 17a (ite) The Publick- 
Ilouse-Keeper’s Monitor. 2809 Matkin Gié Blas 1. ii. P3 
‘The landlord was .. overwhelming me with public-house 
civility. 1848 ‘Imackeray Van. Fair xxvi, They talked 
abont tbem over their pints of beer at their public-house 
clubs. 2854 H. Spencer in rit. O. Rev. July 143 Much 
as public-honse scores are kept now. 1882 Lncycl, Brit. 
(ed. 9) /1 (In Ireland] Public-house licences are gener- 
ally held by shopkeepers. 1887 Ruskin Praterita IL. vi. 
192 [He] wanted to promote firmeelf to some honour or 
other in the public-house line, 1893 J. Asnay Strrev 
Naughty Girl v, He would have. painted tea-trays and 
public-house signs. 


Publicist (po’blisist). [a. F. puddiciste (1762 
in Dict. Acad.), Ger. publicist, 1. L. (jus) pudblic- 
zem public law; see -1ST.] 

1. One who is learned in ¢ public’ or international 


law (PUBLIC a. 9); a writer on the law of nations. 
179a Buxxe Pres. St, Affairs Wks. VII. The two 
German courts seem to have as little consulted the publicists 
of Germany, as their own trueinterests. r80r H.C. Rosin- 
son Diary (1869) I, v. 113 A distinguished publicist, to use 
the German term, the eminent political writer and statesman 
Friedrich Gentz, 180g W. Taytor in Aan, Xev. I. 307 
The cheapness of food is.,justly considered by Vattel, and 
the publicists, as a chief purpose of political association, 
2861 WV’. Brit. Kev. May 173 Plato was a publicist when he 
wrote the Laws and the Republic; Aristotle was a publicist 
when he wrote the Politics ;..Machiavel was a publicist in 
the Prince, Hobbes in the Leviathan, Montesquieu in the 
'Esprit des Lois'. 2868 Rocers Pol. Econ. x. (1876) 128 
Problems which baffle the publicist and amaze the economist. 
2. loosely. A writer on current public topics; a 
journalist who makes political matters his speciality. 
1833 West. Rev. Jan. 195 We hear of editors, reporters, 
writers in newspapers, and sometimes publicists ', a neo- 
logical term; but the world,.does not assign the definite 
meanings tothese terms, 1863 S. Enwaaps Polish Cap tivit 
1,78 Certain German publicists point with an air of trinmp 
to the fact that Prussia has constructed a railroad from 
Posen to Breslau. 1874 Green Short Hist. x. §a. 754 
The hacks of Grub Street were superseded by publicists 
ofa high moral temper and literary excellence. 
_ attrib, 1895 P. Matyouxoy in Atheneum 6 July 25/3 The 
influence of the publicist polemics of the year. 
Hence Publici‘stic a. of or pertaining to 
ublicists. So Purblicism, the occupation or pro- 
esston of a publicist ; public journalism. 
8a7 CartyLe Germ. Rent, 111, 150 To divide his Bio- 
rap! vias Moser did his Publicistic Materials, into separate 
letter-boxes. 2875 Poste Gaius 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 127 The 
political or publicistic elements of civitas. 1883 Soctety 1 
London 279 He has taken up publicism as he has taken up 
many other things, Athenzum 10 Nov. 634/a Of 
publicistic and photographic accounts of Japan..we have 
more than enough. 


_ Publicity (publi-siti). [ad. F. pudlicied (a 1694 
ia Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. piidlictias, -talem, f 
L. pitblic-us Pustsc.] The qnality of being public ; 
the condition or fact of being open to public ob- 
servation or knowledge. 

1791 Hamutron tr. Berthollet's Dyeing 1. Introd. 4 The 
sacrifices it makes hy this publicity, are amply compensated 
by the ay ow it derives from it, a183a BENTHAM 
Draught of Code iv. Wks. 1843 IV. 316 Publicity is the 
very soul of justice, 1841 D'Israrii Asien, Lit, (1867) 611 
The studious composed their works without any view to 
their publicity. 7’ Rocers Hist, Gleanings if 89 The 
ouly guarantee of public honour is publicity, for the only 
protection rogues have is secrecy. 

attrib, 1846 in Daily Chron. 19 Feb, (1903) 5/2 (Marriott 
s:in the year 1846 registered as an article of utility an] 
improved publicity omnibus, 1907 Justal. News Sept. 4/t 
the. . fantastic publicity schemes now in vogue. 

Publicly (poblikli), adv. [f. PuBtica. + -Ly 2.] 

d In n public manner ; in the presence or with 
. e knowledge of people generally; with pnb- 

icity; in public; openly; without concealment. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


1867 Elfric's Tesi. Antionitie Title-p., The auncient fayth 
. here pnblikely preached, and also receaued in the Saxons 
tyme. 1569 in Dunlop Confess. (1724) 11, 637 Thereunto 
war added secret Prayers publictlie made within the Houses, 
asgo Suaks. Com. Err. y. i. 130 Yet once againe pro- 
claime it publikely. 1644 Direct. Publ. Worship 7 All the 
Canonicall Books of the Old and New Testament..shall be 
puelaaely read in the vulgar Tongue. 1709 Steete Tatler 
0. 6 P ix The Soldiers murmured publickly for Want of 
Pay. 1853 Macautay /ist. Eng. xix. 1V.379 Those books 
were not publicly exposed to sale. bs ' 
2. By the public or community; by or with 
public or common action or consent; officially ; 
collectively, asa community; also, tina way com- 
mon to all, commonly, generally, universally (04s.). 
1885 T. Wasuincton tr, Wicholay's Voy. 1, xxii. axa b, 
These Sacqnas [water carriers]. .are Coe either publikely, 
or of som in particular. 1638 Junius Paint. Anctents 142 
The Athenians erected him such a one publiquely in the 
market place. 21729 S. CLarke Serzn, (1734) III. 88 Able 
to be publickly beneficial to Mankind, goa JWesti. Gaz, 
15 ah 2/2 Provisions which will very largely close the door 
10 all publicly-managed elementary schools. 1908 Daily 
Chron. 13 Apr. 4/4 Eventually no publicly-paid teacher 
would be allowed to give denominational teaching. 
[f. as 


Publicness (publiknés). Now rare. 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality or character of being 
public, in varions senses; publicity, notoriely, 
openness; the fact of pertaining to or affecting 
the community as a whole; + devotedness to the 
public interest; + the condition of being commonly 


accepted, prevalence. 

x605 A. Worron Answ. Pop. Articles 16 The truth of 
beleefe depends not vpon the publicknes of an exposition, 
but vpon the soundnesse thereof. 16g: W. Hakewitt 
Libertie of Suéject 137 The King may not exact mone for 
passage in and out of his Court gates, because of the 
pnblikenesse of his Person. 1643 W. Gagexnite Axe at 
Root AP Ded., Publiquenesse of dangers calls for publique- 
nesse of spirits. 166a BarGrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 68 
Pope Alexander VII. not enduring the publiqueness of this 
Cardinal's amours, sent him legate to Romania. 1676 
Yowerson Decalogue viii 441 Differenc'd from each other 
by the publickness or privateness of the things taken away. 
2748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1812) IIT, xxix. 173 His objec. 
tions az to the publicness of the place. 1828 WenstzR $.v., 
‘The publicness of a sale, 1844 Emerson Lect., Png. Amer. 
Whks, (Bohn) IL. 305 The timidity of our public opinion is 
our disease, or, shall I say, tbe publicness of opinion, the 
absence of private opinion, 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The 
publicness of a resort, 

Public office: see PUBLIC a. 2 c. 

Public school. A school which is public, 
in senses varying with time and place. 

The Latin Aublica schola goes back under the Roman 
Empire to the fourth (and by implication, the first) century 
A.D., and also appears in the Capitula of Louis the Pious 
A.D. 829, ia the sense of a school maintaiued at the public 
expense, national or local. ee 

[381 Sz. Jesome /uterpr. Chron. Euseb. ii. (An. 89)s 
Quinctilianus ex Hispania Calaguritanus, qui primus Romae 
publicam scholam et salarium e fisco recepit, claruit. 829 
Capitula Hlodovici Pii (Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges ah Sug- 
gerimus ut morem paternum sequentes saltem in tribuscon- 
gruentissimis imperii vestri locis scola publica fiant.] 

1, In England, originally, A grammar-school 
founded or endowed for the use or benefit of the 
public, either generally, or of a particular locality, 
and carried on under some kind of public 
management or control; often contrasted with a 
* private school’ carried on at the risk and for the 
profit of its master or per In recent 
English use (chiefly from the igth century), applied 
especially to such of the old endowed grammar- 
schools as have developed into large boarding- 
schools, drawing, from the well-to-do classes of all 

arts of the country or of the empire, pupils, who 
in the higher forms are prepared mauuly for the 
ancient universities or for the public services, and 
to some large modern schools established with 
similar aims. As-it is a general characteristic 
of these large schools that order is maintained 
and discipline administered to a great extent by the 
elder pupils themselves, this has come to be a 
recognized fenture of the English public school, 
and is often the prominent notion in such phrases 
as ‘a public school education’ or ‘ training tate 
English public school system’, and the like. 

Tbe Latin form appears in the sath c,, and is frequent fron 
the z4th c. as applied to an endowed free grammar-school. 
The English form pudlic school is knowa from 1580, and was 
no doubt used earlier. Down to the 18th c, it was very gene- 
rally opposed to ‘private school ', and education ina “public 
scbool’ was also contrasted with education at home under 
atutor. The term was officially used in 1860in the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, and in 2867 in “An Act for - 
the better government and extension of certain Public 
Schools‘, As this act applied to the ancient endowed 
giammar-schools or colleges of Eton, Winchester, West. 
minster, Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, Shrewmrcry, these 
lave sometimes been spoken of as ‘the Seven Public 
Schools"; but the name is generally used to include these 
and more than twenty other large schools, ancient and 
modern, of similar organization, which are not separated 
by any definite line from other eudowed schools that depend 
upon a more local constituency. rd 

ler180 Aist, Bury St. Edmunds (Rolls) 1, 126 Hic ergo 
[Canutusrex] tam. , benigons.. fuisse memoratur ut per urbes 
et oppida publicas instituens scolas magistris deputatis.. 
pueros. .litteris tradidit imbuendos de ratione fiscnlt sumpti- 
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bus constitutis. 1364 (Apr. 7) [a Vict. County Hist, Surrey 
1, 155 Hugone 4 ei pedagogo, ut informacioni et 
doctrine dictorum pnerorum .. in dicta villa intenderet, et 
scolas publicas gubernaret. 1437 (Feb, a3) in Vict. County 
Hist, Lincoin 1. 430 (The Chapter] monuerunt pauperes 
clericos in persona Prepositi eorundem, quod sdeant scolas 
iy et addiscant effectualiter, 1358 (@ Mar. 8} in Wil- 

ins Concitia IV. 166 Qui Ia locis insignioribur publicas 
-scholas salario publico vel privato tenent.] 

1§80 Let. Privy Counc. 18 June,in Strype Life Grindal 
254 All such schoolmasters as have charge of children aad 
do instruct them either in public schools or private houses, 
1g8x Muncastex Positions xxxix. 186 In publicke schooles 
this swaruing in affection from the publicke choice in no 
case can be. 1604 Ac? x Fas. /,¢.4§ 8 No person shall 
keepe any schoole.. except it be in some publike or free 
Grammer Schoole, or in some such noblemans,.or gentle. 
mans,. house as are not recusarnts. 3649 in Perfact Diurnall 
26 Mar., That some Public Schools for the better education 
and principling of youth in virtue and justice would soberly 
be considered of and settled. 1663 (Dec. 4) in Viel. County 
dlist. Fiat otf I]. 165 Wee the Warden and Schollers of.. 
New Colledge [Oxford] have..elected M® John Allanson, 
clerke,.to bee Schootemaster of the publique free Grammer 
Schoole in .. Bedford. 1673 Aap. or Ansacu in £ssex P. 
(Camden) 113 An Account of the Publique Schooles within 
the Province of Ulster...There is a free schoole for the 
Diocesse of Meath, with a Salary according to the Act..of 
about qo/, B ana. 1707, E. Cnamagatavna St. Eng. 385 
London. (/feading) Publick Schools and Colleges. The 
first is Westminster School...St. Paul’s School... Merchant- 
‘Taylors School... Belonging to Christ's Hospital is another 
famous Grammar Free-School... That at Ratcliff was founded 
by Nicholas Gibson, Grocer of London. 1933 Beaxetzy 
vuard, No. 6a ¥ 8, I regard our public schools and uni- 
versities, not oaly as qurseries of men for the service of the 
church and state (etc, 174: MipoLeron Cicero Ded. 7 
Your Lordship..by Your education in a public School and 
University, has tearnt from Your earliest youth feteste 1749 
Fircoine Jom Joues iu. v, This worthy man having observ: 
the imperfect institution of our public schools, and the many 
vices whicli boys were there liable to learn, had resolved to 
educate his nephew, as well as the other lad..in his own 
house, 2760 Foote Afinor i i, He has run the gauntlet 
thro’a public school, where, at sixteen, he had _practis'd 
more vices than he would otherwise have heard of at sixty. 
3784 Cowrrn Tircc. 372, 1820 #. Westley’s Catal. 1 Dec., 
Elementary Publications recommended as Reward Books 
for Sunday and other Public Schools, 1828 Arnotp Let. 
14 Mar. in Stanley Zi/z, I never ran down public schools in 
the lump, but grieved that their exceeding capabilities were 
not turned to better account. a 183a Caaaan Posth. Tales 
xix. aa3 i839 W. Loverr & J. Cortina, etc, Chartisa, To 
erect public halts or schools for the people throughout the 
kingdom, 1847 (tite) Fagging: is it hopelessly inseparable 
from the discipline of a public school? 1848 Moaenty 
Winchester Serm. 11, Pref., What thea. .is a public school? 
and wherela doesit essentially differ from a private one?.. 
A_ public school is one ia which the government is ad- 
ministered, in greater or less degree, with the aid of the 
pupils themselves: a private school is one in which the 

overament is altogether administered by masters, 189) 
Vestm. Gaz. 11 Feb, 4/a Our Public Schools. (by which 
phrase we never mean_ real public schools like the Board 
schools at all, but merety schools for the upper and middle 
classes) are in their existing stage primarily great gymna- 
siums, 1899 A. F. Lracn Hist. Winchester Coll. i, The 
only working definition of a Public School then is that it is 
an aristocratic or plutocratic school which is wholly or 
almost wholly a Boarding School, is under some form of 
more or less public control, and is..‘ non-local *:—a ' Board- 
ing Academy for young Geatlemen ’, which draws its pupils 
from atl parts of the Country, and is not a Private Adventure 
School. 

b. attrib. and Comb. as public school boy, mean, 
systent, training, etc. (esp. connoting the qualities 
which the discipline and spirit of a public school 
are held to impart). 

¢3843 G. Moaraty in Stanley Arnold (1845) I. iii 19x 
Hardly to be found among public-school men. 1844 STANLEY 
idid, (x845) 11a The peculiarities which distinguish the 
English public school system from almost every other system 
of education in Europe. 1874 Burnano Aly dime xxiti. 205 
He had not had a public-school training. 1899 Kiptixa 
Statky 164 Talking. .of public-school spirit and the traditions 
of the ancient seat, x Athenzum az July sa1/1 The 
ow of estimating public-school influence on the nation at 

large. 

+2. Formerly applied to the lecture-room or 
class of the professor of any faculty in a university 
or similar institution for advanced study or higher 
learniag. Oés. 

[Sag : see above}, s58a Atten Alartyrd. Campion (1908) 
6 Thither {to Douai) he went where after a yere’s great 
diligenco and many exercises done booth in house and 

nblike scholes, he proceeded bachilier of divinitie. ¢ 1590 

AaLowe Faust. i. 88 I'll have them fill the public schools 
with silk, Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad. 
3617-20 Moayson /4'n. (2903) 319 Tho publike schoole at 
Strasburg was not reputed an universitie yet gave the 
degrees of Bachelors and Masters of Artes, having a publike 
house for that purpose, and publike schooles where learned 
Professors did read. s651 Hoaaes Leviath, iv. xlvi. 370 
That which is now called an University, is a Joynia 
together, snd an Incorporation under one Government 0 
many Publique Schools, in one and the same Town or City. 

3. Ian Scotland, British colonies and dominions, 
and the United States of America: A school pro- 
vided st the public expense and managed by pablic 
authority for the use of the community of a defined 
district, as part of a system of public (and usually 
free) education. 

The term has been used in New England aod Pennsy!- 
vania from the 17thc., and has been adopted in alll States of 
the American Union. An early synonym was ‘free school’, 
and a later one in some States, ‘common school’, which is 
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now however generally confined to a school of the lowest 
grade or ‘ public meres school’. In Scotland, the 
name was made official he ¢ Education Act of 1872: see 

uot. Scottish ' Public’ Schools were hy the Code of 1908 
classed as Primary, [ntermediats, and Secondary, aclassi- 
fication based solely on the extent of their curriculum. In 
some colonies the division is into First, Second, and Third 
Class Public Schools, 

1644 Acts of United (New Engl.) Colonics (1859) 20 
Prompt to extend their care for the good of pablike Scheties. 
1683 Pennsylo. Frame of Goumt. § 10 The Governor and 
Provincial Council shall erect and order all public Schooles. 
171s (May » Boston Town Records VA. 8 [To] be in- 
vested and laid out in some Real Estate for the use of the 
Publick Lattin School 1785 (May 20) Ordinancs U.S. Con- 
gress, There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of public schools within the said 
township, 1853 tr. Sidgest/rdnu's Educ. [nstit. U.S. 15 Public 
schools 1s the name given to all schools which are supported 
by the public, and which are therefore under public control. 
31873 Pennsylv. Constit. § 10 The general assembly shal! 
provide for the maintenance and astpett ofa thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all the children 
of the commonwealth above the age of six years may be 
educated. 1894 G. H. Martin (¢##/e) Evolution of the 
Massachusetts Public School System. 1903 Sfanual of 
Public Schools of Boston, (Classified as) Normal, Latin, and 
High Schools, Grammar Schools, Primary Schools, [and] 
Kindergartens. 

89a Act 35 & 36 Vict. (Scotl,.) c. 6a § a5 Every school 
under the management of the school board of a parish 
shall be deemed a parisi school, and every school under 
the management of the school board of a burgh shall 
be deemed a burgh school, and all such schools are hereby 
declared to be public schools within the meaning of this 
Act. /did. § 26 There shall be provided for every parish and 
burgha sufficient amount of accommodation in public schools 
available for all persons resident in such parish or burgh 
(etc.], 1882 Act 45 § 46 Vict. c. 18 § x This Act immbibe 
cited as the Public-Schools (Scotland) Teachers Act, 1882. 
1908 Scotch Education Code § 1a An Inspector or sub- 
Inspector may visit any public school, or any other school 
subject to inspection at any time without notice, 1 Let. 
to Editor, In Scotland, apart from the official and feel use 
of the words ' public school ',the term is now gencrally used 
in the sense of an elementary day school under a school 


board. 
1904 Cafe of Good ares C.S. List a67 Public Schools. 
Course of Instruction. ..Class 111. To include at least read- 


ing, writing, arithmetic, outlines of history and copra hy, 
and lessons on natural objects, /dfd, 268 (List of) The First 
Class Undenomiaational Public Schools. 

Pw blic-spi‘rited, ¢. Characterized by public 
spirit (PusLro a, 8b); animated or prompted by 
zeal for the publle good; directed to the common 
welfare. 

3677 Yarraxton Eng. Limprov. 187 There is one publick 
spirited Man lately come into that Countrey, 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 442 ® 3 Good or Ill-aatur’d, Publick-spirited or 
Selfish. 1783 Buaxe ep. Affairs ind, Wks, X1, 269 The 
net..is not only disinterested, but generous, and publick- 
spirited, 1878 Bosw. Smits Carthage 358 A new nobility 
of wealth, who..were not more farsighted or more public- 
spirited than their predecessors. 

Hence Pu:blic-spi'ritedly adv., wilh pablic 
spirit; Pu:blic-spiritednesa, 

1664 Warttock Zootomia 382 The Spirit of Charity, the 
old Word for publike Spiritednesse, 1 E. Cuamagr- 
Layne Pres, St. Eng. 1. (ed. 22) 50 Many eminent Qualifica- 
tions, a8 Deaterity, Sagacity,..Publick spiritedness, 5847 
Wesstre, Public-spiritedly. 1860 Mint Repr. Gov‘, (1865) 
ga/t The ‘local' or ‘middle class’ examination for the 
degree of Associate, so laudably and_ public-spiritedly 
established by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
3883 Aendal Mercury & Times a3 Nov. 5/1 The promptings 
of a noble public-spiritedness. 

Publish (pzblif), v. Forms: see below. 
[ME. puplise, -ish, poplis, etc., nnd publisshe, 
publisce, etc., £ OF. puplier, poploiter, (later) pub- 
lier, ad. L. piblicare to make pu publish, 
confiscate, f. Jiabiie-us PuBiio. he OF. puz-, 
pop- forms elther represented a popular L. poplicare 
(cf. early L. poplicus, poblicus = publicus, and 
med.L. pupplicare in 15th c, eccles. documents), 
or were due to later laflueace of OF. fople, peuple, 
ad. L. opulus PeorpLE. The normal Eng. repr. of 
OF .publier was Pus: cf.Canryy. Publish may 
repr. an AF, *ud/ir, *puplir (not found), but was 
npp.due to imitation of verbs elymologically ending 
in -ish (-1stt2): ef. astonish, distinguish, famish, 
vanguisk, The spelling publice may bave been 
influenced by L. pudlicare. 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a, 4-§ puplia(e, -lissh(e, -lioh(e, poplis, 
pupplis, -liseh(e, 4-6 -lish(e, 5 puplyssch, 
-llise, pupples, Ne, 6 puplice, lyche. 

¢3330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) g° Pe folk that ascaped 

..puplised it fulle wide. c Weir SsZ Wes. 1. 339 
Men of pis world .. wolen haten hem pat puplisshen it 
Tdid, V1, 247 Pus is heresye..pupplischid in londis. Pi i 
~- Afatt. i. 19 Joseph ..wolde not pupliche [1388 puptische] 
hir. ¢5400 Cursor Mf. 3ps4o (Cott. Galba) He pat poplist it 
furth. ¢1q00 Xule St. Bene? 911 Als be pe apostil es pupp- 
list. did, 1953 So pat it be.. pa) list. x4ga Paston Lett, 
1. 230 Hit is opunly puplysschid. 248% Certificate in 

888) 4x To pupptes and declare..the treuth, 
igog Sel. Cas. Crt. Star Cheater (Setden Soc.) 200 That 
the abbot of Salop shuld puplice & openly say. {did. 201 
Reportes thus is lished. sg3o in W. H. Tuarnaa Select, 
Ree. Oxford (x 80) 79 To be denownsyd and puplychyd. 

B. 4-6 publice, -lis(s)he, -lis(s)ch(e, 5 -lesch, 
-les(e, -lisce, 5~6 -lys(s)h(e, 6 -lis, s- publish. 
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3377 Lancer. P. Pi. B. x1. sor No pinge 


tis ¢ publice 
C. xu. 38 publisshe) pow it nenere. cz ey Sel, WA 


Wreur Set, Ws, 


IL. 488 reris wold not here pis publischt. 1387 Tre. 
visa Higden (Rolls) V, 147 Pat were i-publ (v.rr. 
puplisched, publesed) in be Synod Nicena. csqgoo Brut 


Pis same Piers told & publissed pe trewpe, ¢ 1450 
Prev. io Deutsch. Nenuphil. Gye) 55 Hyde and haue: 
abi aee & nouzt hane. cs, . Asnay Dicta Philos. 66 

blisshing to his connyng your fauour. 1480 Publish 
see B. x be 1 Fisnes Fun, Serm. Ctess Richmond 
Wks, (x876) 308 To publ ¢ the doctryne and fayth of 
cryste, c3ga0 Nisa N. 7. in Scots, Acts iv. 17 t it 
be na mare publisit in to the pepile. 2 A. Kino tr. 
Canisius’ Catech, in Cath, Tractatss (S.T.S.) 200 The 
Pandectis .. was publischeit be Tustiniane. 1§88 in T. 
Morris Prevosts of Methoen (1875) 7a To be red and publicit. 
ney Daraywere tr. Lesite’s Hist, Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 38 Bot 
the truth of the mater is nocht publised. 

B. Signification. To make pablic. 

I. 1. trans. To make publicly or generally 
known ; to declare or report openly or pablicly; 
to announce; to tell or noise sbroad; also, to 
propagate, disseminate (a creed or system). 

£1330 [see A. a}. 14.. Cursor Mf, 24733 (Fairf. MS.) Of be 
concepcioun of our lauedi puplist bi an ange! on be see. 
1568 Grarton Chron. I. 436 When this murder was 

ublished, all people cryed vnto God for vengeaunce. s66a 
i Daviss tr. Olearins' Voy. Ambass. aig At tho very 
moment that the Sun came to the Equator, he publish‘d the 
new year, 1784 Miss Burney Cecilia v. x, She now 
resolved to publish her resolution of going..to Se. James's- 
square, s896 ‘M. Fietn’ Aftila wv. 106 Do not publish 
Vour shame, for your own sake, f 

b. spee. in Law. To publish one's will: see 
quot. 1898. Zo publish a libel: to communicate a 
Itbel to one or more persons. 

1480 in Bury Wills (Camden) 59 Never wyllyng myne 
seyd mynde, wyll, and intent, so be me published, notified, 
and declared vpon the seyd ffeoffament, in any maner of 
wyse to be changyd. 1607 Cowen /nterpr.s.v. Lidell, A 
criminous report of any man cast abroad, or otherwise vnlaw- 
fully published in writing. 1649 in Bury 147#2/s (Camden) 200, 
I doe publish and declare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment, 1768 Bracxstone Conn, III. viii. 126 The defen. 
dent, on an indictment for publishing a libel, is not allowed 
to allege the truth of it by way of justification. 1897 Aacyc?. 
Laws Eng. s.v. Defamation, The plaiotiff..establishes a 
prima facie case, as soon as he has proved that the defea. 
dant published tosome third person actionable words, 1898 
fbid, s.v. Publication, Wills are said to be published 
when they are properly executed before witnesses. 

+o. ref. ‘To become known, to declare itself ; 
ef. F. se publier. Obs. rare". 

ss97 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 3/2 All badde 
accidents publishe themselues at the full Moone, more then 
at other times. : 

2. esp. To announce in n formal or official 
manner; to prononnce (a judicial sentence), to 
promulgate (a law or edict); to proclaim. + 7v 
publish war, to declare war (o0s.). 

£1380 Wycurr Ws, (1880) 290 Pei maken pe iuge erre and 
pupplische a sentence contrarie to trewpe. 1485 Coventry 
Leet Bh, 524 That yedoo pablisshe this our Commaundement 
voto all thinhabitantes of our said Citie. s560 Davs tr. 
Steidane’s Comm. 49b, Such Ecclesiastical Inwes as.., 
when they be ons published, shalbe obserued. 1789 Roarat- 
son Aisé, Scot. vu. Wks, 1813 1. 521 Meanwhile, she com- 
manded the sentence against Mary to be published. 189. 
Gaeen Short Hist. iii. § 3 1a5 The Charter was publish 
throughout the whole country. 7 

b. To ask (the banns of marriage); also, tto 
announce or put op the names of (persons intend- 
ing aarringes, (obs.). 

1488 in Prymer (E.E.T.S.) Introd. 171 The Banys were 
asked & publisshed the aiij daye of Janyuer. &57a tr. 
Buchanan's Detectioun F iijb, Theire sche taried with Both- 
well, quhile the banes weir publishing. 1652 Asrex Anti. 

warian (Mass) VIL 45 Mr. Phitlips of Rowley, having 

cn published, writes to the General Coart saying that 
there is no one [clergyman] to marry him. 166a Bh. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, Saying after the accustomed maaner: 
I publish the Banas of Marriage between M of and 
N of ——. 1678 Providence Rec. (1894) V. 375 ohn 
Whipple junr., and Rebecah Scott widdoe..were pablished 
in way of Marriage by a writting fixed apon a publick place 
in the sayd Towne. 1742 Fievpinc Jos. Andrews w. ii, It 
is my orders..that you publish these banns no more. 184s 
Lytton J. ‘3 Morn, vi, The Banns on her side will be 
published with equal privacy in a church near the Tower. 
+3. To proclaim (a person) pablicly as some- 
thing, or in some capacity or connexion; also, 
(without compl.) to denounce, to ‘show up’. Obs. 
13a [see A. a}. 1470 Rolls of Parit. V1.233/a They have 
deserved to be ae enre: as fais Traytours. 1977 Hanmer 
Ane. Eccl, Hist, (1619) 6 Our Saviour..is pablished by an 
oath, Christ and Priest. 26sr Snaxs. Wat. 7. u. 1. 98 
How will this grieae you,..that You thus hace publish d 
me? os Ray Corr. (1848) 124 Mr. Oldenburgh hath 
publis him asa considerable suthor. 1aR3 Porz Hor. 
Sat. t. L 59 In this impartial glass, my Mose intends.. 
to.. Publish the present age. A 
+b. To bring ander public observation or notice; 


to give public notice of. Obs. 
Mora Dyaloge m1. Wks. 213/a Tt were peraduentare 
* thinge oot eee at those witnesses ae ‘9 
ring proues a freshe vpon the princi mater. N. 
BAG DBE, Govt. Eng. 1. \i. (1739) 89 Goods found shall be 
ublished by the Finder to the Neighbourhood. 1 
“hols Duty Afan xiv. § 1x While cursed Cham publisht 
nnd disclosed the nakedness of their father. 1709-10 STEELE 
Tatler No. s4a ?.7 [A diamond ps to be published on 
Monday which will cost Foarscore uinea's, 
c. To expose to public view. rare. ‘ 
3860 Aus. Surtu Lond. Med. Stud. (1861) ae 
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arrived at the Hall, put your rings and chaius in your 
pocket, and, if practicable, publish a pair of sp. ctacles. 
788g W. W. Stony Poems, Eng. Hush. to dt. ise vii, I 
cannot, like Sarto, publish your face In every Madonna, 
Sibyl, and Saint. _ 

4, ‘spec. To issue or canse to be issued for sale 
to the public (copies of a book, writing, engraving, 
plece of music, or the like); said of an author, 
editor, or sec. of a professional publisher. 

[c14g0 Pecock 47S. (in Quaritch's Catal. (1887) 1. No. 54), 
That no person cristen..alter sufficient pupplishing of this 
book to hem schnide have eny excusacioun for this thatthei 
knowe not the lawe..of her lord god.}_ 1529 More Dyaloge 
1. Pref., Wks. 106/1, 1am now driuen..to this thirde busynes 
of publishynge and puttynge my boke in printe my selfe. 
1611 BisLe Tee vef, 10 He could no sooner write an: 
thing, but presently it was caught from him, and published, 
and he could not bane leaue to mend it. 1709-10 STEELE 
Tatler No. 115 #6, \ shall here publish a short Letter 
which I have received froma Well-wisber. 18979 Casse¢t's 
Techn, Educ. \V. 33/1 Literary productions..when they 
are circulated abroad and published with the author's 
consent they become common property. 1908 Oz ford Univ. 
Gaz. No, 1255 ie Printed by Horace Hart, M.A., 
Controller of the University Press, at bis Office in the Press, 
in the Parish of St. Thomas; and published by him al the 
Depository, 116 High Street,..in the City of Oxford. 

. To make generally accessible or available 
for acceptance or use; to place before or offer to 
the public, Ods. exc. as said of doing this by the 
medium of a book, journal, or the like. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 186 The old Artificers.. would 
not have their workes smoothered up in some private 
corners, so were they very careful in pubnaing them. 1771 
Luexombe fist. Print. 5 Two Jewish Rahbins..were the 
first who puhlished the Hebrew character in separate types. 
1803 Med. Frnt, 1X. 287 Mr. W. assures us that he will 
publish his medicine as soon as its efficacy is established. 
1824 in ae Q.7th Ser. V1. 207/r [A small bust of the Duke 
of York...On the back are engraved the words] ‘ Published 
hy T. Hamlet, ANE 16, 1824, 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (1874) 63 The celebrated Leonard Euler had pub- 
lished a somewhat similar theory. 

+5. a. trans. To people, populate (a country, 
etc.). b. ref. To propagate itself; to multiply, 
breed. Ods. (Cf. PEopLisn z.) 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6485 (Petyt MS.) 
Forto puplise be lond & tile. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. 
pre xi. 77 (Camb. MS.) How gret is the diligence of nature, 
for alle thinges renonelen and pupllisen hem with seed 
I-multiplyed, ¢1450 Loveticn Grail xxxviii. 301 Forto 
pubplysche that Contre [Fr. pour peupler fa terre). 1577 
Hettowes Gueuara's Chron, 193 This temple [of Peace] in 
authoritie was most auncient,.. with priestes most published, 
and in denotion most esteemed. 

IL. +6. ¢rans. Vo make public property, to 
confiscate (rendering L. p2blieare). Obs. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy 11. x. (S. T.S.) 1. 287 Than was ane 
law made pat mont aventyne sall be publist and dividit 
amang pe pepill, /bfd. ut. xix. JI. 27 Baith be gudis of 
appius elaudius and Spun. Oppins war confiscate an publist 
he pe tribunis. 160 Daus tr. Stefdane's Cont, 457 His 
goodes also onght by the cinile Magistrate to be published. 

Publishable (pzblifib’l),@. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be published or made public; liable to, 
fit for, or intended for publication. 

1811 Soutnzy Lett. (1856) 13. 226 They .. would. .have 
heen dead before that part of tbe correspondence was pub- 
lishable, according to her will, 1820 Blackw, Mag. VN, 

17 The two new eantos of Don Juan, which he says have 

en sent back to Lord Byron, to be softened into some- 
thing like a publishahle shape, 1891 Longue. Alag. July 
326 It is not a publishable story. 

Published (pene): ppl. a. Also 7 -isht. 
{f. as prec. +-ED 1] 

L Made generally known; publicly announced 
or declared ; officially promulgated or proclaimed ; 
of a book, etc., issued or offered to the public. 
1605 Suaxs. Lear tv, vi. 236 Dar'st thou support a pub- 
lish'd Traitor? 1644 Micron 4 reof, (Ath) 32 One of your 
publisht Orders. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xi: 
| In my published lectures, 1 have endeavoured [ete.]. 

. Exposed or exhibited to public view. rare. 

1839 Bate Festus ix. (1852) 109 The publisbed bosom 
and the crowning smile—The cup excessive, 1863 Kinc- 
Lae Crinica ( : 31. xiv. 245 The proffered Caesar and 
his Jong-prepared group o tains—sittin, i 
the hacks of real oes, o B published on 

Publisher (po‘blifoz).  [f. as prec'+-zR1.] 

1, One who publishes or makes something public ; 
one who declares, announces, or proclaims publicly, 
Now rare. 

1483 in Ef. Acad, Oxon. (OHS) 1. 320 Th ° 
lisheris of the seide eaandictn mele ere a 
Praco, onis, a eryar, a publyssbar of thynges. 1554 Let. 
Q. Mary to Justices in Norfolk in Burnet Hist. Ref. 
(1681) 11, Ree, 1, No, 14, 259 The Authors and Publishers 
of these vain Prophesies and untrue Bruits, 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm, Angelis 138 Preachers and publishers 
of peace. 1796 Look at I/ome 13 The Publisher of the 
Gospel of the Grace of God, 1878 Newcona Pog. Astron, 
1. i, 106 The first publisher of a result or discovery, sup- 
posing such result or discovery to be honestly bis own, now 

es the place of the first inventor, : 

2. One who publishes a book or literary work: 
a. One who as author, or esp. as editor, gives it 
to the public ; ‘one who puts out a book into the 
vale pes Now rare. 

1654 itloch's Zootomia, The Publisher [Si 
Birkenhead] to the Reader. "1657 Raw Ley pe 
eee (1661) 18: Written by his Lordsbip in Latin; and 

nglished hy the Publisher. 1688 R. Home Arsoury itt. 
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xv, (Roxb,) asf Publisher, is one that causeth a booke to 
be printed after the death of the author, tga6. Swirt 
Gulliver, The Publisher to the Reader. The author of 
these Travels, Mr, Lemuel Gulliver, is y ancient and 
intimate friend. 1775 Jouxson Journ. West, Ist, Wks. 
1816 VISJ.353, I have yet supposed no imposture but in the 
publisher. | . oe. 

b. Comm. One whose business is the issning of 


books, newspapers, music, engravings, or the like, 
as the agent of the author or owner; one who 
undertakes the printing or production of copies of 
such works, and their distribution to the book- 
sellers and other dealers, or to the public. (With- 
out qualification generally understood to mean a 


book-publisher.) 

1740 Dvcnz & Paapon, Publisher,..among the Book- 
sellers, is one that bas his name put at the bottom of 
pamphlets, news-papers, &c. though the property is in 
Fake person, to whom he is accountable for the sale, &e. 
1997 Encyel. Brit.(ed.3) U1, Fad + Petty dealers, or venders 
oF small ware, like our publishers, 180a MonTEFIORE (title) 
The Law of Copyright, being a Compendinm of Acts of 
Parliament and Adjudged Cases, relative to Authors, Pab- 
lishers, Printers [ete.], 1832 Basaace Econ, Mann/. Xxxi, 
(ed. 3) 315 The Publisher, is a bookseller 3 he is, in fact, 
the author's agent. 1836 4c? 6 a, Will, IV,c. 76 § 20 Be 
it enacted, That the Printer, Publisher, or Proprietor of 
every Newspaper shall, within Twenty-eight Days after the 
last Day of every Calendar Month, pay or cause to be paid 
the Duty ebargeahle on all and every Advertisement ..con- 
tained in or published with such Newspaper. 1840 Hoop 
Up Rhine Introd, 1 On learning from my Publisher tbat 
in one short fortnight the whole impression of the present 
work had been taken off bis hands. fod. Mr. Henry 
Frowde is the publisher. ; b : 

3. One who pnts anything into circulation; ¢.g. 
one who issues counterfeit paper money or the 
like; an ‘utterer’, rave. 

1828 in Wesster. . 

4, attrib. and Comb.,as publisher dealer, fighler. 

1897 Q. Rev, July 93 How many of the modern publisher- 
fighters would work 2 proud heart to death in aying offa 
colossal debt? 1902 Daily Chron, 19 Nov. 3/4 The French 
publisher-dealers of the [eighteenth] century, 

Hence once-was. Pu‘blisheress, a female 
publisher; Pu‘blisherahip, the position or 
function of a publisher. 

1851 Fraser's Mag, XLV. 27 Authorship and publisher. 
ship have become so identified in one common interest. 
1888 Bow Bells Weekly rg June 76/2 Mrs, Frank Leslie, 
the American publisher (or publisheress). 

Publishing, 24/. sb. [f. as prec. +-1Ne1.] 
The action of the vb. PUBLISH, in various senses. 

1. = PUBLICATION I. 

¢ 1428 WynToun Cron, v. 3828 Pat fully thretty dayis Sen- 
tens of ded or banyssynge Be haldyn in t but publissynge. 
e450 Godstow Reg. 401 Longe afore poblisshyng or 
openyng of the statute aforsaid, “1361 T. Noaton Cafurn's 
Inst. 1, viii. §.§. 17 In the very publishing of the Jaw his face 
did shine. 1660 Providence (R. 1.) Ree. (1893) HL. 126 St 
being the first tyme of publishing (of banns]. 175a Foote 
Taste u, Wks. 1799 3. 24 Will not the publishing of our 
crimes trumpet forth your folly? 

2. spec. The action or business of issuing a book 
or books, etc.: sce PUBLISHER 2b; == PuBLICA- 
tion 2, Also attrib. 

1580 Hottyaann Treas. Fr. Tong, Publication de tivres, 
a publishing, or setting forth of bookes. 1667 PAI. Trans. 
Il. 535 This Author. oS the publishing of a Treatise 
abont Insects, 1706 License Q. Anne to Tonson, He hath 
-ehumbly besought Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege 
and Licence for the sole Printing and Publishing thereof 
for the Term of Fourteen Years. 1828 Scorr Let, to Mfrs, 
Lockhart 24 Oct. in Life, In book sbops and pablshing 
houses. 1885 Athengum 26 Sept. 407/1 One of the mys: 
leries which surronnd current French publishing. 

+ Pu-blishly, adv. Os. In 4-5 publis-, pub- 
lesly, puplishily. Irregular form for PuBLicy. 

e1g00 Se. Trojan War i. 1317 Thelamonyus publisly 
[z.». publesly] Affermand pat he cruelly Of bys obits suld 
thole pe ded. ¢1468 in Avchzol. (1846) XXXI, 329 Than 
the ee shewid hyme and uy ladye, botbe, the manner, 
and in hight wordes puplishilye fyaunced aither other, 

Publishment (pzblifmént). Now rare. [f. 
PusrisH + -aENT.] The action of publishing ; 
publication, proclamation, announcement ; ¢sf. in 
U.S., publication of the banns of marriage. 

1494 Fanyan Chron, vit. coxzix. 259 Y¢ Cardynalt made 
sharpe processe agayn peeves y* noresshed cristen moyles, 
& rebuked them by open pu lysshemeat. 16x4 SpeED //fsé. 
Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (3629) 989 The before-said pnblishment of 
assurances at Pauls-Crosse. 17aa S. Swati Diary 14 Feb, 
(1882) ITI. 303 Went to James, and order’d our Publishment 
[Le of intended marriage]. 1750 ets §& Laws Connecti- 
ext 144 Jf any Person..shall presume to Deface or pult 
down any Publishment set up in Writing, as aforesaid, 
before the expiration of eight Days,..every such Person.. 
shall be Fined tbe Sum of Six Shillings. 1857 Hottano 
Bay Path xv, His fourteen da of publishment at last 
expired. 4 in Palt Mall G. 30 Nov. 5/2, 1..must 
request the publishment of this letter in your next issue. 

+Puwbly, v. Obs. Also 4 puple. [a. F. 
publie-r, ad. L. pablicare.| trans. To publish. 

13.. St, sl SUA 309 in Herrig’s Archiv LVI. 63 Po 
was hit pnpled, & nou3t itmd Pat al pe eorldom was hire 
owe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. U. vi 101 He made hit to 
be eryed and publyed thrughe al his oost. ¢ 1500 Afelusine 
xix. 64 Whiche name within few dayes was so publyed, that 
it was knowen thrugh all the land. . 

Pubo-, assumed combining form of L. pides 
(of which the actual stem is 77+, and the modern 
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L. and F. assumed form Pusio-). The form 
pubo- is indefensible etymologically, but is re- 
cognized in Billings Wat. Med. Dict. 1890, and 
Syd. Soc, Lex. 1895, as the current English form 
in combinations having the sense ‘ Of or belonging 
to the pubes or os pubis, in conjunction with (some 
other part)’. Snch are the adjs. pubo-femoral,. 
belonging to the pubes and the femur (as in pubo- 
femoral ligament), pubo-iliac, pubo-ischiatio 

(asin pubo-ischiatic bone), pubo-prostatic (as in 
pubo-prostatic ligaments), pubo-tibial, pubo- 
vesical, belonging to the pnbes and the bladder 
(as in pubo-vesical ligaments, muscles), etc. 

1890 in Biruncs Wat. Med. Dict. Ibid, Pubo-tschiatic 
bone, .. the combined ischium and (os] pubis (Henle). 1895 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Puccinia (poksinia). Bot. [Named after 
T. Puccini, an Italian anatomist.] A large genus 
of minute parasitic fungi, N.O. Uredinex, the 
species of which are hetercecious. The best-known 
species, P. graminis, grows as an xcidium on the 
leaves of the barberry, and its spores produce the 
Uredo or rust on wheat, rye, oats, and grass. 

186% Miss Prarr Flower. Pi. 1. 210 A small fungus, the 
Bramble Puccinia. 1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 247 
The second form of fruit [produced upon the leaves of 
Rerberis) was at one time considered a distinct genus of 
Fungi, and described ander the name of cidinm ; but this 
lerm is naw only used to designate a particular form of fruit 
in the cycle of development of Puccinia. A. 

Hence Pu‘ccinoid a., allied in form to Puccinia. 

1874 Coore Fungi 201 The Acidium which from the same 
disc produces the puccinoid resting spores, 

Puccoon (prk#n). Forms: 7 pokcoon, 
pochone, poughkone, 7-8 //. poconea, 8 
pochoon, pecoon, poccoon, puckoon, 8- 
puccoon. The Virginian Indian name of a North 
American plant or plants yielding a red dye: 
originally, as it appears, of the Red Puccoon or 
Blood-root, Sanguinaria canadensis, N.O. Papa- 
veracex, and Hoary Puccoon, Lithospermum canes- 
cens, N.O. Boraginacee. Now applied also to 
the Hairy Puccoon, LZ. Airsitum, and Yellow 
Pnecoon, Aydrastia canadensis, N.O. Ranuncu- 
Jacex, the root of which dyes yellow. 

r61a Capt. Smitn Map Virginia 13 Pocones is a small 
roote thal groweth in the mountaines, which being dryed 
and beate in powder turneth red. ¢1616 StracuEY 77av. 
Virginia (x849) 64 Their heads and shoulders they aint 
oftennest, and those red, witb the roote pochone. did. 192 
Poughkone, the red paint or die. 1705 Bevaercey fist, 
Virginia u. iv. (1722) 120, They have tbe Puecoon and 
Musquaspen, two Roots, with which the Indians use to 
paint themselves red. 1714 Lawson fist, Carolina 172 
‘They sometimes use pecoon root, which is of a crimson 
color. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 243 The hlood-root, 
sanguinaria, or puccoon, as it is termed by some of the 
native tribes. 1887 T. Hemrsteap in Harfer’s Mag. Apr. 
677 Puccoon, and clematis with plumy locks. 

Puce (pis), a. (sd.) (a. F. puce sb. :—L. pilex, 
-icem a flea; coeur puce flea-colonr (17th c.).] 
a. attrib. or as adj. (orig. puce colour): Of a 
flea-colour ; purple brown, or brownish purple. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 83 Dip a feather in agua fortis, 
put it on the ash,..and it will make it a cinnamon, or rather 
@ puce, or flea colour. 1791 HAMILTON tr. Berthollet's 
Dyeing 1. 1. 1. ii, 32 Colours inclining lo red on the one 
hand and black on the otber, such as mordoré and puce 
colour, 1820 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 197/2 A rich twilled 
sarcenel pelisse, of a pence colour. 1834 Maras. Car.yLe 
Leit, 1. 10 The old black gown (which was dyed puce for 
me at Dumfries). 1893 J. AsHay Sterry Naughty Girl ix. 
79 His puce silk suit, his muslin cravat. 

b. As sd. = puce colour. 

188a Garden 16 Sept. 260/1 Blooms of..rich dark puce, 
suffused with maroon. 1897 Datly News 25 June 2/6 The 
mountains had all pul on..the purple puce of twilight. 
1900 F. H. O'F. in Lond, Let. 26 Jan. 133/1 Varying shades 
«from palest peach to deepest puce. 

e. Comb. Puce-coloured, adj, 

81a Six H. Davy Chens. Philos. 212 The puce-cotoured 
oxide of lead. 1874 Garnop & Baxren Afat. Mfed. 410 
Cochineal yields when crushed a puce-coloured powder. 

+Pu'celage. Obs. Also 6 pusellage, 7 
pucellage. [a. F. pucelage (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), pucel/age ; see PUCELLE and -acE.] The 
state or condition of being a ‘ pucelle’ or girl; 
maidenhood, virginity. 

a1§36 Calisto & Melis. Bij, To inio 


your yangh & 
nsellage. 1569 Ane Tragedie goin Satir. Poems Reform.x, 
He brocht agane with vs his pucelage. 1643 Sta T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. § 10 The ier the Pucellage and Virginity 
of women, 1783 Char. in Ann. Reg. 14/2 Their state of 
pucelage is denoted by their having rings. .on their wrists. © 
Pucellas, erron, variant of PROcELLO, 
Pucelle. Forms: 5-9 puce'lle; 5-7 pucell, 
5-6 pusell, 5 puashell; 6-7 purcel, 6 pusel, 
~elle, puzel, -ell, pu'ssel, puasle, 7 puail, pusle, 
puzzel, puzzle. [a. F, pecelle (piise'l), OF. 
pucele, earlier pulcele (11th c.) :—pulcela, putlcella 
(¢881 Zulalia):—late L. piticella (a 511 Captlul, 
Chiodwig, in Pertz IV. 3) a young girl; so Pr. 
pincella, pieucela, OCat. punceyla, OSp. pun-, 
poncella, OPg, pucella (from F.), Rhet. purscella, 
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Kt, pulsella, pulsella, With sense 2, cf. LG., 
EFris. pusse? (? from F.) a dirty slovenly person, 
esp. woman, a slattern (Doornk.-Koolman), 

For the origin, Diez suggested n late L. *pudlice/a, dim. 
of med.L. fn3 chicken, pullet, fem, of pud/us young 
animal, chicken; the difficulty of which is that the Romnnic 
form of fulla is folla, which ought to have given OF, 
“poicele, ¥. “foucelie. Griber Archiv Lat. Lex, VV. 451 
assuines a popular L, “paellicel/a (cf. dominicelia), dim, of 
piella, pop. L, for puedia (u being lengthened as in fait, 
JSuisset, F. ful, tfust, fut) From "Srellicedia, the forms 
Pulieella, pilceK)a, puleele, pucele, pucelle, form a regular 
phonetic and graphic series for F. The late L. sfdicedia 
might also be a dim. of L. paler, palic-eut fleas but sach a 
derivatian is inconsistent with tho sense.] 

L. A girl, a maid. O6s. (exc. as Fr.). - 

¢1430 Lypc. Commend. Our Lady 54 Medecyne to 
mischeves, pucelle withouten pere. 1439 1n Archxologia 
X XI. 36 In that other partie yaa pusell knelyng w' a lambe. 
63489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon vi. 144 Whan the pucell 
vnderstode this worde she was right glad. ¢2830 Lo. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 494A pepe pusel ! make 
good chere, 1534 More Com. agst. Trid. 1. xiv. (1573) 
7, b, This Girle is a metely good pussel in a house, neuer 
idle, bat euer occupied and busy. 35795 Cuurcnyaap 
Chippes (1817) 147 Lyke pucell pure, a pearle in peace and 
warres. 2575 Lanewam Led, (1872) 4 Three prety puzels 
az bright az a breast of bacon. [2824 Byazow in Moore Life 
(1830) I. 553 My passion can wait, ull the sucedle is more 
harmonious.] : 

b. spec. The Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

(Usually mentioned as her French appellation: in 16th c. 
sometimes taken as her surname.) 

lc 1431 Hen. VI in Monstrelet Chron, n. IV. cv. 442 Celle 
ferme, qui se faisoit nommer Jehenne Ia Pucelle.] ¢ 2450 
Brut 439 The wicche of Fraunce that was callid thfe] 
*Pusshell’. [a zqg90 Witt, Worcester in Wars Enc. tn 
Fr, (Rolls) 11. 1. 760 Quzedam mulier, vocata Pucelle de 
Dieu, capta est ab Anglis, 2494 Faavan Chron. vit. 641 
To shewe vnto you somewhat of y® mayden or pucell, 
which ap Frenshmen named La pucele de Dieu | a 1548 


Hatt Chvon., fier. Vi 109 Hauyng in his company lone 
the Puzel, whom be vsed as an oracle. 1591 Suaxs, 
1 fen. VE, ii, 120 Excellent Puzel, if thy name be so. 


‘did, 1. iv. 107 Puzet or Passel, Dolphin or Dog-fish, Your 
hearts Ie stampe out with my Horses heeles. /4fd. 11. ii. 
38 Pucell that Witch, that damned Sarceresse. 2678 BUTLER 
flud uu. Lady's Answ. 285 Or Joan de Pacel’s braver name. 
3874 Gaironen Lancaster & York vii. (1875) 133 The 
Pucelte..threw herself into the town (el Comprevncl: 

+2. A drab, a slut, a courtesan. Ods. 

[¢ 2520 Marr, of London Stone in Hazl. EP. ?. VU 161 
Here begynneth the maryage of London Stone and the 
fayre pusell the bosse of Byllyngesgate,) 2583 Sruanes 
Anat, Adbus. 1. (1879) 78 Yeo shall not haue any Gentle. 
woman almost, no, nor yet any droye or pussle in the 
Cuntrey, bat they will carye in their hands nosegayes. 
3607 tr. Stephens’ Apol. Herodot.98(N.), Some filthy queans, 
especially our puzzles of Paris, 1617 Muxsnev £ uctor, A 
Pusée, trull, or stinking wench. @ 1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, A dirty Quean, a very Pazzel or Slut. 

|| Puceron (préssron, pzsron). ff +) deriv. of 
puce flea: cf. CHAPERoN.] A plant-louse or aphis. 
(Applied by Tucker to some insects (Coleoptera or 
Heteroptera) which dart about on the sarface of 
water; also, erroncoasly, by Hill to the Podura 
or spring-tail and its allies, Co//eméola of Lubbock.) 

2953 J. Hie fist. Anint. 20 Podura...This genos com- 
prehends the Pucerons of Reaumur, and other of the French 
writers, z 4 Tucker Lt. of Nat. (1834) ie 8 ‘The 
little pucerons in water frisking nimbly about, as if delighted 
with their existence. 1840 Hereman Gardener's Libr. M1. 
371 Aphis Rosae, Rose Louse...Synonyms.—Brown Rose 
Louse.—Red paceron. ; 

Pucherite (p#xéralt). Afiu. [ad. G. pucherit 
(1871 Frenzel), after the Pucher mine in Saxony, 
where it was fouod.] Vanadate of bismath found 
in brilliant reddish-brown crystals. 

387a Dana Afin. App. L ra Named pucherite from the 
locality. 1892 /éid. 755 Pucherite..in the closed tube decre- 
pitates, 

+Pwehersum, az. Obs. (?) 

(The editor suggests ‘devilish’; but foker, demon, is not 
found till 250 years later. Pother, puther, which might 
have given puthersome, ‘troublesome, perplexing, difficult ', 
is also much later) 

23.. Cursor M. ax82 (Cott.) Iapheth had suns seven, 
Aparti puchersum to neuen [Gétz. sinful for to neuen], 
Gomer, madan, iena, magog, Tubal, tiras, and mosog, 

Puck (pzk), pook (puk), 56.1 Forms: a. 1 
prica, 3-4 (9 Sc.) puke, 4-7 pouke, 5 powke, 6 
pooke, 9 pook, pouk. £8. 6-7 pucko, 7- 
puck. . 9 dia’, poake. [OE. pica = ON. 
fuki a mischievous demon. Cf. W. pwea, puri, 
Ir, pica (Pooka). Cf. PoKER 56,2, Pu 50,2 

¢ ulterior history of the name and the question whether 
it was originally Teutonic or Celtic, is unsettled. 

An evil, malicious, or mischievous spirit or demon 
of popular superstition. a. Treated as a unlque 
being, and in middle Eng. Oe pouke) commonly 
identified with the biblical devil; from the 16th Ce 
(with capital P) the name of n fancied mischievous 
or tricksy ens or sprite, called also Robin Good- 
fellow and Hobgoblin. (In this last sense com- 
monly Puck.) , . 

&. a1o00 in Napier O. £. Glosses xxiii. 2 Larduta [i.c. 
faruuial, paca. ¢ 1275 Sinners Beware x20 in O, E, Misc. 
e Hwen dep schal cume Al hit warp heom bi-nome, And 

¢ bitauht pe el ad bruke}, 33.. St Gregory 243 in 

Herrig's Archiv LV. 62 3eo mad be croiz vppon his brest 
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fforte hit sauc fram be pouke. 136 Lancet, 2, P20, A. x. 62 
Penna sa pe Pouke pouwer Sire Princess hutus sundi, 
Ouer suche Maner Men. fé¢d. 21, 158 Nigromancye and 
Perimancie fe ponke to Rise makeb. 2377 /did, B. x1 
161 Ne noither hete, ne haille, ne non nae pouke. did. 
Xv1, 264 Oute of be poukes pondfatde no meynprise may vs 
fecche, 595 SpensER /:pithad, 341 Ne tet the Pouke, nor 
other cuill sprights,.. Fray vs. 2957 W. THourson sé ys 
to May xxxiii 6 Ne tet hobgobhn, no the pouk, profane 
With shadowy glare the light. 

8. 1590 Snas. Afids. NV. 11, i. 40 You are that shrew'd 
and knauish spirit Cal'd Robin Good-fellow, Are you not 
hee, That frights the maidens...? Those that Hohgoblin call 
you and gweet Packe, You do their worke, and they shall 

aue good lucke, /did. v, i 438-42 As 1 am an honest 
Pucke.. We will make amends ere long: Else the Packe a 
yee eall...And Robin shall restore amends, 16a7 Drayton 

pe ge xxxvi, He meeteth Packe, which most men call 
Hobgoblin. ibid, xxxvil, This Puck seemes but a dreamin 
dole, Still walking like a ragged Colt, And oft out of a add 
doth bolt, per pose to deceive us. a 1635 Conner /ter 
Sor, Poems (1647) 21 ‘Yarne your clokes Quoth he, for Pucke 
is busie in these Oakes:.. Then turne your Cloakes, for this 
is Fairie ground. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph., Persons of 
the play:,.Puck-hairy, or Robin-Goodfellow. /dfd. mm. iv, 
O Puck, my Goblin! { have lost my belt. ¢ 1745 () Gaay 
Characters of Christeross row Wks. 1884 1. 212 Pleased 
with bis Pranks, the Pisgys call him Puck, 183z Rivson 
Fairy T, 44 Puck, alias Robin Goodfellow, is the most 
Active and extraordinary fellow of a fairy that we anywhere 
meet with, 2834 Many Howitt Sk. Nat. Mist, Monkey, 
Monkey, little merry fellow,.. Full of fun,as Puck could be; 
Harlequin might learn of thee! 1864 Le Fanu Uncde Silas 
1]. vi. 88 And why the puck don’t you fet her out? 

b. with @ and p/. One of a class or aumber of 
such demons, goblins, or sprites. 

¢ 1000 Boulogne Glosses to Prudentius in Germania N.S. 
XI. 388 se Sage detmonas, wandrizende_pucan. 13.. 
Coer de L. 566, 1 wis, sere kyng, quod Ser Fouke, I wene 
that knyght was a ponke, /é7d. 4326 He is no man, he is a 
pouke, fe Gotoinc Ovid's fet. 1x, (1593) 229 The 
countria where Chymra that same pooke Hath goatish 
bodice, lyons head and breast, and dragons taile. 614 Sco. 
Venus (1876) 34 And that they may perceive the heavens 
frown, The Poukes & Goblins pul the conerings down. 26ax 
Burton Anat, Aled, sii. 1. i, (1624) 43 Those which Mizaldus 
cals A utdudones, that walke about inidnight on great Heathes 
nnd desart places, which..draw men out of the way, and 
leade them all night a by way;..we commonly call them 
Pucks. 1824 J. TMC cccoos flight. Scott, WU. 350 They 
are here, water spirits, and pucks, and witches, 

c. fransf. A person having the character or 
habits attributed to Puck; in ME. a wicked man, 
a ‘devil’; now, one given to mischievous tricks, 
esp. a mischievons child or youngster. 

e14ra Moccteve De Reg. Princ. 1922 A deceyour..Good 
is a man eschewe eich a powke, 1852 Munoy Our 
Antipodes (1857) 192 Sharp and_ intelligent, but terribly 
spoilt, nothing could be done. without the interposition of 
this Hietle meddlesome Puck, 2902 HWestut. Gaz. to July 1/3 
How much longer is a political Puck to be allowed to play 
the very mischief with a national interest of such present 
magnitude? ae 

Often entering into place-names. 

946 in Birch Cart, Sar. 11. 575 paland-zemzru be sceotad 
dun to Pucan wylle. 11.. Chron. Btonast.de Bello (Battle) 
(1846) 11 Per Pachehole usque at Westbece, juxta terram de 
Bodeham. 2324 Close Rolls Edw. ff m. 3 in Calr, 426 Puken- 
hale [co. York], 1906 Kiriine (¢/t/e) Puck of Pook's Hill. 

e. Comb, +puck-bug, a bugbear, a malignant 
spectre; puck-led a. (dia/.): cf. Pixy-Lep. 

58a Stanyuuast Evers un. (Arb.) 89 That aight in forrest 
to vs pouke bugs (L. rmania monstra) gastlye be tendred. 
2853 Mice Antig. Worcestersh, {ed. a) 418 The peasantry 
in Alfric (Worcs.}, and those ies say that they are some- 
times what they calf Poake ledden; that is, that they are 
occasionally waylaid in the uight by a mischievous sprite 
whom they call Poake, 2889 Gissinc Both of this Parish 1. 
xii 246 To be a-puckledden by fancy. 

Puck, 54.2 [Origin uncertain : see Note below.] 

1. (Also puck-bird.) The nightjar or goatsucker. 

3883 Sawyer Sussex Nai. //ist.it. 8 The ‘puck’ would fly 
before her, and she did not dare to cross its path. 2885 
Swainson Prov. Names Sirds 97 In many places..it is 
considered that animals cither become blind or are infected 
with disease after being sucked [by the nightjnr]. The 
country-people in West Sussex call this complaint * puck’ 
or *puckeridge '—perhaps from Puck, a malignant spirit— 
and the bird itself ‘pack bird’. —_ 

2. A disease in cattle attributed to the nightjar. 

31834 Youatr Catéle 362 Iu some parts of Surrey, ander the 
name of the gwck, the fore-quarter, or the side, 1s the part 
mostly affected. 2879 Dacre Diteases Dags (1892) 14 
Anthrax,..n disease of cattle, known in the vernacular as.. 
‘quarter ill ', ‘joint ill’, ‘hasty ', puck ’, ‘shoot of blood ', &c. 

Note. Puck, puck-bird, and puckeridge are all rural names 
of the Goatsucker or Nightjar: it is not clear whether the two 
latter are compounds of pack, or whether this is itself short 
for one or other of them. As the bird is the object of much 
obloquy and even superstitious dread, it is quite possible that 
its name is derived from Puck #d.), either as being * Puck's 
bird ', or itself a puck or demon-bird; but the composition 
and meaning of puckeridye then remain unexplained. The 
conjecture of some that the latter may be derived from 
Puck ov. to hit, strike, and ridge, OE. Aryce back, from the 
nation of its striking the backs of sheep and cattle and thus 
inflicting on them a fatal distemper (see Puckertmce, quot. 
2789) would a ta withdraw the group from any connexion 
with Pucx s0.l, except as a secondary associatioa. But 
«ridge may be an oral corruption of some other word.] 

Puck (pok), 56.3 [Origin obscure: cf, Puck z.] 
A fist india-rabber disk used fora ball, in bandy 
or hockey on the ice in Canada, 

wBgz Field 7 Mar. 334/3 The ball (or ‘ puck *, asit is called) 
is a flat piece of india-rubber, circular in shape, about two 
inches thick, and with a diameter of about four inches, 


PUCKER. 


The game is played with, usually, seven a-side, and no 
striking with the slick is allowed, goles ushing the ‘puck’ 
along the ice, 2894 Outing (U.S) TIE, 409/a These 
men handle the little innocent rubber pack as Paderewskl 
handles the black keys of a piano. 

Puck (pvk), v. Obs. exc. dial. [?f. root puk-: 
see Pox v1] ¢rans. To hit or strike; to butt. 

[?¢2640 J. Suy1m Lroes Berkeleys (1833) 1. 22 Hee also 
would to the threshing of the cock, pucke with hens, 
blindfold, and the like} 1862 Craton Frank O'Donnell 
57 The ball was struck here and there, often pucked up tn 
the air, then let again before it reached the ground. 1870 
Keunepy Fireside Stories [rel. 37 (E.D.D.) The ram and 
the cow pucked her with tbeir horns. 

Ilence Puck 54.4 (dia/.), astroke; a stroke at the 
ball in the Irish pame of hurling, 

1900 19/4 Cent, XLVIII. 306 The rival hurlers, meet 
together in wild rivalry for a puck at the ever flying hall. 
1906 Soweavitte & Ross /rith Lette apna T gave William 
a puck in the chest. 

uck, 4.6 Short for Puckrisr 1, q. v. 

Puok, dial. var. Poox sd., a haycock. 

| Pucka, pakka (po"ki), a. (55.) Anglo-Ind. 
Also 8-9 pukka, pucker, 9 pucca, puckah, 
pukkha, [a. Hind? pakdéd (pokka) cooked, ripe, 
mature; hence, thoroagh, substantial, permanent: ef. 
Cutetta.] a. Applied to the larger of two welghts 
of the same name: Of full weight, fall, good ; 
also, genuine, thorough. +b. Strong, severe; 
malignant, as a fever. Ods. ¢, Sure, certain, 
reliable; thorough, ont-and-ont. d. Fermancnt, 
€sp. as an appointment. e. Permanent, asa build- 
ing ; solidly-built, of stone or brick and mortar. 

&. 2698 Frven Acc. E. india §& P. 205 The Maund 
Pucka at Agra is double as much [as the Surat Maund]}. 
1803 Wetuincton in Garw. Desg, (1837) I. 43 lt should be 
in sufficient quantities to give 72 pucca seers he each load. 
2857 Lp, Lawaencs in Bosw. Smith L//¢ (1883) I. bar Your 
Lahore men have done nobly... Donald, Roberts, Mac, and 
Dick are all of them, pucce trumps. 1893 G. ALLEN Scally- 
wag 1. 44 That's n good word...Is it pucker English, I 
wonder. b. 2765 Martin in PAI Trans. LVI). 219 
Malignant. fevers,.. here termed sucker fevers, meanin 
(in the natives language) strong fevers, 1774 Barxen sbi. 
LXV. 206 Pucker fevers, 1788 Stockoate fadian Vocab, 
tY.), Pucka,a putrid fever. c. 1976 Trial of Nundocomar 
to2/1 Maha Rajah said it was necessary to witness it to 
make it pukka. “1858 Cor. Kettn Younc in Diary & Corr. 
1902) App. D. 329 On receiving pucka information..that 
the Insurgents were at Spore d. 2800 Airse. Tracts 
in Asiatic Ann, Keg. 160/1 Near it the Nurhudda springs 
from a small pucka-coond or well that furnishes a perennial 
steam. 1866 TreveLvan in Fraser's Stag. LX2ll1. ars 
The Dawk Bungalow; or, Is his Appointment Pucka? 
©. 1784 Cadentla Gaa, a2 Apr. (Y., The House, cook-room, 
buttle-connah, godown, etc., are all pucka-built. 2812 Mus. 
Suerwoon Henry § Bearer a Al ay who lived. .in a large 
puckah house nearthe river. 1862 Toazens Trav. Tarta 
321 fucka is an adjective, and when She toa eee 
means it isa metalled one; when toa wall, that it is solid 
masonry. 1897 Daily News 2 ae s/7 At Dhubri all 
pakka buildings have been demolished. 4 ; 

B. sé. @. A weight or system of weights which 
is larger than ‘cutcha’. b. A copper coin not 
now ased; also fucka piece. O<. A building 
material of permanent nature, such as brick. 

yyaz A. Hamicron Mew Acc. FE. fnd. xxxiii 11.9 Fort 
William was built..of Brick and Morter called Puckah, 
a Composition of Brick-dust, Lime, Malasses, and cut Hemp, 
¢ 3813 Mas. Suzawoop Ayah & Lady i. 1a V'll make her a 
present of two puckah, to purchase cotton for a beginning. 

| Packauly (pek5'li). <Anglo-ind. Also 8 
bucealy, 8-9 puckally, 9 puckalie, pacatly. 
[a. Hindi pakha/i a water-carrier, f. pathd/ a large 
water-skin.] A water-carrier; also, a water-skin. 

3789 Munao Narrative xiii, 183 Another very necessary 
establishment ..which is two éuccalies to cach company: 
these are two large leathern bags, for holding water, slang 
upcA the hack of a bullock. 3799 fluid Advertiter 21 Dec, 
4/1 Black doctors, authorised Puckaltys, Drummers. 1603 


Wetuincron in Gurw, Desf. (1844) I. 334 A puckalie from 
each corps of Native infantry in camp. Peactyac 
Ceylon v. 102 Water..brought by means of bullocks in 


leathern bags, called here puckally bags. 

[Puck-ball, alleged syn, of Purr-Bau 1, Pucr- 
FIST 1: app. a misprint in Bailey’s Folio. 

2708 Kersey, Puck-fiet or Puffball, a kind of Mushroom 
fullof Dust. So17a:- Bairey toctavo).)] 2930 Baitzy (folio), 
Puckball, Puck-fist, a Kind of Mushroom fall of Dust. 
2755 JoNNsoN, Puckball or buckhfist (from puck the fairy, 
a hy ball). Hence ia mod. Dicts.] 

Pucker (pzko:), sd. [f. next.] ’ 

1. A ridge, wrinkle, or corrugation of the skin or 
other substance, or 2 number of small wrinkles 
running across and into one another; ep oae 
caused in sewing together two edges of cloth, etc., 
by keeping the one edge fuller than the other, or 
by drawing the thread too tightly, so as to make 
the seam shorter than the cloth on either side. 

1744-50 W. Extis Afod. Hushandwe. V1. im. 54 The Tasker 
does not make use of those sweeping horizontal Strokes..if 
he does, he wilt beat up the Straw in Puckers. 1773 Jounsom, 
Ruff,..a. Avy thing collected aig praticess or corrugations. 
3810 BentHam Packing (1821) 146 If, on the bed of roses.. 
there be but n single leaf that bas a pocker in it. 1836 
Maaayat Alidsh, Easy x, The chio..was drawn in with on- 
natural seams and puckers. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy 
ii, His face..was screwed up to the scrutinising a 
3875 Plain Needlework +4 If this be done, even by ooe 
thread per stitch, a pucker must accessarily be J 
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PUCKER. 


2. fig. A state of agitation or excitement; a 


flutter, a fuss. co//og. 

1741 Ricarpson Pamela |. 164 Mrs. Jewkes..sat down 
by me, and seem’d in a great Pucker. 18or Mar. Epce- 
worry Angelina iii, Pe not in ape ora pucker! 1883 J. 
Pavy Thicker than Water xiii, The few things that did not 
agitate Mrs. Sotheran, or, to use her own homely pA sts 
“put her into a pucker’. 1888 Howetrs Annie Atlburn 
xxix, } told William when we first missed her..and he was 
in such a pucker about her. .that [etc]. | 

3. Comb,, as pucker-mouthed aj. 

38x Scrooterart 30 Vrs. Judian Tribes 377 A tall, not 
portly, red-mouthed, and pucker-mouthed man. 

Pucker (p2"ke1), v. [Evidenced in the end of 
the 16th ¢., prob. earlier in colloquial use. The 
form is that of a frequentative: see -ER5, ‘T he 
root is prob. to be found in Poke 54.1, v.2 (dial. 
pok, pock), PockET, the notion being that of form- 
ing small bag-like or purse-like gatherings; cf. 
Purse v. in sense ‘to wrinkle up’, and F. pocher, 

faire des poches to bag, to pucker. Verbs of this 
class often shorten or obscure the original vowel : 
cf, chedter, flutter, sputter, sluiter, etc. ; 

1. intr. To contract or gather into wrinkles, 
small folds, cockles, or bulges; to become drawn 
together into irregular wrinkles or corrugations; to 
cockle. Often with 22. 

1598 Fronio, Saccolare, to pucker or gather or cockle as 
sume stuffes do being wet. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 
ut. ii, May I be namd with horror, and my vaines Pucker 
with sing‘ing torture. 1670 Six S. Crow in 12fh Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comnt. App. Y. 15 The silke.. beeing ill woven, will 
shrink and pucker. @ 1848 Hoop Tzwo Peacocks of Bedfont 
xxv, Ancient lips that puckered up in scorn. 3847 ALs. 
Smita Chr. Tadpole xxvi. (1879) 235 His waisteoat..had a 
propensity to pucker up over his chest. 1883 //ardwich's 
Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 368 To ensare a hard film... 
which will aot pucker up. ‘ 

2. ¢rans. Vo draw together or contract into 
wrinkles, bulges, or fullnesses; to draw (the skin, 
lips, etc.) into ridges and furrows; to draw a seam 
too tight, so as to make the material bag on either 
side; to gather one side of (a seam) more fully 
than the other, either as a fault in sewing, or 
intentionally for some purpose. Often with 2. 

16:6 J. Cuampertaty in Crt. & Times Yas, £ (1848) 1. 
423 The nether parts.. are craimpled and puckered un- 
towardly. 1639 R. Younc Sin Stigmatized 19 Hee fell 
downe and not being able to rise againe had his belly 
puckered together tike a sachell, before the chambertain 

could come to help him. 1712 Buocett Spect, No. gor Pg 
An hideous Spectre,..his Skin puckered up in Wrinkles. 
1992 A. Younc Trav, France 237 Their dress is very 
becoming; with jackets, the sleeves packered and tied in 
puffs, with coloured ribbons. 1835-6 Yoda's Cyct. Anat. 1. 
172/1 A continuation of the canal puckered up into numerous 
folds. 1876 Miss Bravvon ¥. Maggard’s Dan. ITT. 62 
Cynthia had finished her dozen of shirts, without 2 gusset 
set awry, a seam puckered, or one deviation from a right 
line. 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts x. 116 Your pretty 
face will not be always puckered into wrinkles. 

b, aésol, To make puckers or bulges in sewing. 

186s Florence Witroro Alaiden of Our Day 98 Whea 
she observed poor Fan's hig stitches and tendency to 
pucker, 1881 Miss Brapoon Asfz. EL. 149, I get my thrend 
entangled, and begin to pucker, and the whole business 
goes wrong. 

e. ¢rans. To form by puckering or gathering. 

1753 in Loud. Alag. Sept. 396 Puff and pucker up knots 
on your arms aad your toes; Make your petticoats short. 

Puckered (pu‘kaid), 74/7. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 
Drawn into pnckers, wrinkles, or folds, as the skin, 
or as cloth, purposely or unintentionally, in sewing. 

1611 Corer. Ren/frongné, furrowed, as un angrie brow ; 
wiimpled, crumpled, puckered. 1755 Jounsox, Ruff a 
puckered linen ornament, formerly worn about the ncck. 1796 
A. C. Bower Diaries § Corr. (1903) 3163 My leilack bonnet 
T have had altered..; it is now made in what they calt a 
puckered bonnet. 18:8 La Belle Assemblée XVII. No. 
x08. 87/1 Innumerable rows of puckered muslin, 1870 
Morais riaaeed Par. 1h. um. 131 He heard the shipmen 
speaking low With anxious puckered hrows. 

+ Puckerel. Obs. Also 6 puckrel. [dim. 
of Puck 58.1 with suffix -ere/, -rel: cf. cockerel.J 
A little puck or demon; an imp. 

¢1580 Jurrear Bughears mi, iii, in Archiv Stud. Neu. 
em Puckes, puckerels, hob howtard, hygorn and 
Robin Good-felow. 1593 G. Girroro Dial. conc. Witches 
(Percy Soc.)9 She had three or foure impes, some call them 
puckrets, one like a grey cat, another like a weasel. 

Puckerer, rare, [f Puckerv.+-=R1.] One 
who or that which puckers. 

1778 in Asn, 3846 in WORCESTER § and in mod. Dicts. 

Puckeridge (pv:kéridz). [Origin obscure: 
connected with puck-bird ; see Notes, vy, Puck 5b.2] 
A name of the nightjar; also, a disease of cattle 
attributed to the stroke or bite of the nightjar. 

3789 G, Waite Sedborne, Fern-Owl(1895) 334 The country 
people have a notion that the fern-owl, or churn-owl, or eve- 
jarr, which they also call a puckeridge, is very injurious to 
weanling calves, hy inflicting, as it strikes at them, the fatal 
distemper, known to cow-leeches hy the name of puckeridge, 
1885 [see Puck 34, 3]. 


Puckering (po'korin), v6/. sé. [f. Pucker v. 
+-Ine1.] The action of the vb. Pucker, or its 
result; a drawing together or gathering of cloth, 
the skin, ete., into wrinkles or irregular folds. 

3611 FLorio, Crespatdra, a puckring in any cloth or 


1564: 


clothes. £ M. Batre Aford, Anat. (1807) 98 Stricture 
from the Be veritie of the inner Membrane of the Céso- 
hagus. 31858 Grenny Gard. Everyday Bk. 115/1 The 
Rover should be circular, without puckering or frilling. 
1870 Eng, Mech, 4 Mar. 615/3 How can zine be taid.. with- 
out puckering? 1875 Plain Needlework 14 Pneoane in 
i Ww 


. seaming is caused by the children holding the right el 


close to the right side. i : 

Puckering (py‘kerin), A/a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG 2,] That puckers, (¢rans. and ee, 

19766 (Anstev] Bath Guide Epil. 287 Where oft, 1 ween, 
the Brewer's Cautdron flows With Elder’s pen ken ae 
nnd packering Sloes. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IL. 380 
A donble ‘ puckering string’, such as our grandmothers used 
in their workhags. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 354 A 
puckering frown of ripples upon the pool. 

Pucker-needle: see PucK-NEEDLE. 


Puckery (pzkeri), a. [f. Pucker sé, +-y.] 

1, Given to puckering; marked with puckers. 

1858 Cartyte #redh. Gt. v. vie (1872) HI. 110 A..close- 
fisted old gentleman..with puckery much-inguiring eyes. 
¢1860 Farapay Forces Nat. t. 42 The gold-teaf is puckery. 
1888 F. M. Caawrorn Irth funortads 1. iv, 81 A milliard 
of puckery, peppery, self-satisfied scientists. Fe 

2. That draws the mouth together; astringent. 

1858 Hawtnorne 7. ft, Note-Bhs. (1881) If. 180 
These grapes are better than puckery cider apples, 1887 
H. P, Wetts ia stl pies Mag. Feb. 451 To the human 
palate it is dry, insipid, and puckery. 

Puokery, obs. form of PUGGREE. 

+Pucket. Ods. dial. (See quots.) 

1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 222 Gather them off in 
the Winter, taking away the Puckets which cleave about 
the Branches, and burning them. /é/d. 330 Puckets, nests 
of Caterpillars, or such like Vermine. 1674 Rav 5. § £.C. 
Words 74 Puckets, nests of Caterpillars, Sufi 1987 in 


Grose Provine. Gloss. Suppl. 
Puckfist (px'kfist). Also 7 puo-, pukfiat, 
See also Ang, Dial, 


puckfoyst, 7-9 puckfoiat. 
Dict, [app. f. Puck sd1 + Fist 56.2 Cf. Purr- 
FIST, -FO1ST, which appears about the same date.] 

1. The Puff-ball, Lycoperdon Bovista. Also 
abbreviated Arch. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv, v, VIL blow him into aire, 
when I meet him next: He dares not fight with a puck-fist. 
1609 C, Butter Jem, Alon. x. (1623) Tiij, Next vnto 
Brimstone [for smoking bees] is the smoake of Bunt or 
great Puefists, Tuchwood, or Mushrums. 1766 Conplete 
Farmer sv. Bee, The narcotic, or stupefying fame, is made 
with the..targe mushroom, commonly known by the name 
hunt, puckfist, or frog-cheese. /2id., Cut off a piece of the 
puck, as large as n hens egg, and fix it in the end of nsmall 
stick,..which place so that the puck may hang near the 
middle of an empty hive, 1893 S. £. Wore. Gloss. ssvy 1 
shud like a drap o’ drink, fur [feels as dry as a puck-fyst. 

2. A term of contempt for an empty braggart. 

1599 B. Joxsox Ev. Man out of Hunt.1,To be enamour'd 
on this dusty turf, This clod, a whoreson puck-fist. 1605 
TryaliChev. 1. iin Ballen O. PLUM. 328 Giue me leaue to 
incounter this puckfist, and if 1 doe not make him cry 
Peccavt say Dicke Bowyer’s 2 powdered Mackrell. 1637 
Suiatey Example u. i, Lady, he is no man..A very puck- 
fist. Yaciuta. What's that, I pray? Vain. A phantom, 
a mere phantom. 1822 Scorr Aentlw. xviii, A base be- 
sognio, and a puckfist. 

attrid, 1615 J. Taytorn (Water P.) Urania xxiv. Wks. 
(1630) 3/2 Then toue him; else his puckfoist pompe abhorre. 

3. Aclose-fist,a niggard, (?an erroneous use.) 

2608 R. Miporeton Efigr. (1840) 13 Old father pukfist 
knits his arteries, First strikes, then rails on Riot’s villanies, 
1630 8. Jonson New Janu. ii, Prerce. A grazier’s may—~ 
Fer. O they are pinching puckfists !_Zriwn. And suspicions. 

Puckish (pakif), «. [f. Puck sé.1 + -1sH1,] 
Of the nature of or characteristic of Puck ; impish, 
mischievous, capricions. Hence Pn’okishness. 

3874 Garen Short Hist, vii. § 3. 365 Her delight.. broke 
out ina thousand puckish freaks. 1891 G. Merzvitn One of 
our Cong, 1. iv. 52 His Puekish fancy jack-o'-lanterning 
overit. = 1900 Academy 28 Apr. ae The jeering sca 
had _puckishness enough to return upon its steps. 

+Puckle. O/s. [OE. piicel, f. pica, Puck sb 
+-el, LE 1.) <A kind of bugbear. 

é 1000 Boulogne Glosses to Prudentius in Germania N.S. 
XE. 394/242 Kannos, wade wasan. Priapos, pucelas. ¢ 1450 
Poucle (see Puck-nezptel. 1984 R.Scor Discov. Witcher. 
Vil. xv. 153 The helt waine, the fierdrake, the pnekle, Tom 
thombe, hob gobhlin,..and such other bugs. 1830 ScoTr 
Demonol, 180 That Phuca is a Celtic superstition from 
which the word Pook or Puckle was doubtless derived. 

Pucklike (poklsik), a. [£ Puck 56.1 + -t1KE.] 
Like, or in the manner of, Puck; cleverly mis- 
chievons, puckish, imp-like. 

3845 Disractt Syéil 11, xii, There was something of a 
Puck-like pees in the temperament of Lord Marney. 
toor West, Gaz. 19 Feb. 3/1 In a delightful mood of 


Puek-like satire, 0 

Pwekling. vonce-wd. [f. Puck s6.1+4-11NG1,] 
A little Puck. 

3890 N. P. To Sylvie in Life Lewts Carroll (1898) 2 
Though I still shall hotd Thee, and that methine! ad 
thy brother, Dear. c 

Puck-neerdle. [f. Puox 6.14 NEEDLE.] A 
name for different weeds having needle-like or 
beaked fruit, as Shepherd’s needle (Scandix Pecten), 
and Stork’s-bill (Zrodium). So Pucker-needle. 

[61450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 2 Acus muscata major, 
anglice pouctesnedele.] 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
1 $64 Puck-needle is a weed that is often abundant on 
such Jands as are hard tilled, 1836 W. D. Coorer Sussex 
Gloss. 27 Pookneedle, Cocle, an injurious weed, 1853 /éid. 
67 Pookneed te, Cockle, or Shepherd’s needle... The sharpened 
end of theseed vesset of the wild geranium, probably fairies’ 


PUDDING. 


needle ;..called Beggar's needle in Worcestershire. 1861 
Miss Pratr Flower. 71. 11}. 77 Common Shepherd's needle. 
.. Lhese fruits are bright green. .and sharp enough to merit 
the names applied to the plant of... Pucker-needle [etc.]. 

Puckoon, variant of Puccoon. 

Pud (ped). [Ofunknown origin. Cf. Papsd,3, 
also Du. foot paw.] A nursery word for the hand 
of a child or fore-foot of some animals. 

3654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. iv. 14 Excoriation or fleaing 
the Podes [may he set as an equivalent] for giving leather 
to the Pudds. 2822 Lama Aéfa Ser. 1. Distant Corre- 
spondents, The Kangaroos..with those little short fore puds. 
1865 Cornh, Mag. Mar. 296 The child's tiny white puds pat 
the jolly cheeks and pull the yellow beard. — 

Pud, pudde, obs. ff. Poop, a Russian weight. 

Pudden, puddening: sce Puppino sé, and v. 

Pudder (pz'da1), v. Obs. ordial, [Of unknown 
otigin: the quot. from <Ancren Kiwle a1225 
appears to contain the word, which otherwise is 
not known till near 1600. App. distinct from 
pudder, collateral form of PotuER sé. and v.J 

1. intr. To poke or stir abont with the hand or 
a stick; (of an animal) to poke or rout, with bill 
or snout; to dabble in water, mud, or dust. 

(asaxg Ancr. R. 214 (He] lid euer iden asken, & fared 
abuten asken & bisiliche stured him..& blowed perinne, & 
ablent him sulf; padered (A/S. 7. puderes] & maked 
perinne figures of augrim.} 1591 Syivester Dx Bartas 1. 
y. 175 Fishes..Some almost alwaies pudder ia the mud Of 
sleepy Pools, 1601 Hottano Pliny x. xxi. I. 306 Some peck 
and pluck it with their hookt bits, others pudder into their food 
with their broad nehs, 1612 Corcr., Sourdetter,. .to paddle, 
or pudder, in themyre. 1639 T. pa Gray Compl. Horsent, 
153 He will not drinke much, but pudder long with his 
nose in the water. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 2 To 
pudder in the rubhish, and to raise dust in the eyes of more 
steady Repayrers. bh 

2. intr. To go ‘poking’ about; to potter; to 
meddle and muddle, to dabble (772). 

1624 Bacon Let. to Sir H. May, You may perhaps think me 
partial to Potycaries, that have been ever uddering Pa 
all my life. 1643 T. Goopwin Trial Christian’s Growth 
n. di, (1650) 69 Mary..who have gone puddring on (as I may 
so speak) in the use of otber meanes. a 1677 Banaow Serm. 
xxii, Wks, 1687 I. 307 We shall ohtain vast benefit, much 

reater than we can hope to get by puddering in the 
pees or doings of others. 1863 Cowoen Crarke Shaks. 
Char. xvii. renee to the natural talk of those carriers, 
puddering about with their lanterns. - 

Hence Pu'ddering v/. sb. and f//, a., poking, 
pottering, mnddling, meddling ; tpuddering-pole, 
a pole to poke with. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Alor. 139 In other mens letters 
they keepe n puddering, they open and reade them. 1674 
N. Farrrax Bulk § Selv. To Rds, Leave to ley his eggs 
in his own nest, which is built beyond the reach of every 
mans puddering pole. a8r1 Lama Votes Specimens fr. 
fuller Wks. (1895) 270 One feets the ashes of Wicliffe 

liding away out of the reach of the Sumners, Commissaries, 
Sticia Is, Proctors, Doctors and all the puddering tout of 
executioners of the impotent rage of the haffled Council. 

Pudder, sé. rare~', archaic or erroneous 
variant of PUDDLE sd, 

1889 Stevenson faster of B. iii, We found the body of 2 
Christian..tying in a pudder of his hlood. 

Pudder, obs. or dial. var. of PoTHER sé. and v. 

Pudding (pucdiy), sd. Forms: 3-4 poding, 
4-6 podyng, (6 -ynge), puddyng ; 5 podding, 
-yhg, (6 -ynge); poodyng; puddingh ; _ 5-6 
puddynge; 6 pooding, pooddyng, Se. puding ; 
6- pudding, (6 -inge, 6-9 dial, and welyar 
pudden, -in, 8 puden). [ME. foding, puddyng: 
derivation uncertain : see Note below. 

I, 1. The stomach or one of the entrails of a 
pig, sheep, or other animal, stuffed with a mixture 
of minced meat, suet, oatmeal, seasoning, etc., boiled 
and kept till needed; a kind of sausage: for 
different varieties, see Buack, Hoc’s, WHITz 
ruppinc. Now chiefly Sc. and ek aoe awe 

¢1308 Land Cokayne 59 Pe pinnes bep fat inges Ric 
Ete pripcez and ieee 1377 Lanot. P. P/, B. xun, 62 
He eet man iY metes, mortrewes and puddynges. 
€ 1430 Two Gohan &s. 42 Puddyng of purpaysse..putte 
pis in be Gutte of fe purpays. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 220/2 
Hinges puede (S. aka uddyngys). 1530 Pausca. 259 
Puddyng, yn. bid, 265 Sausedge a podyng. 1584 
Cocan Haven Health cxtix. (1636) 146 Of the inward of beasts 
are made Puddings, which are best of an hog. 1592 NasHe 
Four Lett. Confut. (1893) 28 Every thing hath an end, and 
a pudding hath two. 1615 Marxnam Zug. ffousew., (1660) 
178 Pudding which is called the Haggas or Haggus, of 
whose goodnesse it is vain to boast. 1617 Moryson ///7. 1. 
1, iil 81 In lower Germany they supply the meate with 
bacon and great dried pudayTns, which puddings are 
sauory and so pleasant. 1659 Howett Proverbs, Lett. 
Advice, There must be Suet as wett as Oatmeal to make a 
Pudding. 17:2 Apvison Spec’. No. 269 P 8 He had sent 
a string of Hogs-puatain s..to every poor Family in the 
Parish. 17.. ‘Get up § bar the door’ vii, in Herd (1776), 
And first they ate the white puddings, And then they ate 
the black, «18x R. Gai Elegy Pudding Liazte vii, The 
puddings, bairns, are se in season—They're newly made. 
3819 Sporting Mag. V. 32 In Suffolk, black puddings made 
in guts are called links. | < 

+b. A stuffing like the above, roasted within 


the body of the animal. Qés. F 
3596 Suaxs, 1 Hen. /V, m1. iv. 498 That rosted Manning 

Tree Oxe with the Pudding in his Dak aie E. Lone 

frial of Dog‘ Porter’ in Hone's Every- Bk. MU. 203 His 


a 
worship had him [a hare] roasted, witha Padding in his belly. 


PUDDING. 


2. (Chiefly £/.) The bowels, entrails, guts. Now 
dial. and Se. [So OF, dadeyn, bowel, 14th c. in 
Godef. 

1444 Coventry Leet Be, 208 Quod nullus deinceps lavet 
ter poodynges ad le condites sub consimili pena. 1530 
Lynorsay Test, Pafyngo 1157 Tak thare, said he, ihe 
puddyngis, for thy parte. 1573 L. Luovp A/arrow of Hist. 
(1653) 245 The Fox,.did hite and scratch the young man s0 
sore, that his puddings gushed out of his side. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 107 ‘hey [windy tumours] are sometimes in 
the .. capacity betwixt the puddings and periton. 1796 
Peccr Anonynt, (1809) 356 An antient monument in stone, 
of a Knight lying prostrate in armour, with what they 
call his puddings, or guts, twisted round his left arm, and 
hanging down to his belly. 1847 Lz Fanu 7. O'Brien ass 
Dar to touch me,—and Pil tet the tight into your puddens. 

+3. a. ?Some kind of artificial light or firework. 
b. A kind of fase for exploding a mine. (Cf. F. 
boudin and saucisson in Littré.) Obs. 

1527 in Sharp Cov. Afyst. (1825) 185 Payd to hym pat bayre 

e podyngs for bothe bes -vi a 1549 Hoan he bayre 

boye pat bere b* podyngs jd. 1691 Treaty bet. Eng. & 
Denmark in Magens /nsurances (1755) U1. 634 Under 
Contraband Goods are understood..Cannons, Minuet. 
Granadoes, Puddings, Torches, Carriages for Ordnance. 

4, Nant. a. A wreath of plaited cordage 
placed round the mast and yards of a ship as 
a support; a dolphin. b. A pad to prevent 
damage to the gunwale of a boat; a fender. co, 
The binding on rings, ete., to prevent the chafing 
of cables or hawsers. (So F. dosedt#+.) 

ar6as Nomencl. Navatis (Hart. MS. aor) If. sob, 
Puddings, are Roapes nailde rounde to the Varde-arnies.. 
close to the ende. .to sane the Robbins from galling a sunder 
vpon y® yards. .. Also the seruing of the Anchor with Roapes 
to saue the Clincke of the Cabill from galling against the 
Iron is called the Pudding of the Anchor. 2706 EF. Wagp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 80 Shew me the Gentleman, 
crys he, that can knot or splice, or make a Pudding as 
itshonld be, 1886R.C. Lesrie Sea-painter’s Log 149 The 
how of such hoats is protected by a large fixed fender, or 
* pudding ’ of cocoa-nut-fibre rope. 

5. fig. Applied to a stout thick-set person, 

1858 Hawtnoane Fr. & /t, Vote-Bks, 11. 31 What could 
possibly have stirred up this pudding of a woman? 


II. G, A preparation of food ofa soft or moder- 
ately firm consistency, in which the ingredients, 
animal or vegetable, are either mingled in a farina- 
ccous busis (chiefly of flour), or are enclosed in a 
farinaceous ‘crust’ (cf. Duaetrne), and cooked 
by boiling or steaming. Preparations of batter, 
milk and eggs, rice, sago, tapioca, and other 
farinaceous substances, suitably seasoned, and 
cooked by baking, are now also called puddings, 


The earliest use (connecting this with 1) apparently implied 
the boiling of the com: 
tag or -cloth), as is still often done; but the term has been 
extended to similar preparations otherwise boiled or steamed, 
and finally to things baked, so that its meaning and applica- 
tion are now rather indefinite, 

a. with @ and #/.,, as an individual thing, 

1544 Puacr Regine. Lyfe (2545) 80b, Take oyle of roses, 
crumes of hread, yolkes of egges, & cowes mylke, wyth a 
litle saffron, seeth them to yther a lytle as ye wolde make 
a pudding. 1589 Rives A1d/. Scho, 1162 A pudding made 
of milke, cheese, and herbs, suorctrs, herbosum snoretum, 
1692 Tryon Good House-w. ix. 75 In Puddens it is usual to 
mix Flower, Eggs, Milk, Raisins or Currants, ond sometimes 
both Spice, Suet, the Fat or Marrow of Flesh, and several 
other things. 173a Pore £4. Bathurst 346 One solid dish his 
week-day meal affords, An added pudding solemniz'd the 
Lord's. 1736-7 Lp. Castteouraow Left. to Swift 17 Jan., 
Your puddings..are the best sweet thing I ever eat. 1747 
Mas, Grasse Cookery vii. 70 In boiled Puddings, take great 
Care the Bag or Cloth be very clean... 1f you boil them in 
Wooden-bowls, or China-dishes, butter the Inside before 

you put in your Batter: And all ed Puddings, butter the 
tan or Dish, before the Pudding is put in. 175§ Jounson, 
Pudding, a kind of food very variously compounded, but 
Peseraily made of meal, milk, and eggs. 1851 Acp. Juries 
Gt, Exhibition (1832) 55 United States.—Maize-flour, com- 
monty called..'corn-fiour ’ in the U. S...is extensively used 
for puddings and other purposes in that country. 

b. Without @ or £/, as name of the substance. 

31670 Eacttaap Cont. Clergy 87 Mr. Clerk's Lives of famous 
men,..such as Mr. Carter of Norwich, that used to eat such 
abundance of pudden. 1685 S. Westey Maggots, Tobacco 
fife, For that can best as you may quickly prove Settle the 
wit, as Pudding settles Love. 1716 Pore Let. fo Earl 
Burlington, If you can dine upon a piece of beef, together 
with a slice of pudding. a1zat Prion Merry Andrew 33 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, But eat 

your pudding, slave, and hold your Og ie G. 
Meaepirn Brauch, Career xviii, Our English pudding, a 
fortuitous concourse of all the sweets in the grocer’s shop. 
Mod. Pudding is usually eaten after meat, 

ce. With defining word, expressing the essential 
ingredient, as afple-, bread-, Hih-, Lemon-, niarrow-, 
meat-, milk-, pease-, plum-, potato-, rice-, sago-, 
steak-, suet-pudding, etc. Also Christinas pud “of 
(Curistmas 4), Sussex pudding, Yorkshire pudc- 
ding. (See also these words.) —. 

1616 [see Marrow 53,1 5]. 733 [sce Puust ruppiNc) 1726 
Agautuxot Diss. Dionpiing 6 ‘The many sorts of Pudding 
he made, such as Plain Pudding, Plumb Pudding, Marrow 
Pudding, Oatmeal pay t Pudding, Sancesage 
Pudding, Bread Pudding, lower Pudding, Suet Pudding. 
1747 Mas. Grasse Cookery vii. 68 Calf's-Foot Pudding. 
foid. 697 Stake-Pudding...Let your Stakes be.. Beef or 
Mutton, 1 Mas. Rarrato Lag. pias 2 (1778) 181 
To make a Yorkshire Padding to bake under Meat, 1825-9 
Mas. Sueawooo Lady of Manor 1V. xxiv. 14a Their having 


sition ina bag or cloth (pudding- | 


1568 ° 


a wg pudding at Easter. 1862 Mars, 11. Woop dfrs. 
Hattié. u. iii, A delicious lemon pudding. 1883 /farper's 
Mag. Apr. 654/14 eaters PCOS or great boiled dumpling 
filled with meat instead of fruit. 

d. Proverb. (See also Proor sé, 4.) 

1683 N.O. Soileau's Lutrin wi. Argt.23 The proof of th’ 
Vudding's seen i’ th’ eating, 1790 Winonam Speeches 
Pari. 4 Mar. (1812) 1. 189 Let us..apply to the British 
Constitution a homely adage,..—that ‘the proof of the 
pudding is in ‘the eating. 1900 Athenaum 21 July 97/3 
After all, the proof of a pudding is in the eating. 

7. fg. Material reward or advantage: esp. in 
allit. antithesis to praise. (Without a@ or p/. 

2728 Porn Dune. t. 54 Where, in nice balance, truth with 
gold she weighs, And solid pudding against empty praise. 
18x1 Byaon Yuan ui. Ixxix, He tarn’d, preferring pudding 
to vo praise. 2843 Caniyce Past & Pr. 1. iv, Your own 
degree of worth or talent, is it..measurable by the conquest 
Be or pudding it has brought you to? 

» fransf, Anything of the consistency or appear- 
nce of a pudding (In sense 6), 

3a P. Suaw Three Ess. Artif, Philos. 61 Without the 
..danger of making what, in the Language of Distillers, is 
termeda Pudding. 757 A. Coorer Distiller 1. i, (1760) 
Danger of coagulating the Malt, or what Distillers call 
making a Pudding. 1g0a Cornisu Naturalist Thames ga 
‘The soaking rains have made a pudding, even of the pasture. 

b. sfec. (In recovering oil from waste suds.) 

1884 W. S. 1. McLaaen Sfinning (ed. 2) 51 Tanks are 

repared to receive the suds... The thicker portion at the 

ttom is..run into a filter-bed of sand and gravel, through 
which the.. water gradually filters, leaving the solid and 
reasy matter behind. This is laid in cloths and called 
uddings ’, which are pressed in hydraulic or ateam presses 
till all the oil is squeezed out. i 

9. slang. Poisoned or drugged liver, etc. used by 
ea dog-stealers, etc, to destroy dogs or 
render them insensible. (Cf£ Puppine v.!, q. 1858.) 

1887 Horstay Jottings fr. Fail i. 17 There was a great 
tyke lying in front of the door, so 1 pulled out a piece of 

adding..and threw ittohim, 31891 Daily News ag Jan. 7/1 
fie was found in possession of a dog collar and ‘lead, a 
muzzle, and a quantity of prepared liver known as‘ pudding’, 

10. = Jack-pupnixe. Obs. 

¢ 3675 Viturers (Dk. Buckhm,) Saf. Folffes Age Wks. 
(175a) 113 And play the pudding ina May-day farce. a 1680 
Butter Rew, (1759) I. 163 No Pudding shall be suffer'd 
to be witty, Unless it be in order to raise Pity. 


III, 1. attrié. and Comb. a. Of a pudding 


or puddings, as pudding-eater, -caling, emaker, | 


-manifactory, -race (RACE 56,2 9); also pudding- 
dike adj. b. Used in the making or consumption 
of pudding, as pudding-book, -bowl, -cloth, -crock, 
dish, -mould, -fpan, Cas Gr iech -stick, 

1865 (¢it/e) Massey and Son's Comprehensive “Pudding 
Book, containing above one thousand wipe a 1584 Fon 
Taube in Harl, £././'. Il. 181 He sate vpon the 
* Pudding. ule, the candle for to hold. 1895 Kiruixc 2nd 
Jungle Ba. (ed, Taucha.) 177 Bylot’s Island stands above the 
ice hke a pudding-bowl wrong side up. 1495 111 0f Geffercys 
(Somerset Ho.), *Podding crokke. 1829 Lonor. in Life 
(1891) I. 163 The Devil, dressed like a collier, with smutty 
face and *pudding-disb hat. 1726 ArsutTunot Diss. Durip- 
fing 23 Let_not Englishmen therefore be asham'd of the 
Name of *Pudding-Eaters. /did. 6 In the Esteem of this 
*Pudding-eating Monarch. zst0 Patsca. Acolastus Liij, 
The pulters, cokes, *puddyng makers. 1726 AnsutiNot Diss. 
Duwipling 5 This John Brand, or Jack Pudding,..his Fame 
had reached France, whose King would have given the World 
to have had our Jack for his Pudding-Maker. 1874 Listx 


Caar Jud. Guynne 1. iv. 116 If not in the way of your 
*pudding manufactory. 1904 Daily Chron. 19 Jul 8/5 
an 


Liaing a *pudding-mould with thin slices of brea 
butter. 1662 R. Marnie Unt. Aich. § 116. 190 In an old 
“pudding pan, or a frying-pan, tage them always stirring. 
1844 Dickens Afart. Chua. ix, The *pudding-plates had 
been washed in a tittle tub, 1787 Buans 70 a Haggis a 
Fair fa’ your honest sonsie face, Great chieftain o' the 
“poddin-race! 27.. E. Sartu Compl, House. (1750) 183 
Mix it with a broad “puddingstick ; not with your hands, 
oc. Special Comba, : + pudding-ale, cheap ale, 
probably ‘from its being thick like pndding’ 
(Skeat); pudding bree, broo, S¢., the water in 
which puddings (sense 1) have been boiled; 
pudding-cake: see quot.; + pudding-cart, an 
offal or refuse cart (cf. sense 2); pudding-face, 
a large fat face; hence pudding-faced a.; 
+ pudding-filler (from sense 2), one who lives to 
eat, a ae pudding-fish, = PUDDING-WIFE 2 
(Hamilton Dict. Terms 1825); ¢pudding-gut, the 
entrail or skin used in making puddings (sense 1); 
pudding-head, a stupid person; hence pudding- 
headed a.; pudding-heart, soft-heart, coward; 
+pudding-house, (a) the stomach or belly 
(vulgar); (6) an offal house; pudding-meat, 
the meat stuffing for a pudding (sense 1); + pud- 
ding-pack, = jpudding-lobacco; pudding-pipe, 
the pod of an Indian tree, Cassia fistula, hence 
called oe a lg free; t+ pudding-pit, 7a pit 
into which offal is thrown; pudding-poke, the 
long-tailed tit, Acredu/a rosea ; + pudding-sleeve, 
a large bulging sleeve drawn in at the wrist or 
above; also aé/rid,; hence pudding-sleeved a.; 
+ pudding-tobacco, compressed tobacco, made 
in rolls resembling a pudding or saasage (cf. F. 
boudin de tabac]; pudding-turnip, a variety of 
tarnip; +} pudding-wright, one who makes pud- 
dings. Also PuppiNG-BAG, -GRASS, -PIE, etc. 


PUDDING. 


1377 Lance. P. Pi. B. v.20 Peny ale and *podyng ale 
she poured togideres For taboreres and for low folke. 17.. 
‘Get up & bar the Door’ ix.in Herd (1776) 11, 160 What ails 
ee the *pudding-broo, That boils into the pan? /8id, x, 

Vill oy ic before my een, And scald me wi’ puddin 
hree? 1875 Sussex Gloss. *Pudaing-cake, a composition at 
flour and water boiled: differing from a hard dick in shape 
only, being flat instead ofround. 1s6ain Strype Stow's Surv. 
(1754) 11. v. nai, 11/1 ‘The *Pudding-Cartof the Shambles 
shall not fe afore the Hour of Ninein the Night, or after the 
Hour of Five in the Morning. 1748 Rictiaapson Clarissa 
(1812) IV, atv, 297 Let me see what a mixture of grief and 
ae may be beat up together in thy *puden-face. 1784 
J. Banny in Lect, Paint. ti (1848) 4 The hatchet or the 
cig face. 1847 L. Hunt Alen, Wonten, & BV. ik 23 

our boys going to school, very *pudding-faced. rgeo- 
Dunpaa Poems xiv, Sic *pudding.fillaris, discending 
down frome millaris, Within this land was nevir hard por 
sene. 13598 Frorio, Scr/szdits..,a recde that cookes vss to 
blow the *pudding guts before they fillthem. 1726 Arautn. 
Nor Dits. Dumpling 17 O wou'd..this little Attempt of 
Mine may stir up some *Pudding-headed Antiquary to 
dig his Way through all the mouldy Records of Antiquity. 
1867 in Dickens Lett., to Afiss Hogarth 16 Dec. (1893) 649 
Surely it is time that the pudding-headed Dolby retired into 
the native gloom from which he has emerged. 1634 Six HH. 
Tayior and Pt. Artevelde wr i. 70 Go, *pudding-heart ! 
Take a huge offal and white liver hence. 15996 Nasuz 
Saffron Walden P ivb, What a commotion there was in his 
entrayles or *pudding-house for want of food. 1609 Row- 
Lanns Knane of Cinébes ag His pudding-honse at length 
began to swell. 1620 Westward. or Swrelts (Percy Soc.) 5 
The pudding-house at Brooke's wharfe. 1777 Beano Pop. 
ee App. 355 A Kind of * Pudding-Meat, consisting of 
Blood, Suet, Groats, etc. 21618 Sytvesten Tobacco 
Battered 781 Impose so deep a Taxe On all these Ball, 
Leafe, Cane, and *Pudding-packs. 1 Genaroe /fsrbal 
un laxvil 1a42 Cassia fistula. “Pudding Pipe tree... 
Cassia fistula, .may also be Englished Pudding Pipe, because 
the cod or pipe is like a pudding. 1760 J. Lew /ntred. Bot, 
App. 324 Pudding Pipe-tree, Cassia. 1866 Treas. Bot. 133 
1593 G. Harvey /revce's Super, 47 The person, that 
vider his hand-writing hath stiled him..the bag-pudding 
of fooles, & the very pdaie -pittes of the wise, or honest. 
a18xg Foray Voc. &. Anugtia 2 Tt [Wren’s-nest] is 
otherwise, and more descriptively at jeeee called a *pudding- 
poke's nest, 1848 Zoologist VI. 2186 The Plarus] candatus 
Is the ‘ pudding-poke’. 1708 Swirt Baucis & Philenon 
120 Ile sees... About each arm a “pudding-sleeve. 1720 
Irarse Coflect. (O.U4.S.) VIL. g7 The Whiggs and the 
Enemies of the Universities, who all go in Pudding-sleeve 
Gowns. 1899 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ni, He. .never.. 
prayes but for a pipe of “pudding tabacco. 1598 R. Beanaxp 
tr. Ference’s Exanch 11, Cookes, *pudding-wrights. 

lence (vonce-wds.) Pu'ddingish a., of the nafure 
of a padding; Pu‘ddingize 7. /rams., to make a 
pudding of; Pu‘ddinglese a., withont pudding. 

1866 R. Bucuanan in Acadenty 15 June {1g01) s06/1 
Right stately sat Arnold... With *puddingish England 
eet disgusted. 1736 Arautnnor Diss. Dumpling 20 
Physick is only a *Puddingizing or Cookery of Drugs. 
1855 Househ. Vords X11. 168 We went *puddingless that 
Christmas-day. 

[Vote. ME, poding, mod. pudding, and ¥. + bodiu, dondin, 
have so many points in common that, but for the difficulties 
of form, they would at ooce be identified as the same word. 
They both appear first in the 13th century, had at first 
exactly the same sense (still retained in Sc.), and agree to 
B great extent in their transferred uses. Even the difference 
of form is not insuperable; 4 for Fr. or L. 3 occurs also in 
Onvse, L. bursa, F. bourse, and the existence of Eng. wards 
in pxd- (sce below) might by a species of folk-ctymology 
facilitate the substitution here; final .a might be identified 
with Eng. «ing; the interchange of fag and -in is actually 
seen in the later Auddin, pudden. The identity of the words, 
thougb ably probable, cannot however be held to be 
proved, and the matter is rendered more uncertain by the 
absence of any certain derivation of the Fr. word. Inthe 
same sense, It, has or had do/done (Florio), and L. betnins; 
the former appears to be closely akin to F. dewdin; with 
the latter connexion is more difficult, though to its stem 
det. some would refer deudin and deuder to pout the lips. 
Leaving the Fr, aside, the origin of the Eng. word has been 
sought In a stem *fad- to awell, bulge, inferred from rare 
OE. puduz, ‘struma', wen, Westphal dial. saddek lump, 
pudding, LG. pudde-rwwrst Meck palais) Sicily (es iy 
atumpy (Brem. Whch.); cf. also Eng. dial. pod, Sc. pad 
belly, sowd boil, ulcer, and Ponce, Pupce; but it is not at 
all goraie ieee — of api into the ori ~ 
sense. »F. powding (3754) and foxdingwe, mod.Du. 
fodding, mod. id pad ing, pudden, duddin, Ger. Pudding, 

a, budding, Sw. pudding, are all from the Eng. word in 
its current sense; the Irish pufog and Gael. putag (in this 
sense) are also from Eng.] 


Pudding (pu'din), v. Also (dial, and zlgar) 
pudden, iG prec. sb. 
1. trans. To supply or treat with padding or a 


pudding-like substance. 

far6oo 1, T. Grim, Collier Croydon ti. i, Now 1 talk of 
a Pudding,..1 am old 608 at it. Come lone, let’s away, 
He pudding you. x ews in Vouatt Deg (N.V.) v. 
175 Thieves. cure said to have a method of quieting the 
fiercest watch-dogs by throwing them a narcotic ball, which 
they calt ‘puddeping the animal’. {See Pepoixo sd. gl 
188a Frrenan in Stephens Life § Lett. (1895) 1. 264 So 
Mrs. Macmillan and her doctor..bathed me and d me 
and puddinged (ie. poulticed) me behiad and before. ; 

2. Nant. To wrap with as as @ proteclion 
against chafing. See Poppine sé. 4. 

ae Who Surat Shipéuitd. Assist. 16a To Pudden 
the Vards, to nail Pieces of old Rope round them, to pre- 
serve them from galling. 1833 Mazayar P. Simfie xiv, He 
was afraid to pudding an anchor on the fore-castle, 1886 
R. C Lesus Sea Painter's Log 142 * Puddening the 
avchors’,.. or ‘clapping a service on the cable - 

Hence Puddening (pu'd’nin) vd/. 56., Naut.etc.: 
see quots. and cf, Puppine sd, 4. 


PUDDING-BAG. 


1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1776) $.¥. Anchor, The 
ring is..covered with a number of pieces of short rope,.. 
called the puddening, and used ta preserve the cable from 
being..chafed by the iron. fy , Puddening,..a thick 
wreath, or circle of cordage, tapering from the middle 
towards the ends, and fastened about the main-mast and 
fore-mast of a ship, to prevent their yards from falling down, 
when the ropes by which they are usually suspended are 
shot away in battle. 1866 W. HENDERSON Folk Lore N. 
Courties 12 Much importance attaches to the baby's first 
visit to another honse, on which occasion it 1s expected that 
he should receive three things—an egg, salt and white bread 
orcake. Near Leeds this ceremony ts called Puddening. 

Pudding-bag. A bag in which a pudding 
is boiled. Also ¢ransf. and fig. Cf. pudding-poke. 

1636 in Nares (Halliw.), [A piece of Sail-cloth] about half 
a yard lang, of the breadth of a pudding-bag. 1713 STEELE 
Englishman No, 40. 262 From the purple Bishop and his 
horned Mitre to the bare-legged Capuchin with his picked 
Pudding-hag. 1795 Wotcott (P._ Pindar) Pindariana 
Whs, 1813 1V. 207 Turning, like Pudding-bags Men inside out. 
1881 Durrietp Don Quiz. Il, 538 The house of this lady is 
in a pudding-bag without any opening at the bottom. 3885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 32 The penduline form of 
the nest [has] obtained for the bird [British Long-Tailed 
Titmanse) the names of..Poke pudding or Poke bag... 
Pudding bag (Norfolk). 


t Pudding. ass. Obs. Pennyroyal. 

1938 Turner Lidellus, Origanum,.cst herba quam uul- 
gus appellat Peny ryall, ant puddynge gyrse. 136 — 
lerdal 1. 106 b, Puddyng grasse. 1629 Parkinson Para- 
disus 477 Pennyroyall..vsed to be put into puddings,..and 
therefore in divers places they know it by no other name 
then Pudding-grasse. 1760 J. Lee fnirod. Bot. App. 324 
Pudding-grass, Mentha, 


Pudding-pie. A name for various forms of 
pastry; esp. a dough pudding containing meat, 
baked in a dish; a tart made with pie-crust and 


custard: see quot. 1829. 

1593 Bacchus Bouniie in Marl, Mise. (Malh.) 11. 272 He 
brought with him a pudding pie, pretilie powdered with 
such hot spices as his countrie..doth affarde. 1632 Massin- 
GER City Madam w. iv, Exchange wenches Coming from 
eating pudding-pies on a Sunday At Pimlico or Islington. 
1663 Butrer f/ud. 1. ii, 547 Some cry'd the Covenant 
instead Of Pudding-pies and Ginger-bread. @ 1825 Foray 
Vou Ey Bae Pudding-pie, a piece of meat plunged in 
batter and baked in a deep dish, thus partaking of the 
nature of both pudding and pie,..a ‘toad ina hole’, 1829 
Hone Year-th, 361 The pudding-pies are from the size of a 
tea-cup to that of a small tea-saucer. ‘They are flat..made 
with a raised crust, to hold asmall quantity of eustard, with 
currants slightly sprinkled on the surface. ¢ 1900 Beeton's 
Every-day Cook, Bk, 402/2 Volkestone Pudding- Pies. 

b. attrib., as pudding-pie man, woman. 

¢1680 Roxd, Bail. (1890) VII. 77 At every Corner, and in 
every street, This Pudding-pye-Woman be sure you oft 
shall meet. 170g Hearne Collect, 6 Dec. (O.H.S,) I. 117 
A Pudding Pye man with whose Puddings .. the first 
Fonnders of the Society were..pleas’d. 

+Pu-dding-prick. O/s. A slender wooden 
skewer (see Prick sé. 14) with which the ends of 
a gut containing a pedding were fastencd. Often 
in similative phrase: sce quots. 1562, 1611, 

aig18 Sketton Magny. 2132 As huksters they hucke and 
they stycke, And pynche at the payment of a poddynge 
prycke. @1533 Faitn Axsw. More (1548) I vj, Hys proue 
shall not be worth a podynge prycke. 1362 J. Hevwoop 
Efigr. vi. xix, A idyng pricke is one, a mylpost is an 
other. 1611 Cotar. s.v. Arére, (We say of one that hath 
squandered away great wealth) hee hatb thwitten a mill- 
post to 2 pudding pricke 
_Pudding-stone. A composite rock consist- 
ing of a mass of rounded pebbles cemented to- 
gether by a siliceous matrix; conglomerate. 

rss Cunerrs Cyel. Suppl. s.v. Oculatus lapis, What we 
call the pudding stone, a stone formed of a great number of 
pebbles, of a small size, immersed, und formerly bedded, in 
h flinty cement, little less hard than the stones themselves, [or) 
not atallso. 1774 Steance in PAI. Trans. LXY. 40 Con- 
fusedly conereted together, like a pudding stone. 1839 
Civil Eng. & Arch. Frail. WW. 434/t Daddin stones differ 
from breccias, by being composed of rounded fragments, 
either of marble or hard stones. 

b. attrib.,as pudding-sione marble, rock, stratunt. 

1806 Gazetteer Scotl, (ed. 2) 295 The pudding-stone rocks 
near the village of Oban. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 799 Pud- 
dingstone marbles; a conglomerate of rounded pieces. 1894 
Mas. Dvan AZ fn @ Afan's K. (1899) 55 A mere rift be- 
tween the great puddingstone rocks. 


+Pudding-time. 0vs. The time when 
pudding or puddings are to be had; hence fig., 


a time when one is in lnck ; a favourable or useful 
time. 


1546 J. Hevwoon Prov, n. ix. (1867) 80 This geare comth 
euen in puddyng time rightlie. 1667 Drvorn & Dx. New- 
CASTLE Sér M1, Mar-allw, Here he comes in pudding-time 
to resolve the question. 1716 Apptson pechoniey No. 30? 4 
The ordinary alutation is, Sir, I am glad to see you, you 
are come in Pudding-time. a1720 Song, Vicar of Bray, 
When cae in pudding-time came o'er, And moderate 
men look'd big, sir. 1840 Manryat Olla Podr., SW. & by 
Be lee He came in pudding-time, and was invited to 

Pu-dding-wife. 

1, a, A woman who sells puddings or sausages. 
? Obs. _b. A professional or expert maker of pud- 
dings (sense 1: Eng, Dial, Dict.). Now dial. 
cis Matdon, E£stex, Court Rolls Bundle 27 No. 1b, 
Cristiana podyngwyf alias fisshwyf vendidit salmones fetidos 
. ere tos 1§.- in Dugdale AMfonast. Ang, (1817) 1. 443/32 

cI a pay for a gown to her grome coke and her poding 
wief by the yere ij, @ 1680 Butea Rev. (1799) 1. 217 When 


1566 


Pudding-Wives were launcht in cockquean Stools; For 
falling foul on Oyster-women’s Schools. 


2. The Florida blue-fish (P/alyglossus radiatus) ; 
also called pudding-jish. 


1734 Mortimer Carolina & Bahamas in Phil. Trans. 
xetvini, 317 The Pudding-Wife. Round the Eye spread 
seven blue Rays. 1876 Goops Fishes Bermudas 17 Turdus 
ocule radiate (the Pudding-Wifle) is a young specimen of 
Cherojulis radiatus. | | 

Puddingy (pwdini), a. [f. Pupprne sd. +-.] 
llaving the appearance, shape, or consistency of a 
pudding; pudding-like. 

1709 Rambl. Fuddle-Cups 7 The Spark, in his Puddingy 
Robes. 1835 New Monthly Mag. X1V. 441 A face ruddy, 
plump and pnddingy. 1888 R. S. Surters Hillingdon 
Hail 9x A roll puddingy white neckcloth replaced the sea- 
green silk one. 1898 Daily News 11 Mar. 3/1 Some soft, 


nddingy figure, stuffed with sawdnst, with something | 


faintly resembling a human face upon the..head. 

Puddle (pz7d'l), sd. Forms: 4-5 podel, (4 
-clle, 5-6 -ell), § popel, pothel, 5-7 puddel, 
(6 -elle, -il, 6-7 -ell), 6 poddell, podle, 6 Sc. 
pwayll, 6-7 pudle; 6- puddle. [ME. fodel, 
puddel, app. dim. from OF. pudd ditch, furrow 

puddas ‘sulcos’ in Prudentius Gloss; cf. dial. 
pudge, pudgell), = G. dial. pudel, pfudel a puddle. 
W. pwael is from Eng. Cf. next, also PLuD.] 

1. A small body of standing water, foul with 
mud, etc. or with a maddy bottom, now always 
shallow, as those left in depressions of the ground 
in aroad or footpath after rain ; a small dirty pool. 
+ Formerly in wider sense, including larger collec- 
tions of water, as a poud, or a pit full of water, or 
cven an extensive slough or swamp (quot. 1596). 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 54 He did Harald body do 
drawe vp also tite, & porgh pe podels it drouh, bat foule 
were & deppest. @1400 Cath. Epist. (MS. Douce, 250) 
2 Pet. ii, 22 (Paues 2z0) Pe sowe pat _wascheb hyre in pe 
podel wib mukke al fyled. ¢1440 Promp, Paro. 411/2 
Popel, slothe, or podel (//. pothel), Zacuna. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) 1. clxiv. 173/1 A sowe dooth 
laye herself in a fowle puddel. ¢1534 Nees N. Test. in 
Scots, Prol, Rom. (S.T.S,) IL. 347 That tbou snide returnne 
(as anne swynne) vnto thinne auld pwdyll agaynne. a@ 1548 
Hau Chron., Rich. E71 40 His younger sonne in a smal 
puddel was strangled & dronned. 1555 Even Decades 123 

‘he vyllage it selfe, is in 2 maryshe, and in maner a 
standynge puddle. 1572 HuLoet, Podle, or slowe. 1593 
Suans. Leer. 657 Thy sea witbin a puddels wombe ts 
hersed, And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 1596 E. 
Barton in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) IL. vit. x. 1359 Lhe 
being intrenched..neere toa long puddle or moorish ground, 
ofsome fonre miles long, inbreadth some seuen or eight Rods. 
a1632 G. Hernert Jacula Prudenium Wks. (Rildg.) 308 
Every path hath a puddle. «1660 Contemp. Hist. Fret. 
(Ir. Archaol. Soc.) IL. 128 Preferringe the pudle before the 
pearle. 1742 H. Baker Afferose. uw. v. go Every Puddle 
can... present us with living Wonders. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 136 A way-side puddle which receives the muddy 
drainage of the road, 


b. tvansf. A small pool of any liquid. See also 


quot. 1726, 

1726 Leoxt Aléerti’s Archit. 1. é 1 The Air for want of 
Mation will grow thick and muddy; such a Valley may.. 
be call’d a Puddle, or Bog of Air. 1883 W. M. Wituians 
in Knowledge 20 July 35/2 Pale slices of meat spread out 
ina little puddle of pale, watery liquid. 

2. fig. or in figerative allusion, esp. with refer- 
ence to moral defilement, or to false doctrine, etc. 
regarded as polluting: cf. sink. 

1533 More A fol. vy. Wks. Beale The preacher stumbleth 
at the same stocke, and falleth into the same puddell 
that Tyndall didde. 1548 Upatt, ete. Zvasm, Par, Matt. 
iii. 30 ‘he puddle and synke of al myschiefe. 1695 Li. 
Preston Boeth. 1v. 170 Dost thou see then in what a Puddle 
of Filth Impiety doth wallow. 1787 J. Howe Péain 
Seasons for Dissent. 179 Swimming down the impure 
puddle of Erastianism. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gi. xx. vi, 
(1872) IX. 1319 He stalks loftily through this puddle of a 
world, on terms of his own. e 

b. fig. A confused collection or heap; a state of 
confusion or embarrassment; a muddle, mess. 
Now only collog. or dial. 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay ix. (1992) 335 Seeing that in 
the middes of that Puddle of humors ech living wight hath 
a Soule dwelling. 1608 Dexxerend Pi. t/onest Wh, Wks. 
1873 II. 136,1 am neuer out of one puddle or another. s80g 
W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XX. 123 This thoughtless 
jumble of terms, this confused puddle of phrases. 1871 
Cartyre in Afrs, Carlyle's Lett, (1883) Il. 157 This 
drawing-room. .without her would have been a puddle of 
wasteful failure. 

3. Foul or muddy water such as is found in 
puddles (= puddle water in 6a). Chiefly fig. or in 
figurative allusion: cf. 2. Now only dad. 

1555 W. Watreman ardle Facions iv. 137, I rather 
fanste..to folowe the founteines of the first Authours, then 
the brokes of abredgers, which often bring with them much 
Nase 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 53 b/1 

lis drinck, foule and impure puddle, yea, & stinckinge 
water, 168: Crowne //en. VJ, 1v.64 Hard roots my only 
food, Foul] puddle all my drink. 1791 Burke AJA. lVhigs 
Wks. VI. 96 When that monster was obliged to fly with 
his wife Sporus, and to drink puddle. 3 YTTON Riensi 
vu. ti, One..of a great houses the least drap of whose 

was worth an ocenn of plebeian puddle. 

4. A preparation of clay, or of clay and sand, 
mixed with water and tempered, used as a water- 
tight covering for embankments, lining for canals, 
etc. Also called puddling. 

1995 J. Puwurs Hist. Inland Navig. 365 Puddle, an 


PUDDLE. 


article of great use in completing canals where the soil is 
leaky, or unfavourable for holding the water, 1838 Simms 
Public Whs. Gt. Brit. 29 Water..must be excluded..by a 
lining of puddle, 1861 Smites Engineers 1.353 vote, Puddle 
is formed by a mixture of well-tempered ake and sand 
reduced to a semi-fluid state, and rendered impervious to 
water by manual Jabour, as by working and chopping it 
about with spades. 

attrib, 1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frni, ll, 21/2 They are 
formed.. with an upright ‘ puddle wall’ in the centre, /dfd. 
109/2 The want of a puddle lining. 187a Daily News 
13 July, The offices of the contractors..as wellas the puddle 
waggons rnd working plant, were washed away. 


5. dial. A mnuddler: a bungler. 

[Eng. Dial. Dict. has *One who is slow, dirty, inefficient, 
or unmethodical at work, a bungler, a muddler’.] 

1783 Miss Burney Cecilia vu. v, | remember when J was 
quire a boy hearing her called a limping old puddle. 1835 

ARLYLE Jrnl. x Jan. in Froude C.’s Life in London 1, 18 
A foot which a puddle of a maid scalded three weeks aga. 

6. aitrib. and Comb. (See also sense 4 and 
PuppiEv. 7) @. attrib. or as adj, (in sense 1 or 3): 
Such as is found in puddles; dirty, muddy, thick, 
pollated: said esp. of water. 

€1380 Wyeiir Serm. Sel, Wks. I. 335 Pei grutchiden 
azens pis water, and drunken podel_water of pe canel, 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 760 To see Antonius. .so 
easily to drinke puddle water, and to eat wild Fruits and 
Roots. a R. Hares Draukard’s Cup 12 Hee knowes 


how of puddle ale, to make a cup of English wine, 1642 J. 
Eaton Honey-c. Free JYustif, 374 As if one, to put away 


one spot in his face, shonld wash himself in pnddle mire. 
1835 Lyrron Ryenzé 1. iii, | would fain let their puddle-blond 
flow an hour or two longer. 1851 Borrow Lazvengro xciv, 
I would consent to drink puddle-water. 

b. Comb.as puddle-hole; puddle-deep, -like adjs. ; 
+Puddle dock, + Puddle wharf, names of a 
place on the Thames at Blackfriars (see quots. 1598, 
1720); puddle-duck, the domestic duck; puddie- 
poet, a contemptuous designation. 

@ 3637 B. Jonson Discou., Ingentorten discrimina 5 They 
write @ verse as smooth, as soft as cream... They are cream- 
bowl, or but *puddle-deep. 1633 Row.ev Match at Midn 
1v, To surprize her,..pop her in at *Puddle-dock, and carry 
her to Gravesend in a paire of oares. 1648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide i 8 He seems to dip his pen, or rather his pia mater, 
in puddle-dock, 1681 T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No.4 
(713) 1. 25 To Libel, Calumniate, and throw Puddle-dock 
Wit in the Face of Superiors. 1920 Strvee S/ow's Surv. I. 
ut, 229 On the Banks of the River Thames, are the Wharfs 
of Puddle Dock, used for a Laystall for the Soil of the 
Streets; and much frequented by Barges and_ Lighters, 
for taking the same away. 1610 Afauchester Court Leet 
Ree. (1885) I. 252 A *puddle hoale which he or his familie 
doth vse eG) a privye. 1833 Boston, Lincoln, etc. Herald 
16 Apr. 4/2 jee Hays..found drowned in a puddle-hole 
used for washing potatoes. 1655 Funuer Ch. Hist. 1. iii. 
§ 1 It seems the “puddle-poet did hope that the jingling of 
his rhymes would drown the sound of his false quantity. 
1g98 Srow Surv. 297 Then is there..Puddle Wharfe, a 
water gate into the Thames, where harses vse to be watered, 
and therfore being filed with their trampeling, and made 
puddle like,..it is (as I suppose) called *Puddle Wharf. 

Puddle (pzd'l), v. Forms: see prec. ; also 
7 poodle. [f. PuppLE sd.; cf. Dn. poedelen, LG 
G. pud(deln to dabble or splash in water, also 
G. buiteln, buddeln to dabble or paddle in mud, etc. 
F, puddler, G. puddeln, etc. to puddle (iron) are 
from Eng.] 

1. intr. To dabble or poke about, esp. in mud 
or shallow water; to wallow in mire; to wade 
through puddles ; fig. to bnsy oneself in an untidy 
or disorderly way; to ‘muddle’ or ‘ mess’ about. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 411/2 _Pobelon, or pothelyn, or 
grubbyn yn the erthe, 1616 Surre. & Marnu. Country 
Farme 78 The drosse of the Riddle or Searce must be cast 
about the edges of the Pond: and also within the same, to 
cause them to be pudling in the myre, 1846 THackrERay 
Cornhill to Caire v, Children. .are Paying and puddling 
about in the dirt everywhere, 1866 Routledge's Lv. Boy's 
Ann. 421 The little creatures pass half their day puddling 
about in the water in all the beauty of nakedness. 

fig. 1991 Bruce Serm, vi. M viij, Tha multitude--haue.. 
gone to numchances, mumries, & vnknawin language, 
wherein they pudled of befoir. 1633 Fife Mitch Trial in 
Statisé. Ace. Scoll. (1796) XVII. ei -654 Let honest men 

uuddle and work as they like. 1639 R. Justus Sin Stignat, 
Pref. (T.), L were very simple, if..I should poodle in a 
wasp's nest, and think to hare ease by it! 1680 
Bunvan Afr. Badnan To Rdr. (1905) 7, 1 know ’tis ill 
pudling in the Cockatrices den. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1834) I. 115 We may puddle about for ever without getting 
up a drop of ink to write with, 1858 CaRLyLe Fredk. Ge. 
11, vill. (1872) I. 100 Then they puddled ponders 
the general broils of the Reich. 1864 /3éd. xvi. v. V1. 371 
He puddles about, at a grent rate. ; 

b. trans, To bring or get into some specified 
state by ‘ puddling’; in quots. 7¢/. 

1739 Compl, Lett.curiter (ed. 6) 224 Mrs. Langford.. 
purdred herself into a minuct. 1862 Caarvie Fredt. Gt. 
xiv. viii, (1872) V. 255 Men enough did puddle themselves 
to death on the clay roads. 4 ‘ 

2. trans. To bemire; to wet with mud or dirty 
water. ‘ is A 

1835 Lynxpesay Sazyre 4296, I fell into ane midding. . és 
I-was pudlit thair, God wait Bot with my club I maid 
debait. 1855 THackeray Vewcomes viii, Tablecloths puddled 
with melted ice. . 

8. To make (water) muddy or dirty. Also fig. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. = b, The other. .shall 
neuer puddle or annoy the course of the cleere running 
water. 1 Frver Ace. £. india & P. 273 1t was immedi- 
ately puddled with the Mud of Heresy, 1870 Rossettr 


ij 


PUDDLED. 


Fenny xxi, So the life-blood of this rose, Puddled with 
shameful knowledge, flows. 

b. ‘Yo muddle, confuse; to sully the purity or 
clearness of. 

3604 Suaxs, Oth, mm. iv. 343 Somebingnre of State,.. 
Hath pndled his cleare Spirtt. s6g0 H. Morz Odserv. in 
Enthus. Tri. etc. (1656) 8: His phansie is pudled so and 
jumbled in the Limbus or Hnddle of the Matter. 1847 
Texxyson Princ, ut, 130 Such extremes, I told her, well 
might harm ‘he woman’s cause. ‘Not more than now’, 
she said, 'So pnddled as it is with favouritism '. 

4. To rednce the surface of the ground, earth, 
clay, etc., into mud or puddle, by trampling and 

ae 
‘poaching’ it when wet; hence, sfee. to knead and 
temper a mlxture of wet clay and sand so as to form 
a plastic mass impervious to water, used for various 


purposes. See PuDDLE sd. 4. 

x76a (see PunattnG vdl, 55. 2], 3796 Trans. Soc. Arts 
XIV, 239 The soil dng over and pnddled asa hase. xBog 
RW. fecaee Pract. Agric. 1. 157 Rendering the surface 
completely puddled, to use a term employed in ground 
wos and thereby to retain water equally with any clay. 
3837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Jrul. 1.3/1 The soil is then 

uddled round them, 863 Muscrave Sy-roads 24 This 
layer had been levelled to receive a stratum of clay, a yard 
in thickness, and firmly puddled, 880 Miss Birp apan |, 
85 The rice crop..needs to be ' puddled ’ three times, s. ¢. for 
all the peopleto turn into the slush, and grubont all the weeds 
and tangled aquatic plants, which weave themselves Crom 
luft to tuft, and puddle up the mud afresh round the roots. 

b. To cover or line with puddle; to render 
water-tight by the application of pnddle. 

1810 in Southey Commr.-p/. BR. 1V. 391/2 Mr. Toke .. 
bequeathed..To seven of the oldest navigators, one guinea 
for puddling him up in his grave. 3844 Srernens BA. 
Farm 1. 179 It will be necessary to puddle the seams of the 
rock on that side of the well in which it dips downwards. 
1850 Beck's Florist 235 If there is a small bog contrived in 
a shady corner, by puddling the bottom of a basin of stones 
with some tenacious clay. 1 Baitey Princ, Fruit. 
growing 246 Pnddling the roots [of trees]..to be shipped 
any distance. .consists in sousing the roots in a thin mud or 
paste of clay. : 

5. fron Manuf. To stir about and turn over 
{molten iron) in a reverberatory furnace, so ns lo 
expel the carbon and convert it into malleable iron. 

3798 [see Punoiine vd/. sd.3b]. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
joa The fine metal obtained by the coke is pnddled by a 
continnous operation, which calls for much care and skill 
1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. xv. 253 This fron was., 
puddied in sume rude fashion into blooms or masses weigh- 
Ing about a hundred. ; 
- Gokt-mining, To work (clayey or sticky wash- 
dirt) with water in a tub so as to separate the ore. 
38g9 [see Punoiine vd/. 54. 4). 5 Rocers New Rush 
u. 26 There, in a row, the tub and cradle stands, The owner 
puddling with unchartered hands. 1869 Remiledce's Ev. 
Boy's Ann. 597 These buckets were hoisted up..and their 
contents emptied into a big tub, where they were pnddled. 

7. Comb, (from sense §: perh. orig, PUDDLED 4, 
ef, Poppitne vd, 56.3 b): puddle-ball, a rounded 
mass of iron formed in puddling; puddle-bar, a 
flat bar formed by passing a puddle-ball between 
puddle-rolls; paddle-steel, steel made by pudd- 
ling. Also, puddle-roll: see quot. 1858 ; puddle- 
train, a train of paddle-rolls. 

1840 Civil Eng. & Arch. Jral, U1. 104/2 Improvements 
in rolling puddle balls or other masses of iron, 1858 Sim- 
sIONDS Dee. Trade, Puddle-rolls, a pair of large heavy 
rollers with grooved surfaces, between which [pnddled] iron 
is passed, to be flattened into bars. 1861 Fataaairn frou 
108 In this state it is called a puddle-bar, 2863 P, Barry 
Dockyard Econ, 234 Turning ont 600 tons of malleable iron 
and puddle steel weekly. 

Puddled (pu'd'ld), fp? a. [f. prec. + -EDI.] 

1. Rendered muddy or turbid by stirring, as water 
ina puddle; dirty, miry, foul. Also fg. (formerly 
sometimes, Muddled, confused, puzzled). 

1859 MorwynG Evonym. 17 Fill a great pot with the 
Puddled water. 31590 Snaxs. Com. Err. y. i. 173 Great 
pailes of pnddled myre. 3651 H. More Second Lash in 
Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 221 The reeks and fumes of thy 

nddied brain, 3822 Hazuitr Tadle-t, Ser. tt. i. (1869) § 

pouting ont torrents of puddled politics from his mouth, 

1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. 1. iv. § 2. 172 Better go to the 
a: original spring..than drink from puddled streams, 

. Tumed into or filled with puddles. 

3840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, One..let the fragment 
of his torch fall hissing on the puddled gronad. 1867 
Baker Nile Tribut. iii. 67 All were wet from paddling 
throngh the puddled ground. 

3, Converted into PuppLE (sd. 4); covered or 
Mned with puddled clay so as to be water-tight. 

1796 Trans. Soc. Arts XIV. 240 Earth in this pnddled 
state becomes so dense as to resist the ga a of water, 
which can by no means penetrateit. 186: Smices Engincers 
1. 353 The canal..is confined within a pnddled channel to 
prevent leakage. 387: Daily News a1 Sept., A very con- 
siderable quantity of the puddled clay..had been removed. 

4. fron Manuf. Purified from carbon and 
rendered malleable by stirring up and turning over 


in a reverberatory furnace: see prec. 5, 7. 

1838 Srmus Pudlic Wks, Gr. Brit, 49 The pnddled ball 
to be pnt under the shingling hammer and rolled into rongh 

yy some called ‘ pnddled bars’, 1864 Faranatan /ron 

179 The production of pnddled steel. 

Puddler (pxdle:). [f. Puppies v, + -en1.) 
One who puddles: chiefly in technical senses. 

1. A workman employed in puddling iron. 

383x J. Hottann Afanuf Metad 1.84 When in this semi- 
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fluid state ere introduces aniron rod. 1894 Bowxra 
in Harper's Mag. Jan. 420 The flame may be made oxidis- 
ing, heutral, or reducing, at the will of the pnddler, P 

b. An implement or machine for pnddling iron. 

3875 Kwicut Dict, Mech. s.v., Mechanical paddlers have 
assumed two forms, 1. The Mechanical Rabble...2, The 
rotary puddling-furnace. 5 Bowxes in ‘arper's Mag. 

an, 421 The so-called 'puddlers' invented by Mr. Samuel 

anks of Cincinnati. 

2. One who works clay, etc. into puddle, or 
who covers or lines something with puddle: see 
PUDDLE v. 4. 

3884 CG. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ut. agi/t 
This is smoothed over with * pnddlers’ mine ' which is.a soft 
hematite made into a paste with water. 899 Daily News 
re une 9/r ‘The pnddlers, who must reach the clay, have 

d to go down as far as 63ft. R 

3. One engaged in pnddling for gold: see 
PUDDLE v. 6. 

3883 Keicuiey Who are Vou 55 The puddlers’ horses are 
all at rest. 3890 ‘R. Borprewoon’ Col, Reformer (1891) 
285 He was not a miner, aspeculator, a reefer, nor ao engine 
driver, a clerk, or puddler, 

Puddler, dinl, var. Popier (young coal-fish). 

Puddling (pu'dlin), 74/. 56. [f. Puppte v.+ 
-tva!.] The action of the verb Puppie; also 
concr. (see 2). 1. gen.: see the verb, sense 1. 

3758 Mas. Decanv in Lif § Corr. (1861) IIL. 516 We are 
well after four hours’ walking, wondering, and pnddling. 

2. The process of converting clay, etc. into 
puddle, or of lining or covering something with 
puddle to make it water-tight; also coner, = 
Puppie sd. 4. Also aéirié. 

1762 J. Brinocey in S. Hughes Afenr, (Weale's Papers 
Civ. Engin, 1844 [. 47), [It is said chat when in his evidence 
he was making frequent nse of the expression] puddling, 
[some of the members were anxious to know what puddle 
teally was]. 3796 Traus. Soc. Arts X1V. 238 The system 
of pnddling inembankments made near tothe sea. 1834-47 
J. S. Macaurav Field Fortif. (1851) 125 Tu construct the 
interior of the dam with well-tempered clay, called pnddling. 
186: Sites Engineers 1. 353 So to work the new layer of 
pudding stuff as to nnite it with the stratum immediately 

eneath. ae 

3. The process of decarbonizing cast iron by 
stirring and turning it over continuously in a 
furnace, so as to render it malleable. 

(The operation is described minutely hy Dr. Beddoes in 
Phil. Trans. (1791) LX XXL, 173, but the word not used.) 

31839 Ure Dict. Arts 699 The second operation completes 
the first, and is called Audidling, 386: Farraairn /ron 9 
In 1783-4, Mr Cort of Gosport introduced the processes of 
puddlineate rolling. 388: Rayonn ining Gloss. s.v., Sili- 
con and phosphorus are also largely removed hy puddling. 

b. attrib, as puddling forge, furnace, process, 
roll (= puddle-roll, Puppies v. 7), 

1798 D. Musuer in PAI. Mag. U1. 14 One of the principal 
operations well known hy the name of the Puddling Process. 
x8as J. Nicuotson Operant. Afechanic 334 When the cake 
of metal is broken into lumps of a convenient size, it is taken 
to the puddiing furnace, where it is heated with coals, 
without the aid of an artificial blast. 1839 Use Diet. Arts 
7o4 Cylinders .. which serve to draw out the ball, called 
puddling rolls, or roughing rolls. 31862 Edin. Rev. CXVI. 
226 Cinder is the refuse of the puddling forge. 

4. 1n Gold-mining: see Puppies v. 6. Also 
allrib. ns puddling machine, tub. 

¥8g9 Coanwacis ew World 1. 133 The cradle. .proved 
very ineffectual in liberating it [the old] from the stiff clay 
- Which suggested the nse of a puddling tub in its stead. 
1890 'R. Botprewoon’ Miner's Right v, The wash-dirt has 
to be. subjected toa pnddling machine. 

Pu'ddling, #//. a. [fas prec. +-1va 2] That 
puddles, in various senses: see the verb. (In 
quots., a vague term of contempt: = McppLINno, 


Prppxina ffi. adjs.) 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 384 You paltry, 
pnddling PUPPY. 3777 Laay Saran Lennox in Life § Let?. 
(1g01) I. 260 At a little pudling bathing place of my 
brother's by the sea. 1803 Many Cuaaiton Wie § AMfis- 
fress 1. 105 Rescned..from the absurd and puddling manage- 
ment of its inconsistent mother, 

+ Pu-ddlish, 2. Os. [f. PuppiE sb, + -19H1.] 
Partaking of the nature of a puddle; puddly. 

1633 T. rom Voy. 24 Here the colour of the water 
changed; and was of a puddlelish and sandy red colour. 
lbid., Thick puddieish water, 

Puddly (pzdli), a4. Also 6-7 pudly, -lie, 7 
pudley. [f. PupDLE sd, + -y.] 

1. Having the pony of a puddle, or of ‘ puddie* 
(sé. 3); muddy, turbid, as water or other liquid; 
more generally, Foul, dirty. Now rare or dial. 

9 Moawrnc Evonym. 75 They will drine down the 
ay matterto the bottom. 1600 SuRFLet Comnirie Farme 
iy. xvi 650 In a pudlie and troubled water. 1734 Swirt 
Let. to Faulkener Wks. 1842 11. 725/2 Is it oot sufficient 
to see a luminary like this now shining in a meridian Instre, 
but anon set for ever in a pnddly cloud? 86: Crayton 
Frank O'Donnell 69 O to see him tossing in the mnd and 
his fine coat and cap all puddly. 

2. Full of or abounding in puddles, 

3857 Hucurs Zom Brown 1, vii, Plashing in the cold 
puddly ruts, 1889 J. K. Jzronn TArve Mfen ii, You find a 
place. not nite so puddly as other places. 

Puddook, Sc, var. Pappook sé.1, frog; obs. f. 
Pappock 56,2, enclosure; dial. var. Purrock I. 

Puddy (pz'di), a. ?dia/. [ef. Pup, hand, paw; 
also fud Sc., belly.) ‘Short, thick-set’ (Ang. Dial. 
Diet.); stumpy ; pudgy. 
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PUDIBUND, 


3842 Ace, Smitn in Punch 11.94 The olive branches., 
poking their little puddy fingers into tho creams. 849 — 
Lottleion Leg. he or two little girls had squeezed the 
keepsakes..so tightly In their little puddy hands. 1874 
Jerreaizs Yohn Smith's Shanty in Toilers of Field (1892) 
ke red 'puddy’ fists wero fat. 

udency (pit-dénsl), [nd, late L. pudéntia, 
{, pudéns, -entent, pr. pple. of pud-ére to make or 
be ashamed: see -ENCy.] hee rd to the 
feeling of shame; modesty, bashfulness, 

4612 SHAKS, Ri nv. tr She. .did it with A pudencie 
so Rosie.. That I thought her As chaste, as vn-Sunn'd Snow. 
31794 C. Prcor Female Jockey Cinb 4 Where Iypocrisy too 
often Mae on the mask of Pree 2860 Eurrson Cond. 
Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 425 There is a pudency about 
friendship, as about love. 3 Gupessixtye in Amer, 
Frnt. Philol XX111, 335 Unless we are taught to observe, 
we do not notice the pudencies of Homer. 

Pudendal (pivdendal),¢. [{f. Pupenp-um + 
-AL.] _ Of or pertaining to the pudenda; pudic. 

1799 [see Puntcan a.], 3803 Aled. Fral. 1X. 395, I have 
never divided with it the pudendal artery. 1868 1. Mansow 
Trop. Diseases xxix. 441 It tgrartiticennh is practically con- 
fined to the pudendal region, 

Pudendons, «. rare. ? Obs, ff L. pudend-us 
(see next) +-0vs.] To be ashamed of; shameful. 

3680 Counterplots 3 pieelpeing these —-_ enormities 
which he had done. 1807 Syp. Smit Plymley's Left, it. 29 
A feeling laughable ina priestess, pndendous [1808 shameful] 


ina Padi | 

| Pudendum (pizdendim). Usually in pl. 
pudenda. [L., neuter gerundive of pudzre to 
cause shame, ashame, lit. ‘ that of which one ought 
lo be ashamed’, used as sb., commonly in pl.] 
The privy parts; the external genital organs. 

[1398 Taravisa Barth, De P. R.y. xiviii, (Bod. MS), Also 
for schame_ bese Paes hatte pudenda pe schamelich 
parties.) 1634 Sin T. Herneat Trav. 15 She {Hottentot] 
will ey, pull by her flap, and discouer her pudenda. 
1748 Hartrev Observ. Afan 1. iv. 449 The original Sources 
of the Shame relating to the Pudenda are probably the 
Privacy requisite fetc.]. 1841 RamspoTHam Obstetr: Aled, 
(1855) 33 These parts, closing and surrounding the genital 
fissure, altogether constitute the pndendum. 

+ Puder, Puderer, obs. ff, Pewrer, PEwrrerer. 

3507 ak ye 3 Wis (Surtees) L. 1 Duas parapsides 
de puder. 1588 Ca/r. Laing Charters (1899) 289 [Twelve] 
patinarum eet plaittis, 1§98 in Sharp Con. Alyst. 
(1823) 222 note, The plumers, puderers, glaciares,and paynters. 

tT Pudeswaie, obs. form of Papuasoy, 

3656 Bk. Values in Scobell Acts 6 Ordin. Parl, (1658) 474 
Wrought Silks called... Padeswaies. 

Pudge! (plz). dial. and collog. Also Se. 
poodge (pidz, piidgz). (Origin obscuse; app. 
to a certain extent identical with Popor. Not 
known before roth ¢. Connexion with Sc. pud 
belly, and with pud- in Pepprne has been con- 
jectured; but the phonetic change would need 
explanation.] A short thick-set or fat person or 
animal; anything short and thick. 

1808 Jamieson, Pde, any very small house, ahnt, Perths. 
1880 /bid., Pudge ied. 1825 /'udget}, (r) a term applied to 
a short, thick set animal or person; also, to a person who 
feeds well; (a) anything short and stout, or small and con- 
fined, as a house, a hut. 1892 E. L. Waxasan in Co/wmbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch 28 July, The old town has always seemed 
to wish the glamor of immortality on its own account; for 
its wigged pndges of rulers, its wicked old slave traders. 1905 
Daily Chron. 8 May 8/5 The tight shoe ages the face appal- 
lingly, the tight glove makesa sapeliie ‘pndge ’ of the hand, 

Pudge? (podz). dia’. [? Connected with OE. 
pudd furrow, ?ditch (see Puppre sd.). Cf. Sw. 
Puss puddle, plash.] A puddle, 

x8a0 Crane Rural moe (ed. 3) 31 While countless swarms 
of dancing gnats Each water pudge surround. x81 — 
Vill. Minstr, V1. 3a We whisk'd o'er the water-pndge flirt- 
ing and airy, 1847-78 Hauuwett, Pudge, a ditch or grip, 

Pudgy (pedzi), a.1 [In form and sense a deriv, 
of Pupere!, and a doublet of Popsy, both forms 
being frequent in Thackeray, to whom the current 
use is app. largely due. If Punsy, prudsey (1754) 
was the same word, it would be the earliest 
member of the group, which otherwise a 
only in the roth, ; but its connexion is donbtful.] 
Short and thick or fat. 

3836 Dickens Sk. 0s, Oxr Parish i, The vestry clerk.. 
is a short, pudgy litthe man in black. 837 TRackenay 
Ravenswing i, Their fingers is always so very fat and 
pudgy. s840 — Catherine ii, A fat, pudgy pale-haired 
plete SF gs on ns Sam's a soa Athenxum 
27 Sept. 403 A very short, omnibus. 

pudgy (prdsi), a! dive, [f. Poor? + -r,] 
Muddy, miry. 

1827 Craaz Skeph. Cal. :6a And litter'd straw In all the 
pudgy sloughs, . * 

Pudibund (pidibeond), a. rare. [ad. L. 
pudibund-us easily ashamed, bashfal, modest, also 
shameful, f, pudére to make or be ashamed; cf. 
F. pudibond (16th c. in Littré).] ta. That isa 
subject of shame; shameful. O4s. b. Modest, 
bashful, pradish. Also + Pudibu-ndous a. Obs. 

1542 Boorzoe Dyetary x. (1870) 253 And yf any man..doth 
burne in the pudibunde places, 1656 Brounr ies 
Pudibund, Pndibundows, shame-fac'd, bashful, modest, 
honest, 3888 Sat, Kev. 29 Dec. 785/a To outrage the 
pudibund soul of their countryman, 1900 A. Laxo in 
Slackw. Mag. Mar. 363/2 English literature became the 
mast ‘ pudihund *,.the world has ever known. 


PUDIBUNDITY. 


Hence Pudibundity (pedantic), Pu‘dibund- 
ness, bashfulness, prndery, 

wpe Baitev vol. If, Pudibundaess, 1898 Sat, Reo, 28 Jan. 
100 Only the pudibuadity of the Editor of this Review 
prevents us from at once vindicating. .the Great F.B. 1893 
Lbid. 4¥ eb. 126/2 We cannot approve the editor's pudibundity 
in omitting a few ‘indecent words ‘ 

Pudic (pi#-dik), 2. (sb.) Also 5 -ique, -yke, 
6 -ick, (Sc. -ict), 5-7 -ike. [a. F. peedique (14th c. 
ia Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pudic-us shamefaced, 
modest, chaste, f. pud-zre to make or be asbamed.) 

+1. Having a keen sense of shame; modest, 
chaste. Ods. Ae ae oat 

Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 To enterteyne bir pul 
Anes ein perpetuall wydowhed. ibid. ix. 36 To kepe thy 


udyke chastyte vahurte. Ibid. 37 Pudike. 1562 Knox 
Pessonthg Crosraguedl (1563) Bit An honest & padick 


matron. 1581 N, Buanr Disput. in Cath, Tractates( TS.) 
172 Modest and pudict behaniour comlie for vemen. | 1610 
‘Vorra Hon. Acad, m. 141 Modest and pudike Cynthia. 

2. Anat, = PUDENDAL. 

1807-36 S. Cooren First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 471 The ex: 
ternal pudic branch of the femoral artery. 1863-76 Cuainc 
Dis. Rectum 25 The pain. deeply seated in the pudic region. 

B. sé. Anat, The pudic artery. ; 

3827 Lancet 3 Nov. 195/2 There was not much bleeding 
from the divided external pndic. 1874 Van Buaen, Dis. 
Genit. Org. 3 The arteries come from the internal padics. 


+Pu-dical, ¢.and sé. Obs. [f. as prec. +-AL.J 
A. adj. a, = Popica. 1. b. = Punic a. 2. 

1513 Baansuaw St, Werburge 1, 224 Blessed Werburge so 
glorious and pudicall. 1799 lloorea Med, Dict, Pudical 
artery, padendal artery. A branch of the internal iliac. 

B. sé. Anat. = Punto sb. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 463 The origin and course of the 
external padicals are more fully traced. 

Pudicity (pisdisiti). Now rare. [ad. F. 
pudicité (1417 in Godef.), substituted for OF. 
pudicicie (13-15th c.), ad. L. pudicitia, {. pudic-us: 
see Pupic.] Modesty, chastity. 

1567 Fexton Trag. Disc. i. (1898) 1. 47 Absolute experi- 
ence of her undoubted pudicitie. 1645 PacitT Mferestogr. 
(1647) 10 They broke the lawes of all pudicity and honesty. 
1760-72 H, Baooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 109 Her pudicity 
awed me in the midst, of transport. 1879 MM. Pattison 
Milton iit 37 The pudicity of his behaviour and Jangaage 
covers a soul tremulous with emotion. 

[f. L. pudere to 


+ Pu-dify, v. Obs. rare—°. 
make or be ashamed + -Fy: the L. form would 
have been pudefacere: cf. patefacere, rubefacere.] 

1656 Brouxt Glossogr., Pudify, to make ashamed, to make 
to blush, to be ashamed. 

Pudisway, obs. form of Papvasoy. 
+Purdlay. Os. See quots. 

1 Moxon AMfech, Exerc. ix. 171 Pudlaies, Pieces of 
Staff (= timber} to do the Office of Haad-Spikes. 1703 
T. N. Cily § C. Purchaser 230 Pudlays, Pieces of Stuff to 
do the Office of Leavers, or Hand-spikes, 

+Pudor. Os. Also 7 -ore, -our. [a. L. 
pudor shame, modesty, f. root of pud-Zre to make 
or be ashamed. So F. padeur (16th c. in Hatz.).] 
Dne sense of shame; bashfulness, modesty. 

1623 Cockeram, Pudor, shamefastnesse. 1639 G. Daniet 
Ecclus, (aduct. 12 The Muse.. Tas sung the heauties of 
devine Padore: His second Love, the Darling of his Soule. 
3689 Rusuw. Hist. Coll. 1.615 There isa Pudor in it, it was 
kept secret, some great Lords never knew it. 1686 Actuioxav 
Painting Ilustr. Ut. 121 Aa Air of Pudour and Sanctity 
that strikes the Spectator with Respect. 

Pudsy (po'dzi),2.(s8.) Also 8 pudsey. [?Con- 
nected with Pub hand, paw. If related to pudgy, 
it is an earlier form.] Plump. 

1954 Ricnaroson Grandison (1781) VAL. xtiii. 211 He.. 
took the little thing from me, kissed its forehead, its cheek, 
its lips, its little pudsey bands. 3774 T. Hurcuinson Diary 
27 Oct., I was determined. .to kiss one of their little padsey 
hands, 1837 Fa. A. Kemare Record Girlhood (1878) Il. 264 
A fat, red, rouad, staring, pndsy thiag | 1869 Mas. Whitney 
Hitherto v, His pudsy hands upon his dimpled knees, 

B. sé. Aterm of eadearment (primarily toa baby). 

@ 1756 Mas. Havwoon Wife to Let? m1, Here, Pudsy, tead 
this—Read, Pudsy, it’s prettily tarned. 

Pudu (ped). [Native Chilian name.] The 
venada, Pudua humilis or Cervus pid, a very 
sua ppecits of deer, native to Chili. 

1 ist Anim, Zool. Soc. (1896) 185. t . Rev. 
Jan. 47 The tiny little pndu-deer of the Chilias | pe. a 

Pue, obs. f. Poou, Pew 541,38, v.1; var. Pew v2 

li Pueblo (pxerblo, pwerblo). [Sp., = people, 
population, town, village:—L. fopul-us PEOPLE] 
1. A town or village in Spain or Spanish America ; 
esp. a communal village or settlement of Indians. 

In American Archeology yuk toa communal or tribal 
dwelling of the aborigines of New Mexico, etc. Pueblo 
Indians, partly civiliz and self-governing Indians, dwelling 
in pueblos, ia New Mexico and Arizona. 

3818 Amer. St. Papers, Foreign (1834) IV. 
in almost every ene Eve of peacefnl and submissive 
Indians. 1845 W. H. G. Kincston Lusitanian Sk. I. 
XxVil. 233 Pueblos scattered about in every direction shewed 
that the land was still the habitation of man. Near each 
perble were numerous horses and colts feeding. 1875 T. W. 

icciusou Hist, U.S. ii. 10 The Pueblo Tadians, in New 
Mexico,..seem to have acivilization of their own, 1879 II. 
Groace Progr. & Pov. vit. v, (1881) 346 Reduced to private 
ownership..as even the pueblo lands of San Francisco.. 
were reduced. 1891 C. Roazets Adri/? Aner. 8 The 
Pneblos, or small walled towns that are scattered over this 
valley, are extremely picturesque. 


There was 
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2. Short for Pueblo Indian: see above. 

3180 G. A. McCaut Lett. /r. Frontiers, (1868) 497 The 
Pueblos were admitted to the rights of citizenship by the 
Mexican government under Iturbide. 1891 Chambers 
Encycl. VILL 482/1 The Pueblos..are making steady pro- 
gress in civilisation and education. nO 

+Puella-rity. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. pecellar-ts 
girlish (f. puella a girl) +-1Ty.] (See quot.) So 
Puerllile, Pue'llular adjs. (sonce-wds.), proper 
to little girls. 

1623 Cockraam, Puellaritic, girlishnesse. 1861 Sad. Rev, 
3 Aug, 123 In many cases {they} are trivial and puellular, 
if we may be allowed to coina much-needed feminine for 
puerile. 1891 Guardian a9 Apr. 682/2 [The tale] would be 
too pnellile—may we coina word ?—for strictures, had not 
the writer challenged them hy her iatroduction. 

Puer, obs. f. PurE @., var. PURE sd, (sense ib 

+Pwerice. 04s. rare. [nd. L. peteriti-a boy- 
hood, childhood, f. pzer a boy, child; cf. obs. 
¥. puerice (16th c.).] Boyhood, childhood. 

3481 Botonea Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) biij, They can 
sey no reason how olde age entrith sonner in the man 
after adolescence, no more than doeth adolescence aftir 
puerice, callid childhode. 1660 Gavoen Brownrig 143 He 
drank in learning not..by drops, but as a sponge.., even in 
his puerice or minority. 

Puericulture (pivériko tix). [ad. mod.F. 
pucriculture (Littré), f. L. prema child + czltéra 
Cuture.) The rearing of children, as an art, or 
branch of sociology. 

1g01 Brit. Med. Frail. 6 Apt. 857/2 The defence of cbild- 
hood (puericulture, suckling, weaning). 1904 Daily News 
36 Sept. 6 France is..realising the enormous importance 
and the urgency of this question of ‘ pneri-culture ‘,as the 
expertscallit, |, : 

merile (pidérail), 2. (sd.) [ad. L. pueril-is 
boyish, childish, f. yer a boy, child: see -ILE. 
ChB. pudril, -ile (15th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), perl. 
the immediate sooree. ]° 

1. Of, pertaining or proper to a boy or child ; 
youthful, boyish, juvenile. Now rare exc. ns in 2. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. To Rar. (1860) 13 Let the.. 
reader mend what he sees amiss in these pneril! exercises. 
21695 Wooo Ath. Oxon. (1721) II. 602 PFrencious Fomine] 
was. educated in puerile Learning at Leyden in olland. 
1784 Cowrer Tiroc. 458 Our public hives of puerile resort. 
1852 Brackte Stud. Lang. 7 
inculcation that more imperatively calls for a good teacher. 

b. Of respiration: Characterized by the louder 
pulmonary murmur found in children, which in 
adults is osually a sign of disease. 

ee tel | ‘Study Med, (ed. 4) 11. 526 Distinguished 
by M. Laennec by the name of puerile or tracheal, 1834 J. 
Foraus Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 289 Respiration was 
inandible over the whole of the right side, but was puetile 
on the left. 1899 Adbutt's Syst. ed. V1. 131, Should the 
opposite lung be healtby Gadiies to act, puerile hreathing 
will probably be heard on that side. oe 

2. (Depreciative.) Merely boyish or childish, 
juvenile ; immature, trivial. 

1685 Rewmonstr. to Parl.in Somers Tracts I, ar1 Moved 
with an Itech of being in Print, they publish their own 
puerile Conceptions. 1751 Eaat Oaaerv Remarks Swi, 
(1752) 78 They are trifling and I had atmost said puerile. 
1809-10 Coceripce Friend (1865) 196 It is mere puerile decla- 
mation, 1868 Faarar Seekers Concl. (1875) 332 The puerile 
ostentation, which we have had to point out in Seneca, 

B. sb. pl. (= L. puerilia). Childish things, 
conditions, or productions. 

1639 Gavosn Tears Ch. 1 i. 27 Which seek..to reduce 
ancient Churches, of loag growth, of tall and manly stature, 
to their pneriles, their long coats and cradles. [1899 
‘Axtuouy Hopz’ King’s Mirror ii, A man's puerilia are 
to bimself not altogether puerile; they are parcel of tbe 
complex explanation of bis existent sell] 

Hence Puerilely adv., in a puerile fashion ; 
Puwerileness, = PUERILITY; Pu‘erilize v. /rais., 
to make puerile. 

1737 Baiav vol. IY, Puerilely.. Puerileness, 1751 Female 
Foundling I. p.v, A Narration of Events which are visihly 
fictitious, ..or puerilely extravagant. 1791 J. LeaamMont 
Poems 75 Pucrileness of things And playful trifles held thee 
fast. withered? Mag. Jan. 322 Its long-puerilized 
fancy will bear an endless repetition of them. 1894 Westz. 
Gaz. 22 Sept. 2/3 He..is puerilely grateful for the present 
of a wooden pipe. 

Puerility (pisérititi). [a. F. pudrilite (1 sth 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. puerilitas, -tatem, f. 
puerilis: see prec.] 

_1. The condition of being a child; childhood ; 
ia Civil Law, the age between seven and fourteen. 

agra Helyas in Thoms Prose Ron, (1828) 111, 34 Seinge 
the indigent puerylite of them, 1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. 
(1577) 259 Puerilitie, being the seconde age, continueth 
rom senen to fourteene years, 1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud, 
ae 1. vil, 24 A Reserve of Puerilitie wee have not shaken 
off from Schoole. 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps v. § 3 339 
There would be bope it we could change palsy into puerility. 

2. The quality of being puerile ; (mere) childish- 
ness, triviality. 

1576 Freminc Panopt. Efist. 282 Who..playeth pranckes 
of puerilitie and childishnesse. 3662 Stituincrt. Orig. Sacr. 
m1, iii, §2 In nothing did Epicurus more discover the weak- 
ness and puerility of his judgement. 1712 Aoptson Speci. 
No, 523 P.§ Downright Puerility, and unpardonable in a 
Poet that is past Sixteen. 1827 Macavtay Ess., Machia- 
velli (1887) 45 That a sbrewd statesman. .should, at nearly 
sixty years of age, descend to such puerility is utterly incon- 


ceivable. 1907 Academy 16 Nov. ili 
this attempt ce ae? 


There is no subject of pnerile | 
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b. With @ and f/. An instance of childishness 
in behaviour, work, or speech; a thing that 
embodies or displays childishness. (In quot. 1779, 
juvenile productions.) 

¢1480 Mankind 813 in Macro Plays 30 Ewyr to offend, & 
euer to aske mercy, pat ys a puerilite. 1692 Davnen Sz. 
Euremont's Ess. 363 Relaxing sometimes to very grent 
Puerilities. 1712 Avpison Sfect. No. 279 ? Those trifling 
Points and Puerilities that are so often to be met with in 
Ovid. 1779 Jounson L. Py, Cowley Wks. Il, 7 OF the 
learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, since a 
volume of his poems was..priated in bis tbirteenth year. 
1830 Scorr Demonol. iti. 116 The genius of Milton alone 
conld discard all these vulgar pee. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 245 Not a vermilion-danbed 
pas with a glory in Dateb leaf. .but a good, genuine, 

arty representative of English flesh and blood. 

+Puerper, @. Obs. rare—'. In § corruptly 
puarpure. [ad. L. puerper-us: see next. Ci OF. 
puerpre PUERPERY.] _Parturient. 

c14so Mircur Saluacioun 4978 Thi puarpure wombe 
childyng godson intacte and cloos. 

Puerperal (piz3:spéral), 2. [f L. puerper-us 

arturient, briaging forth children (f. puer a child 
+-par-us bringing forth)+-at. So F. puerpéral 

(1835 in Dict. Acad.).] Of, pertaining to, accom- 
panying, or ensning upon parturition. 

1768 T. Dexman (tif/e) Essays on the Puerperal Fever, and 
on Puerperal Convulsions. 1791 Cowrer Iliad xvi. 22 
Tena arbitress Of pangs puerperal. 1874 Bucksitt 
Tune Psych. fed. (ed. 2 330 ‘The term Puerperal Insanity, 
Mania, or Madaess, is by different writers employed in a 
restricted or a comprehensive use. | : 

lience Pue-rperally adv. (in Cent. Dict.). 

+Puerperial, 2. (sb.) Obs. rare. | [f L. 

uerperi-unt POERPERY +-AL.J Of or pertaining to 
child-birth. b. As sé. (£/.) things or matters per- 
taining to child-birth. 

1628 Gave Pract. The. (1629) 116 What preparation for 
Puerperials? What ready helpe of a Midwife? 1648 Beav- 
Mont Psyche xix. vi, With pnerperial pain. 1710 T. Futvea 
Pharm, Extemp. 256 The Tulip..is a blessed.. Remedy 
for Puerperial After-Pains. 

Puerperous (piv \S1péras),@. rare. 
PERAL + -OUS.] = PUERPER. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Puerperous, that beareth children, 
or causeth to bear and bring forth, or to be delivered of a 
child, 1658 in Puituies. 

Pue'r py: rare. Alsoin Lat. form puerper- 
ium. fad. L. puerperi-um, f. puerper-usi sce 
PuzRPERAL.] Child-birth ; ‘ confinement’. 

1602 Funpecke end Pt. Paral, 60 As there is one con- 
ception of two twinnes, so there is one parreenss thongh it 
bee finished at diners times, 1652 J. Mavea Comm. Pro- 
ee 56 [They] make it plain that such a puerpery was to 

expected. ns Lancet 5 Apr. 750/2 Mlustrating the 
clinical history of nephritis ia pregnancy and puerpery. 

Puet(t, Pufellow, obs. ff, Pewit, PEw-FELLOW, 

Puff (pzf), 52. Forms: 3, 6 puf, 3-7 puffe, 6 
pufe, Sc. pwf, 5- puff. [n. of action cognate 
with Purr z q.v.] 

1. An act of puffing; a short impulsive blast of 
breath or wind; an abrupt emission of air, vapour, 
or smoke; a whiff. Also fig. ty puffs (quot. 
1579), by fits and starts, intermittently. 

(A possible OE, instance of byf bas been suggested as the 
original reading in K, /Elfred’s Boeth, xx. (1899) 47: Ac seo 
orsorbnes gad scyrmzlum swader windes (pyt]; where 
MS. B_has tee F perh. for fyi See Napier in P. B. 
Beitr. XXIV. 245 Note 1. Others would read dys ov Jys 
= ON. Ayss uproar, tumult.) 

a1asg Ancr. R. 122 Hwo nvle panchen peonne wunder 
of an ancre bet a wiades puf of a word aue' led? Lid. 142 
Pes deofles puffes, pet beod temptaciuns. @ 1400 HYyLtTou 
Scala Perf, (W. de W.) 1. xviii. (1507) Piv, A lityl puffe of 
wynde..sholde soone caste hym downe. 1530 PALsGR. 2590/1 
Paffe of eee bouffiee. 3579 Tomson Calvin's Sevin. 
Tim. 435/1 Itis not inough for a man to teache by puffes, 
bat he must frame himself neuer to bee wearie in taking 
paines to edifie the Cburch of God. rs82 StanyuuasT 
Eneis ws (Arb) 66 Ecche pipling pof doth amaze me. 
1667 Fiavet Saint Indeed (1754) 60 ike a candle hlown 
out with a puff of breath, 1781 CowrEr Conversation 
245 The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, Makes half a 
sentence at a time enough. 2842 Macautay £ss., Fredk. 
Gt. (1887) 695 Between the puffs of the pipe. 1887 Bowrw 
Virg. Aineid wm. 357 Canvases heave and swell with the 
puff of the South wind gale. 4 

b. An act of ipa as an expression of con- 
tempt; a scornfal gestare. 

1585 Stow Surv. (1908) I. P. lxv, We aunswered it was by 
act of comon counsayle, whereat_he made a pufe. 1598 
Dauuncton Afeth. Trav. Biv, This is a better purchase 
then the Italian huffe of the shoulder, or the Dutch puffe with 
the pot, or tbe French apishnes, which many Trauellers 
bring home. 2 ol: 

¢@. The sonnd of an abrupt or explosive emission - 
of air, or the like. 

3834 J. Foraes Laennec’s Dis. Chest. (ed. 4) 309 The 
phenomenon which I have termed the auricular pnff, simple, 
or veiled, Rregusntly eeeereoe the cavernous respiration 
and cough, 31856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xxx. 411 {Walrus} 
rising at intervals through the ice ina body, and breakin; 
it up with an explosive puff that might have been bea 
for miles, 1898 Al/butt's Syst. Med. V. 102t This murmur 
,.may he a short systolic ‘ puff’ having a very limited area 
of andibility. . 

d. concr, A small quantity of vapoar, smoke, or 
the like, emitted at one momentary blast ; a whiff. 

1839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. East 12/1 Giving to the wind 


[fas Purr- 
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the puffs of smoke from their pipes of red clay. 1858 Loner. 
AL, Standish v. 32 Suddenly from her side..Darted a puff 
of smoke, and floated seaward, s86g Prins Vesuv. lv, 

118 Puffs of vapour were rising at various points, 

@, slang nnd dial, Breath, ‘ wind ’. 

3827 Sporting Mag. XX1. 137 Taking the puff out of most 
of the nags, 1863 W. C. Batowin ae Hunting ix. 387 
Sustaining three more savage charges, the last..far frora 
pleasant, as my horse had al the puff taken ont of him. 

2. A swelling cansed by inflation or otherwise; 
a blister, tumour, protuberance, excrescence. 

1538 Ecvor Dict., Hecta,..0 lyttetle puffe, whiche riseth 
in breadde whanne it is baken. fbid., Gea nie puffes 
growing in the stemmis of great trees. 1581 MuLcastTER Posi- 
tions avii, (1887) 76 The vehement vpright wrastling.. taketh 
awaie fatnesse, puffes, and swellinges. 1676 Maavete Afr. 
Smirk a1 Maving thus plumed him of that puffe of Feathers, 
with which he buoy'd himself up in the Aire. 1715 Leont 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) L. 5 The Iron to be without knots, 
puffs, or flaws, 1897 Masy Kincstey W. A/rica 59 Men 
and women alike wear armlets, ahd in..the women.. you see 
puffs of flesh growing out from between them. 

b. In costume, A rounded soft protuberant mass 
formed by gathering in the staff at the edges and 
leaving it full in the middle as if inflated. Also, 
a similar mass formed of ribbons or small feathers, 
or by rolling in the ends of the hair on the head. 

a r60r? Marston Parguil & Kath. 1. 124 Nor doe Jennie 
Polyphemian pnffes, Swizars slopt greatnesse. 1606 Sir G. 
Goosecappe m1. ii. in Butlen O. PZ. 111. 52 See my wite.. 
fiusied to starch her French purtes, aad her puffs. 1617 
[see Purren ffi. a. 1b), 1666-9 Preys Diary 4 Feb, 
Mrs, Steward, very fine, with her locks done up with puffes, 
as my wife calls them. 3688 R. Homme Armoury 1. 98/1 
Half Steeves..are made..with Puffs, or ruffled in the turn- 
up, 1729 Mas. Devany in Life § Corr. (1861) I. 244 Her 
lappets tied with puffs of scarlet ribbon. 1860 f//ustr. Loud. 
News 26 May s10/2 Bonnets .. with velvet flowers and 
delicious puffs, composed of a mass of smalt feathers. 1889 
Latest News § Sept. 7 Puff of muslin, forming a panier. 
1900 West. Gas. 20 Sept. 3/2, The beautifully arranged 
forehead puff that almost alt Parisian affect. 

3. A kind of fungus; = Purr-BaLL 1, dial. 

1838 Etvor Diet., Tuber, 2 puffe growyng on the ground 
lyke a musherone or spunge. 3578 Lyte Dodoens 111. i. 313 
The rootes be round and swollen tike toa Puffe or Turnep. 
160: Hottano Piiay II. 133 Alf the sort of those Puffes 
nad Toadstooles. by Bs ALLIWELL, Puff, a puff-ball, 

tb. Somekind of apple: alsocalled Purrin (23). 

1655 Movrer & Benner Health's fnipr. (1746) 291 Apples 
be so divers of Form and Substaace..; some consist more of 
Air than Water, as your Puffs called Mala pulionea. 

4. +a. An instrument like a small bellows, 
formerly used for blowing powder npon the hair. 
Obs. b. A small pad of down or other flossy snb- 
stance, for applying powder to the hair or skin. 
More fully Powper-purr. 

1658 Songs Costunre (Percy Soc.) 163 To eject powder in 

‘our hayre, Here is « pritty puff. “ r71a Steen Specs. 

0. 478 & 13 On the other [side], Powder Baggs, Puffs, 
Combs and Brushes. 5758 Jonnson /dler No.5 Pott If the 
hair has lost its powder, a lady has a puff. 1824-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 507 The pedicutus pubis is best 
destroyed hy calomel mized with starch powder, and apptied 
hy means of a down puff. 1908 Lady ro Dec. Hols 
"Beauty Box’ containing .. one box of face powder, wit 
swansdowna puff,..is sent post free. 

+o. A small vessel for sprinkling scent. Obs, 

1436 in Test. Edor, (Surtees) 11. 15 mofe, Unum puff 
argenli pro aqua rosarum spargenda. : 

8. A name for various kinds of very light pastry 
or confectionery; now esp. a ree of puff-paste 


(usually three-cornered), or a light pea cake, 


inclosing jam or the like; also, a light confeetion 
resembling a macaroon. In quot. 1908 = Purr- 
PASTE. (So LG, puffe, puffe-brodt.) 

8419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 353 Panis tevis qui dicitur 
*pouf'. 19769 Mas. Rarratp ae Househkpr. (1778) 164 To 
make German Puffs, 1771 Mas. Havwoop New Present 
895 Lemon Puffs..Chocolate Puffs..Ratafia Puffs. 1795 
Soutuey Lett, sr. Spain (1808) 11. 11 The hostess there 
had just made some puffs, and begged me to eat one, 
#1845 Hoop Sweets of Youth 3, 1 used to revel in a pie, or 


puff. 1864 Jam-puffs [see Jam 55.2 ch 1908 IV esi. Gas. 
15 Auge 7h In pastry Seine is so heavy as puff that has 
ailed, 


8, jg. An inflated speech or piece of display ; an 
empty or vain boast; vsinglory or pride; vain 
show, showy adornment ; inilation of style, bom- 
bast; brag, hluff. ? Ods. 

1567 Daanr Horace, Art Poetry Aiij, Put out no puffes, 
nor thwackyng words. 1631 R. H, Arraignm. Whole 
Creature xia.331 The Idolatrous Philistins..2ll in their Puffe, 
and lollity, swelling <b per and pride. 1680 H. Moras 
Apocal, ae aso A blind puff of pride and vanity of Mind, 
3747 W. Hosstry Foo! (1748) If. 166 It’s all Puff, he has 
but a very indifferent Person. 1824 Sporting Mag. XLIti. 
93 A reat or pretended challenge..generally believed, how- 
ever, to be mere puff. 819 Scotr Let. fo Ld. Alonta 1 
3, Oct. in Lockhart Life, We gave our carriage such addi- 
tional dignity a3 a pair of teaders could add, and went to 
meet him [Prince Leopold] in full puff. 1831 Azsxoto Les. 
25 Apr. in Stantey Liye § Corr. 1. 65 Any thing like puff, 
Or verbal ornament, I cannot bring myseif to. ' 

+b. Anything empty, vain, or unsubstantial; 
a‘thing of nought’. (Cf. breath.) Obs. 

1580 Basincton £xf. Lord's Prayer (1596) 46 He careth 
not for the puffes of this wortd, birth, beautie, weatth or 
wit. 1583 Goons Calvin on Dent. cxcili, 1197 A man 
would haue thought, that alt that ewer had beene done in 
the person of Dauid had been but a puffe. 1606 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas 11. iv. ww. Magnif 336 Honour is but a puffe, 
Life but a Soper. 

Vou, VII. 
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7. Undue or Inflated praise or commendation, 
uttered or written in order to influence public esti- 
mation; an extravagantly landatory advertisement 
or review of a book, a performer or performance, 
a tmdesman’s goods, or the like. 

(In quot. 1602 the Inflated praise of a flatterer.) 

[1602 Maaston Ant. & Aled, w. Wks, 1856 1. 46 Blowne 
up with the flattering "agp Of spungy sycophants.) 
London Mag. 1.8: Puff is a cant word for the applause that 
writers and Book-selters give their own books he to pro- 
mote their sale. 1743 Cienex Let. to Pope 5, 1 am really 
driven to it (as the Puff in the Play-Bilt says) At the Desire 
of several Persons of Quality. ¢ 4 Gotosu. Retad. 110 
The puffof a dunce, he mistook it pL ty 1779 SHERIOAN 
Critic uit. 1794 C. Picor Female Jockey Club 78 ‘The 
amount..is consumed in paying newspaper puffs, 18a 
Scott Frnt. 13 Dec., My name would be only useful in the 
way of puff, for I really kaow nothing of the subject. 1889 
Ruskin Preterita (1. iv, 159 The last puffs written fora 
morning concert. 

8. Applied to a person. . One who brags or 
behaves insolently, or who is puffed up or swollen 
with pride or vanity ; a boaster, a Bragpert. arch. 

3599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ni. iii, The one a light 
voluptuous reueller, The other, a strange arrogatin poffe, 
Both impudent and ignorant inou a as661 boviex 
Worthies, Norfolk (1662) 11, 253 Jobs astolfe, Knight..the 
Stage hath been overbold with his memory, making him a 
Thrasonicat Puff, and emblem of Mock-valour. 1850 WatretR 
Ess. §& Rez, (ed. 3) 1. 392 The age groaned under a come 
pany of lewd, shallow-brained puffs, wretches who seemed 
to have sinned themselves into another kind of species, 

+b. One who praises extravagantly or unduly, 
esp. from interested motives; a writer of puffs: 
=: PUFFER 2. Oés. 

175: Curstear, Lett, 0 June (1774) 131. 199 Lady Hervey, 
who is your puff and panegyrist, writes me word..that you 
dance very genteelly. 1764 Footr Patron 1. Wks. 1799 1. 
397 The fellow has got a little in flesh, by being puff to the 
play-honse this winter, 178) Suraiuan Critic 1. i, [Name 
of « character] Mr. Poff, a gentleman well known in the 
theatricat world. : 

¢c. slang. A decoy in a gambling-honse. 

1731 Gentl, Mag. 1. 25/1 Officers established in the most 
notorious Gaming-Houses...5. ‘Two Puffs, who have Money 
given ‘em to decoy others to play. s9gg A/cm, Cast. f', 
Drake Vl. x, 225, F..cow and then ventured a Guinea at the 
other Banks in Earnest, to prevent any Suspicion of my 
being a Puff. 

9. attrib, and Comb. (Some of these may be 
from the stem of Purr vz.) +a. atirié. or as adj, 
That is like a puff in senses 2-6. Puffed, inflated, 
swelling (774, and fig.). Ods. 

1473 in Swayne Sarum Churchw, Ace. (1896) 1, } palt of 
blew puffe feathers in manner of scaloppys. 1598 E. Gitrin 
Shiad i. (1878) 36 Like a Swartrutters hose his puffe thoughts 
swell, With yeastie amhition. 1598 Mazston Sco. Vitlanie 
1. vii, Mean'st thou that wasted leg, puffe bumbast boot? 

b, Comd,, as (in sense 1) puff-roar, -wind; (in 
sense 5) puff-lart; (in sense 7) puff-master, ~pur- 
weyor, -irap, -writing; + puff-bagged a., wearing 
puffed ‘bags’ or breeches; puff-box, a box to 

old toilet-powder and a powder-pnff; pnff- 
breechea, pufied or inflated breeches; + puff- 
cole, a variety of cole or cabbage (see quot.); 
+ puff-doctrine, vain or empty doctrine; puff- 
fish, a fish of either the Te/rodontids or Diodontidee; 
also called, from their habit of inflating themselves 
with air, globefish, swell-fish, ot puffer; in quot. 
a Tetrodon ; puff-leg,a humming-bird of the genns 
Eriocuemis, having tufts of down upon the legs; 
puff-netting = /eaf-netting (see LEAP sd, 17); 
puff-pig, local name in Newfoundland for tbe 
porpoise (= pufing-pig, s.v. PUFFINO 2" a 1); 
+ puff-ring, (app.) a counterfeit ring made hollow 
instead of solid; puff-ehark, a Californian species 
of dog-fish, Cafu/us uter; puff-atone, local name 
for the soft porous mazrlstone of the Middle Lins; 
puff-throated a., having a puffed or inflated throat; 
puff-wig, a puffed or full wig; + puff-wing, an 
inflated or prominent ‘ wing’ or projection on the 
shoulder of a dress. 

1653 Unqunaar Rabelais tt ii, Great drops of water, soch 
as falt from a “puff-bagged man in a top sweat. ¢ 1843 
Caaryur //ist, Sk. Yas. £ § Chas. I (2898) 260 The huge 
*pufl-breeches of the time. 1620 Vennen Via Recta vii 
35 The top-leaues and heads of Cole that are but a tittle 
closed, which we commonly call *Puffe-cote. s6ag H. 
Nuaton Truth's Triumph 13 This Pontifician “*puffe-doc. 
trine of preparatory workes, 1885 Lapy Bnassev The 
Trades 407 There were tittle *poff-fish, sometimes as round 
as a puff-ball, sometimes as flat as a eat. 1874 Woop 
Nat, Hist, 3:8 The Copper-bellied “Puff-leg.. .The ‘ puffs” 
«took like refined swan'e down, 1762 Harangwes Ceisbr. 
Quack. Doctors Ed, Let., To the Orator of tors, and 
“Puff. Master-General of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 188a *Puff 
Netting [see /eafnetiing s.v. Leap 36, 17), 1861 L. L. 
Noats feedergs 91 At the mention of the sputpig, the 
locat name for the common porpoise, we indulged ourselves in 
a childish laugh. 1908 Athenaeum 11 Apr. 442/2 According 
to Hazlitt,..the rejected *puff-purveyor was none other than 
Charles Lamb. 1534 Moxe Com/. agzt. Trid. 11, Wks. 
1228/1 Like « *puffe rynge of Paris, holowe, tighte and 
counterfait in deede. 1593 Garene Upst, Conrtier Gjb, 
Poffe ringes, and quaint conceits. 1§8a Staxynvuast Ai weir 
u. (Arb.) 57 East, weast and Southwynd, with *pufroare 
mightetye raniping. C. F. Hower Big Game at 
Sea 218 (illustration), ‘The *Puff Shark of California and 
Its Eggs. ¢1640 J. Suvtn //undred of Berkeley (1885) 
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875 In thls towne (Dursley) is a rocke of a strange 
stone called a "Puffe stone. 5949 De Foe's Towr Gt. Brit, 
(ed. 3) 11, 252 That soft, easy-to-be wrought Stone at 
Great Banington, called Puff-stone, prodigious ly strong and 
lasting. 1829 Glover's Hist, Derby 1, 100 Vula, tophu«, 
puff-stone or mart stone is a porous soft stone. 1906 even. 
Gna, 4 Aug. 5/3 Before each man was a “puff tart and a 
glass of ginger-beer. 1863 Rats Nat, Amason ii. (1864) 
Fig A species of "puff-throated manlkin, a little bird which 

ies occasionally across the soad. 1996 Mod. Guiliver’s 

Trav, 172 News-paper, *puff-trap, _— supply of game. 
r70a Fasquaax /nconstant 1. i, Here, slrrah, heres ten 
guineas for thee; get thyself a drugget suit and a “puff-wig, 
and so I dub thee Geatleman-Usher. s982 Sranvnurst 
Aineis it. Ce Much , to a *pufwyad, or nap that 
vannished hastlye. s60x Jonson Poetaster w. i, You 
shall see “hem flock about you with their *puffe wings, aad 
aske you, where you bought your lawne. 807 Sournar 
Esprietla's Lett. 111. 58 *Puft-writing is one of the strange 
tiades in London. 

Puff (pef), 7. Forms: 3-5 puffe(n, 4-7 poff(e, 
5 pouffle, 5-7 puffe, 7~ puff. Pa.t, and pple. 
puffed (puft); 3, 6 pufte (fa. ¢.), 4 poffed, 6 
poffte (fa. pple.), 5-9 puft. (ME. Ks, sb, and 
pugen vb. appear together In Aneren Riwle, early 


| in 13th c., as well-established words, the verb im- 


plying nn OF, *puffian, existing beside the recorded 


form pyffau (imper. py/, pa. t. py/te):—OTent. 
*‘pugijau und *puffjan. (Or OE. pyffan might 
perth. Itself give ME. puffer in the same way as 
OE. dyegel appears ia Aneren R, as cugeel, later 
cudgel.) Of onomatoporic origin, representing the 
action and sound of emitting from the lips a puff 
of breath. Kindred forms, either from OTent. or 
formed afresh, appear in MDnu. puffen to puff, 
blow, early mod.Du. fof* bueca, buecarum inflatio ; 
bombas, flatus, sclopns hie ; pof ‘paff", pof- 
bal ‘ball blown or pafied up’ (Hexham); poffen, 
‘flare, sufflare, baceas inflare; turgere, ampuilari’ 
(Kilian); ‘to pof, blow, swell up, to boast, brag, 
vannt’ (Hexham), 

Other senses of guffen, offen, in LG. and Du., and thence 
in mod.Ger., Da., Sw., as to strike with an audible knock, to 
pop, thump, bang, crack, or simply to strike, and of the 
cogn. sb, in the corresponding sense of an audihle hlow, etc., 
inay have been developed front the same originat word, or 
may be later echoic formations expressive of sudden noise + 
cf. F, fou ‘an exclamation expressing the noise of some- 
thing falling ‘, with derived vb. fouffer; also F. sougfet, 
from souffer to blow.} 

1. rir. To blow with a short abrupt blast or 
blasts; to emit a puff of air or breath; to esca 
asa puff. Za puff out, up, to issue, arise in putts, 

(Cf. ¢x000 in Napier OF, Gélosses i. 1886, Spirantis, i. 
suffantis,(gi.) piflendes. fdfd. 4931 Exalani?, ut opytie. 
fbid. xviit. 42 Effauit, pyfe. ¢xo00 in Techuer's Zischr, 
(1885) 11. r21 Pyf on pinne scyte finger.} 

arg Auer. X. 124 Vor nouder ne mei be wind.. fulen 
bine soule pauh hit puffe on fc, bute gif fi sutf hit makie, 
1384 Cuaccer 7/7. Fame ut, 776 Eolvs..toke his blake 
trumpe faste And gan to puffen and to blaste, 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl, Epist. 350 When the windes cease puffing. 1600 
Suaxs, 4. VY, Z. inv. 50 Like foggy South, puffing with 
winde and raine. 1656 Taarr Comm. i iv.14 Thy breath 
is in thy nostrils, ever ready to out, 1841 Borrow 
Aincalit, xi. § 2. 53 The bellows puff uatil the coal is excited 
to a furious glow. 1865 Basinc-Gouto Werewolves vii, 
The air puffing up off the btue twinkting Bay of Biscay. 

b. To breathe quick and hard, as when ont of 
breath from running or otber exertion; to breathe 
hard, pant violently; often, fo puff and blow; 
hence, to run or go with puffing or panting. Also 
(4) érans. with oué: to utter breathlessly or with 
panting (quot. 1599); (¢) ¢razs. in catsal sense: 
to cause to puff, to put out of breath (chiefly in 
pa. fple.: see PUFFED 3). 

1377 Lanct, P, Pf. B, xi. 87 le sha! have a penaunce 
in ha paunche and puffe at ech a worde. sgBt MutcasTea 
Positions xxaiii. (5887) 119 To be hoat and chafe, to puffe 
and btow, to sweat. 31599 Nasne Lenten Stuffs ig ra 
ire came lazily waddling in, and puffed out, Pork, Pork, 
Pork, Suaxs, Cor, it. i 230 Flamias Doe..puffe To 
1710 Apotson Jaticr No, 165 4 


winne a vulgar station, 
much out of Breath. 


Puffing and blowing as if.. ve h 
8806-7 J. Bearsroap Afiseries Hum, Life (1826) Vv. xvii, 
After toiling and poffing Bere the very top of the building. 
1898 4 Udbutt's Syst. Aled. V. 955 They puff after trains. 

ec. To vend, forth puffs or whiffs of vapour or 
smoke, as a steam-engine, or a person smoking 
tobacco; to move away, in, out, with puffing, as 
a locomotive or steamboat. = 

1783 Cowrrs Conversation 248 The dozing sa) rop the 
Phee & strain, Then panes an ff—and pda and passe 
again. 1849 D. G. Mircuett Battle Summer (1852) 222 

he railway engines are puffing out of Paris. 186: Hucnes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. tii, Sanders... puffed away at his cigar. 
1870 Mas, Rippeut Austin Friars i, Where the trains now 
go puffing iy ee of ini wae ras act 4 
Outing U.S.) . 372/2 A light rain was fatli 
ieatier puffed away from the South Stack Lighthouse. 

+2, intr, To blow abruptly from the lips as an 
expression of contempt or scom; to say ‘ pooh!’ or 
the like ; to speak or behave scornfally or insoleatly, 
to swagger. Puff af, to express contempt of, to 
defy scornfully, to pooh-pooh, Ods. 

ce Caxton Sonnes of Ayntonwi.as Vf ye hadde seen 
hym chauage biscolour, pouff, blowe, asa man cruelt prowde 
and owterageouse, 1575 Langnas Let. (1871) 42 The King 
fumed,.. Princes puft, Bar{ojnz blustered, Lordz i too 


PUFF. 


loour. 1612 Bratr Ps. x. 5 As for all his enemies, he puffeth 
at them, ¢16z0 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 137 Thus 
lye they low who did most proudly puff, 1677 Orway Cheats 
Cy sre 1, i, One that frowns, puffs, and looks big at all 
Tankind. kK 
3. trans. To drive, impel, or agitate by puffing ; 
to blow away, down, off, out, 2p, ete. with a quick 
short blast ; to emit (smoke, steam, etc.) in puffs. 
1225 Ancr. R. 266 3if a miracle nere het pufte adun 
bene deouel pet set on hire so ueste. 72 Lanct. P, Pi 
R. v. 16 Firies and plomtrees were puffed [C. v1. 119 poffed] 
to pe erthe. 149) Trevisa’s Barth. De P. Re xvi. Uxxxi. 
(W. de W.) Lvily By: Powder..hath that name for it is ft 
wyth pe wynde, 31567 Daant Horace, Epist. ui. G vj, That 
haffes it vp and puffes it downe, 1982 STANYHUAST fe neis 
ut. (Arb,) 74 In three days sayling wee shal too Candye be 
ufied. 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 1.623 When the clearing 
North will puff the Clouds away. 1720 Gay Trivia ut. 191, 
1 thirsty stand.., See them puff off the froth, and gulp 
amain, 1796 Jane Austen Pride & Pre. xi, My feelings 
are not puffed about with every attempt to move them. 
1867 Taottore Chron. Barse? x\vi, As he pufted the cigar- 
smoke out of his mouth. 1889 Dovie Afreah Clarke 138 
Bullets which puffed up the white dust all around him. 
+b. To blow short blasts (with mouth or 


bellows) upon (a fire) to make it burn up. Ods. 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch. 1. i, That's his fire-drake, His luags, 
his Zephyrus, he that puffes his coales, 1698 Turcuin 
Whitehall in Fi, ii, Embers,..Which Fate puffs up unto 
ablaze, a 1763 Snenstone Colentira 52 She..Foments the 
infant flame, and puffs itinto life, | 

ce. To blow ou/, extinguish with a puff. 

1547 Bk. Alarchauntes c ij b, Some poore foole..stycketh 
vp a candell vpon a pyller, and oure marchaunt arone 
snatcheth and puffeth it out. 16z1 Quaates Argalus & P. 
(1678) 5: This breath shall puff thee out. 1752 Vounc 
Brothers. i, Those That would make kings, and puff them 
out at pleasure. 18979 i Topuunter Adcestis 104 Yet we 
go out, Like candles puffed, not willingly. We die. 

d. To smoke (a tobaceo-pipe or cigar) in 
intermittent puffs or whiffs. 

1 W. Tavinc Knickerd. wi. iii. (1820) 179 Here the old 
burgher would sit..puffing his pipe, 1861 Gro, Exior Sites 
Al. vi, The farrier was puting his pipe rather fiercely. 1875 
H. James &. Hudson i, Rowland .. lighted a cigar and 
puffed it awhile in silence, : 

e. To apply powder wilh a powder-puff: with 
the powder, or the surface, as object. Also aésof. 
1838 D. Jerroto Men of Character (1851) 5 Job..tried to 
ud, but his unsteady hand..sent forth the powder above, 
elow, about, but not upon the head. 1909 Lady 7 Jan. 
34/3 Afterwards puff on a little rice powder. /dfd. 2t Jan. 
2116/1 The skin should then be puffed over with her Beauty 
Powder, 

f. To drive or cause to move with puffing. 

1903 Smaré Set 1X. 147/1 He puffed his automohile up 
the drive. 

4. To cause (something) to swell by pufiing or 
blowing air into it; to blow ow? or 2; to inilate; 
to distend by inflation, or in any way, as by stuffing 
or padding, ot, in costume, by bunching up the 
stuff in rounded masses. 

1539 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iti. 173 Apparelled in 
whyte Satten puffed out with crymsen sarcenet. 1592 
Garene Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) X1. 69 What 
say you tothe Butcher..that hath pollicies to puffe vp his 
meate to please the eye? 1679 Brount Ane. Tenures 11 
He should dance, puff up his Cheeks, making therewith a 
sound, 1735 Somrevitte Chase 1, 561 The Huntsman.. 

uffs his Cheeks in vain. 1774 Gotvsm. Wat. fist. (1776) 
VIT..152 This method of puffing itself up, is similar to that 
in pigeons, whose crops are sometimes greatly distended 
with air, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 618 ‘The checks 
.-drawa in ard puffed out by the respiratory movements. 

b. intr. To swell 2p or become distended or 
swollen, 

1725 Bradley's Fam, Dict. s.v. Lenton, Should the Lemon- 
Slips happen to puff or curn sower in the Vessels, wherein 
they are kept. /6/d. s. vy. Sweetmeats, Wet Sweetmeats 
are.,subject to sour and puff, which procecds from the 
moistness of the fruit. 1737 Bracken Karriery Impr. (1757) 
Il. 238 They [wind- alley will not rise and puff up. 1 
Med, rai. Xi. 119 When exposed. .toa citation 
fire, it [opium] begins to melt and to puff up. 

_ © trans, To adom with puffs; to dress the hair 
in pats. See Purr sb. 2b. 

1891 Sanan J. Duncan Auer. Girl in London 
hice puffed and curled me. eo 

5. fig. (¢rans.) To ‘inflate’ or cause to ‘swell’ 
with vanity, pride, ambition, oc the like; to make 
vain, proud, or arrogant; to elate, exalt in mind; 
rarely, to cause to swell with anger, to enrage 
(quots. 1555: 1815). Usually with 2p; most 
commonly in pa. pple. puffed up. 

1526 TinoaLe Col. ti. 18 Causlesse pufe vppe with his 
flesshly mynde. 1535 Coveavate 1 Cor. viii. 2 Knowltege 
puffeth a man vp, but love edifyeth. sss Even Decades 
240 Kynge Iohn..was puffed vp with anger. 1634 Hev- 
woon Maidenhead Lost 1. Wks. 1874 1V, 122 There is no 
change of Fortune Can puffe me or deiect me, 1681 
DavoEen Abs, & Achit.1. 48 Not stain’d with cruelty, nor 
cae with pride. 1724 De For Afem. Cavalier (1840) 25 

ictory had not pul ed him up. 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 
156 Being puffed up with rage, they commenced an attack 
on the temporary paling. 1863 EK. V. Neate Anal. Th. & 
Nat, 223 Its tendency 1s to puff men up with a persuasion 
of their own greatness. 

+b. (with wf.) To exalt unduly in position or 
authority. Obs, 

1535 Coverpate Judg. ix. 11 Shat 1 leaue my swetnes and 
my good frute, and go to be puft vp aboue the trees? 1612 
Lacon £'ss., Judicature (Arh) 456 Puffing a Court vp 
beyond her hounds for their own scrappes and aduantage, 


1570 


1641 Mutton Aniniadz. xiii. 44 No more then a specialt 
endorsement could make to puffe up the foreman of a Jury. 
6. To praise, extol, or commend in inflated or 


extravagant terms, usually from interested motives ; 
esp. to advertise with exaggerated or falsified praise. 


Also with off (now rare or obs.). 

1735 Pore Prol. Sat. 2 Full-blown Bufo, puff’d by 
ev'ry quill; Fed with soft Dedication all day long. 1749 
Cuestaar. Lett, 27 Sept. (775) TI, 228 Sir Charles 
Williams has puffed you (as the mob call it) here ex. 
tremely. 1750 /éid, 12 Oct. (1774) III. 55 Where she will 
.-puff you, if I may use so low a word. 1789 SARAH 
Fievoine C’tess of Dellwyn 11, 283 The Captain proceeded 
. hy puffing off himself. 1782 Eviz. Brower Geo. Bateman 
II. 60 To puff his performances into notice, 1799 Med. 
Jrul. 11. 150 The only way a quack-medicine gets very 
celebrated, is, by its being constantly puffed off in adver- 
tisements, 1813 ScoTr Fav, Lett. 29 June, Each puffed the 
other in alternate compliments, which were mutually 
accepted. 1858 Lv. St. Leonanoa Handy Bk, Prop. Law 
ii, 7 You may falsely praise, or, ns it is vulgarly termed, 
puff your property. 

b. absol. (also with dependent clause). To tell 
or say lo the praise of any one. 

¢1750 W. Stroup Afen, 10 He wanted me to, .puff for 
him (as he called it) that he had a large estate in Warwick.- 
shire. 19792 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode to my Ass x,1 could 
say such things about myself—But God forbid that I should 


puff! 


Q. intr. To bid at an auction for the purpose of 
inflating or raising the price: ef. PurFER 2b, 
Purrine vd/, sb. 4b. 

7. Comb, as + puff-loaf a., that ‘ puffs’ loaves, 
i. e. causes them to swell up. (See also prec. 9 b.) 

1577 Staxvnvast Deser. Jrel, iii. in Flolinshed (1587) 11. 
23 The colerake sweeping of a pufloafe baker. | 

uff (pvt), it, Also6 poff. [Echoic. So also 
MDu, suf] A representation of the act of blow- 
ing in pufis; also, of blowing abruptly from the 
lips; hence, an expression of contempt (cf. Poox). 
¢1460 Sowneley Myst, ii. 277 Puf | this smoke dos me 
mych shame. 1481 Caxton Neynard xxvi. (Arb.) 59 Puf 
said the foxe,..be He so sore aferd herof? 1606 Str G. 
Goosecappe v.i.in Bullen O. Pé. 111. 89 Puffe, is there not 
a feather in this ayre Aman may challenge for her? ¢ 1620 
Rowtanns Paire Mee Knaves (Hunter, Cl.) 20 le teach 
thee..To take Tobacco like a Caualeere. Thus draw the 
vapor thorow your nose, and say, Puffe, it is gone, fuming 
the smoke away. 16z0 Swetnamt Arraign'd 1. ii, Aiv, 
Puffe, giue me some ayre, I am almost stifled, puffe, Oh, 
my sides! 1870 Miss Briocman Ro. Lynne I. iv. 55, 
‘T have found it so ’—puff, puff [smoking a cigar). 

Puff-adder. [a. S. Aft. Du. Jof-adder: sce 
Purr v.) A large and very venomous African 
viper (Litis or Clotho artetans), which puffs out 
or inflates the upper part of its body when excited. 

1824 Buacner. Trav. 1. 469 12 is well known in the colony 
by the name of the Paf-Adder (Puff Adder). Its venom is 
said to be most fatal. 1834 Paincte A4/*, S&. viii. 279 The 
puff-adder..is a heavy..sluggish animal, very thick in pro- 
portion to its length. 1871 Kincstey A¢ Last ii, But who 
will call the Puff Adder of the Cape..anything hut ugly 
and horrible? 1896 List Anim. Zool, Sec. 643 Bitts 
arietans, Puff-Adder. /faéd, Africa and Arabia, 

Pu-ffatory, a. wonce-wd. [f. Purr v., after 
such words as Javdatory.] Having the quality of 
‘ puffing’, ot of a ‘ puff’: see Purr v. 6, sb. 7. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V.85 Used as a peg to hang a note- 
ernatt upon, 1854 G. Gitrittan in Watson Lete. § 

‘rnis. (1892) 395 Authors are better of seeing all reviews, 
unless the pet ly puffatory or malignantly abusive. 

Puff-ball. {f Purr sd. (sense 3) or v. + BALL 
$6.1; so Dn. pof-bal: see Purr v.] 

1. A fungus of the genus Lycoperdon or of some 
allied genus; so called from the ball-like shape of 
the ripe spore-case, and its emission of the spores 
in a cloud of fine powder when broken. (Some 
of the species are edible in an untipe state.) 

1649 Buitne Eng. Zniprov, [mpr. (1653) 34 And filleth the 
Earth with Wind,..and makes it swell aod rise like a Puf- 
ball. 1702 PAil. Trans, XXIII. 1364, 1 find the Dust of the 
.. Puff-Ball to he the minutest Powder that Lever saw. 1785 
Maatyn Roussean's Bot. xxxii. (1794) 502 Common Puff-ball 
is roundish, and discharges its dust by a torn aperture in the 
top. 1843 Zoologist 1. 25 Intoxicating the bees..by filling 
the hive with the smoke of an ignited puff-hall. 1861 
H. Macmittan Footnotes fr. Page Nat, 199 The giant puff- 
hall (Bovista gigantea). increases from the size of a pea to 
that of a melon in a single night. 

Aig. 1826 Pusey in Liddon, ete. £2 (1893) I. iv. 87 [Writing 
from Berlin..he states that] Tholuck was initiated a few 
days since,,.and that great puff-ball Marheineke detivered 
addresses in Latin. 1873 Letann Egypt. Sketch Bh. 221 A 
poisonous puff-ball of pride. 

b. collect. The powdery spores of a species of 
Lycoperdon used as a styptic. 

1767 Goocu Treat, Wounds 1.173 Over which..it will 
still he right to apply Puff-Ball,..or some such substance,.. 
to retard the fall of the eschar as long as possible: 

2. = PowDER-PuFF 1a; also /razs/, and fig. 

1821-2 Swainson Zool. [d/ustr. 11. Plate 99 The dispro- 
portionate size of the head [of the puft-bird] is rendered more 
conspicuous by the bird raising its feathers so as to appear 
not unlike a puff ball. 1860 Afacm. Afag. Sept. 380/1 The 
puff-ball of the dandelion. 1892 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's 
Ann. 396/1 The exquisite little white puft-halls of dogs. 

Puwfi-bird, Any bied of the American family 
Bucconide or fissirostral barbets, so called from 
their habit of puffing out their feathers. 

1821-2 SWAInson Zool, /Uusty. 11. Plate 99 There is some: 
thing very grotesque in the appearance of ail the Puff birds. 


PUFFER. 


1895 C. Dixon in Forla. Rev. Apr. 144 The Bucconide or 
puff-hirds with forty-three species. 

Puffed, puft (pzit), //. a. [f. Purr v.] 

1. Blown up, inflated; distended by inflation. 

3579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 38/2 It is as a blowen 
bladder, or a puffed thing, as ye tearme it here. 1598 Frorto, 
Fogliata,a kinde of thin light puft paste meate made in 
Italie. 1626 Suart. & Maakn. Country Farme 585 The 
last is that which is called pufe paste, being of all other the 
most daintiest and pleasantest in taste, 1832 TENNYSON 
Pal. Art 63 Where with puffed cheek the belted hunter 
blew His wreathed huglehorn, 

b. Swollen or distended in any way; stuffed 
or padded so as to swell ont; gathered in so as 
to produce a soft swelling mass, as in costume. 

1536 in Archeologia (1812) XVI. 24 There must be 
provided ..a cast or puffed Ymage of a_princesse ap- 
parailled in her Robes of Estate. 159r Svivester Dx 
Bartast. ii. 949 Thy huff'd, puff'd, painted, curl’d, purl’d 
wantou Pride. 1617 Moryson /tin, ut. 169 They weare 
great large puffed hreeches, gathered close aboue the knees, 
and each puffe made ofa diuers light colour. 1862 Ladies’ 
Gaz. Fashion Jan, 8/1 Very small puffed under-sleeves, 

2. fig. Inflated or swollen with vanity, pride, 
etc. Also puffed-wp: cf. PurF v. 5. 

1553 T. Witson Rhed. 88b, Puffed presumpcion, passeth 
not a poynct, 1628 Fectnam Resolves 11. [1] Ixvii, They 
are but puft minds, that bubble thus above Inleriours. 
1748 Tuomson Cast. /ndol. u. xxiii, Poor sons of puft-up 
Vanity, not Fame. 1818 Cossett Pol. Keg. XXXII. 317 
The puffed-up agents of great English manufacturers, 

b. Inflated or bombastic in language or style, 
1587 Frenne Contn. Holinshed 11). 1363/2 With sim- 
licitie of words, and not with puffed eloquence. 1847 

Hont Mex, Women & B. 11. i. 15 [He] has something of 
a puffed and uneasy pomp. : 

3: Put out of breath by exertion ; ‘ blown’. 

1813 Moore Post-dag ii. 6o On his Lordship’s entering 

uficd. 1847 TENNyson Princ, tv, 246 Flect I was of foot:.. 
behind I heard the puff'd pursuer. 1853‘C. Bepe’ Verdant 
Green xviii, You look rather puffed. 

Henee Puffedness (pz‘ftynés) ; also Pu'ffed-up- 
ness (s0nce-wd.). 

1648-60 Hexnam, Solsterachtigheydt, Puffednesse, or 
Swolne up in the cheeks, 1887 Chicago Advance 14 July 
447 A Quaker lady..gave a sermon in a single sentence 
‘ Neate of puffedupness ’. 

Puffer (pz'fai).  [f. Purr v.+-£n1.] One who 
or that which puffs, 

1. A person or thing that blows in short abrupt 
blasts, or emits puffs of smoke, steam, etc.: asa 
tobacco-smoker, a sleam-engine or steamboat, etc. 

1629 Apr. Harsnerr Rules Chigwell Sch. in Viet. Co. 
Hist., Essex (1907) IL. S44 (The Latin schoolmaster was to 
be] a man..of a grave behaviour, ofa sober and honest con- 
versation, no tipler nor Haunter of ale houses, no Puffer of 
Tobacco, 1664 Corton Scarron, 1. Wks. (1765) 9 Jove..made 
him [/Eolus] King of all the Puffers, 12801 in Wests. Gaz. 
S Dec. (1901) 10/2 [On Christmas Eve, 1801, the first load 
of passengers ever moved by the force of steam was conveyed 
by Trevithick’s locomotive] ‘Captain Dick's Puffer’ [as it 
was called—through Camborne}. 1901 Scotsman 19 Dec. 
5/4. One of the crew of the puffer ha fallen overboard. 

b. Local name of various birds : see quots. 

1773 Genll, Mag, XLII. 220/1 Among upwards of 160 
species of hirds, uatives of or killed in England, are the 
following,..a kind of Puffer not described. 18.. ATKINSON 
Prov, Names Birds, Puffer, North England for Blue Tit- 
mouse, Parus caerulea, 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Puffer.. 
2. The little grebe, Tachybaptes fuviatilis, nlorth] Y[or]ks. 
Vks. Weekly Post (Dec. 31, 1898). 

ce. A puff-fish: see Purr sd.gb. (U.S.) 

1846 Worcester, Pufér,..a smallsea-fish. 1864 WessTer, 
Puffer..3. A fish of the genus Diodon; globe-fish. 

-d. A porpoise: ef. puf-pig (Purr sb. gb), 
pufing-pig (Purrine ppl. a. 1). (U.S.) 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 4 

2. One who extols a person or thing in inflated 
terms, and usually for some interested reason; a 
writer of ‘ puffs’ (see Purr sd. 7). 

¢19736 Hocaati in A. Dobson Lif iv. (1883) 33 What the 
puffers in books call the great style of: maple 1979 
Mae. D’Aantay Diary 12 Oct., Heis..a prodigious puffer— 
now of bis fortune, now of his family. «1788 N. Corron 
Fable Poems (1810) 25/1 Now, like the doctors of to day 
[He] Retains his es ers too in pay. 1883 S. C. Hatt 
Retrospect 1, 273 The gross devices resorted to by puffers 
of ae medicines. , 

. A person employed by the vendor to bid at 
an auclion for the purpose of ‘inflating’ or running 
up the price and inciting others to buy. 

19760 C. Jounston Chrysaé (1822) 111. 213 It is only slip- 
ping a puffer or two at them..and they may be raised to 
any price. 1818-19 Leics New Pict. London (1823) tor 
(Mock Auctions) Associates, called puffers, are in waiting to 
raise the article beyond its value. 1867 Act 30 & 31 Vict. 
c. 48 § 3‘ Puffer’ shall mean a person appointed to hid on the 
part of the owner. 1877 Wittiams Read Prof. 168 The sale 
of real estate by auction is now regulated by an act which 
renders invalid every such sale where a puffer is employed. * 

+e. A teacher who ‘inflates’ his pupils with 
supetficial knowledge; a ‘crammer’, O/s, 4 

19786 Cumarzatann Observer No, 28 I. 270 The Py rbice 
Puffers..who are endowed with the happy. faculty of instil- 
ling arts and sciences into their disciples, tike fixed air into 
a vapid menstruum. 4 u 

8. Sometbing that puffs up or inflates one with 
pride or the like. Cf. Purr v, §. 

1789 J. Baown Se. Reis. (1807) 141. My knowledge but 
an accursed puffer up! A murderer of my soul ! 

4. A bucking-kier: see BuckIna v7, sé.1 and 


Kiger. Also in comb. puffer-pipe. 


PUFFERY. 


3875 Knicut Died Alech., Puffer, a vat in which goods 
are boiled in aa alkaline solution... Puger-pipe, the vertical 
axial pipe in a kier in which cotton goods are washed during 
the bleaching process. 

Puffery (pz-fori). [f. Purr v. or Purren: sec 
-ERY. Cf. obs. Du. pofferde ‘ boasting, bragging, or 
vaunting ’ (Hexham). 

1, The practice of the ‘ puffer’; 
tion, esp. by way of advertisement. 

1783 V. Knox &ss. (1819) TE. levi, 46 There would be no 
partial judgments, no puffery, 1831 Cantvir Sart. Res. 
1. ii, An epoch when Puffery and Giackery have reached 
a eh unexampled in the annals of mankind. 1893 Times 
10 Feb, 10/2 No puficry and no trickery could beguile either 
the Bourses or the private investors. 

2. Puffs collectively, frills or frilling of puffs: see 


Purr sb. 2b. 
3860 Jilustr. Lond. News 25 Feb. 198/1 Alt that hoops, 
wder, and puffery can do for them has been done. 1868 
oumg Lee 2, God/rey Ix, The whiteness of her neck [was] 
veiled with white puffery of tulle. 1884 Punch 1 Mar. 100 
In pufferies of all sizes dressed. 
(f. Purr 5d. 


+ Pu ff-fist, -foist. 04s. rare. 
or vd, stem + Fist 56.2, Foist 30.3, crepilus. Cf 


Puckrist of same date.] = PUFF-RALL 1. 

1597 Geraave Herbal ut. clxii. 1386 Puffes Fistes (/udex 
Pulie Fistes}, are common! called in Latine Lufi erepitus, 
or Woolfes Fistes:..in Eaglish Puffes Fistes,and Fussebals in 
the north. 1634 Witnen Lviddemes xxiii, 85 That uncleanly 
mushrum ball Which in some countries wee a Pufffoyst call. 


Puffin! (pe‘fin). Forms: 4 poffoun, -in, (5 
pophyn), 6 puffing, 4-7 puffyn, ee puffen, 6- 
puffin. [ME. foffie, pophyn; in latinized form, 
pl. foffones; also puffyt. Origin unascertained : 
see Note below. 

A sea-bird of the genus Fratercufa, of the family 
Alerde or Auks ; esp. the common J, arcéica, found 
abundantly on the coasts of the N. Atlaatic, baving 
a very large curiously-shaped furrowed and parti- 


coloured bill. 

Formerly erroneousty supposed by some to be wingless, 
and by others reckoned as a fish, its flesh having a fishy 
taste and being allowed to be eaten in Lent. 

1337 Caption of Seisin(of Scilly) 5 May(Duchy of Corawall), 
Ran{ulphus] de Albo Monastrio tenet Insulam de Sully et 
rleddit] inde ad idem f[estulm Di[midium] marce vel ccc 
ae 1366 Ministers’ Ace. Uundle 823 No. 22(P.R.O.), 

dem respondet de vsde poffon’ hoc anno. 1367 Jéid., Exitus 
chacee cuniculoram et Poffonum. 41490 Horonea fifa, 
(1778) 98 Insula Rascow..iaculta cum cuniculis et avibus 
vocatis pophyns. 1s0a dee. Ld. High. Treas. Scot, U1. 158 
Trem..to ane man of the laird of Cesnokkis that brocht 
pufhagis to the King, xxviijs. @ 1529 Skrtton LA, Sparcwe 
454 The puffin and the tele Money they shall dele To poore 
folke at large, 1530 Patser. 2599/1 Puffya a fysshe lyke a 
teele, a1gsa Leann /fin. VI. 65 Puffins, Birdes less then 
Jukkes having grey Fethers like Dukkes. 1603 Caenw 
Cornwall 35b, The Puffyn.. whose young ones are thence 
ferretted out, being exceeding fat, kept salted, and reputed 
for fish, as comming neerest thereto in their taste. 165§ 
Movurer & Bennet /leadié's dup, xviii. 165 Pufias, whom 
T may call the feathered fishes, are accounted even by the 
holy fatherhood of Cardinals to be ao flesh but rather fish. 
1678 Purtutes (ed. 4), gee a sort of Coot or Seagull, 
supposed to be so called from its round belly; as it were 
swelling oud puffing out. 1736 SuHenipan Let. to Swift 
12 May in Swift's Corr. (1768) LV. 159, 1 bave twenty 
tambs..as plump as puffins. 1865 Gosse Land § Sen (1874) 
2 Known hy the fishermen as sea parrots or coulternebs ; 

at more generally designated in books as puffins. 


b. Erroneously applied to a species of Shear- 
water (Puffinus angforum, family Procellariidx), 
found in the Isle of Man and the Sellly Islands. 

31674 Ray Collect. Words, Water Fowl fg! The Puffin or 
Curviere: Puffinus Anglorum. ‘This bird builds on a tittle 
Island called the calf of Man at the South End of the Isle 
of Man and also upon the Silly Islands, but is nothing such 
a thing as is descri in Aldrovandus:; for that is feather’d 
and can fly swiftly, 1678 —IWillughby's Ornith. 333 The 
Paffin of dhe Isle of Man, which F take to be the bead 
Anglorum. 1688 R. Hote Arnioury 1, 298/2 The Pufiia 
of the Isle of Maa, or the Mancks Puffin. .is something less 
in body than a Tame Pigeon. 1884 Farrell's Brit. Birds 
1V. 21 ‘Phe Manx Shearwater is the commonest species of 
the geuus in the British seas... It owes its trivial name to 
Willughby, who speaks of it as the Puffin of the Isle of Man. 

c. Applied locally in Ireland to the Razor-bill. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Nantes Birds 217 Razor bill (Alca 
torda\. ,. Puffin (Autriav. 

G. attrib. and Comd,, as puffin-cock, -hole; 
puffin-auk, = a. ; 

1796 Cuagtorre Smirn Marchntont 11. 199 The cries of 
the sand-piper, the gear the pee gull. x90: 
Wide Warde Mt ~ VIIL. 133/1 Absorbed in the pastime of 
probing puffin-holes in search of eggs, 1902 N. Howaro 
Kiarian u. 32 Nay, they shalt fight lke puffin-cocks, 

[Wote. Suggestions as to the origin of the name pufiuhave 
mostly supposed some connexion with the verb or s pee or 
the adj. xy. Thus it has been conjectured to refer to the 
‘puffy ' or corpulent appearance of the bird (quot. 1678), or 
esp. to the plumpness of the young, formerly considered a 
fiblicacy (cf. the simile ‘as plump as a puffin); also to the 
soft downy clothing of the young (Prof. A, Newton). Others 
have sought an explanation in the remarkable ‘ puffed-out’ 
beak, or in a puthng sound uttered by the bird or its young 
when seized. Caius (1570) expressly declares that the name 
is derived ‘a naturali voce fvfin’. Bot, as the ME. forms 
of the namie are spelt fof, and the earlest known associa. 
tion of the hird under this name, was with Corawall and 
Scilly, it is evident that these conjectures rest on insecure 
bases. The name may even have come from Cornwall, and 
its change to ' puff-' may be due to ' popular etymology "in 
English. The erroneous sense b, is due to Ray, who mis- 


inflated lauda- 
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took young specimens of the shearwater from the Isle of 
Man for puffins, and applied to them the name Pufinns 
wee {applied hy Gesner to the reat puffin), which has 
unhappily been retained in ornithological nomenclatnre.} 

+ Pu-ffin2. Oés. [app. f. Purr v. or sd.: in 
sense 1, perh. with some notion of connexion with 
pree., which by 1600 was prob. popularly associated 
with puffing. The other senses appear to be more 
or less distinct formations froin puff] 

1. Applied in contempt or reproach to a person 
puffed up with vanity or pride. 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch, in. iv, What shatl we doc with this 
same Puffin [Dapper] here Now hee's o° the spit? 1631 
Bearnwait Waimsies, Newter 67 What will this poftin 
come to in time? 1661 Sir Hf. Vane's Politics 7 Bélsre.. 
that swoln Paffin rose to that growth and immense grandure. 

2. Some kiad of fish, also called fork-jsh: see 
Fork 53.16. Also puffin-fish. 


1598 FLoaio, stot ee ia forke-fish, it is like a my | 
be ee 


some call it a puffinefish, 1601 Hottano Péiny 1. 261 T 
Puffen or Fork-fish. Jieth in await..ready to strike the 
fishes that passe hy with a sharpe rod or pricke that he bath. 
1617 Minsneu Duetor, A Puffen, or Forke-fish... Est 
enim furcatA caud4 et aculeat, vt sagitta, 

3. Name of a variety of apple: = Purr sé. 3b. 
Also puffin-apple. 

1589 Riven Sidl, Schol. 47 A Puffin, otherwise called an 
roo. shillings, Malan pulmoncum, 1736 Aisswortn Lai. 
Dict. A pufhia apple, Malua pulmoniun, 175510 JOuNsoN. 

4, = PUFF-BALL 1, rare—°. (? error.) 

1785 Jouxson, Puffin... .3. Akind of fuagus filled with dust. 

5. pé. ?Some inferior kind of meal or flour: see 


quot. 

1387 J. Hooxzr Deser. Exeter in Holinshed Céron, WI. 
1022/1 In this extremitie the bakers and housholders were 
driuen to secke vp their old store of puffins and bran, where- 
with they in times past were woont to make horssebread. 

Puffiness (p‘finés). [f& Purry + -NEss.] 
The quality or condition of being puffy. 

1. Puffed-up or inflated condition (/#/. and fig.). 

1668 H, More's Div, Dial. 1.To Rar. A iij, The Levity and 
Paffiness of their Spirits has carried their conceptions. above 
the levell ofcommon Sense. a17g0 A. Hite (1.), Some of M. 
Voltaire’s pieces are so swelled with this presumptuous 

uffiness. 1850 Leiten tr. C. O. Alddler’s Ane. Art § 204 

A puffiness in the treatment of the folds is observ. 
able in ihe draperies, 1897 Adiéutt’s Syst. Med. IV. 321 
The patient's attention is first attracted to the malady hy 
the puffiness of the lower cyelids. f 

2. Inclination to puff or pant, shorl-windedness. 

2813 Examiner ro May 297/2 His breathing puffiness, 
and inarticulate enunciations. 

uffinet (po'finet). [f. Purrin] +-r7 dimin.] 
A local name of the Black Guillemot. 

1678 Ray IWrllughby's Ornith. 326, ¥ guess this..to be the 
same with the Paffinet of the Farn Islands, which they told 
us was of the bigness of a Dove. 1885 Swainson f’rov. 
Names Birds 218 Black Guillemot. .. Pufinet (Farn Istands). 


Puffing (pz'fin), 24/. sb. (f. Purr v.+-1nc!] 
The action of the verb Purr: and derived senses. 
1. The action of blowlng in short blasts, panting 


as one out of breath, emitting puffs of steam, cte. 
: x Tarvisa ltrs a ve erie Gs MS.), A 

tel puffynge of wynde quykeb and tendep leye. 1548 
Beare hs id. Scot. B iD So stepe be these bankes on 
oer syde and depe.., that who gocth straight doune 
shalbe ia daunger of tumbling, & the commer vp so sure of 

uffyng & payne. rg8: Muncaster Positions xx, (1887) 84 

'o eager walking..encreaseth puffing and blowing. 1714 
Sfeet. No. 558 #4 Another, after a great deal of puffing, 
threw down his Luggage. 1849 F. B. Heao Stokers & 
Pokers iii. (1851) 41 The loud puffing of an engine announces 
the approacb..of empty carriages. 

+2. coucr, ?A powder-puft. Obs. rare. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. vii. 112 [He] never went 
without a small Box of Powder, or dried Meale and his 
Paffings. u A ; i 

3. The action of distending something by blow- 
ing ; blowing up, inflation. Also fig. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R.v. xii. (W. de W.) k v/2 
Portes and wyndyage of the guttes. 1530 Patscr. 259/1 
Puffyng up, inflation. 1993 [sce b]. 1607 Torset Fours 
Beasts (1658) 431 \ Musk-cat..doth loosen and dissolve all 
thick puffings or windiness in the interior parts. 1688 R. 
Hoime Arrioury nv 2609/1 Thresb not Wheat butas you Eat 
it, for fear of Pufting and Fustiness. 


b. The action of distending anytbing by stuffing 
or padding, or by gathering in; esp. in costume, 
the making of puffs (Purr sd, 2b); also concrs a 


puffed formation. 

1893 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 146 It is not..your floury 
jaggings, superfluous entcrkacings, and puffings vp, that 
can any way offend God, but the puffing vp of your soutes. 
a@x618 Svivester Hyun of Alms 206 The puffing of his 
Periwig. 1824 Miss Mrrroro Village Ser. t.2a5(Afrs. Afosse) 
A satin riband fastened in a peculiar bow, something between 
a bow and a puffing bebind, 186 A. H. Beavan Maribor. 
Ho, ix. 162 A black sunshade, edged with a puffing of white 
chiffon, 

4, fig. The action of praising or extolling in in- 
flated language for a purpose, esp. by way of adver- 
tisement; interested laudation or commendation. 

1754 A. Munrny Gray's-inn 9Jrni. No. 91 The above is 
not in the ordinary Way of puffing, but to promote the reat 
Benefit of the Community. 1870 Emeuson Soc. § Solit., 
Succest Wks. (Bohn) ILE. 119 In this life of show, puffing, 
advertisement, and manufacture of public opinion. 

b. Bidding at an auction for the purpose of 
inflatiag or raising the price. 

1858 Lv. St. Leonarns /iandy-Bk, Prof. Law iv, 22 You 


ed. 2) 19 


PUFF-PASTY. 


may..appoint a person to bid for you at the sale, in order 
to preveot the estate from being sold at an undervalue. 
‘This is generally termed puffing, 

_ attrib, 190x Times 16 Nov. 14 By the Puffing Act, 1867, 
it is provided [etc.]. 

6. alirib, Puffing tube, n blow-pipe. 

3883 Day /ndinn Fish 68 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Malabar 
poffing tube, with darts used for kitting fish. 

Puffing, f//. a. [fas prec. + -1nG2.] That 
puffs: see the verb. 

1, Blowing in puffs; panting violently; sending 
forth puffs of steam, etc. Pufing-fig, a naine for 
a small species of porpoise (U. S.). 

a 1618 Sytvestzr Panare{ns 707 Uf the puffing gates [nto 
the Deep transport her nities sails. 1620 Sreeftnan 
Arraign'd (188) 9 From whence comm'st thou in such a 
puffing heate? 1668 Craa.eton Onomtast. 167 Balena 
Physeter..the puffing, or spouting Whale. 1697 Davoren 
Virg, Georg. w. 248 One brawny Smith the iy 4 Bellows 
plyes. 2845 J. Courter Adv. in Pacific iii. 28 Shoals of a 
small kind of porpeise, commonly called puffin pigs. 

2. Uttering scornful ejaculations; haughty ia 
demeanour; swaggering. Obs. or arch. 

1983 Gacexa Manullin Wks, (Grosart) If. 97 A cooling 
carde of misfortune to pluck down y pane ate of pro- 
speritic. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wis 1770 |b. 
8 Thou huffing, puffing, sconce-building ruffian. 

3. Becoming inflated or swollen; swelling up. 

1661 Bovte Phys.-Chem. Ess. Salt-Petre § 8 Unless it 
chance, that the puffing matter do blow the coal too soon 
out of the crucible, 1856 Kane Avet, ErAl. 1. xx. 259 The 
willows are sappy and puffing. 

+4, {s Hombaslie, ‘swelling’. Ods. 

1567 Ieant Horace, Art Poetry B vy He that doth belch 
out puffinge rymes. assos Gaerne Vision Wks. (Grosart) 
XII. 203 The puffing glorie of the loftie still shadowing 
wanton conceipts, ee ? 

+ 5. That puffs up; inspiring pride or arrogance; 
elating. Ods. 

1g98 E. Gitrin S&ial. iv, Thee whom [Philosophy] bath 
ete to moderate Thy mounting thought, nor to fe eleuate 
With puffingst fortunes. 1652 Bentowes TAeoph, xin, vii, 
No puffing hopes, no shrinking fears them fright. 

6. That praises extravagantly; putting forth 
‘puffs? or inflated commendations. 

1768 Gotosm. Good-n. Jfan Epil., As puffing quacks some 
caitiff wretch procure, To swear the pill, or diop, has 
wrought a cure. 1805 Sporting Afag. xy, 187 Without 
the quackery of puffing advertisements, 

Hence Pufingly adv., with puffing. 

1598 Frorio, Tremidamenie, sucllinely: poffingly. x6rr 
Coicr., Soufement, pufhagly. 1760-72 H, Brooke Fool o 
Qual. (1809) 1V. 157 Dobson and his dame coming diffi- 
dently but puffingly up the avenue. 1905 Slackw. Mag. 
Jan. 98/2 A fat Turkish apothecary pu tingly straggles up 
our ship's side. 

+Puffkin. Ofs. rave". In 7 pufkin. [f. 
Purr sé,4-ktx.] A little puff: applied to a light 
or flighty woman. 

1638 Foran Lady's Trial tu. i, The best..are but flesh and 
blood, And now and then.., when the fit's come un ‘em, Will 
prove themselves but flirts, and tirliry-pufkins, 

Pu-ffiess, a. rare. ([f. Porr sd. + | 

1. Breathless, out of breath. séatzg and dial. 

188a J. Watkra Yaxnt to Auld Reekie 151 To sprachel 
pufiless up to these heigh attics, O! what a task. 

2. Of dress: Without paffs or fullness. 

1899 Daily News 7 Oct. 8/5 Flat, high collars without stiff 
liniag, puffiess sleeves, and the slight fulness at the waist. 

Pu'Mlet. nonce-wd. [(f£. Perr sb. + -Ler.J] A 
very little puff or whiff. 

1848 Lows Sigdow P. Poet. Wks. (1879) 206 The scarce 
discernible pufflet of smoke and dust isa revolution. 1883 
Daily News 24 May, A pofflet or airy stream of. .sinoke. 

Po-ff-pa:ste. [f. Purr sé. or vd.-slem: cf. 
puft paste in PurFeD 1.) Cookery. A fine kind of 
flonr paste, made very light and flaky by successive 


rollings and butterings. 

x6r1 Cotcr , Gastean feuilleté, a cake of puffe-past. 1611 
Fuoaio, Foglidta, light-paste or puffe-paste {1598 puft 
paste}. x6r5 Maaknam £ng. ‘onseve. u. ii. 65 For the 
making of puffe-past of the best kind, you shall take the 
finest wheat flowre [etc.}. 1633 Maxauion A ntign av. i, 
Aa artificial hen made of pufi-paste. 1747 Mars. Grasse 


Cookery viii. 75 Puff Paste, Take a quarter of a Peck of 
Flour, rub fine halfa Pound of Butter, a little Salt,..roll it 
ap, and roll it out again; and so do nine or ten times, till 
you have rolled in a Pound and half of Butter. 1860 
‘Tynpatn Glas, t. 6, f followed op the observations. .and had 
several practical lessons in the manufacture of puff-paste and 
other laminated confectionery. ; 
b. fig. Applied to persons or things of a light, 

flimsy, or unsubstantial character. 

r602 Marston Ant. § Mel. in. Wks. 1856 f. 38 [Jo @ 
dandy) Avoide, puffe paste, avoide. 1622 Manok tr. A/e- 
man's Guzman a AU, u. 169 Such store of this puffe-past of 
vaine-glory had I swallowed downe my throat. 167 
Marvece Red, idl 1}. 266 There is indeed material 
intellectual Puff-past | Pinuers-balt has nothing tike it. 1845 
Gentl. Mag. 1. 3990/2 Tt is seldom that Goides..to what are 
called Watering-places..are a ey than suf-paste. 

Hence Pu'ff-pasted a., ?baked in or made of 
pufl-paste ; so also Puff-pa‘stry, fine pastry made 
with puff-paste; + Puff-pasty, 0 ‘pasty’ or pie 
made of pnff-paste. = 

a1693 Urynhart's Rabelais Ut. xxviii. 232 Puff-pasted 
cock. 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Qucordo, Knights Egist. iit, 
Could you find no body else to beg Puff Pasties of? 1853 
Miss Snerrarp Ch, Awchester xiv, Boiled custards, pul 
pastry, and our choicest preserves. 198-2 


PUFF-PUFF. 


Puff-pu:ff, [Echoie: cf. Pury éx/.] An imi- 
tation of the sound of repeated puffing by a steam- 
engine; hence, a nursery name for a locomotive, 


or a railway train. , . 

18790 Miss Berncman Ro. Lynne UH. xiv. 307 With a puff- 

uff the train slowly passed out of Hampton Station, 1886 

usxin Prelerita 1. iii. 87 In this present age,..people 
don’t give their children toy bricks, but a puff-pufis. 1889 
P. H. Emerson Lng. fdylls 64 The stillness was broken 
only hy the short sharp puff puff of the engines. 2894 H. 
Davmmono Ascent of Man 214 The child who says #200 for 
cow,..or Aug7puf for train, is an authority on the origin of 


human speech. 
Puffy (pzfi), a. [f. Purr a. or sb.+-¥.] 


1. a. Of wind: Blowing in puffs or short inter- 
mittent blasts, gusty; also, characterized by such 
wind. b. Of a person or animal: Easily caused 
to puff, or breathe quick and hard; short-winded. 


ce. Of a sound: Dall, muffled. 

2616 T. Apams Soul's Sickness Wks. 1861 1. 486 He lives 
at a high sail, that the puffy praises of his neighbours ma 
blaw him into the enchanted island, Panel 19799 iA 
Roserrson Agric. Perth 222 The former gives them [horses] 
better wind ; the latter renders them puffy. 1831 BrewsTER 
Nat. Magic ix. (1833) 220 The glass loses its power of ring- 
spgarene emits only a disagreeable and puffy sound. 1844 
J.T. Hew err Parsons & 1V.i, Lam too puffy to aes hill- 
climbing. 1894 7imes 25 July 11 A strong puffy o “shore 
wind was blowing. 

2. Swollen or inclined to swell, by or as by pnff- 
ing or inflation; turgid, tumid, puffed out; of 
persons, fat, corpnient: nsually also implying 
soft, flabby, wanting in firmness. 

1664 Power Exf. Philos. 1. 12 House-Spiders .. have a 
very puffy light body of an Oval figure. 1676 Wiseman 
Chirurg, Treat. 1. xxvii. 143 Emphysema is a light puffy 
Tumour easily yielding to the pressure of your fingers. 
1933 Tue florse-tfoeing Hus. vi. 47 Puffy Land, which 
naturally swells up, instead of subsiding. 2828 Laxpor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. 340fa The oriental train aud 
puffy turban. 1863 Miss Brappon Sir Yasfer xiv, Blanche 
Harding lounged in the downiest an nest chair hy the 
fire in her spacious bedroom. 1874 Woop Wat. Hist. 278 
The [owl's] round, puffy head, the little hooked beak just 
appearing from the downy plumage. 1899 MWVestzz. Gas, 
6 Apr. Ae The shoulder deserted by the puffy sleeve. 

b. Having the quality of puffing up, or causing 
to swell as if inflated. rave—'. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1x. 1348 The puffy Poison spreads, 
and heaves around, Till all the Man is in the Monster 
drown'd. 

_3. fig. Maving an empty or unsubstantial air of 
importance; puffed up, vain, swelling, inflated, 
turgid, bombastic. xave. 

199 Marston Sco, Villanie, Lect. prorsus indignos, Passe 
on ye vaine fantasticke troupe Of puffie youths. 1678 
Cupworrn /nteld, Syst. 1. iv. § 18 321 A puffy conceit and 
opinion of knowledge. 1679 Davoren 7roil. & Cress. Pref., 
Ess. (Ker) I. 224 He distinguished not the blown puffy 
style from trne ee 175 Lavixcron £xnthus, Meth, 
& Papists m. (1754) Pref, Puffy Pretensions to extraordinary 
Revelations, 1853-8 Hawrnoane Eng. Note-Bés, (1879) UI. 
a A rather pufly and consequential man. 

. Comb., as puffy-bodied, -faced adjs.; + puffy- 
light v. (obs. nonce-wd.) trans., ?to give a puffy 
lightness to. 

2610 W. Fotuincuam A rt of Survey t. x. 28 Being..inter- 
medled by the plow with the soyle, it puffie-lights ond party 
colours the same. 2852 Fraser's Mag. Mar. 360/z A pufty- 
faced little man, with an overgrown ly. 2859 ATKINSON 
Walks § Talks (1892) a60 One of the puffy-bodied, pasty- 
faced Sunbury lads. 

oOafe: see Purr uv. 7. 

Tt Puft, Oés. [An early by-form of Purr sé.: 
ef. Turt.] = Purr sd. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. ii, (Tollem. MS.), 
With a stronge blaste, oper a pufte of wynde. ¢x4s0 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 2648 All his (a spider's} webb A puft of 
wynde away reues. 1513 Doucias ines iv. xii, 12a With 
a puft of aynd, the lyfe furth went. x625 CHarman Odyss. 


v. 65 With pace as speedy as a puft of d. A 
Ene UDIR Dic Rea on ne gar omar oS tn 


Putt, pf/. a.: see PUFFED. 

Pug (pzg), sb.1 Now only dial. [Origin 
unascertained. It occurs much carlier than Puc 
sb.%, and does not appear to be connected with it.J 

1. The husks of any kind of small seed which are 
separated in cleaniag it; the chaff of wheat or 
oats, the awns of barley, etc.; the refnse corn 
separated in winnowing, 


©1440 Pallad. on Husé, ut. 1079 Mast, chast fh 
[boars] pugges of thi corn [ori 7 vitth ee ae Ae a 
Hotwanp Péiny xvi, vii, 1. 562 fhe chaffe and pugs [fala] 
that come of Barly, is supposed to be as acu as the best. 
ibid. vi. 20 The best way to keep onions, is in corn chaf, 
and such like pugs, 3 Museum Rust. V1. 38 Clean 
seed, cleared of the black husk, or pug, as we call it. 2854 
Miss Baker Worthants. Gloss., Pug, the integument or 
chaff of small seeds, turnips, catyaite &e. 

2, The refuse from the cider-press. Hence png- 
drink, water cider (Grose Prov. Gloss. 1487). dial. 

1893 Wilts. Gloss., Pug..the pulp of apples which have 
been pressed for cider. 

Pug (pg), 54.2 [Of unknown origin and 
history; it is not certain that branches I aad IL 
belong to the same word. Exe. in sense 3, the 
earliest examples of which have Augges (? pl. used 
collectively), not known before 1600; but some 
senses may have been earlier in colloquial use.] 
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- I. Applied to a person, etc. 

+1. A term of endearment for a person (rarely 
an animal); also applied to a bauble or doll. Ods. 

2866 Draxt Horace, Sat. u. iii, G iv, If in a couche, a 
fyne fleesde lamhe a kinge shoulde cause to ryde, And 
geve it rayments neate and gay.. And call it pugges and 
prety peate (Rufam aut Pusillam appellet|. 1578 Wuer- 
STONE and Pt, Promos & Cass. 3. ili, Nay, nay, sayes he 
(good pugges) no more of this. 1580 Sie G. Carer in J. H. 
Jeayes Catad. Charters Berkeley Castle (189a) 330 My 
Sweete pugge, .. thi absens will make the returne of thy 
swete cumpany the more welcum to me, 1602 Marston 
Ant. & Mei. ui, [To little boy] Hah Catzo, your master.. 
cals for your diminutive attendance...Good pugee, at 
me some capon, 1602 — Antonio's Rev. iv, I have had 
foure husbaods my selfe. The first, 1 called, sweet duck: 
the second, deare heart: the third, prettie pugge, x6rx 
Cotcr. s.v. Mftamie, Ma belle namie, my prettie Pug 
(so fooles, hugging their hables, tearme them). /6id., Afar- 
mouselle, a little puppie, or pug to play with. 

+2. A courtesan, mistress, harlot, punk. Ods. 

(Quot. 1600 npparently belongs here.) 4 

1600 Sir R. AES Lett. 24 Sept. (Camden) 33 If you did 
..temember the Lo. Admyrall and the Lord Threasurer 
with a couple of Pugges or some uscough batigh or some 


| such to es, it would shew that you do not neglect them, 


whoe, rolest, are to you wonderfull kynde. 1607 
Dekker & Weaster Westw. Hoe 1. ii, D.'s Wks, 1873 
Il, 307 The Lob has his Lasse,.. the Westerne-man his 
Pug, ihe Seruing-man his Punke, 26x Cotcr. s.v. Gouge, 
Gouge as Vouge,..a Souldiors Pug, or Punke; a Whore 
that followes the Camp. /d/d., Saffrette,..a flirt, queane, 
gixie, pug, punke. 1653 Urquuarr Xadedais 1. ii, He 
married Gargamelle,..a jolly pug (orig. de//e gouge) and well 
mouthed wench. 1678 Drvoen Kind Keeper Epil 18 But 
all the female fry turn pugs, like mine. @ 1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, Pug, Pugnasty, a meer Pug, a nasty Slut, a 
sorry Jade, of a Woman. 1708 ‘IT. Waev Eng. Ref (1716) 
16 Whu ever knew a Royal Fancy Stoop thus to such a 
Pug as Nancy? agig D'Urnrev Pils V. 83 Uf Miss prove 
peevish, and will not gee, Ne'er pine..at the wanton Pug. 
+3. A bargeman. [eslern pugs, men who 


| navigated barges down the Thames to London: 


cf. IVestern bargee (quot. 1666 s.v. BARGEE). Oés. 
isos Lyiy Enaynt, sv. ii, Ina Westerne barge, when with 
a good winde and lustie pugges one may goe ten miles in 
two daies. 1592 Garene Drsput. Cj, lack Rhoades, a 
reformed Man, and a Croshite...I douhte the sandeyde 
Asse, will kicke like a Westerne Pugge: if I rubbe him 
on the gaule. 1603 Dexxer IWonderfull Veare F iijb, 
Euen the Westerne Pugs ue money there [in plague 
lime], haue tyed it ina bag at the end of their barge, and 
trailed it through the Thames. 161% W. Austin in Coryat’s 
Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Slept in his clothes like 
Westerne Pugge Sans Monmouth Cap or gowne of Rugge. 
tb. ?A ship’s boy. Oés. 

1598 W. Puttuip Linschoter 1. xcvi. 199 The officers and 
most of the sailers were on Jand, none but pugs [Du. 
putgers) and slaues being in the ships: for... wheresoeuer 
they anker, presently they goe all on land, and let the shippe 
lie with a boy or two in it. @1680 Butter Newz. (1759) 1. 
77 [Ulysses] ty'd his deafen’d Sailors..to the Mast,..rather 
venture drowning, than to wrong The Sea-pugs chaste Ears 
with a bawdy Song. 

4. In servants’ vocabulary: Au upper servant in 
a large establishment. 

3847-78 Hatuwete s.v., In large families, the under- 
servants call the upper ones Jugs, and the housekeeper's 
room is known as fugs’-hole. 1860 Athengum 17 Nov. 664 
Servants have become a separate estate..with their own 
distinction of ranks, the ‘Pugs’ and the ‘Tags’. Afod. 
Newspr., The stillroom-maid, coming up to Pug's Parlour 
for orders. 

II. An imp, a dwarf aaimal, etc. 

[In 5, the word agrees completely in sense with Puck sé.!, 
hut is not easily accounted for as a mere phonetic variant of 
that_word ; senses 6-14 do not occur with Puck.] 

+5. A small demon or imp; a sprite; Puck. 

2616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass Dram. Pers., Satan. The 
great diuell, Pug, The lesse diuell, 1635 Herywoop 
Flierarch. \x. 574 Divels in Sarmatia honared, Call'd Kotéré, 
or Kibadd?; such as wee Pugs and Hob.goblins call. 1664 
Butver ud. 1. iii. 635 ee kept a Stygian pug, I’ th’ 
garb and habit of a dog, ‘hat was his tutor. 3678 /d/d. m. 
1.1415 ‘This is your Business, good Pug-Robin, And your 
Diversion, dull dry Bobhing T’entice Fanatics in the Dirt. 
[1822 W. Irvinc Braced, Hall (1823) IL. 163 Those sprites 
which Heywood in his Hierarchie calls pugs or hobgoblins.} 

6. A monkey, an ape. Also applied, like 
‘moakey ', to a child. Oés. exc. dial. 

1664 Powrr Ef. Philos. ut. 184 Pugs and Baboons may 
claim a Traduction from Adam ss well as these. ¢ 2733 
D. Maret Cupid & Hymen 10a Those Jack-puddings pug 
and parret. 1754 Richaroson Grandison (1810) VIL. xliit. 
234 Take away the. ug, said 1, to the attendants... They 
rescued the still smiling habe. 1793 Carlop Green (1817) 
13a Pugs, bears, and danean’ dogs, And raree-showers. 

b. As guasi-proper name of an ape. (Cf. Jacko.) 

1698 J. Crute Muscovy 11, 32a The Monkey by chance 
came jumping out with them...Poor Pug was had before 
his betters. 31712 Appison Sect. No, 499 P 4, | heard her 
call him dear Pugg, and found him to he her favourite 
monkey. 1815 Ze/uca 11.218 Pug was on my shoulder. 
oe BS a Lyneside Songs 64 As regard poor pug aw've 

7G 
7. Originally pug-dog; A dwarf breed of dog, 
resembling a bull-dogia miniature; on account of 
its affcetionate nature much kept as a pet. 

Here there may he some connexion with sense 23 cf. quot. 
py there. 

&, [x73x Baitey, Pug, a Nickname for a Monke 

1749 Caehies Taek A fine Lady ., keeps ree 
and hates the Parsons. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist, (1776) 1 i 
290 Several others might ¢ added, such as the pug-dog, 
the black breed, and the pointer. 1840 Bannan frgol. Lev. 
Ser. 1. Hand of Glory, ‘Then half arose. . His little pug-dog 


PUG. 


with his little pug nose, 1851 D. Jerroup S¢. Gives ii. ar 
You'l! be thinking of keeping pug-dogs and parrots next. 

b. se Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1. 148 The little pug 
dog or Dutch mastiff has quitted London for Padua, I per- 
ceive... Every carriage I meet here has a pug in it. 1798 
Sporting Mag. X\1.7 Portrait of Dutch pugs. 1821 Yoseph 
the Book-Man 133 My Lady, ip her parlour snug, Is still 
delighted with her pug. 1876 Horld V. No, 119. 4 A verit- 
able pug of pugs, with large soft loving eyes. 

8. A quast-proper name for a fox; = RENARD. 

1809 Mar. Epcewortn Absentee viii, There is a dead 
silence till pug is well out of cover, and the whole pack well 
in. 1848 Kincstey Yeast i, Cunning old farmers rode off 
.-to some well-known haunts of pug 1858 R.S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma xv, Pug..turns tail, and is very soon in the 
rear of the hounds. < 

b. Also, in dialectal nse, a gerasi-proper name for 
a lamb, a hare, a squirrel, a ferret, a salmon, 

See Eng. Dial. Diet. 

9. dial, Applied to anything short and stumpy ; 
a dwarf. 

1837 J. F. Pater Dialogues Devon. Dial. Gloss. 74 Pug 
--is used for anysbing short, thick and irregularly orbi- 
cular; thus Pug-faced, Pug-nosed [ete.). 1903 in Eng. 
Dial, Diet. 

10. Also pug-moth: Collectors’ name for geo- 


metrid moths of the [Bee Eupithecia, 

2819 G. Samovette Extoatol. Compend. 363 Geometra 
[Aupithecia (Curtis)] rufifasciata. he red-barred Pug. 
ibid. 406 Geomelra singulariala. The grey Pug. ddrd. 
Index, Pug-moth, beautiful. 1932 Rennie Ganesee!. 
Sule § Moths 13a The Beautiful Pug..the Green Pug 
.. the Brass Pug [etc. : 33 species sonamed]. 1869 Newman 
Brit. Moths 116/2 The little moths which constitute the 
genus Eufpithecia, or, as called by collectors, ‘ Pugs’. 

11. In full pug-engine: A small locomotive used 
chiefly for station or shunting purposes; a con- 
tractor’s engine, 

1880 W. Aitken Rodgerson's Doug Poems (1893) 156 No 
a shift of the waggons, or shunt with the pug. 1887 Daily 
News 28 Sept. ap A pug engine was engaged shuntin 
number of waggons within the works when it exploded, 
igor Daily Express 28 Aug. 6/3 While twenty navvies were 
returning home on a pug engine..the engine overturned 
at a curve on the line and fell down the embankment. 

+12. A short cloak worn by ladies about the 
middle of the eighteenth century (Planché). Os. 

(Doubtful sense: in quot. cited it may mean a pug-dog.) 

1740 L. Wavre Poems 63 The Cape .. now Is grown a 
demi-cloke,..To keep the Hero warm and snug, As any 
lady’s velvet Pug. 

TTI. 13. attrib. and Comb. (from Il): see 
sense 9, and pug-dog (sense 7), pug-engine (sense 
Le et (sense 10); pug-face, a face com- 
pared to that of a monkey; a squat flat-nosed 
face; pug-fox, a small-sized, blunt-nosed varlety 
of fox; pug-peal, a young grilse or salmon; pug- 
slut, the female of a pug-dog; png-tront, a sea- 
trout. See also PuG-NOSE, -NOSED. 

1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 311 The natives grinning with 
delight at the sight of their *pug-faces in the mirror. 1907 
iVestm, Gaz. 9 Dec. 10/1 The importers have.. brought 
over many poe foxes, small-sized animals with too great 
a love for life underground ever to lead hounds far across 
country, 1861 Act 24 § 25 Vict. c. x09 § 4 All migratory 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known hy the names.. 
salmon..peal, herring peal, may peal, *pugg peal,..or_ by 
any other local name. 1817 Sporting Sfag. L, 137 My 
favourite dog, a small *pug-slut, about two years and a 
half old. 2865 Coven Brit. Fishes 1V. arr Sea Trout. 
Grey Trout...*Pugtrout. 4 

Hence Pugiet, a little pug (in quot., moakey); 
Pu'gship, the personality of a pug. 

268x T. Fuatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 46 (1713) UU. 
45 As if he had sent the Lady Apess with a Puglet or two 
to have squeal'd and scream'd st us. 2918 Sforling Afag. 
II. 3 This sable livery of their pugships is nat of long dura. 
tion—it is merely an ornament of yout 


Pug (pzg), 54.3 [See Puc z.?: ef. also Puc- 
MILL. oam or clay comminuted, thoronghly 
mixed, kneaded, and prepared for brickmaking 


and other purposes. Also /razsf.: see quot. 1904. 

1872 Mrs. Mittet Parsonage iit 55 The walls of the 
house were built of ‘pug’, which means simply well-pounded 
mud. x876 S. Woop Gd. Gardening (ed. 2) 41 Form this 
compound into a very stout pug. or mortar ry, chopping, 
treading, &c. 1904 Majoa A. Grirritus 50 Vrs. Pudlic 
Service xvii. 236 When by-and-by the ‘kerf’ thus formed 
was to be carried on to the ‘pug ', or raised platform from 
which the machine was fed, it was duly cut at the bottom 
of the heap...1 could follow the ‘kerf’ to the ‘pug’. 

b. Comb. PuG-siLL, q.v.; pug-eylinder, the 
eylinder of a pug-mill. (These may be from Poe 
v.2) ° Also pug-hole: see quot. 

3839 Ure Dict. Arts 187 There are boxes..upon each 
side of the pug cylinder containing sand. 2870 Symons 
Life Drager vii. 61 Bowden was a great brick-makin 

Jace. Deep pits from which the clay had been excavated, 
eee as ‘ pug holes * abounded in every direction. 

| Pug (re), sb.4 Angio-Ind. [Hindi pag foot- 
print.) The footprint of a beast. 

1865 Daily Tel. 12 Dec. 7/3 There are not many sensa- 
tions worth getting up for so early..3 but to see the first 
‘pug’ of the tiger's track on the wet path is one of them. 
2882 Froves Unexpl. Baluchistaniv. 114 We with difficulty 
kept sight of the pugs of a camel which had preceded us. 
2889 Bapen-Poweur Pigsticking 55 The goat has a square 
pug with blunt points to his toes. 

Pug (pzg), 36.6 slang. abbrev. of Puctiist. 

2858 A. Mavuew Paved w. Gold u. xii. 184 He was 
known hy his brother pugs to be one of the gamest hands 


PUG. 


inthe ring. 1888'R. Botornwoon' Kodbery wuder A. xx, 
Jle was fond of alklagebeut ‘ pugs’ as he'd known intimate. 

Pug (pg), vl Now only dia/, [Origin 
obscure: perh, more than one word.] 

1. ¢rans. To pe tag. 

3578 Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 120 What 
tugging, what lugging what pngging by the ear. 1917 
Maarcuant Drary 30 far. in Sussex Archzol. Coll. ats 
XXV. 180 George puge’d clover in the forenoon, 9790 
Grose Province. Gloss. (ed. a). 3819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) a1x Nae thing was prosperin' there and 
thrivia', Bue tirlin’ roofs and rafter-rivin', And pullin’ down 
and puggin’. r 

2, To dirty hy overmuch handling. 

1885 Suaatano Ways Devon, Village iv. 55 To tearn to 
handie things without pugging and pawing hea. 

Pug (pzg), v.4 [Origin obscare: ef. Pua 4.3 
and Pue-miLu. 

lf the group began with the vb., and sense 1 is properly 
put here, the word is prob. onomatoporic, expressing the 
action and erate | dull heavy sound of pounding or 
ramming a stiff hut yielding body such as clay. 

I. 1. ¢rans. To poke, punch, strike. 

s809 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Middlesex Election 1. xxix, Ud 
quickly pug their guts. 

II. 2. To temper (clay) for brickmaking, by 
kneading and working it into a soft and plastic 
condition, as in a png-mill. Hence Pugged 
(pega), aa a; Pugging vb/. sd. 

Originally done by treading and stamping with the feet, 
which was prob, the originat* pugging': cf. Ure Dict Arts 
(1839) 384 “Lhe next step is to temper the clay, which is gener. 
ally done by the treading of men or oxen. in the neighbour- 
hood of London, however, this process is performed in a 
horse-mill. The kneading of the clay is..the most laborious 
but indispensable part of the whole business [of brick- 
making}... The more it is worked, the denser, more uniform, 
and more durable, the bricks which are made of it.’ 

3843 Meck. Mag. XXXUX. 193 The most useful pro- 
perties of ‘ciment', wheo well pugged or kneaded with 
the clay, was to hasten the drying, and to diminish the 
contraction, 1843 Parkes in Fred. KR. Agric. Soc. VV. at. 

74 It is requisite oe {be rips be vel bess a sieved 

efore pugging. 3843 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. V1. 3548/1 
The Pree were all burned in close kilns manetrictadewirk 
soft bricks set in pugged clay. 1884 C. G.W. Lock Mork. 
shop Receipts Ser. tit. 105 The compound was pugged, 
moulded, and strongly pressed. 

b. To trample or tread (ground) into a muddy 
and sticky mass, as is done by cattle near gates or 
drinking-places; to Poac or folch. 

s68r Daily News 4 June 5/5 The pugged and sticky 
sheep-folds conld not be brought by plough and harrow 
into anything like suitable mould. 

III. 3. To pack or fill up (a space) with pug, 
cement, etc.; esp. to pack the space under a floor 
with earth, old mortar, sawdust, or other substance 
to prevent the passage of sound: cf. Puccine sd. 

38a3 [implied in Pucatne s4.], 1870 Exg. Afech. af Jan. 
488/r Will any kind reader inform me of a material that 


will answer all the purposes of pugging floors? 31880 Lidr, 
Unio. Knowl, U.S.) V. 876 Wood, well pugged with 


cement, is strongly recommended by many architects..for 
irders and beams, s906 Pall Mall G.19 Mar. 2/3 Resi- 
ents in semi-detached villas with the usual slender walls, 

or even in flats with the floors warranted daly ' pugged *. 

4. To thrust, poke, or pack into a space. dia/, 

3854 Miss Baker Northants. Gloss. s.v.,' That small house 
is pugged in between two high ones.’ ‘The two families 
live pugging together.’ 

Pug (pug), v8 Anglo-Jnd. [f, Pua 56.4] trans, 
To track by footprints. Hence Pugging vd/, sd. 

31866 Newari Eastern Hunters 6 You never would take 
the trouble to leain pugging, though it is so essential an 
acquirement in wood craft. 388a Fiover Unerpi. Balu. 
chistan 18 To comment with considerable point on cach 
false move the young man made in his purging (tracking). 
3889 Baven-Powett Pigstiching 57 We called np the head- 
manof the beat and asked bim if he could pug... Of course 
lean pug. My work is pugging criminals.’ 

+Pwegard. Obs. rare. ? Thieves’ Cant, 

(perh. f. Puc v.1+-arp.] A thief. 

3611 Mrovreton Roaring Girl v. i, Cheaters, lifters, nips, 
foists, puggards, curbers. 

Puggaree, -ery, var. forms of PuccREE. 

a a (pred), a. [f. Pua 562+ -Ep2.] 
Formed like the nose of ne ane: 

3847 H. Meaivace Ontoo xx, With a viciously pugged nose. 
Pugeged, p7/. a.: see Pua v.2 
Pugegee, variant of Pucay sé.2 
+Puwegered, pf/. cz. Obs. rare". 

variant of PUCKERED. 

3683 H. Mone Antid. Ath, 1, xi. (1712) 73 Nor are we to 
cavil at the red pngger'd attire of the ‘Futky, and the long 
Exerescency that hangs down over bis Bill. 1706 Puttuirs, 
Puggered, as the red puggered Attire of the Turkey. 

Pu'gginees. dia/, [f. Puccy «2% + -ness.] 
Moistness from perspiration ; clamminess. 

3858 Mas. Garry Aunt Judy's T. ii. (2859) 26 Whenever 
.-some active exertion has brought a universal puggyness 
over the juvenile frame. 

Pugging, sd. [f. Pue v.24 3 + -inal.] See 
quot. 1823, and Puc v.2 3. 

3843 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 392 Pugeing, the materials 
composed of bricks and mortar, &c., introduced between the 
joists of floors, in order to prevent the communication of 
sound, or to deaden it in the interval from one a, to 
another, 3884 Spoa Mechanic's Own Bk. (1893) 34t A thick 
layer of old mortar or plaster, known as * pugging 

Pugging, vé/. sé.: sce Pua v4, 3. 


Perh. a 


1573 


+ Puweging, pf/. 2. Obs. rare~'. Meaning un- 
certain. 

Usually taken as = thieving, thievisht {f so, it may be 
Me pple. of Puc v.! asif = pulling down or offs cf. Puccaro. 
3ut some think it a mispr. for Priccinc. In Devonsh. 
dinlect_pug-tooth = eye-tooth (E,D.D.), 

r6rs Suaks. Wint. T. 1. iii, 7 The white sheete bleaching 
on the hedge,.. Doth set my pugging tooth an edge, For a 
quart of Ale ts a dish for a King. 

Pu-gging ecrew. [Puc v.2} A serew for com- 


pressing peat, ete. 

, 16a Fraser's Mag, Nov, 634/a [Mr. Brunton’s} process 
in subjecting freshly-dng pent to the action of a pug; ing 
screw, working in a conical case, the bottom of aah is 
pierced by smait holes, 

Puggish (pzgif), 2. [f. Puc 56.2 + -18H1,) 

Resembling or characteristic of a pug, in various 
senses (as monkey, pug-dog), or a pug-nose. 
, 3742, Ricnarpson Pamela U1, xzx. 197 The apes of 
imitation..wero wont to hop and skip oe and play a 
thonsand puggish Tricks. 3807-8 in Spirit Pub. Jruds, 
XIE. s0, Itouch not what concerns their praise, Or wreathes 
their puggish pates with bays. 1826 Miss Mrtrorn lr//age 
Ser. 11. 308 ( Young Gifsy) Nothing visible bue their tails, 
(the one, the jong puggish brush of which [ have already 
made mention, the other a terrier-like stump). 828 Scorr 
Diary June in Lockhart, His son, a puggish boy, follows 
up the theme. ar Por MWeks. peg Le 136 Doomed to 
per a contemplation of their noses—a view puggish and 
snubby. 

Puggle (pxg'l), v. Chiefly dia’, (Freq, from 
Pua v.42 1: see -LE 3.) ¢rans. To push or poke 
a stick or wire down (a hole, etc.) and work it 
about in order to clear the hole. 

3863 Trans. Essex Archzal, Soc. VW. 186 Puggle, to poke 
out, as fo pug le the ashes, a drain, or anything that is 
encumbered with rubbish. 3899 Let. fo Rev. C. B. Mount, 
‘The man gave me a wire and told me to puggle the pipe. 
U have puggled it several times, but the water does nat 
come. sgog NV. & Q. 10th Ser, FV. 486/2 To get a rat or 
rabbit out of a hole by inserting a stick and working it 
nbout was to' puggle 

Puggree, puggaree (pz‘grs, pagar’). Also 
7 puckery, 8 pukroe, 9 pugree, -aree, pugegri, 
-gry, -gery, pagri. (a. Hind. pag a turban.) 

1. A light turban or head-covering wom by 


Indian natives. 
1665 Sin T. Herserr 7'rav. ere) 140 Eastern People... 
such..as wear ‘lurbans, Mandils, 
. Suratt 314 With a Puggarie, or Ture 
Wester Att. fi. fa 


minous thick aaa round their heads. — ; 
2. A scarf of thin muslin or a silk veil wound 


round the crown of a sun-helmet or hat and falling 


down behind as a shade. 

3859 Dickens in Alf Vear Round 30 July 332/1 A ‘ Pug: 
gery ‘is a long slip of white muslin which is bound round 
the hat and formed into a fantastic bow, with tails behind. 
3866 Cornh, Mag. Dec. 741 A silk coat, a puggree, boots, and 
white cords, adorned ite wealthier. 1885 /tes 20 Feb. 
6/1 Officers and men were attired in red serge tunics,..sun 
helmets and puggarees, sgor B, Suaw Aree Saag A 
Purit., Capt. Brassbound i. aig He wears the sun helmet 
and pagri, the neutral-tinted spectactes, and the white 
canvas Spanish sand shoes. . : 

Hence Pu‘gg(a)reed a., covered with or wearing 
a pugeree. ; 

1881 Mas. C, Praxo Policy & P. 1 3 A hroad-brimmed 
pugegareed hat. sgoo Daily News s Aug. 3/3 A graceful 
wave of bis green, puggareed soft slouch hat. 

Puggy (p»'gi), 56.1 [f. Puo 56.2+-y.] 

+1. Aterm of cndearment used to women and 
children. See Puo 53.2 1. Obs. 

s6ss Beaum. & Fu. Sie ig Bae itt. V, neo begon 
my juggy, my puggy, begon my love, my deere. 3719 
Dusen Pi ia 44 My Jugey, my Puggy, My Honey, 
my Bunny. s7ar Bawev, Peggy, a soothing Word to a 
little Child, or a Paramour, as My little Puggy. 

2. Amonkey; = Pua 50.2 6, Se. “ig 

Mas Blackw, Mag. Nov. ayaa *See that wee body sittin’ 
on the man's shonther '...’That’s a puggy, man’. § 
C. M. Camenete Deilie Fock & 29 I've heard talk o’ some 
missing link, atween men and puggies. 

3. Quasi-proper name for a fox: = Puc 56.2 8. 

tfa7 Sporting Mag. XXI, 134 Puggy, thinking it time to 
shift, got into a drain. 

| Puggy (p2'gi), «3.2 Alsopuggee. Asglo-[zd. 
{Hindi pagi, f. pag Pua sd.4] A tracker. 

3879 Times of {ndia Overland Suppl. 1a May (Y.), Good 
puggies or trackers should be pornos to follow the 
dacotts, 3883 Lp, Sattoun Scrags LL. a58 The ‘poagy ‘ls 
one of acaste, who..obtain the name from their skill in 
following foot-tracks, or ‘pugs’, s889 Baptn-Powartt Pig- 
sticking 56 In pugging boars, the usual method is for four 
or five trackers or ‘ pnggees' to start together. 

Puggy (px‘gi), 2.1 [f Puc sd.2+-y.] Resem- 
bling the face or nose of a monkey or pug-dog; 
having such a face or nose; squat-faced; pug- 
nosed, ' 

rgaa Ramsay TAree Bonnets ut. 78 "Tis gowd that maks 
some grent men witty, And puggy lasses fair and pretty. 
3893 StxveNsON Cafriona sso My affection for my King, 
Get bless the puggy face of him, is under more coatrol, 
sgoq Darly Chron, 1a Nov. 6/5 Its prs little nose has 
quite a smashed.-in appearance, and when the animal look 
in a mirror it also must have noticed that, for it smiled an 
atmost cynical smile. 


PUG-MILL. 


Puggy Cpergi)s a2 dial. [f. pug vb. dial. 
to pp (Halliwell),] Moist, clammy. 

1814S. Pegre'’s Aneca. Eng, Lang.,Suppl, Grose's Gloss., 
Puggy, moist, arising from gentle perspiration. A puggy 
hand. North, fag in Brocxetr V.C. Gloss. 3896 Haar 
Story My it IL. xv, 329, | remembered being sick asa 
child from the puggy a | of its hideous interior, It was 
just as puegy to day, but I was not sick. 

Pugh, obs. form of Poon. 

Pugil! (pli-dgil). arch. fad. L. pugili-us a 
handful, f. root pug- asin pug-sus fist.) Etymo- 
logically, A handfal; but from the r7th cenlury 
defined as ‘as much as can be taken up between 
the thamb and the next two (or sometimes three) 
fingers’; a little handful or big pinch. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 237 b, Gave n certain Phisi- 
tion. .of this salt one lytle handfull or Pugill. 1626 Bacon 
Syéoa § 17 Take Violets, and infuse a good Pugill of them 
in a Quart of a 1jag Enquiry Cawses Epid. Dis. 42 
Take of Roman Wormw two Purge (a Pugil ts what two 
Fingers and a Thumb bold). 3747 Westev Prin. Physic 
(1765) 68 Add two Pugils of dryd Elder Flowers. 1858 
O. W. Hotues Amt. Breakf-t. tv, The old gentleman... 
opened it [a snuff-box] and felt for the wonted a 

t Pugil®, Ods. rare. [a. L. gf a boxer, f. 
root pug-: see prec.] One who fights with his 
fists; a boxer, pugilist. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Preud, Ep. 1v, x1, 207 That which 
expresseth pogills, that is, men fit for combat and the 
exercise of the fist. a3670 Hacket Adp. Williams 44 
(1692) 37 He was no little one, but Saginat: corporis beliua, 
as Cartius says of Dioxippus the Pugil. 

Hence++ Pugilar a., pugilistic. 

3636 Sanpeason Seri. on Ps. xix. 13 P 37 So doth 
St. Pauls twomagw, 1 Cor. 9. whieh is an athletique pugilar 
word: as those that beat one another with their fists. 

Puwegilant, a. rare". (ad. talc L. pugtlins, 
-dntem, pres. pple. of pugildri to box, f. puget: 
sec ped Boxing, fighting. 

1884 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 43 Robert Grosseteste, pugi- 
lant, he, as well as literary; fighting his way to self-justifi- 
cation in stout English, 

+ Pu'gilate. O45. rare. [ad. late L. pugilitu-s 
boxing, f. pugiléri: see prec. Cf. F. pugilat, 
-tla¢ (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Boxing. 

1768 Woman of Honor Ul. 37 A pitiful complaisance,.. 
erected these black-guard attics into the dignity of the 
pugilate of the antients. s817 Sporting Mag. L. 14 nofe, It 
seems as if this Gymnic exercise were more common in 
Palestine than the pugilate. 

t+ Pugilation. Oés.  [ad. L. pugr/atron-cm, n. 
of action f. pugrlari to box.) Fightiag with the 
fists, boxing. 

1656 Buount Gélossogr., Pugillatiou, the exercise of 
Champions, or of those that fight with fists, 1718 Osecn 
Tournefort's Voy. U1. 108 Very skilful too at boxing, and at 
that kind of exercise which was called Pugilation. 

Pugilism (pié-dziliz'm). [f L. pugit boxer, 
Peau? + -1sm.] The art or practice of fighting 
with fists; boxing. Also fz. 

1798 Haurson Alert, J. Wesley ULL 48 Pugilism and 
cock-fighting, and the rest. 81a (#7¢/e} Pancratia, or a 
History of Fugilism. 1877 TacmaGe Serm, 255 Men bave 
made it the ring in which to display their ecclesiastical 
pugilism. 1883 Masson in Maco. Mag. XLY. 250 Feats of 
strength, pedestrianism, ond pugilism. 31890 Spectator 
g Ang., We do not find him parcels from the dinner-table 
to the diary, to enter up his last achievement in conversa- 


| tional pngilism. He leaves that to a Boswell. 


Pugilist (piddzilist). [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who practises the art of boxing; a boxer, a 
fighler; JB. a vigorous controversialist. 

3790 T. Fewrsece (title) Roxing Reviewed. .. Compre. 
hending a complete description of the Principal Pugilists. 
1899 R. Munro Prek. Scot, vii. 238 One scene represents 
two pugilists with a crested helmet between them. 

Pugilistic (piddgilistik), a. (sd.)  [f prec. + 
-10.) Of or pa © pagilists or pugilism. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XXXVUL 122 He reached the summit 
of pugilistic fame. 185 Tuacaznay Vetwcomes iv, He had 
been engaged..in a pugilistic encounter. 

b. as sd. A pagilist. sonce-sse. 

s8a7 Souraxy Lei. to G. C. Beaford so June, What? 
will-we, nill-we, are we thrust Among the Calvinistics-The 
covenanted sons of schism, Rebellion's pugilistics. 

So Pugili‘stical a. rare; hence Pugili‘stically 
adv,, in a pugilistic manner. 

3840 Hooo Kilmansege, Her Misery xvii, Pugilistical 
knocks, And fighting cocks. x847 Lyrron Lweretia 0. 
Prol. (1855) 142 Sure that it was a proper thing to resent 
pugilistically so discourteous a monosyllable. 1895 Chamd. 
Frat. X11. 758/1 They were most pugilistically inclined. 


ee i Obs. [f. L. pugiliar writing- 
tablet, f. pugi/lar-is adj. that can be held in the 
hand : see Pucit} and -any2.] A writing-tablet. 

1958 Pail. Trans. L. 620 Many pogillaries, styles, xnd 


stands with ink in them. r 

Pugioniform, a. Bot, [f. L. pugiin-em dagger 
+-1)ForM.] Dagger-shaped. 7 

3868 Mavve Expos. Lex., Pugionifornris. .pugioniform. 

Pu'g-mill. f[app. f. Pua 72+ Mite sd"; but 
the vb. has not yet been found in this sense as 
early as pug-niut/, so that the relation may be the 
reverse.) A machine for comminating, thoroughly 
mixing, and working clay and other materials into 
a plastic state for making bricks and pottery; also, 
a similar machine for triturating ore, etc. 


PUGNACIOUS. 


1574 


1824 Weck. Mag. No. 33. 78 The introduction of machines | each other by a dovetail joint. They are also called Dove- 


called pug-mills, into which the prepared earth is wheeled. 
1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 533 [The tread of 
men and oxen) has of late been superseded hy the clay or 
png mill, which is a very eligible, though sim le machine. 

1877 Spurceon Serm. XXIII. 555 Like the brickmaker’s 
blind horse which goes round, and round his pug-mill. 

Pugnacious (pzgué'fas), a. [f L. pugnax, 
-ai- combative (f. paugn-are to fight, f pugz-us 
fist) + -oug: see -Acious.] Disposed to fight; 
given to fighting; quarrelsome; contentious. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul wv. xiv, Plato affirms Idees; 
But Aristotle with his pugnacious race As idle figments 
stifly them denies. 1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) 1: 328 [The 
whitethroat] A shy and wild bird..; seems of a pugnatious 
disposition. 1877 Mrs. Ourrnant Makers for. 1. 10 These 
pugnacious Florentines, whose personal feuds and hatreds 
.-were infinitely more real and vivid. . 

Hence Pngna‘ciously ady., in a pngnacious 
manner; Pugna‘ciousnese, pugnacity. 

1681 IT, More E£xf. Dan. iii. 64 The strength,.and 

ugnaciousness of the Ram well represent Cyrus and his 
Successours. 1829 Patmerston Opinions & Policy (1852) 
102 If the nation is overflowing with so much aL en 
hess, 1847 Wesstea, Pugnaciously. 1871 1. P. Watere 
Success & tts Conditions 2 A politician weakly and amiably 
in tbe right is no match for [eel tenaciously and pugna- 
cionsly in the wrong. 1875 Jowerr Plado (ed. 2) Il). 334 
We valiantly and pugnaciously insist upon the verbal truth, 

Pugnacity (pygne'siti). [ad. 1. pugudedias, 
f. pugndx: see prec. Somod.F. pugracité (rare).) 
The condition or character of being pugnacions ; 
tendency or inclination to fight; quarrelsomeness. 

1605 Bacon Adu. Learn, 1. viii. § 4, 1 like better that 
entrie of truth which commetb peaceably. .then that which 
commeth with pugnacitie and contention, 1613 Cawprey 
Lable Alph. (ed. 3), Pugnacitie, striving, or contending. 1846 
Grote Greece 1. il. 11. 320 ‘Ihe turbulence and pugnacity 
of the heroic age. 1880 L. Sternen Pope v. 133 Bentley 
had provoked enemies by his interise pugnacity. 

+Pugnant,¢.! Ods. [ad. L. pugnans, -antem, 
pres. pple. of puer-dre to fight.] Conflicting, 
hostile, opposed, repugnant. 

158% Stanynurst vers iv. (Arb.) 110 Thee fate’s are 
pugnant, God, his ears quigbt stifned in hardnesse. 1645 
Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 228 Rites of Religion, which are 
pugnant to God’s word. 1686 Horneck Cracif. Yesus xix. 
552 Governed by..contrariety of puguant humours. 

Hence + Pu'gnaney, conflicting quality. 

1660 Durnry Kép$. Adpov (1661) 106, I so.. hear rule in 
these great Courts, that the Ballances of Justice are kept 
even, Prerogative and priviledge having no pugnancie. | 

+Pu‘gnant,-aunt,a.* Ols. [Aniniermediate 
form between Porgnant and Puncent. Cf. OF, 
fongnanl, puignani, early variants of poiguaut, 
from poindre, puindre, pugnre:—L. pungire to 
pierce.] Piercing, poignant. 

£1400 Kom. Kose 1879 The God of Love an arowe took; 
Ful sharp it was and pugnaunt. 1529 Moxe Dya/oge ut. 
Wks. 224/2 Your wordes..be somewhat pugnant and sharpe. 

Pugna:sties, sd. Al, nonce-wd. [f. L. pugn-us 
fist, after gymnastics.] Pugilistic performances. 

1830 H, Anceto Kemin, 11. 65, 1 soon found my sisters, 
who were taken into a house during my pugnastics. 

Pugnartic, a. rare. [irreg. f. L. pugnus 
(see prec.) after dramatic] = next. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. 11. 499 On the 15th, while he employed 
the pugnatic method, he had a distinct pricking sensation 
in his thumbs, 

Pugnatory, a, rare—°, [ad. L. pugnaiori-us, 
f. pugnator-ent fighter, f. pugnare to fight: sce 
-ory%.] Of or pertaining to a fighter or fighting. 

1656 Broun, Pugnatory, of or belonging toa fighter. 
_tPuwegne,v. Obs. rare. [n. OF. pugne-r (1478 
in Godel.), or ad. L, pugn-dre.] intr. To fight. 

.c1qo0 Laud Troy Bk. 13347 Among Gregeis be-gan he 
[Lroilus} pugne, That thei made many a lothely groyne. 

Pugniard, Pugnicion, -yoion, Pugnisshe, 
obs. forms of Pontarp, Punrrion, PuyisH. 

Pug nose, pug-nose (pxgindz). [f. Puc 
sb.2 6 or 7 + Nose sd.] A short nose with a wide 


base sloping upward ; a short squat or snub nose. 

1778 Miss Buaney Eveliua xxiii. (1791) I. 132 Perhaps, 
you may persuade her that her pug nose is all the fashion. 
1826 DisraEu Viv. Ad 1. iv, A pallid wretch with a pu 
hose..and marked witb thesmall-pox. 1840[see Puc s6.2 Lad 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) 11. gir A 

uint, a pug-nose, mats of hair,..betray character. 

ence Pug-nosed (pygindu:zd) @., having a short 
ae a whence Pugno'eedness. 

Pugenosed (pug-nose) eel, a deepsea species of ec 
Simenchelys parasiticus, found off ate Newioandiann ae 
having a short and blunt snout. ‘ 

1834 Oxf Univ. Mag. \. 39, 1 well remember Gihbon, a 
heavy pugnosed fellow. 1845 Maurice Afor, & Met. Phidos. 
(1850) 1. vt. 11, v. 186 1t is obvious also that all notions of 
an ideal form of bollowness or of pugnosedness (we use Arts- 
totle’s favourite illustration) must out of the question. 
1888 Goooe Amer. Fishes 232 The Horse-fish..was called 
by De Kay ‘ Blunt-nosed Shiner... This name, sometimes 
varied to ‘ Pugnosed Shiner’ [etc.]}. 

tT Rees. Se. Obs. vare—', [Variant of Poreng, 
punjze, OF. porenide, L. pugnaia.] Fighting. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 116 ieee be pas 
to do sum pugny of were that be prouffitable to his lorde. 


hee ile, sb. Hydr. Engin. [f. Puc v2 (? 4) + 

Prive sé. 3, (But the sense of gg is not clear.)] 

One of a series of piles dovetailed into each other. 
1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Pug-files, piles mortised into 


tailed Piles. 1886 in Cassed’'s Encycl, Dict. y ; 

So Pu'g-pitle v. /rvans.,to plank or line with 
pug-piles; hence Pug-piling 207. sé. 

x805 Z. Attnutt Vavig. Thames 23 Sills at the bottom of 
the River to he pug-piled. 1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. 
Builder sox Pug-piling, dove-tailed or pile planking. 

Pugree, -ry, variants of Puccrer. 

Puh, Puhn, obs. ff. Poon in?., Poon (a tree). 
Puind, obs. f. Pornp. Puinde, obs. pret. of 
Pine vl Pui’nee, puiney, obs. ff. Puisye. 

Puir, Sc. form of Poor, PuRE. 

Puiranis, pureanis = poor ones, poor people. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. oe Syne help the 
puiranis, as the cause recordis, 1581 /éd. xliii. 50 Pureanis 
promouit that na man wald presume. 

Puirteith, -tith, Sc. var. PoorrirH. 

Puisane, variant of PisanE Obs, 

Puisne (pid'ni), ¢. and sd. Also 7 pui’nee, 
pu’nee, puiney, pusney, 7-8 puisny, 8 puisnee : 
see also Puny. fa. OF. puisve (12-13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), in mod.F. pziné (see Puny), f. 
puis :—L. postea, or Romanic *fostius, -zene, f. post 
after+2é:—L. nai-us born.] 

A. adj. 1. Born later; younger; junior (in 
appointment, eic.). Now only in legal use. 

[1315 Aotls of Parlt. 1. 357/1 Monsr. Henri de Cobeham 
le puisne.] [1579: see Puny a. 1.) 1613 Caworey Yadle 
Alpi, (ed. 3), Puiney, younger borne. @1618 Sytvester 
Elegy on Marg. Wyts 78 Under her Virgin-sway I fer puisne 
Orphan.-sisters to defray. 170g in Hearne Collect, 30 Dec. 
(O.H.S.) 1, 152 Being his Puisne Chancellor by 7 years. 
1724 Loud, Gas. No. 6307/3 The Poor Knights.. began the 
Procession.., the Puisaé going foremost. , 

b. Applied to an inferior or junior judge in the 
superior courls of common law: for the present 
official definition, see quot. 1877. 

(Not now in common professional use in England, but 
current in the colonies and dominions beyond the sea.) 

({@ 1577, 1643, ete.: see Funy a. 1.) 1688 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. LV. 136 Mr, Serjeant Stringer ..is made puisné 
judge of the King’s Bench, 1768 Bracksrone Comer. 11). 
iv. 4t The judges of this court are at present four in number, 
one chief and threefsuisné justices, 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 
(1877) IV. v. 55 Sir John, though nearly ninety, still sat_as 
sentor puisne judge in the Court of King's Bench. 1877 
Act 40 § 41 Vict. c. 9§ 5 A puisne judge of the High Court 
of Justice means for the purposes of this Act a judge of the 
High Court other than the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief Baron. 
1882 Serjt. BALLANTINE £.xfer. xxx, 296 The puisne judges 
who have occupied the Bench during the last generation. 
1907 /ndia List 191 Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

2. Later, more recent, of subsequent date. Now 
only in legal use. 

(x6a8: see Puny a. 2.) 1655 Futrer //rst. Canth. 63 No 
mention in this visitation of Gonvil Hall (the Pusnie House 
in Cambridge), as if so late and_little, that the Commis- 
stoners did oversee it. @1677 Hate Print. Orig. Alan. 
124 There would upon such a Supposition follow an Eternity 
that had a beginning, an Eternity that was puisne to some 
other thing or some other Eternal. 1885 Sir R. BaGGattav 
in Law Kef, 12 Q.B. Div. 430 As regards the further 
advance they were incumbrancers puisne to the plaintiffs. 
1889 Sin A. Kewxewien in Law Times LXL. 71/2 Powers of 
sale are to be found in second and other puisne mortgagees. 

+3. Small, insignificant, petty ; now spelt Puxy. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥.L£. 1. iv. 46. As a puisny Tilter, y' spurs 
his horse but on one side. 1635[GLarTuorNe] Lady Mother 
Mt. it, in Bullen O. #4, IL. 158 More cunning then to he ore 
reacht By puisne cosnage. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. MWaters 
11). 281 He..can not be dismayed at the puisnee threats... 
of the lesser factions. 1782 V. Knox Zss. (1829) 111. clii. 
361 Frighten a puisne race of peers. 

B. sé. +1. A junior; an inferior, an underling ; 
anovice; = Puny sd. Obs. 

(1548, etc.: see Puny sé] 1598 E. Girrin Séiad. (1878) 40 
Why thou young puisne art thou yet to learne, A harper 
from a shilling to discerne? 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster i. 
iv, To prey vpon pu'nees and honest citizens for socks, or 
luskins, 1616 — “figr. xcvi. To ¥. Donne, Let pui'nees’, 
porters’, players’ praise delight. ¢1640 [Sumtzy] Café. 
Underwit 1.1. in Bullen 0. P£ 11. 340 Preach to the puisnes 
of the Inne sobrietie. 1663 Magelium, or O. Cromwell 
(1672) 29 Wherein Mr, Pym, Hambden, and other Puisnes 
with Cromwel, mainly busied themselves. 

2. sec. A puisne judge: see A 1b, 

[1608 : sce Puny sb, 4b.) 1819 Bentuam Packing (1821) 
169 In Pratt's time at least, viz. anno 1728, the Puisnes 
were not in the secret. 1907 Camby. Mod. Hist. Prospectus 
87 The Lord Chief Justices, the Chief Baron and five puisnes 
upheld the plea that no patent for sole printing restrained 
the rights of the University Press. 

Hence Pui'sneship, the office and fonction of a 
puisne judge. Cf. Punysuie. 

1825 Bentuam Offic. Apt. Maximized, Obsero. Peel's Sp. 
{1830) 53 The thousands a Re salaries of the minor and 
common law Chiefships, an 1 Puisnesbips, and Masterships. 

Puissance (pis‘isins, pizi'sins, pwi'sins), 
arch, Forms: seebelow. [a. F. puissance (12the. 


in Littré), f. puéssand: see Purssanv and -ANCE. 

Not reckoning the final 4, the Fr. is a disyllable (pws si'iis) ; 
hence the historical Pronunciation in Eng., exemplified from 
Lydgate to J. M. Neale, is (pwi,sii'ns), later (pwi'sins); buta 
trisyllabic (prisa'ns), now (pir‘isins), appears in 16th c., 
esp. in Spenser, and is found in some later poets, and since 
1790 has been favoured by the Dictionaries, although before 
W alker all orthoepists exc. Sheridan had approved of 
(pwi'sins) or (pix,i-sins); the last is also use by some 
xoth c. poets. Shaks. and Tennyson have both (pwi'sans) 
and (pis,i'sans); Milton always the former.] : 


PUISSANT. 


A. Illustration of Forms. 

5 puiss-, pysauns, puysshaunce, peusawns, 
5-6 puiss-, puyss-, puis-, puys-, pusaunce, 
6 puysance, -auns, puissonce, pusans, Sc. 
pusi-, puss-, pissance, piscence, 6-7 puisance, 
5- puissance. 

1420 G. Stokes Let. to Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. I. 70 The grete manhode myghtynesse and puis- 
saunce. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 139 That his 
Pusaunce be not emblemyshit. 1447 BoxENnAM Seynutys 
(Roxb.) 60 Oure lorde god most_of puysshaunce. 144 
i; Meruam 4otor § Cleopes 302 Returnyd to Rome with 

ys oste & oe a 1§03 Dunpaa fhistle 5 Kose 108 
Beistis that bene of moir piscence. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. xxxili. (Percy Soc.) 165 So great and huge of puy- 
saunce. 1§13 Dovcias nets vi. x. 79 The pissance quhilk 
in just battell, Slane in defence of thair kynd countre fell. 
1519 Interlude Four Elements (Percy Soc.) 42 A lorde I 
am of gretter pusans, a1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 192 b, 
Of puyssance sufficient to inuade, and likely to recouer the 
duchy of Guyen. 1563 Winjet Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
§ 29 Wks, (S. T.S.) 1. 94 Albeit he haif wit and pissance 
thairto. @ 1600 Montcomerte Misc. Poems xxv.15 My pea 
thy prigoelepnaite onal report. 1604 ‘T. Waicut Passtous 
v. 8 4. 215 Such is Loves puisance. 

B. Signifieation. 

1. Power, streugth, force, might; influence. 

1420, tqzz [see A}. ¢ 2430 Lbs. Ali2. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
25 Where been.. Rome and Cartage, moost soverayn of 
leet eal ¢ 1507 Pluinpion Corr. (Camden) 202 She will 

elpe to promoote me to the uttermost of her puyssaunce. 
1508 Dunsar Lament for Makaris 33 He spairis no lord 
for his piscence, Na clerk for his intelligence. 1590 Srenser 
#. Q. 1.3. 3 To prove his puissance in battell brave. 1597 
Suaks.2 #fen, TV, 11. iii, 52 O flye to Scotland, Till that the 
Nobles, and the armed Commons, Haue of their Puissance 
made a little taste. 1644 uLWwER Céévon. 128 The puissance 
of the Right Hand proceeds from a veine fine pari, 1667 
Mitton /?. Z. v. 864 Our puissance is our own, our own 
right hand Shall teach us highest deeds, «1850 RosseT 
Dante & Cire. 1. (1874) 141 This stroke.. From eyes of too 
much puJssance was shed. 1866 NEALE Sequences § Hynins 
12 Aht they little kaow the Puissauce of the Cake of Barley 
Iiread | 1868 Loner. Dante's Inf v. 36 There they hlas- 
plheme the puissance divine. : 

b. The persons in whom power is vested. 

1871 R. Enis Catudius Ixviii, 89 Now to revenge fair 
Helen, had Argos’ chiefs, her puissance, Set them afield. 

2. concer. An armed force. Oés. 

1450 Rolls of Parlt.V.177/1 Vf this puyssaunce come into 
this Reame. 1452 Acts Privy Council (1835) VL 120 To 
have the leding ..of oure saide puissance upon the see. @ 1533 
Lp. Berners Ao Iviii. 201 ‘These two kynges fought one 
agaynst the other, pusaunce agaynst pusaunce. 1595 SHAKS, 
John 1, i. 339 Cosen, goe draw our puissance together. 

+b. A number, a crowd, a ‘power’ of 
people. Ods. 

1450 Cov. Afyst. xxvii. (Shaks. Soc.) 261 Je se weche 

cusawns of pepy] drawyth hym to, ffor the mervaylys that 

he hath wrowth. ¢1g0z in Grose Andtig. Kep. (1808) IL. 
286 note, In is solempoites was a great and a right pleasant 
puysauns of people. 

+ Puissancy. Ols. rare. (f. as prec. + -ANcy.] 
The qnality of being powerful ; power, potency. 

1562 Buttewn Bulwark, BR. Simples ea Some greater, 
and of more puissancie. 1607 Torsett our, Beasts 312 
Alexander... had neuer bin deliuered aliue, but for the 
putsancy of his horsse. 

Puissant (piisint, piz,isint, pwi'sint), a. 
arch, Forms: 5-6 puyss-, puissaunt(o, 6 puys-, 
pus-, -ant, -aunt, -a(u)nte, Sc. puss-, pissant, 6-7 
puisant, 6- puissant. [a. F. pudssant, earlier 
poissani, also possani, pussani, poussant (Godef. 
Compl.) :—Romanie type *fossent-em, pr. pple. of 
L. posse to be able, substituted for L. poterd-em. 

Some scholars explain the F. form in Juéss- as influenced 
by the verbal forms Axis, Suisse: others suppose a Romanic 
“possient-ent for possent-ent, The Fr. purssant is a disyl- 
lable (pwésah), as is also historically the Eng. (pwisa'nt, 

wi'sint), from rsth c,to Matthew Arnold; so always in 
Blaney: Shaks., Drayton, and Milton, while Henry More, 
Shenstone, and others have (pis:i'stint), in Fe les; one 
or other of these was approved by ail 18 c, orthoepists 
except Sheridan and Walker; these, following Spenser, 
give (pi#‘isiut), which is generally preferred by later 
ee ode ; 

Possessed of or wielding power; having great 
authority or influence ; mighty, potent, powerful. 

a4qso Ant. de la Tour (1906) 12 A mighti and a puissant 
woman. ¢1§10 Gesta Kom, Addit, Stories i. 429 In Rome 
a puyssaunte Emperour. 1513 Douctas Zncers y. Prol. 65 
But qubam na thing is worthy nor pissant, 1523 Crom- 
weit in Merriman Liz § Lett. (1902) 1. 37 Thys grete and 

uysant armaye. @1533 Lo. Berners Huon cxxxviii. 513 
Ye sowdan rode on a pusaunt horse, and Huon..folowed 
hym on the pusaunt mare. 1 Betrenoen Livy u. xvi 
& T.S,) I. 156 Mare pussant ban afore. 1563 Winget Zo 
Knox Wks. é& T.S)1. 6 A pissant patroun of 3our cause. 
1568 Grarton CArouw. II. 281 It was greate beautie to 
beholde theyr puyssant array. 1586 Sioxey Arcadia 
(1622) 85 Wise Counsellours, stout, Captaines, puissant 
Kings. 1593 Suars. 3 Afen. Vi, ri. ae Queene is 
comming with a puissant Hoast. 3rg98 Drayron /Yerotc. 
Ep. xvi. 28 Or who from France a putisant Armi¢e brings? 
1642 H. More Song of Soud u, ii. ty. xxxix, And with 
puissant stroke the head to bruize. 1663 Butter Hud. 1, i. 

51 His puissant Sword _unto his side Near his undaunted 
feat was ty’d. 1750 Suenstone Ode to Indofence viit, 
And thou, puissant queen | be kind. 1867 M. Arnoto 
BSacchanalia 63 The puissant crowned, the weak laid low 

Ifence Pui‘ssantness, puissance, power. rare—". 

1552 J. Astrey in Ascham’s Eng. Wks, (1904) 128 Not by 
the puisantnes of others who were knowne to be his open 
chemyes. 


PUISSANTLY. 


Puissantly (see prec.), adv. arch. [f. prec. + 
-LY “| Inn puissant manner; with power, strength, 
or influence. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb) 4g Whan youre nobille castelle 
aan towne of Calix was bescigid..he puissauntly rescued 
it. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccexxii. 500 ‘To resyst 

usantly agaynst his enemyes. 1598 Wrxtey dA rmorie 150 
Paissantly the Frenchmen doth he daant. 1658 J. Weus 
Cleopatra vit. . 11 Who most puissantly served the 

jacen’s resentment, 

t, -e, obs, forms of Pewtr, Pur. 
Puitternell, obs. Sc. variant of PETRONEL. 
Puja, pujah, variants of Poosan. 

+ Puke, sé.) Ods. Also 5-6 pewke, (5 pewyke), 
6 puck(e, pook(e, peuk. [Late ME. pewke, 
puke, a. MDn, pune, puyck, name of the best sort 
of woollen cloth (1420 in Verdam); in mod.Dn. 
puik the best, the most excellent, the choice of 
anything, also as adj. ‘excellent’; so LGer. pit 
(as In pike ware ware of superior quality, as cloth 
or linen), WFris. puwek, N¥ris. pik: ulterior 
origin unknown, Its use to designate a colour is 
found only in Eng, Not connected with I’. puce.] 

1. A superior kind of woollen cloth, of which 


gowns were made. Also alfrid. 

1466 Mann. & Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 354 He axsethe for 
makenge of a Jonge gowne of pewke, ij.s. 1480 Wardr. 
Ace. Edw, LV (1830) 120, vj pair of hosen of puke. 7545 
Lane, Wills (Chetham Soc.) ibe; A new gowne of flrenche 

ake lyned withe saten. 1555 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 

6 Items 4 yards of plneis pact xviij. 1962 /did, 266 One 

owne of fyne pake garded with veluett and furred with 

oe xxvJ*. Viljt, 1566 Wills & fav. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 257 
In the Shopp. A sadd coller brod clothe iiij yerds xij. ..a 

ke viij yerds ae 1596 Suaxs. 1 Afen, £V, wh iv. 78 

Vilt thou rob this Leatherne lerkin, Christall batton.. 
Puke stocking, Caddice garter? 1612 Swecton Quéx. 1. i. 
(1620) 2 The rest and remnant thereof was spent on a 
lerkin of fine Puke lorig. sayo de velarte]. 

2. A colour formerly used for woollen goods : as 
it was produced by galls and copperas, it must 
have been a bluish black or inky colour, but it is 
variously described: see quots, Also alérid. 

Proh. originally the usual colour of the cloth (sense 1). 

x530 Parser. 253/2 Pewke, a colour, fers. 1538 Etvor, 
Pulius,. .cussette, sometyme hlacke, but rather pake color, 
betwene russet & black. ¢1sso Disc. Coumon Weal Eng. 
(1893) 82 Sume strange coullor or die ns french puke, 1577 
Harrison England 1, vii, (2877) 1. 17a His coat, gowne, and 
cloake of browne, blue, or puke. 1598 Ftorio, Panonaccio 
enpo, a dcepe darke purple or pake colour, 1607 TorseLt 
Four, Beasts 92 The colour of this Camell is for the most 
part browne or puke. 1615 Marktam ag, f/onser. 1. v. 
(1660) 124 ‘Io dye wool of a pake colour, take Galls..and 
boyle your wool or your Cloth therein. .halfe an hour: then 
take them up, and put in your, Coperas inte the same 
Liquor, then put in your wool again. 1745 Bradley's Fam. 
Dict. s.v. Alrxing colour, Vf..you would needs have your 
Cloth of three Colours, as of two dark and one tight, or 
contrary ; supposing Crimson, Yellow or Puke. 

Puke (pisk), 6.2 [£ Puke v. (But the con- 
nexion of sense 3 is doubt ful.)) 

1. An act of vomiting, a vomit. 

1937 Bracken Farriery Jipr. (1756) 1. 80 This [Pill] 
enerally begins its Operation with a Pake of yellow slimy 
Rinteer. 2748 Ricttaxvson Clarissa (1811) VIN. Txt. aga Ve 
gave him first a puke,then a fever, 1808 Med. Frit. NUX. 
26 She..had two pakes, which might have been occasioned 
by increasing the squills to four grains. 

2. An emetic, a vomit. 

1743 London & Country Brew. wm. (ed. 2) 226 Which Com- 
pound, one would think, more fit fora Puke, than a grateful, 
Cordial, stomachic Hitter. 1775 Auicau, AbaMs in Farm, 
Lett. (1876)95 Yesterday Patty was seized, and took a puke. 
@ 1849 i. Cotkeinas Poets (1850) 11. 332 Ho never ance 
alludes to purge or puke. ; ‘ 

8. U.S. a. slang. A disgusting person. b. 
vulgar. A nickname for a native of Missouri. 

1838 Hauisurron Clocktaker Ser. 1. xix. a89 The suckers 
of tllfinoy, the pukes of Missuri..and the corncrackers of 
Virginian. 1847 Roaa Sguatter Life 152 Captain and all 
hands are n set of cowardly pukes. Ree rk, 

4. Comb, Puke-weed (U.S.), Lobelia inflata, 
employed as an emetic. 

3853 in Duxctison Afed. Lex. 

Puke (piak),v. [Known first as used by Shaks. 
1600; but the derivative putishness, which implies 
an adj. *pukishk, and this a sb. or (?) vb. puke, is 
found of date 1581. Origin unknown. 

It has been suggested that it might represent an earlier 
*spuke (unrecorded), from the Indo-Eur. root sfx-, spew- 
(whence OE, and OHG. s7zvaa, to spew, spit, L. spuére, 
etc.), which is app. also the origin of a mod.Flem, sprkhen, 
LG, sfucken (whence mod.Ger, spucken) to spew, spit: bat 
the late appearance of the English word and the nbsence 
of historical links make this a bare conjecture.) 

1. intr. To eject food from the stomach; to 
vomit. 

x600 Suans. 4. VY. LZ. a. vii. 144 At first the Tafant, 
Mewling, and paking in the Nurses armes. 163 Weastea 
Duchess of Matfi . i, Our duchess Issick a-days, she pukes, 
her stomach secthes. 2691 SHADWELL Scourers1. Wks. 1720 
LV. 31 You puk‘d at the sight of her. 1735 Pore Donne 
Sat. tv. 153 As one of Woodward's patients, sick, and sore, 
1 puke, i nauseate,—yet he thrusts in more. 2812 W. 
Vexnant Anster F. ut. li, Their bench'd and gaudy boats, 
Wherein some joking and some puking sit. 1824-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 486 A most debilitating sickness 
"eae with excessive efforts to puke. : 

4. trans. To eject by vomiting ; to vormt. 


1575 


1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 102 Tt hetpeth them that puke v 
choler, 1655 Currerres Aiverins 1x. vit. 265 Pewkin Cah 
a thin waterish [lumor by Salivation. 1689 G. Haavey 
Curing Dis, by Expect. iv.19 ‘They run no small risque of 
petting their gross slimy Flumours into theic Lungs. a799 

1, Unoexwoop 7reat. Dis. Childres (ed. 4) U1. 243 After 
the child had paked-up a great quantity of meconiam. 1841 
Catuin NV. Amer, (nd. 11. liv. 182 She is bleeding from her 
moath, she is puking up all her blood. 

3. ‘To canse 1o vomit, to treat with an emetic. 

4739 Huxnam in Pad. Trans. XLT. 669, | then ordered 
him..Eight or Ten Grains of Turbith mineral, which scarce 


puked him. 1843 in Spirit Pud. Frais. 536 Inoculating for 
ee citer NGortoed ealigg hit deal . 


©, obs. and dial. form of Puck. 

Puker (pi#ko:). [f. Puke v.+-En1,] 

1. One who pukes or vomits. 

o in Worcester. 

+2. A medicine causing puking; anemetic. Oés. 

2714 GARTH pian us, 28 The Griper Senna, and the 
Puker Rue, The ; weetner Sassafras are added too. 

Puking (pidkin), vé/. 56. [f. as prec. +-1xG 1] 
The action of the vb. Puke; vomiting. Also 
atirié, puking fever = milk-sickness (Cent. Dict. 
18go). 

1628 Foro Lover's Aled. u. ii, 1 feel a horrihle puking my- 
self. 2767 Smottett Reprisal t. i, ‘Vo be racked with per- 
petual es ing. 1799 M. Unveswoon 7'reat. Dis. Children 
(ed. 4) I. 105 This spontaneous poking is not attended with 
any viulence to the stomach. 

Puking (piikin), 4//. @. 
That pukes; also fz. 

2692 MWeesils ig 1f puking Conscience thas can make you 
squeak. 1730-46 Tomson A atusn 534 No evasion sly, Nor 
sober shift 1s to the puking wretch Indalged apart. 1799 
M. Unogawoun Sreat, Dis, Chilaren (ed. 4) 1. 105 Teisa 
saying with some experienced nurses, that a puking child is 


a thriving child. 
+Purkish, a. Obs. rare—'. [f, Puxe 561+ 


-1su!,}] Somewhat pnuke-coloured. 

1566 Deant Horace, Sat. viii, Dviijb, Bare foote, hyr 
lockes about hyr heade, ytuckde in pukishe frocke (L. niyra 
succinctam vadere palla). 

[See Puke 7.] 


+Pukish, a.4 Obs. rare—°. 
Addicted to puking. IIence + Pu‘kishness. 


zg8x Muccaster J’osttions x. (1887) 56 Such, as be troabled 
with weaknesse, or pewkishnesse of stomacke. 

Pukka, var. Pucka. Pukree, obs. f. PUGGREE. 

Puku, variant of Pookoo, 

Purky, a. rare. 
puke or vomit; sickly. 


[f. as prec. +-1NG 2.) 


(f Puxev.+-y.] Inclined to | 
| puldge, L. pilegium 


1864 G. Mereortn Sandra Belloni xxxiii, He was | 


rendered peaky and puky only hy people sapposing him so. 

Pulane, Sc. var. Potayn, Ods., knee-armonr. 

Pulas: sec Panas, E, Indian trec. 

Pulaxe, Pulce, obs. ff. PoLe-ax, PULSE. 

+ Pulch. Oés. A kind ot small fish: see quot. 

165 Movret & Bennet Health's fpr, xix. 18 Gulls, 
Gafis, Pulches, Chevins, and Millers thombs are a kind of 
jolt-headed Gudgins. 

Pulche, obs. f, PoLisH 7; sce also PULQUE, 

Pulchrify (po lkrifot), v. nonce-wd, [6 L. 
pulcher, pulcer, ace. pulchr-um, pulcr-um beanti- 
ful+-¥y.) frazs, To beantify, adorn, embellish. 

19795 Sovrury Lett. fr. Spain i. (1797) 3 It was necessary 
that Senor Don Raimando Aruspini should pulchrify his 

rson. bid. viii. 96 [A hat] sent to be pulchrified by o 
fntter at Corufia, * 

Pulchritude (pzlkritizd). Also 5-7 pulcri-, 
6 pule(h)ry-. [ad. L. pulchri-, puleritindo, {. 
pulcher, pulcer beautiful : see -TUDE.] Beauty. 

Rare in British use since 17th c.; more used in U.S. 

¢1400 Beryn 1109 OF som fair lusty lady, pat of pulcri- 
tude Were excellent al othir. 2432-s0 tr. Afigden (Rolls) IT. 
arg Equalite of complexion.., rectitude of stature, ond 
palcritude of figure. @ 2548 Hate Chron, Hen, VIIE 
gob, Your noble eee so formed and figured in shape 
and stature with force and pulchritude, 1691 Rav Creation 
1. (169) 94 There is great pulchritude ood comliness of 


Proportion in the Leaves, 1737 Wuiston Josephus, 
Agst. Apion u. (1755) TV. 388. He represented z ase. 
superior to all mortal conceptions In pulchritude. 7804 


Soutuey Leff. (1856) 1. 275 Both mother and grandmother 
cried oat against me, notwithstanding my present palchri- 
tude. 1897 Oxting (U.S.) XXX. 468/2 Possessing little or 
no es 
. With @ and g/. A beanty. 

x6ag, Suintay Love-Tricks ut. i, To make ditties and 
ferses a her mistress’ beauties and pulchritudes. 1695 
J. Epwarns Perfect, Script, 583 Tt was thought to be a 
pulchritude in their stile. ’ 

So + Pulchritudeness (¢rroz.) in same sense. 

1547 Boorve Introd. Kaozel. 1. (1870) 419 Suche a brydge 
of pulcritudnes, that In all the worlde there is none yke. 
1547 — Brev. Health coxcvii. 97, Beauty, fayrenes, or 
palcritadines, the whiche is a deceyvable grace. 

+Pn‘lehrous, «. 06s. rare. In § pulorious, 
6 pulcruse. [f. L. pulcher, pulchr- beautiful + 
-ovs.] Beauteous, fair. 

¢1478 Partenay 1263 The seffe child Ffromont..Inly wel 
ciel puicrious of face. ¢3540 Boorpe The boke for ts 
Lerne Aiij b, It .. reioyseth a mannes harte to se.. the pul- 


crise prospecte. 

Pulcrow : see pull-crow in PULL 2. 

+ Pulder, obs. Sc. f. Pewrer: cf. PuDER. 

1573 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 269 Thre dosane of 
Flander pulder plaittis. 

Pulder, -ir, -re, obs. forms of PowDER. 


Puldron, obs. form of PouLproy. 


PULICK MOUNTAIN. 


Pule (pil), 7 Also 6 pewle, puil, peule. 
[In 16th c. also pewile, peule, perth. ad. F. piaule-r 
(16th c. proler in Littré), dial. prouler, piuler, 1o 
cheep, chirp, whine = It. pigu/are, Neap. piolare 
to cheep as acchicken; ofechole origin. But the 
Eng. may be merely parallel to the French.] 

1, tatr. To cry in a thin or weak voice, as a 
child ; to whine, to cry in a querulous tone. 

1534 Moan Com/f. agst. Trib. u. xiv. Wks. 1182/2 Yet 
canne thys peuyshe gyrle neuer ceace whiaing and pulyng 
for fear. Ove Antichrist 148 Ye soules that lye 
pewling In the paynles paynes of his pikepurce purgatoire. 
x60a Mamston Ant. & Afed. uL Wks. 1856 1. 41 We wring 
our selves into this wretched world, To pule, and weepe, 
exclaime, to curse and raile. 2633 Foun Aroken H. v. ii, 
Wherefore should I pute, and, like a girl, Put finger In tha 
eye? 113 Steer Guardian No. 151 px When he is 
paling for bohea tea and cream. 1877 Mas, Foxarstra 
Alignon 1, 39 Don't come paling to me when it’s too late. 

2. To pipe plaintively, as a chicken, or the young 
of any animal; also said of the cry of the kite. 

1998 Froxto, Ve/pare, to crie or pule like a kite. 26x13 
Cotar., Mepier, ta peepe, cheepe, or pule, as a young bird 
inthe neast, /é/d., Pianler,..to pule, or howle (as a young 
whelpe). 163: R. H. Arraigno. Whole Creature v. 4° 
Hanger..makes the ppb roare,..the Chicke chirpe, the 
Kite pule. 1745 Bradicy's Fant. Dict. sv. fonitry, In case 
she hears any one pule, she must presently see if the little 
Animal does not require some Help to get out of the Shell. 

3. frans. To utter or say (something) in a whin- 
ing or quernlons tone. 

1835 Goodly Primer, Diriye (1848) aja We have .. piteously 

ued forth, a certain sort of psalms .. for the eas of oar 

Shristian brethren and sisters. 1594 Daavt1on éfea v. 6, | 
say, You Love, you peale ine out a No. 1648 Hrrrick 
Sesper., Temple 43 A second [pappet priest] pules, * ence, 
hence profane’. 181a W. Tavion in Afonthly Mag. XXXW. 
a35 In limbo pent it pules a curse. 

44. intr, To pine or waste away. Cf. Punine 2. 

1607 ‘Torsent. Four/. Bearts arg Allother kinde uf Cattell 
when they are sicke consume and pule away by little and 
little, onely Goates perish saddenly. 

ulo, sd. [f. PoLe v.] The action of puling ; 
whining or plaintive utterance; a whine. 

7893 F. Esrinxasse L7¢, Necolf. ix. 367 The melancholy 
hook..made by Matthew Arnold the theme of some of his 
melodious pale. 

Pule, obs. f. Prnuow; Sc. var. Poon sé.t 

Puleal, -eol, variants of PuLion. 

+ Pulege. //ert. Obs. Also 5 pulegye. [a. F. 

pileium), supposed to be 

{. piilex flea.) ‘The herb Pennyroyal: cf. PuLtoL, 
€ 1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 76 Tak.. pe rotys 
of Polegye, pat ys pulyol. ¢ 2410 Alaster of Game (MS. 

Dighy 28a) 1, Whan pei pasture of .1 herbes, pat oncis clepid 
Sorpol [?serpyl], ond pat other paligin (v.rr. pulegium, 
paligium)], pei be stronge and fastrennynge. 3599 A. M. tr. 
Gabethouer's BR. Ge et 364/2 Take Rne, Septorye, 
Pulege, Agrimonye, Mintes. 

Puler (piles). [f, Pere vw. +-enl] 

1, One who pules; a whining, weakly person. 

1579-80 Noatn //ufarch (1895) LIT. 7 When they sawe 
other..tenderly brought up like pulers. 160a MioDLETON 
Blurt, Mlaster-Constadle u. ii, Flaxen-haired men are such 

wlers, and auch piddlers, and such chicken-hearts. 1662 
k Coprincton tr. Auggle’s iguoranrns v. ii, Lam not sach 
a puleras Mistress Katharine to be Seasick. 183a Blacksc. 
A “§ XXX. 490 The puter at last has qualins. 

+2. A young bird, a eee: Obs. 

1611 Cotcr., Pepiewr, a peeper, cheeper; puler. 1618 
LatHam and Bk, Faiconry (1633) 56 ‘To leaue her, and 
returne to the Eyas, Brancher, or Puler. 

+ Puleray. Oss. rare—'. ? Name of an obsolete 
fabric of silk or silk and worsted. 

1719 Megane het 346 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, and even silks themselves are. .laid 
aside }..some of them are quite lost, and thrown out of sale, 
such as brillants and pulerays, antherines and bombazines, 

+Puleyn. 00s. rare. Also 4-5 poleyne. 
[n. OF. fo(1)lain (1280 jn Godef.), transf, use of 
foulain colt.] A slide for lowering casks into a 
cellar; = Punuey sé.* 

{2236 Close Roll a Hen, f1i m. 20 Ad iij pulinos faciendas 
ad discarocanda vina regis ibidem. 1313-14 Calendar of 
ing. post mortent Y. 265 [Rendering. .2s. 9d. yearly at the 
castle of Norwich for a custom called] Pipe and Puleyn.] 
€1357 Durham Acc. Kolls Gartees) 560 Et Will’o de 


Stottesyete pro puleyns et aliis necessariis factendis. . xiiij d. 
1373 in Riley Lond. Meme, (1868) 369, 20 nd 


po 2 
yng poleys. ¢24q0 Proms. Parv. 407/2 Poleyne, froctea. 
Puliall, yariant of PULIOL. 

Pulica-rious, a. ronce-wad. [f. L. pilicdri-us 
of or belonging to fleas, f. pitlex, piilic-em flea; 
cf. palicdria (sc. herba) flea-bane: see -008.) Of 
the nature of a flea, of the flea kind. 

x87a Rusnin Fors Clav. xvit 4 Has be moltiplied himself 
into a host of pulicarious dragons—hug-dragons? 

So + Purlicary a. Obs. 

1657 Tomtinson Kenon's Disp. 358 Psyllinm is a pulicary 
hearb so called from. .its seed. 

Pulicat(e, variant of PULLICATE, 

Pulicine (pislissin), a. rere. [f. L. pilex, 
pitlic-ent flea + -1NE1,] Of or relating to flens. 

3656 Buount Glossegr., Pulicine, ofor pertaining toa Flea. 
pi ey Spe 1X. p. cxlv, My own pulicine experiences 
wou excite some surprise, 

+Pulick mountain, pulimountayn, obs. fi. 
poly-mountain (POLY c); ef. also Pution b. 


1657 C. Beck Unie. Charac. K ij, Pulick mountain. 15962 


PULICOSE. 


Tuanea Herbal 11. 133 b, Serpillum that is in gardines is 
called for the moste parte in Englande creping thyme, and 
about Charde pulimountayn. 

Pulicous (pidlikes), a. rare. Also erron. 
pulicious. [ad. L. pilicds-us, f. pilex flea: see 
-ovs.] Abounding in fleas; fleay. : 

1658 Puiturs, Pulicous, full of fleas. 1721-90 in Bai.ey. 
1843 Le Fevee Lyfe Trav Phys... xviii, A pulicious fever, 
caused by lying upon an ‘old leathern sofa, prevented me 
from closing my eyes. 1853 G. J. Cavey Las Alforjas \. 
197 We slept in our clothes across a very pulicious mattress. 

So Puelicose a., infested with fleas, fica-bitten ; 
Path. resembling fica-bites ; Pulica’sity, the con- 


dition of being infested with fleas, 

1930 Baitev (folio), * Pulicose, abounding with or full of 
Fleas. [Hence in J.,etc.] 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
1). 637 Pulicose or petechial spas were at one time sup- 

sed to be in every instance the result of debilitating and 

utrid fevers. éid. 638 Simple pulicose scurvy. —Exhibit- 
ing from the first a pulicose or flea-hite appearance. 1656 
Buount Glossagr., *Pulicosity, abundance of Fleas. 1809 
European Mag. LX. 20 He could not get a wink of sleep.. 
from the extreme Paleo of the beds. 

Puling (piz'lip), vd/. 5d. [f. PoLE v. +-ING 1) 
The action of the verb PuLE; whining, plaintive 
piping; a complaint. 

1340 Hyane tr, Vives’ Justr. Chr. Wom, v. (1557) 83 The 
women will. .ofte complayne and vexe their housbandes, and 
angre them withe peuysshe puelynge. 1625 Bacon £ss., 
Masques : Triumphs (Arb.) 540 Let the Songs he Loud, and 
Cheerefull, and not Chirpings, or Pulings. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes xxix, Be a man, Jack, and have no more of this 
puling. ; 

+b. One whe pules; a weakling. Ods. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1895) 1. 29 Catoes sonne..was 
such a weake pulinge, that he could not away with much 
hardnesse. . 

Puling (pi#lin), e/a. [f. Pune v.+-1NG 2] 

1. Crying as a child, whining, feebly wailing ; 
weakly quernlous. Mostly conéemptuous. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 299/2 So much and in suche 
wise as we sely pore pewling sowles neither can deuise nor 
vtter. 1592 SHAKS. Nom. § Ful. ut. v. 185 A wretched 
puling foole, A whining mammet. 1648 Mitton Yeaure 
Kings (s650) 6 The unmaskuline RKhetorick of any puling 
Priest. 1781 Cowper £.2fost. 474 While yet thou [Britain] 
wast a Be Bes puling chit. 3857 W. Cottins Dead Secret 
u. i, [She] is not one of the puling, sentimental sort. 

+2. Pining, ailing, weakly, sickly. Ods. 

1549 Cuatonee Evasm. on Folly Fjb, How weake and 
rene his childhode. 1641 Barony Foutall Crew it, Wks. 
1873 III. 382 As well as puling stomacks are made strong 


Byeating against Appetite. @ 1661 Fuurer H’orthies (1662) ; 


u. 126 Lean land will serve for puling ease and faint 
fetches. 1706 Putuies, Puding, sickly, weakly, crazy. 

Hence Pu'lingly adv. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 42 Mistress, be 
rul’d by me, and do not speake so pulingly. @ 1661 Futter 
Worthies, Wilts, (1662) 1. 146 An erected soul, disdaining 
pulingly to submit to an infamous death. 1904 C. L. Marson 
Folk Songs Somerset 1. p. xi, The so-called cultured people 
lament pulingly that we have been forgotten in the Divine 

monry. | 

+Puliol. //erd. Obs. Also 5 pylyol(e, -eol, 
5-6 pulyol(e, 5-7 -ial(1, 6 -ioll, -iole,-yall, pil- 
liall, 7 puleall, [a OF. putiol, poulicul, poltol 
(14th c, in Godef.}:—L. type *pulecolum, dim. 
of puleium, pulegium pennyroyal (or Pad. L. 
*poliolum, dim, of polium Poy). Cf. mod.F. 

Pouliot (with different suffix) pennyroyal (Littré), 
also F. dial. pofics, poulter, poutllethyme(Godef.).] 

The name of some aromatic herbs. a. (alsa puliol 
royal) = PexnyrRoyaL, Aventha Pulegium, Dd. 
Puliol mountain, perh. the same as poly-moun- 
fain (Potyc); but sometimes identified with Wild 
Thyme, Thymus Serpyllum: cf. PELLAMOUNTAIN. 

ICE. 1450 Alphita 150/2 Pulegium regal, gliconeum idem, 
simile est calamento minor, Pulegium ceruinum wel 
wiontanum, serpillum, [herpillum] idem, minora habet folia 
quam alia. gallice puliol, anglice Brotheruurt... Pudeginne 
quando simpliciter ponitur pro regale intelligitur. /éid. 
67/1 Serpillum .. gallice serpoul uel tymbre uel puliol. 
Lbid, 31/2 s.v. Calamiten, Ibid. 120/a sv. Moutanum ser- 
Piltum, 1597 Gararve #/erbal 672 Pennie royall [called] 
Puilegium regale for difference sake between it and wilde 
Time, which of some is called Pulegium montanunt.) 

a. [c1a6s Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 555/1 
Chandes herbes...Pudeginnt, %. puliol, i hulwurt. /érd, 
557/20 Origanum,t. puliol real, 7. wdeminte.]_ 14.. Stockh. 
ed. MS. 19 in Anglia XVUIL 295 Take eysyl & pulyole 
ryale And earner bid. 35, viij {ounces] of puliol reall. 
14.. Voe. in Wr.-Walcker 601/25 Pelegusm, anglice Pylyole. 
c314qg0 Promp. Parv. Re 1 Pyleol Fist origonwin. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans B ijb, Take puliall and garlek and stampe it 
wele togeder. @ 1568 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 360 
Sum bad hir tak erb pilliall, 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixv. 
232 This herbe is called..in English Penny Royal, Pulioll 
Royall. 1611 Cotcr., Pouliot, Penniroyall, Pulial royall, 
1706 [see b]. _ 

b. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 399/t Pylyol mounteyne, berbe 
Puleginm, 1450 ME. az, Be (ema aey ‘lake 
puliol montayne, bat is to say hullewort and wasshe hit 
clene. 1542 Boorve Dyctary xxvi. (1870) 289 These thynges 
folowynge doth purge Melancoly: quyckbeme,..pulyall 
mountane. 1545 ELvor Dict., Clinopodium, the herbewhiche 
is called Puliole mountayne. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Charac. 
Kij, Puleall of the mountain. 1706 Puittirs, Pxliot, or 
Pultol-Mountain, a sort of Herb; Puliol-Rayal, thesame as 
Penny-Royal. 

isch(e, -ish(e, -ysh(e, obs. ff. Potisu v. 

Pulk?! (polk), Now /oca’. Forms: a. 3-5 

polk, 5 polke; 8. 5-7 pulke, 7 pulck, 5- pulk. 
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[ME. fol/é, app. dim. of OE. pol, ME. poke (in 
isthe. also pu//) Poor sb.1 Ch Cuink.] Asmall 
pool, especially of standing water; a small pond 
or water-pit; a shallow well or tank; a puddle, 
a plash ; a small lake or ‘ broad’, 

¢1300 Havelok 2685 On pe feld was neuere a polk [rime 
folk} pat it ne stod of blod so ful, Pat be strem ran intil pe 
hul. ¢ 1320 Sir Sristr. 2886 Mine hors be water vp brou3t, 
Of o polk in be way. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 408/1 Polke..or 
pul yn a watur (77. pulk water, P. polke, or pulke water), 
vortex. 1642 Rocers Naaman 842 It iseasie for a woman 
to goe to a pond or pulke standing neare to her doore, 
1674-91 Rav N.C. Words 56 A Pulk,a Mole of standing 
Water, is used also for a S aie or Plash_of some depth. 
1678 Coll. Conn. Hist. Soc, V1. 186 ‘The Highway..very 
chargeable to mayntayne by reason of swamps pulcks and 
Hoales that lye in thesaid Highway. « 1826 Forav Voc, £. 
Anglia, Pulb, a hole full of nud, or a small muddy pond. 
Otherwise a pulk-hole, a shallow place containing water. 
1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads i, (1884) 7 In the little 
‘ puiks ’ or miniature Broads, which everywhere open off the 
river, are lilics..in dazzling abundance. 

b. Comb. pulk-hole, 

@ x8ag [see above]. 1887 Jessopr Arcady 55 The turf in 

the pulk hole or bog lands. 


+ Pualk2. worth. dial, Obs. A chest of drawers; 


a bureau. 

1577 Wills & /nv. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 415 A pulke of mazer 
xxvjt viijl. 1gg0 Jéd. 11. 197 Myne uncle Barker's debt 
book, lyeinge in..a dresser tess the key whereof is in a 
pulkein the perfor. 1596 /bid. 297 note, The standinge pulke 


in the hall. 
|| Pulk3, polk (pzlk, pplk). [a. F. pulh, a. 


Pol. folk, Russ, no1Kh fo/k" a regiment, an army.] 
A regiment of Cossacks. Also ¢vans/. 

31791 St. Papers in Ann. Reg. 198/2 It is permitted to all 
citizens to serve in the army in any regiment or pulk. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 302 Two pulks of cossacks, each 
pulk consisting of soo men. =aee Tuacreray Contrib. 
to Punch’ Wks. 1886 XX1V. 195 Now charging a pulk of 
Chartists. 1861 W. H. Russett in Zimes 22 
squadron of cavalry..whose saddlery accoutrements. .and 
uniforms would not he tolerated in a polk of Cossacks of the 
Black Sea. 

|| Palka (polka). Also ervvox. pulkha, pulk. 
(a. Finnish pudééa, Lapp. pulkhe, (ace. ta Friis, 
mare purcly) du/khe, dude.) A Lapland travelling- 
sledge in shape like the front half of a baat, drawn 


by a single reindecr. 

1798 Morse Amer. Geog. 35 Confined in one of those 
carriages or pulkhas. 1808 Exeaxor Strate Bristol 
Heiress \, 177 No tein-deex bids her pulkba fly. 1858 
B. Tavior North, Trav. ix. 84 These pulks are shaped very 
much like a canoe; they are about five feet gore One foot 
deep, and eighteen inches wide, with a sharp bow and a 
square stern, You sit upright against the stern-board, with 
your legs stretehed out in the bottom, 188: Du Cuatru 
Land Midn. Sux U1. 79 Numerous pulkas..were scattered 
around. 1885 S. Tromuott Aurora Borealis 1, 108 The 
sleigh would capsize quicker than the Pulk. 

+ Pull, 53.1 Obs, (OE. pul/, found beside fd/, 
Poot sb.t (q.¥-); cf. also Welsh pw// in same 
sense: the relations between these forms are ob- 
scure, (The Sc, Aude, puil (piil) is = Eng. fvo/.)} 
A pool. (In the OF. example, a pool in a 
stream.) b. Comd. pull-reed, dial.: sec pool-reed, 
Poot 56.1 3. 

1075 Grant by Offa (¢779) in Birch Cart. Sax. I. 326 Of 
sexes mere in pees pulles heafod..of dorn brycge in pone 
pull, & after bam pulle in baka brycge..in dodhzema pull, 
of pam pulle eft in Temede stream. 1199 Kot. Chart. (1837) 
8/2 Terram de ILunfrideheved. .et partem polli que dicitur 
Kierkepolle. a 1300 Foseph Jacob x8 Hi floten swipe riued 
hi dich & bi pulle. ¢1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 1032 A sobur 
brook amydde or ellis a welle With pullis [L. /acu nis) faire. 
3847-78 HaLuiwet, Pudl-reed, a long re used for ceilings 
instead of laths. Somerset. 

Pull (pul), 56.2 [f. Punt a} 

I. The act, action, or faculty of pulling. 

1. An act of pulling or drawing towards oneself 
with force: a general term, including both a mo- 
mentary pluck, wrench, or tug, and a continned 
exercise of force. Also fiz. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 416/1 Pul, or dragte.., fractus. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 137 There were two hangemen 
ready and eche of them a payre of tonges read hote: at the 
three first pulles he helde his peace. 1609S. W. Alarie Maga. 
Fun. Teares 53 She beheld thy armes and legges racked 
with violent puls, thy hands and feet boared with nayles. 
1681 Fraven Meth, Grace iv. 82 If the Lord draw not the 
soul, and that with an omnipotent pull, it can never come 
from itself to Christ. 1795 Mus. E. Parsons A/yst. Warning 
I. x. 178 He rang the bell... After waiting.. he was about to 
repeat the pull. 1875 Huxtey & Maatin Elem. Biol. 
viii. (1883) 77 There is a pull from above, and there isa push 
from below, 1883 Gitmour Mongols 154 With a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together, round goes the wheel. 

b.. The force expended in pulling or drawing; 
pulling power or force (with or without. the pro- 
duction of motion) ; draught, traction, strain; the 
force of attraction. Also fig. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 505/x If the stock [of an anchor) were 
very short, the pull of the cable would tend..to drag the 
end of the stock along the bottom, 1837 Wuewext //ist. 
Jaduet. Se. u. i. § 1 We may have pressure without motion, 
or dead pull. 1860 Tvxoatt Glac. 1. xvii. 319 The sides of 
the glacier are acted upon by an oblique pull towards the 
Centre. 1863 — Heat xiv. § 692 (1870) 480 The entire pull 
of the sun being then exerted upon it, 1900 Engineering 


Alag. XIX. 745/1 The amount of this 
very considerable, eae Se 


i 


ict, A | 


PULL. 


c. The drawing or dragging of a weight; the 
exertion of carrying one’s own weight up a steep 
ascent against the force of gravity. (Cf. 8.) 

1841 Motiev Corr. (1889) I, iv. 70 The next night left.. 
for K6nigsberg, along pull of fifty-eight hours ina ditigence. 
1861 Svmoxns in Life (1895) I. iv. 179 A stiff pull it was 
that brought us to the ¢ 1871 L. Steruen Player. Eur. 
(1894) vii. 158 The work had been simply a stiff pull against 


the collar. 1872 ene oo Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 209 
A good steady pull must necessarily land the tourist on the 
summit. 


2. Specific or technical uses of sense I. 

a. Printing. A pull of the bar of the hand-press 
(see Punt v. 14); hence, an impression taken, or a 
page or part of one printed, by this; now sfec. a 
rongh ‘proof’, taken without an overlay and the 
adjustments necessary for a finished impression. 

First, second pull, the part of the forme printed at the first 
or second pull of the bar in the early presses, in which more 
than one impression of the platen was sometimes necessary 
to cover a large forme ; so_ forme of one pull. 

1683 Moxon Afech, Exerc. Printing 393 When a Form 
of one Pull comes to the Bress, 1771 Luckomee /fést. 
Printing 358 Having Pulled the First Pull,..he turns the 
Rounce about again,..and then Pulls his second Pull. 1787 
Printers Gran 778 That which causes a Soft Pull is 
putting in pieces of felt or pasteboard. 

1885 J. Coleman in Longm. ba V. 500 Previous to its 
suppression, they gave me a ‘pull* of it [an articte}. 1 
Upwarp £éen Lobb 41 Take away that pull and bring 
me a revise directly. There are five mistakes in one par 
of ‘Talk’, 1g09 H. Hartin Leé., To a printer the difler- 
ence between ‘a pull‘ anda ‘ finished impression ' is, that the 
one has no preliminary making-ready, and the other has. 

b. A pull at the bridle in order te check a 
horse; sfec. in Racing, a check dishanestly given lo 
a horse in order te prevent his winning. 

3737 Bracken Farriery lmpr. (1757) 1. 123 He will run 
thro’ at the Speed he Saat with, or nearly so, because 
every Horse..requires to havea Pull. 1840 Bhaine Encycl. 
Rur. Sports § 1258 The pull and hustle are effective 
bridle manipulations...The horse, which. .isso free..a goer 
as on no oceasion to peuuire the pull and hustle, is the very 
one that will be benefited by it when running in, 1856 
‘Stonenence’ Brit, Sports u. u. ii. § 2 (ed. 2) pola It is 
eusier to go into the saddling enclosure and select a 
winner of a steeplechase, barring accidents and pulls. 

ec. A pull at an oar; hence, a short spell at 
rowing; a passage or journey in a rowing-boat. 

19793 SMEATON Edystone L.§ 283 We had a hard pull with 
our oars to get on board the buss. 1840 R. H. Dana ae 
Mast xxv, Whalemen make the best boats’ crews in the 
world for along pull. 1861 Hucnes Tom Brown at Oxf. 
vi, The college eight was to go down. .to the reaches..for a 
good training pull. 1892 Cham. ruil. 2 Apr. 221/2 The 
oarsman gave a lusty pull. 


d. The act of pulling the trigger of a fire-arm ; 


also, the force required to pull the trigger. 

1888 Rioza Haccaro Col. Quaritch xxxvi, He had never 
known the pull of a pistol to be so heavy before. 1892 
Greenea Brecch-Loader 186 As the angles given are 
similar to the action when pulling the trigger with the 
finger, it is necessary to know this when trying the lls of 
guns. 1900 Daily News 5 Sept. 3/2 Armed with the Lee 
straight-pull rifle. , 

e. The act of drawing a card. 

31715 Lavy M. W. Montacu Basset Table 52 The Knave 
won Sonica,..And, the next Pull, my Septleva 1 lose. 

f, Cricket. A hit which brings a ball pitched to 
the off side round to leg. So in Golf, a hit which 
causes the ball te swerve in its flight towards the 
left (i.e. of a right-handed player). 

1892 Daily News 2g June 2/7 The veteran E. M. Grace 
brought off some most alarming pulls. 1897 Westu. Gaz. 
13 Aug. 3/2 The ‘ pull’, which is simply an artistic method 
of lacing the ball where the field is not. 1903 H. H. Hitton 
in Low Concerning Golf 66 When the wind is coming from 
the player's right the presence of a slighe pull adds many 
yards to the length of a drive. 

g. Long pull (in public-house phraseology) : 
the supply to a person of an amount of inloxicating 
liquor (usually beer) exceeding that for which he 


asks, 

Understood to be so ¢alled from the extra pull given by the 
publican at the beer-pump (cf. sense 6). 

1908 Times 3 Nov. 4/5 (Parl. Rept.) He [Mr. Asquith] 
would not say tbey [licensing bench] actually imposed 
conditions as to what was called the ‘long pull’, but they 
certainly had the power to do so. /d/d. 39 Nov. 6/5 (A 
member of committee) The licensing justices were to be 
empowered also to attach to the renewal of a licence a pro- 
hibition of what was known as ‘the long pull. 

+8. Aturn or bout at pulling each other in wrest- 
ling or any slruggle; a trial of strength of body, 
will, determiaation, argument, ctc.; a bout, a 
set-to; often in fo stand or wrestle a pull. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Ralls) 1809 Pe firste pul 
so harde was set Pat peyr brestes to-gyder met...JIk ober 
pulled. ¢1381 Cuaucea Parl. Foules 164 For manye a 
man that may nat stonde a pul Tt likyth hym at wrastelyng 
for to be. c1400 Laud fray Bh. ye. Thei [Trojans] 
vnnethe stode hem a pul. c¢zqra Hoccreva De Keg. 
Princ. 4480 At Auerice now haue here a pul. /éid. 5232 
per-with bis land hath wrastled many a pul. ars 
O wrechit Man 39 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 210 
Aganis his dynt thow may nocht stand ane pow, 1588 
Drake in Four C. Lng, Lett. (1880) 32 We..mynd with the 
Grace of God, to wressella poull with him, 1747 RicHARoson 
Clarissa (1749) 11. xxxvi. 243 We haye just now had another 
pull, Upon my word, she is excessively. -unpersuadable, 

b. fig. A single effort or act likened to pulling; 


a ‘go’. 


PULL, 


1803 Many Cuaauton Wife § Mistress 11. 244 It's of no 
use my trying to get in more than n word at a pull,..he 
would only stop me twenty times, 12872 'M. Lecranp’ 
Cambr, Fresh, 54 The opportunity both desired of having 
the first ° pull’ at their new master. 

A. The power or capacity of pulling instead of 
being pulled; advantage possessed by one party, 
course, or method over another; esp. in phrase 
to have a or the pull of, on, upott, or over some one. 
The pull of the table, in gambling games, tlic 
advantage possessed by the dealer or banker. 

31584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. y. vii. (1886) 82 They have 
a verie cold pull of this place, which is the xpeciall peece of 
scripture alledged of them. 3781 Buacovne Ld. of Manor 
an. tL 6: Oh, you'll have aes the pull of me in employ- 
ment. 1812 J, H. Vaux Flash Dict, Pull, an important 
advantage possessed hy one lke over another. 2855 
Tuacxeray Mewconres xii, That they may know what 
their chances are, and who naturally has the pull over 
them. 1890 Huxcev in Lie (1900) I. xv. 255, I think, on 
the whole, I have the pullof him. 2890 ‘R, peteareocn 
Col. Reformer ve 131 There's no particular pull ia it. 
1893 Spectator 10 June 767 Economy is the unquestionable 

pull’ of vegetarianism. 

b. sfec. Personal or private influence capable 
of being employed to one's advantage. U.S. séanyg. 

1889 Chr. Union (N. ¥.) 17 Jan, 68 The sole difference 
being that B had a ' pull’ on the [excise] Board and A had 
none. 1894 Strap // Christ came to Chicage 51, 1 have got 
a pull, and any one who has got a pull can do a great deal. 
3897 in Datly News 28 May 6/4 Appointed to commis: 
sions because, to use an American expression, they had a 
political pull. 

5. A long or deep draught of liquor. 

[Perh. in origin a different word: cf. Putt v. 12.] 

1575 Ganz, Gurton v. ii, Aad whea ye meete at one pot, 
he shall haue the first pull. Eth J. Stevens tr. Oucvedo's 
Con: Wes, (1709) 510 He swallowed down both..at two or 
three pulls. 1737 Philip Quaril 74 We calls for a Quart, 
and hids the Child take a hearty Pull. 2835-g¢0 Hatiavaton 
Clockm, (1862) 319 Who's for a pull of grog? suppose we 
have a pull, gentlemen—a good pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether, eb! 2863 W. e Barowin Afr. Hunting 
ix. 377 The oxen..seemed to enjoy, not a little, a vigorous 
pull of good rain water. 1867 Baxer Wile Tribut, iv. (1872) 
61 A long and deep pull at the water-skin. 

IL. Conerete senses. 

6. That part of a mechanism with which a pull 
isexerted; a handle or the like ; often in contd., as 
beer-pulf (the handle of a beer-pump), deé/-pull; 
also, an instrument or device for pulling. 

1x0 in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11, 438 She..laid the pull 
of the bell over the end of the bed. 1823 in Cohbett Aur. 
Rides (1885) 1. 344 There was a parlour, Aye, and a carpet 
and bell-pull too! 1864 Beer-pull [see Brea 6b 4), see A 
Moraison Child of the Yago 43 The jandlady wag 
hysterical on the beer-pulls in the bar. 1904 Daily Chrox. 
12 Apr. 3/5 ‘Pulls’, too, may be procured; rubber pulls, 
threads, and tubes that run beneath the suave performer's 
clothes as the pipes and wires run invisibly under Londoa. 

+7. Some kind of draw-net. Oés. rare". 

1303 Reg. Pai. Dunelm, (Rolls) HI. 4o Dum sagen 
quz vocantur ‘Tol et Pull". ’ 

8. A part of a road where more than ordinary 


effort is aaa? esp. a stecp ascent. (Cf. 1c.) 

5798 Cusarorre Smith Vag. PAslos. IV. 130 This dair 
woman was [ain to get out to walk up this pull. 1822 Stef. 
Sincrain Syst. Afusdh. Scot. 1. 63 1f the roads were without 
pulls, a greater weight might be taken. 1855 Curamize Aly 
Travels IM. iv, 101 The..track..is a severe pull, and a 
most disagreeable, fagging one. 

9. Combinations : sce PULL-. 
+Pull, 54.3 Ods. [a. F. poule fowl, orig. 
chicken :—late L. pui/a, fem. of pudius young of 
any animal. Cf. Pun.et.] <A bird of the poultry 
kind, a fowl. In comb. puli-fowl. Also pull- 
bill, -rolt (poultry-bill, -list). 

x64 in Housch. Ord. (1790) 312 The giveing of allowance 
of all the Poultry in the Ball-Row es, Pull-Bills.. and 
other particular Breivements of the Household, a 3688 J. 
Wattace Descr. Orkney (1693) 16 Here is plenty both of 
wild and tame Fowls, Pull-Fowls, Hens, Dukes, Goose, &c, 

Pull (pul), v. Forms: 1 pullian, 4-5 pullen, 
-yn, 4-7 pulle, pul, 4- pull, (6 puyll, polle, 
poull; S¢. and #. dial, 5-8 pow, 8-9 pou, pu’, 
9 poo, poogh). [OE. puliian (with compound 
a-pullian), rare, and of uncertain etymology. 

Tt has been compared with LG. dri/ex to shell (peas, ttc.), 
husk, decorticate, strip, pick, pluck, pinch, tear(Sresmtsches 
Wbck. M1. 372), also pitlen, silken, MDu. polen, * decorti- 
care’ (Kilian), EF ris, (Saterland) paije, NFris. paddin, pole: 
cf. MLG., LG. pric, Die wer husk, cod, shell. But there 
are great difficulties both of sense and form, If pul? and 

fuck both went back to OTeut. a primitive connexion 

tween them would be conceivahle, but historical evidence 
of this is entirely wanting, 

OE. instances known show already three senses or 
uses; hut all belong to the general notion of pluck, snatch 
(with fingers, claws, or beak), rather than to that of draw 
with surtained force or effort, as in modern use. The 
former is therefore assumed as the primary sense.] 

I. In senses akin to piuck. 

1. trans. To pluck or take away (anything) by 
force from where it grows or is set or attached ; 
= PLUCKY. 1. 8. To ais or draw oat (feathers, 
hair, ete.). Ods. or dial. 

le 2000 Sar. Leechd, 1. 362 zif pu nimest wulfes mearh and 
smyrest mid hrade da stowe be ba har beod of apullud 
[2 r. -od] ne xebafod seo smyrung pact hy eft wexen.) 
ests Cuaucea Mancipie's T. 200 To the Crowe he stirte 
and that anon And pulled hise white fetheres euerychon. 

Vor. VII. 
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€3400 26 Pol, Poems xxvi. ro Here federes were pulled, she 
myght nat fle. 1586 Manatown x52 P2. Tarburl. 1, i, That 
Tamburlaine That..as I hear, doth mean to pull my 
lumes, s§92 Suaxs. s Ffen. VJ, 11. tii. 7 Wee'ls pull his 
lumes, 
b. To plack or draw up by the root (plaats, 
e. g. tarnips, carrots, flax), See sho pula (31 b). 
¢ 1350 Nom. Gall,.Augl. 236 Honime en gar fyn arace 
nauet, ‘set in the 3erde pullith nepus. 1523 Firziers. 
Husd. $§ 146 How it [flax] shold be sowen, weded, pulled, 
repeyled, watred, wasshen, dryed, beten. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage v. xii. (1614) 507 ‘The herbe is..sowne as other 
herbs, in due time pulled and dried, 1785 Burns Halloween 
fi, To burn their nits, an‘ pou their stocks [cabbages], An‘ 
hand their Halloween, 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) Il. 345 Their tops being of a darker green and 
stronger, which continued. .until they [turnlps} were pulled, 
e. To pluck, gather, call, pick (trait, flowers, 
or Icaves) from the trees or plants on which they 
grow. Now chiefly Se. (px’, pou, pow). 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind, 128 sote-sauerende [swert- 
savoring} frut sone to pulle. 1383 Wyetur Yer. xaxi. 5 
Thei shul not pulle grapes. ¢1440 Promfp. Parv. 4053/2 
Plukkya, or pulle frute, vellico, avello, ¢x4qgo Loveticu 
Grail xiii. 398 To wheche Roser men gon..the flowres to 
pullen In gret hast. 1§00-20 Dunaaa Poems Ixi, 26 An ald 
gaid aver, Schott furth..to pull the claver. 1685 Dryorn 
Hor., Epode ii. 30 He joys to pull the ripen'd pear. 3710 
Cra Fiennes Diary (1888) 107 Hopp yards where they 
were at work pulling hopps. 1731 Ramsay Tea-t. Altic., 
Yug. Laird & Edin. Naty iii, We'll pou the daisies on the 
green, 1724 — Royal Archers Shooting viii, Haste to the 
garden thea bedeen, The rose aad laurel pow. 3794 Lo, 
Aucktand Corr, (1862) 111. 240, T pulled above 3000 peaches 
and nectarines. oie H. Mircer Sch. & Schon, vit. (1858) 
136 We had delayed. uatil the better fruit had heen pulled. 
+d. To gather or collect (other prodace). Oés. 
Bs T. Wasutncton tr, Wicholay's Yep. 1 iv. 3h, They 

from the said Sapins [fir trees) great abundance of rosin, 
e. intr. To bear or admit of placking or pulling. 

1645 Best Farm, Bhs. (Surtees) 57 They [pease] pull 
the best when they are the most feltered togeather, 1778 
he, Maasuate) Afinutes Agric. 6 Sept. an. 1774, They 
beans] may not pull so easily in dry weather. 

2. trans. a. To pull caps: to snatch or pull off 
one another’s caps; hence, to scufile, to quarrel : 
see Cap sb.l 9, Solo pull wigs. 

1778 Miss Buaney Evedina (1791) II. xxxiv. 224 If either 
of you have any inclination to pull caps for the title of Nliss 
Belmont, you must do it with all speed. 178s, etc. [see Car 
16,9]. 1807-8 W. Iavinc Salmag. vii. (1824) 120 A pair of 
Amazons pulling Caps. 1833 i Simpson Kicardo the 
Outlaw VW, 183 A man. .for whom half the females of Paris 
were pulling caps, 1864 TarveLvan Compet. Wallak (1866) 
183 Twelve halls of justice might be provided—for the 
worst of which the judges at Westminster would pull wigs. 

b. ‘To snatch, steal, filch. s/ang. 

afar Haccaar Lie (ed. 2) 63, I pulled a scout, nad passed 
itto Graham. 1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour I. qiugft We 
lived by thieving, and I do still—by pulling flesh. 

+3. drans. and intr, Cards. To draw a card 
from the pack; hence fig. To pull for prime (also 
to pull prime), to draw fora card or cards which 
will make the player ‘prime’. (Cf. Piuck v. 2d, 
Prive sé.2 6.) In last quot., to draw lots. Ods. 

31593 Donne Sat. ii, 86 Ilee., spends as much tyme 
Wringing each Acre, as men pulling Prime. 1619 
Fericurr Alfons, Thomas iv. ix, Faith Sir my rest is 
up, And what I now pull, shall no more afflict me Thea if 
] plaid at span-counter. a16ag — Woman's Prize w ii, 
My rest is up, weach, and I pull for that Will make me 
ever famous. 1633 G. Herpear Temple, Yordan iii, 
Riddle who list, for me, and pull for Prime. 7éfd., CA. 
Militant 134 The world came both with hands and purses 
full To this great lotterie, and all would pull. 

4. intr. ‘To snatch or tear a¢ something ; sfec. 
ofa hawk : To tear or pluck at food; to feed by 


snatches. 

1826 Sia J. S. Scaricut Odserv. Hawking 14 [The young 
hawk may be]allowed for a short time to pull upon a stump 
or pinion, from which he can get hut littlement. | 1852 R. F. 
Bunton Falconry Valley Indus vi. 65 Sometimes she is 
nllowed to pull upon a stump. 1883 Sacvin & Baoprick 
Falconry Brit. Iiies Gloss., Pull through ths hood, to 
eat through the aperture in the front of the hood, 1888 
F. Heme dfs. ‘Midas i iii, The cattle. lingering..to 
pull at a particularl tempting tuft of bush grass growing 
inthe moist ditches which ran along each side of the highway. 

5. érans. By metathesis of object: To strip (a 
bird) of feathers, or +(a sheep or other beast) of 
wool or the like (ods.), by plucking; = PLuckz. 5. 
Now rare or dial. 

To pull a crow with another: see Crow 33.) 3b. 

cx1000 Sax. Leechd. 111, 176 xif him pince pact he sceap 
pullize, ne bip pat god. ¢ 3350 Nor, Gali..Angi. 310 M{an] 
pyndith a gray gose. .And ieee {depiume|n itec larke. 
1390 Gowan Conf. 1. 17 What Schep that is full of wulle 
ee his back, thei like shepherds] toose and pulle, Whil 
ther is eny thing to pile. ¢3430 Two Cookery-tks. 9 
Take smale byrdys, an pulle hem an drawe bem clene. 
¢1450 /bid, 78 Ffesaunte rosted,..pull hlm dry. 1573-80 
Baret Aly, P_838 To pull or plucke geese, deplumare 
auseres. 1597 Lowe CArrurg. (1634) 35 Take an olde Cocke 
and pull him quicke, bruse him well, and kill him. 1662 
[see Crow 56.1 3h]. 1747 PAilif Quarll 17 One cast the 
Animal, and the other two pull'd the Fowls, 185: Beck's 
Florist 19 {A labourer says) I'd pull a lot of sparrows, or 
maybe some blackbirds and thrushes, and then cut ‘em 
down the back, and fill their bodies full of bread. 

pb. In Zanning, To remove the hair or wool 
from (hides or skins) with a pulling-knife ; also, 
in Hat-making, To free (fur) from the long hairs. 

1578-9 Proclant. Q. Eliz, 28 Feb., From Shroue Tuesday 
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«.vntill the last day of June. .nomaner of person or persona 
. shall pull or clippe, or cause to be pulled or clipped, an 
maner of wooll fell. s902 Brit, Med. Jral, 15 Feb. 377/1 
The fur..is then! pulled ‘—that is, the long hairs or *kemps’ 
are removed with a curved knife, and sold to upholsterers, 

t 6. fig. (or in fig. phrases). To sttip (a person) of 
his property or money; to fleece; to despoil, rob, 
plander, cheat; = Pruck v.6. Zo pull a finch, 
pigeon, plover, etc., to fleece a simple or uasus-~ 
pecting person: sce the sbs. Ods. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucrr Prof, O54 And priurly a fynch eek koude 

u 


he pulle. 1399 Lance. Nich, Redsles 1. 126 3e.. plucked 
and pened em anon to pe skynnes. es Rom. Rose 
5984 If 


1450 Hottann /lotwlat 972 rincis.. hat pullis the 
pure ny. 1589 Nasne Pasguil’'s Aetarns Wks, (Grosart) I. 

330 The same nig Lewes..vrged with extreame necessitic 
-. bepanne at the last to pull the Church himselfe. 1627 
W. Hawkins Apollo Shroving ut. iv. 33 Hee's a yong fat 
gosling to pull. 1639 S. Du Vaacea tr. Camer’ Aamir, 
Events 146 They pull pigeons in gaming houses. 

TI. To draw with force ; to move or try to move 
or remove by such action. 

7. ¢rans. To exert upon (anything) a force that 
tends to snatch, draw, or drag it away; to drag 
or tug at. 

€1000 Epist, Alex. ad Aristot. in Anglia IV. EE eac 
cwoman hreabemys..and pa on ure Gad were sperdon and 
us pulledon. ¢xg00 Destr, Troy 8295 Pai..wold haue led 
the lord ald to be towne, But the stoure was so stithe & 
stedis so thicke, Thai pullid hym with pync, but passid 
pai noght. 1573-80 Baart Aly, P 835 To pull, or plucke 
the haire, re/fico, 1385'T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
n. xxi, After they {the sham 16] bave well pulled and 
stretched your armes, 187% Tvnoact Fragut. Sct. (1879) 1. 
4.6 The sua and the earth ony, eal each other. 1878 
Srurckon Serw, XXIV. 653, 1 shall pull your coat-tatl 
Alod, Don't fall my hair; you hurt me, He complains 
that another boy pulled his ears. 

b. To pull by the ear, nose, sleeve, etc, orig. 
perh. to draw or move by pulling at these parts; 
subseq. to gain attention, or to inflict corporal 
chaslisement or insult, by stich means. 

13.. £. BE. Addit. 2. B. 1265 Pulden prestes yee polle & 
plat of her hedes. 1570 T. Noaton tr. Nowels Catech. 
(1853) 116 Such is our dulness and forgetfulness, that we 
must oft be taught and put in remembrance,..and, as it 
were pulled ay the ear. 1677 Hornecn Gt Law Coxsid. 
iv. (1704) 148 This would pull them by the sleeve, and bid 
them look on the covetous Gerhazi, 1688 W. Cracetr 
a Seri, (1699) 330 Their consciences had pulled every one 
of them for it at certaintines, 71a Sterce Spevt. No. 263 
P 2, I very civilly requested him to remove his Hand, for 
which he pulled me by the Nose. 1793 J. Witttams Life 
Ld. Barrymore 7g Compelied to pull (he hy the tail 

@. 7o pull a bell: to ne the bell-rope or 
handle in order toring the bell; so /o pulla punkah 
(i.e. its rope). 

a 1815 in G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 438 He put ont his 
hand to pull the bell, 1883 F. M. Crawroap Jr, /saaer 
i. a5, | was engaged to pet a punkah in the honse of an 
English lawyer, 

a. Zo pull (also draw) one’s leg: see Lec 2, 
To pull the long-ow: sec Lonc-Bow 2. 

1849 Tuacxenay Peadennts xxx, What is it makes him 
pol the long bow in that wonderful manner? rgo1 G, 

oucias ffo.w. Green Shutters 216 He had pulled 
sgos Afhenzunt 22 July 1322/3 We 

ie author's 


I may grype ariche 7 5 shal so pulle him, if T can. 
a 


as far as he wanted it. 
. suspect that some Irish harper was ‘ pulling ¢ 
leg’ when he gave it. 

@. Zo pull the strings, wires : see the sbs. 

8. To draw, drag, or hau! with force or effort 
towards oneself (or into some position so viewed 
or pictured); generally with an adv. or phrase 
expressing direction, For use with particular 
advbs., see senses 20-31. 

@1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 60 A caudroo he let falle Wib 
sebing oile vol Jnowz and let him per-Inne pulle. 1377 Lanct. 
P, Pi. B. ut. aig Tyl pardoneres haued pite and pulled 
hym In-to house, al Cursor AM. 15837 (Trin.) And as 
pei to & fro him pulde: his body was stounde. 1563 CAild- 
Marriages 99 As she was goynge for Torves, he.. pullid ber 
to bed tohym, 1687 New Hampshire Prov. Papers (1867) 
I. 58, I did with much difficulty pull Wiggins off the 
deputy governor, 1687 A, Lovett tr. Thevenof's Trar. 1. 
§ Holding a Handkerchief about their neck with both 
fands they pull it sometimes this way, and sometimes that 
way, as if they were out of their wits with Grief, 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair xxa, He placidly pulled his nightcap 
over his ears, 1880'Ouroa' Afoths 1. 31 She had pulled her 
blonde perruqooall nwry in her vexation, 1898 Rowe, etc. 
Rowing (Badm, Libr.) a6 The oarsman [will) meet his oar. 
By this phrase is meant that he will pull his body to his car 
at Inst instead of his oar to his body, thos very considerably 
shortening his stroke. 

b. 7o pull in or to pieces, etc., to separate 
the parts of (anything) forcibly; to destroy, 
demolish; also Sf. to analyse and criticize un- 
favourably ; = pick fo fp vlii). Zo pelt 
an old house on one's head: see House sé. 18. 

ssa Exvot Dict., Distrako..lo plucke or pull in peces. 
1557 N.T. (Genev.) Acts xxiii, 10 The Captaine, fearing 
lest Paul should haue bene polled in pieces of them, com- 
manded the soldiers [etc.}. 64a C. Vennon Consid. Exch, 
48 Wary how they pullan old house opon their owne heads. 
1703 Rown Fair Penit. | Public Conversations, where 
every body pulls and is pulled to pieces. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. 251, The complexional disposition of some of your 
guides to pull every nae pieces, 1884 H. Smagt From 
Post to Finish x2, But what cannot one pull to pieces? 

9. intr. To perform the action of pulling; to 
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exert drawing, dragging, or tugging force. Often 
with af = sense 7. Also fig. , 

13.. E, £. Allit. P. B, 68 To see hem pulle in be plow 
aproche me hy-houez, ¢1435 Torr, Poringat 1607 Sit he 

‘ullith at his croke, So fast in to the flesh it toke. 1500-20 
Wars Poenrs xxii. 110 Than pane with passioun me 
opprest, And ever did Petie on me pow. 1694 Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. 1 (1711) 131 Notwithstanding that the Rope of 
its own accord doth pull or draw very hard. 171r ADOISON 
Speci, No. 16a P3 When Ambition pulls one Way, Interest 
another, Inclination a third. 17a6 Swiet Gulliver 1. Vy 
Taking the knot in my hand, [1] began to pull; but nota 
ship would stir. 1815 J. Suit Panorama Sc. § Art i. 405 
The lever at which it (the spring of a watch] pulls is 
lengthened as it grows weaker, 1825 J. Nictiorson Oferat. 
Mechanic 379 1p double-acting en ines .. the piston-rod 
forces upwards as well as pulls. 1825 Brockett XN. C. Gloss. 
s.v. Pou, ‘Poo away me lads", 1841 Lane Arad, Nis. Lit 
3 He pulled, but could not draw it up. Mod, You wanta 
ores that pulls well. 


b. spec. Of a horse: To strain (csp. habitually 


and persistently) against the bit. 
x91 'G. Gamaano’ Ann. Horsem, ix, (1809) 106 My horse, 
who pulls like the devil, was off with me in a jiffey. 1840 
Brae Encyel. Rur. Sports § 1238 When the free-going 
horse is pulling smnewhat harder than (his rider] thinks 
it prudent to alee him in, he is checked by a steady 
and firm use of the bit. 1907 Cavalry Training (Gen. Staff 
War Office) iii. § 8g Many horses never Vat unless they are 
oing beyond a certain pace, when..they get so excited 

that they pull very hard or run away. 
ec. ‘lo struggle, wrestle; to exert oneself, work 


hard. Cf. PeLn sd.2 3. rare. 

1676 Hosers /ied xv1, 106 The sweat ran down his limbs ; 
nor could he well, Though mightily for hreath he pale, 
respire. 31829 Tuackeray Let. in Pendennis Introd., 1 have 
been pulling away at the Greek play and trigonometry. 

d. Phr. Pull devtl, puil baker (+ parson), Pull 
dog, pull cat, an incitement to effort in a contest 
between two persons or parties for the possession 
of something; hence as sé, denoting such a 


struggle; also aétrié. 

The origin of pud/ devil, pull baker, is unascertained, 

1792 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Odes to Kien Long ii. 128 
That most important contest then is o’er; Pull Devt, 
pull Parson, will be seen no more. [1816 Scott Odd Alor?. 
xxxviii, Then my mither and her quarrelled, and pu'ed me 
twa ways at anes,..like Punch and the Deevil rugging 
about the Baker at the fair.) 1828 Aaranetuy Lect. Anat, 
Surg. etc. a76 It is such a regular pull-baker pull-devil 
concern, it is quite shocking. 1833 Makavat 2. Simple x, 
© Pull devil, pull baker !* ctied the women. 905 JVestz2, 
Gaz. 21 Mar. 2/1 In practice tariffs are determined by the 
pull-devil-pull-baker principle. 1907 Daily Chron. 22 Mar. 
3/4 It’s pull dog, pull cat wi' man and woman, ever since the 
days of the apple. 

e. To move, go, go on, or proeeed by pulling 
or by some exertion of force; cf, 28d. 

1877 M. Ruyxoips Locou. Engine Driving 1 vill. (ed. 5) 
131 [he guard got up on the step of the engine, when they 
pulled gently down to the scene, 1891 Kipcine Light that 
Failed 900) 251 We'll pull ont of this place, Bess, and get 
away as far as ever we can. 

410. trans, To take away forcibly or with 
difficulty ; to tear off, to wrench away. Ods, 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 7289 His pray [was] fro hym puld, & 
his pepull slayn. 1530 Rastet. Sk. Purgat. us. vii. 3 Than 
the soule [is] immedyatly pulled and separate from the , 
body by naturall dethe. 1542-5 Bainxrow Lance nt, (1874) 117 
It is hyghe tyme to pull from them that wycked Mammon. 
1603 Dekxer Grissié(Shaks. Soc.) ro. I, that have..from 
my father Pull'd more than he could spare. 1616 R. C. 
Times’ Whistle 1, 322 Suhtillie devisd’e only for private 
gaines, Which you pull from the simple as you list. 1625 
Burces Pers. Tithes 11 To pull the poore mans bread oat | 
of his belly. 

tb. Arith. To subtract. Os. 

1s7t Dicces Panto. t, xiii Div b, If you haue made two 
stations, pull the lesse Quotient from the great. 1574 
Bourne Kegiment for Sea vii, (1577) 30, You must pul the 
heigth of the Equinoctiall from the Horizon. 

lL. fig. a. To draw or move by foree or influ- 
ence other than physical ; to bring forcibly into or 
out of come state or condition. Now rare or Obs. 

c1400 Desty. Troy 10489 Parys full priuely sho pulled into 
councell. ¢ 1483 H. Barapoun fn Pol. Rel. & L. Peciae(sgoa} 
2go Anon ther is some obstacle or thyng That pullyth me 
thens, magreofmy might, 1589 Hay any Work (1844) 71 To 
pull the pride of Gods enemy an ase lower. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 38 When long-suffering hath spent it selfe in pulling 
them to repentance. 1676 Daypen Aurengzede 1. i, Thou 
should'st have pull'd the Secret from my Breast, Torn out 
the bearded Steel sore me Rest. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 
349 Their wrongs and blasphemies ascend the sky, And pull 
descending vengeance from on high. 

+b. ‘To bring or draw (evil, calamity) xpon. 
Oés. (superseded by Draw v. 31). 

1gso Caowtey Way to Wealth Bivb, Bi pulling vpoa 
yourself that vengeaunce of God. 1641 Burton Anat, Mel, 
1 Lt. i (1651) 2 Crying sins..which pull these several 

lagues..upon our heads, 1662 Hiaseat Body Div. 1. 333 

in pulls sickness upon us, 1690 W. WaLkER /diomat, 
A o-Lat. 343 To pull mischief on one’s pate. 

12. To take a draaght or drink of (liquor); to 
draw or suck (a draught of liquor) into the mouth ; 
lo drink from (a vessel) ; also pzé/ off. Also aésol. 

(Perhaps wae suggested by Du., LG. puél-en, EFris. 
fleece to drink (esp. from a jug or bottle), to tipple, [. obs. 

iu. pudle (mod. fe, LG. pulle, EF ris, piille, pil a jug, 
stone bottle, held by continental etymologists to be a shorten- 
ing of MDu. ampulle Amevut; but evidently viewed in Eng. 

as & Sense of the native vb: cf. Putt sd.¥ 5.) 

iiss Libet Eng. Policy v. in Pol. Poenis (Rolls) 11. 169 

at twoo Filermmynges togedere wol undertake..or they 
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rise onys. to drinke a barelle fulle, of gode heikyne: sosore 
they hale and pulle. ¢1450 Cov. Alyst. xiv. (Shaks. Soc.) 
14a Syr, in good ffeyth oo draught I pulle. xg95 Locrine 
tb. ii. 147 This makes us work for company To pull the 
tankards cheerfully. 1608 Hearey Discov. New World 
9 Now so many stoopes must hee pull of, or else hee is 
Bia an vogratefull, saree fellow. 1951 R. Partock 
P. Wilkins xxviii. (1883) 79/a, I set a bowl of punch hefore 
them..which they pulled off plentifully. 1820 J. H. Rev- 
noLos Fancy aa Give us the keg, we'll pull a little Deady. 
b. intr. To draw or suck aé (a ae cigar, etc.). 
1861 Dickens Gi. Expect. xv, Joe. pulled hard at his pipe. 
1888 Rapra Haccare Col. Quaritch v, He sat there..and 


pulled at his empty pipe. | 
13. rans. Uses implying an ady. +a. = pull 


| down (24) (0bs.). Db. = pull off (262). 


a. 1607 Saks, Cor. ut. if, 1 Let them pull all abont mine 
Eares, present me Death on the Wheele. 2 16a FLetcuen 
Ist, Princess v1. i, Ve pul your courage, King. @ 1623 — 
Wife for Month v. iii, His ranke flesh shall be pull'd with 
daily fasting. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) LU. 158 
These last fits of discontent..have soe pulled the Queene 
that she may want strength to see another sommer. 

b. 1888 Bavce Amer. Comme. I. App: 641 They pull 
ete ‘he field is worked row by row and hill 

pent : A A 

IIE, In technical senses, with specific objects 
expressed or understood. 

14. trans. Printing. In the old band-press, To 
draw (the bar of the press) towards one, so as to 
press down the platen upon the sheet or forme ; 
also intr. or absol, Hence, To print upon (a 
sheet) or from (a forme) in this way; to make or 
take (an impression, proof, or copy) by printing ; 


to print off. 

a. frans. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Printing xxiv. ® 7 
Then. .Running in the Carriage, [he] Pulls that Sheet. 
7bid., If the Impression of the last Pulled Side, stands 
within the Impression of the first Pulled Side. 177% 
Luckomnr Hist. Printing 336 He lays another sheet.. 
upon the Tympan-sheet.., and Pulls these two sheets. 
Then he..turns the other side of the Register-Sheet.. 
and Pulls upon that the second side of the Register-sheet. 
Ibid. 357 The Press-man.. Pulls the Bartowards him. 1876 
‘TaeveLvan Alacanday (1880) 1. 17a The sheets had becn 
pulled, 1881 Tisves 4 Jan. 3/6 The remainder of the bitu- 
men film is removed and impressions are pulled from it like 
any other etched plate. 2882 J. Soutuwaan Pract. Print. 
(1884) 418 One of them pulls or works the [hand] press. ae 
Pall Mall Mag. Oct. 179 A few copies were pulled before 
the disaster occurred. 

Db. intr. or absol. 1653 Urnquuaat Rabdedais 1. li, He ap- 
pointed them to pull at the Presses of his Printing-house, 
which he had set up. 1683 Moxon Avech. Exerc. Printing 
xxiv, #7 He..turns down the Frisket and Tympan on the 
Form..and Pulls as before. 1771 Luckomar //ist. Printiug 
365 His Companion that Pulls..casts his eye upon every 
single sheet. 

15. intr. or absol, To pull an oar so as to move 
a boat; to row; to transport or convey oneself in 
a boat ; to proceed by rowing. 

1676 SHaDwett Viriuoso 1. 20 Come along, pull away, 
Boys. Now, my choice Lads. 1697 Dampier Pos round 
World (1699) 493 Pudi away, an expression usual among 
English Seamen, when they are Rowing. 1748 Asson's 
Voy, w. ix. 230 ‘They exerted their utmost strength in 
pulling out to sea. 1855 Macautay /fis¢. Eng. xx. VV. 51x 
He ordered his men to pull for the beach. 1859Gneen Oxf 
Stud. i, (O. H. S.) 17 Familiar to Oxford men pulling lazily 
on a summer's noon to Godstow, 1907 Gareith Joun 
Voice fr. China xi, aza We pulled out and anchored in 
mid-stream. 

b. trans. To pull (an oar or sculls); hence, to 
row, to propel (a boat) by rowing; to transport 
or convey in a boat by rowing. 

To pull one's weight, to row with effect in proportion to 
one’s weight. Yo pull stroke: see StROKR $d. 

18z0 J. H.Revnotos Fancy (1906) 3 And oft on Sundays, 
scorning land,.. I've pulled a girl, wit blister’d hand, And 
bleeding heart, through Chelsea Reach! £835 Marayvat 
Sac. Faithf. xxi, You know old deaf Stapleton, whose 
wherry we have so often pulled up_and down the river? 
1840 R.H. Dana Bef, Mast xiv. 36 The next day we pulled 
the agent ashore, 1854 THackeaay Nezwcomes xxx, Lady 
Kew still pulls stroke oar in our boat. 1855 Dickens Bint. 
fr. ui, The girl rowed, pt lling a pair of sculls very easily. 
189 Daily News ro Feb, 6/3 In boating phraseology, he 

pulled his weight *..; he was not a mere passenger. 

¢e. Of a boat : (a) ifr. with passive sense: To be 
pulled or rowed. (2) trans. ¢o pull (so many) oars, 
to be fitted for, or be rowed with (so many) oars. 

804 in Nicolas Diss. Melson (1845) V. 496 She should 
be fitted so as to pull thirty-eight sweeps and two skulls. 
180g J. Smitu in Maval Chron. XV. 75 The other [boat], 
from pulling heavy, not being able to get up. 1829 Céron. 
in Ann. Reg. 1297/1 She pulls six oars. 1836 Maarvat 
Atidsh. Easy xiii, The boats pulled in shore, 

16. /rans, To arrest in the name of justiec. 
Also, to make a raid on (a gambling house, 
etc.). slang. Cf. pill up (31d). 

1811 Lex, Balair, s.v., To be pulled; to be arrested by a 

lice officer. ¢ 1812 in Farmer Musa Pedestris (1896) 77 

e had twice been pull'd,..but got off by going to sea. 
1871 Figaro 15 Apr. 5/a The police ‘pulled’ every Keno 
establishment in the city. ‘ Pulling ‘is the slang for seizing 
the instruments, and arresting the players and proprietors. 
1888 Rioza Haccaap Col. Quaritch xxxiv, He pulled me, 
and 1 was fined two pounds by the beak, 


17. Racing. To hold in or check (a horse), es. so 
as to cause him to lose ina race. Also adsof, In 


quot. ES to check, keep back. 
ex800 S. Cutrney in H. H, Dixon Pest & Paddock v. 
(1856) 84 The phrase at Newmarket is, that you should 


PULL, 


pull your horse to ease him in his running... He should be 
enticed to ease himself an inch at a time. 2861 Wuy1e 
Metyitte Good for N. xxviii, If you were there (at the 
Derby], you'll agree with me that Belphegor was pulled. 
1888 Sra C. Russeun in 7imes 26 June 4/4 If jockeys 
pulled horses in order to prevent them from winning, 
1889 Tablet 6 July 11/a Whether a jockey rides to win or 
has been bribed to pull. 1906 Re Kieuinc in Westin, 
Gaz. 20 Oct. 16/1 My point is that the books were ‘pulled* 
simply and solely because they were not sold to the ‘Times’ 
on terms which would have enabled the ‘ Times ’ to under- 
sell the booksellers. ; 

18. Cricket. To strike (a ball) from the off to 
the leg side; also ¢vansf. with the bowler as obj. 
So in Golf, to drive a ball widely to the left. Also’ 
absol. = DRAW ¥. 14. 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann, 122 His tendency to pull 
lost him his wicket more than once. 1892 Daily News 
17 June 3/7 In trying to pull a ball, he was easily caught 
at mid-on. 1894 Mesin. Gaz. 30 June 6/a At 219 Briggs 
was bowled in attempting to pull Martin. 1897 Ranju- 
stnujt Crickeé 156 There are players who can poll with 
great effect. 1899 MWesin. Gaz. 25 Aug. 3/1 Errors of 
style which cause you to top, slice, or pull your strokes [at 
golf]. gor Scotsman g Sept. 4/7 At the fifth Yardon 
pulled his second under a fence. 


IV. Phrases. 18. a. Zo pull a face, faces: 1o 
draw the conntenance into a grimace, to distort the 
features: see Face sd.6b; ¢o pull a (sanctimonious, 
etc.) face, to put on an expression of the specified 


kind 40 pull a long face: see Lone a.) te. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pudl-faces, to distort the fea- 
tures, @184g Hoop 7: Zvumfet xxviii, Just suppose.. 
Vou see a great fellow a-pulling a face. — Ode to Rae 
Wilson iv, No solemn sanctimonious face I pull. 185s 
THackeray Rose & King vi, Tbe Lord Chancellor. .pulle 
a very long face because the prince could not be got to study 
the Paflagonian laws. 1877 Mas. Forrester Alignon 1. 162 
Don't pull sucht a long face. ; 

b. Zo pull foot, also to pull it, to run away, to 
take to one’s heels; to run with all one’s might. 
See Foot sé, 29. collog. 

1804 Fessexnen Vaskee Doodle Poems 96 She flew 
straight out of sight As fast as she could pull it, 1818 [see 
Foot sé. 29]. 1833 M. Scott Yom Cringle xi. (1842) 25% 
The whole crew pulled foot as if Old Nick had held them 
in chase. 1876 Whitby Gloss. Pull feeat. *Thoo'l hae te 
pull feeat te owertak*em.’ 

¢. Other phrases mentioned under senses. 

Pull caps, wigs: see sense 2; p.a crow, §3 p. by the ear, 
the nose, etc, 7b; p.a finch, 5; p. on one's head, 8 b; 7. 
one’s deg, p. the long bow, 7A; p. tn or lo pieces, 8B h; f.@ 
pigeon, a plover, 63 p. for prime, 33 p. the strings, the 
wires, 7e5 p.one's weight, 15 b. 

V. With adverbs. 

20. Pull about. ¢vazs. To pull from side to 
side, this way and that way; coflog. to treat 
roughly, unceremonionsly, or as a subject for arbi- 


trary operations. 

17.. Cock Robin's Courishipf, In came the Cuckoo .. 
He caught hold of Jenny, and pulled her about. 2 18a5 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pulling-time, the evening of the 
fair-day when the wenches are pulled about. 1855 Mac. 
autay Mist. Eng. xvii [V,230 More than three years before, 
they had pales him about and called him Hatchetface. 
1863 W. Wuite Z. Aug. 11. 67 He's hevin' his place pull'd 
ahout. 1905 E. F. Benson Act in Backwater xix, If there 
is one thing 1 dread, it is being pulled about bya profes- 
sional man (i.e, a surgeon}. 

21. Pull apart, asunder, 
by pulling. 

1362 Laxct. P. Pé, A. vit. too Aad Pers, for puire teone 
poliede hit a-sonder. 1845 Evor Dict., Distractio, separa- 
cion,alienacion, or pullynge away, or a sunder. 1565 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Distrahere cohxvrentia, to pull a sunder or 
seperate thyngs ioyned. 1796 C. Maasuat. Garden. v. 
(1813) 68 Either carefully pulled, or cut asunder with a 
sharp instrument; as the case may require. 

22. Pull away. a. frais. ‘To pluck or snatch 


away ; to withdraw or remove by force. 

+t Pull away the shoulder, to turn away, turn a deaf ear. 

1387 Trevisa Higdenx (Rolls) VIL. 185 Pe grave i- ulled 
away, he spak to seint Cuthbert. 1430-40 Lyps. Bochas 
tv. vie (1554) 104 Whan be gan away the mantel pul. ¢1440 
Pailad. on Husb. W. 152 Pulle every blacke away tbat thou 
may fynde. 1399 Haktuyr Voy. 11. 290 ‘The Azamoglans, 
tribute children, ..are collected from among the Christians, 
from whom. .they are pulled away yeerely perforce. 1611 
Biace Zeck. vii, 11 They refused to hearken, and pulled 
away the shoulder. 1681 FLaveL Meth, Grace ix. 187 If 
men..pull away the shoulder from you, and will not be con 
cerned about your troubles. 

b, énir. (Cf. 15 and Away 7.) 

23, Pull back. a. See simple senses and Back 
adv. Wb. trans. To draw or keep back (in space 
orin progress). ¢@, To date further back, +d, To 
subtraet. + €. To remove, withdraw. 

1ssq Br. Scor in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. App. vii. 14 
Ther be two thinges tbat do..as it were, pull me backe from 
speaking. 3574 Bouanr Regiment for Sea xix. (1577) $1 

‘ou must pull backe so much [rom the poynt that the shippe 
hath sayled by, as the heygth of the pole doth shewe vnto 

ou. 1610 Wier //exapia Dan. 298 Then must the 

eginning of Cyrus raigne be pulled back an 11. yeares. 
1656 Rtioctey Pract. Physick ax7 The cause must be pulled 
back by opening the Liver Vein, 1704 STANHOeE tr. 
Augustine's Medii. ii. 6 The wickedaess of my own heart 
dismays and pulls me back. Afod, He caught cold on the 
way home, which has pulled him back considerably, 


24. Pull down. a. Sce simple senses and 


Down adv, 
(x377 Lane. P. Pl. B. xvi. 73, 1 prayed pieres to pulle 


trans. To separate 


PULL. 


ndowa an apple.) 1530 Patsce. 669/1 Pull hym downe 
out of the tre. 31695 ? Epwarps Perfect, Script. 554 That 
temporal punishment which the Corinthians pull'd dowa 
upon their heads, 186: Dickens Gt. Expect. xivi, Me 
should pull down the blind. 

b. (vans, To demolish, lay ia ruins, destroy (a 
building). 

sg13 in G. P. Serope Castle Combe (1852) 291 note, Saynd 
hye wold polle don the tyllys of my hos. “ss60 Daus tr. 
Sileidane's Comm. we The house should be pulled downe. 
3560 Busty (Genev.) Lake xii. 18, 1 wil pul downe my barnes, 
and buylde greater. $677 Providence Nec. (1895) VIL. 16 
Such as haue set vp fences in ye Common. .the Councell 
shall cause them tobe pulled downe, 31710 Heaxne Collect, 
(O.H.S.) III. 294 This Day they begaa to pull down the 
Printing House hy the Theater. 189: Law Rep, Weebly 
Notes 78/2 Desirous of pulling the house down and huilding 
Anew one on its site, 

@. To seize and bring to the ground; to over- 
come (a hunted animal). 

1709 Sree.y Tatler No. 76 ps The last Stag that was 
pull'ddown, 1886 Hawcey Smart Outsider i, You weren't 
within half a field of the fair unknown when they pulled 
the fox dowa. ee x 

d. To lower or depress in health, spirits, size, 
strength, value, etc.; also, to ‘hring low’, to 
humble, humiliate. + Zo pull down a side = to 
pluck down a side: see PLUCK . 3b. 

a31586 Stonry Ps, xxxv. vi, ] did pull down my self, fast- 
ing for sneh. 1607 37rd Rep. Hist. ALSS, Com 53/2 They 
hane two toas of sassafras, which if thrown onthe market.. 
will poll down the price for a long time. 1636 Massincer 
Gt D&. Florence w. ii, U1 hold your card, I shall pult 
down the side, 1 am not good at the gaine. 1743 ILair 
Grave 260 A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater ense, 1622 Cosarrr Weekly Reg. 9 Mar. 
600 Paper-money pulls down the value of gold. 1890 
Spectator 23 Aug., Vo pull down the average. 

e. To depose or dethrone (a sovercign) violently ; 


to overthrow (2 government) by force. 

3828 Macauray £ss., f/adlat (1872) 7x In such times a 
sovereiga like Louis the Fifteenth.. would have been pulled 
dowa before his misgovernment had lasted for a month. 
1855 — fist, Eng. xiv. I11. 442 One at least of the Apostles 
appears to have lived to see four Emperors pulled dowa in 
little more than a year. /éid. xviii, IV. 163 That the 
anthor. .wished to pull down the existing government there 
could be little douht. ; 

25. Pull in. a. See simple senses and In adv. 
To pull in one’s horns; see llonn sd. 5b. 

tb. frazs. To get into one's possession. Ods. rare. 
r5a9 S. Fisu Suppiie. Beggers (1871) 2 Whate money pull 
they yn by probates of testamentes. ( 
+e. To withdraw from use or view. Ods. 

asag Cuexe Hurt Sedit. (1641) 5 You Dae pull in the 
Scriptures, for we will haue ao lnowlelee of Christ. 1622 
Frercaur Sea Voy. nt. i, All my spirits..Pull in their 
powers, and give me up to destiny. 

To tein in (one’s horse); hence fig. Also 
intr, or absol, To check or bring oneself to a stop 


in any course. 

x605 Snaxs. Afacé. v, v. 4a, 1 poll in Resolution, and begin 
To doubt th' Equiuocation of the Fiend. 1780 T'. Twintxe 
in Recreat. & Sénd. (1682) 78, 1 must pull tn, or my letter 
will aever end. r7ga Soutary Leff. (1856) Lg 1 pall in 
pretty sharply, and slowly descend. | ae W. S. Haywaro 
Love agst. World 1x Let us pull in a little, and take it 
quietly. : 

26. Pull off. a. See simple senses and Orr adv, 
To pull off one’s hat, elc., to uncover the head in 


salutation or reverence. 

¢x000 [see sense x}. ¢14go Al, E, Med. Bh. (Heinrich) 92 
Pul of be eroppes, and elippe hem wyp a peyre sheris on 
smale peces. 1508 Dunaar Flyting 157 Thow plukkis the 
pultre, and seho pullis off the pennis. 1§86 A. Day Fxg. 
Secretary i, (1625) 83 Pull off my bootes and spurres. 367: 
Wo Letcu] Transp. Reh, 82 Every man has not the goo 
‘ortune..to pull off his hatt and make a leg with an air. 
1719 De Fok Crusoe (1840) I. iv. 57, I pulled off my elothes. 
$776 Witnertnc Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 359 Carefully and 
Sowly pull off the petals. 1834 L. Rivcmie Vand. by Seine 4a 
They pulled off their hats to one another with great civility. 


b. Mfusketry. To pull off,\o pull the trigger 
s0 as to deflect the shot from ils true aim, 

c. Sporting. To wia (a prize or coatest); hence 
(slang) to secure (some benefit); to succeed in 


gaining or effecting (something). ; 

31870 Figaro 9 Nov. 5/: These sweepstakes, in which the 
commissioners are always to ‘pull off’ the money. 1883 
Mes. EK. Kennaro Rij he Sort v, Now and again.. Jack 
Clinker managed to pull off some spo thing ‘on the turf. 
1887 Brack Sadina Zembra 126 We haven't pulledit off this 
time, mother. sgoa Exiz. L. Banks LE dade Girt 44 
‘I've got a fine thing for you, if you can pullit off! 

27. Pull on. &, See simple senses and On adv. 
+b. évazs. To induce, promote, cause; 40 pri or 
wine, to provoke thirst. Ods. ; 

1586 Sipney Ps. vt. vi, Age, ye on with paines, all 
freshuess fretteth. xg9a Nasug /. Penilesse G iij, To haue 
some shooing horne to pull on your wine, as a rasher of the 
coles, or aredde herring. 1609 Tovensva Fun. Poem Sir 
¥, Vere 28a Punishments that justly pull On death. 3657 
R. Licon Barbadoes 37 For a whetstone, to pull ona cup 
of wine, we have dryed Neats tongues. 2670 Dayoen aad 
Pt. Cong. Granada ty. iii, That crime thou knowest.. Shall 
an unkuown and greater crime pull on. 3814 Scorr War, 
Ix, Boots pulled on without stockings. 1894 DovLE J/em. 
S. Hobnes i. 7 He pulled on his large macintosh. 

28. Pullont. a. See simple senses and Our adv. 

3340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 1934 Yf pat tre war tite pulled 
oute..with al be rotes abonte. 4 s400-go Alexander 938 


Ile prekis in-to be palais to pull out be quene. 1526 Tis- 


1579 


vate Luke xiv. 5 Whiche of a shall hove an asse, or an 
oxe, fallen into a pitt, and will aott straight waye pull him 
out on the saboth daye? 993 Swans. 2 Hen. b’F, ty. vii. 19 
We are like to bane biting Statutes Volesse his teeth be 
ull’d ont. s64a J. Eaton foney-c. Free Justi/, 206 Tho 
ogge..will presently flie in ones face, and bee ready if he 
can to pull out ones throat. 1711 Heaanz Collect. 10 Mar. 
Ii. He pull'd out a pen-knife & stabb’d Mr. Harley. 
1740 P. Francis tr. Hor. Art Poetry 626 He fell in on 
Purpose, and.. Will hardly thank you if you pull him out. 
_ Tb. érans, To draw the lining out through slashes 
in (a sleeve or garment) so as to display it. Const. 
with, usually in the pa. pple. See PCLLER 2, 
Punine 262. sh. 4. Obs. 

1553 in J. C, Jeaffreson Afiddlesex County Rec. (1886) 1. 
14 Unum par calligarum de panno laneo pulled oute with 
Sarsenett. 3558 in Feuillerat Revels QO. Elia. (1908) 38 
Undersleves of playne yellowe clothe of gowlde pulled oute 
under the armes Sih preci goldesarsenet. @ 1603 0. Elia. 
Wardr. in Leisure Ho. (1884) 6977/2 A pair of sleeves of 
gold, pulled out with lawn. 

+c. ‘To extend ia length ; to draw (a line). rare. 

1s7x Dicces Panton. 1. xxxv. Lij, Pull out from the 
Centre a right line to the like number of degrees. 

d. absol, ot intr, Of a locomotive engine or 
train: To move ont of a station; to draw ont; 
hence, of a person: To go away, take one’s 
departure; cf. ge; to row ont: see ig. Also, lo 
withdraw from an undertaking, to ‘get out’. 
Chiefly U.S. 

1884 Missouri Repudlican aq Feb. (Farmer Amer.), He 
knows that if he keeps his money in the.. business. .he will 
Jose it all, and so he has pulled out. 1887 F. Francis 
Saddle & Mocassin viii. 146 For a minute or two they stood 
looking at one another, and then Doc‘ pulledout’. 89x C. 
Roparts Adrift Aimer. 18 The train that was to take meon.. 
was nearly ready to ‘pull ont ', as the phrase goes in America, 

29. Pull throngh. 

a. See simple senses and TuRouGH adv. 

b. ¢rans. ‘lo get (a person) throngh a difficnlt, 
dangerons, or critical condition or situation; to 


bring (a thing) to a successful issue; to accomplish. 

1856 Rzaog Never too late li, Youth anda sound constitu. 
tion begaa to pull him through. 1860 Dickens Uncove. 
Trav. viii, * We shall pull him through, please God ', said 
the Doctor. 1884 Pal MatiG. 16 Oct. 3/2 The work. .is 
now in good hands, and will be pulled through. 

c. intr. (2 for ref.) To get through sickness, 
atrial, or an undertaking with effort or difficulty ; 
to succeed in accomplishing or enduring something 
difficult or severe. Also with ¢Arough prep. 

18sa Dickens Bleak (70. xxxvii, Bless your heart,..1 shall 
he all right. {shall pull through, my dear. 1856 Resor 
Never too late xv, You pulled through it, and so wilt he. 
1879 E. K. Bates Egypt. Bonds 1. x. 233 She is very ill.. 
hnt she may pull through after all. 1885 Boston (lase:) 
Frnl.a June 2/3 Me is likely to pull mrough and pay a 
hundred cents on a dollar. 1891 Kiptinc Light that Failed 
2172, 1 must pull through the business alone. 

30. Pull together. 

a. trans, See sense 8 and TooETHER. 

A rider is said to ‘pull his horse together ', when, hy means 
of his legs and his reins, he makes it ' collect ' or gather itself 
together. 

b. Vo pull onesedf together: to gather with an 


effort one’s faculties or energies; to rouse or recover 


oneself ; to rally. 

1872 Punch ag June 269/1 The process of pulling myself 
together and picking myself up. 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celfa's Arb, xiii, 1 realized this in a moment, and pulled 
myself together with aneffort. 1888 Bryce Amer Comsmw. 
IT. xcvi, 349 It [the Republic) can pull itself together in 
moments of danger. | A 

ce. gtr, Toact in unison; to work in harmony ; 


to co-operate; also, to agree, ‘get on’ together. 
3999 Jirst. in Ann, Kee. 2 In the marine language of ad- 
mira! Mitehel, the pull heartily together. 1805 Worosw. 
Waggoner t. 133 Ye pulled together with one mind. 1830 
Marrvat King's Ov xiii, 1t was 2 ship's company which 
pulled every way, as the saying is, when there was nothin 
to demand union: but let..danger appear. .then the: 
pulled together. 3 Sm R. Baccatiay in Law Times 
Rep. 14 June 467/a Where tenants for hfe and trustees did 
not oat together, sales could not in such cases be effected. 
81, Pull up. a. See simple senses and Up adv. 
esg00 Destr. Troy 10858 And pull vp a EY let_hom 
passe furthe. 1452 Carcrave Lie St. Aug. (E. E.T. S.) 13 
pat same nyth bet pulled up sail & stole pe schip from hir. 
1488 Nottingham Kec. 111. 268 To eaters pylys that was 
dryuea downe with flodys. 1766 G. Witutams Let. in G. 
Sehoyn & Cones (1843) IT. 42 After he has pulled up his 
stockings. 3856 Kane Arct, £xfl. M1. xxvi, 264 One by 
one we pulled up the boats. 2 
b. a ‘o drag ont of the ground, or from where it 
is rooled or set, with the object of removal or 


destruction ; to root out, demolish. 
138a Wyctir Jer. i. 10, I have set thee to dai yp..that 
thon pulle vp, and destroze, and springs abrod, and waste. 
1484 Caxton Fadles of Afsop s. xx, Whanne the flaxe 
was growen and polled vp, a Act 23 Hen. VITT,c. 18 
The said fishgarthes, piles, stakes,..and other engines.. 
to be anoyded, and pulled vp. 1668 Plymouth Col. Rec. 
(1857) VIL. 143 Molesting him..in pulling ve his fence. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 112 The weeds them- 
selves must be pulled up by the root. 860 Baateerr Dict, 
Amer. 348 The allusion is to pulling up the stakes of a teat. 
+c. To liftup, raise with an effort. To pari? up 
one's head, pull oneself tip, to assume an_ erect 
attitude, Also, to pluck up, rouse up (one’s heart, 


spirits, courage), Ods, 


PULL-. 


31390 Gowaa Conf 1. 219 With that he pulleth up his hed 
And made riht a glad visage. @ s400-g0 Alexander 2074 
Pan pees hin vp be proude kyng. ¢ 1430 Freemasonry 
606 Into the churche when thou dost gon, Pulle u thy 
herte to Crist, anon, s460 “ybeaus Dise. 1478 0; he 
pullede hys herte. 5985 J. Hoonea fist. frei.in #lolin- 
shed 11, 16x/2 Now they pull vp their spirits. 1633 Br. 
Hate Mard Texts, Foe! tii. 10 Let those that are weake and 
fearefull pull up their spirits. 1797 Wurston Fosepaus, 
Hist. ww. vi. § x The people..pulled up their courage for 
a while. 

d. Tocansetostop; tostop; to arrest, to appre- 
hend ; ¢sf. to apprehend and take before a magis- 
trate; hence, to reprimand, reprove, rebuke. 

3603 in Cré.& Vintes Fas, [ (1848) 11.392 A maa, thinking 
nothing, pulled ap his coach, and so le the horse start 
alittle, sBooin Spirit Pud. Yenis. 1V. a4 A few evenings 
since 1 had pulled him up on Hounslow Heath, x81a J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet., Pudi or pull up, to accost; stop; appre- 
hend ; or take into custody; as to pull up a Facé, is to stop 
a_post-chaise on the highway. 18a5 C. M. Westmacorr 
Eng. Spy 1,170 He was next day pulled up before the hig 
wigs. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. Bos, Last Cab-driver, [He] 
avowed his unalterable determination to" pull up‘ the cab- 
man in the morning. | s M, Caeicuton Left. 24 Ang. ia 
Life & Lett, (1904) I. i. sa Fellows won't stand being pulled 
up for hreaking one school rule, when they know you hreak 
another. £884 J. Haru CAr. frome 119 {t 1s difficult... before 
the company, to ‘ pull a *a boy, or to lecture a girl. 

e. ‘To tighten (reins) by drawing them towards 
oneself ; to bring (a horse) to a standstill by doing 
this; also ¢éransf. to check (a person) in any 
course of action, esp. a bad course. 

1787 'G. Gamaavo’ Acad, Morsenten (1809) 35 Of conrse 
you drop the reins entirely on that side, and pull them ap 
sharp, with both hands, on the other, 1827 Disragui Viv. 
Grey vi. i, Two horsemen pulled up their steeds beneath 
a wide oak. 1874 Manarry Soc, Life Greece x. 295 
Socrates is at onee pulled up if he whispers. 1892 Zanc- 
with Bow Alystery 169 Well, 111 go slower; but pull me up 
if 1 forget to keep the hrake on. 

f. absol, Of a driver, etc.: To bring a horse or 
vehicle to a stop; also, of a horse or vehicle: To 
stop, come to a standstill. 

3844 J.T. Wewretr Parsons & IV. lv, The coachmaa 
pulled up. 1847. Maarvat Chiddr. N. Forest xxii, He 

ulled up at an inn. 1869 Tozer Highi. Turkey 1. 314 
Prhe horse] took fright, and galloped off...After he had 
gone about three-quarters of a mile, he pulled up, and one 
of the inen was sent to secure him. 1874 Burnano Jfy 
Time x. 86 A carriage pulled up..close by the bridge. 

g. rofl. and inir. for ref. To check or stop 
oneself in any course of action. 

1808 FE. S. Basrett J/iss-/ed General 47 He pulled up 
now, surely ?—No—played upon tick. 1861 Hucuea Tove 
Brows at Oxf, xiii, He pulled himself up short, in the fear 
lest he were going again to be false. 1883 Lo. Raspocrn 
Cucrcnit. Sp. £diné, 20 Dec., It is time, and high time, 
topullup. Concede nothing more to Mr. Parnell. 

h. air. To advance one’s position in a race or 
other contest. 

1893 Outing (U.S.) XXII. 3155/1 At forty yards Hardin 
inpenalty led by a_ yard or more, but from this oawar 
Cary pulled up, passing him at about sixty yards. 

Pull-, the stem of Puny v (or Poeun 54.2) in 
comb. 

1. With advbs., forming sbs. or adjs., as prsdl- 
away, -in, -off, oul, -over, -through, -lo, -up, (a) 
sd, the act of pulling in the direction specified ; 
(4) adj. that pulls or is pniled in the direction 
specified ; also pull-off (of a gun) = Put 56." 2d; 
pull-out, withdrawal from an undertakIng or 
affalr; pull-through: see quot. 1891; pull-to, (a) 
in Weaving, = lay-cap (see Lay 56.8 1b); (6) see 
quot.1899. Also PULL-BACK, -DOWN, -OVER, -UP, q.v. 

1899 Mary Kincstey IV. Africa App. t. 446 Turning with 


of the royal *pullaway boys. 1906 MWestm. Gaz. behaved 
the 


the sear or any other ane an gee’ Lge’ 
ron. 23 Dec. 3/5 A fine 


on which is printed 
. 2/2 The Com- 


muzzle. 
1906 Blackw. Mf 


. Apt. 533/a Runniog a pull-through 
down the barre! o fh Bret, Mech, 


le. s875 Kniour 


pail ta, avee long-handled, two-pronged fork with bent or 
00) Ines. 

2. With. sbs.; used aé/rid, in sense ‘used by, 
for, or in pulling’, = Puntine vb/. 56. 5; as pril- 
line, -rod, -trigger; also pull-bell, a bell rung hy 
a cord, as distinct from a handbell; pull-boat, 
a boat that is propelled by pulling a rope; pull- 
eock, a tap worked hy pulling a handle or lever 
(Knight Dict, Afech. 1875); aati? +pul- 

-3 


PULLABLE. 


erow @., for pulling crows: cf Putt v. 53 pull- 
devil, a bundle of fish-hooks fastened back to back, 
to be jerked through a shoal of fish (Cent. Dict. 
1890); pull-drive, pull-stroke, = PULL sb.2 24; 
pull-iron, (cz) ina horse-drawn car, the iron tongue 
by which the swingletree is attached to the car; (4) 
in a railway car, a bolt or lug to which the chain 
of a draught horse may be attached (Cent. Dict.) ; 
pull-piece, a string or wire by which a clock 
may be made to strike at will; pull-tail, pull-tow 


(dial,): see quots. : 

1552 Inv. Ch. Goods (Surtees No.97) 5 One litle *pnyl! bell. 
1883 G. H. Boucurton in /farper's dag. Jan. 172/32 Itis a 
treat to see a powerful young Dutchwoman handle a rope on 
a *pull-boat. 1905 Atiengzum 18 Nov. 383/2 Like the hook- 
stroke and the *pull.drive, it is well illustrated here. 1907 
Daily Chron. 8 Jan. 7/3 He played for ruas. Most famous 
of all his strokes was his pull-drive, 1875 Kuicut Diet, 
Mech., *Puill-iron, the piece at the hiad end of the tongue 
ofa street-car by which it is attached to the car. 1878 M. 
Baowne Pract, Taxidermy ii.35 There are. two unattached 
cords of some strength, called the *pall line and the forked 
line, which latter is attached. .to the two staves nearest the 
bird catcher at the intersection of the top line. 1875 Knicir 
Dict. Mech. *Pullpicce Weak ah the wire or string .. by 
pulling which the clock is made to strike. 1903 Motor. 
Ann. 295 Look for stretch in the *pull-rods, and wear off 
the braking surfaces. 1904 Daily Chron. 25 Aug. 3 
Trott was run out through running a doubtful one off a 
“pull stroke of his partaer’s that soared, oaly to be dropped 
by Blythe. 1891 I, Hanoy Zess xliti, She..reclined on 
a heap of *pull-tails—the refuse after the straight straw 
had been drawn—thrown up at the further side of the barn. 
a1825 Forav Voc. £. Anglia, *Pull-tow, ulltow-knots, 
the coarse and knotty parts of the tow, which are carefully 


pulled out aad thrown aside, before it is fit to be spua into | 


La 1895 Daily News 17 July 2/1 The range officers 
egan testing the “pull triggers for all who had made scores 
of 86 and upwards. 

Pullable (pu'lab’l), a, [£ Pun v, + -aB1E.] 
Capable of being pulled. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 26 Apr. 1/2 If he and his rivals were 
wooden crocks sent round by ‘ pallable * machinery. 

|| Pwllace, -ase. Obs. rare—', [app. an erron. 
variant of Putiey (perh. founded on the pl. piellers, 
influenced by ziéndas, windlass).) <A pulley. 

1688 R. Hote Armoury mi. 107/2 Pudtases, turning things 
on the top of the [weaving] Frame, hy which with the help 
of the tradles the Spriag-staves are raised up and down. 
tbid, xviii. (Roxb.) 130/23 Drawing it [a battering 1am] 
higher or letting it lower, by means of chaines and pullaces 
as it huag ia it{s] carriage. 

+Pullaile, -ay‘le. Obs. Forms: a. 4 
polyle, 5 -aile, -ayl(e, -ayll(e, -eyl, 6 polell. 8. 
5 pullaylle, -aille, -aile, -ayle. [a. OF. polaille 
(13th ¢. in Godef.), poulaille, f. poule chicken, 
fowl (see Putt sb.3) + -aél/e, collective suffix :—L. 
-alia: cf. Py. pollayllia, lt. pollaglia.] Poultry. 

a. 13.. £.£. Allit. P.B. 57 My polyle pat is penne-fed 
& partrykes bope. ¢1qta Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 979 
(MS. R.) The kyte, That me byteve wolde my polaile [7.7 
pullaille], ¢1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 158 ‘The 
sleihty fox smal polay! doth oppresse. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard xii. (Arb.) 39 How oe your eyen so after the poleyl? 
gaz ANpDrew Brunswyke's Distyil. Waters 1b, The 
iawarde yelowe skynne of mawes of the polell 

B. E1400 Rom. Rose 7043 With caleweys, or with pul- 
laille, With coninges, or with fyn vitaille. 1481 Boronea 
Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) Fiv, Grete habondaunce..of 
. hennys ae and of othir pullaile. a 1483 Lider Nigcr 
in Househ, Ord. (1790) 17 The diverse kindes of pullayle, 
conyes, wild fowl & tame. 

ullan, var. of Pouaryy, a kind of sail-cloth. 

108 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. WV. 46 \tem, for vjm je 
x] fut of sarris pullan and plank to the said schip and xinij 
pece of harrotis: ilk fut xij deneris. 

Pullane, Sc. var. of Porayn Ods., knee-armour 

Pullao, variant of Prnav. 

+Pullavrian,«. Obs. rare—. [f. L. pullari-us 
(f. pa//-us young animal, chicken: see PuLy 54.3) 

+-aN.] Of or pertaining to chickens or fowls (in 
qs pe sacred chickens used for divination). 

162 Gautz Jfagastron. 330 Papyrius Curso: i 
Aquilonia, the pullarian cnenbatgeee ii ie 

Pullastrine (pule:strain), 2. Ornith. [£. Zool. 
L. pullastre, pl. of L. pullastra young hen, pallet 
(f. pullus: see prec, and -ASTER) + -INEI.] Of or 
pertaining to the Pz//astrw, a group of gallinaceous 
birds, comprisin the Curassows, Mound-builders, 
and Pigeons (Lilljeborg 1866). 

As proposed by Sundevall, 1836, Pudlastre included the 
Curassows, Lyre-bird, Plantain-eaters, and Pigeons. 

1875 Core Chech-list N. Amer. Batrachia 56 Struthious, 
Pullastrine, and Clamatorial Birds. 1887 — Orig. Fittest 
1. it, r14 The Pallastrine birds aren generalized group. 

So Pulla‘striform a., having the pullastrine 
form ; resembling the Pullastre. 

1887 Core Orig, Fittest 1. ii, 122 Inferior in ing... 
Pallastriform and Struthious Birds. es 

+Pullation. Obs. rare—% fad. L. pullatio 
hatching, f. fz//-«s young animal: see -aTIoNn.] 

1623 Cockreram, Pullation, a hatching of chickins. So 
1666 in Brount Glossogr. 1658 in Puiitirs, 

ullayle, var. of PuttaiLe Ods. 

+ Pullayly. Obs. rare. Also 5 polaly. fa. OF. 
pollalie (1418 in Godef.), var. of poulaiile, Pux- 
LAILE.) Poultry. 

& 1440 Promp, Paro. 416/: Pullayly, or pullay (A. pullery, 
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S. pullayly, or pullayle), adfile, volatile. 1466 Pasion Lett, 
1). 269 For purveying of..certain piggs and polaly. 

Pwill-ba:ck. [f phr. 4o pull back, Pure v. 23.] 

1, The action or an act of pulling back, 

1668 Drvoen Evening's Love Epil. 14 In the French 
stoop, and the pull-back o’ the arm, 1900 G. Swirt Soner- 
ley 146 Aa occasional wrench and pull-back of the arms 

ave him considerable pais. 1903 A. Macraren Lasé 

caves ii. 2t There is very little consclous check or pull. 
back when we contemplate one them again. 

2, That which pulls back; that which opposes 
progress or action; a retarding influence ; a check ; 
= BAcK-SET sd. 1, DRAWBACK S/, 4. (Very common 


in 17th c.) Now collog, and dial. 

auggr H. Sauru Serv, on 1 Cor. ix. 24, Wks. 386 IL. 98 
Let us not fear all or any of our adversaries or pull-hacks. 
1604 Hieron Wés, 1. 541 There are so many delayes, and 
so many pul-backs. 1662 Pepvs Diary 31 Dec., I fear when 
all is done 1 mast be forced to maintain my father myself... 
which will be a very great pull hack to me in my fortune, 
1710 Swirt Jral. fo Stella 21 Oct., Your disorders are a 
pullback for your good qualities. 1742 Ricwtaapson 
Pamela Wi. 354 Which (having expended inuch to relieve 
her) was a great Pull-back, as the good old Woman called 
it. 1854 Miss Baker Northants. Gloss. sv., ‘He has had so 
many ws backs, he could not get on i ; 

3. A contrivance or attachment for pulling some- 
thing back. a. See quot. 1703. b. A contrivance 
for pulling the fullness of a woman's skirt to the 
back, so a3 to make the front hang quite plain. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 100 Smiths in London 
ask'd me 6d. per Pound for Casements.., if they made them 
with Turn-bouts.. or Cock-spurs, and Pull backs at the 
Hiad-side to pull theinto with. 1885 ' Tic Roma * St. Peter 
& Cock xvi. 210 She laid her scissors on the pull-back, 
1890 Standard 10 Mar., As for the ‘ pull-back ’, it seems to 
be on the wane, not so much because it was a hindrance to 
progression, but hecanse it did not suit more than a small 
minority of figures, 

Pull-bell to Pull-devil: sce Putt-. 

Pull-doo (pwilda). U.S. The American coot. 

1860 Bartiert Dict. Amer. Puil-doo,a small black duck 
found in the bays and inlets of the Gulf of Mexico... The 
word is probably a corruption of Joule d'can, ie. water hen. 

Pwll-dow:n. [f phr. pul! down, Putt a. 24.] 

1, The act of pulling down, or fact of being 
pulled down. In qnols. fig. 

1588 R. Baowne New Years Guift (1903) 34 Yet all theis 
were the pulldowne of Antichrist. @1g9x H. Sarr Sern. 
1 Pet. t. 5? 5 Though he have many heart-hreaks and pul- 
dowas, and many times no countenance to shew it. 

2. In the organ, A wire which pulls down a 
pallet or valve when the key is depressed, thus 
admitting wind to the pipe. 

x8ga SEIDEL Organ 50 The lower part..lying outside the 
great sound-homd, is called the pull-down, 1876 Hires 
Catech. Organ v. (1878) 39 The pull-down [is] a small piece 
of wire connected with the tracker by another hook; and 
which hy pulling the pallet dowa, or open, admits the wind 
tothe pipes. 88x C, A. Epwaaps Organs 49 Holes made 
- «to accurately fit the pull-down wires, 

Pull-drive: scePum-. Pulle, obs. {. Powe 56.1 

Pulled (puld), Aff, a. [f. Puts v. +-ED1.] 

1. Plucked (as feathers, fruit, flowers). 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VET, c. 19 Bolsters and pillows made.. 
of scalded feders and drie pulled feders to gedre. 1903 
Kupuine 5 Nations 40 To a couch of new-pulled hemlock. 

2. Denuded of feathers, etc., as a bird ;_ plucked ; 
stripped of wool or hair, as a skin or hide. —~ 

Pulled fowl, fow\ baked, then skinned and boned, and the 
flesh cut up and put into a rich white sauce. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucea Prol.177 Heyaf natof that texta pulled hen. 
1908 Kennepiz /lyting 2%. Dunbar 516 Tosuelly the instede 
ofa pullit hea. 1682 Daypen Satyr iF by old Plato man 
was once defin'd, Till a_pull’d Coc! that Notion under- 
min‘d. 1897 19/4 Cent, Nov. 736 The other half is covered 
with palled skins waiting to be taken into ‘shop’. 

8. Drawn; moved, extended, etc., by pulling. 

Pulled bread, irregular pieces pulled from the inside of a 
newly baked loaf, which are ay into the oven again, and 
te-baked till crisp. Pulled eldow: see quot. 1902, 

1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1. 402 ‘Toast or *pulled* bread 
or biscuits often well replace bread. rg02 Brit. Med. Frnt. 
12 Apr. Zit. Curr. Lit. 58 The abnormal conditioa kaown 
as pulled elbow’, supposed to be due tosubluxation of the 
head of the radius. 

b. Cricket and Golf. See Puth v. 18. 

1891 Field 7 Mar. 349/r ‘Pulled * balls will invariably 
meet with punishment insome shape or form. 1897 Blackw. 
Afag, Sept. 387/ 1 Hoylake may exact a sterner punishment 
for a ‘sliced ’ or ° pulled * ball, 

4, (Also pulled down.) Reduced In health and 
strength, or depressed in spirits ; ‘dragged’; fagged. 
Cf. Putn-2. 24d. : 

18or Netson Let. 2 May {in Sothedy’s Catal. 15 June 
(1897) 20), I am dreadfully pee pies © ooEe, fine 
Cie him lookin Ae deal yal at 

. A Mfove Le i i 
SEUHEmeaiooks piled. ee ey realy 

Pullein, obs. form of Pounan. 

Pullen (pu‘lén). Ods. exc. dial, Forms: a. 
4 pullan, 5 -layne, 6 -lain, -lyn, poullayne, 
6-7 pulleyn, -e, -lein, -e, -lin, 7 -lyne, poulen, 
8 dial. pulling, 6- pullen. 8. 5 polayn, 6 
-eyn, pol(i)jayne, polleine, -en. [Origin ob- 
secure; app. a. OF . poulain, puleyn, polan (12th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) young of any animal (:—pop. L. pul- 
lan-us, -um, deriv. of prlies young animal), identi- 
fied in Eng, with poullaille, PuuLaILE, poultry.] 


 —————— 


PULLET. 


1. Poultry ; barn-door or domestic fowls; the 
flesh of these as food. Also attrib., as pullen market. 

a. r3a9 Meu, Ripon (Surtees) Il. 102, xij pullan prec. 
18d, ¢1450 Two Cookery-bks, 67, v. disson pullayn for 
Gely. i dd. to roste. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss, 1. cecciii. 
jor Myke, chese, pulleyn, and other thynges. 1573 Tusser 
d1usb, (1878) 177 Where pullen vse nightly to pearch in the 
yard. 1591 Nasue Prognosi. 10 Hennes, Capons, Geese, 
and other pullin, 160: Hottann Pérny 1. 220 To mingle 
hens or pullins dung especially with their meat. | 1725 
Bradley's Fant, Dict. s.v. Turkey, They are cur'’d in the 
same manner as Pullen is. 182g Baockett JV, C. Gloss. s. v.s 
The Pullen market in Newcastle. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Shirl, IL. 150, 1'm not a goin’ to hev’ my pullen and lambs 
run’d away wi’. 

B. 1486 Bk. Si. Albans Cijh, Take whete. .and fede hennys 
or chykynnes therwith, and fede yowre hawke with thessame 
polayn, 1gaz Lo. Beeners Ayoiss. 1. xvi 18 With right 
& chepe, as well of pollen, as of other vitailes. 1523 

‘izwean, Hush. § 146 Gyue thy poleyn meate in the 
moraynge. 1949 Cueke Hurt Sedit. (1569) 11 iij b, Diuers 
vermine destroye corne, kill Polleine. 

2. Chickens collectively; young; rarely, a 
chicken; fig. a child. (Cf OF. polle girl.) 

1631 Celestina Prol, Avij, Your craven Kites press upon 
our Pullen, Insulting over them even in our own houses, and 
offring to take them even from under the hens wings, 1681 
Gaew Afuszui 1 1. iii, 73 Whatever they [Puffias] eat in 
the day, they disgorge a good part of it in the night into the 
mouths of their Pullea. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s. v., ‘Thoo 
little uneasy pullen ’, you tiresome child. 

Puller (pola). [f. Putt v.+-ER1.] One who 
or that which pulls, in various senses of PULL v. 

1, One who plucks, draws, or drags (often with 
an adverb, as puller down, on, ott); a plucker, 
a drawer; a gatherer or reaper; a rower. 

1382 Wyc ir /sa. |. 6 My bodi I 3af to the smyteres, and 
my chekes to the pulleris. 1g93 Snaxs, 3 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 
157 Proud setter vp, and puller downe of Kings. 1633 
Miopiet0Nn Afore Dissemdlers v.i, L was but a pumper, that 
is, a puller-on of gentlemen's pumps. 1844 J. I’. Hewetr 
Parsons & W.xv We were really good pullers [of oars]. 
184g Yrad RK. Agric. Soc. X. 1.174 The pullers walk in the 
furrows, between the ridges. 31885 Mas. Lynn Linton 
Stabbed in Dark iv, lt wasa heavy climb, even with the 
pullers and pushers. _ 

b. In specific and technical applications: see 

uots. (Often with prefixed word indicating the 
thing pulled, as in fur-guller (Fur $0.1 10), pole- 
puller (PouE $6.1 5c), etc.) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Printing xxiv. ? 15 Though 
the Puller Lays on Sheets, Lays down the Frisket, Lays 
down the Tympans and Frisket, Rons in the Carriage, 
[etc.}, Picks the Form, Takes off the Sheet, and Lays it on 
the Heap, yet all these Operations are in the general 
mingled and lost ia the name of Pulling. | 1861 //ustr. 
Times 5 Oct. 221 To each gang of [hop-Ipickers there is 
appointed a pole-puller. 1890 Pail Mall G. 21 Aug. 7/1 
Fur-pulling is hard and dirty work... At the best, the 
pullers can oaly earn 115, or r2s. a week. I Gagenza 
Breech-Loader 258 A rotating trap which simply defies 
trickery on the part of the trap puller or his assistants, 1894 
Dosson 1844 Cenid. Vignettes Ser. 1. 198 He was his own 
puller, collater. sewer, forwarder, headbander, coverer, and 

aisher fin bookbinding]. 1898 Dadly News 24 Sept. 10/6 
Saw-mills.— Puller ent for bench. — 7 

2. An instrument or machine for pulling: see 
quots.; in quot. 1542-3 tpullers ont = pullings- 
out (PULLING vdl. sb. 4). 

1542-3 Privy Purse Exp. P'eess Mary (1831) 96 A payr of 
wrought Sleves, & pullers out for an Italian gowne wrought. 
1688 R. Home Armoury m1. 425/2 The Volsella, or Puller, 
or Tweezers..is an Instrument..by which they take forth 
a peece of a hone which is corrupt and moneahle. 1892 
Daily News 28 June 5/3. The pullers are stated to be fixed 
at’the end of the rows, in suchwise that each machine is 
pulling over so punkas, 

8. A horse that pulls: see Pott v. 9 and 9b. 

1852 R. S. Suatees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 125 Mr. Wake 
rolled the thong of his whip round the stick, to be better 
able to encounter bs ere 1880 Miss Baapoon in World 
14 Jan. 15 He's one of the best horses I ever rode, but a con- 
founded puller. Afod. 
puller. 4 . 

+4, Puller on: a provocative of thirst: see pull 
on, Poti v. 27b. Obs. F 

1608 Heatey Diseov. New World 68 A seruice of shooing- 
hornes..of all sorts, salt-cakes, red-herrings, Anchoues, and 
Gammons of Bacon,..and aboundance of such pullers on. 
[1791-1823 D'Israzur Cur, Lit, Drink. Cxsi.) 

+Puwllery. 0ds. Forms: 5 pulare, 6 pullery, 
-rye, -rie, 7 pullary. [app. a. F. poulerie a 
place in which fowls are reared = Pountry 2.] 
A place where fowls are reared; also, domestic 
fowls collectively ; = PouLtRy 2, 3. 

3488 Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 90/2, xviij pulare price of be 
pece fijd. 1535 Br. Gaavingain Chron. ‘alais (Camden) 165 
That such pullery and wylde-foule maye passe by Graveling 
as ye require, rsa Hurost, Pultrye or pullerye iad 
at large, pascitis, assalis. [bid Pullerye keper, galii- 
narius, rsga Nasus P. Penilesse (1599) 30b, ‘hey. had 
in one night..all the whole progenie of their Pullerie taken 
away. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 39 Thou art afraid of kites 
fort ‘1 ae 

Pullery, obs. form of PILLory. 

+Pulleson, var. Penisson Obs., 2 fur gown. 

1689 in 31th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vit. 109, 
3 halberts and one pulleson with several old..twilled coats. 

Pullet (pulet). Forms: 7/. 4-5 poletes, 
polettes, -ys, 5 poullettis, pulettis, 6 pullettes ; 
sing. 5-6 poullet, 6 poulet, 6- pullet (7 pullit). 
[a. F. ported young fowl, chicken, dim. of pole. 


A capital dranght-horse, a willing 


PULLETIER. 


Cf. also F. poulette fem, young hen, The early 
instances, being pl., do not show whether the sing. 
was then folet or polette.] 

1. A young (domestic) fowl, between the ages of 
chicken and mature fowl; but formerly often used 
more loosely; sec. and ¢echn. a young hen from 
the time she begins to lay till the first moult, after 
which she is a full-grown hen or fowl. 

1363 Lanct. P. Pl. A. vin. 267 ‘I haue oo peny', quod 
pers, 'Poletes [v. vr, pulettis, pultys; B. vi. 282 poletes; 
Cx, #4 polettes] to bugge’. ¢ 1430 Trvo Cookery-bks. 38 
Take Polettys cg & hew hen. ¢ 3483 Caxton Dia- 
logues xo Goo into the pultrie, Bye poullettis, One poullet 
(Fr. pow/[e] & two chekens, Bat no capon Ne no cocke bringe 
not. 31§30 Patscr. 257/2 Poullet, poucet, foucin. 1697 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husé. wv. (2586) 158b, The yoong Paltets 
are better for laying then sitting. 1665 Mourrr & Benner 
Health's Impr, (1746) x61 A Law, that nothing hut Chickens 
or young Pullits fed in the Camp should be broaght to him at 
his Meals. 168 Woon Lie 18 May (O.HLS.) I. 486 Haill- 
stones. ns big as pullets'eggs. 1764 Smottetr Taz. xviii. 
(1766) I. 389 Chickens and pullets are extremely meagre. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) U1. 317 Pullets com. 
[id laying before sitting-hens, as they do not moult the 
irst year. 

Sik. = Sea Ls Berners Cold. Be. AI, Aurel, Let. viii. 
(1535) saz Ye that be auncyent teachynge vs, and we 
obedient, as ofde fathers and yonge pullettes, beinge in the 
neste of the senate, 

2. Name of a bivalve mollusc, 7ases pullastra, 
more fully Pallet Carpet-shell, 

Ean in Cent. Dict. xgox E. Star Shel? Life 136 The 
Pullet Carpet-shell (7. pwdlastra)...The colouring is in 
some specimens very suggestive of the plumage of aspeckled 
hen, {whence} prohably..the mollusk has got the name of 
Puller, which is locally applied to it on parts of the Devon 
coast. {6id. 137 The Banded, the Pullet, and the Cross-cut 
are in different parts. .as human food. 

3. atirib, and Comé., as pullet-broth, + sperm. 

398 Suaxs. Merry W. ut. v. 3a Sard. With Egges, Sir? 
Fal, Simple of it selfe: Me ‘no Pullet-Sperme in my 
brewage. 1747 tr. Aséruc's Fevers 176 He may use simple 
or emalsioned pullet-broth, | 

Pullet, error in Phillips, ete. for PaAnLer 34.2 2. 

t+ Pulletier. Rom. Aniig. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
pouletier poultry-keeper, poultry-dealer, f poslet 
chicken.] The keeper of the sacred chickens 
observed for purposes of angury. Cf. PULLARIAN. 

1600 Hottann Livy x. 382 The principall pulletier chaunced 
to be stricken with a Javelin. s60x = P/iny x, xxi. I. 279 
They that by their éripudium sodistimeus (¢. their heartie 
feeding) observed by the pullitiers, shew good sticcesse. 

Puuletrie, obs. form of Pouttry. 

Pulley (pwii), 5é.1 _Forms: see below. (ME. 
a. OF, folie (€1150 in Godef. Compi.), mod.F. 
poulte = Genevese dial. folie, Prov. polissa, It. 
puleggia, Sp. polea, Pg. pole; also med.L. polea, 
polegia, orig. a neuter pl. of med.L. polegitm 
(Prov. forleso, obs. It. puleggic) :—Romanic type 
*polidium, prob. :—Gr, *woAidev little pivot or axts, 
dim, of wéAos Pont 56.2 See G. Paris in Romania 
XXVIT. 484. Cf. also MLG. pollede, -eide, -cige, 
-¢ge, -cineé, a windlass, the wheel of a well (Lexer). 
The variant folyve, polyff may have hecn due lo 
mistaken analogy with such words as Aaséive, 
Masry, joltf, Jouty, Mastirr, masty, of which the 
two forms were used together in 14-15th c. 

Others have suggested as the source Gr. *rwAiStev, dim, 
of wisAos 2 colt; cf. OF, soulain a colt, also= Puusey 54.5, 
and fontier a pulley.j 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

@. 4-5 poley, poyle, f/. polices, poylleyes ; 
polye, pole, 5-6 polley, polie, 6 polly. 

3324 Ace. Exch, K.R. Bd. 165 No. 2 If. 17b, Pro vij 
Haassers et aliiscordis ad poleys. /did. 20 In ij Ruellis 
sen Poleyis ereis. 1481 Polley [see B. 1}. 1485 Naval 
Ace. Hen. VIT (1896) 36 Poleis with Stroppes.  /éid. 37 
Poles of iij sheves ad, colkes of brasse. 1495 J/éid. zor 
Polyes, 31495 /did. 204 Poliees with iiij colkes of Brasse. 
3497 did. 247 Snachepoylleyes & other smale_poyles. 
5548-77 Vicany Ana. vii. (1888) 49 Lyke vnto a Polly to 
drawe water with. 1994 R. AsHLey tr. Loys le Roy 116 b, 
To the top of the masts were fastned polies with cordes. 

8. 4-5 puly, 5 pulie, f/. -eis; pouley, pwlly, 
§-9 pully, 6 poolly, poully, -ie, powley, 2/. 
pulleis; Se. pillie, 4/. -ela; 6-7 pullie, -ye, 
6-8 pooly, 7 pullee, f/, -eies; 6- pulley. 

3396 Mfem. Ripon (Surtees) JI. 123 Et in ij trendelys.. 
et mangoum paly, rod. 1489 Caxton Fayles of A. 
xxviii, 140 To euery ladder moost be ordeyned thre pouleyes. 
x Ace Ld. High Treas. Scott. 1. 358 For tua schyfhs 
with xiij puleis. sgx9 Honman Mudg. 139 Some fyll the 
boket with a rope slydyng ina pooly. 3528-9 Rec. St. Mary 
at Hill 347 Paide fora pully for the sacrament and fora roppe 
to the same, 3542 R. Cortano Guydon's Ouest. Oak 
Gij, In forme of x poully. 3545 Ablrthen Regr. XIX. (Jam.), 
Tua pilleis pertening to the wobteris craft. , 255% RecoroE 
Pathw. Knowl, Pref., Their Compas, their Carde, their 
Palleis, their Ankers, were founde by the skill of witty 

meters. 31568 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 130 
To William, torner, for turnynge of the leys. 360 

Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 281 ee lainge of a geaste an 
makinge of the pullee. 1603-4 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. 
Ace. (1896) 154 A Candlestake and _pullye, 13s. 4d. 6x2 
PEAcHAM Compl. Gent. ix. (1634) BR Pulleies and Cranes of 
all sorts. x735 Bradley's Fam. Dict. s.v. Plover, A Pool 
or Cord to carry it. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 
1r The pulley is the third mechanic power. 

Y- 4-5 polyve, -ive, 6 polyff. -- 
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¢ 1386 CHaucen Sor,'s 7.176 Ther may no man out of 
the place it dryue For noon engyn of wyndas ne polyue 
[v.rr. poliue, pal uc]. 1465 Mann. & Househ. Exp.(Roab.) 
201 Item [paid] for ij, grete polyves, ij.s. %a1g00 Debate 
Carpenters Tools 33 in Haz. £: P. Pui, 84 Than be-spake 
the polyff, With gret stronge wordes and styffe, 

B. Signlfication. 
_1. One of the simple mechanical powers, consist- 
ing of a sogme! wheel mounted in a block, so 
that a cord or the like may pass over it; used for 
chia gcing the direction of power, esp. for raising 
welghts by palling downward. Also, a combina- 
tion of such. wheels in a BLock (sd. 5), or system 
of blocks in a TackLE, by means of which the 
poss is Increased. Fixed pulley, a pulley the 

lock of which is fixed. Frame pulley, a pulley in 
which the wheels or sheaves are fixed in a frame. 

5 324 (see Ava]. cx ee [see A. y} x Durham Ace, 
Rolts (Surtees) 465 ge uly pro feretro, xijd. x48 
Caxton ere (Arb,) 96 The welle where the two 
bokettys henge by one corde rennyng thurgh one polley. 


1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen, Vi (1896) 45 Sengie paleis with 
Colkes of brasse, 1574 in Feuillerat Revels QO. Ets. (1908) 
240 Palleyes for the Clowdes and curteypes, B. Goocs 
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Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 42 They have a Uiily..whers 
with they hoyse vp the Corne to the very Rafters of the 
house, 1687 A. Lovetttr. TAcvenot's Trav. t.170 A Basket 
which they let down by a Rope that runs ina Pully. 1839 
G. Biro Nat. Philos, 68 In the pulley, as io the lever, time 
is lost as power is gained. 

+b. Used as an instrument of torture, or part 
of one. Obs, 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. n. iii. (1886) 18 The com. 
plaint of anie one man of credit is sufficient to bring a poore 
woman to the racke or pullic. 64x Mitton Anmnads. 15 
A little pulley would have stretch't your wise and charitable 
frame it may be three inches farther. @xyix Ken Blandina 


Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 520 Then on the Rack the Saint they | 


stretch, Her Limhs with Screws and Pulleys retch. 

2. A wheel or drum fixed on a shaft and turned 
by a belt or the like for the application or trans- 
mission of power; usually used so as to inercase 
speed or power, 

With specific prefix, as érake-pailey (a wheel acting as 

a brake), driving- pulley, etc. ; also cone-pulley (Coxe £6.1 ¢5), 
dead pulley (DEA a. 23), differential pulley (DIFFERENTIAL 
a. 4b), fast pulley, fast and loose pulleys (Fast a. 10), grip 
ES (Grip 55.1 9), guide pulley (Guive sb. 13), loose pulley 
(Loose a. 9); also conical pulley = cone-pulley 3 crowning 
pullcy, a pulley-wheel with convex rim, which tends to kee 
the belt in place By centrifugal force; parting pulley, split 
pulley, a pulley-wheel made in two parts for convenience 
in mounting, 
1619 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 174 P4 for mendinge the pullics 
for the bell. ropes, viij d. 1688 R. Houme Armoury wi. 
323/t The Strack Wheel, or Pulley [of a Jack], that about 
which the Chain or Rope goes to turn the Broach about. 
1835 Une Philos. Mannf. so They are apt to permit a 
slipping of the baods on the surface of the driving-drums 
or pulleys. 1873 J. Ricuarvs Weed-working Factories 67 
The brake pulley must always be placed on the slack side 
of the belt, where the bottom pulley is the driver. 31884 
W.S. B. MeLagen Spinning (ed. 2) 164 The driving belt 
is first taken round a fixed pulley, round a guide flies: the 
driving pulley, and finally round another guide pulley. gos 
Daily Chron. 29 Sept. 2 4 The cable cars..were stopped... 
owing to a grip-pulley breaking at the. .cable station. 

3. fe. {rom senses t and 2. 

x583 N. Burne Disput, 109 The Cauuinist maist bauld of 
al vil afferme..that ve be certane pilleis, or ingeynis ar 
liftit vp to heauin be ane incomprehensibil maner. 1607 
Wackincton Oft. Glass 12 They are..pullies to draw ou 
their. .destenies. 169s Haartcurra Virtwes 41 We must 
examine all the windings and Labyrinths of our whole 
Frame, and see, by what Pullies and Wheels all the oper- 
ations of our Minds are performed, 1870 Emarson Soc. 
Soltt,, Cluds Wks, (Bohn) II. 93, 1 prize the mechanics of 
conversation, ‘Tis pulley and lever and screw, 

4, Anat. a. The grooved articulating surface of 
certain joints; a trochlea. b. A cartilaginous 
loop by which the direction of a tendon passing 
through it ls changed. 

5. attrib. and Combinations, as pulley-block, 
-cast, -thain, -cord, -rope, -shaft, -shell, -spoke, 
-stand, -twine, -wheel; also pulloy-box, (a) a broad 
Ce ak a drum or cylinder; (6) in the draw- 
oom, a frame containing the pulleys for guiding 
the tail-cords (Knight Die¢. Afech. 1875); pulley- 
cheok, a contrivance which prevents the return of 
the cord through the block; pulley-olutoh, (a) a 
clasping device for attaching n palley-block to an 
overhead rafter or the like (Knight) ; () a clatch 
by which a loose pulley ts connected with the 
shaft (Fank); pulley-drum, the block or shell in 
which the sheave or sheaves are mounted; pulley- 
frame: see quot.: also called gallows-/rame ; 
pulley-gauge, a tide-gauge in which a cord, 
having a float at oneend and a weight at the other, 
runs over a wheel connected with the pointer; 
pulley-mortise s4., = chase-mortise ; see CHASE 
56.36 and MortisE sd. 2; hence pulley-mortiaed 
a.; pulley-piece, atlle, one of the vertical slde- 
pleces of a window sash-frame, in which the pulleys 
ure pivoted; pulley-sheave (+ Se. pillie-scheve), 
the sheave or grooved roller over which a rope mins 
in a pulley-block; pulley-stone: see quot. 1859. 

2885 J. Nicnorson Operat. Mechanic 311 To the "pulley 
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PULLING, 


block Vis hung the counterpoise W, 1862 Citéal, [uternat, 
Exhié. V1. xxxt, a2 Wrought-lron Pulley Block, with cast. 
brass or iron sheaves. 3839 Une Dul, Arts 364 Cords 
passing from this “pulley box..over guides,. communicate 
the motion, to the bohbins. 1844 Strernuxs Bk. Farm Il. 
293 The *pulley-case is moved in thealide. 8g: Garen- 
WELL Coal-trade Terms Northunb, & Durk. 40 °Fulley- 
Jrames, the gearing above a pit, upon which the palleysare 
Supported, 1856 Kane Avct. Exfi, 1. xi. 137 Our tide- 
register was on board the vessel, x simple “pulley-gauge, 
arranged with a wheel and index. 1842 Gwitt Archit, 
$9019 The lower tier of timbers. .are either notched to them, 
orare what is called hae 4 mortisedintothem. 1837 Fowler 
Corr. 577 (MS.) sills and “pulley-pieces, rg Soe 
florse-Hoeing fusb. xiv. 19a A little Horse at the End of 
the *Pulley-Rope. 3835 Une PaAtles. ifannf. 5: In this 
way, the *pulley-shaft of the teagle would require too great 
aspeed. 1566 fw, KR, Wardr. (1815) 169 (Jam.) Item, fyve 
“yillie_schevis of braiss, ane of thame garnesit with irne, 
seas J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 693 The face of the 

ulley-stile of every sash-frame <j ¢ to project about 
three-eighths of an inch beyond the edge of the brick-work. 
be Mantect Petrifactions i. § 2. 84 The curious fossils 

led, in Derbyshire, Screw, or *Pulley-stones. 3859 Pace 
Handbk. Geol, Terms, Pulley-stomes, w familiar term for 
the hollow casts or moulds of the joints and stems of encri- 
nites, 1373 in Riley Lond. Alem. (1868) 369, 2 wyndyng 
poley's, 2 skeynes de “poletwyne. 3677 Prot O.cfordsh. 230 
A ‘pully-wheel, fastened to the arbor or axis of the band that 
points to the hour. 

Puley, sd.2 [Alteration of Punery, a. F. pow- 
dain, in same sense (1280 in Godef.), transferred use 
of poulain colt; In form confased with Putuey sd.) 

In the same way the Promp. Parv. explains fox as 
‘ troclea', a pulley, and Godef. VI. 347 erroneously explains 
OF. Poulain as‘ poulie', which is corrected in the Compl.} 

A kind of ladder used by brewers’ draymen in 
lowering barrels into a cellar; also called a slide 
or skid, and in the north of England a gantry. Also 
allrib, as pulley-rope. 

1653 Unqunant Radelats t. v. 26 lt isa pully; by a pully. 
rope wine is let down into a cellar. sgor Law Pal. Rep. 
LXX. Chancery 680/2 It was necessary to attach to the 
tailboard of the oy a slide, or what in the trade is called 
a pulley, down which the cask was slid. 

Pulley, v. (f Punrey 56.1: cf. F. poulier] 

1. évans. To raise or hoist with or as with a 
pulley. Also fg. 

1599 Nasuz Lenten Stuff 41 His hairie tuft, or loue- 
locke he leaues on the top of his crowne, to be pulld vp, or 
pullied vp to heauen by. ¢ 1645 Howete Le/?. (1650) L. a4 
A nine of white stone..is between a white clay and chalk 
at first, hut being pullied up, with the open air it reccives 
a crusty kind of hardness. 1660 R. Coxe J'ower & Suby. 
15 These of themselves are not sufficient to pully man up to 
eternal eres 

2. To furnish or fit with a pulley; 10 use with or 
work by means of a pulley. Hence Pulleyed 
(purlid) pps. a. 

se Jaco Adge-H itd iu. 526 Their heavy Sides th’ inflated 
Rellows heave, Tugg‘d by the pulley‘d Line. 1865 E. Buasirt 
Walk Land's End \64 There is no, .hydraulic contrivance 
nor pulleyed hoist to facilitate the ascent. - 

Pulleyless, a. (f Putter sd.1+4-ress.] With- 
outa pulley or pulleys. 

1843 Tnackeray /rish Sk. Bd. vii, Pulleyless windows 
and lockless doors. 

Pulleyn, var. polen (see PoLEN Wax), PULLEN?, 

Pulleyne (kind of cloth): sce PoLaine Ods. 

+ Pulley-piece!, Obs. [Pulley here is app. a 
corruption of Potarn.] = GENOUILLERE 1. 

16x Cotcr., Pompes, armour, called Pullie-peeces, for the 
knees, 3688 R. Hotma Armonry ut xix. (Roxb.) 1645/1 
Pullie or Pulley-pies, Armour for the Knees. 

Pulley-piece#: see Punszy sé] 5. 

Pullicate (plik). ?0ds. Also 8-9 puli- 
cat(e, 9 dial. pollicate. [From Prdicat, name of a 
town on the Madras coast, in Tamil pala Vélhddu 
‘old Velkadu’.J a. A coloured handkerchief, 
originally made at Pulicat, b. Later (from 
¢1785), A material made in imitation of these, 
woven from dyed yarn; also = pullicate handker- 
chief, a checked coloured handkerchief of thls 


material, Also aétrié. 

nm [Cf srg G. Conara Lendas da India (1860) I. 567 
Roupas pintadas « tecidas de céres que se fazem em Palea- 
cate, que he costa de Choramandel. Vwés's transi, Painted 
cloths and others coloured g: such as are made in Palez- 
cate, which is on the coast of Choromandel.] 1839 Zacycl. 
Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 04/2 Pailicat...The inhabitants are 
principally manufacturers and fishermen, who manufactured 
the handkerchiefs that took their name from thistown. 

b. 1794 Statist, Ace, Scotl. X11. 114 Manutactared puli- 
cates of & very superior colour or cotton pulicate handker- 
chiefs, 31808 Use Propects in Ann. a 13/2 For a 
of dyed yarn and pullicates (a kind of coloured cheg 
cotton handkerchiefs) a higher temperature..is required. 
x8a0 J. Cuetann Rise & Progr. Glasgow 95 The same year 
[785] pullicate handkerchiefs were ee to be made. 
3880 MERVILLE A xfodiog. 59, 1 wrought all that day on 
his loom, finishing 16 napkins of a xo/:00 pulicate. r6gx 
Blackw, Mag. Oct. 571 A pulicat or gingham weaver at 
St. Ninians. 

Pulling (pu'lin), 74/46. [f- Putt v.+-1NG1,] 
The action of Putt v. in various senses. 


1. Plucking, picking, gathering. ; : 

31382 Wier ps xiii. aq Who ae Jacob in to pulling 
awei [1388 rauyschyng], and Irael to wasteres? sg30 Parscr. 
259/x Pallyng awaye, abstraction. 1§77 B. Gooce Heres. 
Bach's Husd. wt. (1536) 84 With often digging, and pulling 
of tha leaues, 164: Beat Farm. Bhs. (Sartees) 57 The 


PULLING. 


best time for pulling of pease is in wette weather, 1857 
Ruskin Lol, Econ. Art i. (1868) 78 Holding his way in spite 
of pullings at his cloak and whisperings in his car. 1868 
Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agrte. (18691261 It grows naturally 
in tufts or clumps, and is gathered by pulling. 1875 Jas. 
Garant One of the 600 ii, I fear there will be a great pulling 
of caps among the housemaids [see Putt v. 2 al. : 

2, Stripping of feathers, wool, cte. ;_ plucking ; 
the freeing of furs from long coarse hairs (in full 
fur-pulling: see FOR 56,1 10). 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 46/1 Pullynge, or plukkynge 
fowle, deplumacio. 1578-9 Proclam. Q. Eliz, 18 ¥eb., 
The jnordinate pulling of marchantable wooll fels. 1796 
W. MarsHate W. England 11. 183 ‘The whole [geese] are 
subjected to the operation of ‘pulling. 1897 1 th Cent. 
Nov. 740 After the pulling (that is the removal of the Jonger 
and coarser haiis) the skins are again dried. 

3. Drawing with force or effort. 

e 1440 Promp. Paro. 4186/1 Pullynge, or drawynge, raceiv, 
tractus. 86a in Shropsh. Parish Docts. (1 3) 6. For 
polyng downe of the rode loft iii, 1664 II. } Hore Jfyst. 
dniq. ti. 38 What forced pullings and drawings to make proper 
terms to stretch for the covering and eae uuproper 
actions, 1676 Towerson Decalogue 374 he pulling of death 
upon us with our own hands. @ 1736 Soutn Serm, (1744) 
IX. v. 139 He would make the rigours of the sabbath give 
way to the pulling of an ox or a sheep out of the ditch. 

b. In various specific and technical uses: see 


quots., and senses of PULL v. 
1676 Moxon Print Lett. 2 The pulling off at the Press. 
1869 Buake-Humraey Efon Boating &. (1875) 54 Hole, 
Silver Oars and Steerage [were given] to the winners of the 
Pulling. 1894 Steap /f Christ came to Chicago 371 The 
present system of arbitrary pulling is simply a regulation 
system under the mask of achitrary arrest. 1899 W. G. 
Grace in Westu. Gaz. 2 Aug. 2/1 They should be severely 
reprimanded if they show any tendency towards pulling [in 
ericket]. i 
ce. Aacing. The dishonest 

1861 Times 3x Dec., The public ‘ pulling * of horses is too 
dangerous a precedent to be frequently resorted to. 1888 
Daily News 30 June 5/1 He strenuously denied every alle 
gation of pulling. 

ad. Of a horse: see Pun v. 9 b. 

1907 Cavalry Training (War Office) iii. § 84 The usual 
causes of pulling are :—I:xeitabiliry, Pain, Fear, Freshness 
and want of work, Hard mouth, Bad breaking. 

4, That which is produced by pulling: sce 
quots. + Puilings-out, rich linings drawn out for 
display, esp. through slashes in the sleeves of a 


garment: see Puts v.1 28 b (ods.). 
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checking of a horse. 


1558 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Hliz. (1908) 23 After that | 


agayne translated into lyninge pullinges oute. 1564 in Fair. 
holt Costume Gloss. sv. Two pulling of blake 
cipers wrought with Venice gold. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pootins, the fat which is stripped or pooled off the 
intestines of a slaughtered animal, 1863 Brrertey Chron, 
Warerlow, Trevor Halliii. 50 Like a pokeful o° pooins ut 
they couldno' get a single cend eawt or. 

5. altrié. and Comb., as pulling-hook, -rope; 
‘moved by oars, rowing-’, as pulling launch, 
pinnace; also tpulling clock, a clock with 
weights pulling on a barrel; pulling-jack, a jack 
which acts by contraction instead of expansion ; 
pulling-knite, a fleshing-knife (FLESHING vd. 5d. 
7); pulling-trees (dia/.): see quot. 

1733 Buocene Bee I. 37s 1 do give and devise to M*, John 
Milis..my *Pulling Clock in my Bed Chamber, 1573 
Tusser Husé, (1878) 36 A *pulling hooke handsome, for 
hushes and broome. 1805 R. W. Dicxson Pract, Agric. 
If. 752 The poles [are] drawn up by a tool for the purpose, 
which is termed a dog or pulling-hook. 1875 Kuicut Dict. 
Mech., *Pullingjack, a hydraulic device for lifting or 
pulling heavy weights. 1894 Yiw#es 7 July 7/5 The gun 
was afterwards put on hoard an ordinary “pulling pianace. 
1895 Kiting in Pall Mail G. 25 Oct., She took the *pul- 
ling-rope, and stepped out boldly at the hoy's side. 1895 
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E. Anglian Gloss., *Pulling-trees, the part [of a plough] to | 


which the horses are attached. 

Pulling, pf1. 2. [See -1nc2.] That pulls. 

1633 G. Herarrr Semple, Familie i, What do these loud 
complaints and pulling fears? 1894 Dorie Mem, S. Holmes 
29 Sometimes it is a pulling jockey. 1903 Westen. Gas. 
19 Mar. 6/3 The hrew served by the handle-pulling damsel. 

+ Pullion, obs. form of PILion !, a saddle, ete., 
and of Butiion 4, trunk-hose. 

1526 Lane, Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 13 To Elizabeth my 
doghtour my pullion of wolsted. 168: Corvin Whigs 
Supplic, (1751) 24 He wore a pair of pallion breeches. 

Pull-iron, -line: see PULL-, 

Pullisch, -ish, etc., obs. forms of Pouisu v. 

Pu llisee,, -ehee. Sc. Also pilly-shee. [Either 
var. of pulley-sheave (PULLEY 56, 5), or the pl. 
pullisees may be for pullases, fcom PULLACE, -aSE.] 
A pulley. 

1728 Ramsay To Starrat 19 Pullisees Can Jift on highest 
roofs the greatest trees. 1828 Moir Mansie Waneh xix, 
Having fastened a kinch of 1opes beneathi her oxters, I let 
her slide down... hy way of a pilly-shee. 

Pullman (pu'lmin). [From the name of the 
designer, George M. Pullman of Chicago.] In 
full, Pulintan car (saloon): @ railway carriage con- 
structed and arranged as a saloon, and (usually) 


with special arrangements for use asa sleeping-car. 

1874 Miss KinGs.ev in C. nl Life & Lett, (1879) 
Il. 319 On the r5th we left Omaha in the magnificent 

ullman car which was our home for the next fortnight. 
1875 Midid. Railw, Co.'s Time Tables A ri!, On and alter 
April r trains of the celebrated American Pullman Drawiag 
Room and Sleeping Cars will he run hefween London 
(St. Pancras) and Liverpool (Central) station. 3876 World 


1582 


whether the Great Western 
a Pullinan attached. 1877 
as glad to hire it as though 
1878 F. Wiutiams Midd. 
The locomotives, 
to the Pull. 


V. No, 112, 14 One may ask 
might not be expected to have 
Daily News 2t Nov. 5/6, 1 was 
Thad obtained a Pullman saloon. 
Railway 673. 1894 Daily News 5 Oct. als 
tenders, and all the front part of the train up 
man were wrecked, 
b. attrib. 

1886S. Baxter in Harper's Mag. Apt. I 
+ goes to sleep in his Pullman berth. Le ee Aliss 
Dividends 54 ‘Che Pullman porter shouts to her to look out. 
1896 in Iesta. Gaz. 28 Nov. 2/3 The first Pullman trains 
were mun in this country in 1875... 
that year the very first Pullinan train running South 
through the Trent Valley. 

Hence Pu'lilmanize, Pullman-car vds., rir. to 


travel in a Pullman car. sosce-wds. 

31882 SALA Amer. Revis (1885) 271 Alter three or four days' 
Pullmanising. 189a Pall Mali G.g May 6/1 Caravanning 
.. finds its parallel in America in Pullman-carring. 

+Pullock, obs. var. Pouiack, a fish. 

1823 T. Boxp £. § IW. Looe 124, Young pullock and 
conger cels are taken with a rod and line. 

Pullock, var. Put-Loc. Pullony, obs. f. 
Po.ony 2 (sausage). Pullorie, obs. f. PILLory. 

+Pullous, 2. Obs. rare. [f L. pudlus dark- 
coloured +-ovs.] Of a dark colour; blackish. 

1698 B. Auten in Pad. Trans, XX. 377 The Body is of a 
Pullous Colour. 

Pu'll-over. [f. phr. /o pull over: see Putt v.] 

1. The action or an act of pulling over or from 
side to side; also aéérid. or as adj, having the 
function of pulling over. 

1894 IVesti. Gaz. 10 Jan. 6/1 The overhead line is on one 
side of the street only, there are no cross or ull-over Wires. 

2. A gap in the coast sand-hills where vehicles 
can be pulled over to the beach; a cart-road over 
asea-bank. /ocad (Eastern counties), 

1883 Lincoln Chron. 16 Mar., The sea ae over the puil- 
over at Sutton. ¢1900 E. Peacock) in Avg. Dial. Dies 
s.v., There is a broad, but very heavy pull-over opposite 
the New Inn and Vine Hotels at Skegness. 

3. Hat-making. A silk or felt cover or nap drawn 
over a hat body; also, a hat so made, 

1875 in Knicur Dred. Mech. 

Pullow, obs. variant of Pinav. 

Pull-pieoe, -rod: see l’uLL-. 

Pulls (pulz), sd. 241 n. dial. [app. = MDu., 
M¥Flem. pale, peule, puele, pole, Du. pen husk, 
shell, pod.] The chaff or husks of rapeseed, pulse, 
ot grain. 

1788 W. Maxsuatt Vorksh. I. 40 The seed is cured..in 
the chaff or pods—provincially, ‘pulls’. éz. Gloss. Pudés, 
the shells or chaff of rape and other pulse. 1877 //odderness 
Gloss., Pulls, the husks of oats. 

Pulls, sé. 2/2 [f. Puxt v.] Short straw which 
falls out when the straight straw is drawn; also 
called pull-tails: see PULL- 2; also, heads of corn 
broken off from the stalks in threshing. 

1844 Prul, R. Agric. Soe. V. 1. 268 The straw here 
weighed. .does not include the short and broken, which goes 
away in what is technically termed ‘falls’ or pulls. 1876 
Mid. Yorks. Gloss., Pulls, most usually applied to the heads 
of corn dispersed on a barn-floor, after thrashing. 

Pull-stroke to Pull-trigger: see PULL-. 

Pullulant (pzlidlant), a. [ad. L. pallulant- 
em, pr. pple. of pulluldre: see next.] Budding. 

1889 Scots Observer 4 Jan., Certain puilulant élauches of 
definition. 1907 Daily Chron. 8 Aug. 3/1 Where we find a 
pullulant world of new ambitions an: brilliant promises. 

Pullulate (pxlidle't), v. Also 7-at. [f L. 
pullulat-, ppl. stem of pullulére to sprout out, 
spring forth, spread, grow, increase, f. prellecl-ris, 
dim. of pu/lus young of any animal, chick.] 

1. inir. a. Of a growing part, shoot, or bud: 
To come forth, sprout out, bnd. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 50 Yet they, 
more urgent, whdes he would conceale, Like Hydra's heads 
did pullulate, renew. 1774 Gotosm. Wat. fist, 1. 253 
Beneath the bark of a tree they pullulate into branches. 
1842 Blackw, Mag. LI. 723 Others whose pinions are but 
just beginning to pullulate. 18a T. Hixcxs in Pop. Set. 
Rev, X1. 339 The sexual buds of the zoophyte..sometimes 
--pullulate from a portion of the common substance. 

b. Of a seed: To sprout, to germinate. fa 
plant or animal: To send out shoots or buds, to 
propagate itself by budding ; to breed, to multiply: 
now usually with the connotation of rapid increase. 

16ar T. Grancer Exp. Eccles. vii. 12.175 The swellingsand 
diseases of the body, whose root remaineth still within, and 
saiapealal againe after the same, or some other manner. 3657 

V. Morice Coena quasi Kot xi. 130 Seed doth not pulla- 
late hut after some little time, 1891 Du Mauer P. Lbbetson 
14 Those rampant, many-footed things that pullulate in 
damp and darkness under hig flat stones. 

¢. Path, To put forth morbid growths. 

. 19775, Nourse in Phil. Trans, LX VI. 438 The surface of the 
intestines ..hegan to pullolate, throwing up small grains of 
flesh from every point. 

2. rnir. one and fig. a. To be developed or 
produced as offspring, to spring up abundantly, 

1657 Fitz-Brian Gd, Old Cause dress‘d in prim, Lustre 
(1659) 6 Superstition.. would in time have pullulated, and 
ludded forth afresh, 1714 MANDavitee Fab, Bees (1733) 1. 
89 [They] may..see good spring up and pullalate from evil, 
as naturally as chickens do from eggs. ee Times 6 Oct., 
One of those lower forms of Christianity which pullulate so 
freely in the religious soil of fhe United States. 


6098/2 The traveller 


1 saw in the summer of 


PULMO-. 


b. intr. To teem, to swarm. 

1835 Soutiey Doctor xc. II. 153 The Egyptian mind 
seems always to have pullulated with superstition. 1883 
W. H. Russett in 19f4 Cenz. Sept. 490 As to the beggars, 
they pullulate in the place. . 

Hence Pu'llulating Z//. @., budding, sprouting. 

1738 Warsurton Div. Lega. u. vi. 1. 277 Religious hiberty 
which would have stifled this Pelloietins Evil ta the Seed. 
=? G.S. Faaer Dispensations (1823) 1. 384 In our own 
evil days of rankly pullulating heresy ond blasphemy. 
18za-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 183 In the fresh 
pollulating grains of the glume. 


Pullulation (pzlizlz-fan). [n. ofaction from 
PULLULATE v.: see -ATION.| ‘The action of pullu- 
lating; sprouting, germination; generation, produc- 
tion. Also, the prodnet of this; offspring, progeny. 

1641 R. Brooxe Lng. Epise. 1, vi 87 Some of these Tenets 
shave beene the base pullulations of spirits enslaved to 
false ends. 1653H. More Conject. Cabdai. Meh zg The 
Generations or Pullulations of the Heavenly and Earthly 
Nature. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. ut ii. 257 In some 
places. especially between the Tropicks, such a ullulation 
of Menand Beasts may be supposed tobe, 1890 E. Jounson 
Rise Christendom 123, Virtues then fractify ; in their pullu- 
tation, purity of heart is acquired. r 

b. spec. in Biol, Generation or reproduction by 
budding ; in Path.: see qnot. 1897. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 22 paualating 

ullulations..consist of exudations of coagulating pings 
ron the vessels. 1857 Bernerey Coyptog. Bot. xiv. 23 The 
formation of a new cell hy pullulation from the walls. 1897 
Syd. Soe. Lex, Pullutation, budding, or sprouting. Also, a 
morhid growth or sprouting of tissue. 

Pull-up’. MA aa topullup: seePULLY. 31 €.] 

1, The act of pulling up a horse or vehicle; a 
sudden stop; hence fig. 

1854 Mrs. Gasne.t Worth & S. xviii, All his business 
plans had received a check, a sudden pull-up. 3883 Fa. M. 
Pearo Contrad. xxxiv, Next they heard wheels, and the 
pull up at the door, : , 

2. A place for pulling up; a stopping-place for 
riders or drivers. Also aétrié. 

1887 Advertisement, This inn affords one of the most 
tempting positions for a pull-up house on the road. 1 
Daily News 27 May 4/1 A humble little coffee-shop, whic 
is a good pull-up for carmen. 1902 Datly Chron. 30 Apr. 8/1 
A favourite ‘pull up' for cyclists. 

Pully-hauly (pu'li;ho'li),. and sé. collog. Also 
pulley:, -hawl(e)y, pull’e-haul’e. (f Pui vw. 
+HAUvL v.+-¥.] a. adj. Consisting of, or char- 
acterized by, pulling and hauling. bb. 5d. The 
action or work of pulling and hauling. 

a. 1820 Sporting Mag. VI. 192 It was a peopete pully 
hawly contest on the part of Martin, 3854 Miss Baker 
Northants. Gloss. $V, “1 hate such pully-hawly-wark ’. 

b. 1785 Grost Dict. Vulg. Tongue s. v To have a game 
at pully hawly, to romp with women. 18770. Rev. CXLII. 
69 The ropes with which the old Norsemen played their 
favourite gaine of pully-hauly against one another. 1906 
Yemple Bar Mag. Jav. 57 There is the halliard-chanty, 
sung when the topsail or fonpallnt yards are being hoisted 
by pully-hauly or strength of arm, : 

hence Pully-hau‘l v., to pull or haul with all 
one’s sirength; Pully-hau'ling 2/. sd. (in quot. 
1$72 applied to unskilfal bell-ringing). 

3872 Ettacomsa Ch. Bells Devon, etc. iii, 225 Hence it is, 
by way of ridicule, called ‘ Pully hauling’. 1880 Daily Tee, 
30 Nov., Then commenced such a scrimmage for the 
inastery, such a pully-hauling and kicking of shins, as was 
remembered for months after. 3894 Worthumb. Glossy 
Pully-haat, to pull by main force. 1899 Mary Kincstey 
W, African Sk. tii. 79 When the boys are pully-hauling [a 
tree] down the slope. 

Pullyn(e, obs. form of PULLEN |. 

Pullysh(e, -ysshe, obs, forms of Pouisy v. 

+Pulme. 06s. reve. [ad.L. pulmo. The lungs. 

1g§3 Upatet tr. Geminus’ Anat, A vj/1 Here foloweth of 
the Pulme, called of some, the Lightes and Lounges. 1578 
Lyre Dodoeus 1, xviii, 27, Men say that it [Veronica] wal 
heale all vicers, inflammations and harmes of the Pulme or 
Lunges. 

+Pu‘Iment. 00s. Also 4 polment. [ad. L. 
pulment-um sauce, condiment 5 food generally.) 


1. Pottage. ’ 

¢ 1ago Gen. & Ex. 190 Esau fro felde cam, Sa3 dis pulment, 
hunger him nam. 13.. &. Z. Addit. P. B. 628 At pis ilke 
poynte sum polment to make. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ee 
Stet delyneryd to hym brede and t as eee that she had 
boyled. ‘xg14 Barctay Cyt. & Uplo: lyshit. 3 Steryoge the 
Paitenk OT peese or frument, 2 noble meete for lent. 

2. A poultice or the like. 

usgg A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 256/1 Take 
palverisatede Chalcke, put therto Vineger, and make therof 
a pulmente, spreade it on a cloth and apply it theron. /did. 
256/2 Boyle Oatenmeale in Vineger, till that resemble a 
thicke pulmente, or pappe, and applye this thereon. 

+Pulmentasrious, 4. Obs. rare~°. {f. L. 
pulmentari-s of the nature of a relish +-ous.J 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Pulnentarious, of or belonging to, 
or made with, Pottage or Gruel, 

Pulmo- (p2‘lmo), shortened from PULMONI-, 
combining form of L, pulmo, pulmon-cit lung ; 
occurring in various terms of zoology, anatomy, 
ete., as || Pulmobranchiz (-beze'nkijz) 56.22, lung- 
sacs: see qtots. ; hencePulmobra‘nchial, Pulmo- 
branchiate ad/s., having, or Peet by means 
of, pulmobranchie. Pulmo-ca'rdlac 2. Carpiac], 
pettaiuing to the (left) lung and heart (see quot.) 
Puimo-cutaneous a. [CuTanzous], pertaining to 


PULMONAD. 


or supplying the lungs and skin: applied fo two 
main arterial trunks in the frog, from ench of 
which azises a pulmonary and a cutaneons artery, 
Pulmo-ga‘strio @., pertaining to the (left) lang 
nnd stomach (see quot.), Pulmoga'ateropod, 
-ga‘stropod, a. belonging to the ne eee 
the pulmonate or nir-breathing gastropods; 5d, one 
of these. ce new eaey ee PLANTIORADE, etc], 
a, belonging lo the Ps/mograda, a synonym of 
Discophora or jelly-fishes, so called from their 
swimming by nlternate expansion and contraction 
of the body, resembling that of the lungs in 
breathing ; sé, a pulmograde hydrozoon, a jelly- 
fish, Pulmo-hepa‘tio a, [HEPario], pertaining 
to the lung and liver (sce quot.), Pulmo‘meter 
[METER |, an instrument for measuring the capacity 
of the lungs, a spirometer; so Pulmo'metry, 
measurement of the capacily of the lungs, spizo- 
metry. Pulmo-tra‘cheate a., breathing by means 
of lung-sacs (or lung-books) as well as tracheal 
tnbes, as the majority of spiders. 

1875 Camaaipce in ra Brit, UW. 972/39 Arachnids 
breathe hy. ."pwdo-dranchiz, said to be a compound of the 
gill of fish and the lung of mammals, 1897 Syd. Soc. Lexr., 
Pulmo-branchiz, the modified gills of certain animals 
{Arachalds, air-byeathing Mollusca) adapted for air-breath- 
ing, 1890 Cent. Dict., *Pulmobranchial, 1897 Syd. Sec. 
Lex, Puimo-dbranchial, [1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 119 
*Pulmobranchiata, M, de Blainville’s name for his first 
order of his second subclass of his Afa/acesoa.) 1841 
T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. 403 All the *pulmobranchiate 
Gasteropoda are not terrestrial; our fresh waters abound 
with various species that respire air by a similar con 
trivance. 1890 Biztincs Wat, Afed. Dict, *Pulmo-caridiac 
region, portion of thorax where the heart is covered bya 
thin layer of Jung, 1871 Huxtey Anat, Vert, Anti. iv. 185 
‘The hindermost, or *pulmo-cutaneous, passage ends in the 
pmenary and the cutaneous arteries. 1875 tuxtey & 

Fartin lew, Biol. (1877) 176 The apparently simple 
branches into which the ¢runcus arteriosus divides, are, in 
fact, each made up of three separate trunks, the pulino- 
cutaneous trunk behind, the aortic arch in the middle and 
the carotid trunk in front. 1890 Bittincs Nat. Aled, Dict, 
*Pulmo-gastric region, region of thorax where an edge of 
the left lung lies over the stomach and spleen, 1842 Breanne 
Dret. Sci. ete, *“Pulmogrades .. the name of a tribe of 
Acalephans. 1843 Owen Comp. Anat, Invert. 106. 1848 
E. Foraes Naked-eyed Meduse 75 ‘The affiaities of the 
Pulmograde Acalepha:. 1890 Dutttncs Nat. Aled, Dict, 
*Puluohepatic region, region of thorax where an edge 
of lung covers the liver, 1814 E. Kentisu (¢7¢7e) Ao 
account of Bathe ..with the Description of a *Pulmo- 
meter, and Cases showing its utility in ascertaining the 
state of the Lungs in Diseases of the Chest. 1870S. Ger 
Ausenlt, & fercuse. i ii, (1893) 35 Instraments which 
have been invented for registering the respiratory move- 
ments and powers :..spirometers, pulmometers, pnenmato- 
meters, gnapnographs, 18§7 Dunciison Aled. Lex. s.v. 
Spirometer, This mode of measurement has been called 
Spirometry, as it was formerly called *Pulmometry. 

[f L 


Pulmonad (po'lméned), adv. Anat. 
pulmo, pulmon- long +-ad as in DextraD.] To- 
wards or to the lungs. 

1808 Barcrav Muscular Motions 232 That which from 
the system carries the sanguineous fluid pulmonad, or to- 
wards the lungs; and that which from the lungs carries it 
systemad, or towards the system. 

Pulmonal (po‘lménal), @. [ad. mod.L. 
pulmdnal-is Cirreg. for pulmondris), f. pulmo, 
pulmon-em lung: see- AL.) = PULMONARY a, 

1856-8 W. Crark Fan der Lfocren's Zool. 1. 57% Respira- 
tion in soine tracheal, in others pulmonal. 188 Gitnrner 
fishes 149 The luag has no pulmonal artery. 

Pulmonar (pz lméatu), 2 ([f L. type 
*puluénar-ts, {. pulmo, -monenr lung: see -AK.] 
Having lungs or analogous organs; pulmonate; 
spec, belonging to the azachnid order Pulmonaria, 

 Pulmonaria (prlmonéerii). Lor. [med.L. 
fem, (sc. herba) of L. pulmdondri-ns beneficial to 
the lungs, f. pulvo, pulmdn-cm lung; so called 
from jls assumed virtoe in cuzing disease of the 
lungs, ns supposed to be indicated by the spotted 
leaves resembling the lungs.] A genus of bora- 
ginaceons plants; lungwort. 

The British species is P, officinalis, Bugloss Cawslip. 

1978 Lyts Dodoens 1, \xxxv. 125 This herb is called of the 
Apothecaries .. Pudmonaria and Pulmonalis, in Latine 
Pulmonis herba, that is to say Lungewurt, or the herbe for 
the lunges. 1753 Cnamares Cycl. Sup. s.v.. The common 
spotted pulmonaria, or..sage of Jerusalem, is esteemed an 
excellent medicine in many of the disorders of the lungs, 
1785 Martyn Noussean's Bot, xvi. (794) 178 Gromwell, 

ulmonaria, Cerinthe, and Viper's Bugtoss, have the tube 
of the corolla naked, 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 3173/2 The 

Pulmonarias are amongst our most interesting spring flowers, 

+Pulmona‘rious, a Oés. rare—°, [fas 
prec. +-ous.} (Sce quot.) 

1658 Puituups, Pudsronarious, diseased in the Lungs. 

| Pulmonarium (prlmené-riim), L£xZon, 
Pl, -fa. [mod.L., neut, of L. pulmdndrius ; see 
prec.] A membrane separating the ventral and 
dorsal parts of the abdomen in some insects, and 
containing tbe spiracles or respiratory openings. 

1826 Kinny & Sp. Entomtod. 111, xxxvi 713 If you examine 
the abdomen of the mole-cricket.., you will easily discover 
the true spiractes in the folds of the pulstonariue, which 
Separates the back of that part from the belly. 


1583 


Pulmonary (po|méniri), a. (56.) [ad. L, 
pulmonéri-us, {. pulmo, pulmin-em long: see 
caRy], Cf. F. pudntonaire.) 

1. Of, pertaining to, situated in, or connected 
with the lungs. (Chiefly Avat.) 

Pulmonary artery, the main artery, or each of its two 
branches alk and left), which conveys the blood from the 
heart to the Jungs for zeration, /. circeudation, the course 
of the, blood from the heart to the lungs and back to the 
heart, as distinguished from the general or systemic circula- 
lion, =P. valves, a name for the three semdunar valves at 
the entrance of the pulmonary artery, P. veins, the veins 
which convey the zerated blood from the lungs to the heart, 

1704 J. Haasis Lex. Techn. 1, Pulmonary Vessels, are 
those which carry the Blood from the Heart to tbe Lungs, 
and back again,..the Pulmonary Vein, and the Pulmonary 
Artery. 1779 PAL Trans. IX. 35: A larger animal 
imparts a greater geanes, of its pulmonary air to the 
inflammable air. 1826 Goon Bk. Nat. 1830) I. 306 The 
blood is first received into the heart on the pulmonary side. 
3848 Quain A nat. (ed. 5) 1149 Each bronchial tube. ,enters 
a distinct pulmonary lobule, witbin which it undergoes still 
further division, and at last ends in the small cellular 
recesses named the air cells or pulmonary cells. 

b. Constituting a lung or Inng-like organ; of 
the nature of a lung. Pulmonary pouch, sac, a 
lung-sac. 

1834 Penny Cyd 11. 232/1 The external apertures of these, 
termed spiracles,..are transverse chinks, corresponding in 
number with the pulmonary pouches [in Arachusdu), 1872 
Mivaar Even, Anat, 13 Respiration of air by palmonary 
sacs is neither universal in man's sub-kingdom, nor unknown 
out ofit, 

e, Carried ou by means of tungs. 

1826 Kiray & Se. Entomol, U1. xxviii. s0 Vet their 
[birds’] respiration is perfectly pulmonary, 1869 Gittmorr 
tr. Aiguicr's Rept. § Birds Introd. § To be succeeded by 
pulmonary respiration. A 

2. Occurring in or affecting the lungs (chiefly 
fath.); of or pertaining to disease of the lungs. 

3727-41 Cuamaens Cyc, Pulmonary consumption, or con- 
sumption of the lungs. 1793 Beonors Conswmiption 139 
Giving the pulmonary ulcers an opportunity to heal, 1836-41 
Baasxon Chem. (ed. 5) 364 1n some pulmonary complaints, 
the respiration of air aight tainted by the admixture of 
chlorine has been resorted to as a stimulant, 1877 Rorerts 
flandbkh, Med, 1.47 Vhe dusky or livid hue of some cardiac 
and pulmonary diseases, 

b. Affected with or snbject to lung-disease, esp. 
consumption; consumptive. Also fransf. Of the 
a associated with the consumptive. 

1843 THackeray Jérdme Paturot, Fond of inventing such 


| suffering angels. .pale, pious, pulmonary, crossed in Jove, of 


course, 186a— PAi/ip ii, Uf you wanta pulmonary romance, 
the present won't suit you. 1896 Adbute's Syst, Med. 1, 281 
Inclined to regard the voyage..as unsuitable to the 
pulmonary invalid. 

3. Zool, Having lungs, long-sacs, or pulmonary 
organs; distinguished from fracieary, as pulmonary 
arachnids; also, distinguished from branchiale, as 
pulmonary ot pulmonate molluscs, 

1833 Dovatspay in Entomol, Mag. 1.278 We could never 
separate the Pulmonary from the Trachean Arachnida, er 
Branchiferous from the Pulmonary Gasteropod Mollusca, 


B, 33. 
+1. = Putmonanta. [CE F. pudmonaire(Colgr.).] 


3658 Priieies, Prdmonary, the herb Lungwort. _ 

2. Zool, A pulmonary arachnidan, as a spider or 
a scorpion. 

3835 Kiney fab, & dnst, Anim, V1. xix. 381 Latreille.. 
divides his Arachnidans into two Orders, Pxdnonaries, or 
those that breathe by g7//s, and Tracheartes, or those that 
breathe by sAfracles in connection with frachez. 

Pulmonate (pzImdnet), a. (s6.) Zool [ad. 
mod. L, pulmdndi-us, f. pulmo, -m0n-em long: see 
-ATE2 2, In F, fudmtond.] Haviog lungs, as the 
higher vertebrates, or lnng-like respiratory organs, 
as the orders /s/utonata of gastropod molluscs 
and Pslnonaria of arachnids. Db. 3d. A pulmon- 
ate mollusc (07, less usnally, arachnid), 

1842 Beanoe Dict, Sct.ete., Pulmonates, Pulmonata, the 
name of an order of Gastropodous Mollusks, incloding 
those which breathe air, 1862 Dana Alan. Geol, ut, 363 
As late as the Carboniferous period there were only reptiles, 
insects, and pulmonate mollusks, 1883 E. R. Lanxestex 
in Encycl. Brit, XV1. 663/2 There is one genus of slug-like 
Pulmonates which frequent tbe sea-coast. 

So a same sense) Pu‘lmonated a. 

1841 T, R. Jones Anim, Kingd, 410 In the Snail and the 
generality of pulmonated Gasteropoda, «1854 E. Forers 
Lit, Mapersi. (1855) a2 The absence of pulmonated vertebrata 
from the older formations should be expected. 

Pulmoni- (polmdeni), the full combining form 
of L. pulmo, pulmdn-em lung, as in Pulmoni- 
branchiate, Pulmo-nigrade, aajs. and sds.: see 
pulmobranchiate, pulmograde under Putmo-. 

1847 Weaster, */'«lntonibranchlate, having the branchia 
formed for breathing air,..(A term applied to certain mol- 
lusks.) 1864 /df¢., Pulmontbranchiate, one of an order of 
mollusks baving tbe branchiz formed for breathing air. 1846 
PatTeason Zocl. 36 The term *pulmonigrades has been 
applied to these animals [gelatinous Meduss). 

i Pulmonia (pelmoenii), Lath. [mod.L., f. 
L. pulotin-em long. In F, pilronie, in 16th ¢. 
foulmonte.) A name for disease of the lungs, 

1844 W. Javinc in Life & Lett, (1866) TIL. 320 In this 
state of mind she wag attacked by measles and pulmonin, 
1857 Dunctison Afed. Lex, Pulmonia, Phthisis pulmonalis, 
Pneumonia. 1858 Mavxe Z£-rfos. Lex, Pulmonia, old 
term the same as Peripmenstonsa, 


PULP, 


+Pulmo-niac, a. Obs. rare". [irreg. f. UL. 
pulmon-em lang, after words from Gr., as cardiac, 
demoniac.] = PULMONIC a, 3. 

1657 Toutinsom Kenow's Disf.t, xiv. 28 Some Medicaments 
. corroborate some parts by a specifical virtue, as Cephalick 
«,the head, Pulmoniack, lepatick, the Lungs, Liver [etc, 

Pulmonian (pylméwniin). Zool, [£ L. pul- 
mon-em lang 148, A pulmonate ents 3 

1899 Penny Cyel, X1V. 322/1, 1. Nudibranchians...4. Pul- 
monians without an operculum... 5. Operculated Pulmonians, 

Pulmonic are), a. (sd) [a F. 
pulnonigque (Paré 16th c.), f, ns prec. : see -1¢.] 

1, = PubMonary a. 1. 

wos W. Cowrna in J*hi2, Trane, XXUI, 1183 Liquors.. 
Injected into the Pulmonick Arteries pass to their Veins, 
had Sutuvan View Nat, 1, 265 The pulmonic air..sent 
forth by respiration. 1799 J. Haury In Afed. Frail, (1800) 
V1, 138 The blood is propelled with less energy to the 
pulmonic system, 18: husakan in Orr's Cire, Se. 1. Org. 
Wat, 63 This ventricle receives its blood partly from a 
systemic, partly from a pulmonic auricle, 

2. = PULMONARY a. 2. 

1661 [see Putmonicat, quot. 1658]. 1666 G, Haavry Afort, 
Ang, xxvi (1672) 68 Pulmonique Consumptlon, or Con- 
sumption of the Lungs, 1785 Ciuvvng //ealth i § 5 ep? 
Subject to nervous or pulmonick distempers, 1800 Afed. 
Frat, VV. 292 Where_pulmonic inflammation was dreaded, 
1843 R. J. Gaaves Syst, Clin, Med. xiv. 151 For months 
. ane the pulmonic symptoms prevailed. 

3. Remedial or curative in disease of the lungs; 
good for the langs. ? Ods. 

1694 Satuon Bate's Dispens, (1713) 1387/2 Tincture of 
Guajacum, or Pock-wood..is Pulmonick, and profitable 
against Catarths, 

B. sé. 1. A remedy for disease of the lungs; a 
medicine good for the lungs. ? Oés. 

1694 Satmon Bate's Dispens, (1713) 37/1 It is a good 
Pulmonick, profitable rgainst the Dhahisick, Consumption, 
Pining, +710 T. Furrer PAarin, Extemp. 273 Our true 
Pulmonics consist of such Particles as..cannot be. .assimu- 
lated hy it [the blood}, . 

2. A person subject to or affeeted with disense of 
the lungs; a consumplive person. 

@ 1735 Arautusot(T.), Pulmonicks are subject to consump- 
tions, and the old to astharas, 1893 Adin. Aven, Dispatch 
1 Apr. 2,2 Passing the winter at that recruiting ground for 
pulmonics—the Cape. 

+Pulmornical, a. 04s. 
= prec. adj. 

1597 A. M, tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg, 5/1 Autumne, 
enintye to all pulmonicalle woundes. 1599 — tr. Gabed- 
houer's BE Physicke vos/1 [Recipe for} a Palmonicatl 

tione, 1658 R. Waite tr. Digty's Pourd, Symp, (1660) 40 

alf of thear who dye in London, dye of phthisicall and 
pulmanieall distempers [1662 cited by Evatys Funtifng ines 
L1zas' palniger aor Brount Glossogr, (ed. 3), Printo- 
nical, belonging 1o the Lungs or Lights. 

Pulmoniferous (pylmoni‘féres), a, Zool, [f. 
L. pulmén-em lung + -FEROUS.] Bearing o7 having 
lungs (or Jung-like organs); pulmonate; we 
belonging to the group Ju/monifera (= Pulmo- 
nata) of gastropod molluscs. 

1835-6 Yodd's Cycl. Anat, 1. 6a1/2 The pulmoniferous 
Mollusca, 1851-9 Broozair in Alan, Sci. En » goo The 
terrestrial or pulmoniferous Mollusca (land-shells). 

b. Containing the lungs or lung-sacs. 

1890 Cent, Dict. s. v4 The pulmoniferous somites of an 
arachnidan, 

So Pulmo-nifer, a pulmoniferous gastropod, 

Pulmono-, irreg. combining form of L. pr/mo, 
-dn-em lung, sometimes used instead of PuLMONI- or 
PrLmo-, 28 in Pulmonobra‘nchiate, -branchous 
(-breenkas) adys, = pulmobranchiate; Pulmono- 
gastropod «a, and sé. fulmogustrofod (Cent. 
Diet.) + see PULMO-. 

1824 J. E. Grav in Ann, PAilos, Aug. 107 On the Natural 
Arrangement of the Palmonobranchous Mollusca, 1849 
Caatc, Putrnonobranchiate, belonging to the order Pulmono- 
branchiatn, 1855 Asight’s = Cyet, Nat, Hist, U1, 69 
Affording a good character for dividing the Land Pulmono- 
branchous Mollasca into two families, 

Pulp (pelp), sb, [nd. L. pulfa the fleshy 
portion of the animal body; also, the pulp of 
fruit, the ae of wood: ef, F. poulpe (R, Estienne 


1539), polpe, pulpe (Cotgr. 1611).] A soft, moist, 
homogeneous or formless substance or mass; in 
varlous yo 

1. The fleshy succulent part of a frait; also, the 
eoft pith in the interior of the stem of a plant, 

1563 Hvur Art Garden. (1593) 154 Gourds without seeds, 
hauing onely but a soft pulpe within. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
tt. Ixxxix. at The right Fenell hath rouod knotlie stalkes 
«filled with a certaine white pithe or light pulpe. 1605 
Timmer Oversit, 11. 179 Take the marrow or aad of cassia, 
ayia E, Coons Foy. 2 Sea 338 There is another Sort like a 

aran, bas a white Palp, 1785 Martyn Rowsseau's Bot, 
vit. (1794) 74 mote, The apple also hns a firmer pulp. 1832 
Trsxvson Pal. Art (ed. 1833) li, Ambrosial palps and juices. 

2, Any soft muscular or fleshy part of an animal 
body; the fleshy part of the limbs, hands, finger- 
tips, etc. ; the soft substance of internal parts or 
organs, as the spleen, the intervertebral dis RS, Cte. 5 
the soft nervons substance which fills the interior 
cavity of a tooth. . 

(This may have been the earliest sense in Eng., as In L.) 

1611 Corcr., Polfe, the pulpe; brawne or fleshie part of 
the bodie. 61g Crooxa Aody of Alan 815 These two 
together with the fourth doe make the pulpe or calfe of the 


(f as prec. + -AL.] 
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Leg, 1685 Bovis Eng. Notion Nat. 297 i. a carefully 
stop the upper Orifice with the Pulp of your Finger. 1713 
Sreeve Guard. No. 26 » 6 It is not for me to celebrate the 
lovely height of her forehead, the soft pulp of her lips. 
1835-6 Todd's Cyct, Anat. 1. 311/a There was a gelatinous 

ulp, analogous to the pulps which secrete tecth. 1848 

‘AAPENTER Anim, Phys. 144 The matter composing this 
little body, which is termed the pulp, is gradually converted 
into the ivory of the tooth. 1858 O. W. Hotmas An?. 
Breakfit, ix. (1883) 183 He..touched the..corner of his 
right eye with the pulp of his middie finger. 

3. A soft formless mass; esp. of disintegrated 
organic matter, prodnced by moistening and 


trituration or by boiling. 

1676 WoatincE epi (1691) 108 One end..may serve to 
contain the fruit, the other the vessels for the pulp. 169a 
Sia T. P. Buouxt £ss, 67 They boy! the bodies of their 
Dead, and afterwards pound them toa pulpe. 1792 7rans, 
Soc. Arts X. 145 Nine acres of the land..was almost an 
entire pulp. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Badies 839 A 
determinate quantity of potatoes was reduced with water to 
apulp. 1853 Kane Grinnel? Exp. xxxviii. (1856) 346 The 
trodden paths around our ship are in muddy pulp, adhering 
tothe boots. 1868 Rep, U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 
161 Beet pulp for fattening cattle. ; : 

b. sec. The fibrous material, as linen, wood, 
etc., reduced to a soft uniform mass, from which 
paper ls manufactured; paper-pulp. 

1727-41 Cuamazas Cyci. s.v. Pager, Paper is chiefly made 
among us of linen or hempen rags, beaten to a pulp in water, 
18a5 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 377 The most eligible 
mode of adjusting the thickness of the paper would be b 
varying the proportion of the surface of the cylinder, whic! 
is covered with pulp, 1846 M¢Cuntocn Ace. Brit, Enipire 
(1854) 1. 749 The first idea of a machine for converting pulp 
into paper, originated in France, the inventor being an in- 
genious workman of the name of Louis Robert. 186a 
Fraser's Mag. Nov. 637 It is only necessary to put the wood 
into one end of the machine, and take out at the other the 
pulp ready for being converted into paper. rgoa IWestsa, 
Gaz, a7 May 9/3 Rags are na longer available in sufficient 
quantities for paper-making. Hence the resource to veget- 
able fibres such as wood-pulp...Experts regard the pulp 
re-made from old newspapers as about equal to calico pulp. 

e. Ore pulverized and mixed with water, in 
which condition the dross is washed out; slimes. 
Dry pulp, dry crushed ore. 

1837 J. T. Smita tr. Vicat’s Mortars 164 Each of these 
heing hollowed in the middle like a funnel, received a Auid 
pulp, composed. .of Be ite water. 3187a Ravmono Sta?ss?. 
Mines & Atining 137 The bullion, pulp, and tailings were 
tested hy assay. 18977 /éie, 24 Ten pans, holding 1 ton each 
of dry pulp. 

4. fig. a. Appearance of pulpiness (of texture). 

wor Fuseciin Lect. Paint, ii, (1848) 383 The beauties of 
oil-cofour, its glow, its juice, its richness, its pulp, 

b. Something of a ‘ pulpy’ character, withont 
stability, strength, or ‘ backbone’. 

1878 T. L. Cuvien Pointed Papers 164 The difference is 
clearly marked between the boy who bas moral pluck and 
the boy who is mere pulp, 

5. attrib, and Comb. a. esp. in technical terms 
referring (a) to the preparation of pulp for making 
paper (sense 3b), as pulp-chest, factory, industry, 
-strainer, -ware, pulp-making sb, and adj., pulp- 
made adj. ; or (6) to the pulp of the teeth (sense 2), 
as pulp-cell, -fissure, etc.; also pulp-assay (sense 
3c), pulp-hole, -pit,etc. b. Spec. Comb.: pulp- 
board, a kiad of millboard made directly from 
paper-pulp, iastead of being made like pasteboard 
from paper; pulp-boiler, = pulp-divester ; pulp- 
canal, the pulp-cavity ia the fang of a tooth; 
pulp-capping, the covering the soft interior of 
a tooth hy artificial means; pulp-cavity, -cham- 
ber, the space ia the interior of a tooth which 
contains the pulp; pulp-digester, a machine for 
reducing paper-stock aad obtaining the fibre free 
from extraneons matter; pulp-dresser, -ongine, 
-grinder, -machine, machines used in the pre- 
paration of paper-palp; pulp-meter, an apparatus 
for measuring the amount of pulp required for a 
specified thickness of paper; pulp-mill, a mill in 
which wood is redaced to paper-pnlp; also, a 
factory in which pulping is carried on; pulp- 
nodule, -stone, an excrescence of dentine in the 
pupa of a tooth ; pulp-washer, a machine 

or removing impurities from paper-pnlp ; pulp- 
wood, wood suitable for making paper-pnlp. 

1881 Ravéono Afining Gloss., * Pu ASSAY, 1 assay of 
samples taken from the pulp after or during crushing. 188a 
Rep. to fo. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S.123Pulp assays averaging 
about $130 per ton, 1904 Let. to Editor fr. Fas, Spicer & 
Sons, There are strawboards, made, (as the aame implies) 
from straw, and “pulp boards, (white and coloured), various 
qualities, all made direct from the pulp. — Ze?, hte SE 

ickenson & Co, A Millboard is a Pulp Board of a dark 
color, made from old Rope, Bagging, etc, and also finished 

pi mechanical pressure, without the aid of paste. 1848 

WEN Odontography \1. Descr. Plates 16 The large central 
vascular or *pulp canals, 18783 Dental Cosmos XVII. 507 
The success attending Dulecapping.. 1840 OwEN Odotita- 
graphy 1.1. iv. a45 The *pulp-cavity in old teeth becomes 
occupied Ds @ coarse bone, 187a L. P. Meagpitu 7eeth 
Gere) 54 Each [tooth) is supplied with blood vessels 
and nerves, which unite in a common “pulp chamber. 

1853 Uar Dict. Arts 11. 350 A box..kept full of pulp from 
the *pulp-chest. 1893 Westm. Gaz a Mar, oft The 
Factory Inspectors... never see the *pulp-holes where all 
the bad jam and lemon-peel are thrown. 1888 Graznea 
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Gunnery-387 From the *pulp-made cartridge paper. rg01 
Wester Au 31 Oct. pikcnesaile in the near future half 
the sawing-mills and paper- and pulp aiete mills which 
supply Europe will be transferred to Finland from Norway 
aud Gettin. 31853 Une Dict. Arts I. 350 The eae 
meter which Is driven in connection with the paper machine. 
1898 Daily News 26 July 5/7 He has started *pulp mills 
and lumber mills, and he has made other valuable mineral 
finds, 1872 L, P. Mereortn Teeth (1878) 132 It is a very 
hard matter to decide whether “pulp nodules exist or not, 
3883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. cr. 5328/1 The [coffee-] bean 
falls over into a sieve below, and the skin is dragged behind 
the cylinder and escapes by a gee to the *pulp-pit. 1899 
Allbuit’s Syst. Med. V\. 742 Xrregulat calcification, with 
the formation of *pulp-stones, frequently leaves some living 
pulp. 1900 Afontreal Witness 13 Feb. 4/5 The tariff of 
dues ou “pulpwood. 1901 Westar. Gaz. 2 Apr. 6/a The 
district .. contains o great pulpwood forest, besides 
3,000,000,000 ft. of pinewood. A 

Pulp, v. [f. PuLP 5d., in various senses.] 

1, trans. To rcduce to pulp or to a pulpy mass, 

166a [see Putrinc]. ey a je Way to Health xv. (1697) 
368 Conserve of Old-Red-Roses pee 1741 Compt. Fan. 
Piece 1. ti. 12a Some tave the Gooseberries only mashed, 
uot pulped through a Sieve. 1875 Ancye/, Brit, (ed. 9) 1. 
3297/1 By pulping the roots and mixing them with a full 
allowance of chaff, every animal gets its fill. 1898 Q. Rev. 
Apr. 378 The whole work, of which 10,000 copies had been 
prepared, was seized by Savary and pulped. 

+2. To make pulpy, give a palpy appearance to. 

a SreeLe Lying Lover wm, That [patch] so low on the 
Cheeks pulps the Flesh too much. | 

3. To remove the surrounding pulp from (coffce- 


beans, or the like). 

1791 Trans, Soc. Arts VU. 18 The saving of time in 

ulping, peeling, picking it [coffee] clean. 1793 B. Eowaaos 

Vest Ind. 11. v. iv ags The other mode is to pulp it (the 
coffee} immediately as it comes from the tree, 1894 [see 
Pureee a). Reade 

4. intr, To become pulpy, to swell with juice. 

1818 Keats Song, ‘diush, Hush ! tread softly’, My Isabel's 
eyes, and her lips pulp’d with bloom. a1821 — £xtracts 

‘7. Opera, A kiss should bud upon the tree of love, And 
pulp and ripen richer every hour. 18ga R. H. Stoppaan 
Poents 3a The buried seed begins to pulp and swell In 
Earth's warm bosom, 

Hence Pulped (pzlpt) fff a., reduced to pulp. 

1806 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 154 Put the soup into a 
stew-pan, with..the pulped pease. 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 
4 Jan. 1/1 Crushed oats aud cake, mixed with pulped tur- 
nips, for a midday feed. 

ulpa-ceous, a. rare—, [f. L. peelpa pulp + 
-ACEOUS.] Of a pnlpy consistency. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Ax. xi. (1856) 363 Symmetrically 
embanked round with the pul paceous material which he had 
excavated from the ice. 

+ Pulpament. 0Oés. rare. Also in L. form, 
pl.-a. [ad. L. pulpamentium the fleshy part or meat 
of animals, food prepared mainly from bits of meat, 
f, pulpa Pur sé.) a. A pulpy preparation of food ; 
in pf. delicacics. b. A puipified mass, as the chyle. 

1599 B. Joxson Ev, Man out of Hum. v. vii, How now, 
monsieur Brisk? what! Friday night, and in affliction 
too, and yet a your delicate morsels 1 1699 
Phit. Trans. XXI. 233 The grosser and more solid Parts... 
dissolved into minuter Particles, so as to mix more equally 
with the fluid, and with that to make one Pulpament, or 
chylous Mass. 

+Pulpatoon. Obs. [Cf. Sp. pulpeton, augm. of 
Pulpeta, ‘a. slice of stuffed meat.’] A dish made 
of rabbits, fowls, etc., in a crust of forced meat. 

1637 Nasags Jffcrocosu, wt. 109, I then send forth a fresh 
supply of Rabits, Pheasant, Kid, Partridge, Quaile,..with a 
French troope of Pulpatoones, Mackaroorres, Kickshawes, 
grand and excellent. 17a8 E. Smitu Compl, Housew. 41 
‘Yo make a Pulpatoon of Pigeons... Half roast six or eight 
Pigeous, and lay them in a Crust of Fore’d-meat..: Serape 
a pound of Veal, and two Pounds of Marrow, aud beat it 
a in a Stone Mortar. 

ulper (pz'lpa1).  [f. Pup v.+-ER1.] 
1. A machine for reducing fruit, straw, roots, 
paper-stock, etc. to pulp; a pulp-machiae. 

186a Tinies 12 June, Reaping and grass-mowing machinery 
with root-slicers, pulpers, chaff-cutters. 1875 Kuicut Dic?. 
Mech, 1823/2 Pulper,..a machine for reducing paper stock 
to pulp. 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 4 Jan. 1/1 Great saving can 
be effected by the use of the root pulper aod chaff cutter. 

2. A machine for removing the external pulp ot 
tind from the coffee-bean. 

1874 Knicnt Dict, Afech. 584/1 The berries. .pass to the 
pulpers..The pulper is a stout frame supporting a fly-wheel, 
shaft, and barrel, 1894 Watsu Coffee (Philad.) 92 There 
are times. .when it is impossible to pulp coffee; the pulpers 
may get out of repair, 

3. A maker of or worker in paper-pulp. 

1884 Standard 13 Mar. 5/a [Articles] ‘turned out® of a 
papier maché pulper’s shop by hundreds of thousands, 

Pu'lpify, v. [f. Purp sd. + -ry.] ¢rans. To 
reduce to a pulp or pulpy condition. 

1871 Huxey A nat, Vertebr. Anim, viii, 381 These actions 
fof rumination] are repeated until the greater portion of the 
grass which has been cropped is pulpified. 1879S¢. George's 

‘asp, prs IX. agr Lower forearm much crushed and 
almost pulpified, 

Pulpily (pz'Ipili), adv. [f. Punry @, 4 -Ly 2] 
Ta a pulpy or flabby manner. 

1879 W. Couns Rogue's Life vi, A smooth double chin 
resting pulpily on a white cravat. 

Puwilpiness. [f. as prec. +NeEss.] Thequality 
or state of being pulpy; softness, flabbiness, 

1846 Woacester, Pulpiness, 1869 Contems. Rev, XI. 
357 Appreciating critics who write about its fa picture's] 


PULPIT. 


fruitiness, and juiciness, aud pulpiness, and downiness, and 
peachiness. 1879 W. Cottins Rogue's Life ix, There was a 
delicacy and propriety in the pulpiness of his fat white chin. 


rgox Weekly Keg. 11 Oct. 44a This elasticity, or rather 
pulpiness, in regard to religion in boarding schools, 

Pulping (pz'lpin), vil. sb. [f. Pore v. + 
-1xcl,] The actioa of PuLr v.; reduction to pulp. 
Also atirib., as pulping-house, -aiill, -sieve. 

1662 R. Matnew Uni, Aich. § 116, 192 Run it through a 
pulping Sive, and wash with clean water the still or the 

ymbeck. 1793 B. Epwaros West Ind. 11. v. iv. 295 A 
pulping mill, consisting of a horizontal fluted roller, about 
eighteen inches long, and eight inches in diameter. 1825 
Gentl, Mag. XCV.1. a1g After the coffee is gathered, it is 
taken to the pulping-mill, 1865 7ises 15 Apr., Houses for 
thrashing, grinding, pulping, cooking. 1871 Tynpau. 
Fragm. Se. (1879) 1. xx. 485 Water agitated by the pulping- 
engine of a paper manufactory. 1883 Cassels Fant, Mag. 
Aug. 527/a The pulping-house and other necessary buildings 
have to be erected, 

Pulpit (pulpit), 52. Also 4 pulput, 4-6 
-pitte, -pite, 4-7 -pet, 5-7 -pitt, (5 pol(l)epyt, 
pulpytte, -pyte, 6 -pyt(t, -pette, -pete, poulpet, 
pilpett). [ad. L. pulpit-um (med.L. pulpi- 
trum) a scaffold, platform, stage, ia med.L. a 
pulpit in a church; cf. OF. pelpate, also pepistre 
(1357 in Godef. Comfi.), pulpistre, pupistre, 
pulpitre, Zoupitre, mod.¥. pupttre.] 

1. In reference to ancient times: A scaffold, stage, 
or platform for public representations, speeches, or 


disputations. Ods. or arch. 

1387 Tnevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 10r In pat hous poetes 
and gestoures uppon a pulpet rehersede Ee sees, gestes, and 
songes. 1535 CoveRoaLe 2 Chron. vi. 13 alan had made 
a hrasen pulpit [1612 scaffold],..vpon the samestode he. 1556 
Witnats Dict, (1568) Gab/1t A pulpit, suggestus, podiuot. 
1586 T.B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 241 Herod Agrippa.. 
being gone up into the pele appointed for orations..was 
suddenly strooken from heaven, 1601 Suaxs. Yué. C. 111i. 
229 That I may Produce his body to the Market-place, And 
in the Pulpit as becomes a Friend, Speake in the Order of 
his Funerall. 1611 Biara ed. viii. 4 And Ezra the scribe 
stood vpon a pulpit of wood [#1arg. Hed. towre of wood]. 
1683 Kennetrir. Lrasnt, on Folly 29 Demosthenes. .lost that 
credit in the Camp which he gained io the Pulpit, 


2. A raised structure consisting of an enclosed 
platform, usually supplied with a desk, seat, and 
other accessories, from which the preacher ia a 
charch or chapel delivers the sermon, and in which 
in some denominations the officiating minister 
conducts the service. Tlence, fo occupy the pulfit, 


to preach, or to coaduct divine service. 

(The' earliest and also the usual sense in Eng.) 

{¢x200 Jocrtin Cronica (Camden) 30 Unde et pulpitum 
jussit fieri in ecclesia et ad utilitatem audiencium et ad 
decorem ecclesie.] ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 302 He 
Stode vp in pulpite, pe office forto do. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Sompn. T. 574 With prechyng in tke pulpit ther he stood. 
¢r4qa5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/20 Hoe pulpituni, polepyt. 
14.. Nom. ibid, 719/48 Hoe gna pollepyt. ¢1440 
Gesta Row, \xxii. 391 (Add, MS.) Sone after come a persone 
into the pullpite, ande prechide, 1463 Bury Wills (Cam- 
den) 30 That my soule..may be preyd fore in the pulpet on 
the Sunday. ¢1520 Nisagt WV. Lest, in Scots (S.T.S.) T1. 
275 The first lessoun at the first messe, quhilk is sungin in 
the pulpet, 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, Prayer, Commination, 
The prieste shal goe into the pulpitte andsaye thus. r58a-8 
Hist, James VI (1804) 291 A certaine minister, at his ser- 
mone in Glasgow, was pullit out of the pulpet, and buffittet 
be the Lord of Minta, for bakbytting and sclaundering. 
1650 Evetyn Diary 4 Aug., Iu the afternoone [L] wander'd 
to divers churches, the pulpits full of novices and novelties. 
1777 Patestev Afatt. & Spir. (1782) 1. Pref. 31 The doctrines 
publicly preached iu the pulpits, 1866 G. Macpoxato An, 
Q. Neighé, i, Out of the pula T would be the same man 1 
was init, 1870 F. R. Watson Ch, Lindisf. 111 In front of 
this low screen. .stands the oak pulpit. 

b. In other than Christian places of worship. 

1583 W. Hanaorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) IL. 1. 169 (Santa 
Sophia, Conbentinaplc) The pillers on both sides of the 
church are very costly and rich, their Pulpets seemely and 
handsome; two are common to preach in. 1718 Lapy M. 
Montacu Let, to C'tess of Bristol 10 Apt., Mosque of Soly- 
man,..Ou one side is the pulpit, of white marble. 

c. fig. The place from which anything of the 
nature of a sermon, asa moral lecture, is delivered. 

a@ 1616 BeaumontOn Tombes in Westniinster, Thinke how 
many royall bones ae within these heap ofstones;.. Where 
from pulpits seal'd with dust, They preach, ‘In greatnesse is 
notrust’, 1663 Bovte Occas, Refi., Occas. Medtt, ww, v, The 
whole World would be a Pulpit, every Creature tum a 
Preacher, 1868 Lyncu Rivulet cxivs i, A boat the pulpit 
whence He spake, , 

3. iransf The occupants of the pulpit, the 
preachers; Christian ministers or the Christian 
ministry as occupied with preachiag. 

1570 B, Gooce Pos, Kingd, w. (1880) 60 Do not the pul- 
pettes of the Pope, perswade this martiall might? 1695 
Pol, Baltads (1860) 11. so The Bar, the Pulpit and the Press 
Nefariously combine To cry up an usurped pow’r And stamp 
it right divine, 1784 Cowrea Task 1, 332, | say the nt it 
-» Must stand acknowledg’d, while the world shall stand, The 
most important and effectual guard, Support, and ornament 
of virtue’s cause, 1854 Emeason Lett, § Soc. Ainrs, 
Eloquence Wks, (Bohn) III. 187 We reckon the bar, the 
senate, journalism, and the pulpit peaceful professions; but 
yeu caunot escape the demand for courage in these, 1863 

V. Purntirs Speeches xvi. 343 It is the duty of the pulpit 
to preach politics. 1882, 1902 {see Pew solach 
b. As title of a collection or periodically 


published series of sermons. 3 
1823 — (¢r¢Ze) The Pulpit: a Collection of Sermons by emi- 
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nent living Minlsters. 18., (¢f¢/e) The Christian World 
Pulpit. 18.. (éi#/e) The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit. 

4, Applied to other places elevated so as to give 
ithe oceupant a conspicuous position, or enable him 
to direct or addzess othezs. 

+a. An elevated zoyal pew or seat in a chuzeh. 

21370 Kodi. Cicyle 59 (Vernon MS,) Ye kyng to churche 
com fal riht..And in his bouht a sleep him tok Jn his pul- 
put as ‘seip pe bok. 1485 Autiand Papers (Camden) 22 
The King and the Quene.,shall retourne to their seages 
roiall nnd of estate, in the prey ie wherin when theiare 
sett, the rulars of the.quere shal begyane this postcommon, 
intellige fetc.]. 4 

b. + ‘Fhe poop of a ship, from which directlons 
were given (04s.); the harpooner’s standing-place 
on a whaler. 

1513 Doveras inefs vitt, iii, 46 Eneas tho .. Maid 
ansuer from the palpit of the schip [L. puppi ad alfa), 1888 
Gooor Amer, Fishes 250 All vessels regularly engaged in 
this fishery are supplied with a special apparatus, called nr 
‘rest * or el it’, for the support of the harpooner as he 
stands on the bowsprit. 

o. An anctioncer’s desk or platform. Now /oca/. 

1738 Fircoine Hist, Reg. u. Wks. 1785 VL 329 Why are 
you not at the auction?) Mr. Hen has been in the pulpit 
this half-hour, 2707, Snerwnan Sch. Scand. w. i Soe: 
get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer. 1798 //s#it Advertiser 
g Jane 2/2 The Exchange and W. Bell's pulpit are at the 
service of every broker and auctioneer, 188 V, IV. 
Linc, Gloss. (ed. 2), a 

5. attrib, and Comb, a. Of oz belonging to a 
pulpit, as prlprt bible, cushion, door, statr, etc. 

1631 Weever Anc, Fun, Mon, 49 A beaten-out pulpit 
cushion. 1641 Antland MSS. (1905) 1V. 531 Payd for the 
eet velicr and the velvet of the carving, x/2. xvjs. 1848 G, 
Srxutnens fist, Relief Ch. vin Untted Presb, Fathers 
278 Mr, Boston heard the pulpit door open, 1900 Crockert 
Fitting of Peatsi.in Love Ldylis (1901) 5 mie top of the 
shat pulpit Bible, 

b. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
pulpit as the place of preaching, as predprt 
eloquence, key, oratory, service, style, thunder, cic. 

I Ev. Woman in tun 1. i. in Bollea O. PL W, 
Another ia a rayling pulppet key Drawes through her nose 
the accent of her voice. 1649 Mitton Lethon, Pref., Wks. 1851 
111.334 The Prelats and thir fellow-teachers.. whose Pulpit- 
stuffe .. hath bin the Doctrin and perpetuall infusion of 
Servility and wretchedness to all thir hearers. ¢ 1686 Soutn 
Sern, Prov, xxii, 6 (1727) V. i. 31 Filled with Wiad and 
Noise, empty Notions and Pulpit-tattle. 1751 J. Brown 
Shaftesb. Charac. 33 \u France, the applauded pulpit 
cloquence is of the enthusiastic. .species. 1995 J.J. RavEN 


Hist. Suffoik 204 With caricature as well as pulpit-thunder 
le carried the war into the enenty’s quarters. 

ce. Referring to the occupant of a pulpit (often 
uncomplimentary), as pulpit drone, drum, mounte- 
bank, orator; pulpit-thumper, ete. 

1546 J. zvwoop Prov. u. vii. (1566) Lij, Though this 
appeere a proper pulpet peece, Yet whan the LSS a at 
then beware yuur geese, 1649 G, Dante Trinarch., tien. V, 
Ixx, And Pulpit Drums awake the and round; All 
Boanerges. 1650 Muton Yeawre Kings (ed. 2) 47 That 
men may yet more fully know the difference between Pro- 
testant divines and these pulpit firebrands. 1673 [R. Lercn] 
Transp. Reh. 11 Your weapons of offence. .you slg have 
reserv'd for some of your pulpit-officers. 1682 T. FLATMaNn 
Heraclitus Ridens No, 72 (1713) [1.191 How do they make 
one of these Pulpit-thumpers? 1705 Hickerincitt Priester. 
av. (1721) 226 The Palpit-prater (that has his Religion in his 
‘Tongue and ae mean, his Sermon: Notes). 1772 Nucent 
tr. Mist. Fr. Gerund J. 564 Henceforth those Pulpit-Drones 
«Jet not a braggart of a Frenchman praise. 1824 SoutTiey 
Bh, of Ch. xiii. (1841) 230 Though he (Bp. Pecock] censured 
these pulpit-bawlers, as he called them, 1828 Weustes, 
Pulpit-oralor, an eloquent preacher, 

d. Special Comhs.: pulpit-cloth, an orna- 
mented cover of the zeading-desk of a pulpit; 
pulpit-oross, a cross set up in a burying-ground 
of in a place where there was no church, from 
the steps or zaised base of which sezmons were 
often preached ; a preaching-cross ; + pulpit-frlar, 
a preaching friar; pulpit-glass, a sand-plass 
placed on a pulpit to indicate the time to the 
preacher; +pulpit-man, a preacher; + pulpit- 
prayer, a prayer said in the pulpit (as distinguished 
from those read in the service). 

1552 in /av. Ch. Surrey (1869) 44 One “pulpit clothe, 7x1 
Anptson Speet. No. 112? 2 He has likewise given a hande 
some Pulpit-Cloth,..at his own Expence. 1 Srow Sst, 
(1603) 333 About the middest of is (Pauls) Churchyeard 
is a *Pulpit Crosse of timber, mounted vpon step of 
stone,..in which are sermors preached ..cuery Sundaye in 
the forenoone. 1555 Even Decades 165 lohn Cacedus the 
*pulpitte fryer of the order of saynt Frances. 1907 Daily 
Chron, 4 Nov. 4/7 Probably the most modern *pulpit-glass 
in existence is that which adorns the pulpit of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy. It is timed for eighteen minutes only, and 
was placed in the chapel in 1867. [Cf _quots. 1591, 1852, 3.V. 
Hour-ctass.] 1982 Aen Mariyrd. Father Campion (1908) 
8 Many Protestantes .,ever afterward contemned their 
vulgar *pulpit men in comparison of him. 1682 Evevvn 
Diary 5 Nov., Dr. Hooper. .is one of y* first rank of pulpit 
men in the nation. 1 Baxter Twelve Argis. § 20. 35 
They have all that you have (*Pulpit Prayer and Sermon, 
and sometimes a Chapter). 1697 Burcuore Dise. Relig. 
Assenib. ga Every pulpit-prayer_ made ge a man’s private 
Spirit is valued Buch above the Common Prayer. 

Hence (mainly sonce-words) ¢ Pu'ipitable, Pu‘l- 
pital, Puipitary, Pulpitic, Pulpirtical ad/s., 
connected with, appropriate to, or characteristic of 
the pulpit as the place of preaching; hence 

Vou. VII. 
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Pulpittically adv., in a pulpitical manner; 
Pu'lpitful, enough to filla pulpit; Puwipitish a., 
zesembling a pulpit performance or preaching; 
Pu'ipitism, 2 chazacteristic of language or style 
of preachers and sermons; Pu-lpitiess a., lacking 
a pulpit or a place as preacher; Pu‘lpitly adv., 
with zegard to the pulpit oz preaching ; Pulpit- 
olatry, ‘ worship’ of the pulpit or of preaching. 

18 Nucent tr. fist, Fr. Gerund V1. 84 This the ex. 


ordium of my *pulpitablo functlons. /d/d. 511 ‘Vhe famous 
eee sformances of.. Friar Gerund, 1846 Pox Colton 
Wks. 1864 IIL 27 He converses fluently,.. but grandi- 


loquently, and with a tone half tragical, half pulpital. 1784 
J. Brown sisi, Brit. C4. (1820) 1, 120 The *pulpitary con. 
tention between Poplsh snd Protestant preachers was 
great. 1848 Leclesiologist WV. 117 A slight poetical licence, 
B mere ie exaggeration. 1775 Asx, Suppl., *Pulpi- 
Neal, 1885 Crark Russein Strange Voy. |. xvi. 229 Not 
alittle impressed by the pulpitical twang and rattle of his 
north-country notes. 1751 Cuestexr. “eff, (1792) 111. 
cexlv, 123 ‘To proceed then regularly and a I 
will first shew you, my beloved [etc.]. 1680 V. Arsop Afis- 
chic of imposit. xiii. 99 Whether he gave..any encourages 
ment..tovomit up a whole *Palpitful of Gall. 1847 Weesree, 
*Pnipitish, 188: CA. Rev. No. 589.177 The common- laces 
and *pulpitisms which have gone so far to make volumes 
of sermons odious. 1889 Chicago Advance 7 Feb., Some 
of them are “pulpitless, and some.. want a change of pulpit. 
1892 11. W,. Bescuer Lect. Preaching |.aq As itis dangerous 
Wooly it is dangerous “pulpitly. 1853 Eecdestologist 

VV. 409 The ‘pulpitolatry of another arrangement is 
almost incredible. 

Pulpit,v. [fPotrirsd.] a. ¢rans. To provide 
with a pulpit, or place in the pulpit. b. fz’r. To 
officiate in the pulpit, to preach. Elence PuIpited 
Ppl. a, Pwipiting v6/. 56. 

1§29 Mons. Dyaloge 1. Wks. 151/1 Yet would thei long to 

ulpeted. ¢ 1540 Old Ways (1892) 39 Afier he had doone 
with his pulpitynge. 1653 Mutton ¢/iredines (1659) 84 Iris 
not necessarie ,. that Men should sit all thir life long at the 
feet of a pulpited Divine. 1729 Byrom Yral & Lit, Kent 
19 Feb, (Chetham Soc.) L. 11. 330 He said. .that he was in 

riest's orders, but. .that he had dune with pulpiting. 1865 

& Burairr Walk Land's End vi. 209 Mat and seat the 
rotuada.. ; pulpit at the central column of the great build. 
ings such men as her preaching rolls may supply. 1867 
O. W. Houmes Guard. Angel xiii, The young girl sat under 
his tremendous pulpitings. 1904 Edin. Nev. July 147 
Cae vulgarised, materialised, pulpited, prosperous 

ugland. 

Pulpitarian (pulpitériin), +. (a) [f. 
Punt sé, + -artan, as in frinitarian, ete.] A 
preachez, a pulpiteer; also, one who regards the 
pulpit oz preaching as the chief feature of worship. 

1654 Wuitock Zootomia 139 You may take away the 
Pewes, where all are Pulpitarians. «1670 Hacxer ae 
Williams 1. (1692) go Directions, that had netled the 
zggrieved Pulpitarians, 1860 Aledicad Trees 15 Sept. 266/t 
Some of the most ‘popular * of. .modern pulpitarians, 

B. aay. Savouring of the pulpit; sermonical. 

3887 Daily News 15 Oct. 3/6 Some fastidious critics may 
consider Dr, Bayne's style somewhat pulpitarian, 

Pulpiteer (pulpiti-s), 56. [t. Purrir 5d. + 
-EER.] A prencher by profession; usually with 
concn ode implication. 

1642 Howertt Twelve Treat., True infornt (1661) 16 By 
the incitement of those fiery pulpiteers. 1679 Aasw. fo 
Appeal fr. Conntry to City 1§ Against bis Over-hot Church- 
men well sct the Mechanique Palpiteers and Tub preachers, 
1738 Neat Hist, Purit. 1V. 464 Vhe mouths of the High 

hurch pulpiteers were encouraged to open as loud as 
possihle. 1860 Txnnvson Sea Dreams 20 A hented pub 
iteer, Not preaching simple Christ to simple men. 1861 
Beciacii Exe. Purit.i. 27, Vravers..scemed by far the more 
clever and successful pulpitecr. s r 

Ifence Pulpitee’r v. izfr., to preach; chiefly in 
Pulpiteering v//. sb. and ppl. a. 

1812 Religionism 1x Vf your mena pulpiteeriag go. 1877 
T. Sixctata Afonné (1878) 48 A commonplace everyday 

ulpiteering king. 1883 Spectator a3 June 811 A thoughtful 
eechinan who has no weakness for pulpiteering. 

Pulpiter. [f Purrit +4, or v. + “ERLJ A 
preacher, a PULPITEER. 

1600 Snaks. A. ¥. £, ur, ii, 163 O most gentle pulpiter 
[Spedding’s emendation; Foléos Jupiter}, what tedious 
homilie of Loue haue you weatied your parishioners with- 
all, 1681 Hicxssixciut, Vind. Naked Truth if AS sonie 
Pulpiters have also had. 1894 Speaker 2 June 613/1 The 
sanitary drain-maker does more for morals than the pulpiter. 

Pulipitize, v. monce-wod. [f. PuLrit sé. + -128.] 
a. intr. To pulpiteer, to preach. b. /vans. To 
discuss or deal with in the pulpit. Hence Pu'l- 


pitizing v/. 36. a 

1651 Biccs New Diss, § 240 Cryed up even to palin. 
1798 Coreaipce Leti., fo T. Poole (1895) 18 Parson Warren 
did certainly pruipitise much better, 1875 Contemp. Kev. 
XXV. 798 tive whole subject of how to encounter these 
enigmas..must be popularised and pulpitised. 

alpitry. [f Perrin sd, + -2Y.] The work 

oz service of the pulpit; preaching; the con- 
ventlonal talk of the pulpit; sermonizing. 

1606 Wasnea Alb. Eng. xv, xc. (1612) 389 For Fare And 

reater Ease than Studie them or Pulpetrie can spare. 1641 
Micron Reform, 1. ? 1 To teach thus were meer pulpitry 
tothem. 1864 K. H. Dicav CAapel Si. John (1863) 55 But 
perhaps you do not like pulpitry. 
Pulpless (pz'Iplés), 4. [-LEs3.] Lacking palp. 
1778 5 eee Flora Scoi. 1, 268 Barren Strawberry... 
the fruit is dry and pulpless. 1875 Dental Cosmos XVII. 
gar Ridiculous demands, such as for devitalization of pulps 
in pulpless teeth. 


| and gossiping about other times, 


PULSATE. 


Pulpose (py'Ipées), a. rare—>, [ad. L. pulpes- 
us fleshy, f. pulpa pe = PULPOUS. 

1858 Mayng £.xfos. Lex, Pulposus..of the consistence of 
pulp: baving or full of pulp; pulpy 1 pul i 

So t Pulpo:sity, pulpousness. Obs. rare~°. 

a Dawsy, Palposity, fulness of Pulp, Substance, etc, 

ulpous (po'lpos), a. [ad. L. pulpos-us (see 

zec.): cf. F. poulperx (1539 R. istienne In 

ie ea) Of the natare of or consisting of 
pulp; resembling pulp; pulpy. 

1601 Hottann Pliny I. 561 The leaues verily thet this 
faire Rice doth beare, be pulpous and fleshy. 1660 Inceto 

centro. & Ur. 1 (1682) 119 A small mass of pulpous sub- 
stance for the Brain. 1725 Bradley's Fant. Diet.s, v. Pear 
Tree, This flower ts succeeded by a pulpous frult. 1796 
De Seza in Phit, Trans, LXXXVE 503 A soft and pul- 
rous matter, like that which is faund in unripe anther. 
1876 Rusxin Fors Clay. |xix. 397 The special type of youth- 
ful blackguard .. more or less Btzckly pulpous and swollen, 
Hence Pu-lpousneas, rare, pulpy consistency, 
1727 in Batvey vol. U1. ; whence 178g in Jounsont and in 


mod, Dicts, 

Pulpy (pzlpi), ¢ [f. Pune sé. + -y.) Ol 
the nature of, consisting of, or resembling pulp; 
soft, fleshy, succulent; also /i ig. flabby. 

1g91 Svuvestza Dn Bartas 1. iit B60 Long’st thou for 
Batter? bite the poulpy part (of coco] And never better: 
came toany Mart. a4 » Ravin Left. Lit, Afen (Camden) 
zoo The hard-bill'd [birds] touch not pulpy fruit. 1799 
Kinwan Geol. Ess. 330 Moist, pulpy, el tae iNaceous 
Masses. Io tr. Lacranges Bhan AL. 417 The pulpy 
matter of the brain, 1843 Cargtvte Pasi & Pr. uw xvil, 
Some score or two of years ago all these were little red- 
coloured pulpy infans. 1863 Gro, Euior Komola xxrix, 
His mind was perhaps a little pulpy from that too exclusive 
diet. 1905 J. H. MeCagtuv Dryad 263 To make its way 
through ground as muddy and pulpy as 4 swamp. 

Pulque (paike). [Sp. Amez. prudgue, of 
uncertahr origin. 

According to F, X. Clavigero /atoria antica del Mexico 
1780-8: (Eng. trans. 1787 I. 435), neither Sp. nor Mexican, 
but from Araucanian meee the generic name for the intoxi- 
cating beverages used hy the Indians, See J. Platt in 
N. & Q. oth s. 1X. 226 (1902), where other suggestions are 
also mentioned.] 

A fermented drink made in Mexico and some 
parts of Central America from the sap of the 
agave or magney (Agave americana). 

1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2848/1 The Viceroy Commanded, 
That the Indian Natives should not..consume any Mays 
in the making of a Drink common among theo, called 
Pidche. Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 729 Pulque is the 
usual wine or beer of the Mezicans, made of the fermented 
dulce of the Maguei. 1843 Drescotr Aferico 1. v. 11850) 
. 133 The older guests continued at table, sipping pul xe, 
1goo Spenker 8 Sept. 
619/2 The peon with money only bought pulque or gambled. 

b, attrib. and Comé.: pulque-brandy, a strong 

Intoxicating splrit distilled from pique. 

1888 Mas. M. E. Buans & Mes. Suceivan Mfexko 32 
A corner cantine has its handful of quiet pulque-chinkers, 

Pulsant (px'lsint), 4. rare. (ad. L. pulsdut- 
em, pt. pple. of pulsdre: see next.] Pulsating. 

189x H. Tucntey Under the Queen 254 An atmosphere 
which is pulsant still with the mighty issues over which 
noble women have wept, and great men have bled, for a 
thousand years. 

Pulsate (pziseit), v. [f. L. pulsdt-, ppl. 
stem of pul/sare to push, strike, beat, freq. of 
pellere, puls- to drive, strike, beat.] 

1. intr. To expand and contract rhythmically, 
as the heart or an artery; to exhibit a palse; to 
beat, throb. (Chiefly in scientific nse.) 

1794 E. Darwin Zoon. 1. x. 49 The heart of a viper or 
frog will continue to pulsate Jong after it is taken from the 

y- 1813 Ste H. Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 215 From 
the moment the heart begins to pulsate till it ceases to beat, 
the aeration of the bl is constant. 1899 Al/batt's Syst. 
Med, VIL. 239 It has been asserted that the brain cannot 
pulsate in the closed cranium. 4 d 

b. fy. or in figurative allusion, of life, feeling, ete. 

1847 Euerson Pees, Saadi vii, Leaves twinkle, flowers 
like persons be, And life pulsates In rock or tree, 1858 
O. W. Hotmes 4 xt, Breaks.-t.iv, What strains and strophes 
of unwritten verse pulsate through my soul when I open a 
certain closet in the ancient house where I was born| 188: 
Sthaff's Eneyel. Relig. Knowl, 2318 The Punic blood o 
his descent Is visibly pulsating in his style. 

2. intr, gen. To strike upon something with a 
thythmical succession of strokes; to move with a 
regular alternating motion; to exhibit such a 
movement; to beat, vibrate, cl thrill. 

1861 Times 22 Oct., The air pulsates with tbe flash of 
arms in the sunlight. 1867 Lewes /fisi. PAilos. (ed. 3) 1. 
p.cii, The sensation excited..by that undulation pulsating 
on our tympanum, 1881 G. Forses in Mature 18 Aoz. 
361/1 Dr. Bjerknes reproduces this experiment by causing 
two de to pulsate ne the ee t aan! 
1684 H. Srexcer in 19¢k Cent. Jan. 10 Lhe speci 
proves... that molecules on the th pulsate tn harmony 
with molecules in the stars. _ 

3. trans, To agitate with a PuLSaTOR (sense 2). 

1891 Blackw, Alay. Sept. 322 The stuff to be pulsated. 

Hence Pu'lsating 7b/ sé. (also alfrid. in sense 3, 
as puisating- pan); Pulsating ff/.2., that pulsates, 
exhibiting a pulsation or pulse. " 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. 247 An ancurism 
is generally a pulsating tumour, ansing from a dilated, 
ruptured, or wounded artery, and filled with blood. 1880 
Gistuza Fishes 3:2 Heart replaced by pulsating: e 


PULSATILE. 


1891 Blackw, Mag. Sept. a We throw marked diamonds 
into the pulsating-pan, and we never fait to recover them. 
Pulsatile (pz'lsitil, -ail), 2. Also 6 -yle, 7 
-il [f, L.type *pulsdtilis, f, pulsare, pulsat-> see 
prec. and -1LE.] . 
1, Anat,and Phystol. Having the capacity or pro- 
perly of pulsating or throbbing, as the heart, an 


artery, & tumour, etc. ; exhibiting pulsation. 
+ Pulsatile vein, old name for an artery, sfec. the aorta. 
1g4t R. Cortana Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Wjb, The 
braunche of the vayne pulsatyle that commeth fro the left 
syde, 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfpit, 1. 11 You could no 
sooner press this Pulsatile Tumour with your Fingers, but 
[ete.}. 1858 H. Spencea Zss, I. 33a Every beart is at first 
a mere pulsatile sac. 187a Mivart Elem. Anat, x. (1873) 
43a Such pulsatile structures are called lymphatic hearts. 
b. Of, or characterized by, pulsation ; pulsatory. 
1684 J: P. tr. Fambresarins' Art Physic 1. 64 Under the 
Pulsatil Actions are comprehended the Motions of the heart. 
17a8 Nicnotts in Phil, Trans, XXXV. 444 Such a Tumor 
will rather bave a pulsatile Dilatation, than a Pulsation, for 
its trne Diagnostick. 1897 Al/butt's Syst, Med. \V. 647 
Instances..of the common tendency towards ‘pulsatile or 
rhythmic activity’ manifested by all living matter. || 
3. Of a musical instrument : Played by striking 
or petcnssion ; percussive: sec PERCUSSION 2c. 
1769 Mus. Dict. 194(T.) The rattle, among the ancients, 
“is a musical instrument of the pulsatile kind, 1864 Encore 
Minus. Anc. Nat, 102 The Assyrians employed in their musi- 
cal performances stringed, wind, and ulsatile instruments 
in combination. 1887 Athenaunt 5 Nov. 612/3 The ‘ pul- 
satile instruments covered with skin’ begin with the hymnal 
Mridanga, said to be invented by Brahma himself, and its 
modern form, the Banya and Tabla. i ; 
llence Pulsatility (-i'liti), the quality of being 


pulsatile (sense 1). 

1835-6 Todd's Cyel, Anat. 1, 243/t The distinguishing 
characteristic of the third form of nzevus is its pulsatility. 
{bid. 460/a A pulsatility scarcely inferior to that of an 
aneurism. P 

|| Pulsatilla (polsitila). Bot., Pharm. Also 
anglicized 6 pulsatill, 7 -i], [med.L., dim. of 

pulséta beaten, driven about ; according to Linnaeus 
Philos, Botan. 166 ‘from the beating of the flower 
by the wind’: cf. the name ANEMONE, 

Cf. also Pena & Lobel Stirpiumt Adversaria Nova (1570) 
114 Pulsatilla, an Sylvestris Anemone. Huius comosi et 
tremuli seminum pappi quia hue atque illuc vel levissimo 
quoque flatu pultarentur, Pulsatillam barbari vocitarunt, 
Anemonemque.] 

The Pasque-flower, a species of Anemone (4. 
Pulsatilla) ; in Tournefort, ¢ 1700, a generic name ; 
now in #oé, lhe name of a subgenus including this 
(then called 7’, vxdgaris) and other species ; also, 
in pharmacy, the extract or tincture of this plant. 

{178 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxii. 420 Passe flower is called in 
Latine Pulsatilla.) 1597 Geraror Herbal 1. (xxiii. 309 In 
English Pasque flower. .and after the Latin name Pulsatill. 
[1706 Putttips, Pxdsatilla, a Plant call'd Pasque- Flower, the 
distilled Water of which is excellent for cleansing and curing 
Wounds.) 1876tr. von Zremssen's Cycl. Med. V1.727 Bednar 
[has recommended] for some cases [of whooping-cough] the 
extract of pulsatilla, 1890 Daily News 7 Jun, 6/a Take at 
the same time three drops of tincture of pulsatilla every 
half hour until reliefis chtained, 1890 Bittines Wat. Med. 
Diet., Pulsatilla, the herh of Anemone Pulsatilla and A. 
pratensis, and of A, patens, var, Nutlalliane, collected 
soon after flowering.. 3 dinphoretic and emmenagogue. 

Pulsation (polse+fon), [ad. L. prelsatzon-ent, 
n. of action f. pulsdre: see PULSATE, 

I. The action, or an act, of pulsating or pulsing. 

1. The movement of the pulse in a living animal 
body; rhythmic dilatation and contraction, as of 
the heart, an artery, etc.; beating, throbbing. 

1541 R. Corrann Galyen’s Terap. 2 F ij b, Vf there be all 
redy vehement pulsacyon, in such wyse that there is no more 
hope of the curacyon of the sayd pate. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 859 This mation of the Arteries is called 
pulsus or pulsation..which is absolued by dilatation and 
contraction, 1664 Power £2, Philos.1.9 Ina greater Louse 
you might see this pulsation of her heart through her back 
also, 1804 ABERNETHY noes Oés. 229 The pulsation of the 
artery was not felt, 18 aistowR Zhe. & Pract. Med. 
Poe sor Dilatation and pulsation of tbe larger veins, 

. with £/, A beat, throb (of the heart, an artery, 
etc.); == Punse sé.) re. 
_ € 1645 Howrit Lef?. 1.1. xxxvii, The Pbysitians hold, that 
in evry welt dispos‘d body, ther be nbove 4000 Pulsations 
evryhour. 1747 H. Brooxs Fadles, Female Seducers Poems 
(810) 4173/a Her frame with new pulsations tbrill’d. 1834 
J, Poraes Laennee's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 659 The affection is 
ea as hy the pulsations of the heart appearing more 
audible in the back. .than in the region of the heart itself, 

a. fig. Cf, PULSE 56,1 2, 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIN, xvi, It could neither give 
fire by pulsation, nor receive it by sympatby. 1848 H. 
Rosers £ss. (1874) 1. vi 327 The pleasure..of beholding the 
pulsations, so tu speak, of intellectual life. 1885 Manch. 
£xan. 15 Apr. 3/1 A little book.. warm with the pulsation 
of individual thought. 

2. ge. Rhythmical beating, vibration, or undu- 
lation : cf. Purse 56.1 4. 

1638 J. Rowtann Aonfet's Theat. Ins. 1104 They 
[worms] move from place to place with a certain drawing 
and pulsation, 1850 Tensvson fi Alent. xii, As a dave.. 
Some dolorous message knit below The wild pulsation of 
her wings. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Art Wks. (Bohn) 
Ill. 17 The pulsation of a stretched string or wire gives 
the ear the pleasure of sweet sound. 

b. with #/, A beat, a vibration, an undulation ; 
== PULSE sé.1 4b. 


| part of the elbow joint. 
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1831 Brewster Nad, Magic ix. (1833) 
murmuring sound beneath his feet, which gradually changed 
into pulsations as it became louder. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 
Mast xviii. 52 No sound heard but the pulsations of the 
great Pacific! 1866 Dx, Arcyit Reign Law in, Se) 137 
The pulsations of the wing in most birds are so rapi that 
they cannot be counted. 1878 Huxcey Physiogr. x1.171 In 
the open sea, the wave or pulsation is propagated, but the 
mass of the water, remains stationary. . 

II, 3. The action of striking, knocking, or 
bealing; with #7, A stroke, knock, blow ; in are 
1891 one made by a pulsator (see PULSATOR 2). 

1656 Buouxt Glossogr., Pulsation, a beating, striking, 
knocking or thumping. 1768 Biackstonr Cow. 111. vitl. 
120 The Cornelian law de injurits prohibited pulsation as 
well as verberation ; distinguishing verberation, which was 
accompanied with pain, from pulsation, which was attended 
with none. 1891 Black. Alag. Sept. 32a A large flap of 
wood bestows a smart box on the ear,..on the surface of 
no.2 pan. lestimated the number of these pulsations at r10 
per minute. 

lence Pulsa'tional a. (rare), 
or characterized by pulsation. 

1882 Contemp. Rev, Oct. 636 The striations seen athwart 
the tail.. would be explained ..as due to the observed pulsa- 
tional manner in which the envelopes are raised. 

[f. ppl. 


Pulsative (pz'lsativ), 2. Now rare. 
stem of L. fulsdre: see PuLSATE and -ATIVE,] 

1, = Pursative 1, Pursatory. Now rare. 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xi, (Bod. MS.), Pis veyne 
hatte pulsatif and is nedefulle to bringe quantite of blood 
and spurtes to pe lunges. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 11a 
It is rigtful bat an arterie schulde arise vypward from bynebe, 
for pe blood pat is in bim is sutil, & his meuynge is pulsatif. 
1563 T. Gate Antidot.t. vi. 4 Great inflammations. .doe in- 
duce payne, and pulsatiue dolour, 1668 Cutrerrea & Cone 
Barthol, Anat. Man. sv. xii. 348 A pulsative pain of the 
teeth, 1842 Blackw. Alag, LI. 786 Others .. have laid 
bare to us the very pulsative heart of America. 

+2. = PULSATILE 2. Obs. 

1695 J. Eowaans Perfect. Script. iv. 176 All other Musical 
Instruments... whether Pulsative or Pneumatick, 

Hence Pulsatively a7v. (in quot., with a blow 
or ?a series of blows). 

1881 Brackmoae Chrtstowell xv, Handling him by the 
head, ngainst the wall, pulsatively, [he] stirs up the muffled 
drum of his outer ear. 

Pulsator (pzlséila1, pxlsiter). [agent-n. in 
L, form from pu/sdre: see PULSATE and -or.] 

1, One who or that which knocks or strikes: see 
quots.; in quot. 1783 lhe Death-watch. rare. 

1656 Pioont Glossogr., Pulsator, one that knocks or 
strikes. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Putsa’tor, the plaintiff or 
actor. 1753 Cnamprrs Cycl, Supp., Pulsator, a name 
given by some writers to that species of beetle, commonly 
knawn among us by the name of the death-watch. 1755 
Jounson, Pulsa'tor,a striker,a beater. 1836 E. Howarp 
R, Reefer xx, The pulsator, with pointed toe.., would make 
a Ba in a direct tine. sia 

. A machine, working on the principle of the 
jigger, for separating diamonds from the earth in 
which they are found, 

1890 Pall Mall G.13 Feb, 2/1 The residue of divers stones 
of divers sorts and sizes is then jogged about with more 
water in the ‘ pulsator’. .. The machine is a huge framework 
of graduated sieves and runlets, xg0r /d/d, 1 July 8/a The 
finer material is graded by the screens of the trommel, and 
passes direct to the four compartments of a pulsator or 
Jigger of the type used at Kimberley. 

3. = PULSOMETER 2. 

1884 Knicut Diet, Meck. Suppl., Pulsator, a name for 
the Pulsometer. 

Pulsatory (pz'lsileri), a. [f PunsaTe: see 
-ory2.] Having the quality of pulsating ; char- 
acterized by or of the nature of pulsation ; acting 
or moving ia intermittent pulses, 

1613 Wotton Let. to Sir &. Bacon 27 May, iu Relig. 
(1672) 418 These external evils do not so much trouble us, 
as an inward pungent and pulsatory ach within the skult. 
Me 7 Lancaisu Muscular Motion iti, § 129 in Phil, Trans. 

IV, Let us now..examine whether the nervous /Ether is 
transmitted fram the Brain to the Heart, in_a pulsator 
Manner, at equal Distancesof Time, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med, (ed. 4) 1. 535 A pulsatory motion is alway's felt hy the 
fingers when applied to a tenden water-pipe. 1878 a B 
Prescort Sf. Telephone 206 A merely intermittent or pul- 
satory current. 

b. = PULSATILE 1, 

180a Afed. Jrul, VUN. 4 A pulsatory swelling at the fore 
1868 Duncan tr. Piguier's fitsect 
World \ntrod, 1a Mipignt and Swamerdam..discovered in 
different insects a pulsatory organ occupying the median 
line of the hack, which appenred to them to be a beart. 

Pulsche, obs. form of PoLIsH 2. 


Pulse (pls), sd.1 Forms: a, 4-5 pous, pows, 
4-6 pouce, 5 pouse, powce; 8. 4-6 puls, 6 
poulce, poulse, pulce, 5- pulse. [ME. fous, 
pouce, a, OF. fous (¢1178 in Godef. Comfi.), 
pousse:—L, puls-us (véndrum) the beating of the 
veins, f, puis-, ppl. stern of fel/tre to drive, beat ; 
altered in mod.F. to Zou/s, and in late ME. to 
pulse after L.] 

1. The ‘beating’, throbbing, or rhythmically 
Tecurrent dilatation of the arteries as the blood is 
propelled along them by the contractions of the 
heart in the living body; esp. as felt in arteries 
near the surface of the body, e.g. in the wrists and 
temples; usually in reference to its rate and char- 
acter as indicating the person’s state of health: 


) 243 A low continuons 


of, pertaining to, 


PULSE. 


often in phr. /o feel (+ taste) one’s pulse. 
also occurs exceptionally in the veins.) 

Formerly sometimes construed erron, as a plural. 

a. ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace gort He tasted his 

us, saw his vryn, He seide he knew his medycyn, 1340 
ampote Pr. Conse. 8aa His pouce es stille, with-outen 
styringes. ©1380 Wveutr Seva. Sel. Wks. 1, 151 A fisician 
lernep diligentli his signes, in veyne, in pows, ¢ 1422 
Hoccreve Youathas 604 Me sy hire vryne & eeke felte hir 
us. 1470-85 Matoay Arthny xvil. xv. 712 They..felte 

is pouse to wyte whether there were ony lyf in hym. 1530 
Patsce. 257/1t Pouce of the arme, povee. 

B. 1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R. vy. i. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pe arteries takep pe spirite of be herte, and berep forbe to 
make be puls. 1 fi Cath. Angl. 193/a A Pulse, pulsus. 
1530 Patscr. 158 The poulce of a mannes arme. /did. 
2590/1 Pulce of mannes arme, fovx. 1578 Bamstaa Hist, 
Man vu. 95 Phisitions..take counsell at the pulse. 1590 
Suaxs. Cont. Err. wv. iv. 55 Giue me your hand, and tet 
mee feele your pulse. 19773 T. Perctvar £ss. IT. 65 In 
twenty minutes my pulse rose to 88. In half an hour they 
sunk to 82, 1896 Fostea Péys. 1, iv. (1879) 155 The average 
rate of the human pulse or heart-beat is 7a a minute, 

b. Venous pulse: see quot. 

1897 Syd, Soc. Lex., Plulse], venous, aterm applied. .1. 
To a pulse carried on from the arteries through the capil- 
laries into the veins, ¢.g. ina secreting salivary gland. a. 
To the backward propagation of a pulsation, e.g. in tri- 
cuspid regurgitation, when pulsation is seen in the great 
veins and the liver. 3. To variations of pressure in the 
grent veins due to the movements of res jiration. 

c. Each successive beat or throb of the arteries, 
or of the heart. Usually in 4/7, 

€ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhede u.x\vii. (1869) 94, I tastede his 
pouces, but..i fond nouht, in sinewe ne_in condyt ne in 
veyne. 15966 Paintea Pal. Pleas. I. 9a To take hede to 
the mutacion of his poulces. 1664 Powea xp. Philos. 
1. 41 At every pulse of the Auricle you might see the hloud 
passe through this Channel into the heart [of the lamprey]. 
1710 J. Craake Rohauit's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 193 At? we 
will Be at the Trouble to count how many Pulses of the 
Artery there are in the first twenty Vibrations. 1887 Bowen 
Aineid Ww 726, 1, whose pulses stirred not at javelins 
showered inthe fray. | 

d. As a vague or incidental measnre of time. 

1626 Bacon Sy(va § 32 Egr the space of ten pulses. fbid. 
$ 366 A Spoonfull of Spirit of Wine, a little heated, was 
taken, and it burnt as tong as came to 116, Pulses, 

+e. coucr. The place where the pulse occurs or 
is felt; esp. in the wrist ; also an artery or ‘ pulsa- 
ting vein’. Ods, 

€1374 Cuavcae Troylus ut. 1065 (1114) Per-with his pous 
and pawmes of his hondes Pei gan to ee 1398 Taevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvi \xxxvii, (Tollem. MS.), The saphire 
keleb moche in hete of brennynge feueres yf he is honged 
Bye pe pulses and pe veynes of fe herte [L. zu.véa renas cor. 

ns pulsatiles). 1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
Qivh, Wastyng cf a brawne, and chyefly of a ponlce, so that 
whan it is pynched it abydeth vpryght. 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 16 The Artiries .. are also 
culled Pulses. 1623 Cockrram, Pulse, a beating veine. 

+f. Excessive or violent throbbing, palpitation. 

1607 Torsetn Four J, Beasts (1658) 4 {]t} strengthneth the 
heart, emboldneth it, and driveth away the pulse and 
pusillanimity thereof. Hl 4 

2. In various figurative or allusive uses, denoting 
life, vitality, energy, feeling, sentiment, tendency, 
drift, indication, etc.; with £7, a throb or thrill of 
life, emotion, etc. 

e140 [see b]. 1595 Suaxs. Yohn tv. ii. 92 Thinke you I 
benre the Sheeres of destiny? Haue I commandement on 
the pulse of life? 1619 Visct. Doncaster in Eng. & Germ. 
(Camden) aoz Set be down my observations upon the pulse 
of the affayres which Iam neerertofeele. 1945 H. Watrote 
Lett, (1836) 11. 9 All this will raise the pulse of the stocks. 
1804 Wonosw. ‘Ske was a phantom’ iti, And now I see 
with eye serene The very pulse of the machine. 1865 
R. S. Hawker Prose Wks. (1893) 43 Had this instrument 
{a barometer], the pulse of the storm, been preserved, the 
crew would have received warning of the. . hurricane. 


b. Phr. Zo feel (tery) the puise (+ pulses) of 
(fig.): to try to discover the sentiments, intentions, 
drift, etc. of; to ‘sound’. 

crsgotr. Pol, Verg. Eng. [Tist, (Camden) 1. 288 Godwinus, 
having no smalt confidence, after hee hudd once felte his 
pulses und perceaued his diet. 1639 S. Du Vercea tr. 
Camus’ Admir. Events aiv, | have runne over some pieces 
of them, only as to feele their pulse, and informe my selfe of 
their Iunguage and Country, 1707 Freinp Peterborow's 
Cond. Sp. 263 With whom my Lord had occasion to talk 
and to feel bis Pulse. 1869 Swinavane Ess. § Stud. 5 He 
onty who has felt the pulse of an age can tell us how fast or 
slow its heurt really beat towards evil or towards good. 

+8. A stroke, blow, impact; an attack, assault. 
(Cf. impulse, reprelse, and PULSE v. 3 b.) Obs. 

1887 Fiemine Cons. Holinshed UJ. 1024/1 The commons 
..ranalt into the towne; and there ioine themselues togither 
to abide the pulse. ao7] Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v. 309 
Every bodie that is moved by an externe pulse is inanimate. 
a1687 Petty 7reat, Naval Philos. 1. ti, The quick and 
effectual pulse of the water upon the Rudder. : 

4. The rhythmical recurrence of strokes, vibra-- 
tions, or undulations ; beating, vibration. 

3657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kow?n xv. 218 Like the use 
of the flowing Sea. 1660 Bae New Expertut. Phys Mech. 
xxvii. 208 So wenk a pulse as that of the ballance of a Wateh. 
1665 Hooke Aficrogr. xvi. 100 That there is such a fluid body 
. «which is the sted@ur, or Instrument, by which the pulse of 
Ligbt is convey'd. 1830 Tennyson /# Ment, \xxxvii, The 
Die caupulse of racing oars Among the willows. 1876 
Brackiz Songs Relig. § Life 157 Pulse of waters blithely 
beating, Wave advancing, wave retrenting. 

b. Each of a rhythmical succession of strokes or 
undulations ; a single vibration or wave; a beat. 


(A pulse 


PULSE, 


1673 Newton in Rigaud Corr, Sci. 
suppose that there are but two figures, sizes, and degrees of 
velocity or force, of the ethereal corpuscles or pulses. 1704 
—~ Optics (1721) 326 The Vibrations or Pulses of this Medium 
+;must be swifter than Light. 1956 Burne Sud. & Bw. 
xi, When the ear receives any simple sound, it is struck by 
a single pulse of the air, which tnakes the eardrum and the 
ather membranous parts vihrate, t827 Kene Chr. ¥., 
fvening i, The last faint pulse of quivering light. 

ce, Pros. and Mus, A beat or stress in the 


thythin of a verse or piece of music. 


1885 J. Lecky in Philol. Soc, Proc. Pp. v, Varieties of metre | 


were caused (a) Ly ae the division and coalescence of 
pulses, as in passing from dactyl to anapest ..(2) by alterin 
the number of pos inta which the stress-group was divide 
(substitution of triplets in hinary metre, and of duplets in 
ternary}. 4 

5. attrib, and Comé, (almost all in sense 1 or 2). 
a. attrib., as pri/se-beat, -beating, place, -rate,-stroke, 
throb, -bich, b. objective, ctc., as prelse-counter, 
feeling sb., adj., prlse-like, -mouving, -quickening, 
-stirring adjs. ¢@. Special Combs,: pulse-breath 
Path, (see quots.) ; pulse-curve = pulse-lracing ; 
pulse-glass,a glass tube with a bulb at cach end, 
or at one end only, containing spirits of wine 
and rarified air, which when grasped by the hand 
exhibits a momentary ebullition, which is repeated 
at each beat of the pulse; + pulse-pad Obs. 
nonce-wd, [Pap sb,2 3], humorous appellation 
for a medical man; pulse-tracing, the curve 
traced by a sphygmograph, indicating the char- 
acter of a pulse-wave; +pulse-vein Oés., 2 vein’ 
or blood-vessel in which there is a pulse, an 
artery; tpulee-watch Ods., Floyer’s name fora 
sand-glass used for estimating the rate and char- 
acter of the pulse; pulse-wave: see quot. 1897. 

1841 Emerson Addr, Method Nat. Wks. (Bohn) IT, 222 
We do not take up a new book, or meet a new nian, without 
a “pulse-heat of expectation, 1862 C. R. Haut in Trans. 
Med.-Chirnurg, Soc, XLV. 167 By the term **pulse-breath’, 
I wish to signify..an Sadat. pulsation communicated to 
the breath as it issues from the mouth by each beat of the 
Reart. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex, Breath, pulse, a term applied 
to a pulsatile movement of the expired air in cases 0 
Halll, where there is o large cavity either close to the 
eart and the aorta, or separated from them unly by 
indurated structures. 1809 MaLKin Gil Blas u. iv. #3 The 
little *pulse-counter set himself about reviewing the patient's 
situation. 4 Bituncs Nat. Afed, Ditty *P[alse) curve. 
1899 A dibute's Syst. Abed. VIN. 239 note, The pulse curve is 
usually anacrotic, 1829 Vat, Philos. 1. ix. 56 (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) The instrument called a *pulse-glass is a glass tube 
with a bulb ot each end of the form represented. 1 75 
Banister CAyrurg. t. (1585) 6 The paine [of an abscess} is 
*pulslike beating mixt with pricking and some itching, 
1706 Bayxarn in Sir J. Floyer Hot & Cold Bath. wt. 202 
These * Pulse-pads, these Bedside BandittL 1644 G. Patties 
in Hartlit's Legacy (1655) 262 They say, that divers who 
were esteemed dead have n annainted with old Oyl in 
the five principal spalentics, and revived. 1879 S/, 
George's Nonp. Rep. 1X. 799 The temperature had fallen to 
99°; the *pulse-rate was 110. 1832 Motneawett Poems 
(1847) 86 Feel tvery *pulse-stroke thrill of good. 1855 
Browninc Old Pict. in Florence vi, One whom each fainter 
*pulse-tick pains. 1896 Al/butt's Syst, Aled. 1, 314, This 
change is only imaintained during the bath; after it the 
*pulse-tracing returns to its former standard. 1658 A, Fox 
Parts Surg. Vv. 353, 1 called for help, intreating them to 
cut the *pulse vein on my left temple. 1706 Heagne Collect, 
17 Dec. Sir Joh. Floyer [is printing] an Invention of a 
*Pulse-Watch we" being nicely set and adjusted to a Man's 
Constitution tels him when his Blood & that is out of 
order, 1707 I'Lover PAysic. Pulse-Watch Pref., 1 caused a 
Pulse-Watch to be made which run 60 Seconds, and I placed 
it in a Box to be mare easily carried, and by this I now feel 
Pulses. 1753 [see Pursttoce}, 18st CARPENTER Alan, 
Phys, (ed. 2) 348 When the tonicity of the arteries is less 
than it should be, their walls yield too much to the “pulse. 
wave, 1897 Syd. Soc, Lex, DGaaepsoer the component 
elements of the bari simple movement of the pu sating 
artery, as detected by the sphygmograph. Theseare chiefly 
the summit wave, in which the line of ascent ends¢ the tidal 
or first secondary wave, due to the distensian of the arteries} 
and the dicrotic or = secondary waye, produced probably 
by the aortic recoil. a 

Poise (pols), s6.2 Forms: (3 pols-, 4 pols’, 
puls’), 5-7 puls, 6 poulse, poults, dfa/, pousse, 
7 powse, pulce, 8-9 dial. pouse, 6- pulse. [a. 
OF. pols, pouls, pous (Godel.), in mod.Norm. dial. 
fouls, in other dialects fowl, pou :—L. puls poltage 
made of meal, pulse, etc. See also Putts. 7 

1, The edible seeds of leguminons plants culli- 
vated for food, as peas, beans, lentils, etc. a. 
collective singular: sometimes const. as p/. 

1297 [see Purse-corn]. 2355-6 Abingdon Ace. (Camden)6 

¢ J quarterio pols'vendito, 2388-9 /did. 53 Et de xijd. de 
we. vendito. 1548 Uoant, etc. Erasm, Pur. Afatt, xiii. 77 
Whiche of it selfe 1s lest nmong al pulse. 2593 Syivester Dis 
Sartas1,ii. 644 In Cods the Poulse, the Corn within the Ear. 
3616 Suret. Man. Country Farie §70 Pulse (as we call 
them) that is..such graine as is inclosed in coddes or huskes, 
1694 Werstmacorr Script. Herd, 22 Field Beans and Powse 
do ferd horses, 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err, ais Daniel ate 
pulse by choice—example rare] 162 Old Kime in 
Gentil, Mag. XC11.1. 15/1 Thee cat thy pouse, and I will 
drink my beer, 1826 Sourney in Q. Reo. XX XIU 406 A 
Soup coinposed merely of a few pulse. 1865 Sir T. Seaton 
Cadet to Colonel ix. 165 To search for and secure all grain, 
flour, pulse, and food of every description, 

b. with a and f/. A kind or sort of such seeds. 

tsss W. Watneman Fardle Factions 1. v. g2 The priest 

nity not loke vpon a beane, for that it is judged an vncleane 
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1587 


Adcn (1841) 11. 350 To | puls. 1604 E. G a D'Acosta's Hist. indies vu. iv. 


505 They sowed their land for bread and pulses, which they 

vaed. 1681 tr. Selon's Atyst. Physick 47 All sarts of Milk- 
meats, Sauces, Pulces, Fruits. 1707 Moatimen é/usd. (izai) 
1. 141 There are several other Pu or Seeds mentioned 
in many Authors. 1768 R. Baown Compt, Farmer u. (1760) 
86 The least of all pulses is the lentil, 

2. a. collective sing. (sometimes const. as ply) 
Plants yielding pulse; esculent leguminons plants. 

1 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 53 Et de xij d. de stramine 
puls* vendito, 154z Upare Erasnt. Apoph, 304 Detiued of 
the inoste vsed Poultz called cicer. 555 Epin Decades 260 
All kyndes of pulse, as beanes, peason, tares, and suche other. 
_— Drypun Virg. Georg. 1. 110 Where Vetches, Pulse, 
and Tares have stood, And Stalks of Lupines grew. 1760- 
73 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) 1, 123 Here are no pulse 
ur pot-herbs of any kind. 1807 Crapae Parish Reg. t. 141 
High climb his pulse in many an even row. 1870 Yeats 
Nat, Hist, Comm, 48 Pulse grows everywhere. 

b. fndruidual sing. (with p/.) An esculent legu- 
minous plant, or a species of such. 

c14g0 Pallad, on Hasb. vit. 55 For fodder now is tyme, 
and cuery puls, 

3. attrib, and Comb. , as pulse crop, +-sheli (shale), 
-slick (cf. pea-stick), irtbe ; also PuLse-conn. 

a 1661 Hotvoav Juvenal, Sat. xiv, A pulse-shale more 
1 value, than the whole town's praise. 1785 Maniyn 
Roussean’s Bot, iii. (1794) 39 ‘The leguminous or pulse tribe, 
B30 Ayle Farm Kep. 35 in Libr, Usef, Knowl, Husb. WI, 
A luxuriant pulse crop of itself fertilizes the soil. 1859 
Biackmore Lorna DV. vii, A hook and a bit of worm on its. 
or_a blow-fly, hung from a hazel pulse-stick. 

Pulse (puis), v Also 6 pulce. [ad. L, 
pulsare 1o push, drive, strike, beat, freq. of pellere 
lo drive, strike, beat. In sense 1 prob. in asi 
from F. pousser, formerly polser, poulser (sth c. 
in Litiré); in other senses more directly connected 
in use with Punse s6,),and pudsate, pulsation, cte.] 

tl. trans. To drive, impel; to drive Sorth, 
expel. Oés. (exc. as in 4). 

1549 Compl. Scot, xv. 125 Necessite pulsis and constrenges 
me to cry on god, /dfd. xvi. 139 jour ignorance, incon- 
stance, ande inciuilite, pulcis 30u to perpetrat intollerabil 
exactions. 1573 Twyne ‘ueidt x. (1584) Qv, Pulst forth 
through spite from princely throne (lL. Pudsus ob invidian 
Solio). 1586 Keg. Privy Council Scot. WV.111 The Douglassis 
wes pulsit up to this be thame quha advanceit thameselffs 
tu be furrest in his Hicnes secreitis. 1666 J.Smitn Old Age 
(1752) 203 The heait..doth..cast it (the blood] forth, aud 
pulse it to all, even the extremest parts. 

2. intr, To beat, throb, as the heart, ete.: 
Pubsate 1 (but now only in literary use). 

1559, 1664 [see Putsinc fpf... 1668 Cucperper & Cone 
Barthol, Anat. 1. xxxvii. 62 For the Umbilical Arteries of 
a live Child being bound, as yet cleaving to the Mother... 
they pulse between the Ligature and the Child. 1691 Rav 
Creation 1. (1692) 35 The Meact, when separated wholly 
from the Body in some Animals, continues still to pulse far 
a considerable time. 1864 Dution Cook Trials of Tred- 
golds VW. 118 The heart pulsed very, very feebly; his eyes 
were clased neein: 1895 F. E. Trotuore F, 7rollope I. i 
6 The warm blood pulsed beneath high-waisted gowns, 


= 


| 56.1 + -Fie) 


b. fig. or in figurative allusion, in relerence to | 


life, energy, influences, feelings, etc.: = PULSATE 
tb: ef, Punse 50.1 2, 

1818 Keats Endy, 1, 105 The mass Of nature's lives and 
wonders puls'd tenfald. 1874 Green Short {7ist. v. §$3.216 
The thrab of hope and glory which pulsed at its outset.. 
died into inaction or despair, 1888 Times 26 June 9/5 The 
outward and sensible expression of the never-resting flow of 
thought, action, and feeling which pulses through ie{ London]. 

3. fadr, gen. To perform or exhibit a rhythmic 
movement; tobeat, vibrate,undulate; = PULSATE2. 

3851 Cartye Sterling ui. i. (1872) 88 Plzying and pulsing 
like sunshine or soft lightning. 1873 J. Gemax Gt, /ce A 
iv. qt The heat of the sun..pulses t tie 1 the great piles 
of ice that cumber the higher elevations of Alpine countries, 
1883 Harper's Mag, are 3117/1 The thermal water. .pulsed 
out of the cleft oft i rock. 1904 M, Hewrerr Queen's 
Quair u. vii, 285 You could hear the regular galloping of a 
horse, pulsing in the dark like some mufiled pendulum. 

q b. To make recurrent sallies or altacks, 

1851 Cariyis Sterding 1. iv, (1872) go His studies were., 
pulsing out with impetuous irregulanty now on this tract, 
now on that. 1865 <- Fredh. Gt, xx. v. (1872) IX. 89 Such 
charging and recharging, pulsing and repulsing, has there 
been. /d/d. vii. 146 Broglio, on the other hand, keeps vio- 
lendy pulsing out, round Ferdinand’s flanks, 

4. trans. Yo drive or send ont in or by pulses or 


thythmic beats, 

1819 Keats /sabedia vi, The ruddy tide Stified his voice, 
and pulsed resolve away, t861 Lowext Washers of Shroud 
ii, Pale fireflies pulsed within the meadow-mist Their halos, 
wavering thistledowns of light. 1876 Mas, Witney Sights 

Ins. fi. iii 371 Life is not dead, but living ?..coming 
own and out always ;.. pulsed into us, not set outside of us 
to grasp and define, 

+Pwilse-corn. O¢s. rare. Also 3 polscorn. 
[f. Vuusy 56.2 4 Corn 56.1] = Purse A 2 Bind a. 

Y in Rogers Agric. & Prices (1866) 11. 174/2( ing- 
tot) allege 2 PWatoe wd epee 24b, All sortes 
of pulse corne, as Pease, Beanes, Tares, and Fitches. 

ulseful (pz'ls;ftil), a. rare. [f. Purse sd. 4+ 
-FUL.) _ Full of pulses, pulsations, or throbbing. 

@ 1861 D. Grav Poet. Wks. Ge ) 193 The partridge cowers 
beside thy loamy flow In pulse Al tremor, 

Pulseless (po'lsilés), c. [f. as prec. + -LEss.] 

1. Having or exhibiting no pulse or pulsation, as 
a body in which the heart has ceased to beat. 

3748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1810) VIM. xxiii, 100, While 
warm, though pulseless, we pressed each her hand with our 
lips. 3823 Suetixy f/ed/as 142 His cold pale limbs and 


PULSIVE, 


pulseless arteries. 1875 Bepronn Sailor's Poket Bk. viii. 
(ed. 2) 30a In shock the injured person lies pale, faint,.. 
almost pulseless, 

2. fig, and gers. Devoid of life, energy, or move- 
meni; void of feeling, unfeeling, pililess (quot. 
1856); motionless; lifeless. 

1856 Avtroun Bothwell 1. ix, There he stood, the pulseless 
man, The calculating lad. 1861 E. S. Kennepy in Peaks, 
farses, etc., Ser. 1. 1. 170 So often as she came, so often 
there floated on the pulseless air the gentle moan * Mort 
Aratsch’, 2873 W. S. Mavo Mever Again xxaii, Better 
than Joys of pale and pulseless Life, The agony of Strife. 

Hence Pu‘lselessness. 

3853 Dunciison 3rd. Lex., Pulselesiness, asphyxia. 
1889 Sas. Kev. 20 July S5/2 (He] points out the difference 
between the meanings of the terns asphyzia and npnoea, 
the former standing far pulselessness and the latter for 
breathlessness, 

t Palsellum (polselim). Zool. Vl.-a. [mod. 
L., f. puls-, ppl. stem of pellére 10 drive, after 
FLAGELLUM.) A modified form of flagellum found 
in spermatozoa and certain infusorians, serving to 
propel the body through a liquid nedinm. 

1880 Kent Infuoria ¥. 429 Among the free-swimming 
monofingellate Infusoria as at present known, where the 
locomotive appendage without exception fulfils nee 
natation the role of a tractellum, its Tecognition by suc 
title in contradistinction to a propelling organ or pulgetem 
is uncalled for. 1885 E. R. Lanxester in Ancyc?, Brit. 
XIX. 8509/1 Vhe flagellum of the Flagellata is totally 
distinct from the pulsellum of the Bacteria. 

she, obs. form of PoLisu v, 

t+ Pulsidge. Oés. Humorous blunder for Punsz. 

1597 Snaks. a Men, #V, 11. iv. 25 You are in an excellent 
good temperalitie: your Pulsidge beates as extraordinarily, 
as heart would desire, 

Pulsi‘fic, a. Now rare. [f. L. puls-us Purse 
Producing or causing the pulse or 
pulsation of the arteries; also, characterized by 
pulsation, pulsatory, throbbing. 

2634 T, Jounson tr. Parey's Chirurg. virt. xix. 314 Crucll 
symptomes doe follow, as pulsifique paine, a feaver, rest- 
lessnesse. bit. xx. vil. 772 Whe oppression of the 
vitall nnd pulsifick faculty by o cloud of grosse vapours. 
1678 Cuowortn /ufell. Syst. 1. iii, § 17. 161 A pulsifick 
corporeal aly in the substance uf ite heart itself, is 
very unphilosop: tical and absurd. rzte T. Futcen Pharm, 
Extemp. 425 The pulsific Motion of the Blood continually 
thrusting on. 1853 Dunctison Aled. Lew, Pulsific, that 
which causes or excites pulsation, 897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t+ Puwileilogo, Os. (ad. mod.L. pulstlogium, 
i. pucls-es PuLsE sh.\, after Aorelogiunt, HonoLoce.] 
(See quots.) 

(3753 Cuamaer Cycé. Supp Pulsilogium, a name given 
by authors to a pulse-watch, or instrument to nreasure the 
celerity of the pulse.] 18:2 Adin. Rev. XX, See Ec 
applied the pendulum to determine the quickness of the 
pulse, forming what he called a Judsioge, in which the string 
Suspending a ball was aly shortened, till its vibrations 
corresponded with the beats. 

Pulsimeter (pvlsiim/ta).  [f. L. pulsus 
Puuse sb.) + -METER. Cf, PuLSOMETER.] An instru- 
ment for measnring the rate or force of the pulse, 
Also atirib., as pulsimeter watch, 

1842 in Dunctison Sfed, Lex. 1894 Brit. Med. Frat. 
26 May 1132/1 The advantages claimed for the ‘ Pulsimeter’ 
watch are economy cf time, accuracy of record, and the 
possibility of taking the pulse in the dark without any 
inconvenience to the patient. 

Pu'lsing, v//. 56. [f. Purse v.+-1xe1.] The 
action of the vb, Putse: rhythmical beating, throb- 
bing, or flowing. 

3839 Bawey Arstus xix. (1852) 281 Ceaseless as the pulsings 
ofthe blood, 1843 Caucyex Pasi § Pr. in.xv, The pulsings 
of his own soul, if he have any soul, alone audible. 1894 
Crockett Kaiders 133, l could hear. .the pulsing of the sea. 

Pu'lsing, 7//. a. [f as prec. +-ino 2.) That 
beals, throbs, or flows with rhythmic cadence. 

1559 Morwyne Evonym. 339 This oyil anoynted vpon the 
pulsing veynes, where they appeare moste, 1664 Powea 
Ex, 5 Palle IM you divide the Bee, .near the necke, you 
shall..see the heart beat most lively, which is a white 
pulsing vesicle. 1879 Casseli’s Techn, Educ, 1V,a50/a The 


pulsing torrent rushes through the arteries. 

Pulsion (polfan). Now rare. [ad. L. pudsio, 
-én-em, n. of action from fell-cre, puls- to drive, 
push.) The action of driving or pushing, In 
first quot., the beating of the pulse. 

3634 T. Jounson tr, Parcy's Chirurg. v. iii, (1678) 107 
There may ensue..a deadly tuterception of the pu! of 
the brain, 1656 tr, Aloddes' Elem, Philos. (1839) 214 One 
motion is pulsion or driving, another traction or drawing, 
Pulsion, whea the movent makes the moved body go before 
it; and traction, when it makes it follow. 1731 5. Hates 
Stat, £ss.1, 111 If this great Seneny {of sap} were carried 
up by pulsion or trusion. 1836-48 B.D. Wasn Aristopa., 
Cloxds 1, iv, Pulsion, and prension, . 

attrib, Wg7 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1, 363 Acquired mal- 
formations (of the csophagus]—Pressure pouches...pha- 
tyngeal pouches, pharyngoceles, pulsion diverticula, 

Pulsive (po'lsiv),c. Nowrare. [f. L. pujs-, 
ie! stem of pell-’ve to drive, impel +-1VE.] 

. Having the quality of driving or impelling ; 
constraining, compelling; impulsive ; pene. 

1608 Marston rg oye He Ui, What Nie speake 
is forced ft li the pulsive straine of conscience, 
0168 Putty That Naval P ips. 1. 1. § 85 The Tractive 
nnd Pulsive forces upon swimming Bodies, 188, R. G. 
H[iet] Voices in Solitude 83 The whirl of the wherls went 
on at ee With the pulsive strain of their -, strength, 

aU 2 


PULSOMETER. 


+2, Beating or throbbing as the heart, ete, Ods. 

1611 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Coriat's Commend, Wks. 1. gift 
Such a straine That shall euen cracke my pulsive pia mater 
Tn warbling thy renowne by land and water. 1630 — Descr. 
Fing. Poetry ibid. 248/2 In end my pulsine braine no Art 
affoords, To mint or stamp, or forge new coyned words, 

Pulsometer (palse*m/ ta). [irreg, f. L. pul- 
sus PULSE $8.1 + -METER, after barometer, etc.] 

1, = PuLSIMETER. 

31858 Mavne fi2/fos. Lex., Pulsome?ruut, term for an 
Snstrament for measuring or calculating the variations of 
the pulse: a pulsometer. | . 

2. A name for a kind of steam-condensing 
vacuum-pump, with two chambers so arranged 
that the steam is condensed in, and the water 
admitted to each alternately: so called from the 
pulsatory action of the steam, Also pulsometer 
pump, (Not being a measuring instrument, it is 
preferably called pulsator.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. Pulsometer,..2 form of vacuum 
pump. 188: Alechanical World 24 Dec, Advty The Pulso- 
meter Engineering Company Limited, 1891 Daily, News 
2 Sept, ? 1 The water is heated by means of 2. horizontal 
tubular boiler, a six-torse power engine, a centrifugal pump, 
and two pulsometer pumps. 1g00 F, ‘I’. Bunten Jdylis of 
Sea 265 My heart worked dike a pulsometer, 

+Puilsor. Obs. rare". [ngent-n. from L. 
pelléve, puls- to drive, impel: see -on 2.] One 
who or that which drives or impels. 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age (1676) 242 The 
us the most apparent Pulsor; we can fee 
forced along its Cavity. 

Pulsshe, obs. form of Persu v. 

Pult, parallel form of Priv v. and sd. Obs. 

Pultaceous (pultz'fas), 2. [ff L. pauls, pult- 
ent pap, pottage + -AcEous. ] 

1, Of the nature or consistency of pap or of a 
poultice ; soft, semi-fluid, pulpy. 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 75t He first denyeth, that the 
Testes are glandulous or pultaceous. 1738 Stuart idid, 
XL. 327 A soft white pultaccous Matter. 1835-6 Zodd's Cycl, 
Anat. 1. 71/1 Va infancy the brain is erenaly soft, almost 
pultaceous, 1896 AMbrtt's Syst. ATed. 1. 403 Pultaceons or 
even solid food may be remarkably well borne. 

2. Of the nature or elass o! pulse. 

1762 tr, Busching's Syst. Geog. W1. 667 Barley, peas and 
other pultaceons grain, 

Pultar, -er, ete, Pulterer, Pult(e)rie, obs. 
forms of Poulter, ete. 

Pultas, obs. or dial. form of PovLrics. 
+Puwlter. Ofs. rare. 

In quot. prob. an error for pudire, Pouttry, fowls. (The 
whole passage is composed in the language of falconry, and 
some of the allusions are obscure.) 

1399 LaneL, Rick. Redeles u.165 But be blernyed hoynard 
pat his hagg stall, Where purraileis pulter was pynnyd 
ffull ofte, Made pe ffawcon to filoter eal Mlussh ffor anger, 
‘That be boy hadd be bounde pat be hagge kepte. 

Pu tes; -ess, -ice, obs. or dial. ff, PouLTice. 

+ Pulti-fical,a. Obs. rare—°. [f. Le pasds, pult- 
ent pottage + -Fl¢ +-AL.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pultifical,..wherewith Pottage, 
Pap, or such like tneat is made. 

Pultis(e, -oss, Pultre, Pultron(e, -oon, 
-owne, obs. ff. PouLticz, Pouttry, PoLTROON. 

+Pults. O¢s. rare. [app. ad, med.L. pultes 
any victuals prepared by boiling (Du Cange), pl. 
of L. puls, puliem pap, poltage (sce PULSE sd.*) : 
ef. It. pulla, polta ‘grewell, battre, or pap’ 
(Florie).] Soft boiled food, pap, pottage. 

¢1550 Luovp Treas. /Iealth $ij, Gene vnto the pacient.. 
two pennye weightes of bay heris made to ponder wyth a soft 
Egge or pults, without doubt the pacyent shalbe made hole. 

| Pultun (po'lton). £. Ind. Also pultan, 
-on, -oon. [Flindi Za/taz,ad. Tamil and Telugu 
patalan, ad. Eng. battalion (the Eng. word having 
been first adopted in Southern India).] A regi- 
ment of infantry In India, 

1800 Wetuncton in Gurw, Desf. (1834) 1. 22*, I. .shalt 
probably destroy some campoos and puitans, which have 
been indiscreetly pushed across the Kistna, 2883 Q. Rev. 
Apr. 294 Canrfos and puliuns (battalions) under Siccpen 
adventurers, 1895 Mrs, B. M. Croker Village Tales (1896) 
60, I_ know lots of Sahihs in a pultoon (ie. regiment) at 
Bareilly. 

|| Pulu (p#1z). [Hawaiian.] A fine yellowish 
sliky vegetable wool obtained from the base of 
the leaf-stalks of the Hawaiian tree-ferns, Czlo- 
tinm: menziestt, C, chamissoi, and C. glaucuni, 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Pu-lu, a species of hrown 
thistle-down imported from the Sandwich islands, to mix 
with silk ia the manufacture of hats. 1864 in WeasteR. 
1888 Hittesranp Hora Hawai Is. 546 ‘Che hase of the 
leaf stalks is densely covered with a soft and glossy yellowish 
wool, which is used for stuffing mattresses and pillows, and 
under the name of putu forms a regular article of export to 
California. 

+ Puluere, obs. f. P1tiver, pillow-case, pillow, 
, £1350 Will, Palerne 681 YWe wende ful witerly sche were 
in is armes; ac peter | it nas but is puluere. 

+ Pulver, sd. Obs. [ad. L. pulver-em (nom. 
puivis) powder, dust.} Powder, dust. 

ts50a AtKyNson tr. De Jisitatione ut ix. 204 Good lorde, 
I speke to the of my presumpcion, natwithstandinge that 1 
am but pone & asshes, 1535 Stewart Crom. Scot. (Rolls) 
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A. M. tr, Gabethouer's Bh. Physicke 28/1 Mixe these prae- 
nominated pulvers. .addinge heerunto the Suger. 
b. Pulver Wednesday = ASti-\WEDNESDAY. 
c14s4 Acnes Paston in 2, Leéé. 1. 270 Wretyn at Nor- 
wyche on Pulver Wedenesday. . 

+ Pulver, v. Olds. [ad. L. pulver-dre, {. pul- 
ver-: sce pree.] ¢raus, To reduce to powder, to 
pulverize. Hence + Pu‘ivered /// a.,+Pu‘lvering 
vol, sh, sprinkling of ashes ; pulvering day, Ash 
Wednesday. 

1621 G. SAnpys Ovid's Jfet, vit. (1626) 129 As pulvered 
flints [ed. 1632 lime of flints] infurnest_under ground By 
sprinkled water fire conceive, 1754 T. Garoner /Zist. 
Dunwich 193 On pulvering Days, when Disposition of the 
said Lands was made, hut not confirmed till St, Nicholas's 
Day. 1778 [implied in Putverer). 

Pulverable (pylvérib’!), a. [f. as prec. vb. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being crushed or ground 
down to powder ; pulverizable. 

1657 Physical Dict. Pulveratle, hard things (as oyster- 
shells) brought to pouder. 1680 Bovis Produc, Chen, 
Princ, WW. 167 Some liquid substances afforded by wounded 
plants, that..turned into consistent and pulverable bodies, 
1789 Nicnotson in Phil, Frans, LXXIX. 274 If a little 
mercury be added to melted zinc, ic renders it easily 
putverable, 1869 J. E. Hattioay in Student Ll. 228 Trap- 
rock,..very soft and pulverable, ie 

Pulveraceous (pzlvéréifes), a. Bot. and 
Zool. [f. L. putver-em powder, dust + -Aczous.] 
Covered or sprinkled with powder; pulverulent. 

31864 Gaav in Wester. , £ 

+ Pulverain. 04s. [Corruption of Fr. pulodrin 
(¢1600 in Littré), = It. folvertuo, f. polvere:—L. 
pulverem powder.) A powder-hom, esp. one for 
priming-powder, xB90 in Cead. Dice, 

+Pwlveral, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pulver-em 
PuLver sd, + -AL.] In the state of powder. 

1657 ‘Tomunson Renon's Disp. 178 Solid..or putverall, 
which must be snuffed up. 

+ Pu'lverate, v. Obs. [f. L. pulverat-, ppl. 
stem of pulverare to powder: ef. PuLver v.] 
‘rans, To reduce to powder, to pulverize. 

1615 G. Sannvs Trav. 65 They litter thein in their owne 
dung, first dried in the Sunne and puluerated. 1657 Tomutn- 
eee! Disf, 60 Some cannot be so exactly pulverated 

eating. 

Pulveration (pzlvéré'fan). [ad. L. pu/vera- 
tidn-em, n, of action {. pulverare: see prec.) Ke- 
duction to powder or dust; pulverization. 

1623 CockeraM, Pulueradion,a beating into powder. 1733 
Tout. Horse-Hocing Husb.v. 43 No further..than the Foe- 
Plow could turn it up, and help it in its Pulveration. 1866 
C. W. Moskvxs Occas, Ess, 103 The deep and perfect 
pulveration of the soil. 

||Pulveratores (polvérettéeriz), sd. p/1. Ornith. 
[mod.L., pl. of pudverator, agent-n. from 
pulverave to powder; in F. pulvérateurs (Buffon 
1771). Birds which habitually roll themselves 
in the dust, as the Aasores. 

+ Pulveratricions (pzlvéritri-fas), a. Obs. 
[f. mod.L. pulverdtrix, -tric-em (sce next) +-10U8.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of birds that 
roll themselves in the dust. 

1661 Lovett J/ist. Aninr & Min. Untrod., Birds, which... 
are pulveratricious and wild; as the Peacock, japonian,and 
turky. 1678 Rav iVillughdy's Ornith. ut ii. 371 The colour 
of the feathers. .comes near to that of pulveratricious hirds. 
1688 R. Home Armonry u. 313/1 Pulveratricious [is] an 
earthly kind of colour, mouse-colour, Jéid., Pulveratri- 
ceons, covered with a dusty colour, 

|| Palveratrix (pelvéréttriks). Orniih. rare. 
PL.-atri-ces. [mod.L., fem. of pufverator,agent-n. 
from pulverdre to powder (sc. avis bird); in F. 
fulvératrice (Littré).] A bird which cleanses 
itself by wallowing in dust. 

Cf. Aristotle’s xonorixot, Fist. An. 9. 49B, 10, 

1770 G. Wire Sedborne 8 Oct. Ray remarks that birds of 
the Gallina order, as cocks and hens, partridges and 

heasants, are Julveralrices, such as dust themselves... 

common house-sparrows are great Aulverairices, being 
frequently seen grovelling and wallowing in dusty roads. 

+ Pulve-reous, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. pulwere- 
us dusty (f pulver-em powder, dust) + -ovs.] 

1656 Biount, Pulvercous, dusty, of dust, full of dush 

+Pulverer, Ods.rare,  [f Punverv. + -ER1,] 
A pulverizer, an instrument for pulverizing the soil, 

1778 [W. Marsuatt] AVinutes Agric., Digest 54 note, if 
used as a Pulverer and Compressor of fallows, this acting 
Bar ought to be set deeper. 

Pulverescence (pzlvéreséns), Bot. [f. as 
next + -escence; see -ENCE.] Incipient powderi- 
ness; tendeney to beeome powdery. 

1828 R. K. Gaevitte Se. Cryptog. Flora V1. 338 ‘Hoary, 
with a white pulverescence. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lez., 
Pulverescentia..of a vegetable surface when covered with 
a kind of Sarina..as in the Cheuopodiune purpureum: 
pulverescence. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pulverescent (pzlvére'stnt), a. [f. L. pulver- 
ent dust +-ESCENT.] Tending to fall into powder ; 
becoming powdery. 

1805 Musnar in Phil, Trans. XCV. 168 It was. .found to 
be very fine ore of iron in a pulverescent state. 

Pulverilentous, obs. f, PULVERULENTOUS. 

Pulverine (po'lvérin), Also -in. [Cf. It. 
polverina dust, fine powder.] Ashes of barilla. 


PULVERIZED. 


1836 in Smaat. 1888 Simmonns Dred. Trade, Pulverine, 
barilla ashes, vif 

Pulverizable (polvérsizab'l), a. [f. Purven- 
IZk v, + -ABLE, Sok. pulvérisable (Littré).] Cap- 
able of being pulverized or reduced to powder. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus Archidoxis i. 60 Boil them until they 
are pitlverisable. 1794 G. Avams Wai. § Exp. Philos. 1. 
xi. 462 An earthy pulverizable matter. ¢ 1865 J. WyLpE in 
Cire. Sc. 1. 18/2 Tin becomes pulverisable ..at high 
temperatures, _ 7 

+ Pulverizate, f¢/.a. Obs. [ad. pulverizat-us, 
pa. pple. of late L. pelverizare to PULVERIZE.] 


Pulverized, reduced to powder. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Alch, x1. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 182 Lyke 
as Saffron when yt ys pulveryzate. 

+Pu'lverizate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of late 
L, pulvertzdre: see pree.] trans, = PULVERIZE, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 4gh/« That all 
these Poulders be verye diminutlye pulverisated. _t599 — 
tre Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 1/2 Putverisate it verye 
smalle. 1604-13 R. Cawpazy Table Alph., Putuerisated, 
beaten or broken into dust, or powder. a 

Pulverization (pz:lvéraizat fon). [n. of action 
f. late L. pulverizare to pulverize : cf. F. pulvérisa- 
tion (Ondin 1642).] 

1. The action of pulverizing; reduetion to the 
state of powder or dust. 

(1657 Physical Dict., Pulverication, bringing to ponder.) 
1658 Pincers, Pulverisation, a breaking to dust,a reducing 
into powder, 1763 Mitts Pract. //usb. V1. 197 Brought to 
that state of pulverization, in which alone plants can thrive 
well, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 64 Rains, 
alternate frosts, and thaws, greatly assist its pulverization. 

pb. dechtz, The separation (of a liquid) into minute 
particles, as spray. 

2861 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-Bk. Med. Method of rendering 
Medicated Liquids Respirable hy Pulverisation. 1863 bid, 
421 Pulverization of liquids for herapeutic Purposes. 

e. fig. Crushing morally, reducing to nullity, 
utter demolition (of arguments, statements, efe.). 

1873 Mortey Rousseau Il. i. 42 This criticism..marks a 
beginning of true democracy, as distinguished from the 
mere pulverisation of aristocracy, 1884 Chr. lVorld 13 Mar. 
192/5 The complete pulverisation of their case by the 
Minister whom they approached. 1897 IVindsor Mag. Jan. 
282/2 That the Saturday Review devote to your pulverisae 
tion two pages and a ‘ par”. 

2. concer. A pulverized prodnct or material, 

1896 in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 18 Mar. 11/3 The 
pulverizations gradually find a place on the lowest levels of 
the ocean, | eke 

Pulverizator (po'lvéraizz'ta1), [Agent-noun 
from late L. pulverizdre to pulverize: so mod.¥F, 
pulvérisateur (Littré).] An instrument for re- 
ducing to powder; also, an apparatus for scatter- 
ing powder or ejecting liquid in the form of spray. 

2890 Aew Bulletin 191 It is mixed as a powder..and 
blown with Hee dase on to the vine leaves. 1894 
Dublin Rev, Oct. 433 There have been many patents taken 
out in Russia for injectors or pulverisators. 

Pulverize (pz'lvérsiz), v. [ad. late L. 
pulverisare, or ¥. pulvériser (Paré 16th ¢.), 
+ polveriser (t4th c. in Hatz.-Darm,), f. L. peetver- 
en: see PULVER 5).] 

1. évans. To reduce to powder or dust; to com- 


minute, to triturate. Also ref. 

1585 T. Wasmncton tr. Wicholay's Voy. u. xxii, 6ob, A 
drugge .. which being pulucrised and tempered in water, 
they rubbe vppon..the ye. 1605 Svivestea Du Barias 
nt. ik 1m. Law 1142 The zealous Prophet with just fury 
mov'd. .pulveriz'd their Idol. ¢1790 Imison Sch, Ari 1. 

‘Let it dry, and then pulverize it. 1868 Rocers Pol. 
Econ. xit, (1876) 154 Cultivable land must be putverised 
and watered. 1869 J. Martinzau Zss. 11, 235 The solid 
ground of life was pulverizing itsetfaway. " 

b. techn. To divide (a liquid) into minute 


particles or spray. 

be? J. Bartow Columb, v1. 230 Stroke after stroke with 
doubiine force he plied, Foil’d the hoar Fiend and pulverized 
the tide. 

2. fig. To demolish or destroy, to break down 


pee to ‘smash’. 

1632 Massincrr Believe as you List. ti, You shall, . Feet 
really that we have iron hammers To pulverize rebellion. 
1684 Baxtea Twelve Argis. Post. M ij, Between both which 
Truth and Peace is broken, and the Church pulverized. 


1813 Examiner 17 May 313/1 Which, likea cla of thunder, 
kas wlecdntd. chine hopes. 1864 5 i Newman 


Afpol. iii, (1865) 117 The theory of the ra Jedia was abso- 
lutely pulverized. 1895 Cot. Maurice in United Service 
Mag. July 428 The four hattalions..were.. uulverised and 
driven HelecPakelte partly among the defendants. 
b. To dissipate in minute portions, rare. ' 
1834 Sin W. Hasutton Discuss. (1852) 37. ‘The responsi- 
hility was so ae among a passing multitude of name- 
tess individuals. 
3. intr. To crumble or fall to dust; to become 


disintegrated, Also fig. ; 
1801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 147 Uf they are plonghed in 
November or December, the rains, snow, and frost, make 
them pulverize easily. 1860 Emerson Cov. Life, Worshi 
Wks. (Bohn IL. 394 The stern old faiths have all pulverized. 
+866 Lawaence tr. Cotda’s Rocks Class. (1878) 267 Sometimes 
these varieties [of limestone] putverise to a crystalline sand. 
4, intr. Ofa bird: To roll in the dust; to take 
a dust-bath.- rare. 18go in Cent. Dict. 
Hence Pu'lverized ffi. a.; Puverizing vi. 


5d, and ffi, a. ; 
_ 1693 Urquharé’s Rabelais mi. xxxiv. 288 That..pul- 


PULVERIZER. 


verized Dose. x7a7 De For // ist. Appar. iv. (1840) 29 The 
man that lived there must be dried up sufficiently for pul- 
verising. 2765 A. Dickson Preat, Agric. (ed. 2) 363 Manures 
are found to enrich the best pulverised soil, 83x Cartvie 
Mise., Death Goethe (1857) 111. t10 The wrecks and pul- 
verised rubhish of ancient things, 2834 P/anting 37 (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl, The pulverizing action of the sun and air. 

Pulverizer (pzlvéraizos), [f£ Purverize v. 
+-ER1,] One who or that which pulverizes; on 
instrument or machine that reduces to powder; 
also ¢echn. one that reduces a liquid 1o spray. 

3836 Fraser's Mag. XML. 724 The high conservative 
Fraser! the pulveriser of Voluntaryism, Radicalism, and 
Popery! 1847 fdiusir. Lond, Newz 24 July 58/1 For tha 
best subsoil pulveriser, £10. 2875 H. Watron Lis. Eye 18 
There are also spray-producing douches. absurdly named 
water pulverizers, 3888 add Afadl G. a3 May 1a/1 The 
crushing of the ores by the pulverizer, 

Pulverous (pz'lvéras), @.  (f. L. prtlver-em 
dust +-ous.] Powdery; dusty. 

3778 [W. Maosnact) Afrautes Agric., Digest 14 Soils.. 
are stiff or lighty that is, tenacious or pulverous, 31864 
Sata in Daily Ted. 13 Oct., The trees and the herbage were 
powdered thick with pulverous particles. 

Pulverulence. [fas next, as if froma L. 
*pulverulentia: sce -ENCE.] Dustiness, powder. 

3737 Batwey vol. 11, Pudverudence, dustiness, 2837 J. T. 
Sautn tr, Vicat's Mortars 132 This movement is obliged to 
be subdivided..into an infinite number of partial contrac: 
tions, wheace arises pulverulence. 

Pulverulent (pzlveri#lént), @ [6 L. pul- 
verulent-us dusty, f. pulver-em dust, powder: sce 
“LENT. So mod.F. pulvérulent (1801 in Littré).] 

lL. Consisting of or having the form of powder or 
dust; powdery. 

3656 Biount Glorsog~., Pulverulen?, dusty, of dust, full of 
dust. 2806 Saunpers Mineral Waters tv 20 The glutinous 
part of wheat flour, [which is] dry and pulverulent. 
= Linotey Nat. Syzt. Bot. 316 In Lycopodium.. the 
pulverulent thecz occupy the upper ends of the shoots, 2883 
Athenzum a1 Aug. 183/a The announcement hy M. Spring 
that a pressure of 5,000 blirpherss caused pulverulent 
matters to aggregate into crystalline masses, . 

2. Covercd with powder or dust ; dusty; spec. in 
Entom. and Bot. 

8744 AneNsIok Port, On shelves pulverulent, majestic 
stands His library. 1826 Kirov & Sp. Zntomol, 1V. xlvi, 
275 Pulverulent, ..covered with very minute powder-like 
scales, 3828 R. K. Grevinte Sa Crypt. Flora V1. 338 Peri- 
thecia.. white and at ile 

3. Of very slight cohesion; crumbling to dust. 

2 Sunuvan View Nat, I. 500 Calcareous stone is also 
found in the pulverulent form; and of this kind is chalk. 
2813 Pinkerton /efralogy U1. 381 Ashes, sand, and light 
pulverulent scori, 3856 Cagrinrer A/icrosc. 373 A thallus 
+. which has novery defined limit, and which, in consequence 


of the very slighe adhesion of its component cells, is said to | 


be ‘pulverulent’, 88a Geixm 7ext-d. Geol. iW. 1. itt ot 
A rock is said to be..pulverulent, when it readily falls to 
powder, 

4. Pulverizing. rere. erroneous. 

1864 Rusuin Arrows of Chace (1880) 1. 260 The pulve- 
rulent effect [on masses of stone) of original precipitation to 
glacier level from two or three thousand feet above. 

5. Of birds: Characterized by or addicted to 
lying or rolling in the dust. 

3828 in Weoster. 1869 Gittmore tr. Figuier's Kept. & 
Birds v. 4x0 Partridges have, like the Quail, the pulverulent 
instinct, 3 

Hence Pulve’rulently adv, in a powdery or 
dusty manner, ‘ Pulverule:ntous a. (iu quot. 
pulveri-), pulvertilent. Ods. rare. 

1640 Parninson Theat. Bot, 1594 We have many sorts 
fof myrrh]..,great and small, fat and dry, pulverilentous like, 

ale and more red, 18x: W. 1’. C. Barton Jlora N. Amer. 

. 113 Corolla pulverulently raugh within. 

Pulverulous, a. rare. [From pulverulent, 
with change of suffix.) = PULVERULENT. 

184s Branpe Chew. (ed. 5) 219 About an ounce of the 
vitreous acid (not the opaque or pulverulous) should be 
dissolved in three ounces of the acid. 

Pulvil (pz‘lvil), sb. earch. Also 7 polvil, 8 
pulville, -ile. (ad. It. po/viglio: see PuLviLio.] 
Cosmetic or perfumed powder for powdering the 
wig or Sta the person. 

z693 Islington Wells 13 Saluted by the Fragrancy Of 
Powder de Orange, Jesmine, Pulvil, or something else. 
41693 Urguhart's Rabelais ut, x\vi. 375 Great Ladies.. 


with their.. Polvil, Postillo’s and Cosmeticks. 2 Farqu- 
mar Constant Couple 1. i, How many pound of Pulvil must 


the Fellow tse in sweetening himself from the smell of Hops 
and ‘Tobacco? a3774 Feacusson Burlesque Elegy vi, The 
ais wig, in formal curls arrayed, With pulvile pregnant. 
» transf, Applied to snuff; also, any impalp- 

able powder, as magnesia. 

1Bo6—7 i, Beresroro Affzeries fIum, Life xix. Farewell 
Saxfi, The precious pulvil from Hibernia’s shore, 807 
Edin, Rev. X1. 117 Adding but a little of the water at a 
time. .and carefully and patiently rubbing it mp with the re- 
fractory pulvil. 

¢c. atirih. or adj. Of perluinc; perfumed, 

1690 Sonys Coztuse (Percy Soc.) 187 To play at ombre, 
or basset, She a rich pulvil purse niust gct. 

+ Pulvil,v. O¢s. [f. prec.) ¢rans. To powder 
or perfume with pulvil, Hence + Pu'lvilled eee a 

2700 Concreve Way of World w. i, Have you pulvill’d 
the Coachinan and Postilion that they may not stink of the 
Stable when Sir Rowland comes by? a 2704 T. Brown Sat. 
agst, Woman zoo The sooty negro, and the pulvill’d beau. 


f) Pulvilio, -villio (pulvi'l’s). Obs. exc, Hist. 


1589 


(a. It. folwiglio fine or sabtile powder, cosmetic 
powder, deriv. of polve,polvere powder.) = PUuLvIL. 

1675 Wvycnertev Country (Vise w. i, | have dressed you 
«and spent upon you ounces of essence and pulvillio. 
z731 AppiIson Sfect, No,63 P 3 The Flowers perfumed the 
Air with Smella of Incense, Amber-greese, and Pulvillios. 
3847 Lytron Lucretia s.i, His vest of silk..showing a pro- 
fusion of frill, slightly sprinkled with che pulvilio of bis 
favourite martinique, 1892 Lo, Lytton Ming Poppy t 238 
The jewell’d box Wherein he carried his pulvilio. 

attrib, 1676 Wycnertey Plain Dealer u. i, Since you 
have these two Pulvillio Boxes, these Essence Bottles [etc.}. 
sgor Guy Boornay Aly /udian Queen i, The multitude of 
pateh 9nd fpriio boxes, 

Pulv. wong f. a, [f Punvin sb, + -12E + 
-ED.] Powdered and perfumed with pulvilio. 

3788 Buans Led. P. Hild Lett. (1887) 37a The pulvilised, 
feathered, pert coxcomb, is so diebeshat in my nostril that 
my stomach turns, 7 s 

ulvillar, a. [f. L. pelvill-us little cushion + 
-AR.] Of or pertaining to a pulvillas; cushion- 
like, pad-like. 1890 in Cent. Dice, 

Pulville, Pulvillio: see Putvit, Putvitto. 

|| Pulvillus (pzlvilgs). [L., contr. from Zzs/- 
vinul-us, dim, of pulvinnus cushion.) 

L. A little eushion; in Surgery, see quot, 1897, 

[3693 tr. Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. a), Paulvilli, the 
same with Spéenia.] 1706 Pinccirs, Padeidus, a little Pillow, 
or Cushion; also a Bolster us'd ly Surgeons in dressing 
Wounds, 1897 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pulvilius,..a small cushion 
or pillow. In Surgery..a small olive-shaped mass of lint 
used for plugging deep wouads. 

2. Entom. A cushion-like process on the feet of 
an insect, by which it can adhere to a vertical 
surface as a wall, or in an inverted position to a 
ceiling or the like; a foot-cushion. 

3826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. Wh. xxxili, 386 Palvilli,.. 
enshions of short hairs very closely set; or of membrane, 
capable of being inflated, or very soft; or concave plates, 
which cover the underside, or their apex, of the four first 
joints of the Manus or Tarsus. /drd. xxxv. 676 These 
organs are furnished with a sucker or faloilius. 1835 
Kiapy Had. § Inst. Anim. Ul. xvii. rzg The pulvilli or 
foot cushions of flies. 1904 Brit, Sled. Frnl. 37 Sept. 666. 

Hence Pulvi-liiform a, Exton, resembling a 
pulvillus, cushion-like, 

{| Pulvinar (pzlvai-naz), sd. AlsoG-are. [a. 
L, pulvinar a couch, orig. neutcr pulvindre of 
pulvinaris adj. £. pulvin-ws cushion, pillow.] 

1. Rom, Antig. A couch or cushioned scat of the 
gods; also, the cushioned seat in the circus. 


x600 Hottano Lity \. lii. 213 In that one high feast and | 


solemne dinner of lupiter, ean a Pulvinar be celebrated, or 
a sacred Table be spred and furnished in any place, but in 
the Capitoll ? 1605 — Suefon. 69 Ilimselfe behelde the 
Circeian Games. sometime out of the Pulvinar, sitting there 
with his wife onely and children. 3850 Lettcn tr. C. O. 


Maller's Anc. Art § 290 (ed, 2) 323 The ornaments of the | 


spina of the Roman Circus, among others the pulvinar. 

2. Surg. A small pillow or cushion; sometimes, 
a medicated cushion or pad. ? Ods. 

x99 A. M. tr. Gabedhouer's Bh. Physicke 53/2 Bue an 
hower therafter applye this little pulvinare on thy Eyes. 
x81x Hooper's Med. Dict, Pulvinar..,a medicated cushion. 
2897 in Syd. Soe. Ler. hs 

. Anat. The posterior inuer tubercle of the 
optic thalamus. 

1886 in Caszelfs Encycl. Dict. 1890 IT, Gray Anal. (ed. 
22) 685 Its posterior extremity..internally forms a well- 
marked es the React tubercle or pulvinar, 
1899 Adloutt’s Syst. Aled. V1. 337 A case of syminetrical 
softening of the pulvinar. : 

b. The cushion of fat by which the non-articular 
part of the acetabulum is filled up. 

Pulvinar (pelt, a. [ad. L. pulvindr-is: 
see prec.] Of or pertaining to a pulvinns. 

1883 Science I. 179/t The pulvinar parenchyma is com- 
posed in greater part of finely porous cell 

So Pulvinarian a. i L. pulvindrt-s or pulvin- 
Grt-us +-AaN], cushion-like, pulvinated. 

@ 1886 Sir S. Fercuson Ogham Inscript. (1887) 31 The 
casts of these pulvinarian cope-stones. exhibit many im- 
perfections, i" 

Pulvinate (pa'lvinét), a. [ad. L. pulvinat-us 
made into or like a cushion, f. pr/vin-xs cushion: 
see -ATE?, In F. pulurnd, Cotgr. 1611.) Pillowy, 
eushion-like, pulvinar; in Bot, and Enfom., cushion- 
shaped, swelling or pereale | like a cashion. 

x824 R.K. Gaevitte Flora Edin. 235 G[rinnmia] pulvi- 
wata, stems short, pulvinate. 3826 Kinev & Se. Entomol, 
LV, xlvi, 328 Pautvinate, when in consequence of being de- 

ressed in one place, it seems to puff out in another. 7863 

eexecey Brit, Mosses Gloss., /’udvinate, forming cushion- 
like masses. -_ J 

Hence Pu'lvinately adzv., Bot, in a pulvinate 
manner. Also Pulvina‘to- comb. form, as fulvé- 
nato-echinulate adj., echinulate and partly pulvinale, 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pulvinately. 7846 Dana Zoopd, (1848) 
425 Surface pulvinato-echinulate. 

Pulvinated (prlvincitéd), a, [as prec. +-ED.] 

1. Arch. Swelling or bulging ; especially applied 
to a frieze having a convex face. 

1773 J. Noorruoucn é/ist. London 598 It has the pulvinated 
or swelling freeze, a Rrexman Archit. (1848) 30 It was 
once the custom to work the lonic frieze projecting like & 
torus... When thus formed it is called puloinated, 183: 
Fraser's Mag, 1V. 281 The curvilinear, or pulvinated frieze 
occurs in not a single Grecian example. 21850 Lerrces tr. 


PUMA. 


c. 0. Maller's Ane, Art {323 (ed. 2) 219 The shaft either 
diminished in a right line or pulvinated, 

2. Sot. Waving a palvinus. 

1880 C. & F. Daawin Mores, Pl 113 With putvinated 
leaves (i. ¢, those provided with a a their periodical 
movements depend..on the cells of the pulvinus alternately 
expanding more quickly on one side than on the other, 

3. Entom, = PULVINATE a, 

1958 Mavis £.xpos. Lex. Pulvinaius... Eutourol. Applied 
by Kirhy to the prothorax when, being de at one 
point, it appears swoln ont at another..: pulvinated. 

ulviniform (pzlvinifgsm), a. [ad. mod. 
L, pubiniform-is, {, L. pulvin-us cushion + -Yount, 
So mod.F. pulatntforime.] Gpsbion-sbnped. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pulviniformis,,.pulviniform. 

Pulvinule (polvininl). ot [nd. L. pufvi- 
wil-us, dim. of pulvin-us cushion, pillow, bank. 
(Also used in L. form.)] 

A. One of a aumber of excrescences, somelimes 
like minute trees, rising from the thallus of lichens. 

3858 Maynr Expos, Lex, Pulvinula..term by Acharius 
for filaments,.. often imitating small hushes or cushions, 
which are raised from the superior surface of the thallus 
ofcertain lichens, as the Parme/ia glomulifera: a pulvinule. 

2. A heap of naked spores. 

1874 Coons Fung? (1875) 39 There is great variability in 
the compactness of the spores in the sori, or pulvinules, 
fbid. 344 The winter spores are in solid pulvinules. 

| Pulvinus (pzlvainds), Sot, [L. pulvinus 
cushion, pillow.] Any cushion-like swelling or 
expansion of a stem or petiole; esp. a protnber- 
ance or enlargement at the foot of ihe petiole of 
some leaves, when large, turgid, and contractile, 
forming a special organ for movement of the leaf. 

1857 Menraey Bot. § 77 In woody Dicotyledons there is 
generally a little protuberance under the cicatrix, which is 
termed the paufoinws. 31880 C. & F. Daswin Afovem. Pl. 
11a The suminit of the petiole is developed into a pulvinus, 
cushion, or joint (as this organ has been variously called), 
like that with which eny leaves are provided. 1906 
Athenzust 23 June 768/3 Mimosa..has in its pane a 
structure which allows of the free play of the leaf. 

Pulviplume. Ornith.  [ad. mod.L. pulzi- 
fitima, £1. pulvi-s dust + pliima plume, feather.] 
Powdert-down, 

xBgo Cours Fred? & Gea. Ornithol. 129 Such plumutz, 
from being always dusted over with dry scurfy exfoliation, 
are called poweder-down,..1 call them pafoip lames. 

+ Pulvisele. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pulviscnl- 
us, -tamt small dust, dim, of fu/ves dust.) A fine 
powder, a dust. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s Bh. Physicke 62/1 Take Rue, 
Retonye [ete.].. make heerof a fine pulviscle, and use it with 
your meates, 

| Pulwar (polwis). Z. /rd. Also pulwaar, 
pulwah. [I]indi fadwdr.] A light keelless 
native boat used on the rivers of Bengal, ‘ carrying 
some 12 to 15 lons* (Yule). 

meee Hower List. Events, etc. 1.69 We observed a boat 
«making for Patna: the commandant dispatched two light 
pulwaarsafter her. 1793 W. Hovces Trav, Iudia 39 Besides 
this boat, a gentleman is usually attended by two others; 
a pulwah for the accommodation of the kitchen, anda smaller 
boat. 1798S. Wincocne in Naval Chron. (1799: 11. 63 They 
have another kind of boats, which they call putiahks. These 
are very long, low, and narrow...They are sculled instead 
af being rowed. 1860 C. Geant Aural Life Bengal 7 The 
Pulwar isa small description of native travelling boat, of 
neater build, and less rusticity of character. F 

+Pulwere, obs, f. Piniavet, pillow-case, pillow. 

ex Will, Palerne 67a He wend to haue lau3t pat ladi 
loucli in armes; & clipte to him a pulwere. . 

Puly (pili), 2. if Pure v. +-¥.] Given to 
puling ; whining ; sickly. 

@:688 Bunyan Soloson's Temple Spiritualized Vi, The 
church of Christ is of herself a very sickly pucly thing. 
1862 Sara in Yemple Bar Mag. WN. 25 The puly shahby 
piety which prompts some people..to be perpetually 
scrawling begging-letters to Icaven, 

+Puly, //erd., var. of Pour. (Cf. Puvton.) 

2533 Exyor Cast. MHelthe (1541) 60 Digestines of fleume. 
Persely..Sinuy, Puly, Maioram, Peniroyall. 

Pulyal, -yol, var. Pution Ols. 

+Pulypyk. Ods. ?Some sort of pickax: cf. 
pole-pike s.v. PoLE sb.) 5c. 

1360-6: Durham Ace. Rolls (Sortees) 562 In. .uno palypyk 
empt. faba minera de Heworth, 

Pu ysh(e, obs. form of Poisn v. 

Pulza-oil (pu'lzijoil) A fixed oil obtained 
from the seeds of the Physic-nut (Curcas purgans 
or Jatropha Curcas), 0 native of Tropical America, 
but now generally cultivated in all tropical coun- 
tries for the oi], which is used in medicine as a 
purgative, as well as for varions domestic purposes. 

1865 Frail. Royal Soc. Arts 17 Aug. 634/a Pulea Oi.— 
Under this name, a considerable commerce is carried on in 
the Cape de Verd Islands, in the oil obtained from the seeds 
of the Jatropha Curcas, a euphorbiaceous plant... About 

lushels of the seed are gathered and exported 
annually to Portugal, where the oil extracted is called pur- 
queira oil, and is used principally for burniog. 

Puma (pisma). [a. Sp. pema (pamn), a. 
Pernv. puma.) A large American feline quadruped, 
Felis concolor, also called Coucar. 

<977 Rosextson HMixt, Amer. w. (3783) UL. x7 The Puma 
pe es its [America’s) fiercest beasts of Prey, which 
Europeans have inaccurately denominated lions tigers, 


PUMEX. 


possess neither the undaunted cournge of the former, nor 
the ravenous cruelty of the latter. 1845 Daawin Voy, Vat. 
xii. (1879) 269 The Puma, or South American Lion, is not 
uncommon. 1898 C.F. Lumaus Alexico xiv. 164 The proper 
name of the American lion to-day is Pama; and that is an 
Inca word that Pizarro found in the Fifteen-thirties among 
the Andes. The animal has a range 5000 miles long; but 
its Peruvian name.. by now is accepted, not only in all 
Spanish countries, but wherever English is spoken. 

Comb. 1897 Mrs. E. L. Voysicit Gadfly (1904) 72/2 We 
had been wading a river on a puma-hunt. 

b. The flesh of this animal. 

1845 Daawin Voy. Mat. vi. (1852) 116 Tt turned out to 
be Puma; the meat is very white, and remarkably like veal 
in taste. 

Pumblenose, var, PoMPELMOOSE Ols., shaddock. 

Pumeise, -eyse, obs. ff. Pumice, Pumel, 
-elle, obs. ff. Pomme, Pumelo, var. PoMELo. 

|| Pumex. Ods. [L. piex.] = Pumice sd. 

1589 GREENE Tuddies Lone Wks, (Grosart) V11. zor Seeke 
not sit to wring water out of the pumex. 1649 Roarrts 
Clavts Bibl. 471 ¥xpressions..so penetrating as might dis- 
solve an heart as hard as Adamant into waters, and eyes as 
dry as Pumex into floods of tears. 1656 Rivctry Pract. 
Physick 319 A Pumex stone fired, and quenched twice in 
white wine. 1992 Maa. Rippece Voy. Aladeira 42 There is 
no appearance of pumex nor vestiges of fire about it 

Pumgarnade, -granad, etc., obs. ff. Powr- 
GRANATE, 
+Pumicate, v. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. pamicat-, 
ppl. stem of pimticdre, §. pamex.] trans. To 
smooth with pumice. So + Pumica‘tion. 

1623 Cockeaam, Peicafe, to make smoothe, 1658 PuiLtirs, 
Pusmication, a making smooth with a Puiice-stone. 

Pumice (pzmis), s+. Forms: see below. 
[ME. poms, -ys, a. OF. pomis (a 1250 in Godef.), 
pumis, ad. late L. petmicent, for cl. L. pumex, 
-tcem, It. fomtce; a learned form for the popular 
F, fonce: see Pouxck 36.2 In 16th c. gradually 
assimilated (fomtis, pomise, pomtice, pumice) to the 
Latin form; undcr the influence of which some now 
pronounce (pizmis). (So.in It., Florio has pumrce 
as var. of fomice; Cotgr. puntice as syn. of ponce.) 
The B forms, pumish (pomege), were perh. due 
to Ital. influence ; but cf. Ieng. -7s in verbs for }. 
-ss. Pumy, fummy, prob. arose ont of the reduc- 
tion of pumtis stone to pumi-stone, (The L, word 
had been taken into OE. in the form pumic; with 
this the ME. forms had no historical connexion.)] 

A. Wilustration of Forms. 

a 5-7 pomye ; 5 pomeys, -yce, pumys, -yce ; 
6 pomis, -aise, -nyse, -ice; pommes, -ico; 
pumise, -yse, -eise, -eyse; 6-7 pomise, pum- 
mise; 7 pumis; 7-9 pummice; 6- pumice. 

14.. Voc in Wr.-Wiilcker 606/12 Premier, pomys, €1440 
Promp, Parv. 408/1 Pomeys, or pomyce, power. 148 
Pumys [see8}; Pomyce [see 8.1 bh 1523 Pommes [see B. 3 si 
1sqo Patscr. Acolastus Sjb, That they be blowen out 
ngayne Jyght pomissis. ¢1§50 Lioyo /'reas. Health @v, 
A pumyse made hote. 2gsz Hutort, Pomuaise for parch- 
ment,..lyke a pomayse. 1579 Pommice [see 33. 1c]. ae 
J. Beer Haddon's Answ. Osor. 463 Being more narrowly: 
examined and vewed, was espyed to be a very pumeyse. 
159t Prncivat Sp. Dict, Esponja, a spunge, a pumise. 
1591 Pumice [see B. rd). |x Torsete Four, Beasts 
(1658) 104 A Pummise put in wine. /6fd, 318 White and 
crumbly like a Pomys. 1615 Pumis {see B, x1). 

B. 5 pumysch, -e, pomege; 6 poumyeehe, 
pumishe; 6-7 pumish, 

1422-3 Pumysch[see B,1¢]. ¢ 14590 Mom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
682/29 Hic pumex, pomege. 1483 Cath. Angl. 293( A 
Fumpscte (A. Pymys), prmex. 1530 Pacscr. 2757/2 Pou- 
mysshe for a scryvenar, fomys. 1965 Coorer Thesaurus 
S. Ve f.atebrosus, A pumish full of little holes. 1658 tr. 
Porta's Nat. Magie xx. 407 \t makes the bread extream 
dry, and like a pumish. 

+ © pommie, “y, pummie, pumey, pumi 
(stone) ; 6-7 pumie, -y, 7 pummy. 

1565 Gotpine Ovid's Met. in. (1575) 33 b, With flint and 
Pominy was it wallde by nature halfe about. 1567 /éid. 
vut. 105 The walles were made Of Pominy [1593 pammie] 
hollowed diuersly and ragged Pebble stone. 1579 SreNsER 
Sheph. Cal. Mar. 2 Pumie stones I..threwe; but.. From 
bough to bough he lepped light, And oft the pumies Jatched. 


1595 Pete Anglorum Feriz 26 Thetis in her bower Of | 


pumey and tralucent pebble-stones. 
B. Signification, 

J. a. A light kind of Java, usually consisting of 
obsidian made spongy or porous by the escape of 
steam or gas during the process of cooling. 

14.0, ¢1440 [see A.a]. 1567 Marver Gr. Forest Avijb, 
Of the seconde sort is the Pumeise ( srinted Pumelse] con- 
crete of froth as Isidore witnesseth. 2615 G. Sanoys 7'rav, 
242 be ae about it [Aétna] lies waste by meanes of 
the eiected pumis. 1796 Morss Amer. Geog. 11. 164 Vast 
quantities of pumice or scoria of different kinds, 1813 BakE- 
weit fntrod. Geol, (1815) 331 The island of Lipari contains 
R mountain entirely formed of white pumice. 1854 F.C. 
Bakewe t Geol, 86 Pumice is a well known volcanic product 
of a white colour, and so light that it swims upon water. 


b. With #2. A piece or block of this substance. 
¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 47/21 Goo fecche a pomyce And 
of the best papier, My penkayf, my sheris. xgo1 Acc, 
La, High Treas. Scot. 11. 63 For foure pumyses to him,., 
xijd. ¢15so, 1581, 1607 [see A, a]. 1645 Evetyn Diary 
7 Feb. In anno 1630, it [Vesuvius] burst out.., throwin 
out buge stones and fiery pumices. 1779 Hasntton in Phil, 


#rans, 1,XX. 82 This curious substance has the lightness 
of a pumice. 


a , 


a 


1590 


c. Asa material used for smoothing or polish- 
ing (parchment, etc.), or removing stains; as an 
absorbent of ink, moisture, etc.; as proverbial for 


its dryness. 
[a 1000 Sax. Leeehd, 11. 100 Of felle uscafen mid pumice.) 


1423-3 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 619 Et in incausto, | 


umysch, cera ruben, empt. 1523 l'itzneaa. usd. § 142 
Pent paper, ynke, parchment,..pommes,..thou remempbre. 
15979 Lyiv Euphues (Arb.) Fe The greatest blot is taken off 
with the Pommice, 1880 /dd. 374 If thou attempt againe 
to wring water out of the Pommice, 1 B, Jonson £n, 
Man ont of Hunt, v. iv, Could the pammise but hold vp his 
eyes at other mens huppines, 1665 Soutw Sers., Fohn i. 
11 (1718) 11], 305 To oppress, beggar, nnd squeere them as 
dry usa pumice. 1849 1 
tube filled with sulphuric pumice..to prevent the vapour of 
the water in the aspirator reaching the desiccating tubes a 
and c. 186a Merivate Kom, Amp, V1. liv. 229 sole, A 
copy of one book..of Martial,..smoothed with pumice, and 
elegantly bound, was sold for 3s. 4d, 1871 R. Ents Catudius 
i. 2 The new, the dainty volume,..fresh with ashy pumice, 
1878 Hux.ev Physiogr. xii, (ed. 2) 193 The stone largely 
used for scouring paint under the name of pumice. ‘ 

+d. fig. or allusively, esp. in reference to its 
qualities inc. Oés, 

1591 GREENE Farew. to Folly, Fr. Dante, The pumice that 
defaceth memory,..1s but a stomach overcharged with 
meats, 1638 Cowey Loves Riddle uni, For 1 have Eyes of 
Pumice, a1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary v, iii, 1 canaot 
weep, mine eyes are pumice 1658 CLeveLanp On Kom. tv. 
2g Wks, (1677) 166 arble can weep, whilest we are Pumices, 

2. a. aiirth. Consisting of or resembling pumice ; 
tpumice hoof, a‘ pumiccd’ hoof: see PumicrED 2. 
b. Comb., as pumice-cike adj., PUMICE-STONE, q.v- 

1593 R. D. Lfypnerotomachia 20b, The two..pillars of 
Parphyre..of a pumish or tawnie colour. 1624 Cart. SmitH 
Virginia y. 169 A kinde of white hard substance..pumish- 
like and spungy. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ni, 89/1 Terms 
used..as to Horse-Shooing... Pomise, or Flat Hoofe. 1821 
Pinkeaton Mod. Geogr, Bahama (ed. 3) 665 The pumice 
lands soon imbibe the rain. 1845 Darwin Voy. Vat. iv. 
(1879) 63 A firmly-cemented conglomerate of pumice pebbles. 


Pumice (pz'mis), v. Forms: see prec. [f. 


V. Dixon Heat 1, 207 A U-shaped | 


prec. sb: cf. L. pamicdre to smooth with pumice- | 


stone, F, foncer Pounce v.83] trans. To rub 
with pumice; to smooth, polish, trim, or clean by 
rubbing with pumice, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 293/2 To Pumysche(A. Pumyce), presses 
care. 1852 lluLoeT, Pomaisen or trimme parchment, 
punico. 1591 Peacivat. Sf. Diet, Esponjar, ta sponge, 
to pumise. 1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey u. vi. 58 
Pounded Rossin both finely searced and lightly pummiced. 
1647 R. Starvito0n Fuvenal, Sat. viii. 154 note, The Italians 
to this day have the fashion of pumicing their skin to get off 
the haire. 1797 vans. Soc. Arts XV. 250 When dry to be 
pumiced over, so as to make the whole perfectly dry nnd 
smooth. 1873 E, Sron Workshop Keceipts Ser. 1. 393/2 
‘The slab is then pumiced to reduce it to a level surface. 

Hence Purmicing v/. 36. (also attrié.). 

issa Hutort, Pomaysynge or tryminynge wyth pomaise, 
pumigatio. 1852 Mogrrit Sanning & Currying (1853) 438 
The leather.. passes under the pumicing cylinders, 

Pumiced (pymist), ff.a. [f prec. vb. +-xD1.J 

1, Rubbed smooth with pumice. 

15a Hucorr, Pomaysed,samigatus, 1846 Lanpoa fag. 
Conv., Diogenes & Plato Wks. 1. 456/1 ‘They who have 
pumiced faces and perfumed hair. 

2. Applied to a horse’s hoof that has become 
spongy on account of disease. Hence fraus/, of a 
horse-shoe adapted to such a hoof. 

1688 R. Home Armoury m1. pene A flat or pomised 
shooe, having one side thick and the other thin,..is used for 
flat and pomised Hoofs, 1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 349 
With well-bred hunters, pumiced feet are, nineteen times in 
twenty, the effect of fever. 1861 Watsn & Lurton J/orse 
xxx. (1877) 542 The sole..is always either flatter than 
natural, or absolutely convex, and its horn is brittle and 
spongy, constituting what is termed the ‘pumiced foot '. 

Pumiceous (pivmisfas), a. [f. L. pimice-us 
(f. Piimex, -icemt) +-ovs.] Consisting of pumice; 
aeeves character or texture of pumice. 

1676 H. Moar Remarks 10 If one side be pumiceous. .and 
the other metalline, the metalline will gravitate on the 
pumiceous or spungie side. 1 Kiawan Eden. Alin, 
(ed. 2) 1. 416, 1 should ..call them pumiceous mixtures. 
1869 Prituirs Vesuv. ii, 35 Pompeii was overwhelmed with 
light-coloured pamiceous lapiili. 

Pumice-stone (py-mis,stomn, py'mistoun), sd. 
Forms: see below and Pumice sé, 

A. Illustration of Forms, 


a. [x pumiecstan]; 7 pumick(e stone. 

le r000 ELraic Voc. in Wr.-W Olcker 148/3 Pumex, pumic- 
stan.) a Creed 1. Yo Rdr. Ej, The Pumicke 
stones did flie about mens eares in the open fields, 1648 
Macraatane Geog. Collect, (S.H.S.) 11. rat this town ther 
ar aboundance of pumick stonis floating upon the water. 

&. 6 pomise, pummyse stone, 7 pumie stone; 
6- pumice-etone, 

1576 Barer Fewell of ffealth 4 What is it..than to desire 
wool from an Asses backe, or to wryng water out of a Pum- 
myse stone? 1580 Hottyvaanp 7reas, Fr. Tong, Pierre 
fonce, a pomise stone, _ 1590 Pumice stone [see B.d]._ 1681 
Grew Muszum im, 1, vi. 321 An ash-colour'd Pumis Stone. 

y. 6 pumishe, 6-7 pumish stone, 

1550 T. Hoay 7rav, (1902) $2 Pumishe stones which pre 
so light that they flee upp with the flame and so fall in the 
asshes, 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. Scot. 24 A lighter 

y and spupgeous..in maner of a pumish stone, 

5. 6 pumistone, pumy stone, 6-7 pumie, 
pummie, 7 pummy etone. 

1578 Bantster //ist, Manz 2 The substance..spongic, 


_ + Pumil, ¢. Obs. rare. 


PUMMEL. 


not valike a thicke Pammie stone. 1579 Pumie stones 

[see B. a]. 1590 Srensua #, Q. un. ¥. 30 A entle strezine, 

whose murmuring wave did play Emongst the pumy stones. 

1615 Cxooxe Body of Man 183 Like a fast sponge or a 

smooth pumie-stone. 1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. Vil 

06) 123 Small cinders and pummy stones of Mont Actna. 
. Signification. 

a. A stone composed of putnice: = Pusice 1b. 

15go [see A, x 1576 [see A. B}. 1579 Srensen Sheph. 
Caf, Mar. 89 Tho pumie stones I hastly hent, And threwe: 
bat nought availed. 1601 Hottanp Piiny 1. 567 By reason 
of. .fistulous porosities therin, like a pumish stone, 1681 
Grew Museu 1.1.9 The Bones of a Humane Leg and 
Foot..in some places rarified like a Sponge or Pumice. 
Stone. 1767 Hasitron in PAil. Trans. LY. 6 The 
pamice-stones, falling upon us like hail, 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria (1849) 409 A plain..strewed with pumice stones 
and other volcanic reliques. 

b. Asa substance: = PuMIcE sd. 1, 

1898 Syivester De Bartas u.i. ur. Furies 153 Repleat 
with Sulphur, Pitch and Pumy Stone. 1604 E. G[aimstone] 
D'Acosta's (ist, indies mw. xxv. 197 Other thicke matter 
which dissolves into ashes, into pumice stone, or such like 
substance. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. II. 184 The fire was 
mixed with prodigious quantities of brimstone, sand, puinice- 
stone, aud ashes, 1871 Tynpacte Fragnt. Se. (1879) 1. ve 
162 Filled with fragments of pumice-stone. 

c. As a thing of nse: = Pumice sé, 1c. 

1573-80 Baret Adv. P 857 A Pumish stone vsed to make 

archment smooth, pusmex. 1601 Hoitann Pliny 3. 544 

‘o slick spoilt & smooth them again with the pumy 
stone. 1664 Pepys Diary 25 May, Trimming myself 
.-with a pumice stone, 1873 Svaonps Grk. Poets xi. 
#° Scribes offer their pens and ink and pumice-stone to 

ermes. 1879 Cassels Techn, Educ. \V, 221/2 The body 
now receives a staining coat, after which it is well rubbed 
down with pumice-stone. 

td. fig.: cf. Pumice sé.1d. Obs. 

1983 Greens Mamillfa u. To Rdrs., Wks. (Grosart) IT. 
14g Altbough shee hath not the Pumistone of learning to 
pollish her words with superficie) eloquence. 31590 GarENE 
Never too late (1600) Title-p. Beeing a ent Pumice stone, 
apt to race out idlenes with elight, and follie with admani- 
tion. 16aa Donne Serm., John xé. 35 (1640) 160 ‘Vo weep 
for other things, and not to weep for sin..this is a spunge 
dried up into a Pumice stone. 1647 Owen Death of D. 
Wks. 1852 X. 333 Is not this rather a pumice-stone than 
a breast of consolation? 

6. atirib. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 319 The affected 
parts thereby assume..a pumice-stone consistency. 

llence Pu‘mice-stone v. /vans. = PUMICE v. 

1851 Ord. & Regul. R. Engincers xix. &8 Putting up 
Lining Paper,..pumice-stoning,..and sizing. 1887 4 the- 
neunt 24 Dec, 867/1 The parchment..of a still more ancient 
MS. pumice-stoned to an even surface. 

Pumiciform (pi-misiffim), 2. rare. [ad. 
mod.L. pumiciform-is, f. L. prmex, -tcem. see 
-FoRM.] Having the form, appearance, or texture 
of pumice. 

1858 Mayne Hxfos. Lex. Puniciforniis, Geol, resembling 
pumice stone in appearance, as the Lava panticiformts : 
pumiciform. * 

Pumicose (pid-mikdus), a. rare. fad. L. 
pumicds-us (Pliny), like pumice, f pémex, -icent: 
see-OSE.] Of the nature or appearance of pumice. 

1811 Pinkerton Petralogy 1. 504 Fragments amorphous, 
blunt. Weight, pumicose. 1845 Sir W. Hamitton Aletaph. 
1. App. 43s / pumicose aime 
+ Pumicous, 2. Cds. rare. 
-ous.] = prec. 

1578 Baxtster fJist, Alan 1. 7b, This Pumicous , sub- 
staunce, intersited betwene the sayd scales or crustes is the 
cause tbat some haue sayd, the scull to be condited and 


made of two walles, A 
[ad. L. pamil-us, 

pimil-és Awarfish.] Dwarf, dwarfish, diminutive. 

1776 Evelyn's Sylva 377 Which is a Pumil dwarf kind, 
with a smaller leaf slow-of growth. 

| Pumilio, p 0. Obs. rare. Also pomi- 
lio. [L. pamilio, pamilé a dwarf, f. pamilis: see 
prec. Cf. obs. It. fomélione ‘a Dwarfe or 
Pigmey’ (Florio 1611).] A dwarf; a diminntive 
person, or plant. 4 

1576 Firmixe Panopl. Epist. 237 margin, He was (belike) 
some Pomilio or litle dwarfe. 1776 Evelyn's Sylva 36 The 
warmer regions produce the tallest and goodliest trees 
nnd plants. .far exceeding those of the same species, born in 
the cald North, so as what is n giant in the one, becomes a 
pumilo, and ia comparison, but a shrubby dwarf in the other. 

Pumill, obs. f. PoumeEL, Pumis, pumish, 
pummace, obs. ff. Pomace, Pumice. 

Pummel, s?., a parallel form of PomMet sé. 

Pummel (pz'm'l), v Also 6 pumbie, 
poumle, poumile, [An alteration of PomMEL @., 
in accordance with pronunciation now more usaal.] 
trans, To beat or strike repeatedly, esp. with the 
fist; to ponnd, thump. b. fnér. 

1548 Unatt Eras. Par, Luke iii. 
cleane out of his owne doores, and pumble ie about the 

te. /did. xii. 418 Poumleyng and beating theym. 156: 
“Jack Fugler in Four Old Plays (1848) 34 You woul 
poumile hiin foylile a-bout the pate. 1608 Beaum. & Fue 
Four Plays in One, Tri, Death v, Your pate I would pum- 
mel. 1791 Woxcort (P. Pindar) Ode to Ass Wks. 1792 11. 
gor Dragg'd, kick'd, and pummell'd, by a beggars brat. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xlv, A desire to pummel and wring 
the nose of the aforesaid Stiggins. 1878 E. C.G. Murray 
Russians of To-day 49 Mujicks continue to pummel one 
another, and to be pummelled by their superiors, | 

b. 1833 Maravat 2, Sémfple vi, ‘You villain !’. .cried he, 
pummelling at him as well.as he could, 1843 S, Lover 


[f. as prec.: sec 


44 Thei turne him 


PUMMELLED. 


Haudy Andy iii, With Dick fastened on him, puemelling 
away wost unmercifully, 

Hence Purmmelled f//.c., Purmmelling v6/, 56, 

1758 SMoLLETT Quix. (1803) f. 346 Our tot hath heen 
ee hut cudgelling upon cudgelling, pummelling upon 

ummelling, 1887 Ixottore What / remenber 1. vili. 170, 

paeav ces gd puree as my heart desired. 
igos Daily Chron. ay 7/a The pampered and pummelled 
Eantah boys who buy Oe and fury so dear, : 

Pummelion, Pummelnose, Pummelo, 
-Iow: sce PoMMELION, PoMPELMOOSE, PoMELO, 

1885 Macu. Mag. Nov. 77/1 Water-metons, jack-fruit, 
pummeloes, and plantains, r90g Sin J. K. Lavauton in 
Let, 19 Mar., I gather that now-the name pumriclow has 
been partially adopted in the West Indies, and has come 
thence to Engtand; but..45 or 50 years ago this name was 
special to China; the Amoy pammelow, with a pink rose 
flesh, was specially noted. 

+Pummet. Ods. vare—'. [ad. F. pommiette, 
in OF, pumete (1ath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), a little 
ball, dim. of Pomme apple: see -eTTE.] A ball 
used in the old game of troll-madam. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 12 They [Ladies] may 
haue in the ende of a Henche, eleuen holes made, intoo the 
which to trowte pummetes, or Bowles of leade, bigge, litle, 
or meane, or also, of Copper, Tynne, Woode, eyther vyolent 
or softe, after their owne discretion; the pastyme Troule 
in Madame is termed. 

Pummioe, obs. f. Pomace, Pumice, 

Pummy, Pummyse: see Pommey, Pumtce, 

Pump (pomp), sd! Also 5-7 pompe, pumpe, 
(5-6 pomp, poompe, 6 poumpe): see also 
Prome 56.2 [Late ME. fume, pope, = early 
mod,Du. fompe, Du. pomp, LG. puntpe, pump, 
mod.Ger, pumze; whence Da. pompe, Sw. pump ; 
also Fr. fompe. 

Machines for raising water were in ancient and mediavat 
use, but no trace of the name susp appears before the rsth c. 
This is, ag yet, known first ia Eng. ¢ 1440, ia the sense of a 
ship's pump, for pumping out the bilge-watcr, in which use it 
was quite common t450-t500, In Du, LG., 11G. not ree 
corded in this sense before the r6the.; in Fr. cited 151 in 
Hatz.-Darm. ; in Du, @ 1556 in Verwijs & Verdam, in Ger. 
¢1550 (Hans Sachs in Grimm). Plantijn 1573 gives for Du. 
only the sense ‘bilge’, de powip des schifs, ‘Vossec de la 
navire, sentina’, poupen, wipontpen, ‘vuider Yossec, senti- 
ham expnrgare '; but Kilian 1599 has foe in sense both 
of a ship's pump, and a pump generally. In Da. dialects, 
pompe ia found a 1463 in sense of a pipe or tube of wood or 
metal, or a stone conduit, for the conveyance of water under 
ground, a sense also found in Frisian, and in same Low 
German dialects, In view of these dates and various senses, 
it is not easy to form any inference as to the language in 
which the word arose; but the probability lies between 
Knglish and Dutch (or Low German); in either case it was 

rob, first in nautical use, The primary sense scems to lie 

tween that of ‘pipe, tube‘, and an echoic formation from 
the sound of the plunger striking the water. In favour of 
the latter cf. the collateral form s/wmpe, Puume s4.3, found 
as early as 1477, also LG. plawife pumps and conversely 
Ger. puzip the hollow sound of a blow, Jumper to make 
such a sound (Grimm), admittedly echoic, The Cat., Sp., Pg. 
éomba (pump), viewed by Diez as the source of the French, 
may have been derived froin F, pomfe, but is more prob. an 
independent though analogous echoic formation, The It. 
ia frowda, orig. = trumpet, tube; but Venetian, nnd some 
other north It. dialects have pomtpa from Fr. or Ger} 

I. 1, A mechanical device, commonly consistiag 
ofa tube or cylinder in which 2 piston, sucker, or 
plunger is moved tp and down hy means of a rod, 
or rod and lever, so as to raise water by lifting, 
suction, or pressure, the movement of the water 
being regulated by a suitable arrangement of valves 
or clacks; from early times used on board ship to 
remove bllge-water; also, from 16th c., for raising 
water from mines, wells, etc.; now, a generic term 
for a great variety of machines and mechanical 
devices for the raising or moving of liquids, com- 
pressing or rarefying of gases, etc. a 

Pumps are various! qualitied according to the principle 
of action, manner of construction, means of operating, 
purpose, ete. as force, lift, difting, suction pump, burr, 
ceatrifugal, centripetal, chata-, double-acting Tigers osctl- 
lating, posts rope, rotary, spiral pump hand-, sleane 
pup; air.,beer-, bicycle, bilze-, breast-,circulating, dental, 
donkey., dredging, feed-, gat, mining, ot, preunatic, 
saliva, stomach pump, etc.; for many of which see the 
specific words. 

c31440 Promp. Purv. 416/: Pumpe of a schyppe, or aber 


lyke, Aauritorinm. 1466 Mann. & Houssh. Exp. (Roxb.) 
a0g For a pompe.. for the spynas. 148§ Naval Acc. 
Hen. VET (s 3495 ford. 


) 42 Toppe sailes..j, genre tk 
as9 Poompes by the mayne meste J & by the mayne meson 
ane 3§05 Acc. High Treas. 

payit for carying of tua treis quhilk suld be pampes to the 
schip. 3g07 in Rogers Agric. § Prices (1882) 111. 5362/4 
(Sion} : pompe, 1523 Firznena. Surv. 9b, As the whele 
gothe .,to Bowe the bales or to dray any water lyke a 
pompe, as there be in Cornwall and dyners other places, 
#530 Patscr. 256/2, 2539/2 Pompe .. Pumpe of a shyppe, 
fonpe. 3626 Cart. Smitu Accid, Vag. Seamen 11 ‘Vhe 
Pumpe, the pumpes-well, the pepe brake, the pumpes 
can, the pumpes chaine, the spindle, the botes, the clap, 
@ 1628 Parston Breastpl. Love (1631) 19 Their actions doe 
hot come as water from aspring but as water from a pompe, 
that is forced and extorted. 2649 Br. Revxowps Seri. 
Hosea vy. 4 The putting of o fittle water into a Pumpe 
makes way to the drawing ont of a great deale more. 3653 
M1. Cocan tr. Piato's Trav, x\i. (1663) 362 Cannons of Wood, 
made tike unto the Pumps of Ships. 1688 The Bur-Pump, 
or Bildge-Pump [see Buan-rume}. 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cyc/. 
8.¥. Purp, The forcing Pump..acts by mere impulse or 
pratrusion, and raises water to any height at pleasure. 3755 


‘cot, Wl. 337 Item, 


a 


1591 


C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 143 New river water and that of 


Couvent-garden pump. 800 tr. Lagraage's Chem, MI. 2 
~ (anaes ept free from water by means of pumps, 
Io I. 


D, Cranke Trav. Russia (1839) 122/1 All hands 
were called to the pumps, which were Neept working con- 
tinnally. 2 Nat, Philos. 1. flydraulicz ii. 10 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) Of pumps..the simplest and most common is 
the ordinary tift, or Household Pump. 1835 Sia J. Ross 
Narr. and Voy. vi. 85 To repair the feeding pump. 1887 
Pall Mall G.a Nov. ae The composition. .1s taken up by 
a little instrument catled a‘ pump’, which afterwards throws 
it out in a compressed state. 

fg. 3649 G. Danint Trinarch. To Rdr. 54 The Pumpe of 
Witt beats faire and Se e, And trills a Coppie. 
Howett Pre-em, Parl. sa Put his hand to the pump, an 
stop the teaks of the great vesselt of the State, 


b. In figuratlve or allusive phrases. 

60a and Pt. Return fr. Parnazz, v. iv. (Arb.) 70 When I 
arriue within the ile of Doggs, Don Phochus | wil! make 
pe pare pile a ne’ Bot ae Holland in 

ent, (2759) 1. azo Thnt always ply the Pump, and never 
think They can be safe, but at the Fone they sua, 3754 
Draught on Aldgate Pump [see Dravont 54, 35 bh 1837 
Dicrens Picky, ti, * Put "em under the pump‘; suggested 
a hot-pie man, [Cf Pusr v, 4.] 1839 LI, Ainswoatn Jack 
Sheppard iii, fhe don't tip the cole without more ado, give 
him a taste of the pump, that's all, s860 J. Brown Left, 
(1907) 137 Tam very dull, somchow ont of spirits and the 
pump oft the fang. H, Kinestey Sitcote of Silcotes 
xxxi, You might as well have argued with the pump, 1873 
Slang Dict. 149 Draft on Aldgate Pum, an old mercan- 
tile phrase for a fictitious banknote or fraudulent hill. 

e. As employed in medical treatment, esp. at a 
place where a mineral spring is nsed : cf. Pump v, 
4b, Pump-Room, etc. tDry-fpump: sce quot. 
163¢ and cf, Pusetno vb. 36. (obs.), 

3631 Joanen Nat, BatAs vii. (1632) 135 Wee haue a Pamp 
ont of the hot Bath, which wee call the dry Pump, where one 
may sit in a chaire in his cloathes, and haue his head, or 
foot, or knee pumped. 3676 [see 3}. ¢sg10 Causa Fiannes 
Diary (1838) +3 (At Bath) The hot pumpe that persons are 
pumpt at for Lameness, 1758 (fi¢/e) tr. Limbourg’s Disserta- 
tion sur les Bains, etc., or A Dissertation on Baths of Simple 
Water hy Immersion, the Pump and Vapour. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1971) 295, I advised the Patient 
to go to Bourbon to try the Hot ump, 1804 Aled. Jruil. 
XII, 241 [t should be had fresh from the pump, and then 
there cannot exist a doubt of its being superior in atrength 
to the celebrated Tunbridge chalybeate. 1806 Dry Pump 
(see Pumpine 0d456.a) ¢rgeo (see Pumproom]}, 


d. ¢ransf. Applied to the heart, the sucker or 
proboscis of an insect, the lachrymal glands (as 


shedding tears: ef. Punp v. 6). 

3796 IL, Hunrea tr. Sta %éerre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 1. 295 
A proboscis, which is at once an awl proper for piercing the 
flesh of animals, and a pump by which it sucks out their 
blood, 382g Bucxstonr Sear Mantert 1, ii, Your pumps 
have been at work—you've been crying, girl 183a Bavant 
Vo Mosquito xi, On well-filled skins.. Fix thy light pump, 
and press thy freckled feet. 3885 A. W. Bevtn in Leisure 
flour Jan, a4/1 Parts of Bios sleep, but never the whole; 
the central pump ever goes. 3898 Ad/buti's Syst. Med. V. 
345 The action of the lymphatic Me depends upon the 
respiratory movements, 1899 did. VII, agg Whenever the 
power of the cardiac and respiratory pumps is not sufficient 
to raise the blood from the splanchnic area. 


+2. The ‘well’ or ‘sink’ of a ship where the 


hilge-water collects, and whence It is ppm ont. 
a 1533 Lp. Beanens Gold. Bk. M, Aurel, (1546) vj, The 
stynche of the pumpein shippes, 1538 Ervor Dict, Sentina, 


the pumpe of a shyp, a place where all fylthe is receyued, 
3g6t Even Arte Nanig. Pref., ‘The pompe of the shyppe if 
it be not auoyded is noyous 49 the shippe & all that are 
therein. 3577 Eorn & Witres Hist. Trav, 290 The spyces 
are so corrupted by thinfection of the pompe and uther 
filthinesse of the Hitec 

tb. fig. = ‘sink’. Obs, 

3636 BELLENDEN Cron, Scot, it, xviii. (1821) 1.67 The tyrane 
Gillus, pump of every vice [orig. fof malorur sentina) is 
vineust. /énd. 11, 10 Uncouth lust, the pomp of all mischeif, 
amang the pepil, sg55 W. Watxeman Fardis Factons i. 
iv, 138 The king [drove out the Jews}..and they (as the 
poompe of all skuruines, not knowing wher to become) laye 
cowring vnder by Aik ’ F , 

+¢. In the following perh. = Du. dial, and Fris, 
pompe, a pipe or condnit for conveying water. Obs. 

(But the sense may be 1) g 

1535-6 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 370 Paid.. flor a pompe yat 
lythe to brynge the water owt of y* diche into y® ponde, 


II. [from the vb.] 
3. An act of pumping; a stroke of a pump. 


Also éransf; 

1676 Woop Li/é 23 June (0.H.S.) 11, 350, I went to the 
Bath for the recovery of my hearing...I received at the drie 
pump in the King’s bath nine thousand two hundred and 
odd pumps on my head in about a fourtnight’s time. 1698 
W. Kine tr. Sordiere’s Journ, Lond, 36 In an air Pump,.+ 
the Cat died after 6 Pumps, 1869 Buacxmonr Lorna D. 
ii, I came ta my comer, when the rnund was over, with ed 
hard pumps in my chest. 3900 Mest, Gas, 28 May 2/s 
Lying sideways..he hears the pump, pump, of his heart. 

4, a. An attempt at extracting information from 
any one, by exhaustive or skilful questioning: cf. 
Pome v. 7b, 8b. b. One who is clever at this, 

1743 Ricnarpson Pamela 1, 204, | was the easier indeed 
because, for all her Pumps, she gave no Hints of the nar 
fete.]._2900 eee News 3 Apr. 5/5 Forbes had Scote! 
inquisitiveness. e was truly a pump. But when one 
was tired af being pumped, one could set him tatking about 
events he had witnessed. XK 

5. A representation of the action of or sound 
accompanying pumping. 

1883 Ye Taniee ced §& Pract, Teachiag v.53 Vt is use- 
less pumping on a kettle with the lid on, Pump, pump, 


| or partners on the upper 


PUMP. 


pump. The pump-handle goes vigorously.,but the kettle 
remains empty. 

III. 6. attrié. and Coméb. oa. General: attri- 
batlve, as pump gear, lift, machinery, pit, station, 
stroke, work; forming part of or belonging to a 
pump, esp. on board ship, as pump-bolt, -bore, 
-buckel (= Bucker 36.) 2), -carling, -cistern, 
~cheeks (m CHEEK 36. 13d), -clack (= Crack 56. 5), 
-cylinder, -dale (= DaLe3 1), foot, -leather, 
snail, ~piston, —_— (= PLUNGER 228), -shoe, 
spindle, -switch, -tube, -vafve; used In maklog, 
working, etc. pumps, as pup-augur, -bil, -boal, 
-can, -log, -shaft, -trough; objective, as pump- 
clip, -holder (of a pneumatic tice pump), -maker, 
-making, -scraper, -sinker, -sinking; also pumnip- 
driven, -like adjs.; b. Speclal combs,: pump- 
back, a wooden casing over a chain-pump to 
receive the water when raised (Knight Dict, Afeck. 
1875); pump-barrel, the tnbe or cylinder of a 
pump; +pump-bathing, bathing in which the 
water is pumped on the body or part of it: cf. 
sense tc; pump-bob, the mechanism by which 
the motive power Is applied to the actlon of the 
pump-rod at the top of the pump-shaft of a mine; 
pump-borer, ta) a borer of tree-trunks for pamp- 
barrels; (4) local name of the Spotted Wood- 
pecker; pump-box, (a) the casing or cap of a 
pump; (4) the casing or box in 2 pump con- 
taining one of the valves; pump-cart, an irriga- 
tion cart carrying n pump; pump-chain, the 
chain holding the disks of 2 chain-pump ; pump- 
coat, 2 canvas covering rouad a pump on the deck 
of 2 ship to prevent water getting through into 
the hold; pump-head, -hood: sce quots.; pump- 
hook: see quot.; pump-house, (a) the pump- 
room of a spa; (4) a place in which pumps are 
made; (c) 2 pumping statloa; pump-kettle, ‘a 
convex perforated diaphragm placed at the bottom 
of a pump-tube to prevent the entrance of foreign 
matters; a strainer’ Men pump-lug, an 
appendage (cf. Lua sé.4 32) on the cross-head of 
2 iocomotive by which the plunger of the feed- 


| pump is worked; +Pamp Parliament, a nlck- 


name for the Long or Pension Parliament of 
Charles IT; see quot.; pump-spear, -staff, a pamp- 
tod; pump-atock, the body of 2 pump Se ebster 
1847); pump-atopper, Naué., 2 plug for stop- 
ping a pump-barrel ; pump-thunder, a hird, the 
American bittem; the stake-driver; pump-vale 
= pump-dale, See also Pump-BRAKE, etc., and cf. 
verbal combinations in Pump v, 4. 


1835 Ure Philos, Manuf. 57 Cylindrical cavities for.. 
“pump-barrels. 1947 Gené/. Mag. XVII. 2276/2 The ether.. 
being discharged therefrom as fast as received, like as the 
water is in*pump-bathing. 1878 NV. Amer. Kev. CXXVI1. 
227, | hrought to the assistance of her commanding officer 
two heavy *pump-boats. 1789 Fatconen Dict. Marine, 
Cheville de potence de pompe, a long *pump-bolt, 1815 
Buanev Falconer’s Dict. Al., Pump-dolts,,.are two pieces of 
iron,. .one serves to fasten the pump-spear to the brake, the 
other as a fulcruoi for the brake to work nea 5756 Bare 

ie 


in PAtl, Trans, LI, 6 Without incurring the inconvenience 
of enlarging the *pum 3708 Lond. Gas, No, 4467/3 
A Wharf fronting the River of Thames,,.called the *Pump- 


boarer’s Wharf, 1848 Zoolagist VI. 2191 Tho greater 2nd 
lesser spotted woodpecker..are known by the most appro- 
priate name of ‘pump-borer’, 1697 Damrten Soy. round 
World (1699) 443 The two hollow sides were made big 
enough to contain a *Pump-boz in the midst of them both, 
3840 Creal Eng. & Arch, Fraé. U1. 41/1 The valves u the 
*pump bucket. a 362g Nomenct. Navalis (Marl, MS. 2301) 
if 6ob, Ve *Pamp-Can, is the Cann which they drawe 
water in to poure in to sh age and this is a greate Can, 
31867 Suvtn Sailor's Word-dh., *"Pump-carlines, the framing 
deck, between which the pumps 
pass into the wells. 3839 Une Dict, Arts 97a The water is 
drawn off in a spout to the nearest *pump-cistern. 1844 
Croil Exgin, & Arch. Jral. VU. 190/72 The common 
*pump clack, moving on a leather joint. 8ag J, Nicttotson 
erat, Mechanic 294 This tube ts continued down to the 
“pump cylinder, 187: Kincsixy Af Lart viii, A rusty 
pump-cylinder gurgled, and clicked, and bubbled. as6as 
Nomenct, Navairs (Har. MS, 2901) Hf. 60 b, Fe * Pum p-dale 
is as it were the Trough wherein the water doth ma al 
the Deck out to the skupperholes, 1800, c18g0 [see Dace" 1}. 
s8r5 Burney Falconer's Dict, M., “Pump-gears, any 
materials requisite for fitting or re: ing the ee 
1875 Ksicur Dict. Afeck., “Pump-head, an arrangement for 
causing all the water raised hy a chain-pomp to be directed 
into the discharge-spout instead of permitting = part to be 
thrown off by —e. force. 3908 Daily Caron. 6 June 
8/3 The Lea-Francis (bicycle) carries the abolition of clips 
ta the eatent of brazing the "pump-holders to the dawn tube. 
s81g Burney Falconer's Dict. i, * Pump-hood, a short semi- 
slindrical frame of wood, serving to cover the o C3 wheel 
ct.n Cur cite 3867 Suyru Sailor's Woerd-bh., “Pusip- 
kook, an iron rod with an and a hook, osed for drawing 
ont the lower pump-box when regoisite. 1742-9 J. Wooo 
Deser. Bath (1765) Uf. 11. v. 269 ‘The Conduits. three are 
enclosed within R: 3 the chief of which is, for its Emi- 
nence, stiled the "Pump Mouse. s8or R. Waanen Hist, 
Bath vy. v. 327 Building a pamp-house oc pump-room, in 
which the invalids might be snpplied with water fram a 
covered pump. 1863 a Baray Dockyard Econ. 114 The 
Portsmouth pump-house .. supplied 1,236 feet_of hand 
pumps. 1805 R, W. Dicxson Pract, Agric. 1.329 Expensive 


PUMP. 


-machinery of the *pump kind. 1497 Vaval Ace. Hen. Vil 
(1896) pai Layed ae aes e to the seid Ship—iijs. & for 
a Clampte iiijs. & a *pompe lether—iiij@, 1839 Uae Dict. 
Arts 972 Although from 20 to go fathoms be the commen 
length cf a *pump-lift, it sometimes becomes necessary to 
inake it much longer. ae A. Morrison Chidd of the Fago 

9 ‘Ihe sufferer's screams hada ecg regularity, 1857 
tex, P. Tuomrson Audi Add. 1, v. 16 That men in fine 
weather throw away their sterm-sails, and heave overboard 
their *pump-machinery. (a 2490 *Plump-maker 3 see Plump 
33.2). 13623 Canter, Marriage Licences (MS.), John Poole 
of Canterbury, pompemaker. 1825 Hone Every-day Ba. 
1, 1042 The worshipful company of pump-makers, 1534 
Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scott, Vi, 235 For tua hundreth 
*pomp nale xvd@, 1626 Carr. Suita Accid, Vag. Seamen 3 
The Carpenter .. is to hane the.,pumpe-nailes, skupper- 
nailes, and leather, 1677 J. Veanev 19 May in V7, Afem. 
469 The people about town call this the *Pump Parliament, 
alluding, as a little water put intoa pump fetches up a good 
deal, sofetc.], 1888 Hastuck Model Engin, Handyok, (1900) 
61 To give the "pump-plungera travel of § in. 1875 Knicur 
Dict. Mech. *Pump-scraper, a round Pie used fer cleaning 
out the pump-barrel, 1855 J. R, Leiraute Cornwall 
Alines 36 Three summeis were consumed in sinking the 
“pump shaft. 1§34 in Rogers Agric. & Prices (1882) INT, 
s69/2 (Richmond), 2 *pump shoes is. 1827 G. Dartev 
Sylvia 38 Uds my life! is their father a *pump-sinker? 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Aled. xxx. 418 In draining, 
*pump-sinking, and other similar occupations. 1789 Fatco- 
nEr Dict, Marine Giv, The *pump-spear. .draws up the 
box, or piston, charged with the water. 1903 Daily Chron, 
26 Sept. 6/1 We.. punctured Eyres six times, and sustained 
one half-hour’s delay through a broken “pump spindle, 
a 1600 ' Now, Gossop, 1 must neidis begon' 23 in Bannatyne 
Poews (Hunter, Cl.) 1080 If she be laik it may he soon 
espyed, The ‘pompstaff and the maner holls will try it, 1877 
Raymono Statist. Mines & Mining 164 The steam is con- 
ducted along the *pump-station from the main pipe to the 
pump, 1836 T. Wicksterp in 7vaas. Just. Civ. Engin. 1. 
118 The cylinder was 80 inches, the *pump stroke 9} feet. 
1891 Cent, Dict., Stake-driver,the American bittern.. called 
from its cry..pile-driver, ee Maes, thunder-pumper, 
etc, 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII, 212 Putting him into the 
*pump-trongh, Straw came and pumped upon him. ¢ 1635 

Aart, N. Botecer Diad. Sea Services (1685) 96 ‘he *Pump- 
vale which is the Trough, wherein the Water that is pumped 
ont runs along the Ship sides and so out of the Scoper holes, 
1844 Croil Eng. & Arch, Jrni. VI. 190/2 A mall show- 
ing the principal *pump valves used ti mining engineers. 
1868 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Puntp.valve, the moveable 
interior part or lid of a pump. 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Aoncy 
Chas. & Yas. (Canden) 112 For *pump werk and water 
carriage in Hyde Park. 

Pump (pemp), 54.2 Also 6 peumpe, pompe, 
6-7 pumpe. [Of cbseure origin; no word similar 
in form and sense has been found in other languages. 

Suggestions have heen offered of its identity with prec., 
and with Pomp sé, but without satisfactory grounds, The 
Ger. fees and puuphosen, which have been com- 
pared, are so called from their tubular or pipe-like legs ; 
and there does not appear in the early use of Aumps any 
clear connexion with fonrp or show. ie may have been an 
echoic word, suggested hy the dull flapping sound made by 
slippers, as distinct from the stamp of heavy shoes.] 

A kind of light shoe, originally often of delicate 
material and colour, kept on the foot by its close 
fit, and having no fastening; a slipper for indoor 
wear; hence (in 17-18th c.) applied to a more 
substantial low-heeled shoe of this character, esp. 
one worn where freedom of movement was required, 
us by dancers, couriers, acrobats, duellists, ete; 
now sfec., a light, low-heeled shoe, usually of 
patent leather and without fastening, worn with 
evening dress and for dancing. See also Pinson 2, 

15ss W. Watreman Fardle Facionsn. iii, 124 Their shoes 
are net fastened on with lachettes, but lyke a poumpe close 
aboute the focte. 1578 Frorio 1s¢ Frurtes 2b, 1 wil buye 
me a payre of Pantofles and Pumpes. r1g92 Suaxs. Rone, 
4 Ful, iv. 66 Thy Pump..when the single sole of it is 
worne, 1§98 Fioric, Scarfini...Also dancing pumps or 
little shooes. xg99 B. Jonson Av. Alan ont of Hunt. w. ii, 
The gallant’st conrtiers kissing ladies’ pumps. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury wu. 14/2 Pumps are shooes with single 
soles and no heels, 2706 Purtites (ed. Kersey), Pumps, a 
sort of Shooes without Heels us'd by Rope-dancers, Running 
Foot-men, &c. 1719 De For Crusoe 172 They were not 
like our English Shoes..; heing rather what we call Pumps, 
than Shoes. 1748 W, Srarrar Efistle 8 in Ramsay Poems 
(1877) TT. 274 Well hap’d with bountith hose and twa-sol’d 
Pumps, 1763 Brit, Mag. IV. 547 The flat-heel'd drudges 
now are thrown aside For the high pumps with toes of peeked 
pride, 1852 Tuackeray Essond 1. x, He was a very tall 
man, standiag in his pumps six feet three inches. 1880 

Fimes 21 Sept. 4/4 Slippers, called pumps, which have only 


one sole and ac insole, are also sewed in the old- 
fashioned way. 


.b. In Phrases (esp. in alliterative conjunction 
with fantofie: cf. PANTOFLE b). Zo keep toe in 
pump (dial.), to keep quiet or calm, not to get 
excited. 

3589 R. Harvey P?, Pere. (1860) 23 One standing all 
his pumps aad pantables will be ane a Shormsuer. Me 
Nasug Saffron Walden Wks, (Grosart) IIT. 55 Net ia the 
paatofles of his prosperitie.. but in the single-soald pumpes 
of his aduersitic. 1607 Beaumont IVoman Hater}. it, To 
it shall be bidden, .All pump aad pantofle, foot-cloth riders, 
1831-4 S. Lover Leg. Jre?, 172 So keep your tongue in your 
Jaw, and your toe in your pump. 1863 TRoLLore Kachel Ray 
xxiv, Keep your toe in-your pump, and say nothing, 

C. atirib., as ee Shoe, lie. 

1689 Lond. Gaz, No. 2484/4 Charles Russel, aged 14 years, 
+»Woolen Stockins, Pitch'd and Varr'd, Pump Shooes..; 
went away from his Master.., about 10 weeks since. 1904 


Daily Chron, 5 May 8/4 Th ic i 
pn eee y 8/4 The new pump tic is the generally 


1592 


Pump (pomp), v. Also 6 pompe, poump, 
6-7 pomp. ([l. Pump sd; cf. Du. pompen, G. 


pumpen, ¥, pomper, etc.) 

I. Literal senses. 

L. intr. To work a pump (in early use, always 
a ship’s pump); to raise or move water or other 


fluid by means ofa pnmp. 

1g08 Kennebie Flyting w. Dunbar 463 Thow spewit, and 
kest out mony a lathly lemp, Fastar than all the marynaris 
coud pomp. 1530 Patscr, 670/2 Pumpe a pace, for our 
shyppe leaketh. 2719 De For Crusoe i, (1840) 12 ‘The men 
-.told me that I..was as well able to pump as another. 
1872 Ravuonp Statist. Mines & Alining 207 A good engine 
for hoisting and pumping is on the ground. 

2. trans. To raise or remove (water or other 
fluid) by means of a pump. Chiefly with ont, 29. 

1530 Pauscr. 670/2, I pumpe up water hy a pompe. 1538 
Exvor Dicé., Senrtino, to pumpe vp water out of a shyppe, 
1653 Bocan Mirth Chr. Life 560 Thon hast many a leake, 
and..a great deale of water in thee.. pump it out at thine 
cyes, ere thy aay sink, 1742-9 J, Woop Deser. Bath 
(1765) I. L vité 70 if the hot Waters are kept from the Air, 
and pumped up directly from the Spring. 1815 J. Sita 
Panorama Se. & Art WU. 15 Wthis part of the apparatus be 
air-tight, the mercury may be pumped up into the tube. 
1872 Ravmonp Sterdist. Mines & Mining 272 A g-inch pi 
through which they pump the water. Afod, To pump the 
air out of a receiver, 

3. To free from water, etc. by means of a pump 
or pumps, Said simply in reference to a ship; of 
other things usually with extension, as 4o pzemp 
ary ox emply, 

€1650 Dennam Ofd Age 132 Ina ship..some sweep the 
deck, some pump the held. 1706 E. Warp Wooden World 
Diss. (1708) 34 Pumping a leaky Vessel. 1864 WessteR 
s.v., Zo pup a ship, to (cee it from water ae means of a 
pump. 1890 Jé/d. s.v., They pumped the well dry, 

4. To put (any one) under a stream of water 
from a pump: &, as a rough arbitrary punishment 
(in quot. 1838 f#ér. with upon); b. in medical 
treatment; cf also Pusrine wd/. sb. ? Obs. 

a, 1632 Brome Worthern Lasse 1. iv, A Divell in a most 
gentlewomanlike apparition. It had been well to have 
pumpd her. Isshee gone? 1642 Ord. & Declar. both Ho., 
Lords Day 8 They conveyed him to the pump and pumpt 
him. 1676 Suapwett Virtuoso uu. Wks. 1720 I. 345 Pump 
him soundly, impndent fellow! 18:8 Gent£ Alag. 
LXXXVIII. 11, 19/1 Publicly admonished for having been 
concerned in a riot, and in pumping a bailiff. 1838 D. 
Jerrotp Alen of Char. 1. viit. 251 Warn't you ence pumped 

n?..Ner never in the Stone Jug? 

. 1631 [see Pumr sd.) 1c]. 1631, 1797, 2840 [see Pump. 
Inc wdé, $6.) 1758 Mrs. Detanv in Life & Corr. (1861) 
TIT. ss Advised him to go to the Bath to bave his hip 
pumped. Peet 

5. To pump up: te inflate (a pneumatic tire, or 
the like) by pumping air into it. 

€1892 coléog. 1 must pump up my bicycle first. 1903 
Motor Anu, 302 ‘These tyres..are pumped up like an ordi- 
nary pneumatic, 

IE. Transferred and figurative senses. 

6. To draw or force up or out, in a manner 
likencd te the working ofa pump ; to move up,draw 
out, pour forth, or eject: said of the shedding of 
tears, the motion of the blood, the ejection of pro- 
jectiles from a gua (especially a machine-gun), etc. 

x60q Dexxer isé Pt. Honest Wh. xiii. Wks. 1873 11. 72 
Sheel pumpe water from her eyes,.in faster showers, Then 
Aprill when he raines downe flowers, 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 152 The waters, which the 
Sun is there incessantly pumping up. 1888 Lees & Cuutrer- 
aucx Brit, Columbia xxx, Unmindful of the rifte-shots 
which Cardie. ,would keep pumping at them (geese). 1899 
Alloutt's Syst. Med. VM. 614 The blood is then pumped 
(by the heart] into the soft brain tissue. rg0r St. J. Brop- 
rick in Daily Graphic 14 Nov. 6/2 Undiluted censure has 
been pumped upon us for the burning of Boer houses 

b. absol. or inir, 

3837 Marrvat Dog-jend ix, She vow'd she was so happy 
that she pump'd with beth her eyes. 1899 Daily News 
317 Nov. 7/5 Our men were exposed to fearful odds, especially 
with two quick-firers pumping at them. . 

7. trans, To subject (a person or thing) to a pro- 
cess likened to pumping, with the object of ex- 
tracting something ; to obtain something from by 
persistent effort; also, to drain, exhaust. 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch. 1v, iii, You shall be emptied, Don; 
pumped, and drawne Drie, asthey say. 1667 Fravet Saint 
fndeed (1754) 1 3 Others must pump their memories. 1828 
Scoir Betvothed Introd., The author, tired of pumping his 
own brains. 1881 W. B, Joues in Afacmn. Mag. XLIV. 128 
The farm is clean pumped out of capital once in every 
generation. 

; b. spec. To subject (a son) to such a process 
in order to elicit information; to ply with questions 
in an artful or persistent manner. 

1656 S?. Papers, Dom. CX XX. 49 (P.R.O.), I know not 
what MNF Provost means by his directions te you; 1 have 
bech pear of him, but he..will tell me no more. 169 
Clarke Papers (Camden) IV. 300 Fleetwood sent Deane 
+;to Sir Art. Haslewrigg to pumpe him. 1732 H. WALPOLE 
Lett. (1846) 11. 398, | am going to pump Mr, Bentley for 
designs, 1886 ESANT Childr, Gideon u. xxx, Pumping the 
old lady, who willingly told all she knew. 

8. To extract, raise, or bring forth by means 
likened to _the working of a pnmp, i.e. by persis- 
tent or factitious effort or art. Cf. PunPED Ppl. G1. 

2663 Burcer J//ud. 1. ii. 763 These words of Venom hase 
W hich thou hast from their native Place, ‘hy stomach, 
pump‘d te fling on me. 


3742 Youn Night Th. vin. 1322 | ING-BALL: see the latter. 


PUMPAGE. 


O how laborious is their Gaiety ! They scarce can..Pump 
sad me dill the Curtain falls. 1809 ManKin Gil Blas 
vu. v. P 6, I was ne longer ina situation for him to pump 
anything out of me. 1905 Westut. Gaz. 26 Aug. 3/2 After 
a good deal of pumping-up of indignation we reach the 
climax of the argument. 1 

b. To elicit (information, etc.) by such means. 
Const. on! of a person. 

3633 B. Jonson Tade Tub iy, iii, Ut stand aside whilst 
thou pump'st out of him His business. 1706 Hearse 
Collect. 31 Jan. (O.H.S.) I. 174 The whole design..was.. 
te pump and Fish some things out of them, 1852 R.S. 
Surtees Sfonge's Sf. Tour xiv, It..occurred to him, that 
be nme pump something out of the servant about the 
‘amily, 

9. intr. To work or exert oneself in a way 
likened to pumping, to labonr or strive a. for 
the obtaining or gaining of somcthing. 

2633 Marmion Antiguary wu |, Not to feed yon With 
further ho; or pump for more excuses. @1703 Burkitt 
Ou N. 7. John v. 43 [They should] rest satished in the secret 
testimony and silent applause of their own consciences, with- 
oul pumping fer papular applause. 1844 THacweray Crit. 
Rev. Wks, 1886 XXIIL. 213 In endeavouring to account 
for his admiration, the critic pumps fer words In vain, 

b. for the eliciting of information. 

1669 W, Simpson /lydrol, Chymt,.211 Expecting a.. lecture 
of their diseasé to be read thereon {on urine] which many 
physicians make a shift te do, pumping with a few con- 
siderable previous queries. 1734 Nortu £vam. 1.11. § 158 
(1740) t19 So he goes on with his Friend Booth, pumping 
about this same Reward, but nething, in certain, came ont. 
3847 Disragit Zaucred u. ix, ‘Well, are yeu in a hurry?’ 
said Lord Eskdale, gaining time, and pumping, 

10. To work with action like that of the handle 


or piston of a pump: see quots, a. frans. 

1803 Trans. Soc. Aris XXI, 400 (C. tock-making) The 
upper detent G being pumped off with the locking piece F, 
from the pins in the wheel A, 

b. detr. 

3887 M, Rossars West, Avernus 24x A hand-car coming 
along..with some section hands working it along hy means 
of the lever, ‘pumping’, as it is commenly called. 1888 
AmEnie Rives Quick or Dead xx, (1889) 234 She found the 
organ unlocked, and thonght she would see if she could get 
the sexton te pump for her. 1908 C. F, Hotper Big Game 
at Sea vii, 118 This is known as‘ pumping’ from the up-and- 
down motion of therod..; after some practice the motion is 
readily acquired, and the fish brought in with astonishing 
celerity. i s 

1L. ivans. (in quot. ref.) To work up as with a 
pump; toexcite. (Cf. 5.) 

1844 Tuackeray Contrib.to Punch, Punch in East iii, 1 
heard him roar out praises of, and pump himself up into 
enthusiasm for, certain Greck poetry. 

12. To cause to pant violently for breath from 
excessive exertion; to put completely ont of breath, 


Also with out. Usually in Zassive. 

1858 fsee Pumrso f64. @,2}. 1880in Mrs. P. O'Donoghue 
Ladies on Horseback (1881) 317 A Mexiean senora, whose 
favourite pace is a stretching gales without cessation, 
until her steed is perfectly pumped out, 1887 H. D. 
Taatte in Afacne Mag. July 177/1 Their patience, which 
is already showing manifest signs of disiress, will be com- 
pletely ‘pumped ' before long. 1899 F. V. Kirav Sfort E,C, 
A/rica itt, 36 Although pumped after our climb, we harried 
across the plateau, 

13. iar. Of the mercury in a barometer: To 
rise and fall instantaneonsly in the tube as a result 
of sudden local alterations of pressure or of me- 


chanical disturbance. 

3875 Beororp Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 79 note, 
Minute changes, uncbservable..owing to the pumping of 
the quicksilver, when the motion of the ship is vielent. 
r903 Edin. Rev, Jan. ape When the wind rises in a lyphoon, 
it blows in gusts and the mercury heaves in the barometer 
(‘pumps’ is the more usual expression). 

IIL. 14. Comd. Pump- is used to qualify names 
of mechanical contrivances in which an essential 
part moves out and in, like the plunger of a force- 
pump, as pump-cenire, -cylinder, -drill, -screw, 
spring. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 497, M, the pump 
spring to the detent. 1865 Tytor Larly fist. Man. ix. 
243 A curicus little contrivance, known to English tocl- 
makers as the ‘pump-drill'. 1884 F. J. Brivren UVatch § 
Clockri, 83 Although the fees may be set true with the 
pump centre, it is liable to be drawn a little in fixing. Jéid. 
216 [The] Pump Cylinder,.fis] a sliding telescopic gauge 
u by chronometer makers fer taking heights. 1901 7. 
Black's Carp. & Build. Scaffolding 52 Two sets of uprights 
are used, one set having pump screws and tbe other being 
provided with wedges. 

Pump, tnt. [Echoic.] A sound so represented ; 
adv., with this sound: see quot. 

1897 Westin. Gaz, 8 June2/ A certain number [of bullets] 
with great regularity went pum—pum—pump inte the earth- 
work, 

Pu-mpable, a. rare—% [f, PuMP v, +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being pumped. Hence Pumpabi'lity. 

1881 W. Winuams in Knowledge No. 5. 88 The pump- 
ability of the air from the receiver shows that fete.}. 


Pumpage (pe'mpédg). [f. Pusr v. + -ace.] 
The work done at pomptag, the qnanlity pumped. 

188: Sez, Amer. KLIV. 361 The pumpage for last year 
nmounted to 21,120,792,786 gallons, 1893 Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch 6 Nov. The total average pumpage is given as 
9,071,835 gallons. 

Pump-ball, obs. synonym of Punrer, Pump- 


PUMP-BRAKE., 


Pump-bra‘ke, The handle of a(ship’s) pump, 
esp. one having a transverse bar for several persons 
to work at it; = Brake sd.4 th. 

a v6as, Nomencl, Navalis (Hori, MS. 2301) If. 6ob, Me 
Pup-brake 1s the handle theie pumpe hy in the ordinary 
sort of pumnpes. 1738 Bradley's Fam, Diet. s.v. Pump, 
The Pumnp-Brake, by which the People pump up Water. 
tgos Munsey's Mag. XXV. 683/2 As the captain came on 
deck .. the cook struck bim over the hend with a pump 
brake, knocking him down, 

Pumpe, obs. form of Posrr, Pus. 

Pumped (pompt), a. [f. Pose 53.2 + -en 2) 
Weasing pumps ; Poph Ss on. 

x600 J. Lane Sout Tel-troth 325 Some dames are pumpt, 
because they liue in pom , Phat with Herodias they might 
uimbly daunce, Some in their pantophels too Stately stompe. 
1828 Blackw, Mag. XXIV. 48 Splay feet [of a sailor] 
Pumped and festooned on the instep witha bunch of ribbon, 
1836-9 Dickrns Sé, Boz, New Year, As if we were duly 
dress-coated and pumped, and had just been announced at 
the drawing-room door. 

Pumped (pompt), Af/.c. [f. Pur v, + -np 1) 

1. Obtained by pumping. Pumped-up (fig.), 
raised by an effort likened to pumping; artificially 
worked up; laboured: ef. Pump v, 8. 

3792 Many Wottstonece. Kights Wom, v. 209 Lover. 
like phrases of pumped up passion. 1863 Hucurs Lou 
Brown at Ox/, xii, A basin of fresh pumped water. 1904 
Westmt. Gaz. 31 Oct. 6/2 The mob orator, with his sham 
indignation and pumped-up enthusiasm. 

2. Pumped-out (also pumped), exhausted or out 
of breath with exertion; winded: ef, Pup @. 92. 

#858 R. S. Svatees Ask Afanuna liii, The first thing that 
attracted bis attention was his own pumped-out steed. 

Pumpee*. sonce-wd. [f. Pump v. + -Eel 2.] 
One who is pumped upon: see Pump v. 4a. 

3834 [see Pumper ! 3}. 

Pumpelmousse, variant of PospeLMoose Obs. 

Pumper! (po-mpo:). [f£ Pusp v, +-ER 1j 

1, One who or that which pumps or works a 
pamp; sec. + (a) the official in charge of the 
pump-room (at a spa) (ods.); (6) one in charge of 
the pumping-machinery ina mine, ete.;a pumpman; 
(¢) one engaged in a business in which pumping 
is the characteristle operation, e.g. brine-pumper. 

3660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. x, The fiame Jasted 
about two minutes from the time the Pumper began todraw 
out the air. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6127/3 The Mayor..of 
the City of Bath having appointed Carew Davis.. umper 
of all the Bath.waters. 3742-9 J. Woon Deser. Bath 
(t765) I. 1. xii. 224 The Pump House was immediately put 
under the Care of an Officer that bore the name of the 
Pumper. 3771 Smottetr Humph. Cl. 26 Apr The pumper 
fat Bath], with his wife and servant, attend within a bar; 
and the glasses, of different sizes, stand ranged in order 
before them. 3834 Blackw, Mag. XXXV. 647 To have 
gone and assisted at the ceremony of immersion,—whether 
as pumper or pumpee, I should not havecared. 3 Daily 
Chron, 18 Aug. 6/7 The accounts.. show that uring the 
Past year a rate of 2d. upon all brine oi earns bans Cale 

b. An exertion, race, or the like which pumps or 
pats one out of breath. col/og. 

3886 in Cassedl's Encycl, Dict. Z an 

2. U.S. An oil-well from which the oil is pumped 
up, as distinguished from a natural spring. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. 

+Pumper?2. Oés. 
-ERT] (See quot.) 

3623 Mippieton Afore Dissemblers yo i, 1 was but a 
Pumper, that is, a puller-on of gentlemen's pumps, 

il Pumpernickel (pa'mpamik’l), [G., also 
t pompernickel (in ase 1663); also (earlier) a lout, 
abooby. Origin uncertain.) Bread made (in Ger- 
many) from coarsely ground unbolted rye ; whole- 
meal rye bread: associated esp. with Westphalia. 

(The name was app. unknown in F, Moryson’s time: cf. 
Féin, (2617) 11, 50 Phat West-Phalians deuoure .. browne 
bread (vulgarly cranck droat, that is, sicke bread).) y 

3756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Germ. 11. 80 Their bread is of 
the very coarsest kind, ill baked, and as hinck asa coal, for 
they never sift their flour. The people of the country call 
it Pompernickel, 1839 Loncr. Hyperion ii, The devil take 
you, and your Westphalian ham, and pumpernickel! 5 
Blackw, Mag. May 604/1 It {dhurra} makes a coarse but 
not unpleasant bread rather resembling pumpernickel. 

+Pumpet, pompet, 7yfarr. Obs. Also 7 
Pompett. [a. obs. F. Aompetie a puff of ribbons, 
ete.in dress, = med. L. pompeta(t485 in Dn Cange); 
also a pumple, or pimple on the nose, . . pompelte 
@imprimenur, a Printers Pumpet-ball’ (Cotgr.). 
Ulterior origin uncertain; prob, connected with 
fompon, of which in some senses it wasa synonym ; 
ef, also PustrtnG-BALL.] 

Usually pumpet-ball: ctl See covered 
with sheep-skin, formerly used by printers for inking 
the type; an ink-ball. Cf. Bann sd.1 13. Also 
called pumip-hall, pumping-ball. 

(1598: cf. Pumpinc-part.] 3613 Corer, Pompette d'im- 
Srinteury, a Printers Pumpet-ball.. wherewith he beates, or 
layes Inke on, the Formes. 1653 Usqunart Raéelais i, 
xi, If, they did not sacrifice the Printers pumpet-balls [ Fr. 
les ponipeties}at Moreb, with a new edge set upon them by 
textletters. 3661 Beount Glossagr, (ed. 2), Puntpet-Bal, 1875 
Kyicur Dict, Mech. Pourpel,a printer's inking-ball, z 

Pump-ha:ndle, 5. ‘The handle by which 
a pump, esp. the ordinary hand- or house-pump, is 
worked; also /ransf. (see quot. 1794). 

Vow. VII. 


nonce-wod, [f. Pump 35,2 + 
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3794 W. Fritox Carriages (1801) If. Gloss, Pump or 
Plow flandtes, the tong projecting timbers, on the hind 
part of the Carria; on which the foot-board is placed, 
fbid. Naat, sBag  pigrockers Ofperat, blechanic 252 The 
quantity of water saised by each stroke of the ump-handle 
is Just as much as fills that part of the bore in which the 
ae works, 38a R.S. Suaress Sponge's Sp. Tour tzi, 

© ceased swinging [his]..arms to and fro like a pump. 
handle, 3883 [sce Pune 5! 5). 

b. attrib. Applied to movement resembling the 
working of the handle of a a 

1820 Sporting Mag. V11. 108 The pump-handle shake {of 

hands} is athe first which deserves notice, 3886 Besant 
Childr, Gideon, ix, One after the other gave him her hand, 
which Sam accepted with a pump-handle movement. 
_ Hence Pu-mp-handle 2, /rans. (collog.), to shake 
in greeting (a person’s hand, or a person by the 
hand) as if wor ing a pump-handle; to move (an 
arm, elc.) in such a manner; also intr; Purmp- 
handler, a hand-shake of this nature. 

1844 i; T. Hewett Parsons 4 IV. xxi, Exchanged the 
salute for a most hearty old English puinp-handler, 1868 
R.S. Suetees Ask Manma xxxii, In an instante the four 
were..pump-landling each other's arms as if they were 
going into ecstasies, x Riogr Haccarp A. Solonron's 
Atines xx, He and Sir Henry were pump-handliog away 
at each other, 

Pumping, 2/55. [f Pump v.+-1nG1.] The 
aetion of the verb Pus in various senses. 

t Dry pumping, pumping water on an particular part for 
curative purposes, without immersing the body. Uéds. 

. 3598 Hakcuyt Moy. I. 427 Notwit standing their pump- 
ing with 3 pumps, henuing out water with buckets,.. 
the shippe was halfe full of water ere the leake could be 
found and stopt. 3633 Jown2en Nat. Bathes xvii. (1632) 
332 The vse Vor Bath waters} is either general! to the 
whole body, as in bathing; or particular to some one 
part, as in bucketing or pumping. 1728 Pore Dane. u, 
354 And oh! (he cry'd) what street, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blankettings, and blows? 797 
Monthly Mag. (11. 509 To r water on those who 
Proctisd what we term medical pumping. 1806 Guide fo 

Vatering Places 27 Pumping in the King’s and Queen’s 
bath, ad. each hundred strokes; at the dry pump, 4d. each 
hundred strokes, 1840 Orig. Bath Guide 39 fe apartment... 
for douckhing or dry pum ing, f.¢. pumping on any particular 
part of the oy 1900 Daily News Likes 3/2 The harsher 
sound of the pumping of the Maxims, Iotchkiss, .. and 
machine guns in general. dé. 27 July 8/5 Great Damage 
by Brine Pumping. 

b. jig. See Yume v. 7. 

1635 A. StTaFFoap Fes, Glory (1869) 9 Can Patience itselfe 
indure their tedious pumping for improper phrases, 1678 
Quack's Academy 7 A Previous umping, by apt and wary 
Questions. 3809 Mackin Gil 
her, though by hard pumping, that Don Ambrosio’s castle 
was but a short league from Ponte de Mula. 3883 W. S. 
Gusert Foggerty's Fairy u, By a judicious course of 
Puniping, I shall find out exactly how I'm situated. 

0. concr. pl, Proceeds of pumping. 

3800 f/ull Advertiser 27 Sept. 2/1 For sale hy the candle, 
«+7 casks olive pumpings. 

d. atérid, and Comé., as pumping-trough, -well; 
esp. in reference to the machinery used in raising 
or moving water in mines, water-works, or sewape- 
systems, air in refrigerators, etc., as pumping- 
chamber, -engine, -plant, ~shaft, -statiors. 

3739 LaBeive Short Ace. Piers Weston Bridge 47 Wt may 
be drained dry..by Pumping, or other Engines. 1813 
Sporting Mag. XLU, 213 The plaintiff was pulled out of 
the pumping-trough. 3838 Croi/ aac ‘rad. 1. 289/2 
Being deprived of the pumping well and drain from Wap. 
ue 1868 Daily News 41 Faly, All the sewage. has 
to lifted, and for this purpose there are four pumping 
stations, 3893 /éfd. 5 July 5/7 The Wheatley scam..access 
to it is ohtained from the pumping shaft by a cage. 1906 
Westnt, Gax. 19 Apr. 5/3 He went to the pumping-room.. 
to ask when the refrigerator would be started. 

Pomping,///.2. [f.as prec. +-1no2,] That 
pomps ; in quot. 1812, issuing as from a pump; in 
1856, resembling the working of a pump. 

3812 H. & J. Smitn Rey. Addr. ix, The firemen terrified 
are slow To bid the pumping torrent flow. 3856 A. R. 
Wattacr in Aan, Nat. Hist, Jaly 27, A female Mias. .utter- 
ing at intervals a loud, pumping grunt. 

+Pumping-ball. Oés. [History obscure. 

As obs. F. pompette was oo with pomfpon, it 
seems possible that oe ¢@ was corrupted from 
*fompon-dall = pumpet-ball.) . 

= Posrer-da/f; ulso called by Florio pump-ball, 

3598 Frozio, Twdice, a printers inke bals, called pumping 
bals, wherewith they beat the letters in the forme ying n 
the presse. [363s a Printers inke-balles or pump-bal =i 

So + Pu‘mping-nail, a nail used in fastening the 
leather on a printer's ink-ball, or ' pumping-ball’ 
to the stock. 

3683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., Printing xi.vi, pax For Pelts 
or Leather, Ball-Nails or Pumping. Nails, Wool or Hair.. 
the Press-man generally eases the Master-Printer of the 
trouble of choosing. 1688 R. Hots Armoury in. jor/t 
Pumping Nails, with round Heads. [Cf 3888 Jacont 
Printers’ Vocad,6 Balt nails, tacks or clouts used for fasten. 
tng on the coverings of the old ink-balls.} 5 

Pumpion, variant of Pompion, pumpkin. 

Pumpkin (py-m?kin). Also 7-9 pompkin, 
8-9 pumkin, 9 (U. 5S.) punkin. [An altered 
form of pumpion (see Pomrioy), with the ending 
conformed to the suffix -K1x. In U.S. the m7 is 
often further assimilated to the 4, the word being 
pronounced (po'nkin), and sometimes spelt punhin, 
esp. in comb.] 


(Ate este ‘oD { got out of « 
id 


PUMPKIN, 


G The large fruit of a cucnrhitaceons lant 
Cucurbita £2pe), egg-shaped or neatly globular 
with flattened ends; widely cultlvated for the 
Neshy edible layer next to the rind, which Is used in 
cookery, esp. for pies, and as a food for cattle; in 
U.S. applied spec. to particular varteties In dis- 
tinction from the squash. 

(1647 Wano Simp. Cobler 67 He would come over to us, to 
helpe recruite our pumpkin blasted braines.) 1670 1), Dexton 
Deser. New Vor’ (1845) 3 Tobacco, Hemp, Flax, Pumpkins, 
Melons, &e, 706 Pritutaps, Fanipion or Pusnphin, x sort 
of Fruit of the nature of Melons. r9sa tr. Pomet's Hist, 
aon [. 155 Cotton-Seeds, made iite those of Pumkins. 
3833 L. Ritcwix Wand. by Loire 63 A single pumpkin could 
sOsz Cantyce Misc. £ss., The 
I er with mere appetite for pumpkin, 

b. The plant pr ucing thts froit; a trailing 
annual, growing often to a great length, having 
heart-shaped five-lobed leaves, and flowers of a 
deep ae Also called prumphin-vine, 

3698 Fryer E. /ndia & P. sos Planted with.. Pompkins, 
Cucumbers, Gourds, 3789 Danipter’s Voy. U1. 455 Great 
Pumkin, its froit striated, round, but somewhat Gattish, 
mixt with white and red, but within yellow. 1877 A. B, 
Epwaros Uf Nile avii. 463 A wall of enctosure overgrown 
with wild pumpkins, 

2. fig. &. Applied contemptuonsly to the body 
oy person; hence ‘a stupid, self-important person’ 
(Funk's Stand, Dict.). Cf. Powpion ay 

1830 Gat Lawrie T. ob But I ain‘t a pumpkin, the 
Squire he knows that. 3878 Vittant Life & Times Machia. 
vedlf (1898) 11. ix. 333, I wish to rid myself of chis pumpkin 
of a body. 2885 R. Bainces Nero u. i, 11) let Rome know 
how pumpkin Claudius died [ef. punpkinification below]. 

b. U.S. slang. A Person oy matter of import- 
ance; esp. in phrase some pumpkins (or punkins). 

1848 Ruxton Far West 178 Afore { left the settlements 
I know'd a white gal, and she was some punkins, s8s3 
Basten Upper Ten Thousand 216 We being punkins were 
of course among the invited. [Note] A slang expression of 
young New Vork for people of value and consequence. 3 
Daily News 10 Mar. 3/1 tiving..from Piccadilly to Ham- 
mersmith, he [H. W. Beecher] quaintly said; "London is 
some pumkins, { tell you ‘—a profound Americanism, which 
§8 supposed to convey a wholly unutterable approbation and 
surprise, 

3. A sea-cucumber. (Eastern U.S. /ocal.) 

3897 Kirtinc Captains Courageous iv, 102 Stripping the 
sea-cucumbers that they called pumpkins, 

4. atirié, and Conid., na pumphin-chip (Curr sb 
2b), ground, hind,-shell, vines pumpkin-coloured, 
purple adjs.; pumpkin gourd = sense 1 ; pump- 
kin lantern, a lantern made of the rind of a 
pumpkin hollowed out so as to be translucent ; 
pumpkin-pio, a pie of which pnmpkin is a chief 
ingredient; in U.S. consider especially appro- 
priate to Thanksgiving day; pumpkin-pline, a 
variety of the White Pine: see quot. 

3862 T. W. Hiccinson Army Life (1870) 21 Preserves made 
of *pumpkin-chips. 1873 ' Susan Coouipoy,'IVhat Katy did 
at Sch, 12 She saw a big, “pumkin-coloured house. "1822 
Hortus Anglicns 11, % ucurtita Pepo, Pompion, or 
*Pumpkin Gourd. 799 Wasnincton IF rit. (1893) XIV, 223 
The large lot..is to have cats sown on the potato and 
“pumpkin ground. 3745 Pococnx Descr. Fast 11.t. 181 A 
dish of the *pumkin kind, dressed after their way. 184. 
Lows. Biglow P, Ser, 1. v, Something more than a 
“pumpkin-lantern is required to scare manifest and irre- 
trievable Destiny out of her path, 1837 J. Parmer 

rei, Trav. U.S. (3818) 242 Two dishes... peculiar to 

ew Engiand,..toast dipped in cream and *pompkin pie. 
z Worttiern Pumpkin 24 Ab! on Thanksgiving day.. 
What calls back the past, like tho rich Pumpkin pie? ied 
Daily News 29 Nov. 6/3 A_very favourite dish, especially 
among the poorer classes of America, is Lig a ple—pro- 


furnish a fortaight’s pottage. 
OperaV 11. 127 A born nig, 


nounced ‘punkin’, 3809 Kexpat. 7'rnv. | { s45 Of the 
white pioe the lumberers distinguish two varieties, one of 
which they call *punkin pine... The ne rn (pompion) 

fine grain of the 


they employ on account of the softness a 
w 3898 C.K. Paut tr. Hauysman's En Route ii. 27 
Clad lodice an en , *pumpkin-purple 
and wine lees. 38 AWTHORNE Twice-told T. (1853) 1. 
v. 8x Crop it [hair] fortbwith, and that in the true *pampkin- 
shell fashion, 3844 Warrtier Pumpkin 32 Telling tales of 
the fairy who travelfed like steam, Ina pompkin-shell coach, 
with two rats for her team! 3 Baxen Nile Tribat. ix. 
(1872) 342 He had patches apon his cranium as bald as a 
pumpkin shell. 840 J. Burs. Farmer's Comp. 67 Weeds, 
potato and *pampkin vines, and other vegeta’ matters, 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Pusmpkinish a., resembling 
or akin toa pumpkin; Purmpkinism, ? pompous 
behavionr or language ; Pumpkinity, the nature 
or quality of a pumpkin (after divinity); also 
Pumpkinification (suggested by the travesty 
(ascribed to Seneca) of the apotheosis of the Roman 
emperor Claudius Czesar under the title of ‘apo- 
colocyntosis*, Gr. dwoxoAoxtyrewois transformation 
into a pumpkin, f. xoAoxtv@y pumpkin], Pumyp- 
kinify v., Puempkinize v., o make a pumpkin 
of, dyslogistic terms for extravagant or absurdly 
uncritical glorification. 

3856 Menivate Rom, Emp, V. |. 602 mote, Seneca wrote 
a satire on the deification of Claudius to which he gave the 
name of Afocolocyntosis (or *pumpkinification),  s904 
Spectator 15 Oct. 559/1 The writer .. has .. piven us, not 
an_apotheosis, but a pumpkinification of the Emperor 
William II, 1899 Aaa” 8 Jal 7/3 The ealeyry 

Emperor Claudius, who has gone down to posterity as 
a al v*pumpkinifed by Seneca, 3884 Saf. Rev. 6 
Dec.731/1 The phrases whereby the *pumpkinifier leaaa 


PUMPKIN-HEAD. 


his pumpkin. ming Caatyie Misc. Ess., Nigger Question 
(1872) VII. tor All this frait..so far beyond the merely 
*pumpkinish and grossly terrene, lies in the West India 
Inads. @ 1835 Mas. Hemans in H. F. Chorley Afewz. (1837) 
Ti. 18 There will be an outpouring of spirit o! *Pumpkinism 
upon me the moment 1 get back. 1856 Merivate Kons, 
Emp. V.\. 601 The senate decreed his divinity, Seneca 
translated it into *pampkiaity. 

Pu-mpkin-head. U.S. collog. a. A head 
having the hair cut short all round : see quot. 1781. 
b. A big head like a pumpkin, | ¢. A person having 
a pumpkin-head (cf. Round-head), &. A man 
with a head compared to 2 pampkia, a stupid 


fellow, a dolt. : p 
31781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 195 Newhaven is cele- 
brated for having given the name of pamkin-head to all the 
New-Englanders. It originated from the Blue Laws, which 
enjoin every male to have his hair cut round by a cap. 
When caps were not to be had, they substituted the hard 
shell ofa pumkia, which being put on the head, .the hair is 
cut by the shell all round the head, 1892 Zaucwitt Child. 
Ghetiol. iii. go Children..with great pumpkin heads. 


Hence Pu’mpkin-hea:ded a., having a head 
compared to a pumpkin, stupid. 

[1607 Watincton Of¢. Glass 126 Like Bumpion headed 
Solonists they looke.} 1835-40 Hatraurton Clockut. (1862) 
244 They ain't pot two ideas to bless themselves with, the 
stupid, punkia-headed, consaited blockheads ! 

Pumpkinification, etc.: see PUMPKIN. 

Pu:mpkin-seed, a. The flaitish oval seed of 
the pumpkin. b. A fresh-water fish of North 
America, Lepomis gibbosus, the sun-fish, pond- 
perch. ©. Applied locally ia U.S. to a yacht-built 
sailing-boat, and to a row-boat having the shape of 


a pumpkin seed. 

1781 S. Pereas fist. Conuecticut 243 Maize..is planted 
in hillocks three feet apart, five kernels and two pumkin- 
seeds in 2 hillock. 1857 Gaav First Lessons Bot. (1866) 8 
In the pumpkia-seed,..it is less than aa eighth of an iach 
Jong. 1860 Bartiett Dict. Amer., Pumpkin-Seed,.. 
common in fresh-water poads and lakes. They are so called 
from theirform. In the river St. Lawrence I have seen them 
from six to eight inchesia length. 1862 Lown. Biglow P, 
Poems 1890 Ii, 243 ‘he bream, Whose on'y business is to 
head up-stream, (We call ‘em punkia-seed). 1888 Goone 
Amer, Fishes 64 The ‘Pumpkin seed* and the perch are 
the first trophies of the boy angler. 

Pumple, obs, and dial. variant of PrMpLe. 

1§a3 Firzuras, Surv. xxx, (1539) 51 Except they haue 
many small pumples and springes about the rotes, 1601 
Sin W. Coanwacuis £ss. ul. xiv. (1631) 252 Like a pumple 
the childes age of a sore. 1798 Anti-Facobin, New Mo- 
rality 296 Flamiag cheek and pample nose. 

Pumplemousse, -mus, -nose, var. POMPEL- 
MOOSE Oés. 

Pu-mpless, a. [Sce -LEss.] Without a pump. 

1899 Daily News 9 Nov. 8/1 The majority depend upon 
pumpless wells, 

Pumpman, Also pumpsman. A man who 
works a pump; sec. one who attends to the 
pumps in a coal or other mine. 

1776 G. Sempre Building i Water 45 That subterrancous 
Water..never failed..to contribute greatly to the iacrease 
of the Pump-mens Labour. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 22 May 8/2 
The Penasylvania coal strikers threaten to call out the 
engineers and pump-mea, which would result in the flood. 
ing of the mines. s90a Blackw. Afag. Aug. 191/1 [He] 


speculates on which of his two pumpsmen will prove the 
weaker. 


Pump-rod. A rod (Rop sd. 94) connecting | 


the piston or plunger of a pump with the motive 
power; ia mines a heavy fron or woodea beam 
or system of beams, 

1825 J. Nicnoison Oferat. Mechanic 178 A pull at both 
ends of the beam, at the one end by the weight of the pump- 
rod. 1834-6 Bartow in Encyel, AMetrop. (1845) VIII. 101/1 
The beam and pump-rods, sometimes weighiag many tons, 
1855 J. R. Lewrcniuo Cornwall Mines 192 The whole 
column of puinps in a shaft is worked by a single pump-rod. 

Pu'mp-room. A room or building where a 
pump is worked; sfec. a place at a spa where 
the medicinal water is dispensed for drinking, etc. 

The latter use arose at the King's Bath in Bath (England) 
where early in the 18th c. a huilding was erected for the 
shelter of the users (drinkers and bathers) of the water, 
which was supplied from the cisterns hy pumping; the 
buildings were in course of time elaborated, features of the 
Kursaal being added; the name has been adopted and 
applied to buildings serving the same pw at other spas, 
,lazo7 W. Outvea Pract, Diss. Bath. Waters ve (1719) 63 
The Inconvenieacies [at Bath]..are much less, since the 
erecting a new Pump, and a convenient warm and d 
Gallery to walk in.) 1742-9 J. Woop Deser. Bath (765) 1. 
ui, xi, 222 As the Passage on that Side the Bath was no 
more than nine Feet hroad, the Corporation resolved [¢ 1704] 
to place the Pump Room over it. 1771 SMottetr /Hunph, 
Ct 26 Apr. i, The pump-room which is crowded like a 
Welsh fair. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 111, 68/2 (Bath) At 
the King's bath is a handsome pump-room, where the 
gentlemen and ladies go in a morning to drink the waters, 
1828 Orig. Bath Guide 26 The Great Pump-room is 60 feet 
long. .. Ia the centre of the south-side isthe pump. 1838 
Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. 407/2 Dr. Strnve’s estublish. 
meat {at Dresden] .. consists of baths and a pump-room, 
€1900 Guide Buxton 12 The chalybeate water is also 
obtained at the Pump Room. At the western end of the 
Pamp Room is the Pablic Pump, which is supplied from the 
same spring, 

Pump-tree. A length of tree-trunk used as 
the body or stock of a hand-pump, or as a water- 


pipe; the stock, barrel, or cylinder of a pump. 
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1617 in Earwaker Sandéach (2890) 136 Item a Levill and 
a staffe vjt..pumptree v*. 1725 Bradley's Fant, Dict. sv. 
Pum, The Pumf-Tree, which is that Part that stands more 
above the Earth, or Topofthe Well. 1829 R. Stuaar Anced, 
Steam Engines ae Employed .. for boring the wooden pipes 
or puniptrees, used to convey water. 1844 ivilEng.§ Arch. 
Frail. V.352/2 1a Corawall the cast iron pump-trees exposed 
to the action of mine water were very speedily destroyed. 


Pump-water. Water obtained from below 
the surface of the soil by means of a pump, as 
distinguished from rain-water, spring-water, etc. 

1663 Bovis Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos.it, iv. 115 Very many 
Pamp-waters will not bear Soap, as Rain-waters. ,will do. 
1769 Extis in PAI Trans, 1.1X. 142 Some | put into very 
hard pamp-water. 1836-41 BRanne Chezt. (ed. 5) 169 The 
coldest pump-water that can be procured. 

Pu'mp-well. a. A casing or compartment 
in a ship in which the pumps work ; the ‘ well’ of 
aship. b. A well having a pump combined with 
it; a receptacle in which water is collected to be 


removed by pumping. 

a. [1626 Cart. Smitn Accid. Yng, Seanten 11 The Pumpe, 
the pumpes-well.] 1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marine (reo), 
Archiponpe, the paump-well. 1799 H/udl Advertiser 28 Dec. 
3/3 ‘I'he unhappy man was found suspended in the pump- 
vail of the ship. 

b. 1812 Sip J. Sexctate Syst, 27usb. Scot. 1. 358 If a run- 
niag stream canact be obtained..a pump-well..may supply 
its place. 1824 Miss Fraates Jnher. viii, A nose like the 
handle of a pumpwell. 1884 Xep. to Ho. Repr. on Prec. 
Metals of U.S. 652 The rest..is..collected by pipes into 
the pump-well, whence it is games! up hack to the supply 
tanks, near the pans. 1885 R. L. & F. Stevenson Dyna- 
uiiter xiii. 197 A pump-well that ran poison. 

Pumy, pumyce, etc.: see PUMICE, -STONE. 

Pan (pza), sé.) Also 7-8 punn. Lappe 
first, wilh its cognate Pun z.1, soon after 1660. Of 
unascertained origin ; see Note below.] 

The use of a word in such a way as to suggest 
two or more meanings or different associations, or 
the use of !wo or more words of the same or nearly 
the same sonnd with different meanings, so as to 


produce a humorous effect; a play on words. 

1662 Davven Wild Gadi, 1.1, A bare Cliach will serve the 
turn; a Carwichet, a Quarterquibble, or a Puna. 1670 
Eacuaro Cont. Clergy 37 Wits both ancient and modern 
..that never... received their improvements hy employing 
their time in puns and quibbles. 1673 S"too Aim Bayes 92 
If this. be no quibble, but a pun. 1683 E. Hooxea Prof. 
Pordage's Mystic Div. 15 What of Whims and Shams, Punns 
and Flams, Sraltiloquions Dialogs? 1711 Anoison Specs. 
No. 61 P6 Having pursued the History of a Puna,..1 shall 
here define it to bea Conceit arising from the use of two Words 
that agree ia the Sound, hut differiathe Sense. 1727 Porr, 
etc, Art Sinking x.97 The Paronomasia or Pun, where a 
word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks twice as much 
by being split. 1746 Smottett Reproof 176 Debauch’d 
from sense, let doubtful ineanings run The vague conun- 
dram and the prarient pun. 1830 D‘IsaaeLi Chas, /, 111. 
v.74 Laud..turned out Archy, the King’s fool, for a pun 
{viz. for saying as grace ‘ Great praise he to God, and little 
Laud to the devil ', or words to that effect], 1870 L Estzancr 
Miss Mitford 1. v. 157 Even Shakespeare's magic is not 


| proof against the artillery of puns. 


b. attrib. and Comb., as pun-hater, -trap ; pun- 
abhorring, -admiring, -proof, provoking adjs. 

ajai-a Amuegast Terra Fit. No. 39. 204 It_is no wonder 
that a panning monarch produced a mce of punning and 
pun-admiring liege subjects. 1742 SNenstone School. 
mistress xi, ‘Lhe tufted basil, pun-provokiag thyme. 1830 
G. Cotman Br. Grins, Rent Freshman (2872) 448 The 
intolerant pun-hater. 1839 
ILI. 202 [He] frequently laid Rue ihee and quit hieanaers 
of which he took advantage. 1 W. E. Hentevy in Ward 
Eng. Poets 111. 230 A good and cheerful talker, whose piety 
was not always pun-proof, 

Hence (sonce-words) Punless a., void of puns ; 
Puniet, a litile pun; Punnage, punning; 
Pu-nnic, Punnical adys., of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by puns; Punnigram [after ¢f7- 


| gram], a punning saying or mot; Punno‘logy, the 


subject or study of puns. 

1716 Swirt (folio broadsheet), God's Revenge against 
Puaning...[Signed] ‘the *Punless and Penyless J. Baker, 
Knight’, 1864 Reali 6 Apr. 8 Let our ingenious drama- 
tists try their hands at a punless burlesque with some real 
fun aad interest in it. 1819 Coteaioce in Lit, Kem. (1836) 
I]. 287 The *punlet, or pun-maggot, or pun intentional, 
21849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 i. 564 Such chapters 
of *puanage as Hood was in the ey of committing 
to paper. 1713 Biacu Guard. No. 36 heading, What 
Rebuses exalt the *Punnic fame} azaz Amueast Jerre 
Fil, xxxix, (1 54) 204 Punning is not intirely banish’d from 
the pulpit... .Some persons have alledged..that this pun-ick 
art 1s of divine institution. 1780 R. Graves Euphrosyne 
Il. 150 *Pannical, 1835 Tait's Mag. 11. 420 Much that is 
merry and wise, puanical andeatertaining. 1888 Huxcey in 
Life (1900) II. xiii, 211 You. .havealready made all possible 
epigrams and “punnigrams on the topic. @1744 Por 
¢ od.), He might have been better instructed in the Greek 

puanology. 1826 Examiner 179/2 The extreme antiquity 
of some of the described incidents and punnology. 

{Note, Pun was prob. one of the clipped words, such as 
cit, 106, 0b, s1tob, which came into fashionnble slang at or 
after the Restoration, Longer equivalents, found a 1676, 
were Punner and Punpicaion; the former app. n dim. 
of pun, It has been suggested that vw might originally 
be an abbreviation of It. puntigéo, small or fine point, 
formerly also a cavil or quibble (‘ cavillazione, sottighiezza 
nel ragionare, o nel disputare ', Vocad, Delta Crusca), a pun 
heing akin to genes and that pundigrion might perh. be 
& perversion, illiterate or humorous, of puntigtio. This 
appears not impossible, but nothing has heen found in the 


Moataaty Husband Hunter | 


PUNAISE. 
1 early history of gx, or in the English uses of punctitio, to 


confirm the conjecture] 
Pun,sé.2 Also8 punn. [Related to Puy v.2] 


1. A layer or bed of clay to prevent leakage. ?0ds. 

1795 J. Paiturs Hist. Inland Navig, 365 A bed (techni. 
cally a funn) of clay, to prevent the water weeping through 
the arches. 

2. A punner, a pounder, a rammer. /ocad, 

rg0s J. ‘I’. Mickterawarre Let. 15 Sept. (MS.), Pun, a 
sort of great pestle for heating mortar. 

Pun (pen), v1 [Goes with Pun 50.1] 

1. intr, To make puns; to play on words. 

1670 Eacuiann Cont, Clergy 33 Whether or no punning, 
qa and that which they call joquing, and such other 

elicacies of wit. might not be very conveniently omitted? 
2706 Pwitiirs (ed. 6), Pur, to quibble or play with words. 
1927 Swirt God's Rev. agst. Punning Wks. 1755 11.1. 171 
One Samuel an Irishman, for his forward attempt to pun, 
was stunted in_his stature. 1729 in Pope Dune. 1. 63 
note, A great, Critick formerly .. declared He that would 
pun would pick a Pocket. 1817 Cornaince Biog. Lit. 
xxiii, (1819) 292 Edgar in Lear, who, in imitation of the 
ipsy incantations, puns on the old word sa/y, a hag. 1829 

viTon Devereux 1. iii, 1 punned and jested, 

Fig. 1698 Farquitar Love & Bottle 1. ii, Here, here, 
master ; how it [wine] puas and quihbles in the glass! 

2. trans. To bring or drive by punning. 

1711 Avpison Sfect. No. 61 P a The Sermons of Bishop 
Andrews. are full of them [puns]. The Sinner was punned 
into Repentance. 1888 Crawroao With imenortals 11. xii. 
131 To be punned to death, sir, would he equally horrible. 

Pun, 2.2 [Early and dial. var. of Pounp v.1] 

1, trans, = Pounn v.] in various senses. 

1589-1903 [see Pounn v.! 1B, 2B). 

2. spec. (in technical nse). To consolidate by 

unding or ramming down (as earth or rubble, 
in sclting poles, etc., or making a roadway); 
= Pounn v.1 6, 

1838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 8 The materials shall 
be. well punned, rammed and beaten down. 1876 Parece 
& Swewaicnt Telegraphy 196 Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon good sound punning. The earth, as it is thrown 
in, should be thoroughly well punned at every stage, 1879 
Cassell’s Techn, Educ. W. 95 The material used for the 
puddle..should be carefully punned in thin layers so as to 
secure that no vacuities are left in any part. 

b. To work 2 to a proper consistency with a 
punner. 

Lo W. Parsons in Fowler Corr. (priv. printed 1907) 
534 Barrow lime mortar and washed sand made through a 
fine riddle and punned up to a proper Mirae using as 
little wateres pene (1907 Note, Well worked up with a 
pun ‘, a wooden implement something like a great pestle.) 

Hence Pu‘nning vé/. sb.; also in comb, puvn- 
ning-block, a mechanical rammer. 

1838 Sinms Pudlic Wks. Gt. Brit. 33 The operation of 
punning or packiag performed, until the brickwork is 
complete. 1875 Preece & Sivewatcnt Telegraphy 190 
No matter how well the panning and ramming may be done 
after the pole is planted,..a considerable time will always 
elapse before the earth settles back to its former condition. 


|| Puna (p#ni). (Peruvian, in sense 1.] 

1. A high bleak plateau in the Peruvian Andes; 
spec. the table-land lying between the two great 
chains of the Cordilleras at an elevation of more 


than 10,500 feet, 

3623 Purcnas Pilgrimage vin. i. (1614) 721 There are other 
Deserts in Peru, called Punas, where the Ayre cutteth off 
mans life without feeling. 1745 P. Tuomas Jon, Anson's 
Voy. 9 Vicunnas,. breeding..in cold aad desert-Places, 
which ie call Punas, 1860 Gosst Romance Nat. Hist. 
| so It snuffs the thin air..in those loftier ridges which the 

eruvians term estan where the elements appear to have 
concentrated all their sternness. 1885 J. Bate in Freud. 
Linn, Soc. XXII. 6, Tam inclined to place the lower limit 
of the Alpine zone on the guna at about 12,000 feet. 

2. Difficulty of breathing arising from a too 
rarefied atmosphere; mountain sickness. 

1842 Duncuison Med, Lex, Puna, a sickness common in 
the elevated districts of S. America, 1845 Daawin Voy. Wat, 
xv. (1873) 322 The short breathing from the rarified atmo- 
sphere is called hy the Chilenos ‘puna’, 1903 Longmt. 
Mag. July 218 José. .was suffering from puna, 

3. Comb. Purna-wind, a cold dry wind which 
blows from the Cordilleras across the Puna. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Puna, Punahlite, var. Poon, PooNaHurte. 


Punai'se, pune'se. Ods.exc.asFr, Forms : 
a. 6— punaiae (pisnéi-z); also 6 punayse, 6-8 
punese (pizniz), 7-8 puneze, punice, 38 
punaize. £8. 6-8 punie, 7 puny, -ee (pisni), 
b. F. punatse (pting-z) a bed-bug, prop. fem. of 
the adj. punais stinking, fetid, The form puncee, 
punie oxose as a false singular of punese: cf. 
cherry, Chinee.| A bed-bng. Also, with defining 
words, applied to other noxious insects. 

a. 1§1§ BARCLAV Eglages iii, (1570) Bvj/2 Make thee, 
readye. . For lise, for fleas, punaises, mise and rattes. 1569 
J. Sanronn tr. Agrippa's Van, Artes 138 Gnates, paneses, 
flies. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ix. 402 The lenues. .driueth 
away the stinkiag punayses. 1601 Hottann Piiny 11. 356 
The said punices ought to be lapped in a reddish clout of a 
carnation colour. 1669 Davenant Afan's the Master n. i, 
They sleep so soundly that Paneses cannot wake'’em. 1678 
Butter f/ed, ui. 1. 437 His Flea, his Morpion, and 
Punese, H’ had gotten for his proper ease. 171a Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 61 Nor..will it so much as suffer any Puaaises, 
or Bugs..to live, 1815 Kraay & Sp. Zutomot. wv. (1818) 1. 
342 On dissecting the brain of 1 woman there were found in 
it abundance of vermicles and punaises. 


PUNATOO. 


. 1998 Fronio, Cénie, a kinde of vermin in [talic that.. 
hiteth sore, called punies or walt-tise. 1602 Hotcano Pliny 
Il. xxtx, iv, Punies or wall lice, the most ill-favored and 
filthie vermine of all other, and which we toth and abhorre 
at the verie naming of them. 1657 W. Cores Adam in 
Eden clxvi, Called o wall-touse or puny in English. 1681 
Geew Afusean 1. vit. ii, 171 The Great Winged Punee, 
Cimex sylvestris alatus major, 1735 VWeaocey Fant, Dict, 
sv. Kasberry bush, ‘The Strawberry-Bushes are infested 
with Field-Punies, 

| Punatoo (ponat#). [Cingalese.] The pre- 
served pulp of the fruit of the palmyra palm, used 
as food. 2858 in Simmonps Diet. Trade. 

Punay, variant of Punrr Oés. 

+ Punce, obs. var. Pounce sd) 4, 

a Nexiam Dutch Diet., Brytel,o Punce to engrave 
with, 

Puncee, dial. var. Pouncr 56.1 and v.1; obs. f. 
Puscu sé.12¢; var, PunsE O6s., var. PULSE 54.1 

Punch (pvnf), 55.1 Also 5-6 punche, 6 
ponche. [app. a collateral form of Pounce sé.1, 
used in certain senses, chiefly related to uses of 
Puncu v.1; or shortened from Puxcuzon], with 
which it is synonymous in nearly every sense.) 

+1. A dagger; = Puncneon! 1. Ods. rare. 
£1460 Play Sacram. 474 (Stage direction, Here shalte y® 
iiij Iewys pryk i daggeris in iiij quarters y** sayng).. 
We thys punche I shatle hym pryke. 

2. An iastrument or tool for pricking, piercing, 
perforating, or making a hole in anything; esp. 
for making holes or cutting out pieces of a parti- 
cular shape; also for enlarging a hole already 
made, driving a bolt, ete, out of a hole (starting 
punch), or foreing a nail beneath the surface after 
it has been driven (driving punch). The name is 
also extended from the simple instrument to an 
appliance or machine of which it forms the essential 
part. 

A punch may be actuated by percussion or hy pressure ; 
and, according to its (ios ¢ working end may be sharp, 
pointed, btunt, or hollow with a cutting edge; a punch for 
cutting out picces of a particular shape may also impress a 
design upon these, and thus combine senses 2 and 3. 

1505 Nottingham Kee. 111. 100, j, hamer de eae je 

anche, 1583 Fitzners. //«35, § 139 To graffe hytwene the 

rke and the tree..thou must haue made redy a ponche of 
harde wode with a stoppe and a tenaunt ou the one syde. 
1543 Richsuond Wills (Surtees) 43 Item v ponchys, one 
ponce with a stame iij4. 1546 Lasxcrev Pol. Verg. De 
Savent, we. x.77 The aoeee the Lyne the Shaue the Pricker 
or Punche were diuysed by Theodor a Samian. 1570 
Afanip. 1859/1 A Punche, prunctorium, pugio. 1703 Moxon 
Alech, E.verc. 6 Drills are used for the making such Holes 
as Punches will not conveniently serve for. /dée. 1x Vou 
must then make a Steel Punch to the size and shape of the 
hole you are to strike, ..place the point of the Punch where 
the hole must be, and with the Hand-hammer..punch the 
hole. 1831 J. Hottann Manuf, Metal 1. 214 The punch 
used in cutting nails consists of a cube of steel. 1833 (did. 
Hl. 340 Far from becoming brittte, it wilt yield to the 
blows of the hammer and to the punch, which is used to 
enlarge the holes, 1839 Une Dict. Arts 660 In each 
of these apertures, there is a punch for the purpose of 
pecs the cards, slips, or pasteboards with holes. 1865, 

1. Puicutes Amer. Paper Curr. UI. 27 Taking care lo cut 
by a circular punch of an inch diameter, a hole in each bill. 
1886 J. M. Grtreno Seamanship Notes 8, 2 Punches, 
1 Starting, 1 Driving. 

b. Often with pee defining word indicating (a) the 
user or use, as conductor's f., cooper's p., hand p.,pinking py 
pife-slotting p.; or (6) the suhs(auce punched or the nature 
of the hole or impression made, as Bett #., duttonhole p., 
eyelet p., leather p., nail p., paper p., vail p., shect-nielal p., 
ticket-p., wad-., wadding-£. (But any of these, or of the 
following, may, when its ea is known from the context, 
be called simply‘ punch’) Also bell-punch, a conductor's 
or ticket punch having a signal-bell which announces the 
punching of a ticket centre or centering-p.: see Centre 
s6. 193 cold-p.,a punch used for perforating cold metal) 
duplex p., (@)a punch having a counter die on the opposite 
jaw; (0) one whose force is derived from the rolling action 
of two levers on a common fulcrum) gang p., a number of 
punches arranged in a single stock; hollow p., a hollow 
circular chisel-edged punch used for cutting smooth holes 
in yielding matenat; rasp p.: see Rasp sd.'5; ratchet p. 
a screw punching machine operated by a tever, pawl, ani 
ratchet-wheel; sheriff's p., an instrument formerly used by 
sheriffs in some ancient cities and boroughs for pect * 
mark on a freeman’s copy or certificate of freedom at the 
time when he recorded his vote; spring p., a punch which 
is drawn back after each stroke hy means of a spring. 

2703 Moxon Jfrch, Exerc. 22 Smiths call all Punches they 
use upon cold Iron, Cold-Punches. 1875 Keicnt Dict. 
Mech, The hollow punch is employed to make holes for 
rivets in leather..and on other occasions where a smooth, 
round hole is to be cut out of a yielding material. 1893 
Greener Sreech-Loader 50 Deeply-cut furrows and mean- 


Levins | 


| 1. 7§ No sooner had 


ingless scratches, put on by the doren with ashading-punch. | 


1900 Wests. Gaz, x8 May §/2 Upon entering the flesh the 
front of the bullet acts tike a wadding-punch. 
©. Surgery. An instrument formerly used for 
extracting the stumps of teeth. (Also, in 8 punce.) 
1742 Edin, Med. Ess. V. 1. 461 The Punce has much 
better Effect in pushing from within outwards than in the 
common Way it is employ'd to thrust the Roots of Teeth 
from without inwards, 1843 Dunctison Afed, Lex., Punch, 
asurgical instrument, used for extracting the stumps of teeth. 
1897 Syd. Soc. Lex, Punch,. natue for a now obsolete form 
of dentat elevator. 
3. A tool or machine for impressing a design or 
slainping a die upon or into some material; in 
Coining and Die-sinking, a hardened steel cameo 


1595 


for forming a die; in Zyfe-founding, a steel die 
having a letter cut in reliet on its face, for making 
the intaglio impression in the copper matrix from 
which types are cast; in Plastic Art, a rod, handle, 
or wheel-rim having a figure or pattern upon It in 
relief for impressing a design on clay or any 
plastic material. 

16x8 in If. Walpote Vertue's Anced, Paint, (1786) UL. 81 
Patternes for the punches and stampes for his majesties coyno 
inthe mynt, 2638 in Dowt, St. Pagers CCCLX XIN. Nos, 13 
& 14 Cutting the Punches and Matrices bclonginge to the 
Castinge of one sorte of tetters. 2683 Petrus Fifa Alin. 1. 
(1686) 97 Number and Mark every piece. . with a small iron or 
steel Punch. 1688 R. Hotme Armonzy un xxi. (Roxb.}264/2 
He [Punchard} beareth vert, 0 Punch, or Letter Punch, 
Argent... These are steele on the end whereof the letters are 
cut so that they are punched into the Matrice, 1842 Bewick 
Afeut, 59 Crests on silver and seals of various kinds, for 
which I made alt the new steel punches and letters. 18s, 
Houmepnaeys Coin-Colt, Afan. it. (1876) 27 The idea of 


mae, the punch itself the vehicle of an ornamental design, 
as, well as the die, marks another epoch in the art Tot 
coinage]. 


age), 2880 Gaove Dict, Afus. UW. 436/2 [In printing 
music] sinc has been of late used iene of pewter: the 
punches mako actearer impression. 189" Labour Comntis- 
sion Gloss, No, 3 Punch, the top half of the prints in which 
bolsters [of knives} ore made. 1 Athenzunmt 21 May 
656/2 A passage from the 42-line (Mazarin) Bible is closely 
imitated by types cast in leaden matrices produced hy 
punches of ened lead, obtained... from weet punches, 

4. A mason’s chipping tool; = Puxcuzox | 2 b, 
70S, 387sin Kntcut Dice. Afech. 

5. a. A post supporting the roof in a coal-mine: 
ef, at ig it in 7. b. See quot. 1875. Cf 
PuncHeon! 4. 

1464 Anct. Derd B, = (P.R.O.) Cum idem Wiltetmus 
. dederit cisdem..omnia ligna sua boscum et suhboscum.. 
pro punches et proppesfaciendis. 1875 Kuicnt Dict. Meck, 
1833/1 Punch 5 Carpentry. Studding used to support a roof, 

6. Hydraulic Engin. A leagthening block or 
extension piece placed on a pile that has been 
driven too low to be reached by the ram; a dolly. 

Evidently derived from the driving-punch in sense 2. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Aleck. 


7. attrib, and Comb., as punch-entter, -holder, : 


projector, -recetver; punch-struck adj.; puneh- 
mark, a mark panched on metal, a coin, etc.; 
puneh-plate, punch-prop, + punoh-rod: sec 
quots, 

1789 (¢itie) A Specimen of Printing Types... By William 
Galina Regulator, And Richard Hea *Punch-Cutter. 
1818 Gentil, Mag. LXXXVIIL tt. 595/t Types..can be ob- 
tained hy means of punch-cutters and Ictter-founders. ac 
T. L. De Vinne Moxon's Mech. Exerc, Printing 403 The 
leading punch-cutter of his time. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 660 
ep ate g, Shown alsoin section, is called the *punch-holder. 
1853 Humpnaevs Cofn-Coll. Alan, ii. (1876) 18 The back has 
a *punch mark in four rough compartinents, 1879 H. 
Puituwrs Notes Coins 1 The earliest of all known coins 
exhibit on the reverse only a shapeless punch-mark. 1888 
Hastuck Model Engin. Handybk. (igo) go A hole drilled 
through the point of intersection of these two scratches and 
through centre punch-mark on opposite side, will be both at 
right angles to the axis of, and exactly diametrically across 
the piston-rod. 1834-6 Baztow in Emcycl. Metrop. (1845) 
Vil » B48 This “punch plate.. prepared for making a single 
row of holes, has a number of holes drilled in it in one line, 
at such distances apart as are suitable to the nature of the 
worktobeexecuted, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 660 These wires are 
calted the *punch-projectors, 1851 GreenwELL Coal-trade 
Terms Northund, § Durh, 40 *Punch-prop, o short prop, 
set upon a crowntree or balk, where it does not support the 
middle of the roof, on account of the place having fallen 
before the timber was set. Also, a short prop, about 14 or 
1g inches long, placed bya hewer under his sump or back- 
end, when he is under apprehension of its Soy tae 
before he has got it kirved sufficiently far. . HOLME 
Armoury wi. 88/2 *Punch-rod, is [a] With or Wreathen 
stick turned about tha Head of 0 fire punch, to hold it on 
tothehot Iron, xgco H. Harr Cent, Typogr. Oxf. 141 Each 
of these sets consists of 24 *punch-struck matrices for Greek 
tL alfa of which 1 have only cast..exampte types of the 
alphas and omegas, 

Punch (penf), 55.2 [f Puxcn v1] An act of 
punching; 0 straight or thrusting blow, in mod, 
usage generally one delivered with the fist; also 
(os. or dial.) akiek; ef. Pounce sb.1 7. 

x80 Hotiysann Treas. Fr. Tong, Horion, a blow, as yz 
te bailleray un tel horion que, se. LU wilt giue thee such 
o punch, that, &c, 2 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 
¢ let go his Foot, but he gave 
him n punch on the bane 1760-7a H. Brooxn Fool 
of Ouxal, (1809) 11. 18 [He] aimed 9 punch at H *s 
Stomach, 3818 Scorr_ Hr. Afidd. xiii, By a punch on tho 
ribs fhe) conveyed to Rory Bean it was his rider's pleasure 
that he should Reed with proceed homewards, 1820 Byson 
More. Mag. \xiv, He gave him such a punch upon the 
head. 1 Hoop Up Rhine 47,1 couldn't help making a 
punch at the feltow's head. 


Punch (ponf), 54.3 (Also 7 punce, paunch.) 
{Origin uneertain ; stated by Fryer, who travelled 
in Western India 1672-81, to be the Marathi (and 
Hindi) word panch (Skr. paiichan, Pers. pan) five, 
from its five ingredients, which may show an ex- 
planation then current in the East: bat see Note 
below. The name is evideaced as early as 1632. 
Beside it, in 17th c., foreign writers have 2 name 
with a second element apparently representing 
punch (Du. palepunts, -fonts, Ger. palepuns, 
~bunze, Fr. bolle-, bouleponge), which is not ex- 
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PUNCH. 


plained by any eastern lang., hat which appears 
to be an imperfect (perh. originally nie echo 
of the Eng, ‘bowl o’ punch’, a phrase already 
very common in the 17th cenlury. Mod.Du. 
ons, punch, Ger., Da., Sw. ght Fr. punch, 
in 18th c. fonche, Sp., Pg. ponche, are all from Eng. 


See Nole low.] 
1. A beverage now peametly composed of wine 


or spirits mixed with hot water or milk nnd 
flavonred with sugar, lemons, and some spice or 
cordial; but varying greatly in composition with 
tlme and place. Usually qualified by the name of a 
rincipal constituent, as arrack, brandy, claret, gin, 
milk, runt, tea, whisky, wine punch, 

How to mix Drinks (New York, 1862) describes 68 kinds. 
1632 (Sept. 28) R. Aopaus Let. fo 7, Colley, Merchant at 
Pattapols (ind. Off. Rec. O.C. 1449), | am very glad you 
havo so good compani to be with allas Mr. Cartwright, | 
hop you will keep m good bouse Mig and drincke punch 

‘ 1668 Pritts, Puach, a kind of Indian 
drink [1696 (ed. 5) adds made of Lime-Juice, Brandy, and 
other Ingredients). 1662 Evetvn Diary 16 Jan., I accom- 
mei the Duke to an East India vessell that lay at 

lackwalt, where we had entertainment. .. Amongst other 
sini Rees drinks, as punch, ete, they gave us [etc.}. 1665 

. Heap Eng. Rogue 1. ixav, Going into China-row, (a 
Street so called in Bantam) to drink Punce and tea. /6/d. 
I never came ashore, but I drank very immoderatety of 
Punce, Rack, Tea, &c. which was brought up in great China- 
Jugs holding at least two Quarts. 1673 W, Hucnes Auer, 
Pays. 34 Rum..is ordinarily drank amongst the Planters, 
as well alone,as made into Punch. 1679 Locar in Fox Bourne 
Life (1876) I, viii. 426 mote, Punch, a compounded drink, (to 
be had) on board some West India Ships, 1683 W. Hevces 
Diary in Bengad & Oct., Our owne le and mariners..are 
now very numerous and (by reason of Punch) every day give 
disturbance, 1683 Trvon Way to Health ee ees Se 
men’s] drinking of that Liquor called Panch is also very 
Inimical to Health; For the Lime-Juice, which is one of 
the Ingredients.., is in its Nature, fierce, sharp and Astrin- 

ent, apt to create griping Painsin the Belly. 1694 Sacmon 

ales Dispens. (1713) 589/1 Make a pleasant and grateful 
sort of Punch... with the following quantities, Fair 
Water: Brandy A.a Quart: choice pure Lime-juice a Pint: 
double refined Sugar [bj. mix and dissolve, and if you so 
please, add one Nutmeg grated. 1698 Faver Acc. £. /adia 
& £. 157 At Nerule is made the best Arach or Nepa de Goa, 
with which the English on this Coast make that enervating 
Liquor called Panack (which is Indostan for Five} from 
Five Ingredients, 1729 De For Crusoe 1.9 We went the 
old way of all Sailors, the Punch was made, and I was made 
drunk with it. 1725 N. Roainson 7h, PAysich 16 Punch. 
.. The Ingredients are Brandy, Rack, or Rum, Water warm 
or cold, Lemon-juice, Sugar, and sometimes a little Milk is 
added, which denotes it Milk-Punch. 1739 Etton in 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. v.15 We treated thein with punch 
till our brandy was expended, 1812 KR. Fenton Sour Quest 
Genealogy 13 Punch, whose basis was strong green (ca, 
richly inspissated with jellies, 

b. In phr. dow! of punch. 

1658 T, Acowortn Let. fo 7. Davies in W. Hedges’ Diary 
(Hakl. Soc.) III. App. 194 Your Company, which wee haue 
often remembered in a bowle of the cleerest punch, hauing 
noe better Liquor. ae Kiexman Eng. Kogwe i, 231i, We 
had good sport over a bowl of ’unch, 1675 lzoxce Diary 
(1825) 4 (On board the Ship Assistance.) 1[..dranke part of 

boules of punch, (a liquor oe eto me), 31685 J. 

unton Lett. fr. NewEng. (1867) 14 That which was the 
most esteem'd by every one was a large Bowl of Punch, 
a Liquor of that Noble and Divine Original that all the 
Gods and Goddesses.. contributed to its Composition. 1751 
R. Pactock #. Wrddins (1884) IL. 1.6, Uset m bowl of punch 
before them, made with my treacle and sour ram’s-horn 
juice. 1761 Srit, Mag. Ui, 462 The captain..promising to 
regale him with a bowl of rum punch in the kitchen. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxx, A bow! of punch was carried up.. 
and a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. 

B. Foreign Med fete app. of dow! 0 punch. 

[1653 Boutrayr-re-Gous Voy. 4 Obs. 516 Bolleponge est vn 
mot Anglois, qui signifie vne boisson dont les Anglois vsent 
aux Indes faite de sucre, suc de limon, ean de vie, fleur de 
muscade, & biscuit rosty.] 1662 J. Davies tr, Mande/s/o's 
Trav. 18 [In 1638 at Surat) every man was at liberty..ta 
drink Palepunts, which is a kind of drink consisting of 
Aquavitz, Rose-water, juice of Citrons and Sugar. 1671 
H. O. ur. Beraier's Relat. Voy, in s6o0g in Voy. & Trav. 
(t745) II. 241 Since that they have taken care..that their 

opte shall not drink so much Soulepongrs. ry 
Wenusex Cyder i, § 6 Pale punts, here | vulgar 
known by the name of Punch 1 a Drink. .very usual amongst 
those that frequent the Sea, where a Low! of Punch is an 
usual Beverage. 1684 J. Monmison tr, Strays’ Vey. axavi, 
There are many Strangers who destroy themselvs with 
drinking of a Liquor much in use there, called Palepunshen, 
being compounded of Arak, Sugar, nad Raisins. [1687 A. 
Lovatt tr. Thevenof's Trav, 1. 9 The Francks tse a 
Beverage there lin Persia}, which they calla Bowt of Punch, 
and is cooling [orfg. (1682) Les Francs y sent d'un 
breuvage qu’ds appetlent Bol Qui rafralchit}.) 
+2. Applied in Barbados to a drink fermented 


from sugar. Oés, - 

1657 R. Licon Bardadves 32 (Besides stron drinks made 
from potatoes, cassavie, and pa Pu is a fourth 
sort: and of that L have drunke: it is made of water and 
sogar put together; which in teape dayes standing will be 
very strong, 1660 in Howext Ler. Trtraglotion. 

3, With a and f/. a. A bowl or drink of punch. 


b. A party at which punch is drank. 

1683 F ©. Boilown’s Lutron 11. 156 Brontia,. Bethooght 
py Liquor Ina Cold Winters Night 
was no false Latine. 1864 Sacain Daily Te/. 6 Apr., There 
was a commiltee-room, which ., had nm converted into 
a bar, and there the consumption of rum-punches was 
enormous, 1871 Daily Neves 5 Jan, One battzlion mvites 
another to what they call a punch, 1888 Pa Leader 

Q1-2 


by no allowanc. 


himse!f, A Panch of Na 


PUNCH. 


26 Oct. 3 A ‘punch’ was given at pase att ee Wednes- 
day night in honour of the officers of the Russian fleet. 
1901 W. Cruacuit. Rick, Carved! i, He mixed a punch or 
a et as well as any one in our colony. 

A attrib, and Condd., as punch-club, -glass, kettle, 
-ladle, -maker. See also PuncH-BowL, etc. : 

1807 E, S. Baraetr Rising Sunt Il, 125 The Premier 
armed himself with the pnach-ladle, 1815 Adin. Kev. 
XXV. 230 Frequents puach-clubs too frequently, 822 
Scotr Pirate xvii, A house..where the punch- ettle is never 
allowed to cool. 3849 Tuackeray Pendennis v, Was it the 
punch, or the punch-maker who intoxicated him? 

Hence (sonce-words) Pu'nehery (afler brewery, 
etc.], a place where punch fs prepared ; Pusnchi- 
fier, a punch-maker; Pu'nchless a., without 


punch; Pu-nohy @., of the nature of punch. 

1825 Blackw. Mag, XV11.119, 1 have..made it a standing 
order, that the panch he made in the *punchery. | 1824 
Ibid, XV.706 Our youthful friend isa promising “punchifier, 
1821 /bid. X. 562 Breakfastless, milkless, tealess, soupless, 
*punchless. 1843 Dickens 7 Felton 2 Mar. Leéé. (1880) 
TIL. 47 A complication of *punchy smells. 

[Vote. As to the origin of the name punch, Yule thought 
that ‘there is something of Indian idiom, in the suggestion 
of Fryer’. But there are serious difficulties, The word for 
‘five in the Indian vernacnlars, Hindt, Guzarati, Marathi, 
etc, is pduck (in Anglo-Indiaa formerly spelt paxnch), 
while the drink has uniformly been Zuxch, and was hy 
Fryer spelt sax nch app. only to support the alleged deriva- 
tion, The combining form of paxch, however, is fanch- 
with short @ (= Eng. @ in dxf), as in Hind! panchdmrit a 
mixture of five substances, Janchéhodra a sauce of five 
ingredients, panchgavya the five products of the cow, etc. 3 
and it has been suggested that punck may have been short 
for some such compound, as, in fact, panchdydt ‘a council 
of five’ has been colloquially shortened to panch, Puncn 
54° But the history of English pronunciation shows that 
punch was in the early 17th c. pronounced not with the # in 
punt, but with the # in en as it still is in the north 
of England, and was by Dr. Johnson (‘ Who's for Poonsh ?’: 
sce Puxcu-aowt quot. 1791); which is confirmed by the 
r7th c, foreign renderings punts, punts, punsch, etc. Now 
punch, so pronounced, does nat represent either Jdnch or 
panch io Indian languages; which makes its origin from 
that source improbable, Moreover, the number of in- 
gredients does not seem to have been at any time so fixed 
as to give origin to a name; some early writers give four, 
some only three, some six 5 since Fryer’s time it has beea usnal 
to say ‘five ', but the fifth has been very variously specified. 
As several early passages show that pnach was especially a 
seaman’s drink, the Rev. C. 3. Mount has suggested that 
the name originated not in India, hut on the way thither, 
aad may have been a sailors’ shortening of Auncheon, as that 
to which sailors would look for their allowance of liquor. 
See MN. & Q. 10th s. IV. gor, 18 Nov. 1905, and sabseq. 


articles to 27 Jan. 1906.) 
Punch (penf), sé.4 and a. Now chiefly dial. 


[Of nncertain origin. No words cerlainly related 
ate found outside English. 

Tt has been suggested that itis short for Puxcneon™; cf. 
Bav, dial. puzaon a cask, also a short thick person or 
thing (Wedgwood); also that it is connected with Bunci. 
But as Pepys, in qnots. 1 in Punctnetco 2, and in A 
here, records the use of both Punchinello and Punch as 
appellations for a short and thick person or thing, itis highly 
probable that Puch in this sense, as well as in the next 
word, was in its origin short for Puscninetto. As it is not 
certain whether the sh, or adj. was the original, the senses 
‘are here arranged chronologically, on the hypothesis that 
the adj. B was an attrib. use of the sb, A, and that an 
elliptical use of the adj. gave rise to the much later sb. C.] 

A. sh. A name for a short fat man, or for any- 
thing ahotl and thick, Cf. PuncnInEtLo 2. ? Obs. 

1669 Preys Diary 30 Apr., Staying amon or people 
there in the ally, did hear them call their ure ild Dace: 
which pleased me mightily, that word being become a word 
of common use for all that is thick and short. a@x700 13. E. 
Dict, Cant, Crew, Punch, a thick short Man. 1836 T. D. 
Fosproxe in Geatl. Mag. Mar. 241/2 A juvenile figure of 
the best height, 5 f 10 inch.; taller or shorter men being 
generally ill-made, knock-kneed, or Punches. 


B. adj. Short and thick, stout. Now only dia/, 

Said esp. of horses, and so leading fo use in C, 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No, 1418/4 Taken away from two 
Grooms on Monday,..a little gray punch Stoned Horse, hath 
all his paces, .. about 34 hands. 1680 /déd. No. 1476/4 
A stroag punch Nag, with a star, trots all, rjou Jéid, 
No, 3855/4 Heisashort punch Man, 1728 CHampers CyeZ, 
sv.) In the Manage, a Punch Horse, is a well-set, well- 
knix Horse; short-back’d, and thick-shoulder'd, with a 
broad Neck, and well lined with Flesh. 31820 W. lavinc 
Sketch Bk, uae 195 Garrick..was..‘a short punch man, 
ely and bustling '. 3828 Craven Gloss. Ge 2), Punch, 

rt, fat. 
C. sb. One of a breed of heavy drangh 

_ 56. ght horses 
(in full Sieffolk Punches), characterized by a short 
and very thick-set body and neck, and short legs, 

813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 37 The breed of horses, de- 
nominated Suffolk Punches. “383r Youatr The Horse 38 
The Suffolk Punch, so called from his round punchy make, 
eid. 39 The Punch is not what he was. 1852 P. Parley’s 
Aun, 261 Riding..not on hunters or blood mares, but on 
sturdy Suffolk punches, 

Hence j{ Punch’dé, {+ Punching, + Punchion 
adjs., of horses = Puncu a.: see 13. above. Obs. 

1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3881/4 A thick punching Horse 
between § and 6 years old. /é¢d, No. 3959/4 A bright bay 
Nag,..short Punch'd, well Barrell'd, 1909 /id. No. 4523/4 
Stoln.., a bright Bay Nag, neat 14 feds high, a very 
strong Punchion Horse. 


Punch (pon), 56.6 [Short for Puncuineto.] 
J, The name of the principal character, a 
grotesque hump-backed figure, in the puppet-show 
called Punch and Judy. (The name /uily for 


EEE 


1596 


“Punch’s wife’ appears to be later.) Also atérib. 


in Punch and Judy show, etc.: see also 3. 

1709 Steete Satler No. 16 Pz When we came to Noah's 
Flood in the Show, Punch and his Wife were intro- 
duced dancing in the Ark. /éid. No. 44 ? 5 He makes 
a prophane lewd Jester, whom he calls Punch, speak to 
the Dishonour of Isaac Bickerstaff. 1733 Swirr Ox Poetry 
Wks. 1755 1V. 1. 193 Some fam’d for numhers soft and 
smooth, By lovers spoke jn punch’s booth. «1790 in Hone 
Every Day Bk.11. 504 Can't you see by my hunch, sir,..1 am 
master Panch, sir, 188 Scorr Sr. Laninz. i, Remaining 
behind the curtain unseen, like the ingenious manager of 
Puach and his wife Joan. 1825 C. M. Westmacotr £ngtish 
Spy IL, 65 Old Punch with his Judy. 1828 [J. P. Cot.ttea] 
(title) Punch and Judy...Accompanied by the Dialogue of 
the Pappet-show [etc.]. 387 B. Tavioa Haus? (1875) Ji. 25 
At the best a Puach and Judy play. 1876 Besant & Rice 
Gold. Butterfly xi, There were picturesque beggars, Punch- 
and-Judy shows. 1886 C.E. Pascoz London Today xix. 
(ed. 3) 192 Ramsgate ‘sands *..a readezvous of Punch and 
Judy men, aigger minstrels, donkey-drivers, and the like. 

. In allusive phrases, e.g. as pleased as Punch. 

3813 Moore Let. 10 Lady Donegal in Diary V111.137, Lwas 
(as the poet says) as pleased as Punch. 1818 — Fudge Faur, 
Paris ii. 78 While Saxony’s as pleased as Punch. 2éid. 
vi. 82 Give me the useful peaching Rat; Not things as mute 
as Punch, when bought. afd Lowe t Lett. (1894) IL. 102, 
1 am as pleased as Punch at the thought of having a kiad of 
denireantin. if nothing more, at Oxford. 1889 Garton 
Memory's Harké, 287, 1 was peut as Punch, for then I 
was trusted..to ride a journey by my own Vietle self. 

c. Punch's voice [¥. voix de Polichinelle]: see quot. 

31894 Goutn Dict. Med. etc. Sci Punch's Voice, a peculiar 
bell-like, or ringing tone of voice, like that assumed by Punch 
in the Punch and Judy shows, It is sometimes heard 
among the insane, and has [etc.]. ' 

2. The title of a well-known comic weekly 
journal, published in London, of which ‘Mr. 
Punch’ is the assumed editor. Also aftrid, 

3841 (July 17) (éité) Punch, or the London Charivari. 
1856 Wivte Mewvitte Kade Cov. viii, She with ber knitting 
and I with the last Punch, 1856 Aen of the Time 543 One 
of his younger brothers..is on the ‘Punch’ staff, 


3. Comdé.: punch-man, the owner or operator of 


a punch-show, or Punch and Judy show. 

1861 Mavuew Lond, Labour 111, 47 ' Howare you getting 
on?’ I might say to another Panchman, 1866 Howetts 
Veuct. Life v, Little punch-shows on the Riva. 

{Punch (pentf), 56.6 Hast Jndies. Short 
for Paxcuavat ; a council of five persons. 

1862 Bevraince Hist. Zudia 1. vin. vii. 487 All real 
power was usurped hy the army, who exercised it by means 
of delegates called pnaches. 1864 C. W. Kine Guostices 199 
In our times, with the Sikhs, to hold a Punch, or council of 
five was the formal mode of deliberating. 3867 J. C. Maasu- 
man Afen, Havelock (1890) 1V. 145 Their movements were 
regulated by punches or councils of five. 

Punch a.: see Puncu sb.4 

Punch (pnf), v1 Also 4-6 punche, 5-6 
pounch, 6 ponch(e, 7 punsh, S¢. punsche. fapp. 
a collateral form of Pounce v.1; cf. the two forms 
ponson (or punson) and punchon in Puxcuxon |, 
Perhaps also regarded as a by-form of PuNOE v.] 

I. +1. fans. To stab, prick, puncture with or as 
with a pointed instrument; = Pounce v.16, Obs. 

1440 Prop, Parv. 4:6/1 Punchyn, idem quod prykkya. 
3535 revisa's Barth. De P. R. wv. x. 31/2 A hote 4 


me, that | 


poncheth[ed. rs8a pnacheth, L. pungente) and nyppeth the | 


senowes of the stomake, 1621 Motte Camerar, Liv. Libr. 
v. vil. 346 That they might punch him with bodkins. 1664 
Power £xf, Philos.1.2 A Proboscis. .by which he[the flea] 


both pore the skin, and sucks the blood throngh it. 
th. fg. To pierce, prick (the heart, conscience, 


etc.). Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron, len. VII 57 Ener punched, stima- 
lated and pricked with the scrupulous stynges of domesticall 
sedicion and ciuile commocion. 1548 Unatt, etc. Zrasw. 
Par. Acts ii, 13 The same sweorde .. whose edge hath 
punched and stricken the Jewes hertes, 31602 Magston 
Antonio's Rev, 1. v, Does thy hart With punching anguish 
spur thy galled ribs? 

2. To poke or prod, esp. with a stick or other 
blunt implement. Now in U.S. and Colonial use, 
To drive cattle (by prodding them on). 

138a Wyeiw Ezek. xxxiv. 21 For that that 3e punchiden 
[1388 harliden, Vulg. cvpingebatis] with sydis, and shuldris, 
and with 30ur hornis wynewiden alle seek beestis. 1542 
Una Erasm. Apoph, 1. exxvii, Diogenes. .beholding a 
young springal as he slept.., he pounched the same with 

his staffe, 1596 SrensEa J, Q. vt. il. 22 Pounching me with 
the butt end of his speare. ¢x61x CHapMAN /fiad vi 126 
With a goad he punch’d each furious dame. 1691 Lutracie 
Brief Rel. (1857) V1. 313, 2 other lords [were] puncht with 
the butt ends of muskets. 1833 J. A. Roeauck SA Ha 
Comm, 13 June, The police..punched with their staves, 
womenf[ete}, 1871 B, Tavior Faust (1875) 1.ii. 40 He. .with 
his elbow punched the maid. x87aC. D. Warnsa Backlog 
Studies a1 (U.S.) It is time to punch the backlog and put 
on a new forestick. 1886 Kenpat Poems 207 At punching 
oxen, you may guess There's nothing out can ‘camp’ him. 
1894 Home Missionary (N.Y.) June 68 In the end of each 
stick is a sharp iron spike, with which they punch the heasts 
and force them into the cars. Hence the cowboy is some- 
mae a the ‘ cow-puncher *, 

+ To put out, orstir “zp by punching or poking. 

1863 Cowpen CraaKe Shaks. Char, vii. 3Bo fo ee a 
the eyes of an adversary, 1867 F, H. Luotow Brace of Boys 
275 They became galvanically active the moment they were 
punched up, and fell flat the moment the punching was 
remitted, 187a Howetts IVedd. Yourn, (1892) 281 A..beadle 
“pee up a kneeling peasant, 

» To deliver a sharp blow or forward thrust at; 


sp. to strike with the closcd fist; to beat, thump. 


PUNCH-BOWL. 


To punch the ball: totake exercise with the punching-ball, 

1530 Pausaa. 670/2, I pune boutle, Je pousse...Whye 
punchest thou me with thy fyste on this facyon: four guoy 
we boulles tu, or pour guoy me pousses tu de ton poyng en 
ce poynt? (Cf. bid. 472/2, 1 bunche, I heate, ze ousse. He 
buncheth me and beateth me: 7 me fousse e¢ me bai.) 
1627 in Rushw. Affst¢. Codd. (1721) WL. us. ii. App. rx The 
Defendants..kick’d and punch’d the Plaintiff's Wife. a 1690 
G. Fox $rné. (1827) 1. 166 They rudety haled me ont, and 
struck and punched me. 1823 W. S. Rose tr. Aviosio v1. 
xv, Now grappl!'d from behind, now punch’d before, He 
stands and plies the crowd with warfare sore. 1837 Dickexs 
Pickw, vi, A fourth was busily engaged in patting and 

unching the pillows. arranged for her support. /6id. xix, 
[He] eased his mind by punching the head of the inventive 
yonth. 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars v. 233 Punching 
their opponents on the nose. 1892 Datly News 14 Mar. 3/2 
During the early morning walking and punching the ball 
occupied the attention of the crew, 

b. To strike with the foot; to kick; = Burcu 
vib. north. dial. 

Cf. Sc. punce, to strike or thrust with the sole of the 
foot, not to kick with the toe: said of a person in bed, or 
achild in the lap; see Pounce v.! 4. 

1§38 [see Puncuine vd. sé.J. 1781 J. Huron Tour to 
Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., Punch, to kick or strike with the foot. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Punch, to kick with the feet, not 
with the fist, as explained by Dr. Johnson. 1889 Westatt 
Birch Dene VW. ii. 15 Uf he ever comes to Birch Dene he'll 
get his shins punched, 

II. 4. To pierce or cut (anything) in the manner 
of a punch (see Puncu sd.1 2) so as to make a hole or 
holes in or through it; to perforate or make holes 
in (a plate of metal, a sheet of cloth or paper, etc.). 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, v. dit 125 My Annoiated body By 
thee was punched fall of holes. 1695 J. Eowaaps Perfect. 
Serift, 248 ‘Yo puach the lap of the ear, and to hang some 
omament there, 3713 J: Wanroea True Amazons (ed. 2) 
126 A piece of Tin Plate punched full of Holes. 1846 
Garenean Sc. Gunnery 271, 1-8th plate was easily punched 
by a charge of two and a half Raine coarse or three 
deechms fine, Alod, A railway official came to punch our 
tickets. 

b. With the hole or perforation as object. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. i. 7 A piece of..Jron hath an 
hole punched a little way into it. /éfd. 12 With the Hand. 
hammer..punch the hole. 183x Baapace Econ, Manuf, ti. 
(ed. 3) zz The method of punching holes in iron plates. 
1868 G. Sternens Runic Mon. 1, 183 All these scorings 
would seem to have been puncht with a sharp tool. 

ec. Zelegraphy: see quots, 

1876 Preece & Sivewaicut Telereadir 116 The Perfo- 
rator, which prepares the message by punching holes in a 
paper ribbon. /éi/. 132 The messages are punched and 
transmitted in batches of five or six. 31900 Daily News 
3 Aug. 4/6 The message is previously ‘ punched" ont on 
a paper rihbon, and once the ribbon is placed on the trans- 
mitting machine the message reproduces itselfat the receiv- 
ing office at great speed on another ribbon there, gor 
H. MeHucn Fohn lenry 79 \'ve just punched out a parcel 
of paragraphs which 1 Hall turn in to Tommy, 


a. To take ost (2 piece) by punching. 

1827 Fanavay Chem, Afanip, xv, 358 They are..punched 
out of boot or shoe leather. 1834-6 Baatow in Lxncyel. 
Atetrop. (1845) V11T. 333/2 In some cases the part punc! ed 
out is the object in view, as in cutting the blanks for coin, 
buttons, &c. : 

5. ttr. To penetrate, pierce, cut (as a punch). 

1683 Moxon Afech, Exere, Printing xiii px 'To manage 
and command it while it is Punching into the copper. 
1865 Athenzum No. 1974.270/3 In‘ punching’ through the 


armonr of an ironclad. 
Punch, v.2 colfoy. rare", [f. Poxcn 36.3] 


tuir, To drink punch. 

1804 Coreatoce in Lit, Reus, (1836) IL. 412, 1 dined and 
punched at Lamb's, 

Punch, v.3, obs. form of Punisu v. 

Pu‘nchable,¢. [f. Puncuv.t+-apiz.] Cap- 
able of being punched: + sec. of coin. 

(Act 7 & 8 Will, & M, c.x for improving the coinage 
enacted in § 9 that hammered coins at the time in circulation 
and not damaged by cipey should be ‘struck through... 
with a solid Punch’ before being passed further in circu- 
lation, as a means of preventing clipping; to this regulation 
the quots. refer.) 4 

1696 Lond. Gas, No, 3236/4 They will..take in Payment 
Old Hammer'd Money that is Punchable, 1696 Luttaet. 
Brief Rel, (1857) 1V. 60 An information against some gold+ 
smiths in Duncan street for offering clipt money not puach- 
able since 4!¥of May. a 1700B. E. Déct. Cant. Crew, Punch: 
able, old reed Money. 

Punchayet, variant of Pancuayat. 

Pu'nch-bowl. [f. Puxcu sé.3 + Bown 6.1] 

1. A bow] in which the ingredients of punch are 
mixed, and from which it is served with a ladle. 

x6ga Lurracut Brief Rel, (1857) 11. 624 Subscriptions are 
making in the citty for a gold punch bowle of good value, 
to be presented to admiral! Russell. 1716 B. Cuvacn 
Hist, Philip's War (186s) I. 134 A etn form of some- 
thing shap'd like a Puach-bole. 1791 Boswert Foknson 
an. 1776, 23 Mar., Garrick sometimes used to take him 
[Johnson] off, sanecr ine, a lemon into a pnnch-bowl, with 
uncouth gesticulations, ooking round the company, and 
crying ‘Who's for Poonsh?’ 188x Besant & Rice Céapé. 
of Fleet 1. viii, They..get what pleasure they can ont of a 


punch-bowl. 
attrié, Resembling a puach-bowl. Hence 


sé. (a) A round deep hollow between hills or in a 
hillside: cf. Bown sb.1 3c. +(6) A kind of wide 
river-boat. 

3855 J. R. Lewcuwp Cornwall Alines 27 The whole 
business is confined to the interior of the punch-bow! hollow. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (cd. 3) 289 Among hills, 
the unhealthy spots are enclosed valleys, punch-howls, 190% 


PUNCHED. 


Words of Eyewilnese 251 On the high ridges. more Boers, 
..scanning the punchbow!l below them with field-glasses. 
1870 Dasent Annals 1, xi 140 Then there was the water, 
and the funnies, cutters, wherries, punchbowls, and half- 
deckers that thronged the river daily, 

Punch’d, a. (of a horse); see Punciu 56,4 

Punched (ponft), 92.2. [f. Puncn v1 +-xp1.] 

1. Of metal-work: Beaten, hammered, wrought; 
repoussé; = sa aiid 228 ait, Obs. exc. Hist, 

1415 Mandate of Hen. V to Corporation of York in Drake 
Eboracums (1736) App. 17 Item 2 petitr ewers d'argent, 
d'orrez, Yune chased et Pautre pounched. 1488 Ace. Ld, 
High Treas. Scot. ¥. 85 Item, a cop with a couir ouregilt 
and punchit, 1861 W. R. Witnr Catal Antig.R. [rish Acad, 
63x Lhe details of the punched or hammered-up ornament. 

2. Perforated or pierced with a punch. 

1876 Preece & Sivewricur Telegraphy 1232 The two lines 
of eee holes in the punched paper. 1903 Darly Chron. 
18 July 8/4 Small punched holes, overcast with button-hole 
stitch, 1904 /éid. 28 July 8/5 Broderie Anglaise, which we 
call punched or eyelet-hole embroidery, 

b. Sof, = PERFORATED 1, 

1793 Mantyn Lang. Bot, Punched leaf. . 

3. Punched out: said of a wound with a defined 
edge. 

1897 Allbuitt's Syst, Surg. 1. 616 Edges [of ulcer] punched 
out, perpendicular, irregular. 1898 Hurcninson in Arc. 
Surg. IX. No. 34. 129 He described the sore as ‘ punched 
out’. 1900 Daily News 19 Jan. 3/4 The wounds both of 
entrance and of exit [of Mauser bullets] were small, and 
presented a clean punched-out nppearance, 

Puncheon! (pxnfan). lorms: a. 4 ponson, 
5 -syon, 6 -sion; 5 Sc. pounoioun, pownsown, 
7 pounceon; 4-5, 7 punson, § -soune, -slon, 
6-cion. 8. 4 ponchong, 5 -choun, 5-6 -chon, 
6-7 -chion; 5 pounchion, 5-6 -eon, 6 pown- 
chiou; 5 Sc. pwncheon, 5-6 punchon, -oun, 
§-8 -chion, 6 Sz. -schion, -scheown, 6-8 -chin, 
7 -tion, -ction, 6- puncheon. [a. OF. poincon, 
poinchon (13th c. in Godef.), porgon, ponchort, 
poinson, mod.F. poingon, a boring, graving, or 
stamping tool, an awl, punch, stamp; also, a 
king-post, a strut in a builder’s centre, etc. ; = Pr. 
pounchoun, Sp. punson, Pg. pungao, Mt. punzone, 
t pouzone a bodkin or any sharp-pointed thing, 
‘a ponnce, a ponneer, a little stamp or printer's 
letter’ (Florio); all masc. :—late L, or Com. Rom. 
*punclion-emt, a deriv. of puncta point, or late L. 
*punctiére (Sp. punzar, OSp. and Pg, eee) to 
prick, punch, work with a punch, Generally held 
to be a distinct word from cl. L. prenctidnent fem., 
pricking, punction. Hence also Ger, pazzen, 
bunsen a metal-worker's punch.]} 

I, Name of various pointed or piercing instru- 
ments, +1. A short piercing weapon; a dagger. 

1375 Barnour Bruce t. 545 Syne in hys capitole wes he 
[Casar]. .Slayne with a pufn]soune rycht tothe ded. ¢ 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 9352 Some Tn his body bar a tronchoun, As 
it were put In with a ponchoun. ¢14a0 Wynvoun Céron. 
tv. xxv. 2339 Pai stekyt hym [Casar] .. Withe scharpe 
pynsionnys [v. rr, pownsownys, ete]. 1558 Puaer dé nerd. 
vu. iv, Their.. puncheons close in staues they beare. 1694 
Motreux Xadelats v. x. 45 Poinadocs, Skenes, Penknives, 
Puncheons. i ae P 

2. A pointed tool for piercing ; a bodkin, b, A 
marble-worker's tool, ?a mason's pointed chisel. 
Now rare. te. A graving tool, a burin; = 
Pounce 56.1 4 (0ds.). 

2367-8 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 571 In operacione 
iiij petr. et di. in calibem pro dictis secur., ponsones, chissels, 
{bid, 574 Pro reparacione viij punsons cum catibe. 1397 
Priory of Finchale (Surtees) Pp cxix, Instrumenta operari+ 
orum, Item ij haks et j pyk... Item ij ponchong' cum j 
craw. ¢1440 Prom, Parv. 416/2 Punchoun, stenndus, 
Punctorium. 1496 Naval Ace, Hen. VIL (1896) 174, iil 
pounchions of Iron & Steele, /dfd. 31 Hy iiij_ pownchions, 
1576 Banger Jewell of Health 1a1b, Bored or stricken 
through with many strokes of a smal! punchin or small 
nayle. 1580 Houtyaanp 7'reas. Jr. Tong, Poinson defer, 
on yron bodkin or ponsion, 1396 Lovce dfarg, Auer. 63 
He with a punchion of stecle ina table of white alablaster 
engraved this. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat, Magic wi. viii. 74 
Having first loosed the pith of either of them with a wooden 
Puncheon, 1659 Torrtano, Burfuo, a graving-toole, a 
pounceon. 1660 Act 12 Chas. {/,c 4 (Bk. Rates}, Punsons & 
Gravers for Goldsmithes. 1662 Evetvn Chalcagr. 4 Those 
who Carve with the cheeril, or work in Bosse with the 
Puntion, as our Statuaries do. 1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 

13 Swedish Ships. .foaded with Awls, Punchins and such 
Tools. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 386/2 The 
Pieces. .ate thickly grooved, bolstered with the puncheon. 

3. An instrament for punching or stamping 
figures, letters, etc. on plate or other material; 

4 £0 Boe: : ; 
also, for making dies for coining and matrices for 
casting type; = Puncu 56.13, Now rare or Obs. 
. 1504 Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scotl, UW, 22a For the cunje 
irnis and the punschionis for the samyn. 
Council Scot, 1. 227 The tursell... togidder with twa pun- 
scheownis, the ane berand the saidis letteris..and the uther 

berand the saidis crescentis and thirsell. 194 R. Asuey 
tr. Leys Je Roy at To make Characters for imprinting, it is 
requisite first to haue ponchions of steel, softned hy the fire, 
on the which they graue with counter-ponchions hardned. 
1604 in Devon /s3. Excheguer Fas, 1352 For making and 


164-3 Reg. Privy | 


raving certain puncheons for the shaping of his Majesty's | 


picture upon the said pieces of largess. 1670 in Hart Cené. 


Print, Oxf, (1900) 163, | can furnish y* Latin Matrices, but the | 


Greek Punctions are not foundtogether. 1677 in A. Ryland 
Assay Gold & S$. 4x The Company of Goldsmiths have 


1597 


caused to be made.,punchions of xteel, and marks at the 
end of them, both great and small, of these several sorts 
following. 1758 J. Cuamarrcayxy St Gi. Britt. thts 
xl. 287 (Oxford, Clarendon Printing-House} An Office for 
the Letter-founder, furnished with Furnaces, Punchions, 
Matrices, Moulds{etc.]. 1780 Vewgale Cal. V. 346 The pun- 
cheon makes the dye, and the counter-puncheon is the dye 
when it is made; the machines produced are ancheons, 
but not puncheons made at the Mint. 18:8 Centl Mag. 
LXXXVIMI. 1. 330 The matrix and puncheon had not made 
his heart caflous. 
II. In building and carpentry, 

4. A short upright piece of timber in a wooden 
framing which serves to stiffen one or more long 
timbers or to support or transmit a load; a 
Supe Ing post; a post supporting the roof in a 
coal-mine ; formerly also a door-post. 

1466 in Willis & Clark Camédridge (1886) U1. 93 With o 
purloyn on..the said sparres pile punchions fro the bemes 
to here the same, ¢ 1470 Henry IVadlace tx. 8140 Mynouris 
sone thai gert perss throw the wall, S pounciouns 
fyryt, and to the ground kest afl, xg19 pee Vulg. 
142 h, The dore felle of from the pounc eon, fores Carding 
exciderunt, 16x79 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 
20g The particians shalt bee maide with .. punchions and 
studds of oake. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 7 Jambs, 
Posts, or Puncheons of Doors, 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
Il, Puachins, in Architecture, are short pieces of Timber 
placed to support some considerable Weight : They com- 
monly stand upright between the Posts... Those that stand 
on each side of a Door are called Door Punchins. x7a9 
Desacuuers in Pil, frans, XXXVI. 204 The 7th Figure 
represents the Crane with the walking Wheel, the whole 
turning round upon the strong Post or Puncheon S. 181g 
W. Manshace Aev. 1V. 132 The ptincipal appropriation of 
the Underwood is to Pyncheons or Supporters for the Coal. 
Pits. 182g J. Nicuotson Oferat, Atechanic 572 Puncheons + 
short transverse pieces of timber, fixed between two others 
for supporting them equally, sometimes called s/uds. 

5. A piece of timber with one face roughly 
dressed, or a split trunk, used for flooring and 
rough building. 77S. 

1807 P. Gass rani. 6t A floor of puncheons or split plank 
were laid, and covered with grass and clay. 1853 W. Sar- 
Gent Braddock's Exp. 84 A roof of puncheons, rudely 
shaped with the broad-axe. 189% Review of Rev. July 
22/2 The cabin was an odd little structure, whose floor was 
of puncheon, 

TIT. 6. attrid. + a. Armed with a sharp point 
like a puncheon (sense 1), as puncheon pole, spear, 
staff, Obs. b. Made of puncheons (sense 5), ns 


puncheon floor, stool, etc. (U.S.) 

a. 1548 Hatt, Chron., ffen. Vii 82 Euery one in his 
hande a Punchion spere, wherewith. .foyned and lashed 
ae one at another, two for two. 1577 Punchion staffe 
[see Pusu 54,13]. 1879-80 Noatu Plutarch (1676) 130 He 
did teach his Souldiars to carry long Javelins or Punchion- 
staves. 1600 Hontanp Livy xxvit. xxviil. 6s0 Others from 
the turrets of the gate pelted the enemies with stones, and 
pushed at them mb puaeBion poles (L. sadidus). 

b, 1850 Baatrerr Dict, Amer. s.v., Split logs, with their 
faces a fitde smoothed with an axe or hatchet..faid upon 
sleepers, make a puncheon floor, 1891 Scriduer's Mag, 
Sept. 316/2 The rude home of the plantation darky—a 
home with log walls, a puncheon floor, 1894 H. Garpenra 
Une are ater 99 Suddenly she swung her fat body about 
on the puncheon stool and gave a tremendous snort, 

¢. puncheon iron = sense 3. 
1503 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scott, U1. 358 Ane hammyr, 
turcas, and othir punschioun irnis. 
Puncheon? (punfan). Now rare exc, Hist. 
Forms: § poncion, pwncion, 6-8 punchion, 
(6 ponchion, -cheon, punshion, -chon, Sc. 
Ppontioune, puncioune, -cheoun,  -sion, 
-s(i)oun, -schioun, -tion, 6-7 punshon), 8- 
punoheon, fa. OF. portcon (13th c.), poste 
chon (13-14th ¢.), ponchon, foingon (13-16th c.), 
also fonsore (t4th c.), Pornsore te c.) in 
Godef, The forms both in OF, and Eng. are identi- 
cal with those of Puxcnzon!; Italian also has 
purzone for both; but connexion of sense has not 
been found, and Fr. lexicographers treat them as 
separate words.] A large cask for liquids, fish, 
etc. ; spec. one of a definite capacity, varying for 
different liquids and commodities. 
Asa liquid measure it varied from 72 (beer) to 120 (whisky) 
allons. 
A 79 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. 1. 134 Gevin..to John 
of ‘Bre to hy a pwncion of wyne. 1503 did, 11. 384 For 
the fraucht..of ane pipe and ane punschioun brocht hame 
with stuf for the King, 1532 /érd. VI. pe For ane pun- 
cioune of wyne iiijl vs. 1536 Act 28 Hen, VIII, c. 14 
In the Parliament holden. .in the first yere of the reign of 
Kyng Richarde the thirde..it was estabfisshed that... 
every tercyan or mcheon (of wine should contain] 
Ixxxiiij_gatons, 1546 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 53 Ane 
pairt of the punsionis of the saidis igs are full of sale 
watter, xssq in R. G. Marsden Sef. Pleas Crt. Adut. 
(Seiden) I], 61, xv tonne ij ponchions of wyne. 1571 Dicces 
Panton, m, xt. Riv, Sundrie kindes of wine vessels, as the 
tunne, the pipe, the punshion, hogsheads, buttes, barrels. 
rsga-3 Neg. Privy Council Scot. U1. 190 Ane punsoun of 
talloun. 1576-7 /did. 603 Ane punsioun of salmond, 1593-4 
Exch. Rolls Scotf, XX\1. 40x Tua tunnis, tua puntionis, 
and twa bunnis of Ingfis beir. 1596 Dacayomere te. Leslie's 
fist, Scot. (S.T.S.} UL, 12a Andro Bartayne..slew sa mony 

iratis, that mony puncheounis full of thair powis he sent to 
Scotian, in gifte, tothe king, 1670 Naanonovcn Jrn/.in 
Ace, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 45 As much Salt..as filled a 
Punchion. + Pane $.V_ Punchion..of Prunes from 
xo to 12 Hundred Weight. 1833 Maaavar P. Staple xxxii, 
She had a puncheun of otto of roses on board. 


| people say, 


PUNCHINELLO. 


Puncher (penfas). [f. Puscn v,) + -en | 
One who or that which punches, thumps, per- 
forates, or stamps; nn instrument for doing this, 

168: Garw A/nezum wv. i. 96 In the upper Jaw, five 
before; not Incisors, or Cutters, but thick Punchers, 1691 
A. Haic In J. Russell #/aces xi. (1881) 332 When the char- 
tour came to the Great Salt it cost to the Chauncellour 
ta lib., and to the punschearis 4 lib,, and to the keaper of 
the seafl four rex-dollars, 76a-7r Yl. Watrota Verine's 
Anecd, Paint. 11.350 We was a rival. .who used puncheons 
for his graving, which Johnson never did, calling Simon a 
puncher, not a graver, 1843 J. Bapcock Dom. Asutuacut, 
96 The puncher, a steel instrument. 1876 Puzecr & Sive- 
wricur (elegraphy 132 When a wire is kept going at its 
full speed two punchers, one adjuster or sender, and three 
writers, are employed. 1880 Scriéucr's Afag. July 355 The 
very nezt puncher of our tickets. 1883 R. F ALDAwS I ‘ork= 
shop Receipts Ser. wt. 140/2 Puncher.—This instrument is 
used for beating or punching those anicles which are too 
heavy to be taken in the hands and rubbed. Daily 
Chron, 16 Aug. 7/1 Palmer, a powerful * puncher ' of the 
over-tossed ball, made some splendid drives to the off, 

b. U.S. Short for cow-puncher: cf. Puxcn v.12. 

1894 Harfer’s Mag. Feb, 355 In the handling of these 
savage animals the punchers are brave to recklessness. 1905 
S.E. Wurtz Karwhide viii, The punchers in their daily ridea 
gathered in the range ponies. 


Punchery, Punchifier: sce Punct 56.3 


Punch-house. [f Puncit 56.3; cf. ale-house.] 
A tavern where punch is supplied; esp, in India, an 
inn or tavern frequented by sailors. 

1671-2 in Wheeler Madras in Ofd Tinte (1861) (IT. 433 
It is..enorderd and declared hereby that no Victullar, 
Punch-house or other house of Entertainment shall be per: 
mitted to make stoppage at the pay day of their wages. 
1697 (bid, 1, xiv. 320 Having in a Punch house upon a 
quarrel of words drawn his sward, 1727 A. Hamitton Mew 
Ace. E. fad. V. xxiv. 298 ‘Ihe English have Punch-houses, 
where the European Soldiers make Oblations to Bacchus. 
@ 1805 A. Cantyce Autodiog. (1861) 307 A company of seven 
or eight, all clergymen, supped at a punch-house in the Row, 
kept by an old servant of his, 1859 J. W. Pacaer A’ew & 
Okt 6s (Cassels), Sailors, ritish and American, Malay and 
Lascar, (belong) to Flag Street, the quarter of punch-houses. 

Punchinello (pon'finelo). Forms: a. 7 
polichinello, 7-9 polichInelle, 9 policinello, 
pule(h)inello. 8. 7 puntionella, punchonollo, 
7-8 punch(i)anello, 7-9 punci-, 8-9 ponchi-, 
7~ punchinello, y. 7 pugenello. [In the form 
polichinello, app. ad. Neapolitan dial. /olecenella 
(whence also F. /ofichtnelle, 1680 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
name of a character of the puppet theatre; = It. 
Lulcinella, Origin uncertain. See Note below.] 

1, Name of the principal character in a puppet- 
show of Italian origin, the prototype of Punch; 
hence npplied to the show (and quot. 1666 in B, 
to the exhibitor) ; sometimes fo a living performer. 

(Cf. 166a Pervs Diary 8Oct., The King, before whom the 
papi ee F saw this summer in Covent-garden are acted 
this night, 

@, 1666 Pervs Diary a2 Aug., I with my wife..by coach 
to Moorefields, and there saw’ Polichinello', which pleases 
me mightily. 1668 /é/d. 2 May, [At the Duke of York's 
playhouse] A little Bh for a farce, do dance Polichinelli. 
1668 did. 31 Aug., ‘Thence to the Fayre, and saw ' Poli. 
chinefle’, 1818 Lapy Morcan Autotiog. (1859) 195 Sanky 
went_off without calling when he heard of a workbox 
and Polichinelle. x8a7 Disaarct Pix. Grey v. iv, A long 
grinning wooden figure, with great staring eyes, and the 
parrot nose of a pulcinello, 1880 Warren Book.plates x. 
110 Garnished about with festoons of roses, a branch of oak, 
mask and pulchineflo, quiver and pan-pipe. 1 O. Rev. 
Oct. 331 They are simply Judy-puppets in the Policinello of 
conventionality, 

B. 1666 Overseers’ Bhs., St. Martins in-the-fields 29 Mar, 
Rec. of Punchinelfo, y* Italian popet-player, for his booth 
at Chareing Came 2s 126, 1668 11. MoxeE Dit. Dia. 
Sehot. (1713) 570, I question not hut the uakers..would 
play the part of the Puppet or Punchinello in the Antelude 
of the Pageant, ax68e Butter Sat, on Jenit, French 
ror And the worst Drols of Panchinellos Were much th’ 
ingeniouser Fellows, 1683 Norwich Crt. Bhs. 23 Dec. (1905) 
173 Peter Dofman has leave to show a motion called his 
Majesty's Puntionella, at the Angel. 1709 Ramll, Fuddle- 
Cups 7 A Barthol‘mew-Fair Punchanello. Swirt 
Naullinix & Tim, Wks. 1755 111. 1.211 The world consists 
of puppet-shows; Where petulant conceited fellows Perform 
the part of Punchinelloes. 1 Mas. Raocirrre falian 
xxii, See signor, there is Punchinello, 1835 Witits Pewcs/- 
dings 1, xx. 142 Puncinello squeaked and beat his mistress 
atevery corner, [1860 Oncs a Weck 24 Mar, a81/x (Stanf.) 
Harlequins, mysterious-looking domisoes, ponchinelli, and 
dresses of all peri as 

y- 1667 Daypen Sir Martin Mar-all v. ii, Rose. V know 
no way so proper for yoo, as to turn Poet to Pugenello. 
1668 Suanwen Sullen Lovers v.96 Enter a boy io the habit 
of Pugenello, and traverses the Stage. 

2. transf. Applied to any ea animal, or 
thing, thought to resemble the Peers esp. in 
being short and stout. Cf, Ponen sé. . 

1669 Pervs Diary 20 Apr., Going away with extraordinary 
report of the proof of his gun, which, from the shortness and 
bigness, they do cal! Punchinellfo, 1683 Tayon Way to 
Health 478 Wve have no fatted Swine, fatted Oxen or ne 
chonello’s amongst us: neither have we any of Pharoah’s 
lean Kine. @1769 Jounson in Boswell Lye (Maxwell's 
Recollections), (Being told that Gilbert Cowper (who was 
short and very stout} called him the Caliban of literature] 
"Well be he}, ‘I must dub him the Punchineflo, 1834 
Many Howrrr Sk. Nat. Hist., Monkey, Monkey, litle 
metry fellow, Thou art Nature‘s Punchinello, ¢ 1835 Comic 
song, ' The great Mfogui', Vhe great Mogul, as I've heard 
Was a fat little Punchinello, 


PUNCHINESS. 


3. attrib, - 

Punchinello votce = Punch’s voice (Punce $6.5 xc). 

1797 Burke Let. Mfrs. Crewe Corr. (1844) 1V. 417 The 
shame and misfortune of our country would make one almost 
mad, if these punchinello statesmen did not sometimes come 
ont to make us laugh, 2853 W. O. Marknam tr. Séoda's 
Auscuit, 283 The intensity of the rétes..; the punchinello 
voice accompanying the pectoriloquy. 

[Wote. There is every probability that the Eng. fotichinello 
and F, polichinelle are derived from the Neapolitan word, 
and that Pewackinedlo, although evidenced somewhat earlier, 
and actually given (prob, in error) as the name of the puppet- 
showman, was an English alteration. ‘he Itatian word is 
said in the Vocabolarto Nafpoletuno of 1789, to be a corrmp- 
tion of thename of acomedian Puccio aA ntello, originally a 
peasant of Acerra, whose uncouth physiognomy is said to have 
served as the model for the mask of the character; another 
conjecture cites the name of one Paulo Cinelia, said to 
have been a buffoon at Naples. Setting aside these tegends 
or conjectures, it has been pointed out that It. pudcinedia is 
dim. of pulcina chicken, and according to Mundie and 
Barretti, cited hy Pianigtani Vocad. Etrmol, della lingua 
/tal., 1907, in the Neapotitan dial, pollecenclia is dim. of 
potlecena, the young of the turkey-cock, to the hooked bill 
of which the nose of the mask bears a resemblance.] 

Punchiness, [f. Puncny a1] Squatness. 

3850 L. Hunr Autobiog. {. iti. 116 The other master..was 

a short stout man, inctining to punchiness. 


Punching (pz-nfin), vé/. sd. [f. Puncn v1 + 
incl] ‘The action of the verb Puncn in various 
senses; also, a marking produced by panching. 

e¢1ggo Prom, Parv. 416/a Punchynge, or bu{n)chynge 

(S. prykkynge), séimulacio, trusio. 1535 Trevisa's Barth, 
De P. RU, xvii. 3236/2 Cause of aplaiee and of punch- 
ynge [L. Junctions; 1398 styngynge] o! 

Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), For the.. punching of him with 
his fevee in the wame. x825 J.SsmitH Panorama Se. §& Art 

1. x8 Punching is not applicable to cast iron, nor to smalt 
and deep, or very large, hotes in any metal, 1892 Daily 
News 26 Oct. 2/1 A patent leather shoe is ornamented 
round the top with perforated punchings. 

b. attrib. and Cond,; in names of tools used for 
making holes, as punching bear (= Bear sb.1 7), 
tron, machine, nippers, cie.; punching-ball, an 
inflated ball held in position by elastic bands or 
supported on a flexible rod, which is punched with 
the fists as an atbletic exercise; so punching bag, 
punching block; punching mateh, a boxing 
match, a fight; puncbing room, the cutting room 
in a glove manufactory; punching staff = 
puncheon-slaf (PuNcHEON sé} 6a): a lance, a 
spear. 

1897 Outing (U,S.) XXX. 182/2 Dumb-bells,.. traveling. 
rings and "punching-bag, may be taken to develop different 
grovpsofmusctes. 1900 Conan Dovir Green Flag, ete. 118, f 
turned it intoa gymnasium...Vou'll find all you want there: 
clubs, “punching ball, bars, dumb-bells, everything. 1875 
Kmteur Dict. Mech., *Punching-bear, a machine for making 
holes in sheet-metal, operated by simple lever power or 
by ieeealie Pressure, 1594 T. Nasne Un/fort. Trav, 87 
Pritch-aule, spunge, blacking tub, and *punching yron, 1809 
Sporting Mag. XXXII. x At the late *punching match, 
1844 Steruexs Bk. Farue HA. ro The markings are con- 
fined to the ears, and consist of. .holes made with “punching- 
nippers, 3962 J. Snute tr. Camdini’s Turk. Wars 17b, 
Manye Jayde holde of the Pikes and *punchinge staves of 
theyr enemies. xg90 Barwick Breefe Disc. 2b, For horse. 
men, a Launce, a punching staffe, Pistoll or mace. 

Punching, ff/.a. [f Puxcn v.1 + -1ne 2] 
That punches: see the verb. 

x6oa [see Puncn v.) rb} 2683 Moxon Aleck. Exerc., 
Printing xiii. pa The Counter-Punch of A ought to be 
Forged ‘lriangularty, especially towards the Punching End. 

Punching, Puuchion, adjs. (of a horse): see 
Poncu 54.4 Punchion, obs. f. Puncueon! and 2% 
+ Punchite, obs. form of Pancuayat. 

3827 1). Jounson fad. Frekd Sports 141 Accustomed to 
decide their disputes by punchite. 

Puncho, -chon, obs. ff. Poxcuo, PuNcHEon. 
Punchy (ponfi), a1 [f. Puxcu sé. + -¥.] 
Short and stout, thick-set, squat, stumpy. 

2791'G. Gamsaoo" Ann. Horse. viii. (1809) 102 If your 
horse is of the short punchy kind. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 4o The plaintiff being short and punchy. 1843 in 
Spirit Pub, Fruis.330 A beautiful punchy little pony. 

unchy, @.2: see Puncu 3b3 

Punck, obs. form of Pork 56.1 

+Punct, sd. Os. Also 6 Sc. punt. [ad. L. 
piunet-um point.] = Pot 56.1 ia various senses. 

1. A dot, spot, speck: = Point 5é.1 A, 2, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvi. txviil. (Bod. MS.) 
Marbte Duspaties: is rodye wip punctis amonge. 3516 
fav. Roy, Wardr, (1835) 24 Ane saferon with puuctis of gotd. 

2. A stop ia panctaation: = Point sé] A. 3a. 

¢1620 A. Hume Brit. Teague (1865) 34 The round punct 
concludes an assertion. .. The tailed punct ‘concludes an 
interrogation, 

3. a. Se. An item, detail: = Point sé) A. 5. 
b. A particle, jot: = Point 54.1 A, 6, 

1499 Exch. Rolls Scoll. Xi. 393 The Punctis to be Inquirit 
at the Inqueist. 1863-4 Keg. Prizy Council Scot. 1.263 The 
saidis Lordis ordinis Johne Jobnestoun to insert thir puntis 
in the saidis hukis. ¢1575 Batrova Practicks (1754) 172 
He fulfillit not the punctis and clausis contenit in te said 
infeftment. 2653 R. Sanpers PAysiogn. 270 Exact in the 
least punct of the measure thereof. 

4. Asa measure of time, or of the magnitude of 
an eclipse: = Point sd.) A, 10, 11. 

4398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1x. ix. VE. 94/1 (Bodl. MS.) A 
quadraunt conte ynep sixe houres and an houre foure punctes, 
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and a puncte ten momentes. 156x Even Arie Nanig, u. 
viii. 35 For the qnantitie of these Eclipses, the Astronomers 
Merida Into .xii., equall partes, as well the Diameter of the 
Sunue as of the Moone. And these partes they calt fyngers, 
punctes or prickes. 

5. Geom. = Point sl A. 18. 

1639 Nasnes Encomiunt on Steeple at Were. Wks. 1887 IE. 
239 Infinite in shew As those small puncts, from whose con- 
cretion grow What else may be divided. 1653 R. Sanpers 
Phystogn. 273 As number [depends] on 2 unite, and a tine 
upon 2 punct or point. 

6. A moment, instant: = Point 56.1 A. 23. 


1513 Douctas incis xu xiii. 29 Now is cum the extreme | 


lattir punct. xg6r Enen Arte Nauig. Pref., At the same 
instant & punct of time it maketh day in one ptace & nyght 
on the opposite parte. 1695 ALinGitan Geom, Zpit. 34 At 
the same punct of time. 

+Punct, v. Obs. rare. [Collateral form of 
Point v.! and 2, after med.L. punctare.] 

1. trans, To appoint: = Point v.2 2, Se. 

1473 Rental Bh, Cupar-Angus (1879) 3. 169 With all 
vthyr condecionis as it is punctyt in Thomas Kantis tak. 

2. ‘Yo prick, pierce: = Point v1 1, 

axgg8 Hatt Chron, Rich. 1/1 28b, Her breste she 
puncted, her fayre here she tare, 

Puncta, pl. of Puxcrum. 

Punctal (panktil), a. (sb.) rare. [In quot. 
¢ 1400, perh, an error for PuncTuan a. 1. In quot. 


1897, rendcring med.L. punctalis (Wyclif), f. | 


Punct-un point: see -AL.] 
A, adj. ta. Of the nature of a point or puncture 


| (obs.). b. Occupying a point in space. 


mans bodye. 1538 


¢14g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 104 Make smale_ cauteries 
peace pat is to seie ns smal as pe eende of a pricke, 

itwene ech whirlebon of be necke. 2897 M. Dztewrcxt 
Wyelif’s De Logica wt. (1899) p. xvili, If every punctal 
atom is and remains eternally the same, then the elements 
would remain in their compounds, /éid. p. xxiii, [lis idea 
of the universe—one material being, eee up of punctal 
atoms, filling all possibte space. 

B. +56. A dot, mee small spot. Obs. rare. 

1688 J. Crayton in “Ail, Frans, XVUL The white 
Owt..all the Feathers upon her Breast and Back being 
Snow-white, and tipp’d with a Punctal of Jet-black. 

Punctate (pa yktet), @. [ad. mod.L. penctae- 
ws, £. L. punct-um point: see -ATE2 2, Cf. It, 
puntato, ¥. potnté) 

1. Nat. Hist. and Path, Marked or studded with 
points or dots; having minute rounded spots, 


or (esp.) depressions resembling punctures, scattered | 


over the surface ; of the nature of or charactcrized 
by such markings. 

2760 J. Lue dntrod. Bot. uv. (1765) 183 Punctate, dotted } 
when it is besprinkled with hollow Points or Dots, 186 


Kraay & Sp. Entomol. LV. xivi. 270 Punctate, beset with | 


many points. 1847 J. Harpv in Proc. Ber. Nat. Ciné UU. 
No. s. 253 Etytra..very thickly and finely punctate. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Clin, Lect. Dis. Wout, 1x. (ed. 4) 5a The 
mucous membrane, .has often a punctate appearance, 

b. Inadvb. comb. with other adjs., as pu:netate- 
sea‘brous, scabrous with minute dots or points; 
pu'netate-strl‘ate (-stritated), having stric or 
streaks marked with dots, or formed of dots 
arranged in rows; pu'notate-su'leate, having 
furrows marked with dots. (Cf. Lr) 

1833 G. R. Warernouse in Entomol, Mag, 1. 210 Elytra 
delicately punctate-striated. 2847 W. E. Steeve /reld 
Bot. 196 Glumes..slightly pnnctate-scabrous, 854 Woop- 
warp Molluscan, 181 Shell. smooth or punetate-striate, 

2. Path, \laving or coming to a definile point. 

x899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. V1. 390 The impulse [of an 
aneurysm] is rarely puuctate. : 
+3. Geom. = PuNCTATED 1. Obs. 

[1704 Newton Enwner, Linearunt (1711) 74 Punctatam, 


qua conjugatam habet Ovalem infinite parvam id est punc- | 


tum.) 2860 ‘lavaot tr, Newton's Enunter,13 That which 
has an infinitely smalt conjugate oval, Le. a conjugate point, 
the puuctate hyperbola, si 

4. Having or cnding ina point; pointed. rare—°. 

1848 Weastea, Punctate, Punctated. [1] Pointed. 1847 
— Punctate, Punctated. 1. Pointed; ending in a point 
or points. Hence in later Dicts. 

Punctated, ¢. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 

tl. Geom, Waving a conjngate point or acnode: 
see CONJUGATE @.6a. Obs. rare. 

[x704: see prec. 3.) s9%0 J. Hawais Lex. Techn. LI, Pusie- 
tated Hyperbola, is xn Hyperbota whose Oval Conjugate is 
infinitety smalt, that issn oind., 1753 Cuamaens Cycl. Supf. 

2. = Punctate 1. 

«75a Sin J. Hite Mist. Anion. 544 The Cat-a-Mountain, 
+.with the upper spots virgated, the lower punctated. 1781-5 
J. Latnam “ist, Birds V1. 54x Punctated Cuckow. 2869 
G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 84 Small punctated opacities 
on the posterior surface of the cornea, 

3. = Punctate 4. rare—° : 

«775 Asn, Punctated, drawn into a point. 

PUNcTATE 4} 
_|Punctatim (payktzttim), adv. nonce-zod, [L. 
in form, f. pusct-2im point, after verbatim, Cf. 
late L. punctatim briefly, conciscly.] YPoiat for 
point; = PoxcruaTim b. ~ 

,1816 Q. Rev. XV. 346 We shall give our extracts verbatim, 
literati, and, if we may use the expression, punctatim. 

Punctation (paykté'fon). [ad.L. type *puneta- 
#16n-em, ni. of action from med.L. punctire (It. 
puntare) to point.) * 

1. +a. = Punctuation 3, 3b. Obs. 

1617 Coutins Def. Bp. Ely ut. x. 536 Let the Reader be 
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carefull of reading these..words..with due punctation of 
them. _ 1748 J. Mason Elocn?, 26 There is..so much Irregu- 
larity introduced, into the modern Method of Punctation, 
that it is become a very imperfect Rule to direct a just 
Pronunciation, f 

+h. #/e6. Grane. The insertion of the vowel- 


points and aecents; = Porntine vé/. sb, 2b. Obs. 

2642 Cunwoatn Lord's Supper 38 In the Ilehrew the 
words .. according to a severall Punctation.. may be ex- 
pounded severalt ways. 1693 J. Eowarns Author. 0. § N. 
Test, 225 The true punctatiou of the proper Name. | 

2. Nat. Hist., etc. The action of marking or 
fact of bcing marked with points or dots; the con- 
dition of being punctate; also cowcr. one of such 
dots, a series of such dots. 

x852 Dana Crust. 1. 154 Two minute punctations. s87a 
Nicnorson Paleont, 482 The woody fibres do not exhibit 
punctations. 187§ 11. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 242 It tacks 
the punctations of the rash of scartet fever, 

U3. [repr. Ger, prnktacion.] A laying dowa of 
points ; a stipulation; a contract or agreement. 

2864 Epenrsnem tr. Kurta's Ch. fist, ut. 221 The 
Electors of Mayence, Triers, and Cologne, together with 
the Archbishop of Salzburg .. assembled together in a 
spiritmat congress at Ems (1786), and resotved upon the 
restoration of a German Roman Catholic Nationat Church, 
independent of Rome, in the so-called Emser Punctation. 
ies Q. Rev, Oct. 332 ‘The 'punctation of Olmutz’ as it was 
called was signed 29 Nov. 2850. ve 

Punctato- (pzyjkté!'to), combining advb. form 
of mod.L, punclates, with other adjs. = PuNcTaTe 
1b; as puncta‘to-striate, -su‘leate. 

2826 Kraay & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xivi. 303 The terms punc- 
tato-striate, or puuctato-sulcate, signify that striae or furrows 
are drawn witb puncta in them. 

Puncta‘tor. Heb. Gran. [Agent-n. {, med.L. 
pundére to point.] One who inserts the vowel 
(and other) points in writing; applied esp. to the 
Masoretes, who invented the points. 

1943, Matuer Vind. Bible 294 The punctators used to 
point Scheva under Thau in the word Aschith, 

Puncti‘cular, 2. rare. [f. med. or mod.L, 
*puncticulum a minute point +-aK.] 

+1. Of the size or appearance of a small point or 
dot; extremely minute. Oés, 

1658 Sin T, Baowne Gard. Cyrus. §1 Water in glasses, 
wherein a watchfull eye may... discover the puncticntar 
Originals of Periwincles and Gnats. 

2. Characterized by small dots or specks. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex, Puncticularis, having small 
points ; applied to fevers, ctc.: puncticufar. 

So Puncticulate a, = PUNCTULATE. 

2890 in Cent. Dict, ; 

Punctiform (pz nktifpim), @. Nat. Hist. and 
Path, [ad. L. type *punctiformis, {. punet-nm 
point : see -ForM.] 

1. Having the form of a point, puncture, or dot. 

18aa Goon Study Med. I. 301 ‘Vhe femate [thread-worm] 
has 2 smalt punctiform aperture a tittle betow the head, 1856 
W. L. Linosay Po, Hist. Brit. Lichens 143 A small, black, 
punctiform Fungus. 4 

2. Formed of, or presenting the appearance of, a 
number of points or dots; punctate: esp. in 
pathology, of cruptions, ete. 

3839-47 Yodd's Cycl. Anat. 111. 601/2 These animals 
appear as a puactiform homogeneous mass, a861 Hacen 
Syn. Nenropt. N. Amer. 11 A band upon the middie and 
punctiform lines at the eyes. 2886 Faccr & Pye-Smitn 
Princ. Ated. 1,208 Instead of being punctiform [the rash of 
Scartatina] may in rare cases consist of large, irregutar, 
slightly raised macula. 

Punctigerous (pagktidgéres), a. Zool. [f. 
L, punct-uni point + -ger- bearing +-ous.] Applied 
to the eyes of some molluscs, and other inverte- 
brates: Consisting of mere eye-spots without a 
lens: opp. to dentigerous. 

1883 E. R. Lanxester in Encyel, Brit. XVI. 680/a We 
have in one sub-class the extremes of the two lines of develop- 
ment of the Molluscan eye, those two lines being the puncti- 
gerous and the fentigerous. 

Punctilio (paykti-lic). Forms: a. 6-7 puntilio, 
7 -illo, -illio, -iglio. 8. 7 punetiglio, 7-8 -illo, 
-illio, 7- punctilio. [a. It. puntiglo and Sp. 
puntillo, dim. of punto point; = L, type *puncii- 
culum ; later with punce- after Latia, Cf. F. Zocntille 
(ad. It.) ¢ 1560.) 

A. IIlustration of Forms. 

1896 IJantxcton Atetant. Ajax Prol., Standing upon the 
puntilio of honour hauing been chatlenged. s6z5 BraTHwatt 
ee (x878) 6x tote, Who stands on the puntiglio of 
his honour. 626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 290 Ani- 
mosityes, renenges, quarrels, puntilloes. 2626, etc. Punctilio 
[see B. 5} 1630 Eaat Staarroro in Slingsby Diary (1836) 
324 Concerning that Punctillo, 16ga Puntilto’s [see B. 4]. 
a 1648 Lo, Henaert He, V/// (1649) 207 As for the little 
cavills and punctigiios, concerning the receiving of Giovanni . 

oakim and the like. 1649 Mitton E£ikon. xi. Wks, 1852 

LI. 420 With reason, conscience, honour, poticy, or puntilios. 
1659 Gentl. Calling v. § 23. 423 [To] descend..from their 

eo. ae EMPLE Let dol) an 1 Ane pS. 4757 

.257 To lay by the puntiglio. x , Dynes Eng. Prov. 
Reft (ed, 2) 38x Timed acorn the nice Punetillo’s of 
nicking the Opportunity. 1793 Anced, W, Pite WL. xxxviit. 
28 The noble Lord talks of Spanish punctillios. 

B. Signification. 

+1. A small or fine point or mark, esp. one of 
those on a dial (with play on sense §). Os. rare. 

1596 IlantnGton Udysses upon Ajax Cv hb, He shall finde the 
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Puntilio of his honour htunted. 1 B. Jonson £r, Afan 
ont of Huns. ui, (1600) K jb, To the perfection of Comple- 
ment (which is the dyall of the thought..) are requirde these 
three Profects : the Gnomon, the Puntilios, and the Super- 
ficies; the Superficies is that we call Place; the Puntilios, 
Circumstance: and the Gnomon, Ceremonie. . 

+2. The highest point, acme, apex; a high pro- 
jecting point or tip (sometimes with mixture of 


sense 4). Obs. rare. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. it tit. (601) D3 b, He that 
is yet in. his Course..& hath not toucht the Puntillio or 
point of hopes. 16s0 W. Baroucn Sacr. Princ. (1659) 1 A 
three-fold knowledge of religion. .of pinacles or punctilio’s, 
high aad curious poiats in the building. 

+3. A minute point of time, a moment, an 
instant; = Potnr sd.1A.7. Obs. 

26a0 Br. J. Kine Serm. 24 Mar, a3 Letnoman,.tye him to 
canonicall houres, and atomes,and puntilio’sof time, frmpus, 
tempus, statutum tempus 1659 Unhappy Marksman in 
Harl, Misc, (1809) LV. 4 fa that punctilio eine wherein the 
ballets struck him,.he is in an iastant disanimated, 1679 
C. Nesse Antichrist 2345 To teave the poiating out of this 
punctilio of time to God oaly. b , 

+4. A minute point, detail, or particular; a 
particle, whit, jot; a trifling point; a thing of no 
importance, a trifle. Ods. (exc. as in 5). 

1642 Futtea Holy & Prof. St. wv. xvi. 323 He is zeatous of 
the least puatillo’s of his Masters honour. 1649 Cuas, I 
Treaty at Oxford Wks. 1662 1. a57 1f every Puactilio must 
be forced to be seat forwards and backwards a hundred 
miles, 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iti, Wks, VIL. 330 When 
one of the parties..will not..abate a single munca. 1815 
J. Avams IVks, (1856) X. 1 We have never... lost any one 
punctilio of those rights or liberties. 7 

5. A minute detail of action or conduct; a nice 
point of behaviour, ceremony, or honour; a smail 
or petty formality, Formerly sometimes, A fine- 
drawn or fastidious objection, a scruple. 

1899 [sec 2]. 2626 J, Poayin Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser.1. TY, 
a4§ Ihe Bishop stood upon his punctilios, 1638 Foun Lady's 
Trial wu ii, Gurman.. observes the full punctilios of his 
nation, 
mortal Hatred to Ceremonies, and yet has more Punctilios 
than a Jew, 1775 Suerioan Denna tii, To trifle with ine 
at such a juacture as this l—now to stand on punctilios | 
1809-10 Corenioce Friend (1818) ELE. 248 fn consequence 
of some paactilio, as to whose business it was to pay the 
compliment of the first call. 1836 H. Roceas % Howe ii. 
(1863) 17 He {Laud) was ready to visit the omissioa of the 
most tnifling ecclesiastical punctilios with releatless severity, 

b. (without 4/.) Strict observance of or insist- 
ence upon minutiz of action or conduct; pelty 
formality in behaviour; punctiliousness, ? Obs. 
1596, 1615 [see A]. 1 D'Uarey Alme, Fickle wi, My 
Lord was as unmannerly a Fellow as I ever saw... 11a, 
ha, ha=1lfe a Nohle man, and punctilio no better. 1709 
Sreete Satler No, 36 pa [She] takes the Whole of this 
Life to consist ia understanding Punctilio and Decorum, 
3747 Rictarpson Clar7ssa (1811) 1, xxxvi, a7t People of 
birth stood a littke too much on paediie 1820 W. levine 
Sketch Bk, Spectre Bridegr., The preliminaries [of the 
marriage] had been conducted with proper punctilio, 

+c. (?)A punctilious person, Ods, rare—". 

1603 Haasnat Pos. Jinfost. 47 A Male-conteat standing 
upon his worth like some af our high Puatilios scorned to 
sort himselfe with aay of his ranke, 

+6. A (or the) precise point or fact. Obs. rare. 

2654 Vitvain Theol, Treat. ii, 76 By their doctrin al 
depends on the ae et ae of Gods.. Decree, 
1683 F. Hovestow in Lond. Gas. No, 1860/5 Treasonable 
Practices to a Puactillio of Rebellion, contriving the Murder 
of Your Person, 

7. attrib, (or ay) and Cond, 

3660 Mitton On Griffiths Sernt, Wks, 1851 V. 396 Should 
they who were left sitting, break up, or not dare enact 
aught..for the punctilio pontine of a full number? 1708 
Vanaavcn False Friend vi, The injury's too great fora 
punctilio satisfaction, 1761 Cnuacuiwt Rosciad Poems 
(1769) I. 40 The nice punctilio-mongers of this age, The 
grand minute reformers of the stage, P 

Hence (once-wds.) Puncti‘lionist, one who is 
scrupulous about punctilios, a stickler about small 
points of behaviour or proceeding; Punotilio- 
ship, punctilious performance (= sense § h). 

1714 Savace Art of Prudence 183 Punctilioship is tire. 
some. 1835 Vew Monthly Mag. kv, zoo A compliance 
-.which we could wish to see more frequent with other 
punctilionists of the drama. 

Punctilio-sity, rare. 
= PUNCTILIOUSNESS. 

1858 Masson Ailton (1859) 1. 454 A kind of sweet, modest 
punctiliosity is the virtue he strives to paint. 

Punctilious (poykti‘lies),@. Also 7 puntil- 
lious, 7-8 punctillious. [ad. F. potnutillenx, 
-euse, {. pointille, ad. It. puntiglio: = mod.{t. 
puntigtioso.) Attentive to punetilios; strictly 
observant of nice points or details of action or 
behaviour. 

1634 Rowixy Noble Souldier wv. i. ia Bullen O. Pé. 1. x7 
His deeds were so Puntillious, 1653 H. Cocan Pinio's 
Trav. ixv. (1663) 263 These Jacas are the most punctillious 

+-Nation of the world. 1742 Yours Nt. TA. v. 425 On 
each punctilious pique of pride, Or gloom of humour. 1858 
Beckre Crvifiz. (1873) 11. viii 585 ‘Mhe punctilious honour 
ofa Spanish gentleman has passed into a byeword. 1870 
Swinauenk £ss. § Stud. (1875) 225 The punctilious if not 
pedantic precision which has reformed the whote scheme of 
Punctuation. 


Puncti‘liously, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] In 
2 punetilious manner; with precise or scrupulous 
attention to minute points of action or conduct. 


[f. next: see -osiTy.] 


a1680 Butea Acs, (1759) tf. 50 He professes a | 
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1970 Jounson False Alarm Whs. (1787) X. 20, 1 have 
thus punctiliously and minutely pursued this disquisition. 
3814 Scorr Mav, Wi, eats and punctiliously greet- 
ing each other, like two duellists before they take their 
ground. 1849 Macaucay fist. Eng. vi VW. 10 So cone 
spicuous an example of good faith punctiliously observed. 

Punctiliousness. [f. as prec. + -nzss.] 
The quality or character of being punctilious; 
scrupulons attentiveness to small! points of conduct. 
(1685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 168, Punctiliousness is 
tiresome. There aro whole Nations sick of that Nicety. 
#838 Miss Maittann Lett. /r. Madrns xxi. (1843) 218 He is 
a good man, but gives great offence by his punctiliousness 
about minor matters, 1888 Faovor Shor? Stud. (1883) IV. 
tt. vi. aga ‘hey had their periods of outward repentance 
and ceremonial puactiliousness, 

+ Puncti-lle. Oés. rare. Also puntille. (ad. 
I’, pointille: see Ponetitio; influenced by L. 
Punctim and med.L. dim, puncttlium.] = Puncti- 
Lt0 5, §b. 

1610 J. Moar in Bweelench ASS, (Hist. MSS. Comm. t. 
87 lt was a hard matter to give them contentment fa such 
punctilles, a 1648 Lo. Herarer ffen. VEST (1649) 277 Their 
ae meeting.. was not without some of that Emulation and 
Puatille which is ordinary ia their Sex. 

+Punction. 06s. 
nction from pungére, punct- to 
fonction (16th e, Calvin, Paré), 
punzione.] The nction or an act of pricking or 
puncturing; 2 prick, a puncture. Also ig. 

1343 Tranzron Vigo's Chirurg. ut t. xv. 106 For the cure 
of synnowes hurte by punction, a1548 Hatt Chrox., 
Rich, [48 53h, A punccion and pricke af hys synfull con- 
scyence. 1677 W. Haass tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. 2 234 
Its Emetick quality ..can proceed from nothing but a 
panction made ia the stomach. 1707 Cursos. in /us6. & 
Gard.99 The Punctioa of Plants, and the Pruaing of Vines. 

b. A pricking sensntion. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guiilemean's Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 With 
bitinge payn, with continuall punctions. 1607 TorseiL 
Four. Beasts (1658) 202 Goats cheese also represseth all 
dolors and puactions, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury uw. 387/2 
A Punction, or Puactious feeting. 

+ Punetious, a. Obs. rare—', [f. pree.: sce 
-0us.] Of the nature of 2 ‘punction’; pricking. 

1688 [see prec. hI. ' 

Punctist (ponktist). (f L. penctem Point 
+-18T.) One who holds the vowel-points in the 
Hebrew Seriptures to be authoritative. 

1859 T. S. Henpeason Afem, E. flenderson iii. 118 mote, 
Mr. Henderson..had become a punctist before 2811,.. 
though he never went to the full-length of the writer above- 
mentioned, who vindicated even for the pause-accents ‘the 
signature of a divine hand‘. , 

Punctiunele. nonce-wd. [ad. L. punctiuncula, 
dim. of punctio.) A very minute or trifling point. 

1874 F. Hace in N. Amer, Rev. 
punctiunctes of the Quinquarticular Contraversy. 

+Puwnetive,a. Obs. rare". [app.f. L. punctum 


tick, Cf. F. 
p. pansion, It. 


point +-IvE.) In quot. app, Making straight for a 


mnt, 

Lees R, Dapoanz Chr. turn'd Turke 1. i, Who like o ship 
ynman'd..doth seeme to make a course Direct and punctiue, 
till we see it dash Against some prouder Syila. 

Puncto, obs. var. of Ponto!. 

Punctograph (pynktégraf). Surg. [ad. G. 
puuktograph, {. L, punct-um point: see -GRAPH.] 
An instrument for ascertaining the precise position 
of a foreign body Imbedded in the bodily tissues. 

([tg01 Lancet 4 May 1292/1 For the surgical localisatioo of 
foreiga bodies, such as bullets embedded in the tissues, he 
(Dr. Rosenthal of Munich) had, ia conjunction with Sur- 
geon-General Professor von Angerer, devised an instrament 
called the ‘ punktograph ‘.] . 

Punctorious (penktderias), a. rare. [f. L. 
*punctori-us (in punclorium a piercing instrument) 
+-o0us.] Having the quality or property of 
ereeie or puncturing. So +Punotory a. Obs. 

1819 G. Samovuette Entomol, Compend. a73 Sting not 
punctorious, 1661 Lovers Hist, Anim. & Min. 43a Paine 
if puactory, is in the membranes ; if pulsatorie ia the arteries, 

aunctnal (pe nktival), 2. (d.)  [nd. med.L. 
punctual-is (Grosseteste ¢1210), £ L. punctu-s 
(u- stem) a pricking, a point: see -aL. Cf. F. 
pontuel (tath c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I, +1. Surg. a. Of the nature of a polnt or 
puncture: @ Puncrata. a. b. Used for making 
punctures, sharp-pointed, as a cautery or other 
surgical instrument. Ods. 

1400 Lanfranc's Cirurgie 271 Sum men maken 
cauterijs in be maner of a cros bse diadimum, & 
ward eid it me agar R. Cortann Guydou's Ouest. 
ees tij, The fourth cautery] is named puactuall, 
which hath the poynte sclendre and rounde. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guilleueau's Fr. Chirurg. 20b/1 We may, ia meade of 
the crooked lancet, vse our punctuall instrument. " 

II. +2. Of, cee 2 to, or made by, a point 
or dot; of or belonging to punctuation. Obs. rare. 

1 J. Dovtann Ornith, Microl, 4 Hf you finde two 
Semibreefe Rests after a fect Breefe, it ‘shalt remaine 

rfect, vnlesse punctuall Dinision come betweeoe. 1818 

‘oLmatpce in Excyel, Metrop. (1845) L Introd. § 2 His da: 
months, and years, as the stops and punctual marks ia the 
records of duties performed. ’ 

b. Geom. Of or pertaining to a point: as 
punctual co-ordinates, the co-ordinates of n point. 

+3. Of the natare of or resembling a point or 
speck ; small, minate (///, and jig.). Olds. 


actual 
naftir- 


CXIX. 328 All the | 


[ad. L. punciidn-em, n. of | 


PUNCTUAL. 


160g Hacon Adv. Learn. 1. til, §8 Many may be well 
seene in tho passages of governement and policie, which 
are to secke m little and punctual! occnsions. 2613 R. 
Cawpsey Jadle Alps. (ed. 9), Punetuall, small, or of no 

reat force. 1639 Fuccen ffoly War ue xxiv. (1647) 154 

‘he fafinitenesse of punctual occurrences. 1667 Mitton 
P, £.vut. a3 This Earth a spot, a graine, An Atom, with 
the Firmament compar'd And all ber aumberd Starts, that 
seem to rowle Spaces incomprehensible,. meerly to officiate 
tight Round this opacous Earth, this punctual spot. 

tb. as sb. A minute point, a subtlety. rare. 

t6s0 G. Frarcuen 7ri, over Death xii, Let the..schools 
these punctuatls Of wills, all good, or bad, ot neuter diss. 

III. +4. Bearing ditectly on the point; to the 
point, to the purpose, apposite, apt. Ods. 

3612 Bacon Charge tonching Duels Wks. 1879 U. 680/2 
It is so punctual, and hath auch reference and reapect unto 
the received conceits, 1616 Buttoxaa Lng. Fxpvs., 
functwald,, short, and direct to the purpose. 1629 Payaxe 
Ch, Eng. 59 Nothing can be more full and punctuall to our 
present conclusion. 1648 Koceas Naaman 347 HU aman 
would compile a story. . for the demonstration of Providence, 
could he frame a more punctuall one? 

b. Express, direct ; explicit, definite. arch. 

1615 1. Apaus Sfir. Navig. 33 The sea is full of mon- 
ster. [naumerable and almost incredible are the relations 
of Travellers in this punctuait demonstration. 1624 Hr. 
Mountacu Gagg. Prel. 5 Saint Augustine is punctuall.. 
that the severall Latine Translations ia his time, could not 
be numbred. 1699 Bewtuay Phal. 179 A plain and punctual 
lestimony. 1863 CaatyLe Fredh, Gi. xun i. UL. 169 The 
Polack King. «left his Dominions shared by punctual bequest 
anioog his five sons. 

IV. 5. Exact in every polnt; precise, accurate. 
Now rare or arch. 

1620 E. Biount Hora Subs. 536 If any do not fiad so 
punctual an agreement as hee capects. 1630 Davenanr 
Crucl Brother iv. H 2b, Beaimble then: aad tell me punctuall 
truth. 166% STILLINGFL. Orig. Saer, iL vi_ § 8 Those pre- 
dictions..have had their punctuall accomplishment. 1752 
Sta tl. Beaumont Crifo 5, { should as soon think of dizsect- 
ing a Rainbow..as of forming grave and punctual Notions 
of Beauty. 1832 Sin W. Ilamivtom Discuss. Philos, etc. 
436 The punctual accuracy of our statement. 

b. Of time or date: Exact or precise. Now 
rare ovarch. Cf. 8. 

1699 Fuicea ffoly War w. ix. (1647) 183 About this time 
(though we find not the punctuall date thereof) happened 
the death of Reinoldus Fredericks. 1657 W. Moatce Coen 
quasi Kown tt. 130 We doe not binde. ourselves to a pre- 
cise and punctual instant. 1710 Waeattey CA. of Eng, 
Man's Coup, “e As tothe punctual time when the posture 
of kneeling {at Holy Communion] first began, it is hard to 
determine, 1826-7 De Quincey Lessing Wks. 1859 XUIL 
a5@ Nothing obliges the poet (like the painter) to concen: 
trate his picture into one punctual instant of time. 

o, Occurring at a precise point of lime; exactly 
or aptly timed ; timely. rare. 

1611 Sreep sist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xx. (1623) 974 Sir William 
Stanley Lord Chainberlain to a Maney (by whose 
punctuall revolt from K. Richard be had principally achieued 
the crown). 1816 Woapsw. Ode Phandegrving Day i, Hail 
orient Conqueror of gloomy Night 1.. Whether thy punctual 
visitations smite The haughty towers where monarchs 
dwell, Or [ete.]. : 

d. Of or belonging to a precise place. rare. 

1805 Woapsw. Pre/ude vil, 610 The human mature unto 
which # fele That I belonged... Was not a punctual presence, 
but a spirit Diffused through time and space. 1843 Dz 
Quincey Ceylon Whs, 1859 X11. 10 Whereas human nature 
has ever been prone to the superstition of local consecrations 
«it is the usage of God to hallow auch remembrances by 
removing..all traces of their punctual identities. F 

+6. Dealing with a matter point by point; 
minute, detailed, circumstantia). (Often with 
mixture of sense 5.) Ods. 

2628 P, Suaat (fit/e) The Vanitie and Dowae-falt, of 
Svpeistitiavs Popish Ceremonies,..A Sermon..containia 
not onely an Historical relation of all those severall Popis 
Ceremooies and practises.., But likewise a punctual confu- 
tation of them. ¢1645 Hows, Left. (1776) 40 A punctual 
relation of all the circumstances, 1772 Nucent tr, //ist. 
Fr. Gerund. 1, ¥. 108 Having..given a punctual topogra- 
phical description of Anthony Zote’s house. 

V. 7. (Of persons, or their actions or attributes.) 
Attentive to, or inslsting upon, points or details of 
conduct; punctilious. 

a. Strictly or minutely observant of ceremony or 
convention; formal, ceremonious. Qés. or arch. 

1609 limplied in Puxcruarey adv. 5). 1618 Witnea 
Motto Nee Cura Juvenil. (1633) 560 Stand upon their 
points of honour so As if their Credit had an overthrow 
.-if in ought they misse Wherein the accomplisht Gallant 
ieee ts, 2626 Meape fo Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i 

11. 220 It was one of the most punctual coronations 
since the Conquest. 1631 W. Sattonstate et Log. Dv, 
[He] gives his words such » punctuall stiffe pronunciation. 
1703 Eng. Theophrast, 110 ‘Lo have to do with » punctual, 
finical fop. 1725 C. Prrr Vida's Art Poetry eae, So 
much on punctual niceties they stand. 1866 B. Tayioa 
Serapion Poems 344 A hard cold man of punctual face. — 

b. Strictly or minutely observant of rule, prin- 
ciple, or obligation; attentive to duty; strict, 
precise, particular, scrupulous. Now rare or arch. 
exe. as implied in 8. 

1598 [implied in Puxcruatty ado, 5). 16325 Bacon 
Apophth. § 294 A gentleman that was punctual of his word. 
1 Dayoen £8. Dram, Poesy 44 We are not altogether 
$0 punctual as the French, in observing the lawes of Comedy. 
1735 Somzavitts Chase 11. 373 What t command, Those 
execute with Speed, and punctual Care. 1879 Frovor 
Cxsar iv. 37 His punctual discharge of his duties. , 

@. Precise, accurate, exact, careful of details (in 
statement or nection). Ods. or arch. 


PUNCTUALIST. 


1620 Surtox Quix. u. 1. 332 Cid Hamete, the most 
punetuall Searcher of the very moats of this true History. 
1636 PockutncTon Ssnday no Sabbath (1637) 22 S. Nyssen 
is more punctuall and cleere the Lords day (saith he) begins 
at cockcrowing. 1728 Pore Dunc., M, Seriblerus on Title 
(1743)_1. 39 #. That accurate and punctual man of letters. 
1845 CaRLyLe Cromwell (1870) 11. I. 190 #., ‘Vhe (punctual 
contemporaneous Collector has named him with his pen. 

8. spec. Exactly observant of an appointed time; 
up to time, in good time; not late. (Also of 
actions.) ‘The prevailing current sense. , 

In punctual to this sense is a contextual use of 7 b. 

1675 NevILE ( Machiavelli's Marr. Belphegor Wks. 527 
He toraved mony..but..he was not over-) unctual to his 
day. 1 Concreve Double Dealer v. x, Mask. Madam, 
you will be ready? Cya. 1 will be punctual to the minute. 
71715 Buanet Own Time us (1766) 11. 41 He (Sir E.Godfrey] 
was a punctual man to good hours: so his servants were 
amazed when he did not come home, 1784 Cowrer Lask 
vi 127 The undeviating and punctual sun, 1815 Jane 
Avstsn yma i, Every body was punctual, every ly in 
their best looks, 2875 Mrs. Ranpoten Wild Hyacinth I. 
54, Ldo wish you would be more punctual. 

+Punctualist. Oss. vare—', [f. prec. + 
-1st.] Oue who discusses or treats of points of 
conduet or ceremony. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. i. Wks, 1851 111. 152 Bilson hath 
decipher’d us all the galanteries of Signore and Monsignore, 
and Monsieur as circumstantially as any punctualist of 
Casteel, Naples, or Fountain Bleau could have don. 


Punctuality (payktizerliti). [f Puxctuan 
ery. Ch med.L. punctualitas (Wyclif 1361); 
FP. ponctualité (1629 In Mae Darn): 

I. The quality or character of being punctual 
(in various senses), or an instance of this. 

1. Exactness, accuracy, precision ; regularity ; 
minuteness; preciseness; circumstantialness, Now 


vare or arch. 

1620 SueLvon Quix, u. xlvii. 313 To recount with all the 
punctualitie, & truth that he vsually doth. 1637 Massincer 
Emperor East 1 ii, 1 have. With curious punctuality set 
down, ‘I’o a hair's-breadth, how low 2 new-stamp’d courtier 
May vail to 2 country gentleman. 1750 Jouxson Rambler 
No. 62 PQ, ! ean relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the last race of wits and beauties. 1846 TReNct Afirac. 
v, St. Mark, with his usual punctuality, notes that they (the 
Gadarene swine] were *abont two thousand ", 

+b. (with a and ff.) An instance of precision 
or accuracy; a small point, a nicety, a detail. Ods, 

1661 Frit Dr. dammond 95 His Memory, ‘twas. . faithful 
to things and business, but unwillingly retaining the con- 
texture and punctualities of words. 1701 Gaew Cos, Sacra 
iv. E140 Which Punctualities. did not so much conduce to 
preserve the ‘ext. 17274 Mrs, Mantev Adv. Rivella 12 
She understands good Breeding to 2 Punctuality. «1734 
Nortu Exam, su, viii. § 44, 1 kept no Journal. hectare 
lam sensible that many Pieuaines are here wanting. 

2, Formality, eeremonionsness; formal style: = 
Puncritio 5b. Ods. or arch. 

1629 Massincar Picture tt. ii, The state were miserable if 
the Court had none Of her owne breede.. With forme and 
punctuallity to receiue Stranger Embassadours. 174% 
AkENSIDE Let. to Dyson Poems (1845) 15 Those precise- 
nesses of form and punctuality, 1755 Jounson Leé, fo B 
Langton 6 May in Boswell, Your own elegance of manners, 
and eran of complaisance, 

+b. Gwith £4) = Puncriii0 5. Obs. 

3641 Eart Mono. tr. Bionds's Civil Warres w. 88 All 
punetuallities are vaine if unusefull, and foolish if harmful. 
1751 Jonnson Rambler No, 112 P 1 He that too long 
observes nice punctualities, 

8. Precise observance of rule or obligation; 
strictuess in the performance of duty; scrupulous- 
ness, Now rare or arch, 

3640 HoweLt Dodona's Gr. 169 Those that .. hereafter 
should serve other Princes with that punctuality as Sophronia 
had done. 3689 D, Granvitie in Surtees Mise, (1858) 95, 1 
did faithfully, and with as much punctuallity as 1 was able, 
discharge those trusts. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1, x. 406 The 
resolution of the English at the fire, and their trustiness and 
punctuality elsewhere, was the general subject of conversa- 
tion, 1863 A. BuomrieLo Mew, Bp. Blomfield 11. ix. 185 
Serupulous a, in all his engagements, 

b, (with 7?) An instance of strictness in con- 
duct ; a point of duty or right. Now rare or Obs. 

1639 Lp, Dicnv, etc, Lett, conc. Relig. (1651) 74 There 
were so many circumstances that might tempt and lead 
them from the exact punctualities of a sincere conveyer, 
1750 Jounson Rambler No, 70  § Ready to exact the 
utmost punctualities of right, and to consider every man that 
fails in any part of his duty, as without conscience. 1858 

« Maatineav Stud, Chr. 131 What..must have been the 
eelings of the Hebrew, when told that all his punctualities 
had been thrown away? 

4. Exact observance of an appointed time; the 
fact or habit of being in good time, (The prevail- 
ing current sense.) 

1777 Suerioan Sch. Scand. ww. ili, Yosepk. O, madam, 
punctuality is a species of constancy—a very unfashionable 
custom among ladies, 3849-go W, lavinc Mahomet viii. 
(1853) 29 ‘I'he troops. .summoned, -arrived at the appointed 
time with a punctualit recorded by the Arabian chroniclers 
as miraculous, 1880 Miss Braopon Just as [ ant xiv, She 
is alway's pattern of punctuality, 

5. The character of a geometrical poiat; the fact 
of having position but no magnitade. rare—"*. 

288: G. S. Haut German Cult, 230 The very possibility of 
unspaciality or punctuality must be inferred as negative 
instances from indeterminate extension and movement, 

II. 6. pf. Particulars or characteristics of 
punctuation. soce-1se. 

1825 Lama Let. of Gentlem, Wks. 1870 111. 306 He must 


| 


| 


; and 


1600 


he a thorongh master of vernacular orthography, with an 
insight into the accentualities and punctualities of modern 
Saxon, or English, : get 

Punctually (py nktivili), adv. 
+-LY¥4,] In a punctual manner. 

+1. By or as by pricking; in the way of puncture, 
or ( fig.) of compunction. Obs. rare. 

1631 R. Borton Comf Aft. Conse. 134 * They were pricked 
in their heart’. Afa7g. The word in the originall signifieth 
to vexe, rent, and wound unctually, 1647 Taare Comiit. 
Aets ii. 37 Punctually pricked and pierced, 

+2. To the pa directly ; explicitly, expressly ; 
definitely, with direct aim, point-blank, Ods. 

Quot. 1570 appears to belong here. 

1570 Be. Lestey Let, 15 Jan, in Robertson Hist, Scot. App. 
67 For the retiring of her forces puntyvally for lack of aid. 
16:5 Byrinto £xfos. Colos. ii, 19 It is a most happy 
ability to speak punctually, directly to the point. eB 
Rouse Heav. Univ, x. (1702) 152 Christ our Master punctu- 
ally and expressly doth call for excellent Fruits of his | 
Desciples, 1657 Hawke Killing ts Af. Pref., This pestilent 

pe Libel, which punctually leveleth at the ruin 
and fate of his Highness. 1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. Vv. 
xii, 68 Shooting punctually, Levill by a dispart 206, Paces. 

3. Precisely, exactly, accurately, in cvery point 
or detail. Oés. or arch, 

1604 E, G{aiustone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. viii. 450 
A kinde of writing with small stones, hy meanes whereof, 
they learne punctually the words they desire to know by 
heart. 1678 Cupwoatn /aéell. Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 240 The 
Question is so punctually stated. .that there is no possibility 
of any subterfuge left. 1738 Birew AZilton App., M.'s Wks, 
I, 69 Had the Memorandum been punetually dated, 1887 
Stevenson Bhs. which influenced me Wks. alos 111, 284 To 
understand that he is not punctually right, nor those from 
whom he differs absolutely wrong. " 

+4. Poiat by point; in detail; minutely, cir- 
cumstantially. (Often with mixture of sense 3.) 

1620 E, Biount Hore Suds. 533, 1 should now punctually 
search the seuerall Authors, and Inuenters of Lawes, 
amon: different Nations..but that would bee too long, 
1649 Mitton Evkon. xx, This Chapter cannot punctually 
be answer'd without more repetitions than now can 
excusable. 12679 Hist. Yetzer 31 The Papal Brief being 
read, and Jetzer Examined punctually of all his Confession, 

@ 1741 Cuarxey IWés, (1766) 26 He told me this Dream so 
punctually. . can 

§. With careful attention to, or insistence upon, 
points or details of conduct ; with striet observance 
of rule or obligation; strictly, scrupulously, care- 
fully, punctiliously, Now rave exc. as in 6, 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres w. i. 117, The other officers 
will'more punctuallie performe their dutie, 1609 Overavay 
St, France (1626) 28 No men stand more unetually vpon 
their Honours in matter of Valour. 1719 DE ante a 
Il. xii. 262 The people .. dealt ver fairly and punctually 
with us in all their agreements and bargsins, 1820 Sovrnry 
Wesley 11, 538 Never was resolution more punetually 
observed. 1859 Lewin /avas. Brit, 78 Cesar. found that 
his orders for preparations had been punctually obeyed. 

6. With strict observance of the appointed time ; 
at the precise time. (Now the prevailing sense.) 

In the early quots. contextual, the sense being really 3 or 5. 

1647 CLARENDON // fst. Reb. 1. § 161 All those..who were 
sent for, appeared punetually at the hour that was assigned 
them, 1691 Rav Creation 1, (1692) 54 ‘The Heavenly Bodies 
.. punctually come about in the same Periods to the 
hundredth part ofa Minute. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. 
ii. (1845) 1. 18 [He] sends them up Ele yike time. 
1896 Sia J. Riesy in Lacy /imes Rep. LXXIHI, 614/2 If 
the instalments were not punctually paid, the building society 
would come down on the property. Zod. You can't expect 
the trains to arrive punctually on Christmas Eve. 

Punctualness. Now rare, [f. ns prec.+ 
-NESS.) = Puncruaxiry (in quots., in senses 1, 3). 

1620 SHELTON Quix. u. xlviii. 318 That you may see the 

unetualnesse and good maners of my Husband. a 1653 

.Smiru Sed, Dise. vu viii. (1821) 265, 1 will not here dis- 
pute the punctualness of these traditions. .though 1 doubt 
not but the main scope of them is true. 1690 MAaLaonoucn 
in Wolseley Zi/é (1894) 11. 165 Nobody..shall with more 
punctuallness observe them (orders), 373% Fetton On 
Classics (1718) 94 The most Literal Translation of the 
Scriptures. .is enerally the hest; and the same Punctual- 
ness which debaseth other Writings, preserveth the Spirit 
and Mujesty of the Sacred Text. 

+Punctuary, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late or 
med.L. punctuarius, {. punctu-s pointing, point 

+ -ARY.] Depending upon the Masoretic or other 
pointing of the Hebrew text of Scripture. 

(1575 Sixtus Senensis Siblioth, Sancta I, 168/1 Sreypa- 
stxq, sine Punetuaria exponendi Methodus}. 1657 W. 
Moarce Cana guasi Kowy 1. 129,1 perceive Sixtus Senensis 
..was deceived, when telling us of a Stygmatical or pune- 
tuary interpretation of Scripture, he addes, that it is peculiar 
to the Hebrews. 

Punctuate (pnktizclt), v [f med.L, 
punctudre (Du Cange) to ptick, point, appoint, 
etc., whence It. puntuare, F. ponctuer (¢ 1500), 
{. L. punete-s (#-stem) pointing, point.) 

+1. frans, (?)To point out, note. Obs. rare. 

1634 W, Tirwivt tr. Balzac’s Lett, wv. ix, (vol. 1) 331 You 
haue set such a luster upon that great City, and have 
punctuated vnto me so many remarkeable things, and nouel- 
ties thereof, in the Letter you pleased to send me. 

2. Nat. Hist. To mark with points or dots, 
esp, with small ep resembling punctures. 
(? Usually in pa. pple.: see also PuncruaTeD 1, and 
Pr -ED.) rare. 

9) 1818 R. P. Knicut Symbolic Lang. (1876) 105 A large 
white flower, the base and centre of Sinan fis gonewunted 
on the top with little. .cavities, in which the seeds grow. 


[f. Puxcruat 


PUNCTUATION. 


3. To insert the stops or punctnation-marks in (a 


| sentence, etc.); to mark or divide with points or 


stops. Formerly o point (Point v.1 3). Also absol. 

1818 Tonv, To Hunctuate, to distinguish by pointing. 1841 
[see Punctuatep 2], 1848 Where to Stop, and Why 3 Some 
men penctate according to vague ideas of sense [ete.]. 
3884 P, Attarpyce How to Punetuate 52 All rhetorical 

uestions are not thus punctuated. 1902 De Vinne Correct 

‘omngos. 246 A knowledge of grammar is of great value in 

enabling a compositor to punctuate properly, 
_ b. fg. t(@) To put a ‘pertod’ or stop to; to 
interrupt so as to bring to a close (ods.). (4) To 
interrupt at intervals (as a speech) by exclama- 
tions, ete. ; to intersperse or ‘dot’ with. 

1833 Coreripce Tadle-t. 29 June, I am glad you have 
come in to punctuate my discourse, which 1 fear has gone 
on for an hour without any stop at all, 1882 Standard 
u Mar. 3/1 That speech [Mr. ‘orster’s} was.. punctuated 
throughout with cries of ‘Release the suspects’. 1892 
Zancwitt Bow Mystery 11x Mr. Gladstone's speech was an 
expansion of his posteard, punctuated by cheers. 1907 
Scotsman 29 Oct. 9/4 The Miramar links are long and well 
punctuated with dificult hazards. 

4. ‘To give point to; to emphasize, accentuate, 

3883 Tatmace in Chr. Globe 829/2 Telling the Custom 
House officer, § There is nothing in that trunk but wearing 
apparel’, and putting a 5 dol. gold piece in_his hand to 
punctuate the statement. 1 Nat. Rev. Dee. sor To 
punctuate his perjury he added this remark. 

Puncetuate, a. Nal. Hist. = next, 1. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 


Punctuated, 7//. a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED1.] 

1. Marked with, or composed of, dots; dotted: 
= Puncrate!. (Chiefly Nat. /Zist. and Path.) 

3818 (see Punctuate v. 2], 1821-34 J. Forngs tr. Laen- 
nec's Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 11. i. 393 The pleura in the state of 
nente inflammation presents ” punctuated redness. 1893 
Tuckey Amphioxus 173 The mesoblastic somite boundaries 
indicated with punctuated lines, 

2, Having the panctnation marksor Stops inact 

1841 Peuny Cyel, XIX, 2128/1 1t must not supposed 
that those (stops) which are usually inserted even im well 
punctuated books are sufficient [as a guide to reading]. 


| Punctuatim (pepktizeé'tim), adv. [mod. 
L., f. prenctu-s point, after verbatim, lileratin.) 
a. ‘Point for point’; with exact agreement in every 
point or detail; b. with exact correspondence of 


punctuation, 

16231. Powe Attourn, Acad. 166 The Originall must. ,be 
so exactly set downe and drawn, that all the following 
Processe and proceeding, may be tyed to agree with it 
punctuatin, 1890 Cent. Dict. 5.v., Verbatim, literatim, et 
punctuation, word for word, letter for letter, and point for 
point. é ae 

Punctuation (pzyktizzifon). [ad. med.L. 
puncludlion-em, un. of action from punctudre to 
Puncruats. Cf. F.ponctuation (1540 in Hatz.-D.).] 

+1. The pointing of the psalms; the pause at the 


mediation. Obs. rare. 

@.1539 in Archacologia XLVI, 56 Your dyvyne seruice 
to be treateably song..with good pause and punctuation, 
1782 Burney (fist. A7us. 11. 18 note, ‘The punctuation of the 
Psalms in the English Psalter, where a colon is constantly 
placed in the middle of a verse,..expresses this Mfediatio, 
or breath-place. | i 

2. The insertion of the vowel (and other) points 
in writing Hebrew and other Semitic languages (or 
those using a Semitic alphabet); the system of 
such points: = Porntino vd/ sd.1 2b. 

16 p. Watton Consid, Considered 230 The punctuation 
of the Hebrew Text was an invention of the Masorites. 
Thid, 272, 3838 Penny Cycl. X\ 1. 93/1 It is now generally 
considered. tim the whole system of punctuation was first 
introduced by the Masorites, 1870 J. F. Suita Ewadd's 
Heb, Gram. 37 There was formed (gradually in the 
Massoretic schools..a set of reading signs..the so-called 
punctuation, 3880 Lzcycl, Brit. (ed. 9) XI. 600/1 A means 
of preserving not merely the consonants of this text but the 
exact punctuation and intonation of the synagogue. | 

3. The practice, art, method, or system of insert- 
ing points or ‘stops’ to aid the sense, in writing or 
ptinting ; division of written or printed matter into 
sentences, clauses, etc. by means of points or stops. 


The ordinary sense. 

1661 Bove Style of Script. Pref. (679) 13 That there pass 
no mistakes of the punctuation, For..if the stops be 
omitted, or misplaced, it does. oftentimes quite spoil the 
sense, 1771 Luckomar Hist. Print. 263 The expectation 
of a gettled Punctuation is in vain, since no rules of pre- 
vailing authority have been yet established. 1824 L, Muraay 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 389 Punctuation isa moder art. The 
Ancients were entirely unacquainted with the use of our 
commas, colons, &c. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11, 248 note, 
On the punctuation of this. .verse (Rom. ix. 5]a great con- 
troversy has arisen, 1895 W. A. Copincrr Trans. cia 
Soc. 11. ii, 113 Asto punctuation, .the Lactantius, printe at 
Subiaco in 1465, has a full point, colon, and note of interro- 
gation. . A ‘ 

b. ¢vansf, Observance, in reading or speaking, 
ofthe panses, as indicated by the points or stops. 

1807 Roaixson Archeol, Greca Vv. xvi, 489 They were 
enjoined to pay the most scrupulous attention to punctua 
tion... They often read the Fables of Eso) 1863 Muss 
Braovon ¥, Afarchmont MI. ii. 25 The g' woman's talk 
..tambled on in an unintermitting stream, unbroken by 
much punctuation, 


+4, The action (or result) of marking by 


pticking or puncturing. Oés. rare. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1, 390 The punctua- 
tion which the natives call tattow. : 


PUNCTUATIONIST. 


5. Nat. Hist, = Punctation 2. 

1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beciles 107 The elytra exhibit very 
coarse punctuation, 

6. attrib., a3 (sense 3) purtctuation mark, 

1860 Prescott Elect. Telegr. 88 Forty-one indications, 
corresponding to the letters in the alphabet, the numerals, 
and ponctuation-marks, 

Ilence Punctua‘tionist, one who practises, 
studies, or treats of punctnation (sense 3). 

387: Eause Pislol. Eng. Tonene xit. 553 Tho line..may 
end in the middle of a phrase where the most lavish punctua~ 
tionist could not bestow a comma, 

Punctuative (poykiimetiv), « ([f as 
PUNCTUATE ¥. +-IVE: see -ATIVE.] Of, pertaining 
to, or serving for punctuation (sense 3). 

38c5 J. Russ Philos. Hum, Voice viii. (ed. 4) 354 The 
nature, or, if ] may so call it, the punctuative intonation of 
this feeble cadence is such, that the ear allows a speaker 
either to pause after it, or to proceed in his discourse, 2874 
M. Coutins Transmigr. 11. in 45 The note of interrogation is 
unknown in their punctuative system, 3883 (0. Aeo, Jan, 
387 The ponctuative particles [in Corean]. .giving in words 
the force of the coinma, the colon, and the period. 

Punctuator (poyktiseita:).  [n. med.L. 
punctudtor, agent-n. f. punctudre to PuNcruate.] 
One who punctuates, 

l. Heb. Gram, = Puncraror. 

2659 Br. Watton Consid. Considered 26 The word.. being 
without points was ambiguons, or capa fe of two significa. 
tions, of which the one was followed by the translator, the 
other by the punctuators, 1880 W. Roarrtson Smitn in 
Encyel. Brit. X1. 600/: (Hebrew Lang.) The work of the 
punctuators was perhaps completed in the 7th century. 

2. One who inserts the points or stops in writing 
or printing. 

3846 Woacestrr, Punctualer, one who punctuates; 
punctuist, S. Phelps. 2885 Sat. Rev. 30 May 7313/2 The 
sadly unintelligent punctuator of the Times. 

+ Punotuist. Obs. rare. [f. L. punctu-s point- 
ing+-18T.] = prec, 

3836 Smaat, Punciuist, one skilled in punctnation, 3853 
J. Owen (of Thrussington) Com. Hebr. App. 372 Toconnect 
"forty years’ with ‘grieved ', was the work Prike Ponctuists, 
and this mistake the Apostle corrected. R 

Punctulate (poykti#le.), a. Nal. Hist. (ad. 
mod.L, punclulat-us, i. puncludum (see PUNCTULE), 
after puncium, punctal-us.| Marked or studded 
with punctules; minutely punctate. 

2847 Hanoy in Proc, Ber, Nat. Club VW. No. 5. 23 
Thorax quadrate, disk punctulate. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 309 Fruit black, punctolate. 

Puwnectulated (-cltéd), Af/.a. [f.as prec. + 
-ED.}_ +a. Consisting of small points or dots; 
dotted. Obs. b. Nat. /7ist., etc. = prec. 

3685 H. More Paralip. Prophet, xxxi, 280 A perpetual 
Porticus, noted with three Lines, of which the middle is 
punctulated or made by points. Jd, 281 The middle line, 
viz. that which is punctulated drawn throngh the midst of 
this walk. @2728 Wooowaao Nat. /Tist, Fossils (1749) 1. 
140 The Basis of this [stone] ix flat and striated, the Ridges 
between the Stria: being punctulated. 1847 Haaov in /'70c, 
Berw, Nat, Club M1, No. 5,242 Flytra..thickly, finely, and 
distinctly panctulated. Fe a 

Punctulation (ponktislérfon). Nal. fHist., 
ete. [f. mod.L. punciulat-us alter prec. ppl. adj. + 
-ATION.] The condition of being punctulate; 
minute punctation ; also concr. a number or mass 
of punctules. 

380: Heascuetn in P4il, Trans. XCL. 292 The..darker 
coloured places in the punctulations. 1847 Hanov in Proc. 
Berw, Nat, Club Ut, No. 5. 244 The..less opacity of the 
elytra and abdomen, and the deenee and wider punctula- 
tion of the latter. 2858 Geikie //ist, Boulder vii. 219 
Glossy scales. .ornamented with a very minute punctulation. 

Punctule (pz nktivl). Also in Lat. form 
punctulum (ponktizldm), pl. -a. [ad. L. 
puuctul-unt, dim. of punctum point.) A small 
point; Wai, //ist., etc., a small punctum, 

2640 Wiixins New Plane? n. (1684) 82 What is this unto 
the vast frame of the whole Vniverse, but Aunctudum, such 
an insensible Point? 3837 Wurwet /fist, Judsct. Se. 1. ¥. iii. 
405 And what isthe oh aad the ambient air with respect to 
the immensity of the universe? It is a point, a punctule. 

i Punctum (pyjktdm). Pl puncta. [L. 
‘polnt’, orig. neuter of puncins, pa. pple. of 
pungere to prick: cf. Pornt 53.1] 

+1. A point, in various figurative senses. Ods. 

¢3gg0 Garenn Fr. Bacon ix. 33 Mongst the quadrupti- 
citie Of elementalt essence, Terra is but thought To be a 
fPunciun squared to the rest. a16t9 Fotneasy Athcont, 
ui. ix, § 4 (1622) 298 God is that Puactuer,..from whom, 
enery Creature. .doth proceedes..and ynto whom, they bee 
destinated. ax . Gooowin Knowl, God u. v, The 
punctom of which Lasetitionl lies in this, that in our Christ, 
God and man are become one person, 3683 Kenxrtt tr. 
Erasm, on Folly 95 Which sentence is a Species of discrete 
Quantity, that has no permanent punciust, 

+2. A (geometrical) point: = Point sé.1 A. 18, 
, 2628 Fectxam Resolves u. xxii, Like a Piramide, lessen: 
ing it selfe hy degrees, till it grows at last to a punctumt, to 
a nothing, :735 H. Wanroce Let. to R. West 9 Nova, 
They plod on in the saine eternal rotund, with their whole 
view confined to a punctum, cujxs nulla est pars, 

+b. A mere point of time, an instant; = Pont 
sh1A.>. Obs. 
, 168n Bovir and JY. Contin. New Exp. v. viii, I cast a flie 
inta it, which died in one punctum of time, ) 

3. A chief or maln point (see Potnt sbL A, ah 


us opposed to punctilio (PuNCTILIO 4). Obs.~ ~~ __ 


on. VII. 


1601 


3651 Biocs New Disf. Pref. 2 Though not the Punctilio’s, 
yet the Puncta's the full points. 

4. Nat. Hist. and Path. A minute rounded mark 
or visible object; a speck, dot; 2 minute rounded 
na of colour, or of elevation or depression (esp. 
the latter), upon a surface: = Pornt sé.] A. 2. 

3663 Nrepuan Jfed, Medicina 195 The least Creature that 
we can see without the help of Art, is x Mite, it resembling 
alittle white Pumetunt or Point. 1808 Afed. Fral, XUX. 164 
‘The dark puncta of the petals and capsules afford this 
essential oil, 1826 Kiney & Sr. Entomol, U1. xxxi. 045 In 
many of the hawkmoths.. it [the skin of the pupa] is covered 
with impressed pancla. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. VIN. 
478 These papules .. often disclose a central punctam, 

b. Punctum lachrymale, pl. puncta lachrymalia 
(also dachrynal puncttnt, or simply puncium), the 
minute orifice of each of the two lachrymal canals 
ut the comer of the eye. Punctum saliens (cf. 
SALIENT a. 3), the first trace of the heart In an 
embryo, wale a Be a pulsating point or speck. 
Jor the origin of the latter cf. Aristotle “ist, Amine. vi, 
lit. robra Se To onueioy wydG wai ivecrat. 

[3652 Harvey De Generat. Animaliunt 49 Apparet punc- 
tum sanguineum saliens, quod jam movetur (ait Arisloteles).] 

1693 tr. Blancard’s be Dict. fed. 2), Lachrymale punce 
tum, an Hole made in the Bone of the Nose, by which the 
Matter that makes Tears, passes to the Nostrils. /id. .¥., 
In the growth of an Egg you see a little Speck or Cloud,.. 
which growing grado ly thicker, acquires a kind of slimy 
Matter, in the middle whereof you see first this Purcéumn 


saliens (a little Speck that seems to leap}. 1780 Buizarn | 


in PAI. Trans, LXX. 243 The steel pipe was passed into 
theinferior punctum. 18ta Zain. Kev. July 169 Io discover 
the origin of the psotctune sadiens in the incuhated egg. 

&. In medieval music. a. (See qucts.) 

[3879 Hrtmone Plainsong 8 The Point (Punctum), having 
the value of a short note (i.e. a Semibreve).] 2903 
Wooroaincr Oxf. fist. Mus. 1. 116 The punctun: or old 
grave accent, which signified a descending note, and the 
virga or old nevte accent, which was psed when the note 
ascended... The vinga became the /onga. and the punctinin 
the drevis.,.0f Discant, 1908 Gram, Plainsoug 1a There 
are three forms of the single note: the square nole or 
punctum, the tailed note, or virga, and the diamond. 

b. A kind of inflexion used in singing collects, etc. 

1853 Date tr. Baldesch?'s Rom, Rite 304 When the 
Prayer concludes with Oui vezis or Out feeson, the Panctum 
only is used, as above in Spiritus Sancte Deus. 

+ Punctuo-sity. Ods. rare—'. [f. 2s if from 
n Ly *hunclud-sus or Eng. *puncluous (ef. Sp. 
punttoso) + TY.) = PUNCTUALITY 1, 

1733 Shelton’s Quix, 1V. vi. 43 (Dublin ed.) To recount 
with all the Punctuosity (edd. 1620, 1652, ete., puactualitie ; 
Sp. puntuniidad)and Truth that he usually doth. 


Puucturation (poyktiitret-fan). (In. of action 
f. PUNCTURE v.; see -ATION.] 

1. The action or operation of puncturing; in 
quot. 1733 in reference to n pricking sensation. 


1733 Cuevnr Eng. Malady it. viii. § 5 (1734) 197 Head- 
neha eiities behind or over the Eyes, like a Pancturation. 


Kk | 


| All the Britons punctur: 


3876 Clin, Soc, Trans. VX. 167 Mr. Squire, in place of the | 


puncturation of Volckmann. prefers to scarify the skin with 
regular linear parallel incisions. 

4. Nat. fist. The condition of belng punctared, 
pitted, or dotted; = Puncration 2, Punctua- 
TION §. 3890 in Cent. Diet. 

Puncture (pz'gktiiiz), sd. [ad. L. punctira 
prick, punctnre (Celsns), f. fzset-, ppl. stem of 
pungore to prick : see -URE.] 

1. An act, or the action, of pricking; a prick; 
perforation with a sharp-pointed instrument or 
object ; in recent use sec. an accidental perfora- 
tion of a pneumatic tire, as of a bicycle. 

£1400 Laufranc's Cirurg, 16 If pat he be woundid in be 


heed eiber haue ony puncture of ony senewe. 1601? Marston | 


Pasquil & Kath, wi. 98 ‘Whe pressure of my haires, or the 
punctore of my heart, stands at the serulce of your sollide 
rfections. 1646 Siz T. Browne Psrud, Ep, 1. iit. 75 ‘The 
dstone of Laurentins Guascus, wherewith. .whatsoever 
needles .. were touched, the wounds and punctures made 
thereby, were never felt. 2765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 157 The 
king of Denmark,. .afflicted with a dropsical disorder, under- 
went..the operation of the punctore. sey Lanoor fmag. 
Conv, Ser. vy. xxiii, A slight punctore will let out all the 
wind in the bladders. 32872 Yeats Zech. Aist. Coment. 253 
The galls were the produce of the puncture of an insect. 
2893 Cycling 28 Jan. 48/3 The specially thick cater cover 
renders burst or puncture practically impossible. 
b. fig. A ‘pricking’. 
3660 Jer, Taviox Worthy Commun. us, ii. 132 Although 
he feels no sensual punctures and natural sharpnesses of 
desire, 2780 S.J. Paarr Lama Corbett ted. 4) WI. a4 
Henry felt the puncture of a want which even Emma coul 
not accom te, er as 4 
+e. Asensation CB ghee £ apricking pain, Oés. 
3709 Stere Tatler No. 36 » 4 Our Africanus lives in 
the continual Puncture of aching Bones and poisoned Juices, 
2. A mark, hole, or wound made by pricking. 
3565 J. Havin tr, Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 4 If there be any 
Puncture in the sinewes, 1646 Stx T. Browne Psrud. Ef. v. 
xiL 251 The female Aspe hath foure, bot the mate two teeth, 
whereby it left this impression, or double puncture behinde it. 
3777 G, Foxstae Voy. round World 1. 391 His corpulence, 
his colour, and his punctores (tattoo-marks]..were very dis- 
tinguishing marks ofhisrank, :8a2 Caaioin Lect. Drawing 
vii. 398 Making new scratches or punctures with the etching- 
ieedle: 895 Daily News 27 June 8/4 The cyclist wrest. 
ling with a compound puncture and a refractory lamp. 
+b. fot. A prickly polnt on a surface. Ofs. 
39776 J. Lre fxtrod. Bot, Explan. Terms 385 Seaérunt, 
rough,covered with rigi netures raised above the Surface. 
gh ed with rigid Pu: ised above the Surff 


PUNDIGRION. 


ce. Zool, A minute rounded pit or depression in 
1 surface, as if made by pricking: cf. Puncres: 4. 
2890 in Cent. Diet, 
+3. The pricking part, the point. Obs. rare". 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemnean’s Fr. Chirurg, 17b/2 A holiowe 
knite...'The puncture or poyncte of the same. 
4, attrib. and Comb. (chiefly in reference to 


pnenmatic tires, or to ganeaty). 

3693 Cycling 15 July 448/3 The Punctare-Proof Pneumatic 
Company’‘a trade-mark. /dfd. 448/2 By all means have 

ancture proof tubes, 1896 Al/éutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 160 
The study of puncture pyrexia [i.c. pyreaia produced by 
puncture of certain portions of the cerebral cortex}. 1904 
Brit. Med. ruil. 20 Aug. 377 The _punctare needle Is then 
passed through the skin. 1907 Daily Chron. 12 Oct. 9/4 
As sn outcome of the plethora of cheap tyres attention has 
been re-directed towards puncture.preventing devices 

Hence Panctureless a., free from punctures ; 
that cannot be punctured. 

2890 Cent, Dict., Punetureless, in entom., withoat punc- 
tures; smooth, 1896 Cofwmdns (Ohio) Dispatch 7 May 7/5 
He rides a peculiar wheel with punctureless Lyte. 

Puncture, . [f. prec. sb.] : 

1. ¢rans. To subject to puncture; to pierce with 
a sharp point; to prick; to perforate: esp. in 
Surgery, Also said of the instrument. 

, 1699 Gartit Disfeus, v. 350 With that he drew n lancet 
in his rage, To puncture the still ed licating sage. 3793 
Wetoon (f/t/e) On punctaring the dder, 3807-26 5. 
Cooraa First Lincs Surg. (ed. 5) 112 When a large artery 
Is dee thi and nat completely cut through. 3896 
Daily News 4 Dec. 2/1, I ctanelored the lire within one 
mile of the start. 

b. sfec. To mark (the skin) with punctures ; to 
tattoo, 

3784 Cook's Voy. U1. ix. 376 Th 
colour, with a fiercer as 
Lytton Harold v1. vi, 
with sundry devices, 


differ in being of a darker 

ct, and differently punctured, 2848 
is bare, brawny throat was punctured 
38) 2. C. Custis Hist. Eng. (1874) § 
u their bodies. 

c. Nat. Hist, To mark with spots or dots 
resembling punctures : chiefly in pa. pple. 

2847 [see puncturing below, 2860 Haatwin Sea & 
Wond. vi, 82 The Narwal..is of a grey-white colour, punc- 
tured with many white spots, 

d. fig. To ‘prick’. 

3896 Nation (N.V.) 25 June 497/2 A few of the fallacies... 
which Prof. Nicholson punctures. 1908 //ibdert Fras. Apr. 
633 (He] may..touch [him].. with satire and even puncture 
him with epithet. A 

2. To make (a hole, ete.) by pricking. 

3832, 1865 [see Punctured 2). 1875 Bexxetr & Dvez 
Sachs’ Bot. 7or Uf a hole is punctured by a fine needle in 
the bladder, . 

3. pass, and tufr. or absol, To get a punctare: 
said of a pnenmatic tire, or ons of the cycle or 
rider. coffog. 

3893 Cycling 15 Apr. 2726/3 It was agreed that whoever 
ponctured stood drinks round. /3/d,1 July gor I'm punce 
tured | Have you got a repairing outfit? 1896 West. Gas, 
24 Apr. 3/2 During the last few years I have only punctured 
twice on the road, 

Hence Puncturing 2/. sé. (in qnot., marking 
as with punctures, punctation), and ffi. a. 

3847 Harov in Proc, Berw. Nat. Clb 1. No. 5. 238 
Variable..in the more or less frequent puncturing of the 
thorax, 1898 A//dutt's Syst. Med. V. 385 Keeping up a 
little pressure on the wound after Lhe puncturing instrument 
has been withdrawn. a 

Punctured (pa'nktitud), ¢4/. 2. ([f. prec.) 

1. Pricked, plerced, perforated. Also fig. 

s672 R. Veen Net Cort Songs 6 In vain the Surgeon 
does apply Soft Balsom to a punctur’d Heart. r797 Araz- 
netuy Surg. & Phys. Ess. wt. 97 One_of the punctured 
places nicerated, 1896 Watts It'heels Chance ix. 62 Just 
then the other man in brown appeared .. wheeling his 

unctured machine. Bs Burr aoe Repatring ix. 135 

To fix a burst casing a punctared tire, 

2. Made by puncturing ; composed of punctures. 

ane7-$6 S. Coorny First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) aor A punc- 
tured wound, penetrating the side of the esophagus. 383 
Brewstee Nat, Magic iit. (1833) 43 The punctared pene 
usually worked. .round the edges of that garment [a shroud). 
3855 Kincsuxy /ferevw. i. sofe, William of Malmesbury, 
sub anno 2066..says that the English ‘adorned their skins 
with punctured designs’, 1908 Athena aq Oct. 516/73 
The ornamentation of these beakers consists of small punc- 
tured dots arranged in parallel lines. 7 

3. Nat, Hist, Marked with dots resembling 
punctures; punctate, 1860 [see Puncrurr ©, 1c). 

Pund, Pundar, obs. ff. Porrp, PorpEr. 

Pund(e, -age, obs. or dial. ff. Pounn, -acz. 

Punder, obs. f. Ponper, PounDER, 

Pundfald, obs. Sc. form of PrsFo.p. 

+ Pundela‘n. S¢. Obs. rare—'. Derivatlon and 
sense unknown : app. some kind of strong place. 

3375 Baanove Bruce m. 159 Sekytly now may je s¢ 
Be cane the starkest pundelan, t ewyr goar lyff-tyme ze 
saw tane. ‘ 

+Pundi‘grion. Os. rare. (app. related, cither 
as earlier form or derivative, to Pcn sd.1,q.v.) A 
pun, a quibble. 

2676 R. L’Estxaxce Counsellor Afanner's Last Pegncy 
xvi. (1710) 23 Quibble, pun, punnet, pundigrion, of whic! 
fifteen will not make op one sigs ete [ce —— 
W. Buunoete in* Careter’s Note Bi (1880) Oe e, 

1, punnet, pundigrion...I find these words in ncellor 

Tanners’ last legacy, printed 2676.) 2812 SoutNey Omaniana 
1.203 Many. .will lose their friend rather than their jest, or 
their aivne pun, punnet or pundigrion. 1820 et! esley 1. 


PUNDIT. 


Thomas Adams had as honest a tove of quips, quirks, 
fae punnets, and pundigrions as Fuller the Worthy himself. 
| Pundit (pondit), Also 7 pendet, 8 pundeet, 
pundet, pandit. [a. Hindi faydgit:—Skr. 
pandita learned, skilled ; as sb., 2 learned man. So 
Pg. pandito, podito (t6-r7the.), F. pandit, formerly 
pandite, -decte.) A learned Hindu; onc versed ia 
Sanskrit and in the philosophy, religion, and juris- 
prudence of Indla. R : 

The Pundit of the Supreme Court (in India) _was a 
Hindu Law-Officer, whose duty it was to advise the English 
Judges when needful on questions of Hindu Law. he 
office became extinct on the constitution of the ‘ High Court 
in 1862. In Anglo-Indian use, Auadit is applied also toa 
native Indian, trained in the use of instruments, and em- 
ployed to survey regions beyond the British frontier and 
{naccessible to Europeans, *The Pxndit who hrought so 
much fame on the title was the tate Nain Singh, C.S.1.'(Yule,) 

x67z H. O, tr. Contn, Beruier’s aa Mogol U1. 159 Their 
first study is of the Hanscrit, which, is a Language..not 
known but hy the Pendets. 1698 Frver Acc. £. india & P.146 
Into Places of Trust and Authority he puts only Brachmins, 
or their Substitutes, viz. Pundits .. for Physicians, 1783 
Justamono tr. Raynal's Hist, indies 1. 60 The Pundits or 
Bramin lawyers, still speak the original language in which 
these ordinances were composed. 1792 T. Mavaice /nad, 
Antig. 1. Pref. 87 In an ancient Shaster .. translated by 
Cotonel Dow’s pundeet, 1837 Miss Marreanup Lett. /*. 
Madras (1843) 86 Then there is the Pundit, or principal 
Hindco law expounder-a Bramin. 186a Max Mutzar Chips 
(1880) I. v. x19 All our great Sanskrit Scholars..used to 
work. with a Pandit at each elbow, instead of the grammar 
and dictionary. 

b. ¢ransf. A learned expert or teacher. (collog. 
and Ayemorous.) 

3816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master ni. 73 For English pundets 
condescend Th’ observatory to ascend, 1862 Sat. Kev. 
15 Mar. 296 A point upon which the doctars of etiquetteand 
the pundits of refinement will differ. 1896 Saursavry ist, 
19th Cent. Lit, v. 213 Hallam..an honoured pundit and 
champion of the Whig party. : 

Hence Punditly adv. (s0nce-zd.), in the manncr 
of a pundit, in a learncd way; Punditship, the 
position or office of a pundit ; Hindu scholarship. 

31868 G. Starnes Runic Mon. 1. 94 Also punditly, theo- 
retically, by a careful comparison of all the Staverows. 1873 
F. Hate in Seriéner’s Alag. VI. 464 The shallowness of 
contemporary Punditship. 

Pundlar'. Joa’. Also 7 poundlar, 7~9 
pundler, [Altered form of ON. pundari steel- 
yard, f. pund Pounn 56.1 (weight).] The name 
given in Orkney and Shetland to the steelyard or 
Danish balance with movable fulcrum. 

1628 in G. Barry Orkney Ist. App. (1805) 473 That every 
pundlar be justed and made equal with the he's pundlar. 
1693 Watiace Orkney 93 Pundler, a Beam marked with 
the marks of their weight, which hath a stone on the one 
end, and a Hook at the other end for hinging up the Cassie 
(hasket]. 1898 Shet?, News 26 Mar. (ED. D.), From very 
early times it [the Bysmar] was with the Pundlar the uni- 
versal steclyard, or weighing machine of Scandinavia. 

Pundlar 2, variant of PornpLar Se. Ods. 

Pundle (pz:nd'l). [Origin obscure: ef. dsendle.] 

+1. (See quots.) Ods. ?dral. 

2906 Puitups (ed. 6), Pundle, as ‘She is a very Pundle ‘, 
é.¢. an ill shap’d and ill dress’d Creature. 1736 AinswortH 
Eng..Lat, Dict., Pundie, a short and fat woman. [Hence 
in Johnson and mod, Dicts.] 

. Local name for the wigeon. ? Ods. 

{Cf. Pandle-whew, s. v, Panows.] 

Pundler, var. Poixptar Sc. Obs., Punpuan], 

|| Pundonor (prendond-r). (Sp. pzssdonor, contr. 
of punto de honor point of honour. 

4 1648 Lo. Heraret Life (1886) 205 The Spaniards do so 
much stand upon their puadenares 41648 — Hen. Vili 
(1683) 234 And this was the end of the Cartels and Pundon- 
nores betwixt these two great Princes, 182g W. Invinc 
Granada 1, xxxvi. 330 They stood not much upon the 
pundonor and high punctilio 

Pundre, obs. form of Ponner, PounDER. 

Pune, var. Poon, East Indian tree. 

Punee, pu'nee, puney, obs. ff. Purse, Pury. 

Punee, punese, -eze, obs. ff. Punatse. 

+ ene ca Obs. rare. (OE. pung = NFris. 
pung, MLG, punge, MDu. pong, pungk, LG., Da. 
dial. Aung, Flem. fonk; OUG. *pfung, fung (in 
scazfung); ON. pungr (Sw., Da. pung); Goth. 
pugg-s a purse; cf. also med.L. punga, med.Gr. 


novyyn, novyyiov a purse. See Bune 5.2, and 
Spune.] A purse, 
€9%5 Corpus Gloss. 39 Cassidele, pung. 13.. K. Alis. 


1728, Y have the y-sent,..with gold a litel 
aud MS.}, For thow hast Gens, yonge. ee ae 


Pung (pvp), 56.2 U.S. [Shortened from tom- 
pung, or (?) tow-pung, cormptions of an Indian 
word akin to Chippeway oddban, odabinak, 
Montagnais #é@pan, Abnaki uda"ba"gan ‘instru- 
ment for drawing’ or ‘ that on which something is 
drawn’, the rude sledge on which Indians trans- 
port their goods. The same word in a northern 
Algonkin dialect has given the Canadian ¢arbogin, 
tarbognay, whence TOBOGGAN, 

, see Trumbull in Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1872, 253 Klein 
in Herrig’s Archiv, 1876, LV. 455.) 

A one-horse sleigh or sledge nsed in New 
England ; also, a toboggan. (Loosely applied also 
to a two-horse sleigh.) 


\ rae Grew Luctation Menstrunme i § 11 T 
o' 
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[1798 Dennie's Farmers Museunt, Roxbury..that famed 
town which sends to Boston Mart The gliding Tom Pun 
and the rattling cart.] 1840 Loner. in L2/e (1891) I. 359, 
drove on to Hartford, sitting on top of the mail-bags, 
which were piled in an uncovered pung. 1851 F, Cooper 
Proneers i. 18 note, The ‘pung', or ‘tow-pung’, which is 
driven with a pole. 1896 Forest & Stream: 24 Aug. 33/2 
The wheeler..wound up by turning the pung upside down 
in a snowdrift. 

b. (See quot.) 

xgor Scribner's Mag. XXIX. 503/1 This old pung {here = 
boat: cf. Puncy] ‘tt do to carry home fish in a pinch. 

Hence Pung 2. instr., to ‘ coast’ on a sleigh, to 


toboggan. 

aa owetts Afercy i. xii, A gait which..exposed him 
to the ridicule of such small boys as observed his haste, in 
their intervals of punging...One who dropped from the 
runner of a sleigh. jee him for the awkwardness with 
which he floundered out of its way in the deep snow. 

Pung, Pungar, obs. ff. Punx sd.1, PUNGER. 

+Punge, v. Ods. [ad. L. puag-ére to prick, 
puncture. Cf. pieze, PUNYE v. 

1. trans. To prick, pierce; to push or drive 
with a pointed instrument, to goad. 

¢ 1320 R. Bruxne Medst, 56 Pey punged hym furbe burgh 
euery slogh, 1362 Lanot. P. Pé, A, 1x. 88 A pyk is in 

tent to punge a-doun pe wikkede. 1382 Wyctir Ker. i. 7 
Thei that pungeden [g@oss or prickeden] him. 1570 Foxe 
A. & Jf. (ed. 2) 1. aye This byrde..punged them with her 
beacke, plucked them by the skynne and fethers, and in all 
places hurted them. 

2. To affect pnngently; to cause to smart; to 
sting, Also adsol. 

1657 Tomitnson Renou's Disp. 295 [A nettle] by the Greeks 
sometimes called Caide, because 1 punges (erate 
1673 Phil, T'rans. VII1. gooo The smoak and soot of herbs 
and wood punge the eye. 

Hence + Purnging vé/, sd. and ffi. a. 

1340 Hamrore Psaiter xxi. 5 In spittynge buffetynge 
and pungynge with the thornes. 1670 Maynwaaine Physi. 
cian's Repos. go Mixing alkalyes with acids, the acidity is 
destroyed, the punging quality is taken away. 

Pungence (pu'ndzéns). rave—". [f. L. premgent- 
ent PUNGENT: see -ENCE.] = next, 2. 

38x0 Craase Borough 1. 86 Around the whole rise cloudy 
wreaths, and far Bear the warm pungence of o’er-boiling tar. 

Pungency (pyndzénsi). [f. as prec: see 
-ENcY.) The quality of being pungent. 

1, The quality or property of pricking ; the fact 
of having n sharp point or points. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pungency, a pricking, grieving or 
nipping. 1664 Power £xA. Philos. u 52 Oblong particles, 
angular and pointed, which may perchance exstimulate the 
Stomach, (by its netling pungency) like a heap of needles. 
1932 Aasutunot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 407 Any 
Substance which hy its Pungency can wound the Worms. 

2, The quality of having a pungent smcll or 
taste; sach smell or taste itself; in more general 
sense, a stinging, irritant, or caustic Proper: 

¢ pungency 
inger lyeth in a sulphureous and volatile Salt. 1774 
Go.psm, Nat, Hist. (1776) V1. 295 The violent paszene 
of the slimy substance...If the smallest quantity but touch 
the skin..it burns it like hot oil, 31856 Kane Avct, Expi. 
1, xiv. 155 The air had a perceptihle pungency upon inspira- 
tion. 1898 A//bult’s Syst. Med, V. 126 Carbonate of Am- 
monia should he..combined with syrup of tolu, liquorice or 
treacle, to soften its pungency. : 

b. transf. A stinging sensation, esp. of taste, 

3792 Witnraine Brit. Plants (ed. 2) II. 295 [Agaricus 


| dactifiuus\ abounding with white milky juice, at first mild, 
! but at length leaving a slight pungency in the throat, 


3. fig. in various senses (see PUNGENT 2, 3): 
Keenness; eagerness, intensity of desire or other 
feeling; intense painfulness, poignancy ; severity, 
incisiveness, causticity ; piguaney, 

x649 Jer. Tavtoaz Gt, Exemp. Pref. § 19 The pungency 
of forhidden lust is truely a thorne in the flesh. 1768 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) IL. 526 The pricks of conscience 
will. stimulate ourresolution, .;and their re; eated pungency 
will produce effects that could not have been worked hy 
strength. 1800 Charac.in Asiat, Ann. a a 37/1 Camoens 
beheld it with a Pyneency of grief which [etc], «186z 
Buckte Civilis, (1869) III. ii, 110 The large amount of 
truth contained in this hitter taunt increased its pungency. 

Pangent (pondzint), @ (s8.) (nd. L. pun- 
gent-ent, pr. pple. of prng-ére to pierce, prick ; 
substituted for the earlier Porenant in many of 
its senses; cf. the intermediate Pucna(v)nr .] 
zo Pricking, piercing, sharp-pointed. Now only 
in Nat. /ist., e.g. of leaves having stiff sharp 
points or prickles, or of a part or organ having.a 
sharp point or serving for puncture. 

1601 B. Jonson Poctaster 11. i, Beneath it a blouddie Toe, 
betweene three Thornes pungent. 1606 Cuarman Gentle 
man Usher u.i, A Rush which now your heeles doe lie on 
here.. Was whilome vsed for a posers speare, 197650 tr. 
Mem, R, Acad. Surg. Paris 1. 75 Cutting or pungent 
instruments. 1787 Witnzame Brit, Plants (ed. 2) 1. 359 
Terminating in a very sharp-pointed paar leaf. x 
Gintnae Fishes 563 The pectoral [fin] has a pungent spine. 

2. Jig. (of pain or grief). Sharp, keen, acute, 
poignant ; causing or inflicting sharp pain; keenly 
painfal or distressing, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 48/2 The dotour 
not so pungent and sharp. 1684 T, Hockin God's Decrees 
325 Intolerably pungent grief. and sorrow. 1 - Prinies 
Cyder 1. § With pungent Colic Pangs distress’d he'll roar. 
1736 Lrowro Life Mariborough 1, 216 A very pungent 

mestick Affliction. 1842 Duncuson Afed, Ler. xv., 


PUNGLED. 


Pain is said to be pungent, when it seems as if a pointed 
instrument were being forced into the. part. 

b. Of appetite or desire: Keen, eager; piercing. 
Now rare or Obs. 

axj10 Br, Burt Serst. ix. Wks. 1827 I. 226 To gratify a 
present pungent, languishing appetite. 1735 SoMERvILLE 
Chase ni. 240 Hunger keen, and pungent ‘Thirst of Blood. 
180 Mrs. Browninc ts, Poets cxxxv, Burns, with pungent 
passionings Set in his eyes. ; . 

3. Keenly or strongly affecting the mind or 
feelings: with various shades of meaning (now 
usually with allusion to sense 4). ‘fa. Pointed, 
telling, convincing. Ods. 

1637-50 Row /fist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 194 Throw un- 
willingness to heare so pungent arguments, they were not 
insisted upon. 166: Pepys Diary 25 Aug., A very good 
and pungent sermon..discoursing the necessity of restitu- 
tion. 1726 De For Mist. Devil n. vii. (1840) 260 That which 
is still more pungent in the case. 

b. Sharp in reproof, trenchant, severe; biting, 
caustic, incisive, acrimonious, sarcastic, satirical. 

1661 Furten Worthies, Wilts. (1840) 111. 324 No author 
. hath so pungent passages against the pride and covetous- 
ness of the court of Rome. 1693 Davoren Dise. Satire 
Ess. (ed. Ker) I1. 100 Satire. .consisting. chiefly in a sha 
and pungent manner of speech, 1828 D'Isragu Chas. 7. 
1. viii. 266 His conversations and his letters..scem to have 
been occasionally free and pungent. 1874 L. Steruen 
Hours in Library (1892) Ix, 363 A few pungent eplgrams. 

c. Exciting keen interest or curiosity ; mentally 


stimulating ; piquant. 

18g0 Ronertson Sern. Ser. ut. ix. 218 Every amusement 
and all literature become more pungent. 1854 Mrs. GASKELL 
North & S, xxiii, She was pungent, and had taste, and 
spirit, and flavour in her. 

d. Exciling or stimulating to the senses. rare, 

1879 G. Auten Col, Sense xii, 232 Red is the pungent and 
stimulative colour,..green isthe restful and reparative colour. 

4, Affecting the organs of smell or taste (or the 
skin, etc.) with a sensation resembling that pro- 
duced hy pricking; of the nature of such smell, 
taste, or scnsation; penetrating and irritant. 

3668 Witxins Real Char. 92 Ground-pine..a small 
creeping plant..ofa pungentsent. 1675 Grew Disc. Tasts 
iii, § 11 Cortex Winteranus ..is very Pungent upon the 
Tongue. 1742 SuEnstone Schoolmistr, 102 Pungent radish, 
biting infant's tongue. 3800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 103 
A white vnpour, excoalaiety acrid and pungent. 1871 
Tysoatt Fragit. Sc. (1879) 1. ii, 36 Chlorine and sodium 
are elements, the former a ag ae gas. 

b. (Path.) Sald of the fevered skin. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 722 If..the skin be 
stil! hotter..and more pungent to ie touch. 1898 Adibutt's 
Syst, Med. V.93 The skin [in pneumonia] is dry and pungent. 

6. as sd. (or adso/,.) A pungent substance; an 
irritant, csp. of the nerves of taste. 

_/ Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 447 External and 
internal pungents. 1863 Bates Wat. Amazon iv. (1864) 85 
Capsicum-pepper bushes..and lemon-trees; the one sup- 
plying the pungent, the other the acid, for sauce to. .fish. 

ence Pungently adv., in n pangent manner ; 
with pungency ; Pu‘ngentness, pungency (Bailey 
vol, II, 1727). 

1842 S. Lovaa /landy Andy ii, As you very pemetly and 
pungently remark, poor Eganisaspoon. a 1864 HawTuorne 
Mother Rigby's Pipe i, The pungently aromatic smoke, 
31883 VILLARI Machiavelli WV. x. 207 His verses are. .often 
satirical and pungently vivacious, 

Punger (pxngo1). Now dial, Also 7 pun- 
gar. f uncertain origin: has been conjectured 
to represent, in some way, Gr. ad-youp-os, L. 
pagtrus, Fr. pagure (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
large edible crab, Cancer fagurus. 

4586 Baicut Melanch. vi. 28 ‘The softer shel, or crustic 
are cray fish, the crab, the lobster, the punger, 1611 GR, 
Carbasse, the Crab-fish tearmed a Pungar. 1681 Grew 
Musaunt tv. iv, 120 The Claw of the Punger, or the Velvet- 
Crab, called Pagurus. x820 T. Mitcuect Aristoph., Cont. 
1. 215 Their food was young pungers. 1830 tr. dzistoph., 
Knights 76 They ate pungers instead of medic grass. 

Hindu nose-flnte: sce PooGreE. 
+Pungitive, 2. Obs. [ad. med.L. pungitiv- 
zs (Da Cange), irreg. f. L. pung-cre to prick, after 
JSugitiv-us, etc., instead of the regular L. form 
*punctiv-us, not found, So F, pongitif, 16th ¢. in 
Paré (Littré).] Having a pricking or stinging 
quality; sharp, keen, pungent. 

¢1480 Henavson Test. Cres. 229 Angrie as ony Serpent 
vennemous, Richt pungitiue with wordis odious. rgor 
Douctas /'al. Hon. Prol. v, Thame to reserue fra rewmes 
pungitiue, 1586 Faaxe Blas, Gentrie 93 The pungitive 

ricke of necessity. 1666 G. Haavey Aforb. Angi. iv. 48 
Through their acidity they are rendred vellicating and 
pungitive, 1710 T. Futren Pharin, Extemf, 133 It abounds 
with a smart pungitive, volatile Salt. : : r 

Hence + Pu‘ugitively adv. Ods., in a stimulating 
manner. 

1617 Cottins Def. BS, Ely u. ix. 400 The priest was to be 
possessed of a copy of the taw, that he might obserue it 
punctually for bis owne set(e. Not onely so, Sir, but pungi- 
tively for others. . 

Pungled (pong'ld), . dial, [Origin uncer- 
tain.] a. Shrivelled or shrunken, as grain. - 

3823 E. Moor Suffolk Weds. 297 Wheat, from mildew, or 
other cause, not being plump grained, is said to be pungled 
—sometimes pingled. a@1825 Foray Voc. East Angy 
Pungded, shrivelled and become tough 3 as winter fruit over- 
kept, hut not turned rotten ; also grain shrivelled with heat 
or disease. @1866 T. W. Haaris /nsects injur. to Veg. 
(1862) 235 The Thrifs cerealium, ..sometimes infests whest, 


PUNGY. 


in Europe, ton great extent... It is supposed to suck out 
the juices of the seed, thus cansing the latter to shrink, 
and become what the English farmers call pungled. 

b. Pinched, or pecuniarily embarrassed. 

1881 Miss Jackson Stropsh. Word-Bk., Pungled, em- 
barrassed in money matters, "If Mr, — had a large income 
he would not be so pungled as he is’. 

Pungy (poni). U.S. focal, [Origin obscure: 
ef. Puno 56,2] In Massachusetts, ‘A small boat 
like a sharpey’; in Chesapeake Bay, A kind of 
fast-sailing schooner used in the oyster-trade ; also, 
a canoe used in oyster-dredging. (Ceat. Duct.) 

1880 G. A. Towusann T. ee ake 29 They launched 
the pungy, not alone. aioe W. K. Brooxs Amer. Oyster 
Cult. 166 The vast fleet o pungies and canoes, 31899 W, 
Cuuzcus &. Carvel xi, The big ship was already sliding 
in the water as I leaped into my pungy. 

Puniard, obs. form of PoxIARD. 

Punic (pié-nik), 2. and sé. Also 5 -yk, 6 -ik, 
7 -ike, -icke, -ique, -icque, 7-8 -iok. [ad. L. 
Piinicus, earlier Penicus, §. Pens s Carthaginian ; 
f. Gr. oim¢ Puanictan, Carthaginian ; also 
purple. Cf. F. pol (1gth c. in Littré).] 

A. er 1. Belongingto Carthage; Carthaginian. 

Punic Wars, the three wars between the Romans and 
eg waged between 8.¢, 264 and 146. 

3 ELLeNnpen Lioy i viii. (S. 1.5.) I. 46 Efter be end 
of be first punyk batali, x60r Honeann Péiny 1. 89 Our 
countreymen name it Tartessos, the Carthaginians Gadir 
[nargin Or Gadiz}, which in the Punicke language signifieth 
the anmber of seven, 1869 Lecry Europ. Mor. (1877) 11. v. 
302 ee oe dissolution of Ronian morals began shortly 
afterthe Punic wars, 1908 P. E. Morein f/iddert Frail, Apr. 
608 The Punic language was still spoken by the lower order, 

b. + Punic apple (L. Pinieum mdalum, also 
absol. Piieicumt), the pomegranate; so ft punic- 
tree. Punic wax: see quot. 1848. 

[exggo: see B. 1}, 2601 Hovtann Pliny 1. 398 The terri- 
torie of Carthage challengeth to it selfe the Punicke apple: 
some call it the Pomegranat. 1641 G. Sanovs Paraphr. 
Song Sol. w. i, Thy Cheeks tike Punicke Apples are. 1745 
te, Columelia's Husb, x. 373 Soon as the panic-tree.. Itself 
shall with its bloody blossoms cloathe, 1848 Worxum in 
Lect. Paint, 350 note, Punic wax (cera Punica) was. .the 
common yellow wax, purified and bleached hy being boiled 
three times in sea-water, with a small quantity of nitre.., 
This wax was the Greek substitute for oil in painters’ colours. 

c. Having the character atiributed by the 

Romans to the Carthaginians; treacherous, per- 
fidious. Punic faith: see Fair sb. 11 b, 
_ 1600 Ilottaso Liry xxi. iv, Crueltic most savage and 
inhumane, falshood and trecherie more than Punicke. 1738 
H. Baooxe Jasso's Jerus, Del. ut. (1810) 3576/1 Yes, yes, his 
faith attesting nations own; "Tis Punic alt, and toa proverb 
known! 1796 Burne Neg. Peace i. Wks. VIIL. 125An invee- 
tive ogninst the ministry of Great Britain, their habitual 
frauds, their provecbial punick perfidy. 1853 W. Srirtinc 
Cloister Life Chas. V 237 Astonished that o commander 
of so much experience should have put any trust in the 
Panic promises of a Moor. 

+2. Purple; = Puntcgous, Obs. 

zgoxr Douctas Pal. Sfon. 1, x\vi, Purpour colour, ould 
and skarlote hewis. 2607 R. C[anew] tr. Esticnne's World 
of W. 296 A punick colour, that is, yellow drawing to a red. 

B. sé. tl. = Putic apple: sce A.1b. rare. 

1440 Pallad. on [/usb. wi, 981 Graffyng is tassure In hem 
of cuery fruit—puayk & serue, ine 

+2. An inhabitant of Carthage, a Carthaginian. 

1613 Purcaas Pilgrimage (1614) 66 The Punikes called 
God, Bal, (from core came those names Hannibal, 
Adherbal, and such like). 1696 Broornuouse Temple Open. 
13 The Panicks, the Sons of Cham, put in a Caveat. 

. The Carthaginian tongue, a Semitic language, 
an offshoot of Phoenician and allied to Hebrew. 

1813 Q. Rev. Oct. 269 The Maltese is immediately derived 
from the moderna Arabic, without any intervention from 
the Punic. 1886 Kucyel. Brit, XX1. 646/2 Plautus .. 
inserts in the Parnudns whole passages in Punic. 

+Puonical, a. Oss. [f. as Ponto a. + -aL.J 
= Punioa, In quot. 1606 = Ponto a, 2. 

Punical pome = Punic apple: see Punic a, 1b. : 

1430 Punical pome [see Pome 4d. 1). 1433-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 21 From whiche tyme the batelles punicalle began 
to sprynge. 1559 Moawvnc Lvonym, Pref., Putin wryting 
by men that used the Punicall or els the ‘Arabicke tonge. 
1606 Biante Kirk-Buriall (1833) 10 Men ranking themselves 
under stately standerts and punicall pinsels displayed. 

So +Pu'nican {cf.L. Pinicdaus] = Punicsd.2. 

1595 Polimanteia, etc., sign. ¥, You who haue sur ssed 
the false punicane, gaining that brand of trecherie which once 
was Carthage due. 

Punice, obs. f. Punalss (bed-bug), Puntsi. 

Punicean (pisni's-, -i'fin), a. [f. L. pénrce- 
us (see next) +-AN.] == next: cf, PH@NICEAN, 

Bat in first quot. /rxrf  Punicean app. = Puni¢ apple. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Afet. v. 142 Fruit pnnicean From 
bended bough with maiden hand [she] had ta’en And eaten 
seven grains. /érd, vit 21a Nisus, who, midst his hairs of 
honoured grey, One only tress punicean had. /éfd. 398 

Forth from the rock welled the punicean blood. 

Puniceous (pinifias), @ Also 8 evron. 
dous. [f. L. paaice-us Punic; also red, purple- 
coloured (f. Panic-s Ponte, with suffix -exs)+ 
-ovs.] Of a bright red, purplish-red, or reddish- 
yellow colour: cf. PHG@NICEOUB. 

1730 Bartev (folio), Pundccovs Gin Botan, Writ.) of a scarlet 
Colour. ce tw. Dowarvsox] Life Sir B. Sapskull i. 
xxv, 21a Lo stimulate the Aavour of the pualcions fluid. 

1 Cent. Dict, Puniccous, in entont., purplish-red or 
crimson; having the color of a pomegranate. 


| puny; littleness and feebleness ; 
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Punicin (pinisin). Chem, (See -1xh.] 

+1. [f. L. panicum pomegranate.) (See quots.) 

3855 Garrop Afat, Med. 154 The root-bark ref the Grana- 
cea} contains .. tannin, and o principle called Punicins 
has also been detected. 1866 Watts Dict. Chent, IV. 746 
Puanicin, an acrid uncrystallisablo substance obtained from 
the bark of the pomegranate tree. 

2. [f. L, pinicus purple.] The colouring mater 
obtained from the purple whelk (PURPLE 56. 3); 
the purple of the ancieats, 

1879 Scuunck in Jrni, Chem, Soc, XXXV. 595 This 
colouring matter [formed by Insolation from the chromogen 
of the mollusc]. .is not identical with indiruhia or any known 
member of the indigo group, and it being, as 1 think, a sub- 
stance sulgeneris, | propose to call It Punicin, 

Punie, obs. form of Punalse, Puny. 

Punily (pi@nili), adv. [f. Punva.+-Ly?.] In 
a puny manner; weakly. 

1775 HL. Warrotx Let. fo Conway 22 Jan., Lord Rocking. 
ham, very punily, and the Duke of Richmond joined and 
oe the mution, 1837 W. Kexueny Fit/nl Fancies 
85 The narrow shell In which the creeping creature man 
Loves punily to dwell. 

Puniness (pi#-niaés). Also 8 punyness. [f. 
Puny a. + -NESS.] The stale or quality of being 
tliness. 

1737 Bawey vol. II, Puniness, Weakliness, Tenderness, 
Unthrivingness, spoken of Children. 1740 Curvne £ss. 
Regimen 66 The Frequency of nervous. . Distempers now,.. 
the Stantedness, Ponyness and Feebleness, s0 conspicuous 
among the better Sort. 1871 Mostey Carlyle in Crit, 
Afise, Ser. i. (1878) 17s The same sense of the puniness of 
man io the centre of acrnel and frowoing universe. 

Punish (po-nif), v. Forms: see below. [a. 
F. puniss-, extended stem (in punisse, purtissant, 
etc. : see -1812) of F. puatr:—L. pinire to punish, 
in earlier L. penire, f. pana = Gr. nowy fine, 
penalty, requital, punishment, Pain 54.1] 

A, Wustration of Forms. 

a, 4 puniss-en, -yss-en, punyes, punich, 
punyzsh, 4-5 punysch(e, punnishe, 4-6 pun- 
ys(e, -yesh(e; 5 punice, -yce, -ych, -es(o)h, 
pugnysshe, Sc. pwnys, 5-6 punyeh, 6 pun- 
nysch, punis, Sc. punise, -isse, -eise, -oish, 
-eis(s,-ische,-yss, pwnis, 6- punish (7punnich), 

o Ayend, 148 Hon he ssel histbroper chasti. oper his 
Seriont.. punissi 1340 Ypunyssed [see B. rh], 41340 
Hampote Psadter iv. 6 A sorowful gast, punyschand be self 
ht forto fall swa 
exgso Will, Palerne 4068 
Puniched at pe hardest. 1368 Lanct. P. Pt. A. mt. 69 


Bakers. ¢ 1375 
(1880) 428 [I ule be puny3shid. 
B. 1b); punnishe 


panis al his inimis. 1538 Stasxuy England 1. nae Aod 
then wa 


57 To ponysse 
mysdoers nnd trespasours, ah Lo. Beauzas Pike Ip 
a 


yd. agg8 in W. A. J. 
Archbold Somtersel Relig. Ho, (1892) 80 He lovethe vertew 
and wyll poynysse vyse. 

. 4-5 punch, -e, punsch(e. 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 47,3¢ schnile be ponched & 
put in paine for enere. 13) REVISA aun (Rolls) IV. 
gar Punschynge of evel doers. /éid. VIII. 315 For he 
schulde Sod i-punsched by be lawe. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv. 416/a Punchyo, or Rego e punto, castigo. ¢ 1450 
Cov. Myst. viit (Shaks, Soc.), Foachim. Punchyth me, Lorde, 
and spare my blyssyd wyff Aane. 1460 Punchid [see B. 1}. 

B. Signification, ‘ 

L. a. frais. As an act of a superior or of public 
authorily : To canse (an offender) to suffer for an 
offence; to subject to judicial chastisement as 
relribation or requital, or as a caution against 
further Yao to laflict a penalty on. 

1340, ete, [see A. a]. ¢1375. Sc. Ley. Saints vi. Thontas) 86 
Bettir fs bat bu For pis trespace be punyst nov, pan | 
pu be punyste sare, lone sal be neuir mare. 
1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 162 Alle thoo malefactores 
wero panchid with [ii maner peynisy for thei were first 
drawe, than bange, and Jast brent. 1926 Pilgr. Perf. 
{W. de W. 1531) 29 b, Crucifye and punysshe thy body with 
werkes of penaunce. 1544 tr. Litthton's Tenures (1574) 8 
Tenant in taile after possibylity of yssne extinct shall never 
bee punished of wast. 1651 Hoses Leviath. ui. xxv. 344 


par-fore 


PUNISHER. 


‘Tis against the Law of Nature, To punish the Innocent, 

1754 tcuaspson Grandison V1. xxai. 306 The violators 
of the social duties are frequently punished by the success 
of their own wishes. 1884 5. R. Ganotnen fist. Eng. IX. 
Ixxxviii, 12 The King waa not without that some 
tegal means of punishing them might be found. 

b. To requite or visit (an offence, ete.) with a 
enalty inflicted on the offender; to inflict a penally 

‘or (something). 

1340 Ayend. 74 Al pet hit vint ine pe raule of gelte of 
dede, of speche, of po3te.., al uorbernb and clenzep rnd 
byeb eee, and awreke, ¢1380 Wycwie HHks. (1880) 
408 God may not — trespax but punysshe it tn his 
tyne, 1484 Caxton Fadles of Esop 1. Pref, The Athe- 
nyens,.wold haue demauaded a kynge for to puaysshe xllo 
the euyll, 170 Satin, Poems Reform. xvii. 56 Throw him 
was .. Piracie puneist. 1 Bracxstone, Comm. IV. i. 7 
It is clear, that the right o pas crimes against the 
law of nature. .is Ina state of mere nature vest in every 
individual. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eug. iv. 1. 484 The 
spirit of-the law..was that no misdemesnour should be 
punished more severely than the most atrocious felonies, 

ce. absof. To inflict punishment. 

61380 Wretir Sernt, Sel. Wks. I. 40 ape pe ferbe synne 
God’ ceessip never to punnishe. ash Winget Cert. Trac. 
tatis 1, (S.T.S.) 1, 8 God punissis oftymes in ye samyn i iad 
quhairin man offendis. 160g Swans. Lear it. iv. 16 But 
will punish home. 1715 Dx For Fam, Instrwct. 1. i (1841) 
1.9 God does not punish that way. 21716 South Sernr. 
(1744) X. vi x80 To punish is properly an act of 2 superior 
to an inferior. 

+2. a. To fine (a person), b. To exact (money 
due) from 8 person. Obs. 

173 Hucoet, To punish, pecunia mtultare. 1991 Horsey 
Trav. (Hakl. Soc. No. 18) App. 289 A desperate debte owinge 
by the chauncelere Shalkan..was violentely puneshed from 
him and payd the Companye. 1700 Tymaztn fist. Eng. 
II, 819 He whose Dog..shall be found Unlawed, shall 
punished Three Shillings. a 

3. transf. To handle severely; to Inflict heavy 
damage, injury, ot loss on. Also adsol. 

To various slang, colloquial, or jocular uses: as, To inflict 
severe blows upon (an oppanent in a boxing match); to 
thrash, belabour, maul; extended to een in 
other forms of contest (e. g. football, cricket, t-racing) ; 
also, jocularly, to make a heavy ‘inroad' on (2 stock of 
provisions, wine, etc.), to consume or diminish severely; to 
urge (a horse) by severe application of whip or spur; in diaé, 
or colloguial use, to cause pain or suffering to, to hurtt see 
Eng. Dial. Dict. 

1812 Sporting Mag, XXXUX. 32 He lost his science after 
he had been a good deal punished. /5¢¢, XLVIII. 187 In 
his prime no one could punish him. 18as C. M. Westma- 
corr Lng. Spy 1.242 We..drank freely—punished his claret. 
1839 Titacksszav Fatal Boots xii, We punished her cellar 
too. 1849 — Max. Fair liii, He punished my champagne. 
1856 H. H. Dixon Post $ Paddock xii. 209 If n foolish lad 
punishes his beaten horse unnecessarily. 1863 W. C. Batp- 
win Afr, Hunting & 16 They (se. sjamboks] are very tough 
and aupple..and punish tremendously. 1888 Garacn 
3 Jane u/s Phlox divaricata is very pretty, but how the 
slugs and snails do punish it! 1883 Dasly Tel. 15 Ma 
2/7 The Oxonian’s [bowling] was..severely unished, bot! 
batsmen scoring a 3 hit off one over. 1896 Dovia Rodney 
Stoxe xix, The smith, although he laughed ot his own 
eee bad none the less been severely punished, 

Ience Punished ee. a, 

¢ 1806 Sin R. Witson Cage Gd. Hope in Life (1862) I. 
App. ix. 375 [t is also remarked. .that..the backs of punished 
men require all the care and skill of the surgeon, 186 
S. B, Jaues Duty & Doctr. (1871) 32 Evil is personified in 
4 punished Satan, | r vy 

Punishability (ponifabi-lni), [f.next + -1Ty. 
So mod.F, punissabilité (in Littré).) The quality 
or fact of being punishable ; punishableness. 

1868 Bais Ment, & Alor. Sci. 1. xi. 404 Granting these 
two postulates, Panishability..is amply viodicated. 8 
Werte, Rev. No. 98. 441 To inguire how the notion of Right 
and Wrong..is linked to that of Lmmas  a 

Punishable (pralfib'l), a. (f. Punish v.+ 
-ABLE. CY, F. puerissable (14-15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), perh. the Immediate source.] Liable to 
punishment; capable of being punished. a. Ofa 


TsOn. 
Poet Dial, on Laws Eng.1.i, Tenauntes for terme of 
lyfe..be panysshable of waste oy the statute:..but at the 
comon lawe before that statute they were nat punysshable. 
1699 Busner 39 Ard, x. (1700) 117 No man 1s uccountable, 
rewardable or punishable, bet for that in which he acts 


freely, 1749 Fievpinc Tom Jones (1775) IIL. 94, I think 
it is a pity these bags are not punishable by law, 0 
Sinowicn Meth. Ethics w. iii 408, | should be legally pan’ 


able if T omitted the act. “— ‘ 
b. Of an offence: Entailing puuishment. 

1548 Unart, etc. Erasm. Par, Mati. v. 34 b, Wherfore 
emonge the Jewes, onely periury is punyshable, 1632 Mas- 
atxcee Crly Madame 1, i, "Tis more punishable in our house 
‘Than scandalan magwatux:, 1766 BLACKSTONE Comun. 
II. xviil. 278 It isnot an offence punishable ins criminal way 
ar the common law. 186 M¢Curoce Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) IL 637 An attenipt was made to repress it, by treating 


it.as 2 punishable offence, : i 

Hence Punishablenees, the quality of being 
punishable; Punishably ady., in a punishable 
manner or to a pualshable — 

1727 Bansy vol. U1, Panishadleness, Capableness or 
liableness to be punished. 1786 A. Gia Sacr, Contermpl. 
aza lo respect of guilt or of punishahleness, 1857 Ruskis 

od. Econ, Art ii (1868) 173 ba ona and punishably 
poor, 1860 Pusey Alia. Propk., Amor Vv. 20 he soul ts 
8 witness to its own deathlessness, its own nccountableness, 
its own pupi leness,_ 

Punisher (penij2:). Forms: 4 punysere, 6 
Se. punigssar, -er; 4 punyacher, mn 4 

<2 


PUNISHING. 


-yssher(e, 6- punisher; 4 punser, punscher. 
f. PoNISH v. + -ERI, Cf. F. prentsserr (14th c.), 
in OF, puzissere, which may be the source.] One 


who punishes, one who inflicts a penalty. 

a@1340 Hamrote Psalter ix, 36 Noght trowand god pun- 
yschare of synnes. /did. lL. 5 oT eee punysere of syn. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 23 Helper, punscher 
{z.7r. punser, punyscher] of trespas. 1552 App, Hamitton 
Coes. (1884) 59 Ane rygorous punissar of our synnis, 1688 
R. Home Armoury ui, 17/2 A Punisher of Impiety. 1747 
Ricnanpson Clarissa (1811) I, xv. 353 Not to say anything 
about my poor sister—she is her own punisher. 1861 Lytron 
Str. Story xxii, He received the hlow, drew forth his school- 
boy knife, and stabbed the punisher, 

. Boxing slang, A hard hitter. 

1814 eae Mag. XLIV, ie Smith was the heaviest 
man and a right-handed punisher. aay /bid, L. 38 They 
are both active punishers, and a good battle is expected, 1832 
Marevat JV, Forster xtvii, A fine fellow |—a severe punisher. 

6, fransf. A thing that hits one hard; a heavy 


or severe task. 
1829 Sporting Mag. XX1. 138, 1 had nearly fifty miles’ 
road-work this day, which..is a punisher, 


Punishing (penifin), v4/. sd. [f. Puxisn v. 
+-1nc1,] The action of the vb. PuxisH; an 
instance of this; punishment. 

61375 XT Pains of Hell 222 in O. E, Atise, 217 Pis schat 
be here ponyschyng. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 
737 Fore-bi 1 thole pis punysing. e¢1s00 Afedusive z The 
fe eeee of god ben as abysmes withont bottom, 1630 

ARL Mancu. in Buccleuch ALSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 
271 The punishing of rogues and idle persons, 1659 M1LTon 
Cruit Power Wks, 1851 V. 317 He himself nses it to thir 
punishing. 1835 Maarvat /rate vi, You will see what 
effect your punishing may have upon him, 

Punishing (pe'nifin), ppl. a. [f. Poxsisa v. 
+-1no2,] That punishes; chastising, punitive. 
1340 Hampoue /’salter xx. 8 Thi pouste punyesand be 
funden til ull thi faas. 1624 T. Gopwin Afoses § Aaron 
(2641) 114 That the punishing Angell might passe over them. 
1659 Hammona On Ps. cfii. 9, 10 Par. 506 He takes off his 
punishing hand again. 

b. slang or codlog. Hard-hitting. 
x8x0 J. H. Reynotos Fancy (1906) 69 With..clenched 
hands, firm, and of punishing size, 1866 Routledge’s Lu. 
Bay's Ann. 427 Some punishing hitter of the apposite side 
has come in, 1894 Daily News 24 May 5/4 Anaccomplished 
wicket-keeper..and a punishing batsman. 

Puniship, variant of Punrsurp Ods. 
Punishment (pznifinént). Forms: see Puy- 
isHv. (a. AF. punisement (13th c. in Britton) = 
OF. punissement, {. punir to PONISH: see -MENT.] 
af, ‘The action of punishing or the fact of being 
punished; the infliction of a penalty in retribution 
for an offence; also, that which is inflicted as a 
penalty; a penalty imposed to ensnre the appli- 
cation and enforcement of a law. 
eg Britton t. ix. § 1 Aukun pins simple punisement, 
solum la manere del fet.) 1413 Pélgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
iv. ix, 62 A wonder greuons thynge it semeth to me that.. 
he that hath mysdone shalle passe withoute punysshement. 
©1450 Cov. Alyst, xi. (Shaks. Soc.) 108 His endles punche- 
ment may nevyr sees, 1482 Alonk of Eveshau Arb) 5 
He was takyn..to the vtmest peynys und ponissement 33 
dethe. 1535 Coverpaty 2s. civ. 7 He is the Lorde oure 
God, whose pnnyshmentes are thorow ont all the worlde. 
cxsso Cueke Matt, xxiii 29 How can ie flie from helles 

nischinent? 1631 May tr, Barclay's Mirr, Mindes 1. 313 
He desired that that Army..should take punishment of him 

for deceiuing the King, 1690 Locke Aun. Und. 1. 
xxvill, (1695) 192 We must, wherever we suppose a Law, 
suppose also some Reward or Punishment annexed to that. 
Rule. 19736 Butter Anal. 1 ii, Wks, 1874 I. go Divine 
punishment is what men Gay object against, and are 
most unwilling to allow. 1817 W. Sewyn Law Wisi Prins 
(ed. 4) II. 817 The rule now laid down is, that it is the crime 
and not the punishment, which makes man infamous, 1875 
J. P. Hors Princ. Relig. x. (1878) 31 There are mania 
Mments that are inflicted fram without, and punishments that 
naturally and of necessity grow out of offences. 
_&. slang and collog. Severe handling ; belabour- 
ing, mauling; orig. that inflicted by a pugilist 
upon his opponent; extended to football, cricket, 
and other contests ; paio, damage, or loss inflicted 
(withont any retributive or judicial character) as 
in Punish v, 3; also déad, and collog., pain, snfler- 
te ery: See Eng. Dial. Did, 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post § Paddock xii, The h 
punishment in which Clift and some of ae ala hel 
delighted, is very much gone ont. 1860 Tues x8 Apr. 

/4 After these tremendous rounds Sayers still came up 
tesh, and showed aot half the awful marks of punishment 
visible all over Heenan. 1852 Tuackrray Adv, PRIitip iv, 
Tom Sayers could not take punishment more gaily than 
they do. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr, ut. iii, Stopping to 
examine his arms and hands, ns if to see what punish- 
ment he has received in the Fight. 1882 Das iy Fel. 
39 May, The punishment Hill [the bowler] was receiving 
caused Bates to relieve him at 26. 1884 St. ames’ Gaz. 
11 Dec. 10/1 He can ride horse or camel from early morning 
till Tate at night without shone. anishment. 1885 Lp. 
Worsetey in Times 22 Jan. 5/4 hile severe punishment 
was being inflicted on enemy by all other parts of square. 

8. atlrib, and Comb. 

1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 120 All punishment drill is to 

carried on in the Barrack-Yard or Drill-Ground. 1897 

Mrs, E, L. Vovnien Gadfly (1904) asl He remembered the 

pena pleat cell’, and descended the ladder, shrugging his 

shoulders. 190g Afact, Alag. Nov. 34 ‘The pale cite a 
punishment-book shonld be kept was established in the 
Navy. | /éid., Croker..told a young captain that the Admi- 
talty did not like officers who had n long punishment-list, 


1604 


+ Punishworthy, ¢. rare. [itreg. f. Punisu 
v. + Wortuy.}) Deserving of punishment. 

3621 Lapvy M. Waorn Urania oe of you.. merit 
punishment.., but you indeed most. being the greatest, and 
therfore most vanfit to be ill, but ill beeing most punishworthy, 

Punition (piéni-fon). Now rave. Forms: 5~ 
puni-, (5 pugny-), 5-6 puny-, (6 Se.pwni-); 5-6 
-cio(u)n, -cyon, -ssion, -ssyon, (5 -sshon), 6 
-sion, etc., 6--tion, [a.F. punztion punishment 
(14th c, in Littré), ad. late L. pinition-em, n. of 
action from pimire to PuntsH.] The action of 
punishing ; infliction of chastisement ; panishment. 

1428 Rolls of Parti, 1V, 2976/1 ‘The said merchantz, shalt 
paie double the value of the Subsidee.. wyth outen any other 

unicion. a314g0 Kat. de la tour (1906) 98 God shewed 

er gret punissyon for her pride. 1471 Caxton Recuyedl 
(Sommer) 449 Why..amendest the not..for the pugnycion 
that thou hast suffred. 1513 DoueLas 2neis u. x. 23 Sair 
pwnitioun of Greikis dred scho. 1549 eset Last 

Trumpet 1576 Yet se if thou can cause him feare Goddes 
terrible punission. 16x5 Sir E, Hoay Curry-conibe iti. 109 
The time after this life is for punition, not for purgation. 
1657-83 Evetyn é/ist. Relig. (1850) 1. 85 Means for the 
punition of tyrants, and the vices of men. 1830 J'vaser's 
Mag. 11. 391 ‘The doom of restitution and punition. 

lence Pnni‘tional a., of, pertaining to or of the 
nature of punishment ; whence Pani‘tionally adv. 

1824 Bentuam Alem, Wks. 1843 X. 548 There should be no 
responsibility, punitional or compensational. 1826 -— in 
Westm. Rev. See. 494 Every lawyer..might and shontd be 
made punitionally and compensationally responsible, 

Punitive (piznitiv), a [s. F. penitif, -ive 
(16th c. in Godef.), or ad. med.L. piinitiv-es 
(Bonaventura ¢1260), f. L. prinit-, ppl. stem of 

piinive to PuNI8H : see -1VE.] Awarding, inflicting, 
or involving panishment ; retributive, punitory. 

In early quots, freq. with yustice 3 since 1880, commonly 
of a military expedition to chastise a savage people, 

1624 Be. Hate Sermon 1s, xxxit. 17, Woe bee to them.. 
that, by the dam of their brihes, labour to ann the due conrse 
of punitive lustice! 1695 J. Kawarps Perfect, Script. 
95 Enis punitive way of dealing with Achan. tay) taste 
Right, over-tuuch (1758) 6 The utmost rigour of punitive 
justice. 1839 HacLam /Vist. Lit, 1V.1v. iv. §2 P67 The 

legislative, punitive, and judiciury powers. 188: Zémes 
26 Sept. 5/1 Probably a punitive expedition will be under- 
taken next winter. 1897 Lit, World 22 Oct. 31/1 A British 
Punitive Expedition captured Benin City, 4 

llence Puw'nitively adv., by way of punishment ; 
Punitiveness, punitive quality. 

1865 Busunxett Vicar, Sacr. ui. (1868) 478 As if Christ 
were somehow pnnitively handled in our place. 1727 BaiLey 
vol. Il, Pusitiveness, punishing Nature or Quulity. 1908 
Il. R. Macxintosu in 2iddert Frail, July 920 A similar 
inference as to the punitiveness of God. 

Punitory (pisniteri), 2. [f. mod.L, type 
*pinitoréus, {, L. piinitor a punisher: see -ory 2.] 
Inflicting or involving punishment; = PuniTivE, 

1710 J. Hanns Lex, Pechn., Punitory interest, isu Term 
in the Civil Law, for such Interest of Money as is given 
for Delay, or Breach of Trust. 1768 Tucken Lt, Nad, 
(1834) 11. 43 Of avoidable evils. .some are prudential, snch 
as ean tronbles, self-denials..3 others punitory, which we 
draw upon ourselves by our ill condnet and wilfut mis- 
management. x18s9 Mitt Liderty v, 172 The preventive 
function of government,.is far more liable to be nbused, to 
the prejudice of liberty, than the pnnitory function. 1880 
Limes 31 Jan., It had been originally intended that the 
punitory expedition should have started in October. 

Punk (punk), 54.1 Obs. or rave arch, Forms: 
6-7 punck(e, 7 punke, punque, (pung), 7-9 
punk. [Appears ¢ 1600 ; of unknown origin.] A 
prostitute, strumpet, harlot. 

1596 Lopce /nearn, Deuils Wks. (Hunter, Soc.) 1V. 69 He 
hath a Punck (as the pleasant Singer ealsher). 1603 Suaks. 
Meas, for M. vy. i. 179 She may be a Puncke: for many 
of them, are neither Maid, Widow, nor Wife. 1607 Mipa.e. 
t0N Michaelnt, Tern: m1, i. Bij b, 1 may grace her with the 
name of a Curtizan, a Backslider, a Prostitution, or such a 
Toy, but when all comes to al tis hut.a plaine Pung. 1785 
Wotcort(P, Pindar) Odes to R.A.'s tii. Wks, 1812 1.84 Like 
npoor pilforied Punk he hawled, 1894 GLapstone Horace's 
Odes 1, Xxxv. ag tts fickle herd, the perjured punk, Falt off. 

Coméd, 1610 B. Jonson Altech 1v. iii, This is a trauell'd 
punqne-master. 3789 Wo rcotr (P. Pindar) Z.xpostul, Ode 
xvi. Wks, 11. 2491 Empresses wilt Punk-like kissand drink. 

Hence + Punk v. infy., to have to do with punks. 
anne D'Unrev Pids V1, 21z We scorn to Punk, or to be 

runk. 

+Punk, 34.2 Ods. rave—'. [app. connected 
with Puncu 56.1 and puncture. A punch, 

1670 E. Baown in Phil, Trans, V. 1198 They cut them 
out into round pieces with an Instrument like a Shomakers 


nk. 

Punk (pypk), 54.3 Chiefy U.S. [Of obscure 
origin, For the senses cf. FUNK 53.1 2, SPUNK. 

Perh, N, Amer, Indian: ef. Punky sd, Some conjecture a 
clipt form of séxik ‘touchwood, tinder’ (in Stanyhurst 1582).] 

1. Rotten wood, or a fungus growing on wood, 
used in a dry state for tinder; touchwood, amadon. 

¢3707 J. Crayton Virginia in Phil, Trans, XLL 149 As 
the East.Indians use Moxa {in blistering], so these burn 
with Pank, which is the inward Part of the Exerescence or 
Exnberance of an Oak. x 56 J. Bartram in Durlington 
Afent, (1849) 206 They {Indians}..shoot red-hot iron slugs, 
or punk, into the roof, nnd fire the house. 1908 E. T. 
Seton 7wo Little Sav. ut. viii. 321 Caleb worked on the 
hollow log... With the hatehet he cleared ont all the punk 
and splinters inside, 
_2. A composition that will smoulder when 
ignited, used to touch off fireworks. 


PUNKLING. 


1869 ALpaicn Story of Bad Boy 92 The smaller sort of 
fireworks, such as pin-wheels, serpents, double-headers, and 
punk warranted not to go out. | 

3. Chinese incense: cf. joss-stick (Joss 3). 

_ 1890 Boston (Mass.) Frnl. 10 May 5/8 The borning of 
innumerable sticks of bamboo punk, which sent forth a 
faint, sickening odor. 

4. Comb.: punk-box, a tinder-box; punk- 
knot, a protubcrance in wood, indicating inward 
decay (Funk's Stand. Dict.) ; punk-oak, the water 
oak, Quercus aquatica; punk-wood = sense I. 

1862 Burton Bk, Hunter 1 46 As soon would you be 
tempted to pull ont your meerschaum and punk-hox in a 
cathedral, 1883 E. Incersote in //arfer’s Mag. Feb. 
427/2 She opened a flint-and-tinder box, and struck a spark 
into the punk-wood, 


| Punkah, punka (ponki), sb. £. Ludies. 
Forms: 7 punkaw, panhah, panha, (8 errov. 
punker, -ar), 9 (pankah, phoonka), punk-ha, 
puokah, punka. fa. Hindi pankké a fan, orig. 
a hand-fan :=—Skr. pakshaka fan, f. paksha wing.] 

1. ‘A portable fan, generally made from the leaf 
of the palmyra’ (Yule and Burnell). 


Tn first quot. erron., an attendant who fans with n punkah. 

@ 16x85 W. Fincu Odserv.in Purchas Pilgrins 1V.1v, vie 432 
The King sits in his chaire of State, accompanied with his 
Children and chiefe Vizier ,.no other without calling darin 
to goe vp to him, saue only two Punkaw's to gather wind. 
3672 H.O. tr. Sernier’s Gt. Mogul WI. Deh & Agra 4 
llaving a servant or two to fan one hy turns, with their 

reat Panhahs or Fans. 1800 Afise. J'racts in Asiat, Anz. 

Reg. 336/2 Over her hend was held a punkar. 1828 Asiat, 
Costumes 4 The punk-ha, or fan, represented in the 
Fete is the leaf of the palmyra. 1834 [A. Painser] Badoo 

I. viii. x40 Fair hands were gently waving a punkah over 
my face. 1903 G. W. Fornest Cities of fudia y. 132 Punkas 
and water were brought, 


2. A large swinging fan made of cloth stretched 
on a rectangular frame, suspended from the ceiling 
or rafters, and worked by a cord so as to agitate 
and freshen the air in hot weather. 


Meationed under the Arabic name Ahaish « fam or 
mirwahatal.khaish, in 2th ¢., referred to 8th or oth c 

1807 (Sept. 15) Ly. Minto in Life & Lett. (1880) 27 The 

unkah vibrates gently over my eyes. 1812 Man. Gaanam 

rnl, Resid. india 29 The punka (a large frame of 
wood covered with cloth)..is suspended over every table, 
and kept swinging, in order to freshen the air. 184 
Civil Eng. § Arch. Frail, V. 153(3 Strong brass hinge- 
hooks for punkahs. 1879 Mas. A.E, James /nd, Househ. 
Managem, 41 ‘The punkah isa straight board some two feet 
in width, and is put up diagonally across the centre of the 
room, hung from the ceiling or rafters hy stont ropes: to 
this board is attached, hy means of rings, a deep frill, or 
vallance, about eighteen inches in depth. 

3. attrib. and Coméb., as punkah-board, -cord, 
fan, fringe, -pulling, -rope; punkah-coolie, 
a native Indian servant who works a punkah; 
also punkah-wallah [cf. comfelition-wallah, s.v. 
Competition 3]; whence punkah-wallahing 


(nonce-wd.), the occupation of a punkah-wallah. 
1859 Lane Wand, /ndia 245 The idea of the poor men 
paying for punkah_ coolies! = Tarevetyan Conipet. 
Wallah (1866) 118 What well-reguinted female can make 
dress an object in n society of a dozen people..1 or music, 
when her audience consists of a Punkah-wallah and a 
PortugueseAyah? 1870 J. W. Kave Sefoy War v. ii. I. 743 
There were..none to pull the pee ee 31879 Mas, A. E, 
ames /ad. Househ. Managent, 41 Punkah fringes, zo 
(upees} /d., The punkah boards and ropes are land- 
lords’ property. 1890 Saran J. Duncan Social Depart. 259 
He had never, in the whole course of his punkah-wallahing, 
been told to stop before. 1896 H.S. Meretman'’ Flotsan 
x, The servant... resumed his place at the punkah-cord. 
1904 Brit. Med. JFral. 17 Sept. 637 There is no class of 
native here to accept punkab-pulling as an occupation. 
Hence Pu'nkah v., to fan with a punkah (/vans. 
and aéso/.). , 
a x6ag W. Fincu Oéserv. in Purehas Pilgrims LV. ww. vie 
433 Portraitures of the King in state sitting amangst his 
women,.. behind one pynkawing, another holding his sword. 
1859 Lane land. india 245 What would it cost to punkah 
the whole regiment duritig the hot season? 
Punkatee‘ro. Obs. xonce-wd. [f. Punk sb.1; 
after such Sp. words as wudatero muleteer.] A 


purveyor of punks; a procurer, pander. 

zfo4 ! eg ues iv. i. Fij, Punckes, punkateeroes, 
nags, hags, I wil 1. 

+ Pu: er. Obs. [f. Punk sd.l or v. + -ER 1] 
One who frequents the company of punks. 

3736 Apvison tr. Petronius Arbiter 87 He was a great 
Punker, and nothing that wore a Cap came amiss to him. 

Punker, obs. erron. {, PoNKAH. , 

+Punke'tto. Ods. vave—*. [app. an arbitrary 
formation from puzelo, Punto 1, with It. dim. end- 
ing -effo.] A minute point of behaviour. 

1608 Beaum. & Fr. Sri. //on. i, No more standing on your 
punctilios and punkettos of hononr. ; 

Punk-fist, corruption of Pocxrisr, associated 
with Punx 53.3 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Punkin, U.S. dial. f. Pumpxry. 

+Punkish, a. Obs. rare. [E. Puxk sh.l+ 
-1sH1.]_ Resembling 2 punk; meretricious. 

x616 ‘T. Apams Plain-Dealing (1861) I. 28 These punkish 
outsides beguile the needy traveller...Such a house 1s like a 
painted whore; it hath a fair cheek, but rotten lungs. 


+Punkling. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-Linc}.] A little or young punk. , 


PUNKY, 


@ 1633 Fuetcner Love's Cure 1. i, 
puncklings up and down the city, 

Punky (peyki), sd. U.S. oca/. Also punkie. | 
[Sec quot. 1794, and ef. Lenape, ponk, punk, light 
ashes, dust, powder, pongus sand-fly, ponxtt full 
of aes A minute fly or midge, common 
In some parls of the north-eastern States of America, 
which bites severcly. Also aférib. 

1794 G. H. Losxinn Aftssion fndians N. Amer WI. 79 
The most troublesome Fe ecially in passing thro’ 
the woods, was a kind of insect, called bythe Indians Ponk, 
or Living Ashes.) 1876 Forest §& Stream 13 July 368/2 ] 
lands tingling from punkie bites. 1 Hartock Sports. 
man's Gaa. 642 Sandy beaches or gravelly points are liable 
to swarm with midges or punkles. 

P (ponki), a. Chiefly U.S. [f. Punk 
36.3 + -¥.] Containing, or of the nature of, punk 
or touchwood ; of fire, smouldering. 

@ 1876 H. Busuneu in Life § Lett, x. (1880) 209 The fire 
is punky and ay smokes, 1880 Northwest, Lunberman 
a ee, For punky knots the general rule is to allow the 
whole scale of the log fordefects. /5id,, A buyer should be 
allowed. -one-half the scale of the punky to8 

Punler, variant of Potrpuar Sc, Obs. 

Punless, Punlet: see after.Pun 54,1 

Punnable, «. [f. Pun v1] Capable of being 
punned upon; susceptible of puns. 

1840 T. Hook Fitsheréert 1. xv, Ut was a punable word, 
but he could not make it tell, 1905 Mesto. Gaa, 26 Sept. 
2/1 The Browns, Whites, Blacks, Greens, Lon s, Shorts, 
Smiths, Finches, and all the hosts who own Punnable names, { 

nage: see after Pun sé.1 

Punne, obs, form of pun, Pounn v1 

Punner'! (pzna1). Now rare. [f. Pun vl + 
-ER1.] One who makes puns; a punster. 

1689 Suaowert Bury Fy ui, A paly old fashion'd wit 
and punner of the last age. 1692 Woop Ah. O.ron, Il. 561 
Alsop..hath been Quibler and Punner in ordinary to the 
dissenting party. 1710 Swirt rad, to Stella 1 Oct., The 
§reatest punner of this town next myself, 

Punner® (pynas). [f. Pun v2: a variant of 
Pounben s6.2]/ One who or that whlch puns or 
rams earth, etc.; sfec. a tool for ramming earth 
about a post or the like. Hence punner-bar, a 
punnes and crow-bar combined. 

36x [sce Pounner 23.7 3]. 1876 Preece & Sivewricur 
Lelegraphy 193 The ‘ punner bar ‘should invariably accom- 
pany Marshall's borer. /éid. 194 The upper end of this is 
tapered down to the form of a chisel, with the point 
tempered to deal with stones, . .che lower end,..shaped likea 
punner, is employed for ramming and consolidating the soil 
around the pole. dd, 196 The Sole [in which a pole is sct] 
should not be hastily filled up, but ample time be given to 
the puaners to do their share of the work. 

+Punnet!, 04s. rare. [app.a dim. of Puy 
56.1] 7A little pun. —1676-18a0 [see Puxoicatoy). 

Punnet? (pyntt). /oca/, Also punnit. [Of 
obscnre origin: perh. f. pus, dial. for Pounn 50.1 + 
Et.] A small round shallow chip basket, used chiefly 
for fruit or vegetables. Less cosrecily = Porrel 2. 

3822 Lovvon Encych Gant, Index, Punnet,a small flat 
basket from four to twelve Inches ia diameter, and one to 
two inches deep, formed of split wood or shavings of timber. 
3849 Ave. Smitn Pottletun Leg. xxxix, Baskets of flowers— 
being punnets borrowed froin the market-garden, al 
West. Daily Press 2g May 3/7 The high and conica 
poets suseest strawberry punnets ee sue down 
upon the head. 1906 Spectator 29 Sept. 437/1 Thin paper 
lining a frail pannet where Lay filberts woodland-brown. 

b. Coms., as punnet-crowned, shaped adjs. 

“i Daily News 29 Mar. 2/4 Some of the new bats have 
high, punnet-shaped crowns, /did. 4 July 9/2 Punnet- | 
crowned bonnets were the ects wear. | 

Hence Punneted f//. z., packed in punnets. 

1907 Westm. Gaz, 27 June 12/1 The Perth strawberry 
Crops are heavy, and for the first time large quantities of 
Punneted berries are to be seat down South. 

Punnic, -ical, Punnigram: see Pun 56,1 

Punning (pznin), vd/. 56.1 [f. Pun vl + 
-1nG!,] The making of puns. 

1670 [see Pun v.! 1]. 1690 Norats Af. Cond. Hum. Life 
(:692) 58 This great Mystery of Disputation is nothing else 
but a meer Tossing of Words backward and forward, some- 
times witbout any meaning, which is Canting ¢ and some- 
times with more Meanings than one, which is Punning. 
17t2 ADDISON Séect. No. 63 P x ‘That [false wit) whic’ 
consists in a Jingle of Words, and is comprehended 
under the general Name of Panning, 12719 Swirt Art of 
Punning Wks, (1841) UL. 423 Punning is a virtue that 
most effectually promotes the end of good fellowship, which 
is laughing. 1791 Gentl. Mag. 26/1 Ducing the reigns of 

ames and.. Clacles, unning was the Lotter ¢ of the 

ulpit as well as of the Coane 3864 Ronnd Table 18 June 
32/1 Philadelphia has a world-wide reputation for punning. 
To bea Philadelphian is to be a born punster. 

Punning, v4/, 54.2 stamping: see Pun v.2 

Teese (pnin), po a. [ff Pun vl + 
-1NG2] That puns or makes puns, 

1683 Davoxn & Soame tr. Soilrau's Art of Poetry 11, 
Efigram, A Corporation of dull Punning Drolls. 1756-7 tr. 
Neysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 378 Such as have nothing to re- 
commend them but a punaing jingle of words. 1879 A. H. 
Savce in Academy 24 The Tyrrhenians, whom only a 
punning etymology made Tyrseni. A 

Hence Punningly adv., in a pinning manner ; 
with a pun or play on words. 

379% Gentl, Afag. 32/2 Endemon punningly demands from 
what information ite. Steevens has frained his dogmatic 


opinion. 1837 Canuvte Fr, Rev. U. nu iii, The Plebeian | 


Squiring puncks and 


against the bottom of the river, or 5 


1605 


‘ Court of Cassation ', as Camille might punningly name It, 

done its work. 1893 Times 6 May 17/1 A picture 
punningly named ‘ Reflections '—shows a wide stretch of 
shore—with a donkey standing in the midst, 

Punnology: see after Pun $4.1 

Punque, obs. form of Punk 54.1 

tPunquette. O6s. nonce-wd. [f. presque, 
Punk sb] 7A little or young punk. So + Pun- 
Quetto. (One of the forms may be a misprint.) 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ui, To his Cocatrice or 
Punquetto, 
3610 — Alch. n. i, You shall start vp yong Vice-royes, And 
haue your punques, and Punquettes ( Pristed punquettees), 

Punsch(e, obs. form of Puncn vl 

Punscheown, -ion, obs, ff, PuncHroy 1, 

tPunse, Sc. Obs. rare. Also 6 punce. 
[Variant of Purse 56.1; ? through association with 
Punse, Pounce v., to beat.] = Purse sé. 

@1s84 Montcomenix Cherri § Slae 274 My vaines with 
Diaahiae like to brek—My punsis lap with pith. fbr. 
977 Thy punsis renuncis Alf kynd of quiet rest. a1600 — 
Atise, Poems xliv, 31, L quake for feir—my puncis lope. 

Punse, punss, obs. (Sc.) and dial. ff. Pounce 
50.1 and v1 

Punsh, Punsh(i)on, -8(i)oun, -son, -soune, 
obs. ff. Punci v.1, Puncueon | and 2, 

Punster (pu'nsta:). [f. Pun v.l4-srer.] A 
professed maker of puns; one addicted to or skilled 
in punning. (In first quot., a quibbler.) 

1700 Concarve Way of World vy. i, To be a Theme for 
legal Punsters, and Quiblers by the Statute :. .to discompose 
the gravity of the Bench, a7tx Aopisox Spect, No. 61 P 2 
That learned Mooarch [James 1] was bimself a tolerable 
Punnster. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng, xiv. UT. 473 (Jane, 
the King's Professor of Divinity] was so unfortunate as to 
have a name which was an excellent mark for the learned 
Punsters of his University. Several epigrams were written 
on the double-faced Janus, 

Hence Pu'natreas (sonce-2od,), a female punster. 

x825 Scorr Fann, Lett, (1894) U1. xxi. 79 Anne..is a 
decided punstress, 

Pant (pent), 56.1 [OE. pnt (in 1o-11th ¢. 
glossaries), ad. L. onto a kind of Gallic transport 


halfe a dozen Taffata gownes or Sattin Kirtles, | 


(Caes. B.C. 111, 29), also a floating bridge, n | 
pontoon (Gellius 2 175, Ausonius, Digest); in later | 


sense referred lo L. fons, pontem bridge. Cf. also 
MDnu. forte, Du. pont fem., ¢ ferry-boat, pontoon’, 
MLG. punte, punto, LG. piinte, piinto ferry-boal, 
mnud-boat, repr. the same L. word. 

OE. punt was, from its vocalization, prob. an ancient word, 
representing a survival of the Latin word in Britain; 
but it may have been only in locat use, in which also it 
seems to have continued during the ME. period, though 
no ccenple has yet been noted. But gun?-dvat is found in 
the Maldon (Essex) Records of date 2500 as a current word, 
and it is noteworthy that the literary use begins with Phii 
Holland, a native of that county, who in his translations 
uses it, evidently as a familiar term, to render various L. 
words, ¢. g. diner, navis, ratis, alveus, arbor cavata.} 


1. A flat-bottomed shallow boat, broad and square 


at both ends; formerly nsed widely as a name for | 


a raft, dug-out, river ferry-boat, float, lighter, 
elc.; also = Pontoon 2; now Sfec.,a boat of this 
kind propelled by means of a lon pole thrust 
allow water 
(see quot. 1892). 

fr00e Elfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 166/3 Pontoniunt, 
punt. ¢ 1050 Suppl. Elfric's Voc. ibid. 183/31 Poutoniuns, 
ne Caudex, punt... Tradaria, anhyme scip. a rr0o 

«ibid. 287/33 Pontourunt, flyte. Trabaria, i. caudex, 

punt, f. fonfontus, 

too, 1888 lin ponfedots, etc.: see 3). 3568 Werrnats Dict, 
toa/s Lintres sunt nanicule Aluuates, ex arbore canala 
Jactz, as puntes or tronghes be. 1600 Hoviaxp Livy 
xv ix, °°? Much ado he [Fulvius] had, for the at 
scarcitie of tiinber & wood, to make punts (rafes] and boats 
for to set over his armie. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 129. 
She searched for them in a bote or punt made of papyr 
lév Bdpide rarvpivy]. 161g J. R. Yrade'’s incr. in Hart, 
Afise. (Malh.) Ie 308 Fishing, which now we use in 
crayers and punts. 1630 &. Fohnson's Kingd. & Comucw, 
oO The Emperour (who yet had never greater vessell than a 

‘unt or Yaugh upon the Danuby), 1745 De Fox Voy. 
round World (1840) 322 One large float with sides to it, 
like o punt or ferry-boat. 1769 Fauconen Dict, Marine 
(1789) F iv b, Punts are a sort of oblong flat-bottomed boats 
«used hy shipwrights and caulkers. 1789 Poattocx Voy. 
xi,228 The carpenter, assisted by the cooper and three other 
hands, began to build a punt of twelve feet long, six feet 
wide, and about three feet deep. 1800 CoLqunoun Contant, 
Thames i, 14 Lighters, Barges, and Punts employed in the 
trade of the river Thames. 2817 J. Evans Ereurs, Wind. 
sor, etc. 156 Procuring a boat, usually called a punt, and 
fixing it at some little distance from the shore, they fling 
their lines and quietly seize the finny prey. 1861 Muscaave 
&y-roads 28 The ships, so called, of Philippe de Valois‘ 
fleet were little else than punts of very great ae carry. 
ing one mast and a sail, but about ficen hundred men. 
1865 Kixcstry /feretv. xxl, A man cutting sedges in a 
punt in the lode. 1875 Hetrs Soc, Press. xx. 789 It 
was a fine day, and we resolved to go out in a Punt. 189a 
Row, Alm, 206 (Rules for Punting, Thames Punting Club) 
A punt is a flat-bottomed craft without stein, keel, or 
stern-post, and the width at each end must be at least one- 
hall of the width at the widest part. 

+2. An ingot, shaped with two square ends like a 
pont. Obs. 

1895 Daily News 28 Sept. 2/: ‘ Punts’ of silver)... weigh- 
ing upwards of 4629 ounces, and of tho value of about LTO 
“8. attrib, and Comb.: as punt-boat, -builder; 


PUNT. 


punt-fisher, one who fishes from a punt; so 
punt-fishing; punt-gun, a gun used for shooting 
water-fowl from a punt; so punt-gunner, punt- 
gunning; punt-pole, the long pole used In pro- 
pelling a punt ; punt-shooter, -ahooting = punt. 
gunner, -guining; punt-atick (U.S.) = punt- 
pole; punt-well, a well ina fishing-punt in which 
to deposit fish. 

tge0 Maldon Cri.-rolfs (Bundle 59, No. », De Roberto 
Jacobbe pro custum. 11 *pontebots et pro higts xild. 1 
(Dec. 4) Adm{r, Court, Libels, Bundle a1, No. 64 (Valuation 
at Lowestoft) Finding there ffowr punte boots and a 
cocke bote.. did... vallew the sayed puncte boote{s] and 
cocke bote at twelve pounds tenn shillings. 1 i. ORGS 
Phys, Holiday, i. (2850) 3 He sins. worse than the “punt- 
fisher. 1836 Cou Maca fustr, Sportsmen (1824) 354 
The barrel of a *punt-gun .. should... be about seventy or 
qe pounds weight. 1886 Wacsixncuam & GALuwey 
Shooting (Badminton) H. 276 Double-barrelied Punt Gun: 
Bore 1} in. ; weight, 200 tha. 1 length 9 ft. 6 in. 1892 C.R. B, 
Bannerer Essex 29 The punt-gun was hoisted out from the 
little cabin. feeb Deaswe Encycl. Rur, Shorts § 2754 Colonel 
Iawker was the first "punt gunner in Great Britain. 1599 
Wests. Gaz, 15 Dec. 2/2 A man needs to be uncommon y 


| Strong and hardy to parsue *pnat-gunaing without endanger. 


ing his health. ‘s8sg H. Kincstry G. Hamlyn ax. (1894) 165 
Unable to reach the bottom with the spear she had used as 
a “punt-pole in the shallower water, 1897 aE ee qoAug. 

+ *Puat sailing is becoming quite a ular pastime on 
the Upper Thames, so much so that a Tae Punt Sailing 
Club has been started. 1900 Pall Mall G. a5 Jas, 8/3 These 
*punt-shooters are not as a rule naturalists. ., Their object 
is to kill wild fowl for the market, 2816 Cor. Hawere 
dusty, Sportsmen (1824) 367 Those, who fancy *punt-shoot- 
ing such a dangerous amusement. 3840 Braiwne Encycl, 
Rur, Sports § 2754 (heading) Hampshire Coast Punt Shoot- 
ing. 905 W. (peteites Yankee tn Pigmy Land xiii. 194 The 
crossing of the swift Semleki in native dugouts propelled 
by “punt sticks. 1901 Pad! Afall G. 7 May 10/r Anglers 
attribute the absence of trout in their baskets and “punt. 


wells to the cold winds, 
Punt (pont), 562  [ad. F. ponte (in both 


senses), 1718 in Dict. Acad., or Sp. punto point. 

The connexion of the two senses is obscure and disputed. 
Littrd treats them as the same word, and refers both to Sp. 
unto. But Hatz.-Darm, treats the two senses as distinct 
words, taking ponte ' point asad. Sp. punto, but fonts ‘the 
player against the bank" as aderiv. of fonter, Punt 1}, app. 
unconnected with sunfo, and of unknown origin. English 
writers have in general identified them.] 

1, = Ponten! 3. 

317904 D'Unrey ted beyond Hell 94 Th’ Assembly meets, 
and on the board, Scatters, like Jove, the daziing hoard; 
Salutes the Punts with Bows and Dops. [1794 Speréing 
Alag. |\V. 44 Each ponte is furnished with a livret or book, 
containing a suit A ite cards.) 1850 [sce sense 2), 

2. In the game of faro: A point. 

1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 338 Terms used at Faro. 
Ponte or Puxt,a Point, The punter or player. 

Punt, 54.8 [Goes with Punt v3] An act of 
punting. 

1. Footbal] (Rugby). A kick given to the ball 
dropped from the hands, before it reaches the 
ground.. (Cf. Drop-Kick, PLAcE-K1cK.) 

1845 Rates Footh, Rughy School $7 Kick out must not be 
from more than .. twenty-five yards tout of goal] ifa punt, 
drop, or knock on. 38 7 Itucnes Yom Brown 1. ¥. 309 The 
mysteries of ' off your side ', ‘ drop kicks ', ‘ punts ‘,' places ‘, 
aod the other intricacies of the Great science of foot-ball. 
1881 Lats Augby Union § 28 A Fair Catch is a catch made 
direct from a kick oy a throw forward, or a knock on hy one 
of the opposite side, or from & punt out or a punt on, 

2. transf. An upward jerk. rare. 

897 Kirttnc Cafgt. Caur.iv. 85 A ao and squeal of the 
windlass; a yaw, a pont, and a kick, and the I}e're Here 
gathered herself together to repeat the motions, 

Punt, 56.4 Glass-making, = Punty 1, Poxtt, 

1833 G. R. Portzea Porcelain 6& Gh 171 At thls stage 
another implemeat, called a punt oe ieee is brought into 
use. This is a solid iron rod of a cylindrical form smaller and 
lighter than the tube used for blowing. 

unt, 56.6 (cf. Purtr 2.] The hollow at the 
bottom of a wine-bottle: = Kick 54,2 1. 

1863 T. G. Suaw Wine, Vine, § Cellar xxii 363 To label 
each bottle. .in large letters. .on a piece of ee oe 
into the punt or hollow part of the bottom of the bottle. | 

Punt (pont),v.l ad. F. porter, In same sense (in 
Dict. Acad, 1718); according to Hatz.-Darm., of 
unknown origin. Cf. Punt sd.2] tuér. At certain 
card-games, as basset, faro, and baccarat: To laya 
stake against the bank, 

1706 [implied in Punrzr 1) xgra Appison Spec. No. 333 
ria From Eleven at Night to Eight in the Mornin 
Dream'd that } punted to Mr. Froth. 1715 Laoy M. W. 
Mowntacu Basset-table 68 Wretch that I was! how often 
have I swore, When Winnall tallied, I would punt no more. 
3738-9 Act 12 Geo, ff, c. 28 § 3 Every person .. who shall 
. play, set at, stake, or punt at..ace of hearts, pharaoh, 

t, and hazard, 1855 Tuacrrnay Merocomes 1. & 
Punting for half crowns at a neighbouring hall. 188: 
Besant & Rice CAapi. of Flect 11, x3, 1 shall punt low, aod 
never lose more than a guinea a night, 

b. slang and col/og, To bet apon a horse, etc. 

7873 lim tied in Punter! a], 1887 Padé Afall G. 13 Sept, 
a/1 Resolving to punt, [ setected a horse which was = 
as the favourite, 1898 Re eres 4 Sept.11/4 (Farmer) While 
Paui is punting with the outside book-makers, 

Hence Punting v7. 


. 56,1 
1797 Sporting Mag. 1X. ap The information charged her 
with cage edie 2 sta 


ing and puoting at the it 
of Faro, 1855 Tuackeray Newcomer x, What must have 
been the venerable Queen Charlotte's mind when rhe beard 
..0f his punting at gaming-tables ? 


PUNT. 


Punt, v.2 [f. Purr sd.1] ; 
1, trans. To propel (a puat or other boat) by 
thrusting a pole against the bottom of the river, 
etc.; to propel or shove off, in the manner of a 
punt. Formerly called poling: see Pour v. 6. 

1816 Sin H, Douctas Afitit. Bridges 45 The pontoons 
are rowed or punted to their respective stations. 1863 
Dicev Federal St. 11. 116 She (se. a raft] got aground, and 
had to be punted off with poles. 1885 Athenzum 16 May 
637/1 A young lady standing in a boat, which she punts 
from bank to bank. 

b. dxir. or absol, To propel a pant, or any boat 
in the manner ofa punt; = PoLEv.6b. 

1846 Lanooa Exam, Shaks, Wks, 11. 274 Will Shake- 
speare and another were sitting in the middle, the third 
punted, 1847 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) Il. 275, I-- 
punted up to a single goose. .and kil edhim, 1865 Livinc- 
stone Zambesi iv. too Others are punting over the small 
intersecting streams, A 

2. trans. To convey in 2 punt, or by punting. 

1863 ‘C. Bgor’ Verdant Green 1. ix, They had just been 
punted over the river, 1863 W. C. Batowin A/r. Hunting 


viii, 334 Two Makubas punted me several miles up the river, 

Hence Punting vb/. sb.2; also atirib. 

1865 Livincstons Zaméesi xxi 418 They preferred punt- 
ing to paddling. 1870 Daily News 10 Octy 50 years ago, 
when it was not the fashion to regard..the Nile asa panting 
and canoeing stream, 1875 Hetes Soc. Press. xx. 290 The 
punter, very nearly got upset, holding on stoutly to his punt. 
ing-pole when itstuck inthe mnd, 1888 Rowing Almanack 
189 Rules and Regulations for Punting, by the Thames 
Panting Club. 

Punt, v.3 [Goes with Pont sé.3 History 
obscure: prob. in origin a dialect word. 

In Northamptonsh., pus? appears as a variant or modi- 
fication of bund, a word widely used ia midland and southern 
dialects, from Cheshire to Kent, and Devon to E. Anglia, 
in the sense ‘to push, bate, strike with the head, horns, or feet, 
tobump, raise, liftup’. Miss Baker's Gloss. Northamptonsh. 
Words, 1854, has dunt 'to kick or strike with the feet’, 
punt ‘to push with force, to raise by a push; to push with 
the head as 2 calf does a cow’. These words nppear to be 
nasalized variations of Butt aad Pur (in its original sense), 
prob. of onomatopezit origin or modification.] 

1. Football (Rugby). trans. To kick (the ball), 
after dropping it from the hands, before it reaches 
ihe ground. Also abso/. 

1845 Rules Foot, Rugby School § 5 Try at goal...The 
ball whea ported must be within, when caught withont, the 
line of goal. 1885 Daily News 19 Feb. 2/8 Bowen secured 
[the ball) and punted it into tonch in the home twenty-five. 
1889 Pauline yee From the scrummage.. ]louseman 


ebiained the ball and. .passed to Turner, who punted into 
touch. 


b. Toget (a goal)by punting: see PuntEDpf/.a.2 

2. To strike, hit, knock. rare. 

1886 Contemp, Rev. Jan. 5z To see a stout Flamand of 
fifty or thereabouts soleinaly panting, by the aid of 2 small 
tambourine, a minute india-rabber ball, to another burgher 
of similar aspect, which is the favourite way in which all 
ages and sexes take exercise on the digue. 1 Kietine 
Stalky 174 M'Turk's knee in the small of his back cannoned 
him iato Stalky, who punted bim back. : 

Hence Purnting vé/, 55.3 

1893 Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 Cambridge. .got further 
towards the Oxford line by the aid of Neilson’s punting. 
1895 Outing (U.S) XXVIII. 250/1 This ‘panting into 
touch’ is a very favorite means of gaining ground, 

Punt-about. Football, [f. Purr v.5+ Anovr 
adv.) The kicking of a ball about for practice at 
odd times; also, a football used for this. 

1845 Rugby Mise. 178 The impatience with which place- 
kicking is..regarded at punt-about. 1857 Hucues Sou 
Brown 1. v, "Hurrah | here’s the punt-about,—come atong 
and try your handata kick’, The punt-about is the practice 
ball, which is just brought out and kicked about anyhow 
from one boy to anotber. 

| Punta‘l. Ods. Also 6 (anglicized) Pointall. 
[a. Sp. puntal, f£. punto point.] Properly, the 
name of a block-housc on a poiat of sand at the 
entrance into the harbour of Cadiz; extended to 
a similar defensive work elsewhere ; in Eng. usually 
pingal, and bes as a common nonn. 

1 spanish War 1585-7 (Navy Records Soc. XI. 16: 
The White Lion being commanded..to ride as near to pa 
tales (475. Pointalljas might be. 1702 Lond. Gaz, No. 3845/2 

There were in Cadiz Bay 3 or 4 French Men of War.., who 
retired above the Puntals before the Entrance. 1735 De 
For Voy. round World (1840) 197 To ride without the town 
of Callao, out of the command of the puntals or castles 
pe 1745 Hee ees eatin I]. xxvi. S69/2 The 
nch men of war, and the gallies, that lay i 
Cadiz INretiredkeittanitheiaencilen By in he ae 

Punted (pontéd), £o2.a2 [f. Punt sb.1 and 
v.24+-ED.] a. Frequented by punts. b, Propelled 
as, or conveyed in, a punt. 

1847 Aca. Smirn io /lastr, Lond. News 
the punted Thames a fisher wight Is ae As 
float is idly dangling. 1887 J, Asnay Srerav Lazy Afinstrel 
(1892) 23 And as the white sail passed along, A punted Poet 
sang this song | 

Punted, f//. a4 Footsall. [f. Punt 03+ 
-ED1,] Obtained by punting: see Punt v.3 1b, 

1864 Field 3 Dec. 386/3 The School claimed a' punted’ 
ae by the rules of Iligh House is not allowed to 

Puntee, variant of Punty 1. 


Puntel, var. Pontix (cf. Sp. puntel]. 


1864 in WEasrer s.v, Pontee, 
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Punter ! (pyntaz). [f. Punt v.1+-R1] 
1, A player who ‘punts’ or plays against the 


bank at certain card-games: see Punt v.! 

1706 Prtitirs (ed. 6), Punter, a Term us’d at the Game of 
Cards call’d Basset, 1981 G. Seuwyn Diary aa June, I.. 
called in at Brooks's... Hare in the chair; the General chief 
Punter, wholosta1000, 1850 Bokn's Handbk. Games (Faro) 
335 The banker turns up the cards... The punter may at his 
option set any number of stakes..upon one or more cards 
chosen out of his livret i suit of 13 cards, with four others 
called Figures}. 1891 Horrmaxn Baccarat 13 The ic 
on his (the croapier’s) right, who for the time being is dealer, 
or banker‘, The other players are punters. 

2. dig A small professional backer of 
horses; also, a gambler in stocks and shares. 

1873 in Slang Dict. 1884 Gree 1s Nov. 507/2 Many 
* punters’ anxious to retrieve past losses, 1894 lest. Gas. 
eo Feb. 6/1 The punter, haviag no Lge 8 tbe company’s 
daily traffic returns. .to lay with, 1903 M«Neiw. Zeregious 
English 185 Round it there has grown up a specious and 
parasitical finance which is rapidly transforming the English 
tato a nation of punters. 

Punter’. [f. Punt v.2 + -zn1.] In earlier 
nse, one who goes fishing or shooting ia a punt; 
often = punt-gunner; later, one who punts or 


manages a punt. 

1814 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 91 All over Poole 
harbour. ,according to report of punters.. the same. .scarcity 

revailed, 1886 Watsincuam & Gatiwey Shooting (Badm. 

ibr.) 11, 243 The wildfowl shooter who uses a punt and 
swivel-gun is known as a ‘punter’ or ‘pantsman’, 1906 
Daily News 16 Sept. 6 Pangbourne, the sylvan haunt of the 
Thames angler, the summer retreat of the Saturday-to- 
Monday punter. 

Puntigtio, -ilio, etc., obs, ff. Puncrinio, 

Puntil, variant (in Dicts.) of Ponti. 

+Puntilion. Glass-making. Obs. rare, [ad. 
obs. It. poriighto, punteglio: cf. Puncritio. 
PoxtTiL, PuNtY 1. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 42 Small.. bubbles of glass. .being 
crack’d off from the Paatilion whilst very hot. 

Punting, vé/. sb.: see Punt v.!, 2, 3, 

Puntion, obs. form of Puncuzon 2. 

Puntist (po'ntist). [f. Punrsd.t+-1st.] One 
who practises punting ; = Punrer 2. 

1894 Daily News 1 Sept. 6/4 Our leading amateur lady 
puntist. 1904 Daily Chron.g July 7/6 The ever-increasing 
namber of puntists to be seen afloat..on the Thames. 

Puntman (px‘ntmén). Pl.-men. [f Punt 
5b.1 + May 56.1] = Puntsman, Poster 2, 

1863 in C. W. Hatfield Hist. Notices Doncaster (1866) 1. 
94 A puntman .. stalking to a flock of wild-ducks in the 
twilight. 1894 Daily News 6 Dec. 5/2 In the early part of 
the eighteenth centary a puntman named John Reeves, at 
Essex Stairs, near the Temple, gained a good living by 
taking anglers out in his boat. 

Punto! (punto). Also 6-8 (in senses 1-3) 
puncto. [a. It. or Sp, puséo:—L. Puncrum.] 
tL Asmall point or detail; an atom, particle, 
jot; a moment, instant. (In first quot. with play 
on sense 3). Obs. 

1598 B. Joxson Zu. Man in Hum. wv. vii, It must be 
done like lightning.. .'Tis nothing, and ‘t be not done ina— 
punto! 1623 Aar, Wituiams Let. fo Buckhm. in Hacket 
Life (1692) I. 150 This..is expected to the utmost puzlo, 
1706 E, Waro Wooden World Diss. (1708) 82 He will no more 
surpass one Puncto of Time. 

+2. Asmall point of behaviour: = PuNCcTILIO 5. 

isgt Garrard’s Art Warre 69 Amongst souldiers that 
stand much upon their Puactos. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
u, xxiii, § 3 Where that [reputacion] is not, it must be 
supplied by Pantos and Complementes. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. v. xiv, The Neapolitane Gentry, who stand 
so on the puntoes of their honour, that they preferre robbery 
before in mete 1746 SuELvocKkE Voy. round World 119 
Every body. .begged I would not put a meer puacto to 
orders in the balance against such a prospect. 3766 
Smotietr Trav. xv, 1. 249 Establishing a punto, founded 
in diametrical opposition to common sense and homanity. 

b. Phr. J punto = in point (Point sé.1 D 4a). 

1616 B, Jonson Devil ant Ass wiv, Aad do they weare 
oe ge sall? Wet, If they be drest in punto, Madame. 

+3. Fencing, A stroke or thrust with the point 
of the sword or foil. usto driifo, a direct thrust. 
Punio riverso, a back-handed thrust; also ad- 


verbially = in the posilion for such a thrust. Ods. 

(1s95Savioio Practise. K ij, Your dagger commannding his 
Rapier, you maie giue him a panda, either dritta, or riversa.] 
1596 Lopce /ucarn, Diuels Wks, (Hanter, Soc.) 1V. 23 His 
hat without a band, his hose vngartered, his Rapier punto 
Wenverso, x1598Suaxs. Alerry W.11 ji. 26, 1598 B, Jonson 
&v. Man, in Hum, w. vii, 1 would teach these nineteene, 
the special, rules, as ven Punto, your Reuerso, your 
Stoccata..till they could all play very neare, or altogether 
as well as my selfe. 1620 Stuctnam Arraign'd t. il, My 
rapier, swash. --ie put you to the Puncto presently. 1624 
Foro Sur's Darting u, i, 1'l1 drill you how to give the lie, 
and stab ia the punto. 

+4. A pricking pain: = Puncrionb. Oés. 

_ 1617 Cocks Diary 8 Feb. (Hakl. Soc.) 235 Mr. Totton fell 
into an extreme payne of puntos (or stitches). 

5. Glass-making, = PONTIL, PUNTY 1. 

1839 Une Dict. Arts 582 (Glass-making) Another work. 
man now applies the end of a solid iron rod tipped with 
melted glass, called a puyéo, to the nipple or prominence..and 
thus attaches it to the centre of the globe. /did., An 
Assistant nips it off from the preatéo with a pair of long iron 
shears, or cracks it off with a touch of cod iron. : 
+6. attrib. Prunio beard, a pointed beard. Obs. 


‘ 1659 Swiatey Hon. § Afammon i. ii, 1 S 
dufie And panto bead. nga oo Pee 
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‘Punto? (punic). Cards. Also ponto (pesate). 
[a. Sp. puzio point.] (Sec quots.) , 
1728 Cuamners Cycé. 5s. v. Omére, If either of the red 
Snits be Trump, the Ace of that Sait, call'd Punéo, [is] the 
fourth [trump}. 1781 Gentil. Alag. LI. 616 Punto is the 
Spanish Ace [in Quadrille]. 1861 Afacm. Afag. Dec, 120 
‘ourth, if the trump suit be red, comes the ace of the 
tromp suit, called Posto; if black there is no Ponto. 
1878 H. H. Giaas Omdre 13 In Diamonds and Ilearts, 
when trumps, the Ace takes rank before the King. It is 
called Punto (pronounced Poon’to) in Spanish and English. 
Quadrille players sometimes call it, corruptly, Ponto. 
Puntsman (pyntsm&n). Pl. -men. [f. 
puni's, gen. of Punt 56.1 + Man sb; cf. batsman, 


etce.] = Punter? 

1881 Garexer Gun 531 It being the desire of pantsmen to 
pot as maoy birds as possible by one shot. 1882 Jerreries 
Bevis 1. 30 The puntsman being too idle to bale till com- 
pelled, thespace between thereal and the false bottom was full 
of water. 1886 [see Punter2} 1904 Lv. Roseserv Sf. at 
Glasgow 5 Dec., la the history of every puntsman there 
comes a critical moment..when he has to make a decisive 
choice whether he will go overboard with the pole, or whether 
he will remaia in the punt without the pole. 

Punty, ponty (pati). Glass-making. Forms: 
7 ponte, 7-9 -ee, 9 punty, -ee, ponty. [app. ad. 
F. fontil: see Ponti. J 

1. An iron rod used in glass-blowing : see quots. 
Called also Punt, Punto, PoINTEL, PonvT11, 

166a Merretrin ale to tr. Mert's Art of Glass 364 Ponte 
is the Iron to stick the Glass at the bottom for the more con- 
venient fashioning the neck of it. £bid. 365 Tower is the Iron 
on which they rest their Pontee when they scald the Glass. 
1843 G. Dopp Days at Factories 269 The whole was trans- 
ferred from the tube to a rod called the 'punty’. 1869 
Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Aun. 483 A \ong iron rod called a 
ponty. 1876 Barer Glass § Siticates 90 The workman sits 
during this operation in a seat with arms, taying the pontee 
onthem, 1883 H. J. Powe Glass-Making x. s6 The 
working rod or ‘punter '..is used for hotding a vessel durin, 
the later stages of manipulation, by means of a seal. of 
glass, 1890 W. J. Goavon Foundry 133 A lad standing 
ready with an iron-holder, called a ‘panty’, slips it on to 
the end of the bottle... Held by the punty the bottle is taken 
to tbe leader of the party. a 

2. A round hollow made on a glass object to 
remove the mark made in breaking it off the punty- 
rod ; hence, a small circular or oval hollow made 
as an ornamentation on glass. 

1884 Knicut Dict. Meck. Supp. s.v. A glass decaater.. 
is said to be cnt in punties when the ornamentation consists 
of dots or cup-like depressions, usually circular bat some- 
times oval. 

3. Comb. as punly-mark; punty-iron, -rod, 
+ punty-stake,sce quols.; punty-stioker, a work- 


man who sticks a quantity of melted glass on the 
punty, 

31662 Merrett in App. to tr. Neri’s Aré of Glass 364 
Pontee stake is the Iron whereon the Servitors place the 
Irons from the Masters whea they have knock'd off the 
broken pieces of Glass. 1839 Une Dict Arts A The work- 
man having..taken possession of the globe by its bottom 
or knobbed pole attached to his punty rod,..carries it to 
another circular opening, where he exposes it to the action 
of moderate flame. 1849 Pettatt Glass Making 101 
Another workman then gathers upon a ponty-iron a small 

jiece of Glass. 4890 Cent. Dict., Ponty-sticker. 1909 

uLian A, Oster in Let. 3 Mar., To finish the glass neatly, 
a round hotlow is made—not primarily as an ornament, but 
to remove the punty-mark. 

Puntyvally, obs. (Sc.) f. PuNCTUALLY (sense 2). 

Puny (pisni), a. and sb, Also 6 puney, 6-7 
punie, punye, 7 punay, punee. [Phonetic 
spelling of Putsnz, q.v.] 

A. adj. +1. Junior; inferior in rank, sub- 
ordinate; = Puisne a. 1, tb. Ods. 

@1577 Sir T. Suitn Commew. Eng. (1609) 64 The officer 
before whom tbe Clerke is to take the essoyne, is the pa 
Jastice in the common pleas, 1579 Fue Heskins’ Par 
296 Appealing. .from the lower house of panys Burgesses 
to the higher house of aancient Barons. 170. in CELIA 
Fiennes Diary 278 The Lord High Steward askes ye Lords 
one by one beginning with the puny Lord, so to the highest. 
1733 Swirt On Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. & x91 Pat on the 
critick's brow, and sit At Wills’ the puny judge of wit. 

+2. Later, recent: = PuISNne a, 2. Obs. 

3628 Pryxxe Cens. Afr. Cosens 29 Composed by some 
vaine and illiterate Monkes of punie times. 1648 — Plea 
Jor Lords 373 No precedents of puny date within time of 
memory. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 1. Pref. Az b, 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of Parliament..were not 
kaowne nor heard of till punier times than these. 

+3, Raw, inexperienced; that isa novice or tyro. 

1391 Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. vii. 36 How the yong whelpe 
of Talbots raging wood, Did flesh his panie-sword ia 
Frenchmens blood. 1602 Heraine tr. Oberndoerffer's Anat, 
Aiij b, No Commander will prefer the pane and fresh-water 
Souldier before the auncient and well-disciplined Warriour. 
1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. i. 21 These terrors may distarb 
some small pretenders and puny novices. 1712 W. Rocers 
Voy, (1718) 244 Neither do 1 think it half so bad as these 
puny marriners tell us. 4 

A, Of inferior size, force, or importance; minor; 
petty, weak, feeble; small, diminutive, tiay. 

_ 1593 Suaks. Kick. 7/, mn. ii. 86 Arme, arme my Jame: a 
panie subicct strikes Atthygreatglory. 1596 — Merch. Vv 
11. iv. 74 And twentie of these puaie Hee Tle tell, ‘That men 
shall sweare I hane discontinued schoole Abone a twelae 
moneth. 1692 E. Warner Epictetus’ Euchir. viii, The puny 
loss shall not distarb your mind. 1793 Boswett Foknson 
an. 1739 (1831) I. 113 Some puny scrilbler invidiously 
attempted to found upon it acbarge of inconsistency. 1838 
Emenson Addr,Lit. Ethics Wks, (Bohn) 11. 208 The great 
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idea, and the puny execution. 1898 G. W. Srravens IVith 
Kitchener to Khartum 139 The River was punier than ever 
and the belt of bush thin. 

b. esp. of human beings and animals: Of ama] 
growth and fecble vitality ; undersized and weakly. 
3604 Snaks. OPA. ¥. ii, 244 Every Punie whipster gets m 
Sword. 3647 Taare Comms Tim, y. 1 Lash bim not wit. 
the scourge of the tongue, asa puny-boy. 1664 Powze 
Exp. Philos. 28 Muffet calls this Insect Loewsie//umt or a 
puny-Locust. 1693 C. Marner Wond. fnvis. World (186a) 
125 He was a very Puny Man, yet he had often done things 
beyond the strength of a Giant. 1742 Youxc Vt. 7A. 1x. 
2203 Each flow’r, each leaf, with its small people swarm'd, 
(Those puny vouchers of Omaijpotence !), 1875 Jowett Plato, 
Ref. Introd. (ed. 2} IIT. 39 They..did not wish to preserve 
useless lives, or raise up a puny offspring. 

B. sd. Obs. 

1, One younger or more recent than another or 
others; a junior. 

1565 Jewer Def, Afol. (1611) 94 Therefore S. Augustine 
saith, Deus docuit Petrum per posteriorem Paulum... Thus 
God instructed Peter by Paul his punie, that was called 
after him. 1603 Froaio Montaigne it. xii. (1632) 324, The 
eldest..child shall succeed and inherit all} where nothing is 
reserved for Punies, but obedience. 1628 Jacnson Creedf ix. 
xviii. § 3 Much less did the ancient poets..borrow their 
fancies. .from the Jewish rabbins, who were their punies. 

2, A junior or recently admitted pupil or student 
In a school or university, or in the Inns of Court; 
a freshman, Also fig. or allusively (leading to 
sense 3). 

548 Patten Exped. Scoil. Lvj Like y® play in Robin 
Cooks skole, whear bicaus the punies may lerne thei strike 
fewe strokes, but hy assent & appointement. rg90 J. Stock- 
woop Accidence Aj b, The Booke to the Punies and Petits 
of the Grammar Schoole. 1607 Christonas Prince (1816) 1 
They whome they call Fresh-mena, Punies of the first yeare, 
3673 Lady's Call. 3. i. § 19 As if vice now disdain'd to have 
any punies io its school. 

3. A raw or Inexperienced person; a novice, tyro. 

1589 Nasue in Greene Afcenaphon Pref. (Arb.} 8 The idle 
vsage of our vnexperienst and illiterated punies. 1607 
Touaneva Rev. Trag. 1. iii, I see thou'rt but a puny in the 
subtill Mistery ofa woman. 1638 Cuituncw. Xelig. Prot. 
t. iv. § 23. 204 Punies in Logick, know that universall 
affirmatives are not simply converted. 1688 H. Wiarton 
Enthus, Ch. Rome 55 He was no puny in this Art. 

4. An inferior, 2 subordinate ; a person of small 
account. 

3579 G. Haavev Lefter-3&. (Camden) 61 [To reap] dis- 
pleasure of my worshipfullist dearist frendes...Contempte 
and disdayne of my punyes and underlings. 166 C. 
Mone Sir 7. Afore a, 1... who know any self a verie puney in 
comparison of so manie famous men. 1658 Osuoanz Jas. /, 
23 The Swis, though owners of brave actions, are yet so 
farre their Punies in the learning of trade. 911 Countrey- 
Man's Let, to Curat 4 Sacheverell Himself is but a puny 
for an oculist in comparison of him. 

b. A junior judge; = PuIsNE 5d, 2. 

3608 A. Wittet /ferapla in Exod, 526 That the punies 
and inferiour Iudges should deliuer their opinion first. 

Hence (sonce-was.) + Purny v. érars., to make 
puny or insignificant, to dwarf; Punyiah a., 
somewhat puny ; Pu‘nyiam, puny character. 

3649 Cinvatann Epitaph ii, To puny the Records of 
time By one seus Gygantick Crime. 1832 Witson in 
Blackw. Mag. XX X11. 85 Feeblish faces that must frown, 


punyish figures that must strut, r791 Pains ee of Man | 


(ed. 4170 The punyism of a senseless word like Duke, or 
Count, or Earl, has censed to please, 

Puny, obs. form of PunaisxE, bed-bug. 

Punyard, obs. form of Pontarp. 

+ Punye, pungje, 54. Sc. Os. Also 4 poiné, 
punay, [a. F. foigade, in OF. also puinute, 
pugnit, puigniec, -rnee, puygnye, elc. handful: = 
Pr. fonhada:—L. type *pugnata, f. L. pugnus, F. 
poing fist: see PotoNE and -apE.) A handful of 
men (soldiers). 

¢1330 Arik. & Merl. 3241 Pe kinges..seyd, gret schame 
Bien was hifalle, Pat oe wip a litel py Hadde 
ydriuen hem oway. /did. 5905 Michel wonder had Lead- 
egan, Pat swiche a litel poine of man So fele in so litel 
prawe So manliche had yslawe. 513 Douctas Afneis 1x. 
viii, 129 Thai mycht on fors dissevyr that punje, Quhilk 
thaime assaljeit thekyt with pavys hie. 

Punye, pungze, -zie (pii'n’e), 2 Se. [ad. F. 
poign-, pres, slem of poindre to pierce: see Porn v., 
Punae, and for the form cf. Se. cztrje, ctenjie, Coin.) 
trans. To prick, pierce; to spur. 

€1470 Henav Wallace v. 606 The prent off luffhim pungeit 
atthe Inst. /dfd. vit. x198 The punjeand hed the plaitis 
persytrycht, sBrg W. Tennant Padistry Storm'd (1827) 
164 His steed he punzied wi’ his heel. 

Hence Pu'nzie sé. Sc., a prick, a stab. 

w8tg W. Tennant Pafpistry Sionn'd 175 Strange | that ae 
Punzie on the back Should sooner bring that carl to wrack, 

Punge, Sc. var. Porané O6s., fight, skirmish. 

Punget, var. Poionet Oéds., a bracelet. 

Punyness, variant of PuNtivEss. 

+Punyship. 04s. Also 6 punie-, 6-7 puni-. 

[f. Puy + “sip. ] The position, status, or char- 
acter of n ‘puny’; juniority; inferiority. Also 
with possessive ns a mock title. 

3g8t Muncastea Posttions v, (3887) 32 Reading..must 
needes acknowledge and confesse her puniship to writing. 
3599 Nasa Lenten Stuffe 51 In the punieship or nonage 0 
Cerdicke Sandes, when the best houses and walles there 
were of mudde, 1624 Br. Mountacu Gage 38 Shall wee 

lieve your Puniship or them? 1680 Hicxrrincie Ref. 
Late Libel on Curse-ye-Meroa 5 Undermining other mens 
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‘ood name, lest they should shine to eclipse and benight 
their twinckling Puny-ships. 

Puoy, variant of Poy sé.! and 2. 

Puozzolana, variant of PozzoLana, 

Pup (pp), sb! Also 8 pupp. [Shortencd 
form of Puppy sé. Cf. Pur v.t 


(Hence, Aug, puppy are not parallel to dade, baby, Tone, 
Tommy, in wien tee form in oe is later and dininutive)) 


1. A young dog, a whelp, a young puppy. /# 
pup, with Fad : Gr a bitch) ereenm: 

9973 Gentl, Mag. XLULU. 919 A Pupp with two mouths 
and one head. 


820 J. H. Revnotos Fancy (1906) 35 Fare- 
well to bull, and stake, and pup. 1840 "4 H. Dana Bef 
Mast xxii. 66 A fine, promising pup, with four white paws, 
1854 E. Mavnrw Does (1862) 395 To discover whether a 
bitch is In pup. 1874 E. A. Fareman Lei. 21 Dec, in 
Stephens Life (1895) Th. vit. 78 We have also a big New- 
foundland pup growing up. 

2. fig. Applied contemptuously to n persoa. 

In ‘quot. app. with some ellusion to Liarroor 2 (see also 
Luaay and Poor #3.7). 

3 R. Haavay Pl. Pere. (1390) 16 Why have you not 
taught some of those Puppes their lerrie? 

3. 2 at to the young of the fur seal. 

ey imMonDs Dict, Trade, Pup,..a young seal. 1886 
F. H. H. Guizremaso Cruise Marchesa 1. 196 The lamb- 
like bleat of a pup is audible above the rest. 1895 Outing 
(U. S.) XXVIL. 23/2 An inexperienced hunter. .started out 
to kill his first seal and in some way managed to steal a 
hood pup, without alarming its parents, 

4, (See quot.) 

1904 Exiz. Roars Magn, North xvi. 285 ‘That's the pup 
where my claim is’. ‘The what?’ ‘Little creek; call em 
pups here {on the Yukon in Alaskal’, /bid. xvii. 297 
Above the pup, on the right, there's a bed of gravel. 

5. Phrase. Zo se// (any one) @ pup, to swindle 
by selling something on its prospective value. 

1901 Dasly Chron. 4 May 5/2 There is a poetical phrase 
in our language, ‘to sella mana pup’. tgoa Mest. Gaz, 
a4 Nov. e/a The consensus of military opinion is..that 
Colonel Swayne's disaster was due to the native levies 
‘selling him a pup’. 

6. Comé., as pup-breeder. 

sgog Tueopora Wirson (¢it/e) Our Joshua,..Octogena- 
rian, Celebrity, and Pup-Breeder, According to me, his Wife. 

Pup, sb.2 College slang. Abbreviation of Purtt, 
humorously associated with Pur sd.) Cf. Cus sd.! 3. 

s89x °M, Lecrano' Camdbr. Freshat. 343 He rushed off 
exultant 10 his Coach, whom he discovered surrounded 
by ‘ pups‘. 

Pup, v. (Shortened f. Purry v.] érans, and 
intr, To bring forth pups, to litter. Hence Pu'p- 
ping vé/. sé., also attrib. 

1735 Bradley's Fant. Dict. s.v. Dog, \f they are all over 
white} that is, pupp’d without a aa upon them. £787 
Hunter in PAIL Trans. LX XV. a60 She pupped on the 
ayth of February 1787, and had six pu pies, 2845 Youatr 
Dog xiii, The pupping usually takes place from the sixty 
second tothe sixty-fourth day, #877 F, Wavarer Sea I. ii, go 
The seals were landing in the coast, it being the pupping 


season. 

Pu (pep), int. and v2 [Cf pup pup in 
med.L., 8-gth c. (Du Cange).] Imitation of an In- 
articulate sound made with the lips ; In quot. 1560 
as a verb: = Poon, Poon-Poou. 

3560 Navittz Let. to Throgmorton in Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1863) VIE. iv. 294 The queen would pup with ber lips: she 
would not marry a subject. ss99 Massincen, etc, Old Lazu 
m, ii, Eugenia, ‘Slight! an you laugh too loud, we are all 
discovered, Sfmonides. Nay, an I should be hanged, L 
cannot leave it. Pup ! there ‘tis. (Bursts into a laugh.) 

Pup, obs. f. Poor s6.¢; dial. f. Poor v.t 

| Papa (piz-pi). Pl.-s. [mod.L. (Linnzus 
Syst. Nat, 1758 I. 340), a use of L. pitfa girl, doll. 


Cf. Ger., Da. puppe, Sw. puppa, Du. t poppe, pop. 
popje,doll,nymph, chrysalis, = Romanic eppadoll.] 

1; An insect in the third and usually quiescent 
state (of complete metamorphosis), preceding that 
of the imago or perfect insect ; a chrysalis. 

815 Kinay & Sp. Entomol. iii. 1. 67 The states through 
which insects pass are four: the eae the larvay the pupa 
and theimago. 1849 H. Murraa sootgr. Creal. viii. 154 A 
mummy, in their apprehension, was simply a buman pupa, 
waiting tbe period of its enlargement. 1868 Duncan tr. 
Fignier's insect World i, 32 la another fortnight these 
pupa become perfect insects, 

b. A stage io the development of some other 
invertebrates, as circipeds, holothurians. 

3877 Huxtev Ana. fav. Anim, vi 298 Other important 
alterations take place, during the passage of the locomotive 
pupa into the fized young Cirripede. goo E. R. Lanres- 
ten Treat. Zool, iit. 5 When the Aurtcalaria assumes a 
barrel shape, before changing Into a Holothurian.. the 
mouth has ogain passed up to the aoterior pole, and the 
anus down to the posterior. This form is called the Pupa. 

%. Conch. Name of a genus of pulmonate mol- 
Inses : a chrysatis-shell. 

8. attrib. (See also PUPA-CASE.) 

s815 Kizay & Sp. Extosrol. iii. 1. 68 Linné has called ittho 
pupa state, and an insect when under this form a pupa. 
3851 Casrentr.a Max. Phys. (ed. 2) 527 This is particularly 
the case in the Pupa state. 1868 4M! Year Round 13 Sept. 
8 It assumes the pupa form, and is enclosed in a hard case, 
remaining motionless and to all appearance inanimate. 

Hence Pu-padom, Pupahood (once-was.), the 
condition of a pupa. 

1893 E. A. Butiea Howseh. Insects 39 The grub.. 
passes ees rapidly through the testing-stage of pupadom, 
Ibid. 169 It would..be just as devoid of inflaence as if it 
had died in pupahood, 


PUPIL. 
Pu'pa-case. [f prec. + Cage 56.2 2b.] The 


horny case or sheath of a pupa or chrysalis. 

58a6 cos Sr. ot TI, xxx 241 The wings.. 
remain attac to the puparium or pupa-case. 1 7R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. me The ‘matniatenl ma on-fly 
splits its pupa-case along the back. 1895 Mia. Aquatic 

nsects 176 ‘Vhe pupa-cases are fixed to the rocks in clusters, 
which resemble small wasps’ nests, 

Pupal (pipal), a. [f. Pura +-at.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a pupa; nymphal. 

1866 Danwin Orig. Spee. xiii. (ed. 4) 530 The caterpillar or 
maggot, and cocoon or pupal stages. 1677 Iuxiev Anat. 
Inv, Anti. vii. 449 A quiescent pupal condition is interposed 
between the active larval and the active imaginal states. 
1907 Atheneuin 22 June 764/2 For seveoteen years the 
pups of this species [of locust] remain underneath the 
ground... This long subterranean vigll is not necessarily one 
of usual pnpal inaction, 

Puparial (plpéeriil),a. [f.next+-aL.] Of 
or pertaining to a puparium, 

1904 Bril, Med, Frail, 17 Sept. 665 The duration of the 
puparial stage is from a fortnight to three weeks. 

§Puparium (plupéentm). [mod.L., f. Pura 
+-aRiuM, after Aerbarium, vivarium, etc.) The 
coarctale pops of some Diptera and other insects, 
the case of which is formed by the last larval skin. 

1815 Kieav & Se. Entomol. iil 1. 71 Tha envelope of 
cased-nymphs, which is formed of the skin of the larva.. 
may conveniently called the puparium. tgog Brit 
Med. Frail. 17 Sept. 665 The puparium is a dark brown or 
Uack, cylindrical segmented body. 

Pupate (pipet), v. [f. Popa + -aTe3 1.] 
intr, To become a pupa or chrysalls. 

1879 in Weastea Suppl 1881 Ev. A. Oamenon Max, 
dnjurions fas. 15 common they quit the leaves and pupate 
in the ground, sgea QO. Kev. Apr. 394 Mf they lived bog 
enough to pupate, the pupa pained. , 

Pupation (pivpé'-fan). [n. of action f. prec.] 
The formation of the pnpa, 

1893 Circular Board Agric. (Raspbe Afoth), When 
the time arrives for pupation, the Saiegeiar scoops oul a 
hole in the pith of the canes..in which it turns to 2 chrysa- 
Nis, 1893 BE. A. Butea ffomseh. Insects 29 After several 
moults, the time for Pappiion arrives, 

+Pup-barn. (ds. rare—*. [app. f. MLG. 
puppe, gue, MDn., MFris. popge, Du., Fris. pop 
doli (ad. veten pupa girl, doll, puppet) + darn 
Bargy.] ?A doil. 

3483 Cath. = 294/1 A Puppe barne (v. 7. Pwharne) 
Popa, pupa, pupuila, 

+Pupe. 06s. rare. (a. F. pupe pupa.] = Pura s. 

18ga Baanoe Dict, Sei., ete., Pape, the name of the oviform 
nymphs of Lepidopterous insects, férd., Pufa,— genus of 
land snails, so called from the resemblance of the shel! to 
the pupe, or chrysalis of an Insect. [Hence in Dicts.] 

Pupelo (pixpilo, pispfle). U.S. local, A 
name in New Englaad for cidec-brandy. 

r8gr S. Juno Margaret 1. vii, There were five distilleries 
for the manufacture of cider-hrandy, or what was familiarly 
known as pupelo, Jdia. viii, They drink pupelo and rum. 

Pupiform (pi#piffim), a. (ad. mod.L. papr- 
JSormus, f, Pura; see -FORM. 

1. Having the form or appearance of a pupa. 

1897 Naturalist 75 The almost eaactly i 
pupzform] shape of the typical A[zccal fridens. 

. Resembling in shape a shell of the genus /fa. 

i Wooowaro Mollusca 1, 166 Cyliadreila cylindrus: 
. shell cylindrical or pupiform, sometimes sinistral, 

Pupigenous (plepi-dzinas), a. [f. L. pupa 
+ «genous, {. -GEN 1 +-0US.] = PUPIPAROUS, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. :. 

Pupigerous (plwpi-dgéras), a. [f. Pura: sce 
-cERnous.] Of o larva: Forming a Purartum; 
having the pupa enclosed within the last larval skin. 

3884 Stas ‘at. Hist, V1. 406 In the other group [of 
dipterz], which are always pupigerous, the perfect insect 
escapes from the larval skin through a..cireular opening. 

Pupil (pisplt), sh. Forms: 4-6 pupille, 6 
eyll, 6-7 -ill, puplo, 7- pupil a, F. pupille 
masc. and fem. (14thc. in Godef.), ad. L. prprilis, 
pipilfa orphan, ward, minor.] 

Y. An orphan who isa minor and hence a ward; 
in Civil and Sc. Law, a person below the age 
of puberty who is under the care of a guardian. 


Se. Acts Fas. (if (1814) UL. 177/a Acciouns 
pst é& kirkmen eticgte orphanis & 


YG os 
claymed to haue rbe order and mariage of the yonge eh 
as a pupille ward and orphane. 361 Fe 
xxiv, They pluck the Lage from the tender 
, Vill. 168 The chao- 


were the king’s tenants, s869 Aci 32 4 33 
(Scotland) The judicial factor appointed to such 
minor, ot tunatic. " 

2. One who is under a teacher or instructor; one 
who is taught by another; a scholar; a disciple. 

31563 Foxe 4. 4 Af. 7543 There is bur one in al rhuniver- 
sitie, that when he was 2 young man was my popill, 
Stow's Aan. 3427 The Earla of Worcester and the 
Zoucha who had (oe his puples when they were brought 

in Cambridge. 1700 Watts in Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 14 

oe tutor with his pupills, 181 Sis H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 6 This distingutshed reacher..is said to have had a 
class of 2000 pupils. 1876 Gaant 2 Sch. Scot. tt. ¥, 16% 
The ordinance requiring the pupils of the grammar school 


pup, 


PUPIL. 


of Glasgow to speak Latin only. 1891 I. Peacock 1. Brendon 
1. 120 He took pupils to increase his income. 1894 FowLrr 
Adamnan Intr. p. 78 Laisren was a pupil of St. Columba. 


8. attrib, and Comb, a. appositive (in sense 1): 
In the state of pupilage or nonage; under age, 


infant; also fe. 3 4 

x6rr Sprep /fist. G4. Bril. 1x. xxiv. § 26 Francis the yong 
King was taken away by death, and another pupill King 
crowned, een Charles his younger brother, and ninth of 
that naine. 1635 Nauxton Fragm. Reg. (Arh.) 27 Espy- 
ing his time fitting, and the Soveraignty in the hands of a 
pupil Prince. 1644 Mitton Aveo. (Arh.} 57, I hatea pupil 
teacher, I endure not an instructer that comes to me under 
the wardship of an overseeing fist. 1659 Toartano, Pusilia, 
a pupil-woman. ryoo J. A. Astay tr, Saavedra-Faxardo 
Il. 255 Fear was a necessary Tutor to this Pupil People. 
1887 IVestur. Rev. Sept. 103 The custody of his pupil! children. 

b. in sense 2, as pupil-master; pupil-ltke adj. 
and adv.; pupil-room (at Eton), the room in 
which a tator takes his pupils; also, the prepara- 
tion and other work done there by 2 pupil. See 
also POPIL-MONGER, -TEACHER, 

1593 Suaxs. Rick. //, v.i. 31 Wilt thon, Pupill-like, Take 
thy Correction mildly, kisse the Rodde? 1766 Le#, in 
Hist. Hawtrey Fant. (190.) 1, Mr. Norbury used to slee 
in his pupil-room in a press-bed, 18g0 J. Stautruers Lie 
in Poet. Wks. 1. p. xxxvii, The pupil-master was 0 remark- 
ably quiet man, ¢1860 W. Coay Lett. §& Frnls. (1897) 577 
He has done a good deal of extra work for me in pupil- 
room. 1899 A. Luanock Alen. von i, 5 [He] was..ullowed 
to roast them [chestauts] over the pupil-room fire while pupil- 
room was going on. 

Hence (from sense 2) Pu'pildom, Pu‘pilhood, 
the condition of a pupil; +Pu-piless, a female 
pupil; Pu-pilless a.}, without pupils. 

ar1849 Poze £. 8. Browning Wks. 1864 111. 424 Duriag 
the epoch of his *pupildom ia that fdieat 21785 ‘t Potter 
Moraiist \1. 221 The *pnpiless, the friend, the seusiblo and 
accomplished companion. 1854 E. Forses Opsentug Dist. 
in Nat. H. Chatr iu Wilson & Geikie Life xv. (1861) 554 
Nore who remained constant to the heautiful studies of 
his *pupilhood. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. ut. x, Sometimes 
accompanied by his hopeful pupil; oftener, *pupil-less, 

Pupil (pi‘pil), 54.2% Also 6-7 -ill; and in 
L, form. [a. OF. Zupille fem. (14th c. in Godef.) 
= It, Pr. pupilla, Sp. pupila; ad. L. papilla pupil 
of the eye, the same word as fiip7//a female child 
(see prec.). Cf. Basy sd. 3.] 

Ll. The circular opening (appearing as a black 
spot) in the centre of the iris of the eye, which 
expands or contracts in regulating the passage of 
light throngh it to the retina; the apple of the eye. 

a, in Latin form. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v vii. (1495) 112 The 
hlacke of theye. is cafllyd Pupilla in latyu for smalle ymages 
ben seen therin. c1g00 Lanfranc's Case 249 Pe place 
patisclepid pupilla, bat is pe Pat of be ize.) 

1670 Phil, Trans, V. 10277 They contract much their 
pupilla or sight-hole of the Eye. 1728 J. CuamBrRtaYNe 
Relig, Philos. 1. xii. § 23 The Number of them [se. rays] 
is much fewer than if they were immediately received in a 
Greater Opening of the Pupilla without this hole. 

8. in English form. 

1567 Martet Gr, Forest 5 It [the Carbuncle] so warreth 
with the pupill or the eiesight, that it sheweth mani- 
folde reflexions, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EX. i. xx, 
156 If beholding a candle we protrude either upward or 
downeward the pupill of one eye, the object will appeare 
double, 2685 Boyvte Eng. Notion Nat. vii. Wks. 1772 V. 
a ( consider then that what is called the pupil or apple of 
the eye, is not (as it is known) a substantial part of the 
organ, but only a round hole or window made in the uvea, 
at which the modified beams of light enter, to fall upon the 
chrystalline humour. 1806 Med. Fra, XV. 388 The pupils 
of the eyes were much dilated. 1877 Buack Green Past. ii, 
[Her eyes] were large and they had dark pupils. 


2. fig. and transf.; in Entom, The dark central 
spot of an ocellus. 

1599 Davies /nmort, Soul 49 The Wit, the pupill of the 
soules clear eye. 1780 tr, Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 79 
Beloculus is a white stone, having a black pupil. 1826 Kiray 
& Sp. Entomol, xlvi, IV. 286 Oced/us, an eye-like spot in the 
Wings of many Lepidoptera, consisting of annnli of different 
colours, inclosing a central spot or pupil. 

3. atirib. and Comb., as pupil change, contractor, 
dilator, reaction ; pupil-contracting, -dilaling adjs. 

1868 Garron fat, Med, (ed. 3) 415 Medicines which act 
upon the eyes...Pupil Dilators (Mydriatics),.. Pu i} Con- 
tractors (Myositics). Allbutt’s Syst. Med. Vi. 775 
The course of the pupil-dilating fibres is more circuitous. 
Jbid. V\1.87 Optic atrophy, failure of pupil reaction, 1904 


Brit. Med. Jral. 17 Dec, 1644 Such concomitant affections 


as muscular palsies and pupil changes, 

Hence Pu-pilless a.*,(of an eye) having no pupil, 

a 1849 Por Berenice Wks. 1864 1. 442 The eyes were life. 
less and lnstreless, and seemingly pupilless, 288x E. Waaaen 
Laughing E, yes (1890) 8x The pupilless eyes of marble busts, 

t+ Pupil (pizpil),v. Obs. rare. Also 6-ell. [f. 
Puri 56.1] vans. To treal as a pupil; to teach, 

1599 Porter Ax, Wom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 28 Have 
I seene thee Pupell such greene young things, and with thy 
counsell ‘Tutor their wits? 6x2 Heywooo Afol, Actors 1. 
30 It becomes my juniority rather to he pupil’d my selfe 
then to instruct others, 

Pupilabllity, sonce-wd. ?Pupillary nature. 

Ju quot. with punning allusion to the pupils of the eyes, 

4761 Strrur 77. Shandy wv. i, What can he mean hy the 
lambent Paprebity) of slow, low, dry chat, five notes helow 
the natural tone.:nnless..the voice..forces the eyes to 


approach not only within six inch — 
jock innate etek ix inches of each other—bnt to 


| aclock at midnight. 1607 — Cor, 11, it 102 


ee 


1608 


Pupilage, pupillage (pi#piledz). _[f. 
Perit s6.1 or L. papil/-us + -AGE.] 
1. The condition of being a minor or ward; the 


period of this condition; nonage, minority. 

1590 Spenser F. Q.11. x. 64 By meanes whereof their uncle 
Vortigere Usurpt the crowne during their pupillage. 690 
Lock: Govt, u. viii. § 105 The Father.. might thereby punish 
his transgressing Children even when they were Men, and 
out of their Pupilage. 1783 Burke Affairs {ndia Wks, XI. 
258 A measure. . professing to relieve the Nabob froma state 
of perpetual pupilege. 1877 E. R. Conner Sas, Faith iit. 103 
This protracted pupilage is ueeded by his moral nature. 

b. fig. Said of the world, a country, etc. 

1605 Damen Queen's Arcadia Wks. (1717) 183 They, live 
ns if still in the golden Age, When as the World was in its 
Pupillage. 1649 Jean. Taycor Gt, Exemp. ui. xiv, Moses 
Law, by which we were kept in poping and minority. 
2777 Roaratson Hist, Amer, (1783) 111. 269 Thus the 
Eons are kept in a state of perpetual pupillage, 2871 
Eaare Philol, Eng. Tongue § 329 The period when our 
language was in a state of pupillage. 5 : 

2. The condition or position of being a pupil or 
scholar; pupilship. 

@ 1658 CLeveLAND Gen. Poents (1677) 61 Come ail the Brats 
ofthis Expounding Age To whom the sprit is in Pupilage. 
1750 Jouxson Rantdbler No. 87 p10 To raise themselves 
from pupillage by disputing the propositious of their teacher. 
1846 r Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. p. ii, At the 
period of the Duke's pupillage at Westminster school, there 
were annual towu-and-gown conflicts between the scholars 
and the boys of Tothill Fields. 1882 Carrenter in 19th 
Cent, Apr. 543 In the days of my medical pupillage the 
brewers’ draymen were the terror of every hospital surgeon 
in London. 

Pupil age. [f. Purim sé.11 + Ace sé.; app. 
due to erron. analysis of prec.] The age during 
which one is a pupil; minority; nonage. 

1596 Suaxs. x Hen. /¥V, 1. iv. 106 Since the old dayes of 
goodman Adam, to the pnpill age of this present twelve 
is Pupill age 
Man-entred thus, he waxed like a Sea, 1631 Massincer 
Emperor East ui, Your pupill age is pass'd, and manly 
actions Are now expected from you. 1817 Gonwin Manide- 
ville M1. 92 You were..prepared at the pupil age of seven- 
teen to play the part of a fox. 

Pupilar, -ary, -ate: sce PUPILLAR, etc. 

Pupildom, -ess, -hood: see Purit sd.) 

Pupiled, Pupilize: see Pupittep, PuriinizE. 

Pupillage : see PurinacE. 

yas pupilar (pizpilin, 21 [ad. L. 
pipillér-is belonging to a pupil, orphan, or minor. 
Cf. F. pupiliaire.] = Purinuary a.! 

1832 Alackw, Mag. XXXI1. 577 Charles 1..estimated a 
House of Commons hy its ancient standard, when—at best 
—in a pupilar and elementary state of transition. 1888 R. 
Garnerr Emerson ii. 56 ‘The young schoolmaster..for a 
season retrograded into the pupilar condition. 

Pupillar, pu-pilar, a.2 = Puprtuary a2 

1887 A. M. Brown Anime, Alkaloids 53 In injecting then 
hypodermically, they determined pupilar dilatation, 

Pupillarity, pupilarity  (pispilerriti\. 
Civil and Se. Law. [a. F. pupillarité (igth c.), 
ad, med.L. *pipillarilas, f. L. pipillar-ts Purtt- 
LARa@.1; see -1TY.] The state of being below the 
age of puberty; the period during which a person 
remains in this state. 

1583-4 Reg. Privy Council Scoi, (11, 641 His tutour.. 
during the yeiris of his pupillaritie. 1609 Skene Reg. May., 
Stat. Robt. {29 Be reason the heire is within age (within 
the yeares of pupillaritic’. 1754 Exsxine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 83 ‘The stages of life principally distingnished in law 
are, pupillarity, puberty or minority, and mazority. A child 
is under pupillarity from the birth till fourteen years of age, 
if a male, and till twelve, if a female, 1818 Scorr rt. 
Midl. v, ‘Very trne, gndewile, .. we are tn loco parentis 
to him during his years of pupillarity.’ 1869 Act 324 33 Viet. 
c. 116 § 7 (Scotland) Demand..iutimated to the Grantor, 
whether of full age or in pupiltarity or minority, 1880 
Mutruean Gaius 1. § 197 A minor who has passed the years 
of pupillarity shall have the assistance of a curator, 


b. loosely. Childhood. rare. 

1846 Blackw, Mag, LIX. 666 The deep-seated mischief ol 
- «mispronunciation in a Cockuey whose years of pupilarity 
have been passed on the spot of his hirth. 

Pupillary, pup (piépilari), a? [ad, 
F. pupillaire (1409 in Godef.), or L. piptliaris 
PUPILLAR call a. Of or pertaining to a person in 
pupillarity. “b. Belonging to a pupil or scholar. 

Pupillary substitution (Rom. Law): nomination of a sub- 
stitute to take on the death in pupillarity of an institute 
who had sneceeded ; in effect, a testament made by a father 
for his child living or posthnmons, to take effect in the event 
of the latter dying under puberty and before he could make 
one for himself, (Mnirhead /mst. Gaius, etc. 597.) 

a. 1611 Cotca., Pupilaire, Pupillarie, of or Eeartine toa 
Pupill, 1756 Nucent tr, Montesquien's Spir, Laws 1. x1x. 
xxiv. (1878) 329 The testator..may leave the vulgar sub- 
Stitution.,and put the pupillary into a part of the testa- 
ment, which cannot be opened till after a certain time. 
185g Tuackeazay Mewcomes Ixv, Rosey was in a pupillary 
state. .her duty was to obey the wishes of her dear Mamma. 
1880 Muiruravn Ulpian xxiii. § 8 A parent may make a 
pupillary substitution even to his disinherited children, 

b. 1848 Lowzt, Biglow P, Poems 2890 II. 2, 1 behold 
how those Strains. .bewitch the pupillary legs, nor leave to 
the pedagogic an entire self-control. “1868 M, Pattison 
Academ, Org. iv 56 Scholarships aud exhibitions are stipends 


enjoyed by students in the pupillary state. 
‘Pupillary, pu-pilary, 2.2 ff L. pipilla 
Puriusd,4 +-aRy: cf. prec. So mod.F. pupillaire.] 


Of or pertaining to the pupil of the eye. 


| 
| 


PUPIL TEACHER. 


1993 Younc in P&il. Trans. LXXXUL. 178 The lateral 
parts of the Po margin of the uvea, 1807 — in Med, 
Frnl. XVI. qos A brownish grey, which is of the deepest 
colonr inthe Pupilary Ring. 1899 Addéutt's Syst. Med, V1. 
836 The pupillary diameter is subject to a considerable 
range of variation. 

Pupillate (piz-pilet), a. rare. Also pupilate. 
[ad. mod.L. pepi/lat-us, £. piipilla Puri. 56.2: see 
-ATE2 2,] = PUPILLED. 

1858 Maynx Expos. Lex. Pipilldtus, applied to the 
wings of birds and of butterflies when they present circular 
spots of divers colours, ze preserilice Aa eye, und in the 
centre of which exists a black spot resembling a pupit; 
pupillate. 

+ Purpillate, v. Obs. rare—9, [f. L, pipillare 
+ -ATE3.] inuér. (See quot.) So + Pupillonian 
[L. pripil/on-ent], one who cries like a peacock. 

1623 CockeraM, Pxfillate, to cry like a Peacocke. 1600 
Nasue Svsners last Will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 132 This 
Pupillonian in the fooles coate shall hane a cast of martins, 


& a whiffe. 

Pupilled, PrEped (pi#pild), a. [f. Puri 
56.2 + -ED 4,] aving a central spot in the ocellus 
resembling a pupil ; pupillate. 

3819 G. Samovetre Lxtontol. Compend, 421 Noctua 
pupillata, Thepupilled Dart. 1895 A. G. Butiea in Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 19 Mar. 254 Small ocelli..touched with hlack, and 
pupilled with blne, 

Pupilless 1,2: see Purin sd,1, 2. 

Pupillize, pupilize (pipilaiz), v ff. L. 
pipill-us Pur sb.1+-12E.)  tetr. and fraus. To 
tench a pupil or pupils; to take pupils; to 
‘coach’, Hence Pu'pillizing wd/, sb. and pf/. a. 

1822 di Powrr Let. to J. Lynes 17 Jan.in Parr's Wks, 
(1828) VII1. 634 He still continues at Clare Hall, and has 
been much engaged in pupillizing (astheycalfitatC.), 1844 

. Hewiett Parsons & W. xiii, Private pupilising was 
in vogue at that period. 1856 J. H. Newman Cadlista viii, 
6s, | am his bully, and shall pupilize him some day. 

Pupillometer (pispilpm/taz). [f. L. papilla 
Purit 56,2 + -0)METER.} An instrument for measnr- 
ing the size of the pupil of the eye. So Pupillo- 
metry, the measurement of the pupil of the eye. 

1890 Bituines Nat. Med. Diet., Pupillometer. 1899 Nature 
18 May 72/1 Method for rapidly measuring the dimensions 
of small objects independently of their distance. Applica: 
tion to pupillometry and to laryngometry. 

+Pupil-mo:nger. Oés. [f. Purii sé. + Mon- 
GER,] One who makes it his business to take pupils; 
esp. a tutor at Cambridge University. 

a@166x Fuutea Worthies, Northampt. (1662) 11. 291 He 
[J. Preston] was the greatest Pupil-monger in England in 
mans memory. @1700 B, E.. Dict. Cant, Crew, Pufil- 
mongers, tutors at the Universities, that have many Pupils, 
and make a Penny of them. 1773 W. Core in Peacock 
Stat, Cambridge (1841) App. Avr 5 lores Friend, Mr. 
Farmer, Fellow and opiiniager of Emanuel College. 

So + Pu-pilemo:ngering vé/. sb. 

1833 Wornsw. Let, 17 June in Chr. Wordsw. AZem. (2851) 
IL, 264 You are at an age when the blossom of the mind 
are setting, tomake fruit ; and the practice of pupil-monger- 
ing is an absolute blight for this process, 

Pupilship (pitpilfip). [f. Porm sd.) +-surp.] 

1. The condition or position of being a peril, 

x58x Mararck Bk, Votes 616 The Charch of Israel was 
vailer the lawe..vnto the time of Christ, wheu she waxed 
strong, and then hir pupilship ended, 1879 W. Sentoa Trav, 
& Trout in antibedes (2880)84 To-day you commence your 
pupilship to me. 1892 Darly News 2 Dec, 6/3 Time was 
when pupilship at this school was hy nomination, 

2. A fund for the education of a pupil ; see quot. 

3861 J. E. Pururres Mission. Pupils 10 We require in addi- 
tion to these missionary studentships, what [ would call 
missionary pupilships—means for supporting and edncating 
lads, in the time intervening between School and College, 


Pupil teacher (pipilt@ifor. A boy or 
girl preparing to be a teacher, who spends part 
of the period of preliminary education in employ- 
ment as a teacher in an elementary school under 
the snpervision of the head teacher, and con- 
Gael receives general education cither from 


him or in some place of higher education. 

The system was introdnced into England from Holland in 
1839-40, the pupil teachers being ori inally bound as 
apprentices, a plan which came to an eud after 1870. The 
system has undergone many changes? its history up to 
1907 istold at length in a Mfemorandunz on the Lae and 
ee of the Pupit-Teacher system, issued by the Board 
of Education in that year. 

1838 Dr. Kay in 4th Ann. Rep. Poor Law Comm, App. B, 
No. 3. 250 In the normal school at Haarlem..certain of the 
most intelligent scholars..were selected to he trained to 
the occupation of teachers..,Those pupil teachers would 
constantly acquire a greater degree of skilf and knowledge. 
1846 Alin, Comm, Counc, Educ. 21 Dec., To carry, into 
execution the Minnte of the Committee of Council on 
Education of the asth day of August 1846, respecting the 
Ap renticeship of Pupil Teachers. [In the Minute of 
25 he g.called ‘Apprentices}.) 1858 J. Pavn Foster Brothers 
x, The plan of pupil teachers was theu in its infancy, 1861 
M. Arnoww Pop, Educ. France 108 Pupit-teachers—the 
sinews of English primary instruction, whose institution is 
the grand merit of onr English State system, aud its chief 
title to public respect, 1884 Chr. MWorld 19 June 453/2 The 

wpil-teacher, as a rule, we fear, learns little and teaches 
less, 1907 [see b}, 

b. attrib., as pupil-teacher system, ctc.; pupil- 
teacher oentre, o central institution where the 
pupil-teachers of n town or locality may receive 


PUPIL-TEACHERDOM. 


their general education. (Introduced as ‘ Central 
‘Classes’ about 1874 ; much developed 1888-98.) 

1897 Daily News 13 Jan, 5/3 A Committee to inquire into 
the working of the pupil venater system in England and 
Wales, t90a [Vests Gaz. | Apr. 2/a It about be noted 
that the London Schoof Board have just had surcharged tho 
cost of their pupil-teacher iealring Sonee 1906 Daily 
Chron. a9 Nov. 6/6 A compulsory subject. .for pupil-teacher 
candidates, 1907 Westy, Gas, 2a July 2/: There nre, at 
this moment, some 20,000 pupil-tenchers, of the eges 16 to 
18, attending institutions called pupil-teachers’ centres. 
1907 AMfemto. on Pufll-Teacher o §$ so Obviously it 
would not be possible to drop the Pupil Teacher system as 
a source for the supply of adult teachers. 

“I ¢ Pupil teacher’ in Milton : see Puri 53.13 a. 

Hence Pupil-tea‘cherdom, the body or institu- 
tion of pupil-teachers; Pupil-tea‘ohership, the 
post or office of a pupil-teacher; Pupil-tea‘chery, 
the work or position of a pupil-teacher. 

1903 IWesiui. Gaz, 26 June 3/1 How can you complain 
about the leachers..now that we've opened “pupil-teacher- 
dom to all alike? 1876'T. Harpy EthelSerta (1890) 192 107 
conid not get a “pupil-teachership in some London school. 5 
I could stay wit Bee and be governess to Georgina and 
Myrtle. 1890 W. E. Hencey Views 5 Rev, (1892) 132 Her. 
self [George Eliot}, too, has been variously depcribed : as 
D 5 tee of *Pupil-Teache: 4 

| Pupipara, (pispi:para), sd. p/. Entom. [mod. 
L., nenter pl. ae tt bringing forth pup 
(f. pardre to bring forth).] A division of Diptera 
in which the young are born ia, or ready to pass 
into, the pupal state. Also called Aymphipara. 

se Luenock Orig. §& Met. fins, iii. 41 The case of the 
so-called Pupipara not constituting a true exception. 1878 
Beut Gegendaur's Comp. Anat, 259 The complete fusion of 
the ventral chord into one somewhat long knot, in the para- 
sitic Pupipara, 

Heace Pupiparona (pispi-paras) a., of or per- 
taining to the Pupi~ara; producing or bringing 
forth Peak already advanced to the pupal state. 
.826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, WL, xxix. 65 Pupiparons, con- 
tinuing in the matrix of the mother during the larva state, 
and coming forth in gee 5, 844 [see Nvmpat- 
Panous}, 1856 W. Crarx Van der onus Zool, 1. 411 
Pupi rous insects suck the blood of maminals and birds. 

ql Bupivora(pispi-vora), 5b. pl. Entom. [mod. 
L. neuter pl. of sapivorus devouring pupe.] A 
division of hymenopterons insects containing those, 
such as the Ichneumon flies, which deposit their 
eggs in the larvee of other insects, chiefly Lepido- 
flera. Uence Pu‘pivore [as in F.], 2 member of 


| 


the Pupivora ; Pupivorous (pixpi-voras) a., of or 
pertaining to the /upivora; devouring the pupx 


of other insects ; parasitic on pupz. 
The name Pufivora was introduced hy Latreille 1806-9, 


as that of his second family of Hymenoptera, They | 


correspond nearly to the Enfomaphaga of Westwood. 

1836 Smart, Pupivorous. 184a Branne Dict, Sef, etc, 
Pu'pivores, Pupivora. 

Puple, obs. form of Peopie, Puri 53.2 

Puplich(e, -is(e, -ish(e, etc., obs. ff. PuBLisn, 

Puplicke, -ik, -ique, obs. ff. Punrtc, 

Pupoid (pispoid), a. Conck, [f. Pura +-o1n.] 
= Purirory 2; akin to the genus Pypa. 

Puppe: see Pur sd.1 2; obs. form of Poor 34.1 

Puppet (py-pét), 5d. Also 6 pupette, pup- 
pette, 6-8 puppit, 7 pupet. [A later form of 
Poppet, q.v., which haa lost some senses and 
developed others, and has generally a more con- 
temptuous connotation. ] 

1. A contemptuous term for a person (usually a 
woman): cf, Popret sd. 1; but in sense app. 
associated with 2 or 3 below: a dressed up ‘ mere 
doll” or figure of a woman, 


j Puppet, when ever he should really appear, 


1609 


;,and do them muche reuerence. 1634 Sin T. Henserr 
Trav. 56 At each end (of the tomb] was placed a Puppet or 
Pagod to protect it. eee s} 1809 Cotzaipce ay. 
Leaves, Tombless Epitaph, The hollow puppeta of a hollow 


age, Ever idolatrous, and changing ever Its worthless idots, | 


3. A human figure, with jointed limbs, moved by 
ineans of strings or wires; ¢sf. one of the figures 
in n puppet-show; a marlonette; = Porprer sd, 3. 

3838 Etvor Dict., Gesticulator, he that i with pup- 
Peltes. ts9r Srensen AM. A udderd 931 Like as n Puppit 
placed ina play, Whose part once past all men hid take 
away, 160a Snaxs. Ham, ui. ii 257, 1 could ftoterpret 
betweene you and your lone: if 1 could see the Puppets 
dallying, “1667 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. 61 They are but as 
pore Automata, those artificial Machines or Images called 

uppits, t718 Ansutinor John Bull. aii, You look like 
& puppet moved by clockwork! 1803 Parey Nat. Theol, 
Vi. (1819) 70 The adjustment of the wires and strings hy 
which n puppet is moved. 

b. fg. A person (usually one set up in a 
roinineat position) whose acts, while ostensibly 
is own, are snggested and controlled by another; 

= Popper sé, 3b. (Cf. ga, below.) 

{rsso: see Porret s5,3b.) — 1598 Gaerne Groat's IV. Wit 
(1621) E iv, Those Puppets..that speake from our mouths 
those Anticks poe in our colours. 26aa Bacon Hen. V1 
a5 To make the people see..that their Plantagenet was 
indeed but a pape or n Counterfeit. 1768 H. Waroce 
fist. Doubts 81 He hoped by keeping the memory of Sim- 
net's imposture, to discredit the true duke of York,nsancther 
1841 Brown. 
ING Pippa Introd. 194 God's puppets, best and worst, Are 
we. 1867 Fareman Norm. Cong. 1. iv. § z 206 Charles 
remained for some while a puppet in the hands of Herbert. 

+o. A living personator in dramatic actlon; an 


actor in a pantomime. O45. 

a1s9a Garenr Fas. (V Induct., Bohan. Whal were those 
Puppits that hopt and skipt about me year whayle [= ere- 
while]? Oder. My subjects. 160g Suaxs. Lear ui. ii. 9 You 
come with Letters against the King, and take Vanitiet ¢ pup. 
petspart,against the Iticofher Fatber. 42668 Daveyant 
Play-Ho, to Lett1, Ail the dry otd Fools of Bartholomew 
Fair are come to hire our house,..numberless Jack-pud+ 
dings: the new motion men of Norwich, Op'ra- Puppets, 
[1801 Staurr Sports & Past. ut. ik § 19 All the absurdities 
of tbe puppet-show, except the discourses, are retained in 
the pantomimes, the difference consisting principally in the 
substitution of living puppets for wooden ones.) 

+4. A little dog; a whelp; = Puppy 1, 2, Obs. 

3607 R. Cfarew] tr. Esticonnes World of Wonders 147 
The greatcurres..the litle puppets. 1652 Gave Magastrom, 
336 She replied, Persa was dead; meaning her whelp or 

uppet, 1688 R. Motme Ariwoury u. ix, 183/a Whelpes, or 

uppits, are.. whelped blind, 

+5. = Poppet sd. 4. Obs. 

@ 1619 Frercner IVit tvithout Af 1. ii, A maide makes 
conscience of halfe n Crownea weeke for pinnes and puppits. 

6. A lathe-head; = Popper sd. 5. 

3680 Moxon Afech. Exere., Turning 1, 207 Then set your 
Puppets, and wedge them tight up. 1688 R. Houme 


( Armoury m1, Vili. 3536/2 The Puppets, are the square peeces 


of wood..which have the.. Iron Pinns in, upon which the 
work is turned. 1832 J. Hottann Afasnf. Afetal |. 208 
Upon a stone table of wood. .are fixed three cast-iron pup- 
pets or uprights. 

+7. Naut. (See quot.) (Cf. Porret sé. 6.) 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 8 Screws, bed or barrel, 
for raising the heads of large masts,., are made of elm, anc 
consist of two puppets, a bed, and a sole: the puppets are 
four [cet nine aches long, have their Jower parts round.., 
and are cut with n screw; their..head, is larger, and is 
either eight-square or round. 

+8. Apupa. (Employed to render Du, pophen.) 

1670 Phil. Trans, 2079 (Acct. of Swammerdam's //ist, 
insect.Gencralis, Utrecht, 1669) Themanner how the Worms 
and Caterpillars turn into Puppeta [Swammerdam 24, De 
maner op welke de Wurmen ende de Rupsen in Popkena 
veranderen}. 2753, Cuampers Cyed Suffp. 5.v., Puppets., 


| thename given by Swammerdam to tbe nymphe: of animals, 


#586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 69 If she be faire, | 


then a spectacte to gaze ons if foule, then a simpring pup- 
pet to wonder op, t601 Dent ’athw. Heaven (2831) 39 

8 it not a shame, that women..should make themselves 
sich pictures puppets and peacocks as they do? 1661 
Everys Tyrannus 11 A Fregat newly rigg'd kept not half 
such a clatter in a storme, os this Puppeta Streamers did 
when the Wind was in his Shrouds, 1828 Scotr ¥*, A/. 
Perth xv, A pretender. .to the favour of the scornful pup- 
pet [Catharine]. 1872 B, Tavton Faust (1875) 1, vi. roa 

ut tell me now, ye curséd puppets, Why do ye stir the 
Porridge so? . 

2. A figare (usually small) representing a human 
being; achild’s doll; =Porrersé.2. With quot. 
4837, cf. Popper sd, 2b. Obs. or arch. ds 
.156a Turnra Herbal it, 46 The rootes nre..made like 
litle puppettes and mammettes which come to be sold in 
England in boxes. 1583 ates of Customs D viij, Puppets 
or Bahies for Children the groce vis. viijd. 1664 H, More 
Sfyst, inig. Ww. 1, xxi, Having noted how Lactantius com- 
pared the Idols of the Feller to the little ef ad that 
ittle Girls used to play with, and that the said Idols wero 
hut great Puppets for old Fools to play with, 1722 ApoIsoN 

#. No. 500 #3 The motherly airs of my little daughters 
when tbey are playing with their pores: 1897 Baauant 
Ingol. Leg, Ser, 1. Leech of Folkest.. Where did you get 
this pretty doll ..? asked Susan, turning over the ae 
3849 James Woodman ii, 1 booked upon it as n sort of doll 
—a puppet. . j 

+b. Contemptuously applied to an image or 
other material object which is worshipped; an 
idol; = Porrst sé. 2c. Also fig, Obs. 

1 W. Warreman Fardle Facions 11. x. 215 Thei (Tar- 
tars. ge theim selues litle pupettes of silke or of felte, 

ou. VIL, 


which he distinguishes from the chrysalises hy this simplo 
name, calling these the g7/f puppets, from their golden colour, 
9. atirtd. and Cond. 9. Appositive (ia senses 
3 and 3b): That is a puppet, #7, and fg.; man- 
aged by the will of another. . 
a1680 Butier Reni. (1759) 11. 196 Ho is but a Tepes 
Saint, that moves he knows not how. 1915 Rows Lady 
F. Grey w. i, Their puppet queen reigns here, 1827 Cote. 
ace Biog. Lit, xxiii, 286 She very much reminds us of 
those puppet-heroines, for whom the showman contrives 
to dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism, 1855 
Macavutay Afist. ae xiit, IL1. 299 Scotland would have 
been n smalter joel , hag @ puppet sovereign, a turbulent 
diet, and an enslaved people. 7 ' 
Db. General attrib, uses and Combs, (chiefly in 
sense 3): ‘of a puppet or puppets’, a5 pupfet- 
body, -drama, -fight, -land, -maker, -maver, 
-prompler, -stage, -string, -teacher, -theatre, -work; 
puppel-like adj. aad adv. ; puppet-man, -master, 
the manager of a puppet-show. Also Puppst- 
silow, PUPPET-VALYE, etc. , 
1870 G. Mrrenitn Odes Fr, Hist. (1898) 62 What silly 
*puppet-bodies danced on strin t8er Stautt Sport: 4 
fast. wu. ii. § 19 The subjects of the *puppet-dramas were 
formerly taken from some well-known ani pore stories, 
1827 Blackw., Afag. 265 The dolls threw stones behind them, 
and other dotls forthwith arose to people “puppetland., r6rz 
Corcr., Poupeticr, a babe-maker, or *puppet-maker. 1731 
Swirt Strephon & Chloe 285 From yonder “puppet man in- 
nire, Who wisely hides his wood and wire. 1630 B. Jonson 
Yow Fan Y. V, (1632) 96 Fidlers, Rushers, *Puppet-masters, 
zs jers. 1745 oe hae dag EL vi, The landlady.. 
HW foul on both her husband and the poor *puppet-mover. 
1783 Cowrsr Retirement 312 With limbs of British oak 


| aS great ns ever, and no doubtof hia 


| ata very early period have sent her 


| Men, not ‘Things That move by °Py 


PUPPETRY. 


and nerves of wire, And wit that * Ppet-prompters might 
inspire. 2594 Nasuz Terrors of Night Whe Clown I. 
Ess Cieeed some superfluous humour of oura..and erects a 
*puppet-stage, or some auch ridiculous idle childish innen- 
ton. 2842 KE. Muiact in Noxconf, WU. 857 [The human 
understanding) is destined to higher enda han to be @ sort 
of *puppet-string in the hands of state ecclesiastics, 1602 
Deaxys Satirons, 93 Hold, silence, the “puppet-teacher 
Speakes,. 1872 1B. TayLoz Faust (2875) 1. 234 Te rude tvans- 
portable *puppet theatres in which Goethe first saw Faust 
represented. 3680 Buttea Reve, (1759) 1. 102 Th‘are very 
. Puppet-work and Springs. 
Hence + Puppet v., (a) tntr. to play the puppet 
(sense 1 or 3c); (6) trans. to dress liken puppet 
(?sense 1); Pu-ppetdom, Pu'ppethood, Pu-ppet- 
ism (#07¢e-tds.), the condition of a puppet (sense 
3b); Puppertical a., pertaining to a puppet. 
¢7620 Fretcuen & Massincen Trap. Barnavel? Ww li, 
Good Ladies, no more Councells: This is po time lo *puppet 
tn. 1635 Quaates Lodi, v. viii (2718) 277 Whom thy bed 
indulgence decks And Puppets op in soft, in silken weeds. 
189: Kriz, R, Pennens in dary Wollstone. t Rights Wont, 
Introd. 23 Not to substitute for the old sham sensibility of 
*puppetdom the new sham sealessness ofemancipation. 2885 
Sat, Kev. 19 Sept. 369/2 The dethronement or reduction to 
Hay Of native dynasties, 1959 Compl, Let.-writer 
(ed. 6) 225 My Punch (to use a *puppetical eapression). 
x80: Lp, Camrnzcs Lef. Apr. in Lye & Corr. (1881) 1. 69 
The intimacy between bim Fddingcont and Pitt continues 


. tism any longer 
remains, 18:8 Consetr Pol. Reg. XXKUL Feo ft aa 
then. that the idea of puppetism came into his mind. 

Pu-ppet-clack. [Cf. Cuack sb. 5.) = Pur- 
PET-VALVE, 

2744 Desacuuiers Exper. Philo. U1. 472 If the Steam is 
ae than you want, it may lift up the Valve, and go 
out. This is commonly calld the Puppet Clack. 5 
Stuaat Aneed. Steam Engines 1. 188 The return of the 
water 1s prevented by the usual means of @ puppet-clack, 
orvalve. 1844 Civil Engin. & Arch, Trai. VIN, 275/2 Step 
the engine, open the puppet clack, and fill the boiler, 

Puppet-head, variant of Porret-HEAD. 

Pu'ppetish,¢. rare. Also 6 popetish. [f. 
Purret sé. + -1sn1l.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a puppet. (Cf. Puprer 2 b.) 

3550 Bare /mage Both Ch. u. Hiv, Holye water makyng, 
for procession and sensinge wyth other opetish gaudes. 
1620 Suecton Quix. 1. xxvi. 174 He began to raine strokes 
vpon the Puppetish Moorisme, ouerthrowing some, ond 
beheading others. 

t+Pu-ppetly, 2. Ods. rare. Also 6 popetly, 
puppitly. le as prec. +-LY I.) & prec, 

¢1gso Bate A. Fohan (Camden) 17 You, Clargy,.. With 

your latyne howrs, ye a & popetly playes. 1576 

LEMING tr. Caius’ Doge in Arb. Garner he a67 Ths 
puppitly nnd peasantly cur [the Spaniel gentle}, 1653 
Gaupen Hierasp. 448 Puppetly Idels lately consecrated to 
vulgar adoration. 

Pu-ppet-play, 54. Also 7 poppet-play. 

1, A play or dramatic performance acted by 
means, or with the aid, of puppets; usually with 
dialogue spoken by a concealed person or persons, 
. 3599 Nasur Lenten Stnffe Wks. (Grosart) Y, 292 My 
inuectine hath relation to such as count al Artes Puppet. 
playes, and pretty rattles to please children, in companson 
of their confused us lawe. 2610 1. Jonson ALA. 1. ii, 
And blow vp gamster, after gamster, As they doe crackers, in 
Q puppet-play. 3633 R[oceas) 7rrat. Sacraments 1. 131 
They make a mere apish Pageant and popyet play of this 
Sacrament, 1712 Annutuxot John Bull v, What he fost 
to sharpers, and spent upon country dances and puppet- 
plays, 1850 Mansozn Larly Puri?, xii. p39 Every stage, 
every tahle, every puppet-play scoffed at the puritans. 

2. The a bo or acting of puppets. 

te9r Nasus Pref. Sidney's Astr. & Stella in G. G. Smith 
Ess, Crit. Ess. (1904) Wi. 23 Let not your surfeted sight, 
new come from such poppet play, think scorno to turn aside 
into this Theater of pleasure. aed Wauirtiza Cates ix 
Boston ax Of your spectral puppet play 1 have tra the 
cunning wires. 

Hence Pu-ppet-play v. (sonce-tod.) trans., to 
bring or drive by means of [egies or jugglery, 

1649 Trag. Massenello 7 you not sce yourselves 
Puppet-plaid into a pew a 

Pu'ppet-play:er. Also 6-8 poppet-. [f, 
Puprer sb. + Puaver.) +a. A performer in a 
pantomime (ods.). b, One who manages or 
exhibits 2 puppet-play. 

1353 Huvorr, Puppet plalet, Circulator, Gesticulator, 
1644 Evetyn Diary 3 Feb., The Isle du Palais... The front 
looking on the greate bridge is possess'd by Mountebank 
Operators, and Puppet-players, 21704 1. Baown Wal 
round Lond., Presbyt, Mesting-Ho. SEY 14 The Wire in 
the Finger of the Poppet-Player. 1859 CAamd, Frn/, VIL. 
aq Italy, the native Jand..of modern puppetry, must.. 
ppet-players abroad, 

So Pu:ppet-play:ing, the performance of puppet- 
plays. ae 

Puppetry (prpétri). Also 6 popatryo, 
popetry(e,-ie, 7 puppettry. [f. Purret +-RY.] 

1. Mimic actien or representation as of puppets ; 
masquerade, mummery; false semblance, make- 
believe; artificial or unreal action; spec. applied 
to idolatrous or superstitious observances (in roth c. 
often in form fofelry, with play on fofery). 

1528 Tinpate Oded. Chr. Alan, Duty of Kings, 536, Let 
not oure most holy father make them no moare dronken 
with vayne names, with cappes of mayntenaunce, and like 
babels, as it were popetry for children, 1530 — Anrw, 
More Wks. (1573) 256/1 No dumme popetrie or so titious, 
Mahometrie, but signes of the testament of a 149 


PUPPET-SHOW. 


Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 30 The Deuyl, .his office is to 
hinder religion..to teachal kyade of popetrie. 1644 Everyy 
Diary 24-5 Dec., The pupetry in the Church of the Minerva 
{in Rome], representing the Nativity. 1794 Coreaipce Relig. 
Musings 233 Whoe'er Turn with mild sorrow from the 
victor's ear And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse On 
that blest triumph. 1872 Swinavane £ss. § Stud. (1875) 55 
Precoucerted pathos and puppetry of passion done to order. 

2. Puppet-play ; debased dramatic action. 

1613 Cnarman Rev. Bussy D’ Ambois i Cjb, Nay, we must 
now ine nothing brought on Stages, But puppetry, and 
pide ridiculous Antickes, 1651 Bices New Disp, § 252 The 

ageantries and puppetries of Bartholmew Faire. 2887 [see 

UPPET-PLAVER], 1879 Swinavane Stxd. Shakes. iii. tr895) 182 
Remove[Iago]..and we have but the eterna] andvulgar figures 
of jealousy and innocence, newly vamped and veneered and 
padded aad patched up for the stalest purposes of puppetry. 

+3. ‘Get-np’ or dress as of a puppet. Ods. 

1 Marston Sco, Villanie 1. vii 216 Now doth the 
ony led by senceless will.. Raue, talke idely as 'twere some 
deity Adorning female paiated puppetry. 1638 Forp Lady's 
Trial u. i, With this language, Bold man of arms, shalt 
win upon her, doubt not, Beyond all silken puppetry. 

4, Something compared to a puppet or set of 
puppets. +a. A/, False or pretended divinities. Ods. 

1610 Hearev St. Aug. Citie of God w. ii. 157 The true 
God did vouchsafe them [the Romans] that increase of their 
Empire, when their own puppettries (412 guos deos putant} 
never did them a penyworth of good. ee 

b. An unreal or artificial character in literary 
fiction; a set of such characters. 

1822 Lama Elva Ser. 1, Artif. Comedy Last Cent., What 
was it to you if that..half-reality the husband was over- 
reached by the puppetry—or the thin thing..was persuaded 
it was dying of a plethory? 1885 G. Meazortn Diana i, 
A great modefa writer. .groaned over his puppetry, that he 
dared not animate them..with the fires of positive brain- 
stuff. 2898 Westin. Gaz. a9 Sept. 3/1 Fully furnished with 
the stage properties and puppetry of a Highland romance, 
but..singularlydestitute of romantic atmosphere and colour. 

Pu'ppet-show. Also 7 poppit-, 8 poppet-. 
(f. Puppet sd. 3+Suow sé.] A show, display, or 
exhibition of puppets; ¢sf. a dramatic perform- 
ance with or of puppets ; a puppet-play. 

2650 Huazeet Pill Formality 138 The devil may buy his 
soul for a Poppiteshew. 1661 Pervs Diary 7 Sept., Hee 
was ‘Bartholomew Fayre’, with the puppet-showe, acted 
to-day. 1709 Streetz Zatler No. 16 P 2 Prudentia,.had 
bespoke on the same Evening the Poppet-Show of The 
Creation of the World. 18:8 Scorr Leé. 10 Sept., I would 
much sooner write an opera for Punch's puppet-show. 
1857 Hawtnoanz Eng, Note-Bks. (1870) Il. 352, 1..saw a 
fair, with puppet-shows, booths of penny actors, merry- 
go-rounds, clowns, boxers, 

atirtd, 1743 Fiecoine Afiss Lucy in Town (1762) 180 You 
must strip yourself of your poppet-shew dress, 1749 — 
Yom Fones xu. vi, The puppet-show man ran out to punish 
his Merry Andrew. 

ilence Pu'ppet-show:er, Pu’ppet-show‘man, 
a man who exhibits or manages a puppet-show. 

1718 Lond, Gaz, No. 5329/3 Rope Dancers, Poppet Shewers, 
1820 Adin, Rev. XXX1V. 278 The puppet-showman at a 
Venetian Carnival. 2855 HawTnoane Ang, Note-dks. (1890) 
I, 347 Tumblers, hand-organists, puppet-showmen,..and all 
such vagrant mirth-makers, 

Puppet-valve. Also poppet-vaive. [f. 
Purrrt sb, + VALVE ; in allusion to ils move- 
ment.] A disk valve which is opened by being 
bodily lifted from its seat, not by turning upon a 
hinge. Earlier called puppet-clack, 

1829 [see Purret-ciact], 1864in Weaster, 1874 Ravmonp 
Statist, Mines & Mining 4x The engines are fitted with 
porpenvetces and ‘cross variable cut-off ', which is worked 

y the engineer, 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw, (1892) 
108 Sketches showing the construction of a conical metal 
life or puppet valve and seating. 2890 Cent, Dict., Poppet 
valve, same as Pupfpei-valve, 

+ Puppify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Puppy sb. +-vy.] 
trans. ‘To make a puppy of; to befool. 

1642 Howetn Twelve Treat. (1661) 91 Never was there a 
poor people so purblinded and Puppified, if I may say SO, 
as I finde them to be, 1660 — Parly of Beasts 29 Never 
any who did fool and puppifie themselfs into such a perfect 
slavery and confusion. 

tPu'ppily, 2. Obs. [f as prec. + -tx1.] 
Characteristic of a pu py; puppy-like. 

2682 T. Prarman Herachtus 
He has found out a new Tor n his Puppily 
Courant ; some y_or other, if he don't lie, nade his 
Printer tipsie, 2748 Ricnarpsow Clavitsa Wks. 1883 VI. 
355 This impertinent heart is more troublesome to me than 
my conscience...I shall be obliged to hoarsen my voice and 
roughen my character, to keep up with its puppil dancings, 
1795 R. Cumarrtano First Love in Brit, Theat, SVL 46, 
T wish you would..not insult my ears with that puppily 
word honour. 

+ Pu-pping, obs. var. Prerin2 (early mod,Du. 
puppingh). 

1617 Minsneu Ductor 9783 A pupping-apple or Pippin, 

Pupplich(e, -is(e, -isch(e, obs, ff. PuBitsn. 

+Pupprelle. Ods. rare". [f. next +-new: 
cf. cockerel, pickerel.| A little puppy. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, ut. 130 Gentlewomen 
were driuen to eate their little pupprelles, in whom before 
they took great pleasure. 


Puppy (p2’pi), s4. Also 5-6popi(e, 6pup(p)re, 
6-7 puppie. iCareieende in form, and, to a cer- 
tain exteat in sense, to F. poupce (in 13th c. popes, 
Liltré)a doll, a woman likened to adoll as.a dressed- 
upinanity, a lay figure used in dressmaking or as a 
butt in shooting ; also, contextually, a plaything, 


Popish-Plot n 


Kidens No, 67 (1713) 11.168 . 
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hobby, toy (e. g. #/ en fart sa poupée), whence app. 
in Eng. ‘a dog used as a playtbing, a toy dog’, a 
sense unknown to French, ‘The do//- and woman- 
senses of F, poupée are usually represented in Eng. 
by Purrer sé. 1,2. But puppet and puppy are not 
always distinct ; pxppet (sense 4) was in early use 
synonymous with puppy (sense 1 or 2), and in dia- 
lects puppy is still widely used in the sense of pup- 
pet, esp. in puppy-show for prppet-show, 
F, fousée has no cognate form in the other Romanic langs. ; 
it appears to have been an anomalous Freuch formation on 
the stem of Romanic pha for L. aii girl, doll, puppet, 
but the oe of L, aa s i. -dta, F, -ée in such a sense is 
apparently unparalleled, 
+1. A'small dog used ns n lady’s pet or play- 
thing; a toy dog. Obs. 
1486 Bk, St, Albans fiv b, Smale ladies popis that beere a 
way the flees. 1519 Honman Vi wif 307 Lytel popies, that ser- 
ag for ladies, weere summtyme bellis, sumtyme colers ful of 
eis for theyr defence, 1542 Uoatt Erasm, Apoph.1.cxl, 

f doggues there ben diverse sortes... There ben litle minxes, 
or piece that ladies keepe in their chaumbers..to playe 
withall, Jéfd. 1. xviii. 271 When he sawe in Roome 
straungiers carrye young puppees in their armes to plaie 
withall, 3576 Fremine tr. Catus’ Eng. Dogs Siii, Of the 
Spaniel gentle,..Meliteus, .. These puppies the smaller 
they be, the more pleasure they prouoke, 1655 Capew 
Tentations 15 A foolish woman may in her foolish affection 
dote vpon a puppy more than on her gold, 

2. A young dog, a whelp. 

1591 Swans, 7wo Gent. wv, iv. 3 One that I brought vp of 
a puppy: one that 1 sau’d from drowning, when three or 
foure of his blinde brothers and sisters went to it. 1598 — 
Merry Wiauy.t1. ¢1680 Fart Dorset To Edw, Howard 
on his plays 30 And though 'tis late if justice could be 
found, Thy plays, like blind-born puppies, should be 
drown'd. 1774 Gorosm, Wat, Hist. (1776) IIL. 302 In less 
than a month the puppy begins to use all its senses. 1858 
Youvarr Dog xiii, 348 A bitch that was often brought to my 
house was suckling a Jitter of puppies, 

b. By extension, A young seal; = Pur sé] 2. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

3. Applied to a person as a term of contempt ; 
especially, in modern use, a vain, empty-headed, 
impertinent young man; a fop, a coxcomb. 

In quot. a1613 perh. = F. poufee a lay figure or dressed- 
up person. 

1589 rains w. Hatchet in Lyly’s Wks. (1902) II. 404 
Pappe with an hatchet for such a puppie. 1597 G. Haavey 
Trimming Nashe_1 To the polypragmaticall.. Puppie 
Thomas Nashe. 2 1613 Ovenauay 4 w/e, &c, (1638) 1799 There 
isa popleslore cy betgees him and his clothes, to be made a 
puppy. ©2645 Howexe Leéz. (1650) LV. vii. 19 That opinion 
of a poor shallow-brain'd Puppy, who [etc.]. 1710 Swirt 
$rnl. to Stella 14 Nov., Sir Richard Cox, they say, is sure 


| of going over lord chancellor, who is as arrant a puppy as 
| ever eat bread. 


1738 — Pol. Conversat, 110, ¥ did a very 
| esterday, and was a great Heppy for my 
Pains. 1748 Cuestear. Lett, (1774) E. 342, 1 should be a 
most affected puppy if 1 did so. 1831 Lincoln Herald 
17 June 3/6 There are only two classes amongst street 
smokers—namely puppies and blackguards. 1849 Muss 
Murock Ogilzies it, A clever, sensible young man; has no 
conceit about him like the puppies of our day, __ 
+b. Applied to 1 woman in sense of F. fonupdée: 
a (mere) doll. Obs. 
1594 Nasuz Unforl. Trav, 42 Who..hath no wittie, but a 
clownish dull flegmatike puppic to his mistres, i 
te. Applied to women in various figurative 
senses from 1 or 2. Obs. 
1soz2 Gaerne fee & Shee Conny-Calther Wks, (Grosart) 
X. 241 Holding such Maidens as were modest, fooles, and 
such as were not, as wilfully wantoa as my selfe, puppies, 
ill hrought vppe and without manners. 1602 and Pt. Ret. 


foolish thing 


J. Parnass. t. vi. 471 You light skirt starres.. By glomy 


Be perke out your doutfull heads; But when Don 
Phoebus showes his flashing snout, You are skie puppies 
(ee lesser dog-stars] straight your light is out. a1 3 

aquuaeT Radelais wt. xxxiv, Other such like Queanish 
flurting Harlots. .and such like buppies (Fr. elles enastines}, 


4. ta. = Popper 2, Purret 2. Ods. 

1659 Toratano ling. Dict, Pupa..a childs babby, 
puppy, or puppet to play witbal, 

- Anorth and east country equivalent of Purrer 
56. 3; see Eng, Dial. Dict. 

5. A white bowl or bnoy nsed in the herring- 
fishery to mark the position of the net nearest the 
fishing-boat (Cent. Dict.). 

6. attrib. and Comb., as puppy-clumsiness, -cup 
(see Cur sb, 2b), -hunting, -pertness, -ficture, 
play, -stage, stake, style; puppy-like, -looking 
adjs. ; puppy-biacuit, a finer kind of dog-bisctit ; 
puppy-drum, a young or small-sized drum-fish ; 
puppy-fish, a name of the angel-fish, Sguatina 
Angelus; puppy-god, a puerile divinity ; puppy- 
headed a., stupid; puppy-love (contempiuous) ; 
cf calf-love; puppy-peeping a., looking with 
half-closed eyes like a puppy; +puppy-snatch, 
a saare; puppy walker, one who takes honnd- 
puppies to ‘walk’; so puppy walking; puppy- 
water, the urine of a puppy, formerly used as a 
cosmetic. 


1895 F, Anstey Lyre & Lancet x1. 111 Ought a schipperke 
to have meat? Mine won't touch *puppy bicaita, aps 
Youatr Dog i. 6 The characteristic 
their limbs,  {fd. ii, 35 It seems..to 
or bitch can 
1893 Outing 
twelve inches 


*puppy-clumsiness of 
@. it 35 Te be agreed that le dog 

ify for a *puppy cup after two years of age, 
Ww. S.) XXIL 94/2 Small drum from eight to 
in length are caught in set nets in the shoal 
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waters of Pamlico Sound about Hatteras,.. They are called 
'*puppy-drum’ by the natives. 1883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit, 
IL, 327 Rhina sguatina, Names,—Angel-fish... Fiddle-fish, 
from its shape, Fpp se 1610 Heatev St, Aug, Citic of 
God 1. Xxxiv, 195 oy brought up without any of 
these *puppy-gods helpes [sine fot dts Fife 2597 
Suans, 2 Hen, IV, u, iv, 107 A tame Cheater, hee: you 
may stroake him as gently, as a *Puppie Greyhound. 1610 
~-, Temp. 1, ii, 159, I shall laugh my selfe to death at 
this *puppi-headed Monster. 1708 Mas, Centiivar Busie 
Body 1. ii, Let me catch you uo more *Puppy-hunting 
about my Doors, 1839 Kinc Leorotp Let. ¢o O. Vict, in 
Daily News 10 Feb. (2899) 5/7 Without that *puppy-like 
affectation which is so often found with young gentlemen 
of rank. 1796 Cstartotre Smitn Marchmoné 111, 256 The 
*puppy-looking animal who came with her. 1907 Black 
Cat ftom 4 He adored her with all the fatuous idolatry of 
*puppy love, 1895 G. MeaepitH Amazing Marriage xvi, 
{A prize fighter} sat on the knee of a succouring seconder,.. 
Cpe Rhy eping, inconsolably comforted, 1795 WoLcotTT 
(P. Pindar) Tales Hoy Wks, 1812 TV. 390 With *puppy- 
pertness, pretty pleasant prig, a69a J. Smytu Scarvon., 
Travesiy ond BR. Virgil's Aéneis 10 So he by either 
means might catch Us ‘Trojans in a *Puppy-snatch. 1856 
‘Sronenence’ Brit, Sports 1 ui. iv. § 2. 174/a Those 
who do not care for *puppy stakes, 1880 Datly News 
z2 Nov. af Four dogs are now left in for the Puppy 
Stakes, 3889 Field 27 Aug. 362/2 The toast ‘Success to 
fox-hunting, and the * Uppy walkers of England’. xgce 
Daily News 13 June 8/4 The events of the hunting man's 
year, beginning with *puppy-walking, the training of the 

unter, and cub-hunting, 2687 Sepiey Bedlam, 1. Wks. 1729 
II. 93 You spend it him in Coach-hire, *Puppy-water and 
Paint, every day of your Life. 1730 Swiet Mise, Lady's 
Dressing Room, With Puppy-water, Beauty's Help, Dis- 
till'd from Tripsey's darling Whelp. 4 2 

Hence (once-wds.) Pu'ppycide, the killing of a 
puppy or puppies; Pu-ppyeaa, a female puppy 
(sense 3). 

1791 Bon Ton Mag. Mar., Title-p. 2, x. Portrait of a 
Modern Puppy. 2. Portrait of a Modern Puppeyess, 1865 
Pall Mall G. § duly ie lt is to be hoped that the crime 
of puppycide,.may be checked. 4 

Puppy (pe:pi),v. [f. prec.sb.] étr. and trans, 
To bring forth puppies; to whelp, litter ; to pup. 

2589 Gaeans Menaphon (Arb.) 83 Bitches that puppie in 
hast bring forth blind whelpes. 1601 Hortanp Pliny 11. 
355 A young whelpe..such an one as the bitch puppied the 
same ideas 1687 A. Lovett tr. Dhevenot's Trav. i. 51 
A Bitch that had newly puppied. 1736 Bamtey (folio), Pxf, 
to bring forth puppies, to puppy. 

py-do . Achild’s word for Puppy sd. 1, 2. 

1595 SHAKS. ae # 11, L 460 Here's a large mouth.. That.. 
Talkes as familiarly of roaring Lyons, As maids of thirteene 
do of puppi-dogges. 2664 Butiar Awd. u. 1, 934 Of 
Monkeys, Puppy-Dogs, and Cats. 2703 S. Paawen tr. 
Cicero's De Fraibus Ww. 262 A Puppy-Dog, that's within a 
few Hours of the Age of Seeing, is as blind as another that's 
newly whelp’d. 875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) TIL. 428 Like 
puppy-dogs, they delight to.. pull at all who come near them. 

+ b. Puppy-dog water = puppy-water (Purry 6). 

1663-4 Pepys Diary 8 Mar., Up with some little discon- 
tent with my wife upon her saying that she had got and 
used some puppy-dog water, being put upoa it by my Aunt 
Wight..who hath a mind. .to get some for her ugly face. 

ep py ecm (pxpidem). [f. Porry sé. + -post.] 
a, = PuppyHoop. b. Puppies collectively. 

1857 Reape Waite Lies iii, The fate of this is to outgrow 
his pappydom, and be an average man. 1891 Hannan Lyucu 
G. Meredith 5 The bites and barks of literary puppydom at 
his heels, 1894 JVesten. Gaz. 3 Sept. 2/: Mrs. B...nurses 
them through all the troubles of puppydom to old age, 

Ener Beer (popihud). [f as prec. + -HOoD.] 

1. The state of being a puppy (sense 2); the early 
period of a dog’s life. 

2750 Covantry Pompey Lil. 1, iii. (1785) 12/2 The puppy- 
hood of little Pompey. 1848 J. Minis Life Foxhound i, 
When I was at walk at the home of my puppyhood, the 
hospitable farm-house. 21881 G. ALtEN “volutionist at 
Large 185 When a dog has once been brought up from 
puppyhood under a master. 

2. The quality or character of 2 puppy (sense 3). 

1849 C. Baonte Shirley xiv, That six feet of puppyhood 
makes a perpetually recurring eclipse of our friendship, 

Puppyish (pz pif), c. [f. as prec. + -1sH 1] 
Of the nature or character of a puppy (sense 3). — 

2775, Mme. D’Aratav Early Diary, Let. 14 Apr., He is 
conceited, self-sufficient,and puppyish. 1828 Svackzu, Mag. 
XXIIE. 34 Your stage fops are to be..silly in stays, 
puppyish ta pantaloons. 

Fuppyism (po:pijiz’m). [f. as prec. + -1sM.] 
The character, style, or manners of a puppy (sense 
3); impertinent conceit, affectation, ‘side’. 

1784 New Spectator No. 21.6 There was a grand displa 
of puppyism. The front boxes were much crowded wit 
beardless young fellows. 1799 E. Du Bois Prece Family 
Biog. 1. 193 The affectation and Lg hat of literature 
are less tolerable and more ridiculons than the puppyism of 
all other puppies in the world. 1862 THackeray Adv, 
Philip x\, What do you know of him, with his monstrous 
puppyism and arrogance? ; 

upsie, pupsy, 2 nursery or playful alteration 
of Puppy: cf. Betsy, Popsy. - 

1613 Cotcr., Chien de damoiselle, a pupsie, little dogge. 

Pur! dia/, Also8 purr. [OE. in pur lamé, 
of uncertain origin.] a. A ram or wether lamb; 
also pur-lamb, pur-hog. b. trans. A male child, 
a boy. 

¢ 1000 /ELFaic Ered, xii. 5 Nyme zle mann an lainb. . Pact 
lamb sceal beon anwintre pur lamb clane and nnwemme. 
@17%2 Liste //usd,Gloss., Pur-lamd, male lamb. wt Gaose 
Provinc. Gloss. s.v., In Dorsetshire a purr signifies a boy, 
also amale lamb. 1817 W. STEVENSON Agric. Dorset 411 Pur- 
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tanibs are sold to dealers, ete. from Somersetshire, and other 
districts, where breedin flocks are not so generally kept as 
in the upland parts of Dorsetshire. 1883 Standard a1 Apr. 
5/8 The lambs. .are nearly alt purs. 1388 Etwostny IV. 
Somerset Word-bhuy Pur,a male lamb...Seldom used in W. 
Som., but is the regutar term in E. Som, and Dorset. Kam: 
or wether is the common term in W. S. 

+Par?, purr. Cards. Obs. [Origin unascer- 
tained.) A-name given to the knave or Jack in 
the game of post and pair (see Post sé.4). Also 
attrth, pur-chop, pur-dog, ?a card which would 
take the knave. 

1sgz Lyty Jéidas v. fi, Mine armes are all armarie, gutes, 
sables, azure, or, vert, pur, post, pare, &c, 1616 B, Jonson 
ee Christmas, Enter .. bost and Pair, with ‘a pair- 
royal of aces in his hat ; his garments all done ouer with 
Pairs and Purs, /éid., Post and Pair wanta his pur-chops 
and his pur dogs. 3618 Davies IVittes Pilgr. Wis, 1878 
IL. 38/1 Some, ving tost the double Pare and Post, Make 
their aduantage on the Purrs they haue: Whereby the 
Winners winnings all are fost, Atthough, at best the other's 
but a Knaue. 

Pur, obs. f. Poor, Porr, Purr, PURRE. 

Pur-, pre The usual AF, form of OF. Zor-, 
pur-, mod.F, pour- :—L. por-, prd-, prep. and pre- 
fix (see Pro- prefix!) The form in which this 
prefix came into early ME. throngh OF., still 
retained in numerous words as purchase, purfie, 
purkeu, purloin, purport, purpose, purpresture, 
pursue, purvey, aud their derivatives, as well as 
in the earlier forms of some words in which it has 
been since altered to the L. form, as promenade, 
etc. See the individual words. 

Puraill, -rale, -rall, var. of Porain 0és., 


poor people. 

+Puralé’, puralee. Old Law. Forms: 3-4 
purale, pouralee, 4 puralee, purnley, porsle, 
5 Se. pureale, (//tst, 6-7 pur-, 6-8 pourallee, 7 
purallie). (AF. pyrale(e (latinized Ponce = 
OF. por-, puralee a going through, f. OF. por-, 
pur-, pouraler to go through, traverse, f. for-, 
pur-:—L, pro-, forth ; here interchanging with par- 
(:—L. fer-) in OF. paraler to go through. Taken 
ag AF. and ME. equivalent of L. peramtdulatio, 
PERAMBULATION, sense 3. (See also PouRALLEE.)] 

1. A perambulation made to determine the boun- 
daries of a county, manor, parish, or district ; esf. 
one made to ascertain the bonndaries of a royal 
forest and to disafforest lands encroached upon by 
the crown. 

[1s01-a Rotulus Cancell. ann, 3 Fohan. (1833) 49 Willel- 
mus Ruff’ reddit compotum de c, s, ne fieret poralea bosci de 
Waleshale. raga Baitrow tt. xvii. §.9 Eten mesme la manere 
soit fete puralee pur contck des parties. [¢rans/. In the same 
manner perambulation shall be made in case of a difference 
between the parties. Cf. Bracton IL]. 49a Item cadit assisa 
in perambulationem propter incertitudinem, de consensu 
partium predicta modo] 1303 Apc. Petit, 13200 in Mem. de 
Parl, (Rolls) g La ou la purale fut fete par comaundement 
nostre seigneur le Ray en Ingelwode. 305 Ordinacio 
Foresite 43 Edw. J, En droit da ceux qui terres & tene- 
menz sont deaforestez par la dite puralee, & qui demann- 
dent davoir commun denz les boundes des forestes. 1323-4 
Tower Roll (Manwood L. Forest xx. 134), Ici comence fe 
proces de ta puraley de Winsor, fait en le Conntie de Surrey. 
¢1330 Ann, London, an, 1306 in Chron. Edw. 1 § £7 (Ralls) 
1, 146 Super absolutione inramenti domini regis Anglia de 
foresta, qua: vulgariter et Anglice dicebatur porale, Ibid, 
an, 1310, 6, I. 175 Richerus de Reffham eligitur in maiorem, 
.. Fecit etiam cum suis aldermannis /a puraie in civitate.) 

@1430 R, Baunne Chron. (1810) 307 Pe erle for pam alle 
with luf hisouht be kyng [Edw. I.].. Withaute any delay 
do mak pe purale Be a ayes days Sir, pat pray we be. 
Ibid, He suore on his fayth. . Vo mal pe purale, it suid not 
be delaicd, With snilk men suld it be, paeet sould hald pam 
paied. f41d. 309 First pe nemnid alle ho, pe nrale suld 
make, Pat bor; je reame suld go, be boundes forto stake. 
Ibid. 314, & for urale, set with certeyn bounde, Porgh 
pe lond snid be delzied no tengere stonnde. #4.. Ass. 
William: (an. 2184) in Acts Parlt, Scot. (1844) I, 379 Sua pat 
fra pin furth wyth breyff of pureale na ee nayn obir 
breyff ha may tyn opir al or part of be sayd and bot git it 
war thron a breyff of rycht. a 3634 Coxe fstit. iv. Ixxiii. 
Courts Forest (2797) 304 Some Letters Patents of the peram- 
bulations or putallies of forests made by king E. 3..which 
we have seen. e 

3. From the middle of the 14thc., sometimes 

applied (in Law French) to the ee or tract of 
land between the wider bounds of a forest and the 
restricted bounds as fixed by perambulation, and 
thus passing into the sense of PURLIEV, q.v. 
,_ The exact history of this transfer of sense is not evidenced ; 
it was prob. at first an incorrect popular use of the term; 
hut it appears to have been already established before #344 
(when the L. peranbalatio appears in the same sense), and 
thus within ten years of the date at which Robert of Brunne 
used puradé in the original sense. English examples have 
nat yet been found before 1482, when the word evidently 
ecae as Puatev; but pyrallee, pouralles, was used by 
Manwood and by other legal writers as identical with pur 
tirn, and the form purley has come dawn from the 16th ¢. 
to modern times in the comb. furleyman as variant and 
spoken form of Vo | Sette t ve 

3344 Jngt. conc, Whittlewood Forest (For. Proc. Tr. of 
Rre, No. 281, skin 7), Et quod R. le B. de S. est communis 
malefactor de uenacione domini regis effugans feras a 
foresta in perambulacionem, et sic effugatis feris facit 
stabilias inter forestam et _perambulacionem, 30 Car- 
tulary of Eyasham(O. H.S.) 11. 107 Quod quidam Thomas 
de Langeley..fecit quandam  perambulacionem cltra fores- 
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lam de Wychewode, elargando buodas predictas: ¢1.. od 
predictus hamelettus {Haneberghe] est infra les urallees) 
eiusdem foreste. 1973 Rolls of Part. UW. 313/146 Edw. 11) 
Sar qoi supplie ta dite Commune. .qa gents de pays purront 
chaser le Purale sanx reez ou intteye faire, sanz estre 
angaed rigie) ou empesche a Forester ou autre Ministre. 
3377 (bid, 368/3 (st Edw. 11), Item supplient..qe nul 
homme soit empeche ne greve en temps a vener, cause 

il ad chace ou checera dedeinz le Poralee, ou atliours hors 

le le bounde du Forest. 1378 (did. VIL. 43/2 (2 Rich. 11), 
et supplient er Communes, Cad paiwent — four 

‘orales come y soloit avant ces heures, selonc le lg 
det Granda Chartre..; & qe Perambulation ent aly nite, 
com il fuist en temps du Roy Heary. 

1598 Manwooo Lawes of Forest: (title p) Treatise 
declaring what Purallee is. fdid. ax. § 3. 12 Purlieu, or 
Pourallee, is a certain Territorie of ground mioulng yato 
the Forest..which Territorie of ground was once 
Forrest, and afterwards disafforrested againe by the 
perambulations made for the seuering of the new Forrestes 
from the old. 1726 C. Kiakuam (étZe) Two Letters to a 
Friend, the First Shewing and Demonstrating by Law tha 
Rights and Privileges of Pourallees or Free-Hey. {19091 
see Pustiev-mMan,} 

| Purana (puran’). Forms: 7 poran(e, 9 
pooraun, poorina, 8~ purina. [Skr. punind 
belonging to former times, f. purd formerly. Cf. 
F. pourana, formerly pouran, puran.] One of 
a class of sacred poetical works in Sanskrit, con- 
taining the mythology of the Hindus. Also atérid. 

1696 Totano Christianity not Afyst, 31 To say it bears 
witness to itself, is equally to establish the Alcoran or the 
Poran. 3698 PAil, Trans. XX. 275 In which Language are 
written the Porane, or Sacred History. 798 Brit. Critic 
XI, 120 From the numerous pu ranas and ancient dramas 
of India, many scattered rays of information are ta be col- 
lected. 7. M. Ronerrson Christ § Krishna vii. a5 He 
dispates the point as to the carly existence of fiterature of 
the Purdna order. " 

_ilence Pura-nism, the religions system taught 
in the Puranas. 

1882 Pinceon Langincer’s Holiday 11. 225 Buddhism has 
heen replaced in India by Puranism, a religion based on an 
immense extension and perversion of the early Vedas. 

Puranic (purinik), a. (sb.) Also pauranio, 
-ik (pauri‘nik), pooranic. [f. prec. + -1¢. 
Pauranic follows the Skr. fanranika.] Of or per- 
taining to the Puranas. 

1809 Coceanooxe Yains in Asiat, Res. 1X. 295 The 
Jainas, with whom the legendary stary of their saints also 
seeins ta be engrafted an the Pauranic tales of the arthodox 
sect. 1869 Max Mitiea Aig Veda I. 244 In the epic and 

is Diti has grown inta a enti 

rSOne ane. M. Rosentson CArtsé & Ayristhna_xii. 59 
tbs ons irth-Festival bere departs from the Purdnic 
legend. 

b. aésof. as sb. (a2) A Puranic work or anthor. 
(6) A believer in the Puranas. 

1808 Witroro Sacr. Isles in Asiat, Res. VIL. 350, I shall 
give a few specimens..in the very words of the Seeniess 
3878 G. Smitu Life FJ. Wilson iv, 103 Rama Chundra, 
farmerly a Pooranik, would defend the Christian religion. 

+Purantism. Altered form of PuRITANIsM, 

60a Waasxen Ads, Eng. x. liv. 242 leis but part of Maiestie, 
through Purantizme declynde. 

Puraventure, erron, var. of PERADVENTURE. 

Purbeck (pi-zbek).. Name of 2 peninsala on the 
Dorsetshire coast; in’ full, Isle of Parbeck; used 
attrib. to designate the stone quarried there, or 
things made of this, and the geological formation 


there typically developed. 

Purbeck beds Geo/., the three strata of the Purbeck 
series, reckoned as the Srperion members of the Oalite 
formation, or the lowest of the Wealden. Purbeck marble, 
the finer qualities of Purbeck stone, formerly much used in 
ornamentalarchitecture. Purbeck stone, a hard limestane 
obtained from Purbeck, and used in building and paving. 

[1a0g Rot. Litt, Pat. (1835) 1. 1. 53/2 Dedimus licenciam. 
..5. Cicest? Episcopo qui possit ducere marmor suum de 
Purbic®. rqza in Rogers Agric. § Pr. (1866) IIT. 4012/3 Pur- 
brick stone. 2598 Stow Surv, (1908) 1.272 The next yeare 
{2423, the ve} fifteene pound..to the saide pauement {of 
the sdhally, with peu stone lam a _ Boye 
Hist. Air (1692) very experienced mason in me 
that the Catoind of Sabsbury is made of Purbeck-stone, 
which in the air..will moulderaway. 1812 Monthly Mag. 
x Dec. 396/1 The Parbeck strata are 410 feet. 1808 Banz- 
wett fatrod. Geol. (ed. 3) xii. 274 The Purbeck beds are by 
some geologists classed with the oolites. 2845 J., Priccirs 
in Encyel. Metrop. V1.632/% Columns, chimney-pieces, and 
other architectural uses for which the "Purbeck marble 
is celebrated. 18g0 Foxars in Afem. Geol. Surv. Org. 
Rem. wt PL v. 3 New forms of marine Purbeck motlusca. 
1850 Lcclesiologist X1. 113 A trefoil-headed niche with 


Purbeck angle-shal J 
b. absol. (a) = Perbeck stone; a Porbeck paving- 


stone. (8) Any one of the Purbeck strata. : 
1766 Exnick London IV. 82 The floor is paved with 
Purbeck. 1773 Lucxoman /isi, Print, 319 The Stone 


shoutd be marble, though sometimes Master Printers maka 
shift with purbeck. 1833 T. Hoox Sidow & Marguezs iv, 
Savile had been polishing the Eee of Pky vad 
x87x Lyete Elem. Geol. xx. (3 5) 286 Thick beds of chert 
occur in the Middle Purbeck. /é:d. 289 Between forty and 
fifty mandibles. .have been found in the Purbecks. 
ence Purberckian a., of or pertaining to the 
Isle of Purbeck, or to the Purbeck beda. 

x85 Getniz Text Bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 788 Upper or Portland 
Oolites—Purbeckian, Portlandian, <immeridgian. bid. 
799 The Purbeckian group has been divid 
sub-groups. i 

Purblind (pisbleind), 2. Forms: a. 3 pur 
blind, 4 pure biynde, 6 pour, poure, 6-7 


into three 


PURBLINDLY. 


pore, poare, poore bi{nd (etc.), 8 pur blind. 
8B. 6 poore-blynd, 6-7 pur-blinde, 7 pore-, 
poare-, pure-blinde, 7-8 pur-blind. y. 3, 6-7 
purblinde, * purblynde, 6-7 purblynd, 6- 
purblind; 6-7 purreblind; 6 poore-, poure- 
blind, 6-7 pourblind(e; 6-8 poreblind, (6 
purblinde, purblynde, 9 perbind). See also 
Spursiinp. [In 13th c., and sometimes later, ss 
two words, pur, pure blind, perth. pure adv, entirely, 
quite, or, as some saggest, OF. pur-, forr- inten- 
sive. But if this sense (which appears in the first 
quotation) was the original, it had come before 
1400 to mean something less than blind, and was 
soon written as one word, the first element of 
which was in the 16th c. varlonsly represented as 


poor, pore, pour.) 
ee Qaile or totally blind. Obs. rare. . 
2 sense appears certain in quot. 32971 in those of the 
16th and 17th c, it is doubtful. ‘ < 

3297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 7713 Wo so bi king willames daye 
slou hert aber hind Ma ssolde pulta out bobe is aye 
& makye him pur blind. 1988 Suans. ZL. L. Louw bh it 
This wimpled, whyning, purblinde waiward Boy, ..don 
Cupid. 1592 — Rom, & Ful. u. i 12 Speake to my goship 
Venus one faire word, One Nicknama for her purblind 
Sonne and her. 615 Baavuwalr a sar etc, Love's 
Latyrinth 63 But we by Cupids meanes, that pur blind boy, 
obtaina by death we could not earst enioy. 

2. Of impaired or defective vision, in various 
senses: +8. Blind of one eye (oés.). b. Short- 
sighted, near-sighted. ©. (Sometimes app.) Long- 
sighted, dim-sighted from age. d. Partially blind; 
aimost blind; dim-sighted, generally, or without 
particularization. 

&. 1384 Wyceur Exod. xxi. 26 If eny man smyte the eye 
of his seruaunt, or of hondmayden and make hem pure 
blynde (1388 makith hem oon ised Vulg. sf duscosr eos 
Secerity X cai exrvprcep}, he shal teeue hem free for the 
eye that he hath drawun out. £1440 Promp. Parv. 4316/2 
Purblynde, dascus. 1617 Monyson /fin, nv 16 The French 
have a good Pronerbe, Entre les auengles, lea borgnes sont 
les Roys: Among the blinde, the lind are the Kings, 

b. ga3 Lo. Beaners Frorss. 1. \xi. 83 In the chase, sir 
Olphert of Guystels, was taken, for he was purblynde [orig. 
car tlamoit courts veut}. r60r Ilottann Pliny IL. 367 The 
dung... is singular good for those that be poreblind or 
short sighted. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 870 Pore-blinde Men 
vchane their Sight Stranger neare hand, than those that are 
nat Poreblinde; And can Reada and Write smaller Letters. 
1735-6 in Stwi/?'s Lett, 10 Feb. (1766) II. 227, 1 was in hopes 
you would have mended, like my purblind eyes, with old age. 
3853 Duscutson Afed. Lex., /’urblind, myopic. 

G 16ax Motte Camerar, Liv, Libr. wi. avil. 207 Eies 
that are turned, that are poare-blind. 794 G. Anams Nat. 
& Exp. Philos. 1. xvii. 308 The Cee paradox of the 
pur-blind, or those who can scarcely see & small object at 
arm's length, yet discovering those that are very remote. 

141 Evyor Gov. 1. iii, Buta weighty or heuy cloke, 
fresshely glitteringe in the eyen of them that be poreblynde. 
31847 Homilics 1. Agst. Contention tt, It is more shame for 
hym that is whole blynd, to call hym blinkerd, that is but 
pore blynd. s60g Witter //sxapla Gen. 308 Her eyes 
» dati and heauie, which made her_poore blind, or to looke 

aint. s6ax T. Witztamson tr. Gonlart’s Wise Vieillard 

6 Same are borae starke blinde, and some purblinde. #751 
motLerr Per. Pickle Ixxiv. (1779) IIL. 23 Reconnoitering 
the Bl ata througha ee for no other reason but use 
it was fashionable to ur-blind. 868 Miss Brappon 
Charlotte's txker.1.i, Old Nanoa the cook, purblind, atone- 
deaf, 20d al] but imbecite. 

+e. Applied to the hare. O05. 
cafe Names of Hare in Rel, Ant. 1. 133 He shal saien 
on oreisoun In be warshipe of be hare.. brodlokere, be 
bromkat, Pe purblinde, be fursecat, 1593 Suans. Ven. 5 
Ad. 679 Aad when thou hast on foata the purblind bare, 
Marke the poore wretch. ‘ 

f. fg. Of things: Dinal ages 
s7xg D'Usrey Pills 111. 66 He was hir'd, To light the 
Purblind Skies. 1898 { Houuncsuean Gatsty Chron. 
i. 27 Small ., windows, blinking purblind at the busy .. 
thoroughfare. é 3 
8. fig. Having imperfect perception or discem- 
ment ; lacking or incapable of clear mental, moral, 


or spiritual vision; atupfd, obtase, dull. 

1 Mone Aasw, Paysoned Bk. Wks. 1078/8 Maister 
Masker..is not..so pore blinde but thet he seeth well in 
dede, that y* meate which Christ speaketh of here, is oor 
sauiour Christ himselfe. 595 Dravron Leg. iv. 84 Which 
their dull purblind Ignorance not saw. bag Pavnne God 
no te 31 Mans darke, or purblinde carnall reason. 
1660 W. Sacxae Vonsuch Prof. 313 Man is such a pur-blind 
creature, that he cannot unerrin, y see a day before him. 1859 
Kisestey Afise, (1860) 1, #18 Foresight as short and as pure 
blind as that of the British farmer. 

Purblind (pzbleind), v. [f prec: cf fo 
blind.) trans. To make porblind; to impair the 
sight of. Also fig. Hence Purbli:nded f//. a. 


tr. terus’ Ghostes iv. 16 Poare blynded 
isya R. H. tr. Lawaterus 05 te. * 06 Swans Tr. 
1651 


N. Test, Ulinstr. 
blinding the ani ra [chamois), make it leap the precipice. 
Purblindly, a2. rare. 
In a porblind manner. ; 
1847 in Wester, citing Scott. 2909 Dundee Advertiser 
a4 Feb. 6/2 To advance purbliadly upon the problem..is to 
intensify the mischief. Sade: 


PURBLINDNESS. 


Purblindness. [f. Purpuixp a. + -NES8.] 
The quality of being purblind (77. cow OP 

1gg2 Hutoet, Purblindnes, Luscio. 1377 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Hush. (1586) 903 [They] cure the dulnesse or pur- 
blindnesse of their eyes with the powder of wilde Marjoram. 
1657 Tomtixson Renon's Disp. 22 A thin plate of gold.. 
cures bleared eyes, or purblindness. 1831 Carivie Sart. 
Res. m. x, fhe Professor's keen philosophic eer eey is 
somewhat marred by a certain mixture of almost ow ish 
purblindness, 18: ia Lyett in Darwin's Life & Lett. 
(1887) H1. 207 To believe the eye to have been brought to 
perfection, from a state of blindness or purblindness. 

Puroatorie, -y, obs. ff. PURGATORY, Purce, 
-er, obs. ff. PuRSE, -ER. Purcelain(e, -lan(e, 
-line, -llan, etc., obs, ff, Porcenatn, PURSLANE. 

Puroeynt, var. Prromcr Obs. ( 

+Pur charite [Anglo-Fr.}, var. par charity: 
see PAR prep. 1. / 

1393 Lanct. P. Pl, C. 1x. 169 Ich praye pe..pur charite.. 
Awreke ine of pese wastours. 

Purchasable (pi-1tfésib'l), @. Also pur- 
chaseable. [f. PurcHasE v, + -ABLE.] ‘That 
may be purchased. t@. That may be obtained in 
any way 3 acquirable; procurable (o4s.). b. Cap- 
able of being or liable to be bought for money. 

1611 Florio, Acguistéuole, acquirable, purchasable. _169t 
Locker Lower. /nterest 43 Money being the Counter-brllance 
to all other ‘Things purchasable by it. 1796 Morse “mer, 
Geog. 11. 371 (France) No public office is henceforth here- 
ditary or purchaseable, 1848 Mun Pol, Econ, ut. i. §.2 
1. 5:6 [The] exchange value of a thing,..the command 
which its possession gives over purchaseable commodities in 
general. 1879 S. Hicutey Afagic Laniernin Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. \V.234/1 The stock article of the shops.. purchasable 
for about three guincas. 

Purchase (p1tfés, -iis), sd. Forms: 4. 3 por- 
chas,s-ohes. 8. 4 pourchas, -chees, 7 -chace. 
7. 3-6 purchas, 4 Sc. ohass, 4— purchase, (4-6 
-ches, 4-7 -chace, § -ches(s)e, 5-7 -chasse, 6 
-chaz), [ME.,a. OF. por-, pur-, later pourchas 
mase. (12th c. in [Latz.-Darm.), f. porchacter, por-, 

r-, pourchassier to Purcuase. ‘The 15th c. pur- 
chace is merely a graphic alteration of purchas (cf. 
act, ice, mice), whence mod. purchase after the vb. ; 
but the 17th c. fourchace, purchasse, were prob. 
influenced by F. pourchasse, OF. porchace fem., 
a parallel form to forchas masc.] 

I. The act or action of purchasing. 

+1. Theaction of hunting; thechase; thecatch- 
iag or seizing of prey; hence, seizing or taking 
forcibly or with violence ; pillage, plunder, robbety, 
capture. Obs. 

31297 R, Grove. (Rolls) 1745 So bat men of porchas come 
to him so gret route, 1390 Gower Conf. I. 331 Forthi to 
maken his pourchas He [Covoitise,as a robber] ft awaitende 
onthe pas. ¢1480 Henryson Alor, Fad, 1946 Poems(S. 1.5.) 
UL. 145 Ane reuand wolf, that leuit vpoun purches On bestiall. 
1596 Z. J.tr. Lavardin's Scanderdeg iii.gt [The Turks] being 
scattered and dispersed. .here and there about purchase and 
pillage. 16.. Rodin Hood in ‘Vhoms £. £. Prose Rom. 
(1858) J 1. r10 Being overjoyed at the great purchase he had 


made, 1703 M, Martin Hest. fst, Scot. 299 They [two | 
| ii, She had only stopped her caprices and her purchases 


eagles] commonly make their purchase in the adjacent isles 
and continent, and never take so much as a lamb or a hen 
fram the place of their abode. 17a5 De For Voy. roxnd 
World (1840) 216 We were bound uow upon traffick, and not 
for purchase... They told us they were come into the South 
Seas for purchase, but that they had made little of it. 

+2. Attempt or effort to obtain, procure, bring 
abont, effect, or cause something; endeavour; 
attempted insligation; machination; contrivance, 
management. Oés. 

13.. Seuyx Sag, (W.) 695 Vif thou him slest, bi hire 
purchas, On the falle swich acas, As fel[etc.} 1375 Barsovur 
Bruce ¥. oe The king, throu goddis grace, Gat hale 
vittering of his purchass. ¢1407 Lypa, Reson & Sens. 2389 
Alle pleyes be deuysed By his avys and his purchace. 
1523 Lo. Beaneas /roiss. I, xxxvil. so Desyryng them, 
that they wolde make no yuell purchase agayust hym. 
(bid. 375 Y® Kynge of England made mocbe purchace to 
have the doughter of therle of F, to haue been married to 
his son Edward. 41533 — //won cxliii. 533 His nephue 
and..his men, who were newly slayne by he purches of 
the abbot of Cluney. 

+b. Hence, ‘fhe actual bringing about or pro- 
curement of any deed or event. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Barterdys vii, ar Ouer grete haste thou 
makest to the purchas of thy deth. 1513 Brapsnaw SZ, 
IWerburge u. 1832 Diuers maydens louyng a chaste mynde 
From vilany ben saued by her purchase. 

+3. The actioa or process of procuring, obtain- 
ing, or acquiring for oneself in any way; acquisition, 
gaia, attainment. Ods. 

1297 R. Gove. 12039 Sir henri of alemaine.. Wende to pe 
court of rome, to make som purchas. 1303 R. Baunngs 
Handl, Synne 605x Yn alle youre moste purchace Comb 
zoure dep sunnest yn place. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, 
Lordsh. 53 \t ys no purchas of uo good lose, but of enuye. 
c14ga Promp., Parv. 416/2 Purchase, adgutsicio. 1502 
Ord, Crysten Blen (WN. de W. 1506) 1. iv. 45 Many faders 
& moaders ben moche desyrous..to make purchases, & to 
gader goodes for the bodyes of theyr children, 1589 Putren- 
nam Lng. Poesie 1. xviii. (Arb.) 53 No doubt the shepheards 
..trade (was] the first art of lawfull acquisition or purchase, 
for at those daies robbery was a manner of purchase. 

+b. Concnbinage. Ods. 

(Cf. OF. enfant, fils de porchas, bastard child, 13th c.] 

@ 1300 Crrsor Mi. 26284 Bot he be yong o suilkin state pat 
he mai wijf forbere ua-gate Oper o spous or o purches. 


1612 


1513 Dovetas Aineis 1x. xi. e Son to the bustuus nobill 
Sarpedon, In purches get a Thebane wenche apon. 

4. The action of making one’s profit or gaining 
one’s sustenaace in any way; esp. of doing Lhis in 
an irregular way, as by begging, or by shifts of any 


kind; shifting for onesclf. 

Quots. 1570, 1571 are obscure, To live on one's purchase, 
jf. e. on what one can make in any way. To leave one fo 
Ais purchase, i. e. to shift for himself, to his own resources, 
Obs. or Se. 

1386 Cuaucer Prol, 256 His purchas was wel bettre than 
his rente, c1400 Rom, Kose 6840 To winne is alwey myn 
entent; My ee ae is better than my rent. 1g70 L.xning 
Par, Reg, The 4 of Februarye was buryed one Fookes a 
pore man that cam to the towne of his purchase. 157% 
Boxford Par, Reg 2 ae 3 Tho. Walle yt wente of 
his purchase the xijth of Maye, 1710 Rupomman in Douglas 
Aineis Gloss. & V. He lives upon his purchase as well as 
others on their set rent. 1808 Jamieson s. v., We still say, 
He lives on his purchase, of one who has no visible or 
fixed means of ‘sustenance. 1816 Scott Axtig, xxiv, 
Donsterswivel’s brow grew very dark at this proposal of 
leaving him to his ‘ain purchase’, 1825 JAMIESON 5, v., to 
Live on one's Purchase, to support oneself by expedients or 
shifts, 1t bad originally signified living by depredation. | 

+b. A pursuit by which gain or livelihood is 
obtained ; an occapation. Ods. 

1588 T. Hicxoce tr. Frederich's Voy. 14, Wf euery Oyster 
had pearle in them, it [oyster-fishing] would be a very good 
purchase, but there is very many that haue no pearles in them, 
1623-33 Fietcurr & Suiacey Wight Walker 1. i, ‘Thou hast 
no Land, Stealing is thy own purchase, 1658 Stincsay 
Father's Leg. in Diary (1836) 208 1 were very strange for 
them who practise that Trade long, to gain by the purchase. 

5. Law. The acquirement o! property by one’s per- 
sonal action, as distinct from inheritance. Also fig. 

[uz92 Britton u. ii, § 4 Purchaz pora estre en plusours 
maneres.] ¢1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lint, Monarchy ix, 
‘The grete lordis off be lande..by reason..off Mariages, 
purchasses, and ober titles, shall often tymes growe to be 
gretter than thai be now. 1463 in Somerset Med, Wills 
(1g01) zor Euery creature that I haue hadde lande of. .as 
well that which came by inheritaunce as by porches. 1523 
Frrzuers. Surv, Prol., If the owner make a true pee degre 
or _conueyaunce by discente or by purchace, 1544 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures (1574) 4 Purchase is called the posses- 
sion of landes or tenementes that a man hath by his dede or 
by his ogreemente. 1765 Biackstoxe Come. 1. iii. ats 
These three princes therefore, king William, queen Mary, 
and queen Anne, did not take the crown by hereditary right 
or descent, but by way of donation or purchase, as the 
lawyers call it, 1848 Warton Law Lex, Purchases. 
an acquisition of land in any lawful manner, other than by 
descent, or the mere act of law, and includes escheat, occu- 
pancy, prescription, forfeiture, and alienation, 

6. sfec. Acquisition by payment of money or of 
some other valuable equivalent; buying. (Now the 


ordinary sense.) 

[1g60 Piauy Yer, xxxil. 8 Bye my field, 1 praie thec.. : for 
the right of the possession is thine, and the purchase 
helongeth vuto thee.) 1611 /fd, 11, I bought the field. .and 
weighed him the moncy...So I tooke the enidence of the 
purchase. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav, Persia 337 He would 
make his first Purchases of little Jewels, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 1. 459 To sell it, and to apply the money in 
the purchase of hee lands, 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke 
Farut ii, We turned into Miss Black's shop, where I wanted 
to make a purchase. 1888 Miss Baaovon Fatal Three 1. 


when the room would not hold nother thing of beauty. | 
b. The action, practice, or system of buying 

commissions in the army ; payment made for an ap- 

pointment or promotion ia Lhe commissioned ranks. 

The system was finally abolished in 1871. ‘ 

31796 STEDMAN Savina. i. 4 Anensign’s commission, pre- 
sented me without purchase, in one of the Scots brigade 
regiments in the pay of Holland. 1837 Penny Cyl. VAL 
400/2 In the navy, in the regiment of artillery, and in the 
corps of engineers and marines, the commissions are con- 
ferred without purchase. 387% Puach 29 July ae The 
Queen, by Royal Warrant, will put an end to all Purchase 
in the army. ae ea 

7. fig. Acquisition at the cost ofsomething imma- 
terial, as effort, saffering, or sacrifice. 

1651 Hoaars Leviath, ui. xxxii, 195 Our Senses and 
Experience .. are the Talents,.. to_be,.employed in the 
purchase of Justice, Peace, and true Religion. 1658 IVhole 
Duty Man vii. § 21 (1687) 65 They that pay thus dear for 
damnation well deserve to enjoy the purchace. 1711 Pors 
Temp. Fame 515 But if septs ase costs so dear a price, As 
soothing Folly or exalting Vice. 1758 S. Haywaap Sern. 58 
Has the Son of God. .made a compleat purchase of all the 
blessings of salvation for us? . ; 

II. The prodace of the action: that which is 
purchased or acquired. 

+8. That which is obtained, gained, or acquired ; 
gains, wianings, acquisitions; ¢sp, that which is 
taken in the chase, in pillage, robbery, or thleving, 
or in war; the prey of an animal or hnuter; spoil, 
booty, plunder; a prize; in later use, chicfly, a 
prize, or booty, taken by a Piiaesit Also fiz. 

3297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1738 Of willeuol men [he] him 
gaderede a gret route, & bi het hom god inou of porchas pat 
god hom sende. 13.. Coer de L. 3759 Geve off thy gold 
and off thy purchase To eerl, baroun, knyght, and servaunt 
off mace. /bid. 6462 He gaft the ryche and the lowe, Off hys 
pourchas, good inowe. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv 
213 Yetemptid to geddyr mony or Purchas of the placis 
wyche he is sendeto. 31594 Suaxs. Rich. //7, m1, vii. 187 
A Beautic-waining, and distressed Widow, .. Made prize 
and purchase of his wanton Eye. 1610 B. josscn Alch. w. 
vii, ack vp all the goods and purchase, That we can carr 
i’ the two trunkes. 1666 Lond, Gas. No. 106/2 A Dute 
Caper..baving it seems been ten months at sea without 


PURCHASE. 


mecting with any purchase. 1694 Lutrret, Briof Rel. 
x Dec. (1857) IIL, 406, 36 of their Privateers are laid up at 
St. Malloes, finding little purchace of late. 1721 De Foe 
Col, Lae (Bohn) 313 Several other jobs 1 told him of by 
which 1 made pretty good purchase, 1725 — Voy. roumdi 
World (1840) 3 To go anywhere that the advantage of 
trade, or hopes of purchase should guide us. 
+b. An advantage gained or possessed, Ods, 
e140 Carcrave St Kath, u. 1333 Perfor, madame, taketh 
heed her-to, 1 pray, Lese not jour holde, lese not jour 
purchase, Lete mekenessedwelle wyth swych a fresch may ! 
1483 E, &, Mise, (Warton Cluh) 65 A best hath a mothe, 
but he spekkyt no3t, Of God we have that fayre purches, 
1698 Frvea Acc. #. India & P. 89 Jewellers..have made 
good Purchase by PUSADE gels here, and carrying them 
into Europe to be Cut and Set, and returning sell them here. 
+e. spec, A vessel falling to a pilot’s turn to 
conduct; also, the sum earned as pilotage. Ods. rare. 

1550 eee AISS, 211816. 3 [Ifa ship wanting a pilot fire 
a gun when passing Dover, the pilot] who oweth the tourne 
may follow his purchase into the Downes & there shall not 
he denyed lett ne disturbed [by other pilots], 1609 Cingue 
Ports Crt. Load monage ibid, If. 35 The said John is to paye 
the one halfe of the purchase unto the fellowsbipp orihe 
‘Trinity House of Dover. 

+9. Property acquired or obtained by one’s own 
action or effort. Ods. (So in Anglo-L. and AF.) 
er R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 86 We se alle day in place 
ping at a man wynnes, It is told purchace, whedir he it 
hold or tuynnes. 1444 Maldon, Essex A.M. 32, It shall be 
leefull to euery man that purchasith eny hous or londe with 
in the Burgh for to devyse his purchas. 

10. ‘The annual return or rent from land; in the 
phrase a? so many years’ purchase, used in stating 
the price of land, Also fig., in phrase not fo de 
worth (an hour's, a day's, etc.) purchase, not to 
be likely to last the length of time mentioned. 

1584 Wuerstone Afirour for Mag. 29b, The most per- 
nicious Broaker..he helpeth him to sefl free land at fine 
yeres purchase. 1625 Bacon Zs, Usury (Arb) 845 Land 

urchased at Sixteene yeares Purchase, wil yeeld Six in the 
andrea’ 1667 Primatt City §& C. Build, 21 A Lease for 
a single life is generally valued at seven pene Purchase. 
ax7az Fountarswatt Dects. (1759) 1. 11 The Earl was or- 
dained to sell these lands at nine years purchase. 1833 
Marrvat P. Simple xxix, The doctor says that, with his 
short neck, his life is not worth two years’ purchase. 1893 
Fornes-Mitcuer, Remin. ah 6 The life of General 
Walpole would not have been worth alt an hour's purchase. 

11, That which is purchased or bought. 

587 Harrison Descr, Brit. u. ix. (1877) 1. 204 Now all 
the wealth of the land dooth flow vuto our common lawiers, 
of whome, some one hauing practised little aboue thirteene 
or fourteene yeares is able to buie a purchase of so manie 
1000 pounds. 1603 SHaxs. Hams, v. i, 117 A Lawyer... 
Will his Vouchers vouch bim no more of his Purchases, and 
double ones too, then the length and breadth of a paire of 
Indentures? 1816 Ailes’ Keg. 3 June 334/2 The whole 
of that fine tract in Indiana territory, generally called 
Harrison’s purchase, is now surveyed, and will be offered 
for sale, 1884 Paz Eustace Outcast 22 With a proud and 
ea he entered in possession of his purcbase. 

mig 

1397 Hoowea Eccl, Pol. v. Ixxvii. § 1 Are not soules the 
urchase of Jesus Christ? 1807 J. Bartow Colxmd. 15} 

ere lies the purchase, here the wretched spoil Of painfu 
years and persevering toil, 1833 Cuarmers Covst. Afan 
(1835) I. iii. 158 The precious fruit or purchase of each 
moral victory. 

ec. A (good, bad, dear, 
161g G, Sanovs Trav. 17 Too deare a purchase for so 
short a breath. 1700 Dryoen Pal. 4 Ave. 1. 382 Who now 
but Arcite mourns his bitter fate, Finds his dear purchase, 
and repents too late? 1812 Gen. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 47 The 
total loss of the besiegers..amounted to npwards of 4850. 
This might perhaps be thought a dear purchase. 1857 
Boanow Romany Kye vi, She could not pronounce her 
words,..so I thought sbe was no very high purchase, 
+12, The price at which anything is or may be 
purchased or bought; purchase-money. Also fig 
az38 Penn Afaxines Wks. 1726 1.844 The Purchase [of 
this T'reatise]issmall. 1742 Youne V4. Th. v. 366 Insolvent 
worlds the purcbase cannot pay. 
III. [f. Purcnasev. 7. Cf. also 8b above.] 

13. Hold or position for advantageously exerting 
or applying power ;_ the advantage gained by the 
npplication of one of the mechaaical powers; 


mechanical advantage, leverage, fulcrum. 

rgir W. Sutuertann Shipbuild, Assist, 26 Fix. .the Post 
..with such a regard always to the Weight, that the Pur- 
chase and Security may be an Overballance for it. 1776 
G. SempLe Building in Water 54 The further it goes the 
more Power it will gain, und thereby increase its own Pur- 
chase, 1793 Smeaton Ldystone L.§ 253 The weight... was 
gaining more and more purchase upon the mast, as it heeled 
more outward, 3802 Patey Vat. Theol. xiii. § 1 The head 
of an ox or a horse is a heavy weight, acting at the end of a 
long lever, consequently with a great purchase. 1832 G, 
Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 339 The streets of Florence, 
being flagged instead of paved, are..dangerous for riding— 
the horses having ao purchase for their hoofs, 1860 Tyx- 
pat Glac. 1. x. 66 If I conld have calculated on a sale 
purchase for my foot, 1869 Bouter, Arms § Arnt, viii 
142 He might be enabled to bend his bow with a greater 
purchase. 1883 Datly News 29 Jan. s/2 Unfilled door and 
wididow-spaces allowing entrance aud purchase to the gale, 


14. A device or appliance by means of which 
power may be brought to bear with advantage ; 
any contrivance for increasing applied power; 
esp. Naut, such a device consisting of a rope, 


pulley, windlass, or the like. 
71x W. Sutnentann Shipbuild, Assisi. 37 That the 
Angles of the Purchase may be as obtuse as possible, for 


etc.) bargain. ? Obs. 


PURCHASE, 


the Facility of gaining the same with smaller Force. 1926 
Sueivocke Voy. round World 241 When we came to make 
purchases to raise her again,..[we] found sho did not han 
so heavy. 1793 Smeaton Edystone £, 198 The camped 
purchase, called the Runner and Tackle. 1820 Scoursey 
Ace. Arctic Reg. Vi. 455 We had no other means of pers 
forming this singular evolution than by attaching purchases 
tothe tce from the ship. 1899 F. 1’. Cees Log Sta-waif 
47 A derrick was rigged over the maln-hatch with a dauble 
ehein purchase attached. 

15. fg. A ‘hold’, ‘fulerum’, or position of 
advantage for accomplishing something ; n means 
by which one’s power or influence is increased. 

2799 Bueae Fr. Rev, 232 A politician, to do great things, 
looks for a power, what our workmen call a purchase; and 
if he finds that power, in politics as in mechanics, he can- 
not be nt a loss to apply it. 1809 Knox & Jena Corr. I. 
547 This may give us a purchase, by which we may gain 
over people, from irreligion, to religion, 1853 Muaut. Sases 
Beli¢f uw, xvii. (1861) 97 They diminish the amount of evil 
to be contended with, and they provide a firmer purchase 
for the power which contends with it, 1868 Linpon Sern. 
Sec. Occas, vii. (8897) 150 Tho will has a subtle but strong 
purchase over the understanding in matters of belief. 

IV. 16. atéris. and Coméd.: in sense 6, as 
purchase-book,-deed, -making, -price, -sunts in sense 
Ob, as purchase officer, system; in sense 13, 28 
purchase-block (Buock sb, 5), fal! (Faur sb. 26), 
gear, power, -tackle; also purchase-land, land 
required by purchase. See also PURCHASE-MONEY, 

3838 Civil Eng. & Arch. Srnl. 1. 148/2 With the assist- 
ance of double and single gperchasesblache c1860 H. 
Stuart Seawan's Catech. 36 Purchase or shoulder blocks 
are used for masting, dismasting, or heaving down, or heav- 
ing off vessels on shore, or anything where immense strain 
Is required. 1783 Cutamsers Cycé, Supp., *Purchase-book 
..the name given to a book..containing an account of all 
the purchases made. 
tion of *purchase-deeds in the tinte of Jeremiah is sugges- 
tive of Babylonian usage. 1898 C. Baicut Sudmar. Teles 
graphs iv. 150 Not only can the cable be cut inshallow water 
ear the coast by any small steamer with “purchase gear 
that will raise an anchor, but [ete]. 1485 in Somerset 
Medieval Wills (1got) 254, { bequcthe to Henry, my sonne, 
all my “purchesse londes that | have purchessed onte of the 
manor of Comtone. 1891 Daily News 5 Mar. 3/5 That 
they should re-open the whole question of purchase and the 
terms granted to “purchase officers, 1884 Sword & Trowel 
Feb. 49 Jesus paid the *purchase-price. 1898 Wests. Gaz. 
30 Sept. 7/2 To issue 370,000 fully paid shares to the old 
company as purchase price for the undertaking. 1793 
Smeaton Edysione L. § 122 note, The term *Purchase- 
Tackle has of late years beea applied to this kind of block. 

Purchase (pi-itfés, -Xs),v. Forms: a. 3 por- 
chas(s)i, -chasy, 3-4 -chacy, -i, -e(n, 3-6 
-chase. 8. 4 pourchase, 4-6 -chace, -chasse, 
5 -chasshe, -chaas. ‘y. 3 purchaci, -chasy, 
3-5 -ohacen, 4-5 -cohasen, 4 -chasce, -ohaysac, 
-ohaiae, -checo, 4-6 -chas, -chass(o, -ohess, 4-7 
-ches, 4-8 -ohace, 5 -cheao, 4— purchase; (5 
porchess). [ME. a. AF. purchacer, = OF. por-, 
pur-, pourchacier, -chassier, -chasser (11th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) to seek for, seek to obtain, procure, 
or bring about, f. por, pur, pour i—L. prd for + 
chacter, chasster, chasser:—pop. L. captidre to 
catch, hunt, Catase; cf. It. procaceiare to endeavour 
to get, lo procure. (The ONF, dialect forms forca- 
chter, and por-, purcacier, pourkacter, pourkachter, 
do not appear to be represented in Eng.)} 

I. tl. ¢rans. To try to procure or bring abont ; 
to contrive or devise (esp. something evil) fo or 
for a person. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 9635 pat hii ne ssolde purchasy non 
uvel be king ne non of his, 1340 Ayend. 8 He.. pet deb 
ober porchaceb ssame ober harm to obren. 422 in EL 
Deprez Atudes de diplomat. angl, (1908) 37 Yat the saide 
Johao Moreau..ne purchase ne do no noyowse thyng..to 
owre seide rewme. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 75 Wel they 
apperceyued Bape! that themperour pourchassed for 
them alle the euylthathe myght. 1483 — Cao gjb, Whan 
y seken and purchasen the losse and the dethe of yonge 
chyldren, 1549 Coipl, Scot. viii. 74 3e, vndir the cullonr 
of freadschip, purchessis my final exterminatione, 

+b. With sabordinate clanse or infinitive. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. ITI]. 162 Wherof thou thenkest to 
deserve Thi princes thonk, and to pourchace Hou thou 
myht stonden in his grace. pee Lyoc. De Guil. Pilger. 
4231 Wher thow. .dist purchace Thy temptacioun to enchace, 
a) ae Gold, Leg. 408b/1, 1 shalle soo pourchaas to sette 
suche a clothe ia thy lommes, 1523 Lo. Beaness Froiss. 
I. cx). 168 oe ED of Brabant, purchased greatly that 
y* erle of Flaunders shulde haue his doughter in maryage. 
1549 Comp, Scot, viii. 73 My mortal enemeis purchessis to 
tait my liberte, . 

2. To exert oneself for the attainment of some 
abject; to endeavour ; to strive. Obs. a. refi. 

= OF. se porchacier ‘s'efforcer, s'activer ’ (rth ¢.\) 

3292 Britton v. xii. § 3 Le tenaunt se purchace de 
Bmesurer la dowarie [érans/, let the tenant proceed for 
admeasurement of the dower).] ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 7344 pey..byddem go purchace bem best, To 
seke oper lond & lede. ¢x4go Loveticn Grail li. 331 
Pharans purchased him that ilke day..that he hadde geten 
hym An Asse. 

b. intr. 

48x Caxton Godefroy 191, 1 wote not how many poure 
pylgryms that wente pourchasshyng yf they myght fynde 
ony vytaylles in the countre. 153 Lo. Bernens Froiss. 
1. exlvii. 177 The Cardynall..purchased somoche that a 
trose was taken bytwene y* kynges of Englande and of 


1907 Expositor Dec, 498 Thedescrip- 


1613 


ar deth. 1607 Snaks. Tiwou wi. ti. 52 That 1 shold 
*urchase..for a little part, aad vndo n great deale of 
Honour. 1674 Ean Essen Let. 17 Mar. (1770) 104 Mr. 


Justice Jones purchased hard for it [to be made chief Justice}. 
+3. ¢rans. To bring about, cause, effect, pro- 
duce; to obtaln, procure, manage. Const. /2 or 


Jor a person, or with dative, Obs. 


€3330 Arth. & Merd, 216 Nil Ich mo nothing auentour, 
To purchas a folo gret honour. 1375 Bansoua Brace vit 
496 And went..to hunt & play, Forogarchas thame veny- 
soun, 1390 Gowen Con/, Prol. «29 Tho werre wol no pes 
Purchace. ¢1489 Caxton Soars of Aymon ix. 232 None 
ought not to complayne my deth, sith that I have purchaced 
It myself. @ 1533 Lo, Beanzas Huon ixvii. 231 Yo have 
founde here aa yil brother, syn he hath purchased for you 
so moche yl, 2642 J. Jacuson Trwe Evang. T. 11. 176 As 
a Priest, he did earne, and purchace peace. 1678 Sia G. 
Macwenzin Crist, Latus Scot. u. Acts Convict, (1699) 285 
Accused, and pursued be vertue of Crimes purchast be him, 

tb. intr, To arrange, make provision, provide. 
Const. for. Obs. 

1386 Cnaucea Afan of Law's T. 745 Flor wynd and 
weder Bog god purchace And rynge hire boom. 
¢1430 Lyps. Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 175 Ia every fiela- 
ship so for ‘half purchace. 1483 Caxton G. d¢ la Tour 
Ixxxiii, Lyke the lyonesse..of all her faons she loueth best 
hym that best can purchace for hym self. 1523 Lo. Beanzus 
Froiss. 1. Ixxii. 93, I trust 1 shall purchase for suche a 
capitayne, that ye shal be all reconforted. 

Id. +4. trans. To procure for oneself, acquire, 
obtain, get possession of; to pain. Ods. 

[4 1138 Leges Wilhelm. Cong. (MS. ¢ 1230) 1, xiv, Liapelur 
jarra sur lat. .que pur haur nel fait ne pur auter chose, se pur 
sun dreit nun purchacer.] ¢ 1290S. Eng. Leg. 1. 87/32 Pat hay 
Ngee pe purchace clene maidenes; with be to habbe in 

i boure, 297 R, Grouc. (Rolls) se Corineus .. wende 
alond to honti.. Vor to porchassi hom mete. ¢1 R. 
Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14463 le purchased hym, 
horow rohberye, Men ynowe, & fair nanye. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
Pars, T. ? 993 He hopeth for to lyue longe and for to pur- 
chncen mache richesse for his delit. ¢ 1460 Osency oly 38 
All thynges be which the church of Saynte Marys. .law- 
fully gi eee (L, adepta est). 1549 Compt. Scot, xii. 
too It sal ane lang tyme or the romans can purches 
Sa grit ane armye_contrar 30u, 1600 Sunrtet Connétric 
Farme t. iv. 11 The water .. purchaseth from the lead 
an euill qualitie. 1530 R. Johnson's Aingd. & Comm. 
3r4 1f..two or three united Cantons purchase any bootie by 
their peculiar Armes. 1703 M. Mantin Western [sles 287 
With these rude hooks, and a few sorry fishing lines, they 
purchas'd fish for their maintenance, 

b. To obtain from a constitated authority (a 
mandatory or permissive instrument, as a brief, 
a licence, cle.) ; sfec. in Law, To purchase a writ, 
to sue out, to obtain and issue a writ; hence, to 
commence an action. Oéds, exc. Hist. 

(1292 Bartton tt. xvii. § 4 Si le bref pay parchines avaunt 
la disseisine.) @ 1300 Cursor AM. 19606 An 
he bar breue For to seke.. Cristea men. 
fret, & Whan Macmorgh hade the kynges lettres thus 
a pene 1 Becon Reliques of Rome (1553) 238 b, 
All thoe y! purchasen letters of any Lordes court. 1849 
Macautay /list, Eng. ii, 1.153 He conld' not alienate ono 
acre without purchasing a licence. 18976 Dicav Real Prop. 
v. § 2. 222 note, ‘Purchasing’ a writ was the usual ex- 


pression for commencing an action by suing out 8 writ, for | 


which the usual fees must be paid, notwithstanding the pro. 
vision of Magna Carta (c, 40), ‘ Nulli vendemus, .justitiam 
+o. To gain, get to, reach (a port). Obs. rare—". 

22687 R. Tomson Voy. W. fd. in Hakluyt Voy. bs 582 
One of the shippes of our company..went that night with 
the land; thinking in the morning to purchase the port of 
S. Joba de Vilua, 

5. spec. Law. To acquire (property, esp. land) 
otherwise than by inheritance or descent ; some- 
times, to get by conquest in war. Ods. or arch. 

(1278 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 10f2 Pur ceo qe la terre est de 
ancient demene le Roy oul neste put parchaser par la 
comntiune ley.) 1303 [implied in Puncnaser 2). ¢ 1330 [see 
Puncnasso ff, a. 1). 1375 Bansour Srwce t. 433 Ga 
purches land quhar euir he may, For tharoff haffys he nane 

erfay. 1398 Taevisa Barth. de. R, vi. xiv. (Bodl. MS), 
pe fadir .. purchaseth lond and heritage for his children 
alwey [L.acgutrere..non desistit}. crgqas Eng. Cong. Irel, 

Alhys thoght &all hys wylle, was nyghte & day, wyth all 
ys my3ht to wend In-to Irland..to do hym yn adventur, 
lond to purchace yn vnked land. 1435 Rolls of Parlt, LY. 
487/1 The Manoirs, Londes,..and Possessions, purchaced 
or amortised. 1g§03-4 Acé 19 Hen. Vil, c. 15 § 4 Y¥f eny 
bondeman purches -. landes.,ln fee symple. 1606 SHaks, 
Ant. §& Clw iv, +4 His faolts in him.. Hereditarie, Rather 
then purchaste, 1682 [see Purcitaseo], 
tb. intr. To acquire possessions; to become 
rich. Oés. 

1340 Hanore Pr. Conse, 1342 Swilk men purchaces and 

Wes fast, And fares als pis lyfe suld ay last. i 

naucer Prof. 608 He [the Reve] koude bettre than his 

urchace; fful riche he wasastored pryuely. 1390 GoweR 
Conf. Tf. 194 Riht so is Covoitise afaited To loke where he 
mai pourchace. 1623 Wesster Devil's Lawcase w. i, 
Were all of his mind, to entertain no suits But such they 
thought were honest, sure our lawyers Would not purchase 
halfso fast. 1623-33 Fretcnen & Surecey Night-WValker 
ti, Why should that Scrivener... Purchase perpetually, and 

Ta rascal? : 

6, trans. To acqaire by the payment of money 
or Its equivalent; to buy. (Now the chief rt 

1377 Lanct. FP. Pi B. xvi. 252 And purchace al 
pardoun of Pampiloun & Rome, 1393 fdr, C. iv. 3a And 
porchace 30w pronendres while 3oure pans lasteb, 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.- Valeker 602/18 Peroniao, to purchase. 1616 
Biacr Gen, xxv. 10 The field which Abraham purchased of 
the sonnes of Heth. 16x21 Cotcr., Acheter, to buy, to pur- 


Fraunce. 91533 — #/uon Ixxxii. 253 He purchaseth for , chase, @17a7 Newron Chronol. Amended v. (1728) 339 


par-on purchest | 
crgas Eng. Cong. | 


PURCHASER. 


Ie that received money of the People for purchasing things 
for the Sacrifices. 1765 Biackstone Como, 1, lv, 214 To 
buy wool for her majesty's use, to purchase oyl for her 
lamps. 1837 Dickens Predw. ii, *We must purchase our 
tickets,’ mil Mr. Tapman. 

b. fig. To obtain, acquire, or gain (something 
immaterial) at the cost or as the result of something 
figured as the price paid; es. to acquire by toll, 
saffering, danger, or the like; to eam, win; to bring 
upon oneself, incur (mischlef), 

érqgoo tr. Secrela Secret, Goo. Lordsh, ft He pst gyues 
his good to hem pat haays no myster, he purchases no 
louynge perof. ¢q4go Loveticu Gras? alii. 475 For be that 
deth he hym Quercam, And purchaced lif to Every Cristen 
Man. 1456 Paston Lett. \. 405, 1..do purchasse malgre to 
remembre of evidenses lakkyng by negligence. tsa1-2 
Wolsey in Furnivall Ballads Jr. ALSS. 1. 335 Pat E ma 
purches hevyn to mede. 1548-77 Vicasy Anat, Ep, Ded. 
(2888) 6 [They] ‘sent eternal prayse by their study 
and canning in Phisicke and Surgery. 1680 Orway Orhan 
1. i, The Honours he has gain'd sre juntl his; He purchas'd 
them in War, 1709 Stzein & Swirr Tatler No. 68 P 4 He 
that commends himself, never purchases our Applause s nor 
he who bewaiis himself, our Pity. 1741 tr. D’Argen's 
Chinese Lett.xx. 141 At length they all ale and mado 
the Japonese purchase their Death by the Loss of of 
their Soldiers. 1978 Miss Buanny £vefina (1791) If. xxx. 
180 Dearly, indeed, do I purchase experience | ‘1871 Faze- 
wan Nornt, Cong. 1V. aviil. 483 The victory was purchased 
hy the death of Rhiwallon, 

IIT. 7. Aaut, To haul In, draw in (a rope or 
cable) ; spec, to baal up (the anchor) by means of 
the capstan; hence, to hau! up, hoist, or raise 
(anything) by the aid of a mechanical power, as 
by the wheel-and-axle, pulley, or lever. Cf, 
Purcuase sé. HI. 

From quot. @ 1625 this appears to have arisen asa nautical 
use of sense 4, with the notion of ‘gaining’, applied at first 
to hauling in a rope with the two hands so as to 'gain’ one 
portion after another, and to have been extended to haga 
with the capstan, and so at length to the advantage gaine 
by any mechanical power, 

1567 Admiralty Crt. Act xi. 29 May, [Commission is 
awarded]..to recover, purchase, wey and bring to fande 
one sonken or wrecked shipp, a reas Nontencl, Navali¢ 
tHarl MS. 2301) If. 60 b, To Durthine Wee Call the gaining 
or Coming in of a Roape by our haling of it in with our 
handes, or heaving of it in at y® Capstaine or otherwise 
Purchasing ; as the Capstaine doth purchase apace that is it 
drawes in the Cabell apace, or the Tackles doe purchase, 
and the Contrarie where wee cannot purchase with the 
Roape, Tackle, or the like Neate. s6a7 Carr. Sotrit 
Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. (1693) 8. 1 - Haga Ler. 
Techn. 1. gis W. Sutnencano Shiphritid, Alestsd. 141 
Pendants of the Main and Foremast ought to be as big as 
the Shrowds, since they purchace a great Weight of Boats 
and Anchors, 1726 Suervocne Voy. round World 180 In 

urchasing the anchor, the cable parted, and I lost it. 1768 

- Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 28 We were usually 
obliged to purchase such things as were within reach by 
means of large hooks fastened to poles. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 143 [0 this situation a strong hawser.. being 
passed under one of the arms of the snchor,..the whole 
suspension was in that manner purchased. /d/d., mote, A 
piece of strong timber overlaying the bows of a vessel, 
containing sheaves, or a roller for pos the anchor, 
1835 Manavar Jac. Faith/. ti, Purchase the anchor { could 
not; [ therefore slipped the cable, 1836 — Afidsh. Easy 
xxiv, After one or two attempts, he lowered down the steps 
and contrived to bump her Jan old lady] on the first, from 
the first he purchased her on the second, and from the 
second he at last seated her at the door of the carriage. 

Purchased (pé-11fést), pp/.a. [f. prec. + -EDI] 

ti. Obtained by effort, entreaty, or the like; 
acquired, procured, gotten; ofland, Acquired other- 
wise than by inheritance. Keove. Obs. 

¢1330 R, Baunne Céron. (1810) 87 Heritage pat lynes & 
leues to be eldest sonne, Purchaced bing mea ies, woman 
weddyng to mone, Or tille a man is strange for his seruise 
oftsone, 1483 Cath, Angi. 2904/1 Purchest (4. Purchessyde}, 
adegius, +568 Biers (Bishop's) Agk. i. 24 Unto tha 
redemption of the purch possession. 596 Swans. 
Aferck, V. ww. i. go You have among you many a purchast 
slaue. 2682 Wansurton Cae cme ee oe 
estates, ncqoét or conquét,..Strictly, acquet is such as is 
peat marriage, 

+b. Incurred by one’s act or conduct. Ods. 

r6rt Beaum. & Fe. And. Burn. Pestle wv. iii, He ts dead, 
Grief of your purchas'’d anger broke his heart. 

2. Bought with money or other equivalent. 

1823 Byron Yeon xt, Ixxvi, An English autumn, though 
it hath no vines.. Hath yet a purchased choice of choicest 
wines, 1825 T, Hook Sayings Ser, i. Suthert. (Colburn) 
44 Purchased roses decked her furrowed cheeks. 

fae A ee The sum for which any- 
thing is or may be parchased. Also fe. ? 

a 4963 Sunstone IVAés. (1764) I. 293, I would part with 
the purchase-money, for which I have less regard. 1818 
Consetr Pol. Reg. XXXII. 57 The porchase money of 
farms is estimated upon the amount of rent. r83a Haor, 
we ro Life i vie ix, erage the Pape 
money of everything here, 189 LOREW Ob. 
Reformer (reo 259 He..retained the proceeds..with 
which to pay off his purchase-money. 

Purchaser (p#1t{éso2). Forms: 4purchasoar, 
§ -oure, -owre, purchesur, 6 -asser, 6-8 -asor, 


'6-purchaser. [ME., a. AF. purchasour, = OF, 


porchaceor, later pur-, pourchaseur, ageat-n, from 
porchacter, pourchasser to PUBCUASE.) ~ 
+1. One who acquires or aims at acquiring 
possessions; one who ‘ feathers his nest’. Oés. 
Ip quot. ¢ 2386, many explain parchasowr as conveyancer’, 


PURCHASING, 


which is possible ; but cf. quot. rsgr and Puacitase 5h, 
quot. 1623-33. 

1303 R. Baunne Hasdl, Syune 1105» Y se men pat pur- 
chasours are, Pat coueyte catel with sorwe & kare. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucea Prod. 318 A Sergeant of the Lawe..Of fees and 
robes hadde he many oon, So greet a purchasour was nowher 
noon; Al was fee symple to hym in effect; His purchasyng 
myghte nat been infect. ¢1440 Partonofe 6427, 1 have 
lyued as a sowdyor A poure man but no purchasoure. 1591 

gerne Dise. Coosnage (1592) 51 Think you some lawyers 
conlde be such purchasers, 1€ al their pleas were short, and 
their proceedinges justice and conscience? : 

+b. One who procures or brings something 


about. Ods.rarem’. 

1653 Waitrizio Treat. Sinf. 
Author and purchasor of peace? 

4c, Afining. See quot. 1747; cf. CAVER. Obs. 

7 1996 in Pettus Foding Reg. (1670) 9 That no Purchasors 
shall let or stop any Miners from any Wash-trough at any 
time. 19747 Hooson Aéfner’s Dict. s.v. Mineral time, 
Purcassets fae] Poor People that daily go to the Mines, 
with their Hammers, Bags, or Penny-wiskets, searching in 
the Deads that are daily drawn and tem'd on the Hillocks, 
for nny Bits of Ore that they can find therein, /6id., Also 
Purchasers are all to go away from the Works when that 
time is expired. 4 Ps 

2. Law. One who acquires land or property in 
any way other than by inheritance. 

3303 R. Brunne Handl. Synneg453 Also with purchasours 
ry3t so hyt farep, Alle pat pey bygge, here eyrés barep. 
¢1sgo in J. R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 71 Vf anye suche 
inherytor pees essor absent them se fes [etc. 1643 
tr. Perkins’ Prof, Bk. viii. $539. 235 1€ husband and wife 
be joynt purchasers unto them and unto the heires of the 
husband of lands. 1766 Brackstone Comm. VI, xiv, 220 The 
first purchasor..is he who first acquired the estate to his 
family, whether the same was trans erred to him by sale, or 
hy gift, or by any other method, except only that ofdescent. 
Jbid, xv. 241lf V give land freely to another, he is in the eye 
of the law a purchasor. 1833 Act 3 4 4 Wits LV, ©. 106 
81 (Act for Amendment of Law of In eritance), The Words 
"the Purchaser’ shall mean the Person who last acquired 
the Land otherwisethan by Descent, or than by any Escheat, 
Partition, or Inclosure, 

. One who purchases for money ; a buyer. 

x6as Massincer New Way u. i, T must have all men 
sellers, and 1 the only purchaser. 17za AvvisoN Spect. 
No. ae ? 4 The Purchaser..pays down her Price very 
chearfully. 1849 Macautay //és¢. Eng. iii. I. 371 He was 
instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of every thing that 
nobody else would buy. goa E. L. Banks Newsp. Girl 129 
Plenty of things are not for sale until a purchaser comes. 

Purchasing (po'ilfésin), v2 5d, [-1nc1.] 
The action of the verb PURCHASE in various senses. 
In quot. 1747, the gathering of ore from the waste 
heap: cf. PURCHASER 1c. 

33... K. Ae) In water and londe [is] his purchaceyng. 
Bope hij eteth flesshe and fysshe. 1375 Baacour Bruce 11. 
379 And swa thar purchesyng maid thai, 1386 [see Pur. 
CHASER I). 1494 Faayan Chrou. v1. clxx. 164 As they wente 
in purchasynge of prayes. 1595 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) II. 733 Monye.. for the purchasing of some com- 
petent landes. 1656 Eart Monn. tr. Bocca ini's Advts. fr. 
Parnass. 1, xxxvi. (1674) 188 The purchasing of Eternity 
to her name. 1147 Hooson Miner's Dict. Sj, Sauntle [is] 
the first pee or bit of Ore that the Cavers find in a morn- 
ing by Purchassing. 1800 in Picton L'fool Afunic. Rec. 
(1886) II. 193 A fund. .for the purchasing Potatoes. 

. allrib., as purchasing power, value. 

1678 Eaat Essex Leé?. (1770) 221, 1 am not ina purchasing 
condition, 186a Sat, Rev, X111. 640/x If we could suddenly 
double the whole quantity of sovereigns and their equi- 
valents in England, the purchasing valne of each coin would 
..be rednced to exactly one halfof its former amount. 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1, iv. (1876) 137 The cost of living is 
augmented, and wages possess less purchasing power. 

Purcholis, -ious, obs. forms of PoErcuLus. 

Pur-chop: see Pur 2. 

+ Purcinct, 5d. Obs. Also 4 pursaunt, pour- 
sent, 4-5 purseynt, 5 -cynct. [a. AF. prer- 
ceyni(e =OF. porceinie, sb.fem., porceint, sb. masc., 
from forceindre:—L, procingétre, procinctus: see 
next and Procinct.] = Precincr sé., Procincr 
56.1; compass. 

[129% Bartron vt v. § 3 Hors de la purceynte del Countd 
ne est nul tenn a receyvere somounse. 1304 Year Bk. 
32 Edw. J, Tria. Term (Rolls) 261 Dens Ja purceynt de 
meisme le bois.] 13.. 2. £. Addit. P. A. 1034 Vch pane 
of bat place [the new Jerusalem, Xv, xxi. 1a) had pre yatez, 
So twelue in poursent I con asspye. [Some read pourseut, 
and explain as ‘pursuit, sequence, order’]  13.. ibid, 
B. 1385 a place, pat plyed pursaunt wyth-inne, Was 
longe & ful large. 238a Wyetir 2 Kings xi. 8 3if eay man 
commie with ia the purseynt of the temple, beheslayn. 1437 
Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 503/: The suhurbes and the Purseynt 
of Me same citee. 1495 Acé 11 Hen. VT, c. 29 § x Viewe 
of raunciplegge within the purcyact of the seid Manoir. 

+ Purcinct, purseynt, A/.c. Obs. [a. OF. 
porceint, -saint (:—L, procinctus), pa. pple. of por- 
ceindre:—L, procingére: see PaOcenh Girt about, 
enclosed; = Precinct ff/. a. 

1303 R. Baunne Handi, Syxne 8914 Ne quest take of 
endytement Yn holy cherche, ober 3erde purseynt. 

Purcoloys, -culleis, obs. ff. PorrouLiis. 

Purey, Purcyfant, obs. ff. Pursy, Pursui- 
VANT, 

|| Purdah (pid). Z. Zndies. Also purda, 
pardah, parda (erron. purdow, purder). ([a. 
Urdii and Pers. 13,2 fardah veil, curtain.} 

1, A curtain; esp, one serving to screen women 
from the sight of men or strangers. 


Men vi. as Is he not the 


ooo 


1614 


1800 Mise. Tracts in Asiat. Ann, Reg. 64/1 & urdow, or 
skreen, of a yellow kind of gauze, being dropt before the 
door. 1809 Lo, VaLENTIA 77av. I. 00 He led me to asmall 
conch close to the purdah, and seated me on his right hand 
.- between his SIRE and himself, though she was invisihle. 
1844 Kixciake Zdthen i, They passe through no door, 
but only by the yielding folds ofa purder. @ 1858 D. Witson 
in Life (1860) lise 126 Purdahs or curtains of all colours 
hung from the crenated arches. » 

b. As typical of the seclusion of Indian women 


of rank; hence fig. the system of such seclusion. 

1863 Daily Tet. 25 Nov. 8/6 As an Occidental, she will 
not like that tame bird's life inside the lattice cage and the 

ardah which Oriental wives must bear. 5893 W. S. 
Buaaexe & Evitu E. Curueu Jndian Mem, 23 The veil 
of the purdah hangs less heavily over Mahommedan than 
over Bengali women. 1908 19¢ Cené, Mar. 486 The purdah 
has been hardly any drawback to the women born with any 
talent for ruling. i. 

2. A striped cotton cloth, or other material, of 


which curtains are made. 

1868 Stumonns Dict. Trade, Purdak, an Indian cotton 
cloth, with white and blue stripes, used for curtains, etc. 

3. attrid. and Comb., chiefly in reference to sense 
1b, as purdah lady, walla [sec WALLaH], woman ; 

purdah party, system ; purdah-like adj. 

3847 Mas. Sueawoon in Life xxi. (1854) 356 Amina was.. 
particularly dark for a purdah walla, or one, according to 
the Eastern custom, who is ed always to sit behind 
a purdah, or curtain, 1894 S. S, Tuorauan Asiat. Neigh- 
bours iv. 68 Of all his [Peter the Great's] social reforms, the 

eatest was the abolition of the oe system for Russian 
ladies. x 19th Cent. Nov. 818 Purdah women are a 
comparatively small proportion of their sex. 

llence Purdahed (ps-did) a., screened of 
secluded by a purdah; curtained ; ‘cloistered’, 

83a Mas. Meer Aur Odserv, Mussalmans India 1. xiv. 
380 The hour is passed in lively dialogues with the several 
purdahed dames. 

Pur-dog: see Pur 2, 

Purdonian. Also -ion, -ium. [f Purdon, 
name of the introducer.] Trade-name of a form 
of coal-scuttle. 

185: W.S. Burron Trade Catal. Lond. Internat, Exh. 
Purdonion. 18536 H. Loveaipce Trade Catad., Purdonian. 
yk Axnction Catalogue 29 Apts A coconnut mat, cinder 
sifter, japanned purdonium and scoop. _ 1901 /6id., An iron 
curb fender and oak coal purdonium with scoop and liner. 

Purdy (padi), a. rare. Now dial. Surly, ill- 
humouted. 

1668 SHADWELL Sullen Lover v, 'Slife, one shan’t speak to 
you one of these days, yon are grown so purdy. 167a— Miser 
iv, Why you saucy fellow you, what's to do with you? Ha, 
are you so purdy? a18ag Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Purdy, 
surly ill-humoured ; self-important, 

Pure (piiies), a. (s6., adv.) Forms: 3-5 pur, 
4- pure. (Also 4 pujr, por(e, 4 (6 Se.) puyr(e, 
puir(e, § poure, 5-6 pewr(e, puer, 6 peur.) 
[a. OF. pur, fem. pure (12th c. in Littré), = Pr. 

pur, Spy It. puror—L. piru-s clean, clear, un- 
mixed, pure, chaste, etc. 
I. In physical sense. 

1. a. Not mixed with anything else; free from 
admixture or adulteration; unmixed, unalloyed ; 
often qualifying names of colours. b. ef. Not 
mixed with, or not haying in or upon it, anything 
that defiles, corrupts, or impairs; unsullied, un- 
tainted, clean. ¢. Visibly or optically clear, spot- 
less, stainless; in quots. 1481, 1652, clear, trans- 
parent. Rarely const. /rom. 

(There is a wide range of sense here, but lines of division 
cannot well be drawa among the quotations, many of which 
unite more than one shade of meaning.) 

1297 R. Gtouc, (Rolls) 184 So clene is al so pat lond & 
mannes blod so par (v. 7”. puir, pure]. /éid. 3178 Oclerleom 
wipoute mo ber stod fram him wel pnt. ¢ 1300 St. Brandan 
313 Caliz and cruetz, pur cler crestal. 13.0 4. E. Allit. P. 
A. 227 So was hit clene & cler & pure, Pat precios perle 
per hit was Py3t. 136a Lancu. P, Pi. A. tv. 82 A present 
al of pure Ri eee. 14398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xi. ii. 
(Bodl. MS.), To make pitte water clene and pure. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 11. vi. 140 The mone is not so pure that the 
sonne_ may shyne..thurgh her as thurgh an other sterre. 
1590 Spenser /, Q. u, vii. x5 At the well-head the purest 
streames arise. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 42 To have 
his minde..like unto a pure, bright looking-glasse. 3165 
Gaure Magastrorn. 7 One reads them with the pure glass 
of Gods word : the other by his own false and fallacions per- 
spicils. 1750 Grav Elegy 53 Full many a gem of purest ray 
serene, The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear. 1784 
Cowper Task 11. 508 To filter off a crystal dranght Pure 
from the lees, 1797 Encye?. Brit, (ed. 3) XVI. 33/1 There 
can be bnt one proper species of red ;. .all other s ades being 
adulterations of that pure colour, with yellow, brown, &c. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 11. 308 If alcohol be re-distilled, 
and reduced to two-thirds, you will obtain it very pure. 
This is what is called Rectified Alcohol. 1804 J. Gaaname 
Sabbath 4a The morning air pure from the city’s smoke. 1839 
Une Dict. Arts 414 A mixture of prussian blue and cochineal 
pink..in preference to a pure blue. 1853 W. Gaesoay Jnorg. 
Chem. (ed. 3) 74 In consequence of the great solvent power 

of water, it is never found pure in nature, 1860 TYNDALL 
Glat. t. xxv, 187 The snow was of the purest white, 

+d. Intact, unbroken, perfect, entire. Obs. rare. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts 716 Twenty of these hornes 
pure, and so many broken, 

e, Of a musical sound or voice: Free from 
roughness, harshness, or discordant quality; 
smooth, clear: spec. in A/us. and Acoustics, said of 
tones that are perfectly in tune, i.e, whose vibra- 


PURE. 


tion-ratios are mathematically exact, so as to give 
no beats: esp. as opp. to tempered. 

187a F. Mee Aspects Authorship iii. 44 The pure and 
most tunetul voice of Miss Clara Novello. 1873 Hate fn 
His Name vi. 49 The voice was a perfectly clear and pure 
tenor. 1889 J. Lecky in Grove Dict. Afus. 1V. 70/2 V..all 
the consonant intervals are made perfectly smooth and 

ure, $0 as to give no beats, the tuning is then called Just 

ntonation. P 

II. In non-physical or general sense. 

2. Without foreign or extraneous admixture ; free 
from anything not properly pertaining toit; simple, 
homogeneons, unmixed, unalloyed. 

Pure naturals: see NaTuRAL 30. 5. 

31377 Lanor. P. Pl. B. xu. 166 Pere nys neyther.. Pope, 
ne patriarch pat puyre reson ne schal make Pe meyster of 
alle po men, 1487 1n Surrey Archzol. Soc. Collect. IN. 
163, 1 Elizabeth Uvedale..in my pure widowhood make 
and ordain my will. 3614 Purcuas ilgrimage 1. ix. (ed. 2) 
47 In the time of Elisa or Dido, the Phacnicean or Punike, 
which she carried into Africa, was pure Hebrew, as were 
also their letters. 1642 Answ. Observ. agst. King 23 ‘Tis 
Adams pure naturalls, impure nature that makes a Subject 
covet to be a King. 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig. 
81 The Sadducees profess'd to follow the pure text of 
Scripture, or to interpret it according to the itera] sense. 
1864 Bowen Logic vi. (1870) 148, I know at once, or by 
Immedinte Inference,—that is, by an act of Pure Thought. 
388a Mincuwn Unig. Kinenrat. 130 The strain at a point 
is said to be pure strain if the principal axes (axes of the 
strain ellipse) are not rotated hy the strain. 

b. In reference to descent or lineage: Of un- 
mixed descent, pure-blooded. 

¢1475 Rauf Coiljear 20 \n point thay war to arische, 
thay proudest men and pure. 1568 GRaPTon Chee ii. 
286 ‘To people the towne with pure Englishe men, 18a7 
Roseats Voy. Centr. Amer. 1, He was an Indian of pure 
blood. 1853 J. H. Newman f/ist. Sk, (1873) W). 1. i. 24, 
I consider Attila to hnve been a pure Hun. 1866 G. Mace 
ponato Ann. Q. Neigh’, xxvii, That horse..is very nearly 
a pure Arab. A pf 

0. Law. Waving no condition annexed; abso- 
lute, nnconditional. Pure alms: cf. ALMOIGN 2. 

(Cf. cl. L. farus, unconditional, absolute: med. L. para 
(et perpetua) eledmosyna (@ 1100), AF. pure (et perpetnuele) 
alimoigne; also F. pur et semple {Montesquien 1747) 

1836-7 Award..conc. St. Bartholomew's Hosp., Oxford 
3 Feb., The which said Hospital, King Edward the third.. 
gave and granted unto the predecessors of the said Provost 
and Scholars [of Oriel]..in free pure and perpetual alms. 713 
Act 13 Anne,c. 6 § 8 To have and to hold the said Canon. 
ship or Prebend to the said Colwell Brickenden..and his 
Successors..in pure and perpetual Alms. 1818 CotrazooKke 
Obligations 151 [If] one be conditional or deferred for a 
term, while the other is a pure and simple engagement. 
3880 Mutanean Gaius 1. § 244 Sabinus and Cassius think 
that a conditional legacy to him is valid, but nota pure one. 


d. Of a subject of study or practice: Restricted 
to that which essentially belongs to it; not includ- 
ing its selations with kindred or connected subjects. 
(Often denoting the simply theoretical part of a 
subject, apart from its practical applications, as in 
pure mathematics; opp. to APPLIED 2, M1xED 7) 
‘Also said of a student or practitioner who confines 
himself to one particular subject or branch of a 


subject. 

3642 Witxins Math, Magick 1. ii. (1648) 12 Mathematicks 
..ds nsually divided into pure and mixed} and though the 
pure doe handle only abstract pny . that which is mixed 
doth consider the quantity of some particular determinate 
subject. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 14 P 5 The difference 
between pure science, which has to do only with ideas, and 
the application of its laws to the use of life. 1858 Mave 
Expos. Lex. $V.) 10 England..the profession is ostensibly 
divided into three distinct branches, viz. pure physicians, 
or those who profess to act only in medical cases; pure 
surgeons, or those who parte surgery alone; and surgeon- 
apothecaries, or general practitioners. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 

¥. 2752/2 Pure Mechanism, or Applied Kinematics: being 
the theory of machines considered al as modifying 
motion, 1903 R. B. Carte Doctors & ork iv 4 A small 
namber of operating, or so-called pat surgeons. fod. 
He is a pure physicist; he does not know chemistry. 

e. Logic. Of a proposition or syllogism : opp. 
to MopALa@. 4. - J 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic t. xxviii. 112 A Pure 
Enunciation is that in which i¢ is not express'd how the 
Parts cohere...Modal, in which it is. /éd. u. xiv. 60 A 
Pure [Syllogism] is that which consists of Propositions pare 
..Modal either of one or both Modal. 1725 Watts ogie 
It, ii. § 4 When a proposition merely expresses that the pre- 
dicate is connected with the subject, it is called a pure pro- 
position; as, every trne christian fs an honest man: But 
‘when it includes also the way and manner wherein the 
predicate is connected with the subject, it ix called a 
stodal proposition| as, when I say, it is necessary that 


a true christian should be an honest man. 1827, 1870 [see 


Mooat a. 4). 
f. Gram. (a) In Greek (xadapér), of a vowel : 


Preceded by another vowel. Of the stem ofa word: 
Ending in a vowel. Of a consonant (ass): Not . 
accompanied by another consonant. (8) In Arabic, 
etc., of a syllable: Ending in a vowel, open. 
1650 E. Reeve Jntrod. Gr. Tongue 24 .Nannes ending in 
$a, 8a, pa, or pure a, do make the Genitive in os. Jbid., 
Adjectives in 1s, having os not pure [e. g. evmazpts, evrarpte 
Sos]. 2776 J. Ricuarpson Arad. Gram. v.%4 [Syllables] are 
divided into pure and mixed; the pure consisting only of 
one consonant and one vowel,. .the mixed of two consonants 
joined bya vowel. 1818 BLomFtecp tr. Matthia's Gr. Gram. 
I. 218 Verhs pure, whose final syllable ~w is preceded bya 
diphthong. 1870 E, Aaaorr tr, ‘urtius’ Gr. Grant, 1. Vi. FY 
In the formation of the acc. sing. of Mase. and Fem, the 


PURE. 


true vowel-nature of the stem declares itself, roAtev, moAdev 5 
and the voc, sing.. contains the pure vowel stem, 

3. Taken by itself, with nothing added; ... 
and nothing else; nothing but ..., nothing besldes 
-..,no more than ...; mere, simple. 

Often in phr. pure and simple, following the sb, (cf. ac). 

1197 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 794 He eee he maste attenende 
Vor pur meseise vorfare. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints ii. (Paulus) 
1026 For pure pytte & Toy pai gret. cagoo Maunory. 
(Roxb) xxxti, 4 Many ., diez for pure elda withonten 
sekeness. 1494 Fauvau Chron. v. cvii. 8: The .ii. sonnes of 
Mordred were constrayned of pure force to seche stronge 
holdes for theyr refuge. ae 2flen. Vi,u.i 157 Alas 
Sic, we did it for pure need. 1639 Funter Holy Wari. 
xix, Knowing no more how to sway a sceptre then a pore 
clown to manage a sword, 1744 A, Cottins Gr. Chr, Relig. 
72 This distinction is the pure invention of those who make 
the objection. 1861 M, Pattison Zss, (1889) I. 38 His delay in 
setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilatoriness. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 29 That of which we are 
speaking is knowledge pure and simple. 

b. In emphatic or intensive sense: Nothing 
short of .,., absolute, shecr, thorough, utter, per- 
fect, complete. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 1917 He was..pur mesel bo & he 
bicom in is baptizinge hol of al is wo, ¢1q00 Destr. Troy 
1817 Pelleus. .sourdit into soure greme, And Priam reprouyt 
asa pure fole. 1478-3 Kolls of Parilt, VI. 36/1 Contynuyng 
alwey in his pure malice and envy. 1611 Cuaeman A/ay- 
Day v. Plays (2889) 303/1 His master hath such a pure 
belief in his wife, that he's apt to believe any good of her. 
1794 Goowin Cal, Williams 1832, 1 believed that misery 
more pure than that which I now endured had uever fallen 
tothe lot of ahuman being. 1870 Ruskin Let.in Athenzum 
30 Sept. (1905) 428/3 Dickens was a pure modernist—a leader 
of the steam-whistle Viopied par excellence. 1g0a Bucuan 
Watcher by Threshold 145 A lot of pare nonsense, 

+o. That is the thing itself, not something else; 
true, real, genuine; very. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2308 He..sede he was purost eyr 
to be icronned to kinge. /id. 8609 In a tonn in baressire.. 
out of be erpe pur blod sprong ywis. 13.. &. £. Addit. P. 
B, 704 Wel nye pure paradys mo3t preue no better. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Ant.s 2. 421 The pure fettres of his shynes grete 
Weren of his bittre salte teeres wete. ¢1q00 Laud Lroy 
Bk. 6656 We .. persed his Armure,..That it come to his 
fflesche pure. 1534 Moae Comf. agst. Trib, 1. Wks. 1162/2 
Tilthe pure panges of death pulled their heart fro their play. 

III. Free from corruption or defilement, 

4. Free from admixture of anything debasing or 
deteriorating ; unadulterated, uncorrupted, uncon- 
laminated ; conforming accurately to a standard of 
quality or style; faultless, correct. 

13.. XK. Alis, 84 Thus he asaied the regiouns, That him 
cam for to asaile;—In puyr maner of hataile, 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11, 214 Mi ladi..is the pure hed and welle And Mirour 
and ensample of goode, 1526 Tinoate Fas. i. 27 Pare devo- 
cion and undefiled. 1340 Pausce. Acolastus 1p to King 
A iij h, In suche places of your realme as the pureste englyshe 
is spoken. 1617 Morvson /fin. 1. 182 At Genena many 
French Gentlemen and Students comming thither .. did 
Eo pure French. Ha Giason Decl. < #1. (1838) V. 2 

he purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the contagion 
of idolatry. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. ii. 1. 165 They had 
been oppressed, and oppression had kept them a pore ey: 
1882 Pesooy Eng. Journalism xvi. 124 His taste, if severe, 
was pure, ] 

5. ree from moral defilement or corruption; of 
tmblemished character or nature; unstained or 
untainted with evil; guiltless, innocent; gulleless, 
sincere. Rarely const. +of (obs.), from (arch.). 
Often absol., fhe pure (sc. persons). 

41340 Hamrore Psalter xxiii. 4 He.. pat is pure in werkis 
and clen in thoghtis. 1481 Caxtou /fyrr. 1. xiv. 48 To save 
his sowle whiche God hath lent to hym pure and clene to 
thende that he shold rendre it such agayn, 1526 TivDALe 
Afatt,v.8 Blessed are the pure in herte. /did., Acts xx. 26, 
lam pure from the bloud of all men. /éid., Titus i. 15 
Unto the pure are all thynges pure. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
yutt, a ature her self, though pure of sinful thought. 
1719 Watts Hymns Ulxxxvi, How should the sons of Adam's 
race Be pure before their God? 1790 Pavey Hore Paul, 
Concl., Ilis morality is everywhere calm, pure, and rational. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vii. 1.171 A friendship as warm 
and pure as any that ancient or modern history records. 1851 
Tennyson 7o Queen vii, Her court was pure; her life serene. 
1855 Macaucay fist. Eng. xiii. IIL. 265 He protested.. 
that his hands were pore from the blood of the persecuted 

venanters, i 

+b. Applied mockingly to Puritans; also to 
Quakers. Obs. 

198 Marston Sco. Vilianie 1, i, Lucia, new set thy ruffe ; 
tut, thon art pure, Canst thou not lispe ' good brother ‘, lock 
demure? 1601 B, Jouson Poetaster tv. i, To helpe "hem to 
some pure landresses, out of the citic. 1785 G. A, Beutamy 
ae, IL, 45 ae mother, from being one of the pure 
ones, had changed her religion to that of n methodist. 

6. Sexually undefiled ; chaste. 

€1430 Lyoa. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 8 Alle clad in 
white, in tokyn of clennes, Lyke pure virgines. A 
Kino tr. Canisius’ Catech. in Cath, Tractates (S.T.5.) 209 
That blissit Marie remaines still puir virgine. 1991 Suaks. 
1 fen, VJ, ¥. iv, 83 And yet forsooth she is a Virgin pure. 
1671 Muton P. XR. 1.134. 2771 tr. Horstius’ Parad, Sout 
olin 21 Hail you, the Sea's bright Star, Who God's pure 
Mother are. 1904 /fymas A. & Af, No. 55. A maiden pure 
and undefiled Is by the Spirit great with child. 

7. Free from ceremonial defilement; fit for 


sacred service or use; ‘clean’. 
3611 Biate Eera vi. 20 The Priestes and the Leuites were 
urified together, all of them were pure, and killed the 
asseoucr. 1613 Pencnas Pilgrimage it. xvi. (1614) 199 
Mis {a Jew's} wife hath prepared his dinner, pure meats 
purely dressed. . 


1615 


IV. 8, slang or collog. (? Gries tronical), A 
general term of appreciation: ine, excellent, 
capital, jolly, nice, splendid. Now rare or O6s. 
(1675 Wvcuxatey Country HWi/e m. i, I was quict enongh 
till my husband told me what pure lives the London ladies 
live abroad with their dancing, meeting and junketing. 
1695 Concrave Love for L.¥.ii,O 1 have pure news, [ 
can tell you, pure news. @ 2730 VanapuGit Journ, to Love 
don 1. il, A alice of it {goose piel before supper to-night 
would have been pure. 1734 Mas. Detany in Vife & Corr. 
(2861) 1. Well, is it not pure that we shall meet in a 
fortnight? 3747 Gaaatcn Miss in her Teens u, The door's 
double locked, and I have the key in my pocket. Biddy. 
That's pure. 1884 Hentey & Srivexson Deacon Brodit 
t. fil, Sc. 3 (2892) 35 O, such manners are pure, pure, pure ! 

b. In conjunction with another adj.: Pure and 
.»,s:nice and. .., fine and .. .; excellently, 
satisfactorily; thoroughly (= C. 1: ef. 2 het, 
Now dial. (See Ann con). 4.) 

1742 Firtotxe Jos. Andrews 11, xiv, They [e. hogs] were 
all pure and fat. 1788 Cuastotta Swirn Lsenieline (1816) 
1V.a71 You would have been pure and happy to drive about 
in a one-horse chaise. 4 Romaine Lat, 27 Oct. (1795) 
xavil, 122, 1 saw — —, who was pure and well. 
1865 Let. to Editor, (n answer to the nestion' How do you 
dot’ in Cornwall..they say ' Pure an well, thank you “. 

ec. dial, Quite well, in good health ; = PurEy 4b. 

Bi ey Q. ast Ser, IX. 527/1 The word pure is commonly 

in Gloucestershire to express being in good health... 


| Mipptaton 


PUREE, 


Srensea ¢/ymn deavenly Love 376 All carthes gloric.. 
eit) Seema durt and drosse in thy *pure-sighted eye. 180 
Loomrizip Rural T. 86 On the “pure-wash'd sand. 
Pure, v. [s. OF. purer :—L. piriire to purify 
(with religious rites), i. purus ed 
+1. trans. To make pure; to cleanse, purify, 
refine (/t, and fiz.). Obs. exc. as in b. 
¢3340 Hanrore Prose Tr. 16 Pat saule pat es purede in 
pe fyre of lufa of Godd. 13.. £. £. Adit, P, B. 1116 Pou 
may..pure pe with penaunce tyl pou a perle wor! ¢1400 
Mauwozv. (Roxb.) xxziii 149 Pe whilk pissemyres kepex 
bisily and pures pe gold and disseueres & fyne gold fra pe 
vafyne. ¢1460G, Asuuy Dieta PAilos. go Ye must pure youre 
selfe fyrst withonte blame. 1681 T. Howxt, Denfses (1879) 
a17 As fyre by heate tha Golde doth fine and pure. 1608 
Fam, Lore wi. iil, If you be unclean.. 
may pure yourself, 1635 Hevwoop //ierarch. v. $42 The 
bo pur'd and refin’d. 5 A 
. Tanning. To cleanse (hides) by steeping 
them In a bate or alkaline lye. (Cf. Pune sd. 5.) 
1883 IVorkshop Reccipts Ser. 1. 366/2 They leat) 
are then unhaired and fieshed in the usual manner, pu 
with a bate of dog's dung. 1907 Cand, Mod, Hist. Pro- 


\ spectus oo Bating or puring as it is called, is a process hy 


* T hope, Zar, the ladies be all pure." z900 Eng. Dial, Dict, | 


B. sé. (or absol.) 

1. That which is pure ; py, poet. 

a16ag Lonce Misc. Pieces ii. Wks. 1883 IV, Her eies 
shrowd pitic, pietic, and pure. 1667 Micron P, L. vit. 627 
Union of Pure with Pure. 1873 Browniwo Red Cott, 
Vt.-cap i. 735 How heaven's own pure may seem To 
blush. 1874 ‘Treanvson Vivier 35 ‘The mask of pure Worn 
hy this court. 1898 G. Merzorrn Odes Fr. Hist. 6 Earth's 
warrior Best To win Heaven's Pure. 

+2. ‘Pured’ far: see Purep 2, Purge}. Obs. 

1gin Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 915 For lyning of 
the said Tanne weluus goune within with puyr, 

+3. A kept mistress. Obs. slang. 

1688 Suaoweut Sgr. Alsatia 11, i, Where's. .the Blowing, 
that is ta be my Natural, my Convenient, my Pure. at 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pure, a Mistress. 1735 in New 
Cant. Dict. “ bh 

4. A ‘pure’ physician or surgeon: see the adj, 
sense 3d, Afed. collog. 

1827 Lancet 15 Dec. 434/2 Do the Pures profess n kind of 
surgery in the abstract? 1843 Sia J. Pacer Let, 19 Dec, in 
Mens, vi. (1got) 148 The election of the pures in London 
was not lam told general. {Mofe, The ' pures' were the 
surgeons in cousulting practice.} 


+5. (Cf. Pune v. 1b.) Tanning. Dogs' dung 


| or other substance used as an alkaline lye for 


steeping hides. Also in comb. as pure-collector, 
finder, finding. (Also spelt fewer, pucr.) 

3851 MaAvuew Lond. Labour LU. 142 Dogs'-dung is called 
Pure’, from its cleansing and purifying properties. /d/d., 
The name of ‘ Pure-finders ‘..has been applied to the men 
engaged in collecting dogs’-dung from the..streets. /éy¢., 
‘Thereare about 30 tanyards..and these all have their regular 
Pore collectors. 1858 Simmouns Dict. Trade, Puer, a 
tanner’s name for dogs’ dung. Jéid., Pure, Pewer, 

C. adv, 

1. Absolutely, entirely, thoroughly, quite. 

In early use from sense 3b of the adj.; in 18th c. s/ang’ or 
coltog., from sense 8b; now dial, or Obs, 

1297 R. Groue. (Rolls) 1542 He bicom sone per after pur 
Bidy & wod. 1349 Hampouz Pr. Conse. 2499 He says ‘our 
r 


te dedys er pur ille wroght, Bot our gud dedis pur gnd er | 


noght’, 1394 P. Pd. Crede 170 Pe pris of a plon3-lond.. 
To aparaile bat pyler were pure lytel, c14gr Caxton 
Chast. Goddes Chyld, 89 Ut is pure easy..to folow god and 
serue hym in tyme of trangnylite. 1560 Daus tr. Sicidane's 
Comm. 37 This yere [1522] departed Reuctine, a pure aged 
man |eiate gravis}, 1710 Swirt ru. to Stella 23 Sept., 
Ballygall will be_a pure good place for air. 3750 Let, 
29 May in Mrs. Delany's Life § Corr. (1861) I]. 548 Your 
meiable and worthy sister is pure well. 1810 Splendid 
Follies 1. 78 The course will be pure awampy in some parts. 

2. Purely, in various senses; simply, merely; 
rightly; eee poet. rare. 

¢1460 G. Asuav Dicta Philos, ir Akynge shade be right 
besy and studious ‘To gouerne bis Roiaulme & his Reo le 
pore. 1601 Swans, Jrvel, M. v. i. 86 For his sake, Did 1 
expose my selfe {pure for his louc) Into the danger, 1602 
— J/am, in. iv. 158 O throw away the worser part of it, And 
liue the purer with the other halte. : . 

8. Qualifying an adj. of colour (chiefly whzve) : 
Purely, with no admixture of any other coloar. 

(Not always clearly distinguishable from wre adj.: cf, 
a pore white rose ; a rose whose colour is a pure white) 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 282 So clene & vair & pur gwit 
among opere meu hii bep, 1530 Patscr. s59/2 Pure w! ite 
sylke, toys dissine. 3611 Suaxs. Wint. 7.10, iii.2z, a 1618 

NLVESTER Spectacles xxxiv, The Lily (first) pure-whitest 
Flow'r of any. 1853 W. Grecory Jnorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 356 
Gold is distinguished by its pure yellow colour. 

D. Comd.: a. parasynthetic, as pirre-blooded, 
-bosomed, -coloured, -eyed, -mannered, -minded, 
-sighted, etc. Db. adverbial and complemental, as 
pure-bred, -driven, -living, -washed, 

1886 C. Seog Se 357 Breeding *pure-blooded 
rams for sale, 1868 Keg. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 
10 Specimens of “pure-bred domestic fowls. 1634 MitTon 
Comus 313 O welcom *pure-ey'd Faith, white-handed Hope, 
.. And thou unblemish’t form of Chastity, 1896 Arp. 
Benson in Nat. Church Feb. 51/2 Pray we for a temperate, 
a *pureliving people. 1819 SueuLey Peter Bell vv xxxiv, 
The most sublime, religious, *Pure-minded poet. s 


which all but a very small amount of the natur: 
temoved from the skin. 

+2. (?) fair, To become pare. rare. 

e1g1g SHonenam Poems iL 67 And sldey he to senne 
fatleh, Her ne moje nau3t pury Of serewnessche. 

Pure, obs. form of Porg v., Pcon. 

Pureanis, i,e. pure anis: see PuiRANIS. 

Pure-blind(e, obs. forms of Pursiinp. 

+ Pured, p/. a.(st.) Obs. Also 5 purid, -yd. 
{f. Pore v.+-zp1,] 

1. Purified, cleansed; refined. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 533 Gawan was for gode knawen, 
& as golde pured. ¢ 1400 Maunorv. (1839) x2. 217 Bordured 
alle aboute with pured Gold. ¢ 1430 vaa Min. Poens 
{Percy Soc.) 173 Wedyde the cakkelle frome the puryd 
carne. 1909 Hawes Past, Pleas. xvii. Kj b, Mercary.. About 
the more castinge his pured lyghts 1513 Bradshaw's St. 
Werburge, Balade to ye E.T.S.) 200 This delicious 
werke Thus surely sette by pured science, 

2. Of fur : Trimmed or eut down so as to show 


one colour only. (Cf. Pure a. 1 a.) 

Pured gris or grey, the grey fur of the back of the squirrel 
in winter, without any of the white of the belly, Pured 
calabre, miniver, the white belly part of these furs, with 
the dark or grey sides trimmed off. (Cf also b, and Puree.) 

Beside pured miniver (minutus varins puratus, menevsr 
puree), the 14-16th ¢, records have also wi. 9. dimidio pura- 
txt, half-pured miniver, in which a narrow strip of the grey 
colour was left at the edges. Ca Hodgkin) 

13.. Gaw, 4 Gr. Ant. 154 With pelure pured apert 
pre ful clene. did, 1738 In a mery mantyle..furred ful 

yne with fellez, wel pured. [1363 Holls of Parit, \1. 279 
Et qiils ne usent..Cloche, Mantel, ne Goune, fururer de 
menevoir purez.) 1420 Chron. Velod. cocxxxi, Pe manty! 
pb! was furuyd wt puryd gray. ¢1450 Brut 434 Thanna 
was don on the Bisshop an abbite..of fyne Scarlet furrid 
with purid werke. 1463-4 Rolls of Parit, V. 505 Their 
wyfes, may use and were the forseid Furres of Mattrones, 
ey, Letyce, pored Grey, or pured Menyver. 3503 dec. 
Ld. High Treas, Scot, U1. 221 Payit to Pyeris Mainiryng 
Maister of the Quenis wardrob, for vj tymir of pur 
calabar to the samyn, ilk tymir xxxiiijs. gos /d/d. IE]. 43 
For xvj bakkis of pured gray 1 ilk pece xvjd. 

b. ellitt.as sb. ‘Poured’ miniver: cf. next. 

€1438 Chron, London (1905) 5 Ther was putte vpon the 
bisshop a cardynall habyte off Skarlette furred with puredd. 
¢1450 dbid. 131 A firerys coope of ffyne scarlett ffurred with 
poryd. c1qgo Lovruicu Aleriin 4460 Jn the kynges tyme 
. that aftyr the schal regnen In pured & pale. 


| Puree}, purray. Os. Also 4 purree, 5 
purry, [a. AF. purée, for F. pur?, pa. pple. of F. 


grease is 


| purer: see Pune v.) =Ponep 2b, i.e. pared or 


| meneueyr, Gris, Parree, Destranlyng, 


pure white miniver, the belly fur of the grey squirrel 
in winter, used in the furring of garments, 

(In the London Letter Bks. ia AF. form prresy in ssth c 
Se. as pitey, Sarees) 

1351 Lett. Bh. F. Lond, \f, 208 Furree de Pellure come de 
Popell’ Desquirels, 
Bys des Conyns des leures. 1365 Left Bh. G. Lond, 
If. 16ab, Item q’ nul de! mister entremelle ventres de 


| calabre en furours de puree [in Lett. Bk. ene) in furnris 


furatis| ne de menever ne de Bissh |tr. in Riley Aen. 
‘Lond. (1868) 329 No one of the trade shall mingle bellies of 
calabre with fin of puree, or of minever, or of hisshes}. 
Se. Acts Jas. £ (1814) iL 18 Pat na man sal weir clathis 
of silk na furringis of mertrikis, funyjeis, puray, na ‘i 
na nane oir riche furring bot allanirly knychtis fro} 
1455 Se. Acts Yas. Lf ibid. 43 The vbir lordis of parliament 
to haif ane mantill of rede rycht sa oppinnit befor and lynyt 
with silk or fu with cristy gray, grece, or purray, to- 
giddir with ane hude of the sammyn clath, an furryt as 
saide is, 

| Purée? (piirz). ay“ ; 
pury. [F. pure (puree de fois pea-soup, 1314 
in Hatz.-Darm.), of nacertain and dispuled origin. 

Hatz.-Darm. take pwr¥e as the ppl. ab. from the OF. vb. 
rer, in sense ‘to squeeze, press out ae hers would 
identify it with OF. fords (see Poanay), from which it ean- 
not always be separated In sense : cf. med.L. burea, pureya, 
as well as forest (1231 lu Dn Cange), In sense ‘ pea-soup *. 
See Scheler, Littré, Brachet.| 

A kind of broth or soup made of vegetables, 
meat, or fish, boiled to a pulp and passed through 


asieve, Also fig. r 

1824 Byron Juan xv. taxi, : 
scribed the gibier, The salmi, the consommé, the is [rime 
way), 18.. — Lest. fo Borwles Wks, (1846) 603/2 note, This 
stanza contains the purée of the whole philosophy of Epi- 


in anglicized form 


Alas] I must leave unde- 


PURELY. 


G. R. Sims Mary Fane's Lent. 84 Mutton 
in cod liver oil with pury. 1896 Ad/butt's 
fish may be cautiously given, 
1897 15id. I. 521 A 


curus, 388: 
ce ea Pounded 
st. Me - 392 Pounded 
Rounded TaMiton or beef in purée, 
purée of potato. 
Purel, Se. var. Poratb Ods., poor people. 
Purely (pitiesli), adv. [f. Pure a. + -Ly 2] 
In a pure manner or degree: in varlous senses. 
1, Without (physical) admixture, esp. of anything 


that stains or impairs; cleanly, clearly, s tlessly. 
sgog Hawes Past, Pleas. xXx. (Perey Soc.) 97 he fayre 
carbunele, so ful of clerenes, That in thee truely dyd moost 


urely shyne. ¢1600 Daayton Elegy to Lady f. S. 65 ‘The 
anne rayes..Bent on some obiect, which is purely white. 
3824 Miss Mitroan Village Ser. 1, (1863) 120 The purely 
grey rouleau..showed its mixture of black nnd white. 1864 
Tennyson Ayluer's Ficld 458 The soft river-breeze..on him 
breathed Far purelier in his rushings to and [ro. 
+b. So as to make pure or clean; so as to 


cleanse. Ods. 
1576 Baxea Yewell 
an 


of Health 232b, Washe dilygentlye 
purelie the bodie. 


1613 Baus fsa. a ye oparely 

urge away thy drosse, 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. a7 It 
ae eely separated from its Husk n Mill. 1683 
Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xi, ? 15 These Ribs must 
be purely Smooth-fil'd and Pollish‘d. . 

2. Without mixture of anything different (in non- 
physical or general sense); simply, merely; ex- 
clusively, solely; ... and nothing else: often 
implying ‘entirely’ (cf. b, and ENTIRELY 3). 

exggo Wrll. Paterne 4219 We alle..neuer-more for no 
man mowe be deliuered.. but purli pourh 3our help. ¢1380 
Wyeuir Wés, (1880) 47 Pat pei putte not glosis vnto 
reule..bat..sympliche and pureliche to seie & to write 
reule. ¢x4go tr. De aitatione 1, v. 45 Lete no byng 
gret or hy2 or acceptable to pe, bat purely god, 1554 
Huvcoert, Races lignuido, mere, pure, Bane Syncere. 
31663 J. Davies tr. Mandeislo's Trav. 5 ‘hether they had 
been.”.set there in the air purely forshow. 17x0 BeakeLey 
Prine. Hum, Knowl. § 122 Reasonings and controversies 
purely verbal, 1883 Ginmour Afongols xxxi. 362 The Govern- 
ment daty they have to perform scems to be purely formal. 
3890 Academy 8 Nov. 415/a There were ..no children of 
origia purely Egyptian. 

b. Of degree or extent: Absolutely, thoroughly, 
perfectly, completely, fully, utterly, entirely. Ods. 
x297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1512 pe king lonede is wif anon so 
purliche & so vaste Pat al is herte onliche on hire on he 
caste, 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xu, 260 Ne [may] masse 
make pees amonges cristene peple, Tyl pruyde be purelich 
fordo, 3400-50 Alexander 187 An pe province of Persee 
purely distruye, 1585 J. Hitton Recant. in Fuller Ch. Hist, 
(3655) x. Vi. Hee ‘The said Errours..1 utterly abjure, for- 
sake, and purely renounce. 21656 Hates Gold. Kent ut. 
Serm., etc. (1673) 44 A Gentleman .. purely ignorant, yet 
greatly desirous to seem learned. 


+c. Really, actually, truly, genuinely. Ods. 


| sable. 
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31528 PayneLt Salerne’s Regi. Oijb, Many fynnes and 
skales betoken the purenes of the fyshes substance. a 1568 
Ascuam Scholent. u. (Arh.) a all this good proprietie 
of wordes, and purenesse’ of phrases which be in Terence. 
231698 Temete £ss. A. & Al, Learn. Wks. 17601. 157 Great 
Pureness of Air, and Equality of Climate. . 

3. Freedom from moral blemish; innocence ; 
sincerity ; chastity. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xtv. xxxv. {r495) 480 Mount 
Synay Bogie the mount of purenesse and of clennesse, for 
none myght come to the mount but those that were clene in 
bodi and in sonle. 1526 Tinoate 2 Cor. i. 12 With godly 

arenes. 3591 Srensea Dafhn. xxx, She in purenesse 
esuen it self did pas. shies ecirra Sion*s Sonn. Vv. 7 
Virgin pureness. 1708 H. Doowett Nat, Mort, Hum, 
Souls 149 To manage all Disputes..with..Pureness from 
Humare Passions. 1840 Ciovcn Dipsychus 1 it, qx And 
thou, clear heaven, Look pureness back iato me. : 

4. Ceremonial cleanness. 

[CE quot. 1398 in 3.] 1607 Schol. Dise. agsi. Antichr. 
ii. 78 Holy purenes from all communion with vncleane Gen- 
tiles, 1643 Mitton Divorce u. vi Wks, 1851 1V. 77 In- 
flicting death..for the mark of a circumstantiall porenes 

omitted, 

Purete, -ty, obs. forms of Purity. 

Purfle (pol), s4. Forms: 4 porfyl, -fil, 
purf(ijel, 4-5 purfil(e, -fyle, 4-6 -fyl, 5-6 -fell, 
-full, 6 -ful, -fyll, -fele, -phell, 6- purfle. 
Also (in sense 2) 6 purflue; (in sense 3) 7 por- 
fil(e,-phile, 7-8 pourfil. Sce also ProricE, [a. 
OF, porfil (¢ 1215 in Godef.), later porerfl (1316, 
aad 1611 in Cotgr, in sense 2), a border or edge ; 
= Pr, perfil, Sp. perfilo, med.L. perfilunt, It. pro- 

filo, PROFILE; prob. verbal sb. from proflare, per- 
Jilare, ete.: see PURFLE 2.) 

1, A border; esp, a wrought or decorated border ; 
the embroidered border or edge of a garment. 

In ordinary use app. obs. after 16103; revived as on 
archaism in xgth c. (But cf. quot. ¢1758 ia Purrir v. 1.) 

13.. BE. &. Allit. P. A. 216 Of precios perle in porlyl 
pyzte. 3363 Laner. P. Pl, A. tv, 103 Td..perneles porfyl 
[v.27 purfil, parfyl] be put in heore whucche. ¢ 1430 te 
Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 57 A lewde wretche to were a 
skarlet gowne, Withe a blac lamb furre without purfile of 
31440 Promp. Parv. 416/2 Purfyle of a clothe, 

limbus. @1450 Knt, de la Tour (1906) 30 This astate that 
ve use of gret purfiles and slitte cotes. 1530 Patsca, 259/2 


Purfyll or hemme of n_gowne, dort, a@13548 Hatt Chron, | 


| dfen. ViII 2b, The Trapper of his Horse, Damaske gold, 


| called also Bobbin-Work. 


1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3323 Icholle make pi sulue..Abbe | 


al pe fouyme of pe erl as bou were purliche he. 
P. Pi Cxv1.226 He bap the power pat seynt peter hadde, 
He hap pnreliche be pot with pe sume salue. 

da. Law. Without conditions, unconditionally. 

427 Rolls of Parit. 1\V.327/1 Y¢ open declaration. .sub- 
scribed pureli and simply. @1661 Furrex Worthies (1662) 
1, 183 This his gift was a gift indeed, purely bestowed on 
the colledge, as loded with no detrimentall Conditions. 1880 
Muinizab Gaius mt § 113 If I have stipulated purely, he 
may stipulate conditionally. 

8, Without mixtare of anything deteriorating or 
debasing ; without blemish, corruption, baseness, 
or uncleanness; faultlessly} properly, rightly, 
correctly ; guilelessly, innocently, chastely. 

1526 Pilger. ae (W. de W. 1531) 158 To behane you 
purely, &..toapply yourselfe to labour in the seruyce of god. 
1§37 (¢it/c) The Byble, whych is all the holy Scripture: Tn 
whych are contayned the Olde and Newe Testament 
truelye and purely translated into Englishe by Thomas 
Matthewe, 1606 Suaks. 7. * Cr. iv. v. 169 Faith and 
troth, Strain'’d purely from all hollow bias drawing. 1674 
T. Fratman Zo Afr, Faithorn 6 One line speaks purelier 
Thee, than my best strain. 1823 Byron Yuan xiv, xcii, Or 
Germany, where people purely kiss. 

b. So as to be ceremonially clean. 

1613 [see Pure a. 7). 

4. slang or collog. Finely, excellently, capitally ; 
nicely, satisfactorily, very well, Now rare or Obs. 

1695 Concreve Love for Leu. ii, You can keep your coun- 
tenance purely, you'd make an admirable player, 1712-1 
Swirt Jral, to Stella 1 Jan. Am U not purely handled 
between a couple of puppies? 1756A, Murpuy Apprentice 
a ii, That will do purely, a 1845 Hoon Lasd Man xxi 
To see me so purely drest. ¥ 

b. dial, Quite well, in good health. (Used 
predicatively like an adj. ; ef. wed/, 1/7, poorly.) 

3809 Mar, Eocewoatu Adsentee xvi. (Tales 1825 X. 321) 
Ifthe ladies’ prayers are ofany avail, you ought to be rely, 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., ‘ How's thy mam?’ ' Dively 
thank ye.’ 31857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. ii, Well 1 never t 
ee do look purely. rd THACKERAY Virgin. xxxiv, ‘1 

ope the dear ladies are well, sir?’ ‘The ladies are purely.’ 

Pureness’ (pitivinés). [f PORE a, + -nzss.] 
The quality of being pure; purity. 

1. Freedom from admixture; simplicity, homo- 
geneity. 

£1485 Digdy ALysi, (1882) 111. 322 Pis soft metell led, nat 
of so gret puernesse, 1618 Racetcu (J.), An essence..of 
absolute pureness and simplicity. 1675 R. Vavcnan Cotn- 
ae 14 ae of the pureness of the metal. 1695 Lo. 

resTON Socth, y. 240 His knowledg..remaineth in the 
‘Pureness & Simplicity of its Presence. 

2. Freedom from defilement or blemish; clean- 
ness ; faultlessness, correctness. 


3393 LancL. 


| purfle, fur’ 


with a depe parfell of Armyns. 1609 Hontano Aint, 
Marcell. xv. vi, 10 Inner garments. .beset with long jagges 
and purfles. 1610 — Camden's Brit, u. rel. 148 They cast 
ouer these their mantells or shagge Rugges..with a deep 
fringed purfle. 1730 Baitey, Purfile, a» Sort_of antient 
Trimming for Womens Gowns, made of Tinsel, Thread, &c., 
1813 Hose eens Wake 2 
Furnaced pillars. upright ranged in horrid array, With porfie 
of green o'er the darksome gray. 1821 Joanna Baiture Met. 
Leg., Lady G. Baillie Concl., Hetty skill Leaves her in 
low, or frill, No whit behind, 3894 A¢henauon 
5 May 571/2 The portrait of the gracious conrt lady in her 
raff and purfles. 
b. = PurFLING 1 (as of a violin). 

1705 Pritiips (ed. Kersey), Pure... Also a kind of Orna- 
mentation about the Edges of Musical Instruments, particu. 
larly of Viols, Violins, Re x905 Hawets Old Violins 125 
He runs his purfle into his monogram with attendant 
flourishes. 

+ 2. Her. A bordering line. Oés. 

_ 1362 Leicn A rmorie (1597) 90b, This pale was given after 
it had a chiefe ; because they were both of one colour, there 

oeth no purfle betweene, 1573 BossEwElt A ronoric ut. 27 

That terme is so frequented, because two colors, or any 
mettal or colour, be gradately inferred one into the other, 
that no partition but onely the Purflue maie be seene 
betwene them. 

+3. The contour or outline of anything; arepre- 
sentation of the outline; = PROFILE sd. 1, 3. Obs. 

In this sense app. a new adoption from Fr., and there from 
It. Soon superseded by prefsle. 

r60r Houtano Pliny xxxv. x. 11.535 Hee woon the prise 
aad praise from them all in making up the pourfils and 
extenuities of his lineaments, 6x0 Guitiim deraldry u. 
iti. 42 The naked and bare proportion of the outward linea- 
ments thereof, or the outward Tract, Purfle, or shadow of 


athiag. Jé/d., The Portraicting out of any thing vmbrated, | 


is nothiag else but a sleight and single draught or Purfle, | 


traced out with a Pensill. 1669 A. Browne Ars Pict. 83 
Draw the lines of porphile (i. ¢. the outmost stroak) ofa Face 
with lake and white. 


+b. Jn purfle, as seen from one side ; = in profile 
(Prori.e sé. 2). Obs. 

1605 B. Jonson Masgue Blackness, The backs of some 
were seen; some in purfle, or side; others in face, 1686 
Actionay Painting [lustr, 132 Cimabue his Picture is yet 
to be seen,..made in Porfil. /id. 268 All the left Side was 
seen in Porfile. 1706 Pittiirs, Pourfil, (a Term in Painting) 
as_A Face drawn in Pourfil, i.e, side-way ; a Side-face. 

Purfle (pzif'!),v. Forms: 4-5 purfile, -fyle, 

5 -fill, 5-6 -fell, -fyll, 5~7 -fel, 6 -fyl, -fulle, 
-phle, 6- purfie. Also 7 (sense 5) pourfil(l, 
pourfie, {[a. OF. dorjiler ies in Godef.), later 
porphyler, pourfiler to border, adorn the border of, 
adora, = Pr., Sp. perfilar, It. profilare, med.L. 
perfildre (Du Cange), f. L. prod or per + filum 
thread; see PROFILE v,] 
“1. trans. To border; to decorate with a wrought 
or ornamental border; es. to adorn (a robe) with 
a border of thread work or embroidery; to trim 
with gold or silver lace, pearls, fur, ete. arch. 

¢ 1328 in Red, Ant, LL. 19 Hir wede, Purfiled with pellour 


PURFLED. 


doun to the teon, ¢1386 Cuaucer Prot, 193, I seigh his 
sleues ypurfiled at the hond With grys. ¢1460 Wisdom 
Stage Dir. in Macro Plays 36 A mayde, in a wyght clothe 
of golde. .purfyled with menyver. 1470-85 MaLoav Arthur 
1. xxvii. 74 Kyng Ryons had purfyled a mantel with kynges 
berdes, 3500 Aledusine xxxv. 240 Robes of cloth of gold, 
& fourred with Ermynes, & purfylled all with precyous 
stones. sg02 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 83 
Item for blake crewle to purfulle the resys vj. @ 1548 HALL 
Chron., Hen. ViTT at4 Yhe knightes of the bath in niolet 
gounes with hoddes purfeled with Mininer lyke doctors. 
1611 Cotcr., Pourfiler dor, to purfle, tinsell, or overcast 
with gold thread, etc. @1635 Firetcuer Woman's Prize 
in. ii, Line the gown through with plush perfumed, and 
purfie All the sleeves down with pearl! ¢ 1758 W. Tuomp- 
son Hynn io May ix, A silken camus, .. Purfled hy 
Nature's hand 1 1803 W. Tavior in Ann, Rev. 1. 332 Like 
a garment embroidered in chenille, and purfled with beads, 
and seang les, and foil. 180 H. Arxswoatn Zower of 
Lond. (1864) 4 ‘The Bishop of Ely, who, in his character of 
lord high chancellor, wore a robe of scarlet, open before, 
and purfled with minever. 

ig. 1607 Lingua wv. it in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 417 This 
(Tragedus] gorgeous-broider'’d with rich sentences, That 
[Comedus) fair and purfled round with merriments. 

+b. To work (a design) in embroidery. Os. 

1601 Hotzano Pliny xin, xi. I. 392 To weave and purfle 
letters in their cloths, after the manner of embroiderie. 

e. intr, or absol. To do purfling; ‘to hem a 
border’, Cent. Dict. 

+2. trans. To give to (leaves, flowers, etc.) a 
border or edge of a particular kind; to ornament 
with such a border: in pa. pp/e., denoting the 
outline, contour, or distinctive colouring of the edge. 

1562 Buttevn Bulwark, Bk. Simfles 49h, Leaues .. 

arfled abonte with iagges, or small teeth like a sawe. 1578 

vt Dodoens u. lii.a12 The great Tulpia, or rather Tulipa 
..of colour very diners..and purfled about the edges or 
brimmes with yellowe, white, or red, 1640 Parkinson 
Theat, Bot. w, Vv. 428 Flower.. consisting of five small pure 
white leaves, pointed at the ends, and sometimes a little 
purfled about the brims, and with a wash of purple. 

8. In technical applications. ta. Zer., etc. To 
border or edge with a line of a different colour or 
tincture. (See also PurFiep fp/.a.! 2.) Obs. 

1634 Peacuam Gentil. Exerc. 1. xxvi. gx A faire blew 
deepned with Inke, and purfled with liquid gold. 

b. Arch., etc. To ornament (the edge or ridge of 
any structure) with crockets, ete. : cf. PURFLED 3. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers U1. vi. 108 All the edges [of the 
mitre] were purfled with a border of exquisitely-wrought 
crockets in silver gilt, 1852 /dd, IIT. i. 390 To this chest 
[shrine] the goldsmith..gave an architectural form: it had 
.-its tall crest purfled with knobs of sparkling jewels to ran 
along the ridge of its steeply-pitched roof. Pe. 

ce. To adorn (the back or belly of a violin or 
other instrument) with a border of inlaid work: 
see PURFLER, PURFLINO 1¢, 

4. In vagne or extended sense: To adorn, orna- 
ment, beautify. 

¢1470 Hexryson Afor, Fab. vin., Preach. Swaltow ix, 
Flouris..Quhilk.. Phebus with his goldin bemis gent Hes 
pare and payntit plesandly. 1393 Greene Ufst. Courtier 

ij, A nose, Autem nose, purphled pretiouslie with pearle 
and stone like a counterfait worke. 1615 Crooks Body of 
Man 94 The close Meshes whereof, are purfled with curled 
veines. 1871 R. Exxis Catudius i. 2 Who shall take thee, 
the new, the dainty volume, Purfied glossily, fresh with 
ashy pumice [arida modo pumice expolitum)? 

+5. trans. To draw in profile, to ontline; to 
draw. Also aésol. or intr. Obs. 

1601 Hotiano Pliny xxxv. x. (1634) HI. 539 Apelles. chad 
no sooner pourfiled a little about the visage, bot the kin: 
presently tooke knowledge there by of the partie that ha 
played this paoke by hin. /éid. xii. 551 [She] used ordin- 
arily to marke upon the wall the shaddow of her lovers [ace 
by candle light and to penrfill the same afterwards deeper, 
that so shee might enjoy bis visage yet in his absence. 

Purfled (pi-uf'ld), 27/. a1 [6 prec. + -ED1.) 

1. Bordered; esd. baving a decorative or orna- 
mental border; bordered with embroidery, gold 
lace, fur, etc, ; fringed ; in vaguer use, embroidered, 
decorated, Also fig.- 

61470 Compl. Christ 284 in Pol, Rel, & L. Poems (x866} 
178 What shalle than prophyte pi Yaa purfylled? 520 
Treat. Galanni 14x So many purfied garmentes furred with 
non sequitur With so many penyles purses hath no man 
sawe, 1600 HoLLanp Livy vu. i. aso All of the Patritij, 
sitting like Consuls, with their purfled and pourpled long 
robes in yvorie chaires of estate, 1634 Mitton Comms 995 
Flowers of more mingled hew Then her purfi'd scarf can 
shew. 31737 Parnett Afise, (1807) 30 The purfled border 
deck'd the floor with gold. 3870 Rosserm Poems, Fenny 
317 But most your roses die, and those Their purfled buds 
that should uaclose ? 5 P 

b. ¢ransf. Of a person : Decorated with purfling. 

1363 Lanc. P, PZ. A. 11.9 Penne was ] war of n wommon 
wonderliche cloped, Purfylet with pelure be ricchest yppon 
eorpe. ax4go Kut, de la Tour (1906) 30 Thus she shall be 
beter purfiled and furred thaone other Indies and gentill 
women, 1901 Westin. Gas. 23 Oct. 2/1 The Austrian 
knights with mace and battle-nxe, the plumed and purfled 
Landoogts from Bern. 

+0. transf. Applied as a border. Ods. 

1652 Cottier in Senlowes’ Theopk. Pref. Verses, But 
brighter Theophil behold, Whose Vest is wrought with 
purfied Gold, . A 

+2, Her, Said of a charge having a bordering 
line, or a border or edging of another tincture ; sce 


also quot. 1868, and cf, PURFLEWE. Ods. 
1562 Laie A rontorie (1597) 91 The Fesse was first, & then 
the Cantone was giuen in rewarde. Being of one colour, 


PURFLED. 


they are nal purfled. /did. 180 b, iii Chevernes, Humettes, 
counterchanged, Purfled Argent. Ye cannot say bordured, 
hecause nothinge may be hordured, that is umette wtia y+ 
Escocheon. Cussans Her. (1882) 129 Purfed: when 
npplied to a Maatle, implies that it is lined or guarded with 
furs nad when to Armour, that the stads and rims are of 
nnother metal, 

3. Arch., etc. (Sec quots.) 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. Gloss. 591 Purfied, 
ornamented in a manner resembling drapery, embroidery, 
or lace-work, 284a-7a Gwitt Archit, Gloss., Purfled. 
3843 Crvil Eng. & Frnt. Vi. sab, The tall’ and 
narrow south transept, with its.. flying nad attached 
huttresses, perforated parapets, and purtled pinnacles. 

+4. vaguely. Variegated. Obs. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 110 b, So thou dost line the earth 
With purfeld streames of blew and white. 

Purrfled, p/. 2.2 Sc. rare, ‘Short-winded, esp. 
in conseqnence of being too Insty’ (Jamieson 
1808-24) ; plethoric. 

3826 J. Witson Noct, Amdr, Wks. 2855 I. 15 The lan. 
gaage is out of condition—fat and fozy, thickwinded, purfied 
nad plethoric. 

Purfler (psflar). [f. Purrnev.+-er1,] One 
who purfles; sfec. one who inlays the ornamcnia- 
tion in violins. 


3883 Grove Dict. Mus, IU. 53 The prince of purflers was | 


Stradivarius, 

+t Purflewe,a. //er. Obs. Also6 -ffleu, 7-8 
-flew. [Obscurely f. PURFLE v, or sb.; app. orig, 
purflewé.] Having a bordure of a fur. 

1562 Leicn Armorie 190b, The first is plaine,..commonly 
called embordured...The vii is termed purfflea, which is, 
when that the bordure is occupied with anye of ihe nine 
furres afore rehersed. 1610 Guitum Heraddéry wv. (1611) 
19 A bordure purflewe, Verrey. 
purflewe is common to all the furres before handled so often 
as they are vsed ia bordures. 1725 Bradley's Fans. Dict. 
s.v. Sordxre, Uf the Bordure consists of Ermias, Vairy or 
any of the Furs, the Term is, Purflew of Ermins, 

So + Pu'rflewed £//. a. Obs. 

2868 Cussans fer. (1882) 68 Armorists formerly used 
several distinctive terms in blazoning a charged Bordure, to 
signify the nature of such acharge: as Emalwron, if charged 
with Birds ;..and Parflewed, if composed of a Fur. This 
method is now obsolete. 


Purfling, vi/. 5b. [f. PuRFLE v. +-1nG LJ 


1. Bordering, es. the ornamenling of the edge 


or border of anything; also concer. ornamcntal 
bordering work, trimming, furring, fringing, etc. 

£388 Calverley Charters (1904) 204 Pur j furrure de gray 
pur mesme la goune oue la perfulyng du mesme et Ja lynure 
du chaperon, 1483 Wardr. Ace. in Antig. Rep. (1807) I. 
45 To the furring of every haraeys aad purfiling of every 
gadell, Parse0o Assembly of Ladiet 527 Vhe coller and 
the veat, Lyk as ermyne is mad in purfeliag. 16x21 Cotca., 
Pourfilenre, purfling ; a purfling lace or works baudkin- 
worke; tinselling. 1849 James Woodman itt. xii, 236 
Especially where slashings and purfftiag..are out of sym- 
metry. 1904 MWestin. Gas. 14 may 13/a Where is the hood 
and the volupere, Wimple and coif with their purfilings? 

b. Arch. The ornameatation of an edge or 

ridge: see PURFLE v. 3b. 

7849 Rock Ch. of Fathers V1. 106 A purfling of crockets 
in silver. . ‘ i 

©. The inlaid bordering or marginal decoration 
with which the backs and bellies of violins and 
the like are often finished. 

2848 J. Bisnor tr. Offo's Violin i, note, Some authors 
meation only two strips for the purfling, in which case the 
number of pieces would be reduced to ra, 1884 Hawes 
Musical Life \, 228 The purfling, more or less deeply em- 
bedded, emphasizes the outline of the violin. 1¢ iscomposed 
of three thia strips of wood, eboay, sometimes whalebone, 
the centre of two white strips. 1892 W. II. C(umaines] in 
Athenzum 1 Oct. 457/3 seveateenth century viol di 

amha.,remarkable a its beautiful ‘ purfling * of ebony and 
ivory. atirtd, 2 Miss Hanraven faterplay 265, 1 
noticed how well he used the purfling chisel, 

+d. vaguely. ? Decking, adornment. Oés. 

2615 Bratawait Straserse (1878) rg Pritty-fac'd diuell 
«that infects the heart, With painting, purfliag and a face 
of Art. 1630 — Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 60 To spend the 
whole Morne till the Mid-day in tricking, trimming, paint: 
ing and purfling. ? 

+2. Her, A border or contour line. Ods. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry wi. xi, 130 They be aot incorpo. 
rated one with another, but are diuidedly severed by inter. 
posing the purflings. 1688 R. Horma Armoury itt. 148/2 

urfling, Hatching with a Pencill, as Herald Painters finish 
up their Work, s 

+3. Drawing in outline, outlining. Cf. PROFILE. 

r6or Horranp Pliny 11. 525 As for the Greeke writers,.. 
ey all doe jointly » hy in this, That the first pourtrait was 
nothing els but the ¢ pourfling and drawing onely the 
shaddow of a person. 

Purflue, obs. var. PoRFLE sé. (sense 2). 

Purrfly, 2. ?Sc. rare. = PurFLED ff/. a.2 

~~ Cantyre Afise. Est., Johuson (1872) 1V. 94 The 
purfly, sandblind lubber nnd blubber, with bis open mouth, 
nad face of bruised honeycomb; yet nolrendy dominant, 
imperial, irresistible] 183a — Mote B&. 18 Jan., in Froude 
Lf (1882) 11. 931 A very large, purfly, flabby man. : 

+Purgable, 2. Os. rare. [ad. L. purgabilis, 
f. purgare to Purce; see -ELE. Cf. PURGEABLE.] 
Capable of belng, or that has to be, purged. 

ts8a N. T. (Rhem.) « Cor. iii. 13 note, Whosoever hath 
aay impute matter of Venial sins or such other dettes to 
Gods iustice paiable & purgable, must Into that fire. 

+Purgament. O¢s.. [ad. L. purgament-um, 
{. purgare \o Cleanse, PURGE: s¢e -MENT.] 

Vou, VII. 


Note heere that thisterme | 


' mnoise, 2 


1617 


J. That whlch Is removed or rejected in the pro- 
cess of cleansing; sfec. that which is excreted 
from an animal ; excrement; filth, offscourings. 

1597 J. Kinc On Jonas (1618) 295 1a the.. bowells of the 
fish,.. where what nutriment hee [Jonah) had amiddest 
those purgameats nad superfluities, the Lord knoweth. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ix. $5 For the humors, they 
are commonly passed over in Anatomies, as purgaments, 
whereas fete.h, 1609 J. Rawninson Fishermen Be the ver 
paring, and filth, and pr eet and off-scouriag of all 
things. 1676 Hoanes //iad 1, 298 And then Atrides th’ 
army purify'd, And threw into the sea the purgament, 

b. transf, An outgrowth; = Excrement? 1. 

1650 Bunwer Anthropomet. it 48 These calumnies..that 
hairs are n Purgament of the body altogether unprofitable. 

2. = Purcation tb. rare. 

1650 Bucwen Anthropomet, xii. 131 The Beard, serves 
not for ornament, -nor for a covering, nor for purgameat. 

3. That which purges; a purge, purgalive. rare—°, 

2828 Weastar, Purgament, a cathartic. Bacon. 

(Prob, due to a misuaderstanding of quot, 1605 in t.] 

+ Purgate, v. Obs. rare". [f. L. purgat- 
ppl. stem of purgdre: see Purce vt and -aTe 3 5, 
‘rans, To purge, purify. 

1995 W. Tavior in Monthly Rev, XVUL 129 It is b 
means of fear and pity that the passions are to be pean, 

Purgation (poagél fon). Also 6 pour-; 4-6 
-acion, fa. OF. purgacton (1ath c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L, purgatién-em, n. of action from 
purgadre to Puro£.] The action of purgiag. 

1, The clearing away of impurities; the cleansing 
of anything from impare or extraneous matter; 


| parification, 


1412-20 Lync. Chron. Troy m. 749 Pat it [sc. the river 
Xanthus) made a ful purgacioun Of al ordure & fylpes in 
pe toun. 1: 
A purgation of these thynges. 161a Woooatt Surg. Alate 
Wks. (1653) 273 Purgation like to ee ae is the clarifi- 
cation of smpure liquor, having a thick sedement and spume 
hy decoction. 1756 Monitor No. 74 II. ars Such a total 
purgation of i mead stable. .might possibly excite too great 

inxnéy Trav, rance 237 A ceatury will 

pass before Lyons will recover itself from this Jacobia pur- 
gation. 

b. spec. The discharge of waste matter from the 

hody; excretion or evacuation; now only theevacaa- 

tion of the bowels, esp. by means of a cathartic; the 


administration of cathartics; purging. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 482 Alsa It is lyk to 
poycion men takis fore purgacioae, ¢1386 Cuaucer Wife's 
Prot, 120 Maade for purgacioun Of vryne. 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr, UW. XX. 110 ther waters..the whiche .. make 

rele Poreneions to somme PS le. 7548 Hate Chror., 

Ten. VIIE 194), Vor very feblenes of nature caused by 
purgacions and vomites. 1607 Torser. Four Beasts 
426 Purgations is defined by the Physitiaas, to be the empti- 
yag or voiding of superfluous humors, anaoyiag the bod 
with their evill quality. x Allbutt's Syst. Aled, VU. 
474 Promoting purgation and diuresis. 

+c, Menstruation; 7/, catamenia. In quot. 1555 
applied to the lochia. Ods. 

1555 EDEN Decades 208 When they are delyuered of theyr 
children, they go to the ryuer and washe them, Which 
doone, theyr blade and purgation ceaseth iminediatly. 
1577 B. Gooca Heresbach's Hutdb. ty. (1386) 190b, The 
roote..is good ngainst..strangurie, and restraint of womens 
Purgations. 1645-s2 Boate Ire. Nat. Hist. (1860) 141 
Among the women there nre severall found, who do retain 
aot only their customary purgations, but even their fruit- 
fulness, above the age of filty yeares, 1737 Wiiston Yose. 

Aur We xix. Rachel .. said that her natural purgation 

iadred her rising up. : 

2. Ceremonial or ritual cleansing from defilement 
or uncleanness; = PURIFICATION 3. 

238a Wveur Luke ii, 22 Aftir that the dayes of purga- 
cioun of Marie weren fulfild, vp Moyses lawe. 14.. //ymen 
to Virgin in Tundate's Vis, (1843) 127 The dayes passed of 
thi purgacion To fullfyll the poe of the law, agra 
Ken Hymns Evang, Poet. Wks, 1721 1. 63 The All-wise 
God.. Ordain'd Purgation Ritual, to show That nothing 
Cleaa cou‘'d from Uncleanness flow. 1769 Biacxstone 
Come. VV. xiv, 187 Even the slaughter of enemies required 
a solemn purgation among the Jews, i 

3. Moral or spiritual cleansing; purification by 
the destruction or removal of sin, guilt, or any 
evil; freeing from moral defilement or corruption, 
from the taint of heresy, ete.; see. in A. C. Ch, 
the purification of the soul ia Purcatory, 

1382 Wvewie “ed. i 3 The which..makynge pargacioun 
of synnes, sittith on the rizthalf vp mageste in hiz thingis. 
¢1450 tr. De /niitatione 1, xxxii. 101 A praier for purga- 
cion of herte and hevenly wisdom. 1483 Monk of Evesham 
(Acb.) 64 A regyon where the sas the whiche hadd done 
her purgacyon in purgatorye joyfully restyd. rg0q4 Atxys- 
son tr. De Jomnitatione 1. xxiv. 174  pourgacion therof 
[from sia] with the fyre of Pourgatory. 1598 Baacriry 
Felic. Man v1, (1603) 599 Hierocles saith that religion is the 
studie of wisdome, consisting in the purgation and perfec- 
tionof life. 168a Nonrats //icrocles 89 The former is effected 
by the purgation of Opinion, 1703 Burxitt On NV. T., 
Luke xi. 40 The inward purgation of their hearts and con- 
sciences from sin and uncleanness, 1838 Prescort Ferd, § 
Jz, (1846) I. vii. 325 The purgatioa of the land from heresy, 

4, The action of clearing oneself from the accusa- 
tion or suspicion of crime or guilt. Obs. exc. Hist, 

Canonical purgation (ic. as prescribed by the canon law), 
the affirmation on oath of his innocence by the accused in 
a spiritual court, confirmed by the oaths of several of bis 
peers. Vulgar purgation, a test by the ordeal of fire or 
water, or Ws wager of battle, ; 

(1325 Mirac. Si. Willelmd in Hist. Ch. York (Rolls) 11. 


542 Adjudicata fuit et purgatio ferri candentis, secundum 


Brief Exam, ****" ivb, Vou woulde make | 


PURGATORIAN, 


consueludinem regai.] Ye1g00 Plex, 
n man be falely famed, And wolde make 
Faavan Chron. vt cox. (1516) 1 


wtan's Tale 342 Uf 
rgacioun. 1494 
b/a She [Queen Emma] was 


, blyadefelde and lad vato the place bytwene ii. men, where y* 


, these English hence. 


Iron laye glowynge hote, and passed the .ix, sharys vnhurte. 
Than at laste she sayd good le, whaa shall I come to 
the place of my purgacion? 1545 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 
log [oj mak his purgatioua of the suspicioun that tha have 
aganis him. 1600 Suaxs, 4. V. /. v. iv. 45 If any man 
doubt tbat, let hlm put mee to my purgation, 611 — 
Wint, T. a ii. 7 We.. Proceed ia lustice, which shall have 
due course, Even to the Guilt, or the Purgation, 1637 
CoweLt png a,v., Purgation Is either Canonicall or 
vulgar. t6s7 Lp. Sratcxcann in Burton's Diary (1838) 11. 
149 (Ee) said indeed it was more than the Cocittitioa, 
which puts a man upon his own purgation. 1768 Bracnstome 
Corre. IT. xxii, 342, 1788 Painstizy Lect, Hist, v. 
xlviil. 361 The oath of purgation was substituted in the 
place of battle, 1868 Fareman Norm. Cong. II. App. H 
695 If she [Queen Emma] will niake a double purgation, if 
she will walk over four hurning shares for herself, and five 
for the Bishop, her innocence shall be allawed. 

+5. An agent or means of purging or cleansing. 
a. An apertent medicine; a purgative. Obs. 

14.. in Red. Ant.1. 195 The body most purget ben. .wyth 
summe gode purgacion That is of hot complexion, 1527 
Axpaew Brunswyhe's Distyli, Waters Dj, After that they 
shall take a stronge purgacyon. 1542 J. Hrvwooo Prov, 
(1867) 33 Ve would. .geve mea purgacion, Mut Iam laxative 
faough. 1697 PAr/, Trans. XIX. 403 She Recovered by 
Emetiques and Purgations, 

+b. That which cleanses from sln or defile- 
ment, or from anything evil or noxions. Obs. 

a 1933 Faia Answ, to Gardiner Wks, (1573) 55 But our 
perfite purgation is the pure bloud of Christ. 1s81 Mevt- 
caster Positions xiii, 275 To give schooles a purgation to 
voide them of some great inconueniences. 

6. alttrib., as purgation-house: see quot. 

r64a Davenant Unfort. Lovere 1. i. (1643) 4 The Lady 
-.was Arrested .. by the Officers Of the Purgation house, 
and thither seat To suffer for unchastity. /é:d. 6 The new 
purgation house, where witnesses Have severally depos‘d 
she was unchaste. ‘ 

ative (pogitiv), @. and sé. [a. F. 
purgatr, -tve (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Jate L. 
furgalrv-us purgalive, f. ppl. stem of L. purgare 
to cleanse, PURGE: sec -IVE, -ATIVE.]} 

A. adj. Having the quality of purging. 

1. Med, Causing evacuation of the bowels; 
cathartic, aperient. 

erqoo tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 96 Stryngthe 
digestyf, and purgatyf, 1538 Evvor Dict, Catharctica, 

urgatiue medicines, 1605 Saaks. Sfacd. v. tik $5 What 

ubarb, Cyme, or what Purgative drugge Would scowre 
1631 qe Nat. Bathes vii. (1669) 
8 ‘The purgative faculty o' Medicines. 173a ArautanoT 
ules of Diet in A diments, etc. 248 The Juice of an unripe 
Cucumber is purgative. 1843 R. J. Gaaves Syst. Clin. Med. 
xxx. 416 A purgative pill was administered. : 

2. Cleansing or freeing from defilement, evil, 
sin, or guilt; + of or pertaining to BHP ALOT (1605). 

1605 Brit Afotives Romish Faith 102 The great per- 
plexitie of papistes, concerning this their purgative imagi- 
Nation. #675 Trauzane Car, Ethics 354 Among the ver- 
tues some are purgative, and some are perfective, 1856 
R. A. Vaucuan Mystics (1860) 11. 1x. ii. 128 A certain time- 
honoured division of the mystical Pe iato Purgative, 
Illuminative, and Unitive, 1896 CK. Pat tr, Huysmans’ 
En Route ut. v. 240 This idea of a purgative life after death 
is so natural. that all religions assume it. 


B. sé. 1. Acathartic or aperieat medicine which 


provokes evacaation. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 491 Setting stronger poysons, or pur- 

atives, hy them. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. ips qo 

mall quantities of salt and water, or somo other mild par- 
gative, 1838 T, Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 433 We 
prefer cold drawa castor-oil as a purgative. 

2. Any cleansing or purilying agent or means, 

1701 Dz For 7ruedorn Eng. v 230 Civil Wars, the com- 
mon Purgative Which always use to make the Nation thrive. 
17a Appison Sfect, No. 507 Pt Plato has called Mathe- 
matical Demonstrations the Catharticks, or Purgntives of 
the Soul. 

Hence Pargatively adv., Purgativeness, 

1847 Wester, Purgatively. 1727 Batray vol 11, Pxr- 
fativeners, purging, purifying, or cleansing Quality. 

+ Purga‘ter. Obs. rare". [a. late L. purgd- 
tor 9 cleanser, agent-n. from L, purgdre \o Puras. 
Cf. F. purgateur (16th ye) A purifier, 

tcxes Two Treat. Chr, Priesth. (1847) 11, 197 He 


ro in the pri da pal 
eis our great purgator in the primary and most princi 
sense of ie, word. 


Purgatorial (pi1ghtd~ridl), a. [f late L, prer- 
gailori-usormed.L, purgatori-um (see PORGATORY., 
sb.) +-aL.] Ofa spiritually cleansing or parifying 
quality; also, of, pertaining to, or of the natare of 
pe mS 3 

61450 Mirour Saluaciown 3026 So differences fire werldly 
fro ix purgatoriale. 1632 Lrtncow Trav, x. so Now 
leauing Prodigalls to their Purgatoriall Postings. be 
H. Re Revol Fokn Baft. w. v. 258 If any class need 

Agent, purgatorial test, the peblicans required it. 1880 
E hi. Prumeree in Diet, Chr, Biog. 11. 1953/1 His (Augus- 
tine’s] own view of a porgatorial punishment for the baptized. 

Purgatorian (paigitd-rlin), a. and 36. rare. 
[f. med.L. purgalari-um Poxoatorr $d. + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or relating to par- 
; torial, 
oe us ietf, Dorms. (1632) 314 Their Pur- 


Craxantnonr Vigi 
getoran fire, their five new-found proper Sacraments, con- 
i; 


ity of work Su tion, and ao armic of like 
heesite. 1687 Advise to Testhelders xi. in Third Colt. 


PURGATORIOUS. 


When all the Purgatorian flames have 
past. 184: J. H. Newman Tract XC 25 Another plese) 
urgatorian, but not Romish, is that said to be maintaine 

y she Greeks at Florence. 

B. sé. A believer in purgatory. 

asso Image [pocr. wv. 191 in ‘Skeltou's Wes. (1843) 11. 
441 So be ther Sophrans,.. Purgatorians, Chatomerians, An 
Ambrosians. 1772 (Mar.) JoHNSON in Boswell, We must 
either suppose that passage to be metaphorical, or bold, 
with many divines and all the Purgatorians, that departe: 
souls do not all at once arrive at the utmost perfection. 1839 
Jj. Rocers Antipapopr. 27a Important to be upheld by the 
rigid purgatorian. 

b. A soul in purgatory. 

1607 R. C{arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 304 The 
soules of those poore Purgatorians.. returned backe. 

+Purgato'rions, 2. Oss. rare—’. [fas prec. + 
-0us.] longing to or connected with purgatory. 

1653 Mitton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 372 To som such pur- 
gatorious and superstitious Uses. 

Purgatory (pe sgateri), sé, Forms: a. 3-7 
purgatorie, 4-5 -tori, 5~6 -torye, 4- purgatory ; 
(also 4 purcatorie, 4-6 -ory, 6 pourgatory). 8B. 
4 purgatore, 4-6 -toire, 5 -tor. (ad. med.L. pr7- 

galdri-um (in St. Bernard ¢ 1130, in sense ‘a means 
of cleansing’), absol. use of neuter of purgarord-us 
adj. cleansing, purifying, f. pergdre to cleanse, 
Porce. Perh. immed. a. AF. purgatorie (Godef. 
Compt.) = OF. purgatoire, whence the B forms.] 

1. A condition or place of spiritual purging and 
purification ; sfec. in Roman Catholic belief, a 
stale ‘in which souls who depart this life in the 
grace of God suffer for n time, because they still 
need to be cleansed from venial sins, or have still 
to pay the temporal punishment due to mortal sins, 
the guilt and the eternal punishment of which have 
been remitted’ (Cath. Dict.). 

aizas Aucr. R. 126 Anhonged, oder ine purgatorie, oder 
iSe pine of helle. a@1300 [see Fire A. rc}. 1340 Ayend. 
73 Purgatorie pe ssel seawy hou god elenzep veniel zenne. 
136a Laxci. P. PLA. x1. 248, I shat punisshen in purcatory 
or in be put of helle Eche man for his misdede, 1390 GowEk 
Conf. \. 207 The man which lith in purgatoire. ¢ 1425 
Wryntoun Céron. v. xiv, 5510 Morys..askyt in his prayere 
Pat he sulde noucht de befor Pat her he tholit his purgator. 
1426 Lyoc. De Guilt. Pilgr. 22876 Prayer abreggeth pur- 

atory. 1§a6 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 207 Aboue this 
lowest hell there is another hell called purgatory. 1§34 in 
Lett, Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 36 He wold prove 
pureatory by a_certayne vers in the Saulter. 1s6a Articles 
of Religion xxii, The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory 
. isa fond thing vainly inuented. 1626 Burton Anat, Med. 
it. iv. t. iii. (ed, 2) 522 Purgatory, Limhus Patrum, Infan- 
tum, and all that subterranean Geography. 1661 Biount 
Glossogr. (ed. 2) sv. The Council of ‘lrent, Sect. 15. de- 
fines, that there is a Purgatory, and that the souls detained 
there, are benefitted by the prayers of the faithful. 1768 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) IL. 352 The doctrine of a purgatory 
seems innocent in itself, or, rather, salubrions..: it is 
only the absurd notion..of praying or buying souls out of 
purgatory, that renders it a heresy repugnant to reason, to 
religion, and to common sense. 1853 Faanr Ad/ for Jesus 
357 That the name of Purgatory was first authoritativel 
given to the Intermediate State in 1284 hy Innocent IV. 
1885 Catholiz Dict. \ed. 3) 702/a All the souls in Purgatory 
have died in the love of God, and are certain to enter heaven. 
1898 A. G. Mortimer Cath. Faith & Practice 11. 352 The 
comparison of the differences between the Eastern and 
Western doctrines of Purgatory .. strongly inclines one to 
the Western view. 
b. Saint Patrick's Purgatory: 

A name given toa cavern on an island in Lough Derg, co. 
Donegal, where, according to legend, Christ appeared to 
St. Patrick and showed him a deep pit wherein whoever 
spent a day and a night could behold the torments of hell 
and the joys of heaven. 

e1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 199/2 Seint paterik.,makede ane 
put in lrlonde, Pat seint patrike purgatorie is icleoped 3eot. 
1432-S0 tr. pea dle (Rolls) V. 305 ‘The thrydde thyoge of the 
Purgatory of Seynte Patrikke 1s ascribede to Seynte Patricke 
the secunde, 1703 /rish Act 2 Aune c.6 § 26 Whereas, the 
Superstitions of Popery are greatly increased and upheld by 
the pretended Sanctity..of a place called St. Patrick's Pur- 
gatory in the County of Donegall [etc.]. 1855 Mumawn Lat, 
Chr. xiv. ii. 40 The Purgatory of St. Patrick, the Purgatory 
of Owen Miles,..were among the most popular and wide- 
spread legends of the ages preceding Dante... 

2. fig. Any condition, place, or thing having the 
characteristics ascribed to purgatory; a place or 
state of temporary suffering, expiation, etc. 

©1386 Cuaucer life's Pro. 489 By god in erthe I was 
his purgatorie For which I hope his soule be in glorie. 1490 
Caxton How to Die (1491) 7 The tnfyrmyte tofore the deth 
is lyke as a purgatore. 1500-20 Dunaar Poems xxv. a We 
that ar heir in hevins glory [at Court], To 3ow that ar in 
purgatory [at ah in distress]. 1642 Futter Holy 
& Prof. St. 1. vit. 19 Those who first called England the 
Purgatory of servants, sure did us much wrong. 1725 T. 
Tuomas in Portland Pagers VI, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 98 
Half way to North Allerton is a very bad piece of road 
which goes by the name of Purgatory. 1756 Foote Eng. 
fr. Paris 1, Wks. 1799 1. 105 And you eal think Paris a 
kind of purgatory. 1807 W. Irvine in Live & Lett. (1864) 
1, 186 We have toiled through the purgatory of an election. 
1880 ‘Ouipa’ Bfoths 11. 19g The paradise of other women 
was her purgatory. 

+b. That which purges from sin ; an expiation. 

1863-4 Brecon Yezwel In Pref., We knew not Christ's 
most precions blood to be a sufficient purgatory for all our 
sins. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman 1. Gj, 
Women are so late ere they fatt to devotion, and take it 
ordinarily but as a Purgatory of, the offences of their youth. 

+3. A purgation, a cleaning out. Ods.rare—'. 


Poets (1689) 21/2 


1618 


1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 11]. 75 The 
fire of Alchumie hath wrought such a parsengt or pure 
gatory in a great number of mens purses in England, that 
4 hath clean fird them out of al they hane. 

4. U.S. a. Acavern (cf. sense 1b). b. Adecp 
narrow gorge or ravine, with vertical or steep 
sides; also, a brook flowing throngh such a gorge. 
Usnally as a place-name. 

1766 M. Cutter _in Life, etc. (2888) 1, 12 Hunted in Pur- 
gatory with Mr. Dean and Mr, Penniman [for botanical 
specimens] this afternoon, but found nothing. 1787 Morsz 
Amer. Gazetteer, Sutton, a town? in Worcester co., 
Massachusetts... The cavern, commonly called Purgatory, 
isanatural curiosity. 1888 J.D. Wurrsev Nawmes & Places 
x60 Along the coast of New England, and in the interior, 
narrow ravines with nearly perpendicular walls are called 
‘ purgatories ’. 
There are in New England several small brooks to which 
the name of Purgatory is given, either because they drain 
swamps, or flow through or near rock chasms which are 
called Purgatories. a 

5. A hole under a fire-place, covered with a 
grating through which the ashes may fall; also, 
the grating which covers it. /ocaé, 

1866 Mus. H. Woop Ziéster's Folly iii, The ‘purgatory’ 
in Mr, Jabez Gum's kitchen consisted of a hole, two feet 
square, under the hearth, covered with a grating, through 
which the ashes and the small cinders fell. 1874 — Afast. 
Greylands xxiii, Sister Ann, in taking one of the irons from 
between the bars of the grate, let it falt with a crash upon 
the purgatory. 1897 R. M. Gucnrist Peakland Faggot ii. 
ao Et’s onpossible, wi’ them purgatories on th’ harstone, to 
keep ashes fro’ fiyin. 

@. altrib. and Comd,, as purgatory fire, legend, 
pain, -raker, suffering, etc.; purgatory hammer, 
popular name of stone axes found in prehistoric 
gravesin Ireland; purgatory hole (local) = sense 5. 

¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 47a Til alle in pur- 
gatory pyne, bis messe be mede & medicyne. ¢ 1425 St. 
Mary of Oignies . xii. in Anglia VIIt. 148/18 She gat 
graunt..at she shulde passe to paradys wip-outen purgatory 
Rs ne. 1553 Becon Religues of Rome Wks. (1563) 198 

Where thys place of Purgatorye is: noneof oure purgatorye 
rakers or proctoures thereof isable to declare. 1596 NasHE 


Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 247 The great yeare of 
Tubile in Edward the thirds time. .three hundred thousand 


people romed to Rome for purgatorie pils and paternal 
veniall henedictions. 1692 ie. or Ery Answ. Touchstone 
27 Pee te which. .they have kindled already, and 
would have us believe Sons are now frying therein. 18g1 
D. Witson Preh, Ann, Scot. vi. 135 The stove hammer.. 
popularly known in Scotland almost till the close of last 
century [as] the Purgatory Hammer. 1865 TyLor Early 
Hist. Man. viii. 224 Purgatory Hammers, for the dead to 
knock with at the gates, 1895 [T. Pinnock] 7. Brown's 
Black Country Ann, (E.D. D.), What bad luck to drap yer 
weddin ring in the purgatory hole. 

Hence Purgatory uv. travs., nonce-wd., to put 
into purgatory or a situation of pain. 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Elsie V. xxi, Blanche Creamer. .was 
purgatoried between the two old Doctors. 


Purgatory (péigitaii), a. [ad. post-cl. L. 
purgalori-us, {. purgalor-em cleanser: see Pur- 
GATOR und -ory 2.] Having the quality of cleansing 
or purifying; = PurGaTivea.; of or pertaining to 
purgation, Purgatory prison = PuRGATORY sd. 

1377 Lanci, P. P2., BL xvnt. 390 Thei shul be clensed clere- 
liebe & wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorie. 


€14§0 tr. De /mitatione 1. xxiv. 33 Pi sorowe is satisfactory 
and purgatory. 


Loue Biv, Clensing whiche he calleth Purgatorie. 1675 I 

Burtnocce Causa Dei 21 Plutarch..tells us, that Infernal 
Punishments are Purgatory and Medicinal. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. Wks. Vi 833 Every man who has served in an 


assembly is ineligible for two years after... This purgatory 
interval is not unfavourable to a faithless representative. 


‘ oats Cotrrivce Aids Reff. (1854) 256 note, Remorse is 
no 


urgatory Angel. 

Purge (piid3),s5. [f. PorcEz.!, or (in sense 2) 
a. F. purge (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp. 
purea, Sense x is not cited in Fr. before 1690.) 

1. That which purges ; sfec. an aperient medicine, 
a purgative, 

1563 Hyin Art Garden. (1 59) 164 Ruharbe, Scamonie,.. 
and such like purges. 264: Hine ¥F. Bruen xxxvii. 116 
The Physitian that gave him a gentle purg so wisely, and 
the patient that took itso well. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 
173 Vomits and Purges are so much alike in their Opera- 
tions. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 1V. 301 The complaint 
was peculiarly obstinate and resisted the use of purges. 

Jig. 1602 and Pt, Return jr. Parnass. wv. Vv, Ben Jonson 
.-brought vp Horace gining the Poets a pill, but our fellow 
= ie eare bath giuen him a purge that made him beray 

is credit. 

2. The act of purging; purgation; ridding of 
objectionable or hostile elements. 

1598 Fiorio, Purga, a purge, a purgation, a cleansing. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hist. u. ii, $ 38 he preparative for the 
purge of Mog te out of the kingdom of Northumberland. 
1893 S. R. Garoiner Hist, Gt. Coil War IV. Ixvill. 272 
i as of a purge in place of a dissolution [of Parlia- 

nt}. 

b. Spec. Prides Purge, a name given in Zng. 
fTist, to the exclusion of those members of the 
Long Parliament who were suspected of Presby- 
terian and Royalist leanings, by Colonel Pride, on 
the 6th of December, 1648. 

1730 OLomixon Afisé. Eng. 354 Every act of the governing 
powers, from Prides Purge to the death of the King, is 
illegal. 1796 Home Hist, Eng. (1841) V. 274 This invasion 
of the Parliament commonly passed under the name of 


Colonel Pride’s Purge. 1893 S. R. Gaxommer //ist. Gt. 


1g02 A. Mattuews Purgatory River 1 note, 


PURGE. 


Civil War IV. \xviii. 273 One hundred and - forty-three 
[members of Parliament] affected by Pride's Purge. 

3. Comb. (parily from the verb-stem): purge- 
cock, purge-flax = purging cock, flax (PURGINO 
ppl a 2b); + purge-humors, that which purges 
humours, 

188. Sez, Amer, Supp. 8897 When it becomes necessary 
to empty the receiver, use is made of a *purge-cock. 1853 
N&O. 1st Ser. VILL 36/1 Mill Mountain or *Purge Flax. 
1606 Syivestea Du Bartas u, iv. ut, Magnif, —e “asting, 
.-Quick healths preserver, curbing Cupids fits, Watchfull, 
*purge-humors, and refining wits, 

Purge (pdsdg), v.1 Forms: 3-4 puyrel, 4 
purgi, -gen, porgy, 4-5 purche, porge, 5 pur-, 
por-, poorgyn, DOWTE, 5- 6 pourge, 4- purge. {a. 
OF, purgier, -ger (12th c. in Littré) = It. purgare, 
Pr. Sp. Pg. purgar:—L. purgdre to cleanse, in 
eatly L. par-igire, f. piir-us Pune (cf. cast-igare, 
nav-tgare).] 

_ A. TMlustration of Forms. 

c1ag0 Beket 425 in S. Eng. Leg. 1, 118 He ne mizte bim 
puyrgi nou3t. 3; . S. Eng. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig's 
Archiv LXXXI). 408/40, Hon ic my3t pe be. 
@1340 Hamrots Psalter xi, 7 Syluyre .. purge seuenfald. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 459 He purchede and 
clensede pe covetise of his fadir. a1qoo-so Stockh. Med. 
MS, 122 A medicine for to poreyn pe stomak, 142a tr. 
Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 240 Whan the stomake is 

urchet and clenset. 1434 Misyn Mending of Life v. 115 

ro all filth of mynde & body hym-self powrg. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 409/2, Poorgyn, or clensyn, purge. 1460 
Carceave Chron, 106 There the Pope porged himself of 
certeyn crimes. 1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P.R.u. viiis 
36 That they maye..pourge theym that they may pourge 
other. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd. u. (1586) 65 Well 
picked and pourged. 

B. Signification. 

l. ¢rans. To make physically pure or clean; to 
cleanse; to rid of whatever is impure or extran- 
eous; to clear or free of, from. 

caps Hamrote Psalter xvi. 4 Pe fournas pat purges 
metall. 1400-50 Stockh, Aled. MS. 145 A good watir to 
purgyn a mannys face of sprotys. 1473 Rental Bk. Cupar~ 
Angus (1879) I. 167 To sytt it and purge it (the seed) sa that 
althing be put to profit. 1526 Tixpaur. Afaé?. iid 12 He.. 
will youee his floore. 1607 Torszu, Four,/. Beasts (1658) 
64 When Augea saw that his stable was purged by art, and 
not by labour. 1737. Winston JosepAus, Antig. 1. x. § § 
They purge the barley from the bran, 1780 A. Youna 
Tour Ired. \, 317 Purging the yarn, one halfpenny a hank. 
1860 Tvxpate Glac. 1. xxiv. 355 If water be thoroughly 
purged of its air. 

+b. To prune (a tree) ; to snuff (a candle). Obs. 

1826 TinpaLe John xv.2 Every braunche that beareth 
frute will he pourge [1611 he purgeth it, Gr. xaaiper, L 


| purgabit) that it maye hringe moare frute. 1574 HELLowEs 


1579 W. Witxixson Confut. Fanilye of 
| 


tr. Guevara's Fant, Ep. (1577) 73 Dresse the vines, purge 
the trees. 1608 Witet Hexagla Exod. 591 Snoffers 
wherewith the lampe was purged. 1620 ‘I'nomas Lat, Dict, 
Averrunco, to purge vines with a vinehooke. 

+0, humorously. To clear or ‘clean’ out; to 
empty. Oés. 

1604 Hirron Preachers Plea Wks. 1. 493 [They] beguile 
the people and cozen them of their money, purging their 
purses and scouring their bags. 

2. To make figuratively or ideally pure or clean, 
to free from moral or spiritual defilement ; to rid 
of or free from sin, guilt, fault, error, or evil of 
any kind; to rid of objectionable, alien, or extran- 
eous elements or members; = PuRIFY 2, 4. 

@1340 Hamrouz Psalter xxii. 6 pou has purged my hert. 
1415 Hoccreve To Sir ¥. Oldcastle 32 Ryse v & pourge 
thee of thy trespas, 1533 Fritn Dispul. Purgat. mm. 
Wks. (1 573) FM Yet was not arus caried into purgatory to 
be purgedof his sinnes. a158a Bucuanan Leé. fo Randolph 
Wks. (2892) 58, 1 am besy wt our story of Scotland to purge 
it of sum Inglis lyis and Scottis vanite. 160a Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. vi, Let's cleanse our hands, Purge hearts 
of hatred. 1624 Alore’s Utopia (title-p.), Translated from 
the Latin by Raphe Robinson, .. newly corrected and purged 
of all Errors. 1798 Anti-Yacodin, ‘ew Morality 1 From 
mental mists to purge a nation’s eyes. 1871 H. Moncrierr 
Pract. Free Ch. Seot. (1877) i, 15 The Kirk-session may 
revise or purge the {communion} roll at any period. 1873 
Epity Tnompsox Hist. Eng. xxxiit » 8 As the Parliament 
seemed likely to come to an agreement with him [Charles], 
it was ‘ purged", .. more than a hundred members opposed 
to the army party were thus shut out. 1 Froupe Cesar 
vii. 60 He insisted that the Senate must purged of its 
corrupt members. 1885 S. Cox £.xfos. ser. 1. xui, 157 A 
truth which will purge and raise the tone of our moral life. 

+b. To free from ceremonial uncleanness or 
defilement; = Puriry 3. Ods. 

1390 Gowen Conf. 1. 77 Whan the Prestes weren dede, 
The temple of thilke horrible dede Thei thoghten purge. 
1590 SrENSER F. %. 1. ii, 36 When mourning altars, purgd 
with enimies life, The black infernall Furies doen astake. 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxi. xlvi. 419 Which straunge tokens 
being purged and cleered by an expintorie sacrifice. 

3. transf. To remove by some cleansing or: 
purifying process or operation (¢7¢. or fig.) ; to clear 
away, off, out; to expel or exclude; to void. 

a1yo Hamrore Psalter ix. 2a Pat oure synnes swa be 
pues: 1340 Ayend. 132 Blibe he is huanne pet he may his 
kneade humours) purgi and keste ont. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
Wife's Prol. 134 To purge vryne. 1526 TinpaLe 1 Cor. v.7 
Pourge [1560 Recta) Purge out] therfore the olde leven. 
eae Biate (Bishops’) /sa, i. 25, 1 shal..purely purge away 
thy drosse, 1612 Woovatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 4 Nature 
.. Will. .help it self by purging the contused blood throu; bh 
the orifice. 1791 Cowrer ///ad v.150 From thine eye the 
darkness purge. 1873 Epitu Tuompson ‘ist. Eng. xxxiv 


PURGE. 


p11 The Presbyterian members, who had been ‘ purged ‘out 
by Pride, again took their seats. 1875 Jowetr Piato (ed. z) 
1. 7 To purge away the crime appears to him..a duty. 

. mdr. lor reft. 

3805 Soutney Let. fo C. W. WV, Wynne in Life (1850) 11. 

346 This sort of leaven soon purges off. 
4. Med. Said of a medicine, or of one who ad- 
tninisters it; To emply (the stomach, bowels, etc.) ; 
to deplete or relieve (the body or, aow only, the 
bowels) by evacualion. 

@ 3400-50, 1428 [see A]. [1483 Caxton Ca/o e viijb, Hit 
(mustard) purget and maketh clene the brayne.] 1623 
Purcnas “ilerimage 1x. xiv. (1614) 908 When ch 
sacrifice, they purged themselues first,..and by vomit 
emptied their bodies. 1634 Sir T. Henraert 7 raz. 210 
Palmeto Wine..purges the betly and helpes obstructions. 
sgos J. Puscett Cholick (1714) 139 The next Day the 
Patient must be Purg'd, and a Paregorick given him that 
Night. 1804 Aezanetuy Surg. Obs. 175 On the second 
morning he was again purged. gos H. Be Rotreston Dis. 
Liver 262 Cheadle speaks of cases being ‘ purged to death’. 

b. refl. and intr, (In quot. ¢ 1645, to vomit.) 

2484 Caxton Fadles of Poge x, He must nedes go purge 
hym, 596 Danettr tr. Comines (614) 213 Hee purged 
continually. 1645 Howsur Leé?, (1650) I. 33, vaid purge 
so violently at sea. 1684 Bunyan Péter. 1. 86 The Boy 
may do well again; but he must purge and Vomit. 1778 
R. James Diss. Fevers (ed. 8) 45 He awaked sick, vomited 
and purged considerably. 

G. adsol. To induce purgation; (of a drug) to 
act as a purge. 

3606 Hottann Sucion. Annot. 27 The roote is that, 
whereof is made our sneesing porters Te purgeth ex- 
treemely by vomit. 1633 G. Hernent Temple, Rose v, 
What is fairer then arose? What issweeter? yetil purgeth. 
3707 Fuiover Physic. Pudse-Watch 285 Un the quick and 
frequent Pulse we rulge little, hecause Purging accelerates 
the Pulse. rfrz A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 190 
Larger doses purge. 1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 446 
Medicines which purge actively. 

5. To clear (oneself or another, one’s character, 
etc.) of a charge or suspicion of guilt; to establish 
the innocence of; to exculpate; sfec. in Law, by 
assertion on oath, with the support of compur- 


gators, or by wager of hattle. a. refl.; b. trams. 
a. crzg0 Beket 423 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.128 l-loked him was 
to puyrgi him poru3 clergie, 3if he mizte. ¢x440 Facod's 


ey were to | 


1619 


8. Combs. of the vb. stem: see Ponce sd. 3. 

+ Purge, v.? Obs. rare. [app. for *porge, ad. L. 
porgere, contr. form of porrigére to reach out, 
extend, put forth, f. por- = prd forth + regére to 
lead straight.} inér. To issue forth. 

3398 Trevis, Barth. De P. R.v. Ini. (Bodl. MS.) 30b/r pe 
veynes purgep oute of the lyuour as be arteries and woosen 
out of fe herte and pe senewes oute of be brayne. 610 
G. Frercner Christ's Tri. 1. xiii, Thear are but two wayes 
for this soule to haue, When parting from the body, forth 
it purges. 

urgeable (piidzib'l), a [f Punce v.!+ 
“ABLE. Cf, PuRGABLE.] Capable of being parged. 

1644 Dicay Nat. Bodies xxxiv. § 7.292 When the Physitian 
giueth 9 purge, it worketh two thinges; the one is, to make 
some certaine humour more liquid and purgeable then the 
test. 1678 in Fountainhall Deeds. (1759) 1. 10 The Lords 


' declared that they will find that sora purgeable at the bai. 


Well 67 Knowe bi synne to vs, 3if bou be gylty, or ellys | 


pourge be bere-of lawfulty. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Av, 
viii. 249 This man..offreth to deffende and purge himself 


by champ of bataylle. ssss Even Decades 18 To purge 


him of such crimes as they shuld ley to his charge. 7 | 


Crarenpon fist, Red. vi. § 393 He so well purged himsel 

that he was again restored to his Office. a171§ BURNET 
Own Time (1766) 1t. 26 They were required to purge them- 
selves by oath. 
Archbishop Arundel had to purge himself from a like sus- 
ee x Burcon Lives 1z Gd. Alen, Bp. Wilberforce 

t. v.15 Full opportunity [was) given him (Dr. Hampden] 
to purge himself of all suspicion of false doctrine. 

b. erq00 Desir. Tro} ere He plesit the prince, & 
purgit his fame. #1548 Hace Chron, Rich. £ff 42 Purgyng 
and declaryng his innocencie concernyng the murther of 
his aed debe ts60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 62 Yet 
I speake not this to defende or pourge the Magistrates. 
1577-87 Hounsueo Chron. til. 1113/1 Wiat did purge me 
that I knew nothing of his stirre. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 
tor That Reason ought to purge me from being the Author 
of the publick misery. 1768 Blackstone Come. [tl xxvii. 
437 When facts..rest only in the knowledge of the party, a 
court of equity applies itself to his conscience, and purges 
him upon oath with regard to the truth of the transaction. 

6. Law. To atone for (an offence, etc.) by ex- 
piation aad submission, in order to relief from 
penalties; to ‘wipe out’ (the offence or sentence), 

268: Statn fast, Law Seot. (1693) 1. xiii. § 14. 22 ae 
payment at the Barr, it was allowed to be purged. 
3687 Assur. 486. Lands 196 That is only true where the 
Violence is not purged, but here the violence is poreel hb 
obtaining the Pope’s Grant. 1766 Biackstone Comm. Il. 
xxxb 486 A plain direct act of bankruptcy once committed 
cannot be purged, or explained aay by any subsequent 
conduct. 1818 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) 1.373 The Court said, 
that justification for heriot service on seisin of the ancestor, 
was an acceptance of the heir as tenant, and purged the 
forfeiture. 1894 Daily News 10 May 2/: {The accused has) 
taken steps to purge the sentence of outlawry passed upon 
him in consequence of his non-appearance at the Justiciary 
Court, Edinburgh, for trial 1 Encycl, Law 8.v. Cone 
tampt of Court, {tis necessary for a person judged to be in 
contempt to clear or purge his contempt. 

b. Se. Law. To call upon (a witaess) to clear 
himself by oath or affirmation of any implication 
of malice or interest before giving evidence; 
usnally in passive fo be purged. 

3753 in Stewart's Triad App. 27 Katharine Maccoil. 
servant to the pannel,.. being solemnly sworn,..purged of 
malice and partial council, and examined and interrogate, 
depones, That [etc]. 1829 Evans & Ruffy's Farmer's 
9rni. 14 Sept. 294 The witnesses were sworn and purged 
accerding to the Scotch form. 1858 Potson Law 4 L. 97 
Witnesses are hrought into court upon a ditigence, and 
before they cxn be examined, they must be purged. 


7. refl. and intr. (also pass.). Of a liquid: To 
clear itself, to become or be’made clear or pure by 


settlement or defecation. Also fig. ? Oés. 

368: Davven Ads. § Achil. t. 38 Some warm excesses.. 
Were construed youth that purged by boiling o'er. 1726 
Leon Albert's Archil. 1. 5h, Water not well purged, but 
heavyand ill-tasted. 1748 Anson's Voy.t.v. 45 After it [the 
water] has been in the cask a day or two it hegins to purge 
itself. 2833 Lyere Princ. Geol, 111. 309 Every current 
charged with sediment must purge itself in the first deep 
cavity which it traverses, as does a turbid river in o Jake. 


28798 Stvsas Const. flist. VL. xviii. 48 | 


s80n-12 BzntuaM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (2827) V. 188 An 
interest not purgeable by release. 

Purged (pa:dzd), pp. a. (e Purcez,!+-ED 1] 

1, Cleaased, clarified, puri 
purity or defilement. 

1486 Bh, St, Albans cvij, Take a quantyte of ke..and 
porgede grece. 150r Dovcras Pad. fon. 1. Prot. 56 The 
Rursit air with new engendrit heit. 

Vks. 1878 I. 24 High, & 
Place, to dull saubponns jooles. 
Even, V1. v. i. 107 They write not to the people, hut to the 
purged car of a few speculatists, 1836 Mas. Baowninc 
Poet's Vow 1. xviii, My purged, once human heart. 

+2. Washed away (as sin). Obs. 

?arsoo Chester PZ (E.E.T.S.) 433 That saved I hope 
fully to be For purged synnes that were jn me. 

+Purgement. Oss. rare—'. [a. OF. purge- 
ment (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. purgamentum: 
see PoRGAMENT.] Purgation, purification. 

7483 Caxton Gold. Lee. q4zb/1 Thys purgemente or 
wasshyng may syenetye the purete and clennesse that the 
preest oughte to haue. 

Purger (pas1dgza1). [f. Puree v.! + -erl.] 
One who or that which purges. /7¢. and jig. 

3460 Wisdom 966 in Macro Plays 67 Very contrycyon.. 
Pat ys purger & clenser of synne. 1508 Fisuzr 7 Perit. 
Ps. xxxviti. Wks. (1876) 72 Penaunce whiche is the very 
purger ofsynne. x60x Swans. Fu. Cu ui. 180 We shall be 
call'd Purgers, not Murderers. 1615 Caooxe Body of Afan 
138 Such men doe continually vomit choller, and are called 
..purgers of choller vpward. /édfd., Purgers of choller 
downward. 1641S. ManrsHatt Fast Sermt. bef. Ho. Com. 
40 Bee yee purgers and preservers of our Re igion. 


urged Soules Leaue Time & 
3788 V. Knox Winter 


ed; freed from im- 


1646 G. Danigt Poems | 
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A. Lane Hist. Scot, 1V. ii, 35 The purgers of the Kirk were | 


not subjected to the approval of the Privy Council. 
+b. spec. A purgative, a cathartic. Oés. 

1s6x Tuaner Baths 10 Let the sicke purge him selfe with 
cassia fistula or suche..tenitiue or gentell purger. 1648 
Winvarn AMidsummer-Moon 2 This purger is the ont 
scammony, the rest somewhat milder simples. 1725 Bradley's 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Gangrene, Briony.. being a great Purger it 
must be corrected. 


te. An expurgator of books. Ods. 


2624 Gataken Sransuébst. 39 The Popish purgersauthorised | 


to maine and mangle Authors. 

Purgery. [a F. purgerie (1838 in Littré), 
f. purger to PurGE: see -ERY.] (See quots.) 

[x8s8 Stumonos Dict. Trade, Purgeri¢, a bleaching or 
refining room for sugar.) 286g in Wepster. 1875 Knicnt 
Dict. Mech., Purgery, the portion of a sugar-house where 
the sugar from the coolers is..allowed to drain off its 
molasses. | : 

Pur; g (pdsdzin), vb. sé. [f. Purok v.1+ 
“ING tf The action of the verb Punrce. 

1, Purgation; cleansing, removal of impurities, 
faults, or errors. 

3388 Wrctir Vem, xix. 2: Eche that towchith the watris 
of purgynge, shat be vnelene vnio the euen, —2 Pet. ig 
Receyuynge forzetingnes of the purgynge of his olde 
trespassis. 21533 Fairn Disput, Purgatory F vj, Where 
fore shuld theyr inuencyon of purgatorye serue but to 
be a place of purgynge, punishment, and penaunce. 
Brenne Q. Curtius gob, Therupon thei fel to weaping 
and purging of them selues. x69x T. H[arz] Acc. New 
fnvent. p. 1x, Any other Engine for the purging the River 
of Thames from Obstructions, 1733 P. Linpsay /nterest 
Scot. 165 The purging and soma Pr Yarn is now pretly 
well understood. 1867 Buaton Hisi. Scot. 1. viit. 276 
Purging of the lists of saints. _ 

+b. concr. That which Is washed away, or 


removed as refuse. Obs. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cliv. (1495) 705 The 
codde of all manere of codware and pourgynge: wyth the 
whyche swyne ben fed, 5. Gaenewey Tacitus Ann, 
Germanie vi. (1622) 271 It lay as nought worth, like other 
purging of the sea. _ r 

2. spec. The excretion or evacuation of refase 
matter, esp. (aow always) from the bowels, gener- 
ally by means of a pargative; = Puroation 1b. 

3647 Cowrey Afistress, Counsel i, Cordials of Pity give 
me tow, For I too weak for Purgings grow. 1656 RipcLey 
Pract, Physick 122 Purging was continual with decoction 
of Mallows, Weinel...fehet rb, Senna, made like Claret. 
1828-20 E. Tuomerson Cullen's Nosol. Method. (ed. 3) 225 
Vomiting and frequent purging of a hilious humour. | 1896 
Alibutts Syst. Med. \. 908 Recurrent purging and vomiting. 

3. Clearing from a charge or suspicioa; ex- 
culpation; = PURGATION 4. 

1726-3x Watoron Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 31 They are 
..obliged to swear themselves innocent, or endure the 
shame and punishment... This they call purging. 

4, atirid, and Comb., as purging day, factlly, 
etc.: purging-cock, a cock for discharging sedi- 


PURIFICATION. 


ment, dregs, or refuse from a steam-boiler, etc. ; 
+ purging place, (a) P ie aise (4) a privy. 

3 Efit. on Gray in Furnivall Ballads fr. SESS. L 435 
Nor Herynge ones the porgynge plase Depees by the pope, 
3577 liztrowes Guewara's Chron. 29 He buylt in sll 
streetes in Rome “alg purging places. tg Nour 
Plutarch, Romutus (1595) 34 The feast of Lupercalia.. 
on the vnfortunate daies of the moneth of Petirupris, 
3627 Mosvson /tin, 


which are called the purging daies, 
au. 21 Supping warm es, helps the purging faculty. 
[f- as prec. + 


Purgi (poidzin), ppl. a. 
-1NG 2P That Hate , 
1. Cleaasing, purifying 


1998 Grenewey Tacitus’ 


LUD xt. ik (1622) 157 That 
punishment and bee 


Purging, sacrifices of incest should 
sought. 3882 F. W. H. Mvzns Aencwal ef Youth, etc. 264 
The purging sacrament of pain, . 

2. spec. That induces purgation of the alimentary 
canal ; purgative, aperient, cathartic. 

ts6s Tuanen Herbal 1. 79b, So haue the old autores 
gyuen vnto diverse herbes a purgyng vertue, 1622 WoopaL. 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 143 Let your purging Medicines be 
such as purge downward onely. 1696 Satmuon Fam. Dict. 
203 Purge with Mecoacan-Ale, or somo such-like casie 
Purging-Ale. 1718 Quincy Commi. Dae. 235 Purging 
Waters.—There 1s no County scarce in England, but dis- 
covers some of these Springs. 1729 Wooowasn Nat. Hist. 
Fors. 1. ¥ A like flat Body..was found in sinking the 
Purging-Welt at New-Cross, near Deptford. 778 Ang. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) av. Richmond, Surry,..On the ascent of 
the hill are wells of purging mineral water, to which gw great 
deal of company resort. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
AMfed. xxvii. 338 The eg ae of Epsom salts. 

b. In names of plants having purgative qualities 

Purging agaric, a fungus, Podporus officinalis; purg- 
ing broom, Spartium purgans; purging buckthorn, 
Rhamnus catharticust purging caasia, Cassia Fistula; 
purging flax, Linum catharticum; purging grain, 
Seramumn; purging nut, the seed of Curcas purgans 
(Jatropha Curcas) or Barbadoes nut; also, the seed of 

voton Tigtium; purging thorn, Xkamnus catharticus. 

zs Hortus Angticus ll, 223 S| partinum). Purgans. 
“Purging Broom. 1776 Witnesine Brit, Plants (1796) Il. 
256 *Purging Buckthorn. Woods and hedges near Norwich. 
1778 Licutroot Flora Scotica(1789)174 Linum catharticuns, 
*Purging-flax. Aagiis. 1760 J. Lez /ntrod. Bot. App. 

24 “Purging Grain, Oily, Sesamnum. f6id. 320 *Purgin 
Nut, Croton. fdid. 324 Purging Nut, Jatropha, 1836 J. 
M. Guiry Magendie’s Formudl, (ed. 2) 151 Tt apperrs..that 
the croton plant is the same which produces the seeds known 
in commerce as the Indian purging-nut. 1842 Penny Cyed, 
XX. 5/2 The Jatropha Curcas, or purging-nut of the Philip- 
pine Toland 

Purgunnah, variant of PERGUNNAH. 

+Puwrey, a Obs. rarve—'. [f. Perce sd. or v. + 
-¥.] Of purging quality; purgative. 

zs62 Turner fferbal it. 79 Later writers haue founde..a 
purgy vertu in diuerse herbes. ‘ 

‘t; @. Obs, [Pearly ad. F. purée, or var. of 
Porray, forrey: cf. also Sc. purry pottage.] 
? Broth or ? pottage. 

2ars00 Chester Pé. vii. 136 Nowe will I..pull out that f 
have in my poke, and a pigges foote from pudding purie. 

t Purifa ‘ction. Obs. rare, Also purefaction. 
{irreg. f. Puriry: see PeTRIFAcTION.] == next. 

3652 Gate MJagastrom i. § 3.39 The ceremoniall emunda- 
tions or purifactions which they prescribe. Nhe Trans, 
Vill. 6129 Of the Sea-waters capableness o! urefaction, 

Purification (piiierifike' fen). [a. ¥, purifi- 
cation (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L, parifi- 
catién-em (Pliay), n. of action from pirificdre ta 
Puniry.} The action or process of purifying. 

1. Freelag from dirt or defilement; cleansing; 
separation of dross, dregs, refase, or other debasing 
or deteriorating matter, so as to obtain the snb- 


stance in a pure condition, 

1598 Frorio, Purificatione, a purification, a clensing, a 
scouring, a clearing. 31651 Frencn Distill, i us Purifca- 
fion, is a separation of any Liquor from itz feces. 166% 
Bovis Unsuccess/ulness of Exp, i: Wks. 1772 L 327, I dis- 
cerned a considerable difference in the operations of several 
kinds of salt-petre even after purification. 1802 Afed. Fral, 
VAIL. 465 He is minute in his directions for its purification 
and preparation, 1835 Uae PAit. Manuf. 66 The art of 
the tallow-chandler. Purification of spermacetL. 

b. £ec/, See quols., and cf. Poniry 1b. 

1853 Date tr. Baldeschi's Ceremonial 49 Ho..takes the 
purification and ablution_ as , cleanses the chalice.. 
with w purificator. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) App., Purificae 
tion, as distinct from sblution, is the pouring of wine into 
the chalice after the priest's communion, tho wine being 
drunk by the priest. This purification is not of ancient date. 

2. Ceremonial or ritual cleansing; frecing of a 
person or thing from uncleanness by A ee 
rites; sfec. the observances eajoincd upon a 
woman after child-birth by the Jewish law; hence 
Ltd applied to the churching of women. 

31380 Wyeutr Sef. Wks, 11. 147 A question was maad of 
Joones disciplis of purificacioun, pat men hadden of baptim. 
¢3440 Gesta Rom. \xiv. 076 (Harl. MS.) Pe lawe was pat 
tyme, that eche woman shuld Fo to chirche, in tyme of hire 
purificacion. ¢2485 Digdy Alyst, (2882) 1. 3x Our ladies 
purificacion that she made in tho temple as the vsage was 
than, 1548-9 (Mar.) BA, Cov, Prayer, The Order of the 
Purificacion of weomen. 35 Noatn Pintarch, Rome- 
dus (2595) 34 The feast BY lia .. is ordelned for a 

tification. 178 Bucnan Dom. Afed. (1790) 303 The 

Tahometan, as well as the Jewish religion, enjoins various 
bathings, washings, and purifications. 384: EvrninsToxe 
Hist. ind. 1. tiv. 33 More than bal€ of one book of the 
[Brahminical] Code is filled with rules about purification. 

b. The Purification of St. Mary (of big Laty, 
-2 


PURIFICATIVE. 


etc.), also simply ¢he ee Ce : a name in the 
Western Church for the festival (Feb. 2) of the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple (see PRE- 
SENTATION 1) by the Virgin Mary on the com- 
pletion of ‘ the days of her purification’ (Luke ii. 
22); also called Oe mee 4 i 
ri in Eng. Gilds (1870) 49 Pe secunde morspeche sha 
Pee be Purificacioun of our leuedy. Pe thred, aftic be 
feste af Phelip and iacab. 1444 Paston Lett, I. 50 Wretyn 
..the Wednesday next to fore ye Fest of the Purificacion of 
Our Lady at London. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., Heu. Vitl 
22h, After the Purificacion of our Lady, the Kyng created 
Sir Charles Brandon Visconat Lisle. 1670 Pettus Fodina 
Reg. 18 Ta hold from the Feast of the Purification next, for 4o 
ears. 3880 F. Meyrick in Dict. Chr, Antig. 11. 1140/2 The 
urification,..As first instituted, this was not a Festival af 


St. Mary, but of aur Lord; and so it has always Temained | 


in the Eastern church. 

c. attrib, purification flower (see quot.). 

1866 Aunt Fudy's Mag. 1. 116 Annie asked about its [the 
snow-drop's) names, and she mentioned ..‘the morning star 
of flowers ’, ‘fair maid of February’, ‘ purification flower ', 

3. Moral or spiritual cleansing; freeing from 
moral defilement or corruption; clearing from 


taint of guilt. : 

1660 Jer. Tavioa Worthy Commun. iit, 62 Water (in bap: 
tism] is the symbol of purification of the soul from sin. 
1786-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. Ul. 131 A person who, for the 
pane den of his soul, ought to remam in Lael eae a 

undred thousand years, 1833 Atison //ist. Europe (1 49) 
1. ik 50. 168 [Rousseau’s essay] on the question ‘Have the 
arts and sciences connshuted. to the corruption ar purifi- 
cation of morals?’ 1842 Dickens 4ser. Notes (1850) 34/1 
To make his prison a place of purification aod improvemeat, 
not of demoralisation and corruption. ee 

4. Freeing from fault or blemish (in ideal or 
general sense) ; the action of clearing from debasing 
or corruptiag elements. 

1753 SMotLetr Ct. Fathom i, (1784) 12/2 You..are one of 
those consummate connoisseurs, who, in their purifications, 
let humour evaporate, while they endeavour to preserve 
decorum. 1793 T. Beopors Demonsér, Evid. 132 The 
purification of the Greek grammar fram a few af its 
absurdities. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's /éist. Ref. UL. 395 
Zwingli demanded ..the purification of the council from the 
ungodly. 1861 Wricnt £ss. Archzol, Ml. xiv. 59 The 
invention of printing. contributed towards the final purifi- 
cation of the English language. 

Purificative (piierifike'tiv), @ rare. [a. F. 
purificatif, -ive purificatory (14th ¢.), f. perifer to 
PUNIFY: see -1VE.]) = PURIFICATORY a. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Paty. (W. de W. 1495) t i. 3b/2 The 
body is puryfyed and wasshyd hy the nytree whyche is a 
spece of Salte puryfycatyff. 1611 Cotcr., Purijicati/, 
purificatine, purifying. — : ‘ 

Purificator (piiierifikeitar). [Agen(-n. in L. 
form, f. L. piirificdre to purify: see-on. In sense 1 
identified with PurtFicatory 5d.: see -OR 3.] 

1, £ecl, A cloth used at communion for wiping 
the chalice and paten, and the fingers and lips of 
the celebrant. 

1853 Dae tr. Baldeschi’s Ceremonial ag The Subdeacon 
cleanses the chalice with the purificator. 1890 Ck. Tunes 
5 Sept. 844 ‘The purificator, or napkin, used for cleansing 
the chalice and paten after the ablutions is taid on the chalice. 

2. One who purifies: = PURIFIER 1; in quot., 
one who performs magical purificatioas. rare. 

_ 1866 Fetton Anc. 4 Mod, Greece I. u. vi. 414 The con- 
jurers, purificators, mountehanks, and charlatans. 

3. An apparatus for purifying gases or other sub- 
stances: = PURIFIER 3. rare. 

1898 H. R. Hawais in West, Gas. 6 May 2/1 This 
admirable purificatar receives all the vapours, gases, and 
impurities which escape from the first fire-chamber. 

urificatory (pitierifike!:tori), sd. [ad. med. 
L. pirificdtorium, subst. use of neut, of late L. 
pirificatorius: see next and -oryJ.) = prec. 1. 
rere Buount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Purificatory, the little linen 
cloth with which the Priest wipes the Chalice, 1885 Cath, 
Diet, (ed. 3), Mundatory or Purificatory, a cloth of linen or 
hemp. .used for cleansing the chalice. 

Pu'vificatory, 2. [ad. late L. hie cage 
adj. (¢ 375 in Ambrose) cleansiag, 1. ppl. stem of 
L. purificdre to PuniFY: see -ony.] Having the 
quality of purifying; tending to purification. 

. 1610 Heatay St. Aug. Citie of God xxi. xvi. 856 If he be 
washed in the fountaine of regeneration. .he is..freed from 
all paynes, eternal and purificatory. 1837 Wuewert Hist. 
duduct. Sc. (1857) 1. aao His vertues are arranged as 
pie, moral, purificatory, thearetic, and theurgic. 1881 

TowizneWittiams in 19f4 Cenz, Mar. 11 Far use in puri- 
ficatory ceremonies. 188a Wesrcotr_ in Dict. Chr. Biog. 
(1887) Vv. 139/2 A vast scheme of purificatory chastisement. 

Purified (piiierifid), ie a, [f. Poriry+ 
-ED!,}| Made pare; freed from admixture or 
defilement ; cleansed: see the verb. 

atsts Dunsar Poems \xxxvi, 41 Hail, purifyet perle! 
1623 Wooroerns Marrow Fr. Tongus ee This purifyed 
Gold is more estimed then the minerall. 1836 Branox Chev. 
495, the specific gravity of purited coal-gas is liable ta much 
variation. 1875 Jowett Pade (ed. a) V.27 That purified 
teligion..of which he speaks, 

Purifier (piiierifeijos). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 

1. A person who purifies (in various senses); a 
cleanser; a refiner. 

147 Riecey Com. Aich. Pref. i. in Ashm. Theat. Chen, 
Brit. (1652) 121 O pitewouse pure of Soules. 1611 Biare 
Mal. iii. 3 He shail sit as a refiner and age of siluer. 
1775 Apain Amer. {nd,91 The predicted Shilo, who is to be 
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their purifier, king, prophet, and high-priest. 1826 [Hattam] 
in Edin. Rew. XLV. 5 note, Que af the earliest purifiers of 
English style from pedantry, 1868 Stantey Wests, Add, 
284 Addison the noblest purifier of English literature. 

2. A thiag that purifies (in various senses). 

1660-2 Jrx. Tavioa Serm. Fas, ti, 24 Faith is a great 
purger and purifier of the soul. 1793 Beopoes Lett. Darwin 
zo Oxygene air, which .. deserves to be considered as the 
true sweetner or purifier of the blood. 1893 in Barrows 
Part, Retig. 11. 914 [Zoroastrianism] considers the sun as 
the greatest purifier. E Ri, 

3. An apparatus or contrivance for purifying; 
spec. @. An apparatus in which coal-gas is purified 
by passing it through or over lime or other sub- 
stance; a gas-purifier. b. A separator to remove 
bran scales and flour from grits or middlings. 

1834 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X. 35a/t (Gaslight) A series of 

urifiers. 1836 Branne Chem. 495 The gaseous products 
of coal]..are passed through ar over hydrate of lime, or 
through a mixture of quicklime and water, in vessels called 
purifiers, by which the sulphuretted hydragen and carbonic 
acid gases are absorbed, 1856 in Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract. 
Chem. 504 The gas is., made to pass through a set of 
vessels..the purifiers. These contain milk of lime, or lime 
that has heen recently slaked. In the former case it is 
named a wet-lime purifier, and in the latter a dry. 1884 
Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/4 (In a flour-mill] the most impor- 


| tant machines are the ‘ purifiers‘ 


| pur-, Pus +-(1)ForM ; cf, F. puriforme. 


Puriform (piiierifpsm), a. Path. [f. L. pas, 
Having 
the form or character of pus; resembling pus. 

1997 Monthly Mag. U1. 153 Puriform effusion and 
exudation take place. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 1. 203 
Muco-gelatinous matter, which..resembled thick milk ara 
puriform fluid. 1899 Adlbxét's Syst. Med, V1LL. 466 Vesica- 
tions.. whose contentsmay become sanguiacous or puriform, 


Purify (piiierifi), v. Also 4 -yfie, 4-7 -ifle, 
5 -efle, ar -yfy(e; 6 pa. pple. (Se.) purifit, 
-feit. [a. F. purifi-er (1ath c.), ad, lale L, pizri- 
Jficare, {. L. pur-us pure: see -FY.] 
I. ¢rans. To make pure, in various senses. 
1. To free from admixture of extraneous matter, 
esp. such as pollutes or deteriorates; to rid of 


(material) defilement or taint; to cleanse. 

¢1440 Promp., Parv. 417/1 Puryfyyn, clensyn, or make 
clene, 1490 Caxton Aneydos xv. 54 The ayer purifycth 
and clenseth hym selfe for to receyne the Impressyons 
of influences of this god. 1508 Kennepie Flyting w. 
Dunbar 340, 1..dulcely drank of eloquence the fontayne, 
Quhen it was purifit with frost, and flowit cleir, 1555 EDEen 
Decades 327 To purifie or pourge it [the metall] fran drosse. 
16st Honses Leviath, wi. xxxviii. 243 There used to be 
fires made. .to purifie the aire. 1697 acer Virg. Georg. 
1v. 541 Th’ officious Nymphs,.. With Waters. . From earthly 
dregs his Body purifie. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 71 This 
sulphur may ie purified..by washing it, 1837 Goainc & 
Paitcnaan Microgr. 205 The mode of generating and 
purifying the oxygen gas. 1841 T.R. Jones Anime. Kingd, 
xxviil, 567 The air required for purifying the blood is, of 
course, cantinually changed. 

b. Lcel. Sce quots. and cf. PURIFICATION 1b, 

1858 Puacnas Direct, Anglic. 62 The Celebrant .. first 
purifies the corporal... and then purifies the paten. 1876 
Scupamore Not, Huck. 806 In the Raman rite the Minister 
first ‘pours into the Chalice a little wine for the Priest to 
purify himself’, 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) App. s.v. Puri- 
fication, Innocent [1],..laid it down that the priest should 
always use wine to purify the chalice, and driak it, unless he 
was going to say another Mass. 

2. To cleanse from moral or spiritual defilement ; 
to rid of base motive or feeling; to free from taint 
of guilt or sin. 

ar300 E. E, Psalter \[i.] 8 pou shalt purifie me, and y shal 
be made why3te vp snowe, ¢1340 HampoLe Prose Jr. 14 
When pe will and pe affeccyone es puryfiede and clensede 
fra all fleschely lustes. cxq4a2 Hocctevr Learn to Die 
624 He shal be pourged cleene & purified, And disposid the 
tase of god to see. 1526 ler. Pers. (W. de W. 1531) 124 

y this gyfte of goostly scyence, the tonge of man or waman 
is purifyed & fyled. 1611 Biate 1 Yoks iii. 3 Euery man 
that hath this hope in him, purifieth himselfe, euen as he is 
pure. 1729 Law Serious C. xxi. 420 Purifying his heart all 
manner of ways, fearful of every error and defect in his life. 
3872 Maatrv Voltaire (1886) 3 Each did much to. -purify 
the spiritual self-respect of mankind. 

3. To make ceremonially clean; to free from 
ceremonial uncleanness. Formerly sec. of the 
churching of womea (mostly ia pass.) 

€1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 310 Pe quene Margerete 
with childe ban was sche,..pe kyng..went way, to se hir & 
bir barn, & with hir he soiorned, tille sho was purified. 
Hoa a Higdex (Rolls) 1. ror No man durste neyhe 
[to pe Hag but Fae ie and ce all one. 
€1440 Prony. Parv. 75/2 Chyrchyn, or puryfyen, purifico. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. ‘Com. Prayer, Purif Waban, The 
woman that is purifyed, must offer her Crysome. 1671 
Mitton P. X.1, 74 In the Consecrated_ atream..to wash off 
sin, and fit them so Purified to receive him pure. 
Scort Jvanhoe xxxviii, The hol 
from pollution ve the blood of those infidels who defiled 
them, 1853 J. H. Newman Mist. Sk. (1873) Il. 1. dik 138 
Their priests washed and purified the altars where the Latin 
priests had said mass. 

4. To free from blemish or corruption (in 
ideal or general sense) ; to clear of foreign or alien 


elements, esp. of anything that coataminates or 
debases. 


1348 Hatt Chron, Hen. VII 59 The kynge hauynge 
peace as well with foreyne princes,..as disburdened and 
purified af all domesticall sedicion. 1665 Sprat Hist. 
Roy. Soe. 1. 40 He saw the French Tongue abundantly 
purifi'd. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. M11. 373 The 


1819 
laces [have been] purified 


PURIRI. 


country communes determined (April, 1530) that these 
churches too should he purified. ago Spectator a7 Dec., 
The desire of the Russian Government to ‘ purify’ Poland 
of Germans. 

5. Law. To make (a contract or obligation) 
F 2 . ae 

pure’ by freeing it from conditions; also, to fulfil 
(a condition) so as to render the obligation ‘ pure’: 
sce PURE a. 2¢. 

1890 Swinauane Testaments 133 If he die, then is the con- 
dition said to be purified or extant, and so thou art ta bee 
admitted, otherwise not. a1624 — Sfousals (1686) 130 
Whether in this Case the conditional Contract be purified 
and made perfect Matrimony, is a Question, 1861 W. Bett 
Diet. Law Scot. s. v. OO ee A conditional sbligation, 
pila on an event which may never happen, has no 
obligatory force until the condition be purified. 

6. transf. with the thing removed as obj.: To 
cleanse or clear away. rare. 

31399 Gower To Hen. 1V, 349 Al his lepre it hath so 

urified. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) [11.2 

e, who shineth in darkness, will.. purify your pollutions, 
II. 7. snr. for ref. To become pure. 

1668 R, Steere Ausbandman's Calling ix. (1672) 237 
Water, if it stand, it —_ if it run, it purifies, 1800 
Med, Yet, TIL. 580 He does not put it in water to purify. 
1Bos Sourney Let, to C. W. WW. Wynn in Life (1850) 1. 
347 Send them to new settlements, and let the old ones 
purify, 28g2 Manninc Gr. Faith i. 21 Of the intermediate 
state of departed souls, purifying for the kingdom of God. 

Purifying, vé/. sd. [f. pie +-Ino!,] The 
action of the verb PuriFy; cleansing, purification. 

138a Wycuir Acts xxi. a6 The fulfilling of dayes of puri- 
fiyng. 1ga6 Tinnare Foun iii. a5 There a rose a question 
betwene Jhons disciples and the iewes a bout purifiynge. 
1581 Sioney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 This purifing of wit,.. 
which .. we call learning. 16a Mitton Afod. Smect. xi, 
Those ceremonies, those purifyings and offrings at the Altar. 
agra Paiweaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 105 Without a 
long purifying in the Furnace of Affliction. 18a3 J. Man. 
cock Deut. Ammsem. a5 Charcoal intended for purifying. 

attrib. 1834 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) X. 352/1 The last step of 
the purifying process to which coal-gas is submitted, 1889 
Daily News 11 Dec. 3/1 About 150 men were at work in 
one of the purifying sheds. 


Purifying, f//. 
That purities; cleansing. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, 19/1 We must, 
with puryfyinge medicamentes, purifye that. | 1660 CT. 
Goucs Chr. Direct. xxi. (1831) 137 A _purifyiog disposition 
..detests sin. .and strives against it. t80r Soutney 7 Aalada 
xit. xxx, The sight Of Heaven may kindle in the penitent 
The strong and purifying fire of hope. 1834 Axcycl, Brit. 
(ed. 7) X. 35/1 (Gaslight) Fresh portions of the purifying 
material are supplied. 

| Purim (piterim, |lpér#m). [Heb.owe pari, 
is of vp pir, a foreign word (perh. Assyrian or 

ersian) explained in Esther iii. 7, ix. 24, as = 
Heb. nu gord*/ lot.] A Jewish festival observed 
on the 14th and 15th of the month Adar, in com- 
memoration of the defeat of Haman’s plot to 
massacre tbe Jews: see Esther ix, 

There are also several special or Jocal Purims, in imitation 
of the original feast. ; 

138a Wveur £sthker ix. 26 Fro that time these dazis be 
clepid Furim (1388 Phurym}, that is, of lotis, forthi that fur, 
that is, lot, in toa pot was put. 31535 Covranate iid. 28 
They are the dayes af Purim, which are not to be ouer- 
slipte amange the lewes, 1676 Haug Contempd. 1. 523 As 
if we might consign A Purim, or a Feast to celebrate Some 
Victory. 1908 Daily News 17 Mar. 4 In a Jewish Lea 
Year Adar is doubled and Purim falls in Adar the Second, 
which is the thirteenth month. a¢érié. 1893 Zancwitt 
Childr. Ghetto 1. vii. 183, 1 must go to the Purim hall with 
him and : 

Purine (piiiersin). Phys. Chem. Also wz- 
systematically purin. [ad. Ger. purin, according 
to the inventor, Emil Fischer, ‘combined from the 
L. words piirum pure, and #ricum uric (acid)’. 
By the Chemical Society spelt purine, as a base: 
see -INE6,] A white crystalline basic substance 
C3H,N,, of very complicated structure, which when 
oxidized forms aric acid (C,H,N,O 3), and of 
which adenine, caffeine, xanthine, etc., are also 
derivatives, and known as ¢he purines or members 
of the purine group. Also attrib. 

(The group CsNyHy was so named by Fischer in 1884 as 
the source of derivatives then prepared and named by 
him, methyd-purin and tricklor-methylpurin, the substance 
itself was not isolated hy him till 1898, 14 years after it had 
been named. See Serichte d. deutsch. chem. Geselisch, 
XVII. 329 (1884), and XXXI. ce eee ‘ A 

He Fruit. Chem. Soc. LXXVI. b 175 Purine, ..is a 
readily soluble, well crystallised substance, which forms 
salts Both with acids and with bases, and as regards its 
character in general falls naturally in the series uric acid, 
xanthine, hypoxanthine, purine. tg90a Brit. Med, Frid. 
No. 2163, 4 June 1461 Under the term ‘purin’ all the 
substances that contain the nucleus CsN; may be included. 
Jéid., The Estimation af Purin Bodies in food-stuffs... By 
the use of purin-free foods they ascertained the average 
amount of urinary purin in various individuals, 

| Puriri (piriré), [Native Maori name] A 
New Zealand tree, Vitex Uittoralis (N.O. Ver- 
benacee), which ylelds very hard and durable 
timber. So puriri tree. 

18a W. R. Wavr Yourn, N, Zealand wo nole, Puriri, 
misnamed vitex éttéoraiis, as it is not found near the sea- 
coast. 1886 NV. Zealand Herald 1 June 2/a The land is.. 
finely sheltered by pretty clumps of puriri and other bush, 


[f. as prec. + -INo%.] 


PURISM. 


Purism (pitieriz’m). [ad. F. purvisme, f. pur 
Pune: see -18¢.] Scrupulous or exaggerated ob- 
servance of, or insistence upon, purity or correct- 
ness, esp. in language or style, 

2804 Mitroap /ugutry 392 Before we attempt to exercise 
on our language the spirit of what the French used to call 
purism. 3842 Sforling Dlag. VIII. 236 The purism of 
modern times and your fastidious delicacy... would not allow 
me to give this story at full Jength, 2860 Maasu Lect. 
Eng, Lang. xxvii. 598 The spirit of nationality and linguistic 
purism, .has..purged and renovated so many decayed and 
corrupted European languages. 2869 Miss Kranpon Lady's 
Mile 247 The strictest pureism in the ethics of costume. 
1905 Athenzunt 26 Aug. 269/2 ‘The works and views of the 
writers on [French] grammar who upheld purism. 

b. with f/4 An instance of this; a serupulously 
or excessively pure expression or principle. 

1803 Edin, Rev, 1. 254 The glory of iluminating his 
countrymen in purisms. 1844 Blackw, Mag. LVI. 144 The 
purisms of political delinquency had litle share..in any 
remorse which Shah Sooj te ¢ ever feel. 


Purist (piiierist). ad. F. purtste (1586, 


pia li to the Puritans), f. fur Pune ; or (sense 2) 
f wir-us PURE + -18T.] 
1. One who aims at, affects, or insists on scrupu- 


lous or excessive purity, esp. in language or style; 
a stickler for purity or correctness. 

2706 PHILLIPS (ed. 6), Purist, one that affects to speak or 
write neatly and properly. [1752 Cuestenr. Lett. (1792) 
ee) 285 English, in which you are certainly no puriste.] 
37. 
scrupied to make use of any word or phrase, which was not 
to he found in Cicero. 2820 llazutr Lect. Dram. Lit. 143 
The greatest purists (hypocrisy Site are often free-livers. 
1839-9 Haviam Mist, Lit, (184 ) INL. 143 The ase of quota- 
tions In a different language, which some purists in French 
ae had in horror, 1844 Murray's Hana-bk, N, ftaly as/a 
The cortile is a fine example of..the architecture which 
purists term f~ure—columns encircled by bands, story 
above story. 2866 FeLtow Ane § Jfod. Greece U1. 1, ii. 215 
The Macedonians were not acknowledged as genuine Greeks 
by the ae of Sparta and Athens. 1870 Lowete Leé?., 
To C. E. Norton 15 Oct. (1894) 11. 74 As to words, I am 
something of a purist, though F like best the word that best 
“se thee lot er . 

. One who maintained that the New Testament 
was written in pure Greek. 

2835 Moses Stuart. 1907 Expositor Nov.428 Inthe con- 
troversy of the Purists and Hebraists in the seventeenth 
century. s “ 

Hence Puri‘stio, Puristical ad/s., characteristic 
of a purist; characterized by purism. 

az872 Maurice (Ogilvie Sufg.), Bentham's puristical 
wisdom, 1877 Svmonns Keuaiss, 1x /t., Reviv. Learn, (1897) 
IL. vii. 319 The imitation of the ancients grew more puristic 
and precise. 21880 Vaan, Lee Stud, ftaly 1.5 This national 
Italian drama, unnoticed by the puristic eighteenth century. 
1882 Athenzum: 15 Apr. 474/3 He complains..that the 
Persian language is flooded. .by Arabic words and phrases; 
and the whole hack is a practical illustration of his puristic 
theory. 2908 Edinb, Rev, Apr. 460 Her puristical vanity. 

Puritan (piteritin), 56. and a. [f. L. pir-tes 
pure, or fitrifas Purit-¥ + -an.  Perh. formed in 
French or mod.Latin: ef. F. a ge (Ronsard 
1564), mod.L. pirifan? (in Du ret The 
appellation appears to have been intended to sug- 
gest that of the Ke@apoi, Catharans, or Catharists, 
assumed by the Novatian heretics, and thus to 
convey an odious imputation.} 

A. sb. 7 

1. Hist, A member of that party of eae 
Protestants who regarded the reformation of the 
church under Elizabeth as incomplete, and called 
for its further ‘ purifieation’’ from what they con- 
sidered to be unscriptural and corrupt forms and 
ceremonies retained from the unreformed church ; 
subsequently, often applied to any who separated 
from the established church on points of ritual, 
polity, or doctrine, held by them to be at variance 
with § pure’ New Testament principles. . 

According to Stow (see quot. 15..) the name was (? origin. 
ally) assumed by congregations of Anabaptists in London; 
but this is probably an error, for otherwise it appears iu 
early use always as a term of reproach used hy opponents, 
and resented by those to whom it was applied: see quot. 
from Fuller 1655. Its application changed with time and 
the course of events. Original , it was applied to those 
within the Church of England who demanded farther 
reformation, especially in the direction of Presbyterianism:? 
afterwards, naturally, to the same party when they wero 
separated from the Church, and became the anti-episcopal 
Presbyterians, independents, or Baptists, and any 
to the typical * Roundheads ‘ of the Commonwealth period, 
whose puritanism was sometimes little more than itical. 
In later times, the term has become historical, without any 
opprobrious connotation, and has even, from its association 
with purity and pure, come to be treated, hy those who in 
opininn agree more or less with the early Puritans, as a 
name of honour. 

[2g.. Stow in Three 1504 C. Chron, (Camden) 143 About 
that tyme [1567] were many congregations of the Ana- 
baptysts in Rendon: who cawlyd themselvs Puritans or 
Unspottyd Lambs of the Lord.] 1578 J. Jones Bathes f 
Bath ui, 24 Puritanes are they named, Me 1 wold they 
wer. /did. {see Precista). 27a [FIELD & Witcox] Admo- 
nition to Parlt. Pref. A 1b, They lincke in togither & 
slaunderonsly charge pore men..with grecuous, fauits, call. 
ing them Puritanes, worse than the Donatistes. 157% 
Warraier Ans. to Admonition 18 This name Puritane 
is very aptely giuen to these mea, not bicause they be pure 
no mora than were the Heretikes called Cathari, but bicuuse 


ortin Erasnrus J, 443 Some Italian Purists, who | 
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they think them selues to be reundiores ceteris, more pure 
than others, as Cathar? did, and seperate them selues from 
all other Churclies and Sn Sie ge as spotted and defyled. 
2873 T. Caxtwricnr Kegly to Whitgift 13 If you meane, 

t those nre Puritanes or Cathnrans, which do sct forth 
a true and perfect patern or platforme of reforming the 
church, then the marke of thys karecie reacheth vnto those, 
which made the booke of common prayer. 2573 G. ILarvav 
Letter-bk, (Camd.) 29 Ales at I had greatly com- 
inendid thos whitch men call prcisions and puritanes, 2589 
tay, any Worke Jor Coo, 
by tithe no Puritan denicth to be unlawful. For Martin... you 


must understand, doth account no Brownist to bea Puritan, | 


ts8g Nasue Pasguil's Ket. Wks. (Grosan) 1. 94, 1 knowe 


they are commonly called Paritana, and not amisse...They | 


take themselues to Li ty when they are filthy in Gods 


sight. 2601 Suaxs, Ad, 


of humilitie ouer the blacke-Gowne of a bigge heart. 2622 
— Wint. T. w. iii. 46 The shearers (three-man song-men, 
all, and very good ones}..but one Puritan amongst them, 
and be sings Psalmes to horne-pipes. 2618 Atng’s Dect. 
conc. Sports 6 (republ. 2633 20) Our pleasure likewise 
is, That the Bishop of that WSiocenn take the like straight 
order with all the Poritansand Precisians .. either constrain- 
ing them to conforme themsclues, or to leave the Countrey. 
ax6as J. Roginson in Drysdale sist, Preshyt. in Eng. 
(1889) 5 wofe, The Papists plant the ruling power of Christ 
in tha Pope; the Protestants in the Bisho; 
iu the Preshytery; we [Independents] in the body of 
the Congregation of the multitude called the Church, 
1641 Mitton Reform. Ch, Disc. 1. 16 Allthose that found fault 
with the Decrees of the Convocation. .strait were. .branded 
with the Name of Puritans, 165s Furrea CA. //ist, 1x. i. 
§66 The English Bishops.. began, .urging the Clergy. .to 
subscribe to the Liturgie, Ceremonies, and Discipline of the 
Church, and such as refused. .were branded with the odious 
name of Paritanes, a name which in this notion first began 


in this year [1564}, 21725 Buaxer Own Tinre 1. (2724) 17 | 


The Puritans. put on external appearances of great strict- 
ness and gravity, They took more pains in their parishes 
than thase who adhered to the bishops, 273a-8 Near 
(title) The History of the Puritans or Protestant Non-Con- 
formists, 42779 Warsuxton Alliance betw. Ch, & St... iii, 
Those prudent and honest men..gave it as their deliberate 
judgment, ‘That the Puritans ought to conform, rather than 
make a schism: and that the church men onght to indulge 
the others’ scruples, rather than hazard one’, 18a5 MacauLay 
Ess., Milton (1887) 23 The Puritans, the most remarkable 
body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever produced. 
1830 CoLerince Zadle-t, 10 June, Is it not..an historical 
error to call the Puritans dissenters? Before St. Bartholo- 
imew’s day they were essentially a part of the Church. 
2845 James 4. Neil ii, His master was a rigid man, a 
Puritan of the most severe cast, 189. Br. Rye Light jr. 
Old Times (1903) 339 This saintly old Puritan [Baxter]. 
2903 F. W. Mairrano in Camb, Mod. Hist. 11. xvi. 590 


' Those who strove for a worship purified from all taint of 


pery (and who therefore were known as ' Puritans) 
scrupled' the cap and gown.., and ‘scrupled ' the surplice. 
b. fransf. A member of any religious sect or 
party that advocates or aspires to special purity of 
doetrine or practice. (Cf. CarHaran, CATHARIST.) 
2577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. (ist. vi. xiii. (1663) 116 Novatus 
..becume himself the author and ringleader of his own 
heretical! sect, to wit, of such as through their swelling 
pride do call themselves Puritans, 1613 Purcias Lite 
grimage W. viii. (1614) 378 The Persians are a kinde of 
Catharists or Puritans in their impore Muhammedrie, 1637 
Guteseie Eng. Pop. Cerent. u,v. 324 The old Waldenses.. 
were also named by their adversaries, Cathares or Puritanes. 
2655 Fuuire CA, hist. 1x. 1. § 67 We need tot speak of the 
ancient Cathari or Primitive Puritans. 2709 J. Jounson 
Clergym. Vade Al. W. 48 By the Puritans we are to, under- 
stand the Novatians, who would not commune with the 
Catholic church under pretence that her communion was 
uted. 2871 Sin W. W. Wouwrer fad. Afusalmans 58 The 
Vahabis form..an advanced division of the Sunnis—the 
Paritans of Isl4m. we 
co. A member of any (non-religious) party or 


school who practises or advocates strict or extreme | 


adherence to its panels a purist. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 20 May 1/1 The Crofters Holdings 
Bill has been received..very quietly by the Puritans of 
‘economic principle’. ' 

2. Applied, chiefly in reproach or ridicule, to one 
who is, affects to be, or is accounted extremely 
strict, precise, or scrupnlous in religion or morals. 

The carly Puritans were in many cases characterized by 
the prominence which they attached to personal religion, 
and hy strictness and gravity of behaviour, with plainness 
of dress and manners; hence it was easy to look upon a 
‘ puritan’ as one who professed a higher standard of personal 
religion and morality than was usual. 

1592 Grugne Repentance Wks. {Grosart) X11. 176 When 
1 had discouered that 1 sorrawed for my wickednesse. they 
fell vpon me in ieasting manner, calling me Poritane and 
Presizian, 2622 Ricu Honest. Age (Percy Soc.) 55 He that 
hath not for every word an oath..they say hee is a puritan, 
a precise foole, not fitte tohold a gentleman company. 2655 
Fouuter Ch. Hist. 1x. i § 67 (an. 1564) Peritan here was 
taken for the Opposers the Hierarchia and Charch- 
Service, as resenting of Superstition. But hane mouths 
quickly improved is Nick-name, therewith on every occa- 
ston to abuse pious pect z M. Svivestan Life § 
Times Baxter yz When they had_ been called by that 
game awhile, the vicious Maltitude of the Ungodly ted all 
Puritans that were strict and serious in a Holy Life, were 
they ever so conformable! 2798 Cuaatotre Sait Pag. 
Philos. V1, 26 Brought up among the strait-laced. .puritans 
of the United States. ™ 

B. adj, a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Puritans; strict and scrapulous in religious 
observances. b. Thatisa Puritan, (In quot. 1607 
satirically used as = hypocritical, dissembling.) _ 

2589 Marprel. Tr., Epit. Aij, The Puritans are angrie 
with me, ] meane the puritane preachers, 1607 LOurnncn 


25 The Ministers maintenance | 


: : ‘s Well t, iii, 98 Though honestie be | 
ao Puritan, yet it will doe no hurt, it will weare the Surplis | 


¢ the Puritans > 


PURITANISM. 


Rev, Trag. uli, MNafter him And. .seeme to beare a part In 
all his ills, but with a Puritane heart. 2617 Moavson /t/n. 
es Ifa man would seeme (as I may say) a Puritan Papisi, 
-.there Is danger to fall into tbe suspition of an Hypocrite. 
1638 Lavp Diary 29 Apr., There's a great concurrence be- 
tween them Jin Scotland) and the Puritan party in England. 
65a SanoErson Cases af Conse, (1678) 192 To discover the 
weakness of the Puritan principles and tenents. 2806 In 
J. Thacher sist. /lymouth (2832) 232 This is the 186th 
anniversary of the first landing of our uritan fathers, 1830 
ibid, 324 The venerable pastor of the Pilgrims, and his 
puritan associates. 2840 Dicxena Barn. Rudge xxxvii, Ne 
was no tess frugal in his repasts than in his Puritan attire. 
3857 C. Kinestey Ze. in Life (1879) EI. 52, | am full of old 
Puritan hlood. 2858 Loncr. Ay. Standish 40 Singing 
the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem. 

Ilence Purritaness (sorce-wd.), a femule puri- 
tan; + Purita‘nian (-e‘an) a. = PURITANICAL; 
Presbyterian; Puritanly adv. ,in a puritan manner, 
towards Puritanism; + Purita:no-papist sonce- 
wd., a striet or austere inet esp. a Jesuit. 

2897 Daily Tel. 4 June Nh four fair *Puritanesses press 
us much further, W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 13 
A hlind conceit and opinion of their (Iesuits’] *puritanian 
holinesse. /ééd. 224 ‘Yhe Puritanean_Comiistorie, repre- 
senting the ecclesiasticall state in Scotland. 2897 W. 
Water élist. Cangregat. Ch. U.S. 89 The seeof London, 
the..most *Purianly inclined. 1602 Br. W. Baatow 
Defence 107 The *Puritano-papiste, Loyala. 

Puritanic (piierite nik), 2. [f. Purrran + 
-10; after Salanic, etc.) Of or pertaining to the 
Puritans, = Puritan a. (now rare); having the 
character or manner of a puritan; = next. 

2606 Cuarman Af, D'Olive Plays 1873 1. ar4 That nose of 
his (according 10 the Poritannick cut) bauing a narrow 
bridge. 2783 W. Mason Eng. Gard. 1. 34/622 Too dark a 
stole Was o'er Religion's decent features drawn By Puritanic 
zeal. 2994 Afass. Afng. {U.S.) May 288 When those vener- 
able puritanic sages landed at Plymouth, 2828 D'ismar.t 
Chas, f, 1. iii. 35 The puritanic party. .starting up amon: 
all ranks of society, 1830 Foster in Life 4 Corr, (1846) I. 
157 Apuritanic simplicity and unworldliness, 288a Srurceow 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xv. he Puritanic divines are almost all 
of them against the taking of any interest upon money. 

Puritanical (piivrite-nikal), a. [fas pree. 
+-IUAL.] Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Puritans, or of puritans generally; having the 
character of a puritan; marked by the strictness, 
plainness, or other quality of puritans. (Chiefly 
in disparagement. In quot. 1882-3 used as = 
PURITAN a.) 

s607 _Dexxer & Wenster Northw. Hoe 1. i, His wines 
puritanicall coynesse. Laat in Rymer Fadera XVM. 
616 Seditious Puritanical books and pamphlets, scandalous 
to our person, or state, such as have been lately vented by 
some Puritanical spirits, ¢ 2683 Burser Orig. Alen. 1. 
(1902) e The duke of York} complained of this [insertion 
in the Bk. of Comm. Prayer) much to me as a puritanical 
thing. 1687 A. Lovett tr. SAevenol's Trav. i. ejb, That 
Sect. .was in Mahometanism the most Puritanical of all the 
Sects of the East. 1724 Apoison Spect. No. 458 0 6 Eve 
Appearance of Devotion was looked upon as aneriics k 
2878 T. Cuvier Painted Papers 162, 1 do not want to be 
thought bisa or puritanical. 1879 L. Sternan //ours in 
Litrary U1. 84 That Fielding in his hatred for humbug 
should have condemned purity as puritanical, is clear! 
Jamentahle, 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 430/2 
Pastor of a puritanical Calvinistic gregation in.. Boston. 

Hience Puritanically adv., in 2 puritanical 
way; after the manner of the Puritans, 

1607 Dexxza & Waester Northw. Hoe ut, D.'s Wks. 187 
IL. 41 Shee would do it so pantanically, so secretly I 
meane, that no body should heare of it. 2706 Heaaxe 
Collect. 9 Apr. (O.HLS.) 1. 2a1 [He) wasalitile Puritannically 
inclin’d, 1% Lytton Lwerctia 1. xvii, The forehead, over 
which that stiff, harsh hair was so puritanically parted. 

Puritanism (piiierit&niz’m). [f. Punrray + 
-18M.]} 

1. ‘The Puritan system; the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the Puritans; Puritan opinion or practice. 

1573 G. Hanvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 30 Let M. Phisician 
. shew.. that ever I have maintainid ani od point of puritan- 
ism, or prccisionism. 1607 ? Maaaton Pasguil 4 Nath te 
220 Leaue praying for dead. "Tis no good Caluianisme, 
Puritanisme. 2604 Lavo Diary 23 Dec., The same day I 
delivered my L. a little tract about Doctrinal Puritanism. 
2662 Prrvs Diary 7 Sept., ‘ Bartholomew Fayre’, with the 
puppet-showe,.. which had not been (acte ] these forty 
‘ears (it being so satyricall against Puritanism). | 4 

Vaaavaton Adliance CA. & St. ut iii, At one season it {the 
be might arise from Popery, at another from Puritanism. 
1900 Mortey O. Cromwell v. v. 409 Militant Puritanism 
was often only half-Christian. 1908 P. T. Forsyrm in 
Contemp. Rev. Feb, 159 Puritanism is the mother church of 
Western democracy. 

b. /ransf. (Cf. Puritan A. 1b, c.) A 

158: J. Bett. Haddon's Answ. Osor, 133, | could wishe.. 

that we all could direct the course of our tyfe..accordyng 


| to this Puritavisme of Osorius. 1870 Rusxtn Lect. Art iit. 


73 ‘This Puritanism in the worship of beanty, though some- 


| times weak, is always honourable aod amiable. 


3. Excessive (or affected) strictness or preciseness 
like that observed by or attributed to the Puritans ; 


puritanical behaviour or hago les; precisianism. 

1gga Nasne P. Penilesse Wks, (Grosart) II. 100 Vader 
hypocrisie (I compreheod) al Machiauilisme, puritanisme, 
& outward gloasing with a mans enemte, 1633 Payne 
Histriom. \. ii. 25 Licentious Christians, who make their 
will and Justs their law, may deeme it Puritanisme, or brand 
it for ate i men earn Wisin ba 

Scruples whic w Ou cessive y| 

ey G. Downrs Lett. Cont. Countries #575 That moderate 
austerity. which may, without puritanism, recommended. 


PURITANIZE. 


Puritanize (pit-ritinsiz), v. [as prec, + -12E.] 

1, zxztr. (with 24). To act the puritan; to practise, 
conform to, or affect puritanism. : 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Casar 270 He faine would 
puritanize it. . p . Co 

3. trans, To make puritan, imbue with paritanism. 

1648 Persceutio Undecima 13 So generally peevish and 
puritanized were the people. 1838 Hattam Lit. Eur, iI. 
1. 55 vole, Leicester succeeded in puritanizing, as Wood 
thonght, the University. 1853 Miss Voncu //eirofKedcly fe 
iii, He has been puritanized till he is good for nothing. 

Hence Purritanized, Purritani:zing £f/. adjs. ; 
also Pn‘ritani:zer, one who puritanizes. 

1836 New Monthly Mag, XLVII. 99 St. Paul's was a 

uritanized prosaic imitation of St. Peter's, 1847 Be. 
VirseRForce Let. in Ashwell Life (2870) 1, x. 408, ] cannot 
effectually guard the purity of the faith. .from dishonesty 
of subscription on the side of Romanizers, if 1 wink at a like 
sin on the side of Puritanizers. 1857 Bapen Powett Chr, 
without Fudaism 173 The continued struggle between the 


Puritanising and the Catholicising extremes of the Refor- | 


mation. 1882 J. H. Buunr Ref Ch. Lng, 11. 162 Cranmer 
and the Puritanizing party. 

Puritanly, etc. : sce aftcr PuRiTAN, 

+ Purritant. Ods.rare. Alteration of Purrran, 
after Protestant. 4 

1604 Hizgon Pofish Rime Wks. 1.553 Many sundry sects 
.. The Caluinist, the Protestant, The S wingliba, the Puri- 
tan 1607 ‘I’. Searxe Brotherly Persuasion 81 To burie 
and extinguish for euer the odious name of Puritants, 


Purity (piiieriti). Forms: 3-6 purete, 4-5 
purte, 4-6 puryte, 6 purite, purety, 6-7 puritie, 
6- purity. [ME, perte (rare), a. OF. purte 
(12th c, in Hatz.-Darm.); but usually, from the 
beginning of 13th c. in the later F. form perete, 
mod.F. sureté, aad at length more fully conformed , 
as purite, -itte, -tly, to L. puritas, -tatem (f. pitr-us 
Pures see -try). Cf. Pr. purtat, -etat, -itat, It. 


purita, Sp. puridad.] The quality or condition of | 


being pure, in various senses. 

1, In physical sense: The state of being unmixed ; 
freedom from admixture of any foreign substance or 
matter; absence of any other ingredient; es/. 
freedom from matter that contaminates, defiles, 
corrupts, or debases; physical cleanness. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 228 This corruptible 
body shall be indued with purite & incorupcyou. 1g50 
Acts Privy Counc. (1890) V1. 430 French crownes..of the 
goodnes, purety, and waight, as they be curraunt in Fraunce. 
1611 Suaxs, Wint. 7.1. ii. 327 To..Sully the puritie and 
whitenesse of my Sheetes. 1727-46 ‘Tomson Susuer 1267 
This (bathing) is the purest exercise of health.. Even from 
the body’s ce the mind Receives a secret sympathetic 
aid, 1832 G, R, Porter Porcelain & Gl. 164 To insure the 
absolute purity of the ingredients. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1 
xx. 138 Snow of perfect purity. 

b. quasi-concr, Pure substance or part. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 5 Pe purcte of be quinte essencie 
schat be subtymed aboue, & be groste scha) abide bynebe. 
¢31720 Prior 2nd Hymn Callomachus 147 The nymphs.. 
from little urns Pour streams setect, and purity of waters. 

2. In non-physical or general sense: The state 
of being unmixed; freedom from any foreign or 
extraneous element, esp. from such as corrupt or 
debase; unalloyed or unadulterated condition; 
faultlessness, correctness. 

1962 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Sern. i. C iiij, To abolish al super- 
stitions, y* the true religion mai be set in her own puritie & 
holines. 

utity of the Latine tongue. 1662 EvetvN Diary 10 Nov., 

e shew'd that the Church of England was for purity of 
doctrine..the most perfect under Heaven. 1700 Drypven 
Fables Pref., in £ss. (ed. Ker) 11. 254 From Chaucer the 
purity of the Fomine tongne began. 1704 Noaris /dcal 
World wu. iti, 182 he metaphysical purity .. of thought is 
the immateriality..of its object. 1841 Evpuinstonz, A/ist. 
ind. \. ti. 35 ‘The daughters of such connections, if they 
go on marrying Bramins for seven generations, restore their 
progeny to the original Bu of the sacerdotat class. 1875 
Feeeman Venice (1881) 257 The stight touch of Renaissance 
in some of the capitals..in no sort takes away from the 
generat purity of the style. 

3. Of persoas, their faculties, actions, attribates, 
etc.: Freedom from moral corruption, from cere- 
monial or sexual uncleanness, or pollution ; stain- 
less condition or character; inaocence, chastity, 
ceremonial cleanaess. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

atts Ancr, R. 4 All muwen & owen holden one riwle 
onont purete of heorte, 1340 Ayend, 202 Pis chastete, bis 
clennesse, bis purte acseb bet me loki be herte uram enele 
poztes. 1426 Lypc. De Cuil, Prigr. 22 5 Whanne it is 
songe off good entente, In clennesse and in purete. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 145 b, Whan_ we en. .to 
ctennesse of vertue & purite of lyfe. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry W. 
it. ii- 258, I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, 
her reputation, her marriage-vow. 1611 Bint 1 Zi. v. 2 
Intreate. - The elder women as mothers, the yonger as sisters 
with alt puritie. 1634 Micron Comus 427 No savage fierce 

++ Will dare to soyl her Virgin purity. @ 1661 Hotyoay (J.), 
Is it the purity of a linen vesture, which some so fear woutd 
defile the purity of the priest? ve Law Serious Call vii. 
to9 Every thing about her resembles the purity of her soul. 
1816 Byaon Siege Cor. xxi, "Tis said the Ron will turn and 
flee From a maid in the pride of her purity. 18a7 Heser 
Hymn! Holy, holy, holy" vii, Perfect in power, in love, and 
poe . 1905 W. Sanpay Crit, 4th Gosp.1v. 120 The strictest 
ritualistic purity was required of those who took part in 
the feast. oe ft ‘ 
b.~quasi-coner. An embodiment of parity; a 
Stainless being.” sonce-1se. a : 


1563 Nowe .t in Lett. Lit, Afen (Camden) 21 The | 


1622 


160z Magrston And. & Afet. 1. Wks. 1856 1.14 She comes: 
creations puritie, admir’d, Ador’d amazing raritie. 

Purkinjean (pskindgiin), a. Anat, and 
Phys. Also erron. -gian. ([f. Purkinje, name of a 
Bohemian physiologist sei, pel Per- 
taining to or named after Purkinje: applied to 
varions anatomical structures, etc., as the Purkin- 
jean capsules in the cement of a tooth (see qaot. 
1854); Purkinjean vesicle, the nucleus of the 
ovum, discovered by Purkinje in 1825, also called 
germinal vesicle or Purktnje’s vesicle. 

So Curkinge's eetls, large branching cells in the cortex of 
the brain; Purhinge's fibres, certain fibres in the ventricles 
of the heart, esp. in the foetus; Purtinze's fi ves, visual 
figures produced by the shadows of the retinal btood-vessels 
cast hy light (e. g. from a candle) entering the eye lateralty. 

1835-6 Todd's Cyci. Anat. 1. 785/1 During the last stage 
of its continuance in the ovary the vesicle of Purkinje dis- 
appears, 3836-9 /did. U1. 452/1 The Purkinjean or germinal 
vesicle, aos Gow Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sei, Org. 
Nal. 1.292 (Elephant’s grinders) The cells ,,become confluent 
. their primitive distinctness heing indicated onty hy their 
persistent granutar nuclei, which now form the radiated 
Purkingian capsules. 1869 Iluxcey Péyr. ix. (ed. 3) 248 If 
you go into a dark room with a single. .candle, and, .allow 
the fight to fall very obliquely into the eye, one of what are 
cael Purkinje’s figures is seen. This ts a vision of a 
series of diverging, branched, red fines on a dark fietd. 1890 
Biruncs Mad. Afed. Dict., Purkinje’s_ cells..Purkinje’s 
fibres .. Purkinje’s figures.. Purkinje’s vesicle. 


Purl (pal), 53.1 Forms: 6 pyri(e, 6-9 purle, 
y~- purl (9, dz senses 2, 5, also pearl: see PEARL 
si.4), [Ia sense 1, app. orig. pyrl(e, f. pyrl(e, PIRL 
v. to twist (‘I pyrle wyer of golde or syluer’ 
Palsgr.). As to the other senses see Note below.] 

I. 1. Thread or cord made of twisted gold or 
silver wire, used for bordering and embroidering. 
Pearl purl: see quot. 1882, Silk purl: see quot. 


t8gg. 

1535 Rep. Dk. Rutland’s Papers (list. MSS. Comm.) 
IV. 277 For vj plightes of fyne lawne for sleves for the 
Quene with bandes of pyrles of golde, besides workinge the 
same by my Lady. a 1586 Sipney (Webster), A triumphant 
chariot made of carnation velvet, enriched with purl and 

arl. 600 in Nichols Progy. QO. tis. (1823) IN. 502 One 

‘renche gowne of blacke vellat, with an edge of purle, and 

ipes of gold. 16rz Corcr., Cane tille, (Gold, or siluer) Purle. 
ict mod.F. cannetitle, ribbon-wire, gold or silver thread, 
‘ petite lame trés-fine d’or ou d'argent tortillé’ Littré.] 1621 
in Elsing Debates Ho. Lords App. (1870) oe granted 
I should make purle upon condicion to be bound in roo" to 
give up an accompt of every parcell of gould and silver 
purle I should sell..; that through feare I was forced to 
condescend to seale the bond for not making any gold thread 
for this 2 yeares. 1797 Boyer's Kr. Dict., Cannetille,..purt 
or purfied gold or silver embroidery. 1882 Cautrettn & 
Sawarn Dict. Needlew., Pearl.purlisa gold cord of twisted 
wire, resembling a small row of heads strung closely to- 
gether. Used for the edging of Bullion Embroidery. 1899 
W.G,. P. Townsenn Lméroidery v. 8a (Gold Threads, etc.) 
Bultion.—Vhe tacgest size of ‘purl’... Prt may be either 
in gold or silver. ie is made in a series of continuous rings 
rather like a corkscrew, /é/d. vi. 106 Purt is made of the 
finest gold wire twisted to form around tube. fdid., Sitk 
@urtin avariety of colours is made (over wire)... It is worked 
in the same way as the gold. 1900 Day & Buckte Art 
Veedlework xxix, (1901) 245 Flat gold wire is known by the 
name of‘ plate’, and various twisted threads by the name 
of ‘purt’. [See esp. the two works last quoted here.) 

attrib, 1620 in Naworth Househ, Bks. Surtees) "45 Two 
ounseis of goutd and silver purle for making a perle drissing 
for Mrs. Marie, 1899 W. G. P. Townsreno Entbroidery vi 
108 Horse-tait silk for purt embroidery should be well 
waxed. 

2, Each of the minute loops or twists with a row 
of which the edges of lace, braid, ribbon, and the 
like, are oramented (in Fr. picot) ; hence, collec- 
tively, a series or chain of sach loops. In the 
machine-made lace trade, a twisted loop on the 
edge of a piece of lace, net, or braid; also, a 
similar twisted loop in the fabric (not on the edge) 
of lace. Hence laces and braids characterized by 
such loops are known as fur! laces, purl braids, 
and elliptically as ‘ purls’. (Cf. also PEARL sd.4) 

1611 Cotcn., Canedille, (Gold, or siluer) Purle; also, a 
small purte of needle-workes or, a small edging (bone) 
lace. /bid., Canetillé, set, wrought, or inriched, with 
pug: also, speed with a small (needleworke) purle, or 

one lace. 1 Misce Fr, Dict. 1, Purl, engrélure petite 
bande d jour au bout de la dentelle. 1706 Pritts (ed. §), 
Purl, a kind of edging for Bone-lace. a@1825 Foray 

Voc. E. rely cick Purle, a narrow list, border, fringe, or 
edging. Patent Specif. No. 801 These extra warp 
threads thereby become warp weft threads, and they also 
form the purts... Intermediate weft threads. are caused to 
twist with the warp weft threads to produce combined 
twisted purl, To which the warp tacing threads attach the 
purls formed by the warp weft threads. 1867 W. Fevkin 
Machine- Wrought Hosiery 393 [A machine] producing, if 
wished; pearls either on one or both sides of the weavin 
edges, 188a Caucreitp & Sawarn Diet. Needlework 386/2 
The toops that decorate the edges of Pillow Lace are called 
Pearls or Purls, and are made to any parts of the desi 
that are disconnected in any way from the main body of the 
work, 1886 Daily News 13 Oct. 2/6 Afarke? Repis... Busi- 
ness in Honiton braids and purls is far from being in a satis- 
factory condition. = Patent Specif, No. 9483 A ‘curl 
purl” is produced by the ordinary ‘tap and press * process. 

attrié, 1882 Cavutrenp & Sawann Dict. Needlework, 

Pearl.edge, otherwise written ip hy A narrow kind of 
thread edging made to be sewn upon lace as a finish to the 
sdge; or projecting toops of silk at the sides of ribbons farmed 


PURL. 


by making some of the threads of the weft protrude beyond 
the setvedge. 

II. +3. ‘The pleat or fold of a ruff or band’ 
(Fairholt), as worn about 1600; a frill. Oés. 

1593 Nasue CArist's T. 72 Your pinches, your purles, 
your floury iaggings. 1§99 B. Jonson £v. Alan oul of Hut, 
Iv. iv, It graz'd on my shoulder, takes me away sixe purtes of 
an Jtalian cut-worke band I wore. 1604 MipDLETON Father 
Hubburds T. in Bullen O. Pé VILL. 91 Many puffs and 
rey lay in a miserable case for want ot neers 1631 T. 

oweLL Yom All Tvades (1876) 173 For working in curious 
Italian purles, or French borders, it is not worth the while. 
1632 Massincer & Freep Fatal Dowry u. ii, My lord, one 
of the purls of your band is, without alt discipline, fallen out 
of his rank. 1663 Davenant Siege of Khodes 1. Wks. (1672) 
9 Our Powders and our Purls Are now out of fashion. 


4. transf. a. A minute ‘frilling’ on the edge of 
a petal or leaf. b. A frill of feathers on the breast 


_ of some fancy varieties of pigeon. 


; Place of the wrong; Purd, 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 590 The jagging of pinks and gitly- 
flowers [is] tike the inequality of oak leaves or vine leaves, 
-ebut they seldom or never have any small purls. 1765 
Treat. Dom, Pigeons 126 The feathers on the breast open, 
and reflect both ways, expanding itself something {ike a 
rose, which is called the purle by some, and by others the 
frill. id, 127 The feathers on the breast (like that of the 
owl) open, and reflect both ways, standing out almost like 
a fringe, or the frilt of a shirt; and the Bird is valued in 
proportion to the goodness of the frill or purle. 

TIT. 5. Knitting. (Often pear?.) An inversioa 
of the stitches, producing a ribbed appearance of 
the surface. (See Purt v.14.) Chiefly in Comd., 
as purl-knitting, purl-stitch. 

Purt.edge, an edge made by ‘taking off’ the end stitches 
purl-wise; 1. ¢. by turning the wires as in purl-stitch. 

1825 Jamizson, Peart, the seam-stitch in a knitted stocking. 
70 cast up @ pearl, to cast up @ stitch on the right side ip 
reviotd{ale). /éfd., Purt, the 
seamstitch in a knitted stocking. £¢¢>. For. 1885 Misses 
Betetzcxe & Rooper Weedlew. & Knitting n. 99 In puri 
knitting the needle is put through the upper part of the 
stitch towards the lower... Purl knitting is atso catled 
seamed la 8 Ribbed knitting is when plain and purl 
knitting is worked alternately. /did., Let them knit alter- 
nately 2 stitches plain and 2 purl. /ééc., The purt stitches. 


(Note. The various senses above have been treated together 
rather for convenience, as all relating to the decoration of 
apparel, than from any certainty that they are all uses of 
the same word. ‘The derivation of sense z seems clear, 
‘Yhat sense 2 had the same origin is possihle, if the éreisZ 
given to the minute loops was the characteristic. Or it 
may be that, as the purl edging of lace, etc. had a similar 
ornamentat use to that of gold and silver purl, the name 
was extended from the one to the other; the possibility of 
this appears to be shown by Cotgrave’s inclusion of both as 
meanings of F. canetidde, in quot. 1611. The connexion of 
branches II. and IIL. is much more difficult to explain, and 
their inclusion must be considered as merely provisional t 
the latter may very wall be adistinct word,and perhaps better 
spelt (as it often is) pearé, Minsheu in his Ductor sug- 
gested that pure was the same word as Purrte, but this 
is historically as welt as phoneticatty unlikely.) 

Purl (pirl), 53.2 Forms: 6-7 pirle, purle, 
7 perle, 7- purl. Seealso Priuisé.2 [In earliest 
form fir/e, mod. dial. fré//; possibly connected 
with Pret v, to whirl, twist; but certainly akin to 
Port v.2, and the Norse vb. there meationed.] 

+1. A small rill in which the particles of water 
are in a whirl of agitation. Ods. : 

a, args LELanp /Zin. (1744~5) IL. 79 Ther isa litle pirle 
of water. /éid., Thorowgh this wood rennith a pirle of 
water cumming out of an hit therby. 1584 VY, Aiding Ree. 
ie 2 1 They came nerea fittle becke or pirle of water 
called Site, 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 666 
Receiving sundry pirles to it and many a running rill, 

8. a1624 Br. M. Smiri Sera. (1632) 137 If the water at 
the welt-head be contri the streame, or perle running 
from the same, will not be wholesome, f 

y- 1596 Drayton Mortimer. Q, Whose streame.. Which 
on the sparkling grauell runns in purtes, As though the waues 
had been ofsiluer curtes, 1650 lie Tavioa Funeral Seri. 
C’tess of Carbery a Watered with the purles flowing from the 
fountain of fife. 1651 — Serm. for Year xvi, 204 So have 
1 seen the little purles of a spring sweat thorow the bottom 
of a hank, and intenerate the stubborn pavement. 


2. The action or sound of purling as a rill, 

1650 H. Vaucnan Silex Scint., [dle Verse, The Purles of 
youthful blood. 1850 J. Srautuers Poet. Wes. Il. 251 How 
raught with life the gentte purt is Of her sweet breath. 
31876 T. Haapy £¢helberta (1890) 180 The pleasant lake, the 
purl of the weir, the rudimentary lawns, shrubberies, and 
avenue, had changed their character quite. 1886 — Mayor 
of Casterbr. xxxviii, The purt of waters through the weirs. 

Purl (pail), 5&3 ? Obs. exc. Hist. Also 7 
purle. (Origin nnascertained (? related to prec.).] 
a. Formerly, A liquor made by infusing worm- 
wood or other bitter herbs in ale or beer. Purt- 
royal, a similar infasion of wormwood ia wiae. 
b. Later, A mixtnre of hot beer with gia (also 
called dog’s ose), sometimes also with ginger and 
sugar: in repute as a morning dranght. J 

1659-60 Perys Diary 19 Feb., To Mr. Harper's to drink 
a draft of Purle. 1707 Moatimen A/usé, (1721) 11. 341 As 
grateful to the Stomach as the best Purl-Royal, or Worm- 
wood Wine. 17:2 Apoison Sfec?. No. 317 Friday.. Twelve 
a-Clock... Drank a Glass of Purt to recover Aigette: @ 1764 
Luiovp Fam: E£pist., O Purl! all hnil... Mum, Porter, Stingo, 
Mild and Stale. 1833 Maravar P, Simple x, The landlady 
inade us some purl. 186s Dickens Afué. Fr. 1. vi, For, it 
woutd seem that Purl must always be taken early. 1903 
Licensed Traders’ Dict., Purl, hot beer with a glass of gin 
in it, re-christened ‘dog nose ' in later days. 


stuck up at a Purl-house. 


PURL. 


c. Comb.; purl-house, a public house at which 
purl is sold and drunk (so purl-boat); purl- 
man, « man who sells purl. 

3801 Sporting Afag. XIX. 126 The * Jolly Gardeners’ was 
185: Mavkew Lond. Labour 
1}. 93/2 The river beer-sellers, or purl-men, as they arc 
more commonly called. 1902 A. Morrison Sole tn Wail 
o The men were purlmen. .selling liquor—hot heer chiefly, 
tn the cold mornings—to the men on the colliers. /ds¢, 102 
The purl-boat swung round and shot off. 

Purl, 54.4 s/aag. or collog. {Goes with Punt 
v.4, sense 3, of which (notwithstanding the want 
of earlier instances of the verb) it is prob. the 
derivative sb. naming the act.) An act of whirling, 
hurling, or pitching head-over-heels or head-fore- 
most; a header or cropper in the hanting-field; a 
spill, a heavy fall; an overturn, npset, capsize. 

183g oe, Mag. XV. 387 The purl was tremendous. 
1Bag ford. XXVV. ga Mr. Tollemarsh got an awful purl 
overa gate, 1849 Ek, E, Naren Zxcurs. S. Africa Vi. 248 
Spite of numerous tumbles. .1 still kept ahead; but Piggy.. 
was soon close at my heels; and, at every purl I got, I 
fancied I felt his tusks, 1866 Reaves Never too date xxxviii, 
They (canoes) went a tremendous pace—with occasional 
stoppages when a purl occurred. 1861 G. Merreoitn £. 
Harrington xx, There’s a purl: somebody’s down, 

Purl, 53.5 Sc. Also purle. A hard nodale 
of the dung of an animal, esp. of horse or sheep; 
also, ‘dried cow-dung used for inel * (Jam.). 

1704 A. Pitcairne in Graham Soc. Life Scot.rn 18th C. 
(1g01) 1. vi. 5r A handful of sheep’s purles, 1999 /’r7ze Ess. 

tghi, Soc. Scot. Ul. 218 (Jam.) The dung of the animal is 
excreted in small quantities, and in the form of small hard 


pe 1835 JAMIESON 58.v., The auld woman was gathering 
orse-purls, 
Purl, 54.6 [Echoic, from the bird’s cry; cf. 


Pirr 56,2, PurRe sé} A local name of the tern. 
1885 Swainson Province. Names Birds 202 Common Tern, 
..Great purl (Norfolk). /6éd, 203 Little Tern...Small purl 


(Norfolk). 
Also 6 pyrl(e, pirl(e. [f. pyle 


Purl, v.! 
Punt 6,1) 

+1. ¢rans, To embroider with gold or silver thread 
(Purt 36,11); to edge embroidered figures with 
gold or silver thread. Chiefly in fa. pple. and ppl. a. 

1526 in fav. Goods Dk, Richmond in Camden Mise. (1855) 
14 Item, ij Copes of clothe of golde of damask paned with 
crymsen velvet pirled. rgaz dav. 7. Cronrwell's Goods 
(Public Rec. Office), A purse of black velle¢ pyrled with 
golde threde. a1548 Hate Chron., fen. VIS 736, Cloth 
of Tissue..poudered with redde Roses purled with fine gold. 
1g87 Fresno Contn. dlolinshed \11, 1947/4 The lord maior, 
recorder, and aldermen,.. who had crosses of veluet or satin 
pirled with gold. r6az G. Sanoys Ovid's Met. x, A bald- 
rick, purl‘d with silver, a16aa Ainswortn Annot. Ps, xiv. 
14 Purled workes or grounds, closures of gold, such as 
precious stones are set in, 1688 Hotme Armory ww. xii 
(Roxb.} soq/1, 4 cushions of cloth of gold Freezed and purled, 

Jig. 1632 Fretcier Sea Voy. 1. iii, Is thy skin whole? 
art thou not purl'd with scabs? ; ; 

2. absol. To border or edge with or as with 
pearls (PurL sd.1 2), Chiefly in Purled fa. Af/e. 
and ff/. a,, omamented with or as with an edging 
of minute twisted loops. 

1766 W. Goavon Gen. Counting-ho, 430, 10 yards plain 

urled gauze, 1865 Patent Specif, No, 801 The manue 
cre in twist lace machinery of plain or ornamental 
fabrics having purled edges obtained from warp threads. 
déid., As 1am about to purl on the sides of this weaving, 
1 must suppose that 1] have six carriages, the two outside 
ones being for the time being ordinary twisting or fabric 
carriages to which the warp lacing threads attach the purls 
forme Ry the warp weft threads. , 

+3. To pleat or frill like n ruff; to frill the edge 
of ; also ¢ransf. Chiefly in Za. pple. and ppl. a. 

3578 Lyte Dodoens t. xix. 29 Small, narrow, long and 
round, ragged or purled leaves. /dza’. xx. 31 The leaues.. 
be. .alitde cut, or purlde about the edges. 1 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas. ti. 59 Thy buff'd, puff'd, painted, curl'd purl'd 
wanton Pride. 1649 W. M. Wand. Yew (1857) 26 By his 
slash’d doublet, high galloshes, and Italian ro band (hee 
should beJa Frenchman. 1649 Lovetace Lucasta 147 (T.) 
The officious wind her loose eek curles, The dewe her 
happy linnen purles. a2 1653 G, Dantes /dy/Z 116 Wrought 
Pillow’s bring Pownc’d Law, Stitched Common-wealth, and 
purled King, , 

4. Knitting. (trans. and intr.) To invert the 
stitches so asto produce a fnrrowor ‘seam’, (See 
Punt sé.1 5.) 

arBag Foray Voc. £. Angite 


‘a, Purle, a term in ines } 


Tt means an inversion of the’stitches. The seams of stock- , 


ings, the alternate ribs, and what are called the clocks, are 
urled. 183g Jamieson, To Pri, to form that stitch in 
hitting, or weaving stockings, which produces the hollow 
orfur. This is called the Purled or Purlin steek, and the 
stockings themselves Purled Stockings, ..lt is to beobserved, 
however, that Pur/ is merely a provincialism, Peard being 
the common pronanciation of the S{cotch] term. 1885 
Misses Barerzcux & Roorer Needlework & Knitting 11.99 
As soap as the children can purl with ease. rg90z Barnes 
Grunpv Thamres Camp 299 Knitting her ‘ primrose edging ’, 
counting ‘knit three, pilinres % " 
Purl (p2:l), v2 See also Pint v. [Goes with 
Purt sb.2: cf. also Norw. purla (Aasen, Ross) 
to bubble ap, gush out as water, Sw. dial. Zoréz 
to par], murmar, ripple, gurgle (Bjérkeman).J _ 
1. intr, Of water, a brook, etc.:; To flow with 


whirling motion of its particles, or twisting | 


tound small obstacles: ofien with reference to the 
murmuring sound of a rill. 


1623 


@ 1586 [see Puntine pal. a.) 259% Sytvester Dy Sarias 
1. iti, Br From dry Rocka shundant Rivers purld. 2621 G. 
Sanovs Ovid's Met. xi, From the rock a apring With 
streames of Lethe softly murmuring, Purles on the pebbles, 
and invites repose. 1706 Pxittiirs (ed. 6), To /*«ré, to run 
with a murmuring Noise, as a Stream does, 1720 Pore fitad 
xxt. 296 Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills, 
Londer and louder purl the falling rills, 181 Crane Vill. 
Alinstr, 1. 19 The gravel-paved hrook.. He often sat to sce 
it purl slong. mae Tennyson Ode to Memory iv, The brook 
that loves To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 

2. nf Sald of a stream of air, breath, wind, 
the sound of a wind instrument or a volce, ete. 

1993 Suans. Lucrece agc7 From his lips did ftie, Thin 
winding breath which purl'd vp to the skie, x66, 1863 [see 
Pueune odd, 36%). 1648 Hermcx Aerper., Beucolich iii, 
The soft, the sweet, the mellow note That gently purles 
from eithers Oat. 3847 WaAistle Binkie (1890) 11. 249 The 
saft wins pirlin through the trees. 

b. ¢rans, To utter with 'purling’. 


1648 Hurricx eee Eel, betw. End. Porter & Eycin 
das H.i, Tell me why Thy whilome merry Oate By thee 
doth so neglected lye And never purls a note. 

Purl, 27.3 Now s.w. dial [Echoie.] intr. 


To purr, as a cat, 

1698 Fryer Adee. E. India & P. 31 A Noise much the 
same asa Cat when she purls. 2866 ‘ Natnax Hoce'(H. 
Baird) Mew Ser. Poents Dev. Dial, 71 Za zshore ez hur ole 
cat wid purdle, lla wid’n du et in other wurdle. 

Purl v.4 [In sense 1, app. a (? dialectal) variant 
spelling of Pint vw (sense 2), and thns in origin 
closely related to Pur v.1, but with a different 
sense-development.] 

1, sntr. To revolve or whirl round rapidly, as a 
wheel; to spin round, as a peg-top, a whirligig, 
ete.; = PIRL v. 2. 

1791-1808 (in form pirl): see Piat v.29. 2880 Plain Hints 
Needlework 104 In Wilts a shuttlecock is said to ‘purl’ 
when it spas in the nir, after being thrown np in the air. 
1881 /.of Wight Words (E.D.S.)s.v., He purled round like 
atop. 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict. sv., |Warwicksh.} How that 
wheel goes purling round | 

2. intr. To wheel round suddenly, ns a horse. 

1857 Borrow Rontany Rye (2858) 1. 360 All on a sudden 
a light glared upon the horse’s face, who purled round in 
great terror, and flung me out of the saddle. 

3. frans. and tufr. To tnrn upside down, over- 
turn, upset, capsize; to tum heels over head, turn 
a somersaull. da/, and collog. 

1856 Reapk Never too fate xxxviii, They [natives] com- 
monly paddle in companies of three; so that whenever one 
is purled, the other two come on each side of him, each 
takes a hand, and. .they reseat him in his cocked hat [canoe], 
which never sinks, only purls. 1874‘S. Beauckaur'Graatly 
Grange lI. xii. 267 A good pleached hedge will purl you like 
a walls turn you right over..unless you slant it. J/3id. 268 
(E.D.D.) He hit the fence, and then purled over. 

+ Purl, v.5 Obs. Variant of Prowt 2. 

61440 Proms, Parv. 4135/1 Prollyn, as ratchys (or purlyn), 
scrutor. Hin 417/t Purlyn, idem quod prollyn. 

1, var. Pirb v., to twist, spin. 

Purled, f/. a.: see Pury v. 

Purleiw, -lew(e, -ley, obs. ff. Puruiev. 

Purler (pi-1le1), collog. [f. Punt v.4 +-ER1.) 
A throw or blow that hurls any one head-foremost ; 
n knock-down blow ; ef. Purt sé.4 

1869 E. Faruer Scrap Bd, (ed. 6) 77 A ‘purler’ went 
Maxwell, 1878 Jerreeies Gamekeeper at H. ix, Swung 
his gun round, and fetched him a purler on the back of hts 
esd 2883 BH. Pexnece-Ecmuinst Cream Leicestersh, 378 
You were lucky if... you ele the purler that stopped [his] 
. forward career, a1g03 H.S. Merniuan Tomaso's For. 
fune, etc. (1904) 154 It was precisely the attitude of one who 
has had a purler at football. 

Purley-man, variant of PuRLIEU-MAN. 

Purlicue (pa sikis), sd. Se. Now rare. Also 
parlioue, -leoue, -leyeue, perleoue, -leque, 
-likew, pirlicue, -liecue, -liquey, purleycue. 
[Origin and etymological form unascertained. See 
Note below.] : ; 

1. ‘A dash or flonrish at the end of a word in 
writing ; a school-term, Aberd.’ (Jamieson 1808.) 

b. ph ‘ Whims, particularities of conduct, trifling 
oddities, Angus.’ (Jam. 1808.) / 

2. ‘The peroratiou, or conelasion of a discourse ; 
also used to denote the discourse itself, Strathmore, 
Roxb.’ (Jam. 1825.) pel 

3. See quot. 1825. (The practice is now obsolete.) 

1825 Jamreson, Purticue, Pirlicue, Parlicur...Tho re- 
capitulation made hy the pastor of a congregation, of the 
heads.of the discourses, which have been de! ivered by his 
assistants, on the Saturday preceding the dispensation of 
the sacrament of the Supper. Scot. Orient. pron{ounced) 
Pirlicue. Also, the exhortations which were wont to be given 
by him, on Monday, at what was called ‘the close of the 
work', were thus denominated in other of S{cot- 
land], (I have been informed that the term been some- 
times extended to all the services on Monday.) 1886 
Stevenson Atduapped xxiv, If you distaste the sermon, I 
doubt the pirliecue will please youaslittle. 1895 Caockerr 
Men of Moss-Hags xxxvi, She would ware her life o 
teaching them how to worship God Lat ie for that they 
were an ignorant wicked pack! A pirlicue which pleased 
them but little, 

4. *The space enclosed by the extended fore- 
finger and thumb’ (E. D, D.). ; 

1835 Brocuett ¥.C. Gloss. s.v.,‘ Aspang and a purlicue” 
isa measure allowed in a certain game at marbles. 

Hence Puriicue @., frans. and tzfr. (In the Pres- 


\ as a plausible sense. The word is not 


PURLIEU, 


byterian Charches): to give a résumé of the pre- 
ceding sermons at the close of a sacrament season. 

18a5 Jaminson, To Purlicuc, Pirlicwe, Pariicwe, 1860 
J. Witson fresbytery of Perth 2 Ie kept up to the last 
the now all but obsolete custom of pitliecuing ;..going up to 
the pulpit at the close of the service, and giving his people 
an abstract of the sermons preached by his assistants on 
Communion occasions, with any remarks thereon which he 
thonghl necessary, 1 W. M. Taveon Ministry af Word 
177 They have been content to ‘say ee the passage, 
or, to use an expressive, Scotch word, they have’ perlikewed 
awhile. 32867 [Jaas. el Remin. Quinguagraarian 
(Annandale), At the close it was the custom of our 
minister to parleycue the addresses of the clergymen who 

iad preceded him. 1896 H. M. B. Reto Cameronian 
Afposiie vi. gS note, Dugald Williamson..was in his time 
reckoned the best purleycueing member of the Presbytery. 

(Nore. It is generally assumed that the last part Handa 
curious word is cxe or F. guewe a tail; the first part has 

conjecturally referred to F. parier ‘to speak’, par Ja 
*by the, and y fa ‘for the’, each being supposed to 
| nown before 
amieson ; and it is noteworthy that in his Wiser of 
3808, he recognized only senses 1 and rh; although a 
Scottish clergyman, sense 3 was app. unknown to him both 
then and when he prepared his 8vo ed. of 18:8, and was 
added only in the Supplement of 1825.) 

Purlieu (pesl!#). Forms: 5 purlewe, 5-7 
purlew, 6 -liue, 6-8 -lue, 7 -lieue, -liew, -leiw ; 
purly, -lie; pourlieu, -liew; 8 purleue, perlew; 
6- purlieu; also, 1 cond. 6 purle, purley. 
[Exemplified in 1482 in the form furlew(e, app. an 
erroncoas alteration of puriey, syncopated from 
pwraley, the natural Eng. spelling (ef. alley, city, 
army) in the rsth c. of AF. puralé, -alée, taken 
in its transferred sense (PURALE 2). 

For the history of puralé, -adee (puralz’) in English between 
€1330 and 148a written evidence is wanting; in Anglo-Fr. 
legal documents it continued to be written guralé, poralee 
(examples of which, of 1370-78, in the sense * parlies ' appear 
under Purag a); but, as an English word, it would naturally 
become puradey, puraly (pu'rile, pu'rali), and easily be syn- 
copated to puriey, purly, as still seen in the 6th c. and later, 
esp. in the comb, syrieyntan, which shows that this was the 
Pronunciation even after the spelling was changed. Pardew 
may have originated in a scribal error, or as 2 pseudo- 


| etymological spelling, erroneously associating the word 


| or Purlews of the same. 
| the same Forest, Chaces and Purlewes. 
| Play Weather (1903) 414 Rangers and ke 


) grounds which H. 2. R. 1. of 


with dew, dex, Ligu, place; app. it did not appear in law 
Fr. cill later, when it was proh, taken over from Eng., 
and Gallicized as purdieu: see quot. 15741.) 

1. A piece or tract of Jand on the fringe or border 
of a forest; originally, one that, after having been 
(wrongly, as was thought) inelnded within the 
bounds of the forest, was disafforesied by a new 
perambulation, bnt still remained in some respects, 
especially as to the hunting or killing of game, 
subject to provisions of the Forest Laws. 

148a Rolls of Parit.V\. 224/1 Within his Forest of poket 
ham, nnd other Forests, Chaces within his Reame of Englond, 
dbid., To the likly destruction of 
1§33 J. Hrywooo 
rs of certayne 
places, As forests, parkes, purlews and c oe 1§70 B. 
Goocr cae Kingd. 1. (1880) a1 Large fieldes, with 
medowes fayre and townes and parks and purlues large. 
(1874 in J. Dyer Reports (1592) 327 En le manor don Fortescue 
de 5S. adjoynont al dit chace, come en le purlien del chase 
..Je libertie del purlieu remayna unextincted.) 1574 in 
Hist. Fortesene Fam. (1880) 322 The next day..comes the 
boy that was wonttohunt that purlive. 1§74 (see Puntinv- 
u“an)., 1600 Suaxs. 4, ¥. 2.1, lit 77 Pray you (if you know), 
Where in the Purlews of this Forrest, stands A shee t, 
fenc'd about with Oliue-trees? 1616 Buttonar Lng. Exfos., 
Purine, a place neereioining ton Forrest, where it is lawful 
for the owner of the ground to hunt, if hee can dispend 
fortie shillings by the yeere of freeland. a 1634 Corr /nré. 
iv. lxxiii. Cosrts Forests (1648) 03 Purlieu containeth sch 
ing John added to thelr 
ancient Forests over other mens grounds, and which were 
disafforested by force of the statute of Carta d¢ foresta,cap. 1 
and cap, 3, and the perambulations and grants thereupon, 
Ibid. ys (a R. a No, 48) The Commons made Petition that 
men might enjoy their hig aa freely (ris. ¥, q'ils puissent 
avoir lour Poralés}, and that mbulations might be made 
as was in the time of King Hlenry}2. ¢ 1645 Howe Left. 
(1688) 1V. xvi. 455 In Henry the third’s time..ther was much 
Land disafforested, which hath hia call’d pourlieus ever 
since, 1 re Wran Stone-ffeng 126 How far did the 
Purlews of this Forrest extend? 1839 Kaiontuny /rst. 
Eug. 1. 41a The King’s officers were frequently attempting 
to recover the purlicus, or those lands adjoining the forests 
which had originally belonged to them, but had been dis» 
afforested by fie charter of forests. 

2. transf. and fig. A place where one has the 
right to range at ont a place where one is free 
to come and go, or w ich one habitually frequents ; 
a haunt; one's bounds, limits, beat. 

1643 Ste T. Brownagr Relig. Med. 1. § 51 Sorely, though we 
place Hell ander earth, the Devils walke and purine is 
about it. 1680 Buttem Rem.,Cat & Pass 31 Wing'd with 
Passion, through his known Purlieu, Swift as an Arrow from 
a Bow, he flew. 1704 Swirt 7, 76 Pref., Wit bas its walks 
and its purlieus, ont of which it may not stray the hreadth 
of an hair. 1744 Mfem. IV. Stukelcy (Surtees) I. Fa I 
design to euter upon winter quarters, and travel chiefly the 

rlews of my garden, 1830 in Cobbett Aur. Rides (1885) 

1. 348 At the village of Hzilstone, I got into the purlieu, as 
they call it in Hampshire, of 2 person well known in the 
Wen. 1884 Baownine Ferishiah, Bean-Stripe 155 There's 
the palm-nphis..and his world’s the palm-frood,...Ap Inch 
of green for cradle, pastnre-ground, Purtien and grave, 

+b. Phrase. 7o Aunt, follow one's game in 
purlien, in the purliens, to pursne Iicit love. Obs. 


PURLIEU-MAN. 


r6xx Beaum. & Fr. Phélaster iv. i, He Hunts too much 
in the Purlues, would he would leave off Poaching. @ 1634 
Raxvoten Muses Looking-glasse 1. iii, To such as hunt in 
Purly; this is something With mine own Game reserv'd. 
1690 Davoren Amphitryos 1, i, He is weary of hunting in 
the spacious Forest of n Wife, and is following his Game 
incognito, in some little Purliew here at Thebes. 


3. pl. a. transf. The parts about the border of 


any place; the ontskirts. arch. - 2 

1650 Furner Pisgah tv. iii. 44 It had some fertile intervals, 
especially in the skirts, and purlews thereof, as about mount 
Horeb, 1667 Mitton 7. L. 1. 833 A place of bliss: In the 
Pourlienes of Heav’n, 171% Brackmore Creation (1786) 5a 
Venus, which in the purlieus of the sun Does now above him, 
now benenth him run, 1835 W. Invinc Tour Prafries 
xi, A wolf,,was skulking about the purlieus of the camp. 
xiso Tenxvson Je Afen, Ixxxviit. 1a They pleased him, 
fresh from hrawling courts And dusty purlieus of the law. 

b. fg. The region forming the outlying part of 
anything abstract. Cf Pane sé.1 5. arch. 

1647 WARD Simp. Cobler 7 Rather to live within the pale of 
Truth where they may bee quiet, than ia the purlievs, 
where they are sure to hee hunted ever and anon. 1664 
Ernereoce Comical Rev. t. iii, 1 walk within the purlieus 
of the law. gra Steere Spect. No. 266 4 To understand 
allthe Parleves of this Game the better..J must venture my 
self, with my Friend Will. into the Haunts of Beauty and 
Gallantry. My i 

4. An outlying district of a city or town, a 
suburb (0ds.); also, the meaner streets about some 
main thoroughfare; a mean, squalid, or disreput- 
able street or quarter. Also a//rid. 

1618 Botton Florns (1636) 79 Sicilia was now become a 

urleiw, or suburbe-province of the Roman State. 4 x6z5 
Pcie Chances 1. vi, Sure he’s gone home: I have 
beaten all the purliens, But canaot bolt him, Woe SMouLettT 
Red. Rand. xiix, Two tatterdemalions whom he had 
engaged..abont the purlieus of St, Giles’s, @ 1834 Lama 
Sir ¥. Dunstan Misc. Wks. (1871) 390 A wretched shed ia 
the most beggarly purliea of Bethnal Green, | 

5. altrib. and Comb, as tpurlien dinner (sense 
4), purley-hunter ; purlieu-wood: sec quot. 

16ar_ Burton Anat. Afed. 1. ii.v.i, As a purly hunter, I 
hane hitherto beaten about the cirenit of the forrest of 
this Microcosme. 1794 in Jas. Donaldson Agric. Surv. 
Northampt, 37 Puriten-woods are those woods which are 
situate immediately ia the vicinity of the forest. 1815 
Byron Let, Wks. (1899) ELT. 20g Murray has been cruelly 
cudgelled in his way home from a purlieu dinner, and 
rohbed._— 3 

Purlieu-man, + purley-man (péslim&n). 
Also6purle-, 7 purlie-man. [f. prec. + May sd.7] 
The owner of freehold land within the parlieu of 
a forest ; spec. see quot. 1607. 

1574 Str J. Fortescue in S. P. Dont. Elis, XCM, No. 34 
(cf. Hist. Fortescue Fanz. (1880) 315), 1 answered that 
I wold aot myselfe..hunt my groundes, nor yet suffre anie 
purlemen to hunte them at anie tyme, Zdfd. 316 Neyther 
myselfe, nor anie purleymen shall hnate anie of my groundes. 
1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest, title-p., What a Puratlee maa 
may doe, how he may hunt and vse his owae Pnurallee. 1607 
Cowetr lnterpr., Purlie man is he that hath lands within 
the purlieu, and being able to dispend forty shillings by the 
yeare of freehold, is upon these two points licensed to hunt 
ia his owne purlieu. @ 1634 Coke /ust. iv. Ixxiii. Courts 
Forest (1648) 304 Seeing the wilde Beasts doe belong to the 
purliea man ratione soli, so long as they remain in his 
grounds, he el them, for the property vatione soli is in 
him. 1793-4 Curistian in Blackstone's Conuit. it. xxvii. 
419 note, If deer come out of the forest into the purlieu, 
the urlieu-maa may hant and kill them, provided ie does 
it fairly and without forestalling. 1g09 R. W. Rarer Let. 
to Editor 29 Mar, 1 am or claim to bea Purlieu man or 
Purley man: Having a little land and a Cottage in a Purlieu 
lying between the Bishop's Chase, Colwall, Herefordshire, 
and the Kings Chase, Worcestershire (Old Malvern Forest), 
+My Purlieu is so written, but always pronounced Purley. 

Purlin (poslin). Carpentry. Forms: § (per- 
lion), purlyn, -lyon, 6 -lyne, 7 -lain, -linge, 7-9 
purline, 8~-ln, (9 purling, perling) ; 5-7 pur- 
loyn(e, 8-9 -loin. [History unascertained; the 
forms suggest a Fr. origin, with the prefix Zor-, 
pour-, in AF, pur-.] A horizontal beam, usually 
one of two or more, which run along the length 
of a roof, resting upon the principal rafters (which 
they cross at right angles), and lending support 
to the common raflers or boards of the roof. 

_ 1447 Tintinkull Churehw, Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 183 It. 
in perlionehus emptis adidem opus, 1448-9 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 10 Be Pprincipalles shalbe.. 
x inch thik with a purlyn in the Middes from one principall 
toa nother, 1484 /ndenture Waynficte in Parker Gloss, 
Archit, s. v., The lower doobyll purlyoa pece,...and the over 
purloyn for the seid floor. 1527 Repairs at Drayton Manor 
(Puhlic Rec. Office), For ae le of sparrs and syderasons 
and purlyaes ij days. ijs. 1663 Garnier Course? 45 The 
Purlains for the Roof. 7did. 7a Purloyns the same, /did. 
73 The Purloynes the same, 1667 Paimatt City ¢ C. Build. 
&6 Fonr Purlines, being between eighteen and one and 
twenty foot long, and twelve and_nine inches in thickness, 
1714S. Sewatt Diary 16 July, Split the principal Rafter 
hext that end, to the purloin. 1864 ia Brighton Sir P, 

Wallis (x89a) 154 The ee loins of the deck were about twelve 
feet long. 188 Afechanic § 1328 Common rafters .. are 
notched slightly on the under si le to fit over the purlins, 

Dd. attrib., as purlin piece, post, rafter. 

1484 Zndenture Waynflete in Parker Gloss. Archit. s.vy 
The lower doohyl! purlyon pece. 1875 Knut Dict. Meche, 
Purlin-post, a_strat supporting a purlin. 1842 Gwitr 
Archit. § 2046 Purline rafters. 

lin: see PEARLING sd., quot. 71700. 

Prurling, v/.5d.1  [f. Purnz.}+-me1.] 

+1. In sense 1 of the vb. attrib. as purling wire, 


1624, 


- ys4qs Rates of Customs Cij, Purlynge wyer the dossen 
pounde iiiis. 3579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1, x. 
ar The Persinn, Spanish, or Italian working of silks, as 
spinning, twisting, wening sowing, imbroydring, aresing, 
counterfeyting, drawing, rasing, he buttoning, &e. 
az6az Frercuer Love's Cure tu, If he live. .to your ye 
shall he spend his time in pinning, painting, purling, an 
perfuming as you do? 

2. Knitting: see sense 4 of the vb. 

1880 Plain knitting, etc. 11 Purling or knitting back. 
wards should be the next step, as this is necessary for the 
completion of muffatees and stocking heels. 190a BARNES 
Grunpy Zhames Canp 299 The knitting and purling may 
be made very easy. 

Purling, 4/. sd.2 [f. Punnv.2+-1nal.] The 
action of Pur v.2: chiefly referring to the sound. 
1598 Fionio, Sorgimento, a rising..a mounting, a purlin 
a Plicwing. **36%6 Bacon Sylva § 230 A ae a litele 
moistned on the iaside,..maketh a more solema sound, than 
if the pipe weredry: hut yet with a sweet degree of sibila- 
tion or purling. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 17 The purlings of 
Streams. 1863 Mrs. Ournant Chron. Carl, 1. Salem Ch. 
vi, He.. heard vaguely the polite purling of Masters's voice. 
1891 — Jerusalem u. ii. 258 The purling of the little river 

under the olive-trees. 

Purling, 74/.sb,3 [f.Purty.4+-1ncl.] The 
fact of being capsized or thrown headlong. 

1869 E, Farmer Scrap Bk. (ed. 6) 91 And with ‘ purling’ 
and ‘pumping’ the field gets select, 

Purling, #//.¢. [f. Porn v.2+-1ne2.] That 
purls, as a rivulet or stream; rippling, undulating ; 
murmuring. 

@x586 Sioney Astr, & Slella xv. 1 Every ea 4 spring 
Which from the ribs of old Parnassus flowes, 1 RAYTON 
Heroic. Ep. xxii. 97 With ev'ry little perling breath that 
blowes. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 170 All instruments that have 
cither returns, as trumpets; or flexions, as cornets; or are 
drawn up, and put from, as sackhnts; have a purling sound, 
1631 CHAPMAN Cassar § Pompey 1.1.3 pues calme, 
By reasoa of a purling winde that flyes Off from the shore 
each morning. 1655 VAUGHAN Silex Scint., Ps. Ixv, The 
fruitful flocks fill every dale, And purling cora doth cloath 
thevale. 1732 Por Ess, Afast 1.204 The whispering rephyr, 
and the pilin rill. 1867 Miss Yoncs Six Cushions xvi, Vhe 
pathetic purling flow of talk. 3 ¢ rR ¢ 
Wight (1889) 293 The evening star flickered its glinting light 
across the purling water. 

Purloin (pziloin), v. Forms: 5-6 perloyn(e, 
5-7 purloyn(e, (5 pourloigne), 7 purloine, 
6-purloin. [a. AF. purloigner = OF. porloigner, 
-lognier, -lunier, purloigner, -luignier, -luinier, 
later pourlotgn(ijer, -longnier, {. por-, pur-:—L, 
pré- + loing, loin :—L. longe far; hence, ‘to put 
far off or far away, to put away, do away with’. 
The sense ‘make away with, steal’ appears to be 
of English development. 


The OF. for- purlotgner tended to be confused in ase | 


with porlonger, and the learned frofonger, representatives 
of L. prélongare to Provonc. In Eng. prolong is rarely 
found in the sense ‘purloin’, but the obs, PRoLoyn 0. com- 
hined the senses of both verbs.] 

+1. trans. To put far away; to remove; to put 
away; to do away with; make of noneeffect. Ods. 

1440 York Myst. xxx. 31 My duke doughty, demar of 
dampnacion, To princes and prelatis Pat_youre preceptis 
perloyned. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 394/2 Perlaynyn, fden 
guod purloynya. [/éid. 417/: Parlongyn, or prolongyn, 
or put ler a-wey, prolongo, aliena.| 1461 Rolls of Parli. V. 
494/1 The seid Enditementz and Presentemeatz heen pur- 
loyned, embesiled and put away. 1660 R. Coxe Power § 
Subj. 123 A Prince commandsa Judge to execute the known 
Laws uprightly ; he becomes corrupt, and sells, or otherwise 
he et es See 

+b. To put out of the way, conceal, Obs. 

1489 Hen. VII ia Zpist. Acad. Oxon. (O.H.S,) II. 559 
The sayde bachelar hath. .g[rlevously offendyd unto us in 
concellyng and ponrloignyng pe sayde Thomas. 

2. To make away with, misappropriate, or take 
dishonestly; to steal, esp. under circumstances 
which involve a breach of trust; to pilfer, filch. 

1548 Act2 § 3 Edw. Vi,c.2 §1 Yf any souldier. doe 
sell give awaie or willfultie purloyne or otherwiseexchaunge 
alter or putt awaye anye horse. 1394 Drayton Jdeas viii, 
For feare that some their Treasure thasll purloyne. 1684 
Wooo Live IIL. 103 A.W...made 2 such exact catalogues 
of his books that nothing could be purloyn’d thence. 1749 
Frecvinc Tom Fones vin. xi, I took..an opportunity of 
purloining his key from his hreeches-pocket. 1880 Chaméd, 
Fral. cou. 367 pcre have an irresistible impulse to 
purloin whatever they can secretly lay their hands upon, 

b. adsol. or intr, To commit pelty theft. 

1611 Biarez Tit. ii. ro Not purloynyng, but shewing all 
good fidelitie. @ 1635 Br. Coraet Poenis (1807) 28 Thence 
goes he to their present, And there he doth purloyne. 

+9. ¢razs. To steal from, to rob (a person). 
Obs. rare. 

1571 Campion Hist, Irel, vi. (1633) 19 1f neighbours and 
friends send their Catars to purloyne one another. 

3. transf, and fig. : 

1893 Suaks. Lucr, 1651 Euidence to sweare That m 
poe beautie had purloin’d his eyes. 1626 SuRFL. 

Naakn. Country Farme 653 lf they {weeds] he suffered to 
grow vp, sucke, purloine, and carrie away the sap and sub- 
Stance of the earth. 1774 Pexnant Tour Scot. in 1972,1 
Galleries purloined from the first floor of each house. 1807 
J. Bartow Colums, 1, ta Slaves, kings, adveaturers, envious 
of his name, Enjoyd his labours, and purloin’d his fame. 
pee? Bynon Eng. Bards & Se. Reviewers 326 Lol the Sab- 
bath bard..Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms, 

Hence Purloi-ned Z/, a. 

1907 Nation 5 Oct. 13/1 Hermit crabs thrusting sharp 
nippers from the shelter of purloined whelk-shells, 


1888 F. Cowrer Capt. of 


PURPENSE. 


Purloin, variant of Purwiy. 

- Purloiner (pviloi‘na:). [f. Purvoix v. + -EB!.] 
One who purloins; a petty thief, a pilferer. 

1s85 Anp. Sanoys Serm, oa Fas. iv, 8 (Parker Soc.) 135 
Gleaners of other men’s goods, and pillers, and purloiners, 
x692 L’Estrancr Fadles cxviii. 93 1¢ may seem.. Hard..to 
see Publiqne Purloyners..sit..upon the Lives of the Little 
Ones, that go to the Gallows, 1711 Swirt E.raminer No. 29 
Wks, 1841 V. 325/1 Why these purloiners of the public cause 
such a clutter to be made ahont their reputations. 1791- 
183 D'Israrit Cur. Lit, Literary filchers, We have both 
forgers and purloiners ..in the republic of letters. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 6 Dec. 3 It is not oaly in nude statues that 
we English are for the most part mere prosaic purloiners 
from the natique. 

Purloining, v/. sé. [f. as prec. + -INe1,] 
The aciion of the verb Purtoin; making away 
with ; pilfering, filching. g 

xs83 in Vorksh. Archaol. Soc. XVM. 256 For perloynynge 
of wreckes or goodes stollea npon the sea. 16aa F, Mark- 
nam Bk, War 1. vi, 63 Hee is also to disconer all manner 
of thefts or purloynings (whether of victualls or other 
matter), a18x7 J. Wave Sera. Doctr. §& Pract. Subj. 
xiit (r831) 231 The allowahle purloining of your earlier days. 

Purloining, A//. a. [f. as prec. + -1na 2.) 
That purloins; pilfcring, filching. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist, 283 Thinking it safe from y* 
purloyning rohber, 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. 
iv. (Arb.) 17 Let vs run through all the lewd formes of lime- 
twig parloyning villanies, 

Purloyn¢e, -lyn(e, -lyon, obs. ff. Purnin. 

Purly, obs. form of PuRLIEv. 

+ Purmein, v, Se. Ods. rare. [a, OF. pour- 
mene-r (-meine-), earlier form of promener: see 
PROMENADEY.) zfr. To walk about, takea walk. 

1600 J. Metvitt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 147 la privat con- 
ference purmeineing ia the fields, 

Purmenade, -ado, obs. Sc. ff. PROMENADE. 

Purnancie, Purnele, Purnor: see PrEr- 
NANCY, PARNEL, PERNOR, 

Puro- (piiirc), used as combining form from L, 
pis, pitr- Pus, in a few pathological terms, instead 
of the more usual Pro- of Greek origin. Pu‘ro- 
hepatitis, suppurative hepatitis. Puro-lymph, 
lymph containing pus-corpuscles, pyo-lymph, 
Pu:ro-mnu'‘cous @., consisting of or containing both 
pus and mucus, muco-purulent. 

1857 Dunciison, Puro-hepatitis..Puro-tuucous. 1869 G. 
Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 85 The iris at first appears hazy. .; 
its surface then becomes partially or entirely coated with a 
film of puro-lymph, 1899 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 497 
There was greenish yellow puro-lymph along the vessels up 
to the vertex. i 

Purparriey. rare. [app. alteration of Poun- 


PARLER after PARLEY.} = POURPARLER. 

1904 M. Hewiett Queen's Quair u iv. so After some 
purparley, ata privy audience, he came to what he called 
close quarters '. 

+ Purpart. Zew. Obs. or arch, [= med.L. 
propars, perpars (in Fleta), purpars (1366) ‘ porlio 
heereditaria, sen divisio hzereditatis per partes’ (Du 
Cange), f. prd- (OF. por-, pur-), or per- + pars 
part, portion: cf. proportion.) = PURPARTY, 

149% Will Starky (Somerset Ho.), Havendele or purpart. 
1538 in Strype Zccé. Mem. (1721) I. App. xc. 250, I wyl that 
Margery my wyfe shal have one egal part to her own 
propre use, in name of her purpart. a 625 Sia H. Fincn 
Law (1636) 335 There is a proviso, that every one shall haue 
in her parpart, parcell of he lands holden in chiefe. 1790 
Dallas’ Amer. Law Ref. 1. 354 The purparts of the valna- 
tion are not specified. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IN. 511 
_If..the tenants or persons concerned, admitting the de- 
mandant’s title parts and purparts, shall show to the Court 
nn inequality in the partition, : 

Hence + Purpa‘rture Oés., in same sense. 

1643 Farington Papers (Chetham Soc.) 99 Goods set out 
by te Collonells of this County for Mris ffariagton of 
Wordet, purparture or fyft. 


Purparty. Low. arch. Forms: 4 porpartie, 
4-5 pour-, purpartie, 5 -ye, 6-8 purparty, 7 
pourparty. fa. AF. Pip linha: (Britton 1292) = 
OF. por- (1255 in Godef., in med. Anglo-L. purr 


partia, propertia), f. por- pour-:—L. prd- for, forth, 
etc. + partie division, part: see Parry; cf. prec} 
A proportion, a share, esp. in an inheritance. 
1345 ALS. Rawi. B. 520 If. 7b, Pe writ of nouele deseisine 
aut of purpartie. 1390 Goul Conf. 11, 184 That ech of hem 
as Heritage His porpartie hath underfonge. Jdid. 364 
Pourpartie. rags dct 11 Hen. VI7, c. 40 Preamble, The 
ssid Manors! -were allotted to the purpartie and particion 
therof of the seid John Howard. 1596 Bacon A/ax. § Use 
Com. Law. xxii, If three Coparceners be, and one of 
them alien her puTpatey. 1658 Prittirs, Zo mrake Pour- 
party, to sever the Lan s that fall to partners, which before 
partition they held joyntly. x793 H. Watrore Ze. to 
Miss BM. Berry 6 Oct:, 1am forced to eat all the game of 
your purparties, as well as my own thirds, 1856 Bowvier's 
Law Dict, (ed. 6) 11. 405 To make purparty is to divide 
and sever the lands which fall to parceners. 1882 C, Sweer 
-Dict. Eng, Law 659 Purparty is an old word for share or 
rtion,..to hold land in purparty with a person is to hold 
it jointly with him. 
+ Purpayne, variant of Port-Paln O6s. 
x13 W. pz Worpe Bk, Keruynge in Babees Bk.270 Than 
knele on your knee tyll the purpayne passe eyght loues. 
Purpays(se, -pess, ~peys, obs. ff. PorPorse. 
+Purpe'nse, v. Obs. Also 6 pour-. [a. 
OF, purpenser (11th c.) f. prr-, pour- G—L. pr? 


PURPENSED. 


forth) + fenser to think. Superseded in 16th c. by 
PREPENSE, soas to emphasize the notion of ‘ before- 
hand’.] ¢raus. To think of, meditate or deliberate 
tpon; to determine beforehand; to premeditate, 

¢1400 Seryn 2314 A Cachepoll..so was he ful ensensid 
How he hym wold engyne, as he had purpensid. 1450 
Rolls of Parit. V. 1477/2 Purpensyng [in Paston L. 1. 100 
printed prefensing] that your said grete Ennemye and 
Adversarie Charles shuld conqnere and gete by power and 
myght youre seid Rename of Fraunce. 1496 Acfia Hen. V1, 
c. 7 James Grame.. wilfully assentid and purpensed the 
murdre of oon Richard ‘racy Gentilman, then his maister. 
rgiz /felyas in Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) Ul.27 The said 
iniury (bt her commised and parpensed). 

Hence ¢ Purpe'naed ///. a. Jone OF, purpensé], 
resolved, premeditated, planned, deliberate; esp. in 
malice purpensed, purpensed malice, the original 
form of malice prepensed or PREPENSE, q. V. 

(#1170 Laws Will, £, i. § 1 (Liebermann) 492 Autresi..de 
agwait pipet [u.rr. purpensed, prepensed], 1404 Rolls 
of Parit, UY. sq1/z Si soit trovee qe ce soit fait par malice 
purpense, 

1436 Kolls of Parit. VW. 498/1 William Pulle..in awayte 
lyggyng, by assaute purpensed,..the saide Isabell felo- 
nonsely there than toke..and fro thens ledde. 1459 /did. V. 


a¢b/t ntynuyng in their purpensed malicious and dampn- 
able opynions. 1477 /éid. VI. 193/1 Of the moost extreme 
More Dyaloge i. Wks. 2338/2 In 


nsed malice, 1519 
such a wilfull purpensed haynouscruelldede, 1538 Frtzuean, 
Just. Peas 106 b, Mourdour, by chaunce medley, and not of 
malyce pourpensed, 1548 Upatt, etc, Eras, Par. Mark 
lil. 30 A purpensed malice againsto the goodnesse of God. 

Also + Purpe’naedly, +Purpe'nsely adv. = PRE- 
PENSELY. 

1783 Rolls of Parli, V1, 51/2 The yates of the same.. 
willfully and purpensely with fyere..[the Rioters] brent. 
1498 Act 1a fen. Vil, ¢. 7 Weany laie persone hereaftir 
purpensidly inurder their Lord Maister or Sovereign imme- 
diate, that they herenftir he not admytted to their Clergie. 

t+ Pu'rpie, sd. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. forpié (13the. 
in Godef.), later sorrpid, Fath altered from 
polpié, poulpied, ad. med. pulliped-en, acc. of 
pull! pes or pes pulls (i.e. colt’s foot), in mediseval 
lists of plant-names a regular synonym of fortz- 
flaca: sce Sinon. Barthol., Alphita.] = PURSLANE, 

1568 Sxevxe The Pest (1860) 25 Latice, Cichorie, Purpie, 
Sonrak. 1596 in Analecta Scotica 11.13 The seid of al sort 
of mawes, purpie, and sorrelis or sourochis. 1682in Thanes 
of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 352 Purpie half ane unce. 

Pu:rpie, a. A Scottish variant of Purpue. 

1661 Lamont Diary 6 Aug. (1810) 173 He dyed ofa purpie 
feaver. 1669 Kee, Edin. Fustic, Crt, (1905) 1 She attended 
her brother who lay sick of a Purpie ffeuer. 1844 J. Lemon 
Lays St. Mungo 49 We \aiggart a' our cheeks Wi’ the 
bonie purpie dye. 

+Purpit, obs. abbrev. PERPETUANA; cf. PERPET. 

19737 Uninc Moy. & Trav.150 The goods they received 
was purpits, old sheets, caggs of tallow,..and powder. 

+ Pu'rpitle. 04s. are. Also 5 purpytyl, pur- 
petill, [app. a metathesis of OF. pulpiire, med. 
L, pulpitrum, var. of pulprtum, staging, scaffold- 
ing, raised platform, Putrir: cf. quot. in Du 
Cange ‘magnum pulpitram fieri inaltumex traverso 
dicte ecelesie, in qno sunt aliquando cantores ad 
Missam’.] A choir-screen or organ-sereen. 

1354 Afen,. Rifgon (Surtees) HL or In j clave cum una 
plate emp. pro hostio camera in le Purpitle, 8d. 1408 /4/d, 
137 Pro j fundo in le purpyty! et pro bostio ibidem ad 
magnas organas, 184. 1453 /érd. 162 Rob. Wright operanti 
super le Purpetill dict[arum) organic[arum). 

Purple (pszp'l), @. and sé, Also 3 purpel, 
4-5 purpul, 4-6 -pyl, 5 -pyH, 5-6 -pylle, -pull, 
-6,-pil(. (ONorthumb. purple, early ME. purpe/, 
purpul, altered from purpre, purper PuRPun, with 
‘for rv after preceding 7, as in marbre, marble. 

In the OE. purpure, ME. purpre,purper, Puneva, the sb, 
tse was the original, the adj. or attrib, use being later and 
derivative; but the form purple, purpel, appeared first in 
adj. or attrib, use, and only in the rsth c supplanted 
purpur asthe sb. But this adjective Unger gated itselfarose 
from the OK, sb.; the ONorthumb. purple Arzzle showing, 
like the purgre reafof the Hatton Gospels, a weakened form 
either of the OE. genitive purplu)ran ‘of purple’, or of 
the derivative adjective Aurpuren. See also Puaryr.] 


A. adj. 

1. Of the distinguishing colour of the dress of 
emperors, kings, etc.; = L. purpurens, Gr. 
moppupeos, in early use meaning crimson; hence, 
imperial, royal. 

6975 Ruskw. Gosp. John xix. 5 Eode fordon Se haxlend 
herende dyrnenne bez & purple [Lindis/ G. pucbple] cea 
[4gs. Goss. purpuren reaf, Fratton Gosf. purpre reaf, L. 
(ibe vestimentunt), may St. Marker, xxvii, 
Ciclatoun ant purpel pal scaltou hane to wede. ¢1330 
King of Tars 364 In cloth of riche purpel palle. one 
Ly. afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 120 His purprl mantel his 
garnementis royalle. 1526 Tispace Yokn xix. 2 They did 
put on bym a purple garment. as Cowren Odyss. xxt. 
144 Meleinachor .. Cast off His purple cloak. . 4 

b. Of persons: Clad in purple; of imperial 
or royal rank. poet. or rhet. 

23704 T. Brown tr. “incas Sylvius' Death Lucretia 
Wks. 1709 ITT. 11. 88 Shou'd my passive Body be pregnant 
by the purple Villain. 1742 Gaay Adversity 7 Purple 
tyrants vainly groan. hie , 

2. Of the colour described in B.1, in its mediz- 
val and modern acceptations. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xciv. (1495) 585 Purpy] 
salt oI Pathmos is‘so‘hryght and clere that ymages ben 

Tou, WIT. 
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seen therin, 1466 in Archxologia (1887) L. 1. 38, J hole 
vestment of rede purpyl silke. xg09 Hawns Past. Plens, 
xxvi (Percy Soc.) 113 Wyth porple colour the floures 
enhewed, 3960 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, tqab, He can- 
secrated Anthony..Cardinall of Medone, setting upon his 
head purple hatte. 35' 3-80 Base “Ate. P By The Purple, 
or violet colour, conchyitum, 1578 Lyta Dodoens 1. xxavii. 
55 Chat tpimpes nel beareth the purple floures (of 
Adonis}, 1696 J. Aunaev Afisc., Appar, (1784) 117 This 
Stranger was in a purpleshag gown. 1776 Witneaina Ari. 
Plants 1, 382 Lousewort.. Blossoms purple, much slenderer 
than the calyx. 1992 S. Rocena Pleas. Alem. 1. 71 When 
purple evening tinged the west. 1810 Scott Lady oof L. 
un. ¥, Henth-bell with her purple bloom, 1826 Kimby & Sp. 
Entomol, xvi. 1V. 280 Purple... Equal parts of hlue and red. 
@ 1839 Prarp Poems (1864) I. 305 Beneath a purple canopy. 
1879 O. N. Roop Afod, Chromatics ii. 28 In the prismatic 
spectrum and in our normal spectrum we found no repre- 
sentative of purple, or purplish tints. This sensation can 
not be produced by one set of waves alone, whatever their 
peta may be: it needs the jolnt action of tho sed and 
violet waves, or the red and hlue. 

b. Preceded by an adj. or sb. indicating the shade 
of coloar, as amethyst, bluish, dahlia, dark, dun 
Purple, etc. (for other instances of which, see the 
first element). See also B. 1d. 

16a9 Panxinson Paradisws 182 The three upright leaves 
Rre not so smoakie, yet of n dun purple colour, 1802 Jfed. 
Fret. VIN. 497 Her whole skin was always more or less of 
a bluish SH ie colour, 1839 Ruskin 7tue Paths v. 20a 
That lovely dark purple colour of our Welsh and Higbland 
hills is owing, not to their distance merely, hut to their 
rocks. 188a Garden 1 Apr. ato/3 The varieties..sent are.. 
tosy purple. dark livid purple..deep rose purple. .venous 
purple. 1906 Daily Chron. 15 Oct. 8/2 Made in dahlia. 
purple crépe de chine. 

oc. Of this colour as being the hue of monming 
(esp. royal or ecclesiastical mouming), or of peni- 
tence. 

1466 in Archwologia (1887) L. 1. 38 Item j nother purpyl! 
chesebyll for gode fryday. 1493 Fefroniila 119 With 

arple wede to the heuenly mancyon Mir soule went a the 
last day of may. 1842 in A rchzologia (1887) L. 1. 46 Itein 
@ vestement purpull silke for good frydaye. 1868 Manztotr 
Vest. Chr. 174 The vestments..oftentimes..are purple, in 
times of fast, because of our mourning in respect of sin. 

d. Used foet. to describe the colour of blood. 
(Properly said of the crimson venons blood, the 
colour of arterial blood being scarlet.) Hence, 


Bloody, blood-stained. 
1590 Sprnsea F. ° tu. vi. 29 A large purple streame adowne 
their giambenx falles. /4/d. viii. 36 The red blood flowed 
fresh, That underneath his feet soone made a purple plesh. 
3593 Suns, 3 fen. V/,v. vi. 64 See how my sword weepes 
for the poore Kings death. O may such purple teares be 
alway shed From those that wish the downfall of our house. 
3605 13f Pt. Lerontme (1901) u. ¥, And by that slaue this 
purple act was done. 1710 Pork Windsor For. 417 Vhere 
purple Vengeance barhed ie gore retires. ¢ 1764 Gaav Owen 
33 Where he points his purple spear, Hasty, hasty Rout is 
there. 1805 Scotr Last Minstr.1.x, When Matbouse-burn 
to Melrose ran All purple with their blood. 1819 Keats Eve 
St. Agnes xvi, A thought came like a full-blown rose, Flush- 
ing bis brow, and in his pained beart Made purple riot. 
3. Rhetorically. With reference to the qualities 
of this colour: bright-hued, brilliant, splendid, 
' gaudy, gay; (of sin) deep-dyed, grave, heinons. 

Purple patch, passage, piece, a brilliant or ornate passage 
in a literary composition (after L, purfurens pannus, Hor, 
De Arte Poet. 15). So purple patchwork. ae 

1g98 Q. Exsz. Horace 20 (E.E.T.S.) 142 Oft to beginnings 
graue and shewes of great is sowed A purple pace, one or 
more for vewe. 1697 Dravpen Virg. Past. u. 62 All the 
Glories of the Purple Spring. 1942 Grav Ode Spring 
The rosy-bosom’d Hours... wake the purple year! v8 
C. Smaer tr. Horace It. 379 One or two verses of purple 
patchwork, that may make a great shew. 87a BLackte 
Lays HHighl. Introd. 51 Places once flaunting with purple 
prosperity. 1881 Academy g Ae asl A few of the purple 
patches scattered through tbe book may serve as a sample 
of the rest. 189§ E. Gosse in Cent. Afag. July 4513/2 
Emphasizing the purpler poe with lifted voice and 

esticulating finger. 1905 H. A. Vacnecn The Hill vii. 247, 
Fieve said bridge was a purplo sin, 

b. collog. ‘Gorgeous’, ‘splendid’, ‘royal’. 

1894 Pall Mall G. 20 Dec. 3/2 Who shonld I see. .having 
a purple time of it but Padishah and Potter. 190g Daily 
a ee 19 May 6/3 You had one purple moment in your 


| 


| 
a _ of coins, and scrambling them among boys, 
- 5, 

1, The name of acolonr. a. Anciently, that of 
the dye obtained from species of gastropod molluscs 
(Purpura and Murex), commoaly called Zyrian 

purple, which was actually a crimson; b, in the 
middle ages applied vagnely to many shades of red ; 
ef. Purrur sé, 3; ¢. aow applied to mixtures of 
| red and blue in various proportlons, usually con- 
taining also some black or white, or both, ap- 
proaching on the one side to crimson and on the 


other to violet. — 

The various tints are frequently distinguished by the names 
of flowers, fruits, etc. in which they occur, as awricwla, 
dahlia, heliotrope, pinm, pomegranate, wine purple; also 
by special names, as fndian, royal purple; magenta, 
miawoe, solferino, etc. : see these words. 

€ 1440 Promp, Parv. 4197/1 Purpul, purpura. 1930 Pacser. 

atf2 Purpylle, powrfre. xg7o Levins Afawif. 125/35 

urpil, parpura, @ 21586 Sionsy Arcadia v. (1598) 447 

Not that purple which we now haue..but of the right 
which was nearest to n colour betwiat our 

3614 Cuarman in C. Brooke Ghost 

3) 49 What does then Thy purple in 

Loker men? a 1649 Daum™. or Hawt, 


Tyrian purple, 

murry and_ scarlet. 

Rick. 111, Poems (18 
| graine, with these r 


: 


PURPLE, 


Afont. St, Wks. (1721) 131 As the rose, at the fair appearing 
of the morning sun, displayeth and »preadeth ber purples. 
aee Over, Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1. vir. a2 The first Pretor 
of Rome..was allowed the Practexta, or Robe edged with 
Purple. 1774 Gorpam. Nat. fist. (1776) V. 347 Their 
plumage is glossed with x rich purple. 185 Bynon Destr. 
Sennacherid i, His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 
3873 ‘Susan Cooupce’ What Katy Did ae keh. xii. oae 
Painted in soft purples and grays. 1888 Rottsston & 
Jacnson Anine. Life 474 \n the genera Purgure and Sfurex 
the secretion (of the hypobranchtal gland], at first colourless, 
charges in sunlight to a purple or violet, used ns 2 dye hy 
Ibe ancients, and known as’ Tyrian purple 

d. lhe ‘Tyrian dye, or any pigment of the above- 
mentioned colours. 

With many defining words, expressing the composition, 
source, Inventor, ctc., as alisarin, aniline, ethyl, madder, 
mineral, orckil or archil purple; French, indian, London 
purples Fields, Perkius’s, regina purple, ec. Purple o 
Cassins (also purple powder of Cassius C. 2) = gold purple 
(Gorn! 10h; named after Andreas Cassius (died 1 

1638-56 Cowrsy Darideis «1. Note #6 The Purple of 
the Ancients was taken out of a kind of Shell-fisb called 
Purpura, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts, Purple of Cassins, gold 
purple, is a vitrifiable pigment, which stains glass and 
porcelain of a benntiful red or purple hae. Pid, Pw le of 
molinsca, is « viscid liquor, secreted by certain sbell-fish, 
the Buccinum laplilus, and others, which dyes wool, &c. of 
a purple calour, and is supposed to be the substance of tha 
Tyrian dye. 3853 W. Guecoay /norg. Chent. (ed. 3) 220 
With solutions of gold, salts of protoxide of tin pees a 
purple precipitate, the purple of Cassius, 

2. Purple cloth or clothIng; a purple robe; = 
Pounrur sd, 1. Purple and pall: see PoRPUR sb. 1. 


Now only in imitations of Latin or Greek, or of biblical 


"etae ley M. M. b 1 
¢ 1460 Sowne, fyst. x. 273 Marie wrogbt purpyll. 
Pilger. Perf. (WW, de W. 1531) 281 b, The pi Rena! 


whiche was clothed in purpull & cloth of reynes. 1926 
Tinpace Acts xvi. 14 Lidia n seller bd te 1879 Srrnses 
Sheph. Cad. July 173 Velad in purple and pall. 1648 Be. 
Haut Sel. Thoughts § 13 The rich glutton .. clothed in 
purple and byss. 1850 S. Donert. Roman i, Poet. Wks. 
(1875) I. 8 She wrps the purple round ber outraged breast, 
3894 Guapstoxe Horace, Odes 1. xviii, No well-born 
maidens, my poor doora within, Laconian purples spin. 

b. As the distinguishing dress of emperors, 
kings, consuls, and chief magistrates; hence /ig. ; 
spec. the purple, imperial, royal, or consular rank, 


power, or office. Also the colour of imperial and 


royal mourning. 

¢ He Lynas, //ors, Shepe, & G. (Roxb.) 15 Of purpill rede 
was his riall clothing ‘This agnus dei born of a pure virgine. 
1553 Even Treat, Newe Ind. Ded. (Arb) 5 No lesse cons 
foundinge the order of thinges, than he whiche clotbeth an 
ape in purple, and akinginsackecloth. 1609 Brae (Douay) 
1 Esdras iii, 2 King Noacias made 4 great supper..to al 
that weare purple, and to the practors. 1610 Houtanp 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 271 Constantine..laid aside the 
Purple..[and] became a Priest 1709 Pore £ss. Crit, 320 
A vile conceit in pompous words express‘d, |s like 2 clown 
in regal purple dress‘d. 1736 Craxpiea Mist. Persee. 111 
They worship not God, but the Purple. 1976 Ganon Decé. 
4 F. xiv. 1. 400 As soon as Diocletian and Masimian had 
resigned the purple. 1869 Seetry Lect. 4 £ss. rel 67 The 
ablest generals are still frequently invested with the purple. 

e. The purple: in reference to the scarlet colour 
of the official dress of a cardinal; hence the rank, 
state, or office of a cardinal ; the cardinalate. 

1685 Burner 7rav. & Dec. (1686) 232 He retains the un- 
affected simplicity and humility of a Frier, amidst all the 
dignity ofthe Purple. 169§ Lond. Gas. No. 3046/1 We are 
told that the present Duke of Modenn..intends to quit the 
Purple, and to send back his Cardinals Cap to the re 
1786 W. Tuomson Watson's Philip 1/F, vi. (1839) 321 The 
necessity of exchanging the ease of former familiarity for 
those ceremonies of respect which were due to the puzple. 
«. Tbe presence of the cardinal was uneasy to him. 1898 
Vircant Life & Times Moachiav. 11. vi. 237 He was ralsed 
to the purple. 

a. In phrase born, cradled in (the) purple: said 
of a child of an imperial or royal reigning family ; 
or by extension, of a noble or wealthy family, or 
of the highest or most privileged rank of any 
organization, (Commonly associated wilh sense 2 ; 
bnt, see, as to the origin, PoRPHYROGENITE a.) 

1790 Burxr Let. Af. Dupont in Corr, (1844) IL 161 He 
was born in purple, and of course was pot made to s situa- 
tion which would bave tried a virtue most fully perfected. 
1827 Haciam Const. Hist. (1876) I1.x. 268 [Richard Crom. 
well] would probably have reigned as well as most of those 
who are born in the purple. 1876 Baxcaort fist, U_S. VI. 
lv. 438 The old Whig party reserved the highest places for 
those cradled in the purple. 1884 Lasoucnerg in Sorts. 
Rev, Feb, 208 True Liberals who have not had the good 
fortune to be born in the Whig purple. : ; 

3. Any of the species of molluscs which yielded 
the Tyrian pirgte (see 1), or any allied species; 
in mod. use, a mollusc of the genus Purpura. 


Also called PURPLE-PISH. . : 
The species which yielded the Tyrian dye are believed to 
have.been Afurex braxdaris, M, trunculus, and Purpara 
hemostoma (see Proc. Royal Soc. X. 579! but all species 
of Afurex and Purpura secrete the flaid to some extent. 
1980 Houzvaano Treas. Fr. Tong, Paurgre, .. % vhell fish 
calleda Purple. s601 Hotraxn Pliny I. 306 Purples also be 
caught by means of some stinking bait 168a Carrcn tr. 
Lucretius vt. 107a The Purples blood gives Wool so deep a 
stain That we can never wash it out agnin. 1715 tr. 
Pancirolius’ Rerum Aen, 1. 4..5 The Tynans, by taking 
away the Shells of tbe ter ages do come at that 
noble Juice. 1795 Gewti. Mag. XXV. 32 It belongs to yet 
another tribe, and is a Purple. 1901 Step Shell Life 254 
The Purple (Purpura lapitins), commonly known sn Dog- 


PURPLE. 


winkle, and in Ireland as Horse-winkle, is one of the com. 
monest of marine snails. 

4. +a, A purple or livid spot, holch, or pustule ; 
also, the buhio of the plagne (04s.). b. A/. A disease 
characterized by an eruption of purplish pustules ; 
esp. Purpura, but formerly often vaguely uscd, 

¢ 1440 Prontp. Parv. 47/2 Purplys, sorys, sordudé purpurci 
dicuntur, 1483 Cath, Angi. 04/2 A, Purpylle, papula. 
¢.1830 Hickscoruer (1905) 146 God punisheth..with_ great 
sickness As pox, pestilence, purple and axes. 1533 Exyot 
Cast. Heithe (2541) 83 h, Whan they [children] waxe elder, 
than be they greved with pie “swells ieee under the 
chynne, and in England commonly porpyls, measels, and 
small pockes. 1638 R. Baxertr. Balzac's Let?. (vol. 198) 
194, 1am glad at heart to hear the Duke of Feria is dead 
of the Purples. 
is thonght it is the spotted feaver orpurples. 5755 Jotxson, 
Purfics (without a singular) spots of a livid red, which break 
ont in malignant fevers, zr. Life Lady Guion 11. 

My daughter had the small-pox and thepurples, 1866 A. 
ne Princ, Med. 857 The term purpura, or the purples, 
denotes an affection characterized by a truly petechial 
eruption, or petechize, 

@, Purples: swine fever. 

1887 Yimes x Feb. 9/6 Swine fever..being known in 
different parts of Great Britain hy the names of pig typhoid, 
pig distemper, purples, swine plague [etc]. 1897 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Purpies, a common name.. for Swine fever. 

d, Purples: a disease in wheat cansed by 
Vibrio tritici (see quots.). 

1808 Ann. Agric. XLV. 236 Purples; the, ‘ear-cockle’ in 
wheat. Ess, 31881 Ev. A. Oamenon /ajur. Lnsects (1890) 
104 ‘Cockle galls’ or ‘ Purples* are the small roundish or 
distorted growths sometimes found in wheat which give to 
the ear an appearance much as if purplish or dark-coloured 
peppercorns had taken the place of wheat-grains. 

5. A purple flower. Long purples: see Loxo 
alize. 

1840 Baownino Sorde/lo v. 295 Plucking purples in Goito’s 
moss. 1905 Academy 18 Nov. 1198/1, 1 took his bunch of 
purples, and I charmed his heart away. 

6. With he, applied to blood: cf. A. 2d, 

1804 R. Courer Poetry 11, 61 Tibb snyted Madge’s muckle 
nizz, Till out the purple sprang. 

C. Combinatioas and collocations. 
- I. Of the adjective, 

1. General combinations: a. Parasynthetic, as 
purple-berried (having purple herrics), -cyed, 
faced, -flowered, -headed, -hued, -leaved, -nosed, 
-robed, -skirted, «spiked, -tailed, -tipped, -topped, 
veined, -vested, etc. adjs.: freq. in specific names 
of animals and plants, e.g. purple-berried bay, 
purple-tailed parakeet. Hence such forms as 
purple-back, the purple-backed humming hird. 

1430 Lync. St. Margarete 25 This daysye with leves rede 
and white, Purpul-hewed. 1754 Cateshy's Nat. Hist, Carol. 
1.61 The Purple-berried Bay. 1759 Mittra Gard. Dict. 
s.v. Leaf, The Cockscomh, the purple leaved Amaranth. 
Ibid. s.v. Turnep, The round red or purple topped turnip. 
Hedi Latuam Hist. Birds 1, 315 Purple-tailed Parrakeet. 
s8z2 Hortus Angi. \1. 260 Purple-spiked Milk Vetch, /dfd. 
333 Purple-eyed Succory Hawk Weed. 3x84 Lever C, 
O'Malley \xxxviii, A large purple-faced old major. 184r 
Bavant Walk at Sunset Wks. 44 Purple-skirted clonds 
curtain the crimson air. 1868 M. Cotiins Sweet Anne Page 
1 “i The golden.frnited and pur ple-perr ied leafage. 1887 
R. B. Suanee Goulds Trochilide Suppl. Pl. 38 Zodatia 


Ortont. Quito Purpleback. 


| Afan. 
3660 Woop 11/2 3 Dec. (O.H.S.) I. 349 It | 
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breath. 1796 Kiawan Eleor. Atin. (ed. 2) 11. 374 *Purple. 
Copper Ore. 1881 Raymonp Gloss. Alining, Copper-ores,.. 
purple copper (variegated or peacock ore, bornite, sulphide of 
copper andiron). 1799 G. SmiTH NE Hi. 311° Purple- 
fly. Dubbing, of purple wool, and a little bear’s hair mixed 
[etc]. 1830-3 W. Caaceton /raits § Stor. Irish Peasantry 
Ser. 11. (1843) I, 199, 1am a true blue, sir,—a *purple man. 
1836 Fraser's Mag, XI11. 393 The very names of * Orange- 
man’ and ‘Purpleman’ are beneath the real elevation of 
their high and noble canse. 1906 Daily News 10 Feb, 8/2 
Injuries inflicted on the roadside. .after a ‘*purple * meeting 
in the Bush Side Orange Hall. 3823 Une Dict. Chen. 
492/z. A plate of tin, immersed in a solution of gold, 
affords a purple powder, called the *purple powder of 
Cassius, which is used to paint in enamel. 1836 Baanve 
‘hem, 1028 note, “Purple quartz or amethyst, is 
tinged with a little iron and manganese, 1896 Cosso- 
polttan XX. 430 The fluor-spar is locally known as ‘purple 
quartz’, 3818-20 E. ‘'uomrson Cuélen's Nosol. Method. 
(ed. 3) 326 Purpura; * Purple, or Scorbutic Rash. 

b. In names of species or varieties of animals 
characterized hy a purple or purplish colouring, 
as purple grackle, heron, kaleege, marlin, sand- 
piper|sea-anemone, urchin,etc,; purple-bird, pur- 
ple coot, the purple gallinule of Europe: see Por- 


PHYRIO; purple-bullfinch = purplejinch; pur- | 


ple crow, one of several species of small glossy E. 
Indiancrows, as Corvusezca, Corru,and C.violacea 
(Cent. Dict.); purple-egg, a purple sea-urchia, as 
Arbacia punctulata; purple-emperor, a buiterfly: 
sec EMPEROR 4; purple-finch, a common Ameri- 
can bird, Fringilla purpurea: see Finca 1b; 
purple gallinule, (a) the bird Porphyrto cxeruleus 
(Porpuynio); (6) of N.Amer., Jonornis martinica;. 
purple-shell, (a) = B. 3; (6) an ocean snail of the 
genus /azthina; purple water-hen, a water-hen 
of the geaus orphyrio; purple whelk = B. 3. 
8775 “Purple Emperor [see Emrrroe sd, 4], 1810 Craaer 
Borough vii. 78 Above the sovereign oak a sovereign skims, 
The purple Emp’ror, strong in wing and limbs. 1754 
Catesby's Nat, Fist, Carol. \. 4x The *Purple Finch. 1782 
Latuam Hist, Birds 1. 462 "Purple Grakle. 1886 Pall 
Alall G. 28 Apr. 11/2 Orioles, crows, blackbirds, purple. 
grackles, redwing hiackbirds, bobolinks, and terns make 
very pretty ornaments. 3837 Goven Birds Eur. VV. Pl 
274 The food of the Purple *Heron consists of fish, frogs, 
mice, and insects, 1883 Newton in Encycl. Brit, XV. 
581/2 The “Purple Martin of America, //irnundo or Progue 
purpurea,..being such a favourite bird in Canada and in 
the United States. 1837 Goutp Birds Eur. VV. Pl. 334 
The Porple *Sandpiper. 3884 Standard Nat. fist. 1. 325 
fanthina, “purple shell, with the float supporting the eggs. 
18ss P. H. Gosse Afar. Zool. 1. 61 The *Purple Urchin 


(A chinns] lividus) excavates hollows for itself in limestone | 


rock, in which it resides, 1893 Newron Dict. Birds 591 


| The genus Porphyrto, including the bird so named hy 


b. Qualifying the names of other colours, as | 


purple-black, -blue, -brow:, -crinison, -green, -rose, 
yellow adjs.; also as sbs. See also PURPLE-RED. 

z Airy, Mag., Induet, xi, At length appeared Clad in 
purple blacke Sweete Somnus, s60x Hoxtanp Pliny 1. 91 
Shell fishes that yeeld ep rple crimson colour, 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1.553/1 A. layer of a dark purple-hrown 
pigment. 1882 Garden 22 July 65/2 Varying in colour from 
a deep purple-rose to a delicate rose-pink. /did, 2 Sept. 
2097/3 Agaricus violaceus,a splendid purple-yellow, growing 
among dead leaves, 1897 Atébut?'s Syst. Med. VV. 529 The 
surface of the spleen..is often found to he of a hiack or 
purple-green colour. 

ce, Adverbial, as purple-beaming, -dawning, 
-dycing, -glowing, -staining, -streaming adijs. 

ts9g Dania Cre, War u. cxxii, Riuers dide With 
purple streaming wounds ofher owne rage. $3 CHAMAERS 
Cyetl. Supp. s. v. Trumpet-shell, The purple ying liquor of 
the ducctuzon, 1760 Fawxes tr. Anacreon, Odes \xiv. 4 
Safely shroud Me in apurple-beaming Cloud. 802 Binctry 
Anim. Bio, *f8t9) If. 465 The purple-staining whelk. 
1898 Month ov. 458 T he purple-glowing heather. 

2. Special collocations: purple chamber: see 
PORPHYROGENITE, and cf. B, 2d; purple-coat, a 
person dressed in a purple coat; cf. RED-COAT; so 
purple-coated @.; purple copper (ore) A/iz., 
a native sulphide of copper and iron; = Env- 
BESCITE; purple fly, a kind of anglers’ artificial fly; 
purple-man, an Irish party name for one who has 
reached a certain degree or rank in the ‘Orange’ 
system; cf. ORANGEMAN; so purple meeting; 
purple powder of Cassius; see B, 1d; purple 
quartz, the amethyst ; also, a local name for fluor- 
spar; purple rash, an eruption of purple pustules. 
oes gis PURPLE FEVER. 

1831 Scort Ct, Robt. iii, An imperial princess porphyro- 

éntta, or born in the sacred purple chamber Peel. [Bhd wc 

Ou area child of the purple chamber. 1644 Vicaas God i'n 
Mount 200 ‘Vhe Lord Brooke his *Purple-coats..did most 
singular good service all this fight. 1906 IVesti. Gaz. 3 July 
1/3 The scarlet- or *purple-coated seminarists pause for 


classical writers, and perhaps a_dozen other species often 
called Sultanas and *Purple Water-hens. 1681 Grew 
Aluszunmt 1, Vi i. 129 The *Purple-Wilk with long plated 
Spikes, A 

e, Asa distinguishing prefix in names of species 
or varieties of plants having purple flowers, leaves, 
etc, as purple amaranth, beech, broomrape, camo- 
mile, cone-flower, cow-wheal, gromwell, groundsel, 
loosestrife, medick, melic, mullein, ragwort, spurge, 
willow, etc.; purple apple, the genus Azona; 
purple bottle, a moss, Splachnun: anipullaceum, 
from the reddish pitcher-shaped apophysis ; purple 
grass, (a) a garden variety of Trzfolium repens: see 
pale 1640; (6) Afedicago maculata, Heart-clover or 
Spotted Clover (Deering Catalog. Stirpium 1738) ; 
purple-heart (-tree), of Guiana, Copatfera brac- 
teata or C. pubiflora; of Trinidad, Pelogyne pani- 
culata; of the W. Indies, Copaifera offic 
yielding copaiha balsam (7Zreas. Bot. 1866); 
purple lily, (2) = MarTacon; (6) an Australian 
genus (Patersonia) of flag-like plants, bearing 
showy bluc or purple flowers; native lily (Miller) ; 
purple-tassels = purse-tassels (PURSE 56. 11); 
purple-velvet fiower, Love-lies-bleeding (Amar- 
anthus caudatus); purple-wood = purple-heart, 
the timber of this; purple-wort, onc of various 
plants of which the flowers, leaves, or stems are 
purple; as, a dark-leaved variety of Z?tfolzum 
repens ; also, Comarum palustre; purple wreath, 
a tropical American twining shrub (fra volu- 
bilis) bearing violet flowers (Zreas. Bot.). 

19788 Ler Bot, App., *Purple apple, Annona, 1866 Treas, 
Bot. 486/2 Ornamental varieties of the common Beech..as 
..the *Purple Beech, with purple leaves, 1796 WrTHERING 
Brit, Plants (ed. 3) UT. 792 ‘Stplachnas] ampullacenm.. 

Purple Bottlesmoss. 1640 Parninson Theat. Bot. x114 
The *purple grasse sprendeth on the ground, the leaves 
are in some three in others foure or five on a stalke, 
of a sad greene colour, with a shadow of darke purple cast 
over them. 1996 Steoman Surinart U1. 17 The-*purple- 
heart-tree grows sometimes to the height of fourscore feet..; 
the wood is of a beautiful parple colonr. 3845 LinDLrv 
Veg. Kinga, (1846) 550 The Purple Heart, a Guiana timber 
tree of great toughness, whose timber is found invaluable 
for resisting the shock of artillery discharges, 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens us. xiii. 201 The small *purple Lillie. /dfd. 202 
The red purple Lillie... Some call the greatest kinde 
MMartagon, 16zq Paruinson Paradisus 118 Called..the 
purple faire haired Tacinth..and..of diuers Gentlewomen, 

purple tassels, 1578 Lyre Dodoens u. xviii. 168 Called..in 
English floure Gentil. .*Purple veluet floure. 1640 Paaxin- 
80n Theatr, Bot. index 1743 "Purple wort or Purple grasse, 


inalis, | 


| Par, HL. 1v, 383 ‘Phe *porple-dusted butterfly. 


PURPLE-FISH. 


19736 Atnswortn Lat, Dict... s.v. Purple, Purple wort, 
Trifoliun purpureumn, 


II. Of the substantive. 

3. General comhinations : objective or obj. geni- 
tive, as purple-dyer, -seller, -wearer; purple-pro- 
ducing, adj.; instrumental, as purple-clad, -dusted, 
-dyed, -edged, -lined, stained, -tinged, etc, adjs. ; 
locative, as purple-born adj. ; + purple-father, a 
cardinal: cf. B. 2c; purple gland, the gland 
in some gastropods which yields the purple dye. 

383: Scott Cé, Hobt, xxxiv, The hero of many a victory, 
achieved, says the *purple-born [Anna Comnena], in..her 


| history,sometimes by hisarmsand sometimes by his prudence, 
u 


1639 G. Damien Ecelus. xxxiii. 45 Heare me, O you eles 
Clad Magistrates, You civill Rulers. 1870 Moras Larthly 
1 PETTIE 
Guaszo's Civ. Conv. ut. (1586) 125b, Not perceiuing. .her 
owne *purple died face. 31904 W. M. Ramsay Lett, to Seven 
Ch, xxix. 421 The Jews..were organised in trade-guilds, 
the *purple-dyers, the carpet makers, and perhaps others, 
1895 Poste Gaius 1.com. (ed. 2} 90 The “purple-edged prae- 
texta was generally laid aside by boys along with the bulla 
avrea..on the first Liberalia,..after the completion of their 
fourteenth year. 16z§ Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 47 A 

urple sin.. Since *purple-fathers oft-times go vnto It. 1888 

OLLESTON & Jackson Antu Life 483 “Purple gland 
= hypobranchial gland of Purpura. 1819 Keats Lamia u. 
ax The *purple-lined palace of sweet sin. 1549 CoveaDaLe, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Phil. Argt. AAaj, In this citie was also 
Lydia the *purpleseller. 1819 Keats Ode Nightingale 
ii, With..*porple-stained mouth. 1726 Pork Odyss. xix, 
27g A mantle *purple-ting’d, and radiant vest. 1880 ‘I’. 
nonce italy & Inv. Ww. v. IL. 426 The courtiers still 
contended for the smile of ‘the *Purple-wearer’. 

Purple (p1p'l), v [f. Porriz a.) 

1. trans. To make purple; to colour, stain, 
tinge, or dye with purple: Also fig. 

1432-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1.41 In so moche that y schalle 
purpulle the mariantes [pargines purpurado] nye the hedes 
of be gestes with a dowble ordre of yeres, ¢1620 Z. Boyo 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 538 Blood did purple ov’r the grasse. 
1667 Micron P, ZL. vit. 30 Yet not alone, while thou Visit'st 
my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn Purples the East. 1783 
ieee tr. Kaynals Hist, Indies 1.395 Was it then to 

reserved for this ignominy, that we purpled the seas with 
our blood? 1831 J. Witson Unimore vi 5 The heather 
bloom. .purples.. The Moors and Mountains. 

2. intr, To become purple. 

1646, etc, [see Purruine Jl. a.J. 31816 Byron Stege Cor. i, 
The landmark to the double tide ‘hat purpling rolls on 
either side. 1885 Miss Brapvon I yllard’s Weird y, The 
heather was purpling on the hills. 1893 E. H. Barkra 
Wand. Southern Waters 87 1t purpled and died away in 
grayness and mournful shadow, 

Ilence Purpling v6/. sd, 

1860 Faraar Orig, Lang. 125 The deep purpling of an 
agitated sea, 

Purple-co:lonred, «. [f. Purrre sd. + 
CoLouRED, or parasyath. f. purple colour + -ED 2.) 
Of the colonr of, or coloured with, purple. 

1967 Mapiet Gr. Forest rb, It is Princes among those 
Gemes that be Purple coloured. rgga Snaxs. Ven. § Ad, 
1 The sunne with purple-colourd face, Had tane his last 
leaue of the weeping morne, r800 Hrascuet in PAil. 
Trans. XC. 526 The purple-coloured glass stops 993 rays of 
light. 1838 ‘I. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 465 At the 


| bottom..we find a purple-coloured resin, 


Purpled (pi 1p'ld), pf/. a. Also 5 perpulid. 
[f. Pune @., 5d.,and v.+-ED: ef. L. purpuratus.] 
Colonred, stained, tinged, or dyed purple ; hence, 
blood-stained, dyed with hlood; clothed in purple. 
Also jig. : 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loll.4g Not..to be gilt bridils, peyntid sadels, 
nesiluern sporis, nor perpolid aray. 1561 Daus tr. Aullinger 
on Apo. (1573) 184 A Princely Senate of prove purpled 
Cardinals, 31595 Snaxs, YoAn u. i. 322 All with purpled 
hands, Dide in the dying slaughter of their foes, 1712-14 
Pore Rape Lock 1. 2 Not with more glories in th’ etherial 
plain, The Sun first rises o'er the purpled main. 1804 J. 
GaanameE Sabbath (1839) 9/2 Oh England! England! wash 
th parks hands Of this fon) sin, 18xx Suaw Gen. Zool, 
vil . 20x Purpled Creeper. x C. Eowarpes Sardinia 
23x A cluster of hold purpled penks. 

+Purple fever. Ots, An old name for 
Purpura}; butalso applied vaguely to other fevers 
attended with pnrplish cutaneous eruptions. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 804 The Lesser Infections, of the 
small Pocks, Purple Feavers, Agues, in the summer Pre- 
cedent, and hovering all winter, do portend a great Pestil- 
ence in the summer following. 3666 Lond. Gaz. No, 61/2 
We are in.. great fear of the Plague, several persons being 
lately dead of a very malignant Purple-Feavor. 1728-41 
Cuamagrs Cycl. sv. Purpie, The purple fever..is akind of 
plague, or a malignant fever discovering itself in eruptions 
on the skin like the bites of bugs or fleas, or like grains of 
millet, or the small-pox; whence it is sometimes also called 
the spotted and miliary fever. /bid.s.v. Fever, Eruptive 
Fevers are..attended with cutaneous eruptions, Such are 
those of the small-pox, meazles, the petechial, the purple or 
scarlet fever, and the miliary fever. x890 Bruuixcs Wat. 
Med, Dict., Purple fever, cerebro-spinal fever. 

Purple-fish. Now rare, [f. PuRPLR sd. + 
Fisu s6.1} A mollusc that yiclds a purple dye; 
= PURPLE 56. 3. : 

ssox Percivatt Sp. Dict., Bozina, a trumpet,..a purple 
fish, Buccina, £4 ura, murex. x60or CuESTER Love's 
Mart, \xxxii, The Purple-fish, whose liquor vsually, A violet 
colonr on the cloth doth die, 31686 W.Cotr Purpura.Ang. 
(1689) x The Purple. Fish, which I found..on the Sea Coasts 
of Somerset-shire, and the shores of South-Wales opposite 
toit. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 454 nofe, The murex, a 
species of shellfish, called also the purple-fish, 


PURPLELY. 


Purplely, adv. [irreg. f. Purpve a. + -Ly *.] 
Ine purple manner, with purple. So Pu'rpleness, 
the quality or condition of being purple. 


1845 Beopogs Torrismend 1, i, The young lord,.Like a | 


yonng dragon on Hesperian berrics Purplely fed, who 
dashes through the air. 1906 West. Gas. 20 Apr. 2/1 
Standing on an unsubstantial purpleness of the unwavering 
furrows, were A Lost of monoliths. 

Purple-re‘d. a. adj. Red Inclining to or 
tinged with purple, b. sé. A purple-red colour. 

1578 Lyts Dodoens 11. \xiv. 230 Wilde Tyme. The flonres 
..miost commonly of a purple red colour, 31624 GaTaner 
Transudst. 67 The people are all died purplered in it with 
Christs_ bl 1833 G. R. Porrea Porcelain & Gi. 271 
Imparting to glass almost exquisite purple-red colour 
resembling the ruby. 1879 Koow Chromatics xiv. 214 
Every kind of pure red, frooi purple-red to orange-red. 

Purrpling, f//. a. Chiefly poetre.  [f. Punpie 
v. +-1na 2.) “Becoming purple. 

3652 Crasuaw Carmen Deo Nostro 29 Th' Babe's bright 
face, the purpling Bud And Rosy dawn of the right Royall 
blood. 36ga — Mary Magd. Wks. (1904) 261 The maiden 
gemme By the purpling vine puton. 1786 Burns 70 Afount, 
Daisy ii, Upward-springing, blythe, to greet The purpling 
east. 1826 Worvsw. Ode May Aloraing i, Fram the purpling 
east departs The star that led the dawn. 

; mt (pouplif), a, [f. PorPLe a, + -18H 1.) 
Somewhat purple; tlnged with parple. 

1563 Turner Herbaé i. 54 Mint..hath in y*@ top of the 
stalkes a purplishe flour. 1608 Torsent, Serpents (1658) 665 
These Caterpillers are blackish-red, with spots or streaks 
going overthwart their sides, being half white, and half 
purpelish. 
a ptece of gold between two cards and expose it toa strong 
electric shock, you will obtain it in the state of a purplish 
oxide, 1886 Centur: Mag. XXXU. 274/t The eggs..are 
greenish blue, with faint brown or purplish markings. 

b. Qualifying adjs. and sbs. of colour. 

31765 Compl. Farmer s.v. Service-tree, The branches, 
while young, have a purplish brown bark, 1828 Sir W, iL 
Hooxer J. £. Smith's Eng. Flora 11. 14 Seed purptish- 
black. 1848 Chamders' ty(egie Jeeile 3. 368/12 Bre 
is R pore rock-crystal, of a purplish-violet colour. 1883 
Garden 27 May 3606/1 Spikes of purplish green flowers. 

Purply (poupli), a. [f. Porrie a, or 56. +-¥.] 
Characterized by a purple colour or tint; purplish ; 
also in cond, as purply-brown, -gold, -grey. 

17s one le Fam. Dict.s.v. May dlossom, That Part 
whic ene ly inthe Flower. .is good against the Squipey. 
3842 G. Dartine in Proc. Berw. fat. Club Vi.ox.4 He took 
Smelts of the salmon with their..dark purply fins. | 1895 
Chaméb, Frat. XUN. 774/1 The warmth of the soft sienna 
brawans, and the rich purity of the purply grays. 

Purpoint, -pont, variants of Pounroint. 

Purport (pd-spost), 64. Also 5 purpurt. (See 
also Proport 54.4) {a. AF, = OF. por-, purport 
(13th c, in Godef.) produce, contents, f. purforter : 
see next. Formerly stressed purfo'rt.] 

1. That which is conveyed or expressed, esp. by 
a formal docnment ; bearing, teaor, import, effect ; 
meaning, substance, sense. 

[1378 Kolls of Parlt. |. 10/1 Solum Je purport de lur 
chartres.) 1455 (did. V. 306/2 Aftir the purporter and 
tenours of the same. 1466 in Archwologia (1887) L. 1. 51 
Our seyde graunt and lettres Ria accordyng to theffecte 
tenour and purport therof and stond. 1495 Séaf. 11 
Hen. Vil, c. $4 § 2 Lettres patentes..(shall be) effectuell in 
the Inwe aftir the tenures and pnrpurtis of the same. 1595 
Spenser #.Q. v. ix. 26 High over his head There written 
was the purport of bis sin, 1602 Suans. Afar. 1.1. 83 And 
with a looke so pitiousin purport, As if he had been loosed. 
outofhell. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. ii 72 To tell thee 
then the purport of my Thoughts. 1791 Mrs. Rapciyrre 
Rows. Forest viii, She resolved to acquaint Madame La 
Motte with the purport of the late conversation, 188: 
Jownrr Thucyd. 1. xxii, L endeavoured ..to give the general 
porport of what was actually said. 

+b. Outward bearing. 06s. rare". 

1890 Seenser F. Q. ut. i. §2 For shee her sexe onder that 
straunge purport id use to hide. 

2. That which is intended to be done or effected 
by something; meaning, object, purpose, design, 
intention. Now rare. 

3654 Cnomweti. Sf. 4 Sept. (in Caréyle), What was the 
purport of it but to make ihe Tenant as liberal a fortune as 
the Landlord? 1751 Eawt Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 133 
Writings of that sort,..{ramed to serve particular views, 
fnifilt the purport of their creation, and then perish, 1793 
Smeaton Ldystone L. § 127 ‘The whole purport of the 
present remaining season, was nothing more than cutting 
the rock toa shape. .for the reception of any structure what- 
ever. 3863 Many Howitt #. Bremer's Greece It. xiv. 
gs The purport of our steamer's visit to these sbores 1s to 
promote exchange of commodities and ig tae 

Purport (p2spo"st, pdupo:t), v. Also 6 pour-. 
[a AF. ON . pur-, porporter (¢ 1160 in Godef.), 
Jater pourporter to embody, extend :—late pop. L. 
*proportare to carty ot bear forth; cf. med.L. p73- 
portare( pre-,por-) to extead (rath ¢, inDu Cange). 
OF, had also the variant proporter, whence the 
Sc. form Provort, g.v.] ’ 

1. érans. Tohave as its purport, bearing, or tenor; 
to convey to the mind; to bear as its meaning ; 
to express, set forth, state; to mean, imply. 

[1300 Li. Custunt 1.124, 28 Ed. 1, Solom ceo ge lour 
chartre roiale }e purporte.] “ . 

1§28 Garoixen in Pocock Kee. Ref 1, xlfv, 84 Like as our 


' wnitten after St. Paul bad been at 


1800 tr, Lagrauge's Chem. WM. 137 If you put 


| 


| mankind! 1865 


1627 


Your grace’® message came to me, Vour will purportin, 
forth, 1676 Ancaster MSS. (Hist MSS. Coome a 45 
i silver cup] purporting a woman carrying a bucket on her 

ead. 1693 Afemn. Cut. Teckely ut. 2 The Declaration also 
purported, That from the 151 
contents... should find the Emperor's Commissioners at 
Presbourg. 178 D. Iropieap in S Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (1853) 111. 120, 1..inclose copies of letters. . purporting 
some of the above facts, 1858 Masson Aliéfom (1859) 1. 5 
ft purports that some one from Oxtordshive, appiited tothe 
College of Arms to have his title recognised, 

b. Followed by t#/. (of a picture, statue, docu- 
ment, book, or the like; rarely of a person): To 
profess or claim by its tenor. (Said without pro- 
nouncing as to the truth or validity of the claim.) 

1790 Pacey Horz Pani. i 10 This e istle purports to be 
‘orinth, 1808 Cote- 
wnooxe Vedas in Asiat, Res. Vitl, 377 A \ranscript of 
what purported to be a complete copy a the Vddas. 1849 
Macaucay dist, Eng, ii 1. 232 ‘The Declaration which 


urported to give them entire freedom of conscience. 1879 
urporting to 


of February, those Male 


ouncex Fuol's Err. xxaiil. 220 A letter 
have been writien by you. 1884 J. Quincy Figures of Past 
359 Jack Downing..who purported to accompany the presi- 
dential party and to chronicle its doings. 

2. To mean, intend, purpose. rare. 

1803 Soutuuy Let. to Coleridge 3 Aug., After all, this is 
really nearer the actual design of what [ purport by a biblio- 
theca than yours would 1814 — Roderick x. 348 Vhat 
even in the extremity of guilt No guilt he purported. 1827 
Hazurr Char, Shaks. (1838) 107 Where he alters the letters 
which Rosencrantz aud Guildenstern are taking with them 
.. purporting his death. 187a Rowinson Bridge of Glass 
Tt. 1. iv. 47 What Matthew purports doing, L don't know. 

Hence Purported gp/. a., professed, alleged. 

1894 ¥. B. Suawe in Datly News 19 June 6/2 Your readers 
will now be able to form an opinion as to the anthenticity 
of this purported discuvery. 

Purportless (pi spd:tlés), a. [See -Less.] 
Having no purport; meaningless, objectless. 

1816 Soutnry Poet's Pilger. Waterloo 1. xx, The central 
storms which shake the solid earth,.. Are not more vague and 
purportless and blind, Than is the course of things arene 

W.G. Pavcaave Aradia 1. i. 24 A fourt 
asks purportless or impertinent questions. 

Purpose (pispas), 54. Forms: 3-6 porpoa, 
(4 perpos, 6 porpose, -puse) ; 4-6 pourpos, 
(4-5 pourpoos, 5-7 -pose, 6 -poose); 4-7 pur- 
pos, (4-5 Jc. -poaa, 5 -poos, -pas, -passe, G-post, 
Sc. -pois, -e, -pes), (4-5) 6- purpose. fa. AF.- 
OF. porpos, purpos, pourpos (tath ec. in Godef.) 
(later propos, after L. proposttem), f. porposer to 
Purpose. With the forms in -e cf. OF. por-, pur- 


| pose = purpos ia Godef. (See also Propose 56.)] 


letters sent from Lyones..did pnrport. 1533 Mose Dededi. | 


Salen: Wks, 955/31 This coniunccion, 


n, if, purporteth alway a 
dante. 21561 1. Pauston Casnéyses in H 


azl. Dodstey 1V.173 


; bo devid thame sclfis..and to go in sin 


I. Simple senses. 

1. That which one sets before oneself as a thing 
to be done or attained; the object which one has 
in view. 

To answer or serve one's purpose, to be of use or service 
in effecting one’s object, to do what one wants. AL To put 
one beside his purpose, to disappoint or defeat him in his aim 
(ods.). See also Cross-Puxrose 1, 4 

1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 363/8 And seide, 'mi porpos and mi 
wei: isnoupe toende i-brou3t !’ ¢ x300 A.rec, Sir S. Fraser 
in Pot, Songs (Camden) 214 Al here purpos y-come hit ys to 
naht. ¢3325 Coer de Lion 1367 Now Irendes what is your 
perpos? 13.. Cursor Al, 8402 (Gitt.) Neyder ikepe to gabb 
ne glose, Bot aid pe soth es my purpose, ¢ 1364 Cuavcer 
HH. Fame 377 Who-so to knowe hit hath purpos Eales 

, pu J Rede Virgile in Eneydos, 1390 Gownr ae 

Vit. 184 That he his pourpos myhteatteigne. ¢ 1450 Merlin 
iii, 46, 1.. warned hym of Vc fers purpos. 1§00-30 Dunnan 
Poems txvi. 27 Purpois dois change as wynd or rane, 1$13 
Moore Aick. Z7f 7 Oftner fur ambition and to serve his 
purpose. 1526 TinoaLe Mark vi. 26 For their sakes which 
sate att supper also he wolde not put her besyde her purpost. 
1596 Swans. Merch. V.1, ili, 99 Thediuell can cite Scripture 
for his purpose. 1782 Miss Buaxnv Cecilia v. i, It would be 
answering no purpose. 84a Tkunyson Locksley Hall 337 
Ver ! douht not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs 
3857 Mavaice Zp. St. John i. 2 Either will serve our purpose. 
+b, with vb. of motion implied (cf. Purrosy 


v. 4) Obs. : 

3401 J. Hanaro in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 1. 15 Oweyn 
was in porpos to Kedewelly. .so Oweyn changed is purpos 
and foeets qensthe Baron. 1590 Suars. Atids. N, 1. b. 166 
My Lord, (aire Helen told me of their stealth, Of this their 
pnrpose hither. 1596 — 3 s/en. #V,u i. 10a A-while we 
must neglect Our holy purpose to Terusalem, A 

2. Witbout a or f/f, The action or fact of in- 
tending or meaning to do something ; iatention, 
resolution, determiaation. 

€ 1335 SHomsnas i. 2040 Pay, hy nolde by goud purpos Ine 
hare flesche werche. ¢ 3400 Destr. Troy 2655 Persiucraunse 
of purpos may quit yon to lure, Your mee to lose, & 
langur for ener. 1ga6 TINDALE Acts xi. 23 He..exhorted 
them all, thatt with im off hertt they wolde continu- 
ally cleave vato the lorde, 1604 Suns. Oth. wW. ii. 319 If 
thou hast..purpose, Courage, and Valour. 1605 — Maced. 
n. ii. 52 Infirme of purpose: Giue me the Daggers. 1743 
Youne Wt, 7A. 1. 89 If_nothing more than purpose in thy 

wert Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed, _ 
nounx ist. Lag. IL. xiii, 183 Honesty of LM aes is no 
security for soundness of understanding. 1907 J. R, Turixe- 
wontn Doctr. Trinity t 10 No such thing as blind or 
unconscious purpose is conceivable, : 
+b. Zo take purpose + to determine, resolve, Se. 

1375 Bansoun Bruce 3. 143 He. left ae that he had 
tane. ¥ Hist, Est, Scotl, in Wodrow Soc Misc, 
(1844) 78 Suddenly shee tooke ga to passtothe Castle. 
21572 Kxox (list, Ref Wks. 184 1. 230" 
rie partes. 


| purposes, 


PURPOSE. 


3. The object for which anything ls done or 
made, or for which it exists ; the result or effect 
intended or songht; end, aim. 

3390 Gowen Con/, 11, 100 To this pourpos Rod to this ende 
This king is redy for to wende. 3923 Lo. Dranzes /roiss. 
I. cxev. 231 So he taryed on that purpose tyll the ryuer of 
Marne wes lowe. 156% Winger Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
(S.T.S) f. 71 sarg., Wehers tractatis for this 
1611 Bretx Slats. xxvi. 8 To what purpose is this waste? 
1680 Buttan Keo. (1759) I. 3 This was the Purpose of 
their meeting. 1 Busan Poor Laws 197 That the laws 
for relieving their distresses..have not answered their 
1818 Crvisn Digest (ed. 2) LV. 334 I all feoff- 
ments and grants the word heirs is absolutely necessary for 
that purpose, and cannot be supplied by any other word 
whatever. 1879 Luspocn Sef, Lect, ii. 5a Are these differ- 
ences merely casual and accidental or have they a meaning 
and R purpose? 1900 F, H. Stouvano Lvol, Eng. Noved 
v. ‘3 he novel of purpose. [Cf. purpose-novel in 14.] 

+4. That which one propounds; a proposition, 
question, or argument; a riddle; f/., 2 game 
consisting of questions and answers (cf. Cross- 
PURPOSE 2, CnO8S-QUESTION 5b. c). Obs. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xiviil [alix) 4 Y..shal open in pe 
sauter myn purpose |aperiam propositionent mean), 136" 
Laxct. P. Pi, A. 1x 315, 1..pulle forp sum purpos to 
preuen his wittes, 1548 Compt. Scot, Prol. 13 It is the 
nature of ane man that hes..ane ripe ingyne, thal euerye 
purpos unde questione is familiar tyl hym. 4 T. Hosy 
tr, Castighone's Courtyer \. ssi A ivb, Manye tymes 
they fell into pou as we nowe a dayes terme them. 
gga Srenses #. Q. un. x. 8 Olt purposes, oft riddles, he 
devysd, And thousands like.. With whicb he fed her fancy. 
161: Cotcn, Oginion: Opinion..also, the prettie game 
which we call Pu' 4 

+b. Discourse, conversation; = F. profes. Obs. 
a1s7a Knox Hitt. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 137 He called for 


p Johne Knox,..with whome he began to enter in purpose, 


het took purpose | = OF Pur, 


that he weryed of the world :* for he perceaved that men 
begane to weary of God. 1587 Gezane Tritam, 1 Whs. 
(Grosart) LI1, 138 He thought 1t very fit to passe sway the 
morning with such profitable pu 1 Stas. Much 
ado Wi. 12 There will she hide her, To listen our purpose. 

5. That which forms or ought to form the subject 
of discourse; the matter in hand; the point st 
issue. Now only in phr. fo the purfose (formerly 
tlo purpose): see 120; from the purpose, away 
from the point (arch.). 

€1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 72 But now to purpos 
lat vs tune agayn. ¢ 1450 Hottano Aow/at 39 Tharfor in 
haist will f hens To the purposs. 3585 T. WasulticTon tr. 
Nicholay's Voy... x. go Wt shall nat be impertinent nor out 
of my purpose, if 1 do speak..of the kitchin of the great 
Turke. 1597 Moscey introd, Mus. 78 To talke of these 
proportions 1s in this place out of purpose. 1603 Suaks. 
Aleas. for Miu. i. 120 Come: you are a tedious loole: to 
the purpose, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, axiv. 93 
He answered him so far from the purpose .. like a man 
that had fost his judgment. 1666 Preys Diary 3 Oct, 
J. Minnes..said two or three words from the purpose, but 
to do hurt. 1703 Moxan Afeck. Exerc. 33 For that I did 
not mention it there, 1 thought fit (since the Purpose 
required it}todo it here, 1 Panis (ed. 6), Purpose, 
.-3ubject Matter of Discourse. 1868 [see 13 3}, 

+6. Import, effect, incaning (of words); = Pur- 
port sé, t; in phrase fo ¢hrs, that, ete. purpose. 

x606 Suaus. Tr. & Cr. t. ii, 264 He bad me take a 
Trumpet, And to this purpose speake. 3611 Bete Judith 
xiii. 3 She spake to Bagoas according to the same purpose 
1895 XK. V. words) 171 AnnuTHuor John Bull tu iv. 

ere were several old contracts to that purpose. 1726 
Swirt Gudéiver wt, iv, With other common topics to the same 
Me ar 1769 Betsuam £ss.1. 5 The advocates for hilo. 
sophica! liberty..zeply to the following purpose" all 
mankind‘ [ete , 7 

IL. Phrases with prepositions. 

7. A purpose, a-purpose (0” re : on 

ur pose, uf ‘purpose. (See A prep.22.) Now dial. 
a A. edt Paligr. Vntrod. 31 He hath willyngly 
and a purpose ..taken..the greattar paynes im. 
1648 Gacx Wet nd. 24 Which had been lroagttt & pur- 

from Mexico, 1694 R. L'Estaancx Faddes cccclvil. 
ted. 6) 49%, I came..yesterday a-purpose to tell you the 
Story, 1876 Mas. G. L. Banks Afanch, Man xv, “An 
acc derit done a-purpose,’ chimed in Mrs. Clowes. 

+8. For the purpono : for instance, for example. 

@17oq4 R. L'Estrance (J.), *Tis common for dooble-dealers 
to be taken in their own snares, as, for the purpose, in tbe 
matter of power, . 

9. In purpose. a. Zo be in purpose: to be 
minded or disposed, to intend (fe do something). 
Also occas, to Aave in purpose. arch. 

1340 Ayend. 115 He is ine wylle and ine 
uoryeuene..yef me him misdep. ¢ 1440 Ab, 
263 How he was in purpos to destroy hys roalm. 
Torxincton Pilgr. (1884) 47 The Sawdon was in — 
lo 2 removyd those pyliers, « 1626 Bacon New Ati, 0627) 

We were sometimes in purpose to tarn RL 

SISS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 271 We 
have a commission to send Council 
and Judges. 1856 J. H. Newman OG, Universities 1, 
= have it in pore Paes to paper. . various thoughts 

my own, seasonable, as I conceive. , 

7b. With the design, la order (40 do somethiag) ; 

= on purpose, 11 b. Obs. . 

e1400 Destr, Troy 2643 \C Parys-.past mto Grese, In 
pu lo pray or profet to Rete. | 1573 L. Luoyn dlarrew 
of Hist (1653) 213 Certain Souidiers came..in porpose to 


1 his master. 
10. Of purposs. a. (Also tout of purpose 


(obs.), of (a) set purpose.) Purposely, designedly ; 
se, tla. Now rare or arch, 

of Partt. WV. 417 As wele with wynde dryven, 
205-2 


eor to 
taf Tales 
4S17 
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PURPOSE. 
as of purpos to come..to the saide Havenes. 1531 “Vix. 
pate Exp. 1 Yokn ii. 2 (1573) 393, Whosoever sinneth of 


purpose after the knowledge of truth, 1560 Dags tr. Slei- 
dane's Conn, 24h, Whiche was thought to be done of a 
set porpose. 1600 Honrann Livy x. xxvi. 371 A thousand 
horsemen of Capua, chosen out of purpose for that warre. 
1611 Brace Ruth ib 16 Let fall also some of the handfuls 
of purpose for her. 1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) Pref. 5, 1.. 
of fants omitted many. 1893 Yimer 2a Apr. (Leader), 
The whole of the arrangements. .have been wrapped up, 
evidently of set purpose, in a cloud of ambiguities. 
tb. With ah orthat: = on purpose, 11 b. Obs. 
1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sav. xviii. (Ae: fags Saul geneth him 
his doughter of purpose, that the Philistynes mighte de- 
stroye him, 1589 PutTENHAM Eng. Potsie WL xxiv. (Arb.) 
gor In gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him 
Sometimes win of purpose, to keepe him pleasant. 1670 
Baxter Cure Ch.-Div. 167 The Scripture ts written in such 
words as men use, of purpose that they may understand it. 
ll, On purpose. a. (Also tov set purpose.) 
By design, as opposed to chance or accident ; pur- 


posely, designedly, intentionally. F 

190 Snaks. Com. Err. ww. iii, 92 Belike his wife..On 
purpose shut the doores against his way. 1690 W.WALKEA 
idiomat, Anglo-Lat. Pref. 4 While one is looked for on 
set purpose many more will be gained .. by-the-by. 1833 
Hr. Maarineau Jdustv. Pol. Econ., Cinnamon §& Pearls 
i. 13 They had come out early on purpose, 1888 Riner 
Haccaap Col. Quaritch xxx,‘ He has been accidentally shot.’ 
“Who by?’ Mrs, Quest.’ ‘Then she did it on purpose.’ 

b. With 2uf. or that: With the express purpose 
mentioned; in order ¢¢ do something; with the 
particular design or aim ha?, Also with or, tt: 


Expressly for. So + 2pozt purpose. 

1599 Suaks. uch Ado i. iii. 41 How still the eneningis, 
As husht on purpose to grace harmonie. 1635 R. Bot- 
tou Cons. Affi. Conse. v. 133 Upon purpose, that he may 
more solemly vow, and resolve, 1644 Mtrton Aveop. {Arb.} 
35 ‘Treasur'd up on purpose to a life beyond life. 1702 
Apuison Dial. Medals Wks. 1736 II{. 161 When there is 
a society pensioned and set apart on purpose for the design- 
ing of them. a@1713 Evtwoop Axfobiog. (1714) 166 [1 ec] 
had thrust himself among our Friends,..on purpose to he 
sent to Prison with them. 1877 SpurcEun Serv, XXIIL 
251, 1 may be placed where Iam, on purpose that 1 may 
render essential help to the cause of God. 

12. To (the) purpose. a. With relevancy to 
the subject or point at issue; (te de) to the purpose, 
(to be) pertinent, apposite, to the point. (Secalso 5.) 

1384 Cuaucer L.G. W. (Dido) 954 Of his auentourys.. 
Tis nat to purpos for to speke of heyre. ¢ 1386 — Clerk's 
T. 517 He no word wol to that purpos seye. 1535 Cover. 
vALE Fob xxxiv. 34 As for Iob he hath nether spoken to the 
purpose ner wysely. 1587 Fresine Contn. Holinshed V1. 
1949/1 She. .receiued him with manie apt words and thanks, 
as was most to purpose. 1719 Du For Crusoe (1840) 11. 
iii, 58 I'll tell you a story to the purpose. 1868 Key 
Philol. Ess. 261 The examples..quoted by Bopp, are at 
first sight more to the purpose. 

b. Zo one’s purpose: useful or serviceable for 
one’s purpose or ends. 

[¢ 1386 Cuaucea See 7.598 Whan it cam hym to purpos 
for to reste.] 1630 X. Yoknson's Kingd, & Comm. Aiijb, 
Tis to his purpose sometimes to deliver you the situation of 
the Countrey he discourses upon. 1668-9 Pepys Diary 
19 Mar., Looking over the books there,..{I]} did find several 
things to my purpose. 1716 Apnison Ayecholder No. 4a 
7 Caesar's Observatioa upon our Fore-fathers is very much 
to our present purpose, 

G. 70 (tunlo) purpose, to the purpose, to good, 
great, some, any, etc. purpose: so as to secure the 
result or effect desired; with (a certain) effect ; 
in an effective manner, effectively; Zo /ittle or 
no purpose: with little or no effect or result; 
in vain. Also as adj. phr. predicatively. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 Unto purpos by 
cleer experyence, Beute wol shewe, thogh hornys wer away. 
1553 T. Witson Khe. (1580) 159 By an order we denise, 
we..frame our doynges to See purpose, 1560 Daus tr. 
Steidane's Comm. 237 b, In hys opynion, a generall counsel 
shuld be tolittle porpos. 1g79-80 Noetu Plutarch (1595) 127 
It was not the great multitude of ships..that could stand 
them to purpose, against noble harts. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol, Pret, iv. § 6 Althuugh it serve you to purpose with the 
ignorant and vulgar sort. 1611 Snaks. Wine Tu ii. 106 

zo, Hermione... thon neuer spoak'st To better purpose. 
Her... Why lo-you now; I haue spoke to th’ purpose twice. 
Sa ee green ee Folie are worthily and to 

Gots together rigen, 164a Future 
Holy & Prof, St. v. xiv. 411 Ver perchance fe may get 
some almes of learning,..but nothing to purpose. 1677 

Marve. Season. Argunt., etc., Wes 1776 Il. 562 ” 
feathered his pest tosome purpose, 1680 Buanet Rochester 
(1692) 132, 1 wrote a letter to the hest purpose I could, 
1718 Free-thinker No. 59. 25 His Letter may..be made 
Publick to Good igo 1843 Scorr Peveriéiii, 1 prithee 
he plain, man, .. or fetch some one who can speak to pur- 
Pose. 1833 Hr. Maatineau [dlustr. Pol. Econ, T. Tyne 
vit. 129, | used to insist on this..but..to no purpose. 1886 
Ruskin Preterita 11. vii. 230 Another young draughtsman 
in Florence, who lessoned me to purpose. 


+d. Zo purpose that : in order that; tothe end 
that. Obs. rare—', 

1s8a N, Licnerienn tr. Castankeda's Cong.-E. Ind, v vii. 
17 This was done, to purpose, that uppon Sunday, they 
would heare Masse on lande,..and receiue the Sacrament. 
te. Zo bring, come, fall to purpose: to bring 
or reduce to effect. 70 came to one purpose, to 
have the same effect, to come to the same ges ' 
yis 


1375 Baazour Bruce 111. a63 ‘To stand agayne tbar 
myeht,..And ay think to cum to purpos 
Goddes Chyld. 2,1 wyll shewe you ..remed 
other maters, that igh 
Rosinson tr. Alore's 


64491 Chast. 
ies with some 
wyll falle to purpose. rggr R 


| pourpose, 6 porpose; fa. 4. 5 purpast, 


1628 


nothing to thys matter, whether yow saye that sickenes is 
| a griefe, or that in sickenes is griefe; for all cummeth to 
one purpose. 1563 Suute Archit. Civh, 1 haue begonne 
this order or rule, first with the Pedestale, (.. Vitrunins.. 
beginneth first with the pillor, neuertheles they come to one 
ae in the parfection), 
13. From the purpose: see 5, Out of, unto, 
upon purpose: sec 10a, 12¢, 11 Dg , ’ 
TIL. 14. trib, and Cond. Simple attrib. = adj., 
‘done, made, etc., with a purpose or object’, as 
purpose-cpisode, -jorrney, -work ; ob}. genitive, as 
purpose-breaker, -changer ; instrumental, as prer- 
pose-directed adj.; ‘} purpose messenger, a mes- 
senger sent on purpose or express; purpose-novel, 
a novel written with a specific purpose, €.g. to 
defend or attack some doctrine, custom, or the like. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. iii. Skeat) 1. 124 Wo is me 
that so many let-games, and *purpose-brekers ben maked 
wayters, 1595 SHAKS. (ae li, 1. 567 With that same 
*purpose-changer, that slye diuel,.. Commoditic. 1899 G. 
‘Tvarett in Afonih May 497 Not in obedience to any 
*purpose-directed law. 1900 Stonpaap Lvol, Eng. Novel 
188 It is not, .the *purpose-episodes in the novels of Dickens 
that are the strongest pages. 1860 Luck Ladysmede (1862) 
I. 10 It was the abbot of Rivelshy who made a *purpose 
journey to Westminster. 170a E. Levyn Ze?. in k. Owen 
Catal. MSS. relating to Wales 506, \ have been obliged 
to send “purpose messengers 60 or 70 miles for votes. 1 


| Mark GiZ Blas 1x. it. (Rtldg.) 313 As Don Alphonso’s 


patent was made out, I sent it by a purpose messenger. 
1893 F. M. Caawroep in Korum (N. Y.) XIV. 594 The 
*purpose-novel is an odious attempt to lecture people who 
hate lectures, to preach at alle who prefer their own 
Church. 1g00 Stonvarn Evol. Eng. Novel 177 The direc- 
tion uf the *purpose-work of the hero, 

Purpose (pi'spes), ¥. Forms: 4~- purpose ; 
also 4-5 purpos, 5 purpoos, perpos(e, 5-6 
-pest. 
[a. OF. forposer, purposer, also later pourposer, 
parallel forms of praposer (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
to Propose, with for-, pur-, pour- for L. pré-. 


Purpose is thus a doublet of Propose.) 
I. To put forth, propose, present. 

+1. ¢évans. To pnt forward for consideration, 
discussion, or treatment ; to set forth, present to 
the mind of another; = PRoPosE v. 2. Obs. 

[1292 Britton 1. xvii. § 2 Issi ge les excepciouns al bref 
abatre soint purposez avaunt la excepcioun a la persone le 
plesntit) 1382 Wycur Deut. xxx. 15 Bihold that to day 

have purposid in thi sizt lijf and good, and ajenward deth 
and ynel. /éid., Fudg. xiv. 13 Purpos the problemes that 
we heren. 1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. vii. To 
maken his compleynt, and purpoos his askynge. 1531 Exyor 
Gov. 1 xxix, Mere ypu syuge to them some feigned 
question. 1633 Forn Byoken H. 1, iii, Mortality Creeps 
on the aang of earth, and cannot reach The riddles which 
are purposed by the gods. 

+b. absol. or intr, To put forth remarks, 
questions, etc. ; to discourse, converse, talk. Also 


with 14. Cf. Propose v. 5. Oés. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 16 Whom overtaking, she in 
merry sort Them gan to bord, and purpose diversly. 1598 
Marston Satyres 1. 138 He that can purpose it ia dainty 
rimes Can set his face, and with his eye can speake. 

+2. To put forward for acceptance; to offer, 
proffer, present; = PRorosE v. 32, ¢. Ods. rare. 

1386 Rolls of Parilt, U1. 225/1 (Anc. Pet. 997) Nichot 
Bremhre wyth his upberers, purposed hym the yere next 
after Johan Northamptone ‘vtair of the same Citee. 1563 
MAN Musci/us' Commonpil. 287 This universall communion 
of the heavenly grace, whiche is porposed unto all [wtortadibus 
omnibus proposita), 

II. To set before onesedf for accomplishment. 

3. trans, To place before oneself as a thing to be 
done or attained; to form a purpose of doing 
(something) ; to design or resolve upon the per- 
formance of. Const. chiefly inf. (formerly with 
for to); also that and clause, vbl, sb,, and ordinary 
sb. Cf. Propose v. 2, 4b. 


y 


| 1384 Wveusr Den. i. 8 Forsothe Danyel purposide in his 


uy 
Zep. Ne Viv (1895) aos It maketh | 


herte, that he were not defoulid of the borde of the kyng. 
1390 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 5 Thus 1..Purpose forto wryte 
abok. ¢139: Cuaucer Astrolabe Prol. 1, 1 purpose to 
teche the a certein nombre of conclusiouns. 1400 Destr. 
Tray 12296 Pirrus, full prest, Te urpost hom skathe. 
1470 Henry Wadtlace ix. 39 O! PN ibee he purpost his 
ame aoe Semen he ee xgoq C’tess Ricumono tr. on 
mecatione IW. VIL 2 olten pour nge many b 4 
thynges. 1508 Donsaa Flyting 77 ire purpest for to 
vado our Lordis cheif In Paislay, with ane poysone. 1596 
Srensen State [red. Wks, (Globe) 618/1 It is a capitall 
crime to devise or purpose the death of the King. 1643 
Gouce Serm. Extent God's Provid. § 10 A man may with 
himselfe plot and purpose this and that. 1758 JouNson 
idler No. 12? 13 My friend purposes to open an office. 
1850 Lyxcu Theoph. Trin. xi. 211 His mother purposed 
that he should be a preacher, and his own heart purposed 
it too. 1863 Fr. A. Kemare Resid, Georgia 16, Y purpose 
.-keeping a sort of journal. 1873 in Willis & Clark Case 
fe Oe Il. 156 The Artists whom it is purposed to 
tb. ref. To determine, make up one’s mind, 
tesolve. Const. inf. Also i#tr.,to determine efor. 
e100 Three Kings Cologne x. 38 Than bei ordeyned and 
purposed hem anoon with grete und riche 3iftes. .to go seke 
and worschipp pe lord. ¢1400 Maounvey. (Roxb,) xix. 88 
When any of bam purposez him to sla him self. ¢ 1425 
| Cast, Persev. 132 in Macro Plays 81 Pese parcellis in pro- 
| Pyrtes we purpose us to playe pis day seuenenyt. 2 1507 
| Communye. (W. de W.) Aiij, Thou purposed the daye by 
; daye To set my people in synnynge. 1574 tr. Marlorat's 


PURPOSEFULNESS. 


a xiii. 8 Even from the heginning God purposed 
vppon thys sacrifice. . 
ce. passive, To have as one’s purpose; to be re- 
solved or determined. (Cf. PuRPOSED ff/. a. 2.) 
e1goa Desir. Troy 1868, I ain not purpast plainly his 
prayer to here. 1598 Haxtuyr Voy. 1, 79 The Emperour 
was Pgpescs to send his ambassadors with vs. 1639 Futter 
Holy War w. iti, (1647) 46 Peter Bishop of Aragnia in Italy 
was purposed here to eet his life. 1828 Scott /. 47. Perth 
x, lam purposed instantly to return, 1869 FREEMAN Norm. 
Cong. Tie § 1.263 The whole nation was.. fully purposed 
that the next brood of AEthelings..should be. . Englishmen. 
+4. intr., refl., and pass. elipt. for fo purpose or 


be purposed io go: To be bound for a place. Obs. 

1467 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. II. 309, I shall purpose me 
thederward, 1473 Sta J. Paston térd, 111. 88 The Erle of 
Oxenford..is purpesyd into Skotlond. 1582 Savitz Tact 
dus, Ann, tv. xxxili, (1604) 179 For Civilis also purposed 
thitherward. 1606 Suaxs. dni. §& Ci ut. i. 35 He pur- 
poseth to Athens, 163a W. Liticow Trav. ut. 9a, Tcould 
get passage.., being purposed for Constantinople. 

+5. absol. or intr. To have a purpose, plan, or 
tlesign; esp. in the proverbial phrase A/an pur- 
poses (now proposes), God disposes : see DiSPOSE v. 
7. (Cf. also Propose v. 4 c, PROrONE v. 5.) 
Also, To mean (well or ill) 4o any one. Ods. 

¢ 1450 [see DisPosE v. qh 1530 Patsca. 670/2 Man pur- 
poseth and God disposeth, Aone fropose et Dieu dispose. 
161a T. Jastes Corrust. Scripture i. 38 But homo proponit, 
Deus disponit : the Pope purposed, und God so disposed it. 
1622 Fretcner & Massincer Prophetess ww. i, Nor did 
he glen par e To me but nobly. ¢ 1634 [see Dispose 7.7} 
@1656 Br. Hau. Breathings Devout Soud (1851) 164 Lord, 
it is from thee, that I purposed well, 

+6. trans. To design or intend for some purpose. 
Only in fass.: To be intended. Ods. 

1367-8 T. Usk Test. Love wu. iv, (Skeat) L rar Hem that 
tofore werne purposed to be saintes. 1553 Ascuam in Lett. 
Lit, Men (Camden) 14 My choise of quietnes is not pur- 

sed to lye in idleness, a1568 — Scholem. (title-p.), 

pecially purposed for the prinate brynging vp of youth in 
lentlemen and Noble mens houses. 1581 Sige Tacitus, 
Agricola (1622) 200 [Domitian] sending a successor caused 
withall a bruit to be spred, that the prouince of Syria 
..was purposed vato him. 1676 Woon Jrnd, in Ace. Sev. 
Late Voy. 1. (1694) 152 Merchandize..such as was Reason- 
a ed to Vend on the Coast of Tartaria, 

ands to imagine to oneself, fancy, suppose: cf. 
Propose v. 2d. Obs. rare—'. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. v1. elxxxvi, Whan the Kynge had 
ynfolde the letter, and radde a parte therof, he smyled; 
wherof the lordes Beyage ware, purposed the Kye to haue 
receyued some iewellys or ioyous nouellys out of Englande. 

| 8. ¢rans. To place before, prefer. 

(App. a literalism of translation.) ; 

rsoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. x. K iij, By the 
vertue of prudence we purpose [Fr. proposons] the delytes 
spyrytuall vnto tbe temporatles and carnalles. 

urpose, obs. form of PoRPOIsE. 


Pu'rposed (-ast), pf/. a. [f. PuRPosE v. + -ED!,] 

1. a. Done or made of set purpose ; intentional. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 84 Nocht be 
deliberacioun of purposit vertu. 1494 Fasyan Chrow. v. 
cexvi, gr That this chylde was slayne by poyson, or by some 
other purposyd malice. 1583 Stoaars Anat. Adus. (1882) 
i. 13 Although it be wilfull and purposed murther. x60: 
Witter Hexapia Gen. 403 Much lesse was it a purpose 


lie, 16 uaTton Diary (1828) 1. 333 To..make the 
people fake it was only a Rirpestd plot_to try men's 
spirits. 1865 Pusey Truth “ng, Ch. 31 There was..a 


purposed vagueness in the first edition. | i 
b. Proposed to be done or attained; intended ; 


almed at. 

1474 Coventry Leet Bk. 409 To serue vs, in the same onre 
viage & purposed enterprise. 31570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 
The purposed, cbief, and perfect vse of Geometric. 1624 
Carr. Smitu Virginia 110 Proniding pee Pos and railes, 
to impale his purposed new town, 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 
1x. 564 Forc'd round and round, she quits her purpos'd 
Way. 1877 M. Aaxotn Rugby Chapel, We, we have chosen 
our ith Pat toa clear-purposed goal. 

2. Possessed with a purpose; having a settled 
object. (Cf. Purpose v. 3c.) E 

1 Patsca. 321/2 Purposed or full set upon a purpose, 
Hell Fi Ww. ‘J. Dawson Making Manhood 39 The 
surrendered soul is the purposed sont. 

Hence + Purrposedly adv., = PURPOSELY 1. 

148 Recorn Urin. Physick Pref. 1, 1 will wittingly, and 
purposedly passe them over. @1641 Br. Mountacu Acts 
& fon, 178 The Capitol being set on fire, whether casually, 
or purposedly, it wasnotknowne. 1796 fist.in Anz. Reg. 
6 The real motive was purposedly kept out of sight. 


Purposeful (po 1pesfiil),<. [f, PuRrose sd. + 
-FUL-] Having a purpose or meaning ; indicating 
purpose or plan; designed, intentional. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. iit. § 24. 43 The purposeful 
variation of width in the border .. admits of no dispute. 
1871 Tytor Prim, Cult. 1, ago A singularly perfect and 
purposeful cosmic myth, 1884 J. Tait Mind in Matter 
207 ‘The framework of the earth by its purposeful confors 
mation evinces control in its establishment. 

b. Having a definite purpose in view. 

1865 Spectator 19 Aug. 930 A collection of anecdotes.. 
unworthy of the purposeful nation [the Scotch}. 1880 Corn. 
hill Mag, XL. 649 He had been happy, and sepa 
and are orkin igos J. B. Fratu Highways Derbysh. 
xxx. 446 The smile. .upon her shrewd, purposeful face. 

Hence Pu‘rposefully adv.; Pu-rposefulness. 

1859 Rustin 7'wo Paths v. 240 It is much more pardon- 
able to slay heedlessly than purposefully. 1899 Crockett 
Black Douglas xviii, yee feet pattering most purposefully 
along the flagged passages. 1873 Heirs Anus. § Mast, 
vi, (18791 148 Le must not fix his vanity upon the thing 


PURPOSELESS. 


attefipted, only hfs intention and his purposefulness. 1 
G, A. Smitn /saiah V1, 226 Vhis Mateiteeeoal siete oF 
inoue as reasonableness or purposefulness. 
arposeless Ase a.(adv.). (6 Pur- 

posé sé, + -LESS.} Devoid of purpose. a. Done, 
made, or produced without purpose or design. 

asga Hurort, Purposeles, adsurdus. Purposeles, or wyth- 
out purpose or reason, adsurde. s6aa Br. Wate Contempl, 
O. fx. Death Absalom, Vhere are busie spirits that love 
to cary newes though thanklesse, thongh purposelesse, 
1656 — Sern. on Eccl, iii. 4 Wks. 1837 V. 55a Prayer 
is ever joined with fasting in all our humiliations; without 
which, the emptiness of our maws were but a vain and 
be Sapien ceremony. 3835 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Vey. 
vi. 80 A pe oseless waste of time. 

b. Having no purposes, plans, or aims. 

3868 Daily News 22 July, lle looked limp and purpose- 
less asa broken puppet. 387: Santes Charac. i, (1876) 12 
Without a certain degree of practical efficient force.. life 
will be indefinite and purposeless. 

Hence Purposelesaly adv., in a purposeless 
manner ; aimlessly ; Pu rposelessneas, lack of 
purpose, object, or use; nimilessness, uselessness. 

1859 Chamd. Frat, Xl. 8a She was..purposelessly un- 
aymeattctic. 3867 Miss Braopow Run fo Larth (1868) 
VI. xiii, 221 [He] would ..lounge purposelessly about, sullen 
and gloomy. 3848 /raser's Mag. XXXVII. 267 Repeating 
the same silly jingle of words with happy purposelessness. 
1874-9 Purposelessness [see DysteeoLocy}. 

Pu-rpose-like, a. [f. Purpose sd. +-LIKE.] 

1. Having the appearance of being efficient, fit, 
or suitable for a purpose. Sc. 

3486 Str G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 302 Devisit and 
dytit, be wis clerkis, and men of counsale, and expert in 
the lawis, and purposlyke. 1784 Sin J. Sincuaie Odsers. 
Scot, Dial, 16 A purpose-like person..a person seemingly 
well qualified for any particular business. 3816 Scotrr Ofd 
Mort. xxxviii, [She] should make a bed up fur him at the 
house, mair purpose-like and comfortable than the like o° 
them could gie him, 1824 — St. Ronan’s xv, Mrs. Dods 
--seeing what she called a decent, purpose-like body. 

2. Having a definite purpose ; purposed. 

1604 Bacon Afol. 60 [She] turned away from_ me with 
express and purpose-like discountenance. 383 Hr. Mar: 
tineau Autodjog. 1. 315 In conversation no speaker could 
be more absolutely clear and purpose-like [than Browning} 

Purposely (pi ipasli), a/v. [f& Purpose sé, 
+-L¥%: cf. Meh 

1. Of set purpose; on purpose ; by design ; 
designedly ; intentionally ; deliberately. 

3498 Act 11 Hen, Vil, c.17_ Vt is ordyned..that no man 
take any Eyre{r), Gossehauke [etc.) nor purposly drive then 
oute of their covertes. 15§s R. Ropinson tr. Afore's Utof. 
1. ¥. (1895) 165 They eat here also the yong men; yea 
and do purposly prouoke them to talke, a 2656 Bp. Hau. 
Rem, Wks, (1660) 123 A rude fellow spat purposely in his 
face. 3 Povs Ess. Crit. 437 I the throng By chance go 
right, they [the learned] purposely go wrong. 3875 W.S. Hay- 
warp Love dgst. World 87 He had purposely waylaid her. 

2. With the particular object specified ; for the 
exptess purpose; on purpose ; expressly. 

3528 Knicnt Let. to Wolsey MS, Cott. Vitell. B. x. 33 
(cf. Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. xxviii, 57 To enduce his 
holynes to send a legat purposly for hyt. 1588 Suaks, 
Tit. A. wm. ii. 73 As if it were the Moore, Come hither 
Poapescly to poyson me, 1694 Luttante Brief Kel, (1857) 

. 369 A fine new yatch.. built pu ly for his majestic, 
1787 Mne. D‘Asatay Diary 6 Jan., The Queen herself came 
also, pall aa tosce him. 1888 Pitman Mission L. Greece 
Pal.175 He fett Vitus in Crete, purposely to ordain elders. 

+3. To good purpose ; effectively. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comnt. 416 To the intent the 
matter may the more easely and purposelye [orig. /acilius 
et majori cum fructu) be broughte to passe. 

Purposer (pi1psse:). [f. Purpose v. + -ER}.] 
One who purposes. +. One who slates a pro- 
position or propounds a question or argument. 
Obs. rare-*. b. One who has a purpose; one 
who intends or plans anything. 

148: Botower Tully on Old Age (Caxton). ii. (R, Suppl.), 
How Caton was lerned in the lawe—a pleder Brel a pupposer 
in the courtys, 3793 A. Muarny Gray's-[nm Frnt. No. 23 
The bloody Purposer of determined Vengeance. 184: 
Aanoup Lect. Mod. Hist. Inaug. (1842) § Perhaps 1 ought 
not to press the word ‘purpose’; because purpose implies 
consciousness in the purposer. 1884 American VIII. 344 
‘The persistent determination of its purposers. 

Purposing, v/. sd. [f. Purpose 7. +-1x01] 
The action of the verb Puxrpose; designing, plan- 
ning; meaning, intention. 

€3400 Sowdone Bad. 326 Even as it was in pu Tey 
Right so was it aftir Ido, ¢14g0 Loveticu Grai/ xlvit. 353 
Thus, be here fals parposiog:;-(ehcy! beheveded On Aftyr 
Anothir, As wel the soster as the brother. 3534 More Com/. 
agst. Trib, n, Wks, s199/2 In the shooting of this arowe of 
pryde, ther be divers purposinges and apoyntinges. 

Purposing, p//. cz. [f. as prec. + -1NG?] 
That purposes; having a purpose ; designing. 

1398)-8 T. Us Test. Love 1. vi. (Skeat) |. 73 The rancoure 
of purposinge enuie.. s835 Cnatmers Nat. Theol. 1. 1. i. 
223 A living and purposing agent who moulded the forms. 
3836 J. Gitseat Car. Atonem, iv. (1852) 92 Plainly the 
result of purposing will effecting its ends, x 

Purpossitive, a. rave. [An alteralion of next 
to assimilate the suffix to its elymological form as 
in posttive.] = PURPOSIVE 2. 

t B. Kiop in Longm. Afag. Sept. 506 The searching or 
feeling movements of the processes have a significantly pur- 
Positive effect. - 

Purposive (pipesiv), z. [f. Purpose 54. or 
v}.+-Ive. (An anomalous form.)] 


a 


np 
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1. Characterized by being adapted to some pur- 
pose or end ; serving or tending to serve some pur- 
pose in Ihe constitution of things, esp. in the animal 
or vegetable economy. 

_ 1855 Six J. Pacer in Lett, Educ. 240 Things that we call 
inorganic, when we would distinguish them from living 
organisms—are yet purposive, and mutually adapted to co- 
operate in the fulfilment of design. 1879 Cornh. Mag. June 
717 Its final outcome will be a purposive structure,—that is 
to say, a structure ally adapted to its peculiar function. 
1894 G. Atten in J ‘estus, Gaz. 8 May a/1 The stings of 
nettles are purposive, as stin 

2. Acting or perform 
design. 

3863 Owen Lect, Power of God (1864) 5 Admiring the 
rare degree of constructive skill, foresight and purposive 
adaption, in many artificial machines, /6/d. 6 ‘I'o exemplify 
the purposive or adaptive princlple in creation, 1874 oe 
penten Mend. Phys. 1. i. § 19 A879) 20 The most purely 
Volitional movements—those which are prompted by a dis- 
linct purposive effort. 3884 Athenaun: s Mar, 283 In this 
work {Romanes ' Evolution in Animals '}].. we have. .purpo- 
sive intelligence distinctly opposed to natural selection. 

3. Of or er ce to purpose. 

3899 J. Smit Chr. Charac,as Soc. Power 216 There is not 
a causal, but there is a Rupenve: connection here. 1905 
Outlook 23 Sept. 390/1 The purposive aspect of Crabbe's 


s. ‘They act as protectors, 
with conscious purpose or 


ier, , 
4, Characterized by purpose and resolution. 

31903 Daily Chron. 29 July 4/4 They are strong In mind 
and y, truthful and purposive, excellent leaders of the 
pees of lower races. Daily News 10 Aug. 6 They 

ave become aware of his practical talent,..his lucidity, 
integrity, and calmly purposive steadfastness. 

Hence Pu'rposively a:v., in a purposive manner; 
purposely; Pu'rposiveneas, the qualily or fact 
of being purposive, 

3908 MWestm. Gaz. 31 Dec. 2/1 Thus the subject commu- 
nity asa whole is definitely, even if not “purposively, shut 
out from the kind of political evolution which gone and 
goes on in the dominant one. 3876 E, R. Lanxesrea tr. 
Haeckel’s Hist. Creat. \. i. 1g [One] must necessarily come 
to the conclusion that this ‘*purposiveness’ no more exists 
than the much-talked-of * beneficence ‘of the Creator. 1876 
Bastian in Conte. Kev. Jan, 248 Its movements, instead 
of being wholly at random, show more and more signs of 
purposiveness, xg09 J. W. Jenxinson Experim, Embryology 
286 Purposiveness..is a characteristic of all organic functions 
and cannot be ignored. 

Purpoure, -powr, -pre, obs, ff. Purprn. 

Purpoynt, obs. form of Povrroint. 

+ Purpre‘ss, v. Sc. Law. Obs. rare. [Another 
form of Puremse v., app. influenced by fzr- 
presture.| intr, To commit purprestare; to en- 
crouch on another man’s land, etc. 

3875 in Balfour Pract. (1754) 444 Sic ane man, beand 
my tenent and vassal, purpressis and usurpis aganis me, 
that is his over-lord of sic landis, in sa far as he has causit 
eare, teill, and saw my landis of N., or has biggit upon 
thame in sic ane place. 

+ Purpressour. Obs. rare". In 5 -ure, [In 
form an agenl-n. from Pugpness or F. pourfresure 
(see PURPRESTURE), but Lhe sense in the quotation is 
peculiar.] Apparently, A person appointed to 
inquire into purpresture. 

3477 Surtees Afise, (1888) ta 
in this day xitij day, to gyf t 
their office. 

+Purprestor. Oés. Law. [a. AF, purpres- 
four one who encroaches, f. purpresture (see next), 
with agent-suffix -onr, -oR.] (See quot. 1865.) 

[aga Bertron 1. xix. §6 Et ceux qi serroont presentez 
deforceours et purprestours.} 1863 Nichots Briffon 13. 379 
Purfrestour, a purprestor, one who usurps or encroaches. 


That the purpressures come 
cir presentment bilongyng to 


Purpresture (pzpre'stit). Law. Also 
(erron.) 6 -tour, 7-tor; 7-8 pour-. [a. OF. for-, 
pur-, pourpresture (13th c.), altered from por-, 


pourpresure, £. pors, pur-, pourprendre to occupy, 
seize, usurp, approprinte, environ, enclose, en- 
croach upon, etc., f for-, pour- (:—L. prd-), here 
intensive + prendre (:—L. prechendere) lo scize, 
take. Cf. med.L. pur-, proprestiira, purpristra, 
etc. (from Fr.), in Du Cange.} An illegal en- 
closure of or encroachment npon the land or pro- 

erty of another or (now only) of the public; as 
E an enclosure or building in royal, manorial, or 
common lands, or in the royal forests, an encroach- 
ment on 4 highway, public water-way, etc. 

{a 1190 Guanvitte Tract, de Leg. Angt. 1x. xi (1776) $21 
De Purpresturis, 3392 Barrton t.xix. § 6 Et musi soit enquis 
de totes maneres de purprestures fetes sor nous de terres ct 
de fraunchises} x42: Coventry Leet Bk. 30 Allso we 
commaund .. pat no man make noo purpresture ne stop- 

yng with trees ne stones ne with no othur filthe in the 
lesed Ryver, up the peyn aforsaid, 1598 Stow Surv, 
x. (1603) 84 Purprestures, or enchrochmentes on the High- 
wayes, lanes, and common groundes, in and aboute this 
cittie, 1609 Skene Reg. Afay. ui. Ixxiv, § : Purprestare is, 
quhen ane man occupies vajustlie anie thing 6 inst the 
King, as in the Kings domain..or in stoppin the Kings 
publick wayis, or passages, as in waters turned fra the richt 
course. a 1634 Coxe Just. JV, lxxiii. Courts of Forest (1648) 

1 To be quit of asserts, purprestures. 3794 Easxing 
Prine. Se. Law (x809) 176 Purpresture draws likewise 2 for- 
feiture of the whole feu after it, and is incurred by the vas- 
sal’s encroaching upon any part of his superior’s property. 
3875 Srunes Const. Hist, It. xiv. 36 pote a To account for 
the essarts and purprestures made in the forests of Hamp- 


shire. 3879 E, Roaretson in Eacycl, Brit. 1X. 409/a The 


| 


| OHG, purpura, ON. purpuri, Goth. 


PURPUR. 


offence of ‘ purpresture'.. was an encroachment on tbe forest 
rights, by building a house within the forest, and (t made no 
difference whether she Jand belonged to the builder or not. 

b. A payment or rent paid to a feudal superior 
for liberty to enclose Jand or erect any building 
upon it. 

1384 Charter Rich. /1, ciii. In Arnolde Caren. (1502) 
Dj $/2 Of alle maner custumes vsagis and ymposicions and 
also prepresturs and other thinges what so they bee that fall 
with in the fraunches of the forsaid cite. ¢1ggo Osency Keg. 
29, I haue iezefe to pe forsnide chanons ..in-to perpetuell 
almys, ffre and ae for all seruice and pucpresture of here 
Gardeyne of Cudelynton. 1480 Coventry Lest Bh. 461 Be 
suffraunce of pe Meire & Comenalte, which be poynt of 
Charter & tyme out of mynde haue had profit of purprestures. 

Purpris, -ise, var. of Pounrrise Oés. 

4 rise,v. Se. Obs. [f.F. por-, purprendre 
(see PuRPResturE, and cf, Pourprnise v.| fair, 
‘To make n purpresture or illegal encroachment ; 
trans. To enclose or encroach upon. ence Pur- 
prising = Pusruision, 

1480 Acta Dom. Coucit. 74/2 Forfating of him... of his 
tennandry of Wester Corswod..for be purprising apone 


said Schir Johne..in be raising & vptakin of be malis of 
said landis. 1609 Skene Aeg. Afa/. 11. xxii. 159 He quha com- 
nits purpresture within the kings burgh, tines that quhilk 
he wrangouslie bigges, or a A 

So + Purprise sé, [cl. Pounpnise sé.), an. illegal 
enclosure, an encroachment; = next. 

x448 Perpriss [see neat] 1931 in Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 100 To enquere of the purpresture and purpryses 
w? other comen noysauns. 

t ri'sion, 5<. Law. Obs. Also6 -pru- 
sioun. (a.OF. por prison (in med. 1. forprension-on 
occupation, usnrpalion), n. of netion f. OF. zor-, 
purprendre: see PURPRESTURE.) = PURPRESTURE. 

1448 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. got Qubar thai find per- 
priss [to] merke it and put in writ and charge thame to 
teforme it within xi dais, and forberne vnder payne of perpri- 
sioune ofthe king. 3479 Ae?. Audit. 16 Oct. 91/1 The actioune 
. aganis elizabeth nesbit..anent be halding of a court of pur- 
prisione vppone pe landis of Raufburne wrangwisly haldin. 
3497 Reg. Privy Seal Scott. \. 19/1 Land..pertenyng to 
the kingis hienes be ressoun of exchet be purprision epon 
his hienes. 1545 Ace. Ld. H. Treas. Scot. VII. 384 To 
Barre, messinger, lettres of purprusioun upoun the laird of 
Glenkuk..cha sing em baith to compeir in Edinburght. 
s600 Se. Acts Jas. Vi (1816) 1V. 2278/1. 

Purpur 04s., purpure Hee), arch, sb. 
anda, Forms: see below. [lu OF. purpure, -an 
(weak fem.), ad. L. purpura sb. fem.; thence in 
early ME. purfre, coinciding with OF. purpre 
(porpre, later pourpre = Pr. porpra, polpra, \t. 
porpora:—L. purpura, whence learned F. purpure); 
also in ME. purger, purpur, and in 14th c. pyr- 
pure, orig. wilh -¢ oliose, but at length associated 
with the saffix -uRE, which has attracted various 
endings, as in motsture, pleasure, vulture, Cf. 
urfaura, 
pura, all from L,; thence MHG., MLG., Dn. 
purper, Ger., Da., Sw. purpur, L. purpura was 
an early ad. Gr. roppipa name of the shell-fish or 
whelk which yielded the Sige purple, hence the 
purple dye, and cloth dyed with it. The last is 
the earliest sense in Eng. (Cf, also Ponrutsy.) 

OE. purgure was only a sb, the adj. or attrib, use being 
expressed by its genitive purfwrax, or later by a deriv. adj. 
purpuren: &O if gl in Otfrid, The wearing down 
of either of these gave the zath c. parfre and ONorthumb. 
purple, a3 attrib, and, at length, adj. forms, <A similar 
phenomenon ep; in OHG, in the tendency to treat 
the genitive purprrfx as an adj.) 

. Illustration of Forms. 

a. I purpure, -an, 2 purpre, -en. 

¢893 K. Lvpsep Ores, v1. xxx. § 3 Hie woldon.. pa pur- 
puran alecgan pa hie weredon. ¢ 1000 Agx. Gosp. Mark 
xv. 17 Hi..serydden bine mid purpuran [cs160 Hatton 
CG, purpren} 

B. 3 pl. purpras, 3-6 purpre, 3-5 fi. ea, 4 por- 
pre, 4-5 pourpre. 5 
€ 1208 v. 2 & clades inowe pelles & purpras 
lexa7g purpresf. Jdid. 5928 Pa palles & pa yy 
assay Fuliaua 8 Wid purpre wid ee 33.. £. &. Adit, 
P. IX 1568 Ful gaye in gounes of porpre. 3340 Ayexd. 
a29 Hi part clobep..mid pourpre and mid vayre robes. 
cx4q0 Gesta Rom, xii, 38 (Harl. MS.) V-clothid alle in 
purpre & bisse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. x69 b/1 In roobes 
of pourpre. s605 [see B. I]. 1}. 

y- 4-5 purper, -pir(e, porpere, § purpere, 
-pyr(e. . 

1340 Hampotx Psalter aliv. a1 
purpire. 13.. Cursor Af. 25465 
" = pica ee ee oe £.6. ~ 654 4 
‘leth ek the queen wit ire porpere [v. 77. purp' 
pyr. purpur] ay 1478 Botoxen irs. (1778) 68 Cum tribus 
robis de parpyre. 3488 /xv. in Tiytler's Hist. Seot. (1864) 

5-6 pur- 


is quene is atirid wib.. 
i), Ne rpall, nee 


1L 393 Item a covering of variand purpir tarter. 
3. 4-7 purpur, (4 -powr, 4-5 porpor, 
pour, -6, pourpour, -@, 6 Se. purpcir). 
33.. & £. Altit, P. B. 3743 Penne sone was danyel 
dubbed in ful dere porpor. 3:38 Wrcur John xix. 5A 
clooth of purpur.. ¢ x40 Purpour [see B. lah 3567 Gate 


Godtie B. 40 Cled With purpour silk. _ 649 Ectrston tr. 
fektnen Ep. 29 Cloathed with Christs Purpur-Mantle. 
€. 4- purpure. 


en Se. Leg. Saints xxiii. WL Sleperis) 192 Dis gud 
colette {Theodosius}... putand a-way purpure & chare. 
ta sq00 Morte Arth, 1288 Palaisez liche pyghte, pat 
palyd ware ryche, Of palle and of purpure. 1494-1894: see B 


PURPUR. 


~-B. Signification. * : . ee, 
IL sé. $1. Parple cloth or clothing; in earliest 
use, a purple robe or garment; Spec. as the dress 
of an emperor or king; = Purpie sé. 2. Obs, 
Purpur (purple) and pail, also pre and purgur, 2 
favourite alliterative collocation (see also in A.), which proh. 
arose when hci OE. pzii, began to lose the spec. sense of 
purple cloth’; and to be used in the more general sense of 
*Yich clothing’: see Patt sd, 1. 
Pury Mee quot. 13.. in A, y 
¢ 893 K. “Seale OS. We ne i on ea 
t wrig ober purpuran werede buton cynin 
ee & merpras [see_A. 8} arzag Leg. Kath, 1461 
Ischrud & iprud ba wid pel & wid purpre. ¢1330 R. 
Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4744 Desgysede in pourpre 
& hys. ¢137§ [see A. «]. 7 
Sum’man was rich, and was clothid in purpur. ¢14207 Lyne. 


Cf. also the variation 


aie nas peaw mid him 


Assembly of Gods 306 Clad all in purpur was she more & | 
Jesse. €1420 Anturs of Arth, 443 With purpour and palle. | 


3494 Faavan Chron. 1, Ixiii. 42 This Caraucius had taken 
vpon hym to were the purpure. 1§13 Dovetas Zneis 1. 
xl, 14 Oursprtd with carpetis of the fyne purpour. 1614 
Banctay Nefenthes (Arb.) 116 When in a robe of purpure I 
wedded the metamorphosed Daphne. 

+2. The mollusc whence the purple dye was 
obtained; = Puree sé. 3. Obs, 

(The original sense of the word in Gr. and L) 

€1374 Crraucer Boeth. ui. met. vill. (Camh, MS.) 64 Men 
. .knowen whych water habowadeth most of Rede purpre, 
pat is..of a manere shelle fysh with whych men dyen purpre. 


+3. A decp crimson or scarlet colour; = PURPLE | 


56.1, Obs. 

€1380 Wyctr Serm. Sel. Wks. 1]. 125 So Jesus..baar 
a crowne of bornes, and cloib of purpur. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.W. xvii. 230 Purpre that we calle red repre- 
senteth the fire the moost noble of all ilii elementes. 1495 
Dives §& Pauger Comm, vin. viii. 331/2 The chesyble 
betokeneth the cloth of purpure in whiche the knyghtes 
clothed hy in scorne, : ¥ 

b. Her, Purple as a colour or tincture; in en- 
graving represented by diagonal lines from sinister 
to dexter. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1836) 1. 85 4 
braid, and standertis in the air, Palit with purpoir, plesand 
and preclair. 1562 Lucu A rmorie 17 b, The whiche colour 
in armes, is Hares and is blazed by this word Purpure, 
which is a princelye colour, 12704 J. Haaats Lex. fechn. I, 
Purfure, the Heralds Verm for 2 Colour consisting of much 
Red and a little Black. 1894 Parker's Gloss. Herald., 
Purfure., this colour, as it is considered hy some, but 


With baneris 


1382 Wveiir Luke xvi, 19 | 
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Purpuraceous (po:pilirzi*jos),a. [f. 1. pur- 
pura (sce prec.) + -ACEOUS.] : 

1. Parple-coloured. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897.) 

2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the Purpeuracee, a 


family of gastropods of which /’fura is the | 


typical genus. 31858 in Mayne Eafos. Lex. 
So Purpura‘cean ¢. = prec. 2; sd. one of the 
Purpnracer (Cent, Dict.). 
Purpuramide. Chen. =PurRPuREIN, 
+Purpurare, Sc. rare73, ee late L. pur- 
puraria a female dyer in purple.] = PuRpuness. 
é1sz0 Niseet Sc. N. 7, Acts xvi. rg A woman, Lydda 
be name, a purpurare [Vulg. purpurarta, Wycuir purpu- 
resse] of the citee of Thiathyrepis. ; 
Purpura‘scent, c. Zool, [ad. pres. pple. of 
L. purpurascere to become purple, f. purpurare: 
| see Purpurate v.] Passing into purple. 


| 1802 Suaw Gen. Zool, M1. 549 Purpurascent Snake. Colx- 


ber purpurascens,.,Violaceous-green Snake, with a pale 
line on each side the abdomen. 

Purpurate (pd-apitiret), sb. Chem, [fas Pur- 
pur-Ic+-ATE! 1¢.] A salt of purpuric acid. 

1818 Prout in PAid, Trans. CVIII. 423 On the supposition 
then, that it be named the purpurtc acid, its compounds 
with different hases must be denominated purpurates. 1866 


| Warrs Dict. Chen, IV. 747 Purpurates are all distinguished 


by their splendid purple colour; many are gold-green hy 
reflected hight. 


Purpurate (pi spittret), 2. Also 5-6 pur- 
purat. (ad. L. perpurat-us, pa. pple. of prrpur- 
are: sec next.J 


tincture as it is allowed to be by others, is found but rarely | 


in earfy rolls of arms, 

ag, tl. =Punete a. 2: often as the 
distinctive colour of imperial and royal dress; 
= Punpir a1. Obs. 

lexx60 Hatton Gosf. John xix. 5 Purpre reaf [Ags. Gosf, 
purpuren reaf).} 

13.. £. LE. Adit. P. A, 1016 Pe amatyst purpre with ynde 
blente. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints ix. (Bertholom.) 56 Sete with 
stanis of purpure hew. ¢1470 Hennyson Alor. Fad, 
Preich. Swatiow 33 Thir Iolie flouris,..Sum grene, sum 
blew, sum purpour, quhyte & red. rgeg-10 Act: Hen, VITL, 
c 14 Sylke of Purpoure Cofoure. 2605 Campen Rew. 
84 Those birdes with purpre [edd. 1623-9 purple, 1657 
purpure] neckes called Penelopes. ¢ 1614 Sin W. Mune Dido 
& Eneas i 19 With purpure blush, soone as the morne 
displayes Heaven's cristall ee A 

+b. Qualifying another adj. of colour. Ods. 
¢1470 Henryson Aor, Fab., Lion § Mouse Prol. v, His 
chemeis was of chambelet pourpour broun, rg03 ee. Ld. 

Hl. Treas. Scot. 1. 209 For x eine wellus purpur violet. 

2. Her. Of the colour called purpure; see]. 3b. 

1s6z Leics Arworie (1597) 84b, He beareth Purpure on 
a pale Sable, three imperial crownes, Or. 1799 Naval 
Chron. 1. 393 Two eagles, purpure, beaked, 1864 Boutect 
Her. Hist. & Pop, (ed. 3) xiv. § 1. 153 Sometimes blazoned 
purpure instead of gules, 

| Purpura (pr upitirs). [L. purpura purple, 
ad. Gr. soppupa purple shell-fish, purple.] 

l. Path. A discase due to a morbid state of the 
blood or blood-vessels, characterized by purple or 
livid spots scattered irregularly over the skin, with 
great debility and depression, and sometimes 
haemorrhage. 

Usually divided into Purpura simplex, the mild form, 
and P., hemorrhagica or matigna, the severer form, For- 
terly used more widely, with many defining words. 

3753 Cuamaeas Cyel. Suppl. s.v. Purpurea, The going back 
of the eruptions in the white purpura is very often fatal. 
Lbid,, The aed Purnetas when the eruptions are struck back, 
is not attended with such sudden danger. 1799 Aled. Frail, 
1, 234 The rash was succeeded hy numerous livid spots, 
diffused over almost the whole body, and resembling those 
of the purpura, or the petechiz sine febre, in their most 
dangerous form, 1858 Mayne L£xpos. Lex, Purpura 
Mona ut au Phos iy 1877 Roseats J/andbk, 
Med, (ed, 3) L. 352 Purpura is due to a li 
condition of the blood and tissues. ila am 

2. Zool. A large genus of gastropods, including 
some of those which secrete the fluid whence the 
ancient purple dye was derived ; a mollusc of this 


genus, 

The common British and North Atlantic species is P. fa- 
billus, which secretes a small quantity of the dye-liquid. 
_ 6686 W. Core (¢itde) Purpura Anglicana, being a Dis- 
Covery of a Shell-fish Found on the Shores of the Severn, 
in which there is a Vein containing a Juice, giving the deli- 
cate and durable Tincture of the Antient, Rich, Tyrian 
Purple.) 1753 Cuambers Cycé. Sar Purpura, \thas been 
usual with most authors to confound together the genera 
of the murex and purpura. 1847 Canrexter Zool. § 924 


The Purpura, a shell of comparatively small size,.,.very | 


abundant..on our own coast. 


1. Purple-coloured, purple ; 


also, ‘purpled’, 
clothed in purple. 


Also fig. Obs. or arch. 


| 


€1422 Hoccteve Learn to Die, Fors Heaven Min. Poems | 


214 ‘the shynynges of martirs with purpurat corones of vice 
torie. 3430-40 Lypc. Bochas vu, vill, Vitellius., Used a gar- 
nent that was purpurate. 1§13 Douctas Eacis xu. Prol. 16 
Aurora..Jn crammysin cled and granit violat, With san- 
guyne cape, the selvage purpurat. 2664 H. Moze Alyst. 
énig. 280 His Senate of purpurate Cardinals. 4 
t+ b. Born in the purple; of illustrious origin. 

1669 Address io hopeful yng. Gentry Eng, Ep. Ded. A iv, 
Not their [the eee | peru decent Aes but the 
unquestionable verity that the bloud is the vitals of the 
creature, warrants my assertion. __ 

2. Of or pertaining to the disease purpura. 

1846 in WorcrsTea and in mod. Dicts, 


+Puwrpurate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
purpurare to make purple, to clothe in purple, f. 


| purpura Purrur.] ¢rans. To make purple, em- 


| [burpureos) to pe reynbowe. 


| nearly insoluble in sulphi 


' pureal dye Which gave the ‘Tyrian Joom suc 
, 3879 


purple. Hence + Purrpurated @f/, a. 

164% G. Ecuisuam Forerun, Rev, 15 The concavities of his 
Liver greene, his stomach in some places a little purpurated 
with a blew clammy water. 31726 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
Tl. 183 Those purpurated and elated Cardinals. 1804 AZinia- 
ture No. 4 (1806) I. 57 Ode to Rainbow (sock-sentimental), 
Offspring of yonder ambient cloud, That purpurates the air. 

Purpure: sce Purrur, 

Purpureal (prspiiierral), @. Chiefly poet. [f. 
L. purpure-us (ad. Gr. moppdpeos purple) + -AL.] 
Of purple colour; purple. 

a@1ziz W. Kine Art of Love 1043 If by her the purpureat 
velvet's worn, Thirk that she rises like the blush of morn, 
1814 Wonosw. Laodantia 106 Fields invested with purpureal 
gleams, 283: Mota in Slackw. Alag. XXX. 964 That pur- 

old renown, 
Taencu Poents 321 Meadows with purpureal roses 
bright. ; 

Purpurean (pvipiiivrfin), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-an.] = prec. 

e16rg Sia W. Mune Sonn, ix, Some ar transported wt 
pur{purjcayn dyes, And some most value greene about ye 
ight. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Purpurean, of purple, fair 
like purple, blewish. 1866 J B, Rost tr. Ovid's ALet. 170 
She twines the white and the purpurean threads, 

+tPurpured, a. Os. [f£ Purrur + -Ep2] 
Clothed in purple; coloured or dyed purple ; em- 
purpled; = PURPURATE a. 13 also as fa. pple. 

1381 Wvceur x Esdras iv. 33 Thanne the king and the 
purprid men beheelden either in to other, 1398 Taevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvitt. xii. (Br. Mus. Add, 27944 f. 284) Pay 
[the Romans] halwede. .hors of dyuerscotours and purpurede 
3 1587 Gaimatp in Zottel?s 
Misc. (Arb.) 120 Now ae hide the purpurde soyl with 
blood, 3557-75 Diurnal of Occurr, (Bann, Club) 68 Ane 

salme buik, coverit with fyne purpourit veluot. 1610 G, 

LetTcuEn Christ's Vict, tui, Everie bush Jay deepely pur- 
pured With violets, 

_Purpurein (pzpitie rin). Chem. [f. L. pur- 
pure-us(see PURPUREAL) + -IN; named afterorcetz.] 
A product of the action of ammonia on pnrpurin, 
which dyes a fine rose-red or amaranth-red. Also 
called purpuramide. 

1863 Stennouse in Proc, Royal Soc. X11. 145 This com- 
pound being in its mode of formation and physical properties 
very analogous to orceine, I have called it purpureine. 1866-8 
Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 749 en or purpuramide is 

ide of carbon, 
Purpureo- (pzipitieric), combining form from 


| L. purpurens adj. purple = PuRPLE-; as pur- 


pureo-cobalt, -cobaltie ad}. 
3867 Chent. Gas. XV, 188 The salts of purpureocobalt are 


often found among the direct products of the oxidation of | 


aminoniacal solutions of cobalt. 1863 Watts Dict. Chen. 
I.s:052 Pentammonio-cobaltic Salts. .may bedivided into two 
groups, the Aos¢o-cobaliic sa/ts, which have a red colour, 
] Yarying from brick to rose-red, and the Purpurea-cobaltic 


PURPURIZE. 


salts, which ‘aro purple, or violet-red. , £5éd., Purpureo-co- 
baltic chloride, Co.Cls.cN Hs. Z . 
Purpwreous, a. rare—°, [f. L. purpure-us 
adj. purple + -ovs.] = PuRPLE a. Hence Pur- 
pu‘reously adz., purply, with purple colour. 
1675 E. WiItson Spadacrene Dunelut. 54 As purpureously 
red as our genuine and best coloured Claret. 
Purpurescent (piipitiresént), a. [f. L. pur- 
pura purple +-xscenr, (The L. was purpurascens: 
see PURPURASCENT.)] Inclining to or tinged with 
purple ; turning purple. 31890 in Cend, Dice, 
+Purpuress. Ods. Also 4 -iresse, 7 -urisse, 
[f. L. purpura purple + -Ess; transl. late L. 
purpuréria.] A femalc seller of purple. ; 
1383 Wvceiir Acts xvi. 14 Lidda.., purpuresse of the citee 
of Tiatirens [v. », a purpiresse, either womman makinge 
purpur; 1611 a seller of purple). 1647 Taare arrow Ga. 
Auth, in Comin, Ef. 634 Paul cannot finde the purpurisse, 


nor Peter the ‘Tanner. F 
Purpuric (pzipiietik), a. [f. L. purpura 
to a hypothetical acid 


Purpre + -10: cf. F. purpurique.] 

l. Chem. Applied 
(C,H,N,0,), the salts of which are purple or red, 

1818 Prout in PAil, Trans. CVI. 421, I shall..calt this 

rinciple the purputic acid, a name sug ested by Dr. Wol- 
aston, from its remarkable property o! a compounds 
with most bases of a red or purple colour. 1866 Watts Dict, 
Chem, WV. 747 Purpuric acid has never been isolated, being 
decomposed when its salts are treated with a stronger acid. 
' 2, Path, Of or pertaining to, or of the natare of 
purpura or purples; ‘marked by a purple rash (as 
a disease), (Alalignant) purpuric fever, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

1839-47 Todd's Cyct. Anat. Il. 56/2 The kidneys were 
found..with some purpuric..spots on their surface. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv, (1856) 311 Purpuric extravasa- 
tions appeared on his legs, 1880 M. Macxenzie Dts. 
Throat & Nose 1.191 One patient labouring under a severe 
purpuric Small-pox. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Med, V. 577. 

Purpuriferous (pzu:piiri‘féres), a. [f. L. pur- 


pura purple dye + -FERoUS: in F. parpuzifére.] 
taining those-which yield the purple dye. 

purpuriferous. 1870 Rock Ye.xt. Faébr. vii. (1876) 75 The 

orm (po‘ipitirifgim), a. 

purpura purple dye + -genus or -GEN1 + -ovs.] 
Purpurin (pa ipitirin). Chen. Also (in com- 

dyeing, orig, extracted from madder, hence called 
1839 Une Dret. Arts 78s Purpurine, the crude substance 


Producing purple; also Zoo/., of or pertaining to 
the Purpurifera, a division of gastropods con- 
1868 Mayne Exfos. Lexv., Purpurtferus, .. epee by 
‘Lamarck toa Family laa Aides -)of the T'rachelipoda..: 
class mollusca and purpurifera family, 
Purpurif Zool, [f. 
mod.L. Purpura + -FORM.] = PuRrtRor, 
Purpurigenous (pzipitirisdginas), a. [f. L. 
= PURPURIPAROUS ; as in purpurigenous gland, 
1890 in Ceni, Dict. 
mercial use) -ine, [f. L. purpur-a purple + -1N1,] 
A red colouring matter, C,,1,0,(OH),, nsed_in 
madder-purple; a\so prepared artificially by the 
oxidation of alizarin. 
from which they profess to extract alizarine, is a richer dye 
than this pure substance itself. ¢ 186s J. Wytor in Circ. 
Se. 1, 421/2 Other principles may be extracted from madder, 
such as purpurine, alizarine, xanthine, 1868 Warts Dfed. 


| Chent, 1V. 749 Purpurin. 


b. Path. (See quots.) : 
1858 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1890 Brunes Aled, Dict. 
Purpurin, Prout’s name for the red coloring matter found 
in, the urine of some rheumatic patients, 1897 Syd. Soc 
Lex. Purpurin,..2. A red colouring-matter sometimes 
present in the urine, and supposed by some to be indica- 
tive of rheumatism or hepatic derangement. 
+Purpurine, 2. 0és. Forms: (1 purpuren), 
3-4 purprin, 5 purperyn, 6 purpuryng, 8 
purpurine. [OE. had purpuren adj., from pur- 
pur; ME, purprin, a. OF, porprin, purprin 
(12th c. in Godef.), mod.F. purpurin (15th c.), 
conformed to L. type *furpurin-us, {. purpura 
parple.] Of pomle colour. 
¢1000 ZELratc Voe. in Wr.-Witlcker 151/24 Clauus, uel pur> 
pura, purpuren bregel. 3300 Cursor Af. 16201 A purprin 
[later texts purpur(e] ctath pai on him kest, And gain to - 
pilate broght. a 1400-so 4 /e-xander 4375 Pe ye me purperyn 
see full of prode fischis. 1530 Patsca. 321/32 Purpuryng o 
the colour of purpyllae rin, 1718 Ozew tr. Tourne- 
Sort's Voy. M1. $9 This fruit is very thin upon bunches 
which are banc and purpurine, 
Purpuriparous (pzipiiiripires), z. [f L. 
purpura urple + -PARous.] Producing or secret- 
ing purple, as a gland of some gastropods; see 
PURPURA 2, ; 
1883 E, R, Lakcnerel Ma Eneycl. Bril, XV\. 652/1 
drectal purpuriparous gland. 
+Purpurisse. Ods. rare. [ad. L, pur- 
puriss-um (Pliny).] A kind of red or purple 
colouring matter, used by the ancients. , 
1519 Horman Vuilg. 169 ‘They whyte theyr face .. with 
cerusse: And theyr lyppis and ruddis with purpurisse. 
+Pwrpurize, 2%. Obs. [f. L. purpura purple 
+-1zE.] | fvans, To make purple. ; 
1632 J. Haywaao tr. Biondi's Erontena 53 A shadow, 
purpurized under the obscuritie of veiles. 1650 Futter 
Pisgah w. vi. 99 So being scarlet purpurized, it might be 
termed by either, and both appellations, - : 


PURPUROID. 


-Purpuroid (pospitirgid), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Purpura, generic name + -01p.] Akin in form 
or structure to the genus Purpura of gastropod 
molluscs. 1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Purpurous (pispitires), a. Path. [f. Pur- 
PURA F + -0vs.} Of the nature of purpura. 

1883 dj Eomvnos in Med. Yemp. Jruf, LA. a12 Uf fresh 
vegetable juices are not regularly administered there arises 
a purpurous tendency. 

urpyr, -e, obs. forms of Purrur. 

Parr (p51), 53.1 Also7 purre, 7-9 pur. [Cog- 
nate with Purr v.) Au act of purring; the soft 
murmuring sound made by n cat or other animal | 
when pleased; also, any similar sound, 

16or Suans, Adis liell vy, il. 20 Heere isa oie of Fortunes | 
sir, or of Fortunes Cat. 3802 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) fears 
4 Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 70 The Cat amid the ashes purr'd, 
For purs to cats belong. 1849 Sé. Nat, //1st., Masumatia : 
TV, 146 [The] voice [of the acouchi} isa short, rather sharp, 
plaintive pur, 3873 Darwin Ayrotions v. 129 The purr of 
satisfaction, which is made during both iuspiration and 
expiration. 1898 Daily News 3 May 8/5 The heavier boora 
of the guns, and the cloth-tearing purr of the Maxims. 

t+ Purr(pi1), 56.2 Obs. [Originunascertained.] A 
small edible bivalve, Tapes dectrssata; alsa called 
PuLtet. Also rpplied to allied species. 

cazaa Petivea Gazophy?. vin. Ixxiii, Marbled Smyrna 
Purr, .. A_beautiful Bivalve finely latticed and marbled, 
1776_Da Costa Conchol. 275 Chamz, Purrs, or Gapers. 

+ Purr, 34.3 [Manx purr wild mountain boar 
(J. Kelly).) Name of a breed of wild pigs formerly 
found in the Isle of Man. 

1861 Wison & Geinie Mem, E. Forbes i. 30 The porrs, 
an odd-looking race of pigs, which are also dying out. 1890 
A.W. Moone Surnames, etc. isle of Man 193 A curious | 
breed of wild pigs, called purrs, which is aow extiact. \ 

Purr, var. Pork 55, (a thrust, etc.), PURRE 12, 

Purr, purre, ?@. Ods. or dial. (Of uncertain | 
origin.) In purre (also 6 pour, 9 poor) oata, | 
wild oats; so purr barley ; see quots. 

31578 Lyte Dodoens ww. xiii. 467 Also there is a barren Ote, 
of some called the purre Otes, of others wilde Otes. lbid., 
The Purwottes or wilde Otes, {éfd. xvi. 470 Pour Otes or 
wilde Otes, are in leaues and knottie strawes like vnto com. 
mon Otes, 1847 Hat.tw., Purrdarley, wild barley, 1888 
oo W, Sous, Gloss., Poor oats, wild oats. Avena 

aina, 

Purr (pi), v. Also 7-9 pur. [Echoic.] 
- 1. dtr, Of w eat or (occasionally) other feline | 
beasts: To make a low continuous vibratory 
sound expressive of satisfaction or pleasure. 

36320 Suecton Quéx. u. xivi, 304 But the Cat, careless 

of these threats, purred, and held fast. 1 G. Watre 
Selborne xxii. (1789) 62 That its (goat-sucker 5] notes are 
formed..by the powers of the parts of its wind-ptpe, formed 
for sound, just as cats pur, 3789 Mas. Prozzt fades 
France, ete. U1. 231 An English lady once made me observe, 
that a cat never purs when she is alone. 187a Darwin 
Emotions v. 129 The puma, cheetah, and ocelot likewise 
purr: it is said that the lion, jaguar, and leopard do not purr, 
: Db, Said of other than feline animals. 
+ 1849 D. J. Browne Asner. Poultry Vd. (1855) 148 The 
young hens pur and leap. 3854 Bannan //atient, 172 How 
these fish manage to purr in the deep, and by means of 
what organ they communicate the souad to the external air, 
is wholly unknown. 3899 G. A.B. Dewan in Longn:. Afag. 
Dec. 155 A night-jar is still ' purring’, as ‘Tom Hughes ex- 
pressed it, from a belt of trees. F 

2. transf. a. Of persons: To show satisfaction 
by low murmuring sounds, or by one’s behaviour 
or attitude; nlso; to tnlk on in n quiet self-satis- 
fied way. 

1668 Daypen Even, Love ut. i, We love to get our mis- 
tresses, and purr over them. 1789 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Subj, Paint, Wks, 1812 1. 204 She Doctor Who purring 
for preferment, slily mouses, 1858 O. W. Hours Awl, 
Sreakft, iii, 29, | never saw an author. that did not purr 
as audibly asa full-grown domestic cat..on having his [ur 
smoothed In the right way by a skilful hand. 1889 ‘TA. 
Trow.ore What J Pili niber iit. uxiii. 337 His audience 
purred with sympathetic tenderness. 

b, Of me To make a sound suggestive of 
the purring of n cat, as that caused by rapid vibra- 


Mons, the boiling or bubbling of a liquid, ete. 

1657 R. Licon Bardadoes 61 The huming Bird .. never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she staies 
with the flower, 31747 Heavey Medit. II. 51 le..blesses | 
his good Fortune, if no frightful Sound purred at his Heels. | 
1853 Mas. Stow Uncle Tom's C. xiii, Mary placed it [the | 
kettle] over the stove, where it was soon purring and steam- 
ing. 1885 Howecis Silas Lapham xvi 304 ‘The soft-coal 
firein the grate purred and flickered, 3 

3. trans, To utter or express by purring. 

1740 Many Granvittr A ntobiog. (1862) IL. ar7z Jenny Tic 
purred ont what consolalion she could. a 1773 baay Death 
Favourite Cat ii, She jthe cat] saw: and purr'd ries | 
1897 Ruoscomve IVAite Rose Arno zo ‘You said he was | 
hot to be murdered ', purred Chapel. 


Purr, v.2, var. Porr 2, aia/., to thrust, prod, etc. 

Purr, ‘nf. Also 6 pyr, purre, 9 dta/. pur. 
A call to pigs, and to turkeys. 
. 2549 Latimea 37a Sern, bef. Edw. V1 (Arb,) 98 They say 
dn. my Contryo, when they cal theyr hogges to the swyne 
tronghe. Come to thy myngle mangle, come pyr, come Py. 
1560 T. Brecon Displ. Popish Masz Wks. (1560) i. 50 Ye 
tarry for no man; but, having a boye tohelp you say Masse, 
ye go to your myngle mangle, und never cal HE to you. 
1599 Nasun Lenten Stugfe Wks. (Grosart) V. 289 Some 
discourses af mine, which were a mingle mangle cum purre, 


and I knew aot what to make of my selfe. 3879 Miss | 


1631 


Jacnson Shropsh." Word-bh., Call-svordes ‘to foultry,.. 
Turkeys, ..pur, pur, pur. : 


Purray, variant of Pures }, ; 
Purre! (pi), Also 8-9 purr, [From the 
voice of the bird, whence also called churre. Cf. 
Pinr 55,2, Pirr-staw.) A local name of the Dunlin 
( Tringe variadilis), esp. in its winter plumage. 
leis doubtful whether the name is historically connected 
with late OE. fur glossing Latin names of some birds, 
[e100 “Ee Yric's Voc. m_ WreWaleker 116/43 &lcoca, 
haferblate, we? pur (? = snipe], as100 Ags. Voc. ibid. 
285/10 Onagratulus, raradumbla, pact his pur (?=bittern}.] 
161s Cotcr., Alouctte de mer, the little sea foule called, a 
Purre, 1678 Ray IVidlughby's Ornith. un. xiii. § 1 These 
Birds live about the Sea-shores, and fly together in flocks. 
Ac Westchester they call them Purres, 1688 
armoury w. 279/a In Chester we call..the Stiat, 
--Purres; ‘they flytogether by the Sea and Water side, in 
great flocks. 1774 Gotosm. Mat. first. (1862) Il. vi. x. 
1go Small birds of the crane kiad,..the Dunlin, the Purre, 
and the Stint. 3837 R. Dunn Oruith, Orkney 4 Shetl. 88 
In consequence of their change of plumage, they [dunlins) 
are considered to be a distinct species, and are then called 


the Purre or Stint, 
+ Purre?, purr. Obs. Alsoz7 pur. [Origin 
Water cider, ciderkin, perkin, (Mut 


or Junco 


unascertained, 
see also quot. 1725.) 

1669 Woartince Syst, Agric. (168t) 142 The Feces..will 
not be lost, if you pal it upon the Chaff, for then it melio- 
rates your Pur, or Water-Cider, if you make any. 1676 — 
Cyder (1691) 133 Your cider will then be the worse, and so 
will your purre or ciderkin, 1733 Braovey Fam. Dict, 
8.v., Ciderkin or Purre, a Drink for the meaner Sort of 
People, /éid.s.v. Seminary, Alter having made any Cyder, 
Verjuice or Perry, they take the Must or Purr, which is the 
Substance of the Fruit, after the Juice is press’d out, ¢ 1791 
(see Pernt 2}, y 

Purre, obs. form of Purr sé.1, a., int. 

Purre, Purre-maw, dial. var, Pirr 55.2, 
Pirr-maw, the tern. Purree, obs. f. Purge. 

| Purree (pxri). Also purrhee, pluri. 

A ycllow colouring matter imported from India 
and China, from which the pigment InDtan ye//ow 
is prepared. It is essentially the magnesiam salt 
of purreic or enxanthic acid: see below, 

1Bsz Fovwner' Chent. (ed. 4) 582 Purree, or Indian yellow, 
a body of unknown origin, used in water-colour inting, 
according to the researches of Stenhouse and Erdmann, is 
a compound of magnesia with a substance termed purreic 
or euxanthic acid. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arie \V. 669 Purree 
«is said to be formed from the urine of camels, elephants, 
and buffaloes, after the animals have eaten the fruit of the 
Mangosteen. 1890 Aetu Hudietin 49 Piuri is a yellow dye 
used chiefly in painting walls of hauses, doors, and railings, 

Hence Purre‘ic a. Chent., in purrete acid, an 
acid, C,,H,,O.9, obtained in pale yellow needles, 
which forms deep yellow componods with the 
alkalis and earths. Purrenone [-oNE aj: see 
quot. 1857, 

3852 Fotunce’ Chem, fae 4) 582 Purreic acid [see above]. 
féid., A neutral crystalline sublimate, purrenone or euxan- 
thone, 1857 Mitten Alem, Cheor. VL. 528 When euxanthic 
acid is heated..a little above 212°, it melts, and a yellow sub- 
limate of furrenone or eu.ranthone (CqoH1,0,;) ts formed. 

+ Purrell, 04s. [Etymology unascertained ; 
possibly = F, déureé/e, a barry stripe or barulet, 
in Heraldry.) A transverse stripe, or bar, made 


by one or several coloured weft lhreads, ina web | 


of cloth (cf List 54.3 4); ordered by Act 35 


Eliz. c. 10 to be woven nt the beginning and end of | 


n piece, as evidence of its full length, and to pre- 


} vent its subsequent fraudulent shortening. 


14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 584/6 Forago, a lyste, or a 
fee (Cf. Forago, ‘a dividing thread tint a web) ', Lewis 
& Short; ‘a thread inserted to distinguish a day’s work’, 
Riddle] 1593 ?roclam. 20 Jan., We also straightly charge 


| and command all the said Weaners, that every of them.. 


shall also shut one purrell through both the eads of the 
same [cloth], of some colonred yarne, eucry such purrell to 
be three quarters of an inch breadth at the least. 1593-3 
Act 35 Eliz. c 10 § 2 Eiche Weavor. shall also at eche 
end of everie of the same Kersies weave one Purrel! likewise 
of coloured Yarne of the bredthe of Thre Quarters of an 
Yache at the Jeaste, 

Purrer (pi're1). [f. Purrv. + -er4.] One 
who purrs, as a cat, 

1854 Jatt's Mag. XXI. 561 The feline purrer of the bearth, 

Purring (périn), v52. sd. [£ Purr v. + -txa 1.) 
The action of the verb Pont. 

3653 H. Monn Antid. Ath. Scholia 162 The purring of 
catts, 1816 Surtiey Let. to Peacock 17 July, Their hymas 
are the purring of kittens. 1888 Agr, Bexson in AC. 
Benson Life (1899) Il. 209 The night-jar fills op bis [the 
nightiagale’s} intervals with the softest purring. é 

b. attrib. Purring thrill, tremor, vibration; 
n peculiar thrill (like that felt in a cat when 
purring), present in certain conditions of the heart 
nnd great vessels, as aneurysm, and valvular lesions, 

1833 J. Foanrs Laeanec's Dis. Chest (1834) oy These 
symptoms are still more marked, if the purring-thrill accom- 
panies the bellows-sound, 1858 Mavne £xfos. Ler., Pwr- 
ving Tremor, 1876 Trans, Clini¢al Soc. VX. 151 Marked 
pulsation being visible in the second, third and fourth left 
intercostal spaces, over which also a well-pronounced purring 
thrill was felt. 1876 tr. Ziemssen'e Cycl. Med, VI. 127 Ja 
palpating the finger feels a purring vibration over the cardiac 


apex. 
Purring (périn), pp/.¢. [f. Purr». 
That purrs: in various senses of the vb. 


+-INe 2] 


Homme | 


PURSE. 


| 1699 Pomraet Forlnnate Complaint 40, 1 would sot 
change my chains For all the trophies purring Maevius 
Bains. a7a7 Gay Fadtest. xi, 18 She saw that, if his trade 
went on, The purring race must be undone, 18a7 Daarey 
Sylvia 17 Uis Hostess... Who at her purring wheel had been. 
1874 L. Sternzn Hours in Library {69a} I. x 384 He 
mellowed down Into an amiable purring old gentleman, 

Purrock, obs. dial. form of PaRROCK, 

tPurrsable, a. Oss. rare—', [f, Purse sd, + 
Eee"! Possessed of money; aay able, 

1610 Nonoen Séce. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 13 If a worke 
««Proue verie likely to be profitable, he that discouereth it 
associateth himselfe with some purs-able person to counter- 
beare the charge with equal! profit. 

aunt, variant of Purcinct Obs, 

Purse (pis), s+. Forms: see below. [OF. and 
ME. purs, aia nd. late L. dursa purse (whence 
OF. borse (rath c.), F. bourse, Pr., It. dorsa, Sp, 
Pg. dolsa) ; the later forms fors, pours, and those 
with final ¢, forse, pourse, purse, were evidently 
influenced by the Fr. woid. 

The initial g for 4 is not certainly explained ; influence of 
OE. pusa, fora, ON, post bag, han been suggested. As to 
the loss of the final vowel, if the word was taken as a strong 
feminine, it would naturally have the form purs, in oblique 
cases furse. L, bursa (byrsa\, a. Gr. Bipaa hide, leather, 
appears in the grammarians Servius and Dents ¢ 385, and 
Appears to be confined to glossaries before ao. 6001 it is 
glossed corfunt. For history see Korting s.v.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
a. 1, 3-6 purs, 3-4 Pors, 4 poura. 
313100 Glose A ldAcim in Napier O£. Glosses (1900) 187/36 


Fiscus, Purs ved Seod. c1zg0 5. Eng. Leg. t. 62/: al 
sinitiwastandl pen iiisithefa on, we Laat. Bae A. 
v, 110 Lyk aleberne pors lullede his chekes. 1390 Gowzr 


Conf. 1. 249 This Ring..Out of his Pours awey he dede, 
4bid. 1, 298 Bot crepe into mi pursayein. ¢ 1440 Prom, 
Pare. 4317/1 Pars, or burs, éurea. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov, 
4 Epigr. (1867) 10 Dooe ye after him that beareth the purs. 

B, 3 (in oblique case), 4- purae, (4-6 porae, 
pourse, 5 porce, §-7 purce, 6 pursse). 

exago Lutel Soth Sernunr 7 in O. E. Atiec, 188 Euer of 
pe purse pat seluer heo tulleb, Porse [see B. 1). 
1387 Tazvisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 4 Esai bey berep purse 
abonte, cz Porce [see B. Bb]. 1s30 Patsca. 657/1 
Whyte I talked with the one of them, the other pyked 
my purce. 1545 Rates of Cuslome c iis Porses for chyldren, 
1548 Hace Chron, ten. Vil 26 We lay..sore sicke of the 
fluxe of ye pursse. 1549 Latiuta ard Serm, bef Edw. V1 
(Arb.) 88 Had they a standynge at shooters hyll..to take a 
pourse ?. 1641 Purce-emptier [see B, ro}. 

B. Signification. 
I, A money-bng or -receptacle and ifs contents. 

1. A small pouch or bag of leather or other 
flexible material, used for carrying money on the 
person; originally a small bag drawn togelher at 
the month with a thong or strings, now of various 
shapes and fastened in various ways. 

aioe [see A.a). asaas Ancr, R. 168 Hit is beggares 
ribte uorte beren bagge on bac, & burgeises for to beren 
purses. a1300 Cursor AM. 15967 (Cott.) Moder, i haf 7 
maister sald,.. And in mi purs pe prisi bere. 1340 Ayend. 
53 Panne ssolle we betuene porse and pe wombe of 
glotoune: habbe a uayr strif. Pe wombe zayp ‘ich wylle 
by vol’, Pe purs zayp ‘ich wylle by nol". 1377 Lane. 

» £1, B. aut 301 Pore of foun In purse and in coffre. 
¢ 1399 Cuaucza Purse 1 To yow my purse..Complayn I, 
for ye be my lady dere: lam so sory now that ye beea lyght 
€ 1400 Maunozv. (Roxb.) avi. 74 His purs [ull of gold. ‘1 
J. Hevwooo Prov, (1867) a2 There is nothing in this worlde 
that agreeth wurs, Then dooeth a Ladies hert and a beggers 
pura. 3 Gude & Godite 8. (S.T.S.) 195 Preistis, keip no 
gold, Silwer aor cunje in j0ur purs. 1604 Suaxs. O7h, 
1. ik 345 Put Money in thy purse. 1630 B, Jonson Mer 
fxn i. 1, A_heavy purse makes a light heart. a 1694 
Tittotson Serm, cixiv. (1743) IX. 389 He is an impudent 
villain in deed, that will venture to cut a in the pre- 
sence of the judge. 2884 Miss Baapoon /chmae/ iv, The 
| se 2 man opened his purse, and gave all its contents to 

is pupil. 

» 1898 Daily News 13 Jan. 5/1 The ratber hard 
7 [attributed to B stents} that London has always 
beea the purse, seldom the head, never the heart of England. 

b. éransf. Something drawn together tightly 
like a ge ef. Purse 2, 4. 

3714 Manoevittr Fad, Bece (1729) II. iv, 
to draw our Mouth into a Purse,.. bite our 
them close together. 

2. A purse with Its contents; hence /ransf. money, 
funds; esp, with qualifications, as a commnion purse, 


fands possessed and shared by a nomber OF nil 
in common; a@ heavy or Jong purse, wen th; @ 
light purse, poverty; the public purse, the national 
treasory or wealth. Privy furse: see PRIVY a. g 
| €1390 in Lng, Grid's 357 For commone profy3t +> 
| commune porse. £1430 Lypc. Alin, Poems (Pe d49 
My purs was falle in grete rerage. P78 in Cal, Proc. 
Chance. Q, Eliz. 1, (1827) Introd. 33 He and other of his 
ve le & comyn purce to wythstond us, ¢1440 
romp. Paro, 275/2 Kyngys purs, or burs, fises, 1 
Covenpare Prov, . 14 in thy lott amonge us, we s 
haue all one purse. 1577 B. ja Mererback's Hurd, 
(1586) 8, I baild my house. according to my purse. =98 
Suaxs, Merry 17.1, lil 59 The report goss, she has all t 
rule of her husbands Purse, 1604 — O74, i. iit, 157 W 
Steales my purse, stealestrash, 1624 3rd Keg. Hist, MSS. 
Comem. 34/1 Adversaries too potent in porse and frieads for 
her to wage law with. 1640 /éfd. 83/2 To remain in 
“vance upon your own tee 1652 J. Warcut tr. Canras 
Wat. Paradox ix. 212 It was enough to let their Purses 
| blood, 1748 Ricnaapson Clarizza IV. 87 Mf she make » 
| Private purse, which we are told by anti-matrimonialists, 


Weare fore’d 
ips, Or squcere 


PURSE. 


all wives love to do. 1772 Yurtius Lett. lix. (1820) 308 
Let bounties be sicieieed as far as the he prt ean 
support them. 1868 Faeeman iVorn:. Cong. IL. vil. sag 
It requires a very considerable political developement for a 
nation to feel that the power of the purse is the surest safe- 
guard of freedom, ‘ 4 , 9 

b. Phrases (often in collocation with person) : 
+ by or in the purse, by fine (0bs,) ; ieee and per- 
son, one’s money and oneself; to be out of purse, 
to be the loser, to be out of pocket (o/s.). 

33.. XX. Alis. 1798 That he wol you bete, and chast. By 
the top, and by ie purs. ¢ 2386 Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 657 
In his purs he sholde ypunysshed be. 1552 Letanp /ti#. 
IV. § 3. 36 ee eed twise taken Prisoner, wherby he was 
much punished by the Purse. 198a StanynuasT Aencis iw. 
(Arb.) 69 Thee yoonger Troians..Round to me dyd cluster, 
with purse and person. 1596 SHAKS. Merch, Vet. i, 138 
My purse, my person, my extreamest meanes Lye all va- 
lock'd to your occasions. 1615 E, S. Britain's Buss in 
Arber Garner I11. 635 The Owner and Adventurer of such 
a Buss shall not be out of purse. 270a Guide Constables 8 
Constables.. which are ont of purse for their charges. 2838 
Dickens Wich. Nick. x, You feel so keenly in your own 
purse and person the consequences of inattention to busi- 
ness, 1866 Chamé, Fru, 26x (Forest Laws) Where the 
offender could not pay in purse, he had to pay in person, 

3. Asam of money collected as a present or the 
like; a sam subscribed as a prize for the winner ia 


a race or other contest, 

x6s0 R. Srarviton Strada's Low.C. Warres vit. 77 The 
same Merchants making a Purse..bought great store of 
Victuall, and therewith lading a Ship sent it to the Poore 
at Mechlin. 1699 Benrizy Phaé, xv. 496 His Friends 
made a Purse for him, when he was to travel to Aigypt. 
3724 Lond, Gas, No, 6292/a No Horse..shall be admitted 
to Run for this Purse, that ever won the Value of 101, 1886 
Pall Malt G. 20 Avg. 11/1 Few racing stables do pay their 
expenses in the money won in purses, 289% Sforting Life 
3 Apr. (Farmer), If any club or gentleman will give a purse 
lor ee to face the victorious one in the match referred to. 
1903 Daily Chron. 31 Mar. 8/1 Payment of £500 perannom 
to [the] former mayor of the borough, [as] a mayoral purse 
to reimburse him for the expenses connected with the office. 


4, A rendering of Arab., Pers., Turkish as 
kisah, kisch ‘purse’, used in the Turkish empire 
for a definite sum of money. 

The purse (of silver) is = 500 piastres; the purse of gold 
WAS = 10,000 piastres, 


2686 Lond. Gas. No. 2198/1 The Sultana [offers] 4000 
Purses, of 500 Crownseach, 1687A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's 


Trav, t. 67 When they say a Purse, they understand five | 


hundred Piastres, or fourty five thousand Aspres. 1753 
Hanwav Trav, (1762) If. vin. ili, 195 vote, Garouche or 
purses, each of five bundred dollars of four shillings value. 
1796 ifs Morse Am. Geog. II. 462 The public revenue 
amounts to Boss purses, at soo piastres each. 1880 E 
Scnuvter in Macon. Alag. Oct. 435/1 The sum of 15,000 
purses (g00,000/.) was paid to Russia as a war indemnity. 

5. A fragment of live coal starting out of the 
fire with a report: regarded as a prognostic of 
good fortune. 

(According to some, it is a ‘purse’ when it rings or rattles, 
a‘ coffin’ when it falls dead.) 

1766 Gotpsm. Vic. WV, x, The girls..had their omens,.. 
purses bounced from the fire, and true love-knots lurked in 
the bottom of every teacup, 2863 Sata Purse or Coffin 49 
One of those red-hot cinders we call, from the ringing 
sound they make when cold, ' purses’, and sometimes, from 
their odd, long shape, ‘coffins’. 

II. A bag or bag-like receptacle generally. 

+8. A bag carried for any parpose; a wallet, 
scrip, pouch. Obs. 

1377 Lanct, P. PZ B.y. 313 ‘ Hastow an3te in pi pursany 
hote spices?’ ‘I haue peper and piones*, quod she ‘and 
a pounde of garlike’. 14.. “retyce in W. of ftenley's 
Hub, (1890) §0 Take heede to (the threshers] pat bey hane 
no poketes nor grete purses whereas bey myght stelle and 
bere away your corne. 1466 in Archzol. (1887) L. 1. 42 Item 
j lytill purse of yollowe and dyuers relekes within hyt. 
1552-3 /nv, Ch. Goods, Staff. 88 A purce to bere the 
comunyon in. 177% Aatig. Sarisb, 189 Qne chest con- 
taining relicks of the eleven thousand Virgins in four purses. 

tb. spec. One of the official insignia of the 
Lord High Chaacellor of England; = Burse 1. 

2677 in 22th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 37 Some 
mischievons persons to dishonour my ond Chancellour 
crept through a window of his honse..and stole the mace 
and the two purses. . 2907 {see Puass-aragea 2}, 

AP oa he dale of the Highland dress. Ods. 

2979 <inn. Keg. 230 The mutiny.. was occasioned b: 
Lord Frederick Campbell's having purchased at lesion 

nrses for his regiment, which constitute a part of the High- 

and dregs, aad ., 3s. 6d, was stopped from each man for 
his purse. , 
oe ig ie Boomer 5b. 3c. Obs, 

e133 veur Sel, Ws. 1. 308 What men bei {freris] shulde: 
kile, oper ber breberen or aliens, pei holden 3it in a Rare 
xsgt Pilgr. Perf. 117b, Whicbe.. at theyr deth fyndeth 
nothynge but vanite in the purse of theyr conscyence, 

7. transf. &. Organ-building, A small leather 
bag formerly used in connexion with the pull- 
downs which passed throngh the bottom board 
of the wind-chest, to prevent the escape of wind. 

2852 Seipat. Organ 28 To lead, instead of using the purse, 
the wire through the plates of steel or brass. r88x W. E. 
Dickson Organ Build. v. 66 This was formerly effected by 

purses’ (French, donrsettes), little leather bags, tied or 
otherwise attached to the pull-downs. 

b. =Cop sb.) 5; also a purse-nct. 
* 1879 Hotoswoarn in L£acycl, Brit. 1X. 2947/1 The body 
of the net tapers away to the entrance to the purse. 1893 
J. Warson Conf Poacher 126 A rabbit goes rolling over 
and over, entangled in the purse, c 4 


1632 


8. Applied to various natural receptacles (in 
animals or plants) resembling 2 bag or pocket ; 
e. g. a pouch, a marsupium, a cyst, an ovicapsule. 

3528 Paynet Salerne’s Regis. biij b, The parte that gothe 
to the purse of the galle. 1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage vii. xiv. 
816 With a naturall purse vnder her belly, wherein she 
putteth her young. 7 a4 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. uit. 
x. (1678) 94 The Pericardium, or Purse of the Heart. 1721 
Braoiev Philos. Ace. Wks, Nat. 28 Stamina. .terminated 
at their Tops hy small Caps or Purses called Apices, 2769 
Pesnant Zool, III. 63 The females [of the skate} begin to 
cast their gurses as the fishermen call them (the bags in 
which the young are included). 1784 A. Monao Comfpar. 
Anat. (ed. 3) 55 All fowls have..a..black triangular purse 
rising from the bottom of their e cot at the entry of the 
optic nerve. Med. Frnl. XXI, 152 Each convolution 
is a kind of small purse or canal, closed externally by a 
double layer of cineritious and medullary matter. 


b. spec. The scrotam. 
cxr4gqo Pallad. on Husb. 1.740 Knytte hym fast in his 
porce. we R. Anvaose tr. Alexis’ Secrets iv. 1. 29 To 
remedie the itche of the purse of the testicles, 2745 Brap.ev 
Fam, Dict. 11.5, v. Stoppage, A Fomentation.. which you 
are to apply to the Purse of the Beast. 


+9. Afining, A small cavity filled with gold or 
olher ore; = Pocket sb. 7.3. Obs. rare. 

1604 E. Glaimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist, ladies w. vi. 220 
Mines of mettall..whtch were found as it were in purses, 
and not in fixed or continued veiaes, 


ITI. attrib. and Cod. 

10. a. Simple attrib., as purse clasp, snap; in 
sense ‘ that is like a purse, pursed up’, as purse (19, 
mouth; b. objective or obj, genitive, as pzrse- 
maker, -sewer; esp. in collog. and slang terms for 
a pickpocket or a swindler, as purse-catcher, 
-emplier, -lifter, -snatther; so purse-milking, 
-snatching adjs, ; @. locative, similative, parasynth., 
elc., as purse-cyed (see 1782 in 8), purse-like, -lined, 
-lipped, -mad, -pinched, -shaped, -swollen adjs. 


z60a T. Firznereerr Afol, 8 A *pursecatcher vpon the | 


high-way, &..a common horse-stealer. 1612 Fioxio, Vrota- | 


borse, a nicke-name given to La 
operer saint 1886 Pall Mali G. 3 June 4/1: Worthy 
of ranking with Turpin, Paul Clifford, and the other cele- 
hrated purse-emptiers. 1803 Suaw Gen. Zool. 1V. 599 Purse- 
eyed Mackrel, Scomber Crumenophthalnus. rgoo tr. Janssen 
fist, Gernt. People WV.288* Purse-lifters, loafers, depredators 
and thieves of all sorts. 1856 Woopwaap Moltnsca 71 Body 
short, *purse-like, 2624 Carr. Smitn Virginia Pref. 4 
Thrust the beggar out of dores That is not *Purse-lyn’d. 
1652 Gaur i ae ee 185 A “purse lip [forespeaks} 
a scraping sneaky and a bianber lip, a nasty slut. 
x62g — Holy Madn, 324 Beetle-hbrow'd, *Purse-tip't. 
1817 CovErnwce Siog. Lit. 245 The Dane, whom he de- 
scri as a fool, *purse-mad, 2630 Canterbury Marr. 
Licences (MS.), Mathew Holt of Ali Saints', Canterbury, 
*pursemaker. 1907 Daily News aa Apr. 2 {He] had bought 
the purses from Hayes in the belief that he was a master 
pursemaker. 1622 Buaton 4nat. Mel. 1 ii. mi. xv, Such a 
*purse-milking nation: Gown'd vultures, theeues, and a liti- 
gions rout Of coseners, r855 Tenxvson Mand t. xviii, Maud 
with her sweet “porse-emouth when my father dangled 
the grapes. 2603 J. Davies Microcosmos 14 *Purse-pinchéd 
and sonle-pain'd. "190g Daily Chron, a1 ee 6/3 Mother 
keeps him by going out to work asa *purse-sewer. 1776 
Witueane Brit. Plants (1796) 1V.85 The fruit terminating, 
and *purse-shaped, 2904 f CNeine Egreg. Eng. 160 Gan 
of daylight robbers, aL iat ae one -snatchers. oe 
Wuitainc Ring in New 44 Two youths having been put 
away for a *purse-snatching case. 2823 Coll, Poems (ed. 
Joanna Baillie) 2x0 *Purse-swol'a acighbours. 

ll. Special Combinations: purse-board: see 
quot. and 7a; purse-boat, a large boat used in 
fishing with 2 purse-seine for menhaden, mackerel, 
etc.; pu‘rse-bow:ncer (slang), aspeciesofswindler; 
purse-club, a subscription club or guild; purse- 
crab, a crab of the genas Birgus living in burrows 
on the East Indian islands; purse crew, the crew 
of a purse-boat (U.S.); ‘purse-croas, a pecaniary 
loss or reverse; purse davit, a short strong davit 
attached to the gunwale and thwart of a purse- 
boat, to support the pursing blocks of a purse- 
seine ; purse-famine, a scarcity of money; purse 
gang = purse crew; purse-gill, a marslipobran- 
chiate fish; hence purse-gilled a. (Cent. Dict. 
1890); purse-girdle, a girdle containing a re- 
ceptacle for money, etc. ; purse-holder, one who 
has charge or contro! of the fands of a society, 
party, nation, etc. ;:‘+ pu’rse-hood, a hood drawn 
together at the neck like the mouth of a purse; 
t purse-lesch, a person greedy for money ; purse- 
line = purse-rope; + purse-mulgent @., draining 
or ‘milking’ the purse; purse-penance, a fine; 
purse-penny, S¢,, a penny retained in the parse 
for luck; also fg.; purse-rope, the cord used to 
close up the mouth of a purse-seine; purse silk, 
silk thread used for knitting purses, and embroider- 
ing; purse spider = PURSE-WEB sfider; purse- 
sucker =purse-leech ; purse-tassel, (a) a purse- 
string; (4) the Tassel-hyacinth, Muscari comostm ; 
purse-trick, a species of swindling trick; purse 
twist = purse silk; purse-weight, the weight or 
Sinker of a purse-seine ; purse-wire, + (a) ? wire 
used in mnking parses; (4) the wire which passes 
through a purse in an organ (see 7a). . 
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PURSE. 


185a Se1o2t Organ so That part of the bottom of the great 
sound-board, upon which these bags or purses are glued, is 
called the *purse-board. 1879 U.S. Como. Fish & Fisheries 
126 Besides these there are the ‘purse’ and ‘mate’ 
boats from which the seine is worked... The captain of the 
gang is in charge of the ‘"pnrse-boat. zg90a Daily Chron. 
11 Apr. 9/z Described as ‘the king of *purse-bouncers'— 
people who practised the ‘purse-trick’, 180g W. Tavi.oz 
in Aan, Rev. IIL. 176 The guilds, or *purse-clubs, of the 
different companies of tradesmen are not modern inventions, 
bot of Syriac origin. 1913 Petiver Aquat. Anin. Amboing 
i, Cancer Crumenatus...*Purse-Crab, 1589 Wotton Lett. 
(2907) 1. 233 Notwithstanding these *purse-crosses I find 
myself..able to carry the state of a gentleman with soffi- 
ciency. 3676 Wrceneatey Plain Dealer im. i, Well, a 

lague and rse-famine light on the law! 1559 Knares- 
rough Wills (Surtees) 1. 83 My “purse gyrdell. 1864 
Caatyte Fredk. Gi. 1V. 88 The two sea-powers as “purse- 
holders. 2609 C. Butter Fem. Mon. (1623) Cij, For the 
safeguard of your face..pronide a “purs-hood made of course 
boultering, to be drawn and knit about your collar. 1§98 
Svivester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1085 FRAG *Purse-Leaches, 
Harpies of Westminster. 1648 Brit, Bellman in Harl, 
Mise. V11. 625 So long as you harpyes, you sucking purse. 
leeches, and your implements be our masters. 2628 VENNER 
Baths of Bathe 364 In \ike manner this *purse mulgent 
physician not long since dealt with a gentlewoman. 2610 Bp. 
Hatt Afol. Brownists xiii, Wks, (1629) 590 You send me to 
Sheet-penances and "Pnrse-penances. 2708 M. Bruce Good 
News 38 If 1 had these three *purse-pennies, I wad think 
nothing to go thorow all the world with them.  167x 
Mavnwarine Pract. Phys. 62 Such that make a prey of 
Patients, and are *Purse-suckers. +, Paakinson Para- 
disus 116 The whole stalke with the flowers vpon it, doth 
somewhat resemble a long *Purse tassel, and thereu 
diners Gentlewomen haue so named it. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Purse-tassels, Muscart comosum. 1907 Daily Chron. 14 
Oct. 6/7 The boundless impertinence of the “purse-trick 
man. 1545 Mates of Custonts Cijb, *Pursewyer the dossen 
pounde vs. 1852 Serna. Organ go The wire going through 
the purse is called the purse-wire. 

Purse (piss), v. [f. Purse sd.: cf. to pocket.) 
1. frans. To put into one’s purse; to pocket. 
Also with 2g. Now rare. 

1303 R. Baunne Handl. Synne 6148 For shal y neuer, 
aftyr bys day, Purs pens, 3yf bat y may. ¢ 2400 Plowmans 
T. 178 Many be marchauntes of woll And to purs pennies 
wol come thrall. 2577 Norrnagooxa Dicing (1843) 120 It , 
is not lawfull to play for money, to wynne it, and purse it 
vp. 1634 Mitton Comus 642, I purs’t it up, but little 
reck’ning made, Till now that this extremity compell’d, 
x659 Nott in Burton's Diary (1828) IV, 426, Inever purse 
one penny of it. 2724 Ramsav 7sfon xxiii, Sum thanes thair 
tennants pykt and squeist, And purst up all thair rent. 1810 
Craaas Borough xix. 197 I've not allow'd me time To purse 
the — F 

+2. fig. In various senses: To pockct (an 
affront); to withdraw or keep back (a boast); to 
take possession of, sbut up, confine, Ods. 

c3400 Vwaine & Gaw. 1277 His prowd wordes er now al 

urst, For, in fayth, fol ill he durst Anes luke opon that 

nyght,That he made bost with to fyght. 1570G. BucHaNan 
Detect. Q. Mary (1572) Kiij, He [Darnley] was constrainit in 
silence to purse vp his passit iniuries, 1606 Snaxs. Aas § 
Cé. 1 ii, 192 When she first met Marke Aothony, she purst 
+P his heart vpon the Riuer of Sidnis. 1617 Hizron Wes. 
1}. 314 A man is vtterly disgraced, if either he purse vp a 
disgrace, or else decline the fight when he is challenged, 
3693 Drvpew Xing Arthur ui. ii, 1 am spell-caught by 
Philidel, And pursed within a net. - . 

+3, pass. To be (well or ill) provided with money. 


Obs. (Cf. Pursen ff/. a. 2.) 

exgso Bate X. Johan (Camden) 71 With Iudas we love 
wele to he purste. 26x4 J. Cooke Greene's Tu gucgue 
Db, Purse. The butcher and the baker then shall stay. 
Spend. They must till I am some what stronger purst. 
ax6ga Brome City Wit it iii, How is she purs‘d, Jack? 
is she strong that way? 

A, trans. To contract, to draw together (the 
lips, brow, etc.) in wrinkles or puckers, suggesting 
the tightly drawn-in mouth of a purse. Often 


with ye 

1604 Suaxs, O¢h. ut. iil. 213 Thou..didd’st contract, and 
purse thy brow together. 1668 Curreraa & Coun Barthol, 
Anat.t.v.9 If you cut a Muscle. .it — it self ronnd 
and draws it self into it self like a ball. 2746 J. Parsons 
Hum. Physiog. .in Phil, Trans. XLIV. 14 Their Action 
is only to purse up the Mouth, as in whistling and blowing. 
1839-47 Toop Cycl, Anat, III. 117/3, I have thus seen the 
superior aperture of the glottis.. pores up and closed. 
288a Miss Beappon Mount-Royad I. viii, Lady Cumber- 
bridge... pursed her lips and elevated her eyebrows. 

b. fg. To collect, concentrate. 

809 Mauxin Gil Blas ut. i. » 6, 1 looked hard at my 
master..and pursed up all my penctration to remark upon 
the effect of my intelligence, . 

¢. intr, and adsol. To become wrinkled, topucker. 

709 Mrs, Maxzev Secret? Met, (1720) [11.285 Her Brows 
purs'd, she wrinkled her Forehead. 1748 RicHaapson 
Clarissa V. viii, (2811) 106 The maiden fanned away, and 
primmed, and pursed. 1814 Soutnay Roderick vi. 283 His 
eyelids stiffened and pursed up. 

5. trans. To close wf like a parse. rare. 

3823 Lama Elia Ser. 1. xxiii. Decay Beggars, Was this a, 
story to purse up people's hearts, and penmes, against giving 
an alms to the blind ~~ 

+6. intr. To steal purses, to rob. O85. 

usga_Lytv Galathea 1. iv, 229 The trade of pursing neare 
shal faile Until che hangman cryes strike saile, a 1616 
Beaumont & Frercner Scoraf Lady t. i, I'll purse; ifthat 
raise me not, I'll bet at bowling-alleys, — 

7. U.S. trans, To draw a purse-seine into the 
shnpe of a bag so as to close it. Chiefly in wé/. 5b. 
and pr. pple. Hence, Pu'rsing vé/. sb. (also 


attrib.) and f4/. a., as pursing-block, -gear, 


PURSE-BEARER. 


-line, -weight, the block, ete., used in working a 
purse-scine, 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xiv. §55 The forbering of the bare 
touche ther of [money] and the forbering of the pursing or 
bodili bering ther of. @162zq4 Br. M. Swati Sera. (1632) 270 
Abigail..descriheth the same safety by a metaphor of safe 
RB Pal Mall G. s Tune, Supp. H 

r ald Ma. . 2 June, Supp., Hee rowloc! uursing- 
gear &c. are nickel-plated, Tbe. Bulletin ve Na. 

fusewen (Knight Dict. Afeck. Suppl.), The pursing weight 
varies from 100 to 150 pounds, 1890 Cent. Dict. wv. Purte- 
dine, the line by means of which a purse-seine is pursed. 

- Pwrse-bea:rer. | 

1. The bearer or carrier of a purse ; one who has 
charge of the money of another or of a company; 
a treasurer, bursar. 

41305 Judas Iscariot 114 in E. E. P. (1862) 110 Sippe oure 
louerd him makede apostle: to fondi his mod And sip 

ursberer of his pans: to spene al his god. ¢147§ Voc. in 

Vr.-Wiilcker 804/39 Jftc maucherus, x pursberer. 1598 
Ord, for Prayer in Liturg. Serv. QO. Elis. (1847) 681 D. 
Bagshaw, the Pope’s Judas or purse-bearer. 1630 Waos- 
worttt Pilger. vi. 58 The money which wee deliucred vato 
him heing our purse-bearer. r8go Tuackreray Pict. Rhap- 
sody Wks, 1900 XIII, 320 There is Mr. James Fraser, our 
employer, master, publisher, purse-bearer, and friend, 

2. spec. The officlal who carries the Great Seal 
in front of the Lord Chancellor in a receptacle 
called ‘ purse’ or ‘ hurse ’. 

3688 Luttrece Brief Red, |. (1857) 429 The lord chancellor 
hath turn‘d out Mr. Harris, his pursebearer. 705 Heaune 
Collect. 28 Oct. (O.H.S,) 1. 60 Mr. Wullaston made Purse- 
Bearer to the..Ld. Keeper. xgor Aspire Nev. 1. 467 The 
Lord Chancellor. .is preceded on his entry to the House by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, bearing the Mace, the Purse-bearer 
carrying the Purse, which is supposed to contain the Great 
Seal, nod his train is borne by a Trainhearer. 

3. A pouched animal, a marsupial. 

1855 Broveate Vote Bk. Naturalist (1852) 161 The marsu- 
piates, or purse-bearers, 

So Pu'rse-bea:ring @., pouched, marsupiale. 

+ Pu‘rse-bound, @. Keeping one’s purse tightly 
closed ; averse to spending money ; stingy. 

1656 Hevun Surv. /rance Ep, Rdr. b, Nor was I purse- 
bound when I had occasion to see any of those Raritics, 
Reliques, and matters of more true antiquity. 

+ Purse-ca:rver. 0s. = PursE-currer. 

1380 Wer Se? Ids, 111. 320 Most cursed of clipperis 
and purse-kerveris, 1387 Taevisa Agden (Rolls) VII. 181 
A purske[r]vere [dursarui incisor) in kuttinge of purses 
werp i-clizt in his hondes. ¢1q40 Proms. Parv. 4317/1 
Purskeruare.., dursida. A 

Purse-cu:tter. A thief who cuts purses and 
abstracts their contents; a culpurse. 

c1420 PLync. Assembly of Gods 697 Tybume coloppys, 
and pursekytters. ¢rgrs Cocke Loredis B.11 Players, purse 
cutters, money baterers. £690 {see PursELess]. 188: Besant 
& Rice Céafl, of Mieet 1, Footpads and purse-cutters no 
longer infest the streets, 

So Pu'rse-cu:tting v/. 5d. 

16a1 Be. SANORRSON Sere, on 1 Cor, vil. 24 § 27 Such as 
live by Stealing,and Robbing, and Piracy, and Purse-cutting. 

Pursed (poist), af a. [f. Purse v.+-Ep.] 

1. Drawn into close folds or wrinkles; drawn 
togelher, puckered. Usually with a. 

1665 Hooke Aficrogr, 148 The other ..was usually purs’d or 
wrinckled in the bending of the knee. 1833 Ht. Maatingav 
Fr, Wines § Pol, i. 4 His large light blue eyes and pursed- 
up mouth, 1838 Dickens OU. Twist xvii, Mr. Brownlow 
looked apprehensively at Mr. Bumble's pursed-up counte- 
nance, 1892 S. Barinc-Gouto Yroubadour Land ii, 28 She 
sat scowling, with pursed lips. 

2. Supplied with money. (See also Purse v. 3.) 

1893 ‘A. Hors’ Change of Air xv, The unending talks 
with fellows like-minded and like-pursed. 

Purseful (pausful). [f. Purse sd.+-Fon.] As 
much as fills a purse. ro inn bi Be 

citgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 62/283 A porsful of panes hi 
weie ae fond. nae . Davpen jun. in Dryden Fuvenal's 
ee) 364 Thy Teeth..a Purseful of dear Gold, The 
last Remains of all thy Treasure, bold. 1846 Mxs. Gong 
Sk, Eng. Char. (1852)7 The unthrifty, who had flung about 
pursefulls of those fits of tin, began to hoard the new issue 
of the mint, as having more significance. 

Purse-full, a. nonce-wd, That has a full 
purse, opulent, wealthy. 

1813 Mar. Eocewoatu Patron, xix, Dr. Percy’s next 
difficulty was how to supply the purse-full and purse-proud 
citizen with motive and occupation. 

Purselain, -lan, obs. ff. PoncELAIN, PURSLANE. 

Purseless,a. [f. Purse ss. +-LE8s.] Having 
no purse; without a purse. 

1690 C, Nesse O.& N. Tesi. UL. 346 The purseless traveller 
fenrs not the purse-cutter. 1867 R. Parmer Li/2 P. Howard 
3 As purseless, scripless and shoeless as the seventy-two 
disciples of Christ. ; 

+ atten: eter. Chiefly Se. Ods. A purse- 
bearer, treasurer, bursar. 

e34go Facob's Well 4 hie’ +. was purs-mayster .. & 
receyvyd in-to pe purs Al monye, ¢1440 Atph, Tales 
szo pis clerk..went with hym, & he made hym his purs- 
maister, 1554 Kxox Fayihf Admon. C7», ludas was 
pursemaister with Christ Jesus. 1 . Frasen Polichron. 
(190g) 218 The year after he entered his pursemaster. 
urse-net (pi-1snet). . 

1. A bag-shaped net, the mouth of which can be 
drawn together with cords; cused especially for 
catching rabhils, also as a fishing net. 

¢3400 Master of Gane (MS. Digby 182) vii, Men taketh 
hem with houndes, with grehoundes, with heyes, and with 
pursnettes. 1576 Tvarery. Venerie 379 Set purse-nettes 


Vou. VIL 
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al the holes, or as many of them as you can finde, 
1653 Urqunant Radeclais 1. x1, 1 twist Hnes and weave 
purse-nets, whereln to catch concys, 19766 Compl, Farmer 
8.¥. Rabbit, The ferret is sent Intox hole to force them out, 
and the purse-net, being spread over the hole, takes them, 
as they come out, 1883 F. Dav /adian Fisk xg There are 
purse-nets and bag-nets, some with, others without, pockets, 
ig. 161s Miporeton & Daxkrs Koaring Girl w. ii, We 
shopkeepers, when all's done, are sure to Thien em in our 
po nets at length, 1675 V. Atsor Anti-sosso iii, tog If 
co has not got us Into such a Cramp end Durse-nett that we 
shall never escape without loss of Bag and Baggage. 
2. See qnot. Obs. slang. 

atjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pursencts, goods taken 
upon Trust by young Unthrifts at treble the Value: also z 
little Purse. 

3. Comb.: +pucrse-not-fish, a basket-fish. 

iB Wintnror [see wet-fish, Net 56." 5}. 

mrsepick, Sc. Obs. = next: cf. PIckPURSE. 

1go8 Dunoan Fiyting 247 Herretyk, lunatyk, purspyk, 

carlingis pet. 15., == Musing allone 12 Every pelour and 
pu Pi ayis, Land war bettir warit on me. 

+ Pursepi:cker. 0és. A thief who picks 
purses; a pickpocket. So + Pu'rse-picking. 

1549 Cneke Hurd Sedit. (1641) 41 They have all their life 
after an unsavory smack thereof, and amell still toward day- 
sleepers, pursse-pickers. «571 BucnaNnan Ane Admonitioun 
Wks. (1892) 34 Sufferis. .purspykaris..to exercise thift and 
reifasanecratt. /did. Dishonour..to thevis in purspyking. 
t6aa J. Taycon (Water P.) SAfe/ Wks, (1630) 1. t21/1 He... 
may rob the pot, Steale himself drunke, and be his owne 
Purspicker, And chimically turnes his coyne to liquor. 

Pu'rse-pride. Pride of purse or wealth ; the 
self-esteem or arrogance of the wealthy. 

21656 Br. Harn Sed 7'4., Supernuet. iv. Wks, 1808 VI, 331 
Even purse-pride is quarreflous, domineering over_ the 
huinble neighbourhood, 1783 Mureny Gray's Jan Fral 
No, 62 The Insolence of Purse-pride. 1841 Hor. Sutrn 
Moncyed Man 1. iii. 55 The infection of vulgar purse-pride. 

Purse-proud, a. Proud of wealth; puffed 
up on account of one’s wealth, 

1681 Hicxeamcitt Black Non-Conf. b, Having great 
Interest, and great Power, and withal, Purse-proud. 1745 
De Foe's Eng, Vradesman xhit. (1841) Uf. 149, 1 think a 
purseproud tradesman one of the most troublesome and 
intolerable of all Men. 
grow poor, the poor become purse-proud. 1838 Lytton 
Alice ur it, [..could live happy in a garret, if this purse- 
proud England would but allow one to exist within one’s 
income 

Purser (pi-1so1). Also 5 pursser, porser, 
pursor,6 -our, 5-6 pursar, 5-7 pureer. [f. PURSE 
56. + -ER]: ef. miller, banker, nnd F. boursier, 
med.L, dursdrius BURSAR.] 

+1. A maker of purses. Ods. 

91478 in Coventry Leet Bk. 47g Joh. Smyth..Taillour; 
Joh. vipentaes -laborer..; Will. Soe bas +spurser. c1q8t 
Caxton Dialogues 41/4 Lyon the pursser [F. donrsster] 
Hath pursses and pauteners. ¢1515 Cocke Lorells B, 10 
Sylke women, pursers, and garnysshers, 1638 BraTnwait 
Barnabees Frnéd. wi. (1818) 107 Where be thy masters? 
fellows? scholers? bursers? O Stamford! to thy shame, 
they'r all turn’d pursers. [Referring to its defunct 
university.] . é 

+2. An officer charged with managing money 
matters and keeping accounts; a purse-bearer, 
treasurer. Ods. in general sense. 

c14g0 Vork Myst, xxvi. 136 [Yudas tog.) Of his penys 
purser wasl. 1483 Cath, Angi. 2794/2 A Purser, dursarins. 
5530 PatseR. 259/2 Purser, dowrsicr, 1677 Gitein Demonol, 
(1867) 444 Rich men are but God's pursers ; they do but 
“cal Ae bag’, and what is put therein, for public uses. 
1816 Mura Clydesd. Minstrelsy 2 To rouse the clerk and 
purser wi' their sang. , 

b. The officer on board a ship who keeps Lhe ac- 
counts, and usually has charge of the provisions. 

In the Royal Navy the purser was originally the com- 
missariat tees of the ship, but not the paymaster of the 
crew (who were paid at the end of the voyage or com- 
mission). In 1825, by Act 6 Geo. IV, ¢. 18, # portion of the 
wages of the crew was permitted to be paid to them 
monthly, and the duty of making these payments was 
assigned to oe who in 1842 was officially designated 
* Paymaster and Purser". In 1852 the title was changed to 
‘Paymaster’, and the officer's duties in regard to money 
transactions on board “ were largely extended, In 
modern passenger-ships, the purser is the head of the 
stewards’ department, and has general superintendence of 
the passengers and their comfort and requirements, checks 
their tickets, issues those taken on board, etc. 

1458 Cal, Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 300 All maysterys, 
owenerys, purserys of al maner acbypeys. 1486 Naval Acc. 
Hen, ViT (1896) 21 Also paid Wil Peny then Pursor 
of the same ship for the vittell of the said. .marriners for a 
weke. 1940 Act 32 Hen, ViI/, c.14 The owners maisters 
and pursers of Englyshe shyppes. 1627 Carr. Suimn 
Seaman's Gram, viti. 34 A man of Warre hath onely a 
Purser. 1662 Pervs Diary 29 Aug., I..did begin to-nigbt.. 
to look into the nnture of a purser’s account, and the business 
of victualling. 5 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Purser, a0 
Officer in a King's Ship, who receives her Victuals from the 
Victualler, and is to take care that it be in good Condition, 
and well laid up and stowed: His Office is also to keep a 
List of the Men and Boys belonging to the Ship, and to set 
of each Man's admittance ioto Pay. 
(ed. 4) 191 Our former Purser had 


down exactly the Days 
1748 ANSON Voy, It it. 


neglected to take on large quantities of several kinds 
of otociaes. 1836 Maravat Afidsh. Easy xxxvili, An old 
friend of bis, a purser in the navy, who lived at Southsea. 


18c2 Apr. ¢ Order in Council, Paymasters and Pursers to 
be deena Paymasters of the Navy. 1858 Simmoxos 
Dict. Trade, Purser, a kind of cabin steward or providore 
in a passenger ship. . 

c. In Comwall, The treasurer or cashier of a 
mine, esp. ore worked on the cost-book principle. 


s78r Cowezr Hofe 18 The rich | 


PURSICK. 


1832 Basnace Leon. Mann/. sx. (ed. 3) 202 The Purser 
and Book-keeper manage the accounts. 1839 De 1a Hecna 
Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. xv. 566 In the generality of mines 
the purser Is the chief officer. 5846 Aovison Law Contracts 
1, 1. §  (r88y) 103 In mining companies carried on on the 
cost. principle..the shareholders..are not liable upon 
bils. .drawn..by the purser. .of the wr 

da. Purser-general, the head of a body of 
parsers, In a district, or department of service. 

1633 G. Gosnate Let. 4 July iInd. Off Ree. O. C, 1g09), 
My. Turnonr, Purser-Generall att Suratt, comends his love 
to you. s6s7 T. Mayxaan in Thurloe St. Papers Vi. 116 
Ifsomebody were joined with the purser-general by an order 
from his highness,..there would be much money saved. 

+3. One who steals or cuts parses; a culpurse, 
a pick et. Obs. 

1649 W. M. Wand, Yew (1857) 64 § 3 All Executors that 
on het of their pee are Theeves, and deserve 
more to be hanged then 2 Purser. 

Hence Pu'rsership, the office of parser. 

x600 Dexxesx Foertunatar E 3b, Ye haue the purse for 
a-yeere, you the Hat..& when my p ip ends, ile 
resigne, and cap you. 1864 in Weesrea (citing Torrey); 
and tn mod. Dicts. 

Purse-ring. 

1. A ring, or one of the two sliding rings, closing 
a silk or leather purse. 

1534 Moax Com/. agst. Trib. m1, xiv. (1847) 236 Like a 
purse-ring of Paris, hollow, light and coanierhat indeed, 

2. ‘The ring of a parse-seine, through which the 
pursing line runs. 3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Purse-seine (pi1s\s7In). A la or 
seine which may be pursed or drawn Into the shape 
of a bag, used for catching shoal fish. Also 
altrib, purse-seine-net; purse-seine fishery, etc. 

1883 Fisk, Exk, Catal. 196 Model of mackerel purse-seine. 
1883 Goope Fisk. Iudust. U.S. 66 There is..reason to 
believe that our great purse-seino fisherics for menhaden and 
mackerel, ag perhaps not causing a decrense in the 
numbers of the fish, have kept them farther from the shore. 
1883 Pall Mail G. 1 Sept. 9/1 To enable oar fishermen to 
see the pemtiea working of the celebrated purse seine net 
as used by the United States fishermen for the capture of 
mackerel, herring, and other fish usually caught by the drift 
net. 1889 Nafure XLI. 180/1 The purse-scine first came 
into general use in 1850. 

Hence Purse-seiner, a vessel employed in parse- 
seine fishing. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Purse-string. Usually in #4: The two 
threaded Agee by drawing which the month of a 
purse is closed; hence in various fig. phrases, ns 
to hold the purse-sirings, to control the expenditure 
of money; fo éigh/en or loosen the purse-strings, 
to be sparing, or generous, in spending money. 

e1qe [loccurve De Reg. Princ. 4369 So haue I plukked 
at my purse strynges, And made hem often for to gr 
& gane. c1gzo Wit 4 Folly (Percy Soc.) XX. p. lx, 
I shall brynge them to heuen gate.. And Iede them thyther 
hy purse strynges. 1630 Davenant Cracf Brother u. i, 
Those whom Fathers Purse-strings hoise up to honour. 
1659 Br. Brownato Sern. (1674) {. v. 71 He endeavours 
to corrupt him..and so to tie ike Holy Ghost to his Purs- 
strings. 18a0 T. Mitcuxi. Aristephk. 1. 239 Cleon now 
finds it necessary to open his purse-strings. 1849 Corpen 
Speeches 20 The Houses of Commons... has to look after 
the purse-strings of the people, 1902 Baznan /fonse Percy 
II. 31, 58 Refusing to loosen his purse-strings any further. 

b, atirzb. That is drawn like a purse-siring. 
sg Med. Fral. 1 July 15 The “ome (of the appen- 
dix) being buried by a purse string suture of catgut. 

+ Purset. Obs. rare—'. [f. Purse sé. +-Er. 
Cf. F. doursetite (15th c.).] A small purse or bag. 

1609 B. Joxson Afasgue Qucens, 8 flaglog., The blood of 
the frog ..I have been getting: and le of bis skin A 
purset, to keep sis Cranion in. 

+Pu‘rse-ta:ker. Ots. A highwayman or 
robber who deprived persons of their purses. 

1613 Corcr., Batre les chemins,to belay the way, as purse- 
takers and boothalers doe. 1647 R. Starviton Fuvenaé 147 
Murdrers, mixt with pyrates, and ers, Ruo-awa 
slaves, hangmen, and coffin-makers. 1649 W. M. Hand. 

‘eww (1857) 64 § 2 A brave Purse-taker is the Great-Tarke of 

vileroes, to such bastardly Handy-Crafts. 

So + Pu'rse-ta:king. 

3596 Suaxs. o /Zen. 1V,1. it. ag Lees a good amendment 
of life in thee: From Praying, to taking. 

Pursevant, -want, obs. Sc. ff. Pursvrvant. 

Purse-web. A (spider's) web of the form of 
a purse. aéirib, Purse-web spider, 8 spider of 
the genus Afypus which spins a close web against 
a tree; esp. the American species A. adbafti. _ 

1888 NI&Coox Amer. af 1, 325 The characteristic 
tube of the Purseweb spider is spun against the trank of = 
tree, extending several inches above the surface of tbe 
ground and about an equal distance beneath it. 

+Pursewort. 0és. An old name for the 
weed Lyles —— - — 

Alphit sellula, herba sanguinaria, .. 
Pye id i eatbart. (bid. 81/1 Purs{e}-anfokt. 

Pursey, Purseynt, var. Persy, PURCINCT. _ 

+Purrsick, a. and sb. Obs. [£ Pursrve with 
suffix sabstitotion : possibly influenced by Srex.] 

A. adj, Of a horse: = PURSIVE, Porsy al. 

1610 Marxnam Afas! ., xIvili. 99 Of the broken winded 

or Pursicke Horse, did, citi. 205 Looke he be not parsicke. 
B. 56. Shortness of wind ayy an parsiness. 
Te Fours Beasts (165 it continue, it 

wl ailiver tte to thes Pursick, or chee. break his winde 
altogether. /6/d. 293 Of the Pursick, This is = of 


PURSICKNESS. 


breath, and the Horse that is so diseased is called of the 
Italians, Cavallo pulsivo, or Bolso, 1688 R. Home 
Armoury i. 151/2 The shortness of Breath..[of a Horse), 
of some termed pur-sick. : 

Hence } Pu'rsickness, pursiness. 

1610 Manxuam Afasterp. 1. clxxiii, 490 Dry figges..are 
good for pursicknesse, coughes, and diseases 0! the Jungs. 

Purrsie. Sc. dim. of Purse sd,: see -Ik. , 

1785 Buans Folly Beggars Recit. iv, For mony 1 pursie 
she had hooked. te" 

Pursiness (pr asinés). [£ Pursy ¢.1+-nxss.] 
The state or condition of being pursy; shorl- 
windedness, breathlessness, dyspncea. 

14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 708/37 (Nomina mor. 
borum) Hee sinax, -cis, pursenes. 1483 Cath, Angl.294/a A 
Pursynes, cardia, cardiaca, 1562 Tunnea Herbal i. 123 
Rue..is good... agaynst pursines & shortnes of breath. 
161 Corca., Pousse, short wind, pursinesse. 1681 Woaratipcs 
Dict. Rusticum (1726) 8. v., This Pursiness or shortness of 
Bresth in Sheep is cur'd b Sut g their Rars and changing 
their Pasture. 184 Good's Study Afed, (ed. 4) 1. 464 Cor- 
pulent Corral ursiness, 

+b. Flatulence; internal stuffiness. Os. 

1607 Torsett Four-/, Beusts 649 [It] doth help the short- 
nesse of the brenth, and ease the pursines of the stomacke, 
1607 Manknam Cavad. i. (2617) 20 As he is outwardly full 
of vnsound fatness, so hee is inwardly stuft with much glut 
and pursines, 

Pursing, vb/. sb. and pA/, a. : see PURSE v. 

Pursive (piusiv), ¢. arch. Also 5-6 -syf(e, 6 
-sife, -cyfe, [a. (?) AF. gorsif, app. phonetic var. of 
OF. polsif, in Cotgr. poulsif, mod.F. poussif (L. 
type *pielsiv-rnr), f. OF. polser, F. powsser in sense 
‘to breathe with labour or difficulty :~L. pu/sare to 
drive or agitate violently, freq. of pel/ére to drive. 
Porsif is given as Fr. in quot. (2.., aad pourcif in 
Palsgr. 1530, hut there is no evidence of its use in 
continental Fr., and the substitution of 7 for 7? was 
prob. English, perh. from some association with 

purse, which becomes cvident in the later form 
Pursy.] Short-winded, broken-winded, asthmatic : 
originally said esp. of a horse. 

(CE. F. cheval poussif; pousse ‘maladie des chevaux carac- 
térisée par I’essoufilement, par le battement des flancs, et 
particuliérement par une interruption de l’inspiration ’.) 

[ta.. Miracula S, de Montfort (Camden) 68 Comitissa Glo- 
verniz: habuit palefridum asmaticum, galllice] porsif’.] 1398 
[see Pinre). 1530 Parscr. 321/2 Purcyfe, shorte Sats 
or stuffed aboute the stomacke, fourcifii _xss2 HULoET, 
Pursyfe manne, anhelator, anhelus. 1601 Houtanp Pliny 
xx, xiii, IT. 58 For the curing of foure footed beasts. .broken 
winded and pursive, 1707 Flovre PAys. Pudse-Watch 157 
If my Pulse be 90, fam always Pursive, but 95 makes me 
Asthmatick. 
broken-winded horse should not stand idle.. a single day. 

Pursiveness (pzssivnés). arch. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] = PURSINEssS. 

1552 Hutoet, Pursifenes, difsnaa. 1601 Hottann Pliny 
IT. (1634) 247, Hyssop is commended..for pursiuenesse and 
shortnesse of wind. 1602 Maaxuam Cavaé. y. (1617) 10 
There is..pursivenes in the Pease and fulsomnes in the 
Beanes. 1754 J. Bantiett Farriery 63 Distinguished in 
their symptoms from that pursiveness .. we see insome horses. 

Purslaine, -lan(e, obs. ff. PorcELAIN. 

Purslane (piuslén). Forms: a. 4-5 pur- 
celan(e, 6 -laine, -layne, -lline, -llyne, per- 
seline, purselane, 6-7 -lain(e, 7 -lan, -lyn, 
purcellane. 8. 5 porsulaigne, poroeleyne, 6 
-laine, -lene, -layn(e, -line, -llyne, 6-7 -lane. 
7. §- purslane ; also (§ poslane), 6 purslayne, 
-lin, -land, pourslane, 7 purslan, -lein, purs- 
slen, 6-9 purslain(e. [a. OF. porcelaine (a 1300 
in Godef.), ourcelaine (still ia Cotgr.), = It. por- 
cellana (Florio); identical in form with the Fr. 
and It. words for PORCELAIN, q. v., and app. altered, 
hy assimilation to that word, from L. poreii()aca, 
used by Pliny for the more usual L. portulaca 
(which is taken in botany asthe name of the geaus).] 

1. A low succulent herb, Portulaca oleracea, 
widely distributed throughout tropical and warmer 
temperate regions, used ia salads, and sometimes 
as a pot-herb, or for pickling, Also called Common 
or Garden Purslane. ormerly cultivated in 
English kitchen gardens, bat now rarely met with. 

a. @ 1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 34/1 Portulaca 
-.purcelan. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cyrurg. 95 (Ashm. MS.) 
Wib ius of purcelane [Add. AfS. poslane) or of sum obere 
cold eerbe, 1563 Hytt Art Garden, (1593) 122 The Purse- 
laine is much harmed by a long drooght. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 3t Leaues..not much vnlike to 
Purcelaine. 1590 Spexsen Afuiopotimes 199 Fat Colworts, 
and comforting Perseline. 1620 J. Mason New-found-land 
coe 49 Pn be gy kewlss lettise, purselyn, etc. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. 36? 7a urselar 
herbe were observed to dc the like. —_o 

8. 21450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 10/2 Andrago,. portacia, 
portulace idem, g*.et angl. porceleyne. /bid. 149/a Portue 
laca uel portacia,..porsulaigne. 1527 ANDREW Brunswyke's 
Distyil. Waters Biv, Water of porcelayn..is good for a 
person that spetteth blod. 1838 Tuanea Lidellus, Portu- 
faca,..ab anglis Porcellyne dicitur. 1651 ~ Herbal 1. 103 

om vse porcellayn as a meat. 1561 Hotiveusn Hom, 
Afpoth, 17 Let the same drincke water of Buglosse and 
Porcelene. 1g97 Geraapr /Yerbal exl. § 2. 419 Called..in 

English Gece and Porcelaine. 

y- €1400 Poslane [see a}. ¢1440 Promp. Paro, 4i7/s 
Purslane, herhe, portulaca. 15 Sues x fi 
povrselayne. 1§33 EvvotCast, Helthe (1539) 23b, Pourslane 


1831-43 Youatr Horse xii. 278 The pursive or | 


1634 


dothe mitigate the great heat in al the inward partes of the 
bodye. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Hus, (1586) 53 b, The 
Cucumber and the Gourd [come] the fifth date, Purslin [is) 
longer ere it come. 1633 in Waworth Housch, Bhs. 319 
To Mrs. Orfenr’s maide bringinge pursslen to my Ladie, ij*. 
1634 R. H. Salernes Regim. 145 To destroy Warts, nothing 
is better then to rubbe them with Purslaine. 1664 Evetvn 
Kail, Hort. 64 Sow also Lettuce, Purslan, Radish. 1693 
— De ta Quint, Comp. Gard, \1. 199 Purslain is one of 
the prettiest Plants in Kitchen-gardens, which is princi. 
pally used in Sallets, and sometimes in Pottages. 1796 C. 
MARSHALL Garden, (1823) xvi. 272 Purslane is alow growing 
succulent herb, 1864 Hawrorne S. Fed/on (1883) 355 Rose 
ate her frugal dinner (consisting chiefly of purslain, and 
some other garden herbs). 1857 Gaay Hirst Less. Bot. 
(1866) 15 Sometimes the emhrya is coiled aronnd the out- 
side, in the form ofa ring, as in the Purslane. 

2. With qualification, denoting other species of 
Fortulaca; also olher plants similar in appearance 
or qualities to the Garden Purslane. 

a. Crimson-flowered Purslane, P, Thed/ussoni; Red- 
flowered P., P. splendens; Yellow-flowered P., 2. 
aurea, b. Black Purslane of N. America, Euphorbia 
Prestit; Horse-P. of the West Indies, Tvianthema mono- 
gyna;, Mik-P., Euphorbia maculata; Mud-P., Zlatine 
americana; Rock-P., the genus Calandrinia; Sea-P., 
Atriplex portulacoides, and Arenaria peplotdes; (of the 
West Indies), Seswavunt Portulacastrum; Siberian P., 
Claytonia sibirica ; Water-P., Peplis Portula,and {suar- 
dia palustris; (of America), Ludwigia palustris; Winter- 
P., Claytonia perfoliata; Wild-P., Euphorbia Peplis, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xx. 575 Sea Purcelayne groweth 
vpon hankes..adioyning to the sea. /did. 575 The garden 
& wilde Purcelayne, do flower from after the moneth of 
June, vntill September. 1597 Geaanne Herbal cxl, P 1. 
4x8 There be diuers sortes or kindes of Purslane ; one of 
the garden, and another wilde: and also two of the sea. 
1678 Puttiirs s.v., Besides the common sort there are two 
others, viz. The Sea Purslane, called Hadisnus, and the 
Water Purslane, called Adsine, 1760 J. Lew /ntrod, Bol, 
App. 324 Horse Purslane, Trianthema, bid, Tree Sea 
Purslane, Atriplex. /bid., Water Purslane, Peplis. aes 
Cook Vay. (1790) V. 1844 A considerable quantity of wil 
purslain, long-wort, pease, &e. 1857 Miss Pratr Flower. 
P11, 198 The Sea Purslane (A renaria peploides). [bid 1V. 
277 Altriplex] portutacoides (Shrubby QOrache, or Sea 
Purslane)..is a plant having a woody stem, and foliage of 
silvery whiteness, and much succulence, : 

8. attrib. and Comdé., as purslane leaf, -leaved adj., 
poultice, seed, etc.; purslane-moth, a zygznid 
moth (Copidryas glovert) of North America ; 
purslane sphinx, an American moth (Detlephila 
Jincata) which feeds upon the leaves of purslane, 
etc. ; purslane-tree, + (a) ? the wild arbutus (after 
Gr, dvdpayvy purslane, also arbutus) ; (4) a South 
African shrub, Portulacaria afra; pursilane- 
worm, the larva of the purslane moth, which feeds 
on wild purslane. 

18g5 DeLamen Avich. Gard, (1860) 134 In proportion as 
the traveller approaches the German frontier, the more 
*purslane-leaves will he find in his vegetable soups. 1822 
Hortus Angi. WW. 15 C. Laltmifolius. *Purslane-leaved 
Cistus. 1818 Art Presery, Feet 50 A third ensures you a 
happy relief from *purslain poultices chopped up with 
vinegar. ¢1550 Luovp Treas. Health L vij, *Pursland sede 
.-kylleth the wormes. 1664 Evetvn Sy/va 63 An even Bed, 
which being made of fine earth, clap down with your Spade, 
as Gard'ners do for Purselain-seed. 1878 T. W. Hanris 
Jasects Injur. Veget. 638 *Purslane sphinx. 1604 B. Joxson 
Cornwaillis's Entertainm. 60 Under yond’ *purslane tree 
stood sometime my cradle. 1773 Jounson (ed. 4), Purslan- 
tree, a shrub proper to hedge with. 1794 T. Tayion Pausa- 
uias's Descr. Greece \11. 48 In the temple of Promachos the 
remains of a purslain-tree are dedicated! 

Purslet (pousléet). [f. Purse sd. + -ter.] A 
small or tiny purse or bag. 

1869 A. Hume Svil. Antig.94 Another purse..has two 
smaller parsices attached ta it, and opening from the 
interior, like the thumb and little finger of a glove. 

Pursuable (piusiz-ib'l), a. [f. Pursve v. + 
-ABLE: cf, F. poursnuivadle (16th c. in Littré).] 
Capable of being parsued or prosecuted. 

161x Corer. Poursuivadble, pursuable. 1678 Sie G. 
Mackenziz Crim. Laws Scot. 1. xix. § 14 (1699) 104 By the 
Common Law this was not, pursuable. 1784 J. Baray in 
Lect. Paint.v, (1848) 187 An infinity of resource for adjusting 
the composition ;..and this is equally pursuable in the lights 
and darks, in the middle tint, and in the reflexes. 

Pursual (piisi#- al). rare. [f. Pursue v. + 
-AL.] The action or fact of pursuing; pursuance. 

1814 Soutney Roderick xiv. 117 The busy spirit, who, 
with powerful call Rousing Pelayo's people, led them on 
In quick pursual, 1878 Vincant Machiavelli (1898) 11, 
vy, 216 (Their} constant pursual of certain wise maxims of 
government, 

Pursuance (pvisizins). Also 7 pour-, 7-8 
persuance. ([f. as Pursuant: see -ANOE. Cf. 
OF. pour-, prosuiance, poursivance (Godef.).] The 
action, or fact, of pursuing, in various senses, 

71. The action of pursuing in order to catch or 
Kill; chase: = Pursutt 2. Obs, : 

1648 (Sept. 20) Cromwett in Carlyle Zets, & Sp. (1892) IL. 
fe In pursuance of the remaining part of the enemy. @ 1656 

ssnra Ann, (1658) 243 Hoping .. ta make him desist 
from any further pursuance after them. 1693 Afenz. Cnt. 
Teckely w, 62 Altho’ orders had been given for a speedy 
pursuance of them, they could overtake fiat some few, 

2. The seeking after or aiming at something; 
endcavoar toattain; search; = Porsuit6. (Now 
with end, object, or the like; formerly more wi ely.) 
, 1640 Br. Reyxotns Passions x.84 The love of both which 
is then onely Regular, when it is.. Humble in the manner 


PURSUANTLY. 


of pursuance, without swelling and curiositie. 1648 Muto 
Tenure Kings (1650) 43 In the pursuance of fame and 
dominion. a 1661 Futten Worthies, Yorks. (1840) 111. 421 
He ie twenty years together in pursuance 
of the Philosopher's stone, 1710 Nornis Chr. Pred. viii. 391 
As diligent in prosecuting our true and great End, as 
they are in the pursuance of their false and little ones, 
1878 Stewaat & Tait Unseen Univ. ii. § 50. 69 To start in 
pursnance of that object. : 

+3. The action or fact of followiag ; that which 


follows or is consequent, a consequence. Oés. rare. 
1896 Bacon Max. Cont. Law viii (1630) 40 Any accessory 
before the fact is subiect to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, if they bee pursuances of the same fact. 
4, The action of following out (a process); 
following on with or continuance of somethiag ; 


continuation, prosecution. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. n. x.$ 10 A man would thinke 
of the dayly visitations of the Phisitians, that there were a 
ursuance in the cure, 1638 Cuiiincw. Relig. Prot. i. 
p. Ded. a It is..nothing else, but a pursuance of, and a 
superstruction tipon that blessed Doctrine. 1713 STRELP. 
Englishm. No. 56. 363, 1 write to you in pursuance of my 
Letter which you printed on the Ninth. 1753 Hocaati 
Anal, Beauty 7 A great assistance to us in the pursuance 
of our present enquiry. 1859 Miss Cany Country Life i. 
(2876) 29 In pursuance of some train of thought. 
+b. That in which any process is continued ; 


the course, sequence, sequel. 

1645 Mitton Codas¢. Prose Wks. (3847) 220/1 What book 
hath he ever met with.. maintaining either in the title, or in 
the whole pursuance, ‘ Divorce at pleasure’? 1704 Norns 
fdeal World \\. vii, 330 The train and pursuance of our 
discourse requires that we should say (etc.}. 


5. The action of proceeding in accordance or 
compliance with a plan, direction, or order; prose- 
cution, following out, carrying out. (The chief 


current scnse.) 

1660 Trial Regic. 46 Iu pursuance of that Order, I did 
receive, among other things [ctc.} 1672 Essex Papers 
(Camden) I. 35 We have publisht a roclamation in pur- 
suance to his Majti Letter prohibiting all persons to 
commence any suits fete. 1770 Lancnoane Plutarch 1. 
35 He freely offered himself, in pursuance of some oracle, 
to be sacrificed. 1816 Genéi. Afag. LXXXVI. 1 553 
General Chartrand has been shot at Lille, in pursuance of 
his sentence, for having joined Buonaparte. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. w. xii, When they reached London in pursuance 
of their little plan, they took coach and drove westward. 

+Pursu‘and, #/. a. (sd.) Obs. [f. Pursur v. 
+-AND suffix; prob. identified with purszaz? from 
OF.] Pursuing, conformable ; also quasi-sé., one 
pursuing, a pursuer: == PURSUANT 5d. 

ax3o0 E. E. Psalter xiii, [xliv.] 18 Fram pe voice of be 
reproceand and pe o3ains spekand, fram pe face of be enemy 
and of pe pursuand. ¢ 1350 W7#ll. Palerne 5028 Vope kinges 
& quenes & oper kud lordes, perteli in alle a-paraile 
pursewend. ?%@ 1600 Rules in Drake Eboracumt (1736) 1. vi. 
196 That corn hrought to the market be pursuand, i. ¢. as 
good beneath in the sack as nbove. 


Pursuant (péisi#int), sé. and a. Also 4 
poursuiant. [ME. a. OF. for-, poursuiant, pr. 
pple. of gor-, poursuir, also -se'vir, mod.F. pour ~ 
suivre to Pursug, q.v. Subseg. conformed to 
AF. pursuer and pursue vb.] 

+A. sé, One who prosecutes an action (at law) ; 


a snitor; a prosecutor. Ods. 

1390 Gowen Conf I. 167 ‘These lovers. .for that pel 
which thei coveite Ben poursuiantz fro yeer to yere In loves 
Court. /did. 24g He, which was a poursuiant Worschipe of 
armes to atteigne. ¢1470 Hanpinc Chron. civitt. ii, At 
whiche parliament the pursuantes theim bond, At his decree 
and iudgement to stond. 1542-3 Act 34 § 35 ffen. VIII, 
¢. 27 § 113 The pursuantes in cue! suche writte of errour.. 
do pay like fees therfore. @1657 WW. Baaororp Plymouth 
Plantations 8 (1602-6) Vexed with apparators, and pur- 
suants, and ye comissarie courts, 

B. adj. +1. Prosccuting (ina court of law). Ods. 

1542-3 Act 34 § 35 flen. VILE, c. 27 § 77 At libertie of 
the partie pursuant. e : 

2. With Zo, rarely fon: Following upon, con- 
sequent and conformable to; in accordance with. 
Oés. or merged in b.~ 

1648 Art. Peace xiii. in Milton's Wes. (1851) I], That the 
Proceedings .. shall be pursuant and according to his 
Majesties printed Book of Instructions, 1711 Anpison 
Spect. No. 123 P 4 They determined, pursuant to the Resolu- 
tion they had taken.., to retire. 2818 Cauise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 154 If..the fine is levied pursuant to the deed. 

b. quasi-adv. = PURSUANTLY. 

1675 Ociray Brit. Introd. 1 Pursuant to our method..we 
have coneluded it necessary, 1712-13 Swiet Let, to Alrs, 
Dingley 4 Jan. ee) 1. 215 The bishop of Clogher and 
Dr. Pratt made me dine with them to-day: at lord Mount- 
joy's, pursuant to an engagement which Thad forgot. 1847 
C. G. Aopison Law of Contracts v i. $ 1 (1883) 8 If the act 
has been performed pursuant to the previous request of the 
party making the promise. 1885 Act 48 § 49 Vict. c. ps 
§ 15 Every monition ..served on him pursuant to any of the 
provisions of the first-mentioned Act. F 

8. Going in pursuit; following after, pursuing. 

1691 J. Noaais Practical Disc. 347 Nothing but what is 
pursuant of the End for which he Created us. 1836 Fraser's 
Mag, X1V. 648 Whom varnished fiction vainty woos, Of 
stern reality pursnant. 1906 Daly Chron. 12 Mar. 3/4 
There is..the landing of the noble lord, the pursuant lady,.. 
and several other people, on an island. 


Pursu‘antly, adv. [f prec. + -u¥2.] Ina 
way that is pursnant or consequent; accordantly. 


Const. Zo. 
153t Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. iv. r53b, It folowyth 


PURSUE, 


ursuaantlye that yt belongyth to the lawe of man. 1675 
y Howe Living Temple (1845) 167 We nre here, pursuantly 
to the drift and design of the present discourse, to affirm a 
necessity. 2688 Vox Cleri pro Rege 31 Pursuantly.,, ‘It 
may be madz appear, that [atc.]’. 1873 Beownisc Xed Cott. 
N4.-cap i. 87a Pursuantly, one morning~knock at door.. 
broke startlingly On homsebold slumber. 

Pursue (ppisiz, -sy#*), v. Forms; see below. 
[ME. a. AF, purstwe-r, pursue-r (also purst-re) 
= OF, porsteure, porsieure, -sture, -stire, cle. (see 
Suz v.), mod.F. poursutvre = Pr. persegutr, 
persegre, Sp. perseguir and proseguir, It. pro- 
seguire nud ferseguire:—L. prosequcre, -ire, per- 


seguére, -ire, popular forms of prosegui and perse- | 


gui, compounds of segzi to follow, which toa great 
cxtent ran together in Romanic. In ME, the L. 
form of the prefix, £70-, was sometimes, and fer- 
{reqnently, substituted. ] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a, 3 puraiwe(n, 4-5 -suwe, -sewe, 4-6 -aow, 
5 -elewe, -syewo, -sywe, ~suie, -auye, -su, -swe ; 
4- puraue. 

cx2g0 Beket o45 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 133 Swane..lupere men 
pursiweden me; louerd, ae help eet 1340 Hamro.e 
Pr. Conse. 4430 Pan sal anticrist bygyn felly To pursue 
men thargh eee Ae €3378 Cursor M. 19618 (Fairf.) Saulo 
saule..quipursewes pou me. a tgoo Pursywed [see B. 15 b}. 
¢ 3400 Destr. Troy 1150 Pollux with his pupull pursu on the 
laste. 1412-80 Lypc. Chron. Troy (E.E.T.S.) 06/3889 Pat 
withal bis my3t ae pursuwet(h], ¢ 2430 — A/in. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 231 Heeryng this voys, after 1 shal purswe 
[rive remwe = remush 3449 Rocls of Parlt. V.150/1 At 
the sute of him whiche in this cas will pursuye. 1470- 
85 Matory Arthur Table 1. v. 7 How Balyn was pur- 
syewed. @3533 Lo. Beaners Huon lix. 206 They were so 
hastyd and pursewyd. 

B. 4 pourauie, 4-6 -sewe, 5 -syewe, -sue, -au. 

z Gower Conf, V1. 117 Thei..lesen hope forto spede 
And stinten love to poursewe [rime hewe). /bid, [see B. 5 
poursuic} 2456 Str G. Have Law Arms (S. 1. S.) 119 To 

ursi bataill. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 150 Knowyng that 
le was oad Ashe 2487 Hen. VI] in £f. Acad. Oxon. 
(1898) 11. 524 ‘l'o be Bocuse unto us hereafter. 1§96 Sren- 
saa F. Q.1¥. vii, 30 Whom seeing fli she speedily poursewed. 

y- 4-5 porsewe, -sue. 

61350 Will, Palerne 2474 Al be puple..pat him porsewed 
eilde. 1393 Lanct. #. PLC. xvi. 167 And porsuede to 
haue be pope pryns of holychurche. 

3. ?4 persywe, 5-7 persew(e, 5-8 persue, 
6 -seu, -schew. 

21400 Trevisa's ok ida (Rolls) V. 71 (MS. y) Persywed, 
ergo0 Afol. Loll, 24 Wan men Be wee gow. 1414 
Rolls of Part. Wa How that I persuede diverse billes. 
1526 Pilgr. Pas (W. de W. 1531) 18 To resyst and persewe 
the kynge. 1588 in 115, Offic. S. Andree (Abbotsf.) 170 pat 
we nor nane..in our nayme sall perschew nor follow [etc.}. 
31609 Skene Reg. May. 2a To persew his clame. 2759 Joux- 
son Rasselas xxx, Pekuah..entreated the princess not to 
persue so dreadful a purpose. /did. xxxii, Rasselas pre- 
pared to persue the robbers. 1779 Persued [see B. 20]. 

€. 5 prosew(e. 

3432-50 tr. Lfigden (Rolls) 1V. 233 Anthiocus. .prosewede 
[1387 Trevisa pursuede] Triphon. | 

B. Signification. I. ‘Transitive uses. 

1, To follow with hostility or enmity; to seek to 
injure (a person); to persecute; to harass, worry, 
torment. Now rare or Oés. exc. as implied in 2. 

¢1390, etc. [see A. a). 1383 Wveur Matth, v. 18 a 
shulen be blessid, when men shulen curse 30u, and shulen 
pursue jou. Jdid., Acts ix. 4, 5 ‘Saul, Saul, what pursugst 
thou me?’..' Lam Jhesu of Nebareti whom thon pursuest’. 
1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 97 Lous your ennemycs, 
«-praye for them that persueth you. 1693 Pepys in Lett, 
Lit, Men (Camden) ara To pursue you in the matter of the 
Prints soe farr beyond what in good manners I.,would have 
done. 2750 Jouxson Rambler No, 79 ? 12 Those may 
justly be pursued as enemies to the communit of nature. 
x8gs Mitman Lat. Chr, (1864) V. 1% viii. 415 To expel, or 
to pursuc to death, a large part. .of their subjects, 

+b. To avenge, to follow with punishment. Obs. 

1570 Satir. Poems Refornt. xxiii. 111 Thocht thair war 
nane his deith that wald persew, Tha michtie God he wald 
Reuenge his blude. 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for_M. v. bt 109 
That with such vehemency he should pursue Faults proper 
to himselfe. 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 1. 654 No vulgar 
God Pursues thy Crimes, nor with a common Rod. 

2. To follow with intent to overtake and capture 
or kill; to chase, to huat. 

3377 Lance. P. PZ, B. xit. 243 le pekok, and men pursue 
hym inay nou3te fleighe heighe; For be traillyngof his taille. 
¢ 1400 Maunoev. (Roxh.) vii, 30 Kyng Pharao persued pam. 
1560 Brace (Genev.) Ps. Ixxi. 11 Pursue and take him, for 
there is none to deliner him. 2 Davoren Virg. Georg. 
im. 314 Boreas in his Race..with impetuous roar Pursues 
the foaming Surges to the Shoar. 1783 Cowrra Lérta hs 
on Hare 1 Here lies, whom hound did ne'er pursue, Nor 
swifter greyhound follow. 38 eas Short Hist. vit. 
vii, To rout their other wing of horse as It returned breath- 
less from pursuing the Scots. Z ‘ 

b. fig. Said of the action of things evil or hnrtiul. 

3567 Gude & Godtie B,(S.T.S.) 79 BT uhen temptatioun 
dois zow persew, 1613 Suraxs. Hen. VITE, wW. ile 25 So went 
to bed; where eagerly his sicknesse Pursu'd him still. (3 
Fever Ace. E. india & P. 261 The worst inconvenrence 
that pursued us. 2842 Boraow Sidle in Spain viii. 47 The 
cold still pursued me. 1895 SaumMoxo Chr. Doctr. Immort. 
Vi, iii. 647 The penalties of a selfish life and wasted oppor- 
tunity pursuo one beyond death. 

8. To prosecnte in 2 court of law, to sne (a 
person). Chiefly Se. 5 : 

1580 Rot. Scace. Reg. Scot. XX1. i Persewing the said 
Alexander for mair nor ten thousand pundis. 1643 Deciar. 


1635 


Corm., Reb, [rel, 58 The Lords of his Majesties Privy Coun- 
cel] have given order that Nithisdail and Aboyne be cited, 
and criminally pursued of high Treason, 1688 Pennsyle. 
Arckives 1. 102 All..such Person or Persons shall be 
pursued with the utmost Saverities and the greatest Rigor. 
1876 WVorid V.8 She cannot be pursued in Germany, for 
there she has committed no crime, 1893 Dict. Nat. Biog. 


XXXITL. 403 She ‘pursued ' him in the Scottish courts in | 


November 1703 for the sum of 5004. 

4. To follow, as an attendant; lo come after in 
order, or in time. Now rare or Obs, 

caewe Hexay Wallace vt 120 Schyr Jhon the Grayme,.. 
To Laynrik come, gud Wallace to persew. 1606 SHAKS. 
Ant, § Cl tt, xii, 26 Fortune pursue thee. 1658 BramHace 
Consecr, Bps. iii. 74 Here we see.. how al things do pursuo 
one another. 1700 Devoen Meleager & Atalanta 339 My 
son requires my death, and mine shall hia pursue. 1755 
Grav Progr. Poesy 64 Mer track, where‘er the Goddee 
roves, Glory pursue, and generous Shame. 1789 W. Gitrin 
ue (ed. a) 119 Grand woody promontories, pursulng each 
other, all rich to profusion. 

b. To follow the conrse of (in description, etc.) ; 

to trace. focfic. In quot. 1883 = FoLtow z. 10, 

1697 Davven Virg. Georg. wv. s The Gifts of Heav‘’n m 
foll'wing Song pursues, 271% ADDISON Lian, When all 
thy mercies’ xi, Through every Period of my Life Thy 
Goodness I'l! pursue. 1883 F. M. Peaup Confrad. vii, Said 
Lady Molyneux, pursuing them with her eye-glass. 

5. To ene for, to seek after; to try to obtain 
or accomplish, to aim at. 

1390 Gowea Conf IIL, 154 In Rome, to uie his riht. 
é nce Mavnorv, (Roxb.) xxxiv. 15a Oper iles bare er, wha so 
wa 


id pursue bam, by pe whilk man myght ga a!l aboute pe 
erthe. c12440 Yacod's Ved! v. 29 Pat he may no3t defendyn | 


hym bere, ne pursewya his ry3t. 
i. 7 For euer chat yee ys best ys not of al men..to be 
persuyd. 2594 Kyo Cornelia ut. iii. 83 He murdred Pompey 
that pursu'd his death, 2622 Biate Ps. xxxiv. 14 Secke 
peace und pursue it. 1712 Steere Sfect. No. 46274 He 
pursued Pleasure more than Ambition. 1874 Cagrenter 
Ment, Phys.1, vii. (1879) 318 The mind instinctively pursues 
what is pleasurable. 

b. To make it one’s aim or endeavour, to 
try (4o do something). Oés. 

3390 Gower Con/. IL. 82 Such Sorceria..1 schal eschuie, 
That so ne wol I noght poursuie Mi lust of love forto seche, 
€ 2430 Lypa, Afin, Poenrs (Percy Soc.) 67, 1 counsaile thow 
pursue all thy tyve To lyve in peas. c1430 Hymns Virg. 
62 Pi foote pou holde, And pursue for to passe be ste 
rgaz3 Lv. Berners éfrotss. 1. ccxxix. 308 People and imen 
uf warre, that wolde pursue to go into Castell, 

+6. To seek to reach or attain to, to make one’s 


way to. Ods. 

¢ 1470 Henev jVallace vt. 190 Than Cartlane craggis thai 
persewit full fast. 2508 Dunsar Pua Marit Wemen 478 
All my luffaris lete, my lugeing persewis, a agz0 — Poems 
ix. 84 To keipe the festuall and the fasting day, The mess 
on Sonday, the parroche kirk persew. 1612 Havwooo Gold. 
Age 11.1, Dianae’s Cloyster I will next pursue, 368: DaypEn 
Abs. §& Ackit. 855 Here stop, iny Muse..No Pinions can 
pursue Immortal Beight. A 
+b. To attack, assail, besiege. Se. Ods. 

1470 Henny Wadlace viti. 498 Sotheroun marueld giff it 
suld be Wallace, With out souerance come to persew that 
place. 1547 Neg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1,81 Our auld ynemeis 
intendis to cum and persew the said house..to recover the 
samyo furth of the said lordis handis, 1583 /did. TIL. 567 
A greit nowmer of wickit and seditious rsonis..persewit 
the houssis of the provest and anc of the baillies 

7, To follow (a path, way, course); to procced 
along; = Fottow v. 1b. Now chiefly fig. In 

not. 1390, to go through in reading, to peruse. 

Me Gowea Conf U1. 46 For full enformacioun The 
Sesto which Honorious Wrot, he poursuieth. 3638 Junius 
Paint, Ancients 120 They could not choose but chearefully 
pursue the same wayofArt. 1697 Davogn Virg. Georg. it. 
449 We too far the pleasing esheets 
Yatler No.g7 Ba To consider what Course of Life he oaght 
to pursue, 3788 Jerrerson JVrit. (2859) TI. 369, I. .sball 
pursue the course of the Rhine as far as the roads will 
permit ma. 1879 R. K. Dovcias Confucianism Ul. 73 The 
Sage.. pursues the heavenly way without the slightest 
deflection. ; . : 

8. To proceed in compliance or accordance with ; 
= FoLtow v. 8 Now only with method, plan, 
scheme, system, and the like; see Geos 1817-79. 

1426 Lypc. De Guth Pilgr. 9039 Al hys desyrs thow 
pursues. 72656 BrAMHALL Replic. vi. 241 This is not to alter 
the Institutions ..of generall Councells.. but..to tread in 
their stepps, and to pursue their grounds. 1718 Port fliad 
xt, 192 The king’s example at! his Greeks pursue. 1748 
Smotustt Kod, Rand. xiv, As we were Fens ito pursue 
this advice. 187 Jas, Mut Brit, /ndia Il. v.41. 315 The 
following scheme was invented and pursued. 1879 Zeckn. 
Drawing in Casself's Teckn. Educ. IV. 69/2 The samo 
system is now to be pursued. . 

9. To follow up, carry on further, proceed with, 
continne (a conrse of action, etc. begun). 

3456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 219 Nocht all men 
that pursewis bataill is noche cled with that verto of force. 
1886 C’rrss Pemenoxe 1s. (21843) cxv. Iv, Israel pursus 
"Yhy trust in God. 3596 DaLevarce tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 
itt, xxxvi. (S.T.S.) 1. 191 Thay drew to parties, and began 
to pefrisew the mater wis les, 160r Suaks. Teel. V. 
1v, li. 76, | cannot pursue with any safety this sport (to) the 
a ean 1668 Duvpen Evening’s Love ww. i, This is the 
Folly of a hleediag Gamester, who will pe pursue 
a losing Hand. 1736 Leotagn Life Ma Al. 4 The 
Earl was resolved to pursue this good Success. 1759 Joun- 
son Rasselas xxv, The Princess persues her enquiry. 2796 
Jane AusTEeN Pride & Pref. xxx, The subject was pursued 
no farther. 802 E. Forster tr, trad. Nits. (2815) 11. 355 
The brothers then pursued their journey. ; 

b. Law. To carry on (an action); to lay (in- 
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formation); to present (a libel). 
(Cf. 3 and 13 b.) 

1478 Acta Dom, Conc. 3/1 Pe accioun and cause persewit 
wa Wiis of Cavers..on pe ta part again adc bees 
ono pe tother part. 3530-1 Act 29 é/en. Visi, c. 1a The 
moytee thei to be to him that pursueth the Jafor 
for the same. ¢17§0 /nterlocuter in J. Louthian Precess 
(ed. 2) 152 The Lords Justice-Clerk and Commissioners of 
pena. 2 having considered the Libel pursued xt the 

netance of A. B, of — [atc] 

10. To follow as an occupation or profession ; 
to carry on, practise; to make a pursuit of. 

3543 Lo. Baanean Froiss. 1. ccccxx. 735, I have..pursewed 
myne offyce, to the honoure of you and of your people. 
173 S.C, Art ele pee Wheo we enterprise an’ 

fair with bopes well conceived .. we pursae it with all 

erseverance. 3779 Genti. Mag. XLIX. 363 He persued.. 
1is studies, or his Amusements without persecutiou, molesta- 
tion or insult. 2852 Hutrs Comp. Solit, i (1874) 2 Others 
may pursue science or art. 
. Absolute and intransitlve uses. 

LL. To go in chase or pursuit. 

c1380 Will. Palerne 21 puple banno porsewed forp 
& of here prey bei ag 2390 Cairn Conf. \1t. 236 The 
womman fleth and be poursuieth. 1611 Erstx Prov. xxviii, 
1 The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 1758 Gaay 
Progr. Poesy 32 Now purauing, now retreating, Now In 
circling troops, 1853 M. Asxotp Scholar Gypiy xzii, Far 
on the forest-skirts, where none pursue. 

b. Zo pursue after, 1o follow in parsult, to 
chase; = sense 2. Also with indirect passive. 
1377 Lanot. P. PLB. xix. 158 Peter, .pursued after, Bothe 
james & loban, thesu for to scke. Yarqoo Arthur 574 
Arthour on gret haste Pursywed after hym faste. 1560 
Brats (Genev.) Exod. xiv. 9 And the Egyptians pursued 
after thent. 2655 FuLLen c. Hist.ix. vi, § 15 Left to be 
pursued after by hunger and cold. 1 . Brooke 
Fool of Oval. (1809) 1. 66 To take every horse he had.. 
and to pursue after the fugitives. 

te, Zo pursue for, to seck or ‘ hunt ' after. 

x412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. 1892 Pei pursue ay for 
pluratite. ; 

+12. To proceed with hostile intent agatast some 
one; with on, upon, to, to attack, assail. Ods. 

see E. E. Allit. P, B. 1177 He pur-sued in to palastyn 
wit pene men Te ¢1gq00 Destr. Troy 2773 To pur- 
sew On hom pat hir holdis, & vs harme dyd. /did. 4853 
All pis wale pepull Are comyn to bis cost..And pursuyt to 
pis prouynse in purpos to venge Of harmys. ¢1440 4 iphae 
bet of Tales 158 pan pe Romans..wotd suffre it no langer, 
& rase & pursewid opon hym, & drafe a oute of pe catic. 
1480 Caxton Cron. Eng. cixiv. 148 Kyng edward .. or- 
deyned men to pursue vpon hym—and dauyd ferselich hym 
defended. c1g0o New A'ot-b. Mayd (Percy Soc.) 33 Vet 
yf that shrewe To hym pursue. 

+13. To make one’s suit ; to sue, entreat. Obs. 

1390 Gowea Conf. I. 13 For after that a man poursuieth 
To love, so fortune suicth. cxgoo Destr. Troy 11431 pai 
.-chosyn Antenor..with the grekes to trete, And pursew for 
pes. 1414 Bramrron Perit. Pr, 2 To thi mercy I wilt 
[geal Wyth ‘Ne reminiscaris, mine!’ ¢1g60 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xi. 7 Je may wt boaesty persew, Gif 
3¢ be constant, trest, & trew. 6 

b. spec. To suc in a court of law; to make suit 
as plaintiff or pursuer. In Inter use chiefly Sz. 

1377 Lance. P. PL B xv. For pere pat partye pur- 
sueth pe pele is so huge, Pat Perkynte may do no mercy. 
1389 Eng. Gilds 71 Yei shu! porsu for her Catelle in qwat 
cowrte yat hem liste. c2qgo Paeod's Well a9 Wherhy pe 
man is lettyd of his ry3t, be-cause he may no3t pursewe in 
holy cherch-lawe. 1470 Hasowc Chron. clvuti. ii, That 
al ttes, and other that were pursuyng Might there 
appere, their tithes claimyng. a8 39 Srotriswoon //ist. 

ke Scot, Wt. (2677) 55 If they should fren todie intestate, 
it was 2 lawful to their nearest kinsmen to call and 
pursue for the same. 3756 Mas. CaLpEzwooo Fourney (84a) 
226 He was bred a papist, but his mother. .set oa the pro- 
testant heir to pursue ter his estate. 

+14. To follow ag an attendant or supporter. Os. 
Henry Wallace tv. 197 He thaim comandyt ay 
next him to persew; For he thaim kend rycht hardye, wis 
and trew. ©1470 Gol. § Gaw, 1292 Heir I mak yow ane 
grant,..Ay to your presence to persew, with al my serwice. 

+16. ‘o follow or come after in order. Ods. 

1485 Rolls of Parit. VU. 332/2 The Dede and Fyne, 
wherof the tenoure persueth. 1539 More Dyaloge 1. xvit 
Wks. 284/2 Rewarde or punishement, parsing vpon allour 
dooinges. 1688 Hotme Armoury 1. b 2 Lest..scandal do 
arise and effusiou of blood do persue. 

+16, To proceed continuously. In quot. 


to go or come forth, issue. O45. : 

agoo-20 Dunnar Poems Ixiv. 6 In to jour @ this day 
I didpersew. a 1651 Life L beledaes in Fuller Abe? Rediv. 
(1867) IL. ga Those weighty words w ich pleasantly pursued 
out of his mouth. 1652 Lovenay tr. Calprenede's Cussan- 
dra ut 189 But we pursued on our way, resigning our 
selves to the protection and guidance of the Gods. 

17. To continne (to do or say something) ; to go 


on (speaking). Also with on. : 
1 ¢ Dunnan Poems xlvi 12 Quhair did, vpone the 
toeleatr syd, persew A nychtingall, with suggunt notis new. 
1583 T. Watson Centuric of Lows (Arb,) 129 In the other 
two stuffes following, the Authour pursucth on his matter. 
1665 Borie Ocras. Ref. ty. xd, But, (persues Eusebius) this 
may sapply us with another Reflection. 1718 Hicnrs & 
Nutson ¥. Kettlewell . $33 58 Notwithstanding this he 
on with all) the Metkness of Wisdom. 180s Mar. 
pcEwortn Aforad 7, (x816) Lb Wi. 87 ‘And 1 have buried 
the poor cat’, pursued Forester; ‘and 1 hope [ete.]*. 7837 
Waewei Hist. ie Se. PSR E 2 * Something of this, 
he pursues, 'may be seeg In '. 
Hence Pursu‘ed p//. a., Purswing ob/. sb. and 


Chiefly Sz. 


¢1470 


@ 1651, 


ppl. a; also Parsu ingly 


adv. 
1716 Macfarlans's Geneal. Collect, (2901) 4 He was 
206-2 
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obliged to give his bond for the “pursued Sum. 1742 J. 
Wittison Balm of Gilead (1800) xv. 197 Pursued shelterless 
sinners hearken to Christ's voice. ¢ 1380 Wvcuir Serv. 
Sel. Wks. 1. 206 How hise martirs shnlen do in tyme of her 
*pursuynge. ¢1380 — Wks. (1880) 138 Bi strong pur- 
snynge to deb of alle trewe men. r65r G. W, tr. Cowel's 
Inst. 58 lf aswarm of Bees forsake my hive, they are said to 
be mine so longas they continue in my sight and that the per- 
suing of them becomes not impossible. | 1864 Loner. Wind 
over Chimney x, No endeavor is in vain; Its reward is in 
the doing, And the rapture of pursuing Is the prize the 
vanquished gain. 1603 KNoLLes Hist. Turks (1638) 282 
As a wall against the “pursuing enemy. 1686 Hoanecn 
Cructf, Fess xviii, 520 The pursuing judgment of God. 
185 Tatt's Mag. XXII. 422 Many women do love as 
eagerly..as *pursuingly—as Caroline Helstone is said to 
have done. 3 

Pursue, sd, (in draw pursie, etc.): see PERSUE, 


+Pursuement, Ods. rave. [f Pursve v. + 
-MENT,] Pursuing; = PuRsoIT 2, 

1615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 48 The seueral) vses, agreeing 
with their fights, their flights, or pursuements. 


Pursuer (p#isiizo1). Forms: 4 pursuwer, 
-snere, § -suour, 5-6 persewar, -er, 6 pers- 
souar, 4- pursuer. [f. Pursue v. + -ER1.] One 


who pursues. 1. A persecutor. Ods. 

¢1380 Wvyeur Ws. (1880) 138 Pei ben manquelleris & 
pursueris of crist. 1382 ~ x Ziv. i. 13, 1 first was a blas 
feme, or dispiser of God, and caren ca Liaee pursuere], and 
ful of wrongis. 1§13 Douctas Encis vi. it 22 Nor Juno, 
Troianis persewar expres, Sall nevir mair failge in jour 
contrary. 1545 Jove #29. Dan. i. 16b, So cruel persewers 
of cryst in his members. 1642 Rocess Naaman 106 
Desperate opposites and pursuers of all grace, of Christ 
and Christians. 

+2. = Porsuivant 1. Obs. rare—}. 

1384-5 Durh. Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 594, J pursuer de armes, 
8. Civil and Sc. Law. A suitor; a plaintiff, a 


petitioner; a prosecutor. 

crgta Hocereve De Reg. Princ. 1534, Ful many swyche 
pursnours bere ben, Pat for vs take, & 3cue vs nat a 
myte. ¢1470 Haxnine Chron. clviii. i, Florence therle of 
Ifoland, and his compcers That claymed then the croune of 
Scotland..as pursuers, Came to kyng Edward. 1503-4 Act 
19 Hen, VII, c. 31 The demanndantes pee or pnr- 
suers of the same accions. 1564-5 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
I. 318 The saidis Gilbert Millar, persewar, and the said 
rans Hammiltonn comperand bayth personalie. 1708 

. Cuamazracayne Si. Gf. Brit. it. 1. tv. (1737) 37§ The Lord 
Advocate..is the Pursuer of all Capital Crimes before the 
Justiciary. 1875 Jowerr Piato (ed. 2) 1. 317 What is your 
suit, Euthyphro? are you the pursuer or the defendant? 
1880 Muianeap Gaius tv. § 37 There is the same fiction if he 
be cither pursuer or defender in an action on the Aquilian 
law for wrongful damage to property. 

+4. A besieger, an assailant, Se. Ods. Cf. Pur- 
SUE uv. Ob. 

a 1578 Lanpesay (Pitscottie) Chrov. Scot. 1. xxx. 1,143 The 
seige lastit langer nor the perssouanis expectatioun was. 
léid., The persewaris war all maist tint in the Jang seiging. 

5. One who follows after or chases with intent 
to capture; in qnot. 1824, 2 suitor, wooer. 

1539 Biave (Great) Yosh. ii, 16 Gett you into the moun- 
tayne, lest the pursuers mete you. 1596 Datrymrte tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S,) 1. 2x Quhill a persewar is 
following ony thing he wantis. 1728 Monrcan A dgzers 11. 
iv. 284 Above 40,000 died by the Weapons of their merciless 
Pursuers, the Spanish Cavalry. 1824 Bvaon Don Yuan 
xu, xxxvii, Sometimes they accept some long pursuer, Worn 
out with importunity. ce . S. Havwaap Love agst, 
World 14 The fox turns with savage fury on his pursuer. 

6. One who pursues some object or aim. 

1651 Hoaaes Leviath. 1. xiv. 7o A Generosity too rarely 
found to be presumed on, especially in the pursuers of 
Wealth. 1691 Woop Ath. O.ron._1. 318, 1 (am) an eager 
pursuer of Truth. a 1745 Swirr Eng. Behav. Queen's Last 
Ministry Wks. 18411. 499/1 Of his pleasures of which he had 
indeed been too great and criminal a pursuer. 

Pursuing, Pursuingly: see PURSUE v, 

Pursuit (p#ssié#r). Forms: a. 4 pursut, 4-5 
-suet, 4-6 -suyt(e, 4-7 -sute, 5 -suette, 5- 
-sewt, 5-7 -suite, 6 -suete, -syewte, 5- pur- 
suit. 8. 4 pourseut, 4-7 -suite, 7 -suyte. +. 
(mainly Se) 6 persuyt, -sut, -sewt, 6-7 -sute, 
-suit. [a, AP. purseute, pursute, OF. por-, pour- 
sieute, poursuite (1326 in Godef.), deriv. of powr- 
Suivre, after suite (:—pop. L. *seguita) from suivre.] 
The action or an act of pursuing, in various senses. 

I. +1. Persecution, annoyance, ill-treatment. Ods. 
c1360 Wycur Wes, (1880) 44 [To] haue mekenesse & 
ience in pursuyt..and to loue hem bat pursuen vs. 1387 

a Ui vde ee 195 His Meee at he be ihelte 
and pursuet ofhere stepdame. 1425 KolisofParit. IV. 
Whithe ping shuld be to be Merchantz. ref grete ae 
and a poursuite infinite. 1629-39 Sin W. Murz Ps. cix. 
3r Hee.. The poore-man’s right hand..from persute of such 
as wold Condemmne his soule, setts free. 

2. The action of pursuing, chasing, or following, 
with intent to overtake and catch or kill, a fleeing 
object, as a hnuted animal or an enemy, 

urVE O; bh see Curve $6. 1. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Trey 1. t783 So longe laste be pur- 
sute and be chas. ¢1g00 AZelusine 135 The other that 
had be at the pursyewte & chaas of the paynemys. 1 
Powet, Lioyd’s Caméria 81 The Danes fled as sheepe before 
him [Edmund Ironside), but he staied the Pursute by the 
wicked read of the traitor Edric. @x680 Buttza Ren, 
1759) II. 454 He..makes his Escape, and flies beyond 

ersnit of Huon-cries. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 240 All and 

each that passed that way Did join in the pursuit. 1809 

Wetuincton in Gurw. Disf. IV. 565, 1 have been on the 
pursuit, or rather chace of Soult out of Portugal. 1890 S. 


1636 


Lanz-PooLe Barbary Corsairs 1, iv. 5: The Marquis gave 
hot pursuit. : a ‘ 
b. Zn pursuit (of): said of the pursucr; i 
pursuit formerly sometimes of the pursued, = in 
flight. 
as Snaxs. Alids. N. 1. i. 128 My hounds. .Slow in pur- 
suit, 1660 Chas. I's Escape fr. Worcester in Select. fr. 
Hart, Mise. (1793) 379 fitchen uired of his brother Vates, 
what news from Warcester? who told him, that the king 
was defeated, and in pursuit. 168 Fraver Aleth. Grace 
xiii. 270 Like children in pursuit of a painted hutterfly. 1847 
Da Quixcey Span, Afilet. Nun Wks. 18 IIL. 59 In pur- 
suit of some flying game, [they] had wandered far, p 
+3. The action of suing or entreating; a suit, 


request, petilion, instance. Ods. 

€1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 34 Ffor which oppression was 
swich clamour And swich pursnte vn-to the kyng Arthour. 
e400 Destr. Troy 8882 Syn I with prayer, ne with pursuet, 
preset not peraftur. 1455 Paston Lett. J. 361 After long 
pursewts made to the Kyng and his conseill. 1g03-4 Act 19 
Hen. V11,c. 28 Preamble, Meny persones..made instaunte 
& diligente pursuyte..ta his Highnesse, 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. wi. i, Thy Mellida is chaste; Onely to 
frustrate thy pursuite in love, Is_blaz'd unchaste, 1701 
Swiet Contests Nobles & Com. Wks. 1755 Il. 1. 41 When 
n lover becomes satisfied by small compliances without 
further pursuits, then expect to find popular assemblics 
content with small concessions, A a 

4. Law. An action at law; a suit; prosecutton. 
In later use chiefly Se. 

[1349-so Sin T. GReNevitte in Bp. Grandison Keg. (1897) 
1]. 1086 Par queux torceuouses pursutes..vous avetz este 
sovent grevez de cuer.] 1414 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 57/1 To 
graunte me durynge my pursuyte..to walken at large. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Preanible, To have made pursnete 
of theirseverall atteyndersto be reversed. 1575 in 3rd Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Couun. 419/t The lang trubill. the laird of 
Lekky hes sustinet be the persewt of the Erll of Mentcithe. 
r6ss Futeen Ch. Hist. 11. vi. § 26 That pursuit for Tythes 
ought, and of ancient time did pertain to the spiritual Court, 
1678 Sin G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scoi, 1. xvii. § 6 (1699) 
# Such a Criminal pursuit, as was intented, 1737, 5 

MAM@ERLAYNE S¢, Gt. Brit. wu. iv. 375 The Lord Advo- 
cate..concurs in all Pursuits before Sovereign Courts for 
Breaches of the Peace. 1832 Austin ¥urispr. (1879) 1. 
xvii. 417 It is often thought expedient to convert the offence 
into acrime. That isto say the pursuit of it is not left to 
the discretion of the injured party. 

+5. Attack, assault, siege. Se. Ods. 

so Dunpar Gold, Targe 182 Dissymilance scho bad go 
mak persnfe, At all powere to perse the Goldyn Targe. 
1578 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. 1.5.) 1. 152 To 
be ‘stout and deliegent in the persnit of the said castell. 
1590 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WV. 533 For defens of the 
said hurgh in tyme of foreyne persute. a1670 Sracpinc 
Troub. Chas. I (1850) 1. 259 The toun of Edinbrughe. .stellit 
cannonis on ilk ane of thir montis for persute of the castell. 

Il. 6. The action of seeking, or striving to 
obtain, attain, or accomplish something ; search; 
+endeavour, attempt (‘0 do something). 

1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. 0. ii. 142 Paris should ne’re retract 
what he hath done, Nor faint in the pursuite. 1636 W. 
Boswete in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 152, 1 am in dayly 
poursuite of more [Medals]. 1700 Davoen Pal. §& Arc.t, 
294 One sou! should both inspire, and neither prove His 
fellow’s hindrance in pursuit of love. 1711 Appison Sect. 
No. 55 P2 An immoderate Pursuit after Wealth and Riches, 
1836 J. H. Newnan Par, Serve. (ed. 2) 11. xxviii. 395 You 
may hear men talk as if the pursuit of wealth was the busi- 
ness of life. 3 f 

b. ¢ransf. The object aimed at; aim. ? Obs. 
e¢1sgx Mantowe Yew of Afalia 1. iii, Hard-hearted 
father,..Was this the pursuit of thy policy? a1732 Gav 
Fadles 1, xi. 8 Be virtue then your first pursuit. 1742 Grav 
Propertius i. 52 Be love my youth's pursuit, and science 
crown my Age. 

7. The action of following or engaging in some- 
thing, as a profession, business, recreation, etc. ; 
that which one engages in or follows. 

rg2g Wotsey in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 10 That 
expedicion be usyd in my persuts, the pole wherof so 
replenyshyth my herte with hevynes. 2600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 97 Yet ceassed they not to follow the 
pursuite of their impietie in persecuting his happie memorie. 
1774 Buaxe Corr. (1844) 1. 489 Your constitution of mind is 
such, that you must havea pursuit. 1800 Cotguitoun Com, 
Thames Pref, Those..who follow Nautical Pursuits. 1862 
Sin_B, Bron Psycho. Ing. 11. i, 2 In our daily pursuits 
we found much that served to illustrate our former specula- 
tions, 1874 Green Short Hisi. ix. § 1 (1882) 591 The pursuit 
of Physical Science became a passion. 

+8. The pursning or following ont of a plan, 


design, etc. Ods. (replaced by PURSUANCE 4.). 

@ 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 68 Towards the pursuite 
of any worthy design, 1651 Hoaazs Leviath. u, xxiv. 128 
The doing of many things in pursuit of their Passions, 1655 
tr. Com. Hist. Francion x1. 30 He made auswer..in pursute 
of the Instructions which he had received. 

+9. The action of going on with something 
already begun; a continuation, a sequel. Ods. 

1650 Eart, Mono, tr. Senault’s Alan bec. Guilty 103 We 
shall see all these truths in the pursuit of this discourse, 
1668 Owen Exp. Hed. {1790) 1,131 Unless we look.on the 
words as a pursuit of the first promise. 1725 De Foz Voy. 
vound World (1840) 15, 1 return now to the pursuit of our 
voyage. 

+10. Succession, sequence, serial order. 

1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. 1. x. § 10 It is order, poursuite, 
sequence, and interchange of application, which is mightie 
in nature. /6id. xix. § 1 That men may know in what 
order or pursuit to read, 

+ Pursut-te, v. Se. Obs. [In 6 persuite for 
Pursuile, {. prec.: cf. PERsEcUTE.] érans. To 
persecute: = Pursue w, 1,’ 


Psyche Oct. 1 % 


PURSUIVANT. 


1563 Winget Four Scoir Thre Quest. (S.1.5.) 1. 67 We ar 
. lniustlie persuitit, with sa grete rigour, as we war heretikis 
or apostatis, /bid. 95 King Saull.. persuitand the said 
Dauid iniustlie to the deth. 

+Pursui'ter. Oés. Also6 poursuter, [f. as 
prec. vb. +-ER}, or f. pursue, pursuit, after suttor.] 
= PURSUER. 

1sqz Pacer Lei. in St. Papers Hen. VIIT, 1X. 229 The 
poursuters here of these matyers.. hath hene Deformes and 
thAdmiralles Secretarye. 1556 Aurelio § sab, (1608) Bj, 
Love doth not equally love all his pursuiters. 

Pursuivant (pi sswivéut), sd. (a.) Forms: 
4-5 purs[eujaunt, 5-8 purseu-, -sevant, (5 
-syaunt, 5-6 -cyvaunt, 6 -ceu-, -ceva(u)nt, 
-civant, -suiaunt, -siuant, -syvant, 6-7 -snyvant, 
6-8 -sueuant, -vant, 7 -suvant, -sivant); 6- 
pursuivant, (7-8 pour-). Also Se. § pursevand, 
-sewand, -ant, -sephant, -siwant, -syfant, 
-oyfant, 5-6 persevand. [ME. a. OF. for-, 
pur-, poursivant, etc, mod.¥. poursuivant, pr. 
pple. of porsivre, poursutvre ‘to pursue, follow 
after’, also used stibst., = follower, suitor, pur- 
suivant-at-arms, etc.] 

1. Formerly, A junior heraldic officer attendant 
on the heralds; also one attached to a particular 
nobleman. Now, an officer of the College of 
Arms, ranking below a Herald. 

In the English ee of Arms there are three Kings of 
Arms, six Heralds, and four Pursnivants, styled respectively : 
Rouge Croix, Bluemantle, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullis; in 
the court of the Lyon King of Arms in Scotland there are 
three Heralds, and three (down to er six) Pursuivants : 
Carrick, Unicorn, and March (formerly Bute), formerly also 
Dingwall, Ormond, and Kintyre; in the court of the Ulster 
King of Arms in Ireland there are twa Heralds and four 
Pursuivants: Athlone, and St. Patrick nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

€1384 Craucer H. Fame 1321 Pursevantes and herauldes 
That crien ryche folkes laudes. ¢ 1440 Promp. Paro. 416/2 
Purcyvawnte (A. purciwant). 1456 Sia G. Have Law 
of Arms (8.T.S.) 278 [He] has first tane sik a beste..to 

re in his schelde..or in blasoun apon his heraulde or per- 
sevandis brest. ¢rq480 Henayson Alor. Fad, vi. Father 
Wer 49 Ane Unicorne. ane bill in breist he hure, Ane Purse- 
phant semelie, 1 sow assure. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Cam- 
den) 64 1¢ was proclamyd opynly with the nyeece shreffe 
and two harraldes and two pursevanites and a trumpet. 
trae Privy Council Scot. 11. 199 Johnne_ Calder, 
Bute Pursevant. 1583 Rot. Scace. Reg. Scot. XX1. 560, 
1 Robert Campbell, Carrik pursuevant..charged Maister 
Patrik Vaus..to contentand pay. 1607 Dexxer & WessTer 
Sir T. Wyatt Do's Wks. 1873 TL. 85 Send for Heralds, call 
me Purseuants, Wher’s the King at armes? 1 Entick 
London VV. 27 The four pursnivants..are also created 
by the carl-marshal. 1866 Phams, Exncyel. VAM. 24/2 In 
nucient times, any great nobleman might institute his own 

ursuivant with his own hands and by his single authority. 

he Dukes of Norfolk had a pursuivant, called Slanch-dyon, 
from the white lion in their arms. 1902 Hesém. Gas. 24 May 
10/t He held the office of his Majesty’s Unicorn Pursuivant 
for Scotland. ¢ 

b. Also pursuivant at (of) arms. 

1532-3 Act 24 Hen. Vill, c. 13 Any henche man, heralde, 
or purcevant at armes. 1658 Purttirs s. v., The four Pur- 
suivants at Arms are those that attend the Heralds, and are 
called Bluemantle, Rougecrosse, Rougedragon, and_ Per- 
cullis, 1805 Scorr Last Afiastr.1v. xxxii, The pursuivant- 
at-arms, .Before the castle took his stand. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson's Fun, 19 Two Pursuivants at Arms, properly attired. 

+2. A royal or state messenger wilh power to 
execute warrants; a warrant-officer. Ods. 

In Scotland, the heraldic pursuivants usually served sum- 
monses of treason, thus connecting senses x and 2, 

103 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 87 A purce- 
vaunt belonging to my lord the Kinges Chambrelain. 1535 
Covrapats Yer. li. 3c One purscuaunt shal mete another, 
yee one poste shal come by another, to bringe the kinge of 

abilon tydinges. 1569 Nottingham Ree. WV. 132 A pur- 
syuant that brought the proclamasyon, 1600 HoLanp 

ivy xxv. xli, 581 There was a speedie pursnivant or cour- 
rier sent throughout the battailons. 1603 OweN Pembroke- 
shire vi. (1892) 50 These were sent for by lettres by a pur- 
cephant to make their repaire to the Counsell of the marches, 
1628 tr. Camden's Hist. Edis, wv. (1688) 526 Men, taking 
upon them the Authority and Badges of the Queen's Pursi- 
vants, rambled up and down all over England with counter- 
feit Warrants. 1641 Mitton Reform. u. Wks. 1851 111. 67 
To Jet them still hale us, and worrey us with their band- 
dogs, and Pursivants, 1648 Gace West Ind, 206, One of the 
State-Officers, a Pursevant. 1823 Scorr Peveril vi, 1f he 
falls in with the pursuivant fellow who carries the warrant 
of the Privy Conncil. P 

+b. transf. and fig. = ‘messenger’. Obs. 

cusgo tr. Erasmus. Serm. Child Jesus (igor) ro That great 

pursevaunt, Johan Baptist. a 1586 Sipnry 4 read 


GA. Xe 

x Her feet be Purseuants from Cupid sent, With whose 

ne stepsall loues and ioyes conspire. 1631 DEKKER Match 
Mee v. Wks, 1873 1V. 212 Valesse he sent his Purseuant 
death for her. 

8. A follower; an attendant. Also fig. 

1g13 Douctas 2 neis 1x. x. 133 Ane Butes..That_purse- 
vant tofor and squyer had be To Troiane Anchyses, fader of 
Enee, 1845 Loxcr. To a CAé/d xiii, Fear, the pursuivant 
of Hope. 1854 Cot. Wiseman Fabiola i. vi. 167 Proposed to 
be captain of a body of armed pursuivants picked out for 
their savageness and hatred of Christians. 1863 Lonar. 
Wayside Inn. Falcon of Ser Federigo 130 The sole pur 
suivant of this poor knight. 1885-94 R. Bainces Eros 4 
ut sleep, the gracious pursnivant of teil, 
Came swiftly down. 


- 4. A suitor (for a lady’s haud). Ods. rare. 


1523 Sketton Garl. Laurel, Then to this lady and sove- 
rayne of this palace, Of pursevantis ther presid in with 
many a diverse tale, 


PURSUIVANT. 


+B. adj. Pursuing, prosecuting. Obs. rare. 

41577 Sta T. Smitty Comme, Eng, (1609) 92 The party 
pursuiuant giueth good ensignes. 

tPursuivant, v. Os. Forms: see prec. 
(& prec.] ¢vans. ‘To send a pursuivant after; lo 
pursue ; to summon or arrest by a pursalvant. 
Also fig. Hence Purrsuivanting vé/, sé. 

696 Pavuse Undlsh, Tin. Ded. (3663) 17 The late sus- 
pending,.. pursevaating, vexing,..crushing of many learned 


++ Ministers. 2639 Fucter ffoly IVar sv. xxviii. 918 Their 
navie was pursuivanted after with a horrihte none: 
«1662 Heviin Laud (1668) 197 Divers of them had o 

ursevanted for Printing of orthodox Books, 1687 R. 

"ESTAANGE Brief /List. Tones 1. 84 Pursuivanting, Messen- 

ering, Sergeanting, Cooping-up, Squeezing, Rifling, Plun- 

ering, and Oppressing. 2736 M. Davies Athen, Brit. HI. 
199 He was pursevanted up to London..and was committed 
Trisoner to the Fleet, 

Pursy (posi), 2.1 Also 8 purey, 6 poursyo, 
porzy, 6-8 pursie, 7 pureiec, 7-9 pursey. 
[Later form of pursif Pursive, with the ending -if 
reduced to-é, -y as in hasty, jolly, tardy, ete.} 

1. Short-winded, asthmatie, puffy; = Porstve. 

e14go Promp. Parvo. 4:6/2 Purcy, in wynd drawyage, 
¢ardiacus, 1$23 Fitruenn, Husd, § 84 Pursy is a dysease 
in an horses bodye, and maketh hym to blowe shorte, and 
appereth at his nosethrilles, and comineth of colde. 3528 
Paynen Salerne's Regint. D ij, We ought to take good hede 
«that we make not our selfe poursye. 3673-80 Baar 
Aly, P 885 A pursie man, or that fetcheth his ipedth often, 
as it were almost windlesse. 62x Quaxtes Argaius & P. 
(1678) 89 ‘Thy per'd Steeds are pursic, drive away. 2712 
te. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1, 51 Good Medicine to cure.. 
short-winded or pursy Horses. 

2. Fat, corpulent. 

(Due to the close association of short-windedness with fat 
ness, and of this with the notion of a swollen purse or bag, 
as in Pussy n,2] 

3576 Newton Leunie's Complex. (1633) 133 They that 
hee pea very porzy and roa live as eae as they 
that slender bodied. 1607 Watkincton Oft. Glass 1. 
(1664) 9 [He] was grown so pursie, that his fatness would 
not suffer him to fetch his breath. 1774 Gotoss. Nat, 
Hist, xx. (1776) 76 The neck, thick and ‘pursy, is joined to 
the head. 2820 W. Iavinc Sketch Bk. Christm. Day § 30 
A short pursy man, stooping and labouring at a bass-viol, 
so as to show a but the top of a round bald head, like 
the egg of an ostrich. 1862 Caatyte Fredk. Gt. xiv. i. 
(2865) V. 345 An elderly fat gentleman, pursy, scant of breath, 
Jig, 60a Suans, Hae. ut. iv. 1 3 Tn the fatnesse of this 
pursie titnes, Vertue it selfe, of Vice must pardon begge. 
1653 Trare Comm, Neh, t, 9 (1657) 11. 45 Our short legges 
and pursie hearts cannot hold out here. . 

Pursy (pissi), 2.2 [f. Purse sb. +-v,] 

1. a. Of cloth, the skin, etc.; Iaving puckers, 
puckered ; drawn together like a purse-mouth. 

wgga dct 5 & 6 Edw, Vl,e. 6 § 27 Wf..Cloth. .prove either 
pursie, baudy, squatly by Warp or Woof, 1613 J. May 
Declar, Est. Clothing v. a7 The mitl leaues them shame. 
full in cockelles, haudes, pursey, narrower in some places 
than in other. 3835 Wituts Henciliings V1. xxk 234 His 
heavy, oily black eyes twinkled ia their pursy recesses, 
1882 A/rs, Raven's Lempt. 1.4 Her pursy mouth softened. 

b. Of clouds, ? Bagging, swollen; heavy. 

1650 H. Vauanan Silex Sctnt., Datuning a1 The pursic 
Clouds disband, and scatter, All expect some sudden matter. 

2. Having a full parse; nich, wealthy ; purse- 


proud. 

1602 Mannincuam Diary (Camden) 48 One said, yon 
Mr, Leake was verry rich, and fatt, ‘True’, said B, Rei Fi 
persy men are fatt for the most part ', 1839 7vmes 21 Sept., 

heir pursy pride has been signally humbled, 1866 Emer- 
son Lng, Traits, ix, Cockayne Wks, (Bohn) 11.64 ‘The pursy 
man means by freedom the right to do as he pleases. gos 
Daily Chron, 29 Apr. 4/4 We is the precise antithesis of the 
conventional ‘moneyed man’. A less ‘pursey’ man it 
would be impossible to imagine. 

+Purtawnte. Cards. Obs. rare. Also paire 
taunt. [app. f. Pare 54.1 + F. fant so much, as 
much; i.e. scoring as much again as parr-royal. 
For reduction of pair to pur- cf. peroyal = Parr- 
ROYAL] In eribbage, Double pair-royal; four 
cards of the same denomination. 

1688 R. Hote Arnoury itt, xvi (Roxb) 72/1 Cribbidge, 
«The Value of the cards is thus;..a paire Royall is 6, a 
douhle nie Beal ora purtaunteis32, /dfd.72/a Noddy, 
and Cri bidge- oddy... ach person has 3 cards and one 
turned up... They are thus markett,..a paire 4, paire Riall 
12, 2 paire Trunt 24. 

Purte, obs. f, Purtry; obs. Sc. f. Poverty. 

Purtenance (pit/oins), arch. Also 4 
purteyn-, 4-6 purten-, purtynaunce, -ans, 5 
pourtynans, 5-7 purtin-, portin-, porten- 
aunce, -ance, -anse, 7 purt’nance (purten- 
ants). (ME. a. AF. *purtinaunce, with change of 
prefix, for OF. farten-, pertinence (ef. purtinaunt, 
1278, in PERTINENT @. 1) ; thus an earlier form of 
PERTINENCE, Corresp. in vocalization to APPURTEN- 
ANCE, of which in later times it may have been 
taken as an aphelic form.] That which pertains 
or apperiains, or forms an appendage, to that which 
is the principal thing; an APPURTENANCE. 

ti. a. Law.- That whlch pertains or is an 
appendage to a possession or estate. Ods. 

er 


R. Baunne CéArvon. (1810) 253, I Jon Baliol 
Scottis King, I bicom pi man for Scotlond ye With atte 
urtenance pertille, 1432 Kodls of Parlt, ¥, 396/a The 


faner of Helston, with the Lgl of the en tho 


Purtenauncz, 14995 Act 11 Hen. VIT, c. 62 § 1 The Maner 


or Lordshippe of Huntingfield with the purtenauncis in the | 


1637 


Countie of Kent. 1ga5 Lo, Burners Froiss. MW. cxcviil. (R.), 
That the duke of Lancastre shulde have for cuer..all the 
couatrey of Acquitryne, with the purtenaunces, 

th. fig. and gen. = ArvuntEeNAnce 2. Obs, 

vi Lanct. P. Pé. A. tt. 71 To habben and to holden.. 
Wib be purtinaunce of purpatorie in-to ‘e pyne of helle, 
¢3380 Wreur Sef, Ws. 111,198 Po soule with his purte- 
naunses is better pen bo body. cx. Pecock Nepr. it. xiii. 
226 The tabernacle, the temple, alle the yessellis and purte: 
aauncis ther to weren cdeptc hell, 

2. ‘The ‘iawards’ of an animal; = PLveK 56.16, 

ergo Promp, Parv, 430/1 Portenaunce, of a thynge, 
bertinencia, tn plurals excidie, 3§30 Parscr. 2 sips Porte- 
aaunce of a beest, /ressevre, 1832-3 Act 24 dfen. VEEE, C3 
The heades, neckes, Inwardes, urtynaunces, legge 
feete, shal! be counted no parte Giles carcases. i§39 Biece 
(Great) Exod, xii. 8 Se that ye ecate..therof..rost wt fire; 
the head, fete, & purtenance therof. (So 1613; 1885 {R.V.) 
the inwards.) 1592 Lyty Afidas 1. ii, 1 will only handle the 
head and purtenance. 1662 J. Wuson Cheats v. 1, To 
dream .. Of a Calves head, and Purtenants (betokens) a 
Foretnaa, and his Fellows] 1760 Steane 7 Shandy MIT. 
xi, May he be dama‘d in. his heart and purtenance, down 
lo the very stomach | 3868 Brownine Ring & Bh. v. 71 How 
she can dress and dish up—lordly dish Fit fora duke, lamb's 
head and purtenance, 

Purtract, -trai(e)t, -trayt, -e, obs. ff. Pos- 
trait. Purtraio, -tray, -treie, -trey, -e, 
obs, ff. Pontrayv. Purtraiture, -trato(w)re, 
-tra(y)ture, -tre(a)ture, etc., obs. ff. Por- 
TRAITURE. Purtred, -tured, pa. pples. of Por- 
TUKE v. Obs, Purtye, obs. Sc. f. Poverty. 

age (piii-riwlédz). rare. [From next, 
with change of suffix: see -acr.] Applied to the 
contents of a liver abscess, in which there are other 
elements than purulent matter. 

1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxiii, 363 Liver purulage 
has always a peculiar mawkish odour. 

Parulence (piiieri#lins). ad. post-cl. L. 
purulentia, {. pirulent-us PURULENT: see -ENCE. 
Soin Fr] a. The fact of being purulent; the 
formation of pus; suppuration, festering. b. 
Purulent matter, pus, 


1597 A. M. tr. Guillemenu's Fr. Chirurg. 4b/: The pura: | 


lence, or matter, is not eagendred the first daye. 1599 —tr. 
Gabelhoner's Bh, Phyatele 346/2 3 the wounde will yeelde 
no purulence. 57§§ Jounson Dict., Purutence, Purulency, 
generation of pus or niatter, , 

ency (piiieriélénsi). [f as prec.: see 
-ENey.] The quality or state of being purulent. 

1597 Lown CAirurg, (1634) 175 tf with these ulcers there 
be purulency and rottenness, 3661 Loveie //ist. Amine, & 
Min, 115 The gall dropped into the eare with Womans milk, 
helps the purulencie thereof. 373 Aasurunot Ales of 
Dictiv. in Aliments, etc. (R.), Consumptions are induced 
by purulency in any of the other viscera, 1897 4d/Swtt's 
Syst, Med. 11. 773 The nearest approach to purulency. 

ent (pitierizlént), a. [ad. L. purulent. 
u5,f. pis, plir- Pos: see -LenT, So in Fr.J 

1. Consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling pus, 
or corrupt matter; also ger. corrupt, putrid (rare), 

3997 A, M. tr, Guiliemean's Fr. Chirurg. 2 The puru- 
lent matter was suncke to the grownde off the wounde. 
1684 T. Buaner TA. Larth 1. 88 Streams and rivulets of 
sulphurcous liquors, and purulent melted matter. 1733 Swirr 
Salamander 53 Wks. 1755 JI. 1. 77 It spews a filthy froth 
Of matter purulent and rehite’ 1815 Kinay & Se. Entomol. 
xii. (1828) I, 387 Some of the CEstsi regale themselves on a 

urvicnt secretion with which they are surrounded. 1880 

Wy: MacCormac Antisept, Surg. 226 During the whole time 
was ie discharge, 
1611 od Hist. Gl. Brit, 1x. xvi.77 Lord Fauconbridge 
is sent to sound their affections, and to draw the puruleat 
matter to an head. 1727 Pore, ete. Art of Sinking 75 A 
discharge of the peccant humour in exceeding purulent 
metre, 1836 fraser's Mag. XIV. 506 Deal forth assertions 
purulent of slander, ; f 

2. Full of, forming, or discharging pus; sap- 
purating, festering. 

1615 Caooks Body of Mfan 387 If any small braunch of 
these vesselles be broken the Lungs become purulent and 
yeeld matter vp in coup hire 5688 Sourn Serw:. Matt. xxii. 
za (1729) II. viii. 297 ‘fo probe and search a purulent old 
soretothe hottom. 2813 J. Tomson Lect. /nflam. 443 The 
treatment of simple, purulent, or healthy ulcers, 

b. Characterized by or accompanied with the 
formation of pus. 

3834 J. Forres Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 185 Purulent 
infiltration, 3879 Hartan EyestgAt v. 56 Purulent ophthal- 
mia is one of the most dangerous diseases to which the eye 
is suhject. ‘ 

Hence Purulently adv., in a purulent manner; 
Pu'rulentness, purulency. 

1727 Baicey vol. If, furnlentness, fulness of Matter or 
Corruption, a 1834 Coveriwce Notes & Lect. (1849) I. 237 
He shat! be allowed to abuse as much and as purulent! pas 
he likes. 1897 4ddutt's Syst, Aled. 11. 425 Surrounding 
the purvlently infiltrated a my. 

arnlo- (pifie rile), combining form from 
assumed stem of L. pitrul-entus PURULENT. 

1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 285 The.. purulent 
or puruto-fibrioous exudation. 1697, Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
I]. 421 We recognise two forms of dysentery—the purulo- 
gangrenous and the fibrinous or pseudo-diphtheritic. 

Puruloid (piieri#loid), a. Path. [irreg. f. as 
prec. +-01D.] Resembling or having the appearance 
of purulent matter; Pec 

4866 A. Fuunr Princ. Med. (1880) 201 Presenting a puru- 
lent or puruloid appearnnce. #680 Banwet. A nexrisnt 99 
*Cribriform cavities ‘ containing... purdloid matter, 


hor | 


PURVEY. 


tPurvey (pirivel), 5, Also 6 pervate. [f.next.] 

1. The provision of a statute; = Purview 1, 

3883 Act 1 Mary Sess, 1. c.7§ 1 Proclamations should 
have been made, according to the Purvey of the same 
Estatute. 3565 det 8 Z/ia.c. 8 $s Promoters..have..taken 
away by Virtue and Purvey of the said Estatute from divers 
poor Men. their Horse. 

2. An arrangement, provision. rare. 

@ 3538 Mone flow Sergeannt wolde lerne,etc. 70 in Marl. 
£. #, PUNT, 132 He madea good peruaio For euery whit 
5, owne wit, And tooke another waie. 

- The act of providing or supplying; that 
which is provided or supplied; #/. provislone. 

361g Citaruan Odyss, xvit. 216 Those that used to furnish 


that purvey. 1678 Butea Awd. ut. ttt. 771 And when y’ 
are furoish'd with all Purveys, I shall be ready, al your 
service. 


4. A sum provided to mect currenl expenses; for 
specific use see quot. 1908. Jocal. 

3742 Addingham (Cumberid.) Par. Bk., Collected by the 
Church Wardens..two Purveys thro the whole Parish a! 7 
oA, 1794 W. Hurcninson éfist. Cunsberid. 1, aa4 The rate 

by purvey, about gol a year. 1838 Addingham 
(Cumberld.) Har, Bh, 5 purvays Colected. 3839 fbid., 
8 re Colected. 1908 C. C. Hopcson Private Let, 
5 Nov. Ia this county (Cumberland), and it may be in 
others, the county rate used to be levied by "purveys’. A 
Purvey was a sum of £100 and accordin ie dios: £700 or 
geo was required mee Sessions ordered one, two, or 
three purveys to be levied. A certaln sum was fixed against 
each Parish as its contribution to the purvey...'This system 
was found in time to operate unfairly, and in 1810 a special 
Act of Parliament was obtained abolishing Purveys. 

Purvey (péiva:), v. Forms: n. 3-4 por- 
vai(en, -vay(e; 3-5 -vei(en, -vey(e; pur- 
vei(en, -vey(en, 3-6 -val(en, 4-6 -vaya, 4-7 
-vei(e, -veye, -vay, (4-5 Sc. -way, -wey), 5- 
purvey, (6-7 -veigh, -veyghe; 4-6 pourvele, 
-vey(e; 6 poorvey). (/'.é, and Ap. purveyed: 
in 5 Sv. purvat, -vait, -volt, -ved, -vyde, -vyid.) 
B. 4 provel, (fa. pp/e. proveyd, -vyde), 6 Sc. 
provay, fa. pple. -uualt,-wyd. +. 4-5 pervel(e, 
-vey(e. (In all forms befere 1620, 2 was com- 
monly written forv.) [ME. a. AF. por-, purveter, 
purveeir = OF, porveetr, -veotr, -veioir (je porveie, 
fervote), mod.F. pourvoir, = Pr. provestr, Cat. 


| provchtr, Sp, proveer, Vt. proveidere:—L. providére 


to Proving, f. fro- for + vidére to sec. The forms 
in pro-, per-, were assimilated to the L. prepositions. 
In ME, often stressed peerzey.] 

I. +1. trans. To foresee; = Provme v. 1. Obs. 

23340 Hanrote /'salter, Song Moses 42 God gif thai.. 
puruayd thaire laste, that thai myght dye sikyrly. «3374 
Cuavcen Soeth. v. pr. iii, 120 (Camb. MS.) ft by-houeth 
nedes pat thinges bat ben to comyn ben yporueyid. ¢ 1374 
— Troplus wv. 1038 (1066) = goat puructth ae jt is 
to come. i4.. Poe. in Wr.-Walcker 605/36 Provides, to 
purveye, or to see byfore. ? 

b. To see before or in front of one; to have in 
view. Obs. rare—'. 

#3340 Hamrote fsalter xv. 8, 1 poruayd god ay in my 
sight..i puruaid him ay in my syght. 

II. +2. To see to, attend to (something) la 
advance; to order, arrange beforehand ; to fore- 
ordain; to bring (something) about by previous 
planning; = Provipe v. 3. Obs. 

[raga Derrron 1. v. § 2 Qe it cynt tens de purveer lour 
respounse.] 1300 Cursor M. 8311 (Cott.) Pis wark.. pou sal 
it er (other texts, deuise, ordaine] in pi thoght, Thoru 
salamon i sal be wrozght. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xavi, 
(Wycholas) 977 He gert purway..A mangery with ylad 
chere. 1485 (ex Parts & V. 40,1 shal pourueye somme 
Jewels and money for our necessyte. 1523 Dovatas cEneis 
x. ii. 54 To mak reddy for weyr, Purvay thar a hipgey ie 
vyde armour and geyr. 1525 drith Act 33 Hen. Vit in 
Bolton Stat. fret, (1623) 73 According unto the statutes in 
that behalfe purveyed. cc 1548 Have Aron., Hen. VI 13h, 
What vitale was purueyed for this greate enterprise. 

tb. adsol. or rntr. Obs. 

5387 Tazvisa /igden (Rolls) VII. 115 After bis God schal 
purveie (L. prvvidebit Dews}, 1470-85 Maroay Arthur. 
xi. 51 To horsbak wente alt the boost, as Arthur had afore 


purucyed. 

+3. ruér. To take measures, arrange, or prepare 
beforehand. Const. t#/. or chat, Cf. Proving 2. 4. 

€ 3330 R. Baunna CAron. (1810) 74 Pe Norreis {Northern 
people] purucied, todo him a despite. c1440 Gesta Rom, 
2 (Har. MS.) How pat his wif was a bet and which 

urveith in pat day that hire husbond shuld ded. 1543 
bes Beaxeas Freiss. 1. vi 5 Than the quene secretly dy 
puruey to go in lo Fraunce, a 2533 — . Bh. Bt. Aurel. 
(1546) K vb The good emperour pourucyed, that all they of 
his ii Ide depart. 3604 Drayton Owle 1187 In 
mercy, let thy mightinesse ee ransome from this 
eminent Decay. z61a — /’oy-0ld. iti. 213 So nature hath 
puruai’d, that during alt her raigoe The Bathes their native 
power for ener shall retaine, 

+4. rntr. To make provision or adequate pre- 
paration for some eveat or action, or for the supply 
of something needed. Const. for, of (against, #0). 
Cf. Provipe v. 2. O6s. — ‘atl 

¢1qoo Destr. Ti a3 prestly prest 
Cet pberfore. Tis or Gener. Rov 6788 Bot the 
maryrer vp yede Vo purvey of that thei had nede. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 75 That lt may be purveied for by so 
dew meens that [etc.. 1490 Caxton Emeydos xxi. 77 YE 1 
had welt thoughte to have falten in [thts] inconuenyent 
.. I wolde haue purucied therto, rgoa Aazxotpe Cron. 


The unceler..entendyng to ey there 
poet a A Barnet Ab. P 689 To Buruelgh for things 


PURVEY. 


necessarie. 2658 Whole Duty Man Pref. 3 Tis forward to 
purvey for pleasures and delights for us, . 

IIL 6. trans. To provide, furnish, supply 
(something); = Provipe v. 5. a. Const. téoa 
person, etc., or with dative. Ods. or arch, 

c1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 348/97 Heo porueide hire rizt 
feolonliche A poysun, strong i-nou3, For-to ine pis gongue 
child to slen him. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1739 pis false 
mau..poruciede hom gode ssipes & in to pe se wende. 
¢x330 Arth. & Merl. 5566 Ther whiles the clerk Merlin 
Hem hadde y-puruaid a riche in. 2382 Wvetir Gen. xxii. 8 
God shal puruey to hym, my sone, the sacrifice. ¢ 1485 
E, E. Misc. (Warton Cl.) 42 ‘To purway the a plas In 
heywyn todweylle. 1519 Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley 
1.25 bo, purvey us a dinuer..Of alli manner of dishes. 1820 
Scorr /vankoe xliii, Get thy wounds healed,: purvey thee 
a better horse. : ; 

b. (stmply.) Now in reference to articles of 


food, and as the act of a purveyor: cf. sense 9 and 


PURVEYOR 2. 

13.. Guy Warw, (A.) 7941 (E.E.T.S.) 448 ‘ Frende Youn’, 
seyd be king, * Wiltow fi3t for mi bing? Ober y schal an- 
oper puruay.’ 1382 Wyceurr a Cor. vil, 21 We purucyen 
goode thingis, not oonli bifore God, but also bifore alle men. 
cxqz0 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 75 Wherfore a remedy 
puruey in hast, 1576 Fleuinc Panofl, Efist. 228 Being 

rouident in purueying victuals for her nourishment. 1638 
318 R. Corron Adsir. Kee. Tower & The late Queene, Anno 
1567. caused by Warrant of privie Seale a great quantity of 
Becre to be purveyed, transported and sold ta her owne use 
beyond the seas, 1784 Cowper 7Yroc. 619 Such is all the 
mental food purvey’d. 1868 E. Enwaros Raéegh 1. xii. 
234 The provisious..had been excellently purveyed under 
Ralegh's contract. . 

6. To furnish or supply (a person, etc.) with (tof) 
something ; = ProvipE v. 8 arch. 

1ag7_R. Gove. (Rolls) grt pe kyo him porneide of poer 
inou, 313.. Cursor M. 25912 (Fairt.) llkan agh..puruay ham 
wip al ping fare. ¢ 3386 Cnaucer Wife's Prod, sgt But for 
pat 1 was purueyed of a make IT wepte but smal and that I 
vadertake. ¢rqoo Maunpey. (Roxb.) xiv. 62 Pare he re- 
freschez him and puruays him of vitailes. 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 332 Vnto such tyme as he be 
pourveyd of a place. 1508 Kenneoin Flyting w. Dunbar 
465 Had thai bene prouuait (v.7. prowydit] sa of schote of 
gvne..but perile thay had past. rg90 Srexser F, Q. u. iii. 
15 Give no ods to your foes, but doe purvay Your selfe of 
sword before that Blcody day. 1687 Deynen Hind § 2. 
ut. 940 Flis House with all convenience was purvey'd. 1843 
James Forest Days viii, Thence he went back to London, 
was purveyed with a spy [ete.]. 

to. Const. for (a purpose, etc.). Obs. rare. 

e1380 Wreiir Eng. Wks. 386 pat pe clergy was sufficy- 
ently purveyed for lyfelode, 1470-85 Matory Arthur. iii. 

38 Merlin. .said Syr ye must puruey yow for the uourisshyng 
of your child. /3%d. xxviii. 75 Thenne was he [Ryons] woode 
oute of mesure, and purveyed hym for a grete hoost. 

+7. To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
necessary, toequip; = Provipev. 7. Obs. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Sainés xxxviii (Vincentius) 77 Bat gad 
pane purvoit po pat he ferlyt ubeyae pat cumyne mycht be. 
¢1450 Loveticn Graal xliv. 447, We scholeu hem fyndeu 
most besy, And wers I-purveyed in Eche degre Thanne here 
Aftyr that they scholen be. @ 1548 Haut Chron, Edw. (V 
205 b, The erle hoped, and nothyng jesse mistrusted, then 
to be assured and purucyed in that place. : 

+8. refl. (and Zass.), ‘Io prepare or equip one- 
self; to take measures, get ready (/o do something, 
Jor some event); = Provipg v. 7b. Obs, 

@ rag0 Syr Degarre 481 A morewe the justes was i-set, 
The King him purueid wel the bet. Minot Poems 
Ill. x4 He bay 
delay. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 2264 He purveyd hym anon, 
To wend aver the see forme, 2493 Mestivall (W.de W. 1515) 
21 b, Gad sent hym (Pharaoh] a ext warnynge to purvey 
hym before that sholde come after, 

9. intr. (or absol. of sense 5b). To furnish or 
procure material necessaries or the like; to act as 
purveyor (see PurvEYoR 2); ¢sf. to make pro- 
vision for a person, his needs, etc.; = PRrovive v 
g. From 17th c, used chiefly or only of supplying 
victuals, and Sg. tom this, 

e14g0 Generydes 5421, 1 will purvey for you another 
waye, 1480 Caxton Higden vin, ii (Rolls) VIIL. 525 By 
lyceuce of kyng Edward his fader he pourveyed for his 
ayde and helpe. xgrq Test. Eder. (Surtees) V. 56 ‘To th’ 
entent that every of them may pravyde and purvey for 
hymselff win the said halff year, 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1x. 
3o21, 1 [Adam] the praise Yeild thee, so well this day thou 
hast purvey'd. aigex Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 31721 
111. 22: This for his lust insatiably purveys, 1872 YEATS 
Growth Comm, 838 Dautzic reaped great advantages in 
purveying for the troops during the Seven Years’ war. 1888 
Goong Amer, Fishes 44 Frequented..by ten or twelve Con- 
necticut smacks, which purvey for the New York market. 

b. Const. fo. rare. 

crgoo Afpol, Loll. 55 Pe court of Rome. .ordeynib..tray- 
tors of pis world, pat it perucy to be tem ral of aa 
man, 1483 Caxton G, de fa Tour C vij b, A good ensample 
how God purueyeth to them that haue deuocion in hym. 
3796 Burke Let, Noble Ld. 4 Their turpitude purveys to 
their malice. 1878 B. Tavior Deukadion u. iii, Lute and 
lay espoused In adoration that purvey's to sense, 

Purvey-able, a. rare. [f. Purvey v. +-aBLE.J 
+. Provident, foreseeing, prudent. Obs. b. Pro- 
curable, obtainable, 

€3374 Cuaucea Boeth. 11. met. ii, 33 (Camb. MS.) How 
pat uature..flitteth the gouernementz of thinges and by 
whyche lawes she purueyable (L. Jrovida] kepith the grete 
world. 1542 Unate Erasm, Apoph, 1. x1. 286b, And so, 
the oe abandoned, he tooke hym to meates pure 
veiable, 

Purveyal (pisvéral). raves), [f. Pervey v. 


A ion 
bis men tham purvay, Withowten lenger | 


1638 


+-AL.] The action of purveying or supplying; 
purveyance, snpply. 

1887 s/our Glass June 181 What may be called the pur- 
yeyal of lecturers was a task surrounded with difficulties. 
‘Purveyance (pésvél'ins). Forms: 3-4 (5) 
por-, 3-8 pour-, 3- pur-; 3-6 -vea(u)noe, (4 
-ans), 3-6 -via(u)nce, (-ans), 4-6 -vya(u)nce, 
(-a(u)ns); 4 -veyonce, 4-6 -veya(u)nce, 4-7 
-veia(u)nce, 5-6 -voyance, 5- purveyance, (6 
-veigh-, -veygha(u)nee). Also § perveaunce, 
-viance; Sc. perwyans, pourwiance, purweans, 
-wians, (Bcf. ¢1620 commonly with # for 
v.) ([ME. a. OF. por-, purveatse)uce :—L. pro- 
videniia: see PROVIDENCE. Subsequently con- 
formed to the vb. purveeir, pourvoir, PURVEY, as 
¥, purvei-, pourvoyance; in Eng., with shift of 
stress from purvearnce, purrviance, to purvet-, 
purvey ance.) 

+1. Foresight; foreknowledge of and provision 
for the future; = ProvinENcE 2. Ods. 

1297 R, Grove. (Rolls) 9387 Fol hardi he is inou ac al 
wiboute rede, Hastif wipoute porveance, a 1340 Hampote 
Psalter xciii. 8 Fulis withoulen puruyaunce of be tober 
warld. 31340 Ayend. 83 Wyp-oute wyt and wyp-oute por- 
ueyonce.  ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Bocth, v. vi. 83 (Camb. MS.) 
For which it nis nat yclepyd preuydence, but it sholde rather 
hen clepyd puruyaunce [non previdentia sed providentia 
potius dititur| bat bybooldeth from a-fer alle thinges, 1450~ 
Bo tr. Secreta Secret. 17 Thou maist with thi purveaunce 
and forsight helpe thi sugetis. 3567 Zest. //en. Stewart 
130 in Scot. Sat, Poems 1. 43 Qubair Venus anis gettis in 
hir gouernance.. Wisdome is exilit and prudent puruoyauce. 
58x Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 166 Far youth.. 
while it rometh witbout purueyaunce, makes marucilous a 
doe before it will die. & . 

+2. The action of preparing, arranging, or 
ordaining; preparation, pre-arrangement ; ordina- 
tion, direction, government, management; = Pro- 
VIDENCE 13 PROVISION 5d, 2. Obs. 

1300 Cursor Al. 11556 (Cott.) Qua herd euer ani_ slik 
Purueance sa ful of suike. @1330 O/uel 666, & alle winter 
pe king of Fraunce, Lette maken his purueianse, 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 241 He made perviaunce for meytes 
and gales and ober thynges, 1465 Pasion Lett, 11. 
zoo, 1 pray..that ye will make such purveyaunce therfor 
that it may be to myn delyverauuce. ¢ 1485 Dighy ALyst. 
(x882) 111 577 In-to be sete I wall a-pere ffor my gestes 
to make porvyawns, ie 434 in 


a 1580 fveiris of Berwi 
Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) Vi. 299 He had witt of all hir 
Wester to. 


1. 67/2 The citizens of Dublin..made the best purueiance 
they could to defend their citie, 1607 Watkincton Of¢. 
Glass xii. (1664) 132 The sweet sleepe of the senses, The 
fountain of sage Advice aud good Purveyance. 

+3. In full, purveyance of God, divine purvey- 
ance: = PROVIDRNCE 3. Ods. 

€1386 CHaucer Frankl, 1. 137 Eterne god tbat thurgh 
thy purueiaunce Ledest the world by certein gouernaunce. 
1390 Gower Conf. Proj. 1. 23 The hyhe almyhti pourve- 
ance, In whos eterne remembrance Fro ferst was every 
thing present. 1497 Br. Avcox A/ons Perfect. Dij 2 Dis- 
ste ou the puruecaunce of almyghty god haw they shalde 

¢ fedde, 1513 Bransnaw St, Werburge 1. 1902 This yle 
of Ely hy deuyne purueaunce With muddy waters is com- 
pased aboute. aisgs Puirot Exam, & W. (Parker Soc.) 
116 He was..born into this world by the divine purveyance. 

+4. That which is ordained; an ordinance or 
statute, or a clanse in one: cf. Provision sé, 8. 
In quot. 1632 = PuRvIEW 1. Ods. 

[1262 Patent 46 Hen, [1/1 m. 19in Rynter’s Federa (1816) 1. 

ir Diuers ordeinemens, purveauuces, e establisemens fez a 

)xiaford.} 1297 R. Grove, (Ralls) r1007 So pat atte laste 
hii bro3te him fer to T’o makie a porueance amendement to 
do. Imad it was at Oxenford put lond vor taseyte. /did. 
11047 Pe quene was ek bigonde se & pe kinges breperen al 
so, & euere bo3te hou hii mizte pe purueance vndo, a 1300 
Cursor 3M. 11551 He made a purueance in hi, pat mani 
saccles suld it bij, 1433 Rolls of Parlt. VV. 4polx Yhe 
yecrly moste renne in much gretter Dette, oo lesse than other 
purveance wer made. 1513 Ac?s Hen. VIII, c. 4§ 2 Every 
Piece so calendred against the Ordinances and Purveyances 
aforesaid, 1632 Wooens Rights 391 ‘The couat had recited 
the whole purueyance of the act. 

5. The providing or furnishing (of some neces- 
sary), esp. the purveying or Be of victuals. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII, 123 Me made grete 
purveaunce of vitailles for hym. c14q50 SZ. Cuthdert (Sur- 
tees) 1737 Of vitayles pai made na purueance, 2540 Morv- 
sing Vives’ Introd, Wysd, Bvjb, They are greatte and 
lounge purviauace for a lyttell and short lyfe. a 2548 Hau. 
Chron., Hen. V 75 b, He made greate purveighance of all 
thynges necessary for the coronacion of his Quene, 1600 
Hoitann ay, xxit, 439 For purueyance of forage and 
fewell. 1788 Prizsttey Lect, Hist. wv. xxxi. 233 The way 
of collecting the rents, both in money aud purveyances of 
victuals, &c, 1864 Burton Scot Aéy, I. iii. 119 All along 
the coast..there was busy baking of biscuits and purvey- 
aace of provender, 

6. spec. The requisition and collection of pro- 
visions, etc., asa right or prerogative ; esp. the right 
formerly appertaining to the crown of buying 
whatever was needed for the royal household at a 
price fixed by the Porveyor, and of exacting the 
use of horses and vehicles for the king’s journeys. 

31439 Rolls of Parl, V. 32/2 Thabuse of the said pur- 
yeaunce. 1475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 40 He rewardid fifty 
thousaude sak wolle for perveauace. 1483 Caxton Cato 
dvb, Therfore she counceylled unto the Mogine, the he 
sholde make pourueaunce and store of it. 1601 I’. TATE 
Housch, Ord, Edw, U1, § 47 (1876) 29 A vallet of mestier 


1386 J. Hooker Hist, rel. in Holinsked | 


PURVEYOR. 


urveiour of ale, who shal make the puryeiance of ale. 16a 

avies Why Ireland, cte. (1787) 189 He established the 
composition of the Pale, in lieu of purveyance and sess of 
soldiers. 1668 E. Cnampertavne Pres, $2. Hug, (1669) 113 
The King by his Prerogative hath had at all times the Rights 
of Purveyauce or Pre-emption of all sorts of Victualsneer the 
Court. 1765 BLACKSTONE Comm, 1. viii. 288 By degrees the 
powers of purveyance have declined, in foreign countries as 
well as our own. 1776 Apam Smitn JV, Mau. ii. 1. 477 
Great Britain is..the only monarchy in Europe where 
the en of purveyance has been entirely abolished, 
1875 STUBas Const. //ist. 11. xvil (1877) 538 The prerogative 
of purveyance included, besides the right of preemption ol 
victuals, the compulsory use of horses and carts and even 
the enforcement of personal labour, 

“+7. That which is purveyed; a supply, stock, 
provision (of victuals, arms, or other necessaries), 
Cf. Provipence tb, Oés. 

a@ 1300 Cursor AY, 11677 Vr water purueance es gan, 
3386 Cxaucra Frankl. 7. 176 A gardyu..Iu which that 
they hadde maad hir ordinance Of vitaille and of oother 
puruciance. ¢ 1470 Henry I adlace vit. 1004 Breid, ayliand 
wyn, with othir purweans, 31523 Lo, Berners Froiss. 1. 
vi. 5 Ina nother ship they had put ali theyr purucyaunce, 
tg99 Nasne Lenten Siugé 6 How Yarmouth .. should 
--supply her inhabitants with pleatifull purueyance of sus- 
tenance, 

tb. An armed force fitted ont; armament; 
array. Obs. rare. 

er R. Baunse Chron, (1810) 125 The 3ere next on 
hand 3ede pe Kyng of France To pe holy land, with his 
purneiauce. ¢1q00 Laud Troy Bk. 5734 He scholde with- 
oute distaunce Come with alle his puruyannce, That were 
lefft with-Inne the walles, 

Hence Purvey‘ancer 2otce-wd., purveyor. 

1800 CoLzaiwce Piccoton:, un. xiv, Did the Duke make any 
of these provisos..when he gave you the office of army 
purveyancer? 

+ Purvey ant, «. Obs.rare. [f. Purvey v.+ 
-ANT.] Foreseeing, provident. 

1422 tr, Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 138 Akynge..sholde he 
Purveyaunt aud Pensyle of thynges that may come aftyr- 
warde. /6%d. 234 Who-so hath the voice meene betwen 
grete and smale, he is wise, Purueyaunt, veritable, 

Purveyed (-véd), p9/.a. [Lf Purverv. + -ED1,] 

lL. ppl. adj. + a. Pre-arranged, foreordained. +b. 
Equipped, prepared. o. Furnished, provided. 

1390 Gower Conf. ILL, 141 Practique..techeth hou and iu 
what wise Thurgh hih pourveied ordinance A king schal 
sette in governance His Realme. 1435 Rolls of Partt. 1V. 
491/1 Wherfore, like it to your purveyed discretions, to 
pray [ete.]. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur 11. 1x. 86 But syr are ye 
purueyed, said Merlyn, for to morne the hooste of Nero... wille 
sette on yow. 1523 Ln, Bernens Froiss, I, xxxii. 146 We 
be uat as nowe purucyed to gyue you a full answere. 

+2. pa. pple. Purveyed that, provided that: see 
Proviben II. Oés. 

1398 in Rymer Federa (1709) VIII. 61/x Purvait that 
Heritages on bathe the Syds stand in the fourme and vertue 
as is compris’d within the Trewes. 1447 Rolls of Parit. 
V. 1385/1. Purveied also, that noo man havyng any Graunte 
of,.the King..of any Castels. . bee stopped or prejudiced. 

Purveyer, Purveyeress: see PURVEYOR. 

Purvey‘ing, vé/. sé. [f. Purvey v. +-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb PuRVEY. 

+1. Foreseeing, foresight ; providence, prudence. 

¢ 3374 Cnaucer Troylus ww. 958 (986) If ther myght ben a 
variaunce To wrythen out fro goddes purucynge. 1382 
Wyeutr Prov. x.23 Wisdam forsothe is to a man purueing 
[1388 Wisdom is prudence to a man). 

+2. Preparation, arrangement, management; = 
PURVEYANCE 2. Ods. 

1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.)8170 Than he lete make purveing 
.-Iuto Ynde to take werre on hond. 1644 Mitton Areop. 
27 ‘That which others have tak'n so strictly, and so unalter- 
ably into their own purveying. A : 

3. The providing or procuring of supplies; 
foraging; = PURVEYANCE 5, 6. 

3552 Hutoet, Purueyghinge of corne or grayne, /rumenza- 
tio, 1623 Cockeram, Lignation, a hewing or pe of 
wood. r80q Gitiesete in Duncan WVelson (1806) 220 The 
attention paid..to the victualling and purveying for the 
fleet. 2852 Miss Yonce Casueos (1877) 1. xxviit. 235 His 
own hauschold had neither wages, clothes, nor food, except 
what they obtained by purveying, in their case only a 
licence to rob. : 
Purvey ing, f//. a. [f as prec. + -INc 2) 
That poe : that manages the provisioning. 

1789 B. Rusx Bed. Eng. 7o The union of the purveying 
and directing departments of hospitals in the same persons. 
.Purveyor (pisvéio1). Yorms: sce below. 
[a. AF. purveiir, -our,=OF. por-, pur-, potr-, pro- 
veor, -veour, -v(eeur, ~voieor (13th c. in Godef.), 
in mod.F. pourveyeur, agent-n. from OF. porveeir, 
mod.F. fourvoir: see PunvEy v. and -orn. The 
forms in Zro- were assimilated to L. providére. 
Orig. stressed purveour, whence purveour, pu'r- 
vior; later conformed to purvey as purvey'or. | 

A, Illnstration of Forms. 

a.l 4 purveir, -vaour, 4-5 pur-, pourveou'r. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 4607 (Cott.) Do gett hg a god purueur 
(¥. puruaour, G. purueour). /b/d. {see B. 1}. 1390 Pourveour 
(see B. 3]. 1448 Purucour {see B. 1). 
a2 4 porveyou'r, purveyowr, -va(y)our, 4-7 
-veyour, -€, 5-7 -veiour, -e, -veior, (7 pour- 
veyour, -veyor), 6- purvey‘or. 

1340 Ayend. 100 He ys wader, he is diztere and gonernour 
and porueyour to his mayne. ¢1375 Cursor M. 4337 (Fairl.) 
oseph pat noble purnayour. a@1430 /id. 11003 (Laud) 
Right was that the purveyoure Shuld come by-fore the 


PURVEYOR. 


Sauyoure, tgqa Uoart Evasus. Apoph. 287 Pompeius 
heeyng declared in woordes & in title the purvelour of corne, 
xgga in Feuillerat Revels Q. E7iz, (1908) 164 As the purveior 
compounded. 1585 Aap. SAnovs Serm. on Matt. xxi. 12 
§ 13 Gad is no purueyor for.theeues and robbers. . 1653 
Horcaort Procopius tt. 64 The Pourveyor of the expence of 
the army. 1658 Pitiirs, Pourveyour,..an Officer of the 
King, or other great personage. 

a3 4-3 purvyour, 5 -viowre, 5-6 -viour, 6 
vior, Sc. -vyar. 

1399 Lanai. Rick. Redelts wv. 13 To paic be pore peple 
pat his puruyours toke, withoute preiere at a parlement. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 4317/2 Purviowre, provisor, procurator. 
148 Haut Chron, flen, VT 261 Like a spedy purvior, 
whiche slacketh not tyme, 1569 Nottingham Ree. VV. 132 
Gevyn..to the Quea of Scottes purvyar ij s. 

8. 4 purvayer, 5-7 -veier, -veyer, 7 pur-, 
pourvoyer. 

€1378 Cursor AY. 13208 (Fairf.) ree is he calde cristis 
puruayer, £1449 Purueier [see B.2]. 3579-80 Nort 
Plutarch, Marius (1893) Hil. 217 Purveyer for all necessarie 
provision, 1600 J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa 1. 8: They haue 
certaine Caters and puruciers aun them, 1666 J. Davies 
Hist. Caribby Isles 186 The Carribbians were as it were the 
Pourvoyers of the French, 1683 Afol. Prot. France iv, 27 
His Parvoyer could find no room for him in the Castle. 

y 4-5 provyour, -wyour, -weour, -wour, 
-uour, -wor, -wer. 

1377 Lanai. #. PZ. B xtx. agg My prowor & my plowmaa 
Piers shal ben on erthe [v,7”. proweour, pourveour, prowyour ; 
2393 C. xxtt, 260 prowour, prouuur), 1387 Provyour [see 
Br). ¢1449 Pecock Ref. rv, viii, 468 Crist..oure beest 
prower ordeyned al that was best for us to haue, 

B. Signification. 

+1. Onc who makes preparation or prearrange- 
ment; a manager, director, steward, Ods. 

1300 Cursor M. 4337 (Cott.) Joseph, bat was god purueur 
4 ene ream A dai he went in to gins 1387 

REVISA igden (Rolls) VIII. 147 As it were to pe comoun 
\ aa of alle (L. communi cunctorum provisori|. 1448 

en. VI ia Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) J. 398 For ij. 
purueours either of theym at .vj.d, by day, 

2. One who procures or supplies anything neces- 


sary, or something specified, /o or for others. 

In commercin? use; One who makes it his business to 
ae or supply victuals, etc., esp. one who provides 
ancheons, dinners, etc, on a large scale or for a large 
number; also in such denominations as ‘ Purveyor to their 
Majesties’, or ‘to the Royal Household’, ' Universal Pur- 
veyor’, etc. 

1340 [see A,a*}, £1449 Pecock Kefr. 468 The wijsist pur- 
neler and tendirist louver, 1§70-6 Lamoaanor Peramd, Aent 
(1826) 461 This man served the parson as Purveyour of his 
poultric. 1635 vo Embl.v vi. 14 (1718) 269, I love the 
seas she is my fellow-crenture, My careful purveyor: she pro- 
vides me store, 1725 Du For Voy. round World (1840) 312 
The Spaniard..was their guide himself, and their purveyor 
nlso, 1815 W. H. Trevann Seribbleomania 127 b, Mr. Alling: 
ham has not proved himself an indolent purveyor for the 
dramatic corps. 1875 Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) ILI. 240 A shoe- 
maker, or perhaps some other purveyor to our bodily wants, 
1891 Daily News 15 July 3/3 Mr. Morton moved to reduce 
the vote hy so/. allowance to the purveyor of lancheons. 

b. An official charged with the supply of 
requisites or of some necessary to a garrison, army, 
city, or the Jike; + in quots. 1787-91 an officer who 
ptovided timber for the navy oes. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 68, I fynde by hys bokes of hys 
purveours how yn every castelle, forteresse, and cyte or 
towne he wolde hafe grete providence of vitaille. 1601 Hot- 
Lann Pliny 1.175 To heare of the Treasurer and purveiour 
ee of the arinie in Armenia, 1787 G. Waite Se/dornei, 

he oaks of Temple and Blackmoor stand high in the 
estimation of purveyors, and have furnished much naval 
timber. 1791 Guerin Forest Scenery 1. 22 Besides these 
ancient officers of the forest, there is one of later institotion. 
+eHo is called the purveyor, and is appointed by the com- 
missioner of the dock at Portsmouth. Ilis business is to 
assign timber for the use of the navy. 1809 WatuncTon 
Let, 13 Dec. in Gurwood Desf. V. 365 The usual allow- 
ances, which the Purveyor General of the British Army 
will pay. 1868 E, Eowaros Ravegh I. xii. 232 Both Essex 
and Rialegh acted as purveyors of the fleet. 1883 Fortn. 

Rew. July 122 The Purveyor-in-Chief was to furnish every- 
thing required for the hospitat service. 

3. A domestic officer who made purveyance of 
necessaries, lodging, transport, and the like for the 
sovereign (4ing’s or gucen's purveyor), or for some 
other great personage. Also ¢rans/. one who exacts 
supplies or contributions, Now //ist. 

[1360 4et 36 Edw. Jif, c. 2 oe fe heignous noun de pur- 
veour soit chaunge & nome achatour.] 31390 Gowza Cony 


Il. 194 He is overal A pourveour und an aspie, 1399 [sce 
A.a.*}. 14.. Moe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 581/17 Zxacior, a Pur- 
uyour, 1 


oan Well 189 Asa purveyour goth be-forn to 
takyn an jn for his mayster. a xs92 Gacene Yas. /V.1n1. ii, 
I must needes haue your maisters horses... am the Kings 
Purueyer, and I tell thee I will have them. 1656 Biouxt 
Glessogr., Purveyor, an Officer of the King or other great 
Personage, that provides Cora and other Victual for the 
house of him whose Officer he ts. 1821 Scorr Kenilw. xxv, 
The Queen's es had been abroad, sweeping the 
farms and villages of those articles usually exacted during a 
royal Progress, 1875 Stuans Const, Hist. 1. xvi. arg The 
hated name of purveyor was [1360] to be exchanged for that 
of buyer, 
Hence Purvey‘oress, 2 female purveyor. 
1611 Corcr., Pourruyense, a Pronideresse, or 
urview (pa1viz). Forms: 5 purveu, -vewe, 
§-7 -vieu, 6 -vew, 7- purview. fa. AF. for-, 
purven, purview provided = OF, porveu ( = Olt. 
proveduto), in mod.F. pourvit, pa. pple. of porveeir: 


seePunvey). Theword was used in the AF. statutes 


neyeresse. . 


-materially produced of bloud. 


1639 


(a) in the pies purven est it is provided’, to 
introduce that which is provided or enacted hy 
the stalute, and (4) in the phrase purvers gue ‘ pro- 
vided that’, to introduce a special proviso, condi- 
tion, or saving clause; hence as csh., the clause so 
introduced, the provision or proviso, 

(a) t275 Aci 3 Edw. 7, c. « Purven est que aul y vengae 
manger, herbiger, ne gisir en meson do religion, al cust de 
la meson. Ibid, Et est porveu que les poinz avaundiz lient 
ausl hien nos Conseillers, come autre gent. 

(6) 1377 Ac? « Rich, //,c 15 Purveue tontfoitz que les 
dites gentz de seint eglise ne se tiegnent deinz les egtises ou 
banetuaries par fraude ou collusion, 1423 Acta ffen. VJ, 


c. tx Purveux toutfoitz que laverrement soit recet par nostre 


St le Roy que le Capitain est en plein vie.) 

1. The body of a statute, following next after the 
preamble, and beginning with the words ‘ Be it 
enacted’; the enacling clauses; that which is pro- 
vided or enacted by a statule; hence, the provision, 
scope, or intention of an act or bill. 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 468/1 Noo purvewe, provision, ne 
other thyng in this present Parlement made,..ia any wise 

hurtyng..vnto the Abbes and Convent aforeseid. 1533-4 
Act a5 Fen. Vili c. 17 § 11 Provyded also that yf any 
person or persones hereafter..doo contrary to the purvew 
and remedy of this Acte. 41677 Have Com. Law ut (1716) 51 
Many Times the Purview of na Act is larger than the Pre- 
amble or the Petition: and so ‘tis here: For the Body of 
the Act prohibits all Appeals, 1706 Puituies (ed. 6) s. v., 
‘Thus a Statute is suid (o stand upon a Preamble and upon 
a Purview. 31850 Grapstone Gieant. V. xlv. aco We will 
assume then that the Statute intended ..to inelude in its pur- 
view ali the circumstances of the consecration of Parker. 

tb. A provisional clause; a proviso. Oés. 

1442 Petit. for Ld. Scrop in Rolls of Parlt. V. 4t, 42 
Ensuyngly uppon which endosement was added a clause of 
Purven, ia this fourme that foloweth. Purveu toutz foitz, 
ee si trove soit a present [etc.]. 1455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 309/t 

‘oo alwey that Richard erle of Salisbury. .be not in eny wise 
by force or colour of this purvieu_or exception hurt. 1755 
eos Purview, proviso, providing clause. {With quot. 

rom Hale, a 1677 above.] Eo 

2. By extension, The scope or fimits of any 
document, statement, scheme, sabject, book, or Lhe 
like; the porpose or intent; also, the mange, 
sphere, or field of a person’s labour or occupation. 

1788 Maoison Federalist (Webster 1828), In, determining 
the extent of information required in the exercise of a parti. 
cular authority, recourse must be had to the objects within 
the purview of that authority. 1811 Knox Corr. w. Febd 
(1834) 11. 30 Christianity..takes mankind as it is, and, in its 
purview, leaves out nothing. 1881 J.G. Fires Lect. Leach, 
(ed. 3) 38 If we seek to classify the objects of instruction, so 
far as they lie within the purview of a school-teacher, 1884 

. Suaaman fist. Swearing i, 12 Questions that have 


| 


PUSH. 


The termination by suppuration is that process in acimal 
bodies, by which the matter of sores or pus is furmed. 1866 
A. Fur Princ. Aled, (1880) 240 Pus is opaque, fess viscid 
than mucus,..and in water sinks 10 the bottom. 

fig. 1831 A. Foustanqua Zag. under Seven Admin. (1837) 
Tl. x05 A William infuses spirit of Reform, as a George.. 
would have infused pes of Boroughmoogery. 

b. affrid, and Comé., as pus-cell, -corpusele, 
-production, -serum; pus-containing, -forming, 
-like, -producing adjs. 

B45. uoo Die, Liver ii, 58 It would seem, that cancer- 
cells, like pus-globules, usually, if not always, become arrested 
in tho liver, and do not through to become the germs 
of cancerous tumors in other organs, J6id. 89. 1873 Kotre 
Phys, Chem. 169 The pus-corpuscles are spherical irregulac 

ies about '/2g09 to '/s299 of an inch in diameter. 1873 
T. H. Gazan /atrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 247 The extent of pus- 
formation will depend upon the severity of the inflamma- 
tory process, 1876 Clin, Sec. Trans. 1X. 177 Discharge 
fess in brine! and more pus-like, 1879.54, George's fosf. 
Rep. 1X. 432 Disintegrated pus-cells, 1899 Albutls Syst. 
fed. VIL. 279 The pee cavity extended withia two centi- 
metres of the apex of the frontal gyrus. 

Pusane, pusen, pusea, variants of Pisane, 
Pesca (vinegar-water). Puscle, puscull, pusel, 
-oll(e, obs, ff. PustuLe, PoceLyz. 

+ Pusesoun, erron. obs. form of Poraown 56. 

21330 Roland & V.a97 And of be smoc of pat toun, Mani 
takeb per of pusesonn, And d yep in michel wo, 

Puseyism (piszijic'm). [f. the name of Dr. 
KE. B, Pusey, 1800-82, professor of Hiebrew and 
Canon of Christ Charch al Oxford + el A 
name given by opponents to the theological and 
ecclesiastical principles and doclrines of Dr. Pusey 
and those with whom he was associated in the 
‘Oxford Movement’ for the revival of Catholic 
doctrine and observance in Lhe Church of England 
which began about 1833; more formally and 
courteously called Tractarianism. Now little used. 

Dr, Pusey's initials were appended to No, 18 (ar Dec. 
1833, on Fasting) of the Tracts for the Times, and, of the 
ninety, seven were written ly him. His academic and eccle- 
siastical position gave great weight to his support of the 
movement, and specially associated his name with it, 

1838 Steacino in Zss. 4 7. 1, (1848) cvii, Calvert..an 
Oriel man, a contemporary and friend of Froude’s, but quite 
opposed to Puseyism. 180 Mas. Can. Witson Listener 
in Oxford vi. 17% The acquilescence..in even the eateroal 
peculiarities of Puseyism. 1843 Carivir Past & Pr. 
xv, (1891) tor O Heavens, what shall we say of Puseyism, in 
comparison to Twelfth-Century Catholicism? 1871 R. I. 
Hutton £ ss, |. 424 Puseyism is very far from being at one 
in principle with Romanism. It is only a conservative 


| movement towards ancient doctrine—while Komanism has 


influenced the mind of the writer in considering the purview 


of his book. 
3. Influenced by View: Range of vision, physical 


| or mental; outlook ; range of experience or thoaght; 


contemplation, consideration. 

1837 Ricwaroson Dict., Purview, the view forward: the 
forecast, the contemplation. 1859 Hetrs Friends in C. 
Ser. 1. I. viii. 247 There is a delusion, too, in this width of 
purview. You see the extent of horizon, but do not make 
outthe roads, 1875 Emerson Lett. § Soc. clims, Inspiration 
ix. 222 A glimpse, a point of view that by its brightness 
excludes the purview, is granted, but no panorama, 1881 
Daily Tel. 31 Jan., How was it that none of these facts 


seem to have come within the purview of her Majesty's | 


Office of Works? 1904 S. J. Wevman Addess are xxii, 
In a twinkling she was hidden by the turn {of the road] 
from the purview of the castle. : 

+ Purvision, obs. variant of Provision, influ- 


enced by PURVEY. 

1583 Foxn 4. § AV. 2080 Letters..from the Pallatine of 
Vilna and the Kyng of Poole offering them large curtesie. 
This puruison (/ater edd. puruision] valooked for, greatly 
reuiued theyr heauye spirites. _ . 

| Purwanah, parwanah (peiwini). Zast 
ind. Also 7 pher-, 8-9 per-; 7-8 -wanna, 8-9 
-waonnah,9-wanah,-wunah. [a. Urdii and Pers. 
sly parwanah, 1 royal patent or diploma, 
warrant, commission.] A letter of authority; an 


order, licence, pass, 

168x Sia W. Havers Diary 10 Oct. (1887) I. 34 If we did not 

rocure a Pherwanaa from the Duan ecca to excuse us 
rom it. 1693ia J.T. WHeetaa Madras in Old 1, (1861) 
J. 281 (Y.), Lgmore and Pursewavkum were lately granted 
us by the Nabob’s purwannas, 1764 dan, Reg. 191 The 
late perwannahs. .grantiog..exemption of all duties..shall 
be reversed. 1800 A/ isc, Tracts in Astat, Ann. Reg. aso/2 
My servant returaed .. with the Rajah’s acknowledgment 
of my letter, and a purwannah or pass through his dominions, 
writtea la the ancient Hindu character. 1849 E, B.Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 218 note, One of these officers..signed a oi 
w4nah for a merchant to transport goods through Sindh to 
CAbul free of toll. 

Purwinkle, -wynkle, obs. ff. Pernwink.e 2, 

Pury, a. Ods.: see Purey, rotten, patrid, 

Pus (pos). /ath.- Also 8 puss. fe L. pis, stem 
pir-, viscous matter of n sore: ef. PuRULENT.] A 
yeliowish-white, opaque, somewhat viscid matter, 

rodoced by suppuration; it consists of a colour- 

less fluid in which white corpuscles are suspended. 

gx R. Coprano Galyen's Terap. a F ij b, 1. TES 
t ett vs that pus or suppuracyon is made w! some 
putrefaction, 1651 N, Biccs New Disp. 243 The Pus is 
1725 Brndley's Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Ulcer, A puss or corruption which retards the consoli- 
dating of the parts. 18123 J. THOMSON Leet. inflam. 123 


a principle, a life, an idea of its own, 1893 Liopon, etc. 
Life Pusey 1. 139 Te was Br paredt ae SOE the year 1840 
that the use of the word‘ Puseyism ' me widely populas. 

So Pu-seyist = Pusxvitz; also Puseyi'stio, 
Puseyi'stical aays., of or pertaining to the Pusey- 
ites or Paseyism, (All hostile terms.) 

1849 Eclectic Rev. Jan. XXV. 27 Alloyed with..general 
posyetice religious leaven, 1850 Mas. Daowsine Lett. 
13 Nov., Robert says it is as well to have the eyeteeth 
and the Puseyistical crisis over together. 1864 Weastza, 
Puseyistic. 1870 Srunceon Treas. Dav. Ps. xzxi. 6 More 
than Romanists and Puseyists deserve. 

Puseyite (pis-ziit). [fas prec.+-1Te.] A 
follower of Pusey; a supporter or promoter of 
the Oxford or Tractarian Movement: see prec. 

4838 Waatery in Zi7¢ (1875) 163 Oxford. has at present 
two-thirds of the steady reading men, Rabbinists, ie, 
Puseyites. 1839 Lo. Biacnzoan Let. at Jan, I heard the 
words 'Newmanite' and ‘ Puseyite’ (a new and sonorous 
compound) from two passers-by. 1890 Disaanut Let. 16 Nov. 
In Corr. w. Sitter (1886) 250 Riding the high Protestant 
horse, and making the poor devils of Puscyites the scape- 
pots, * ~ 

b. alirid. or as ady. 

a18&7 J. B. Watra la Newman 4 fol. ik. (1904) 90/1 The 
most es and influential member of that msagaen called 
the Puseyite party. 83x Dicxens Heuseh. Was. Xmas 
No, 5 A spruce young Puseyite Curate. 

Hence Puseyitical a. = PUSEYISTICAL, 

1844 E. FrrzGzrarp Lett. (1889) J. 139, 1 have exercised 
the children’s minds tly on the doctrioo of Puseyitical 
reticence. 1845 Buchelor Albany (1848) 5 A man of much 
learning, eccentric habits, and Puseyitical opinions. 

Push (pus), $6.1 Also 6 pussh(e, 6-7 pushe, 
8 Sc. pouse. [f. Pusu v.: ef. F. pousse (15th c.).] 

1, An act of pushing; a continued application 
of force or pressure to move n body away from the 
agent; a shove, thrust. In early quotations, A 
blow, stroke, knock (o6s.). 

rg82 Sranvnuast Aencis uw. (Arb.) 59 
wroght twibbil in handling Downe 
doors,..A hroad gap yawning with theese great 


Pyrrhus with fast 
with pealing thee 
es is 


opned, 1613 Puscuas Pilgrim 1. x. (1614) 155 Here 
might see the strong walls shaking and falling, with 
the es of the yron ramme. 1692 Duypen Clecwrenes en 


When his spacious hand Had rounded this hoge ball 
Earth and Seas To give it the im and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss. 171x Avotson Sect. No. 47 ? 3 She 
gives him a Push with her Jiand In Lag eg calls him | 
impudent Dog. «1796 Burns Assw. £f. /r. Tatlor - I 
f 


gi'e their wames a random pouse. 1841 Laxa Arad. 
(Rekig) a a at the edge of the well, he gave him a push 
and tw im into it. Manch. Exam, 2 Sept. 5/1 


Leis he edge of ice, and..it needs but a push 
Leta sts Rito ie alt below. 4 7 
b. sfec. in Billiards. A stroke in which the ball 


is pushed instead of being struck with the cue, or 


PUSH 


in which the cue, the cue hall, and the object hall 
are all in contact at the time the stroke is made ; 
also, in Cricket and Golf, a stroke in which the 


ball is pushed instead of being hit; a push-stroke. 
21873 ‘Cavenoisu’ & Bennett Billiards 309 Push strokes 
may be divided into the half-push and the push. 1893 
Daily News 16 Mar. 5/ 5 He would... prohibit what is calle 
the ‘push',and he wonld enact a rnle hy which the red ball 
on being put down froin the billiard spot during a break 
should be placed on the pyramid a 
ce. fig. An exertion of inflacnce to promote a 
person's advancement by one who is ‘at his back’. 
1655 Lp. Norwicn Let. x June in Micholas Papers 
(Camden) 11, 318, I shall say much more to yeu..concem- 
ing this pnshe (give me leave soe to call it). For whoe is 
there y' now pnsheth not for his interest? 1793 Carr. 
Bentinck in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) INL. 48 Your 
Lordship will judge whether in this you can give mea push, 
1889 Century XXXVI, i. It is money or ‘push’ which 
secnred the place that shonld have been awarded to merit. 


2. A thrust of a weapon, or of the horn of a 


beast. Also /ig. 

1577 Hounsugo Chron. U1. 1835/2 At the Tourney .xij. 
ata, wyth the sword, three pnshes with the pnnchion 
staffe, 1589 Late Voy. Sp. & Port. 27 Being charged by 
ours..they stood..enen to the push of the pike, in which 
charge and at the push, Captaine Robert Piew was slaine. 
1590 SPENSER ¥, Q. 1, tii, 35 So great was the pnissance of 
his push, That frein his sadle quite he did him beare, 1641 
Mitton Animady, ii, Wks, x851 III. 209 Repaire the 
Achelaian horne of your Dilemma how you can, against the 
next push. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4966/2 He Attack'd the 
Enemy with push of Bayonet, 1849 James Woodman iv, It 
was nothing bnt push and thrust, 1849 Macauray //ist. 
Zeng. vii. 11. 170 He.. will not suffer them to ga on a hnnt- 
ing party, where there would be risk of a push from a stag’s 
horn, 1907 Athenzum 13 July 47/2 ‘All the fine pushes 
were caught in the weed,’ or hide, of the shields. 

+3. An attack, a vigorous onset. Also fig. Os. 

1563 Gotpinc Cesar ut xix. (1565) 77 They were not able 
te ahyde one pnshe [uuwnr tapetunt} of us, hnt by and b 
tonrned their backs, 1672 Wvenurriry Love in Wood 11.1, 
1 will not stay the push, Theycome! 1677 Ear Orrery 
Art of War 27 If the Push be vigorous, ail the Resistance 
considerable, 1691 Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) I. 264 The 
Trish army consisted of near_30,c0o men, and ‘twas beleiv'd 
would iy one push. 1978: Cowrer E.xfost. 706 The push 
And feeble onset of a pigmy rush. 1800 Hist. Jnd.in Asiat. 
Ann. Keg. 24/2 The Major determined..to make one pnsh 
at them, that their escape, at least, might be prevented. 

4. An effort, a vigorous attempt; a tarn, bout, 
*go’; chiefly in phrases af one push, at the first 
push, to make a push (al, for, fo do something), #por 
the push. Now rare. 

1596 Nasug Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) IU, 40 Many 
men that are able to pay their debts doo not..pay them 
presently atone push, 1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks, 
1851 11, xo Exaet Reformation is net perfited at the first 

ush, x192x Perry Daggenh. Breach 80 A great Number of 

ands..wanting to make a Push as it was eall'd, to turn 
the Tides out of the Levels. 1737 Bracken Farriery impr. 
(1757) 11. 168 All their Art cannot make a thick-winded 
Horse run as long Pushes as one with..a better Wind. 
1746 Cuesterr, Let, 8 Feh,, He [Demosthenes]. .at last nade 
his strong push at the passions of his hearers. 18x§ Janz 
Austen Emina ix, The consciousness of having made a 

ush,—of having thrown a die. 1818 Coaaerr Pol, Keg. 

XXII. 21 The Rump made a grand push to make over 
the City of Westminster to the Whigs. 


b. A determined advance; a pushing forward ; 


in phr. fo make a push. Const. aé or Ee 

1803 Netson in Nicolas Dispatches (1845) V. 192, 1 wish 1 
could know to a certainty where they re Watinde I thiak.. 
they will make a push at Messina. 1828 Siz W. Napier 
Penins, War v1, iii, (Reldg.) 1, 282 Making a ' push’ of goo 
miles. 1849 MacauLay fist. Ang. v. 1. 557 Argyle re- 
solved to make a bold push for Glasgow, 1857 Livinc- 
STONE Trav, ili. 64 We made a push for the lake. 

e. slang. (See quot.) 

1873 Slang Dict. Push, a robbery or swindle. ‘I'm in 
this push’, the notice given by one magsman to another 
that he means to ‘stand in’, 

5. Pressure; esp. in Budiding, the thrust of an 
arch or the like. 

1715 Desacutiers Fires Jmipr. 29 The Air that was in the 
Room..had been driven away up the Chimney, hy the Push 
of the External Air. 197a Hurron Bridges ush, of an 
arch, the same as drift, shoot, &e. 1807 — Course Math. 
II. 269 The area of the triangular bank of earth is increased 
in the same preportion as its horizontal push is decreased. 
nae Civil Eng. & Arch. oe IV. 167/x The ‘push’ is 

rown upon the cast-iron abutting piece. 1897 Ad/butt's 
Syst. Aled, IV. 633 There is no fivuaed push ne rib. 

6. fig. The pressure of affairs or circumstances ; 
the condition of being ‘pushed’; a case or time of 
stress or urgency; a critical juncture, an extremity, 
a ‘pinch’; esp. in phrases af (+for) a push, in 
an emergency ; /o come, put, bring fo the push, i.e. 
to an extremity, hence to actual trial; cf, Pont 
sb.122b. Sometimes fig. from 3. 

1570-83 Foxa 4. g Mf. zeols He. .closely kept himselfe 
betweene both, till the pushe came that his helpe might 
serue ata pinch. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 202 
what a miserable push have they drivea the World. 1644 
in 1th Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm, App. vu. 102 The ex. 
treame push of affaires that the associated Countyes nre 
now put to, 1671 Mitton P, X. tv. 470 If thou. .wilt pro. 
long All to the pnsh of Fate. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. M1. 
22 hillingworth -ewas a subtile and quick Disputant, and 
would several times put the Kings Professor to a push. 
axjoo B, I. Diet. Cant. Crew, At a Push, at a pinch or 
Strait. 1764 Alen, G. Psalmanazar 187 Till it came to the 
solemn push. 1842 J. Arron Domest. Econ. (1857) x46 When 


1640 


a push comes, he procnres additional hands to get the hay 
up, or the oats in, or the potatoes planted. 1883 S. C. Hatt. 
Ketrospect 1. 325 1t was a hard push to make a newspaper 


pay. ” 2 

7. Determined effort to get on; persevering 
energy ; enterprise, esp, that which is inconsiderate 
of the rights of others. 

1855 BacenoT Lit, Stud, ree) I. 3x Like what is called 
“puee "in a practical man, Sydney Smith's style goes 
straight to its object. 188r in Nodat & Milner Lancs, 
Gloss. (1882), Push, energy, determination, He'll never 
make nowt on it~—he’s no push in him. 1893 Peer Sfen 
Valley 56 The stolid indifference and want of push and 
enterprise which has characterised ngriculturists. 

II. Concrete senses. 

8. A ‘press’ of people; a crowd, throng. Now 
rare cxc, 28 in g. 

1918 C. Hiccin True Disc. 13 He is a..thieves’ watch- 
man, that lies scoutiog..when and where there is a push, 
alias an accidental crowd of Peper. 1754 J. Poutrer 
Discov, 30 Tn order te be out of the push or throng. 1830 
Moncaerr //rt. London U1. 1 He's as qniet as a dummy- 
hnoter [pickpocket] in a pnsh hy Houndsditch. 1866 G. 
Merreoitn Vittoria xxix, A great push of men emerged 
from one of the close conrts, . 

b. A moving school or shoal of fish. dal. 

1876 Roason Whitby Gloss., Skooal, or Push, a shoal of 
fish pursuing their course. . 

9. slang. A ‘crowd’ or band of thieves; a gang 
of convicts at penal labour (Farmer); esp. in 
Australia, A gang of larrikins; hence, Any com- 
pany or party ; a ‘crowd ', ‘set’, ‘lot’. 

3884 Davitt Prison Diary Gees) I. x. 95 The stocking- 
knittiog party [in prison]..became known..as the ‘upper 
ten push’. 1890 Afelbourne Argus 26 July 4/3 ‘ Doolan’s 
push ' were a party of larrikins working, or snpposed to be 
working, ina potato paddock near by. 1893 Sydney Morn. 
Her, 26 June 8/7 Day by day the new ‘ pnsh’ has me 
more daring. From chaffing drunken men and insulting 
defenceless women, the company has taken to assault, to 
daylight robbery. 1898 E, E, Monris Austral Eng. s.v., 
Its use hegan with the larrikins, and spread, until now it 
often means clique, set, party, and even jocnlarly so far as 
‘the Government House Pnsh', xgox if Fuvst World of 
Graft 16, U like him, an’ the push likes him, ‘cause he gives 
usrope, ig02 Blackw, Mag. July 40/1, t was recruiting 
for my ‘pnsh’ down in Dnrban. I used to go and get the 
fellows off the ships as they came in, 

10. A flush of water. azaé. 

1886 Cote S. WW. Lincs. Gloss., Push (pronounced short, 
as Rush), a pool or puddle. The watter all stood in pushes. 
We'd snch a push of watter agen our door, we had to let it 
off. 1894 Daily News 1 Nov. 3/5 The heavy push of water, 
which had long heen looked forward to hy anglers. 1895 
fbid, 7 Oct. 9/3 The heavy downpour in the early hours of 
yesterday morning ought to cause a ‘ push' of land water, 

ll. A contrivance or part which is pushed or 
simply pressed in order to operate a mechanism ; 
a push-button, 

188 Sei. Amer. 18 May 313/: The spring push, which was 
secured higher up on the loot ennlaiee tampered with by 
patients so inclined. ¢1890 F. E. Powate Evectric Bells 
43 A push might be described as an antomatie switch, as it 
is self-stopping when the pressure is removed. 1902 Daily 
Chron, 27 June 2/6 Push-tap valves..do net regis a key, 
the driver simply having to press the push and the water 
rnos off, 

12. atérid. and Comb. : see Pusn-. 

Push (puf), 53.2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 poushe, 
powsh(e, pushe, 6-7 pussh(e. [Origin obscure. 

Possibly a use of Pusn sd.1, with the sense ‘something 
that pushes or is pushed out or up’: But it occurs 30 years 
earlier than any of the known senses of that word, as well 
as with spellings not found there, though occurring in the 
verb: and it is difficult to separate it entirely from MDn. 
and MLG,. Aas, mod.Dn. Auzst, pimple, blister, E.Fris, 
piske (dim. of “f#s) pustule, pock, blister, and many related 
words, from an app. onomatopoeic stem pas- or Pest. to 
inflate, swell up; coinciding also in form with the stem of 
L. pust-ula, pus-uia, blister, pimple, pustule. If the word 
entered Eng, from any source at an early date as puss, or 
fousse, it might share the phonetic history of F. possser, 
and become fush, like Pusu 7] 

A pustule, pimple, boil. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe mt. vii.(1341)59 b, Sometyme blacke 
Py es or hoyles, with inflamation and moch Rr ne, 1542 

patt Erarm., Apoph, 71Efav0jpara, that is, lide pymples 
or pushes. 1547 RDE Brev. Health xxxv. 38h, Asaphati 
is the greke worde. Ia Englyshe they be named whelkes 
or pushes the which be read. 1552 Huxoer, Byle, botch, 
or porahs fbid., Powshe, Atheroma, Epinyctides.. Tuber- 
cula,.a little powshe, 1598 Sytvusten Du Bartas u. i, 1m, 
Furies (1641) 98/2 The pining Phthisik fils them alt with 
pushes Whence a slowe spowt of cor'sie matter es. 3665 
G. Harvey Advice = Sa Plague 4 Risings like blisters, or 
small tumors and pushes, some red, others yellow. x710 T. 

Futter Pharm, Extemp. 422 Very useful for Pushes, 
Pim egacd Blemishes in the Face. 1823-34 Good's Stud: 
Afed, (ed. 4) Il. 41 Yn vernacular language, this species (a 
common phlegmon] is denominated a push. 1843 Sr T. 
Watson Princ. & Pract. Physic 11. 796 A very common 
-»pustular disease of the skin, usually called boil, in some 
parts of Eagland a push, and by the learned furunculus. 


Push (pnf), v. Forms: a. 4 ?pusse, fa. 2. 
puste ; 4-5 posshe(n; 5-6 pusshe, 6 puszshe, 
pushe, powshe, 7- push. 8. 6-9 Sc. pouss, 
7-9 Sc. pouse, 9 dial. poose (prs), powse (paus). 
See also Poss v. [a. F. pousser, with palatal- 
ization of s (ch brush, cuish, quash, with F. 
brosse, cutisse, casser’) ; in OF. polser, poulser (:—L. 
pulsare, freq. of pelidre to drive, push, beat), which 
gradually supplanted Jonter, in OF. to strike, 


PUSH 


thrust, push (see Burt v.], and cf. sense 3 below), 
as in Eng. push has supplanted Put ulin its early 
senses ‘ thrust, butt’, 

I. Of physical action. 

1. trans. To exert force upon or against (a body) 
so as to move it away; to move by such exertion 
of force; to shove, thrust, drive (the opposite of 
fo draw or pull), In early use comprehending the 
force of impact as well as of pressure, but now 
spec. applied to the communication of force by 
pressure in contact. 

ax300 KX. Horn (Harl. MS.) 1079 Horn be wyket puste, 
pat hit open fluste. ¢xq00 Rone. Rose 4625, I..that was 

sshed in every side, That I nist where I might abyde, 

Cf, tid. 4479 3. v. Poss v.x.] ¢1440 York Alyst. ia 38 

ym, pei lasshed hym, pei pusshed hym, pei 
pe hym. 2562 Rowaotnum Playe of Cheastes Ev, If 

e pushe his Paune one steppe more. 1601 Suaxs. Fud. C. 
v. v.25 It is more worthy, to leape in our selnes, Then tarry 
till they push vs. x6x3 — Wnt, 7. u. iii. 125 Paud I pray 
you doe not push me, Ile be gone. 755 JouNSON s.v. 
Push-pin, A child's game in which pins are pushed alter- 
nately, 1833 Mas Metal (Cab. Cycl.) 11. 269 Any one of 
them. .heing pushed the least degree too much or too little. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xvii, The hindermost 
pnshing the front ones faster than they would have gone of 
themselves, 1859 Tennyson Geraint & Enid 1122 The 
door, Push’d from withont, drave hackward to the wall. 
1893 Labour Contmission, Glossary 6 /2 The tram containing 
the coal is sometimes pushed by the boy, and sometimes 

ulled byapony. Afod, The nurse was pushing the peram- 
bailar and met the gardener pushing a wheel-barrow. The 
gradient being steep, an additional locomotive is here put 
on behind to pnsh the train. 4 

b. with an adverb or advb. tae expressing 
the direction, or way, in which the thing is moved, 
e. g. to push back, down, in, out, onward, open, etc. 
¢ 1450 in Aungier Syox (1840) 262 If any..schofte, pusche, 
or sperne any suster from her withe armes or scholders, 
1530 Patscr. 671/1 He pusshed me awaye as harde as he 
coulde ., id me rebouta, or me répulsa darricre duy tant 
guil peut, 1611 Suaks, Wint, 7. u. iii, 73 Will you not 
push her out? x6xx Biare Ps. xliv. 5 Through thee will 
wee push downe our enemies. 1663 Sia G, Mackenzie 
Relig. Sloie xiii. (1685) 126 The Rose being pous'’d ie hy 
the salt nitre which makes it vegetative. 179x Mrs. Rap- 
curve Rom. Forest i, He was turning to go out when the 
man suddenly pnshed him back, and he heard the door 
locked upon him. x87: B. Stewant Heat § 131 As the 
liquid became heated its vapour pushed the mercury hefore 
it along the tube. 1897 AWbudt's Syst. Med. IV. 812 The 
mercury is pushed through the system much quicker 
than under ordinary circumstances. 1898 Watts-DunTon 
A oe i lene pores eA ba and pare lat ne ele 

fig. 178: Cowper Lope 659 ‘To ry and push by 's 
word With senseless noise. — pes b The word of 
prophesy, those truths divine..Are never long vouchsaf‘d, 
if push'd aside With cold disgnst or philosophic pride. _ 

¢c. To drive or repulse by force of arms; to drive 


in the chase. 

1634 Six T. Heraerr Trav. 27 The Mallabars pushing 
them [our skiffs] and throwing fire-balls at vs, 1709 Loudon 
Gaz. 4585/2 They charged our Horse, and hroke in pe 
us; we rallied, and pushed them. 1722 De For Col, Fuck 
(1840) 238 After we had thus pushed the enemy’s cavalry. 
1735 SomMervitte Chase wt. 492 The tenacious Crew Hang 
on the Track,..And push him [the fox] many a League. 

ad. To move, throw forward, or advance (a 


force) against opposition or difficulty. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. xi. 254 He intended to have pnsht 
two hundred of his men on shore in his boats, /éfd, xiv. 
286 To hinder us from pushing our men on shore, 1800 
Weuuncton in Gurw. Desf. (1834) 1. 21* Some cainpoos 
and pultans, which have been indiscreetly pushed across 
the Ristna. 1879 Dixon Wardsor IL. xv. 158 Henry pushed 
his scouts along the road towards Windsor. 

e. adsol. To thrust others ont (of one’s way); 


to jostle, shove. f 

1935 SOMERVILLE Chase 11, 236 Alternate they preside, and 
jostling push To guide the dubious Scent. 1817 J. Scorr 
Paris Revisit. (ed. 4) 13 Rather thao pay three-pence to 
one of the meo on the quays, they stumbled, and panted, 
and pushed, under a load which was heavier than it need to 


have been, 
push round the ale, etc., to push the 


i lusshed 


f Zo 
bottle, to pass the liquor from one to another in 
convivial drinking. 

1829 Lytton Disowned 7 Come, Mim, push round the ale. 
184 AL. Hunt Aten, Women, & B. ML. iv. 55 Thomson could 
push the bottle like a regular don vivant. 

g. trans. or abso, in Billiards, To make a 
push-stroke: see Pusu 55] 1b. 

1873 'Cavenoisn’? & Benxert Billiards 314 To push, the 
cue must be placed all but touching the player’s ball. 

h. absol. Push off: Of a person in a boat (and 
transf. of the boat), To ae oneself away from 
the bank or the like; to shove off. fig. (slang or 
collog.) To begin a game, etc. So to push oni 
i.e. into the open water. » aes 

19726 Swirr Gulliver ww. x, Then, getting into my Canoo, 
1 pushed off from Shore. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria Ill, 229 
As M'Kenzie's canoes were ahout to push off, 1839 
Turatwane Greece LV. 119 The two Athenian galleys sud- 


denly pushed out, 1865 J. Tnomson Sunday up Kiver v. ii, 
Were off from the bank. A/od, We're alf ready to play; 
push o 


i. (See quot. 
ee lati Sailor's Word-bk., To Push, to move a vessel 
y pales. 
z intr. To sit abaft an oar and propel a hoat 
with forward strokes: as, to push down a stream. 


PUSH, 


2. intr. To thrust with a pointed weapon, 
stick, or the like (const. a/); to tilt, fence; lo 
use a Spear, short sword, poniard, etc, O65. or arch. 

[2362 Lanet. P. Pe A. vit. 96 Mi ptouh-pote schat be my 
pyk and posshen atte Rootes, And belie my cottre to kerne.] 
1599 Suaxs. Alen. V, 11. i, 103 As man shal componnd: 
push home, 1600 Hottanp Lrvy xxvit. xxviii, 650 Others 

-»pushed at them with punchion poles. x698 Faaqunaa 
Love & Bottle u. ii, The Duke of Burgandy..pushes the 
finest of any man in France. 1700 Davpen Pal, § Arc. m. 
gtr ‘hat aone shalt dare With shortned Sword to stab ia 
closer War:.. Nor push with pe Pe but strike at 
feagth. 1793 Cowrer firad 1v. 383 Let the green In years 
.. Push with thelaace. 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 522 But 
Arac rode him down; Aad Cyril seeing it, push’d against 
the Prince. 

FAs 3715 Busnet Own Time an. 1674 (1823) 1. 57 When 

wke Landerdate was hotly pushed at, he thea _promised.. 
that he woutd avoid all former errors, 1738 Nea //tst, 

Purit, 1V. 577 A bold aad forward maa, who pushed at 
every thing that might ruia the Charch. 

+b. trans. To stab witha weapon; to ‘strike’. 

Also fig. (cf. Put v1 3b). Os. 

1694 Martens’ Voy. Spitebergen w. in Acc. Sev, Lale 
Voy, t.(1711) 160 For the arost part they do aot much miad 
where they launce or pash them [whales], 1748 Vaneaucu 
& Cin. Prov, Hush, w. i, Afan. Right! there you pash'd 
him home. ey 

3. tr. To thrust or bott with the horns: 
chiefly biblical. Also ¢rans. = Putz. 1b. Nowdral. 

1535 Coverpate Z.rod, xxi. a9 Yf the oxe have bene vsed 
to push in tymes past. [So 1611; ay RV. gore] /bid., 
2Chron. xviii. 10 With these [horns] shalt thou puszshe at 
the Syrians (1611 push the Syrians], tyll thou bryage them 
tonanghte. 1613 Biante £rod. xxi. 32 If the ox shall pash 
(Coverpae gorre] a manservaat or a maidservant. 1697 
Davoren Virg. Georg. ut. ee fence, they push, and 
pushiag, loudly roar, 1688 * Laws Little Eng. App. 421 
Push, to butt like a cow. 

4. trans. Yo thrust (a weapon); to thrust (a 
limb, organ, root, etc.) into some posilion; to put 
(anything) out ina projecting manner. Zo push a 
face; see Facer sd. 7b. 

169a Diary Siege Lymerick Pref. Aijb, With so poor a 
Handful to push so bold a Sword, aad carry so intire a 
Victory, 1765 A. Dicxson Treat. Agric. (ed. a) 115 Some 
kiads of weeds push their roots very far dowa... {f there are 
any stoaes in the land, they push their roots among the 
stones. 31778 Jounson Let. fo fae Thrale 15 Oct., l never 
conld get anything from her bat Ke ashing a face. 1894 R. 
Bauwces Feast of Bacchus 1. 376 V Rat has he to do to push 
his nose into oar affairs? 

5. trans, To thrust od, stick oé (an organ or 
part). Of aplant : To send forth (a shoot, runner, 
root); also, to put forth (fruit). 

1614 D, Deke Alyst. Seif/Deceiv. xxvii, 320 Some tike 
Saailes push out their horaes till they be touched. 1768 
Tucxen Lé. Nat. (1834) 11. qos [To] manifest its vigour 
by coatinuat efforts to push forth more fruit of good works. 
1786 Aarencromele Gard, sissist. Bem 53 In meton plaats 
pushing runners: piach off the end of the ruaners, 2849 
Florist 252 To encourage the plants to push fresh roots. 

b. ixtr, To slick ont, project. Of a plant or 

stem: = Put v.19. 

1720 Dr Fos Capt. Stngécton iii, A..cape..pushing out 
a long way into the sea, 1855 Browsixc CAtide Koland 
xii, If there pushed aay ragged thistle-stalk Above its mates, 
the head was chopped. 1858 Giennv Gard, Every-day 
Bk, 80/2 Those plants which ce pabise stroagly wilt do all 
the better if the gronad is forked between them. i 

6. trir. To exert pressure upon something in 


the way described in 1. 

7613 Saks, Aen. V7, v. iv. 16 We may as well pash 
against Powtes as stirre ‘em. 3855 Tennyson Brook 83, 
I,.push'd at Philip's garden-gate. Aled. Do not pus 
against me. The fence is weak; if you push agaiast it it 
wilt give way. Push'with alt your might ; alt push at once | 

7. intr. To make one’s way with force or per- 
sistence (as against difficulty or opposition). 
With various adverbs and preps. ; esp. to fresh on, 
to press forward, to advance with continued effort. 

17:8 Rows tr. Lucan vi. 269 Now push we on, disdain we 
now to fear, A thousand Wounds tet ev'ry Bosom bear. 
1768 Bynon Narr. Loss owe 122, I pushed iato the next 
wigwam upon my hands cad knees, 1804 Monson ia Owen 
Weileslcy'’s Desp. Ge 526 The enemy ‘deme after and 
many were either killed or wounded. 1806 J. Beresroap 
Miseries Hum. Life u. xi, Pushing through the very 
narrow path of a very long field of bata corm. 18 
Tennyson / Afent. Ini, For fear diviae Philosophy Shonid 
push beyond her mark. 1879 Froupe Czsar xiv. 222 ; 
after a short rest, pushed on and came uader their wails. 
1892 Garpiner Sind. Hist, Eug. 11 He pushed ialand to 
the Kentish Stour. 1899 Ad/dutt's Syst. Aled, VII1. 600 
Both the horny and granular layers push downwards wher- 
ever they can. 

b. To push one’s way, to make one’s way by 
thrusting obstacles or oan aside, 

178: Cowrer Exfost, 17 Whom fiery suns.. Forbid In 
vain to push his daring way To darker climes, 4884 R. W. 
Cuurcu acon iii. 6 ‘The shrewd and supple lawyers. .who 
nascrapulonsty pushed their way to prefermeat, Mod. He 
pushed his way to the froat of the crowd. 

II. Of action other than physical. 

8. intr, To put forth vigorous effort or endea- 
your; to press, be urgent in request or persuasion ; 
to aim af with endeavour to attain; to try or work 
strennously for, press for; to seek actively, labour 
after, Now rare. 

1595 Danimn. Ci. Hars 1. xxv. 30 Glory won in great ex- 

{oits his mind did elevate.. Which made him push at what 

is issue gate. x60 in Moryson //in. m1. 4L tt. (1637) 172 

Vov. VII. 


| say Tom’s pushiag it strong there. 


1641 


The Kiog of Spaine meanes to make this place [Klasale] 
the seate of the Warre..{ia order] to push for England, 
1700 Concazve Way of World i. v, Wilt he be Importn- 
nate, Foible, and push? ae Du For Crusoe (1840) IT. xv. 

19, J bad no occasion to push ata winter journey of this 

ind. 1728 Ramsav Gen. Afistake 130 Macsomno pushes after 
praise. 1738 Nea //ist, Purtt. WV. 88 While the Presby- 
terians were pushing for their Covenant uniformity. 1765 
Staane Tr, Shandy V11. xxviii, By pushing at something 
beyond that, I bave brought myself into a a situation ax 
fetc.}. 1844 G. Doon Fertile heer L 13 The manner 
in which tho inanufacturers ‘ pushed ' for orders, 

9. trans. To urge, press, incite, impel, drive (a 
person, etc.) 4o do something, or fo (+ #fon) some 
course ; to urge or egg ort. 

@ 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) 11. 95 
His wickit and ewilt coasalt..atlorit hlm aad puftic [v. r. 
yas him fast fordwart to fight witht laglischemea. 1640 

» Battie Canterd, Self-convict. 48 Nothing .. but that 
which conscience would pouse any man u | hazards to 
avow, 1705 tr. Borman's Guinea 332 Pushed on by the 
Kiag of Ardra, he marched against the People of Fida. 
a7az_ De For Plague (Rildg.) 128 Apprehensions., that 
desperation shonld push the People upoa Tumults. 1730 
A. Goaoon JMaffei's Amphith. a2 Thea..might the Wild- 
Beasts be seen pushed on to fight. 2764 Mumn //isé. 
Eng. UW. xxviii 138 He pushed bis master to seek an 
occasion of quarrel with that monarch. 81a JOANNA 
Baur Siege m. ii, “Tis a strange thiag that women, 
who can't fight themselves, should so eagerly push us to the 
work, 186a Goutauan Pers. Relig. tv. xi. (1873) 347 
Shriaking from beiag pushed to greatcr lengths in Religion 
thaa we are prepared to go. 

10. To impel (a horse, etc.) to greater speed ; 
to urge on; spec. to urge (it) forward beyond ils 
natural speed or endnrance; also in reference to 
other animals, a stenmiship, etc, 

1707 Bover Dict. Xoyalu, To en! (or put) on n Horse, 
Pousser, lancer, piquer un Cheval. 1738 Somenviter Chase 
1.445 As I behold E eae h.. Push oa the gea‘rows 
steed. 183a Stanvisu Afaéd of Jaen 18 The steeds with 
urgeat speed were push’d ‘Till lost ia distance all was hush’d. 
1845 Mas. S.C. Hatr IVhitedoy iv, The car-driver managed 
to push his poor starveling to a canter. 1907 Datly Chron. 
14 Sept. 5/a Mr. Cunard deaied that there had beea aay 
effort whatever to push the vessel [the Lusitania}. ‘ 

b. To force (a thing) into more intense action. 
Now rare. 

1756 P. Baowne Yamaica 4: Orpimeat..whea pushed by 
a strong fire yields a great qoenelty of acrid volatile particles. 
1797, Eneyel. Brit, (ed. 3) 1V. 603 By pushiag the beat after 
the oil comes over. 1839 Unr Dict. Arts, etc, 805 The fire, 
at first moderate, is pushed till the cucurbits are red hot, 

11. To press forward, prosecute, or follow up, 
press with vigour and insistence (some action or 
operation); to urge, press (a claim, etc.); chiefly 
with advb. extension, esp. fo push on; to push it, 
to press one’s suit. 

a6rx Snaxs. Wint, To i 179, Camillo’s flight..doth 
pash-on this proceediag. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Nome iii. 
s2 Marcus was for pushing oa his Blow. a@1720 SewsL 
Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 1. 365 Siace the churchmea pushed 
on so wicked a business, 1777 Watson Fae 72(1793) V1. 
xin. 236 If the Spanish commaader,. .bad pushed his opera- 
tions with proper rigour, he must have made himself master 
ofthe town, 1887 Axaminer a75/a en aaa .as chose 
to push their adie 1842 5, Lover Handy Andy ii, They 
1893 R. Eviis Caludius 
Ixiv. 85 So.. Push'd he his onward journey to Miaos' 
haughty dominioa. 

b. Phr. 70 push one’s (ta) fortune, to engage 
actively in making one’s fortune. Cf. ForTUNE 56.5. 

1657 Sin W. Mune /ist, 251 A man wittie and hardie, fit 
for pouseiag a fortoune in these times. 1697 Drvpen Vieg. 
Georg. Ded. (171) 1, 190 You push'd aot your Fortune to 
rise In either. 2719 Ramsay 37d Answw. to Hamilton xiv, 
We man tothe beng ote pouseourforiune. 174 SMOULETT 
Gil Bias 1.i, 1¢ is high time for a brisk lad of seventeca, 
like thee, to push thy fortune in the world. 1863 Kinctake 
Crimea (1876) 1._xiil. 224 ‘To glance at the operations of a 
smatt knot of middle-aged mea who were pushing their 
fortunes in Paris. 1886 (see Fortune 55, 5) . 

ec. To extend operations vigorously forward in 


space, or to more distant places. 

1842 Auison fist, Eur, Uxvi § 83 (1848) XIV, 285 The 
approaches were pushed with great rapidity. 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 94 They pushed’ their trade to still more 
884 Afanch. Exam. 27 May 5/1 Hitherio 
Russia has beea pushing her conquests ia a region where 
there is no well-established anthorityand no clear boundaries. 

12. To carry out (a matter, action, principle, 
etc.) to a farther point, or to the farthest limit. 
To push through, to press or carry by force to a 
conclusion. 

31733 Appison Guard. No, 137 P 1, I think they have 

ushed this matter a little too far. 1779 Atirror No. 45 7 
re must push to excess every species of extravagant dis- 
sipation, 1839 J. Veowai. Anc. Brit. Ch. i (3847) 4 Ifwe 
pash our iavestigationsto an earlier period. 3856 Emrnson 
Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks, (Bohn) {1. 64 Individual right 
is pushed to the uttermost bonnd compatible with public 
order. be Garen Stray Stud. 7 That peculiar temper.. 
which declines to push conclusions toextremes, 3688 Bryce 
Amer, Commeto. 1, xxxii. 489 Mit [p7s. 2 measure]is not press- 
ing, oeither party..cares to take it up and push it througb. 

13. To advance or try to advance or promote; to 
urge or press the ndoption, use, practice, sale, ete. 
of (a thing); to exert oneself for the advancement 
or promotion of (a person) ; also with forward, on. 

1714 R. Fives Pract, Disc. 1 Fi Journatists fare] 
employ'd to push and forward it. 1748 H. Watro.s Let, to 
Ataan 12 Jan., There is a transaction going on to send Sir 
Chartes Williams to Turin; be has asked it, aad it is 


distant parts. 1 


PUSH-. 


ape 1758 Jounson Let. to Burney 8 Mar. ta Boswell, 
ot that ! raeaa to impose upon yon the trouble of pushiag 
them with more importuaity than may seem proper. 1861 
Hucues Jom Brown at O2/.i, Every ooc w ason 
--whom he wanted to bh forward ia the world {etc. 
3888 Pali Mali G. 2a Mey 12/1 Pushing the sale of Briti 

oods. 1894 Tines 28 Nov. 4/2 To correct your correspon- 

ent’a misconception of the phrase ‘ pushing "a book. 

b. ‘To press, force, or thrust ee ae on or 

tipon a person for attention, acceptance, or adoption, 

17a3 R. Woorow Corr. (1843) 115. 99 They were not fond 
of having one that was in the faith a oa that score 
pushed on them, 1869 J. Maatineau Ass. 11. 91 Physicians 
Qre too apt to push their prescriptions upon the healthy. 
1889 ‘Mask Twatn’ Varker at Crt. X. Arthur xx. (1905) 
a10 There was another fact, which he never pushed upon 
ee 

14. To press or Lear hard upon (a person) in 
dealing with him, to put to straits; esp. in passive, 
To be hard pressed or put to stralts, as by Inck of 
time, means, etc.; often wilh for. 

1761 Hume /ist, Eng. §. viii. 71 Henry taying hold of 
so plausible a pretence, resolved to push the clergy with 
regard to atl their privileges, 1867 J. R. Beowna ag of 
Thor iii. 43 It is dreadful to see peopte so hard pushed to 
live. 1890'R. Borpaxwoop’ Col. Keformer (1891) as8 I'm 
a little pushed for time. 1893 Ravmonp Gent. Upcott ii, 
I'm a little pushed..aad § thought perhaps you'd let me 
have a smalt matter of fifteea ponad. 

Hence Pushed (puft), pf/. a. 

1658 Be. Revsouns Lora’s ee xii, Would not God, in 
the Law, accept of any but pushed, and dissected, and burned 
sacrifices? 

+ Push, fat. (s4.). Obs. = Pian, Tusn, sre. 

1605 /ryali Chev. 1. i. in Bullen Old PL (1884) SU. 204 
Push! meet me. Ferdinaad, ! will. 3607 Suans. Tiron 
i, vi_119, 2, Know you the quality of Lord Timons fury? 
pau did you see my Cap? x6a4 Trag. Nero i ii. in 

allen Old Pl, (1882) 1. 18 Pash, it conld not be tike to this. 

B. sé. An exclamation of ‘push’; = Pisu 5d. 

To make a push at, to \reat with disdain, 

1599 Swans. Much Ado v. i. 38 There was nener yet 
Philosopher, That coutd eadure the tooth-ake patiecatly, 
Mow ener they haue writ the stile of gods, And made a push 
at chance and sufferance. 

Push-, the stem of Pusn v., or Pusn sé,}, in 
combination, a. General: in the senses (a) 
moved or actnated by a push, or by pushing, a3 
push-bar, -pick, -tap; (6) used for pushing, com- 
mounicating a posh, as push-fpadtal, piece, -rod, 
-work. b. Special Combs: puah-ball, a game in 
which a very large ball is pushed by the hands and 
bodies of the players towards tbe opponents’ goal ; 
also attrié.; push-barred a., (Zi/lards) in which 
a Posu (1b) is barred or forbidden; push-battle, 
agame; push-bicyole,-cycle, an ordinary bicycle, 
propelled by the rider, as distinguished from one 
driven by a motor; push-board, some parlonr 
game: see quot.; push-button, a bulton in an 
electric switch, which, when pushed, closes or 
opens the circuit; push-car U, S., (a) a hand-ear ; 
(6) a bogie car used lo connect an engine with a 
train which is on a ferry-boat; (c) a plate-layers’ 
troliey; push-cart, a hand-cart; push-halfpenny, 
a game in which coins are pushed over a mark on 
a level surface ; shove-halfpeony; push-hole, see 
quot.; push-off, the act of pushing a beat from 
the land; hence, an effective send-off in starting 
on any course; push-plough = HEAST-PLOUGH ; 
pusb-stroke, in Srliiards, Cricket, and Goif= 
Pusu sé. tb; push-through, » narrow passage 
through a boundary wall, etc. 

1898 Encycl. Sport S1, 168/a *Pushball was developed 
out of mere experiments into an anised game about 
the year 1895 by the Newtown Athtetic Clob near Boston 
U.S.A. The batt used is made after the same fashioa as 
the ordinary rouad football used in the English - 
tioa game, but has a diameter of about 6 feet. 1895 
Funk's Stand. Dict. *Push-bar, a bar that sostains 2 
pushing stress. 1906 [Vestm. Gas. 7 Feb, 8/1 Pointing to 
the extra push-bar exits and elaborate fire appliances. 1898 
fbid, 16 Apr. 7/2 A new “pash-barred record of op 1898 
B, Grecoay Ge Lights Conft. Afeth, 520 Ia our all-iactad- 
ing games, like *pash-battle. 1908 Daily Chron. ax Nov. 
9/5 Spring forks, which are considered debatable points om 
a “posh bicycle, are now recognised _as absolute essentials 
on the..motor cycte. 1906 /did. 10 Feb. 6/1 Playing a kind 
of bagatetle or *push- d. 1878 G. B. Parscotr S¢. 
Telephone (1879! 376 The “push button or key used in short 
circuits serves to close the fatter [a a very simple manner. 
1902 Minnsey's Mag. XXV. 367/2 The subscriber presses a 
push buttoa, and the two numbers to be connected are 
lo up’ simultaneously, 1 Monnow Bokem. Maris 
224 Street hawkers with their heavy “push-carts. 1905 
Daily Chron. poate 3/6 Anyone who has tried it knows 
that a motor-cycle is as comfortable as 2° *push-cycle’ over 
the same piece of road, at double the x 1875 Kxicut 
Diet. Mech. *Push-bote (Glass-rnaking), & hole in the 
flatteaing-furnace for Baa) and — plate-glass, 

iS. 


1902 Daily Chron. 8 May 5/2 He was the right person to 
ff to this newest ventare of the Christian 

ociat Union, 2 Weston. Gas. 9 Nov. 16/2 Multipte 
disc-clutch, “push-pedals, foot-accelerator. | 2908 fbid. 
19 Mar. 4/2 The two _pash-ped: forming the usual 
fonctions of disconnecting the clutch and puttiag on the 
brake. 1843 Pesay Cred AXVIL. 08/1 (Repeating Watch), 
P is the pernentokatek or “posh-piece. 1884 F, J. Barrren 
Watch & Clockm. 132 For setting tbe hands a push piece. . 
is pressed with the thumb anil. 1686 Pror Staffordsh, 115 
The turf..they cot in the Moorelands in the nd time 


ive a “push-o 


PUSHER, 


with an instrument call’da *pnsh-plow, being a sort of spade, 
shod somewhat in the form of an arrow, 1906 Daily Chron. 
11 Ang. 5/5 *Push-pole, and the inevitable negotiation of 
the greasy pole. 1908 iVestm:. Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/2 The inlet- 
valves are.-placed immediately above the exhanst-valves, 
and aetuated by rockers and vertical *pusherods. 3873 
*Push stroke [see Pusu 4.1 b} 1884 W, Cook Billiards 
64 In order to play the push stroke successfully, it is 
necessary to told. the ene fete}. 1901 Daily News 1 Feh. 
8/7 When the Prince was holing a short put at the home 

reen, he cantioned his Royal Highness against giving the 

Ha pnsh stroke, 1904 Hest. Gaz. 31 May 3/1 Drives 
between the off-side | 
bowler and mid-on, and past mid-on. 1902 Daily Chrox. 
27 Juae 2/6 To provide pines valves to the several 

tronghs in this borough. 1888 A¢heneum 18 Feb. 217 The 
side pieces of a Derbyshire stile or * *push through ’in the 
churchyard wall, 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § lock, 36 
The *pnshwork for setting the hands. 

Pusher (pwfor). [f. Pusu . +-ER1) 

1, One who or that which pushes (/i#. and /ig.). 
Also in various technical uses, 3 
1ggt Pereivate Sp. Dict. Corneador, a pusher with the 
hornes. 1676 Wvenvatey PL Dealer v.i, Che beggarly Pusher 
af his Fortune has all he has about him still only to shew. 
1859 Sata Zw. Round Clock (1861) 135 The pushers of in- 
valid perambulators, 1860 Emzrson Cond. Life i, Fate, 
Everything is pusher or pushed: and matter and mind are 
in perpetual tilt and balance so, 1881 /mstr. Census 
Clerks (1885) 87 Brickmaking: Clamp Process:.. Pusher- 
ent. /bid, 8g Flattening Glass Making..Pusher. 1884 
A. M. Maver in Sort in Amer, Woods 11. 751 Boats.. 
with a broad stern in whieh was aroomy seat for the pusher 
to stand an while he plied his ‘gaff’. ‘This is the name 
given ta the pnshing-pole. 1885 [see Putier x). 1895 
Nebraska State Frni, 23 June 3/1 As a student he was 
known as a ‘pusher’; a man who was first in his classes and 
first in all the doings of the college. 

+b. (Sec quots.) Ods. 
axjoo B, E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Pushers, Canary-birds 
new Flown that cannot Feed themselves. rag Braotry 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Canary bird. 

2. A part of a machine having or communicating 
n posrsting schon; a machine haviag such parts. 
1839 Use Dict. Arts 261 A pusher now acts behind the 
staple, and drives it home into the leather. 
Organ 38 Between the two shanks a strong ledge, called 
the pusher, can be drawn. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
Pusher, a form of bobbin-net machine., having independent 
ushers to pipe the bobbins and carriages from front to 
mek, 1882 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 484 The bobbins were acted 
on separately by a ‘ pusher’ or governor. 

Pu'shery. sonce-wd, [f. Pusu v.+-ERY; cf. 
jobbery, puffery, etc.] The practice of pushing. 

1788 Twinine Let. 20 Jan. in Mme. D’Arhlay Diary, 1 
actually asked for this dab of preferment; it is the first 
piece of pushery I ever was guilty of. 

Pushfal (pu‘ffil), ¢. [f. Pusu sd. + Sie | 
Full of ‘push’ (see Pusu 54.1 7); active an 
cnergetic in prosecuting one’s affairs; self-asser- 
tive; pushing ; aggressively enterprising. 

1896 Cu.-Just. Avvey (U,S,) in West. Gaz. 2t Jan. 5/2, 
I suppose Mr. Chamberlain, mare than Lord Salisbury, i 
the present representative of that pushful spirit which 
makes England’s attempts to advance her lines and extend 
her Empire on this continent a subject of national sensitive- 
ness, 1896 Gentlewoman 23 May 692/3 The Pushful 
Woman, 1899 Athenxum 21 Oct. 550/2 A little pushful 
perhaps, and in danger of being a little vulgar. 

Hence Pu'shfally adv., Pushfuiness. 

1899 Westin, Gaz, 29 Nov. 2 11 is little like pushfulness to 
rely in this way on someone's book. 1907 Academy 
17 Aug. 800/1 Be pnshful and your nose will obtrude on 
society pushfully. 

Pushing, v/. sd. [f.Pusnv.+-1nc1.] The 
achional the verb PusH in various senses. 

1530 Patscr. 259 Pusshyng, thrustyng, rebovtemeni. 16 
C. Noarz Mod. Answ. to Immod. Gres To Rdr. 2 May 
we not take these bold disputes and questionings, as 
posilngs at the feet of his present Highness? 1999 Han. 

fore Fem. Educ, (ed. 4) 1. 244 With the same earnest 
pushing on to continual progress. 1885 MissC. F, Wootson 
in Harper's Mag, Feb. eae. With some pushing he made 
his way within, 

: b. attrib. and Comb., as pushing-pole; push- 
ing-Jack, a form of jack (Jack sd. 10) for moving 
or pushing a heavy object, as a railway-truck or the 
like, a short distance; + pushing-master, a teacher 
of fencing; pushing-net, ? = Pout-NET; + push- 
een see quot. a 1700. 

x ‘aRQuHAR Love & Bottles. i, He a crowde: 
about with a daneing-master, oF li Sige en ge og 
and all the throag of beau-makers. Jéi¢, 1, ii, Sir, here 
comes the pushing-master. a1700 BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Pushing-School, a Feneing School. 1883 Fisheries Exhis, 
Catal. 254 Two Bag Nets, Casting Net. Beach Net... 
Pushing Net. 1884 Pushing-pole [see Pusuea h 

Pushing, f//.a. [f. Pust2.+-1nc2.] That 
erates Be Thrusting, shoving, driving. 

1693 T. Power in Dryden's Fuvenad (1697) xii. 305 A Steer 
aioe he bounds his he "Ss ee le aah, With 
Galng front. 1854 Cir. G. Rossetti Poems (1904) 182 

ith pushing. horns and clawed and clutching hands. 

b. fig. ‘That pushes forward ; active, energetic, 
enterprising, keen to do business ; also, intrusively 
forward, self-assertive, officious. 

1692 Davosn St, Euremont's Ess. Pref. 8 As for personal 
Courage, that of Augustus was not pushing. 1737 L. Clarke 
Hist, Bible 1, (1740) I. 33 Nimrod, a bold and pushing man. 
1755 JOuNSON, Pushing, enterprising, vigorous. 1864 Bur. 


1852 SEIOEL. 


elders, and push-strakes between the | 


TON Scot Abr. I. iv. 167 A pushing rising family. 1884 
Birmingham Daily P. E i |; 
Kee gis aily Post 23 Feb. 3/3 Assurance... Pushing 


1642 


Ilence Pu'shingly adv., Pu'shingness. 
1847 Weaster, Pushingly. 1881 Daily News Leader 
23 Mar., Avarice, ambition, and social pushingness. 


Push-pin (pu'fpin). [f. Pusu-+Pinsd.1 See 
also Peay fp "Pas game, ia which each 
player pushes or fillips his pin with the object 


of crossing that of another player. 

1588 Suaks, L. L. L. 1v. ili. 169 To see. .Nestor play at 
push-pin with the boyes, And Critticke Tymon laugh at idle 
toyes, 1645 Wither Vox Pactf 60 Conditions made By 
Boyes, or Girles, at Push-pin, or at Cat. 1648 Haaaick 
Hesper, Love’s Play at Push-fin, Love and my selfe 
(beleeve me) on a day At childish Pnsh-pin (for our sport) 
did play: I put, he pusht, and heedless of my skin Love 
prickt my finger with a golden pin. 1778 Asu, Pushpin,a 
child’s play in which pins are pushed with an endeavour ta 
cross When 1825 BentHam Ration. Rew, 206 Prejudice 
apart, the game of push-pin is of equal valve with the arts 
and sciences of musie and poetry. 1906 Forts. Rev. Aug. 
350 It was poetry and not push-pin that comforted Mill 
when he fell into despondency, owe. 

b. fig. As the type of trivial or insignificant 
occupation ; child’s play, triviality. 

1672 Maavett Reh. Transp. 1.15 Onr Authors Divinity 
might have gone to Push-Pin with the Bishop. 1788 
Cowper Let. 21 Feb. in Davey's Catal. (1895) 20 Every- 
thing that we do is in reality important: though half that 
we do seemsta be push-pin. 1820 Examiner No, 623, 191/2 
This is the push-pin of literary reading. 

e. aiirib. passing into aay. in hg. sense. 

1681 T. Fratuan Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) I. 256 
Come, let's hear a little of his Pushpin Labours, 1683 
Kennett tr. Zrasm. on Folly 36 A meer childrens play an 
a worse than Push-pin diversion. 1780 Cowrer Tadle Talk 
549 I-very effort ends in pnsh-pin play. 

|| Pushtoo,-tu (p2'ftz),sd.and a, Also Pashto. 


[a. Pers, yt pa/td, Afghan pdxto. 

(The second consonant, written as si with dot above and 
below, is pronounced by Western Afghans Rests as Pers. 
shin / or sh), by Eastern Afghans nearly as x or 445 hence 
the name has been also transliterated as Pukhto, Pakhtu, 
Pukshto, ond in many other ways. See Lepsius Standard 
Alphabet, and the Grammars and Dictionaries of Raverty, 
‘Trumpff, Bellew, Lorimer, ete.)] 

The native name of the language of the Afghans, 
intermediate in character between the Iranian and 
Sanskritic families of the Aryan languages. 

1815 Ecpuinstone Ace. Caubud un. ii 168 The principal 
person present. .repeats a Pushtoo' verse, importing that 

Events are with God, but deliberation is allowed to man ‘. 
1841 J. Wison in G, Smith Li vii. (1878) 
nothing but Persian and Pushtoo. 1859 é 
Aey for Recov. Losi Ten Tribes es note, The Dictionary 
of the Pushtoo language. 1878 R. N. Cust Lang. £. 
Indies 29 The Pushtu, or Pakhtu, is the Language of the 
Afghans or Put4ns. 

Pusill (pi#sil), a. and sé.) rare. [ad. L. pusil- 
us very small; cf. F. pusz? feeble (16th c.).] 

+A. adj, Small, insignificant, petty. Ods. 

1623 CockEram, Pusili, small, 1640G,. Watts tr, Bacon's 
Adv, Learn, w.iii, § 3 To be enquired, hy what efforts such 
a pusill and a thin-soft aire should put in motion such 
solid and hard bodies. _ 

B. sé. +1. A variety of pear. Ods. 

1615 BaaTHwair Sireneade (1878) 170 Heere the Plum, 
the Damsen there The Pusill, and the Roar peare. 

2. A little or weak one, a child. rare}. 

1884 BrackMorE Tommy Upmt vy, He has not doubted to 
enconnter, .the foes of the pusill committed to his charge. 

' Hence +Pursillage O6s., littleness, smallness, 
insignificance; Pu‘silling rare—} [cf. weakling], 
a small persoa, a dwarf. 

1610 W. Foukincuam Art of Survey Author to Wk. 8 Thy 
abortine Limbes I rather chose In close concealement from 
this copes Age To smoother, ay, than rashly thus t’expose 
. thy Pusilage. 1891 Arxinson Last of Giant-Killers 107 
Stand out of the way, you pusilling of a dwarf, you, 

+ Pusill, sé.2, obs, var. of PUCELLE. 

e160 B. Jonson To Fletcher on Faithf. Shepherdess, 
Lady, or Pusill, that wears mask or fan, 162g MippLEeToN 
Game at Chess 1.1, 282 To invite the like obedience In other 
pusills by our meek example. 

+ Pu'sillani:me, a. Ods. [a. F. pusillanime 
or ad. L. pusiUantwis.] = PUSILLANIMOUS. 

ale Foxs A. § Jf, 1128/2 It_were farre from reason, to 
thinke that he which hetherto for his estate hath lived in 
such abundance, should be so pusillanime, 1577 PATERICKE 
tr, Gentillet (1602) 46 We discover our selves..to be of a 
pusillanime, base, and feeble heart. 

Pusillanimity (piésilZai-miti). Also 4-5 
pusillamite, § -animite., fa. F. pustllanimité 
(14th c. in Godef., pusi/lamité 14th c. in Gower, 
Mirour de Pomme), ad. eccl. L. pusillanimitas 
(4th c.), f. pestllanzmis : see next.] 

¢ quality or character of being pusillanimons ; 
lack of courage or fortitude; pettiness of spirit ; 
cowardliness, timidity. 

1390 Gower Conf. LIL. 210 Bot it is Pusillamite, Which 
every Prince scho ide flee. /éid. 11. 12,25, 1425 Orolog. 
Sapient, i, in Anglia X. 334/27 So pat sumtyme for 
pusillanimite and febelnesse of spiryte he wote neyber 
whebene hit comep or wheder hit gab. 1534 Mors Comp 

gst. Trib. 1. xii. 1597 Suaxs, 2 /Ten. IV, ww, iii, 114 
The Blood: which. .Jeft the Liuer white, and pale; which 
is the Badge of Pusillanimitie, and Cowardize. 165 
Binnine Servs. (1845) 529 It is a great weakness ane 
pusillanimity to be soon angry. 1776 Micktx tr. Casmoens’ 
Lustad, vu. 73, note, The..pusillanimity with which they 
have long submitted to the oppressions of afew Arabs. 1855 
Muman Lat. Chr. xiv. vii. (1864) 1X. 51 The shame of 
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Germany at the pusillanimity of Louis of Bavaria wrought 
mare strongly on German pride. : 

Pusillanimons (pi#sile-nimas), a. [f. eccl. 
L. pusillanimis (ia Itala a1go, rendering Gr, 
bdrrydpoxes) f. puszllus very small, petty + asedmus 
soul, mind+-ous. Cf. F. pesillanime.| 

1. Lacking in conrage and strength of mind; 
faint-hearted, mean-spirited, cowardly. 

1586 3, Younc Guazzo's Civ. Conv. wv. 194 A scoffe is the 
reward of shamefastand pusillanimous persons. 164a Mitton 
Apol, Smeci. Wks, 1851 111, 296Where didst thon learne tobe 
so agueish, so pusillanimons? 1 Roagatson Chas. V, 
vu. Wks. (1831) 5976/2 An indignity which na priace, how 
inconsiderable or pusillanimous soever, could tamely endure. 
1840 Caatyte Heroes iii, Nature..remains to the bad, to 
the selfish and the pusillanimous forever a sealed book. 

2. Of qualities, actions, etc.: Proceeding from 
or manifesting a want of courage. 

1611 Cuapan Jijad 1. Com., Who ean deny, that there 
are teares of manlinesse and magnanimity, as well as 
womanish and pusillanimous? 1698 W. Cuicor Z£ri/ 
Thoughts ix. (3851) 110 What a cowardly and pusillanimous 
disowning of hisipowss and goodness ! 1797 Mas. Rapciirrs, 
Ttalian xxiv, You are now anxious to form excuses to 
yourself for a conduet so pusillanimans. 1882 Faaraa 
Early Chr. 1. 76 [Nero’s] end, perhaps the meanest and 
most pusillanimous which has ever been recorded, 

Hence Pusilla‘nimously adv.; Pusilleni- 
mousness = PUSILLANIMITY. 

1638 Sia T. Hegzear Trav, (ed. 2) 91 The rebells *pusil- 
lanimonsly opposing that new tarrent of destruction, gaze 
awhile. 1788 Grason Decl. § F. xl. IV. 87 He {John of 
Cappadocia] pnsillanimansly fled ta the sanctuary of the 
chureh, LE Mergoitn H. Richmond xxxii, 1 was tor- 
mented hy the delusion that I had behaved pnsillanimously. 
1727 Baiwey vol. 11, *Pusillaninrousness, want of Conrage, 
1889 J. Pearson in Our Day (U.S.} Sept. A veritable 
pusillanimonsness had taken possession of that part of the 
people that really wanted the law enforced, = 

+ Pusi'llity. Ods. [ad. post-cl. L. pusiilitas, 
f, pusili-us little, petty.) Littleness, pettiness. 

a ae Fotuezay A ithkcom, Pref. (1622) 18 Mans most con- 
temptible pusillitie & baseness, 1661 FRiTHam Resolves u. 
xxxiii, Without lessening God to the Pusillity of Man, 

+Pusk. Obs. (ad. obs. F. Remmi | = Posca. 

01440 Pallad. on usb. w. 526 Suspence in rewle, hem 
kepe with pusk condite, Ypuld in myddis of a day serene, 

usle, Pusley: see PuceLie, Puss.Ey. 

Pusney, Pusoun, obs. fi. Pursnz, Potson, 

Puss (pus). Also 6-7 pus, pusse. [A word 
common to several Teutonic langs., usually as a 
call-name for the cat (rarely becoming as ia Eng, 
a synonym of ‘cat’): cf. Du. foes, LG. pus, 
puus-kalte, puus-man, Sw. dial. pus, hatie-pus, 
Norw, pase, pews; also, Lith. pz, puri, Ir. and 
Gael. pus. Etymology unknown: perh. originally 
merely a call to attract a cat.] 

1, A conventional proper name of a cat; usually, 
a call-name. 

@1530 Heywoop Johan & Tyb (Brand)) 590, I have sene 
the day that pus ny cat Hath had ina yere kytlyns eyghtene, 
1565 X. Daryus (ibid.) 181, 1 can fere the knaues with my 
grannams Cat, Pusse pusse, where art thou? 1568 Facod 
§ Esau wu. iv, in Hazlitt Dedsley 11. 223 Esau left not so 
much fof the pottage] as a lick for puss, our cat. 59% 
Perewate S$. Dict., Afic¢a, the terme to calla cat, as we 
saie ‘pusse’, 1648 Heaack Hesfer., His Age 89 Fore- 
telling.. weather by onr aches... Trne Calenders, as Pusses 
eare Washt o're, to tell what change is neare. 1714 E. 
Cookr Voy. S. Sea 214 The Spaniards, when they call them, 
say Miz, as we do Puss. 1841 S. Waaren Ten Thousand a 
Vear xxxvi, ‘Poor puss!’ he exclaimed, stroking her. 

b. Hence a nursery synoaym or pet-name for 


‘cat’, Now mostly superseded by Pussy. 

160g CHapMan, etc. Eastw. Foe iv. i, When the famous 
fable of Whittington and his pusse shal be forgotten. 1694 
Motrevx Radelais w. xvii. (1737) 71 The Bite of a She 
Puss [F. chatte]..was the Cause of his Death. 1744-3 Mrs. 
Detany in Life & Corr. (1862) 342 Have I told you of a 

retty tortoiseshell puss I have? c1840 W. E. Forsrez in 
Reid Life (1888) 1. v. 135 A most delightful black kitten..3 a 
most refined, graceful; intellectual, amusing puss. 


2. Applied to other“animals, a. A hare. In 


recent use only as a quasi-proper name, 

1668 Ernenroce She would tf she could ww. ii, Ufa Jeveret 
be better meat than an old puss, 1703 Farquuaa /nconstani 
10, ii, Ah sir, that one who has follow’d the game so long.. 
shou'd let a Mungril Cur chop in, and run away with the 
Puss. 1709 O. Dykes Zag. Prov. & Ret. (ed, 2) 289 Makes 
a Hare of the one, and a Hound of the other, and_onl 
takes Puss’s Part, to set the Dog after her. 1747 Gent. 
Mag. 536 Now Puss in circling mazes flies. What glorious 
a a musick rise! 1858 R. S, Surtees Ask Afamma 
xxxvili, After scudding up the hill, puss stopped to listen 
and ascertain the quality of her pursuers. 

b. As qnasi-proper name for a tiger. 

1837 Heath's Bk Beauty 156 Puss—a remarkably fine 
animal..had fastened on the trunk of Falkiner’s elephant. 

3. Applied to a girl or woman; +a. Formerly, 
as a term of contempt or reproach (ods.); b. in 
current use, playfully, as a familiar term of 


endearment, often connoting slyness. 

1608 Dexkea ond Pt, Honest Wh. 1, Wks. 1873 1. 111 This 
weneh (your new Wife).. This Shee-cat will have more 
liues then your last Pnsse had. 1610 B. Jonson i /ch. v. iii, 
The bawdy Doctor, nnd the cosening Captaine, And Pvs 
my suster. 1663 Perys Diary 6 Aug, J is wife, an_ugly 
pusse, hut Praaent him money, 1732 Fietoins Afod, Huso. 
Iv. iv, I think her an ugly, ungenteel, squinting, flirting, 
impudent, odions, dirty puss, 1753 School of Man 95 The 
ingratitude, the villainy, says he, of the little Puss. 1846 


PUSS-CAT. 


Dicnens Battle of Life i, '‘Somebody’s hirth-day, Pnss', 
replied the Doctor, £861 T, A. Taottore La Beata I. v. 
10a To think that the little puss should defend herself so 
coolly, 1881 Besant & Rice Ch. Fécet 11, ix, They could not 
have believed their daughter so sly and deceitful n puss, 

4. Short for Puss-motu, 

3819G, Samovette Entomol. Compend. 431 Cerura Vinula, 
Vhe Puss, 

&. Puss in the oornor: a game played by 
children, of whom one stands in the centre and trics 
to capture onc of the ‘dens’ or ‘ bases’ as the 
others change places; also, in a more elaborate 
form, a sailors’ game in the British Navy, 

1714 Pore Mart, Scridlerus 1. v, 1 will permit my son to 

lay at Apodidascinda, which can be no other ihe our 

Puss inucomer. 1738 Geatl. Mag. VIL. 81 The favourite 
one was Puss in the Cormer...In this play, four Boys or 
foie themselves at the four corners of the room and 
the fifth in the middle, who keeps himself on the watch to 
slip into one of the corner places when the present possessors 
are endeavouring to wirls one another. 1864 Kwicut 
Passages Work, Life 1. i. 34 The King..caught Fann 
Burney playing at puss-in-the-corner, 1866 Daily Teh 
8 Feb. 4/4 The necessities which frequently compel a 
Premier to make the reorganisation of his Cabinet a game 
of Puss-in-the Corner. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as puss-faced, puss-like 
adjs.; puss-gentleman, n gentleman perfumed 
with civet (cf. caf = civet-cat, Cat 56.1 4). 

378: Cowrer Conversat. 284, 1 cannot talk with civic in 
the room, A fine puss-gentleman that's al! perfume. 1873 
Lztano Egypt. Sketch Be. 59 The cobras are puss-like in 
their habits, ond like petting. 1883 Besant Let Nothing 
You Disntay ii, No poor puss-faced swab to fear fair fighting. 

Puss, obs. form of Pcs, 


Pu'ss-cat. = Pussy-cat. 

1565 A. Daryus (Brandl) 304 He shall go play with my 
mothers pussecat. 1598 Foro, Aficia, a pusse-kat, a kitlin, 
1604 W. Teno Fr. Bacon's Proph. rt in Hal. £. P,P. 
IV, 274 The Pus-Cat and the Dogge, lor safegard from the 
stealth Of Rats, and Mise, and Wolfe, and Foxe. 

Pu'ss-olo:ver. U.S. The hare’s-foot clover, 
Trifolium arvense + so named from its silky heads, 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Pussel, pussle, obs. forms of PuceLLe. 

Pussley, -ly (pz'sli). Also pusley. A cor- 

ruption of Pursiang, common in U, S. 
, 1861 N. A. Wooos Pr. Wales in Canada & U.S. 309 The 
instant the land is plored a weed called ‘ Pussley’ makes 
its appearance...'[his, when boiled, is a most delicious and 
wholesome vegetable, the leaves being like spinach, and the 
branches in taste resembling sea-kale. In prairie settle- 
ments pussicy is always a standingdish. 1870C. D. WARNER 
Sunmer in Gard. (1486) 150, Ldonbt if any one has raised 
more *pusley' this year than I have. 1888 Amer, Nat, 
XXIL. 778 To select the most offensive among the worst 
weeds..among the annuals, especially in gardens, the purs- 
lane or ' pusley' perhaps takes the lead. 

Pu'ss-moth, [f. Puss + Motu: see quot. 
1806.] A large European bombycid moth, Cerura 
(Deeranura) vinula, having the fore-wings of a 
whitish or light grey colour with darker markings 


and spols. 

2806 Suaw Gen. Zool. V1. a28 This moth (Aalena Vinulal, 
from its unusually downy appearance, has ohtained the 
popular title of the Puss Moth. 1817 Kirav & Sp. Zasfomol, 
xxt (1818) TL. axii. a89 The caterpillar of the puss-moth.. 
and some others, instead of the anal prolegs, have two tails or 
horns. 1869 Newman Srtt. Afoths a16 When the cater- 
pillars of the Puss-moth are abont..to form their cocoons, 
the whole ground colour changes to a duil brown. 188% 
Ev. A. Onmeroo Jajur. Jasects (1890) 266. : 

Pusso-, combining form of Puss, in humorous 
nonce-words: Pussoma‘niac, one with a mania 
for cats; Pusso‘philist, a lover of cats. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 19 July 76/1 His master,.is the reverse of 
a pussomaniac, 
—pussophilists as J. S. Mill used to call them. 

+ Pussock, Os. rare. [f. Puss + -ock.] A 
term for an old maid; an ‘old tabby’. 

t6aa Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman D'AL/, 1. 26, 1 have 
knowne since some old Maids Pussockes in comparison of 
her [iny pens greater yeeres and lesse Handsomnesse, 
that would call themselues.. Girles and little pretty Maidens. 

Pussoun, obs. Sc. and dial. form of Poison, 

Poss-tail. [f. Puss + Tamw.] A popular 
name in U.S. for 1 common grass of the genus 
Setaria or Bristle-grass, in England sometimes 
called Foxtail, 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pussy (pu'si), s4. Also 6-8 -ie, 8 -ey; Se. 
poussie, poosie. [f. Puss + -y dim. suffix.) 

1, A cat: used much in the same way as Puss, 
but more as a common noun and less as a call-word. 


Now pussy's di 
A sancer of milk 
eaome /dle Thoughts 119 He 
strokes the cat quite gently, and calls it ' poor pussy’. 
Used as a proper name for the hare: cf. Puss 2. 
1785 urns 1st Ep. J. Lepraté 3 Paitvicks scraichan loud 
at e’en, And morning Poosie [v. 7. poussie] whiddan seen. 
1 — Tam o Shanter 195 As o pussie's mortal foes, 
When, pop! she starts before their nose, 18a: Crake 
Vill, Minstr.. Autumn xxxii, Poor prs through the 
stubble flies, 1841 J. T. Hewcetr Parish Clerk 11. 35 Away 
went pussy for her hoine. a 
b. A humorous name for a tiger: cf. Puss 2b. 
1873 Routledge's Ving. Geatl. Mag. 535, 1 should have 
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liked to have potted a pussy, particularly such a blood- 
thirsty brute as this one scems to be. 

3. Applied to a girl or woman: cf. Puss 3. 

1583 Stupurs Anat, Aéus. (1877) 1. 97 You shall haue 
entry sawcy boy,.to catch vp a woman & marie her...So 
he houe his pretie pussie to uggle withall, it forceth not. 
1852 Mas Stowa Uncle Tom's C. xvi, ‘ What do you think, 
pussy ?” said her father to Eva. 1870 Dicxens £. Drood 
ii, 1'd Pussy you, young man, if } was Pussy, as you call her. 

. A person who lives in another's house as 
an inmate; a ‘ honse-cat’. 

1904 Manin Coreiti God's Good Max xxi, 1 shall invite 
Roxmouth and his tame pussy, Mr. Marius Longford. 

4. In childish speech applied to somethio 
soft and furry, as a fur necklet, a willow or haze 
catkin, etc, 

1858 Zoologiat XV1. 5858 Little children call their warm 
neck-comforters hy the name of ‘pussies’ 1882 Gander 
4 Feb. 77/1 These catkins, ‘ pussies ', and 'lambs’-tails ‘,as the 
country people call them. 

5. Pussy-wants-a-corner, an American name for 
Puss in the corner: see Puss 5. 

1897 Gen. Il, Porter Campaigning w. Grant in Cent, 
Mag. Hee 349/2 |The manceuvres] now became more like thr 
play o! pusiy-wantsa-corner, ” 

6. a, atirié. of a8 adj. Soft and furry like a cat: 
cf. 4. b. Comd,,as pussy-baudrons (Sc.); pusay- 
footed a., having n cat-like tread, 

1863 Kuxosiey Water Bad. v. (1886) 236 She was the most 
Nice, soft,.. pussy, cuddly, delicious creature who ever 
nursed a bahy, /6fd. 241 Little boys..who have kind pussy 
mammas to cuddle them, 1893 Scribner's Mag. Nov. 653 
Men who were beginning to walk pussy-footed and shy at 
shadows. 3894 Cuockurr Aaidert 52 Innocent as pussy- 
bawdrons thinking on the eas 

Pussy (pv'si), a. [f. Pus s6.+-y.] Full of pus. 

18.. Med. News LIL. 695 The most pussy gland ruptured 
during extrication. 

Pa‘ssy-ca:t, A nursery word for na cat; also 
used in other senses of Pussy sé. 

3837 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. xl, The term pussy cat may be 
considered tautological. 1861 S. Tuomson Wild Fi ut. 
(ed. 4) 169 Every boy knows the ' pnssy-cats’ of the willow. 
x864 Realm 6 Apr. 1 What a purblind old pussy-cat, instead 
of the light and agile kitten we imagined was tripping before 
us! 188: E. J. Wornoise Sissie ix,‘ What a a pussy-cat 
she is!" said her father, looking fundly at her, as she dashed 
nbruptly from his side. 

Comé, 1881-J. E. H. Tuomson Upland Yarn a6 Her 
Doiseless pussy-cat-like ways. 

Pa‘ssy-wi:llow. A popular name ia U.S. of 
the American glaucous willow, Safx discolor, in 
teference to its silky catkins. 


5884 Ror Nat. Ser. Story vi, He pressed through then to | 


look for..pussy willows. 1897 W. L. 
at Lion's Head 364 He begged her to let him keep one 
switch of the pussy-willows. 


+ Pust, puyst. Ods. [In qnot. 1527 2. Du. 


' putst, MDu., past; in quot. 1677 perh. a misreadiag 
of pusk.] A pustule; = Pusu 56,2 


1893 Atheneum aa Aug. 52/3 Cat lovers | 


3527 Anorew Srunswyke's Distyll. Waters Liv, Good for 
seus puystes, and other impostumyng on the body. 1677 
Laov Cuawortn in wath Rep. Hist, ALSS. Contam. App. Ve 
43 ‘Yhe..nurse keepers..laid ceres top pust under the arme 
which drive the malignity of it to the heart. 

Pustle, obs. form of PustuLe. 
+ Pustled a. Obs. rare~' = PostULaTE. 

16a7 P. Frercner Locusts u. xxviii, Her hands with scabbes 
array'd, Her pust'led skin with ulcer'd eacrements. 

Pustulant (p'sti#lint), a. and sd. [ad. late 
L, pustulant-em, pt. pple. of pustulare to Pustu- 
eal a. adj. 1 
pustules (Syd. Soc, Lex.1897). b. sé. An irritant 
affecting the skin and causing pustulation, as a 
solution of silver nitrate, croton oil, etc. 

1871 Ganroo Mat. Afed, 417 The pustnlants induce deeper 


Hence 


| action, and are sometimes of greater Value than vesicants. 


Pustular (po'stivliz), a, [ad. mod.L. prustu- 
lar-is, {. pustila PUSTULE: see -AR.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of pustules; 
characterized by pustules, 

1739 Huxuam in PAIL Trans. XLI. Cp The ustular and 
leprons Eruptions increased daily. 1 Woopvittr in 
Med. Jrnl. 1V. 256, I differ in opinion from Dr. Jenner in 
not impnting the pustular eruptions..to any adulteration of 
the vaccine matter employed in the inoculations. 18:8-z0 
E, Tuomeson Cudizn’s Nosol. Afethadt. (ed. 3) 329 The five 
genera of pustnlar diseases. 1876 Buistows The. § Pract. 
Afed, (1878) 57a Petechial or pustular rashes. 

2. Sot, and Zool, Waving low glandular excres- 
cences like blisters or pustules. 

1776 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) TV. 393 Spharia 
Jrixinea [Fongus}, Blacks roundish, convex, dotted... 
Nearly sitting, pustular. 

Pustulate (pz'stivlet), a. [ad. late L. prstn- 
/at-us, pa. pple. of pustuldre: seenext.] Furnished 
with, or having pustules; pustulous, pustalar. 

{In quot. 1607, perh. an error for pustnlant.) 

1607 Torsett Foury/, Beasts 615 If the worme bee cut 
asunder in the wound, there issueth out of her such a vene. 
mous pustulate matter, that poysoneth the wound. 1846 
Dawa Zooph, (1848) 126 The smooth exterior sometimes 
graduates into the pustulate. 1853 — Crust. 1. go Surface 
seriately pustulnte, nnd pustules setigerous. 


Pustulate (posstivleit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
Inte L, pustuldre, trans. and intr, f. pustula 
Pustute.] a. trans. To form into pustules, b. 
intr. To break out into or form pustules. —* 


aie rise to the formation of | 


D. Howetts Landlord | 


PUSTULOUS. 
4732 Stacknouse. //ist. Bitle am, Ww. (1 64/2 Resid 
the blains pustulated to afflict his Tee chiens | 
; instigated his wife to grieve his mind. 1898 P. Manson 


clos Nreases Axxvil, Sometimes the little vesicles lof 
prickly heat] may pustulate. 

Pustulation (pusilia-fan). [nd. late L. 
pustuldtion-em, n. of action from pustuldre : sec 
prec.) The action of pustulailng; formalion of 
pustules ; sometimes, also, blistering. 

3875 H. C. Woop Therap. (879) 155 Peculiar burning or 
tingling pain, which is very shortly followed hy pustulation, 
1876 Bantuotow Mat, Aled. (1879) 540 The pustulation of 
the chest with croton-oil or tartar-emetic ointment is rarel 
ifever justifiable. 1899 Adiswt(s Syat. Aled. VIM. 610 It 
is often necessary to nwalt the healing of the pustulation. 
/bid. 870 The slightest nppearance of pustulation or blistering 
should be. .treated op antiseptic lines. 

Pustulatous (postiil2-tes), a. [£ Pustu.ate 
a.+-0u8.) = PusTunaTe a. Sustulatous moss: 
see quots, 

3856 W. Lavnex Linnsay Pog, /fist. Brit, Lickheus or 
Ther ' Mosses’ {i.e. crustaceous or foliaceous dyr-lichens) 
are irregularly designated, the specific name in some being 
due. to their physical characters, as ‘ ‘l'artareous or Pustu- 
latous moss, /bid.177 Umbilicaria puttulata..is largely 
imported by the London orchill-makers..under the com- 
mercial designation of Pustulatous Moss. 

Pustule (py'stivl). Also 6 puscull, -cle; 
6-8 pustle, 7 pustel. [ad. L. pus/uéa blister, 
pimple, pustule. Cf. F. pustule (13~-14th °)J 

1. A small conical or rounded clevation of the 
cuticle, with erosion of the cutis, inflammatory at 
the base and conlalning pus; 2 pimple; formerly, 
sometimes, a blister. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit Ixi. (1495) 276 Pustules 
ben callyd ier tee, aie postumes and auperfluyte in the 
viter partyes of the body. ¢ 1400 Cy ee Cirurgie 1 
Cossi ben itil pustulis & barde pat ben engendrid in fe 
face, & priucipali about pe nose. 1878 Lyte Dodoemy ut. 
xxviil 354 The same. .cureth the sores and pastules of the 
gummes, 1718 Quincy Comft. Disp. 91 Of manifest Service 
in ripening the Small Pox, where the Pustules rise with a 
Ppellucid Humour. 1876 Batstowe The. & Pract. Aled. (1878) 
168 The pustules of discrete small-pox are always larger 
than Used of the other Lanes: nee 

21549 Skecton Llynour Rummyng 555 Wythe here an 
there a puscull Lyke a scabhyd recali 1600 F. Warker 
Sp. Mandeville 41 With the continuall moystnes, they 
engender & bring forth certaine Puscles like Mushromps 
t61a Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 3a To cool and heal 
any moist pustles, 2643 J. Sreer tr, £4. Chyrurg. vii. 27 
Pustels or Ristes are raised. 1742 Lond. & Country Grew, 
u (ed. 4) 46 Lt will there raise little Pustles or Blisters. 

b. Malignant pusiule, the carbuncular disease 
produced by the anthrax bacillus; = ANTHRAX 2. 
11543 ‘Trangron Vigo's Chirurg. u. xix. ag Anthrax is bp 
malygne pustle.] 1864 E. A. Parnes Pract. Hygiene 158 
Anthene (malignant pustule, carbuncular fever), 187n ‘I. 
Bavant Pract. Surg. 443 Anthrax of the lips has nothing 
in common with malignant pustule. . 

2. &. Bot. A small wart or swelling, natural or 
caused by parasitic influences. b. Zoo/, A warty 
excrescence of the skin, as in the toad; a pimple. 

1776 Witneninc Brit. Planta (1796) 1V. 392 Spherria 
actna (Fungus). Large, thick, black, marked above 
with pustules. 2807 Vancouvar Agric. Devon (1813) 433 
On the leaves of pears..and gooseberry trees, it cahibits 
itself nt first_in small yellow pustules, increasing in size 
anti] they effloresce In clusters of various shapes. 1869 
Gicumons Wy. Fignuier's Rept. & Sirdsi.25 Toads, in colour 
are usually of g livid grey, spotted with brown and yellow, 
aod disfigured by x pumber of pustules or warts, 

3. transf, An eruptive swelling of the ground. 

3849 Moxcnuison Srluria xvi. 404 These subaérial volcanos 
. are pothing more than superficial pustules. 186% E. T. 
Hotrano in Peaks, Passes § Glas. Ser. u. 1. 95 Steamin: 
excrescences of clay. The approach. .is over beds of sa: 
and clay, out of which they rise in variegated blotches and 
pustules of blue, white, red, and yellow. 

4. Comd., as pustule-like adj. 

r8rg Kiney & Sr. Emfomol, iv. (1818) I. 87 They are pro- 
duced in the flesh in small pustule-like tumours 1845 
Florist's Frul. 37 Peculiar to this plant is thr property of 
producing pale pustule-like callosities on the cs. 

Pustuliform (pesiivliffsm), 2. Sot. and 
Zool. [ad. mod.L. eee oe {. pustula 
PustuLe + -ronsé.] Having the form of a pustule. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 654 The pustuliform verruce are 
rounded and unequal. 
Puwstulo,crusta-ceous, a. [f pustu/o-, com- 
bining form of L. pustu/a pustule + CrosTaceous.) 


Covered with a pustalous crust or scab. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 in Syd, Soe. Lex. 

Pu'stulose, a. [ad. post-cl. L. pustulés-us, f. 
pustula pustule: see -OSE.] = next. 

21883 J. T. Carrincton in Zovlogist Mar. 107 Pertunur 
tuberculatus is distinguished by its tubercular pustulose 


carapace. 
Pustulous (postidlas), a. [ad. L. pustelosus: 
see prec. and -ous. Cf. F. pustulenx (1549 in 
Godef.), perh. the immediate source.] Abounding 
in or characterized phe ee: poate, —_ 
iu Vigo’ frurg.¥. 1. 161 Ano: ic ae 
tok Since wyah x lysiment folowing. 1658 Pwiciirs, Pasta. 


pm) full of Pustu =| #, blisters, bi rao \sheghe 179 
Bled, Frai. Ul. 35a A prescription * for the grea loss 
eruption and its degrees". lbid. xiL 536 That the 


ustulous disease juced in the vaccine patients in the 

majl-pox Hospital was the amall-pox, I can safely aver. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. 707 Surface either smooth ee 
~a 


PUT. 


pustulous, 1852 — Crwst. 1. 109 Carapax..tuhercular or 
pustulaus above. 

Put (put), 53.1 Also 5-8 putt (see also next). 
[f. Pur v1] An act of putting, in various senses. 

1. An act of thrusting or pushing; a thrust; a 
push, a shove. Also fg. (with quot. 1748 cf. 
Pot v.l 3b). Obs. exc. dial. = Ae oe “a 

car Syr Gener. (Roxd.) 4588 In his sadle he he im 
still FN Ge Darel with so goodewill In middes of 
the sheld ful bute That Darel fell doun with that putt. 
1508 Duxsaa Tua Maritt Wenex 231 A tender peronall, 
that myght na put thole. a1sza Knox Hist. Ref. (1644) 117 
When it begins at us, God knows ..who shall bide the next 
put. @1g98 Rottock Se/. Wes. (Wodrow Soc.) IT. 511 He 
will come and give them a putt, with sharpness and mercy. 
1633 Rutnaerorn Let? (1862) I. 104 To help you to bear your 
burden, and ta come in behind you, and give you and your 
burdens a put up the mountain, 1748 Ricuaapson Clarissa 
Wks. 18z1 IV. 316 The dear creature. .wanted to instruct me 
how to answer the Captain’s home put. 1869 E, Farmer 
Scrap. Bk. (ed. 6)60 The pig made a put at the closed ..door. 

2. The act of casting a heavy stone or weight 
overhand, as a trial of strength; a throw, a cast. 
(In this sense pronounced (pzt) in Se., and identi- 
fied with Pur, Purr sé.2) 

¢ 1300 Havelok 1055 Pe chaunpiouns bat put sowen, Shul- 
dreden he ile oper, and lowen. ¢13340 diymns Virg., etc. 73 

e put of be stoon pou maist not reche, To litil my3te is ia 

i sleue. 1889 Boy's Own Paper? Sept. 780/2 After each 

ut has been marked the ground is smoothed aver. Jéid., 
Fmiaticed the puts on several occasions knocked out the 
pegs of previous marks. 

3. In phr. forced put: see FoRcE-PUuT. 

The precise sense of ft in this phrase is obscure, , 
4, i Stock-jobbing and Speculation ; The option 
of delivering a specified amount of a particular stock 
or prodnce ata certain price within a specified time : 
see Option 4, and cf. Pur vl roh. 

31719 Mes. Centiivrr Bold Stroke for Wife w. i, Are 
you a bull or a bear to-day, Abraham? 37d Stockbroker. 
A bull faith; hut I have a good putt for next week. 1825 
C. M. Wesrmacorr Zxg. Spy IL. 139 For the call or put. 
ax860C. Fenn Lug. §& For, Funds (1883) 127 A‘ Put’ isan 
option of delivering stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being fixed at the time the option-money is given. 
1893 BitHELL Counting-If. Dict. s.v. Options, When inoney 
is paid for the aption of buying at a given price, the opera- 
tion is called ‘giving for the call’. When it is paid fur the 
option of selling, it is called ‘ giving for the put’. Some- 
times both operations are combined, and then it is called 
‘giving for the put and call. : : 

Put, putt (pzt), 52.2 [A differentiated pro- 
nunciation of prec.; of Scotch origin.) 

1. Sc. = prec., sense 2. 

2. Golf. (orig. Se.) An act of ‘putting’: see 
Put v,2 3; a gentle stroke given to the ball so as 
to make it roll along the putting-green, with the 
purpose of getting it into the hole, 

1743 Matmeson Goff in Poems on Golf (1867) 58 With 
pute well directed plump into the hole. “1857 Chamébers’s 
Inform. for People 694/« One who can gain a full stroke on 
his opponent between two far-distant hales, frequently loses 
his advantage by missing a ‘put’ within a yard of the hole ! 
1863 in R. Clark Goé/ (1875) 137 The first hole was halved. . 
Drumwhalloch holin’alang putt. 1g01 Sco¢sovan g Sept. 4/7 
On the next green he got down his putt from a distance of... 
twenty yards, 

3. fig. in phr. To make one’s putt good (Sc.), to 
succecd in one’s attempt, gain what one aims at. 

1661 Rurnearorp in Life (1881) 28 Fearing I should not 
make my putt good. 1824 Gatt Steam-Boat ix. (1850) 230 
The mistress. .made her putt good, and the satin dress was 
obligated to be sent to her. 1824 Mactaccaat Gallovid, 
Encyctl. 389 A man is said to have made his put? gude, when 
he obtains what his ambition panted for. 

Put, putt (pz), 56.3 Obs. or arch.  [app. £ 
Pur v1; cf sense 22 d; but the history is not clear.] 

An old game at cards for two, three, or four 
players, somewhat resembling Nap, three cards 
being dealt to each player ; the score at this game. 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester (ed, 2) xv. 2 Putt is the 
ordinary rooking Game of every place. /é/d., If you play 
at two-handed Putt (or if you please you may play at Eee 
hands) the best Putt-Card deals. /éid. 93 Five up or a Putt 
is commonly the Game. 1711 E. Waap ud Ss Brite 1%. 99 
Where day by gry they usd to sot, At All-fours, Cribidge, 
orat Put, 1745 Youne Univ, Pass.1v, To Sir S. Compton 
30 Since Apes can roast the choice castanian but; Since 
Steeds of genius are expert at Put. 1778 in F, Moore 
Songs §& Ball. Amer, Rev. (3856) ue ie thinking of 
cribbage, all fours, or of put, With a dextrous hand, he did 
shuffleand cut. 185: Maynaw Lond. Labourt, 267/1 He had 
heard an old tailor say that in his youth ..‘put’ was a common 

ublic-house a 1887 Besant The World weni xxiv, 

ess. .could P jay All-fours, Put, Snip-snap-snorum. 

b. Comb. Putt-card, a card used in this game. 

1680 Cotton Comsl. Gamester (ed. 2) xv. 93 The best 
Putt-Cards are first the Tray, next the Deuce, then the Ace. 
1711 J. Puckir Cled 21 note, Beading one, to know where 
to cut a good Putt-card. Lid, a3 Marking Putt-cards on 
the edge with the nail as they come to hand, 


Put (pot), sd.4 Obs. or arch. (slang or collog.) 
Also putt. [Arose in 17th c. slang; origin un- 
ascertained.] A stupid man, silly fellow, block- 
head, ‘duffer’; coststry put, a lout, a bampkin. 

1688 Suavwe it Sgr. A lsatia. i, O fy, cousin; a company of 
Putts, meer Putts | 21700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Country. 
Put, a silly, shallow-pated Fellow. 1710 Tatler No, 230 
?7 The Third Refinement..consistsin the Choice of certain 


Words invented hy some pretty Fellows, such as Banter, | 
Bamboozle, Country Put and Kidney, 1ga1-a Amurast | 
, 
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Terre Fil. No, 46.247 They were metamorphosed into com- 
pleat smarts, and dama’d the old country putts, their fathers. 
1753 Adventurer No. 100 P 2 Peculiarities which would 
have denominated me a Green Horn, or in other words, 
a coun put very green, 31802 in Spirit Pub. Frais. 
VI. 21s ‘The buck, who scorns the city puts, And thinks 
all rich men noodles. 31823 Mew Monthly Mag. V111. 
a The footmen of the House of Lords..keep clear of the 
Rarotehonionser and country puts of the lower house. 
185g Twackeaay Virgin. xliv, Look at that old putt in the 
chair: did you ever see such an old quiz? 1886 F. Haral- 
son £ss, 168 What droll puts the citizens seem in it all ] 
Put (put), v.1 Pa, t. and pa. pple. put (put). 
Forms: see below. [Late OE. putian (? pitian), 
represented ¢ 1050 by the vbl.'sb. pusung (?pit-), 
Purmine ; thence early ME. pit/en and ? puter, later 
putten, putt, put. Beside this, late OE. had 
potian (11th ¢.), ME. poten (see Pore v.), and 
potten; also, OE. pytan (repr. by pytan z¢ in the 


OE. Chron., MS. F. (12th ¢.), anno 796, and 2¢ | 
dpytan, put out, thrnst ont, Numbers xvi. 14), 


which app. gave southern ME, pute, puyte 


(= ie), and may even have been the source of 
the late ME. pyétent, pilten, pyt, pit. Prof. Sievers 


thinksthatthe stem-vowel in OE. pytan (:—*piitjar) 
was certainly long, and in z/ax probably so, and 
suggests that the ME. shortening of the vowel was 
carried over from the pa. t. and pa. pple. pytte, putle 
from pyt-te, put-te. The normal conjugation was 
pa. t. put-te, now pret (cf. cxf), in ME. and early 
mod. Eng. also putlede, putted; pa. pple. ME. 
yput, tputle and putt, now put, also in 14-16th c. 
putted, But in Sc. and north Eng. dialects, put 
(or rather its northern form Zy¢, Zz¢), has been Irom 
the 15-16th c. conjugated as a strong vb., with 
pa. t. pat, pa. pple. putter or pilten (also in Eng. 
dialects Jaen: and perhaps the southern 7itle 
also arose out of *//it¢e, With these compare the 
northern inflexion of Lr, hat, Aetten or Aitlen. 
The variant fot, fot, occurs as an exisling dialect 
form, besides surviving in a differentiated form and 
sense as Porz. ‘The differentiated vb. Put 2, purr 
(pot), nsed in golf, and in Sc. also in ‘ putting the 
stone’, is conjugated putt, putted, pulted, and is 
thus quite distinct in Sc. from pit, pat, putter, as 
well as from the ordinary Eng. put, put, put. 

For the earlier history evidence is wanting, but the various 
forms appear to be parallel formations from a stem pute, 
fot», whence app. also Da. sutte to put, put in; but this 
appears in Kalkar only from the 17th c. Rietz gives a 
southern Swedish sutfa (with variants potta, potta) in two 
senses: (x) =sl&, stéta, knuffa til lindrigt (to strike, knock or 
push gently); (2) = sticka undan, stlla bort, ‘putta i lom- 
man ’(to put out of the way (or conceal), put away, ‘put in the 

ket’) The Welsh dzetio and Gaelic pu¢ are from Eng. 

IE. had also a vb. dulfen, pilten (see Pitt), which was 
synonymous with sxé,and even occurs as a variant readingin 
1 ae c. MSS., but could not be formally related. It became 
obs. (at least in the senses in question) before r500. In the 
sense ‘strike with the head or horns ', ME. putter was in 
early use synonymous with éutéen, Butt v.5, by which it 
has been superseded in literary English; but some dialects 
retain put in this icing ; 

A. Illustration of Forms and Inflexions. 
I. From OE. pittian, ME. pite-2, putt-er, mod. 


pul 

1. inf. and Present tense. 1 *putian, 2-4 
pute(n, 2~5 putten, 3-6 putte, 4-6 (also 7-9 in 
special senses: see Put v.2) putt; 5(-6 Se.) pwt, 
6 Se. powt; 4- put. 

ex0so Rule of Chrodegang 99 Purh deofles putunge.. 
an beled. ¢1175 Puttest [ece Bs. tL ¢1zz0 Bestiary 
Ajgungling rade to him luted, his snute him under puted. 
138a Wvcur Fohn xv. 13 That ony man putte his soule 
for his frendis, a14o0 &, Brunne's Chron, Wace (Petyt 
MS.) 888¢ Now makes assay, To putte pis stones doun 
[Lamé, ALS, potte pe stones} if 3¢ may. 14.. Lypc, Lyke 
thyr Audience 30 in Pol. Ret. § L, Poents (1903) 48 Th 
lyfe to putt in morgage. 2479 ue Paston in P. Lett. 1. 
a65, | must pwt me in God, for her must I be for a season, 
1528 in Exch, Rolls Scot. XV. 584 Tak the rentall of Fyf 
fra the Arsdan and powt in thes berar and his wyf. 1 
Gav Richt Vay 12 r 

«in hime. 1671 H. M. tr. Zrasmt, Collog. a36 Thou indeed 
puttest me hard to it. 


2. Past tense. a, 3-6 putte, (4 pudt, 5 pute), ! 


§-7 putt; 4- put. 

e120§ Lay, 18092 He smat hine nuenen pat heued.,And 
pat sweord putte in his mud, 1300 Put (see B, 16b). 
13..Pudt, putte, put [see B, 1, as} ¢1470 Henay Wallace 
tit. 101 The wortht Scottis..putt thair hors thaim fra. ¢ 1477 
Caxton Fason Yh, Peleus and his neuewe putte hem to 
poynte in armes. 1785 Put (sce B. 1d]. 

8. 4 puttede, -ide, § -id,--yd, 6 Sc. puttit, 6- 
putted (see Pur v,2), 2 

338a Wycir Luke i. 66 And alle men that herden 
puttedyn in her herte. 1388 — Afati. xxvii. ag And 
thei foldiden a coroun of thornes, and putten [v.r. (¢ 1390- 
1420) puttiden] on his heed. ¢1449,14.. Puttid, -yd [see 
B, rod, as]. 1520 Nisaer Se. WV. /., Acts xxviii. 10 (S.T.S.) 
YI. rq Quhilkis..puttit [x Wyett puttiden] quhat 
thingis war necessaric. 31575 Lanenan Led, (1871) 28 Than 
putted he in his hostes hande other. v. thousande guldens. 

3. Past pple. a. 4 y-put, i-put(te, pute, 4-7 
putte, putt, 4- put. 

13.. Cursor AT, 1258 (Cott.) Quen we war put o paradis. 
€ 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 6135 Po be putt til pastur strayt. 


hay quhilk..pwtis noth al thair ed | 


PUR. 


1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. xtv. 207 Pere be pore is put bihynde 
[3393 C. xvii. 50 yput, vx. putte}). 1387 Taevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VU. 9 His feet pat he hadde with i-putte [v.7. yput] 
seint Odo his tombe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 295/a Putte oute, 
expulsus. 1606 G. W[ooncocke] Lives Emperors in /ist. 
lostine Gg 4 His corpes was .. putte into the sepulchre. 
16.. Sia W. Mune Sonn, xii. Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 58 Thy epitaph 
sall then be putt in prent. 1839 Maaavat Pant. Ship xii, 
We might have put the royals on her. 

B. 4-5 putted, 5 putet, puttid, -yd. See also 
Pur v.2 

1340 Hamrpote Pr. Conse. 2055 Pus sal pai.. be putted til 
endeles pyne. ¢14so Afirour Doi gee x ee) e folk.. 
in to the lake hadde pared Daniel. 1498 Trevisa's Barth, 
de P. R.vt ii. (W.de W.) 187 He is putet [A/SS. iput, iputte, 
put] asyde and buryed. 

II. From OF. fotian, ME. pote, poote, potte, 

mod. dial. Zo7. 

1. Present, a. 1 potian, 4-5 poten, 6pote, poote. 

¢ 1000 Potedon [see Pore v 1]. 138a Wye Prov. xix. 18 
To the slagter..of hym ne poote [Vadg. ne ponas} thou thi 
soule. — J/sa. lv. a Whi pow gee vp siluer not in loeues? 
— Mark y. 10 He preide hym..that he shulde nat put [v. ~ 
poten] hym out of the cuntreie. 1435-1830 [see Porz z. 1). 

B. 4-5 potte(n, pot, pott. 

¢1330 R. Bavyne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8885 Ropes to 


drawe, tres to potte, Pey schonued, priste, stode o 
strot. ¢ 1385 Cnaucer L. G. IV. 909 Ta petty ome ut. 
ten, puten] hire in swich an aventure. 1387 Tarvisa /fig- 


den (Rolls) II]. 283 Pey puttep peire lif (MS. y a pottep 
here lyf] for wommen. ‘/did. 313 Pat he wolde putte (MS. 
potte] of be fevere by deeb. 12a. 333 To putte [MS. y pot 
of alle manerelett of his speche. ¢ 1445 Cast. Persev. 1131 
in Afacro Plays 111 Speke pi neybour mekyl schame ; ee 
on hem sum fals fame. ¢ 1450 Loveticn Grat? xiii. 348 But 
3if 3¢ potten eae Consaille. ¢ 1485 Digby Alyst.iu, Afary 
Atagd. 1354 Pott don be pryd of mamentes violatt | 
2. Fasl tense. 4-5 potte, 5, 9 dial. pot. 

1387 Taevisa Figden (Rolls) vi. 5x Pe senatoures. .putte 
(MS. pel hym..out of his kyng liom. axqr7 in Cad. 
Proc. Chanc. O. Eliz. (1829) I. Introd. 13 Wheche Johan.. 
pot my land ty ferme. 1881 J. Sancusson Yoe Scoap's Furneh 
16 (Cumbld. Gloss.), T’ girt injin sercamt, an off we pot. 

3. Past pple. 4-5, 9 dial. pot, 5 poot. 

1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 187 After pat Tarqui- 
nius was put [MS. y pot] out of Rome. 1480 Newcastle 
Aferch. Vent, (Surtees) 1, 2 At the mony of the said fines.. 
be poot in the said box. 1878 Cumdtd. Gloss., Pot, Pat, has 
put, did put. 0 . 

TI, From OE. pytan, ME. gutite, puytle. 

Present, i p¥tan, 4 puite, puyt(e. 

11.. OE. Chron. an. 79 (MS. F) Ceolwulf, .let him pytan 
ut his eagan & ceorfan of his handa. ¢ 1330 Ssec. Gy Warw, 
923 Pin almesse pu shalt frp puite (rime Inite]), 1364 

ANct. P, Pi. A. yi. 100 And puitep forp pruide to preisen 
pi-seluen. dd, x1. 4a And puytep forp presum; 
«1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 598/527 Auyse 
in pi pout, Puyt pi strengbe in-to prou. 

IV. From ME. fytle(st, pitte(2, pyt, mod. dial. 
prt, pit. (With putte and Pitle, cf. cutte and hitte: 
Cur v.) : 

l. Present. Now only north. diaé. and Sc. 4-5 
pitt, 5 pyt, 7 pitte, 6- pit. 

€.1400 eee Bible Luke xii. ag Who of jou... may 
adde [z. ~. pitt] o cubite to his stature? ¢ 1420 Lider Coco- 
rum (1862) 33 In erpyne pot pou shalt hit, pyt [+zme hit], 
1888 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 1 viij, Pitting sic men in 
thair kallendar for sanctes. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 32 Hammer to pitte the strickle with to make it keepe. 
1786 Buans 7wa Dogs 69 What poor cot-folk pit their 

inch in. 186 Scorr cee xxxvili, If we didna pit 

and til’t onrsell, 1865 G. Macoonatp A. Forées 2, I 
jist dinna like to pit the lid ower him, . 

2. Past tense. a. 4 pitte; 9 Sc. pit (in E.D.D.). 

1390 Gower Conf. HII. 369 As he pitte forth his hond 
Upon my body, wher I lay. 

B. 6- Se. and north. eae pat. if 

1833 Gau Richt Vay 48 The halie spreit..the quilk..pat 
in ‘hatte the luiff of god. 15q9 [see B. 10}. ¢16g0 in 
Sir R. Gordon Afrst, Earls of Sutherl. (1813) 24a The 
messingers ee them all in such a fray. 1787 Buans 
Death & Dr. Hornbook vi, Something..That pat me in an 
eerie swither. 1878 Cusdid. Gloss. Pat,..did put. 

3. Last pple. a. 4-5 ipit, ypitte (4 ?pett), 5-6 
Se. pit. ie 

13.. K. Adis. 7495 Pou art ful of bewes pett.] @ 1400 Pol, 
& & L, Poems (1903) 268 Fett Ae is bi-s i Hou 
fi swetnisse is i-betin and ipit. ¢ 1400 Wyclif's Bible 

uke xii.r9 Thou bast many goodis kept [xr. pit vp]. 
©1440 Palladius on Husb. v st With brymstoon resolute 
ypitte [rime slitte]. 1gos Ace. Ld. éigh Treas. Scot. i. 
128 Ane masoun in Faukland that wes pit fra the werk, 

B. 5,7-9 Sc. and north. dial. putten, (5 -yn), 
9 pitten, potten (in Eng. Dial. Dict.). 

€1400 Desir, Troy 11434 Braunches..of hright Olyue.. 
uttyn O fofte. c14go Afertin i. 18 As touchynge this that 
is putten on my moder. lar Edom o Gordon iii. in 
Child Batlads (1889) III. 430 She had nae sooner busket 
her sell Nor putten om her gown. 13804 R. ANDERSON 
Cumbid. Ball. 113 A chubby-feac'd anget 0° top on’t 
they've putten, 3827 T. Witson Pitman's Pay i. 52 
(Northumbld, Gloss,) Aa've hewed and putten twee and 
twenty. 1876 lVArtby Gloss. Putten, put or placed. 

B, Signification, ’ 

L. To thrust, push, and allied senses, in which 
the application of force is expressed. 

+1. ¢rans. To thrust, push (with or without result- 
ing change of position), to shove; to knock. Oés. 

In literary use ofter the 16th c. the sense ‘thrust’ occurs 
in contexts which make it indistinguishable from sense 10, 
e1178 Lamd. lJom. 15 3if bu me puttest in pet e3e, ic pin 
alswa, dunt a-3ein dunt. ‘c20§ Lav. 30780 Pe an hine putte 
hiderward, and pe oder hine putte 3condward. 13.- 


jun. 
wel 


PUT. 


Cursor Af. 12292 (G6tt.) Leue sun, me say, queper pu padt 
(Cot. putte) pe child or naif 13.. Minor Pome pigs 
ALS. xxxvii. 359 3if eny moo a-gult ayeynes be, Smyteb or 
elles puiteb ie 3440 Promp, Parv. 417/2 Puttyn, or 
schowwyn,..sfello, trudo, petio. 
b. ‘To butt with the head or hors. Now 2. dial, 
c1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode 1, xv. (3869) 10, j shulde putte 
and hustle pe yuel folk with myne homes, 1523 Firzuers. 
#usb. § 70 The beastes with theyr hornes wyil put bothe 
horses and the shepe, and gore them in theyr bellyes. 
1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pt, to push with the horns, 
+e. jg. To urge, Incite, instigate. Obs. See 
Purrine v6/, 56.1 1b. 
+a. adso/. or intr. To deal a thrust or blow, to 
give a push or knock; to push, knock (a, on, 
ete.). Now north. dial, To butt. 
£1330 R. Brunse Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8890 When bey 
ofto hadde put & pryst & ijk man do what hym do lyst. 
cxa78 Cursor Af, 1x817 (Fairf.) Pe _parlesi puttis in his side 
(7rin. smoot his oon side]. 1398 Tagvisa Barth. De P. kh. 
vi. iv. (Loliem. MS.), When be body..fongeb soule, and lyf, 
and begynneb to meue it selfe, and sprawle and puttep with 
{cet and hondis (orig. manibus et pedibuscalcitrare), ¢ 3425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 1357 The wyf fonde the dore faste,..Scho 
ue at the dore in hye. ¢ 1450 S¢. Cuthdert (Surtees) 6250 
Vith*his croche on him he putt. 1504 Sel. Cases Crt, Star 
Chamber (Selden) 212 (Men on boats) with hookis & sparris 
of iron,.pattith at the seid Brigge & greetly Fretith lowsith 
-.& castyth downe the stones. [Meriton) Vorksh. 
Dial, 12 (E.D.S.) Whaugh, Mother, how she rowts! Ise 
varra Arfe, Shee'l put, and rive my good Prunella Scarfe. 
3785 Huron Bran New Wark 17 They say she yance 
hed horns and pat furiously. 
+e, tntr. fig. To make a push, to exert oneself. 
1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 3. i, (1905) 7 Stay, i’ your 
jae put not Beyond the spheare of your actiuity. 1619 
‘Lercuen False One iy, iii, 1f it be possible That an arch- 
vee may ever be recover'd, This penitent rascal will put 


2. trans. To propel (a stone or weight) mainly 
by the swing of the body from the right hand 
raised and placed close to the shoulder: as an 
athletie exercise, Usually in phr. putting the stone 
(shot, weight), See also Put, Perr v.2 2, 

¢s300 /favelok 1044 For neuere yete ne saw he or Putten 
pe Stone, or banne por. a 1818 Sxecton Afagnyf 406 They 

aue made me here to put the stone. 1653 Unousaat 
Rabelais 1, xxiii. (1737) 1. 223 He did cast the dart, throw 
the bar, put the stone. 1724, 1816 [sec Put y.2 2}. 1862 
Smices Engineers 11, 95 Lifting heavy weights, throwing 
the hammer and putting the stone. 1884 H. C. Bunwar in 
lat ge Afag. Jan. 304/1 The Scottish-Americans will 
teach you to put the shot. ag) Boy's Own Paper 7 Sale 
78o/x The same plan can be adopted for both putting the 
weight and the hroad jump. : 
b. énér. Also to pul al (or with) the stone. 

For the later Sc. absolute use of this, see Put 0? 2b, | 

c1300 Havelok 1033 Hwo so mithe putten bore Biforn 
a-noper, an inch or more.. He was fora kempe told. /d/d. 
1051 Pat heui ston, Pat he sholde puten wipe. ©1440 Cap- 
Gaavy St. Kath. 1, 763 As well in wrestyllyng as puttyng at 
be ston, 1538 Covenpate 2 Afacc. iv. 14 To leape, todaunce, 
& to put at y* stone. 

3. ‘rans. To thrust or plunge (a weapon) + howe, 
or tnto a body; to drive or send a missile ¢hrough. 
Phr. Zo put a (one's) knife into, to stab; fo put a 
bullet through, to shoot. 

Now felt as a cuphemistic use of sense 10, ? 

craog [see A. I. 2) 1382 Weir Fohkn xix. 37 Thei 
schulen se in to whom they pizten (77. putteden, putten} 
Vulg. transfixerunt)thorw. 4@ 1428 Cursor Af, 16838 Seay 
Pe iewes made him pourge his side to put hit [a s) 
soneanone. 1590 Reg. Privy Counc, Scotd, 1V. 486 Threitnyt 
to pu twa hullettis throw his heid. 1604 Suaxs, Ofh. v. i. 
2 Weare thy good Rapier bare, and put it home. 1700 T. 
Brown Amusent. Ser. & Cont. 51 Mistresses, as a Man would 
desire to put his Knife into, 1894 (see Knira ed, 3 bh 

+b. fe. (Cf, Home-Trurvust.) 

1603 Bun Jonson Seyanus 11. ii, That trick was well put 
home; and had succeeded too, But that [etc.]. 657 
Sanoxason Serm, (1674) I. 1 Their hypocrisie he puttet 
home to them. 1719 be For Crusoe (1840) I. xii. 257, 1 
should. .find an opportunity to pat it home to them. 

4. Coal-mining. To propel (a tram or barrow of 
coal), orig. by pushing behind; now also by means 
of a pony, a stationary engine, etc. (Cf. PuTrer 
$6.16.) Also aédso/. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 46 These Persons..put_or pull 
away the full Curves of Coals, /dfd. ? [see Corr 2]. 
1770-4 A. Huntza Georg. £ss. (1804) 11. 159 They are 
employed ..in putting or drawing the coals. 181a [sce 
Putter 4. €. 1831 Greenwett Coal-trade Ternis 
Northums, & Durk.7 Tho average day's work of a barrow- 
man, .. when putting alone,..is equal ..to.. 3.0580 tons 
pushed a distance of one mile. 1883 Grestey Gloss, Coal 
Mining, Pui, to haul coal, etc. underground. 

+5. Todrive; to send by force or command. To 
pul again: to drive back, repel. Obs. 

1375 Barsovr Bruce xu. 355 And how at thai war put 
Lee And part of thair gud men wes slane. /Bid. Xvi. Fiat 
The defendouris..can thame payne Till put thair fais fors 
Dgane. 1382 Wycur Zec/ss, xiit. 13 Be thou not to cal, 
lest thou he put ajeen [Vulg. 2¢ coves ola cx Pl 
Crede 303 Paul primus heremita put vs him-selue Awey into 
wildernes pe werlda to dispisen. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 17 

Fro Priatn full prist put am 1 hider, As a messynger made 
at pis mene tyme. 1533 Lo. Bernsas Hon lx, 210 He 
hath. .chasyd & put fro him ali noble men. 
b. Nant. Of the wind or a storm: To drive or 
cast (a ship) on or from shore, to sea, etc. ? Ods. 

1569 Six J. Hawuins znd Voy. (Hakb Soc.) Ill. 515 The 
ordinary Brise taking us,..put us, the 2gth [June] from the 
shoare. 1579-80 Noatu fintarch, Romulus (1595) 20 Cer- 
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taine Trojans, which. .were hy windes put to the Thyscane 
shore. 1618 Dasorne Cér. turned Turke Bah, Nay, then 
wo are put from shore, 178 Younc Sowr fret. 1.229 One 
..on her voyage was put ashore at Black Sod. 

6. trans. To launeh (persons, a boat, iorahana’ 

1470-85 Matorv Arthur 1 xxvill 75 All were pnt ln a ship 
to the see. 3639, r89a [see put eff 4sn(c)). 1877 Miss 
Yonce Canicos Ser. 1. 3v. 132 He put a fleet to sea, 

+7. ref. To embark on a sea voyage (fo, into, 
or in the sea, to sail); = 8a. Obs. 

1375 Bassour Bruce w. 441 In hy thaf put thame to the 
se, And rowit fast with all thare mayn. ¢ 143g 
Tred, Nee aay te at h to sayile at Me 
Six G. Have Law Armes (S.T.S.) 39 Thai put thame in the 
see, and thocht to passe in Lombardye. c1g00 Afelusine 
xxiv. 178 They were in nombre six knightes and peire com- 
panye, which putte them in to the see. 

8. Naut. intr. To set ont, set forth, proceed, 
take one’s course (to sea, into harbonr, etc.). 

See also put back, 391; pul forth, 42k; pul tn, 440; put 
OF, 45.03 Put out, 47 11 Put over, ag.ei put to, 5 

1sgo Suaxs. Com. Arr.v.i.as My honest 
for staying on our Controuersie, Had hoisted saile, and put 
toseatoday. 2595 Mavnaroe Drake's Vey. (Hakl. Soc.) 
7 We putting for the shore of the Canaries..found a great 
seege. csgos Cart. Wyatt R, Dudicy'’s Voy. W. Ind. 
(ILakl. Soc.) 42 Insteed of goinge tothe ilande of Trinidado, 
putt into n bay of the maine. 1618 Denker L/ it b¢ not 
good Wks, 1873 LL. 312 Thou patst into a Sea, thou canst 
not sound. 1748 Anson's Voy. ui. viii. 379 With a view 
of preventing them from putting before the wind. 1838 
Tuiatwatt Greece 1V. xxviii, 57 Clenarchus..after having 
put into Delos for shelter, returned to Miletus, 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag. June 180 He stepped into a fishing-boat and put 
to land. Westen. Gas. § Oct. 5/1 Erin.. was among 
the first vessels to put down the bay this morning. 

b. intr, To set out; to start; to pass, make one’s 
way, Ods. exc. U.S. collog., to make off, be off, 
“clear out’, Cf. put off 45 (6), pul oul 47 jC). 

c1q00 Desir. Troy 8987 Deffibus drogh furth.., Then Paris 
with prise put next after. 21518 SxeLton Afagnyf. 1330 
Foly hath a rome, I say, in euery route; To put where he 
lyst, Foly bath fre chace. 1839 Maaayat 
Sen t. If, 931 Clear out, quit, and put—all mean ‘be off. 
Pecan now, you hush or put’. 1897 Outing (U.S.) 
XXX. 176/1 The pair. glanced apprehensively at me, then 
they put for home like a tandem team. , 

ec. intr. Of a stream, etc.:; To make its way, 
to flow (i/o or owt of a larger piece of water). 
U.S. Also ofsap: Lo flow (in some direction). Ods. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Jfousew, Gard. 37 Where you 
take any thing away, the sap the next summer will be put- 
ting. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 616 In the fibrous {roots}, the 
sap delighteth more in the earth, and therefore putteth down- 
ward. 1755 V. Jersey Archives XIX. 532 One Mile from 
Shrewsbury River, and about three Quarters of a Mile from 
a good Landing that puts out of said River, 1807 P, Gass 
Frnt. 172 A small river which puts into a large bay on the 
south side of the Columbia, 

9. intr. Ofa plant: To shoot out or grow; to 
send forth shoots or sprouls; to sprout, bud; cf, 


ul forth (42g). Now dial. 
ae W., Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 29 Some 
(graffes]..keeping proud and greene, will not put till the 
second yeere. a 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 653 The roota of trees 
dosome of them put downwards deep into the ground. _ 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 1X, 1.367 Theonearm. still showslite, 
and puts into leal, and produces acorns. 1893-4 Northwndbéd. 
Gioss., Put, to vegetate, as when a plant begins to show the 
first sign of huds. ‘Aa see its all reet; it’s puttin ' 

II. To move (a thing or person) physically into 
or out of some place or local position. 

A weakening of the sense ‘thrust ‘ or ‘ push’, with elimina- 
tion of the notion of dynamic force; which is, however, 
often still traceable io senses xo and z0 b, ; 

10. rans. To move (a thing) so as to place it 
in some sitnation (with reference to the result 
rather than the process); to cause to get into or 
be in some place or position expressed or implied 
(see also the phrases with preps. and advs., 3f- 
53); to place, lay, set. 

e most general word for this sense, which cannot be so 
simply expressed by any other word or phrase, and which 
is more or less implied, literally or metaphorically, in nearly 
all the other senses that are stillin use. The original notion 
of ‘thrust’, *set or insert with some force" is still traceable 
in some contexts, esp. when followed hy tno or in. . 

c117g Lams, Hom. 53 pis faze folc..speket nise feire 
hi-foren heore enencristene alse heo heom walde In to heore 
bosme puten, a 12ag Ancr. R. 116 Nout one monglinde 
honden, auh puten honden otward, asgoo Cursor Af 
4762 (Cott.) Soruful war pai..pat had noght to put io pair 
mouth. /ééd, 15797 In be forel bon pute pi suerd, “fi 
Wyetr Afats, ii, 10 For now the aze is pntt [1388 put] to 
the rote of the tree. crgoo Maunory. he | xxii. 235 
Putteth youre hande vpon j3oure hede. 1434 4. FE. Wilts 
(3882) ro2/z0_A lite cofur to putte in his smale thynges. 
1549 Contpl. Scot. Ep. 5 The due of guise..pat ane garnison 
of tua thousand men vitht in the toune of sanct quintyne. 
1596 Femina Panofl, Epist, 370 As he was putting the 
pot to his lips ready to drinke, 3623 B, Jonson On Portrait 
Sha&s., This Figure, that thou here seest put, It was for 

entle Shakespeare cut. 1699 T. Baown in R. L’Estrange 

rasm, Colloq. (t725) 336 Put yoor Hand to your Fleart 
and tell me fairly. @1756 Exiza Heqwoon New Present 
(1771) 43 Put about an ounce of hotter into a frying-pan. 
3760 Foots Afinor_u. Wks. 1799 1. 269 Bread, greens, 
potatoes, and a leg of mutton, A hetter sure a table ne'er was 
put on, 1818 in Willis & Clark Casebridge (1836) 1. 573 

utting some ornamental Clumps of Trees or Shrubs to 
break the line. 3843, R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Med, xxxi. 
422 The patient..had an issue put into the top of the head. 
3844 R. M. Buvertey Ch. Eng. Exar, (ed. a) 130 When 
they are thus put on the rails..the train will go forward. 
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| rammes shulde be put to the ewes. 


' came 


PUT. 


18ss Macautay Hist. Eng. xvii. 1V. 37 A senled packet 
was put into his hands. 1865 enti Seta if He eo 
have put a railroad bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. 
1873 Gro. Eutor Afiddlem. viii, Somebody put a dro; 

under a magnifyiog glass. 1863 Dafly Tel. 15 May 2/7 
Mr. Cave put his next ball toleg for 2. Afod. ite put the 
a his pocket. 

. "loremove, dismiss, expel, send away; to turn 
away, or divert from. Obs. or arch. Alsolo put.. 
off: to divert from, cause to give up, So /o pul 
Besrpr, Besiprs (B. 4¢), and By (A. 16 , 

The original notion of ‘thrust’ or ‘push’ is often trace. 
able; see also fw/ azvay (eh put off(45), pal out (47). 
13.. Cursor Af, 29355 Fra sacrament pai sal be pnt bot 
pairepent. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 267 Fortune. .will put hym fro 
ea t he presysafter. ¢ 1430 Afymns Virg. 93 We puttib 
is hauke fro his fist. «a 1450 And, de da Tour (1906)93 To 
putte a good man from his night, 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
x. ixxt, 5a Ye putte me from my worship now. 1539 Mraux 
(Great) #s. sli. 2 Why hast thou put thee from me? 1§90 
Sia J. Suvi Disc. Weapons Ded. vil h, Vppon the occasion 
of anie battaile, to put their horses fromthem. 1618 FLercuer 
Loyal Subject v. ii, Rashly I thought her false, and put 
herfrom me. 1733 Neat /fis¢. Purit, 1.118 Princess Eliza- 
beth..was led in by the Traitor’s gate; her own servants 
being put from her. 862 Temple Bar Mag. V1. 33: Don't 
be pat off this by any consideration of weight or expense. 
1883 Mus, F. Maxn Parish /filéy xix, She could not put 
Irom her some feeling of pride. 
ec. To place (an article of apparel or an orna- 
ment) on, ufon (also toff) the body. See also 


put on, put off (40c, 45 e 

1362 Wyceur 2 Aiags xi. 12 He brou3t forthe tbe sone of 
the kyng, and putte vpon hyma dyademe. r4sate. Secrefa 
Secret., Priv, Prio, 200 He.. Put of h his clothis and 
hymclothyd in Sake. 1484 Caxton Faddes of ‘Esop ii. xv, 
None ought to were ms guste on hym the gowne of other. 
1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Cont, 25 He putteth also a rynge 
on his Fynger. /did. ate He hath put vpon him an al 
anda Vestement, 1611 Biatz Luke xv. 22 Bring foorth the 
best robe, and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand, and 
shooes on his feete. . 

d. spec. To place upon or affix ¢o a writing or 
document (a title, seal, signature, name, etc.). 

€ 1449 Pecocn Refr. v. ii, Whenne toa certein book which 
y have mad y puttid this name, The rule of Cristen religioun. 
1762 North Briton No, 12 Yo bring the name into contem 
by putting it totwo insipid kappeice, 1976 Trial of Nundo- 
comar. Ay He put his seal to letters. 1864 J. 1]. Nrw#an 
A pod, iv. (1904) 132/1 To this number. .L also put my initials. 
Mod, \t seems to be in his handwriting, but he hasn’t put 
his name to it. Put a tick against the names you know. 
Put a cross against the name of the candidate you approve. 

e. To harmess (a draught nnimal) fo a vehicle; 
to place 7 Lhe shafts of a cart, elc. 

1865 Coorer Thesaurus a.v. [unge, To couple or put 
horses in the carte... To put lions to draw the chariote...To 

ut the horses to the carte. 19:6 Lond. Gaz. No. 5461/2 

he Ammunition-Waggons should have the Horses put to 
them. 1815 Mas. Puuxincton Celebrity 11. 29 Whilst fresh 
horses were pouting [= belng put) to his chariot. 1847 
Marayvat Chuldr. WV. Forest v, frecamt Billy [the pony) in 
the cart to draw him home. 

f. To introduce (a male animal ¢o a female, or 
vice versa) for breeding. 

1823 Firzwnas, -//usd. § 37 What tyme of the yere the 
1577 B. Goocs fferes- 
bach's ff usb. wi. (1586) 126 b, Neither must you put him toa 
yoong mare. 1607 Torsxit Four./, Beasts (1658) 88 two 
males be put to one female, they Aght fiercely. sh R. 
Brown Cowipl. Farmer (1759) 21 They are put to the bull 
about July. 1864 Frei. R. Agric, Soc. XXYV. 1. 3321 The 
mares..if put toa good thoroughbred horse would produce 
good hunters. ‘ 

g. To convey (a person, etc.) across a river, ele, ; 
to transport ; to set down on the olhber side. 

ar Vintusor New Eng. (1825) 1. x84 Cattle..which 
te, and could not be put over the river, lived very 
well nll the winter without ney. hay. 1891 &. Roserts 
Adrift Amer, 204, 1 went to the ferryman and told him if he 
would put me across that..I would pay him when 1 came 
back again. 1893Sz.ous 7rav. S.£. A/rica 61 He at onca 
agreed to put me across the river in one of his large boats 

h. Stock-jobbing. To deliver (stock or prodace 
at a specified price within a specified time: cf. 
Put sé.! 4. 

3814 Stock Exchange Laid Open Gloss., Put their Bears, 
selling to put more to it, if the seller choose on = certain 
day aot the same price. 1885 Daily News 13 Mar.2/1 Those 
who desire to buy the option of * putting ’—1. ¢. delivering— 
Russian stock ou the present of prices during the next 
six weeks, 1895 Il’estor. Gas. 9 Nov. 6/1 If his tone with 
regard to the political outlook is favourable operators will 
‘call * the stock: if otherwise, they hope to be able to 

put’ it. 4 

i. with abstract obj., in various shades of mean- 
ing: see quots. (See also the phrases mentioned 
noder 54.) 

c1374 Cuaucen Compl. Mars He that wroght her.. 
That pat anche beaute in her face That made me coneten and 
i 1425 Cursor M, 3563 (Trin.) Whenne fat be 

icomep olde Vnwelde putt at himx pulle. 1594 Snars. Rick, 
7/f,1 iit, 331 Let me put in your mindes, if you forget, What 

you haue ne ere this, and what yoo are. 1598 [sec 

1F6 5,4) 3707 Frersp Peterberow's Cond, Sp. 219 Your 
Excellencies .. conduct .. has ives it 
Ministers. r8xa Cuacusas 3rnZ a2 Mar. in Life (1851) 
I. 277, 1..am greatly struck with the qenntity of business 
which he [Doddridge] put throngh his hands. 1889 F. 
Banrgtt Under Strange Mask 11. xiv. 78 The thing had 
been put before her in such vivid reality. K 

Ti. To place or bring (a thing or person) in or 
Into some relation, or into some condition, statc, 
mode, or form, 


.. put new lives into the 


PUT. 


+ Where the notion of motion in space is sub- 
ordinaled lo that of relation. ’ 

IL, To place (a thing or person) 7 or nto 
the hands or power of, 2 or under the care of 
a person; + formerly also #1, 40, unto the person ; 
+to commit or entrust ¢¢ a person, to be dealt 


with, protected, etc. Often ref. > hs 2 

£1375 Cursor M, 20795 (Fairf.) Putte al in him pat is of 
nist. 4éd. 25353 For-pi putte al ia goddis hande. 1399 
Lane. 2ich. Redeles Prol. 78, 1 pnt me in his power, 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 2861 Let ane dryue to Dary & bede 
him dryffe sone, Or put him to mye 1429 ia 10th Kep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 330 The said William putt him 
ta grace. ¢244g0 Alphacet of Tales 207 All be gudis att 
he had, he putt paim vnto pe hisshopp. 1470-85 Matoay 
Arthur xix. v. 778 Now 1 pnt me holy in to your grace. 
1553 Aespudblica 1 ii, soz \Vill ye putte yonrselfe nowe 
wholye into my handes? 1583 oLDING Calvin on Deut. 
xv. go Let vs put onrselnes to his protection, 1588 ALLEN 
Admon, 38 A prince that was pnt to him for an ostage. 
1662 Gerater Princ. 26 Builders put their design to Master- 
Workmen hy the Great, or have it Wronght by the Day. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxix, 366 A very fine 
healthy young man put himself under my care for chancre. 
1882 R. G. Witsearorce Life Bp. Wilberf, U1, xv. 424 He 
wished ‘to put himself in my hands’ for our jouraey to 
llolmbury. Ps 

+b. To commit (a person) ¢o another for the 

purpose of beiag educated or trained in a business ; 
to place with; to apprentice fo. Oés. 

1632 Baone Crt. Beggar 1 i, To put you. to some Tellers 
Clearke to teach ‘you pene cententty ia telling money. 
1716-20 Lett. fr. Mist's Frai. (1722) 1. 184 Tom was put 
Gerk to an Attorney inthe Temple. 1772 Weuxcon s Apr. 
in Boswell, 1 would not put a hoyto him, whom I iatended 
for a man of Jearning. ; 

12. To place, set, or cause to be in some place 
or position, in a general or figurative sense, or 
when the name of a thiag or place stands for its 
purpose, as ¢o put a person to bed, to school, in 
ward, tn prison, to put a thing fo sale, on the 
narket, on the stage, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIIT. 323 De Kyng of Enge- 
lond..was i-putte in ward, in be castel of Renswore. 
1416 Satir. Proclam, in Pol, Rel. & ZL. P. 13 For my 
enrtesie I was pnt to the Sondenys house & was made 
vssher of halle. ¢1440 Prom, Parv. 417/2 Puttyn a 
thynge tosyllyn. a1qso Aut. de da Tour (1906) 117 Yong 
women, maydenes, shulde be pntte vnto scole to lerne 
vertnons thinges of thescripture. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane's 
Comm 453 To pnt the kinges sonne or his hrother in to the 
posession of Scotlande. 156r Winget Cert. Tractates i. 

ks. (S.T,S.) I. 7 Putand in the place of godly ministeris.. 
dum doggis. 1620 E. Brounr Hore Suds. 106 That have 
not been by any casualtie, or necident put hehinde hand in 
the world. 1635 R.N. Camden's ITist. Elis. wt 374 His 
goods were pnt to port sale, 2698 Fryer Ace. E. /ndia 
& P.122 Having others put over their heads, 2850 J. H. 
Newman Serm, Var. Occas. xii. (1881) 229 He was ever 
putting himself in the hackground. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. 
‘list. Eng, xxviii. 283 The landlords even strongly objected 
to their serfs patting their children to school, 1897 
Lit-Bits 4 Dec, 17a/a If. .some new patent is being put on 
the market, it is un opportunity that our traveller will 
not miss, c 

13. To place with or in, by way of addition; to 
add, Const. fo (+ zezfo), in. a. with material obj. 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks. 3a Take halfe a dosyn Chykonys 
-- ben putte per-to a gode gobet of freysshe Beef. /did. 40 
pen pnt pouder Pepir, & brow it ber-on. 1703 Art § Myst. 
Vintners 33 Put thereto a gallon of Milk. /é/d. 61 Then 
take 8 gallons of Soot and put toit. Sg on Moxon Eng, 
Housew. (ed, 9) 8a Take twelve eggs, beat them well, pnt 
to them a pint of cream. @1849 E. Etiorr More Verse 5 
Prose |. 21 Said Death to Pol Sly, ‘ Put no rumin thy tea’. 
1891 Gd. Words Ang. 532/a They pnt water to their wine, 

b. with immaterial obj. 

1382 Wvciir Kev. xxii. 18 If any man shal put to to thes 
bea apposuerit ad hzcl, God shul putte a him 
apponet super illuxt] the plages writun in this book. 
1535 Covernate Ecclus. xviii. 6 There maye nothinge 
he taken from them, nothinge maye be put vnto them. 
2623 Liste EUfric on O. & N. Test. Pref, 4 The invention 
of a thing..is very hard and rare: yet easie is it for a man 
to ecke and put somewhat thereto, 

_14. To place, insert, or enter (a name or an item) 
ina list, account, or table. Now more usually (esp. 
In certaia connexions) put down (see 41 i). 

1513-25 in Ellis Orig. Lett, (K. 0.), Put me in his 
wylle. x611SHaxs Wint. 7. tv. iii. 131 Let me be vnrold, 
and my name pnt ia the booke of Vertue. x61z Diate 
x Chron. xxvii. 24 Neither was the number put in the 
account of the Chronicles of King David. 1687 Serie 
Ref. Dryden az The poorest Servitour in the University 
would tell him that putting so much upon a mans name, 
had signified placing so much to his acconnt, 2692 Wasit- 
Incron tr, AZilton’s Def, Pop, M.'s Wks. 1738 1. 35 Assure 
your selves, you are like to be pnt in the bisa #3. 17. 
J. Huawes tr. Fontenelle's Dial, uw. i. (ed. 3) 62 They aa 
not all be pnt into a Panegyrick, but into a Satyr they 
might, 1838 7. H. Moore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 138 
Those are generally put in a table, against the aumes of 
their respective places ia an alphabetical order. 

** Where there ts no notion of physical motion. 

15. To place (a thing or person) ia a scale of 
estimation or a classification; to allot a place to 
in thonght, opiatoa, or statement; talso, to 


regard or suppose (a thing) fo be (so-and-so) (ds.). 
To put..at: to estimate or priceat (acertuin value). t Jo 
put ai no reverence: to hald in noesteem. ¢ To sud before: 
to give the precedence to; so t to put behind. 
1377 Lana. P. Pl. B. xtv. 207 Pe riche is reuerenced by 
resoun of his richchesse, Pere be pore is put behynde. ¢ 1380 


1646 


Wyeuir Sere. Sel. Wks. 1. 390 Matheu..takib two bigyn- | 
neris, Davib and Abraham;..Davib was putt bifore for 
worshipe and acordannce, al3if Abraham was bifore. ¢ 1380 
— Ws. (1880) 31 No man owip to putt hy-hynde goddis \ 
biddynge and be byddyage of a synful man bifore. ¢ 1400 
Desir. Troy 4874, 1 put not vnpossible yon place for to take. 
c1400 Three Kings Cologne 134 Pe yes and pe Religes 
of .iij. holy eyes were pnt at [v. ». had in] no renerence. 
1660 Barrow fuclid v. xiv. 103 If A be put equall to C, 
then C.B:: eA. Bf:: C.D.g. 1846 
ral. R. Agric. Soc. V1. 1, 288 The rental of this field 
is put too high at sos. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. 
No. 8§ § ‘There are three weighty matters of the law— 
justice, mercy, and truth; and of these the Teacher puts 
truth last... But men pnt, in all their efforts, truth first. 
1865 — Sesame i, § 5 Whether you think I am putting the 
motives of popular action too low. 1890 Lippincoti's Mag. 
Jan. 79 A circulation which a competent authority puts at 
three millions. . 

16. To coavert or change i/o something else 
(obs.); esp. to translate or render éxzo another 


language or form of expression. 

c1400 Maunoev, (1839) Prol. 5, 1 haue put this boke out of 
latyn into frensch, and translated it azen out of frensch into 
englyssch. 1607 Torsett Four/. Beasts (1658) 487 If aman 
gute change any yer of his Harses hiir, as..take away 
the hlack hairs and pnt them into white. 1742 Freroinc | 
Fos, Andrews un. iii, We..put onr small fortune [invested 


3803 [see Income-TAx 


in effects]..into money. 12743 Emerson Fluxions tag Put 
these Equations into Fluxions. 1893 Liapon, ete, Lie 
Pusey 1.32, * l never kaew ’, Keble once said, ‘how Pindar 
meee be put into English natil I heard Pusey coastrue him 
in his examination‘. 3 , : 

b. To express (something) ## spoken or written 
words ; to tam é#¢o speech or writing, or Z#fo some 
particular form of speech or writing. 

@1300 Sat. eople Kildare xi, in E. E, P, (1862) 154 Sleiz 
he was..Pat pis lore pnt in writte. ¢1369 Cuaucea Dethe 
Blaunche 54 Fahles That..ather poetes put in ryme, 1542 
Sta N. Uvitacon Lam. § Pit. Treat. Addr, in Harl, Misc. 
(Malh.)1, Put in ee the ordre and estate of my voyage. 
1668-9 Perys Diary 14 Feb., Ido purpose to put in writin: 
that which shall make the Trensnrers ashamed. 1879 M. J, 
Guesr Lect, /list. Eng. xix, 185 Henry's principal plans.. 
were put into writing. /éid.xxii.218 Thonghts which they 
did not know how to pnt into words, r 

c. To express or state (in a particular way). 

1699 Bentcey Phal, xv. 481 Was ever any Declamator’s 
‘Theme so extravagantly put? 1779 Butter Sern: For- 
given. Injuries Wks, ue 11. 116 This aatural notion of 
equity the son of Sirach has pnt In the strongest way. 1836 
Maaavat Japhet \xxiii, This new feature of the case, so 
aptly put by the old lawyer. 1867 Gd. Words 597/a ‘The 
French have such a brilliant, graceful, and ingenions way 
of ‘putting things’, 1881 Sainrsauvey Dryden i, 13 One 
thing..I have never seen ooly put as acconnting for the 
complete royzlization of nearly the whole people, 1883 
dlarper's Mag. Oct. 751/a This was putting it sank 1889 
¥, Picot Six, Fourn. 301 He heard a good story well put. 

17. To assign or attribute one thing to another 
in some relation. 

a. To assign or set (a quality, meaning, value, 
price) on, upou, to (fin) a thing. 

¢1380 Wycuir Js. (1880) 
crenture to patte defantte in 
Four Elem. in Hazl, Dodsley 1. 24 For physic puttet 
this reason thereto. 2530 [see Fautt sé. 7a], 2608 Witter 
Hexapla Exod, 338 Our Sauionr reproueth the Pharisees for 
washing of their hands., because they put holinesse therein, 
1657 EaaL Monm. tr. Paruta's Pol. Disc. 79 That high 
ut upon the Roman Affairs. 
1668 Pervs Diary a5 Nov., I do see that he do continue to 
pnt a value on my advice. 21708 Br. Beverivce Thes. 
Theol, (1710) 11. 155 Putting the best construction upon all 
men's words and actions, 4721 Apnison Sfect, No.1 P 2 
That was the Interpretation which the New? bourhood pnt 

nit. 189 Freeman Worm. Cong. IV. xvii. § 2. Fi 
‘This too we need not donbt, at least in the sense which the 
great Survey enables us to put upon it, 1835 Law Rep, 
ag Chane. Div. 463 A gloss is pnt upon these documents 
which they will not bear. 1 Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 
493 Watteau sometimes pnt ridiculously low prices upoa 
his work. i if 

b. To assign or ascribe (a thing) to somethiag 
else as cause, reason, or basis ; to regard or repre- 
sent as based upon or arising from ; to base, found, 
rest zfor, 

1722 De For Plague (1754) 222, I reflect upon no Man for 
patting the Reason of those Things upon the immediate 

and of God. 1729 Butter Sevvt, Wks. 1874 11.155 A 

lain rule of life. .has..put the principle of virtue upon the 
love of our neighbour. 1818 Cauise Digest (ed. 2) V. 597 
It was said generally, and was nat put upon any custom, 
1864 J. H. Newman Afol, ii. (1904) 29/2, I would have ao 
dealings with mS hrother, nad 1 put my condnet upon a 
syllogism, 1884 Sir J. Stepwen ia Law Reg. 12 Q. B. Div. 
282, I wish to put my judgment on the plain and broad 
ground already stated. 

18. To apply éo a use or sgl 

e1 Maunoev. (1839) Prol. 3 The comoun peple, pat 
wolde putte here bodyes and here catell, for to conqnere 
oure heritage. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour H iijh, To put 
remedye therto. 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 263 They put 
all their goodes vnto the Englishmens pleasures. _1604 E. 
Glatmstoue] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies vi xv. 463 The 
Indians tilled and put to profite the Ingnas lands. 2628 
Eaarve Aficrocosm. xiv. (Atb.) 35 No man puts his Braine to 
more vse than hee.” 1671 Mitton Samson 37 O glorions 
strength Put to the Inbour of n Beast. a1700 Locke (J.) 
The great difference in the notions of mankind is from the 
different use they put their faculties to. 1847 Maaavat 
Childr. N. Forest viii, To what uses are they to be put? 

19. To set mentally or conceptnally zx the 
blace of (something else) ; to substitute (one thing) | 


for another, in thought or expression. 


It is a fendis pride a synful 
as ordynannce of crist, 152 


esteem which is deservedly 


PUT. 


1483 Cath. Angi, 295/2 To Putte a thinge for a noder, 
eng he .ts60 Biste (Genev.) Jsa, v. 20 Which pat 
darknes for light, and light for darkenesse. 1631 GoucE 
God's Arrows 1. $47. 83 Fignratively..a speciall put forthe 
general}, it signifieth the pestilence. 1659 Sta A. A. Coorra 
lo Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 284 It is clearly a putting 
others in their place, and is setting up a thing that is quite 
coatrary. 19715 tr. Panctrolius’ Kernan Alem. 1. 2 In Pliny, 
Purple is often put for the Chief Magistrate. 1865 Ruski 
Sesame i. § a5 Putting ourselves always in the author's 
place. 1870 Reaves (¢it/) Put yourself in his place. 

20. To establish or introduce and bring to bear 
(a state, condition, relation, or ailicvetti oat in, on, 
or 4o an existing thing, action, or state of things. 
Chiefly, now only, in special phrases. 

t To put (20) doudt (obs.}: to raise or ‘make’ (no) donht. 
+ Lo put order to (abs.); to take measures for (cf. to take 
order sv. Orpen sb. 14). To put an end, stop, period 
to; to bring to an ead, to stop, to cause to cease: see the 
sbs. So to put a check, stopper, veto on (= to check, stop, or 
forbid), and similar phrases. 

1383 Wveuir Gen. iii. 15 Enemyte I shal put hitwix thee 
and the woman. ¢ 1420? Lypc. Assembly of Gods 761 They 
bn comfortyd & bad hym put no dowte, Hys vttyr eaemy 

ce ta ouerthrow. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gf. 0. 1, xiv. 227 
After that he had put and sette good estate..in spayne. 
1526 TINDALE Acts xv.9 And he putt no difference betwene 
them and vs. 1556 Aurelio & sad, (1608) Lj, He ordennede, 
soddainely that. .ane pnt ordre to the deathe of his doughter. 
asga Sc. Acts Yas. VI (1597) c. 114 To put ordonr to all 
maters and causes Ecclesiasticall, r6or [see Perron sé. 5). 
1647 [see Eno sd, aac}, 1712 Annison Speci, No. 403 P 10 
This Intelligence put a Stop to my Travels. 1760 Jutpfostors 
Detected 1. ii. 1. 14 [This) put a sudden damp to their zeal. 
1807-8 Syp. Smitn Plymiley's Lett. Wks. 1859 11. 137/2 
Infamons and damnable Jaws..which have been put an end 
to hy him. 2855 Macaunay Hist. Eng. xii. UL 213 To 
solicit the Lords to put some check on the violence of the 
Cammons. 188 H. D. Trait, Strafford viii. ror These 
indecencies were speedily put a stop to. 3891 1. Hanay 
Tess, xxxvi, ‘What were you thinking af doing?’ he 
enquired. ‘Of putting an end to myself’. 

. To place, repose (trust, confidence, etc.) 
in (tio). 

1475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 25 Over grete favoure and trust 
put to youre adversaries. 1526 Prlgv. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 
sh, Puttynge theyr trust onely in spirituall or henenly 
thynges. 31529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, 121/1 Those nygro- 
mancers..that put theyr confydeace in the ronndell and 
cercle on the grounde. 1535 Coverpate /s. cxlv{i) 3 Put 
not youre trust in prynces. 1847 Maravat Childr. NV. 
Forest xvii, Of course I put implicit canfidence in you. 1888 
G. R. Gissinc Wether World (1889) M11. v.94 He put no 
faith in Sidney's assertion. a 

21. To commit (the fate of somethiag) Zo a risk 


or hazard; to stake on, upon. 
161z Suaxs. Cyméd. 1. iv. 133 Would I had put my Estate, 

and my Neighbors on th'approbation of what I hane spoke, 

16,. Bacon (J.), They dnrst not pnt it to a battle at sea, 

and set up their rest wholly upon the land enterprize, 1641 

J. oe True Evang. T. 11. 190 So farre as my interest 

in Religion goeth,.I shall willingly put it wholly upon this 

issue. 1700 Drypen Ovid's Met. 1.239 When onr universal 
state Was pnt to h 1711 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS, 

Coma, App. v. 129 The resolution had been taken of pntting 

all upon a battle. 1781 fist. Eur.in Ann. Keg. §3/a (it) 

ohliged him, at no small hazard, to putallat the issue. 188: 

Manch. Even. News 17 June a/4 A Freachman who ha 

patriotically put his money on Relnisaat. 

b. To invest or ventnre (one’s money) in. 

1604 Mourer Will in Health's Impr. (1746) Life 27, 1 
ive thirtie Shillings, to be put into a Ringe. 12937 [S. 
ERINGTOH] G. de Lucca’s Ment, (1738) 29 He put what was 

left, together with my little Stock, into that unfortunnte 

Battom. 1890 //arper’s Mag. July 184/a The poor people 

had pnt their substance into purchases af land. 

c. ref. To put oneself on or upon: to entrust or 


commit oneself to the ruling or verdict of. 

1660- [see Countay 7]. 1712 Axsutuxot Fokn Bull App. 
iii, So Jack resolved; hut he hud done more wisely to have 
put himself upon the trial of his country, a171g Burxet 
Own Time an. 1682 (1823) II. 330 The king being now 
resolved to live on his revenue, without putting himself on a 
parliament, he was forced on a great reduction of expenses, 
an, W. Loxoman Hist, Edw. 17, 1. ii. 39 Thomas de 
Berkeley, accnsed..‘ put himself on his country’, and was 
conseqneatly tried by a jury of twelve men. ; 4 

*** Where a thing (usually non-material) is put 
in some relation to a person (or agent), 

22. To propose to or place before a person for 
consideration or answer; to propound (a question, 
supposition, etc.) ; tin first quot., to address foa 
person (obs.). Put (the) case: see Case sb] 12, 


See also put forth (42¢), put oat (43¢)- 

Used with indirect (dative) and direct obj. in o pud one a 
question, 4 . 

€ 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 53 To love y putte pleyntes 
mo, ¢1440 Yacod's Well xxvi. 174 But I putte bis cas; pou 
art contryte & sory in herte for pi synne [ete.], a1548 
Hau. Chron., Edw, V 9 Put the case that we neither loned 
her nor her kynne, yet there were no cause why [etc.}. 1681 
H. Mong £x4. Dan. 85 The Queen.. pnt hard and weighty 

nestions to him, 4827 Roareats Voy. Centr, Amer. 267 
Wreever others nssert who may have pot the question. 
1888 G, Gissinc Life's Morn, 11. ix, 73 He did not put to 
himself the plain alternative. 1888 Fanjzon Afiser Fars- 
brother xvii, Yon are putting a riddleto me. 1892 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 24/1 He put me too hard a question. 

b. spec. To submit (a point for decision) formally 

to the vote of an assembly. 

1683 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 1, 57 The question was pntt 
whether the Ballott shonld bensed in nll cases? 2689 T. R. 


View Govt. Europe 14 The Counsel. .put it to the Vote 
who shall be their General, 1700-15 [see Previous 2c). 


PUT. 


2792-3 Gispon Autodiog, (1896) 15 On the — being 
put, it was carried without a division, 1830 Ecraminer 
778/: The resolution was put and carried, 1888 ‘R, Boos. 
woop ' Robbery under Arots xlv, Let us put it to the vote, 
c. To put tt: to present or submit a question, 
statement, etc. ¢o 2 person for consideration or 


by way of appeal. 

1747 Ricnaapson Clarissa 1, 
but it to my mother, whether it were not best [etc.}, 18a 
New Monthly Mag, XV1. Fe B— pntit tome if 1 shout 
like to see Spenser as well as Chaucer. 1889 Repent. f, 
Wentworth 1, ix, 183, L appeal to yous I put it to you to 
be frank with yourself, Afod, (Conasel Cross-examining) 
‘T put it to you that you were not there at the time,’ 

td. Cards. (intr.) In the game of Pur (86,3) : 
app. To put it to the other player whether he will 
play ont the hand; to challenge one’s antagonist, 
(Also spelt putt.) Obs. 

3680 Cotton Comp/, Gamesler (ed. 2) xv. 3 The eldest 
(hand] if he hath a good Game, and thinks it better than his 
Adversaries, puts to him, if the other will not or dare not 
see him, he then wins one, but if he will see him they play 
it out, /4id. 96 Who would not put at such Cards? 

23. To impose (something) om, upon (+10, 
+ unto) a person, cte. 

&. as a burden, charge, or obligation. 

€ 3380 Antecris/ in Todd Three Treat, IV; elif (18sx) 134 
pei putten grete penaunce unto men fre ae charge is 

ijt. 238a Wren 1 Avags xii. hi fader putee (3388 
puttide] to vs moost hard 30k. Zid. 2 A‘ings xviii. 14 Al 
that thon puttist on to me, I schale beren. 1426 in Surlees 
ATisc. (x8g0) ro Pe charge. .pat is put vato me, rg08 Kewne- 
on, Flyting w. Dunbar 254 Put 1 nocht sylence to the, 
schiphird knaif? 1ss0 Rez. Privy Council Scot. 1.87 To 
putt inhibitioun to the capitanis. 1568 [see Iurost #2. 1}. 
1983 GoLuine Calin on Deut, vii. 39 When God hath.. 
given vs the vpper hand of all Reaches that conld be put 
vatovs, 1724 Dr For Afem. Cavalicr (s840) 7 We were yery 
sensible of the obligation he had put upon ns. 1735 Lo. 
Lyrretton Lett, Persian xxxi, The constraint that was put 
upon him, 1740 J. Crarux Educ. Fouth (ed. 3) 84, U have 
+-declared myself against putting any more Grammar upon 
Boys. 31892 Sat. ev, 10 Oct. 427/1 Heavy dues were put 
on cattle. a 
b. as an indignity, insalt, censure, etc. 

63380 Weir Se, Wks. U1. 347 We mai not pynche at 
bis lawe bat God himsilf ordeynede first, but 3if we putten 
hlasphemye on God pat he ordeynede folily, 1536 2’rimer 
Lag. 4 Lat.85b, Smytynge the..and many other grenons 
Paynes puttynge to the. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts Mal, 
1.8 Willtthey..not..thinke that you put ascorne upon them? 
3687 Burnet Refi, Varillas a1 A severe censure | had put 
on his works, 2907 Norris Treat. Humility v. 204 Puttiug 
indignities upon one another. 1795 Burney Mem, Meta 
stasro Ul. 332 The contempt which lyric ts put upon 
instrumental music. 1870 J. E. T. Rocers Frist. TlEAnINgS 
Ser, 1, rar One humiliation after another would he put on 
the unhappy king. 

©. as something unwelcome or unpleasant ; some- 


times, to saddle a person with. Now rare or Obs. 

Used occas. with favourable application {quot. 738). 

1633 Br. Hate Hard Terts Rom. vii 8 Sinne had not 
had such force to put itself upon us. 31668 Perrys Diary 
a3 Dec, Sir D. Gauden is mightily troubled at Pen's being 
put upon him, by the Duke of York. 1918 Porr f/iad xvi. 
466 nofe, We have Virtue put upon us by Surprize, and are 
pleas'd to find a thing where we should never have look’d 
to meet with it. 1747 Swirr Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1751 
VI. 179 There wants nothing to be pnt upon the publick, 
bota alee Author, or a false Cause. 1952 Cnesterr. Lett, 
(1792) IV, 1 She put herself upon him for a saint. 3825 
ae Monthly Mag. XV1. 418 Putting upon you gifts of no 
real value. Z ; 

d. something false or delusive, 
or trick, 

r6or Suaxs, All's Weld ww. v. 
em. 36:6 B. 


vi. 33 My aunt Hervey has 


as a deception 


63 If put any trickes vpon 
onsom Deutl an Ass ut. iti, Vou ha’ there 
now Some Bristo-stone, or Cornish counterfeit You'ld put 
vypon vs. 3650, r8az {sec Cueat sd,! 4b]. 1688 Burner 
Lett, St. ftaly 115 They see such gross Deceptions put upon 
the World. 1853 Hawrnoanr Tanglewood T, (Chandos ed.) 
as2 C, suspected..that he was putting a Joke upon him, 

©. To put the ass or fool upon: to impose the 
name or character of ass or fool upon; to call or 


accouat an ass or fool. ?Oés. (See also Foon 56.1 3.) 

1617 Monyson /¢ix. 111, 50 If any German will put the 
Asse vpon another cunningly, he will say, that the other 
was nener in Silesia, 1654 Gataxxa Dite. Apol, 40 Who 
merrily in_ familiar discourse was pleased to put the fool 
wen me for it. 1760-73 H. Baooxe Fool of Onal. (1809) 
Il]. 244 The public.. have put the fool on me from my birth. 

f£ absol. To put upon: +(a) to play a trick 

upon, befool, impose upon (ods.); (6) to impose 
unfair or excessive tasks upon; to exact over-much 
from; to oppress, victimize. Chiefly in indirect 
passive, 

1693 Concreve Ofd Bach. in. viii, Sir Joseph has found 
Ont your trick, and does not care to be put upon. 3748 
Fiscomic Yos. Andrews m1. vii, He} advised him not to 
carry the jest too far, for he would not endure being put 
upon. 1857 Kinestey Trvo V. Ago 1. ii. sq ‘1 should not 
have fancied Miss Harvey the sort of person to set up her- 
self in defiance of me’. ‘The more treason, Sir, if you'll 
forgive me, for your not putting upon her’, | 862 7% cnple 
Bar Mag. V1. 158 Sharp little women, who evidently could 
not be ‘pnt upon’, 890 Mas. H. Woon Ho, Hatlivuell 
IL. ii. 58 You remember..how she used to put upon me. 

24. To lay the blame of (something) o7 or upon ; 
tolay (crime or fanlt) to a person's charge, tax with ; 


to charge against, impute fo. 4 
€2380 Wvetir Sed, Wks, HI. 174 Pou puttes here on Crist 

consense of mayntenynge of pefte. 1382 — Acts xxv. 

7 Jewis stooden aboute him. .puttinge azeos [him] manye 


ee 


' and Keble both 


| All the pepul 


| or npon some course of action. T 
| times with the notion of inciting, urging, or per- 


1647 


and grenouse causis, 3367 Texvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 
15 Pat Cristene men schuldo nouzt be dampned wib oute 
trespass j-put agenst hem, and i-previd. armgeo Relig, Pieces 
Jr, Thornton MS. 40 Pe Jewes. put appone hym bat he had 
saide blasefeme, cr4sotr. De /witatione We xat. Bg He dide 
me gret harme, & puttid binges up on me pat I nenere 
bouzte. 1456 Siz G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 74 Thar. 
fore suld men be wele avisit, or thai put crime tilt aman, 

1soa Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1 
whiche delyuerest Susanne from the in 
unto her was put. 1530 Parson. 671/a 
that I have hurte hym, 160g Suaxs. Afacb, 1, vii. 
cannot you and J performe vpon ‘Th' vnguarded 

‘hat not put vpon His spungie Officers? 
Gri¢f A-la-Mode v. i, Vil try you for his Mined, which I 
find you'd put on me, thou hellish Engine ! 904 Weyman 
16, Viaye iv, Because it [the Be hy ll within 9 leagne 
of his castle, you put it on him ? F 

**** Where a person (or thing) is put to some 
condition, suffering, or action, 

25. To place (#, bring into, or reduce (a person 
or thing) fo some state or condition 3 as, 

To put nt case, at rest; to put in doubt, fear, t hope, 
mind, remembrance, irust; to put in (or tnto, occas. t fo) 
action, adventure, communication, competition, execution, 
Jorce, motion, order, + peace, play, Possession, one's power, 
practice, print, readiness, ¢ respite, Shape, ¢ suspense, une, 
use, Tt work, ete. $ to Lind on one’s guard, on one's honour, on 
one's oath, on record, + lo life, to rights, to silence, to steep, 
in the wrong, etc. : see also the abs, 

33.. Cursor M2425 Gee Qui put bu vs in were, bat said 
pi wijf pi sister were? ¢2374 Cuavcer Ane, & Arc. 275 

f'o..putte_yowe in sclanndre nowe and blame. € 1386 
Frankl, T, 767 A \lewed man in this That he wol putte his 
wyfin Iupartie. 14.. Gosp. Micodcimns {A.) 54 He..puttyd 
to lyfe batded lay. 1433 Rolls of Parl. WV, 424/t Desiryng 
to be putte in certainete of certain Articles 3526 TixoaLe 
2 Tim. ii. 14 Of these thynges put them in remembraunce, 
1539 Broce (Great) Ps. ix. 20 Put them in feare. 1559 W. 
Cunsincuam Cosmogr, Glasse 30 This rule will 1 put in 
practise, s585 T, Washincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1 v. 
34h, We had putte our gallies in order, with theyr flagges, 

nners fete. 1676 Hoppes /éiad, 389 Put Jove in mind of 
this, 1688 TiotmE Armoury it. 51/2 The Lords..are not 
likea Jury, put upon their Oaths, butdo it upon their Honor. 

@ 3918 Bowne Ovum Time an. 1685 (1823) 11, 463 She was put 
upon the secret, and spoke of it to no person alive but to her 
confessor, 
mother intoa great passion. 1847 Maravat Childr, NV. Forest 
xvi, Vou have put me underan obligation which 1 never can 
Tepay. 3866 W. Cotus Armadade mn. xiv, It was decided 
that the servants should be put on board wages, 3894 Sir N. 

Linotey in Law Rep, 2 Q. B.D. 540 The person deputed 

«to receive the pro Land to put it into shape. 

b. With complement: To cause to be or become 
something; to make, render so-and-so: + (a) with 
sb.; (4) with adj. (nsnally ¢o put right or wrong). 

In Wyclif a freq. literalism of translation fr. Lat. ponere. 

3377 Laneu 2. Pe, B. x1. 61 Ponerte pursued me and put me 
lowe. 1380 Wyeitr Sei, Wes. WL. 363 pat men..putte pe 
pope here heierste iuge. 1382 — Lam, ili. 11 He putte me 
desolat (Vulg. posutt me desolatam), 165% Life Musculus 
in Fuller Adel Rediv, (1867) 1. 303 Musculus was put void 
ofhis church. 1790 A. Witson Pack, To think how aft I'm 
putten wud. 1835 J. H. Newsuan Lett, (1891) 11.138 He 

ing awa: en everything wrong. 188: 
Law Times 30 May 74/4 ‘AL that the tenants complaine 
of conld undoubt kere been put right..in a very few 
hours. r89a H.R. Mitt Real Nad. ii. 20 The least mis- 
take. would put the calculation all wrong. Jfod. Maven't 
you put the clock fast? ; 

26. To subject (a person, etc.) /o the suffering 
or endurance of something; as, 

To put to tpain, + pine, punishment, torture; to pui 
to death, destruction, execution, t mischief; to put to 
tfinance, t fine, ransons; to put to charge, expense, loss, 
straits, trouble; to put to tyudgement, (ihe) proof, test, 
touch, trial; to put to the halter, the horn, the rack, the 
stuord ; to put to confusion, rebuke, shame; to put to the 
worse Or worst, ete.; to put whon one's trial, etc.: see also 
the sbs. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 10072 (Cott.) Pa{t] ho ne him put til hel 
pin. oe Lanet, Rich, Redeles u. 87 Whane pe pore 
pleyned that Hae were to wrongis. cx3400 Destr. Troy 8852 

to pyne put, and dethe at oure lust? “¢x470 


) 1 fi, 30 The 
mye y* of wronge 
You put upon me 
What 
uncan ? 
Srerte 


Henav Iallace x. 722 S 
fusioun. 1523 Lo. Banners Froiss. 1. xv.15 The kyng.. 


3739 De For Crusoe (1840) 1.1.6 This put my | 


e se the Scottis puttis feill to con- 


was deposed..and certayne of his counsellours..put to dis- | 


truction. 1535 CoveroaLe Mast. xxiv. 9 Then shal they 
put you to trouble. 2542-3 Act 34.435 Hen. VI1l,c. 26 
§ 32 No..persone..for Murther or Felony, shallbe put to 
his fyne. s6rx Brat ed, vi. 6 They crucifie. the Sonne of 
God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 1678 Burzea 
Flud. ut. i 1148 Soon as they had him at their mercy, They 
put him to the cudgel fiercely. 749 Fistpinc Tom Yoner 
vut viii, She had put herself to the expense of a long 


| hood. 1832 Sourney Ast. Penine. War IU, xliii. 606 Foy 


--put the defenders to the bayonet without distinction. 1893 
sar. Rev, 24 Jan. 99/: Most of the insect znd worm feeders 
are put to sore straits. P 

b. spec. To subject (a piece of gronnd) to the 
plough, orto theraising ofa particular crop. Const, 
to, into, under the crop, etc. Cf. 18. 

1845 Fra. KR. Agric. Soc. Vi, uw. 423 The field..was put 
into potatoes, férd. ra I put the ground .. onder early 
potatoes, 31847 /did. Tit. t, 12a It Is stocked with cattle 
or put under the plough, 186: /did. XX, 1. 294 The 
oat-stubbles being put to winter vetches, /éfd., The land 
can be put to wheat. , 

27. To set (a person or animal) to do something, 
+ Formerly some- 


suading. (a) with infin. or fo. 

1377 Lancet, P. PZ, B. xv. 289 Selden is any pore yput to 
punysshen any peple. 1393 /érd, C, vit. 191 In alle kynne 
craftes. .he putte me to lerne, 1530 Act 22 fen, FTI/, 4 


| Med. Fr 


PUT. 


To the great hurte of the Kynges true Sobjectes pattynge 
their Childe to be prentyse. a 3533 Lo. Neansas Huon x1 
33a She to be put to your doughter to techo hyr to speake 
«.the language of frenche. :6ag Buaces Jers, Tit 3 OT 
How can hs aduise, and put their Minister to sne 
Hosbandmen for Tithes? 19737 Hsacxen Farriery impr. 
(2757) 11. so If we Ear il orses to perform Things which 
ature neverdesigned them for. 1844 Jra/. R. Agric. Soc, 
V. tL 54 Horses..are put to work at three years old. sn 
Prcira & Witis Sytil Ross's Marr. xa, I suppose they’ 
put me to herd the swine, 
% with on, upon, 
z 


Suaxs. Lear 11, i, 101 ‘Tis they have put him on the 
old mans death, 1645 T. Coveman Seri. bef Afo. Comm, 
30 July 14 His folly might put him on 


the same way of resist- 
ance. 366a HI, Moss Philos, rit, Pref. Gen. § 6 He can 
neither hit upon a right sense of things himself, .or righel 
ee it, when he is put upon it by another, 1674 Ray Coll. 
Vords Ded, P, Sopa You were the first that Contri. 
buted to it,and lodeed the Person that put me upon it. Fed 
Anson's Voy, nt ix, 396 The strong addiction. .to lucre often 
a ay them on defraoding the authority that protects them. 
1885 Law Times Rep. LIL, 467/a He had notice of facts 
which ought to have put him on inquiry. 1890 Chanih, 
Frut.13 Sept. 80/2 The disappointment..might..pnt them 
upon some wild scheme, 

b. refl. To set oneself #0; to set about an action 
or course of action, etc.; to betake or apply onc- 
self fo. arch, or dial, 

136a Laxcu. /”. P27, A. Prol. 20 Summe putten hem to pe 

long and pleiden hem ful seldene. ewmoo Destr, Troy 

rol, 33 Sum poyetis full Hie ee put hom perto. a 1400- 
i 


Alexander 1483 Uka t in be burge lengis, Putt 
fom to prayris & penaunce enduris. 1470 $5 JALorzy 
Arthur v. viii, 174 Alle the Romayns with all their hoost 


putthemtoflyght. cases ssf Eng, ‘k, Amer, (Arb.) Yotrod. 
33/a Whan the Vaicorne hath put hym to rest at a tree. 
1853 Wawtnoane Sanglewood T. (Chandos ed.) 286 Look. 
ing as queerly as cows generally do, while putting them. 
selves to their speed. 1 Busunet. Vicar, Sacr. wi. 
(3866) 96 Christ put Himself to His works of healiag for this 
purpose, i 

6. To set to learn, study, or practise. Const. 
4o, Fon, t upon (somelhing), 

1389 R. Wiuaztoon Serm, Luke xvi, 2 (1584) A viii Why, 
I pray you, doe men put their sonnes to the Ciuili Law. 
¢ 1430 Freemasonry 30 Thys onest craft he putte hem to. 
3610 Wittet Hexapla Dan, 23 They which are pt tolearn- 
ing must not be non proficientes, 1633 Be. Hau. Mari 
Texts Hos. x. 11,1 will put Ephraim to the saddle, Judah 
tothe plow. 2 687 Petry Pol. Arith. (1690) 313 Since the 
generality of Geatlemen, and some Noblemen, do put their 
younger sonsto Merchandize. 1740 J.CLarKe Educ. Vouth 
(ed. 3) 58 This Custom of putting Boys upon the Greek 
Tongue, tefore they understand any Thiog of the Latin. 
fbid, 63 They are..put upon Versifying. 

d. To direct or ur (a horse) towards some- 
thing, esp. an obstacle to be cleared; also, to 
cause (a horse) to perform a particular pace, a 
leap, etc.: const. fo, af, etc. 70 put through: to 
cause (a horse) to perform (a particalar move- 
ment); ¢ransf, to caase (a person) to go throagh 


an exercise, conrse of study, etc. 

1s89 R. Haavey PL Perc. (1590) 4 A Rancke rider hath 

ut his horse to n hedge, andy tin the ditch, 1766 {sce 
Vice 6.1 6}, 1823 Bvson Juan xu. xxxix, Which puts my 
Pegasus to these grave paces, 1833 A'egud, [nstr. avairy 
38 The Major... will put theregiment through the ‘ Manaal‘ 
and * Platoon Exercise’. /éid. 84 He (a horse] ree put 
tothe leap, 847 Masrvat CAildr. N. Fores? viii, Edward 

ut the pony to a trot. 1862 Dickens Gf. Expect, iz, Mr. 
Pumblethock then put mo through my pence-table. 2862 
Tonple Bar Mag. it 406 Ile was Pot pet through a course 
of searching educational inquiries, 1886 Rusxin /reeterita 
1. viii. a Ke father had himself put me through the two 
first books of Livy. 891 ‘Anse ‘Txomas’ That Affair 
IL, it 23 She.. puts the cob up the bill. ‘ 
°. ‘to set (cattle) to feed upon; to restrict (a 
person) to n diet or reghmen of. Const. /o, on, uport. 

1620 Maaknam Farew. /fwsh. xxii. (1663) 195 In the 
month of December, put your sheep and swine to the ae 
Reeks, and fat them for the .. market. 840 Jrai. RF. 
Agric. Soc. i. 1. 315, img i the food, and put the 
sheep on bran and oats. 2845 /3d. VI. it. 364 All my ewes 
were put to turnips, 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. v. i. 585 
To put the garrison on rations of horse flesh. 1888 Times 
ax June 10/3 He was put upon bread and water. 190g Brit. 
17 Sept. 649, | put her on red medulla tabloid« 

28. To force or drive (a person, etc.) to the per- 
formance of some action, ¢.g. of making a choice, 
playing 2 certain card; ; 

To put to flight, to the run, to one's sumps, plunges, shifts, 
trumps, etc. 1 see also the sbs. ‘ 

1425 Rolls of Parit, W. 2971/2 Soch possession. .ooght 
not to be..affermed, ne putte my seid Lord..to his action. 
1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour D Vij b, God dyde tt her to 
reason askynge to her why sho had tri ced his com- 
maundement. 1559 AvLuxka ffarborciee i b Englande 
was put to a sore plunge irowgh hir wylfulnes, 1563 
Homilies 1. Prayer i, Salomon beyng pat to his choyse. 
165: H. L'Estrance Smectymnuns-nrastix 27 When Smec- 
tymnuns are pat to instance they can onely tell us, rhat 
[etc.}, 1667 Micron P. L, rv. 386 Thank him who puts me 
loath to this revenge. r7za Wotraston Relig. Nat. ix. 907 
If at the end of their course they were put to their option, 
whether [etce.). 5 ‘ 

+ b. Const. inf, To oblige, compel, force, requlre, 
call npon 4o do something. Obs. or arch. 

1603 SHaxs, Meas. for M.v i. 5 Since lam put to know, 
that (etch 1613 — Cyr. 1 lit. s10 Vou put me to forget 
a Ladies manners By poms verball 1635 Sia FH. Buount 
Vey. Levant (1637) 102, have divers times ne put to 
defend myselfe with my knife. 165: Life Father Sarpi 
(1676) 22 The Father was never pot to provide for himself 
while he was under the care of this good old man. 1654 


PUT. 


Bramuate Fusé Vind. v. (1661)97 Men are nat put to prove 
negatives, 1741 Riewaroson Pamela II. 305 He.. is 
Prkoad a great Master of his Sword. God grant he may 
never be pnt to use ir! 31831 Scorr C4. fod#. vii, Put me 
not..to dishonour myself by striking thee with this weapon. 

c. Zo put (a person) to it, (a) To force, urge, 
challenge, or call upon (him) to do what is indi- 
cated by the context. Chiefly in fassve. 

1s81 Pettis Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) Avj, A pleasant 
Gentleman (who could haue spoken snfficientlie, if he had 
bene put to it), 1607 J. Norpen Surv. Dial. u. 38 When 
they are put to it, they come far short of some principall 

intes required. ¢ 1620 Z, Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 146 
Pre put him to’t, hefore the play be plaide. 1707 Noanis 
Treat. Humility vi. 245 Pride is no more put tot to obey, 
than humility is to govern. 1868 Miss Baappon Dead Sea 
Fr, xviii, There is nothing a man of the world can’t do 
when he’s put to it. 

(4) spec. ‘Vo force (one) to do one’s utmost; to 
reduce to straits; to drive to extremities; to 
hamper or embarrass, Now always in the passive 
and usually with an adv. of degree, as hard, sorely, 


sadly, greatly put to tt. 

1603 Suans. Afeas. for MM. ut. ii. ror Lord Angelo Dukes 
it well in his ahsence: he puts transgression too 't. 1641 i: 
Snute Sarak § Hagar {1640} 179, I know this is difficult, 
and puts a4 man to it. 1650 W. epecn Sacer. Prine, (1659) 
286 Thon didst pose heaven it self and put God to it. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr, 11. 66 margin The Hill puts the Pilgrims to it, 
1699 Swirt ballads Wks. 1755 IT). 1. 63 [He] was sorel 
put to’t in the midst of a verse, Because he could fin 
no word to come pat in. 1719 De For Crusoe 3. 138, I was 
sadly put to it for a Scythe or a Sickle to cutit down. 1825 
New Monthly Mag. XV. 575 You see how we are put to 
it. 1865 Dickens Aled. /r. iv. xiii, We were hard put to it 
- .to get it done in so short a time, 

**t** To put a thing: in pregnant senses of L. 
ponere. z 

+29. To posit, suppose, assume. With obj. cl. 
(= fu case in 22) or simple obj. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Afelié, ? 511 But lat vs now putte that 
ye haue lene to venge yow. 
g5 And one being put, the other is put. 1626 W. Fenner 
Hidden Manna (1652) 74 Put that Christ did not dye for 
them. 1654 Z.Coxr Logick 7 An End in Arts not conjec- 
tural..must be put when the means are put, 


+30. a. To lay down (onc’s life) for, or on behalf 
of. Obs. 


(A Latinism: anima suam ponere pro...) 

€1380 Wreair Sel. Wks. 111, 363 Crist..puttide his lyf for 
his sheep. (Cf. Vulg. John x. 15 Animane meam pono pro 
ovibus meis.} 1387 Taavisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 183 Whanne 
Kynges comep to strengbe bey puttep [v.». potte}] peire lif 
for wommen (Higden, azimas pro Seca expouunt), 
€1440 Gesta Kons, xciii. 423 (Add. MS.) If the honsbond 
be myghty and good, he oweth to deffende here, and putt 
his life for here fife. €1449 Pecock Repr. ut. viii, 323 Redi 
forto putte ber lijfis for witnessing of trouthe 

+b. To ‘lay down’; to stale, assert, affirm, 
declare as a fact. Ods, 

€1400 Destr, Troy 1016 As poyetis han put, plainly bo 
two Were getyn bya gode on a grete lady, 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg, 29b/1 Saynt Bernard putteth ili maners of love, 
1529 More Dyaloge 1, Wks, 183/2 Y° holders of yt oppinion 
do pat, yt no man maye for all yt take vpon him to preache 
or medle as priest, til he be abuses hy the congregacion. 
1530 Tinoate Ausw, More ww. ii. Wks, (1573) 324/a The true 
faith putteth the resurrection, which we be warned to looke 
for euery honre. 1607 Suaks. Timon v, i. 196 As cominon 
bruite doth pat it. 

+¢. To lay down as a rule or law; to ordain. 
(With 047, cf.) Obs. 

€1465 “Lug. Chron. (Camden) ros And forthermore 
ordeyneth, puttethe and stabylysshethe..that all statutys 
ordenannees [etc.}. 1678 Alin, Bar. Crt. Stitchill (1905) 83 
Therefor the Judge .. putts inacts and decernes for fe 
trouble in tyme cummeng that every persons grasse [etc.]. 

IV. In combination or construction of the in- 
transitive use with prepositions. 

31, Put at —. izir. To strike at, proceed against, 
take measures against; to attack; to prosecnte. 
Lig. from 1d.] Se. With dndirect passive. 

1547 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1.69 The autorite to putt 
at thame baith in thair personis, landis, and gudis, quhill 
tha cum to obedience. a1572 Kuox Hist. Ref Wks, 
(Wodrow Soc.) 1. 284 Gif the authoritie wald putt at me and 
my house, according to civile and cannon aves a 1578 
Linozsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) 1. 322 The 
Douglassis pat sair at the Lord Lyndsay. 1583 Neg. Privy 
Council Scot, V1. 599 Thay ar persewit an put at for the 
said publict act. 1616 Sir C. Mountacu in Buccleuch 
AISS. (Hist, MSS. Comm,) 1, 248 Sir Robert Rich pats 
hard at them for the extent of his land, 1866 Grecoa 
Bangsh. Gloss., Pitat, to dun; as ‘the banker's beginnin’ 
tpit-at him for the bill’, I1907 A. Lane Hist, Scot, IV. iii. 
B Fis le i Carstares that Simon should not be put 
at for this. 

+32. Put for —. ixir. a. To make an attempt 
or effort to obtain; to try for; to strive to do or 
attain. Obs. Cf. push for, Pusu v. 8. 

. 1595 Nasue Saffron Walden 139 Let them..looke after 
it, or the man in the Moone pat for it. 15396 Drayton Leg. 
i. 587 Henry againe doth hotly put for all. 1613 Danie. 
Hist. Eng. i, (1621) 5 Many..were proclaimed Czesars and 
Put for the whole empire, 1646 Futter Good Th, etc, 
Wounded Conse, (1841) 279 Now Satan being no Jess eun- 
ning..will pat hard for onr souls. 1676 C, Hatton in H. 
Corr. (1878) 122 Some of my L4 Treasurer’s creatures... 
put for St. John Ernley{'s} place, as commissioner of y* Navy. 
1739 Excour, ee People 8 The Superbe patting for it 
to lay the Admiral aboard, re ll on his Weather Quarter, 

th. Put fair for: to ‘bid fair’ for; to be ina 
fair way of attaining. Ods. 


1620 T. Grancrr Div. Logike 


1648 


15s95 Maynarpe Drake's ae (Hakl, Soc.) 7 Had wee 
lanced under the forte at our first cominge to anchor, wee 
had put fayre to bee possessors of the towne, @1677 HaLe 
Prim. Orig. Afan, 135 Those Nations whose Historians 
put fair for the grentest Antiquity, are the Romans f[etc.]. 
+c. To make for, argue for. Ods. 
1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg 5a It would put for Hebrew or 
Syriacke, their mother tongue, 
Put out of: see 48. Put upon: see 23 f. 
V. Combined with adverbs, forming the equi- 
valents of compound verbs in other languages, 
+33. Put aback. trans. = put dack, 39a, b. Obs. 
¢ 1380 Wyretir Hk, (1880) 332 It semep pat antecrist hi pis 
patti cristis ordynaunce aback. 1450 Rolls of Parilt. V. 
181/2 True maters..were hyndred and put abakke. 1484 
Caxton Fadles of Esop ww. viii, The men of trouthe ben set 


| It..puttes a-wey wykked dredes & vices, & clenses 


PUT. 


and maryeth another, breaketh wedlocke. 
Berners Huo xliti. 143 Put nwaye thy dyspleasure and 
perdon me. 1599 Ayclige Reg. in Sir C. Sharp Chron, 
Afiraéd, (1841) 36 A publycke admonition. .for all Maysters 
and dames to put away such servants, .as wyll not usually 
cometochurche, 1816 Byron Pris, Chillon vii, He loathed 
and put away his food. 1890 Univ. Rev. 15 June 204 That 
is the last vanity that man fearns to put away. 
te. To drive away, dispel; to do away with, 
abolish, put an end to. Oés. 
a@1349 Hamrote Comm, Love to God Wks. 1896 I. hg 
thoght. c1400 Brut 300 Philip of Valeys..cast & urposed 
-. 0 pnt awey pe sege. aiqso Myre Festial 49 The 


@ 1533 Lo, 


| ensens he brent to put away be stench of pe stabull ber 


alowe and put aback. 1530 ParscR. 671/2 To put a backe | 
2%: 


from promocyon. @1§57 vn. Occur, (1833) 34 The saidis 
personis,.was put aun be the lordis Ruthven, (etc.]. 

34, Put about. 

a. See simple senses and ABOUT. 

138a Wrcup Mark xv. 
and puttinge abonte (Vulg. crema) toareede, 1766 
Amory Buncte (1825) LIL 78 The bottle after dinner 1 put 
about pretty quick. 1768 Lapy M. Cone ¥ra/. 28 Aug., 
That Strange Girl that you remember was used to put her- 
self about upon the Stage, almost all her Cloaths off. 

b. Naut. trans, ‘To lay or place (a sailing 
vessel) on the opposite tack. Also ¢razs/. to cause 
(a horse, a body of men, etc.) to turn round so as 
to face in another direction. 

1771 Smottetr Humph. Ci. 8 Ang.i, Every time the vessel 
was put nbout, we shipped a sea. 1832 gees Regul. Instr, 
Cavatry wu. 83 The..wing is..to be pnt about by Threes. 
1842 Maravat Percival K, xix, The Stella was then pnt 


es Fillinge a sponge with vynegre, | 


about, and the other broadside given. 1865 Kincstey Herew, 


xxi, Put your horses’ heads about and ride for Spalding. 
ce. Naut, absol, or txtr. To tum on to the other 


tack; to go about. Also ¢ransf. 

1748 Anson's Voy. wi. v. 342 The proas..run from one of 
these Islands to the other and back ee ent ever 
putting about. 1823 Scoresay ¥rui. Whale Fish. 338 The 
main interests of my voyage obliged me to put about, and 
return to the northward. mastn Witson Chr. North (1857) 
1. 251 Down with the helm, and let us put about. 

d. trans. To circulate, poe (a statement), 

1781 Mme. D'Aratay Diary May (1842) 1. 34 Is it what she 
(Mrs, Thrale]put about in the morning? 1851 J. H. Newman 
Cath. in Eng. 313 ‘his has been put about as a discovery. 
188: Mas. Lynn Linton Afy Love Il. v. 102 Who has 
put this lie about? ‘ : 

e. To trouble; to put to inconvenience, em- 


barrass; to distress. (Orig. and still chiefly Sc, 
and north. dial.) Cf. pul out, 47 £ (6), (¢), (2). 


18ag Jasirson, To Put about, to_ subject to incon- 
venience or difficulty;..as, ‘1 was sair put about to get 
that siller’, 1843 F. E. Pacer Warden of Berkingholt 14 
You see I don’t Tet a thoughtless word put me about, and 
you must'na neither. 18§7 Livincstone Trav, Introd. 6, I 
would not have been much put about, though my offer had 
been rejected. 1866 Reape G. Gaunt (ed, 2) Il, 297 Oh, 
don’t put yourself about for me. 1890 Dovte Cafe. ‘ Pole. 
star", Little Sq. Box 152 What's put you about, Hammond? 
You look as white as a sheet. 

+35, Put abroad. rans. To spread abroad, 


unfurl, display. Ods. 

1615 Cuapman Odyss. 1. 68 When in him shall be..the 
prime Of youth's spriag put abroad. 1628 Dicay Voy, 
Afedit. (Camden) 3 To gine notice..by putting abroad his 
flag. 1669 Stvamy Afariner'’s Mag. 1. ii. 19 She puts 
aboard [1683 ahroad] her Waste-clothes; she will fight us. 

Put again: see 5. Put apart = pu aside, 36 a. 

36. Put aside. 

a. See simple senses and ASIDE. 

1398 Taavisa Barth, De P. R. v1. ii. (Br. Mus. Add. 27944 
f. 67b/2) He hatte sepnitus ihuried . for he is iput aside 
iburyed vadir perbe. 1535 CovanpaLe Susanna 51 Put 
these two asyde one from another. 

b. To lay aside out of use, etc.; = put away, 
38 e; also to bury = 38 ney 

1872 Brack Adv, Phaelon ii, She told him he must put 
aside his uniform while in England. 1891 Law Rep. 
Weekly Notes 80/1 The salesman, seeing that the meat was 
bad, did not expose it for sale, but put it aside. 1892 
Tennyson Charity xiii, They put him aside for ever, and 
after a week..a widow came to my door, 


37. Put asunder. ras. To separate, 

1ga6. Tinpace Afatt, xix. 6 Let not man therfore put 
asunder, that which god hath cuppled togedder. 1530 [see 
gs2b]. 161: Cotcr., Sesarer, to separate, sever, part,..put 
asunder, 

38. Put away. 

a. See simple senses and Away. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5700 (Cott.) He put be hirdes all a-wal. 
1398 Taavisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixii. (Br. Mus. Add. 
27944 f. 202/2) The magnas draweb to iren in o cornere an 
puttep it away in anoper corner. 1530 Patscr. 671/2, ldyd 
puthym awaye as harde as 1 conlde. 1592 Saks. Rom. & 
Fud. u. iv. 209 Two ma keepe counsell putting one away. 
1639 S. Du Vercar tr. Casnus Admir, Events 9 Vexing this 
little creature, by threatning to put her away from the 
Prince. 1867 Savin Sailor's Word bk. s. v. Veer, The head 
of the vessel is fe away from the wind, 1890 Blackw., 
Mag. July 29/1, 1 had, put away the picture in despair. 

b. trans. To send away, dismiss, get rid of; to 

reject; spec. to divorce. Somewhat arch. 

€1380 Wveitr Se/, Wks, 111. 361 Pei semen alle Anti- 
cristis proctours to pntte awey Cristis ordenaunce. 1387 
Tagvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 269 Pe kyng putte away iis 
laweful wif. €3440 Promp, Parv. 417/2 Puttyn aewey, or 
refusyn, repudio, refute, 1526 Tispate Afatt, xix.9 Who- 
soever putteth awaye his wyfe (except hit be for fornicacion) 


| 


scho ny. are Act 1 Hen. Vi, c, 2 § § It [shall] be 
laufull to ij of the Justices. .to ele and put awey coinen 
ale selling in Younes. 1559 Monwync Evonyut, 108 It 
putteth awaye cleane the Canker. 1873 Mas. Onirnant 
fnnocent xxviii, Ask God to put it away out of your mind. 

td. To part with, dispose of, sell; = put off; 45 j. 

1874 in Exch. Rolls Scotl, XX. 467 To sell..and put 
away his landis, heretagis [ete]. 1607 Stat. in His¢. 
Wakefield Gram, Sch. (1892) 61 To sell give or putt away 
anye part of the landes. a 1649 Winturor Mew Eng, 
(1825) IT. #8 He took two skins and a half..which he 
carried to Mr, Cntting’s ship, and put it away there for 
twenty-four shillings, 

e. To put (out of one’s hands or immediate nse) 
into a receptacle for safe keeping; to stow away; 


also, to lay by for future use (money, etc.); = 
put by, 40g. 

1 3 Frnl. KR. Agric. Soc. 1V. 11. 398 The fruit should be.. 
carefully put away in bins. 186x Dickens Gt, Expect. xxxix, 
I've put away money, only for on tospend. 1890 /d/ustr. 
Lond, News 13 Sept. 330/1 Searching for the spectacles 
he had eae away overnight. 1891 A/urray’s Alag, Mar. 
373 She had put away her books, writing materials [etc.]. 

f£. slang or collog. (2) To consume as food or 
drink, take into the stomach. (2) To put in jail, 
to imprison. (c) To pnt in pawn, to pawn. (@) 


| dial, To pnt in the grave, to bury. 


1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s Ard. xviii, I never saw a 


' man put away such an enormous quantity of provisions at 


one time, 1883 Daily Tel. 4 Aug. 2/1 Having been ‘put 
away’ since the previous October. ound only just now 
released, 1887 Daily News 22 Oct. 3/3 They have clothes 
and houschold effects..which, if need be, they can ‘put 
away ‘during the winter. 1889 Dovia Aficak Clarke xvi, 
He could put away more spruce beer than you would care 
to pay for. 1896 Mas. H. Waro Sir G. Tressady 148 It's 
three weeks now sen they pat him away. 
&. slang. To inform against, ‘give away’, betray. 
1890 Afelbourne Argus 2 Aug. 4/3 It’s all right, mate; I 
won't put you away. 1891 N. Goutp Doudle Event 184, 
1 had an idea yon put me away over the Derby. 


39. Put back. 
ta. érans. To thrust or force back, repulse; to 


refuse, reject. Ods. 
1450 Aeriin xxv. 460 Thourgh his prowesse thei were 
utte bakke and chaced to the town. 1530 Patsca. 671/1 
e had thought to take orders at this tyme, bnt he was put 
backe. 1535 CoverbaLe 2 Esdras iit 16 As for Iacob thon 
didest chose him and put backe Esau. 1599 ?Suaks. Pass. 
Pilger. ay4 Be thou not slack To proffer, though she pat 
thee back. es _ 
b. To reduce to a lower position or condition ; 


to retard, or check the advance of; +to revoke (ods.). 

1538 CoveRDALE “os. iv. 17 Their droackeanesse hath put 
them backe, & brought them-to whordome. 1616 in roth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 468 All subsidies and saulf 
conducts .. whatsoever shalbe put back and extinguished, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 An onerdrie nourishment in child- 
hood pntteth back stature. 1892 Meld 7 May 695/1 Their 
one mistake..should not have..put them back to second 
place. 

o. To move (the hands of a clock) back to an 
eatlier position; to set back ; also jig. 

@ 1945 Swirt Adv. Servants, Cook § 28 When you find that 
you cannot get dinner ready at the time appointed, put the 
clock back. 1881 Mrs. Lynx Linton Aly Love II]. ix. 157 
She had pat back her age ten years at the least. 1889 — 
Thro’ Long Night . xvii, Nor tears nor prayer can..put 
back the hand et line ‘5 ; 

da. To prevent from coming on at the time 
appointed or expected; to defer; = fut off, 45 c. 

1885 J. Payvn Luck Darrells II. xiii. 184, I have taken 
upon myself to put the dinner back for an hour. 1890 T. F. 
Tour Hist. Eng. fr. 1689, 189 The defeat of the former at 
Novara put ec the anity of Italy. ber 

e. To restore to its former place or position. 

1816 Scorr Antig. xxv, Vil pit back the pick apd shule 
whar I got them. Afod. When you've done with the book, 
please put it back on the shelf. 

£. intr. Naut. To reverse one’s course; to retum 


to the port which one has left. (Cf. sense 8.) _ 
1771 Smottetr Humph, Cl. 8 Ang. i, My aunt, desired 

her brother to order the boatman to put back to Kinghora, 

18s9 Cornwattis Panorama New World I. Introd. 6 The 

latter vessel. .haviog a few days previously been compelled 

to ‘put back’, owing to.. having sprungaleak, 189a Chad, 

Frnl, a7 Feb, 136/2 The Xatfe..put back to Salcombe. 
40. Put by. (See also By adv. 2.) 

a. ¢rans. To thrust or set aside (é. and fig.) ; 
to reject; to neglect, let alone; {to leave out, 
except (quot. 1594); to give up, desist from. 

1440 Alphabe? of Tales 448 He wexid so fond on hur.. 
and evur sho pntt_hym bye. sgoo-20 Donaar Poems xxx. 
30 Cum on thairfoir annone, All sircumstance put by and 
excusationis, Bate Thre Lawes 1716 Shal thys baggage 


1 
put by the Hey God? 1594 Nasar Christ's T, (ed. 2) 
fo Rdr, Euen of the meanest ond basest..I desire to bee 


PUT. 


thought fauorably of, onely the bloud of the Harve tie 
hy. | ror Suaxs, Jud. rol 1 ii, gar A Crowne his? 
offer'd him, he put it hy with the backe of his hand. 
1604 — OFA, tt. ini. 172 For Christian shame, put hy this 
barbarous Brawle, 1750 Cursterr, Lett, (1792) III. 24 He 
will be discouraged, put by, or trampled on. 1865 Rusnin 
Sesame ii. § 90 There iz no putting by that crown ; queens 
you must always be, 
b, To tnrn aside, ward off, divert, nvert (a blow, 

or fg. n calamity, ete.). Also adsol, ? Obs. 

¢ 1530 Lo. Braners Arth, Lit, Brit. aqt He stept asyde, 
ond well and warely put the stroke by. 1647 W. Baowne 
Potex, 1, 104 Almanzor..charg’d him with so much vigour 
..that he scarce gave him leasure to pot by, or avenge 
himselfe, 168a FLaveL Fear 10 An imminent..evil, which 
we see not how to Mota ee or put by. 1753 Ricnaapson 
Grandison 1. xxvii. 195, I was aware of his thrust, and put 
it by. 1809 Mackin Gr/ Blas un. vil. p to, [had the good 
fortune to put hy all his thrusts, 


ce. To tum aside, evade (a question, argument, 
cte.); to put off (a person) with an excuse or 


evasion: = prt off, 45 g. : 

1618 Javea Gold. Nent.u. (1673) 42 When they were prest 
with me reason they could not put by. 1683 Buaner Leite, 
St, Haly 114 The Pope pot it iby in some general Answers, 
1779 Syiph 1, 241 How lea they remain satisfied with 
being repeatedly put by with empty promises? 1843 Tensy. 
SON Day-dream, The Revival iv, The chancellor.. smiling, 
put the question hy. 2878 R. H. Ifutron Scott xv. 859 The 
medical men. .tried to make him give up his novel-writing. 
But he smiled and put them by. 

td. To prevent (a person) from attaining or 
carrying ont something; to divert jSrom. Obs. 

@ 1586 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 38 Which put by their young 
cosin from that expectation, 1609 Dantet Cir. iVars vi. 
xi, Put by from this, the Duke of Yorke dessynes Another 
course to bring his hopes about. 1724 De For Aven. Cava. 
fier (1840) 25 Considering. whether they should march to 
the relief of Casal, but the chimera of the Germans put them 
hy. 1806 R. Cumarrvano Sem, (1807) 11.177 The well-con- 
sidered remonstrances of some of his nearest friends... put 
him by from his resolve. 

te. To drive out, distodge (an enemy). Os. 

1604 Epmonps Observ. Cxsar's Comm. V1. 84 Cassar went 
out of his campe..put by the garrison [deiecto praesidio), 
and possessed himselfe of the place. 

+f. To remove, dispel; to rid one of. Obs. 

3643 Trapp Comu., Gen. iv. 14 This makes, others {call} 
for other of the Devills anodynes to put hy the pangs of 
their wounded spirits. 1701 Grew Cosnr. Sacra vic 61 A 
Fright alone hath put by an Ague-fit, And mitigated a Fit 
of the Gout. r 

&. To lay aside (something out of use); to stow 
nway; to lay by, save (esp. money) for future use. 
1Boz Maa. Encrwoatn Moral 7. (1816) J. xvii. 142 Aslate, 
which, .the little girl had put hy very carefully. aB4e Dicxens 
Old C. Shop xx, ‘he old gubua had put by a little 
moncy that nobody knew of. 1862 Mas. H. Woon A/rs. 
Hallis. W. v, They had better wait a few years .. until 
they shall have put by something. 1890 /Uustr. Lond, 
News 9 Aug. 3170/1 Herbs and roots and apples put by for 
the winter. 
41. Put down. 
a. See simple senses and Down adv. 


one's foot down : see Foor sb. 28. 

31483 Cath. Angi. 295/1 To Putte downe, calare.., coni- 
mergere, deponere, deprimere, 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. y.iv, As buckets are oe downe into awell. 17.. Laws 
of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 14 He that runs for ye 
Wicket that is put down is ont. 1879 F. W. Roainson 
Coward Conse. u. vi, Whereabouts..do you want me to put 
you down? 1887 Barinc-Goutp Gaverocks xviii, She put 
down her needlework. 1897 Howetts Landl, Lion's Jicad 
342 The new rooms were eft. .uncarpeted ; there were thin 
rugs pot down. 

b. ¢rans. To put au end to by force or authority, 
to suppress, repress, crush; + to bring into disuse, 
aholish (oés.). 

1303 R. Baunne //anal. S; 
may, burgh no resun, Pe sunday rece v 
Ilampore Pr. Conse. 4084 Alle haly kyt 
31526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1591) 126, This gyfte sup- 
presseth & putteth downe all carnalytees, 2603 SHAKS. 
Afeas. for va ne ii. rz It is impossihle to extirpe it guile, 
Frier, till eating and drinking be put downe. 1636 Suen- 
Ley in Bradford Plymouth Plantation (1856) 345 Here is 
no trading, carriors from most places put downe, 2997 
Surawan Sch. Scand. 1, ii, Sir Peter is such an enemy to 
scandal, J believe he wonld have it put down b parlia- 
Ment, 1855 Macautav Hist, Eng. xvit. 1V. 6 Putting down 
ariot. 1873 H. Srencer Stud, Sociol. vi. 121 ‘The determina. 
tion to put down o ition. 3891 Law Tintes XCI. 32/2 
Patting down the fraudulent devices by means of which 
the pockets of. .investors are..picked. 

c. To depose from office, authority, 
to dethrone, degrade. Somewhat arch. 

338a Wyeuir Luke i. 52 He puttide doun myzty_men 
fro seete. ¢ 1400 Brut 247 His fader was in warde in be 
castel of Kenylworb, and eke was put donn of his reatte. 
¢ 1450 Forruscuz Abs. & Line. Mon. ix. (1885) r29 MW yldericus 
kong off Ffraunce .. was putt doune by Pepyne son of Carollus 
Marcellus, 3593 Suaxs. 2 F/en. V7 > tv. 1 38 Inspired with 
the spirit of putting down Kings and Princes. 2879 M. J. 

vest Lect. Hist. Eng, xivii. 477 Judges..were almost 
toolsof the king, who conld set them up and pot them down 
at bis pleasure. 

d. To lower the presumption, pride, or self- 
estcem of; to ‘take down’; to snub; to refute, 
put to silence. 

a1400 Relig, Pieces fr, Thornton MS. 28 Pe tober es 
tribulacyone, to putt hym downe with many scharpnes. 
1588 Suaxs. L. ee £.. 1. i. 143 Lord, Lord, how the Ladies 
and have puthimdowne. 1600 Row.anns Lett, Wumours 


Vot, VII. 


To put 


ane 818 But, he {the Pope] 
hodownn. 1340 
sal be put don. 


or dignity ; 


ieee 7 
| put him down as a Yankee but for his accent. 


1649 


Blood iv. 65, 1 scorne..To let n Bowe-belt Cockney put me 
downe. 1831 Macautay Exe. Johnson (1887) 18: With 
what stately contempt she pot down hisimpertinence, 1888 

Hox Lirtir Child Stafferton xiv, Tbe peremptoriness 

with which Lady Dorothy put him down, 
te. To overthrow, subdue, defeat (a person, an 
enemy). Ods. (merged in ‘ rh pe "in b). 

© 1400 Destr, Troy 6572 This Celidis, forsothe, fonght with 

8 speire, Polidamas to put doun, & hiz pride [elle. 3616 
« Times’ Whistle vy. 1886 We shall put downe alt thar 
dare contest With vs. 1616 B, Jonson Devilan Ass i. i. 3 

‘o mount ee a joynt-stoole, with a lewes-trumpe, tT 
pat downe Cokeley. 1847 Maaayat CAfidr, NV, Forest vi, 
The Levellers had opposed Cromwell, and he had put them 
duwn with the other troops. 

tf. To lower in estimation: to 
‘beat’, ete., by comparison, Oés, 
ts9z Nasur P. Penilesse (ed. a) 14 Ready to..die for 
ee if he pipet down in bravery neuer so litle. 1621 
luaton Anat, Alef. i ti. ut. iii. (2651) 477 Tucutlus ward. 
rope is put down by oar ordinary Citizens, 3678 Bunyan 
Fulgr. Apol, ee y Writ, Which far its Stile, and Phrase 
pots down alt Wit. 723 U'ress Wincuecsaa Afiise. Poenst 
209 Her Rooms, anew at ev'ry Christ‘ning drest, Pot down 
the Court, and vex the City-Guest. 17) ICHARDSON 
Granditon V. x. 56 Vour brother is ded enaneh to put 
nll other men down, 7 
g. To make awny with, put to death, kill. Now 
chiefly dya/. 

3560 Rowtann Crt, Menus t. 535 Lufe..slais the saull, and 
puttis the bodie down. 1589 Par, Xeg. in Brand first, 
Netocastle (1789) 1. 674 Alice Stokoe. .did ut downe here 
selfin her maisters house in her own belt, Ba ¥B00 Oucen'r 
Marie xv. in Scott Minstrel, Scot. Kord., Little wist Marie 
Hamilton..That she was ga’en to 
to be pnt down. 1827 Black, Afag. XX1. 446 Word came 
that Eppy Telefer had ‘put down’ herself over night, and 
was found pAnHIDE dentin her own little cottage at day- 
break. — »D. Rawnstey Life § Nat. Engl, Lakes 174 
A dog that shows signs of worrying [sheep] is ‘put down’ nt 
onee, 

h. To cease to keep ap (something expensive) ; 


stop the expense of, give up the nse of. 
rei outney Espriclla’s Lett. WY. 120 1n vain does he 
put down the carriage, dismiss the footman, and block up 
windows, 1888 Mas. Lyxw Linton Thro’ Long Night 1, 
vi, Since they had put down their been 
able to go about so little, ? ¥ 

1. To set down in writing, write down ; to enter 
in @ wrilten account, list, cte. 

(In first Gist ?to state in writing, or Pto lay down.) 

1579 W. Witkinson Confut, Familye of Lene 26 b, David 
George first put downe the principles of this sect. 1824 
Haxaminer 397/2 Mr, Bolton put down his name for 200/ 
3826 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 480, I have put you down 
in my will for a ring. 38.. Mas. Cameron Little Dog 
¥lora 5 They talked to each other in the way I shall pot 
down, 1879 M. Pattison Afilton iv. 47 Milton consented 
to pot down his thoughts on ipa 31885 G. Aturn Badby- 
fon x, She was going to put herself down at a registry 
office. a Graphic g ae 43/2 [Amendments] had been 
put down by members of the Opposition. 

j. fg. To neconnt or reckon ; to estimate as, 


at; to take for; to count or attribute fo. 

3847 Maravat Childr. NV. Forest ix, 1 should have put 
you down for cighteen or nineteen at least. 2883 Mas. F. 
ann Par, Hilby xvii. 205 It was put down to his credit 
that he never complained. 1886 
Jacobsen iv, She nientally put him down nat thirty-five. 
/bid, v, Don't Jim it all down to pure Christian’ good 
feeling. 31890 Crab. one 358/1, I shonld.. have 


excel, surpnss, 


to 
1 


carriage,..she ha 


k. To sink (a shaft, pit, ete.). 

1875 R. F. Maatin tr. avers’ Winding Mack. 1 We 
found that we onght to put down an entirely {resh drawing 
pit. 1883 Century Afag. July 325/2 The searcher for brine 
put downa hole four hundred feet, and, instead of salt water, 
it discharged vast quantities of petroleum or. .Seneca Oil. 

1. In technical pone use: (a) To cause (a 
fish) to swim low 
or setter) to lie down. 

1891 Longm. Afag. Feh, 389 The descent of the mist. 
‘puts down’ the trout and prevents them from —— 
A Field 7 May 695/3 Doon, who was put down by hand, 
moved a fittle as the gun was 

42. Put forth. 
a. frans. To stretch forth, stretch ont, extend 
(the hand or other member of the body, or n thing 


held in the hand). Now rare or arch, 
3362 Laner. P, P/. A, v1. 28 "Peter !’ quod a Pton3-mon 
an ee forp bis hed, 1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. Vi 
3 


red. 


vii (Br. Mas. Add. 27944 f. 70) The modir. .puttip and prof. 

rep forb be brest to lade child. 14.. Hoccteve Afother 

Lendss Thyn hand foorth putte & helpe my distresse, 1 
VERDALE ¥ Sa. xiv. a7 He put forth his staff thar he 


in his hande. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. (1637) 244 A 
litle rivelet..that putteth forth his head neere unto the 
Castle De Vies. 1712-4 Pors Rape Lock i. 57 The boary 
Majesty of Spades appears, Puts forth one manly teg. 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Farr xxxi, ‘Vou are very unwell’, the 
visitor said, putting forth her band to take Amelin’s. 
b, To set forth; +to expose for sale (ods.); fig. 
to display, exhibit. : 
36a Lane. ?. P2, A. xt. 42 Panne telled pei of pe Trinite 
hou two slowen pridde.. And puyteb forp presum inn 
to preue be sobe. 1382 Wreur Asch. xxvit. 17 Thei., 
uttiden forth in thi fayris bawm, and hony, and oyle. 1667 
Jirron #. Z. t. 641 His Regal State Pot forth at foll, but 
still his strength conceal'd. 1878 Browninc La Sarsas 45 
Light by light pnts forth Geneva. 
G. To set forth in words, propound, state, assert ; 
t in quot. 1535, to utter (ods.). 


336a Lanct. P. Pe, A. tx. 115 To putte forp sum purpos to 
ae his wittes, 1382 Wyetrr Afatt, xiii. 24 Another 


Edinborgh town And a’ ! 


firs, C. Praco Afiss | 


own; (6) To cause (a pointer | 


EUR. 


parable Jhesus putte forth | Vulg. roposuit\tohem. 1 

— Juadg. xiv. 12 Y sche) putte forth (1682 put forth os 

is a probleme. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxv, 230 The 
yngea nedes were put forth and promoted a+ touchyng the 

1535 Coveupare fod x. 5 Now will 

1 put forth my wordes. 1857 Bucnin Crtidis. 1, vil. 336 Such 

were the opiniona put forth by Sir Thomas Browne, 

Brit. ee Apr. 352 ‘I'be Theory put fort by our brethren 

in the United States, 

‘td. To thrust, push, or send into view or pro- 
minence, out of concealment, retirement, or privacy: 
to put ont to service, etc.; in quot. 1482, to expose 
éo something; reff. to push or put oneself forward, 
come forward; to offer oneself, Ods. 

3377 Laxet. P. P24. BL xvin. 40 Tho put hym forth a 
pilonre bifor pilat, & seyde [etc.) 1483 Afonk of Evesham 
{Arb.) 36 There we sawe. men and wemen +» put forth ro the 
fzetnes of dyvers and inennarrabulle ynes. 2530 Parecr. 
672/2 Let bym alone, be can put forthe hym selle as well as 
any man in this courte. 1687 Order of flespltalls C viii, The 

resorer..#hall put forth any of the children of this Howse 
to service, 1667 Mitton 27% Z. 
cumscrib‘d my self retire, And put not forth my ieee 
1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money (Camden) 7 To Margaret 
Marshalt, bounty. .to put her children forth apprentices. 

©. To pot in operation, to bring into play; to 
exert (one’s strength), lift op (one’s volce); nlso 
t lo put st forth, and + reft. to exert onesel (06s. 

erq00 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiii, If 
hunters here pat pe houndes renne wele and putte it 
lustely forth. ¢ 1420 ? Lypo. Assembly of Gods 963 Pur the 
forthe eat to overthrow Vertew. — 14 is Matony 
Arthur x, xxiv. 544 Whanne sire Tristram wold put 
forth his strengthe and his manhode. 5535 Covrnoarr 
Prov, viii, 1 Doth not wysdome crie? doth not vnderstond- 
inge put forth hir sates 1605 Bacon Ade. Learn, 1. viii. 
$3 When Virgil potieth himself forth to attribute to 
Augustus Cesar the best of human honours. 1674 Pray- 
Foun Skill Afus. 1. it. 42. A good way of putting forth the 
Voice gracefully. 172a Woltaston Relig. Nat. iv. 64 1f men 
would be serious, and pnt forth themselves, 1849 Macauray 
dist, Eng. iv. 1. 434 It was to no pertese however, that 
the good Bishop now pnt forth all his eloquence. 1892 
Harper's Mag. June 81/1 They put forth their best pace. 

f. To issne, publish, put in cirenlation, 

tgsx R. Rontnson tr. More's Utop. To P. Giles Scale if 
he be mynded to publyshe and pot forth his owne labours. 
1669 in Sir icton L'poot Afunic. Rec. (1883) I. 313 
Potlinge forth balfe-penys without the townes lycense. 
1826 Examiner 11/2 ° John'..is about to pnt forth a new 
daily Morning Paper.” 1849 Macavuiay fist, Ene. iv. 1. 
485 Jeffreys,.advised James to put forth an edict eclaring 
it to be his majesty's will and pleasure that the custome 
should continue to paid. 1876 F.G. Freay Sha&s. Afan. 
it, ix. 242, 1 put forth in the year 1874 2 chronological table 
of Shakespeare's plays. 

&. (2) Ofn plant: To send ont (buds or leaves), 
Also intr. or absel.: To shoot, sprout, burst forth 
into bud, leaf, or blossom. Sometimes, of an 
animal: To produce (feathers, etc.); +also, to 
develop (n morbid growth). 

3530 Parson. 6792/1 This egtantyne tre putteth forthe very 
tymely. /did., Taf peare tre putteth forthe allredye. x 
Suans. Jien, V,v. iad ler Hedges.. Put forth disorderd 
Twigs. 1626 Bacon Syfoa § 407 The standard [rose-tree 
did put forth a fair green leaf.,.It is likely that if it ha 
been in the spring time, it would have put forth with greater 
strength. rh Microx P. £. vit. 310 Let th’ Eanh Dut 
forth the verdant Grass, 1737 Baacren Farriery linpr. 
(1757) 11. ars A_Two year old Colt, that put forth a Rog- 
Spavin. 186g Tennyson On Afomrner iil, The beech and 
time Pot forth and feel a gladder clime. 1884 Baownimc 
Ferishtah, Family 77, 1 may put forth angel's plumage. 

(4) fudr. for reff. Of buds, leaves, etc.: To 


sprout out, shoot ont, come ont, 

3593 Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 416 Who plocks the bud before 
one leafe put forth? 268 Sin T. Brownz Gard, Cyres iii, 
In Acornes, Almonds,,.tbe germ puta forth at the remotest 
part of the pulp. 1682 Cagzecn Lycretius (1683) 146 When 
flowers put forth, and budding branches shoo. 

th. frans. To thrust ont ; = put out, 47; (8) 
to put out (the eyes); (c) to extinguish (fire or 
light): = put ont, 47 b (4), ¢ (6). Ods. 

1536 Tixpace Afat?, ix. a5 Ax sone as the le were put 
forthe a dores (1615 pat foorth]. 130 Patsca. 672/2, I shall 
put hym forthe at all adventures, put bym in afterwarde 
who wyll, argq7 in J. R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 88 All 
them that putethe furthe anye mens or womens ces. 1621 
Baatuwarr Nat. Embassie (187) 31 (Bivrees) get forth the 
eyes of be gt hed by i ae 5633 Waeven Fen, 
Alon. 4 y the negligence of a ler forgetting to put 
forth the Lights of this Chappell. .fit was) barat to asbex 

+i. To turn ont, dismiss from possession, fellow- 


ship, or service; to diseharge, expel. Ods. 

3g45 in J. S. Leadam Sel, Cas. Crt, Requests (1898) 81 
They [tenants} were dryuen to take copies of the Abbot for 
feare of puttyng forthe. 1 Hawarn Extropizs vin. 
xxiii, Certain tegions. .he yp gree: forthe of wages. 
1589 [see Puttinc ofZ £3.) 9} x Fann Theatre God's 

‘mdigenr. (1612) 445 He pat fie ‘orth of pay, & tooke his 

orse from him by force. 

+j. To lay out (money) to profit: cf. put ont, 
47 m (4). Obs, 

1599 B. Jonson Eo. Man out of Hum. 11.1, 1am deter- 
mined to put forth some five ¢ ind, to be paid me 
five for one, upon the return of myself, my wife, and my 
dog from the Furk'’s court. ¢1600 Suans. Sonn. cxzxiv, 
Thou vsorer that put'st forth all to vse. 

k. intr, To set ont, start on one’s way, esp. to 
sea; to make one’s way forward. (Cf. ful out, 
47.) Now somewhat arch. 

1s90 Srans. Com. Err, ur ii, 155 If any Barke pot forth, 
come to the Mart, Where [ will walke till thoa Son” to 


kyngdom of Fraunce. 


vit. 171 Though f uncir- 


PUT. 


me. 1683 Bincnam Xenophon 18 Cyrus putting forth a 
little ibelore the rest, Pete tah Rani at a good distance. 
a 1648 Lv. Herarat Hen. Vitl (1683) 241 Hugo de Mon- 
cada.. puts forth with a few Galleys. 1821 SHELLEY Time 

Who shall put forth on thee, Unfathomable Sea? _ 1843 
Wee Grace Darling 50 Together they put forth, Father 
and Child! Each grasps an oar. 

43. Put forward. ; 

+a. trans. To cause to ‘go forward’ or make 
progress; to further, advance. Ods. 

1635 Cromweul. Lef, 1x Jan, in Carlyle (2873) I. 77 It 
only remains now that He who first moved you to this, put 
you forward in the continuance thereof. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 288 Being wanted at Plymouth, to put for- 
ward the work of. ,the Jantern. i 

p. To push into view or prominence, to make 
conspicuous; = prt forth, 42d. Also ref. 

1611 Biace Acts xix. 33 And they drew Alexander out of 
the multitude, the lewes putting [Tinpa.x, etc., thrustyng) 
him forward, 17.. Swirr (J.), When men and women are 
mixed and well chosen, and put their best qualities forward, 
there may be any intercourse of civility and good will. 
1849 (see Forwaro adv, 5}. 1886 Ao. SERGEANT iVo Saint 
xi, People don't like to put themselves forward. 1883 Mrs. 
Lyxn Linton Thro’ Long Night 1. ii, He wanted him.. 
to put himself forward and make a dash. 

c. To advance for consideration or acceptance ; 
to propound, advance, urge; to set forth, allege ; 
to represent as: see FORWARD adv. §. 

1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xvi_ III. 678 The Duke put 
forward a claim which..might have been fatal to the 
expedition. 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xx, The gel put 
forward all manner of entreaties in vain. 1885 Afanch. 
Guard, 20 July 5/5 Showing the groundlessness of the 
argument put forward by the Economist. 1885 Law Ref. 
34Q. B. Div, 792 A spurious child whom she puts forward as 
the child of her hushand. 188 H. D, Trait, Strafford iv. 

2 Several theories. .have been put forward to account for 
A VenEWORTHTS apostasy. 

d. intr. To press forward, advance, hasten on ; 


to put oneself forward, come forward. ? Ods. 

1599 Massincra, etc. Old Law tv. ii, Put forward, man ! 
thou art most suretohaveme. 1633 Bp. Hatt Hard Texis 
2 Cor. ix. 24.217 Many make a profession and put forward to 
an holy conversation. 1745 Fiecpinc Yor Yones xu. xii, 


Jones put forwards as fast as he could, notwithstanding | 


all these Hints and Cautions, and poor Partridge was obliged 
to follow. 1815 Jane Austen Ewena xix, Always putting 
forward to prevent Harriet's being obliged to say a word. 

44. Putin. (Cf. Input.) 

a. trans. To thrust into or place within a 
receptacle or containing space; to insert, intro- 
duce: see simple senses and In adv, 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 5823 (Cott.) He put his hand in, fair in 
hele, And vte he drogh it als mesel. ¢1qoo Lanfranc's 
Cirurgte 151 To fulfille pe wounde wip hoote oile of rosis 
& to putte ina tente. ¢1450 Merlin xv. 236 Thei putt in 
fier, and brent hem ther-ynne. @1533 Lo. Beaners Hon 
xl. 130 When ther shypp was garnysshed, they put in theyr 
horses and ther armure. 2605 Snaxs. Afacéd. iv. i. 43 And 
now about the Cauldron sing,.. In chanting all that you put 
in. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair sw. vi, Caine put in his 
legge in the middle roundell. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 329 
A Cartente putting ina graff. 1887 Barinc-Gou1o Gave. 
rocks xii, ‘he old gentleman puts in his head at the door. 

spec. (b) To a (a letter) in the post. 

zit Swirt Fral, to Stella 15 Dec., I put in my letter this 
evening myself, 1814 Ozven's New Bk. Roads tox Letters 
and Packets..are.,to pay, at the Office where they are 
put in, the full postage to London. 

(c) To put into the ground (seed or plants); to 
sow or plant. 

1805 Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 474 Drills..for putting in 
bean, pea, and turnip crops. 1845 Yrad. R. Agric. Soc, VI. 
i. 42§ Oats..are put in with the grass seeds in one 
plougbing. 

(@) To place (a horse) between the shafts; to 
hamess to a vehicle. Cf. put fo, 51 ¢(c)- 

_ 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxi, The horse was accord- 
ingly put in, and the chaise brought round. 1892 Strand 
AMfag. Jan. 90/2 Tell them to put the horses in at once. 


b. To install in or appoint to an office or 
position ; sometimes with mixture of literal sense, 
as to put in a caretaker, a bailiff; so to put ina 
distress, an execulion, 


3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1Y. 7 Whanne Odo was dede 
pis Elsinus.. gat slyliche a mauudmente of be kyng, and was 
i-put in at Caunterbury, 1596 Snaks, 3 Hen. VI, mt. ii. 92 

ou..Haue caus‘d him by new Act of Baniarient, To blot 
out me, and put his owne Sonne in. 1745 Pococks Descr. 
East Il, 1. 1, viii. 267 The archbishop is put in hy the 
patriarch of Constantinople. 1829 Examiner 716/2 The 
conduct of Mr. Mores, in putting in an execution under 
these circumstances. 1833 Nyren Vag. Cricketer’'s Tutor 
118 Whenever a man Is put out, and if the bowling have 
become loose, put in a resolute hard hitter. 1836 [see Dis. 
tRess $3.3) 1887 Barinc-Goutp Gaverocks xxii, She. had 
to put in a couple, as caretakers, at so much per week. 

©. To present, or formally tender, as in a law 
court (a document, evidence, a plea, a claim, surety, 
Bait, an APPEARANCE, etc.). 

1489 Paston Lett. V. 499 There be many and diverse 
particuler billes put inne. 1587 in W. H. Tamer Select. 
Rec. Oxford (1880) 265 Putyng yn suffycyent suirty for the 
payment. 12601 Suaxs. A//'s Weil v. iii. 286 Kin. Po rison 
with her... Dia. Me ee in baile my liedge. 1654 Clarke 
Papers (Camden) III. 21 The Court ordered him a coppie 
thereof, and 14 dayes time to putt in his answere, 174a 
Firipixe Yos, Andrews w. ii, If they have put in the bans, 
1 desire you will publish them no more without my orders. 
31781 D. Wittiams tr. Voltaire'’s Dram. Wks. 11. 281 Colette 
may putinaclaim, 1862 Temple Bar Afag. YI. 335 Gray 
hair No. 19 has just put in an appearance. 1888 ZYmres 
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19 Apr. 12/3, I received..a letter from Mr, T. M. Kelly... 
(Letter put in.) 1891 Law Vines Rep. UXIIL. 739/2 
At the trial..the plaintiff. .put in an information sworn ay 
the defendant. 4 a 

d. intr. To make a claim, plea, or offer: (@) to 
present or advance one’s own claim, to apply for; 
to offer oneself as a candidate, to enter for, bid for; 
+ to claim or profess to be, to set np for (obs.); 
(2) to interpose on behalf of some one or something, 
to plead or intercede for (quot. 1603). 

1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for M. 1. it 103 They had gon down 
to, but that a wise Burger put in for them. 1607 — To 
a1. iv. 85 LveiZ, Put in now, Titus. 777, My Lord, heere is 
my Bill, 16ez Frercuea & Massicea Span. Curate 1. i, 
A Woman..whose all-excelling Forme Disdaines comparison 
with any She That puts in for a fair one. 1627 Ussnea 
Lett. (1686) 376 Many most unfit Persons are now putting in 
for that place. 1718-3 STEELE Guard. No. 6 P5 He puts in 
for the ‘Guecit plate every year, 1742 MiopLeTon Cicero 
I. vi. 530 Clodius was putting in at the same time for the 
Pretorsbip. 1892 Sat. Kev. 16 July 65/1 Opposition with- 
ont mercy to every Minister who puts in for re-election. 

e. trans, To drive in, cause or compel to go 
in: (2) aut. (a ship) into a port or haven; (6) 
Falconry, (the game) into covert. Cf. 5. 

1615 Cnapman Odyss. (J.), Whom stormes put in there, are 
with stay embrac't. 1795 Netson Let. to AfcArthur 
25 July, in Pearson's Catal, No. 9 (1886) 29 The Agamemnon 
is put in here by bad weather. 1826 Sia J. S. Sesricnt 
Observ. Hawking (1898) 25 If the bird is put in, the second 
may he in the right style, as the hawk wilt then have time 
to get up to his pitch, 1832 Burton Falconry Valley Indus 
viit. 78 They compare..her conduct, after she has ‘put in’ 
her quarry, toa cat's. (Footnote) ‘To ‘put in’ the quarry 
is to drive it into a bush, 

f. intr. To go in, enter: 

spec. (a) Nant. to enter a port or harbour, esp. by turn- 
ing aside from the regular course for shelter, provisions, 
repairs, etc.; (2) to make a call at a house for entertainment, 
or on a chance visit (now vav¢ or ods.) ; (¢) to fly into covert 
for safety, as a bird pursued by a hawk. In quot. 1612, to 
join, unite with, 

198 W. Puri Linschoten, 1. i, Lisbone, where some of 
our Fleet put in, and left vs. 1604 Suaxs. O¢4. 1. i. 65 
Cassio. How now? Who ha's put in? Gend, “Tis one lago. 
1612 Drayton Poly-ol3, xi. £9 When Peever with the helpe 
of Pickmere, make apace To put-in with those streames, 


with my wile and me. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. x. 168 
Here I put in. 1883 Satvin & Broprick Falconry Brit, 
sles Gloss. 152 The place.. where the quarry has ‘ put in’. 


g. érans. To interpose (a blow, shot, etc.; a | 


word or remark ; also with the actual words as obj., 
nsually preceding); to intervene with; to get in 
(a word). Zo put ir one’s oar: see Oar sb. 5a, 

16.. Dicay (J.), A nimble fencer will put in a thrust so 
quick, that the foil will be in your bosom, when you thought 
ita yard off. 1693 f/umonrs Town 30 A Man can no more 
pu in a word with you, than with..some of our Coffee- 

ouse Holders-forth. 1722 Dr For /lague (1756) 145 At 
fast the Seaman put in a Ilint that determin’d it. 2812 
Byron Yuan ww. xlix, The third. .took The blows upon his 
cutlass, and then put His own well in. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. lit, My father. complicates the whole concern by 

uttin’ his oar in. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 493 
Wallop sate down; and Baxter himself attempted to put in 
aword. 186z Mrs. H. Wooo Channings 1. xi.157 ‘ Gently, 
Tom 1" put in Mr. Channing. 188 C, eee Everything 
agst, her U1. v.97 You may depend upon my putting ina 
word for you whenever I ean. 

h. intr. or adsol, To intervene. ? Obs. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct. He has..kick'd me 
three or four times..for but offering to put in with my 
experience, 1656 Eart Mon. tr. Boctalini’s Aduts. fr. 
Parnass. 1. xc, (1674) 122 Unless your Majesty put in 
het wixt my misery, and my Creditors rage. «1713 ELiwoon 
Autobiog. (1714) 254 [A Man) of a Temper so throughly 
Peaceable, that he had not hitherto put in at all. 

i, trans. To furnish in addilion, to ‘throw in’; 
to insert as an addition or supplement. 

1632 Massincer City Afadam 1. ii, These are arts Would 
not misbecome you, tho’ you should put-in Obedience and 
duty, 1643 (AncteR] Lanc. Vall. Achor7 But when God 
put the work into their hands, he put in skill. 1708 (see 

7¢ (a)). 1858 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro’ Long Night u.v, 

€.,put in an untrained bass to her well-tanght soprano, 
1890 T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. /r. 1689, The 
amendments which the Commons would not accept, 189% 
Mas. L. Avams Bonnie Kate i, As though a painter had 
touched them with a brush fresh from ‘ putting in’ a sunset, 

j. To contribute ns one’s share of work or 
duty; to perform (a piece of work, etc.) as part 
of a whole, or in the midst of other occupations. 

1890 Standard 14 Feb. 2/8 The Dark Blues resumed work 
a: -and put in some useful practice. 1891 Gd. Words 

fay 338/2 He had to..' put in’ histerm of military service, 
189a #ict. World 9 Apr. 670/2 Nothing could induce that 
man to put in more than four chapels a week, Afod, I may 
be able to put in an hour's work in the evening. 

k. collog. To pass, spend, use up (a portion 
or period of time), usually by means of some 
occupation. 

1863 C. B. Ginson Life among Convicls 11, viii, 105 A man 
with a sentence of twelve years, no matter how exem lary 
his conduct, must putin nine years, 188a STEVENSON Fam 
Stnd, Alen & B. 308 Whe had to wait for a dish of poached 
eggs, he must put in the time by playing on the flageolet. 
py ‘Mark Twain’ Vankce at Cri. KR. Arthur xiii, 1 
couldn't do anything with the letters after I had written 
them. But it put in the time. 1892 Fie/d 10 Dec. 893/1 
They..* put in ‘the summer at some fashionable resort. 

45. Put off. 


a. See simple senses and Orr adv. 


rds put in 


107-8 Prpvs Diary 16 Feb., Mr. Holliard put in, and dined | 


PUT. 


(1825: implied in Put-orr 3) 1891 C. Roarats Adrift 
Amer, viii, 12g Where .. conductors and brakesmen..have 
nothing to do but hunt for dead-beats and put them off 
li.e. off the train} Afod. To save time, I had them put 
me off (from the steamer] at Gravesend. We took him in 
our boat and put him off at Godstow. 

‘tb. trans. To drive off, repulse, repel ; to dispel, 
drive away. Obs. 

c1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. pr. iv. & (Camh. MS.) How ofte 

ek hane I put of or cast owt (orig. deyeci] hym..of be 
wronges [etc.}, 1375 Barsour Bruce vit, 369 He ves sa 
fortravalit ‘To put of thame that hym assalit, c r400 Desty. 
Troy 8582 Telamon. .pe Troiens pursuet ; Parishym put of, 
& preset hym sore. 1512 Act 4 Hen. Vill,c. 1 § 1 To put 
theym of at theire landyng. 1627 Carr. Smita Seaman's 
Gram, xiii. 61 If we be put off, ar them with all your 
great and small shot. A 

c. To postpone to a later time; to defer. Also 
absol. 


1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R.u.ii.(Brit. Mus. Add. 27944 
f. rz b), [Angels] dop his hestes..in an instant and puttp 
nou3t of for toa morwe, 1530 Patscr. 673/2 It is put of for 
this tyme. 1583 Stussrs Anat. Abus. (1882) 1. 9 Farre 
from delaieng, or putting of poore mens causes. 1664 
Dryoen Kival Ladies 1. ii, All things are now in Readiness, 
and must not Be put off. 1 Bentiev Pkal. Pref. 105, 
Tam oblig’d to put off the Others to another opportunity, 
1748 Anson’s Voy. u, xi. 254 The departure of the galeon 
was put off, 1889 Mas, R. Jocetyn Distracting Guest 11. 
xy. 227, I shall assuredly put our wedding off. 


d. To remove or take off (clothes, or other. 


things wom); to doff; to divest oneself (rarely 
another) of. (The opposite of put on, 46c.) 

1470-85 Matony Arthur vi, xxx. 261 He put syr Gawayne 
to the werse, for he put of bis helme. 1530 Pacser, 673/2 
Put of his bridell_ and gyve hym a locke of haye. 1535 
CoveRDALE Song Sof. v. 3, 1 haue put off my cote, bow can 
Ido it on agayne? 1698 J. Crun. Afuscouy 152 Their Way 
of Saluting is by putting off their Caps, 1791 SmotLetr 
Huwph. Cl, 4 July i. § 10 Should he be so weak or ill as to 
require a servant to put off and on his clothes. 1891 Zag. 
Mlustr. Mag, Jan. 281 The hawthorn put off her bridal veil. 

(6) fig. To divest oneself of (a character, habit, 
or manner). 

1§26 Tinvare Cod, iii. 9 Ye have put off the olde man with 
his workes, and bave putt on the nue. 2649 Mitton ikon. 
vi, 29 Putting off the courtier, he now puts on the philo- 
sopher, 2723 (see f}, 1889 Repent. P. Wentworth 1. iv. 
59 She met him very kindly... Certainly she had put off the 
scornful princess for the day. y 

e. To ‘put ont of the way’, make away with, 
kill. Obs, exc. dial. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 158 It war than 
sp efull that sik a man war put off for the better, 1868 

TKINSON Cleveland Gloss. s.v. Hev ye heared at an‘d 
Mally at t’ work’us has putten herself off? 

+£ To dismiss, put away : (a) from one’s mind 
or thought; (4) from one’s service or employ- 
ment. Ods. 

crqoo Destr. Troy 2664 Hedis to pat, And puttis of bat 
purpos: let paris not wend, /did. 11416 To put of pat 
purpos he paynet him sore. 1613 Suaxs, Hen. V///, 1, it. 
32 The Clothiers all not ahle to maintsine The many to 
them loaging, haue put off The Spinsters, Carders, Fillers, 
Weauers, 1713 Exrtwooo Anéodiog. (1714) 58 Having put 
off his Husbandry, he bad put off with it most of his Servants. 

g. To dismiss or get rid of (as an importunate 

rson or demand) by evasion or the like; to 
baffle or balk of his desire by giving something 
inferior or less acceptable (const. w##h). 

Sometimes with mixture of sense c: to dismiss till a later 
time, bid to wait. 3 

1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 141 The king put them of for 
that Season, and warned them to sue him about Mighelmas. 
1630 Sanveason Sern. on Prov, xxiv. 10 § 8 Let no man 
think to put off this duty with the Lawyers question,—But 
who is my neighbour? 1918 Free-thinker No. 16P 2 You 
may put here off with Shells,and Pebbles, or any Trumpery. 
1846 Jerrotp Afrs. Caudle's Lect. xv, Of course you've 
some story to put me off with, 1869 J. Maatmeau £ss. 
Il, 2 Psychology has been put off with complimentary 
acknowledgments. i 

h. To divert from one’s purpose; to hinder, 
debar; to dissuade from doing something. Now 
usually (withont const.), to hinder (a person) from 

rforming some act by diverting his attention. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. iv, Nor can his mirth, 
With whom 1 make “hem, put me off. 1642 Perkins’ hehe 
Bk. x. § 646. 276 Thia exception shall not put off the 
grauntee of the piscarie in the same poole. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass.276 We could not by any means 
put off the second Brother out of an Humour [that) had 
taken him to accompany us. 1890 Fexn Double Knot I. 
Vi 114 Millet was put off from resuming the subject. 

1. To pass, spend, get through (time). Ods. or 
dial. 

1637 Rutnerrord Left, (1862) I. 376, ¥ ain here, Sir, 
putting off a part of my inch of time. a@1704 T, Brown 
Dial, Dead, Xeas. Oaths Wks. 1711 IV, 95 But what will 
serve the turn full as well, to put off half an Hour or so of 
Conversation, 1824 Scotr $¢, Renan's xxxvii, 1 am as 
stupid as he, to put off my time in speaking to such an old 
cabbage-stock, 2850 TJait's Mag, XVII. 727/2, L have 
pe y put off time, in order that if anybody was coming 
‘orward they might have an opportunity. é 

j. To dispose or get rid of (a commodity) by 
sale; to make to ‘go off’, to sell (?now diéa/. and 
slang); t¢to dispose of (a woman) in marriage. 

1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Cantus’ Admir. Events 308 The 
middlemost called Callinice, which was likeliest to be put 
off, remained in the world to expect when her beauty. .would 
purchase her a hushand. 1654 Hower Let, to Sir #. 


PUT. 


Spencer a4 Jan., Of att Dowries exceecing £ 100 there should 
be two out of every cent deducted, for tre off hard. 
favour'd aud poor Maids, 1655 Guanats Car. in Arm, xiv{i] 
$1 (1669) 404/1 As if it were of lithe more importance to 
inarry a child, than it is to put off a horse or cow ata fair. 
1708 tr. Hosman's Guinea 390 Me may pnt off every Pipe for 
the worth of Twopence, 1864 Frail. RK. Agric, Soc. KXV. 
it. 29g As to oxen, I put off two tots in the year, one from 
the grass and the other fram the yards, 

k. To dispose of deceptively or fraudulently ; to 
pass off for what it is not; to palm off (?.0ds.); to 
impose unwarrantably, foist zoe some one. 

1683 H. Mone Antid, Ath, ut. t $ 4 To sophisticate 
inetals, and then put them off for true Gold and Silver. 1740 
Cnestear, Lets. (1792) I. 187 A plagiary is a man who 


steals other people's thoughts and puts them off for his own. 


1780 Newgate Cal VY. 79 Great part of this counterfeit 
money was put off at country-fairs, 89a Harper's Afag. 
LXXXIV, 243/2 Do you think it was quite right.. to put hint 
off on your uncle, if you didn’t like him yourself? 
+1. To set off; to make altractive, as food, ete. 
rgoo Watts in Cotlect.(O. 11. 5.) 1. 326 Riding the great 
horse..is che expedient for putting-off the great honse to 
ae advantage. 1758 Deser. Thames 234 A. Mackrel, 
ressed as soon as taken,..requires no Goosberries or rich 
Sance to put it off. fs 
Obs. 


+m. Farriery. To discharge, pass. 


1737 Bracken Farriery age (1757) I. 84 Low Feeding | 


..causes a Horse to put off his Meat before it has been 
sufficiently acted upon by the Stomach. 47d. 103. 

n. (a) tatr. Naut. To leave the land; to set out 
or start on a voyage; also, to leave a ship, as a 
boat. (4) twtr. To depart, leave a place, make 
off. rare, 7nowonly U.S. (cf. 8b). (c) érvazs. To 
push off, send off (a boat) from the land, or from 
aship. (= put out, 47}.) 

(a) «58a N. Licnerieco tr, Castanheda's Cong. &. fud. t 
xxix. 162 They did shoote such abundance of arrows. .y* 
they made our men put off, 1606 Suaks. Ant. & C4 it vii. 78 
Let me cut the Cahle, And when we are put off, fall to their 
throates, 1629 J. Cote Of Death 90 When the ship is 
abe off. 31725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 66 A 
boat pnt off from one of the ships, 1748 Anson's Voy. 
iii. 133 ‘The six, who ..remained in the barge, put off with 
her tosea, 1890 S, Lane-Pootr Barbary Carsairs 1, ix. 98 
In the summer, . Barbarossa put off to sea. 

(0) 1858 Wat. /ntelligencer 2a July (Bartlett) Over fifteen 
thousand persons have deserted their homes in California, and 
put off by every means of conveyance for Fraser's river. 

(ce) 1639 Winturop Vew Eng, (1825) 1. 31a He caused the 
boatsmen to put offthe boat. 1892 Black & White 2 Jan. 
25/2 1t was too rough to put n boat off. 

0. slang ot collog. = put out (47 £ (¢)). 

1909 Spectator 12 June 927/1 People. .forget that a horse 
can be ‘put off’ as easily as a man. 

46, Put on. 

*a. lit, To place on or upon something; to 
superimpose: see simple senses and On a@v.: often 
with special implication, e.g. to put (a cooking- 
vessel) on the fire, (a play) on the stage, (a card) on 
another card already played ; also, to fix or attach 
(a part) to some siructare, 

xgin AMilit. §& Sea, Dict. (ed. 4), The putting on of the 
Rudder is call'd, ae ofit. 18.. Nursery Rinte, Polly, 

ut the kettle on, Well ail have tea. 

XIII. 33 [is head is not well put on, 1885 
Darrelis 1, xxiii. 137 Ie is possible..to be a through 
carriage put on at St. Pancras. 188g F. C. Putirs 
Ainsiie's Courtship U1. vi. 63 A ge cous spectacular piece 
«put on with a reckless disregar As expense, 

b. ¢rvans. To impose or inflict as a burden or 


» Payn Luck 


charge. In quot, 1588, ?to ‘lay on as a blow’ 
(Schmidt). Zo pué t¢ ou, to add to the price, to 
overcharge. 


1382 Wveur 1 Kings xii. 4 The moost greuous 3ok that 
ho hath putte on to vs. 1588 Suaks. ZL. L. L. tv. i 116 
Finely put on indeede. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. 
xxi 210 The fines were not fixed sums; the king could put 
on just what he liked. 1891 Darly Tel. 16 Jan. 5/3 If any 
* brother’ comes out with profane language we put on a 
nominal fine. Afod. coléog, Half-a-crown for that job t They 
know how to put it on! 

c. To place (apparel or an ornament) upon 
one’s person; to don; to clothe oneself (or 
another) with. Also fig. in scriptural language 
(cf. d); of a plant, to ‘clothe itself’ with (leaves 
or a). 

crggo Ad tof Tales 226 He did on his maister clothyng, 
& putt on his ryng on hysfynger. 1526 Tixoate Roz. xi. 
14 Put ye on the lorde hee hrist (Gr. évdvcocbe], /bid., 
Efhes.vi. 11 Put on the armour of god. 16a8 Earce Mficro- 
cosnt, xx. (Arb.) 41 Hee has not put on the quaint Garbe 
of the Age, ie Miss Buanxy Cecilia vi v, Pray put on 
your hat, 1846 Mas. Muacen Seasons 1.8 You must ask 
Ann to put you on a great coat. 1878 T. Harpy Aet. 
Native vi. iv, Mrs, Venn has got up, and is going away to 

miton her thiags. 1883 Mus. F. Mann Parish Hilby xv, 

he wife had washed him up and put him on a clean jacket, 

+ (0) aédso/. To put on one’s hat, to ‘ be covered ' 
also, to put on one’s clothes, dress oneself (S¢.). Obs. 

1615 CHapman May Day us. i. Plays 1873 11.344 Tem, When 
your yong man came to me: I pray let him put on, ynlesse 
it be for your pleasure. Leo, He..can endure the cold well 
enough bare-headed. 1636 Massincer Gt, Dk. Florence ii, 
Nay, pray you, guardian, ond good sir, put on. 31788 
Suireres Jamie & Bess. ti, 1 thank you ranky, what's 
the news in town? Pit on, pit on; How's Simon? ?a1800 
coe Marte xii. in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord. O slowly, 
slowly raise she up, And slowly put she on, 

d. fiz. To take upon oneself, adopt, assume (a 
character or quality, real or feigned). 


18a8 Sporting Mag. | 


1651 


1ga6 Tinpace Cod, ili. rofsee 45d (6). 1548 Hate Chron, 
flen, V 33 This kyng..determined with hymself to put on 
the shape of a new man. 41sga Kyo Sof. & Pers. 1. ili, In 
Ctaty I pute my Knighthood on, 1600 Suaxs. 4. YL. v. iv. 
3187 The Duke hath put on a Religious life. 1781 D. 
Witttama tr. Voltaire's Dram, Wks. If. 113 A_ young 
stripling..who puts on airs of gravity. 1809 Makin Git Blas 
xu, i, P8 Whim..determined her to put on the strnnger, 
and receive my compliments with. coldness. 1890 //arper’s 
Mag. June 0/1 The streets had put on their holiday look. 

e. In mod.emphatic use : To assume deceptively 
or falsely; to affect, feign, pretend. Zo put rt on, 
to pretend to something in excess of the fact. 

16ar (see Pur-on ff/, @. 2.) 368a Drvoren Dk, Guise 
itt, i, “I'was all put on that I might hear and rave. 1806 
Lapy Jeanincuam in ¥. Lett. (1896) 1. 270 The first days 
the Duke supposed the illness n little Put on. 1888 Rives 
Haccarp C ore x, I wonder if he puts it on or if ho 
deceives himself. 1891 Pict. World 8 ug. 166/1 That 
voice is put on, fod. He is not so tired as all that; he is 
pce It on. ‘The horse is putting iton with him; he 

nows the man can't ride. 

f. To add, make an addition of. (a) To develop 
additional (flesh or weight). (4) To add (so much) 
to the charge or price. 

1850 Jrni. R. Agric. Soc. X1. tt. 580 [They] put on no 
meat until they were put up to feed, 1897 Adléutt's Syst. 
Afed. 1V. 4 ‘The woman returned ..ina state of robust health, 
having pe on a stone in weight 1:900 Marte Corecci 
Bey ii, | can never take sugar. I put on flesh directly. 
Mod. collog. How much have they put on to the price? 

(¢) To add (runs, a goal) to [he score at cricket, 
football, ctc. 

1882 ree Tel. a4 June, Five wickets were at this point 
disposed of for 258 runs. Of these Ciffen had pnt on 43. 


31891 Standard 6 Novy, 6/5 After crossing over the visitors 
| could only put oo one more goal, i 


g. To lay, stake, bet (a sum of money). 

[1849 Tuackeray Pendennis Ixil, Altamont put the pot on 
at the Derby, and won a good bit of es lbid, 
*T put on the pot, sir’, ‘You did what?’ ‘TI laid my 
money on'.] 1890 Standard at July 4/4 The Defendant 
yi on’ for her xof/, npon Oberon for the Lincolnshire 

ues ae: 

**+h. To urge onward, encoarage ; to incite, 
impel (/t, and fig.) ; to promote (a state of things). 

1602 Suaks. f/am, v. ii. 408 He was likely, had he beene 
put on To have prou'd most royally. 1605 — Lear. iv. 227 
‘That you protect this course, and put iton By your allow- 
ance. 1642 J. Suute Sarak § /fagar (1649) 170 They haue 
pot them on to the shedding of bl I G. Burkerey 
In Andros Tracts II. 86 Tis onely..my reall desire of the 
Common good which puts me on. 

i. intr. To go faster, go ahead; to push on, 
hasten onward ; to go on, proceed. ? Ods. 

cx6rr Cuarman //ad@ vit, at7 When none, though many 
kings put on forig. woAAay wep édvrwv}, could make his 
vaunt. 1653 in Nickolas Papers (Camden) 1]. 12, I am 
clearly of opinion he will now very speedily put on to make 
himself or some other..to be elected K. r6gg Guawate 
Car. in Arm. iti, § 3 (1669) 2532/2 No stop nor halt in 
their oN) but ever putting on. 1746 in G, Sheldon //ist. 
Deerfield, Mass. (1898) 1. 548, 1 came up with Orhniel 
Taylor, on horseback, and orde him to put on faster. 
1811 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXX1. 447 If she walks, 
put on; if she puts on, run, 

j. érans. To push forward (the hands of a 
clock, the time) so as to make itappear later. Also 
in fig. allusion. 

185 G. Mernoitn RAoda Fleming xi, My belief, sir, is 
the clerks at Mortimer and Pennycuick's put on the time. 
1885 C. H. Even G. Donnington i, Heigh-oh, 1 wish some 

‘ood fairy would put the clock on. x89 F. {V. Rosixson 
Wer Love & His Life v. i, We cac afford to put on the 
hands of the clock a few more weeks. : 

*#*kk, To bring into actlon or operation; to 
canse to act; to apply; to exert. With various 
objects, as a screw, brake, or other part of 
mechanism; steam, gas; force, pressure; pace, 
speed, etc; often implying increase of force or 
velocity. Also in fig. applications: see PRESSURE, 
Screw, STEAM, etc. 

1748 Ricnanoson Clarissa (1811) VUII. xiii, 171 When we 
were within five miles of Harlowe-place, I put on a hand 
gallo 1863 W. C. Batowin A/r. Hunting vii. 238 They 
Efiraltes} do not put on the steam until you get within about 
sixty [yards of them]. 1867 Gd. iVords 68/a Now and then 
he even put on ‘a spurt ‘,as rowers say. 1889 G. ALLEN Tents 
of Shem V1. xxxviii. 62 The driver put on the brake quick 
and hard, 1889 J. Masterman Scotts of Bestminster vil, 
Ann would soon make me bankrupt if I didn’t put on the 
screw occasionally. 1894 Brack wor® rig xvii, He 

nt on n fine turn of speed, and rang the bell. 1697 (see 
Parades 7). A 

1. To set or appoint (a person) to some work 
or occupation, or to do something; in Cricket, 
to set (a person) on to bowl; to set or appoint (a 
train, steamer, etc.) to make regular journeys or 
voyages; to lay (a hound) on the scent. 

1867 Trottore Chron. Barset gs) IL. xxx. 354 They say 
he's not very good at talking English, but put him on in 
Greek and he never stops. 3889 F. Picot Strangest Journ, 
ny Life x42 He put on good masters in subjects of which he 
only had a smattering himself. 1890 Graphic 11 Oct. 410/1 
The Pacific Railway are putting on a line of powerful 
vessels to the East. 1891 Standard ra Mar. 3/3 It was 
only when the day was well advanced that men were put on 
to clean it up. *Tsvorr’ (H. W. Bleakley) Short 
Innings vi. 95 ‘1 can't bow! slows’, expostulated Tnckett. 
‘Then put someone else on ', returned the inexorable senior. 


47. Put ont. (Cf. Our-por v.) 
*a. See simple senses and Our adv. 1-6. 


PUT. 


1g30 Parsee. 675/23, I wene he be deed, he putteth out no 
breathe. 1693 Lyor Retaking ' Friends Adventure’ 4 He 
«then pnt out French Colours and fired a Gun, whereby 
we knew he wasa Frenchman, 183: Fr A. Keune Frei. 
in Rec. Girlhood (1878) U1. 68 Having put out my dresses 
for my favourite Portia for toms. 1879 'Cavewoun’ 
Card Ess., Clay's Decis., etc, 69 He put out four cards and 
took fin the stock. 
b. To thrust, drive, or send ont of a place; to 


expel, eject, turn out; + to discharge (oés.). 


1300 Cursor Af, 943 (Cott.) He put him oute.. Vnto 
wertd he was ae! 1388 Wrcutr Afatt. ix. 2. Whanke 


the folc was put out, he wente in, and helde hir hond. 
¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. n. vil. 169 To helpe putte out be 
fecis & wijnd & vrine. 1483 Cath. Angl “ae Yo Putte 
oute, depellere. 1926 Tinpatn Afark v. 40 Then he put 
them all out..and entred in. 1675 Jowxtr Plate (ed. 2) 1. 
132 He is.. put out hy the constables, 

_(4) To destroy the sight of, to blind (an eye), 
either by literally gouging It ont, or by burning or 
other means. (See Out aav. 4.) 

xt.. [see A, TIL}, 2 1300 Cursor Jf, 21451 (Cot) His eien 
first put vte i sal, 148g Caxron Chas. Gf. 194, I shal,. also 
put out thyn eyen. 198 Suans, John tv. i 36 Wil you put 
out mine eyes?.. Awd, 1 hane aworne to doit: And with 
hot Irons must 1 burne them out, 1671 Mitton Samson 
33 Betray’d, Captiv'd, and both my Eyes put out. 

t(¢) To expel, dismiss, put away. Oés. 

¢1380 Wyeur Sef, Wks. 11. 129 By pis word he puttide 
out slonbe, whanne he preiede hin God. goa Ord. Crysten 
Alen (W. de W. x56) 1. iii. C vj, Hym [the man chylde] 
lyketh to a out all thy fraudes and decepcyons. 

(@) To put onl of joint; fo dislocate. (Out 
adv, 19.) 

¢ 1820 Mars. Suzrwooo Penny Tract 8 (Houlston'’s Juv. 
Tr.) Francis..had the misfortune to put outhisancle. 1890 
Blackw, Mag. CKLVIII. 567/a He put out his shoulder in 
one of the most dangerous deadlocks, : 

ec. To remove or tam ont of office, dignity, 
possession, elc.; to depose, dismiss. (See Our 
adv. 4b.) Now rare or arck., exc. in sense ‘ to 
mt out of play *, in games, athlelic contests, or the 
ike ; esp. in Cricket, to canse (a batsman) Io be 
font’. (Out adv. 40, 19¢.) 

1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 403 Pelias..dredde lest 
lason..wolde werre in his londes and putte hym ont. 
1420 Brat 345 He deposid & put out the Mayre of London, 
rggo Parsca. 675/1 He was baylyffe of the towne, but the 
lorde hath put hym out 1 VELYN Diary 22 Nov., The 
same day..that Abp. Sancroft was put out 1818 Cause 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 77 Ifa man puts out bis fessee for years, 
or disseises his lessee for life. 

1735 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 9 Upon London's 
second innings four of them were put out before they headed 
the county. 1744 J. Lova Crickef m. (1754) Argt, Bryan is 
put out by Ki ee Field 14 May 776/a Although nearly 
put out..in the fifth round, his steady shooting eventually 
enabled him to win. 1890 St. Wicholas Jfag. Aug. 830/a So 
easily fielded as to result in putting out the batsman. 

da. To extinguish, do away with, put an end to, 
destroy, aboli Now rare or Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xvut, xiii. (Bod). MS), His 
(goottes] ae putteb oute dymnes of y3en. 1580 Sipsry 
?s. 1% iil, Their renoune.. Thou dost putout. ¢ 1650 Furere 
Life H. Snith S.'s Wks. 1866 1. 7 Those who.. bury 
their talents in the ground, putting them out, because they 
will not put them out, extinguishing their abilities because 
they will not employ them. 1826 Sournav Vind. Eccé. 
Ang. 180 An odour which put out the former perfume. 
r Fiché 24 May 776/3 A left-hander put out Mr. 
Ellis‘s chance. F a. 

e. t(a) To strike out or delete (a wriling, draw- 
ing, etc.); to expunge, erase, efface. Obs. 

1g30 Pauscr. pp There was a writynge upon his grave, 
bot Hs Ran ge rat "6 on {bid., Here was ci 

rly ted, hut is is put out. 1 hate 
Os lilo ‘Yurne thy face fro my synnes, Aig mt out 
all my myszdedes. 1568 Grarton CAéron. 11. 103 He sent 
to the foure Bishops againe, that they should put out that 
t of restitution. 1610 Winiet //erapia Dan, 356 
When he portraiteth the picture ho putteth out the first 
lines [= outlines, 1708 Bevarioce Thes. Theol, (1710) 
II. 312 The Constantinopolitan Bishops put a Aatre into the 
Creed, the Western Churches f/iogue.. 1 Leo 111, put it ont, 
and Nicolaus put it in again, and so arose the schism. 
(8) To extinguish (fire or light, or a burning or 
laminons body). (See Our adv. 6, 22.4.) 

1526 Piler. Perf. WW. de W. 1532) 40 No wynde ne rryne 
coude quenche it ne put it out, rggo Parscr. 675/1 Rake 

the fyre and put ont the candell, 1671 Graw Anat. Plants 

Pp. .. 1t is your Glory, that you like not so to ey 
ns to put out the least Star. 1709 Stente Tatler No. 58 


? x All my idle Flames are extio ‘d, 2s Sate may 
obser inary Fires are often put out by the Sunshine. 
1846 Foul. R. Agric. Soc. VU. uv. 546 Water was 


to put the fire out. 1889 Ap. Sexceanr Esther Denisors 
1. x, A draught from the door put out the candles. 

£. (With m as obj.) (Our adv. 5, 20.) 
+(a) To bafile, foil, defeat. Obs. rare. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. ar8 He beyag put out alle fro hys 
purpose, toke lene of the kyng. ‘ ¥ 

(4) To cause to lose one’s self-possession ; to 
disconcett, per ae confase, embarrass. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. LZ. ¥. ii. 102 Eacr and anon they made 
Presence maiesticall would pot bim out, 1834 
J. H. Newman Let. to &. & Wilson 15 June, You must 
not be at all surprised or pot out at feeling the difficulties 
you describe. arf4g Pow Diddling Wks. 1864 LV. 268 He 
is never seduced inton flurry. Ho is sever put out, 

Mus. C. Prato dfiss Zacobsen 11. alii. 203 Vou are so cool 
and com , and nothing puts you out. h 
(c) To disconcert, dislarb, or ‘ upset (any one) 
in the course of his action, speech, gS ete. ; 
08 - 2 


a doubi 


PUT. 


to interrupt or distract (an actor, orator, reciter, 
musician, or performer), so as to cause him to lose 
the ‘thread’ of his subject: see Our adv. 5, 20. 

1673 Wycuratey Gentt, Dancing-Master w. i, My aunt 
is here, and she wilt put me out: you know I cannot daoce 
before her. 183: Fr. A. Kenmare Fru. in Kee, Girlhood 
(1878) 1. fhey put us out terribly in one scece by 
forgetiing the bench on which I have to sit down. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 165/1 The bill-brokers. .are therefore put 
out in their calculations. Afod. 1 had learned my speech 
carefully, but she put me ont by giggling. . 

(d) To cause to lose one’s equanimity ; to dis- 
tress, ‘upset’ (mentally); in mod, use, to put out 
of temper, annoy, irritate, vex. 

1822 Lams Lez. to Wordsworth 20 Mar., Deaths overset 
one, and put one out long after the recent grief. 1861 
Hucues Jom Brown at Oxf. xxvi, He wasa little put out 
for a moment, but then recovered himself. 1871 Mrs. H. 
Woon Dene Hollowxxx, Sir Dene [was]..thoroughly put out 
with the captain. 1876 Doran ‘Afann' & Manners V. Tatrod. 
1o Mr, Fane was a very particular person, and was very 
casily put out. 

(e) To put any one out of his way; to put to 
inconvenience, 

1880 J. Payn Confid. Agent 1. 154 Stephen..was not 
the man to ‘put himself out '—that is to say, to make the 
least sacrifice of independence. . 

** 9, +To utter, pronounce, give forth (words, 
the voice). Obs. (6) To vent (in words, ete.). rare. 

c1z3g0 &. EL. Psalter xliv[v.] 1 Myn hert pat out gode 
worde. 1486 BD& St, Adbans evb, The first worde to the 
houadis that the huat shall owt pit Is at the keaell doore 
when he opeays it. 1888 S. Tyttea Blackhall Ghosts U1. 
xix. 120 All his anger was put out on poor me. 

h. To put in exercise, exert; = put forth, 42e. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 2o5/2 To Putt out voce or strenght. 
1sga Suaxs. Row. & Ftd. w. vy. 124 Pray you put vp your 
Dagger, and put out your wit. 1659 GuTHam Chr Gf. 
duterest 1. iv. (1724) 171 Unless a Man..pnt ont Faith in 
Christ Jesus..he cannot be saved. 1856 Zita Jag. July 
4/1 I'm aot putting out my strength. 1890 Temple Bar 
Alag. July 302 When she puts herself out to please. 

i. To publish, issue, put in circulation; = put 
Jorth, 42{. Now rare. 

1829 More Dyaloge 11, Wks. 223/t Tyndal hath put out 
in hys own aame ancther hooke entitled Mammona. 16ar 
Buaton Astat. Afel, 11. ii, 1v. (1651) 280 To peruse those 
books of Cities, put out by Braunns, and Hogenbergius, 
1697 C. Lesttr Snake i Grass (ed. 2)141 Thereis 2 Primmer 
put ont for the Quaker Childrea, by W. Smith, 1702 Appi. 
son Dial. Medais iii, Mise. Wks. 1736 111. 163 He put out 
a Coin, that on the reverse of it had a ship tossed on 
the waves to represeat the Church. x Hearne Collect, 
(0.1. S.) 11. 279 To put out a new Biter: 1879 Miss 
Yoncre Cameos Ser. 1, xiv. 150 Injunctions were put out 
this wipter..ngainst carrying candles on Candlemas Day. 

j. (a) Naut. To send or take (a vessel) out to 
sea. rare. (8) intr. To go out to sea; to set 
out on a voyage. (Said of a vessel, or person.) (¢) 
intr, To depart, make off, go away; to set out. 
(Chiefly U.S.) (= put off, 45.) 

1g90 Snaxs, Cow, Err. i. ti. 190 If any ship put out, 
then straight aes 1610 — Temp, V¥, 1. 225 As when We 
first put out to Sea. 1814 Caav Dante, Paradise 1. 14 
Through the deep brine ye fearless may put ont Vour vessel. 
2835 Niles' Neg. 22 Aug. 436 Apprehendiag judge Lyach’s 
law, he put out ia a hurry. ¢ was pursned and caught. 
3842 Macautav Lays, Armada it Many a light fishing boat 
put out to pry along the coast. 1856 G. D. Brewraton War 
tn Kansas 4z We ‘put out’ in search of fire and a shelter, 
1889 Tennyson Crossing the Bari, Aad may there be no 
moaning of the bar, When I put out to sea. 

k. To stretch forth, extend, protrude (the hand 
or other member of the body); to extend from 
within an enclosing space; to cause to stick out or 
project; to display, exhibit, hang out (also _/ig.). 

1535 Coverpate Gen. xxxviil. 28 The one put out his 
hande. 1585 T. Wasnineron tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1, xi. 46, 

‘The port, at the entriag wherof were put out ail the flags.. 
of our gallies. 1607 Suaks. Vision w. ii. 28 Let each take 
some; Nay put out all your hands. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Vhevenot’s Trav. 1,14 When he had put out the Colours 
of St. Mark we shewed ours. 1889 F. M, Caawroro 
Greifenstein 1. vii. 203 Putting out his hand to prevent the 
act. 1905 — Sofrano v, As if he were going to (cel her 
pulse, and tell her to put ont her tongue. 

1 = put forth, 42g, Also atsol. Now rare. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 653 They forsake their first root, and 
pa out another more towards the top of the earth. 1688 

uRNET Lett, St. id 138 The Trees had not yet put out 
their Leaves. 1737 Baacken Farriery laipr. (1756) 1.289 
If the Sore seem to put out fungous or spungy Flesh. 1856 
He Ms Ha es et ney to put out their 

. absol, 1 Gass 2 
here are just pouting ont. he ers 

m. (@) To place (a person) away from home 
under the care of some one, or in some employ- 
ment; to turn out (a beast) to graze or Feed ; 


to plant out (seedlings, young plants). 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ww. iv, As some weake 
hreasted dame Glveth her infant, puts it out to nurse. 
1639 Ree. Dedham, Mass. (1692) 111. 65 Every Swyne that 
shalbe put out atliberty shalhe well and sufficiently Ringed, 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed.2)s. v. Bromsgrove, A charity school 
for teaching, cloathing, and putting out 12 boys apprentices, 
1852 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc, X11. 1. 25 In the inorning she 
[cow] was put out to grass, 1869 W. Lonaman ist. 
Edw, 111, 1, xix. 343 Their children were often put out to 
Be nurse a the ae we 189a Field 17 Sept. 44a/2 

raise plants from seed, and..fhave] n vi Ci 
stock to put ont annually, Hai ._._ 


(6) To lend (money) at interest, or lay it out to 


1652 


profit; to invest; also fig. to employ to advantage. 


Also (U. S.), To expend, lay out. . 

1611 Brace Ps. xv.5 He that putteth not out his money 
tovsury. 1616 B. Jonson Dew! ax Ass ut. iv, With pur- 
pose, yet, to put him out I ae ‘Yo his best vse? ¢z650 
[see at 1690 E. Gre Yesuit's Mert. 230 The said Dowry.. 
is put out to Reat, and assurance given for it. 1781 D, 
Witutams tr, Voltaire's Dram, Whs. IL. 248 Employing it 
to do good is to put it out to the highest iaterest. 1884 
Boston (Mass) ¥rud. 13 Sept., the opposing candidate did 
not have a rich father-in-law, who will pnt out money 
freely. 1893 Nad. Odserv. 5 Aug. 290/1 The ponad was put 
out to multiply itself 

(c) To give (work) to be done off the 
premises, or by some one not in one's regular 
employment. : 

1680 Moxon Aleck, Exerc. xiii. 226 Being .. upaccom- 
modated ofa Lathe of my own, 1 iatended to put them out to 
be Turned. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLU. 117 The farmer 
has availed himself of the power. .to put out, as it is termed, 
the reaping of his wheat. 1846 ¥rxl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 
1, 124 To let or put out the job at a certain rate per acre. 
1883 Mrs. G. L. Banxs Sydilla, ete, 11. 49 Mrs. Price did 
not put out her washing. Zod. All work is done on the 
premises; nothing put ont. 

48. Put out of. (See Our or.) 

a. trans, To remove or expel from (a place, or 
a status conceived as a place). Ods. or arch. 

a@1300 Cursor Al. 3047 (Cott.) Oute of fe hus was pute 
agar, Hir sun a-pon hir bak sco bar. ¢1380 Wyculr Sed. 
iVks. 111. 361 Pei puttiden men out of chirche, aad_per- 
sueden hem in Cristis tyme. 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour 
F vij b, God..made her to become lepre in soo moche that 
she was put oute of the town, 1530 Patsor. 675/2 And £ 
were as you, | wolde put my selfe out of the waye for 
owhyle. 1611 Brace Yohn xvi. 2 They shall put yon out 
of the Synagogues, 1768 Sreung Sent. Fourn., Remtise 
Door iii, It will oblige you to have a third horse, which wilt 

ut twenty livres out of your pocket. 1779 G. Keate Sé. 

‘at. (ed, 2) IL. ga The new India silk handkerchief. .which 
. he had forgot to pnt out of his pocket. , 

+b. To expel or dismiss from the possession or 
occupation of property, office, etc.; todo out of. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 7340 Pai wit-in a tuel-moth stage War 
put vte o pair heritage. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1206 Thai 
sschal.,Put the outof thi kinges sete, 1442 Xolls of Parit, 
V. 45/1 Robbed. .and put oute of his lande and godys. 1526 
‘Tinpate Luke xvi. 4 When lam put out of my steward- 
shippe. 1530 Parsca. 675/2 Alt the crewe that was at 
Guynes is put ont of wages, 1678 Waniey l¥ond. Lit. 
World v. i, § 102. 468/2 The Kiag..of Bohemia. .is pro- 
scribed and put ont of his Electorship. @ 1715 Buanet Own 
Tine an. 1679 (1823) 11. 23a [The Duke of ¥ eal tnoved that 
the duke of Monmouth should be put out of all command. 


e. To expel from one’s thonghts, memory, etc. 

axaxg Auer, KR, g2 Pet heo pute everich worldlich biag.. 
ut of hire heorte. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. vi 15 (Camb, 
MS.) Thou..by-weptest bat oonly men weren put owt of the 
cure of god. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur x. xxvii. 457 He 
putte all that oute of his thoughte, 1538 [see REMEMBRANCE 
1). @1548 Hatt Chron., Rick, 111 29 b, To obliterate and 
put onte of memorie that note of infamie. 1816 [see Heap 


58, §3]. 

& To remove, liberate, or extricate from a con- 
dition of. 

To put out a anisery or fain (euphem.), to dispatch or 
kill a wounded or suffering man or beast; also, to put an 
end to a state of meatal suspense (by an nafavournble deci- 
sion), to let one know the worst. 

1480 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11, 287 To be 
tress. @ 1533 Lv, Berners Huon xivi. 154 
put hym out of his sorow, ‘ 

e. To remove from the region or sphere of; 
to cause to be ont of the condition of. 

To put out of soint: see Jouit sb, 2. p 

1530 Patscr. 675/2 To put you out of donte it is so in 
dede, 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Com, 135 To put the 
matter out of doubt. @ 1586 [see Joint 14, 2]. 1659-60 
Perrys Diary hae T made a promise. .to drink no strong 
drink this week, for I fiad that it puts me quite out of order. 
1686 [see Patience sd. 1 {} 1742 H. Watrote Led, to 
Maun 10 Mar., I will not work you up into a aun, only 
to have the pleasure of putting you out of it. 1855 MacauLay 
ffist. Eng. xvi. 1.685 The English Commons had some. 
times put him out of temper. 1884 A/anch. Exant. 15 May 

‘4 The opposition of the Board of Trade..put that out of 
the question, 

9. Put over. 

a. trans. Falconry, Of a hawk: To pass (the 
food) on from the ‘ gorge’ or crop to the stomach ; 
to swallow. Also ¢razs/. and jig. ? Obs. 

1486 Bk St. Albans avij, An hawke puttith ouer when 
she remenith the mete from hir goorge in to hir bowillis. 
1575 Tuaserv. Falconric 337 Sometimes..a hawke cannot 
well indew nor put over his meate. @1656 Br. Hau Sel. 
Zh. § 66 Death did but taste of Him, could not devour 
him, much less put him over. [1880 Yamieson's Sc. Dict, 
s.¥. Tak some milk to put owre your bite.) 

tb. To defer, postpone: = put off 45c. (Cf. 
carry over, hold over.) Obs. 

1528 Hex. VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref u. Ree. xix, [If you} 
do thus delay, protract and put over the accomplishment o! 
the Kings so instant desire, 
(1673) 16 Both these questions were put over to the next 
Session, 1655 Wicholas Papers (Camden) H. 210, I heard 
last weeke the day was putt over till Wensday last. 1828 
Weestzr, To put cocr..(2) To defer; to postpgne, The 
court put over the cause to the next term, 

¢. To get over; esp, to get through (time); 
absol., to get over the time, ‘get along’. Now dial, 

1593 Pass. Morrice (2876) 79 Which bad begianing was 
carelesly put ouer with the conceiued joy of his presence. 
1679 Burner Hist. Ref. (1865) I. 541 To 
course, and so put over the time, 


ie owt of dys- 
is grete youthe 


1618 Hates Gold. Rem. 1. 


cngage hnn in dis- 
1823 J. Witson 77fals 


PUT. 


Marg. Lyndsay iv. 11/2 The stranger offered..money ; but 
she..said they could all put over very well till their father 
was set free, 1851 Cartyte Sterting 1. iv. (1872) 118 There 
. he might put over the rigorous pertod of this present year, 

d. To convey or take across or to the other side; 
to transport: see Over adv. 5. 

1895 Carr. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 
36 ‘lo give them a faire gale to putt them over to the 
maine. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. (1637) 49 By swimming 
they pnt the horses over. 1890 Cuark Russert Ocean 
Trag. II. xvi, 7x The helm was put over and the yacht's 
head fell off. 

e. intr. Natut, To sail or go across, to cross. 

1617 Aer. Aspor Descr, World (1634) 283 Carthagena, a 
City ia the mainelaad, to which he put aver. @ 1656 Ussuen 
Ann, vir (1658) 392 Ife put over from thence to Phocaea. 

+f. ¢vans. To hand over, to refer. Obs. rare. 

1595 Suaks. K. ¥ohn 1. i 62 For the certaine knowledge 
of that truth, I put you o're to heauen, and to my mother. 

+g. To transfer, make over. Odés. 

es Be. Mountacu Acts & Mon. vit. (1642) 432 To put 
over their wealth and possession unto their friends, a 1649 
Wintnaop Vew Eng, (1825) 1. 381 It were good he. .paid his 
sister her £100 which he promised when I put over his land 
to him. 

h. To knock over (with a shot). collog. 

1859 H. Kixostuy G. Hamlyn xxxvii, That pistol.. I've 
put over a parrot at twenty yards with it, 

50. Put through. 

ta. ¢rans. (?)To get through, traverse, penc- 
trate, cross, (Cf. 3.) 

1708 J.C, Contpl. Collier (1845) 21. Quick-Sands (if not to 
thick) are often put through by Deals or Timber. 

b. To canse to pass iiisush any process; to 
carry (successfully) through ; to carry out, bring to 
n finish; to get done with. Chiefly U.S. 

1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tons C. xxxi, 1 rayther think 
she's sickly, but I shall put her through for what she's 
worth, She may last a year or two. 1888 Bryce Amer, 
Commrw, 11, 1, xliv, 163 Becoming accomplices in the jobs 
or ‘steals’ which these members were ‘putting through’. 
1891 Longnt. Mag. Aug. 379 Taking prompt action..to 
‘put through ' a certain nefarious design, 

c. In literal sense, as To pnt a telegram or 
telephonic call through between points; to place 
a person in telephonic connexion with another 
throngh one or more exchanges, 

Mod, V have a call put throngh to Mr. X. Will you put 
me through to Birmingham, No, 1000? 

51, Put to, 


ta. ¢rans, To add (actually or mentally). Also 
absol, Cf. 13. Oés. 

1382 Wycur Afati, vi. 27 Who of 30u thenkinge may 
pate to [Vulg. edjicere] to his stature oo cubite? ¢1460 

os tr. Belle Dante sans Mercy 500, 1 may not put to, nor 
take away. 1g02 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 11. 
xvi, 124 Besyde the .x. commaundementes of god..holy 
chyrche hath put to fyne. 1577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. Hist. 
(1619) 7o Pulling away some thiags, and putting to other 
some, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learz u. xiii. § 7 When he 
cometh toa particular he shall have nothing to do, but to 
put to names, and, times, and places, 

b. To exert, apply, put forth. Zo put to one's 
hand; to set to work at something; to render 
assistance. Now rare or arch. 

1382 Wycwir Gen. xix. 10 The men putten to hoonde, and 
brou3ten into hem Loth. ¢ 1450 Afer?i# iv. 70 Ye must put 
to grete besynesse to take the Dnke. 1588 Parke tr. 
Mendoza's Hist. China 134 Putting to their diligence and 
industrie. 1603 Knotres Hist. 7%rks (1621) 1115 Where- 
unto also Clement. .put to his helping hand. 1674 Ray V.C. 
Words 173 That so all Parties concerned may put to their 
fires at the same time, 1888 Bavce Amer. Costnw, Il. 
Ixxyiii 33 People think of the government asa great machine 
which will go on, whether they put their hand to or not. 

+ (0) intr. for ref., or absol. To go to work, 
®set to’, Obs. 

1611 SHAKS. Wind. 7.1. ii, 277 [She] deserues a Name As 
ae as any Flax-Wench, that puts to Before her troth- 
plight. 

+c. ¢rvans, To attach, affix, ‘set to’ (as a seal 
or signature to a document). Ods. 

1415 Hen, V in Mndox Form, Ang. (1702) 16 Wee have, 
to these Vowes afore written, putto our sealles, ¢1450 
Godstow Reg.145 Both partyes maade hit stronge by puttyag 
to bere seelys, euerych to ober. 1554-3 Juv. Ch. Goods, 
Stas, in Ann, Lichfield (1863) 1V, 2 1a wittenes wherof.. 
we..to thes presents interchauageabli have putto our 
handes. 1609 Bistz (Douay) 1 A ings vii. 36 They semed 
not to be engraven, but put toround about. 

(4) To place (a male animal) with a female for 
breeding. Cf. 10 f. ? Ods. 

1saz Firzners. 22usd. § 37 Every man maye not put to 
theyr rammes all at one tyme, F 

oO To attach (n horse, etc.) to a vehicle (cf. 
ioe); ¢ransf. (an engine) to a train. 

1768 Sterne Sent, Yourn., Montriul iv, 1..bid him..get 
the horses put to. 1815 JANE AusTEN Launa xxvi, You 
know how impossible my father would deem it that James 
should put to for such a purpose. 184: Lyrron Wi. ¢ 
Morn, 1. i, Tell the post-boy to put-to the horses immediately. 
1862- egers Bar Mag. V. 142 A Scotch engine was being 
put to at Berwick. 

d. To shut. Now arch. and dial. 

¢ 1440 Gesla Rov, xxiii, 82 (Harl, MS.) Anon he put to the 
doreayen, 1535 CovERDALE Jude fii, 23 Ehud gathim out 
at the backe dore, & put to[1611 shut) y*dore after him, and 
lockte it. 1775 R, Cumpeatanyn Cholertc Afan v. iii, IN 
put the shutters to. 1828 Examiner 588/1 Shut the door 
and put to the window shutters, 1903 Lng. Dial, Dict., 
Put to the door, put the door to. [Many localities : Scotland 
to Ifuntiagdon and Devon], 


EOE: 


e. Naud. intr, To put in to shore; to turn in, 
take shelter. 

1797 F. Bay Fral. Tour N. Amer. (1856) 196 We shed 
off,.and after going about twenty mate a offal to 
put-to on account of the wind. £807 P, Gass Trani. 163 We 
put_to at a branch of fresh water, under high cliffs. 

f. pass. To be reduced to straits: = ¢o de put 
40 it: see 28 c (6). 

1803 Pic Nic No. 6 isos) 1. aaa He is,. like myself, hard 
putto at times for a little money. 1886 ‘I’, Hanoy Mayor 
Casterér, iv, We must needs be put-to for want of a whole. 
some crust, 1889 M. Gray Neproach Aunesley 11. ii, Terhle 
hard putt to they be to beat out the time. 

52. Pat together. a. See simple senses and 
TOGETHER, 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 417/2 Put to-geder, but not on yd, 
contiguus. 1690 Locke ffum, Und. \. ii. 9 Upon the first 
Occasion that shall make him put together those Ideas in 
his Mind and observe whether they agree or disagree. 

b. trans. To combine, unite (parts) inten whole; 
to join, ¢.g. in marriage. 

¢ 3440 [see a}, 1530 Patscr. 671/a Sythe they be ones put 
tory tir by the lord of holy churche, I wylt neue put tein 
asonder, 165: H, More Second Lash in Enthus. fri, ete. 
(1656) ar8 It is you that have put things together so ill. 
favouredly, 1687 Ase. Wane Prep. for Death 10 That 
those few directions I have here put together, may he as 
truly useful to 
thing was ready in the yard for putting together. 

to. reft. To join, combine, unite. Obs. rare. 

1556 Aurelio & sad, (1608) P v, ‘Ihe Quene and the ladies 

put them againe together for to geve Affranio a very bitter 


pee ; 
- To form (a whole) hy comhination of 
parts; to construct, compile, compose, compound. 
1§30 Pauscx. 676/t He can spell, 
syther. 1638 Junius Paint. Anctents 18 Our mind putteth 
the whole figure out of those visible parts together. 1845 
wWew Monthly Mag. XV. 21a/2 This figure can be taken to 
Pieces and put together with the greatest ease. 
Lemple Bar Mag. V1. 403, 1 put together some account of 
@ series of incidents, 188 I'r, A, Kemste Far Away & 
Long f? xti, His figure was ill put together. 
@. ‘lo combine mentally; to add or reckon 
together, to sum; often in fa, files taken or con- 
sidered together, in a body, co lectively. 


Ow. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L.§ 271 Every | 


hut he can nat put to | 


1862 


To put this and that together: to consider two facts or | 


circumstances together and draw a conclusion from them. 
So to put two aud two together: see Two. 

16aa Masor tr. Alenran's Guaman PALL. 1, 195 All this 
put together.. was nothing, being compared with her retired- 
nesseof life, 1707 J. Stevens tr. Oucvedo's Com, Was, {1709) 
351 Putthatandthat together. 1748 Ricnazoson Clarissa 
vii, (1810) 70 All these things put together, excited their 
curiosity. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 1}. 463 Fle knew more 
than all the old school put together, 1865 Dicnens J/ué, 
Fr, iu. xv, He puts this and that together. 

f. Cricket. To make up, ‘compile’, as a ‘score’. 

1890 Field 31 May 784/3 Webbe and O'Brien... put together 
thirty-oine runs for the third wicket. /4fd. a1 June gro/a 
The largest score they have ever put together in a first-c 
engagement. 

53. Put up. 

*a, trans. To put into a higher position; to 
raise; to lift: see simple senses and Up adv, also 
the sbs. Back, ILAtr, Suvutter, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 5833 (Cott.) Pe water o be flum pou ta 
Raipat it vp apon Be land: a@1400 Str Bewes 3040 Beues 
wiste wel and sede, Put vp a pensell, lest Saber vs drede, 

1500 AUS. Ashmt. 344 Mf, 19 (Chess) And must be nedis put 
Vv Pcie & mated inc. 1503 Dusan /Aistle & Rose 54 
the purpour sone. . Throw goldin skyis putting vp his heid, 
t605 Suaxs, Afacé. wv, ii. 78 Why then (alas) Do 1 put vp 
that womanly defence? 166a J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy, 
Amébass. 7 Rarried Wornen put up their hair within their 
Caps or Coits. 1861 Hucues Jom Brown at Oxf, ix, 
There were others sneering..and that puts a fellow’s back 
up. 1889 M, Gaav Refroack Annestey v. i, Shopkeepers 
had hastily put up their shutters, “1897 Fror, Mont. 
Gomzry Tony (2898) 17 You will put up the windows in the 
tunnels, won't you? Be. 

spec. (b) Yo fix up for public view, to 

Hence, of a cricketer: To score (so many runs); 
have them put up on the scoring board. 

1833 Act 3 § 4 Will IV, c, 46 § 113 Such rules.,shall.. be 
put up, either in print or in writing, on such place..as tho 
+-council shall think proper. 1860 Baily's Alag. I. 428 
Grundy put up r1. and 16. 1890 Globe 7 June 1/4 He put 
up notices requesting visitors to leave the plants al lone, 

(¢) To set up or mount (a person, esp. a jockey) 
on horsehack ; to employ as a jockey. 

1888 Times 26 June 4/5 Would they put up a jockey they 
believed to be diane? 1893 /Hustr. Sporting §& Drain, 
4Vews 3 Apr. 183/: Some trainers betieve in putting up 
stahle boys instead of jockeys. 

(¢) Yo put or bring (a play, etc.) on the stage 
for performance, Cf. put on, 46a. 

1890 F, Barantr Between Life & Death MW. xxvi, 148 A 
new spectacle was..put up for rehearsal after Christmas. 
189: New Rev, Dec. 506 A mannger..may ‘put up" the 
‘ Midsummer Night's Dream ', . 

b. /unting, To cause (game) to rise from cover; 
to rouse, start. 

Tesgys Hunt, Hare 11a, ¥ wylle ryde and putt her vp, 

75 Lurpery, Fal/coarie 131 Let him which hath the 

earoner (that is the make Hawke) put up the Hearon, 
3629 H, Buaton Truth's Fie 308 A spaniell..puts vp 
many & foule. agz1 ADDISON Sa No, 132 § 2 In Town 
eel. .put np such a Variety of odd Creatures, that they foil 
the Scent. + Soutney Left, (1856) I. 345 Camp is in 
good health, and put up a hare, 1890 Longm. Mag. June 
22a We put up a coupte of tigers. J . 

(6) intr. for ref. To tise: (in Angling) of a fish, . 


a 


ost np. 
orig, to 


| putt vp at be sene (in synodo accusari}. 1 


1653 


3600 Sunrier Cowntric Farme un liv, When as the sappe 
putteth vp and commeth to the barke. 1890 Field 31 May 
799/t The trout that put up here and there were after a tiny 
speck of midge-like character. 

¢. érans. To cnuse to spring rid or grow; of a 
beast, to develop or ‘cut’ (n toot Ne 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 549 It is reported, that hartshorn 
shaven, or in small pieces, mixed with dung and watered, 
putteth up mushrooms, 1854 Jral. &. Agric. Sac. XV. 11, 
3az These teeth are ut up when tho calf 1s six months old, 

d. Cricke. ‘To hit (a ball) so that it rises high. 

1845 W. Denison Cricketer’s Compan. p. ix, Had tho 
chances from the ball being put up nm taken advantago 
of. 1890 Fekt 31 May 790/a Molden next put a ball up to 
long-on, 

0. To ‘raise’ (a shout). rare. 

1892 Quiver Mar, 
admiration, 

f. To raise in amonnt. 

1890 /#a 5 Mag. Oct. 7538/1 His governor ..had quite 
uel put his allowance up ate pounds, 15s Sat. 
Rev, 26 Nov. 617/a Making preparations to put up the 
price still higher. 

&. collog. To show, 
To put up an appearance 
make one’s appearance. 

, 1834 Nr Maxtineau Zales Pol. Econ. U1. wv, Demerara 
i. to A few of the sluggards who had not put up their 
appearance at the proper hour. 1894 Fie/d 30 Jan. £33/ 

Pettitt put upa food game..but it was not severe enoug! 

for the English champion, 1 Outtag U.S.) XXX, 4931/1 
Able to put ap a game at golf that the youngster ill find 
hard to beat, | 

*th. t (a) To send or hand up to a superior 
for consideration ; to present (a petition, etc.). Obs. 

136a Lanai, age nM ene Pees en “4 milecment 
and put vp a Bille, lfou pat Wrong ajeyn his wille his wy! 
hedde I-take. 1439 Aolle efParl V. gr Ina Petition 
Putte up tothe Kyng. 1530 Patscr. 676/1, 1 wyil put upa 


exhibit (2 game, play). 
(north. dial, and Se.), to 


complayot agaynst the, Pasguil’s Ret. Ciijh, The 
reuerend Elders of Martinisme bad neuer ut vppe any 
Billes of endightment against her the last Parliament. 


(4) To offer (prayer or worship) to God or a 
divine being ‘on high’; to present a petition to 
any exalted personage. 

1641 (see PuTtinc vd $5.19]. 1709 Strvee Aan. Ref 1. 
xlvi, 502 Our church..put up prayers to God in the behalf 
of it.” 1757 Hume #ss., Nat. Hist, Relig. § 4 (1788) 11. 377 
The Lacedemonians..always during war, put up their peti. 
tions very early in the morning, in order to be beforehand 
with their enemies, 1848 THacneray Van. Fair lix, The 
coarse tyrant ..to whom she had been forced to put oP 

etitions for time, when the rent was overdue. 1889 F.C, 

Hities Afustie’s Courtsh, xiii, ae for fine weather 
were put up, 1889 Dovir Micah Clarke xxv, At dioner I 
heard him pat up thanks for what he was to receive. 

ti. To bring (a person) up before a magistrate ; 
to bring into court on some charge; to accuse 


formally. Oéds. 

£1440 Alphabet of Tales tar On a tyme he was ferd to be 
Tinoacy 
Afait, x. 19 When they put you vp, take no thought howe 
or what ye shall speake. 1541 in Foxe A. 4 AF. (1563) II. 
1194/2 All these were put up for railing against the Sacra. 
mentes and Ceremonies, i , 

. To propose for election or adoption. 

1573 G. Haavey Letterd4. (Camden) 2 Sinc mi &race 
amongst the rest ort le op inthe hous. ihe 3 168a Eng. 
Elect. SheriQ 3: [They] both put up and Voted for Sir 
Mumphrey Nicolson, and Mr. Box. 16ga R. L’EstuancE 
Fadbles cxvi, Tho Beasts Met in Councel to Chuse a King. 
There were Several Put up. @18s9 MACAULAY in Zncyel. 
Brit. (1885) X1X. 137/t Soon after this debate Pitt's name 
was put up hy Fox at Brookes's. P 

(e) intr, for ref. To offer oneself for election ; 
to stand as a candidate. ee 

1705 Heaany Collect. 20 Dec., Rec aH declin'd it. 
The hike did also Dr. Hudson, who was desir'd hy divers to 

utup. 3890 Doris Kirn Girdlestone xviii, He put up at 

Turphytown in the Conservative interest, 7 

(A fg. To ‘set up’ for, offer (to do something). 

3892 Ontver Sept. 87a/2, 1 ain not master enough of the 
occult sciences to put up for defending Dan's character as 
a charmer. z . ¥ 

(2) érans. (with mixture of lit. sense): To bring 


forward (a person) to stand up and speak. ; 

1889 Dovig Micah Clarke xxxv, What use to put a witness 
up, when he was shouted down..and threatened by the 
Chief Justice? 1890 Blackw, Mag. CXLVITI. 597/1 He 
was the ool er the Conservatives could put up..to 
answer or criticise Mr. Gladstone, em 

k. To send or hand in (a communication) to be 
published in a church in the course of the service; 
esp. in reference to hans; also, to pnblish (banns). 

1685 S. Sewaut, Diary 26 Mar.,I put up a note to pray for 
the Indians. 1830 £.raminer 3956/2, 1 then weot and put 
up the banns. 384s Maxavatr Perc. Nicene xxxii, Wo are 
to be put up in church next Sunday, and it takes three 
Sundays, 1892 CorwA. Mag. July 46 Uheir banns had been 
put up in the East End parish, ~ 

1, To offer for sale by auction, or for competition. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4287/3 The Buyer ae down a 
Guineas each Lot, or to be put up again, Leisure 
Hour V. 279/a The lot was put up again, to be knocked 
down for six and threepence. 1898 Cham. Jral. 3 Dec. 
973/a Oughtn’t the post..to have been ‘put up for public 
competition? 1899 Gotpw. Suita United 
He [Richard T] put everything up to sale, 

m. +(a) intr. ?To advance fo, approach; or 
? to make up 2a, address oneself ¢o a person (oés.), 
(4) évans. To submit (a question, etc.) oa person: 
cf. 22, a2b. rare. 


ingd, 1. 108 


359/t They put up a great shont of | 


PUT, 


P1738 Swiet Discovery 17 Wks. 1755 IV. t.298 With this ho 
put up to my lord, The courtiers kept their distance due. 
1906 Mnrper's Mag. June 68/1 When he finall put lt ui 
to me what I would do,—’ It would depend *, Vs 
‘on what it was the woman done’, 

***n. To place ina receptacle for safe keeping: 
to stow away; to put into a bag, pocket, box, or 
the like; to lay aside out of use, put by (somewhat 
arch.); to lay up in store, lay by for future nse 
(now rare or os.); to pack up, do up, make up 
toto a parcel, or place in small vessels or receptacles 
50 as to be kept ready for use. 

To put up one's pipes: see Pwe sb.) 1. 
38 see by, 40 2.) 

¢ 3368 Cuaucen Comfl, Pits 54, { haue put my compleynt 

y bille I dar not shewe. 136 


nswered, 


(Cf. pui nteay, 


M2 agayne, flor to my foos m 
Wvceur Luke xii. 19 Soule, thon hast many goodis ok 
{v. ». put vp] in to fal manye eeris, 1588 Snaxs. 2.1.2. 
wv. i. 109 Thou hast mistaken bis letter... Here, sweet Ya 
up this. 1637 Gataxer Serw.,Oas Tin, vf. 6,4 ta6 4 ey 
might not pocket er pat up ought to away with them, 
r6gt Faencn, Distill, v. 525 Put it cpanlcades 38as New 
Monthly Mag. XV. 406/t Ve will keep sweet a very long time 
put up in good flour barrels, 1883 Alas. F. MANN Parish 
Hilby iv, UM you aren’t for any more whist,..we may as well 
put u ecards, 188 F. Banzett Under Sir. Mash V1. 
xiv. 76, I took the money..and ee it up in the pocket.book. 
1894 Fieké a1 May vi The housekeeper. had put us up 
plenty of edibles and drinkahtes, 

(4) To put into the sheath, to sheathe (a sword); 
also aéso/. to sheathe one’s sword (cf. Draw v. 
33b). Also fig. arch, 

£1470 Golagros & Gaw. 1123 Thal..Put up thair brandis 
sa hraid, burly and baie, sga6 Tinpacz Joka xviii 11 Put 
vppe thy swearde into the sheath (Gk. Bade, Vulg. mritte). 
159a Suaxs. Aout, & Jul, 1. i. 7a, I do but keepe the peace, 
put vp thy Sword. 60a MiooLeton Alurt Master Con. 
stable v. ii, Font, \'m arm’d: let him come in.. - fp, Gor, 
fe put vp. 1608 Doo & Craven Expos. Prov. 164 To 

wary how we carry our tongues, that they be safely put 
up from doing of hurt, and never unsheathed, 1775 Suzat- 
nan Rivas v. iii, Put wp Jack, put up..—how came you 
inaduel? 1826 Scott Hoods?, xxv, None shall fight duellos 
here... Put up, both of you. , 

(c) To shut np, enclose (a beast for fattening, a 
meadow for hay). 

1607 Torsetn Four-/, Beasts (1658) 517 They put up a 
Hog to fatting, 1799 Wasuinctod IV r1?, (1893) XIV. 245 
Before the pertod arrives for putting them up as parkers. 
1854 Frat. K. Agric. Soc. XV. u. gor The stall beasts are 
.-put up in sheds in October, r89z J. C. Bromriznp Aest, 
Heyford a‘ Vogs', or weadews put up for hay. 

(@) Tosettle (any one) to rest or repose ; to settle 
(a patient) in bed, 

1800 Wed, Fral, Ls, I just applied simple dressing,.. 
putting him “up in blankets, with no hope of his pecovenys 
1860-6 Foz, + IGHTINGALE Nursing 39 Everything you do 
in a patient's room, after he is put up' for the night, 
increases tenfold the risk of bis having a bad night. 

(¢) To deposit, stake (a sum of money); to pay 
up. Also aésa/. U.S. and Colonial, 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Fra/. 16 Aug., A wealthy Bostonian 
yesterday wagered $1000, and put-up the money, that Mr. 


Mr, Robarts went to the inn, put up 


arn. Rudge xxxv, Let's either go 
at once. 1884 b. C. Muaray io 
Would it not be better..to put up 


Pp. fig. t(a) trans. To "pocket', submit to, 
endure, suffer quietly, patiently, or tamely (an affront 
or injury) ; ‘to pass norevenged’ (J.) Ods. (now dis- 
placed by put 1p with: see (6). 

3573 G. Haavey Letter-dh. (Camden) 48 All this I pat up 
quietly, 3600 W. Warson Decacerdon (1602) 91 Abuses.. 
which, with honour, he can neuer put vp at tbeir hands. 
3604 Suaxs. Oth, WW, ii, 181, 1628 Ente Alicrocesm. \v. 
(Arb,) 79 He can put vp any ioiury sooner then thix, 1752 
Fiztoinc Amelia ix, it, He who would pat up an arrest, 
would put up a slap in the face. 3632 PAilol, SMuseus 1. 
477 The — which the minister..might put ap from bis 

ri 


(6) To put up with: to submit to (an in- 
jury), ‘to suffer wlthout resentment’ (J., 1765): 
= (a); in wider sense, To bear, endure, tolerate, 
do with (anything inconvenient or disagreeable) ; 
‘to take without dissatisfaction’ (T., 1818). 

1755 P. Surrig in Coxacisseur No roo, 605 All these 
indignities I very patiently pot up with, 3176: Cocmay 
Genius No. 9 in Prose on Sev. Occas. (t787) 1. go This loss 
--would have been the least, and most easily to be put up 
with. 1839 Ds Quincay Caswistry Rows. Meals Wks. 1854 
IIT, 280 Whether Pope ever put up with foor o'clock dioners 
again, 1 have vainly sought tofathom, 1887 Jessorr Arcady 
vit, 235 [An} organ grinder. hunted out of London streets, 
where they will not put ap with him. 

#098 q. trans. To put (a person) up to (colloq.): 
(a) To make conversant with or aware of; to 


PUT. 


inform of, instruct in (something, originally some 


artifice or expedient). 

3822 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v4 To suggest to another, 
the means of committing a depredation,..is termed, puttin: 
him uptoit, 1824 #7ist. Gaming, etc. 18 Those who ha 
been ‘put up ‘to the secrets, or made acquainted with the 
inanner of doing the flats. 1828 A.vaminer 589/21, I waat 
you to put the people at the ian up to my not coming. 1891 
Cornh, fag. Oct. 357 He put me up to one or two things 
worth kaowing. eo . Rae 

(#) To stir up, instigate, incite, induce, persuade 
(te some action, etc., or fo do somcthing). ’ 

1824 in G. T. Curtis D. Webster (2870) I. 266 ‘You find it 
hard work enough this morning, I think’, said Mr. Wehster. 
Yes, Sir’, said the boatman, ‘it puts a man up to all he 
knows, l assure you’, 1849 E. FirzGrratn Lei? (1889) I. 
193 You must not believe however that it is only chance 
which puts me up to this exertion. 1889 M. Gray Keproach 
Annesley 1.1, Always putting them up to mischief. 1892 
Gd. Words Sept. 584/x He put me up to try to get into 
Ilarris's secrets. ee 

#4, To erect, set up (a building or other 


structure); to construct, bnild. 

1818 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 573 The 
making a Bridge aad putting up the Gates at the end of 
that walk, 1857-8 Sears Athan. xii, 102 A building which 
..God put up carpeater-fashion. 1873 II. Spencer Stud. 
Sociol, xi, 287 Here are lighthouses we have put up to 

revent shipwrecks, 1879 I'rottore Thackeray i. 58 A 
Bust to his memory was put up in Westminster Abbey, 

s. To make up or compose by union of 
individuals or parts; sfec. in Angling, 1o make up 
or construct (an artificial fly). 

1892 Harper's Mag. May 870/1 Prussia, togetber with 
the remaioing oe toes up sixteen army Corps. 1894 
Field 17 Sept. 454/1 When putting up a new fly, the wings, 
hackle, and body are painted over with the paraffin, did, 
to Dec. gor/2 Our guest put up 2 cast of midges. ; 

t. fig. To concoct or plan in combtnation with 
others; to prearrange, preconcert (a robbery, or 
any iniquitous or underhand piece of work). Orig. 
and chiefly 7Azeves’ slang: see also Put-up Jf/. 2.1. 

1810-38 (see Put-ve fpf a. 1]. 1856 Leisure Llour V. 542/2 
Her account..affords a good example of the style of 
‘putting up’ a house rohbery. 1892 /é/ustr. Sporting § 
Dram, News 13 Aug. 790/1 Barclay put up a job to ruin 
old Overton, , 

VI. 54. In numerous idiomatic, proverbial, 
and other phrases, as fo put to the BLUSH, fo the 
Pusu; fo put in oite’s POCKET, f12 REQUISITION, 72/0 
(out of) one’s Ivan, into one’s MovtTu, ont of 
COUNTENANCE, o2f of Count, out of Joint, owt of 
the Way; to pui the CHANGE non, a ( good, cic.) 
Face zpor, one's Foor ix tt, too fine a point upon 
7 (Point s6.t B, 1 d), one's SHOULDER fo, SPURS 
io; to put a Bone tn any one’s hood, the Cant before 
the horse, the finger in the Exe, one's best Yoor 
foremost, one’s Nose out of joint, one's hand to the 
PLovucu, fer fo Paper, a@ SPOKE 22 one's wheel, 
etc., etc., for which see the sbs. 

Put, putt (pet), v2 Pa. t. and pa. pple. 

putted (potéd). [The same word as prec., nsed 
in particular senses differentiated by pronunciation 
and by the use of the regular weak conjugation. 
, This is not merely the Sc. pronunciation of Pury.!, which 
in Sc. is conjugated Ait, fat, putten or pitteny while this 
is putt, Auttit, puttit, and in current.use felt as a distinct 
verb, But the regular weak coajugation formerly occurred 
in Eng. with senses belonging to Putz!) 

tl. éztr. ‘Lo push, shove, butt; = Por v1 1d, 
To put on: to push gently, nudge, Se. Obs. 

tgtz Douctas Eneis 1x. x. 91 The beste..Can allreddy 
wyth hornis fuyn and put. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audrots 477 
How everie wyfe on vther puttis, Bidding the hischop pay 
for bis guttis, 1630 Ruruerrorp Leét, (1862) 1. vii. sq Tt 
were time for us, x prayer, to put upon our master-pilot 

esus, and to cry, ‘Master, save us: we perish’, 1637-50 

ow Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 436 He sent one who, 
putting on me, awakened me. 1768 Ross Helenore 38 (Jam.), 
I putted o’ you for to set you free. 

. érans. To throw or hurl (a stone or weight) 
from the shoulder, as an athletic exercise; = PUT 
vila, Se 
_ ¢1300-: see Pute.l2.] 1724 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
iv, When thou tan, or wrestled, or putted the stane. 1816 
Scott Antig. xxix, Auld Edie, that kens the rules of a’ 
country games better than ony man that ever drave a bow], 
or threw an axle-tree, or puttedastane. 1816 — Old Mort. 


iv, Would the bumpkins but i 
Apes p ut wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt 


b. txtr. = Putz.) 2b, 

[¢1300-1535: sce Purv.l eb. %ax1800 Rose the Red 
White Lilly xviii in Scott Misstr. Scot. Bord., Oit fell sen 
Lge a time, They putted at the stane. 1820 [see Putrer 
$0.21), Mod. Se. et's try who can putt farthest ! 

3. Golf. To strike the ball gently and carefully 

(with the Purren), so as to make it roll along the 
surface of the PurtinG-greew, with the object of 
gettingitintothe hole, Usually z#ér.; also trans. 
with the ball as obj. orig. Se. 
« 2743 [implied in Putter s4.2 2a). 1833 G. F. Carnects 
Gotfiiana in R. Clark Golf (1875) 150 Well he plays the 
spoon and iron, but He fails a little when he comes to putt. 
187 Golfer's Alan. in Chambers's Inform. for People 66/1 
Some 5 Ifers put almost exclusively with a metal club, aniron 
orcleek. 1892 English Itustr. Mag. X.59 It seems a little 
matter. .todrive your ball up in one and ‘ put ’into the hole in 
two more, 1894 7ves 16 June 16/1 He. approached with 
his iron with great effect, and putted in most deadly style. 
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Put (put), A/a. Also 7 Sc. putt. (pa. pple. 
of Pur vl] Placed, set, appointed, ctc.: sec PUT 
vl Usnally with an adverb, as put-aside (in quot. 
absol.); put-away (Put v.38 ¢€); put-down (41: 
in quot., degraded, 41 ¢); put-off (45: in quots., 
tcast away, abject (ods.); deferred, postponed, 
45); put-out (47: in quots., 47 f (@), m (¢)). 
See also Put-on, Pot-up fp/. adjs. 

1868 Yates Rock Ahead. viii, The *put-aside and rejected 
of Gilbert Lloyd. 1891 Kiruine Light that Failed Boy 
26x It was this *put-away treasure that he was trying to find, 
1860 Gen. P. Tnomeson Audi Alt. Part, U1. cxliii, 126 Tt 
ought to beasked ia parliament, if parliament was not a *put- 
down thing anda plaything of the minister. 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov., Princeps, lam awretch and *put of man, if I_doe 
not reverence and honour him, 1871 Mrs. H. Woop Dene 
Hollow xxxix, A put-off wedding sometimes brings ill-luck. 
1899 F. V. Kiray Sfort E. C. Afr. xi. 118 Grunting in a 
*put-out sort of way. 1907 IVestm. Gaz. 24 Oct. 10/3 The 
put-out work of some West End tailors. 

Put, obs. f, Pir s62, Piru; var. Purt sé.1 

Put- (put), the stem of Pur v1 in combina- 
tion with adverbs, forming sbs. derived from 
adverbial combinations of the verb (see Put v1 
V.): as put-back, an act of putting back, or 
something that puts back; a set-back; put-by, 
an act of putting by or setting aside; + put-forth, 
an act of putting forth, or ? one who puts forth ; 
in quot. an imposture, pretence, or ? an impostor, 
pretender; put-out, an act of putting out (in 
quot., of putting a player ‘ont’ at baseball) ; put- 
up, a place to ‘put up’ in, a lodging, ‘ quarters’. 
Also rarely with a preposition, as put-upon, an 
act of ‘putting upon’ any one, or fact of being 
‘put upon’ (see Pur v1 23 f); an imposition. 
See also Put-orF 5d. 

a1697 J. Ausrey Lives, Hobbes (1898) J. 333 For ten 
yeares together his thoughts were .. chiefly iatent on his 
* De Cive’, and..his ‘ Leviathan’, which was a great *putt- 
hack to his mathematicall improvement. 1549 Latimea 
Serm, Ploughers (Arb.} 36 There be so manic put offes, so 
many *put byes, so maay respectes, and considerations of 
worldly wisedome. 1549 [see Put-orr 1), 1628 FetTHam 
Resolves Ser. 1. Wi. (2647) 175 The cast of the eye, and the 
put-by of the turning hand. 1581 Mutcastea Positions 


xxxix. 205 Learning empouerished ia purses, though re- | 


lenished in “putfurthes by such interceptours, 1896 

nowLes & Morton Baseball 83 Every base that was run 
was ticked off. .and every ‘*put-out ’ and every ‘assist’ was 
shown on the painted plan. 189t Longm. Afag. Oct.564 We 
must get a *put-up at Queen's Gate. 188 J. K. Jerome 
Three Alen in Boat iv, The presence of your husband’s 
cheeses in her house she would. .regard as a‘*put upon ‘. 

+Putage. O¢s. [a. OF. putage (Godef.), f. 
pute harlot, Pute + -Acz.) Fornication on the 
part of a woman; whoredom. (Cf, PuTERy.) 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Det. xu. iii, Ye pleseth me better 
that men saye that Helayne is a good wyf than she had 


doon putage. 1670 Brount Law Dict, Putage, fornicatio | 


ex parte forming. 1706 in Puitiirs (ed. Kersey). ; 

+Putaile,-ay‘le. 04s. [In form = OF. 
putaille (Godef.) 2 body of harlots, a harlotry ; 
but the sense appears to be that of Pepatue, q. v.] 
Rabble; (?) foot-soldiers. 

32 Coer de L. 1286 They slowe knyghtes and gret putayle 
Off Sarezynys that mys-belevyd. bid. 4291 Folk of armes 
.-fyfity thouseat With other smal putayle, That ther com 
into the hatayle. ¢14so Aferdin xiii. 192 The snisnes.. 
were well x ml. of horse-mea, with-oute the putaile that 
ronne vp and down and robbed the peple. 

+ Putain. Ods. Also 4-aine, (-eyn), 4-5 -ayn, 
6 -ane,7 pewtene. [a. OF. putarz :—late popular 
L. *pultanem, acc. of putia:—L, pitida stinking, 
disgusting. (See Schwan Gram. Alffr. ed. 2, 
§ 341, 352.))] A whore, a prostitute, a strumpet, 

Filza-putain (Anglo-Fr.) = whoreson: see Fitz, 

@ 1300, etc, [see Firz},  ¢ 1380 Wvcuir Serm, Sel. Wks. Il. 
27 Puplicans and puteyns trowiden to him, 2560 RoLtanp 
Seven Sag. Prol. iii, Ane prydfull pure Putane, At quhais 
wordis men wald tak small disdane. 1603 PAd/otus Ixxxiii, 
Fals pewteue, hes scho playit that sport, Hes scho me bandlit 


in this sort? 

|| Putamen (pivtzmén). [L. putden that 
which falls off in pruning or trimming, husk, 
shell, f. petdre to prune.] 

1. Bot. The endocarp of a fruit when hard and 
woody, as the ‘stone’ ofa plum, etc.; rarely applied 
to the shell of a nnt. 

1830 Linotey Wad, Syst. Bot. 84 Fruit a drupe, with the 
putamen sometimes separating spoutaneously fromthe 
sarcocarp, 1885 Goopatt Physiol. Bot, (1892) 176 A frag- 
meat of the hard shell of n nut or of the putamen of a drupe. 

2. Anat. The outer zone or segment of the extra- 
ventricular portion of the grey matter of the brain 
(auclens lenticularis), 

1890 in Biuuincs Nat, Afed. Dict. 1899 ALbutt's Syst. 


Aled, V1. 334 (Certain lesions] in the lenticular nucleus in 
its outer segment or putamen. 


_3, The tough membrane or skin which lines the 
inside of the shell of an egg. 
1890 in Cent. Dict, 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Putaminons (pizteminos), a. rare. [f. L. 
putamen (-min-) +-008.] Of the nature of or per- 
taining to a shell, husk, or putamen. 
* 1997 A.M. tr. Guidlemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 26b/2 Some 
pulantinous substance chaunced to be theron [the teeth) 


PUT-CASE. 


hardened. 1660 MickeRincite Yaweaica (1661) 28 The out- 
ward crust, or putaminous husk, being broken, appears full of 
little kernells, or nuts. Also in mod. Dicts. 


? 

+ Putanie. Oés. (Cf It. puttana.] = Purain 
(for which the instances may be misprints). 

1366 Pasguine in Traunce 28 Some are called Celestines,.. 
other Carmilitanes, and some Putanies also. Jdid., note, 
Putanies be those Nunes that we call the greene Friers on 
strawbery hanke. 

+Pu‘tanism. Os. rare-°.  [f. PUTAIN+-15¢: 
cf, F. putanisnie, It. puttanismo.} (See quot.) 

1696 Putiuirs, Pudanise,the Trade and Living of a Whore, 
1721 in Battey, and in later Dicts. 

+Puta‘tion. O45. [ad. L. prtation-em, n. of 
action from pu/are to cleanse, prune, reckon, con- 
sider, think. J 

1. The pruning or trimming of trees. 

¢ 1440 Padlad, on Husb. xu. 50 Putacioun autumnal cele 
brate Is now in vyne & tre ther nys no coold. 1623 
Cockeram, Puiation, a lopping of trees. 

2. The action of considering or reckoning; sup- 
position, estimation. 

_ 1658 Putts, Petation,..a thinkiag, reputing, or estecm- 
ing: 1670 Baxter Life Faith m1. viii. 322 It is not possible 
..by any putation, estimation, or misjudging whatsoever. 

Hence, ¢ Puta‘tionary @., based on hypothesis or 
theory, suppositional ; + Puta*tioner, a theorizer. 

1657 G. Starkey /Jedmront's Vind. 86 An insufferable task 
for an old Putationer. 1658 — Pyrotechuy 311. it, A lazie 
person, or a conceited Putationer. Bea W. Sinpson 
Llydrol. Chym, 207 Ya a putationary an consequently 
deceitful philosophy. 

+ Putatitions, « Od. [f. L. putat-us, 
thought, supposed, pa. pple. of putére to think: 
see prec. and -1TI0U81.] Of a supposed, reputed, 


| or imaginary sort. 


1660 tr. Paracetsus' Archidoxis n, so An inhibition might 
he imposed on such putatitious, imaginary Physicians. 167% 


| J. Wenster Afetalfogr. xxix. 380 The putatitious transmuta- 


tion of Iron doth otherwise not happen. 1674 R. Gonrrey 
Inj. & Ab, Physic 145, found neither Truth nor Knowledge 
in my Putatitious Doctrine. 

Hcnce + Putati‘tiously adv., supposedly, re- 
pttedly, in reckoning merely. 

1660 H. More Alyst. Gods, vin. iv. 375 Even as Christ was 


' righteous, who was not putatitiously and imaginarily 


righteous, but really so indeed. 

Putative (pi#titiv), « [a. F. putatif (14- 
1sth c. in Hntz.-Darm.), or ad. Inte L. puctativ-us 
(‘Fertullian ¢ 200), f. petat-ws: see prec. and -1VE.] 
That is such by supposition or byrepute ; commonly 
thought or deemed; reputed, supposed. 

Putative marriage, in Canon law, a marriage which 
though legally invalid was contracted in good faith by at 
least one of the parties. 

1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11. 331 Philippus, .. fader 
putatiue of the noble conquerour siceenden 1539 Zest. 
bor. (Surtees) VI. 92 John Beilbie, my sone putative, 2 1548 
Haut Chron, Edw. 1V 196 Of al tes other putatyue (I dare 
not say fayned) frendes..he bad bene clerely abandoned. 


1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 688 either is the 


| Scripture it selfe ashamed, to call Marie .. not the puta- 


tine or supposed, but the true and naturall mother. 
1681 Fravat Afeth. Grace vi. 130 Let their blasphemous 
mouths call it in derision putative righteousness, (f.¢.) a 
mere fancied or conceited righteousness; yet we know 
assuredly Christ's righteousness is imputed to us, and tbat in 
the way of faith, 1765 Brackstone Cows, I. xvi 458 If such 
putative father, or lewd mother, run away from the parish, 
the overseers..may seize their ee ere and chattels, 
in order to bring up the said bastard child. 1858 Sears 
Athan. u. xi. 240 He [Christ] Tae not a putative, but 
a subjective, righteousness to the believer. 

1841 (Febr.) Lo. Mreavowaank in Brynner v. Riddelt 
(Ct. of Session), Here there was a putative marriage, acknow- 
ledged hy all the friends of both parties, and by the general 
admission. .of the legality of that marriage. 1825 Rt. Bett 
(title) Report of a case of legitimacy under a putative 
marriage [Brymnuer v. Riddell] tried..18r1._ 1876 P. Fraser 
Hush, & Wife Law Scotl, (ed. 2) 1. 152 The children born 
of such a putative marriage are, by the law of Scotland 
legitimate, though the marriage be null, 


Hence Purtatively adv., in a putative way or 


| manner ; supposedly, reputedly. 


1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 220 He subjoin‘d also 
that Christ did not really suffer, but only Putatively in 
people's Fancies. 1851 P. Corquuoun Kom, Civ. Lav Il. 
§ 1078 Putatively married persons have the same privilege. 
1903 McNett Egregious English 10g Mr. Davidson is a 
Scot, and Mr. Yeats, putatively at any rate, an Irishman. 

+Pu'tatory, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. late L. 
putatorius, {. putdre to prune.] (See quot.) 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Puiatory, of or helonging to cutting, 
dressing or pruining of Trees. 

+Put-bone. ? The knuckle-bone or astragalus. 

ee E, Browne in Sir T. Browne's Wks. (1836) 1. 45 
Mr. Osborne sent my father n calf, whereof I observed the 
knee joynt, and the neat articulation of the put bone, 
which was here very perfect. I dissected another bull's 
heart. /éi@. 48 In a puthone the unfortunate casts are 
outward, the fortunate inward. 

Put-card: see Put 54.3 3 
-+Put-case. Obs. [f. the phrase put case: 
Por v1 22.) ~~ 

1, The act of putting a case; a supposition or 
hypothesis. 

1965 aay Def, Apot. ww. ix. §3 What a foolishe putcase, 

what a fond whatif is that, to saie, What if a Pirate 
inuade the Arke of Noc? 1877 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 
a82 They with their innumerable perchances and put-cases 
do make the treatise of restitution so tedious. 


PUTCHER. 


2. A person skilled in putting cases; one who 

states or argues hypothetical cases. 

1734 Noatn Lives, La. Guildford \. 20 He used to say 
chat no man could be a good tawyer that was not a put-case, 

Putchamin, early form of Persminon. 

Putcher (po'tfeu). focal, (The same as pufchen, 
-con, -in, recorded in the Eng. Dial. Dict. from 
Shropsh., Worcester, Warwick, Gloucestersh., in 
sense ‘eel-basket, wicker eel-trap’. Origin un- 
knawn. Cf. Port sé.2] <A conical basket or 
wicker trap for catching salmon (see qnot. 1885). 

3873 Act 36 $7 Vie. ce. 71 § 2x (1) Licenses for fishin 
weirs, fishing mill dams, putts, putchers, fixed nets, pad 
other fixed instruments or devices, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 5s Models of Salmon Nets.. Weirs with fish-passes.. 
Putchers, [etc]. 1884 Daily News 1 Sept. 6/7 lathe (Severa] 
estuary large hauls were made with the nets and putchers 
in July and August. 2885 Daily Tel. 18 Aug., Putchers.. 
are fuanel-shaped baskets of wicker-work set at right angles 
to the shore, into which the salmon press themselves in trying 
to press through, and are unable to retura, 

|| Putchuk, putchock (pz‘tfok). Also 7 
pochok, 8-9 putchick, 9 patehuk. [Dukhni or 


Southern Hindustini OES) pachak; origin doubt- 
ful: widely prevalent as a trade name.] The root 
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tica putealis’; f. Auf well, pit + gedce, gallows, post 
of a draw-well.] A bascule or lever fixed ona high 
fulerum and having a Fl gd on the handle, 
by means of which water Is lifted from a well or 
pit ; a swipe or sweep. 

1584-3 /ndenture 27 Elis. in N. & OQ. 8th Ser. (1 Vv. 
348/a With free egresse and etek Vachs ees 
waye, and with free accesse, egresse and regresse to the 
Putt gaily, findinge wherewith to drawe and carrye the 
samo water aweye, Apd together also withe like accesse 
egresse and regresse to the litle well there. 361: Cotcr., 


| Baseule, a swipe, scoope, or pul-gally to draw vp water 


of the plant Aplotaxis auriculata (Aucklandia | 


Costus of Falconer), a native of Kashmir, exported 
to Chinn and other Eastern countries, and used as 
n medicine and for making the Chinese joss-sticks. 

(Native) green putchuk,a name for the root of the Chinese 
Aristolochia recuroilabra, used in medicine, 

fs 88 T. Hickock tr. C. Frederick's Voy. 5 Aboundaunce 
of Opioum, Assa Retea i adse with many other sorts of 
Sal 1617 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1,294, 5 hampers 
pochok, s704in C. Lockyer Trade /nd, (1711) 77 Putchuck 
or Costus dulcis, 1727 A. HaMItTon New Acc, £, ind. 1. xi. 
126 Nothing of it is usefull but the Root, called Putchock, 
or Radix dulcis. s80a Carr. Ecmoar S7it, Mariners Direct. 
zag Putchick, shark fins, olibanum, 1845 Stocqueuer 
flandbk, Brit. india (1854) 34 Bombay, .supplies..grain, 
oils, putchock, seeds, tobacco, and soap, from the northern 
coast, 3858 Simmonos Dict. Trade Prod., Putchuk. 

+ Pute, 5d. rare". [a.F. pute = Pr., Sp. puta, 
It. putta, late pop. L. pitta :—L. piitida stinking ; 
ef, Puratn.] A whore, strumpet, prostitute, 

£1380 Wverie Sern, Sel, Wks. 1, 293 Pei ben foule putis. 


Pute (piidt),a. Now rare or arch, [ad. L. 
putus clean, pure, used in the phrase purses (ac) 


putus = purissintus.) In phrases pure pute, pure 


and pute, pure, clean, mere. 

ex619 Be. Wau Via dfedia § 5 Arminius .. acknow- 
ledges faith to be the pure pute gift of God. 1657 Sanoer- 
SON Sermt. Pref, § 24 A pure pute Christian, a 1734 Nortu 
Exam W ive § 49 (1740) 256 Dangerfield had the Honour to 
be a single Discoverer of a pure and pute Sham-plot, Name 
and Thing. 1906 R, Kiruinc Puck of Pook's Hilt, ffaio' 
Draft ago Only you and I chance to be pure pute asses. 

Pute, abs. form of Pir 53.1 

Puteal (pistil), so. Rom. Antig. [a. L. 
puteal, (-ale), orig. neuter of putedlis: see next.) 
The stone curb surrounding the mouth of a well. 

[s832 Gett Pomperana VW, xiii 27 A marble mouth or 
puteate.) 1850 Lrircu tr. C, O. Mtiller’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) 
$ 379 mote, The Capitoline pateal has adopted a younger 
figure of Hermes. 3862 E. Farkener £phesus 1. iv. 63 

estiges of a circular building, the small size of which 
renders it probable that it formed a puteal. 

+Purteal, a. Obs. rare. (ad. L. putedlis, f. 
puteus pit, well.) Of or pertaining to a well or pit. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Puteal, of or belonging to a pit or 
well. 3657 Tontinson Renou's Disp. arg ‘Vhe best water, 
therefore, 1s fontane, fluvial, and puteat water. 

Puteanic (pidtéenik), a. Chem. [fL. putean-us 
pertaining to a well (f. pucews well) + etc.) In 
puteanic acid: see quot. 

[1834 Harner in Kastner's Archiv, Nurnberg, XXVL. 399 
Ich bereichne sie daher.. nit dem Namea Brunnensiure 
(Acidunt puteanum).) 1838'T. Tuomson Chem. Org, Bodies 
156 Puteanic acid. discovered, in 1835, by M. Haeale, 
apothecary at Lahr, in the ochre which deposits abundantly 
in the wells of that neighbourhood... It is a resinous-looking 
body, transparent when in thin crusts, having a strong 
lustre, and a brown colour. It has no amell, 

Puten, error for PeTUN, q. v., qnot. 

Puter, obs. form of PewTER. 

+Putery. 04s. Also 4 putrie, 4-5 -erle, 5 
putrye,-ree,-erye. [a. OF. puf(e)rie whoredom, 
f, pute: see Pure sé.: -ERv1.] | Unchastity (pro- 
pesly in a woman); harlotry, prostitution. 

¢3380 Wvetir JWks. (1880) 10 Pes pharisees geten hem 
moo holderis vp for here putrie ban for here trewe prechyng. 
£3386 Cuaucea Pars, 7’, p 812 What seye we eck of Putonrs 
pat lyocn by the horrible synne of putrie, and constreyne 
womimen lo yelden to hem a certeyn rente of hire it 
puterie? ¢3440 York Afysd. xxiv. 30 We hauo hir tane wit 
putry playne, 1483 Caxton G.cée fa Tour \j, ln puteryeand io 
synne mortalte or dedely he as Beanie! hath grete power. 

Putfalle, obs. form of PITPALL. 

+Put-gallary, putt-, var.of Por-oALLERr, Obs. 

1658 Lease in N. & QO. roth Ser. (1908) IX. a12/2, 4 Putt 
Gallaries, or shedds, buile over the mill stream upon the 
wharfe thereof, in Paris Garden. 

+Put-gally. és. Also6 putt-. (nd. Du, and 
Fl. put-galg a bascule to raise water from a well, 
in Hexham put-galge ‘n swipe to drawe ap water 
out of a well’, in Kilian put-galehe, ‘ tallenon, per- 


1600-14. 


withall. 
+ Puther!, obs. form of PEWTER. 


1862 in J. R. Boyle /fedon ry! App. 206 A lide brasse | 


pott, two puther dublers, two dishes of puther. 

Puther%, obs. and dial. form of PoTHER. 

Putid (pistid), 2. Now rare. (ad. L. pitid-us 
stinking, foul, f. piatd-re to stink: see -1D1.] 

+1. Sunking, rotten, putrid. Obs. 

659 Gavoen Slight iealers (1660) ar Some putid or 
corrupt humors in the body. 

fig. Fonl, base; morally or intellectaally 
‘rotten’ or worthless. (Often merely a term of 
contempt or execzntion.) 

1580 Furke Dang. Rock xviii, Wks. (Parker Soc.) IL 391 
O putid and absurd slanders! 3635-s6 Cowney Davideis 
1. Notes, Wks. (1669) 28 Made up. by the putid officious- 
ness of same Grammarians. 
iv. a8 A chain of forgeries or putid falshoods. a 2734 Noatu 
Exam. it. vii. § 70 (1740) 556 He hath..framed so putid 
n Libet upon his Lordship. 1818 J. C. Hoanousa fist, 
filustr. (ed. 2) 216 To reject this narration as a putid fable, 

llence Puti-dity fad. med.L. piitiditas, ¢1150 
in Thomas Thesaur.], Putidness, the quality of 
being putid, rotienness; Pu'tidly adv. 

1659 GAvoEN Tears CA. 11, xvi, 199 High-tasted sawces.. 
applied to tainted meats, to make their tutidness less per- 
ceptible, 1864 Waaster, EROS Putidaess. 1897 Sat. 
Rev. 7 May 552/2 What we most feebly and putidly nowa- 
days call a lady-doctor. 

rae putlock (pa'tlyg, -\ek), sd. (The 
form putlock appenss ta have been the earlier; deri- 
vation obscure; ?{rom fut, pa. pple. of Pur a) 

One of the short horizontal timbers of a scaffold- 
ing, on which the seaffold-baards rest; one end is 
inserted at right angles in a hole left in the wall 
for that purpose ( putlog-hole), the other being 
supparted hy the ledger. 

a. 1645 Docu, St. Paul s(Cainden) 143, Putlocks for scaf. 
folding 3763. 1688 R. Homme Armowry ut. 262/1 Putlocks, 
pieces of Spar put into the Sides of the Wall to lay Boards 
on for the Bricklayer to stand and work up high Walls. 
3727-41 Cuamaeas Cycl., Putlogs, or Putlocks, in building. 
3823 P. Nicuotson Pract, Build. 591 Patlogs or Putlocks; 
in scaffolding, the transverse Pieces, at right angles to the 
wall. 3866 Standard 12 June 7/2 The putlock. .came ul 
and a bricklayer .. was precipitated from a considerable 
height to the ground. e 

B. 1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 251 Putlogs .. pieces of 
Timber, or short Poles, about 7 Foot long. 1862 E, FALKENER 
Ephesus iv. 85 The walls are for the most part disfigured 
yy) small square holes (like those left hy putlogs} 902 a6 

lack's Carp. & Build, Scaffold. 89 Scafiold poles, putlogs, 
and boards are rented. .most largely to builders, 

b. Comd. Putlog-, putlock-hole, one of n series 
of small square holes left Ia the brickwark or stone- 


work of n wall to receive the ends of the putlogs. 
3757 Sueaton in Phil Trans. 1.202 Puttock-holes for the 
scaffolding. 3878 MeVittiz CArist Ch. Cathedral61 Small 
holes were found ruaning through the wall at different 
heights, resembling putlock holes. é 
Hence Purtlog v. fraus., to insert in the manner 
of a putlog. g 
1908 NV. § QO. soth Ser. VII. 483/1 A beam puilogged into 


the north and south walls, 
Put-off (put), sd. Pl. put-offs. [f. the 
45)-] An act of 


verbal phrase put off (PT v. 
putting off, In various senses. 

1, An act of dismissing a question, argument, etc., 
or the person propounding it, by evasion or the 
like; n pretext for not doing something, or for 


deferring it till later (cf. 2); an evasion, a shift. 
3549 Latimen 3rd Sern, bef, Edw, Vf (Arb.)79 Nowe they 
haue theyr shyftes, and theyr putofssainge, we maye not go 
before a lawe, we maye breake no order. 3 BK. Bacnx 
Bible (Matthew's) Prol., Then should neyther des cause 
nor poore mans inatters haue so man r putofi so many put 
byes & delayes. 13704 T. Brown Dial, Dead, Friendship 
Wks. 1711 IV. 59 He. repay’d my past Services with... base 
Pot-offs. 182: Bae Not Paul 42 Promises, put-offs, 
evasions—and, after all, no performance. 1886 STEVENSON 
Aiduapped azii, 1 think I would have asked farther, but 
Alan gave me the put-off, ‘Lam rather wearied *, he said. 
®. An act of deferring or postponing something ; 
postponement, delay, procrastinatlon ; n putting a 


person off to a later time. 

1623 R, Carrenver Conscionable Christian a8 Instantly, 
as the occasion is given, without put-offs to aftertimes, or 
any tedious protraction. Ma Lin (Waller's Poems 
(1711) p. ix, No Put-offs, my Lord, answer mo preseatly. 
3759 Faanxuin £5, Wks, 1840 ILL. 4a5 What the governor's 
set-off could not effect, was to be reattempted by this put- 
off. 1827 Moore Afent. (1854) V. 157 Expecting..to receive 
a put-off from Lady Holland for the evening. 

8: lit. A potting off or setting down n person 
from n vehicle or n vessel, esp. 1 bout. rare. 

1825 Hone Everyday Bh. 1. 603 This delay .. is occa- 


2681 Baxter Answ. Dodwell | 


i 


PUTREFACTION. 


sioned by ‘laying to’ for ‘put offs’ of single persons and 
parties, fo Thamea wherries. 

Put-off, ppl. a.: see Pur ppl. a. 

Put-on (putipn; stress var.), pp. a. 
of fo put on: see Put v. 46. 

1. Pinced apon the person, as clothing. 

3894 Miss Baovanton ASeginner aii, The Russian net of 
her accurately put-on veil. 

b. transf. of the person : Clothed, dressed (with 
— ady.,as well or #/f), Sc.and north. dial, 

3835 Guy Af.\, Vm no Just that weel put on. | 1887 
Mant Wernesa, Two NorthCeuntry Maids axiil, U1 
oe lassies when they look so trim, and well put an, 
1896 Baan Afarg. Ogilry ix. (3897) 167 The first thing I 
want to koow about ber is whether she was good-looking, and 
the second haw she was put on, 

2. SE Assumed, affected, feigned, pretended. 
162s Fcrercnne WVildgooss Chaseu. i, With soch a reverend 
nt-on Reservation Which could not miss. 1775 Mor, 

Aastay Larly Diary 28 Feb., ie assumed no manner of 
superiority; nor yet. affected a certain put-on equality. 
31884 Cruacn Sacon iit. 56 ‘Lhe ie on and worldly life. 

+Putor. Od: rare. (a. L. pitor stench, £. piltére 
tostink.] (See quat.) 

3666 Biount Glossegr., Putor, a stink or ill savor. 

+ Putour. Ods. [app. AF. pufour, collateral 
form of OF. putier Purren.} A whoremonger; n 
pimp; a farmicator. 

£3386 [see Puterv}, 1393 Lancu. P. Pl. C. vit. 173 Lady, 
to py feue sone lowte for me nouthe, That he baue pyte on 
me putour [v. 7. putronr] of hus pure ¢ and mercy. 

Put-out, sd. and pl.a.: see Put-, Pur ppi.a. 

+Pu-t-pin. Oés. [f Por yt + Pin.] = Pusi-Pin. 

92 Nasux Foure Lett. Confut. (1593) 52, will play at 
goeeae with thee for all that thou art woorth. 1658 J. 

ARRINGTON Prerog, Pop. Govt. 1. ia. (1700) 269 His Put-pin 
is pretty: The Emperor puts Power into the hands of the 
Electors; and the King of Poland puts Power into the hands 
of the Gentlemen. 7h Granvite Scepsiz Sci. xxiii. 178 
Mle. .will not teave the ‘Throne to play with Beggarsat Put- 
pin, or be fond of ‘Tops and Cherry-stones. 

Putred, obs. erzon. form of Purrip. 

+Putrede, Oés. rare. Also -ride. 
putrédo: sce below.) Rotting, putridity. 

c14qo0 Lanfrane's Gag ¢ 86 If pat + membre be drie.. 
& pei han greet putride [MS. 8B, putrede] & rotschipe. 

+Putredinal, az. Oér. Also 7 putri-. [n. 
F. putrédinal (16th c. in Godef.), f.late L. pucrédo, 
-tnem: see PUTREDO and -aL.) Proceeding from 
or characterized by putrefnetion. 

3574 J. jous Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 18 Vt is the 
naturall heate, become putredinall or rotten. & G. 
Hanvey Mord, Angi. xv. 178 Lice. .engendred out of their 
clammy sweat, by a putredina} beat that attends them. 

+Putre‘dinons, ¢. Oss. (nd. F. pulrédinenx 
(Cotgr. 1611), f. as prec.: see -0v8.] = prec.; 
also fig. filthy, abominable, 

1641 Buaces Serm. bef. Ho. Com. 5 Nov. 60 All putre- 
dao Mae of ay erga eee peer sane 
glury inher ashes. 2 vit. la No. 3§- 3/2 From Putre- 
dinous Humours this il} doth pack 713 G. Caay Pays. 
Phytactick 20g Most Putredinous Sectaries. 

 Pntredo (pistri-do). Obs. [Late L. putrédo 
rottenness, putridity, f. prdrére ta rot: cf. torpedo 
f. torpére.] Putrefaction; spec. ia /'ath., hospital 
gangrene (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

s7oq F. Futura Afed. Gyo, (1718) 163 Accounting for 
things by Occult Qualities, Putredo's and the like. 

Putrefacient (pidte/frfient), a. (sd.) [ad. 
L en pres. pple. of pucrefactre to 
make rotten: see next.] = UTREFACTIVE, 


(pa. pple. 


[ad. L. 


3883 American V1. 173 One of which is..a refacient 
poison. 188. Alientst § Neurol. VX. 363 trefacient 
action on the blood and tissoes after the Lapse of some hours. 


B. sd. A putrefactive agent or snbstance. 

1890 ip Cent, Dict. 

+ Putrefa'ct, v. Oss. Also 7 putri-. [f. L. 
putrefact-, ppl. stem of putrefacére to make rotten, 
{, putrére to be rotten (f. puter, putr- rotten) + 
facéreto mnke.] érans, To make rotten, to patrefy. 

31597 A. M. tr. Guillemeaw's Fr. Chirurg. 33/2 To 
prevente the same [bone] to be.. putrefacted and corrupted. 

Hence + Putrefa-oted ppl. a., putrefied ; + Putre- 
fa-otible a., capable of patrefaction ; patrescible. 

60x Maaston Aafonio's Rev. ty. iv, Vermine bred of 

utrifacted atime. 3634 Paacniam Gentl, Exerc. 1. xviii, 60 

Grosse and putrefacted vapours, that issue from the eyes. 
3651 Bices New Disp. § 387 As often as any putrefactible 
or cadaverizable thing is ingested in the stomack. 

Putrefaction (pisitriferkfen). Forms: 5-9 
(ervon.) putri-, 6 putry-, 5- putre-; 5 -fao- 
cio(u)n, -faccyon, -factioun, 6- -faction. [a. 
OF. putrefaction (14th c. in Littré), or ad. L. pufre- 
faction-em, n. of action f. putrefacére : See prec. 

J. The action or process of putrefying; the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 
with Its attendant unwholesome loathsomeness of 
smell and appearance ; rotting, corruption. 

In quot. 3432-50, applied to a corrupting pest 

4432-50 (re bt pes! (Rolls) V. 339 A pe 


1541) 72,b, It shal 
n 
meate y* shortly 


prny Brit, Baconica §5 
disposers to putrifaction. 


PUTREFACTIOUS. 


(790) 63 Animal substances have a constant tendency 
Ne piltrelaction. 1833 Maaayat ?. Srmple xxx, The body 
is never allowed to remain many hours unburied in the 
tropical climates, where putrefaction is so rapid. 1875 
Hoxtev & Maatin Elem, Biol. (1883) 26 All the forms of 
putrefaction which are undergone by animal and vegetable 
matters are fermentations set up by Bacteria of different 
kinds, 
b. Decomposition of tissnes or finids in a living 

body, as in ulceration, suppuration, or gangrene. 

exq00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 5x Pe which quytture schulde 
corrnpte pilke lyme [= limb] & brynge bim to putrifaccionn 
le putrefactioun). 1460-70 Bh. Quintessence 2x Alle 
philosophoris ad pat pe feuere contynuele is gendrid of 
putrifaccioun of blood and of corrupcioun of humouris in it. 
1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 403 Mirrhe preserueth 
from putrifaction, both the intrals and all outward sores, 
wounds, and vicers. 1605 Bacon Adv, Leara.1, vi. § 9 That 
putrefaction is more contagious before maturitie than after. 
1756 Gaay Let. fo Wharton 25 Mar., I maintain tbat one sick 
tich patient has more of pestilence and putrefaction about 
him than a whole ward of sick poor, 1806 Med. Frni. XV. 
492 It is attended with great debility, and there is frequently 
a great tendency to patrefaction and mortification. 


+2. In reference to inorganic matter, esp. in 
Alchemy: The disintegration or decomposition of 
a substance by chemical or other action; also, 


the oxidation or corrosion of metals, etc. Oés. 

1471 Ruptev Comp, Alch. vy. tii, in Ashm. Theat. Chem, 
Brit. (7682) 148 And Patrefaccyon may thus defyned be 
After Philosophers sayings it ys of Bodyes the fleyng, And 
in our compound a dyuysyon of thyngs thre. 1610. B. 
Jonson Adch, 1, v, Name the vexations, and the martyriza- 
tions of Mettalls...Sir, Putrefaction, Solution, Ablution, 
Sublimation [etc]. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 29: Metals give 
Orient and Fine colours in Dissolutions. likewise in their 
Putrefactions or Rusts. 1671 J. Weaster A/etallogr. viii. 
iz8 A certain metallick y..that is of an easie solution 
and putretaction, 

3. concr, Decomposed or putrid matter. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 11 ‘The mosse vppon the 
wall, which is bat a radiment betweene putrefaction, and 
an hearbe. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav, 39 In the midst is 
a hole, discending to the hottome, which receives that 
putrefaction and vncleannesse, issuing from the melting 
lace which are laid there naked..exposed to the sunnes 
fiery rage, 1692 Bentiry Boyle Lect. iv. 134 They would 
readily [deposit their eggs] in all Putrefaction, even in a 
mucilage of hraised spiders, 


4. fig. Moral corruption and decay, 

@ 1631 Donxe Select. (1840) 164 We bring elements of our 
own; earth of covetousness, water of unsteadfastness, air of 
putrefaction, and fire of licentiousness. 1780 Jounson 
Rambler No. 47 ¥ 14 Sorrow..is the putrefaction of stagnant 
life, and is remedied by exercise and motion. 187: TynoaLu 
Fragnt. Sci. (1879) 11, ix, 148 Rome, and the other cities of 
the Empire, had fallen into moral putrefaction. 1907 Edin. 
Rev, Jan. 22, It is thanks to heretics that orthodoxy has 
been kept from putrefaction. 


Hence + Putrefarctious (putri-) a. Ods., of 
the nature of, or full of putrefaction ; putrefying, 


putrid. 

1609 W. M. Afan in Moone D iij, Your complexion. .shall 
be ofa saffron colour; your cheekes, thinne; your nosethrils 
per ees race breath, noysome, 1616 R. C. Times’ 

Whistle v. 2178 Drunkennesse, whose putrefactions slime 
Darkens the splendour of our common wealth. 

Putrefactive (pistr7fe'ktiv), 2. (sb.) Also 
6-7 putri-. [a. F. putréfactif, -ive (14th ec. in 
Littré), f. L. putrefact-; see PUTREPACT and -Ivz.] 

1, Caasing or indacing putrefaction ; putrefyiag. 

1545 Exvyot Dict, Hh vj b/1, Septicus, .. putrifactife, or 
corrosife. 160r Hottano Péiay xxvun ix. TT. 3er Their 
bloud is corrosiue by nature, and putrifactiue. 1610 Maak- 
HAM Master. 11. clvi. 460 The medicines are either corro- 
siue, putrifactiue, or caustick. 1744 BerkeLev Srris § 6 
Where the obstruction is attended with a putrefactive alkali. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 99 The existence of some 

utrefactive ferment. 1899 Adibutl's Syst. Med. V¥. 165 

ulrid softening is due to the invasioa of putrefactive 
bacteria, 

2. Of, pertaining to, produced or characterized by 
putrefaction ; indicative of putrefaction. Putre- 
Jactive fermentation, putrefaction scientifically 
viewed as a species of fermeatation. 

1646 Sm T. Baown Psend, Ef. u. vi. 95 Making putri- 
factive generations correspondent unto seminal i Ae 
-.when the Oxe corrupteth into Bees, or the Horses into 
hornets. x Wiseman Chirurg Treat. (Jd, If the bone 
be corrupted, the putrefactive smell will discover it. 1758 
Reio tr. Afacguer’s Cher, L. 111 The third generates an 
alkaline salt ;..this last sort takes the name of the Putrid or 
Putrefactive Fermentation. 1815 Kiasv & Se. Entomol, iv. 
(3818) 1, 87 The authors..had mistaken for lice some otber 
species of insects, which are not unfrequently found in 

utrefactive sores. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 237(2 Fermentation 
is of three kinds : the vinous, Dialing alcohol ; the acetous, 
yielding vinegar; and the putrefactive, of which the pro- 
ducts are very variable and usually fetid. 

+3. Undergoing or subject to putrefaction; 
putrefying ; corruptible. Ods. 

1610 Marknam Afasterp. 1. clxxiii. 487 It cleanseth al 
putrifactiue humors. 1661 FetrHam Resolves 11. xvii. Wks, 
(1677) 194 If momentary and putrefactive man can undis- 
cerned and unburthen’d bear so much about him. 


+B. sé. A substance which causes putrefaction ; 
a putrefactive agent. Obs. 
1610 MaakuaM Afasterp. u. clvi. 461 The corrosiues are 


weaker then the putrifactiues, and the putrifactiues are 
weaker then tbe caustickes. 


Heace Putrefa'ctiveness, the qaality of being 
putrefactive. 1864 in WessTeER. 


1656 


+ Putrefa‘ctory, 2. Obs. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ony 2,J = PUTREFACTIVE a. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet, 251 Their way is, to cut a man 
in pieces, and then put him into a Putrifactory Vessel. 

Pntrefiable (piitrfiib'l), a. [f. Purkery 

+-ABLE.] Capable of being putrefied ; putrescible. 

31883 W. T. Betriery Relat. Micro-Org. ta Disease 60 
For absorption of pntrefiable materials. 1884 194% Cent. 
Feb. 325 Some epidemic agent..wbich converts patrefiable 
impurities into a specific poison. 

Po ieted (pistr7faid), po7. a. [f. PuTrery + 
-ED!.] Rendered putrid; rotten. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 202 b, Many other beestes 
and wormes be gendred of the erth onely, or other putrefyed 
matter. a 1640 é: Bart. Answ. to Canne ui. (1642) 55 As 
rotten and patrified stuffe to be cast out. 1724 R. WELTON 
Chr. Faith & Pract. 359 Their hearts are filthy and corrupt 
like those putrefied carcasses. 1765 A. Dickson Treat, 
Agric. (2d. 2) 370 The dang..is still to be considered as 
vegetables in a putrefied state. 

Putrefier (pi@tr/foijax). [f, Purnery + -er 1] 
A putrefying agent. Also fig. 

1651 Bicas New Dish. § 118 Putrefyers of the bloud. 
3883 Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 196/2 A series of experi- 
ments upon putrefiers and antiseptics. 1895 Voice (N. Y.) 
9 May 5/4 Who are the putrefiers of society to-day? 

Putrefy (pid trifi), v. Also 5-6 putry-, 
6-9 putrify. [a. F. putréfi-er, ad. L. putrefacere 
(see Putreracr), with the ending -/y, as if from a 
L, *putrificdre (whence the spelling putrify) : see 
Purrirication and -FY.] 

1. ¢vans. To render putrid; to cause to rot or 
decay with a fetid smell. Now vare. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 117 This Galerius. .hade the 
partes ateualie of his breste and exterialle putrefiede 
Ud dee oh fectorejand corrupte so soore..that fetc.]. 1528 

oy Kede se Epist. (Arb.) 25 For one rotten apple lytell and 
lytell putrifieth an whole heape. 1591 Suaks. 1 en. V7, iv. 
vii. 90 They would but stinke, and putrifie the ayre. 1659 
Praason Creed iv. (1662) 242 The bodies were often left upon 
the Crosse till the sun and rain had putrified and con- 
sumed them, 1984 Cowrra Task nu. 184 God .. bids a 

lague Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, And putrefy the 
breath of hlooming health. 1863 /nted?. Odserv. VV. 103 (tr. 
Pasteur’s Researches) Let us putrefy lactate of lime 
sheltered from air, 
tb. Akhemy and Old Chem. To decompose 
chemically; to subject to any decomposing or 
destructive process, e.g. to oxidize. Oés, 

1471 Riprey Comp. Alch, v. li. in Ashm. Theat, Chen: 
Brit. (4652) 160, I have the tought How thou the Bodys 
must Putrefy. 1651 Frencn Dyséz//, L 14 Things are sooner 
perce in cloudy weatber then in faire, /déd. v. 118 

utrefie them together in Balneo the space of three dayes, 

te. fig. To corrupt morally or socially; to destroy 
the purity orsoundness of; to render corrupt. Ods. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1927 We charge you no more thys 
lawe to putryfye. 1593 G. Haavey Pierce's Super. in G.G, 
Smith £érz. Crit. Ess. (1904) HH. 260 Out vpon ranke and 
lothsome ribaldry that putrifieth where it should purify, 
1685 Baxter Paragshr, N. T. Matt. v. 13 Ibe World is 
putrified with the corruption of all sin. F 

2. intr. To become putrid; to decay with an 
offensive smell; to decompose, rot, ‘go bad’. 
,2412-20 Lypa, Chron, Troy wm. xxviii, Aboue the grounde 
if the body lye That by all reason it must putryfye, 1539 
Etvor Cast. //elthe 37 Suche is the nature of hony, that tt 
suffreth not the bodies to putrifie. 1692 Benttey Boyle 
Lect. iv, 134 He suffer'd those things to putrefy in Her. 
metically sealed glasses. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
1. 314 In the cold arctic regions, anima! substances, during 
their winter, are never known to putrefy, 1838 THomson 
oe Org. Bodies 1010 Albumen and fibrin putrefy very 
quickly, 

b. Of the tissues or fluids in 2 living body: To 
become putrid or gangrenous; to fester, suppurate, 
¢ 1800 |see Putaeryinc vd/.sd,]. 3540-54 CRoxe Ps.(Percy 
Soc.) 11 Myne old sores do hreake out agayn, And are cor- 
rupte and putrefie. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 170 No 
Physitian can rigbtly cure any disease or wound until the 
venemous matter nich putrifies inwardly be drawn out. 
3871 Tynoat Fragnt, Sct, (1879) 1. v.176 The blood would 
putrefy and become fetid. 
ce. fig. To become corrupt or decay, morally, 


socially, or in any non-physical sense. 

1526 Tinpare x Pet. i 4 An inheritaunce immortal! and 
vndefiled, and that putrifieth not. 1g97 Hooxza Ecc?. Pol, 
v. Ixxvi. § 4 The name of vnrighteous persons shall putrifie, 
1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics 29 Raising up some persons 
thereby to be like salt among corrupted men, least all should 
pulrifie and perisb. 1720 1, Boston Hum, Nat. Fourfold 
Sé (1797) 114 We putrified in Adam as our root. 

Putrefying (pittrifaijin), 7. sd. L-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb PurREFY; putrefaction. 

1471 Rupiey Comp, Alch. 11. xvi. in Ashm. Theat, Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 143 And bete ee? and balnys for putrefy- 
ing. ¢1500 Melusine xxiii, 157 ‘The venym that was within 
the wounde caused grete puaelyeds & rotyng of his flesshe. 

Pu'trefying, p//. a. [-1xa%,] That putrefies. 
a. intr. Undergoiag putrefaction ; rotting. Also fig. 

3631 Brere /sa, i. 6 Wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 


sores. 3746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 157 Alas! a mass of 
pale es Clay. 1839 Daawin Voy. Beagle xi. 231 The 
roun 


is concealed by a mass of gow'y rer ing vegetable 
matter. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 789 These ‘putre- 
factive ‘ bacteria are... present ..In putrefying liquids, 
b. ¢rans. = PUTREFACTIVE a. I. rare. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 298 From a 
continual Use of putrefying Medicines. 

+Putrer, Obs. rare. [f. putrie, PUTERY + 
ERI.) A whoremonger; a fornicator. 


Also putri-. 


PUTRID. 


¢ 3393 [see Purova]. ?14.. in Arnolde Chron. (1821) 
go Ye shall enquyre yf there bee putrer comon hasurdar 
contr: mayntener of quarels..or other comon mysdoers 
be dwellyng wythin the warde. _ 

Putrescence (pistreséns). [f. L. prtréscent- 
em PUTRESCENT: see -ENCE. Cf. F. putrescence 
(18th c. in Littré).] The nction or process of 
rotting or becoming putrid ; incipient or advancing 
rottenness, 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud, Ep, iv. x. 202 They prevent.. 
putrescence of humors. 3783 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
22 Sept., You would not have me for fear of pain perish in 
putrescence. 1800 PAIL Trans. XC. 165 As soon as a great 
degree of putrescence has taken place, the luminous property 
of the fishes is destroyed. 1802 Trans. Soc. Arts Se 213 
Having always a putrescence fer se, or tendency to utrify’. 
1861 Wynter Soc, Bees 197 (Preserved Meats) How did 
this putrescence arise? 

b. concer, Putrescent or rotting matter. 
1843 Caatvte Past & Pr. i. x, Nameless masses of 


putrescence, useful only for turnip-manure, 1 Weston, 
Gaz. 29 Aug. 2/3 The sanitary inspector descri one of 


the lots as ‘perished, diseased, and rotten’,..Is the only 
penalty..the carting away of the patrescence and the bury- 
ing of it at the bottom of the sea? 
e. fig.; esp. Moral rotlenness or pone 
1840 Caatyte Herves, Luther, The European World was 
asking him: Am I tosink ever lower into falsehood, stagnant 
putrescence, loathsome accursed death? 1865 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) IL. 141 A putrescence throngh the 
constitution of the people is indicated by this galled place, 
Putrescency (pislre-stnsi), [f. as prec. + 
-ENCY.] ‘The state or condition of being putrescent. 
3756 C. Lucas £ss, Waters Ii. 151 This. .corrects the 
polrestency, blunts the'acidity. 1794 Surtivan View Nat. 
- 148 When these bodies are only al the commencement of 
putrescency, 1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ, 11. 33 Putre- 
scency is no blemish, in the opinion of many nations... The 
inhabitants of Terra del hs 2 find the putrid flesb of the 
whale and seal quite agreeable. 
Putrescent (pistressént), a. [ad. L. putrés- 
cent-em, pr. pple. of putrése-ere to grow rotten, 
inceptive of Zutrére to be rotten. Cf. F. putrescent 
(16th e. in Godef.).] 
1. Becoming putrid; in process of putrefaction. 
1732 AanuTunot Rules of Diet in A liments 257 The State 
of a putrescent Alkali, 1818-20 E. Tromrson Cullen's 
Nosol. Method. (ed. 3) 240 Scorbutus. In cold countries 
occurring after living on putrescent, salted animal food. 
1834 Brit, usb. 1.225 Putrescent manures. .all animal and 
vegetable substances which can be reduced through decom. 
position, fermentation, and putrefaction, into such a state as 
will render them fit to assist the melioration of the land. 
1881 Tynoatt Floating Matter Air 67 Bacteria were 
numerous in the exposed tubes, and soon afterwards all 
three of them became thickly muddy and putrescent, 
2. Of, pertaining to, or accompanying putrescence. 
1775 Sie E. Baray Obs, Wines Ancients 10 Stronger Wines 
are more apt to degenerate. .intoa vapid, ropy, and at length 
a pputres eeu state, 1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 862/1 
We find game, in a putrescent slate, eaten as a luxury. 
Jig. 876 Brackie Songs Relig. & Life 40 He saw God's 
features, in tbe dim putrescent light Of his own sick 
imaginings. j e 
Putrescible (pistresib'l), a. [f. L. putrise-dre 
to grow rotten + -IBLE. Cf. F. putresetble (14th c. 
in Godef.), and Purnrisie.) Liable to rot or 


become putrid; subject to putrefaction. 

1797 Pearson in Phil, Trans. LXXXVIII. 28 It does 
not appear to be putrescible, nor form a viscid solution with 
water, 1815 Mitrarp Time's Telese. (1825) 87 The white 
cabbage is the most putrescible. 1878 Tynoaut in x9¢A 
Century Mar. sos The substances after having been super- 
heated remain putrescible, though they do not putrefy. 

Hence Putrescibi-lity [cf F. putrescebilité 
(Littré)], the quality of Demag 

1800 Harcnett in PA. Trans. XC. 393, 1..suspect, that 
strong..muscular fibre..is not of easy putrescibility, 1881 
Tynoatt Floating Matter Air 101 The putrescibility of 
pemmeni- Mas exceeded by that of snipe, partridge, and 
plover, 

Putrescine (pistre'ssin). Physiol. Chem. 
Also erron. -in. [f. as prec.+-INE5,.] One of 
the ptomaines or cadaveric alkaloids : sce quots. 

1887 A. M. Baown Anim. Alkaloids 36 Putrescine 
C'H'™N?2.—Like the preceding ptomaines is obtained from 
the flesh of the mammifera and herring brines. It is a 
limpid, slightly oily liquid, the odour of which resembles 
that of 5; 1896 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 1. 588 Brieger 
«has isolated and named a number of these ptomaines, 
such as putrescine, cadaverine, neurine, &c. 1897 /did. If. 
788 Some [alkaloids] such as cadaverine, putrescine, and 
choline are but slightly poisonous. 1899 Cacney Yaksch's 
Clin, Diagn. v. (ed. 4) 188 These observers..establisbed the 
identity of Brieger’s putrescin with tetramethylendiamine. 

+ Pu‘trible, ¢. Obs. rare. {ad. late L. putri- 
bilis corruptible, f. putrére to rot: see -IBLE.] 
Liable to become putrid ; = PUTRESCIRLE, 

1620 Vennen Via Recta vi. 97 Olives..breed a putribleand 
ynwholsome nourishment. /drd, vii, 122 They.. fill the body 
with crude and putrible bumours. 

Putrid (pi#trid), @. (In 6-7 erron. putred.) 
[a. L. putrid-ns rotten, f. petrére to rot, f. puter 
rotten. Cf. F. petréde (14th c. in Godef.).] 

1, Of organic bodies or substances: In a state of 
decomposition ; rotten. 

3598 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. Proem. (1 599) 171 Quake 
guzzell dogs, that liue on putred slime, Skud from the lashes 
of my yerking rime. 1692 Bentrev Boyle Lect. iv. 133 


(He) made innumerable trials with the putrid Flesh of al 
sorts of Beasts and Fowls. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. 


PUTRID. 


Stones 83 Corat cleanses putrid sores. 1774 Gotnss. Vat. 
{Tist, (1776) 1. 234 Stagnant sea-water, like fresh, soon grows 
putrid, 3777 Prirsttey Afatt. § Spir. (1782) I. x. 130 Only 
vegetable xnd animal substances ever become proper! putrid 
and offensive. 1862 Burton Bs. Hunter 350 Glad to 
appease their hunger on putrid borse-flesh, 

2. PertainIng to, causing, proceeding from, 
accompanying, or infected with putrefaction; foul. 

r610 Heatey Vive's Comme. St, Ae Citie of God x. xi. 
77 Whole heauen (perforce) shall see thy putred hew. 1612 
i earros Poly-olb, xviii. 50 From her there yet 
unwholesome putrid air. ¢x7go Suexstoxe Elegies xviii. 
24 Avoid the putrid moisture of the mead. 1813 SHEeLiey 

. Maé wv, 87 Their bones Bleaching unburied in the putrid 
last, 1898 Al/dutt's Syst. Med. V. 351 Symptoms which 
Bre called typhoid or putrid, and which are indicative of 
septic infection of the whole body. 

b. Putrid fever, a name for typhus fever; pytho- 
genic fever; putrid sore throat, gangrenous pharyn- 
gitis; sometimes npplied to diphtheria. 

[axqra Lypc. Tivo Aferck. 295 And putrida is causyd 
gladly thus.) 16g: Frencn Distt. iii, 64 Spirit of Sale is 
ery good in Feavers putrid. 1771 Greati, Mag. XL. 471/2 
Mr. Poole, his wife, daughter and mother, who all died 
a few days ago of a putrid sore throat, 1774 PENNANT Yonr 
Scot, in 1772, 305 Putrid fever, the epidemic of the coasts, 
originating from unwholsome food. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 682 The diseases called the putrid fever, 
and putrid sore throat are but of late date. 

3. fig. (a2) Morally, socially, or politically cor- 
rupt; cesthetically nbominable. (4) Corrupting, 
noxious, noisome. 

[1602 Marston Astonio's Rev. 1. iv, Yon putred ulcer of 
my roiall_bloode.}) 1628 Fetruan Resolves t xti. Wks, 
(1677) 38 The sedulons Bee. working that to honey which 
the putri’d Spider would cunvert to son. Minton 
Etkon. xxvii, Teaching to his Son all those putrid and per. 
nicious documents, both of State and Religion. ote 
O'Coxor Dissert. Hist. Scot. 64 Quoting and ridiculing 
also, Some putrid Lines which he ascribes to Irish Bards, 
3893 Scotsman 28 June 6 In respect to electoral morality 
Pontefract is putri 

+4. OF soil (rendering L. putris in Vergil) ; 
Loose, crumbling, friable, mellow. Os. 

3635-56 CowLey Davideis w. 708 Here with sharp neighs 
the warlike Horses sound; And with proud prancings beat 
the putrid ground [Awtrenz guatit ungula camipum). 1697 
Davoren Virg. Georg. 11.281 Fat crumbling Earth Léuéris 
il is fitter for the Plaugh, Putrid and loose above, and 

lack below. 1780 A. Younc four /red, (Nat. Libr. ed.) 
161 A mellow, putrid, friable loam. 

Hence Pu'tridly adv., in a putrid manner; 
Pu'tridnees, putrid condition, rottenness. 

B89 J. M. Duncan Céin, Leet. Dis. Women x. (ed. 4) 60 
A paaly decomposing hit of decidua, or of placental tissue. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrot, Chym, 371 To begin to undergo 
A putridness. Faver Ace. £. fudia §& P. 68 An Infe- 
cundity in the Earth, and a Putridness in the Air. 1 3 
Daily Kecord §& Mail June 4 The excuse made..was that 
the stores had revealed a tendency to putridness. 

Putridity (pistriditi). Also 7-8 erron. 
putrodity. [fi as prec. +-1ry; ef. med... putradi- 
fas (€1150 in Thomas Zhesaur. Nov. Lat), ¥. 
puiridité (1794 in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1. The quality or condition of being putrid or 
rolten; rottenness ; loathsome decay. 

@1639 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. iii, 1. iv. (1651) 202 The 
whole malady proceeds from that inflammation, putredity, 
black smoky vaponrs. 177 G, Forstea Voy. round World 
I, 9z The degree of freshiness or of putridity. 1801 Afed. 
Frat. V. 145 A true typhus, with symptoms of putridity, 
3866 Bricut Sé., Reform 16 Oct. (1876) 380 General cor- 
ruption and putridity ore the destruction of most bodies 
which they affect. 1898 A2/5utt's Syst. Med. V.34 According 
to some bacteriologists putridity is mainly due to the influ. 
ence of micro-organisms. A 

b. fig. Moral ot metaphorical rottenness. 

x83 Souruey Leff. 31 Oct, (1856) LII, 408 Not against the 
Principle ofthe government...but against the stagnation and 
Putridity, 1873 ‘Ouroa' Pascarel 1. 8 We—whose whole 
year-long course is one Dance of Death over the putridity 
of our pleasures, 1877 J. D. Cuamarrs Div. Worship 183 
The emblem of purity and preservation from putridity. 

2. coner. Putrid matter. 

4790 Catu. M. Grauau Lett, Educ. 356 As we find the 
Deity bas made putridity agreeable and wholesome to 
several of the animals, he might have made it so to all. 1799 
J. Roaertson Agric. Perth 448 The smoke and putridities, 
which taint the air of large cities. 1859 Darwin wae Spec. 
vi. (1860) 197 The naked skin on the head of a vulture is 
considered as a direct adaptation for wallowing in putridity. 

Putrifaction, obs. form of PUTREFACTION. 

+ Putri-ficat, pa. pple. Obs. [ad.L.type *putri- 
Sicat-us, pa. pple. of *putrificdre : see next.) Putre- 
fied, become putrid. 

3471 Rurcey Com#. Alch, v1, xxx. in Ashm. Theat, Chern 
Brit, (1653) 368 The Bodys be Putryfycat. 

+ Putrification. 00s. [n. of action f. L. type 
*putrificdre, {. *putrifie-us, t. L. putri-s rotten: 
substituted for the actnal L. putrefaccre to make to 
rot: see PuTrery,] = PUTREFACTION. 

1548 R. Crowtey Confut. Shaxton D vijb, Seynge..that 
the putrification muste nedes he in a bodye, and that 
the poe be no bodyes. 1608 Witter Hexapla Exod. 
245 [he manna.-kept without any putrification vntill the 
sabbath. x61z T.‘Tavior Comm, Titus i. 16 (1619) 321 Like 
the graues full of putrification and rottennes. 5 

Pu'triform, a. rare. [f. L. putri-s rotten + 
-FORM.] Of putrid form or appearance. 

187z L. P. Meanrottu Teeth (1878) 72 It is also aubject to 
other changes which render it liable to putrefy with rapidity. 
This i: noticed in hilious, alhuminous and putriform saliva, 

You. VII. 


proceeds 


1657 


Putrify : see Purnery. 

Putrilage (pisrtrilédz). Also y evron. putre-. 
[ad. L. putrilago, -liginem rottenness, f. puter, 

utri-srotten: cf. cartilage. So inmod.F, (Littré),] 

atrid matier. 

1657 Tomuunson Revon's Disp. 485 Roots and herbs cocted 
lo putrelage. 1669 W. Sinrsox Uydrot, Caym:. 201 The 
other humours. .aro forthwith transmuted intoa slimy putri- 
lage. 1756 P. Browne Yasaica p, ccclxxvii, These a!) 
were for a long time considered as the mere Productions o! 
filth and putrilage. 1874 Ganson & Baztea Mai. Med, 
(1880) 257 ‘The septic fever produced artificially In dogs by 
the injection of putrilage into their veins, 

Putrilaginous (piitrile-dzinos), a. (Also 
7 érron. putre-.) [f. L, at i, (see prec.) 
+-0US8: perh. through F. putrilagineux (adth c 
in ve aa Of the nature or chazacter of putrilage. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidicmean’s Fr. C, Airerg. 33/1 First, the 
corrupted bone waxeth fattye, then blacke or put(rjilaginous, 
that ts, corroded. 1680 Vexnen Via Recta vii sug They 
Pears OLaLe the putrilaginous matter, 1669 W. Suarson 
tlydrol. Chyt. bale arama corrupt matter. 1853 
Fraser's Mag. VILL. 694 ‘The oil began to run apace 
from the putrilaginous mass. 

+ Pu'trilency. Obs. rare. (f. L. puter, putris 
rotlen +-ENCY, after a type *putrilentia: cf pest 
dentia pestilence, f. pest’s plague.] = PuTwiace. 

1657 Tontinson Aenou's Disp, 200 Softened stalks cocted 
toa Patek, 

tPutritude. Oés. Also 7 putre-. [nd. L. 
type *putratiido, f. puter, putri-s rotten : see -TUDE.] 
The quality or condition of being pntrid ; putridity, 

36x Woopait Surg Mate Wks. (16 3) 76 Coperas ., 
keepeth the flesh moist and from purine 1657 esas 
son Renow's Disp. 160 That they may be long conserved 
without putretude and marcour. 1688 R. HoLwe Armoury 
ttt. 446/1 Putrifaction is the resolution of a naturall Putri- 
tude to make it more excellent. 

tPutriture, Os. rare. [f. assumed ppl. 
stem putrit-of L. putrére + une; cf. F. pourrilure, 
OF, purreture, £.*pourrir: -L, putrire for putrére 
lo rot.) Rotting; rottenness; putrefaction. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. u. xliv. 100 tt [asphalt] is very 
excellent..to preserue dead bodies from .. putriture. 1579- 
80 Nortu Pintarch, Sylla (1898) 11. 313 Thechaunging of 
his flesh into this putriture wanne it straight againe. 

+ Putry, pury, a. Ods. rare~!, [Form and 
elymology uncertain. 

Putry, it correct, was app. ad. L. puter, -tris, -tre, rotten, 
decaying, putrid; wry, if correct, may have been ad, F, 
fourri rowen, decomposed.) 

Kotten, decomposed, formed by decomposition. 

3602 Marston Antonio's Rev. un. iii. (Wks. 1633) Nj b, 
Howfe not thou putry (ed. 1602 pury) mould, groane not 
yee graues | 

Putrye: see Purery Obs. 

Putt! (pot). focal, Also 6 putte, g put. 
(Variant of Burr 56.13: cf. also Por 54.15.) A 


small cart used on a farm, esp. for manure: = Burt | 


5613 Also attrib, Vlence Pu‘ttful. 

1508 Pilton Churchw, Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 56 Ita 
putteful of erth. .iij4. 1766 Witty in Compl, Farmer sv. 
Lurnep, 1 pulled them [turnips] before Christmas, and had 
fifteen putt toads. 1850 Frail. K. Agric. Soc. Xtn. 73 
A low single-horse cart like a large wheelbarrow, calle 
a three-wheel put, is common in the [Somerset] hills. 1888 
Exwortuy IV. Som, IW'ds., Putt,..a heavy, hroad-wheeled 
tipping cart, for manure. Thiyis the ' fine’ farm of what is 
known as a éx¢¢ or dung-dwif, I never heard a labourer 


say putt, 
utt 2 io) focal. Also 7 putte. [Variant 
of Burr sd.12; cf also Por sé. 5b,] A basket- 


trap for catching fish: cf. Purcuen. 

36x0 Guituin Heraldry ww. xi, (1611) 219 The skill of 
fishing..sometimes with nets, and sometimes with Ginnes, 
with puttes, Wheels, &c. at Hare De Fure Maris t. vi. 
in Hargrave Law Tracts (1787) 1. 3 They had.. granted 
these fishing-places,..at their severa’ naa Ne the names 
of rocks, weares, staches, boraches, putts. R. Hote 
Armoury nu, xvi, (Roxb.) 79/2. 1873 aa Putcnes). 1883 
Fisheries. Exchté. Catal. (ed. 4) 125 Putts..are used..for 
taking salmon, shrimps, and various kiods of fish. 

t Putt, Sc. var. Poor 56.1, Poutt, young bird. 

1600 Sc. Acts Fas. Vi (1814) 236 (Jam) Be ressone of the 
great slanchter of thair puttix and youngeanes, 

Putt, var. form of Put sé.4, 3, 4, v2 

Putt, obs. form, or variant, of Pur 5.1 and v.!; 
obs. form of Prt 56.1 . 

Puttargo, obs. variant of Borarco, a relish. 

ll Pattee (pri). Also putti, puttie, putty. 
[Ilindi pazfz band, bandage; ef. Skr. pafta strip of 
cloth, pas A long strip of cloth wound 
spirally round the Ieg from the ankle to the knee, 
worn as a protection and support ‘to the leg by 
sportsmen, soldiers, etc. ie gia in 

875 F. Drew Jumomroo & Kashmir Terrtt, x ggings 
a  ciiliek ie bandage about six inches wide and four 
yards long..,This, which is called ‘patiwa’, is a much. 
cherished article of dress, and without doubt is a very good 
thing for mountain work,] 1886 GrittemarDC raise Marchesa 
If. 193 The perspiring sportsman can pow .. recover his 
breath and shake the gravel out of his putties. 1894 Weston, 
Gas, 7 Apt. 2/3, | would infinitely prefer the ‘puttie’, or 
long, fight serge or flannel bandage wrapped tightly round 
the leg. x aily Mail 3 Dec. 4/6 To ad the legs [of 
the dog} rom the stroog needles of the thick g: he was 

rovided with putices. 1900 Times 24 Dec. (Yule), The 
uttee leggings are excellent for peace or war, on foot or on 
horseback, 


PUTTER. 


Hence Puctteed, puttied a., clothed in or wear- 
ing puttees, 

31900 Daily News 10 Apr. 3/4 One [soldier] with his puttied 

legs kicking aimlessly over the side, was singing. 

Putter (purtas), 5.1 {f Pury. + -erl] A 
person or thing that puts, in varions senses, 

1. A beast that pushes or botts with the head or 
homs: ef. Put v.!. 1, Obs. exc. dial, (portaz). 

2382 Wyeur Exod, xxi, 29 If an oxe be an homputter fro 
isterday und the thriddo day hens, 1388 /éid. 36 The o10 
was pottere, s8ag Jawixson, Pudfer...2. An animal that 
butes with the head or hors. | 

2. One who or that which puts (in current senses 

of the vb., /i#, and fg.); one who or that which 
places or sets; one who propoonds a question, 
ete. Also with extension, as putter fo death, fo 
Hight, etc. : see also 8. 
. © 1485 Cursor Al. 3744 (Trin,) Skilful ts iacoh his nome Pat 
is to say in rizt langage Putter out of heritaze. axsI5 
Dunaan Poems Ixxxv. 29 Haill,..puttar to flicht Of fendis in 
battalo! 258: Savinw Tacitus, Hist, 11 taxili. 160 Every man 
was a commaunder, and no man x putter In execution. 1587 
Gouna De Mornay xxxii. sog The putters of fesus 
and of his disciples to death. 1704 EES tou d.), 
The most wretched sort of people are dreamers upon 
events and putters of cases, 3821 Lane Elia, Machery End, 
The putter of the said question. 1847 L. Hunt Aten, Women 
& B., Lying (1876) 133 O love of truth {.. putter of security 
into the heart. 

+3. ‘Prob., the horn or erector of the cheffroun 
or head-dress’ ( Jamieson’s Dict. 1880). Obs. 

15916 fno. R. Wardr, eel 27 Item, ane cheffroun with ane 
putter with settis of perle siclik send to the quene in tngland. 

+4. An instrument for crimping ao ruff; also 
called Lag tlle suhag or poting-stick (see PoTE v.). 

1583 Stupnes Anat. Adus. uw. (1882) 36 This instrument 
aarp tee heated in the fire, the better to stiffen the ruffe... 
And ii as would know the name of this goodly toole, for- 
sooth the deuill hath giueo it to name a putter, or else x 
putting sticke. [r60a: seo Pootrr.) 

+ 5. See quot. and cf. Purrznuino. Obs. rare. 

@ 1670 Sraroinc Troud, Chas. f (1850) 1. 297 He had 
Rbont B00 men. -and six puttaris or schort peices of ordinans. 

8. Coal-mining. A man or boy employed in 
‘pulting’ or propelling the trams or barrows of 
coal from the workings; a haulier; orig. one who 
pushed the tram or barrow from behind; see Pur 
w.ly4. Also atirib., as putter-boy, lad, 

1708 J. C. Comfpl. Collier (1848) 36 liarrow-Men, or Coal- 
Putters..put or pull away the full Corves of Coals, 212 
J. Wovcson in PRaine ‘Mer. (1857) I. 97 This work was 
done hy putters and barrow-men, ai latter pulling before, 
and the former putting or thrusting belitnd, 1880 Dasly 
News 17 Sept. 6/3 Two putter lads were found jammed 
against some broken tubs. 1893 Labour Commission Gloss, 
sv., The tram containing the coal is sometimes pushed hy 
the boy, and sometimes pulled by a pony, hence the terms 
hand-putters and pony-puiters, 

+7. See quot. Obs. [Perh. a different word.] 

1807 Sia R. Witson in Life (1862) IL. viii. 374 The road.. 
being made of putters or young trees, 

8. With adverbs, forming compoand agent-nouns 

corresponding to adverbial combinations of Prt v.t 
(branch V.): 2s putier away, back, down, forth, 
Jorward, in, togeiher ; putter off, + (a) one who 
shoots off or discharges a missile (ods.) ; (4) one 
who passes off something frandalently (? 04s.) ; (c) 
one who defers or postpones; putter on, + (a) 
one who urges on, an instigator, inciter ; (4) one 
who puts something on, or affixes it to, something 
else, esf. a wotkman employed In doing this in 
various manufactures, ete.; putter out, (a) one 
who extinguishes; (6) one who deposits or lends 
money at interest; (c) one who puts an animal ont 
to graze or feed; (d) see qnot. 1865; putter up, 
(a) one who pnts something up, in various senses 
(sce Put v1 53); (4) sfec. one who prearranges a 
rohbery or other criminal proceeding (s/ang). 

1552 Huvoet, *Putter awaye, ¢rpu/sor, * Putter backe, re- 
pulsor, 1701 Sraunore St. Ang. Aedit, (1720) ix. a2 Come, 
thou “patter down of the proud and teacher of the Meek. 1869 
Tuottore He was right xxxv, A republican, a putter-down of 
the Church, a hater of the Throne. 1824 Examiner 724/2 
The fabricators and *putters-forth of such ‘Narratives’, 1886 
Eng. Hist. Rev. 1. 746 William Squire, the putter-forth of 
the ‘Squire Papers 4, was before their issue concerned in two 
hoaxes, 1632 irene Novella v.i, The Chambermayde, a 
kind of “putter-forwards, Sir, to the busioesse. 1881 /usir, 
Census Cirrks (1835) 97 Bolt Making:..°Putter-in. 161g 
Cuaruan Odyss. xvitt. 379 Troy traines vpapproucd sonnes 
In deeds of armes : brawe *patters off of shaftes. a 1700 8. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, Queerecolefencer,a Receiver and patter 
off [of] false Money. 1803 in Spirit Pub. Frnis. VI. se 
sote, Fabius is the patron saint of delayers and putters-off. 
1611 Suaks, Wint. 7.1. i 14x You are abus'd, and hy some 
*putter oa, That will be damn’d fort. 1613 — Are. Vii, 
1, it 24 My good Lord Cardinall, they vent reprocbes Mast 
bitterly on as putter on Of these exactions, rO6q A. 
MMeKayv fest. Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 254 He was a putter-on 
in a printwork. a 1586 Sioney Arvadia (1622) 470 O know 
him, and become not the Fy out of the worlds light, 
1610 SHAKS. Tem. ut iit, 43 Men Whose beads stood int 
brests? which now we finde Each putter out of fine for one, 
will bring vs warrant of. [Cf. qoot. s.v. Pur e, 
425] 1639 ec. Dedham, Masz. (1892) III. 65 After the 
sayd owner or putter out of ye same Swyne shal] hate 
kooweledge therof. 1795 Jj. Aimm Manchester 239 A 
number of hands are employed by the putters-out 
on account of the merchants in Manchester. SS 


PUTTER. 


Tridale 1. 125, 1 succeeded in obtaining a situation as 
utteront to fim in Manchester, 4ééd. note, Putterout 
is a term applied to the person who gives out the work to 
handtoom weavers, 1767 Misc. in Ann. Keg. 220/1 Many 
a “putter together of long and short verse in Latin, 1881 
Instr. Census Clerks 45 Scissors Putter Together. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, *Putter up, the projector or 
Janner of a put-up affair, as a servant in a gentleman's 
Family, who proposes to a gang of housebreakers the robbery | 
of his master’s house. 1859 SALA Tw. round Clock (1861) 
137 The chief swineherd and I were friends. He was my 
‘Dutter-up’ at skittles, 1881 /nst7. Census Clerks (2885) 7$ 
osiery Mannfacture:.. Putter-up. /d#d. 76 Boot ani 
Shoe "Xtaking :..Putterup. Téid, 88 China, Porcelain, 
Manufacture:..Putter-up. 1891 Pall AZall G. 15 Sept. 2/3 
[The bull) is..a beast of burden, or a putter-up of flesh for 
the henefit of the Madrid butchers. e 
Putter (po'tar; in sense 1 also pu'taz), sd.4 
[£ Por, port v.2 + -ER1.] 
1, One who ‘puts’ or throws a heavy stone or 
other weight: see Pur v.1 2, v.22, Chiefly Se. 
3820 Hoc Went, Even. T. 1, 265 ‘Thon’s naething ol a 
putter’, said Meg,..¢ ‘an thou saw my hilly Rwob put, he 
wad send it till here’. 1884 H. C. Bonner in Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 303/1 The champion..putter of the ponderous 
weight, 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. V. 915 Sprint-runners, 
putters of weights, wrestlers and the like. 
2. Golf. a. A club used in ‘ pulting’: cf Pur 
v.23. Driving putter: sec quot. 1881 and Driv- 


no vbl, sb. 3d. 
1743 Matuirson Goffin Poems on Golf (1867) 59 Let each 

peat sonl Drink to the putter, the halls, and the hole. 1805 
Forsyvts Seanties Scotl, 1. 84 The putter is used where 
n short stroke is intended. 1833 G. F. Carnecie Golfiana 
in R, Clark Golf (1875) 151, £ see Monnt-Melville stand 
Erect, his driving putter in his hand. 1857 Chanibers's 
Inforin, People 6593/2 The putter..is a short-shafted, stiff 
club, with a large, flattish head, and square face; it is used 
when the ball arrives within close proximity to the hole, 
1877 Mar. M. Grant Suv-Maid ix, The ‘putter’ has _ex- 
pelled the mallet. 188r Forcan Goifer’s J/andbk. 11 The 
two varieties of Putters are used for very different purposes. 
They are the most ‘upright ’ fellows in the set... The ‘Green 
Putter ’..is employed on the putting-green...One function 
of the Driving-Putter..is to force a ball out of long grass... 
The Driving-Putter is fast falling into disuse, 

b. A player who ‘puts’ (well or ill). 

1887 Chambers’s Inform. People Soa/s To be a good 
putter, is what all golfers aim at, and comparatively few 
ever attain, 1895 W. T. Linsxitt Gol/(ed. 3) 21 A player 
who is a really good putter is often more than a match for 
the longest driver. F 

Putter (pz'taz), v.! Ods. exe. dial. [An ono- 
matopeeic word, akin to fatter and mutter, Cf. 
the parallel Sw. Azéfra to mutler.] ixfr. To 
mutter; to grumble. 

1611 Cotcr, Srimdoter, to mumble, putter, mutter, 
grumble, or babble vnto himselfe. ¢ 1903 J. H.in Eng. Dial. 
Dict. (Norf.) s. v. Puter, She putters all day long. 

Putter, v.2 dial. and U.S. var. of Potrerz. : 
cf.Pupper. Hence Pu'tterer, Pu'ttering vb/.s), 
and ppl. a., Purtteringly adv. (all U.S.). 

1882 Century XXV. 202 The aged grandfather of this 
group was usually absent after wood, or else puttering near 
the fire-place, 31887 Harfer's Mag. Aug. 47 So wander- 
ingly, putteringly benevolent are some of his fetter 1894 
Mas, Atnen in Chicago Advance 27 Dec. 448/3 If you two 
girls would stop your everlasting puttering over paint and 
embroidery, and do something. 1895 Saran M. H. Gaap- 
ner Quaker Idyls v, 85 He was a hard-workin’ kind of a 
putterer, 1897 Kirunc Captains Courageous iii.82 But it's 
a pntterin’ job all the same. 

+ Puwtterling. Obs. rare—. [f. Porver sb.1+ 
-Ling l.] See quot.; ? = Purrer sd. 5, or a 
smaller form of it. 

1670 Spacoine T'voud, Chas. I (1850) U1. 353 They war 
weill fneneschit.. With pistollis, puterlinges ead vtievarmen 
|| Putti, pl. of Purro. ttle, Puttied: sce 
Porrer, Purty sd. and v, Puttier: see Pury v. 
yy Puttine. Obs. rare—'. [ad. It. puttin-o 
little boy, dim. of Zzetto hoy.]_ = Purto, 

1612 Peacnam Graphice 117 Captive Fame is drawn as a 
Lady in a long black Robe painted with Pudzines, or Tittle 
Images with black wings, a iste in her hand. 

Putting (putig), vd/. sd. Also 1 putung, 4 
pottyng. [f. OE, *putian, Purv.l+-inel] The 
action of the verb Pur, in various senses. 

1. Pushing, shoving, thrusting. Ods. exc. dial. 

¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8891 And left per 
pottyng many on, 3it stirede bey nought be Teste ston. 
@ 1346 Hampote Prater xii. 5,1 sett noght by paire stirynge 
na mare bana Seaunte dos at be puttynge of a waik man. 
14... Glouc.'s Chron. (Rolls) 4313 Per was puitinge & 
ssouinge [AZS, 8. puttynge & schowynge] & stroc mony on, 
¢ 1440 Promp, Paro, 418/1 Puttynge, or schowynge, pulsus. 

+b. fig. Instigation, incitement ; urging, drivin . 

¢1050 Rule of Chrodegang (E. E. T. S.)99 Hation bet bur! 
deofles pntunge wes an beled, & Infian bat purh Godes 
godnysse gesceapon wees, @1340 Hampore Psalter xxxv, 
12 Pe hand of pe synful, pat is, be puttynge of be fende, 
eure ah en till ie By H. oi Wks. R. Greene 

am 2 He thought al ictions to be puttin f hi 
God from slethfulnes, 6 i en 
+c. Paling out, expulsion, emission. Ods, 
_ _3998 Tarvisa Barth, De J’, R. vi. xxix. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
pactent tranaileb..muche in drawing and putting of Sal 

2. Sprouling, germination. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 20 The 
growth of the Tree, conering of wounds, putting of hnds. 
bid, 29 The first shew of putting is no sure signe of growth. 

3. Coal-mining. The pushing or propelling of 
the trams or barrows of coal: see Put z.1 4, 


1658 


1867 W. W. Suyti Coal ¢ Coal-mining 150 The more the 
actual present workings are hampered by lowness and want 
of room, the higher will be the expenses of putting, &e 
1894 Times 11 Oct. 4/6 From putting, the fad, now recognized 
as a full-grown and properly-trained miner, passes to hewing. 

4, Naut. The ‘action of setting out or taking 


one’s course (to sea, into harbour, etc.), 

1s90 Nasns Pasguil’s Afol. 1, Wks, (Grosart) 1. 247 
This is enen at the first putting into harbour, to cast away 
the Shyp. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. iii. 328 The day of their 
Paes tosea, | 2 

5. Placing, laying, setting, etc. : see Pur v.1 10, 13. 

1440 Promp. Parv, ae 1 Pottynge, or leyynge, Sosicto, 
collocacio, 1665 Sin T, Herarer 7rav. (1677) 39 At_his 
fe cope el eee into the Sea the Captain of our Ship 

onoured his Funeral with the rending clamour of four 
Culverins. 1707 Moatimza Ausd. (1721) If. 338 The time 
of putting of your “ae into your Cyder. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women, & B. 1. vi. 109 We... were earnest only in the 
putting of cakes. 4 

6. In various general and figurative senses: see 
Putz.) roi, 12, 12, 15-28. 

148. Warotnestey Chron. (Camden) 1.87 With the image 
of his parings todeath. 1613 Sir ‘I’. Lake in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 149 At their first puttiog into 
the world, 1884 tr. Lotze’s Metaph, 32 It is by this act of 
putting that there is constituted the very intelligible though 
not further analysahle idea of an objectivity which can be 
ascribed only to that which is, not to nothing. 

+7. Cards, In the game of ‘put’ or ‘putt’: see 
Pur v.i 22e. Obs. 

1680 Cotron Compt Gamester (ed. 2} xv. 93 Sometimes 
they play without putting, and then the winner is he that 
wins most tricks, /éid., He that once hath the confidence 
‘opie bad Cards cannot recall his putting. 

. The exercise of throwing a heavy stone or 


weight from the shoulder: see Pur viz, In Se. 
(po'tin). : 

¢1300 Havelok 1042 Hauelok stod, and tokede per-til; And 
of pnttingge he was ful wil, /did. 2324 Wrastling with 
laddes, putting of ston. ¢ 1440 [see Pur vt 2b]. 1871 L. 
Sterukn P/aygr. Eur, (1894) li. 47 There is wrestling and 
putting of weights and dancing on holidays. 

9. With adverbs, expressing the action of the 
adverbial combinations s.v. Put v1 V.: as petting 
away, back, by, dow, forth, in) hh on, out, to, 
together,up(in varioussenses general and technical ; 
see under the verb). 

1382 Wyeup 1 Pet. tii. 21 The *pnttinge awey of flesch of 
filthis. 1659 Lp. Lamacer in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 
473 It is not a putting it away but taking it in. 1892 
Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 580 Tired and heated with final 
pockuiss and puttings away. 1530 Parser. 259/2 *Puttyng 

acke, repulce. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. K. 1 ii. (1495) 
28 A myrronr of enerlastyng durynge without ony *puttyng 
betwene. 1580 Hottyaanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Interpose- 
meni, a putting or setting betwene. 1601 Snaks, Fue. (Ge 
1. ii, 231 At euery “putting by, mine honest. Neighbors 
showted, 1930 Tinvace Pract. Prel, Expos.§ Notes (Parker 
Soc.) 11. 334 Concerning the Cardinal's *putting down, I 
consider many things. 1§98 Suaxs. Aler7y Wii. 30 We 
Exhibit n Bill in the Parliament for the putting downe of 
men. 1498 Yrevisa's Barth. De P. R. xv. xev. 841 The 
serpent crepyth wyth preuy *puttynges forthe of scales. 
1589 Aets Privy Counce, (1898) XVII. 353 His putting-furth 
of their Society without anie just canse should be noe preju- 
dice unto him. 1847 Bususece Chr. Nurt. u it, (1861) 262 
Their every putting forth has a lying character. 15: 
Munsuev San, Gram. 78 With a certaine disdaine a0 
*putting-from with the hand. 1483 Rol/s of Partt. V1. 
249/1 After the retourne or *puttyng in of any suche Offices, 
41874 tr. Marlorat'’s Apocatipfs 18 This putting in of the 
Sunday in sted of the Sabbat day. 1668-9 Perys Diary 
19 Feb,, I did propose to him my putting in to serve in 
Parliament, 1867 Ruskin Time & Tide ix. § 44 (1904) 
53, 1 write you my letter straightforward, and let you see 
all my scratchings ont and puttings in. x Hottvaanp 
Treas. Fr, Tong, Delay, a delay, a “putting off. ¢ 1680 
W. Mountacu in Buccleuch ASS, (Hist. MSS, Comm.) I. 
332 The perce off of the motion. 1 in Spirit Pud. 
Fruls, VII, 229 Wilt thou never yet have done With 
puttings-off eternal? 1842 Mannine Serm., Obedience 
(1848) I. 136 What a putting off of this lower life shall there 
heat that day! 1603 Saks. Meas. for M, 1. ii. 120 Lord 
Angelo..awakens mee With this vnwonted *putting on. 
1663 Burren Hud. ut. pt Honour is, like a Widow, won 
With brisk Attempt and putting on, 1860 Trencn Ser7. 
Westm, Abd.i.7 A putting on of the armour of light. ¢ 1440 
Alphabet of Tales 288 A[=on] payn of *puttyng onte of 
bothe hiseen. 1613-391. Jonesin Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(2742) 1. 72 The putting out of the Landing-place of the 
Stairs farther than the Range of the Rooms. 1630 Haru 
Mancn, in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 1. 271 The 
putting ont of apprentices. ¢ 1450 Godstow Reg. 197 He 
strengthed hyt with be “puttynge to of bys seele. 1579 
J. Loup in Strype Feel. Mem, (1721) 1. li. 388 At the first 
putting to of the fire. 1856 ‘Stonrnence’ Brit. Kurad 
Sports 545/2 Putting-to is managed very differently, accord- 
ing to whether the horse is going in shafts or with a pole. 
1890 *R, Botorewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 187 The volun- 
teers who had assisted at the ticklish business of putting to. 
1626 Bacon 5y/va § 821 In the first "putting up it cooleth 
in little portions, 1641 Mitton Animadvers, it, 18 The 
putting up of our Praiers, 1834 M’Cuttocn Diet. Conn. 
1082 Employed ..in embroidering, mending, bleaching, dye- 
ing,.. putting-up, &c. 

10. attrib, and Comé.: putting-road, a road 
along which coal is ‘put’ (see sense 3) in a mine; 
also putting-stick, = Purrer 54.1 4, poting-stick 
(see Pots z.). 

1887 P. M'Nett Blawearte 21 [The pit] has been stopped 
for some years, not because the ‘*putting roads’ had become 
too far, or too heavy for the putters;. .but because the seam 


had become utterly flooded with b *Putting sti 
ped comenE “A ed with water. 1583 * Putting sticke 


PUTTOCK. 


Putting (pe'tin), vd 53.2 [f. Por, Purr v2] 

1. Golf. The action of striking the ball with the 
putter in order to get it into the hole. 

1805 Forsytu Beauties Scott. 1.84 The art..ofso propor- 
tioning the force and direction of the stroke, or putting as 
it is called, that the ball may with few strokes be driven into 
the hole. 1857 Chaméers's Inform. People 695/1 It is only 
by careful judgment that nicety in putting is arrived at. 
reo Eng. Iltustr, Mag. X. 58 All golf..is divided into 
three parts—driving, iron play, and putting. 

b. Comb. Putting cleek, a cleek used in 
putting ; putting-green, the part of the ground, 
usually kept smooth and clear of obstacles, around 
each putting-hole, where the ball is ‘putted’; 
putting-iron, an iron putter (PurTErR 56.2 2 a: 

188 Forcan Golfér’s Handbk. 13 The '*Putting Cleek’ 
..is employed on the putting-gréen, but isa very treacherous 
weapon. 1905 Vaaoon Conp/. Golfer 146 Whether it isa 
plain gun-metal instrument, crooked-necked affair, a putting 
cleek, an ordinary aluminium, [or] a wooden putter. 184r 
Links 0? Innerleven iii. in Poems on Golf (1867) 61 Yet oft 
niet the *putting-green He'll rest to gaze upon the scene 

at lies round Innerleven. 1857 Chamtbers’s Inform. People 
69s/1 Your ball..lies on the sward, or ‘pntting-green’, 
within a dozen yards from the hole. 190 Westm, Gaz, 
3 Nov. 3/1 Finding nothing to reward them in that, they 
{jackdaws) left it, to visit the *putting-hole of theclock-golf. 
1887 Chambers's Inform. People 6953/1 Should you he 
advised to substitute a *putting-iron for the dond-fide tool, 
shun the advice, and stick to the putter. 


2. = prec. 8, which in Sc. is (pz'tin). 


Putting (pwtin), g//.a. [f. Pur 2.1 +-1ne 2.) 
That puts: see the verb. Usually with adverbs, as 
+ putting-forth, putting oneself forward, self- 
assertive, presumptuons (04s.); putting-on, em- 
ployed in placing something on something else (in 
manufactures, etc.). 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatriée 28 Whatsoever_ we are we 
doe not vaunt: nor davyredy [ispr. datveriav], as many 
putting-forth fellowes use to doe. 1642 Rocrrs Waauan 
128 What is so selfe putting forth, as an handmaid affecting 
the place of her mistresse? 1839 Guide to Trade, Printer 
40 Putting-on Boys. “ F 

Putting-stone (pu'tin-, Sc. po'tinistom). [f. 
Purrine vd/, 56.18.] A heavy stone used in the 
athletic exercise of putting. 

17.. Pore (J.), In some parts of Scotland, stones. .are laid 
at the gates of great honses, which they call putting stones, 
for trials of strength, 77 Pennant Tour Scot. 1 1769, 
214 Antient sports of the Highlanders. .retained are, throw- 
ing the putting-stone, or stone of strength (Clock neart), as 
they call it, which occasions an emnlation who can throw 
a weighty one the farthest, 1863 W. C, Batowm A/7, 
Hunting 221 Played quoits..and got through the time with 
the putting-stone, é 

+Puttish (pif), « Obs. [f. Pur sb.4+ 
-13H1,] Of the character of a ‘put’: see Put sd.4 

1738 Gentl, Mag. VU. 157/2 The rural squire, that puttish 
spark, Shines signal by the barber’s mark, 

|| Putto (petto). Usually ia p!. putti (pettz), 
also 7 puti. [It. prtto, Pr putti, boy, lad, stripling, 
ad. L, putis boy, child.J In f/., Representations 
of children, nude or in swaddling bands, used in 
art, esp. in Italy in the r5th-r7th c. 

1 ‘yetyN Diary 17 Nov., That stupendous canopy of 
Corinthian brasse [in St. Peter’s]; it consists of 4 wreath’d 
colnmns..incircl’d with vines, on which hang little puti, 
birds and bees, 31649 — /did. 7 Sept., The staire-case and 
the ornaments of Putti about it. 1894 B, Beaznson in 
Nation (N. V.) 30 Aug. 157/2 It was his passion. .for the 
expression of the joyful feeling that led Correggio to seize 
every chance to paint putti, , 

Puttock! (pztek). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 
puttok(e, potok, 5-7 puttocke, 9 dial. puttick, 
paddock. [Found early in the 15th c. Origin 
uncertain; the ending scems to be the dim. -ock, 
OE, -oc, -uc, a3 in bullock, hillock. 

The stem has been conjectured to be the *futi- of OE. 
pyttel, PrrteL, » name applied to the same birds, of which 
the ulterior etymology is obscure. Some have suggested 
derivation from L. 4eo buzzard, or a kind of hawk, which 
might have given an OF. *Sfta, and perh. a dim, *4yttoc.] 

A bird of prey; usually applied to the Kite or 
Glede (Afilous ictinus or regalis); sometimes to 


the Common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris). 

Also, according to Swainson (Prez, Names Brit, Birds), 
sometimes incorrectly applied to the Marsh Harrier or Moor 
Buzzard, Circus zruginorus, 4 

2e1400 Lvpc. A2s0p's Fab, fii, 8: The honnd.. Witnesse 
tweyne bronght in jugement, The wolf and the pnttok. 
¢1400 Plowman's Tale 1338 Gledes and bosardes weren hem 
by; Whyt molles and puttockes token hir place. ¢ 1440 

esta Rom, li. 370 (Ad . MS.) The puttok come flyeng, 
pnd houyd ouer the henne and hire briddes. ¢147§ Pict. 
Voc. in Wr. Wicker 762/5 Hie mifous,apotok. 1496 Dives 
& Paxp. (W. de W.) 1, xlvi. 87/2 Yf the kyte or the puttoke 
flee ouer the waye afore them. 1575 GascoiGuE To D. Dine, 
A puttocke set on pearch Fast by a falcons side Will quickly 
shewitselfeakight. 1668 Cuaatetou Onomast. 65 Accipiter 
Milous regatis .. the long-winged Kite, or Puttock. 1678 
Rav Willughby’s Ornith.u, viit, §2 Ol the common Buzzard 
or Puttock, called in Latine Buteo, 1817 J. Maver Sports- 
man's Direct. (ed. 2) 184 The Grey Bob-tailed Buzzard or 
Puttock. 1827 Crane Sheph, Cal. 87 A shrilly noise of 
pnddocks’ feeble wail, 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 The kite, 
or glead, or puttock, is almost extinct. 
+b. fg. Applied opprobriously to a person, as 
having some attribute of the kite (e. g. ignobleness, 
greed): cf. Hawk 34.1 3; esp. (from the kite’s 


preying on chickens) a catchpole. Obs. 


PUTTOCK. 


s60g Tryatl Chev. 1. i. in Bullen O. Pd, (1884) I. 390 
Peter, dost see this sword ?.. Whorson puttock, no garbage 
serve you but this? have at you. 1611 Dexxes Rear. Girle 
ut. bil, Adam, Who comes yonder? S. Dany. They looke 
like puttocks, these should be they, 1631 Charmay Cazar 
a Pom, 1. i Plays 1873 IJ. 128 And such a flocke of 

Puttocks follow Casar, 1867 Suvrn Sailor's Word-bh., 
Puttock, a cormorant, a greedy fellow. : 

c. Comb., as puitock-grey, -hued, -like adjs. 

1447 Crt.-Rolt Gt. Waltham Manor, Essex 6 July, 
Unus equus suttohhewed provenit de eatranea infra istu 
dominium. 1620 Metron tes af The clawes of the 
Puttock-like Catch-poles. 1685 Lo: Gas. No. 2093/4 
Stolen.., a large strong grey Gelding,..a kind of Puttock 
grey, low in flesh. 1740 /éid. No, 5854/3 Stolen,..a Puttock 
coloured Horse. an 

+ Puttock2, Maus. Obs. (Gngia obscure : see 
below.] The original name of the small or short 
shrouds connecting the lowcr shrouds with the top; 
also, where there is u top-gallant mast, the similar 
set connecting the topmast shrouds with the top- 
gallant top. After 1700 usually called puttock 
shrouds, and now fuétlock-shrouds, from an erto- 
neous confusion of the word with Furrocx in the 
latter half of the 18th c. 

a16a5 Nomenci, Navalis (Har\. MS, 2301) 100 /’uttocks, 
are the small Shrowdes which goo from the Shrowdes of the 
Main, Fore and Missen masts and also to the Topmast 
shrowdes, if the Topmast have a topp gallant topp, the use 
whereof is to goo of the shrowdes into the Topp, for when 
the shrowdes come seare alae to the mast they falt in so 
much that otherwise they could not gett into the Topp from 
them. The Puttocks goo. .above toa pits of Iron or toa 
Deadman-eie to which the Lanniers of the Topmast [MS. 
Foremast] Shrowdes doc come. 126a7 Cart. Sari Sea- 
man's Gram. y. 19 The top-Masts shrouds..are fastened 
with Lanniers and dead mens eyes to the Puttocks or 
plats of iron belonging to them, aloft ouer the head of 
the Mast. /ééd. 20 [as in Momenct. Nav.). ¢ 1635 Carr. 
N. Boreces Dial, Sea Services [as in Nonencl, Nav.) 
2658 in Puittirs. 1 J. Haaais Lex. Techn. 1, Put- 
tocks or Pattock Shrowds las ia Nomencl. Nav.) 1711 W. 
Sutusrrano SAipduild. Assist. 113 The Puttock Shrowds 
hinding the main Shrowds and Top-mast Shrowds together. 
3748 Anson's Voy, 1. viii. 81 One of the..dead-eyes was 
broke, as was alsoa main-shroud and puttock-shroud. [1769 
Fatconaa Mar. Dict. s. v. Shrouds, The topmast-shrouds 
are extended from the topmast-heads to the edges of the 
tops... The lower deadeye .. is fitted with an iron band, 
called the foothook-plate, which passes through a hole in 
the edge of the top and communicates with a rope called 
the foothook-shroud, whose lower end is attached to the 
shrouds of the lower mast.] 1815 Buansy Faéconer's Dict, 
A, Puttock or Foot-hook Plates..are narrow plates of iron 
attached to the dead-cyes of the topmast shrouds. 1867 
Smyru Satlor’s Word-bk., Puttockshrouds, synonymous 
with /wttock; a word in use, but not warranted. 
fe 175t Smouerr Per. Pic, laxiii, Expressing his hope 
that..he shoutd be able to surmount the puttock-shronds of 
despair, and get aloft to the cross-trees of God's good favour. 


(Note, The form puttock was regularly used down to 1750 at 
least; but after that date it appears to have been, from 
similarity of sound, confused with Futtocx, the name of 
the middle timbers of the ship's frame, with which the 
Suttocks had no manner of connexion. Hence in Faleoner's 
Marine Dict. 1769, and app. in all later works, puttock is 
replaced by /utfock; in the combinations given in Futtock 
2, med ole, hoop, plate, rigging, shroud, staf, stave 
belong to this erroneous substitution of /uttock for puttoch. 
As futtock was perh. orig. /oot-hook, it has been suggested 
that puttock was = pothook (of which a form pottock occurs 
in 1707): but nothing in the sense appears to confirm this 
suggestion, Some allusive use of Putrocx! has atso been 
conjectured, More probable is a connexion with Du. 
putting, applied in 1673 to the chains of the main shrouds, 
while mars-puiting in 1702 renders F. gamdes de Aune, the 
puttock-shrouds, CL EFris. patting (pl. -t, en), Ger. putting 
Or pillting (-s, -en), Da. pytiing (er), Sw. putting, the iron 
links or chains hy which the shrouds of the masts are secured 
tothe ship's sides, the chains of the dead-eye; Ger. see i 
taue, Da. pytting vanter, Sw. piltingsvant = ‘puttock- 
shrouds’, Butthe source of putting or piltting is unknown] 

Puttock3 (pz‘tak). Chiefly north. dial. Now 
Obs. or rare. [Derivation unascettained.] A 
make-weight ; chiefly in comb. puttock-candle. 

1674 Rav WV. C. IV (3692) 56 A Puttock-Candie: the 
Jeast in the Pound, put in to make weight. 1787 Gaose 
Province. Gloss, Puttock-candte. 1876 Roarnson Whitby 
Gloss. Puttocks, fuses, or Mak-weights, small portions.. 

t into the scale to make up the required weight. 1887 

anise & Suaw Kentish Gloss., Puttock-candle, the smallest 
candle in a pound, put in to make the weight. hol 

| Puttoo ee East Indies. [a. Hindi 
(Panjab and allied langs.) paffi, a. Old Kashmiri 
Pa{u, allied to Skr. pata woven stuff, fede 
fabric made of the coarse refuse hair of the h- 
mere goat. Also attri. 

1857 Kerr Younc Diary, Siege of Dethi (1902) 110 
A puttoo coat and equally warm continuations, as Seymour 
calls them, 2858 Siumonns Dict. Trade, Puttoo, a coarse 
Bay tric a of oe refuse ool long eee 
shawl goat, Capra changra. aily’s Mag. Oct. 263/2 
A coat (Norfolk jacket style) mt loose knickerbockers of 
Puttoo. 

Putty (pr'ti), 54. Also 7 puttey, -ie, -ee, 
8-9 Sc. potty. [a. F. pote (1th c.ln Hatz.-Darm.), 
used in senses 1, 5 2, h, below; orig. a potfal, or 
the contents of a pot, f. fof Por 4.1] ' 

1. A powder of calcined tin (amorphous stannic 
oxide), or of calcined tin and lead, used for polishing 
glass or metals; distinctively called jewellers’ putty, 


also putty of tin, putty powder. (So F, potée.) 
Hk nee on hse ober th ae common putty, 


1659 


that is sold and used so much In sh: instead of being, as 
it is pretended and ought to be, only the calx of tin, is hy 
the artificers that make It, to save the charge of tin, made... 
but of half tin and half lead, if not far more lead than tin. 
1670 Fuamstzep in Rigaud Corr. Sei. few (1841) 11. 93 
1 intend to Eo with ordinary aand fine dressed, and ech 
first with chalk, after with putty. 2763 W. Lewts Comm, 
Phil. Teka, 38 Fioe powder, called putt P by 
calcining a mixture of lead and tin, 18 az Dict. Arts 
31341 When [tin is] heated to redness, with free access of air, 
it absorbs oxygen with rapidity, and changes first Into a 
pulverulent gray protoxide, and by longer ignition, into 
a yellow-whita powder, called putty of tin. 

2. A fine mortar or cement made of lime and 
water without sand; distinctively called plasterers’ 
puity or ‘fine stuff’, 

1633 Geraso Somerse? (1900) 131 With them putte was 
soft dyett, which name wee still conserve in a wett and 
auld morter for cementing stones together hy Masons 
called Puttey. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 138 To 


| mingle water and lime, and not to temper it too thicke, hut 


to make it thinne like unto puttie. 1759 CoLeasooxs in 
PML Trans. LI. 47 What the hricklayers call fine stuff, or 
putty. Vote, Puttytslimeslacked,and, while warm, dissotved 
In water, and strained through a sieve. 18a J. Nicnoisox 
Operat, Mechanic 61a A thin and smooth coat spread over 
it, consisting of lime only, or, as the workmen cal it, putty, 
or set. 3882 Younc £v. Van lis Own Mechanie § 1201 
The mortar used for the white lines [in pointing) is what is 
technically called ‘putty ', that is to say, plasterer's putty, 
and not glazier's putty. 

3. A cement composed of poet whiting 
made into a stiff paste with raw linseed oil or occa- 
stonally other ingredients, used In fixing panes of 
glass, and for making up inegnalities in woodwork, 
etc. before painting ; dislinctively, géaziers’ putty. 

1706 Puitutprs (ed. 6), Putty,..also a kind of Composition 


that Painters make use of to stop up Holes in Wood, &c. | 


1737-41 Cuamacas Cyc/., Putty, in its popular sense, denotés 
a cinericious kind of paste, compounded of whiting and 
linseed-oil beaten together to the consistence of a tough 
dough. x85 J. Ssitu Panorama Se. & Art 1. as8 The 
nails are driven in a little below the surface of these Paards, 
and the cavity is filled with glazier’s putty. /did. aa1 A 
mixture of oil-putty. 1875 Kuicar /ict. Afeck. s. v., Some 
trades employ glue-putty, in which hot melted glue is sub- 
stituted for the oil 


+4. Aled. Lead-plaster, diachylon. Oés. rare~'. 


1828 Lancet 28 June 388/1 Plaster, or putty, is acomposi- | 


tion of oil and oxide of lead. .it is sometimes called écad 
plaster. , 

5. In various transferred senses, 

(a. and b. are senses of F. fotée ; they are given in Ogdvie’s 
émnperial Dict. 1882, but have not been found in English vr 
Scottish use.) é ; 

ta. fottery. Glaze or glazing-slip for earthen- 
ware. +b. Foundry. The ‘loam’ of which moulds 
ure made; a mixtare of clay, horse-dung, and sand. 

@. (slang or collog.) Sticky mud at the bottom of 
a body of water. 

1890 P, H. Ewenson Wrid Life 60 My punt..may stick in 
the putty. s90z Work, Men's Coll, rai, VU. 367 The tide 
was running down..and the quant had to be used a good 
deal, the yacht sticking ‘on the putty' more than once. 

d, As the name of a colour, esp. in dress- 
materials: A light shade of yellowish grey; in 
full putty-colour. ‘ 

1886 Darly News 16 Mar. 5/3 Another pretty colour with 
an ugly name is that called ‘putty’. It is really a very 
sweet tone of grey with a touch of fawn in it. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as putty bed, colour (hence 
putty-coloured ndj.), joint, mark, shade, state; 
also putty-faced, -like, -looking, -stopped ndjs. ; 
putty-blower, a blow-tube for shooting pellets of 
putty (sense 3); putty-cement, = sense 2; putty- 
eye, a pigeon’s eye having a thick fleshy cere; 


| putty-knife, a knife with a blunt flexthle spatu- 


' operation of praeing 


Inte blade for spreading putty (sense 3); putty- 
powder, = sense 1; putty-root, a rare N. American 
orchid (Apiectrum hyemale), the corm of which 


| contains a glutinous matter sometimes used as a 


cement; putty-work, decorative work executed 
in a putty-like composition which hardens after it 


is moulded. 

insertioo of the artificial eyes, in a *putty 

oa ee feel eed 2878 B. Harte 

ho boot-black drew a tin “putty-blower 
J Micakox 

stand Jonger 

1889 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 je 


the glass. 1865 Daily Tei. ‘ov. s/4 Leaving « hoge 
| ntiyelike cake of clay at the bottom, 1 Todd's 

1, Anat. IV. 1009/1 The *putty-looking Matter 
often observed in the lungs. 2832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 


ed “putt wder, which is a combination of the 
wattes of tin and lead." 1868 Warts Dict. Chem. V. 817 
Amorphous stannic oxide..is hard, and is therefore used for 
4 


| 


| 
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lead, 1895 Oracts Emcyct. |. 598/2 The artist. next deve 
the figure with very delicate tools of stee] wire .. finally 
polishing with pay pone 1857 Hunesey Set. g11 
Aplectrum hkyemale, the North American *Putty-root, is 
used for making a cement for china. 1881 Youno Ev. Alan 
Ars tun Mechanic § 561 They could not be *putty-stopped 
well enough. 

Putty (pti), v. [f. prec.sb.] ¢rans. To cover 
ot smear with pntty; to fix, mend, or joln with 
putty; to fill up (n hole, woodwork, etc.) with putty, 

174 Cuntas In PAu, Trans. XXXVI. 267, I..stopt the 
Holes at the Bottoms with Corks; and.. puttyed the Corks, 
that po Water could filtrate throogh them. 1773 J. Apaus 
Diary 4 Junc, A glass mug broken to faery and puttled 
together again, 1879 Eng Carriage Build. in Cassell s 
Techn. Educ. VV, 221 oy joints..are carefully puttied 
op with oil putty. 

ence Puttiod p9/. a., Pucttying vé/. :3.; 
also Pu-ttier, one who putties, a glazier. 

1778 Jurreason | rit. (1899) 1. 450 To detain them about 
amonth to harden the puttying. 1860 Tuackasay Level ii 
Cracked old houses where the paioters and plontbers aff 
ee are always at work. 1893 PAotogr, Aun. lI. 

Fix the lens. .and focus on a large shect of puttied or | 


| glass. 


Put-up, s5.: see Por. 


Put-up (putrp), pp/a. [pa. pple. of 4 put 
up: see Put v.l 53. 

(orig. Thieves’ slang.) Arranged or concocted 
beforehand, as a burglary, by conspiracy with 
other persons, as servants in the house; precon- 
certed, planned in an underhand manner: see Put 
v.ls3t. Often in phr. a put-up jod. 

1810 Awa. Ree. 296 The police officers are of opinion, that 
es oa of the above cathedral is a is a ¥ the 

ang langu, a ful-up robbery. 18: ncKeENS O. Terist 
aia, At densi UAT boon amet job, ae expected. /Sid. 
xaxi, We call it a put-up rohbery,..wheo the servants is in 
it, 1893 G. J. Goscuan in IVestm. Gas. 6 Dec at Your 
acceptance of one amendment Ie part and parcel of your 
rejection of the other. It is a put-up job, 

. Rarely in other senses of uf up, as 'a put-up 
statue’ (Pot v.! 531), *m pnt-up candidate’ (53)), 
‘put-up drugs’ (53 n), ‘ put-up goods’ (53 1). 

b. transf. Put-up price, the iti price at or 
above which something will be sold at an auction 
(see Pur v.1 531). 

1895 Daily News 17 Aug. 5/3 The put-up prices are 
very low. 

tPuture, pu:lture. 04s. [a. AF. puture = 
ONF. pudure (Ph. de Thaun Best. 294), OF. 
feulure, poture, pouture (Godef.), food, nonrish- 
ment, mod.F. dial. fouture, peuture food for 
horses, cattle, or pigs :—late L. type puliira, in 
med. L. also putiira (Du Cange), supposed to be an 
irreg. deriv. of prls, pudtem pap, porridge.} Food 
for man or beast; ep. in Forest Law, that meat 
and drink for themselves and thelr attendants, and 
food for their horses, hawks, and hounds, claimed 
by the foresters from every one within the bounds 
of the forest, and sometimes by other officers on 
an official circult; also e//ipt. the custom of giving 
or the right of demanding such entertainment. 

In the ME. period common in the L. form gautwra, in 
Latin records} rare as an English word. a 

[e180 Placita Corone (3858) 319 Bene cogn{oscitor] quod 
forestarii sui capiunt puturam de omnibus et singulis te- 
nentibus terras..infra metas c! Mm suarum. 1343 
Placita apud Preston 17 Edw. f1f (Blouat), Johannes 
de Radecliffe..clamat unam Puturam in Prioratu de Pen- 
wortham..pro se et Ministris, Ha garcionibus suls, per 
nnom diem et dvas noctes, de tribus septimanis in tres 
septimanas, riz. de victuali ttin esculentis, et poculentis, 
1390-91 Lar! Derby's Exp. ( den) 64 Pro putura pulle- 
trie. /éid. 96 Pro «ax muftonibus. .et pro puture eorundem. 
160 F. Tats Househ, Ord. Edw. ff, § 57 (1876) 44 He 5 
take for each doges puture j4. ob. 2 day, fbid. § 99. 45 He 
thal have for each doges puture ob adaye. [at KE 
inst. tv. \xxiil. Courts Forest (1797) 308 And after th 
claimed pe aay all ches peel ine 

OTrses, an which was wre. © 

Boone Lae Dict. Paterel 1881 W. Beanont Acc. Fred- 
Shame Vv. 31 Puture was the right to exact food and lodging 
for the lord's henever they were ing 
ficial circuit through the district. 
jPu 


lenominated canongoes and putwarics, T 
was the principal, and the putwary the su! offcer, in 
the department of con’ 1858 Stuuoxns Dict. Trade, 
Putwarree,s registrar or collector under an . 
or land-holder, 1907 19fh Cent. Nov. 714 As village put- 


monopoly. 

+Putyer. Ots. Also 5 puttyer. [a. OF. 
putter: cf. pute (13th c. in Liuré): see Puts 30.] 
A whoremonger; = Putour. 

xq80 Caxton Ovid's Dfet. xu. iii, Ha what comyth this 
wenche here wyth this potyer in this contree?_ 1483 — Cafo 
evb, Somme Gi NE miei tee I 

and rygh 

Dawe, Pawit, om: forms of oe” = a ue 

(Puy (pwh. [F. puy, in +» fut, fp ill, 
mount, hillock iL. podium elevation, height, in 
med. (Franco-) L. podisim, fogtum hill, pete] A 
small volcanic cone ; sfec. one of those in Auvergne, 
France; also, in Geol., generalized. - 
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1858 G. P. Scrore Geol. Centr. France 180 Among the 
puys of the Monts Dome we are enabled ..to trace almost 
every stream of lava to the crater which marks the spot of 
its emission. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 203 There the 
traveller may see hundreds of voleanic cones, known locally 
as ‘pnys’, 1880 Dawkins Early Afan iv. 74, Clusters of 
small lateral cones or puys sprang up on their flank, like 
those on Mount Etna. 

Puy, variant of Por sd.1, a pant-pole. 

Puy- : see Put-. 

Puynt, obs. form of Porn sd.1 and v1 

Puyste, variant of Pust Ods., pustule. 

Puyt(e, obs. form of Pur v.1 

Puzel, puzzel, puzzle, obs. ff. PUCELLE. 

Puzzle (pzz’l), 53. Also 7 pusle. [Goes with 
PuzzLE v., q. v-] ¢ 

1. The state of being puzzled or bewildered; 


bewilderment ; confasion ; perplexity how to act or 


decide. . 

1607-12 Bacon Zss., Great Place (Arb.) 280 While they 
are in the pusle of businesse, they hane noe tyme to tend 
theire health, either of hody, or minde. 1628 FELTHAM 
Resolves 1, xxviii. (t, xxvii], Beyond them wee meete with 
nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazle of the 
minds dimme eyes. 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 59 
Later Philosophers were at a great puzzle about it. 1736 
Burien Anad. 1 vi. Wks. 1874 1. 112 The puzzle and 
obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from arguing upon 
so absurd a supposition as thal of universal pieceselt ye 
1767 G. Wutre Sedborne x, Linnaeus seems to he in a puzzle 

ut his zeus amphibius. 1873 M.Arnoio Lit.4 Dogma 
(1876) 139 The result would be. .utter puzzle and bewilder- 
ment. 

2. A puzzling or perplexing question; a poser, 
‘problem’, ‘ enigma ’. 

1655 H. More Aatid. Ath. App. xi, § 9 To the last puzzle 
propounded, whether these Archei [or seminal forms] he so 
many sprigs of the common soul of the world, or particular 
suhsistences of themselves; there is no great inconvenience 
in acknowledging that it may he either way. 1760 Grav 
Was. (1884) I. 306 Ahout the painting I have a great puzzle 
in my head hetween Vertue, M*, D'Urry, and Bishop Tanner. 
3823 Lama Elia, Poor Relations, He is a puzzle to the 
servants, who are fearful of being too obseqnious, or not 
civil enough, to him. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfé. 1. xxix. 397 
It is a puzzle of some interest where they have retreated to. 

8. Something contrived or made for the purpose of 
puzzling, or exercising one’s ingenuity and patience; 
a toy or problem of this kind. 

31814 Scort Jaz. Ixv, He looked not unlike that ingenious 
puzzle, called @ ree in a Cottle, the marvel of children, (and 
of some grown people too, myself for one,) who can neither 
comprehend the mystery how it has got in or how itis to be 
taken out. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Puzzles, various 
articles of turnery ware and carving; dissecting maps, and 
pictures for children, 1859 Tennyson Vivien 652 Like a 

uzzle chest in chest. 187a Evtacomse Ch. Bells Devon 

uppl, ix. 269 ae 34 of Devonshire Bells, Ihave mentioned 
where some A BC puzzles are to he found. 1895 (7é¢/2) The 
Puzzle Box. Containing six distinct puzzles. | 
b. Chinese puzzle: one of the ingenious puzzles 
made by the Chinese, in which the problem is to 
fit together the dissected pieces of a geometrical or 
other figure, to disentangle interlocked rings, to 
remove a string from an object without untying 
it, ete. etc. The name was app. first applied to 
the dissected square called ¢angram, Hence, fig. 
Any specially intricate puzzle or problem. 

¢ 1835 (Pamphlet, Brit. Afus. No. 15,2574. 18, containing 
upwards of 330 figures, formed ont of the seven pieces of 
the ‘tangram *] (¢é¢/e) A Grand Eastern'Puzzle. The follow- 
ing Chinese puzzle is recommended to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and others, heing superior to any hitherto invented for the 
amusement of the Juvenile World. 1844 Fuv. Missionary 
Mag. L. 41. S. 1. 90 A real Chinese Puzzle—Young 
people are fond of puzzles, and have often puzzled for hours 
over bits of wood called Chinese Puzzles, to very little 
purpose. 1859 Mrs. Garry Aunt Fudy's Tales 60 Puttin 
Chinese puzzles together into stupid patterns. 1874 S. W. 
Witiams Syllabic Dict. Chinese Lang. 987 (ChE ch'tao t'u] 
The Chinese puzzle of seven pear the tangram. 1895, 
Gentil, Mag. vol. 278, p. 279 The Chinese religion may be 
said to he a Chinese al er Times 1 Feh. (Article) 
Faulty Legislation: A statute is by this process converted 
into a sort of Chinese puzzle. 

o. Short for PuzzLE-Pec. 

1845 Youatr Dog v. 113 There was the puzzle and the 
check-collar (as a punishment] for killing other dogs. 

4. attrib. and Comb.: attrib., ‘of a puzzle’, or 
appositive, ‘that is or involves a pnzzle’, as 
pucsle-poeiry, -question, -soluing, -word, -work; in 
names of varioas mechanical contrivances present- 
ing a puzzle or operated by some trick, as przale- 
cup, jug, -lockel, -piece (hence puzzle-piecing), 
-ring; puzzle-look; see quot.; puzzle-path, 
puzzle-walk, a maze (Maze sd, 4). Cf. also 
PUZZLE v. 5. 

1883 Hamilton Sale Catal. No. 86 A_two-handled 
*puzzle-cup painted with flowers. 1890 Cent, Dict., *Puzzle- 
ug. 1834-6 Bartow in Encycl. Metrop, (1845) VAIL. 316/2 

he *puzzle or enmbination lock. 1884 Sia ‘2 BEcketr in 
Exxcyel. Brit. X1V.746 Ut used to be supposed that locks which 
could only be opened by pe a number of rings or disks 
toa particular combination of letters could not possibly be 
Opened hy anyhody who was not in possession of the secret 5 
and hence they were also called puzzle-locks. 189: Daily 
News 23 Feb. 5/5 Mr. T. had just been explaining to 
Mr. D, the secret of how to open a certain *puzzle locket. 
3879 Spectator 6 Sept. 1134/2 We maintain that anything 
like a final reliance on anatomical “puzzle-piecing and dis- 
section, on the part of the artist, would be a perfect illustra- 


1660 


tion..of the instructive fable of the goose which was anato- 
mised for the sake of her golden eggs. 1883 Simcox //ést. 
Lat. Lit. 11. 447 The natural interest of Ennodins lay in 
the direction of *puzzle poetry. 1908 Datly Chron. 2 Apt. 
4/7 The General Knowledge inquiry..has a tendency to 
produce the, rather unfair, *puzzle-question. 1877 W, Jonzs 
Finger-ring 321 Some curious specimens 0! lioked or 
‘*puzzlerings’, 1900 Datly News 6 Dec. ale Another 
“puzzle word competition was described at the North 
London Police-court. 1834 7aét's Mag. 1. 543/s It is all 
*puzzle-work that to me. 

‘Puzzle (pxz’l), v. Forms : 6-7 pusle, puzzell, 
» puzel, pussell, 7-8 puzzel, puzle, 7- puzzle. 
{Appears in the end of the 16th c.; the cog- 
nate PuzzLE sé. is not known till somewhat 
later (2 1612), and appears from its sense to have 
been a derivative from the verb. Their etymology 
is obscure: see Note below.] 

1. trans. +a. orig. To cause (any one) to be at a 
loss what to do or how to turn; to embarrass with 
difficulties; to put to a non-plus; to perplex, 
bewilder, confonnd: said of circnmstances, material 


obstacles, ete. Obs. 

(The quotations in brackets show transition to the modern 
sense ¢.) 

(a 1380: see Poseiet.} ¢1sg9s Cart. Watt RK. Dudley's 
Vay. WW. ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 41 The ge verie trouble- 
some by reason of whole trunckes and bodies of trees lyinge 
cross the mouth of that narrow ryver, over which men 
weare forced 10 carrie the bote upon theire shoulders hy 
maine strength. And whilst wee weare theare pusied., 
Baltizar .. dropped overborde with his companion and 
sodenlie gott into the thicketts. /éid., Here will I leave our 
Captaine and his companie pusled in the bote and returne 
to speake of our conceipts aborde the shipp. 1601 Suaxs. 
Twel. NAW, ii. 48 Thou art more puzel’d then the A°gyp- 
tians in their fogge. 1638 Str T. Hersert 7rav, (ed. 2) 

4 (Certain signs] assured us we were ncere the shoare (the 
ast storme had puzled us). 1653 Ilotcrorr Procopius, 
Goth. Wars w. xiv. 144 Their ships stood jumbled to- 
gether like so many baskets..and thus pnzzelling one 
another, they were the cheifest cause of the Enemies victory. 
1735 Somervitte Chase ut. 188 The panting Throng In 
their own Footsteps puzzled, foil’d, and lost. 

(1598 Barret Theor, Warres 1. 6 Then commeth he to 
east them into a ring..now there is he pnzzelled. 1639 
N.N. ur. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman 1.19 So many great 
personages were pusledin a greatuncertainty. 164: Brome 
You. Crew mi. Wks. 1873 III. 495: I am pussell’d in the 
choice, 1697 Dampier Voy, round World (1699) 105 A large 


green Turtle, with her weight and struggling, will puzzle | 


two Men to turn her, 1738 Beanetey Alciphr. iv. § 2 
This sort of arguments..may perhaps puzzle, but never will 
convince me] F : 

b. To perplex or bewilder (the brain, mind, 
understanding, will, wit) : in late use passing into ¢. 

t60a Saks. Haze 1. i. 80 Qo. 1) A hope of something after 
death? Which pusles the braine and doth confound the 
sence, 1604 /lid. (Qo. 2), The dread of something after 
death.. Puzels the will, 1662 StituincrL. Orig. Sacr, 1h 
i, §7 They do far sore puzzle our understandings than 
when we conceive them to he in God. 1666 Sancrorr Lex 
fgnea 2g All our Wit was puzzeld, and all our Industry 
tir'd ont. 1754 Sueatocx Disc, (2759) I. i. 42 Reveal 
Mysteries merely to purzle the Minds of Men, 1831 
Society 1. 152 Fanny was puzzling her brain to think where 
she had heard the name hefore. 

c. To perplex, put to a non-plas, or embarrass 
mentally, as or by a difficult problem or question ; 
to pose. The current sense. 

21634 Ranvoirn Afuse’s Looking-gl, mt. iv. (R.), I very 
much fear there be some languages That would go near 
to puzzle me. 1664 H. Mone Afyst. Jig. 1. xv. 54 It would 
puzzle nen to conceive a way of expression of sufficient 

onour ..for such a wonder-working Priesthood, 1668 — Dz, 
Dial.J.), A very shrewd disputant in those points isdexterous 
in puzzling others. ¢ 1680 Beveripce Seri. (1729) 1. 273, 1 
know these words have much puzzled interpreters, 1771 
Junius’ Lett. xi. 319 He did it witha view fo puzzle them 
with some perplexing questions. 1787 Burns Let. toMfoore 
2 Aug., I..used..to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat 
and_ indiscretion, that I raised a hue and cry of heresy 
against me, 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 14 Poor 
Will Honeycomh. .even with his half century of experience, 
would have been puzzled to point out the humours of a lady 
by her prevailing colours, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. 


(1856) 247 The disconsolate little cupola, with its flag of 


red bunting .. may puzzle conjectures for our English 
brethren, 1870 Emerson Soc, § Solit. Eloguence Wks. 
(Bohn) TIT. 35 Like a schoolmaster puzzled by a hard sum. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 407 Men are annoyed at 
what puzzles them. 1891 E. Peacock 4. Brendon I. 162 
The question has always puzzled me. 

d. ref. To bewilder or perplex oneself; to 
oxercise oneself with difficult problems. 

1691 Haatcurre Virtues Pref, 37 We are apt to puzzle 
our selves with obscure Marks of Grace and douhtful Signs 
of our good State. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
36 After they had puzzled themselves here..two or three 
days. 38975 owerT Plato (ed. 2) I. 405 When he was young 
he shad puzzled himself with physics, 1883 A. Roseats 
O. T. Revis, iii, 48 Many readers have doubtless puzzled 
themselves with the two different forms of the same word. 

2. intr. (?for reff.) To be at a loss how to‘act or 
decide; to be bewildered ; to be perplexed for a 
solution; to ponder perplexedly ; to exercise one- 
self with the solution of a puzzle. Const. about, 
over, upon, 

1605 Camoen Reve. 93, 1 my selfe.. have pored and pusled 
vpon many an old Record. 1611 Coter., Metagraboulizer, 
to dunce vpon, to puzzle, or (too much) heat the braines 
about. 1690 tr. Five Lett. fnspiration x15 Contmdictions 
which the ivines..have not been able to reconcile, after 
puzling about it above three thousand Years. . 1742 Ware 


PUZZLED. 


suRTON Rem, Tillard Wks. 1811 X1. 180 Our Advocate,.. 
pu on between his true and false Gods, hangs, like a 
lalse teacher as he is, between heaven and earth. 1803 
Beooors Hygéta ix. 205, I dare say they would puzzle long 
before guessing what pattern ]_ mean to propose to them. 
1833 Spording Mag. ya. aio Whenever the dog puzzles 
over the scent. . 

b. To search in a bewildered or perplexed way ; 
to fumble, grope for something ; to get ¢hrough 
by perplexed searching. : 

1817 H. T. Corearoone Alecbra, etc. 27 Which dull 
smatterers in algebra labor to excruciate, puzzling for it in 
the six-fold method of discovery there taught, 1818 Scorr 
Hrt. Midl.i, Are you puzzling in your pockets to seek your 
only memorial among old play-bilfe? 1853 KaneGrinnedl 
Exp. (1856) V.xivii. 437 After puzzling throngh the floes, we 
reached a large berg. 1884 St. Yarmes' eae 37 Oct. 6/1 
The dogs are puzzling about for a bird or a rabbit in cover. 

3. ¢vans. To make puzzling; to complicate, 
involve, entangle (some matter or subject); to put 
into confasion, mix up, confound; to confase or 


muddle (drawing). Now rare. 

1647 Crarennon Hist, Red. 11. § 76 His parts were most 
prevalent in puzzling and_ perplexing that discourse he 
meant to cross. 1650 W. Brovcu Sacy. Princ. (1659) 63 
Let me think Thou art the judg, that 1 may not. .pervert 
or puzzleright. 2723 Appison Cafo1. i, The ways of Heaven 
are dark and intricate, Puzzled in mazes. 1893 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 702/2 He [an artist] is never obliged to resort to 
trick or device, or to employ meretricious effects. He never 
has to ‘ puzzle’ bad or donbtful drawing, 

4. To puzzle out: to make out by the exercise of 
ingenuity and patience. 

1781 Cowrer Charity 473 While the clerk just puzzles out 
the psalm, 1863 Hawrnorne Our Old Home (1879) 221 The 
inscriptions..were not sufficiently legible to ieanee us to 

uuzzle them out. 1889 Century Mag. XX XVIII. 190 The 

loodhound..can puzzle out a cold scent under the most 
adverse conditions. 

5. Combinations of the verb-stem: pu‘zzle- 
brain, (@) aaj., that puzzles the brain, brain- 
puzzling; (4) sé, one who puzzles his brain 
aboat a subject ; pu‘zzle-cap, that which puzzles 
the cap or the head; a cap (f.) which bespeaks 
a puzzled head; pu'zzle-mo:nkey, a familiar 
name of the Chilian tree Araucaria imbricata, 
from the difficulty whieh a monkey would have in 
climbing it (also called monkey-puzele); pu'zzie- 
text, one who makes a puzzle of a scripture text ; 
pu‘zzle-wit a., that pnzzles or would puzzle one’s 
wit. Cf. also Puz2.E sd. 4. 

1870 Tnoanavay Tour Eng, I. v. 108 After all these 
*puzzle-hrain theories, the result is..no great enlargement 
of knowledge. 1873 Buacntz SeifCult. 60 They are 
mostly crotchet-mongers and puzzle-brains, 1889 Grerran 
Moe 231 Another *puzzle-cap to me with regard 
to the hunting-field. /4fd. 275 This entirely put the puzzle- 
cap upon him as to my actual whereahouts. 1883 Mrs. 
Riopet, Haunted Riveri, A garden..adorned probaly Py 
a *puzzle-monkey and a stone vase. 1885 Pad! Afall G. 
it Mar. 11/1 To see and paint the old forests of Arancaria 
imbricata, known in England as the puzzle-monkey tree, 
rather unreasonably, as there are no monkeys here to puzzle. 
1837 Gambler's Dreant 1. 269 The petticoat “puzzletext 
curtsied to her young master and retired, 1861 Wuvte 
Metvitte fk, Hard. xviii, What is called a ‘monogram’ 
—a thing not unlike the “*puzzle-wit lock on a gate. 

[Wote. For the etymology of Axzzle the first question is 
the relation of the sb, and vh. ‘The vb, has been held to be 
derived from the sh., and the latter viewed as an aphetic 
form of Arrosat or Orrosat. But the chronology of the 
words, and still more the consideration of their senses 
history, seem to make it clear that the verb came first, and 
that the sb. was its derivative. In the light of. this, the vb. 
has-heen referred to Pose v.?, as a diminutive (or other 
derivative formation), as in suck, sckle. This is phonetically 
possible; cf, nuzz/e from nose. But there are serious difh- 
culties in the signification. Of the earlicr sense of puzzie, 
as seen in the examples under 1a above, no trace appears in 
the original sense of Jose and agfose ‘to examine by Bae 
questions‘, and it is only the derivative senses 2 of Jose an 
1eof suss/e that come into contact. Thus their relation 
seems to he that of two words originally distinct, which (as 
in some other cases) have subsequently attracted each other. 
Pussle was possibly the same verb of which the pa. ee 
Posecer occurs late in the 14th c., app. ip the sense ‘be- 
wildered, confused, confounded’, and which, riming with 
hoselet, i.e. Attselet, HOUSLED, was pooh. pronounced (pi#'zé- 
let), which would regularly give by 1600 (pu‘zled), later 
(pz‘zled). The non-appearance of the verh during the inter- 
vening 200 years might be eying to its being one of the 
colloquial words which came into literary use in the 16th c, 
This is however conjectural and, even if true, leaves the 
ulterior derivation still to seek. (A verb of similar form 
appears in late OE. pustian ‘to pick out best pieces of food’ 
(Sweet), = Du. feuzelen to pick, to piddle, LG. pdseln, 
pusseln, Norw. pusia; but it is difficult to see in its sense 
any connexion with that of ‘ puzzle’.)) 

Puzzlea-tion. sonce-wd. [f. prec. + -ATION.] 
Puzzled condition; state of perplexity. 

1773 Foote Bankrugi wm, Wks. 1799 I. 133 “he i have 
got the old gentleman into such puzzleation, that I don’t 
believe he knows what he wishes himself, 

Puzzle-brain, -cap: see Puzz.E v. 5. 

Puzzled (pxzld), //. a. [f. Puzze vu + 
-ED1,] a. Ofa person, the mind, head,etc.: Non- 
plassed, bewildered, confused; perplexed to find 
a solution. b. Of a thing: Made ee in- 
volved, complicated, intricate; + tangled (04s.) 

» 165 Honars Leviath, 1. iv. 17 Coyned hy Schoole-men, 


and pusled Philosophers. 165) Burton's Diary (1828) 
IIL. 130 wode, If there were any, it was but a puzzled 


PUZZLEDLY. 


nomination, and that very dark and imperfect. ax694 
Titotson Sera. (174) 111. 167 Like a puzzled lump of 
silk, so that the man cannot draw out a thought to any 
length. i FS Task ut. 145 They disentangle from 
the puzzled skein, In which obscurity has wrapp'd them up, 
The threads of politic and shrewd design. 1790 Buaxe Fr. 
Rev, 297 Their puzzled situation, under two sovereigas, 
over neither of whom they have any influence. 1863 
Teotvore Belton Est. xxiv, There came across his face a 
puzzled, dubious look. 

Hence Pu'zzledly adv., Pu‘azledness. 

1655 H. More Antid, Ath. App. iii, Summ. (1662) 6 


Several instances of the puzzledness of Phansy in tho firm | 


conclusions of Sense, and of Reason. s870 Miss Baoucnton 
Red as Rose 1.182 Her eyes..meet his, looking at her 
curiously, interestedly, puzzledly. 

Puzzledom (pzz'ldom). [f. Puzzue sd. + 
-poM.] The realm of puzzle; the state of being 
puzzled ; perplexity, bewilderment. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa xxiv. (1820) V1. 377, 1 was 
tesolved to travel with him into the land of puzzledom. 1851 
Soutney Como.pi. Bk. UV. 577 Placing the reader in 
puzziedom. 1874 Liste Caaz 
not make out in the depths of his puzzledoin what had gone 
wrong. 


Pu'zzle-hea:ded, «. [& Puzzir sé. or put 


for puzzled + LIEAD sé. +-ED 2.) Having a puzzled 


head; having confused ideas. 

1784 Jounson in Boswed?, Mattaire. seems to have been 
a puzzle-headed man, with a large share of scholarship, but 
with little geometry or logick in his head, 185§ Macautay 
Hist, Eng. xx VV. 465 He ety really a dall puzzle. 
headed man, 1908 Outlook 14 July 40/1 A singularly 
puzzle-headed sentimentalism, 

Hence Puzzlehea‘dedness ; 
head, a puzzle-headed person. 

1874 Liste Carr Jud. mete V, To survey the flames 
with open eyes of dull puzzle eadedness. 21884 M. Patti- 
son Afenr. v, (1885) 167 This anomaly can only be accounted 
for hy a certain puzzle-headedness on the part of the Pro- 
fessor, 1888 Mrs, H. Wasp &. Adsmere xii, ‘They don't 
see it in that light themselves’... ‘ use most 
imen are puzzieheads’. 3 

Puzzlement (po'z’lmént), [f. Puzzie v.+ 
-uENT.] The fact or condition of being puzzled ; 
perplexity, bewilderment, coafasioa, 

182a Moore Alem. (1853) 111. 350 Four invitations to 


so also Puezle- 


No,.. 


dinner on my list to-day, but, ondns to some puzzlement | 
tcf 


nbout Holland House, lost all. 1833 B/ackw. Mag. XXXUL 

839 His mind between the two must be in a queer puzzie- 

nient, 1874 Ruskin Hortus [nctusus (1887) 8 The puzzle- 

ment 1 have had to force that sentence intogrammar! 1880 

MeCaatuy Own Time LV. Ixy. 472 To avoid the possibility 

of any historical misunderstanding or puzzlement hereafter. 
b. Anything that puzzles; a puzzle. 

1842 G. S. Faagr Prov. Lett, (1844) 1. 78 In short, Dr, 
Todd's ingenious puzzlement works altogether upon the 
false principle, that no more than four horns came up. 188: 
Spectator 29 Oct. 1368 A pazzlement for some of the wisest 
antiquarian heads of Europe. 1893 V. & Q, 8th Ser. 1V. 3313/2 
Examiners in our owo day are oot always innocent of 
similar sprightly pazzlements. 

e-monkey: see PuzzLe v. 5. 

Pu-zzle-pate. [f. Puzzue v. + Patel.) One 
who puzzles his pate ; one who is puzzie-headed. 

£778 YT. Moatimer Ev. Alan his own Broker 88 note, Two 
or three puzzlepates said 1 had too much Divinity. 1864 
A. Leicuton Afyst. Leg. Edinburgh (1886) a20 A great 


scheme of philosophy which attracts those puzzle-pateswho 


are much given to the habit of ultimate thinkin 


So Pwazle-pa:ted a., pazzle-headed; hence | 


Pu:ezle-pa‘tedneass. 
1795 G. Waxertetp Neply and Pt. Paine ta This said 


1799 Mus. J. West Jade of Times V1. 25: Monteith really 
has a very good heart, which excuses a little accidental 
puzzle-patedness, 1867 ‘'RoLLorz Chron. Barset xix, He 
was very ignorant, —puzzle-pated as you may call it, 

Pwazzle-peg. [f. Puzzix sé. or v.+Pzo 56.1 
A piece of wood, about a foot in length, pointe 
at one end and flattened towards the other, fastened 
to the lower jaw of a dog so that the pointed end 
pokes a few inches in front, and prevents him 
rom potting his nose close to the ground. 

1819 Sforting Mag. YV. 264 The principal use of the 
puzzle-peg, appears to be that of worrying and fretting the 
animal to no purpose, 1870 “Stoneuence’ Srit, Sports. 
i fii, § 7. 6 By the constant use of this puzzle-peg..the dog 
loses, by hahit, the tendency to stoop, 

b. fig. A puzzling subject, a puzzle. 

1845 Zoologist U1. 947 This last insect, to use the term 
of its late..describer, has always been a ‘ puzzle-peg’. 

Puzzler (po-zlar). f. PUZZLE v. + -EE 1} One 
who or that which puzzles ; also, one who occupies 
himself with puzzles. 

a@1652 Brome Elegy on Schoolin., Hebrew the noe 
puzzler of old heads. 3654 Virvain £fit. Ess. Pref. q No 
marvet if many of the Puzlers here be not so wel planed.. 
or perfected as is expected. 176a J. H. Sravenson Crasy 
Tales 93 Lawyers .. these puzzlers and confounders. .who 
ema and complicate what should be simple. 187a (¢/f/c) 
The Puzzler’s Manual, or monthly journal of enigmatical 
antusements, 1872 O, W, Hormes Poet Breakf-t, ix, My 
question. .seems to me to be a puzzler, 

Puzzle-text, -wit: sec PozzLE v. 5. 

Puzzling, vi/. sb. [f. Puzzur v. + -1x0}.) 
The action of the verb Pozz.e in its various senses. 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warres 6 He will neuer ranke 
them aright without helpe: and (God knoweth) with what 
puzzeling and toyle. 1874 Buackie Seif-cult, a8 You can 
find out for yourself by a little puzzling why the three angles 
of a triangle. must be equal lo two right angles. 1907 


nud, Gwynne iii, He could | 


Thomas Paine..shews himself hut a puzzle-pated fellow, i 


1661 


Athenzum x Jone 662/1 The puzzling of the Russians by 
rumour that the turning-Sank-march of the Japanese was 
first hy the Russinn left, then hy the Russian right, 

Puzzling, f//, 4. [f, Puzzee v. + -1NG?.] 

1. Bewildering, confusing, perplexing; that 
puzzles one to solve or answer. 

1666 Bovie Orig. Forms § Qual. i, Wks. 1772 IU. go A 
more puzzling question it — tosome. 1705 Benkaey 
Commpl. Bk, Wks, 1871 1V. 428 The grand puzzling 

aestion, whether I sleep or wake? sgia 5 James tr, Le 

lond's Gardening 60 The various Turnings.. of this 
Labyrinth, seader it extremely intricate and puzzling, 1855 
Kinestxy Heroes, Chih ag 176 This is a puzzling matter. 
387a Jexuinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 204 The summit 
ofthe mountain is most puzzling and dangerous, 

2. Bewildering oaeself; laboriously trying to 

: y ig 
pazzle something out. 

169a R, L'Estrancz Fadies liii, The Servant, says he, is 
s& Puzzling Foot that heeds nothing. 1735 Somervitre 
Chase 1, 20a The puzzling Pack onravel Wile hy Wile, 
Maze within Maze, 1871 Uracuse Four Phases i 
Certain precise and puzzling minds, 

Hence Pu‘zzlingly cav., in a way that puzzles 
one; Pu'zzlingnessa. 

1737 Baitey vol. U1, Puzslingness, perplexedness, embar- 
rassing Quality, 1881 M. A. Lewis wo Pritly C, U1, 87 
A puzzlingly unamiable trait in her friend’s character. 1 
Naturatist 58 Shade-grown forms .. puzzlingly simulat 
the orange-flowered Plancheon’s furze. 

Puzzolana, -ane, -ano, ete., var. PoZzzOLANa. 

Pwdyhl, Pwf, Pwir, pwr, pwyr, Pwll, 
Pwn, Pwnt, Pwn3she, Pwt, Pwynd, etc., obs, 
Sc. forms of Puppiz, Pcrr, Poor, Poot, Pun, 
Point, Poyayk, poynyE, Pur, Poinp, etc. 

Py, var. Pex 5d.! Ods., kind of coat; obs. f. Pre. 

Pya, variant of Pia 2, 

|| Pywmia (psijimik). Fath. Also pyemia, 
and less correctly pyohssmia. [mod. L.,£Gr. sd-or 
pus, matter + alya blood: see quot. pee) A 
condition of blood-poisoniag accompanied by fever, 
caused by the presence in the blood of pathogenic 
bacteria and their tozic products, and characterized 
by the formation of multiple pus-foci in differcat 
parts of the body ; septicemia. 

1857 Dunoiison Med. Dict., Pyzmia, pyohemia, 1871 
Tynoatt Fragus, Se. (1879) 1. v. 156 Hospital wards where 
death was rampant from pyzmia. 1876 Baistowr The. & 
Pract. Aled, (1878) 264 Pyzmia occurring after parturition 
constitutes one of the most common and fatal forms of so- 
called ‘ puerperal fever’. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 267 
Pyemia is mast liable to occur in broken-down persons. 
1880 Fur Princ. Afed. (ed. 5) 85 As the name denotes, 
pyaemia originally was supposed to be due to the entrance 
of pus into the blood. The disease is no longer attribated 
to the direct absorption, by the blood, of pus-corpuscles. 

Pyxemic (peijzmik), a [f prec. + -Ic.] OF, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of pyamia ; alfected 
with pyaemia. 

1859 J. Y. Simrson in Nat. Encycé. l. 149 The dangers of 
pyamic poisoning, 1869 EK. A. Parkes Pract. M/ygicne 
(ed. 3) 123 Almost complete exposure of pywmic Patients to 
the open air. 1876 Bristow’ The. & fF ract. Med. (1878) 
270 The feebleness of the pyamic pulse ts remarkable, 

| Pyal (poral), a. £. /ndies. Also pyall, pial. 
[South Indian ad. Pg. foyal a jossing block or 
monaling stone, deriv. of Pg. and Sp. foyo a 
bench by the door:—L. podium raised place: see 
Poot] ‘A raised platform on which people 
sit, usually under the veranda, or on either side of 
the door of the hoase’ (Yule). Also aé/rid. pyal 
sohool. : 

1873 E. C. Gover in /nd. Antig. H. 52 theading) Pyal 
Schools in Madras. me indian Mag. tf Rev. Jan. 39 
Every village has its se f-supporting pyall school, where 
boys and girls nre taught simple lessons. 1898 Afission 
Herald (Boston) Apr. 153 In front of an earthen pial where 
1 might sit. 

Pyan, pyany, obs. forms of Peony. 

Pyanit, pyannet, -ot, obs. forms of PIANNET. 

IPB. Osis (paljazprowsis). Path, [mod. 
L., f& Gr. m-oy pus + dpépacts joiating.] The 
formation of pus ia a joint; sapperative arthritis, 

1858 in Mayne F.rfos. Lex. s8go in Biruines Nai, Afed, 
Dict. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lez. 

Pyaster, obs. f. PIASTRE. Pyat, var. Pret, 
magpie, etc. Pybald, obs. £ Presaxp. 

Pybble, pyble, obs. forms of PEBBLE. | 

Pyoar(d, variants of Prcanp 0és., a sailing boat. 

Pycche, pych(e, Pyccle, Pyce, Pyohar, 
-er, obs. forms of Prrcx, prs tg ole 4 

Pyche (paitf). .dia/, Also 6 piche,8-9 poich, 
9 opie. Rs variant of gike: cf. PIKE 
36.2 2.] A bee-hive. et oe Jj 

Levins Manip. 115/29 Piche, cordienius. 1775 J. 
Witwer Hist. atic 544 Poich, an Hive to take bees in 
after they have swarmed. 1828 Craven Gloss. ‘ed. 2), Pycke, 
abeehive. 1882 Lane. Gioss., Pytck, a hive for 

Pychel, obs. form of PIGHTLE, a small field. 

Pycht, obs. Sc. pa. pple, of Preu vt 

Pyck, Pyckage, obs. ff. Pique 6.1, Pircn s6.!, 
Picxace. Pyckard, pycker, var. ff. PrcaRD Obs. 

Pycke, Pyckerylie, Pyclet, obs. ff. Pike, 
Pick, PIcKEREL, PIKELET. 

.Pycnaspides, Pyonaster : sec Pycno-, 


PYCNOSTYLE. 


Pyenid, -ide. of, [mod.F. ame) = next. 
~ . Hoos Microsc, (ed. 6) 1. i, 305. 1900 B.D. Jack. 
son Gloss. Lot, Terms, nid, Pycnide, Pycnidiam. 

(Pycnidium (piknididm). Sot, Pl. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xvxvds thick, dense + dim. suff. 
-(&ov.] The special receplacle in certaln ascomy- 
cetoas fungi ia which the stylospores are produced. 

3857 Beaxerny Cryptog. Bot. § a8o In Erysiphe the 

idia a; frequently to arise from the transforniation 
of one of the joints of the moniliform threads, 1883 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. x8, 1887 Gaensey De Hary's Comp, Morph. 
& Biol. Fungiaas Receptacies resembling perithecia. .have 
been termed by Tulaine pycnidia, and the spores os goaldia 
formed in them «fylospores. 

Heace Pyonivdial a., of or pertriniag to a 
pycnidium ; Pyoni-diophore [-ruone], a com- 
pound sporophore bearing pycnidla; Pyoni-dio- 
spore [Gr. axdpos seed], a stylospore developed 
inside ye 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

) Py-enis. Bo/, Pl. pycnides. [mod.L.] A 
rare synoaym of Pyenipiom. 

Pycnite (pl-knait), Afin. [mod. (Haily 1801) 
f. Gr. avxv-és thick, dense +-1TE1.] A variety of 
lopaz occurring in colamnar aggregations. 

1802 Bouanon in PAL Trans. XCII. 321 The stone called 
sthorlartiger beryl by Werner (the pycarte of the Abbé 
Hany) 1866 Lawnancer tr. Cotta's Kocks Class. (1878) 31 
Pycnito is a fibrous variety of topaz. 

Pycno- (pikno), eee a vowel pycn-, combining 
form of Gr. wuxvé-s ‘ thick, dense’, forming various 
lerms. (Occasionally spelt pyéve-; erron. pictto-.) 
|| Pycnaspi‘der Ornith, [Gr. dowit, dozd- shield], 
in Sundevall’s classification, a cohort of sculelli- 
plantar passerine birds, having the planta or back 
of the tarsus stndded with small irregular scales 
or plates; hence Pycnaspi‘dean a., belonging to 
the Pycnaspidew. Pyonaater (Gr. dorip star], 
a kind of sponge splcule. Pycnoconi‘dium Sor. 
[Coxtprtse| = PycnosroRE, Pytenodont J/ch- 
thyol. [Gr. d80Us, 630vr- tooth}, a. pertaining to 
or having the characteristics of the /ycnodontide., 
an extinct family of ganoid fishes typified by the 
genus /'ycnodus, so called from the obtuse teeth 
on the palate and sides of the jaw; 5d. a pycno- 
dont fish; so Pycnodo‘ntoid a. and 56. Pyono‘- 
gonid Zoo/. (Gr. yévv knee], a marine arthropod 
of the group /'ycrogonida, somewhat intermediate 
between Crustacea and Arachnida, typified by 
the parasitic genus /’ycno'gonun; a sea-spider. 
| Py:cnogoni'dium Fo/, [Goxipium] = Preno- 
SPORE. Pycno’gonold Zool. an) a., resembling 
or belonging to the /ycrogonida ; sb, a pycnogonid, 
Py:onohydro‘meter: see quot. Pycno‘meter 
[-METER], a specific gravity flask ; see GRAVITY 4 d. 
{'Py:enometoohia (kik) Gram. (Gr. peraxy 
participle), the close connexion or ee use of 
participles or participial cpa polymetochia ; 
50 Py:cnometo‘ohio Peki ) 2., containing or using 
many participles. Pycnomo-rphio a, Biol. [Gr. 
pop¢y shape, form), ezhibiting dense formation or 
structare, Pyouono'tine a., Ornith. [Gr. vérros 
back], belonging to a sab-family of passerine blrds, 
Pycnonoting, the balbuls or rock-thrushes, typified 
by the genas /ycnondtus. Py-cnospore Sot, [Gr. 
onspos seed], = PyCNIDIOSPORE. 

1899 Evans Birds in Cambr, Nat. fist. 1X. 479 The me- 
tatarsus scutelluted in front, and usually covered with small 
round scales behind (*pycvaspidean) ts especially spe in 
Pyroderus and Rupicola. Soutas in Challenger Rep. 
XXV. p. Ixiv, *Pycaaster, a minuto aster with short 
conical strongylate actines. This..might be regarded as a 
variety of the chiaster. 1836 Bucntano Geol. 4 Afin. 1.281 


The habits of the family of *Pycnodonts appear to have 
been omnivorous, 3862 DEC Afan. Geol. 535 The no 


dont group is now extinct. 188x Zimes 6 Jan. 4/6 We are 
promised very shortly similar volumes .. oo the *Pycno- 
gonids or nobody-crabs, on the seaweeds, and on 


groups of worms. 1877 W. Tuoxson Vey. Challenger \1. 
349 The ida. .attai an enormous size in cold 
Arctic and Antarctic water. 1853 Daxa Crwsé. i. 3383 of 
this last class are nearly all the Entomostraca, a with 
them the *Pycnogonoids. 1884 Kxicur Dict, Afech. Sup) 
*Picnohydrometer, a combination of the eter mi 
hydrometer.. .Described in Scisntific American, xxxiv. 34% 
1658 Tnupicnum Urine 33 The weight of the urine required 
to fill the *pycnometer is then ascertained. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 294 The specific ya ea << prkaam mer 
OWS a CIs! ¥ 
eS ae Rs Stradburger's Text-bk, Bot. 
(1903) 352 Conidia..termed “pycnospores bel tag 
ycenostyle (pitknostsil), ¢. an sb. Arck. 
[ad> 1. pycnostylos (Vitruvius), & Gr. svavéaridos, 
f. cunvés dense +arvAos colamn.] &. aaj, IIsving 
close intercolumaiation; having the space betweea 
the colamns equal to one diameter and a half of a 
column. b. sé. A building having soch inter- 


columniation. . 

[1563 Snure Archit. Fj bie whose .. pillers 
standeth distant from echeother a Diameter, & a halfe or 
va.at y* furdest.] 1697 Everyx Acc. Archit. Mise. Wks. (1825) 
39x Therest[o the colamas}.-plac’d asthe pycnostyle closer 
to one another. 1823 P. NicHoeson Pract. Build, 46. 


morphic condition. 


PYCNOTIC. 


1837 Penny Cyel. 1X. 315/a Within the court the colonnades 
were pycuostyle. 1849 Fraaman Archét. 319 The wide inter- 
coluniniations of the later Grecian edifices probably came 
nearer to the primitive model than the old Doric pycnostyle, 

Pycnotic (pikng'tik), 2. In quots, pyk-. 
[ad. Gr. nuxverrixds, f. wuevdew Lo cendense.]_Per- 
taining or relating te condensation : applied to a 
theory of the formation of matter. 

1900 tr. Haccket's Riddle Univ, 222 In fundamental oppo- 
sition to the theory of vibration, or the kinetic theory of 
substance, we have the modern ‘theory of condensation’, 
or the pyknotic theory of substance. It is most ably estah- 
lished in the saageaiive work of J. C. Vogt on The Nature 
of Electricity and Magnetism on the Basis of a Simplified 
Conception of Substance (1891) 1904 R. Cnaistie in 
Contemp. Rev. te 504 The pyknotic theory of substance 
differs from the kinetic theory, we are informed, in so far 
as the centres of condensation of the primitive ether are 
endowed with sensation and will. 

Pyoos(s, pycows, pycoys(e, obs. ff, Pickax. 
Pyctes, Pyctoure, -ure: see Pict sd., PICTORE. 
Py’d, pyde, Pydgion, obs, ff. Pup, Piczon, 

Pye, obs. f. or var. of Piz sd, and v (in quot. 
1547 = Pre sb.3 2); var. Pex sb.1, Obs., a coat. _ 

1536 Ace. Ld. lligh Treas. Scott. (1905) V1. 257 Deliverit 
..to he ane ryding pye and ane pair of hois to the Kingis 
Grace. 1547 in 35th Dep, Kpr.'s Rep. (1874) 195 A pye of 
all the names of such Balives as been to accompte pro anno 
regai regis Edwardi sexti primo. 

Pyeannet, obs, f. PianneT. Pyebald, pyed- 
pall, obs. ff. Pizsaup. Pyece, Pyed, obs. fi. 
Piece, Prep. Pyedema, variant of Pra@pra. 

Pye-dog, pie-dog (psidgg). Anglo-Ind. Also 
shortened pye. [f. Anglo-Ind. Aye, paé, Hindi 
pahi ontsider.] An ownerless dog, a PARIAH-dog. 

1864 Daily Tel. 9 eee In India..pariahs, or ‘pye-dogs’ 
as they are called, wander all the land over ownerless. 1886 
Yur & Buruar. //obson-Fodson, Pye, a familiar designa- 
tion among British soldiers and young officers for a Paria- 
dog. 1904 Brit. Med. Frat. 17 Sept. 665 In the coraer of 
the hut was the usual small fire and a sleeping pye-dog. 

+ Pyela-rge. Obs. rare. [Corrupt ad. I. pelarge, 
ad, Gr. meAapyés stork.] A stork. 

31484 Caxton Fables of Aésop v1. ix, Cjb, The ix fable is 
of the labourer and of the pyelarge... Amongea gretemeyny 
of ghees and cranes he took a pyelarge. 

|| Pyelitis (poi,éleitis). Path, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. mveAos trough, pan, taken in sense ‘ pelvis” 
+-IT1s.] Inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the pelvis of the kidney. 

1842 ia DunGuisow Med. Dict, 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
1V, 81/2 Renal calculi. .produce such atrophy of the kidney 
with pyelitis, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 50 
1897 Addbuti's Syst. Med. WV. 444 Vf there is calculous 
pyclitis .. nephrotomy and extraction of the stone are the 
necessary measures, ‘ 

Hence Pyelitio (-i'tik) a., of, relating to, or ofthe 
nature of pyelitis. 

1865-85 W. Rouents Urin. & Ren. Dis. m1. v. (ed. 4) s2t 
Existence of a pyelitic tumour, 

Pyell, obs. form of Pine 53.4 

Pyelo- (pai,éle), combining form from Gr. mieAos 
treugh, taken in sense ‘pelvis’; in pathelogical 
and other terms, as || Pyelocysti‘tis, pyelitis 
accompanied by cystitis (Billings Mat. Aled. Dict. 
1890). Pyelolitho'tomy, the removal of a renal 
calculus by incision into the pelvis of the kidney 
(Syd. Soe. Lex. 1897). Pyelo-meter, = PELVI- 
METER (Dunglison Aled. Dict. 1844). || Pyelo- 
nephri'tis, ‘inflammation of the kidney and of 
the pelvis and calices’ (ibid. 1842); hence Pyelo- 
nephri'tic a. 

1866 A, Fut Princ. Med. (1880) 895 Suppurative nephritis 
--called.., when there is coincident inflammation of the 
renal pelvis, pyelo-nephritis, 1890Cent. Dict, Pyelonephritic. 

Pyement, Pyemia, var. Pinent Oéds., PYaMIA. 

Pyep, Pyepowder, Pyere, Pyerre, Pyer- 


rerye, obs, forms or variants of PEEP vJ, Pre- | 


POWDEB, PEER sd., PIER2, PIERRERIE, 

Pyet, var. Pret; obs. Sc. f. Prep. 

Pyetous, var. Prrtous Os. Pyf, Pyfle, obs. 
or dial, var. PrtH, PirFLE. Pyg, obs. f. Pic. 

Pygal (poigil}, a. (sd.) Zool. [f. Gr. miyh 
tump + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the rump or 
binges Rag of an animal. 

I Gas ce XI. iti 

ne Shei ¥ Teeth is Sey eka pes 
{In the tortoise] the ninth, tenth, and pygal plates, wit 


the marginal plates of the carapace, do not coalesce with 
any parts of the-endo-skeleton. 


. $b. (Short for pygal plate or shield.) The 

posterior median plate of the carapace of a fartle. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 Lypexxen Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 
4 sin front the series is completed by a large nuchal plate, 
while behind it terminates in one or two pygals, 
Pygarg (peigaig). Forms: 4 phigarg, 
(figarde), 6 pygarge, 7 pygargue, pigarge, 7- 
pygarg. Also in L. form pygargus (4 pigar- 
gus). fad. L. pygarg-us (Pliny), a. Gr. wi-yapyos 
lit. ‘white-rump’, applied to a kind of antelope, a 
white-tailed eagle, and a sandpiper; f. wiy) ramp 
+ dpyés white.] 

1. A kind of antelope mentioned by Herodotus 
and Pliny: by some supposed to be the addax. 


| 


1662 


In the LXX and Vulgate, whence in Wyclif, Douay, and 
Bible of x611, used to render Heb, [1W" dishdn, 

138a Wveuir Dewt. xiv. 5 This is the beest that 3¢ owen to 
ecte; oxe, and sheep, and..phigarg (1388, figarde; 1609 
(Dovay), pygargue; 1611 and +3 Tygarel. pk Bosse: 
watt Arnoric u. 56b, The fielde is Veneris, a Pygarge, of 
the Sunne, This is an horne pa like a Goate bucke, 
but yetgreater, and lesse then the Harte. 1706 PHitiips 
(ed. 6), Pygargus, a wild Beast like a Fallow Deer, so call’d 
because its back Parts are white. 

2. (In L. form.) The osprey or sea-eagle. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. Ixxxv. (Bodl, MS) 
282/a Hugucione scib pat pigargus is a litel lowe brid. 
1587 Hannison oe itt. v, (1878) 1, 32 Of hawkes and 
rauenous foules... Neither haue we the pygargus or gri 
1752 Sia J. Hiv Hist. Ania. 331 The pygargus, the falco 
.. with the tailfeathers white and black at the end. 

Pygeon, Pygg(e, obs. ff. Plozon, Pic. 

Pygges nye, pyggysny, var. Piosnrey Obs. 

Pyght, py3t, Pyghtell, Pyghtur, obs. forms 
of Pieut, PIGATLE, PicToRE. 

|| Pygidium (poidgididm, poigi-divm). Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. royq rump + dim. suff, -idor.] 
The posterior part of the bedy in certain inverte- 
brates, chiefly insects, crustaceans, and worms, when 
forming a distinct segment or division ; the caudal 
er pygal segment. 

1849 Muncntson Si/uria App. L. 545 Pygiditea, or tail of 
some minute entomostraca, 186a Dana Alan. Geol. 188 note, 
The posterior (segment of a trilohite] when shield-shaped 
and combining two or more segments [is] the pygidium. 
1872 Nicnorson Palgont. 161 The crust exhibits three 
regions.—1, a cephalic shield; 2, a variable number of 
movable ‘ body-rings’ or thoracic segments; and 3,a caudal 
shield or pygidium, 1 D. Suane in Cambr. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 187 The last of such exposed dorsal plates [in Beetles] 
is termed pygidium. na 

Hence Pygi-dial a., of or pertaining to the 
pygidium. 

1877 Huxtry Anal, Inu, Anim, v. 2 
segment of the body..divided at the en 
for the pygitial cirri. 

+ Pygist. Obs. rave—°. [f. Gr. wih ramp + 
-Ist; cf, Gr. niyi{ew, paxdicare.] 

16a3 Cockaram, Pygist, one that useth buggerie. 

Pyglyng, var. PickLine Ods., kind of cloth. 

+Py'gmachy. Obs. rare-°. [ad. Gr, nvypaxia 
boxing, f. avg (stem muy-) with clenched fist, or 
nuyyy fist + paxy fight.] Boxing. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Bygmachy, a fighting with Hurl. 
bats or Clubs, 1658 in Paiuuirs. | s 

Pygmean, -mean (pigmi‘in), sé. and a. 
Also 6- pig-. [f. L. pygmeus (see Pramy) + -AN.] 

A, sb. = Premy sb. 1, Obs. 

1gss Even Decades 85, | nowe compare a Pigmean or a 
dwarfte to a giant. 1559 W. Cunnricnam Cosmoagr. Glasse 
191 ‘Ther are also Pygmeans (men but a cubite in height) 
which riding on Goates and Rammes, do kepe warre with 
Cranes, 1594 Buunpevit £xere, v. xii. (656) gs8 They are 
meere lyes that are wont to be told of the Pigmeans, 1601 
Hottann Piiay vu. it. 1. 156 Aristotle writeth, That these 
Pygmacans liue in hollow caues & holes under the ground. 

. adj, Of or pertaining to the pygmies ; of the 
nature or size of a pygmy; diminutive, dwarfish. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 780 Now less then smallest Dwarfs, 
ia narrow room Throng numberless, like that Pigmean 
Race Beyond the Indian mount, 1676 Hoanes /éiad 11, 
(1677) 37 Or like the cranes, when from the north they fly, 
The army of pygmzan men to charge. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 11. 13 The tall, plump, brawny Youth Curses his 
cumbrous Bulk; and envies now The short Pygmean Race. 
1904 Speaker a1 May 173/1 The expenditure of Japan..has 
been on a pigmean scale compared with that of Russia. _ 

+Py'gman. Obs. Also 5 pigmen. [a. OF. 
pigmain, pigman (Godef.).] = Prony sd. 1. 

¢1400 Maunpry. (Roxb.) xxii, 103 land of pe Pig- 
mens (Fr. pignreinez], whilk er men of litill stature. 1481 
Caxton Alyrr. 1, v. 69 Peple that ben horned, and ar but fi 
cubits hye... This peple is callyd pygmans. 

Pygment, obs. form of PIGMENT. 

Pygmy, pigmy (pi‘gmi), sd. anda. Forms: 
4-7 pigmey (4-6 p/. -eis), 5 pl. pigmez, 5-7 
pygmey (pl. 5-6 -eis, -eyes, 7 -eys), pyeme, 6 
pigmay, -mé6, 6-7 pigmio, 7 plgmee, pygmie, 6- 
pigmy, 8- pygmy. B. 5 pygmew, 5-6 pigmew. 
[In a form, ad. L. pygmee-us, a. Gr. muypai-os adj. 
dwarfish, sb, a dwarf, a pygmy, f. mvyyf a measure 
of length from the elbow to the knuckles, also the 
fist (the pl. pégmeis in Wyclif being directly ad. L. 
pygmsxi); cf. F. pygmide, Rabelais. In the 8 form, 
pygmew, ad. med.L. pygmett-s, L. pygmeus, cf. 
Andrew, + Grew, Hebrew, Jew, Matthew, + Phari- 
sew, also OF. pigmeau (Godel.), pimteau (14th c, in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

meso: 

1. One of a race (or several races) of men of 
very small size, mentioned in ancient history and 
tradition as inhabiting parts of Ethiopia or India; 
in later times generally supposed to be fabulous. 
In the last quarter of the 19th c. dwarf races were 
ascertained to exist in equatorial Africa, who may 
be the Mvypafo of Homer and Herodotus, and are 
now pommnonly spoken of as ‘the Pygmies’. 

1382 Wveur Ezek. xxvii. 11 Pigmeis ee weren in thi 
touris hangiden her arewgirdlis in thi wallis bi cumpas. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xy. cxx, (1495) 534 Pigmea 


The hindermost 
into two supports 


PYGMY. 


is a countree in Vnde towarde the eest in mountaynes afore 
the occean, Therin dwelled the Pigmeis: men lytyll of 
body: vneth two cubytes longe, they gendre in the fourth 
yere and aege in the senenth, Thyse..fyghte wyth cranes 
and destroyen theyr nestes, and breke theyr egges, that 
theyr enmyes be not multyplyed. ¢1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxii, 100 Pai er sumwhat mare pan pigmez[4/S. C. pygmeyes: 
Fr. pigmeiz}. 1440 Prong. Parv. 3095/2 Pygmew [S. 
pygmeh pigmeus. ¢1gzo L. Anprew Nodle Lyfe Hiyh, 
igmeis be men & women, & but one cubite longe, dwel- 
linge in the mountaynes of ynde. They be tull growen at 
their third yere, & at their senen yere they be olde, 1599 
Snaxs. Mfuck Ado u. i. 278, 1 will ..fetch you a hayre off 
the great Chams beard: doe you any embassage to the Pig- 
mies, 1675 J. Barnss Gerania ar Eucompsus had by this 
time pretty well confirmed us all in the opinion, that these 
were ics oe 1696 Puitups (ed. 5), Pigmy, a sort of 
People, if there be any such, said to be not above a Cubit 
high, 1711 Apptson Sect, No. - ® 2 That part of India 
which is said to be inhabited hy the Pigmics. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 1808 UX. 4a That the battle of Marig- 
nan was the battle of the Giants, that all the rest.. were 
those of the Cranes and Pygmies. 1887 H. M. Srantey 
Darkest oe (1890) I. asx A march of nine and a half 
miles on the oth Bigniovember took us to a Pigmies’ camp. 
1898 G. Bunnows Land of Pignvies viii. 176 The term Akka, 
by which the Pigmies are known. 
+b. Formerly applied to the chimpanzee and 
other anthropoid apes as the assumed originals 
of the Pigmies of ancient story. Ods. 
1699 E. Tyson Ourang-outang 1 That the Pygmies of the 
Antients were a sort of Apes, and not of Humane Race, I 
shall endeavour to prove in the following Essay...A Puny 


_ Race of Mankind, call’d to this day, Homo Sylvestris, The 


_ conibate with the Pigmew. 


Wild Man: Orang-Outang, or a Man of the Woods. 1774 
Gotpsm. Wat, Hist, (1862) 1. vu. i. 4or The Troglodyte 
of Bontius, the Drill of Purchas, and the Pigmy of ‘Tyson, 
have all received this general name—oran outang, or wil 
man of the woods. 1778 Camran in PAil Trans. LXIX, 
144 As the celebrated Dr. Tyson had found the organ of 
voice so similar to that of men in his Pigmy. 1863 Huxiey 
Man's Place Nat. 1. 8 This ‘ Pygmie', Tyson tells us, ‘was 
brought from Angola’ ;. .sufficient to prove his’ Pygmie’ to 
be a young chimpanzee. 

2. gen. A person of very small stature ; a dwarf. 

1sz0 in Archeologia LIL. 17 A case of wode covered wt 
sylver..havyng a man and n woman called pygmeis. 1534 
Mors Confut. Tindale Wks. 731/2 As very a manne is 
that hath little stature, as hee that hathe a greate, and a 
Pigmay as a Geaunt. 1640 J. Sroucnton Def & Distrib. 
Div., ete, it. 67 Though a Cen be taller then a Pygme, 
yet a Pygme upon his shoulders hath advantage of him. 
1711 Appison Sgect. No. 98 Pa A Woman, who was but a 

yemy without her Head-dress, appear'd like a Colossus 
upon putting it on. 18a0 Keats Hyperion 1. 28 By her in 
stature the tall Amazon Had stood a pigmy's height. 

b. jig. A person (or something personified) of 
very small importance, or having some specified 
Chee One avery small degree, (Cf. Grant A. 3.) 

xs9a Kyo Sod, & Pers. u. it. He send some Crane to 
1682 Siz T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
nt § 14 Though Giants in Wealth and Dignity, we are but 
Dwarfs and Pygmies in Humanity. 1760 Dopp Hynin 
Gd.-Nature Poems (1767) 6 We stood Mere pigmies on 
the strand. 1860 Rzapr Cloister g H. \xxiv, These are 
heathen arts, and we but Ri mies at them. 1888 Bavce 
Amer, Comnrw, 1. viii. 110 ey were intellectual pigmies 
beside the real leaders of that generation—Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster. ‘ in d 

c. pay A thing that is very small of its kind. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 967 ‘The plant.. 
does not cease to vegetate, but it continues always a mere 
pigmy. 1849 H. Mitten Footfr. Creat. x. (2874) 18 They 
took their place ..among the pigmics and abortions of 
creation. 1880 Haucuton PAys. Geog. ii. 4g Venus contams 
mountain ridges upwards of 25 miles in height, in com- 
parison with which our giant Himalayas would appear like 
pygmies, x905 Westen. Gaz. 1 Mar. 12/1 Since the applica- 
tion of the dry process to photography..the detection of | 
these planetary pigmies fasteroldsr has been rendered much 
easier. 

8. An elf, puck, pixy. 

1611 Corea. Pigmée, a Pigmey, dwarfe, .. elfe, twattle. 
1646 Sin T, Browns Pseud, Ef. w. xi, The Pygmies of 
Paracelsus, that is, his non-Adamicall men, or middle 
natures betwixt men and spirits, 1774-6 J. Bavant Afythod. 
I. pe The Greek and Roman Poets reduced the character 
of this Deity [Eros] to that of a wanton mischievous pigmy. 


| 2830 Scorr Denzonol, iv. 323, All tribes of Celtic origin 


assigned to. .these silvan ea more sociat habits, 1855 
Loner. Hiaw. xv. 7 They the fairies, and the pigmies, 
Plotted and conspired against him, 
B. adj. f 

1. Of or pertaining to the race of pygmies: see 
A.1. (Partly attrib. use of the sb.) 

1661 Horvpay Yuvenad xiii ag0 The pygmic-warriour 
runs to fight In his dwarf-armour. 1704-5 Porr Fan. & 
May 46: Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, In circling 
dances gamboll’d on the green. 1749 LLins Ode, Pop, 
Superstit. Hight. 143 In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk 
is found. 1870 Eavanr omer 1. 1, 80 Bring fearfut battle 
to the pigmy race, Bloodshed and death, 

2. a. Of persons and animals: Of very small 
size or stature, dwarf. . 

aggt Syivester Du Bartas \. v. 76 As a rare Painter 
draws.. Here a huge Cyclop, there a Pigmé Elf. 1s9a 
Nasne P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) 11. 65 Thou great 
baboune, thou Pigmie Braggart, thou Pamphf]Jeter of nothing 


but peans. 1645 Evetyy Diary a2-24 May, A pigmy, sort 
of spaniels. 1735 Somervitie Chase 1, a6 The pigmy 
Brood in ev'ry Furrow swims. 1843 ScoTT Peveril xxxiil, 


"You have him before you, young man’, said the pigmy 
tenant of the cell, with an airof pL 1837 HawTnoang 
Twice-told T, (x851) 11. x. 153 The old showman... stirred 
up the souls of the pygmy people with one of the quickest 


tunes in the music boo! 


PYGMY. 


b. gen. Very small, diminutive, tiny. In Nal. 
Hist. often used in the names of species of animals 
that are very small of their kind. Also ig. 

1595 Suaxs. John v. ii. 195 Prepar'd To whip this dwarfish 
warre, this Pigmy Armes From out the circte of his Terri- 
tories, @1678 Maaveut in Casguet of Lil, (3679) I. 300/2 An 
arrow hurtel'd ere so high..Goes hut a pigmy length. 1763 
Cuuncmtun fist, to W. Hogarth 438 Bid the Deep Hush at 
thy pigmy voice her waves to sleep. 771 Pemnanr Syn. 

adr. 98 Pygmy Ape. 178 Latuam Hist, Birds 1. 256 

yemy Parrakeet. 1803-6 Woansw. Ode Intim. Imimort. 
vil, A six years’ Darling ofa pigmy size. 1830 Edin. Encyci. 
XIu. 399/2 P[itheeus] sylvanus. The Pigmy ape Inhabits 
Africa, the East Indies, and Ceylon, ..and, when standing on 
its hinder tegs, measures about two feet in height. _ 1893 
Lynexxen fforns § Hoo/s 358 The smallest of all the pigs is, 
however, the pigmy hog (Sus salvaninws), 1898 Dasly News 
16 Aug. 6/a The pigmy shrew.. which really is the smallest 
mammal we have, and the least but one in all Europe, 

Comb, as pygmy-minded adj.; pygmy- 
weed, an annual weed, 7illwa simplex, an inch 
ar two high, fonnd in the eastern United States, 

3835 Puszy in Liddon Li (1893) 1. xiii. 320 One point in 
the plan did strike me as less pigmy-minded. 

Fence (once-wds.) Pygmy, ptgmy v. trans., 
to inake a pygmy of, ta reduce to insignificance, 
to dwarf; Py'gmydom, the realm of pygmies; 
Py'gmyhood, Py'gmyism, Py-gmyship, the 
condition, pasition, or character of a yegmy. 

8658 Sam. Austin Nags Parnass. Eij, Stand off thou 
Poetaster from the Press, Who “pygmi'st Martyrs with thy 
dwarf-like verse, 1828 Slackw. Afag. XXUI1. 598 ‘They were 
pigmied to nothing in such a lordly neighbourhood. 1909 
Church Times 23 July 120/3 This great..church towers 
high above everything. It pigmies the parish thurch, 1892 
Boorn-Tuckea Catherine Booth \xxvii. 1. 162 Lilliputian 
nobodies from the land of *pigmydom strutted out. 1892 
Swinavane Stud. Prose & Poetry (2894) 231 What we do 
not understand, we declare, from the height of our *pigmy- 
hood, to be useless. 1837 Br. incuis Let. in E, Churton 
Men. F. Watson (1861) 1. Do not laugh at our 
mers 1863 Temple Bar 

AA 

f 


; ag. V. 288 His *pigmyship. 

£0- (paige), repr. Gr. mvyo-, combining farm 
of vy) rump, used in the formation of zoalagical 
terms. Pygobranohiate [Gr. Apéyxia gills] 
a., belanging to the Pygobranchia, a group of 
gastropods having the gills arranged round the 
anus; so Pygobra‘nchious ac. Pygome’lian 
[Gr. pédos limb] a., pertaining to ar cannected 
with a pygomelus, a monster having a super- 
nomerary limb behind or between the normal 
posteriar pair; s4. 2 pygomelian animal. Py-go- 
page [ad. mod.L. pygopagus, f. Gr. méyos that 
which is fixed ar firmly set, £. myyuva to fix, 
fasten], a monster consisting of twins united in 
the region of the buttocks; so Pygo:pagous a. 
Py gopod [Gr. nots, 10d- foot], a. adj. of or per- 
taining to the Pygopodes, an order af aquatic birds, 
including the auks, grebes, and loons, having the 
legs set very far back ; b. adj. of ar belonging ta the 
genus Pycopus or family Pygopoedide of Australian 
lizards having rudimentary hind legs; 5d. a 
lizard of this family; hence Pygo'podousg a. 
Py gostyle [Gr. oriAos colamn], the vamer or 
triangular plate farmed of the fused candal verte- 
bree, which supports the tail-feathers in most birds; 
hence Py'gostyled a., famished with or forming 
a pygastyle, 

1858 Mavue Expos. Lex, Pygobranchius, .. applied hy 
Gray to an order (Pygobranchia) of the Gasteropodophora 
--; “pygohranchious, 1 Bateson Variation 401 note, 
"Pygomelian geese are often recorded. 1891 Amer. Nat, 
Oct. 894 The case of Rosa- Josepha is not entirely amlopine 
and comparable to the two other “pygopages. too Arit, 
Afed, Frnt. 5 Apr. 850"Pygopagous twins. . united together 
in the region of the nates and ving each its own pelvis, 
3886 Buck's Handbh. Med. Sc. UW. 226 ‘The heat of such 
hotnothermous animals as the whale, the seal, the walrus, 
and the "pygopodous birds, 1875 W. K. Paaxaa in Encycé. 
Brit, VEL, 79/2 A Saath all bone or *pygostyle. 
1899 Evans Birds in Cambr. Nat. fist, 1X. 7 The tail [of 
Hesperornis} was fairly long and bi , but had no pygo- 
style. 1884 Coves Key V, Amer. Birds 238 Tail short (as 
to its vertebra, which are *pygostyled). 

Pygrall, Pygsnye, Pygymast, Pygyn : see 
Prorat, Picsyey, Pecorswast, P1oxoN. 

t+ Pygyn, obs. form of Picern. 

1334 Black Bk. Denbigh If. 429 Reddendo domino per 
annum vj vasa et pygyn butiri. F 

t Py hy, int. Obs. A representation of laughter; 
cf. ‘TEE-HEE. 

1589 Hay any Work (1844) 10, 1 cannot bot laugh, Jy Ay 
hy hy, 1989 Martine Months Minde Nashe'’s Wks (Ccccart) 
1, 198 Fla, he, tse, tse, py, by, see fortunes wheeles, So how, 
Mad Martin hath turnde vp his heeles. ? 

Pyic (paiik), a. rare—o. [f. Gr. mi-oy pns+ 
-1¢.] Of or pertaining to pus; purulent. 

1858 in Mayne E-rfos, Lex. 

Pyin (psiin). Phys. Chem. [f. as prec, +-1N 1.) 
An albuminoid sabstance fonnad in pus. 

1845 Topo & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 51 ¥t is..stated, 
that the element which may be obtained from the young 
cells of areolar tissue is pyine. 1866-8 Warts Dict, Chen. 
IV. 752 Pyin closely resembles mucin. 1873 Rare PAys. 
Chem, 39 Pyin can be ohtained hy agitatin recently drawn 
pus with a ro per cent. solution of sodium chloride. 


+Py-ing, v4!. sb. Ots. [implied *pre vb. (f. 


1663 


Pix $6.3) +-1N0 1.) The alphabetical Indexlng of 
ralls and records: see Pig 54.3 2. 

1658 Practich Part Law (ed, s) 283 The keepers of the files 
of Declarations Hath for the filing, pying, and shewing the 
files of every Clerke for eve Terme, 2s. 

Pyione, obs. farm of Prony, 


Pyjamas, pajamas (poidzi°miz, pi-), sb. pl. 
Also 9 pefjammahs, pie-, pyjamahs. {a. Pers. 
and Urdii ale csh pad ( pa} jamah, f. Pers, ash 
Pad, pay foot, leg + sale jamak clothing, garment. 
In Persian, a sb. singular ; in Eng. made plural 
with -s, after breeches, drawers, trousers, etc.] 
Loose drawers or trousers, usally of silk or catton, 
tied round the waist, worn by both sexes amangst 
the Mohammedans, and adopted by Enrapeans, 
especially fornight wear; in England often in trade 
use inaccurately applied to a sleeping suit of loose 
trousers and jacket. 

1800 Afise. Tractsin Asiat. Ann. Reg. 3442/2 Memorandu 
relative to ae Sultaun's wari: 34, pai jamahs, cf 
drawers, /did., Pai J: + 1834 Maowin Angler in 
Waler 1. 188 Ina pair of ‘pigam 
Tuackeray Slayor Gahagan iii, } stripped him of his.. 
peijammahs, 1840 E. 1. Napiza Scenes & Sports For. 
Lands 11. v. 156 Equipped in our broad straw hats, shirts, 
light silk or muslin ‘picjamahs ". 1845 Srocoveren f/anddk. 
Brit. India (1854) 108 He usually undresses, pots on his 
pajamas (the loose Turkish trouser). 18 9 Lane Wand, 

nadia 360 Pyjamahs of red silk trimmed with gold tace. 
1893 East Duxmoaz Pamirs 1. 277 They wore the usual 
short blue silk cloak and loose white Pyjamas. 1903 Swart 
Set 1X, 12a/t I'd as lief be seen in my pajamas. 

b. atirib, and Coméb. (in sing. form), as pyjama- 
siut, -trousers; pyjama-clad adj, 

1897 Hucues Afedit, Fever v. 188 ¥t has the disadvantage 
over the pyjama suit of being more difficult to change, 
1900 G. Swirr Somertey 42 To make your pyjama-trousers 
look like trunk-hose. t904 Daily Chron. 27 Apr. 6/4 ‘Che 
spectacle presented hy the learned counsel..and the officials 
of the court, arranged in front of the pyjama-clad judge. 

Hence Pyja*maed a., clad in pyjamas. 


s'and a shirt. 1839 


1883 IVorld 28 Nov. 18/2 Ten pyjamahed and betowelled | 
unfortunates are standing... outside, 1890 IVestu. Gaze | 
6 Sept. pf ee stranger who strolled into (say) the Lord Chief 

8 


Justice’ urt, pyjama-ed and not ashamed. 

Pyjon, abs. farm of PicEon, 

Pyk, -e, pykke, obs. ff. picé, north. f. Prreit 56.1 

Pyk, Pykage, Pykar, Pykarelle, abs. ff. 
Picx, PIKE, Pickace, Picarb, PIKER 1, PICKEREL, 

Pykas, -ax, pykeax(e, pykeis, pykea, obs, 
ff. Pickax. Pyke, obs. f. Peck v.1, Pier 2.1, 
Pike, Pique. Pykefork, obs, f. Ptckrork. 

Pykeled, var. Picken A//. 2.2 Obs., speckled. 

Pyker, Pykerel, -elle, Pykery, abs. ff. 
Picarp, Piken!, PrckeREt, Pickery. 

+ Pykeatole,-olle. 04s. [Originunascertained. } 
Name of a play or spart formerly engaged in at 
Ripon on Easter Monday. 

1439 Afem. Ripon Surtees) 111.235 Et in pane et cerevisio 


empuls pro ludentihus le Pykestolle in crastino Pasche..1d. | 


PYLORUS. 


Pylar, -ard, -aster, obs. ff. PILLan, PILARTER. 
Pyleho, Pyloherd, obs. ff. Piren, Precuarp, 
tate obs. variant of Pircrow. 
e@ (pail). Biol. rare. [ad Gr. rian gate. 
A onal orifice, a pore ; endl used coco 
bination, as in Micnopyie. 
1890 Cent. Dict, cites Coves. 
Pyle, obs. f. Peet 4.2, Pirz, Priu, Piiow, 
le-, bef. a vowel pyl-, ad. Gr, #iAy gate, 
orifice, applied to the portal vein; irreg. used as 
combining form instead of the regular pylo-, 
Pylemphraxis (poilemfrocksis) [Gr. duppafis 
stoppage, obstruction], obstruction of the portal 
vein (Mayne 1858), Pylephiebitts (poi:l7,fl7- 


| boirtis) [Panentyis], inflammation of the portal 


1447 1bid, aie Et in solucione facta xv ministris Iudentibus | 


in crastino festi Paschz..15¢. Et in pane et cervis. emptis 
pro le Pykestole ludentibus ibidem eodem die, 144, 

ork, Pykid, Pyking, Pykit, obs. ff. 
Pickrork, P1IKED, Pickino, Picken, PIKED. 

Pykk, -o, Pykkert, Pykkyll, Pykle, -lot, 
abs. ff. Prox, Picarb, PIGHTLE, PicKLy, PIKELET. 

Pykois(e, -oys, Pykrelle, Pykrio, -ry(e, 
Pykulle, -yl, Pyl, abs. ff. Pickax, PICKEREL, 
Pickery, PICKLE, Pinx sé., Pru sd. and 2. 

{ Pyla (paili). Anat, Pl. pyle. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. mvAn a gate.}] Each of the openings forming 
a communication between the cavities af the optic 
lobes of the brain and the aie ; 

2890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pylagore (plligoen), Gr. Antiq, Also in 
Gr. form pylagoras. [ad. Gr. HuAaydpar, f. MdAa, 
Thermopylz (the older place af assembly of the 
Pythian Amphictyony) + dyopa assembly.} The 
title of one of the two deputies sent by each con- 
stituent tribe to the Amphictyonic Council. 


1753 CHAMBERS er “ths Pylagore. 62x T. Mrrenece | 


istoph., Come very Grecian state..sent to its 
foie two deputies, one of whom bore the name of Pyla- 

ore, the other the appellation of Hieromnemon. 1835 

HIRLWALL Greece I. x, 380 At Atheus three pylagores were 
annually elected. 1846 Cunt Greece n. ii, 11. 325 AEschines, 
himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi hy Athens, 

f Pylangium (peilendz2i-¥m). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. wWAy gale +dyyetov vessel.) The un- 
divided portion of the arterial trank next the 
ventricle in the lower vertebrates. . 

1875 IYuxuay in Emeycl. Brit. 1. 763/1 Pylangium and 

nangiune, together, are the equivalents of that portion of 
fe heart which lies between the ventricle and the anterior 


ll of the pericardium. r900 Vature 16 Aug. 365/1 Figures 
onthe froptihesrt, which, as regards the psi f Structure 


of the pylanginm..are wholly paconventional. | 
Hence Pylangial a., of ar pertaining to the 
pylangium. , : 
Pylar (petlis), a. Biol, rare. [f. Gr. wy 
(see Prta)+-aR.] Pertainlag to a pyla or pyle. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 


are (eee). Anat. 


veln; hence Pylephlebitic a. Pylethrombosts 
(pailéprpmbéw-sis), thrombosis of the portal vein. 
J 1899 Allbutls Syst. Med. V1. 439*Pylephiehitic abscesses 
in the liver. 1898 Mayne Argos, Lex, *Pylophlesitis. 18Bo 
R. C, Davspare in Med, Temp, Fral. Oct. 6, Cases of pyle- 
phlebitis of adhesive + due to alcohol 18g0 Bictinca 
Nat, Med, Dict., “Pylethrombosix. 190g H. D. Rourstox 
Dis, Liver 64 To diagnose pylethrombosi 
Pyleol ryal, pennyroyal: see Punto. 
Pylor(e, Pylory, obs. ff. Pinzar, Pinwory, 
Pylet, Pylower, obs, ff. Petuert 56.2, PILLIVER. 
Pylfer, Pylfry, obs. ff. Prnrxn, Pinrery, 
Pylgreme, -grime, -grym(e, obs. ff, Pinornt, 
Pylie, Pylion, Pyliwe, abs. forms of Pity a.2, 
Prutiox, Pirtow. 

Pyll, Pyllar, -er, Pyllary, Pyllaster, obs. 
ff. Pine, Pitt, Pear, Pir.en, Pinoay, Pinasyver. 
Pylle, Pyllery, obs. ff. Pine, Pin, Prcrory. 

t Pylletori, -ory, obs. forms of Peturrony, 
1s6a Tuanen Herbal 1, 107, The other new kynde of 
pylletori, /5id., Pylletoris is good for the tuth ach. 


Pyllory(e, Pyllow(e, Pyllyon, abs. forms of 
Prutory, Pr.tow, Prion, 

I Pylon (poitln). Arch. [a. Gr. mvddw a gate- 
way, f, wvAn gate.] A gateway, 2 pale-tower; 
Spee. in recent use, the monumental gateway to 
an Egyptian temple, usnally formed by two tron- 
cated pyramidal towers connected by a lower 


architectaral member containing the gate. 

31850 Leiren tr. C. O. Alailer's Amc. Art § 220 (ed, 2) 217 
The principal structures begin with a pylon, that is, pyra- 
ial donble towers or wings (Strabo's prera) which flank the 
gateway, 1862 Fairnotr Up Atle Le) 406 Asquare pane! 
in the entry of the great pylon records the visit of the French 
General Desait and his myrmidons in 1799. t Bunce 
Afmemy 33 The names of the places conquered by Thothmes 
were tented: -on some of the pylons at Karnak. 

transf. 1903 Daily Chrou. 20 May 4/1 At each end of the 
bridge [over the Thahies at Vanxhall], according to the 
design, there were two'pylons'...The Bridges Committee 
recommended that these pylons shonld be omitted. 

Jig. 1905 W. Sanvay Crit. Fourth Gosf. vi. 185 The pylon 
of the Fourth Gospel is of course the prologue. A 

b. attrib, and Comb., as pylon-shaped adj. 

1Bgo Ripea Haccaan & A. Lana World's Desire i. i, 
There on the pylon brow stood.. Hathor's self. 1904 [uocn 
Guide 3rd & 4th Egypt. Rooms Brit, Mus. zo Head-rest on 
a support, with a pylon-shaped opening in it. 

Pyloric oe) a. (sb.) Anat, [f. Pyvoa- 
us+-1c.] Of or pertaining to the pylorns, 

1807 Hone In PAst. Trans. XCVIL. 145 Two cavities: one 
large, which I shall call the cardiac portion, the other small, 
which F shall call the pyloric, = Woonwasp Mfol/usca 
(1856) 29 The pyloric orifice is on the posterior dorsal side. 
1859 Huarey Oceanic Hydrozoa 9 A pyloric valve, 1875 
Hoxrsy & Marrin Elem. Biol. (1883) 131 These unite 
with a cross-piece, the ‘pyloric’ ossicle, which arches over 
the roof of the pyloric division of the stomach. 

B. 54. A pl.) The pyloric glands. 

1888 Field 26 Dec. sor When ascending into fresh water 
with their ova vearly ready for eatrusion, their pylorics are 
loaded with fat. 

Pyloro- (peilée-ro), before a vowel pylor-, 
stem of Gr. wvAwpds (see next); a formative ele- 
ment in various ” i cal and surgical terms, 
Pylorectomy [Ecromr], excision of the pylarns, 
Pylo-ropla:sty [see -PLasty]}, plastic surgery of 
the pylorus. {| Pylo:rosct-rrhus, scirrhns of the 


pylorus. 

1895 Monson in Lancet 16 Feb, (title) A successful case 
of Pyloroplasty, 1900 Brit. Med. Fral, No, 2040 357 Of 
his last 1 cases.,2 were pyloreetomics. 

Late L. pylorus 


ower orifice of the stomach (Crcl. Anrel. 


| sthe.), a, Gr. wudmpds, svAoupés gatekeeper, porter, 


f. wUAn gate + o¥por watcher, warder.] The open- 
ing fram the stomach into the duodennm, which 
is guarded by a strang sphincter muscle; also, 
that part of the stomach where It is situated. 
1615 Caooxs Body of Afan ut, v. (2631) 105 The guts are 
continued with the stomack at the right Orifice called the 
Pylorus. 1 Treat. Wounds J. 394 Its superior 
orifice, called also the cardiac, is on the left, and the inferior 
or pyforus, on the right side of this organ. 1808 Barciay 
Muscular Afotions The py’! opens into the intestine. 
1875 C. C. Brana Zool. 198 At the pylorus there is an 
annular membranous valve, near which the gall-doct opens. 
b. An analogons part in invertebrates; ¢. g. the 
posterior opening of the stomach in insects; also, 


PYNE DOUBLET. 


the valvular structure which separates the gastric 
from’ the somatic cavity in the siphonophorous 
hydrozoans (the pyloric valve of Huxley). 

1826 Kissy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xb 99 The stomach,..At 
its posterior end it terminates in the pylorus, a fleshy ring or 
sphincter formed of annular muscular fibres. 

Pylot, -ott(e, Pylote, obs. ff. Pitor, PELLer!, 
Pylour, -owre, Pylowe, -lu, -lwe, Pylt(e, 
Pylwere, Pylyol, Pylyon, obs, ff. Pituar, 
PILLeR, Piciow, Piut, PILLIVER, PULIOL, PILLION. 

-, Pyn- were, for the sake of greater legi- 
bility, usually written by ME. scribes instead of 
pim-, pin-; for all snch forms not found here, see 
the corresponding words in Pim-, Pin-. 

Pymander, Pymentarie, -ye, Pyn, obs. ff. 
PoMANDER, PrcMENTARY, Pin, PINE. 

Pynacle (Caxton), erron. f. Practz, expiation. 

Pyncheon, Pyncon, obs, ff. Pinson} and 2, 

Pynd(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Pin v., PINE v. ; 
var. of Prnp v. Oés., to impound. Pyndare, 
-er(e, Pyndfold(e, obs. ff. PINDER, PINFOLD. 

Pyne, obs. f. PEEN v. (to beat thin), Pry, Pine. 

+Pyne doublet. Sc. O%s. [First elemeat 
As obscure; cf. py- or fee-doudlet, Pex s6.1] Sup- 
.posed to be the same as Jack 54.2 rb, a quilted 
and sometimes iron-plated doublet or coat of fence. 

1713 Eart Cromerty Hist, Acc. Conspir. Earl Gowry 61 
Mr Alexander [Ruthven] being almost on his Knees, had his 
Hand npon His Majesty's Face and Month; and his Majesty 
seeing the Deponent, cry’d, Fy ! strike him jaigh, because he 
has a Pyne Donblet upon him. 1849 Jas. Grant Airkalay 
of Gr. iv. 35 A breastplate, a jack or pyne doublet were 
usna! parts of everyday attire. 

Pyneable, Pyneon, Pynesse, -ice, obs. ff. 
PINE-APPLE, Prnton, PINNACE, 

+Pynepeny. Os. [f. (?)Pine v. + Penny; 
cf. Pincipenny.] A niggard. 

éxq12a Hoccreve De Reg. Princ, 4095 Thow pynepeny 
{v.». pynchepeny], ther ay mot pon slepe! 

Pyne pig. Se. [First element uncertain (? the 
same as in prec.) ; the second is Pie $6.2] A pot 
or an earthenware vessel (or sometimes one of 
tin or other material) for the kceping of money; a 
savings hox. (Cf. enny-pig s.v. PENNY sd. 12.) 

1488 [see Pic 53,2]. 1825 Jamieson, Pyne Pig, a vessel 
used for keeping money. 188 J. Lonomvte in Afod. Scot. 
Poets I. 45 (Why] keep your Savings’ pyne-pig toom o' 
white or yellow? 

Pynn-: see Pryy-, Pin-. 

Pynok, Pyno(u)n(e, Pynocu)r, -owr, obs. 
ff. Pinnock 1, Pennoy, Pinion, Prnen!, Pynot, 
dial. f. Pranner, Pynote, obs. f. Pmne-nur. 

Pyneal, Pynsell, -il, obs. ff. PenceL, Pencit. 
Pynsen, -son, -soun, var. Pinson! and 2 Oés. 
Pynshe, Pynsor(e)s, -sours, obs. ff. Prxcu, 
Pincers. Pynstal, obs. f. piste-s/al? (PINE sb.1 6), 

Pyntche, Pynt(e, Pyntil, -ul, etc., obs. ff. 
Pineu, Part v,1, Povt, Pinte, 

Pynun, pynyo(w)n, obs. ff. Prvton, Pennon. 

Pyo- (peije), before a vowel py-, repr. Gr. 
nvo-, combining form of méey pus; used to form 
medical and pathological terms. Pyoco‘ccal a. 
[Gr. «éxxos grain], pertaining 10 the, || Pyo- 
co‘cons, a microbe or coccus causing snppura- 
tion. || Pyocca‘lia [Gr, xo:Aia cavity], the presence 
of pus in the abdominal cavity (Dunglison 1853). 
Pyorctanin(e [Gr. «reiver to kill], name given to 
methyl violet from its alleged power of checking 
suppuration. Pyocyranin [CyANIN], a blue 
colouring matter, C,,11,,NO,, obtained from 
blue or lead-coloured pus; so Pyoeya'nic a. 
Py-ocyst, an encysted collection of pus, esp. in 
the lung. Pyode’rmio a. [Denutc], of or per- 
taining to || Pyode-rmia, a puruleat state of the 
skin, || Pyodia‘thesis, a purulent diathesis, 
ll Pyosdema [CEpexA], oedema cansed by purn- 
lent iafiltration (Dunglison 1853). Pyoge'nesia, 
the formation of pus, suppuration; so Pyo- 
genetic, Pyoge’nic adjs., of or pertaining to 
pyogenesis; producing pus. + Pyohr-mia, = 
Pyzmia (Dunglison 1842); hence + Pyohm-mic 
a,= Premio (Syd, Soc. Lex. 1897). Pyohw- 
motho‘rax, presence of pus and blood in the 
pleural cavities, Py‘olymph, lymph containing 
pus corpuscles. |] Pyometra (-mftra) [Gr. BIT pa 
womb]; see quot. Pyonephri‘tis [Nepnriris], 
snppurative inflammation of the kidney; hence 
Pyonephri'tic z. || Pyonephro'sis [Gr. vegpds 
kidney: see -os1s], the presence of pus in the kidney; 
hence Pyonephro'tic a. | Pyoperica‘rdinm, 
the presence or a collection of pus in the peri- 
cardium. || Pyophtha‘lmia, production of pus 

in the eye (Dunglison 1853). || Pyopneumoperi- 
cardium [PNEUMOPERICARDIUM], the presence of 
pus together with air or gas in the pericardium. 
| Pyopneumotho‘rax [PNEUMOTHORAX], the pre- 

Sence of pus and air in the pleural cavities; 


1664 


= PNEUMOPYOTHORAX. [| Pyo'ptysis [Gr. arves 
spitting], expectoration of pus (Dunglison 1842). 
|| Pyorrhe'a [Gr. foie flux], discharge of pus. 
| Pyosa‘lpinz [Gr. odAm-yé a tube], the presence 
of pus in the Fallopian tube. || Pyosepticee*mia, 
pyzmla together with septicemia; hence Pyo- 
septiow’mio a. {| Pyothorax [THorAx], collec- 
tion of pus in the pleural cavities. Pyoxa’nthin, 
Pyoxanthose [Gr. favéés yellow], a ycllow 
colouring matter found with pyocyanin in blue 
suppuration. 

1896 A libuti's Syst. Med. 1. 726 Potent ‘also’ against the 
*pyococcal infections. 1897 /éfd. 111. 715 Due to the 
*pyococci contained in the spntum they swallow. 1890 

ancet 11 Oct, 783/2 [He] has tried *Ayohtanin, the new 
aniline antiseptic, in several cases of suppurative ear disease. 
1891 Standard 2 Feb. 5/2 Experiments with solutions of 
methyl violet, also called pyoctanine, anew pigment manue 
factnred at Darmstadt. sg0r W. Oster Princ, § Prac?. 
Ated, (ed. 4) 163 The *pyocyanic disease..is an extremely 
interesting form of infection with hacillus pyocyaneus. 1860 
Chen, News 11.119/1 M. Fordos has. succeeded in extract- 
ing. .blue matter to which he gives the name of *pyocyanine. 
1866-8 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V.752 Pyocyanin crystallises 
in needles or in rectangular flakes. 1873 Ratre PAys. 
Chev. 40 A hlne colonr is often noticed on the dry bandages 
and linen which have been in contact with pus; this is due 
to pyo-cyanin. [1853 Duncuson Aled. Lex., *Pyocystis, 
vomica.) 1858 Mayne Fxfos. Lex, Pyocystis, term for a 
cyst of pns, especially in the lungs a vomica: a pyocyst. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V111. 911 Certain other clinical 
forms of *pyodermia have received special names. [éid. 918 
Impetiginons and other *pyodermic disorders. 1858 MAVNE 
Expos. Lex.,*Pyodiathesis. 1847 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 
116 The true doctrine of ee enesis is a modification of 
that of ‘secretion’. 1896 atts Syst. Med. 1. 55 note, 
Pyogenesis must not be confonnded with inflammation. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pyogeneticus, ..*pyogenetic. 
1896 Adibutt's Syst. Med.1.70 The pyogenetic inflainma- 
tion. 1897 /éfd. 11. 86 Pyogenetic hacteria are as a rule 
present in varying numbers, 1839-47 Toda's Cycl. Anal. II. 
754/2 note, The *pyogenic membrane. .lines the cavity of an 
abscess, 1861 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. 137 On the Pyo- 
enic or Suppnrative Diathesis. 1896.Ad/butfs Syst. Aled. 

. 73 Conditions of great virnience of the ‘pyogenic microbes. 
1890 Cent. Dict., *Pyohemothorax; *Pyolymph. 1893 
W. R. Gowers Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) 11.333 If a scalpe' 
is passed over the surface, it removes a little pyo-lymph. 
1860 TANNER Pregnancy iii, 181 The collection. .of pas— 
*pyometra-in the [uterns). 1876 Baistowe Vhe. & Pract. 
Aled. (1878) 831 The cholesterine was traced to a *pyo- 
nephritic cyst. 3897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. WV. 308 Abscess 
of the kidney, with or without perinephritic abscess, and 
pyclitis, leading to *pyonephrosis. 1885 W. Roserts Urin, 
& Renal Dis. 1 v. (ed. 4) 514 Contracted from the pressure 
of a *pyonephrotic tumour. 1853 Duncison, *Pyofert. 
cardia, a collection of pus in the pericardium, (1898 
Allbutt's Syst, Med, V. 125 Successful cases of draining 
the pyo-pericardinm have been published. £4fd. 776 Pyo- 
pericardinm is occasionally acute in its manifestations. 
1878 tr. Von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VII. 124 *Pyopnenmo- 
pericardium has thus far been observed only a few times. 
1898 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. V. 214 In a few recorded cases a 
pulmonary cavity has perforated the pericardinm and pro- 
duced pyopnenmopericardium., 1894 Lance? 3 Nov. 1033 


The right side of the chest gave the physical signs of a *pyo- | 


pnenmothorax. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. Yl. 537 PyO- 
pneumothorax or gangrene of the lung. 1821 Hoorer 
Dict, *Pyorrhea, a purulent discharge from the belly. 
1878 tr. von Ziemtssen's Cycl, Aled. VIM. 777 The treatment 
of chronic pyorrhcea, /id. X. 345 The accumulation of 
pus in the tabe-*pyosalpinx—may even lead to ulceration 
of the nincons pentane. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 
132 Other symptoms significant of a general *pyosepticaemic 
infection of the system are present. 1853 MARKHAM Séoda's 
Auscult, 319 Effusions of blood, or pns—Hamothorax— 
*Pyothorax—intothe pleural cavity, 31876 tr. von Zieurssen’s 
Cyel. Med. 1V.61x Purulent pleuritis pyothere we ee 
1873 Rare Phys. Chen. 40 Minute yellow crystals of *pyo- 
xanthin. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 752 After the 
een of the pyocyanin, the chloroform retains ia 
solution a yellow substance called “pyoxanthose. 

Pyoid (pairoid), a. [ad. Gr. rvoedqs like pus, 
f. mv-oy pus; see-o1D.] Of the nature of or resem- 
bling pus; purulent. . 

3853 Duncuison Med, Lex. 8 Vv. Pyoid corpuscles or 
globules, 2895 H. Watron Dis, Eye 136 The cells are 
converted into pns, or pyoid cells, 1897 Albult's Syst. 
Med, 11, 534 Soft, greasy, pyoid material, 

Pyoine, pyon(e, -onie, ctc., obs. ff. Prony. 
Pyonar, -eer, -er, -ier, obs. ff, Pronger. 
Pyone, obs, f. Peon. Pyoning: see Pion v. Obs. 

I Pyosis (peidusis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
avoors.] Formation of pus, suppuration. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict, (ed, 2), Pyosis, a Collec- 
tion of Pus in any part of the Body. 1706 in Prituirs 
(ed, 6), 1842 in Dunciisox, 1897 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prosis, 
the process of pus-formation. 4 

Pyot, Pyot(t)y, a eee see PIET. 

+ Pype, obs. f. Perr 54.2, v.2, Pip, Pipe. 

¢1470 Henrvson Mor, Fab. 1x. (Wolf § Fox) xxvi, It is 
ane side of salmond, as it wair, And callonr, pypand like 
ane pertrik ee, 

Pyp-grass (paipgras). [app. f. Dn. PY: 
formerly Jyf pipe + Grass.] A tall-growing 
South African species of grass, Lhrharta gigantea, 

1834 P. L, Sinmonps in Pharniac. Fral. X11. 421 Some- 
thing must he sown with the berry fof the Myrica] to 
Screen its shoot...Pyp grass seed should..be prepared for 
the purpose, 1880 S, Africa (Silver & Co.), Of indigenous 
grasses which may he usefully employed to arrest drifting 
Sands none are better than the Pyp grass, 


Pypkin, obs. form of Pipkin. Pypoudre, 


| -AL. 


PYRAME, 


pypowder, etc., var. PrEPOWDER. Pyppe, obs. f. 
Pir, Pire. Pyppen, Pypynce, obs. ff. Prerry, 
Pypple, obs. f. PEBBLE, Pirphe. Pypryge, obs. 
f. PIPPERIDCE, Pyquoys, obs. f. Prckax. 

Pyr, variant of Purr zv/, (call to pigs). 

Pyracanth (poierakeap), || pyracantha 
(poierikeenpa). Also 8 pyracanthe, piracanthy, 
9 pyracanthus, [ad. L. pyracantha, 2. Gr, nvpa- 
«ava, name of an unidentified shrub or plant, casu- 
ally meutioned (but not described) by Dioscorides 
(1. xviii); applled by 16th c. botanists to the shrub 
here noted, and adopted by Linnzeus as its specific 
name, See Note below.] 

An evergreen thorny shrub, Crataegus Pyracantha, 
a native of southern Europe, bearing clusters of 
white flowers and scarlet berries ; in England often 
trained against walls as an ornamental shrub; also 
called Christ’s, Egyptian, or vergreen Thorn. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva xx. Pg Some Pyracanths which I have 
removed to a Northern eee | shade. 1705 tr. Cowley's 
Plants Wks. 1711 111. 458 Phyllyreahere and Pyracantha 
rise, Whose Beauty ee pecoies ine Eyes. 1775 R.Goucnin 
Nichols Lit. Anecd, 18th C. (1814) VIIL. Guat can talk onl: 
of.. Pyracanthas and Syringas, 1855 Mas. GASKELL North 
pe S. vi, The long low parsonage honse half-covered with 

hina-roses and pyracanthus, 1878 ‘T. Harpy Return 
Native 1. v, A huge pyracanth now darkened the greater 
portion [of a house-front]. 

b. attrib. and Comé., as pyracantha seed; 
pyracantha-leaved adj.; pyracanth-medlar, the 
pyracanth (reckoned as a species of Afespilzs). 

1825 Greenhouse Boe Il. 83 Celastrus Pyracanthus, 
pytacantha-leaved Staff-tree, a low tree also fromthe Cape. 
1834 Maay Howirr Sé Nat. Hist, OldSashioned Winter 
66 And the finches in their need Picked the pyracantha 
seed. 1842 J. B. Faasea Mesopot. § Assyria xv. 353 On the 
flanks of forests..there appear..Afespilus Pyvacantha... 
Pyracanth medlar [ete.]. 

Hence Pyracanthine a. [-1nz 1], of or belong- 
ing to the pyracanth. 

1880 Biackmore Afary Auertey 111. 255 Lips as red as 
pyracanthine berries, 

Lote. The numerous Latin versions of Dioscorides lcft 
nvpdaxav0a unidentified,and merely latinized as Ayracantha. 
According to Lohel Adversaria. 438 (1576), this was derived 
from L. Ayrus pear + Gr. éxavOa thorn, from the resemblance 
of the leaves to those of the wild pear (‘arhusta cui facies 
et foliam Pyrastri..propter foliorum similitndinem nonnnlli 
Pyracantham vocant’), But this hybrid origin was, of course, 
impossible for the Greek word, and the name has been 
commonly taken as meaning ‘ fire-thorn ’,f. mip fire +dxav0a 
thorn, and considered to be appropriate to the modern pyra- 
canth, from its profusion of scarlet or flame-coloured berries, 
For the identity of this with the wupdxavOa of Dioscorides 
there is no other evidence.) 

Pyracid, variaut form of Pyro-aci. 

Pyracie, -acy(e, obsolete forms of Prracy, 

Pyrage, obs. erron. form of PrroGueE. 

Pyral (poieril), 2, rave. [f. L. pyre Pyrre+ 

Of or pertaining to a pyre. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydrioi. iv. FY After the pyrall com- 
bnstion. /did. 61 More inflammable, and unctuonsly con- 
Stituted for the better pyrall combnstion. 1888 Sefence X11. 
4° Inconnection with each house..was what the explorer 
calls a pyral mound. On this the bodies and effects of the 
dead were consigned to fire. F 

| Pyvralis (pi-rilis). Pl. pyralides (pirz'lidzz). 
Also (in sense 1) in anglicized form (from Tr.) 
pyralide. [ad. Gr. rupaXis n winged insect supposed 
to live in fire, f. wip fire; also a. obs. F. pyralide 
‘a fire-fly or worme bred in the fire’ (Cotgr.).] 

+-1. A fabulous fly supposed to live in or be 
generated by fire. Oéds. 

1588 GaEENE Planctom. Venus Trag. Wks. (Grosart) V. 
60 As the flie Pyralis cannot line ont of the flame. @ 1600 
Montcomeniz Mise. Poems xvii. 4x His pain wes lyk the 
pytalide, A heist in hirning that does hreid, 1684 Con- 
templ. State Man un. vii. (699) 212 Place us in the Light 
and Bright One [i.e, flame] of thy Love; where like Pyralides 
and sacred Salamanders we shall live happy withont Pain 
or Torment. 

2. Entom. [mod.L., Schrank 1801.] A geaus of 
moths typical of the family Pyralide. So 
Py‘ralid, @, resembling or belonging to the 
Pyralide; sb. a moth of this family; Pyra- 
Udeous @, = PYRALID @.; Pyra‘ldiform a., 
resembling the Pyra/tde in form or strnctare; 
Pyra‘lidine a. = PYRALID a. 

1859 Stainton Afan, Brii, Butterfl. & Moths \, 124 The 
Pyralidina are divided into two main groups :—1. The Pyra- 
lideous group, 2. The Cramhideous group. The Pyra- 
lideons gronp is further divided into two main sections: 
1, The Deltoides. 2 The Pyralites. 1903 MWestm. Gaz. 

Oct. 12/2 In some of the vineyards..in France. .great 
faNcc has been wrought by the pyralis. 

Pyrallolite: see Prro- 2. 

+Py‘rame. 04s. rare. Also 4-5 piram, -e, 7 
piramee. [Shortened from L. Ayramis PyRaMID, 
perh, by taking pivamis, piramesasa pl] 

1. Applied by Trevisa to the cone or pencil of 
rays entering the eye from any object; sce Pynra- 
MID sd. 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. mm. xvii. (Harl. MS.) 
If. x4 b/2 [Al be lynes bat ben y-drawe from alle be partyes 
of be bing bat is i-seon, he makep a ss [t Jacinnt 
biranidew] in schape as a top [Zetlemache JS, trompe), 


PYRAMICAL. 


& be poynt perof isin be blak of beeyse}. /dfd. 15/2 Perfor 
nedes yt nedep to have Bevan fed. 1495 pytame] a schelde 
oper a toppe of lizt, & a piramis poyntes be in fe 
eyzen & pe brode endes in pe pinges pat ben i-seyen.  [diet. 
(Add. MS.), Whanne pe liknes of be ping comep to be si3t 
upon pese pirames (ed, 1495 piramis), penne pe liknes of lize 
& colour passip by pe smale curtiles & bumoures of be eije. 

2. A pyramid, spire, or steeple: see PyRawin 3. 

1604 Htrson fafpists Rime Answ, Wks. 1620 I. 574 Well 
may the heathen people boast Of piramees & slagiins cost, 

+Pyramiocal, a. Obs, [irreg. f. L. pyramis, 
n. Gr. wipapis PYRAMID + -10AL, ‘Ihe etymological 
form is PYRAMIDICAL,] = PYRAMIDAL a, 

1633 P. Fretcner Purple Jaf. w, xvii, Thnt Great All, 
This His work's Sry, peace pyramicall. 1656 W. Cotes 
Art of Simpling 167 Of a pyramical Figure, and not unlike 
ton Pine Apple. 

Pyramid (pi:rimid), s. Forms: see below. 
[Originally in form fir-, fyrramis, ie pir-, 
prramides (plremidéz), later pyrarnitds, a. 1. 
pyramis (med.L. also piranis), pl. pyramides, n. 
Gr, wapapls, pl. ropapides (perth, of Egyptian origin, 
but anciently explniued by some as a deriv, of rip, 
mup- fire, by others as f, wopés wheat, grain, as if'a 
granary). ‘The later form pyrr-, prraméde, fyrra- 
mid was app. after F. pyramtde (in 13th oc. 
piramide, \intz-Darm.). The pl. pyraniists, 
prramidies, and sing. pyr-, pyramidis, -es, were 
popular or illiterate analogical formations.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4-7 pitramis, 6-8 py‘ramis; //. (4 syll.) 
6-7 pira'mides, pyramides; (7 pyra‘midis, 
pyra’miais, 8 piramidies); also (3 syll.) 6-7 
pyra‘midea (¢ mute), pyramids. 

The g-syll, pluralspyra'nides (¢ mute), pyramids, retained 
the stress of pyra'ni-des; but it is only in verse that they 
can be distinguished from the 3syll. py'ra-mider, pyramids, 
with stress on first syllable, in 8. 

1398 Piramis [see Pyrame 1]. 1555, 1586 Pyramides, 
piramides [see B. 1}. 1570, 165 Pyramis [see B. 2, 4). 
rg89 Purrennam feng. Poesie us. xi, (Arb.) 105 The Spire or 
taper, called piramis, 1606 Snaxs, Ant. ¢ Ci. 1m vil. 4o 
Lepidus, \ haue heard the Ptolomies Pyramisis are very 

oodly things. /érd,v. ii. 61 Rather make My Countries 
igh pyramides my Gibbet, 1619 Pasgusi's Palin, xxxviii, 
To cast your tall Piramides to ground. 1662 Granirr 
Princ. 30 His Figures and Statues Colosses, his Pyramidis 
like those of Egyet. ergo Cenia Fiennes Diary (1888) 78 
Two piramidies full of pipes spouting water. 1716 Hearne 
Coflect. V. 256 The Church hath a Pyramis or Spire. 

igor Srenser Awins Rome ii, Greece will the olde 
Ephesian buildings blaze, And Bylus nurslings their 
Pyramides faire. 1893 — Sonn. iii, Their huge Pyramids, 
which do heauen threat. 1611 Beaum. & Fu. Philaster 
¥. iii, Make it rich..Like the Pyramides: lay on epitaphs. 

B. 6-7 pyramide, piramide, 7 piramid, 7- 
pyramid; f/. 7 pitr-, py‘ramides, pl'ramida, 


py Tamyda, 7- pyramids. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gurllemean’s Fr, Chirurg. p. xv h/t The 
Eyamide which passeth cleane through the Trepane. Jéid. 
7b/: The poynt a piramide of n Trepane. 1605 Suaxs, 
wWacb, Ww. b 7 (1623) Though Pallaces, and Pyramids do 
slope Their heads to their Foundations, 1606 — Ant. 
& Ch 1. vii, a1 They take the flow o'th’Nyle By certaine 
scales i’'th'Pyramid. ie W. Lysnesay in Lithgow frav. 
Biij, Memphis, in parch’d Egypts soyle: Flank'd with 
old Piramides, and melting Nyle. 1638-56 Cowrey Davidet's 
t. 752, Numbers which still encrease more bigh and wide 
From One, the root of their turn’d Pyramide. a 1649 
Daum. or Hawtn. Pocus Wks. (171) 10 My heart a living 


pyramide I raise. 1649 G. Danie, Trinarch., Hen. LV 


ccexxxvi, Th’ intent Stood, a true Piramid, in Government. 
1667 Mitton P.Z. 1. 1013 Satan..Springs upward like a 
Pyramid of fire, Intothe wilde Expanse. 1823 Byaon Fuan 
vitt exxxvil, Guessing at what shall happily be hid As the 
real purpose of a pyramid, 

y. sing. 6-7 piramidis, 7 pyr-, piramides; //. 
6 piramidesses, 

1895 in Xep. Hist, MSS. Coun, Var, Coll. W1, Vatrod. 38 
The free mazons finishing..four of the topstones for the 
piramidesses. /éid., The base and spire of a piramidis. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon Pref, (1602) Aijb, He also 
was cast off from the highest Pyramides of fortunes wheele. 
3603 Ksottrs Hist. Turks Bh ee A certaine tower 
built like a piramidis. 164 Vicars in Mount (title-p.), 
A panes are Piramides, erected to the everlasting high 
honour of England's God. 

B. Signitication. 

1. A monumental structure built of stone or the 
like, with a polygonal (usnally square) base, and 
sloping sides meeting at nn apex; orig. and esf. 
one of the ancient structares of this kind in Egypt. 

1585 Even Decades Pref, (Arb.) 49 The hugious heapes of 
stones of the Pyramides of Ee ypt. 1586 T. Forstaa Prigr. 
Afeceain Vakluyt ay. (1599) i 1.201 Without the Citie, size 
miles higher into the land, are to be seene necre vnto the 
riner diuerse Pirainides, among which are three marucilous 
great, and very artificially wrought. 1612 Braum. & Fr 
Philaster w. iv, Place me, some god, npon a Piramis, Higher 
than hills of earth. 1615 G. Saxovs Trav, 129 Cheops, a 
King of gppt, & the builder of this pyranris. 1711 ADDI- 
son Speet. No. x p 4, IT made a Voyzge to Grand Cairo, on 
purpose to take the Measure of a Pyramid. 1813 SHzLtry 
Q. Afaé i, 129 Nile shall pursue his changeless way: Those 

yramids shall fall, 1816 Byron CA. é/ar, m. lvi, B. 
Coblentz.. There is a small and simple pyramid ;. . Beneat 
its base are heroes’ ashes hid, 1842 Gwint Archit. (1876) 
48 The great pyramid of Cholula, the largest and most 
sacred temple in Mexico. 1843 Parscorr Afexico tv. vil. 
(1864) 253 [A Mexican frocalii) A stone building on the 
usual pyramidal basist and the ascent was by a flight of 

Vou. VIT. 


‘ ‘They both ascend in one bright pyramis. 


a gable. 


1665 


steep steps on one of the faces of the pyramid, 18797 A. B. 
Eowaaps us Nile i 19 Vhe Great Pyrainid. towers close 
above one's head, 

2. The form of a "gaa ; in Geom. a solid 
figure bounded by plane surfaces, of which one 
(the base) is a polygon of ay! number of sides, 
and the other surfaces triangles having as bases the 
sides of the polygon, nnd meeting at a point (the 
verlex) ontside the plane of the polygon. 

Formerly sometimes extended to include the Conn, which 
differs, in having a circular (or other curved) base, and 
a continuous curved surface between the base and the apex. 

1398 Piramis (see Pyrame tr} 1570 Butinostay Enclid 
us. def. x. 314 A Pyramis is a solide figure contained vnder 
many playne superficieces set vpon one playne superficies, 
and patted together to one point. 1603 Hottanp /’/s- 
tarch's Mor, 1322 The shadow of the earth being round, 
groweth point-wise or sharp at the end, in maner of a cone 
or pyramis. 1620-55 J. Jonns Stone. ffeng (1725) 70 That 
Fire hath the Form of a Pyramis is evident, 1672 
Temrre £ss, Gort, Wks. 1731 1. 105 The Rules of Archi- 
tecture,..teach us that the Pyramid is of all Figures the 
firmest, 1795 Hutton Dict. dfath. &. v., A cone is around 
Pyramid, or one having an infinite number of sides... The 
axis of the Pyramid, is the line drawn from the vertex to the 
centre of the base. When this axis ts perpendicular to 
the base, the Pyramid is said to be a righ? ones otherwise 
it is obfigue. 1875 Bassett & Dyer Sachs Bot. 367 The 
apical cell has. the form of an inverted triangular pyramid. 

+b. Erroneously used for the vertex or point of 
a pyramid or similar figure. (Cf. Cone 56.1 14.) 

1649 Jer. Tavioa Gt Exemp. 1. ti. § at A great Rody of 
Light transmitting his rayes through a narrow hollownesse 
does by that small Pyramis represent all the parts of the 
magnitude, /4i/, v. § 6 The rayes of light passing through 
the thin air, end ina small and undiscerned pyramis. 

+3. Arch, Any structure of pyramidal form, as 
a spire, pinnacle, obelisk, ete. Also applied to 
(Cf. Pepiment 1.) Obs, exc. as in 1, 

lerggo Proms. Parv. 397 Pykewalle (or gabyl), Afarus 
Conatts, oe vel piramidalis.) 

arsga Letano éfin. (1710) J. 77 ‘Ther be 3 great old Toures 
with pyramides on them. 1595 [sce A.y]. 1600 HoLiaxn 
Livy, Martianus' Topogr. Rome vu, xi, 1401 There stood 
a Vyramis or steeple in times past, under which they say 
P. Scipio Africanus lay enterted. 1610 — Camden's frit, 
(1637) 85 [Lichfield Cathedral Church) doth mount on high 
with three pyramids or spires of stone, 1625 T. browse 
in Darcie Aan. Q. Eliz... 82A most rare Piramide of the 
Cathedrall Church of Saint Panl, in London, was strucken.. 
with Gre from heaven. 1630 Mu.tos On Shakespear 4 
What needs my Shakespear .. that his hallow’d reliques 
should be hid Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid? 1633 in 
E. P. Jupp Carfenters’ Co. (1887) 302 The Carpenters.. 
have allwaics vsed to have the Cutting of... batlesters, 
hauices, tafferretls, pendants and piramides. 1634 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11, 699 The piramides upon the 
little gable ends. 1687 A. Lovett, /hevenot's Trat. u. 
60, I could observe..a square Minaret that spires into a 
Pyramid, ¢1720, 1716 (see A a}. 

4, Any material thing or object of pyramidal 
form ; a number of things arranged or heaped up 


in this form, a pyramidal pile. 

1570 Der dfathemat. Preface 29 Make of Copper plates,.. 
a foursquare vpright Pyramis, or a Cone. 1 [see A. 8). 
1634 Sin T. Hersear Trav, 4 The top of this Peake or 
Pyramide [Teneriffe] ..seldome without Snow, 1651 STAN- 
nny Poents 77 Or when one flame twined with another is 
2727 Swirt 
Gulliver, Pref, Let. § 3 Smithfield blazing with pyramids of 
law-books, 1786-7 tr. Acysier’s Trav, (1760) I. 425 On each 
side of the altar, stands a pyramid of bones, 1831 Buzw- 
ster Nat, Magic x. (1833) 257 Among the remarkable 
exhibitions of mechanical strength and dexterity, we may 
enumerate that of supporting pyramids of men, 1886 C. F. 
Pascor London of Toxiay xvi. (ed. 3) 137 Horse-chestants 
with massive pyramids of white blossom, 

b. Gardening. Applied (orig, aétrié., hence nlso 
simply) to a tree, esp. a fruit-tree, trained in a pyra- 
midalform. So pyranid-trained adj., -(rateing, 

[1646 Evetyn Diary A r.-Jane, At the entrance of this 
garden growes the g liest cypresse I fancy in Henly 
cut in pyramid.) 17xa Byaom Jral. & Lait, Rens (1854) 1. 
t.17 The pyramid yew trees are set in the nursery. 1882 
Garden 14 Jan. 19/3 Long lines of pyramid Apples and 
Pears, 1887 Nicnotson Dict, Gard. 11. 47/1 Pyramid 
training is largely practised with Pear.trees,.. Pyramids 
may be procured worked either on the Pear stock or on the 
Quince. 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 4 A UA, A pyramid trained 
tree cousists essentially of an upright stem, and as many 
side branches as can be.. trained without overcrowding. 

5. fig. or allusrvely (from prec, senses). : 

1593 Wravton Pasé. ww. vi, He that to worlds pytamides 
will build On those t heroes..Should have a peo. 1600 
[see Avy). a 1628 F. JREVILLE Siducy (1652) 129 An unsteddy 
and sharp pointed Pyramis of power. 1670 Corron Exsper- 
on U. Vi. 313 The most glorious Act of his life,..which.. 


ought to be plac'd on the bighest Pyramis of his Fame. . 


18a6 Disaact Viv. Grey 11. i, ‘The apex of the pyramid of 
his ambition was at length visible. 1882 Farzan farly 
Chr. V1. 488 To me the whole theory looks like an inverted 
pyramid of inference tottering about upon ils extremely 
narrow Npex. 9 

6. Cryst. A set of faces belonging to a single 
crystallographic form and, if haem de- 
veloped, mecting in a point; also, a form con- 
sisting of two such seis of faces on opposite sides 


of 1 common base. a 

r748 Stz J. Hire Fossils 154 Crystal .. consisting. .of 
eipireeti sides, dispos'd in order of an bexangular column, 
terminated by an hexangular pyramid nt eachend. _ 160c tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. 1. 190 A salt, under the form of a solid 
with eighteen sides, terminated nt each extremity bya pyra- 
mid of six faces. 1836-41 Branor Chen. (ed. 3) 663 Large 
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right rectangular prisms,terminated by a four-sided pyramid. 
1878 Gussey Mein 2 A group of triangular faces 
mecting In one point is called a pyramid. Stosy- 
Masxetynn Cryttaliegr. § 201 The terms proto. and dentero- 
pyramid have been applied by various writers somewhat 
ambiguously to the diplo-pyramidal figures, or, in crystallo- 
graphic language, pyramids, which have been here termed 
isosceles ectahedra. , 

7. Anat. Applied to various parts or siractures 
of more or less pyramidal form; sfec. @ a mass 
of longitudinal nerve-fibres on each side of the 
mednila oblongata (some of which cross from one 
side to the other in the decussation of the pyra- 
mids); (0) each of the conical-shaped masses 
(distinctively called MaPionian pyramids) con- 
stilling the medullary sabstance of the kidney, 

rojecting, and opening at the apices by papills, 
into the pelvis of the kidney ; (¢) see quot. 1842. 

1805 Afed. Frnt. XIV. 329 The most important... fe of 
nerves is what was hitherto called the pyramids, this fascicle 
of nerves is the origin of the cerebrum, or tha Acmiispherti 
cercbri, 1842 Dunctson Aled. Dict, f'yramid, 2 small, 
bony ae in the cavity of the tympanum, which inexca- 
vated to lodge the mnscle of the stapes. 1869 Muaray Phys. 
v. (ed. 3) 124 Into this [ pe/nis of the kidney), rundry conica! 
elevations, called the Pyramids, projects their summits, 
present multitudes of minute opeoings—she final termina. , 
Uons of the tatulf, fdid, a1. 303 Atthe lower and front part: 
of the medulla oblongata, these fefferent impustses).. cross 
over; and the white fibres which convey ¢t are secn 
passing obliquely from left to right and from right to left in 
what is called the dccustation of the anterior pyramids. 
1881 Bewnxe Mechanism sium. Voice (ed. 2) 36 The 
remaining two a fof the larynx]..are the lg 
so called ase of their shape. tho Bituaxca Nat, Med. 
Dict. sv Plyramid) of cerctetiun, \obule of inferior 
surface of vermis of cerebellum... /-s, of Ferrcin.. 2. 6 
thyroid gland,..P. of t, Mace a small bony eminence in 
the tympanum, behind the fenestra ovalis, enclosing the 
stapedius muscle, 899 Adfhutfs Syst. Aled. Vil. 355 
Paralysis of the limbs and tongne.., due to softening in the 
left olive and pyramid. , 

8. Joosely. A plane figure suggesting the profile of 
a pyramid; a triangular or cuneiform figure or 
formation, ss a wedge-shaped body of men; a 
poem the successive lines of which increase or 


decrease in length; etc. (Cf. tbe sense ‘gable’ in 3.) 
1589 Putrenuan Eng. Poesie u.xi,(Arb.) 108 Of the Spire 
or Taper called Pyramis...1n_metrifying his base can not 
well be larger then a mectre nf six,..neare the toppe [of the 
Pyramis] there wilbe roome litle inough for a meetre of two 
eailables’ and sometimes of one to finish the point. f16s0 
Don Bellianis 194 The Emperor gathering his men in form 
of Pyramids. 1658 Sta T. Bauwne Gard. ( yrus fi, 10 In 
Chesse-boards and Tables we yet finde Pyramids and 
Squares, ax€80 Buttes Heo. (1759) IL. 120 As for Altars 
and Pyramids in Poetry, he [Benlows] has out-done all Men 
that Way; for he has made a Gridiron, and a Frying-Pan 
in Verse. 1869 Tores Hight. Turkey 1. 104 When the mun 
rose, the shadow of the ag was projected over sea and 
land..in a distinctly marked pyramid. 4 
b. Atiliards. pl, A game played (asaally) with 
fifteen colonred balls arranged in a triangle, and 


one cue-ball: see quot. 1850, and fyramtd-spot. 

1860 Bokn's flandtk. Gamer 554 Pyramid.—This game.. 
can be played with any uumber of balls,.. but the osal 
number is sixteen, viz. fifteen coloured, and one white, 
.. The fifteen coloured balls are placed on the table in the 
form of a triangle: tbe first, or point, being on the winning 
spot. aap lees Tet. 1 June, I bad played at poms by 
niysell in the deserted billiard-room of the hotel. 

+9. pl. (in form piramides). Name of some 
texlile fabric: see quot. ¢ 1605. Obs. 

¢ 1605 Allegations of Worsted Weavers (BM. Add. MS. 
12504 art. 64), This Cloath [a Say] hath continewed bis name 
eriibstied tll chisday1 but now latcly by putting the same 
into coutlours and twistering one thridd of one coullour 
with anotber of another coullour, beinge made narrowe, ytis 
now called Piramides. a in Entick Lendon (1766) U1. 
378 Piramides or Maramoffe, the piece, narrow. J 

O. attrib, and Comd., as pyramid-builder, 
fashion ; pyramid-like adj.;  pyramid-rest 
(Bulliards), 2 cuc-rest the head of which is arched 
50 as to allow it to alo over a ball which 
wonld otherwise be in the way; pyramid-ahell, 
n gastropod shell of the family Syramitdeliide ; 
pyramid-spot, the spot on a billiard table where 
the apex of the pyramid is placed, between the 
centre and the top spol ; pyramid-text, any ancient 
Egyptian text found in the Pyramids; pyramid- 
wise adv., io the manner or form of a pyramid, 
pytamidally, (See also 4b.) . 

1877 W. R. Coorea Egypt. Obelisks iii. (1878) Naas 
‘pyramid builders of the Vth dynasty, 1613 Puacnaa 

lerimage Vi". xiL 670 A mount of earth and stone fiftie 
fadome long every way, built *Pyramide-fashion, 1838 
ag Madras (1843) 133 This gateway & the *pyramid- 
Hike building that one sees outside. 4 1618 Syivastxa 
Woed-snans Bear xiliv, Like » pale *Pyramid pillar. rOz1 
Brnon Sardan. v. 1.65 Regal hs bs of *pyramid proportions. 
1873 Bennart & ‘Cavexpisit Billiards 28 The Rite 
or spider-rest is cut oat at (be bottom. bid. 83 the 
red again six inches nearer the *pyramid spot. pt 
Manasry in 19th Craft. XXXVI. 270 The study of t 
*Pyramid-texts, the documents of the Old Em . 1600 
Faineax Tasse = xaxiv, Whose top °P. AMiCE ike did 

inted shew [ligh, narrow, HK 
pees ene Lasix Hass. Wu The haycocks. .are 
made with a broad bottom and " 

ilence (nonce-wds.) Pyramid v. ifr. of a group 
in a painting: to be disposed in a form soggesting 
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a pyramid, i.e. symmetrically about a central 
figure in an elevated position; Py:ramidal‘re 
{after mélitonaire], a person to whom a pyramid 


is erected as a monument. : 

1845, Blackw. Mag. LVIEL. 438 It contributes to the good- 
ness of the picture. .if by means of it [the tight] the groups 
pyramid and unite well. Vote, Fuseli objects that the 
principal figures and chief action in the Raising of Lazarus 
"are crowded into a corner. He would have had them 
‘pyramid’. 1875 Emerson Leit. § Soc. Aints xi, /nunor- 
tality, Every palace was a door to a pyramid; a king or 
rich man was a pyramidaire. . 

P idal (piremidal), a. (sb.)  [ad. med. 
L. pyramidalis (Du Cange): see prec. and -AL. 
CE FE. pyramidal (1507 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pyramid; sloping, as an 
edge or face ofa pyramid. vare. 

1571 Dicces Pantom, 11. viii. Rj b, The Pyramidalt side 
HB. 1597 R. Waac Vor. Constantinople in Naktuyt Voy. 
(1599) iL 1. 308 Two hils rising in_a_piramida!l forme. 
1762-91 H. Watrore Veriue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1. a 
Some were made of glass in a pyramidal shape. Hey J.G. 
Wicxinson Zeypt, Pharaohs 151 pe pyramidal oe sloping, 
line was intended to insure the durability of a wall. 

2. Of the natare or shape of a pyramid; resem- 
bling a pyramid, 

1599 T. Milourer] Silkwormes 45 A Pyramidall and most 
steepe hil. 1634 Ste ‘I’. Hersert 7rav. 61 High Pyra- 
midall Cypresse-trees. 1678 Cupwortn /nfedd. Syst. 1. i 53 
Plato.. would compound the Earth of Cubical, and Fire of 
Pyramidal Atoms, and the like. 1784 Cowper Jasé vi. 159 
The Lilac various in array,.. With purple spikes pyramidal. 
1816 Suzicey Let, 21 July, Pr. Wks. 1888 1. 349 Genie and 
pyramidal crystallizations. 1874 Motiey Barneveld I. xxi. 
385 One tall pyramidat gabte of ancient grey brickwork. 
Jig. 1641 Mivton Ch. Govt, vi. Wks. 1851 HIT. 128 Prelaty if 
she will seek to close up divisions in the Church, must be 
fore’t to dissolve and unmake her own pyramidat figure. 
1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit, u. v. 368 That the most stable 
government is the pyramidal,—that rests on the widest basis 
of popular confidence. | : 

b. fg. In recent journalistic use (after F. Ayra- 
midal):; Astonishingly huge, colossal. 

[oe C’ress Granvittr Lett. (1894) 1. 432 Madame de 
Montjoie has just told me that Miss Foote's success is pyra- 
midale.) 1902 West. Gaz. 16 Aug. 3/2 The pyramidal 
ignorance of the average Englishman concerning the great 
Republic and her institutions, 

3. Specific technical applications. 

a. Anat. Applied to certain structures of more or 
less pyramid-like form, esp. to certain muscles in 
the abdomen, and in the nose (both often denoted 
by the L. Ayranedalis used absol., se. asescerlis). 
Also, Pertaining to or connected with the pyramids 
of the medulla oblongata, as in pyramidal ¢tract,a 
tract of motor nerve-fibres in the spinal cord. 
Also Path. applied to a form of cataraet in which 
the capsule of the crystalline lens is opaque and 
prominent at its centre. 

{1693 tr. Blancard's Phys, Dict, (ed, 2). v., Muscles of the 
Nostrils and of the Abdomen called Pyramidales, or of a 
Pyramidical Figure.} 1725 Bradicy's Fant. Dict.s.v. Nose, 
The Nostrils are dilated by six Muscles, three on each Side, 
viz, the pyramidal, oblique Ascendant or Myrtiformis, and 
the oblique descendant. 1872 Daawin Emotions vii. 190 
The pyramidal muscle serves to draw down the skia of the 
forehead between the eyebrows, together with their inner ex- 
tremities, 1879 Catoerwooo Mind § Br. it. 36 The most im- 
portant of the cells are known as pyramidal. 1899 Adébuti's 
Syst. Med. VAL. 732 Scterosis of the pyramidat tracts. 

b. Crys/, Used in senses 1 and 2; also applied 
to the TETRAGONAL system, of which the square 
pyramid is a characteristic form. 

1789 J. Kleia] 1s? Pt. Dict, Chem. 69/1 A_brown salt, 
which. .forms white, porrmiaal crystals, 1828 Srank Elem, 
Nat, Hist. 11. 483 Fundamentat forms of minerals... The 
Pyramidal, in which the crystals assume the form of an 
isosceles four-sided pyramid. 1851 Rictanpson Geol, v. 97 
The Pyramidat includes the octohedron with a square base, 
and the right square prism. 

ce, Applied to particular species of plants having 
the flowers in a pyramid-like spike or cluster (often 
translating the specific name Jyramidalis); also to 
fishes or other animals having the body or some 
part of a pyramid-like form, 

1796 C. Maasuart Gardening xix. (1798) 333 Saxifrage 
plants are usually potted tomove into the house. .as indeed 
the pyramidal in particular should be. 1804 Suaw Ger. 
Zool. V. 390 Pyramidal Sucker. id. 425 Pyramidal Trunk. 
fish. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 89/1 Other native Orchises, such 
as..the Pyramidal Orchis.., live and flower in a garden, but 
do not increase or improve, 

4, Arith. Applied to the several series of 
numbers, each beginning with unity, obtained by 
continued summation of the several series of 
PoLyGONAL numbers; so called becanse each of 
these numbers, represented (e. g.) by balls, can be 
arranged according to a certain rule in the form of 
the corresponding pyramid (on a triangular, square, 
or polygonal base). 

Thus the series of ¢riangudar numbers, 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21.. 
gives, by summation of successive terms, the series of ¢ri- 
angular pyramidal numbers 3, 4, 10, 20, 35, 56-..Simi- 
larly from the series of square, pentagonal, etc. nuinbers 
are obtained corresponding series of pyramidal numbers. 

The ae numbers constitute the second (sometimes 
called the ¢#érd) order of figurate numbers: see Ficunate. 
ppha. The term was formerly extended (with ordinat 
numeral) to the succeeding orders of figurate numbers, each 


1666 


obtained similarly from the preceding by continued summa- 
tion: see 1795 in b. (In quot. 1674 erroneously used.) 

167. ae Arith, (1696) 663 Stx is called the first Pyra- 
tank umber; for the Units therein may be so placed, as 
to represent a Pyramis. 1795 Hutton Afath, Dict., Pyra- 
midal Numbers, are thesumsof potygonat numbers, colfected 
after the same manner as the polygonal numbers themselves 
are found from arithmetical progressions. 1806 — Course 
Math, 1.224 Column ¢ contains the sum of the triangular 
numbers, that is, the shot contained in a triangular pile, 
commonly called pyramidal nambers, 

b. (as sd.) A pyramidal number. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 165 Pyramidals 
having their Names from their Number of Sides. 1795 
Hurron Math, Dict. s.v. Pyramidal Numbcrs, These are 

articularly called First Pyramidats. The sums of First 

yramidals are called Second Pyramidats;..and so on. 
Particularly, those arising from triangular numbers, are 
called Prime Triangular Pyramidals. a 

5. Comb., as pyramidal-shaped, ad}. 

1859 W. S. Coneman IVoodlands (1866) 108 The Yew forms 
a pyramidal-shaped tree. 1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner 
Agric, (1869) 203 A weeping, pyramidal-shaped plant. 

Hence Pyra‘midalist = PYRAMIDIST; spec. one 
who holds certain theories or beliefs about the 
pyramids of Egypt. So Pyra'midaliam, the body 


of theories or beliefs held by pyramidalists. 

1877 Procroa Myths & Marvels Astron. 52 The facts 
most confideotly urged by pyramidalists ia support of their 
views. 1882 — Gt. Pyramid 11 Taylor, Smyth, and the 
Pyramidalists generally, consider this sufficient to prove 
that the pyramid was erected for some purpose connected 
with religion, A eee 

Bycemidally. (pireemidali), adv. [f. Pyra- 
MIDAL+-LY 2] In a pyramidal manner; in the 
form of a pyramid. 

161 Even Arte of Nauig. us. viil. 34 The shadowe of the 
.-earth is piramidallye sharpe. 1575 Lanenam Let, (1871) 
so Vpon a base a too foot square, & hy,..a square pilaster 
rizing pyrainidally of a fyfteen foote hy. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants ti. $9 They stand both together pyramidally. 1778 
Pavce Alin, Cornud, 84 Rising pyramidally..ac feast five 
hundred and forty feet above the sea, 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 
4 Jan. 7/1 The shoots of a pyramidally trained tree. 

+b. fg. in allusion to the embalmed bodies of 


the dead preserved in the pyramids: After the 


manner of a mummy, Obs. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. vit. xiii. es A man may 
be happy without the apprehension thereof; surely in that 
sence he is pyramidalty sae py. 1658 -- Hydriot. v. 77 But 
to suhsist in bones, and but Pyramidally extant, is a 
fallacy in duration. 

ec. fig. Hugely, colossally : cf. PyRAMIDAL 2 b. 

1891 Sat. Rev, 28 Feb. 275/1 So pyramidatly ignorant is 
the British newspaper-man, 

Pyramidate Retna a. rare. [ad. late 
L. pYramidat-us, t, pyramid-ent; sec -ATE2 2.] 
Fashioned as a pyramid; = PYRAMIDAL 2. 

1584 R. Scot Miscou, Witcher, xt. xix, 258 Experiments 
may be seene in diverse sorts of [perspective] glasses ; as in 
the hollowe, the plaine, the embossed, the columnarie, the 
Prana or piked, the turbinalt, the bounched. 1826 

tapy & Sp. Entomol. xtvi. 1V, 289 Pyramidate Fascia,.. 


| a hand which juts out into an angle on one side. 


So Pyra‘midated a., formed with pyramids, or 
into a pyramid, 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Afin. (ed. 3) 196 A crystal is 
named pyramidated, when the primitive form is a prism, 
and has a pyramid on each extremity. 1903 ature 1 Oct. 
530/2 Some of the pyramidated summits among the South 
American volcanoes. 

Pyramides, pl. of pyramis: see PYRAMID, 

Pyramidia, pl. of Pyramipion. 

Pyramidic (pirimi-dik), ¢. rare. [f. Prramip 
+-30; perh. after Gr. wipaprdinds.] Of, like, or 
proper to a pyramid; heaped up, or lofty and 
massive, like a pyramid. 

1743 Suenstone Elegies xix. 50 Their gold in pyramidic 
ptenty pil'd. 18ar Byaon Yuan v. ixxxvii, The enormous 
gate which rose O'er them in almost pyramidic pride. 

Pyramidical (pirimi-dikal), ¢ Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -aL.] = PyRAMIDAL; in quot. 1628, 
enduring like a pyramid: cf. MONUMENTAL 4. 

3621 Buaton Anat, Mel. 1. i. u.iv, (1651) 18 [The heart] of 
@ pyramidicat forme, and not much unlike to a Pine-apple. 
1628 Fettnam Resolves u. lxxv, Though the Athenians 
demolished his Statues, yet they could not extinguish his 
more pyramidicall vertues, 1693 [see PyramMIDaL 3 a]. 1743 
Lond, § Country Brew... (ed. 2) 332 They set six or eight 
Waggon Loads of Coat in a pyramidical Bere id 
Baxta Nile Tribut. xv. (1872) 270 The pyramidicat hill 
beneath which I had fixed our camp. 189§ Westm. Gaz. 
16 Aug. 8/2 After the Switchback and the Great Wheel 
comes the Pyramidical Railway, which is being erected at 
the Devil's Dyke, near Brighton...The idea is to buifd a 
tower of varying height, round which a spiral track will 
carry a car from the top to the bottom. 

Pyramidically (pirami-dikali), ado. [f. pre 

+-LY2.] In a pyramidieal manner or form; 
pyramidally. (In quot. 1886 = PYRAMIDALLY c.) 

1697 Lutraeie Brief Rel. 28 Oct. (1857) 1V. 298 A very 
noble honefire..consisting of about 140 piteht barrets, placed 
pyramidically on 7 scaffolds, 1871 Nessitt Catai, Slade 
Coll. Glass 70 Pyramidically-clipped trees. 1886 D. C. 
Muaaav First Pers. Singular xxii, She is terribly rich. 
Awfally, colossalty, pyramidically rich. 

So Pyrami‘dicalneaa (Bailey vol, II, 1727). 

{| Pyramidion (pirimi-dign). Pl. -ia, -ions. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. type *mipapidiov, dim. of mipapis 


PYRAMOIDAL. 


pyramid ; sec. in Arch., the pointed pyramidal 
portion forming the apex of an obelisk. - 

1840 Bonomi in Trans, Roy. Soc. Lit. (1843) Ser. 11. 1. 161 
The height of the pyramidion shoutd be about a tenth of the 
whole length. 1850 J. Leiten tr. C. O. Afntler's Aue, 
Art § 274 Four-sided piltars on a low hase, which diminish 
upwere and end in a pyramidion, usuatly of granite. 1877 
W. R. Coorea Egypt. Obelisks i. (1878) 2 Its apex is abruptly 
terminated by a smalt pyramidion, whose faces are inclined 
at about an angle of sixty degrees. 

b. Cryst. Used by Story-Maskelyne in naming 
figures formed from other solid figures by construct- 
ing a small pyramid upon each face ofthe original. 

1895 Stony-Maskeiyne Crystatlogr, § 167 Holo-sym- 
metrical forms of this [the cubic} system:..2. The triakis- 
octahedron or the octahedrid pyramidion,..4. The tetrakis- 
hexahedron or the cube-pyramidion..: the term pyramidion 
being employed in the case of forms in which a pyramidion 
or small pyramid composed of similar isosceles triangles 
surmounts every face of a simpler figure.. : such a figure is 
then an isoscelohedron, /did, § 172 The figure presents the 
aspect of a cuhe each face of which is surmounted by an 
obtuse pyramid, and ic may, on this account, be termed the 
cube pyramidion, a » 

Pyramidist (pirimidist, pirem-). [See -1s7.] 
One who investigates or is specially versed in the 
structore and history of the Egyptian pyramids. 

1894 P. SmytH Our Inher. in Gt. Pyramid v. xxi. 41 A 
scientific pyramidist..confines himself to stating..that the 
Great Pyramid was erected in the times of the Fourth 
Dynasty. 1883 Proctor Greai Pyramid App. A, 187 The 
length of the earth’s polar axis is assumed by pyramidists 
to_be 500,000,000 pyramid inches, 

Py-ramidize,v. [f Pyrasup sb. + -128.] énér. 
To form a pyramid; to converge towards a snm- 
mit or apex: cf Pyramip v, Henee Py‘ramid- 


izing vbd, sb. and ppé. a. 

a183r T. Hore J/ist. Ess. Archit. (1840) I. xi. 388 The 
graduat contraction and pyramidizing, as they rose higher, 
of the indispensable arches, and buttresses, and pinnacles 
and roofs, 1850 INKERSLEV Moman & Pointed Archit. in 
France 315 A very graceful pyramidising composition of 
two distinct portions. is 

Pyra‘mido-, combining form from Gr. mipayis, 
nopayt8-, PYRAMID, aS in Pyra:mido-attenuate 
@., pytamidally attenuated; + Pyra:mido-pria- 
ma‘tio a., of a form due to a combination of 
pyramid and prism. 

182 R. Janeson Jfan. Mineral. 165 Pyramido-Prismatic 
Angite. 1846 Dana Zoopé. (1848) 478 Suinmit branchtets.., 
arcuate and pyramido-attenuate. 

+ Py:ramido-graphy (also in L. form pyra:- 
midogra‘phia). Obs. [f. prec. + -GRAPHY.] A 
description of, or dissertation on, the pyramids. 

1646 Garaves (¢it/e) Pyramidographia: or a description 
ofthe Pyramids of Egypt. ie Biount Glossogr., Pyramido- 
graphy, 1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 2091 By whom the Pyramido- 
graphia, the Romana Foot and Denarius are..traced out. 

Pyramidoid (piremidoid). Geom. rare. [ad. 
mod.L. pyramidoides (sc. schéma); see PrRaMID 
and -o1D.] A solid figure in form approaching 
a pyramid, but of which the edges that meet 
or intersect at the vertex are curves, instead of 
straight lines as in a pyramid; as the parabolic 
pyramidoid, in which the vertical sections through 
the edges are parabolas instead of triangles. 

{r6s5 J. Watts De Sectionibus Conicis Prop. 1x, De 
Conoide et Pyramidoide Parabolico. Jéid. xiv, De Ellip- 
tico Pyramidoide et Conoide. 1656 —~ Arithmetica Infini- 
torum Prop. iv, Item, Pyramidoides vel Conoides Paraboli- 
cum..ad Prisma vel Cylindrum (super aquali base aque- 
altum) est uti ad 2] 1704 J. Haaats Ler. Techn, 1, 
Parabolick Pyramidoid..so named by Dr, Wallis from its 
Genesis, or Formation. 1793 Hutton Jlath, Dict s.v. 
Parabola, A p - . . 

4] Erroneonsly identified with a parabolic spindle. 

1710 J. Hanats Lex. Techn, ed. 2) I. s.v.5 thence 1 27 
in Bares vol. II, and 1730 folio; 1839 Encyel. Brit. XV. 
9746/2; and some recent Dicts. + 

So Pyramidoi‘dal a., a. Of or pertaining to a 
pyramidoid. b. Of the general figure of a pyramid 
upon a base of any shape. 

1807 T. Youne Nat. Philos.11. 20 All pyramidoidal solids 
are equat to one third of the circumscribing prismatic or 
cylindroidal solids of the same height. 

yramidon (piremidgn). [f. PyRammp, after 
accordion, harmoticon, etc.) A pedal organ-stop 
having wooden pipes in the form of an inverted 
pyramid, and producing very deep tones. 

1876 Hives Catech. Organ ix. (18978) 63. Pyramidon, a 
Pedal stop of 16 or 32 feet-tone. 1881 C A, Eowaaps 
Organs 156 {The] Pyramidon has been mentioned in some 
works, but it was found impracticable to make this stop 
answer throughout the entire scale, and it therefore is 
abandoned. P 

+Pyramidy. Obs. rare. ?.Mlliterate form of 
PyRaMID (from pl. séramidies in PyRamip A, a), 
used aéirtb.; or ? derived adj. = PYRAMIDAL. 

1627 Srrep England, Scot. i. $15 A Well, whose trickling 
drops turne (in Piramidy-wise) into hard stone. ¢ 1710 
Crtia* Fiennes Diary (1888) FH Manborn hills..are in a 
Pirramidy fashion on y*top. Zdfd. 179 With four pirramidy 
spires on Each Corner, 

Pyramis: carliest form of Pyrat, q.v. 

Pyramoid (pirimold). Geom, rare—°. [ad. 
Gr. wipapoedis pyramid-shaped, f. miipapis PyRa- 
MID: see -OID.] = PyRxamiporp (Webster 1864). 


PyraMip. Cf. . pyramidion (Littré).] A small | So Pyramoi-dal a. = PyRammDomat b. 


PYRAUSTA. 


1883 Heopie in £ncyed. Brit, av ef Producing..in 
the hexagonal system * pyramoidal * and ‘gyroidal’ furins. 

Pyrantimonite, Pyrargillite, Pyrargy- 
rite: see PyRo- 2. : 

Pyrate, Pyratio, ctc. : see Pirate, cte. 

+ Pyraugue, obs. form of Pmocve, 

1728 SLoane Yamaica 1. 129 Pyraugnes made of (Cedar). 

ll aursta. Obs. rare. [L. (Pliny = pyraits), 
ad. Gr. ripavorns a moth that gets singed in the 
flame; in obs. F. pirawste (Cotgr. 1611).] A 
fabulons insect snpposed to live in fire. 

igg1 Syuvester Du Bartas 1, vi. 1122 So of the fire in 
burning furnace springs The fly Pyransta with the flaming 
wings. 2706 Puicurrs (ed. 6), Pyrausta or Pyrogonus, the 
Vire-Fly or Salamander-Fly ; an Insect. 

Pyrauxite : see Prro- 2. 

Pyrazine, Pyrazolo: see Pyro- 3c. 

Pyre (poie1). [ad. L. pyra, a. Gr. wvpé a hearth, 
a place where fire is kindled, the place of a funcral 
fire, a funeral pile.J A pile or heap of combust- 
ible material, esp. wood: usually, a funeral pile 
for burning a dead body: see Pine 54,3 3d. 

1658 Browne /fydriol., an Ded., When the Funeral Pyre 
was out, and the last Valedietion over, Men took a lastin 
Adieu of their Interred Vriends, x1g72a-14 Pore Rage Lock: 
1.4 With tender Billet-donx he lights the pyre. 2715 — 
‘liad 1, 72 For nine Jong nights through all the dusky air 
The pyres thick-flaming shot a disinal glare. 1810 Sovrury 
Achama \. xiv, Then hand in hand the victim band Roll in 
the dance around the funeral pyre. 1872 R. Ets Catudlus 
xxxix, 4 Near the pyre they moura Where weeps a mother 
o'er the lost, the kind one son, 

atirib, 2848 Hamicron Satdath iv. zoo The fabled 
Phoenix was only reborn amidst its pyre-nest of incense. 

Pyre, obs. f. PEAR, PEER, PIER 2; var. PIRE v. 

Pyre'ctic, ¢. [a. Gr. mupexrix-ds feverish, f. 
nupégo-ev to be feverish: cf. Pyreric.] Of, per- 
taining to, or affeeted with fever, feverish. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 153 Thus shell-fish.. 
will sometimes excite great uneasiness with pyrectic heat. 
Tbid. 1V. 291 ‘the thirst and general irritation and pyrectic 
pono increase, p Sun 

t+ Pyree. Obs. rare. (a. F. pyrée (Littré), f. Gre 
nop fire: cf. mupetov a pan for coals.) The altar 
of fire in the religion of the ancient Persians. 

2638 Siz T. Hexsert 7 raz. (ed. 2) 286 Albors. infamous 
in the Pyreé or Temple of Idolatrons Fyre, which has never 
gone out for fifty Ages. /bycd. ag te Pyree he incinerated, 
and made other common fire commixt with that they 
boasted they had from heaven, 

+Py'ren, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. Pyrénéz, Gr. 
Tlipyvy the Eyences | = PYRENEAN a. 

2623 Hevwoop Braz. Age 1. Wks. 1874 If. 179 White as 
the garden lilly, pyten snow, Or rocks of Christall. 1647 R. 
STAPYLTON Fuvenal x, 183 He, to his Moores..o're the 
Pyren mountains jaunts. 

| Pyrenemia. Path. [mod.L. f. Gr. sipiy 
fruit-stone, nucleus + alya blood+-1a.] The pre- 
sence of nucleated red corpuscles in the blood. 

2890 in Bitines Wat. Mfed. Dict. 1 

Hence Pyrenwe’matous a., having nucleated red 
blood corpuscles. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

| Pyrena‘vinm. Sof. [mod.L. f. pyréna 


in Syd. Soc, Lex, | 


! 


} 


PYRENE!+-anrum.] A drapaceous pome: i.e. a | 
pome containing pyrenes or ‘stones’, as those of | 


the medlar and hawthorn. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pyrene! (paierin). Bot. Also in L. form 
pyrevna, pl.-e. [ad, mod.L. Ayréna, f. Gr. wiphy 
fruit-stone.] The stone of a fruit; esf. one of 
those in a drupaceous pome, 

2837 Keitn Bot, Lex. s.v., If a putamen is composed of 
several cells, each cell takes the name of pyrena,as in Cornus, 
2880 Grav Struct, Bot. vii. § 2.296 The pyrenz or stony 
inner portion of such carpels when drupaceous or composing 
a drupe of 2 or more stones, 2888 Octvte, Pyrene. 

Pyrene? (paierin). Chem. (Also 9 pyren.) 
[f. Gr. wip fire + -exz.] A solid hydrocarbon 
(Cy,H,») obtained from the dry distillation of coal, 


crystallizing in microscopic laminz. 

1839 R. D. Tuomson in Brit, Ann. as6 i ides) was pre- 
pared from the last process by taking the ether which was 
ES for the purification of the chrysen, mixing it [etc.]. 
bid., Nitrate of pyrenase; nitric acid forms with pyren a 
thick oily substance, which is purified by boiling with water 
and alcohol. 
Pyrene is soluble tn hot ether, and may be separated from 
chrysene by means of this solvent, whic at a low tempera- 
ture deposits it in microscopic rhomboidal plates... This 
hydrocarbon appears to have been first observed by Laurent, 
2877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 11. 592 Pyrene CygHig and 
Chrysene are contained in the portion of coal-tar boiling 
above 360° (boiling point of anthracene). 

b. Comb, as pyrene-ketone, -quinone, etc. 

1695 Minn & Moncev Watts’ Dict, Chem, U1. 350, | 

Hence Pyrernio a., of, belonging to, or derived 
from mere, ns pyrenic acid, Cy,H,O,, forming 
pale yellow plates. 

Pyrenean, -wan (piréniin), a. and sd. Also 
7 Perennean, Pirenean. [ad. F. Pyrénden, or 
f. L. Pyrénw-us (f. Pyréné, a. Gr. Mipyyy, name of 
the daughter of Bebryx, beloved of Hercules, said 
lo be buried on these mountains) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging tothe Pyrenecs. B. 54. 
a. Anativeofthe Pyrenees. +b. p/. The Pyrenees, 
igg2 Survay of France To Rdr., The Pyrenean moun 


1857 Mitten Liens. Cheut., Org. Il. ss2 | 


1667 


taines towardes Spaine. _ $895 Suaxs, John 1. L201 Talking 
of the Alpes and Appenines, The Pereonean and the river 
Poe. 2686 Biounr Glossegr., Pyrenman Moontains, 2693 
Morven Geogr, Rect, (ed. 3) 178 The Province of Artois., 
united to the Crown of France hy the Py 
{between France and Spain, 1659), 2768 East MaLwesevey 
Diaries § Corr. 1. 35 At fifteen posts from Bayonne you dis. 
coverthe Pyreneans. 2803 Pixweaton Mod. Geay. 1.275 The 
Pyrenean chain, @ 2862 A. H. Croucn Poems t1862) 245 
My Pyrenean Verses will you hear, 1906 Daily Chron, 
ao Sept. 8/5 Long circular capes in Pyrenean wool fabrics, 

Pyrenees (piténéz), 54. /. Also 7 Pyrenes, 


yrenean Treaty , 


Pir-, Pyreneys, Pirhenese. [a. F. Pyrdndes, ad. | 


L. Pyrénei (sc. montes): see prec.] Nameof the 
range of mountains separating France and Spaln. 

{z Even Decades Pref. (Arb) 53 In the mountaines 
named Pyrinei th{e] inhabitantes burnt the wooddes.} 
263a Litucow 7rav. x. 440 The South Pendicles of the high 
Pirhenese. ¢2645 HoweLt Left. (1650) 1, 27 These parts 
of the Pyreneys that border upon the Mediterranean are 
never without Theeves. 1 ae Geogr. Rect. (ed. 3) 
206 Extending from the Byrenes -» Southwards, 1797 
Encyci. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 683/a piatoeg Mountaios, 
or Pyrenees. 2837 Auison F/ist, Europe V1. xlix. 510 
Napoleon. .felt with Louis XIV, that it was necessary there 
should be no longer any Pyrenees. 


+b. attrié. (in sing. forin Pyrenee, -oy). Ods. | 


2608 TorseLe Serpents 598 A Serpent in the Pireney 
Mountains. ¢ 2645 Howntt Left. (1650) 1. 27, 1 pass'd bee 
tween som of the Pyreney Hills. 

Pyreneite {pirearalt). ‘fin, Also -aite. 
[ad. Ger. pyrenezt (Werner 1812), f. as prec. : sec 
-ITE!.] A variety of iron-lime garnet, greyish- 
black and of semi-metallic lustre. 

w8ar Une Dict. Chem., Pyrencite .. occurs in primitive 
limestone, in the Pic of Eres-Lids, near Hareges, in the 
French Pyrenees. 2854 Dana Syst, Alin, (ed. 4) IL. 192. 
1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 754 Pyrenaite. 

Pyrenio : see ’rnenE2, 

Pyrenin (poirfnin). Phys. Chem. [f. as 
Pyrexe! + -in1.] Schwartz's name for the sub- 
stance composing the nucleolus of a cell. 

in Cent. Dict, 2897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Pyrenium (pein nidm). Lol. 
Gr. mipyyoy, dim. of wipny: see PykENE!.] The 
hypothecium of a nucleiform or angiocarpous 
apothecium, i.¢. that of an angioearpous lichen. 

2866 Treas. Bot, Pyrenium, either the receptacle or peri- 
thecium of certain fungals. 288a J. M. Cromute in Zncycé. 
Brit. XVV. 554/2(Lichens) When the pyrenium quite covers 
the nucleus tt ts said to entire. 

yrenocarp (poinokisp). Bot, (f Gr 
nippy (see Pyrrene!) + xapads fruit] a. ‘Any 
drupaceous fruit’ (Cen. Dict.). b.= PERITUECTUM. 

2889 Bennett & Murnav Cryptog. Bot. 355 The Pyre- 
nontycetes, with pyrenocarps or pcritheces (hymenia within 
flask-shaped bodies open at the neck). i ; 

Iience Pyrenoca‘rpous a., resembling, pertain- 
ing to, or having a pyrenocarp. A 

1871 LeicuTon Licken-flora 36 Apothecia pyrenocarpous 
verrucarioid, S 

Pyreno‘deous, a. Sof, = next, A. So Py- 
re‘nodine a. ; , ; 

1872 Leicuton Licken-fora 4 Apothecia pyrenodine. /5/d. 
36 Apothecia pyrenodeous. | bali 

Pyrenoid (peirinoid), a. and sé, [f. Gr. wéphy 
(see PYRENE!): sce -o10.] : 

A. adj. Resembling in form the stone of a fruit : 
sec quots, ade eae ae 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2\, Pyrenoides pro- 
ae the Tooth of the second Vertebra.j 2858 Mayne 
Expos. Lexy Pyrenoides,..pyrenoid. 1897 Syd. Soc. rie 
Pyrenoid, keroel-sbaped. Anat, Epithet formerly applic 
to the odontoid process of the axis vertebra. 

B. sé. Asmall colourless proteid body, resem- 
bling a nucleus, foand in certain alge and protozoa. 

1883 Science I. 148/2 Schmite finds in the chromatophors 
of many alga: more or less spherical bodies to which he 

ives the name of pyrenoids. 2895 OLivan tr. Aerner’s Nat. 

ist, Plants 11. 629 The exact part played hy the pyre- 
noid is very obscure, but there can be no doubt that 1t in- 
fluences in some way the formation or deposition of starch 
by the protoplasm, gor G. N. Cauxins #rotosoa 217 Chro- 
matophores in which one or more deeply staining bodies— 
the pyrenoids—may be found, es = 

1 Pyrenomycetes (peirinomoisitiz). ‘ pi. 
Bot. (mod.L. Pyrénomiycetés, f. as prec. + porns, 
pl. pvxqres mushroom.] An order of ascomy- 
cetous fungt, characterized hy the asci being formed 
in flask-shaped receptacles or perithecia. So 
Pyrenomyece'tous @., belonging to or of the 


| nature of the Pyrenomycetes. 


Cooxe Fnugi 56 The bard, or carbonaceous Ascomy- 
pi sometimes ft led the Pyrenomycetes 2882 J. M. 
Cromate in Eacyci. Brit. X1V.559/1 (Lichens) Distinguish- 
ing them from certain pyrenomycetous fungi. 

Pyrenous (pairmnes), a. Bor, rare—°. [f. as 
PYRENE !+-ou0s.] Containing pyrenesor ‘stones’; 
chlefly in comb. with a aumeral. . 

2858 Mayne Lxfos. Lex. Pyrenotes, having or full of 
fruit-stones: pyrenous. 1890Cen?. Dict., Pyrenons, in bot, 
containing pyrenes: used only in composition with = 
pumeral: as a-Ayrenous, 5-~pyrenous, etc. 2a 

+Pyrergy. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Gr. mvp, wup- 
fire + pyov work; properly *fyrurgy: cf PyRur- 
ctay.] Working in or with fire. 

165: Noan Bices New Dispens. 220 P 297 She can perfect 
nothing without Pyrergy. 


[mod.L., ad. | 


PYRETO.. 


Pyrotetiology: see Prreto-. 


Pyrethrine (pvite:proin). Chem. Also 9 -in. 
{ad. F. Pyrétrine (Parisel, 1833): see Prrerinnun 
and -tnx6,] The substance to which the slajapogic 
action of pyrethram root is due; It appears, when 
pure, to be « white crystalline alkaloid. Ifence 
Pyre‘thrioc.,inpyre/hric acid, a substance obtained 
by the action of potassium hydroxide on pytethrine, 

ye nomson Organic Bodies 815 To the acrid sulatance 
M ‘isel has given the name of pyrethrin. But it appears 
; that it is not a simple vegetable principle as he suppored, 
but a compound of two oils and a resin, 288: Watts Dick, 
Chem, VIN. 1699 2.v. Pyrethrum, Ra Uuchheim, by evapo- 
rating to dryness the alcoholicextract of Radix. prrethri, ard 
exhausting the residue with erber, obtained a crystalline sub- 
stance, pyrethrin, which melted at the heat of the body, 
and was resolved by alcoholic potash into pyrethric acid and 
ae tee 2695 Dunstan & Gaanett In Frat, Chem, Soc. 

VIL. 102 We propose provisionally toname it pefiitorine, 

It is very probable that it is the same substance as that 
Leatated, -by Buchheim, in 1876, and named by him pyre- 
rine. 

| Pyrethrum (psire-pr3m, -Fprvm). Also 6- 
(from Fr.) pyrethro. {L. pyrcthrum,-on (Pliny 
= sense 1, a. Gr. wupeOpoy feverfew : cf. xuperés 
fever. In F. pyréthre, in OF. piretre (13th ce. in 
Hatz.-Darm.). Cf. Pevteter, PEviirory.] 

1. Originally, The name of the plant Anacyelus 
Pyrethrum,N.O. Compostte, also called Pel itory 
of Spain, a native of Barbary, Arabla, and Syria, 
having a pungent root. (radix oe) used in 
medicine. Now so called only in pharmacy. 

1562 Turner /ferdal 11. 107, Pyrethrum. hath w stalk & 
lentes like vnto fenell. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xix. 342 The 
roote of Pyrethre is hoate and dry in the thirde degree. 
rf BS Rates of Customs D-vij, Piretheum jsfc] the pounde 
iid. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 450 To provoke him to 
ueese, by blowing Pepper and Pyrethre beaten to powder, 
up into his nostrils. G. Ssrta Laboratory IL. 422 
Take pyrethrum (wild or bastard pellitary) boit it in strong 
vinegar, so as to prevent the steam from having any vent. 
1858 Mayne £xrpes. Lex, Pyrethroen, The pharmacopaial 
name for the root of the plant Axthents pyrethron, ot.. 
Anacyclus pyrcthrunt, or pellitory of Spain. 

2. fot. A genus of composite plants, now often 
made a subdivision of Chrysanthemums ; a plant of 
this genus, a feverfew. 

As a current florists’ name, usually applied to Pyrethrunt 
(or CArysanthenum) rosenm, now grown in many colours, 
single and double, in summer-gardens in Englands also 
to J. purthentfoltum aurenm, a free-growing hardy dwarf 
annual ur biennial, extensively used for carpet-bedding and 
edging, having white flowers with yellow disks. Both 
species are natives of the Caucasus, Armenia, and Persia, 
and were introduced into England c 1803. 

1882 Garden 14 May 3a2/3 There seems to ben growing 
taste for single-flowered Pyrethrums. 1907 Ontlock g Nov. 
596.1 New sorts.. which combine the virtues of the 
pyrethrum and daisy with the peculiar quality of the 
chrysanthemum. 

b. In full, Pyrethrum powder: an inseclicide 
made of the powdered flower-heads of Pyrethrum 
cinerariefolinin of Dalmatia, and of P. roseum 


and P, carneunt of the Cancasns. 

3876 Dunainc Dis. Shin 599 The beat 
against bugs in § are corrosive sublimate 
thrum powder. [agog )#’cstu. Gaz. fe Apr. 2/3 Another 
product [of Montenegro] is the ‘pyrethrum ‘ flower, which 
43 dried and exported to Italy... for use as insect-powder.]} 


Pyretic (psir-, piretik), a, and sé. (ad. mod.L, 


reventives 
Pind] pyre 


pyreticous, f. Gr. wuper-és fever: see -ic. Cf. Gr. 
| wupexrixds PYRECTIC. ] 


A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to fever ; 
feverish symptoms; tending to raise t 
temperature, 

2868 Mavyz Expos. Lex., Pyreticns, of oc belonging to 
fever: pyretic. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 650 
Whenever the bodily temperature falls below normal, pyretic 
treatment is demanded. 2694 Buacumonn Periycress xiii, 
if... pyretic action does not supervene, we shall save her life. 

2. Used for the cure of fever, antipyretic. 

2868 Pharm, Fred. Ser. u. 1X. 347 An effervescing pre- 

tion, called..' Pyretic Sales’, and also. .' Effervescing 
Pyretic ine‘. ' 

B. sd. A remedy for fever; a febrifage, an 
antipyretic. rare—°. > . 

12693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Pyretica, Medi- 
cines that cure Fevers] 1738 Cuauners Cycl, Pyretics, 
medicines good against Fevers. 2036 in Suaxr. 

to- (peierr-, pl-réto), before avewel pyret-, 
combining form of Gr. ruperds fever, entering into 
afew scientificterms. Pyretestio logy [ AiTIoLocT], 
the sctiology of fevers (Mayne Expos. Lex, 1858). 
| Py:retogene'sia, -genesis [Gr. yéveos prodac- 
tion], the production of fever (ibid.). Pyreto- 
gene'tic, Pyreto‘genous aiys., breeding or pro- 
ducing fever, Pyreto'‘graphy -GRAPHY],a descrip- 
tion of fevers (Mayne). Pyreto‘logy {mod. 
syretologia (R. Morton er : see -Locy], the 
vege of medical science which treats of fevers. 

1899 Alibutts Syst. Med. V1. 4 The absorption of 
*pyretogenetic substances, 1885-8 Facce & Pye-Surr 

rinc. Aved. 1. 44 The '*pyretogenous “material in sympto- 
matic fever. 1799 Hooren Sed. Dict, °Fyretolagy,= dis- 
course or doctrine on fevers, P. Maxson Tn. Dis- 


cases xiii. 244 The stady of the pytetology of aaa 
210-2 


po 
e bodily 


PYRETOID. 


e 2 on eine ‘ 

Pyretoid (pai-r-, pirétoid), a. [f. Gr. muper-os 
fever +-o1D.] Resembling or simulatiag fever. 

1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VAIN. 461 Psendo-pyretic, or 
pyretoid erythemata. /did. 464 A number of erythrodermias 
which are pyretoid. 

Pyrewinkes: sec PILLIWINKs. ’ 

|| Pyxexia (pair-, pire’ksii). ath. Pl. -is. 
Also anglieized py'rexy. [mod.L., f. Gr. wupefis, 
f. mupégoav (see Pyrectic). So F. pyrexte.] 
Febrile disease ; fever. . ; 

1769 W. Cutten Wosol. Method. Init. Synopsis, Class 1, 
Pyrexiz. Order i, Febres, 1776 — First Lines 1.86 Wks, 
1827 1. 479 Pyrexiae, or febrile diseases..heginning with 
some degree of cold shivering, they shew some increase of 
heat. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 36 There is heat, 
thirst, and other concomitants of pyrexy. 1897 Daily 
News 26 Mar. 3/1 On Saturday there was moderate pyrexia, 
with loss of appetite and intestival irritation. 

Hence Pyrexial, Pyre’xic, Pyre’xical 2d/s., of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by pyrexia; febrile, 

1846 Worcester, Pyrexical, relating to fever; febrile. 
1847 Wesster, Pyrexia, relating to fevers. 1876 Hartyy 
Mat, Med. 141 A pleasant drink in pyrexial conditions. 
1897 Altbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 144 During the pyrexial stage. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Pyrexic, same as pyre.cvial, 

(f. Gr. 


gocephalic (pd:1g0\sifee'lik), a. 
mupyo-s tower + Kepadn head + -Ic, after brachy- 
cephalic, etc.] ‘ Tower-headed ’, an epithet descrip- 
tive of a form of skull having a highly arched 
vertex. So Pyrgoce'phaly (-se‘fali), the condi- 
tion of being pyrgocephalic. 

1878 BaarLey tr. Topinards Anthrop. v. 176 Pyrgoce- 
phalic, elevated skull. 1897 Sy/. Soc. Lex., Pyreocephaly. 

Pyrgoi‘dal, a. rare—°. [f. Gr. rupyo-edqs, tup- 
yudrs tower-like (f. wupyos tower; sec -O1D) +-AL.] 
‘Tower-shaped; consisting of a prism having a 
pyramid of corresponding base on one of its ends. 
(Cf. PynamDarED.) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pyrgo-logist. vonce wd. [f. Gr. mipyos tower, 
after geologisi, cic.) One versed ia the structure 
and history of towers. 

1897 Athenzwn 18 Aug. 218 ‘Those who had the advan. 


tage..of hearing what fell from the lips of the great 
‘castellan’ and pyrgologist. 


Pyrgom (p3igem). Af. [ad. (by Breithanpt 
1830) Gr. m’pywpa, that which is furnished with 
towers, a fenced city, f. mipyos tower; ‘alluding 
to the grouping of its crystals’, Chester.J Aa 
alumiaous variety of pyroxene allied to sahlite: 
= FassarTE b. 

1836 I’. ‘nomson AVin., Geol, ete. 1. 190. 

+ Pyrgopo linize, v, Obs. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. 
L. Pyrgopolinicés, name of a swaggering soldier in 
the ‘Miles Gloriosus’ of Plautus, f. Gr. avpyyos 
lower + médus city + -mAns conquering: see -1ZE.] 
intr. To swagger, hector. 

1605 G. Powen Kefut. Efpist. ge as To Rdr. 3 
His Maiestie need not feare these pyrgopolinizing Cham- 
pions, for all their desperate threats and big lookes. 

Pyrheliometer (p2shilip'mita:). [f. Gr. nip 
fire + Atos sun + -METER.J Ao instrament for 
measuring the amouat of heat given off by the sun, 
by allowing the rays to fall perpeadicularly for a 
given time upon water or mercary in a blackened 
closed shallow cylindrical vessel, and observing the 
eet rise of temperature ia the liqnid. 

1863 Tyxoaut Heat xiii. 391 The radiation from the pyr- 
heliometer is often intercepted, when no cloud is scen. 
31871 8. Srewaxr Heat § 398 Instruvients for measuring the 


intensity of the sun's radiant heat have been devised by 
Herschel and Pouillet. 
calls a pyrheliometer. 1883 Science 1. 254/1 The new 
method uf deducing the solar constant from pyrheliometer 
observations at the earth's surface. 


Hence Pyrheliome‘tric a., of, pertaining to, or 


| leemlock and tebacco. 


1668 


sce above; Py‘ridone = Cae C,;H;NO; 
Py-ridyl, the radical C,11,N of pyridine. 

1887 A. M. Baown Anim, Alkaloids Introd. 11 Those.. 
which are constantly present in prolonged putrefactive 
fermentations, belong to the pyridic and hydropyridic 
series; they do not differ widely from the poisonous bases of 
Ibid. 93 A base which seems to 


| belong to the pyridic eos 


Pyrie, variant o 
form of Prrrtz, a squall. 

Pyriform (peieti-, picriffim), a." Also piri-. 
[ad. mod.L. pyrifornris, £. pyran, crron. med. L. 
spelling of férum pear +-Fous.} Of the shape of a 
peat, pear-shaped ; obconie; differing from ovtform 


in having a slight stricture at or near the narrow 


end, (Only in scientific or technical nse.) 

1741 Moxao Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 77 The Receplaculum 
Chyli..is a..somewhat pyriform Bag. 1957 Jounstone in 
Phil. Trans, L. 546 This calcnius..was of a pyriform shape. 
1863 Wand. W. Africa ll. 36 ‘The frnit..is a pyriform pod 
with crimson skia enclosing lack brown seeds. 

b. Anat. Denoting a muscle of the hip. Usually 


in L. form dyriformis, also absol. (sc. musculus). 
1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. 1, Pyriformis, seu Miacus 
Fxternus, is a Muscle of the Thigh. 1841 Ramssoruam 
Obstetr, Med, (1855) 4 The sciatic and pudic nerves, and the 
yriform muscle. 1872 Mivarr Elem. Anat. 301 The Pyri- 
lene arises from the front of the sacrum. 1897 4//butt's 
Syst, Med. WV. 859 ‘The anterior wall of the pyriform sinus. 
ce. In comb. with another adj. expressing form. 
18ar W. P. C. Baaton Flora N, Amer. 1. 117 Root 
pyriform-bulbous. 7éfd, 113 Germ pyriform-triangular. 
So Py‘riformed @. rare, = prec. 


1874 Archzxol. Assoc. Frnt, Dec. 433 Both spoons are of | 


the sixteenth century...The pyriforied bowl is stamped 
with the inaker's mark, a Tose, 

Pyritaceous (paier-, pirité*fas), a. rare. [f. 
Pynites + -aczous.] Of the nature of or con- 
taining pyrites. 

1794 Sutuvan Miew Nat. lL. 448 Sprinkled with yellow, 
ie pyritaceous specks or streaks. 1796 Kiawan Elen, 
Min. (ed. 2) 1. 104 Pyritaceous limestone gives a grey 
powder, is not niagnetic..detonates with nitre. 

Pyrite (paivrait). Also 6 pyrit, 6-7 pirrite. 
[f. L. pyriées; see next. In F. pyrize (12th c.).] 

+1. Inearly use (often pyritie stone = Gr. muptrys 
Aidos) = Pyxites 1; fire-stone. Later, in general 
sense of Pyrites 2. Obs. 

1567 Mapirr Gr. Forest 17 b, The Pirrite must with easie 


hand..enholden be. 1588 Greene Perismedes Wks. (Grosart) | 


VI).62 Resembling the Pyrite stone, 1589 — Tudives Love 
ibid. 107 A Pyrit stone, which handled softly is as colde 


| as ice, but pressed betweene the fingers burneth as fire, 1590 


The instrument of the latter he | 


conducted by a pyrheliometer, as pyrhelzometric , 


experiments. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pyridine (piridain, paier-). Chem. [f.Gr. nip, 
nup- fire + D+ + -1nE6.] A colourless volatile 
liquid alkaloid (Csl1,N) of offensive odour and 
poisonous quality, produced in the dry distillation 
of bone-oil and other bituminons matter. The 
inhalation of its vapour is said to be beneficial ia 
asthma, etc, 

Pyridine bases, the series of alkaloids, of composition 
Cyan sN, of which pyridine is the lowest member, Bad nice: 
line, lutidine, collidine, parvoline, etc., other examples, 

1851 T. ANDERSON in 7'vans. Koy, Soc. Edin, (1853) XX. 
253 The first, of these [pyrrol bases}, to which 1 give the 
name of pyridine. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V.755 Pyridine 
is a colourless mohile liquid, having a most powerful and 
peculiar odour closely resembling that of picoline, and, like 
that alkaloid, causing a bitter taste in the mouth and back 


ofthethroat. 1881 /did. 3rd Eee 1 Pyridine may be 
regarded as benzine having one of its CH groups replaced 
by nitrogen. 1888 Daily News 26 June, 7/7 The latest 


practice adopted by the German Government,..is that of 
tningling with the [methylated] spirit ‘pyridine ', an essence 
which gives the ‘peculiarly offensive and characteristic 
odour" to a refuse of the gas-works which the men call 
‘devil water’, 


b. Comé. as pyridine-carboxylic acid, a name 
for picolinic and nicotinic acids. 

lence Pyri-dic a., of or related to pyridine ; 
Pyridic group or series, vhe series of pyridine bases : 


— Never too late (1600) 34 Like the pyrit stone, that is, fire | 


without, and frost within. 1688 R. Home Armoury 11. 41/2 
The Pirrite is a kind of stone yellow 179: E. Daawin Bot. 
Gard. 1. ti. pe Hence sable Coal his massy couch extends 
And stars of gold the sparkling Pyrite blends. 

2. Alin, Native disulphide of iron (Fe S,), crystal- 
lizing in isometric forms, esp. in cnbes and pyrito- 
hedra; one of the forms of rron pyrites (next, 2). 

1868 Dana AJin. 63 The eae of inost gold regions is 
anriferous. Pyrite occurs abundantly in rocks of all ages 
from the oldest crystalline to the most recent alluvial 
deposits. 1896 Cuestrr Dict. Names Ain. s.v., Pyrite..is 
now only applicd tu the disulphide of iroa which crystallizes 
in isometric forms. . , 

| Pyrites (pirsitzz). Pl. (rare) +pyrite. 
Also 6 pirrites. 
fliat, pyrites, a. Gr. wupirys ‘of or in fire’ (f. nop 
fire), wupirys (sc. Al@os) ‘a mineral which strikes 
fire, the copper pyrites of mineralogists’ (L. & Sc.). 


1668 CuakLeTon Onomast, 30: Pyrites (ita dictus, vel quod | 


ex eo ignis excutiatur 5 vel quod ignei sit coloris) Arahibus 
Marcasita et Zeq nigrum.) 


+1. In carly use, vaguely, a ‘fire-stone’ or mineral | 


capable of being used for striking fire. Obs. 

Formerly the subject of fabulous statements. 

1588 Greene Alcida Wks. (Grosart) 1X. 45 As the stone 
Pyrites once set on fire burneth in the water. 1610 HEALEY 
St. Aug. Citie of God xxi, v. (1620) 788 The Persian Pyrites 
eel hard in the hand burneth it, whereupon it bath the 
name, 1706 Puicurs (ed. 6), Pyritis, a precions Ston' 
which burns the Fingers, if one holdsit hard. 1750 Leonardus 


Mirr. Stones 220 In a large Sense, all Stones that strike | 


Fire may be called Pyrites. 1796 Kiawan Elem. Ain. 


ted. 2) II. 75 Pyrites is a name antiently given to any | 


Metallic compound that gave fire with steel, exhaling at the 
same time, a Sulphurious or Arsenical smell. 

2. In modern use; Kither of the two common 
sees of iron (Fe S,), pyrite and marcasite, also 
called distinctively zron pyrites; also, the double 
sulphide of copper and iron (Cu,S. Fe,Ss), chalco- 
pyrite or copper pyrites. 

Used also generically to include many related sulphides 
and arsenides of iron, cobalt, nickel, etc., or of iron with 
another metal; e.g. argenical p., including Leucopyrite 
FeAsg, and Mispickel FeAsg. FeS3; capillary p., native 
sulphide of nickel = Mittesire?; magnetic p., Fe7S, 
= Pyrruorire; spear p., white iron p., varieties o| 
Marcasite; tin p., CugS(SnS3. FeoSs); variegated p., 
FeS.2CuS, = Eavagscire, Also Copaur, Cockscoms, 
Hepatic Pyrites. 

lisss Eoex Decades 133 margin, These colers or floures 
are cauled Marchesites, rites) 1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 
17h, Pirrites is a kinde of stone, yealow, like to the fire his 
flame, 1601 Hottano Pliny 11. 588 ‘There is another fire 
stone going vnder the name of Pyrites or Marcasin, that 
resembleth brasse orein the mine. 1694 Suarx in Pat Vrans. 
XV111. 218 Me... engrossed all the Pyrites or Copperas-:tone 


Perry ! Ods., a pear-tree; obs. 


(L. Hikes (Pliny) fire-stone, | 


PYRITOUS. 


to himself. 1748 Sir J. Hut //ist. Fossils 615 The most 
common of all the species of striated Pyrite. 1794 Sutuivan 
View Nat. wie ‘The heated Bath waters. .owe their origin to 
the contact of common water with pyrite, whose composition 
is iron, sulphur, and the vitriolic principle. 1839 Darwin 
Voy, Nat. xii. (1852) 260 ‘The Chihan miners were 90 con- 
vinced that copper pune contained not a particle of copper, 
that fete... 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 354 Pyrites 
sometimes contains gold, and it is then called auriferous 
pytites. 1880 Dawkins Zarly Man x. 358 Fire was obtained 
in the Bronze age by striking a flint flake against a piece of 
iron pyrites. 1886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 128/2 By modern 
mineralogists the term * pytites‘ has heen extended to a 
number of metallic sulphides, and it is..now used rather as 
a gronp-name than as the specific designation of a mineral. 

attrib. and Comb. 1864 Fri. Chem. Soc. XVU, 118 The 
flue-dust of Pyrites-bnrners. 1896 Daily News 15 Aug. 
11/1 Pyrites lodes .. carrying over an ounce of gold to the 
ton, are now being opened up. 

Pyritic (pai-, piritik), a. [f. Pyrir-zs + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to pyrites, containing or resem- 
bling pyrites. 

180z Howaao in Phil. Trans. XC11. 179 Bright shining 
spicula:, of a metallic or pyritic nature. 1813 BakeweLi 
inirod. Geol. (1815) 104 Yorkshive. slate .. is sometimes 
covered with thin pyritie configurations peel iee trees, 
hence called ‘dendritical’, 1892 Padé Mali G. 5 May 2/1 
The deep levels. .where the ore becomes pyritic. 

Pyritical (pai-, piritikal), 2. [f as prec. + 
-AL: see Text = prec. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 58 A piece copper ore in a 
pyTitical matrix. 1789 J. Witutams Min. Kingd. I. 419 The 
pyritical or marcasitical yellow copper ores, 1845 J. Purtiirs 
Geol.in Encycl. Metrop. V1, 673/1 Striped loam and plastic 
clay, containing a few pyritical casts o| shells, 

yritiferous (paier-, piritiféras), @.  [f. 
PrnivEs + -FEROUs.] Yielding pyrites. 

1828-32 in Weustea. 1847-8 H. Mitten First /mipr, xii. 
(0857) 188 Here it trickles ,, through a pyritiferous shale, 
1877 Ravaono Sfatist. Mines & Mining 391 All the siliceous 
pytitiferous ores are selected for this pups : 

tify (pai-, piritifei), v. [f. Pyrires, after 
petrify.) trans. = Pynitize, So Pyritifiea‘tion 
= PYRITIZATION. 

1957 tr. Henckels Pyritol. 94 Nature finds materials. .as 
grounds and foundations for a pytitification. 1851 MANTELL 
Petrifactions i. § 2. 27 fig., Stem of a young plant, pyritified. 

+Pyritish, a. Obs. rare. [f, Pyrite or Pynires 
+-18H1,] Resembling that of pyrite or pyrites. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11, 133 A pyritish smell arises 
about the well, é Maes 

Pyritize (paier-, piriteiz), v. [f. Pyrir-Es + 
-1z.] ¢vans. To convert into pyrites (as wood by 
replacement of the original substance by iron 
pyrites); to impregnate with pyrites, Hence 
Py-ritized ff/. a.; also Pyritiza‘tion, conversion 
into pyrites. 

1804 Curventx in Paid. Trans. XCV. 3115 Professor 
Lampadins, in distilling some pyritized wood,..obtained the 
same substance. 1839 Murcwison Slur. Syst. 1. xxvi. 334, 
1 use the term pyritized in reference to these altered rocks 
in contact with the trap which contain numerous and large 
crystals of iron pyrites. | 1889 QO. Frni, Geol. Soc. Veb. 124 
Rarity of fossil Radiolariae. . Their pyritization would tend 
to their ready destruction, ee 

Pyrito- (pirsitta, poierite), combining form of 
PyRiTEs, ocenrring in a few scientific terms. 
Pyrito-bitu-minous @., containing pyrites and 
bitumen. Pyritohedron (-hi-drfn, -he'drgn), pl. 
-hedra, Cryst, [Gr. pa side, after tetrahedron, 
ete.], a form of pentagonal dodecahedron, or solid 
contained by twelve pentagons, common ia crystals 
of pyrite; hence Pyritohe‘dral a., pertaining to 
or of the form of a pyritohedron. Pyrito‘logy 
(ad. mod.L. Ayritologia: see -LOGY], a treatise on, 
or the stndy of, pyrites. 

1796 Kirwan Elen. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 17 The Ores in which 
Afara owes its origin to the decomposition of Pyrites.. . 1st. 
The purely pyritons...2d. The *Pyrito Bituminous. 1868 
Dana Atin, 62 Pyrite. Isometric; *pyritohedral... The 
cube..most common; the *pyritohedron..and related forms 
..very common, Cubic faces often striated. 1895 STory- 
Masketyne Crystallogr. § 190. 229 A remarkable combina- 
tion of pyritohedron and octahedron is a not uncommon 
form of pyrites and cobaltite... The eight faces of the octa- 
hedron are equilateral triangles, and the twelve faces of the 

ritohedron assume also a triangular form. [1725 J. F. 

ENCKEL (¢i#/e) *Pyritologia, oder Kiesz Historie. 1757 
(titde) Pyritologia, or a History of the Pyrites] 1828-32 
Wesster, 2 vitology, % discourse or treatise on pyrites. 

Pyritoid (pirsi-toid), 2. [f. Pyrrr-gs + -o1D.] 
Resembling or allied to pyrites. 

1895 Stoay-MAsketyne Crystallogr. vil. § 190 Pyro-clec- 
Lricity..has no place in the case of the pyritoid minerals. 
féid., Of the different pentagonohedra known on the pyri- 
toid minerals the only one that is self-existent is the ‘pyri- 
tohedron’. _ we 

Pyritose (peie'r-, picritds), a. 
-OSE: cf. next.} == next. 

1758 Rep tr, Macguer’s Chynt, 1, 382 When the ore to be 
smelted is pyritose and refractory, it may be roasted at first 
with a much stronger degree of fire than is used for ores 
that are fusible. 1842 AZechanic's Mag. XXXVI. 294 In 
Great Britain, where sulphate of iron from refuse pyritose 
coal and gypsum may be had almost for nothing. 

Pyritous (poi-ritas, pirsirtas), a. [!. Pyrir-Es 
4+-0US; ia F. pyriterx.] Of, of the nature of, or 
containing pyrites; characterizing, or characterized 
by the presence of, pyrites. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 


[f. Pyrir-Es + 


180 More or less of the 


PYRITY. 


ritous smell is generally perceptible. Suuttvan 
Vows Nai, IL. 112 Alt pit coal is more mye pyritous. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 337 Pyritous Copper; Kupferkies; a 
metallic looking substance, of a bronze-yellow colour, 182 
Tn. Ross Husmbdotdt's Trav. 1. vi 235 Ravines, of which 
the pene strala have borne for ages the imposing names 
of *Minas de oro!’ 1881 Booov //ist, Salt iv. 34 Those 
sulphates so prevalent in the..pyritous beds of the Lia: 

+Pyvrity,a. Obs. [f. Pyntre +-y.] Conlain- 
ing pyrite or pyrites. 

1957 tr. Henckels Pyritol. 175 Small or poor ores, which 
are commonly quartzy, mock-leady, and pyrity. /éid, 302 
Neither pyrity nor vitriolic. 

Pyrke, obs. forms of Perk sé.1 and z.! 

Pyrl/e, obs, forms of Pinn, Punt sé.) and v1 

Pyro (paiere). Photogr. Abbreviation of PYRo- 
GALLIC acta’ or PYROGALLOL, extensively used as a 
developing agent. Often aéfrid. and in Comd., as 
in pyro-developer, -solution, ete. 

1879 Cassedl's Techn. Educ V1.294 The proper developing 
agent for pore peance pares is. .known as the alkaline 
pyro-developer. 1885 C. G. W. Locx Workshop Receipts 
Ser. 1¥., 376/2 ‘Take enough of the pyro solution in your 
developing tray to well cover the plate. 1892 PAotogr. Ann. 
11. 44 Pyro and other photo chemicals are violent poisons, 
1893 Brit. Jrul. Photogr. XL. 747 Pyto is used in conjunc: 
tion with sodiam sulphate. 2905 Westin. Gaa. 5 Nug. 14/2 
One of the chief merits of the pyro-developed negative. 


b. Comb., indicating a mixtnre of pyrogallic | 


acid with another substance, as a developer: e. g. 
pyro-aimmonia, -lime, -metal, -polash, -soda; pyto- 
-earbonate, pyrogallic acid with carbonate of soda. 

1885 C.G. W. x Workshop Receipts Ser. iv. 357/t The 
pyro-lime developer becomes violet and brown in use. 1890 
anthouy’s Phetogr, Butt. U1. 108 Now a word sbont 
developers, [have tried them all... Ferrous oxalate pyro- 
soda, pyro-potash, hydroquinone, etc. /dfd. 312, I have 
develo 
ammonia or pyro-carbonate I have not yet got_an unevenly 
developed film. Westnt. Gaa.2 Mar, 18/2 A green- 
brown or brown-black colaur, such as ls given by a pyro- 
metol developer or pyro-soda not too heavily dosed with 
sulphite. 


Pyro- (paivro, pire), before a vowel or 4 some- 
times pyr- (but more freq. fyro-), repr. Gr. mupo-, 
combining form of mip fire, forming the first 
clement in many terms belonging to various arts 
and sciences. (The second element is properly of 
Greek, bat sometimes of Latin or English origin.) 

1. In various terms, chiefly scientific or technical, 
in the sense Of, relating to, done with, eaused or 
produced by fire. 

Pyroclaatio a. Geol. [Gr. kdaards broken: cf, 
Cxastic], consisting of fragments broken through 
the action of volcanic fire, or comminuted in the 
process of eruption. Py*rocone, a cone of flame, 

-asin the blow-pipe flame. Py:ro-eugra‘ver, an 
artist who practises PYROGRAVURE or poker-work. 
Pyrognomio (-gng'mik, -gndumik) a. (Gr. youn 
means of knowing, mark, token]: see quot. 
Pyrognostic (-gng'stik) a. Alin. [Gr. yoortxds 
pertaining to knowledge: after diagnostic, pro- 
gnostic, etc.], applied to, or relating to, those 
characters of a mincral that are ascertained by 
means of the flame of a blow-pipe or of a Bunsen 
burner; so Pyrogno‘stioa 54. //., pyroguostic 
characters, or the branch of mineralogy that deals 
with them. +Pyromachy, Obs. nonce-wd. [cf. 
Gr. mvpozaxely to contend with fire], fighting with 
lire Pyromagne'tio a., applied to a dynamo 
invented by Edison, the working of which depends 
on the diminution of the magnetization of 
iron with increase of temperature. Pyxoma‘nia, 
insanity characterized by an impulse to set things 
on fire, incendiary mania; so Pyroma‘niac s0., 
one affected with pyromania; aaj, pertaining to 
or affected with pyromania; also Pyromani‘acal 
a. Py:rometamo'rphism Geo/., metamorphism 
resulting from the action of heat; so Py:rometa- 
mo‘rphic a., of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
pyrometamorphism. Pyromo‘rphoua @. Alin. 
en Hopdt form], having the property of crystal- 

izing after fasion by heat (cf. pyromorphite in 2). 
Pyroua‘phtha, an illuminant made from the 
waste products of the distillation of Baku 
petroleum. + Pyronomics (-ng‘miks), + Pyro’- 
nomy (-gndmi) Ver economics, economy], the 
phenomena and laws of the action of fire or 
heat. Pyrophanoua (poirg'finas) a. ALin. [Gr 


ped a good many dozens of exposures, and with pyro- 
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needles’ (Billings); a pnneture so made, BPy-ro- 
soope [sce -scope], an insirument iavented by 
Leslie, ¢1835, for measuring the intensity of 
radiant heat, consisting of a differential thermo- 
meter having one bulb covered with silver. Pyro- 
silver, a trade name for electro-plated goods In 


firmly by means of heat. Pyrosophy (-p'sdfi) 


[Gr. copia wisdom), ‘ the greta of the natare | 


and properties of lire or heat’ (Mayne £.xfos. 
Lex.). Py‘rostat (Gr. orards standing: cf. 
heliostat, thermostat], ‘on automatic draft-regu- 
lator for chimneys, smoke-pipes, and smoke- 
slacks’ (Cert. Dict.). Pyroste'reotype, a printing 
plate in relief cast from an intaglio burnt in a 
wooden block by means of a blade, or of steel 
plugs, heated by a gas-flame; used esp. for print- 
ing music; also, short for pyrostereotype process 
(Knight Dict. Mech. 1875-84). + Pyrotheo logy, 
the part of natural theology which is founded on 
the laws and phenomena of fire. Pyrothonide 
(-p*ponaid) (Gr. é6évy linen, sail-cloth}, an em- 


pyreumatic oil, formerly used in medicine, ob- | 


PYRO-. 


and other bases, occurring in octahedral crystals of 
a brown colour, becoming greenish-yellow when 
strongly heated. ‘Pyrochroite (-kréuait) [Gr. 
xpot colour; Igelstrém 1864, in Ger.], a pently- 
white folinted hydrate of manganese, which be- 


L / comes coloured when heated. + Pyrochro'tite 
which the silver is ‘bumt in’, i.¢. fixed more | : 


| Dict. Chem.). 


tained by buraing linen, hemp, or cotton inn closed | 


vessel. 

1888 Rutiev Rock-Forming Alin. 124 Vreccias and 
taffs, whether of *pyroclastic origin or not. 1897 Gernin 
Anc, Volcanoes Gt. Brit. \. 14 All kinds of pyroclastic 
detritus discharged from volcanic vents. 1880 NG A. Ross 
in Nature XX. 375/1 The blue *pyrocone produced by the 
blowpipe from an ordinary gas-burner. 1897 Daily News 
27, Mar. 6/7 Henri Guénard, the eminent draughtsman, 
painter, aquafortist, “pyro-engraver, and engraver in colours. 
2882 Ocieviz (Annandale), *Pyrognomic, applied to certain 
minerals which, when heated 10 a certain degree, exhibit a 

low of incandescence, probably arising from a new disposi- 
on of their molecules. 1849 
*Pyrognostic Characters.—In an open tube gives off a small 
quantity of water, 185t Richarpson Geol. v.76 Bromel, a 
French mineralogist,. being the first who classified mineral 
substances according to their pyrognostic qualities. 1993 G. 
Haavey Pierces Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 66, 1 looke for 
Agrippas dreadfull *Pyromachy: for Cardans multiplied 
matter, that shall delude the force of the Canon. 1887 7 ses 
g Sept. 14/5 The *pyro-magnetic dynamo will allow of the 
waste heat being utilized for other purposes, 1842 Duncut- 
sox Med, Dict., *Pyromania, 1847 tr. von Feuchtersichen's 
Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 293 An irresistible impulse to incen- 
diarism (pyromania). 1867 Maups.ev Physiol. Mind 273 \n- 


| stances of. .homicidal monomania, kleptomania, pyromania, 


~payns appearing; cf. diaphanous), aa 5 the | 
ac 


property of becoming transparent or trans ent 
when heated (cf. Ayrophane in 2). || Pyropho-bia 
Path. [sec -pnoia}, ‘morbld dread of fire’ 
(Billings Nat. Med. Dict. 1890). Py 'rophone 
(-fomn) [Gr. part voice, sound], a musical insirn- 
ment devised by Kastner, having series of glass 
wbes each containiog two hydrogen flames burn- 
ing close together, which by pressing down a key 
are caused to separate, and then produce a sound, 
Pyropw'ncture Swry., ‘puncturing with red-hot 


and suicidal monomania. 1887 Aser. Frat. Psychol. 1. 191 
*Pyromaniacs rarely incriminate themselves. 1897 Westin. 
Gaz,2 ve 7/2 dangerous pyromaniachas been discovered 
in Brooklyn..{who] has set over twenty tenements on fire.. 
simply for the pleasure of seeing them burn. 1879 RutLey 
Std, Rocks xii, 208 Commonly called metamorphic action, 
bat which might more properly be designated *pyro- 
metamorphic action. /déd.,* 'yro-metamorphism, by which 
rocks originally stratified..come to be subsequently acted 
on hy heat, and so transformed into what are commonly 
called the metamorphic rocks. 1847 Wesster, * Pyro- 
viorphous, in mineralogy, having the Peopesty of crystalliza- 
tion by fire. 1834 Tait's Mag. 1. 39 *Pytonomics, hydro- 
statics, phrenology,. .and other crabbed sciences. 1601 Gitt 
Treat, Trinitic Wks. (1635) 220 They which understand the 
rules of *Pyronomie, know what I say. 1 Mayne £.xfos. 
Lex., Pyronoméa, term far the doctrine ol the nature and 
use of fire: pyronomy. 1836 Sstart, °2" rophanous, rendered 
lransparent by heat. 188a Vature XXVI. 304/1 This pheno- 
menon, which Kastner called the interference of flames, was 
the _sthr ag pout of Kastner's *Pyrophone or Flame- 
Organ, which he patented in 1873. 1 8 Wasstee, “Pyro- 
scope. 1833 Nat. Philos. \l. Therm. & FHyront. We 44 
(U.K. S.) When one ball of the differential thermometer 1s 
snioathl ec 
polish and the other ball is naked, it forms 
the pyroscope. 1883 Misheries E-xhib. Catal. 78 Neal's 
Patent *Pyro-Silver Cutlery. 1832 L. Hunt Sir &, Esher 
(x850) 244, I would willingly elude the experiment, and 
take the wings ofthe ancient pyeonl 1846 J.C. Weows 
tr. Arbousset'a Narr. axi. (1852) Who can tell all the 
ingredients whicb may enter into the product of a aie A 
so new! 1785 Ir. Pontoppidan's Nat. Hist, Pret. 7 That 
circumstanual examination..which hath been undertaken 
and executed hy Fabricius, in his *pyro- and hydrotheology. 
2857 Dunctison Med. Ler *Pyrothonide. 

8. In names of minerals and rocks, usually 
indicating some property exhibited or alteration 
produced hy the action of fire or heat; sometimes 
denoting a fiery red or yellow colour. 

Pyrallolite (-s'loleit) [Gr. dAdos other; Nor- 
denskiéld 1820, in Ger.: see -LITE], an altered 
form of pyroxene, usually of a whilish or green 
coloar, which changes colour ‘ages? heated. 
+ Pyra‘ntimonite, obs. synon of KERMESITE. 
Pyrargillite a oc (Gr. dpyddos clay; 
Nordenskidld 1833, ia Ger.J, an alteration prodact 
of jolite, which has a clayey smell when heated. 
Pyrargyrite (-audgirsit) [Gr. Gpyepov silver; 
Glécker 1831, in Ger.], a dark red silver ore, a 
native sulphide of silver and antimony. +Pyr- 
au-xite, obs. synonym of pyrophyllite, Byrxo- 
aurite (-9'roit) [L. awrwm gold; igelstrém 1865, 
in Sw.], hydrate of magnesium and iron, which 
has a golden-yellow coloar when heated. Py ro- 
chlore(-kldes) [Gr. yAupésgreenish-yellow; Wohler 
1846, in Ger.], a niobo-titanate of calcium, cerium, 


sphere of silver, 


ANA Geol. iii, (1850) 207 Note, | 


covered with thick silver leaf, or inclosed in a» 


obs, synonym of pyrostilpnite. Pyro-clastte 
[Gr. kAdas fracture], Pyroguanite [Guano], 
names given to hard guano. Pyro'melane [Gr. 
pédor black; C. U. Shepard 1856, ‘becaase it 
turns black when heated", Chester Names Afin.],a 
reddish mineral (prob. titanite), found in the gold 
sands of N. Carolina. Pyrameline [Gr. ppAivor 
yellow; Kobell 1852, in Ger.], hydrons salphate 
of nickel, pale yellow or greenish white, Pyro"mer- 
ide [Gr. pép-os part], a granitoid rock containing 
felspathic spherules thickly disseminated (Watts 
Pyromo-rphite (Gr. poppy form ; 
Hausmann 1813, In Ger.], chlorophosphale of lead, 
occurring in green, yellow, or brown crystals; so 
called becanse the globule produced by melting 
assumes a crystalline form on cooling. +Py-ro- 
phane (-féin) [Gr. -pavys appearing], a variety of 
opal which nbsorbs melted wax, and consequently 
becomes translucent when heated (cf. Iiypno- 
PHANE); also somelimes = Fiux-ofa/. Pyro'- 
phanite (Gr. gavds bright; A. Hlamberg 1890], 
tilanate of manganese found in brilliant red 
crystals and scales. Pyrophyllite (-firlait) [Gr. 
guadoy leaf; KR. Hermann 183g, in Ger.], a 
hydrous silicate of aluminiam, occurring in foliated 
masses which exfoliate when healed. Pyro- 
physalite (-fi'sdlait) [Gr. dveaadls bubble ; 
Berzelins 1806, in Sw.], a coarse, nearly opaque 
variely of topaz, which swells up when heated. 
Pyropt-satte (Gr. tigga pitch ; Kenngott 1853, in 
Ger.], 2 greyish-brown earthy friable substance, 
consisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons, which 
when heated melts into a mass resembling pitch. 
Pyrore‘tin [Gr. Anrivy resin; Reuss 1854], a resin 
oceurriag in masses in brown coal, in the vicinity of 
basaltic fpkes, in Bohemia; hence Pyrore'tinite, 
‘ the part of pyroretin which dissolvea in bat alcohol 
and deposits in cooling’ (Chester Names Afins.). 
Pyrorthite [OrtHiTE; Berzelius 1818] an im- 
pure mineral resembling orthile, but containing 
carbonaceous matter, and hence burning when 
strongly heated. Pyrosehist (-fist), a highly 
bituminons schist or shale, which burns or yields 
inflammable gas when heated. Pyroaclerite 
(-sklieroit) [Gr. oxAnpés hard; Kobell 1834, in 
Ger.], a green mineral allied to the chloriles, 
forming seams in serpentine: so called ‘because a 
fragment becomes very hard when heated before 
the blow-pipe’ (Chester Ames Afin.). Pyro- 
siderite: see PyraanosipEenite. Pyroamalite 
(-gzmilait) [orig. (in Ger.) pirodmalit (Maus- 
mann 1808), f. Gr. é3padéos slinking; altered 
by Karsten 1808, afler Gr. éopy smell], a chloro- 
silicate of iron and manganese, occurring in dark 
green or brown crystals, which when heated give 
off an odonr of chioriae. + Pyrosti-hite, obs. 
synonym of KzuMESITE,  Pyroatiipnite (Gr. 
anAnyés shining; Dana 1868], a sulphantimonide 
of silver, occurring in minate bright red crystals; 
also called fire-d/ende. + Pyrotechnite, obs. 
aynonym of PuENAEDITE. 

1822 CLEAVSLAND Alin. (ed. 2) £. 426 ‘Pyratlolite, this 
new mineral occurs both massive, and in crystals... This 
mineral... has received its name..in allusion to its changes 
of color from white to dark, and from dark to white, before 
the blowpi 1837 Daxa Ain. 256 Pyrallotite.  Tersi- 
licate of Magnesia. 1866-8 Warrs Dict, Chem. tV. 753 
Pyrallelite, name of a series of decomposition-products of 
augite and occasionally of hornblende, consisting mainly of 
magnesian hydrosilicates, They blacken when heated, then 
barn white if in contact with the air. 1834 Aner. Fred. 
Se. July Fh *Pyrargillite, 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. Ha 
Pyrargiilite occurs in ss. og hae Mon 

ae a 


edges and massive, 1849 
or antimonial silver-blende. 1866-8 Watts { 
by silver.. 


IV. 753 yrite. Dark-red silver ore. Ruby. 
occurring in rhombohedral (1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 
179 *Pyroaurite... Perfectly soluble in murzatic acid, 1830 
Ane Iral, Sc. XVUL, 392 *Pyrocblore from Roney, in 
zircon srumtitea 1866 Lawarnce tr. Cofia's, meee = 
(1878) 39 Py fore occurs a2 an accessory in granite 

yee. 1868 Daxa Alin. (ed. 5) 877 * Pyrochrotte. .. Occurs 
in veins, 1 to # lines broad, U. Sneranp in Amer. 
Frnl. Sci. & Arts Ser, tt. XXI1 97 The altered guano is 
Composed .. of two mineral species, which I have called 
“pyroclasite and glauba tite, /bid. 96 Bg od 
minerals, The three following specles occur at Mfong s 
Island. /éid. 95 *Pyromelane. Foued in cryvialline 


PYRO-. 


(ed. 2) 1. 291 It is said that some “pyrophanes are found 
in Armenia which are transparent, while exposed to the 
sun, and opake at night. 1830 Edin. Philos. Grnl. VIA. 

183 The name “pyrophyllite ts given to it on account of its 
exfoliation on exposure to heat. 1862 Daxa d/ax. Geol, 
§ 67. 62 Pyrophyliite, a mineral resembling tale in appear- 
ance and soapy feel, 1808 Nicholson's Fral. Ix. 33 
Mineralogical Description .. of a Stone, called *Pyro- 
physalite, 1866 Baanpi, & Cox Dict. Sci etGy 5. Vs 
Mineralogy 5931/2 *Pyropissite, 1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 

4 *Pyroretinite, part of *Pyroretin of Reuss, 1881 
wy , Chem. Soc. 40. 359 Four resins belonging to the 
retinite group., viz, Pyroretin, Reussinite, Leucopetrite, and 
Euosinite. 3828 Westen s.v., *Pyrorthite is in black 
plates, thin and almost parallel. 1866 Lawnence tr. Cotta's 
Rocks Class. (1878) 33° eS yeneeliict is. very bituminous and 
"dark-brown or black-coloured argillaceous shale. 1862 
Dana Afan, Geol. § 8. 82 They {nickel and chrome] occur 
also in the *pyrosclerite and Wilhamsite of, Chester Co. Pa. 
1896 CHESTER Diet. Names Min., Pyrosclerite,. «a micaceous 
mineral, one of the uncertain alteration products classed 
with vermiculite. 1816 R. Jameson Sysé. Afin, (ed. 2) LET. 
311 *Pyrosmalite or native Muriate of Iron. 1852 SHEPARD 
Blin, (ed. 3) 160 Pyrosmatite.. heated in a tube yields water. 
1868 Dana Afiz. (ed. 5) 93 *Pyrostilpnite... Fireblende... 
Lustre pearly-adamantine. Color h acinth-red. 

3. In Chemistry, fy7o- is prefixed 1o the name of 
a substance or to an adjective formiag part thereof, 
ia order to name a new substance formed by 
destructive distillation or other application of heat. 

Names thus formed appeared first in the Aféthede de 
Nomenclature Chimigue of De Morvean, Lavoister, etc, 
1787. Many of the substances originally so called have 
subsequently received other names. we x 

a. Prefixed to the adj. denominatiag an acid 
(+sometimes an ether or spirit), to form the name 
of anew acid, etc. The substances properly so de- 
nominated were themselves mostly acids, but some- 


times anhydrides or other derivatives. + Pyro- 


acetic acid = PyRoLIGNEOUS acid; Tpyro-acetic | 


ether or spirit, carly name of ACETONE. Pyro- 
aliza'ric acid, C,11,0, = Purnatio anhydride. 
Pyro-arsenic acid, H,As,O;, aa acid produced 
by the action of heat oa arsenic acid expelling 
H,0. Pyrocamphre‘tic acid, C,.1,,0,. Pyro- 
cateohutic acid = pyrocatechin: sec h. + Pyro- 
citric = Cirracoxic, +Pyrocome‘nic = PyrRo- 
MECONIC, Pyrofeliic = fyrolithofellic. + Pyro- 
glu‘cie acid = pyrodexirin: see ). 
guatacle acid = GuaracoL. + Pyrokinic acid 
=Quinwe. t+ Pyroleic = Srracic. + Pyro- 
litthle = pyvo-urie, Cyanunic. Pyrolithofe'llio 
acid, CH 5,O,: see quot. 
[OtiviL], CyoHL,,05. 
Pyroma‘ric acid: see quot. 1866-8. Pyromel- 
littic acid, CiH.0,. Pyropeetio acid: see 
quot. Pyrophospha‘mio acid, Pp>NH,O,. Pyro- 
phospho'rio acid, H,P,0,;, a tetrabasic acid, 
produced as a glass-like solid, by the action of 
heat on phosphoric acid. Pyroracemio acid 
= Pyrruvic acid. +Pyroso'rbio = pyromalic, 
MALEIc. Pyrosulphu’ric acid, H,S,0,;= 
(11SO,).+O: see quots. Pyrotere-bie acid, 
C,H,,.0,; also called dexenoic acid, Pyro-u'ric 
= Cyanunic, Also in the names of salts of these 
acids, as Pyroarsenate, -citrate, -phospham- 
ate, -sulphate, etc. See also PrRoGALLic, Pyro- 
MECcoNIC, Pyromuctc, PynorartaRic, PyRvvic. 
181g Henay Elen. Chem. (ed. 7) 11. 281 The peculiar 
fluid, which ‘Derosne has termed *pyro-acetic ether; but to 
which Mr. Chenevix is of opinion, the less definite name of 


pyro-acetic spirit will be better adapted. 1859 Fownrs 
Afan. Chet. (ed. 7) 396 Acetone: pyroacetic spirit...A 


| Chem, Soc.XV 


+ Pyro- | 
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Warts Dict. Chem. IV. 760 Pyromaric acid .. obtained by 
subjecting pimaric acid to dry distillation. 1882 Fral. 
Chem. Soc. XLI1. 850 Crystals of ammonium *pyromellate. 
Jbid, 85x *Pyromellic acid, 1851 Chew. Gaz. A Sept. 341 
A new acid, to which he [Erdmann] has given the name of 
*pyromelliticacid. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 369 When 
pectin ..is heated to 200°, water and carbonic an ydride 
are evolved, and *“pyropectic acid remains in the form, of 
a black suhstance, insoluble in water, but soluble in alkaline 
hi eo, ah ey theformula CyaH2O¢. 1864 Frvd. 
1,237 It seems preferable toadopt the names 
given by Laurent... These are * 
phosphodiamie acids. 2866-8 Watts Dict, Chem, 1V. 766 
Laurent (850) suggested that these acids were amic acids 
derived from pyeepneeniens acid, the first being fa rephos. 
phamic acid, P2N HO, and the second pyrophoss. hodiamic 
acid, Pe2N2H6Os, and these formula: have been confirmed by 
the more recent analyses. /déd., * Pyrophosphamate of Am- 
mionium is obtained as a gummy mass, 1836-41 Baanore 
Chem. ied. 5) 492 Phosphoric acid, after it has been exposed 
for some time to heat, yields, when. saturated with bases, 
salts possessed of certain peculiarities, which have hence 
been termed *pyrophosphates. 1869 Roscoz Elem. Chem. 
159 If common sodium phosphate be heated to redness, 
water is driven off, sodium pyrophosphate remains. 1832 
Encyel. Brit. V1. 380/1 Mr. Clarke..calledthe newly modified 
acid *pyrophosphoric acid. 1850 Daubexy Atom, The. x. 334. 
1866-8 Watts Dict, Chen, lV. 539 Pyrophosphoric acid is 
converted into metaphosphoric acid when heated to redness, 
and into orthophosphoric acid when boiled with water. 
Zoid. 537 Intermediate between ortho- and meta-phosphates 
there are at least three distinct classes of salts, the most 
important of which are pyrophosphates or paraphosphates, 
1837 R. D. Tiomson in Brit, Ann. 339 *Pyroracemic acid, 
1866-8 Warts Dict. Chen 1V. Hf 'yroracemic acid is a 
liquid having a faint yellowish colour, smelling like acetic 
acid, 1 Muta & Moatry Watts’ Dict, Chent IV. 


yrophosphamic and oo 


363 
Pyroracemic or Pyruvic acid, CsH4O: = CH:.CO.CO7H. 


1865-8 *Pyrosorbic: sce Pyromatlic, e Fral, Chen, 
Soc. XXV. Proofs that sulphuric and * ycenmarc 
acids are really distinct compounds. 187§ Watts Dict. 
Chem. V1. 1140 Disulphuric, Pyrosulphuric, or Anhydro- 
sulphuric Acid; Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid. 1894 
Moatey Watts’ Dict. Chem. 1V. 582 Potassium pyro- 
sulphate, K2S307, is formed by heating K,SO, with half its 
weight of H»SQ, till acid ceases to come off at an incipient 
red heat. 1866-8 Watts Dict, Chem, 1V. 776 *Pyroterebic 
Aeid, .belonging 
210°, and peers of butyric acid. Jbid., *Pyroterebrate 
of silver, CeH AgOg, crystallises with difficulty, and hlackens 
on exposure to light. 1810-26 Henav Elew. Chem. V1. 41 
The liquid, when filtered and evaporated, yielded aiaaill 
white needles which were pure “pyro-uric acid. 1836-41 
Baanoe Chem. (ed. 5) 564 Cynnuric Acid,..Scheele first 
described this acid under the name of pyrouric acid. 


b. Prefixed toasb. (Now often superseded by 


| other names.) 


Pyrolivilio acid | 
+ Pyroma‘lic = MALEIC, | 


+ Pyrobenzoline = LopHIne, C2,11,.N, Pyro- 
catechin (poiroket?tfin), also called catechol, 
pyro-catechuic acid, and oxyphenic acid, C.'¥Or, 


produced by the dry distillation of catechu, kino, | 
and other substances, forming broad white strongly | 


shiaing laminz, and rhombic or small rectangnlar 
prisms. Py‘rocoll [Gr. «dAAa glue]: see quot. 
Pyrode‘xtrin, a product of the action of a high 
temperature upon starch. Pyrogly‘cerin, digly- 
cerin = C,1I,(Ol1),.O.CsH, (OH), Pyrogly- 
cide, diglycide, C,H,(OH). O.. 
Pyroguai‘acin, a crystalline substance, C,,11,,05, 
produced by the dry distillation of gum guaiacum. 
+ Pyroqui‘nol = Hyproquinone. ‘+ Pyrosteva- 
rin: see quot. See also PYROXANTHIN, -XANTHO- 
GEN, and PyRoxyLin. 

1857 Micrea Elen. Chem, V1. 263 *Pyrobenroline (lo- 


| phine). /éid. 349 Catechin .. yields a crystallizable sub- 


peculiar inflammable volatile liquid, designated by the above | 


names, 1868 Nat. Encyel. 1.115 A..volatile inflammable 
fluid called pyro-acetic spirit. 1876 Aat. Med. (ed. 6) 296 
*Pyroarsenate of soda, isomorphous with the pyrophos- 
phate of that base. 1882 Encycl, Brit, X1V. 91/2 The 
methylated gallic ether or *pyrocatechuic acid, 1838 
T. Tuomson Chem, Org. Bodies 62 Dumas subjected the 
pyrocitric acid in “pyrocitrate of lead to an ultimate 
analysis hy means of oxide of copper. 1810-26 Henav 
Elem, Chem, MM. 216 *Pyro-citric Acid. M, Lassaigne 
has given this name to an acid, produced hy the de- 
structive distillation of citric acid. 1838 T. Tnomson 
‘hem, Org. Bodies 3438 Of pyrocitric and pyrotartaric 
ethers, 1863-8 Watts Dict, Chet. 1. 992 Citraconic acid 
(Pyrocitric acid), ChH¢Qy (Lassaigne, 1882.) 1873 Watts 
Fownes' Chem. 939 *Pyrocomenic acid is a weak acid. 
3873 Rare Phys. Chem. 59 Submitted to dry distillation 
lithofellic acid loses 1 atom of water and is converte 
into *pytofellic acid. 1843 Chet, Gas. 1 Dec. 725 “Pyro- 
re Acid obtained by the Distillation of Guaiacum 
tesin. 1858 Mavne Expos. Lex., *Pyrokinate,..a coms 
bination of pyrokinic acid with a salifiable base, 1832 
Enceycl. Brit. V1. 430/: *Pyrokinic acid is formed when 
kinic acid is distilled in a retort. 1836 Smant, *Pyro- 
“ithie, an epithet applied to an acid obtained from uric 
acid. 1897 Syd. Soc. Lexy Pyrolithic acid, the same 
as Pyro-uric acid, 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 960 
*Pyrolithofellic acid,..an acid oil produced hy the dry 
distillation of lithofellic acid, the chief constituent of some 
kinds of oriental bezoar, 1847 Weasten, *Pyromalate 
{citing Uae), 1810-26 Henay lene. Chem, Tl. 22g When 
malic acid is heated out of the contact of air, it sublimes, 
and the sublimed crystals possess characters differing from 
those of the original acid. When thus altered, it has been 
called Rane acid, 1865-8 Watts Dict, Chem. Ill. 
74 Ma ele Acid. (Pyromalic acid, Pyrosorhic acid.) 1857 
Mitren £vem. Chem, HN. sor *Pyromaric acid, 1866-8 


stance termed sPyiocateshin or oxyphenic acid. 1878 
Kinczett Anim. Chent, 236 Pyrocatec in was discovered 
in human urine by Miller and Ebstein. 1897 4¢ébutés' Syst, 
Med LV. 555 Mih{!mann has put forward the view that the 
symptoms of Addison's disease are due to chronic poisoning 
with pyrocatechin, 1881 ¥rnl, Chem. Soc. XI. 295 The 
authors propose to call it *pyrocoll, because of its mode of 
formation from gelatin, 1894 Muix& Mortey Mates’ Dict, 
Chen IV. 359 Pyrocoll, CygHgN,O,, a product of the 
distillation of gelatin when Pee from fat but containing 
albumen, casein or gluten, 1858 Chew, Gaz, x May 178 
ae extrine .. is precipitated by baryta. 1866-8 Warts 
Dict. Chem, WV. ie Ue set is a solid, brown, friable 
mass, shining and tough when moist. Inodorous and taste- 
less, ..(It] dissolves readily in water, forming a brown ad- 
hesive gum. 1861 Chem, News VII. 111/2 Pytoglycerine 
oxidises phosphorus, potassium, and copper. 1864-74 
Watts Dict. Chem, 11, 894 The hypothetical body Side 
CgHg0,..is the alcohol of the glycidic ethers, and is related 
to glycerin in the same manner as *pyroglycide to pyrogly- 


cerin, 1866-8 761d. 1V.771 *P. 


5 pyrostearin, the name applied 
by Berzelius to the less fusible portion of the distillate 
obtained by distilling empyreumatic oils with water. 


c. Also in the derivative names of certain hydro- 
carboa compounds and gronps: Py‘razine [Azo- 
ae -INE], a ring-group; Py‘razole [Azo- + L. o/ezne 
oil], 2 compound ; Py'rone [-onE], a ring-group ; 
the analytical formulze of which respectively are 

xo :CH\ (ae Son CH: CH 

CH: cH/@) \cHiigHezg °° 06 «(ACH Cit . 

Hence Pyrazole blue, a dye substance (Cy)H.N,O.). 
1895 Muin & Moetey Watts’ Dict. Chem, U1. 349. 
Pyro-acetic to -arsenic: sce Pyro- 3 a. 
Pyro-acid (peitroex'sid). Chew. Also 
tpyracid, An acid formed from another acid by 
dry or destructive distillation: see Pyro- 3. 

1838-6 Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1, 47/1 The otber auimal acids 


C,H,(OB). | 
ail ) 


Mur& | 


to the acrylic series..is a liquid boiling at | 


PYROGALLOL. 


. are artificially produced...Such asthe..animal pyroacids. 
1838 T, Tuomson Chem, Org. Bodies 11 Sometimes the 
saturating power of a vegetahle acid is not altered by con- 
verting it intoa pyroacid. 1866-8 [see Praocen’ bj. 

Pyro-aurite, ctc.: see Prko- 2. . 

+ Pyroba'llogy. Os. [Altcred from Pyno- 
BOLOGY, after Gr. BadAew, to throw.] The study 
of theart of casting fire, i.e. of artillery. 

1738 [see Pyronotocy, quot. 1728]. 1759 Sterne 77, 
Shandy n. iii, He was enabled, by the help of..Gobesius’s 
military architecture and pyroballogy, translated from the 
Flemish, to form his discourse with passable perspicuity. 

Pyro-benzoline : see Pyro- 3b. 

+Pyrobotlic, a. Obs. rare~', [f. Pyro- + Gr. 
Body a throw +-10.] (See quot.) 

(Perb, due to a misunderstanding of paratolic.) 

1688 R. Horme Armoury ut, xiv. (Roxb.) 12/1 A pyro- 
bolick Mirrour is such a Glass that casts forth fire in a 
moment of tyme by the suns heat. 

+ Pyrobovlical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -a1.J 
Relatiag to the art of casting fire, i.e. ? to artillery, 
or ?to fireworks, So + Pyro‘bolist [F. pyro- 
boliste, Ger. pyroballist], one who makes or manages 
artillery or fireworks; + Pyrebo-logy [I]. fyro- 
bologie, 18th c.], t Pyro'boly, the art of making or 
managing fireworks, pyrotechny. 

1728 Cuamsers Cye?. s.v. Pyrotechny, Some call Pyro- 
techny by the name Artillery ;.. Others chuse to call it Pyro- 
bology (ed. 1738 adds or rather pyroballogy], g.@. the Art 
of Missile Fires. 1729 Suetvocke Artitlery 10. 165 To 
fire several Pyrobolical Machines, which are used upoo 
Rejoicing Occasions. /éfd, 169 Nothing.,that may be of 
Use to the diligent and expert Pyrobolist. 1732 #//st. 
Litteraria V1. 110 He called together the most expert of 
the Fire-workers and Pyrobolists. fbid. IV. 114 If the 
Chinese have been so ancient in the Mystery of Pyroboly 
and Pyrotechnics. 

Pyro-camphretie, etc. : sce Pyro- 1, 2, 3a, b. 

Pyro-carbonate: see Pyro b. 

Pyro-che'mical, @ rare. [f. med. or early 
mod.L. pyrochymia, -tcus,in F. pyrochimie, -chimi- 
gue: see Pyro- t and CuemicaL.] Pertaining to 
the chemical action of fire. Hence Pyro-che'mi- 
eally adv., by the chemical action of fire. 

1839 G. Rozgets Dict. Geol, Pyro-chemically formed .. 
through the instrumentality of fire, ns crystals of prismatic 
felspar on the walls of a furnace in which copper slate and 
ore have been melted. : 

Pyrodin (pairdu-din). Med, [f. Gr. aupwdys 
like fire + -1x1.] A crystalline substance con- 
sisting essentially of acetyl-phenyl-hydrazine, 
C,H,N2H,(C,H,0), tised as an antipyretic. 

1890 Bintixes Nat. Med. Dict., Pyrodine. 1897 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Pyrodin, 1899 Cacxev JYaksch’s Clin. Diagn. (ed. 4) 
352 Observed in cases of poisoning by naphthol, carbolic acid, 
pyrodin, and chinin. | : 

y:ro-electric, a. Jfiz. [Prro-1.] Applied 
to certain crystals which on being heated become 
electrically polar, i.e. exhibit positive and negative 
electricity at opposite ends (the effects being re- 
versed while cooling). Hence Py:ro-electri‘city, 
the property of being pyro-electric. 

1834 in Encyel. Brit. VM. o5/t P: yro-electricity, 1853 
Pharm, Grn. XM. 112 The crystals..are..pyroelectric. 
1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 411 In Crystals :—Pyro- 
electricity. 1871 B, Stewaat Head § 167 Haity was the first 
to remark that those crystals are pyroelectric which are 
deficient in symmetry. 1895 (see PyaiTorp]. 1899 O. LopcEe 
Mod, Views Electr. § 63 (heading) Pyro-electricity. 

Pyro-engraver, -fellic: see PyRo- 1, 34. 

Pyroet, Pyrog, obs. ff. Prrovetrz, PrrocveE. 

1907 Curios. in Fiusb, §& Gard. 206 The Savages..trans- 
port Plants in their Pyrogs. : 

Pyrogallic (p2isroge'lik), 2. Chem. [f. PrRo- 
34+GaLLica.2] Produced from gallic acid by the 
action of heat: ia yrogallic acid, an acid substance, 
C,H,O, (strictly a trihydric phenol, C.H,(OH)s, 
hence systematically aamed fpyrogallo!), which 
crystallizes in long flat colourless prisms, soluble 
in water; much used as a reducing ageat in photo- 
graphy (see Pyro) and otherwise. Hence pyragadiie 
developer, etc. ; 

1836 Baanoe Afan, Chem. (ed. 4) 933 Pyrogallic ncid has 
been analyzed by Berzelius under the name of gallic acid. 
1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bod 


fies 86 Braconnot .. 
showed that when gallic acid ts sublimed, it is converted 
into a substance possessing 


quite different properties... He 
therefore gave it the name of pyrogallic acid. 1856 ELA. 

Hapow in Orr’s Circ. Sct, Pract. Chem. 194 After the 
pyrogallic solution has apparently done its utmost. 1861 
Photogr. News Alm. in Circ. Sc. (c 1863) 1. 3160/1 Therenre 
two methods of development; with paregallic acid and with 
gallic acid. 1869 Roscox Evewe, Chem. 417 On heating, 
gallic acid splits up into carbon dioxide and pyro-gallic acid 
or trihydroxy! benzol. 1878 Asnev Photogr. (1881) 103 
A pyrogallic-acid developer. hf ? 

Hence Pyroga‘liate, a salt of pyrogallic acid ; 
Pyroga‘llein, a product of the action of air on an 
ammoniacal solution of pyrogallic acid; + Pyro- 
ga‘llin (rare), Pyroga‘llol, synonyms of pyro- 
gallic acid, 

1836 Branpe Alan, Chest, (ed. 
potassa, form soluble *pyrogallates. 1878 Aaxey Photogr. 
(1881) 98 The alkaline pyrogallates have..an affinity for 
the halogens. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chent. TV. 758 *Pyro- 
zallein, an uncrystallisable product. 1876 Haatrv Mat. 
ied, (ed. 6) 422 Hented to 410°, gallic acid is.. converted 


4) 933 Ammonis, soda, and 


PYROGEN. 


Into “pyro-gallin and carbonic anhydride, 1876 Zncyc/, 
Brit, V. s64/2 ‘Vrihydric phenols comprising .. pyrogaltic 
acid (or *pyrogallol). 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VALI, 580 
The remedies .. found most nseful are tar, chrysarobin, and 
pyrogallol. . 

Pyrogen (polerdédgen). rare. f. Pyro- + 
-GEN ; lit. ‘ fire-producer’, or ‘fire-produced'.] A 
lerm proposed in various senses, +a. A name for 
electricity considered ns a material snbstance ; the 
‘electric fluid’. +b. (Sec qnot. 1866-8.) ¢. A 
substance which, when introduced into the blood, 
produces fever; 9 pyrogenetic agent. 

a. 1858 Mayne Lxvfos. Lex, Pyrogen, n term proposed for 
electricity considered as n material substance possessing 
weight. 1864 in Wrasrea. 

b. 1866-8 Warts Dici. Chen. WV. 759 Pyrogen, a name 
applied Wy Dumas to pyro-acids and other products of the 
action of heat on organic bodies. 

0, 1896 Addbutis's Syst. Med. 1. 15 
substance, which I ventared to th 
extract of flesh, 

Pyrogeneous, erron. form of PyRoGENovs., 

| Pyrogenesis. [f. Prro- 1+ GeEnrsis.) The 
generation of fire or heat. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pyrogenetic Cpatereidanenil, a. [f. Pyro-1 
+-GENETIC,] a. Having the property of pro- 
ducing heat, esp. in the body; thermogenetic. 
b. Having the property of producing fever. 

1858 Mayxe £.xfos, Lex., Pyrogenetic. 1875 tr. von Ziems- 
sen's Cyed, Aled, 1. 255 What the chemical natures of these 
pyrogenctic processes may be, we have never learnt. 1885 
Buch's Ref. tlandbk. Med. Sc. 11,226 Not the least curious 
phenomenon of the pyrogenetic mechanism is the influence 
that increases the resistance to cold. 1896 A fddute's Syst. 
Med. 1. 155 Artificial fever produced by the introduction 
of pyrogenetic substances, 

Pyrogenic (-dzenik),¢. [fas Pyrocex +-1¢.] 

+1. Geol, = PrnogEnous 1a, Ods. rare. 

1853 Tu. Ross //umboldt's Trav. Vil. xxxii, 370 The 
ancient pyrogenic rocks which ] found near Parapara. 

+2. Chem, Name for a supposed peculiar acid, 
now identified with formic acid. Ods. 

1864-72 Watts Dict, Chem, 11. 684 Tiianermann (Pogg. 
Ann. xv. 307) thought that he had discovered two pecu- 
liar acids, to which he gave the names of pyrogenic and 
amylenic acids, 

3. Phys. and Path, = PYROGENETIC b. 

1877 Roaeats Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 80 Dr. Burdon- 
Sanderson found..that by injecting certains fluids—which 
he terms ‘ pyrogenic'—.. fever could be excited. 1896 4//. 
buit'’s Syst, Med. \. «57 The pyrogenic substance was 
perhaps a body analogous to the unformed ferments, 

Pyrogenous (-'dz/nas), 2. Erron. -geneous. 


[f. as PyRoGEN +-ous.]} 
1, Produced by fire or heat. a. Geo?. Of rocks: 


= Tongous a. 2, b, Chem. Applied to a sub- 


Tn 1875 UN aoa a 
pyrogen, from putrid 


stance produced by the combustion of another | 


substance, 


2839 G. Roaerts Diet. Geol, Pyrogenous,.. produced by | 


the agency of fire, 1845 J. Pumuirs Geol. in Encycl, 
Metrop. V1. 760/1 The phenomena of pyrogenous rocks, 
1858 Mayxr Expos, Lex, Pyrogenens, .. pyrogencous, 
Applied by Berzelius to empyreymatic oils and resins, i.e. 
those produced hy distillation of organic substances. 

2. Producing fire, heat, or fever : = PYROGENETIC, 

1890 Cent, Dict. s.y., Pyrogenous action in the blood. 
1897 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pyrogenous...2. Med. Fever-pro- 
ducing, pyrogenetic. A 

Pyroglucic to -gnostics: see Prro- 1, 3a, b. 

Pyro‘graphy. [f. Prno- 1+-crarny.] 

+1. A description of fire-arms. Ods. 

7684 tr. dgrifpa's Van, Arts xxii, 67 The several varie- 
ties of Guns and Fire-vomiting Engines, of which lately 
my self have written a.. Treatise, Entituled Pyrographic. 

2. a. A method of wood-carving by means of 
hented metallic plates or cylinders in relief, by 
which the design is bumed into the substance of 
the wood (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

b. The art of making drawings or designs on 


wood, bone, ctc. hy means of a heated metallic | 


point: = POKER-WoRK. 

r89t Mes. Maung Pyrograph 
form very delicate grounds for yee in small work. 
1895 Mus. Stevens in Proc. 14th Convent. Leach. Deaf 366 
‘rhe ‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow’, done in pyrography on the 
wood-work of a fire-place, x 

So Py-rograph wv. rfr., to practise pyrography 
or poker-work; Pyrographer, Pyro‘graphist, 
one who practises or is skilled In pyrography; 
Pyrogra‘phio «., pertaining to, done by, or nsing 
pyrography; Pyrogravure (poiero,grivities) = 
Pyrrognapny 2b, poker-work. 

189 Mas, Maune #yrography iv. 56 The general tones of 
the animal to be *Pyrographed, /d/d. v. 80 Pyrographed 
frames for sepia drawings, 1811 Jos. Surru_in Fowler 
Corr, (1906) 204 To send you the *Pyrographic Picture you 
ordered of me. 1895 Mas. Stevens in Proc. 14fh Convent, 
Teach, Deaf 366 Some very fine specimens of pyrographic 
work, 189r Mas. Maune 7; aphy ii. 28 A very clever 
lady *Pyrographist. 1888 Sci, Amer. g June 353 Pyro- 
gravure is a new method of engraving in black, reddish 
brown, bister, etc., by the use of a red hot metallic point. 
1901 NV. Amer, Rev. Adv, Feb. 2 This panel and the rest 
of the wood-work are in pyrogravure. 

Pyroguaiacic to -kinic: see Prro- 2, 3a, b. 

Pyrogue, obs. form of Prrocve. ; 


iii. 43 Bone and Ivory 


1671 


Pyroheliometer: = PrauzZLiomeren. 

|| Pyrola (pirdl&), Sot, Also 7 pirola; and 
In anglicized orm, 6 pyrole, 7 pyrol. [med. or 
mod.L, dim. of pyrus, med.L. for pirss pear-tree ; 
in F, pirole. So called from the resemblance of 
the leaves to those of the pear-tree.] A genus of 
plants, type of the N.O Pyrolacee, often viewed as 
a sub-order of the Lvicacew, consisting of smooth 
herbs, with running underground stems, evergreen 
usually entire and rounded leaves, and simple 
racemes of flowers ; several of the species are known 
as wintergreen. 

Formerly including some allied plants now removed to 
other genera, as Moneses grandiflora (Pyrola nniffora) and 
Chimaphila (Pyrola) umbellata. 

1578 Lyig Dodoens i. xcil. 134 Pyrola groweth In shadowy 
places, and moyst wooddes. /érd. 135 Greene Pyrole is also 
ee to be layde vpon woundes, vicers, & burnings. 165% 

AVENANT Gondibert u. vu. iii, New woudua. Wech. As 
balin nor juice of Poe never heals. 1672 Josseiyn Nerv 

Eng. Rarities 67 Pirola, or Winter Green, that_kind which 

grows with us in England is common in New-England, but 

there is another plant which I judge to be a kind of Pirola, 
and proper to this Country. 

Hist., The Garden xii, 1 found within another wood The 

rare Pyrola blowing. 

Hence Pyrolaceons (-2'-{as) z., belonging to the 
Pyrolacee (Mayne Expos. Lex., 1858). 

yrolatry (poirplatri). [f. Pyrro- + Gr. 

Aatpeia service, worship: cf, IboLATRY.) The 

worship of fire, fire-worship. 

1669 Gata Crt, Gentiles tt. 1x. 144 Their Pyrolatrie, or 
fireeworship, which they learnt from the Chaldeans, 1839 
Mooes Arst. 7rel. 1. ti. 26 ‘Vhe Pyrolatry, or Fire-worship, 
of the early Irish, 1891 Max Mijtter PAys, Relig, 24: 
Anything like pyrolatry or worship of fire, as 5 mere ele- 
ment, is foreign to the character of the Greeks. 

lence Pyro‘later (-or), (cf. Ipotater], a fire- 

| worshipper. 

1801 Soutuey Thalada vin. note, The fires. having too 
near an analogy to the religion of the pyrolators. 

Pyroleter (psirelita:). [f. Gr. wip fire+ 
oder Hp viral An apparatus for extinguishing 
fire, consisting of a double pump by which solu- 
tions of hydrochloric acid and sodinm bicarbonate 
are mixed in a cylinder, and the carbonic acid 
generated by the reaction is projeeted npon the fire. 

1878 Ure's Dict. AV.712 The pyroleter is a smalt double 
pump worked by hand, which sucks up from tubes on either 
Side muriatic actd and a solution of carbonate of soda. 

Pyroligneous (peierolignies), a [a. F. 
pyro-lignenx (De Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), 
f, Pyro- + L. /égnzem wood.] Produced by the 
action of fire or heat npon wood. yroligneous 
acid: a erude acetic aeid (wood vinegar) obtained 
by the destructive distillation of wood. So Ayro- 
ligneous aicohol, ether, spirit, methyl alcohol. 

[1787 De Morveau, Lavotsier, etc. Mowrencl, 150 Noms 
| nouveaux: Acide pyro-ligneux. Esprit acide enipyreu- 

matique du bois.] 1790 tr. De Morveau's, etc., Table Chem. 
Non. (Encyel. Brit. (ed. } 1V. 598) a1 Pyro-ligneous acid. 
Spirit of wood. 1810-26 Heney Adem. Chem, 1. 336 Liquid 
products of value are collected,..an es vinegar called 
pyroligneous acid. 1822 P, Tayzor in Philos. Mag. 31 Oct. 
| 316 This spirit, which, from its soaker resemblance to ather 


than to any other substance, I have called praises 
wether. 1861 Photogr. News 3 May 2113/2 een 
Spirit, known also as pyroxylic spirit, wood alcohol, and wood 
naphtha. 3873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 64/1 Some 
turpentine being drawn from green trees abound(s] with a 
yroligneousacid. 1876 Hazuzy Alat. Aled. (ed. 6) 336 Pyro- 
ecepns ether or wood naphtha,—a fluid quite distinct frum 
mineral naphtha, which is a simple hydrocarbon, 
| So +Pyroli-gnio, + Pyrolignous ays. in same 
sense; Pyroli‘gnate, + Pyroli:guite [so in ir. 
see -ITE! 4h], a salt of pyrotigneons acid, an 
Impure or crude acetate. , 
1823 J. Davcock Dont, Amusent. 22 Acetate of Lime. 
Sometimes termed *Pyrolignate of Lime, 1799 J. Brack 
Lect. Elem, Chen, (1803) 11. Nis An acid now called 
*pyro-lignic (pyro-xylic), 1805 Nisser Dich Chem., Table 
romrencl. i, 35 of etl radical, basis of acid dis- 
tilled from week and other woods, (1787 De Moaveau, 
| Lavoisige, etc. Montencl. 208 Bie el de chauzx, etc.] 
1990 tr, De Morvean's, ete., Tabl. Chem, Nom, (Encycl 
Brit, (ed. 3) LV. 598) 21_Pyro-lignite of lime, Pyroligaite 


fron called iron liqnor in this country, is the only mordant 
| used in calico-printing for black, violet, puce, and brown 
colours, 1790 ree tr, Lavoister’s Elem. Chem, 260 The 
Combinations of *Pyro-lignous Acid with the Salifisble 
| Bases. 1823 J. Bancock Dom. Amtnsem. 2 Pyrolignous 
acid, about twice the strength of vinegar.. possesses a dull, 
acidulous, offensive smack, 

Pyroline, Chem., var. of PYRROLINE. 

Pyrolithic to Pyrolivilic: see PyKo- 3 a. 

Pyrology (pairglédzi). rare. [ad. mod.L. 
pyrologia : see PYNO-1 and -LoGY.] The science or 
study of fire or heat; now sfec. that branch of 
chemistry which deals witb the application of fire 
to chemical] analysis, etc. 

[1669 R. Wittir (¢ifle) Pyrologia Mimicas or an Answer 
to Hydrologia Chymica of W, Simpson... In Defence of Scar- 
borough-Spaw. 2 D. Borromt (#itle) Pyrologia Topo- 

| phica, id est, de Igni dissertatio, juxta loca, cum corum 
Ses rineeeniiniaty 173 fist. Litteraria VLU. 348 The Dis- 
coveries made by the modern Philosophers in Pneumaticks, 
Hydrology, Pyrology, &c. 1797 W. Oxeny (¢/#é) Pytologys 


| 
| of rine, ete. 1839 Use Dict. Arts 223 The pyrolignite of | 
| 


1834 Maav Howitt Sh Mat. | 


| ‘This acid is amon 


PYROMETRY. 


or the Connection between Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
1875 W. A. Ross (¢i#/e) Pyrology or Fire Chemistry. 
lence Pyrolo‘gioal a., pertaining to or Involving 


Pyrology ; Pyro‘logist, one versed in pyrology. 
LA 


ar cK is cited hy Webster (1828) for Pyrofogist. 
388: W. A. Ross in Anowledge No. 7. 137 The young ‘ pyro- 
logist ', or blowpipe chemist. 188: Aug. Afechanre a7 May 
+ Even with his pyrological methods, he would have 


284 

itechty in determining the carbonic acid in a plach of soot. 
-_ dbid, 20 July (title) Easy Lessous in Blowpipe Analysis 
and Pyrological Mineralogy. 4 

Pyrolusite (poieroliirsait). Avin. [ad. Ger. 
pyrolusit (tlaldinger 1827), f. Gr. wvpo- (I’rto-) 

# Aoto~s washing + -rre!: from its use, when 
heated, for discharging colonr from glass.) Native 
dioxide of manganese, MnO,, 1 common ore of 
black or dark-prey colonr and metallic lastre. 

1828 Edin, Fral, Se. UX. An account of pyrolusite or 
prismatic manganese ore, 1839 De La Becuz Xep. Geol. 
Cornwall, etc, xv. 610 Pyrolusite, or grey and black ore, 
contalning from 70 to 99 per cent. of perozide of manganese. 
31868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 166 Pyrolusite parts with its oaygen 
ata red hent, and is eatensively emp! pod for discharging 
the brown and green tints of glass. Hence..whimaically 
entitled hy the French de savon des werriers. 

Pyromaohy to -mslic: see Prro- 1, 31. 

Pyromancy (pzieremensi, pisro-). Now rare. 
Forms: 4 piromance, -aunce, (perimancie), 
5-6 piromancy, (5 -cye, 6 -cle), 5- pyromancy, 
(5 -oye, 6-7 -cie, 7 -ty). [a. OF. piromance, 
pyromancie (14th c. in Godef. Compl.), ad. late L. 
pyromantia, n, Gr. nupoparteia: sce PrRo- and 
-sancy.] Divination by fire, or by signs derived 

from fire. 

136a Lanci, /. PZ A. xt.1§8 Nigromancye and perimancie. 
139° Gowrn Conf IU. 45 The craft.. That Geomancie 
cleped is,.. And of the flod his ¥dromance, And of the {yr 
the Piromance. cx400 [see Hivozomancy} 1496 Dives & 
Panup. (W. de W.) i xaxvi. 77/1 Pyromancye, that is wytche- 
crafte done in the fyre. c1g90 Greana #7. Bacon ii. 35 
‘Thou art read in Magicks mystery, In Piromancy, todiuine 
hy flames. 1630 J. Taviron (Water P.) Waster Cormorant 
Wks. ui. 12/2 By Fire he hath the skill of Pyromanty. 
1855 Ssmonay Occult Se. aga Pyromancy, by which con. 
jectures were made from the motions of the sacrificial flame. 

So Py‘romanoer, one who divines by fire; 
Pyroma‘ntio a., pertaining to or practising pyro- 
mancy; tsd. = fyromancer, 

c1400 Afot, Loll, o6 Pus are callid ,. piromauncers pat 
wirkun bi pe fire. c1ggo Gueexe Fr. Bacon ix, y he 
Pyromanticke Genij. 1608 Day Late V'rickes 1. ii, Skill in 
pyromantique roles. 1638 Sia T, Heacext 7rav, (ed. 2) 
21g Many Witches, Sorcerers, Inchanters, Hydro and Pyro- 
mantiques, and other Diaboliques. 

Pyromania to -maric: see Pyno- 1, 3n. 

Pyromeco'nic, ¢ Chem. [f. Prro- 3 + 
Mxconie.] In fyremeconic acid, a crystalline bitter 
acid, C,H,O,, occurring in large transparent tables ; 
it is obtained hy the dry distillation of meconic or 
of comenic acid. Hence Pyrome‘couate, a salt 
of this acid. 

1836 Branog Max, Chem, (ed. 4) 1023 Pyromeconic Acid. 
the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of the areconic acid: it is a crystalline sublimate, which 
fuses at a temperature of about 250° /éid. The neutral 

yromeconateoftead. 1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies 
iH Pyromeconic acid .. was first examined BY Robiquet in 
1832, 1866-8 Watts Dict, Chem, 1V. 761 With bromine 
water it yields bromopyromeconie acid (CyHgBrOs)... 
Chloride of iodine converts it into fodopyromeconic acid 
(C,Hs1Qy). 
+Py-romel. Oés. [f. Pyro-+L. -mte/ honey.] 
An old name for treacle. : 

1897 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Pyromelane to-metamorphism : see PrRo-. 


Pyrometer (poiremfa:). [f. Prno- + 
-METER,] +. orig. An instrument for measuring 
the expansion of solid bodies under the influence 
of heat. Ods. b. Any instrament for measuring 
bigh temperatures, usually those higher than can 
be measured by the mercurial thermometer. 

Such instruments have been made on a variety of principles, 
depending on the expansion, cootraction, or fusion of solids, 
the radiation, conduction, etc. of heat, tbe production of 
electrical or chemical action, etc. 

1749 Gentl, Mag. XUX. 361/2 The Draught of an accurate 
Pyrometer or Instrument to measure the Extension or Con. 
traction, of Metal, or other Rods, ..invented by Mr. Withurst 
of Derby. 1798 V.&S. Jonas Catal. Optical, etc. fastr.8 
Pyrometers, shewing the nsion of metals, 1796 
Kiawan Elem, Min, (ed. 2) 1. f, ro, 1. .examined. .their 
fusibility in various degrees of heat the help of Mr. 
Wedgewood's pyrometer, 82a Siz H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
73 Clay contracts considerably in dimensions by a very 
intense heat, and on the measure of its contractions the 
pyrometer of Wedgwood is founded. 1906 Westat, Gaz. 
316 July 4/2 Special furnaces which are controlled by the 
assistaoce of electrical pyrometers. 1907 Athenzum 1B May 
609/3 A modification Prof, Féry’s radiation pyrometer, 
which in principle consists of receiving in a Concave mirror 
the total radiation of a bot plate. ' 

Hence Pyrome'trio, Pyrome'trical aays., per- 
taining to a pyrometer or to pyrometry; of the 
nature of, or measurable by, 1 pyrometer ; formerly 
said of effects dne to the expansive ai of great 
heat; Pyrome'trically eav., in the manner of, 
or by means of, a Pals Pyro-metry, the 


measurement of very high temperatures. 


PYROMUCIC. 


1890 tr. Ey he Chem. 1.20 This pyrometer [Wedge- 
wood's] consists of two parts, one of which, called the Gage, 
serves to measure the degrees of diminution or contzaction : 
the other consists of small cylinders of clay, called *Pyro- 
metric Pieces, 1837 Herscuerin Babbage Bridgew. Treat. 
App. 1. 237 The elevation of strata by pyrometric expansion 
ofthe subjacent columns of rock. 1839 Ure Dict, Arts 
1016 Pyrometric balls of red clay, coated with a very fusible 
lead enamel, are employed in the eee potteries to 
ascertain the temperature of the glaze kilns, 1791 P#il. 
Trans. UXXXI. 107 The substances employed. .must have 
been influenced in their length by *pyrometrical and hygro- 
metrical effects. 1834-6 Bartow in Lncyel, Metrop. (1845) 
VIII. 460/2 Pyrometrical beads, technically called tras, 
..are made in the form, of small hoops, of Egyptian 
hlack clay. 1865 Miss Metevarn Wedgwood WU. 160 
Thos. and John Wedgwood..about 1740 introdneed what 
they termed pyrometrical beads .. formed of prepared 
clay, 1778 P/ul. Traus. LXVIIM. 419 (heading) An 
Essay on *Pyrometry and Arcometry. /éid. 421 The occa- 
sion which led me to Pyrometry. ‘1830 Herscuet Stud, 
Nat. Phil. 319 The dilatation of bodies by heat forms the 
subject of..pyrometry. 1897 Rose in Afining Frn. 30 Jan. 
143/3 Pyrometry rnd the testing..of alloys continue to 
receive much attention. 

Pyromorphite, -morphous: see Prro- 2, I. 

Pyromucic (poiere,midsik), @. Chen, [f 
Prro- 3+ Mucie: cf. F. pyromuctgue substituted 
for pyromugueux (De Morveau and Lavoisier 
1787).] In pyromucie acid, an acid, C,H,0,, 
metameric with pyromeconic acid, produced by 
the dry distillation of mucic acid, and occurring in 
white glistening scales or needles, So pyromucic 


alcohol, chloride, ether, etc. 

1794-G. Prarsox tr. De Morvean, ete, Table Chent, Nom, 
22 Radical Pyro-mucic. 1819 J. G. Cnitoren Chem. 
Anal. 284 Pyromucic acid has been lately discovered by 
M. Hontou Caniiacicce 1836-41 Branve Chest. (ed. 5) 
1072 When mucic acid is subjected to destructive distilla- 
tion it yields..pyromucic acid. 

Hence Pyromu‘camide, an amide of pyromucic 
acid, C,H;NO,; Difyromucamide, C,H.N,O; 
Pyromu‘cate, a salt of pyromucic acid; Pyro- 
mu-oyl, the radical C,H,O, of pyromucic acid; 
also + Pyromucous @. = pyromucic, + Pyro- 
mucite = fyrowizucate. 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavofsier's Elem, Chent, 263 Table of the 
Combinations of Pyro-mucons Acid with the Salifiable 
Bases, /did, 260 Pyro-mucite of lime, 31819 J. G. Cntr. 
DREN Chent, Anal. 284 Pyromucate of harya ts composed 
of acid 57.7 barya q2.2. 1847 Chem. Gas. V. 85 Pyro- 
mucamide differs essentially from thishody. 1866-8 Watts 
Dict. Chem. VV. 763 The pyromneates of the alkali-metals 
are .. difficult to crystallise, J/did. 765 Dipyromncamide 
forms white, shining lamina, easily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, less soluble in water. 1881 Yr0/. Cheat. Soc. XL. 715 
Ethylamine pyromucate when distilled with phosphorus 
pentachloride yields pyromncy! chloride. 

Pyronaphtha to Pyronomy: see Prro- 1. 

Pyrone : see Pyro- 3¢. 

Pyrope (peierdap). Forms: 4 pirope, 7 
pirop, 7-9 pyrop, 9 pyrope; also in Lat. form 
6 piro‘pus, 7-9 pyropus, ( A/. -i). [a.OF. pirope 
(13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. pyrdpus gold-bronze, 
also a kind of gem, a, Gr. rupwrés gold-bronze, lit. 
‘fiery-eyed’, £, wip, mup- fire + dy eye, face.] 

+1. In early use applied vaguely to a red or fiery 
gem, as ruby or carbuncle. Ods. 

33.. A. Als, 5682 Jacynkte, Piropes, Crisolites. gs 
Eoen Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 14 Pirogi (whiche are a kin 
of Rubiesor Carbuncles). 1602 Campion Ang. Poesie vii. in 
G, G. Smith £liz. Crit, Ess, (1904) IL 348 The glossy Pirop 
faines to blaze, But toucht cold appeares, and an earthy 
stone, 1625 Lisin Du Fartas, Noe 134 Two pyrops are 
her eyes Or flaming carbuncles. 1795 Soutuny Yoan of 
Aven. 84 Rubies and amethysts. wah the gay topaz,..and 
the emerald’s hue, And bright pyropus. 

2. Min, Applied by Werner, 1803 (Pyrap), to the 
Boliemian garnet or fire-garnet, a deep-red gem. 

1804 Edin. Rev. (11. 301 The pyrop, which has lately 
exfoliated from the class of garnets, has no difference but 
superior beauty. 180§-17 R. JAMESON Char, Min. (ed. 3) 9t 
Precious Barhet, parone and iron-sand. 1840 BrowNinG 
Sordelio 1, 41 Cool citrine-crystals, fierce pyropus-stone. 
1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 267 The original pyrope is the kind 
containing chrome. 1888 RutLev Kock-Morming Min. 112 
Pyrope, or magnesia-alumina garnet. 

Pyropectic to Pyrophone: see Prro-. 

Pyrophore (poierdfoe1), rare. [a. F. pyro- 
phove (1762 in Dict. Acad), ad. mod.L. pyrophorus.] 

1. = Prropuorus 1; also applied to a substance 
which takes fire on contact with water. 

1884 Kxicnt Dict, Mech. Supp., Pyrophore..a body which 
has the faculty of inflaming by contact with air or water. 

12. [prop. Fr.) A fire-fly of the genus Pyro- 
phorus: see PYROPHORUS 2. 

1885 B’ hau hea Post 26 Dec. 1/4 These insects bad 
heen bronght from Mexico, where they are to be found in 
the forests, Their scientific name is the pyrophore. 

Pyrophorie (-fprik), 2. [f. next+-1c.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a pyrophorus; 
having the property of taking fire on exposure to 
air. Also Pyrophorous (-p‘fdras), a. 

1828 Weuster, Pyrophorous, pertaining to or resembling 
pyrophorus. 1836 Branpr Afan, Chen, (ed. 4) 1119 A 
residue. which burns like tinder when heated, and at a high 
temperature is pirabbotic, 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chen, VV. 
766 The pyrophoric character is exhibited by all the more 
easily oxidable metals. 1876 Hartey Jfat, Med, (ed. 6) 247 


ee 


1672 


At a higher temperature this is completely decomposed, 
leaving a pyrophoric mixture of lead and carbon. 

|| Pyrophorus (peirpfords). PI. -1(-2i). [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. aupopédpos fire-bearing.] J 

1. Chem, Any substance capable (esp. in a finely 
divided state) of taking fire spontaneously on ex- 
posure to air, In early use applied sfec. to 
ifomberg’s pyrophorus, a substance made by heat- 
ing alum with lamp-black, starch, sugar, or flour. 

19778 M. Cutter in Liye, etc. (1888) II. 204 That these 
acids may produce such appearances is probable from the 
easy experiment of Pyrophorus. 1798 Jlonthly Alag. Jan. 
20/1 There is a particular composition, known to chemists 
by the name of pyrophorns, because it possesses the property 
rising liable to spontaneous inflammation in the open 
air, It was composed by Homberg. 1842 Paanect Chet, 
Anal, (1845) 345 The metallic cobalt thns obtair2d acts as 


a pyrophorus when it comes in contact with the air, ¢1860 | 


Faranay Forces Nat. iv. 199 note, Lead Pyrophorons..is a 
tartrate of lead which has been heated ina glass tube to 
dull redness as long as vapours are emitted. 

2. Entom. A genus of beetles (named by Illiger, 
1809) of the family Flateride (see EvaTeR! 2), 
found in tropical and subtropical America, con- 
taining the most brilliantly luminous ‘ fire-flies”, 

Pyrophosphamice, -phoric: see Prro- 3a. 

Pyro-photograph (poie:refouldgraf), —[f. 
Pyro- 1+ Puorocrapn.) <A photographic picture 
burut in on glass or porcelain. Hence Pyro- 
photogra‘phic a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a pyro-photograph, or of pyro-photo- 
graphy, Pyro-photo'graphy, a process in which 
heat is used to fix a photographic pictnre. 

1869 Photogr. Frail. t5 Oct. 136 Pyro-photography, or 
fire-proof photoavephys is the pecs of transparent 
glass photographs by means of fusible pigments, the latter 
being attached to a film rendered sensitive to the action 
of light. /id, The pigments of the pyro-photographie 
pictnres. /béd. 137 It is this almost incredibly delicate 
graduation of hygroscopic power, imparted to the film by 
exposure..to light, that is ntilized for the production of 
pyro-phatographs. 1875 H. Vocer Chem. Ligh? xiv. 21 
We shall see..that there are other means of producing snc 
pyro-photographs. /éfd. xv. 257 Section ix.—Pyro-Photo- 
graphy with Salts of Chromium. | 

Pyrophylliite to Pyrosilver: see Pyrro-. 

Pyropus, L. form of Pyrore; var. PERoPuS Oés.. 

| Pyrosis (pirawsis), Path. [mod.L., a. Gr, 
nupwats setting on fire, burning, f. mupoty to set on 
fire.] An affection characterized by a burning 
sensation in the stomach and oesophagus, with 
eructation of watery fluid; water-brash. 

1789 Cutten Afat. Med. 11. 248 The »yTosis, frequent in 
this country nnder the name of the Water-brash. 1843 
R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled, Introd, Leet. 32 Yhe pre- 
paration of bismuth used in pyrosis, 4847 FE. J. Seymour 
Severe Dis. 1.9 The next morbid condition of the stomach 
is what is called pyrosis or water-brash. 


Pyrosmalite: see Prro- 2. 

Pyrosome (psieresdum). Zool, [ad. mod.L, 
Pyrosdma (also in Eng, use), f. Gr. wtp fire (PyRo-) 
+ ¢Gpabody.] An animal of the genus /yrosdima, 
consisting of highly phosphorescent compound 
ascidians, the individuals being united into a free- 
swimming colony in the form of a hollow cylinder 


_ Closed at one end. 


1812 tr. Peron's Voy, S. Lands in Pinkerton's Voy. X1, 
760 What..of those Pyrosomes shaped like an enormous 
linger of a glove..which cover the sea with their innumer- 
able hosts? 1834 Lance? 20 Sept. 1013/2 Compound tuni- 
cata, as the pyrosoma and the botryllus. 1856 Wooowarp 
Mollusca wt. 344 The Pyrosomes are often gregarious in 
vast numbers. 1883 C. a Hotoer in /arfer's Mag. Jan, 
187/2 The most glorious fire bodies of the sea, the salpa and 
pyrosoma, the latter a pelagic aggregation of individuals, 
forming a hollow cylinder, closed at one end, from five 
inches to five feet in length. ‘ 

Pyrosophy to Pyrosulphuric : see Prro-. 

Pyrotartaric (poie:retaste'rik), a. Chen, [f. 
Pyro- 3.4 + Tartaric: cf. F. pyrotertarique, 
substituted for pyrotartareux (De Morveau and 
Lavoisier 1787).] In pyrotartaric acid, C;H,O,, 
a colourless crystalline substance, obtained by the 
dry distillation of tartaric acid. So pyrolartaric 
anhydride, C 11,03; pyrotartaric ether, ete. 

1794 G. Pearson tr. De Morveau, etc. Table Chen, 
Nom. t5 Basis of Pyro-tartaric Acid. 1815 Henry Eves. 
Chem, (ed. 7) 11. 208 From the experiments of Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, it appears that the pyrotartaric acid is a peculiar 
species. 1819 i} G. Cuicpren Chen, Anal. 280 Pyrotar- 
tarlie acid..is solid, extremely acid to the taste, and reddens 
vegetable blues strongly. 1866 Ootixne Anim. Chen. 36 
Diatomic Fatty Acid Series: C,H gO« Pyrotartric. 

Hence Pyxota-rtranil, C,,H,,NO,, formed by 
heating aniline with the acid; Pyrotartrani-lic 
acid, C,,H,sNO; (hence Pyrotartranilate, a salt 
of this); Pyrota’rtrate, a salt of 
acid; Pyrota:rtrimide, the imide of this acid; 
and other derivatives, Also + Pyro-ta‘rtarous, 
-tarta‘reoua a. = fyrotartaric; + Pyrota‘rta- 
rite, -ta'rtrite = pyrotartrate. 

1790 Kern tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Cheut, 261 The name of 
Pyro-tartarous acid is given to a dilute empyreumatie acid 
obtained from purified acidulons tartarite of potash by 
distillation in a naked fire. cx790 tr. De Morveau's, etc. 
Table Chem, Nom, (Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) VV. 598) Pyro. 


Pree 


PYROTECHNICIAN. 


tartareous acid, /d/d., Pyro-tartarite of lime, 1805 Nispet 
Dict, Chem, Table Nomencl, i, Pyrotartareons, Pyrotar- 
trites. 1817 T. Titomson Chem. (ed. 5) 1. 1g0 The French 
chemists. .distinguished them by the names of fartarous 
and ‘Malas pond Fe acids; which were afterwards changed 
into those of tartaric and pyrotartaric acids. 1836 Branor 
Man, Chent. (ed. 4) 990 The ae es of ammonia, 
potassa, .. and lime, are very soluble. 1856 ¥rnl. Chem. 
Soc. VIII. 272 tartanil. Jé%d. 173 Pyrotartanilic acid 
is a very stable thongh rather weak acid. Jé/d., Pyrotar- 
tanilate of ammonia. 1866-8 Wat1s Dict. Chem. 1V. 775 
Eyioater -eis easily soluble in... aqneous alkalis, b 
which when heated i¢ is converted into pyrotartranilic acid. 
Ybid., Pyrotartrimide forms small needles or hexagonal 
plates belonging to the trimetric system. 

Pyrote, obs, form of PrraTe. 

Pyrote:chnian, rare—9, 
-AN.] = PyRorecHnist, 

x73 Battey yol. 11, Pyvotechnian, Pyrotechnician, a 

| maker of fire works, one skill’d in Pyrotechny. 


Pyrotechnic (psisrote-knik), a. and sé. [f. 
Gr. mupo-, Prro- + rexvureds, f. réxvn art; or f. 
PYRoTEcHNY + -1¢.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to pyrotechny. 

| ‘1. Ofor pertaining to the use of fire in chemistry, 

| metallurgy, or gunnery. Ods. 


{f. Pyrorecyy + 


1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pyrotechnick-Art, is the 
Art of Chymistry, so called..becanse Fire is the chier 
Instrument the Chymist makes use of in the separating... 
the purer Substances of mixt Bodies. 173: Baitey vol. 11, 
Pyrvotechnick, Pyrotechnical, of or pertaining to Pyrotechny 
Ug36 (folio) adds or the art of gunnery]. 

. Of or pertaining to fireworks, or the art of 
making or managing them; of the nature of a 
firework, 

18as C. M, Wesrmacotr Eng, Spy 1.64 The pyrotechnic 
artiste. 1837 Sin F. Parcrave Averch. & Friar Ded. (1844) 
11 The pyrotechnic eases in which the powder is to be con- 

i tained. 1869 H. Ainsworta Hilary St. Jves u. xviii, The 
glories of extinct Vanxhall pale the modern pyrotechnic 

, displays. 1873 Board of Trade Notice in Bedford Sailor's 

Pocket Bk. iit. (1875) 68 Vhe Pyrotechnic Light, commonly 

| known as a Blue Light, every 15 minntes, e 
b. fig. Resembling or suggesting fireworks ; esp. 

said of a brilliant or sensational display of wit, 

rhetoric, etc. 

1849 Miss Mutock Ogilvies xxiv, Sending forth his bon- 
mots in a perfect shower of scintillations, so that his con- 
versation became quite a pyrotechnic display. 1897 ‘Tan 
Mactaren ’ (J. Watson) Bounte Brier Bush, Dr. Old School 
lv. 133 This was considered to be rather a pyrotechnic dis- 
play of Elspeth’s superior memory than a serious statement. 

. sb, 1. = PYROTECHNIST. rare. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. \. 470 Like the fiery wheel of some 
skilfnl Pyrotechnic, 

2. pl. Pyrotechnics. & = PYROTECHNY I, 3. 

1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery ul. 169 The whole Exeellence.. 
of Pyrotechnics doth not consist in the Construction of 

uincEY Antod, Sk, Wks. 1853 I. 41 All 


Rockets. 1834 De 
subjects .. from the Thirty-nine Articles ..down to pyro- 
technics, legerdemain..thaumaturgy and necromancy. 

b. A display of fireworks; also ¢ramsf. of 
lightning; in quot. 1840, the juggler’s trick of 
pretending to eat fire, 

x840 Barna Jugol. Leg. Ser.1. Leech Folkest, He was 
eating fire !..the attention of the multitude was absorbed 
by the pyrotechnics of Mr. Merryman. 1850 B, Tayior 
Eldorado i, (1862) to Broad scarlet flasbes of lightning, 
surpassing any celestial pyrotechnics I ever witnessed. 86x 
N. A. Woons Pr. Wales tn Canada 108 The long deferred 
fireworks for the people came off at last. The pyrotechnics 
were very fine. 1884 Roz Mat, Ser. Story ix, A great black 
clond,.was the backgronnd for the electric pyrotechnics, 

c. fig. Brilliant displays. (Cf. A. 2b.) 

1g01 Spectator 17 Ang. 220/1 Orchestral pyrotechnies can 
be infinitely more exciting. 1905 Daily Chron. 16 Aug. 3/1 
An Edinburgh graduate, in the period illuminated there by 
the kindling pyrotechnics of Professor Blackie. 


Pyrote‘chnical, a. [f. as prec. +-Au.] 
ti. = Pyrrorecnnic A. 1. Obs. 
r6r10 Heacey S/. Aug. Citie of God 169 The warlike artes 
were Minerva’s charge, the pyrotecknicall, or such as worke 
in fire,,.Vuleans. 1783 Chambers’ Cycl. Sufg., Bail, in 
the military and pyrotechnical arts, is a composition ..of the 
combustible kinds, serving to burn and destroy, give light, 
smoak, stench, or the like. 1800 T. Green Diary L. Lit 
(1810) 233 Count Rumford, with all his pyrotechnical devices, 
2. = Pyrorecuyic A, 2. é 
1758 Jounson, Pyrotechnical, engaged or skilful in fire- 
works, 1765 R. Jonns Fireworks vie 254 A variety of 
pyrotechnical representations, 1801 Strutr Sports § Past. 
IV. iti, 334 Some of the actors concerned in the pyrotechnical 
shows. 1862 M. Horxins Hawaii 99 The pyrotechnical 
display created ..the greatest astonishment. 
b. jig. = Pynorecunic A. 2b, 

1825 Lng. Life 1. 194 All the warmth of her nature was 
exhausted by her manner: there wasa sort of pyrotechnical 
blaze, withont any real heat. 1898 Chicago Advance 17 Feb. 
211/2 The hysterical and pyrotechnical fashion of the French. 

ence Pyrote'chnically adv., in a pyrotechnical 
manner ; by means of fireworks ;_/ig. like fireworks, 

1867 E, Dowven Contemp. Rev. V1. 51, He can mention 

1789 without exploding pyrotechnically. 1883 Daily News 
1x Sept. 3/2 Gala nights with Chinese lanterms and ‘the 
monse ran up the clock ' done pyrotechnieally. 

[f. Pyxo- 


+Pyrotechni‘cian. Obs. rare. 
TECHNIC +-TAN, after wechanician, physician, etc.] 
One skilled in pyrotechny ; a maker of gunpowder, 

! ete., or of fireworks (= next). 


| 1729 SUELVOCKE Artillery in. 169 To consult able Pyro- 
technicians. 1731 [see PyrotecHntan]. 


PYROTECHNIST. 


Pyrotechnist ( lruiiplet) f. next + 
“Ist: ef, bo/anist, etc.) One employed or skilled 
in pyrotechny; a maker or displayer of fireworks, 

@ 1792 Steevens in Boswell Johnson (1888) IV. a5 The 
authour of Fée Rambier. »may be consi ered, on this occa. 
sion, as the ringleader of a successful riot, though not as 2 
skilful pyrotechnist. 85g Macaunay é/ts¢. Eng. xxi. 1V, 
613 The whole skill of the pyrotechnists. .was employed to 
produce a display of fireworks which might vie wit any 
that had heen seen in the gardens of Versailles, 1858 T. R. 
Jones Aguarian Nat. 47 The azure, gold, and silver rain 
of the pyrotechnist. 

b. yo (Cf. Pyrorecunic A. 2b.) 

8826 Scorr Diary 2 Mar., The bankers will be persuaded 
that it is a squib which may hurn their own fingers, nnd 
will curse the poor pyrotechnist that compounded it. 1879 
G. Macvonato Str Gibbie WM. x. 164 Tohear the new 
preacher, the pyrotechnist of human logic and eloquence, 

Pyrotechnite : see Pyro- 2. 

Pyrotechny (paie-rotekni). [a. F. pyrotechnic | 
(1556 in Hatz.-Darm.) or mod.L. pyrotechnia 
(also formerly in English use), f. Gr. rupo- Pyro- 
+1éxvn art.) The art of employing fire: with 
various connotations. = 

tl. (Atihtary pyrotechny.) The manufacture and 
use of gunpowder, bombs, fire-arms, etc, Obs. 

1579 Dicces S/ratiot. title-p., Whereto he hath also 
adioyned certaine Questions of great Ordinaunce, resolued 
in his other Treatise of Pyrotechny and great Artilleric, 
hereafter to be published. zg9: — Pantom. (ed. . 176 
Certaine Diffinitions, taken out of my thirde Booke of Pyro- 
technie Militarie, and great Artillerie. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 1. v.89 Some as Beringuecio in his Pyrotecliny 
affirmeth, have promised to make it red, 1696, 1728 [see 2}. 

+2. The use of fire in chemical operations or 
in metaliurgy. Ods, 

392 Der Compend, Rehears. vii. (Chetham Soc. Misc. I) 
30 My three laboratories serving for Pyrotechnia. 1651 

Fie ae 1. $ Bo ae % rairerts of Pyro- 
techny. 3 HILLIPS (ed. 5) s.v., Military Pyrotechny 
teaches the Art of making all sorts of Fire-Arms: Chymical 
Pyrotechny teaches the Art of managing Fire in Chymical 
Operations, 3728 Cuameers Cycl. s.v., Pyrotechny is 
of two kinds, Military, and Chymical...Some reckon a third 
kind.. viz. the Art of fusing, refining, and preparing Metals. 

3. The making and managing of fireworks for 
scenic display, for military use, or as signals, etc. 

2635 J. Bastncron (¢it/2) Pyrotechnia or a discourse of 
Artihciall Fireworkes for Pleasure, ia which the true grounds 
of y* Art are plainely and perspicuously laid downe. 3743 
Cuameras Cycl. s.v. Rocket, In pyrotechry, an artificial 
fire-work. 2835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 1. 276 All 
the fireworkers of Lahore seemed to be exerting their talents 
in pyrotechny. 1864 Moore Srit. ferns 94 The powdery 
spores fof Lycopodium|..are highly inflammable, and used 
in eee under the name of vegetable brimstone. 


Jig. (Cf. Prnorecunic A. 2b, B. 20.) 


3845 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 338 [They] make such a noise ° 


in the world..with artificial volcanoes and puerile pyro- 
techny of all kinds. 1855 E. L. Youmans in WV. ¥. Triéune 
23 Oct. Brilliant coruscations of thought, and a blaze of 
inaginative pyrotechny, 2856 R. A. VAUGHAN Mystics 
{2860} I. a77 A notable example of mystical pyrotechny. 

Pyrotect. nonce-wd. [After architect.] A 
maker of fireworks, a pycotechnist. 

1853 Lanpor Popery 53 The premises of many a pyrotect 
have been blown up into the air, together with his crackers 
and serpents, and wheels and rockets. 

Pyroterebic to Pyrothonide: see Prno-. 

+ Pyro‘tic, a.and sb. Afed. Obs. [ad. mod.L. | 
pyrotic-us, a. Gr. mvparrixds buming, £. 
burn.) = Caustic A. 1, B. 1. 

2634 Te oa Parey's Chirurg, xxvi xviii, (1678) 640 
That medicine is said to be Pyrotick or Caustick, which 
by its acrimony and biting. .burns and consumes the skin 
and flesh. 3684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 205 Not unlike 
the impression of an actual Pyrotick. 3738 Cuameers iS CHEE 
Pyrotics, .. remedies either ‘actually, or potentially hot; 
and which, accordingly, will burn the Flesh, and raise an 
Eschar. 3858 Mayne Exfos, Lexy Pyroticus,.. having 
power to bum; caustic: pyrotic. 

Pyro-uric: see Pyro- 3a. 

Pyroxanthin (paiereksanpin), Chem. [f. 
Pyno- 3 b+ Gr. fav0-ds yellow +-1n 1.] A yellow 
crystalline substance, C,,H,O,, contained in crude 
wood-spirit, and prodaced by the action of potash 
on one of the constituents of the heavy oil of 
wood-tar. 

1838 R. D. Tomson in Bri. Ann. 
Pyroxanthin. 3866-8 Watts Dict. Chen. I 
thin crystallises in long yellow needles, 


z Ebtanin or 
+ 776 Pyroxan- 


| 
a { 
mupovy to | 


| 


Hence Pyroxa‘nthogen Chem., the constituent of | 


wood-tar from which pyroxanthin is supposed to 
be formed (Watts Dict, Chem. 1866-8). . 

Pyroxene (paierpksin). Afin, [f. Gr. wip, 
mupo- fire + ¢évos stranger: so named by Haiiy 
1796, becaase he thought it ‘a stranger in the 
domain of fire’ or alien to igneous rocks.J] A 
species including a large variety of minerals, all 
bisilicates of lime with one or more of various 
other bases, most usually magnesia and iron oxide, 
but also manganese, potash, soda, and zinc, or two 
or more of these. rs 

Often identified with Auctre, q.v.3 but, according to 
Dana, Ayro.ene is properly the name of the species, while 
augiteis only entitled to be used for one of its varieties '. 

3800 Philos. Mag. VII. 254 He [Vauquelin] has analysed 
the p mene Etna. 2822 Pinkerton Felra/, I. 475 

rou. VIE, 


1673 PYRRHOCORAX. 
Few fragments of augite or pyroxene. 1833 Leu Print. | 2 Br. Hats Saé, v1, i, 366 Or dance a sober pirrhick 
Geok U1, Gloss. 63 he modern Lavax of Vesuvius are | In the field. 1776 Buaxev ffist. Mus. (78) vi 67 
characterised tye eg ae of ape (or pyroxene’. | Proper for military dances called Pyrrhics In which the 
1875 Dawson Datun o @ v. 108 White pyroxene, an ancers are armed. 1906 19fA Cent. Marg In; Bg 
anhydrous silicate of lime and magnesia. all who were above five years of age learot iS Pyrrbic 


attrib, 186a [see Pyroxentrs]. 2 5 Dawson Dawn o 

Lffa ii. 28 Pyroxene rock or pyatlons 4 

ence Fyroxenio (-evnik) 4., pertaining to, 
having the character of, consisting of, or contain- 
Ing pytoxene; Pyroxenite (-p-ksenalt), also -yte 
[see ‘Tel 2bj, a metamorphic rock consisting 
chiefly of pyroxene. 

1828 Weoster, *Pyrorenic, pertaining to pyroxene, or 
peeking of its qualities. 7830 Lyett Prine. Geok L328 

iolent Seth Ne those which, in 2822, launched from 
Vesuvius a mass of pyroxenic lava, of many tons weight, to 
the distance of three miles, 3893 Nation (N.Y) 97 July 
que Bonsen's theory of pyroxentc end trachytic magmas 
arms the series poles for all theories for the differentia- 
tion of magmas. 3862 Dana Man. Geol, § 8. 78 *Pyroxesite. 
«Coarse or fine granular pyroxene rock, consisting of 
granular pyroxene of 2 grayish green or brown color, 
— Alin, (ed. 5) 220 Pyroxenyte isa metamorphic rock con. 
sisting mainly of compact pyroxene of the Sahlite section. 

Pyroxyle (paitpksil). Céem. Also erron. -ile, 
[a. F. pyroxyle, f. Gr. nup(o- Pyrro- + {vAoy wood 
(Pelonze, 1846; Comptes Rendus 23, 893).] =Py- 
ROXYLIN : chiefly as the Fr. name of gun-colton, 

3847 [sce Pyaoxviin a]. 1870 “cho 8 Nov., A chemical 
manufactory at Grenelle blew to Pieces, with four men, who 
were making pyroxile for the Government, 288: tr. Verne's 
Afyst, £sl. 1% 55 Our guns would bear. .the expansion ofthe 
pyroxile gas, x Westin. Gaz, 31 Aug. 4/3 The heavy 
rains... hindered the pyroxyle from acting as the conspirators 
designed. 7 fe ; 

Pyroxylic (poierpksi‘lik), @. Chem. Also erron. 
-Dic. 
by means of fire, i.e. by dry distillation; chiefly 
in pyroxylic spirit, an early name for methyl 
alcohol (CH,O), also called wood-spirit, 

@ 1799 [see Pyroticnic]. 32824 Aan. Philos, July 69 
Pyroxylic spirit. .is obtained during the rectification of pyro- 
lignous acid. 2838 ‘I’. Tuomson CAem. Org. Bodies 346 
When wood is distilled for the purpose of obtaining acetic 
acid, the pyroxylic spirit is formed, and found in the aqneous 
liquid which comes over. 1857 Mitten Alem. Chen, V1. 
12g Methylic Alcohol, Methylic Hydrate, Wood Spirit, or 
Pyroxylic Spirit.—This alcohol .. was first observed by 
‘Vaylor in 1822 amongst the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood, .2874 Garnoo & Baxter Stat. Aled. 
(1880) 175 Crensote..is also obtained from oil of tar, or 
pyroxylic oi], and is contained in the smoke from wood. 

yroxylin (pairpksilin). Chez. Also improp. 
sine. [In 1, f. Pyro- + Gr. {vA-ov wood +-1N 2; in 
a, ad. F. pyroxyline (Pelouze 1846), f. as Prno- 
XYLE + ine, -IN UL] 

tl. = Prroxantutn. Oés. 

3839 Ure Dict. Arts 1053 Pyroxiline is » name which 1 
have ventured to give to a substance detected hy Mr. 
Scanlan..and..called by him Ehlanin [cf. PyroxanTuin, 
quot. 1838}, P 

2. Any one of the class of explosive compounds, 
including gun-cotton, prodnced by treating veget- 


1868 | 


[f. as prec. + -1c.] Obtained from wood | 


| 8 Their amusements are listening to songs.. 


| bicks.” 1749 J. 


able fibre with nitric acid, or with a mixture of ' 


nitric and sulphuric acids; chemically, they are 
nitrates of cellulose, (C,H, 0,)n, in which a varying 
number of OH groups are replaced by ONO, 

roups. Thus, gun-cotton is cedlulose (rinitrale 

C,H,(NO )30,}n- A solution of soluble pyro- 
xylin forms CouLopion. 

2847 Dana in Wenster, of ibe line, Pyroxyle, @ term 
embracing gun-cotton and all other explosive substances 
which are obtained hy immersing vegetable fibre in nitric 
acid, or a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acid, and then 
suffering ittodry. x Warts Dict. Chem, VV. 2? The 
term ‘ pyroxylin ‘is sometimes applied especially to the more 
highly nitrated compounds; but it is much better to use 
this term as a generic name for all the substitution-com- 
pounds formed by the action of nitric acid on cellulose, and 
to designate as ‘gun-cotton’ the most highly nitrated com- 
pound, trinitrocellulose,..the only one adapted for use in 

anery, 2883 Hardwick's Photogr, Chen. (ed. Taylor) 80 
Bhoto taphic Pyroxyline is pre with hot acids, heat 
being eae temarkably to eee the products. /sid. 158 
In preparing a Pyroxyline for fuid and adhesive Collodion. 

Pyrozone (paierézdun). Pharm, [f. Prno- + 
OzoxE.] An antiseptic substance containing three 
parts of hydrogen peroxide in a hundred parts of 
water. 3897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Pyrre, obs. form of Pmr 54.1, a fit of temper 
or pettish humour. ‘ 

rg82 Murcaster Positions xiii. 280 One displeased parent 
will do more harme vpon a head, if he take a pytre at some 
toy, never conferring with eny, bot with his owne cholere, 
then 2 thousand of the thankfullest will ever do good. 

Pyrré, variant of Penriz Ods., jewellery. 

Pyrrey, obs. form of PERRY 2, pear-cider. 

Pyrrhic (pitik), 56.1 and al Greek Antig. 
Forms: 6-7 pir(rjhicke, 7~8 pyrrhick, 8 
pyrrio(k, 8- pyrrhic. [ad. L. pyrrhicha or Gr. 
muppixy a dance in armour, said to have been so 
named from one Ilépprxos the inventor; prop. an 
adj. qualifying dpynes dance. Perh. through F. 
pyrrique (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).} . 

A. sé. The war-dance of the ancient Greeks, in 
which the motions of actual warfare were gone 
through, In armoar, to a musical accompaniment. 


| small, orange 


B, adj. Epithet of this dance; of or pertaining 
to this dance. 

1630 B. Jonson New Jax 1 Ili, Do they not still Learn 
there. . The Pyrthic gestures, both to dance end spring In 
armour, to be active in the wars? 1632 Heywoop /ren Age 
u,b Ws, 1874 INL. 306 Musicke strike A pithicke straine. 
1748 Cuesteay, Lett. 11 Oct. T now plainly see the 
paws to the perky dance in the north, which I have 
jong foretold, 1825 Exruixstone Ace. Cawdul (1843) UT. 
dancing 
& sort of Pyrthle dance, In which th go through some 
warlike attitudes, and leap about, flourishing their swords. 
war Byson Juan ww. Ixxxvi. x (fsles Greece, You 
have the Pyrrhic dance as yet: Where is the Pyrthic 
phalanx gone? 

So {Py rrhical a. Obs. rare = B. ; Py-rrhiciat 
{ad. Gr. wupp:xiorts], a dancer of the pyrtrhic. 

3698 Faver Acc. E, India & P. 109 Danciog in auch 
Antick Dances as resemble the Pyrrbical Saltation. ry 
Situ Dict. Crk. & Rom. Axtig. sv. Saltatio, Three 
Pyrrhicists, twoof whom..areengaged in the dance. 

Pyrrhic (pi-rik), 56.2 and a.2 Prosody. Forms: 
7-8 pyrrhick, 7- pyrrhio, 9 pyrr(h)ich. [ad. 
L. pyrrhichius, a. Gr, rupplyios of or pertaining to 
the suppixy or Pyrthic (dance); assb., short for pes 
Lyrrhichius, nove wvpplxios pyrthic foot, a metrical 
foot used in the wart-song : sce prec. 

A. sé. A metrical foot in ancient Greek and 
Latin verse, consisting of two short syllables, 
Sometimes applied to a group of two unstressed 
syllables in modern accentual verse : see qoots. 

1626 13. Jonson Staple eee 1v. iv, His Hyper, and his 
Brachy-Catalecticks, His Pyrrhicks, Epitrites and Choriam- 
Mason Numbers in Poet. Comp. 43 A Pyrthic 
may possess any Place of the Verse eacept the last. But 
wherever it is, it gives a brisk Movement to the Measure. 
r8aq L. Murray is Gram. (ed. 5) 1. tv, ii. 372 A Pyrthic 
has both the word« or syllables unaccented: as, én thé 
tall tree, 1872 Rov Jat, Gram. u sii. § 289 Of words 
ending in 4 or 3 a pyrrich or dacty! is rarely elided before 
a short syllable, except (1) in proper names; or (2) in first 
foot [etc], 3886 Mayor Eng. Metre ii. 31 They intended 
to vary the ordinary rhythm by introducing an accentual 

pytrhic. 3907 Onmoxo Engtish Afstrists 175 A trochee he 
[Ruskiny prefers to name chorens, keeping ihe former term 
for what most writera call pyrrhic or dibrach. 

B. adj. Consisting of two short syllahles; com- 
posed of or pertaining to pyrrhics. 

1749 J. Mason Murnd. Poet. Comp. 16, ! have exemplified 
the Pytrhic, which contains two short Times, hy two short 
Munosyllahles, because every Word of two Syllables hath in 
the Pronunciation an Accent upon one of them, and in 
English Metre every accented Syllable is long: and there- 
fore no English Word of two Syllables cao properly 
exemplify a Pyirhec Foot, which consists of two short ones. 

Pyrrhic (pirik), 43  [ad. Gr. xuppexés, f. 
Nluppés, L. Fyrrhus, ame of a king of Epirus.) 
Of, pertaining to, or like that of Pyrrhns, 

Pyrrhic victory, a victory gained at too great a cost; in 
allusion to the exclamation attributed to Pyrrhus after the 
battle of Asculum in Apulia (in which he routed the 
Romans, but with the loss of the fower of his army), ‘One 
more such victory and we are lost’, ; 

3883 Daily Fel. 17 Dec., Although its acceptance might 
secure for the moment the triumph of a party division, it 
would be indeed 2 Pyrthic victory. 

i Pyrrhichius (pirikids). Pres. Forms: 6 
pirr-, 6-8 pyrrichiue, 7 -ychius, 8- pyrrhi- 
chius. The Latin form of Praruic 56.4 

1986 W, Waank Eng. Poetrie (Arb) 69 Two short 
{syllables] called Pyrrichius as ww Ayther. 358 PuTran- 
nam Eng. Poesia ut. xiii, (Arb.) 133 For your foote sirri- 
chius or of two short silahles ye baue these words [mednte] 
{rndméy] [pénte] [st/i7] and others of that constitotion or the 
ike. 3 Avotson Dial, Afedals Wks. 1730 1. 429 *My 
barber ibe often combed my head in dacty and spondees. 
: Nay', says he, ‘I have known him sometimes run even 
into pyrrhichiuss and anaperstus's’. 1898 Haram Afid, 
Ages ix. 1. (3868 ) 589 Hodie is used as a pytrhichius, 

Pyrrhite (pi'rsit). Afix. [Named in Ger. 
1840, f. Gr. wuppée reddish + -1T21.] A rare 
mineral, occurring in minnte orange-yellow octa- 
hedral crystals: see qoots. 

1844 Dana Ain. (ed. 3), ‘hite,.. Primary form the 
regular octahedron. 1866-8 Warts Dict. Chem. IV. 78 
Fyrrhite, is the name given by G. Rose to a mii 
occurring at Mursinsk in the Ural, in small e-yellow 
octahedrons. 1 Cusstex Dict, Names Min., Pyrrkite, 
, octahedral crystals, not fully examined. 
Probably « columbate near pyrochlore. . , 

Pyrrho - arsenite (piroisstusit). Afin. 
[Named 1886, f£. Gr. wuppés reddish + ARSENITE.] 
An orange-red variety of BERZELIITE. p 

2890 in Cent. Dict, 32896 in Manned ar 4 % wt. 

| Fyramen ea (pirp'kérecks). Orvith. 
pyrrhocorax ~ , a. Gr. suppoxdpag a red-beaked 
crow, f. wvppds reddish + xépaf crow.) A genus of 
crows, typical of the subfamily /yrrhocoracinz ; 
the chooghs; sometimes confined to the Alpine 
Chough, ?.alfinus. Hence Pyrrhoco-racina a. 

1 HiLLiPs (ed. 6) Pyrrhacorar, the Cornish Chough, 
a Bird having » red Bill. 18zz Kincsuey Af Lait vi, Ie 
feeds on very hard fruits, as the Nutcracker and the 
sini 21 


PYRRHOLITE. 


Pyrrholite (piroloit). Afix. [Named 1862 
{in I'r.}, & Gr. muppés reddish +-tire.} An altered 
anorthite similar to polyargite. ; 

1868 Dawa Afin, (ed. 5) 480 The name Pyrrholite has been 
given toa reddish lamellar mineral from ‘Tunaberg [Sweden], 
which is very similar to polyargite. 

Pyrrhonian (pirdrniin), a, and sd. Also 7 


-ien, 8 -ean. [a. l'. Ayrrhonien (Rabelais, 16th Cs), | 


f. L. pyrrhinits, -cus adj. and sb. (f. Pyrrho, Gr. 
T’ppov, name of a sceptic philosopher of Elis: sce 
definition s. v. PYRRHONISM) : see -AN.] 

A. adj, = PYRRIONIO a, 

1651 Biccs Wew Désp. § 159 The most _pyrrhonian in- 
credulity may be evinced. 1678 Manton Sem, xiv. Wks, 
1871 IJ. 321 The Pytrhonian conceit that the whole world 
is but a fantasy. 1731 Hume ss. Hum. Underst. (ed. 2) 
xii, 1, 254 The natural Result of the Pyrrhonian Doubts and 
Scruples. 1908 Hibbert Frnt. Apr. 586 The form of con- 
solation offered us by the Pyrrhonian writers of the day. 

B. sé. = PyYRBHONIST. 

1638 Cnitunew. Relig. Prot. 1. vi. § 38. 356 If he bea true 
Aristotelian, or Platonist, or Pyrrhonisn, or icurean. 
1683 Davoen Life Plutarch in P2,'s Lives (1700) 1. 18 The 
Pyrrhonians..who bring all certainty in Question. 1751 
Hume Ess. Hum. Underst, (ed, 2) xii. . 252 A Pyrrhonian 
cannot propose that his Philosophy will have any constant 
lafluence on the Mind, 1g00 Q. Kev. Oct, 432 If one has 
the misfortune not to be a Christian, it is wise to be a 
Pyrrhonian. a , . 

Pyrrhonic (pirp'nik), sd. and a. Also 6 
Pironik. [f. Gr. Wdppwy (see prec.) + -Ic.] a. 
sb, = PyRRuONIST. b. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the sceptic philosopher Pyrrho, or to his doctrines 
(see next); purely sceptical. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7, (1613) 120 They followe the 
Pironiks, whose position and opinion it is, that there is not 
hel or misery but opinion. 1668 M. Casauson # reat, Spirits 
(1672) 155, Tam no Sceptick or Pyrrhonick. 1725 Watts 
Logie u. ii, § 7 After these arose the sect of Pyrrhonics. 
1831 1. Tavioa Pref, Less. to Edwards’ Freed. Will 32 
Such doctrines as the Pyrrhonic or the Stoic. have a claim 
to be listened to. 1892 Wation (N.Y.) 13 Oct. 275/1 The 
inquiring, pyrrhonic spirit of the age is fatal to presump- 
tions of this sort. A F 

Pyrrhonism (pitréniz’m). Also 8 pyrro-. 
[f. as prec. + -1su. In F. pyrrhonisme (Pascal, 
iythc.).] A system of sceptic philosophy taught 
by Pyrtho of Elis (¢ 300 B.c.), founder of the first 
school of Greek sceptic philosophy ; the doctrine of 
the impossibility of attaining certainty of knowledge; 
absolute or universal scepticism ; hence geserally, 
scepticism, iacredulity, philosophic doubt. 

1670 Biount Glossogr, (ed. 2) Pyrrhonism, the Doctrine 
or tenets of Pyrrho, 1711 Suartess. Chavac., Moralists 
it. i, You,..tho you disown philosophy, are yet so trne a 


Proselyte to Pyrrhonism. 1768 Tucker 7. Nat, (1834) 1.116 | 


Driven into arrant pyrrhonism, as being wholly uncertain 
whether we know anything or not. 1863 F. Jacox in Bent. 
dey's Misc, LUV. 241 Another noble lord .. ayows his 
disposition to extend his pyrrhonism .. to historical facts 
themselves, 1893 J. B, Brown Stoics § Saints 12 A 
misinterpretation of the Socratic method was at the root of 
Pyrchonism. 1899 S. L, Wison Fheol. Mod. Lit. 359 To 
ai into the unreasoning pyrthonism which on treat 
al Bistary, in the light of ‘a laborions deception skilfully 
concocted . p Cee 

Pyrrhonist (pitrouist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
A follower or disciple of Pyrrho; a professor of 
Pyrrhonism ; one who doubts everything ; a sceptic. 

1598 Maaston Sco. Villanie 1.1 B viti, Fye Gallus, what, 
a skeptick Pyrrhomist? 1797 Encyed. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 49/2 
The distinguishing tenet of the Pyrrhonists was their 
asserting an absolute acatalepsy in regard to every thing. 
1893 Liovon, ete. Life Pusey (1894) 1.11. 45 Now he.. was 
too mnch of a Pyrrhonist to think that any opinions, even 
when entirely negative, were certainly true. 

Hence Pyrrhoni'stic a. rare, of the nature of a 
Pyrthonist or of Pyrrhonism. 

1886 Swinavang Afise. 146 Disciples of a radically and 
essentiall Pyrrhonistic system of theosophy. 

Pyrr. onize (pir6naiz), v. rave. [f. as prec. 
+-IZE.] a. txtr, To practise Pyrrhonism; to 
doubt of everything, bb. ¢razs. To treat or trans- 
form sceptically. 

1603 Floaio Moniaigne i. xit. (1632) 322 It had beene to 
Pyrrhonize a thousand yeares agoe, had any man gone 
about to make a question of the art of Cosmography. 1838 
Sia J.Sternen Eced, Biog, (1850) 11. 145 Any bal -believing, 
half rejecting, interpreter, who has pyrrhonised them into a 
series of myths, hs 

Pyrrhosiderite (-ssidicvrait, -si-sdérait), Alin. 
Also (erron.) pyrosiderite. [ad, Ger. pyrrho- 
siderit (Ullmann @ 1813), f. Gr. wuppés reddish + 
pe non Pi -1reE!,] A synonym of Gorruire. 

1830 J. H. Brooxs in Encycl, Metrop. (1845) VI. 
Goethite; Pyrosiderite; Tron tied ny 4p ah 
Afin., Geot, etc. 1. 439 Pyrosiderite, 1854 Daxa Sys? Afin. 
(ed. 4) Il. 129 Pyrrhosiderite, 1868 /éid. (ed. §) 170 In 
thin acale-like or tabular crystals, usually attached by one 
edge. Suchis the original Géthite (Pyrrhosiderite) of Siegen, 

hotine (pi-rdtein). AZiz. [Named 1835 
f, Gr, auppérns redness + -INE5,] = PYRRHOTITE, 
. 1849 J. Nicon Min. 452 Pyrrhotine, Breithaupt; magnetic 
nn ieee 1881 Hh ed lVorild No. 21. 323 The ore of the 
ne is..a nic i i 
c tee eh ickeliferous pyrrhotine,..and is extremely 

Pyrrhotite (pirétait). Afix. [Altered by 
Dana, 1868, from prec.: see -ITz! 2b.] A widely 
distributed magnetic sulphide of iron, occurring 
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massive and amorphous, having a granular struc- 
ture, and 2 colour betwecn bronze and copper-red. 
1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 59 The niccoliferous Pyrrhotite is 
the one that affords most of the nickel of commerce. | 19001n 
Daily News 25 July 2/1 The first_ cross-cut which had 
entered a body of solid pyrrhotite r:ft., was continued antil 
it had passed through the vein, here 27ft. sin. wide. 
Pyrrhous (pitas), 4. rave. [f. Gr. wuppés red- 
dish +-ovs.] Reddish. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Pyrrhuline (pi'rilain), 2. Ornith. [f.mod.L. 
Pyrrhula, generic name + -INE1.] Of or pertaining 
to the genus Pyrrhula or to the subfamily Pyrrku- 
dinz, the bullfinches, 1890 in Ceni. Dict. 
Pyrrio, -y(e: sce Perry !, 2, Pree. 
Pyrrol (pitt). Chem. Also -ole, pyrrhol. 
f. Gr. muppés reddish + L. oleum oil.] A fecbly 
asic, colourless transparent liquid, CsH,N, con- 
tained in bone-oil and coal-tar, having na odour like 
chloroform. Hence /yrrol-red: see quot. 1877. 
1835 F. F. Runonin &. D, & 7. Thomson's Rec. Gen, Se. 
1. 48 Pyrrot (red oil) in a pure state is a gaseous body 
possessing the odour of turnips. 1842 2. Turner's Elem, 
Chem. (ed. 7) 1180 Runge has described under the names of 
carbolic acid,..pyrrole, and cyanol,..compounds derived 
from coal tar, 18531 T. Annerson in 7rans, Roy. Soc. 
Edin, (1853) XX. 249 A series of bases..which J designate 


provisionally by the name of pyrrol hases, 1875 Watts Dict. 
Chen. VU}, 1035 Pyrrol-hases appear to be present, together 
with bases of ate yridine series, in tobacco-smoke. 1877 — 
Fownes' Chent. if 375 By heating an acid solution of pyrrol, 
a red, Load substance, pyrrol-red, is produced, containing 
ST Oe 4 owas 

Pyrroline (pirrdlsin). Chen. [f prec. +-InE5, 
as an alkaloid.] = Pyrron, 

1881 Watts Dict. Chent. VILL u. 1728 Pyrroline (com- 
monly called Pyrrol), CyHsN NH CH CH! CH'CH. 
fbid, 1729 Pyrroline..is a perfectly colourtess, highly dis- 
persive liquid, which, when quite pure, remains colourless 
for several days, 1895 Mura & Morvev idid. 1V. 366/2. 

Pyruline (pitivlsin), 2. Zool, [f mod.L, 
/yrila, generic name (f. L. pérune, pyrum pear) + 
-InEL] Related to the gastropod genus /yri/a 
or subfamily /yrudine, having a pear-shaped 
shell, the pear-shells or fig-shells, So Py-rulid sd., 
a gastropod of the family Pyrulide; Py-ruloid 
a., resembling the Pyrze/idz in general form. 

+Pyruwrgian, Ods. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. wupo- 
fire, after chirurgian, CuIRURGEON: cf. Gr. mupo- 
epys working in fire.] One who treats wounds, 
etc, with caustic applications, 

1684 Bonet's Mere. Compit. 1. 34 Above all things Hippo- 
crates his Golden Rule is to he observed hy our Pyrurgiaa. 

Pyruric, var. Pyno-uRIc = CYANURIC, 

|| Pyrus (paierds). Bot, [med. and mod.L, 
erroneons spelling of L. pérzs pear-tree.) The 
genus of rosaceous trees and shrubs which includes 
the pear, apple, and their congeners ; sometimes 
used as the English name of foreign species, esp. 
the scarlet pyrus, Pyrus japonica. 

31894 Daily News 26 Mar. 4/7 Garden borders, bright with 
belts of daffodil, with sheets of crocus white and blue, with 
scarlet pyrns all ablaze against the whitewashed wall. 1897 
Mas, B. L. Voynicn Gadfly (1904) 87/1 The blossoming 
pyrus japonica that hung over the pales wall looked dark 
in the fading light. 1904 Farrea Garden Asia 42 The 
intense and glowing rubies of the creeping pyrus. 

Pyruvic (poird-vik), 2. Chen. [f. Pyr(o- 3a 
+L, wva grape +-1¢.] In pyruvic acid, CgH,O, = 
CHy.CO.CO,H, also called pyroracemte acid, pro- 
duced hy the dry distillation of racemic or tartaric 
acid; a liquid smelling like acetic acid, and boil- 
ing at about 165°C. So pyruvic alcohol = acetyl 
earbinol, CH,.CO.CH,OH Md aldehyde = 
methyl glycoxal, CH;,CO.CHO, 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem, Org. Bodies 65 vic acid isa 
yellowish, somewhat thick ac 1857 Mircer Eler, 
Chem. U1. 332 A new acid termed pyruvic or pyroracemic 
acid. 1873 Warta Fownes' Chem. 707 Ordinary lactic 
ncid is also produced..by the action of nascent hydrogea 
op pyruvic acid. 

cuce Pyruvate, a salt of pec acid; 
Pyru'vin, or giycide pyruvate, CgH,O,, a white 
crystalline substance obtained by distilling glycerin 
with tartaric acld. 


1877 Watts Kownes’ Chem, U1. 357-The pyruvates crystal- 
tize well, provided that heat is cies in here prepuration. 
in'a recort with tartaric acid, clystae of foruvie are formed 
i rt wi taric act i 

in the neck of the ree eae ee 


Pyrwykes: see PILLIWINES. 

Pyrwynke, obs. f, PERIWINKLE !, the plant. 

Pyry, Pyrys: see Perry 1, Prete. 

Pys, obs. f. Piss, Pysan, obs. pl. of Pease sé. 
Pysan(e, var. Pisanz Oés., brenst-armour, 
Pysangh, Pysauns, obs. ff, Pisanc, PUISSANCE. 
Pysche, pyse, obs. ff. Piss. Pyso, obs. f. 
Pease sb. Pick, Pysell, obs. f. Pizziz. Pyse- 
mer, pysmar, pysmere, etc., obs. fi, PisuRE. 

tPysmartic, a. Obs, rare—'. [nd. Gr. mvo- 
Harik-ds, f, mica qaestion.] Interrogatory. 

1652 Unquuanr Fewe/ Wks. (1834) 292 Dialogismes, dis- 


playing their interrogatory part with communicativel 
pysmatick and sustentative flonristies, 


PY THAGORIC, 


Pyss(e, obs, ff. Precr, Piss. Pyssan(o, var. 
Pisane Oés., breast-armour. Pyssell, Pysse- 
mere, pyssmowre, obs. ff. Vizzie, Pismirg, 
Pystace, obs. f. PIsTacitio. Pystel, Pystell, 
-il(,-Je, etc., obs. ff. Pestir, Prstir. Pystelade: 
see Paste.ape. Pystiller, Pystolet, -ett(e, 
var, PIsTLER, PIsToLeT Oés. 

Pyt, Pytagru, -rwe, obs. ff. Pit, Putz., PEpI- 
GREE. Pytaille, var. Pepatte Ods., foot-soldiery. 

Pytch(e, Pytcher, obs. ff. Pircn, PircvEr, 

Pyte, obs, var. pigh?, pa. t. of Prron v.t 

Pyte, pytee, pytell, obs, ff. Pity, Picutie. 

Pyteous, -svous, -ewous, etc., obs. ff. PITEOUS. 

Pyth, obs. f. Prru; obs. pa. t. of Prren vt 

Pythagorean (pibegorfin, poi-), a, and sd. 
Also 6 Pytha*goran, 6-7 Pythagorian. [f. L. 
Lythagoré-us, -i-us, a. Gr. Wiaydpeos, f. proper 
name Ti@ayépas Pythagoras + -AN. 

At first spelt and pronounced Pythago’rian; the spelling 
was changed ¢ eee but the pronunciation was still used 
by Cowley and Dryden. Bailey 1731 (vol, Il) has /4ytha- 
e?rean, in 1736 (folio) Pythagorean.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pythagoras, an 
ancient Greek philosopher and mathcmatician of 
Samos (6th c. B.¢.), or to his‘system or school. 

In carly quots. ofteo with allusion to the belief in the 
transmigration of souls, attributed to Pythagoras (whence 
the frans/ use in b); sometimes to the consequent practice 
of his school of abstaining from animal flesh as food. 

Pythagorean bean: see quot. 1858, and cf. Bean sé, 4. 
Pythagorean comma, see Comma 3. Pythagorean letter, 
ihe Greek Y, used by P. asa symbol of the two divergent 
paths of virtue and of vice. Pythagorean lyre, a lyte of 
eight strings said to have been invented hy Pythagoras. 
Pythagorean bake at or theorem, the 47th of the 1st 
book of Euclid, naniely, that the square on the hypotenuse 
of n right-angled triangle is equal to the aum of the 
squares on the other two sides: said to have been discovered 
by Pythagoras, Pythagorean scale,a scale of musical notes 
(nearly corresponding to the modern diatonic scale) attri- 
buted to Pythagoras: hence applied to the intervals of this 
scale, as Pythagorean semitone, third, etc. Pythagorean 
system (of Astronomy): see quot, 1704. " 

1599-80 NoatH piataren Dion (1896) vi. 143 Archytas 
the Pythagorian Philosopher. 1602 Maaston Antonio's 
Rev. in. it, If Pythagorian Axiomes be true, Of spirits 
transmigration. neAG cLeY tr, Ving. Geong. wv, (1684) 116 
note, Upon this Pythagorean Opinion, ‘That Bees derive 
from a Celestial strain’. 1693 Davoren Yuvenals Sat. 
There, love the Fork, thy Garden cultivate, And 
1694 ee 

one 


ML 
et y frugal Frinds a Pythagorean Treat. 
eee (1732) 116 The Pythagoreans, not usin, 
Minor, hut two equal Tones Major, in a Fourth, were 
forced to take a lesser Interval for the Hemitone; which is 
call'd their Limma, or Pythagorean Hemitone, 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pythagorean System, is the same 
with the Copernican, . being maintained by Pythagoras and 
his Followers, and therefore is the most ancient of any. 
1783 Reto /uicll. Powers wv. ii, The Platonic system of 
ideas..was the invention of the Pytha orean school. s822 
T. Tavioa Apuleius t. 322 Desirons of imitating the Pytha- 
gorean abstinence and chastity, 1858 Barro Cyc/, Nat. Set. 
sv. Welumbiacez, The ‘faba AEgyptiaca’, the Pythagorean 
bean,..is sup d by many to be the celebrated lotus of 
antiquity. 3 8 WH. Stone Sez. Basis Music v. 52 The 
third of the Greek scale was made by four fifths taken 
upwards, and Is still called a Pythagorean third, 
b. ¢ransf, Metamorphosed, transformed. 

a 1667 CowLex Verses, on Chair made fy. Sir F. Drake's 
Ship, This Pythagorean Ship (for it may claim Without 
presumption so deserv’d a Name, By knowledge once, and 
transformation now), 

B. sd. A disciple or follower of Pythagoras. 
xgso W. Lynxe Carion's Cron. 37 The Pythagorians 
taughte their doctrines priuat! amen themselues. 1598-9 
Maaston Sat. b iii, Gine bim his fiddle once againe Or he's 
more mute then a Pythagoran. @ 1612 Sia J. HAainctTon 
Epigr. 1. lxviii, An use there was among some Pytha- 
goreans, If we give credit to the best Historians, How they 
*.Did keep a wondrous strict and sparing diet. 1737 
Wuiston Yosephus (1812) Ii. xv. x. 368 These nen Ee | 
live the same kind of life as do those whom the Greeks cal 
Pythagoreans, 1876 Bancaort Hisi. U.S. Li. 5 Nearly 
three centuries before the Christian era, Aristotle following 
the lessons of the Pythagoreans, had taught that the earth 
is a sphere. i 4 
b. transf, or allusively. A person whose doctrine 
or practice agrees with that attributed to Pythagoras. 
1s99 Nasne Lenten Stufe 31 The Rhomish rotten Pitha- 
oreans or Carthusian friers, that mumpe on nothing but 
she. 1709-10 Steer Taller No, 134? This ancient Pytha- 
gorean, who has as much Honesty as any Maa living, but 
good Nature to an Excess. 1817-18 Coanett Resid. U.S. 
(1822) 207 Nor have even the Pythagoreans a much better 
battery against us. Sir Richard Phil Ape -es Ode eat 
neither flesh, fish, nor fowl... But..his shoes and breechesand 
gloves are made of the skins of animals, i 

Hence Pythagore‘anism, the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy; Pythagore‘anizev. intr., = PYTHAGORIZE 
v. 1 (Cent. Dict. 1890) ; Pythagore‘anly adv.,in a 
Pythagorean manner. 

1727, Batey vot. IT *Pythagoreanism, the Doctrine or 
Principles of the Pythngoreans, 1865 Sat, Rev. 4 Nov. 
577 There is, by the way, a slight sniff of Pythagoreanism 
ahout the phrase ‘appreciative numbers . 1596 ASHE 
Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., I will tutour thee so Pytha- 
gorennly how to husband them in al companics. 


Pythagoric (pipiggtik, pai-), @ (sd) Now 
rare. | sang L. Pythagoric-us, a, Gr. MvBayoptkus, f, 
TliGaydpas: see prec. So VF. pythagorique (Rabe- 
lais, 16th c.).] = PyTUAGOREAN a. 


PYTHAGORICAL. 


1653 H. Mort Conject, Cabdal, 

sane whether in that a one Pe ae 

Spd Lets. leant Watrtors trek pe ptem nent 
) ‘ a st, 

yar om ss ial is 1746 [ered roa 

if. I. c S..Forgets his Promi: : 

Eee, And Ge Bo. nce his Byliagerih ee 

. a. 
s wate Fyn “ete . th i) An cthereal sort of body— 
. 50. = PYTHAGOREAN 5d. Ods. rare 

1652 Gautx Afagastrom, xxvi, That. .which the Pytha 
goricks did assert. 1678 Cunwortit /nteld, Sysi, 4.22 An 
Ancient Opinion..delivered down by some.. PiMagaricia 

tPythago-rical, «. Obs. [fas prec. +-au; 
sce -F0AL,] = PyrHacorio a. In quot. 1608 a//1- 
sively ‘Ge Prrnaconean A, b), 

1570 Dre Alath. Pref. ey iiij b, T! i 
Platonicall perfect scholer.. ce ee ar Og 
herchy, both wax and hony. 1608 MippteTox Trick ie 
Catch Old One ww. v, Pythagorical rascal 1.. Ay, he chan, 
his cloak when he meets a sergeant, 1638 RA iay ae 
fe be itmorall rae) 19 eee Tyaneus.. In 

f great ‘l'raveller; Munch Re- 
nowned, 1696 Enwaaps Demonstr. Ext; id. Cos 
1. 68 The Pythagorical Musick orihe cance ee al 

Pythagorically, adv. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ty4,] Ina Pythagorical manner; like a Pytha- 
gorean, or according to Pythagorean doctrine, 

1609 Bp, W. Baacow Answ, Nameless Cath. 198 Pythagori 
cally peremptorie without ycelding reason, 1683 J. laeses 
Fie Oca 23 Tho Soul of St. Augustine (say the 
ane ythagorically transfused into the corps of 

Pe omen (pibegori-fin, poi-). Now 
wes [f. PytHAGonlo + -1AN: ef. arithmetician, 

logician, cte. SoF. fythagoricien (Voltaire, 1768) 
perh, the immediate source.] = PyrHaGorEay sb. 

1753 Home £ss, & Treat., Rise Arts § Se. (1768) 71 Those 
accts of Stoics and Epicureans, Platonists and Pythagori- 

vane could never regain any credit. 1768-74 Tucxea Z/, 

‘he (1834) 1? 34 Plato and the Pythagoricians asserted 

the eternity of ideas and forms. 1844 Mraser's Mag, XXX. 

336/1 The symbols of the Pythagoricians. : . 

a pe Tiiem: [f. as prec. +-1sM.] = next. 
ae pas ; 

coeemer Datngeant: Fythagoricism, the Tenets, or 

ae orism. ? Obs. [ad. Gr. Midayopopds, 

- MvGayopicey to PyrHagonize.] The principles 

and practice of Pythagoras ; Pythagoreanism. 

ag aay Moze Conjeet. Cabbal, (1713) 56 Though Platon- 

va erived from Pythagorism, yet it has left out the 

Geee ele wate ke areas 1663 — Philos, Iks. Pref. 

: e . . 5 be 
had relation to the Teche Te are ore 
aerhegorist, 206s. [ad. Gr. Nidayopiorys, 

. LbPayopiCev : see prec.] One who follows the 

principles or practice of Pythagoras; a Pythagorean, 
Pee peaine Panopi, Efist. 223 margin, Declare your 
nevi, ‘The sortlcgions: Peikagorte wil one ee 

be agorist will su t 
ane numbers, 1786 Potwnee tr. Theoertus yt 
Pp - 28 Whe ahsurd mortifications of the Pythagarists. i 
tT ytha-gorite. Obs. rare—',  [f. Pythagor-as 
+-1TE1,] A disciple of Pythagoras. 

1660 See Hist. Philos. 1x. Pythagoras xvi (1687) 
5203/2 < ling upon this account, some Pythagoreans (those 
of the System), some Pythagorites (those of the Homacocion 
[Snaxcetor the school of Pythagoras]). 

Eythagorize (pipeegoraiz, pai-), v.  [ad. Gr. 
nidayopifey lo be n disciple of Pythagoras; L. 
Dythagorissare to _imitate Pythagoras. Cf. F. 
pe id (helices 1587) in sense 1.] 

« utr, To follow Pythagoras; to speculate afle 
a aie of Bytimgoths,” ee: i 

1610 Hearey Vives’ Come: St. Aug. Citie of God 
(eee) 38t Plato Pythagorizing held that Be ane 

- h passed into other bodies. 1666 Bp. S. Parker Free 
5 { ee Censure (1667) 48 The latter Platonists. .espe- 
cially those of them that did most Pythagorize. 
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tarch one Pythia was, ns of old, sufficient io do all the work, 
staggered, 


1 Mas. Bi ‘ , , 
tg os her aeoad Ay ed ie AS a 
: , A genus of gastropod molluscs, 
Pythiad (pipltd, pol-).  [a. 


games. 
the Pythian games, 
1842 L. Scumitz in Smit 
The chariot-race with four h 
second P 
that it was used 


Cf. Onrurtap,) 


orses was not introduce 


ey thio mbic, a. (sh) Ancient Pros. 


L. pythiambre-us, f. P¥thius Pythian (ver 


pi eat hexameter verse) + sambicns Taue 
he epithet or name of an episynthetic or 
posite metre consisting of a dactylic hex: 
(Pythian verse) followed by an iambic colos 

; abe are two varieties according as the hea«4 
allowed (x) by an jamhic dimeter, as in Moracy . 
and 15; (2] by an iambic trimeter, as in Epod, 1e0!¢ 
, 1838 Pemuce foratt! Ogera p. xii, The First *ete" 
is a couplet consisting of the common Dactyli¢ #8 4 
and an lambic oe Ta .The Second P-arius. 
couplet of the Dactylic Hexameter and Ja+CKHAM 
1877-94 Gitpeasterve Lat. Gram, 489. 

Horace \. 385. thiess 


Pythian (pi:piin, pst-),a.(sd.) Apo! 

. igi é 8 

(a. Gr, T1103 of Delphi, M “ } yah: 
+-AN, terived from 
T1dG:0¢ is now generally held to hav,the surround. 

11006 or 11d@av, the older name of Debanected with 

ing region; but it was in ancient @ Sid to have 

the legend of the rv@ev or monstro: 

been slain there by Apollo: see Prche oracle and 
Of or pertaining to Delphi} or pertaining to 

priestess of Apollo there; al 

the games held near Delphindary and_ oracular 
Pythian Apollo, Apollo in les, one of the four 


connexion with Delphi Pyshear Delphi, Pythian ‘ 


national festivals of the Greck he dactylic hexameter 3 
meter or verse (L. versus Pyse in the Pythian oracles, 
said to be so called either froeto Apollo on his victory 
or from the first song of tr 
over the Python. tick _16s5 Stance Fist, 
1603 Pythian games {sys/t The Pythian Oracle. 
Philos. wi. Socrates vy, (502/1 Ta Discourse. .in the 
1660 /did. 1x. l'ythagorce Boys. 1667 [see Pytuon! 1}. 
Vemple of Pythian Apol Trav. (ed. 2) Ib. lait. 430 
1797 Hotcrorr Stoléy in his first Pythian hymn. 
Pindar mentions this zcain, axii, The Pythian Games 
1807 Rowtnson Archi Apollo near Detphi.. The most 
were celebrated in hapollo himself was the author of 
common opinion is.ome Python, a_ serpent or cruel 
them after be hadz in Smith Dict. Gr. & Kom. Antig. 
tyrant, 1842 L, S Olfympiad] 48 the Pythian games 
sv. Pythia, Previat the end of every eighth year, but 
. had been celelwere held nt the end of every fourth 
lafter OL, 48, 2 ms Influence Jesus iv. 268 The self- 
year. 1879 P.ythian damsel on her tripod, 1884 J. 
excitement of fer (1892) 255 The Pythian deliverances 
Tarr Atind inittent after the birth of Christ, and ceased 
became very; of the Apostles. ' 
fioally in thytjve or inhabitant of Delphi; sfec. 
h » 5D. priestess ; hence, one who is ecstalie 
the Delixe the priestess; also, an appellation 


or frenghic resiee hence ¢ransf. 
of the jrox Sca. Vidlanie n, vi. (1999) 201 Rut when | 
1598 ead my fustian, And heard him sweare I was a 
sawe];8ax Suzitev Adonais xxviii, How they fied, 
Pythle Apollo, from his golden bow, The Pythian of 
Whone arrow sped And smiled | 1844 Mas, Browsixc 
theegy claxvi, Ht poets on the tripod must Writhe like 
Vithian to make just Their oracles and_merit, trust. 
theusnin Mod. Parnt. V. 1x. xt. § 10, 327 That Contest 
ollo with the Python. .the victor deity. .took his great 


fe from it..the Pythian, 
dythic (pirpik),, @. [ad. L. Ppthic-us, Gr. 


iGixds, f. 06d or Mvdaw : sce prec.] = PrrHian a. 


+2. To pass by transmigration. Ods. nonce-tse. 1603 Hottann Pfutarch Eaplan, Wds, Pythick or 


16531 Biccs New Disp. 184 Peradventure the Shop of Pythian games, 

resh-hold of life hath Pythagorized Pythius, ncere 
1746 Francis tr. 
sings the Pythic Song, 
Art ii, 61 Conquerors 


choler from the very th 
into the private ware-house of the head. 

+3. trans. To change (one person or thing) int 
another as by transmigration of sonls. Oés. 

Gar J: Dons Polydovon a11 If our godlesse daj 


were celebrated to the honour of Apollo 
the city Delphos, with great solemnity. 
Herace, Art Poetry 559 A Youth.. Who 
1860 E, Fatwenen Datdalus, Anc. 
io the Olympic and Pythic games. 

. Like or of the nature of the Pythian pztestess ; 


Gal 5 were hut so P: ‘ 5 5 
H ythagorized, how they would = | ecstatic, phrenetic. 
led peed better. 17a SRAMSAY Morn, Terie 183 Cie Fr. Reo. 1.1.4, Count. .d’Aintrigues. .rises 
the eeestin herbs! who would not be Pythagoriz',,.} | into furor almost Pythic, 180 Masson £ss., Wordszw, (1856) 
H ofthee, And with high traosports act the part 386 There was no tremendousness, nothing of the Pythic, ia 
ence Pytha‘gorizing f//.a.; also P7** | the nature of Wordsworth. 


gorizer, one who Pythagorizes, or foll¢ me 
doctrine or ieueetice of Pythagoras. ' 
he een vt, Gentiles Td nt 19 These Py; 

nostics.,were pores enemies to Pietie. 
Foot Comm, Col, 146 Satirised. .as 'pythagor' 
words ns total abstainers and vegetarians, 

| Pythia (pi-pid, pai--). fa. Gr. We9ps sige 
the priestess of Pythian Apollo at Debi, fem, of 
Tivéios adj. Delphic, f. Todd, a plename ce 
Pyratay). In F. 2ythie (Rabelais 

1. Gr, Antig. The priestess of A-!o 
— delivered the oracles. 

18a L. Sceserrz in Smii y , & Rom. Antiq. 
668/2 When Greece wa Fat aa Beet Giloe state, . there 
were always two Pythias who took tit seat on the tri 
alternately, /d:d. 669/2 Over this che™ there stood a high 
tripod, on which the Pythia..teok ¢T seat_ whenever the 
oracle was to be consulted. /Sid, @/1 ta the daysof Plus 


arising 
Licut- 


i Fin other | a 


at Delphi, 


I, 


Pythogenic (paipadgenik), 
to rot + -yer- p 
from corruption or 


1862 C. Murcutson Contin, 
genic or Enteric Fever. 
induced me to suggest 
genic Fever derived from what I endeavoured to show was 
the cause of the fever. 
Air i 1g 
killed the worms, 
Trop. Diseases X.179 
pythogenic origin 

So Pythoge'nesis, 
or from filth; Pythogene 

1888 Ocitvig, Pythogenesis. 


a. [f. Gr, ide 
roducing + -I0.] Generated by or 
filth ; esp.in pythogenic fever, 
enteric fever. 

in. Fevers Gr. Brit, iv. 385 Pytho- 
bid. 388 These considerations 
a few years ago, the name Pytho- 


name for typhoid or 


1881 Twxvatt Floating Matter 
tt was..no problematical pythogenic gas—that 
but a definite organism. 1898 P, Manson 
Malta fever—a disease probably of 


productlon or generation by 
tio a, = PYTNOGENIO, 
1896 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. 


792 The pythogenetic theory of Murchison., became un- 


tenable, 


E Gr, Thidd 
Tvfiad-, f. TWedra, pl. (sc. fepd) the Pythian 
The perlod between two celebrations of 


Diet, Gr. & Rom. Antig. 811/1 


PYTHONESS, 


(poi'pyn, pirpyn). [a. 1. Python, a. 
name of the serpent fabled to have 
Grear Delphi by Apollo, 50 F. python. 
ord is supped to have been connected in some 
“led or Mule, the ancient name of the locality; 
— ao some, with pnt ie rot, ween to 
¥ because the serpent was said to have rotted there. 
ag to one form of the Icgend, the oracle originally 
cd to or was guarded by the serpent, and, on the 
ination of the latter, became the oracle of Apollo] 
Gr, Mythol. The huge serpent or monster 


ythiad. Jéfd, 811/2 A Pythiad. ever since Se theed lo have been slnin near Delphi by Apollo; 


i as an nera, comprehended nce poet, 
years, commencing with the tel eas of a 


any monster or pestilential scourge. 

extn Polyhyatinia Wks, (1861) 571 Entering the 
like Titan nrm‘@ with fire When in the queachy plot 
ty on he slew, 1603 Hortann J’éutarch Explanation of 
Words, Apollo Pythius..who toake that name of Python 
him and lying putrified. 1667 Mitton /, 4. 
er then whom the 


ast 


there slaine 
x. 53 [Satan] Now Dragon grown, la 
Sun Ingenderd in the Pythian Vale on slime, Huge Python. 
1787 Anenmpe P/. Inrag, 1. (Ald.) 94 The laurel bougha 
‘hat crown’d young Phrebus for the Pythonslain, 1851 C, L. 
Suit Tasso iv, v, Hydras hiss, and l’ythons whistling wail. 
2. Zool. A genus of large non-venomous snakcs 
inbahiting the tropical regions of the Old World, 
which kill their prey by constriction; the rock- 
snakes; popularly, any large snake which crushes 
its prey; loosely Ineluding the Boas of tro leal 
America, ete. Diamond ies : sce qnot. 1896. 

1836 Penny wee V. 19/a The murderous power and 
Mea of the {ndian boas or Pythons, 1841 2fd, XIX. 
ee the size to which the P;thons grow is fully equal to 
that attained by the Bow. 2847 Caarzxtes Zool, § 508 
The true Boas are restricted to America; the name of 
Python being aS to the large Serpents of Africa and 
India. 1865 Livincstonr Zambest iv. 89 Two pythons 
were observed coiled together among the branches of a 
large tree, 1896 List Anime, Zool, Soc. 605 Python spilotes, 
..Diamond-Python. //as. Australia. 

8. Comb. as python-like adj., python-slayer. 

31874 Geo. Exot Coll. Break/, P, 320 Ax P ython-slayer 
of the present age. 1898 C. Reyxoups in Wide World 
Alag. Oct. 93/1 The boy is knocked over by a blow from 
his [a conger's} python-hke head. 

Python @ (poi'}gn, pt-pyn). Also 7 pithon(e. 
[ad! late L, pythd, -dnrem (Vulg.) or late Gr. vow 
(New Test.), a familiar spirit, the demon possessing 


| asoothsayer; in pl. mbOwves persons speaking by pro- 


fessed divine inspiration, ventriloquists (Vluinrch). 
In Gr. the same word in form as prec., bul the sema- 
tology is not clear; in sense 0 viously related Lo 
niOtos, TéGia Pytuta, and their derivalives.] A 
familiar or possessing spirit; also, one possessed 
by such a spirit and acting as ils mouthpiece. 

3603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 137 ‘Those spirits speak- 
ing within the bellies of possesse folkes, such as in old 
time they called Engastrimithi {= ventriloquists},..and be 
now termed Pythons, entred into the bodies o| Prophets. 


360g Breve (Douay) Dewt, xviti, 11 Neither let there be a 
sorcerer, nor inchanter, 


nor that consultcth with pithone, or 

diviners [Vulg. nee qa pythones consulat, LX dyysorpi- 
pvOos, Wvettr 1388 hem that han a feend spekynge in the 
wombe]. | /did., /sa. xix. 3 They shal aske their idols, and 
their diviners, nnd ea and Southsayers [Vulg. sy- 
thones ct ariolos, LXX tebs dx 178 es dwroivras, Kat TaUS 
éyyartpyvGovs]. fbi. Index 11, Saul...In distresse he 
consulted a Pithon apiritc. 1612 Biate Acts avi, 16 A 
certaine Damosell sed with a spirit of diuination 
pene or, of Python ; 1881 R.V. srarg. or, 8 spirit, & Python: 
r. wvedpa Wvdwra (7.9. -os), Vulg. Spiritum pythenerm), 
1678 Purtttrs (ed. 4), Python. .alson familiar or prophesying 


Spirit, or one possessed wi it. 1880 W. E. Scupvamorx 
in Smith & Cheetham Dict. Chr. Antig. s.v. Python, The 
attributes of the demon and the serpent were interchanged. 
.» The python stain by Apollo at Detphi was thought to have 
inspired the oracle before the god took his place... Ience.. 
both in Jewish and Christian antiquity the name of python 
was given to prophesying spirits. 

+Py'thoner. Os. rare. In 5 phitoner. | [f. 
*phiton, Prion ®, orf. OF. pattonie art of divina- 
tion +-EB?: cf. next.] A operetta ov 

Afol, Lott, 92 if sey to jow, seek of Phitoneris 

ded 4 silvers pcastien i if teb in her choca ipa 
bid. gs Enchauntors are poo pat in callun fendis to ken 
hem pingis...And swilk we callen phitoners. 

Pythoness (pai-, pi'pones). Forms: a. 4-6 
phiton-, § phyton-, phetonesse, (fetonasa), 5-6 
phitones, phetonyase, 7 phytonisse. £8. 6-7 
pythoniase, 7 python-, pithoncsse, 6- pytho- 
ness. fa. OF. ee (73th ¢. in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. med.L, phitonissa (Du Cange); later 
F. pythonisse, ad. late L. PrTHONISSA, q. v.] 

A woman supposed, or professing, to have a 
‘ familiar spirit ’, and to utter bis words; a woman 
having the power of divination or soothsaying ; a 
witch. In the early examples, applied (after the 
Vulgate) to the witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii, 7): 
cf. also PyrHontssa. In quot. 1823 applied to the 
Delphic Pythis. 


1 Baanour Brwuceiv.753 That quhilom did the Phitones 

MEC fetonass 1 ed. 1618 Pithonesse That.. Rasit, throu 
yr _mekill slycht, Samuell sperit als tt. 1384 CHACCre 

H, Fame res, lngelours, Magiciens and tregetours Aod 
Phitonesses [Bod/, MS. ytonessys, Cart, TA. pheto- 
nysses] cBarmene ses ae te. 2a indicat 312 
e it of Samuell, f ges, i Saul 

ee arte Aisi Gotvinc De Mornay av. (1592) 


was bis the pen 1587 Bigg! a 
ythoness or in 1 4 
any Exemp. Wt, xiv. 23 Asking —— a » tho: 

-2 


PYTHONIC. 


nisse, 1702 Ecnaro Eced, fist. (1710) 287 They 
followed by a Pythoness, a maid servant actua 
spirit of divination [ef, Acts xvi, 16], 1808 Rank 
Waive IV, i, 49 He employed the abbot..to co 
famous Pythoness or witch of these times, 1823 
hod v1. cvii, She stood a moment as a Pythoness Stat 
er tripod, 1835 Miss Sepewick Linwoods (1873) 
The oe stlie turned her art to Rood account, 


Pythonic (pai-, pipgnik), a [ad. L. pyt 


nic-us, a. Gt, mo0wmnds prophetic, f. Mddwy P¥ 
rHon 2, Cf. OF, phitonique in same sense.) O3 


or pertaining to divination; prophetic, oracular. 


hi hs ., sti 
eae ee Brit, XXII, 189/1 The furmer forder, 
hidians] is probably maly a specialized descendant of 

Lacertilians] or of the 2 
es of both. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pythonomorphic. 1907 
tent, Gaz. 21 July 12/2 The latest fossil skeleton dis- 


1658 Bromuatt Treal, Specters 1, @ They songht counsel 


of them that prophesie of future t 


ings, by a Pythonick 


or divellish spirit, 1825 T, M. Harats Vat, Hist, Bible 
sv. Asp, A young woman [Acts xvi, 16] who had a pytho- 
ute spirit, 1906 G, G. Coutton St. Francis to Dante 82 


Which was as much as to consult a pythonic spirit, 


Pythonic (pai-, pippnik),a.2 [£ Pyraon] + 


-te.J Of, pertaining to, or resembling (a) the python 


of mythology, or (4) the pythons of natural history; | 


python-like, monstrous, huge. ‘ 


1860 C, Sancsrer Hesperus, ete, 85 Wrestling with some 
pe ae’ wrongs. 18.. Scfence Vil. 242 (Cent.) A new species 
reptile. .almost pythonie in structure. 1903 Blachw. May, 


ol 
“Apr. 504/z Huge wooden sheds and pythonie iron pipes.. 
Pyth 


@14-AL: see -ICAL.] = Pyruonzo al 


1§8z N. T, (Rhem.) Acts xvi. 16 A certaine wenche haning | 
a Pythénical spirit, 1609 Biste (Donay) Lez, xx. 27 Man 
or woman, in whom is a pithonical or divining spirite.. 
they shal ‘stone them. /é/d. 1 Kings xxviii. 7 There is a 
woman that hath a pithonical spirite in Endor (Vulg, es? 
mulier pythonen habens in Endor). @ 1872 J. D. Avi. 
waan in &ss, Relig. § Lit, Ser... (1874) 71 Revealing in 
his natural character the makings of an ecstatic saint, or of 


a Porno. medium, 


-ID. 
1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict, 


So Py'thoniform a., of the form or structure of 
the pythons; Py‘thonine a., of or belonging to 
the subfamily Pythoninz, typified by the genus 


Python. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 


Py'thonism, rere. [f. Pytnon2 + -18M.] 
Intercourse with or possession by a_pythonic 


spirit ; occult power thence derived; divination. 


1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. u. vi. § 16. 202 This is much 
eir Doctors sayes,..that Elisha his | 
it and curing Naamans leprosie [ete.] 
«might all come to pass by the influence of the Stars, or by 
Pythonisme. 1670 Broun? Glossogr. (ed. 3), Pythonisu, 


like what another of t 
raising the child to life, 


the art of prophecying by a divelish spirit. 


I Pythoni'ssa. Now rave. Forms: 4-5 phito- 
niasa, -yaaa, 5-7 -eaaa, 6 phetonissa, 7- pytho- 
nissa, [Late L. pythinissa (Vulgate), med.L, 
Phitonissa (Du Cange), fem. of Pyths Pytu0N 2,] 
= PyTHONESs. (Often treated as proper name of 


the witch of Endor.) 


(Cf. Vue. 1 Chron x. 13 Eo_quod, .insuper etiam pytho. 


nissam consuluerit: LXX év 76 eyyarrpiypvdw.] 


61386 Cuaucer Friar’s T, 210 Speke as renably..As to 

the Phitonissa Ges ~yssa, essa] dide Samuel. 1586 77, | 
fond Lyly's Wes. (1902) LT. 430 In Phe. | 

tonissa schoole, at Endor they were taught. 1608 Miopte- 
Ton Fam, Love ut, iv, What heauenly breath of Phito. 
Nessaes powre (That rays'd the dead corpes of her friend to 
life). 1625 Bacon Ess., Of Prophectes (Arb.) 535 Saith the 
Pythonissa to San); To Morrow thon aud thy sonne shall 
with me. 31825 Ann. Reg. 216/2 The oracles of the 
humble Pythonissa{ Mine. Kru ener] weredeclared seditious, 


Lrophes 73 in 


t Py‘thonist. O¢s. Also 6 phitonist, 7 


pithonist. [f. PytHon 2 +-1st.] One who pto- 
fesses to be [fens na with, and to speak by the | 
> & familiar spirit; a soothsayer; a 


inspiration °. 
conjurer; a deceiving ventriloquist, 

1584 R, Scor Discov, Witcher. vu. ii. 104 How the lewd 
practise of the Pythonist of Westweil came to light. rg91 
Sparey tr, Cattan's Geomancie Ep. Ded. Aij, The pro- 
fessions of the Phitonists, Sorcerers, Soothsaiers, Wissardes, 
1601 Dzacon & Warkea Spirits 4 Divels 126 That was 
cunningly deliuered by the Witch afone in her cell, she 
ore & cunning Ventriloquist, as a!l Pythonistes are. 1682 
N.O. Boileau’'s Lutrin sv. :00 His belly swell'd like Sybils 
raptur'd Priest, With hollow soundin noise like Pythonist. 

Py'thonize, v7, wonce-wd, [f, as prec. + -12h, 
Cf. med. L, eel (Da Cange).} intr. To 
act as a python, to soothsay, 

1852-5 Lytron in Life, ete, (2883) 1. 99, I might have been 


a inueh smailer [man] if the poor c 
ee Poor maniac had never python 


Pythonoid (paifdunoid), @ and sb, Zool, ifs 
Prtuon 1! 2 + -OID.] a. aaj, Having the form or 
characters of a python; belonging to the snb-order 
Pythonoidea (the peropodons snakes), including 
the families Pythonidz, Boidw, and Charinide. 
b, 6. A snake of this division, lience Pytho- 
noi‘dean, a pythonoid. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pythonomorph (paibownompif). Paleont, fad. 
mod.L, Pythinomorpha pl, f. Pytuon] 2 + Gr, 
Hoppa form.] One of the Lythonomorpha, a 
division of extinct reptiles allied to the existing 
Pythonoidea; a Mosasavrian, So Pythono. 
mo'rphio, Pythonomorphous adjs., belonging 
to or having the characters of a pythonomorph. 


onical,a. Nowrere. [f. as Pyraonic 


tase (pai'ponid). Zool. [& Pyrnox 1+ 
A snake of the family Pythonidz or Pythons. 


| The hyda 


| sereen The full ere 


1676 


1880 Nino Zoology fe . 
fe the Pythonomorpha o' ~8)z eC 
tomy” the Laces, 38 Hewwrain Distrib, Anim, 327 
Whether or not they are..descendants of the lacertilian 
if remains to be determined. 1887 of the pyx. . ; 7 
1833 R. Musuetin Excyet, Brit.(ed 7) Vil. spit The other 
h 4 piece is expated in a packet, nnd poe ote by 
thonomorphous reptiles, ix box,..there to remain antil the final tria a 
ee, om cae before the king. 1867 Chamb. Frat. XXXVI. t 
here were two hundred and sixty three pyxes or deposits _ 
of gold coin in the Mint pyx-box, ~ 1908 Athenaeum 12 Sept. 
a1/3 A ‘sacrament-house : which is supposed ~to ee 
formerly swung as _a kind of gigantic pyx-canopy over th 
© igh alter, gor Daily Chron. 2 July 7/1 The *Pyx chest is 
Pvtte broaght to the half and opened in the Pewee et wey oe 
. ff, Piry. re oldsmiths, who examine the coins in regard to 
Fee: DY tive, obs He es weight, and wing Fig ie, oie a thes 
fi > lothe for the hight auter, 
feet te OY ort Rock tee 108 "Fo make 
hi -cloth a piece of thick linen, ahout two feet square, 
as Chore: Poy Times 5 July 7/3 The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany entertained in the evening all the officers engaged on 


Pry, Prreovs. was ¢! 
DischMpai,tieria), Pach. [f. Pro- + -vnta.] 

1811 Mons with the ; 
purulen¥y.d, Dict. Pyoturia, Pyuria, a mucous or 


2818-20 FE. 


and cause p ppurate a 
Also 
[ad. L. pyxe 


general sense ‘bd 


lL. A box; a 


Brount Glossog>. 
of Boxtree, 1840 Ry 
blin. 1885-94 
ox ', and in her hand 
obsidian's rarest green, 


2. Eccl. The vess 


secrated bread of the } 3 
?e1400 Maunpev, (Roxb\ent is reserved, 


vs with be pyxe lower au 


Corpus domini; Fr. contre 

Higden (Rolls) VU. 49x Th 

the sacramente was contened rf 

falle, whiche was a pronosticackynge the chene, did 

the Kynge ptphea) 148a IWikrary to the victory of | 
7 


111,287 Item, 1 


runne, 1605-6 de? 3 Fa. 


Pictures or suche like Popish Reliques. 


Trav, (1760) 1. 325 The 


made of lapis lazuli, 1850 Mas, Jas 
' Ord, 286 Clara..took from the altar th 


silver which contained 


Mass §& Folklore iv, 63 A dove-shaped 
metal, suspended over the altar by a chain 
7g. @1861 Mas, Baowstno Bianca xii 


spat into my love's pure 


din Wyoming is one of the pythonomorphic saurians. 
thy, obs. form of Pitty. 

s, -08s, -ous(e, Pytoyable, 
3, PITIABLE. Pytt(e, Pyttel, obs. ff. Pir, 


r-patyr, obs, ff. PITTER-PATTER, 
Lgl Pytuose, -ouse,obs-var. 
Pytyable, Pytye, Pytyows, obs. ff. 


late and only literary. Cf. 
1604 R. CaworEWa vase. 7are. 
ph, (1613), Py.ve, a boxe, 1661 


some lid to shut upon The | 
ros & Psyche Jan. ix, ‘ This | the p 


equeth to Marge’ 
with ij. silver cruettes and my ma 
Votaries 1. exix, They tell of 
pixte fell ont of hys tabernacle, 
Yation Churchi. Ace. (Som. Rec. oronacyon. 1554 
Me pyxk. 1589 Warner 4/5, Eng. 6 

isse the Pix, we creepe the Crosse, 


frenged with gold. 


PYXIS. - 


58 Foregard the Mosasau- | pyx-cloth, -kerchief, -veil, a cloth used to veil 
Cope[1875-8N as un extinct | the pyx; in sense 3, pyx-box, -chest ; pyx-dinner, 
-feast, an entertainment on the occasion of the trial 


ox, called a 


107 


| the trial, together with the jurors and numerous other 


urine, | goa a banquet known as the '*Pyx Dinner’. 1697 


UTTRELL Brief Rel, 13 July (1857) 1V. 251 Thursday next. 


Tuomrson Cidlen's Nosol. | will be the *pix feast at Westminster, there being a jury of 


last year. 


Local diseases,..Of the Secretions and | goldsmiths sworn to try all our money coyned in the Tower 
ria, 1897 Adibutt's Syst, Med. 11. 1141 this 


nd then burst into the pelvis Pyx (piks), 2. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To place 


in a pyx. 


a. To reserve (the host) in a pyx. b. 


5-7 pixe, pyxe, (5-6 To deposit (specimen coins) in the pyx (PyxX sb. 3); ” 


x1s.] a. 


(fyxis)a box, properly made 
Sordello 1. 588 Some pyx to 


pk a pyx Square-cut, of dark 


# exkWhen be preste passez by 


s. 2850 BaLe Eng. 
Stenen, that. .the 


. (r612) 115 We 
pades we ouer- 


elalee 
soich Rote ar Pix Beades 


[m 


yx in which \z tr. A 
is st is kept, is , 50 


the Host. 1903 )f ivory and 


pyx The rank saliva \d,..And | hy 


3. At the Royal Mint, London, the bY | 


in which specimen 


the coins, now conda 
Goldsmiths’ Compan 


King’s Remembrancer, 
1598 Srowe Surv. (1609) 55 To receyue them wit 
ee 


account, what summe ha: 
or Boxe of Assay. «16: 


Poents xxii, For ete 4 the pix, A say-master h 
hl icks Of fineness and alloy. @ 1661 Fut 
Worthies (1840) 1. 311 This solemn wei ing, hy a word 


studied all the tri 


art, they called the pix, 


(ed. 2) 105 The trial or assay of the pix was established, as n 
check upon the master of the mint. 1789 Chron. in Ann, 


Reg. 230/2 Tuesday was 


coined at the Mint in the Tower of Lon 
Rupise in Arvhzo?, XVI, 165 The earliest notice of the 


pix which I have met wit 


gold and silver \chest | pyxides (pi: 
deposited to be tested at the ¢réal of the\ ate 
the final official trial of the purity and y 


cted annually by a jar} 


vas 

d been eoyned, and also their Veuble IY 

37 B. Jonson "Underwoods, BA\ Syd. Soc. 
cines, € 


1745 Leake Nummi Brit, [Tist) 


held_a trial of ee of moneys 
on, 1808 R. 


h in any modern foreign mint is in 


the reign of Philip VI of France. 1870 Act 33 & 34 Viet. 


in every year in which 
Mint. 18) 


| €& 10 § 12 A trial of the pyx shall be held at least once 


coins have been issued from the 


7% (29 June) Order in Council, To make regu- 


lations respecting the trial of the Pyx. 1900 Times 5 Jul 
7/3 The jurors’ hein; (this year] called ‘upon to amine 
not only the Pyx of the Mint of London, but that of the 


branch Mint of Perth 
Gore) (itd) Trial of 
Tbid, § 


1 Western Australia, as well. 190% 


the Pyx Order in Council, r901. + 


4 The coins to be set apart for the trial of the 


Pyx shall consist, in the 


case of gold coins, of one from 


every two thousand pieces ready for issue, instead of one 


from each journey weight as provid d by ‘the Trial of th 
Pyx Order in Couns oF P led by ‘the Trial of the 


+4. The mariner’s c 
56.2158, Obs. rare. 


ompass, = Pyxis 3; cf. Box 


1686 Goao Celest, Bodies t. xii. 61, I see not that Natural 
Knowledge requires so exact a Pyx as Navigation useth. 
€1710 Bentiev in Hearne Collect. (O. H. S,) 11. 460 ‘fruth 


mix'd with error, shade with rays, 


ike Whiston, wanting 


Pyx or stars, In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 
5. Anat. The acctabulum; = Prxis 2, 


1864 in Wenster, 
6. attrié. and Cond 


., 28, In sense a, Pyx-canopy ; 


Pyxed ( 


b. eg sag 
oneys is tolde : u 
in Beep. Britted. ) VIL. 52/2 This money..is carried to 


ott, MS. as wee don to Pyxi 


The species Ks ie ae f 2 ie ee hence, To test (coin) by weight and assay. Hence 
Ci q t y Ie . 


i . @., Py'xing wd, sd. 
pd 3 were the earliest in Eng the ikst) pp. a., Py xing 


1546 Tice First Exam, Anne Askewe D ij, In al the 


: the two scarce distingnishab 8 
pcos Lge NPyeidatin having the fais of a little oa 
For tassels for 3 gore  pyxidatus; pyxidate. 1897 in Syd. Soc, Lev. 

i 


ij. hondred yeares afore that was it neyther boxed nor 
nized, Nonsured nor sensed unyuersallye, 1563 Foxe A. § 
M. x. Pref. 890/2 Christ ordeined the supper to be a taking 
matter :..our masse men make it a nara not of taking, but 
si i ixing, boxing [ete 
\ eee ep Cone 2 Mini (2849) App. 22 After that 
y 


the teller. 1833 R. Musner 


| the mint office to undergo inspection, and to be pixed. 1866 

i - V5 * Mag, Jan. 203 The finished and perfect coins 

en a ne ee in ue of a Biven weight, ready for the final 

rocess of pyxing. 

: date (piksidelt), a. pe [ad. oan 

i da A t : see -ATE* 2, 
Domini), r43a-so te. | pyxidat-us, f. pyxis, pyxidem box: : : 

REVISE: box fa whom | ‘Having the form of a pyxis or pyxidiam ; opening, 

as a capsule, with a transverse slit ; eee 

i idi i Py ‘xidated a. 

¢. Pastonin P, Lett. | pyxidia, Also, in same sense, i 

i ity ras Cyel, Supp. s.v. Heath-moss, These (varie 

CP aes ea | fet cutee nee are igs hi Hau pixidated, and the 

». 


1858 Mavxe 


idium (piksi‘didm). Boz. Pl. pyxidia, 
nie, ad. Cee dim. of wufis a box: see 


tr, Keysiers | P¥x.] A capsule opening by transverse dehiscence, 


that the top comes off like the lld ofa box. 


., onast. 18a Encycl. Brit. (ed, 7) V. 42/1 When a capsule opens 
F caheaetee , it is called a pyxidium. 1847 W. E. a 
TattHews | Picid Bot. 123 Pimpernel... Frait a pyxidium, 1857 ig 
precious rary Elem, Bot. 143 The Py.xcidium 182 one. or mre ce Mm 
Se roof. many-seeded fruit,the upper part of which falls off like a li 


eircumscissile dehiscence. 


Pyxis cae) Also 5, 8 pixis. PI. 


sidzz). [L. pyxzs: see Pyx.] 
1. A small box or vase; a casket; = Pyx 1, 2. 
{1390 £art Derby's Exp. (Camden) 222 Item pro j pixide 
et tunder, fyryren et broches, j duc, xxs.] 


6 Regr. Riches in Antig, Sarisé, (1771) 190 Divers 


i i cl it i f silver, 
with clasps and without them, of ‘er, 
ee ee gees Paice has J. Yates in Smith's Dict. 
Rom, Antig. 812/2 Nero deposited his heard in a 
yxis, when he shaved for tbe first time. 1897 
ex., Pyxis, a small box for holding salves, medi~. " 
te. 1907 Edin, Rev, Apr. 470 In ivory there isa: 
cylindrical pyxis, pagan work of about the fourth century. 
Anat, The acetabulum or socket of the hip-. 


bone, into which the head of the’ thigh-bone is 


serled. : be 

anfranc's Cirurg. 176 Eueri of hem hab a box 
400, ene hanteke & vertebrum sit beron. ; 3 
lancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), /’y-vis, the Cavity é a 
-bone, which is called Acefabulum. 1854-67 eg 
1s Dict. Med. Terminot., Pyxis,.,also, the acetabulum. 
In full Ayxis nautica.) The mariner's com- 


Also, the name of one of the southern con- 


sty fi idered as part of Argo, 
ons, often consider Pp 
ae an Celest. Bodtes 1. xii. 6x, I had not the accomo- 


Pyxis 
stellatl 


Bot. vii. § 2. 
opens by a cir 

5. Zool. &. 
the only’ knovy 
of Madagasca 
coleopterous i 
(Dejean, 1834). 
genus of Brachio; 

Pyynte, Pyze 


fica (the ba Fk ‘Ss ede 
it ced in 
ve Pyxiprem. "tb. The theca of a 
ee: o. A cup-like dilatation of the pode- 
tium ia Ibas, having shields on its edge. 
f. 1. (1858) 17 e 
a oiay the Henkel (1880 Grav Struct. 
A Pyxis or Pyxidium is a dry fruit a 
r line, ee off the upper part as a tid. 
genus of ” 
species Pyxts arachnoides (Gray) 
d Mauritins. b. A genus of 
ts, containing abont 8 specles 


i Horizontal Plate divided into 
fot ive Copeae = Penny Cyet. XIX. 177/2 
¢3) 


mpass), a southern con- 


cis, which 


and-tortoises, having as 


c. A synonym of Productus, a 
s (Chemnitz, 1784). 
obs. ff. Pint, P1rzzLe. 
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